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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai/,  July  1,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.— Psalms  33 :  12, 

Eternal  Gkxl,  our  Father,  once  again  we 
draw  near  the  day  when  our  Pounding 
Fathers  with  courage  and  faith  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Our 
minds  exult  with  pride  and  our  hearts 
expand  with  gratitude  when  we  remem- 
ber what  was  done  that  day.  Make  us  so 
thankful  for  freedom  and  so  devoted  to 
liberty  that  we  may  continue  to  lead 
manldnd  to  the  brighter  day  when  all 
men  can  be  free. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  these  Representatives 
chosen  by  our  people  By  the  power  of 
Thy  spirit  may  they  be  equal  to  their 
tasks,  ready  for  their  responsibilities,  and 
adequate  to  lead  our  Nation  in  the  ways 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch«^  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceeding's  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
1     There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9271)  enUtled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING  U.S.  OPERATIONS  IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  follow- 
ing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  492, 
Rept.  No.  92-327)  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 
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H    Ris    492 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest.  Is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, any  documents  containing  policy  In- 
structions or  guidelines  given  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  In  Laos  for  the  purpose 
of  his  swlmlnlstratlon  of  those  operations 
controlled  or  directed  by  the  country  team 
In  Laos,  between  January  1,  1964,  and  June 
21,  1971.  particularly  with  regard  to^ 

( 1)  covert  Central  Intelligence  Agency  op- 
erations In  Laos; 

(2)  Thai  and  other  foreign  armed  forces 
operations  In  Lace; 

13)  United  States  bombing  operations 
other  than  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail; 

(4)  United  States  armed  forces  operations 
In  Laos;  and 

( 5 )  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  operations  In  Laos  which  have 
served  to  assist,  directly  or  Indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  Central  Intelligence  Agency  opera- 
tions In  Laos,  and  details  of  such  assistance 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING  THE  PHOENIX  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr,  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H,  Res,  493,  Rept. 
No,  92-328)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H,  Res.  493 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  Is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
all  documents  In  the  English  language  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  Phoenix  Program,  and  (2) 
the  extent  of  United  States  Involvement  In 
such  program. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  THE  REPORT  ENTl'l'LED 
"UNITED  STATES-"VIETNAM  RE- 
LATIONSHIPS 1945-67" 

Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  494.  Rept, 
No.  92-329)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  494 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State]  to 
the  extent  not  Incompatible  with  the  public 
Interest,  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen  days 
following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  the 


report  entitled  "United  States-Vlet  Nam  Re- 
lationships 1945-1967",  prepared  by  the  Viet 
Nam  Task  Force,  OflBcc  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING  BOMBING  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  NORTHERN  LAOS 

Mr,  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported  the  follow- 
ing privileged  resolution  tH,  Res,  495, 
Rept,  No.  92-330)  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be   printed : 

H.  Rn.   495 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  Incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  is  directed  to  fumlah  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution, any  documents  respecting  the  rules 
of  engagement  and  targeting,  and  proce- 
dures followed  by  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador In  Laos  with  resjject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  bombing  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  in  northern 
Laos  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1,  1985,  and  ending  June  21.  1971,  together 
with  the  most  recent  aerial  photographs  of 
the  following  named  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-six Laotian  villages: 

The  refugees  who  came  from  Xleng  Khou- 
ang    to    Vientiane : 

I.  Muong  Khoun  (Tassengs  Khoun,  Sene 
Nol,  Kang  Sene,  Phanh)  : 

A     Tasseng    Khoun; 

1.  Ban  Tham  (present  location;  Ban 
Thong    Ba). 

2.  Ban  Nahey  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba). 

3  Ban  Soua«  Tay  i present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba) . 

4  Ban  Soua  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba ) . 

5.  Ban  Khoum  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba ) . 

6.  Ban  Nathone  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba ) . 

7.  Ban  Kosy  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba). 

8.  Ban  Boua  (present  location:  Ban 
TTiong    Ba) . 

9.  Ban  Phonxay  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba). 

10.  Ban  Khoua  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong    Ba). 

11.  Ban  Khou&ne  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba ) . 

12.  Ban  Bcmel  San  (present  location:  Ban 
TbangSA). 

B.  Tasseng  Sene  Nol : 

13.  Ban  Na  Kho  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

14.  Ban  Na  Ha  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene ) . 

15.  Ban  Nhang  Nhao  (present  location: 
Ban  Veun  Kben«) . 
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IS.  Ban  'nucuang   (prwent  loc»tloci: 
Veun  Kbaoe) . 

17.  B»n  Na  Ho*  (praaent  looatloci:  Ban 
Vsun  K1m(m)  . 

18.  B«Q  Ngoua  Tay  (preaent  knttlon:  Ban 
TcunKbena). 

It.  BMi  I^ook  N«u*  (preaeat  locaUon :  B»n 
Veun  Kbeaa). 

ao.  Ban  Pbooe  (pr«ont  looaMoa:  Baa 
▼aun  Owna). 

31.  Ban  Uanli  (preaant  locaUon.  Ban  V«un 
Kbaoo) . 

33.  Ban  Ob  (pceaaat  bxsatton:  Ban  Vaun 
BSiana). 

33.  Ban  Na  NgMn  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Vflon  icbezw) . 

34.  Ban  Nat«  T%j  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Veun  Kbene) . 

36.  Ban  Sao  (preaent  location:  Ban  Veun 
Khene). 

30.  Ban  Toua  Neua  (preaent  locatton ;  Ban 
VeunKbene). 

37.  Ban  Toua  l^y  (preaenx  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

38.  Ban  My  (preaent  looatton:  Ban  Uak 
Hleo). 

30.  Ban  Pbou  Bon  (preaeot  locaUon:  Ban 
IflakHlao). 

SO.  Ban  Na  8u  (preaent  looatton:  Ban  Mak 
Hleo). 

31.  Ban  Kandouan  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Uak  Hleo). 

S3.  Ban  8y  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Mak 
Hleo). 

33.  Ban  Kbou  (preaent  looatiqa:  Ban  Kak 
Hleo). 

C.  Taaaeng  Kang  aene : 

34.  Ban  Ha  Moun  (preaent  location:  Ban 
TLal). 

3fi.  Ban  Na  Pal  (preeent  location:  Ban  T 
Lai). 

38.  Ban  Xlang  Dy  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
T  Lai). 

37.  Ban  Ponh  (preaent  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

38.  Ban  llacbeung  (preaent  looaton:  Ban 
T  Lai). 

3B.  Ban  Pba  Ngeun  Tay  (preeent  location: 
BanTLal). 

40.  Ban  Pba  Ngeun  Neua  (preaent  location : 
BanTLal). 

41.  Ban  Hay  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Y  Lai) . 
43.  Ban  Nanounc  (preaent  locaUon:   Ban 

Y  Lai). 

43.  Ban  Soua  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

44.  Ban  Natbang  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

46.  Ban  Potb  (preaent  looaUon:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

48.  Ban  Cbao  Ho   (preaent  location:   Ban 

Y  Lai). 

47.  Ban  Na  Tboe  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

48.  Ban  Xleng  Ne\ia  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 

Y  Lai). 

45.  Ban  Pba  (preaent  location:  Ban  Y  Lai) . 
60.  Ban  Na  Vane  (preeent  location:  Ban  Y 

Lai). 

D.  Taaaeng  Pbanb: 
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Houang    Tbay,    Pbat,    Kbang,    Bleng,    Ang. 
Soul)  : 

E.  Taaeang  Kat: 

61.  Ban  Ly  (preaent  location:  Ban  Tbat 
Xang). 

63.  Ban  By  (preaent  location:  Ban  Tbat 
Xang) . 

63.  Ban  ICuong  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Tbat  Xang) . 

04.  Ban  Ngoul  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

66.  Ban  Kbou  (preaent  locaUon;  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

08.  Ban  Boua  (preeent  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

07.  Ban  Tba  Kbek  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

68.  Ban  Na  Nga  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

60.  Ban  Nam  Tliom  (preaent  looaUon: 
Ban  Na  Nga). 

70.  Ban  Vleng  (preeent  IocmUou:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

71.  Ban  Tbeune  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

73.  Ban  Lat  Houang  (preaent  location: 
Ban  Na  Nga). 

73.  Ban  Mouane  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

74.  Ban  Nboun  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

75.  Ban  Pboneeavan  (preaent  locaUon: 
Ban  Na  Nga). 

76.  Ban  Sa  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

F.  Taaaeng  He  Mouane : 

77.  Bcui  Kay  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

78.  Ban  Soul  Tay  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

79.  Ban  Hop  Ob  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

80.  Ban  Poung  Bong  (preeent  locaUon: 
Ban  Nam  Pot). 

81.  Ban  Na  Kay  (preeent  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

83.  Ban  Ho  Kang  (preeent  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot) . 

83.  Ban  Kbong  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

84.  Ban  Na  Boune  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

88.  Ban  Sak  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

87.  Ban  Nong  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

88.  Ban  Soul  Neua  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

88.  Ban  He  (preeent  loeaUoc:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

80.  Ban  Naleuang  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

81.  Ban  Na  Kboaune  (preaent  location: 
Ban  Nam  Pot) . 

83.  Ban  Na  Koung  (preaent  locatton:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

83.  Ban  Bouam  (preeent  locwUoii:  Ban 
Nam  Pot) . 


106.  Ban  Sal  Kbam  (preeent  locaiUon:  Ban 
Tbln). 

100.  Ban  Kbam  Leum   (preaent  location: 
Ban  Tbln). 

107.  Ban  Koung  Tol  (preeent  looatton:  Ban 
Thin). 

108.  Ban  Hoat  Tanb  (preeent  looatton :  Ban 
Tbln). 

106.    Ban    Vtanb    (preeent    locaitlon:    Ban 
Tbln). 

110.  Bah  Lio  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  ITiln) . 

111.  Ban  Samuong  (ptreaent  locatton:  Ban 
Tbln). 

113.  Ban   Betuik    (preaent  locaUon:    Ban 
Tbtai). 

118.  Ban  Ang  (preaent  looatton:  Ban  Tbln) 
H.  Taaaeng  Tbay: 

114.  Ban   Oboey    (preaent   location:    Ban 
Mak  Nao). 

115.  Ban  Pek  (preaent  location:  Ban  Blak 
Nao). 

I.  Taaaeng  Pbat : 

lie.  Ban  Pbat  Sot  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Pbao  (Pboneeay) ) . 

117.  Ban    Vleng    (preaent    locatton:    Ban 
Pbao  (Pboneaay) ) . 

118.  Ban    Nakbouane    (preeent    location: 
Ban  Pbao  (Pboneaay) ) . 

119.  Ban  Nong  Pba  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Pbao  (Pboneeay) ) . 

130.  Ban  Nbap  wj  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Pbao  (Pboneeay) ) . 

J.  Taeaeng  Kbang: 

131.  Ban   Pbal   Ngum    (preeent   location: 
Ban  Tbat  Xang) . 

133.  Ban  Kbong  Vleng   (preeent  locaUon: 
Ban  Tbat  Xang) . 

133.  Ban    Mane   Som    (preaenf  locatton: 
Ban  Tbat  Xang) . 

134.  Ban   Pouang    (preaent   locaUcm:    Ban 
Tbat  Xang) . 

136.  Ban     Lao     (preaent     location:     Ban 
Tbat  Xang). 

130.  Ban  Samtbong  (preaent  locaUon :  Ban 
Na  lao) . 

K.  Taaaeng  Sleng : 

137.  Ban   Natbao    (present   location:    Ban 
Veunkbam) . 

138.  Ban    Houel    (preaent    location:    Ban 
Veunkbam) . 

139.  Ban   Na  Hoi   Mai    (preeent   location: 
Ban  Veunkbam) . 

130.  Ban  Pbleng  Luang  (preeent  locaUon: 
Ban  Veunkbam) . 

131.  Ban     An«     (preaent     location:     Ban 
Veunkbam) . 

133.  Ban    Teng     (preeent    locaUon:     Ban 
Veunkbam) . 

133.  Ban  Pbon  Tbon«    (preaent  location: 
Ban  Veunkbam) . 

134.  Ban  Na  Hoi  Tbay  (present  location: 
Ban  Veunkbam) . 

L.  Taaeeng  Ang: 

135.  Ban  Neua  (preeent  locatKMi :  Ban  Kok 
Kleng). 

136.  Ban  Ang  (present  looaUon:  Ban  Kok 
Kleng.) 

137.  Ban  Poua  (preeent  location :  Ban  Kok 


'■ 
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O.  Taaaeng  Kbouang : 

84.  Ban  Poung  Leng  (present  locaUon:  Ban     Kleng) . 
81.    Ban   Pbanb    (preaent   locaUon:    Ban     vieng  Kbam).  188.  Ban  Om  (preeent  looaUon:  Ban  Kok 

Veiui  Kbam).  95.  Ban  Poimg  Manb    (preeent  locaUoc:      Kleng). 

63.   Ban   Naa   Sy    (preeent   locaUon:    Ban      Ban  Vleng  Kbam) .  188.  Ban  By  Luang  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 

Veun  Kb«m).  gg  Ban  Pen  (preeent  location:  Ban  Vleng     Kok  Kleng). 

63.  Ban  Nong  (preaent  locatton:  Ban  Veun      Kbam).  140.  Ban  Sa  Tbatb  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
S3>*m)-                                                                         87.  Ban  Song  Mak  (present  locatton:  Ban     Kok  Kleng). 

64.  Ban  PbcHiaay   (preaent  locaUon:   Ban      viengKham).  141.  Ban  Sa  Mon  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Veun  Kbam) .                                                                  Dg  Ban  Pouel  (preaent  locaOoD:  Bfm  Vleng      Kok  Kleng) . 

66.  Ban  Poung  (preeent  location:  Ban  Veun      Kbam).  143.  Ban  Xay  (preeent  looatton:  Ban  Kok 

Kbam).  88.    Ban    Pbang    (preeent    location:    Ban      Baeng). 

Vleng  Kbam) . 

100.  Ban  Muoog  Kbeun  (preaent  location: 
Ban  Vleng  Kbam) . 

101.  Ban  Som  Ben  (preeent  locatton:  Ban 
Vleng  Kbam) . 

103.  Ban  Don  Sang  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Vleng  Kbam). 

108.   Ban   Nbom    (preaent   location:    Ban 
V\VD%  Klaam) . 

104.  Baai  Mak  Ngouane  (preaent  tocatkm: 
Ban  Tbtn). 


60.  Ban  Vene  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban  Veun 
Kbam). 

57.  Ban  Kbong  Tay  (preeent  location:  Ban 
Veun  Kbam). 

58.  Ban  Kbong  Neua  (preaent  locaUon: 
Ban  Veun  Kbam) . 

60.  Baa  Tlang  (preeent  locatton:  Ban  Veiin 
Kbam). 

00.  Ban  Ko  (preaent  location:  B<a  Veun 
Kbam). 

n.  Muong  Pek  (Taaaenga  Kat.  He  Mbuane, 


143.  Ban  Kam  cbat  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Kok  Kleng) . 

M.  Taaeeng  Sotil : 

144.  Ban  Mang  (preaent  looatton:  Ban  Nta- 
loni^kboune) . 

146.  Ban  Nakboua  (preaent  location:   Ban 
Nalongkboune) . 

146.  Ban  Xleng  boung  (preeent  locaUon: 
Ban  Nalongkboune) . 

147.  Ban  Nong  Ha  (preeent  locatton:  Ban 
Nalongkboune). 


148.  Ban  Xleng  Naa  (preaent  location:  Ban 
NalongkhmKle) . 

140.  Bm  Nal  Houane    (present  location: 
Ban  N^pot  1 ) . 

ISo/Ban  Noua  Na  (preeent  looaUon:  Ban 
Np^H^ot  1). 

(f^b\.   Ban   Kbay    (preecct    locaUon:    Ban 
N&mpot  1 ) . 

163.  Ban  Nong  (preeent  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3) . 

153.  Ban  Pong  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3). 

154.  Ban  Sack  (present  locaUon:  Ban 
Nampot  3). 

156.  Ban  Bone  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3). 

166.  Ban  Xay  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 3). 

157.  Ban  Hong  Keng  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3 ) . 

158.  Ban  Nato  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 3). 

158.  Ban  Sam  tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3 ) . 

160.  Ban  Sam  Neua  (preeent  location:  Ban 
Naznpot  3 ) . 

161.  Ban  He  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 3). 

163.  Ban  Vang  Kam  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  3). 

163.  Vang  Xiengboung  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  3). 

m.  l^ong  Pban  (Tassengs  Tbe,  Hart 
Nam): 

N.  TassengTbe: 

164.  Ban  San  Pban  (present  location:  Ban 
Nong  Pene). 

166.  Ban  Na  Pa  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1). 

166.  Ban  Nian  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1). 

167.  Ban  Pblengdy  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1). 

168.  Ban  Ka  cbeng  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  I). 

160.  Ban  Hat  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 1). 

170.  Ban  Xleng  Klo  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1).  ' 

171.  Ban  I>ong  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot   1). 

173.  Ban  Pbonesai  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot   1). 

173.  Ban  San  Pbanb  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1). 

174.  Ban  Pbone  Ngam  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1). 

176.  Ban  Kbane  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Nampot   1 ) . 

176.  Ban  Tba  Pbane  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1). 

177.  Ban  Plat  (preaent  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 1). 

178.  Ban  Tat  Luang  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot    1). 

170.   Ban  Cbom  tbon    (present  locaUon: 
Ban  Nampot  1 ) . 
O.  Tasseng  Hat  Nam: 

180.  Ban  Hlo  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb) . 

181.  Ban  Nbo\m  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

183.  Ban  Pbone  Pblen  (preaent  locaUon: 
Ban  Tbatb). 

183.  Ban  Hatio  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Tbatb) . 

184.  Ban  Poun  Sane  (present  location: 
Ban  Tbatb) . 

185.  Ban  Tbe  Pbane  (preaent  location: 
Ban  Tbatb). 

186.  Ban  Ha  Nbone  (pxeoent  locaUon: 
Ban  Tbatb). 

187.  Ban  Na  Pa  (preaent  locatton:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

188.  Ban  Kok  So  (preeent  locaUon:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

188.  Ban  Tbat  Luang  (present  looaUon: 
Ban  Tbatb). 

190.  Ban  Kouan  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 


181.  Ban  Hoiim  (preaent  locaUon:  Ban 
Tbatb) . 

183.  Ban  Pblengfay  (preaent  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

183.  Ban  Nay  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

194.  Ban  Pbon  Ho  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

195.  Ban  Geo  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb). 

196.  Ban  Nleng  (present  location:  Ban 
Tbatb ) . 

Total:  tbree  Muongs,  fifteen  Tassengs, 
one  bundred  nlnety-aU  Tillages. 


JUDITH  IS  GOLDEN 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judith 
Kurland,  who  has  been  my  legislative 
assistant  for  the  past  4  years  will  be  leav- 
ing to  go  to  Israel  on  July  11.  A  pall  has 
fallen  over  my  office,  for  we  will  all  miss 
Judith  sorely.  This  brilliant  young 
woman  has  been  a  wonderfully  inspiring 
and  creative  force  on  my  staff  since  1966, 
when  she  first  worked  for  me  as  a  sum- 
mer intern.  She  then  returned  for  a  per- 
manent position  in  the  summer  of  1967 
after  her  graduation  from  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Even  as  an  intern  Judith  displayed  a 
tremendous  ability  as  a  writer  and  legis- 
lative organizer,  and  I  was  more  than 
pleased  when  she  Joined  our  regular  staff 
upon  completion  of  her  studies.  The 
marvellous  promise  which  Judith  showed 
as  an  intern  came  true,  and  she  quickly 
developed  into  a  superb  legislative  aide 
and  researcher,  for  Judith  is  the  highest 
type  of  intellectual,  one  who  can  trans- 
late idealistic  theory  into  substantial 
results. 

As  my  colleagues  know  well,  com- 
petent, motivated  and  loyal  staff  people 
are  a  prerequisite  for  the  smooth  and  ef- 
ficient fimctioning  of  a  congressional  of- 
fice. Judith  has  fulfilled  her  responsibili- 
ties well  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  Her  judgmoit  and  insight  have 
proved  an  invaluable  aid  to  me  in  my 
work  in  Congress.  Judith  has  that  un- 
usual ability  to  develop  a  close  rapport 
with  both  staff  people  and  legislators. 
All  of  us  who  have  worked  with  her  have 
come  to  admire  and  respect  her  tremen- 
dous energy  and  resourcefulness. 

During  our  long  association  I  have 
come  to  know  Judith  well,  not  only  as 
a  staff  member  of  the  highest  caliber,  but 
as  a  young  woman  of  great  courage  and 
sensitivity.  She  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  compassionate,  generous,  and  self- 
less young  people  I  have  met. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Judith  not  only 
for  her  assistance  all  these  years  in  my 
congressional  office,  but  for  the  great  Job 
she  did  for  the  whip  organization.  Since 
I  became  a  member  of  the  House  leader- 
ship in  January  of  this  year,  Judith  has 
been  my  legislative  assistant  tn  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  Job  as  majority  whip. 
She  has  performed  that  task  with  the 
same  thoroughness,  competence,  and  re- 
liability with  which  she  approaches  all 
tasks.  I  know  the  assistant  whips  will 
want  to  Join  in  saying  goodbv  to  Judith 
and  will  also  miss  the  high  degree  of 
accomplishment     and     professionalism 


which  she  brought  to  the  J<*.  The  whip 
organization  Is  proud  of  Judith  and  In- 
debted to  her. 

I  speak  for  everyone  on  my  staff  and 
the  entire  O'Neill  family  when  I  say  that 
Judith  will  always  have  a  special  place 
in  our  hearts  as  our  own  lovely  golden 
girl.  

THE  SUPREME  COURT  AND  CASSIUS 
CLAY 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1967  when  he  was  to  have  been  inducted, 
Casslus  Clay  has  been  allowed  to  oijoy 
every  right  and  privilege  inherent  in  a 
free  society  while  thousands  of  other 
Americans  of  the  same  age  have  had  to 
endure  every  hardship  incident  to  war. 
Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  issued  the 
edict  that  Clay  does  not  have  to  be  in- 
ducted because  he  does  not  "believe"  In 
war.         ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  draft-age  young  man 
believes  in  a  war  that  he  will  have  to 
fight,  nor  does  any  parent  of  a  draft-age 
son  believe  in  a  war  their  own  flesh  and 
blood  will  have  to  fight  and  possibly  give 
his  life  in  so  doing.  But  our  people  for 
the  most  part,  and  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  South,  have  always  heeded 
the  call  of  their  country  when  asked  to 
do  so,  not  because  they  love  war,  but  be- 
cause their  country  has  asked  them  to 
do  so.  Surely,  our  young  men  would  much 
rather  continue  in  their  civilian  Jobs  or 
in  their  educationaJ  pursuits  and  remain 
at  home  with  their  families  and  friends; 
but,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  duty  to 
country  that  is  their  overriding  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  feel  strongly  about 
this.  If  Casslus  Clay  does  not  have  to  be 
drafted  because  of  questionable  religious 
beliefs,  to  use  the  Court's  own  words  "as 
he  understands  it,"  or  punished  for  re- 
fusing it.  slmi^  because  he  is  black  or 
because  he  is  a  prizefighter — and  I  can 
see  no  other  real  Justification  lor  the 
Court's  suction — then  all  other  young  men 
who  wish  it  should  also  be  allowed  a 
draft-exemption.  Casslus  Clay  is  a 
phony — he  knows  it.  the  Supreme  Court 
knows  it  and  everyone  else  knows  it,  in- 
cluding the  parents  of  our  draft-age  sons. 
I  would  not  blame  any  parent  for  refus- 
ing the  induction  of  their  son — not  be- 
cause they  were  impatriotlc  or  derdlct  in 
their  duty — but  because  Clay  has  not  had 
to  go. 

A  CONSnTDTIONAL  AldENDMENT 
ON  DISCLOSURE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT SECRETS  AND  CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION 

(Mr.  OUBSER  asked  and  was  given 
permlssicai  to  address  the  House  fcM-  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaito.) 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  place  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  same  positioD  as  pri- 
vate citizens  who  pubUdy  disclose  Gov- 
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eminent  secrets  and  classified  informa- 
tion. I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  revoke  the 
Immunity  given  to  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators' who  take  the  right  to  declassify 
unto  themselves  and  willfully  disclose  in- 
formation classified  as  "top  secret."  I  feel 
sure  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  only  in- 
tended to  protect  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  libel  and  slander  based 
upon  remarks  made  during  the  heat  of 
debate. 

I  do  not  believe  they  Intended  that 
Congressmen  should  have  the  right  to 
disclose  "top  secret"  information.  In  this 
area  a  Member  of  the  House  or  Senate 
should  be  no  better  than  a  private  citi- 
zen. They  should  be  as  liable  for  prose- 
cution and  suffer  the  same  penalties  as 
any  other  person. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NARCOTIC 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  EDM0ND80N  a^ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  of  this  twdy 
welcomed  the  other  day  the  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
he  was  declaring  war  on  the  narcotics 
problran  In  the  United  States,  identify- 
ing it  as  public  enemy  No.  1  in  his  ad- 
ministration. 

But  evidence  persists  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  loud  and  doing  compara- 
tively little  of  substance  in  this  impor- 
tant field.  Some  time  ago  a  group  of  us 
pr(HX)6ed  to  the  President  that  he  should 
add  the  forces  of  the  FBI  and  the  U.S. 
marshals  to  the  first  line  of  law  enforce- 
ment attempting  to  trsMsk  down  the 
pushers  and  the  pros  in  this  business. 

With  more  than  8.800  FBI  agents  and 
micxe  than  1,200  marshals  and  deputy 
marshals  available  for  this  assignment, 
the  President,  by  a  strtAe  of  his  pen,  can 
add  10,000  experienced,  front-line  fight- 
ers to  this  important  effort. 

So  f%r  nothing  has  been  done  on  this. 
Now  we  learn  that  the  President  is  let- 
ting go  forward  plans  to  shut  down  one 
of  the  two  Public  Health  Service  facili- 
ties to  treat  addicts  and  to  rehabilitate 
addicts  in  the  United  States. 

This  certainly  is  not  a  forward  step  in 
the  war  on  this  major  problem.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  President  vrtll  put  some 
substantial  action  with  his  words  on  this 
subject. 

To  make  headway  against  narcotics 
trafBc  and  use,  we  must  recognize  that  we 
are  dealing  in  two  separate  and  distinct 
areas :  health  and  law  enforcement. 

In  addition  to  more  vigorous  and  effec- 
tice  law  enforcement  concentrated  on  the 
pusher,  we  must  recognize  that  the  addict 
is  sick  and  needs  treatment.  President 
Nixon's  message  recognizes  this,  and  asks 
for  $105  million  to  initiate  a  new  pro- 
gram. Why.  then,  is  the  administration 
at  the  same  time  moving  toward  closing 
one  of  the  two  Public  Health  Service  fa- 
cilities dedicated  to  drug  treatment?  The 
Clinical  Research  Center  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  is  doing  an  important  job  in  the 
health  field.  The  administration  claims 
that  the  center's  job  will  be  taken  over  by 
community  faculties.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  facilities  have  gone  be- 


yond the  planning  stage.  Where  are  the 
Port  Worth  center's  patients  going  to  go 
fQr  help  in  the  meantime?  The  shutdown 
at  Port  Worth  is  clearly  inconsistent  with 
the  thrust  of  the  President's  message. 

We  need  more  Federal  research  and 
treatment  facilities  in  the  war  on  addic- 
tion— not  less.  Local  goverrunent  must 
also  do  more,  but  the  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  the  Federstl  Govern- 
ment must  meet 'the  national  challenge. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  President  and  the 
Congress  will  join  together  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  this  major  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's health.  The  narcotics  problem  must 
be  met.  We  cannot  afford  to  meet  it  with 
less  than  a  total  effort,  at  the  national 
as  well  as  the  local  level. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACHIEVE- 

MENTS  IN   STOPPING   NARCOTIC 
TRAFFIC 

(Mr.  ARENDS' asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON)  is  still  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  concede  that 
just  yesterday,  in  an  announcement  by 
our  President  that  Turkey  agreed  it 
would  no  longer  grow  poppies  In  future 
years,  and  that  such  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  President  Vlth  Turkey  is  not 
a  giant  step  forward  in  trying  to  meet 
the  drug  problem  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  cheered  about.  But  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  they  are  going  to 
stop  growing  after  1972.  which  is  cer- 
tainly allowing  a  tremendous  production 
of  this  lethal  dr\ig  to  continue  to  go  for- 
ward, and  it  seems  to  me  that  something 
more  substantial  should  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  administration  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
international  diplomacy  and  would  not 
know  whether  that  Is  possible  to  have  an 
earlier  agreement,  but  I  think  we  should 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  that 
the  President's  action  is  very  definitely 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
should  be  applauded  for  his  continuing 
efforts  in  fighting  the  drug  problem  on 
every  front. 


House  ol  Representatives  of  June  23.  1971, 
adopted  Committee  resolutions  authorizing 
the  following  water  resources  development 
projects : 

Galveston  Harbor  and  Channel,  Texas. 
Tybee  Island.  Oa 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
•  Sincerely. 

John  A  Blatnik, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


A  COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followmg  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Wabhincton,  D.C, 

June  24. 1971. 
Hon.  Cari.  Albert. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Mt  Deab  Mr.  Speakkr:    Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  Public  Law  89- 
298.  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON    PUBLIC    WPRKS 

The  SPEAKER  laAd  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Washington,  D.C, 

Jun^  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The   Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  PursuAnt- to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  and  the  Independent  Offices  and  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriation  Act.  1971,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  June  23,  1971.  ap- 
proved the  following  projects: 

CONSTRtJCTTON 

Nogales,  Ariz:  Border  station  facility  No. 
2 

Calexico.  CalU.:  Border  station  (amend- 
ment). 

San  Diego,  Calif.:  Courthouse.  Federal  of- 
fice building,  parking  facility  (amendment). 

Augusta,  Oa. :  (1)  post  office.  Federal  office 
building:  (2)  post  office,  courthouse  (alter- 
ations);  (revised). 

Houma,  La. :  Post  office,  Federal  office  buUd- 
Ing  (amendment). 

Champlaln  N.Y. :  Border  station  (amend- 
ment). 

New  York.  N.Y.:  Foley  Square  Courthouse 

Annex. 

Akron,  Ohio:  Courthouse,  Federal  office 
building,  ptirklng  facility  (revised). 

Mansfield,  Ohio:  Post  office.  Federal  office 
building  (amendment). 

WllUamsport.  Pa.:  Post  office  courthouse. 
Federal  office  building  (revised) . 

McAllen,  Tex.:  Border  Patrol  sector  head- 
quarters' (amendment) . 

Midland,  Tex.:  Post  office,  courthouse.  Fed- 
eral office  building  (amendment). 

Seattle.  Wash.:  Federal  office  building 
(amendment.) 

Washington,  DC. :  U.S.  Tax  Court  Building 
(revised). 

Washington,  D.C:  Federal  office  building, 
south  portal  site  (amendment). 

Washington,  D.C:  Department  of  Labor 
Building  (amendment). 

Washington,  DC:  Central  heating  plant 
(revised) . 

Washington,  DC:  West  heating  plant  (re- 
vised) . 

REPAIR    AND    IMPROVEMENT 

IjOS  Angeles.  Calif.:  OS.  courthouse  (re- 
vised). 

East  Point,  Oa. :   Federal   Records  Center. 

Worcester,  Mass.:   Post  office,  courthouse. 

BCansas  City,  Mo.:  Federal  buUdlng  (re- 
vised). 

Arlington,  Va.:  Heating,  refrigeration,  and 
sewage  disposal  plants  (revised). 

Seattle,  Wash.:   Courthouse  (revised). 

Seattle.  Wash.:  Federal  Records  Center. 

i.-wktsr. 

Birmingham.  Ala.:  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration Payment  Center. 
With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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WHY  DOBS  NOT  PRESIDENT  THIEU 
RELEASE  TRUONG  DINH  DZU? 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  uld  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  AinDE3l80N  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  we  are  all  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  sly  attempts  of  the  administra- 
tion to  infiuence  the  upcoming  presiden- 
tial election  in  favor  of  perpetuating  the 
regime  of  President  Thieu.  We  sure  also 
familiar  with  Presideot  Thleu's  efforts  to 
bring  about  candidate  qualification  pro- 
cedures which  all  but  preclude  a  mean- 
ingful challenge  to  his  reelection. 

As  a  practical  matter.  President  Thieu 
might  as  well  proclaim  himself  "re- 
elected." In  the  spirit  of  doubletalk  made 
so  manifest  by  the  Pentagon  papers, 
three  cheers  for  self-determination. 

But  there  is  a  way  that  President 
Thieu  could  salvage  a  certain  amount  of 
honor  in  regard  to  the  election. 

The  problem  of  South  Vietnamese  po- 
litical prisoners  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  election  nor  from  the  ending  of  the 
war. 

How  can  elections  be  fair  in  Vietnam 
when  the  runnerup  In  the  last  election, 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  is  still  in  prison— 
his  fourth  year?  Dzu  is  in  very  bad  health 
due  to  maltreatment,  diet,  and  the  over- 
whelming stress  of  long  confinement  un- 
der Inhumane  conditions.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse  he  and  Nguyen  L<«u,  former 
editor  of  the  Saigon  Daily  News,  were 
recently  transferred  from  a  mainlemd 
prison  back  to  Con  Son.  While  his  situa- 
tion is  no  different  from  many  other  pris- 
oners, his  Immediate  release,  along  with 
a  sizable  number  of  others  who  comprise 
the  100,000  political  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam,  would  be  a  symbol  of  decent, 
manly,  and  humane  Intent  on  the  part  of 
President  Thieu.  At  least  a  sjmibol  as  the 
elections  approach. 


EQUITY  IN  THE  PROCBSiS  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL LEAKAGE 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  the 
legality  of  the  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers  by  the  several  newspapers 
that  have  been  given  these  documents. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  establish  equity 
in  the  process  of  governmental  leakage. 

Is  it  fair,  I  ask  you.  that  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  should 
always  be  the  prime  recipients  of  such 
top  secret  material?  What  about  the 
other  1,746  dally  newspapers,  and  the 
news  magazines  and  other  publications 
who  must  stand  by  while  these  two  jour- 
nalistic giants  devour  and  then  regurgi- 
tate the  lion's  share  of  secret  documents? 
The  newspapers  scattered  across  the  Na- 
tion's heartland  are  oititled  to  their  fair 
share. 

And  what  about  the  other  media:  tele- 
vision, news  magazines  and  other  period- 
icals, as  well  as  weekly  newspapers  and 
publications  of  specialized  interest? 
Women's  Wear  Dally  has  not  had  a  good 
Washington  exclusive  since  it  published 


drawings  of  Lynda  Bird  Johnson's  wed- 
ding drtes.  And  "Jack  and  Jill"  should 
be  considered,  too;  after  all,  our  younger 
citizens  will  be  voting  sooner  than  ever. 

But  there  Is  a  problem  that  surely  will 
soon  confront  us.  When  the  flow  of 
secret  documents  has  been  regulated,  and 
every  news  outlet  in  the  Nation  is  re- 
ceiving its  fair  share,  the  torrent  of  leaks 
will  inevitably  result  in  a  shortage:  a 
"secrecy  quantity-gap,"  if  you  will. 

We  should,  I  feel,  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission — a  blue-rib- 
bon panel — charged  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  classifying  Government 
papers  in  quantity  calculated  to  keep 
leakage  flowing  steadily. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  Commis- 
sion will  have  a  very  sensitive  assign- 
ment. Because  of  this,  the  Ck>mmlsfilon's 
activities  should  be  carefully  shielded 
from  scrutiny  by  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic. Its  membership  must  be  kept  confi- 
dential. 

And  all  reports,  memorandums,  studies, 
evaluations,  and  expense  account  vouch- 
ers should  be  boxed,  labeled  "secret," 
and  sent  to  the  Pentagon  for  safekeep- 
ing. 

THIRTY-PERST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
SOVIET  UNION  IMPOSITION  OP 
ITS  WILL  UPON  PEACE-LOVING 
PEOPLES  OP  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  VIGORITO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  have  raised  my  voice  to  de- 
cry the  plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  the 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians, 
as  they  search  for  freedom  from  an 
unwanted  (^pressor.  "Hie  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  have  been  for  more  than 
three  decades  subjected  to  a  government 
establlslhed,  not  of  their  own  determina- 
tion, but  rather  imposed  totally  contra 
to  international  law. 

June  15  marks  the  31st  anniversary  of 
that  unhappy  mcHnent  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  force  of  arms,  first  ln^x>8ed  its 
will  upon  the  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States.  The  early  years  of  occu- 
paticHi — 1940-1952 — ^were  marked  with 
armed  resistance  against  the  Soviet  in- 
truders. It  was  a  time  of  great  losses, 
when  in  Utiiuanla  alone  some  30,000 
freedom-fighters  lost  their  lives  striving 
for  self -determination.  Ttut  search  for 
freedom  is  still  alive,  but  we  must  lend 
our  strong  moral  support  so  that  the 
Baltic  pe(H>le6  may  continue  in  their 
quest  tot  a  Just  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Baltic  States,  I  wish  to  support  the  reso- 
lution which  will  be  Introduced  by  my 
colleagues — similar  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416.  Ilils  resolution  is  an  ex- 
pression of  will,  that  the  Baltic  peoples 
may  once  again  enjoy  both  peace  and 
freedom. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiics 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  Emergency  Strike  leg- 
islation with  15  additional  coeponsors, 
bringing  to  52  the  number  of  Members 
who  have  joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  seek  a  solution  to  crippling  national 
transportation  strikes.  The  measure  was 
first  introduced  as  B.B,.  8385  and  teter 
modified  in  HJl.  9088  and  HJl.  9089. 

The  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
remains  as  probable  future  business  for 
this  Congress.  Although  the  United 
Transportation  Union  and  the  carriers 
are  presently  negotiating,  either  party 
could  break  off  at  any  time  and  precip- 
itate a  series  of  selective  strikes  by  the 
brotherhood  and  possibly  lockouts  by 
management.  This  could  result  in  an 
emergency  of  sufficient  proportions  to  re- 
quire congressional  attention. 

Another  situation  which  could  easily 
result  in  the  need  for  Congress  to  act  is 
the  unresolved  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers and  the  signalmen.  This  difference 
has  merely  been  postponed  until  October 
1.  Unfortunately,  there  is  presenUy  no 
sign  of  progress  toward  setUement. 

I  am  lU^o  pleased  that  all  indications 
are  that^ur  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  legislation  this  month. 
I  am  convinced  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  favor  the  cumbersome 
ad  hoc  process  that  has  characterized  the 
recent  history  of  railroad  strikes.  Na- 
tional emergency  disputes  should  and 
can  be  settled  without  recourse  to  con- 
gressional intervention  with  proper  leg- 
islative action. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  part  of  yester- 
day's session.  Had  I  been  preser^;,  I 
would  have  voted  as  follows : 

On  rollcall  No.  172,  the  vote  on  House 
Resolution  489,  a  motion  to  table  a  re- 
quest that  the  President  furnish  the  text 
of  the  study  entitled  "United  States — 
Vietnam  Relationships,  1945-1967,"  I 
would  have  voted  "yea";  and 

On  rollcall  No.  173.  the  vote  on  HJl. 
7016,  the  conference  report  on  the  Office 
of  Education  appropriations  bill  on  fis- 
cal year  1972,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


FIFTY-TWO  NOW  '  COSPONSOR 
EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLA- 
nON 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  •  1 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.     31. 
EaSERGENCY  EaiPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  blU  (S.  31) 
to  provide  during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  suid  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ESUiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  ob.lect.  I  would  like 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  chairman 
of  the  (Committee  on  Eiducation  and 
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Labor.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  bogus  report  entitled 
"Report  on  the  Hyden.  Ky.,  Ooel  Mine 
Disaster"  that  has  been  reported  in  the 
press  as  having  been  Issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  answer  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleague  by  saying  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  bogus  report  but 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  committee 
print  that  has  been  circulated.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  the  committee  print  is 
factual.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
takes  exception  to  the  committee  print, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  call  it  up  before 
the  subcommittee.  It  is  my  judgment 
that  the  subcommittee  will  adopt  it  as  a 
subcommittee  m>ort.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  go  further,  he  can  call  it  up 
before  the  full  committee.  And,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  the  full  committee  will 
adopt  it  as  a  full  committee  report. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  further  to 
the  gentlHnan. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  at  this  point. 

Let  me  make  the  observation  that  the 
gentleman  says  that  it  may  be  called  up 
before  the  committee  and  probably  will 
be  adopted.  The  gentlemen,  then,  admits 
that  the  committee  has  not  acted  on  this 
report  and  that  the  report  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  and  that 
the  report  is  not  factual.  When  the 
gentleman  says  that  the  report  is  factual 
that  is  not  correct,  because  the  report 
says  that  the  committee  made  findings 
and  recommendations,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  not  acted  and  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted findings  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
best  judgment  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  on  the  committee,  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  fuU  committee,  will 
state  that  the  report  is  accurate. 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  take  a 
careful  look  at  this  committee  print,  he 
will  see  that  the  conclusions  set  out  in 
that  report  are  inescapable. 

I  think  the  gentl«nan  Is  complaining 
where  there  Is  no  basis  for  any  complaint. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  make  the  observation 

POINT    OF    OROnt 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
proceeding  in  the  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order  is  de- 
manded by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  28, 
1971.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaiter,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  conference  report  No. 
92-310  to  accompany  the  bill  S.  31,  the 
Emergency  Employmoit  Act. 


It  was  nearly  a  month  ago.  on  June 
2.  that  the  House  amended  and  passed 
8.  31  as  a  means  of  providing  jote  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment  by 
assisting  States  and  local  governments  in 
providing  needed  public  services. 

During  subsequent  conferences  with 
the  Senate,  we  have  arrived  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds. 

What  we  bring  before  you  today  is  not 
all  of  the  House  bill,  and  not  all  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Through  a  process  of  give 
and  take,  we  have  arrived  at  a  bill  with 
which  all  of  us  can  live.  This,  we  endorse 
to  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Neither  the  majority  nor  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  or  the  con- 
ference have  any  interest  in  passage  of 
a  bill  that  would  meet  with  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  And  we  were  all  pleased  when 
word  came  this  week — well  in  advance 
of  final  passage — that  the  President  will 
sign  this  legislation. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  review  briefly 
some  of  the  history  that  preceded  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

We  recognize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  de- 
spite a  long  period  of  prosperity,  the 
country  has  been  unable  to  solve  a 
chronic  problem  of  unemployment. 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — I  included — came 
to  feel  that  willing,  able-bodied  men  and 
women  have  a  right  to  employment,  and 
that  the  Government  should  act  as  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  That  is.  if  pri- 
vate enterprise  cbuld  not  provide  a  will- 
ing citizen  with  a  job,  then  he  had  every 
right  to  expect  his  Government  would. 

I  perscxially  feel  that  it  is  far.  far 
better  for  people  to  perform  useful  work 
on  public  services  and  receive  for  it  a 
decent  wage,  than  to  do  nothing  and 
draw  welfare  payments. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  last  year 
I  Introduced  public  service  employment 
legislation,  said  subsequently  joined  with 
other  members  in  including  this  concept 
in  HH.  15915,  a  comprehensive  man- 
power training  bill  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  reported  to 
the  House  on  October  5.  1970. 

This  measure  passed  the  House  last 
November  17  by  a  voice  vote,  after  the 
House  decisively  turned  back  an  amend- 
ment to  strip  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment title  from  the  bill. 

Both  House  and  Senate  passed  the 
conference  report  on  this  legislation  last 
December  10.  and  it  was  felt  that  a  great 
service  had  been  performed  by  the  strong 
bipartisan  majority  who  supported  It. 

It  was  most  unfortunate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  President  saw  fit  to  veto 
the  manpower  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  Had  it  been  signed 
into  law,  it  would  be  operating  today  to 
combat  the  unemployment  rate  that  has 
subsequently  gone  above  the  6  percent 
mark. 

So  strongly  did  I  feel  about  this  that 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  session  of 
Congress  in  January  of  this  year.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  17.  to  assure  an  oppor- 
timity  for  employment  to  every  Ameri- 
can seeking  work.  And  I  have  sub- 
sequently joined  with  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Educaticm  and  Labor 
in  forging  the  new  manpower  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  not  brought 


forward  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  work  for  the  needy 
and  willing  unemployed.  It  does  con- 
tain many  of  the  features  embodied  in 
the  pubUc  service  employment  title  voted 
last  December,  but  it  has  been  modified 
to  meet  administration  objections  and 
to   forestall   another   Presidential   veto. 

Notwithstanding  its  deficiencies,  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  Members. 

Now.  briefly,  the  differences  between 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  June  2 
and  this  conference  report  are  these: 

DURATION 

The  House  bill  would  have  authorized 
a  4-year  program.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  a  2-year  program,  extending  through 
fiscal  year  1973. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  $750  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
and  a  $1  billion  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  which  is  somewhat  below  the 
$4  billion  authorized  imder  the  House- 
passed  bill  for  the  "regular"  program. 
In  addition,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains authorization  for  a  "special"  em- 
ployment assistance  program  of  $250 
million  a  year  for  2  years  In  areas  where 
unemployment  exceeds  6  percent. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  conference  report  retains  the 
House  bill's  exclusion  of  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  as  eligible 
applicants. 

While  the  House  bill  had  a  flat  salcu^ 
limitation  of  $12,000  per  year  payable  to 
an  enrollee  in  a  public  service  Job.  the 
conference  bill  modifies  this  somewhat 
by  saying  that  the  Federal  contribution 
may  not  be  more  than  $12,000  a  year  for 
any  such  job. 

Also  accepted  was  the  House  provi- 
sion that  up  to  (^-third  of  the  jobs 
created  under  the  act  can  be  in  the  pro- 
fessional category. 

The  distribution  formula  for  the  funds 
authorized  conforms  to  the  terms  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
House  position  that  a  limit  of  15  percent 
be  set  on.  funds  used  for  training  and 
manpower  services.  The  remaining  85 
percent  of  the  funds  must  be  used  for 
wages  and  benefits. 

The  Senate  bill  used  and  emphasized 
the  word  "transitional"  to  qualify  public 
service  employment  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  keep  the  Sen- 
ate version,  but  accompanied  by  report 
langiiage  indicating  that  "transitional" 
not  describe  the  nature  of  the  job.  nor 
the  duration  of  the  time  the  enrollee  may 
keep  the  job.  The  word  is  merely  descrip- 
tive of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  emergency 
program  which  has  been  authorized  for 
only  2  years. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  paragraph 
from  the  report: 

For  IndlTldiiala  employed  under  tbe  pro- 
gram, it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  oonfereee 
that  public  service  employment  jobs  lead 
wherever  poaslble  to  permanent  positions  in 
the  public  or  private  sector. 

We  are  aU  agreed  that  the  public  serv- 
ice emplo3mient  created  by  this  act  shall 
not  be  of  the  dead  end.  make-work  va- 
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riety,  long  feared  by  the  orlUcs  of  this 
leglalatlon. 

Thla  is  good  leglalailoo,  and  bfuUy 
needed  in  an  era  when  a  'high  rate  of 
unemidoyment  la  coming  to  be  the  rule. 
Here,  in  ace  b(dd  stroke,  we  create  new 
Jobs,  and  we  give  a  hand  to  those  hard 
pressed  State  and  local  imlts  of  govern- 
ment who  find  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
perform  the  public  sendee  functions. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues. Representative  Danbls  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  members  of  his  Select 
Subcommittee  on  taJom,  for  the  fine  watt 
they  did  in  preparing  this  legislation  and 
shei^ierdlng  it  through  to  final  passage. 
In  Congressban  Dahixls,  the  sutxsommlt- 
tee  has  a  leader  of  great  ability  and  com- 
passion for  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  and  he  deserves  the  thanks  of 
allot  us. 

Congressman  Escb.  who  has  devoted  so 
much  time  and  effort  to  this  legislation, 
In  the  subcommittee,  the  committee,  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  and  in  the  confer- 
ence, likewise  Is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
all  of  us  for  his  contributions. 

Congressman  Quik,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  also  ontrlbuted  much 
to  the  legislation.  He  has  my  personal 
thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  com- 
mittee for  his  work. 

All  of  the  conferees  were  diligent  to 
the  position  of  the  House,  as  the  result- 
ing conference  report  clearly  proves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will  lose 
no  time  in  pnafting  this  legislation  Into 
law.  The  States  and  the  towns  and  coun- 
ties all  over  America  are  waiting  for  It. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gec- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Just 
what  type  of  Jobs  the  committee  con- 
templates that  this  bill  would  provide? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  types  of  regular  Jobs 
that  are  necessary  In  connection  with  sis- 
sistlng  the  police,  jobs  in  the  parks.  Jobs 
in  public  instituUoDs,  In  coimty  boards 
of  education,  city  bocuxls  of  education,  in 
city  halls,  court  houses,  cleaning  up 
streets,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  mnnnfti 
Jobs? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Manual  jobs,  and  other 
oflSce  Jobs,  both  manual  and  professional 
and  office  Jobs,  Jobs  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  we  can 
properly  say,  then,  that  whatever  jobs 
the  city  or  county  or  governmental  unit 
has  to  offer  will  be  included? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  have  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  discretion 
to  approve  the  plan  of  that  governmental 
unit.  Yes. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkrkiits)  said  about  all 
the  conferees  in  the  House  «igning  the 
rQx>rt  is  accurate.  Some  people  may  won- 
der about  at  least  the  Republican  con- 
ferees who  all  voted  against  the  bill  as  it 
went  to  the  House,  signing  thie  conference 


report,  and  it  is  because  we  did  make 
significant  changes  that  now  make  the 
legislation  acceptable  to  us.  We  will  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Let  me  point  out  those  changes. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  conference  re- 
port on  page  4,  indicating  the  language 
in  section  7(a)  you  will  find  the  words 
"transitional  employment  for  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  persons." 

At  tht  end  of  subsection  (a)  it  says: 

To  enable  such  persons  to  move  Into  em- 
ployroent  or  training  not  supported  under 
this  Act. 

This,  to  us,  is  an  indloati<m  of  the  type 
of  transitional  employment  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  has  felt  very  strongly 
all  the  time  that  they  did  not  want  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  remove  people 
from  public  service  employment  during 
the  term  of  the  act. 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  It  au- 
thorized a  5-year  program.  In  Confer- 
ence we  accepted  a  2-year  bill.  This  Is 
the  way  we  compromised  our  differences. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Esch  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  in  the  House 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
require  that  people  move  off  pidslic  serv- 
ice employment  after  2  years.  In  the  con- 
ference in  resolving  that  question,  we 
just  reported  a  2 -year  bill,  but  we  made 
it  clear  In  the  report  that  there  could  not 
be  a  requironent  that  a  person  be  taken 
off  a  job  before  the  expiration  of  this 
two-year  act  nor  could  it  be  a  require- 
ment that  the  job  must  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  would  only  be  a  period  of  less 
than  2  years.  So  we  resolved  our  dif- 
ferences. 

If  you  will  also  locric  at  sut>section  (b) 
of  section  7  following  subsection  (a), 
also  on  page  4,  you  will  see  this  language 
that  we  accepted  in  conference  on  the 
Senate  bill: 

(b)  Programs  oaelsted  under  tills  Act  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  be  designed  with  a 
view  toward — 

( 1 )  developing  new  care««,  or 

(2)  providing  <vpcrtunltlee  for  caner  ad- 
vancement, or 

(3)  providing  opportunities  for  continued 
training.  Including  on-the-job  training,  or 

(4)  providing  transitional  puMlc  service 
employment  which  will  enable  the  individ- 
uals so  employed  to  move  into  pubUc  or  pri- 
vate employment  or  training  not  supported 
under  this  Act. 

■f  believe  this  is  the  language  that  now 
gives  the  assurance  of  transitional  em- 
ployment as  the  President  wanted  when 
he  vetoed  the  manpower  bill  last  year  and 
why  he  assured  us  when  he  vetoed  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill,  that  he  will 
sign  this  bill. 

I  might  also  p(dnt  out  that  there  was 
some  questkm  on  our  minds  on  the  pre- 
vailing wage  language  In  the  House  bill. 
We  adoiTted  the  Senate  language,  mean- 
ing the  prevailing  wage  would  be  limited 
to  the  same  employer.  Because  we  ran 
into  the  difficulty  of  say.  a  city  haq)ital 
and  a  Federal  hospital  In  the  same  city 
paying  different  wages  and  that  the  wage 
in  the  city  hoqiital  would  then  have  to  be 
increased  for  all  its  employees  If  the 
prevailing  wage  were  determined  for  the 
entire  locality. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  interject  the  Ped- 


eral  Government  into  the  wage  lev^  of 
the  local  go>vemmait  and  the  State  gov- 
ernment, as  seemed  to  be  the  danger  In 
the  House  bill. 

We  found  when  we  got  through  with 
the  semantics  of  what  everybody  was 
saying,  that  there  was  agreement  and  we 
agreed  on  the  Senate  language  in  the 
conference  report. 

Also  I  should  point  out  the  language 
we  wanted  ao  much  in  the  House  bill  was 
retained  In  regard  to  veterans. 

The  q)eclal  emphasis  for  the  veterans 
is  now  written  "special  consideration" 
Instead  of  "preference"  as  it  was  in  the 
House  bill.  But  it  will  enable  veterans 
returning  from  action  In  Vietnam  or 
Korea,  if  they  Uave  served  since  August 
1964  to  receive  special  coisideratlon. 

So  I  am  pleased  with  the  legislation, 
but  as  with  all  legislation  It  is  not  100 
percent  the  way  I  wanted  It  or  the  way 
anybody  else  wanted  it,  but  it  Is  I  think 
an  excellent  compromise  and  should  be 
supported. 

There  Is  one  other  matter,  of  course, 
of  conc^n  to  the  administration.  They 
want  strenuously  to  have  the  Congress 
consider  their  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  called  "special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  manpower." 

In  talking  with  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Danhls),  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  we  have  an 
agreement  and  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Danhls)  to  discuss  that  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding.  I  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  not  only  to  the 
genUeman  in  the  well,  but  in  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  full  committee,  before 
the  rules  committee,  and  during  the 
course^of  debate  on  the  bill  on  the  House 
floor  in  early  June  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit^ 
tee  on  Labor  to  conduct  hearings  on 
comprehensive  manpower  legl^tim, 
which  would  Include  not  only  legislation 
that  is  pending  but  also  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  matter  that  might 
be  introduced  in  the  future,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's manpower  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  move 
that  legislation  along  and  to  try  to  get 
a  biU  reported  to  the  full  committee  so 
that  the  full  committee  may  act  upon 
such  legislation  before  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman.  I 
want  to  say  publicly,  too,  I  know  that 
when  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey 
says  that,  he  means  it,  as  everyone 
should  know.  I  am  confident  the  g«iUe- 
man  vrill  see  that  hearings  are  held  and 
such  comprehensive  manpower  legisla- 
tion as  the  majority  of  the  subcommit- 
tee will  supp(xt  will  be  reported  this 
calendar  year  1971. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  a  similar  question  also  on  this 
subject  following  the  assurance  of  the 
genUanan  from  New  Jersey.  While  the 
genUeman  from  Kentucky  has  said 
many  times  that  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  has  the  responsU)l]lty  for 
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holdliig  hearings,  he  has  given  assurance 
to  me  time  and  again  that  he  will  see 
that  the  fall  committee  takes  action  on 
irtiatever  the  subcommittee  reports  to 
him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  I  was  not  in- 
terested in  marching  up  the  hill  and 
down  again  on  the  manpower  bill.  We 
had  great  need  for  these  Jobs  through- 
out America  last  year  and  this  I  have 
discussed  with  the  gentleman  the  prop- 
osition that  if  we  could  arrive  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds,  we  would  certainly  like 
to  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  I  did 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  as  soon  as 
the  bill  was  introduced.  I  would  refer  it 
to  the  subcoi^mittee.  I  further  told  the 
gentleman  f  romlkdnnesota  that  I  did  not 
know  the  type  of  bill  the  full  committee 
would  vote  out,  but  that  we  would  take 
the  bill  up  Immediately  after  it  is  reported 
by  the  subcommittee  for  action.  No  one 
can  make  any  ccnunitment  as  to  the 
type  of  bill  the  fun  oommlttee  will  re- 
port. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  that 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  he  wUl 
be  aiwlstlng  in  the  mark-up  of  the  so- 
called  Economic  Opportunities  Act, 
which  includes  several  of  these  manpower 
programs  which  we  desire  to  extend.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  plans  at  a  later  date 
to  merge  those  programs  in  connection 
with  your  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals, that  will  be  a  matter  for  the 
committee  to  decide. 

At  the  same  time  I  can  assure  the  gm- 
tleman  thaiwe  will  not  obstruct  orderly 
procedure,  we  will  make  sure  that  any 
bills  that  are  introduced  will  be  prompt- 
ly referred,  and  that  any  bills  that  are 
promptly  voted  out  of  the  subcommittee 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  full  committee. 
I  think  that  is  the  full  extent  of  the  gen- 
tleman's agreement  with  myself. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  assurance. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  ^Tcaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  conference  reptnt,  as 
I  understand  it,  authorizes  $1,750  milllixi 
over  a  2-yemr  vtxioA.  What  was  the 
money  figure  in  the  original  authorizing 
legislation  as  passed  Iqr  the  Houae? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  money  figure  as  panmrl 
by  the  House  was  the  same  as  the  amount 
In  this  bill  for  the  2  years  in  question. 
Of  couTK.  thtfe  was  1  year,  being  fiscal 
1971.  which  was  Included  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  which  is  not  a  part 
of  this  and  3  years  beyond  this  bill,  fiscal 
1974  and  1975.  But  I  might  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  gentleman 
refers  to  now  of  $1,750  million  is  $500 
million  short  of  what  is  actually  In  this 
bill.  There  is  $750  million  on  the  national 
triggering,  plus  the  $250  million  of  sec- 
tion 6  money,  making  it  $1  billion  for 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  today.  There 
is  $1  billion  in  the  n^tinnni  program  and 
$250  million  in  sectioo  6,  being  the  local 
program  for  fiscal  1973,  which  makes  it 
a  total  of  $2,250  million  authorized  in 
this  conference  report. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tat 
including  the  additional  amount.  I  had 
not  noted  it  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  biU.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dahxkls)  . 

Mr.  DANIEU3  of  New  Jersey,  lit. 
Speaker,  unemployment  in  America  Is 
our  most  serious  domestic  problem.  It  has 
risen  steadily  for  the  past  2  years — by 
73.5  percent  from  the  first  quarter  of 
1969  to  the  first  quarter  of  1971 — and 
shows  no  sign  of  declining  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

There  is  no  more  desperate  plight  than 
that  faced  by  the  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  work  but  for  whom  there  is  no 
work.  Tbat  desperate  situation  is  faced 
right  now  by  over  5  minion  of  our  f  ^ow 
citizens. 

The  "Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971,"  for  which  I  adc  your  support  is 
designed  to  deal  with  a  real  emergency. 

People  do  not  want  to  sit  home  and 
receive  welfare  checks  with  no  accom- 
plishment to  show  for  their  money.  They 
want  to  make  it  on  their  own.  "n^ey 
want  to  work  and  feel  the  rewards  of 
employment — ^tbe  reward  of  pride  in  see- 
ing tangible  results  of  efforts  on  their 
part.  This  is  why  we  need  this  bill  so 
desperately. 

The  principal  purposes  of  S.  31  are: 

First.  To  put  unemployed  persons  to 
work,  and 

Second.  In  doing  so,  to  provide  needed 
public  services  to  our  citizens. 

The  conferees  present  to  you  a  bill 
which  enjoys  the  widespread  support  of 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  compromise  provides  iot  a  2-year 
autliorizatkMi;  $750  million  is  authorlaed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June  1972, 
and  $1  billion  is  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1973.  If  the  national 
unemployment  rate  grows  to  4.6  percent 
or  more  for  3  consecutive  months,  the 
Secretary  could  begin  to  contract  for 
programs.  The  funding  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  be  retroactive,  so  our  present 
economic  conditions  would  make  this  act 
immediately  effective. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  "special  em- 
ployment assistance  program."  It  au- 
thorizes to  be  appropriate  for  this  pro- 
gram $250  million  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  in  June  1972  and  June  1973.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  an  applicant  must  have  an 
area  within  its  Jiirisdlction  that  has  had 
a  rate  of  imemploymaxt  of  6  percent  or 
more  for  3  consecutive  months.  This  pro- 
vision focuses  funds  into  local  areas  of 
great  need  that  are  pockets  or  chronic 
imemployment. 

Eligible  m>pllcants  under  the  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act"  are  units  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  general  local  govern- 
ment; public  agencies  and  institutions 
which  are  subdivisions  of  State  or  gen- 
eral local  government  and  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Government :  and  Indian 
tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reservations. 

Some  of  the  other  reconciled  differ- 
ences include  the  House  provisian  which 
gives  special  consideratlm  to  ttie  need  for 
Jobe  for  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  R>rce8  In  Indochina  or  Korea,  on 
or  after  August  5, 1964. 


We  also  adopted  the  House  provision 
which  provides  that  an  applicant  must 
give  asBurances  that  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  t3ie  particiiwntfi  in  the  program 
will  be  professionals  within  (ftie  meaning 
of  sectton  13(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  although  the  Secretary 
may  waive  the  limitation  in  exceptional 
circumstances.  This  restriction  does  not 
aix^  to  classroom  teachers. 

Hie  House  provl^on  that  no  person 
emfrioyed  in  a  public  service  Job  may  be 
paid  in  excess  of  $12,000  per  year  was 
adopted.  This  provision  is  not  intended 
to  limit  the  total  amount  an  individual 
can  receive,  but  singly  limits  the  Federal 
contribution. 

The  conferees  aJso  adopted  the  House 
distribution  formula.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  funds  ^ipropriated  under  section  5 
will  be  distributed  among  and  within  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion 
which  the  total  number  of  unemidoyed 
persons  in  such  States  bears  to  such  total 
number  in  all  States,  with  $1.5  million  as 
a  guaranteed  fntnimum  to  each  State. 
The  Federal  share  will  be  up  to  90  per- 
cent; the  non-Federal  share  may  be  in 
cash  or  kind. 

Nottiing  could  be  worse  than  to  put  to- 
gether training  programs  for  particular 
skills  and  then  find  after  the  program 
is  completed  that  there  is  no  Job  avallaUe 
for  the  skills  attained.  Raising  expecta- 
tions without  available  Jobe  could  create 
a  very  tense  and  frustrating  experience 
for  the  persons  involved. 

The  clear  Intoit  of  this  bill  is  to  create 
Jobs.  Therefore,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
not  leas  than  85  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  act  shall  be  used 
for  wages  and  employment  benefits. 

The  150.000  Jobs  created  by  this  meas- 
ure will  not  be  a  cure-all  to  the  crisis 
that  claims  over  5  million  Americans 
who  are  unemidoyed.  But  this  is  an  im- 
portant move  in  forming  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  severe  employment  and 
manpower  problems  facing  this  Nation. 

On  Tuesday,  June  29,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  veto  message  to  Congrees 
on  the  aocderated  public  works  Ull. 
stated  that — 

Kxpanaloa  of  Job  opportiuiltlw  for  thOM 
pr«aently  unemploTWl  la  on«  at  tlUa  «dmln- 
UtnUon'B  hlghMt  prtorltlM. 

He  said  that  measures  to  provide  more 
Jobs  must  be  effective  and  must  "hold 
real  promise  of  providing  the  Jobs  when 
they  are  needed,  where  they  are  needed, 
for  the  persons  who  most  need  than." 
The  President  further  stated  that  the 
public  srevlce  Jobe  bill  meets  this  test. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  stress  that 
the  untiring  efforts  and  bipartisan  co- 
operation of  all  the  conf«reea  from  both 
bodies  have  made  S.  31  a  compromise  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  a  meas- 
un  that  we  all  can  support  and  be  proud 
of. 

Every  day  we  waste  in  not  achieving 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  is  another 
day  lost  in  the  effort  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  our  great  cities  and  rural  areas  toward 
degradation  and  decay  trnd  the  fedlng 
of  hopelessness  among  their  inhabitants. 

We  must  act  now — I  urge  immediate 
passage  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  6peaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report:  I  also 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  and  commen- 
dation to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Danixls)  whose  diligence,  whose 
patience,  whose  understanding  really 
brought  about  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
prtMnise  substantively,  first  of  all,  to 
make  it  possible  to  get  on  with  the  pro- 
gram of  actually  providing  150,000  Jobs 
for  unemployed  people  today,  in  the 
main  part  of  the  bill,  plus  $250  million 
for  Jobs  in  those  areas  of  hi^  imem- 
ployment. 

Beyond  his  work,  his  patience  and  his 
diligence  in  bringing  about  substantive 
changes,  he  also  had  the  patience  to 
bring  about  a  compromise  which  was  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties,  and  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  and  therefore  on 
which  would  be  signed  into  law  and 
would  end  up  in  actual  Jobs  rather  than 
Just  political  rhetoric. 

I  believe  he  is  an  outstanding  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  cannot 
praise  him  too  much  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  goes  about  doing  his  Job. 

Mr.  DANIEUS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  those  kind  remarks. 
I  do  wish  to  add  that  this  report  is  the 
product  of  the  work,  the  effort  and  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  rendered  by  all 
the  Members  not  only  of  the  subcom- 
mittee but  of  the  fiUl  committee  as  well. 

Mr.  liiAZZOLI.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEliS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yidding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Daniels,  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  committee  and  obviously  now  in 
the  conference.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  is  going  to  help  America  at  this 
time,  and  our  working  people,  it  is  giv- 
ing them  something  to  do  which  is  gain- 
ful and  productive.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  words  to  the  many  said  concerning 
the  good  work  the  gentleman  has  done. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
yield  briefly  to  two  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  . 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  believe  we  should  recognize  that  any 
time  we  have  a  conference  report  back 
the  major  criterion  we  should  examine  is 
as  to  whether  the  bill  which  came  back  is 
a  better  bill  than  was  originally  in  the 
House.  In  the  case  of  this  bill  that  surely 
is  true. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  in 
terms  of  the  conference  report,  as  out- 
lined by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qtnx)  does  give  indication  that  it  is 
substantially  Improved.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  concept  of  transitional  is  in 
the  bill.  That  is  a  major  factor  in  which 


there  has  been  great  discussion.  More- 
over, it  does  have  a  2-year  limitation, 
and  that  too  is  an  improvement.  We  have 
been  assiu-ed — and  this  is  most  signifi- 
cant— that  hearings  will  be  held  and  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  present  on 
this  floor  a  comprehensive  manpower 
training  bill,  during  the  course  of  this 
year. 

Additionally,  we  were  able  to  retain 
the  provisions  of  the  House  regarding 
veterans  "special  consideration"  and  the 
provision  regarding  that  the  recipients 
be  subdivisions  of  local  units  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  what  this  bill  does  not  do.  It  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
this  coimtry,  but  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reaching  out  to  those  pockets  of 
high  unemployment  and  hopefully  get- 
ting people  immediately  tato  public  serv- 
ice Jobs.  Unemployment  in  this  country 
has  been  caused  by  President  Nixon's 
successful  winding  down  of  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  the  cut  in  military 
spending.  Considering  all  of  the  ele- 
ments, I  would  support  the  conference 
report  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stiigck)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amf  erence  report. 

There  are  three  things  that  I  want  to 
briefly  comment  on. 

One  is  to  suggest  to  the  Members  (rf 
the  House  that  this  bill  which  comes  to 
us  in  this  form  is  a  vastly  superior  bill, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  that  which  passed 
the  House.  The  work  of  the  conference 
succeeded  in  achieving  the  result  of  se- 
curing a  biU  which  would  be  acceptable 
and  put  pe(M>le  to  work  and  which  would 
do  it  on  a  basis  that  would  make  sure 
they  could  have  the  kind  of  movement 
necessary  from  subsidized  pubUc  s«^ce 
employment  to  regular  p^kdic  employ- 
ment or  the  private  sect^.  Others  have 
noted  the  differences  between  the  House 
passed  version  which  I  (HHXMed  and  this 
conference .  report  and  those  improve- 
ments made  in  conference  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  sign  the  report  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Second,  it  is  important  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  recognize  that  tiie 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Esch)  in  the  subcommittee,  in  the 
full  committee  and  here  on  the  floor  with 
the  substitute  l»Il  is  a  significant  reason 
for  the  fact  that  we  come  here  today  with 
a  bill  that  has  been  signed  by  all  of  the 
conferees.  Yes.  there  wne  differences, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  the  Members 
of  tiie  House  for  the  kind  of  work  he  put 
in  in  pialdng  it  posslUe  for  the  House 
to  go  into  the  conference  on  the  basis 
that  It  could  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dakizls)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  bring  this  conference  report 
back. 

I,  for  (me,  want  to  take  some  time  here 
to  salute  the  work  that  the  g«itleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  ESch)  has  done  in 


bringing  about  this  compromise  and 
conference  repc»t. 

Mr.  Speaker,  third,  there  are  two 
spedflc  features  of  this  bill  about  which 
I  have  some  oonoem. 

In  the  language  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers,  there  is  a  listing  of  cities 
for  secti(Hi  6.  I  must  say  that  I  want  to 
make  sure  it  is  clear  that  while  I  agree 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Watts  were  two 
cities  mentioned  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram, I  did  not  find  at  any  time  in  the 
conference  that  there  was  any  discussion 
of  some  of  the  other  cities  listed.  The 
language  of  the  managers  in  the  report 
I  hope  will  not  be  construed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  require  them  to 
carry  out  a  program  in  "portions  of  Seat- 
tle" or  other  cities  listed  and  which  were 
not  discussed  in  the  omf  erenoe  itself  and 
which  I  think  goes  beyond  what  the  con- 
ferees intended.  We  have  a  definition, 
but  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  listing  of  those  cities  in  no 
way  means  the  Department  of  Labor 
must  designate  those  particular  sections 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisctmsln.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  conferees  to  limit 
consideration  of  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  Watts  and  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant and  the  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try mentioned  in  the  report  where  there 
are  high  degrees  of  unemploymoit.  Those 
examples  were  merely  mentioned  to  give 
some  idrai  of  what  the  conferees  and  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  we  referred 
to  these  areas. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentleman's  clarifi- 
cation of  the  language  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  so  as  to  insure  that  eli- 
gibility must  be  determined  and  simple 
mention  in  the  report  does  not  require 
the  Secretary  to  take  acticm. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washingt(Hi. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  By  the  same  token,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  me 
that  if  the  unemi^oyment  situation  in 
the  areas  listed  were  such  that  would 
qualify  them  to  come  under  the  ausfrices 
of  this  section  6  the  determination  would 
have  to  be  made  that  they  would  qualify. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yldd? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yi^d  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  mtm- 
agemeht  of  this  Government  when  the 
"make  work"  programs  must  be  resorted 
to.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  coimtry,  with  an  aimual 
gross  national  product  of  $1  trillion  and 
$65  billion  that  it  must  pass  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide "make  work"  to  the  tune  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion for  2  years.  That  is  a  WPA  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisc<»isin.  I  must 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  be- 
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Ueve  this  bill  creates  a  "make  wmk"  job 
program.  It  is  designed  to  aosore  that  the 
Jobs  are  producthre  and  needed  ones. 

Farther.  Mr.  ^waker,  section  8  of  the 
bin  contained  in  the  conferenee  repwt 
comes  back  with  the  language  of  the 
other  body  In  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  may  pay  up  to  90  percent  <tf  the 
cost  of  the  application.  This  Is  dUTerent 
from  the  Hbose  version  which  reqtdred 
100-peroent  payment  by  the  Fsderal  Qof- 
emment.  I  think  It  is  helpful  to  allow 
flexibUlty  to  the  local  community  and 
the  Departmeat  of  Labor  to  wu^  out 
what  amount  each  shall  support  and 
contribute.  I  think  this  change  from  the 
vetsian  of  the  bUl  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  is  an  Impitnrement  at  this 
point.    

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  wil  the  gen- 
tleman  yield?  f 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUI&  It  would  provide  the  incen- 
tive and  th»  requirement  for  the  local 
communities  and  the  States  to  assume 
more  responsibility  for  their  public  serv- 
ice employment  and  the  adaption  of  this 
language,  "not  to  exceed  90  percent"  cer- 
tainly will  cause  them  to  accept  what 
responsibility  they  can.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  said,  the  local 
oommunltles  and  the  States  share  may 
be  in  cash  or  kind,  and  I  think  the 
change  to  in  cash  or  kind  should  be  an 
Improvement  ao  the  local  and  State  re- 
sponslblUty  may  be  met. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yleid? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  provision  In  the 
bill  unequivocally  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shah  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  Jobs. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota.   

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gaiOeman  from  Ken- 
tucky will  read  section  8(2)  it  says  not 
to  exceed  90  percent.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage that  Is  in  the  bill  as  the  con- 
fwrence  reported. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  clearly 
do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  correct. 

1ST.  PERKINS.  That  Is  the  argimient 
"we  had  last  year,  whether  we  would 
limit  the  Secretary  to  pay  less  than  80 
percent.  I  think  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  the  Secretary  pay  90  per- 
cent. I  feer  that  is  the  construction  that 
we  have  to  place  on  that  language. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kmtucky  I  think 
it  was  the  clear  Intent  of  the  otHiferees 
that  the  language  of  the  bin  oontaived 
in  the  conference  report  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  lAbor  shall  pay  not  to  exceed 
90  percent  and  is  language  which  by  no 
means  requires  that  he  has  to  pay  90 
percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  But  it  says  "not  to  ex- 
ceed 90  percent."  The  discussion  in  oon- 
foenoe  was  not  90  percent  or  85  percent 
or  80  percent.  We  said  the  Secretary  may 
approve  an  sa)pllcatlon  up<»  determining 
that  the  request  does  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  and  gave  him  leeway 


to  waive  the  10  percent.  It  is  clear  that 
the  conferees  did  not  contemplate  lAbor 
Department  Jockeying  with  that  90  per- 
cent Federal  share.  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when  a  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  welsh  on  a  flim  congressional  com- 
mitment toUie  Naticm's  unemployed. 

Mr.  QDTE.  I  made  the  motion  in  the 
conference  committee  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate language  in  regard  to  9010.  receding 
from  the  100  percent  In  the  House  bill. 
The  decision  was  to  accept  the  Senate 
language  and  the  Senate  language  is  in 
the  biM,  "(2)  the  approvable  request  for 
funds  does  not  exceed  90  per  centiuu  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  program 
proposed  in  such  aK>llcatlon.  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  special  dr- 
cxmistances  or  other  provisions  of  law 
warrant  the  waiver  of  this  requirement:". 
So  you  cannot  make  any  interpretation 
on  it  other  than  what  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Bfinnesota  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PERSONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
conference  r^wrt. 

The.  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  Ml  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  taken;  smd  there 
were— yeas  343.  nays  14,  not  voting  76. 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  176J 

TKAS— 343 

Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Butka.  MkM. 
BurUioD.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  P». 
Bymaa,  WU. 
Bjran 
CabeU 
Cmmp 
OMWjr.  H.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaer.  Tax. 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chlabotan 
Clancy 
Claik 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon.Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CDmne.ni. 
Conte 
Conyen 
CoustiUn 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
nanleleon 
Davie,  S.C. 
Dans.  Wis. 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnritii 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 


Abbttt 

Aberaetby 

Aboureak 

Abauc 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunslo 
Arends 
Ashley 
AMpin 
AaplnaU 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berdand 
Betts 
Benu 
Biagsl 
Blaster 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggi 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademaa 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfldd 
Brotsman 
Brown.  Ulcb. 


Dln«eU 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

■ckhardt 


>dwaRla.AU. 

■dwards,  Calif. 

■nberg 

Brlenbom 

lach 

■shlaman 

■Tana,CoIo. 

BTlns,Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

PIsber 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Prellnghuysen 
Fieiisel 
Wey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakls 
Oallagher 


(Mhnats 
OMdos 
Oettys 
OMaimo 
'Olbbons 
Ckridwater 
Qaaaaltm 
Ooodllns 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Orsen.Ors«. 
Orsen,  Pa. 
OrUBn 
OroTv 
Ouhser 
Ouda 
Banuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley   . 


Mathls.Ga. 
Matsunasa 
llayne 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkra 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
MlseU 
MoUohan 


StOefmaln 

Sarbanes 

Satterteld 

Soberle 

Bcheusr 

Sehneebell 

Schwenffel 

Soott 

BebeUiM 

8elberlln« 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Bisk 

Skublts 


Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Haraha 
Harvey 


Montgoaxery 

Morgan 

Morse 


Hays 

Hechlcr,  W.  Va. 
Halstoakl 
Blcka.  Mass. 
Hleks.Waah. 
mills 

Holineld 
Horton 
Hoemer 
Howard 

Hun 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonaa^  Ala. 

Jonaa,  N.C. 

Karth 

KastenmelCT 

Kasen 

Keating 

Kee 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

I'«CgM 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,Md. 

MoClory 

McCloakey 

McColllater 

McCormadc 

McDade 

McBwen 

MeFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 


Madden 
Mahon 

MalUlard 


Mathlas,  Calif . 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
Blackburn 
Burke,  na. 
Burleson,  Tex. 


Murphy,  ni. 
Moiphy.  N.T. 

Mm 

Natcber 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nlz 

Obqr 

O'Hai* 

O'KodAI 

O-NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

PUce 

Ptanle 

Poage 

PodeU 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Raid.  N.T. 

Beuss 

Blegle 

Roberta 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

TTriawiillisI 

Boatenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

NATS— 14 

Colmer 

Crane 

Dowdy 

Qroua 

Haley 


aotlth.  Calif . 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith,  N.T. 
Snyder 
^>rlBcar 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  ▼. 
Steed 

Btetgar,  Wla. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Btubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Symington 
TalcoU 
Taague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompaon,  Oa. 
Tbompaon,  VJ. 
Thomson,  .wis. 
Tbona 
Tleman 
UdaU 
TTllman 
VanDeerUn 
VanderJagt 
Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldla 

Ware 

Whalan 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurat 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

WoUr 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung.  Fla. 

Toung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Henderson 
Jarman 
Schmlta 
Spence 


NOT  VOTINO— 78 


Alexander 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bingham 

Bow 

Brasoo 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

CaSery 

Oederberg 

CeUer 

Corner 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Corman 

Cotter 

Davis.  Ga. 

delaOana 


Dellums 

Dent 

Devine 

Donohue 

■dwards,  lA. 

OrUBths 

Hagan 

BaU 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hanaen.  Idaho 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

KeUh 


Klucsynskl 
KuykendaU 
Latndgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
McCltire 
Mcculloch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Martin 

Melcher 

Mills,  Atk. 

Minshall 

Moorhead 

Passman 
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Poff 

Ruppe 

Sullivan 

PurceU 

Ranrlmffi 

Taylor 

Randall 

Baylor 

Wampler 

Rhodes 

Slkes 

Watta 

Roe 

Steele 

Wilson, 

Rouaaelot 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Charles  H 

Runnels 

Stephens 

Wydler 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Hanrtman. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr  H6bert  with  Bfr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  B<r.  Hall. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Bfr.  Davts  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  ISx.  Keith. 

Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  C<»inan  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Iilartln. 

Mr.  Kluczynakl  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mrs.  OrUBths  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Bartng  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr:  Passman  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  MlnshaU. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  w<tb  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  RandaU. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  sUlI  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  during  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  Just 
agreed  to.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO.  1  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  DURINO  THE 
SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  TODAY 

Mf.  RYAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  unaiU- 
mous  consent  that  Subcommittee  No.  1 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of 
the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.  : 


EXTENDING  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2133) 
to  extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  3  months. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3133 
An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control     Act,     as     emended,     for     three 
months 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  a-nd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
funds  authorized  to  be  approprt&ted  in  sec- 
tions 6(n)  and  6(e)  of  the  PederaJ  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466  et  eeq. ) ,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  BhaU  remain  avaUable  until  September 
30.  1971. 

Sxc.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33  U.8.C. 
446  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
•••10.000.000"  the  following:  ",  and  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  September  30, 
1971,  M,500,000". 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8 
(d)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.),  is 
amended  by  etrtklng  '•and  •1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'•1,250,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971;  and 
•500.000.000  for  the  three-month  period  end- 
ing September  30,  1971." 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  month  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  been  holding  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  operation  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  We  have  heard 
from  representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  State  and 
local  governments  on  the  many  problems 
involved  In  the  implementation  of  this 
most  important  program.  The  hearings 
have  been  extremely  helpful  in  reviewing 
the  status  of  the  program  and  in  spot- 
lighting many  of  the  major  issues  which 
must  be  solved. 

These  oversight  hearings  will  prob- 
ably continue  for  another  week.  There- 
after, the  committee  will  consider  the 
various  legislative  proposals  now  pend- 
ing before  It.  Tlie  legislative  hearings 
will  be  in  depth  and,  in  all  probability, 
will  continue  beyond  the  August  recess 
before  the  Committee  will  report  out  a 
bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  continue 
the  fimdlng  for  programs  imder  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Contrcd  Act.  it  is 
necessary  to  call  up  S.  2133  for  immedi- 
ate House  consideration.  The  bill  in- 
cludes three  sections. 

Section  1  provides  that  fimds  author- 
ized for  research,  investigations,  training, 
and  information  under  section  5,  and  for 
research  and  development  under  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  would  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971. 


Section  2  authorizes  $2,500,000  for 
grants  for  State  water  pollution  omtrol 
programs  for  the  S-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971,  a  level  which  is  25 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  authoriza- 
tion. 

Section  3  authorizes  construction 
grants  for  the  3-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971,  in  the  amount  at 
$500  million,  a  level  which  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  budget  request 
for  this  program. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  is  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  program,  nils  exten- 
sion is  needed  at  the  present  time  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  later  request  a 
further  extension  if  the  committee  has 
not  completed  action  on  the  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  by  September 
30.  I  wouAl  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  S.  2133. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  ttie  Public  Woiics  Ccxnmit- 
tee,  in  supporting  S.  2133. 

This  bill  would  extend  expiring  au- 
thorizations for  parts  of  our  water  p<ri- 
lution  control  program  for  33  months.  In 
so  doing,  it  would  provide  time  neces- 
sary for  the  Piri>lic  Works  Committee  to 
continue  the  difficult  task  of  evaluating 
existing  legislation  for  water  pc^ution 
control  programs  and  to  develc4>  com- 
prehensive water  polluticm  control  legis- 
lation, probably  by  the  aid  of  the  3 
months. 

S.  2133  would  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  water  pollution  control  program 
while  providing  additional  time. 

Specifically,  S.  2133  would  extend  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  in  three 
areas.  Section  1  of  S.  2133  makes  the 
$75  million  authorized  to  be  a{H>roprlated 
by  section  5(n)  and  the  $60  million  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  sectl<m  6 
(e)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  "available  until  September  30, 
1971."  A  total  of  $59.5  million  of  these 
authorizations  have  not  been  appropri- 
ated and  would  be  available  for  appro- 
priation unddr  this  section.  This  will  ex- 
tend the  existing  authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  until 
September  30,  1971.  Thus,  with  the  re- 
quired appropriation,  EPA  could  con- 
tinue the  obUgaUon  of  funds  through 
September  30  for  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  training  per  section  5  use  for 
grants  for  research  and  development  per 
section  6. 

Section  2  of  S.  2133  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  for  grants  to 
States  for  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams for  the  3-month  period  ending 
September  30,  1971.  This  authorization 
is  at  the  same  annual  rate  as  the  $10 
million  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
section  7  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  These  grants  assist  the  State  and 
interstate  agencies  in  meeting  the  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  water  pollution,  including  the  train- 
ing of  personnel  of  public  agencies. 

Section  3  of  S.  2133  authorizes  the 
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appropriation  of  $500  miUlcH)  for  grants 
to  States,  municiiialltles,  and  intermu- 
nlcipal  and  interstate  agencies  for  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  works. 
The  $500  mlllian  for  the  3-month  period 
is  equal,  on  an  annual  rate  basis,  to  the 
$2  billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  such  grants  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1972,  1073,  and 
1974.  which  amount  the  House  approved 
by  passage  of  the  Agrlculture-aivlron- 
mental  Protection  Ai>propriation  Act 
last  week.  This  increase  in  authorization 
is  consistent  with  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  construction  of 
treatment  works  and  it  will  prevent  delay 
in  the  acceleration  of  this  needed  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  major  legis- 
lation on  accelerated  public  works,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  Appalachla 
programs,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
was  precluded  from  starting  considera- 
tion of  water  pollution  legislation  as 
early  as  desired.  The  oversight  hearings 
presently  being  held  have  also  demon- 
strated that  existing  legislation  requires 
major  revisions  in  some  areas.  Thus,  the 
completion  of  this  task  in  the  thorough 
manner  required,  dictates  that  the  exten- 
sion authorized  in  S.  2133  is  urgently 
required.  We  must,  at  this  point,  take 
the  time  and  make  the  effort  required  to 
develop  workable,  effective,  and  efficient 
legislation. 

The  product  of  the  committee's  time 
and  effort  must  be  the  providing  of  the 
legislative  and  fiscal  tools  needed  to  bring 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments' 
programs  al<Mig  with  private,  industrial, 
land  use.  and  agricultural  projects  and 
programs  into  harmony.  Also,  our  Na- 
tion's industries  which,  I  believe,  are 
willing  to  shoulder  their  portion  of  the 
burden  of  Investment  In  the  envlron- 
mmt.  must  be  in  a  position  *o  base  their 
future  investment  decisions  on  a  predict- 
able legal  environment. 

In  addition,  we  must  develop  an  en- 
vironmental maintenance  framework 
which  Includes  more  effective  support  of 
and  reliance  upon  State  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee will  start  legislative  hearings  on 
the  comprehensive  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  tmd  the  required  fiscal 
authorizations  after  the  July  4  recess. 
Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
tlie  legislation,  the  Public  Works  Ctom- 
mittee  will  probably  not  be  able  to  report 
a  biU  to  the  House  by  October  l.  it  may 
be  necessary  either  to  come  back  for  ad- 
ditional authorizations  for  a  short  period 
or  to  have  a  period  of  time  during  which 
no  authorizations  will  be  available  to 
continue  the  program.  This,  however,  can 
be  determined  as  the  legislative  hearings 
proceed,  and  at  this  time  we  ask  only 
for  a  3-m(mth  authorization. 

The  Public  Works  OtMnmittee  recog- 
nizes that  the  additional  authorizations 
are  not  as  desiraUe  as  having  compre- 
hensive and  effective  legislation  available 
on  July  1.  However,  It  is  also  necessary 
to  recognize  that  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  should  not  in  tuiy  way  pre- 
clude the  completion  of  the  committee's 
work.  It  Is  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
task  and  It  must  be  completed  in  the  de- 
tail  required   to   provide  the  effective 
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comprehensive,  and  lasting  program  for 
water  pollution  control  that  our  Nation 
requires.  I  urge  your  support  of  S.  2133. 
The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  rejwi  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 
OP  H.R.  8629,  COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  ResolutlOTi  481  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  481 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  iteeU  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJi.  8829)  to  amend  Utle  Vn  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  Increased 
manpower  for  the  health  professions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  page  11,  line  6  through  line  23  of 
said  bUl  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  4.  Rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  lie 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUte  and  Ptorelgn  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
•^  '■••'l  'or  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  ahall  be  In  order  to  consider 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  or- 
der under  clause  7,  Rule  XVI  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Ptorelgn  Commerce  now  printed 
on  page  3,  line  18  of  the  hill.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bui  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  ahall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  conald- 
wed  as  ord«-ed  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment* thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O-NniL)  Is  recoK- 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smtth),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  481 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  "S.R. 
8629.  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  lines  6  through 
23  aa  page  11  of  the  bill  because  of  an 
appropriation  In  a  legislative  bill— clause 
4.  rule  XXI— and  against  line  18  on  page 
3  because  of  nongermaneness — clause  7 
rule  XVI. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8629  Is  to  extend 
for  3  years,  with  modifications,  the  exist- 
ing program  for  grants  to  medical  and 
other  schools  training  health  profes- 
sionals and  for  assistance  to  students  at 
those  schools. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  in  the 
total  amount  of  $2.8  billion  over  the  3- 
year  period  for  a  number  of  programs. 
There  is  a  shortage  today  of  approxi- 
mately 50,000  doctors.  With  this  legisla- 


tion, it  is  hoped  that  gap  will  be  closed 
by  1978. 

There  is  presently  a  backlog  of  ap- 
proximately $600  million  in  approved  but 
unfunded  construction  projects  imder 
existing  authorizations;  $750  million  is 
authorized  over  the  3-year  period  for 
this  program. 

A  total  of  $872  million  is  authorized 
over  the  3-year  period  for  capitation 
grants  and  $412  million  is  authorized  for 
special  project  grants  for  schools  in  the 
health  professions  which  are  in  serious 
financial  condition. 

The  bill  includes  a  progrram  called 
Health  Manpower  Education  Incentive 
Awards  and  $270  million  is  authorized 
for  it.  Included  in  this  program  are  proj- 
ects for  continuing  education  of  physi- 
cians and  training  of  other  liealth  per- 
sonnel in  nonmedical  school  settings. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  training 
teachers  for  medical  schools,  providing 
training  in  family  medicine,  special 
grants  for  assistance  to  new  schools,  and 
continues  the  program  of  student  loans 
and  scholarships. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  481  In  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  481 
provides  an  open  rxile  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8629, 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  in  two  in- 
stances because  of  transfer  of  fxmds. 
and  in  a  third  instance  because  about 
four  words  add  additional  duties,  and 
they  are  nongermane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross*  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  resolu- 
tion? If  so,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  think  the  genUeman  has  an- 
swered the  question  I  had  in  mind  as  to 
why  there  is  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
in  the  rule. 

Mr.-SMITH  of  California.  SpecificaUy, 
the  language  provides  for  transfer  of 
funds  on  line  6  to  23  on  page  11  and 
the  transfer  of  funds  are  In  violation  of 
clause  4.  rule  XXI. 

In  section  1  there  are  about  five  words 
in  there  that  we  added  to  the  committee 
bill.  Actually,  they  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  bill  and  so  would  be  nonger- 
mane. 

We  waived  points  of  order  to  just  those 
two  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
for  3  years — through  fiscal  1974 — a  con- 
tinued exi>anslon  of  assistance  to  insti- 
tutions involved  in  training  men  and 
women  in  the  health  fields. 

The  bill  authorizes  $2,806,600,000  over 
a  3-year  period.  $754,600,000  for  fiscal 
1972,  $914,000,000  for  1937,  and  $1  096  - 
000.000  for  1974. 

The  report  details  a  continuing  short- 
age throughout  the  health  professions, 
including  doctors,  dentists,  optometrists, 
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l^uumaclsts,  and  veterlnarituis.  Finan- 
cial assistance  both  for  construction  and 
modernization  of  facilities,  as  well  as  di- 
rect 8tud«it  assistance,  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  bill. 

Construction  grants  totaling  $750,000,- 
000  over  a  3-year  period  are  authorized 
to  construct  new  teaching  facilities  and 
to  reliabllltate  existing  ones.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  new  constniction 
is  increased  imder  the  bill  from  66  per- 
cent to  75  percent.  On  all  other  construc- 
tion costs  the  Federal  share  is  increased 
from  50  percent  to  67  percent. 

Loan  guarantee  funds  totaling  $48,- 
000,000,  aire  authorized  for  the  payment 
of  interest  sidwidles  csi  long-term  coia- 
struction  loans  made  to  health  profes- 
sion training  schools  as  part  of  their 
construction  programs. 

During  the  3  years  covered  by  the  bill 
$135,000,  is  authorized  to  provide  loans 
to  students  of  the  health  professions. 
The  maximum  loan  for  each  year  is  in- 
creased from  $2,500  to  $3,500.  Tbs  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  Lb  authorized  to  repay  up  to 
75  percent  of  a  student's  loan  tf  he  agrees 
to  practice  his  profession  for  3  years  in 
an  area  designated  as  one  having  a  Mort- 
age of  medically  trained  personnel — $94,- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  scholarsMps, 
with  the  maximum  yearly  amount  in- 
creased from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 

Other  major  authorizations  are  made 
to:  First,  encourage  medical  scIkx^  to 
carry  out  training  of  doctors  to  be  family 
physicians — $100,000,000;  second,  sup- 
port special  projects — $142,000,000; 
third,  help  new  schools  get  started — 
$30,000,000;  and  fourth,  support  a  new 
program  of  initiative  awards  to  im- 
prove our  health  services  distribution 
system — $270,000,000. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $872,000,000 
for  capitation  grants  over  the  next  3 
years  to  be  granted  to  health  professions 
training  Institutions  under  a  formula 
based  partially  <m  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Iliis  Is  aimed  at  insuring 
sucih  sohools  rather  definite  indications 
as  to  how  much  Federal  assistance  they 
are  due  in  the  ensuing  school  year,  im- 
der a  formula  based  on  the  number  of 
students. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  of  20  members  is  created,  and 
two  existing  such  coimcUs  are  atx>Ushed 
by  the  bill.  The  Council  is  to  report  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30,  1974,  on  the 
operation  of  programs  under  the  hOl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resoliition. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


pRovroma  for  consideration 

OF    HR.    8630.    NURSE    TRAININa 
ACT  OF  1971  J 

Mr.  0"SEJhL.  Mr.  Speller,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  482  and  ask  fw  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  110.482 
Beaolved.  That  upon  the  Mloptlon  c€  this 
resolution  It  ahall  be  In  <xtler  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Staite  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonaldetatlon  of  the  bUl  (HJI. 
8630)  to  amend  title  Vm  of  Vbit  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  training 
increased  numbers  of  nurses,  and  all  pointa 
of  order  against  said  bill  for  taUure  to  com- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  4,  rule  XXI 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  contrcriled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  he  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  «uid  the 
previous  question  shall  Im  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ez- 
<xpi  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  482 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  HJI.  8630,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  All  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  bill  for  fall- 
ure  to  comply  with  clause  4  of  rule  XXI — 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill. 

•nie  purpose  of  HJI.  8630  Is  to  provide 
for  training  increased  numbers  of  nurses. 

The  bill  provides  a  3 -year  extension, 
with  modifications,  of  the  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $710 
million  over  the  3-year  period. 

Capitation  grants  to  all  schools  of  nurs- 
ing would  be  provided  in  the  amount  of 
$200  for  each  student,  plus  $500  for  each 
graduate;  $169  million  is  authorized  for 
this  program  over  the  3-year  period;  $24 
million  Is  authorized  for  startiip  grants 
to  new  nursing  schools. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes 
matching  grants  for  construction  of 
teacliing  facilities  smd  grants  for  special 
projects  at  nursing  schools,  plus  train- 
eeshlps  to  trsdn  teachers,  and  loans  and 
scholarships  for  students^ 

There  is  presentiy  a/shortage  of  ap- 
proximately 150.000  nukses  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  this  legislation  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  closing  the  gap. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  482  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  482 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate.  It  Is  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  VLB.. 
8630,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971. 

Once  again  we  waive  points  of  order 
because  it  is  a  transfer  of  fimds  in  sev- 
eral different  instances  or  a  reappropria- 
tion  which  is  In  violation  of  clause  4, 
rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  authorize  $710  million  over  a  3-year 


period — through  fiscal  1974 — ^for  con- 
struction grants  and  student  assistance 
in  the  field  of  nurse  training. 

Over  the  3-year  period  the  authorized 
sum  of  $710  million  would  be  exiiended 
as  follows:  fiscal  1972,  $206  millkxi:  1973. 
$237  million,  and  1974,  $267  mlllian. 

Today  some  700,000  nurses  are  in  ac- 
tive practice  and  another  150.000  are 
needed.  By  1980  the  projected  need  is  for 
1,100,000  active  nurses.  The  Ull  seeks  to 
assist  In  meeting  this  need  by  providing 
direct  student  assistance  and  aid  to 
nursing  schools  to  Insure  a  continuing 
supply  of  trained  nursing  personnel. 

Construction  grants  totaling  $105  mil- 
lion are  authorized,  od  all  new  facilities 
construction.  The  Federal  share  Is  in- 
creased from  66  to  75  percent.  On  all  re- 
habilitation projects  the  Federal  share  is 
Increased  f  rmn  50  to  67  percent. 

Special  project  grants  are  authorized 
at  $83  million  and  may  be  used  to  assist 
financially  troubled  schools;  $169  milllwi 
in  capitation  grants  are  authorized. 
These  grants,  based  on  the  number  of 
nursing  students  in  thejschool,  are  to 
enable  a  nursing  school  lo  predict  how 
much  Federal  aid  will  be  available  to  it 
during  the  coming  school  year. 

Direct  assistance  to  nursing  students 
is  also  authorized;  $75  million  in  loan 
funds  are  made  available,  with  the  maxi- 
mum yearly  loan  increased  from  $1,500 
to  $2,500  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
loans  one  student  may  receive  is  in- 
creased from  $6,000  to  $10,000.  Students 
who  agree  to  work  in  shortage  areas  may 
have  up  to  75  [>ercent  of  their  loans  for- 
given by  the  Government. 

Scholarship  grants  are  authorized — 
$57  mlllian  over  the  3-year  period  and 
traineeshlp  grants  are  also  authorized 
at  $66  million.  These  last  grants  are  for 
training  graduate  nurses  in  administra- 
tive and  faculty  positions  in  t.«»ar>nng 
hospitals. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPREHENSIVE      HEALTH      MAN- 
POWER TRAINING  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  tlie  c(»isideratt(m 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend  tiUe 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  increased  manpower  for  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THX  coiucrrm  or  thx  wbolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJI.  8829,  with  Mr. 
Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bin. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  "first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


/ 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggkrs)  wiU  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Sprihgeb  )  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
not  take  too  long,  but  I  do  want  to  ex- 
plain what  the  bill  is  about.  It  is,  per- 
hsLps,  one  of  the  most  important  bills 
that  will  affect  America  to  come  out  of 
this  session  of  Congress  for  all  the  people. 

First.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  which 
was  Just  delivered  to  me  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  He«lth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Thx  Sxcxxtakt  or  Hxalth, 

Kducatiok .  Ain>  Wkltau, 
Waahington.  D.C..  July  1. 1971. 
Hoo.  Hasixt  O.  STAGGXaS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAi  Ms.  Chaibmak;  I  understand  th»t 
the  HouM  of  RepresentatlTee  will  today  con- 
sider HJt.  8828,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971. 

As  you  know,  on  February  18,  1971.  the 
President  transmitted  a  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress calling  for  reform  of  the  Nation's  health 
care  system.  An  Important  part  of  that  strat- 
egy was  a  measure  to  produce  more  health 
professionals,  especially  to  perform  critically 
needed  services,  and  to  encourage  the  more 
effective  use  of  medical  manpower. 

The  pending  bUl,  HJl.  8629,  is  the  product 
of  ertenslve  consideration  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  your  Committee  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  the  Environment, 
«ukder  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Paul  O. 
Bogen.  While  the  bill  varies  In  several  re- 
spects from  the  Administration's  proposal.  It 
does  contain  many  of  its  essential  principles. 
We  commend  the  Committee  on  its  work  and 
look  forward  to  final  action  on  this  health 
manpower  legislation  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Rkhabdson, 

Secretary. 

I  wanted  to  get  that  letter  in  the  Rcc- 
ORs  to  show  that  the  administration  is 
wholeheartedly  for  the  bilf.  The  bill 
closes  a  gap  that  has  needed  to  be  closed 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  landmark  let^a- 
tion. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  anAJSi-  , 
vtronment  for  the  great  Job  they  h^vfr 
done  in  bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Pxm.  Rocuus,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sattkr- 
ruLo),  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Ktros).  the  gentleman  from  NfiW 
York  (Mr.  Hastiwcs),  the  geiUeman 
^  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stkinctoit),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScEOfm) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Rot).  All  of  those  gentlemen 
played  a  major  part  in  the  development 
of  tills  legislation,  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  helpful  to  every  individual 
American  In  the  years  to  come.  These 
men  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  Americans 


for  the  outstanding  work  they  have  done 
on  this  bill  and  the  one  to  follow  this 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  3-year  ex- 
tension, with  modifications,  of  the  exist- 
ing program  imder  which  grants  are 
made  to  aid  medical  schools  and  other 
schools  training  health  professionals,  and 
under  which  assistance  is  provldeid  to 
students  at  those  schools. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  held  3  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  and  several  weeks  of 
executive  sessions  before  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee.  The  full  com- 
mittee considered  It  in  executive  ses- 
sion, and  adopted  all  the  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
totaling  $2,800,000,000  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, for  a  variety  of  programs  designed 
to  close  the  gap  between  our  Nation's 
supply  of  manpower  in  the  health  pro- 
fessi(»i5  and  our  need.  It  Is  estimated 
that  we  are  50,000  doctors  short  to- 
day, and  If  this  bill  is  fully  funded,  we 
would  expect  to  close  that  gap  by  the 
year  1978. 

The  bill  authorizes  matching  grants 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities,  or 
research  facilities,  at  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  pub- 
lic health.  There  is  today  a  backlog  of 
approximately  $60  million  in  approved 
but  not  funded  construction  projects  un- 
der existing  authorizations.  Of  this  $600 
million,  a{H>roximately  $250  mUlioQ  Is 
ready  for  immediate  letting  of  ccHitract 
subject  to  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds.  In  other  words,  these  are  proj- 
ects where  the  matching  funds  are  al- 
ready available,  and  the  only  thing  hold- 
ing up  the  project  is  the  availability  of 
FedersJ  funds.  This  is  one  of  the  ex- 
pensive items  in  the  bill,  and  a  total  of 
$750  million  in  authorizations  over  a  3- 
year  period  Is  provided  for  this  program. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  bill  con- 
sists of  ca(>itatioD  grants  for  schools  of 
the  health  professions.  The  authority  for 
capitation  grants  has  been  in  the  law  for 
a  number  of  years  now,  but  specific 
amounts  have  never  been  authorized,  and 
the  formula  set  forth  in  the  law  applies 
equally  to  all  soho<ds,  whether  they  be 
sdiools  of  medicine  or  schools  training 
members  of  other  disciplines.  Obviously, 
the  costs  of  training  a  doctor  are  con- 
siderlbly  in  excess  of  training  a  pharma- 
cist, v.  an  optometrist,  for  example. 
There«re.  the  reported  bill  sets  different 
levels  M  capitation  graiits  for  eacb  of 
the  disciplines.  The  bin  Is  also  designed 
to  provide  some  financial  incentives  to 
change  from  4-year  programs  to  3-year 
programs.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in 
manpower  which  would  be  provided  in 
the  short  run  by  such  a  change,  this 
change  would  also  add  1  year  to  the 
period  during  which  physicians  practice 
their  professions,  by  permitting  them  to 
start  their  professional  careers  1  year 
earlier. 

The  subcommittee  worked  long  and 
hard  devising  the  capitation  formula, 
and  although  the  formula  set  provides 
more  money  per  student  than  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration,  and 
less  money  per  student  than  was  recom- 


mended by  the  institutions,  we  feel  that 
the  amount  provided  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  these  points  of  view 
and  is  a  realistic  level  of  support  for  the 
schools. 

This  program  of  capitation  grants  is 
also  an  expensive  one,  with  overall  au- 
thorizations totaling  $872  million  over 
the  3-year  life  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  •  authorizes  $412 
million  over  a  3 -year  period  for  special 
project  grants  for  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  other  health  professions. 
Special  projects  can  be  used  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  schools  which  are 
in  serious  financial  condition  in  order  to 
help  them  to  continue  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing student  population  and  In  some  cases 
to  keep  them  from  having  to  close  for 
lack  of  funds.  As  Members  may  know, 
two  dental  schools  have  closed  in  recent 
years  for  this  reason. 

The  committee  also  included  a  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion called  Health  Manpower  Educatlcm 
Initiative  Awards  totaling  $270  millloo 
over  the  3-year  life  of  the  bUl.  These 
are  projects  for  continuing  education  of 
phsrsicians,  and  for  training  of  other 
health  personnel  in  nonmedical  school 
settings,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  health  man- 
power. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  training 
teachers  for  schools  of  medicine,  for  pro- 
viding training  in  family  medicine  to 
increase  the  number  of  family  practi- 
tioners special  grants  for  start-up  assist- 
ance to  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentist- 
ry or  osteopathy,  and  continues  the  pro- 
gram of  student  loans  and  scholarships 
under  existing  laws,  with  modifications 
in  those  programs. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  balanced  program  of  assistance 
to  schools  training  health  professionals, 
and  if  it  Is  passed  and  fully  fimded,  we 
believe  It  win  go  far  toward  solving  many 
of  our  proUems  today  arising  out  of 
shortages  in  the  health  professions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
report  which  breaks  out  the  grant  fea- 
tures of  the  bill;  that  Is,  the  total  grants 
in  the  bill  and  the  repayable  loans? 

Mr.  STAOaERS.  This  is  in  the  bill.  I 
would  cite  page  5  of  the  report.  I  might 
say  that  it  is  all  grants,  except  the  loans 
that  are  provided. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Page  5  indicates  this  la  a 
3-year  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct ;  yes. 
sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  again  whether  there 
are  any  figures  showing  the  total  grants 
under  the  bill  and  the  total  of  loans 
that  are  repayable? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  the  student 
loans,  and  I  might  say  there  is  $135  mil- 
lion for  this. 

If  the  doctor,  vrhen  he  graduates,  or 
the  other  personnel  under  this  bill,  will 
practice  in  an  area  where  the  Secretary 
determines  there  Is  a  shortage  and  a 
need,  then  there  Is  forgiveness  up  to 
$15,000,  or  three-quarters  of  the  loan, 
whichever  is  the  smallest. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  total  for 
bricks  and  mortar,  in  other  words  for 
construction? 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  The  total  for  con- 
struction is  $750  million.  As  I  said,  toda>- 
we  have  over  $600  million  in  projects  that 
are  approved,  and  $250  million  of  them 
are  waiting  to  go  under  contract  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  any  of  that  $750  million 
repayable?  , 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to    the   gentleman    from   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  turn  to  page  96  of  the  report,  please. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G<X)DLING.  I  am  reading  from 
the  section  under  the  heading  "Toler- 
ances for  Pesticide  Chemicals  in  or  on 
Raw  Agricultural  Commodities." 

Under  (g),  I  read  this — and  I  believe 
this  is  part  of  the  existing  report: 

Whenever  the  referral  of  a  petition  or  pro- 
posal to  an  advisory  committee  is  requested 
under  this  section,  or  the  Secretary  other- 
wise deems  such  referral  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forthwith  appoint  a  committee  of 
competent  experts  to  review  the  petition  or 
proposal  and  to  make  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations thereon. 

This  is  my  question.  Is  this  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  newly  created  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency? 

Mr.  STAGGEIRS.  No,  not  in  any  way. 
All  this  does  is  to  correct  technical  error 
in  previous  legislation.  There  is  no  money 
involved.  We  needed  this  in  order  to  cor- 
rect some  previous  legislation  where 
technical  changes  were  required.  No  sub- 
stantive amendments  tire  made  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  bill  and  the  remaining 
sections. 

Mr.  GOC«LING.  As  I  recall  It,  under 
the  new  agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  practically  every  other  de- 
partment is  now  subject  to  the  EPA. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  makes  vnp, 
change  whatsoever  in  the  substancem 
existing  law.  There  were  some  technical 
errors  that  needed  to  be  corrected,  and 
they  are  made  here.  There  are  no  funds 
involved  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I.  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  health  manpower  for 
the  purposes  of  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  consists  of  the  national  supply 
of  doctors,  dentists,  osteopaths,  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  vet- 
erinarians. There  are  broader  aspects 
to  health  manpower  which  are  treated  in 
other  legislation  such  as  nurse  training 
and  allied  health  professions  tredning. 
They  also  have  received  attention  in 
recent  years,  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
will  be  considered  along  with  H.R.  8629 
which  we  have  before  us  now. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a  long 

or  complicated  argument  to  demons- 

^  trate  that  the  delivery  of  health  services 

and  the  improvement  in  health  care  to  be 

received  by  our  population  is  first  and 

~^last  foimded  upon  the  presence  of  ade- 
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quate  numbers  of  well  trained  and  well 
motivated  hesdth  professionals.  Without 
them  no  system  can  maintain  or  improve 
the  health  of  our  citizens.  We  did  not 
discover  this  truth  yesterday.  Congress 
has  provided  legislation  over  the  last 
8  years  designed  to  produce  more 
doctors  and  related  professionals.  En- 
larged numbers  of  doctors  meant  more 
and  better  medical  schools.  We  have  pro- 
vided fimds  and  programs  designed  to 
create  them.  Since  1963.  164  schools  have 
received  $791  million  for  construction. 
There  have  been  26  new  schools  created 
and  138  have  been  expanded,  renovated 
or  remodeled.  Spaces  for  6,000  more  stu- 
dents have  been  created.  Most  of  these 
graduates  will  continue  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic for  the  next  40  years. 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  program  pro- 
duce as  anticipated.  It  would  be  nice  to 
be  able  to  close  it  out  and  announce  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  No  one,  how- 
ever, expected  to  be  able  to  do  so  at  this 
point.  Even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
medical  educational  assistance  effort  we 
recognized  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
So  far  we  have  been  trying  to  catch  up. 

The  problem  keeps  running  ahead  of 
us  because  of  the  increase  in  population 
and  the  constant  changes  in  distribution 
of  people  and  the  health  services  as  well. 
So  we  cannot  close  shop  and  rest  upon 
the  past  accomplishments.  Prepaid 
health  care,  health  insurance,  health 
maintenance  organizations,  all  under 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  mean 
nothing  if  we  cannot  produce  the  nec- 
essary numbers  and  appropriate  types 
of  health  professions. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  help.  Nine 
more  new  medical  schools  await  fimd- 
ing.  If  the  authorities  provided  under 
this  legislation  are  used  to  the  fullest, 
we  shall  be  producing  health  manpower 
in  far  larger  numbers  and  very  near  an- 
ticipated needs.  Physicians  will  be  grad- 
uated this  year  at  about  the  9.500  rate. 
By  1980  this  number  will  be  increased 
to  17,350,  and  we  will  have  about  436,000 
doctors  in  the  coimtry.  This  takes  into 
account  the  influx  of  about  3,000  grad- 
uates of  foreign  schools  each  year  also. 
As  good  as  all  this  soimds,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  take  advantage  of  the  authori- 
ties and  funding  levels  set  forth  in  the 
bill  from  now  until  1980  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  doctor  shortage  has  been 
alleviated. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8629  are 
not  new.  They  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oped as  we  have  gained  experience  with 
the  building,  equipping,  and  manning  of 
new  medical  and  other  professional 
schools.  This  bill  would  continue  them 
with  some  changes  which  we  believe  and 
hope  are  deflnite  improvements. 

Grants  for  construction  of  new  teach- 
ing facilities  or  those  in  critical  shortage 
areas  may  go  as  high  as  75  percent  of  the 
costs.  All  others  would  remain  at  the 
present  67  percent.  It  might  be  noted  here 
that  the  traditional  two-thirds  of  66% 
p)ercait  used  in  the  psist  has  been 
changed  to  67  percent.  The  reason  for 
this  insignificant  change  is  the  fact  that 
computers  seem  to  choke  on  those 
f  racoons. 

The  rules  have  been  expanded  V>  allow 


grants  for  the  acquisition  of  existing 
buildings  and  interim  facilities  which 
could  hurry  the  opening  of  a  new  school 
and  get  it  in  operation  while  more  per- 
manent quarters  are  still  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  order  to  assure  the  presence  of 
bricks  and  mortar  the  bill  alsc  makes 
available  loan  guarantees  and  subsidies 
to  pick  up  the  tab  for  3  percent  of  the 
interest.  Grants  and  loans  together  can 
amount  to  90  percent  of  the  funding 
necessary  for  a  major  project.  Loans, 
although  a  very  useful  device  for  carrj'ing 
part  of  the  load  of  school  construction, 
cannot  provide  enough  assistance  alone. 
Schools,  to  put  it  mildly,  are  not  profit- 
making  institutions.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  professional  schools.  Mighty  few 
would  be  built  if  only  loEins  were  available 
for  financing. 

To  further  emphasize  the  fact  that 
schools  cannot  carry  large  financing  bur- 
dens over  into  the  operational  years,  we 
have  found  that  continuing  support  is 
necessary  in  the  form  of  assistance  for 
day-to-day  operating  expenses.  This  has 
now  taken  the  form  of  capitation  grants 
which  provide  varying  sums  per  student 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  school.  To 
spur  streamlining  a  graduation  sum  is 
also  offered. 

Obviously  all  of  this  is  useless  unless  it 
results  in  more  students  and  more  grad- 
uates. Since  the  very  beginning  of  this 
program  I  have  insisted  that  all  grants 
and  other  aid  be  tied  to  a  requirement  for 
increased  enrollments.  I  have  never  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  what  we  have  de- 
manded. This  time  we  have  doubled  the 
requirement  to  not  less  than  a  5-percent 
increase  per  year  or  10  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  an  incentive  in  the 
way  of  $1,000  for  each  student  enrolled 
over  and  above  the  statutory  minimum. 
It  is  the  intention  to  squeeze  school  ad- 
ministrators to  use  the  facilities  to  the 
limit  at  all  times  consistent  with  high 
grade  education. 

To  hurry  things  along,  schools  are  of- 
fered startup  grants.  Early  projects 
clearly  showed  the  need  for  them.  Schools 
could  be  built  and  then  drag  along  for 
long  periods  while  equipment  was  ob- 
tained and  other  first-time  expenses  were 
sweit  out.  In  building  a  new  medical 
school  or  other  professionsil  school,  any 
institution  necessarily  extends  itself  to 
the  limit  to  build  the  most  and  best  that 
it  can.  These  major  expansions  must  last 
for  many  years,  so  tiiey  go  all  out.  When 
it  comes  time  to  meet  those  necessary  ex- 
tra startup  costs,  the  cupboard  is  bare, 
(jovemment  assistance  for  on-going  op- 
erations will  eventually  help,  but  before 
that  can  happen  the  first  classes  must  get 
underway.  The  bill  provides  such  help  on 
a  declining  basis  over  the  first  3  years. 
The  first  class  must  be  at  least  24  stu- 
dents to  qualify. 

Student  loans  are  continued,  but  the 
amoimt  availaUe  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent is  increased  from  $2,500  per  year 
to  $3,500  per  year.  If  graduates  will  agree 
to  practice  in  shortage  areas  for  3  years, 
and  actually  do  so,  75  percent  of  the 
loans  they  have  piled  up  acquiring  their 
degrees  may  be  forgiven.  In  exceptional 
cases  scholarships  are  available  for  stu- 
dents with  extraordinary  need  and  great 
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potential.  Such  aiwlntancff  should  be 
mlTilmftl  since  loans  are  adequate  In  most 
situations  and  can  be  worked  off  easily 
by  the  successful  graduate.  "Rie  funds 
outlined  in  the  report  for  scholarships 
assume  that  all  schools  will  take  up  all 
that  the  formula  calls  for.  That  is  un- 
like, and  realistic  estimates  put  the 
figures  considerably  lower. 

Other  provisions  include  project  grants 
and  initiative  awards.  Both  of  these  are 
favorably  considered  by  the  administra- 
tors  of  this  program.  Project  grants  give 
great  flexibility  to  assist  schools  with  in- 
novative ideas  and  pnunislng  curricu- 
lum or  organizational  improvements.  Ini- 
tiative awards  are  meant  to  spur  activ- 
ity and  trials  in  training,  and  in  the 
more  eflldent  use  of  people  and  facili- 
ties. Also  It  has  been  discovered,  to  our 
dismay  at  times,  that  despite  th^r  very 
best  efforts  and  for  reasons  ncme  can 
well  foresee,  professional  8Cfao<^  find 
themselves  in  desperate  financial  situa- 
tions. Some  of  these  are  caused  by  gen- 
eral oondltlODs  and  affect  all  schools  to 
greater  or  lesser  degrees.  Some  situa- 
tions are  the  result  of  pecuUar  local  con- 
ditions which  cannot  be  controlled  but 
must  be  coped  with.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  hdp  them  when  the  help 
was  most  needed.  Some  schools  have 
come  perilously  close  to  folding,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  them. 

In  the  present  bill  the  project  grant 
mcmey  can  be  used  in  such  cases.  It  Is 
not  intended  to  bail  out  everyone  who 
cries  wolf,  and  careful  scrutiny  is  ex- 
pected. Prom  these  situations  much  can 
be  learned,  however,  about  the  sticky 
problems  which  league  the  schools.  Help- 
ing one  school  may  very  likely  make  It 
possible  to  avoid  a  similar  catastrophe 
elsewhere. 

Health  manpower  is  the  key  to  better 
health  care  for  the  country.  No  new 
schemes  for  organization  or  delivery  can 
make  any  difference  or  get  off  the  ground 
without  necessary  supplies  of  health  care 
professionals.  If  the  country  were  to  be 
blessed  with  more  than  adequate  niun- 
bers  of  health  professionals,  most  orga- 
nizational problems  would  become  fairly 
simple.  The  tendency  would  be  for  them 
to  solve  themselves.  I  do  not  envisage 
such  a  situation.  But  I  must  repeat  that 
the  key  to  any  improvement  in  health 
care  is  the  recruitment,  education,  and 
continued  practice  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. If  money  must  be  spent  in 
amounts  in  the  billlona  to  solve  health 
prctolems,  this  is  the  logical  place  to 
start — or  not  start  at  all.  It  is  a  long  and 
expensive  battle  which  must  be  fought 
and  must  be  won.  This  bill  takes  a  realis- 
tic approach. 

Much  of  what  is  proposed  here  coin- 
cides with  what  the  admlnlstrati<Ri  wants 
to  do.  It  includes  some  programs,  sueh  as 
direct  grants,  which  it  would  prefer  to 
change.  The  overall  authorisations  are 
considerably  larger  than  administration 
requests,  but  in  those  areas  where  agree- 
ment on  a  program  is  achieved,  and  that 
includes  much  of  this  bill,  the  predicted 
costs  and  resulting  authorizations  are 
very  close  to  those  recommended. 

It  is  likely  that  budget  requests  will  not 
equal  the  authorlzatk>ns  set  forth  in  this 
bill  in  future  years.  Hoe  tools  are  here, 
however,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
committed,  that  those  who  administer  the 


programs  and  wrestle  with  the  broad 
problem  of  public  health  will  find  that 
the  level  of  effort  possible  under  this  leg- 
islation may  be  necessary.  Por  these  rea- 
sons I  recommend  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Environment, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Nelsxh). 

Mr.  tXELSQU.  'hix.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rocns)  for  his  guid- 
ance and  untiring  efforts,  as  subcommit- 
tee chairmfui,  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971. 

I  also  compliment  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on  their 
understanding  of  the  substantive  provi- 
sions of  this  important  bill  authorizing 
a  Federal  financing  program  designed  to 
alleviate  a  critical  stortage  in  the  health 
professions. 

The  bill,  HJl.  8629.  continues  those 
specific  authorities  which  have  proved  to 
be  effective  for  the  past  several  years  and 
adds  authorities  which  are  currently 
lacking  and  which  have  been  Identified  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  Nation's  growing 
health  needs. 

It  is  a  costly  bill,  but  the  help  it  pro- 
vides is  desperately  needed.  It  authorizes, 
over  a  3 -year  period,  over  )2.8  billion  for 
facilities,  training  and  other  programs  to 
meet  the  projected  health  manpower 
needs  during  the  next  decade.  Our  space 
programs  are  costly,  so  are  the  education 
programs  which  Congress  authorizes. 
These  programs  are  all  necessary,  never- 
theless, to  respond  to  the  requirements 
of  our  present  day  society. 

I  would  caution,  however,  those  who 
plan  college  and  hospital  programs  that 
congressional  authorizations  are  not  al- 
ways matched  by  congressional  appro- 
priations and  that  often  fimds.  when  ap- 
propriated, have  been  withheld  by  the 
Qovemment  to  keep  budgets  more  nearly 
In  balance.  These  are  the  realities  which 
concerned  administrators  should  keep  In 
mind  when  studying  their  future  plans. 

Among  the  most  needed  of  the  new 
authorizations  contained  In  HH.  8629  are 
the  "startup"  grants"  to  iUd  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  medical  schools.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  such  startup  fimds.  a  new 
school  must  enroll  at  least  24  students 
in  its  first  class. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  health 
manpower  legislation  is  to  increase,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  number  of  prac- 
ticing physicians  and  dentists.  To  help 
meet  this  need  the  bill  provides  that 
priority  shall  be  given  to  applications  for 
grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facil- 
ities with  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications for  new  school  startup  grants. 
In  this  connection,  our  committee  re- 
port states  at  one  point : 

The  CommlttM  Is  kinire  of  proposals  by 
sevenl  outst*n<Ung  institutions — including 
tta«  llkyo  Clinic  In  Rochester.  Ulnneoota — 
to  establish  new  schools  ot  medicine,  osteop- 
ath j  or  dentistry. 

The  Mayo  Clinic  is  known  and  re- 
spected worldwide,  and  a  medical  school 
established  in  conjunction  with  the  clinic 
Is  something  that  all  Americans  should 


look  forward  to  as  a  great  training  cen- 
ter for  the  medical  profession. 

I  am  also  convinced  the  Mayo  Clinic 
will  provide  a  casebook  study  as  to 
medical  school  organization,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  detailed  accounting 
methods,  procedures  for  determining 
costs — all  of  which  can  be  used  as  a 
model  for  all  medical  schools  of  the  coim- 
try.  Por  the  first  time,  we  may  be  able  to 
break  down  the  items  of  cost  in  medical 
education  and  see  where  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  lie. 

Both  direct  loans  emd  guaranteed 
loans  for  needy  students  who  attend  the 
health  professions  schools  are  provided 
by  the  bill.  The  committee  hearings 
established  that  generally  students  have 
a  difficult  time  securing  loans  from  a 
bank  and  that  loans  administered  by  the 
schools  are  far  more  practical.  Scholar- 
ship grants  will  be  provided  for  those 
students  who  qualify,  with  partlciilar  at- 
tention being  given  to  qualified  students 
of  minority  groups. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  forgiveness  of 
student  loans  if  graduates  spend  3  years 
in  practice  in  an  area  where  a  shortage 
of  doctors  exists.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  this  provision,  with  one  exception. 
Certainly,  I  will  support  any  reasonable 
effort  to  get  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
medical  professionals  in  rural  areas  and 
other  shortage  areas  where  they  are  bad- 
ly needed. 

It  is  my  feeling,  however,  that  each 
student  should  be  required  to  pay  back  a 
small  part  of  the  Government  loans  so 
these  funds  oould  be  used  to  help  other 
students.  Doing  this  would  tend  to  give  a 
young  doctor  an  understanding  of  the 
cost  of  his  education  and  a  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  help  others  as  he  has  been 
helped. 

I,  therefore,  supported  a  provision 
which  would  have  forgiven  75  percent  of 
the  student  loan  rather  than  the  100 
percent  as  contained  in  the  bill. 

Of  great  importance  to  people  in  rural 
areas  is  a  provision  which  provides 
grants  to  hospitals  to  institute  programs 
of  training  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine. This  would  include  advanced  train- 
ing for  doctOTS  ah-eady  in  practice  or 
residents  and  new  graduates.  It  is  hoped 
this  program  will  encourage  a  larger 
number  of  family  medicine  practitioners 
than  are  now  graduating  frtmi  medical 
schools. 

Another  great  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
recognition  it  gives  to  the  schools  of  vet- 
erinary medicine.  As  a  member  of  the 
senate  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I  in- 
troduced and  helped  guide  bo  enactment 
a  bill  establishing  a  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
I  am  Indeed  gratified  that  this  bill  recog- 
nizes the  growing  need  for  veterinary 
medicine  which  makes  such  a  necessary 
contrlbutl«i  to  the  Nation's  nutrition 
and  health. 

The  testimony  of  all  the  health  profes- 
sions representatives,  including  their  as- 
sodatioos  and  the  labor  groiips,  which 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  knowledge  and 
made  possible  the  writing  of  a  better 
health  manpower  bill  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  my  feeling  that  none  of  the 
professions  have  been  slighted  and  all 
will  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  expanded 
training  programs  which  are  so  sorely 
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needed  to  meet  national  health  require- 
inents  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation  and  it  has  my 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  . 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  Chairmsoi 
for  yielding  and  I  shall  not  take  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

Mr.  CThairman,  the  Svdjcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  as  has  been  stated 
by  the  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  were 
most  helpful  and  I  commend  them  pub- 
licly for  their  help  to  the  committee. 
Many  organizations,  particularly  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Medical  Colleges 
were  most  helpful  to  us  in  gathering  in- 
formation. Only  today  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  support  of  the  bill  from 
the  American  Medical  Association: 
Akbucan  Medical  Association, 

Chicago.  III.,  June  30, 1971. 
Hon.  Pattl  O.  Roccks. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congressman  Rocsas:  Repreeenta- 
tlves  of  our  Association  recently  appeared 
before  your  Subcommittee  to  testify  on  vari- 
ous bills  which  would  extend  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act.  At  that 
time  we  urged  that  the  law,  due  to  expire 
June  30,  1971.  should  not  only  be  extended, 
but  that  financial  assistance  for  medical  edu- 
cation should  be  at  an  Increased  level  of 
support. 

H.R.  8629.  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971,  approved 
by  your  Subcommittee,  Is  now  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  are  pleased  that  your  bill  does 
provide  for  continuation  and  expansion  ot 
federal  support  for  medical  education.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  recognition  which  you 
and  members  of  your  Subcommittee  have 
shown  concerning  the  need  for  development 
of  adequate  medical  manpower. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  briefly  to  review 
pTOvlBlcoa  of  HJl.  8629,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  medical  profession. 
The  bill  provides  for  Increased  support  for 
construction  grants  and  lotms,  for  Institu- 
tional and  project  grants,  and  for  assistance 
to  medical  students  through  loans  and 
scholarships,  with  incentive  provisions  for 
service  in  shortage  areas.  In  addition,  sup- 
port would  be  provided  for  family  practice 
training  programs.  All  of  these  programs 
we  support. 

The  provisions  funding  construction  grants 
will  provide  necessary  assistance  for  develop- 
ment of  teaching  facilities,  and  we  believe 
the  new  program  of  loan  guarantees  for  con- 
struotion  of  these  facilities  to  be  salutary. 
In  our  testimony  before  your  Committee,  we 
bad  indlc&ted  that  a  program  of  guaranteed 
loans  would  permit  a  beneficial  use  of  federal 
funds  and  assist  in  the  construction  of 
needed  medical  schools. 

Concerning  provisions  for  institutional 
and  special  project  grants,  we  are  pleased 
that  your  Committee's  bill  will  provide  much 
needed  additional  funding  for  medical 
sohools.  We  note  that  it  provides  support 
to  various  kinds  of  professional  institutions 
at  dlffeovnt  levels  of  financial  assistance, 
which  we  indicated  in  our  testimony  to  be 
a  reasonable  approach  to  the  relative  costs 
of  education  In  the  various  prafesslons. 

Undsr  the   provisions    for   special   project 


grants  and  for  health  manpower  education 
initiative  awards,  we  note  that  grants  or  con- 
tracts may  be  made  to  and  with  "public  or 
private  health  or  educational  entities."  These 
terms  are  not  defined  in  the  bill.  We  are  con- 
fident it  would  be  your  Intent  that  only  ap- 
proved educational  programs  be  supported, 
thus  Insuring  the  continued  development  of 
quality  training  programs  in  medicine.  We 
believe  it  Is  Important  that  this  legislation 
continue  to  support  only  accredited  and  ap- 
proved programs.  An  amendment  was  made 
in  the  provision  for  family  practice  training 
to  support  approved  jMrigrams,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  a  similar  requirement  In  the  provi- 
sions for  special  project  grants  an4  health 
manpower  education  Initiative  aweros  would 
strengthen  the  legislation. 

KJR.  8629  Increases  the  level  of  assistance 
for  medical  students  in  the  loan  end  scholar- 
ship programs.  We  believe  such  Increased 
suppcwt  Is  advisable  and  necessary  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  assistance  to  medical 
students.  We  are  also  pleased  that  the  bill 
contains  provisions  for  loan  forgiveness  as 
an   incentive  for  service   In  shortage   areas. 

While  the  bill  contains  other  beneficial 
features,  we  will  comment  only  on  one  addi- 
tional provision.  In  our  testimony  before 
.^  your  Committee  we  asked  that  a  broad  range 
of  supiKtrt  be  provided  for  training  In  fam- 
ily practice.  H.R.  8629  does  provide  grants 
for  training  In  family  medicine,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, training  programs  may  be  supported 
through  special  project  grants.  These  provi- 
sions merit  strong  support.  In  enooiiraglng 
the  training  of  additional  family  practice 
physicians,  the  legislation  will  help  to  meet 
a  critical  need  In  our  health  delivery  system. 

In  closing,  on  behalf  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession we  wish  to  commend  your  Suboom- 
mlttee  and  the  full  Committee  for  the  com- 
prehensive consideration  given  to  this  Impor- 
tant leglslaition,  and  In  particular  we  wish  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  which  you 
have  personally  made  In  the  formulation  of 
this  bill. 

We  welcome  every  oppwrtunlty  of  being  of 
assistance  to  you,  and  we  want  to  extend  our 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and  courtesy 
extended  to  us  by  the  Committee  and  Its 
staff. 

Sincerely, 

RICRASD  S.  Wn.BT7B,  liJ3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  i{^  citizens 
are  entitled  to  access  to  adequate  medi- 
cal acre.  Although  during  the  i^t  dec- 
ade we  have  made  great  progress  toward 
guaranteeing  this  right,  today  many 
Americans  still  are  beset  with  enormous 
health  problems — reflected  in  high  levels 
of  premature  deaths,  infant  mortality, 
and  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability. Despite  the  medical  profession's 
brilliant  advances  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  medicine,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans face  inadequate  medical  care  or 
none  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  key  to  achieving  a 
high  level  of  health  and  well-being  for 
our  citizens  is  the  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  manpower  and  training  fa- 
cilities. Only  through  a  major  expansion 
effort  can  we  insure  the  availability  of 
physician  services.  Without  this  assur- 
ance any  further  Federal  guarantee  of 
payment  of  such  services  is  meaning- 
less. 

The  imbalance  between  the  demand 
for  health-care  services  and  the  capac- 
ity of  health-care  system  to  respond  has 
increased  tremendously  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  national  increase  in  UJS.- 
trained  physicians  has  barely  kept  pace 
with  population  growth.  The  result  is 
a  national  shorta^  of  physicians  that 


now  approaches  50.000.  The  shortage  of 
dentists  Is  about  30,000;  of  allied  health 
personnel,  more  than  250,000. 

Over  the  past  decade,  most  of  this 
Nation's  medical  schools  have  attempted 
to  expand  as  rapidly  as  they  could  to 
provide  additional  physicians.  Federad 
aid  wa.s  made  available  by  Congress,  but 
it  simply  has  not  been  sufllcient  to  over- 
come the  crippling  problems  of  inade- 
quate classroom  space  and  restricted 
operating  budgets.  As  a  result,  D.S.  med- 
ical schools  have  been  brought  to  the 
brink  of  financial  chaos.  The  financial 
crisis  that  long  has  been  predicted  has 
arrived  at  last — and  with  a  vengeance. 
All  across  the  coimtry,  medical  schools 
are  finding  themselves  in  a  severe  finan- 
cial situation.  In  the  past  year  alone,  61 
of  the  Nation's  102  medical  schools  re- 
caived  special  governmental  grants  to 
offset  financial  distress.  In  32  of  these 
instances,  the  financial  problems  were  so 
serious  that  the  continued  operation  or 
accreditation  of  the  schools  was  threat- 
ened. Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine  in  Baltimore  is  a  case  in 
point.  As  you  know,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  prestigious,  and  apparently  most 
wealthy  medical  schools  in  the  country. 
Yet,  last  year  the  State  of  Maryland  had 
to  extend  $800,000  of  emergency  financial 
aid,  just  to  enable  Hopkins  to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  health  manpower 
legislation  is  designed  to  treat  the  aca- 
demic institutions  involved  in  medical 
education  as  the  national  resources  that 
they  truly  are,  thus  alleviating  this  coun- 
try's physician  shortage  by  1978. 

H.R.  8629  is  the  product  of  intense 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment.  The  subcom- 
nflttee  held  extensive  hearings  exploring 
a  wide  variety  of  problems  in  the  health 
manpower  field.  We  did  not  limit  our  ef- 
forts to  Washington.  The  subcwnmittee 
conducted  hearings  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minn.,  and  in  Topeka,  Kans. 
Many  members  of  the  subcommittee 
visited  medical  schools  across  the  United 
States  to  inquire  of  their  needs,  capabil- 
ities, and  receive  their  advice.  The  sub- 
committee wEis  impressed  by  the  progress 
that  has  been  made;  however,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  insure  further  progress  critical 
to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  now  summarize 
the  major  facets  of  this  legislation. 

CAPTTATION    GRANTS 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  a  new  program  of  capitation  grants  for 
schools  of  the  health  professions.  Many  .«. 
schools,  particularly  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  are  having  difficulty  meet- 
ing their  expenses,  and  some,  are  ques- 
tioning whether  they  can  remain  in 
operation. 

The  subcwnmittee  worked  long  and 
hard  over  many  formulas  in  its  attempt 
to  develop  a  capitation  grant  that  would 
provide  increased,  but  reasonable  and 
appropriate.  Federal  assistance  to  schools 
of  the  respective  disciplines.  The  capita- 
tion levels  proposed  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  provide  dependable  and  stable 
fiscal  resources  for  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  these  institutions,  to  alleviate 
the  serious  financial  distress  of  many  of 
these  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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prevent  inequitable  windfalls  for  scbodls 
that  are  mare  fortunately  situated.  Be- 
cauee  of  the  critical  Importance  of  In- 
creasing the  numbers  of  physicians  and 
doitlsts  as  rapidly  as  poaslble,  the  lub- 
oommlttee  Included  In  the  formula  spe- 
cial incentives  for  graduate  and  expanded 
enroUmonts  In  s^uxds  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, and  dentistry. 

Tbe  rairltftli""  levels  proposed  in  this 
bill  represent  slgntflcaat  Increases  In  tbe 
amount  of  Federal  asslstanoe  the  schools 
are  now  reoelvkig.  In  order  to  receive 
capltatiiTn  grants  the  schools  would  be 
required  to  increase  their  first-year  en- 
rollments by  5  percent  or  10  students, 
whichever  la>  the  grewter,  over  their  first- 
year  »/*mi««tnn«  in  the  fall  of  1970.  The 
subcommittee  expeete  that  with  the  sub- 
stantial sums  available  to  the  schools 
even  greater  increases  can  be  made. 

COM  SfKUCl  XOM 

One  of  the  alms  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  make  teaching  space  available  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  expanding  en- 
i<ollments  and  new  schools.  The  ap- 
propriations for  construction  have  been 
Umlted;  the  schools  have  had  difficulty 
In  raising  the  matching  moneys.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  present  construction 
grant  program  and  would  provide  a 
much  needed  Increase  in  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  construction.  It 
would  add  new  authority  for  loan  guar- 
antees and  interest  subsidies  reccmi- 
mended  by  the  administration  for  as- 
sistance to  private  nxiprc^  schools  of 
the  health  professions  with  approved 
construction  projects.  Appropriation  au- 
thorizations for  theMraot  program,  if 
fuUy  funded,  together  with  the  proposed 
new  financing  mechanisms,  could  sub- 
stantially accelerate  the  availability  of 
teaching  space  to  train  the  personnel 
now  and  in  years  to  cocne. 

VrnOKNT   AID 

The  student  aid  amendments  proposed 
In  this  bill  are  designed  to  assist  increas- 
insr  numbers  of  students  to  undertake 
and  complete  training  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  to  sissure  that  lack  of 
financial  means  on  the  part  of  thetr  fam- 
ilies win  not  prevent  capable  young  peo- 
ple frtHU  entering  these  professions. 


This  amendment  is  one  of  several  pro- 
vlsioDs  of  tills  bill  dlreoted  toward  the 
improvement  in  dlstrlbutlan  by  area  or 
spedalty  (rf  health  professions  pecwxmel. 
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SCHOIABSHIPS 

In  view  of  rising  costs  of  professional 
education,  the  maximum  scludarshlp  to 
a  student  in  any  year  would  be  raised. 
Amendments  to  the  scholarship  provi- 
sions are  intended  to  direct  scholarship 
funds  to  schools  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  of  needy  students  and  to  stu- 
dents having  the  greatest  financial  need. 

LOAin 

The  bill  also  continues  ttie  present 
health  professions  student  loan  program 
and  raises  the  maxlmimi  amount  a  stu- 
dent could  bornyw  in  any  year. 

One  of  the  most  significant  amend- 
ments Is  the  new  loan  repay  mait  author- 
ity designed  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentistB,  and  other  health  professionals 
to  practioe  In  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed.  Iliese  amendments  would  allow 
cancellation  of  75  percent — or  $15,000, 
whlcheiver  is  lesser — of  health  professicms 
student  loiuis,  and  any  other  professional 
education  loan,  for  3  years  of  service  in 
a  shortage  area. 


aSALTB   MAMPOl 


Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  relate 
health  manpower  education  more  dl- 
rwtly  to  the  ddlvery  <A  health  services, 
to  make  the  best  use  of  existing  as  wril 
as  new  manpower  training  resources,  and 
to  improve  the  dlstrlbutioo  of  training 
opportunities. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  effec- 
tive way  to  target  support  for  health 
manpower  training  activities  in  areas  of 
greatest  need  and  across  disciplinary 
lines.  The  proposed  authority  for  the 
Health  BCanpower  Education  Initiative 
Awards  has  great  potential  for  improving 
the  distribution,  supply,  utilization  and 
efficiency  of  health  personnel.  It  offers 
great  opportunity  for  relating  health 
manpower  training  more  directly  to  tlie 
changing  patterns  of  health  care.  Of  par- 
ticular promise  Is  tiie  establishment  of  a 
series  of  area  health  education  centers 
related  to  the  health  manpower  needs  of 
the  service  area  in  which  they  are 
located. 

VAMILT  lOQDICim 

Man  family  doctors  must  be  trained. 
Many  communities  today  are  without 
physicians,  and  still  more  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  not  having  a  doctor. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  support  training  ac- 
tivities in  family  medicine,  including  the 
establishment  and  expanslcm  of  ap- 
proved residency  programs  In  family 
practice. 

Amendmmts  to  the  special  project 
authority  woxild  also  authorize  precep- 
torships  for  undergraduate  medical 
students  to  receive  part  of  their  train- 
ing imder  a  preceptor  in  family  medi- 
cine. This  will  enable  medical  students 
to  obtain  firsthand  experience  in  pri- 
mary-care specialties  in  a  community 
and  provide  a  coimterbalance  to  pre- 
vailing Influences  which  now  attract 
students  to  other  specialties.  If  appro- 
priate emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  family 
medicine,  increased  opportunities  must 
be  provided  for  training  not  only  for 
medical  students  and  residents  but  also 
for  ccmtinulng  education  for  practicing 
physicians. 

FACUtTY 

To  enable  health  professions  person- 
nel to  acquire  or  enhance  their  teach- 
ing sldlls,  a  new  program  for  special 
grants  for  training  programs  and  fel- 
lowships is  authorized.  These  grants 
would  allow  potential  faculty  members, 
and  some  who  already  have  faculty  ap- 
pointments, to  keep  up  with  advances 
m  teaching  techniques  and  methods 
which  could  contribute  to  the  more  ef- 
fective teaching  of  significantly  in- 
creased enrollments  in  their  schools. 

BTAXTCP    akAim 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  today  Is  to  Increase 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of 
practicing  phjrsicians  and  dentists. 

The  bill  contains  new  authority  for 
startup  grants  to  assist  certain  new 
schools  in  meeting  their  Initial  costs  of 
operation.  Sipeclal  consideration  will  be 


given  to  s4>pllcatlons  for  new  schools 
which,  because  of  the  use  made  of  ex- 
isting facilities — ^including  Federal  med- 
ical or  dental  fadlltlee  such  as  Public 
Health  Hospitals  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospitals — ^wlll  be  able  to  ac- 
celerate the  date  on  which  they  begin 
their  teaching  programs,  eei>eclally 
tiiose  which  can  begin  instruction  with 
larger  entering  classes. 

BFtcua.   PBOjacT   aaum 

Special  project  assistance  comple- 
ments the  capitation  grant  assistance  to 
schools  of  tbe  health  professions  to 
meet  particular  needs  of  the  individual 
institution  and  to  encourage  participa- 
tion in  special  efforts  which  are  of  par- 
ticular Importance  in  achieving  national 
health  manpower  goals  and  objectives. 
The  bill  would  continue  the  authority 
to  assist  these  schools  through  special 
projects,  continuing  the  presoit  piuposes 
with  new  emphases  and  several  Impor- 
tant additions. 

Under  this  authority,  schools  could  be 
assisted  to  expand  oirollments.  shorten 
their  curriculums,  and  establish  or  ex- 
pand special  programs  of  education. 
Particular  emphasis  Is  given  to  cur- 
riculum components  emphasizing  aspects 
of  drug  use  and  abuse,  the  science  of 
nutrition, 'or  establishment  or  exiHmslon 
of  programs  for  training  in  family  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  projects  for  cooperative 
interdisciplinary  training  for  the  use  of 
the  team  aiwroach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services. 

The  new  purposes  also  include  assist- 
ance in  projects  to  identify  persons  whose 
background  and  interest  make  it  reason- 
able to  assume  that  they  will  engage  in 
the  practioe  of  their  professions  in  rural 
or  c^er  areas  having  severe  shortages, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  undertake 
trtdnlng  in  the  health  professions.  To 
maintain  their  Interest  and  to  enhance 
th^r  preparation  for  service  in  such 
areas,  a  companl(m  authority  will  allow 
tralneeshlps  for  these  medical  students 
to  serve  under  preceptors  in  rural  com- 
munities or  (riher  shortage  areas. 

The  capitation  grant  levels  pr<Hx>sed  in 
the  bill  should  go  far  In  alleviating  the 
financial  distress  of  the  health  profes- 
sions schools.  However,  we  recognize  that 
some  schools  may  need  additional  emer- 
gency assistance.  Therefore,  tbe  bill 
provides  separate  authority  for  financial 
distress  grants  which  would  be  made  on 
special  terms  and  conditions  directed 
toward  the  identification  of  the  factors 
that  have  led  to  the  financial  difficulties 
and  the  determination  of  appropriate 
means  for  remedying  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971,  if  enacted  and  imple- 
mented at  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion levels,  would  within  this  decade 
drastically  reduce  the  shortages  of  physi- 
cians and  other  critically  needed  health 
professionals  and  effect  essential  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  health  services. 

Decisions  made  today  can  markedly 
Improve  the  health  of  our  Nation  tomor- 
row and  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
important  leglslatioci. 

Tot  the  first  time,  I  think,  this  legis- 
lation sets  the  goal  of  closing  the  short- 
age in  health  personnel  in  the  Nation. 


Jvly  1,  1971 
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Tbls  Is  the  most  significant  step  this 
Congress  wUl  have  taken  In  the  whole 
health  field.  I  think,  in  its  entire  his- 
tory. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly support  this  bill,  and  I  would  rec- 
ommend it  to  you  most  highly. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  his  subcommittee,  and  the  full 
committee,  for  their  diligent  work  on 
this  bill.  It  Is  a  badly  needed  measure,  as 
I  know,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
niaj<y  of  our  medical  and  other  profes- 
sional health  schools  are  In  poor  shape, 
and  this  will  provide  a  means  of  assist- 
ance which  they  can  depend  tipon,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  shall  continue  this  aid 
in  the  future,  and  I  know  that  as  we  con- 
sider the  results  of  the  bill  that  are  ob- 
tained that  It  will  be  improved  upon 
later. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
RoGxas)  the  basis  upon  which  you  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  for  students 
in  the  various  categories. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  reference  to  Is 
where  you  have,  say.  $800  for  particular 
students  such  as  those  in  optometry, 
and  of  course  I  know  they  would  like  to 
know  why  they  did  not  get  $1,500,  such 
as  the  veterinarian  students  receive,  or 
$2,500,  the  m'Tiimiim  aet  for  medical 
students. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  I  will  be  ^ad  to  tell  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  that  we  went  into 
this  very,  very  carefully.  We  compared 
what  the  schools  are  presently  getting, 
what  the  actual  costs  are,  and  also  what 
the  need  for  that  particular  profession  in 
the  whole  medical  fidd  was.  In  other 
words,  how  many  do  we  need  to  produce? 
What  is  the  current  demand?  What 
would  be  the  projected  demand?  What 
are  the  costs?  And  what  are  the  schools 
presenUy  getting  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment? 

These  factors  were  the  ones  that  were 
Involved  in  determlndng  the  figures^ 

Now,  it  is  true,  of  course,  that  everyone 
would  like  to  have  more,  naturally. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  I  am  sure  the  gentteman 
from  Texas,  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  understands 
that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  But  I  am  also  confident 
that  all  of  the  scho<^  are  agreed  that 
they  have  all  been  treated  fairly,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  is  not  favorable  to 
theUll. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  In  other  words, 
you  based  your  determination  as  to  the 
demand  in  a  particular  field  as  well  as 
the  type  of  education  required,  and  the 
incentive  needed  to  increase  the  num- 
bers that  are  needed  in  that  field.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  And  through 
your  heatings  you  are  confident  that  this 
is  an  equitable  allocation  for  each  of  the 
professions? 


Mr.  ROGERS.  I  think  it  is  a  correct 
and  equitable  one. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Caktsk). 

Mt.  carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  well 
known  that  the  United  States  today  faces 
a  crisis  in  the  field  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery. Of  particular  importance  is  the 
critical  shortage  in  health  manpower. 
Today's  demand  for  health  services  and 
for  health  manpower  far  exceeds  tbe  ex- 
isting supply  in  our  Nation.  It  Is  of  vital 
Importance  that  we  take  steps  to  ease 
the  shortage  by  insuring  that  more  stu- 
dents will  be  graduated  from  all  our 
health  professions  institutions.  I  sulxnit 
that  if  passed,  H.R.  8629.  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971.  will  serve  this  purpose. 

SR.  8629  proposes  to  continue  for  3 
years,  with  major  modifications,  the 
health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance programs.  It  is  designed  to  allevi- 
ate our  critical  health  manpower  short- 
ages in  terms  of:  First,  the  need  for  In- 
creases in  total  numbers ;  second,  the 
need  for  altering  the  distribution  of  the 
various  types  of  skills:  third,  the  need  to 
alleviate  geographical  maldistribution; 
and  fourth,  the  need  to  broaden  oppor- 
tunities for  larger  segonents  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  obtain  adequate  health  serv- 
ices. 

In  attempting  to  address  these  prob- 
lems, HR.  8629  provides  for  various 
types  of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
support  the  training  of  different  kinds  of 
professional  health  manpower — other 
than  nursing,  which  is  covered  in  HJl. 
8630,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  It 
is  divided  into  two  tiUes.  The  first  deals 
with  the  major  revisions  made  by  the 
subcommittee  in  the  health  professions 
educational  assistance  programs,  while 
the  second  makes  minor  technical 
changes.  My  remaito  will  be  directed  to 
a  discussion  of  titie  I. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  contains  numerous  provi- 
sions to  ease  the  financial  difficulties 
faced  by  educational  Institutions  as  well 
as  by  interested  students.  The  first  sec- 
tion deals  with  project  grants  to  educa- 
ticHial  institutions  for  training,  trainee- 
ships,  and  fellowships  for  health  profes- 
sions training  personnel  In  the  fields  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  podi- 
atry, optometry,  pharmacy,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine.  A  separate  provision  in- 
cluded under  project  grants  is  directed 
at  increasing  health  persixmel  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  this  section  eliminates  the 
(4>Jections  raised  by  the  administration 
to  the  Family  Medicine  Act  passed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress.  Family  physi- 
cians are  needed  in  increasing  nundwrs 
today  and  yet  we  find  that  more  and 
more  medical  students  choose  to  special- 
ize in  other  fields.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  portion  of  HR.  8629  will  make  the 
practice  of  family  medldne  more  attrac- 
tive to  future  medical  students. 

A  second  section  provides  grants  and 
loan  guarantees  for  construction,  with 
which  institutions  may  construct  new 
facilities,  replace  and  rdiahllltate  exist- 
ing facilities,  acquire  existing  buildings — 
which  is  a  new  provision — and  may  es- 


tablldi  interim  teaching  facilities  for  up 
to  10  years.  The  percentage  of  Federal 
giants  for  such  construction  has  been 
raised  from  66%  to  75  percent  for 
new  facilities  and  for  construction  in  im- 
usual  drcumstanoes,  that  is  for  a  school 
located  In  geographical  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  a  crltial  shortage  of 
health  manpower  exists.  For  other  con- 
struction, ttie  Federal  Governments' 
share  has  been  Increased  from  50  to  67 
percent. 

This  section  also  provides  for  interest 
subsidies  and  loan  guarantees  in  in- 
stances in  n^ilch  such  loans  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  at  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  increases 
the  Umlt  on  student  loans  to  $3,500 — It 
was  previously  $2,500.  It  further  adds  a 
provision  for  the  forgiveness  of  a  loan  in 
two  Instances:  first,  for  those  willing  to 
practice  in  areas  of  critical  shortage:  and 
second,  for  those  who  fall  to  complete 
their  schooling  and  are  in  excei^tionally 
needy  circumstances. 

Section  four  Includes  grants  to  Improve 
the  qualltar  of  educational  institutions. 
Throufi^  a  system  of  capitation  grants, 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  Institutions  training 
health  personnel  will  be  able  to  Increase 
their  enrollment  levels  and  will  be  able 
to  begin  Innovative  projects,  Improve 
their  facilities  and  strengthen  their 
training  personnel.  These  grants  will  also 
assist  schools  which  are  in  financial 
straits  in  attempting  to  maintain  quality 
standards. 

In  the  past,  because  of  the  limited 
funds  availi^le  under  this  provision, 
most  schools  have  had  to  use  such  funds 
for  meeting  their  financial  commit- 
ments. By  increasing  the  amounts  avail- 
able under  this  section,  it  is  hoped  that 
more  innovative  projects  and  improve- 
ments will  be  possible. 

TTie  capitation  grants  have  been  al- 
locsited  according  to  the  type  of  institu- 
tion by  which  it  will  be  used.  For  schools 
of  mefllcine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry. 
$2,500  is  provided  for  each  full-time 
first-,  second-,  and  third-year  student, 
$1,000  is  provided  for  each  studoit  r^- 
resenting  an  Increase  in  enrollment,  and 
$4,000  is  provided  per  graduate.  For 
schools  of  medicine  with  a  2-year  course 
of  study,  these  same  amounts  apply,  ex- 
cept the  $4,000  per  graduate. 

Veterinary  schools  would  receive  $1,500 
per  full-time  student.  Schools  of  optom- 
etry, pharmacy,  and  podiatry  would  re- 
ceive $800  per  full-time  student. 

A  fifth  section  of  the  bill  under  con- 
slderaticm  Is  intended  to  encourage  the 
estabUshment  of  new  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy.  It  re- 
quires that  such  a  school  have  23  stu- 
dents during  Its  first  year  of  operation 
and  would  provide  $7,500  per  full-time 
student  in  the  first  year  of  operaticm, 
$5,000  per  fuU-time  student  in  the  sec- 
ond year  of  operation,  and  $2,500  w 
full-time  student  in  the  third  year  of 
operation. 

In  order  to  improve  the  distribution, 
supply,  quality,  utilization,  and  efficiency 
oi  health  personnd  and  of  the  health 
services  ddlvery  system,  a  sixth  sectim 
authorizes  fimds  for  a  new  ixngram  en- 
titied  "The  health  manpower  education 
initiative  awards."  It  would  do  so  by 
training   cmd   retraining    p«w>nnel    in 
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shortage  amiB,  by  provldiog  training 
programs  leading  to  the  more  efficient 
use  of  iwrsonnel  tqr  establishing  area 
health  education  centers  and  other  imlts 
to  assist  in  tlie  training  of  health  per- 
sonnel, and  by  training  personnel  in  the 
use  of  the  team  approach. 

The  next  section  provides  for  scholar- 
ship grants  to  full-time  students  In  good 
standing,  in  an  amount  not  to  exxseed 
$3,500  per  year  per  student  A  formula 
has  been  estahUshed  which  provides  each 
school  with  $3,000  multiplied  by  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  of  students  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  m  fiscal  yean  1973  and  1974. 
$3,000  would  be  provided  for  each  full- 
time,  low-income  studoit.  For  fiscal 
years  1975  through  1977,  amounts  are 
provided  as  neceosary  to  continue  schol- 
arships made  before  1974. 

A  final  section  would  create  a  natltmal 
advisory  council  on  health  professions 
education  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  the 
preparstkHi  of  rcgulatians.  Bach  year,  a 
report  Is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  council  would  be  made  up  oi  the 
Secretary  and  20  members,  four  from 
the  general  public  and  two  from  full-time 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  following : 

HSftLTH  MjMTOm*  LWnBLATION 

I.  Proieet  granU  for  tnlnlng,  tnliiMShlpa, 
and  feUowahlpa  for  tamOth  profaulODa  tnln- 
lng p«raonnel 

A.  AutborlaKtlan 

1.  FT  1873— SIO  minion 

a.  FY  197S— $15  mUUon 
3.  FT  1074— tao  mlUlon 

B.  Field*  Inoludad:  medlcsl,  dental,  oateo- 
pathle.  podlatrle,  optometrlc.  lihannaoeuttcal 
or  Tglertnary  nwwttclne 

C.  Provides  gnuta  for  trslnlng.  tralnee- 
sblpa.  ftnd  feUowahlps  In  family  medicine 

1.  AuthmlMUon 

».  FT  1973— sas  million 

b.  FT  19T3— •Sa  million 

c.  FT  1974— 940  million 

a.  to  plan,  devriop  awk  operate  a  profes- 
sional traUilng  pro-am 

3.  to  proTlde  flnanclal  aslstance  to  medi- 
cal Bttide&te 

n.  Oranta  A  Loan  Ovonmteea  for  coostnic- 
tlon 

A.  Authorlaatlon 

1.  FY  1973— was  million 
a.  FY  1973 — saSO  mlllVon 
3.  FT  1974—1376  million 

B.  Include*  construction  of  new  buildings 
M  well  as  replsconent  ft  rehabUlUUoa  of 
existing  faeiUtle* 

C.  For  physicians,  dentists,  i^iarmsclBts. 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  Teterlnarians,  or 
profeaslonal  public  health  personnel 

P.  Approval  of  application  by  Sec'y.  of 
HEW   rather  than  Surgeon  Oeneral 

B.  Federal  Share 

1.  for  new  school  or  new  facilities — not 
to  exceed  79%  (waaMH%) 

a.  tiyr  any  other  construction  grant — may 
not  exceed  87%  (was  50% ) 

3.  In  unusual  circumstances  (I.e.  school 
located  In  geographloal  areas  of  VS.  w/crltl- 
cal  shortage  of  health  pntfeaslon  manpow- 
er)—may  not  exceed  75%    (was  66%%) 

4.  In  determining  cost  of  construction. 
must  exclude  amts.  rec'd.  under  other  Federal 
grants  ft  amts.  of  non-Federal  funds  required 
to  be  ^MOt  as  condition  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral grant 

F.  Deflnltlons 

1.  present  deflnltlon  of  "oonstructlon": 
eonstruetlon  of  new  bldgs.,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, reiriacement.  renovation,  major  re- 
pair or  alteration. 

a.  Inoiudes  aequitttUm  of  ezlsttng  build- 
ings 


3.  includes  provision  for  "InterUn  faoUl- 
Ues":  teaching  facilities  for  short-term  ba- 
sis (less  than  10  yrs.) 

0.  Loan  Guarantees 

1.  Authorisation 

a.  FT  1973— as  miUlon 

b.  FT  1973— aie  mUllon 

c.  FY  1974— 434  mllUon 

a.  Authorises  Federal  govt,  to  make  loan 
guarantees  for  non-Federal  loans  for  con- 
struction; not  to  exceed  90%  of  construc- 
tion costs 

3.  provides  for  Interest  subsidy  up  to  3% 

4.  appUcation  approved  only  If  loan  not 
available  on  reasonable  terms  ft  eondltloos 
w/out  guarantee 

6.  provides  for  recovery  of  loan 

6.  loan  guarantee  ft  Interest  subsidy  fund 
to  be  established  at  Treasury  w/no  fiscal  yr. 
limitation 

m.  Student  loan* 

A.  Authorisation 

1.  FY  1973— #40  million 
a.  FY  1973— M5  mUlon 
3.  FY  1974— $60  mlUlon 

B.  S3 JSOO  per  student  for  a  loan  fund 

C.  Forgiveness  provision  (up  to  $16,000  or 
76%)  for  those  willing  to  practice  In  areas 
of  critical  shortage 

D.  Repayment  of  loan  by  HEW  if  student 
failed  to  complete  studies  ft  Is  in  exception- 
ally needy  circumstance  ft  does  not  resume 
such  studies  within  3  years 

IV.  Orantt  to  improve  quality  of  schools 

A.  Authorization 

1.  for  institutional  grants 

a.  FT  1973— $346  mUllon 

b.  FT  1973— $384  million 

c.  FT  1974— $343  million 

3.  for  payments  under  grants  ft  contracts 

a.  FT  1973 — $118  mlUlon 

b.  FT  1973 — $138  mlUion 

c.  FT  1974— $15«  mlUlon 

B.  Capitation  grants 

1.  Medical,  osteopathy  ft  dentistry  schools 

a.  $3.600/full-Ume  student;  1st,  3nd,  ft  3ttl 
year  student 

b.  $1.000/fuII-tlme  student  representing 
increase  in  enroUment 

c.  $4.000/graduate 

3.  Schools  of  medicine  w/3  year  course  at 
study 

a.  $3,500  /full-time  student 

b.  $1,000 /fun-time  student  representing  an ) 
Increase  in  enrollment 

3.  Veterinary  schools 

a.  $1,600 /full-time  student 

4.  Optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry  schools 
a.  $800 /full-time  student 

C.  Enrollment  Increase 

1.  required  to  Increase  by  at  least  6%,  or 
by  10  students  (was  by  at  least  3Vi  or  by 
6  students) 

D.  Special  project  grants 

1.  includes  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
ft  veterinary  medicine 

2.  grants  for  Innovative  projects,  for  im- 
provement of  schools,  to  strengthen  training 
personnel 

3.  provisions  for  schools  in  flnanclal  straits 
to  meet  operational  costs  required  to  main- 
tain quality  education. 

V.  Grants  for  new  achoola 

A.  Authorisation 

1.  FT  1972— $10  mllUon 

2.  FT  1973— $10  million 

3.  FT  1974— $10  million 

B.  To  meet  coet  of  operation  during  let  3 
years  during  which  school  is  in  operation. 

C.  School  must  have  more  than  33  students 
in  1st  year. 

D.  Formula: 

1.  1st  academic  year — $7,500  X  number  of 
full-time  students. 

a.  and  academic  year — $5,000  X  ntunber  of 
full-tlnte  students. 

3.  3rd  academic  year — $3,600  Z  number  of 
full-time  students. 

VI.  HeaUh  Manpower  education  Initiative 
Award*. 

A.  Autborlaatlon, 


1.  FT  1973— $46  million, 
a.  FT  1973— $90  mlUlMi. 
3.  FT  1974— $136  mlUion. 

B.  grants  ft  contracts  to  improve  distribu- 
tion, supply,  quality,  utilization  ft  efficiency 
of  health  personnel  ft  health  servloee  delivery 
system. 

C.  not  more  than  10%  or  $6  million  to  be 
used  for  grants. 

Vn.  Scholarship  Grant*. 

A.  Authorisation  (HEW  estimate). 

1.  FT  1973— $30  mlUlon. 

2.  FT  1973 — $31  million. 

3.  FT  1974— $43  million. 

B.  Formula 

1.  FT  1»73:  $3,000  X  1/lOth  of  no.  of  stu- 
dents. 

3.  FT  1073-74:  $3,000  X  full-time  low-In- 
come students. 

3.  FT  1976-FT  1977 — amounts  necessary  to 
continue  scholarships  made  before  1974. 

0.  Requirements. 

1.  students  enrolled  on  full-time  basis  ft  In 
good  standing. 

a.  only  indlvldiials  enn^ed  ft  In  good 
standing  as  full-time  students  who  InltlaUy 
rec'd.  scholarship  awards  out  of  such  grants. 

3.  not  to  exceed  $8,600  per  yev  per  stu- 
dent. 

vm.  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Education. 

A.  Advise  Secretary  on  preparation  of  regu- 
lations. 

B.  Report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

C.  To  be  made  up  of  Secretary  (serving  as 
Chairman)  and  30  members,  at  least  4  from 
general  public  and  3  from  full-time  students. 

Ii^.  SPRINQER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Sbouf), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  8HOUP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day to  support  HJl.  8629.  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971.  as  r^jorted  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  to  be  critically 
needed  and  I  strongly  favor  its  passage. 

The  DUlted  States  is  currently  in  the 
midst  of  a  health  care  crisis.  Health 
costs  are  splraling.  Demands  for  health 
services  Increase  rapidly.  Medical  man- 
power is  in  short  supply  and  poorly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Nation.  When 
combined,  these  factors  prevent  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  delivery  of  health 
care  to  large  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion— in  particular,  the  residents  of  our 
rural  communities  and  of  our  inner  city 
neighborhoods. 

I  believe  many  of  the  provisions  pro- 
posed in  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  are  aimed  at  allevi&ting  these 
serious  obstacles  confronting  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  Hit.  M29  is 
designed  to  improve  the  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  coimtry's  health  profes- 
sionals and  to  aid  our  system  of  health 
professions  education. 

Briefly,  the  bill  would  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  existing  program  of  constnic- 
tion  costs  for  new  school  construction 
projects,  for  major  expansions  of  exist- 
ing schools,  and  for  schools  in  unusual 
circumstances  such  as  a  school  located 
in  a  health  manpower  shortage  area 
would  be  increased  to  75  percent.  In  ad- 
dition, the  legislation  would  authorize 
a  new  program  of  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  subsidies  to  assist  nonnroflt  pri- 
vate health  professions  schools  to  con- 
struct teaching  facilities. 

The  existing  institutional — formula^ 
grant  program  would  be  replaced  with  a 
new  program  of  oapltaticHi  grants  beaed 
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on  student  enrollment.  This  is  significant 
change  in  traditional  pattern  of  Federal 
support  to  health  professions  schools. 
As  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
dgn  Commeroe  put  it: 

The  oapttatlon  levels  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  designed  to  slgnlfloaatly  alleviate  the 
fljoancial  distress  al  those  schools  which  are 
in  serious  flnanrtal  straits.  .  .  .  Ilxe  capita- 
tion grant*  are  designed  to  provide  a  depend- 
able support  base  for  the  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  health  professkxis  schools  with- 
out having  to  go  ttirough  the  "ba^  door"  of 
rch  to  support  education. 


H  Jl.  8629,  If  enacted,  would  significant- 
ly amend  the  current  special  project 
grant  program  to  improve,  for  example, 
the  ourrlculums  of  the  health  i»of  essions 
schocHs,  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, and  to  devdop  new  types  of  hecJth 
personnel  such  as  the  iriiyslclans'  assist- 
ant. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  paiticularly 
Innovative  program  known  as  health 
manpower  initiative  awards  which  are 
designed  to  provide  targeted  support  for 
health  manpower  training  activities  that 
will  improve  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  health  i)ersonnel. 

The  student  aid  amendments  con- 
tained in  HJl.  8629  are  designed  to  li- 
able increasing  numbers  of  sUidents  to 
undertake  and  complete  health  profes- 
sions education.  The  provisions  proiTosed 
in  both  the  student  loan  program  and 
the  scholarship  i»t)gram  represent  the 
best  ^lorts  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  assure  that  lack  of  financial  means 
will  not  prevent  capable  young  pec^le 
from  entering  the  health  professions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  reiterate  too 
strongly  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  statistloa  publlAed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  there 
are  134  counties  across  the  United  States 
without  a  private  practicing  physician. 
It  saddens  me  to  say  that  six  of  those 
counties,  with  a  total  population  of  more 
than  10.000.  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

m  addition,  ttie  AMA's  figures  clearly 
show  the  uneven  distribution  of  phyti- 
dans  In  the  United  States.  About  53  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  doctors  are  located 
in  our  highly  populated  urban  areas  and 
serve  the  needs  of  about  39  percent  of 
the  (dvllian  population.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, only  4  percent  of  the  doctors  are 
practicing  in  rural  areas  to  serve  10.6 
percent  of  the  population. 

I  believe  that  a  number  of  provisions 
proposed  in  HH.  8629  will  provide  incen- 
tives to  young  doctors  and  other  health 
ivofessionals  to  practice  in  these  short- 
age areas.  The  loan  canceUation  provi- 
sions contained  in  HJl.  8629  provide  an 
excellent  example  of  one  such  program 
designed  to  provide  greater  Incentives  to 
health  professionals  to  practice  in  areas 
where  tfaey  are  most  needed.  Under  these 
provisions,  if  a  physician  agrees  to  prac- 
tice in  a  designated  sh(»tage  area  for  at 
least  3  years  he  may  have  75  percent  or 
$15.000— whichever  is  less — of  his  out- 
standing educational  loan  and  Interest 
repaid  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  upon 
completion  of  such  service. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
doctor  shortage  is  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  the  supply  of  general  practition- 


ers. The  traditional  country  doctor  so 
much  a  part  of  rural  life  is  disappearing 
rapidly.  He  is  not  being  replaced.  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1969.  the  percentage  of 
practicing  OP'S  fell  more  than  20  per- 
cent. My  own  Staite  lost  17  percent  of  its 
general  practitioners  during  that  period. 
BCany  experts  b^ev«  that  the  shortage 
of  physicians  who  provide  primary  health 
care  is  reaching  critical  proportions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  today  alms  to  deal  with 
these  serious  problems.  HJl.  8629  is  a 
vitally  needed.  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  strongly  favor  its  passage. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SFRINaER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ctilif omla  (Mr.  ScHicrrz) . 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nxlskn)  com- 
mented that  we  ought  to  go  all  the  way 
since  we  have  embarked  upon  this  pro- 
gram. I  suppose  there  are  many  who 
would  agree  with  him.  But,  I  would  like 
to  ask  all  of  you  a  question — which  way 
are  we  going? 

This  bill  does  help  takt  us  all  the  way. 
As  I  have  stated  in  the  cloeing  statements 
of  my  minority  report,  ILR.  8629  is  "in 
the  spirit  <^  the  time."  Socialized  medi- 
cine requires  a  socialized  medical  corps. 
This  bill  is  a  massive  move  toward  such 
a  goal. 

If  you  want  socialized  medicine — if  you 
want  to  go  all  the  way  in  that  direction, 
then  vote  for  this  bill— it  will  do  it.  I  am 
intending  to  vote  against  it.  I  am  going 
to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  and  be  recorded 
in  oppositiMi. 

HEW  Secretary  Richardson  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  regarding  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill.  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion, "Mr  Secretary,  has  our  party — re- 
ferring to  the  Republican  Party — become 
like  the  British  Conservative  Party  has 
become — a  party  which  believes  that  its 
role  as  the  more  conservative  of  the  two 
major  parties  is  to  run  socialism  more 
efficiently  than  the  other  party?" 

Dr.  E^geberg  who  was  with  him  an- 
swered my  rhetorical  question  saying  in 
effect.  "(%.  yes.  yes,  I  would  agree  with 
that." 

That  is  the  point  I  am  mairing  here. 
This  is  what  Is  happening. 

We  have  st<H>ped  fighting  socialism  and 
now  only  argue  about  the  form  it  will 
take. 

I  am  (H>P08ed  to  this  bill  oa  several 
grounds.  I  am  not  offering  any  amend- 
ments today,  although  I  did  offer  some 
amendments  in  committee  stnne  of  which 
were  accepted  while  some  were  not.  But  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  cannot  amend 
a  bad  bill.  My  reasons  for  fedLlng  thus 
are  as  follows:  First  of  all.  turning  to 
page  4  of  the  committee  report,  it  points 
out  that  this  legislation  proposes  to  con- 
tinue a  present  program  for  3  years — 
should  we  call  it  a  3-year  idaua? — ^with 
major  modifications.  And  it  is  the  "major 
modifications"  to  which  I  would  direct 
your  attention.  The  major  "miodlflcatUHi" 
must  be  the  $2.8  billion  expoidlture  over 
3  years.  E^ren  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  admit  that  this  is  no  small  amount. 
It  Is  all  justified  on  the  grounds  of  a 
shortage  of  doctors.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  sat  through  most  of  the 


testimony  and  heard  much  that  seemed 
to  raise  serious  doubt  as  to  the  vaUdity 
of  the  basis  of  the  presumed  "doctor 
shortage"  problem.  For  example :  In  1963, 
the  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  In 
the  United  States  was  140  per  100.000  and 
in  1970  had  risen  to  156  per  100.000. 

Dr.  Endicott,  of  HEW.  pointed  out  that 
by  1985,  if  the  present  trends  continue, 
without  this  bill  there  would  be  190 
physicians  per  100.000  peculation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  committee  that  the  doctor  popu- 
lation was  growing  at  the  rate  of  12 
percent  a  year  whereas  the  populaticm 
In  general  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  3 
percent  a  year. 

If  there  is  a  shortage,  it  is  either  tem- 
porary, in  which  case  this  legislation 
would  serve  as  an  "overkill,"  or  it  is  a 
shortage  in  certain  areas,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  geographic  distribution  rath- 
er than  an  overall  doctor  shortage.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  bill  tries  to  get  to  this  Ut- 
ter ixoblem.  The  other  major  reason  for 
my  opposition  to  this  bill  pertains  to 
whftt  might  best  be  described  as  the  "im- 
plied," and  ev«i  at  times  "expUdt"  re- 
verse discrimination  in  the  bill. 

On  page  38  of  the  bill  the  following 
language  appears: 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  eqtial  to 
$3,000  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  of  such  school  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  $3,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents of  such  school  who  are  from  low-in- 
come backgrounds  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary. 

What  that  line  19  says  is  that  if  the 
scho(d  has  all  of  its  students  from  low- 
Income  backgroimds — "low-income"  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  Is  a  little 
too  much  bureaucratic  leeway  for  me^ 
they  can  get  $3,000  for  every  student 
they  have  enrolled.  That  means  medical 
schools  are  herein  given  a  financial  in- 
centive to  discriminate.  That  is  reverse 
discrimination — pure  and  simple.  Then, 
again,  turning  to  page  30  of  the  bill  you 
will  see  that  a  school  will  get  a  special 
grant  if  they,  as  shown  on  line  11 — 

(9)  eetabllSh  and  aptrnXm  projects  de- 
signed to  Increase  admissions  to  and  enroU- 
ment in  such  schools  of  qualified  Individuals 
from  minority  or  low-income  groups; 

I  am  opposed  to  keeping  someone  out 
of  college,  any  college,  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  minority  group.  But  I  feel 
it  is  just  as  Insulting,  and  far  worse  for 
overall  race  relations,  if  you  discriminate 
in  favor  of  a  minority  member  over  a 
lUHiminority  member  who  is  refused 
admission  to  a  medical  echoed,  which  he 
or  she  would  have  gotten  into  except  for 
this  program  of  going  out  and  actually 
seeking  minority  members  so  that  the 
scho<^  will  get  the  money.  I  do  not  think 
it  does  race  relations  in  this  country  any 
good  to  have  this  kind  of  reverse  race 
discrimination.  We  have  been  phcHiy  on 
this  in  the  past.  We  have  not  been  treat- 
ing people  equally.  We  have  been  en- 
gaged, not  only  in  this  field,  but  in  other 
fields  of  importance,  in  reverse  discrimi- 
nation. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  bill,  I  refer 
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yon  to  page  30.  section  (8),  startinc  »t 
Bne  3,  which  coven  the  area,  for  exam- 
ple, of  ghetto  ahflrtages.  because  these 
people  win  get  a  special  grant  as  deflned 
by  the  bin  to  bring  in  students — 

WhoM  tMckground  «nd  lnt«NBts  male*  It 
raaaoDflble  to  aanixne  Uwt  tbey  wlU  engmge 
In  tbe  pnoUoe  of  their  ta«alth  prefearton  In 
rami  cr  <Mytr  •»■■  bsTlng  •  Mvare  abort- 
•8*  at  pezaonnal  In  ma^  beaJth  ^HUtmm\lM\. 


.  You  cannot  bring  up  the  argument 
that  there  Is  a  shortage  In  minority 
areas.  That  Is  covered  In  the  previous  sec- 
tion. It  is  wrong  to  go  out  and  make  a 
speciality  of  the  mlnori^  groups  and 
P^'^^  engage  In  reverse  discrlmlnatloD  as  the 
^  bUl  provides. 

For  those  two  reasons  I  oppose  the  bill 
and  I  ask  for  a  "No"  vote.  The  facts  as 
to  a  doctor  shortage  are  disputable  by 
evidence  siAmltted  to  our  committee  and 
also  noted  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  and  l^npower 
In  November  1997,  which  rep(Hied  that 
the  supply  of  physicians  will,  tn  the  1M5-^ 
75  decade,  run  ahead  of  the  population 
Increase  by  at  least  4  to  5  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  BCr.  Chairman,  at  tJiin 
point  I  submit  my  minority  views  as 
r  printed  in  the  committee  report: 

Vtxntmgrt  Vbws  or  Me.  ScRictn — SnaooM- 

KTrm    Olt    HkALTR    AHD   KltTEK>IflimT   OF 
THB   BOOIB   iMIUWrATS   ANB  FOMMBIi    OOM- 

MBKa  Oomoma — to  thx  Bux.  YLK.  MS, 

THI     OOMnSHZItSm     HXALTH     MaHPOWB 

TBAnmro  Act  ow  1971 

HJL  8839,  tbe  propoMd  "OomprahenslTe 
Haalth  lianpoww  TnOnlng  Act  of  1971."  oon- 
stnutM  ft  quantum  eaealtttton  In  tbe  trend 
towmnl  nutfcwlliftlon  mnd  aocUUaatlon  of 
medicine  and  beeMb  nrrloes  In  tbe  XTnlted 
States.  For  adTocates  of  such  a  trend  tbe  blU 
repreeenf  Mlutary  progreee— for  opponents 
It  itgnlflee  another,  and  lerlous,  *tep  Into 
tbe  kind  of  irtf -Induced  dlaaater  which  baa 
brought  countrlea  ••  disparate  as  Qreat 
Britain  and  Uruguay  to  their  knee*. 

R<om  wbteberer  panpeettve  tbe  |«o|jiaaed 
legislation  is  preeenUy  Tlewed.  bowever,  it 
stands  in  great  need  of  more  tboughtful  and 
InelsiTe  examination  than  has  so  far  been 
afforded  it.  Considerations  of  several  ^p^jWr 
and  general  questions  hereinafter  treated 
have  been  the  objects  a<  an  all  too  superficial 
perusal. 

HJl.  8839 — tbe  suhetanee  of  it  as  oon- 
tainad  tn  Tltla  I,  l.e.  Sections  101-110 — pro- 
vides. In  essence,  a  cimsh  program  for  train- 
ing of  medical  personnel  and  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  such  tiainliig. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which 
this  program  Is  predleaited  U  tbe  contention 
that  there  exists  a  shortage  of  doctors— as 
high  as  fiO.OOO  claims  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bduoatton  and  Welfare.  Dr.  Roger 
Sgeberg.  A  cloeer  examination  reveals  that 
such  a  Oa*  statement  does  not  adequately  or 
correctly  refleet  tbe  fiaets. 

For  example,  one  argument  for  a  crash  pro- 
grain  maintains  tbaA  nMny  more  medical 
personnel  are  needed  to  oOSet  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "drsLmattc"  Increase  tn 
papulation.  What  is  Uttte  noted,  howerer.  to 
that  whUe  tbe  1970  census  revealed  a  "pla- 
teaulng"  of  the  population  increase — ^>- 
proxlmately  3  percent — tbe  actual  percent- 
age increase  in  doctors  was  some  13  percent. 

FurthanBore,  in  the  Health  lianpower 
hearings  before  the  Sxiboommittee  on  Health 
and  Knvlropmant  of  h^t^  39,  1971,  testi- 
mony by  HXW  oOdaU  twrealed  that  In  1983 
the  ratio  of  physicians  to  paoente  in  the 
United  States  was  140  per  100,000.  Iforeovsr, 


the  coal  at  thai  time  w«a  to  maintain  tbst 
level.  R  turns  oat  that  In  1970  tbe  ratio  had 
risen  to  168  per  100,000  and  many  health 
oOeiaU  are  calling  this  "nnadsqnate." 

It  would  se«n  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
Mtuatlon  In  which  eren  sueb  Inersases  as  a 
18  flgnia  Jump  Ln  tbe  rsMo  tn  Just  7  years 
Is  termed  unsatisfactory — that  Is  to  say,  even 
If  the  numbers  required  are  "over-projected." 
then  exceeded,  there  are  some  who  msrtfy 
revise  tbe  estimated  requirements  autamatl- 
cally  upward,  lids  situation  raises  tbe  pros- 
pect that  pbysielans  may  be  ovaradequate— 
much  as  aeroapaoe  engineers  in  many  parts 
of  tbe  country  are.  Olvan  the  amount  of  time, 
money  and  effort  expended  in  the  training 
of  a  physician,  this  would  surely  be  a  tragedy. 

It  would  seem  quite  poestble,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  to  meet  short-term  shortages  or  Insde- 
quBcles  in  distribution  with  foreign  doctors. 
ITie  May  34.  1971.  issue  of  Time  magaslne.  as 
a  mattar  of  fact,  reporta  that  '^A.  boapttals 
are  relying  on  a  foreign  'taraln  gain'  to  get 
by:  non-Americans."  Time  aays,  "now  hold 
about  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  internships 
and  rasidancles." 

Parenthetically,  tbe  rise  In  medical  costs 
attributed  to  tbe  scarcity  of  doeton  may 
therefore  be  leas  due  to  a  doctor  shortage 
than  to  an  over-eupply  of  money  from  sources 
much  like  the  bill  under  consideration. 

One  HXW  spokesman  at  tbe  April  39  hear- 
ings admitted  that  "we  have  a  lot  of  difficulty 
in  establlsblng  wbat  niimber  of  physicians 
we  reaUy  want  by  1960." 

Another  testified  that  "to  keep  up  with 
wltat  we  presently  have  we  could  turn  out 
less  tban  we  are  turning  out  now."  Addition- 
ally, it  was  revealed  that  the  system  presently 
derlaed  o(«italns  a  built-in  escalation  (Or. 
Endlcott:  "...  we  have  already  built  this 
kind  of  eeoalatlon  into  tbe  system.")  which 
wUl  increase  tbe  pre-100,000  ratio  to  186.7  by 
Just  1978.  The  ratio  will  have  Jumped  16 
from  1963  to  1970  and  almost  11  from  1970 
to  1978.  Dr.  Bndloott  of  HKW  observes  that 
"on  the  preeent  trend  lines  we  could  reach 
a  level  of  'approximately  190  phyaldans  pet 
100.000  by  198S." 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
one  of  the  moet  ^peUzing  inducements  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  is  tbe 
increased  aTailabUity  of  "free"  medical  care. 
Soclaliaed  medicine  has  as  one  of  its  prime 
traits  the  abUlty  to  produce  hypochondriacs. 

But  as  a  study  done  for  tbe  LegialatlTe 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congraae 
by  Olenn  R.  Mark:\is  (July  3,  1968)  points 
out:  "Despite  their  frequent  use,  phy^clan- 
populatlon  ratios  are  usually  thou^t  of,  even 
by  tbe  authors  who  use  them,  ss  inadequate 
indicators  of  the  relationship  of  tbe  physician 
manpower  pool  to  tbe  population  served  by 
tbe  pool." 

Dealing  with  this  same  questlMi,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commlsalon  on  Health  Man- 
power, in  a  November,  1967,  Report,  em- 
ployed wbat  they  consider  tbe  more  accu- 
rate "Type  of  Service  Shcrtage"  approach 
and  concluded  that  a  shortage  doea  Indeed 
exist,  but  that  none  of  the  reasons  for  tbe  ex- 
istence of  tbe  shortage  (In  health  care)  ap-  / 
pear  to  be  rtiated  to  Aortagee  in  doctors/ 


Instead,  the  Commlssicci  seee  ss  tbe  probi' 
lem  increasing  medical  specialisation,  non- 
medical reap  fwi  si  bill  ties  of  {diyatdans.  in- 
creasing utUiaation  of  hospital  sarvloee  and 
tbe  general  state  (A  health  care  delivery.  The 
report  also  notes  that  tbe  supply  of  physi- 
cians will,  in  tbe  1966-1975  decade,  run  ahead 
of  population  Increase  by  at  least  4-4  percent. 

Another  index  vH  delivered  health  care  Is 
tbe  "physician  visits"  meastire.  However,  with 
Improved  treatment  tecbnlquee  (such  as  drvig 
theraplea),  the  need  for  tbe  patient  to  re- 
turn to  the  doctor^  office  at  frequent  inter- 
vale ia  dimlnlahed.  Thus,  the  number  of  vis- 
its may  decUne  while  tbe  quality  of  tbe  care 
actually  goes  up. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  there  is 
the  current  advent  of  programs  (such  as  the 


one  at  the  University  of  Colorado  medical 
school)  devised  to  train  "paramadtea"-^loc- 
to(B'  aaslatanta  wbo  aaaume  many  of  tbe  more 
roattne  and  tlmeoonsumlng  of  tbe  phyai- 
eiana*  chores.  Ttoim  developtnant  win  ease  tbe 
caae  load  of  dootors  evarywbere— but  most 
especially  in  rural  areas  wbare  such  btfp  is 
needed.  Also  polntli«  to  tbe  sttiMtlon's  abU- 
ity  to  readve  Itself  wlttaoat  massive.  "craA" 
governmental  intervention  is  the  "♦'■^g*"g 
attitudes  of  many  young  msdical  school  grad- 
uatea.  Time  (May  34.  1971)  quotes  Dr.  David 
Tormey  of  tbe  University  of  Vermont  medical 
school  to  the  effect  that  more  graduates  an 
seeking  Jobs  in  public  healtti  and  la  many 
lees  lucrative  areas,  te  proposing  an  act  to 
bribe  people  into  leaa  )lnanc<aUy  rewaidlng 
sections  of  the  country  or  areaa  of  practioe 
it  would  seem  tbe  natural  ccmoem  and  ideal- 
ism of  msny  of  our  young  graduates  Is  be- 
ing totally  overlooked.  This  Is  a  reaouroe  to 
be  exploited  naturally  rather  than  set  upon 
with  bureaucratic  machinery. 

With  tbe  Nation's  medical  schools  besieged 
by  a  record  number  of  appUcaClons  from  col- 
lege seniors  and  Ftt.  D.  candidates  switching 
from  science  and  engineering — 11,800  out  of 
36.000  were  accepted  and  at  least  half  of  tbe 
rejects  were  qualified — there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle reason  for  Oovemmant  inducement  of  en- 
rollment if  Indeed  tbe  problems  of  hsaltb 
care  delivery  do  not  lie  In  doctor  shortages. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  H.R.  8839, 
with  reelect  to  theee  related  problems.  Is  ill- 
considered. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quite  another  question  with  regard  to  H.R. 
8639  is  that  it  contains  provisions  fostering 
a  "reverse  diaerlntlnatimi." 

A  subsectloa  of  section  773.  the  9413.000,- 
000-autborlaed  "Special  Projects  Orants  and 
Contracts"  section,  provides  the  estabUah- 
ment  and  operation  of  "projects  designed  to 
increase  admisalons  to  and  enrollment  in 
such  schools  of  qualified  Individuals  from 
mlncMlty  <x  low- Income  groups." 

Section  778.  "HeaUb  Manpower  Education 
.  Initiative  Awards."  is  designed  "to  Incresee 
admissions  to  end  enrollment  ..."  of  "quali- 
fied Individuals  from  minority  or  low-ino(»ne 
groiHJS." 

Perbaps  one  of  tbe  most  startting  provl- 
aloDs  In  the  pr<^>oeed  Act  Is  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 780(b).  It  provides  grants  for  scholar- 
ships to  schools  (in  FT  1974)  according  to 
tbe  formula  of  93,000  "multiplied  by  the 
number  of  full-ttlme  students  <^  such  school 
wbo  ere  from  low-lDooQ>e  backgrounds.  •  •  •" 

Furthermore,  "soholarsbipe  from  grants" 
under  this  section  "sbaU  be  awarded  only  to 
BttideDCs  of  exoq>Clonal  financial  need  who 
are  from  low  Income  backgrounds.  •  •  •" 

To  say  that  this  iron-dad  bias  for  low- 
income  applicants  will  lower  the  standards 
of  tbe  particular  school  inv<rived  is  true— but 
does  not,  of  course,  suggest  tbat  aU  low- 
Income  people  are  of  low  qualification.  It 
sim]^  means  ttiat  a  school,  faced  with  press- 
Ing^iinanclal  needs,  will  recruit  from  and  ad- 
mn  many  more  peoirie  from  this  one  category 
/fn  order  to  get  on  the  gravy  train.  This  ten- 
dency will  be  reinforced  by  tbe  realisation 
that,  even  if  the  newly-admitted  do  not  make 
It,  tbe  government  will  more  tban  likely  in- 
sure payment  not  only  of  tbe  grant  money 
but  oi  tbe  student's  expenses,  tuition,  fees, 
etc.,  also  through  assumption  of  the  student's 
loan  as  guamnteed  In  this  same  proposed  act. 

In  M^fiA  of  tbe  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
blacks  In  the  next  freshman  medical  schocri 
class  is  on  the  rise  (from  3.8  percent  In  1969 
to  8  percent  In  1971) ,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents patronising  of  the  wont  sort.  The  "re- 
verse discrimination"  praotlces  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  tbe  taq^wyers' 
money  Is  simply  unconaclonatole. 

A  more  conventional,  straight  loan  to  stu- 
dents wlttiout  discrimination  would  be  much 
more  advisable  and  undetetandable  tban  this 
arrangement  especially  given  tbe  high  prob- 
abUtty  tbat  these  particular  students  will,  no 
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matter  what  their  backgrounds,  be  more  than 
able  to  repay  the  loan  after  their  graduation. 

HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  subconimlttee  on  April  20, 
1971,  presented  statistics  which  Indicated 
a  continuing  Increase  In  health  expenditures 
related  to  this  act:  fiscal  year  1972.  MSI. 000,- 
000;  fiscal  year  1973 — $560,000,000:  fiscal  year 
1974 — $676,000,000;  fiscal  year  1975 — $785,- 
OOO.OOO;  fiscal  year  1976 — $896,000,000.  This. 
he  stated,  was  "exclusive  of  construction" 
costs  (which  Is  provided  In  the  proposed  act. 
are  enormous) .  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said 
that  these  projections  show  little  indication 
of  leveling  off.  Prom  the  other  experiences 
we  have  encountered  In  our  forays  Into  so- 
cialized medicine  It  looks  as  If  the  taxpayers 
(whose  public  health  someone  had  better 
start  soliciting)  are  about  to  be  saddled  with 
another  enormity,  subject  to  the  same  abuses, 
the  same  breakdowns,  the  same  incredible 
but  predictable  diseconomies  and  waste.  It 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  as  has 
been  pointed  out.  to  blame  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs  on  increases  In  population. 
Population  growth  Is  getting  less  but  these 
health  costs  continue  to  soar. 

HJl.  8629  will  lift  these  costs  into  the 
fiscal  stratosphere.  Secretary  Richardson  Is 
already  referring  to  "the  total  role  of  the 
Federal  government  In  health"  and  to  "our 
total  national  health  strategy."  Part  of  the 
total  strategy — and  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
Increasing  costs — Is  the  bullt-Jn  allowance 
for  the  deployment  of  126  "area  health  edu- 
cation centers  around  the  country."  Even 
more  frightening  than  the  costs  and  the 
Impetus  towards  socialism  which  these  cen- 
ters represent  Is  the  kind  of  "education"  on 
a  uniform,  national  policy  level  these  out- 
posts of  the  government  health  bureaucracy 
are  likely  to  be  promulgating. 

With  the  President  presently  urging  a  stop 
to  the  spiral  In  health  costs.  It  Is  odd  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  can  be  enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed  at  this  time.  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson has  acknowledged  that  he  thinks  It 
"quite  clear  there  was  a  correlation  between 
the  Initiation  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  and  the  Infiailonary  ptish  In  health 
care  costs."  There  Is  no  serious  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971  would  differ  sub- 
stantially in  effect  from  Its  Ill-begotten  pred- 
ecessors. 

As  part  of  Secretary  Richardson's  "total 
Federal  health  role,  '  H.R  8636  Jolnfi  the 
legion  of  legislation  for  socialized  medicine 
and  health  programming.  It  Is  reminiscent — 
as  are  the  arguments  which  accompany  It — of 
the  Beverldge  Report  made  public  by  the  La- 
bourites in  Great  Britain  In  1942.  It  covers 
most  of  tbe  known  causes  of  the  "big  Want." 
As  Sidney  PoUar  remarked  some  years  ago  In 
The  Development  of  the  BritWi  Economy. 

.  .  the  Report  was  also  based  on  tbe  as- 
sumption that  a  comprehensive  health  and 
rehabilitation  service" -was  to  be  established. 
Its  full  resources  available  to  all.  .  .  ."  We 
can  leam  from  the  British. 

Experience  must  teach  us,  before  H.R.  8629 
makes  Its  tragic  entry  Into  our  corpus  of 
laws,  that  a  precipitous  plunge  (such  as  this 
one)  by  government  Into  any  area  Is  likely 
to  complicate  matters  simply  by  the  fact 
that  the  bureaucracy  attendant  upon  such  a 
co-option  of  private  sector  Initiative  will  tend 
to  load  down  tbe  effort  In  much  needless  red 
tape  (due  to  tbe  accountability  procedures 
and  levels  of  administration  necessary  when- 
ever tax  monies  are  allocated.) 

Tbe  expenses  of  the  bureaucracy  siphon 
off  funds  which  otherwise  could  be  applied 
directly  to  cure  and  prevention  of  (as  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  says)  "many 
crippling  and  killing  diseases." 

Tbe  "Nation's  economy,  welfare  and  secu- 
rity" which  concern  the  authors  of  the  pre- 
amble to  tbe  bUl  which  HJt.  8639  would 
amend  is  also  affected  adversely  as  such  enor- 
motis  expenditures  end  by  penalizing  tbe  tax- 


payer further  by  Increasing  his  already  stag- 
gering burden. 

Involving  the  Federal  Government  In  such 
delicate  areas  as  health  care  on  a  massive 
scale  can  lead  (as  It  has  In  other  areas)  to 
increase  political  pressures  and  maneuvering 
vls-a-vis  such  programs.  This  tends  to  fur- 
ther vitiate  the  effort.  Additionally,  with 
HEW  administrators  determining  which  In- 
dividuals and  Institutlotis  receive  grants, 
there  Is  a  greater  probability  that  a  partic- 
ular mind-set  or  set  of  predispositions  will 
be  sought  in  applicants,  bringing  about, 
conceivably,  a  situation  in  which  an  unwise 
or  even  tyrannical  social  policy  nUgbt  be 
more  easily  taught  and  Implemented.  Of 
course,  with  federal  standardization,  it  would 
be  possible  tor  any  seemingly  benign  and 
salubrious  (but  actually  pernicious)  set  of 
priorities  to  gain  immediate  currency 
throughout  the  subsidized  or  controlled  pro- 
fession— without  the  beneficial  and  amelio- 
rating necessity  of  having  tbe  Individual 
states  accept  any  such  decisions.  The  con- 
trol and  the  mistakes  of  the  Federal  "Food 
and  Drug  Administration  should  tell  us 
something  about  what  we  may  be  letting  our- 
selves In  for  in  this  field. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Federal  appro- 
priations tend  almost  Inexorably  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  degree  of  Fedleral 
control.  In  the  present  Instance  this  could 
prove  disastrous — especially^ben  the  Sec- 
retary ( section  703-c )  ja^^e  final  deter- 
miner of  the  redplen^g^n  tbe  amounts  of 
the  grants.  Tbe  Secrelary  is  a  political 
appointee. 

Section  725  provides  for  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tion which  will  advise  tbe  Secretary  on 
preparations  of  regulations,  policy  matters 
and  allow  the  Secretary  use  of  members  in 
administration  of  the  act.  The  Council  would 
have  30  members,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  Secretary  (or  his  delegate) 
as  chairman.  A  self-endorsing  mechanism 
under  tbe  thumb  of  a  political  appointee  di- 
rectly susceptible  to  political  pressure  is  not 
sufficient  proscription  for  an  organisation 
engaged  in  so  widespread  a  function. 

The  bill  would  also  continue  tbe  present 
at  times  discriminatory  accreditation  pre- 
requisites for  recognition  and  aid.  Aid  would 
go  to  optometrists,  podiatrists,  veterinarians, 
public  health  officials,  etc.,  but  would  ex- 
clude "less  charmed"  professions,  eg.,  chiro- 
practic. 

In  short,  there  are  many  and  varied  rea- 
sons why  tbe  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1971  must  not  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  inequities  of  the  "reverse  discrimi- 
nation" portions  of  the  bill  can  only  be  met 
by  deletion  of  those  provisions  and,  if  any- 
thing must  be  substituted,  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  loans  with  ordinary  repayment  pro- 
cedures and  no  racial  or  economic  stipula- 
tions. But  even  if  so  odious  a  measure  were 
corrected  or  removed,  the  central  thrust  of 
the  measure — ^the  ln^>etus  it  gives  to  tbe 
trend  of  a  nationalized,  socialized  health 
program — ^would  remain. 

HJl.  8028  is  "In  the  Spirit  of  the  Time". 
Socialized  medicine  requires  a  socialized 
medical  corps.  T'his  bill  is  a  massive  move  to- 
wards such  a  goal. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  su<di  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sattxr- 
FizLD) ,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  siQiport  of  this  legislation  and 
urge  the  House  to  consider  it  favorably. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8629  which  I  consider  to  foe  one 
of  the  most  important  bills  to  come  be- 
fore this  Congress.  There  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  disturbing  shortage  in  health 
manpower  throughout  this  country  not 
only  in  terms  of  numbers  but  with  re- 
gard to  distributkHi  of  health  skills. 


H.R.  8629  has  as  an  objective,  through 
the  employment  of  incentives,  increas- 
ing the  total  number  of  medical  health 
professionals;  altering  the  distribution 
of  medical  skills;  correcting  geographic 
mal-distribution  and  bi«edening  the  op- 
portunity for  a  larger  cross  section  of 
the  total  population  to  obtain  adequate 
health  services. 

The  shortage  in  physicians  is  currently 
estimated  to  be  50,000.  H.R.  8629  is  in- 
tended to  provide  the  mechanism  for 
closing  by  1978  the  gap  between  those 
available  and  those  needed  and  to  pro- 
vide a  national  physician -population 
ratio  which  will  be  equal  to  the  highest 
ratio  now  existing  in  the  geographic  di- 
vision embracing  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

Under  this  measure,  the  total  number 
of  practicing  physicians  would  be  in- 
creased from  the  current  level  of  332,- 
000  to  436,080  by  1980.  In  fact,  this  meas- 
ure will  produce  17,000  more  physicians 
by  1980  than  are  projected  under  exist- 
ing law.  F\irthermore,  by  that  date  this 
bill  will  make  possible  &n  additional  in- 
crease of  1,380  dentists,  120  optometrists, 
280  pharmacists,  80  podiatrists,  and  190 
veterinarians. 

Although  these  last  figures  may  seem 
small,  they  represent  additions  to  an  al- 
ready growing  output.  To  more  forceful- 
ly present  the  impact  of  this  effort,  per- 
mit me  to  point  out  that  the  graduating 
classes  in  optometry  and  podiatry  in  1980 
of  1,040  and  530,  respectively,  will  repre- 
sent a  100-percent  increase  over  the  size 
of  their  respective  1971  graduating 
classes. 

The  bill  will  provide  $750  million  over 
the  next  3  years  on  matching  funds  by 
way  of  construction  grants  few  new 
teaching  fsw;ilities  and  for  the  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  of  existing  teach- 
ing facilities.  In  addition,  a  similar  sum 
will  be  available  for  loan  guarantees, 
limited  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction along  with  an  interest  subsidy, 
not  to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum  of  the 
net  effective  interest  on  a  construction 
loan.  The  total  amount  made  availaUe 
in  the  bill  for  loan  interest  subsidies  is 
$48  milUon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  incentive 
in  the  bill  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
existing  institutional  grants  will  be  re- 
placed by  capitation  grants  to  schools 
training  health  professions  in  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  phar-, 
macy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine. 
This  measure  authorizes  $872  miUion 
over  the  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  and  1974 
for  capitation  grants  which  would  be 
made  available  only  to  such  schools  who 
increase  their  1971-72  first-year  enroll- 
ments by  either  5  percent  or  10  persons — 
whichever  Is  greater.  In  the  case  of 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry, there  is  a  further  incoitive  of 
$1,000  for  each  first-year  student  in  ex- 
cess of  the  5  percent  or  10  new  student 
requiremuit  for  basic  capitation  grant 
qualification. 

Capitation  grants  provided  to  var- 
ious disciplines  by  this  bill  were  care- 
fully cocisid9f^  by  our  subcommittee 
and  were  determined  only  after  thorough 
consideration  of  first,  the  annual  costs 
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to  train  an  IndlvMoal  In  each  cateeoiy 
and  second,  the  relative  need  for  more 
practitioners  in  each  categcHT-  Recog- 
nizing that  capitation  grants  per  se 
might  not  always  encourage  graduation, 
the  committee  included  a  further  mone- 
tary inducement  in  the  bill  by  larger 
caidtatlon  grants  in  certain  catoforles 
for  those  enrolled  in  their  last  year  of 
study  who  graduate. 

To  help  fill  the  need  for  more  doctors 
this  bill  contains  a  new  provision  which 
will  provide  $30  million  over  the  next 
3  years  to  assist  new  medical  schools 
not  to  exceed  five  in  number  to  begin 
operation.  This  provision  would  provide 
grants  to  each  approved  new  medical 
school  in  the  amount  of  $7,500  times  the 
estimated  number  of  first  year  enroll- 
ments; $5,000  times  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  In  the  second 
academic  year  and  $2,500  times  the  esti- 
mated number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
third  academic  year. 

By  way  of  direct  aid  to  students  in 
health  professicnal  training,  the  bill  will 
provide  a  total  of  $135  million  over  the 
next  3  years  for  student  loans.  In  es- 
sence, It  continues  the  present  student 
loan  authority  with  one  notable  excep- 
tion to  repayment  provisions.  Any  stu- 
dent who  upon  completion  of  this  train- 
ing who  agrees  to  perform  service  In  rural 
or  other  areas  which  the  Secretary  has 
determined  have  a  shortage  of  medical 
manpower,  may  receive  In  exchange 
forgiveness  of  repayment  of  a  part  of  his 
student  loan  up  to  50  percent. 

Purthermore  the  bill  will  make  avail- 
able a  total  of  $94  million  over  the  next  3 
years  for  student  scholarships  with  one 
notable  substantive  change.  After  fiscal 
year  1972,  the  formula  now  employed  for 
computing  grants  to  a  health  profession 
school  win  be  changed  from  mutlplylng 
$3,000  times  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
full-time  students  enrolled  to  multiplying 
$3,000  times  the  number  of  needy  full- 
time  students  from  a  low-income  back- 
ground. 

In  addition  to  providing  $412  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  continue  and 
strengthen  current  special  project  grant 
programs,  the  bill  will  provide  $45  mil- 
lion to  health  professions  schools  for  ad- 
vanced training  of  Individuals  to  enable 
than  to  teach  or  to  improve  their  teach- 
ing skills  In  their  respective  professions. 
Purthermore,  the  bill  will  provide  $100 
million  for  training  in  specific  areas 
where  the  shortage  is  particularly  acute 
In  family  medicine. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  $270 
mllllan  over  the  next  3  years  In  health 
maiv)ower  education  Incentive  awards 
designed  to  improve  the  targeting  of 
health  delivery.  Ten  percent  of  this 
money,  but  not  less  than  $5  million  an- 
nually, will  be  allocated  to  the  support  of 
i9>eclal  projects  to  encourage  the  oiroll- 
ment  of  students  who  are  likely  to  prac- 
tice in  rural  areas  or  In  other  areas  where 
shortage  of  health  professional  person- 
nel is  most  acute,  including  encourage- 
ment of  students  from  mlnorl^  and  low- 
income  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  single  goal  is  more 
important  to  the  American  people  than 
to  assure  that  they  will  have  available 
the  necessary  health  care  personnel  in 
the  future.  This  bill  will  Improve  that 


project  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  8TAaOEHa-3«r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Kykos)  ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYR08.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman.  Mr.  Staggbks.  and  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Rocxas) . 

I  also  wish  to  make  comment  on  the 
excellent  support  by  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
In  pushing  forward  this  legislation  which 
will  help  to  cut  the  gap  with  respect  to 
doctors  and  ultimately  nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971 
which  we  are  considering  today  goes  far 
to  meet  the  critical  Mlalth  manpower 
needs  of  our  Nation.  We  are  faced  with 
a  current  health  manpower  shortage  of 
over  500.000.  Our  physician  shortage  is 
50,000.  The  Soviet  Union  has  210  physi- 
cians per  100,000  population,  while  the 
United  States  has  only  149  physicians  per 
100,000  persons.  Over  130  coimtles  in  the 
United  States  have  no  private  medical 
doctors  at  all.  Since  1964.  two  dental 
schools  have  closed  because  of  pressing 
financial  need,  and  many  of  our  schools 
of  medicine  and  pediatric  medicine  have 
indicated  tliat  they.  too.  face  closure  im- 
less  remedial  action  is  taken.  In  a  coim- 
try  as  affluent  as  ours,  with  a  groes  na- 
tional product  of  over  a  trillion  dollars, 
and  standards  of  living  wtiich  are  among 
the  highest  in  the  world,  these  figures  are 
disgraceful. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  ex- 
pired yesterday,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
we  enact  HJl.  8629.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes a  new  program  of  project  grants 
for  advanced  training  to  Iwalth  profes- 
sions sciiools.  $750  million  in  construc- 
tion grants,  loan  guarantees,  a  program 
of  student  loans  with  special  forgiveness 
clauses,  and  capitation  and  special 
projects  grants,  all  with  an  eye  toward 
closing  the  gap  betweoi  shortage  and 
need.  The  bill  also  contains  a  program 
of  Incentives  to  tliose  students  specializ- 
ing in  family  medicine,  and  the  need  for 
more  general  practitioners  Is  great,  as  we 
all  know. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  States  which 
are  predominantly  rural  will  share  my 
pleasure  at  the  provision  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
which  grants  loan  forgiveness  to  doctors 
who  will  practice  in  rural  areas.  My 
State  of  Maine,  with  its  population  of 
Just  about  a  million,  has  only  1.200  prac- 
ticing physicians,  and  many  of  its  rural 
communities  lack  the  services  of  a  doc- 
tor altogether. 

A  second  provision  of  special  impor- 
tance to  Maine  is  that  which  would  give 
aid  to  scho<^  choosing  to  start  new  med- 
ical schools.  Maine  is  one  of  five  States 
lacking  its  own  medical  coUeges.  and  this 
poses  a  double  handicap  in  terms  of  re- 
taining health  manpower.  HH.  8629  gives 
special  consideration  to  all  grant  allo- 
cations for  new  schoc^,  particularly 
those  which  assure  use  of  existing  medi- 
cal facilities  so  as  to  accelerate  the  be- 
ginning of  a  teaching  program. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  directly  affects  each  of  us 


in  Congress.  Medical  care  is  a  national 
resource,  and  as  such,  must  be  protected 
and  given  the  opportunity  to  grow.  HJl. 
8629  goes  in  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmne  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Prktxr)  ,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  bill 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  truly  ground-breaking  work  in 
the  health  field. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  SncnfCTOir) , 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  su(4>ort  of 
this  bill.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership,  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Rocxss)  who  to  my  mind  has 
conducted  the  hearings  in  an  exem- 
plary fashion.  He  brought  before  the 
committee  all  conceivable  witnesses  from 
various  sectors  of  our  national  life  whose 
testimony  bears  on  the  great  need  we 
have  for  doctors  and  for  nurses. 

I  also  want  to  add  to  this  thanks  to  the 
minority  leader  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nkl- 
SKN).  who  was  very  gracious  to  us. 

This  is  a  fine  bill,  an  historic  bill,  but 
most  Importantly  the  right  bill  if  the 
Nation's  health  is  the  measure.  I  hope  it 
will  receive  the  sunxnt  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  c<xisume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rot)  .  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  and  I  should  like  to 
add  my  words  of  praise  for  Chairman 
Staggkks   and  subcommittee  chairman 

ROGKKS. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the  other 
Members  for  the  great  deal  of  time  and 
great  deal  of  Insight  they  have  ^own 
with  regard  to  tills  bill.  I  re^iectfully 
wish  to  include  those  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

The  Congress  is  well  aware  that  this 
country  is  today  facing  a  health  care 
crisis  of  major  proportions.  We  are  all 
famUlar  with  the  components  of  that 
crisis — rapidly  increasing  costs  that  the 
individual  and  Nation  cannot  afford; 
imavailability  of  care  in  our  rural  areas, 
in  our  innercities,  and,  now,  even  in 
some  of  our  affluent  suburi>s. 

Yes,  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  na- 
tional health  care  crisis,  lliis  awareness 
is  refiected  in  the  many  sc4utl(»is  to  this 
crisis  which  have  been  proposed.  The 
Nixon  administration  has  proposed  six 
points.  The  labor  movement  and  the 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance has  developed  National  Health 
Security.  The  health  Insurance  indus- 
try has  recommended  health  care.  The 
American  Hospital  Association  has  pre- 
sented Amerlplan.  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  offered  medlcredit — 
and  there  are  others,  lliese  proposals 
are  all  worthy  ot  consideration.  Por 
within  and  among  these  provisions  must 
lie  a  resolution  to  this  crisis,  for  this  is 
a  crisis  which  deprives  men.  women,  and 
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children  of  this  Nation  of  what  must  be 
their  most  basic  possession — health,  and 
even  life  itself.  Hils  is  a  crisis  that  must 
be  resolved. 

But  these  proposals  are  Incomplete,  for 
imless  we  have  tlie  resources  to  provide 
care,  any  program  which  promises  care 
rings  hollow.  Por  as  ttie  President  has 
stated,  we  must  balance  supply  and  de- 
mand. We  must  insure  that  all  our  people 
receive  the  care  they  need. 

We  are  considering  here  today  a  first 
and  most  important  program  to  increase 
tl^e  supply  of  health  care  in  this  Nation. 
PoP^ealth  manpower  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  health  care.  Without  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  health  workers, 
there  is  no  healUi  care. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  important 
for  three  major  reasons:  First.  This  bill, 
for  the  first  time,  recognizes  the  need 
for  the  support  of  health  manpower  per 
se;  Second.  Tliis  bill,  for  the  first  time, 
provides  a  rational  program  to  eliminate 
the  long-standing  health  manpower 
shortage  in  this  coimtry;  and  TTiird. 
This  bin,  for  the  first  time,  provides  for 
priorities  among  the  various  types  of 
health  personnel.  It  provides  that  we  will 
have  not  only  adequate  numbers  of  health 
personnel,  but  that  we  will  have  the  right 
typeset  health  personnel  in  order  to 
providej&re  to  every  American. 

Mr.  Cnmirman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  comment  on  tlie  process  wliich 
produced  this  remarkable  proposal. 
When  I  arrived  in  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary. I  was  hesitant  about  what  I  might 
find.  As  a  recently  practicing  physician, 
I  was  familiar  with  the  medical  press. 
And  the  medical  press  has  not  been  kind 
to  this  Ixxiy  and  its  work.  But.  as  a  junior 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  I  have  dis- 
covered my  colleagues  to  be  a  knowledge- 
able and  hardworking  group  of  men.  Led 
by  a  man  of  foresight  and  wisdom,  we 
have  spent  untold  hours  considering  the 
health  problems  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
many  possible  ways  in  which  additional 
health  manpower  might  contribute  to  its 
resolution. 

We  traveled  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  and 
to  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  we  talked  with 
lay  people  and  experts  alike.  We  studied 
numerous  volumes  of  facts,  statistics, 
descriptions.  And  we  considered  exten- 
sively the  promise  of  virtually  every  pos- 
sible alternative  proposal.  And  then. 
weelLs  later,  we  concurred  that  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  today.  HJR. 
8629.  will  provide  the  solution  to  our 
health  manpower  problems,  and  so  to  a 
large  extent,  the  resolution  of  the  health 
care  crisis  in  tihs  Nation  today. 

To  return  to  the  content  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  first  reason  this  proposal  is  so 
Important  is  that  it  for  the  first  time 
deals  adequately  with  health  manpower, 
as  a  valuable  resource  to  our  Nation,  in 
and  of  itself.  For  many  years  this  Nation 
has  provided  money  to  our  great  aca- 
demic headth  institutions  for  research 
into  serious  and  esoteric  biomedical  prob- 
lems. The  results  have  been  spectacular. 
Poliomyelitis  has  been  banished.  Hodg- 
kin's  disease  is  subject  to  therapy.  Open 
heart  surgery  is  an  every  day  occurrence. 
Intrauterine  exchange  transfusions  save 
unborn  babies  formerly  destined  to  still- 
birth. The  list  is  long. 


But  while  we  have  and  mKt  ccntinue 
to  provide  our  academic  heanh  institu- 
tions with  the  funds  for  research,  one 
missicxi  of  these  institutions,  we  have  not 
provided  adequate  funds  for  their  even 
more  important  mission,  their  very  rai- 
son  d'etre,  training  of  health  personnel. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  policy,  educa- 
tion, the  production  of  manpower,  be- 
came a  neglected  stepcliild.  acknow- 
edged.  but  not  loved  or  nurtured.  Some 
of  our  academicians  became  inhabitants 
of  ivory  towers,  alienated  from  and  even 
hostile  to.  the  everyday  delivery  of 
health  care  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. And  the  health  crisis,  reinforced  by 
inadequate  and  inappropriate  health 
manpower,  festered  and  grew.  So.  it  Ls 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  signifi- 
cance that  the  proposal  before  us  today 
firmly  recognizes  the  primary  respcwisi- 
bility  of  our  academic  health  institutions 
to  be  that  of  providing  this  Nation  with 
the  health  manpower  that  it  needs.  And 
this  proposal  rewards  and  supports  in- 
stitutions for  accepting  and  enlarging 
their  share  of  this  responsibility. 

Tlie  primary  section  that  serves  this 
purpose  is  the  capitaticxi  grants  section. 
This  section  provides  $2,500  per  student 
and  $4,000  per  graduate  for  schools  of 

rcine.  dentistry,  osteopathy.  $1,500 
student  lor  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  $800  per  student  for 
schools  of  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  op- 
tometry. A  total  of  $872  million  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose. 

The  second  important  feature  of  this 
proposal  is  that  in  additim  to  supporting 
the  training  of  health  manpower,  as 
such,  it  does  so  to  the  extent  that  will, 
again  for  the  first  time,  provide  this  Na- 
tion with  the  health  manpower  that  it 
needs — all  the  health  manpower  it  needs. 
In  1948.  the  Naticmal  Health  Assembly 
stated  the  need  for  additional  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel. In  1952,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Headth  Needs  of  the  Naticai 
called  attention  to  the  hefilth  manpower 
shortage.  In  1958.  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's 
Consultant  Oroup  on  Education  was  ap- 
pointed and  urged  a  50 -percent  increase 
in  the  output  of  medical  schools  by  1975. 
And  in  1967.  the  Naticmal  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  cited  im- 
portant shortages  in  health  manpower. 
But  in  the  past  we  have  lacked  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions.  We  have  studied 
the  problem,  but  thereafter  we  have  be«i 
unwilling  to  provide  schools  with  ade- 
quate funds,  with  adequate  incentives  to 
produce  the  health  manpower  to  allevi- 
ate these  shortages.  State  and  private 
sources  have  also  failed  to  provide  such 
funds.  But  the  proposal  which  we  have 
before  us  today  provides  the  funds,  pro- 
vides the  incentives,  to  eliminate  those 
shortages.  "ITiere  are  several  sectlcHis  of 
the  bUl  which  speak  to  this  question. 

The  first  provision  of  the  bill  which  is 
important  in  this  regard  is  construction 
funds,  for  without  adequate  facilities, 
increases  in  enrollment  are  impossible. 
Over  $750  million  have  been  provided 
over  3  years  for  this  purpose,  and  in  or- 
der that  increased  facilities  may  be  de- 
veloped on  a  short-term  basis,  interim 
facilities  may  now  be  acquired  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
posal which  is  important  to  increasing 


manpower  is  in  the  institutional  grant 
section,  where  it  is  provided  ttiat  in  order 
to  receive  its  institutional  funds,  every 
school  must  increase  its  enrollment  by  5 
percent  or  by  10  students.  Addltional|ly. 
this  section  provides  $1,000  for  every  full- 
time  student  enrolled,  which  represents 
an  additional  increase  above  the  5  per- 
cent or  10  students.  The  third  section 
which  will  significantly  help  increase  the 
number  of  students  in  the  medical  schools 
is  the  special  project  grants  aad  con- 
tracts sections  which  provide  funds  to 
schools  which  propose  projects  wliich 
"assist  in  increasing  the  supply  of  trained 
personnel  in  professions  needed  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation."  And  a 
final  section  which  will  increase  signifl- 
canUy  the  number  of  students  in  health 
professions  schools  across  the  country 
is  grants  for  new  schools.  This  section 
provides  additional  Federal  support  for 
new  schools  in  their  first  three,  or  most 
flnanciajly  difBcult*  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  anticipation  of  and 
supported  by  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal, health  education  schools  across 
the  coimtry  are  announcing  their  plans 
to  increase  vastly  their  enrollments.  The 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medi- 
cine, most  familiar  to  me.  has  agreed  to 
increase  its  enrollment,  given  adequate 
funding,  from  125  students  per  year  to 
over  200  studente  per  year.  Thereafter, 
the  Wichita  State  University  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  establishment  of  a  medi- 
cal school — such  a  school  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Carnegie  Commissicm. 
This  increased  and  new  enrollment  will 
provide  vitally  needed  doctors  for  Kan- 
sas, the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation.  Similar 
increases  can  be  expected  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  third  reason  why  tills  proposal 
is  so  important  is  that  it  provides  not 
only  manpower,  and  adequate  numbers 
of  manpower,  it  provides  the  right  types 
of  manpower.  Provisions  in  the  blU  wiU 
provide  funding  and  support  for  pro- 
grams which  provide  increased  emphasis 
on:  the  training  of  health  professions  in 
:family  medicine;  the  training  of  in- 
dividuals in  interdisciplinary  teams;  the 
training  of  new  roles,  types,  levels  of 
health  personnel,  including  piiysicians' 
assistants ;  improved  distribution  by  geo- 
graphic area;  and  increased  enrollment 
by  disadvantaged  and  minority  students. 
Programs  in  aU  of  these  areas  will  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  the  manpower  ap- 
propriate to  its  needs. 

Many  sections  of  the  bill  deal  with 
these  various  goals.  The  question  of  pri- 
mary and  family  medicine  is  considered 
by  the  sections  on  family  practice,  spe- 
cial project  grants,  and  initiative  awards. 
The  goal  of  all  these  provisions  is  to  as- 
sist institutions  to  train  additional  pro- 
fessions concerned  with  fron^t-line,  every- 
day health  problems — to  train  men  and 
women  to  assume  the  place  traditionally 
occupied  by  the  revered  OP. 

The  second  goal,  tiiat  of  increased  use 
of  team  and  group  practice  by  health 
professionals,  is  addressed  in  the  special 
project  grants  and  initiative  awards  sec- 
tions. These  sections  provide  funds  for 
programs  which  encourage  cooperative 
interdisciplinary  training  among  various 
health  professions  sch(x>ls,  especially 
training  in  the  use  of  team  approach.  In 
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s  day  of  complex  technology,  team  ap- 
proach Is  a  more  eCBdent  and  practical 
way  of  proTldtnc  quality  care. 

A  third  goal,  that  of  training  new  types 
and  levels  of  health  personnel.  Is  encour- 
aged in  the  special  project  grants  and 
InMatiye  arwards  sections.  These  new  per- 
sonnel wHl  woxk  with  and  extend  the 
traditianal  pnrfesslanal  services.  They 
win  provide  greatly  increased  amounts 
of  care  efficiently  and  relatively  tnexpec- 
sively. 

A  fourth  goal,  that  of  enootiragtng  in- 
creased care  in  scarcity  areas,  especially 
our  inner-dtles  and  rural  areas,  Is  ad- 
dressed by  provisions  in  construction 
grants,  student  loans,  special  project 
grants,  and  initiative  awards  sections.  All 
of  these  proviaians  encotirage  institutions 
and  professionals  to  begin  to  provide  care 
to  people  in  areas  currently  with  inade- 
quate health  i>er8onnel. 

And  finaDy,  special  project  grants. 
Initiative  awards,  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams all  provide  impetus  for  programs 
for  our  health  profesaions  schools  to  re- 
cruit and  enroll  students  from  minority 
and  other  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

In  c(HiclusloD,  then.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
committee  has  fashioned  a  bill  which 
emphasizes  the  training  of  manpower, 
which  provides  for  the  training  <A  ade- 
quate numbers  of  manpower,  and  which 
provides  for  the  training  of  precisely  the 
kinds  of  manpower  that  we  need. 

This  Nation  is  now  faced  with  a  health 
care  crisis  of  major  proportions.  This  bill 
takes  cognizance  <tf  this  crisis,  and  It 
represents  the  beginning  of  the  end  to 
that  crisis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a]K>rovaI,  swiftly 
and  without  amencbnent,  of  HJl.  8629. 
and  thereafter  full  fimding  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  therein.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  lix.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
AsotnuczK). 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  support  the  bill  and  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  especially 
for  their  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the 
rural  areas  for  an  increase  in  medical 
practitioners  in  those  areas. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  our 
society  as  a  whole  has  an  acute  shortage 
of  medical  personnel.  In  rani  States 
such  as  South  Dakota  this  -iiroblem  Is 
compoimded  by  maldistribution  in  terms 
of  location  of  thfese  too  few  doctors  and 
nurses. 

In  1966,  for  example,  there  were  125 
doctors  in  patient  care  per  100,000  pop- 
ulation for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  iso- 
lated rural  areas  there  were  43  per 
100,000.  Neariy  150  counties  in  this  coun- 
try have  no  doctors  at  all  and  another 
150  have  only  one.  This  problem  is  getting 
^^^worse.  The  number  of  physicians  serving 
^^'^^SiQlAted  rural  areas  has  declined  about 
sixvmes  as  fast  as  the  population  has 
deci'eased  in  those  areas. 

Further,  those  doctors  who  do  serve 
rural  areas  tend  to  be  older  than  their 
urban  counterparts.  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota,  for  example,  the  median 
age  of  physicians  Is  one-physician  towns 
is  54.  For  the  rest  of  the  State  it  is  41. 

Compoundliig  the  problem  created  by 
this  heightened  shortage  of  doctors  is 


the  fact  that  medical  needs  in  rural 
areas  tend  to  be  higher  because  the 
median  age  of  the  rural  population  is 
higher.  But  incomes  are  lower.  Rural 
people  must  travel  long  distances  to 
health  centers.  There  are  areas  in  South 
Dakota  that  are  more  than  50  miles  from 
the  nearest  doctor.  Rural  citizens  have 
nearly  twice  the  amount  of  chronic  ill- 
nesses as  their  urban  brothors. 

When  one  sees  the  results  of  hlsh  need 
coupled  with  low  aapadty  to  meet  that 
need,  the  statistics  become  oppressive. 
For  example,  in  1964  the  rate  of  maternal 
deaths  per  100,000  Uve  births  in  the 
Nation  at  large  was  33.  In  rural  areas  it 
was  40.9.  Simple  {pjiuy  is  more  likely 
to  die  if  they  have  an  accident  in  rural 
i«ther  than  in  urban  areas. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasms  that  I 
support  the  two  pieces  of  health  man- 
power leglslatlan  that  are  before  us  to- 
day. Americans  have  a  right  to  ade- 
quate health  care  and  theee  bills  will  go 
a  IcoLg  w<ay  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
providing  an  adequate  number  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses  and  other  health  person- 
nel to  meet  the  tncreating  demand.  We 
have  ft  shortage  of  personnel  thtit  can 
be  overcome.  But  to  do  so.  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  kind  of  national 
commitment  that  is  found  In  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  of  no  other  statement  to  the 
American  public  that  will  more  clearly 
indicate  the  priorities  of  this  Congress 
than  the  passage  of  these  two  bills. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Orasso). 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  outstanding  legislation 
and  to  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national  goal  must 
be  the  best  possible  health  care  for  all 
the  American  people. 

I  strongly  support  HJl.  8629.  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Maniwwer  Training 
Act  of  1971,  and  urge  House  passage  of 
this  Important  legislation. 

HJt.  8629  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$2.8  bUlion  for  a  3-year  period.  It  serves 
as  an  extension  of  landmark  legislation 
enacted  by  the  88th  Congress  establish- 
ing the  first  Federal  program  directed 
to  meeting  the  critical  needs  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  professional 
manpower.  TheX  legislation  also  pro- 
vided assistance  to  schools  for  the  ccm- 
struction  of  facilities  smd  to  students  in 
the  form  of  loans. 

Other  amendments  which  have  fol- 
lowed have  broadened  the  scope  of  as- 
sistance to  health  care  needs.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today  would 
add  important  new  authority  to  increase 
the  supply  and  improve  the  distribution 
of  critically  needed  practitioners  of  the 
health  professions.  The  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Nation's  medical  institu- 
tions, so  essential  for  the  preparation  of 
qualified  medical  personnel,  will  also  be 
enhanced  by  passage  of  this  act. 

Specific  highlights  of  this  vital  bill 
are:  $100  million  over  the  next  3  years 
for  grants  to  hospitals,  and  public  orj 
nonprofit  private  health  or  educational 
Institutions  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  family  medicine;   $750  million  over 


3  years  for  grants  to  construct  new 
teaching  facilities  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities;  $94  mllUon 
over  3  years  for  scholarship  grants,  with 
emphasis  oa  low-income  students;  $135 
million  over  3  years  to  provide  loans  to 
students  of  the  health  profeaslons;  $270 
million  over  3  years  to  support  health 
manpower  initiative  awards  to  improve 
the  dlstributltm,  supply  and  quality  of 
health  personnel  and  services:  and  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  difflcult  chal- 
lenges and  great  debates  ahead  on  the 
future  dirccticm  of  national  health  care 
programs.  However,  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Illness  cannot  wait;  neither  can 
the  educatl<m  of  medical  personnel  nor 
the  improvement  of  medical  facilities. 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971  will  serve  the  important,  im- 
mediate function  of  rendering  many 
needed  health  services  our  people  require. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  a  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentlonan  fmn  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Rocket)  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Peimsylvania.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  certainly  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation today.  I,  too,  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  our  very  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
the  very  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  RoGKKS). 

In  this  bill  today  are  two  measures  I 
originally  sponsored. 

One  advocates  additional  funds  for  the 
training  of  nurses.  This  bill  was  author- 
ized back  in  1968,  but  unfortunately  was 
never  funded.  I  hope  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  fund  this  bill,  because  there  is  to- 
day a  shortage  of  something  like  150,000 
nurses. 

In  1970  I  introduced  the  original  bill 
dealing  with  the  Family  Practice  Act. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  64  to  1  and  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  346  to  2.  On  Christmas 
Eve  of  last  year  it  was  pocket  vetoed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  while 
we  were  in  recess.  I  thought  this  was  an 
illegal  veto  of  a  very  important  bill. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  distinguished  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  very  distinguished  committee  have 
Incorporated  this  in  the  Manpower  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  Health  Man- 
power and  Nurse  Training  Acts. 

In  July  of  1969,  President  Nixon 
warned  that  we  faced  a  massive  health 
care  crisis,  and  "unless  action  is  taken 
...  to  meet  the  crisis  within  the  next  2 
or  3  years,  we  will  have  a  breakdown  in 
our  medical  care  system  which  could 
have  consequences  affecting  millions  of 
people  throughout  this  country."  This  is 
June  oi  1971,  and  2  years  have  all  but 
passed.  In  the  interim  we  have  seen  dras- 
tic administrative  cutbacks  of  funding 
for  health  research,  for  health  manpower 
training,  a  call  for  the  elimination  of 
Public  Health  Service  hoq^itals,  a  pro- 
posal to  curtail  regional  medical  pro- 
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grams,  and  vetoes  of  health  appnH>ila- 
tions  and  EOll-Burtoo  funds. 

In  Jaauaiy.  I  Ustoied  with  antidpa- 
ticn  to  the  Preildent'a  state  of  the  Union 
meaaage  for  words  of  encouragemoit 
about  administration  response  to  the 
health  crisia.  Weeks  Uter,  I  listened  with 
the  same  hc^t^ul  antidpatian  to  his 
health  care  meaaage  to  learn  the  details 
of  the  long-publicized  assault  on  that 
crisis.  What  I  heard  was  diaappolntlng 
and  inadequate. 

I  believe  that  the  billa  before  ua  today 
present  an  opportunity  for  Congreaa  to 
once  again  take  the  Initiative  in  provid- 
ing the  peraoonel  neoeaaary  to  inaure 
high  qiiality  medical  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  am  partlculariy  gratified  that  the 
bills  include  funds  for  training  in  two 
fields  vi^oae  special  needs  I  have  spoD- 
aored  legislation  to  meet — ^family  medi- 
cine and  hospital  achools  of  nursing. 

Included  under  the  Health  Manpower 
Act  is  an  authorization  of  $100  million  in 
grants  to  hospitals  for  training  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine.  I  was  wiginal 
House  sponsor  last  year  of  the  "Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act."  The  bill  passed 
both  the  House  and  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly, but  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident during  the  brief  congreaaional 
Christmas  receaa.  As  I  have  stated  here  oo 
the  floor  on  several  previous  ocoaalona,  I 
strongly  contend  that  this  was  an  inap- 
propriate uae  of  the  pocket  veto,  and 
that  the  bill  became  law  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  failure  to  return  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  veto  meaaage.  Since  my  re- 
cent attempt  to  have  funds  appropriated 
for  the  act  was  blocked.  I  am  grateful 
that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  Include  a 
special  authorization  for  family  practi- 
tioners in  the  health  manpower  bill.  The 
$100  mllllcn  will  be  made  available  over 
3  fiscal  years  for  grants  to  hospitals  for 
plaimlng,  developing,  or  operathig  train- 
ing programs  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine, and  for  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  medical  personnel  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  a  hospitid  providing  pro- 
fessional training  in  family  medicine. 

I  am  also  gratified  by  the  inclusion  of 
$169  million  in  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
for  capitation  grants  to  nursing  schools. 
As  the  result  of  legislation  which  I  intro- 
duced, the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 
authorized  funds  for  both  institutional 
and  project  grants  to  all  schools  of  niu-s- 
Ing.  The  primary  beneficiaries  of  institu- 
tional grants  are  hospital  diploma  schools 
of  nursing,  which  have  traditionally  pro- 
duced over  75  percent  of  our  Nation's 
nursing  cori)s.  Unfortxmately,  the  guide- 
lines established  several  years  ago  by  the 
Bureau  of  Health  Professions  in  HEW, 
which  for  some  time  has  been  down- 
grading diploma  schools  and  favoring  the 
associate  degree  and  baccalaureate  niu*s- 
ing  programs,  grlve  priority  to  the  fund- 
ing of  project  grants,  and  leave  nothing 
for  institutional  grants  and  consequently 
diploma  schools.  The  number  of  diploma 
schools  in  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
severe  shortage  of  funds,  has  dropped 
from  821  in  1965  to  641  in  1970.  Under 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today,  all 
nursing  schools  will  receive  $200  times 
the  number  of  enrolled  students  other 
than  those  who  will  graduate,  and  $500 


times  the  number  of  enrolled  students 
who  will  graduate. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  pointedly  summarized 
the  problem: 

Our  country  naedi  jiunea,  hospitals  do  an 
exoeUcnt  Job  training  them,  and  iiiili  m1- 
dltlonal  funds  are  made  avallabla  trom 
other  tlian  patients  many  achooU  twriiwHn^ 
oun  must  doae.  The  situation  U  deaperate. 
We  need  jovr  support. 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spanroia)   was 
granted  permission  to  extend  his  remark^ 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao.) 

Mr.  BROYHILX.  of  North  CazTdina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  recent  months,  I  have  been 
working  doa^  with  the  leaders  in  one 
of  the  communities  in  my  district  in 
attempting  to  provide  better  health 
facilities  for  the  oommunities  and  to 
train  physicians  to  live  and  practice  in 
the  area.  As  a  result  of  this  and  similar 
experiences,  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  the  limited  number  of  trained  physi- 
cians who  are  available  today  and  the 
growing  needs  for  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel to  serve  not  only  in  our  smaller 
ccmununities,  but  also  in  the  urban  inner 
cities.  That  is  why  I  strcmgly  support 
this  legislation. 

The  Health  Manpower  Training  Aot  of 
1971  is  a  proposal  to  oontlnue  for  3  years, 
with  some  vital  additions  and  revisions, 
the  health  professions  educational  assist- 
ance programs.  As  was  so  vividly  docu- 
mented in  the  conunlttee  hearings,  there 
is  an  extreme  shortage  in  health  po*- 
sonnel.  In  order  to  do  something  about 
this  shortage,  the  act  seeks  to  provide 
financial  hacking  directly  to  achools, 
directly  to  students,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  institutions.  Tlie 
goals  of  this  legislation  wmild  increase 
the  number  of  those  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions, provide  for  more  even  dlsMbu- 
tion  of  irixysiclans,  both  in  types  of 
medical  skills  and  geographically,  and 
give  the  opportunity  for  decent  health 
services  to  as  many  people  as  possible, 
regardless  of  income. 

I  hare  been  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem since  my  earty  days  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  88th  Con- 
gress, it  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  pioneer  legislation  in  this  field.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  program  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  this  kind  (rf  legisla- 
tion, we  would  have  an  even  more  dire 
shortage  than  we  do  now. 

According  to  information  provided  the 
committee  by  HEW,  there  is  now  a  short- 
age of  50,000  physicians  in  the  country. 
With  continued  population  growth,  the 
shortage  will  not  decrease.  This  legisla- 
tion enables  the  shortage  to  be  alleviated 
by  1977-78.  Hopefully,  by  1980,  the  ratio 
of  physicians  to  population  would  be  the 
same  as  in  those  areas  which  now  have 
the  highest  ratio. 

There  are  other  pressures  for  in- 
creased numbers  of  health  personnel. 
Consimier  income  is  increasing,  result- 
ing in  wider  consumer  health  Insurance 
coverage.  The  average  person  is  demand- 
ing more  and  better  health  services.  The 
demands  are  further  increased  because 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  the  elderly  and 


this  trend  is  expected  to  grow.  Finally, 
since  medical  science  has  become  ao 
cmnplez  and  so  much  specialization  has 
been  required,  there  has  been  a  smaller 
and  amaUer  proportion  of  family  pby- 
sldana  who  are  able  to  give  basic  sorv- 
icea. 

The  key  feature  of  the  act  that  ^res 
it  a  change  In  direction  is  the  capitation 
grant.  In  the  past,  medical  schools  have 
been  depoident  on  research  grants  for 
the  support  of  the  faculty.  So  often  these 
grants  are  subject  to  change  or  there  is 
much  redti^ie  1  ngetting  them  approved. 
The  schools  are  dependent  on  imcertaln- 
ties  of  appropriations  and  availabilities 
of  funds.  The  result  is  that  it  is  dlfBcult 
for  schools  to  plan  and  look  ahead.  To 
be  realistic  and  to  meet  the  goals  al-^ 
ready  established,  we  must  have  Federal 
financial  support  that  is  dependable.  A 
capitation  grant,  a  grant  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  graduates  and  students 
enrolled,  will  help  the  schools  make  bet- 
ter plans  for  their  medical  education 
program.  There  is  no  need  for  schools  to 
be  dependent  on  research  programs  for 
the  remuneration  of  faculty. 

In  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry,  the  bill  authorizes  $2,500 
for  each  full-time  first-,  second-,  and 
thiid-year  student,  plus  $4,000  for  each 
graduate  and  $1,000  for  each  first-year 
student  beyond  that  already  required  for 
the  expansion  of  enrollment.  For  schodls 
of  veterinary  medicine,  the  bill  author- 
rizes  $1,500  for  each  full-time  student; 
for  schools  of  podiatory  and  optometry 
$800  for  each  full-time  student;  for 
schools  of  pharmacy  $800  for  each  full- 
time  student  in  the  last  4  professional 
years. 

I  want  to  comment  on  the  amendment 
in  the  bin  that  requires  medical  schools 
to  expand  enrollment  in  order  to  receive 
Federal  assistance.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee,  I  am  seriously  concerned 
that  if  we  are  to  authorize  new  and  addl-^ 
tional  Slims  for  the  education  of  physi- 
cians, we  should  have  some  assurance 
that  the  number  of  graduates  is 
increased. 

Under  the  loan  section  of  the  bill,  the 
most  needy  students  have  i»i(»lty  for 
loans  and  scholarships.  There  is  also  a 
forgiveness  section  whereby  students  are 
forgiven  their  loans  if  they  dioose  to 
practice  in  general,  family,  internal,  or 
pediatric  medicine  in  an  area  where  the 
need  for  medical  service  is  highest.  Loans 
could  be  canceled  at  the  rate  of  $5,000 
per  year  if  the  student  practices  in  such 
an  area  as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Althou^  this  loan  forgiveneas  feature 
of  the  bill  is  not  the  answer  to  the  whole 
problem  of  a  shortage  of  medical  services 
in  rural  or  urisan  areas,  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward. Also,  as  the  President  has  stated: 

No  quaUfled  etudent  Hbo  wanta  to  go  to 
coUage  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 

Many  of  the  minority  students  and 
students  fnm  underprivileged  and  dis- 
advantaged families  come  from  the  same 
areas  in  which  the  shortacre  of  health 
manpower  Is  the  most  extreme  and  are 
more  likely  to  practice  there. 

llie  bill  also  provides  for  startup 
grants  to  help  new  sdiools  meet  their 
Initial  coats.  There  is  a^  a  provision  for 
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tnUnlng  personnel.  Alao  In  the  bill,  we 
continue  autborizattooi  at  project  grants 
to  modemlae^he  educatioaal  procnuns 
ao  that  they  meet  the  decoands  of  the 
rapidly  changing  patterns  in  health  serv- 
ices. Undo-  the  special  projects,  institu- 
tions are  given  aid  individually,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  indivlduar  problems. 

I  knov  that  this  bill  authorises  a  large 
amount  of  money,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  necessary  ezpoidlture  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  our  Nation  in  years 
to  come.  Other  legialation  will  necessar- 
ily come  later.  We  still  have  to  provide 
programs  for  seeing  people  are  given 
health  insuranoe.  for  making  certain 
that  an  Illness  does  not  mean  financial 
catastrophe,  and  for  putting  additional 
medical  services  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  SFRXNOER.  "hix.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  contains  new  programs  to  help 
meet  the  serious  medical  profession 
shortage  found  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  These  areas  comprise  both  ends 
of  the  population  spectrum^-the  rural 
sparsely  populated  areas  and  the  heavily 
populated  ghettos  of  America's  urban 
centers. 

Significant  among  the  new  Federal  ini- 
tiatives in  this  bill  are  start-up  grants 
for  new  medical  schools,  new  capitation 
grants  for  the  support  of  medical  pro- 
fessional schools,  new  authority  for 
training  teachers  in  health  professions, 
new  incentives  for  training  in  family 
medicine,  and  initiative  awards  for  solu- 
tion of  critical  medical  problems. 

While  total  numbers  of  doctors  have 
increased  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
ratio  of  physicians  per  100,000  popula- 
tion in  recent  decades,  there  has  been  a 
precipitous  drop  in  the  ratio  of  general 
practitioners  to  the  population.  In  1031, 
there  were  101  general  practitioners  per 
100.000  population,  and  by  1970.  the 
number  had  plummeted  to  28  general 
practitioners  per  100.000  population. 
This  situation  must  be  rectified  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  so  that  this  trend  win  be 
reversed.  Without  immediate  action,  the 
doctor  shortage  in  rural  areas  and  ghet- 
tos will  become  cal&mltous. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of 
graduates  from  the  various  tjrpes  of  pro- 
fessional medical  schools  In  1971  will  be 
as  follows:  9,500  physicians;  3.800  den- 
tists; 530  (Wtometrists;  4,800  pharma- 
cists; 240  podiatrists;  and  1.220  veteri- 
narians. Enactment  of  the  pending  bill 
will  Increase  these  numbers  to  better 
serve  the  medical  needs  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  can  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health 
and  Envlromnent  Subcommittee  held 
field  hearings  in  Rochester.  Minn.,  at  the 
famed  Mayo  Cltnlc  in  order  to  get  valued 
testimony  which  helped  the  subcommit- 
tee write  today's  bill.  For  years,  Mayo 
Clinic  has  beckoned  people  from  all 
around  the  world  who  an  seeking  the 
best  in  i>atient  care. 

The  Mayo  Foundation,  established  by 
Charles  and  William  Mayo,  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  clinic,  the  re- 
search programs,  and  the  graduate 
school  of  medicine.  The  clinic  provides 
more  outpatient  care  than  inpatient  care. 


Inpatient  care  is  provided  in  the  500- 
bed  Methodist  Hospital  and  the  1.000-bed 
St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

The  Mayo  brothers  and  their  succes- 
sors have  been  noted  for  innovation  in 
patient  care.  They  have  been  forerunners 
in  many  fields  and  are  quick  to  adopt  new 
techniques  and  methods  which  result  in 
improved  patient  care. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  medical  spe- 
cialists, the  Mayo  Graduate  Schocd  was 
founded  as  a  branch  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in  1915.  Some  6.000 
physicians  have  received  training  in 
medical  and  surgical  specialties  and  are 
practicing  around  the  world. 

Today,  facing  the  challenge  of  a  short- 
age of  general  practitioners,  the  Mayo 
Clinic  is  ready  to  step  into  the  breach 
and  establish  a  medical  school.  This  Is  a 
fairly  unique  situation  since  the  clinic 
and  related  institutions  already  have  80 
percent  of  the  facilities,  personnel,  pro- 
grams, and  buildings  found  in  existing 
medical  schools. 

There  are  500  physicians  at  the  clinic, 
a  majority  of  whom  teach  at  the  grad- 
uate school.  There  are  700  residents  and 
interns  who  can  assist  in  the  teaching 
of  medical  students.  BullcUngs  are  al- 
ready in  existence  valued  at  $150,000,000. 
Facilities  include  a  |140,000  volume  Mayo 
Medical  Library. 

With  Federal  and  State  assistance  fill- 
ing the  gap,  the  Mayo  Foundatlaii  pro* 
poses  to  establish  a  Mayo  Medical  Scho(d 
which  will  enroU  40  students  in  the  fall 
of  1972.  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
a  class  of  100  students. 

Contained  in  this  Mil  are  two  essen- 
tial aspects  of  the  proposed  medical 
school — start-up  grants  and  capitation 
support  The  bill  authorises  grants 
amounting  to  $2,500  for  each  firstv  sec- 
ond and  ttiird  year  student  enrolled  in 
schocds  ol  medicine,  osteopathy  and 
dentistry,  plus  $4,000  for  eadi  graduat- 
ing student  This  otpltatlon  grant  Is  the 
minimum  amountmiquired  to  keep  many 
mristing  medical  schools  f^rom  going  un- 
der flnanriaJly  and  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  medical  schools. 

The  start-up  grants  will  be  figured  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  allocating  $7,500  for 
each  first-year  enrollment.  $5,000  for 
each  second-year  student  enrollment  and 
$2,500  for  each  third-year  enrollment. 

It  Is  planned  that  iMimary  i-mphtwin 
will  be  given  in  the  new  Mayo  Medical 
School  to  training  of  doctors  for  family 
medicine.  The  practice  of  family  medi- 
cine today  includes  thoee  doctcvs  who 
provide  primary  patient  care  as  opposed 
to  those  who  are  q>ecialists,  whose  pa- 
tients are  referred  to  them  by  the  former 
practitioners.  Providers  of  primary  care 
include  obstetricians,  pediatricians,  in- 
ternists, as  wdl  as  generaJ  pra^tloners. 

The  Mayo  Clinic  is  experlmerang  with 
several  proposals  to  expand  their  ex- 
pertise to  the  surnwndlng  geographical 
area.  The  Clinic  has  developed  affilia- 
tions with  smaller  clinics  in  Minnesota 
^^ereby  patients  are  referred  from  the 
smaller  clinics  when  they  need  consul- 
tation which  can  be  provided  only  by  a 
large  clinic. 

The  Mayo  Clinic  alao  Is  attempting  to 
establish  a  regional  laboratory  which  will 
be  available  to  physicians  and  clinics  in 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Joint  use  of 


the  Mayo  laboratory  facilitleB  will  be 
more  economical  and  efficient  as  wdl  as 
provide  higher  qiulity  labonUxtry  work. 
A  uniform  laboratory  result  reocxxllng 
system  will  also  provide  patients  with  a 
comprehensive  and  reUahle  medical  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  special  credit  belongs 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
and  QiviroDment  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
RooKis)  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  NKLSDf)  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts to  make  better  medical  care  avail- 
able to  every  American.  I  commend  the 
CMomlttee  for  bringing  such  a  compre- 
hensive and  responsive  Mil  to  the  House 
and  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  QALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  consideration  of  HJl.  8629,  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971,  marks  a  milestone  In 
congressional  action  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  our  Nation.  During  the  91st  and 
92d  Congress,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  the  dimensions  of  a  nationwide  doc- 
tor shortage,  a  poor  distribution  of  health 
care  personnel,  and  a  startling  inade- 
quacy in  medical  teaching  facilities 
throughout  the  country.  From  medical 
experts,  educators,  and  Oovemment 
sp(Aesmen  we  have  heard  unanimous 
agreement  that  we  In  this  Congress  must 
act  now  to  provide  the  resources  and  the 
means  for  i^anning  so  desperately  need- 
ed to  bring  our  Nation's  health  man- 
power capabilities  in  line  with  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  Americans. 

The  bill  before  ua  today  provides  the 
comprehensive  approach  which  we  must 
adopt  if  we  are  to  take  the  first  step  in 
bringing  adequate  medical  care  to  all 
Americans.  This  Nation's  health  care 
crisis  has  many  elements,  but  the  prob- 
lem which  must  be  confronted  before  all 
others  is  that  of  providing  enough 
trained  medical  iiersonnel  so  that  their 
services  will  be  within  reach  of  everjrone. 
Even  stQ7ped-up  research  and  greatly  in- 
creased health  insurance  will  be  of  little 
use  if  there  are  not  enough  health  pro- 
fessionals to  bring  medical  care  to  the 
people.  Clearly  then.  Congress  cannot 
provide  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
Americans  unless  we  begin  with  man- 
power training. 

I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  the  scope 
of  the  personnel  shortage  the  United 
States  is  currently  experiencing.  Those 
of  us  in  this  body  who  are  privileged  to 
afford  good  medical  care  know  what  it 
Is  to  wait  for  hours  in  the  ofllce  of  an 
overworked  physician.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  there  are  134  counties  in 
the  country  which  do  not  even  have  a 
doctor,  where  the  waiting  room  of  any 
doctor's  ofllce  would  indeed  be  a  wel- 
comed sight.  Likewise,  the  niral  and 
urban  ghetto  areas  of  the  United  States 
are  shocking  testimony  to  the  problem.  In 
these  areak  where  accidoit  and  disease 
are  most  mobable,  doctors  and  nurses 
are  more  often  than  not  out  of  reach. 
With  a  population  increase  of  27  million 
expected  by  11960,  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional commitment  can  provide  relief. 
The  bUl  before  us  today  will  add  a  pre- 
dicted 7.110  physicians  to  the  number  al- 
ready projected  to  graduate  from  medical 
schools  by  1980.  We  cannot  afford  any- 
thing less  than  this  concentrated  effort 
to  meet  growing  demands. 
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This  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  reminds  us  that  the  prob- 
lems of  health  care  are  not  limited  to 
pontics  or  to  regionalism.  The  medlral 
crisis  is  as  critical  today  in  New  York 
City  as  It  is  in  the  plains  of  South  Da- 
kota, or  a  small  town  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  problem  of  vast  proportions,  but 
it  is  as  clooe  to  each  of  us  as  oiur  own 
sense  of  w^-bdng. 

Mr.  C:haiTman.  HJl.  8629  is  major  na- 
tional lesislation.  It  will  guide  this  Na- 
tl(xi's  health  manpower  effort  toward  a 
quantitative  and  a  qualitative  impact  on 
the  health  services  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  health 
of  the  people  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  their  happiness  and  their  power 
as  a  State  depend. 

Bftr.  Chairman.  I  commend  H Jl.  8629  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  There  could 
be  no  legislation  nK>re  befitting  the  birth- 
day of  our  Nation  than  this  one  which 
will  insure  better  health  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PODE21i.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  coun- 
try's need  for  skilled  persoimel,  trained 
in  the  medical  field,  has  never  been  more 
urgent  than  it  Is  today.  Our  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  extended  care  facilities  are 
dangerously  understaffed.  The  demand 
for  personnd  to  fill  these  positions  is  ris- 
ing at  a  rate  that  cannot  possibly  be  met 
by  the  present  supply  of  men  and  women 
graduating  from  our  medical  schools. 

Today.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  of  HH.  8629.  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Bianpower  Training 
Act  of  1971,  and  HH.  8630,  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971 . 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  passage  of  these 
two  bills  would  greatly  alleviate  the  man- 
power shortage  in  the  field  of  professional 
health  services. 

The  public  not  only  expects  adequate 
health  service,  but  has  a  right  to  it.  Un- 
fortunately, this  expectation  smd  right 
has  been  thwarted  because  of  the  serious 
shortage  of  health  care  personnel.  In  ad- 
dition, what  few  medical  professionals 
we  have  are  imevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation.  Remote  areas  of 
our  country  are  virtually  without  any 
type  of  medical  care. 

This  critical  shortage  and  ever  increas- 
ing demand  for  health  care  personnel  Is 
made  more  acute  by  the  threatened  dis- 
continuance of  professional  training  pro- 
grams In  many  institutions.  Inadequate 
financing  Is  forcing  these  institutions  to 
close  their  doors  to  those  aspiring  to  help 
their  fellow  man. 

Presently,  our  tmiverslties  can  give  stu- 
dent applicants  no  assurance  that  they 
will  receive  either  scholarship,  trainee- 
ship,  or  loan  funds  for  the  upcoming 
fall  semester. 

This  situation  forces  many  students 
into  other  fields  and  places  medical 
schools  themselves  in  Jeopardy. 

Approval  for  capitation  grants  on  a 
per-student  basis  is  an  especially  vital 
part  of  H  Jl.  8629  and  H.R.  8630  If  schools 
are  to  continue  and  expand  their  educa- 
tion of  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate practitioners. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  academic 
problems  faced  in  this  area,  we  face  many 
other  needs. 

Ths  population  will  increase  during 
this  decade  by  about  27  million.  This 
greater  nimiber  of  people  in  our  country 


substantially  ^to  our  need  of 

fessionals  in  the  t^AlK.  health  man- 
ner. 

Also,  as  (>er  capita  personal  Income  in- 
cases, a  greater  percentage  of  each 
family's  Income  will  be  allocated  for 
ttoedical  services.  This  too  will  add  to  the 
demand  for  health  manpower. 

The  demand  for  nurses  is  the  most  uni- 
versal need  in  the  entire  field  of  health 
manpower. 

The  rising  population  will  consequently 
have  greater  numbers  of  old  and  young 
people  requiring  care.  This  will  further 
broaden  an  area  where  nurses'  services 
are  necessary.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated 
the  need  for  1980  as  better  than  1  mlllicm 
registered  nurses. 

We  are  fdl  aware  of  what  America 
needs  to  keep  itself  healthy.  Today,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  supply  those 
demands  for  better  health  services. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  passage 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1971. 

The  passage  of  these  two  pieces  of 
legislation  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
future  well-being  of  the  American  pub- 
Uc. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentle w(»nan  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Orxkn)  .  In  a  country  where  there  is  only 
one  doctor  for  every  720  citizens  the  need 
for  more  qualified  physicians  is  great. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  Yet, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Frances 
Norris  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  looking  into  discrimina- 
tion against  women,  the  discriminatory 
admissions  practices  of  our  medical 
schools  are  keei^ng  a  vital  source  of  po- 
tential physicians,  women,  out  of  a  pro- 
fession which  has  urgent  need  of  them. 
Over  50  percent  of  our  population  con- 
sists at  women,  but  only  a  mere  7  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  In  this  country  are 
women. 

The  figures  set  forth  in  Dr.  Norris'  tes- 
timony makes  it  clear  that  discrimina- 
tion does  exist.  Women  applicants  to 
medical  schools  have  increased  by  over 
300  percent  in  36  years,  while  the  nimi- 
ber  of  male  applicants  has  increased  only 
29  percent.  But  the  proportion  of  women 
accepted  over  these  years  has  fallen. 
According  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation's figures  for  1968.  51  at  our  91 
medical  schools  accepted  fewer  than  10 
percent  women  in  entering  classes. 
Eleven  of  these  schools  accepted  3  per- 
cent or  less. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  such  sm  imbal- 
ance between  men  and  women  accepted 
is  the  practice  of  separating  applicants 
into  separate  categories  based  on  sex. 
An  equal  percentage  from  each  category 
is  then  rejected  and  an  equal  percent- 
age is  accepted.  There  is  no  Justification 
for  Judging  the  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants by  separating  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner. In  most  cases  the  smaller  number 
of  women  ain>lylng  are  as  qualified  if  not 
more  qualified  than  the  men  who  are  ac- 
cepted. Yet  because  of  a  "sex  quota." 
manv  of  these  women  are  relected.  Be- 
cause of  these  barriers  fewer  women  than 
men  apply. 


Interviews  of  admlftlons  ofllcers  m  25 
Northeastern  medical  schoolB  Indicated 
that  women  are  required  to  have  a  higher 
grade  point  average  and  greater  ability. 
Nineteen  of  these  ofllcers  admitted  they 
accepted  men  in  preference  to  women 
unless  the  women  could  show  "special 
Justification"  for  admission. 

Argumoits  used  by  medical  schools 
against  the  enrollment  of  winnen  are 
often  based  oa  popular  mjrths.  One  of 
these  myths  is  thai  women  who  enter 
medical  school  do  not  graduate,  and 
therefore  waste  the  time"  and  money  of 
the  school.  However,  according  to  the 
fig\ires  in  Dr.  Norris'  testimony  84  per- 
cent of  the  women  who  enter  medical 
school  do  graduate. 

It  is  also  argued  that  once  a  woman 
has  been  educated  as  a  physician,  she 
wastes  valuable  training  by  leaving  her 
practice  to  bear  children  and  raise  a 
family.  The  figures  indicate  that  though 
half  of  the  inactive  physicians  between 
30  to  49  years  were  women,  women 
physicians  tend  to  practice  longer  past 
60  years  of  age  than  men.  Though  sev- 
eral years  of  practice  are  taken  out  to 
raise  children,  the  fact  is  tJiat  fewer  than 
7  percent  of  women  medical  school  grad- 
uates since  1933  are  not  employed. 

This  amendmmt  attempts  to  reverse 
this  pattern  of  discrimination.  The  man- 
date to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  W^are  is  an  active  one.  It 
requires  the  Secretary  to  take  a  central 
role  in  guaranteeing  unbiased  and  non- 
discriminatory admissions  policies  in  the 
schiMls,  projects  and  programs  assisting 
in  the  training,  distribution  and  im- 
proved efllciency  of  those  in  the  health 
pnrfessions  field. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  known  my  support  and  apprecia- 
tion xA  the  work  done  by  the  Honorable 
PAm.  RocKRs  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Subcommittee  in  the 
area  of  health  manpower  bills.  These 
men  have  spent  many  wedu  trying  to 
work  out  legislation  that  would  move  us  a 
long  way  down  the  road  toward  meeting 
the  growing  health  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
bill. 

Although  we  have  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams on  the  books  now  they  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  help  our  medical  schools 
keep  up  with  the  increasing  cost  of  edu- 
cation and  the  need  for  health  profes- 
sionals. Many  of  our  finest  medical 
schools  are  having  trouble  keei^ng  their 
doors  open  because  of  financial  prob- 
lems. Many  of  these  schools  have  asked 
for  special  grants  to  keep  operating. 

When  people  are  expecting  and  de- 
manding the  highest  equality  of  health 
care,  and  rightly  so.  we  cannot  allow  our 
medical  ^fucatlon  system  to  falter. 

Incorporated  into  the  health  man- 
power bUl  are  two  separate  bills  which 
I  have  sponsored.  One  of  these  bills  is 
directed  towurd  filling  the  need  for  doc- 
tors in  many  of  our  rural  areas.  Up  to  75 
percent  or  $15,000  of  any  outstanding 
professional  educational  loan  shall  be  re- 
paid by  the  Secretary  for  practice  in  a 
shortage  area  for  a  period  of  at  least  3 
years. 

The  other  provision  of  this  bill  that  I 
sponsored  as  separate  legislation  was  the 
Family  Medicine  Act.  This  provision  will 
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proTlde  $100  mllUon  over  the  next  3  years 
for  procraiDA  to  train  doctors  for  the 
broad  spedallty  of  family  medicine.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing trend  of  doctors  to  limit  themselTes 
to  a  narrow  speciality.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  doctors  who  are  specially  trained 
to  work  with  the  broad  and  various 
health  problems  of  the  family  unit. 

The  sidscommittee  has  tried  to  reach 
all  the  medical  fields  with  the  aid  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  There  is  money  for 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentis- 
try, veterinary,  optometry,  podiatry,  and 
pharmacy. 

We  are  authorizing  the  spending  of 
$2,756  billion  over  the  next  3  years  for 
ctmstruction  and  operation  of  a  medical 
educational  facilities  and  teaching  pro- 
grams. Included  in  the  bill  is  a  student 
loan  and  scholarship  program. 

In  my  book  the  authorization  of  these 
programs  is  a  sound  and  necessary  In- 
vestznent  for  tomorrow's  health. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  is  currwitly  experienc- 
ing a  health  care  crisis.  To  a  large  extent 
this  situation  has  arisen  from  the  insuf- 
ficient number  of  people  who  are  quali£ed 
to  deliver  health  services  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  fact  that  we  have  too  few  medi- 
cal personnel  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  the 
type  of  Interest,  intdligence,  and  moti- 
vation required  for  such  fields  among  our 
peopte.  Rather,  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses  exists  In  America  today,  because 
there  are  not  enough  medical  training 
facilities  and  the  cost  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion is  excessively  high  for  the  majority 
of  qualified  Americans.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1971  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971 
are  tailored  to  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  medical  personnel  so  that 
America  can  become  a  healthier  coimtry. 

The  critical  shortage  of  nurses  and 
doctors  is  an  indisputable  fact.  Due  to 
such  factors  as  population  growth,  rising 
consumer  Incomes,  increasing  insurance 
coverage,  greater  pubHc  attention  to  the 
health  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  and 
intensified  concern  among  the  general 
population  for  health,  our  need  for  medi- 
cal personnel  will  augment  in  the  future. 
Although  there  are  presently  700,000 
nurses  in  active  practice,  150,000  more 
are  needed.  By  1980  it  is  estimated  that 
1,100,000  nurses  will  be  required.  The 
ratio  of  active  physicians  which  in- 
creased only  slightly  from  141  physicians 
per  100,000  people  in  1950  to  155  in  1970 
must  be  raised  substantially  if  we  are  to 
cope  with  our  future  health  needs. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  and  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
propose  to  combat  the  medical  personnel 
shortage  from  three  fronts.  Both  of  these 
bills  authorize  grants  and  loan  guar- 
antees be  made  over  3  fiscal  years  for 
the  construction  of  new  teaching  facil- 
ities and  the  rehabilitation  of  old  ones. 
In  addition,  capitation  grants  for  schools 
of  nursing  and  health  professions  are 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  quality 
#  education.  In  recognition  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  teachers  which  will  be 
required  by  physical  expansion,  these 
bills  appropriate  moneys  for  grants  for 
training,  tralneeshlp,  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams in  the  health  teaching  £eld.  Most 


significantly,  these  bills  will  help  insure 
that  quallfled  individuals  will  not  be 
barred  from  pursuing  careers  in  the 
health  professions,  because  of  an  In- 
ability to  finance  the  required  training. 
It  will  increase  the  maximum  amoimt  of 
a  loan  that  a  student  may  receive  for  any 
academic  year  and  extend  scholarship 
grant  programs. 

Although  a  health  crisis  exists  through- 
out America,  its  severity  is  greatest  in 
the  ghettos  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas. 
To  counteract  the  prevailing  movement 
of  medical  professionals  away  from  the 
sections  of  our  Nation  where  they  are 
most  desperately  needed,  these  bills  per- 
mit loan  forgiveness  for  service  in  short- 
age areas. 

The  proliferation  of  medical  specialists 
and  the  concomitant  reduction  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  have  resulted  in  a 
worsening  of  the  health  index  of  the 
American  population  in  general.  Section 
786  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  adds  new  authority 
for  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  or  other  health  or  educational 
institutions  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
training  programs  in  family  medicine.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  provision  will  help 
change  the  orientation  of  the  American 
health  system  from  emergency  to  pre- 
ventive care. 

I^hope  that  both  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  warrant  passage  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  contribution 
which  they  will  make  toward  the  reso- 
lution of  the  current  health  dilemma.  If 
these  bills  are  not  passed.  I  recommend 
passage  of  HJl.  7736,  health  professions 
student  loan  and  scholarship  extension. 
This  bill  is  a  stopgap  measure  to  continue 
funding  of  present  loan  and  scholarship 
programs  in  the  medical  professicns  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  We  cannot  continue, 
however,  to  merely  deal  with  our  medical 
system  on  a  short-term,  piecemeal  basis. 
The  medical  crisis  in  America  is  now  of 
such  magnitude  that  only  coordinated, 
substantial,  and  sustained  effort  can 
remedy  the  situation.  The  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Manpower  Training  Act  and 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  represent  major 
attempts  to  improve  the  health  status  of 
all  Americans 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  support  HJl. 
8629,  the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today  would 
amend  and  extend  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  variety  of  programs  to  provide 
assistance  to  our  Nation's  health  profes- 
sions schools. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  critical 
shortages  of  health  manpower  that  now 
exists  in  our  Nation.  We  know  that  the 
Nation  lacks  50.000  doctors  and  almost 
18,000  dentists.  If  we  are  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  with  an  effective 
and  efficient  system  of  health  care,  we 
must  end  the  "doctors  shortage." 

HJl.  8629  aims  to  do  Just  this.  The 
provisions  of  the  legislation  would  ex- 
tend the  current  construction  assistance 
program  to  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sion. The  Federal  share  of  construction 
costs  would  be  Increased  to  75  percent 


for  new  school  construction,  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  existing  facilities,  and  for 
schools  that  are  in  health  manpower 
shortage  areas.  In  addition,  private  non- 
profit schools  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
Federal  loan  giiaranteea  and  interest 
subsidies. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  amend- 
ment contained  in  H.R.  8629  is  the  au- 
thorization of  a  new  program  of  capita- 
tion grants  to  help  professions  schools 
based  on  enrollments.  I  believe  this  will  be 
a  great  Improvement  over  the  existing 
formula  grant  program.  If  this  provisi(»i 
is  enacted,  health  prof  essicms  schools  will 
be  able  to  know  in  advance  the  amount 
of  Federal  support  they  will  be  eligible 
to  receive.  It  will  provide  them  with 
greater  ability  to  plan  how  these  funds 
will  be  used  and  to  use  the  fimds  more 
efficiently. 

The  special  project  grant  section  will 
also  be  significantly  amended  by  HJl. 
8629.  OractB  under  this  program  could 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  such 
as  shortening  the  length  of  time  that 
is  required  to  receive  a  medical  degree 
or  for  developing  training  programs  for 
new  kinds  of  health  personnel  such  as 
physicians'  assistance. 

HH.  8629  would  also  authorize  a  new 
program  of  health  manpower  educational 
Initiative  awards.  As  the  Committee  on 
Intentate  and  Foreign  Commerce  put  it: 

6p«clal  InlttatlvM  must  b«  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  dUtrtbutlon.  supply,  utilization. 
and  efficiency  of  health  personnel.  The  moot 
effective  uae  must  be  made  of  existing  ae  well 
as  new  health  m&npower  training  reeources, 
and  the  distribution  and  avallabUlty  of  train- 
ing opportunities  must  be  improved.  The 
Health  Manpower  Educational  Initiative 
Awards  authorized  la  designed  to  achieve 
these  ends. 

This  new  program  would  provide,  for 
example,  assistance  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements among  health  service  and 
health  educatlMi  institutions  to  improve 
the  distribution,  supply,  utilization,  and 
training  of  health  manpower. 

The  existing  student  loan  and  scholar- 
ship programs  would  also  be  extended 
and  expanded  by  H.R.  8629.  The  maxi- 
mum loan  amount  or  scholarship  award 
that  a  health  professions  studoit  could 
receive  would  each  be  raised  to  $3,500. 
Both  programs  are  designed  to  Insure 
that  all  oapaJsle  young  people  will  be 
able  to  enter  the  health  professions,  not 
only  those  from  affluent  families. 

"The  loan  forgiveness  program  author- 
ized by  HJi.  8629  would  provide  great 
incentives  for  young  doctors  or  other 
health  professionals  to  pnu;tice  In  health 
manpower  shortage  areas — where  they 
are  most  needed.  Under  the  provisions 
contained  in  HJl.  8629.  a  student  who 
agrees  to  practice  his  profession  in  a 
designated  health  manpower  ^lortage 
area  for  at  least  3  years  may  have  75 
percent  or  $15,000 — ^whichever  is  less — 
of  his  outstanding  educational  loan  can- 
celed. I  am  positive  that  many  young 
men  and  women  will  be  anxious  to  par- 
ticirrate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  see  H.R.  8629 
proposes  a  variety  of  programs  to  im- 
prove, strengthen  and  expend  this  Na- 
tion's system  of  health  professicns  educa- 
tion. The  Increased  Federal  assistance 
authorized  by  this  bill  would  enable  our 
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health  professions  schools  to  expand 
their  enrollments,  to  shOTten  and.  im- 
prove their  curriculum,  to  increase  the 
number  of  graduates,  to  train  new  kinds 
of  health  personnel,  and  to  maintain 
their  financial  stability. 

I  believe  that  the  programs  pr(HX»ed 
by  HJl.  8629  are  both  Innovative  and 
vital.  I  strongly  recommend  their  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  8629,  the  Health  Man- 
power and  Training  Act. 

With  the  estimated  shortage  in  this 
country  of  50,000  doctors  and  over  150,- 
000  nurses,  we  are  faced  with  a  national 
health  crisis.  The  shortage  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  health  workers  in  this 
coimtry  is  growing  by  leaja  and  bounds. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  have  cures 
to  all  the  Illnesses  in  medical  history — 
If  we  have  no  qualified  persons  to  ad- 
minister them?  What  good  does  it  do  us 
to  have  the  most  advanced  technical 
equipment,  if  we  have  no  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  operate  it? 

In  the  past  decade,  since  the  Federal 
Government  began  its  program  to  en- 
courage the  training  of  medical  person- 
nel, great  progress  has  been  made. 

The  number  of  graduating  physicians 
has  increased  over  23  percent  since  1963; 
the  number  of  graduating  nurses  has  in- 
creased over  24  percent  since  1964. 

Yet  according  to  recenUy  published 
statistics,  there  are  134  counties  in  the 
United  States,  containing  about  a  half  a 
million  people,  without  a  practicing  phy- 
sician. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation,  which  are 
disproportionately  neglected.  The  short- 
age of  trained^edical  personnel  is  one 
reason  why  i>^le  in  17  other  countries 
have  longer  life  expectancies  than 
Americans,  and  why  the  United  States 
has  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate  than 
13  other  countries. 

The  education  of  a  medical  student  is 
expensive.  We  are  the  recipients  of  their 
cosUy  education.  We  should  help  these 
students  financially.  The  legislation  we 
are  discussing  will  help  cut  down  their 
costs. 

I  cannot  support  this  legislation  too 
emphatically.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  its  pfissage.  The  costs  of  the  ex- 
tended financing  we  are  proposing  are 
miniscule  in  comparison  with  the  bene- 
fits which  the  people  of  our  Nation  will 
reap  as  its  result. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  Nation  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  adequate  health  care.  As  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  our  citizens  have  ac- 
cess to  the  best  health  services. 

The  health  manpower  situation  will 
deteriorate  rather  than  improve,  if  we  do 
not  take  acti(Hi.  This  Nation  now  faces  a 
shortage  of  approximately  50,000  doctors. 
As  our  population  increases,  this  need 
will  become  even  greater  if  our  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  health  manpower  is 
not  improved. 

I,  therefore,  urge  this  body  to  support 
HJl.  8829,  the  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act. 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  debating  the 
relative  merits  of  a  number  of  proposals 
for  a  system  of  naticmal  health  insur- 


ance. If  such  a  plan  Is  adopted,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  greater  numbers  of  people  will 
be  taking  advantage  of  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  personnel.  We  must  make 
preparaU(»is  now  for  the  requirements  of 
the  future. 

In  addition,  we  must  encourage  people 
to  take  advantage  of  preventative  medi- 
cine. This  is  a  subject  which  is  too  often 
neglected  today.  The  high  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  discourage  most  people  from 
making  use  of  preventative  medicine 
even  though  health  care  in  this  form  is 
often  more  of  a  saving  in  the  end.  If  pre- 
ventative medicine  is  practiced  more 
often,  however,  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  patient  visits  will  necessitate 
an  increase  in  msmpower. 

This  bill  will  give  tuition  loans  and 
assistance  to  those  who  cannot  fully 
afford  the  costs  of  an  expensive  medical 
education.  The  provision,  therefore,  helps 
to  insure  that  the  best  qualified  can  at- 
tend. 

Second,  the  biU  provides  assistance  to 
medical  schools  to  expand  their  student 
bodies.  Schools  which  increase  their  en- 
rollment beyond  the  requisite  figure  will 
be  aided  with  larger  grants. 

Third,  the  bill  encourages  "new  starts" 
for  medical  schools.  New  schools  as  well 
as  the  expansion  of  facilities  at  existing 
schools  will  further  enlarge  our  capa- 
bilities for  training  students  by  giving 
them  access  to  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment, and,  therefore,  the  best  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Naticsi  is  long  over- 
due-Or  making  a  commitment  to  train 
the  women  as  well  as  the  men  who  desire 
a  medical  education.  Stringent  quotas  on 
the  number  of  women  students  are  in 
effect  at  some  medical  schools,  while 
other  schools  fail  to  admit  any  women  at 
all. 

I,  therefore,  support  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  that  would  prevent  sex 
discrimination  and  which  would  insure 
that  schools  receiving  moneys  under  this 
tiUe  would  give  impartial  treatment  to 
all  applicants  for  admission. 

I  commend  the  language  of  the  report 
for  encouraging  the  admittance  of  low- 
income  and  minority  students  into  health 
manpower  professions.  I  also  urge  this 
same  commitment  to  women. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairmim,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  8629.  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act. 

There  is  no  shortage  which  is  mwe 
critically  obvious  to  the  majority  of 
citizens  than  that  of  qualified  health- 
trained  personnel.  While  medical  serv- 
ices have  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  decade,  this  improvement  has  taken 
place  mainly  in  the  various  fields  of 
specialized  health  care.  The  great 
strength  of  this  act  is  that  it  places 
strong  emphasis  on  the  construction  of 
teaching  faculties  and  development  of 
programs  for  the  teaching  of  family 
medicine. 

Such  action  is  necessary  at  the  present 
time  for  two  reasons.  First,  family  health 
care  can  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
preventive  medicine  since  its  practi- 
tioners are  in  a  better  position  to  treat 
health  problems  at  their  inception  when 
they  are  likely  to  be  curable  at  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  Second,  the  demand  for 
medical  services  is  likely  to  continue  to 
increase  at  an  even  greater  rate  than  in 


the  past.  Such  a  requirement  neces- 
sitates an  increased  number  o€  practi- 
tioners who  operate  at  the  basic  lev^ 
of  health  care  in  c»-der  that  all  who  seek 
health  care  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  it. 

Ilie  sections  (A  this  act  providing 
atHJropriations  to  pay  up  to  75  peroent  of 
the  construction  costs  of  health  training 
facilities  as  well  as  moneys  for  capitation 
grants  to  schools  and  for  special  teacher 
training  programs  wiH  enaMe  our  health 
training  facilities  to  at  least  make  a  start 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  near  future. 
Moreover,  these  same  provisions  will  help 
to  acc<Hnmodate  the  large  nimibers  of 
qualified  people  who  ae^  health  train- 
ing. As  the  experience  of  Case- Western 
Reserve  Medical  Scho61,  which  is  located 
in  my  district,  indicates,  the  shortage  of 
health  care  personnel  is  not  due  to  any 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  people 
who  could  serve  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. This  year  the  school  had  over  1,400 
more  aivlloants  than  in  1970.  Yet, 
despite  constructirai  expenditures  of  over 
$25  million,  the  schocH  was  only  able 
to  provide  eight  more  places  for  new 
students.  Overall  its  acceptance-to- 
application  ratio,  like  that  of  most  other 
medical  schoc^,  is  oaly  one  in  40. 

While  it  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  not 
aU  those  who  appis  are  qualified,  it  is 
nevertheless  obviois  that  the  present 
training  capacities  of  Case- Western  Re- 
serve and  other  medical  aduxAa  are  in- 
capable of  making  fiill  use  of  the 
available  talent.  The  $2i^  billlax  which 
are  available  through  this  act  as  aid  to 
health  training  facilities,  should  mable 
these  scho<^s  to  reach  the  planned  in- 
crease of  4,050  more  graduating  physi- 
cians by  1980. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
on  her  important  amendment  to  prevent 
sex  discrimination  In  health  mazuwwer 
training  program. 

It  is  of  critical  Importance  that  this 
body  realize  that  we  cannot  seriously  and 
honestiy  discuss  the  question  of  equality 
and  freedom  in  this  coimtry  while  over 
51  percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
comprised  of  females,  are  victims  of  sex 
discrimination.  Not  only  are  the  majority 
of  the  Nation's  population  female,  but 
a  large  percentage  of  them  are  also 
breadwinners.  Unless  we  are  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  notion  that  women  must 
continue  to  SMxept  low  skilled,  low  pay- 
ing Jobs  in  order  to  placate  oversized 
male  egos,  then  the  Green  amendment 
must  receive  our  imanimous  approval. 

I  support  the  Green  amendment,  not 
only  because  numerous  State  tmd  Fed- 
eral laws  prohibit  sex  discrimination,  but 
because  I  sincerely  and  firmly  believe 
that  no  group  should  be  denied  rights 
and  opportunities  available  to  any  other 
group  in  this  society.  The  day  must  pass 
when  age,  sex,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin  becomes  a  critena  for  benefits 
which  accrue  lo  citizens  of  a  society 
which  prides  itself  with  being  in  a  citadel 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  supporting  HJl.  8629,  the  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971,  and  I  am  especially  gratified  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon   (Mis. 
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Ouor) ,  has  beea  accepted.  That  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  the  admission  of  in- 
dividuals to  training  programs  conducted 
by  schools  receiving  Federal  assistance 
under  sections  785  or  786  of  this  bill. 
These  two  sections  authorize  grants  fo: 
training,  tralneeshlps,  and  fellowships  in 
family  medicine  and  for  health  profes- 
sions teaching  personnel. - 

On  every  possible  occasion  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  insert  into  legislation  lan- 
guage Ibnnlng  sex  discrimination  In  any 
program  funded  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  As  necessary  as  tills  action  is,  how- 
ever, It  is  only  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
the  problem.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is 
to  pass  the  Women's  Equality  Act  of  1971, 
which  among  other  things  will  prohibit 
discrlmlnatlan  on  acount  of  sex  in  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
flnandal  assistance.  This  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  also  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  public  facilities,  in  public 
accommodations,  in  the  sale  and  rental 
of  housing,  and  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Most  important,  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  removing  in  a  siiigle  stroke 
sex  discrimination  in  State  and  Federal 
laws,  must  be  passed;  this  constitutional 
amendment  must  be  adopted  as  origi- 
nally Introduced — without  any  restric- 
tions. 

The  need  for  today's  amendment  to 
HJl.  8629.  as  well  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Is  abundantly  dear.  Exam- 
ples of  sex  discrimination  serving  unjust 
hardships  on  women  are  found  every  day. 
Just  on  Tuesday  a  nimiber  of  New  York 
City  Members  of  this  House  met  with 
representatives  of  Columbia  University, 
City  Dhlversity  of  New  York,  4nd  New 
York  University.  The  meeting  had  been 
caUed  at  the  request  of  these  universities 
who  were  protesting  the  proceedings  in- 
stituted by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  resulted 
in  a  finding  that  Brooklyn  College — 
part  of  City  University  of  New  York — 
had  discriminated  against  a  particular 
faculty  member  on  the  basis  of  sex;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recommended  that  she  immedi- 
ately be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full 
professor  with  a  commensurate  salary 
increase  retroactive  to  October  13,  1968. 

Briefly,  the  universities'  position  ex- 
pounded by  President  John  W.  Kneller  of 
Brooklyn  College  was  that  the  methods 
used  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  establishing  an 
sdleged  pattern  of  discrimination  and  in 
making  a  finding  of  discrimination  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Anna  Babey  Brooks  were  vio- 
lative of  academic  freedom.  In  particular, 
the  universities'  representatives  were  dis- 
tressed tliat  the  individual  faculty  mon- 
bers  responsible  for  faculty  promotions 
were  questioned  on  the  criteria  they  used 
in  making  the  determination  in  ber  case. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  delega- 
tlOD,  including  myself,  made  it  clear  that 
we  were  not  going  to  Intercede  with  the 
Contract  Compliance  DivlsioD  of  HEW 
on  behalf  of  the  universities  seeking  a 
delay  in  carrying  out  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  Dr.  Anna  Babey  Brooks' 
promotion  and  pay  raise.  Furthermore, 
we  refused  to  support  the  unlversltjr's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  change  in  the  pro- 
cedures so  as  to  bar  the  kind  of  de- 


tailed investigation  imdertaken  by 
HEW. 

Much  was  said  by  the  representatives 
of  the  universities  to  the  effect  that  in 
some  way  Federal  oversight  of  the  uni- 
versities' promotion  practices  violated 
academic  freedcxn  and  that  their  fears 
that  Federal  control  would  follow  Fed- 
eral moneys  had  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  academic 
freedom  does  not  include  freedom  to  dis- 
criminate on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  What  I  think  we 
have  on  the  part  of  the  imlversltles  in 
this  case  is  the  same  reaction  that  we 
had  when  legislation  and  regulations 
barring  discrimination  in  the  first  three 
areas  were  enacted  and  enforced.  Surely 
the  universities  would  never  come  for- 
ward to  protest  an  investigation  of  this 
kind  had  it  Involved  a  question  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  But.  because 
the  subject  of  sex  discrimination  and  the 
legislative  bars  thereto  are  new,  there  is 
resistance.  I  for  (me  urged  HEW  to  move 
ahead  in  this  area  and  not  to  be  re- 
strained. Surely,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion by  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  that  In  every  area  of  endeavor, 
including  the  universities,  there  has  been 
a  pattern  involving  discrimination  which 
resulted  in  not  elevating  women  to  high 
positions  with  commensurate  salaries.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  place  to  stop  this 
than  at  the  university  level  where  they 
ought  to  know  better. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJR. 
8629.  the  bill  "to  amend  tiUe  VH  of  the 
PiAllc  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  In- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes."  is  another 
example  of  the  linking  together  of  dan- 
gerous provisions  with  popular  pro- 
grams that  the  people  cry  out  for  and 
that  nearly  every  Member  must  sivport. 
This  puts  the  Member  in  the  position  of 
weighing  the  possible  good  that  might 
result  from  the  entire  bill  against  the 
evident  danger  of  more  and  more  Federal 
control. 

I  refer  especially  to  section  772(a)  pro- 
viding that  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  medical  schools  to — 

"(8)  establl^  and  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  Identify,  and  increase  admlsslonB 
to  and  enrollment  in  scboola  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medldne  of.  Indi- 
viduals whose  backgroimd  and  Interests 
make  It  reasonable  to  assimie  that  they  will 
engage  In  the  practice  of  their  health  pro- 
fession In  rural  or  other  areas  having  a 
severe  shortage  of  personnel  In  such  health 
profession; 

"(9)  establish  and  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  Increase  admissions  to  and  enroll- 
ment In  such  schools  of  qualified  Individuals 
from  minority  or  low-Income  groups; 

And  section  108(a)  having  to  do  with 
scholarship  grants  which  reads: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1973,  shall  be  equal  to 
•3.000  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  of  such  school  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  $3,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents of  such  school  who  are  from  low-In- 
come backgrounds  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  secretary.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  e*cb  of  the  tw<o 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  grant  under  sub- 


section (a)  shall  be  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enjU>le  such  school  to  continue 
making  payments  under  scholarship  awards 
to  students  who  InltlaUy  received  such 
awvds  out  of  grants  made  to  the  school  for 
fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1.  1974."; 

I  dearly  recognize  the  dangers  inher- 
ait  in  this  bill  and  the  fact  that  it  can, 
if  unchecked,  lead  to  fully  socialized— 
"political" — medicine;  but  there  are  pro- 
visions Induded  that  would  provide  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  number  of  doctoni 
available  to  rural  areas  and  give  assist- 
ance to  the  various  programs  that  are 
being  developed  in  the  field  of  veterinary 
medicine.  The  AMA  has  reportedly  indi- 
cated their  acceptance  of  the  risk  in- 
volved in  this  bill  as  have  various  other 
outspoken  people  and  organizaticms.  This 
is  dearly  a  calculated  risk. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  pec^e's  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  I  am  aware  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  it  and  intend  to  watch  the 
programs  that  will  be  devdoped  pursu- 
ant to  its  enactment  very  carefully. 

Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  8629  which 
would  amend  title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide increased  manpower  suid  teaching 
facilities  for  the  health  related  profes- 
sions. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Paul  G. 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health,  and  the  entire  com- 
mittee for  their  diligent  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

We  are  all  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  growing  crisis  that  sur- 
rounds our  health  delivery  system.  One 
of  the  major  problems  lies  in  the  short- 
age of  health  personnd  and  teaching 
faculties.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our 
large  urban  centers.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  estimates  that  the  coun- 
try currently  faces  health  manpower 
shortages  totalling  481.000  including 
48.000  doctors  and  17,000  dentists.  By 
1980.  this  health  manpower  shortage  will 
reach  725.000. 

H.R.  8629  seeks  to  meet  this  shortage. 
The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  provide  $135 
million  in  student  loans  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  pay  part  of  the  loan  If  the 
student  suteequently  practiced  In  an 
area  of  shortage  for  at  least  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  $94 
mlUlon  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  in 
scnolarshlp  funds  and  $30  million  to 
assvt  new  schools  of  medicine,  osteo- 
pathy, and  dentistry.  HJl.  8629  also  ap- 
propriates funds  for  construction  of  new 
teaching  facilities,  project  grsuits  for 
advanced  training  of  teachers,  and  fam- 
ily medicine  training. 

This  Nation  vitally  needs  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  health  service  personnd 
before  medical  costs  can  be  reduced.  The 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  is  a  step  in  this  direction.  I 
heartily  endorse  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINOEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleit  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLE  I— AMENDBttNTS  TO  TITLE  VII  OP 

THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVIC^E   ACT 

8HOBT  TtTLC;    aSFKaCNCXa  TO  ACT 

Skc.  101.  (a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  title  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shaU_^  considered  to 
be  nutde  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

PmOJECT    GRANTS    rOt   TIAININO,   TmAINXXSHIPS, 
AND   rXIXOWSHIPS 

Sac.  lOa.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  Vn  (43  U.S.C. 
39a-29aj)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Pakt  a — PaoJxcT  Okants  roa  T«ainino, 
Trainkkships.  and  PnxowsHipa  in  thk 
Mkdicai,,  Dxntal,  Ostkopathic,  Podiatric, 
Oftomktric.  PHARMAcrcTXCAi,,  AND  Vrm- 

INART    MRDICAI.   PIKJM 
"GRANTS      rOR      TRAINING,      TRAINKXSRIPS,      AND 
inXOWBRIPS        FOR        HXALTB        PROFCSSIONS 
TKACHING  PRRSONNEL 

"Sac.  701.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  |10,000.(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $30.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  grants  under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  un- 
der this  section  to  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, podiatry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  and 
veterinary  medicine  (as  such  sohocHs  are  de- 
fined In  section  734)  for  training  (at  such 
schools  or  elsewhere),  and  tralneeahlpe  and 
fellowahlpe  for  the  advanced  training,  of  In- 
dividuals to  enable  them  to  teach,  or  Improve 
their  teaching  skills,  in  the  medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  podiatric,  optometrlc,  pharma- 
ceutical, or  veterinary  medicine  fields. 

"(c)  Not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  shall 
be  used  by  the  school  for  tralneeshlps  and 
fellowships. 

"GRANTS  TO  HOSPrrAL.S  POR  TRAINING.  TRAINKB- 
SHIPS,  AND  mXOWSHIPS  IN  PAKILT  ICEDI- 
CINX 

"Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •25.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  laS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
grants  by  the  Secretary  to  any  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  hospital — 

"(1)  to  plan,  develop,  and  ojMratea  pro- 
fessional training  program  (including  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine) for  medical  students.  Interns,  residents, 
or  practicing  pbysiciSLns; 

"(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in  the 
form  of  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships)  to 
medical  students.  Interns,  residents,  prac- 
ticing physicians,  or  other  medical  person- 
nel, who  are  In  need  thereof,  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  a  program  of  such  hospital 
which  provides  professional  training  in  the 
field  of  family  medicine  and  who  plan  to 
specialize  or  work  In  the  practice  of  family 
medicine:  and 

"(3)  to  plai^  develop,  and  operate,  or  par- 
ticipate in.  other  training  programs  In  the 
field  of  family  medicine. 

"OXmERAI.   PROVISIONS 

"Sac.  703.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  oaade  under 
this  part  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall   by   regulation   prescribe. 

"(b)  Payments  by  recipients  of  grants 
under  this  part  for  (1)  tralneeshlps  sbaU  be 


limited  to  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  of,  and  stlpens  and  allowances  (in- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses  and 
dependency  allowances)  for,  the  trainees; 
and  (2)  fellowships  shall  be  limited  to  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
to  cover  the  cost  of  advanced  study  by.  and 
stipends  and  allowances  (including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  and  dependency 
allowances)  for,  the  fellows. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  such  grants  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
at  such  intervals  and  on  such  conditions, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a),  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  section  707  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  in  effect 
Immediately  before  such  date,  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  with  respect  to  any  project 
constructed  with  funds  provided  under  part 
A  of  such  Act  before  such  date. 

GRANTS  AND  U>AN  OUARANTKBS  FOR  CONBTRTIC- 
TION  or  TXACBINC  FAdUTIXS  FOR  MXDICAI., 
DRNTAI.,  AND  OTKCR  KKALTH  PROPSSSIONS 
PXR80NNB. 

SRC.  103.  (a)  Authorization  lrvei.. — Sec- 
tion 720  (42  VJB.C.  293)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Bmc.  720.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated •235,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30.  1972.  •350.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  •276.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  grants  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  new  teaching  facilities,  and  for  grants  to 
assist  in  the  replacement  or  rehabilitation 
of  existing  teaching  faculties,  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  <?^ 
tometrlsts.  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  or  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel." 

(b)  Frdexal  shark. — Clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 722(a)(1)  (42  VS.C.  3g3b(a)(l))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "66%  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "76  per  centum"; 
and  clause  (B)  of  such  section  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "06%  per  centum"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "76  per  centum", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "67  per  centum",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "unusual  circum- 
stances" the  foUowing:  "(such  as  a  school 
located  in  a  geographical  area  of  the  United 
States  with  a  critical  shortage  of  health  pro- 
fession manpower) ". 

(C)    FacIUTIXS  tNCLTTDED. 

(1)  Section  724(1)  (42  U.S.C.  393d(l) )  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "existing  build- 
inga,  and"  the  following:  "the  acquisition,", 
and  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  tiuUdlngs'  Includes 
Interim  faculties." 

(2)  Section  724(6)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(6)  The  term  'Interim  faculties'  means 
teaching  facilities  designed  to  provide  teach- 
ing space  on  a  short-tenn  (lees  than  ten 
years)  basis  whUe  facilltlee  of  a  more  perma- 
nent nature  are  being  planned  and  con- 
structed." 

(3)  Section  734  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  period  and  by  striking  out 
";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(4)  Section  723  (43  U.S.C.  293c)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(or  In  the  case  of  interim  fa- 
culties, within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  by  regiilatlon  prescribe)" 
immediately    after   "twenty    years". 

(d)  Loan  ouarantxis. — Part  B  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  728  (42  U.S.C.  393h) 
the  f oUo^ng  new  section : 


"UOAN    OUARAMTKaS  i 

"Sac.  739.  (a)  In  order  to  asslstMionproflt 
private  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteo- 
patny,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  vet- 
eruiMT^nediclne.  or  public  health  to  carry 
out  construction  projects  for  teaching  facu- 
lties, the  Secretary  may.  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1971.  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30,  1974,  guarantee  (In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  and  subject  to  sub- 
section (f ) )  to  non-Peder»l  lenders  making 
loans  to  such  schools  for  such  construction 
projects  payment  when  due  of  the  prliuUpal 
of  and  interest  on  any  loan  for  construction 
of  such  faculties  if  the  loan  was  made  to  a 
school  which  Is  eligible  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  part  to  assist  a  construction  project 
for  such  faculties.  The  Secretary  may  make 
commitments,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  such  loan  guarantees  prior  to  the 
m«.ir)ng  of  suoh  loans.  No  such  loan  guaran- 
tee (1)  may.  except  under  such  special  cir- 
cumstances and  under  such  conditions  as 
are  prescribed  by  regulations.  i4>ply  to  any 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  grant  un- 
der thl£  part  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  exceeds  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  project,  or  (3)  may  apply 
to  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  <xf 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  the  loan. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  private 
school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  public  health,  which  Is  eligible 
( as  determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) for  a  grant  under  this  part  to  assist 
a  construction  project  for  t^iachlng  faculties, 
and  to  whom  a  loan  has  been  made  by  a  non- 
Federal  lender  to  assist  It  in  carrying  out  such 
project,  the  Secretary,  during  ttie  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1971,  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  June  30,  1974,  may.  subject  to  sub- 
section (f),  pay  to  the  holder  of  suc^  loan 
(.and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  school  which 
received  such  loan)  amounts  sufllcient  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum  the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan. 

"(c)  A  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  section 
only  upon  an  application  (submitted  In  such 
manner  and  containing  s\iob  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  be  regulations  require)  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  application  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee or  interest  subsidy  payment  iinlees  be 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  secur- 
ity (if  any) ,  and  schedule  and  amount  of  re- 
payments with  respect  to  the  loan  are  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  financial  Intwesta  of  the 
United  States  and  are  otherwise  reasonable. 
Including  a  determination  that  the  rate  of 
interest  does  not  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
interest  rates  prevaUlng  In  the  private  market 
for  slmUar  loans  and  the  rlaks  aasumiKl  by 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  for  a  loan  guarantee, 
unless  he  determines  that  the  loan  would 
not  be  avaUable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  without  the  guarantee  under  tbls 
section. 

"(d)(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  i4>pUcant  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  seotkm  the 
amount  of  any  payment  made  pwsuant  to 
such  guarantee,  unless  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  waives  such  right  of  recovery^ 
and,  upon  making  any  such  payment,  the 
United  States  shaU  be  subrogated  to  aU  cT 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  paymenta 
with  respect  to  which  the  guarantee  was 
made. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  para- 
graph (3),  any  terms  and  conditions  appU- 
oable  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent he  de^Bimlnes  It  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  mterest  of  the  United  States. 
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"(3)  Any  lo«n  guarmntee  made  by  the  8«c- 
retary  punuaat  to  ttils  section  shall  be 
inconteatable  In  the  hands  ot  an  applicant 
on  wbOM  behalf  such  guarantee  ts  made, 
and  as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts 
to  make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  in  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  oC  such  ^plloant  or  such 
(Tther  person. 

"(e)  There  la  ectabllahed  In  the  lYeasiiry 
a  loan  guarantee  and  liUereat  subsidy  fund 
(hereinafter  in  this  subsection  raf erred  to 
as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  Umitaitlon, 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  spedfled  from 
time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acta,  (1)  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  responslbilUles 
under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this 
section,  and  (3)  for  interact  subsidy  pay- 
menu  autborlxed  by  this  section.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  neceaaary 
to  provide  the  sums  requiried  for  the  fund: 
except  that  the  amoimt  appropriated  for  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  Doay  not  exceed 
$8,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1872.  $16,000,000  In  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  •34,000,000  in  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30,  1074.  There  shaU  also 
be  deposited  In  the  fund  amounts  received 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  property  or  asa«t« 
derived  by  him  from  his  oper»tlona  under 
this  section,  including  any  money  derived 
from  the  sale  of  asseto.  If  at  any  time  the 
sums  In  the  fund  are  insiiinclent  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  discharge  his  re^mnsibili- 
Uee  under  guarantees  issued  by  him  under 
this  section  or  to  make  interert;  subsidy 
payments  authorised  by  thU  aeoUon.  he  is 
»uthoTl»d  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreMury  notes  or  other  obUg*tlons  In  such 
s,  roroe  »nd  denominations,  bewing  such 
maturttles,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
oeeretwy  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  but  only  In  such  amounts 
••  m*y  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 

J^^^  ^J  '***'  intersat  at  a  rate  d««r- 
muied   by   the   Secretary  of   the   TreJ^ 

lOM-ket  yield  on  outstanding  marketabi# 
Obligation,  of   the  United   Stitenf  ^! 

c~lng  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  oth«r 
otoUgatlons.  The  Secretary  of^J  ^^"^ 
»b*U  purchase  any  notee  and  other  ^i«! 
Uons  issued  hereunder  and  for  ^  p^^ 

proceeos  from  the  sale  of  anv  sepiirtti— 
^ed  under  the  Second  LlbJ^'  i^'^^ 

^v^iCSr*/*  ''^"^  ^^*  .ecurltle^ 
^L^  ^•**  "^**  *****  A«  •«  extended 

SS^*^'*'^!?^  Of  «,ch  notes  ^ 
ooiigaUons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treamirv 
may  at  any  time  sell  ^y  of  ^'e  ^SToJ 
otherobUgatlona  acquired  by  him  under  thU 
«mbe«aion.  AU  redemptions,  purchase..  m!S 
»*lee  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
•uch  notes  or  other  obUgatlons  shall  be 
^!^  ^  P''*'"*'  '*•'»'  twmsaotlons  of  the 
^f^Jf****-  8"™«  borrowtsd  under  this 
eubeeotlon  shall  be  deported  In  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obllga- 
f^rnd."**"  ***  °^*^*  ^^  '**•  8ec«rtary  from  Uie 

"(t)  (1)  The  cumulaUve  total  of  the  prln- 
-i^  *^  '°*°*  outstanding  at  any  Ume 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
iMued  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  an- 
proprlation  Acts. 

"(3)  In  any  flacal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  no 
agreement  to  make  Interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  If  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or 
the  entering  Into  of  such  agreement  would 
cause  the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  subaectlon  (a)  in  such  flacal  year,  and 


"(B)  the  prmclpal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  tinder  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  Is 
entered  Into  tinder  subsectioa  (b)  in  such 
fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  part  In  such  flscal  year; 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
Lf  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under 
this  part  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 720." 

(e)  Appucatton  nttoarnxs. — Section  721 
(43  U.S.C.  283a)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  applications  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  new  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  prlostty  to  those  applications  which  con- 
tain or  are  reasonably  supported  by  aasxir- 
anoes  that,  because  of  the  tise  that  will  be 
made  of  existing  facilities  (including  Federal 
medical  or  dental  facilities),  the  school  will 
be  able  to  accelerarte  the  date  on  which  It 
will  begin  Its  teaching  program." 

(f)  Tbcbkicai,  AtmroMMtm. — 

(1)  Sections  721(b)(3)  and  733(a)  (42 
U.S.C.  293a(b)(3).  383c(a) )  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "02S"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "606". 

(3)  Sections  721(b)  (3)  and  724(3)  (42 
use.  293a(b)(3),  283d(3) )  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "631"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "646". 

(3)  Section  721(c)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  283a(c) 
(3) )  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  grant  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
new  teaching  facilities,  such  application  is 
for  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  new  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podla^,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
public  health,  or  oonstruotlon  which  will 
expand  the  training  capacity  of  an  existing 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  public  health,  or  (B)  in  the  caae 
of  an  application  for  a  grant  to  assist  in  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  fadliUes,  such  application  Is  for  aid 
In  construction  which  will  replace  or  reha- 
bilitate facilities  of,  or  used  by.  an  existing 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  pubUc  health,  which  facilities 
are  so  obsolete  as  to  require  the  school  to 
curtail  substantially  either  its  enrollment  or 
the  quality  of  the  training  provided  (and, 
for  purposes  of  this  part,  expansion  or  cur- 
tailment of  capacity  for  continuing  educa- 
tion shall  also  be  considered  expansion  and 
curtailment,  reapeotlvely.  of  training  capac- 
ity);". 

(4)  Section  721(c)(6)  (42  U.ac.  283a(c) 
(6) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "whic^  Is 
a  hospital  or  diagnostic  or  treatment  cen- 
ter, as  defined  in  section  631"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "which  is  a  hospital  or  out- 
patient facility,  as  defined  in  section  646". 

(6)  Section  722(d)  (43  VB.C.  2»3b(d) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(within  the  mean- 
ing of  part  A  of  this  title)  or  for  medical 
library  purpoees  (within  the  meaning  of  part 
I  of  UUe  ni) "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "or  for  medical  library  purposes  (within 
the  meaning  of  part  J  of  title  HI)". 

(6)  Section  723  (43  TT.S.C.  383c)  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a) ,  (b) .  and 
(c)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3),  respec- 
tively, and  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)   (as  so  redesignated). 

(7)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  tltie  Vn 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "aits  Loajn  Ottab- 
ANT^Es"  immediately  after  "Okamtb". 

(8)  (A)  Part  B  (other  than  section  727 
thereof)  of  title  vn  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Surgeon  CMeneral"  each  place  K  occurs 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(B)  Section  722(b)  (42  VS.C.  3»3b(b) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oener- 
al's"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  therecrf  "Secre- 


tary's"; section  737(a)  (43  U^.C.  393g(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Surgeon 
Oeneral,  after  consultation  with  the  Council 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary,  after 
ooDsultaUon  with  the  Council";  and  section 
737(b)  (43  U.ac.  303g(b)  )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Surgeon  Oeneral  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  with  the  aprpoval  of  the 
Secretary"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  may  make". 

STTTSBNT    LOANS 

Si^.  104.  (a)  AuTHoaiZATiON  Lxvn.. — Sub- 
aectlon (a)  of  section  743  (43  tT.S.C.  384b 
(a)  )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  742.  (a)  To  enable  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  to  make  Federal  capital  oontrlbutloofi 
Into  the  loan  funds  of  schools  which  have 
established  loan  funds  under  this  part, 

"(3)  to  make  payments  into  the  fund 
esti^llshed  by  sectiton  744(d) ,  and 

"(3)  to  make  transfers  under  section  746, 
tb^e  are  authorised  to  be  i^iproprlated 
MCOOO.OOO  for  the  flaoeJ  year  ending  June 
30,  1873.  646,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1973,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1874.  For  the  flscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1976,  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  flscal  years  there  are  au- 
thoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
students  who  have  received  a  loan  under 
this  part  for  any  academic  year  ending  be- 
fore July  1,  1974,  to  continue  or  complete 
their  education." 

(b)    Loan  rxpatmknt  and   roaorvxNxss. — 

(1)  Section  741(f)  (42  tT.S.C.  294a(f))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  In  the  caae  of  any  individual — 

"(1)  who  has  received  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  medlclDe.  doctor  of  osteoparthy,  doctor  of 
dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree; 

"(3)  who  obtained  (A)  one  or  more  loans 
from  a  Joan  fund  established  under  this  part, 
or  (B)  any  other  educatlonaJ  loan  for  his 
costs  at  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  CM"  podiatry  for  tuKlon,  fees, 
books,  supplies,  and  other  related  educMtlon 
expenses  Included  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(3)  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  practice  his  profession  for 
a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  an  area 
in  a  State  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  to  have  a  shortage  of  and 
need  for  persons  trained  in  his  profeMlon; 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  whichever  Is  the  least, 
$15,000,  or  up  to  76  per  centum  of  the  out- 
standing principal  and  interest  on  the  toUl 
of  such  loans  upon  completion  by  that  in- 
dividual of  the  practice  speclfled  in  such 
agreement.  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
installment  which  may  fall  due  within  the 
three-year  period  with  req>ect  to  which  the 
borrower  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3), 
upon  the  declaration  of  such  borrower,  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  (and  supptorted  by  such 
other  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require),  that  the  borrower  is  then  en- 
gaged as  described  by  paragraph  (3),  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  engaged  for  the 
period  required  (in  the  absence  of  this  sen- 
tence) to  entlUe  him  to  have  made  the  pay- 
ments provided  by  this  subsection  for  such 
period.  A  borrower  who  falls  to  fulfill  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  liable  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
made  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  in 
consideration  of  such  agreement." 

(3)  Section  741  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  (1)  Upon  application  by  a  person  who  re- 
ceived, and  is  under  an  obligation  to  repay, 
any  loan  made  to  such  person  as  a  health 
professions  student  to  enable  him  to  study 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  or  podiatry, 
the  Secretary  may  undertake  to  repay  (with- 
out UabUlty  to  the  appUcant)  all  or  any  part 
of  such  loan,  and  any  Interest  or  portion 
thereof  outstanding  thereon,  upon  his  deter- 
mination, pursuant  to  regulations  establish- 
ing criteria  therefor,  that  the  applicant — 

"(1)  failed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  his  first  professional  degree; 

"(3)  is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  background  as 
that  term  may  be  defined  by  such  regula- 
tions; and 

"(4)  has  not  resvimed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medldne,  optometry,  pharmacy  or  podiatry 
within  two  years  following  the  date  upon 
which  he  terminated  such  studies." 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  an>endment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to 
such  section  741(f) — 

(A)  any  person  who  obtained  one  or  more 
loans  from  a  loan  fund  establlsed  under 
part  C  of  tlUe  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  who  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  tiOe  became  eligible  for  can- 
cellation d  all  or  part  of  such  loans  (includ- 
ing accrued  interest)  under  such  section  741 
(f)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such 
date) ,  and  who  on  such  date  was  not  en- 
gaged in  a  practice  for  which  lotm  cancel- 
lation was  authorised  under  such  section  (as 
so  In  effect),  may  at  any  time  receive  such 
cancellation  in  aeoordaiioe  with  such  section 
(as  so  In  effect);  and 

(B)  In  the  case  oif  any  person  who  o<>- 
tained  one  or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund 
establisbed  under  such  part  C  and  who  on 
such  date  was  engaged  In  a  practice  for  which 
cancellation  of  all  or  part  of  such  loans  (in- 
cluding accrued  Interest)  was  authorized 
under  such  section  (as  so  in  effect),  such 
section  (as  so  in  effect)  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  such  person  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding such  loan  cancellation  until  be  ter- 
minates such  practice. 

Nothing  in  this  paragrfm>h  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  person  from  entering 
Into  an  agreement  for  loan  cancellation  un- 
der section  741(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (as  amended  by  pazagraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection) . 

(c)  Ijoan  cbung. — Section  741(a)  (43 
U.S.C.  284a(a))  Is  amended  by  srlking  out 
"$2,600"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,- 
600". 

(d)  RXPATMKNT    AFT^    TaAINIM<l. SeCtlOn 

741  (c)  (2)  (43  UJ5.C.  2»4»(c)  (2) )  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(up  to  five  years"). 

(e)  TscmncAi,  Aumronprrs. — 

(1)  Section  740(b)(4)  (43  UJ3.C.  2fl*(b) 
(4) )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "1871"  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

(3)  Section  743  (42  U.S.C.  284c)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1874"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inaertlBg  in  Ueu  thereof  "1877". 
OBAirrB  TO  nc^Mvs  thx  atrAurr  of  schools 

or  MsuimiK,  uaMiisiBT,  o«tk>patht,  pkab- 

MACT,     OPrOKMST,     PODIATST,     AND     Vn'Xal- 
NAXT    MXDICINX 

Sac.  106.  (a)  At7tho«ikation  lxvxl. — Sec- 
tion 770  (42  U.S.C.  296f )  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AinaouxAnoN  or  AFPaopUATiONs 

"Ssc.  770.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
approprteted  $346,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $284,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $343.- 
000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  for  Institutional  granU  under  section 
771. 


"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
under  grants  and  contracts  under  section  772. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $118,- 
000,000  for  the  filscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1872,  $138,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973  and  $156,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

(b)  Capttation  grants. — Effective  with  re- 
spect to  grants  from  appropriations  under 
section  770(8)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1971,  section  771(a)  (42  U.S.C.  295f-l(a) )  Is 
an>ended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  771.  (a)  Prom  sums  appropriated 
under  section  770(a)  for  any  flscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry, 
with  approved  applications,  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Each  school  of  medicine  (other  than 
a  school  of  medicine  with  a  two-year  course 
of  study),  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  shall 
receive  (A)  $2,600  for  eacb  full-time  first- 
year,  second-year,  and  third-year  student 
enrolled  in  such  school  In  such  year;  (B) 
$1,000  for  each  full-time  flrst-year  student 
enrolled  in  such  school  In  such  year  who 
represents  an  Increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  flrst-year  students  In  such  school  in  such 
year  over  the  enrollment  of  such  students 
required  by  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (I)  and,  if  applicable,  by  section  721(c) 
(2)  (D) ;  and  (C)  $4,000  for  each  student  en- 
rolled In  such  school  who  will  graduate  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)(1))  from  such  school 
in  such  year.  Each  school  of  medicine  with  a 
two-year  course  of  study  shall  receive  $2,500 
for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in  such 
school  in  such  year  and  $1,000  for  each  full- 
time  flrst-year  student  enrolled  in  such 
school  in  such  year  who  represents  an  In- 
crease in  the  enrollment  of  flrst-year  stu- 
dents In  such  school  in  such  year  over  the  en- 
rollment of  such  students  required  by  the 
first  sel^tence  of  subsection  (b)(1)  and,  if 
applicable,  by  section  721  (c)  (2)  (D) .  No  grant 
may  be  made  on  account  of  any  student  pur- 
suant to  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  if  a 
grant  Is  made  on  account  of  him  under  sec- 
tion 774. 

"(2)  Each  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
shall  receive  $1,600  for  each  full-time  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  such  school  In  such  year. 

"  (3 )  Each  school  of  optometry  shall  receive 
$800  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  In 
suet  school  In  such  y«ar. 

"(4)  Eisch  school  of  pharmacy  (other  than 
a  school  of  pharmacy  with  a  course  of  study 
of  more  than  four  years)  shaU  receive  $800 
for  each  fuU-tlme  student  enrolled  in  such 
school  In  such  year.  Each  sohocri  of  pharmacy 
with  more  than  a  four-year  course  of  study 
shaU  receive  $800  for  each  full-time  student 
enrolled  in  the  last  four  years  of  such  school. 

"(6)  Each  echoed  of  podiatry  shall  receive 
$800  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  in 
such  achotA  in  such  year. 
If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  any  flscal  year  to  schools 
with  approved  applications  exceeds  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  770(a) 
for  such  grants,  the  amount  of  the  grant  for 
that  Aacal  year  to  each  such  school  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  for  the  school  for  that 
flscal  year  under  the  applicable  formula  In 
this  auheection  as  the  total  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  such  aection  for  that 
year  bears  to  the  amount  required  to  make 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
formula  to  each  echoed  with  an  approved 
appUcatlMX." 

(c)  Enkolliixnt  incsxask. — Effective  with 
respect  to  grants  made  under  section  771  (42 
U.S.C.  386f-l)  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971,  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  ( 1 )  of  such  secticm  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1, 1863,  through  June  30,  1968,  by  at 
least  2^2  per  c«itum  of  such  average  first 


year  enrollment,  or  by  five  students"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  i,  1866, 
through  June  30,  1871,  by  at  least  5  per 
centum  of  such  average  first  year  enrollment, 
or  by  ten  students". 

(d)  Special  psoject  grants. — Elective 
with  resjiect  to  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 770(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Sere  ice  Act 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971, 
section  772  (42  U.S.C.  295f-2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SPXCIAL    PSOJBCrS    OKANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

"Sxc.  772.  (a)  Prom  appropriations  made 
under  section  770(b)  the  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  assist  schools  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, and  veterinary  medicine  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  special  projects  to — 

"  ( 1 )  effect  significant  Improvements  in  the 
currlculums  of  any  such  schools  (Including 
shortening  the  length  of  time  required  for 
training  In  such  schools,  with  particular  em- 
phasis, in  the  case  of  schools  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy,  upon  the  establishment  of  new, 
or  expansion  of  existing,  programs  for  train- 
ing In  family  medicine; 

"(2)  develop  programs  for  cooperative  In- 
terdisciplinary training  among  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry, 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
nursing,  public  health,  and  allied  health,  in- 
cluding training  for  the  use  of  the  team  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  health  services; 

"(3)  develop  and  operate  training  pro- 
grams, and  train,  for  new  roles,  types,  or 
levels  of  health  personnel,  including  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physicians'  assist- 
ants and  other  health  profeaslonfi'  assistants; 

'(4)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams, or  innovative  modifications  of  existing 
programs,  of  education  in  such  health  profes- 
sions, Including  the  teaching  of  the  organiza- 
tion, delivery,  financing,  or  evaluation  of 
health  care; 

"(5)  research,  develop,  or  demonstrate  ad- 
vances in  the  various  fields  related  to  educa- 
tion in  such  health  professions; 

"  (6)  assist  in  Increasing  the  supply,  or  im- 
proving the  distribution,  by  geographic  area 
or  specialty  group,  of  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel In  such  health  professions  needed  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation; 

"(7)  establish  and  operate  programs  at 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
providing  Increased  emphasis  on,  and  train- 
ing in,  the  science  of  clinical  pharmacology, 
drug  use  and  abuse,  the  assessment  of  the 
efficacy  of  vto-lous  therapeutic  regiments,  and 
(in  the  caae  of  schools  of  medicine  and  oste- 
opathy)  the  science  of  nutrition; 

"(8)  establish  and  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  Identify,  and  Increase  admissions 
to  and  enrollment  In  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine  of,  indi- 
viduals whose  background  and  interests  make 
it  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  wUl  engage 
in  the  practice  of  their  health  profession  in 
rural  or  other  areas  having  a  severe  short- 
age of  personnel  In  such  health  profession; 

"(9)  establish  and  operate  projects  de- 
signed to  increase  admissions  to  and  enroll- 
ment in  such  schools  of  qualified  Individ- 
uals from  minority  or  low-Income  groups; 

"(10)  plan  experimental  teaching  programs 
or  facilities;  or 

"(11)  provide  tralneeshlps  (Including  costs 
of  training  and  fees,  stipends,  and  allow- 
ances for  the  students  (Including  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  and  dependency  allow- 
ances) )  for  full-time  students  to  secure  part 
of  their  education  under  a  preceptor  in  fam- 
ily practice,  pediatrics.  Internal  medicine,  or 
other  hecUth  fields  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, or  In  rural  or  other  areas  having  a  severe 
shortage  of  physicians. 

The  Secretary  may  also  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  health  or  edu- 
cational entities  to  carry  out  any  project 
described  In  this  subsection.  Contracts  may 
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be  entered  Into  under  this  subsection  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  VS.C.  528;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

"(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  grants  (not  ex- 
ceeding In  the  aggregate  one-half  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  770(b) 
for  BU(^  fiscal  year)  may  be  made  to  assist 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine  which  are  in  serious  financial 
straits  to  meet  operational  costs  required  to 
maintain  quality  educational  programs  or 
which  have  special  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  meet  accreditation  requirements.  Any 
such  grant  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary,  including  require- 
ments that  the  school  agree  (1)  to  disclose 
any  financial  Information  or  data  deemed  by 
'  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  sources  or  causes  of  that  school's  finan- 
cial distress,  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
coat  analysis  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary,  and  (3)  to  Implement  any  opera- 
tional and  financial  reforms  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  information 
obtained  in  the  course  of  the  comprehensive 
cost  analysis  study  or  on  the  basis  of  other 
relevant  infmnatlon." 

(e)  Maxntsnanck  or  btobt. — Section  773 
(d)(2)  (42  U.8.C.  296f-S(d)(2))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  podiatry"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  veteri- 
nary medicine". 

(f)  TiCHNICAL   AKKNSmMTS. 

(1)  (2)  8«:tlon  773(e)  (42  U.S.C.  296f-3 
(e) )  is  repealed. 

(2)  (3)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  title  vn 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "and  Podiatbt" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "PRAaMAcr.  Po- 
DXATiT.  AMD  Vrkunabt  ICDXcime". 

cxAirra  Foa  ifxw  school,s 

Sxc.  106.  Part  E  of  title  Vn  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  773  the  following  new 
section : 

"wtun-vr  AsatSTANCz 

"8k.  774.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  new  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry  which  be- 
gins instruction  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may,  after 
taking  into  account — 

"(1)  the  ability  of  such  school  to  use  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  (A)  accelerate 
the  date  it  will  begin  instruction,  or  (B) 
increase  the  number  of  students  in  its  enter- 
ing class,  and 

"(2)  the  other  resources  available  to  such 
school,  make  grants  to  such  school  to  assist 
it  in  meeting  the  costs  of  providing  Instruc- 
tion In  each  of  its  first  three  academic  years 
of  operation.  No  school  may  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates (on  the  basis  of  assxirances  provided 
by  the  school)  that  the  number  of  full-time 
students  enrolled  In  its  first  academic  year 
of  operation  will  exceed  twenty-three. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section:  but 
no  grant  to  any  school  may  exceed — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  school's  first  aca- 
demic year  of  operation,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  product  of  97.500  and  the  number  of 
full-time  students  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  enrolled  in  such  school  in  such 
year, 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  school's  second  aca- 
demic year  of  operation,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  (6,000  and  the  number  of 
fuU-tlme  students  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  enrolled  in  such  school  in  such 
year,  and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  school's  third  aca- 
demic year  of  operation,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of  t2,fi00  and  the  number  of  full- 
time  students  which  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  be  enrolled  In  such  school  In  such  year. 
Estimates  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section of  the  number  of  full-time  students 
enrolled  in  a  school  may  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  assurances  provided  by  the  school. 

"(c)   The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 


sideration to  each  application  for  grant 
assistance  under  this  section  for  a  school 
of  medicine  which  contains  or  Is  reasonably 
supported  by  assurances  that,  because  of 
the  use  that  the  school  will  make  of  exist- 
ing faculties  (including  Federal  medical  or 
dental  facilities) .  It  wUl  be  able  to  accelerate 
the  date  on  which  it  will  begin  its  teaching 
program. 

"(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by.  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Payments  under 
grants  under  this  section  may  be  made  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at 
such  Intervals  and  on  such  conditions,  as 
the  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  not  to  ex- 
ceed 910.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  a  like  amount  for  each 
of  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  Sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

HEALTH    KAKPOWKB    ISUCATION    UnTlATIVX 
AWAKOa 

See.  107.  (a)  ATrrHoaizATTON  or  p«o- 
GRAM. — Part  E  of  title  Vn  is  amended  by  In- 
sertlng  after  the  section  774  of  surti  title 
added  by  section  106  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"HIAI-TH  MANPOWXa  XOUCATION  imTIATIVX 
AWAKDS 

"S«c.  775.  (a)  In  order  to  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution, supply,  quality,  utilization,  and 
efficiency  of  health  personnel  and  the  health 
services  delivery  system,  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
health  or  educational  entitles,  and  may  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  public  or  private 
health  or  educational  entitles,  for  programs 
or  projects  (Including  programs  or  projects 
to  assist  State,  local,  or  other  regional  ar- 
rangements among  schools  and  related  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  section)  — 

"(1)  to  encourage  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  health  personnel  in  areas  deslgnatec' 
by  the  Secretary  through  training  or  retrain- 
ing such  personnel  in  faculties  located  In 
such  areas  or  to  otherwise  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  personnel  by  area  or  b; 
specialty  group; 

"(2)  to  provide  training  programs  leading 
to  more  efficient  utilization  of  health  per- 
sonnel: 

"(3)  to  Initiate  new  types  and  patterns 
cr  improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  re- 
training, continuing  educaUon.  and  ad- 
vanced training  of  health  personnel,  includ- 
ing teachers,  administrators,  specialists,  and 
paraprofeasionals  (particularly  physician's 
and  dentist's  assistants  and  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners),  and  Including  establishment 
of  area  health  education  centers  and  other 
new  organizational  units  for  this  purpose: 
and 

"(4)  to  encourage  new  or  more  elfeotive  ap- 
proaches to  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services  through  training  individuals 
In  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to  delivery  of 
health  services  and  otherwise. 

Grants  and  oontracta  may  also  be  OMde  by 
the  S«cr«t*ry  under  this  section  for  the  dis- 
covery, collection,  development,  or  confir- 
mation of  Information  for  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  establishment,  or 
maintenance  of  any  of  such  programs  at  proj- 
ects. Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  sections 
3646  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  629;  41  UJ3.C.  6).  Each  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  regional  medical  program  for  the 
area  In  which  the  grant  or  contract  Is  car- 
ried out. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  health  or  edu- 
cational entities  to  assist  In  meeung  the  costs 
of  special  projects  to — 

"(1)  establish  or  operate  projects  designed 
to  Identify,  and  Increase  admiasiloiis  to  and 
enrollment  in  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  phamMtcy, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  public  health  of. 
Individuals  whose  background  and  Interests 
make  It  reasonabJe  to  assume  that  they  will 
engage  In  the  praoUce  of  their  health  profes- 
sion in  rural  or  other  «treas  having  a  severe 
shortage  of  personnel  In  such  health  profes- 
sion: and 

"(2)  establish  or  operate  projects  designed 
to  Increase  the  admissions  to  and  enrollment 
In  such  schools  of  qualified  Individuals  from 
minority  or  low-lnoome  groups. 
Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  not  more  than  10  per  centum,  but 
In  no  event  less  than  (5,000,000,  shall  be  used 
to  m«ke  gmnts  under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities  for  the 
alteration  or  renovation  of  existing  facilities 
for  any  of  the  programs  or  projects  described 
in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  aokount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Payments  under  grants  and  contracts  under 
this  section  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  suob  Intervals 
and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
piirsuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $46,000,000  for  the  tacsai  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  #90.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  •135,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974." 

(b)  TxcHNicAi.  AMXNOicKMT. — Seotlons  773 
(b)  773(c).  and  773(d)  (42  U.S.C.  295f-3)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "grant  under 
this  part"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"grant  under  section  771  or  772". 

SCHOLAXSRIP  CaANTa  TO  SCHOOLB  OF  IfXDICim:. 
OSTCOPATHT,  DXNTISTaT.  OFTOlCrrKT,  PODl- 
ATKT,  PEMBMACT,  hXTD  vrmUlfAaT  MXDI- 
CINK 

Sxc.  108.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
scholarship  g^aAts  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  780  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use.  296g)  for  fiscal  years  be- 
grinnlng  after  June  30,  1971 — 

(1)  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  llie  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  be  equal  to 
$3,(X)0  multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  num- 
ber  of  full-time  students  of  such  school  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  equal  to  •3,(XX} 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents of  such  scbocri  who  are  from  low-ln- 
conte  backgrounds  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  amount  as  may 
be  neceosary  to  enahle  such  school  to  con- 
tinue making  payments  under  achcriarshlp 
awards  to  students  who  initially  received 
such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to  the  schocH 
for  fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1,  1974.": 

(2)  subsection  (c)(1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  by 
schools  from  grants  under  subsection  (a)  — 

"(A)  only  to  individuals  who  have  been 
accepted  by  them  for  enroUment  as  full-time 
first-year  students  and  to  individuals  en- 
roUed  and  in  good  standing  as  fiill-time  stu- 
dents, in  the  case  of  awards  from  satb  grants 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years;  and 

"(B)  only  to  individuals  enrolled  and  In 
good  standing  as  full-time  students  who  inl- 
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tlally  received  ecbolanhlp  awards  out  of 
such  grants  for  a  flaoal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  In  the  case  ot  awards  from 
such  granta  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  or  ttie  two  sooceedlng  fiscal  years."; 
and 

(3)  subsection  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  etrlk- 
Ing  out  "$2,600"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "W.SOO". 

(b)  Effective  July  1,  1972,  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such  section 
780  Is  amended  to  read  as  f(dlows:  "Scholar- 
shlps  from  grants  under  subaeoClon  (a)  for 
any  echool  year  abaU  be  awarded  only  to  stu- 
denta  of  exceptional  financial  need  who  are 
from  low-lnoome  backgrounds  as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  who 
need  such  financial  assistance  to  pursue  a 
course  of  sttidy  at  the  echool  for  such  year, 
except  that  acbcdarshlps  from  such  granta 
may  be  awarded  to  any  student  of  excep- 
tional need  to  enable  him  to  pursue  such 
course  of  study  If  he  has  received  such  a 
scholarship  for  a  acbocri  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1, 1972." 

NATIOMAI.    ADVnoaT    OOTTNCIX.    ON    BXALTH 

FROrSBSIONB   BnTCATION 
SSC.     109.    (a)     BSTABUBHMXNT   OP    AOVIBOXT 

coTTKcn.. — Section  735  (42  VS.C.  283e)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"NATIONAI.   ADVIBOaT   COTTNCII.   ON   KXAI.TB 
PIOVCBSIONS   nrUCATION 

"Ssc.  725.  (a)  There  la  established  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Education 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■OouncU'),  consisting  of  the  Secretary  (or 
his  delegate) ,  who  shaU  be  Chairman  of  the 
OouncU,  and  twenty  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
relating  to  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service)  fr<Mn  persons  who  because  of  their 
education,  experience,  or  training  are  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  programs  of  asalatance 
authorized  by  parts  A.  B,  C,  E,  and  F  of  this 
title.  At  least  four  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public  and 
two  shaU  be  selected  from  »mf>ng  fiui-tlme 
students  enndled  In  health  iMofeaslons 
achooXB. 

"(b)  The  OouncU  sbaU  adrise  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  preparation  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  of  this  title  (other 
than  part  O  thereof) . 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  services 
of  any  member  at  members  of  the  OouncU 
In  connection  with  matters  related  to  the 
administration  of  this  title  (other  than  part 
O  thereof),  for  such  periods.  In  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  be  may  determine." 

(b)  Tbcsnicai.  amxndmxnts. — 

( 1 )  The  last  sentence  <tf  secUon  721  (c)  (42 
0.S.C.  29Sa(c))  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"on  Education  for  Health  Profeaslons"  and 
inaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "on  Health  Profes- 
sions Education". 

(2)  (A)  Section  774  (42  U.S.C.  2&Sf-4),  as 
in  effect  immediately  before  the  (tete  of  en- 
actment of  thU  title.  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Sectkm  773(c)  (42  U3.C.  2»6f-3(c) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
CounoU  on  Health  Professions  Kducatlonal 
Asitstanoe  (established  by  seeUon  774) "  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Proreestons  Education 
(estabUsbed  by  section  725) ". 

(C)  Section  7«)(d)  (42  UAC.  296g(d) )  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"National  AdvlaMT  OounoU  on  Health  Pro- 
fesstoDB  EdueaUon  (estabUsbed  by  section 
726)". 

Sac.  110.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  30, 
1974.-  a  final  report  on  the  admlnlstraUon  at 


title  vn  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
which  shall  Include  an  estimate  of  Increases 
in  the  number  of  persons  entering  the  health 
professions  effected  under  such  title  prior 
to  the  enactment  under  such  title  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  an  estimate  of  such 
Increases  effected  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers of  practitioners  of  such  professions  in 
rtiatlon  to  the  need  of  the  public  therefor; 
and  an  apfiraisal  of  title  vn,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  to  meet  long-term  national  needs 
for  health  professionals.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  first  interim  report 
prior  to  June  30.  1973.  and  a  second  Interim 
report  prior  to  January  31.  1974,  deecribing 
his  preliminary  findings  In  the  preparation  of 
his  final  report. 

TITLE   n — MISCEUANBOnS 

JOINT   PDNDtNG 

Sec.  201.  Section  310A  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  n.S.C.  2421)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  IX"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "titles  VII.  vm,  and  IX". 

ASVANCS   rtTNDINC 

Sec.  202.  Section  799  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.8.C.  295h-8)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "this  tlUe". 

TSCRNICAI.     AMXNDMXNTS     TO     PT7BI.IC     HKAI.TH 
SSBVXCK   ACT 

Skc.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  208 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  207(f)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (g)  ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  217  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Council  on  AlcohoUc  Abuse" 
and  InsMtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse". 

(c)  The  section  223  of  such  Act  (added  by 
section  4  of  Public  Law  91-623)  Is  redesig- 
nated aa  section  224. 

(d)  ( 1 )  Section  382  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "Secretary "  before  ",  through 
the  Library"  In  subaection  (a)  thereof;  by 
Inserting  "Secretary"  before  "may  exchange" 
in  subsection  (b)  thereof;  and  by  inserting 
"Secretary"  before  "Is  authorized"  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  thereof. 

(2)  (A)  Section  383  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "Secretary"  after 
"The"  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof:  by  Inserting  "Secretary"  after  "rec- 
ommendations to  the"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  thereof:  by  inserting  "Sec- 
retary" after  "users,  and  the"  in  such  sen- 
tence; by  inserting  "Secretary"  after  "The" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsection;  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  thereof. 

(3)  Section  386  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "Secretary"  after  "selected  by 
the". 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  388  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "Secretary" 
after  "Whenever  the"  and  by  striking  out 
"section  398"  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  397". 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  722  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "part  I  of 
title  in"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "part 
J  of  tiUe  m". 

(f)  SeeUon  794(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  pursuant  to 
part  B  of  the  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985"  after  "1968  ". 

(g)  Section  795(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (C) ; 
bv  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(D);  and  by  striking  out  clause  (E). 

(h)  Parts  E  and  F  of  Utle  Vn  of  sucb 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "Sur- 
geon Oeneral"  each  place  It  occurs  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

raCHmCAL    AMXNDMEMTS   TO   THX   CLXAN 
AIK     ACT 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  Section  307(a)(1)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 


"210(c)(4)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"211(c)(3)". 

(b)  Section  113(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  httan  "dur- 
ing", and  by  inserting  ".  or  (B)"  after  "as- 
sumed   enforcement". 

(c)  Section  118(c)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(I)"  before  "during" 
and  by  Inserting  ".  or  (U)"  after  "assumed 
enforcement". 

(d)  Section  211(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  "obtaining"  after 
"purpose    or". 

(e)  Section  211(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  subsection 
(c)"  at  the  second  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "under  subsection 
(b)". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHKB  ACTS  "^ 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  foxirth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 408(g)  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  which  the 
Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribe,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  136  of  the 
Development  DisabUities  Services  and  Fa- 
culties Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  134"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  135". 

Mr.  STAOQERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrm   amenskknts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  beginning  in  line  6,  strike  out 
"Part  A  of  title  VH"  and  aU  that  foUows 
down  through  and  including  line  11  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  ftoUowlng: 

AUTHOalZATION  OP  PBOJECT  GRANTS. Part  F 

of  title  vn  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 781  (42  VB.C.  296g-l)  the  foUowlng  new 
sections : 

Page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  "701"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "785". 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "to  hospttals". 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "702  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "786". 

Page  3,  line  13,  Insert  "or  other  health  or 
educational  entity"  after  "hospital". 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "a"  and  InsMt 
in  Ueu  thereof    ""an  approved". 

Page  8,  line  16,  Insert  Immediately  before 
the  closed  parentheses  the  following:  "and 
approved  residency  programs  In  famUy 
practice". 

Page  3,  beginning  in  line  22,  strike  out 
"a  program  of  such  hospital  which  provides 
professional  training  In  the  field  of  famUy 
medicine"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "any 
such  t»ogram". 

Page  4,  line  2,  Insert  "approved"  after 
"other". 

Page  4,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  4  the  fol- 
lowing:     "aXLATINC     TO      SECTIONS      783      AND 

7se". 

Page  4,  line  5,  strike  out  "703"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "787". 

Page  4,  strike  out  '"this  part"  In  lines  6, 
10.  and  20  and  tnsen  In  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 786  or  786". 

Page  4.  strike  out  line  26  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  including  line  6  on 
page  6  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(b)  TXCBNtCAX.  Amxnsickmts. — 

"(1)  Section  TBO(a)  (42  U.S.C.  a96g(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'this  part'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'this  section';  and 
section  781   (42  UJ9.C.  295g-l)    Is  amended 
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by  (trtklnc  out  thla  p*rt'  and  Inaertlug  In 
lieu  thereof  'section  780.' 

"(2)  Section  746  (43  VB.C.  394f)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'under  part  P  of 
this  title'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'under  section  780'. 

"(3)  The  heading  for  part  F  of  title  Vn 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: ':  Qkants  >oa  TaAnraio,  TUlImxeships, 
mm  PnxowsBiFS'." 

Page  S,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  8  the 
following:  ":  xxTXNSXOK  or  past  a". 

Page  6,  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  16  the 
following:  "for  grants  under  part  A  of  this 
UUe.". 

Page  16.  beginning  In  line  1.  strike  out 
"(within  the  meaning  of  part  A  of  this 
tlUe) ". 

Page  16,  Insert  after  line  4  the  following: 

"(g)  Tbchkicai.  amkndmxi^ts  to  past  a. — 

"(1)  Section  706(a)  (43  U.S.C.  a82d(a)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
a  grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed. 

'"(3)  (A)  Part  A  of  tlUe  vn  (other  than 
sections  7()3(a)  and  700  thereof)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary". 

"  '(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  703(a) 
(43  n.S.C.  393b(a))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  Public  Health 
Service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary (or  his  delegate) ". 

"'(C)  Section  706(b)  (43  VS.C.  3»3e(b)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary's". 

"'(D)  Section  709(a)  (43  U.S.C.  302h(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oen- 
eral. after  consultation  with  the  Council 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary":  and 
secUon  700(b)  (43  U.S.C.  393h(b) )  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  make,  with  the  approval  of  "the 
Secretary."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  may  make".' 

Page  17.  strike  out  line  34  and  aU  that 
follows  down  through  and  Indudlng  line  3 
on  page  IB  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  Secretary  shall  upon  oom- 
pleUon  by  that  individual  of  Che  practice 
specified  In  such  agreement  pay.  for  and  on 
his  behalf,  the  principal  of  and  interest  on 
any  loan  of  his  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
which  is  outstanding  on  the  date  he  begins 
Btich  practice:  except  that  the  total  amount 
of  principal  of  loans  of  any  such  individual 
which  the  Secretary  may  repay  uixler  this 
BUbaeotlon  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $16,- 
000  or  76  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
principal  of  such  individual's  loans  out- 
standing on  such  date.  Notwithstanding  the 
requirement  of  completion  of  practice,  the 
Secretary". 

Page  33,  line  9.  Insert  "or  pursuant  to  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  i^reoedlng 
sentence"  immedtately  aner    "paragraph". 

Page  34,  strike  out  line*  14  through  33 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  EKBOLLicnmifcaxAsx. — BtfecUve  with 
respect  to  grants  made  under  section  771  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.ac. 
396f-l )  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1971— 

"(1)  the  flnrt  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (1) 
of  sTich  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'will  exceed  the  average  of  the  first-year  en- 
rollments' and  all  that  fcdlows  In  that  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'will  ex- 
ceed the  first-year  enrollment  of  such  stu- 
dents In  such  school  In  the  school  year  be- 
ginning during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine 
30,  1971,  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of  such  en- 
rollment, or  by  ten  students,  whichever  is 
greater.',  and 


"(3)  subsection  (b)(1)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  those  Instances  where  en- 
rollment Increases  proposed  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  satisfy  himself,  after  consultatloc  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies 
(as  defined  in  section  721(b)  (1) ),  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  expanded 
program  will  meet  the  accreditation  stand- 
ards of  such  body  or  bodies.' " 

Page  28,  Insert  after  line  21  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  SecUon  771(d)  (43  U.S.C.  3»6f-l(d)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'subparagrai>b 
(a)(1)(A)'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'sub- 
section (a)'." 

Page  38.  line  23,  strike  out  "(1)  "  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

Page  38,  line  34,  strike  out  "(3)  "  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  30,  line  31.  strike  out  "of  medicine  ". 

Page  37.  line  14,  strike  out  "A,". 

Page  37,  strike  out  "part "  In  Unes  31  and 
24  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "parts  A  and". 

Page  38.  Insert  after  Une  10  the  following: 

••(B)  Section  771(b)(1)  (^  U.S.C.  396f-l 
(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'on 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance^ 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'on  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education'." 

Page  38.  Une  11,  Btrike  out  "(B)  "  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(C)  ". 

Page  38.  Une  17,  strike  out  "(C)  "  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(D)  ".' 

Page  41,  strike  out  Unee  1  through  3. 

Page  41,  line  4,  strike  out  "(f)"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(e)  ". 

Page  41,  line  7,  strike  out  "(g) "  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 

Page  41,  Une  10,  strike  out  "(h)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(g)  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "Hie  question  is  on 
the  committee  timendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMKNT  OFTKaZD  BT    ICSS.  OSXKN 
or  OEBCON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  CThairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Gbxkn  of 
Oregon : 

Page  5,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  and  add  after  that  Une  the  foUowing: 

DISCRIMINATIOM  OH  BASIS  OF  SXX  PaOHlBlTED 

"Sec.  788.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  under  this  title  to,  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  any  school  at  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  or  public  health  or  any  train- 
ing center  for  allied  he^th  personnel  un- 
less the  application  for  the  grant,  loan 
guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy  payment  con- 
tains assurances  satlsfMtory  to  tSie  Secre- 
tary tfaat  the  school  or  training  center  will 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
admission  ci  indl-viduals  to  Its  training  pro- 
grams. The  Secreftary  may  not  enter  into  a 
contract  under  this  title  with  any  such 
school  or  training  center  unless  the  school 
or  training  center  furnishes  assurances  saQs- 
factory  to  the  Secretary  that  It  wlU  not  ^s- 
crlmln*te  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Individuals  to  its  training  programs." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUewoman 
from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  committee  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  I  assume  on 
the  other  side  Is  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  the  minority  ac- 
cepts the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlemen  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
a  mcHnent,  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  remarkable  work  In  bring- 
ing out  this  bill.  I  want  to  pay  my  deep- 
est respects  not  only  to  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Staggers)  but  also  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  who  has  done  such 
yeoman  work  in  this  area  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

This  is  legislation  that  we  can  all  sup- 
port wholeheartedly,  and  I  think  the  Na- 
tion itself  is  in  debt  to  these  gentlemen 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  to  provide  the 
necessary  health  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  amendment 
htis  been  accepted  by  the  very  able 
chairman,  Mr.  Staggers  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  ,  I  will  not  take  the  committee's 
time  now,  but  ask  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  previous  discussions  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  I  said  I  hoped 
to  offer  this  amendment  so  that  the  doors 
of  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  could  and  would  be  opened 
wider  to  those  women  who  want  to  enter 
these  professions. 

In  hearings  last  year  before  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  on  the 
subject  of  discrimination  against  wom- 
en, testimony  and  evidence  was  gathered 
which  showed  clearly  the  patterns  of 
discrimination  against  women  in  various 
segments  of  our  society.  Some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  c<HM:lU8lve  evidence 
was  presented  in  regard  to  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  higher  education  and 
the  professions.  Within  this  general  cate- 
egory,  a  comparison  was  offered  show- 
ing the  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
grees earned  by  women  at  all  levels  and 
those  earned  by  women  in  selected 
health  professions  between  1956  _and 
1965.  Although  the  number  of  doctoral 
degrees  in  all  flelds  awarded  to  w6men 
doubled  In  this  period,  the  number  of 
degrees  in  medicine  and  osteopathy 
earned  by  women  rose  by  only  about 
one-third — 34.8  percent— one  of  the 
smaUest  growths  in  any  field.  In  the 
other  health  flelds  indicated,  the  results 
were  generally  similar  or  worse,  with 
pharmacy  showing  an  increase  of  37.9 
percent,  c9>tometry  showing  no  change, 
and  dentistry  showing  a  decrease  of  32.4 
percent.  Only  the  fleld  of  veterinary 
medicine  showed  a  significant  increase, 
150  percent. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  me  turn 
to  just  (Hie  of  these  flelds,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  to  describe  briefly  a  case  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

It  Is  widely  accepted  by  women  and 
men  physicians  alike  that  medicine  Is  a 
profession  well  suited  to  the  skills  and 
temperament  of  women.  Indeed,  tu  long 
ago  as  the  16th  century,  John  Halle  de- 
scribed among  the  pnq)ertles  of  the  sur- 
geon that  he  have  a — 
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Heart  as  the  heart  of  a  lion,  eyes  like  the 
eyes  of  the  hawk,  and  his  hands  the  hands 
of  a  woman. 

In  spite  of  this  natural  suitability, 
only  9  percent  of  American  physicians 
are  women.  This  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
Interest  as  indicated  in  aniUcatlons  from 
women  to  schools  of  medicine.  Indeed, 
over  the  past  36  years,  women  appli- 
cants to  medical  schools  have  increased 
over  300  percent,  while  men  applicants 
have  increased  only  29  percent.  Never- 
theless, the  proportion  of  women  ac- 
cepted has  fallen  from  66  jiercent  in  1929- 
30  to  48  percent  in  1965-66. 

Paced  with  evidence  of  this  nature,  one 
must  ask  whether  the  admissions  policies 
of  medical  schools  across  the  country 
are,  in  fact,  discriminatory  against 
women — whether  a  persistence  of  limited 
admission  of  women  to  medical  schools 
stems  from  discriminatory  medicail  school 
admissions  policies. 

Evidence  to  substantiate  such  a  charge 
Is  not  overiy  dilBc^t  to  find.  For  ex- 
ample, one  study,  made  by  an  assistant 
dean  of  one  medical  school,  covering  25 
Northeastern  medical  schools,  found  that 
19  of  the  25  readily  admitted  that  they 
accepted  men  in  preference  to  women 
unless  the  wranen  were  demonstrably 
superior — that  women  are  not  judged  on 
an  equal  competlitve  basis,  but  are  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  sex  category  re- 
quiring special  justiflcation  for  accept- 
ance. Purther  evidence  can  be  found  In 
the  1968-69  edition  of  "Medical  School 
Admission  Requirements."  published  by 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  Among  the  medical  schools  list- 
ing their  admission  requirements,  none 
admitted  to  racial  prejudice,  although 
some  have  never  had  a  Negro  graduate, 
but  four  openly  expressed  discrimination 
against  women. 

In  most  of  the  others,  while  not  openly 
Ewlmlttiing  discrimination,  their  enrtdl- 
ment  statistics  would  indicate  otherwise. 
For  if,  as  the  enforcement  division  of  civil 
rights  has,  time  after  time  ruled,  that  the 
absence  or  significant  under-representa- 
tion  of  minority  groups  is.  In  Itself  proof 
of  discrimination,  then  one  must  accept 
the  existence  of  a  conscious  and  delib- 
erate practice  of  dtscrimination  against 
the  admlsslm  of  women  to  medical 
schools  across  the  country. 

But  in  addition  to  the  injustice  to 
women,  there  Is  perhaps  a  greater,  more 
serious  injustice  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This  is  an  injustice  to  every  person — one 
based  on  the  desperate  shortage  of  phjrsl- 
clans  and  other  health  professionals — a 
shortage  to  which  this  leglslaticm  Is  most 
ably  addressed. 

In  its  report,  "Pacts  on  Prospective  and 
Practicing  Women  In  Medicine,"  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  said  in  1968: 

The  need  for  larger  numbers  of  wril- 
tralned  and  able  men  and  women  In  the 
health  professions  Is  of  great  national  con- 
cern. .  .  .  This  is  an  area  In  which  we  need 
to  make  maximum  use  of  all  our  hiiman 
resources,  to  lu'ge  that  an  increasing  number 
of  boys  and  girts  with  the  aJbUlty  to  quaUfy 
as  physicians  be  Mioouraged  to  pursue  such 
a  career,  to  make  it  possible  both  education- 
aUy  and  flnaiunally  for  those  with  the  poten- 
tial to  qualify  in  this  demanding  profeealoci, 
so  that  aU  our  peoi^e  may  have  the  profes- 
sional services  they  seek. 
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To  ignore,  in  the  face  of  this  crisis 
half  our  pc^nilation,  women,  reiM'esenting 
a  brainpower  virtually  untaiwed  by  the 
medical  schools,  and  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  medical  students,  but  in  doing  so, 
limit  ourselves  to  drawing  on  the  male 
applicant  pool  that  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  medical  schools  under  current 
standards,  we  will  be  guilty  of  not  only 
supporting  discrimination,  but  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  quality  of  medical  care  in 
this  country  and  the  very  lives  of  those 
requiring  that  care.  This,  goitlemen,  is 
cleariy  and  totally  inexcusable  and  un- 
acceptable. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  a  NIH 
study  which  raises  one  further  aspect  of 
the  problem,  the  relative  position  of  the 
United  States  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  offering  (H>portunities  for  women 
in  the  medical  professions: 

The  fact  is  that  education  conditions  and 
clUnate  appear  to  be  oonsideraMy  more  hu- 
mane, intelligent  and  flexible  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  woman  medical  student 
or  doctor.  .  .  .  Since  America  is  the  leader  in 
so  many  areas  of  education,  its  "backward- 
ness" In  this  area  becomes  all  the  more  start- 
ling, disturbing,  and  troublesome. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  Mrs.  Green  in  supporting  this 
amendment  and  in  complimenting  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  all  members 
of  the  committee  for  accepting  It. 

This  amendment  recognizes  that  un- 
der-representation  of  women  in  the  med- 
ical and  health  professions  is  a  serious 
problem.  Women  now  make  up  only 
about  7  percent  of  the  Nation's  doctors. 
Few  young  women  are  encouraged  in 
grade  school,  high  school,  or  college  to 
go  into  medicine.  Many  of  them  believe 
the  admissions  deck  at  medical  schoojls 
is  stacked  against  them  and,  I  believe 
they  are  right.  Certainly,  most  schools 
accept  a  certain  percentage  of  the  women 
who  are  brave  enough  to  apply,  but  it  is 
also  true — as  Dr.  Harold  I.  Kaplan,  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Ne^:?  York  Medi- 
cal College  recently  revealed  in  a  study  of 
medicaj  school  attitudes  toward  wom- 
en— that  most  schools  impose  an  unofiQ- 
cial  quota  on  the  number  of  women,  no 
matter  how  qualified,  they  will  agree  to 
accept. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  discrimi- 
nation against  women,  a  nation  facing  a 
shortage  of  qualified  health  personnel 
can  ill  afford  to  waste  its  womanirawer. 
We  need  positive  encouragement  for 
women  to  enter  all  aspects  of  the  health 
profession,  and  positive  recognition  of 
the  contribution  they  can  make.  That  is 
what  Mr.  Rogers'  amendment  wijU  pro- 
vide. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no  medi- 
cal school  will  receive  a  Federal  grant 
under  this  program  unless  It  assures  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  that  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  women.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  "assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary"  means  that  the  school 
must  provide  some  kind  of  affirmative 
action  plan — that  is,  some  assurance  that 
the  school  is  making  a  positive  effort  to 
end  Its  under-representation  of  women. 
I  would  assume,  of  course,  that  require- 
ments for  such  a  positive  program  would 
be  more  fully  oufflined  by  the  Secretary— 
so  that  medical  schools  would  know, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  what  the 


.Secretary  would  expect  of  them  in  terms 
of  an  affirmative  plan. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  this  kind  of 
amendment,  with  this  kind  of  mandate 
for  action,  being  recommended  here  to- 
day. Women  across  the  Nation  will  be 
encouraged  to  see  that  positive  steps  are 
b^ng  taken  to  eradicate  discrimination 
in  one  of  the  professions  traditionally 
closed  to  many  of  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman frran  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8629)  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  481,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  BPKAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  my 
amendment?  U  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  , 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  343,  nays  3,  not  voting  87, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  176) 
YEAS— 343 


Abbltt 
Abemetby 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Cahf. 


BetU 

BevlU 

Blagsl 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bianton 

Blatnlk 


Anderson,  ni.  Boggs 

Anderson,  Boland 

Tenn.  Boiling 

Andrews,  Ala.  Brademas 

Andrews,  Brlnkley 

N.  Dak.  Brooks 

Annunzlo  Brocmfleld 

Archer  Brotanan 


Byron 
CabeU 
Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chapi>eU 
Cblsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,Del 


Arends  Brown,  Mich.  Clay 

Ashbrook  Brown.  Ohio  Cleveland 

Ashley  BroyhUl,  N.C.  CoUlns.  HI. 

Aspln  Btirke,  Pla.  Colmer 

Aq>lnall  Burke,  Mass.  Conte 

BadUlo  Burleson,  Tex.  Conyers 

Beglch  Burllaon,  Mo.  Coughlln 

Belcher  Burton  Culver 

Bennett  Byrne.  Pa.  Daniel,  Va. 

Bergland  Byrnes,  WU.  Daniels,  N  J 
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Danlelaon 

D«Tl«,  8.C. 

DftTla.  Wis. 

DeUuMT 

D«UenbMk 

DvlluniA 

Dfmhnlm 

Dennis 

DerwUuU 

Dlcklnaon 

DlnceU 

Dom 

Dow 

Downlnjc 

DrlnAn 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

duFont 

Dwy«r 

Bckhajdt 

Kdmondaon 

Kdwmrds.  Als. 

Kdwkrds.  C«m. 

KUb«rg 


Jonea.  H.O. 

Kartb 

Ka«t«nin«i<r 

Kac«n 

Keating 


King 

Kocb 

Kyi 

KTToa 

Leggett 

Lent 

Unk 

Uoyd 

McCl<a7 

McCloakey 

McCoUiJter 

UoOonnack 

McDade 

IfcBwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

UcKeyltt 

UcKlnney 

Ifacdonald. 


Bvana,  Colo. 

Brlna,  Tenn. 

PmaceU 

nndley 

riab 

FUher 

Flood 

Flower* 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fopd. 

WlUlamD. 
Fonythe 
Fountain 
Fraoer 

Frellnghuyaen 
Frensel 
Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
OallflanakU 
Oallagber 
OannatE 
Oaydoa 
Oettya 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
Oold  water 
Oonsalez 
Ooodllng 
Oraaao 
Oray 

Oreen.  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
OrilBn 
Oroaa 
QpoTer 
Oubaer 
Oude 
Halqr 
Halpem 
Hammer- 

•chmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
EboTlngton 
Haraha 
Harrey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Bectaler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUUs 

Rngmn 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonea,  Ala. 


Madden 
Mahon 

MalUlard 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

MathlrOa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MaMoll 

Mofifls 

M«tcalf« 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller,  CalU. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

MUIkMd. 


Mink 


MltcheU 


MoUohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Moaher 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

PaUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puctnakl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Bangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Held.  ni. 

Held,  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 
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Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Boblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Booney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roatenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Boybal 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sar  banes 

Satterneld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlrer 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staff oiTt 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stetger.  Wla. 
Stokas 
Stubblellald 
Stuckey 
Bulllyan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompaoa.  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
'nkomaon.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
VaiKler  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysay 
vigonto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurat 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
WUllams 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylla 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwacb 


Crane 


Adams 

Alexander 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bingham 


Landgrebe  Schmlts 
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Braaco 

CoUlna.Tex 

Bray 

Conable 

Bpoyhlll,  Va. 

Oorman 

RiirhKnAT) 

Cotter 

Caffery 

Davis.  Oa. 

Cederberg 

de  laOarsa 

CeUer 

Dent 

CoUlar 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Donahue 

Dowdy 

Edwarda,t*. 

■rlenbom 

Flynt 

Foley 

OrUBths 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  T^ahA 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hibert 

Heckler,  Maas. 

HuU 
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Bunneto 

Buppa 
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Staidiaiia 

Stratfam 

Taylor        » 

Wampler 

Watts 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Jabnaon  of  OaUfonUs  with  Mr.  Say- 
lor. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  CaUer  with  Mr.  Rhodea. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon  with  Mr.  UcDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Oorman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Oeorgla  with  Mr.  OoUlns  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  DoQohue  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  PuroeU  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  Mr.  Brlenbom. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  HawklnB. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Klucsynskl  with  Mr.  OoUler. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Paaaman  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mrs.  OrUBths  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarsa  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Oonahle. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Btelger  of  Wls- 
consln. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Rouaselot. 

Mr.  Stephana  with  Mr.  Latta. 

ICr.  MIUb  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  FtHey. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Ixmgof  Indlai». 

Mr.  Moortiead  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of   Loulala&a. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Poff. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motl(Xi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINa  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  PUNCTUATION, 
SPKIJ.INO,  AND  CROSS  REFER- 
ENCES IN  ENGROSSMENT  OP  HJl. 
8629 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  H.R.  8629  the  Clerk  be 


authorized  to  make  corrections  in 
punctuation,  spelling,  and  cross  refer- 
ences. 

The  ffl'EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  vote  I  was  on  official  business  at  the 
White  House.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


NURSE  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8630)  to  amend  title 
vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  training  increased  numbers  of 
nurses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nr  TEB  coMioms  or  tkk  wrou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration al  the  bill.  HJl.  8630,  with 
Mr.  GsAY  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Stagckss)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  TiitTiniB 
(Mr.  Springxh)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  STAcans) . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8630,  the  proposed  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  a  3- 
year  extension,  with  modifications  of 
the  existing  programs  under  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  The  bill  authorizes  a  total 
of  $710  million  over  a  3-year  period  for 
continuation  of  existing  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  schools  of  nursing  and  to  stu- 
dents at  those  schools. 

A  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
programs  under  existing  law  by  this  bill. 
The  committee  established  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  1964,  but  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  and  restrictions  on  the  program, 
it  was  not  successful  in  preventing  the 
closing  of  diploma  schools  of  nursing. 
As  set  forth  in  this  year's  bill,  this  pro- 
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gram,  which  would  provide  capitation 
grants  to  all  schools  of  nursing  in  the 
amount  of  $200  for  each  student,  plus 
$500  for  each  graduate,  would  provide 
assistance  to  schools  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient, we  believe,  to  continue  existing 
schools  in  operation  which  might  other- 
wise have  to  close  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  This  program  would  cost  $169  mil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  provides  specific  author- 
ity for  startup  grants  to  new  schools  of 
nursing  authorizing  $24  million  for  this 
program. 

Existing  law  authorizes  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facil- 
ities, and  grants  for  special  projects  at 
schools  of  nursing  plus  tralneeships  to 
train  teachers,  and  loims  and  scholar^ 
ships  for  students.  All  these  programs 
are  continued  by  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  committee,  with  modifications  to 
improve  and  expand  the  authority  which 
they  contain. 

It  is  estimated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  700,000  nurses  in  active  practice 
today,  and  that  150,000  more  are  needed. 
By  1980  it  Is  expected  that  we  will  need 
1,100,000  nurses.  We  believe  that  if  this 
legislation  Is  passed,  and  Ls  fimded  at  the 
levels  authorized,  we  will  meet  these 
goals. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lation and  recommend  its  approval,  and 
I  hope  it  will  receive  an  affirmative  vote 
from  every  Menober  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnc). 

Mrs,  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and  tlie 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for  bring- 
ing forth  this  very  important  bill.  I  also 
wish  to  Join  with  the  gmtleman  from 
West  Virginia  in  asking  for  unanimous 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H,R,  8630.  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971. 

This  is  a  highly  essential  program  not 
only  for  the  students  involved  but  also 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  passage 
of  this  legislation,  continuing  and  ex- 
panding the  present  title  Vm  program 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  will 
provide  for  the  education  of  1  million 
nurses  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies.  We 
all  know  of  the  critical  shortage  of  nurses 
and  medical  personnel  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  across  this  country.  My 
own  State  of  Hawaii  is  no  excepticm. 

H.R.  8630  provides  for  funds  to  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  to  the  students  in  train- 
ing; $105  million  over  the  next  3  years 
are  provided  for  construction  grants  for 
new  facilities  and  for  the  rei^acement  of 
ob6(dete  ones — $7  million  are  also  pro- 
vided over  the  next  3  years  for  interest 
siAsidies  to  assist  nonprofit  private 
schools  of  nursing.  Together  It  is  ex- 
pected that  an  additional  5,800  first  year 
spaces  will  be  provided. 

In  addition.  $169  million  over  3  fiscal 
years  will  be  provided  to  nursing  schools 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Schools  will  be 
eligible  for  these  grants  if  their  first  year 
enrollment  increases  by  at  least  5  per- 


cent or  10  students  whichever  is  greater — 
$24  million  are  also  provided  for  startup 
grants  in  the  3  fiscal  years  for  new  pro- 
grams in  nurse  trsoning.  Each  grant  may 
not  exceed  $100,000 — $66  million  is  pro- 
vided over  the  3  years  for  advanced 
tralneeships.  These  funds  will  Increase 
by  13,500  the  number  of  nurses  available 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  students. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  In  which  I  am 
most  interested  deals  with  direct  loans 
to  the  students — $75  million  is  provided 
over  the  3 -year  period  for  loans.  The 
maximum  loan  each  year  is  presently 
$1,500.  This  bill  increases  this  to  $2,500 
with  the  aggregate  increased  £u^cordingly 
to  $10,000  for  the  full  period  of  training. 

Up  to  $10,000  or  75  percent,  whichever 
is  higher,  may  be  forgiven,  if  the  nurse 
practices  in  a  shortage  area  for  a  period 
of  at  least  3  years. 

In  addition,  50  percent  of  the  total 
loan  and  its  interest,  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  of  the  loan  each  year,  may  be 
forgiven  for  each  year  of  full-time  em- 
ployment as  a  nurse  in  a  public  or  non- 
profit Institution. 

The  amount  of  loan  money  provided 
by  this  bill  will  allow  82,000  loans  for 
students — $57  million  is  also  provided  for 
the  3  years  for  scholarships.  Each  grant 
to  a  student  who  qualifies  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000  per  year.  This  money  will 
provide  for  102.000  scholarship  grants. 

The  future  health  of  our  Nation  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
If  we  are  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  health  care,  we  must  approve  this  leg- 
islation today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  most  vital  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  that,  as  usual,  the  sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
ment considered  the  bill  at  great  length 
and  has  done  its  usual  good  Job  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  All  the  members 
of  that  committee  worked  together  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  very  harmoniously 
and  I  want  to  commend  them  and  thank 
them  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  Job  they  have  done,  not  only 
on  these  two  bills  today,  but  on  all  pre- 
vious bills  and  those  I  am  sure  they  will 
bring  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  the 
future. 

As  I  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
health  manpower  bill,  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  gentlemen  for  the  legislation 
they  have  brought  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  through  us  to  the  House.  Health 
is  of  vital  concern  to  all  of  us,  and  the  bc- 
tions  by  this  subcommittee,  and  its  mem- 
bers, will  help  insure  the  achievement 
of  the  goal  of  adequate  health  care  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Bi4r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  The 
needs  of  this  Nation  for  better  medical 
care  and  for  more  available  medical  care 
depend  entirely  upon  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  and  better  health  manpower. 
The  nursing  profession  is  critical  to  this 
effort,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  despite  determined  efforts  over 
the  last  few  years  to  increase  the  num- 
bers of  nurses  both  relatively  and  ab- 
solutely, there  still  remains  and  will  re- 
main   a   shortage.    The   need   is   both 


qualitative  and  quantitative,  and  this  bill 
now  before  us  deals  with  both  problems. 

It  has  been  true  that  nursing  care  is 
the  most  universally  used  of  the  health- 
care services.  It  is  also  used  more  inten- 
sively and  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  any  other  single  health  service.  As 
the  number  of  citizens  at  each  end  of  the 
life  span  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
entire  population,  the  need  for  nurses 
will  rise. 

I  do  not  intend  to  suggest  that  past 
efforts  in  the  field  of  nurse  training  and 
present  laws  and  programs  have  been 
ineffective.  On  the  contrary.  Since  1958 
total  admissions  to  nursing  schools  have 
nearly  doubled.  Although  the  numbers 
attending  the  traditional  diploma  schools 
have  decreased,  the  number  being  taught 
in  the  associate  degree  programs  in  our 
community  coU^es  has  risen  from  the 
insignificant  number  of  953  in  1958  to  a 
present  enrollment  of  well  over  25,000. 
Baccalaureate  programs  now  accommo- 
date more  than  three  times  as  many 
students  of  nursing  as  in  1958.  But  the 
need  keeps  moving  ahead.  In  1980  we 
shall  require  about  1,100,000  nurses.  Ade- 
quate solutions  to  the  intricate  problems 
of  health  care  cannot  be  imagined  with- 
out the  presence  of  skilled  nursing 
personnel. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  is  an  extension  and  improvement 
upon  an  already  proven  good  idea.  As  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  has  progressed,  and 
as  we  have  considered  it  over  the  years, 
new  features  have  been  added.  Time  has 
proven  that  the  changes  we  have  made 
have  been  helpful  and  productive.  We 
can  be  thankful  that  we  have  made  the 
progress  to  this  date.  If  we  had  not  done 
so.  the  problem  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  nurses  for  the  future  might  well  be 
beyond  solution.  As  it  is  we  can  expect 
to  win  the  battle. 

There  have  been  145  construction 
grants  under  the  law  and  6.000  additional 
first-year  places  in  the  schools  have  re- 
sulted. There  are  34  construction  proj- 
ects awaiting  funds,  and  these  could  give 
us  2.000  more  places.  Although  this  prog- 
ress is  most  encouraging  it  can  fairly  be 
said  that  continued  progress  requires  not 
only  a  continuation  of  the  nurse  train- 
ing program  but  acceleration  of  It.  So 
let  us  look  at  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

Construction  grants  have  always  been 
a  part  of  the  nurse  training  program, 
but  In  the  early  versions  they  were  avail- 
able only  for  college  facilities  to  produce 
nurses  with  baccalaureate  degrees.  It 
became  obvious  that  the  bulk  of  nurse 
manpower  would  be  trained  in  the  Junior 
colleges  and  community  colleges,  and  for 
some  years  to  come  in  diploma  schools. 
In  view  of  the  vital  need  for  this  pro- 
fession, construction  support  was  ex- 
panded to  all  three  tsrpes  of  nursing 
schools. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  now  appears 
that  the  best  bet  for  the  future  lies  in 
the  programs  being  doubled  for  associate 
degrees  wherein  a  community  college 
supplies  the  academic  courses  and  a  hos- 
pital will  supply  practical  training.  The 
bill  provides  $30  million  for  fiscal  1972 
for  such  grants  and  $75  million  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 
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There  are  very  few  schools  that  can 
be  expected  to  develop  without  some 
funds  in  the  way  of  construction  grants. 
Many  will  need  additional  funds  which 
cannot  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  con- 
struction from  ordinary  sources.  A  school, 
because  of  its  nonprofit  characteristics,  is 
not  an  ideal  subject  for  a  conventtooal 
bank  loan.  For  this  reason,  a  loan  guar- 
antee program  is  added  to  the  grant  pro- 
gram. Construction  grants  are  restricted 
to  75  percent  of  total  construction  cost, 
and  guaranteed  loans  may  be  negotiated 
for  another  15  percent  for  a  total  of  90 
percent  of  construction  costs.  The  por- 
tion which  is  obtained  from  lending  insti- 
tutions with  a  Govenmient  guarantee  is 
also  subject  to  an  Interest  subsidy  up  to 
3  percent.  The  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of 
keeping  the  interest  down  to  practical 
limits  for  these  projects  is  minimal  For 
the  entire  3 -year  period  of  this  program 
such  subsidies  are  estimated  at  $7  mll- 
lloa. 

Scho<ds  once  built  are  a  long  way  f  rcxn 
being  strong  and  healthy  going  Institu- 
tions, and  the  need  for  addlUonal  assist- 
ance has  been  clearly  demcmstrated. 
Some  of  this  additional  assistance  in- 
cluded in  the  biU  is  pure  Oovemment 
hdp.  Other  sorts  of  additional  assistance 
are  in  the  form  of  incentives  to  innova- 
tion and  Improvement.  In  the  first  cate- 
gory are  the  capitation  grants  and  the 
startup  grants.  Capitation  grants  will 
supply  to  each  nursing  school  each  year 
$200  times  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled an  $500  times  the  number  who  will 
graduate. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  it  has  been  a 
basic  principle  of  assistance  to  health 
professions  schools  that  more  students 
must  be  enrolled  and  graduated  if  the  ex- 
penditures of  taxpayers'  money  are  to  be 
Justified.  This  bill  doubles  the  present  re- 
quiranent  for  student  enrollment  In- 
creases. A  school  must  produce  an  in- 
crease of  5  percent  or  10  students  each 
year,  and  the  base  period  upon  which  this 
percentage  is  figured  has  been  updated 
to  further  tighten  the  requlremmt. 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  the  nurs- 
ing schools  that  the  capitation  grants 
which  I  have  Just  outlined  are  not  nearly 
adequate.  It  was  the  coosldered  Judgment 
of  the  committee,  however,  that  with  the 
other  types  of  assistance  being  made 
available  by  this  bill  the  capitation  grants 
at  the  $200  level  are  appropriate. 

After  construction  is  completed  and 
before  studoits  can  be  enrolled  to  Justify 
the  capitation  grants,  there  are  many 
expenses  which  must  be  met  especially  in 
the  form  of  equipment.  The  committee 
has  found  in  the  pcut  in  this  program 
and  In  similar  programs  that  schools 
have  found  it  possible  to  establish  th^ 
physical  plant  and  then  be  held  up  by 
this  need  for  initial  equipment  and  other 
startup  items.  For  this  reason  startup 
grants  are  provided  in  the  sunount  of  $24 
million  over  the  3-year  period. 

In  approving  apidications  for  such 
grants  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  con- 
sider several  Items  and  among  these  are 
the  use  which  the  school  is  making  of 
existing  facilities  and  the  speedup  which 
may  be  obtained  by  making  the  grant. 
No  such  grant  may  exceed  $100,000. 

If  the  supply  of  niu^es  is  to  continue 
to  increase  as  dramatically  and  rapidly 


as  we  hope  for  and.  indeed,  require,  the 
need  for  graduate  training  becomes  more 
acute.  Teachers,  administrators  and  su- 
pervisors need  postgraduate  training. 
The  law  at  the  present  time  provides  for 
traineeshlps  of  this  sort,  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  would  continue  this  program,  the 
cost  of  which  is  expected  to  be  $66  mil- 
lion over  the  3-year  period. 

Studoit  loans  are  presently  provided 
In  amounts  up  to  $1,500  In  1  year.  Iliis 
Mil  would  make  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  borrow  up  to  $2,500  In  1  year  or  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $10,000.  The 
$75  million  Included  in  this  Ull  for  stu- 
dent loans  will  provide  nearly  82,000 
loans.  The  committee  has  found  that 
more  than  half  of  the  nursing  students 
c<Hne  from  families  whose  gross  annual 
Income  is  under  $10,000.  This  means  that 
in  most  instances  the  availability  of 
loans  is  a  necessity  to  the  completim  of 
a  nursing  education. 

One  of  the  dlfllculties  with  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  proportion  of  nurses  to 
other  health  professions  is  the  attrition 
which  occurs.  Many  things  have  been 
tried,  and  this  bill  continues  to  try  to 
induce  graduate  nurses  to  enter  and  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  their  profession. 
This  bill  would  allow  a  graduate  nurse 
to  be  relieved  from  payment  of  up  to  75 
percent  of  an  educational  loan  if  she  will 
agree  to  practice  in  a  shortage  area  for  a 
period  of  at  least  3  years.  If  the  graduate 
nurse  does  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  offer,  she  may  stfil  reduce  her  ob- 
ligation to  repay  her  educational  loan 
at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for  each  year 
that  she  remains  in  full-time  employ- 
ment as  a  professional  nurse  in  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution.  This  can  con- 
tinue for  up  to  5  years  or  50  percent  of 
the  outstanding  loan. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  nurse  train- 
ing program  it  was  felt  that  scholarships 
might  not  be  necessary  because  the  cost 
of  nurse  training  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  many  of  the  other  health 
professions.  Experience  under  the  pro- 
gram indicated  very  early,  however,  that 
there  were  still  many  students  willing  to 
pursue  education  in  the  nursing  field  who 
could  not  do  so  without  outright  schol- 
arships. They  have  been  limited  to  cases 
of  extreme  need,  but  the  nursing  schools 
have  foimd  it  necessary  to  have  these 
scholarships  at  least  available  if  they  are 
to  recruit  and  attract  students  from  low- 
income  backgroimds.  Schcdarships  are 
limited  to  $2,000  per  year,  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  ther«  could  be  a  need  for 
$50  mllhon  over  the  3-year  period  for  this 
piupoee. 

There  is  one  feature  In  this  bill  which 
is  new  at  least  in  the  direct  form  which 
it  now  takes.  It  is  called  a  program  to 
encourage  full  utilization  of  nursing  edu- 
cational talent.  Simply  stated  it  is  a  re- 
cruiting program.  With  the  availability 
of  the  resources  already  outlined  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  the  necessary 
number  of  nurses.  We  can,  that  is,  if  we 
attract  the  students  and  motivate  them 
in  the  direction  of  nurse  training,  l^e 
purpose  of  this  recruiting  program  is  to 
find  students  who  are  potentially  capa- 
ble and  encouraging  them  to  underake 
nurse  training.  This  can  be  done  in  many 
different  ways,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
all  methods  will  be  employed. 


This  nurse  training  bill  reqtdres  more 
money  than  we  would  like  to  authorise. 
It  requires  more  money  than  Oovem- 
ment would  like  to  ^>end.  like  so  many 
things  today,  however,  we  must  do  It. 
We  camjot  throw  away  the  progress  of 
the  past  7  yefuv  by  falling  to  be  realistic 
about  the  needs  of  the  future.  The  pro- 
grams included  in  this  bill  are  basically 
tried  and  proven  programs.  I  reoonmend 
that  the  House  pass  HJl.  8630. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Environment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nklsxn)  . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  briefiy  state  that  enactment  of  HJl. 
8630,  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1971. 
is  desperately  needed  to  meet  in  both  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  sense  the 
critical  nurse  shortage  which  exists 
today. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  Is  a  re8l»t»«d 
nurse.  I  well  understand  that  nursing 
care  is  crucial  in  any  health-care  pro- 
gram. The  nurse  shortage  which  exists 
in  all  regions  of  the  United  States — in 
nearly  all  States  and  In  many  locali- 
ties. As  our  committee  report  states,  the 
shortage  has  been  the  cause  of  physical 
neglect  among  patients  In  many  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  demand  for  nursing  services  has 
grown  and  will  continue  to  grow.  Our 
swelling  population  has  strained  the 
health  care  services  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  nurses  be- 
cause the  very  young:  and  the  very  old 
have  great  need  for  their  services. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  HJl.  8630 
and  urge  its  passage  as  a  program  to  aid 
in  nurses  training  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  support  of  H.R.  8630,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971.  a  bill  which 
will  greatly  assist  this  Nation  In  meet- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  Increased  nurs- 
ing personnel.  Approximately  700,000 
nurses  are  actively  practicing  in  this 
country  today.  But  that  figure  is  150,000 
short  of  the  number  of  nurses  needed 
Just  to  meet  current  demands  for  health 
services.  By  1980,  our  nurse  manpower 
requirement  will  reach  over  1  miUlan. 
with  an  estimated  675,000  licensed  practi- 
cal nurses  and  550,000  aides  needed  to 
perform  services  at  varjrlng- levels  of  re- 
sponsibility within  the  health  delivery 
system. 

None  of  us  here  question  the  vital  role 
played  by  the  professional  nurse  as  part 
of  the  health-care  team.  The  modem 
muse  has  broadened  her  traditional  role 
to  assume  new  functions  which  have  re- 
sxilted  from  an  increasing  delegation  of 
responsibilities  from  physicians  to  niu'ses. 
Today's  nurse  can  specialize  as  a  pedia- 
tric nurse  practitioner,  niu-se  midwife,  or 
family  health  nurse.  This  greater  spe- 
ciali7ation  amcmg  nurses  can  lead  not 
only  to  more  challenging  and  satisfying 
careers  but  to  a  more  efficient  use  of 
scarce  manpower  resources  throughout 
the  many  health  disciplines. 

As  medicaft  knowledge  and  technology 
expand,  more  and  more  trained  people 
will  be  needed  to  fill  these  new  Jobs  re- 
quiring higher  levels  of  skill  and  respon- 
sibility. At  the  present  time,  however, 
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we  simply  do  not  have  sufficient  nurse 
manpower  to  provide  even  traditional 
nursing  care  In  hospitals,  physicians'  of- 
fices, schools,  industry,  extended  care  fa- 
cilities, and  neighborhood  health  centers. 
Many  hospital  wards  have  never  opened 
or  have  been  forced  to  close  down  due  to 
lack  of  nurses.  The  growing  need  among 
our  aged  population  for  the  kinds  of 
treatment  provided  in  extended-care  fa- 
cilities and  skilled  nursing  hc«nes  is  not 
being  met,  in  great  part  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  niunbers  of  qtiallfled  regis- 
tered nurses.  As  we  make  a  commitment 
to  new  federally  supported  health  pro- 
grams aimed  at  making  health  services 
available  to  greater  numbers  of  people, 
we  must  not  Ignore  the  fact  that,  with- 
out adequate  health  manpower,  the  best 
of  our  intentions  will  fall  short  of  the 
Intended  goal  of  good  health  for  every 
American. 

We  have  before  us  today  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  good  on  our  commitment 
to  that  goal.  The  Nurse  Training  Act  is 
designed  to  provide  adequate  nurse  man- 
power through  a  balanced  program  of 
support  to  schools  and  to  students. 
Grants  of  $105  million  would  be  provided 
over  3  years  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  expansion  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities.  These  grants 
will  make  possible  an  additional  5,800 
first-year  places  and  maintenance  of 
17,500  existing  student  places  through- 
out the  nurse  training  institutions  in 
this  country. 

Special  project  grants  of  $83  million 
will  be  awarded  over  a  3-year  period  for 
support  of  approximately  1,030  projects 
designed  to  develop  innovative  nursing 
education  programs,  research  in  nursing 
education,  improvement  in  nursing 
school  curriculum,  training  of  new  kinds 
of  nursing  personnel,  improvement  in  the 
supply  or  distribution  of  nursing  person- 
nel, mergers  of  nurse  training  programs 
or  cooperative  arrangements  between 
hospitals  or  academic  institutions. 

Capitation  grants  amounting  to  $169 
million  will  be  made  available  over  3 
years  to  encourage  schools  to  expand 
student  enrollment.  Such  grants  would 
be  tied  to  a  requirement  that  a  school 
increase  its  first  year  enrollments  by  at 
least  5  percent  or  10  students — whichever 
is  the  greater — over  an  average  of  its  two 
highest  first  year  enrollments  between 
1966  and  1971.  Startup  grants  totaling 
$24  million  would  also  be  authorized  to 
assist  in  developing  completely  new  nurse 
training  programs  in  areas  where  there 
exists  significant  recruitment  potential 
and  adequate  clinical  and  educational  re- 
sources to  support  such  programs. 

The  legislation  would  provide  $66  mil- 
lion to  train  professional  nurses  to  as- 
sume responsibilities  as  teachers  in 
schools  of  nursing,  and  as  supervisors, 
administrators,  and  nursing  specialists. 
Nursing  students  loans  would  be  In- 
creased so  that  a  student  could  receive 
as  much  as  $2,500  a  year  with  up  to  $10,- 
000  or  75  percent  of  that  loan  forgiven 
If  the  individual  agreed  to  practice  for  at 
least  3  years  in  a  specified  manpower 
shortage  area.  Student  scholarship 
grants  providing  an  estimated  $57  mil- 
lion would  add  an  essential  source  of 
support  to  the  loan  program. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would 


encourage  full  utilization  of  nursing  edu- 
cational talents  by  providing  $8.5  million 
to  identify  financially,  educationally,  or 
culturally  needy  persons  with  a  potential 
for  nurse  training  who  might  need 
special  encouragement  to  complete  their 
secondary  education  and  enter  nurse 
training. 

H.R.  8630  has  received  the  serious  con- 
sideration and  final  approval,  as 
amended,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  am 
sincerely  impressed  with  the  fine  work 
done  by  this  committee  in  reporting  out 
this  bill  for  our  consideration.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  this  legislation  \s  deserving 
of  our  complete  support  and  approval. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  crit- 
ical shortage  of  nurses  in  the  United 
States  is  indisputable.  There  are  700,000 
nurses  in  active  practice;  150,000  more 
are  needed.  By  1980, 1,100,000  nurses  will 
be  needed.  The  provisions  of  HJi.  8630, 
the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  are  de- 
signed to  meet  these  needs.  In  order  to  do 
so,  this  bill  would  revise  the  nurse  train- 
ing programs  currently  in  existing  law. 

In  the  first  section  of  H.R.  8630,  a  total 
of  $105  million  is  provided  over  3  years 
for  construction  grants  and  loan  guaran- 
tees to  schools  of  nursing  for  the  coa- 
struction  of  new  facilities  and  for  the  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities.  Funds  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  construction  grants 
may  not  exceed  75  percent  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  schools  or  new  facilities, 
while  funds  for  other  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed 67  percent.  In  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  Federal  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  may  go  as  high  as  75  percent. 

The  loan  guarantee  and  interest  sub- 
sidy provision  of  this  section  msUces  avail- 
able $7  million  over  3  years  for  a  loan 
guarantee  fund.  These  funds  would  be 
used  to  assist  private,  ncmproflt  schools 
of  nursing  for  the  ccxistruction  of  train- 
ing facilities  in  instances  where  a  loan 
would  not  otherwise  be  available. 

Another  section  provides  $83  million 
over  the  next  3  years  for  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  programs  offered  by  nursing 
schools.  Funds  authorized  in  this  sec- 
tion may  also  be  used  to  assist  schools 
which  Eire  in  serious  financial  straits. 

Institutional  grants  to  be  allocated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  students  at 
each  school,  are  provided  under  section 
4  of  HJl.  8630.  Capitation  grants  are 
calculated  by  multiplying  $2,000  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  and  $500 
by  the  number  of  graduates.  A  provision 
Is  included  in  this  section  requiring  nurs- 
ing scho<^  to  increase  th^  enrollment 
by  5  percoit,  or  10  students,  each  year  in 
order  to  qualify  for  these  grants. 

In  addition,  another  section  provides 
for  startup  grants  in  the  amount  of  $24 
million  over  the  next  3  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning,  development,  or  ini- 
tiating new  programs.  Such  grants  may 
not  exceed  $100,000  per  school,  per  year. 

Section  5  authorizes  $66  million  over 
the  next  3  years  for  the  cost  of  advanced 
traineeshlps  to  train  profes8i<»ial  nurses 
or  those  to  act  in  administrative  and 
faculty  positions. 

For  fiscal  years  1972  through  1974, 
a  total  of  $75  million  is  authorized  to  be 


used  for  loans  to  students.  For  fiscal 
1975  and  succeeding  years,  such  sums 
will  be  made  available  as  are  necessary  to 
continue  loans  approved  before  1974.  This 
section  limits  the  amount  of  each  loan 
per  student  to  $2,500  per  year,  with  the 
aggregate  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  In  order 
to  ease  the  problem  of  maldistribution, 
the  bill  provides  that  amounts  up  to 
$10,000  or  75  percent,  of  an  outstanding 
loan  might  be  forgiven  if  the  nurw;  prac- 
tices in  an  area  of  shortage  for  at  least 
3  years. 

H.R.  8630  further  provides  $57  million 
over  the  next  3  years  for  scholarship 
grants  to  schools.  The  maximum  amount 
any  student 'may  receive  in  the  form  of  a 
scholarship  has  been  increased  from  the 
present  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  nursing  education  talent,  section 
8  of  HJl.  8630  authorizes  a  total  of 
$8.5  million  over  3  years  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  nursing  schools.  These  funds 
are  designated  to  be  used  to  identify  po- 
tential nursing  student*,  particiilarly 
those  with  financial,  educational,  or  oil- 
tural  need  and  to  encourage  them  to 
study  niu-sing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  demand  for  health 
services  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  due  to  a  number  of  factors:  Pop- 
ulation growth;  rising  consumer  in- 
comes; increasing  insurance  coverage; 
public  policies  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  disadvantaged;  and  development 
of  medical  science  and  growth  of  spe- 
cialization. The  supply,  however,  has  not 
been  keeping  pace. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  and  priorities  to  meet 
the  shortages  which  now  exist.  I  submit 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  today 
will  assist  in  meeting  this  need. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  have  been  in 
contact  with  various  nursing  groups  in 
my  district  concerning  the  desperate 
need  existing  in  North  Carolina,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  qualified 
nursing  personnel.  I  have  been  aware  of 
this  critcal  situation  since  my  early  days 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of 
the  first  bills  I  was  privileged  to  work  on 
was  HJR.  12,  which  came  before  the  88th 
Congress  as  pioneer  legislation  in  this 
field.  Today,  150,000  more  nurses  are 
needed  and  by  1980,  the  shortage  wUl 
grow  to  1,100,000.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  is  both  critical  and  immediate. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  is  a 
proposal  to  continue  for  3  additional 
years  a  section  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  with  some  changes  which 
deal  with  increasing  the  niunber  of 
nurses  and  improving  their  distribution. 
Nurses  are  perhaps  the  backbone  of  the 
medical  system.  Entire  hospitals  have 
had  to  close  because  of  a  niyp^[ig  short- 
age. More  and  more  people  are  realizing 
the  Importance  of  a  large  number  of 
qualified  nurses  and  are  therefore  be- 
coming greatly  concerned  with  the  need 
in  this  area  of  health  manpower.  Nurses 
provide  basic  and  essential  health  services 
which  are  continually  in  greater  demand 
by  more  people  and  In  more  areas  than 
any  other  single  health  service. 

Our  population  is  steadily  Increasing 
and  has  resulted  in  a  greater  niunber  of 
people  who  are  either  very  young  or  very 
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old.  and  these  are  the  people  who  need 
medical  services  the  most.  Increased 
health  Insurance  and  education  and 
higher  income  levels  result  in  a  demand 
for  excellent  medical  attention  and  more 
of  it.  Due  to  the  trend  toward  medical 
specialization,  nurses  have  to  take  on 
more  responsibilities  and  duties  which 
formerly  belonired  to  doctors.  There  is 
•  also  a  great  need  for  better  training  fswiil- 
itles  and  pe'-sonnel  since  this  has  much 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  nurses'  abilities. 

The  keystone  feature  of  the  bill  is  the 
capitation  grant  which  represents  a 
change  in  direction  in  the  method  of 
allocating  funds.  Nursing  schools  would 
be  required  to  Increase  their  enrollment 
in  order  to  receive  capitation  grants. 

To  be  realistic  and  to  meet  our  goals 
we  must  have  Federal  financial  support 
th<»t  Is  dependable.  A  capitation  gnuit. 
which  is  based  on  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates, would  help  schools  of  nursing  make 
better  plans  for  their  educational  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  need  for  schools  to 
be  dependent  on  research  programs 
which  could  lead  to  the  practice  of  using 
the  funds  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams for  paying  faculty. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  in- 
cludes grants  for  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities.  Improvements  In  nursing 
schools,  traineeships,  loans,  scholarships, 
and  recruiting  of  nurses.  There  is  under 
the  special  project  grants  authority  to 
coordinate  nurse  training  programs,  or 
schools  with  hospitals;  the  training  of 
special  types  of  nurses;  interdisciplinary 
programs  so  that  facilities  of  different 
medical  branches  could  be  shared  and 
the  relation  between  the  different  subdi- 
visions of  the  field  could  be  utilized ;  put- 
ting nurses  in  scarcity  areas  such  as  nutil 
areas  or  ghettos;  Improving  school  cur- 
ricula; research:  aiui  improvement  of 
educational  programs. 

If  a  nurse  agrees  to  practice  in  a  short- 
age area  for  3  years  or  more,  or  works 
in  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
organization  or  institution,  a  part  of  the 
loan  or  the  entire  loan  can  be  waived. 
Rural  areas  and  urban  ghetto  areas  des- 
perately need  more  medical  services.  The 
need  for  money  is  not  the  whole  answer 
but  it  Is  a  step  forward. 

The  nursing  profession,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  is  a  most  important  area  of 
the  medical  personnel,  and  it  Is  becoming 
even  more  of  a  basic  necessity  for  pub- 
lic health  because  of  increased  popula- 
tion, higher  income  levels.  Increased  edu- 
cation and  medical  insurance  policies 
and  the  moimting  specialization  in  medi- 
cine. An  Increase  in  the  number  of  well- 
qualified  nurses  and  their  even  geo- 
graphic distrlbutlcNi  would  be  a  major 
advancement  in  the  imperative  need  for 
more  health  manpower.  I  feel  str(»igly 
that  this  bill  is  a  necessary  step  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  health  needs  In  the  years 
to  come  and  I  urge  its  paasage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  tix.  Chairman.  I  yitid 
whatever  time  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (lifr.  Piknik)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PIRNIEL  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  and  to  ask  a  question. 


For  years  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
demise  of  nursing  schools,  particularly 
those  identified  with  our  hospitals.  It 
has  seemed  that  the  requirements  were 
being  constantly  raised,  with  greater  em- 
phasis upon  teclinical  instruction,  than 
there  was  in  geaieral  nursing  skills,  so 
that  we  were  requiring  nearly  the  level 
of  medical  competency  that  might  attend 
the  status  of  a  physician.  I  wonder  If  we 
have  been  as  objective  and  practical  as 
we  should  be  in  the  field  of  nursing  edu- 
cation so  as  to  make  possible  the  entry 
into  this  very  Important  field  of  those 
who  would  desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, in  answer  to  the  first  part  of  his 
question,  it  has  not  been  that  we  have 
failed  to  supply  funds  even  to  local  hos- 
pitals. The  money  problem  has  arisen  at 
the  local  municipal  level.  They  have  been 
unable  to  support  the  local  nursing 
schocd  even  with  Federal  funding.  This 
has  been  the  reason,  more  or  less,  for 
their  demise  in  many  instances.  In  my 
community  two  of  the  local  nursing 
training  schools  at  the  hospital  level  have 
suffered  from  this. 

May  I  say  in  reiriy  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  further,  we  now  have  the  regis- 
tered nurse  program,  which  is  4  years. 
We  have  the  associate,  which  is  a  2-year 
program.  We  also  still  have  the  nurse 
training  program  at  the  hospital  level, 
which  is  called  the  Diploma.  So  we  have 
three  types. 

"Hie  one  which  certainly  is  going  to 
grow  and  produce  far  more  than  either 
(me  or  both  of  the  others  put  together  is 
the  associate  degree  course.  A  lot  of  these 
young  ladles  want  to  go  to  college  but 
do  not  want  to  go  beyond  2  years.  We  can 
give  them  an  associate  degree  at  the  end 
of  2  years. 

In  that  way  I  believe  we  have  lowered 
the  requirement,  if  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
lowered  the  training  requirements,  but 
we  have  lowered  the  time  requirement  for 
nursing  from  a  4-year  level  to  a  2-year 
level  if  the  young  lady  wants  to  qualify  as 
an  associate  rather  than  as  a  baccalaure- 
ate nurse. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  not  desirous  of  lowering  the  stand- 
ards, but  I  do  desire  to  have  the  stand- 
ards practical  and  objective. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coim) . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
GKRS)  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Rorlda  (Mr. 
RoGKHS)  and  of  course  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springks) 
for  what  I  believe  is  a  milestone  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this,  have 
watched  it  and  followed  it  very  closely 
for  several  reasons.  One  is  I  feel  very 
close  to  the  nursing  profession,  having 
married  an  RN,  a  former  Navy  niu«e. 

Second,  when  I  was  a  State  senator 
in  Massachusetts,  I  worked  very  closely 
.with   my    fellow    colleagues   and   with 


nursing  groups  in  the  Commonwealth  in 
effectuating  the  passage  of  the  nursing 
registration  law. 

Third,  contributions  of  the  nursing 
profession  in  the  field  of  medicine  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  many  hours 
of  service  they  so  unselfishly  give,  their 
patience,  and  their  good  humor  in  many 
trying  situations  are  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us,  I  am  sure. 

This  legislation  which  provides  for 
construction  grants  for  teaching  facili- 
ties, for  capitation  grants,  and  for  funds 
for  improvements  in  nurse  training,  as 
weU  as  continuing  authority  for  student 
loans  and  scholarships,  seeks  to  increase 
the  supply  of  nurses  and  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  critically  needed  nursing 
personnel.  Thus  the  act  will  benefit  not 
only  the  nursing  profession  Itself  but 
also  the  people  to  whom  they  minister. 

Since  I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee for  HEW,  I  certainly  will 
watch  the  appropriations  and  do  all  I  can 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  fully  funded 
when  the  time  is  right. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  cu  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tingiiished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  looking  over  the  committee  report  I 
find  there  is  a  new  program  calling  for 
loan  guarantees  as  well  as  interest  sub- 
sidles  on  the  constniction  of  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprincer) 
give  us  some  additional  Information  on 
that  new  program? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

This  follows  the  last  time  we  renewed 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nclskn)  raised  a  ques- 
tlcai  as  to  a  problem  in  Minnesota.  Under 
many  circumstances  the  local  munlcipcd 
authorities,  if  they  had  a  Federal  guar- 
anteed loan,  could  go  to  the  bank  and  get 
the  money  and  build  the  ho^ltal  Imme- 
diately without  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  Hill-Burton  Capital  Grant 
Act.  That  has  worked  so  sitcoessfully  we 
felt  in  this  kind  of  program  it  would  be 
easier  in  many  Instances  for  them  to  go 
directly  to  the  bank  and  get  a  guaranteed 
Federal  loan  with  an  interest  subsidy  of 
3  percent  and  construct  the  facilities 
needed  imder  the  guaranteed  loan,  and 
do  it  much  faster  than  by  way  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  making  this  rec- 
ommendation. Several  years  ago  I  had 
been  helpful  in  getting  a  provlBlon  In  a 
housing  Wll  which  to  some  extent  cov- 
ered the  same  ground  as  the  provision 
the  gentleman  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
which  was  FHA  financing  for  hospital 
construction.  That  program  has  worked 
well.  It  is  working  well  now.  I  am  con- 
vinced this  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
construction  of  essentisJ  nursing  facil- 
lUes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  STAGGEaiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  conaume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
hearty  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  Nurse  Training 
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Act  of  1971.  which  will  increase  the  level 
of  flna.n^.ift.1  assistance  to  help  facilitate 
the  development  of  nurses  by  improving 
training  facilities,  increasing  personnel, 
and  providing  new  educational  incen- 
tives. 

The  shortage  of  niu^es  today  is  reach- 
ing crisis  proportions.  Today  150,000 
more  nurses  are  needed  than  are  actually 
in  practice.  By  1980,  the  demand  will  be 
for  1,100,000  registered  nurses  alone.  This 
demand  will  not  be  met  unless  new  facil- 
ities are  built  to  accommodate  more  stu- 
dents, more  nursing  teachers  are  trained, 
and  the  doors  are  opened  to  those  who 
need  financial  aid. 

The  rapidly  growing  population  has 
created  a  disproportionate  nimiber  of 
young  Americans  and  older  citizens.  In- 
fants and  elderly  require  extensive  medi- 
cal attention,  thus  drastically  increasing 
the  need  for  nursing  care.  Nursing  work 
is  intense  and  time  consuming — the 
present  nursing  personnel  cannot  be 
stretched  any  thinner — the  areas  of 
shortage  or  inadequate  coverage  are  vast 
enough  already.  If  the  voider  use  of  health 
programs  for  more  Americans  is  to  be 
encouraged,  measures  must  be  taken  now 
to  properly  staff  medical  centers  that 
handle  these  programs. 

Potential  nursing  students  are  often 
discouraged  by  high  costs  of  education. 
Over  half  our  nursing  students  come 
from  families  of  income  less  than  $10,000. 
Unless  Incentives  are  given  to  these  stu- 
dents and  funds  are  made  readily  avail- 
able, the  nursing  field  will  fail  to  find 
enough  personnel.  The  future  supply  of 
nurses  can  only  be  met  by  relying  on  a 
larger  supply  of  candidates.  The  Francis 
Bolton  School  of  Nursing  in  my  district 
has  almost  99  percent  of  its  enrollment 
on  financial  assistance  ejxd  must  have 
funds  if  these  students  are  to  be  able  to 
complete  their  education.  The  health 
professions  student  loan  and  scholarship 
extension  would  increase  the  levels  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  schools  training 
health  personnel.  The  Government  must 
make  efforts  to  match  those  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  schools  to  attract  and 
assist  people  in  serious  financial  need. 

The  addition,  loan  funds  and  cancella- 
tlcc  policies  alone  will  not  meet  the 
problem.  There  must  be  facilities  where 
jroung  pe<H^e  can  be  educated.  Many 
schools  today  use  buildings  that  were 
designed  for  other  purposes  and  can  coily 
serve  as  an  Inadequate  environment  for 
pr(V)er  nurse  training.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  only  22  percent  of  the  build- 
ings now  used  were  originally  intended 
to  house  nursing  schools.  Present  en- 
rollments cannot  be  maintained  in  in- 
adequate and  imusable  teaching  space. 
Construction  grants  in  the  bill  before 
us  will  allow  for  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  and  for  the  replacement  of  in- 
adequate ones. 

The  problem  in  the  health  field  will 
not  be  solved  just  by  more  manpower. 
The  people  trained  must  have  the  high- 
est quality  education  in  order  to  properly 
serve  in  the  Increasingly  advanced  tech- 
nology of  the  medical  profession.  Poorly 
prepared  students  cannot  accept  the  In- 
ci«ased  reepoosa^ties  which  nurses  are 
increasingly  being  given  by  doctors.  A 
high  qxiality  training  program  re- 
quires indivldualiaed  programs,  up-to- 
date  equlpmoit,  and  competent  Instruc- 


tors. This  bill  contains  a  provision  for 
special  project  grants  which  encourages 
innovations  such  as  the  merging  of  train- 
ing programs,  self-teaching  devioes,  im- 
provemoit  at  curriculums  and  other 
measures  geared  toward  a  higher  quality 
education.  In  addition,  high  quality  fac- 
ulty can  be  attracted  through  the  essen- 
tial capitation  grants. 

The  uneven  distribution  of  nurses  also 
adds  to  today's  inefficient  nursing  care. 
The  schools  are  not  located  evenly  in  all 
areas.  Start-up  grants  for  new  schools 
are  vitally  needed  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. There  are  many  medically  unserved 
areas  throughout  the  country.  Rural 
areas  and  inner  cities  are  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  areas  lacking  adequate  health 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor  healtii  record 
of  our  country  needs  to  be  improved, 
not  only  for  today  but  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tomorrow.  Quantitative  and 
qualitative  improvements  are  needed  to 
keep  hospitals  from  closing  for  lack  of 
funds  and  help.  The  future  health  of  the 
Nation  will  suffer  greaUy  unless  improve- 
ments in  nurse  training  and  health 
professions  student  loans  are  under- 
taken— there  is  no  reason  why  medical 
need  cannot  be  adequately  met  in  a 
country  such  as  ours.  The  bill  before  us 
vnll  help  meet  our  commitment  to  the 
health  of  all  America. 

The  medicare  program  has  provided 
an  increased  demand  for  the  services  of 
health  professionals.  The  extension  of 
mediccire  to  the  disabled  of  all  ages  will 
increase  these  demands.  Some  form  of 
national  health  coverage  will  double  the 
need  for  trained  professionals  In  all 
healtii  categories.  Th\s  biU  is  essential  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  require  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  .  , 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  commend 
this  legislation  to  the  House  and  also 
publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  chi 
Public  Health  and  Environment  for  the 
hard  work  which  they  have  done  on  all  of 
this  legislation  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  House  today. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  you  is  the  work  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  Each  one  has  had 
specific  input  into  this  legislation.  It  has 
been  done  as  a  group.  No  one  member 
has  more  credit  than  the  other  mem- 
bers in  authoring  these  bills.  It  has  been 
a  subcommittee  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  which  will  fi- 
nally get  us  on  track  in  producing  enotigh 
nurses  for  the  Nation,  is  Important  when 
you  realize  that  nursing  care  is  probably 
the  most  intensely  used  sector  of  health 
care,  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  than 
any  other  health  service.  That  I  think 
puts  in  perspective  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

llie  subcommittee  hdd  extensive  hear- 
ings on  legislation  to  meet  health  man- 
power needs  and  has  heard  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  critical  need  for  nurses 
and  the  difficulties  that  are  being  faced 
by  schools  of  niu-sing  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  education  and  in  obtaining  the  teach- 


ers and  the  facilities  for  training  in- 
creased numbers  of  nurses. 

Nursing  is  a  national  resource  and  the 
critical  shortage  of  nurses  Is  an  undis- 
puted fact.  At  the  current  time,  there 
are  700,000  nurses  in  active  practice,  150.- 
000  fewer  than  are  needed.  By  1980, 
1,100,000  nurses  will  be  needed  to  help 
meet  the  increased  demands  due  to 
growth  In  ixH>ulation,  expansion  in  duties 
and  re^x>nsibillties,  and  growth  in  the 
complexity  of  health  care.  The  interre- 
lated provisions  of  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1971  are  designed  to  achieve  this 
goal  through  a  balanced  program  of  sup- 
port to  schools  and  to  students.  Support 
to  schO(4s  includes  grants  for  construc- 
tion, special  projects,  institutiional  sup- 
port and  for  the  initiation  of  new  nurs- 
ing programs.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
will  supqport  recruitment  efforts  of  agen- 
cies and  institutions  aimed  at  alerting 
young  people  of  financial,  educational, 
or  cultural  need  to  opportunities  in  nurs- 
ing and  attracting  them  into  schools  of 
nursing. 

I  shall  now  summarize  the  features  of 
the  bill: 

CONSTEUCrrON 

One  of  the  critical  needs  is  for  replace- 
ment and  modernization  of  antiquated 
and  obsolete  teaching  facilities,  many  of 
which  were  never  intended  for  use  as 
nursing  schools.  Nursdng  schocds  have 
had  particular  difficulty  in  raising  the 
matching  funds  for  constiniction.  "Hie 
bill  would  extend  the  construction  grant 
authority  with  a  much  needed  Increase 
in  the  Federal  share  of  costs  of  con- 
struction and  would  also  add  new  au- 
thority for  lo«ui  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies.  These  amendments  should 
make  possible  the  maintenance  of  thou- 
sands of  student  places  as  well  as 
the  creation  of  places  for  expanded 
enrollments. 

arsciAL  PBOJKcra 

The  mussing  special  project  authorities 
have  made  great  contributions  to  im- 
provement in  nurse  training.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  continued. 

New  emphasis  would  be  given  to  pro- 
grams for  training  of  pediatric  nurse 
practitioners,  nurse  mldwives,  and  fam- 
ily health  practitioners.  Few  programs 
have  as  much  potential  for  increasing  the 
availability  of  health  care  as  those  who 
prepare  nurses  to  perform  tasks  which 
heretofore  have  been  performed  only  by 
physicians. 

This  authority  would  also  allow  spe- 
cial assistance  to  be  given,  at  a  time  of 
great  transition  in  nursing  education,  to 
projects  involving  the  mergers  and  other 
cooperative  arrangements  between  hos- 
pital and  academic  training  programs 
that  would  assist  in  orderly  transiti(»i 
and  enhance  and  strengthen  both  aca- 
demic and  clinical  aspects  of  the  teach- 
ing program. 

lliis  legislation  would  also  support  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  supply  of  nur8e5 
and  provide  opportunities  for  career  mo- 
bility, B\xh  as  assisting  licensed  prac- 
tical niu'ses  and  medical  oorpsmen  to 
become  niu'ses. 

CAPrrATXOM     OKAXTB 

In  1964,  the  Congress  authorized 
grants  for  psirtial  reimbursement  to  di- 
ploma schools.  Assistance  under  this 
program     was     available     to     hoapital 
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school*  until  1970.  This  support  was  re- 
placed by  new  formula  authority  which 
was  never  funded. 

H.R.  8630  will  provide  capltatlcxi 
grants  for  diploma,  baccalaureate,  and 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  to  help 
them  meet  the  rising  cost  of  education, 
attract  and  hold  qualified  faculty,  and 
provide  students  with  the  clinical  ex- 
periences to  equip  them  for  professional 
practice. 

n-ABTDT   OftAim 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  leg^ 
islation  is  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  number  of  practicing  nurses 
and  to  provide  training  resources  where 
they  are  most  needed. 

The  bi]l  would  add  new  authority  giv- 
ing incentives  to  new  schools  of  nursing 
which,  because  of  their  use  of  existing 
facilities — including  Federal  medical  fa- 
cilities— can  accelerate  the  date  on 
which  they  can  begin  their  teaching 
programs  and  can  take  larger  numbers 
of  students. 

AOVANCKO    TaAIMXKSHIPS 

There  are  severe  shortages  of  nursing 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  clinical  spe-» 
cialists.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
this  legislation  is  to  reduce  these  short- 
ages as  rapidly  as  possible.  With  the  rapid 
increase  In  the  number  of  nurse  training 
programs,  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
more  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
demand  for  specially  trained  nurses  to 
staff  such  treatment  areas  as  coronary 
care  and  intensive  care  units  is  mount- 
ing daily.  The  bill  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  advanced  tralneeshlps  for  the 
preparation  of  these  personnel,  with  in- 
creases in  appropriation  authorizBtions 
designed  to  make  a  major  impact  on  the 
nurse  training  and  patient  care  services 
without  further  delay. 

STUDENT   AO 

The  student  aid  amendments  proposed 
in  this  are  designed  to  assist  increasing 
numbers  of  students  to  undertake  and 
complete  training  in  nursing  and  to  as- 
sure that  lack  of  financial  means  on  the 
part  of  their  families  will  not  prevent 
them  from  becoming  nurses. 

The  maximum  amount  of  scholarship 
aid  to  a  nursing  student  has  been  in- 
creased to  $2,000  a  year.  The  bill  also 
extends  the  nursing  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  raises  to  $2,500  the  maximum 
amount  a  student  could  borrow  in  any 
year. 

The  bill  retains  the  present  cancella- 
tion authority  which  provides  Incentives 
for  nunes  to  remain  in  active  practice. 
One  of  the  most  significant  amendments 
is  the  new  loan  repas^ment  authority  de- 
signed to  encourage  nurses  to  practice 
in  shortage  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed.  The  bill  would  allow  cancella- 
tion of  75  percent  or  $10,000,  whichever 
is  less,  of  nursing  student  loans  and  any 
other  loan  for  nurse  training,  for  3  years 
of  nursing  practice  in  a  shortage  area. 

If  we  are  to  move  towaM  the  goal  of 
adequate  health  care  for  every  Ameri- 
can, we  must  have  the  skilled  nursing 
personnel  to  provide  essential  health 
services. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  repre- 
sents a  balanced  program  of  assistance 
to  overcome   the   critical   shortage   of 


nurses  within  this  decade.  I  urge  its  im- 
mediate enactment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
able  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  very  much  grati- 
fied to  have  the  assurance  in  the  report 
and  in  the  legislation  and  from  the  able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
bill  has  as  its  purpose  providing  the  nimi- 
ber  of  nurses  needed  by  1980  in  this 
Nation. 

I  notice  150,000  more  are  needed.  I 
presume  that  means  now.  How  many 
new  or  additional  nurses  will  be  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  in  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
new  schools  of  nursing  started,  so  that 
it  is  going  to  take  more  than  just  a  1- 
year  period.  Probably  the  shortest  pe- 
riod of  time  it  will  take  is  2  years  before 
we  will  begin  to  feel  the  impact,  and 
probably  it  will  be  3  years  before  we 
completely  feel  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  my  able  colleague  will 
forgive  me — and  I  do  not  say  this  in  an 
unkind  way — is  this  like  so  many  of  these 
programs  that  are  fine,  where  we  are 
going  to  do  a  fine  job  but  we  are  not 
going  to  do  very  much  in  the  immediate 
future? 

Mr.  ROGE3^.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  let  me  straighten  him  out  on 
that.  We  are  doing  a  great  deal  immedi- 
ately. What  I  said  to  the  gentleman  is 
it  takes  at  least  2  years  to  train  a  nurse. 
Simply  by  passing  this  legislation  we  will 
not  have  100,000  more  nurses  tomorrow, 
because  they  must  be  trained  first.  This 
legislation  trains  nurses,  and  it  is  going 
to  close  the  gap,  but  it  will  not  close 
the  gap  overnight.  It  takes  at  least  2 
years  to  train  nurses. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Iilaking  due  allowance 
for  the  training  period,  will  this  bill  ap- 
proximately meet  the  need  for  nurses  by 
2  years  from  now. 

Mr  ROGERS.  Yes.  It  will  meet  future 
needs.  Of  course,  it  will  take  a  little 
longer  than  2  years  to  close  the  gap  of 
150,000.  That  gap  should  be  closed  by 
1980.  Let  me  show  you  what  has  been 
going  on.  Prom  1963  to  1965  we  had 
52,000  nurses  being  trained.  Now  we  are 
up  to  75,000  being  trained.  This  is  really 
accelerating.  So,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  will  support  this  bill — 
and  I  feel  confident  he  will — we  will  pro- 
duce nurses  under  this  bill.  We  have  a 
goal  of  closing  the  gap,  and  this  legisla- 
tion wUl  do  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  heard  from  the  able 
chairman  of  your  committee  in  the  Rules 
Committee  the  other  day  about  the 
training  of  practical  nurses.  I  know  that 
must  be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  is  not  covered  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  know;  I  was  advised 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  that  that 
comes  under  the  manpower  traiiLing  pro. 
gram,  but  I  am  concerned  about  provid- 
ing practical  nurses  as  well  as  registered 


nurses.  The  important  part  that  practical 
nurses  play  in  a  national  nursing  pro- 
gram is  very  vital.  I  wonder  tf  the  gen- 
tleman would  have  your  staff  check  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  programs 
for  providing  practical  nurses. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  I  feel  this  is  a  matter 
of  particular  interest  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman's  distin- 
guished committee.  I  would  certainly  be 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  urging  and 
bringing  to  bear  as  much  attention  as 
can  be  focused  on  the  subject  of  practical 
nursing  and  to  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  practical  nurses. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  and  I  am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW  as  to 
the  number  and  the  adequacy  and  the 
future  training  contemplated  in  this  pro- 
gram so  that  It  will  be  Interrelated  with 
our  overall  plans. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Do  they  have  the  money 
to  train  an  adequate  number  of  prac- 
tical nurses  in  those  programs? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  This  Is.  of  course,  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit* 
tee,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows. 
It  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ccxn- 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I  would 
doubt  that  they  have  suCQcient  money. 
That  would  be  my  guess.  However, 
that  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  but  we  would  be  glad  to  look 
into  it. 

Mr.  PE3»PE3l.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  gentleman's  committee 
would  do  that  and  I  realize  that  there 
is  a  dual  jurisdiction  involved  here  but 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  this  phase  of  the  nursing 
problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Bdr.  Sat- 

TKKFULD)  . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  I  thsmk  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
measure  and  urge  that  it  be  considerefl 
favorably  by  the  House. 

There  is  no  single  issue  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  this  Natior 
than  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians 
nurses,  and  other  health  professions  per- 
sonnel. HJl.  8630  is  a  comprehensive 
measure  designed  to  provide  the  incen- 
tives and  the  funds  necessary  to  over- 
come the  critical  nurse  shortage  so  evi- 
dent now  and  projected  Into  the  future. 

At  the  present  time,  although  there  are 
700,000  nurses  in  active  practice,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  150,000.  We  are  told  that 
by  1980  there  will  be  a  need  for  1.100,000 
nurses  to  meet  the  demand.  HJl.  8630 
encompasses  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide new  and  additional  support  to 
schools  of  nursing  for  operation,  con- 
struction, and  for  qiecial  project  grants 
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for  new  nursing  programs.  It  wiU  sdso 
extend  help  to  students  by  way  of  schol- 
arship grants  and  scholarship  loans. 

Financial  support  to  schools  is  pred- 
icated on  need  and  more  directly  upon 
their  ability  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  and  graduates.  Support  is  pro- 
vided for  diploma,  associate  degree  and 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  innova- 
tion in  the  bill  is  the  provision  of  $169 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  be  used 
for  capitation  grants  to  such  nursing 
schools  at  the  rate  of  $200  for  each  en- 
rolled student  except  those  in  their  grad- 
uation year  whose  rate  will  be  $500  for 
each  such  enrolled  student. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
will  contribute  materially  to  fulfilling  the 
hesJth  needs  of  this  Nation  and  that  it 
will  make  possible  provision  of  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  so  desperately  needed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 

Mr.  STAGGEaiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  . 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  H.R. 
8630,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  it 
is  important  that  we  bear  in  mind  that 
since  1964,  over  160  hospital  diploma 
nursing  schools  have  closed  because  of 
inadequate  financial  aid,  and  that  this 
country  now  has  a  nurse  shortage  of  over 
150,000.  It  Is  estimated  that  during  the 
1970's,  our  population  will  increase  by 
29  million  persons,  and  by  1980,  over  a 
million  nurses  will  be  needed  to  give  ade- 
quate care  to  our  citizens.  Although  we 
now  have  about  700,000  practicing  regis- 
tered nurses,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
accelerate  our  nurse  training  programs 
if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  need. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well  being  of  all  Americans 
that  we  approve  H.R.  8630,  the  Nurse 
Training  Act.  This  important  legislation 
continues  for  3  years — title  Vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act — and  au- 
thorizes Federal  assistance  for  a  variety 
of  programs  which  support  the  training 
of  nurses. 

Our  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  medi- 
cal facilities  are  faced  with  many  more 
patients  than  there  are  skilled  nurses  to 
care  for  them.  This  can  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  medicare  program,  which 
though  enacted  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, brought  17,000,000  people  into 
health  coverage,  causing  a  great  burden 
in  terms  of  overworked  hospitals  and 
medical  manpower.  The  well -publicized 
inadequate  care  to  our  aged  given  by 
many  nursing  homes  is  caused  in  great 
part  by  too  few  registered  nurses  on  their 
staffs. 

My  own  State  of  Maine  presently  has 
7,551  practicing  registered  nurses,  to 
serve  a  population  of  slightly  under  a 
million.  An  indication  of  the  need  of  more 
nurse  manpower  is  evidenced  by  a  sit- 
uation in  Aroostok  County,  where  at 
Jackman  Station,  a  14-bed  hospital 
closes  periodically  throughout  the  year 
because  of  lack  of  health  personnel.  This 
hospital  has  tried  to  seek  the  services  of 
nurses  from  religious  orders  in  Canada, 
in  order  to  have  a  full  staff. 

In  light  of  the  serious  need  for  addi- 


tiontd  professional  nurses  to  care  for  our 
expanding  population,  and  the  rising 
costs  of  education,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  provide  the  financial  assistance  neces- 
sary to  encourage  more  people  to  enter 
the  nursing  field.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
8630,  the  Nurse  Training  Act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  grentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso). 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  8630,  the  Niuses  Training  Act 
of  1971. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  nurses 
in  every  part  of  our  Nation.  The  demand 
for  nursing  services  increases  yearly  as 
our  population  grows  and  new  and  broad- 
er nursing  roles  are  develooed.  Today, 
the  estimate  of  need  for  1980  stands  at 
1,100,000  registered  nurses.  675,000  li- 
censed practlc£d  nurses,  and  550,000 
aides.  Not  nearly  enough  nurses  are  being 
trained  to  fill  this  need.  Moreover,  large 
numbers  of  qualified  teachers,  supervi- 
sors, administrators,  and  clinical  special- 
ists are  required  as  our  health  care  pro- 
grams 9xe  extended. 

HJl.  8630  would  extend  the  nurse 
training  provisions  of  title  vm  of  the 
Public  Hesdth  Service  Act  for  3  years 
with  some  modifications.  I  strongly  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  bill  and  its  pro- 
visions for  recniitment  and  training  of 
increased  numbers  of  nurses  at  diploma, 
associate  degree,  and  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing. 

The  extension  of  title  vm  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  coverage  is  a  step  toward 
increasing  the  supply  and  improving  the 
geographic  distribution  of  critically  need- 
ed nursing  personnel.  Total  admissions 
per  year  in  State  approved  schools  of 
nursing  have  increased  by  over  25,000 
during  the  past  decade,  and  total  enroll- 
ment per  year  has  climbed  by  over  45,000 
during  the  same  time.  The  urgent  need 
for  corresponding  increases  In  funds  for 
construction  of  new  teaching  facilities  is 
recognized  by  the  bill's  extension  of  the 
present  authority  for  grants  for  construc- 
tion, its  increase  in  the  maximum  Federal 
share  of  total  construction  costs,  and  its 
provisions  for  tJie  construction  of  interim 
facilities  to  provide  teaching  space  on  a 
short-term  basis  while  facilities  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  are  being 
planned  and  constructed. 

The  bill  also  permits  loan  guarantees 
and  interest  subsidies  to  assist  in  financ- 
ing construction  projects.  Special  proj- 
ect grants  will  assist  schools  of  nursing  in 
serious  financial  straits  to  meet  opera- 
tional costs  required  to  maintain  quality 
programs  or  to  meet  accreditation  re- 
quirements. 

To  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
nurse  training  programs,  especially 
through  the  cooperation  of  existing  aca- 
demic and  service  institutions,  the  bill 
provides  special  authority  for  "start-up" 
grants.  Capitation  grants,  requiring 
schools  to  actively  seek  expansion  of  en- 
rollment, will  help  fill  the  gap  between 
costs  of  educating  nurses  and  income 
from  tuition  and  fees. 

Nursing  students  will  benefit  directly 
from  the  enactment  of  H.R.  8630  through 
its  provisions  for  financial  aid  as  well 
as  through  its  efforts  to  improve  the 


quality  of  nursing  education.  The  legis- 
lation authorizes  $83  million  over  3  fiscal 
years  for  innovations  such  as  Interdia- 
ciplinary  programs  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  academic  institu- 
tions and  hospitals  supplying  necessary 
clinical  experience.  Nursing  student  loans 
as  well  as  provisions  permitting  borrow- 
ers to  cancel  portions  of  a  loan  and  in- 
terest are  continued.  A  new  provision 
would  permit  up  to  $10,000  of  a  loan  and 
interest  to  be  cancelled  upon  completion 
of  at  least  3  years  of  full-time  profession- 
al service  in  a  designated  area  of  acute 
nursing  shortage.  Besides  alleviating  the 
imbalance  in  geographical  distribution 
of  nurses,  this  provision  would  provide 
an  additional  inducement  for  nurses  to 
remain  in  active  practice. 

The  program  of  scholarships  would  be 
extended  and  the  maximum  amount 
available  to  any  one  student  would  be 
increased  to  $2,000  per  year,  providing 
authority  for  approximately  102.000 
scholarships. 

An  important  irmovation  is  the  em. 
phasis  on  imaginative  attempts  to  broad- 
en the  base  of  recruitment  by  aicourag- 
ing  the  active  search  among  men,  ma- 
ture adults,  and  members  of  certain  eth- 
nic groups  for  persons  with  potential  for 
nurse  training.  By  drawing  from  a  va- 
riety of  candidates,  the  quality  of  nurses 
will  keep  up  with  the  complexity  of  serv- 
ices and  cultural  needs  of  patients. 

The  legislation  provides  $66  million 
over  3  fiscal  years  for  advanced  trainee- 
ships  in  order  to  prranote  increased  pro- 
fessional awareness,  to  create  career  op- 
portunities for  individuals,  and  to  assure 
an  adequate  number  of  liighly  qualified 
teachers,  clinical  specialists,  and  super- 
visors. During  the  past  7  years  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  the  num- 
ber of  initial  programs  of  nursing  edu- 
cation has  increased  by  approximately 
15  percent.  The  number  of  unfilled  facul- 
ty positions  has  grown  accordingly. 
Academic  and  clinical  prepEu^tion  neces- 
sary for  such  responsibility  increases 
with  the  range  of  services  demanded  and 
supplied. 

Providing  health  care  requires  even 
more  than  personal  dedication.  The  nurse 
of  today  is  asked  to  function  with  pro. 
f  essional  competence  in  a  field  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  traditional  hospitid 
setting.  Nurses  reach  out  to  every  com- 
munity in  fulfilling  their  responsibility 
to  prevent  illness  and  maintain  the 
highest  standards  of  health.  Tlie  nurs- 
ing profession  needs  the  funds  that  HJl. 
8630  would  provide  for  improvements  in 
the  academic  and  clinical  educati(xi  of 
increased  numbers  of  nurses. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  effective  national  policy 
directed  toward  Improving  the  quantity 
and  availability  of  health  services  in  the 
United  States  necessarily  depends  upon 
our  willingness  to  encourage  young 
Americans  to  enter  careers  in  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing.  In  1964,  Congress  en- 
acted the  original  Nurse  Training  Act  as 
a  means  of  achieving  precisely  this  goal. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend and  Improve  upon  the  nurse  train- 
ing program  begun  several  years  ago. 
HJl.  8630,  \i\e  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971.  provides  some  $710  million  over 
3  fiscal  years  to  maintain  and  IncreaM 
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the  supply  of  trained  professional  nurses 
in  the  United  States.  By  1980,  It  is  es- 
timated that  we  will  require  1,100,000 
nurses  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  health  services.  Without  this 
new  legislation,  existing  shortages  of 
nurse  personnel — already  very  acute — 
will  grow  to  grave  proportions.  H.R. 
8630  should  therefore  be  given  over- 
whelming support  from  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  bill  makes  new  moneys  available 
to  support  the  construction  of  new  teach- 
ing facilities  and  for  the  replacement 
and  rehaUlltatlon  of  existing  nurse 
trKLning  institutions.  Institutional  as- 
sistance will  be  provided  in  the  form  of 
cai^tation  grants  to  support  the  contin- 
ued operations  of  nurse  training  schools. 

For  prospective  nursing  students  there 
are  new  Incoitives  In  this  biU.  Loan  as- 
sistance is  improved  by  increasing  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  a  student 
may  borrow  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  dur- 
ing her  professional  basic  training.  What 
is  more,  up  to  75  percent  of  any  out- 
standing educational  loans  can  be  can- 
c^ed.  if  the  graduate  nurse  agrees  to 
practice  in  areas  where  there  are  criti- 
cal shortages  of  skilled  nursing  person- 
nd.  Additional  scholarship  money  is  also 
provided  for  imder  the  new  legislation, 
llie  maTlmiim  amoimt  of  an  annual 
scholarrtilp  would  be  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000.  an(<  it  is  hoped  that 
schools  will  thereby  be  able  to  attract  to 
nursing  the  young  pe<H>)e  who  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  professional 
training. 

In  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  H  Jl.  8630  repre. 
aents  a  new  and  bold  commitment  by 
Congress  toward  expanding  the  sore^ 
needed  persoimel  resources  this  coun- 
try needs  if  health  care  is,  in  fact,  ever 
to  become  a  "right"  for  every  citizen  to 
enjoy.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  lend  his  or  her  wholehearted  support 
for  this  important  proposal. 

Mr.  SIKEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of 
no  more  critical  need  in  the  Nation  to- 
day than  the  urgent  requirement  for 
more  nurses  to  care  for  our  sick. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  are  not 
keying  pace  with  the  increaaed  demand 
for  highly  trained.  prafeesloQal  nurses. 
Increased  patient  loads  in  our  major  hos- 
pitals, crttieal  shortages  of  nurses  in  the 
smaller  Instltutlans.  and  the  growing 
conqilexlty  of  health  care  has  created  a 
demand  that  the  Federal  OoTemment 
take  steps  to  boMer  the  capability  of 
teaching  facilities  to  train  nurses  and. 
at  the  same  time,  provide  ofScial  Federal 
flDoooragemeDt  f(»-  young  people  to  enter 
upon  this  moat  ?n»thwhite  and  reward- 
ing career  with  the  least  amount  of  per- 
sonal hardship  during  training. 

For  theee,  and  other  reasons.  I  fully 
siqwort  the  concept  at  HJl.  8630  and 
■indlar  bills  aimed  at  meeting  tMs  urgent 
lequiremenL  In  fact.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  this  ledalatlan. 

The  bill  we  are  ocnaidering  today  will 
provide  Federal  awdstanoe  for  trainee- 
ships  and  loans  for  student  nursea  as  well 
as  hdp  to  teaching  InatitutioDs  in  the  way 
of  oonstructloi  and  improvement  grants. 
Passage  o<  this  Mil  will  enaUe  the  Na- 
tion's nurse  trahilng  institutians  to  de- 
velop new  and  meaningful  programs  to 
devekv)  nurses  skiUed  in  the  newest  tech- 
niques of  medical  care.  This  bill  will  help 


shape  the  future  of  health  care  across 
our  land,  for  with  funds  provided  by  this 
bill,  institutions  can  trsdn  men  and 
women  in  new  skills  heretofore  unavail- 
able to  the  medical  field. 

To  say  that  America  needs  more  nurses 
is  truly  an  imderstatement.  America 
must  have  more  nurses  if  those  In  need 
of  medical  care  are  to  receive  it. 

Passage  of  H.R.  8630  will  be  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone 
who  has  ever  been  exposed  to  health  care 
realizes  the  value  of  a  good  nurse.  "Hiey 
are  a  vital  member  of  the  health  care 
team.  This  nursing  training  bill  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  health  manpower 
bill  we  considered  today  in  meeting  this 
country's  health  care  needs.  There  is 
presently  a  shortage  of  150,000  nurses 
and,  if  we  do  not  act  today  to  alleviate 
that  shortage,  it  may  be  too  late  to  try 
to  catch  up  tomorrow. 

HJl.  8630  authorizes  the  expenditure 
of  $594.5  million  over  the  next  3  years. 
One  hundred  and  five  million  dollars  of 
this  amount  would  go  for  construction, 
replacement,  and  rehabilitation  of  nurses 
training  facilities.  Also,  this  bill  contains 
$132  million  for  student  loans  and  schol- 
arships. The  need  for  increased  financial 
aid  to  students  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  several  times  in  the  last  few 
weeks  by  yoxmg  people  In  my  district  who 
have  expressed  a  sincere  Interest  In  en- 
tering the  health  fields,  but  do  not  have 
the  economic  resources  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  health  education.  We  will  be  help- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole  by  helping 
these  people  train  themselves  as  health 
professionals. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this 
Nurse  Training  Act  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  passage. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  American  nurse  Ls  becom- 
ing increasingly  responsible  for  a  number 
of  areas  of  patient  care  which  previously 
had  been  only  the  province  of  doctors.  In 
suidltlon,  nurses  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  field  whose  technology  is  becom- 
ing more  complex  each  day.  Today's 
nurse  is  a  professional  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  support  the  Nurses  Training  Act  be- 
cause unfortimately  professional  nurses 
are  in  critically  short  supply.  This  short- 
age will  reach  crisis  proportions  unless 
Federal  assistance  is  given  to  programs 
of  trtUning  in  musing. 

A  nursing  education  is  an  expensive 
proposition.  There  can  be  no  skimping 
where  the  care  of  human  life  is  involved. 
Nurses  must  be  trained  to  use  the  sophis- 
ticated machinery  which  have  become  an 
integral  part  of  everyday  health  care. 
Yet  few  families  or  IndlvlduAls  have  the 
resources  to  purchase  such  an  education. 
Through  the  Nurses  Training  Act. 
money  will  be  available  for  scholarships 
and  tuition  loans,  as  wdl  as  loans  for 
building  Increased  numbers  of  facilities. 
And  because  a  greater  number  of  nursing 
students  will  mean  a  greater  demand  for 
VNTofessors.  the  act  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  subsidized  advanced  traineeships. 
Our  yoimg  people,  the  recent  high 
sohool  and  oollege  graduates,  will  not  be 
the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. An  effort  wUl  be  made  to  utilize 
the  training  of  former  military  coriTsmen 
who  have  had  much  practical  experience 


in  nursing.  Retiring  firemen  and  police- 
men and  older  men  and  women  who  have 
completed  one  career  and  are  not  ready 
to  retire,  will  all  be  encouraged  to  con- 
sider nursing  as  a  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  al- 
ready shown  its  effectiveness  by  substan- 
tially increasing  the  number  of  nursing 
students  we  have  graduated  in  the  last 
6  years.  But  we  need  more,  many  more, 
and  so  I  lu-ge  the  passage  of  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  SPRINGEai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assmbled, 

SHORT  TVTLX;  SErZXXNCB  TO  ACT 

SacnoiT  1.  (a)  Tbla  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

CONSTKUCnON     CRANTB 

8bc.  2.  (a)  Authorization  lxtxi.. — Section 
801  (43  U.8.C.  29fl(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"AUTHORIZATION    OT    APPROPRIATION »    FOR 
CONSTRUCTION    GRANTS 

"See.  801.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
IH-oprlated  for  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  facllltlee  for  coUegUte,  as- 
sociate degree,  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, and  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  replace- 
ment or  rehabUitatlon  of  existing  faculties 
for  such  schools,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  SSS.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  MO,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974." 

(b)  Pbdkrai.  SHARK. — Clausc  (A)  of  section 
803(a)  (42  U.S.C.  39«b(a))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6«%  per  centum"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "76  per  centum";  and  clause 
(B)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "66%  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "76  per  centum"  and  by  striking  out 
"50  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"67  pef  centum". 

(c)  Loan  cuarantkis. — Part  A  of  this  title 
vm  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  808 
(43  tJB.C.  2»eg)   the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"LOAN  OUARANTKXS 

"Sk.  800.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  schools  of  nursing  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  for  training  faculties,  the 
Secretary  may,  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1971,  and  ending  with  the  cloee  of 
June  30.  1974,  guarantee  (In  accordance  with 
this  section  and  subject  to  subsection  (f ) ) 
to  non-Pederal  lenders  making  loans  to  such 
schools  for  such  construction  projects  pay- 
ment when  due  of  the  principal  of  and  In- 
terest on.  any  loan  for  construction  of  such 
faculties  If  the  loan  was  made  to  a  school 
which  Is  eligible  (as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary)  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  to  assist  a  construction  project  for 
such  facilities.  The  Secretary  may  make  com- 
mitments, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  such  loan  guarantees  prior  to  the  mak- 
ing ol  such  loans.  No  such  loan  guarantee 
(1)  may,  except  under  such  special  circum- 
stances and  under  such  conditions  as  are 
preacrlbed  by  regulatlooa,  apply  to  any 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  grant  for 
construction  under  thU  part  or  any  other  law 
of  the  United  States,  exceeds  90  per  centum 
at  the  cost  of  oonatrucUon  of  the  project,  or 
(3)  may  apply  to  more  than  90  pw  centum 
of  the  loos  of  principal  of  and  Interest  on 
the  loan. 
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"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  private 
school  of  n»iislng  which  Is  eligible  (as  deter- 
mined under  regvilatlons  of  the  Secretary) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part  to  assist  a  con- 
struction project  for  training  faculties,  and 
to  whom  a  loan  has  been  made  by  a  non- 
Pederal  lender  to  assist  It  in  canVlng  out 
such  project,  the  Secretary,  dtirlng  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  ending  with  the 
cloee  of  June  30.  1974,  may,  subject  to  sub- 
section (f),  pay  to  the  holder  of  such  loan 
(and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  school  which 
received  such  loan)  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum  the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan. 

"(c)  A  loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  section  only 
upon  an  t4>pllcatlon  (submitted  in  such  man- 
ner and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  require)  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
not  approve  an  ^plication  for  a  loan  guar- 
antee or  IntM-eet  subsidy  payment  unless  he 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  se- 
curity (If  any) ,  and  schedule  and  amount  of 
repayments  with  respect  to  the  loan  are  suf- 
ficient to  (M-otect  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  are  otherwise  reason- 
able. Including  a  determination  that  the  rate 
of  interest  does  not  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may  not 
approve  an  application  for  a  loan  guarantee, 
unless  be  determines  that  the  loan  would  not 
be  available  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions without  the  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  (1)  The  United  SUtes  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recov«r  from  the  applicant  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  this  section  the  amount 
of  any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such  guar- 
antee, unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause 
waives  such  right  of  recovery:  and,  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  p«tfagraph 
(3),  any  terms  and  conditions,  applicable  to 
a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section  may  be 
modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  he 
determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  finan- 
cial Interest  of  the  United  Staites. 

"(3)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  In- 
contestable In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  niade,  and  as 
to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  in  rtilance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

"(e)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
a  loan  guarantee  and  interest  subsidy  fund 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  without  flsc^  year  limitation, 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts,  (1)  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this 
section,  and  (2)  for  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  section.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  sums  required  for  the  fund;  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  appropriated  for  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  may  not  exceed 
11,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  •2,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  •4,000,00  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3.  1974.  TTiere  shall  also  be  deposited 
In  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  other  property  or  assets  derived  by 
him  from  his  operations  under  this  section, 
including  any  money  derived  from  the  sale  of 


assets.  If  at  any  time  the  sums  In  the  fund 
are  Insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibUltlee  under  guarantees 
Issued  by  him  under  this  section  or  to  make 
Interest  subsidy  payments  authorized  by  this 
section,  he  is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  Acts.  Such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
rable maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  purchase 
any  notes  and  other  obligations  issued  here- 
under and  for  that  purpose  he  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  securities  may  be  issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums  bor- 
rowed under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  fund. 

"(f)  (1)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
issued  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  and  no 
agreement  to  make  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments may  be  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(b)  if  the  making  of  such  guarantee  or  the 
entering  Into  of  such  agreement  would  cause 
the  cumulative  total  of — 

"(A)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  subsection  (a)  In  such  fiscal  year, 
and 

"(B)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  with  respect  to  which  an  agree- 
ment to  make  Interest  subsidy  payments  is 
entered  into  under  subsection  (b)  in  such 
fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  ob- 
ligated under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  construction  grants;  except  that  this 
paragraph  shaU  not  apply  if  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  so  obligated  in  such  fiscal  year 
equals  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  section  801." 

(d)  INTBUM  FAdLrnxs. — 

(1)  Section  843(1)  (42  UjS.C.  208b(l)  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
lng: "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'buildings'  includes  interim  faculties.". 

(3)  Section  843  (42  VS.C.  298b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(J)  llie  term  'interim  facilities'  means 
teaching  facilities  designed  to  provide  teach- 
ing apace  on  a  short-term  (less  than  ten 
years)  basis  whUe  facilities  of  a  more  per- 
manent nature  are  being  planned  and  con- 
structed." 

(3)  Section  803(b)(3)  (A)  and  804  (43 
U.S.C.  a96(b)(2)(A),  20e(c)  are  each 
amended  by  inserting  "  (or  in  the  case  of  In- 
terim faculties,  within  such  shorter  period 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe)" Immediately  after  "twenty  years". 


(e)  Technical  amkndicxnt. — Section  802 
(a)  (ti  U.S.C.  2e6a(a)  )  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  803.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
a  grant  Is  sought)  by  which  applications 
for  grants  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed." 

SPECIAI,  PROJCCT  ORANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Authorization  l£vei.. — Section 
80e(a)  (43  U.S.C.  396g(a) )  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  For  payments  under  grants 
and  contracts  under  section  806  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  •30,(X)0,(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  yecLr  ending  June  30,  1972; 
•28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973;  and  •36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974." 

(b)  Assistance  AUTHORIZED. — ^Effective  with 
respect  to  appropriations  made  under  section 
808(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  296g(B) )  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971,  secUon  806  (43  U.S.C. 
296d)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"SPK^L    PROJECT    GRANTS    AND  COMTRACTB 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  Prom  appropriations  under 
section  808(a)  the  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  health  or 
educational  entity,  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  any  public  or  private  health  or  educa- 
tional entity,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  ooets 
of  speglal  projects  to — 

"(1)   assist  In — 

"(A)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic  institutions,  or 

"(B)   other  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween hospitals  or  academic  institutions, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs; 

"(3)  develop  training  programs,  and  train, 
for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of  nursing 
personnel,  including  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  pediatric  nurse  practitloneTB  or  other 
types  of  nurse  practitioners; 

"(3)  develop  programs  for  cooperative 
Interdisciplinary  training  among  schools  of 
nursing  and  schools  of  allied  health,  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  oeteopatby,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy,  public  health,  or  veterinary 
medicine,  including  training  for  the  use  oif 
the  team  ai^roach  to  the  delivery  of  health 
services; 

"(4)  assist  In  Increasing  the  supply,  or 
improving  the  distribution,  of  adequately 
trained  nursing  personnel  or  to  promote  the 
fuU  utUlzatlon  of  nursing  skills; 

"(5)  effect  significant  improvements  in  the 
currlcvilums  of  schools  of  nursing; 

"(6)  research,  develop,  or  demonstrate 
advances  in  the  various  fields  related  to  edu- 
cation in  nursing;  or 

"(7)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  nursing  education. 

Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
539;   4a  U.S.C.  6). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants 
from  appropriations  under  section  808(a)  to 
assist  public  or  nonprofit  schools  of  nursing 
which  are  In  smIous  financial  straits  to  meet 
operational  costs  required  to  maintain  qual- 
ity educational  programs  or  which  have 
special  need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
accreditation  requirements.  Any  such  grant 
may  be  made  upon  eruch  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary,  including  requirements  that 
the  school  agree  ( 1 )  to  disclose  any  financial 
information  or  data  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  that  school's  financial  distress,  (3) 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  and 
(3)  to  implement  any  operational  and  flnan- 
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dal  rtfomu  recommended  by  tb«  Secretary 
on  tbe  iMaU  of  tnfann»Uon  obtained  in  the 
couTM  of  tbe  comprehensive  ooet  uiAlysls 
•tudy  or  on  tbe  b»slB  at  other  relevant 
Information. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  ■rwlifance 
(Including  iwlrtance  under  this  aectlon 
which  may  be  provided  without  regard  to 
Mctlon  807)  to  the  heada  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to 
encourage  and  assist  In  the  utilization  of 
medical  facilities  under  their  Jurisdiction  for 
nune  training  programs." 

iMvriru  rioNAi.  okamts 

Sec.  4.  (a)  CArtTATTOK  OBAMT. — Effective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  under  section 
800(b)  of  tbe  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
XJS.C.  3Mg(b) )  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971.  subsection  (a)  of  section 
806  (42  n.S.C.  296e(a) )  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  800.  (a)  Prom  sums  ^propriated 
under  section  808(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  schools  of 
nursing,  with  approved  applications,  com- 
puted as  follows:  Each  school  shall  receive 
$aoo  for  each  full-time  student  enrolled  In 
such  school  In  such  year  (other  than  a 
student  enrolled  in  such  school  who  will 
graduate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c)(1),  from  such  school 
In  such  year) ,  and  9500  for  each  student 
enrolled  In  such  school  who  will  graduate 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (c)(1))  ftom  such  school  In 
such  year.  If  the  total  of  the  grants  to  be 
made  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  schools  with  approved  applications 
exceeds  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 80e(b)  for  such  grants,  the  amount  of 
the  grant  for  that  fiscal  year  to  each  such 
school  ahall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  determined  for  the 
school  for  that  fiscal  year  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  as  the  total  of  the  amounts 
approprlate4.under  such  section  for  that  year 
bears  the  amount  required  to  make  grants 
to  each  school  in  accordance  with  such 
sentence." 

(b)  KNWMxmirT  xnckkask. — Effective  with 
respect  to  grants  made  under  section  806  of 
mxth  Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
SO.  1971,  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"JxUy  1,  1963.  through  Jime  30.  1968.  by  at 
least  2V^  per  centum  of  such  average  first- 
year  enrollment,  or  by  five  students"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1066. 
through  June  SO,  1971,  by  at  least  5  per 
centiim  of  such  average  first-year  enrollment, 
or  by  ten  students".  The  last  sentence  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
or  that  the  required  Increase  would  create  an 
extreme  hardship  on  such  school". 

(c)  TscRNiCAL  AiacNDKXNT. — The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  S06(b)  (42  U.S.C.  396e(b)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1070" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973". 

(d)  ATTTHoaiZATXDif  LKVK.. — Subscctlon  (b) 
of  section  808  (42  U.S.C.  a96g(b) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  fallows : 

"(b)  For  grants  under  section  806  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  tM.OOO.- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
856.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1973;  and  860.000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1974." 

(e)  arA«T-TJT  oaAifTS. — ^Part  A  of  title  vm 
is  amended  by  adding  after  the  section  809 
of  such  tnie  added  by  section  2(c)  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"BTAKT-DV  OBAlrrS  POa  KXW  NTTXSI  TBACrOfO 
PBOOBAMB 

"Bmc.  810.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity to  assist  In  meeting  tbe  costs  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  or  initiating  new  programs 
of  nurse  training.  In  oondderlng  applica- 


tions for  grants  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account — 

"(1)  tbe  number  of  students  proposed  to 
be  enrolled  in  such  program,  and 

"(2)  tbe  other  resources  avallAble  to  such 
program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  each  appUoatlon  for  grant  as- 
sistance under  this  sectVon  for  a  new  pro- 
gram of  nurse  training  which  oon>talns  or  Is 
reasonably  supported  by  aasunknoes  that,  be- 
cause of  tbe  use  that  tbe  program  will  make 
of  existing  faclUtles  (Including  Federal  medi- 
cal faculties ) ,  It  will  be  able  to  acoel««te  the 
date  on  which  It  will  begin  Its  teaching  pro- 
gram. 

"(c)  No  grant  nwy  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  Bubmltited  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  InformaiUon,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determlDed  by  tbe  Secretary, 
but  In  no  event  may  any  graot  exceed  tlOO,- 
000  for  any  fiscal  year.  Payments  under  such 
grants  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbiuraement,  and  at  such  intervals  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  thU  section  not  to 
exceed  84,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  88,000.000  icec  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  812,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

TKAIKKCSnn'S 

Sec.  5.  Section  821(a)  (42  U.S.C.  397(a)) 
is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "<md"  after 
"1970,",  and  (2)  by  inserting  after  "1971." 
the  foUowlng;  "820,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972, 122.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  824.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,". 

U>AKB 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Loan  caxuKae.— 

( 1 )  Effective  with  respect  to  academic  years 
(or  their  equivalent  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  under  section  833  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  297)  ) 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  subeectlon  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "81.600"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "2,S0O". 

(2)  Section  833(a)  (42  U.S.C.  297(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "86.000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "110,000". 

(b)   Loan  canchxation  and  rxpatmxnt. — 

(1)  Section  823(b)(3)  (42  V&.C.  297b(c) 
(3) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except 
that"  and  all  that  follows  In  such  section 
down  through  and  Including  "may  be  can- 
celed". 

(2)  Section  823  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  In  the  case  of  any  individual — 

"(1)  who  has  received  a  baccalaureate  or 
associate  degree  in  nursing  (or  an  equiv- 
alent degree) ,  a  diploma  in  nursing,  or  a 
graduate  degree  in  nursing; 

"(3)  who  obtained  (A)  one  or  more  loans 
from  a  loan  fund  established  under  this 
part,  or  (B)  any  other  educaUonal  loan  for 
nurse  training  coats,  including  tuition,  fees, 
books,  suppUes,  and  other  related  education 
expenses  included  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  and 

"(3)  who  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  nurse  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  years  in  an  area  in  a  State 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  oonsulta- 
tton  with  the  appropriate  State  health  au- 
thority, to  have  a  shortage  oS  and  need  for 
niuraes: 


the  Secretary  shall  pay  whichever  is  the  least, 
$10,000  or  up  to  75  per  centum  cA  the  out- 
standing principal  and  Interest  on  the  total 
of  such  loans  upon  completion  by  that  Indi- 
vidual of  the  service  qteclfled  in  such  agree- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before  the 
due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan  in- 
stallment which  may  fall  due  within  the 
three-year  period  with  respect  to  which  the 
borrower  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3), 
upon  the  declaration  of  such  borrower,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  (and  supported  by  such 
other  evidence  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require),  that  the  borrower  Is  then  en- 
gaged as  described  by  paragrapti  (3),  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  engaged  for 
the  period  required  (in  the  absence  of  this 
sentence)  to  entitle  him  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  this  subsection  for 
such  period.  A  borrower  who  falls  to  fulfill 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  entered  into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  liable  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
made  puivuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  in 
consideration  of  such  agreement." 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon  to  such 
secUon  B23(b)(3)  — 

(A)  any  person  who  obtained  one  or  more 
loans  from  a  lowi  fund  established  under 
part  B  of  title  vm  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  who  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  became  eligible  for 
cancellation  o(  all  or  part  at  such  loans  (in- 
Qluding  accrued  interest)  at  the  15  per 
centum  annual  rate  authorized  by  such  sec- 
Uon 823(b)  (3)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  be- 
fore stich  date) ,  and  who  on  such  date  was 
not  engaged  in  a  practice  for  which  lo&n 
oancellatlon  at  such  rate  was  authorized 
under  such  section  (as  ao  in  effect) ,  may  at 
any  Ume  receive  cancellation  at  such  rate 
in  accordance  with  such  aectlon  (as  so  In 
effect);  and 

( B )  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  obtained 
one  or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  such  part  B  and  who  on  such 
date  was  engaged  In  a  practice  for  which 
cancellation  of  all  or  oart  of  such  loans  (in- 
cluding accrued  into^)  was  authorized  at 
such  rate  under  such  section  (as  so  In  effect) 
such  secUon  (aa  so'in  effect)  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  suob  person  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding such  loan  oanoeUation  untU  he 
terminates  such  praotlce. 

Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  person  from  entering  into  an 
agreement  for  such  loan  cancellAtlon  under 
section  823  (h)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  added  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub-j' 
section) .  I 

(c)  ATJTHomnsATioN  LXVTL. — Sectlon  824  (42' 
U.SC.  207c)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"and"  Immediately  after  "1970,",  (2)  by 
striking  out  "and  such  sums'  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "820,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  826,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endliig  June  SO,  1973,  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976",  and  (3)  by  striking  out  "before  July  1, 
1971"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "before 
July  I,  1974". 

(d)  TBCRNICAI.    AICKNDICZNTS. 

(1)  Section  836  (43  VB.C.  297e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  It 
ooours  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  837(a)  (1) 
(42  U.S.C.  297f)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"next  three  flsoa  years"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "next  six  fiscal  years". 

(3)  Section  8a2(b)  (4)  (43  UB.C.  307a(b) 
(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 

SCROLAISHIP  (BANTB 

Sbc.  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  adtxiiai- 
ahlp  grants  made  under  subwotlon   (a)   of 
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aeotkin  860  of  the  PuSiUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288c)  for  fiscal  yetua  beginning 
after  June  SO,  1871 — 

(1)  subsection  (b)  of  stioh  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  to  each  such  sdiool  siiaill  be  eqtial  to 
83,000  muttlpUed  by  one-iMitb  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  stixlents  at  such  school.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  sucoeedlng  fiscal  yean,  tbe 
grant  tmder  aubaectlon  (a)  shall  be  such 
amotmt  as  may  be  neceosary  to  enable  su<^ 
school  to  continue  "'»*''"£  payments  under 
sob(riartii^  awards  to  students  who  Initially 
received  suob  awards  out  of  graots  made  to 
tbe  ioboal  for  fiscal  yean  ending  before  Jtily 
1,  1974."; 

(2)  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  stich  sactloa  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "1970,  and  the 
next  fiscal  year"  In  cl*use  (A)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1972,  and  tbe  next  t^vro  fiscal 
years",  (B)  by  striking  out  "1971"  In  cUuse 

(B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1974",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "1972,  and  each  of  the 
three"  in  such  clause  and  Inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  "1976,  and  each  of  tiie  two";  and 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such  section  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,600"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  tJbereof  "$2,000". 

FCOOkAMS  TO   KNCOUBAOK  VTTU,   XmUZATION   OF 
NtrasINO  DUCATIONAI,  TALXNT 

Sec.  8.  Sectkm  866   (42  UjB.C.  397c-7)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"paonaAMH  to  KNCotrxAax  rtnx  tttiusation  or 

NITBaXNO  EDtTCATIONAL  TALXNT 

"Sac.  868.  (a)  To  assist  In  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  may 
make  grants  to  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private 
health  or  edticatlonal  entitles,  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  (not  to  exceed  8100,000  per 
year  per  contract)  with  pubUc  and  private 
heattli  or  eduoatlooal  enotlee,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  Identifying  Individuate  of  financial, 
educaUonal,  or  ctilttiral  need  with  a  poten- 
tial for  nurse  training  and  encouraging  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
poetseoondary  educational  training  in  the 
field  of  ntBBlng. 

"(2)  IdenOfying  other  Individuals  or 
classes  of  Individuals  with  a  potential  for 
nurse  training  and  encouraging  them  to  un- 
dertake training  In  the  field  of  nursing,  or 

"(3)  pubUdzlng  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  for  nursing  students.  Including  aid 
furnished  under  this  part. 
Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  this 
subeectlon  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U3.C. 
630;  41  V&.C.  6). 

"(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  Tti*>-ir>g  payments 
pursuant  to  gmnte  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,500,000  for  the  flaoal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30,  1972,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $4,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974." 

ABVISOaT   OOtTNCn. 

Bac.  S.  Section  841(a)  (1)  (42  UAC.  298(a) 
(1))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "sixteen  members"  in 
the  flrat  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "nineteen  members"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Four"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Three 
of  the  app<Hnted  members  abaU  l>e  selected 
from  fuU-tlme  students  enroUed  m  schools 
of  nursing,  four";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  student-members  of  the  Coim- 
cU  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one  year 
and  ahaU  be  eUglble  for  reappcrintment  to  the 
OouncU." 

ADVANCE   rCNDINC 

S«c.  10.  Part  C  of  tttle  vm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 


"ADVANCE   rUNSINC 

"Sec.  844.  Any  appropriation  Act  which 
appropriates  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
grants,  oontraets,  or  other  payments  under 
this  Utle  may  also  appropriate  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  the  funds  that  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  pajrments  for 
such  next  fiscal  year;  but  no  funds  may  be 
made  available  tfaerefrom  for  obllgaUon  for 
such  payments  before  the  fiscal  year  for 
whldi  such  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated." 

■XPOBT 

Sbc.  11.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  June  SO, 
1974,  a  final  report  on  tbe  admlnlstraUon 
of  UUe  vni  of  the  PubUc  Health  Swrloe  Act 
which  shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  n\imt>er  of  persons  entering  the 
nursing  profession  effected  under  such  UUe 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  an  esti- 
mate of  such  increase  effected  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  an  esU- 
mate  of  the  number  of  nurses  in  relaUon  to 
the  need  of  the  public  therefor;  and  an  ap- 
praisal of  tlUe  vm,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
to  meet  long-term  naUonal  needs  for  nurses. 
The  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  first  Interim  report  prior  to  June  30,  1973, 
and  a  second  Interim  report  prior  to  January 
31,  1974,  describing  his  preliminary  findings 
in  the  preparation  of  his  final  report. 

TSCHNICAI.   AMXNDIIXNTS 

Sec.  12.  Parts  A,  B,  and  C  (other  than  sec- 
Uon 841(a)  thereof)  of  UUe  Vm  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Oeneral" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary".  Section  803(b)  (43  U.S.C. 
296b (b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sur- 
geon General's"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary's".  Section  841(a)  (43  UjB.C. 
298(a) )  is  amended  by  stttking  out  "Surgeon 
Oeneral"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thoeof  "Sec- 
retary (or  his  delegate)". 

Mr.  STAOQERS  (during  the  reading) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Rigors,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COmCTTTXE   AMKNDICXNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will  report 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en   bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
Mbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  fis  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  IS,  begin- 
ning In  line  14,  ststke  out  "BffecUve  with  re- 
spect to"  and  aU  that  follows  down  through 
and  including  line  17  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng :  "The  first  sentence  al  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  secUon  806  (42  U.S.C.  296e)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'July  1,'  ". 

Page  13,  Une  23,  strike  out  "secUon"  and 
insert  "aulwecUon." 

Page  14,  Une  4.  strike  out  "1973"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

Page  16.  beginning  In  hne  11,  strike  out 
"tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "Jtine  SO,  1971". 

Page  17,  strike  out  lines  IS  through  17,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

the  Secretary  shall  upon  compleUon  by  that 
Individual  of  the  practice  specified  in  such 
agreement  pay,  for  and  on  his  behalf,  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  any  loan  of  bis 
described  In  paragraph  (2)  wtilch  U  out- 
standing on  the  date  he  Ix^lns  such  practice; 
except  that  the  total  amount  of  principal  of 


loans  of  any  stich  Individual  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  repay  under  this  subsecUon  may 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $10,000  or  76  per 
centum  of  the  total  amotint  of  principal  at 
such  Individual's  loans  outstanding  on  such 
date.  Notwithstanding  the  reqiUrement  of 
completion  of  practice,  the  Secretary  ahaU, 
on  or  before  the  due  date  thereof,  pay. 

The  committee  amendmoits  w^ 
agreed  to. 

AMBruatEMl  OWWtMMB  vt  Ka.  aoaBSS 

Mr.  ROGE3U3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocns:  Page 
25,  add  after  line  19  the  foUowlng: 

BXX  DXaCUMINATION 

Sec.  13.  TlUe  vm  la  amended  by  adding 
after  section  943  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 

"DISCanCtNATION    ON    BASIS    OP    8ZX    FKORIBrnD 

"Sec.  844.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy 
payment  tmder  this  Utle  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  any  school  of  nursing  unless  the  ap- 
pUoatlon  for  t<ie  grant,  loan  gtiarantee,  or 
Interest  subsidy  payment  contains  mbut^ 
anoes  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
school  will  not  dlacrkninate  on  the  baste  of 
sex  In  the  admlaiton  of  Individuals  to  lt« 
training  programa.  The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  Into  a  contract  under  this  UUe  with 
any  such  school  unless  the  school  ftimishes 
aasurances  satisfactory  to  ttie  Secretary  that 
It  wlU  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
in  the  admteston  of  Individuals  to  Its  train- 
ing programs." 

Mr.  ROGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grikn) 
to  the  previous  bill,  and  I  shall  not  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  (Thairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Bi4r.  STAGGERS.  I  would  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  be- 
ing adopted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illln(ds. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  gentleman  said 
it  was  similar? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  It  is  the  sam|  as  the 
Green  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Green  amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rocsss > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXNMcnm  oifuau  bt  kbs.  Mnnc 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amenctmenta  oifered  by  Mrs.  Mime:  On 
page  21,  Inaert  after  line  5  the  following: 

(e)  Expansion  or  Ei.iaiBii.rrT  ro%  loans. — 
Sections  82a(b)  (4)  and  8a3(b)(l)  and  the 
part  of  section  823(b)  (2)  preceding  clause 
(A)  thereof  (42  U.S.C.  297a(b)(4),  297b(b) 
(1),  297(b)  (2) )  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "full-time  course  of  study"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "full-time  or  half-time 
course  of  study", 
and. on 

Page  23,  strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
line  7;  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 
Insert  after  line  10  the  following: 

(3)  subsection  {c)(l)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  half-time"  Imme- 
diately alter  "f\ill-tlme"  each  place  It  occurs. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  two  amendments  to  B.B..  8630,  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971. 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  matter  covered  by 
my  amendments  before  the  committee 
during  its  hearings  on  this  important 
legislation,  but  only  recently  was  the 
problem  Involved  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  for  permitting  ccmsidera- 
tion  on  the  floor. 

In  brief,  my  first  amendment  would 
allow  nursing  loans  to  be  made  available 
to  half-time  students  as  well  as  full-time 
students.  The  present  law  specifies  that 
full-time  students  are  eligible  for  these 
loans,  but  I  feel  that  circumstances  war- 
rant their  extension  to  hsJf -time  nursing 
students,  too.  My  second  amendment 
makes  a  similar  provision  for  half-time 
scholarships  for  nursing  students. 

I  was  advised  by  a  nursing  education 
supervisor  at  a  hospital  in  Hawaii  that 
while  many  of  the  nurses  are  graduates  of 
hospital  nursing  courses,  they  do  not 
have  degrees  in  nursing.  Recently,  the 
nursing  schools  closed  and  all  students 
are  now  required  to  attend  the  University 
of  Hawaii  to  become  nurses.  The  nonde- 
gree  nurses  aie  consequently  realizing 
that  it  Is  Important  for  them  to  go  back 
to  school  and  acquire  a  degree. 

A  community  college  an.  the  island  con- 
cerned has  developed  a  new  program  that 
would  recognize  the  experience  of  the 
nondegree  nurses  as  a  partial  credit  to- 
ward a^  degree  in  general  studies.  There 
are  about  30  nurses  who  are  interested 
in  this  opportunity.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  unable  to  attend  college  (xi  a 
full-time  basis.  They  are  already  em- 
ployed and  badly  needed  In  our  hospitals. 

Even  if  they  were  able  to  enter  college 
full  time,  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so  be- 
cause this  would  create  a  shortage  in  a 
vital  area  of  nursing. 

As  I  looked  at  this  problem,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  was  an  even  wider  need 
for  half-time  assistance.  This  entire  bill 
is  addressed  to  a  serious  nationwide 
shortage  In  trained  professional  nurses, 
and  I  believe  that  the  availability  of  aid 
for  half-time  studies  would  go  far  to- 
ward remedying  this  situation. 

There  may  be  many  persons  in  all  of 
our  States  who  would  be  interested  in 


the  profession  of  nursing,  but  lack  the 
means  of  attending  college  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  My  amendment  would  permit 
them  to  study  half  time  where  courses 
were  offered  or  could  be  developed, 
meanwhile  holding  other  Jobs  or  tend- 
ing to  their  families. 

My  amendment  does  not  require  that 
any  specific  amount  be  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  of  half-time  assistance.  It  would 
be  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency. 

I  would  merely  like  to  remove  stat- 
utory limitations  which  do  not  allow  this 
discretionary  flexibility  at  the  moment. 
I  think  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  capable  of  deter- 
mining the  proper  requirements  and 
standards  for  this  assistance.  My  intent 
is  that  as  far  as  possible  the  policies 
should  remain  the  same  except  that  half- 
time  assistance  would  be  available  where 
needed. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  say  that  on  this  side  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  and  would  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
on  the  minority  side  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  HawaU  (Mrs.  Mink). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKKDXENT    OITCKXD    BT    MR.    SMITR    OF    IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa : 
On  page  20.  after  line  8,  Insert  the  following 
and  redesignate  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly : 

'*(c)  Altexnatk  Rxpatmknt. — Section  823 
(b)  (42  US.C.  297b)  U  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  lieu  of  payments  required  under 
this  section,  an  Institution  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  student  providing  that, 
beginning  with  the  student's  second  taxable 
year  which  begins  after  the  student  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study,  re- 
payments shall  be  made  at  a  rate  for  each 
taxable  year  equal  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
person's  personal  net  taxable  Income  for  such 
year,  as  defined  or  determined  by  section  63 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  until 
such  loan  is  repaid. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  almost  everyone  agrees  that  we 
have  a  crisis  In  our  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. Some  would  disagree  as  to  how  to 
take  care  of  It.  Some  would  just  pour 
more  money  Into  the  present  system.  I 
happen  to  think  we  must  reform  tbe 
system. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  nice  to  hope 
that  this  bill  that  was  passed  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  help  educate  physicians 
will  provide  enough  doctors  so  that 
everybody  can  have  a  specialist  for  every 
ailment  they  have,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  going  to  happen.  The  only  way  we 
will  have  adequate  medical  service  in 
this  country  is  to  delegate  some  of  the 
doctors'  responsibility  to  the  nurses.  And 


that  is  tbe  reason  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill.  But  we  cannot  delegate  those 
responsibilities  unless  there  are  plenty 
of  good  nurses. 

About  70  percent  of  our  school  teach- 
ers in  many  areas  of  this  country,  are 
married  women  whose  children  are  at 
least  past  the  preschool  stage,  and  that 
is  exactly  where  a  big  increase  in  the 
supply  of  the  nurses  are  going  to  have 
to  come  from.  Since  we  do  not  have  an 
adequate  source  of  nurses  in  this  coim- 
try,  the  question  is  how  do  we  get  these 
nurses?  Well,  if  a  yoimg  woman  is  poor 
enough  and  If  her  parents  are  poor 
enough,  she  can  get  a  scholarship.  In 
many  places,  she  can  get  all  the  money 
she  needs.  Or,  if  your  parents  are  wealthy 
enough,  her  parents  can  pay  her  way. 
But  what  if  she  is  just  a  good,  young  all- 
American  girl  whose  parents  are  average 
in  this  country,  who  make  about  8  or 
10  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  she  ex- 
pects during  her  lifetime  to  work  about 
25  of  the  next  30  years  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  a  family? 

She  walks  in  to  get  a  loan.  She  Is  faced 
with  an  inflexible  repajonent  schedule — 
10  percent  each  year  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan  for  10  years.  If  she  is  out  of 
the  job  market  a  couple  of  years,  she  is 
in  default  on  her  loan  and  carried  on  the 
list  of  defaults.  She  gets  so  far  behind, 
it  seems  she  had  just  as  well  never  expect 
to  catch  up.  The  prospect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  just  too  much  for  some  of  these 
young  women  who  are  18  and  19  years  of 
age  to  face.  They  say — I  do  not  know  for 
sure  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  hope  to  get 
married.  I  hope  to  have  a  family  and  I 
do  not  want  a  rigid  repayment  schedule 
for  a  large  debt. 

What  this  amendment  does  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  in  this  kind  of  an  event,  the 
nursing  school  can  say — OK,  we  will  per- 
mit you  to  repay  a  certain  percentage  of 
your  income  per  year  in  lieu  of  a  rigid 
repayment  schedule.  In  those  years  you 
work,  you  wUl  pay  and  in  those  years 
you  do  not  work,  you  will  not  pay. 

This  they  can  understand.  It  does  not 
bind  them  unduly  during  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  this  is  what  they  will 
accept. 

Several  of  the  nursing  school  people 
have  been  before  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  they  tell  us  that  this 
will  help  a  great  deal  to  get  some  of  the 
good  young  women  of  America  that  they 
want  and  they  have  not  beoi  able  to  get 
into  the  nursing  schools. 

If  we  are  going  to  extend  the  nursing 
schools,  they  are  going  to  have  to  take 
care  of  this  kind  of  problem  so  I  say  it  \s 
about  time  we  started  thinking  about 
these  kinds  of  problems.  I  do  not  think 
this  bill  is  sensitive  as  to  this  particu- 
lar problem  and  I  would  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
do  so  very  reluctantly  because  I  consider 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  ^x>ken,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sidth),  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  we  have  and,  certainly, 
consider  him  as  one  (A  my  great  and  good 
friends. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  subcommittee  In 
their  wisdom  have  decided  that  this  is 
not  appropriate  to  the  bill.  I  can  remem- 
ber— it  seons  to  me  it  was  in  1968  that 
the  gentleman  offered  the  same  amend- 
ment and  we  opposed  it  at  that  time. 
It  was  not  put  Into  the  legislation  this 
time  and  it  is  not  in  the  legislation.  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  the  subcommittee  in  their  wis- 
dom feel  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  SPRTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  very  sound 
reasons  for  opposing  this  amendment. 

lliere  ia  no  reason  why  nurses  should 
not  repay  a  loan  and  all  the  nurses  I 
know  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Under  the  gentlem?n's  amendment  it 
would  be  possitde  imder  certain  circum- 
stances that  the  loan  never  would  be  re- 
paid because  it  calls  for  5  percent;  of  the 
net  InccHne. 

In  some  circumstances  she  would  work 
and  never  pay  anything  or  even  be  re- 
quired to  pay  anything  in  her  entire  life- 
time. Let  me  show  you  what  the  bill  does 
do — a  nurse  can  get  10  percent  a  year 
up  to  one-half  of  the  loan  or  50  percent 
of  the  total  for  working  in  any  pubUc 
or  nonprofit  institution. 

She  can  get  50  percent  for  just  work- 
ing and  she  can  get  75  percent  forgive- 
ness in  3  years  if  she  works  in  a  shortage 
area. 

This  is  not  any  burden  on  anybody.  We 
give  them  every  oiHX>rtunity  to  have 
forglvenesB  of  a  loan  and  it  is  not  forc- 
ing anjrthing  upon  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  are  talking  about  the  years  that  she 
is  working.  My  amendment  is  pot  di- 
rected at  repayment  obligations  during 
those  years.  When  she  is  worlOng,  let  her 
repay  the  loan.  You  are  sashing  that  she 
should  be  repaying  those  years  that  she 
is  working. 

What  about  the  years  when  she  has 
several  children — preschool-age  children 
or  does  not  work? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  am  talking  about 
the  years  right  after  she  graduates  when 
she  expects  to  work  and  that  first  period 
of  years  we  expect  to  get  the  loan  repaid. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  she  does  not 
repay  the  regular  loan,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  It  back  anyway. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  But  the  way  the 
gentleman  has  it  if,  for  instance,  she  had 
no  net  Income  over  the  years,  she  could 
carry  that  on  her  income  tax  In  certain 
ways  and  If  she  has  no  Income  tax  at  all, 
certainly,  she  would  never  be  required  to 
pay  anything. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  fact  is  that 
the  worst  possible  time  for  the  repay- 
ment to  be  infiexible  is  the  first  years 
immediately  after  she  graduates  because 
that  is  when  she  has  young  children  and 
the  best  time  to  repay  Is  a  few,  years 
later.  If  she  is  in  that  situation,  she  still 
has  30  years  to  pay. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
m«ui  is  mistaken  on  this  because  I  think 
you  will  find  most  of  the  nurses  working 


are  young  nurses  and  immediately  after 
they  get  married. 

We  have  three  all  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. But  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  would  have  returned  all 
of  this  money  back  to  the  Treasiiry  In 
the  time  that  they  worked  for  the  loan. 
But  If  you  are  going  to  stretch  this  out  to 
those  years  where  you  can  just  take  5 
percent  and  that  is  all,  and  that  is  the 
only  obligation  she  would  have,  I  can  fig- 
ure ways  by  which,  if  she  Is  a  smart  op- 
erator, she  would  never  repay  the  loan 
or  any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  are  saying 
that  the  nursing  schools  to  whom  stu- 
dents apply  for  a  loan,  students  who  need 
and  want  a  loan,  that  those  nursing 
schools  and  their  loan  officers  would  be 
too  generous  and  lend  money  to  such 
people. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Certainly  they  are 
going  to  give  the  money  to  the  pe<4>le 
who  are  in  need.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  need.  The  question  is  how  and  imder 
what  circumstances  we  shall  require  the 
loan  to  be  repaid.  What  seems  far  more 
important  is  that  we  must  measure  those 
in  the  same  way  we  have  measured  other 
loans.  To  change  the  form  of  payment 
would  require  us  to  be  back  next  year 
with  a  modification  of  repayment  terms 
for  everybody  else  under  this  program; 
$10,000  is  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
give  to  anybody  to  allow  them  to  be 
educated.  It  certainly  is  not  nearly  as 
much  as  a  doctor  requires,  I  am  willing 
to  concede  to  the  gentleman.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  a  sizable  amount  of  money  to 
encourage  a  person  who  does  not  have 
money  to  go  to  a  nursing  school  to  be 
trained  In  that  profession. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  for 
us  to  give  the  idea  here  that  there  would 
be  a  possibility  that  these  loans  would 
not  be  repaid.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
worst  thing  we  could  do,  so  far  as  the 
Congress  is  concerned,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  that  in  a  program  imder  which 
we  are  lending  public  funds,  we  are  not 
expecting  very  prompt  payment  of  the 
loans. 

May  I  say  this  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Iowa,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  that  the  rate  of  re- 
payment on  all  of  these  loans  of  all  kinds 
is  very  high.  We  have  had  excellent  re- 
payment. We  have  not  had  any  objection 
to  the  way  in  which  these  repayments 
are  made.  The  good  part  of  the  program, 
and  the  reason  I  recommend  this  pro- 
gram so  strongly,  is  that  we  are  getting 
the  money  back,  and  that  is  because  we 
have  set  up  a  sound  method  by  vrtiich  we 
can  expect  repayment  with  forgiveness 
of  50  percent,  under  other  conditions 
75  percent,  and  other  conditions  under 
which  they  do  not  have  to  repay  any- 
thing. We  are  giving  the  advantage  to 
the  people  who  apply  for  these  loans. 

Mr.  SMTIU  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman will  realize  that  the  default  rate 
has  been  rising  and  I  think  that  about 
half  of  those  who  do  not  repay  should 
not  be  considered  bad  risks  for  it  Is  really 
not  their  fault.  Iliey  have  a  particular 
circumstance  \haX  puts  them  out  of  the 
job  market  for  a  year  or  two.  They  should 
not  be  in  the  bad  debt  category. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  My  concern  li  that  the 
amendment  would  not  encourage  people 
to  go  into  nursing  but  to  stop  working. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  «icour- 
age  young  ladies  to  do,  to  work,  to  be 
niu-ses.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  we  should  write  this  into 
the  contract.  I  would  unge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  C(Hnmlttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
<  Mr.  Gray  )  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8630)  to  amend  tiUe  VHI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
training  increased  numbers  of  nurses, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  482,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  questicm  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
Uiem  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  screed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  324,  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  108,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  177] 

YEAS— 324 

Abbltt 

Blaggl 

Carney 

Abemethy 

Blester 

Carter 

Abourezk 

Blackburn 

Casey,  Tex. 

Abzug 

Blanton 

Chamberlain 

Addabbo 

Blatnlk 

Chappell 

Anderson, 

Boggs 

Chisholm 

Calif. 

Bo  land 

Clark 

Anderson,  m. 

Bellini 

Clausen. 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Don  H. 

Tenn. 

Bray 

Clawson,  Del 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brlnkley 

Clay 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

CoUlns,  m. 

N.  Dak. 

Brotonan 

Colmer 

Annunzlo 

Brown,  Mich. 

Conte 

Archer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Conyers 

Arends 

Burke,  Fla. 

Coughlln 

Ashley 

Burke,  Mass. 

Culver 

Aspln 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Daniel,  Va. 

AsplnaU 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Badlllo 

Burton 

Davis,  B.C. 

Beglch 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Davis.  WU. 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Bennett 

Byron 

DeUenback 

Bergland 

Cabell 

Dellums 

Betts 

Camp 

Denholm 

Bevlll 

Carey,  N.Y. 
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I>rwln*kl 
Dlcklnaon 

DlggB 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulikl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Eckhardt 

Kdmondaon 

Bffwards,  Ala. 

Bdwarda.  Calif. 

BUberg 

Erl»nbom 

KKh 

Eahleman 

Erana,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Paac«n 

Plndley 

nah 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Prenzel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakla 
Oallagher 
Oarmata 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Graaso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Oude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanley 

Harrington 

Haraba 

Harvey 

Hays 

H«bert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HlllU 

Hogan 

Rollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 


Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Km 

King 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

L^nt 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Kaedonald. 


Uadden 

Sfahon 

MaUIlard 


MathU,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MaMdl 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Mitchell 

MizeU 

MoU"han 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moos 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

ONelll 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Barlck 

Rees 

Retd,  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y 

ReuM 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

NATS— O 


Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rouah 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

ScoU 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
UdaU 
Ullman 
VanDeerlln 
Van-ler  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Wbltehurst 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Wlitglns 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Schmitz 


NOT  VOTING— 108 


Adams 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU 

Bingham 

Bow 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 


Buchanan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Caffery 

de  la  Garza 

Cederberg 

Dent 

Celler 

Devlne 

Clancy 

Donohue 

Cleveland 

Dowdy 

Collier 

Dwyer 

Collins,  Tex. 

Edwards,  La. 

Conable 

Flynt 

Prellnghuysen 

Cotter 

Prey 

Crane 

GrtlBn 

Danlelson 

Griffiths 

Gubaer 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Irlaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 


Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Melcher 
Michel 
MUler.  CalU. 
Mills.  Ark. 
Moorhead 
Murphy.  NY. 
Passman 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Poff 

Puclnakl 
Purcell 
Rallsback 


Randall 

Rhodes 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Rouaaelot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Artz. 
Stephens 
Taylor 
Wampler 
Watts 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair»r 

Mr.  Dent  with  lii.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  iix.  Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Taylor  with   Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  PofT. 

Mr.  HamUton  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 
York. 

iJr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  tix.  Broomfleld. 

Mr  Barrett  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr,  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Crane. 

lii.  Baring  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Pastman  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Sir.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  de  la  Oaiza  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Hi.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

B4r.  Watts  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MlUs  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Puclnflkl  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Oubeer. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr   J.  William  SUnton. 

Mr.  Orlflln  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

BCr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous materlaL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wefst 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OP  TEDS  WEEK  AND  THE 
WEEK  OP  JULY  5,  1971 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  very  hsjppy  to  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  In  response  to  the  latter  part  of 
your  question,  we  have  completed  the 
woit  of  this  legislative  week. 

Monday,  of  course,  is  the  July  4th 
recess. 

On  Tuesday  we  have  scheduled  the 
Private  Calendar,  the  Consent  Calendar, 
and  one  suspension,  H-R.  9181— North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  Amendment.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  controversial. 

On  Wednesday  we  have  scheduled: 

H.R.  6483.  Marine  Corps  generals  ap- 
pointment, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour 
of  debate. 

HJl.  8805.  Obscene  mail  category  for 
minors,  with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

On  Thursday  we  have  scheduled : 

H.R.  8181.  Export-Import  Bank  ex- 
tension, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.R.  9093.  Desalting  program  expan- 
sion, subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  and  privileged  res- 
olutions, of  course,  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Can  the  Mem- 
bers expect  that  the  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry which  were  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  coming 
up  on  Wednesday?  Is  that  a  poeslbility? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  more  than  a  possi- 
bility, I  beUeve.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  informed  me  he  intends  to 
call  them  up  on  Wednesday.  Of  course, 
that  is  subject  to  change;  he  could 
change  his  mind. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Is  it  also  true 
that  on  Friday,  July  16,  and  on  Friday, 
July  30.  there  is  the  expectation  that 
there  will  be  business  on  both  those 
days? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  in  response  to  a  question  he  posed 
some  weeks  ago  the  answer  was  in  the 
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affirmative.    That    is    also    subject    to 
whether  or  not  legislation  is  available. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous oMisent  that  any  business  in  order 
imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next, 
July  7,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gaitleman  from 
LouisiEina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  FOLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  for  rollcall  No.  176.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  WORTH 
OF  CONGRESSMAN  ROMANO  L. 
MAZZOLI 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  placing  into  the  Record  a  complete 
statement  of  my  financial  worth  as  of 
December  31,  1970.  This  statement  in- 
cludes a  listing  of  all  assets  which  are 
held  in  my  name  individually  or  which 
are  held  Jointly  with  my  wife,  as  well  as 
all  assets  which  are  held  by  my  wife  in 
her  individual  name. 

I  have  also  included  a  statement  of  our 
income,  from  all  sources,  for  calendar 
year  1970,  as  developed  from  our  income 
tax  return  for  that  year. 

I  intend  to  place  a  full  financial  dis- 
closure into  the  Record  for  each  year 
that  it  is  my  honor  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  statement  of  finances  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Stattment  or  Pimancial,  CoNomoN 

ROMANO  L.  AND  HKIXN  D.   MAZZOU 

December  31. 1970 
Cash  on  deposit 

Lincoln  Federal  StiL  Assn.,  Ac- 
count 37889-  — $2,174.74 

Liberty   National   Bank   Sc  Trust 

Co..  Account  09-013390 3,479.63 

Liberty   National   Bank  &  Trust 

Co..  Account  08-33-816-7 716.72 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

(30.,  Policy  1011739 387.  94 

Securities,  Stock,  and  Bonds 0 

Real  property 
Residential : 
House     ( Louis vlUe) :     Asaeesed 

Value (18.860.00 

Leas:   Mortgage.  Portland  Fed- 
eral  8&L 12,251.99 

Equity   6,308.01 

Commefclal  or  Investment 0 

Household  Goods  and  Miscellane- 
ous personalty  (Bstlnutted) 4.  0<X).  00 

Cash  surrenier  value  of  life  insurance  policies 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Policy  1011729 •3,231.84 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Co.,  Policy  1116312 171.05 


Automobiles 

1965   Rambler $746.00 

1955    Chevrolet    (Estimated) 100.00 

Law     Office     F^^mlture,     Equip- 
ment, and  Library 523.00 

Total  assets 20,837.93 

INCOME    FOB    CALENOAK    YEAH    1070 

Interest  income 

Lincoln  Federal  S  &  L  Associa- 
tion             $105.00 

Liberty   National   Bank   &   Trust 

Company 190.00 

American  United  Life  Insurance 

Company 15.00 

Political   Honoraria 685.00 

Law  Practice,  Net  Income  (Oroes: 

$8,603.00)    2,430.00 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  State  Senate 

Salary $1,875.00 

Unexpended  Expense  Allowance.       2, 132.  00 


Total    Income. 


4,007.00 


7,  432.  00 


TURKEY    BANS    OPIUM 
PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Turkish  Government 
on  the  steps  that  it  has  taken  to  ban 
within  its  borders  the  cultivation  of 
opium  after  1972. 

I  realize  that  there  has  just  been  some 
discussion  on  this  floor  on  this  subject, 
some  of  it  critical.  I  think,  however,  that 
before  we  jump  to  conclusions,  we  must 
realize  the  complexities  of  enforcement 
in  a  country  like  Turkey  and  the  fact  that 
there  are,  as  I  recall  it,  something  like 
15  counties  or  provinces  that  are  involved 
and  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  cash  crop 
to  these  fanners.  I  believe  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  has  taken  a  very  sub- 
stantial forward  step  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment £ind  our  own  Government  agen- 
cies are  to  be  commended  for  their  activ- 
ity and  for  this  accomplishment.  I  would 
hope  that  other  governments  in  Asia  and 
Latin  America  would  be  as  cooperative  as 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Turkey  has  banned 
all  opium  cultivati<m  within  its  borders 
after  1972  is  the  most  encouraging  it«n 
of  news  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

The  U.S.  Government  through  various 
agencies  has  been  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  sev- 
eral years  to  achieve  this  encouraging  ad- 
vance. Since  80  percent  of  the  heroin  that 
is  smuggled  into  the  United  States  Is  de- 
rived from  Turkish  opium,  the  decision 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  cut  off 
opium  production  represents  a  real 
breakthrough  in  efforts  to  control  our 
Nation's  domestic  heroin  addiction  epi- 
demic. 

If  the  governments  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  and  South  American  countries 
could  achieve  similar  success  in  enacting 
laws  to  control  their  narcotic  drug  pro- 
duction, our  national  addiction  crisis 
would  be  expeditiously  solved.  Our  Gov- 
ernment could  beneficially  focus  its  at- 
tention on  the  cultivation  of  narcotic 
drugs  in  these  countries  next. 


I  commend  the  Government  of  Turkey 
and  our  own  Federal  agencies  for  their 
cooperative  effort.  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  30 
for  the  Record  : 

TuaKXT  Plans  Ban  on  OmrM  Oeowinc 

Ankara.  Tvaxzr. — Turkey  has  agreed  to 
b&n  all  opium  production  after  1972,  author- 
itative sources  said  yesterday.  U.S.  officials 
have  estimated  up  to  ^  i>er  c«nt  of  the  heroin 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States  Is  made 
from  Turkish  opium. 

The  prohibition  would  fulfill  a  major  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  goal.  The  sources  said 
the  United  States  would  compensate  Turkey 
poppy  growers  In  return. 

The  ban,  to  be  published  officially  today, 
names  the  four  provinces  In  western  Turkey 
where  c^lum  can  be  planted  this  fall  under 
a  previous  government  decision  last  year,  the 
informants  said. 

And  after  next  July's  harvest,  the  plant- 
ing of  c^lum  popples  or  the  production  of 
c^lum  would  be  completely  forbidden  within 
the  borders  of  Turkey. 

President  Nixon  and  Turkish  Premier  Nlhat 
Erlax  are  exp>ected  to  make  statements  today 
about  the  ban,  the  sources  s&ld. 


FEDERAL   COAL   MINE   HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  start- 
ing today,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior is  conducting  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  compile  information  and  sug- 
gestions on  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  which  President  Nix<Ki  signed  into 
law  on  December  30.  1969.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  act  in  improving  condltitxis 
for  the  more  tlmn  140,000  men  who  work 
in  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  was 
dramatically  presented  today  in  a  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  At 
this  time  I  insert  Secretary  Morton's  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record: 
remakks  op  Rocess  C.  B.  Mokton 

This  morning  we  are  opening  a  serdee  of 
meetings  pursuant  to  our  announcement  In 
the  FWleral  Register  of  June  36  regarding  coal 
mine  health  and  safety.  We  hope  the  In- 
put and  testimony  we  will  receive  will  be  of 
real  assLstanoe  to  the  Department.  This  In- 
formation will  be  carefully  evaluated  In  the 
compdlatlon  of  our  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  Departmental  responsibilities  and 
activities  as  defined  In  the  Goal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

At  the  outset,  znay  I  express  my  personal 
thanks  for  the  time  and  effort  contributed 
by  all  the  participants  In  this  and  subsequent 
meetings.  Our  common  goal  is  to  improve 
the  health  and  safety  for  more  than  140,000 
men  working  in  tb«  oo«J  mines  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  let  us  review  the  current  situation 
in  the  Industry.  Over  the  years,  the  coal 
mining  Industry  has  been  the  most  accident 
prone  and  the  souree  of  more  fatalities  tban 
any  other  major  Indtistry  In  America.  Be- 
tween 1964  and  1969,  there  were  6,663  fa- 
talities and  307,068  Injuries  resulting  from 
accidents  in  coal  mines.  This  <k>ee  not  in- 
clude any  measure  of  the  deterioration  of 
Individual  miners'  health  due  to  working 
conditions  on  the  Job. 

One  of  the  early  legislative  proposals  of 
this  Administration  was  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  which  was  signed 
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Into  Uw  by  Pnddent  Nlzon  In  December  of 

loas. 

A  good  memsure  of  our  currant  effort  to 
Improve  health  and  uXety  Is  mines  \a  drawn 
from  the  funding  level  of  the  current  pro- 
gram compared  to  that  of  former  years.  For 
example,  In  flecal  year  1908,  the  Bureau  of 
Mlnea  Budget  for  health  and  safety  was 
•10.777.48S.  The  request  for  flecal  year  1073 
by  the  Bureau  U  for  871.075.000. 

Since  the  Act  became  law.  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  increased  its  inspector  force  from 
300  to  1,090.  These  men  are  now  either  work- 
ing actively  in  mines  Inspection  or  are  under- 
going an  extensive  training  program  which 
wUl  give  us  a  fully  trained  Inspector  force 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Since  January  at  this  calendar  year,  the 
Bureau  has  conducted  11,011  Inspections, 
has  cited  33J01  violations,  and  has  levied 
38,000  fines  totaUng  84,800,000.  This  com- 
pares with  a,408  notices  of  violations  made  by 
the  Bureau  for  the  full  year  of  1968. 

The  Coal  ICne  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1989.  then,  marks  a  threshold  as  we  enter  a 
new  era  of  action  to  reduce  the  hasards 
which  confront  the  men  who  work  In  our 


During  the  slx-month  period  from  January 
through  June  of  1971,  the  Biireau  recorded 
98  fatalities  which  was  the  lowest  number 
of  fatalities  recorded  in  any  comparable  pe- 
riod since  the  Bureau  started  accumulating 
these  records. 

Though  this  Is  an  Improvement,  there  Is 
still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  do  not  accept 
the  current  accident  rate  as  satisfactory. 

Uoet  accidents  which  occur  In  coal  mines 
can  be  placed  Into  two  categories:  One — ac- 
cidents which  are  caused  by  conditions  In 
the  mines  which  the  operator  of  the  mine 
can  control,  and  two — accidents  which  are 
caused  by  careleoaneas  or  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  miner  himself. 

We  wUl  strive  to  attain  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  health  and  safety  by  continu- 
ing to  improve  the  standards  and  practices 
In  both  categories.  By  working  with  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  personnel  within  the 
mining  Industry  and  through  constant  and 
vigilant  Inspection,  we  can  and  we  must  elim- 
inate those  conditions  which  cause  accidents 
of  the  first  category. 

Through  education  and  training  programs 
carried  out  In  cooperation  with  the  unions, 
management,  other  employee  groups,  and 
the  IndlvldTial  miner  himself,  we  must,  to 
the  limit  of  oxir  resources,  do  all  that  Is 
feasible  to  reduce  the  accidents  and  fatali- 
ties of  the  second  category.  In  other  words, 
we  must  help  the  miner  help  himself. 

These  two  approaches  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated— nor  can  one  be  sacrlfloed  for  the 
other. 

Significantly,  education  for  the  Indlvldtial 
miner  has  parallel  throughout  American  In- 
dustry. In  many  agencies  of  government,  and 
by  such  public  spirited  organizations  as  the 
National  Safety  Coiuicll.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  baa  carried 
on  for  years  a  pilot  safety  program  that  has 
been  Implemented  by  associations,  by  fixed 
base  airport  operators,  and  training  schools 
and  by  pilots  themselves.  Uajor  Industry 
throughout  the  country  constantly  conducts 
training  seminars  and  safety  education  pro- 
grams for  their  workers. 

The  coal  mining  Industry,  with  Its  hun- 
dreds of  operating  entitles  must  depend  on 
heip  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  this  effort. 
There  are  many  small  operatora  who  do  not 
have  the  expertise  or  the  resources  to  carry 
out  oompcehenstve  education  and  training 
programs  for  the  people  who  must  work  In 
the  haaardous  anvlrocunent  c€  underground 
mines.  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  Btireau  of 
Mines  Is  ctirrently  reviewing  several  methods 
by  which  It  can  best  render  this  sen  ice. 

If  a  Angle  miner's  life  Is  saved  as  a  result 
of  better  safety  education  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  hazards  and  risks,  the 


program  definitely  Is  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. 

We  are  equally  determined  to  Join  with 
management  In  a  comprehensive  effort  not 
only  to  help  them  comply  with  the  law,  but 
to  enforce  compliance  as  well. 

Specifically — despite  dramatic  Improve- 
ment in  the  control  of  reeplrable  dust — w« 
are  still  vitally  concerned  with  this  area  and 
methane  gas  levels  In  the  mlnea  as  well. 

We  will  also  seek  to  Improve  existing  en- 
gineering standards  for  roof  support  and  for 
coal  extraction.  We  are  encouraging  the  de- 
vcaopment  of  safer  and  better  mining  tech- 
nology. As  Innovative  methodology  becomes 
available,  we  will  do  all  possible  to  Insure  Its 
use  in  the  mining  industry. 

Dr.  Osbom,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  present  before  this  meeting  a 
detailed  siccount  of  the  Bureau's  plans  for 
carrying  out  Its  mission  and  Its  reaponsl- 
bllltlea  to  the  miners  of  America. 

We  a{>peal  to  those  Interested  parties  to 
address  themselves  via  this  meeting,  to  ways 
and  means  with  which  this  great  government 
agency  can  better  serve  Its  constituency.  We 
invite  your  comments;  we  solicit  your  criti- 
cisms; we  appreciate  your  Ideas. 

We  want  your  complete  objectivity — par- 
tisan politics  has  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  miner. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ai«  fully 
committed  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  In  the  coal  mines  of  America. 
We  fully  understand  the  importance  of  this 
indxistry  to  the  Nation's  welfare.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  mining  Industry  In  America 
will  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  generations. 

Again.  I  vrlBh  to  express  my  sincere  and 
personal  appreciation  to  all  of  you  and  to  all 
of  those  who  wlU  participate  In  these  impor- 
tant meetings  as  they  take  place. 


POW  BENEFIT  BUXi 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  bi- 
partisan support  of  37  cosponsors.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  In  our  history  spe- 
cial lifetime  compensation  to  men  who 
have  been  held  prisoner  of  war. 

Under  the  bill,  upon  return  to  civilian 
life  American  servicemen  held  prisoner 
of  war  by  hostile  governments  during  the 
Vietnam  era  would  receive  $30  a  month 
for  each  year  or  portion  thereof  of  im- 
prisonment, with  a  maximum  of  $150  a 
month. 

This  compensation  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  existing  law. 

In  my  view,  the  POW's  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  thoroughly  merit  this  unprece- 
dented consideration,  because  the  inhu- 
mane circumstances  in  which  they  are 
incarcerated  are  without  precedent  in 
our  history. 

Never  before  have  enemy  authorities 
so  persistently  and  grossly  violated  even 
the  most  minimal  standards  of  decency 
and  humanity  in  dealing  with  soldiers 
taken  prisoner.  The  grave  continuing 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  are  recognized  and  deplored  world- 
wide. 

North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  have  refused  to  Identify  all 
prisoners  they  hold,  they  have  refused 


to  allow  Impartial  inspection  of  prisoner 
facilities,  they  have  not  permitted  free 
exchange  of  mall  between  prisoners  and 
their  families,  they  have  not  released 
seriously  sick  and  woimded  prisoners, 
and  they  have  not  been  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  release  of  all  U.S.  citizens 
they  hold  captive.  Each  of  these^  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Convention  Relative  to  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  which  North  Viet- 
nam ratified  in  1957. 

Because  of  this  inhumanity,  the  pris- 
oners of  this  war  and  their  families  have 
suffered,  in  a  real  sense,  one  of  the  very 
heaviest  and  most  cruel  burdens  of  the 
entire  war. 

The  compensation  proposed  in  this 
bill,  while  modest,  will  later  help  these 
men  and  their  families  overcome  the 
anguish  of  the  years  of  separation  and 
uncertainty.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
evidence  our  Government's  determina- 
tion to  serve  the  needs  of  these  long  suf- 
fering heroes  as  long  as  they  live. 

Here  is  the  text  of  bUl  and  list  of  co- 
sponsors: 

HJl.  9669 
A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to  prlsoners- 
of-war  of  the  Vietnam  era  because  of  the 
Inhumane  circumstances  of  their  Incarcera- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(t)  If  the  veteran  was  detained,  through 
no  misconduct  of  his  own,  as  a  prisoner-of- 
war  during  the  Vietnam  era  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  governments  or 
forces  allied  with  such  Oovemment.  such  de- 
tained status  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  dis- 
ability within  the  meaning  of  section  310. 
and  the  rate  of  compensation  therefor  shall 
be  830  per  month  for  each  year  or  portion 
thereof  that  the  veteran  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner-of-war.  up  to  a  maximum  of  8150 
per  month.  Such  compensation  shall  be  In- 
dependent of  any  other  compensation  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  and  is  authorized  be- 
cause throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict  the 
Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  govern- 
ments and  forces  allied  with  such  Oovem- 
ment have  persistently  and  groesly  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  Rel- 
ative to  Treatment  of  Prlsoners-of-War, 
which  North  Vietnam  ratified  In  1967." 

List  or  Co-Sponsobs 

Bella  S.  Abrug.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

LaMar  Baker,  Republican,  of  Tennessee. 

Tom  BevllI,  Democrat,  of  Albbama. 

Jack  BrlnUey.  Democrat,  of  Oeorgla. 

James  A.  Burke,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Harold  R.  Collier,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Mendel  J.  Davis.  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

John  J.  Duncan.  Republican,  of  Tennessee. 

Don  Edwards.  Democrat,  of  Callfomla. 

Paul  Flndley,'  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Edwin  B.  Forsytbe,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Bill  Prenzel,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

James  O.  Fulton.  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
Callfomla. 

OUbert  Oude.  Republican,  of  Maryland. 

Seymovu-  Halpem.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 
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Julia  Butler  Hansen.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

James  F.  Hastings,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Ken  Hechler.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

lioulse  Day  Hicks,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

WlUlam  L.  Hungate,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Albert  W.  Johnson,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jack  F.  Kemp,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Norman  P.  Lent.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

David  R.  Obey,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

Thomas  M.  Pelly.  Republican,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Robert  A.  Roe,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  S.  Roeenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Femand  P.  St  Oermaln,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

John  H.  Terry,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  G.  Williams,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ous  Yatron,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

C.  W.  BUI  Young.  Republican,  of  Florida. 

Richard  H.  Fulton,  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see. 


LITHUANIAN  SELF-RULE  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  ST  GEaiMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
121  years  now  the  Uthuanism  people 
have  been  an  oppressed  people.  First 
came  the  domination  of  the  Russian 
Czars.  Then,  with  German  occupation  in 
1918,  during  World  War  I,  Lithuania 
declared  her  independence. 

It  was  only  an  illusion,  however,  be- 
cause 22  years  later,  on  June  15,  1940. 
the  Soviet  Union  again  invaded  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  by  force  of  arms  took 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month,  the 
Kremlin  moved  its  troops  Into  the  Bal- 
tic republics  and  promptly  annexed 
them.  TTien  under  Red  army  guns  the  So- 
viet Union  held  so  called  "honest  elec- 
tions." This  was  truly  one  of  history's 
great  election  frauds.  Frauds  like  it  con- 
tinue to  this  day  tuid  not  only  in  the 
EJastem  European  and  Balk&n  lands. 

Although  in  June  1941  the  people  of 
Lithuania  were  able  to  overthrow  the 
Communist  regime,  proclaim  their  free- 
dom of  independence  and  restore  a  free 
government,  their  exuberance  was  short 
lived.  Six  weeks  later  the  Nazis  overran 
the  country  and  suiH>ressed  all  activities. 

Never,  slnoe  the  United  States  recog- 
nized the  independent  Uthuanitui  Gov- 
ernment in  1922,  have  we  recognized  the 
forced  absorption  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  continue  to  in- 
sist on  the  inalienable  rights  of  these 
brave  people  to  national  independence. 

This  country,  whose  children  have  en- 
riched our  culture  and  strengthened  tiie 
spirit  of  freedom  in  America,  must  be 
encouraged  to  continue  the  struggle  to 
maintain  their  Identity  and  their  self 
respect.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  insure 
that  the  Lithuanian  dream  of  independ- 
ence and  self-rule  become  a  reality. 


GALLAGHER  CALLfl  FOR  EMBARGO 
ON  ARMS  SHIPMENTS  TO  PAKISTAN 

<Mr.  GALLAGHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  briefly  the  situation  in 
'Ea&t  Pakistan  and  the  American  re- 
sponse to  a  situation  which  our  arms  and 
military  equipment  helped  to  create.  The 
current  policy,  which  has  allowed  arms 
to  continue  to  be  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  Ptikistan. 
in  spite  of  the  ban  of  March  25,  is  bu- 
reaucratic ineptitude  which  will  become, 
in  my  judgment,  diplomatic  catastrophe. 

On  June  15  I  introduced  H.R.  9160 
which  will  cut  off  all  military,  economic 
and  relief  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  until  outside  observers  re- 
port a  cessation  of  army  acticHi  against 
the  population  of  East  Pakistan  and  that 
the  refugees,  as  far  as  feasible,  have  been 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homeland  and 
recltdm  their  pn^jerty.  I  visited  the  refu- 
gee camps  early  in  June  and  found  the 
situation  to  be  cxie  of  unimaginable  hor- 
ror. 

Although  many  of  the  world  commu- 
nity regard  the  crisis  as  an  internal  mat- 
ter of  Pakistan,  it  appears  obvious  to 
me  that  any  policy  which  creates  6  mil- 
lion refugees  completely  destroys  the 
queasy  legalism  of  "an  internal  matter." 
In  addition,  it  is  bad  enough  that  our 
arms  ocmtributed  to  the  brutal  actions  of 
the  firmy's  repressive  sweep  through  East 
Pakistan  on  and  after  March  25;  it  is 
Impermissible  for  us  to  continue  to  sub- 
sidize the  slaughter  by  not  completely 
stopping  our  arms  shipments. 

The  shipments  of  military  equipment 
now  going  forward  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  pipeline,  due  to  the  fact 
that  ownership  passed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  prior  to  the  time  the 
ban  was  announced.  The  only  way  now 
to  plug  up  that  pipeline  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  formal  embargo  and  I 
regard  that  step  as  crucial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  learned  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  stopped 
military  shipments  to  Pakistan  which 
in  some  cases,  resulted  from  licenses  and 
approvals  granted  as  long  ago  as  5  years. 
Surely,  given  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  crisis  and  the  damaging  effect  a 
continuation  has  on  our  credibility,  our 
Government  can  find  an  adequate  re- 
sponse. 

Any  kind  of  aid  to  that  government 
will  be  misused  and,  in  my  Judgment, 
will  be  diverted  to  crush  the  people  who 
won  the  election  in  East  Pakistan.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  Awaml 
League  won  167  of  the  169  seats  con- 
tested in  East  Pakistan  and  this  gave 
them  a  clear  majority  in  the  constituent 
assembly.  It  is  obvious  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Awaml  League  felt  that  they  could 
trust  the  word  of  the  Government,  or 
else  they  would  have  established  "Bangla 
Desh"  as  soon  as  their  electoral  victory 
was  conflrmed.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  did 
not  and  so,  in  spite  of  many  misleading 
statements,  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  rebels  or  secessionists.  They  arc  peo- 
ple who  made  democracy  work  and  they 
are  now  under  what  might  be  called  an 


internal  siege;  that  is,  the  Army  is  in 
control.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  people  of  EJast  Pakistan 
are  the  victims  of  outside  aggression,  in 
the  sense  that  West  Pakistan  is  sep- 
arated from  East  Pakistan  by  1,000  miles. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  facing  the  United  States  is  not 
to  make  the  problems  any  worse.  Yet,  we 
are  allowing  ships  to  sail  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  our  military  goods  on 
board  cmd  these  weapons  will  be  used 
to  continue  the  crushing  of  the  winners 
of  the  election.  In  addition,  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  must  cut 
off  all  economic  aid.  Informed  testimony 
during  the  hearings  of  my  Asian  and 
Paciflc  Affairs  Subcommittee  in  May  by 
Prof.  Robert  Dorfman  conflrmed  that 
American  economic  aid  is  all  that  is 
keeping  Pakistan  frcMn  bankruptcy  and, 
according  to  the  professor,  a  resumption 
of  our  aid  is  essential  for  Pakistan  to 
continue  its  savage  r^resslon  in  its  east 
wing. 

The  World  Bank  has  refused  to  make 
any  additional  finances  available  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan,  and  I  call  upon 
the  United  States  to  follow  that  lead. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  that  Presidential 
Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  will  visit  India 
and  Pakistan  in  the  next  several  days. 
I  hope  that  he  will  visit  the  areas  of 
the  refugee  camps,  for,  If  he  does,  he  will 
come  away  a  believer.  I  had  stme  doubts 
about  the  stories  of  brutality  and  un- 
paralleled human  misery  myself  before 
1  visited  those  camps.  Wli^n  wie  sees 
the  problem  firsthand,  its  enormity  is 
clearly  visible  and  the  appalling  suffer- 
ing is  clearly  evident.  If  Mr.  Kissinger 
sees  the  camps  and  hears  the  stories  of 
the  refugees,  he  will,  I  am  sure,  recom- 
mend that  the  United  States  alter  its 
policy. 

This  must  happen.  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
policy  now  continues  to  inflame  a  situ- 
ation that  is  a  mounting  tragedy  and 
contains  the  clear  threat  of  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  No  government  can 
continue  to  accept  refugees  in  such  stag- 
gering numbers  and,  no  matter  how  com- 
passionate or  humanitarian  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  been  since  the  first 
refugee  crossed  Its  borders,  such  dis- 
ruption cannot  continue.  India  must 
receive  not  only  all  the  relief  assistance 
of  the  world  community,  she  must  also 
receive  help  by  a  vigorous  and  coura- 
geous effort  to  pacify  the  source  of  the 
refugees.  If  East  Pakistan  does  not  re- 
turn to  normal,  India  will  be  forced  to 
consider  imdeslred  and  unwanted  op- 
tions, which  will  have  worldwide  implica- 
tions. 

India  has  shown  incredible  restraint. 
Why  cannot  the  UjS.  Government  take 
a  forthright,  although  difScult  action  and 
stop  the  shipment  of  arms?  Do  we  so 
lack  fiexibility  that  once  we  begin  on  a 
course,  nothing  can  change  it?  We  can 
clearly  see  the  dangers  of  the  Pakistan 
situation;  let  us  draw  back  now,  while 
there  is  still  time. 

Any  further  shipments  to  Pakistan,  no 
matter  what  the  technical  explanation, 
will  be  viewed  by  India  as  a  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  its  plight  and  as  ajjproval  of 
Yahya  Kahn's  use  of  terror  as  a  political 
weapon.  By  continuing  support  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  terms,  we  are  inter- 
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venlng  in  the  situation  on  the  side  of  the 
Army  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  (m  this  administra- 
tion to  issue  a  formal  embargo  to  stop 
the  pipeline  of  arms  to  Pakistan.  By  so 
doing,  we  will  reopen  the  pipeline  of  good 
will  to  India:  and  restore  some  of  our 
lost  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Even  more,  we  will  show 
that  we  can  be  responsive  to  situations 
which  alter  suddenly  and  we  will  demon- 
strate that  the  humanltarianism  which 
highlighted  so  much  of  our  past  Is  still 
relevant  and  visible  in  our  relations  with 
other  countries  today. 


THE  VS.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
CORPORATION 

(iSi.  OIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
-jmarks.) 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  Corporation  has  assumed 
control  of  this  Nation's  postal  system. 

Elaborate  reorganization  plans  have 
been  imveiled,  new  booklets  and  promo- 
tional materials  have  been  distributed, 
new  advertising  devices  employed,  rates 
hiked,  and  a  number  of  independent  flrst- 
class  postal  facilities  cut  back. 

I  do  not  desire  to  condemn  this  embry- 
onic Postal  Service  Corporation  in  ad- 
vance, nor  to  advocate  a  return  to  the  for- 
mer system  or  yet  another  change  before 
trsrlng  this  latest  legislative  product. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  alarm,  however, 
at  stories  and  examples  of  Increasingly 
inadequate  postal  service  being  told  by 
my  constituents,  and  I  am  certain  that 
similar  problems  are  confronting  the  con- 
stituents of  many  other  Members  of  this 
House. 

Missed  deadlines  for  media,  notices 
which  annotmce  sales  but  do  not  arrive 
on  Ume.  information  which  is  delayed, 
materials  which  do  not  reach  their  des- 
tinations within  reasonable  periods  of 
time,  and  mail  which  is  routed  in  a  cum- 
bersc«ne,  inefficient  fashion  are  phe- 
nomena found  with  increasing  frequency 
in  complaints  from  my  constituents,  and 
also  in  my  own  mail. 

I  am  not  sure  how  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  now  properly  express  their  own 
and  their  constituents'  collective  outrage 
and  indignation  at  rising  rates  and  de- 
clining patterns  of  service  with  the  post- 
al system.  No  longer  responsible — and 
seemingly  no  longer  responsive — to  the 
Congress,  the  Poetal  Service  has  sprouted 
new  crops  of  liaison  officers,  professional 
buffers  and  soothers  whose  sincere  ef- 
forts nevertheless  have  not  helped  mall 
tn  my  district  one  bit 

The  postal  service  is  the  Ufetdood  of 
many  individuals  and  most  businesses  In 
this  country,  and  we  cannot  afford  sloppy 
administration  and  slipshod  service  in 
this  new  corporation. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    RECENT    EN- 
ERGY MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  aoked  and  was  gtvoi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  SpMker.  in  a  state- 


ment on  June  23  on  the  House  floor.  I 
criticized  President  Nixon's  recent  en- 
ergy message  to  Congress. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  considerable 
concern  that  his  research  and  develop- 
ment program  was  more  notable  for  what 
it  ignored  than  for  what  it  included.  Re- 
cent indications  that  nuclear  fusion, 
which  has  been  and  is  still  significantly 
imderfunded,  will  become  a  viable  en- 
ergy source  tends  to  substantiate  this 
concern.  Scientists  are  expressing  con- 
siderable confidence  that  a  fettsibility  ex- 
periment soon  to  be  conducted  will  dem- 
onstrate nuclear  fusion's  viability.  Yet 
Mr.  Nixon  made  no  mention  of  fusion  in 
his  energy  proposal.  This  is  particularly 
important  since  nuclear  fusion,  unlike 
present  fission  methods,  is  virtually 
free  from  danger  of  explosion  or  radi- 
ation leakage. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  ex- 
panded leasing  program  for  resources 
on  public  lands,  I  proposed  that  all  leas- 
ing be  halted  immediately,  pending  the 
development  of  a  wise  energy  policy. 
This  policy  would  encompass  not  only 
resource  issues,  but  econMnic  considera- 
tions as  weU.  Principal  among  these 
would  be  an  investigation  of  the  growing 
monopoly  of  all  energy  sources — coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  and  uranium — in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  oil  companies. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
two  articles  from  the  June  26  New  Re- 
public which  refiect  some  of  these  con- 
cerns: 

Nixon  on  Emkbot 

A  Mdes  of  energy  crlaee  threaten  the  na- 
Uon.  some  thla  summer,  more  in  the  next 
few  years  and  still  others  in  the  decades 
ahead.  Coal  ta  plentiful  but  sulfurous,  nat- 
ural gas  Is  clean  but  scarce,  oil  Is  near  its 
domestic  pumping  limit  and  uranium  U  a 
suspect  arrival  on  the  energy  scene.  In  any 
event  foMll  fueU  are  destined  to  power  the 
D8  energy  economy  for  many  years  and  the 
doc  Mc  resourcee  of  clean  fuel  immediately 
available  are  limited. 

Against  this  background  of  Impending 
crisis.  President  NUon  delivered  the  first 
energy  message  any  Congress  has  ever  re- 
ceived from  the  White  House.  According  to 
the  President's  program  »3  billion  In  federal 
funds  wUl  be  required  over  the  next  10  years 
to  develop  clean  energy  sources.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  federal  government  spent 
over  t3  bUllon  in  the  past  10  years  on  devel- 
opment of  civilian  power,  most  of  it  for  nu- 
clear-electric power. 

The  big  budget  item  targeted  In  the  Nixon 
message  la  the  power-breeder,  a  nuclear  re- 
actor designed  to  produce  economic  elec- 
tricity and  at  the  same  time  more  nuclear 
fuel  (plutonliun)  than  It  bums.  General 
Electric.  Westlngbouse  and  North  American 
Rockwell  are  the  three  candidates  vying  to 
build  this  demonstration  power-breeder. 
Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission chairman,  stated  on  June  4  that  the 
new  reactor  would  cost  "between  ^tOO  mil- 
lion and  $fiOO  million."  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced an  IncreMe  of  (fiO  mlllton  for  the 
machine,  equallitg  the  amount  already 
budgeted:  thU  added  to  ASC  fuel  waivers 
and  support  adds  up  to  $130  mUUon  in  fed- 
eral funds.  The  government  hopes  that  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  utilities  wlU  put  to- 
gether a  package  that  would  make  up  the 
difference. 

Even  before  the  poiver-breeder  "demo" 
Is  funded,  it  is  under  attack  by  envlivMunen- 
tallsts  who  fear  that  the  facility  wlU  be  far 
from  clean.  Prior  to  the  President's  energy 
message,  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Public 
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Information  (SIPI)  brought  a  lawsuit 
against  the  AEC  to  force  it  "to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  environmental  impact  sute- 
ment  on  the  complete  LMPBR  program  and 
also  a  detaUed  assessment  of  the  alterna- 
tive means  of  power  generation."  LMPBR 
sUnds  for  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
a  liquid  sodium  cooled  power-breeder  most 
favored  by  the  AEC  as  the  "demo"  to  be  buUt 
The  White  House  fell  short  of  this  challenge 
by  dlrecUng  the  AEC  to  prepare  a  103  state- 
ment (Sec.  102  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental  Policy  Act)  on  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  Just  the  "demo."  Considering  the 
fact  that  other  types  of  power-breeders  are 
under  development,  it  would  be  useful  to 
have  such  statements  on  all  designs  so  that 
the  decision  on  the  power-breeder  encom- 
passes an  overall  assessment  of  the  environ- 
mental capabUlty  of  the  new  reactors. 

The  big  Item  almost  left  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  is  oil.  (See  Mr.  DIetschs  re- 
port which  fcrilows.)  Accounting  for  43  per- 
cent of  all  OB  energy  and  two-thirds  of  the 
energy  dollar,  oil  dominates  all  other  fuels 
Purthermore,  domestic  production  of  crude 
oU.  now  3.6  bUllon  barrels  per  year.  U  nudg- 
ing the  limits  of  capacity  and  oU  products 
must  be  imported  to  flu  the  naUons  6  3 
blUlon  barrel  current  annual  demand  Yet 
nothing  U  mentioned  about  oil  Import  pol- 
icy and  one  senses  the  crisis  here  by  the 
President's  emphasis  on  Upplng  off-shore 
oU  (hardly  a  pollution-free  source)  and  on 
developing  our  domestic  oil  shales. 

"About  80  bllUon  barrels  of  this  shale  oil 
are  particularly  rtch  and  well  situated  for 
eaxly  development."  reads  the  message  al- 
though acknowledging  that  "at  present  there 
Is  no  commercial  production  of  shale  oil  " 
The  oil  shale  program  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  has  bumped 
along  at  a  maximum  funding  of  ta.6  million 
annuAlly  with  lira  nUlUon  spent  in  the  last 
sU  years.  A  ton  of  good  oil  shale  found  In 
the  Oreen  River  Formation  In  Colorado  and 
adjoining  states  yields  three-fourths  of  a 
barrel  of  oil.  To  supply  1  bllUon  gallons  of 
oil  wUl  mean  excavating  and  processing 
twice  the  amount  of  ooal  now  mined  each 
year.  Thus  It's  good  that  the  message  taiu 
for  an  environmental  (103)  .Utement  on 
shale  oil.  Aboirt  80  percent  at  oU  shale  Is  on 
federal  land,  and  one  hopes  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  lease  It  so  as  to  safe- 
guard the  taxpayer's  Interests— both  flnan- 
clal  and  environmental. 

The  nation's  most  pressing  energy  need  Is 
to  And  additional  natural  gas.  Here  is  a  fos- 
sil fuel  resource  that  is  vanishing  so  fast 
that  Its  use  as  an  energy  source  will  have  to 
be  curtailed  In  the  next  few  years.  The  pres- 
idential message  calls  far  Intensification  of 
the  effort  to  gasUy  coajjTTie  gasification  of 
coal  Is  technlcaUy  feasible,  although  the 
development  has  Umped  along  tor  years  on 
a  skimpy  budget  which  only  this  year  will 
top  the  930  mlUlon  mark  for  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research.  Our  most  abundant  fossil 
fuel  resource  has  In  the  past  received  little 
research  and  development  attention — about 
a  few  percent  of  funds  accorded  nuclear 
power.  I  strongly  suspect  that  nuclear  funds 
for  clvlUan  power  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able either,  had  they  not  been  virtually  coat- 
tailed  to  the  military  atom.  In  any  event 
coal  gaslflcaUon  la  now  slated  to  advance  to 
the  demonstration  stage  with  the  govern- 
ment providing  tao  million  and  Industry 
kicking  in  hall  that  amount.  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  Energy  Message  about  a  103  state- 
ment on  00*1  gasiflcation.  although  I  esti- 
mate that  It  WlU  take  aU  of  the  US  coal 
mined  In  one  year  to  produce  about  half  of 
the  natural  gas  consumed  this  year. 

"Energy  has  been  an  attraotlve  bargain  in 
this  country—"  states  the  massage  "and  de- 
mand has  responded  aocoixUngly."  Indeed, 
the  Federal  Power  Oommlsalon's  1994  Na- 
tional Power  Survey  observed  that  the  1983 
price  of  diectrtc  energy  was  1.7  cents/kUowatt 
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hour  and  it  aiUned  at  1.3  oents/kw-hr  by  1980. 
One  wonders  what  the  1970  National  Power 
Survey,  now  In  preparation,  will  eay  about 
the  requirement  for  low-cost  energy.  Ob- 
viously, It's  an  economic  and  political  im- 
poaslbUlty  to  stop  power  growth,  but  should 
low -cost  energy  be  a  primary  national  goal? 
This  is  only  one  element  In  a  national 
energy  policy  and  the  Energy  Message  is  not 
a  statement  of  such  a  policy. 

A  true  national  energy  policy  would  set 
Ume  goals  and  fix  the  "energy  mix,"  I.e.  the 
proportion  of  fuels  to  be  consumed  In  the 
light  of  national  needs,  resource  adequacy 
and  environmental  oompatlMllty.  President 
Nixon  recommends  consolidating  energy  re- 
soiirce  development  programs  under  a  single 
energy  authority  within  the  neiw  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  which  has  yet  to  be 
established.  This  would  have  certain  virtues, 
but  It  would  be  more  *  budgetary  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  thaxi  a  reel  energy 
policy  agency.  Presumably  there  wlU  be  no 
national  energy  policy  untU  Big  OU  decides 
to  make  one. 

MeanwhUe,  the  nation's  electric  energy 
production  continues  to  soar  and  a  seven- 
fold growth  by  the  year  3000  has  been  set  for 
the  utUltles.  Then  over  half  of  the  electric 
po>wer  wUl  be  nuclear  and  the  trend  Is  towards 
huge  energy  centers  e*ch  generating  6  mU- 
llon  kUow«tts  <x  more.  The  transportation 
hazard  posed  by  "^»»rtn£  almost  10.000  "hot 
atom"  shipments  per  year  may  make  It  nec- 
essary to  process  spenX  fuel  at  the  power  site. 
The  Energy  Message  highlights  the  need  for 
proper  plant  siting  and  location  of  transmis- 
sion lines.  It  also  urges  tbat  Americans  use 
energy  more  wisely  and  recommends  better 
Insulation  for  houses  and  more  efficient  elec- 
trical «4>pl1*nces.  But  It  does  not  recommend 
a  ban  on  air  conditioners,  for  example,  or 
any  restraints  on  all -electric  living  promoted 
by  the  utUltlee.  Nor  Is  there  any  admonition 
to  Detroit  to  cut  back  vehicular  horsepower 
which  consumes  90  bUllon  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  year! 

SklUed  pollUcal  chef  that  he  Is.  the  Presi- 
dent has  prepared  an  energy  menu  that  has 
something  fw  everyone.  His  critics  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  glossed  over  the  quaUty 
of  our  environment:  "clean"  as  a  charactw- 
Istlc  of  fuels  appears  in  almost  every  pais^ 
graph.  Envlronmentallste  have  not  been  cry- 
ing In  the  wilderness,  but  thiey  wlU  hardly 
welcome  the  President's  prime  response: 
"Our  best  hope  today  for  meeting  the  na- 
tion's growing  demand  for  eoonofnlcal  clean 
energy  Uea  with  the  fast  breeder  reactor." 
He's  putting  his  chips  on  the  ABC's  power- 
breeder  as  the  energy  source  of  the  future. 

In  the  sbowxlown  between  nuclear  and 
fossil  fuels,  oppcknents  of  the  atom  assert 
that  reactors  pose  greater  haxards  than  con- 
ventional power  plants,  and  that  we  can 
make  do  with  the  fossil  fuels.  This  Is  an 
argument  ol  anticipation  since  fossil  fuel 
fumes  already  poUute  the  environment  and 
nuclear  power  Is  Just  ootning  on  stream  un- 
der tight  restrictions  Just  announced  by  the 
AEC. 

The  President's  comprehensive  Introduc- 
tion to  the  energy  resource -environment 
must  now  be  followed  by  a  White  House 
report  on  energy  fuel  needs  of  the  future, 
resource  avallabUlty.  conversion  prospects 
for  soUd  fossU  fuels  and  a  oomparaUve  as- 
sessment of  nuclear  vs  foesU  fuel  pollutants. 
Our  high-energy  society  has  In  the  apace  of 
70  years  burned  up  37  blUlon  tons  of  coal 
and  over  80  bllUon  barrels  of  oil.  ThU  massive 
conflagration  has  resulted  in  a  growing  envi- 
ronmental Insult  largely  because  at  a  lack 
of  planning  and  control  as  America  pursued 
the  goal  of  low-oost  power.  This  era  Is  end- 
ing. That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  message,  although  you  have  to 
read  between  the  lines  to  discern  It. 


TBI  Wmx  Reach  or  On. 

In  his  long-range  energy  resources  pro- 
gram, the  President  put  a  lot  of  emphasis 
on  nuclear  energy;  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission reports  13  nuclear  plants  were  or- 
dered in  the  first  four  months  of  1971,  and 
the  agency  thinks  up  to  60  nuclear  plants 
will  be  ordered  over  the  next  two  years.  Con- 
struction may  be  delayed  by  rows  over  en- 
vironmental hazards,  but  nuclear  power 
seems  destined  to  supply  an  ever-greater 
amount  of  the  nation's  energy. 

And  yet  oU  men  arent  too  unhi^py,  be- 
cause they  control  almost  half  the  known 
uranium  reserves  In  the  United  States,  and 
it's  tiranlum  which  drives  nuclear  power 
plants.  In  their  rush  to  become  "total  en- 
ergy companies,"  oU  corporations  have  gob- 
bled up  most  of  the  coal  producers  (they  al- 
ready controlled  a  good  portion  of  natural 
gas  reserves,  gas  and  oU  often  being  found 
together) ,  and  they're  rushing  Into  uranium. 
OU  companies  In  1968  drilled  44  percent  of 
uranium  footage  and  In  1970  controlled  an 
estimated  45  percent  of  uranium  reserves, 
most  of  which  are  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  By  now  the  figure  may  top  60  per- 
cent. Kerr-McOee  Corp.  (the  Kerr  In  this 
oil  firm  is  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  oT  Okla- 
homa) runs  the  nation's  largest  uranium 
mill;  others  are  under  construction  by  Con- 
tinental OU  (In  combination  with  Pioneer 
Natural  Gas)  and  Humble  OU,  a  subsidiary  of 
New  Jersey  Standard  Oil. 

Uranium  ore  has  to  be  enriched  before  It's 
used  In  a  power  plant,  and  today  this  en- 
richment Is  done  exclusively  m  three  govern- 
ment-owned plants,  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
Paduoah,  Ky.,  and  Portsmouth,  O.  The  Nixon 
administration  would  like  to  seU  these  facul- 
ties to  private  Industry  (they  were  buUt  at  a 
cost  of  83.3  billion),  but  the  Joint  Congres- 
sloital  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  opposed. 
Some  persons  familiar  with  energy  and  cor- 
porate finance  think  only  the  giant  oil  cor- 
porations have  the  resources  (cash  or  bank 
credit)  to  bid  on  the  plant.  If  oil  companies 
did  acquire  them,  they  would  be  In  monopo- 
listic position  to  pretty  much  set  the  price  of 
nuclear-generated  power,  in  addition  to  en- 
joying their  present  Influence  In  setting  the 
price  of  oU,  coal  and  natural  gas.  Like  oil, 
uranium  Is  a  protected  business :  Imports  are 
prohibited  by  the  ABC,  although  ores  are 
mined  much  more  cheaply  In  Canada  and 
South  Africa. 

OU's  "total  energy"  rush  is  of  growing  con- 
cern. In  1970,  of  the  nation's  36  largest  oU 
companies,  18  had  substantial  Interests  In 
oU  shale  (the  administration  wants  an  "or- 
derly formulation  of  a  shale-oU  policy"  on 
government -owned  lands),  11  In  coal,  18  In 
uranium  and  7  In  tar  sands  (another  poten- 
tial source  of  crude  oU).  The  largest  owners 
of  coal  reserves  are  New  Jersey  Standard  and 
Continental  OU.  More  than  half  of  aU  coal 
nUned  In  the  US  Is  sold  by  oU  companies. 
The  oU  firms  defend  their  "total  energy" 
concept  as  logical  and  legal  diversification; 
they  want  to  be  prepared,  they  say,  for  the 
day  when  coal  might  be  converted  economl- 
caUy  as  a  supplement  to  gasoline  and  naturtl 
gas,  when  oU  can  be  extracted  economically 
from  shale  and  tar  sands  and  when  nuclear 
energy  becomes  a  fuU  substitute  for  coal  and 
oU  in  generating  plants.  Nonetheless,  S.  David 
Freeman,  of  the  White  House  energy  policy 
staff  (and  one  of  the  few  Democrats  in  the 
administration),  told  a  Senate  investigating 
subcommittee  chaired  by  Lee  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana: 

"We  are  witnessing  a  major  transforma- 
tion of  the  [energy  field]  with  far-reaching 
consequences  that  deserve  intensive  scrutiny. 
.  .  .  The  speed  and  scale  of  dominance  of 
the  Independent  coal  Industry  by  their  pe- 
troleum company  competitors  raises  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  public  Interest  Is  being 


best  served.  Only  two  of  the  largest  coal  com- 
panies are  Independently  owned  any  longer. 
The  remaining  eight,  which  account  for  43.9 
percent  of  coal  Industry  production,  are 
owned  by  oU  companies  or  large  Industrial 
concerns  with  other  stakes  In  the  energy 
field.  These  same  eight  companies  owned  87 
percent  of  the  new  mines  opened  tn  1970." 

The  National  Economic  Research  Associ- 
ation, a  private  consulting  firm,  says  "the 
acquisition  by  oU  companies  across  the  total 
energy  spectrum  may  be  viewed  as  classic 
horizontal  Integration  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  the  formation  of  the  trusts  In  the  latter 
decades  of  the  19th  century."  Sen.  PhUlp  A. 
Hart  (D,  Mich.)  says  "primary  fuel  produc- 
tion, once  clearly  divided  on  the  product  lines 
of  gas,  oU,  ooal  and  uranium.  Is  becoming 
the  domain  of  the  oU  industry.  OU  companies 
have  acquired  so  many  large  Independent 
coal  companies  that  the  remaining  ones  are 
rarities.  Nuclear  energy,  which  once  afforded 
new  hope  of  competition,  also  is  the  stomping 
ground  for  oU."  Sen.  George  Aiken  (R,  Vt.). 
says  "when  you  control  energy  then  you  con- 
trol the  nation.  I  see  this  as  a  very  serious 
threat  to  political  democracy." 

Prodded  by  Hart  and  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns 
(D,  Tenn.),  the  revitalized  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Is  beginning  to  study  the  anti- 
competitive consequences  of  concentration 
in  energy.  The  varioxis  fuels  compete  with 
each  other,  thus  making  (in  theory  at  least) 
for  lower  consumer  prices;  decreasing  com- 
petition, of  course,  makes  for  higher  prices. 
The  FTC  also  has  ordered  Kennecott  Copper 
to  seU  off  Peabody  Coal,  acquired  In  1968. 
The  FTC  staff  now  is  putting  together  cases 
against  a  number  of  coal  takeovers  by  oil 
companies,  including  Continental  Oil's  1966 
acquisition  of  ConsoUdatlon  Coal,  the  No.  1 
producer.  Senator  Hart  plans  further  hear- 
ings into  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  "total 
energy"  moves  by  oU,  and  Sen.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper  (R,  Ky.),  would  like  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  to  probe  not  only 
coal  shortages  (which  a  few  critics  link  to 
deUberate  mine  opening  slowdowns  by  par- 
ent oil  corporations),  but  the  mushrooming 
energy  concentration.  Ttie  American  PubUc 
Power  Association  has  urged  the  White 
House  to  lead  an  antitrust  investigation. 
Fifty-three  senators  have  recommended  crea- 
tion of  a  national  commission  on  fuels  and 
energy.  Others  want  a  new  look  at  the  frag- 
mented federal  supervision  of  energy  re- 
sources. Power  brownouts  and  blackouts,  un- 
doubtedly coming  again  this  summer,  wUl 
spur  further  Investigations. 


AMERICAN  BOWIINO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber from  the  State  of  New  York,  I  take 
great  pride  in  saluting  the  American 
Bowling  Congress  which  was  bom  in  our 
State  and  presently  is  observing  its  75th 
pnntversary  year.  Devotees  of  the  tenpin 
bowling  will  recall  that  the  cangreBs. 
which  today  is  recognised  as  the  world's 
largest  sports  organlxatiaD,  had  its  hum- 
ble beginning  in  New  York  City's  Bee- 
thoven Hall  (»  September  9, 1895.  It  also 
is  significant  to  note  that  several  New 
Yorkers  played  prominent  roles  In  the 
launching  years  of  the  ABC,  many  of 
whom  unselfishly  devoted  much  Ume  and 
effort  during  this  formative  period. 

For  example,  the  first  two  presidents  of 
ABC  were  New  Yorkers:  Thomas  Curtis, 
serving  in  1895-96,  and  Dr.  Henry  Timm 
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from  1896  to  1901.  Eight  others  from  the 
State  have  had  the  honor  of  heading 
the  world's  largest  sports  participation 
organization  over  the  years. 

New  York  Is  proud  to  Join  its  sister 
States  in  recognizing  the  dramatic  im- 
pact of  organized  bowling  as  fostered  by 
the  American  Bowling  Congress.  Its 
diversified  services  to  its  4  Vi  million 
members,  including  complimentary  serv- 
ice to  the  uniformed  personnel  in  the  far- 
flung  UjS.  military  installations  around 
the  world,  is  largely  responsible  for  mak- 
ing bowling  so  appealing  to  all  levels  of 
society. 

For  example,  3  million  women  par- 
ticipate In  the  leagues  belonging  to  the 
Women's  International  Bowling  Con- 
gress which  is  sponsored  by  the  two  adult 
organizations. 

Surveys  also  show  that  40  million  men, 
women,  and  youngsters  participate  to 
some  degree  in  the  game. 

ABC's  anniversary  year  will  be  cli- 
maxed in  Milwaukee.  Wis.  August  20  to 
28  when  it  and  its  sister  organization,  the 
WIBC,  will  host  the  seventh  world  bowl- 
ing tournament  of  the  Federation  Inter- 
nationale des  Qullleurs. 

Thirty  countries  are  expected  to  send 
national  squads  of  men  and  women  to 
this  event  which  is  really  the  Olympics 
of  bowling.  The  tournament  will  be  con- 
ducted on  28  specially  built  lanes  in  the 
Milwaukee  Arena. 

Our  UB.  Postal  Service  will  recognize 
this  activity — the  first  ever  to  be  held 
in  the  United  States — with  a  commem- 
orative stamped  envelope.  Just  an- 
nounced by  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount.  The  first-day  cancellation 
ceremonies  for  this  8- cent  stamp  and 
envelope  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee  dur- 
ing the  opening  weekend  of  the  world 
tournament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  remarks  on  the  affairs 
and  the  history  of  the  American  Bowl- 
ing Congress  could  possibly  be  complete 
without  reference  to  my  good  friend  and 
former  constituent,  John  Martlno.  John 
is  both  a  past  president  and  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  ABC.  He  is  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals directly  responsible  for  the  com- 
memorative stamp  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  know. 

John  Martlno  grew  up  with  an  abid- 
ing love  for  the  sport  of  bowling.  As  a 
young  man  in  Syraciise,  he  worked  his 
way  through  the  Christian  Brothers 
Academy  as  a  pinsetter.  And  typical  of 
the  diligence  that  was  to  manifest  itself 
in  his  adulthood,  John  graduated  from 
CBA  as  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1915. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  ABC  and  one 
of  its  illustrious  leaders,  John  O.  Martlno. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mailcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  o(dl  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  introduced  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  alderman  of 
the  25th  ward  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  Hon. 
Vlto  Marzullo. 


Alderman  Marzullo  has  given  out- 
standing service  for  many  years  to  the 
cmstituentB  of  the  Seventh  District  of 
Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. He  has  served  in  many  capacities 
over  the  years,  not  only  as  alderman  and 
committeeman  of  the  25th  ward,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Local 
Transportation  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  as  a  former  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

His  resolution  urges  the  CcxigresR  oif  the 
United  States  to  remove  certain  restric- 
tions imposed  by  tJie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
DeiMulment  of  Transportation  in  order 
to  get  pubUc  transportation  moving 
once  more  in  the  large  dtles  of  America. 

As  Members  of  the  UjS.  CocgresB,  all 
of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  iMtiblems 
that  confront  the  large  urban  areas  of 
our  country,  and  public  transportation 
is  one  of  the  top  priorities  in  Chicago. 

Providing  effective  urban  ouvss  trans- 
portation systems  in  the  large  cities  of 
America  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our 
most  urgent  domestic  issues  and  the  Con- 
gress must  find  a  workable  solution  to 
the  problcip  before  our  urban  areas  come 
to  a  complete  standstill  and  choke  to 
death. 

The  resolution,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Conmsittee  on  Local  Transportation 
on  June  29,  1971,  follows: 

RxSOLUnON 

Whereas,  the  public  txansportatlock  sys- 
tems serrlDg  the  people  living  In  our  nation's 
cities  are  facing  a  ftnanctaJ  crisis;  and 

Whereas,  public  transportation  serrloe  Ls 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  cities;  and 

Whereas,  public  tran^wrtatlon  Is  a  pub- 
Uc service  whloh  must  be  su|^>ofted  with 
public  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  CXungress  overwtielmlngly 
passed  the  Urban  Ida«s  Transportation  Act  of 
1970  which  was  Intended  to  provide  flnanrlal 
assistance  necessary  to  begin  to  solve  prob- 
lems related  to  the  loog  neglected  mode  of 
public  transpMtatton;  and 

Whereas,  federal  legislative,  administra- 
tive and  bureacuratic  restrictions  have  In  ef- 
fect emasculated  the  nrt>an  Uaae  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1970  and  precluded  the  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  which  Oocgreae  In- 
tended be  accomplished  by  the  act;  now, 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  City  Council  of 
Chicago  urge  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  agencies 
of  the  federal  government  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  alleviate  the  critical  problems  fac- 
ing public  transportatloa  systems  In  our 
nation's  urban  areas  by: 

(1)  Allocating  and  authorizing  expendi- 
ture at  funds  for  transit  Improvements  as 
provided  In  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970; 

(3)  Restoring  contract  authority  to  the  ur- 
ban mass  transit  program  so  that  coctlnu- 
ous  funding  is  avallatde  for  essential  proj- 
eotB; 

(3)  Removing  administrative  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment at  IVansportatlon  which  presently 
reduce  federal  flnanrlal  participation  In 
many  areas  from  two-tblrds  to  oa«  half  tbus 
creating  Intcderable  eoonotnlc  strain  on  local 
unlta  of  government; 

(4)  Modifying  federal  administrative  pro- 
cedures so  that  undue  delays  In  executing 
transit  programs  are  eliminated;   and 

Be  It  further  reoolved.  City  Council  of 
Cblcago  asks  the  U.S.  Congress  to  thor- 
oughly InveiTtlgate  the  Inconsistencies  which 
exist  In  programs  designed  to  assist  transpor- 
tatkn  systems  and  take  action  neceasary  to: 


(1)  promote  balanced  urban  l2«iisportar 
tton  systems; 

(3)  Increase  the  federal  share  of  <inajif<»»j 
assistance  to  public  transportatloa  to  90% 
OS  presently  exists  tat  Interetate  highways; 

(3)  augment  federal  funds  available  for 
public  transportation  programs  so  that  they 
more  closely  apptxnlmate  federal  highway 
funds  available  through  the  long  atiaadlng 
highway  trust  fund;  and 

(4)  assure  that  the  people  living  In  our 
urban  areas  are  provided  balanced  transpcr- 
t&UoQ  systems  and  public  transit  service  so 
essential  to  the  viability  of  our  cities. 


UJS-A.  AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
divergent  reviews  that  are  being  written 
about  the  current  work  "U.SA.  and  the 
Soviet  Myth,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
are  enough  to  suggest  that  a  chasm  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  not  to  speak  of 
ruffled  emotions  on  the  part  of  mystified 
Russian  lovers,  exists  with  regard  to  the 
critical  subject  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Con- 
sidering the  present  foreign  policy  of 
Canada  and  the  foolish  behavior  of  Tru- 
deau  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  witness  the  scathing  reviews  emanat- 
ing from  the  press  of  that  country.  Those 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
provide,  it  seems,  a  contrast  in  balanced 
thinking  and  emotion.  The  following  two, 
one  written  In  Britain  and  the  other  in 
Csmada.  should  prove  the  point  as  to  the 
provocative  content  of  this  work: 

U.S.A.    AKD    THX    SOVHT   MTTH 

"U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth";  by  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky.  Devln-Adalr  Company.  Price 
t6.7S  or  £2.S5  Including  postage. 

It  Is  necessary  for  any  student  of  politics, 
or  indeed  anyone  who  Is  really  Interested  In 
what  Is  happening  In  the  world  In  which  we 
live,  to  keep  himself  up-to-date  and  well  In- 
formed on  what  Is  going  on  Inside  Russia, 
but  it  Is  even  more  Important  to  understand 
what  Russia  really  is  and  what  she  really  Is 
trying  to  do.  The  author  of  this  book,  already 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  Soviet  affairs, 
gives  the  reader  a  fascinating  Insight  Into 
the  Kremlin  mind  and  how  It  works. 

On  page  30  the  author  writes: 

"A  second  ruling  misconception  has  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  'nation'  with  a  Soviet 
people,  a  Soviet  society,  a  Soviet  economy,  a 
Soviet  political  system  and  humans  called 
■the  Soviets'.  Here,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
no  more  a  nation  than  was  the  British  Em- 
pire. Whether  many  realise  It  or  not,  these 
monolithic  terms  have  for  some  time  been 
the  stock  of  Moscow's  terminology  for  ex- 
port. They  readily  serve  the  semantic  pur- 
poae  of  blurring  the  real,  diverse  and  dis- 
tinctive elements  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
true  meaning  of  a  soviet,  as  a  council  or 
workers.  Is  no  longer  even  recognisable." 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  first  mis- 
conception is  you  must  get  the  book. 

On  page  353  the  author  argues  for  the 
need  for  cold  war  education.  He  writes: 

"The  Red  totalltarlans  have  trained  their 
professional  revoluttonsriee  for  decades. 
Their  schools  have  developed  the  operational 
science  of  psycho-political  warfare.  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  oomptoable  to  this  in  a  free 
world." 

Those  who  have  been  disturbed  by  the  cur- 
rent vogue  of  "protest  demoe"  will  find  this 
well-indexed  book  both  interesting  and  dis- 
turbing. It  Is  a  strongly  recommended  book 
and  the  author's  remarks  on  the  Khrushchev 
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memoln  certainly  give  the  reader  food  for 
thought. 

(Prom  the  Tribune,  June  6, 1071] 

A  T^orcoua  Plam  fee  Russia's  DcsnucnoNS 

(By  O.  W.  Oenis) 

TJ&Jl.  and  the  Soviet  Myth  by  Lev  E.  Do- 
brlansky; The  Oevln-Adalr  Co.,  Old  Oreen- 
wlcb.  Oonn.;  t«.60. 

ThU  book  U  Prof.  Dobrlansky's  latest  con- 
tribution to  the  continuing  pdemlcal  lit- 
erature of  tJhe  OMd  War.  The  author,  who 
teaches  econamlcs  at  Georgetown  Unlvenity, 
la  most  apprehensive  about  the  growing  Iso- 
IsfUoolst  sentiment  In  the  United  States. 

He  argues  that  the  United  Statee,  as  lead- 
er of  the  Free  World,  has  the  moral.  If  not 
the  divine,  duty  to  wage  an  uncompromising 
war  on  dlplomatle,  economic,  cultural  and 
psyctiologlcal  fronts  against  that  foe  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  security  of  the  United 
States,    "the    Sovlet-Buaalan    Imperlo-colo- 


Havlng  thus  concluded  that,  t<x  reaaouB 
of  survival.  America  must  continue  the  Cold 
War,  Dobrlansky  proposes  an  Ingeneous 
weapon  guaranteed  to  dismember  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  U.S.  p<^lcy  toward  Moscow  has  been 
often  based  on  a  faulty  premise,  on  a  myth 
of  Soviet  homogeneity.  The  Soviet  Union  In 
actuality  Is  a  multl-natlan  state  wtth  over 
100  nationalities  dominated  by  a  Russian 
minority. 

He  advances  a  tenuous  thesis  that  all  these 
groups  are  kept  within  the  Soviet  structure 
by  coercion  alone.  The  nationalism  of  So- 
viet minorities  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  Moscow 
and  the  key  to  the  destoiictlon  at  the  entire 
"Red  finplre"  I.e.,  International  Commu- 
nism. 

Washington  must  abet  and  hameas  this 
natlrvnallsrri  to  its  advantage.  Active  exploi- 
tation of  the  nationality  issue  would  lend 
encouragement  to  the  existing  antl -Russian 
tendencies  and.  In  accordance  with  the  au- 
thor^ wishful  thinking,  bring  about  the  de- 
mise of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  that  the  flnt  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  taken  in  1959  with  the  now  con- 
troversial Captive  Nations  Resolution  of  the 
VS.  Congress,  a  reeolutlon  which  In  essence 
regards  the  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  and 
control  as  a  temporary  one. 

With  the  current  sentlmMit  In  the  VA. 
Congress  to  normallae  relations  with  Mos- 
cow, the  resolution  has  been  under  m- 
creaaed  criticism.  Dobrlansky  defends  It  vig- 
orously, castigating  its  critics  as  unwilling 
Communist  stooges  "hopelessly  affected  by 
nuelearltla." 

The  author's  anti-Ruaslan  bias  Is  reflected 
In  his  loss  of  proper  historical  perspective. 
He  overslmpUflee  the  complex  dynamics  of 
Soviet  society  by  completely  ignoring  Marx- 
ist Ideology. 

In  the  area  of  nationalism  his  sobolaiBhlp 
Is  equally  aznblgu0us.  While  on  one  hand  he 
sees  nationalism  m  a  divisive  force  wlttiln 
ttie  USSR,  on  the  other  he  cannot  accept  sim- 
ilar ImpUoatloDs  of  tlie  different  brands  of 
oatlonal  Oommunten  (e.g.  Tugoslavlan. 
Chinese)  In  the  concept  of  Communist  unity. 

Dobrlansky  signals  out  the  XTkialnlan  na- 
tionalism as  ttie  most  serious  threat  to  the 
Integrity  of  the  USSR.  While  Ukrainian  na- 
UaumUma.  indeed  Is  a  ftactor  In  Soviet  dynam- 
ics. Its  scope  and  impact  on  Soviet  society  has 
been  exaggerated  by  iMth  Western  and  Soviet 
propagandlstB. 

Approaching  everything  in  absolute  terms 
they  blur  the  ssplraUons  for  decentrallaa- 
tlon  and  an  outright  Independence. 

AooonUng  to  the  author,  the  XjaBB.  with- 
out ITknOne  equals  sera  This  view  of 
Ukraine's  importanoe  to  Soviet  eccxiamlc  and 
poUUcal  well-being  made  some  sense  In  the 
interwar  period,  but  in  the  light  of  the  post- 
war Soviet  expansion  and  the  economic  ez- 
ploitatton  at  Slheria.  it  is  no  longer  vaUd. 

Nonetheless.  Dobrlansky's  domino  theory 


regards  ttw  ssparaUon  of  the  Ukraine  aslead- 
Ing  to  the  (Hslntegimaoo  of  the  entire  UB8B 
into  its  natlfsial  components  (here  be  ig- 
nores population  redlstrthuUon)  leaving  for 
the  Bnwslana  the  terrttory  at  the  ancient 
principally  at  Muscovy.  Purthenncre,  in  the 
collspse  of  the  USSR  he  naively  expects  the 
faU  of  Communism  alnoe  "without  the  USSB 
the  Red  ttnpire.  including  China  would  iU»- 
solve." 

Despite  the  scute  difllciencies  of  the  USSR 
and  one's  sympathy  for  the  flight  of  the 
Ukralndans  and  other  nationalities,  one  sim- 
ply cannot  treat  the  book  as  a  serious  study. 
'Hie  dlstocltlons  of  Information,  eo  reminis- 
cent of  Soviet  methodology,  offends  the 
sensltlvltleB  of  a  reader.  Itae  quaslparanoic 
suspldon  and  hatred  of  thln^  Russlaa  do 
not  iieUp  the  cause  DoiMianaky  so  passionate- 
ly advocates. 

Mr.  Oerus  is  an  soidstant  profesacM-  In  the 
department  of  history,  Unlvenity  of 
Manitoba. 


NATIONAL  SAFE  BOATING  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Biflchigan  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  S[>eaker. 
recreational  boating  continues  to  grow 
as  more  and  m(H«  of  our  Nation's  people 
participate  each  year.  The  latest  esti- 
mates for  1970  show  a  total  boat  p(H>u- 
latlon  of  over  8.8  million;  close  to  $4  bil- 
lion spent  for  boats,  associated  equip- 
ment and  services;  and  about  44  million 
people  participating  In  some  form  of 
boating  each  year — one-fifth  of  the  pec- 
ulation. Recognizing  the  potential  growth 
of  boating,  the  85th  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  85-445,  railing  for  the  annual 
observance  of  National  Safe  Boating 
Week.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Issued  the 
following  pnxlamatlon: 

A   PSOCLAMATIO' 

More  Americans  each  year  are  choosing 
boating  as  the  Ideal  way  to  relax  with  their 
families  and  friends.  All  too  often,  however, 
what  starts  out  as  a  pleasant  cruise  ends  In 
tragedy  becaxue  boatmen  fall  to  teach  their 
families  to  swim,  fail  to  properly  equip  their 
craft  with  life  preservers  and  other  protective 
devices,  or  fall  to  instruct  their  passengers 
on  the  use  of  such  devices  prior  to  a  boating 
cruise. 

Every  year,  about  1300  Uvea  are  lost  In 
boating  accidents.  These  fatalities  can  be 
reduced  and  boating  made  more  pleasurable 
if  those  who  engage  in  it  will  emphasln 
boating  safety  rules. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  that  emphasis, 
the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  Resolution  approved 
June  4,  1B68  (73  Stat.  179),  has  requested 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
which  Includes  July  4  as  National  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week.  Now.  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July  4, 
1S71.  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week.  I  urge 
all  who  use  our  waterways  to  acquire  thoee 
sklUs  essential  to  their  own  safety  and  that 
of  others  and  to  apply  them  carefully. 

I  also  Invite  the  Oovemors  of  the  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  this  week. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  28th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fifth. 

THK   rBOBLKlC 

The  emphasis  placed  oa  boating  by  this 
proclamation  is  clearly  necessary  when 


we  examine  the  annual  boating  statistics 
report  released  by  the  "US.  Coast  Ouard 
on  May  1.  The  report  Is  required 
by  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968. 
This  act  provides  for  a  standardized 
system  for  the  numbering  and  identifica- 
tion of  undocumented  vessels,  including 
pleasure  boats  of  more  than  10  horse- 
power, uniform  accident  reporting,  and 
participation  in  these  programs  by  the 
States.  Since  the  diectlve  date  of  this 
legislation,  April  1,  1960,  every  Jurisdic- 
tion but  the  States  of  Alaska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Washington  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  provided  for  numbering 
systems  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
UjB.  Coast  Ouard  and  meet  the  standards 
set  forth  in  this  act. 

There  was  an  increase  in  boating  fa- 
talities in  1970 — 1,418  as  c(Mnpared  to 
1,350  in  1989.  In  its  annual  r^)ort,  the 
Coast  Ouard  revealed  that  19.1  percent 
or  271  of  the  boating  accident  deaths  last 
year  Involved  rowboats,  caooes,  sailboats, 
and  other  small  craft  without  engines. 
These  types  of  craft  are  not  required  by 
Federal  law  to  carry  llfesaving  devices. 
During  the  same  period  the  boats  num- 
bered in  all  States  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  over  5.1  million. 

Capsizlngs,  as  in  past  years,  still  re- 
main responsible  for  the  largest  number 
of  recorded  deaths.  In  1970.  capsizlngs 
resulted  in  40.1  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  lives  loet  in  boating  accidents.  This 
figure  Is  about  the  same  as  the  1969  per- 
centage. Of  the  1,418  fatalities,  drowning 
accounted  for  1,306  victims,  and  756  of 
the  drowned  either  did  not  have  or  did 
not  use  Itf esavlng  devices. 

Last  year  a  total  of  4,762  vessels  were 
involved  in  3,803  boating  accidents  in- 
volving at  least  $100  property  damage, 
an  injury  which  Incapacitates  anyone  for 
over  72  hours,  or  death.  This  is  264  less 
than  in  1969.  1,132  of  these  vessels  were 
involved  in  fatal  accidents,  while  499 
were  in  accidents  resulting  in  injuries. 
The  amount  of  property  damage  was  ap- 
l>roximately  8.2  mllliMi,  an  increase  of 
1.9  million  over  1969. 

^nce  1966  the  estimated  number  of 
boats  has  grown  9.1  percent  while  the 
number  of  accidents  has  decreased  11.4 
percent.  During  the  same  5  year  pe- 
riod the  number  of  fatalities  has  increas- 
ed 7.6  percent.  Ehren  though  the  number 
of  fatalities,  aocldents,  and  injuries  have 
remained  relatively  small  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  number  of  boats  in  opera- 
tion has  ixicreased  amireciably.  It  has 
ta^en  dedicated  effort  by  the  coast  guard 
the  States  and  many  fine  volunteer  or- 
ganizations to  accomplish  this.  What  has 
been  done,  howev^.  Is  not  mough.  Tlie 
Coast  Guard,  with  its  respcmsiUllty  tar 
safety  <»  navigable  waters,  and  the 
States  must  do  more  in  order  to  reduce 
these  accident  figures.  We  can  hardly 
expect  the  number  of  accidents  to  re- 
main stable,  much  less  decrease,  without 
additional  resources  and  the  proper  leg- 
islative tools. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  embarked  on  a 
four-prcmged  attack  on  the  problems  of 
boating  safety  called  the  4E's — englneer- 
ing  standards,  education,  enfwcement 
and  environmental  concerns. 

A  boatman  should  expect  that  the  boat 
he  buys  meets  minimum  safety  stand- 
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ards.  This  is  not  the  situation  at  present. 
While  there  are  acune  safety  reqxilre- 
ments  that  can  be  enforced  by  the  Coast 
Ouard.  they  are  not  adequate  and  are  too 
spedflc  to  adaiH  to  new  technology.  The 
basis  for  these  reoulrements  is  the  Mo- 
torboat  Act  of  1940 — responsive  at  the 
time  but  now  woefully  Inadequate.  Boats 
ttiat  comply  with  safety  standards  also 
help  protect  the  public  by  breaking  the 
chain  of  events  that  leads  to  operator 
error.  The  Coast  Ouard  is  seeking  new 
legislation  that  is  broad  enough  in  scope 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  range 
of  today's  hazards. 

This  leglslatloa  is  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971— HJl.  19,  8.  696. 
Among  other  things,  it  provided  for  es- 
tablishing minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  associated 
equipment  based  cm  a  documented  need. 
For  the  first  time  the  responsibility  for 
building  a  safe  boat  wlU  be  placed  upon 
the  manufacturer.  The  boatman  of 
oourse  will  still  be  responsible  for  the 
safe  operation  and  proper  maintenance 
of  his  craft.  I  support  ttiis  Uli  and  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Educating  the  boatman  In  the  hazards 
of  a  relatively  imf amlllar  environment  ts 
another  effective  safety  tool.  The  States 
Coast  Ouard  Auxiliary,  UB.  Power 
Squadrons.  American  Nntionil  Red 
Cross.  National  safety  Coimell,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations assist  the  Coast  Ouard  In  the 
enormous  task  of  education. 

To  be  effective,  the  millions  of  Indi- 
viduals comprising  the  boating  pubUc 
must  be  reached.  The  Const  O'lard, 
through  boating  films,  safety  publica- 
tions. Coast  Ouard  Auxiliary  proerams. 
and  utilization  of  boating-safety  detach- 
ments in  public  education  activities, 
takes  advantage  of  every  opportimlty  to 
stress  the  practical  aepecXs  ot  boating 
safety.  The  Coast  Ouard  also  has  close 
coordination  with  the  boating  industry, 
the  Nations!  Safetv  Coimcll,  and  other 
such  vital  organizations. 

President  Nixon  has  emphasized  the 
critical  need  for  decentralizing  govern- 
ment. Historically,  the  concept  of  a  Fed- 
eral police  force  has  been  repugnant 
and  has  been  consistently  rejected.  The 
Coast  Ouard  therefore  minimized  Fed- 
eral Involvement  in  law  enforcement  ac- 
tions directly  involving  the  Individual. 
On  waters  of  the  United  States  where 
both  Federal  and  State  authorities  have 
Jurisdiction,  they  Io(A  to  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  to  enforce  those  safety  re- 
quirements with  which  the  operator  must 
comply.  Federal  enforcement  is  provided 
only  where  reasonable  State  capabilities 
are  imavallable — ^particularly  In  coastal 
waters — or  where  safety  violations  are 
observed  by  the  Coast  Ouard  forces. 

This  policy  is  reflected  in  the  use  of 
the  Coast  Ouard's  54  boating-safety  de- 
tachments. These  detachments  ore  three- 
man  teams  which  vtslt  navigable  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  waters  where  boating 
activities  are  concentrated.  The  detach- 
ments, as  wen  as  over  250  other  Coast 
Ouard  imlts,  are  the  prlnclo»l  forces 
presently  carrying  out  a  safety-patrol 
concept.  This  is  a  roving,  waterbome 
patrol  designed  to  deter,  detect,  and  re- 


port unsafe  practices  a«  well  as  educate 
the  public.  The  mission  of  this  enforce- 
ment and  education  is  to  minimiw»  un- 
safe practices  such  as  speeding  in  con- 
gested areas,  overloading,  Improper  load- 
ing, operating  while  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  operating  In  swimming  areas, 
and  (Operating  In  posted  dangerous  areas. 
The  safety-patrol  concept  will  continue 
to  be  stressed  on  all  waterfronts  this 
year. 

Boating-safety  detachments  have  an 
effective  broad  impact  because  of  their 
mobility  and  flexibility.  Their  effective- 
ness is  not  to  be  measured  in  the  number 
of  boardings  accomplished,  but  rather  In 
whether  or  not  our  waterways  are  made 
any  safer;  whether  the  boating  pubUc  is 
better  educated  In  safe  boating  proce- 
dures by  the  apprehension  of  the  reck- 
less or  negligent  operator;  and,  finally, 
whether  the  accident  rate  decreases.  The 
Coast  Ouard  plans  to  more  than  double 
the  number  of  boating-safety  detach- 
ments over  the  next  5  years.  I  strongly 
support  this  plan  and  urge  those  re- 
sponsible to  make  every  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  these  detachments  so  vital 
to  the  boating-safety  program. 

Water  is  the  boatman's  environment. 
While  we  cannot  control  the  environment 
Insofar  as  preventing  storms  or  bad 
weather,  the  boatman  can  be  provided 
with  the  best  possible  information  while 
on  the  water.  The  Coast  Ouard  has  a 
study  underway  to  provide  better  ways 
of  warning  the  boatman  about  the 
weather.  Much  has  already  been  done  to 
expand  the  present  systems  as  well. 
BOATtNO  SArmr  a  joint  dtoit 

The  Coast  Ouard  Auxiliary  is  extreme- 
ly active  in  the  education  of  the  boating 
public  in  safe  boating  practices.  As  a 
voluntary  nonmllltary  organization,  the 
auxiliary's  purpose  Is  to  promote  safety 
in  recreational  boating.  I  congratulate 
the  auxiliary  on  its  dedicated  and  un- 
selfish efforts  to  keep  America's  pleasiire 
boaters  safe.  Its  32,000  members  are  ex- 
perienced boatmen,  amateur  radio  op- 
erators, or  licensed  aircraft  pilots,  llie 
three  basic  programs  carried  out  by  the 
auxiliary  are  courtesy  motorix>at  exami- 
nation, pubUc  instruction,  and  opera,- 
tion;  269,521  persons  were  instructed  in 
three  safe-boating  courses  last  year; 
236,718  courtesy  motorboat  examinations 
were  performed;  over  4,700  regattas  were 
patroled;  and  over  11,800  cases  of  assist- 
ance were  recorded. 

In  addition  to  the  auxiliary,  many 
other  fine  organizations  participate  ac- 
tively In  safe  boating  activities.  TTie  U.S. 
power  squadrons,  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  Boy  Scouts,  are  Just  a  few. 

The  States  are  also  very  much  Involved 
In  boating  safety  and  very  concerned 
about  what  the  future  will  bring.  Educa- 
tional efforts  by  the  State  are  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  limited  funds  permit.  The 
Coast  Ouard  works  closely  with  the 
States  on  every  aspect  of  boating  safety. 
This  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  nimiber 
of  State  Jurisdictions — 42  with  three 
pending — that  have  signed  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Coast  Ouard.  These 
agreements  directly  affect  the  coordina- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  safety  patrols 
and  enforcement  activities.  "ITie  encour- 
agemoit  of  imlf  ormity  and  comity  among 


the  dlffermt  States  regarding  these  boat- 
ing laws  Is  of  vital  importance  to  every- 
one involved  with  boating.  The  Congress, 
in  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  estab- 
lished this,  and  Coast  Ouard  po^y  en- 
courages the  principle.  Hie  mechanics 
of  uniformity,  however,  are  often  com- 
plicated by  the  Inadequacies  of  existing 
Federal  laws. 

MATIOKAI.   SA>T   BOATncO    WKBX 

National  Safe  Boating  Week — Focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  need  of  plefksure 
boatmen  to  know  and  comtdy  with  safe 
boating  practices  and  regulations — be- 
gins July  4  this  year  as  stated  in  the 
proclamation.  Its  objective  is  to  «npha- 
slze  efforts  urging  the  more  than  44  mil- 
lion pet^ile  using  boats  on  our  waters  to 
help  keep  boating  safe;  to  teach  Im- 
portant fimdamentals  of  safe  boating  to 
newcomers;  and  to  remind  experienced 
operators  as  well  as  the  novice  to  prac- 
tice commonsmse  and  courtesy  afloat. 
"me  basic  theme  for  this  year's  observ- 
ance of  the  week  is  "Safe  Boating  Is  No 
Accident."  National  Safe  Boating  We^ 
also  pays  tribute  to  the  many  persons  and 
organizations  who  have  contributed  to- 
ward maintaining  l>oating's  fine  safety 
record.  Over  2,000  local  groups  such  as 
Coast  Ouard  auxiliary  fiotlllas.  U.S. 
power  squadrons,  boating  clubs.  States, 
and  other  boating  and  safety-minded  or- 
ganizations are  expected  to  participate 
in  the  National  Safe  Boating  Week  oi>- 
servance  in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  concerned  individual  is  tru- 
ly the  backlxme  of  the  effort.  Assisting 
the  local  organizations  is  the  National 
Safe  Boating  Committee,  sponsor  of  Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week,  principally  by 
distributing  promoticHial  material.  7,500 
promotional  kits  have  been  sent  to  local 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  Pro- 
motional material  has  also  been  distrib- 
uted to  major  news  media  organizations. 
The  committee  Includes  representatives 
from  the  U.S.  Coesi  Ouard,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  Auxiliary,  the  American 
Boat  and  Yacht  CouncU,  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association,  the  American  Water 
Ski  Association,  the  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation oi  the  United  States,  the  Boat 
Owners  Coimcll  of  America,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac- 
turers, the  National  AssoclaticMi  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators,  the  Nation- 
al Boating  Federation,  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  the  National  Safe 
Boating  Association,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  the  XJS.  power  squadrons,  the 
Marine  Division  of  Underwriters  Labo- 
ratories, Inc..  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  To  all  of  these  or- 
ganizations, safety  in  boating  is  as  im* 
portant  as  it  is  to  the  individual  and 
his  family.  To  all  of  those  national  and 
local  ccnunittees  actively  participating  in 
National  Safe  Boating  Week.  I  extend 
my  congratulations.  I  lirge  all  others  in- 
terested in  boating  safety  to  Join  in  mak- 
ing this  an  even  more  effective  National 
Safe  Boating  Week  than  the  successful 
ones  in  the  past.  Let  us  continue  the  good 
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practices  set  forth  l^  Naticmal  Safe  Boat- 
ing Week  throughout  the  year. 

FBintAL  BOAT  BAVVrr  ACT  OP  1«T1 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  mentioned  previously,  there  are 
several  iiukdequacles  in  existing  boating 
laws.  I  again  urge  Congress  to  support 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 
With  the  tools  in  this  bUl,  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  the  States  will  be  better  able 
to  keel?  our  boating  pidslic  safe. 


PEACE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kncp)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  recent  de- 
velopments in  Paris  point  up,  I  believe, 
the  wisdom  of  not  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  powers,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  perhaps  meaningful  negotia- 
tions can  take  place.  Let  us  pray  that 
they  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Nixon 
took  oflloe,  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  that  he  inherited  was  the  long, 
agonizing  war  in  Vietnam.  Hie  year  1968 
saw  the  most  intense  military  action  of 
the  war,  a  year  in  which  over  550,000 
American  troops  bore  the  major  share  of 
the  combat  responsibility.  Although  the 
President  inherited  a  strategy  of  further 
escalation  until  the  enemy  was  ready  to 
make  concessions  or  conclude  a  peace 
agreement,  he  put  into  operatim  a  re- 
verse policy. 

Today,  there  are  300.000  fewer  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  than  when  President 
Nixon  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  total  will  be 
cut  by  another  60,000  by  December  1.  As 
a  result  of  this  policy  which  has  subetan- 
tially  scaled  down  American  Involvement, 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States 
has  been  cut  by  more  than  50  percent. 
It  should  be  apparent  that  this  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  policy  that  led  to 
the  escalation  of  troops  fnHn  500  to 
nearly  550,000  in  the  1960's. 

An  important  fact  that  l.s  left  out  of 
most  arguments  today  is  that  the  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves has  vasUy  improved  over  tJie  last 
2  years,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  can 
look  forward  to  an  end  to  the  war  that 
does  not  turn  South  Vietnam  over  to  the 
"nine  man  centred  committee"  who  con- 
trol the  Lao  Dong  Communist  party  in 
North  Vietn-'m,  the  same  nine  men  in- 
cidentally who  tyranically  control  more 
than  19  million  people  in  the  North,  and 
an  end  which  does  not  neglect  the  prison- 
ers of  war  and  those  missing  in  action 
who  are  held  incommunicado  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Accords  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  desire  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  at  an  even  faster 
rate  as  reflected  in  the  recrnUy  passed 
Mansfield  amendment  to  HJR.  6531.  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

I  believe  that  the  rate  of  wlthd'tiwal 
can  be  expedited,  perhaps  even  faster 
than  the  Mansfidd  proposal.  But.  surely, 
the  majority  of  Senators  who  voted  for 
the  amendment  are  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been,  and  is  still,  singularly  re- 
sponsible for  accelerating  the  withdrawal 
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Without  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  our  re- 
maining troops  or  our  POW^s — ^MIA's  or 
our  allies.  In  view  of  this,  I  believe  we 
ou^t  to  leave  the  rate  of  withdrawal  up 
to  the  President  without  restricting  his 
ability  to  negotiate  a  faster  settiement. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  negotiate,  and 
thus  I  think  we  ought  to  concede  him  that 
right,  especially  in  view  of  the  progress 
he  ha§  made  in  hdping  Vietnamese  help 
themselves  and  winding  down  American 
Involvement.  The  essence  c^  the  Mans- 
fldd  resolution  is  not  legislating  but  try- 
ing to  negotiate  and  set  down  certain  ne- 
gotiating conditions  that  say  we  will 
withdraw  on  certain  c(mdltions.  However, 
we  cannot  negotiate  with  the  enemy  from 
the  fioor  of  Congress  anymore  than  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  can  negotiate 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  while  visiting  Paris.  Our  troops  will 
be  out  In  1972  If  we  give  the  President, 
who  has  the  CcKistitutional  responsibility 
to  carry  on  negotiations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  chance  to  get  those  troops  out 
in  a  responsible  way. 

The  President  has  made  the  point  that 
he  unequivocally  rejects  setting  a  dead- 
line for  withdrawal  at  this  time.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  while  there  are  good  politi- 
cal reasons  to  go  on  record  as  favoring 
a  date,  there  are  no  diplomatic  or  strate- 
gic reasons  for  it.  The  President  opposes 
setting  a  deadline  to  keep  apea.  a  threat 
of  a  Korea-type  solution  which  would 
keep  a  substantial  residual  force  in  Viet- 
nam as  continuing  pressure  for  a  nego- 
tiated settiement.  A  negotiated  settle- 
ment means  that  both  sides  get  out  of 
Vietnam — not  merely  the  allied  forces. 

However,  if  the  Mansfield  amendment 
becomes  the  basis  for  our  policy,  the 
avenue  for  a  negotiated  settiement  wUl 
be  closed.  Total  withdrawal  and  a  date 
certainly  is  a  negotiable  item.  It  should 
be  negotiated  at  the  bargaining  table,  not 
unilaterally  given  away  without  getting 
something  in  return. 

Thus  we  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
President  wants  a  negotiated  settiement 
and  the  advocates  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  want  a  virtually  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal.  Unfortunately,  our 
POW's-MIA's  have  become  "pawns",  to 
force  the  President  into  unilateral  with- 
drawal without  a  negotiated  settiement 
or  any  hope  of  getting  one.  I  have  intro- 
duced an  article  at  the  end  enUUed 
"Monkey  Wrenches  in  the  Peace  Machin- 
ery" by  Richard  Wilson  which  reflects 
very  well  what  I  am.  tallying  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  negotiations 
axe  stiU  the  quickest  way  to  get  out,  and 
I  support  all  attempts  for  a  negotiated 
settiement.  If  we  follow  the  outiine  of  the 
Mansfield  sunendment  Euid  tie  our  with- 
drawal to  the  release  of  our  POW's.  we 
will  not  be  out  of  Vietnam  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future,  for  the  Communists  do 
not  easily  exchange  POW's.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  in  1954,  North  Vietnam 
and  France  signed  a  peace  treaty  which 
guaranteed  that  Hanoi  would  repatriate 
immediately  the  French  POW's.  But  ac- 
tual negotiations  for  this  release  con- 
tinued until  1962 — approximately  8 
years — before  Hanoi  showed  any  inclina- 
tion to  have  the  treaty.  In  view  of  this, 
the  effects  of  this  amendment  are  poten- 


tially very  l(»ig-term,  and  it  actually  re- 
tards rather  than  enhances  the  hopes 
that  all  of  us  have  for  a  quicker  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  assiunptioc  on  which 
the  Mansfield  amendment  is  based  Is  that 
it  will  give  Hanoi  an  opportunity  and  a 
motive  to  release  our  prisoners.  It  as- 
siunes  that  Hanoi  would  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  release  our  priaoners  if  they 
understand  that  release  would  encourage 
American  withdrawal.  I  question  this 
assumption. 

Hanoi  already  knows  we  are  withdraw- 
ing our  forces.  That  is  clearly  UJB.  policy. 
The  Mansfield  amendment  would  only 
complicate  the  process  of  obtaining  pris- 
oner release,  because  Hanoi  would  inter- 
pret the  amendment  as  a  sign  of  Amer- 
ican desire  to  get  out  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  Hence,  Hanoi  would  feel 
lltUe  Incentive  to  facilitate  prisoner  re- 
lease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment reflects  the  gullibility  of  many  of 
those  in  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
HeuioI's  doubletalk  on  the  question  of  the 
return  of  POW's-MIA's.  Just  prior  to  Icey 
Senate  votes,  reports,  coming  from  Paris 
and  Hanoi,  were  intended  to  convince 
Americans  that  the  POW's-MIA's  would 
come  home  just  as  soon  as  we  set  a  vrith- 
drawal  date. 

I  realize  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate suffer  indirectly  from  this  pressure  as 
we  do  in  the  House.  I  recognize  how  po- 
litically seductive  it  is  to  appear  as  the 
one  who  got  us  out  of  the  war.  But,  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  our  withdrawal, 
or  our  promise  to  withdraw,  will  induce 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  release,  or  dis- 
cuss the  release  of  our  POW's.  This  fact 
completely  undermines  the  assumption  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment  that  as  soon  as 
we  set  a  date,  our  POW's-MIA's  will  be 
released. 

Even  those  who  rely  on  wishful  think- 
ing that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  dis- 
cuss the  safe  return  of  our  POW's-MIA's 
if  we  totally  withdraw  axe  being  deceived 
and  are  seriously  jeopardizing  their  re- 
turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  release 
of  our  POWs-MIA's,  the  Mansfield 
amoidment  predicts  an  imprecedented 
act  of  himianeness  and  reasonableness  on 
the  part  of  the  Hanoi  government.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  that  Hanoi  would  meike 
the  amendment  an  opportunity  for  prog- 
ress and  not  for  mischief,  but  it  Is  clear 
that  the  Communists  are  cruelly  using 
our  men  and  prisoners  in  attempts  to 
further  their  own,  unjtistlfied  alms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
the  end  an  article  entitled  "Hanoi 
Doubletalk  on  POW's"  by  Messrs.  Evans 
and  Novak  that  weU  refiects  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  peace  and 
the  return  of  our  men  from  Vietnam  as 
well  as  our  POW's-MIA's  is  not  a  par- 
tisan cause.  This  cause  transcends  politi- 
cal divisions.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hawks  and  doves,  but  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  fact  that,  as  Americans, 
we  are  very  much  concerned  about  these 
questions  of  peace  and  the  plight  of  those 
1,600  men  who  are  missing  or  held  pris- 
oner by  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  is  one  very  grim  aspect  of  all 
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this  that  makes  me  want  to  speak  out 
For  unlike  otber  wan  In  history,  both 
our  lighting  men  and  our  POW's-MIA's 
cannot  take  comTort  In  the  knowledge 
that  our  country  stands  united  behind 
tbem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  World  War  n,  Winstan 
Churchin  made  the  comment  that  Eng- 
land could  afford  to  lose  a  battle  but  it 
could  not  afford  to  lose  its  honor.  The 
clear  majority  of  Americans  seek  peace 
with  honor  in  Southeast  Asia,  which  is 
revealed  In  a  recent  poll  whli^  I  have 
included  in  the  Racou.  According  to  the 
ptdl,  while  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port almost  any  plan  that  promises  an 
end  to  the  war,  they  will  clearly  not 
support  a  plan  that  either  endangers  our 
inlsiMiers  >Dr  threatens  a  Communist 
takeover. 

liany  of  the  critics  have  accused  this 
country  and  those  who  serve  In  our  mili- 
tary as  not  desiring  peace.  Whatever  the 
dlvlBlans  we  may  have  over  the  origins 
of  the  war,  I  believe  that  the  desire  for 
peace  is  unanimous  and,  I  am  sure,  hav- 
ing visited  Southeast  Asia  in  19«8,  that 
nowhere  is  the  desire  for  peace  felt  more 
strong  than  among  those  who  know  it 
first  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  cannot  coat  as  a 
result  of  congressional  declarations,  un- 
less of  course,  we  want  the  type  at  peace 
at  any  price  that  is  bought  at  the  ex- 
pense of  someone's  freedom  or  is  pur- 
chased by  accepting  the  dictates  of  the 
enemy. 

At  the  end.  I  would  like  to  include  an 
article  by  William  S.  White  entitled 
"Vote  Saves  the  Constitution." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  believe  sin- 
cerely that  Congress  can  declare  peace. 
I  think,  are  overlooking  the  lessons  of 
history  as  well  as  subscribing  to  the 
myths  that  are  exposed  if  vre  are  inter- 
ested enough  to  look  at  the  truth  about 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
to  enclose,  at  the  end,  some  docimien- 
tatlon  that  gives  a  side  to  this  involve- 
ment that  Is  seldom  heard  and  even  more 
seldom  Ustened  to. 

Mr.  %3eaker,  the  President,  in  terms 
of  foreign  relations,  has  tremendous  re- 
qmnslbllltles.  reqTonslbilltles  that  can  be 
shared  in  part,  but  not  shared  in  total, 
with  the  OcMigTess.  As  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  must  take  into  consideration 
all  eventuaUtles,  and  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  he  is  willing  to  be  held  ac- 
countable. This  means  that  he  must  not 
only  take  into  consideration  the  short- 
range  effects  of  his  actions  in  Vietnam 
but  also  the  long-range  effects.  Some  of 
these  effects  alluded  to  here  are  perfectly 
brought  out  in  an  juiicle  recently  wrlt- 
tei  by  William  K.  Stringer  entitled  "Any 
Risk  Here?"  That  too  must  be  included 
in  the  Rxcou).  I  believe  that  if  Ameri- 
cans thought  more  about  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  that  the  President 
alone  shoulders  for  our  remaining  troops 
out  POW»-MIA's.  our  allies  In  South- 
east Asia  and  our  worldwide  credibility, 
they  would  have  more  confidence  in  his 
conduct  of  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  in- 
clude the  various  materials  mentioned 
in  my  statement. 


[R<om  the  Waablngton  Xvenlng  Star,  Juna  S8. 
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MOinCXT  WUMCHKS  or  trx  Pbacs 

(By  Richard  WUmmi) 

At  »  time  when  the  White  Houae  hmd 
begun  to  have  reel  hope  that  there  might  be 
a  break  in  the  Parla  peace  negotiations, 
the  Ifansneld  withdrawal  reaolutlon  haa 
thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery. 

The  same  may  be  aald.  In  fact,  aa  the 
publication  ot  the  eectet  Pentagon  war  atudy. 
For  all  the  aanctlmonloue  reliance  on  ftee- 
dom  of  the  preae,  "the  public's  right  to 
know,"  and  so  on,  the  publication  at  thla 
time  of  theee  historical  records  is  prorlng 
mora  than  merely  embarraaalng. 

Like  the  lianafleld  raeolutlon.  the  furor 
over  the  war  atudy,  with  Its  triphut^  on 
deception  by  the  American  government  only 
aervea  to  ezpoee  anew  and  flagrantly  the 
failure  of  will  in  this  country  on  getting  a 
oonstructlTe  settlement.  That  exposure  comes 
at  a  time  when  It  might  be  poeslble  to  move 
toward  a  truly  negotiated  aettlement  In- 
stead of  an  abject,  virtually  unconditional 
and  total  withdrawal  on  a  fixed  date  In  the 
near  future. 

It  needa  to  be  repeated  again  that  Nixon 
U  not  going  to  aet  a  fixed  date  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  under  existing  conditions. 
Even  if  the  Houee  follows  the  Senate  lead 
(which  it  probably  will  not)  in  supporting 
the  Mansfield  reaolutlon,  Nixon  can  sign  the 
draft  extension  bill  to  which  It  would  be 
attached  and  disavow  the  reeoluUon.  That  la 
very  Ukely  what  be  wUl  do  under  theae  clr- 
cumstanoee. 

Nixon  la  stubborn  for  a  reaaon.  The  re- 
turn to  Paris  of  Le  Due  Tho,  the  chief  Com- 
munlat  negotiator,  acheduled  In  advance  of 
the  Senate  paaaage  of  the  Mansfield  raeolu- 
tlon and  not  rtfated  to  it,  signaled  a  new 
turn  in  the  negotlatlona.  The  Senate  paaaage 
of  the  Mansfield  reaolutlon  gave  Lu  Due  Tho 
something  to  hang  his  bat  on.  He  promptly 
did  so  and  made  It  that  much  harder  for 
Nixon  to  moye  toward  the  kind  of  negotiated 
aettlement  he  had  begun  to  hope  for. 

Perhaps  there  are  good  political  inaatmi 
why  aenators  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  after 
the  freeing  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
But  there  are  no  good  diplomatic  or  strategic 
reasons  for  it. 

It  may  as  well  be  frankly  atated  what  the 
altuation  is  as  far  as  the  White  Houae  la 
concerned.  Nixon  is  abeoltitely  opposed  to 
setting  a  deadline  at  this  time.  He  needs  and 
desires  to  keep  open  the  threat  ot  a  Korea- 
type  solution  which  would  keep  a  aubstanUal 
realdual  force  in  Vietnam  aa  continuing  plea- 
sure for  a  genuine  negotiated  aettlement.  A 
negotiated  settlement  meana  that  both  aides 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam,  not  merely  the 
allied  foroee. 

But  the  Senate  wotUd  deny  him  even  an  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  settlement.  That  avenue 
would  be  eloeed  if  the  Mansfield  reeolutlon 
were  made  the  basis  at  policy.  At  the  White 
House  it  is  considered  tragic  that  Nixon's  mo- 
tives and  Intentions  In  Vietnam  have  been 
BO  badly  misinterpreted  and  at  a  time  when 
the  prospect  for  a  settlement  Is  more  encour- 
aging. 

It  is  said,  in  fact,  that  anyone  who  votes 
for  the  Mansfield  reeolutlon  should  expect 
to  aasiune  full  responsibility  if  the  proepects 
opened  up  by  Le  Due  Tho's  return  now  fall  to 
materlaliae. 

Perhape  the  White  House  expectations  or 
hopes  are  overblown,  but  what  eecapee  ra- 
tional juatlficatlon  la  the  conclusion  on 
which  the  Mansfield  resolution  is  baaed.  That 
conclusion  la  simply  that  Nixon  cant  be 
trusted  to  end  the  war  because  be  dealrea  a 
negotiated  settlement  Instead  at  virtually 
unconditional  withdrawal. 


The  prlsonen  have  become  political  pawns 
In  this  game,  used  now  to  praaauie  Mlxon 
Into  pradpltata  withdrawal  without  a  nego- 
tiated aettlement  or  any  hope  of  getting  one. 

Hanoi  contlniiea  to  hold  the  priaoners  for 
one  reason  alone,  and  that  la  alao  to  keep 
Nixon  \uMler  praaaure  for  a  total  withdrawal 
by  a  fixed  data.  The  men  in  Hanoi  are  count- 
ing once  again,  aa  they  have  ao  aatutely  In 
the  past,  on  the  deterioration  of  American 
will.  The  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris  have  In- 
dicated their  satlafaction  that  anU-war  sen- 
timent haa  prevailed  In  the  Senate. 

They  may  brieve  that  Nixon  ultimately 
will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  irresistible  pres- 
sure to  get  the  war  ended  totally  and  the 
prisoners  released  before  the  next  presiden- 
tial election.  If  they  are  w^^'^g  this  assnna 
ment,  they  are  probably  mlajudglng  Nixon. 

Their  best  bet  might  be  immediate,  un- 
conditional release  of  the  prlaoners.  That 
would  put  Mlxon  on  the  spot.  But  then,  of 
course,  they  would  loee  their  pawn  and  would 
have  to  negotiate. 

In  any  case,  this  game  is  too  fatefully  com- 
plicated for  political  klbltalng  by  the  VB. 
Senate. 


Hamoi  Doublxtaljc  on  POWa 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  sklU  and  audacity  with  which  the  Viet- 
namese Oommunlsta  manipxilate  American 
public  opinion  on  the  emotion-charged  prls- 
oner-of-wax  Issue  la  illustrated  by  a  diplo- 
matic cable  transmitted  back  to  Hanoi  June 
1 1  by  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiating  team 
in  Paris. 

That  cable  contained  the  official  Commu- 
nist transcript  of  an  interview  in  Paris  three 
days  earlier  between  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  North 
Vietoameee  negotlaUM-,  and  Chalmers  M.  Rob- 
erta of  The  Washington  Post.  The  transcript 
quoted  Xuan  Thuy  as  saying  that  "If  the 
United  States  seta  a  reasonable  deadline  for 
the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops,  we  could 
tfisciiM  the  settlement  ni  the  prisoner  of 
war  question" — precisely  the  Hanoi  line. 

In  truth,  however,  that  is  not  What  the 
Oommunlst  negotiator  said  at  aU.  Roberto, 
a  respected  diplomatic  correspondent,  re- 
ported Zuan  Thuy  as  telling  him,  "If  a  rea- 
sonable date  is  set,  the  question  of  prlaonera 
may  (m  settled."  In  response  to  another  ques- 
tlOD.  he  amended  that  to  "will  be  settled." 

The  dtserepancy  reveals  the  POW  game 
played  by  the  Hanoi  Polltbviro.  TtM  soft  line 
actuaUy  given  in  the  Interview  with  Roberta 
Is  Intended  to  convince  Americans  that  the 
POWs  will  come  home  Just  as  soon  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seta  a  troop  withdrawal  deadline. 
The  altered  transcript  cabled  to  Hanoi  reit- 
erated the  hard  line  that  Is  the  Vietnamese 
reality:  Hanoi  promisee  nothing  whatever  in 
return  for  a  ttoop  withdrawal  deadline. 

This  audacious  game  has  wcM'ked,  feeding 
demands  In  the  United  States  for  quick  with- 
drawal. Two  antiwar  Democrata,  Sen.  Vance 
Hartke  at  Indiana  and  Rep.  Robert  Leggett 
of  California,  retiu-ned  from  talks  with  the 
Oommunlsta  in  Parts  indicating  that  the 
Americans  were  to  blame  for  the  negotia- 
tions deadlock.  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  has  predicted  release  of  the 
prtsoneis  30  days  after  agreement  to  with- 
draw. In  a  climate  further  soured  by  the 
Pentagon  papers,  many  Americans  believe 
the  worst  of  their  own  country's  leaden  while 
exercising  complete  gullibility  about  Com- 
munist promises. 

When  not  talking  to  American  politicians 
and  Joumallsta.  the  Conununlsta  revert  in 
formal  Paris  seeslons  to  the  hard  line  of  their 
offlc'al  statementa.  Based  on  thoee  state- 
menta,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Communlata  plan  to  use  the  POWs  as 
hostages  to  steadUy  up  the  ante  In  fulfilling 
all  goals  In  Vietnam. 

The  basic  poeltlon   Is  point  one   of  the 
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South  Vietnamese  Communist  eight-point 
"elaboration"  of  last  Sept.  17.  It  not  only 
links  prisoner  releases  with  a  fixed  date  for 
VS.  troop  withdrawals  but  also  talks  about 
taking  all  U.S.  weapons  and  war  materials 
from  South  Vietnamese  troops  and  disman- 
tling U.S.  bases  in  Vietnam.  Thus,  the  troop 
withdrawal  deadline  accomplishes  nothing. 

Consistently,  the  official  Communist  line 
In  Parts  has  been  that  such  a  deadline 
set  by  Mr.  Nixon  would  win  him  merely  the 
rtght  to  disctua  prtsoner  releases.  Mme. 
Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief  South  Vietnamese 
Communist  negotiator,  deviated  from  this 
only  once.  On  April  16,  an  article  by  her  in 
the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde  suggested 
that  Mr.  Nixon  need  only  fix  a  deadline  "for 
GIs  and  Amertcan  prisoners  to  be  rapidly 
and  safely  retxuTied." 

~  But  on  the  very  day  that  article  appeared, 
Mme.  Blnh  was  her  usual  Intractable  self 
at  the  negotiations  session.  Prisoners  would 
return  home,  she  said,  only  after  the  war 
had  "come  to  an  end" — that  Is,  after  a  po- 
litical   settlement    along    Conununlst    lines. 

Rep.  Leggetfs  visit  to  Parts  on  May  31 
again  showed  the  two  faces  Nguyen  Van 
Tien,  Mme.  Blnhs  deputy,  told  the  congress- 
man that  POWs  could  be  released  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Nixon  set  a  "reasonable  date"  for  with- 
drawal. But  when  reporters  queried  Com- 
munist spokesmen  about  Leggetfs  visit,  they 
were  told  repatriation  of  prtsoners  would  be 
merely  discussed  once  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  was  announced. 

StUl  another  example  occiured  when 
Anthony  Lewis  of  The  New  York  Times  In- 
terviewed Xuan  Thuy  May  21.  Lewis  reported 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator  "under- 
stood the  concern  about  the  Amertcan  pris- 
oners and  was  ready  to  do  something  Im- 
mediately ...  if  Mr.  Nixon  set  a  withdrawal 
date."  But  the  official  Communist  "trans- 
script"  cabled  to  Hanoi  said  only  the  Com- 
munlsta  will  "be  ready  to  talk  to  Mr.  Nixon 
on  the  POW  Issue"  after  a  troop  withdrawal. 

The  pattern  is  unmistakable.  The  ransom 
for  Amertcan  POWs  will  be  much  dearer  than 
the  Democratic-sponsored  troop  withdrawal 
deadline.  To  get  tbem  home,  the  U.S.  must 
agree  to  humiliating  concessions  ending  with 
a  Communist  regime  In  Salgci.  Such  Is  the 
Iron  realpolitik  behind  the  Oriental  smiles 
exhibited  In  Parts  for  American  politicians. 

Pmx-ODT  Poii  Misleading 
The  recent  highly  publicized  and  widely 
misinterpreted  national  opinion  poll — show- 
ing that  73  percent  of  all  Amertcans  wanted 
a  Congressional  vote  to  bring  home  all  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  this 
year — turns  out  to  be  false  In  Ita  Implica- 
tions and   grossly  misleading. 

The  belief  that  the  Amertcan  people  want 
out  of  Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  is  a  myth.  This  la  clearly 
shown  In  the  attached  report  oT  a  national 
survey  taken  May  1-2. 

Here  are  some  of  the  resulta  of  that  survey : 

1.  By  an  overwhelming  margin  of  72  per- 
cent to  18  percent,  the  Amertcan  people  "sup- 
port President  Nixon  to  his  plan  to  end  the 
wax  In  Southeast  Asia." 

2.  Support  for  the  proposed  Congressional 
plan  for  pulling  out  all  U.S.  troops  by  De- 
cember 31  almost  evaporates — when  the 
Amertcan  people  are  confronted  with  the 
poeslble  consequences  such  as  Jeopardy  to 
our  POW's  or  a  communist  take-over. 

3.  WeU  over  half  the  Amertcan  people  op- 
pose a  December  31,  1971  deadline  for  with- 
drawal. If  that  withdrawal  means  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  South  Vietnam. 

4.  By  almost  seven  to  one,  Amertcans  op- 
pose any  year-end  withdrawal  that  threat- 
ens the  lives  or  safety  of  American  prisoners 
of  war. 

5.  The  earlier  poll  Is  misleading  and  has 
been  grossly  misinterpreted,  because,  while 
the  Amertcan  people  will  support  almost  any 


plan  that  promises  an  end  to  the  war — ^they 
clearly  will  support  no  plan  that  either  en- 
dangers our  prisoners,  or  threatens  a  Com- 
munist take-over. 

Do    THX    PXOPLX   REAI.lt    PaVOS    IlfMEDXATX 

Withdrawal  From  Vittnam? 

Prtnce*on,  New  Jersey:  The  Public  seems 
willing  to  endorse  any  plan  that  promisee  to 
brtng  all  U.8.  troops  home  from  Vietnam 
soon — but  not  If  It  endangers  our  POW's  or 
threatens  a  Communist  takeover,  according 
to  the  latest  survey  conducted  by  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  of  Prtnceton,  N.J. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  public  say  they 
support  President  Nixon  In  his  plan  to  end 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  compared  to  18% 
who  do  not  support  his  plan  and  10%  who 
have  no  opinion.  At  the  same  time,  68%  of 
thoee  polled  would  approve  their  Congress- 
man voting  for  a  proposal  requlrtng  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  to  bring  home  all  U.S.  troops 
before  the  end  of  this  year;  20%  opposed 
this  move  and  12%  have  no  opimon. 

However,  when  vartous  poeslble  conse- 
quences of  quick  withdrawal  are  tested,  the 
public  is  against  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
by  the  end  of  1971  If  It  means  a  Communist 
takeover- of  South  Vietnam.  When  asked  if 
they  would  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  by  the  end  of  the  year  If  It  meant  a 
Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam,  55% 
said  no,  29%  said  yes,  and  16%  had  no  opin- 
ion. Also  an  overwhelming  majortty,  75%, 
would  not  favor  withdrawal  by  the  end  of 
1971  if  It  threatened  the  llvee  or  safety  of 
the  United  States  POW's  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Eleven  percent  of  thoee  polled  would  favor 
such  a  withdrawal  and  14%  had  no  opinion. 

The  resiilta  of  this  survey  were  obtained 
by  nationwide  telephone  Interviews  can- 
ducted  among  1,026  persons  aged  18  and  over 
durtng  the  pertod  May  1  and  2.  Following 
are  the  actual  questions  asked  and  their 
resulta: 

1.  "Do  you  support  President  Nixon  In  his 
plan  to  end  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia?" 

Yes,  72;  no,  18;   no  opinion,  10. 

2.  "A  proposal  has  been  made  in  Congress 
to  require  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring 
home  all  U.S.  troops  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Would  you  like  to  have  your  Congress- 
man vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 

Yes,  68;  no,  20;  no  opinion,  12. 

3.  "Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
troops  by  the  end  of  1J71  even  If  It  meant 
a  CcMnmunlst  takeover  "of  South  Vietnam?" 

Yes,  29;  no,  56;  no  opinion.  16. 

4.  "WotUd  you  favor  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  troops  by  the  end  of  1971  even 
If  It  threatened  the  lives  or  safety  of  United 
States  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam?" 

Yes,  11;  no,  75;  no  opinion,  14. 

Vote  Saves  CoNsnTtmoN 
(By  WllUam  8.  White) 

Those  who  seek  an  honorable  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  short  of  a  naked  Amertcan 
surrender  find  a  total  loes  of  the  world's  re- 
spect for  the  commltmente  of  the  United 
States  have  gained  at  least  a  breathing  space. 
The  Senate's  rejection  by  55  to  42,  In  the 
teeth  of  one  of  the  most  massive  propaganda 
campaigns  ever  mounted,  of  a  resolution  to 
"force"  President  Nixon  to  surrender  by  Dec. 
31  by  the  one-sided  withdrawal  of  aU  our 
foroes  has  permitted  the  reeponstblee  in  pub- 
lic life  to  hang  on  a  Uttle  lougsr. 

At  least,  the  Constitution  has  been  saved. 
For  the  rtght  of  any  President  to  command 
the  disposition  of  Amertcan  troops  In  war 
zones  lies  at  the  heart  of  that  document  and 
the  effort  of  Sens.  George  McOovern  and 
Mark  Hatfield  to  destroy  It  by  legislative  flat 
has  been  beaten  back  In  clrctunstancee  where 
they  had  almost  everything  possible  going  for 
them. 

If,  however,  this  ancient  aspect  of  the 
rtght   of   government   to  govern   has   been 


sustained,  the  securtty  of  the  United  States 
has  been  sertously  compromised  by  the  clan- 
destine handing  over  to  The  New  York  Tlmee, 
which  published  them  on  the  eve  of  the  Mc- 
Oovem-Hatfleld  vote,  of  top  secret  defense 
materials  which  will  have  lasting  effecta  on 
the  securtty  of  the  nation.  For  one  thing, 
foreign  govemmenta  are  already  asking  the 
State  Department  in  so  many  words  whether 
In  futvu'e  they  can  dare  deal  In  confidence 
with  Washington. 

For  another  thing,  the  man  who  leaked 
this  Information  has,  according  to  honor- 
able military  men,  also  handed  to  present 
and  potential  enemies  of  the  United  States 
a  means  would  could  aasLst  them  In  breaking 
our  highest  defense  codes. 

The  Judge  who  granted  a  temporary  In- 
junction against  further  publication  by  the 
Times  was  Murray  Gurfeln,  whose  senior 
sponsor  for  the  bench  was  the  all-out  anti- 
war Senator  Jacob  Javlte.  As  this  is  wrttten, 
the  Issue  as  to  whether  there  ta  to  be  a 
permanent  Injunction  is  still  m  court.  But 
whatever  the  outcome  there,  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

In  a  limited  space  It  Is  Impossible  to  de- 
scrtbe  the  disclosures  made  to  the  Times  ex- 
cept In  the  brtefest  way.  Handed  over  were 
millions  of  words  of  memoranda  and  docu- 
mento.  All  this  was  gathered  up  by  a  Penta- 
gon "team"  of  lower  and  middle  echelon 
people  who  had  no  power  to  make  policy 
and  whose  one  common  quality  was  their 
covert  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  their 
chiefs — fliBt,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
then.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

What,  In  summary,  resulted  was  a  hostile 
manifesto  directed  most  of  all  at  Mr.  John- 
son but  calcvUated  also  to  smear  President 
Kennedy  and  nearly  every  other  high  official 
connected  with  the  war. 

The  venom  of  these  anonymous  memo 
writers  and  Interpreters  was  directed  at  such 
widely  divergent  persons  as  William  and 
McOeorge  Bundy;  General  and  later  Am- 
bassador Maxwell  Taylor;  and,  of  coxirse,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Bureaucratic  "research- 
ers" were  free  to  pick  and  chooee  among  their 
matertals;  to  select  this  and  to  discard  that. 
It  Is  a  truism  that  by  this  method  even  the 
Holy  Bible  may  be  used  to  "prove"  almost 
anything. 

One  Innuendo  put  forward  was  that  mili- 
tary planning  against  this  or  that  contin- 
gency— which  Is  the  manifest  duty  of  any 
government — was  somehow  wrong.  Another 
Implication  was  that  the  withholding  of  In- 
formation about  prospective  military  opera- 
tions— an  essential  for  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
can troops  and  a  reticence  whose  omission 
would  be  an  Impeachable  offense  by  any 
President — was  somehow  conspiratorial  In 
motive. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  contingency  plan- 
ning discussed  by  the  researchers  was  never, 
in  fact,  put  into  action.  Ita  mere  existence 
was  treated  as  sinister — to  the  horror  of 
other  countries,  at  this  moment  notably  Is- 
rael, for  whose  defense  In  certain  eventuaU- 
tles contingency  plana  are  even  now  lying  In 
other  Pentagon  tiles. 

A  crtmlnal  prosecution  of  the  humsn  con- 
duit of  this  matertal  Is  now  In  preparation. 
But  It  Is  all  too  late.  Nor  Is  It  only  the  pro- 
war  people  In  Washington  who  are  appalled 
at  what  has  happened;  so,  too,  are  such 
vehement  antiwar  leaders  as  Averlll  Harrt- 
man  and  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Finally,  who  benefita  politically  from  it  all? 
Certainly  the  extreme  doves  In  the  short  run. 
As  to  the  longer  run,  who  can  possibly  say? 
To  suggest,  as  some  have  done,  that  President 
Nixon  and  all  who  support  his  policy,  have 
been  "helped"  is  the  sour  latigh  of  the  year. 

The  Commttnist  PosmoN  on  Prisonxx 

Relxasts 
Point  9  of  the  NLF'a  "10  Point"  proposal  of 
May  8.  1969  impUdUy  linked  the  release  of 
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prtaonen  of  imt  with  tbe  payment  of  ivmr 
reparstlons  by  tbe  U^.  Point  9  stated: 
"To  resolve  the  aftermath  of  the  war: 
"A.  Tbe  parties  will  negotiate  tbe  release 
of  80l<UerB  captured  in  the  war. 

"B.  The  United  States  Ooremment  must 
bear  full  responsibility  for  the  losses  and  de- 
vastations It  has  caused  to  tbe  Vietnamese 
people  In  both  sones."  [i.e.  North  and  South 
Vietnam) 

Point  1  of  tbe  PRO'S  "8  Point"  elaboraUon 
of  September  17,  1970  linked  prisoner  re- 
leases with  the  setting  of  a  nzed  date  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  VS.  and  other  foreign 
troops.  The  full  text  of  Point  1  Is  as  follows: 
"Tbe  n.S.  Oovemment  must  put  an  end 
to  its  war  of  aggression  in  Vietnam,  stop  the 
policy  of  'Vletnamlzation'  of  the  war,  totally 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  troops,  mili- 
tary personnel,  weapons,  and  war  materials 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  troops,  mlU- 
tary  personnti,  weapons,  and  w<ar  mMterlals 
of  the  other  foreign  co\intrles  In  tbe  U.S. 
camp,  without  posing  any  condition  what- 
soever, and  dismantle  all  U.S.  military  bases 
in  South  Vietnam.  In  case  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment declares  It  will  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  aU  YU  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  VS.  camp  by 
June  30,  1971.  the  People's  Liberation  Armed 
Forces  wUl  refrain  from  attacking  tbe  with- 
drawing troops  of  tbe  United  States  and 
those  of  tbe  other  foreign  countries  In  the 
VS.  camp,  and  the  parties  will  engage  at 
once  in  (Uscusslons  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  tbtf 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of  VS. 
troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries m  the  U.S.  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mlll- 
tarymen." 

Following  the  September  17.  1970  Paris 
meeting  at  which  tbe  "8  PolnU"  were  pre- 
sented by  PRO  chief  delegate  Mme.  Blnh. 
PRO  sp<Aes(nan  Duong  Dlnb  Thao  elaborated 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  question.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  pertinent  excerpts  from  Tbao's 
press  conference  (using  tbe  North  Vlet- 
nameae  VNA  transcript) : 
Bernard  Redmont  (NBC) : 
"I  would  like  to  aak  about  the  problem  of 
the  captured  military  men.  Does  this  mean 
that,  when  tbe  U.S.  Oovemment  announces 
that  it  wUl  totaUy  withdraw  U.8.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  discussions  on  the  release  of 
prisoners  at  war  wUi  be  held  immediately? 
And  also,  does  It  mean  that  the  captured 
military  men  will  be  set  free  immediately  at 
the  end  of  tbe  discussions  and  not  at  the 
end  of  tbe  war?" 
Answer: 

"tnitx,  of  aU.  it  must  be  dearly  auted  tl»t 
the  Americans  must  announce  that  they  will 
puU  aU  U.S.  troops  out  before  30  June  1971. 
Then,  tbe  parties  will  immediately  begin  to 
discuss  tbe  problem  ot  tbe  release  of  mlll- 
tarymen  captured  during  the  war.  And.  if 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  fosters  good  will,  really 
dealres  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  and  actually 
carries  out  tbe  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  and 
foreign  troops  from  South  Vietnam;  and  If 
It  also  dl^laya  a  serious  attitude  In  tbe  dls- 
cxisBlons,  then  we  are  convinced  that  the  re- 
lease of  the  mimarymen  captured  during 
the  war  will  be  carried  out  rapidly. 

"We  yearn  for  an  eariy  end  to  tbe  war  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  suffering 
and  moumlng  o<  tbe  Vietnameae  people  and 
also  of  the  American  people.  At  tbe  same 
time,  this  will  enable  captured  Amarican 
youths  and  mUltaryxnen  to  rejoin  their 
families  In  a  not  too  distant  future." 

Subsequently.  Communist  drtegates  ^■m* 
spokesmen  in  I^rls  have  consistently  ad- 
hered to  the  Une  that  a  prisoner  of  war  re- 
lease would  only  be  "discussed" — not  auto- 
maUcally  resolved — should  the  U.S.  est  a 
withdrawal  deadline.  The  one  apparent  ex- 
cepUon  was  an  article  by  Mme.  Blnh  In  Le 
I<onde  of  April  16,  1971  In  which  she  claimed 
that  President  Nixon  had  "only  to  flx  a  rea- 


sonable deadline  for  the  total  withdrawal  for 
OI's  and  American  prisoners  to  be  rapidly 
and  safely  returned."  However,  In  the  Paris 
session  held  the  day  this  article  appeared 
(April  16),  Mme.  Blnh  and  her  North  Viet- 
namese counterpart,  Zuan  Thuy,  took  a 
somewhat  different  official  line.  The  f<^ow- 
Ing  are  excerpts  from  the  transcript  of  this 
meeting: 

Mme.  Blnh : 

"In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  caip- 
tured  military  personnel,  it  is  necessary  to 
settle  tbe  problem  of  tbe  cessation  of  tbe 
war — a  problem  in  which  tbe  crucial  ques- 
tion Ls  tbe  repatriation  of  American  troops. 
As  long  as  the  war  goes  on,  not  only  wlU 
tbe  question  of  captured  military  personnel 
not  be  able  to  be  settled  but  also  tbe  list 
of  tbe  captured  will  only  grow  longer 
Indefinitely. 

"Tbe  Vietnamese  people  who  feel  no  ani- 
mosity toward  tbe  American  people  and  who 
have  no  Interest  in  tbe  prolongation  of  the 
captivity  of  captured  American  military 
personnel,  still  desire  to  see  tbe  war  come 
to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
this  question  be  rapidly  settled.  In  this 
spirit,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Sovvtb  Vietnam 
stated  that  U  would  enter  Immediately  into 
discussions  on  the  question  of  the  release 
of  captured  military  personnel  if  tbe  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  with- 
draw all  of  Its  troops  before  June  SOtta, 
1971.  ...  It  Is  tbiu  clear  that  If  the  American 
Oovemment  bad  truly  wanted  to  correctly 
settle  the  question  of  captured  military  per- 
sonnel, this  question  would  long  since  have 
beMi  discussed  and  settled  in  an  appropriate 
manner.  .  .  . 

"Rapidly  withdrawing  American  troops 
according  to  a  determined  deadline,  renounc- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  ITvieu/Ky/Khiem 
clique,  letting  tbe  South  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation determine  freely  Its  own  political 
future — these  are  urgent  demands  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  people  but  also 
on  the  part  of  tbe  American  people  and  pub- 
lic opinion  the  world  over.  It  Is  up  to  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  to  respond  to  these 
legitimate  demands  so  that  these  negotia- 
tions can  truly  progress,  tbe  war  come  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible  and  American  troops 
In  Vietnam,  including  captured  American 
military  personnel,  go  back  rapidly  and  in 
complete  safety  to  their  homes." 

Zuan  Thuy: 

"In  our  prepared  statement  today,  we  called 
on  the  United  States  party  to  give  a  response 
to  tbe  three  points  which  we  mentioned  in 
our  speech  today  with  the  aim  of  rapidly  ar- 
riving at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
namese question.  If  you  give  a  response  rap- 
Idly  and  positively  to  these  three  poinU,  then 
a  rapid  return  home  will  be  possible  for  cap- 
tured military  personnel  and  for  the  pier- 
sonnel  now  participating  in  tbe  war.  (Xuan 
Thuy's  three  polnu  caUed  for  tbe  UB.  to: 
(1)  set  a  withdrawal  deadline;  (3)  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  and  'violating  Its 
sovereignty  and  security;'  and  (3)  respond 
to  tbe  PRO  proposal  to  replace  tbe  present 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  with  one 
which  will  engage  'In  serious  talks'  with  the 
PRO.l"  *^ 

The  Hanoi  dally  Nhan  Dan  of  April  19. 
1971  stated: 

"It  Is  thus  obvious  that  whether  or  not 
captured  American  military  men  will  be  re- 
leased depends  entirely  on  the  U.S.  A  pro- 
longaUon  of  the  war  wlU  only  delay  the 
settling  of  this  question." 

It  thus  emerges  from  tbe  above  Communist 
statements  that  more  than  a  troop  with- 
drawal deadline  is  required  In  order  to  free 
the  prisoners  of  war.  While  the  Conununlsts 
are  ready  to  "discuss"  the  prisoner  question 
If  the  U.S.  sets  a  deadline,  they  indicate  that 
the  war  will  have  to  end — presumably  on 
their   terms — before    the   prisoners   will    be 


actually  freed.  This  would  Involve  not  only 
a  deadline,  but  also  the  establishment  of 
"provisional  coalition  government"  and 
probably  also  the  cessation  of  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  and  the  payment 
of  war  reparations.  In  any  case,  tbe  Commu- 
nist side  can  be  expected  to  extract  the  high- 
est possible  price  for  a  prisoner  release. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  In  tbe  In- 
terpretation and  reporting  of  statements  at- 
tributed to  Communist  spokesmen  and  dele- 
gation members  In  Paris.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  North  Vietnameae  (VNA) 
transcript  of  questions  and  answers  at  North 
Vietnamese  spokesman  Nguyen  Thanh  Le's 
"tea  party"  of  April  31.  1971  might  serve  to 
clear  up  some  of  these  misunderstandings: 
Redmont  (Westlnghouse  Broadcasting 
Corporation) : 

"I  paid  much  interest  to  an  article  car- 
ried In  the  International  Tribune  today 
which  quotes  U.S.  Senator  Hartke  as  saying 
that  In  bis  meeting  with  Mr.  Nguyen  Mlnh 
Vy  [North  Vietnamese  delegate),  tbe  latter 
said  that  after  the  United  States  announced 
It  would  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  .  .  .  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  would  be  released  three 
weeks  later.  WUl  you  give  your  opinion  on 
this?" 
Answer: 

"When  ISi.  Hartke  came  to  Paris  he  sug- 
gested that  a  oeeue-Ore  be  observed  .  .  . 
Mr.  Nguyen  tUnh  Vy  answered  that,  with 
regard  to  tbe  question  of  cease  lire,  Min- 
ister Nguyen  Tbl  Blnh  made  a  three  point 
statement  on  10  December  1970  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  captured  military  personnel,  If  tbe 
United  States  agrees  to  the  proposal  of  the 
FHORSV  that  it  announce  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  U.S.  camp  before  30 
Jime  1971,  tbe  parties  will  discuss  immedi- 
ately the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

"I  would  like  to  add  that  witb  regard  to 
the  question  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
I  think  that  If  the  United  States  puts  for- 
ward a  deadline  for  the  total  withdrawal  of 
Its  troops  and  ends  the  war  of  aggression, 
I  believe  .  .  .  Uiat  .  .  .  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culties Just  as  .  .  .  towards  tbe  French  in 
the  past." 
OoldsDilth  (AP) : 

.  .  Why  does  your  side  think  that  no 
further  precision  can  be  given  .  .  .  U.S. 
opinion  is  concerned  about  your  reftisal  to 
announce  a  fixed  date  for  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war.  This  fact  gives  tbe  Amer- 
icans a  pretext  for  refusing  to  set  a  dead- 
line for  tbe  total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops." 
Answer: 

"In  my  opinion,  the  problem  of  captured 
milltarymen  is  not  too  difficult  to  solve  .  .  . 
we  formerly  had  this  experience  with  the 
French  and  tbe  problem  was  settled  satis- 
factorily. We  have  said:  Should  the  Amer- 
icans advance  a  deadline,  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  UB.  troops,  then  tbe  parties 
would  enter  Into  dlsoussions,  that  is,  serious 
and  true  discussions  on  tbe  release  of  cap- 
tured milltarymen." 

Note:  In  answering  questions,  Nguyen 
Thanh  Le  three  times  referred  to  tbe  prece- 
dent eatabllsbed  by  tbe  release  of  French 
prisoners  of  war.  Prior  to  tbe  question  and 
answer  period,  Le  sUted: 

"At  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1964,  tbe 
question  of  releasing  captured  milltarymen 
was  not  dUIUnilt  to  settle.  After  a  basic  agree- 
ment on  the  ending  of  tbe  war  and  on  a 
cease-fire,  the  queatloo  of  rrteaslng  captured 
mUltary  men  was  settled.  On  30  July  1964 
tbe  Geneva  agreements  were  signed.  A  few 
days  after,  the  parties  discussed  tbe  releas- 
ing of  captured  mllitarymen.  At  the  end  at 
July  1964,  tbe  release  started,  and  It  ended 
in  August  1964." 

This  appears  to  be  an  additional  Indleatioo 
that  the  Communists  do  not  Intend  to  release 
American  prisoners  until  tbe  war  has  ended 
on  their  tarms. 
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Vbtmam  PiasFCcnvx  1964-1970 

m  OSmVA  ACOOKSS 1«B4 

Tbe  Geneva  OontfereiuM  hdd  In  1964  to 
settle  tbe  Indochina  War  resiilted  In  Ac- 
cords signed  by  only  two  powers :  France  and 
North  Vietnam.  Tlie  Aocords  provided  for  a 
military  cease-fire,  a  regroupment  of  military 
forces,  the  provisional  division  of  Vietnam 
Into  two  zones  divided  at  the  17th  parallel, 
and  the  free  nx>vement  of  the  population  be- 
tween the  two  zones  for  a  period  of  300  days. 
The  Accords  also  called  for  the  creation  ot 
an  International  Control  Conmilsslon  (Can- 
ada. Poland  and  India)  to  supervise  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  provisions. 

In  declarations  attached  to  the  Accords 
(and  unsigned  by  any  powers) ,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  free  elections  by  secret  ballot  In 
accordance  with  democratic  procedures 
should  be  held  In  July  1966.  The  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  each  bad  urged 
effective  United  Nations  verification  and  su- 
pervision for  these  Sections.  North  Vietnam, 
than  and  now,  totally  rejected  any  U.N.  role 
m  Vietnam.  Tbe  UjS.  and  South  Vietnam 
therefore  refused  to  sign  the  1964  Geneva 
Accords.  No  powers  signed  the  final  declara- 
tions attached  to  the  Accords. 

NOO   DtNH   DIXM 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  political  focus 
rested  on  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Diem  was  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister  at  tbe  State  of  Viet- 
nam by  En^;>eror  Bao  Dal  In  1964  before  the 
Oeneva  Accords  were  drawn  up.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  tbe  United  States  as  a  result  of 
bis  long  record  as  a  nationalist.  non-Com- 
munist political  leader.  Diem  was  not  an 
American  puppet  nor  was  he  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  silly  putty.  He  bad  only  come  to  tbe 
attention  of  Americans  in  1961  but  Diem  was 
the  son  of  the  grand  chamberlain  of  tbe  em- 
peror at  the  Imperial  Court  in  tbe  city  of 
Hue  In  Central  Vietnam.  Bom  Into  a  fam- 
ily which  bad  a  long  tradition  of  Cathol- 
icism (nearly  two  mUllon  Vietnamese  m 
South  Vietnam  today  are  Catholic)  Diem  was 
educated  at  tbe  same  high  school  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  attended  in  Hue  city. 

Diem  became  well-known  throughout  Cen- 
tral Vietnam  as  a  dedicated,  honest  and  com- 
petent nationalist.  In  1930,  foUowing  serv- 
ice as  a  District  Chief.  Diem's  talents  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  French  administra- 
tion. The  French  subsequently  offered  Diem 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Interior.  Diem 
took  tbe  poet  on  condition  that  the  French 
grant  genuine  concessions  toward  Increased 
Vietnamese  independence.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  French  had  no  intentions  al 
keeping  their  word.  Diem  resigned  after  18 
months  of  service  warning  the  French  that 
they  would  lose  their  hold  on  Vietnam  as  a 
result  of  denying  Vietnamese  a  real  role  of 
participation. 

In  1940.  Diem  refused  with  equal  stubborn- 
ness to  collaborate  with  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion forces  In  Vietnam.  He  remained  an  ob- 
durate Central  Vietnamese  patriot.  In  1946. 
Diem's  brother  was  buried  alive  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb's  forces  in  North  Vietnam — a  fact  that 
Diem  never  forgot  nor  forgave.  Ho  later  of- 
fered Diem  a  position  In  North  Vietnam's 
short-lived  "coalition"  government  Diem 
refused  tbe  offer. 

THX   BKXaaXMCK    OF    THX    COMMTTNIST    THXXAT 

In  1061.  Diem  was  encountered  by  Ameri- 
can scholars  In  Tokyo.  He  was  searching  for 
help  for  Vietnam,  Just  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  had 
left  Vietnam  in  1013  never  to  return  untu 
1941.  SubsequenUy,  Diem  came  to  the  United 
States.  He  felt  the  need  for  help  was  more 
urgent  than  ever  due  to  tbe  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  Southeast  AsU.  A  coalition 
government  formed  with  nationalists.  Com- 
munists and  neutralists  in  Hanoi  by  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  bad  been  destroyed  in  six  months  dtir- 
Ing  the  summer  and  autimtn  of  1946  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  ab(dlshed  tbe  Communist  party 


which  bad  only  a  few  months  before  de- 
stroyed the  nationalists  In  tbe  coalition. 

By  1961.  with  Mao  Tse-tung  In  control  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  Involved  In  the 
Korean  War.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  bad  fait  bold 
enough  to  abolish  the  broad  national  front 
and  resurrect  the  Communist  party  In  public 
position  of  leadership.  Named  the  Lao  Dong 
(Workers)  Party,  in  March  1951  this  antag- 
onistic non-Vietnamese  organism  once  again 
was  In  the  saddle.  (A  theory  of  a  Oerman 
named  Hegel  and  a  vision  of  a  Oerman  named 
Marx  was  going  to  be  translated  Into  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  prcdetarlat  on  the  unwilling 
backs  of  a  people  who  were  fighting  for  gen- 
uine Vietnamese  independence  and  tbe  free- 
dom In  vlUage  self-government  terms  that 
has  characterized  the  three  regions  of  Viet- 
nam for  centuries.)  Tbe  Lao  Dong  Party  was 
In  fact  but  another  reincarnation  of  tbe  first 
political  brainchild  of  Ho  Chi  Mln^  fresh 
from  his  1923-26  training  In  Moscow — Che 
Indochlnese  Communist  Party  of  1930. 

OBM    AND   THX    UNTTSD    STATU 

Diem's  quest  for  U.S.  support  was  re- 
doubled after  the  emergence  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  from  behind  the  mask  of  tbe  broad  na- 
tional front  against  tbe  Fteneh  In  March 
1961.  Diem  was  favorably  regarded  by  Senator 
Jdin  F.  Kennedy,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 
and  a  host  of  American  political  spokesmen 
who  regarded  blm  as  a  genuine  Vietnamese 
nationalist. 

In  1964,  tbe  United  States  decided  to  sup- 
port Diem  for  the  poet  of  Prime  Minister 
when  he  was  being  considered  by  Emperor 
Bao  Dal  for  that  Job.  One  ref>orted  French 
reactlCMi  to  Diem's  selection  was:  "He  Is  the 
last  cigarette  In  tbe  pack."  It  was  a  French 
estimate  that  Diem  would  last  only  a  few 
weeks.  Diem  proved  to  be  adept  at  survival, 
becoming  Prime  Minister  In  1964  and  In 
1955  defeating  Bao  Dal  In  a  national  referen- 
dum iat  tbe  position  of  President.  Diem  re- 
mained President  of  South  Vietnam  until 
November  1963. 

■xBundma  in  tbx  south 

As  President  of  South  Vietnam,  Diem  was 
able  to  restore  telecommunications,  rebuild 
roads,  triple  educational  enrollment,  increase 
health  facilities  In  the  countryside,  re-settle 
nearly  a  million  refugees,  meet  the  challenges 
of  armed  poUtlcal-rellglovis  sects  threatening 
tbe  government's  authority,  destroy  the  Blnh 
Xuyen,  (a  Mafla-Ilke  organization  which  con- 
trolled the  opium,  gambling  and  prostitution 
In  Vietnam  which  was  one  of  the  troublesome 
legacies  from  tbe  days  of  French  control)  and 
register  a  very  large  Increase  In  rice  produc- 
tion. Diem  had  set  South  Vietnam  csi  an  Im- 
pressive course  of  economic  reconstruction. 
Professor  Hans  Morgenthau  lauded  Diem  and 
his  Impressive  efforts  In  1050  as  "a  living 
miracle." 

TBX  DZMisx  or  VnXAGE  KixcnoNB 

On  tbe  other  hand,  confronted  by  the  Il- 
legal presence  of  some  6,000  Communist 
troops  In  five  hold-out  areas  In  South  ^et- 
nam.  IXem  was  deeply  worried  about  security 
In  the  countryside.  He  reacted  by  repressing 
political  opposition.  In  June  1956.  Diem 
abolished  village  self-go .  emment  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  election  of  village  councils 
had  been  a  cherished  Vietnamese  tradition 
dating  back  to  the  1600's.  Diem's  action 
though  perhaps  understandable  in  terms  of 
military  sec\irity  opened  a  deep  political  vul- 
nerability In  tbe  countryside  which  tbe  Com- 
munist cadres  skillfully  exploited  during  the 
following  three  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  many  local  grievance  groups  that  existed 
In  the  countryside  proved  to  be  fertile  targets 
for  the  Communist  organizers  who  were  de- 
termined to  prepare  the  i>olltical  battlefield 
m  South  Vietnam. 

DIZM  AND  THE  CENCVA  ELECTION  ISStTX 

Diem  had  profound  concern  about  any 
election   contest   with    NcM^h  Vietnam.   He 


knew  the  record  of  North  Vietnam's  Stalin- 
ist regime  ruled  out  the  possibility  that  tba 
North  would  bold  democratic  and  free  elec- 
tions by  aecret  baUot.  Tbe  record  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb's  systematic  betrayal  of  Vietnamese 
nationalists  to  tbe  French  during  tbe  pre- 
vious decades  was  further  cause  for  cau- 
tion. Diem  also  knew  that  the  North  (even 
after  tbe  fUght  of  nearly  a  million  refugees 
to  tbe  South)  simply  outnumbered  tbe 
South  In  terms  of  voting  population.  Ho 
Cbl  Mlnh  bad  violated  tbe  Oeneva  Acccffxls 
signed  by  North  Vietnam  on  the  stlpula- 
Uons  concerning  free  choice  of  movement 
for  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
Communist  roadblocks  prevented  most  of 
the  people  of  North  Vietnam  from  ever 
reaching  tbe  International  Control  Commis- 
sion teams  which  were  supposed  to  be  avail- 
able to  all.  Only  those  who  could  reach  the 
ICC  teams  In  the  former  French -held  areas 
of  tbe  Red  River  Delta  had  much  chance 
of  stating  tbelr  choice.  Others  forged  pa- 
pers and  tried  to  slip  past  the  Communist 
Party  security  squads  which  sought  to  pre- 
vent such  contact. 

17 .8.  OPINION  ON  THX  ISSS  KLKTIOK  ISSUZ 

Diem  was  adamant  in  his  reservations.  It 
was  certain  that  the  Communist  regime 
would  regiment  more  votes  at  the  ballot  box- 
than  tbe  South's  voting  age  population 
could  match.  The  ICC  with  Its  pro-Com- 
munist PoUab  representatives  could  not 
provide  any  assurances  of  a  free  electoral 
test.  Without  VX.  Bupervlsion,  Diem  felt 
any  electlcMis  between  North  and  South 
would  be  meaningless.  American  spokesmen 
such  as  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  agreed.  They  continued 
to  press  for  an  election  formula  calling  for 
effective  international  supervision  and 
warned  against  "fMxlng  Diem"  into  these 
rigged  and  unrepresentative  elections. 

THE     Poer-GKNEVA     XSCCMO 

The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  had  never 
signed  the  Oeneva  Accords,  added  to  the 
strength  of  Diem's  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
Communist  demands  on  this  Issue.  By  July 
1966.  France,  one  of  the  two  signatories  of 
the  Accords,  bad  departed  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam  bad  consistently  vio- 
lated Imptortant  provisions  of  the  Oeneva 
agreement  by  several  significant  policies. 
More  than  6,000  regular  army  troops  lojral 
to  tbe  Lao  Dong  Party,  the  Communist  Par- 
ty of  Ncxth  Vietnam,  were  left  In  tbe  South 
In  1964-66.  Their  refusal  to  regroup  to  the 
North  as  tbe  Oeneva  Accords  had  prescribed 
provided  North  Vietnam  with  a  built-in 
military  threat  to  South  Vietnam's  develop- 
ment and  survival. 

The  size  of  North  Vietnam's  regular  army 
at  home  was  trebled  in  open  defiance  of  spe- 
dflc  stipulations  In  the  Aocords  that  no  In- 
crease would  take  place.  In  South  Vietnam 
meanwhile,  886  U.S.  military  advisors  were 
assigned  to  training  tasks  In  answer  to  a  re- 
quest by  President  Diem  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Accords  provisions  permitting  rota- 
tion of  training  personnel.  At  the  same  Ume, 
South  Vietnam's  regular  army  was  reduced 
In  size  to  keep  within  the  Oeneva  stipula- 
tions even  though  neither  South  Vietnam 
nor  tbe  UJS.  were  signatories  to  tbe  Accords. 

tNSmX    NOBTH     VIXTNAM     lB54-l«Se 

Ho  Cbl  Mlnb's  regime  In  North  Vietnam 
by  1966,  was  experiencing  widespread  unrest 
and  resistance  to  the  bloody  "land  readjust- 
ment" campaign  which  killed  small  farmers 
and  landholders  as  a  preparatory  step  to  turn 
tbelr  lands  Into  ooUeotlve  farms.  There  were 
a  minimum  of  large  landlords  In  North  Viet- 
nam which  had  trsditlonally  been  a  country 
of  small  farms  and  land  worked  by  tbe  own- 
ers. Nevertheless,  more  than  60,000  people 
were  executed  by  the  Communist  Party  oom- 
palgn  in  two  years.  By  1966  more  thao  a 
half  a  million  people  were  in  forced  labor 
camps  or  re-education  centers  and  countless 
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funilles  bad  been  deatrofed  by  wires  beisf 
foroed  to  dlToroe  tbelr  hu*b«nde  who  had 
been  bnnded  "reectlonmrtea."  In  August 
19M,  IntellectuaU  In  Hanoi  publicly  demand- 
ed the  orerthrow  o(  the  Imo  Dong  Party  pub- 
llahlng  their  demand  In  the  newspaper  "Nhan 
Van"  (Hxunanlty) .  Tlie  Leo  Dong  Party  eloeed 
the  protesting  newspepen  and  perlodloals, 
suppressed  the  unlrerslty  students  and  Jailed 
the  dissenters. 

■SBHXIOIf   IN    NOKTH   TOTHUt. — ISSS 

In  November  1966.  despite  regime  i^xtlogles 
for  the  "torturse  and  mtirders"  of  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  the  farmers  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
home  province  of  Nghe  Anh,  roee  against 
their  Stalinist  masters,  selaed  guns  from  the 
CXMmnunlat  Party  armory  and  fought  against 
the  Um>  Dong  Party.  Two  dlvlslocis  of  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  troopa  were  sent  In 
to  suppnss  this  rsbelhon,  but  the  troope 
oould  no*  erase  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  were  emulating  the  revolts 
flaring  In  Poland  and  Hungary  a  half  a  world 
away  against  the  same  system  of  totalitarian 
Communist  rule. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  In  1066  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  might  otherwise  have 
held  the  Oeneva-preecrlbed  elections.  The 
precincts  In  North  Vietnam  were  rotten. 
There  were  no  model  unification  elections 
there  either.  Ho  went  on  national  radio  In 
North  Vietnam  and  apologized  for  errors  and 
mistakes  of  the  land  reform  executions:  "My 
children,  Land  Reform  Is  like  hot  soup.  It 
must  be  Uken  slowly."  General  Oiap.  hero 
of  Dlenblenphu  and  Defense  Minister  of 
North  Vietnam  apologized  before  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Party  Congress,  stressing  that 
the  murders  and  tortures  that  had  occurred 
during  those  two  yeare  were  a  result  of  over 
sealous  actions. 

HO   CHI    ICtNH 

When  Ho  took  power  as  a  Communist  lead- 
er in  North  Vietnam  in  1064,  he  had  already 
traveled  a  long  and  special  road.  He  had 
been  bom  In  1890  with  the  name:  Nguyen 
That  Thanh.  (Nguyen  Who  WUl  Be  Victori- 
ous.) In  hu  lifetime  he  would  adopt  and 
discard  21  aliases  to  mask  hU  identity.  His 
father  was  a  functlonalre  and  was  alternately 
working  for  and  being  prosecuted  by  the 
French.  In  1012  Ho  left  Vietnam  under  an 
alias  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  French  ship  and  in 
time  sailed  from  Marseilles,  Prance  on  the 
maritime  routes  that  took  him  to  Africa. 
New  York  City  and  London.  In  the  yean  of 
World  War  I  he  was  in  France  where  he  was 
known  as  Nguyen  O  Phap  (Nguyen  Who 
Hatee  the  French.)  In  1919  he  rented  a  top 
hat  and  tails  and  attempted  to  present  a  pe- 
tition for  Vietnam's  Independence  to  the  Big 
Four  peace  conference  meeting  at  VersaUles. 
They  were  too  busy  to  see  him. 

AUAs  Notrmr  ai  qttoc 
In  1920,  reinforcing  his  years  of  contact 
with  the  Socialist  movement  In  Europe,  he 
attended  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Tours, 
France  and  when  the  meeting  split  into  two 
factions,  he  followed  the  Communist  faction 
into  session  and  became  a  founding  member 
of  the  French  Communist  Party.  He  adopted 
the  name:  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  (Nguyen  the 
Patriot) .  His  French  Commxmlst  Party  roots 
would  show  clearly  years  later  when  he,  in 
1948.  negotiated  the  return  of  the  French  to 
Vietnam  (the  French  Commtuilst  Party  felt 
it  had  a  good  chance  of  conquering  France 
by  parlUmentary  action  In  1946  and  Issued 
orders  that  year  to  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party  that  "under  no  circumstances 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  prevent  the 
return  of  French  troops  to  Vietnam  in  1946") . 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  bargained  the  French  In  to 
get  the  occupying  Chinese  Nationalist  troops 
and  influence  out  of  North  Vietnam.  South - 
em  Communists  protested  the  entire  ar- 
rangement charging  Ho  with  being  a  nation 
seller  and  a  betrayer.  This  was  not  a  new 
allegation  on  Ho's  record. 
After   the   1930   founding   of  the  French 


Communist  Party,  Nguyen  Al  Quoe  waa  sent 
to  Moscow  to  the  Lenin  Institute  for  training 
at  the  Toller  of  the  Bast  School.  There  from 
1033-1938  he  refined  his  skills  as  a  Commu- 
nist organleer. 

In  1036.  he  was  assigned  to  Canton,  China 
as  a  member  of  the  Russian  Consulate  headed 
by  Borodin.  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was  listed  as  a 
clerk  and  an  interpreter,  but  bis  real  Job  was 
to  organize  Communist  activities  in  South- 
east Asia.  One  of  Nguyen  Al  Quoc's  flrst  acts 
upon  arrival  In  Canton  was  to  Invite  to 
Shanghai  the  leading  Vietnamese  flghter 
against  the  French,  Phan  Bol  Chau.  Chau 
had  been  leading  the  struggle  against  the 
French  for  more  than  36  years  inside  Viet- 
nam. Nguyen  Al  Quoc's  organlzaUon  sold 
Phan  Bol  Chau  to  the  French  aectirity  po- 
lice in  Shanghai.  China  In  1036.  A  trip  to 
talk  about  revolution  had  ended  in  be- 
trayal and  nationalist  struggle  against  the 
French  was  weakened  by  the  actions  of  the 
Communist  organizer.  Nguyen  Al  Quoc.  Two 
hundred  other  nationalists  of  various  parties 
were  subsequently  Invited  to  China  by  Ngu- 
yen Al  Quoc  to  study  revolution.  After  a 
year's  study  at  Whampoa  MUltary  Academy 
many  of  them  refused  to  Join  the  Communist 
movement  and  they  too  were  betrayed  to  the 
French  Surete  as  they  attempted  to  clan- 
destinely return  to  Vietnam.  NaUonallsts 
who  had  thus  encountered  Nguyen  Al  Quoc's 
organization  had  the  contemporary  opinion 
that  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was  betraying  Viet- 
namese nationalism  not  fostering  it.  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc  had  to  flee  for  safety  to  northeast 
ThaUand  when  the  coalition  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Nationalists  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  broke  down  in  1038. 

THK    "IWATH"    OF    NOTTrXM    AI   QUOC 

In  1930  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  held  a  Congress  of 
the  quarreling  factions  of  the  Indochina 
Communist  groups  In  Hong  Kong.  There  he 
founded  the  Indochlnese  Communist  Party 
thus  surfacing  his  Communist  allegiance  so 
repugnant  to  Vietnamese  nationalists.  In 
1933  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  was  reported  dead  and 
his  death  was  accepted  as  genuine  by  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  Vietnamese 
alike.  The  Communist  Vietnamese  were 
grieved,  but  the  nationalist  Vietnamese  were 
more  restrained  in  their  mourning  since  the 
betrayer  of  their  colleagues  had  passed  to 
his  next  reincarnation.  Some  were  plainly  re- 
lieved that  the  leading  menace  to  the  na- 
tionalist movements  wt/t  gone.  They  buried 
their  grudges  with  the  memory  of  Nguyen  Al 
Quoc. 

ALUS  HO  CRI  iCINH 

After  the  false  report  of  his  death,  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc,  under  a  variety  of  other  aliases 
worked  in  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  I94I,  eight  years  later,  Nguyen  Al  Quoc 
emerged  from  a  Chinese  Nationalist  prison 
and  under  the  alias  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — "Ho 
who  is  determined  to  be  enlightened" — was 
sent  into  Vietnam  by  the  O.S3.  to  organize 
an  escape  net  for  allied  piloU  In  Japanese 
occupied  North  Vietnam.  Ho  was  also  spon- 
sored by  a  Chinese  nationalists  warlord  who 
wanted  to  wrap  up  North  Vietnam  for  him- 
self as  a  V-J  day  present.  As  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
new  In  name  and  appearance  (tuberculosis 
had  aged  and  emaciated  blm,  prison  had 
grayed  his  hair)  encountered  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists, he  avoided  any  Identiflcatlon  with 
Nguyen  Al  Quoc's  record,  downgraded  the 
Communist  Party  Nguyen  Al  Quoc  had 
created  and  asked  people  to  Join  in  a  Front 
against  the  Japanese.  Under  this  name  and 
with  this  organizational  mask,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
became  the  war  hero  and  liberation  hero  of 
moet  Vietnamese.  (Not  until  1960  In  public 
print  in  Hanoi  did  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  admit  that 
he  was  Nguyen  Al  Quoc.) 

BKHIND   TH«    MASK TH«    COlflTDNIST    PAXTT 

Consistently  throughout  the  years  from 
1041    through   1945,   the   Communist   move- 


ment bid  under  the  mask  of  a  Front.  In 
1946  with  the  Japaneee  surrender  the  Com- 
munist movement  emerged,  entered  a  coali- 
tion government  in  1946  which  was  nation- 
alist, commxinist  and  neutralist  in  repre- 
sentatipn.  In  six  months,  the  Communists 
had  murdered,  arrested  or  terrorized  the  na- 
tionalists into  flight,  and  the  iron  control 
of  the  Party  had  been  established.  However, 
when  the  war  with  the  French  began  a  month 
later.  Ho  once  again  found  it  necessary  to 
abolish  publicly  tbe  Communist  Party  and 
create  a  broad  popular  front  which  nation- 
alist non-Communists  could  be  expected  to 
Join. 

THx  ixoACT  or  Mctrmr  ai  quoo — ies4 

After  France  lost  ait  Dlenblenphu  In  1064 
and  the  Oeneva  Accords  were  signed  In 
France  and  North  Vietnam,  Ho  had  a  dlfflcult 
time  explaining  to  the  Southern  Commiinlst 
movement  of  his  organization  why.  having 
lost  the  war  in  1964.  France  was  to  be  per- 
mitted two  more  years  to  hang  on  m  South 
Vietnam.  One  reason  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  insisted  that  Ho  give  France  two 
more  years  in  Indochina  as  an  mcentlve  for 
the  French  to  vote  against  the  European  De- 
fense community  plan  then  being  considered 
In  the  French  Parliament.  Thus  It  was  for 
tbe  International  Communist  priority  of 
weakening  the  Western  E^iroptean  defenses 
which  denied  the  250  Soviet  army  divisions, 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  sold  out  the  hopes  of  tbe 
Southern  Communists. 

BAD    mWS   FOR   THS    BOUTHIXN   COMICUNISTa 

Between  80,000  to  100.000  Southerners  had 
been  ordered  to  go  North  at  the  time  of 
Geneva  to  train  and  prepare  In  the  North 
for  the  return  to  South  Vietnam  to  orga- 
nize the  Communist  vote  in  the  South  in 
1968.  For  these  Southern  Communists  who 
were  in  North  Vietnam,  the  North's  land  re- 
form revolt  and  tbe  Party's  eroded  political 
condition  were  bad  news.  The  need  was  plain. 
The  balance  between  Ho's  problems  and 
DIem's  progress  had  to  be  corrected  by  a  shift 
in  tactics. 
amrXN  to  thk  south  to  okgakizx  and  khx 

The  Southern  Communist  re-groupees. 
trained  in  North  Vietnam  went  back  into 
the  Soirth  to  focus  the  local  grievances  in 
the  villages  of  the  countryside,  to  organize 
resistance  to  the  central  Government  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  kill  by  assassination 
and  terror  those  serving  the  government 
cause  In  the  countryside.  It  was  this  pattern, 
using  the  5.000  hold-out  stay-behind  Com- 
munist troops  that  Ho  had  ordered  to  remain 
in  escrow  in  the  South,  that  enabled  these 
local  Southern  re-groupees  to  carry  out  their 
tasks.  They  killed  the  corrupt  flrst,  the  efll- 
clent  second  and  never  touched  tbe  mediocre. 
A  lot  of  Vietnamese  started  to  get  mediocre 
in  the  performance  of  their  tasks  simply  to 
get  to  tbe  next  year.  The  laillngs  started  in 
1967.  The  Communists  never  publicly  men- 
tioned Communism  nor  did  they  create  a 
public  Communist  organization.  They  simply 
rode  tbe  tiger  of  local  grievance.  Joining  and 
supporting  whatever  the  local  organizations 
and  memories  would  respond  to  and  at  tbe 
same  time  the  network  of  clandestine  Com- 
munist agents  and  membership  spread  care- 
fully In  a  technique  tbe  Communists  pro- 
fessionally called  "bead-stringing."  There 
was  much  local  grievance  to  exploit.  The 
scene  was  set  for  the  next  three  years  of  Com- 
munist assassination,  terror  and  organizing. 
Diem  grew  Increasingly  repressive  In  response 
to  the  deteriorating  security  situation. 

CREATION     or     THE     NIT ANOTHBt     "FRONT" 

In  December  1980  tbe  National  Liberation 
Front  was  formed  since  Diem  was  nearly 
overthrown  by  a  coup  the  previous  month 
and  the  Communists  were  still  publicly  oi>er- 
atlng  entirely  through  the  diversity  and 
variety  of  local  grievances.  They  had  to  have 
a  national  organization  that  the  people  could 
Join    If    Diem    was    toppled.    The    National 
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Liberation  Front  was  a  spin-off  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh'e  long  experience  in  masking  his  un- 
popular Communist  Party's  identity  behind 
broad  popular  facades.  But  the  Pe(H>le's 
Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  was  also  includ- 
ed inside  the  Front.  This  was  in  fact  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and 
Its  controlling  role  in  the  Front,  whloh  was 
largely  a  propaganda  facade  and  apparatus, 
became  painfully  evident  in  1963  when  the 
PRP  announced  publicly  that  it  was  a  "Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party,  the  vanguard  of  a  Com- 
munist Revolution."  This  was  scmI  tidings  for 
the  Front  and  tbe  believers  in  local  grievance 
oausee.  Once  again  the  Front,  well  along  the 
road  to  what  It  assumed  to  be  victory,  was 
effectively  abolished  In  favor  of  Party  control 
of  policy  and  i4>paratus. 

THX  CRUCIAI.  TEAR  l»e4 SHOULD  THE 

NORTHERN  ARMT  GO  INT 

In  1064  most  of  the  effective  Southern 
manpower  pool  of  re-groupees  that  had  been 
sent  North  for  training  In  1954  bad  been 
used  up.  There  still  had  been  no  uprising 
of  the  mMww  in  South  Vietnam  to  the  Com- 
munist banner,  though  Diem  was  Increasingly 
unpopular  as  a  result  of  his  deteriorating 
administrative  apparatus  in  the  countryside 
and  those  who  carried  out  programs  in  nega- 
tive fashion  using  his  name.  For  tbe  North 
tbe  real  question  was:  "if  Southern  cadres 
trained  In  the  North  are  now  in  short  sup- 
ply, could  the  regular  Northern  army  be 
sent  in  to  wrap  up  the  war  fast?"  In  1964, 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  moved  the  NVN  army 
Into  training  camps  preparing  for  such  a 
shift  in  policy  and  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1964  the  flrst  regular  units  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  began  to  move  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  through  Laoe  and 
into  South  Vietnam.  Tbe  numbers  increased 
as  the  months  went  by.  From  an  initial 
advance  party  of  300  In  November  and  De- 
cember 1964,  the  Northern  Involvement  rose 
to  several  thousand  by  the  spring  of  1965  and 
eventually  to  the  10  divisions  (160,000  men) 
in  the  South  today.  It  was  these  troops, 
wearing  uniforms  and  Insignia,  coming  in 
regular  unit  formations,  that  constituted  the 
beginning  of  an  actual  invasion  of  the  South 
by  tbe  North.  The  pattern  of  the  war  had 
changed. 

THE  U.8.  RESPONSB^mSCALCUIATION  BT 
THE  NORTH 

The  VJS.  was  now  to  be  tested.  Did  it  mean 
what  it  had  always  said?  Would  the  South 
Vietnamese  be  ovemm?  The  North  oould  well 
reflect  In  1070  that  they  had  made  a  major 
miscalculation  In  1964.  For  the  U.S.  re^>onse 
with  the  combat  forces  arriving  in  March 
and  Jime  1066  prevented  tbe  ooUapse  of 
South  Vietnam  and  remains  today  the  okajor 
element  blocking  a  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary victory  on  the  batUefleld.  Moreover,  in 
1969  President  Nixon's  Vietnamlzation  policy 
for  the  flrst  time  turned  priority  attention 
to  the  training  and  equipping  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  a  role  of  leadership  wbich 
places  the  burden  for  the  defense  of  the  South 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Southerners.  TTie  on- 
going U.S.  troop  reduction  is  timetabled 
to  enable  the  South  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Such  a  shift  can  only  represent 
anathema  to  the  North.  For  Southerners  have 
never  in  2^0  years  of  Vietnamese  history 
been  ruled  by  Northerners  and  a  trained 
and  equipped  Southerner  in  his  own  back 
yard  i«  the  strongest  psychological  barrier 
to  a  North  Vletnameae  regular  army  Intruder 
Into  the  South.  That  la  why  the  North  has 
attempted  to  preserve  the  flctlon  for  so  long 
that  it  really  has  no  troops  in  the  South 
and  at  the  same  time  has  insisted  that  the 
U.S.  must  withdraw  unilaterally  and  pre- 
cipitately get  out  so  that  there  wUl  be  a 
guaranteed  Southern  collapse  of  the  non- 
Communist  nattonallsta.  That  is  the  only 
way  North  Vietnam  (with  the  mask  of  the 
NLF  shredded  and  torn  by  the  Tet  offensive 
of    1068   which   resulted   in   the   execution 


by  the  Southern  Communists  of  6.700  people 
m  the  city  of  Hue  Va  26  days  of  occupation) 
can  hope  for  a  military  success  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  had  never  thought  the  VJB. 
would  in  fact  come  to  the  aid  of  South 
Vietnam  with  troops  when  for  seven  yean 
South  Vietnam  was  being  cut  to  pieces  and 
the  U,S.  Ufcd  sent  only  a  few  advisors.  Now 
the  North  is  equally  worried  about  how  to 
get  the  Americans  out  fast.  President  Nixon 
has  Indicated  that  one  of  the  ways  that  the 
war  can  be  most  speedily  resolved  is  by 
meaningful  negotiations  at  Paris  or  else- 
where. If  tbe  Hanoi  leadership  refuses  to 
negotiate  then  the  Vietnamlzation  program 
will  be  a  constant  reminder  that  as  they 
dally,  the  South  Vietnamese  who  have  a  deep 
residual  abiding  rivalry  with  the  North  are 
being  given  more  time  and  tools  to  get 
ready. 

NEW  POLmCAI.  GROWTH  AT  THE  RICE  ROOTS  IN 
THE  SOUTH I»e7-1»T0 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  series  of  elec- 
tions from  the  village  to  the  Presidency  in 
South  Vietnam  should  be  viewed.  Village 
self-government  Is  back.  The  present  Saigon 
leadership  reincarnated  this  venerable  Viet- 
namese tradition  In  1067.  It  also  fostered 
a  budget  and  leadership  role  for  the  village 
councils  that  more  appropriately  equate 
with  the  20th  century  needs  for  services  and 
development.  Village  elections  were  held  in 
1,000  villages  In  1967.  Another  1,000  vlllagee 
were  able  to  conduct  elections  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  Inability  of  the  Communist  forces 
to  keep  government  contact  away  from  the 
vlU^es  following  the  1968  Tet  ofltonslve 
which  cost  the  Communists  more  than 
230,000  dead  and  opened  up,  as  a  result,  com- 
munications and  access  to  nearly  1,000 
more  villages  in  the  following  six  months. 
Thus  2,000  of  the  total  2,300  villages  in 
South  Vietnam  today  have  ignored  Viet 
Cong  threats,  have  voted  for  their  own 
local  leadership  and  are  busy  trying  to  re- 
build their  own  local  society  despite  the 
decade  of  war.  Tbe  national  elections,  which 
also  have  Ignored  the  VC  tiave  resulted  in  a 
House  and  Senate,  a  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  being  created  and  candidates 
elected.  In  the  summer  of  1970,  1,000  vil- 
lages held  re-elections  for  their  councils. 
With  five  candidates  trying  for  each  seat 
available,  the  44  province  councils  (they  ad- 
vise the  44  province  chiefs  or  governors) 
were  elected,  and  in  August  1970  30  seats 
of  the  60  seat  South  Vietnamese  Senate  were 
the  subject  of  re-election.  Sixteen,  ten-man 
positions  ccmtested,  and  tbe  winning  slate 
was  the  Buddhist,  with  Opposition  Independ- 
ents second  and  a  pro-Thieu  slate  third. 
Even  the  losers  said  this  was  the  most  honest 
election  in  their  experience. 

THE   BIG   QUESTION    FOR    HANOI 

In  1071,  the  whole  country  of  South  Viet- 
nam votes  again  for  the  Presidency,  the 
Vice  Presidency,  the  Lower  House  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  village  councils  in 
1,000  villages.  The  big  question  for  the  South- 
ern Communists  is  what  role  they  will  play 
In  these  elections.  The  UA.  and  South  Viet- 
nam have  offered  them  a  chance  to  negotiate, 
to  cease  firing  and  come  In  and  compete  po- 
litically. Joining  In  determining  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  rules  and  the  supervlBlon  of 
the  balloting.  Hanoi  and  the  VC  have  re- 
jected these  propoeals  and  Instead  rejieat 
the  tired  refrain  that  the  UJ3.  should  simply 
imllaterally  get  out  and  that  prior  to  any 
elections  a  coalition  government  of  "progres- 
sive'' forces  must  be  impoaed  upon  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  as  we  go.  Yet  non-Oommu- 
nist  nationalist  South  Vietnam  remembers 
the  brief  coalition  experiences  with  North 
Vietnam's  Communists  in  1946  when  the  na- 
tionalists were  tertorlBed  and  decimated 
within  six  months.  And  South  Vietnam  re- 
members the  preview  of  Communist  role  In 
the  city  of  Hue  where  in  1968  6,700  people 
were  executed  by  local  Communist  forces 


during  36  days  of  occupation.  The  U.S.  Is 
willing  to  talk  about  any  settlement  that 
preserves  for  the  South  the  right  to  choose 
its  own  path  free  from  outside  attack,  there 
wUl  be  no  surrender.  North  Vietnam  didn't 
make  it  through  a  military  Invasion  of 
the  South  and  she  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pick  up  the  victory  politically  by  a  UJB.  cut 
and  run.  The  South  Vletnameee  will  have 
their  Increased  capabilities,  their  test  and 
their  choice. 

THE  NORTH  AFTER  HO 

In  the  North.  Ho  cmi  Mlnh  died  in  1969. 
His  heirs  debate  the  oorrectnesa  or  the 
blunder  at  the  policies  of  1964,  the  sending 
at  Northern  troops  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
the  war  at  home.  Hanoi  has  lost  its  major  in- 
dustrial derelopment  throughout  the  coun- 
try. More  than  700.000  Northern  regular  army 
eoldlerB  have  been  kUled  in  the  South.  Since 
1068,  the  Northern  wounded  are  coming  borne 
bearing  witness  by  their  condition  of  Ulnd- 
neas,  loss  at  llinbe  or  crippled  condition  to 
the  fury  at  the  battle.  Since  1960,  death  bene- 
fit payments  have  been  instituted  to  the  fam- 
Utee  at  Rcrthem  soldiers  killed  in  the  South 
further  surfacing  the  public  knowledge  about 
the  terrible  human  cost  of  Northern  Inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam. 

During  the  time  of  the  ixxnblng  of  North 
Vietnam  by  the  VS.,  the  war  was  deecrlbed 
as  being  a  resistance  against  American  air 
raids  aimed  at  softening  vp  the  North  tot 
invasion.  The  fact  that  Northern  draftees 
had  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam  was  not 
publicized.  Northwn  sons  were  defending 
the  coast  against  such  an  invasion.  Today 
with  the  bombing  ended.  Northern  familiee 
ask  why  their  sons  have  not  returned  since 
the  poet-4aoaib(ng  condition  of  North  Viet- 
nam is  described  by  Northern  writers  and 
dramatists  as  "a  time  of  peace."  In  some  ptaya 
and  abort  stories  in  North  Vietnam,  there  IB 
often  a  subtle  protest  ix^e  surfaced.  Ttie 
"motiier~  saying:  "Why  should  I  send  my 
son  South,  so  many  have  gone,  so  few  have 
returned."  In  tbe  same  pattern,  there  are 
hlppiee  in  Hanoi,  sons  of  the  elite,  or  drop- 
outs from  the  revolution  whose  drees  and  life 
style  Infuriate  the  party.  In  1071,  a  rock  and 
roU  band  was  aentenoed  to  IS  years  for  play- 
ing "gtdden  music"  in  peycbedellc  oellais  in 
Hanoi  luring  the  youth  from  the  path  of 
revolutionary  endeavor.  Above  all,  there  is 
the  debate  within  the  Party  about  the  pri- 
orities of  the  war  In  the  South  and  the  need 
to  build  and  recmistruct  In  the  North.  There 
are  constant  warnings  In  tjhe  Hanoi  Party 
preea  to  fl|^t  the  increased  oorruption  and 
decay  that  is  appearing  in  tbe  society.  The 
events  of  1970-71  oonceming  Cambodia  and 
Laoe  offer  little  comfort  to  the  La  Dong  Party 
and  the  31  million  people  of  N<x^h  Vietnam 
under  its  rule.  The  war  and  Its  costs  are  very 
real.  Yet  for  Hanoi  there  Is  still  no  victory  In 
sight. 

THRER-DIXXNSIONAI.    lOCUS NBCOTIATION    AND 

VIETNAICSKATION 

These  are  some  at  the  factora  which  make 
it  necessary  for  those  who  seek  to  under- 
stand this  problem  to  place  the  Vletnameae 
in  threa-dlmenstooal  focus.  This  Is  unlike 
any  war  or  situation  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered and  that  is  why  Prealdent  Nixon  has 
decided  to  follow  a  poUey  that  on  the  one 
hand  offers  peace  through  negotiation  and  on 
the  other  continues  to  turn  responsibilities 
over  to  the  SouUi  through  Vletnamlzatioo. 
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WoaKiKO  P&pm  OK  thx  Nobtr  Vtrn*Aias> 
ROLK  or  TRK  Wax  ik  South  Vixtmam 

This  working  p^>er  rttHnisees  the  role  of 
North  Viet-Nam  In  the  origin,  direction  and 
support  of  the  war  in  South  Viet-Nam.  It 
la  based  on  the  appended  oompUation  ot 
more  than  100  verbatim  oapturad  docu- 
meiMs,  inteUlgenoe  brleft  and  the  whole  or 
part  of  intarroga*lons  edited  for  security. 
The  infonnatton  in  thla  oompUation  goes  aa 
far  as  la  now  Justlllable  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Obviously  such  a  oomplUttlon  cannot  In- 
clude information  tnea.  sensitive  sources 
who  could  be  easily  oompromteed  tinder 
present  wartime  conditions.  If  such  Informa- 
tion were  releaaahle,  the  paper  would  be  oon- 
sldermbly  mora  coaeliulve.  Wonethleas,  evan 
wMh  thaaa  limitations  it  Is  beUeved  that 
the  paper  and  accompanying  compilation  are 
both  useful  and  inforsMtive. 

The  footnotes  to  this  paper  are  baaed 
largely  on  the  material  in  the  compilation. 
The  nature  of  the  material  U,  hovawr,  fuUy 
rtaacrlbed  in  the  footnotes  so  that  the  reader 


can  get  a  fairly  good  Idea  of  the  kind  of 
infonnatlon  Involved  even  If  be  does  not 
have  the  compilation  fully  before  him. 

Among  the  documents  In  the  compilation, 
perhaps  the  three  most  Important  ones,  cap- 
tured within  the  past  two  years  and  erf  great 
Interest  to  any  student  of  this  subject,  are 
as  foUows; 

(a)  CRIMP  Document:  A  3S.000-word  re- 
view of  the  "Experience  of  the  South  Viet- 
Nam  Revolutionary  Movement  during  the 
Past  Several  Years"  which  was  written  about 
1063  by  an  unidentified  Communist  cadre 
and  was  captured  by  Allied  Forces  In  early 
January  1066  during  Operation  CRIMP. 

(b)  Le  Duan  Letter:  A  letter  dated  March 
1966,  presumably  written  by  Le  Duan,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong  [Communist  Party 
of  Viet-Nam]  Central  Committee  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Polltbxipo;  captured  by  units  of 
the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  January  31,  1967 
during  Operation  Cedar  Falls. 

(c)  ToUc  of  General  Vinh:  A  talk  by  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Van  Vlnh,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  High  Command  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Lao  Dong's  Reunification  Depart- 
ment, made  before  the  Viet  Cong  ^urth 
Central  Office  (C08VN)  Congress  In  AprU 
1966.  It  was  captured  by  U.S.  Forces  In  Nlnh 
Thuan  Province  in  early  1967.  The  reader 
may  find  that  the  style  of  theae  and  other 
documents  is  heavy  and  frequently  hard  to 
follow.  These  characteristics  make  dcae  scru- 
tiny of  the  texts  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
historical  context  essential  to  their  inter- 
pretation. 

The  foUowlng  discussion  of  North  Viet- 
nam's role  in  the  current  war  is  In  two  parts. 
The  first  deals  briefly  with  certain  aspects  of 
the  setting  tn  which  the  war  started.  The 
second  outUnea  what  can  be  said,  on  the 
basis  of  this  dociunentary  material,  about 
the  Migins  and  evolution  of  the  war. 

I.   TGDC   SXTTINO   OF   TRB   WA* 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  provide  an 
account  of  the  complex  sarlea  of  events  that 
led  up  to  the  current  war.  However,  there  are 
two  features  of  the  Vietnamese  political  land- 
acl^>e  In  the  period  foUowlng  the  Fr«n<A 
decision  to  end  the  fighting  in  1964  that 
require  mention. 

A.  The  Geneva  Accords,  1954 
The  Geneva  Accords  constitute  the  first  of 
these  features.  Although  much  has  already 
been  written  about  them,  their  most  Impor- 
tant practical  effect  was  to  create  two  sep- 
arate intemaUonal  entlUes  In  Vietnam.  That 

a  separate  national  entity — South  Vietnam. 

existed  against  which  aggression  could  be 
oommltted  is  evident  from  the  following 
facts: 

1.  Anyone  reading  the  Accords  will  reoog- 
nlae  ttyu  the  establishment  of  the  17th 
paraUel  as  a  dividing  Une  between  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam.  tha  provision  for  the  move- 
ment ot  the  Vletnameae  people  north  or 
south  of  the  paraUel  according  to  their  polit- 
ical preferences,  the  postponement  ot  general 
elections  for  two  yean,  and  the  amblgiaty 
as  to  how  such  election  could  be  organised — 
aU  point  to  the  conclusloii  that  the  country 
was  being  divided.  Arthur  Schlealnger,  Jr. 
makes  this  point  in  hU  book.  The  Bitter 
HeHtage,  when  be  says  that  the  nagotlatlons 
In  Geneva  "resulted  in  the  d«  facto  partition 
otf  Viet-Nam  at  the  17th  paraUri  and  the 
Independence  of  Laos  and  Ckmbodla."'  As 
far  back  as  1966,  South  Viet-Nam  was  reoog- 
nlBsd,  de  jure,  by  36  oountriss,  and  North 
Viet-Nam  had  fuU  reUUons  with  12  coun- 
tries. Today  tlie  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  has 
de  jure  diplomatic  reUUocs  with  63  nations. 
North  Viet-Nam  has  dlpIotnaUc  relaUons 
with  34  countries,  13  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

3.  The  BltuaUon  had  ample  precedent  in 
what  had  happened  In  Korea.  There,  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


country  had  been  divided  at  the  38th  paral- 
lel, and  remained  so  even  though  a  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1047  recommended  elections  not  later  than 
the  end  of  March  1946,  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
convening  of  a  Korean  national  assembly, 
and  the  formation  of  a  national  government.* 

3.  The  Soviet  Union,  in  1967,  propoeed  to 
admit  North  Vtet-Nam.  South  Viet-Nam,  and 
the  two  Koreas  to  the  United  Nations  as  four 
separate  states.  In  fact,  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  spaclflcaUy  said :  "The  realistic  approach 
was  to  admit  that  there  were  two  States  with 
confilcting  political  systems  in  both  Korea 
and  Viet-Nam."  *  Tliey  later  reversed  their 
position  regarding  South  Viet-Nam:  the 
United  States  was  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  both  North  Viet-Nam  and  North  Korea. 

4.  The  United  SUtes,  for  its  part,  mdlcated 
in  1954  that  it  would  "retrain  from  the  threat 
or  the  use  of  force  to  disturb"  the  Geneva 
Accords.  But  It  also  stated  that  "It  would  view 
any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of 
the  aforesaid  Agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  international 
peace  and  aecurtty."  * 

6.  When  President  Kennedy  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  on  December  14,  1061, 
announcing  a  major  Increase  In  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  South  Viet-Nam,  he  noted  that  "the 
campaign  of  force  and  terror  now  being  waged 
against  your  people  and  your  Government  Is 
supported  and  directed  from  the  outside  by 
the  authorities  In  Hanoi."  He  further  re- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  declaration  of  1064:  "At 
that  time,  the  United  States,  although  not 
a  party  to  the  Accords,  declared  that  it  "would 
view  any  renewal  of  the  aggression  In  viola- 
tion of  the  agreements  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  International 
peace  and  sectirlty.'  We  continue  to  m*t"taln 
that  View."  • 

B.  The  Communist  apparatus  in 
South  Vietnam 

A  second  feature  of  the  Vietnamese  land- 
scape both  before  and  since  1964  has  been 
the  existence  of  a  Communist  political  and 
military  apparatus  in  South  Viet-Nam.  Party 
documents  captiired  by  French  forces  during 
their  war  against  the  Viet  Mlnh  described  the 
Communist  organization  of  the  period. 

1.  In  the  South,  the  apparatus  was  broadly 
divided  between  two  regions,  or  "Interaones," 
and  a  special  nine  in  the  area  of  Saigon. 
Each  of  these  zones  orlglnaUy  reported  di- 
rectly to  Communist  Party  headquarters  In 
Hanoi.  Intervene  6  (Tning  Bo)  encompassed 
the  northern  and  central  part  of  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Intenone  Nam  Bo  consisted  of  the 
south  and  southwest.  Including  the  Delta. 
Province,  district,  town,  and  village  oeUs  re- 
ported to  these  "Interzones."  • 

3.  In  1061,  when  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  North  was  reconstituted  as  the  Lao  Dong 
Party,  Its  apparatus  tn  the  South  was  reor- 
ganized under  a  six-man  Trung  Vong  Cue 
Mien  Nam.  or  Central  Office  for  South  Viet- 
Nam  (COSVN).' 

3.  The  head  of  C08VN  and  senior  Party 
representative  in  the  South  was  Le  Duan,  an 
Annamite,  who  Is  now  First  Secretary  of  the 
Lao  Dorm  Party  in  Hanoi.  His  deputy  was 
Le  Due  Tho,  a  northerner,  who  today  is  also 
a  member  ot  the  PoUtburo  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party.  Le  Duan  and  Tho  appear  to  have  had 
considerable  independence  of  action  in  di- 
recting day-to-day  mlUtary  and  poUtlcal 
ofjerattons  in  the  South,  but  remained  an- 
swerable on  broad  poUcy  questiona  to  the 
heads  of  the  Lao  Dong  party  In  the  North.* 

4.  The  end  of  the  war  against  France  In 
1954,  and  the  establishment  of  North  and 
South  Viet-Nam,  brought  no  significant 
change  in  the  centralised  control  of  the 
Party  by  Hanot.  Although  COSVN  was  phased 
out,  Its  functions  In  the  soirthem  aikd  south- 
weatam  provtncea  were  assumed  by  the  Re- 
gional Committee  for  Nam  Bo.  Hanoi  took 
direct  charge  of  party  activltlea  in  Inter- 
zona  6,  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet-Nam.* 
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□.  oaiGxifs  Aifs  KvoLTmoN  or  THX  ctnuuEirr 

WAB 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  current  war 
In  South  Viet-Nam  started  and  evolved.  Five 
major  phases  in  this  development  can  be 
readUy  identified.  The  evidence  tat  each  of 
the  five  phaaea  and  the  Inferences  that  can 
be  drawn  about  the  role  played  by  North 
Viet-Nam  are  summarised  below. 

A.  The  poUtical  phase.  1954-56 


This  was  the  period  in  which  both  Hanoi 
and  Saigon  were  working  to  secure  control 
over  their  respective  parts  of  Viet-Nam.  At 
the  same  time,  although  one  cannot  be  cer- 
tain about  the  precise  numbers,  approxi- 
mately 900,000  people  fled  the  North  to  the 
South;  about  00,000  people  chose  to  go  North 
under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Accords.'* 
During  these  years,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — first  as 
Premier,  then  as  President  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam^ — undertook  his  campaigns  to  bring  var- 
ious dissident  factions  and  sects  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
Nam.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  ooiMoUdated  his  power  In 
the  North,  and  North  Viet-Nam,  for  Its  part, 
took  the  foUowlng  steps  with  respect  to  South 
Viet-Nam: 

1.  Deputy  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
July  13,  1964,  expressly  stated  that  "We  shaU 
achieve  unity.  We  shall  achieve  It  Just  as  we 
have  won  the  war.  No  force  In  the  world, 
internal  or  extenud,  can  make  us  deviate 
from  our  path  .  .  ."  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  emphasized 
this  determination  the  next  day  by  calling 
pubUcly  for  a  "long  and  arduous  struggle" 
to  win  the  southern  areas,  which  he  charac- 
terlaed  as  "territories  of  ours."  " 

2.  Hanoi  did  withdraw  the  bulk  of  Its  fight- 
ing men  from  the  South.  However,  most  of 
theee  "regroupees"  were  placed  In  special 
imlts.  They  formed  Into  the  306th,  334th. 
335th,  330th,  and  338th  Divisions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army.  At  least  until  1960, 
these  divisions  were  reportedly  composed  en- 
tirely of  South  Vietnamese." 

3.  Hanoi  also  left  a  smaU  but  experienced 
mUltary  force  In  South  Viet-Nam.  Although 
Its  exact  size  is  unknown.  In  1056  the  U.S. 
mUltary  attache  estimated  It  at  about  6,000 
men." 

4.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  decisive 
to  long  term  Communist  strategy.  North  Viet- 
Nam  continued  to  maintain  its  political  net- 
work in  the  South.>«  Even  in  the  first  year 
after  Geneva,  it  sent  a  small  number  of 
cadres  across  or  around  the  17th  paraUel."> 
A  notable  arrival  was  General  Van  Tien 
Dung,  then  and  since  chief  of  staff  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  who  dropped  ab- 
rupUy  from  public  view  in  the  North  for  a 
period  in  1055-56.  Intelligence  reports  placed 
him  in  South  Viet-Nam.  where  be  was  work- 
ing to  organize  additional  units  of  former 
Viet  Mlnh  cadres  who  bad  not  gone  North, 
and  to  prepare  for  future  Infiltration  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  apparatus  in  the  South.** 

5.  Most  Important  of  all,  Hanoi  ordered  Its 
apparatus  in  the  South  to  go  underground. 
As  the  CRIMP  Document  puts  It :  "The  party 
apparatus  in  South  Viet-Nam  .  .  .  became 
covert.  The  organization  and  methods 
of  operation  of  the  party  were  changed  In  or- 
der to  guarantee  the  leadership  and  focus 
forces  of  the  Party  under  the  new  struggle 
condition."  A  Party  policy  paper  of  the  time 
defines  as  part  of  "the  immediate  mission  of 
Nambo  .  .  .  the  consolidation  and  reforma- 
tion of  Party  orgaiUsnu  and  popular  groups 
on  a  clandestine  basis,  based  upon  vigUance 
and  revolutionary  procedures  designed  to 
safeguard  our  forces  .  .  ."  " 

6.  Thaaa  orders  were  apparently  obeyed. 
There  are  reports  of  Party  meetings  in  1056- 
57  to  discuss  a  change  of  tactics,  and  Le 
Duan  Is  represented  as  urging  increased 
mlUtary  action.  "Our  poUtlcal  struggle  In 
the  South  wlU  sometimes  have  to  be  backed 
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up  with  military  action  to  show  the  strength 
of  [our]  forces,"  be  told  a  Party  conference 
in  the  South  on  March  18,  1966.  "Tberefore 
we  shoiUd  Increase  our  foroes  in  the  South 
and  devel<9  military  action."  NoDetheleas, 
despite  these  outbiuerts,  the  apparatiis  seems 
to  have  foUowed  the  Une  of  the  Loo  Dong 
Party  through  1966,  and  to  bsive  worked  for 
unification  by  poUtlcal  means;  Le.  by  subver- 
sion and  all  means  short  of  resorting  to  open 
armed  conflict. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  evidence  that: 

1.  Hanoi  was  Indeed  both  committed  and 
determln«d  to  bring  the  South  under  Its 
control. 

3.  Hanoi  was  also  wUUng  to  accept  unifica- 
tion by  way  of  the  Geneva  Aooords,  provided 
that  it  could  manipulate  theee  Aooords  so  as 
to  ensure  vlctca7  for  the  Lao  Dong  Party  and 
control  of  the  South  by  the  North. 

3.  Even  so.  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
hedged  their  bets.  They  were  willing  to  rely 
upon  political  means  according  to  their  own 
Inrterpretatlon  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  They 
left  enough  of  their  political  and  mUltary 
apparatus  in  South  Viet-Nam  so  as  to  weak- 
en It  from  within  and  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  elections  should  theee  come 
about.  But  they  also  were  prepared  to  ex- 
pand the  apparatus  in  order  to  return  to 
"armed  struggle"  or  an  all-out  mlUtary  ef- 
fort If  the  political  gambit  failed.  And,  of 
course,  the  poUtlcal  gambit  did  faU. 

Indeed,  the  period  from  1954  through  1056 
saw  the  consoUdatlon  of  the  DlMn  govern- 
ment In  South  Viet-Nam,  and  what  has 
sometimes  been  described  as  a  "miracle"  of 
settling  down  and  accomplishment,  at  least 
In  relation  to  what  may  weU  have  been  North 
Vlet-Nam's  expectations  of  early  collapse. 

Moreover,  the  elections  scheduled  for  July 
1056  under  the  Geneva  Accords  never  did 
take  place.  On  this  much-debated  issxie.  the 
key  points  to  recaU  are  the  faot  that  the 
Geneva  Accords  oaUed  for  "free"  elections 
and  that,  as  aU  responsible  observers  at  the 
time  agreed.  North  Viet-Nam  woiUd  rut  con- 
ceivably have  permitted  any  supervision  or 
any  determination  that  oould  remotely  have 
been  called  free.  Hence,  Diem  refused  to  go 
through  with  the  elections,  and  we  supported 
him  in  that  refusal." 

B.  The  outbreak  of  the  loar,  1956-59 

The  period  from  1056  to  1050  is  a  particu- 
larly difficult  one  to  characterize  in  a  few 
words,  m  South  Viet-Nam,  despite  earUer 
political  and  economic  gains.  President  Diem 
was  becoming  increasingly  repressive  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  his  authority:  lii  the 
process  he  undoubtedly  contributed  to  grow- 
ing, cr  relatively  disorganized,  opposition. 
In  the  countryside,  peasant  discontent  was 
aroused  particularly  by  his  brother's  ex- 
cessive measurea  to  ferret  out  Communist 
cadres;  and  urban  discontent  was  aroused  by 
his  efforts  to  discredit  and  neutralize  any 
opposition  that  went  beyond  mere  dissent. 

Tbia  dissatisfaction  was  exploited  by  the 
Communist  underground  apparatus  which 
now  became  less  reliictant  to  use  overt  means, 
and,  in  areas  where  its  strength  was  rela- 
tively unchallenged  by  the  Government,  to 
resort  to  selective  terrorism.  Although  sta- 
tistics for  the  period  are  neither  complete 
nor  entirely  reliable,  a  sharp  rise  In  terrorism 
seems  to  have  begun  as  early  as  1057.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  1068  the  Government  was 
losing  about  40  dvUlan  officials  and  40  mUl- 
tary personnel  per  month,  and  It  Is  widely 
conceded  that  an  organized  uprising  against 
Diem  got  underway  sometime  between  then 
andlOOO.** 

What  about  the  role  of  North  Viet-Nam  in 
this  uprising?  The  evidence  Indicates  the 
foUowlng : 

1.  There  was  considerable  debate  within 
the  Communist  apparatus  in  the  South  as  to 
what  strategy  they  shoxUd  foUow,  given  the 
faUure  to  achieve  unification  by  political 
means. 

2.  By  1968,  according  to  the  CRIMP  docu- 


ment, "the  majoiity  of  the  party  members 
and  cadres  felt  that  it  was  naoeaaacy  to 
launch  immediately  an  aimed  struggle  in 
order  to  piaaai  le  the  ooovemoot  and  ia<ot«et 
the  fOToea.  In  aereral  areas  the  party  mam- 
bars  on  their  own  initiative  had  organlaed 
aimed  struggle  asalnst  the  enamy."  Yet  at 
the  aame  ttma,  there  were  othen  who  were 
heaitant  to  push  the  arm«d  atruggla.  "Thaaa 
people  did  not  fully  appredata  the  eapatotl- 
itlea  of  the  misawa.  of  the  ^trty  and  01  the 
movement  and  therefore  did  not  dare  mo- 
blllce  the  maoaaa  in  order  to  seek  every  meana 
to  oppoae  the  enemy."  The  Nam  Bo  Regional 
Committee  leadership  heaitated.  "but  the 
principal  reaaon  was  the  fear  ot  violating  the 
party  line."  " 

3.  During  this  period,  the  CRIMP  Docu- 
ment n/porta  that  "the  poUtlcal  struggle 
movement  of  the  maaaea,  although  not  de- 
feated, was  encountering  increasing  difficulty 
and  increasing  weakneaa;  the  Party  baaea  al- 
though not  comidetely  destroyed  were  stg- 
nlflcantly  weakened,  and  In  some  areas  quite 
seriously;  tbe  prestige  of  the  mamifw  azid  of 
the  revcdutton  suffered."  " 

4.  Meanwhile,  Le  Duan  left  South  Vlet- 
Nanx  aometime  In  1067,  emerged  In  Hanot, 
and  became  First  Secretary  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party — an  indication  that  thoae  favoring  the 
amwd  struggle  had  prevaUed.** 

5.  In  1058,  there  is  evidence  that  Hanoi 
took  the  first  steps  to  organize  the  movement 
of  men  and  suppUes  both  through  Laos  and 
acroas  the  DemiUtarised  Zone  (DMZ).** 

6.  Then,  in  May  1050,  the  PoUhuro  of  the 
Laa  Dong  Party  announced  the  decision  for 
war  against  South  Viet-Nam.  Although  the 
decision  Itself  may  have  been  taken  earUer, 
the  directive  of  the  PoUburo,  again  accord- 
ing to  the  CRIMP  Document,  "stated  that 
the  time  had  come  to  push  the  armed  strug- 
gle against  the  enemy.  Thanks  to  this  .  .  . 
In  October  1060  the  armed  struggle  was 
launched."  As  described  by  the  CRIMP  Docu- 
ment, "it  immediately  took  the  form  in 
South  Viet-Nam  of  revolutionary  warfare,  a 
long-range  revolutionary  warfare."  " 

7.  By  the  end  of  1060,  more  than  400  dvU- 
lans  bad  been  murdered  and  another  579 
kidnapfMd  in  South  Viet-Nam.**  Aimed  at- 
tacks had  Increased  significantly  in  sice,  with 
oompany-strength  Viet  Cong  \mlts  appear- 
ing in  assaults  on  army  outposts  and  patrols. 
In  January  1060,  a  Viet  Oong  battaUon  some 
500  strong  successfuUy  attacked  an  ARVN 
regiment. 

The  history  that  seems  to  emerge  from 
these  data  Is  as  f  oUows : 

1 .  Hanoi  had  committed  Itself  pubUcly  and 
Irrevocably  to  a  return  to  armed  struggle  in 
the  South. 

2.  The  southern  part  of  the  Communist  ap- 
pcu^tus  had  become  restive  with  the  poUtlcal 
approach  by  1056,  and  Le  Duan  In  particular 
was  persuaded  that  force  would  be  required 
to  bring  about  unification. 

3.  The  EHem  regime's  trend  to^vard  repres- 
sion made  the  "objective"  conditions  seem 
ripe  for  launching  the  struggle. 

4.  The  Party  apparatus  was  gradually  re- 
activated into  mUltant  actions  where  local 
conditions  permitted. 

5.  By  May  1060,  at  the  latest.  Hanoi  in 
effect  declared  war  on  South  Viet-Nam  and 
committed  Its  pcditical  and  mUltary  ^pa- 
ratus   in  the  South  to  the  struggle. 

It  Is  at  least  conceivable  that  Diem 
strengthened  Hanoi's  hand  by  virtue  of  the 
measures  he  was  taking  against  both  the 
dissident  sects  and  the  Communist  appara- 
tus In  the  South.  It  may  even  be  that  the 
sense  of  weakness  felt  by  the  leaden  of 
Nam  Bo,  and  Hanoi's  fear  that  it  would  lose 
control  over  the  apparatus,  triggered  the 
decision.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Hanoi  decided 
to  reunify  the  country  by  force.  Moreover, 
it  appean  to  have  tiad  the  only  ^paratus 
In  the  South  capable  of  organizing  and 
oontrolllng  an  outbreak  of  violence  of  the 
magnitude  that  then  occurred. 
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a.  TKt  tpteM  wmr.  195$-t3 
Wot  tbm  iMKt  tour  jmin.  tnm  ibm  and  of 

19M  to  tlM  and  o<  MM,  tlM  VIK  Oocw  MVaC")! 
in.  what  tb«  OMIMP  DoemwteiU  callad  a  Um^- 
mit*  nwUvOaomrf  wattan  asaliMt  the  Dtam 
nfUat  and  ttt  tmmllata  niaoMaar.  Dnrlnc 
thoM  foar  jmn.  tttm  atrangth  at  tiM  Vl»t 
Oong  Imnaiiil  mbatanttany.  and  a  i«vo- 
Intlanary  apparatoa  mium%K  in  South  Vlet- 
Mam  that  waa  oatanaUdy  Indapendant  cf 
Morth  vlat-IMm. 

What  rola  did  North  Vlat-Nam  pUy  In 
thaaa  davalopmantaT  On  the  military  ilde, 
thara  la  tha  foilowlnc  vfldanoa  at  Oaaotl 
aettTtttaa: 

I.  Tba  Mbrth  VlatnaoMM  aothorltlaa 
formad  bordw^rrnaalng  taama  In  aaily  IMS 
to  tranaport  martirtnaa.  aaununltlaa.  food, 
and  documanta  acroaa  V^  DMZ.* 

a.  Tha  Oantnl  Oommlttaa  oT  tba  Lmo 
Domg  Party  ortacad  tha  fcnnatlan  of  tha 
S60th  Tianaportatlon  Oroup  to  protlda  for 
tha  aopport  at  Vlat  Oon(  baaaa  in  tha  Booth. 
Foondad  In  May.  1960.  ttia  68»th  waa  plaoad 
dlraetly  undw  tha  Oantral  Ooounlttaa  and 
in  elooa  Ualaon  with  tha  iOnlatry  at  Se- 
eurtty.  tha  Army  Oanaral  Staff,  and  tha 
loglatlfla  Buraan." 

5.  TbA  70th  HattaUop  of  tha>  SflStli.  atoo 
formad  In  Ifay  1M0,  waa  aant  to  tha  pan- 
handla  of  Laoa.  Ra  raq^onatUIltiaa  wara  to 
tranaport  waapona.  aamxnnltlon.  mall,  and 
aiqqiUaa  by  way  o£  W  atatlona  alone  the 
lAotlan  tralla  into  Sooth  Ylat-Mam.  Tha  Bat- 
talion waa  alao  oharpad  wltli  gaUttnc  In- 
flltrattnc  (Roupa.  and  with  brlni^  tha  alck 
and  woundad  baek  to  North  Vlat-Nam.* 

4.  Isl  Jana  1969.  tha  OOSrd  Wattnlloti  waa 
ftsmad  with  a  atrangth  of  360  man.  It  waa 
plaoad  tm^tar  tha  «n«t»»««~t  at  tha  Army 
Oanaral  Staff  and  locatad  naar  Qoang  Kim, 
a  naval  baaa  In  North  VlaC-Nam.  R  had  tha 
raaponalblll^  (or  clandaattna  marltlma  op- 
avatloi*  Into  South  Vlat-Nam." 

6.  In.  January  1900.  a  ipartal  traimng  baaa 
tor  Inflltraton  baoama  oparatlonal  a*  a  North 
Vlatnamaaa  Army  baaa  In  Son  "niy,  northwaat 
of  Iboot.* 

a.  Tba  sa«th  DlTialon.  tha  Ngha  Au  Ptot- 
inoa.  waa  ordared  to  bagln  training  inUtra- 
tora  aaily  In  1900" 

7.  During  thU  aame  period,  tha  Xuan  Mai 
Infllteattan  Training  Omtar  waa  aot  up 
aouthwaat  of  Hanoi  In  tha  formar  barracka 
of  tha  aasth  Brlgada.  Onoa  In  oparattoo.  It 
■ppaiantly  waa  oapaMa  of  hanrtllng 
1000-man  daaaaa  at  ooa  ttma." 

8.  InfUtcatloii  on  a  anhatanttal  aeala  < 
in  1960.  At  tha  cod  at  1000.  Vlat  Oong  Main 
Fotoa  atiangth  waa  aatlmatart  at  10  battaUona 
and  bJKO  man.  Baglaaal  and  local  guarrlUaa 
prabafbty  had  a  atrangth  of  about  80.000.  By 
tba  end  of  1988.  Vlat  Ooog  Main  Force 
atrangth  bad  rtaan  to  80  battallom  and 
around  86M0  man.  It  la  important  to  note 
that  thla  figure  repraaanta  only  a  ftaetlon 
of  tba  totol  Viet  Oong  polltteal/mlUtary  ap- 
paratua  oparatlng  In  tha  South.  During  thla 
■una  period.  InflMratlaii  la  natlmatmt  to  have 
prooaadad  at  tba  foUoarlng  rata*.** 
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9.  Until  late  1908.  moat  of  theae  Infll-tra- 
tota  ware  ethnic  Soutbemera,  mtaiain  of 
the  Viet  Mlnb  with  yaara  of  military  ax- 
perlenoe  and  training,  who  bad  regrouped 
to  tbe  North.  Tbey  were  prepoiderantly 
oOoara  or  aanlor  oonoonmiiBaloned  oOearB; 
through   ion,  a  bl^  proportlaii  of  them 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 


of  tha  Lmo  Domg  Party,  lliey 
i  onmwiand  pualltuiia  In  tha  Vlat  Ooog 
f oroaa  and  alto  earrlad  out  a  wide  range  of 
poUtleal  aaalgwnaiita.  Tbay  provMad.  In  aum. 
tha  ooaa  of  tha  Vlat  Ooog  military  and  poUU- 
eal  appamtua." 

10.  Pilar  to  1081.  tha  Vlat  Ooi* 
equipped  thanaatvaa  trani  Vlat  Mlnb 
of  old  Pkaneh  and  AoMrtean  waaiMaa,  by  tha 
local  maainfactura  of  emda  band  guna  and 
nilaa.  and  by  capturing  waapona  from  South 
VliWiiaiiiaaa  untla.  auMl  bacama  an  aettva 
auppllar  of  waapoaia  m  1081.  At  that  point. 
■  of  tba  naneb  MAT-«  rlfla 
to  appear  on  tba  hatiHaaakt  Tbair 
bean  lawmkad  to  uaa  tba 
Oommuniat  7.81  mm.  oartndga,  a 
taehnlqua  wtaleh  required  factory  tooling." 

On  tha  poiraoal  alda.  tlia  arktenoa  aiMot 
North  Vlat-Nam'B  actintlaa  la  aa  foUowa: 

1.  On  Waptanit)ar  10, 1080,  a  raaoluUon  wm 
adopted  at  tba  TKtrd  National  Oongraaa  of 
tha  £ao  Donf  Party  wlileh  tUghUglitad  ttia 
dominant  role  the  North  would  play  and 
Mated  guldaUnaa  for  aiiat  waa  to  baoooM 
the  National  Vtaax  tat  tba  UbaraUon  of 
Boutti  Vlat-Nam  (NUP).  Tba  raacdutton 
autad:  •to.  tha  praaaat  atata,  the  Vlatnamaae 
rsTolutlaii  haa  two  atrataglc  taafea:  fixat,  to 
carry  out  tha  aodallat  rarolutlDn  in  North 
Vlet-Nom;  aaocnd.  to  Ubarata  South  Viet- 
Nam  from  the  ruling  yoke  of  tha  U3.  Impe- 
riallata  and  tlialr  bantiunan  In  order  to 
aohleva  national  unity  and  oonplete  Inde- 
pendence and  fraedom  throughout  the  coun- 
try. ...  To  Insure  the  complete  auooaaa  of 
the  revolutionary  atruggla  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  our  people  there  muat  atrtre  to  eatab- 
Uab  a  united  bloc  or  workata.  peaaanta.  and 
aoMlara  and  to  bring  Into  beli^  a  broad  na- 
tional united  Itont  directed  agalnat  the  VS.- 
Dlem  clique  and  baaed  on  the  workar-peaaant 
alliance."" 

2.  On  January  29,  1961.  auoi  announced 
that  the  National  Ptont  for  Liberation  bad 
been  formad  the  prerloua  month  on  De- 
cember 80.  The  principal  function  of  the 
nont  waa  to  conduct  overt  |im|iagaiula  caon- 
palgna.  Bran  ao.  the  Ront  ooanmlttee  laader- 
ablp  baa  included  Lao  Doitg  Party  agenta  who 
directed  the  work."  One  blgb-rankli«  mem- 
ber of  the  Front  U  apparently  Major  Oen- 
eral  Tran  Van  Tra  of  the  North  Vletnameee 
Amy.  a  top  Viet  Cong  commaodar  and  an 
attemate  memtter  of  the  Lao  Dong  Party 
Central  Committee  in  Hawrt.  Re  aeema  to 
uae  the  allaa  of  Ttan  Nam  Trung." 

a.  Shortly  after  the  foundaUon  of  tbe  NLF, 
Hand  announced  that  tbe  Inautgent  fOreea 
In  tbe  South  had  been  joined  together  In  a 
"Liberation  Aimy  of  South  Vlet-Nam"  under 
the  NI^.  However,  captured  dociunenta  of 
1983  atate  e]q;>llcniy  that  "tbe  preaent  Ub- 
eratlon  Army  haa  been  organised  by  the  \Lao 
Dom^]  Party."  "  Other  documenta  atate  that 
"ttM  Liberation  Aimy  la  ...  an  Inatrument 
fortheParty  .  .  .  for  the  Uberatlon  of  South 
Viet-Naan  and  the  reunlflcathm  of  tbe 
nitberland."  <> 

4.  In  January,  1982.  Hanoi  Radio  an- 
nounced that  a  conference  at  "Manlat- 
Lenlnlat"  dalegatea  in  South  Vlet-Nam  had 
organlaed  a  "Paopla'a  Bavolutlonary  Party" 
(PBP) .  which  bad  Immediately  "volunteered" 
to  join  tbe  NLP.  However,  documentation 
ahowa  that  In  Hanot'a  own  wotda.  "Tbe  Pao- 
pla'a Revolutionary  Party  baa  only  tha  ap- 
pearance of  an  Independent  exlatenoe;  ac- 
tually, our  party  la  »">t>iing  but  the  Xao 
Dong  Party  of  Vlet-Nam.  unified  from  North 
to  South,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Central 
Bzeeutlve  Committee  of  tbe  Party,  tbe  chief 
of  which  la  Praaidant  Ho."  "  Tha  PBP'a  Cen- 
tral Committee  waa  Uter  aUted  to  oomprlae 
of  30  to  40  high-ranking  Conununlata,  with 
tbe  alae  and  oompoaltlon  of  tbe  committee 
varying  from  time  to  time  aa  members  ro- 
tated to  and  from  the  North  and  between 
reglona  of  South  Vlet-Nam." 

8.  Within  thla  Committee,  the  real  decl- 
glon-maklng  power  Ilea  In  a  aelect  groiq>  of 


Ita  hlghaat  ranking  ■"*— ■tii.  a  atandlx« 
oommlttaa  known  Ilka  tta  teiarannar  of  tba 
igeva  aa  tba  rraag  aong  Oae  irien  Ham,  or 
Oantial  Otaftr  Sooth  Vtot-Mam  (O08VN) . 
Tba  nav  UUSVN  waa  appanntly  fanned  In 
Hanoi  after  tba  £«o  itang  Pkrty  OoMrwa  of 
1880.«  At  tbat  tiaaa.  aavanl  Soutbm  and 
Oantral  Vlatnamaaa  wara  eboaan  to  organlaa 
tba  OOBVN,  and  wan  alavatad  to  membar- 
ahlp  in  tba  £«o  Jtaiif  Oantnal  OoaamlHaa. 
Slnee  1868  and  partaapa  aaiUar,  OOOIVN  and 
Ua  military  oooBmlttaa  bay*  bean  baavUy 
weighted  with  Nortb  Tletiiaiiwae  gaiMial  of- 
flcan.  FoUtleal  and  mUttary  dlrao>l»ea  for 
tba  oonduet  of  tha  war,  oapturad  by  allied 
Ajfcaa  In  South  Ylot-Mam.  bav«  iiiaiaWaiillj 
laauod  ttam  Futy  and  aJlltary  organa  and 
not  from  the  NXiP." 

&  Hanoi  baa  triad  to  eoncaal  Ita  role  In  tha 
pcUttoal  mmtary  nampalgna  In  tba  South. 
A  Southern  party  unit  waa  reprlmai^ad  for 
copying  and  dlatrlbutlng  a  maaaaga  trom  tbe 
North  Vlatnamaaa  Mlnlatry  of  PubUe  Health 
to  tha  party  medical  aeetton  In  South  Viet- 
nam; thla  waa  oonaldarad  a  violation  of 
party  "aeoraey  ragulattooa."  "  A  party  latter 
atatea:  "Tba  Oantral  Party  Committee  dl- 
recta  that  propaganda  ahould  rather  pralaa 
natlonallam,  patrlotlam,  revolutionary  bero- 
1am  and  the  rola  of  tha  National  Uberatlon 
Pkont.  Indoctrination  and  propaganda  lafer- 
nng  to  Uncle  Ho.  Party,  daaa  atruggle,  eto., 
ahould  be  conducted  ocaUy  within  internal 
organ laatlnna  and  among  tbe  people  only."  " 
Further,  a  recently  c^tured  cadre  notebook 
for  late  1987  Inrtlcataa  that:  "Tba  Central 
Haadquartara  of  tbe  [Lmo  Dong]  Party  and 
Unde  (Ho  Cbl  Mlnb)  have  ordered  tbe  [Lao 
Dong]  Party  Committee  In  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  tbe  entire  army  and  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  to  Implement  a  general  offen- 
alve  and  general  uprlalng  In  order  to 
achieve  a  dadalva  victory  for  tbe  Revo- 
lution within  tbe  (1987]  Winter  and  1988 
Spring  and  Summer.  .  .  .  Tba  above  aub- 
ject  ahould  be  fully  undaratood  by  cadre 
and  troopa.  however,  our  brotbera  ahould  not 
aay  that  thla  order  comae  from  the  Party 
and  Uncle  (Ho  Cbl  Mlnb] .  but  to  aay  It  comea 
from  the  [Liberation]  PTont."  " 

The  evidence  on  both  tbe  military  and 
political  aide  leada  to  tha  following  oondu- 


1.  From  1959  onward,  Hanoi  eetabllabed  an 
estenalve  organisation  for  the  training  and 
Infiltration  of  peraonnal.  and  at  a  later  point 
major  equipment.  Into  the  South. 

3.  The  peraonnal  Infiltrated  from  the  Nortb 
between  1960  and  1988  provided  tbe  core 
and  cutting  edge  of  the  Viet  Cong  military 
and  political  apparatus. 

5.  Hanoi  eatablUhed.  from  tbe  outaet.  firm 
control  over  the  direction  and  policy-making 
structure  of  tbe  wlude  "*™p*'g"  agalnat 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

4.  Tbe  National  Liberation  Ptont  waa  ea- 
tabllsbed  In  Hanoi,  In  December  of  1900  In 
order  to  give  tbe  lypea ranee  of  local  leader- 
ablp.  In  fact,  the  NI^  baa  never  been  in 
charge  of  the  political  and  military  con- 
duct of  tbe  war.  Tlie  covert  nature  of  the 
total  apparatus,  and  the  desire  for  outward 
appearancea  that  It  waa  totally  Indigenous 
to  tbe  South,  did  contribute  to  Its  abUlty 
to  attract  and  bold  local  support  In  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

6.  The  evidence  suggaata  tbat  Hanoi  hoped 
to  avoid  overt  intervention  In  thla  period 
and  waa  — wng  to  overthrow  tbe  Saigon 
Government  and  aet  the  atage  for  unifica- 
tion through  tbe  Viet  Cong,  with  only  lead- 
eiablp  and  control  from  tbe  North. 

D.  Exp^ntion  a/  th«  war.  1993-^5 
The  period  from  late  1983  to  tbe  end  of 
1986  la  In  aoma  ways  tbe  moat  Intriguing 
period  of  tbe  current  war.  During  thoee  two 
years,  which  wltneaaed  tbe  downfall  of  tbe 
Diem  regime,  great  political  Inatablllty  In 
South  Vlet-Nam,  and  an  expanalon  of  the 
war  toward  Ita  current  rttmenslnns,  both  tbe 
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United  States  and  North  Vlet-Nam  com- 
mitted regular  military  units  to  the  conflict. 
Tbat  Hanoi  became  overtly  Involved  in  the 
South  during  this  period  is  generally  recog- 
nised; exactly  why  and  bow  is  not  so  widely 
understood. 

On  this  score,  there  is  evidence  to  tbe 
following  effect: 

1.  Hanoi  probably  took  the  decision  to 
commit  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  to  the  South  as  early  as  December, 
1963.  Thla  was  shortly  after  the  overthrow 
of  Diem  (November  1,  1963) ;  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  overthrow  of  Diem  bad  not 
produced  any  significant  defections  to  the 
Communist  cause  whatever,  Hanoi  simply 
changed  Its  anti-Diem  propaganda  line  and 
intensified  tbe  struggle.  The  9th  Session  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party's  Third  Central  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  in  December  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  captured  document,  "assessed 
the  balance  of  forces  between  us  and  the 
enemy  and  set  forth  plans  and  guidelines  to 
win  special  war."  * 

3.  Starting  In  early  1984,  Hanoi  began  to 
develop  its  infiltration  trails  through  Laos 
Into  an  army-scale  supply  route,  capable  of 
handling  continuous  truck  trafllc  to  South 
Vlet-Nam.  A  large  group  of  North  Vietnamese 
army  constructloD  battalions  in  at  least  three 
"Combined  Forces"  (Blnh  Tram  3,  4,  and  5) 
was  deployed  in  tbe  area  by  1964  to  oversee 
the  development  of  this  roadnet." 

3.  Some  regular  NVA  units  are  known  to 
have  begun  preparing  for  infiltration  as  early 
as  April.  1964.  Several  prisoners  from  the 
OStb  Regiment  of  tbe  326th  Division  have 
reported  that  their  unit  was  recalled  In  that 
month  from  duty  In  Iaos.  Back  In  North 
Vlet-Nam,  the  96th  underwent  special  mili- 
tary and  political  training  for  operations  in 
the  South." 

4.  Hanoi  also  began  to  form  new  regi- 
mental-sized units  for  dispatch  to  t^e  South. 
One  of  these,  the  32nd  Regiment,  was  acti- 
vated sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1964,  with 
personnel  drawn  from  a  number  of  estab- 
lished units.  Trained  draftees  were  added 
from  the  Son  Tay  and  Xuan  Mai  infiltration 
centers  which  were  in  operation  by  1961." 

5.  In  October.  1964.  the  first  con^>lete  tac- 
tical unit  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army, 
the  9Sth  Regiment,  left  the  North.  This  was 
a  new  unit,  with  cadre  drawn  mainly  from 
the  336th  Division.  It  reached  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  December."  The  32nd  Regiment  left 
the  North  in  September  or  October,  1964  ar- 
riving between  January  and  March,  and  a 
second  regiment  of  the  336th  Division,  the 
lOlst,  had  left  North  Viet-Nam  by  Decem- 
ber 1964.  All  of  these  dates  of  departure  were 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  X3B.  bombing  of 
North  Vlet-Nam  In  Pebruary.  1968.  In  short 
the  evidence  does  not  support  the  claim 
sometimes  made,  that  the  sending  of  regular 
North  Vietnamese  umts  was  only  in  response 
to  the  UJ3.  bombing. 

6.  Between  November,  1064,  and  the  end  of 
1966.  a  buUdup  of  33  NVA  battalions  (about 
10  regiments)  took  place  in  South  Vlet-Nam. 
or  these,  about  3  NVA  battalions  (2,000  men) 
had  arrived  by  the  end  of  1064.  By  the  end 
of  1966.  the  NVA  already  constituted  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  Main  Force  (^>eratlng 
In  South  Viet-Nam." 

The  following  Inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  this  evidence : 

1.  Hanoi  probably  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  failure  of  the  Viet  Cong,  by  itself,  to 
capture  South  Vlet-Nam. 

2.  It  therefore  decided  to  provide  the  in- 
crement of  strength  necessary  to  ensure 
seizure  and  control  of  the  South.  NVA  reg- 
ular umts  were  to  be  the  means  to  this  end. 

3.  The  relatively  slow  pace  of  the  buUdup 
Is  probably  explainable  in  terms  of  poor 
transport  and  logistics,  and  the  belief  that 
time  was  on  Hanoi's  side. 

4.  Far  from  triggering  the  regular  North 
Vietnamese  buUdup,  UB.  actions  were  in 
response  to  it:    the  bombing  of  tbe  North 


and  the  introduction  of  UB.  troops  all  fol- 
lowed not  only  the  earlier  movement  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  North,  but  Bpeciflcall; 
came  after  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
had  begun  to  be  sent  In  quantity. 

E.  The  current  phase,  196S-67 
The  past  two  years,  from  1005  to  the  end 
of  1967.  have  been  marked  particularly  by 
major  clashes  between  UB.  and  NVA  units, 
by  the  heavy  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam, 
and  by  continuing  efforts,  thus  far  abortive, 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  confilct. 

Here  again,  there  is  oonalderaMe  evidence 
regarding  North  Vlet-Nam's  role  In  this 
phase  of  the  war : 

1.  By  early  1966,  NVA  units  were  described 
by  Hanoi  as  "the  organic  mobile  forces  of 
South  Vlet-Nam"." 

2.  By  the  end  of  1907.  NVA  strength  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  had  risen  to  the  point  where 
Its  units  constituted  at  least  46  per  cent  of 
the  enemy  Main  Force.  If  one  includes  the 
NVA  personnel  who  are  In  Viet  Cong  Main 
Force  units.  North  Vietnamese  troops  now 
account  for  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
Main  Force  total." 

3.  Dependence  on  logistic  support  from 
North  Vlet-Nam  has  Increased  commen- 
Burately.  From  aerial  photography  and  pilot 
sightings,  Jt  is  estimated  that  more  than  300 
trucks  are  operating  on  the  infiltration 
routes  In  Laos  alone  during  the  dry  season. 

4.  Since  1064,  the  Viet  Cong  Main  Forces 
have  been  exclusively  re-equlpped  with  the 
latest  Communist  Chinese  and  Soviet  auto- 
matic weapons.  In  addition  to  snudl  arms, 
the  Viet  Cong  Main  Forces  and  the  NVA 
units  are  now  supplied  with  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese heavy  machine-guns,  mortars,  and 
rocket  laimchers.  Modem  Oonununlst  fire- 
arms have  also  been  supplied  to  some  of  the 
local  forces,  although  n^nch,  American,  and 
homemade  weapons  still  figure  in  the  guer- 
rilla arsenals  .<^ 

6.  As  a  result  of  the  Urge  NVA  presence 
in  the  South,  it  has  become  necessary  to  ex- 
plain their  role  to  the  rural  populace  of 
South  Viet-Nam.  Conununist  political  cadre 
are  told  to  say  that  "we  are  backed  up  by 
a  large  war  area  which  is  the  heroic  socialist 
North  Vlet-Nam.  It  constitutes  a  major  fac- 
tor for  success  .  .  .  North  Viet-Nam  Is  a  large 
and  stable  rear  area  for  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  is  providing  us  everything  we  need,  in- 
cluding soldiers."  Recruits  from  North  Vlet- 
Nam  are  described  as  having  been  "assigned 
to  South  Viet-Nam  to  liberate  this  part  of 
the  country  . .  ."* 

6.  Although  the  COSVN  Military  Affairs 
Conunittee  supervises  both  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  military  activity, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army  command  In 
Hanoi  has  increasingly  assumed  direct  con- 
trol over  military  operations  in  the  north- 
ernmost provinces  of  South  Viet-Nam." 

7.  There  Is  close  consxiltatlon  between 
Hanoi  and  COSVN  before  policy  is  decided, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  latter  are 
Influential.  COSVN  also  has  much  leeway  in 
applying  the  policy  th\u  decided.  But  all 
basic  matters  are  firmly  reserved  for  direct 
decision  by  the  Lao  Dong  Politburo-specifi- 
cally  Including  the  nature  and  continuation 
of  the  vrar,  the  diplomatic  program  of  the 
NLF,  and  the  peace  terms  described  in  the 
public  statements  of  the  Front."  This  can  be 
vividly  seen  in  the  Le  Duan  letter  and  the 
talk  of  General  Vlnh,  both  of  which  lay  down 
strategic  and  negotiating  policies  extensively 
with  hardly  a  reference  to  the  NLF.  No  one 
who  reads  these  documents  can  have  any 
doubt  of  Hanoi's  control. 

8.  Thus,  Resolution  12  of  the  Twelfth  Con- 
ference of  the  Third  Central  Conunittee  of 
the  1.00  Dong  Party,  passed  In  secret  in  De- 
cember, 1966.  required  ttiat  the  "buildup  of 
all  types  of  forces  was  to  be  accelerated  and 
the  pace  of  battle  increased."  " 

0.  Thus,  Resolution  13  also  laid  down  the 
line  about  the  relationship  between  fighting 
and  negotiating.  According  to  Le  Duan's  re- 


port of  it:  "At  present  the  U.S.  Imperlal- 
tats  ...  are  trying  to  force  us  to  the  neeoUa- 
tlon  table  for  some  conwiaalona  .  .  .  [but] 
our  atrategy  on  negotiatione  must  serve  m 
a  practical  manner  our  conoreto  jwlitlcal 
aims.  For  this  reason,  the  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee has  unanlmnuely  entrusted  the  Polit- 
buro with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  above 
strategy  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  our 
Party  and  on  tbe  baals  of  the  situation  be- 
tween us  and  the  enemy  whenever  neces- 
sary."" The  Talk  of  General  Vtnh,  tiiiMTnui^Tig 
the  same  Resolutioo,  reports  the  view  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Central  Committee  that  "The  fu- 
ture situation  may  lead  to  itegotlatlona  .  .  . 
while  negotiating,  we  will  continue  flfltit-tng 
the  enemy  more  vigorously.  (It  is  poeethle 
that  the  North  conducts  negotiations  while 
the  South  oontmues  fighting,  and  that  the 
South  alao  participates  in  the  negottatiooa 
while  continuing  to  fight.)  .  .  .  We  must 
fight  to  win  great  victories  with  which  to 
ooonpel  the  enemy  to  accept  our  condi- 
tions ...  we  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  negotiations  to 
step  up  further  our  military  attacks,  poliUcal 
struggle  and  military  proselyting." 

'nie  evidence  fm'  this  phase  of  ttie  war 
speaks  for  itself.  It  leaves  no  queation  but 
that  Hanoi  not  only  directs  and  controls  the 
war  In  South  Vlet-Nam,  but  also  plays  the 
dominant  roie  in  the  Main  Force  war. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  is  intended  as  a  meticulous 
summary  of  tbe  releaaable  evidence  of  the 
North  VletnaoMse  role  in  the  confilct.  While 
improved  intelligence  in  the  paet  two  years 
makes  it  poaHble  to  document  North  Vlet- 
Nam's  role  most  completely  for  this  period, 
the  evidence  appears  conclusive  that  the 
North  was  the  driving  force  in  bringing 
about  the  confilot  from  1956  onward  and  in 
raising  it  to  its  successive  dlmeoslons  at  all 
stages.  Likewise,  the  evidence  aeems  conclu- 
sive that  Hanoi  had  every  intontlon  of  tak- 
ing control  over  South  Vlet-Nam  by  ooe 
means  or  another  from  1964  onward. 

Yet,  this  being  said,  it  is  important  to  add 
one  final  note.  Although  the  evidence  is  sub- 
stantial that  native  North  Vietoameae  and 
North  Vietnamese- trained  peraonnel,  coming 
from  the  North,  dominate  the  Conununist 
apparatus  in  South  Vlet-Nam,  one  cannot 
preclude  the  poasiblllty  that  individual 
within  the  i^^paratus  now  question  and  n^ay 
come  to  reject  the  line  imposed  by  Hanoi 
and  the  Lao  Dong  party.  Reconciliation  of  all 
elements  within  South  Vlet-Nam  is  the  de- 
clared policy  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, which  seeks  also  a  determination 
of  the  political  future  of  the  South  under 
Oonstitutlonal  processes.  Even  as  the  United 
Sitates  must  remain  committed  to  assisting 
In  resisting  and  bringing  to  an  end  the  ag- 
gression from  tbe  North,  its  ultimate  objec- 
tive must  be  that  the  petqrie  of  South  Viet- 
Nam  be  free  to  work  out  their  own  system 
without  external  interference. 
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mltte*  in  1»4S;  "Bemarks  on  ttM  OffldAl  Ap- 
peamno*  of  tbe  Vletntm— w  Workers'  Party," 
<Utad  MovetntMr  IMl;  "Saport  on  tbe  Work 
of  KdlflcaUon  of  Um  Party  During  the  July/ 
September  Quarter  of  IMS."  "Principles  and 
OrgsBlaatlonal  Structure  at  Uie  Oommlttee 
for  Zones  Occupied  by  tbe  Bnemy";  Ifarch 
12.  1M0;  "Resume  of  Dedslatis  Taken  by  the 
Permanent  OantnJ  CXMnmlttee  at  the  I^rty 
Begardlng  the  Organisation  of  the  Party  In 
the  Army":  Instructloti*  dated  A\iguat  13, 
1MB  to  tbe  Nambo  BegloiMa  Committee. 
(Items  l-«) 

T  "Decision  to  Create  the  Central  Office  for 
South  Vlet-Nam":  a  Leo  Dong  Party  docu- 
ment dated  June  7,  1961.  (Item  211) 

■See  a  1001  intelligence  summary,  ootn- 
piled  during  the  Indo-Chlna  War  describing 
Le  Duan's  and  Tho's  positions.  (Item  1}) 

■Report  at  the  Interrogation  of  Tran  Ba 
Buu  After  his  capture  in  1066.  (Item  13)  In- 
telligence summary  from  imlllers,  cadres,  in- 
filtrated agente  and  captured  documenU; 
deals  particularly  with  Nambo  Region 
(southwestern  provinoes).   (Hem  310) 

"FouTth  Interim  Report  o/  the  Interna- 
tional CommiMtion  for  Supervltion  and  Con- 
trol in  Viet-Nam  (Aprtl  11,  1B66  to  August 
10,  1B66)  (London:  HMBO,  1966.  30,  Appen- 
dU  IV)  C.f.,  B.aN.  MurU.  Viet-Nam  Divided 
(New  York:  AsU  Publishing  House,  1964), 
pp.  88-01:  Bernard  B.  FaU,  The  Two  Vlet- 
Nam*  (New  York:  Praeger.  Revised  Kdltlon, 
1064),  pp.  163-154.  868,  uses  the  figure  880.- 
000  tran  North  to  South;  VUl  Viet-Nam 
WitnesM  (New  York:  IVaegsr,  1066),  p.  76. 
For  esMmeites  on  moTements  traai  South  to 
North,  see  ICurU.  op.  at.,  p.  224:  IL  P.  Steb- 
btns  and  the  Reeearch  Staff  of  the  CouncU 
on  Foreign  BelaUons,  The  United  State*  in 
World  Aiatrt.  1064  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Bros.,  1066),  p.  286.  (quoted  In  Kahin  and 
LewU) .  United  State  in  Viet-Nam  (New  York: 
Dtal  Pnaa.  1967) ,  p.  75:  both  the  latter  cite 
flguree  in  exoeas  of  100.000.  Tbe  Viet  IClnb 
claim  140,000:  e.g.,  Wilfred  O.  Burchett,  Viet- 
Nam.  Intide  Stetrg  of  tlie  Guerrilla  War  (New 
York:  Intematloaal  PuUlshers.  1066),  p. 
128.  Tbe  1066  White  Paper  gives  the  figure 
00.000;  U3.  Department  of  State,  Agfreetion 
from  the  North  (Department  of  State  pub- 
lication 78S0,  V^bruary  1068).  p.  11. 

"Ho  Oil  lHah.  "Appeal  made  after  the 
soooessful  oooetuskn  of  ttie  Oenem  Agree- 
ments" (Jjiy  22.  1064).  Ho  Chi  Minh  on 
Revolution.  Bsmard  B.  RtB,  ed.,  (New  York: 
Praeger,  1067)  p.  273:  "Nortti,  Central  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  are  teriMories  ol  ours.  Our 
country  will  osrtalxUy  be  unlAed.  Our  entire 
people  will  surely  be  liberated."  Ateo,  De- 
partment or  State,  IntetUgcnoe  Brief,  Au- 
gust 6,  1064  (Item  A) 

"  InterrogaUon  of  Le  Van  Thanh,  Viet 
Oong  signal  platoon  leader,  in  which  five  dl- 
▼laloaa  were  riescrtbed  that  were  oompceed 
o€  Souttx  Vietnamese  were  regrouped  In  tbe 
North  faUowmg  the  1064  Geneva  Aoooctta. 
(Item  84) 

"  XJS.  Army  Attache  situation  report.  Sai- 
gon, July  1066.  (Item  28) 

"  Interrogation  of  a  man  who  ***»'*i«»rt  vi«t 
Oong  agents  at  the  ttane  of  his  oaptuiw  In 
1064:  1068  South  Vietnamese  coimteresplo- 
nage  report:  Memfirsivliini  to  All  Ptovlnelal 
Oocamlttees  from  Bastem  Intenone  OommM- 
tee,  L«o  Dong  Party,  obtained  Novcnlber  20 
19M:  InteUlgenoe  report  of  Novenriber  1066. 
(Items  27,  28,  28,  206) 

"  South  Vietnamese  oounter-espiooage  re- 
port at  1968  giving  details  of  DBV  inteUl- 
■^oe  activities;  and  IntetUgence  report  or 
NoveiuLer  1066.  noting  the  airtval  ot  60  ex- 
peeianaad  ragroupeas  In  Soutli  Vlet-Nam  In 
OotoOer  1968.  (Items  28  and  206) 

■■  Intarvogatlon  of  Viet  lUnh  cadxw  who  de- 
serted in  1066;  document  taken  frtim  a  po- 
litical oOoar  with  Oommunlst  focoM  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  on  Novemtoar  27,  1066;  de- 
■criptlon  by  a  North  VMnamese  of  the  Vkn 
"P*^  Dung  Fham  Van  Bach  mlaslona:  sum- 
mary at  faiteUlgenoe  reports  concerning  Van 


Tien  Dung  and  the  Hoa  Hao.  (Items  16,  10, 
21,22) 

"  The  CRIMP  Document;  also  a  Viet  Minh 
policy  paper  on  strategy  iasxied  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  on  the  Lao  Long  Party  to 
the  Nam  Bo  Intecn>ne,  obtained  in  Novem- 
ber 1064.  (Item  200) 

■*  Intennosstlon  of  Viet  Ifinh  cadre  who 
surrendered  In  Uaich,  1066,  In  which  Le  Du- 
an's disgust  with  DBV  policy  toward  the 
ICC  and  his  eagerness  to  invade  South  Vlet- 
Nana  an  deacrSMd;  see  also  a  document  taken 
trata  a  poUtleal  officer  ot  oonmiunlst  lonea 
in  South  Viet-Nam  on  Novend>er  27,  1066, 
In  which  Le  Duan  Is  reported  to  feel  the 
time  for  a  military  struggle  has  come;  see 
also  a  document  Issued  by  the  Lao  Doog 
Party  Central  Committee  for  guidance  of 
cadres,  probeMy  dated  late  Spring  1066. 
(Items  18,  19,  204) 

■*A  somewhat  more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  election  problem.  <n<*iiHnig  the  contem- 
porary conunenta  of  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  ProTeasof  Hans  MorgenChau,  wUt  be 
found  in  "The  Path  to  Vtotnam."  by  Wll- 
Uam  P.  Bundy,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  FaU  of  1967.  (Item  L) 

■Robert  Selgliano,  South  Viet-Nam:  Na- 
tion Under  Streu  (Boaton:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1964) .  p.  138:  Bernard  B.  Fall.  Viet-Nam  WU- 
neu  (New  York:  Praeger,  1966),  pp.  186-188. 
DenU  Warner,  The  La*t  Confucian  (New 
York:  Macmlllan,  1963).  p.  164ff. 

a  The  CBQCP  Document. 

"Ibid. 

"  InteUlgenoe  report,  March  1,  1966;  Intel- 
ligence report,  June  15.  1956:  Radio  Hanoi 
broadcasts  of  September  3,  1957  and  October 
19  and  30,  1967.  deecrlblng  Le  Duan's  actlvl- 
Ues.  (Items  B-F) . 

"  Interrogation  of  a  Montagnard  in  Quang 
Trl  Province,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  Viet 
Cong  agent  and  infiltrated  into  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  October  1961  (Item  70) . 

■  The  CRIMP  Document;  see  also  Party 
Communique,  May  13,  1960  and  Cbmmenta 
on  Party  Communique,  May  14.  (Items  J 
andK). 

■  See  TaWe  IV. 

"  Interrogation  of  member  of  North  Viet- 
namese border -crossing  supply  team.  (Item 
71). 

"Interrogation  of  two  members  of  608rd 
BattaUon.  (Item  72). 

"Interrogation  of  a  Senior  Sergeant  Viet 
Cong.  5th  Military  Region,  captured  in 
Quang  Ngal.  (Item  78). 

■■  Interrogation  raports  of  Viet  Oong  agents 
dispatched  by  maritime  Infiltration  unit  of 
Hanoi's  Dlrectorsge  captured  In  July,  1961; 
Intelligence  summary  baaed  on  interrogation 
of  numerous  Viet  Cong  agents  captured  in 
Jime  and  July,  1961.  (Items  75  and  76). 

"  Interrogation  of  Viet  Cong  communi- 
cations cadra.  (Item  78). 

■■Interrogation  ol  Viet  Cong  infiltrated 
into   South   Viet-Nam   In    1962.    (Item.   70). 

"  Interrogatiton  of  former  North  Vietnam- 
ese Army  oflbsers  who  surrendered  In  1968: 
interrogation  of  former  North  Vletnameae 
Army  officer  who  surrendered  In  1963;  inter- 
txjgaUon  of  an  officer  of  1st  Viet  Cong  Regi- 
ment, who  turned  himself  in  in  April  1963. 
(Items  80,  81.83). 

"See  Table  I  for  infiltration  data  since 
1969;  Tkble  U  for  growth  of  Main  Force 
strangth. 

"Summary  of  19  interrogations  ot  Vlet- 
nsmese  officers  and  senior  noncommissioned 
officers  who  infiltered  Into  South  Vlet-Nam 
during  the  period  1960-1963;  also  Interroga- 
tion of  farmer  North  Vletnameee  Army  officers 
who  surrendered  In  1968.  (Items  O  and  80) . 

"Based  on  a  taohnlcal  analysU  done  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  SpecUl  Warfara  Cen- 
ter, Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1968. 

"Resolution  of  the  Third  National  Con- 
gress of  the  Loo  Dong  Party.  September  10, 
1960.  (Item  H)  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
the  NFL  bad  already  been  formed  as  early 


as  March  of  1960,  in  the  southern  tip  of 
South  Viet-Nam.  However,  if  this  had  been 
so,  It  would  surely  have  been  enomkoualy  to 
the  advantage  of  Hanoi  to  Midorae  the  exist- 
ence of  a  truly  southern  organlaatlon.  In- 
stead the  Reaolution  of  September  1960 
clearly  speaks  of  future  creation  of  an  NLF, 
and  the  January  1961  announcement  in 
Hanoi  cleaHy  states  that  such  an  crganlMi- 
tlon  was  established,  in  Hanoi,  in  December 
of  1960.  The  sllegatlon  that  there  was  any 
pr-exletlng  NI^,  farmed  in  the  South,  has 
no  evidence  other  than  obviously  s^f  serv- 
tng  latw  statements  of  NI^  spokeemen 
abroad  and  must,  on  any  fair  reading  of  tbe 
evidence,  be  dismissed  as  a  myth. 

"Interrogation  of  cadra  from  Weetem 
Region  Committee,  captured  in  1963;  docu- 
ment turned  in  by  a  Viet  Cong  deserter  who 
subsequently  lead  OVN  farces  to  a  burled 
cache  of  Communist  documents  on  training 
and  propaganda.  (Items  40  and  41) 

"  Interrogation  of  Le  Xuan  Chuyen,  former 
operations  officer  of  tbe  Viet  Cong  6th  Di- 
vision, deserted  in  August,  1966;  background 
information  on  Le  Xuan  Chuyen.  (Items  66 
and  110) 

•Training  bulletin,  written  in  1962  and 
captured  in  November,  1968.   (Item  38) 

°  "Regulations  for  the  Party  Committee 
System  in  the  aouth  Vlet-Nam  UberaUon 
Army",  a  party  document  captured  by  the 
X7.S.  173rd  Airborne  Brigade  In  Match  1966 
(Item  54). 

"Instructions  from  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee or  the  L/io  Dong  Party  in  Ba  Xuyen 
to  the  Party's  district  ocmmltteea  concern- 
ing the  formaUon  of  the  new  People's  Revo- 
luUonary  Party;  dated  December  7,  1961. 
(Item  M). 

"  Interrogatian  of  Nortti  Vietnamese  Army 
Lt.  Col.  Le  Xuan  Chuyen.  who  defected  in 
August  1966;  states  that  the  PRP  U  the  same 
thing  as  the  IJ>P  and  that  the  PRP  directly 
controls  the  NI^.  (Item  46) 

**  Intelligence  summary  on  Lao  Dong  Cen- 
tral  Oommlttee  memhenhlp  in  C08VN,  from 
interrogation  ot  a  party  cadra  arrasted  In 
1967  (Item  208) 

•  Interrogatton  of  a  Viet  Oong  officer  who 
defected  in  the  Spring  of  1967:  InterrogaUon 
of  Le  Xuan  Chuyen;  document  captured  by 
V.S.  173rd  AlrtMme  in  March  1966,  enttUed 
"Regulations  for  tbe  Party  Oommlttee  Sys- 
tem in  the  South  Vlet-Nsm  liberation 
Army",  cited  under  Note  No.  41;  intelligence 
simunary  in  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee 
membership  in  COSVN.  cited  under  Note 
No.  44.  (Items  47.  48,  64,  208) 

"  Instructions '  to  cadres.  March  23  1966 
captured  by  the  VA.  608rd  Infantry  In  Sep- 
tember 1966.  (Item  44) 

"Directive  to  Propaganda  and  Training 
Section.  AprU.  1966,  captured  by  US.  1st  In- 
fantry Division  In  AprU  1966.  (Item  46) 

"  Party  document  instructing  subordinate 
level  party  activists  that  the'  final  phase  of 
the  ravolutlonarr  war  is  near,  captured  by 
the  U.S.  101st  Airborne  Division  In  Quang  Tin 
on  November  13.  1968.  (Item  I) 

•  The  IWk  of  General  Vlnh. 

"  Interrogation  of  a  North  Vietnamese  offi- 
cer of  a  support  regiment  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  transportation  of  supplies  from 
Cambodia,  through  Laos,  to  Route  96.  (Items 
100  and  101) 

"  Interrogation  in  1966  of  four  North  Viet- 
namese Army  soldiera  of  the  828th  NVA  Di- 
vision. (Item  86) 

"  Interrosation  of  a  member  of  the  32nd 
Regiment,  North  Vletnameee  Army,  captured 
bv  South  Vletnameee  forces  In  November, 
1966  in  Pleiku.  (Item  91) 

"  See  Table  m. 

■'See  Tkble  n  for  growth  of  Main  Force 
strangth. 

""Letter  of  Division  Party  Oommlttee  to 
Youth  Membera",  captured  by  U8MC  in 
Qimng  Trl  in  July,  1966.  (Item  66) 

"See  Table  n  for  growth  of  Main  Force 
strangth. 

■^See  Table  V. 
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"Documents  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
cadre.  Party  members  and  others  in  answer- 
ing questioQB  likely  to  be  asked  of  them,  cap- 
tured by  the  U.S.  190th  Infantry  Brigade  In 
February,  1967:  <tlso,  document  on  "Guidance 
tor  Handling  of  Recruits",  o^tured  by  U.S. 
aSth  Division  m  Febrviary,  1967.  (Items  111 
and  112). 

"Interrogation  of  Viet  Oong  ofllcer  who 
defected  In  Spring  of  1907  In  which  Viet  Cong 
oommand  organisation  In  northern  province 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  Is  discussed.  (Item  47) 

"  Intelligence  raport  on  command  relaUon- 
rtilps  between  Lao  Dong  Party  and  COSVN 
from  an  intellectual  proselyting  cadre  (urest- 
ed  In  Spring  of  1007.  (Item  207) 

"Le  Duan  letter. 

-rt»ld. 


TABLE   I.-INFILTRATION    OF   PERSONNa   FROM   NOKTH 
VirrHAM,  1959-67  <iST  HALF) 


Year 


Con-      Prob-     Possi- 
firmed  >      abl<  >       bit  > 


Total  < 


1959-CO 4,&56 

1961 I.IIJ 

1962 5,362 

1963 4.726 

1964 9,316 

1965 23,770 

1966... 44.300 

1967  (ls«  half) 20,700 

Total... 116.su 


26 4,582 

2,177  6,295 

7,495 12,857 

3.180 7.906 

3,108 12,424 

1.910      8,050  33.730 

10,500    30,000  14,800 

5.100    14,100  39,900 


33,496    52,150    202,494 


'  A  confirmad  unit/froup  ij  ona  which  ii  datermjiMd  to  axist 
on  the  basij  of  accapted  diract  information  trom  a  minimuai 
of  2  pruooare,  ratumaat  or  capturad  dacuiiiafits  (any  combina- 
tion), in  addition  to  lodiract  avidaocs. 

>  A  probaMa  Infiltration  unit/inwp  a  ona  baliavad  to  axist  on 
ma  basis  of  actaptad  djrad  inlonnatioo  from  1  captiva,  ra- 
turnaa  or  capturad  documant,  in  addition  to  indiract  avidanea. 

•  A  poasibia  inWration  uniiyfreap  is  ona  wtitdi  is  baliavad  to 
awt  on  tba  baiit  o(  indiract  avidanea.  avtn  tbauih  no  captiva 
nrturnaa  or  docununt  is  avaitaUa  to  varify  tiM  rviort  or  raeorts 
diracOy.  This  catafory  wu  not  llstad  scpa ratal ybatora  1965. 

•The  total  does  not  rapresant  all  InfiltrriiMi  data  •■  band. 
Other  iRtomation  is  held  which,  based  upon  tha  application  of 
wnsistaot  critaria  and  the  proftssmnal  ivdgment  of  aeilysts, 
Ms  tMan  evahiatad  as  insuRlciant  to  warrant  lodusion  i«  om  of 
tka  above  catatorias. 

Noto:  Thara  ii  normally  a  lon|  leadtima  batwean  the  infiltra- 
tian  of  a  livan  unit  or  group  and  the  caHaction  of  ssfkiant 
inlallitanca  to  confirm  the  fad  and  time  of  tbe  infltraiion.  In 
1967,  the  iniltration  has  continued  at  a  very  substaMial  rato 
but  it  wilt  bo  some  months  before  comparable  fiiuras  lor  the 
year  can  be  compiled. 


TABLE  ll.-EXPANSION  OF  COMMUNIST  MAIN  FORCE  UNITS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(End  of  yaar|  • 


1960 

1961       1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  > 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964       19e       1966 

1967" 

Viatconi  battalions ' 

Vifttoni  main  force, 

local  tore*  s(r*n|th>.. 
North  Viatnamast 

battalions 

10 
S,500 

>0          26 
26,700    33,800 

30 
35.000 

69 

51,300 
3 

91 

64.300 

33 

83 

68.000 

63 

83 

64,000 
69 

Strantth  of  North  Viat- 
namesa  Army  units... 

?:000    26,600    46,400 

54  000 

>  End  of  3d  quarter.  are  not  included  in  these  fifures.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  fifarcs  for  main  force  nnib 

>  These  units  do  not  include  a  substontial  number  ot  native  North  Vietnamese.  Guerrilla  forces     rapresant  only  a  fraction  of  the  toUl  straafth. 

TABLE  III.— INFILTRATION  OF  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  ARMY  REGIMENTS  INTO  SOUTH  VI HNAM,  SEPTEMBER  1964  TO  JUNE  1967 


InSlrabon  data 


Unit 


OepNVN 


ArrSVN 


SIronfA 


Number  of 

Number  of  caphirad 

priaonars        documonb 

on  whicS  on  which 

coafinaalion     eonfirmaboa 


Total  nvmbor 
of  priaonan 
taken  Iroa 
unit 


95th  Regiment October  1964 December  1964 

32dReghnant September  to  October  1964 January  to  March  1965... 

101st  Regiment Dacambar  1964 February  1965 

18th  Regiment .  February  1965 April  1965 

22d  Regiment July  196i5 Septambar  1965 

33dRegimo«t do Octobar  1965 

2S0th  iTeghneflt do do 

6th  Regiment Unknown do 

21st  Regiment August  1965... do 

66th  Regiment do November  1965 

18B  Regiment December  1965 February  1966 

24th  Regiment January  1966 do 

95B  Regiment December  1965 March  1966_ 

141st  Regiment. January  1966 do 

8Slh  Rapmant do de. 


3d  Ratfmont. 

812th  Regiment 

90lh  Regiment 

803d  Regiment 

16Slh  Regiment... 

52d  Regiment 

84th  Artillery  Regiment. 

5th  Regiment 

95C  Regiment. 


February  1966 

June  1966 

do 

do 

February  1966.... 

March  1966 

do 

Activated  in  SVN.. 

August  1966 


29th  Regiment Unknown. 

368B  Artillery  Regiment. do 

174lh  Regiment January  1967. 


do 

June  1966 

do 

de 

July  1966 

do 

August  1966... 
February  1967. 
March  1967.... 

April  1967 

May  1967 

June  1967 


2,000 

1,800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
2.000 
1,500 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
1,500 
2.000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2.000 
1,600 
1,200 
1,800 
1,550 
2.200 
1,400 
2,000 


7 
4 
3 
S 
S 
2 
2 
7 
7 
8 
4 
3 
2 
« 
6 
2 
Z 
3 
2 
I 
3 
1 
• 
1 
3 
2 
2 


35 
S3 
U 
43 
42 
53 
13 
II 
37 
34 

iz 

13 

17 

10 

22 

34 

IS 

12 
7 
1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
« 

r 

10 


TABLE  IV.-ASSASSINATIONS  AND  KIONAPINGS  IN  SOUTH  VIHNAM 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1958 

19S9 

1960 

Assassi- 

Kid- 

Assassi- 

Kid- 

Assassi- 

Kid- 

Atsassi- 

Kid- 

Assassi- 

Kid- 

Assasst- 

Kid- 

nations 

napings 

nations 

nap  ings 

nations 

napings 

natKMts 

napings 

nations 

napings 

■ataos 

napMgs 

January 

10 

25 

10 

17 

96 

37 

August. 

7 

18 

12 

11 

February 

36 

5 

11 

6 

122 

72 

September 

8 

24 

22 

34 

March 

26 

43 

31 

21  . 

October 

15 

26 

29 

42 

April 

17 

12 

13 

16 

November 

8 

19 

35 

>89 

May 

13 

5 

16 

22  . 

December 

21 

20 

33 

>W 

June 

21 

IS 

5 

15  . 
22 

July 

11 

24 

16 

Totol 

193 

236 

233 

343 

I  Incomplete. 


Sourea:  Saigon  Situation  Report;  January,  I960. 
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TABLE  V.-COWPOSmOU  OF  VICTCONS  WEAPONS 
(In  paicMt] 


July  jf,  1971 


CMn 


SmM 


Unltad 
Stitoi 


MCMi  Min  I 

ItM.' 

IMS. 
IM. 

vm. 

MM. 
IMS. 
IIH. 


13 

n 
» 

SI 

0 
0 

1 

3 


2 
4 
5 

7 

0 
0 
0 
0 


« 
3« 

35 
24 

14 
24 
35 
3t 


HOMt- 

BMd*  ind 

FfMdi 

oHmt 

31 

S 

2S 

5 

17 

5 

13 

S 

S3 

23 

41 

27 

37 

27 

32 

27 

CMnw* 


Sovtot 


Unltad 
Stitn 


Hm*- 

HiadcMd 

Frtne*  atkar 


Total  (main  lore*  and  irrofirtar): 

i»s4::;;::":;:;:;;:;:"' 

1K5 

IKS 

lSS7(ayd) 

Nertk  ViatnaiMM  Army: 

I9S3 :.. 

1SS4 

1SS5 

IMS 

ns7(iiiid)..;';;:"::;;""" 


Soaica:  D«(*a*a  lrrtal%aaca  Afraqr  raport.  Jaly  1K7. 

MLF  "Xlabokatiom"  or  It*  Pbopobals  om 
VxxnrAM 

On  Septambor  17.  1970.  mX  the  Puis  F«*oe 
lUka,  ttM  NLP  mpokMmamji,  U««1nne  Bli>ii, 
offerad  »n  "Bght  Point  EtolxxwUoa"  of  the 
Nl^a  Miller  "T«n  PotnU"  propoMOa  of  Umj  8. 
1009.  ThaM  propoaata  bAve  b«en  adopted  by 
tba  ao-caU«d  "Fw^to'a  F«aoe  Treaty"  ctir- 
rently  being  etrcuUtad  In  tbe  United  Statea. 

The  foilowlng  review  indlcatea  tbat  far 
more  demand*  are  Involved  than  merely  get- 
ting a  termlnaJ  U.S.  wltbdmwai  date  or  tbe 
trading  of  auch  a  date  for  a  "AiteuMalon"  of 
the  lame  of  prlaoner  of  war  releaae*. 

ponrr  i 

The  VA.  la  aaked  to  declare  that  It  wUl 
withdraw  aU  VB.  and  Allied  foreign  troope 
from  South  Vietnam  by  June  SO,  1971.  ZM#- 
euMkm  would  then  begin  on  "ensuring  the 
aafety  of  withdrawing  XSa.  and  foreign  AUled 
troopa  and  on  "the  question  of  releasing  cap- 
tured mllltarymen." 

This  proposal,  however,  U  preceded  by  a  ae- 
ries of  general  demanda  in  Point  1  that  the 
U.S.  and  Allied  foreign  troops  must  uncon- 
dltlonally  withdraw  all  troops,  weapons  and 
war  matsrld:  must  dismantle  all  military 
bases  In  South  Vietnam  and  must  stt^  the 
s saints  nee  effort  under  tbe  Vletnamlaatloti 
program. 

While  subsequently  Indicating  aoiiie  nezl- 
blllty  on  the  actual  withdrawal  deadline. 
Oommunlst  ransom  demands — as  clearly  in- 
dicated In  Point  1 — would  Include  a  number 
of  other  Issues.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  any 
"discussion"  following  an  announced  n.S. 
withdrawal  deadline  would  Include  the  above 
demands  as  a  precondition  for  moving  on  the 
Issues  of  troop  safety,  prlaoner  releasee,  etc. 
The  Communists  have  always  followed  one 
precocuUtliKi  with  another,  and  they  will  see 
no  reason  to  atop  doing  ao  as  long  as  we  keep 
doing  what  they  demand. 

It  should  also  be  noted  thait  far  from 
pledging  a  general  cease-fire  In  exchange  for 
a  terminal  U.S.  withdrawal  date,  the  KLP 
proposal  Indicates  that  the  OommiuUst  aide 
wUl  only  discuu  the  question  of  whether 
Oommunlst  forces  will  or  will  not  fire  on 
withdrawing  trocqw  of  the  U.S.  and  Its  foreign 
Allies.  They  are  notably  silent  ooiiceming 
South  Vietnamese  troops  and  are  also  sUent 
concerning  any  troops  not  In  retrograde  mo- 
tion. In  other  words,  here  also  they  would 
plan  to  advance  more  preconditions. 

The  kind  of  "discussions"  which  woxild 
follow  a  U.a  deadUne  declaration  can  per- 
haps best  be  Judged  by  the  "discussions" 
which  followed  the  U.S.  bombing  halt,  which 
was  undertaken  on  the  baisls  of  promises  by 
the  Oommimlst  side  and  others  that  peace 
Issues  would  then  be  discussed  subertantlvely. 
After  ttie  bombing  halt  was  annorinced.  the 
Oommunlst  aide  Increased  rather  than  de- 
creased their  demands. 

pocwT  a 
The    quesUon    of    Vietnamese    forces    In 
South  Vietnam  Is  to  be  resolved  excluaivtly 


7 

1 

2t 

so 

14 

15 

2 

32 

3S 

IS 

21 

3 

3S 

21 

15 

2» 

4 

30 

22 

15 

35 

( 

2S 

11 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

90 

1 

0 

f 

m 

11 

0 

2 

80 

11 

0 

2 

by  the  Vletnamess  parties  Involved,  llius  the 
UjS..  3rd  countries,  the  U.N.,  etc.  would  have 
no  role  whaitaoever  In  discussing  the  issue  ot 
North  Vlstnamsss  troop  prase uce  and  North 
Vletnamess  troop  withdrawals. 

Further,  no  mention  Is  made  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  North  Vietnamese  force*  in 
Lao*  and  CarnboHa. 

It  should  be  noted  thM  thus  far  w^«>i< 
has  not  admitted  that  it  has  any  sddlen 
outalde  of  North  Vietnam's  borders.  Hanoi 
has  not  sven  acknowledged  Its  prisoners  cap- 
tured In  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Ctenbodia. 
though  8,000  North  Vietnamese  prlsooere  of 
war  are  bald  in  Red  Ooss- Inspected  camps 
In  Soutti  Vietnam. 

POINT  s 

The  negotiation  and  restoraUon  of  a 
"genuine"  peace  Is  said  to  necessitate  an  ad- 
ministration wtthout  Presldetit  Thleu.  Vice 
President  Ky  or  Prime  ICnister  Khlem.  NO 
redprooal  suggeatton  Is  mads  for  removing 
the  leaders  of  the  NU^  Provlstooal  Revolu- 
tionary Ck)vemment  (PRO)  or  for  Hanoi's 
Politburo,  though  none  of  those  leaders  has 
ever  risked  me  test  of  competitive  elections 
as  have  South  Vietnam's  elected  leaders. 

Even  tf  the  three  top  Oovemment  of  Viet- 
nam ofllclals  were  to  be  removed  ss  a  pre- 
oondltton  for  negotlatkms  and  South  Viet- 
nam's constitutional  system  was  thus  grossly 
violated,  a  further  caveat  appear*  in  the 
NUTs  c«ll  for  an  admlnistraitlon  standing 
for  "peace,  independence,  neutrality 
democracy,"  as  defined  by  the  NLF. 

Thus  the  Issue  Is  not.  as  some  would  have 
it.  a  question  of  a  few  petsonallttes  in  the 
Saigon  government  standing  In  the  way  of 
&  peaceful  solution,  but  the  disruption  at  all 
organized  non-Oommimlat  forces. 

Further,  the  new  administration  Is  said 
to  ensure  "democratic  liberties"  such  as  the 
freedoms  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  belief, 
etc.  and  to  release  political  prisoners.  But, 
if  Hanoi's  definition  of  "democratic  liberties'" 
is  as  practiced  in  North  Vietnam  ot  in  NLF 
purges  In  the  South,  this  means  nothing 
other  than  a  rigidly  Stalinist  police  state 
and  mass  political  murders,  with  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  a  new  Communist-dom- 
inated administration  would  feel  the  slight- 
est inclination  to  tolerate,  much  less  guar- 
antee, such  freedoms. 

Ponrr  4 

The  general  election  must  be  "really  free 
and  democratic"  as  defined  by  the  NLF.  It  is 
to  be  decided  without  any  international  role, 
verification,  etc.  It  Is  to  reflect  the  (NLF- 
deflned)  popular  will  for  the  ( NLF-deflned ) 
"peace,  Independence,  neutrality,  democracy, 
and  national  concord." 

The  NLF  will  define  the  meaning  of  elec- 
tions held  In  a  "really  free  and  democratic 
way"  and  guaranteeing  "genuine  freedom  and 
equality."  The  recent  example  of  North  Viet- 
nam's elections  serves  ss  a  model  for  the 
likely  result  of  such  elections  run  on  a  sin- 
gle slate  basis  and  achieving  a  much  trum- 
peted 99%  "mandate." 


FODTr  B 

The  provisional  coalition  government  would 
be  composed  of  (1)  PRO  elements,  (2)  Oov- 
emment  of  Vietnam  elements  "really"  stand- 
ing for  (NLF-deflned  "peace.  Independence. 
neutrality,  and  democracy."  and  (S)  others 
defined  by  the  NLF  as  standing  for  "pace. 
Independence,  neutrality  and  democracy." 

The  NLF-domlnated  provisional  coalition 
government  (and  no  other  forces,  countries. 
etc.  would  "Implement"  the  agreements. 

The  NLF-domlnated  provisional  ooaaitlon 
government  would  have  a  policy  of  "na- 
tional concord"  and  "democratic"  freedoms. 
It  would  "stabilise"  conditions  and  would 
"organize  general  elections  to  form  an  offi- 
cial coalition  government."  legitimizing  the 
provisional  takeover.  As  in  North  Vietnam's 
Stalinist  regime? 

The  NU'-domlnated  "coalition"  govern- 
ment would  be  a  "good  neighbor"  respecting 
the  sovereignty.  Independence,  neutrality 
and  territorial  Integrity,  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. North  Vietnam  similarly  claims  to  be 
a  "good  neighbor"  though  It  has  90M0  troops 
In  Laos  and  50.000  troops  in  Cambodia  fight- 
ing wars  of  aggression  against  those  coun- 
tries. 

POIMT    e 

Vietnam  Is  one.  with  reunification  to  be 
achieved  step  by  step  ("peacefully"  via  the 
NLF-domlnated  "coalition")  and  "without 
foreign  Intereference."  There  Is  no  evidence 
whsitaoever  that  Hanoi  would  agree  to  a  truly 
free  eq>re8slon  of  the  popular  will  In  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam  regarding  unifica- 
tion. 

POINTS   T   AMD   S 

It  Is  asld  that  the  aforementioned  parties 
win  together  decide  the  meiisures  and  cor- 
rectly implement  the  modalities  and  provi- 
sions agreed  upon  above  for  a  cease-fire,  etc. 
Thus  the  present  Government  of  Vietnam, 
the  \JS.,  the  UN,  and  3rd  oountries,  etc.  will 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  modalities  and 
Implementation. 

COKMXNT   ON    NL»  "XLABOBATION "   OF   rTS  PSO- 
POSALS    ON    VIETNAM 

An  analysis  of  elements  In  the  latest  Com- 
munist position  for  "peace"  In  Vietnam  In- 
dicates that  It  La  an  Illusion  to  believe  that 
only  some  single  unilateral  act  of  U.S.  renun- 
ciation stands  between  us  and  pe*M:e. 

Instead,  It  can  be  seen  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  confronting  us  with  s  series  of  de- 
mands which,  though  sugar-coated,  repre- 
sents nothing  less  than  a  demand  for  our  ac- 
quiescence In  Hanoi's  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  has  been  confronted 
with  similar  sets  of  demands.  We  have  ac- 
ceded, believing  that  our  actions  would 
bring  peace. 

For  example,  we  agreed  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  when  we  were  told  this 
would  lead  to  serious  negotiations  and  to 
peace.  But  Hanoi  now  makes  further  de- 
mands, and  refuses  even  to  talk  to  the  South 
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Vietnamese  Oovamment  although  it  had 
agreed  to  do  ao. 

Moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese  negoti- 
ator in  Paris,  Zoan  Thuy,  once  said  that 
Hanoi  would  regard  a  VS.  withdrawal  of 
100,000  men  as  "stgnlfioant"  and  as  a  step 
toward  peace.  Tet  we  have  withdrawn  more 
than  twice  that  numhM',  and  Hanoi  now 
wants  all  of  the  rest  to  leave  unllatarally. 

We  can  also  recall  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese, as  well  as  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try, told  us  in  the  past  that  if  we  would 
begin  to  pull  out  of  our  forces  or  would  agree 
to  deal  with  the  NLF,  serious  negotiations 
would  begin.  But  these  hopes  too  have  proven 
false. 

Thoee  who  have  In  the  past  urged  us  to 
taks  oertaOn  steps  in  order  to  bring  peace 
should  recall  wb*t  they  asked  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  what  they  i»omlsed  would 
then  result.  They  should  recall  that  nothing 
happened,  although  the  UjS.  did  what  they 
suggested.  And  they  should  re-read  the  Oom- 
mimlst negotiating  position  and  reallae  that 
the  Communists  would  react  in  the  same 
totaOly  negative  way  to  the  next  U.S.  conces- 
sion which  they  are  now  proposing.  Yet  at 
that  point  It  may  well  be  too  late  for  us  to 
regain  any  credibility  of  initiative  at  all.  We 
would  be  committed  to  the  unilateral,  total 
and  uncondlUonal  withdrawal  which  they 
now  demand,  we  will  have  no  negotiating 
leverage  left,  and  we  will  have  betrayed  our 
prlndplss. 

NX<F  "KbsBOiATioir"  or  Its  Pbopobals,  84th 
Pajus  Mmma,  Sbpt.  17,  1970,  STATnoNT 
ST  Maiviiffs  BiNR,  BxoASCAST  ST  Hanoi 
Radio  in  Enousb.  Sxpt.  18. 1970 
Inltiativss  To  Make  The  Paris  Conference 
Progress 

To  respond  to  the  deep  desire  for  peace  of 
broad  sectors  of  the  people  In  South  Viet 
Nam,  in  the  United  Statee  and  In  the  world, 
on  the  instructions  of  the  Prortslonal  Revo- 
lutionary OoTemment  of  tbe  Bepabllc  of 
South  Viet  Nam,  I  would  like  to  further  elab- 
orate on  a  number  of  points  in  the  10-polnt 
overall  solution  as  follows: 

(1)  The  V&.  Oovemment  must  put  an  end 
to  Its  war  of  aggression  in  Viet  Nam.  stop 
the  p<dlcy  of  "Vietnamlwatlon"  of  tbe  war, 
totally  withdraw  from  South  Viet  Nam 
troopa.  military  personnel,  weapons,  and  war 
materials  of  the  United  Statea  as  well  as 
troops,  military  personnel,  weapons,  and  war 
materials  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  U.S.  camp,  without  posing  any  condition 
whatsoever,  and  dismantle  all  UJS.  military 
bases  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

In  case  the  UjB.  Ooremmsnt  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  covmtrles  In 
the  U.S.  camp  by  June  80,  1071,  the  People's 
Liberation  Armed  Forces  will  refrain  from  at- 
tacking the  withdrawing  troops  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
tries In  the  UJB.  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussions  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Viet  Nam  of  VS. 
troops  and  those  of  the  other  foreign  coun- 
triee  in  the  UjB.  eaunp. 

TtM  qosstlon  of  releasing  captured  mlU- 
taryoMn. 

(2)  The  question  of  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  In  South  Viet  Nam  shaU  be  reserved  by 
the  Vietnamese  parties  among  themselves. 

(3)  The  warlike  and  fascist  llileu-Ky- 
Khlem  administration,  an  instrument  of  the 
U,8.  policy  of  anrasslm,  are  tranttoaUy  op- 
posing peace,  striving  to  call  for  the  intansl- 
ficatlon  and  expansion  of  the  war.  and  for 
the  prolongation  of  the  TfJB.  military  occupa- 
tion of  South  Viet  Nam,  and  are  enriching 
themselvsB  with  ttas  blood  of  the  people.  They 
are  serving  the  U.8.  Imperialist  aggressors 
who  maasacrs  thslr  compatriots  and  devas- 
ute  their  country.  They  have  stepped  up  the 
"pactflcatton"  campaigns  to  terrorlBs  the  peo- 
pls  and  bold  tham  In  the  vice  of  their  regline. 


set  \ip  a  barbarotu  system  of  jails  of  the  type 
of  '*tiger  cages"  In  Can  Dao  and  established 
a  police  regime  of  the  utmost  cruelty  In 
South  Viet  Nam.  They  carry  out  ferocious  re- 
pression sgalnst  those  who  stamd  for  peace. 
Independence,  neutrality  and  democracy,  re- 
gardleaa  of  their  aoclal  atock.  poatlcal  ten- 
dencies and  religions.  They  repress  even  those 
who  are  not  of  their  clan.  They  increase  forci- 
ble presaganglng  and  endeavor  to  plunder  the 
property  of  the  South  Viet  Nam  people  so  as 
to  aerve  the  UjB.  policy  of  "Vletnamlcatlon" 
of  the  war.  Tbe  restoration  of  genuine  peace 
In  South  Viet  Nam  necessitates  the  formation 
In  Saigon  of  an  administration  without 
Thleu,  Ky,  and  Khlem,  an  administration 
which  stands  for  peace.  Independence,  neu- 
trality, which  Improves  the  people's  living 
conditions,  which  ensures  democratic  liber- 
ties auch  aa  freedom  of  q;>eech,  freedom  of 
press,  frsedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  be- 
lief, etc.,  and  releases  those  who  have  been 
Jailed  for  political  reasons,  and  dissolves  con- 
centration camps  ao  that  the  Inmatea  there 
may  return  to  and  live  In  their  native  placea. 
"nie  Provisional  Revolutionary  OoTsmment 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is  pre- 
pared to  enter  Into  talks  with  such  an  ad- 
ministration on  a  political  settlement  of  the 
South  Viet  Nam  problem  so  as  to  put  an  end 
to  tbe  war  and  restore  peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

(4)  The  South  Viet  Nam  people  will  decide 
themselves  the  political  regime  of  South  Viet 
Nam  through  really  free  and  democratic  gen- 
eral elections,  elect  a  national  assembly,  work 
out  a  constitution  cA  a  national  and  demo- 
cratic character  and  set  up  a  government 
refiectlng  the  entire  people's  aspirations  and 
will  for  ptece.  Independence,  neutrality, 
democracy,  and  national  oonoord. 

The  general  elections  must  be  held  In  a 
reaUy  free  and  democratic  way.  The  modali- 
ties of  the  elections  must  guarantee  genuine 
freedom  and  equality  during  the  electoral 
campaigns  and  vote  procecdlncs  to  all  clU- 
sens,  IrrespecUve  of  their  poUtlcal  tenden- 
cies. Including  those  who  are  living  abroad. 
No  party  shall  usurp  for  itself  the  right  to 
organise  general  elections  and  lay  down  their 
modalities.  The  gensrml  rieotlons  organized 
by  the  U.S.  puppet  administration  in  Saigon 
at  the  bayoneu  of  tbe  VS.  ooeupying  troops 
cannot  be  free  and  democratic. 

A  provisional  govenmisnt  of  broad  coali- 
tion Is  Indlspeiisable  for  the  organization  of 
really  free  and  democratic  general  elections 
and  also  for  ensuring  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Soutb  Viet  Nam  people  dur- 
ing the  transitory  period  between  the  reetora- 
tion  of  peace  and  the  holding  of  general 
elections. 

(5)  The  provisional  coalition  government 
will  Include  three  components: 

PersMu  of  tbe  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Persons  of  the  Saigon  adminlstraUon, 
really  standing  for  peace.  Independence,  neu- 
trality, and  democracy. 

Persons  of  vajlous  political  and  rellgloua 
forcee  and  tendendee  standing  for  peace,  in- 
dependence, neutrality,  and  democracy  in- 
cluding thoss  who,  for  poUtlcal  reasons,  have 
to  live  abroad. 

The  provisional  coalition  government  will 
implement  the  agreements  reached  by  the 
parties. 

The  provlsloiua  coalition  government  wUI 
carry  out  a  policy  of  national  concord,  ensure 
the  democratic  freedoms  of  the  people,  pro- 
hibit all  acts  of  terror,  reprisal,  and  dlserlm- 
Insitlon  against  thoss  who  hav«  ocfllaboratsd 
with  either  side,  atabUlae  and  loqaove  the 
living  oondltlons  of  ths  people  and  organize 
general  elecUoiu  to  form  an  oSetal  ooalltlon 
government. 

The  provisional  coalition  government  will 
ptirsue  a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and  neu- 
traUty,  practice  a  policy  of  good  nelghbo 
hood   with   the  Kingdom  of  taoe  and   the 
Kingdom  of  Camtxxila,  respect  the  sover- 


eignty, independence,  neutrality,  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  theae  two  countries.  It  will 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  all  coun- 
tries regardless  of  their  political  regime.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  In  aocordance  with 
the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

(6)  Viet  Nam  U  one,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple is  one.  The  reunification  of  Viet  Nam  will 
be  achieved  step  by  atep,  by  peaceful  means, 
on  the  basis  of  discussions  and  agreements 
between  the  two  zones,  without  coercion  or 
annexion  from  either  side,  without  foreign 
Interference.  Tixe  time  for  reunification  as 
well  as  all  questions  relating  to  the  reunifi- 
cation will  be  discussed  and  agreed  upon  by 
both  zones.  Pending  the  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion of  the  country,  the  two  zones  will  re- 
establish normal  relations  in  all  fielcte  on  the 
basis  of  equality  and  mutual  reepect,  and 
will  reepect  each  other's  political  regime.  In- 
ternational and  external  policies. 

(7)  The  parUes  will  decide  together  meas- 
ures aimed  at  ensuring  tbe  re^>eot  and  the 
correct  implementation  of  the  provisions 
agreed  upon. 

(8)  After  the  agreement  on  and  signing  of 
accords  aimed  at  putting  an  end  to  the  war 
and  restoring  peace  In  Viet  Nam,  tbe  parties 
will  Implement  tbe  modalities  that  will  have 
been  laid  down  for  a  cease-flre  In  South  Viet 
Nam. 

Ant  Risk  Hksx? 
(By  WiUiam  H.  Stringer) 

A  Harris  opinion  poll  finds  people  decid- 
ing, 58  to  as  percent,  that  It  U  "morally 
wrong"  to  be  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Does  this 
Impressive  sentiment  mean  that  the  United 
States  ebould  get  out  of  Vietnam  fast — set  a 
total  withdrawal  date  now  for,  aay,  October  1, 
or  the  end  of  19717  Perhaps  It  does.  But  to  as- 
sist the  decision  shouldn't  there  be  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  that  we  can  dis- 
cover about  the  Vietnam  problem:  Hanoi's 
mood.  Saigon's  regime.  Vietnamlzatlon,  re- 
action of  other  Asian  states  to  an  American 
pullout,  pro^Mcts  or  a  bloodbath,  and  such 
like?  So  that  we  know  what  the  United 
States  Is  or  is  not  risking. 

I  find  It  incredible  that  almost  no  one 
advocating  a  quick  puUout  U  dlsooaslng 
anything  about  possible  oonaequenoes.  Tbe 
"sU-pack"  ot  Democratic  presidential  h(q>8- 
fuls  say  nothing  about  such  weighty  mat- 
ten.  Ihe  preatlglous  pn^essors  who  isnd  thslr 
names  to  full-pege  "we  demand"  advertise- 
ments say  nothing  about  future  policy.  The 
Washington  marches  discuss  nothing  ot 
the  global  Impact.  Even  the  hawks  aay  very 
lltUe.  A  grsat  and  responsible  nation,  it 
would  seem,  sees  the  war  as  so  terrible  that 
It  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  get  out  of 
there  fsaS. 

Of  oouras  there  are  some  ""-^tt^  aaramp- 
tlons.  One  u  that  the  Tbleu-Ky  government 
Is,  or  must  be,  utterly  corrupt,  worse  tJ'^f 
the  Communists.  Another  is  that  the 
Americans  an,  or  must  be,  bombing 
villages  almost  daUy  and  creating  ref- 
ugees toy  the  htindreds  at  thousands.  But 
that  is  about  as  far  as  the  eonventlonsl  folk- 
lore goes.  TV)  put  the  best  possible  face  on  It. 
it's  as  though  we  decided  that  If  we  make 
the  quick  pullout.  everything  else  will  fall 
Into  place.  Or  that.  If  It  doesnt,  we  shouldn't 
have  been  there  In  the  first  place,  so  It's  oo 
longer  our  reqmnsiblllty. 

Now  It  happens  that  there  are  some  who 
do  ponder  tbe  whole  policy  and  picture  of 
America  and  Vletsiam— ■i>eaple  in  the  White 
House,  and  In  Bsnry  Kiaalngar's  oOoe,  and 
ao  forth.  And  they  have  Ttears.  Whlcta  may 
be  wrong,  or  wishful  thinking,  or  sliok  con- 
cluslonlng.  But  let's  Just  oonsldsr  their  views, 
so  as  to  see  all  aides  of  tbe  picture. 

For  one  thing,  they  brtlere  that  setting  an 
early  definite  date  for  total  Amarican  troop 
withdrawal  Is  ths  same  as  announcing  that 
Vlstnamlaatton  U  to  be  abandoned.  Tbe  im- 
mediate result,  they  aay,  would  be  to  advise 
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all  coimnltt«d  Soutb  Vietnamese  to  make 
whatever  aocommodatlona  they  can — to  quit, 
develop  a  low  profile,  Bcuttle.  attack  Amerl- 
caoa,  or  See  to  Swltserlazxl.  TtUs  of  course 
would  end  the  proapect  of  leaving  behind  a 
viable  Saigon  reiglme  or  an  effective  army.  It 
would  negate  the  successful  rural  elections  of 
recent  years,  and  the  parliamentary  elections 
that  were  honest  enough  ao  that  Buddhists 
got  elected. 

Again,  If  we  ask  whether  there  may  be  an 
eventual  bloodbath,  peipetrated  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  theee  spokesmen  point,  not  to 
the  massacre  at  Hue  as  a  warning,  but  to  the 
killings  of  years  ago  In  North  Vietnam,  which 
drove  a  million  refugees  southward.  Can  we 
be  sure  that  Hanoi  will  abandon  a  Commu- 
nist-tested formula  for  consolidation  of 
power? 

Impact  on  neighboring  states?  Consider 
Japan,  the  most  Important.  Suppose  Tokyo 
sees  China  and  Russia  as  dominant  In  Asia, 
the  American  gone  reaolutely  home.  Will 
Tokyo  wish  to  maintain  its  alliance  with 
the  United  States?  Will  it  continue  to  forgo 
nuclear  weapons?  For  how  long? 

Recrlinlnatlons  back  in  the  United  States? 
No,  not  right  away.  But  think  of  the  poeal- 
bUlUea  for  expMtaUon.  If  SalgCHX  Is  ruled 
from  Hanoi  and  executions  do  occur,  or  if 
Japan  rejects  the  American  tie-up.  And  If 
some  ptdltlclans  charge  that  scuttle-and-run 
let  this  happen,  after  a  sacrlflce  of  46,000  of 
our  young  men. 

Theee  are  a  few  "possibilities  on  the  other 
side."  None  of  the  d^  predictions  may  maCe- 
rlallae.  eoutbeaat  Asia  may  enter  a  period 
of  d«velopment  under  the  "benign"  dlctaKv- 
shlp  of  Hanoi.  Hanoi  might  even  accept  a 
coalition  regime  in  Saigon,  though  tint  Polish 
history  after  World  War  n  advises  otherwise. 
But  do  let  us  consider,  let  us  ponder,  let  us 
be  alert,  to  the  varloiM  possible  outcomes. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEStl 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previoua  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MiTCHXLL)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.     

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
come  before  you  more  than  once  to  relate 
my  concerns  with  the  Selective  Service 
Sjrstem  and  its  effects  on  our  young  men. 
Though  you  may  not  have  agreed  with 
me  in  the  past,  today  I  speak  to  a  problem 
that  each  of  us  ought  to  examine  care- 
fully, because  it  seriously  affects  the 
quality  of  a  conscripted  Armed  Forces. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has 
outlined  very  specific  physical  standards 
that  each  registrant  must  pass  before  he 
is  Inducted  into  the  armed  services. 
Presently,  each  registrant  Is  examined  at 
a  prelnductlon  physical,  and  on  the  day 
of  induction.  Based  upon  these  examin- 
ations, many  young  men  are  physically 
disqualified  for  servloe.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  each  and  every  physical  is 
thorough  and  complete.  Yet  each  day, 
I  find  a  nim:tfoer  of  requests  for  help  from 
constituents  who  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  quality  and/or  the  flnf<ing«  of 
their  physicals.  And,  in  too  many  of  these 
cases,  they  are  able  to  document  very 
serious  omLssions  during  the  physicals. 

For  securtty's  sake,  only  those  men 
physlcaUy  qualified  for  service  ought  to 
be  Inducted.  Yet,  the  Oovemment  Ac- 
counting Office  estimates  that  for  the 
years  1868,  1969,  and  1970  the  Armed 
Forces  accepted  an  average  of  20,000  men 
who  should  have  been  rejected  for  physi- 
cal defects.  Despite  improvements  in  the 
process,  the  military  spent  $17.9  million 
in  fiscal  1969  for  the  pay.  uniforms,  and 


travel  of  soldiers  who  were  discharged 
because  of  preservlce  defects. 

How  can  so  many,  often  with  obvious 
disabilities,  slip  past  civilian  and  Army 
doctors.  As  one  Army  doctor  explains — 

Dociunentatlon  Is  the  name  of  the  game. 
Without  diocumentatlon  a  guy  Just  would  not 
get  out.  and  with  it  he  probably  wUl. 

If  the  key  is  prior  documentation,  as 
most  sources  indicate,  then  how  does  one 
get  documentation?  Well  one  pays  for  it. 
A  family  that  can  afford  proper  medical 
care,  can  provide  their  offspring  with 
complete  medical  histories  dating  back 
to  birth. 

College  students  take  advantage  of 
college  health  facilities,  and  sympathetic 
university  personnel.  But  for  a  large 
number  of  young  men,  the  lower  middle 
class,  the  poor,  the  black,  there  is  no 
such  medical  luxury.  Many  of  these  do 
not  understand  nor  can  they  play  the 
documentation  game.  If  they  are  fortu- 
nate they  have  found  their  way  to  local 
clinics  with  their  physical  problems.  But 
such  visits  are  unlikely,  given  the  con- 
dition of  local  and  poverty  health  care. 

And  to  obtain  medical  records  from  a 
clinic  often  takes  several  weeks  and  a 
records  fee  and  then  imder  no  circum- 
stances will  the  clinic  deliver  the  records 
directly  into  the  registrants  hands.  Re- 
member too,  that  a  person  imder  21  can- 
not even  permit  the  release  of  his  own 
medical  records. 

For  the  black  community  there  are 
additional  burdens.  In  southern  black 
communities  the  asthma  rate  is  over  50 
percent,  but  without  documentation  most 
of  these  men  will  pass  the  physical. 

For  sickle  cell  anemia,  an  ailment  pe- 
culiar to  the  black  community,  the  Army 
provides  no  detection  lab  test  at  all. 
Psychiatric  consultation  is  unheard  of. 
As  Dr.  Tarr  himself  has  said — 

The  rising  tide  of  medical  deferments  Is  a 
cause  of  serious  concern  because  it  Is  one  of 
the  real  Inequities  left  in  the  system. 

It  is  a  system  Judged  inadequate  by 
consensus.  One  would  think  any  step 
taken  to  change  procedures  would  be  an 
Improvement. 

Nevertheless  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  advanced  a  new  set  of  admints- 
traUve  procedures  that  are  regressive. 
They  deny  young  men  one  of  the  few 
chances  they  had  left  to  correct  the  re- 
sults of  an  erroneous  preinduction  phys- 
ical. Formerly  when  a  young  man  be- 
lieved that  some  mistake  had  been  made 
during  his  i^sical  he  could  write  to  his 
Congressman.  He  could  write  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  as  well,  but  usually  these 
letters  brought  little  action. 

The  Congressman  in  turn  would  ask 
the  Surgeon  General  for  a  complete 
medical  review.  This  could  go  on  right 
up  to  the  Induction. 

Although  not  ideal,  at  least  my  con- 
stituents received  a  fair  review  of  their 
cases.  Sometimes  even  consultations  with 
specialists  were  arranged  for  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  their  own. 
Though  not  perfect,  at  least  a  minimal 
attempt  was  made  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate medical  examination  prior  to 
induction. 

On  May  28.  1971.  I  received  a  memo 
from  Dr.  Tarr  outlining  a  new  system 


called  registrant  medical  reevaluation 
and  review  system  to  be  implemented. 
It  both  concerned  and  angered  me.  In- 
stead of  being  an  improvement,  it  Is 
merely  a  vehicle  for  avoiding  the  whole 
issue  of  medical  reevaluation.  Under  the 
new  system  the  State  direct(»-  will  make 
the  first  Judgmoit  on  medical  evidence 
submitted  by  a  registrant.  To  my  knowl- 
edge Colonel  Hayes,  the  Maryland  State 
director  Is  not  a  doctor. 

In  fact  he  has  often  told  me  that  since 
neither  of  us  is  a  physician  we  ought  to 
allow  the  Army  doctors  to  make  medical 
decisions.  Now  he  will  make  the  first 
medical  decision.  Only  if  he  agrees,  will 
new  evidence  be  passed  on  to  the  Armed 
Forces  entry  and  evaluation  station  doc- 
tor. This  could  be  the  same  doctor  who 
made  the  initial  examination.  Now  he  Is 
asked  to  correct  himself.  E^ren  if  these 
two  men  concur  that  an  error  has  been 
made,  the  final  decision  stlU  has  to  be 
made  by  the  VS.  Army  Recniiting  Com- 
mand. And  no  action  will  be  taken  after 
an  induction  notice  has  been  issued,  even 
if  an  error  has  occurred. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  this  new  sys- 
tem does  nothing  to  Insure  that  young 
men  will  get  a  better  medical  examina- 
tion. It  simply  assures  that  any  physical 
defect  overlooked  initially,  will  c(xitinue 
to  be  overlooked.  And  a  man's  ability  to 
serve  his  coimtry  may  Tie  affected.  I  call 
on  Dr.  Tarr  to  make  Immediate  improve- 
ments in  the  entire  medical  evaluation 
process.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  re- 
marks. It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  not  too  difficult  task  for  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  set  up  a  system 
that  would  gxiarantee  to  each  registrant 
a  fair  physical  examination  before  he 
was  inducted. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  simply  want  to  deal  brlefiy  with 
the  matter  of  sickle  cell  anemia  that  I 
mentioned  earlier.  This  body  took  action 
very  recently  in  an  effort  to  deal  with 
sickle  cell  anemia. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MiuxR)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
dentistry  where  120,000  were  registered 
as  members  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  in  1969. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 
RESOLUTION— 1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollistb)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  McCOLLISTEaR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday my  good  friend  and  colleague  Bill 
ScHERLx  introduced  a  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize the  significance  of  ttie  upcoming 
Fourth  of  July  Honor  American  Day 
celebrations.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  day  cannot  be  under- 
played and  would  at  this  time  endorse 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yesterday. 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  «ie  of  the  im- 
portant holidays  we  celebrate.  Just  as  we 
honor  those  close  to  us  on  their  birth- 
days, our  mothers  on  Mother's  Day  and 
so  on,  we  should  not  neglect  paying 
tribute  to  America  on  her  birthday. 
Honor  America  Day — the  Fourth  of 
July — ^Is  a  great  opportunity  to  Join  to- 
gether in  the  unity  that  has  made  our 
Nation  what  it  is  today  and  to  show 
our  appreciation  for  the  blessings  we 
realize. 

The  fact  that  our  celebration  this  year 
falls  on  a  Sunday  lends  added  signifi- 
cance to  the  day.  Reverence  and  total 
faith  in  an  idea — such  as  the  religious 
beliefs  that  have  laid  a  foimdation  for 
the  Nation's  development — are  a  part  of 
our  heritage  we  should  not  overlook. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I,  like  my  colleagues,  I 
am  sure,  look  forward  greatly  to  the 
Honor  America  Day  celebrations  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  pn^^  In  this 
weekend.  I  urge  my  colleegues  to  work 
for  the  unity  that  can  be  realized  on  this 
Fourth  of  July  through  the  expression 
of  appreciation  for  the  blessings  that  are 
ours. 

I  am  Joined  by  the  following  Members 
of  the  House  in  our  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
354:  Bxntxx  of  Massachusetts,  Tronx, 
AsHBROOK,  Dxmns,  Whallxy,  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Wuitkhukst,  Camp, 
Price  of  Texas,  Mathias  of  California. 
Winn,  Skbelitts,  Hastings,  Pirnix, 
ZwACH,  Betts,  Shrivir,  Skubitz,  Veysxy, 
Miller  of  Ohio.  Ware,  Sandman,  Collins 
of  Texas,  smd  Wylie. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  Honor 
America  Day  resolution. 

Whereas  the  Congress  wishes  to  lend  sup- 
port to  the  rekindling  of  the  American  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  individual 
liberties  that  made  America  great;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  wishes  to  underscore 
the  fact  that  though  Americans  face  prob- 
lems as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation  t2iey  are 
proud  of  their  country  and  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  America:  Now,  thereftxe, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Bepresentotives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  Congress  rec- 
ognizee the  importance  of  the  July  4,  1971, 
Honor  America  Day  celebrations  and  calls 
upon  the  people  of  tbt  United  States  to  Ob- 
serve  such  celebrations  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  REQUIRE  FED- 
ERAL CONTRACTORS  TO  OBSERVE 
PRACTICES  WHICH  WILL  PRE- 
SERVE AND  ENHANCE  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT AND  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE  RESOURCES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  STncn)  Is  recognized 
for  S  minutes. 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  EInvironmental  Poli- 
cy Act  of  1969— Public  Law  91-190— so 
as  to  require  Federal  contractors  to  be 
in  compliance  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions regarding  water  or  air  pollution  and 
other  environmental  matters. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  declared 
that: 

It  Is  the  continuing  poU^  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  in  cooperatl «  with  State  and 
local  governments,  to  use  .vll  practical  means 
and  measures.  Including  fl.ianctal  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promos  the  general  welfare,  to 
create  and  maintain  conditions  under  which 
man  and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har- 
mony, and  fuUUl  the  aocial.  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  within  this  broad 
mandate  to  require  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conduct  its  procurement  and 
other  contractual  business — accounting 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
GNP — in  a  manner  protective  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

The  bill  requires  that  persons  or  cor- 
porations submitting  bids  for  Federal 
contracts  in  an  amount  that  exceeds 
$10,000  in  any  fiscal  year  affirm  that  at 
the  date  of  submission  they  are  not  in 
violation  of  any  applicable  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law  regarding  the  air,  water,  or 
other  form  of  pollution.  If  it  is  later 
determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
the  contractor  was  not  In  compliance  at 
the  date  of  submission,  the  contract 
shall  be  terminated  effective  the  date  of 
the  Administrator's  determination. 

Once  a  contractor  receives  a  contract 
and  is  in  the  process  of  performance,  the 
amendment  requires  that  he  remain  in 
compliance  with  Federal,  State,  cmd  local 
pollution  laws.  If  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  contractor  has  fallen 
out  of  compliance  with  its  contractual 
obligations  pursuant  to  the  amendment, 
the  contractor  will  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing breached  the  contract  at  that  point. 
At  such  time,  no  further  payment  will 
be  made  by  the  Government. 

Finally,  the  biU  provides  that  contrac- 
tors who  violate  their  obligations  under 
the  Elnvironmental  Policy  Act  as 
amended  would  be  barred  from  further 
Federal  contracts  for  a  3-year  period  or 
imUl  the  Administrator  certifies  that  the 
contractor  has  provided  satisfactory  as- 
surances against  further  disregard  of 
such  obligations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill 
provides  for  full  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Administrator's  deter- 
minations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
enforces  basic  policy  decisions  in  its  con- 
tractual business  everyday.  Federal  con- 
tractors must  now  pay  federally  estab- 
lished minimum  -wages,  not  discriminate 
in  hiring,  and  must  provide  a  safe  work- 
ing place  for  their  employees.  The  bUl  I 
am  introducing  today  can  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  in- 
directly violate  ite  own  environmental 
stcmdards  or  become  a  participant  in  the 
violation  of  State  and  local  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  our  environment 


PAN  AMEEUCAN  HIGHWAY  BELL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ksmsas  (Mr.  Sebxlitts)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Thonx, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Poage,  and 
Mr.  Kazen,  Jr.,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  designate  certain  highways  ex- 
tending from  Laredo,  Tex.,  to  the  point 
where  U.S.  Highway  81  crosses  the  border 
betweoi  North  Dakota  and  Canada  as 
the  Psoi  Americsm  Highway. 

The  roadways  which  would  comprise 
the  Pan  American  Highway  already  span 
the  United  States  from  Canada  to  the 
Mexican  border,  largely  along  the  route 
of  U.S.  Highway  81. 

This  bin  is  unique.  It  does  not  require 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  but  would 
improve  inter-American  good  will,  hemi- 
spheric relations,  and  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  all  people  of  the 
Western  Heml^here. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  route, 
when  completed,  will  reach  from  tte 
southern  tip  of  South  America  through 
Central  America,  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  to  Alaska.  This  rib- 
bon of  highway  can  represent  communi- 
cation and  imderstandlng  between  these 
sister  stetes  of  the  Americas  and  their 
diverse  and  great  peoples. 

In  addition  to  its  diplomatic  impor- 
tance, this  route  carries  more  traffic 
than  any  other  north-south  route  across 
the  Nation.  Official  sanction  and  further 
development  of  this  14,000-mile  system 
will  enhance  commerce  and  economic 
development  throughout  the  Great 
Plains,  particularly  In  our  rural  and 
smalltown  areas. 

In  view  of  the  rural  migration  and 
problems  rdiating  to  overpopulation  in 
our  cities,  further  development  of  this 
route  promises  new  economic  opportunity 
for  rural  and  smalltown  America,  so 
necessary  to  achieve  a  better  distribution 
of  our  population  and  improved  condi- 
tions throughout  our  Nation. 

Since  completion  of  the  southern  link 
is  imminent,  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
that  Congress  endorse  this  effort  and 
recognize  the  Pan  American  Highway  as 
a  symbol  of  unity  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. This  fact,  coupled  with  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  the  G.eat  Plains,  cer- 
tainly Justifies  prompt  consideration  of 
this  proposal. 


BUSING  CRISIS  IN  WINSTON- 
SALEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizxll)  is  recognised  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
WinstOTi -Salem,  N.C.,  and  Forsyth  Coun- 
ty, which  encompasses  the  city,  are 
bracing  now  for  a  crisis  this  fall  that 
will  place  a  severe  strain  on  the  fi^al 
integrity  of  those  local  goveminents,  on 
the  public  education  system  in  that  area, 
and,  not  least,  on  thousands  of  school- 
age  children. 

The  crisis  is  a  court-ordered  inu)le- 
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mentation  of  massive  forced  busing  and 
student  redlstrtbutlon  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  in  tbe  Winston-Salem/Forsyth 
County  schools. 

The  plan,  as  submitted  by  the  city- 
county  school  board  Tuesday  to  the  UjB. 
district  court,  requires  the  busing  of 
15.821  more  students  than  were  bused  In 
the  school  term  Just  ended.  This  massive 
busing  would  require  157  new  buses  if 
staggered  hours  for  the  beginning  of 
school  were  instituted,  and  314  new  buses 
If  a  uniform  beginning  hour  is  ad<H>ted. 

In  addition,  the  jdan  calls  for  an  ex- 
traordinarily complex  system  of  pupil  as- 
signment, including  the  institution  of  a 
rather  bizarre  school  grade  arrangement 
creating  "lower  elementary  schools."  in- 
corporating grades  1-4,  "upper  elemen- 
tary schools."  grades  5-6,  Jimlor  high, 
grades  7-8,  "lower  high  school,"  grades 
9-10.  and  "upper  high  school."  grades 
11-12. 

The  problem  of  student  redistribution 
is  so  massive,  according  to  the  local 
school  superintendent,  that  the  school 
board  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
using  rallrocuis  to  get  some  children  to 
school. 

That  is  right:  railroads. 

Planners  now  estimate  the  plan,  if  ap- 
proved, would  cost  an  addltkmal  %2  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  require  the  imposition  of 
a  1-cent  addition  to  the  local  sales  tax. 

And  even  with  all  of  this  upheaval, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  plan  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  court  to 
which  It  has  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  we  can  see  the  folly 
in  all  of  this — students  being  bused,  or 
railroaded,  several  miles  from  their 
homes  each  day;  having  to  go  to  as  many 
as  five  dUferent  schools  in  their  primary- 
secondary  education  career;  imporing  an 
increased  sales  tax  on  the  people  most 
adversely  affected  by  such  a  tax  and  say- 
ing it  is  for  their  good;  buying  as  many 
as  314  more  school  bases,  or  perhi^w  a 
combination  of  buses  and  boxcars. 

The  logic  in  all  of  this  esc^es  me  and 
several  thousand  more  people  In  the 
Wlnston-Salem  area. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  many  of 
the  people  who  share  my  view  of  this 
situation  are  black.  News  reports  from 
recent  days  indicated  that  there  Is  wide- 
spread dissatisfacticHi  among  the  black 
community,  as  well  as  the  white  conunu- 
nlty.  with  the  proQ)ect  of  young  children 
being  trsnqxvted  many  miles  to  achieve 
an  "acceptable"  degree  of  radal  balance. 

It  seems  infinitely  more  logical  to  us  to 
upgrade  the  quali^  of  public  education 
by  using  these  busing  funds  for  better 
school  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
higher  teariitng  salaries  to  attract  and 
keep  well-qualified  instmctors. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  intro- 
duced a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding that  no  public  school  student  shall 
be  assigned  to,  or  required  to  attoul,  a 
particular  school  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  And  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  continue  to 
call  for  hearings  oa  this  rceoluttoD. 

To  fully  explain  the  situation  as  it 
exists  in  Wlnston-Salem  now,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Rscoaa  at  this  time  two 
articles,  aiq>earing  in  the  Wlnston-Salem 
Journal  of  Wednesday,  June  30,  1971, 
which  outline  the  really  incredible  pro- 


visions the  school  board  has  been  forced 
to  recommend  in  order  to  placate  the 
Federal  court. 

As  my  colleagues  read  these  articles, 
which  I  am  sure  will  prove  Interesting 
and  instructive.  I  ask  that  they  think 
seriously  about  the  possibility  of  this 
situation  spreading  to  their  own  constit- 
uencies, and  Join  with  me  in  a  vigorous 
effort  to  see  this  crisis  alleviated. 

The  articles  follow : 
School    Plan     StTBicrrRD;     ICKanb     ICajos 

Chanocb — ^RKQunxa   Busnfo    16.000   8ru- 

DBMTB 

(By  T\om  DUlon) 

A  new  deMgngatlon  pl»n  *dopt«l  by  tb« 
acbool  bo«rtl  here  me»na  major  ch«ngea,  both 
BOclQloglcal  and  practical,  for  alxaoet  aU 
schools  In  the  dty-oounty  acbool  system. 

The  plan,  finally  submitted  to  the  UjB.  I3U- 
trlct  Court  yesterday,  createe  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  racial  balance  In  all  schools,  ad- 
ministrators say.  Ifarrln  Ward,  school  super- 
intezkdent,  said  the  ratio  of  black  students  to 
white  will  be  from  18  to  88  per  cent  In  eaeb 
school. 

He  said  the  plan,  approved  by  the  echool 
board  at  a  closed  meeting  Saturday  night, 
will  caupe  major  financial  problems.  Not  all 
of  them  haTe  been  solTSd  yet,  he  said,  and 
solutions  for  some  will  be  difficult. 

He  declined,  in  answer  to  qusaUons.  to  call 
the  plan  "educationally  unsound."  He  said 
thU  will  have  to  be  determined  with  time. 

Ward  said  Judge  Kugene  A.  Gordon  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
plan  by  July  B.  poealbly  as  early  as  July  7, 
to  determine  whether  to  Implement  It. 

Tbe  plan  basically  divides  the  present  O-S-3 
school  arrangement  (elementary.  Junior  high 
and  senior  high)  Into  a  4-3-3-2-2  arrange- 
ment (lower  elementary,  tipper  elementary. 
Junior  high,  lower  high  school  and  hl^ 
school). 

Ward  explained  the  plan  yesterday  after- 
noon at  a  piees  conference  at  the  W8J8  tele- 
vision studios.  It  was  also  preoented  yester- 
day to  the  school  principals. 

The  version  given  to  the  court  says  the 
plan  Is  a  "good  faith  effort"  to  comply  with 
a  Jime  22  court  order  saying  there  can  be 
no  leas  deeegregatKm  here  than  was  ordered 
In  Chartotte. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  It  says  the 
plan  Is  "not  soimd  or  desirable,  and  should 
not  be  required.  The  residential  patterns 
here  make  racial  balance  Impoaelble  without 
maaslve,  expensive  busing,"  the  plan  says. 

jcoas  snsxs  tm»D 

Ward  said  the  plan  will  require  157  more 
school  buees  if  school  opening  hours  are 
staggered.  If  ttiey  are  not  staggered,  be  said, 
314  buses  will  be  needed,  tn  all,  16,821  more 
Btadents  wlU  need  bta  traneportatlon  than 
last  year. 

Tbe  problem  is  ao  maaslve,  be  eald,  that 
the  school  board  has  even  (Hscmyrt  VKing 
railroads  to  get  some  difldren  to  echool. 

One  school  official  said  there  are  a  number 
of  railroad  lines  near  schools  wtilch  will  re- 
quire much  tranaportaMon  for  students.  He 
said  this  has  been  considered  a  way  to  keep 
acbool  buses  off  expressways  at  peak  hours. 

icioBT  oiacuaa 

Ward,  saked  about  the  propoeal  yesterday, 
repUed:  "I  think  we  might  dlaouss  It  with 
the  lallroad  eonmantes  to  see  tt  there  are 
any  posslWlltlea." 

He  said  ttie  state  Ium  scsnsthlng  Uke  3S0 
eaoess  aobool  buses,  but  the  schools  may  net 
be  able  to  get  more  than  100  at.  tStem.  Tbe 
altemaftlve  la  leasing  buaas  from  Safe  or 
Piedmont  Bua  oompanlee,  he  aald. 

Ward  took  exception  yeeterday  to  com- 
plaints  that  tbe  plan  ptita  tfae  burden  on 
nuiBbeis  ot  studenta  going  Into  tlie  center 
city  and  coming  out."  he  aald.  "An  equal 
number  o<  blaeka  and  whltea  wlU  be  buaed." 
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He  contended  that  the  plan  la  more  equita- 
ble and  fair  than  one  proposed  by  the  plain- 
tiffs In  the  tocal  dsaegragetton  suit,  and  said 
It  will  cause  the  tYiiwimnm  amount  at  busing 
necessary  to  Integrate  all  aohoola. 

Among  other  tblngs,  be  said,  the  schools 
are  planning  considerable  expansion  of  hu- 
man relations  taogrmma.  "We're  not  far 
enough  along  to  give  detaUa,"  he  aald.  "but 
effcrta  wfil  be  continued  and  expanded." 

He  noted  problems  getting  sales  tax  reve- 
nue for  the  eohools.  something  that  may  be 
needed  to  finance  the  plan.  But  he  eald  the 
aohoola  may  receive  money  from  the  Nixon 
Administration  %  Anergency  School  Assist- 
ance Program. 

This  program  has  put  aside  %l£  billion  to 
help  Southern  aobool  districts  undergoing 
deaegregatlon.  Schools  here  got  •280,000  from 
It  last  year. 

The  plan  Itself  calls  for  five  11th-  and 
12th -grade  high  acbools — Reynolds,  Parkland, 
West,  Bast  and  North.  Two  high  schools. 
Kount  TMkor  and  Atkins,  will  revert  to 
ninth-  and  lOth-grade  "lower  high  schools." 

One  achotri,  Foiurteenth  Street,  will  operate 
aa  an  early  childhood  education  center,  and 
another,  Moore,  will  operate  as  a  laboratory 
school.  Claaaea  for  talented  and  retarded  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  operate  where  they 
are,  but  daeaee  for  emotionally  disturbed 
students  will  more  to  Ardmore. 

The  extended  year  progretn  at  Ardmore 
will  be  cloeed  out.  A  school  ofllclal  said  yeeter- 
day that  parents  of  students  In  H  have  been 
encouraged  to  apply  to  Ifoore. 

Officials  are  considering  moving  a  kinder- 
garten program  now  at  N<nth  Elementary, 
the  Model  Cltlea  "model  school,"  to  another 
area.  But  iH<aaent  planning  Is  for  the  model 
school  program  to  operate  with  only  grades 
five  and  atz. 

School  sources  said  yeeterday  there  had 
been  erttldam  that  Atkins,  the  city's  major 
black  high  school,  would  be  demoted.  But 
they  eald  tbe  decision  of  wbere  to  put  the 
five  senior  high  progiama  waa  baaed  eolely 
on  wtaleh  had  the  best  facUltlea. 


School  Boaib  PnrDs  Ira  Piak  xytnurrwrm. 

lite  dty-county  school  bpard  made  it  clear 
yesterday  that  it  doea  not  Uke  Ita  new  de- 
aegregatlon plan. 

In  a  reaotutlon  accompanying  the  plan 
submitted  to  Uf.  Middle  District  Court,  tbe 
board  said: 

.  .  Tbe  Board  feels  compelled  to  advise 
the  court  that  even  though  this  la  the  least 
expensive,  least  disruptive,  least  burdensome 
and  most  equitable  plan  the  board  baa  been 
able  to  devlae  and  still  accomplish  the  re- 
qiilred  objective  of  a^levlng  a  racial  balance 
In  tbe  public  sctiools  of  Forsyth  County 
which  will  be  aoceptaible  to  the  oovirt,  It  Is 
not  a  sound  or  dsalrable  plan,  and  should 
not  be  required,  because  the  residential  pat- 
tern of  Forsyth  County  makes  tbe  accom- 
plishment at  such  objective  impoeelble  with- 
out massive,  expenelve  busing  which  Imposes 
an  otherwise  unnecessary  financial  burden 
on  the  public  and  a  tremendous  burden  of 
Inoonvenlenoe  and  time  consumption  on 
pupUs  and  parents  and  tzaiBc  hasard  on 
pupllB." 

The  board  aald  K  doea  not  know  whetlier 
it  wUl  be  able  to  provide  the  neceaaary  trans- 
portation heoause  It  haa  neither  the  buses 
nor  the  money  to  do  ao. 

The  reeohiClMi  aald  the  board  la  stUl  trying 
to  get  the  county  frnrnmlsalnnert  to  come  up 
wHh  $1.3  million  whldi  the  county  manager 
has  recommended  be  cut  from  tbe  propoaed 
school  budget. 

The  board  said  the  money  Is  "desperately 
needed"  to  provide  a  satisfactory  educational 
program. 

At  a  preas  oonferenoe  at  which  the  plan 
was  announced  yesterday,  Marvin  Ward,  the 
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echool  superintendent,  was  asked  if  this 
attitude  of  "we  will  If  we  have  to"  is  healthy. 

Ward  bristled  and  aald  he  wouldn't  answer 
the  question  because  the  school  board  had 
made  Ita  dedslein  and  expreseed  Its  opinion. 

He  said  tbe  board  and  the  school  staff  are 
working  on  a  human  relations  program  to 
ease  racial  tensions  which  might  arlae  be- 
cause of  Increased  desegregation. 

In  Its  resolution  the  board  aald  It  had 
acted  In  good  faith  to  satisfy  court  orders 
on  school  desegregation. 


CANNIKAN— A  POTENTIAL  BABY 
KILLER? 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matstthaga)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSDNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attaition  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  June  30  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Daily  News  con- 
cemlng  the  discovery  of  a  possiUe  link 
between  the  recent  rise  in  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  the  United  States  and 
underground  nuclear  testing. 

Or.  Ernest  Stemglase,  professor  of  ra- 
diology at  Pittsburgh  University,  re- 
vealed on  Tuesday  that  radiation  letUted 
f  mn  an  underground  nuclear  test  in  Ne- 
vada last  year  contributed  to  the  deaths 
of  himdreds  of  newborn  infants  in  13 
nearby  States.  Aniarently.  the  radiation 
reduced  the  infants'  ability  to  resist  dis- 
ease and  resulted  in  deaths  initially  at- 
tributed to  respiratory  infecticxi.  infiu- 
eaza,,  and  ixieumonla. 

There  was  "absolutely  an  epidemic  of 
Infant  mortality  where  the  fallout  de- 
scended." Dr.  Stemglass  pointed  out.  He 
also  predicted  that  "the  worst  is  yet  to 
owne." 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  AEC  proceeds 
with  its  underground  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram, we  should  fully  exjAon  this  ques- 
tion of  a  link  between  the  tests  and  the 
Infant  mortality  rate.  In  particular,  we 
should  answer  this  question  before  the 
AEC  conducts  Its  planned  5-megaton  test 
at  Amchltka  Island  next  fall. 

The  proposed  test,  called  "Cannlkan." 
will  be  the  largest  ever  conducted  by  the 
United  States.  Reportedly,  the  $190,000,- 
000  test  program  at  Amchltka  is  in  sup- 
port of  the  development  of  the  Spartan 
antiballlstlc  missile — a  weapon  that  may 
even  now  be  obsolete. 

Project  Cannlkan  is  veritably  loaded 
with  unanswered  questions.  Of  particu- 
lar concern  to  seismologists  and  scien- 
tists is  the  possibility  that  the  test  may 
trigger  a  disastrous  earthquake  or  tsu- 
nami. The  AEC  Itself  admits  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  predict  the  probability  of 
this  result  with  certainty. 

In  a  recent  report  on  Cannlkan,  the 
AEC  revealed  that  a  pocket  of  radio- 
active material  will  remain  frozen  In 
subterranean  rocks  at  the  blast  site  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  What  effect 
will  this  pocket  of  radioactivity  have  on 
the  future  use  of  Amchltka — now  part  of 
a  wUdlife  refuge?  Will  some  of  the  radio- 
active material  eventually  escape  into 
the  island's  groundwaters,  creating  a 
hazard  for  both  humans  and  animals, 
bom  and  yet  unborn? 

Will  C?annikan  Jeopardize  our  chances 
of  reaching  any  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  nations  on  the  lim- 


itation of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  such 
as  the  antlballlstic  missile  sjrstem? 

All  of  these  questions  should  be  fully 
considered  by  the  administration  before 
proceeding  with  Cannlkan. 

ITie  article  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  follows: 

Basixs'  Dbatbs  BiAifsn  oif  Rabiation 

Radiation  leaked  from  an  underground 
nuclear  teat  in  Nevada  last  December,  ccn- 
trlbuted  to  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  new- 
bom  Infants  In  13  states,  a  profeaaor  of 
radiology  haa  concluded. 

Dr.  Bmeet  Stemglaaa  aald  yeeterday  the 
radiation  reduced  the  Infanta'  abUlty  to  re- 
sist disease  and  resulted  in  deaths  attributed 
mainly  to  respiratory  infection,  influenza 
and  pneumonia. 

LOCAL  BAOnrALL 

"It  is  absolutely  an  epidemic  of  infant 
mortality  where  the  fallout  descended,"  Dr. 
Stemglaas.  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
told  a  news  conference  here. 

He  said  the  degree  to  which  a  state  was 
affected  depended  on  ita  distance  from  tbe 
test  site  and  local  rainfall.  Radiation  trace- 
able to  tbe  Dec.  17  accident  was  found  in 
Nevada,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Idaho,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Or.  Stemglaaa  said  he  based  his  conclu- 
sions, and  a  prediction  that  "the  worst  i£ 
yet  to  come,"  on  previous  studies  linking 
Infant  mortality  with  nuclear  teetlng,  and 
on  the  latest  Bureau  of  Statistic  figures. 

These  showed  that  infant  deaths  In  Idaho 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1970  were  16.5  per 
1.000  live  blrtlis  while  for  the  comparable 
period  this  year  it  increased  to  23.3.  In 
Montana,  Infant  deaths  were  19.2  per  1,000 
in  1970  and  24  per  1.000  in  1971. 

SraONG    KNOT7CR 

Dr.  Stemglass  said  that  infant  mortality 
rates  had  generally  declined  since  the  end  of 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  early  In  the 
19608.  He  called  for  a  halt  to  underground 
testing  as  well. 

"We  are  all  strong  enough  to  kill  each 
other  100  times  over  with  nuclear  weapons," 
said  Dr.  Stemglass.  "This  underground  test- 
ing Is  perfectly  useless." 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  SITUA- 
TION: REPREHENSIBLE  JOURNAL- 
ISM ANTIDOTE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  this  body  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  26,  1971,  on  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  Situation:  Reprehen- 
sible Journalism,"  I  quoted  a  newsstory 
written  in  Panama,  R.P.,  by  Jeremiah 
OTieary,  and  published  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  13.  In 
my  introductory  remarks,  I  described  it 
as  not  only  "superficial,  erroneous,  and 
misleading"  but  also  as  "irresponsible, 
reprehensible,  and  vicious."  For  those 
interested  in  reading  the  full  text  of  the 
O'Leary  newsstory  from  Panama,  it  was 
quoted  in  full  in  my  May  26  address. 

As  a  student  and  close  ot>server  of 
Isthmian  canal  history  and  problems  who 
has  consulted  citizens  of  Panama  as  well 
as  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone,  I  read 
with  pleasure  two  letters  to  the  editor 
in  the  June  26,  1971,  issue  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  by  James  R.  Hendel  and  R.  O. 
Martin.  Accompanying  them  is  an  edi- 
tor's  note   stating   that   correspondent 


O'Leary  obtained  his  information  from 
what  he  considered  responsible  United 
States  and  Panamanian  Oovemment 
sources  and  that  he  stands  by  the  basic 
premise  of  his  article. 

In  regard  to  the  editor's  statement, 
there  are  on  the  Isthmus  many  source* 
in  and  out  of  government  service  that 
are  available  to  newsmen  as  well  as  on 
the  site  observation.  From  the  mistakes 
of  facts  pointed  out  in  my  May  26  ad- 
dress and  in  the  two  Heokel-Martln  let- 
ters as  having  been  made  In  the  CLeaiy 
newsstory.  it  must  be  evident  that  he 
consulted  wholly  unrdlable  ■ources. 

As  all  Members  of  the  Congress  cod- 
cemed  with  Panama  questions  will  find 
the  indicated  letters  informative  and 
helpful,  especially  in  the  evaluation  of 
newsstories  about  the  Panama  Canal.  I 
quote  both  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 

TKOtTBU  IN  PaMAMA 

Snt:  I  felt  It  my  obligation  to  write  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  interpretive  report  titled 
"Trouble  Brewing  m  Panama."  This  particu- 
lar article  dlstiirbed  me  mainly  because  'fixy 
wife  and  I  presently  live  in  Panama,  and  I 
eerve  in  tbe  Canal  Zone. 

I  was  further  disturbed  by  a  news  report 
of  this  nature  appearing  in  a  reputable  news- 
paper charged  with  the  responstblllity  of  giv- 
ing the  American  people  truthful,  factual 
and  complete  news  coverage.  Tbe  abofve- 
mentioned  article  faued  to  meet  theee  mnaa 
uree  of  good  news  reporting.  The  readers  of 
llie  Star  suffer  because  of  this  kind  of  mla- 
leadlng,  opinionated  and  one-sided  newa  z«- 
portlng.  The  headlins,  "TroaUe  Brewing  m 
Panama,"  is  barsh,  wild,  reckleaa.  Irraapoin- 
slble.  and  should  be  retiaoted  by  The  Star. 

Staff  writer  Jeremiah  O'Leary  aald  ""^thlng 
new  or  InteUlgent  Chat  glvea  a  basis  to  any 
"new  trouble"  in  Panama.  Sure,  there  are 
Irrltanta  between  the  United  Statea  aiMl 
Panama,  aa  there  always  have  been  and 
probably  always  wiU  be.  This  surely  cant  be 
a  problem  particular  to  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama.  There  must 
be  Irritants  between  all  countries  which  deal 
together.  To  give  substance  to  his  headline, 
O'Leary  merely  sptated  in  the  opening  paia- 
giaph,  ".  .  .  antl-Amerlcan  violence  la  re- 
garded aa  a  dlsUnct  poesibUlty  by  levM- 
headed  people  of  both  nationalities  here  in 
the  narrows  of  America  .  .  ."  On  this  basts, 
he  built  a  three-c(dujnn  article  to  tell  lis 
"trouble  is  brewing  in  Panama."  He  never 
t(^d  ua  who  theee  level-headed  peo|rie  are; 
It's  a  weak  statement  to  suppcxt  such  a  heavy 
headline.  O'Leary  merely  went  on  to  list  Irri- 
tants that  have  existed  before  and  after  1964 
and  never  mentioned  the  one  main  irritant 
that  eet  off  the  1964  disturbances,  which  he 
relates  the  present  alt\iatlon  to  (the  Pana- 
manian flag  was  not  flown  In  the  Canal  Zone 
until  after  and  as  a  result  of  the  1964  dis- 
turbances) .  The  aitlcle  gave  details  on  irrl- 
tanta between  tbe  United  States  and  Pana- 
ma, atul  still  dldnt  give  support  to  the  head- 
line about  brewing  trouble.  However,  at  least 
a  complete  and  truthful  account  could  have 
been  given  of  theee  Irrltanta. 

mANCX    FISLO    SmX    USED 

O'Leary  stated  that  "France  Field,  a  naval 
air  station  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Zone, 
has  not  been  used  by  the  U.S.  since  World 
War  n  .  .  ."  This  is  not  true.  Since  AprU. 
1970,  I  personally  have  taken  off  or  landed 
on  that  air  strip  on  four  different  occasions. 
France  Field  Is  constantly  utilized  by  Air- 
borne units  stationed  In  the  Canal  Zone  for 
parachute  Jumps  on  the  Atlantic  side.  It  is 
the  only  paved  air  strip  of  any  size  on  tbe  At- 
lantic aide  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Not  only  did 
O'Leary  fail  here  to  be  truthfxil  and  factual, 
but  also  he  faUed  to  be  complete.  He  failed  to 
mention  the  U.S.-built  air  fleld  at  Rio  Hato, 
Panama.  This  particular  field  la  probably  the 
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bMt  In  »U  of  Panun*  uid  In  August  of  iMt 
ymt  tbm  TJnit«d  SUtM  huidad  K  awn  to 
th«  PMiMimnUn  govemmaDt  (thay  now  uae  it 
(or  car  noizis;  tli*  BmamMilan  KOTemmant 
doaant  own  ■^"'g*'  pUaaa  to  fully  uUlUe 
the  Rio  Hato  air  atrip) . 

OXeary  alao  atatad  that  tba  Albrook  Flald 
la  not  uaad  by  tba  UJB..  which  la  again  un- 
true. Ha  raantlonad  It  la  Uttla  mora  than  a 
prlvata  fiylng  clnb,  whloh  I  knaw  nothing 
about.  I  do  know,  bowarar,  that  Albrook  Air 
Focca  Baaa  la  the  eentar  of  sbcmC  ballooptar 
(^;>aratlona  In  Um  antlra  Bofutham  Command. 

Tou  would  hava  to  llva  hara  to  truly  appre- 
ciate how  utterly  aatonlahlng  Oljaaryi  com- 
ments about  the  VS.  malntanance  of  roada 
In  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zona  were.  Alao,  let 
ma  Induda  hia  ootnmanta  about  tba  hiring  of 
Fanamaolana  by  the  Canal  Zona.  A  atratch 
of  road  batwaaa  Arraljan  and  Ia  Oborrera 
In  tha  BapubUc  la  mantlonad  and  tha  failure 
of  tha  United  Stataa  to  maintain  ita  pact 
which  la  In  tha  Canal  Zone.  Anyone  can  look 
at  a  map  and  aee  that  this  la  also  untrue. 
The  road  which  llnka  theae  two  cHIas  la  to- 
tally within  tha  Rapubllc  of  Panama,  not  to 
mention  that  It  la  alao  a  link  In  tha  Pan- 
Amarlean  Highway,  which  la  the  beat  maln- 
talaad  road  In  aU  at  Central  America. 

OXaary  failed  to  taU  about  the  Boyd- 
BooaaTalt  Highway.  Tbla  U  tha  only  road  Unk 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  sldea  of  the 
Canal  and  of  the  aapubUc  of  Panama.  Pana- 
manlana  hava  totally  traa  uae  df  this  high- 
way. Including  large  haaTlly-ovarloadad  trac- 
tor-trailer tmcka  and  fuel  tankara  shipping 
between  Colon  and  Panama  City.  Thla  heavy 
carvo  and  trafltc  oonatantly  taara  thla  road 
apart,  eapedally  during  tha  rainy  seaaon 
whan  tha  water  aoftana  tha  roadbed.  Thla 
road  waa  built,  and  to  thla  day  la  mailntalned 
by  tha  U3.  Army  Bnglnaaca,  utilizing  Pana- 
manian workera  at  U.8.  wagea. 

Tha  statement  that  tba  Canal  Zone  ahlea 
away  from  hiring  Panamanlana  becauae  they 
would  have  to  pay  them  U.S.  minimum  wage 
la  alao  untrue.  My  wife  caimot  get  a  Job  here 
for  two  reaaona.  First,  the  Canal  Zone  will 
hire  Panamanians  Oiat.  Secondly,  aha  would 
be  required  to  obtain  a  working  vlaa  by  the 
Panamanian  government,  coating  oyvt  $400. 

There  were  aome  trutha  In  this  article  be- 
cause there  are  Irrltaata.  But,  thla  oould  go 
on  and  on  and  I  think  I've  made  my  point 
about  thla  article.  If  there  la  trouble  br«w- 
Ing  In  Panama  such  that  a  headUne  of  thla 
nature  warr&nta  broadcaatlng  It.  Tha  Star 
Bhotild  hava  justified  tt  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

JAJMxa  R.  HatocKi.. 

Pr.  Davia,  Canal  Zom. 

(EBrroa'a  Nora. — Mr.  OXaary  wrote  from 
Information  obtained  from  what  ha  cooaid- 
arad  reaponslbla  U.S.  and  Panamanian  gov- 
ammant  aouroea.  He  atanda  by  the  baalc 
pramlae  of  the  article  and  the  Itema  listed 
aa  irrltanta.) 

8Et:  Aa  a  long-tlma  realdent  of  Panama 
and  a  recent  subacrlber  to  jrour  paper,  based 
on  your  reputation  of  responsible  reporting. 
I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  article  on  "im- 
paases  that  pour  fuel  on  wbaX  smolders"  in 
Panama.  Cooalder  these  items; 

Unuaed  air  bases:  The  U.8.  Army  Southern 
Command  uses  Albrook  AFB  for  light  aircraft 
and  helicopaara.  The  rsaaon  It  la  not  used  for 
heavier  trafflc  by  the  USAP  la  safety;  there 
la  a  high  school,  attended  by  VS.  and  Pan- 
amanian citizens,  located  approximately  OOO 
yarda  from  the  end  of  the  runway.  Prance 
Field  Is  used  for  emergency  landings,  aaro 
club  activities  and  military  training  exer- 
daes,  and  la  the  only  air  field  at  the  Carib- 
bean entrance  to  the  canal.  (There  ia  no 
overland  route  through  the  Canal  Zone  other 
than  the  Panama  Railroad.) 

Justice:  Panama  at  thla  time  has  no  ade- 
quate, unbiased  court  system.  Panama  is  gov- 
erned by  dictatorial  adits,  and  conaututlonal 
nghta  are  appUad  ait  tha  whim  of  the  junta. 


Tazea:  During  the  Hswihowar  administra- 
tion, tha  U.S.  Oovemmant  agraad  to  ooOaet, 
at  our  cxpansa,  Panamanian  Inooma  taxaa  to 
be  Bubmltted  annually.  If  Panaaaa  wlabas  to 
change  tbla  policy,  I  auggaat  It  be  auboUtted 
in  tha  next  treaty,  which  la  preaently  being 
reviewed  for  approval. 

Roads:  The  flve-mlla  atratch  of  road  dtad 
is  indicative  of  06  percent  of  surfkoed  roada 
within  the  Republic  But  during  my  resi- 
dency, the  road  to  tha  border  of  Arraljan  was 
in  excellent  repair.  The  road  from  Arraljan 
to  La  Cborrara  is  one  of  the  worst  16  miles 
of  "maintained"  road  In  tha  country. 

Shopping  facUltlea:  Tba  oommlsaartaa  In 
tha  Canal  Zone.  (^>en  to  all  Canal  Zone  em- 
ployaea,  regardlaaa  of  dtiaenahlp,  are  not  aub- 
aldlaed  by  tha  VS.  Oovanuaant.  The  prices 
of  Items  in  the  oommlaaartea  are  higher  than 
n.S.  piicea  for  like  itema.  and  provide  a  profit 
for  the  Panama  Canal  Co..  Is  this  what  waa 
meant  by  subaldlxlng? 

Further  comment  upon  the  dlatorted  facta 
In  thla  artlda  wotild  be  a  waato  of  time. 
However,  It  doea  appear  that  the  artlde  was 
based  on  information  received  from  dubious 
souroea.  and  an  on-site  study  by  a  reaponalble 
reporter  would  have  revealed  theae  dlstor- 
tlona.  and  thflfe  flndlnga  would  have  pre- 
duded  the  publlcaitlon  of  thla  artlde. 

R.  O.  tuxnu. 


THIRTy  MEBiffiERS  JOIN  IN  CAUJNO 
FOR  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
OATE  U.S.  POLICY  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BoLAiTD)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  30  col- 
leagues join  me  today  in  sponsoring 
Houfie  Concurrent  Resolution  342 — my 
proposal  to  establish  a  Joint  House-Sen- 
ate committee  for  a  searching  investiga- 
tion into  the  policy  decisions  that  have 
mired  us  deep  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  alr««dy  discussed  this  legisla- 
tion at  length ;  my  remarks  today  will  be 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  public's  right 
to  know  is  nothing  less  than  vital  to  this 
country's  democratic  system — ^indeed,  to 
its  very  way  of  life.  Safeguarding  this 
right,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Just  yes- 
terday that  newspapers  may  resume  pub- 
lication of  the  now-celebrated  Pentagon 
papers.  This  study  has  left  the  people  per- 
plexed—even bewildered. 

Does  it,  as  some  contend,  betray  du- 
pUcity  and  dissimulation  In  Government? 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  merely  a 
hurried  and  uneven  outline  of  the  mili- 
tary contingency  plans  that  proliferated 
wildly  during  the  I960's? 

I  think  we  can  reach  one  conclusion, 
at  the  very  least.  The  study  shows — and 
shows  plainly — that  the  people  were 
denied  the  total  candor  our  democracy 
demands.  It  is  now  time  to  restore  that 
candor.  The  joint  committee  I  suggest, 
composed  of  House  and  Senate  Members 
alike,  would  give  the  American  people 
the  information  they  need  to  make  pru- 
dent judgment  on  the  war. 

It  would  put  the  McNamara  study  Into 
historical  perspective,  reveaUng  just 
what  policy  decisions  led  us  into  a  war 
that  has  already  cost  us  more  than  50,000 
American  lives  and  more  than  $250  bil- 
Uon. 

If  we  are  to  leam  from  our  mistakes, 
we  must  begin  now. 


As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
joint  committee  would  not  be  a  tribunal 
to  expose  villainy. 

Its  only  goal  would  be  a  fair  and  sober 
evaluation  of  our  Southeast  Asia  po- 
Ucies — an  evaluation  that  would  teach 
us  how  to  avoid  squandering  our  re- 
sources on  another  Vietnam. 

Here  are  the  Members  joining  me  in 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
342: 

SpoNaoaa  roa  House  CoNcumaxNT  Rsao- 
LtmoN  342 

I.  Abiug.BaUa(N.T.). 

3.  Adama,  Brook  (Wash.) . 

3.  Anderson.  William  R.  (Tenn.) . 

4.  Beglch.  Nick  (Alaaka). 

5.  Blaggl,  Mario  (N.T.) . 

8.  Burtmi.  PhilUp  (Calif.). 

7.  Clark.  Frank  M.  (Pa.). 

8.  Cotter,  WlUlam  R.  (Conn.). 

9.  Derwlnakl.  Idward  J.  (HI.) . 

10.  Oonohue,  Harold  D.  (Maaa.). 

II.  Drlnan,  Rct>ert  F.  (Mass.). 
12.  Olbbona.  dam  (na.). 

15.  Orasao,  Bla  T.  (Conn.). 
14.  Halpam.  Seymour  (N.T.). 

16.  Harrington,  Michael  (lOaaa.). 
18.  Hathaway.  WlUlam  O.  (Maine). 

17.  Karth.  Joaeph  X.  (Minn.). 

18.  Koch.  Bdward  I.  (N.T.) . 
18.  Leggett,  Robert  L.   (Calif.). 

20.  MazEOli,  Romano  (Ky.). 

21.  Mlnlah,  Joaeph  Q.  (NJ.). 

22.  Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  (Pa.) . 

23.  Podell.  Bertram  L.  (N.T.). 

24.  Qule.  Albert  H.  (Minn.). 

26.  Rlegle.  Donald  W.  Jr.  (Mich.) . 
28.  Ryan,  William  F.  (N.T.). 

27.  Stokea,  Loula  (Ohto) . 

28.  Udall,  Morris  K.  (Ariz.). 

29.  Wolff.  Lester  L.  (N.T.) . 

30.  Tatea,  Sidney  R.  (111.). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  of 
the  last  2  weeks  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  Pentagon  paj^ers  has  brought 
before  the  American  people  a  variety  of 
facts  and  documents  about  our  long  and 
futile  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
While  these  papers  have  been  revealing 
for  the  Information  released  to  the  pub- 
lic, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  source 
of  deep  diacouracement. 

The  Pentagon  documents  and  their 
handllng  have  shown  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  consistent  attempts  of 
past  administrations,  as  well  as  the 
present  one,  to  maintain  an  atmosphere 
of  secrecy  when  discussing  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Hie  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  stifle  the  ef- 
forts of  newspapers  to  print  these  docu- 
ments has  greatly  added  to  my  own  dis- 
illusionment with  the  Government's 
policy  In  Vietnamese  affairs.  It  is  this 
constant  denial  of  vital  information  that 
has  kept  the  people  of  this  country  un- 
aware of  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  while  the  Government  pursued 
its  foreign  policy  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  with  a  free  and  heavy  hand. 

When  dealing  with  an  area  of  public 
affairs  that  has  assumed  such  great  im- 
portance in  the  past  5  years,  it  seems  in- 
conceivable to  me  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  remain  Ignorant  of  any  of  the 
facts  surrounding  our  presence  in  South 
Vietnam.  Yesterday's  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  release  for  publication  the 
Pentagon  documents  will  certainly  add 
to  the  public  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  feel, 
however,  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time. 
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that  the  public  know  not  only  the  actions 
of  the  past  administration  in  Vietnam, 
but  the  activities  of  every  administration, 
right  up  to  and  including  the  present  one, 
that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  decided  to  cosponsor  a 
blU.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  342, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  BoLAifB,  whfijfi^ould 
create  a  select  joint  committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  Into 
the  reasons  for.  and  the  course  of,  the 
United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
I  include  the  concurrent  resolution  at  this 
point  In  the  Racoao: 

H.  Con.  Raa.  342 
Heaoived  by  the  House  of  Repretentativea 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  created  a  select  joint  committee 
(hereafter  in  this  reaolutton  referred  to  aa 
tihe  "committee")  to  be  oompoaed  of 

(1)  the  ohalrman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senato  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Approprlattons  Com- 
mittee; 

(2)  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senato  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affaira 
Committee; 

(3)  two  other  Mendaera  of  the  Senato  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prealdent  pro  ton^xtre  of  the 
Senaito;  and 

(4)  two  other  Membera  of  the  Bouse  of 
Repreeentaitlvaa  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
memtoerahlp  of  the  committee  ahall  be  filled 
In  the  aame  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment waa  made. 

(b)  The  members  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation in  addKlon  to  that  received  for 
their  servtoes  as  MemlMra  of  Congreaa;  but 
they  shall  be  ralmbuiaed  fbr  travel,  subalat- 
ence,  €u>d  other  neceaaary  eipeaaea  Incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  committee,  oOiw  than  expenses  in 
oonneotion  with  meetings  of  the  committee 
held  in  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  during  such 
times  as  Congreaa  la  In  aeaalon. 

(c)  Kxcept  aa  otherwlae  provided  by  law. 
the  committee  ahaU  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  ooixq>eDflatlon  <^  a  clerk  and  such 
eji(>erts  and  derloal,  atonographlc,  and  other 
aaalatanta  aa  It  deema  advlaaMe. 

(d)  Tlie  ezpanaaa  of  the  committee  alMU 
be  paid  from  ^e  contingent  fund  of  the 
Houae  of  Reprasentatlvea. 

Sac.  2.  The  committee  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  oompleto  to- 
veatigartton  and  study  into  the  reaaoiw  for, 
and  the  oourae  of.  the  involvement  of  the 
United  Staitea  In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
committee  ahall  report  to  each  Houae  of  Con- 
greaa the  reaulta  of  Its  investigation  and 
atudy  together  with  recommendaitlona  for 
auch  further  legislative  aotlon  aa  it  deems 
•pproprlato.  Such  report  abaU  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  preaent  Con- 
greaa, but  not  later  ti»n  June  30,  1973.  Any 
such  report  which  la  made  when  the  House 
or  the  Senato  Is  not  in  session  shall  be  ffled 
with  the  CSerk  at  the  Houae  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senato.  Tbt  Conmiittee  shall  ceaae 
to  exlat  at  the  doae  of  the  Nlnaty-aeoond 
Congreaa. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  TVie  ooounlttee,  or  amy  aub- 
commUtoe  thereof,  la  auUiorlzed — 

(1)  to  hold  hearings  and  to  alt  at  auch 
placea  and  tlmaa; 

(2)  to  require  by  subpena  (to  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chaJnnan)  or 
otherwlae  tha  aAtondanoe  of  auch  wltneaaea 
and  the  pcoduotion  of  auch  books,  papera, 
and  documanta; 

(3)  to  admlnlater  such  oatha;  and 

(4)  to  take  auoh  taatlmony; 
aa  u  deema  advisable. 

(b)  lite  oommlttae,  upon  approval  of  the 
ohalrman,  is  autborlBed  to  secure  directly 


from  any  executive  department,  board,  bu- 
reau, agency,  independent  establishment,  or 
instnunentaUty  of  the  Oovemment.  Infcx'- 
matlon,  date,  and  stotlatlcs  for  the  purpose 
of  making  its  inveatigatlon  and  atudy;  and 
each  such  department,  board,  bureau,  agency, 
lndq>endent  eatabUahment,  or  Inatnunental- 
Ity  is  autlKxlzed  and  directed  to  fumlah  such 
Information,  date,  and  st«tlatlcs  directly  to 
the  committee  upon  request  ntade  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  yesterday  in  the  case  of 
the  Pentagon  Pi^rs  was  clearly  a  mlle- 
sUxie  in  this  country's  tradition  of  free 
speech  and  free  press.  Once  again,  the 
Nation's  highest  court  has  upheld  the 
independence  of  tiie  press  and  instructed 
the  Government  to  respect  the  rights 
granted  every  citizoi  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  no  coim- 
try  could  call  Itself  free  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  restrain  publica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  vague  charges  that 
"national  security"  is  at  stake. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  against 
The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washing- 
ton Post  is  closed  and  the  papers  are  now 
free  to  publish  the  Pentagon  documents. 
But  the  issues  and  questions  raised  by 
information  contained  in  the  documents 
are  still  with  us  and  clearly  deserve  the 
close  study  of  the  Congress. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  repeat 
now  the  tragic  history  of  Vietnam  or  the 
staiic  statistics  that  tell  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  we  have  expended  in  the  last 
two  decades  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  it  is 
imperative  that  we  in  the  Congress — 
given  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  to 
make  war  and  peace — leam  well  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam,  not  to  point  the  finger 
of  guilt  at  any  individual  or  administra- 
tiCHi,  but  to  understand  our  mistakes  and 
prepcu'e  ourselves  not  to  repeat  them. 
The  experience  of  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  is  of  historic  dimensions,  for 
history  is  as  often  tragedy  as  it  is  tri- 
umph. We  will  compound  the  tragedy  if 
we  refuse  to  leam  from  it. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  genUnnan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Boland)  .  I  am  i»x)ud  to 
be  associated  with  that  resoluticxi  and 
I  urge  other  Members  to  examine  it 
closdly  and  to  give  it  their  support. 

The  resolution  would  establish  a  joint 
House-Senate  committee  to  oonduct  a 
thorough  and  sober  investigaticm  into 
the  history  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the 
origins  of  our  invtrfvement  in  it.  A  joint 
committee  is  dearly  the  proper  body  to 
conduct  sixih  an  Investigation,  for  the 
Vietnam  war  is  of  aUding  coooem  to  all 
Members  of  both  the  Hoise  and  Senate. 
A  joint  oommittee  also  would  avoid  the 
ooetiy  duplication  at  sepcutite  investiga- 
tions by  the  House  and  Senate. 

"Hie  Pentagon  papers,  most  of  ^fhich 
have  or  will  be  puUished  shortly,  pro- 
vide a  good  beginning  tar  such  an  in- 
vestigation. The  newspapers  have  po-- 
formed  a  public  service  by  publishing 
portions  of  the  documents,  but  they  have 
had  to  do  so  rapidly  and  amid  much  con- 
troversy. Tbe  daUy  publication  of  por- 
tiaoa  at  the  documents  by  several  news- 
papers scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  left  llttie  time  to  reflect  on  the 
information  contained  in  them.  Yet  the 
raw     materials — the     documents     and 


analyses— are  available  for  the  deliberate 
and  careful  study  of  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Pentagon 
documents  offer  only  a  partial,  aiwl  there- 
fore, distorted  view  of  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.  This  may  well  be  so,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  Important  that  the 
Congress  seek  the  full  story.  Tbere  are 
other  documoits  and  reports  locked  in 
the  flies  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies  that  ought  to 
be  availaUe  to  the  Congress  and  the 
pubUc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  so  important 
and  the  cost  has  been  so  high  that  the 
Congress  no  longer  can  allow  access  to 
this  InformatiMi  to  only  a  few  selected 
oflOdals  of  the  executive  .branch.  The 
Surname  Court  yeetwtla/  made  ciear 
that — short  of  a  dear  threait-to  national 
security — the  public  has  a  rtght  to  know 
the  kind  of  information  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  papers.  It  is  our  duty  to  press 
for  that  right 

By  establi^iing  this  joint  oommittee 
and  pressing  for  the  mRvimnm  openness 
in  government,  we  can  demonstrate  that 
we  already  have  learned  <me  lesson  from 
the  Vietnam  experience.  Justice  Stewart, 
in  his  opinion  yesterday,  described  tlMit 
lesson  very  w^. 

In  deciding  how  and  what  Government 
information  to  keep  secret,  he  wrote; 

I  should  suppose  that  moral,  political,  and 
practical  conalderatiooa  would  dictate  that  a 
very  fliat  prlndple  ot  that  wladom  would  be 
an  inslatonce  upon  avoiding  secrecy  for  its 
own  sake.  R>r  when  everything  is  daaalfled. 
then  nothing  la  claaalfled,  and  the  systam 
becomea  one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
or  the  careless  and  to  be  manipulated  by 
thoae  Intont  on  self -promotion.  I  should  anp- 
poaa,  in  abort,  that  the  hallmark  of  a  truly 
effective  Intomal  security  system  would  be 
the  maximum  possible  disclosure. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  democracy 
cannot  function  in  the  shadows  of  Oov- 
emment secrecy.  Unless  people  have  ac- 
cess to  the  facts,  democratic  government 
is  a  sham. 

To  hide  vital  information  from  the 
public  because  it  may  embarrass  a  po- 
litical leader  or  part^  is  not  the  work 
of  a  democracy.  At  tbe  same  time  we  all 
know  that  rational  public  analysis  needs 
more  than  slogans  or  headlines. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  342  call- 
ing for  a  joint  committee  to  study  our 
involvement  in  tbe  Indochina  war.  We 
must  know  the  facts  and  present  tiiem 
rationally  to  the  American  pe(H>le,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  future  Vletnams.  A  nation 
which  ignores  its  history  is  doomed  to 
repeat  its  mistakes. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  help  sort  out 
myth  from  reality  and  present  the  truth 
to  the  American  public.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  launch  a  coordinated  review 
of  our  foreign  policy,  particularly  our 
Southeast  Asian  policy.  For  too  long,  we 
have  neglected  our  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  have  deferred  to  the 
Executive.  If  democracy  is  to  function 
and  if  the  public's  trust  in  their  govern- 
ment is  to  be  restored,  we  must  act  im* 
mediately  and  in  omnplete  honesty.  Too 
much  has  been  hidden  for  too  long. 

Tlie  issue  is  too  important  to  leave  to 
bureaucratic  hedging  or  newspaper  head- 
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lines.  I  urge  my  oollea«ues  to  support 
this  resolution  and  provide  the  Americui 
people  with  the  truth  about  our  Viet- 
namese Invtdvement. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  do  this,  who 
wlU? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  sub- 
ject In  recent  memory  has  been  the 
source  of  such  bitterness  and  dlvisioo  In 
this  country  as  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Now, 
as  we  look  toward  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  American  tro(H>s  from  Tndochlna. 
there  Is  a  danger  that  we  wlU  lodk  back 
over  the  tragic  history  at  this  war  mere- 
ly to  assign  guilt  to  those  people  co- 
Institutions  responsible  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  must  not  happen.  We  must  take 
a  calm  and  balanced  look  over  the  entire 
history  of  the  Vietnam  war,  not  to  place 
blame,  but  to  learn  from  our  miatakti* 
We  should  be  less  concerned  with  who 
got  us  into  Vietnam  than  how  it  all 
happened — so  that  we  can  make  sure 
that  it  will  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
make  a  sober  appraisal  of  an  of  the  facts 
and  history  behind  the  UJB.  partidpaticHi 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  This  is  especially 
urgent  in  the  light  of  the  current  furor 
over  the  Pentagon  papers.  Though  the 
manner  in  which  these  documents 
reached  the  press  was  illegal,  they  have 
now  opened  whole  new  areas  of  public 
discussion  on  the  history  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  Congress  must  now  arrive 
at  its  independent  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  Pentagon  papers  have  been 
represented  accurately  in  the  press,  and 
whether  these  documoits  themselves 
provide  an  accurate  account  of  the  event 
they  purport  to  portray. 

But  the  problem  of  understanding  how 
we  got  into  Vietnam  is  far  brofuler  than 
the  question  of  Ihe  Pentagon  papers.  It 
is  time  we  examined  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  American  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  U,  taking  new  stock  of  our 
experience  in  the  post-war  world  and  the 
proper  role  of  the  wwld's  most  powerful 
nation  in  today's  Intematiraial  system. 
All  of  these  questions  are  central  to  the 
study  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
oosp<Hisorlng  House  Concurrent  Etesolu- 
tion  342,  which  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  Senate-House  Committee 
"to  investigate  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
course  of,  the  involvonent  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam."  The  composition  of 
this  committee,  as  specified  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  would  be  bal- 
anced and  representative  of  the  broad 
spectrum  of  opinion  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  No  report  could  emerge  from 
s\ich  a  committee  that  was  not  fair,  even- 
handed,  and  true  to  the  facts. 

It  is  time  for  us  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  assume  our  sworn  reqwnslbil- 
ity  and  lay  the  facts  of  the  Vietnam  war 
before  the  pe<%>le  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  could  help  more  to  restore  the 
Impaired  credibility  of  government  in 
this  country  than  a  complete  historical 
housecleaning  on  the  subject  of  Indo- 
china by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
forum  for  such  an  investtgatlon  be  a  joint 
body  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Members  from  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
as  provided  by  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 


tion 342,  rather  than  by  any  body  of 
lesser  stature. 

There  is  ample  historical  precedent  for 
such  jcdnt  Senate-House  investigations, 
especially  with  relation  to  war  policy. 

In  May  and  June  of  1951,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  military  situation  in  the 
Far  East. 

From  November  1945.  until  May  1946, 
there  was  an  Investigation  by  a  special 
joint  cfxnmittee  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  April  and  May  1945,  there  were 
hearings  by  a  special  joint  committee  to 
investigate  German  concentration  camps. 

And  as  far  back  as  December  1861, 
there  was  a  special  joint  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  which  issued  a 
report  in  1863. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 342  to  set  up  a  joint  committee  to 
Investigate  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Our  people 
have  borne  with  honor  the  heavy  costs  of 
this  war.  It  is  their  right  to  know  how 
it  all  came  about. 


NIXONOMICS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (BCr.  O'Haka)  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  is  its 
practice  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  will  release  the  dismal  unem- 
ployment statistics  for  the  last  month. 

Those  statistics  almost  certainly  will 
reflect  a  national  rate  of  imemployment 
in  excess  of  6  percent. 

Unemplo3rment  has  suffered  an  sdmoet 
constant  increase  since  Mr.  Nixon  as- 
sumed the  Presidency.  In  the  last  year  in 
particular  since  the  economics  of  Mr. 
Nixon  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take 
hold  on  the  Nation,  there  has  been  a 
steady  deterioration  in  almost  every 
facet  of  our  eccxiomlc  life. 

During  the  fifties,  columnists,  econo- 
mists, and  private  citizens  like  myself 
marveled  at  the  unique  achievement  of 
an  earlier  Republican  administratis 
which  managed  somehow  to  couple,  in 
defiance  of  all  rules  of  economics,  sub- 
stantial levels  of  unemployment  with 
devastating  rates  of  infiation. 

That  achievement  of  the  Eisenhower 
years  has  been  surpassed  as  Mr.  Nixon 
has  refined  the  economics  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  has  perfected  inaction.  He  has 
glorified  the  lack  of  leadership.  Just  this 
week  his  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Connally,  reaffirmed  his  intention 
of  doing  nothing.  We  may  expect,  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Cramally's  announcement,  a 
ccntinuatlcn  by  this  administration  of 
economic  policies  that  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  doctrinaire  confusion  and 
economic  ignorance. 

The  Nation  may  expect  in  the  coming 
months  continuing  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, continuing  erosion  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  continuing  lack  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
and  the  investor  and  a  continuing  rise  in 
the  number  of  families  whose  economic 
situation  puts  them  below  the  poverty 
index. 


Thanks  to  Robert  McNamara.  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  American  pe(4>le  are  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  history  of 
the  national  tragedy  that  has  evolved  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Thanks  to  Ehrans  and  Novak  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  the  American  public 
can  now  leam  the  history  of  the  evolve- 
ment  of  our  domestic  economic  tragedy. 
That  history  is  documented  in  an  article 
in  this  month's  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  "Nixonomics:  How  the 
Oame  Plan  Went  Wrong." 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  that  history.  I  insert 
the  article  in  the  Rxcord  for  all  to  see: 
NnoNoicics:  How  thx  Oamx  Plan 
Went  Wsono 
(By  RowUnd  Ev&im.  Jr.,  And 
Robert  D.  Novak) 

(Nlxonooilcs  means  that  all  the  things  that 
should  go  up — ^the  stock  market,  oorporate 
profits,  real  spendable  Income,  productivity — 
go  down,  and  all  the  things  that  should  go 
down — unemployment,  prices,  interest 
rates— go  up— ^iAwrence  F.  O'Brien,  chairman 
of  the  DemocrMlc  National  Committee,  on 
May  ai,  1970.) 

In  early  AprU,  19«e.  Richard  Nixon  called 
Repreaentatlve  WlU>uf  D.  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  EEouae  Ways  and  Means 
Ck>mmlttee.  to  the  White  House  to  reveal  his 
plans  for  fiscal  austerity.  He  had  managed 
to  out  some  94  bUlloo,  the  new  President  In- 
formed Mills,  from  Lyndon  Johnson's  last 
and  "uncuttable"  budget.  No  memi>er  of 
Congress  was  more  disturbed  than  Bfllls  by 
the  way  federal  spending  had  gone  out  of 
control  under  Johnson,  and  he  was  pleased 
by  the  reduction.  But  he  wanted  more — say 
another  M  billion? 

"Oh,  no!  We  cant  do  that,"  said  Nixon. 
"We  cant  out  so  deep  that  we  start  a  reces- 
sion." 

Mills  was  puzEled.  As  he  understood  It, 
Nixon's  economic  straitegy — or  "game  plan" 
as  It  was  known.  In  deference  to  the  footbfOI- 
lovlng  President — caUed  for  slowing  down  In- 
flation In  1900  at  the  regrettable  expense  of 
some  temporary  unemployment.  Thus,  Nixon 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  he  was  willing  to 
■low  down  the  economy  enoxigh  to  cause 
some  unemployment  but  not  enough  to 
cause  a  recession.  To  Mllla,  this  ambivalence 
made  no  sense.  On  the  question  of  how  much 
to  slow  down  the  eocmomy,  the  ambivalence 
was  deeply  Ingrained,  bom  not  of  mere 
skepticism  of  economic  orthodoxy  but  of  two 
deeply  embedded,  conflicting  impulses  that 
Nixon  carried  with  him  Into  the  White 
House. 

Early  in  1968,  before  the  series  of  heart 
attacks  that  were  to  end  his  life  a  year  later. 
General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  discussed  the 
first  impulse  candidly.  "I  think  Dick's  going 
to  be  elected  President,"  he  told  one  of  Nix- 
on's political  advisers,  "but  I  think  he's  going 
to  be  a  one-term  President.  I  think  he's  really 
going  to  fight  inflation,  and  that  will  kill  him 
politically. '  To  Elsenhower  as  well  as  to 
most  orthodox  Republicans,  that  would  be 
the  worthy  sacrifice  of  a  courageous  political 
martyr.  For  the  old  General  there  was  no 
higher  imperative  for  a  new  Republican 
President  than  to  curb  the  torrent  of  infla- 
tion that  had  been  loosed  on  the  economy 
since  full  U.S.  intervention  In  the  Vietnam 
War  In  1966.  To  them,  at  stake  was  nothing 
less  than  the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  role  of 
the  United  States  as  a  great  power,  and  the 
very  quality  of  life  In  this  country.  To  save 
aU  this  entailed  sacrifice.  Attempting  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  inflation  from  1963 
through  I960  (considerably  less  virulent  than 
the  present  siege).  President  Elsenhower's 
economic  policy  Induced  three  recessions; 
these  had  three  disastrous  consequences  for 
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the  lUpubUean  Party.  fb«t  came  tlM 
cnttc  )«'"!-"'««»  In  tiM  elections  o<  li 
whloh  «Ddtd  tiM  previous  postwar  pattern 
of  a  vlrtuaUy  evm  balaaee  between  the  par- 
ttas  In  Oongnas  and  astabUahed  huge  Demo- 
ormtlo  maJorltlM  (whleb  panUtwl  ma.  when 
Nlzon  was  elected  PreaMant  a  dooade  Utar) . 
Second  was  the  eleetton  of  Democrat  John 
F.  Kennedy  (or  Pi«aM«it  in  1000.  FlnaUy. 
and  perhaps  wocat  of  aU.  the  BepubUcan 
imi^a,  formed  In  the  days  of  HertMrt  HOovar, 
as  the  party  of  bad  tlmea  waa  relnf  oroad  In 
the  voters'  minds.  Mow.  eight  years  later, 
bleaaed  with  not  a  traction  of  BMnhowar's 
unlimited  popularity,  Mlxcm  would  have  to 
take  more  unpopular  actions  to  fight  a  wone 
l,.«i^M/wi  The  resulting  unamploym«nt,  busl- 
nsM  slowdown,  and  stock  market  decline  al- 
most suraly  would  praveat  his  re-election 
in  1972.  BaanbowOT  speculated,  But  ooosld- 
erlng  ttte  deeds  b«  would  be  performing  in 
the  aervlce  at  his  nation.  TClsenhower  felt  the 
taTTl«*i*'  not  only  would  be  worthwhile  but 
would  assure  Nixon  a  place  in  history. 

Nixon,  too.  regarded  inflation  as  something 
more  than  a  campaign  Issue  handy  for  attack- 
ing the  Damocrata.  Some  two  weeks  before 
the  eleetkm  of  1968  In  a  paid  address  over  the 
CBS  Network.  Nixon  <toeiared:  "Iitflatlon 
penallaaa  thrift  and  enoourages  speculation. 
BecaiMe  It  U  a  national  and  perverse  force — 
dramatically  affeetlnc  Individuals  but  beyond 
their  power  to  influence — inflation  la  a  source 
at  frtwtratlon  for  aU  who  lack  great  economic 
power."  That  Is,  In  Nixon's  dlacnoals,  infla- 
tion was  a  Tlr\is  affecting  not  just  the  health 
at  the  economy  but  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  entire  country.  He  fully  agreed  with  the 
assessment  by  Theodore  White  as  the  Nixon 
Admlnlatratlon  took  office  that  "inflation. 
In  the  past  four  years  of  American  life,  has 
ravaged  our  standards  of  behavior."'  There 
was.  then,  reason  to  suspect  that  Oeneral 
Elsenhower's  aaaessment  was  correct. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  conflicting  Im- 
pulse in  Nlaon.  During  that  dUBcult  decade 
after  his  defeat  In  1900.  aides  and  close 
friends  bad  heard  Nixon  say  privately  tints 
after  time  that  bad  Prealdent  Kl  sen  bower 
only  taken  hie  and  Arthur  Bum's  advice 
early  In  1960  and  moved  rapidly  toward  stim- 
ulating the  economy,  he — not  Jack  Ken- 
tkedy — would  have  been  elected  Prealdent. 
Tbe  tmpttcatloa,  not  quite  stated  flatly,  was 
that  Richard  NUon,  If  be  had  the  power. 
would  never  again  go  Into  a  presidential  elec- 
tion with  the  ecMwmy  In  a  state  of  deflation. 

The  cloeeet  Nixon  came  to  putting  this 
view  on  the  oublic  record  was  in  a  passafte 
from  Six  Crises,  his  autobiographical  work 
published  In  1903.  Nixondoglste  in  the  world 
of  business  cited  the  pasaage  to  their  col- 
leagues as  the  true  test  of  what  they  could 
expect  in  the  next  few  years.  After  telling 
of  Bums's  failure  in  1960  to  oonvli>oe  Elsen- 
hower to  act,  Nixon  writes  this  memorable 
assessment  of  the  election  that  year,  xmable 
fully  to  lestraln  his  blttemees: 

"Unforttinately,  Arthur  Bums  tinned  out 
to  be  a  good  prophet.  The  bottom  of  the  1960 
dip  did  come  in  October  and  the  economy 
started  to  move  up  aeala  in  November — after 
it  was  too  late  to  affect  the  Section  returns. 
In  October,  usuaUy  a  month  of  rising  em- 
ployment, the  jobless  rcdls  increased  by 
463,000.  AU  the  speeches,  television  broad- 
casts, and  precinct  work  in  the  world  could 
not  counteract  that  one  hard  fact." 

Here,  then,  was  the  source  of  the  aodSi- 
▼alenoe  perceived  by  Wilbur  mils  in  April 
1969.  Should  Nixon  be  the  s«f-abnegatlng 
statesman  sacrificing  his  personal  future  to 
save  the  republic  from  inner  rot,  or  the  prag- 
matic politician  finally  removliag  Irotn  the 
R«pu*>llcan  Party  the  cuiae  of  Herbert 
Hoover?  Whether  or  not  this  ambivalence 
was  appreciated  by  Richard  NUon  In  his  own 
inner  thoughts,  it  did  not  surface  in  the  early 
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meetln0i  on  the  economy  in  his  new  Admin- 
istration. 

..^ose  meeting  were  conoemed  almost  ex- 
clukM^y  with  the  problem  of  lnfl»tl<m  which 
bad  drtfned  the  value  of  the  1967-1966  dol- 
lar to  81.1  canU  as  Nixon  took  oOoe.  Praald- 
tng  ofwastonally  at  mastlngi  of  the  «>(hi~.t 
Committee  on  ■«ftn/»»«V'  PoUcy,  cf  the  Quad- 
rlad.  and  of  the  Itotka,'  Nb»n  made  ob- 
vious his  deep  commltmsnt  to  curbing  In- 
flation. Nixon  as  Prsshtant  could  engage  his 
full  attention  on  only  three  or  four  large 
items  at  one  time,  and  Inflation  was  the  only 
dcmastlc  Issue  that  had  that  level  of  presi- 
dential attention  as  his  Administration  be- 
gan. In  private  oonvenattons  wKh  his  staff. 
Nixon  ssserted  be  must  deal  rapidly  and  de- 
cisively with  two  principal  crises:  the  Viet- 
nam War  and  InflaUon.  rnrtbarmore.  ttiose 
few  members  of  his  economic  team  who  also 
bad  aarved  President  Eisenhower  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  Nixon  had  an  incomparably 
more  eophlstloated  gnup  of  economics  tlian 
did  the  Oeneral. 

But  that  acaroely  qualified  Nixon  as  an 
economist.  "That  Is  not  his  long  suit."  "this 
Is  not  his  cup  of  tea,"  "this  is  not  his  back- 
ground," ars  the  remarkably  stmllar  assess- 
ments of  Nixon  the  economist  by  three  eep- 
arate  memiMrs  cf  his  'Mv»wwwi^  team.  More 
serious  than  lack  of  technical  r«M»»p<»tj»y<« 
however,  was  Nixon's  lack  of  emotional  com- 
mitment. Though  he  Intellectually  under- 
stood the  seriousness  of  inflation,  the  Dis- 
mal Science  did  not  capture  his  imagination 
as  did  the  Vietnam  War.  dftente  with  the 
Soviets,  or  rehabilitation  of  the  Western 
Amance. 

Olven  theee  deficiencies  in  both  his  knowl- 
edge of  and  Interest  in  economics,  his  first- 
string  economic  team,  the  Quadriad.  was  of 
peculiar  in^tortaooe.  For  the  first  year  of 
Nixon's  presidency,  this  was  the  Quadriad: 

WUllam  MbChesney  liartln.  sixty-two, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Beeerve  Board  (then 
completing  hU  eighteenth  and  last  year  In 
charge  of  the  nation^  central  bank,  liartln 
(a  nominal  Democrat)  had  not  for  some  years 
been  the  dynamic  proponent  of  economic 
conservatism  that  he  was  during  the  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  Administrations  and  was 
now  a  somewhat  dlaptrtted  lame  duck.  He 
had  no  personal  reUtlonship  with  Nixon  and 
did  not  dev^cp  one. 

David  Kennedy,  sixty-three,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Named  on  the  recommendation 
of  hanking  interests  and  Wall  Street  men, 
this  distinguished  Chicago  Ijanker,  unskilled 
In  macroeconomics,  conceived  of  himself 
more  as  managw  than  policymaker.  His  re- 
lations with  Nixon  were  scarcely  any  more 
intimate  the  day  he  left  the  Treasury  t^^n 
the  day  he  entered. 

Robert  Mayo,  fifty-two.  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  After  nineteen  years 
as  a  career  government  economist  at  the 
Treasury,  he  Joined  the  »>«nirir)g  buslneas  as 
a  subordinate  to  David  Kennedy,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Nixon  for  the  Budget  Bureau. 
In  the  government,  too.  Mayo  seemed  more 
Secretary  Kennedy's  subordinate  than  Nix- 
on's. Not  in  recent  memory  had  a  Budget 
Director  been  more  distant  from  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Paul  McCraeken,  fifty-three,  chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Ilils  cool,  unflappable,  unfailingly  gracious 
economics  professor  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  had  been  a  member  cf  the  Coun- 
cil In  Elsenhower's  second  term  and  waa  ao 
well  regarded  prtrfesslonally  that  despite  his 
conservatism,  his  appointment  was  hailed  by 
liberal  economists.  Recommended  for  the  p-st 
by  Arthur  Bums,  he  was  to  be  the  principal 
author  of  Nixon's  economic  game  plan  and 
the  dominant  member  of  the  Quadriad 
through  1968.  But  he,  too,  would  never 
achieve  an  Intimate  relationship  with  the 
President.  McCraeken  was  the  essence  of  the 
pedagogue,  his  presentations  to  the  President 
having  the  bloodless  qxiality  of  jHofesslonal 


lectures  In  Econntnlcs  100.  As  McCraeken  un- 
folded historical  backyraund  and  eiplored 
every  oonoeivaUe  side  of  the  subject.  Nlaon'a 
eyee  would  glaaa  over.  McCraeken  bored  >»<wi 
stiff. 

In  contrast  to  ths  rest  of  Nixon's  domestic 
poUcy  team,  the  Quadriad  waa  older,  more 
prafesslonaUy  quallfled.  better  known  to 
the  outside  world,  and  more  dlstlngulsbed 
generally.  But  it  was  also  lees  dynamic  and 
lees  able  to  penetraU  the  Haldeman-Bhrll^- 
man  Berlin  Wall.  There  was  in  the  Quadriad 
no  John  Mltcbtfl,  Melvln  Laird,  Patrick 
Moynlban,  George  Staulta,  or  John  Volpe  who, 
for  one  reason  or  other,  could  andiant,  con- 
vince, or  pester  the  President  Into  accepting 
his  point  of  view  or.  at  least,  actively  en- 
ga(ie  Nixon's  interest. 

Preeent  at  the  White  House  as  Counselor 
to  the  President,  of  course,  was  an  econo- 
mist who  was  an  old  Nixon  intimate:  Arthur 
Bums  (who  did  sometimes  sit  with  the  eco- 
nomic team  as  "the  Quadriad  Plus  One"). 
But  Bums  waa  eager  not  to  be  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  Paul  McCraeken,  the  man 
he  had  recommended,  and  felt  his  post  as 
Counselor  required  as  much  devotion  to 
noneconcmlc  as  economic  questions  in  the 
domestic   area. 

With  theee  men,  Nixon  knew  that  infla- 
tion was  a  crtsls  ripping  at  the  innaids  ot 
America.  But  he  lacked  oonstunlng  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  his  economic  team  neith- 
er stimulated  nor  influenced  him.  What  no- 
body could  realiae  in  January,  1069,  was 
that  inflation  would  prove  to  be  Nixon's 
most  Intractatde  problem  (far  wone  than 
Vietnam) ,  would  lead  to  wrenching  Bepubli- 
can  dlsappolntnwnts  In  the  1070  midterm 
elections,  and  by  1971  would  make  General 
Elsenhower's  prediction  of  a  one-term  pres- 
idency seem  very  real  Indeed. 

In  1042,  four  years  before  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  ten  years  before  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtea,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  spent  ten  months  in  wartime 
Washington  as  a  lawyer  for  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  It  was  an  experience 
which  seared  his  soul,  as  he  revealed  early 
in  his  presidency,  on  Febrriary  14 .  1060, 
while  attempting  to  give  an  inspirational 
address  to  personnel  at  the  Treasury.  Speak- 
ing without  a  text,  Nixon  wanted  to  estab- 
lish empathy  with  the  bureaucrats  by  re- 
calling the  days  when  he  was  one  himself. 
What  came  out,  however,  was  more  melan- 
choly reminiscence  than  nostalgia: 

"I  was  once  a  P-9  when  they  had  that. 
Some  of  you  will  remember  that.  A  P-3 
lawyer  in  the  OPA  In  1042  waa  a  very  low 
form  of  life,  I  can  assure  you. 

"I  remember  then  the  task  that  I  had 
of  preparing  form  letters  and  also  prepar- 
ing Congressional  mall  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Ure  ra- 
tioning. 

"It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  boring 
Job  at  times." 

Dick  Nixon,  P-3  lawyer,  waa  then  twenty- 
nine,  working  in  a  dead-end  bureaucratic  Job 
in  Tempo  D,  a  dreary  wooden  shack  left  over 
from  World  War  I— without  money,  without 
family  connections,  without  much  in  the  way 
of  prospects,  and  certainly  without  poUtlcal 
ambition.  His  own  unhappy  condition  might 
be  one  reason  he  carried  from  OPA  such  an 
uncharacteristically  dogmatic  opposUlon  to 
wage  and  price  contiols  of  any  kind.  Al- 
thongii  the  wartime  OPA  in  retrospect  had 
been  given  generaay  high  grades  for  its  per- 
formance cf  a  dlffioult  and  onerous  but  neces- 
sary task.  Nlaon's  personal  reoollection  was 
otherwise.  In  private  oonvenatlons  over  the 
yeara.  he  talked  of  the  corruption,  the  cheat- 
ing by  the  public,  and  ttie  unhappy  conse- 
quences wben  a  govenunnit  seeks  to  control 
the  private  eoooofnlc  decisions  of  iHivate 
dtlaens. 

Nixon  the  supreme  pragmatlst  waa  inflexi- 
ble about  economic  contzx4s:  however  much 
hU  interest  might  flsg  in  discussion  of  other 
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fionwuln  qu— >toiM.  hla  •nthuclMtlo  advo- 
aacT  en  tills  potnt  wu  oonatant.  Ror  wm 
uauit  aunply  «ckliMt  oatrtght  gor- 
it  eontrala.  He  wm  Miiully  ofniong  to 
»  r«tnin  to  tb*  poUey  Uuttt«t«l  by  Pneldant 
Kunnorty  in  IMl :  volantarr  Buldaposta  IotumI 
by  ttM  gowminit  to  llmtt  «■«•  acul  price 
liHT«iMee  wtiet  U  oaUad  an  tnonnw  poiley 
In  Oreat  Britain  and  Ctenada.  IVm  gutdqwata 
had  baan  pKMred  oivar  and  abandoned  In  the 
inflationary  aoige  of  1968  foDowlng  Praaidant 
Jobnaon'h  fuU-aoato  Intarvantlon  in  Vietnam. 
But  lato  In  196B.  Johnaon's  Ofebtnet  Otammtt- 
tee  on  Prise  StabUlty  reeonunanded  a  return 
to  cOelal  guldopoata  (baaed  on  a  maxbnum 
6  persent  iraca  Inenaaa  In  IBM) ,  and  Hubert 
Bunipliivy  almoat  aorely  noald  Have  f oUoered 
the  raoommeodatlon  bad  be  been  eleeted. 
But  a  guKlepoeta  poUey  would  work.  Mlxon 
bellered,  only  if  the  goremment  uaed  muade 
to  ettforoe  it — aa  when  John  T.  Kanoedy 
forced  the  steel  Industry  to  roll  liack  a  prloe 
Increaae  In  ISMS.  That,  to  Nixon,  waa  nothing 
more  than  mandatory  wag»-prtee  oontrola 
without  atatutory  sanction.  Finally,  maon 
ruled  out  even  thoae  admooltlana  by  a  Preal- 
dent  and  other  federal  oOeiala  oaUed  "Jaw- 
boning," uaed  by  Kennedy-Johneon  oflBdals 
both  In  oonjunctlon  wtth  a  guldepoata  policy 
and  after  the  guldepoata  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

Patefully.  Nixon's  preJtidloeB  happened  to 
oolndde  perfectly  wtth  the  eaqiert  opinion  of 
hla  advlaers.  Tie  entire  Quadrlad  plus  Buma 
agreed  with  Nixon's  oppoeltlon  to  controia, 
to  an  Inoomee  policy,  to  Jawboning.  This  fur- 
ther coincided  with  the  prevalent  opinion  In 
the  bnalnees  community,  which  had  so  rap- 
tuoualy  given  Ita  support  to  Nixon  against 
Humphrey.  Following  the  eight  prosperous 
years  of  the  'KmnnmAj-Jntxnmiwi  era  tmlnter- 
rupted  by  a  genuine  reoeealon,  boameas  was 
riding  high  in  January,  IMS.  With  Its  goal  (rf 
quick  profits  and  an  ever  '»T*"^*"C  eooDomy, 
bualneaB  wanted  nottilng  more  than  to  be  left 
alone  by  the  govenunuit.*  Tbat  la  precisely 
what  Nixon's  campaign  promlaed  bustnees, 
and  to  be  left  alone  meant  not  <Mily  easing 
federal  control  of  i^egulated  Industries  (In- 
cluding the  stock  exchange)  but  alao  a  mora- 
torium on  nagging  about  higher  wagea  and 
hl^er  prices. 

Consequently,  there  had  been  no  prerloua 
great  debate,  either  Inside  or  outalde  the  new 
Administration,  when  Nixon  toM  his  first 
preas  conference  on  the  morning  of  January 
27: 

"I  do  not  go  along  with  the  suggestion  tlvU 
InfiatloQ  can  be  effectively  contioUed  by  ex- 
b<x^lng  labor  and  management  and  Industry 
to  follow  certain  guidelines.  I  think  that  la 
a  very  laudable  objective  for  labor  and  man- 
agement to  follow.  B\it  I  think  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  tbaA  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the 
leaders  of  management,  much  aa  they  might 
personally  want  to  do  what  U  In  the  best 
Intereets  of  the  nation,  have  to  be  guided  by 
the  interests  of  the  organlaation  they 
repreeent. 

"So  the  primary  reaponalbUlty  for  oontrcd- 
Ung  Inflation  rests  with  the  nt'^iH  admin- 
istration and  its  hMwtiiHg  of  flaeal  aul  mon- 
etary affairs." 

With  those  ocnunents.  the  new  President 
was  reflecting  a  view  widtiy  held  not  only  by 
his  own  advisers  but  by  economists  gener- 
ally: the  Inflation  roaring  wildly  in  Janu- 
ary. lBfl».  waa  eaaentlally  oaoaed  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  record  of  the  Ttt^anl 
Reeerve  Board  in  oontroUlng  tlM  nation's 
money  supiriy  In  the  seoond  half  of  the  ISOOe 
waa  a  sorry  one.  Having  ehoked  off  the  money 
supply  aa  an  antl-lnflatlon  device  tax  1B68  so 
tl^tly  that  It  produced  a  serious  slump  m 
bousing  and  oonstracUon  (called  by  some  a 
"mlni-receedon") .  the  centiml  bank  started 
pouring  out  money  too  qiackly  and  too  gen- 
erorualy  in  1067  and  thereby  spoon-fed  a  rwrn 
Inflation.  The  Federal  Reecrve's  eu^MbUlty. 
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however,  did  not  approach  Ijyndon  B.  John- 
Bon'a.  BtroMng  to  aak  Oongreas  for  a  tax  in- 
creaae to  floaaoe  the  Vietnam  War  wtien  be 
intervened  In  18«S.  President  Johnson  piled 
qp  huge  Inflationary  budget  deflcHs  cli- 
maxed by  gas.l  billion  In  red  Ink  ftir  the  year 
«ndlng  July  1,  IMS.  To  compensate  for  these 
governmental  exoeeses,  the  Nixon  game  plan 
waa  to  bold  down  the  money  supply  by  means 
of  monetary  poUey  and  achieve  a  budget  sur- 
plus throui^  fiscal  poiley. 

But  the  business  oonmiunlty  Interpreted 
Nixon's  comments  at  January  37  In  slightly 
dlffsrwit  fashion.  What  It  thought  Nixon 
waa  nylng  was  this:  Fighting  Inltetlon  is 
our  business,  not  yours;  you  feUowe  have  no 
responaU>iUty  to  do  anytiilng  in  the  way  of 
salf-rastralnt.  Bven  btfore  Nixon's  January 
37  prees  conference,  businessmen  were  being 
told  authoritatively  that  Washington  was 
now  lalssea-falre  on  prices.  Dr.  Pierre  Bin- 
fret,  an  Influential  economic  consultant  in 
New  York  In  doee  touch  with  the  Nixon 
team,  advised  his  clients  to  raise  their  prices 
and  raise  them  note;  because  everything  else 
was  going  up,  they  would  get  no  backlash 
from  Washington,  and  besides,  the  reepon- 
Hblllty  for  fighting  Inflation  was  the  gov- 
ernment's, not  theirs.  So,  unwittingly,  Nix- 
on's abandonment  of  JawtMnlng  helpwd  to 
generate  the  inflationary  psychology  be  was 
trying  to  control  and  Impoaed  a  still  greater 
burden  on  the  government's  monetary  and 
flscal  policy. 

Monetary  policy  was  no  Immediate  prob- 
lem. William  BCcChesney  Martin  and  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Board  had  Instituted 
a  tight-money  regime  in  IMS  and  were  keep- 
ing the  screws  tightened. 

Fiscal  policy  was  another  naatter.  As  he 
entered  the  White  House,  Nixon  was  unde- 
cided about  requesting  an  extension  of  the 
10  percent  Income  tax  surcharge  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  in  1M7  and  finally  passed 
by  Oongrees  In  IMS.  Bums  and  the  Quadrlad 
were  unanimous  In  advising  Nlxon  that  let- 
ting the  surtax  lapse  (slong  with  Its  $10 
billion  a  year  In  revenue)  was  sheer  madness. 
But  Nlxon  had  his  doubts.  He  waa  on  record 
with  a  somewhat  wishy-washy  commitment 
during  the  IMS  campaign  to  repeal  the  sur- 
tax, and  a  great  many  Republican  candidates 
for  Congress  had  made  a  stronger  commit- 
ment. Besides.  Nlxon  was  not  happy  about 
the  LBJ  label  on  the  surtax.  But  In  the  end, 
he  reluctantly  agreed  to  propoee  re-enact- 
ment. 

There  still  remained  the  more  dllBcult 
basic  problem  of  putting  a  rein  on  federal 
expenditures,  bloated  by  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  results  were  disclosed  by  the  President 
In  a  message  to  Congress  on  April  13.  The 
expenditure  estUnate  of  tlM.S  billion  con- 
tained In  Johnson's  final  budget  (for  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  July  1,  1970)  was  q)urlo\u, 
the  Nlxon  men  found.  The  more  realistic 
figure  was  tlM.B  billion.  The  Preoldent  then 
reduced  this  by  94  billion,  to  give  him  a 
projected  surolus  of  $6.8  billion,  which  Nlx- 
on quickly  lab^ed  the  largest  surplus  In 
eighteen  years  and  the  fourth  largest  In  bls- 
tory.«  Seemingly.  Nlxon  had  moved  quickly 
and  masterfully  to  bring  the  budget  under 
control;  a  steo  toward  victory  In  his  fight 
against  Inflation. 

In  truth,  however,  the  budget  balancers  In 
the  Administration  were  defeated.  Arthur 
Bums,  in  psrtlcular,  felt  that  Nlxon  had  loet 
tbe  golden  opportimUy  to  check  federal 
spending.  He  nallsed  that  the  highly  pub- 
Udaed  budget  cuts  were  largely  cosmetic 
without  seriously  drawing  back  long-range 
spending  programs.  As  Budget  Director,  Mayo 
tried  to  bring  the  budget  Into  line  but  failed. 
Part  of  the  trouble  stemmed  from  the  in- 
ability of  Mayo,  the  gentlemanly  ex-TTeaa- 
vrj  bureaixmt.  to  force  deep  cuts  In  expendi- 
tures on  Nixon's  department  and  agency 
heads,  who  now  were  championing  the  caoMes 
of  their  new  bureaucratic  oonstltueocles.  But 
the  blame  cannot  be  placed  solely  on  Mayo. 


Many  ct  his  most  Important  Initiatives  to 
cut  expendltoras  ware  not  baekad  up  by  the 
President.  The  reduction  of  $1.1  bUllon  for 
the  Pentagon  would  have  been  stlU  larger  bad 
Nlxon  Bldsd  with  Mayo  instead  of  IMtA.  Nor 
was  tha  apace  oplotatlon  program  cut  to 
Iteyo's  qMcifloatlona.  Nlxon  overruled  Mayo's 
attenqrt  to  dlmlnate  the  costly  supersonic- 
transport  (8BT)  subsidy  program.  And  he 
lost  his  argument  with  the  Prealdent  that  the 
propoaed  new  program  of  Income  mainte- 
nance for  the  poor,  whatever  its  long-range 
savings  was  flsoaUy  irreapoxwlble  In  the  short 
range. 

Mayo^  failure  is  traceable  In  part  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Niaon  prealdeney.  A  stolid 
fellow  lacking  the  ability  to  entrance  Nlxon, 
Mayo  had  no  standing  In  the  White  House. 
He  oould  not  oompete  with  a  Pat  Moynlhan 
persuading  the  President  to  support  Income 
nudntenaooe,  or  a  John  Volpe  drumming  up 
arguments  for  the  88T.  His  only  budget- 
cutting  aUy  In  the  White  House  was  Arthw 
Bums,  who  was  having  his  own  trouble  m- 
fiuenelng  the  President.  Indeed,  before  long 
Mayo  lost  aU  physical  contact  with  Nlxon. 
By  late  IMS,  he  was  gsttlng  his  instructions 
from  the  President  via  John  Khrllchman  and 
relaying  his  proposals  to  the  President  via 
John  Ehrllchman — an  unprecedented  Ig- 
nominy for  a  Budget  Director  that  he  should 
not  have  tolerated. 

Beyond  peratMialities,  however,  there  was 
also  Nixon's  fear  as  expiesisd  to  Wilbur  Mills 
that  too  great  a  budget  reduction  would  In- 
duce a  whopper  of  a  recession.  The  result  was 
a  policy  enunciated  by  Dr.  McCracken  as 
"gvad\iallsm" — gradually  reducing  Inflation- 
ary preesures  by  moderate,  not  precipitate, 
pruning  of  federal  spending.  That  McCracken 
and  Just  about  every  other  Nlxon  adviser 
(with  the  conspicuous  exception  of  Burns) 
agreed  that  gradualism  was  the  proper  anti- 
dote testlflee  to  how  badly  they  underesti- 
mated the  force  of  inflation. 

Mccracken's  concept  of  the  power  of 
gradualism  was  succlncUy  deecrlbed  by 
Hobart  Rowen  In  his  column  In  the  Wssh- 
Ington  Pott  on  March  23: 

"At  some  point  .  .  .  probably  suddenly  and 
without  advance  notice,  big  and  little  peo- 
ple are  going  to  decide  that  prlcee  (Includ- 
ing the  price  of  money)  are  too  high. 

"At  that  point  (and  Mr.  Nixon's  people 
hope  It  will  arrive  soon) ,  plant  expansion  pro- 
jections will  ease  off,  consumers  will  start 
to  save  a  little  more  and  spend  a  little  leas, 
and  the  exaggerated  pace  of  the  economy  will 
settle  back  to  earth." 

On  March  33,  lOflS,  Richard  NUon  seemed 
to  have  put  aU  his  own  faith  In  the  game 
plan  of  gradualism.  Four  months  later  the 
chlUlng  doubts  set  In. 

Pierre  Rlnfret,  a  fiamboyant  Canadlan-bom 
economist,  was  an  early  Nlxon-for-Presldent 
enthusiast,  and  Joined  the  team  of  advisers 
at  Mission  Bay,  Callfomla,  nrmfcing  campaign 
strategy  following  Nixon's  nomination  for 
President  In  the  summer  of  IMS.  After  the 
election,  a  Nlxon  aide  soimded  out  Rlnfret 
on  the  poaalblllty  of  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Preeldent's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, but  Rlnfret  replied  that  he  would  not 
give  up  his  lucrative  New  York-baaed  con- 
sulting firm  for  any  federal  poet.  Although 
McCracken  and  the  other  Council  members 
tended  to  look  down  their  noaee  at  hla 
professional  credentials.  Rlnfret  remained 
In  close  and  amiable  contact  with  several 
figures  In  the  Administration,  including 
Arthur  Bums. 

Bu*  bv  Julv  3.  Rlnfret  h«d  become  so  dis- 
affected that  he  distributed  to  clients  of  bis 
firm  a  two-oage  confldentlal  memorandum 
titled  "We  Accuse"  which  said:  "We  accuse 
this  Administration  of  Incomoetenee." 

In  attemotlng  to  curb  Inflation,  charged 
Rlnfret.  the  AdmlnlstraUon  (in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board)  was 
promoting  "the  current  mood  of  economic 
and  flnanclal  terror."  In  Pierre  Rlnfret's  view. 
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the  Administration  had  started  badly  and 
was  steadUy  getting  worse.  "We  accuse  the 
Administration  of  totally  miscalculating  the 
need  for  advance  economic  planning  before 
It  got  Into  ofllce  and  for  being  toUUy  un- 
prepared once  It  did.  It  went  Into  ofllce  with 
slogans  and  little  else."  Most  of  all.  It  erred 
In  thinking  "that  Inflation  could  easily  be 
tximed  off"  and  therefore  did  not  sufllclently 
cut  federal  spending.  Instead,  It  was  risking 
a  flnanclal  panic  by  relying  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  tight-money  policy  as  the 
first  line  In  the  war  against  Inflation.  The 
Administration  was  "fostering,  abetting  and 
creating  Inflation  while  It  has  advocated 
deflation"  because  "the  first  thing  It  did  was 
to  announce  the  abandonment  of  the  wage 
and  price  guidelines,  which  created  'open 
sesame'  on  prlcee  and  wEiges." 

Rlnfret's  harsh  language  typified  the 
BtarUlngly  rapid  tum  of  sentiment  against 
Richard  Nlxon  in  the  business  community 
during  those  first  five  months.  On  July  3, 
the  President's  ratings  In  the  polls  were  stUl 
high,  the  peace  movement  had  not  stirred, 
and  the  Democrats  had  scarcely  pinked  him. 
But  his  supporters  In  the  world  of  busmeae 
had  turned  against  him  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  friend  betrayed.  Under  the  man  they 
had  supported  for  President,  the  business 
climate  was  becoming  a  bad  dream:  stock 
market  down  and  falling;  interest  rates  up 
and  rising;  money  so  tight  that  some  busi- 
nessmen were  unable  to  operate;  a  reces- 
sion on  the  horizon;  and  finally,  that  precious 
commodity,  business  confidence,  falling.  And 
yet,  all  this  had  not  broiight  an  end  to  in- 
flation. On  June  11,  David  Kennedy,  using 
language  more  candid  than  that  of  other 
members  of  the  Quadrlad,  told  a  meeting  of 
the  Advertising  Council  in  Washington  that 
the  nation  was  on  the  brink  "of  a  runaway 
inflation." » 

Kennedy's  candor  was  unusual.  According 
to  the  Nlxon  party  line,  the  game  fdan  was 
working  and  everybody  should  be  patient. 
But  by  the  time  of  Pierre  Rlnfret's  broadside, 
Nixon's  economic  team — though  probably  not 
Nlxon  himself — knew  it  had  underestimated 
Inflation,  and  so  far  had  not  brought  It 
under  control.  The  further  cold  reality  was 
that  current  policies  would  produce  a  mod- 
erate recession  In  1970  whether  or  not  they 
stopped  Inflation.  The  Nlxon  Administration 
faced  the  nightmare  of  simultaneotu  Infla- 
tion and  recession  for  the  flrst  time  In  mod- 
em economic  history. 

At  the  White  House,  Arthur  Bums  was 
clearly  less  than  pleased  with  BtcCracken, 
the  man  he  choee  to  be  the  President's  chief 
economic  adviser.  He  conflded  to  friends  that 
McCracken  was  talking  too  much  publicly 
about  stopping  Inflation  and  not  talking 
hard  enough  privately  about  cutting  back  on 
federal  spending.  Biims  fought  for  greater 
budget  austerity  and  In  August  came  up  with 
a  notable  success.  He  won  Nixon's  approval 
for  an  inunedlate  cutback  of  76  percent  In 
all  federal  construction,  including  the  mas- 
sive interstate  highway  program.  To  Biims, 
the  shock  value  of  this  move  might  Just  Jolt 
the  Inflationary  psychology  still  gripping  the 
nation.  One  political  obstacle,  however,  was 
the  predictable  outrage  of  the  state  gover- 
nors, now  overwhelmingly  Republican.  Tb 
deal  gently  with  the  governors,  announce- 
ment of  Nixon's  move  was  delayed  until  the 
flrst  week  in  September,  when  they  would 
all  be  together  at  their  annual  national  ccm- 
ference  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Bums 
would  be  there  to  do  the  explaining. 

What  followed  was  one  of  those  strange 
attacks  of  Indeclslveness,  compounded  by 
failure  of  oommtmlcatlons,  that  sometimes 
imdermlned  the  best  domestic  Intentions 
of  Richard  Nlxon. 

Nlxon  arrived  In  Colorado  Springs  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  1,  i»flS,  from  his 
beach  bouse  at  San  Clemente,   CallfonUa, 
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where  he  was  spending  much  of  the  sum- 
mer. Scheduled  to  address  the  governors' 
black  tie  banquet  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel 
that  night,  the  F>reeldent  might  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  slip  the  governors  the 
bad  news  about  the  construction  cutback 
and  urge  them  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  Up  for 
the  good  of  the  republic.  Instead,  Nlxon 
delivered  a  con--entlona!  Jeremiad  against 
social  welfare  spending  under  Johnson  dxu-- 
Ing  the  past  five  years  ($360  UUlon  that  had 
"reaped  a  harvest  of  dissatisfaction,  frustra- 
tion and  bitter  division")  without  revealing 
his  new  plans  for  austerity,  and  returned  to 
San  Clemente  that  night. 

The  reason  he  left  without  mentioning 
the  cutbacks  was  that  his  politically  con- 
scious advisers  persuaded  him  of  the  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  governors  from  such 
talk.  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  only 
seven  months  out  of  the  governorship  of 
Maryland  and  now  playing  a  liaison  role  with 
his  former  colleagues,  told  the  President  the 
governors  were  far  more  worried  about  re- 
cession than  Inflation  and  would  rise  up  in 
wrath  against  a  flat-out  cutback.  He  was 
backed  by  Volpe,  who  as  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  led  a  delegation  to  the  White 
House  In  iM7  to  protest  a  highway-construc- 
tion freeze  Imposed  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Agnew's  alternative;  d^ay  the  cutback  on 
federal  grants  to  the  states  for  six  months, 
until  April,  giving  them  a  chanoe  to  Inven- 
tory federally  financed  projects  and  to  stiect 
which  ones  to  cut  back. 

With  il<r  i^orce  shuttling  the  President 
back  and  forth  between  California  and 
Ccdorado,  with  key  offlclals  of  the  govern- 
ment scattered  across  the  continent  between 
Washington,  San  Clemente,  and  Colorado 
Springs,  the  difficulty  In  communications  at 
top  levels  of  the  Administration  was  oom- 
poimded.  Agnew  thought  he  had  Nixon's 
agreement  to  the  slx-n>onth  delay.*  The 
White  House  thought  no  such  thing.  On 
the  afternoon  of  September  3,  Agnew  pri- 
vately briefed  the  governors  about  the  Im- 
pending cutback  plans,  adding  that  there 
would  be  a  six -month  reprieve  on  federal - 
state  projects.  In  Colorado  Springs,  when 
Arthur  Bums  learned  about  Agnew's  retreat, 
be  was  furious.  Now,  having  promised  the 
governors  a  slz-month  reprieve,  there  oould 
be  no  Immediate  cutback,  the  essential  shock 
value  had  disappeared,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
press  and  the  politicians  would  believe  that 
Nixon  did  not  have  the  stomach  to  deal 
courageoutiy  with  Inflation.  That  bothered 
Bums  the  most. 

Two  days  later  at  San  Clemente  Nlxon  is- 
sued a  statement  ordering  an  immediate  76 
percent  cutback  In  new  federal  construction. 
In  view  of  Agnew's  intervention,  he  tempo- 
rized about  federal  grants  to  states,  urging 
state  and  local  governments  "to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  cut- 
Ing  back  temporarily  on  their  ovm  construc- 
tion plans."  He  warned  that  he  himself 
would  reduce  federal  grants  an  ilfideter- 
mined  amount  "if  the  response  proves  in- 
sufficient," but  even  In  that  event,  said  the 
President,  "the  states  and  localities  will,  of 
course,  be  given  due  notice,  so  tbat  they  can 
adjust  their  affairs  properly."  Predictably, 
the  state  and  municipalities  did  not  heed  the 
President's  admonition;  predictably,  the 
President,  did  not  make  good  on  his  threat, 
even  with  the  Agnew  formula  included.  So 
ended  stUl  another  effort  by  Arthur  Bums 
for  a  drastic  slowdown  In  federal  spending. 

Even  before  that  defeat,  however.  Bums 
concluded  that  this  Administration  was  not 
going  to  ctirb  federal  spending  enough  to 
hcrid  down  Inflationary  pressures.  By  August, 
he  had  come  to  believe  something  elae  was 
necessary,  and  that  something  else  was  an 
Incomes  policy— a  return  to  wage-price 
guldepoets  rejected  by  Nlxon  on  January  37. 
Throughout  his  career  as  an  economist, 
Bxims,  like  most  conservatives,  had  opposed 
the  concept  of  an  Incomes  paiicy.  He  firmly 


believed  that  mandatory  government  con- 
trols on  wages  and  prices  were  Incompatible 
with  a  free  society  and  that  an  Incomes 
policy  was  but  a  way  station  to  controls.  In 
the  late  summer  of  1969,  however,  Bums  was 
changing  his  mind.  He  noted  that  an  Incomes 
policy  bad  been  Instituted  In  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  (the 
Kennedy  era  guldepoets) ,  and  had  not  been 
followed  by  controls.  For  Bums,  at  age  sixty- 
four  popularly  considered  one  of  the  moat 
doctrinaire  conservatives  In  the  Administra- 
tion, to  ha^e  abandoned  his  position  refiects 
Just  how  anxloiis  he  felt.  Bums  had  allied 
with  him  a  good  part  of  the  Cabinet  con- 
cerned with  economic  policy:  Kennedy, 
Romney,  Volpe,  Postmaster  General  Blount, 
but  not  McCracken  or  the  rest  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  And,  most  Impor- 
tant, not  the  President. 

In  an  October  17  radio  address  to  the  na- 
tion on  Inflation,  the  President  rejected  an 
InconMs  policy,  rejected  any  substantial 
change  In  his  economic  game  plan,  and  re- 
jected any  suggestion  of  failure.  "We  are 
not  going  to  change  our  gemie  plan  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  game,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  that  we  feel  we  are  ahead." 
he  said.  Recalling  yet  again  his  experience 
with  OPA  In  World  War  n  ("rationing,  black 
markets,  regimentation") ,  he  rejected  not 
only  direct  controls  but  the  guldepoets  that 
Bums  had  been  urging  on  him — descnblng 
guldeposts  as  "putting  the  government  into 
the  business  of  telling  the  worklngman  how 
much  he  should  charge  for  his  services  or 
how  much  the  businessman  should  charge 
for  his  goods."  The  President's  dogmatism 
on  the  wage-price  question  had  not  been  di- 
luted by  nine  months  of  failure.  He  even 
reiterated  his  objection  to  Jawboning;  "In- 
stead of  relying  on  our  Jawbone,  we  have 
put  some  backbone  In  government's  deter- 
mination to  hold  the  line  for  the  consumer." 
In  fact,  however,  he  did  engage  in  a  very  be- 
nign form  of  Jawboning.  Pledging  that  the 
government  would  stick  to  a  strict  antl-in- 
flatlonary  policy,  Nlxon  asserted  that  "by  re- 
sponding to  the  changed  conditions,"  labor 
and  management  "wUl  be  following  their 
self-interest  and  helping  the  national  In- 
terest ae  well."  This  was  a  perceptible  de- 
parture from  his  January  27  Implication  that 
labor  and  management  had  no  stake  In  the 
national  welfare,  but  It  was  far  from  what 
Bums  wanted. 

Even  that  minimum  of  Jawboning  was  for- 
gotten little  more  than  a  month  later.  On 
November  37,  the  Administration  assembled 
some  1600  top-rank  American  business  lead- 
ers to  hear  Nlxon  and  his  economic  team  give 
an  ofl-the-record  briefing  at  Washington's 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Not  a  word  urging  prUat 
restraint  came  from  the  Prealdent  or  any- 
body else.  It  was  the  same  old  line:  The 
government  means  business  about  curbing 
inflation.  "Those  who  bet  on  inflation  will 
lose  their  bets,  but  those  who  bet  on  a  cool- 
ing off  will  win,  because  we're  committed." 
said  the  President. 

There  was  one  attempted  change  In  the 
game  plan  In  the  closing  months  of  1968. 
In  August,  Just  when  Bums  was  changing 
his  mind  about  an  incomes  policy,  a  cam- 
pagln  against  the  tight-money  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  was  being  waged  by 
an  Influential  Republican  economist  outside 
the  government:  Profeaaor  MUton  Friedman 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  his  column 
m  SeiDstDtek,  In  dlseuastoos  with  key  figures 
In  the  Administration,  and  even  In  one  tele- 
phone oonveraatlon  with  William  McCheaney 
Martin,  Friedman  argued  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  had  now  kept  the  money  supply 
chcAed  off  for  so  long  that  further  restric- 
tions threatened  a  severe  receaaton.  Ftied- 
man's  arguments  made  no  Impact  on  Martin 
or  other  members  of  t2ie  Quadrlad,  but  he 
did  pick  up  one  Influential  disciple,  Oeorge 
Shulta.  Friedman's  former  colleague  at  Chi- 
cago and  now  a  rlalng  flgur*  in  the  Admlnis- 
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tTKtlon.  Shulta  took  tb«  vl»w  ttut  mwlman 
bMl  BtudlMl  the  money  suptdy  with  gr— itar 
ear*  aiul  perception  than  anybody  In  the 
Admlnlstratloa  bad  and  deaenred  to  be  Ua- 
tenad  to.  ATter  taking  this  Una  In  prtvate 
oodTeraattocia  through  the  early  autumn. 
Shulta  Burfaoed  with  It  In  Nlxon'a  preeenoe 
at  a  mld-OetotMr  meeting  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Boonomlc  Policy. 

There  mas  no  Immartlat*  support  for 
BhultB  at  that  meeting,  but  It  waa  not  kxig 
In  oomlng.  By  Noyetnber,  ICoCracken  believed 
the  UgtKt-money  poUcy  muat  be  Mided 
(though,  (or  public  conaumptlon,  he  denied 
It  leat  he  give  the  Impmeilnn  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlod  waa  backing  away  ftotn  the  fight  against 
Inilatlon).  In  a  meeting  of  the  Quadrlad, 
ICcCraoken  aaked  WUUam  IfcGbeaney  Mar- 
tin what  the  ptamp^Obt  were  for  looaenlng  the 
money  acrews.  Martin,  achaduled  to  be  re- 
placed on  January  31  by  Bums,  was  un- 
retpooalve.  But  the  nderal  Reaerre  did 
switch  to  a  leas  restrlcuve  policy  late  In  the 
year — far  too  late  In  the  opinion  of  many 
economists. 

Thus,  IMS  ended  with  the  President's  eoo- 
Domlc  game  plan  disintegrating,  his  ad- 
Tlsen  split,  aiKl  the  econatny  falling.  By 
year's  end,  the  value  of  the  1057-1080  dollar 
bad  slipped  from  81.1  oent«  when  Nixon  took 
power  to  70.7  cents.  And  though  InllatloQ 
was  not  curbed,  unemployment  was  rising 
fast,  and  a  recession  loomed.  Yet  there  was 
no  sense  of  crisis  In  the  Oral  Office.  Buoyed 
by  his  continued  high  popularity,  by  his  suc- 
cesses abroad,  and  by  scattered  off-year  Re- 
publican election  vlctorlea.  Richard  Nixon 
could  not  focus  on  the  speoter  of  economic 
crisis  confronting  him.  Boonotnlc  poUcy  con- 
tinued to  be  made  In  casual  manner  with 
Uttle  regard  for  coDsequences.  The  tax  bUl 
he  signed  to  end  the  year  on  December  30 
was  proof  enough  of  that. 

When  Nixon  early  In  IBOB  joined  the  sweU- 
tng  demand  for  tax  reform,  there  was  little 
thought  of  economic  consequences.  Tax  re- 
form concerned  equity.  It  was  not  part  of  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  Tet  In  pursuing  tax 
r^orm,  the  Administration  could  not  avoid 
making  vitally  important  economic  deel- 
slona.  But  Instead  of  approaching  this  task 
Judiciously.  It  made  these  decisions  in  slap- 
dash fashion,  with  rueful  oonsequencas. 
What  happened  is  another  story,  but  in  the 
end,  at  a  time  when  Nixon  was  trying  his 
best  to  fight  Inflation  and  avoid  recession, 
he  bad  signed  a  bill  that  was  Xtoth  infla- 
Uonary  (because  It  Increased  personal  ex- 
emptions, and  thus  defldt  spending)  and 
recessionary  (because  It  repealed  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  first  sponsored  by  President 
Kexmedy  in  ie<B).  This  had  happened  be- 
cause the  PresldentiB  economic  team  concen- 
trated on  the  economic  aspects  of  tax  reform 
only  belatedly,  and  then  In  a  haphasard 
manner  that  proved  totally  Ineffective. 
Throughout  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
when  the  Democratic  Congress  was  trans- 
muting tax  reform  into  tax  relief,  the  Preal- 
dent  was  remote  from  the  struggle.  Ineffec- 
tive and  Irresolute.  Then  came  his  unful- 
filled threat  to  veto  an  out-of-balance  tax 
blU.  By  aUowlng  bis  bluff  to  be  called,  the 
President  had  suffered  a  leas  of  prestige  al- 
most as  great  as  he  would  have  If  Congress 
had  overridden  one  of  his  vetoes. 

On  the  evening  of  January  30,  1070, 
Richard  Nixon's  first  press  conference  of  the 
haw  year  was  opened  by  Douglas  B.  Cornell  of 
the  Associated  Press,  whose  question  gnnpltl- 
caUy  revealed  bow  much  the  economic  out- 
look had  changed  In  the  month  since  the 
President  had  signed  the  tax  bill : 

"Mr.  President,  for  several  days  I  have 
been  collecting  aome  headlines  that  sort  of 
point  up  the  question  I  would  like  to  put  to 
you 

"  'Big  firms'  1008  profits  down.'  "Dow  aver- 
age hits  new  low  for  three  years.'  'ONP  rise 
halted.'  'Ford  Joins  DM  and  Chrysler  in  work 
cutbacks.  ■  'Wholeaale  prices  show  sharp  rise  ' 
'UB.  Btael  wUl  lalse  sheet  i»lces  P»bruary  1  ■ 


"The  question  is:  how.  sir.  do  you  assess 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  in  for  per- 
hapa  the  worrt  possible  sort  of  economic 
conditions — inflation  and  a  recession?" 

Indeed  key  economic  indicators — industrial 
production,  personal  income,  business  sales, 
real  Gross  National  Product — were  down.  So 
was  the  slumping  stock  market.  Unemploy- 
ment was  on  the  rise.  But  at  the  same  time. 
Interest  ratea  and  prices  continued  to  climb. 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  Kennedy-Johnson 
days,  had  a  name  for  this  combination  of  bad 
economic  news  never  befwe  experienced  In 
America:  Nlxonomlcs. 

MiCracken,  Kennedy,  and  Treasury  Under- 
secretary Dr.  Charls  Walker,  who  spent  loao 
promising  that  an  and  to  inflation  was  Just 
around  the  comer,  now  not  only  reiterated 
those  promises  but  pledged  as  well  that  there 
would  be  no  recession — their  credibility  un- 
dermined by  every  unfulfilled  promise.  Nixon 
Joined  the  parade  of  sunshine  talkers.  In  an- 
swer to  Cornell's  press-conference  question, 
he  said: 

"Our  poUclea  have  been  planned  to  avoid 
a  recession.  I  do  expect  that  the  present  rate 
of  Inflation,  which  was  leas  In  the  second 
half  of  1068  than  in  the  first  half,  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
control  inflation  without  recession." 

Speclflcally,  the  President  promlssd  that 
three  days  later,  he  would  offer  a  bare-bones 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1071. 
The  new  budget,  he  promised,  "will  be  a  ma- 
jor blow  in  stopping  the  Inflation  psychol- 
ogy." That  budget,  in  fact,  was  a  much  more 
serious  attempt  at  austerity  than  his  first  one 
a  year  earlier,  and  that  repreaented  a  major, 
though  temporary,  victory  for  Arthur  Bums. 

Late  in  December,  1068,  Budget  Director 
Mayo  had  reported  to  the  Prealdant  at  San 
Clemente  that  there  was  no  possible  way  to 
cut  expendlturca  deeply  enough  to  balance 
the  new  budget.  But  there  simply  had  to  be 
a  balanced  budget.  Kverybody  in  the  Admin- 
istration now  agreed  with  Milton  Friedman 
that  the  Federal  Beaerve  Board's  tight-money 
policy  must  be  loosened  or  the  economy 
would  strangle.  But  Dr.  Bums,  who  would 
replace  William  MoCheanay  Martin  as  chair, 
man  at  the  Federal  Reserve  on  January  31, 
bad  made  clear  be  could  not  oountemanoe 
an  eaaler  monetary  policy  unless  /Uosi  policy 
were  tight — that  Is,  at  the  bare  miniTnum  « 
balanced  budget.  With  Mayo  pleading  InabU- 
Ity  to  cut  expendlturea  enough,  new  revenue 
would  be  needed  for  a  balance.  The  Treasury 
came  up  with  a  •4.S  billion  painless  tax  pack- 
age: a  speedup  In  eatate-  and  gift-tax  collec- 
tions and  hl^er  excises  on  liquor,  tobacco, 
and  gaaollne.  Nixon  promptly  bought  ths 
package. 

But  not  Arthur  Bums.  To  make  fiscal 
policy  properly  tight  enough  was  not  only  a 
matter  of  a  balanced  budget  but  at  a  prop- 
erly halanoed  budgst,  be  told  the  President, 
and  Aot  a  budget  balanced  through  aome 
patchwork  tax  gtounlcks.  The  implication 
was  clear.  Thare  would  be  no  easing  of  policy 
at  the  .Federal  Reserve  nnlan  the  last  drop 
of  blood  was  squeeaad  out  of  expendlturea. 
NlxoQ  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
the  Burns  route  whan  be  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  San  Olemanta  In  time  for  a 
January  13  meeting  of  the  Oablnat.  Although 
It  lasted  three  and  ooe-half  hours,  it  was  a 
pro  forma  affair.  Mayo  pleaded  Xbatt,  the  bud- 
get was  uncuttable,  supported  by  Kennedy. 
E  ^ns's  position  was  voiced  with  great  pas- 
sion by  his  usual  aoolyte,  Oeorge  Romney, 
who  exhortad  his  colleagues  to  cut  evan 
deeper  Into  thalr  own  budgets  and  capped  his 
plea  by  an  astonishing  sermon  calling  on  all 
mambers  of  the  Oablnat,  amd  the  Prealdant. 
to  taka  a  30  peiceot  pay  cut.  "This  is  going 
to  make  ow  as  popular  *m  a  skunk  at  a  Sun- 
day school  ptenlc."  be  said,  and  be  was 
right.'  Soon  aftar  the  meeting,  Nixon  ordered 
anguished  department  beads  to  make  still 
greater  cuts  to  achieve  a  Bums-style  bal- 


ance. When  the  budget  was  sent  to  Congress 
on  Feburary  3,  it  called  for  a  81,3  blUlon 
surplus. 

Arthur  Bums  iMd  dMuonstxatad  that, 
blessed  with  the  massive  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Raserve  System,  he  now  had  leverage 
with  the  President  that  he  never  had  as 
Counselor.  But  the  victory  was  one  year 
too  late.  NUEon,  Bums,  and  everybody  else 
sitting  around  the  CWblnet  table  on  January 
13  refused  to  face  the  grim  reality  that  there 
waa  no  poaaible  way  to  balance  the  budget, 
either  the  Mayo-Kennedy  way  or  the  Bums- 
Romney  way.  The  economic  rot  of  recession 
was  at  so  advanced  a  stage  that  tax  receipts 
were  already  falling  precipitately,  which  ex- 
plained why  the  tat  86.S  billion  budget  sur- 
plus projected  by  Nixon  in  his  first  budget 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1070.  had  dis- 
appeared and  would  end  up  as  a  83.8  billion 
deficit.  As  for  the  1071  budgat,  the  81. 3  bU- 
llon  surplus  biillled  through  by  Bun>s  never 
had  a  chance.  The  recession-Induced  loss  of 
revenue  would,  Instead,  create  a  deficit  to 
rival  Lyndon  Johnson's  wcHvt. 

The  President  would  not  admit  It,  but  the 
game  plan  was  dead.  Kven  before  Buma  for- 
mally replaced  Martin,  the  tlght-mooey  pol- 
icy at  the  Federal  Reserve  wae  quietly  aban- 
doned. Bums;  in  charge  made  sure  that  the 
badly  needed  money  kept  flowing  Into  the 
banking  asytem.  By  early  spring.  It  waa  ob- 
vious that  a  massive  budget  deficit,  in  ex- 
cess of  81S  bUBon,  was  In  the  works  (thou^ 
Administration  officials  still  piously  denied 
it).  If  a  recession  loomed  and  neither  the 
Federal  Raserve  nor  the  budget  was  now 
being  used  to  flgbit  inflation,  what  could  be 
done?  More  and  more,  Nixon ^  economic 
team  was  doing  what  would  have  been  In- 
conoelvabie  a  yev  earlier — looking  hard 
at  an  incomes  policy. 

Bum's  move  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  bad  not  stopped  him  Cram  lobbying  for 
an  inoomes  policy,  vigorously  supported  by 
Romitey.  By  IiCay,  the  combination  of  rising 
unemployaaent  and  rising  inflaUan  led  to  a 
desperate  attempt  to  change  the  game  plan 
toward  adopting  a  modest  inoomes  policy. 
The  President  had  decided  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress to  the  nsjtlon  on  the  eooootny  in  mid- 
June,  and  this  could  be  the  vehicle  for  a 
major  tum  in  policy. 

Arthur  Bums  led  off  the  campaign  on 
May  10  with  a  major  policy  speech  to  the 
Amertoan  Bankars  Aasodatlociis  Monetary 
Conference  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  urging 
a  form  of  voluntary  conitrols  aa  the  only  way 
to  fight  Inflation  without  riaking  "a  very 
serious  business  recession."  Second-  and 
third-level  officials  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Budget  Bureau,  meeting  wtth  their  oounter- 
parta  ttom  the  Couiu^  of  Knonomic  Ad- 
visers (In  groups  called  Troika  n  and  TTotka 
HI),  began  pressing  for  an  incomes  policy. 
On  May  38,  Dr.  Walker  wM»t  on  NBC^  roday 
show  to  aay  be  saw  "merit"  in  a  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  JavMs  of  New  York  tbat  w<ould 
instruct  the  Council  al  Boonomlc  Adviaers  to 
analyse  and  publicise  wage  and  price  deci- 
sions to  qwtllgbt  Inflationary  Increases — the 
rudimentary  start  of  an  inoomes  poUtcj. 

On  June  6,  Maurice  Mann,  a  professional 
economist  and  poUtlcal  Independent  who 
bad  been  recntlted  by  Mayo  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland  to  become 
Assistant  Budget  Dtreetor.  addressed  a  Waah- 
ington  meeting  of  the  Rural  Beotrlc  Cooper- 
ative Aasodatlon  and  brou^M  out  what  was 
happening  inside  the  Administration.  Speak- 
ing without  notes,  Itenn  described  the  gov- 
ernment eoooomlats  aa  divided  Into  two 
canq)a— one  oamp  for  continued  tlgbtt  flsoal 
and  monetary  policy,  ths  other  oamp  for  at- 
tacking inflation  with  an  Incomas  policy 
because  the  present  policy  was  "an  abysmal 
falltire."  Mann  left  no  doubt  he  was  in  the 
second  group.  Nat  until  he  had  finished 
speaking  did  he  reallae  that  a  reporter. 
Murray  Seeger  of  the  Los  Angeles  TimeM,  was 
preeent. 

Hobart  Rowen,  buslnees  and  financial  edl- 
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tor  of  the  Waahlngton  Port,  read  Seeger's 
story  on  the  Los  Angeles  Time*  news  wire 
and  cornered  Mann  two  days  later  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbla  Bankers  Association's  an- 
nual convention  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 
Mann  then  clearly  told  Rowen  what  no  Ad- 
ministration official  bad  dared  to  admit  up 
to  that  point:  the  Nixon  game  plan  had 
slowed  down  the  economy  without  stopping 
Inflation,  and  "an  additional  step" — ^that  is, 
a  moderate  Incomes  policy — would  be  help- 
ful. 

To  the  outside  world,  all  this  sound  and 
fury  surely  was  a  preliminary  barrage  i»«- 
parlng  everyone  for  a  radical  ahift,  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  mid-June  speech.  But  the  out- 
side world  little  knew  how  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration functioned.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
agitation  for  an  inoomes  policy  canw  frwn 
aeoond-echelon  officials  at  the  Treasury  and 
Budget  Bureau  operating  without  the  sanc- 
Uon  of  their  bosses.  Walker  endorsed  the 
Javlts  bill  without  telling  Kennedy;  Mann 
did  not  have  Mayo's  ^>arklng  when  he  pub- 
licly endorsed  an  Inoomes  policy  (in  fact, 
his  knuckles  were  later  rapped  in  a  tele- 
phone call  from  White  House  aide  Peter 
nanlgan). 

Among  ofllclals  with  direct  a^ess  to  the 
President,  only  Bums  favored -^Ln  Inoomes 
policy,  and  he  made  no  iM^ogress  in  early 
May  when  he  again  proposed  voluntary  con- 
trols to  the  President.  Kennedy  and  Mayo 
were  passive  and  seemingly  uninterested  In 
the  entire  debate.  Paul  McCracken  publicly 
denounced  Bums's  initiative.  He  admitted 
privately  it  might  have  merit  but  protested 
vigorously  that  the  Ooimcll  was  not  equipped 
to  oversee  wage-price  decisions  aa  envisioned 
in  the  JavlU  bill.  If  Nixon  needed  any  fur- 
ther justification  for  opposing  Bums,  it  came 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz.  By 
the  spring  of  1070,  Shultz's  unsmiling, 
slightly  Intimidating  manner  had  made  him 
a  force  to  reckon  with.  Now  the  Secretary 
turned  his  new  influence  with  the  President 
against  an  Incomes  policy.  It  would  not 
work,  he  argued,  and  besides  that,  it  would 
lead  to  shameful  abandonment  of  the  game 
plan  by  tending  to  justify  a  reckless  binge  of 
deficit  spending.  Indeed,  Shultz  told  Nixon, 
the  Hot  Springs  speech  by  Bums  advocating 
an  Incomes  policy  was  Inflationary  In  Itself. 
It  would  Impel  businessmen  to  raise  prices 
quickly  be/ore  an  Incomes  policy  was  Insti- 
tuted. 

With  that  lineup,  the  fln&l  draft  of  the 
q>eech  handed  Nixon  for  his  final  editing 
and  rewriting  did  not  contain  anything  that 
even  went  so  far  in  the  direction  of  an  in- 
comes policy  as  the  very  mild  Javlts  bill. 
A  baby  step  was  the  announcement  of  peri- 
odic Infiatlon  Alerts  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  "to  call  atten- 
tion to  outstanding  cases  of  price  or  wage 
increase" — in  othw  words,  jawboning  after 
the  fact."  It  was  a  slight  departure  from 
total  laisaeE-falre  on  wages  and  prices  but 
a  bitter  disappointment  for  many  who  had 
hoped  for  a  major  departure.  In  his  qjeech 
to  the  nation  over  radio  and  television  at 
noon  on  June  17,  the  President  once  again 
Indulged  his  deeply  f^t  bias  against  gov- 
ernment interference  in  wage-price  decisions 
In  prose  unmistakably  his  own. 

"Now,  I  realize  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  get  satisfaction  out  of  seeing  an  in- 
dividual businessman  or  labor  leader  called 
on  the  carpet  and  brow-beaten  by  Govern- 
ment officials.  But  we  cannot  protect  the 
value  of  the  dollar  by  passing  the  buck. 
That  sort  of  grandstanding  dlstmcts  atton- 
tion  from  the  real  cause  of  inflation  and  It 
can  be  a  dangerous  misuse  of  the  power  of 
Government." 

It  wae  as  if  the  past  eighteen  months  of 
deepening  failure  had  not  occurred,  as  11 
Arthur  Bums  had  not  made  serious  pro- 
posals that  had  nothing  to  do  with  "brow- 
beating" anybody  or  "grandstanding,"  as  If 
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serious  economists  in  hl^own  Administra- 
tion were  not  turning  toward  an  incomes 
policy.  Never  did  the  failure  of  communi- 
cation between  the  President  and  the  ex- 
perts In  bis  own  Administration  come 
through  more  clearly. 

A  few  days  before  that  speech,  the  Praal- 
dent  took  a  step  that  further  militated 
agalnat  an  incomes  policy  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

In  Decemter,  1008,  Nixon  bad  briefed 
Robert  Mayo  on  the  details  of  a  major  re- 
organlaation  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  not  to  be  puUlcly  disclosed  un^ 
the  next  spring,  that  would  transform  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  into  a  new  Office  of 
BCanagement  and  Budget  (OMB) .  with  great- 
ly enhanced  authority  for  managing  the  en- 
tire federal  government,  m  one  of  those 
countless  misunderstandings,  derived  from 
Nixon's  often  oblique  manner  of  oonversa- 
tlon.  Mayo  got  the  idea  that  the  Job  would 
be  his.  In  fact,  however,  the  President  bad 
no  intention  of  giving  a  poet  of  such  vast 
and  pervasive  power  to  a  man  with  whom 
be  had  little  rapport  and  In  whom  he  had 
no  great  oonfldenoe.  But  he  said  nothing 
of  this  to  Mayo.  Mayo  did  not  learn  the 
President's  real  frame  of  tninti  until  be  re- 
ceived a  ttfephone  call  from  a  White  House 
aide  on  June  8.  1870.  The  aide  bluntly  in- 
formed Mayo  that  the  Prealdent  on  June 
10  would  name  George  Shultx  as  director 
of  OMB,  with  Mayo  shimted  off  with  the 
tiae  of  Coxmaelor  (retaining  Cabinet  rank) , 
obviously  a  way  station  while  he  found  other 
employment.*  There  was  no  telei^one  call 
from  Nixon  himself. 

The  humiliation  of  Robert  Mayo  was  trans- 
cended by  the  elevation  of  George  Shultz. 
Having  managed  to  impress  the  President 
and  shape  his  policies  while  operating  from 
the  bureaucratic  backwater  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, be  now  had  unlimited  possibilities 
functioning  from  the  White  House  as  general 
manager  for  the  entire  federal  government. 
Replacing  Mayo  on  the  Quadrlad.  he  would 
become  the  dominant  force  whose  influence 
would  far  eclipse  that  of  McCracken,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Bums.  Behind  his  back,  some  of 
the  government's  top  economists  belittled 
Sbulte,  describing  him  as  an  academic  pro- 
ficient in  the  study  of  wage  structuring  but 
not  in  macroeconomics.  They  questioned  his 
competence  to  be  the  President's  most  in- 
fluential adviser  on  what  had  become  his 
most  serious  domestic  problem.  But  that 
Shultz  waa  his  most  influential  economic 
adviser  could  be  denied  by  nobody.  In  terms 
of  mid- 1870,  that  meant  an  end  to  any  Im- 
mediate hopes  for  a  meaningful  incomes 
policy,  because  Shultz's  doctrinaire  opposi- 
tion to  it  would  only  reinforce  Nixon's  emo- 
tional bias  against  it.  Maurice  Mann,  one  of 
the  most  forceful  advocates  of  an  incomes 
policy,  quickly  perceived  the  incompatibility 
of  his  own  economic  views  and  Shultz's,  and 
quietly  left  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  gov- 
ernment. Walker  and  other  Treasury  officials 
pushing  for  an  Incomes  policy  went  under- 
ground. At  the  Federal  Reserve,  Arthur  Burns 
bided  his  time. 

Through  the  summer  and  autximn  of  1870, 
inflation  and  recession  worsened  together  to 
stunt  hopes  for  significant  Republican  gains 
In  November.  By  summer,  nothing  coiild  be 
done  in  time  for  that  year's  elections  about 
either  inflation  or  recession.  In  all  fairness 
to  Nixon  and  his  economic  advisers,  they  bad 
Inherited  from  Lyndon  Johnson  a  raging  In- 
flation tbat  might  have  persisted  against 
any  proposed  remedy,  including  an  Incomes 
policy.  Nor  was  the  Intensity  of  the  recession 
wholly  attributable  to  the  NUon  game  plan : 
the  United  Auto  Workers  struck  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  on  September  14,  closing 
plants  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  deepen- 
ing economic  distress. 

Yet.  pervading  all  the  bad  luck  was  a  cer- 
tain thoughtless  separation  between  dream 
and  reality. 

In  November  6,  1870.  two  days  after  the 


congressional  elections,  ■^g^'^t  began  pour- 
ing out  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  a  change  in  the  economic 
game  plan  was  In  <»der.  "Boonomlc  p<^icy 
like  other  (policies)  has  to  be  responsive  to 
the  nation  wlB,"  said  Paul  McCrackau,  chair- 
man of  the  Council.  Two  days  latar,  ajyithw 
naember  of  the  CouncU,  HertMrt  St^n,  flatly 
predicted  a  return  to  full  employment  by 
mid- 1073.  What  the  Council  members  ware 
proposing  was  clear  enough:  a  switch  to  an 
expansionary  economic  pi^cy  to  flght  the 
recession  and  give  up  the  strug^e  against 
inflation.  That  would  be  an  attack  on  one 
of  the  two  serpent  heads  of  Nlxonomlcs — the 
one  that  had  caused  by  far  Vie  most  rtamagr 
In  the  just  completed  election.  Rsptrtdlcan 
ptrilticlans  who  had  suffered  badly  In  1070 
and  feared  even  worse  for  1873  ware  pleading 
for  an  all-out  attack  on  the  recession. 

At  the  Treasury,  Secretary  Kennedy  and 
Under-Secretary  Walker  were  appalled.  They 
argued  privately  that  victory  over  Inflation 
was  in  sight  if  only  the  government  did  not 
panic  by  throwing  more  fuel  on  the  tire. 
After  all,  the  Treastuy  men  reasoned,  the 
recession  that  had  been  induced  in  a  so  far 
unsuccessful  effort  to  alow  down  inflation 
had  already  done  its  damage  to  the  President 
and  the  party.  Why  make  the  switch  now 
after  the  election  loesses?  There  would  be 
enough  time  to  step  up  the  economy,  if  need 
be,  before  the  1073  election.  That  line  only 
showed  how  out  of  touch  with  the  White 
House  David  Kennedy  had  become.  For  in 
fact.  McCracken  and  Stein  were  reflecting 
Richard  Nixon's  views,  'niese  had  hardened 
long  before  the  election,  but  the  President 
had  kept  silent  about  them. 

In  part,  the  change  was  due  to  the  growing 
Influence  of  George  Shulta,  who  had  taken 
over  as  director  of  the  newly  reorganised 
Office  of  Management  and  But^et  on  July  1. 
A  clue  to  the  revised  standings  In  relative 
power  at  the  White  House  came  in  late  sum- 
mer during  a  visit  to  Nixon  by  Senator  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas.  tXAe  expressed  chagrin  at  hU 
inability  to  contact  I>Tealdentlal  Counsel 
John  Ehrllchman  and  told  Nixon  he  would 
like  to  meet  him  some  day.  "EhrUchman?"  re- 
torted the  President.  "Dont  worry  about 
him."  Then,  picking  up  bis  telephone,  he 
said:  "111  put  you  in  touch  with  somebody 
who  really  counts:  Oeorge  Shultz." 

As  one  who  really  counted,  Shulta  was 
able  to  Implant  his  economic  views  on  Nixon 
as  nobody  else  had  in  the  first  two  yean  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  By  November, 
1070.  Shultz  had  coovlnoed  Nixon  of  the 
worth  of  these  economic  views: 

Full-Employment  Budget:  An  old  propoeal 
by  liberal  economists  for  the  past  generation, 
in  envisioned  the  budget  being  balanced 
when  expenditures  were  no  higher  than  rev- 
enue would  be  if  there  were  full  employment 
(that  Is,  unemployment  no  higher  than 
about  4  percent) .  Thtis,  with  unemployment 
well  over  6  percent,  the  President  oould  claim 
a  budget  balanced  on  the  full-employment 
theory,  even  though.  In  fact,  there  would  be 
a  substantial  budget  deficit— sheer  heresy 
for  a  conservative  Republican. 

Money-Supply  txpansion:  As  a  doctrinaire 
exponent  of  Professor  Milton  medman's 
theories,  Shultz  wanted  the  money  supply 
expanded  at  a  steady  rate  and  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  Federal  ^ieserve  Board  under 
Arthur  Bum's  leadership  was  approving. 

Incomes  Policy:  In  a  alight  break  with 
Nixon's  Iron  opposition  to  any  Inocxnes  policy 
of  slgnlflc&nce,  Shultz  was  advocating  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  down  prices  and  wages  by  with- 
drawing arUflcl&l  government  supports — such 
as  Import  quotas  and  labor  luiion  privileges — 
but  in  no  other  way.  That  meant  continued 
opposition  to  Bum's  propoeal  for  a  return  to 
wage-price  guldeposts. 

Long  l>efore  election  day,  Nixon  was  com- 
mitted to  an  expansionary  p<^cy  that  would 
run  a  oonsidetable  deficit,  saying  nothing 
about  it  only  because  of  his  adamant  i>oUtloa2 
position  that  conceding  that  anything  at  all 
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wa«  wrong  wltb  Um  woonomy  would  b«  pt&y- 
InC  Into  DemocrMlc  batuU.  Tbe  TnmaMrft 
poBt-clacUan  o|>po«ltton  erumplad  qulekljr. 

But  Um  NUon-StuiltB  plmos  for  mocvBy- 
supply  axiMUMtoa  and  inoom—  poUey  nn  Into 
troubl*  fiRxn  Arthur  Bm»,  wtM  hMl  neom^ 
mwMUd  a«o«g«  SliultB  M  StcrKary  of  Latjor 
but  fait  blm  UuMKquat*  m  an  Mooamut  to 
b«  (nnd  (1— tgnwr  of  th«  nation's  •ooootnlc 
poUcjr.  On  til*  morxUac  of  Hovambar  30  in  a 
maatlnc  at  tha  Wblta  Houaa,  Nixon,  rafl acting 
ShultB'a  Tlaiwpotnt,  urgad  Bursa  to  cspand 
tba  monay  aupply  at  a  faatar  rata.  In  wapnnaa, 
Buma  riltaratad  hla  old  pnaitlnn  that  aoma 
Inonroaa  policy,  aoma  gorafximaat  laaliiiiU  on 
wagaa  and  prloaa,  vaa  aaoaaaary.  Aa  a  apart  flc 
•xainf>la.  ha  uigad  praaldantlal  auapanalcn  of 
tha  D«Tla-Baoon  Act,  anauilng  that  oon- 
atnictlon  wulww  on  fadaral  projacta  gat  tba 
blgh  praTalllng  union  wage  rataa.  That  sua- 
panaton  would  ba  a  big  atlck  to  preaaura  the 
building  tradaa  uolcaia  to  bold  down  their  in- 
flattntiary  waga  aattlamenta. 

In  tha  aarly  months  of  1971.  Nijum  adgad 
arar  ao  oautloualy  cloaar  to  a  working  in- 
oomea  poUcy.  Ha  foroad  a  partial  rollback  of 
a  Batbaafaam  Btati  prlca  increaaa  by  threat- 
anlag  to  and  tha  Import  quota  on  foreign 
staal,  a  withdrawal  of  artlfldal  goTenmient 
aid  that  would  have  fallen  within  tha  boun- 
darlea  of  Shulta's  doctrinal  approval.  Nixon 
finally  did  auapand  Oavla-Baoon  aftar  fliat 
weighing  a  flat  fl'aei  on  oooatructlon-indua- 
try  wagaa  and  prlcaa  propoaed  by  Jamaa 
Hortgann — ShuHa't  h&nd-plckad  auooaaacr  aa 
Sacretary  of  lAbor — but  oppoaad  by  Shultz. 
Tbla  ended  Nixon's  adamant  opposition 
through  his  first  two  years  aa  Pnatdant  to 
Interrantlon  in  wage- price  declatona  but  waa 
nowhora  near  a  full-scale  poUcy  to  hold  down 
wagea  and  prlcaa  on  a  systematic  basis. 

Tba  question  poaad  nearty  two  years  ear- 
lier, whether  Blchard  Nixon  would  rather 
fight  Inflation  than  ba  tf eotad  to  a  aacond 
term,  waa  now  being  anawerad.  While  de- 
fending the  battered  old  game  plan  and  de- 
claring that  "tha  wont  of  Inflation  is  over," 
the  Prealdant  waa  really  abandoning  the 
gama  plan  and  aaylng  that  Inflation  waa  far 
lb«  leaaar  evil  whan  compared  with  receaalon. 
Tb»  way  in  which  the  fight  agalnat  infiatlon 
waa  being  placed  In  a  waconrtary  position  be- 
came clear  when  the  budget  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1073,  waa  submitted  to  Oon- 
gresa  on  January  39,  1971.  The  deficit  was 
calculated  at  $11.8  biUlon  (under  the  full- 
employment  budget  concept,  it  would  bave 
brought  a  surplus  of  9100  mUUon  had  the 
country  been  at  full  employment,  said  the 
Prealdant).  But  thla  waa  baaed  on  revenue 
generated  by  an  economy  at  the  level  of  a 
91086  bilUon  Oroaa  National  Product— a  ludi- 
crously high  figure,  in  the  opUdon  of  most 
economlsta.  In  truth,  everybody  waa  sure  that 
the  deficit  would  be  around  920  billion,  pro- 
ducing acme  940  billion  in  red-ink  apending 
for  two  yean,  with  the  budget  running  wild. 
out  at  oontiol,  for  the  yean  ahead.  That  was 
the  true  extent  of  the  game  plan's  abandon- 
ment. 

Equally  important  aa  this  switch  to  an  ex- 
pansionary policy  in  ita  implications  for  the 
future  waa  a  change  at  vast  importance  in 
Nixon's  economic  team  made  Just  after  the 
election.  The  Prealdant  determined  that  Da- 
vid Kennedy's  disappointing  tenure  at  the 
Treasury  had  to  come  to  an  end.  Kennedy, 
scarcely  a  Hlckel  or  a  Romney  in  his  self- 
effacing  manner,  waa  happy  enough  to  leave 
a  post  that  had  become  increasingly  unpleas- 
ant. To  replace  him,  Nixon  wanted  somebody 
who  oo\Ud  dynamically  and  actively  sell  bis 
new.  ezpanalTe  economic  program  (along  with 
hia  new  leglalaUve  propoaals)  to  the  pr««8. 
the  Oongreaa.  the  bualneaa  community,  and 
the  nation.  Dr.  Charls  Walker,  who  in  two 
yean  had  performed  moet  of  Kennedy's  du- 
ties in  dealing  with  Congreas  and  the  preas. 
fit  that  description  perfectly  and  was  eager 
for  the  advancement.  But  the  tax  reform 
fight  had  left  bad  blood  between  Walker  and 


White  Houaa  atdaa  John  EbrUciunan  and 
Peter  Flanlgan.  who  suoceaafully  convinced 
Nixon  that  Walker  would  be  a  mistake.  Thay 
wanted  a  pramlziant  bank  prealdant  from 
Wall  Street  or  the  West  Coast.  But  after  the 
David  Kennedy  experience,  the  Prealdant  was 
wary  of  baakara.  Bealdaa,  with  his  love  for 
novelty,  and  frustrated  by  the  premature  det- 
onation of  the  bombabell  he  bad  hoped  to 
set  off  by  making  Patrick  Moynlhan  nnnhfit- 
sador  to  the  United  Nations,  Nixon  wanted  a 
surprise  that  would  atim  Washington  and, 
perhapa,  ^lerglaa  hla  drowsy  Administration 
for  the  two  yean  ahead. 

John  B.  Connally's  performance  on  the 
Aah  Council  on  Oovemment  Reorganisation 
impressed  the  President.  X^ka  John  UitchaU, 
Connally  baa  the  impwloua  air  of  author- 
ity, self-poaaeaalon,  and  masterfulneaa  that 
Nixon  lacka,  and  therefore  ao  admlrea  in 
othen.  Soon  after  the  1970  election,  the 
Prealdent  began  commenting  to  close  aides 
about  Oonnally  and  aaklng  their  opinion  of 
him.  But  nobody  faintly  guessed  that  the 
President  was  thinking  about  the  Treasury. 
After  ten  days  and  three  meetings,  Connally, 
who  first  refused  the  }ob,  finally  said  yes.  On 
December  14,  Nixon  had  bis  stunning  stir- 
pzlse. 

From  Nixon's  standpoint  it  made  sense.  He 
finally  had  a  Democrat  In  the  Cabinet,  albeit 
a  very  conaervative  Democrat  who  for  the 
past  decade  bad  led  the  Tory  wing  of  the 
Texas  Democratic  Party.  Texas  Republicans 
gasped  at  tha  betrayal  by  Nixon  in  bestowing 
this  honor  on  their  great  enemy,  but  Con- 
nally's prssence  in  the  Nixon  Administration 
could  only  help  the  President's  chances  to 
carry  Texas  in  1973,  which  might  be  vital  to 
his  n-electlon.  He  added  strength  to  a  Cabi- 
net that  waa  weak  and  would  become  weaker 
when  BCltchell  resigned  to  become  campaign 
manager  for  1973.  And  here  waa  a  Stetaon- 
waarlng  supeisaleaman  who  could  make 
Nixon's  economic-progreaa  game  plan  plau- 
sible to  the  Nation.  The  only  drawback  was 
John  Connally's  lack  of  quallflcatton  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An  able  lawyer, 
businessman,  and  politician,  be  had  no  famil- 
iarity with  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs.  But 
that  was  scarcely  relevant;  there  had  not  for 
a  long  time  been  a  Secretary  better  qualified 
than  David  Kennedy,  and  look  what  hap- 
pened to  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  nobody  could  be  sure 
whether  the  mistakes  of  1969  and  1970  woiUd 
cost  Richard  Nixon  a  second  term.  Despite  all 
the  heavy  deficit  spending,  unem,ployment 
remained  over  0  percent  in  early  ICay  and  the 
busineas  recovery  was  sluggish.  Not  even  op- 
timists felt  that  imemployment  wovild  fall 
below  S  percent  before  election  day.  1973.  The 
best  news  was  the  economic  consensus  that 
1973  would  be  a  pretty  good  year,  though 
how  good  waa  a  matter  of  sharp  debate.  The 
Davls-Baoon  suspension  was  called  off  in  re- 
turn for  construction  labor's  agreement  to 
negotiate  limits  on  wage  increasea,  perhaps 
the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  on  the  incomes  policy 
that  Nixon  had  resisted  for  so  long.  The  nte 
of  infiatlon  had  alowed,  but  not  noticeably  so 
In  the  opinion  of  the  consumer  (the  1967- 
1969  dollar  now  having  dropped  in  value  to 
71.8  cents  compared  with  81.1  cents  when 
Nixon  took  office).  At  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Arthur  Bums  was  being  forced  to  slow  down 
the  rate  of  money  expansion  with  the  attend- 
ant danger  of  boosting  interest  rates  and 
slowing  down  the  recovery.  It  was  a  mixed 
picture,  better  than  the  previous  dreary  au- 
tumn but  not  aa  good  as  It  could  be. 

Nor  were  the  personal  power  relationships 
clear.  Oonnally  was  now  the  only  nonecon- 
omlst,  the  only  btislnessman,  and  the  only 
politician  on  a  Quadrlad  of  strong  men.  join- 
ing economists  Shultz,  Bums,  and  Mc- 
Cracken.  Unlike  them,  bis  mind  was  open  on 
almoet  all  econonUc  questions.  (Arthur  Bums 
confided  to  friends  that  he  thought  Connally 
waa  "educable.")  How  he  would  act  in  crtsis 


waa  aabody's  gusss.  He  sided  with  Bums  and 
agalnat  licCracken  and  Shults  in  being  will- 
ing to  propoae  panonal  tax  reductions  and  a 
reinstatsmant  of  the  business  Investment  tax 
credit  If  nacawaary  to  atlmulate  the  economy. 
In  late  April,  Connally  sharply  criticised  a 
prlme-intareat-rate  increase  by  the  nation's 
banks  while  it  was  being  defended  by  lic- 
Cracken. But  he  was  so  concerned  with  emar- 
genoy  asalgnmanta  (such  aa  the  controver- 
alal  plan  to  ball  out  the  baleaguarad  Lockheed 
Corporation)  that  his  overall  power  position 
was  uncertain.  His  strength  against  Shultz 
had  not  really  been  teated.  Navartbeless,  with 
his  direct  aoceaa  to  the  Prealdent  assurad,  the 
certainty  was  that  he  would  act  and  act  un- 
fettered by  doctriiM.  That  would  be  some- 
thing new  in  President  Nixon's  management 
of  the  economy. 

Foonfons 

<  In  an  eloquent  passage  in  The  Making  of 
the  President:  199>,  White  gave  his  own  views 
of  inflation:  "As  In  other  inflations  I  have 
lived  through,  notably  thoee  in  China  during 
the  war,  and  Qermany  and  France  after  the 
war,  the  beginning  ravagea  an  almoet  un- 
notlceable.  Indeed,  pleasant.  As  Inflation  con- 
tinues, however,  it  changes  moralities,  it  de- 
stroys reason  Itself.  Prosperity  opens  oppor- 
tunities; inflation  iirges  haste  in  using  them. 
Not  saving,  but  shrewd  spending  becomes  the 
mark  of  wisdom  In  ^riannlng;  the  'operatora,' 
not  the  creators,  thrive.  It  divides  thoee  who 
can  manipulate  from  thoee  locked  into  fixed 
Incomes  who  see  their  resources  dwindling 
and  their  savings  shrinking,  who  are  helpless 
to  recapture  their  share  of  rising  well-being. 
Above  all.  It  victimizes  the  poor,  the  old  and 
those  who  have  planned  ahead.  Inflation  is, 
at  the  beginning,  a  technical  problem  of  pub- 
lic finance — and  In  the  end  raises  problems 
of  morality,  of  the  disciplining  of  indtil- 
gences  artificially  Incubated  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  values." 

*  The  Quadrlad  consists  of  the  four  top  eco- 
nomic officials  of  the  government :  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Prealdent 's  Council  of  Economic  Advlsen. 
The  Troika  consists  of  the  three  top  eco- 
nomic officials  of  the  Administration:  the 
Quadrlsd  less  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  an  independent  cAclal  serv- 
ing a  fixed  term  and  not  a  member  of  the 
Administration. 

■  This  euphoric  mood  of  high  tncMnes  and 
quick  proflts  made  It  difllciilt  for  Nixon's  tal- 
ent scouts  to  lure  young  business  executives 
to  middle-level  government  Jobs  after  the 
1988  election.  "The  money  tree  Is  running  in 
New  Tork,  and  the  young  fellows  want  to  t^ 
it  rather  than  come  down  to  Washington," 
said  one  such  talent  scout. 

'Actually,  the  size  of  the  8\irplus  was  ex- 
aggerated by  a  new  accounting  method  (rec- 
ommended by  a  citizens'  commission  headed 
by  David  Kennedy)  that  bad  taken  effect  on 
January  1,  1988,  and  for  the  flnt  time 
counted  Social  Security  trust  funds  as  part 
of  the  budgetary  picture.  For  example,  John- 
son's calamitous  938.1  billion  deficit  would 
have  been  936.1  under  the  new  system. 

■  In  the  same  speech,  Kennedy  warned  that 
wage  and  price  controls  might  be  used  ss  the 
ultimate  weapon  to  curb  inflation  if  all  else 
failed.  Since  Nixon  had  unequivocally  ruled 
out  such  contn^,  the  White  House  was  not 
pleaaed  with  Kennedy's  attempt  to  dramatize 
the  Administration's  concern  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

•The  six-month  rejHieve  scarcely  blunted 
the  fury  of  the  governors  at  Colorado 
Springs.  Typical  waa  the  reaction  of  Gover- 
nor Tom  ICcOall  oi  Oregon,  a  Republican, 
who  said  he  was  "horrified"  by  the  cutback, 
then  added:  "It  would  stop  infiatlon,  but  It 
might  also  stop  the  eoonomy  in  Ita  tracks." 

'  Romney  voluntarily  took  the  36  percent 
pay  reduction  though  no  other  Cabinet  i 
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her  followed  his  sxample.  On  May  20,  his 
wife,  Lencve.  told  the  Detroit  press  that  it 
bad  resulted  In  some  penny-pinching:  "We 
don't  take  vacations,  we  dont  have  a  maid 
and  George  helps  me  with  the  dishes." 

•  Mccracken  issued  the  first  Infiatlon  Alert 
on  August  8,  1970,  a  123-page  document  de- 
scribing wage  increasea  In  the  trucking  and 
oonatrucUon  industries  and  price  increasee 
for  cigarettes,  rubber,  and  electric  power  as 
oontrtbutlng  to  the  cost  of  living.  Its  Impact 
on  public  opinicm  was  invisible. 

*  This  now  made  four  Oablnet-nnk  Coun- 
aelocs  at  the  WhHe  House  with  no  duties  or 
responstbllltlea:  Bryce  Harlow,  Moynlhan, 
Rc*>ert  Finoh.  and  Mayo.  However,  on  July  18, 
Mayo  azmounced  he  was  resigning  to  become 
president  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Bank  of 
Chicago. 


CONORE86  OFFERS  HOPE  FOR 
BLACKS 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentteman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Btrnx)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Bfr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  fine  article  by  my  coUeague 
and  neighbor,  Robkkt  Nix,  appeared  in 
the  June  29  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer.  Discussed  in  the  incisive  man- 
ner for  which  Mr.  Nix  is  known  are  the 
important  subjects  of  the  President's  use 
of  his  veto  power  and  ttie  withholding  of 
$12  t^lllon  in  funds  apprt^nlated  by  this 
Congress.  I  commend  my  colleague's 
splendid  artide  to  the  Monbers  of  the 
House: 

Black  Oaitcus  V^wos  tkk  Adm nnsrsATioM : 

Con cxxss  OFms  Hops  pos  Blacks 

(By  RosBT  N.  C.  Nxx) 

Prealdent  Nixon  and  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  esdianged  three  voixuHnous 
documents  In  the  pact  few  months  seeking 
to  ascertain  the  eOoacy  at  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  the  nation's  most  aetlous 
domsstic  problems. 

Itie  result  of  these  esohsnges,  by  no  means 
satisfying,  was  whoUy  predictable. 

Tbe  President,  ss  expected,  defended  hU 
administration's  languid  performance  in  do- 
meatlc  affaln  by  treating  the  caucus'  80  areas 
of  concern  ss  an  exerdae  in  rebuttal. 

Asked  to  initiate  Innovattve  am  tmagliia- 
tlve  new  programa  and  releaae  at  least  part  of 
the  913  billion  in  withheld  fimda  to  expand 
successful  projects,  he  choee  instead  to  codi- 
fy the  palimilly  inadequate  programa  of  fed- 
eral assi stance  with  an  oooaaicmal  hint  at 
some  future  nuance  in  policy. 

The  President's  spedoxis  response  should 
bave  surprlssd  few  who  bave  followed  tiie 
adminlstratlon'a  mtnnslgent  domestic  pol- 
icies— especially  my  12  ooUeagues  of  the 
caucus. 

While  I  am  in  general  agreement  wltti  the 
Ideaa  and  points  expressed  by  the  caucus,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  do  not  become  ao  en- 
raptured by  rhetorical  exerdsss  wltli  the 
Prsaldant  that  we  forget  where  our  real  power 
Uea. 

That  power  is  with  the  Congreaa  and  Ita 
ability  to  respond  evten  when  faced  with 
cftxlurate  oppositton  from  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  aeen  two  very  recent  exam- 
plea  at  Oongreaalonal  Initiative. 

Specifically,  tbeae  were  the  96.6  billion 
Boooomlc  Development  blU  and  the  91  Ml- 
Uon  PuUlc  Servloe  Employment  legislation. 
The  latter  measure  would  create  more  tlian 
160,000  pubUo  servloe  Jobs  in  a  time  of  high 
unemployment,  7000  of  which  would  be 
avallaMe  in  metropolitan  Philadelphia. 

Both  of  theae  measures  cleared  tbe  H«Me 
of  Representatives  over  administration  ob- 
jections and  both  are  reqxmslve  to  the  crisis 


caused  by  a  national  tinemployment  rate  of 
6.2  percent. 

As  in  the  last  CXwgress  there  Is  every  UkeU- 
hood  that  the  President  will  exerdae  his 
veto  power.  He  must  not  be  permitted  to 
succeed  and  it  Is  toward  this  end  that  the 
energies  of  the  caucus  can  best  be  expended. 

Last  March,  when  the  caucus  obtained  its 
long-awaited  meeUng  with  tbe  President  and 
his  advlaers,  I  suggested  that  the  effect  of 
the  nine  prtnclpal  vetoes  of  the  last  COngrsM 
was  to  make  life  a  little  less  tolerable  for 
the  natliMi's  disadvantaged. 

Hose  vetoes,  to  name  a  few,  prevented: 

A  34  percwit  increase  In  appropriations  for 
vocatloniU  sducaUcn  and  a  doubling  of  funds 
to  93.6  billion  for  educationally  deprived 
obildren. 

An  emergency  employment  act  to  create 
300,000  public  service  Jobs  at  a  time  when 
the  un«nployment  rate  was  steadily  climb- 
ing to  its  present  unsoceptable  nte  of  6.3 
percent  of  the  total  work  force. 

An  additional  9360  million  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  sad  Urban  Development  to 
assist  cities  In  the  purctaaae  of  water  and 
sewer  systems. 

To  these  vetoed  bills  can  be  added  billlans 
of  dollan  appropriated  by  tbe  Congrees  but 
withheld  by  the  administration.  Ilieee  in- 
clude: 

9943  mUlion  for  low  rent  pubUc  housing. 

9663  million  for  Model  ClUes  programs. 

9300  million  for  urban  mass  transit. 

931  million  in  Federal  aaalstance  to  edu- 
cation. 

It  can  be  supposed  that  the  unprecedented 
wlthh<Mding  of  913  billion  in  appropriated 
federal  funds  Is  yet  added  pressura  on  the 
Congress  to  adopt  the  admlnlstntion's  gen- 
eral nvenue  sharing  plan. 

The  Congress,  however,  has  voloed  serious 
concerns  to  the  administration's  concept, 
especially  since  the  counterpropossl  offered 
by  WUbur  Mills,  nhalrman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  would  funnel 
f\mds  directly  to  the  clUes  where  the  need  Is 
the  greatest. 

As  is  too  often  the  case,  the  effect  of  this 
dlssgreement  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  Is  to  dtiay  saalstanoe  to  the 
disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

As  the  caucus  noted  in  its  report  of  May  34: 

"By  not  q>ending  urban  fiscal  ftukds  sp- 
pioprtated  for  this  fiscal  year  unUl  next 
fiscal  year  .  .  .  (the)  admlnlstiaUon  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  suffering  of  millions  of 
poor  people  in  order  that  it  may  strategically 
relesLse  funds  at  some  other  time." 

Reflecting  on  the  disturbing  collection  of 
Presidential  vetoes  and  the  unconstitutional 
withholding  of  duly  spproprlated  funds — 
much  of  which  touch  on  some  aq>ect  of  fed- 
eral ssBlstance  to  tbe  disadvantaged — I  be- 
lieve it  Is  fair  to  quesUon  Just  where  the 
heart  of  this  admlnistntion  lies. 

It  does  not  appear  to  reside  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  poor,  the  \mskllled,  the  unedu- 
csted,  the  dlssdvantaged. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES-^S 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Oonzauz)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  cur- 
tain time  jresterday,  we  saw  the  great 
Sharp  flsh  swimming  off  down  the  river, 
having  escaped  the  nets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Tou  will  recall  that  the 
prosecutors  in  the  Department  decided 
that  the  nets  should  be  cut,  so  that  the 
great  Sharp  flsh  would  be  assured  of  get- 
ing  away.  And  so  he  did. 

The  Sharp  flsh,  you  may  recall,  suc- 
ceeded in  diminishing  various  fortunes 
by  about  $12  million.  He  did  this  by  sys- 


tematic looting  of  the  companies  he  con- 
trolled, by  stock  manipulations,  and  by 
assorted  other  schemes  large  and  small. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  rather 
than  going  after  that  Sharp,  has  decided 
to  seek  out  all  the  smaller  flsh  in  hlB 
schemes.  They  seem  to  have  been  trying 
to  tell  us  that  the  best  way  to  catch  the 
little  fish  is  to  let  the  big  one  off  the 
hook.  It  is  sort  of  like  pretending  that 
you  have  the  big  Sharp  when  in  fact  all 
you  have  got  is  a  mess  of  pilot  flsh, 
barnacles,  and  assorted  other  lesser  crea- 
tures. 

Now  you  might  ask  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  cut  its  own  nets.  The 
reason  is  that  they  fear  that  if  they  had 
made  any  effort  to  catoh  the  great  Sharp, 
they  would  have  also  caught  one  of  their 
own,  or  at  least  embarrassed  him. 
Rather  than  do  that,  they  made  a  deal 
with  Sharp,  and  decided  to  settle  for  go- 
ing after  smaller  flsh. 

You  see.  Will  WUson,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  very  long  ago  a  close  member  of  the 
school  that  swam  along  with  Sharp. 

Mr.  Wilson  advised  Sharp,  set  up  some 
of  his  Mggest  deals,  owned  stock  in  his 
enterprises,  and  served  as  counsel  for  a 
couple  of  Sharp's  biggest  ccMnpanles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Wilson's  law  firm  did 
pertiaps  the  bulk  of  its  business  for 
Sharp. 

Of  course,  no  lawyer  works  for  free. 
Mr.  WUbBon  was  on  a  retainer  from  Sharp. 
I  should  say  retainers,  because  be  had 
several  of  them.  His  income  from  these 
retainers  was  substantial.  Just  from 
those  basic  retainers,  and  not  counting 
any  of  his  other  income,  perquisites  or 
emoluments  from  the  Sharp  enterprises. 
Will  Wilson  was  earning  about  $40,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  of  course  been  silent 
about  hts  relationship  with  Mr.  Sharp. 
Silence  is  golden,  they  say — and  his 
taciturnity  in  this  matter  surely  is  golden. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  begin  telling  Just 
what  Mr.  Wilson  did  to  earn  all  that 
money  from  Mr.  Sharp. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  want  to 
dwell  on  Just  how  incredible  the  deal  was 
that  let  Mr.  Sharp  go. 

The  US.  attorney  must  prosecute 
many  cases.  You  might  expect — I  ex- 
pect— and  average  citizens  expect  that 
the  law  will  be  equally  applied  to  all. 
Now  if  an  ordinary  citizen  goes  out  and 
robs  a  store  we  are  not  surprised  if  he 
Is  tried  and  sentenced  to  10  years  or 
20  years  or  more.  We  are  not  shocked 
to  see  petty  criminals  Jailed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  We  are  not  surprised 
too  much  when  an  interstate  chicken 
thief  gets  a  3-year  residency  in  the 
Federal  Jail.  But  we  ought  to  be  surprised, 
shocked,  and  angered  when  a  man  can 
steal  literally  millions  of  dollars  and  get 
a  probated  sentence,  and  a  fine.  In  ex- 
change for  a  plea  of  guilty  on  a  couple 
of  his  very  smallest  crimes,  the  multi- 
million-d<dlar  swindler  gets  complete 
immunity — at  the  request,  no  less,  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Justice. 

Frank  Sharp  made  many  deals,  but 
this  deal  with  the  Justice  Department  was 
the  biggest  bargain  he  ever  got. 

l^e  only  loser  in  this  case  is  the  con- 
cept of  equal  Justice.  You  and  I  know  that 
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this  man  waa  no  ordinary  thief.  He  got 
extraordinary  treatment.  We  have  a 
right  to  know  why. 

I  am  asking  why,  and  I  will  keep  asking 
until  \3m  truth  Is  fully  known  and 
exposed. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    AND    THE 
ECONOBifY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspih)  is  recognised  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
shocked  at  the  administration's  utter 
disregard  for  our  Nation's  economic 
problems.  Unemployment  now  stands 
above  6  percent,  the  highest  in  almost 
10  years,  prices  are  still  rising  at  more 
than  5  percent,  and  yet  the  administra- 
tion is  Jxist  sltuiig  on  the  fence,  not  really 
doing  anything  effective  about  either  un- 
employment or  inflation.  We  have  a  new 
term  to  describe  the  present  state  of  our 
economy:  Stagflation. 

President  Nixon  was  elected  on  the 
promise  of  eliminating  inflation  without 
increasing  imemploymoit.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  possibility  of  such  re- 
sults on  election  eve  in  1068.  Mr.  Nixon 
stated  that  the  only  person  he  wanted 
to  see  unemployed  was  President  John- 
son's chief  economic  adviser.  But  since 
his  election,  over  2,400.000  have  been 
added  to  the  tmemployment  rolls,  and 
there  Is  no  indication  that  inflation  has 
been  controlled. 

In  order  to  reduce  unemployment  the 
real  output  must  Increase  more  than  4i^ 
percent  this  year.  Presently,  it  is  growing 
at  approximately  3V^  percoit  and.  if  this 
continues,  unemployment  will  increase. 
The  President's  attempts  to  stimulate  the 
economy  are  a  dismal  failure,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  projections  made  in 
February  of  this  year.  The  second  quar- 
ter figures  for  ONP  were  a  full  $10  bil- 
lion short  of  the  administration  forecast, 
derived  from  what  most  professional 
economists  call  the  White  House  magic 
monetary  model. 

In  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  February,  administration 
witnesses  repeatedly  defended  the  model 
and  the  tl,065  bilUon  flgure  for  ONP.  No 
profes8l(mal  outside  economists  gave  a 
projection  of  over  11,050  billion.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  adminlstratian 
finally  admitted  that  their  forecast  was 
wrong  and  revised  their  flgxires  down- 
ward to  match  those  of  the  professional 
outside  ec(»Knnlsts. 

The  President's  own  economic  advisers 
now  admit  the  economy  needs  a  strong 
stimulus:  he  has  refused  to  follow  this 
advice. 

Similarly,  administration  witnesses 
previously  claimed  the  President's  budget 
was  expansionary  and  provided  ploity  of 
fiscal  stimulus  to  get  the  stagnated  econ- 
omy going  again.  But  anyone  who  looks 
at  the  budget  can  see  It  is  not  any  more 
stimulative  than  the  1971  fiscal  budget 
that  brought  on  the  recession.  The  full 
employment  surplus  in  both  budgets  is 
almost  exactly  the  same. 

The  majority  of  professional  ecoaio- 
mlsts  outside  the  administration  point 


out  the  budget  needs  an  additional  $8  to 
$12  billion  stimulus  to  get  unemployment 
down  to  Wi  percent  by  the  middle  of 
next  year.  The  administration's  hope  for 
success  Is  based  ujxm  a  so-called  "Jack- 
in-the-box"  theory,  which,  simply  put, 
means  that  all  of  a  sudden,  sometime  In 
the  last  half  of  1971,  consumer  demand 
will  instantly  spurt  upward.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
this  will  take  place.  One  cannot  talk  the 
economy  out  of  a  recession.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  action,  and  some  strong  fis- 
cal stimulus  is  presently  in  order. 

Thursday's  veto  of  the  piibUc  works  bill 
clearly  demonstrates  the  President's  ut- 
ter disregard  for  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployed. The  decision  can  be  termed  only 
as  callous,  and  clearly  demonstrates  a 
stubborn  refusal  on  his  part  to  admit 
that  his  econmnic  policies  have  been  un- 
successful. Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connally  now  tells  us  we  have  to  have  a 
war  to  enjoy  full  employment.  The  Pres- 
ident has  told  the  American  people  that 
the  unemployment  is  resulting  from  the 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
econcxny.  This  proposition,  that  we  can- 
not have  peace  and  prosperity,  is  patently 
absurd.  Japan  is  a  shining  example  of 
how  a  country  can  be  extremely  prosper- 
ous and  yet  spend  almost  nothing  on 
defense. 

The  President's  antl-lnflatlon  policies 
have  done  no  better.  They  have  reduced 
the  rising  price  level  by  only  1  percent 
at  a  cost  of  2  Mi  million  more  unemployed. 
The  President  should  realize  by  now 
that  you  cannot  beat  the  inflation  out 
of  the  economy  by  simply  raising  unem- 
ployment. Sound  economic  policy  is  not 
that  easy  given  the  structure  of  our 
economy. 

Given  the  power  of  both  big  business 
and  labor,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the 
inflationary  pressure  without  some  in- 
tervention on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion into  the  wage-price  decisions.  This 
so-called  jawboning  was  very  effective 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations, but  President  Nixon  re- 
fuses to  take  such  action.  Thus  we  find 
entire  industries,  even  with  sales  falling 
off,  raising  their  prices  in  spite  of  foreign 
competition,  and  unions  getting  whop- 
ping wage  increases  in  industries  with 
unusually  high  unemplojrment. 

The  time  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems is  long  past  due.  The  budget  must 
be  made  more  stimulative  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  get  involved  in  the 
major  wage-price  decisions  while  they 
are  being  made,  not  after  the  fact. 

Providing  the  proper  temporary  fiscal 
stimulus  is  very  difficult  because  of  de- 
lays and  time  lags  in  implementation. 
Both  taxing  and  spending  poUcles  de- 
signed to  curb  recessions  may  be  too  late, 
or  become  permanent  and  cannot  be  ad- 
justed to  fit  the  need  of  the  economy  at 
any  time.  All  of  us  will  agree  that  pub- 
lic works  projects  should  not  depend 
upon  whether  we  are  in  a  recession  or  at 
full  employment,  but  should  be  decided 
on  their  merits. 

What  is  necessary  is  to  introduce  some 
new  automatic  stabilizers  into  our  flscal 
policy  programs.  These  stabilizers  are 
temporary  and  would  Increase  expendi- 


tures automatically  when  unemployment 
increased,  and  disappear  when  the  econ- 
omy approaches  full  employment.  The 
word  temporary  Is  Important,  and  these 
measures  are  much  better  than  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowances  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed.  Similarly,  an 
acroes-the-board  tax  cut  would  c(»tinue 
to  add  stimulation  to  the  economy  im- 
tll  the  taxes  are  raised  again,  and  we  all 
know  how  difllcult  that  is. 

Presently,  there  are  many  factors  that 
prolong  recession.  As  unonployment 
rises.  States  pay  out  more  benefits  while 
receiving  smaller  tax  receipts.  To  make 
up  for  the  loss  they  are  forced  to  raise 
taxes,  leaving  the  workers  with  less  take- 
home  pay  and  less  to  spend  on  consumer 
goods,  reducing  the  demand  for  wm- 
sumer  items,  and  finally  causing  more 
unemployment.  Iliere  are  many  other 
similar  examples. 

Today  I  will  list  six  measures  we  can 
take  to  solve  our  unranployment  woes. 
These  measiures  are  unique  in  that  they 
will  disappear  at  full  emplojrment.  These 
measures  are  designed  to  give  a  tem- 
porary stimulus  to  the  economy,  while  at 
the  same  time,  throui^  wage-price  ped- 
icles, checking  inflation. 

First,  we  should  advance  the  already 
enacted  personal  income  tax  changes, 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  1973. 

I  suggest  we  make  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  the  scheduled  $750  personal 
exemption,  the  low-tncome  allowance, 
and  the  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion presently  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
in  1973.  The  IRS  could  change  the  with- 
holding rates  in  less  than  a  month  and 
the  desired  effects  would  come  immedi- 
ately thereafter.  Since  these  changes 
have  already  been  legislated  it  would 
be  a  small  task  to  simply  advance  their 
implementation.  The  Treasury  Tax  Study 
Division  has  told  me  this  would  reduce 
income  tax  collecting  and  thereby  stim- 
ulate the  economy  by  approximately  $5.6 
billion  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Second,  we  should  delay  for  1  year  the 
scheduled  increase  In  social  security 
taxes.  The  social  secinity  tax  celling  has 
been  increased  from  $7,800  to  $9,000.  A 
delay  would  produce  an  additional  stimu- 
lus of  $3  billion  during  the  second  half 
of  the  calendar  year. 

Third,  we  should  increase  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  men  being  dis- 
charged from  our  Armed  Forces.  "Hieir 
present  high  unemployment  rates  are 
clearly  a  national  tragedy.  Their  unem- 
ployment beneflts  run  out  after  26  weeks 
and  average  only  $52  per  week. 

Presently,  there  are  110,000  recently 
discharged  veterans  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  who  knows  how 
many  more  whose  beneflts  have  run  out. 
One  current  measure  before  the  House 
would  increase  the  weekly  beneflts  and 
Increase  the  length  of  time  a  veteran  can 
receive  these  beneflts.  I  urge  that  we 
adopt  the  measure. 

Fourth,  we  should  formulate  grants- 
in-aid  so  that  they  work  as  automatic 
stabilizers.  These  grants  could  be  trig- 
gered into  effect  when  the  national  tm- 
employment rate  exceeds  4.5  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months. 
During  a  recession  States  pay  out — im- 
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employment  beneflts,  weUluv  ooato, 
et  cetera — more  than  they  take  In — un- 
emirfoyment  taxes.  Income,  and  sales 
taxes,  et  cetoa.  Ilils  puts  them  In  a 
budget  aqueeae  which  causes  them  to 
either  reduce  State  expenditures  or  raise 
taxes.  Either  cH  these  options  tends  to 
prolong  the  receaslan  as  either  decreases 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

If  States  would  receive  Federal  pay- 
ments which  wYMld  autromatlcally  kl^  in 
on  the  outset  or  a  recession  and  kick  out 
at  full  employment  this  unhappy  choloe 
could  be  avoided  and  tbe  economy  would 
not  be  further  depnsBoed. 

Fifth,  we  must  override  the  nvaldent's 
veto  of  the  accelerated  public  works  bin. 
lUs  proposal  also  trlggns  automatlcarUy 
Into  action  when  the  unemployment  rates 
go  over  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

Sixth,  but  In  no  way  least,  the  ad- 
ministration must  start  Jawboning  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  reduce  the  Inflationary 
Impact  of  wage  and  price  decisions.  As 
I  have  stated  today.  It  is  time  for  action. 
We  must  force  the  administration  to  get 
off  the  fence  and  into  getting  the  econ- 
omy back  on  a  stable  growth  path. 

What  is  needed  is  the  kind  of  tem- 
porary stimulus  I  have  recommended 
here  along  with  some  forceful  wage-price 
guidelines  to  deal  with  the  inflation.  It  is 
time  for  some  policies  that  make  good, 
sound  economic  sense. 


THE  CONSERVATtVE  REVOLT 

(Bfr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  Republicans  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  country.  Trite? 
Tes,  but  nevertheless  true.  Indeed,  It  is 
a  time  for  all  good  men — RepiAIlcan  or 
not — to  do  so. 

Why?  I  could  point  to  any  niunber  of 
reasons,  but  the  one  which  really  con- 
cerns me,  the  one  which  I  feel  holds  such 
great  danger  for  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try that  I  must  coouient  (m  it,  is  the 
recent  passage  of  the  bill  H  Jl.  1  contain- 
ing the  so-called  family  assistance  plan 
for  reforming  welfare. 

Given  the  bill's  complexity,  the  short 
time  Members  had  after  it  was  reported 
to  study  it  in  any  depth  before  it  was 
considered  on  the  floor,  and  the  array 
of  top-level  bipartisan  support  it  had — or 
appeared  to  have — the  crucial  234  to  187 
vote  by  which  the  welfare  reform  pro- 
posals survived  in  the  House  w«8  a 
relatively  narrow  margin.  It  indicates  ex- 
tensive dissatisfactKm  with  HJl.  I's  ap- 
proach. An  even  narrower  escape  oc- 
curred on  the  200  to  172  vote  on  the  ef- 
fort of  opponents  of  FAP  to  open  the  nile 
to  amendment.  As  Senator  Cau.  Ctrans 
recently  pointed  out  in  his  analysis  of 
the  House  action,  half  of  the  Republi- 
can Members  deserted  the  administra- 
tion on  that  procedural  vote. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  President 
Nixon's  speeches  and  remain  outlining 
what  he  desires  in  the  way  of  welfare  re- 
form. I  find  myself  In  virtually  complete 


agreement  with  my  President  on  this  is- 
sue, except  at  the  point  where  he  idmtl- 
fles  HH.  1  as  carrying  out  his  desires. 
I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  Mil,  the 
report,  and  the  debate  which  occurred 
I»1or  to  the  passage  of  Hit.  1  by  the 
House,  and  try  as  I  will  I  am  unable  to 
see  how  this  measure  can  possibly  be 
counted  upon  to  accomidlsh  the  things 
the  President  has  said  he  wants  in  the 
way  of  welfare  reform. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  rational, 
though  admittedly  very  dlscoiuraglng, 
explanation  for  this.  I  am  satisfied  that 
pecvle  around  the  President — both  In 
the  White  House  and  in  the  Executive 
agencies— are  deliberately  misleading 
him  as  to  the  actual  content  of  this 
measure  and  shielding  him  from  the  true 
nature  and  extent  of  the  oppo8itl<m  to 
this  ill-conceived  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic piece  of  legislation. 

I  realize  this  is  a  serious  charge.  And 
I  flnd  it  very  disheartening  to  have  ar- 
rived at  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  Indeed 
distressing  to  think  that  there  are  those 
in  powerful  advisory  positicHis  who  would 
encourage  the  President  to  put  his  stamp 
al  approval  cm  a  measure  which  is  not 
only  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  it  purports  to  help,  but  is 
destructive  <rf  the  philosoi^iy  and  hence 
of  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  the  President  heads  and,  more 
importantly,  destructive  of  the  very 
foundations  and  cornerstones  of  the 
American  federal  syston. 

But  legislation  which  seeks  to  aid  the 
poor  and  improve  the  welfare  system  by 
putting  twice  as  many  people  <m  the  dole 
and  "welfarizing"  the  working  poor,  who 
heretofore  have  taken  pride  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  caring  for  tiiemselves,  can 
hardly  be  conceived  of  as  being  in  their 
best  interests. 

The  upward  mobility  which  exists  in 
our  still  relatively  free  eomomy  and  so- 
ciety has  enabled  us  to  move  from  a  level 
of  22.4  percent  of  our  people  living  at 
or  below  the  poverty  level  in  1959  to 
only  12.8  percent  in  1968.  This  indicates 
that  we  ought  to  be  aiming  at  improv- 
ing the  economy  and  opoiing  up  new 
job  markets  rather  than  burdening  the 
taxpayers  of  America  with  a  $5  billion 
additional  welfare  burden.  This  cannot 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  tiie  American 
taxpayer  or  the  American  economy. 

Legislation  which  turns  over  to  the 
Federal  Government  entire  resp(xislbility 
for  administering  a  program  whose  pres- 
ent faults  it  is  largely  responsible  for  and 
which  destroys  the  concept  of  federal- 
ism by  forcing  uniformity  oa  a  program 
which  by  its  very  nature  must  permit 
recognition  of  local  and  regional  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  social  differences, 
cannot  be  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

And  a  bill  which  is  destructive  of  all 
these  things  cannot  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  President  or  his  party,  in 
either  the  long  or  short  range.  One  need 
only  read  the  debate  on  the  bill,  includ- 
ing many  of  the  remarks  of  its  advocates, 
to  flnd  an  abundance  of  additional  ob- 
jections to  it.  I  have  highlighted  only 
the  most  obvious  and  powerful  ones. 

Why,  then,  do  we  find  administration 


endorsonent  of  such  leglalatian?  I  can 
only  concJude  that  It  Is  because  ttaete 
are  people  around  the  President  who  an 
either  incompetent  to  detennliie  the 
economic,  social,  or  polltleal  w««»»i«wg 
and  Impact  of  a  measure  which  admit- 
tedly has  been  larvety  refashioned  by 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  or  else 
they  are  deliberately  liffling  the  Presi- 
dent down  the  primross  path. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Ricou 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  the  June  28 
column  of  Kevin  P.  Phillips  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Phillips'  miimin  lends  credence 
to  my  analysis  of  what  Is  happening  and. 
If  it  is  true,  there  Is  nothing  trite  in  a 
plea  for  all  men,  and  «T*^*lly  all  good 
Rq>uhllcans.  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Smate 
Finance  Committee  will  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  very  useful  and  viable  alter- 
native to  welfare  reform  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  form  of  the  Curtis- 
Duncan  bill.  This  alternative  adapts  the 
concert  of  revenue  «h«.rtiig  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  current  w^are  problems.  It 
is  a  measure  which  is  not  only  sensible 
and  practicable,  but  one  which  carries 
out  the  expressed  desires  of  the  President 
on  both  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing  and.  thus,  should  be  one  which 
the  administration  could  easily  support. 
If  and  when  it  recognises  or  admits  the 
truth  about  HJi.  1  and  will  c^en  Its 
mind  to  an  alternative  that  is  even  more 
reflective  of  the  gosJs  it  has  consistently 
eqraused. 

The  article  follows : 

TBJt  CoNanvATiTx  Bbtolt 
(By  Kevin  P.  PtaUUps) 

Signa  of  a  oonaerratlTe  revolt  agklnst  Prea- 
Ident  Nixon  appear  to  be  Gioiq>lng  up.  It 
reaehea  from  New  York  City  to  the  balls  of 
Congreaa  and  beyond  to  the  Soutb  and  to 
Oallfomla.  and  la  gmtberlng  a  momentum 
tbat  may  yet  produce  tremora  In  Wblte  Houae 
oomplacency. 

Item:  On  June  14,  a  balf  doaen  of  the 
young  men  wboae  1807-68  eflorta  belped  to 
put  Rlcbard  Nixon  In  tbc  Wblte  Houae  met 
secrvtly  In  Waablngton  to  translate  tbelr  dla- 
Ulualonment  wltb  tbe  artmlnlatratton  Into  an 
action  blueprint.  Otbera.  not  at  tbe  meeting, 
are  keeping  cloae  Ualaon.  Tlieae  angry  young 
men — aome  of  wbom  now  worry  tbat  tbe 
Nlzon  Administration  may  be  Ulgbtlng  oon- 
serratlve  proapecta — Include  four  or  five 
namea  from  "Tbe  Malring  of  tbe  President 
IBflS." 

Item:  Tbp  1988  and  1970  pampalgn  strate- 
glsta  for  Vice  Prealdent  Agnew,  Including  far- 
mer precidentlal  counselor  Bryce  Harlow,  are 
urging  Agnew  to  flgbt  for  bis  career  Just  as 
Mr.  NUon  did  In  196S  (wben  Prealdent  Klsen- 
bower  wanted  to  dump  blm) .  Agnew's  frtends 
are  telling  blm  to  okay  a  Committee  to  Re- 
elect tbe  Vice  Prealdent  and  to  begin  mobi- 
lising party  graaaroota  and  organlatUonal 
support. 

Item:  Tlie  editors  and  aaaoclatea  of  Na- 
tional Review  met  several  weeka  ago  In  New 
York  to  dlanisa  tbelr  growing  unbapplness 
wltb  tbe  admlnlstnttlon.  NR  editor  and 
columnist  William  P.  Buckley,  for  one.  Is 
deeply  disturbed  about  tbe  Wblte  Houae's 
weak  military  preparedneas  posture.  Anotber 
NR  editor  le  talking  to  tbe  N.Y.  Conservative 
Party  about  refusing  to  endorse  tbe  President 
Ux  1973. 

Item:  Tbe  antl-Nlxonlsm  of  Tbe  New 
Ouard  and  Battle  Line  (Joumsls  of  Young 
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AoMilfluis  for  medom  and  the  AxMrlcan 
OoDMrTAtlT*  U&km)  baa  now  spraMl  to  tbe 
oanMrratlTe  n9«sp«p«r  Humaa  Kventa, 
wlileh  Intendi  to  Uundi  a  Mrtai  of  blMU 
■Cklnat  the  Wtalt«  Houm  and  Ita  top  staff. 

It«n:  L— d*ii  at  tbm  "Bogular  B«|rabtteui" 
grcnip  In  Hat  Houm  of  RiK—entallw  a 
bloc  of  70  to  80  oonaarraiUTaa— b»T«  daoldad 
to  step  up  UMlr  flgbt  afaloat  Ubanl  Iflxon 
dQUMStlc  proframa.  With  Rap.  Samuel  Da- 
Tlne  of  C^lo  and  Bap.  Sdmird  Danrlnakl  of 
minola  calling  tha  abota,  Um  Sefulan 
bucked  tba  antlra  Houae  OOP  laadanbtp  and 
aougbt  to  open  up  the  gac  rule  under  which 
the  admlnlatratton'a  muHl-Mlllon  dollv 
walfan  bill  was  to  be  oonalderad  with  no 
amandmwrta  balng  aUowed.  Thla  manauTer 
on  June  21  caught  tha  Whtta  Bouaa  and  con- 
graeslonal  leadaxablp  off  guard,  and  failed 
only  by  tha  eurprUlngly  cloaa  Tot«  of  900  to 
173.  &nboldaned,  tha  Ragulan  Intend  to  es- 
calate tbalr  attaA. 

Item:  MlMtaalppl  OOP  Chairman  Clarke 
Read,  leader  of  the  Aaeoclatlon  of  Southern 
Republican  Chairmen,  la  oonalderlng  calling 
a  regional  oonferenoe  of  party  laadara  to  oon- 
v«y  Dixie's  anger  orer  tha  new  school  bualng 
requirements  being  Imposed  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Sen.  William  E.  Brock  of 
Tennessee,  a  close  assoriata  In  the  1088 
Nixon  campaign,  has  alao  begun  to  part  com- 
pany wtth  the  White  Houae  over  the  schools 

ISBUS. 

It«m:  J.  Daniel  Mahoney,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  OonaerratlTe  Party,  Is  un- 
happy wUh  the  administration,  and  Is  under 
Increasing  pressure  from  bis  party  executive 
oommlttae  to  "stay  looee"  mi  endorsing  Mr. 
Nixon  In  1873.  In  1988.  Mahoney  bad  to  work 
bard  to  overcome  party  worker's  sentiment 
for  nmnlng  their  own  presidential  candidate 
on  the  OonaerratlTe  line. 

On  the  plus  side  (or  Mr.  Nixon,  though,  Is 
the  genwal  belief  in  conservatlTe  circles  that 
California  Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  has  made 
his  deal  with  the  President,  and,  at  least  for 
the  moment.  Is  not  extending  meaningful 
support  to  any  Insurgency. 

Previous  conservative  "revolts"  have  come 
to  little,  and  thla  one  may  follow  suit.  The 
White  House  Is  preoccupied  with  Reagan, 
and  Nixon  strategists  believe  that  without 
tbe  Oovemor.  the  conservatlvea  l>ave  no- 
where to  go.  Perhaps.  Yet  a  deeper  anger  may 
be  brewing. 

Tba  disgruntled  men  and  factlona  do  not 
represent  a  common  point  of  view.  Some  ptne 
for  a  return  to  the  obsolete  philosophy  of 
the  MoKlnley  era,  while  others  are  Irked 
because  the  artmlnlatratlon  has  refused  to 
develop  a  positive  "neo-conservaUve"  pbi- 
loeophy  with  which  to  appeal  to  Middle 
America. 

But  they  do  share  a  common  feeUng  that 
the  President  has  abandoned  too  many  Be- 
publloan  and/or  conservative  prlndplea  and 
gained  or  built  nothing  tn  the  proceas. 


ROLL  CALL  VOTES  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS MEASURES 

(Mr.  DEXLENBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Jvme.  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  moved  in  a  most 
commendable  maimer  by  completing  ac- 
tion on  seven  of  the  major  annual  ap- 
propriation bills. 

However,  one  fispect  of  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bills  has  caused  me  great 
concern.  That  is  the  final  passage  by 
simple  voice  vote  of  several  of  these  ma- 
jor appropriation  measures. 

This  procedure  is  in  conflict  with  the 
goals  of  congressional  reform  that  a  very 


ootulderable  majority  of  the  House  sup- 
ported last  year  and  still  supports.  If  we 
are  to  be  good  legislators,  and  worth- 
while Representatives  of  our  ooostltu- 
endes.  then  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  where  we  stand  on  all  major  issues 
coming  before  the  House. 

The  concepts  of  aooountablllty  and  full 
dlsclosuie  of  a  Member's  views  cannot 
help  but  dash  with  the  silent  anonymity 
of  a  v<Aot  vote.  The  lateness  of  the  hour, 
or  a  desire  to  avoid  public  disclosure  of 
an  unpopular  stand,  are  slight  obstacles 
to  the  goal  of  our  individual  ctmstituen- 
des  knowing  how  we  voted  on  major 
pieces  of  leglslatioa. 

Far  too  frequently,  as  took  place  very 
recently  in  connectlwi  with  the  Agri- 
culture and  HUD  appropriations,  meas- 
ures authorizing  tbe  spending  of  billions 
of  dollars  passed  the  House  oo  vdoe 
votes  with  no  record  of  where  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  stood  on  the  issues. 

Surely  we  wish  to  eliminate  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  public  any  ques- 
tion that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
reluctant  to  have  each  Member  make 
exactly  clear  his  stand  on  all  issues.  It  is 
especially  critical  that  the  piAllc  know 
where  Members  stand  <m  vltaily  im- 
portant appropriations  bills. 

There  may  be  a  few  Members  who 
do  not  want  to  take  a  firm  and  open 
position  on  an  appropriation  bill,  but  It 
Is  my  firm  beUef  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  wsint  our 
constituents  and  the  American  public 
in  general  to  know  exactly  where  we 
stand  on  these  measures. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  seek  a  recorded 
vote  on  the  final  passage  vote  of  each 
appropriation  bill. 

Thank  you. 


GENERAL  SYNOD  OF  THE  UNITED 
CHURCH  OP  CHRIST  PETITIONS 
GOVERNMENTAL  LEADERS  TO 
RELEASE  PENTAGON  PAPERS  AND 
END  WAR 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker  the  United  Church  of  Christ  is 
a  denomination  of  more  than  2,000,000 
members,  and  its  biennial  general  synod 
is  currently  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

By  a  vote  of  614  to  23,  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  adopted  a  background  paper 
and  resolution  of  concern  regarding  the 
war  in  Indochina  generally  and  the  re- 
lease of  the  Pentagon  papers  specifically. 
The  date  of  this  action  was  June  28, 1971. 

Mr.    Speaker,    both    the    background 
paper  and  the  resolution  are  timely  and 
significant,  and  I  include  them  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point: 
Statbmxmt  on  RnoLTmoN  on  tes  Pknta- 

OON       PAraS      AND      THX      IN90CHIMA      WAK 
ADOPTKD  BT  THX  BlOBTH  OKNXXAI.  STNOO  OF 

THX    Unttxd    Chttxch    or    CHsxar,    Osand 
RArae,  Mich..  Jttnx  38,  1071 

I.   BACXOSOONS 

The  publication  of  previously  secret  Pen- 
tagon papers  on  the  United  States  involve- 
ment In  Indochina  has  provided  evidence 
that    American    constitutional    controls   are 


breaking  down.  Dedslona  were  taken  by  praa- 
Idsnts  and  their  advisers  behind  a  smoka- 
scraen  of  mlilaarting  statamanta.  Words  of 
hope  and  peace  cowed  secret  "scenartos"  In 
which  powerful  groupa  planned  military 
eacalatlon.  One  season's  contingency  plan 
became   the   next   seaaon's   obsaaslve   deed. 

Tha  representatives  of  the  people  In  the 
Congress  ware  so  skillfully  manipulated  and 
managed  that  for  the  past  30  years  they 
have — often  with  little  Information  and  leas 
debate — given  each  Administration  a  blank 
cheek  to  pursue  its  undisclosed  diplomatic 
and  military  strategy  with  aU  necessary 
funds.  Moat  members  of  ths  Congreas  have 
quietly  acqulaaced  in  this  usurpation  of  the 
executive  branch,  falling  to  support  their 
colleagues  who  insisted  that  the  Congress 
exercise  effectively  Its  power  of  the  piuae, 
of  giving  or  withholding  consent  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  declaring  or  not  declaring 
war. 

The  communications  media,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  failed  to  alert  the  public  to 
tbe  systematic  eroalon  of  democratic  consti- 
tutional control  over  foreign  and  military 
policy.  They  have  commonly  been  satisfied 
to  project  the  official  version  of  Indochina 
events  with  only  minor  corrections  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  serving  as  the  watchdog 
of  the  peopled  Interest  through  rigorous, 
sustained  and  Investigative  reporting  on  tbe 
obviously  widening  war. 

The  Administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
communications  media  have  felt  no  effective 
corrective  pressure  fronx  the  public  during 
these  years  of  self-delusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Indochina  conflict  and  the  limited 
right  and  capacity  of  tbe  United  States  to 
Influence  Its  outcome.  Motivated  by  an  ab- 
horrence of  communism,  most  of  our  citizens 
have  assented  to  any  diplomatic  line,  mili- 
tary intervention  and  defense  appropriation 
which  successive  administrations  have 
claimed  would  "stop  communism".  The  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  and  most  of 
their  religious  institutions,  have  uncritically 
assumed  that  the  United  States  had  a  moral 
obligation  to  keep  not  only  itself  but  other 
nations  from  "going  communist",  and  conse- 
quently have  been  unwilling  to  look  hard  at 
the  ">**"« — however  counterproductive — 
that  their  government  was  using  to  fight 
communism  In  Indochina  and  elsewhere. 

NOW  that  newspapers,  television  and  radio 
have  begun  to  furnish  Information  from 
Pentagon  archives,  confirming  what  many 
sources  have  tried  to  tell  the  world,  the 
current  Administration  has  employed  per- 
sonal pressure  and  law  suits  to  block  further 
release  of  historical  materials  that  belong 
to  tbe  people  and  are  Indispensable  to  the 
Informed  exercise  of  cltlaen  responslbUlties. 
In  spite  of  the  deepening  crisis  in  our  gov- 
ernment's handling  of  the  war,  no  assurance 
has  been  given  that  tbe  President  will  release 
to  the  nation  a  full  account  of  how  the 
United  States  got  into  it,  or  bow  it  U  going 
to  get  completely  out. 

The  Pentagon  documents  show  how  suc- 
ceaalve  American  presidents  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  power  to  make  war  or  nego- 
tiate peace,  powers  which  the  constitution 
requires  them  to  share  with  tbe  Congress. 
They  reveal  how  the  presidential  bureaucracy 
erred  In  the  use  off  the  power  it  had  usurped. 
United  Nations  Judgment  was  scorned.  Peace 
movement  insights  were  disdained.  Inde- 
pendent scholarly  advice  resented,  snd  inti- 
mate church  knowledge  of  Indochlneae  real- 
Itlea  waa  Ignored.  The  press\ire  of  critics. 
Congressional  and  private,  was  turned  aside. 
Vietnamese  poUtlcal  and  military  leaders 
were  dealt  with  as  pawns  in  the  pursiUt  of 
United  States  goals  for  Vietnam. 

The  well  being  of  the  Indochlnese  peoples 
is  given  a  weight  of  ten  percent  in  a  IMfi 
memorandum  on  United  States  war  alms.  The 
attack  on  the  North  was  prepared  through 
a  series  of  provocations.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  United  States  was  so  powerful  that  It 
could  Impose  Its  vision  of  the  future  at  South 


Vietnam,  and  could  avoid  negotiations  until 
the  Saigon  regime  became  so  entrenched 
that  the  other  side  would  have  no  option 
but  surrender.  As  this  dream  faded,  the 
White  House,  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  focuased  on  saving  United  States 
prestige  from  defeat,  and  keeping  South  Viet- 
nam from  entering  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

The  saghth  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  has  the  opp<Mtunlty  to  bear 
witness  on  the  Indochina  war  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  new  evidence. 

n.    RESOLtmON 

Preamble;  The  delegates  to  the  Eighth 
General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  acknowledging  our  gratitude  to  all 
the  faithful  witnesses  for  peace  who  have 
consistently  raised  up  by  word  and  deed  the 
ways  that  make  for  peace,  acknowledge  also 
our  own  guilt  by  electoral  consent  and  in- 
attentlveness  to  legislative  process  Tor  the 
Involvement  of  the  United  States  In  what 
has  been  widely  Judged  to  be  an  Unmoral  war 
in  Indochina,  prayerfully  call  upon  our  fel- 
low Christians  to  Join  us  in  earnest  petition 
of  ovx  governmental  leaders  to  bring  an  end 
to  this  conflict  in  keeping  with  the  provisions 
of  this  resolution.  We  make  these  recom- 
mendations also  out  of  a  love  for  our  coun- 
try, and  an  appreciation  of  Its  worth,  and  a 
desire  that  no  such  crltldam  should  deterio- 
rate into  a  destructive  hatred  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Eighth  General  Synod  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ : 

1.  Calls  upon  the  membership,  congrega- 
tions. Conferences  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  to  weigh  the  in- 
creasing evidence  disclosed  in  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  similar  studies  that  the  war  alms 
and  strategies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment tn  Indochina,  having  been  conceived 
out  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  United  States" 
Interest  and  capacity,  developed  with  cruel 
disregard  for  Indochlnese  lives  and  social  pat- 
terns, Implemented  with  persistent  deception 
of  the  American  people,  are  unjust  and  must, 
even  as  battlefleld  atrocities,  be  condemned 
by  the  Christian  conscience. 

2.  Asks  President  Nixon  to  stop  efforts  to 
impose  prior  restraint  on  the  publication  of 
pcdltlcal  information  and  opinions,  including 
documents  that  have  been  classified  as  secret, 
but  that  do  not  bear  directly  on  current  mili- 
tary operations. 

3.  Asks  the  Congress  In  the  hearings  an- 
nounced by  Senator  Mansfield  and  Congress- 
man Moorbead  on  the  Issues  of  Indochina 
policy  raised  by  the  Pentagon  papers  and 
similar  studies: 

(a)  To  consider  the  problems  of  deception 
In  Government  and  to  develop  procedures  for 
classifying  government  reports  and  communi- 
cations so  as  to  Insure  the  public's  access  to 
essential  information; 

(b)  To  determine  whether  there  be  cause 
to  censxire  high  government  officials  found 
guilty  of  deception  of  the  nation  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war: 

(c)  To  use  the  disclosures  as  a  basis  for 
a  new  definition  of  national  Interest  and 
commitment  and  as  the  basis  for  a  clear  shift 
in  United  SUtes  policy  In  Indochina  to  one 
of  diplomatic  initiatives  to  end  the  killing 
and  promote  a  political  settlement. 

4.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress Jointly  to  acknowledge  the  great  re- 
sponsibUity  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  enlarging  the  Indochina  confilct  In  the 
past,  with  consequent  massive  destruction  of 
human  life  and  humane  values,  and  to  make 
a  unilateral  announcement  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  ceasing  all  bombing  missions, 
aggressive  ground  combat  operations,  and 
support  for  military  operations  by  South 
Vietnam  on  the  territories  of  Its  neighbors. 

5.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress Jointly  to  renounce  the  strategy  of  par- 
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tial  United  States  disengagement  from  a  war 
that  is  being  immorally  protracted  under  the 
mask  of  a  racist  "Vietnamlzatlon"  supported 
by  residual  United  States  forces,  war  mate- 
rials, and  funds. 

8.  Urges  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  immediately  to  submit 
fresh  proposals  for  the  negotiation  in  Paris 
of  a  compromise  end  to  the  war  within  the 
next  six  to  nine  months : 

(a)  Based  on  a  United  SUtes  pledge  of 
total  withdrawal  of  all  troops,  and  military 
assistance,  according  to  an  agreed  timetable: 

(b)  Aimed  at  synchronizing  the  end  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  war  with : 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  general  cease- 
fire; 

n.  The  release  of  all  war  and  political 
prisoners; 

III.  The  organization  of  open  and  free  elec- 
tions In  South  Vietnam  under  such  interna- 
tional supervision  as  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  (Saigon)  and  the  Provisional  Revo- 
lutionary Government  In  South  Vietnam 
(Front)  concur  to  invite,  and  international 
acceptance  of  whatever  government  Is  so 
elected. 

7.  Urges  United  States  officials  to  be  ready 
to  commit  substantial  funds  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  wartorn  countries  If  requested  by  the 
governments  of  Indochina. 


CONGRESSMAN  MEEDS  INTRO- 
DUCES NAVIGABLE  WATERS  AND 
SAFETY  AND  ESTVIRONMENTAL 
QUALTTY  ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  devastating  effects  of 
oil  spills  on  our  oceans  and  inland  water- 
ways. From  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  Gulf 
Coast,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Long  Island  and 
most  recently,  Puget  Soimd.  there  have 
come  discouragingly  repetitious  reports 
of  spreading  slicks,  suffocated  seablrds. 
warning  of  long-range  ecological  dam- 
age, and  endless  recriminations  over  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  more  of 
these  destructive  nightmares  that  I  &m 
introducing,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  21 
cosponsors.  the  Navigable  Waters  and 
Safety  and  Environmental  Quality  Act 
of  1971.  I  hope  that  favorable  consider- 
ation on  this  bill  will  promote  the  safe 
handling  of  bulk  liquid  cargoes  through 
our  ports,  harbors,  lakes,  and  seashores. 

ITiese  spills  are  a  direct  consequence 
of  our  national  reliance  on  oil  and  its 
transportation  in  bulk  by  ship.  Annual 
U.S.  oil  consumption  has  increased  by 
more  than  35  percent  in  the  last  5  years 
alone.  Congress  acted  last  year  to  deal 
with  the  aftereffects  of  oil  spills  by  set- 
ting the  liability  for  spills  and  cleanup. 

I  believe  the  best  cleanup  technique  is 
prevention.  This  bill,  which  was  intro- 
ducted  by  the  Honorable  Warren  G. 
Magnuson  in  the  Senate  as  S.  2074,  would 
allow  strict  construction  and  operation 
standards  for  tankers  and  other  vessels 
carrying  bulk  liquid  cargoes.  The  Secre- 
tary in  charge  of  the  department  housing 
the  Coast  Guard  would  be  empowered  to 
set  construction,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ating standards  to  protect  against  en- 
vironment damage. 

It  would  set  down  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress    that    potential    damage    to 


waterways,  shorelines,  fish  life  and  wild- 
life should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  setting  these  standards,  as  are  dangers 
to  life  and  property  under  existing  law. 
The  cargoes  covered  would  include  not 
only  oil,  but  any  combustible  or  flam- 
mable liquids  and  those  designated 
hazardous  substances  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  second  section  of  this  legislation  is 
similar  to  H.  R.  8140,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Merchsoit  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  which  would  strengthen 
Coast  Guard  control  over  congested  har- 
bor traffic.  During  the  1960  to  1970  pe- 
riod, there  were  550  tanker  coUJslons  in 
U.S.  waters,  80  percent  of  which  involved 
ships  entering  or  leaving  ports. 

In  my  own  congressional  district, 
where  a  250,000  gallon  diesel  fuel  spill 
threatened  an  area  of  unique  beauty  not 
very  long  ago,  tanker  traffic  Is  likely  to 
increase  sharply  with  completion  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Refineries  to  han- 
dle this  oil  are  already  under  construc- 
tion. 

Prompt  action  now  could  help  to  stave 
off  further  irreparable  damage  to  our 
already  polluted  navigable  waters. 


WILLIAM  E.  COLBY— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  publicly  say  thank  you  to 
a  great  American,  who  also  happens  to 
be  a  neighbor  of  mine,  for  his  sacrifices 
that  have  been  for  too  long  overlooked. 
I  am  speaking  of  William  E.  Cqlby  who 
is  returning  home  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  duty  in  Saigon  as  chief  of  the 
pacification  program.  His  accomplish- 
ments are  not  only  a  credit  to  him,  but 
his  fine  family  which  has  been  ably  han- 
dled by  his  lovely  wife  Barbara  during 
the  trying  years  of  his  absence. 

Barbara  Colby  and  the  Colby  children 
have  made  their  sacrifices  for  our  coun- 
try, too,  by  quieUy  and  proudly  await- 
ing Bill  Colby's  return. 

To  give  the  Members  some  idea  of  how 
deep  Bill's  dedication  to  this  country 
runs,  there  is  a  news  article  by  George 
Sherman  that  appeared  in  the  June  29 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
that  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Pacification  Cnnr  Leaving  Vitt  Post 

(By  George  Sherman) 
WUllam  E.  Colby,  chief  of  the  American 
pacification  program  in  Vietnam,  is  leaving 
his  poet  in  Saigon  and  will  return  to  Wash- 
ington on  Friday. 

According  to  informed  sources,  Colby's  re- 
turn— under  preparation  for  some  time — is 
mainly  due  to  serious  illness  in  his  imme- 
diate family.  But  he  is  to  be  reassigned  to  a 
still  unannounced  intelligence  job  in  Wash- 
ington which,  according  to  these  sources, 
makes  special  use  of  his  "expertise"  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Colby,  No.  3  man  In  Saigon  with  the  rank 
of  ambassador,  has  been  head  of  the  pacifi- 
cation program  since  February  1968.  This 
program — known  as  CORDS.  "Civil  Opera- 
tion and  Revolutionary  Development  Sup- 
port"— has  reportedly  made  big  strides  under 
his  direction,  mainly  In  the  Mekong  Delta. 
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But  Colby,  who  U  dedicated  to  the  belief 
tb«t  the  real  b»tUe  in  Vletnun  ia  for  the 
peasantry,  hus  not  been  given  to  what  tiimed 
out  to  be  exmgger»ted  optimism  of  hla  pre- 
deoeeaon  In  the  Johneon  admlnlatratlon.  He 
la  aald  to  agree  with  thoee  In  Washington 
who  have  adopted  a  "wait-and-see"  attitude 
toward  the  permanence  of  pacification,  once 
American  foroes  are  out. 

Colby's  history,  before  the  pacification  as- 
Blgiunent.  was  tied  to  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and.  before  that,  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Senrlcee  (OSS)  In  World  War  n. 
Prom  1903  until  April  19M,  he  was  head  of 
the  Par  Eastern  Division  of  the  CIA. 

His  suceeasor  in  Saigon  has  not  been 
named.  Two  leading  candidates  under  con- 
sideration are  Joseph  Mendenhall  and  George 
Jacobaon.  Colby's  current  deputy. 

Both  Jacobaon  and  Mendenhall  are  ex> 
perlenced  foreign  service  officers. 


THE  POWER  ELITE  NEEDS  TO  BE 
DEFUSED  AND  DEMOCRATIZED 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  O. 
Marsh,  a  former  Democratic  Member  of 
the  Congress,  put  many  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam  into  a  succinct 
statement.  His  timely  and  thoughtful 
address  on  June  26.  1971.  during  the 
installation  banquet  of  the  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  Jaycees  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

The  irreplaceable  loss  the  Nation  has 
suffered  by  this  history  of  deception  and 
mismanagement  of  the  Vietnam  war 
reflected  in  the  leaked  documents  is  a 
loss  that  can  only  be  told  in  the  suffering 
and  agony  of  the  dead  and  wounded  on 
these  battlefields  half  a  world  away. 

The  manner  in  which  these  documents 
were  made  public  cannot  be  condoned, 
but  they  do  show  us  a  classic,  but  re- 
occurring  example  of  the  age-old  fallacy 
of  the  "power  elite"  and  all  its  weak- 
nesses. The  whole  episode  reeks  with  the 
arrogance  of  power  exercised  by  a  se- 
lected few.  rather  than  decisions  made  by 
the  elected.  The  tragedy  is  the  contemp- 
tuous disregard  this  Uttle  clique  of 
planners  had  for  the  people  of  the  Nation 
they  were  expected  to  serve.  The  disdain 
they  had  for  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
was  also  reflected  in  their  disregard  for 
those  the  people  had  elected. 

They  were  convinced,  in  their  assumed 
superior  intellect,  the  war  could  be  man- 
aged. The  people  need  only  pay  their 
taxes  for  the  costs  of  war  and  send  their 
sons  to  the  battlefleld,  yet  play  no  part 
in  either  the  policyshaping  or  the  deci- 
sionmaking process.  This  is  not  the  view 
of  the  intellectual,  but  of  the  (kseudo- 
intellectual.  It  is  a  view  that  is  also  anti- 
liberal  and  antidemocratic. 

Today,  many  of  these  architects  of  a 
policy  that  failed  appeal  to  the  public 
conscience  to  undermine  the  present 
national  effort  to  end  our  presence  in 
Vietnam  in  a  way  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  securing  a  stable  peace. 

Further  evidence  of  this  arrogance  is 
demonstrated  in  the  total  disregard  of 
security  restrictions  that  are  designed  to 
safeguard  the  national  welfare  by  whole- 
sale leaking  of  documents  to  the  press.  It 
is  Just  another  example  of  relegating  to 


yourself  the  right  to  decide  what  the  peo- 
ple should  or  should  not  know. 

We  made  many  misftakes  in  the  whole 
approcu:h  to  our  problems  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  military,  political,  and  diplomat- 
ic sense  but  each  day  that  passes  is  fxir- 
ther  proof  that  no  greater  mistake  was 
made  than  the  failure  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  and  seek  the  support  of  our  citi- 
zens for  our  efforts  at  the  very  beginning 
of  cur  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia. 
Had  this  been  done  I  believe  the  war 
would  have  long  slace  ended.  However,  I 
am  convinced  there  was  a  conscious  deci- 
sion not  to  do  this  and  the  disclosures  we 
are  now  seeing:  confirms  it. 

The  highhanded  and  arbitrary  pro- 
cedures followed  were  a  disservice  to  the 
President  because  he  was  compelled  to 
make  decisions  based  on  the  limited  views 
of  a  relative  handful  of  powerful  advisers 
who  relied  largely  on  their  own  intellect 
yet  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  real  danger  we  see  Is  not  the  act  of 
unauthorized  distribution  of  documents, 
bad  as  it  may  be.  nor  even  the  damage  to 
our  national  interest  which  might  ulti- 
mately occur,  regrettable  as  it  is,  but 
rather  the  danger  is  in  an  Inadequate 
system  of  formulating  policy  which  en- 
abled a  few  to  make  life  and  death  deci- 
sions that  affect  the  Nation — a  system 
which  we  see  has  neither  safeguards  nor 
the  fail-safe  mechanisms  ccHisistent  with 
a  representative  form  of  government. 

Although  the  military  have  been  crit- 
icized, and  have  come  in  for  their  share 
of  blame  in  the  tactics  and  approach  to 
waging  the  conflict,  by  and  large  it  was 
civilians  rather  than  military  personnel 
who  were  formulating  the  policy  of  In- 
volvement and  rules  of  engagement.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  civilian  su- 
premacy of  the  military  remained  intact. 
The  question  that  is  raised  now  is  the 
quality  of  that  civilian  supremacy  and 
their  accountability  to  the  citizenry.  Dr. 
Strangelove  was  replaced  by  "Dr.  Know- 
more." 

During  the  years  of  buildup  and  later 
when  the  Vietnam  war  raged.  Members 
of  the  Congress  can  cite  instances  of  be- 
ing rebuffed  In  their  efforts  to  And  ways 
for  the  American  people  to  express  their 
support  of  the  war.  Suggestions  also  for 
the  employment  of  different  policies  in 
its  prosecution  usually  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  United  States  was  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing  but  in  the  wrong  way. 

WHAT    NXXD8    TO    BS    DONK 

It  is  obvious  that  ways  and  means 
must  be  found  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple a  window  into  the  policymaking  ap- 
paratus of  the  national  government.  New 
mechanisms  must  be  developed  to  in- 
corporate the  private  sector  into  the  pub- 
lic endeavor.  A  thorough  congressional 
investigation  of  the  entire  episode  will 
be  most  helpful.  However,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  President  appoint  a  blue-ribbon 
commission  to  review  the  whole  matter 
with  two  major  purposes — 

First,  a  complete  review  of  the  prepa- 
ration, content  and  unauthorized  dis- 
tribution of  the  report.  These  findings 
should  be  made  available  to  the  people. 
Recommendations  on  the  opening  of 
more  files  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  for  research  ptirposes 
should  be  considered. 


Second,  both  the  system  for  formulat- 
ing policy  and  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess in  the  executive  branch  should  be 
studied  and  recommendations  made  for 
changes  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and 
to  assure  that  it  ftmctlons  in  a  manner 
that  Is  consistent  with  representative 
government. 

Ultimately  the  Congress  will  have  to 
adopt  those  legislative  measures  and  es- 
tablish the  procedures  to  insure  that 
those  in  the  executive  branch  perform  in 
a  maimer  that  Is  consistent  with  the  in- 
terest and  desires  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  may  require  changes 
also  in  congressional  procedures;  how- 
ever, we  must  do  thoee  things  necessary 
to  preserve  the  checks  and  balance  sys- 
tem to  make  government  responsive  to 
the  people  and  insure  it  is  always  their 
servant  and  never  their  master. 

We  cannot  permit  a  situation  to  exist 
whereby  through  an  inadequacy  of  the 
policymaking  apparatus  a  selected  few 
individuals  in  key  posts  can  subvert  the 
representative  process  and  conduct  the 
Nation's  affairs  with  blatant  disregard 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  how  well  intentioned  the  mo- 
tives of  that  selected  few  might  be. 


CHAPTER  VI— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND 
INFANT  CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
sixth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  Infant  care 
programs.  Support  of  B.R.  1657  as 
amended  is  increasing.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing, the  American  Medical  Association's 
board  of  trustees  endorsed  an  extension 
for  an  additional  5  years  children  and 
youth  and  maternal  and  infsuit  care 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
called  on  HEW  to  Increase  funds  for 
these  projects  to  the  fuU  level  of  author- 
izaticm  for  flscal  year  1972.  The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  has  also  en- 
dorsed this  extention.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal  and 
infant  care  comprehensive  health  proj- 
ects which  are  now  slated  for  oblivion  a< 
of  June  30.  1972.  has  at  this  time  6f» 
House  cosponsors,  and  i6  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  additional 
satellites  and  56  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs  in  existence  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almost  half 
a  million  children  and  youth  of  lower  so- 
cioeconomic levels  in  central  cities  and 
rural  areas.  These  projects  represent  one 
of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experience  In 
comprehensive  health  care  today,  esp» 
daily  to  the  poor  children  of  the  countrj 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  (•' 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro 
grams  in  their  community  and  what  It 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  Into  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rkcoro  descriptions  of  six 
childroi  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows: 
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Children  and  Youth  P«oj«ct  No.  602-1, 
RoxBTTXT,  Mass. 

The  future  of  this  nation  depends  on  the 
manner  In  which  it  cares  for  and  rears  Its 
young.  Poor  health  and  poverty  in  child- 
hood are  Ingredients  for  the  witch's  brew 
which  leads  to  delinquency,  drug  addiction, 
chronic  Illness  and  dependence  on  public 
welfare.  Rozbury,  Massachusetts  had  all  the 
features:  inadequate  housing,  low  Income, 
high  crime  rate,  and  lack  of  health  facili- 
ties, to  make  it  an  ideal  location  for  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  to  set  up  Its  Children  and 
Youth  Project  in  1966.  P»rlor  to  the  opening 
of  the  Unit,  the  Boston  City  Hospital's  out- 
patient clinics  and  emergency  wards  were  ob- 
ligated to  provide  most  of  the  medical  care 
which  was,  at  best,  fragmented,  demeaning, 
lacking  in  the  human  touch  and  devoid  of 
follow-up. 

The  Project  provides  in  a  dlgnlf.ed  setting, 
round-the-clock,  comprehensive,  family  ori- 
ented health  care  to  almost  6000  children 
living  In  a  9  census  tract  section  of  Rox- 
bury.  This  area  has  a  population  of  43,000 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  black,  with 
13.699  children  under  age  14.  For  1966  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  In  Roxbury  was  32.3 
per  1000  live  births,  compared  to  a  rate  of  19, 
for  some  of  the  nearby  suburbs.  At  least  50% 
of  the  Project's  registered  children  come  from 
one  parent  families  and  60%  are  on  welfare 
or  in  famlles  at  Medicaid  level  incomes.  The 
lack  of  local  practitioners  creates  a  critical 
situation.  Since  1960.  five  practicing  physi- 
cians have  either  died  or  retired  leaving  in- 
credibly only  four  physicians  (average  age 
over  60)  to  cover  the  entire  area,  with  no  re- 
placements in  sight. 

If  the  C  &  Y  Projects  are  not  refunded  It 
would  be  tragic  for  this  community  to  lose 
forever  the  services  of  the  highly  qualified 
and  motivated  pediatric  specialists,  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  others  who  have  been  assembled  at  great 
effort  over  the  last  6  years.  The  full  impli- 
cation of  such  short-sightedness  Is  even 
more  evident  if  one  considers  that  the  Proj- 
ect would  become  financially  self  sustaining 
through  the  medium  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  which  is  expected  to  be  opera- 
tional within  a  short  time. 

Less  tangible,  but  more  devastating,  would 
be  the  sense  of  loes  experienced  by  a  com- 
munity which  feels  thrL  at  last  It  has  a 
health  facility  sensitive  to  Its  particular 
needs. 

Aside  from  the  loes  of  basic  medical  care, 
there  would  be  other  equally  Important  detri- 
mental effects  to  the  community  as  is  evident 
from  the  following  list  of  Project  operations : 

1.  Three  federally  aided  Community  Free 
Schools  are  dependent  on  the  C  &  Y  I>roJect 
for  their  health  care,  as  is  the  recently  cre- 
ated Pre-School  Project  for  Handicapped 
Children. 

2.  Nine  public  schools  in  the  area  use  the 
C  &  Y  program  as  a  referral  source  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  consultative  services 
of  staff  personnel. 

3.  The  clinic  is,  at  present,  desensitizing 
almost  40  children  with  chronic  asthma  who 
had  never  received  treatment  before. 

4.  Free  Sickle  Cell  testing  is  offered  to  any 
member  of  the  community. 

5.  The  senior  pediatric  staff  is  available  24 
hours  a  day  for  telephone  advice  to  any  reg- 
istrant of  the  program.  This  has  been  of  major 
value  to  concerned  parents  who  use  this 
service  freely  and  with  confidence  particu- 
larly during  the  night. 

6.  The  Project  utilizes  60  volunteer  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  college  students  in 
varying  one-to-one  roles  such  as  tutoring. 
Big  Brother,  and  peychlatric  aides.  This  in- 
novative program  received  wide  acclaim  at 
the  1971  National  Education  Association 
meeting. 

7.  Stalf  members  of  the  Project  are  lead- 
ers in  group  work  with  teen-agers. 

8.  During  the  past  year  the  Social  Service 
aectlon  haa  been  involved  actively  and  In 


depth  with  601  Project  families  who  are  in 
need  of  help. 

9.  The  unit  Is  the  keystone  of  the  Dlmock 
Health  Center,  a  health  complex  Including 
several  programs  which  are  partially  depend- 
ent on  the  stability  of  the  C  &  Y  Project. 

The  C  &  Y  Program  with  Its  emphasis  on 
the  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of 
medical  care  is  endeavoring  to  help  as  many 
children  as  possible,  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  economic  status,  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Children  and  Youth  Project  No.  631, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Children's  Bureau  approved  the  pro- 
posal for  a  C&Y  Project  submitted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Public 
Health  in  March  1967.  The  Project  was  then 
funded  to  the  sum  of  $1,273,000  with  Federal 
funds  for  the  fifteen  month  period,  April  1, 
1967  through  June  30,  1968,  and  was  the  31st 
Project  approved  in  the  600  Series  of  Projects 
Authorized  under  PL/97,  the  1965  Amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  section 
of  Uie  legislation  was  designed  to  support  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  pediatric  care 
services  of  a  high  quality,  to  children  of  low 
Income  families  who  reside  in  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area. 

The  geographic  area  selected  for  the  D.C. 
Department  of  Public  Health  Project  in  1967 
covers  area  C  of  the  Health  Service  Area  Map 
(attached).  The  seven  statistical  areas  num- 
bered VII,  IX,  X,  XIII.  XTV,  XV,  and  XVI  are 
Included  In  Area  C.  Demographic  data  has 
shown  that  families  living  in  this  section  of 
the  city  are  mainly  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
socio-economic  scale.  Public  transportation 
to  existing  hospitals  and  clinics  is  Inadequate, 
and  has  probably  been  a  deterrent  from  seek- 
ing care,  particularly  of  a  preventive  nature. 

Our  studies  of  Census  estimates  of  1960  re- 
vealed that  the  number  of  children  residing 
in  the  geographic  area  covered  by  the  project 
who  are  under  15  years  of  age  was  91,964,  a 
more  recent  estimate  (1968)  revealed  esti- 
mates of  the  same  area  to  be  111,400. 

The  age  limit  established  by  our  project  Is  4 
years  and  an  estimate  of  33,200  of  this  group 
reside  in  oxir  project  area. 

We  have  considered  that  the  multldls- 
clplinary  approach  is  the  most  realistic  way 
to  meet  the  various  needs  of  children  from 
situations  where  deprivation  is  evident.  Em- 
phasis within  our  project  has  been  placed 
upon  continuity  of  services  and  adequate  fol- 
low-up, the  lack  of  which  have  been  promi- 
nent reasons  for  Incomplete  and  fragmented 
care  patterns  in  the  past. 

The  program  offered  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Community  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration's C&Y  Project  offers  services 
through  two  specially  designed  new  clinic 
buUdlngs  (Health  Centers  for  Mothers  and 
Children)  within  the  Project  Area  Commu- 
nity. 

The  second  floor  of  these  identical  buUd- 
lngs is  devoted  to  pediatrics,  and  compre- 
hensive care  is  provided  through  a  variety  of 
specialty  clinics  which  are  staffed  by  (person- 
nel who  are  well  versed  in  their  own  disci- 
pline and  experienced  in  the  team  approach 
in  the  evaluation  and  Management  of  Chil- 
dren. 

Our  Sick  ChUd  Clinic  provides  medical 
care  for  conditions  which  do  not  require 
hoepital  facUlUes. 

Diagnoetic  and  treatment  programs  in  the 
areas  of  vision  and  speech  and  hearing  are 
available. 

We  have  available  and  have  used  oppor- 
tunities to  give  appraisals  for  groups  of 
children  seeing  admission  to  camp,  nursery 
schools.  Head  Start  programs  and  day  care 
centers. 

A  bus  works  between  the  two  centers  pro- 
viding patient  transportation  to  the  Hospital, 
other  health  facilities  and  to  transport  pa- 
tients to  scheduled  speech  therapy  classes. 

Actlvitlea  In  the  Community  have  been  car- 


ried out  by  Nursing,  Nutrition,  Social  Work, 
and  Health  Education. 

At  the  Centers,  the  Children  and  Youth 
Project  has  reduced  fragmentation  of  care 
and  has  provided  a  comprehensive  service  at 
a  regional  neighborhood  level  within  a  de- 
fined area  of  the  city. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  is  provid- 
ing back-up  services  to  the  Community 
Health  Services  Administrations  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center  Program,  providing  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aids,  etc.  to  children  up  to 
the  age  of  18  years  within  our  project  area. 
From  July  1,  1969  through  March  31,  1970, 
over  1,000  patlenU  received  the  above  men- 
tioned services. 

Within  our  facilities  we  provide  X-ray  serv- 
ices for  the  Neighborhood  Centers  and  pro- 
vide space  for  the  distribution  of  supple- 
mental foods  to  eligible  patients.  A  loss  of 
the  Children  and  Youth  Project  in  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  Administration 
would  result  in  a  tremendous  loes  to  the 
Area  C  Community  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  a  whole. 

We  urge  the  introduction  of  legislation  ex- 
tending Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Projects  enabling  this  Proj- 
ect to  continue  Its  worthwhile  contribution 
to  the  Health  Services  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Childrkn  &  Youth  Project  No.  657,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

On  March  1,  1968,  the  Virginia  SUte  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the  Norfolk  City 
Health  Department  received  the  approval  to 
start  a  Children  and  Youth  Project  to  be 
located  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

By  April  16,  1970,  we  were  occupying  three 
buildings  which  contain  about  8,000  square 
feet  of  space  to  serve  the  Project's  regis- 
trants. All  buUdlngs  are  located  at  425-427 
West   35th   Street,   Norfolk,   Virginia. 

All  chUdren  throughout  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk who  meet  our  criteria  are  eligible 
for  our  services.  A  study  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 40%  of  our  registrants  come  from 
the  Model  Cities  areas  and  that  over  40% 
come  from  the  Park  Place  Rehabilitation 
areas  where  our  buildings  are  located.  This 
is  a  mixed  racial  area  which  the  city  fathers 
and  state  political  elements  are  trying  to 
stabilize  with  the  help  of  federal  aid. 

We  have  about  2.469  registrants  on  our 
rolls  and  are  taking  on  new  registrants  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  working  day. 

Our  obJecUve  is  to  give  total  health  care 
to  that  portion  of  the  population  who  need 
it  the  most,  with  special  attention  being  giv- 
en to  pregnant  teenagers,  newborns,  and  pre- 
school chUdren. 

Some  examples  for  the  need  of  this  proj- 
ect continuing  to  demonstnte  comprehen- 
sive care  is  indicated  by  the  foUowing: 

1.  The  loas  of  this  project  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  first  demonstration  HMO  In  this 
region.  AU  informed  people  in  the  health 
Idanning  field  are  looking  towards  the  con- 
cept of  health  maintenance  as  a  deterrent 
to  ever  increasing  medical  costs,  as  a  way 
of  using  trained  professionals  more  efficient- 
ly (money- wise)  and  more  effectively,  and  as 
a  way  to  offer  health  careers  to  many  peo- 
ple who  wUl  not  be  able  financlaUy  or  aca- 
demically to  qualify  for  the  more  skilled 
professional  areas.  Politically,  in  our  own  im- 
mediate area  this  would  mean  the  loes  of 
a  very  potent  factor  In  the  stabUlzatlon  of 
a  raciaUy  mixed  neighborhood.  Park  mace 
Rehabilitation  Area. 

2.  Socially,  the  loss  of  this  project  would 
have  a  great  impact  on  the  lives  of  parents 
and  children  who  have  found  in  our  many 
Innovative  programs  a  chance  to  enhance 
feelings  of  self-pride,  self-esteem,  and  self- 
dignity.  We  have  developed  parent  study 
groups  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
in  turn  have  Involved  their  neighbon  in 
nelgjiborhood  cotincUs.  Their  goal  U  to 
strengthen  famUy  life  through  understand- 
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tag,  patience,  and  InvolTement.  They  are 
able  to  relate  thla  type  of  lamlly  unity  to  a 
healtbler  child  physically  and  emotionally 
In  the  school  and  oommvinlty  which  ultl- 
outtely  should  be  a  stablllxlng  force  In  the 
American  society. 

CKIUMtXM  AND  YOCTH  PaoJXCT  No.  623, 
PKn.Ai)i.PHiA.  Pa. 

St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children  la 
a  nonaectarian  medical  center  for  children 
which  seryee  as  the  Department  of  Pedi- 
atrics of  Temple  UnlTersity  School  of  Medi- 
cine. It  is  located  In  the  Model  Cities  area 
of  North  Philadelphia,  and  serves  a  pof>ula- 
tlon  characterized  by  high  representation  of 
minority  groups,  and  high  preyalence  of 
the  problems  of  the  Inner  city. 

In  IMfl  St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren developed  with  the  help  of  a  Children's 
Bureau  Orant  a  program  for  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  to  Children  and  Youth 
(C&Y)  m  a  building  about  a  half  mile  away 
from  the  Hospital,  to  serve  the  catchment 
area  of  a  local  elementary  school.  In  the 
course  of  the  development  of  this  program, 
which  has  registered  about  4,000  children 
and  receives  13.000  visits  per  year,  the  C&Y 
Project  has  become  deeply  embedded  In  the 
community,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  catalyst 
for  other  forms  of  community  activity.  It 
was  at  least  partly  through  the  Initiative  of 
the  C&Y  Project  that  a  satellite  unit  was 
created  of  Temple  University  Hospital's  OEO 
Program  and  placed  in  the  same  building 
as  the  C&Y  Program,  in  order  to  supply  serv- 
ices to  the  adults  in  the  same  catchment 
area  served  by  CAY  for  children. 

The  relationship  between  C&Y  and  OEO 
clinics  at  Comprehensive  Oroup  Health 
Services  (COHS) ,  as  the  joint  venture  Is  now 
known,  has  afforded  a  unique  opportunity 
for  study  of  problems  of  delivery  of  care  In 
a  deprived  neighborhood.  The  relationship 
Is  In  active  evolution  at  the  present  time. 
and  we  feel  that  the  CAY  Program  has  every 
reason  to  maintain  Its  Identity  and  integ- 
rity in  such  a  way  that  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices for  children  can  be  kept  at  the  high- 
est passible  level. 

The  CAY  Program  at  St.  Christopher's 
Hospital  for  Children  is  a  chief  Instrument 
through  which  the  Hospital  has  become 
more  deeply  embedded  in  the  community 
within  the  past  few  years  than  its  previous 
long  history  of  service  to  the  neighborhood. 
There  is  an  Advisory  Oroup  to  the  program 
consisting  of  citizens  of  the  neighborhood, 
who  have  both  been  kept  informed  and  have 
given  direction  to  the  formation  of  policy 
and  other  activities  of  the  C&Y  Program. 
A  well  qualified  member  of  the  CAY  Com- 
munity Board  has  been  elected  to  represent 
the  community  on  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  St.  Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children, 
along  with  other  representatives  of  the 
community  served  by  the  Hospital. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  the  CAY  Program 
has  been  a  very  effective  instrument  and 
model  for  delivery  of  chUd  health  services 
in  a  deprived  community,  that  it  has  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  that  It 
has  served  in  major  ways  as  a  catalyst  for 
other  activities  in  the  community  which 
are  having  the  effect  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  of  expectation  of  the  citizen- 
ry. We  urgently  hope  that  support  for  the 
CAY  Program,  and  for  others  like  it,  wUl 
continue  for  an  additional  period  of  time 
long  enough  so  that  the  promise  of  these 
programs  as  models  and  Innovatere  can  be 
fully    realized. 

Chilbkkn  ak»  Yottth  PaojKT  No.  6«0, 
CoaPTTs  CinusTi,  Tex. 

Project  No.  660  was  funded  effective  May 
1,  1970,  to  provide  extended  comprehensive 
health  care  to  children  and  youth  of  Nueces 
County,  Texas,  and  a  33  county  region  de- 
fined as  South  Texas.  The  definlUve  project 
area,  geographically  most  of  northwest 
Nueces  County,  contains  approximately  12,- 


000  to  13,000  project  ellglbles,  estimated  to 
be  approximately  90%  Mexican- American, 
and  8%  Black.  The  average  yearly  income  per 
family  in  this  geographic  area  is  93,000.  Aver- 
age family  size  is  5.3  persons.  The  area  Is 
considered  to  be  a  major  pocket  of  noral 
poverty. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  South  Texas  is  slm- 
lar,  or  less  well  off.  Project  No.  660  was  based 
upon  a  clear-cut  need  for  increased  health 
services.  The  jjoverty  problem  is  compounded 
by  the  general  lack  of  health  care  personnel 
In  the  region.  Even  If  funds  were  available 
to  pxirchase  care  on  an  open  market  (Na- 
tional Health  Insurance),  the  delivery  sys- 
tem would  be  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
demand.  It  is  ttasrefore  anticipated  that 
funding  from  present  plans  before  Congress 
will  not  suffice  in  the  foraeeable  future  (10- 
30  years). 

Project  growth  has  outstripped  the  limited 
funding  of  the  project.  Local  acceptance  in 
the  community  is  such  that  elaborate  plans 
for  outreach  have  not  been  implemented 
because  of  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  In  the 
first  three  months  of  full  operation  of  the 
satellite  clinic.  The  number  of  family  units 
registered  doubled  over  the  previous  eight 
months  of  operation  while  the  nvimber  of 
patients  registered  tripled. 

Public  information  regarding  the  project 
has  been  well  received  and  public  support 
for  the  project  through  a  variety  of  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  target  area  has  been 
excellent.  Significant  input  to  the  project  by 
target  area  popula.tlon  has  been  extensive. 
Direct  services  to  patients  continue  to  in- 
crease at  a  rapid  rate. 

Virtually  no  services  had  been  available 
to  the  bulk  of  these  patients  prior  to  the 
Inception  of  the  CAY  Projects.  Infant  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  statlsUcs  and  childhood 
death  rates,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  un- 
diagnosed handicapping  conditions,  are 
monumental.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  on 
any  reasonable  basis  the  Impact  ai  loss  of 
project  operations  on  this  particular  com- 
munity. Even  In  its  limited  period  of  opera- 
tion the  project  has  had  a  major  Impact  on 
the  target  population  it  seeks  to  serve. 

While  operations  are  not  fully  developed 
or  definitive,  the  project  has  in  fact  begun 
to  fulfill  its  purpose:  to  serve  as  a  demon- 
stration for  a  new  mechanism  for  the  de- 
livery of  comprehensive  health  services  to 
children  and  youth,  In  an  area  that  drastical- 
ly needs  health  care  assistance  of  the  type 
defined  as  the  mandate  for  the  CAY  Pro- 
gram In  the  original  legislation. 

CHnj)R«N  A  Youth  Pxojccr  No.  666, 

BBOOKX.TN,    N.Y. 

Changes  are  occurring  in  the  health  field, 
where  an  increasing  number  of  physicians 
have  left  and  are  leaving  the  "Inner  City" 
ghettos;  and  where  underprivileged  children 
In  the  society  are  becoming  the  victims  of 
poor  health,  poor  bousing  and  poor  educa- 
tion to  an  ever  Increasing  degree. 

Charles  Drew  Neighborhood  Health  Onter 
was  conceived  In  late  1966;  and  was  funded 
In  July  of  that  year  by  the  Office  of  EUxinomlc 
Opportunity  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  This  Center  serves  a  population  of 
145.000  persons.  We  recognize  our  role  as  an 
Integral  unit  in  an  everwldening  system  for 
delivering  health  services. 

Our  effects,  at  the  Charles  Drew  Health 
Center,  are  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of 
comprehensive  health  care  services  for  the 
family,  which  is  complete,  personal  and  on 
a  continuous  team  baals. 

The  Center  grew  from  Infancy  to  adoles- 
cence: caring  for  more  than  30,000  patients 
in  1970  as  compared  to  1,000  visits  In  earlier 
years.  The  components  of  this  comprehensive 
child  health  oare  include  OB/GYN,  Pamlly 
Planning,  Pediatrics,  Nursing,  home  care. 
Dental,  Pharmacy,  Mental  Hygiene,  Social 
Service,  X-Ray,  Laboratory  and  Health  Ed- 
ucation. Special  attention  Is  being  paid  to 
keep  families  on  individual  team  basis  where 


families  and  physicians  are  given  the  chanoe 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Diagnostic  tests  are  performed  on  all  pa- 
tients in  risk  categories  and  the  knowledge 
of  such  teat  results  has  made  it  mandatary  to 
screen  all  children  against  anemia,  lead 
poisoning  and  tuberculosis — common  diseases 
in  our  area.  All  school  children  are  given  eye 
teat,  and  vision  is  corrected  where  the  need 
arises. 

The  term  "risk  chUd"  Is  no  longer  cate- 
gorized by  disease,  but  applies  to  any  child 
living  and  bom  In  a  ghetto;  as  they  are  all 
potential  risks.  Our  dAta  from  last  year  re- 
veals that  20.406  children  and  youths  (0-18 
years)  were  scheduled  and  22,186  were  seen. 
The  first  qtuuter  of  1971  shows  8,263  chil- 
dren's visits,  7,760  of  which  were  by  ap- 
pointment. This  refiects  the  community's  Ac- 
ceptance and  Confidence  In  our  Center, 
which  we  are  proud  of. 

Most  pre-school  children  in  our  t«rget 
area  do  not  have  basic  immunization  against 
the  preventable  diseases  (measles,  polio,  dlp- 
therla.  tetanus),  and  greater  emphasis  is 
given  tow«rd  preventive  medicine  and  teach- 
ing parents  about  weU  baby  care,  diet  and 
nutrition.  School  children  are  routinely 
checked  regarding  educational  performance. 
Those  who  a{^>ear  to  be  doing  poorly  are  re- 
ferred to  psychologists  for  psychomertrlc 
analysis;  and  efforts  are  made  to  place  them 
in  the  proper  school  and/oc  reihabUltatlonal 
and  vocational  programs. 

Due  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  teenagers, 
we  opened  an  Adolescent  Clinic  one-half  day 
per  week  where  drugs,  sex,  venereal  diseases, 
family  planning,  etc.  are  discussed  and  pre- 
ventive measures  are  taught  to  this  group; 
as  these  are  prevalent  problems  among  the 
youth  In  our  target  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  In  these 
days  of  rising  medical  costs,  we  have  cut 
down  the  days  of  hospitalization  and  still 
maintain  a  high  quality  at  health  care 
through  a  team  approach  ambulatory  care 
system,  utilizing  the  ancillary  and  para-medl- 
cal  staff  from  within  the  community;  who 
know  the  ghetto  problems  and  are  not  stran- 
gers  to  the  patients  from  the  community. 

The  need  for  a  sufllclenit  Federal  Onmt, 
without  which  no  long-range  plans  can  be 
made,  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  dedi- 
cation and  efforts  of  the  staff  and  community 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  dntln; 
and  we  must  not  allow  the  clock  to  turn 
back  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  disease,  poor 
nutrition,  poverty  and  Ignorance  which  1» 
a  self -perpetuating  phenomena  of  Inner  city 
gheMos  where  the  majority  of  our  children 
live. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  passed  in  support  of 
Soviet  Jewry  passed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Village  Independent 
Democrats.  That  club,  of  which  I  was  a 
founding  member  in  1958,  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  Democratic  clubs  In 
the  country.  Its  first  major  claim  to  fame 
was  its  defeat  of  Carmine  DeSaplo  In 
Greenwich  Village. 

The  vm  has  been  in  the  forefront  In 
support  of  the  rights  of  people  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world.  Its 
latest  reaolution  in  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  is  one  more  positive  measure  it  has 
taken  to  advance  human  dignity. 
RnoLunoN 
"Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  denied  tlie 
rlghU  granted  other  nationalities.  There  is 
not  a  single  Jewish  school  in   the  UBSR 
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and  many  who  privately  studied  Hebrew, 
such  as  Ruth  Alexandrovlch  of  Riga,  are 
now  in  prison  charged  with  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivities. Others,  such  as  Ralza  Palatnik  of 
Odessa,  are  Incarcerated  In  mental  Instltu. 
tions.  The  government  does  not  allow  the 
publication  of  works  of  authentic  Jewish 
expression,   including  Hebrew  bibles. 

Set  apart  as  Jews,  but  not  allowed  to  live 
as  Jews,  Increasing  numbers  have  made  a 
single  request — that  they  be  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. The  right  of  free  emigration  Is  guar- 
anteed by  the  UN  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  endM-sed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  Yet, 
In  seeking  to  fulfill  their  dream,  Jews  are 
publicly  branded  as  traitors  and  many  are 
jailed. 

....  In  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.:  'The  denial  of  human 
rights  anywhere  is  a  threat  t»  the  afllrma- 
tlon  of  human  rights  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
sincere  and  genuine  concern  felt  by  so  many 
people  around  the  world  for  the  problem  of 
Soviet  Jewry  shoiild  Impel  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment not  only  to  effect  a  solution  but  to 
do  so  with  all  deliberate  speed.'  " 


KISHINEV  POGROM— SOVIET 
STYLE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modern 
day  pogrom  of  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues. Yesterday  the  Mulavian  Supreme 
Court  convicted  nine  Jews  in  Kishinev 
and  sentenced  them  to  prison  camp 
terms  ranging  from  1  to  5  years.  Thirty- 
four  persons,  all  but  two  of  them  Jews, 
have  now  been  convicted  since  June 
1970.  You  will  recall  Mr.  Speaker,  that  11 
defendants  received  terms  of  4  to  5  years 
iMt  December  in  Leningrad — and  the 
death  sentences  of  two  of  them  were  com- 
muted to  15  years — one  received  10  years 
in  a  Leningrad  court-martial  in  Jan- 
uary and  nine  received  terms  of  up  to 
3  years  in  Leningrad  in  May  of  this  year 
with  four  getting  terms  of  up  to  3  years 
in  Riga  last  month. 

The  principal  charges  against  most  of 
those  convicted  were  based  on  their  In- 
volvement with  their  coreligionists  who 
sought  to  teach  their  children  in  Yid- 
dish and  Hebrew,  their  public  expres- 
sion of  the  difficulties  that  Jews  en- 
counter every  day  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
their  efforts  to  lead  a  Jewish  cultural  life 
in  the  USSR,  and  lastly  their  at- 
tempts— pursuant  to  the  very  law  of  the 
U.S.S.R. — to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Israel. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  the  history 
of  Russian  anti -Semitic  policies  Just  as 
they  were  conducted  under  the  Czars. 
Today  however,  the  Soviet  Union  gives 
these  pogroms  the  color  of  law  by  using 
its  courts  to  lynch  instead  of  its  cossacks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen  now  to  be  read- 
ing a  book  which  I  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues. The  Israelis  by  Amos  Elon.  Mr. 
Elon  points  out  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  left  Czarlst  Russia  because 
of  the  pogroms  which  took  place  in 
the  1800-19008.  One  infamous  pogrom 
took  place  In  Kishinev  in  1903.  One 
more  pogrom  took  place  In  Kishinev  In 
June  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  18«0'8  the  chief 
advisor  of  Czar  Alexander  HI  was  Po- 
bedomofitsev  who  gave  his  formula  imder 
the  Czars  for  solving  the  Jewish  problem. 
As  Mr.  Elon  states  In  his  book: 


It  was  simple  and  In  Its  time  quite  famous: 
"one-third  emigration,  one-third  conversion, 
and  for  one-third,  death." 

The  Soviet  formula  is  simpler  and 
more  refined.  It  is  to  send  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  community  to  prison  camps 
and  to  end,  not  the  physical  life  of  the 
Jews,  but  their  spiritual  and  cultural  life. 

How  long  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  world 
sit  silently  by  and  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  continue  with  its  anti-^mitic 
practices  intended  to  kill  the  soul  of  the 
Jews.  Jews  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  known  as  "the  people  of  the  book" 
and  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to  destroy 
that  book.  They  shall  not  succeed. 


BAN  ON  MILITARY  SUPPLIES 
TO  PAKISTAN 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  tmd  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  ban 
all  deliveries  of  military  supplies  to  Pak- 
istan including  all  equipment  in  the  sup- 
ply pipeline.  Senator  Mathias  will  intro- 
duce the  same  legislation  in  the  other 
body  in  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate action  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  civil  war  in  Pakistan  is  one  of  the 
great  humsui  dramsis  of  this  century,  aU 
the  more  tragic  because  of  the  enormous 
loss  of  life,  the  unparalleled  misery  for 
millions  of  refugees,  and  the  intractabil- 
ity of  communal  hatreds  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  Congress 
must  be  an  active  partner  in  the  formu- 
lation of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  Congress  should 
express  its  views  on  the  Pakistan  crisis. 
But  in  the  face  of  human  suffering  of 
such  magnitude,  further  silence  by  Con- 
gress would  be  unconscionable. 

The  origin  of  my  resolution  is  the 
April  23  letter  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  stated : 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  no  military  Items  have 
been  provided  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakis- 
tan or  its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing in  EUkst  Pakistan  and  nothing  Is  now 
scheduled  for  delivery. 

I  interpret  this  statement  as  a  deci- 
sion by  the  administration  to  avoid 
U.S.  interference  and  involvement  in  the 
civil  war  in  Pakistan. 

By  formalizing  the  ban  on  all  military 
aid,  sales  or  deliveries  to  Pakistan,  my 
resolution  would  constitute  solid  Congres- 
sional support  for  a  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference and  non-involvement.  But  by  spe- 
cifically addressing  itself  to  pipeline  aid 
or  sales,  it  would  also  close  an  appalling, 
and  I  believe  unintended,  loophole  which 
has  developed  in  the  administration's 
position;  namely,  the  continued  flow  to 
Pakistan  of  military  equipment  already 
in  the  supply  pipeline  as  of  March  25. 

According  to  an  unconfirmed  report  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  22,  the 
amounts  Involved  may  be  as  high  as  $20 
million.  In  any  event,  we  know  from 
statements  made  by  administration  offi- 
cials in  April  1971  that  in  past  years  sales 
of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan  have 


averaged  around   $10  million   and   are 
presumably  at  this  level  or  higher  today. 

I  suspect  precise  knowledge  of  the 
amounts  involved  is  not  immediately 
available  even  to  the  bureaucracy.  In  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  other  body, 
administration  officials  acknowledged 
that  we  are  unfortunately  having  diffi- 
culty in  verifying  even  what  is  being  sent. 
Bills  of  lading  often  List  only  a  specified 
number  of  boxes  of  imdefined  military 
equipment. 

Whatever  the  amounts  involved  or  the 
kind  of  equipment  being  sent,  already  the 
existence  of  this  loophole  is  causing  the 
United  States  acute  diplomatic  embar- 
rassment. It  leads  to  misunderstanding 
in  Pakistan  regarding  our  position.  It 
troubles  our  relations  with  Pakistan's 
neighbors.  Recently,  a  group  of  Indian 
MP's  in  New  Delhi  picketed  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  when  they  learned  that  the 
Padma,  a  ship  imder  Pakistani  fiag,  was 
leaving  New  York  Harbor  for  Pakistan, 
loaded  with  military  equipment.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  reports,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  stopped  this  shipment  in 
Montreal  where  the  Padma  is  docked. 

Another  ship  is  reportedly  scheduled 
to  leave  the  United  States  on  July  2.  Four 
to  five  more  ships  with  military  supplies 
will  sail  from  the  United  States  to  Paki- 
stan in  July  and  August.  No  one  knows 
if  these  shipments  will  exhaust  the  pipe- 
Une. 

In  my  judgment,  each  time  one  of  those 
ships  leaves  American  shores  the  United 
States  will  face  a  major  diplomatic  crisis 
with  the  parties  involved  as  well  as  seri- 
ous political  controversy  in  this  country. 

This  is  one  important  reason  why  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  should  act  immediately  on  my 
resolution. 

In  a  letter  on  June  17  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  I  also  made  clear  my  res- 
ervations in  regard  to  providing  a  coun- 
try in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  with  eco- 
nomic aid.  But  I  recognize  that  opinion 
in  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic aid  may  not  have  crystallized. 
Above  an.  Members  of  Congress  are  anx- 
ious that  the  people  of  Pakistan  not  suf- 
fer further.  I  therefore  confine  the  res- 
olution today  to  military  aid  and  sales. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  States  give  or  sell  arms  to  a 
nation  now  in  the  holocaust  of  a  civil 
war.  I  am  convinced  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  as  appalled 
as  I  am  at  news  of  the  existence  of  the 
pipeline  loophole. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  will  support  this  resolution. 


CLEANING   A   DIRTY  WORLD 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  noted  that  there  are  no  Juris- 
dictional boundaries  recognized  by  pol- 
lution. Thus,  international  solutions  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  clean  up  our  dirty 
world. 

Thus,  I  commend  to  my  colleagiies  an 
editorial  from  the  Sunday  Star,  June  13, 
that  asks  for  a  setting  aside  of  "tradi- 
tional nationalism  and  established  ideo- 
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logical  rivalry"  which  otherwise  could 
disrupt  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment.  The  meet- 
ing is  planned  for  next  Jime  in  Stock- 
holm. 

My  activities  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Oovemment  Operations'  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  World  En- 
vironment and  International  Coopera- 
tion Committee  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  through  Law  have  led  me  to 
have  similar  concerns.  Because  of  this  I 
was  pleased  by  a  letter  published  by  the 
Star  from  Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of 
the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality, 
In  response  to  the  editorial. 

Chairman  Train  writes  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  developing  a  n.S.  position 
that  will  emphasize  the  interests  of  de- 
veloping nations.  He  also  assiu*es  us  that 
the  administration  will  work  to  keep  pol- 
itics out  of  the  Stockholm  meeting.  I 
commend  Chairman  Train  and  the  Nix- 
on administration  for  this  point  of  view. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 

iNTIUfATIONAL    POLTTICS 

It  Is  Clear  th»t  nuui'a  abUlty  to  survive  In 
tbe  »ge  of  potential  Instant  annlhlllatlon  de- 
pends on  his  ability  to  communicate.  Reason 
must  be  substituted  for  rage  In  Lntematlonal 
affairs,  lest  a  minor  conflict  should  escalate 
Into  this  century's  third  and  final  world  war. 

But  atomic  extermination  is  not  the  only 
threat  to  continued  life  on  the  planet.  Tbe 
end  can  come  more  quietly,  more  slowly  and 
more  agonizingly — not  with  tbe  bang  of  a 
thermonuclear  exchange,  but  with  the 
whimper  of  a  poisoned  environment.  Men 
and  nations  must,  therefore,  accept  the  fact 
that  pollution  Is  everybody's  business.  It  Is 
a  global  problem,  demanding  corrective  ac- 
tions that  will,  to  some  degree,  violate  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  national  sovereignty.  Men 
must  start  communicating  on  the  Interna- 
tional problems  of  pollution  with  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  that  led  to  tbe  creation  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  negotiations  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  arms,  the  Paris  peace 
talks  and  the  International  efforts  to  defuse 
the  tUddle  Bast. 

In  theory,  there  should  be  no  need  for  In- 
ternational agreements  and  cooperation  to 
counter  the  threat  of  pollution.  Certainly  It 
Is  to  everyone's  advantage  to  clean  up  Ills 
own  yard,  and  no  aid  of  advice  from  the 
neighbors  should  be  required.  It's  a  reason- 
able theory.  Unfortunately,  It  doesn't  work. 
When  It  comes  to  tbe  environment,  one 
country's  livelihood  Is  apt  to  be  another 
country's  pollution. 

The  preliminary  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  reach  International  accord  on  pollu- 
tion control  have  not  been  encouraging.  De- 
veloping nations  tend  to  consider  warnings 
about  uncontrolled  technology  as  a  plot  by 
the  developed  nations  to  Impede  their  prog- 
ress toward  first-class  world  cltlsenshlp.  At- 
tempts by  the  Industrial  leaders  to  convlitoe 
the  have-nots  that  they  sho\ild  do  as  we  tell 
them,  not  as  we  do,  are  apt  to  generate  a 
common  answer:  First,  let  us  clean  up  the 
economy,  then  we'U  worry  about  the  ecology. 

That  answer  Is  frustrating  to  those  who 
have  recently  converted  to  the  religion  of 
environmental  salvation.  With  missionary 
zeal,  the  converts  recite  tbe  newly  learned 
ecological  litany;  the  congregation  keeps 
coming  up  with  tbe  wrong  responses.  And 
yet  It  must  t>e  acknowledged  that  the  at- 
titude of  developing  nations  Is  not  devoid 
of  logic.  It  Is,  after  all,  the  present  Indus- 
trialized societies  that  have  led  tbe  world 
Into  peril.  It  Is  not  enough  for  them  to  ask 
others  not  to  follow  down  the  poisoned  gar- 
den path.  Their  first  responsibility  Is  to  find 
tbe  way  back.  And,  in  practical  terms,  tbe 
primary  threat  to  survival  does  not  lie  in  tbe 
potentially  lethal  contributions  of  the  emerg- 


ing nations.  The  proliferation  of  industrial- 
ization Is  not  taking  place  at  a  rate  to  cause 
alarm.  The  fault  Is  not  In  those  who  would 
copy  us.  It  Is  In  ourselves. 

It  Is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  developed 
nations,  each  of  which  has  begun  tbe  strug- 
gle to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by  carefree 
application  of  science,  would  welcome  a 
chance  to  give  and  to  receive  advice.  All 
men  now  know  that  they  are  fellow  voyagers 
on  Spaceship  Earth,  all  dependent  on  the 
same  Ufe-supfKjrt  system.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  localized  pollution.  The  industry 
that  poisons  the  air  of  Newark  diminishes 
the  quality  of  life  in  Novosibirsk.  The  multi- 
tudes of  persistent  poisons  that  are  tbe  by- 
products of  man's  domination  eventually 
find  their  way  Into  the  oceans,  that  76  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  surface  unaffected  by 
political  boundaries  and  Ideological  divisions. 

All  nations  face  a  common  problem.  All 
nations  should,  therefore,  seek  a  common 
solution.  And  yet  attempts  to  bring  the  In- 
dustrial countries  together  to  coordinate  tbe 
effort  to  control  pollution  have  been  few, 
progress  has  been  negligible  and  traditional 
concepts  of  global  politics  have  taken  prece- 
dence over  survival . 

A  classic  example  of  the  clash  between 
traditional  politics  and  environmental  hopes 
took  place  this  spring.  The  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  composed  of  31  members 
planned  a  meeting  to  open  May  3  In  Prague 
to  discuss  tbe  problems  of  pollution  in  the 
Industrial  centers  of  Europe.  A  prestigious 
team,  headed  by  top  administration  advisers, 
was  scheduled  to  represent  the  United  States. 
Then  up  popped  politics.  The  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe  Insisted  that  East  Oermany — 
which  ranks  high  on  anybody's  list  of 
leading  polluters — be  Included  as  a  full 
delegate.  Tbe  U.S.  backed  by  tbe  Western 
Europeans,  protested,  seeing  the  maneuver 
as  an  attempt  to  fortify  East  Ger- 
many's claim  to  recognition  as  a  legitimate 
and  Independent  nation.  The  East  insisted. 
Washington  withdrew  its  high-powered  dele- 
gation. Tbe  international  meeting  finally  was 
reduced  to  a  10-day  paper-reading  session. 
No  recommendations  were  forthcoming.  No 
progress  was  discernible. 

Today,  plans  are  well  under  way  for  tbe 
United  Nations  Conference  on  tbe  Human 
Environment.  That  meeting,  scheduled  for 
June  1972  In  Stockholm,  repersents  man's 
first  attempt  to  deal  with  tbe  problem  of 
global  pollution  on  a  truly  global  scale.  If 
the  precedents  of  the  Immediate  past  are 
followed — If  Prague  was  Indeed  prologue  to 
Stockholm — It  could  be  man's  last  attempt. 

Three  years  of  planning  have  already  gone 
into  the  Stockholm  meeting,  and  still  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  the  UJf.  conference  will 
not  founder  on  tbe  rocks  of  traditional  na- 
tionalism and  established  ideological  rivalry. 
But  if  man  la  serious  about  survival,  fail- 
ure is  not  acceptable.  The  only  course,  then 
la  to  devote  the  remaining  time  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  tbe  chances  of  suc- 


For  the  United  States,  that  means  a  read- 
justment of  official  thinking,  an  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  tbe  international  search  for 
environmental  solutions  must  be  divorced 
from  International  politics.  Delegations 
should  be  accepted  not  according  to  rigid 
standards  of  traditional  diplomacy,  but  sole- 
ly on  tbe  basis  of  Interest.  Specifically,  par- 
ticipation by  Bast  Oermany  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  should  be  actively  solicited 
by  the  United  Natlona  members.  Including 
the  United  States.  Both  are  major  industrial 
polluters.  Both — and  China  in  particular — 
have  demonstrated  a  growing  awareneas  of 
the  problem.  Both  have  much  to  learn  and 
pooalbly  much  to  contribute.  Both  should 
participate,  irrespective  of  their  diplomatic 
acceptabUity  and  U.N.  membership  status 
In  1073. 

Tbe  most  than  can  be  hoped  for  from  tbe 
conference  is  that  a  beginning  can  be  made 
on  the  vast,  multlfaceted,  interlocking  prob- 


lems of  global  pollution.  There  are  no  instant 
solutions.  But  there  can  be  a  new  under- 
standing that  the  danger  that  Is  shared  by 
all  nations  supersedes  nationalism.  There 
can  be  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  in- 
ternational forum  for  the  sharing  of  the 
technology  that  Is  being  developed  to  erase 
the  errors  of  the  past.  There  can  be  the  first 
world-wide  exchange  of  opinion  and  infor- 
mation on  the  problem  of  overpopulation — 
the  problem  that,  left  unchecked,  wUl  defeat 
every  effort  to  salvage  the  environment. 

That  is  the  most  that  can  be  realistically 
hoped  for.  It  Is  also  the  least  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted. Anything  less  would  be  persuasive 
evidence  that  men  are  not  yet  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  reality  of  the  environmental  crisis, 
that  they  continue  to  reject  tbe  concept  of 
concerted  action,  that  they  prefer  to  face  tbe 
rising  storm  still  clinging  to  shattered  frag- 
ments of  outmoded  nationalism. 

Lrrm  Fltoii  Russkll  E.  TKaxn 

Si>:  I  read  your  recent  editorial.  "Inter- 
naUonal  Politics  in  a  Dirty  World."  with  great 
interest.  Your  emphasis  on  the  need  for  "in- 
ternational agreement  and  cooperation  to 
counter  the  threat  of  pollution"  is  very  wel- 
come. Too  often  we  forget  the  International 
side  of  environmental  quality  and  concen- 
trate on  our  own  domestic  problems. 

Tour  comments  on  the  attitude  of  de- 
veloped nations  towards  pollution  control 
and  developing  nations  and  the  unfortunate 
injection  of  politics  in  last  month's  Econom- 
ics Commission  for  Europe  meeting  are  well 
taken.  In  our  preparations  for  tbe  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment in  1972  we  are  developing  a  United 
States  position  emphasizing  tbe  interests  of 
the  developing  nations.  While  the  ECE  meet- 
ing was  restructured  as  a  symposium,  rather 
than  as  a  high-level  meeting,  it  did  serve  as 
a  useful  opportunity  for  East-West  coopera- 
tion on  tbe  environment. 

Tbe  United  SUtes  Oovernment  has  been 
extremely  active  in  international  environ- 
mental affairs.  President  Nixon,  in  bis 
'United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  70s" 
report  to  the  Congress  In  February,  clearly  ex- 
pressed our  national  policy : 

"No  nation  can  keep  lu  pollution  to  itself. 
Wastes  discharged  Into  tbe  air  and  water  in 
fact  befoul  a  common  resource.  Restraint  on 
the  part  of  Individual  states,  however  laud- 
able and  necessary,  is  Inadequate  to  tbe  prob- 
lem, for,  In  the  absence  of  international  ac- 
tion competitive  economic  pressures  will 
severely  limit  national  abilities  to  require 
the  costly  measures  needed  to  protect  tbe  en- 
vironment. A  broad  International  approach  is 
therefore  necessary." 

Our  approach  to  international  environ- 
mental problems  has  been  on  tw6level; 
through  bl-lateral  actlviues  and  multl-'^ 
lateral  organizations.  These  activities  have 
been  coordinated  by  the  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  tbe  Office  of  Environ- 
mental affairs  in  tbe  Department  of  State 
which  U  beaded  by  tbe  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  CbrlstUn  Herter,  Jr. 
Tbe  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
virtually  every  cabinet-level  department  has 
been  active  in  intamatlonal  environmental 
activities. 

Tour  editorial  expressed  concern  that  polit- 
ical questions  such  as  the  status  of  East 
Oermany  should  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  real  international  collaboration  for 
environmental  Improvement.  I  assure  you 
that  this  Is  exactly  tbe  position  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  per- 
mit our  very  real  concern  for  environmental 
quality  to  be  used  by  others  as  a  lever  to  gain 
political  ends  which  are  unrelated  to  environ- 
mental needs  and  whose  proper  disposition 
should  be  through  normal  international 
political  channels. 

This  administration  is  giving  high  priority 
to  international  environmental  quality.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  prog- 
ress or  complacent  with  results.  But  the  U.8. 
government  is  taking  a  position   of   world 
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leadership  in  tbts  effort — a  position   which 
deserves  public  recognition  and  support. 

We  live  In  a  dirty  world,  but  for  the  first 
time  In  history  we  are  really  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

R17S8KLI.  E.  Train  , 

Chairman. 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 


MERCURY  IN  COSMETICS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missi<m  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
releasing  the  results  of  a  study  showing 
that  cosmetics  containing  mercury  are 
still  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  also  placing  in  the  Rkcoro,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  &n  article 
titled  "Ugly  Truths  About  Today's  Beauty 
Aids"  from  the  June  1971  issue  of  Today's 
Health. 

All  of  us  should  be  concerned  about  the 
presence  of  mercury,  one  of  the  most 
toxic  of  all  substances,  in  the  cosmetics 
used  by  consumers  of  our  Nation.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
has  reported  that  cosmetics  injure  about 
60,000  persons  a  year,  although  the  num- 
ber caused  by  mercury  was  not  given. 
The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  reccHnmended  that  mercury  used  as 
a  preservative  in  some  cosmetics  be  re- 
placed with  less  toxic  substances. 

Because  of  my  concern  with  this  sub- 
ject, on  March  23,  1971,  I  Introduced 
H.R.  6551  to  classify  as  a  misbranded 
product — under  section  602  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act — any 
cosmetic  which  contains  mercury  or  any 
of  its  compounds  and  whose  labeling  does 
not  state  that  fact.  Subsequently  I  have 
introduced  four  identical  bills  with  53  co- 
sponsors.  My  bills  are  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

To  determine  the  extent  of  mercury 
use  in  cosmetics,  on  May  4,  1971,  I  sent 
letters  to  66  principal  cosmetics  makers 
inquiring  as  to  their  use  of  mercury.  On 
June  23,  1971,  I  sent  followup  letters  to 
those  from  whom  I  had  received  no 
reply. 

To  date  I  have  received  57  replies,  of 
which  eight  indicated  that  at  least  one 
product  containing  mercury  was  still 
being  produced  by  the  company.  Some  of 
these  indicated  that  they  were  introduc- 
ing alternate  substances  to  replace  the 
mercury. 

Another  49  companies  responded  that 
they  do  not  use  mercury  in  any  of  their 
cosmetic  products.  I  am  heartened  to 
know  that  this  segment  of  the  industry 
avoids  the  use  of  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance. Several  other  firms  placed  tele- 
phone calls  to  me  stating  a  letter  was 
being  mailed  sUting  no  mercury  prod- 
ucts were  used. 

Finally,  six  compwinies  have  not  re- 
sponded. My  conclusion  is  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  disclose  to  consumers  the 
extent  of  mercury  use  in  their  products. 

Since  some  companies  are  using  merc- 
ury and  others  will  not  state  to  Congress 
or  the  consumers  that  they  do  not  use 
mercury,  I  feel  there  is  a  great  need  for 
adoption  of  my  legislation.  This  would 
remove  from  the  marketplace  those  cos- 


metics which  did  not  inform  consumers 
of  mercury  contents. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
presently  lacks  strong  legislative  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  $6  billion  a  year 
cosmetic  industry.  Unlike  drug  manu- 
facturers, cosmetic  makers  can  msaket  a 
product  without  first  proving  it  safe.  In- 
gredients need  not  be  listed  on  the  label. 
Market  removals  are  mainly  voluntary. 

Since  mercury  is  a  highly  poisonous 
substance,  it  is  imperative  that  consum- 
ers be  given  the  right  to  decide  on  the 
basis  of  content  labeling  whether  they 
wish  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  using  products  containing  this  in- 
gredient. 

In  addition  to  HJl.  6551, 1  have  intro- 
duced identlceJ  bills  with  cosponsors  as 
follows: 

H.R.  7546,  with  Representatives  Hjsa- 
MAH  Badillo,  of  New  York,  William  A. 
Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania,  James  A. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  John  H.  Dent, 
of  Pennsylvania,  John  G.  Dow,  of  New 
York,  Don  Edwards  of  California,  Joshua 
EiLBERG,  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornelius  E. 
Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey,  Gilbert  Gude, 
of  Maryland,  Seymour  Halpern,  of  New 
York,  James  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey, 
William  L.  Hungate,  of  Missouri,  Ro- 
mano L.  Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky,  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  of  Maryland,  William  S. 
Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania,  John  E. 
Moss,  of  California,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix, 
of  Pennsylvania,  David  R.  Obey,  of  Wis- 
consin, Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  Roman 
Pucinski,  of  Illinois,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  of 
California,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  of 
New  York,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New 
York; 

HH.  7547,  with  Representatives  Bella 
Abzug,  of  New  York,  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
of  California,  Prank  J.  Brasco  and  Mario 
BuGGi,  of  New  York,  Jack  Brinkley,  of 
Georgia,  Phillip  Burton,  of  California, 
George  W.  Collins,  of  Illinois,  William 
D.  Hathaway,  of  Maine,  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins,  of  California,  Ken  Hechler,  of 
West  Virginia,  Frank  Horton,  of  New 
York,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  of  Indiana, 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wisconsin, 
Peter  N.  Kyros,  of  Maine,  Abner  J. 
Mikva,  of  Illinois,  Bertram  L.  Podell,  of 
New  York,  and  Jerome  R.  Waldie,  of 
California; 

H.R.  7898,  with  Representatives  Bob 
Eckhardt,  of  Texas,  William  D.  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  James  G.  Fulton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ella  T.  Grasso,  of  Connecticut, 
Lomsx  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts, 
Edward  I.  Koch,  of  New  York,  and 
Robert  A.  Roe,  of  New  Jersey,  and 

H.R.  9528,  with  Representatives  Nick 
Begich,  of  Alaska,  Henry  Helstoski,  of 
New  Jersey,  Robert  L.  Legoett,  of  Cali- 
fornia, MncE  McCoRMACK,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Morris  K.  Udall.  of  Arizona. 

Following  are  the  two  letters  I  sent  to 
cosmetic  companies: 

Hoosc  or  Rkprxsentativxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  4.  1971. 

DxAK    :     I     am     deeply     concerned 

about  tbe  potentially  dangerous  chemical, 
mercury,  being  used  in  some  cosmetics.  While 
the  number  of  injuries  due  to  mercury  has 
not  been  reported,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  has  recommended  that 
mercury  in  cosmetics  be  replaced  with  less 
toxic  substances. 

A  survey  conducted  in  1989  by  the  Toilet 
Goods  Association  at  the  request  of  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  reported  that  mer- 
cury preservatives  were  being  used  Ln  3  to  3 
percent  of  cosmetics  producta.  Currently,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  condiKting 
their  own  chemical  analysis  investigation  for 
mercury  In  cosmetics.  The  results  so  far  re- 
veal that  In  one  group  of  00  unselectad  cos- 
metics samples  from  their  consumer  com- 
plaints program,  mercury  was  present  In  two; 
in  a  second  group  of  131  samples  selected 
from  product  types  having  a  high  probabU- 
Ity  of  mercury  usage,  mercury  was  present  in 
12;  in  a  third  group  of  about  90  cosmetics 
commonly  used  in  tbe  homes  of  tbe  FDA 
staff,  mercury  was  present  in  none. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  inform 
me  whether  your  company  uses  any  form  of 
mercury  in  ita  cosmetics  or  similar  producta 
externally  applied  to  tbe  skin.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Deab 


HO0SE    OP    RXPBESXIfTATrVBS, 

June  23.  1971. 
Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a 


letter  inquiring  on  your  company's  use  of 
mercury  or  mercury  compounds  in  cosmetics 
or  any  similar  product  which  is  used  by  men 
or  women. 

Since  my  letter  to  you  was  not  returned  by 
the  Post  Ofllce,  I  must  assume  you  received 
it. 

I  would  deeply  l^>preclate  a  response  as  I 
am  compiling  data  for  release  In  connection 
with  pending  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored along  with  forty-eight  other  Congress- 
men. If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  or  your  com- 
pany by  June  30  It  will  be  noted  accordingly 
In  the  report. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

USE    SOME    MEBCnXT 

Replies  indicating  mercury  use  were 
received  as  follows : 

Bakncs-Hino  PHABUACEtrriCALs,  Inc.. 

May  11,1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mas.  Mink.  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Hind  In  which  you  expressed 
your  concern  about  the  presences  of  mer- 
cury In  cosmetic  and  drug  producta.  We 
are  also  concerned  abo'it  this  and  have  been 
for  years.  Mr.  Hind  bat.^sald  that  we  are  not 
to  use  mercury  containing  preservatives  un- 
less there  is  no  other  material  available  that 
will  do  the  Job.  We  currently  have  only  three 
producta  on  the  market  that  contain  such 
preservatives,  and  two  of  these  are  cur- 
rently being  evaluated  in  a  new  form  with- 
out the  mercurial.  Tbe  third  product  will  be 
reformulated  as  soon  as  technology  has  been 
developed  which  will  permit  It. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  lettar.  and 
we  are  anxious  to  help  In  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Russell  E.  Phases,  Jr..  Ph.  D.. 

Technical  Director. 

Bxistol-Mteks  Co., 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  CoNcaxsswoMAN  Mink:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  inquiry  to  Gavin  MacBaln. 
Chairman  of  our  Board,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  mercury  In  our  cosmetic  products. 

This  will  advise  that  only  one  of  our  prod- 
ucta, a  deodorant,  contains  mercury  and  this 
at  a  level  of  .00173%. 

Because  of  the  suscepUbility  of  this  type 
of  product  to  microbiological  oontamlnatlon, 
we  have  had  difficulty  in  developing  a  stable 
formula  not  containing  mercury.  However 
tasta  are  now  being  conducted  with  respect 
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to  a  D«w  formula,  and  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  Introduce  the  product  without  mercury 
In  the  very  near  future. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  RlCMAKOSON  EDMONDSON. 

Mr.  William  Qrief.  vice  president  of 
Briston-Myers  and  subsidiary  companies, 
indicated  orally  on  June  3,  1971,  that 
his  firm  manufactiirers  two  cosmetic 
products  containing  any  mercurials,  and 
a  nonmercurlal  formula  was  expected 
to  be  introduced  in  the  next  2  or  3 
months. 

DAKT  iNDtrSTKISS,  iMC, 

Loi  Angela,  Calif.,  May  17. 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Cannon  BuildiTig, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam.  CoNCBzaswoifAN  Mink:  This  will 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  13. 

Dart  Indiutrlea  manufactures  one  cos- 
metics product  which  does  contain  mercury — 
a  balr-set  gel — and  the  Ckimpany  is  In  the 
process  of  reformulating  the  product  to  elim- 
inate the  mercury. 
ConUaUy, 

NOEMAM    WiCKSS. 


Du  Bauit, 
itorrii  Plains,  NJ.,  May  27, 1971. 
Congresswoman  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAJi  CoNCUCSswoMAN  MiNK :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  12.  1971.  addressed  to 
Mr.  R.  J.  Reagan,  now  President  of  Cool  Ray 
Division  of  Warner -Lambert  Company,  which 
has  just  been  received  In  my  office. 

In  view  of  the  recent  questions  raised  In 
regard  to  mercurial  preservatives,  we  are 
pleased  to  Inform  you  that  we  have  been 
working,  since  1970.  on  reformulation  of  the 
few  cosmetic  products  that  contained  mer- 
curial preservatives.  Reformulation,  scale 
up  and  safety  studies  have  been  completed 
for  all.  We  can  assure  you  that  all  future 
production  of  our  entire  line  of  cosmetic 
products  win  not  contain  mercury. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.   P.   KlKN, 

Vice  President,  Administration. 


Johnson  Sc  Johnson. 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  June  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mas.  Mink:  Your  letter  of  June  33  to 
Mr.  James  E.  Burke  regarding  our  use  of  mer- 
cury or  mercury  compounds  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

It  appears  that  your  earlier  letter  has  gone 
astray  becau5e  we  are  unable  to  And  It  In 
our  flies. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  June  33  letter  we 
made  an  immediate  check  of  our  cosmetic 
and  similar  products  and  find  that  we  do  not 
use  mercury  cw  any  mercury  compound  in 
them.  However,  we  do  market  a  First  Aid 
Spray  which  oontalns  .033%  of  Merthlolate, 
a  well-known  antiseptic  containing  some 
mercury. 

We  are  sorry  about  the  problem  with  your 
earlier  letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanlzt  C.  Smotk*. 


Th«  Mknnen  Co.. 
Morristown,NJ.,May  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkax  Mrs.  Mink:  We.  like  you,  are 
also  deeply  concerned  about  any  adverse  ef- 
fects our  products  might  have  on  the  citizens 
of    this   country.    When    the    acceptance    of 


mercurial  preservatives  became  doubtful,  our 
company  Immediately  eatabllshed  research 
and  development  programs  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  preservatives  from  any  of  our 
products  which  might  contain  them. 

Presently  there  Is  one  product  which  con- 
tains a  mercurial  preservative.  This  product, 
in  which  a  mercurial  preservative  is  present 
tn  very  snuUl  anwunts,  represents  consider- 
ably less  than  one  per  cent  of  our  business. 
This  happens  to  be  a  coziq>lez  emulsion  which 
has  required  extra  research  testing  on  such 
things  as  the  stability  of  product  and  emul- 
sion with  the  new  preservative,  the  anti- 
bacterial efficiency  of  the  new  preservative, 
and,  most  Important,  the  toxicity  effects  ot 
this  preservative  on  the  ultimate  user  of  the 
-product.  It  la  our  expectation  that  our  tests 
will  be  completed  within  two  or  three 
months,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  assured  we  will 
switch  over  to  the  new  preservative. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  all- 
Important  topic,  and  assure  you  that  as  a 
company  proud  of  its  products  Mennen  Is 
doing  everything  to  continue  demonstrating 
its  leadership  in  corporate  good  citizenship. 
Sincerely, 

OaoRcx  S.  Mxnnkn. 


Hklxna  Rubknstkdi, 

May  20,1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mas.  Mink:  This  will  acknowledge 
recepit  of  your  letter  of  May  12,  1971  Inquir- 
ing whether  Helena  Rubensteln,  Inc.  is  using 
mercury  as  a  preservative  in  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts. 

Helena  Rubensteln  does  not  use  any  mer- 
cury in  Its  products  as  a  preservative.  It  does 
use  ammonlated  mercury  as  an  Ingredient  In 
two  products — Bleach  Cream  and  Lighten 
Cream.  The  labels  for  these  products  clearly 
disclose  the  amount  of  ammonlated  mercury 
being  used  and  this  ingredient  is  necessary 
in  these  prodtftts  if  they  are  to  achieve  the 
desired  effect  of  bleaching  and  lightening. 

Ammonlated  mercury  is  basically  inorganic 
and  belongs  to  a  completely  different  cliiss  of 
compound  than  organic  mercury  which  Is 
used  as  a  preservative. 

Please  be  assured  that  Helena  Rubensteln. 
Inc.  is  fully  aware  of  ItsresponslblUty  to  Its 
customers  and  the  public  In  general  and 
exercises  every  concern  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic only  those  products  of  the  highest  quality 
which  are  safe  for  use  as  directed  and  which, 
in  their  consumption  and  manufeu:ture,  wtU 
have  no  adverse  effects. 

We   trust   this  information   will   be   suffi- 
cient for  your  purposes  but  If  we  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance  to  you,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  communicate  with  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rot  V.  Tnxrs, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Replies  indicating  no  mercury  use  were 
received  as  follows : 

SCKIXmLZN   &  Co.. 

May  7, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  We  are  very  happy  to 
Inform  you  that  we  do  not  use  any  form  of 
mercury  in  our  cosmetics — ALMAT.  Nor  do 
we  use  any  form  of  mercury  in  similar  prod- 
ucts externally  applied  to  the  skin. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  formulary  describing  ALMAT  HYPO- 
ALLEROENIC  COSMETICS. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  additional  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edmund  Mknoeix, 
Senior  Vice  President  <fr  General  Manager. 


Aioi  Crxmk  Laboratorixs.  Inc., 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  May  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Madams:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  4.  we  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  our 
Alo-Cosmetlcs  are  formulated  from  the 
fresh,  pure,  crystal-clear  'gel'  of  the  rare, 
tropical  Aloe  Vera  plant  and  that  they  do 
not.  in  any  way,  contain  mercury  com- 
pounds. In  fact,  they  are  the  purest  type  of 
cosmetics  a  woman  can  buy  for  her  skin. 

Under  separate  cover,  we  are  sending  you  a 
representative  package  of  our  exclusive  Alo- 
Cosmetlcs  which  are  sold  only  in  prominent 
department  and  prestige  drug  stores;  and  also 
a  little  Aloe  Vera  plant  for  your  office.  Please 
do  not  water  it  too  much  because  it  will  rot 
at  the  roots — it  just  needs  a  bath  once  a 
week. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoDNET  M.  Stockton, 

President. 

AlTVERCNE  ET  CIX,  INC, 

East  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  May  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  We  have  your  letter  of 
May  4th  and  can  well  appreciate  your  deep 
concern  about  the  potentially  dangerous 
mercury  being  used  in  some  cosmetics. 

We  are  strictly  a  fragrance  house  and  do 
not  produce  such  things  as  facial  creams,  etc. 
In  addition  to  this,  our  colognes  are  com- 
pounded by  one  of  the  larger  essential  oU 
houses.  We  feel  confident  there  is  no  mer- 
cury content  in  the  solutions  we  package,  but 
shall  certainly  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  supplier. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  ALAN  Morrison. 

President. 

Avon  Prodocts.  Inc., 
New    York.  N.Y.,  April  2fi,  1971. 
Re:   Mercury. 
Hon.  Patst  T    Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Representative  Mink  :  We  have  noted 
with  interest  your  bill  no.  6551  and  thought 
you  would  be  interested  to  know  ttiat  we  use 
no  mercury  or  mercury  compounds  in  any 
of  our  cosmetic  products. 

Please  let  me  know  If  we  can  ever  be  of  any 
assistance  In  connection  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  cosmetic  indiistry. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  R.  McMillan, 
Director — Government    and    Public    Af- 
fairs. 

Harriet  Httbbard.  Ater. 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  Paris,  June  3. 1971. 
Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  Further  to  your  letter  of 
May  4tb.  this  Is  to  advise  that  our  Company 
does  not  use  any  form  of  mercury  In  Its 
cosmetics. 

Tours  sincerely. 

C.  R.  Haas. 

President. 

Bandoline  Inc., 
New  York,  NY.,  June  28,  1971. 
Congresswomen  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Cannon   Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  This  is  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  Ju  le  23rd. 

We  do  not  use  mercury  or  mercury  com- 
pounds in  any  of  our  products. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Altreo  Roberts, 

President. 
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Barnangen.  Inc. 
Chaska,  Minn.,  May  10.  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
May  4  letter  concerning  Mercury  Compound 
in  Cosmetics. 

We  do  not.  nor  have  not  included  mercury 
compounds  in  any  o(  the  products  manufac- 
tured at  our  plant  In  Chaska. 

We  share  your  concern  in  this  matter,  and 
if  there  Is  any  more  we  can  do,  please  write. 
Sincerely, 

Gene  J.  Thompson, 
Technical  Operations  Manager. 

BARR-STALrORT    CO., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  26. 1971 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  about  the  use  of  mercurials  In 
cosmetics. 

The  Barr-Stalfort  Company  Is  a  contract 
packager,  packing  a  variety  of  aerosol  prod- 
ucts for  many  marketers  but  does  not  market 
any  products  under  Its  own  label. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  we  do  not 
manufacture  any  topical  cosmetic  for  any  of 
our  customers   that  utilizes  mercury  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  formula. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Manuel  E.  Hernandez. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Bexcham  Inc.. 

May  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Patricia  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Miss  Mink:  Tour  letter  of  May 
4th  inquiring  about  mercurial  preservatives 
has  been  submitted  for  my  attention  by 
Maurice  Bale,  formerly  president  of  Beecham 
Inc.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  reorganization 
within  the  company,  stemming  from  the 
acquisition  of  the  S.  E.  MassenglU  Company, 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  receiving  the  in- 
formation you  have  requested. 

Rather  than  postpone  answering  your  let- 
ter until  all  the  information  is  on  hand.  I  am 
writing  now  on  behalf  of  the  Beecham  Prod- 
ucts Division  (formerly  Beecham  Inc.)  to 
advise  that  mercury  is  not  used  in  any  form, 
preeservatlve  or  otherwise,  in  any  of  the 
cosmetics  or  similar  products  applied  to  the 
skin. 

As  soon  as  I  have  personally  reviewed  the 
MassenglU  products  for  the  skin.  I  shall  write 
to  you  again  concerning  the  use,  if  any.  of 
preservatives  in  that  group  of  products. 

In  the  meantime.  I  trust  this  informatioD 
will  satisfy  your  request. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  P.  Migliarese.  Ph.  D.. 
Vice  President  Research  <t  Development. 

Juke  25. 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam:   We  do  not  use  mercury  or 
mercury  compounds  in  any  of  our  products. 
Cordially  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Sunseri. 

Muriel  Bell,  Inc.. 
Westwood,  N.J.,  May  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
May  4th.  Inquiring  about  whether  our  com- 
pany Incorporates  any  form  of  mercury  in 
our  cosmetics,  please  be  advised  that  we  do 
not  use  this  material  at  all. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  a  basic  simple 
line  of  creams  and  lotions  for  cleansing  and 
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softening  the  skin.  They  contain  no  harmful 
materials. 

For  your  further  Information,  we  manu- 
facture no  depilatories,  antlpersplrants. 
bleaches,  hair  dyes,  or  such  items. 

I  commend  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Muriel  Bell  Potter, 

President. 

The  Bender  Corp., 
Bloomfleld.  N.J..  May  10,  1971. 
Dear    Mrs.    Mink:    We    do    not    use    any 
mercury  or  mercury  compounds  in  any  of  our 
products. 

J.  C.  Bender. 

President. 

The  Pollt  Bergen  Co.. 

May  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Miss  Mink:  Forgive  me  for  not  an- 
swering your  letter  of  May  4th  earlier,  how- 
ever. I  have  been  out  of  town  on  business. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  chemi- 
cal mercury  and  have  made  It  a  point  to 
have  all  of  my  products  tested.  We  use  no 
mercury  in  any  of  our  products;  instead,  we 
mostly  use  a  paraben  system  which.  I  under- 
stand, is  used  by  most  cosmetic  companies. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  I  certainly 
agree  with  you  that  all  cosmetic  products 
should  be  constantly  checked  for  their 
purity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pollt  Bergen. 

Borden  Cosmetics  and  Toiletries, 

May  25. 1971. 
Congresswoman  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  This  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  12. 

All  formulae  covering  Jean  Patou.  Inc.. 
John  Robert  Powers  and  Marcelle  Hypo- 
AUergenic  Cosmetics  have  been  studied  in 
depth  and  no  formulae  were  shown  to  use 
mercurial  preservatives  or  any  compounds 
containing  mercury  or  mercury  derivatives. 
We  hope  this  answers  your  inquiry.  Thank 
you  for  your  interest  In  our  products. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Lockman. 

Chanel.  Inc., 

May  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Miss  Mink:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May    12.   I  am   pleased  to   inform   you   that 
we  do  not  now  use.  nor  have  we  ever  used, 
mercury  in  our  products. 
Tours  respectfully. 

H.  Grecort  Thomas. 

Chairman. 

Chap  Stick. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  24.  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  12th. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  mercury  has  not 
been  present  in  any  of  the  cosmetics  we  have 
manufactured  for  the  last  year  or  two.  As 
members  of  the  Toilet  Goods  Association,  we 
attempt  to  adhere  very  closely  to  both  the 
regulations  and  the  warnings  issued  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Trusting  that  this  completely  answers  your 
Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  E.  Bond, 

President. 


Chesebrouch-Pond's  Inc. 
New  York,  NY.,  May  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  12  to  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Ward, 
since  Mr.  Ward  Is  currently  out  of  town  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  answering  your  Inquiry 
on  his  behalf. 

None  of  the  cosmetic  or  toiletry  products 
manufactured  by  Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc. 
contain  any  compound  of  mercury  as  a 
preservative. 

As  active  members  of  the  Cosmetic,  Toilet- 
ry and  Fragrance  Association,  Inc.  (formerly 
The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc.)  we  par- 
ticipated In  the  survey  that  was  conducted  in 
1969.  For  at  least  10  years.  In  developing  new 
cosmetic  and  toiletry  products,  we  have 
avoided  the  use  of  mercurial  preservatives. 
At  the  time  of  the  survey  In  1969,  we  found 
that  one  of  our  products,  developed  many 
years  ago,  did  still  have  a  mercurial  preserva- 
tive. After  the  survey  was  completed,  the 
CTFA  suggested  to  Its  member  companies 
that  they  review  the  need  for  mercury  in 
their  products. 

Neither  the  CTFA  or  Chesebrough-Pond's  is 
aware  of  any  evidence  of  any  Injury  that  has 
ever  resulted  from  the  use  of  mercurial  pre- 
servatives in  cosmetics.  However,  in  view  of 
the  Association's  recommendation,  we  re- 
viewed the  question  of  how  essential  this  was 
to  maintain  our  product  against  microbial 
degradation.  It  was  possible  for  us  to  devise 
a  new  formulation  that  made  it  unnecessary 
to  use  mercury,  without  Introducing  any 
other  potential  hazard  Into  the  product.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  changed  the  formula  of 
that  one  product. 

We  hope  that  this  information  has  been 
helpful  to  you.  We  are  pleased  that  you  share 
with  us  a  serious  concern  over  maintaining 
the  highest  possible  level  of  consumer  safety 
in  the  products  oT  our  industry. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  B.  Richardson. 

Colgate-Palmolive  Co.. 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  Your  letter  of  May  12, 
1971,  addressed  to  Mr.  George  H.  Lescb.  was 
referred  to  me  for  reply,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  none  of  our  cosmetics  or  similar 
products  contain  any  mercury. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Le  Rot  H.  Hurlbebt. 

Helens   Curtis   Industries,    Inc., 

Chicago,  III.,  May  21.  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Madam:  Tour  letter  of  May  12th  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gerald  Gidwltz.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Helene  Curtis  Industries.  Inc.,  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  about  the  use 
of  any  potentially  dangerous  chemicals, 
mercury  included,  in  cosmetic  products.  We 
have  always  been  very  much  concerned  about 
this  at  Helene  Curtis  and  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely careful  that  we  do  not  use  any 
materials  which  can  in  any  way  be  con- 
sidered to  have  harmful  effects.  We  have, 
of  course,  been  aware  of  the  situation  re- 
garding the  use  of  mercurials  In  cosmetic 
products.  While  we  know  of  no  direct  in- 
formation that  these  low  levels  of  mercury 
containing  products  have  caused  any  ac- 
tual harm  to  the  consumer,  we  have  con- 
sidered that  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  consumer.  Helene  Curtis  should  eliminate 
all   mercury  compounds   from   Its  formula- 
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Uon.  I  km  very  pleaied  to  be  able  to  tell 
you  th»X  w«  accomplished  this  some  time  ago 
and  that  ao  Helene  Curtis  formulations  con- 
tain any  mercury  compounds  at  this  time. 

We  share  your  concern  about  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ooosumer  and  at  all  times  are 
interested  in  cooperating  In  protecting  her 
In  every  way  possible. 

I  hope  that  the  above  Information  is  of 
value  to  you.  If  I  may  be  of  help  to  you  In 
any  further  way,  please  feel  free  to  get  In 
touch  with  me. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HTMAN  HXNKIIf, 

Vice  President, 
Retear^  and  Development  Divition. 

Daha  PotfTricxs  Cou>., 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  13,  197 1. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mas  Minx:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  13,  this  is  to  Inform  you  that 
this  company  does  not  use  mercury  In  any 
form  In  any  of  Its  products. 
Very  truly  yours. 

jAvnot  Skbsa,  Jr. 

Pabkuk,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mnnc, 
Conffress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mss.  MDtk:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
dated  May  la,  1971  addressed  to  Mr.  George 
BsJTie.  please  be  advised  that  we  do  not  use 
merc\iry  in  any  form  in  any  of  our  products. 
FurthermcMv.  It  Is  our  practice  to  advise  all 
suppliers  of  chemicals  or  intermediates  that 
mercury  or  mercurial  preservatives  are  not  to 
be  present  In  deliveries  made  to  us. 

We  trust  this  Is  the  information  you  re- 
quire. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  Bstnn. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Fbancss  DnrNXT, 
PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  May  27. 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mikk. 
Cannon  Building, 
V^ashington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkab  Msfl.  Mink:  In  regard  to  your 
thcugbtful  inquiry  concerning  the  use  of 
mercury  In  cosmetic  products,  we  are  pleased 
to  Inform  you  that  products  of  our  manufac- 
tiire  do  not  contain  any  mercury  nor  mer- 
curial derivatives. 

We  thank  you  sincerely  for  thinking  of 
Prances    Denney. 

Very  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  P.  Dknnkt,  J». 

BIaz  Pactoe  tc  Co., 
HoMyuood,  Calif..  May  It.  1971. 
Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  Mis.  Minx:  Mr.  Davis  Pactor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Max  Pactor.  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  12th. 

Max  Pactor  &  Co.  does  not.  at  the  present 
time,  nor  have  they  in  the  past,  used  Mercury 
in  any  form  In  cosmetic  products. 

If  we  c*n  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 
David  W.  Andesson,  Jr..  Ph.  D., 

Vice  President  and  Director 

Research  and  Development. 

TBI  OnxxTTB  Co., 
Boston.  Mass..  May  24. 1971. 
Patst  T.  Mink, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  CoNCBxsswoiiAN  MiNK:  Thank  you 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  12, 1971  and  your 


deep  concern  about  the  use  of  mercury  in 
cosmetics.  Let  me  assure  you  that  as  Presi- 
dent of  The  OUlette  Company,  ToUetrles  Di- 
vision, I  share  your  concern  for  the  a&fety  of 
cosmetic  products. 

We  are  familiar  with  and  participated  in 
the  Toilet  Goods  Association's  (now  the  Cos- 
metic, Toiletries  and  Pragrances  Association) 
survey  concerning  the  use  of  mercury  as  pre- 
servatives in  cosmetic  products  containing 
mercury. 

The  Gillette  Company.  Toiletries  Division's 
products  do  not  contain  any  form  of  mercury 
either  for  preservation  of  products  or  for  any 
other  use.  We  demand  that  our  products  be 
adequately  preserved  and  the  preservative 
systems  are  developed  during  the  research 
and  development  phase.  The  Ingredients  that 
are  used  In  our  products  Including  preserva- 
tives are  always  screened  to  insure  they  do 
not  constitute  potential  medical  hazards  to 
the  consumer  under  conditions  of  use. 

I  trust  that  the  above  will  be  of  help  to 
you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MAtCKL  C.  DOBOT., 

President. 

Ths  GnxTTTK  Co. 
Chicago.  III..  May  14. 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Miss  Mink:  Tills  is  in  response  to 
yoTir  letter  of  May  12,  1971  mqulrtng  about 
the  use  of  mercury  preservatives  In  cosmetic 
products. 

We  have  been  aware  for  several  years  of  the 
potential  problem  Involved  with  using  mer- 
cury as  an  ingredient.  As  a  result  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  we  have 
never  used  mercury  in  our  products  and 
have  no  Intention  of  doing  ao  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBrr  B.  Osbtten. 

President. 

Trx  Hrwrrr  Soap  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  May  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives 
Cannon  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Madam:  In  response  to  your  Inquiry  of 
HtLj  12.  1971.  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  neither  the  products  we  currently 
manufacture  nor  any  of  our  future  plans  call 
for  the  addition  of  any  form  of  merciiry. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Alvin  L.  Lamb. 
Vice  President — General  Manager. 

Tub  Andrtw  Jesgxns  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  21.1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkai  Mas.  Mink:  With  reference  to 
your  letter  of  May  12.  1971.  there  Is  no  form 
of  mercury  In  any  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured and/or  distributed  by  The  Andrew  Jer- 
gens  Company. 

Very  truly  yours. 

P.  G.  Mkckct. 

Pre»<denf. 

Straspobs.  Iafontant,  Gibson. 

PiSHBB  A  CotrsiNS. 
Chicago,  III.,  May  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Ilf ember  of  Congress, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congbzsswoman  Mink:  We  have  In 
our  possession  your  letter  dated  May  12.  1971 
forwarded  to  our  client  Johnson  Products 
Company.  Inc.  We  want  to  convey  to  you 
the  ever  present  concern  of  our  client  about 
the  absolute  safety  of  the  products  marketed 
by  our  client. 


We  want  to  assure  you  that  our  client  does 
not  use  In  the  manufacture  of  Its  products 
any  chemical  containing  mercury  In  any 
form. 

Yours  very  truly. 

H.  Ebnbst  Latontant. 


Kanxbo,  UjS.A.,  Inc., 
Sew  York.  NY..  May  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Madam:  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
Inquiry  under  date  of  May  12.  1971  concern- 
ing the  use  of  mercury  In  cosmetics,  please 
be  advised  that; 

1.  No  cosmetics  of  this  company  are 
presently  sold  In  this  country. 

2.  Even  If  they  were,  the  cosmetics  of 
this  company  do  not  contain  mercury  in  any 
form. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  Kabp, 

Consultant. 


Knomabk,  Inc., 
Jamaica,  N.Y..  June  16, 1971. 
Mrs.  Pastt  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mbs.  Mink  :  We  are  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  May  4th  addressed  to  Mr.  Arnold 
H.  Nels  of  Apex/Trol.  Please  be  advised  that 
Apex/Trol  is  now  part  of  Knomark  Inc.  (a 
subsidiary  of  Papercraft  Corporation)  and 
Mr.  Nels  is  no  longer  connected  with  our 
Arm. 

Por  your  records,  we  do  not  use  mercury 
In  any  of  the  products  you  mentioned  In  your 
letter   nor  do   we  use   It   In  other  products 
manufactured  by  our  company. 
We  trust  we  have  been  of  service  to  you. 
CordlaUy. 

Jamxs  B.  Pubckix, 
Director  of  Marketing. 


Lanvin-Chablks  of  the  Rttz,  Inc., 

New  York.  NY..  May  18,  1971. 
Congresswoman  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mbs.  Mink:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  12th  I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  no 
product  of  Lanvln-Charles  of  the  Rltz  con- 
tains mercury  or  any  derivative  of  mercury. 

Our  company  Is  very  concerned  with  the 
entire  field  of  public  safety  and  health.  The 
writer  was  President  of  the  Toilet  Goods  As- 
sociation (now  changed  to  the  Cosmetic, 
Toiletry  &  Pragrance  Association)  and  most 
of  our  membership  followed  the  Toilet  Goods 
Association's  recommendations  to  eliminate 
mercury  some  time  ago.  In  any  event  our 
own  firm  has  not  used  any  for  several  years. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RICRABD    SaXXJMON. 


Lkveb  Bbothers  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Representative  Mink:  Our  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Mumford.  Is  out  of  the  office  this 
week  and  in  his  absence  I  am  glad  to  reply 
to  vour  Inquiry  of  May  12. 

None  of  the  products  manufactured  or  dis- 
tributed by  Lever  Brothers  Company  contain 
any  mercury  or  mercury  derivatives  either  as 
Ingredients  of  their  formulae  or  as  Impurities 
contained  In  those  Ingredients. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you 
at  any  time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  address 
your  Inquiry  to  me. 
Cordially. 

Lex  H.  Bloom, 
Administrative  Vice  President. 
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The  Lightpoot  Co., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  June  28. 1971. 
Congresswoman   Patst  T.   Mink, 
301  Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congbxsswoman  Mink:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  June  23rd, 
1971.  regarding  the  use  of  mercury  or  mer- 
cury compounds  In  the  products  which  we 
manufacture.  We  also  take  note  of  your  in- 
formation regarding  a  prior  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  I  would  like  to  advise  you  that 
for  some  reason  no  copy  of  that  letter  Is  on 
file  In  our  office. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  The  Llghtfoot  Com- 
pany. Is  a  manufacturer  of  Specialty  Soaps 
and  Cosmetics.  We  are  not  using  mercury  or 
mercury  compounds  In  any  of  the  products 
which  we  manufacture.  As  a  point  of  Infor- 
mation, the  last  use  of  a  mercury  compound 
was  In  connection  with  a  drug  soap  formula- 
tion, and  the  mercury  in  that  formulation 
was  changed  to  Pyrenone,  a  non-tozlc  In- 
secticide In  July  of  1957. 

We  trust  that  the  above  Information  will 
be  helpful  for  your  data,  and  with  kind  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  P.  Kxxb, 

President. 


Gebmaine  Monteil  Cosmetiqites  Cobp., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 1971. 
Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  ISsa.  Mink:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  tlay  12th  addressed  to  Mr.  BJorkman,  this 
Is  to  Inform  you  that  Germalne  Monteil  does 
not  use  mercury  or  any  form  of  mercury  In 
any  of  Its  cosmetics. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  delay  In  responding  to 
your  letter  and  hope  this  will  be  of  some  help 
to  you. 

Sincerely, 

John  S.  Stbeet, 

President. 

Nutbilite  Prodocts.  Inc., 
Buena  Park,  CaUf.,  June  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mrs.  Mink:  This  letter  Is  to  advise 
you  that  we  do  not  use  mercury  or  mercury 
compounds  In  any  of  our  products. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dick  Addison. 

Secretary. 


OXZTN  Co.. 
Trenton,  N.J.,  June  4, 1971. 
Mrs.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  May  12,  1971  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
mercury  In  cosmetic  products  externally  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Inform  you  that  we  manufac- 
ture no  cosmetic  items  In  our  plant  that 
contain  mercury  In  any  form  whatsoever. 
Trust  this  Is  the  Information  you  desire. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David  M.  Cohen, 

President. 

PnzER.    Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  1, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 

t/.S.  House  of  Representatives.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  May  12.  We  appreciate 
your  taking  the  time  to  write  to  us  express- 
ing your  concern  about  the  use  of  mercury 
In  some  cosmetics. 


Coty  does  not  use  mercury  In  Its  cos- 
metics, or  products  applied  to  the  skin.  I 
would  feel  remiss,  however.  If  I  did  not  point 
out  to  you  that  we  are  unaware  of  consumer 
Injury  demonstrated  through  the  use  of 
mercury  In  such  products. 

We  share  your  obvious  concern  that  cos- 
metic products  be  of  the  highest  quality 
and  safe  for  use.  We  believe  that  oxir  In- 
dustry has  had  an  excellent  history  In  de- 
veloping safe  and  efficacious  cosmetic  and 
toiletry  products  for  use  by  American  wom- 
en. The  care  which  is  taken  in  the  manu- 
facture of  our  products  insures  that  they 
are  of  the  highest  quality  and  pvirlty.  There 
Is  a  tendency,  regrettably,  for  certain  facts 
regarding  cosmetics,  and  Indeed,  other  prod- 
ucts, to  be  taken  out  of  context  and  over- 
dramatized.  In  such  cases,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  public  interest  Is  served  by  over- 
reaction  to  alleged  threats  to  the  public 
health  which  in  fact  have  not  been  factually 
established. 

Again  we  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to    contact    us. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Thomas  M.  Coonet. 

Vice    President. 

Plough,   Inc.. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 

Member  of  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congresswoman  Mink:   Your  letter 
of  May  12,  1971  to  Mr.  Albert  J.  Ellas,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  Pharmaco. 
Inc..  has  been  referred  to  me.  as  Mr.  Ellas 
Is  out  of  the   country  on  an  extended  as- 
signment.   My   office   has   responsibility   for 
the    legal    afialrs    of   our   related   company. 
Pharmaco.    Inc. 

I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  none  of 
the  products  made  or  distributed  by  Phar- 
maco.   Inc.   contain    mercury   in   any   form. 
We  trust  that  this  answers  jomt  inquiry, 
and  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yoiirs, 

Fbank  p.  DiPbima, 
Secretary  and  Legal  Director. 

Pola  Cosmetics, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  June  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Deab  Mrs.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  June  23,  1971.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
have  misplaced  your  first  letter.  Our  Cos- 
metics does  not  contain  any  mercury  com- 
pound. 

Yours  truly, 

Kinichi  ToRn, 
General  Manager. 

The  Procter  &  Gamblb,  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  May  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Congresswoman  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Mink:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  Inquiry  addressed  to  Mr. 
Harness  about  whether  any  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble cosmetic  products  contain  mercury. 

By  way  of  background,  several  of  our 
shampoo  brands  have  historically  contained 
minute  quantities  of  a  mercury  compound. 
The  function  of  the  mercury  compound  was 
to  provide  a  safeguard  against  bacterial 
growth  during  use  In  the  home,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  to  Improve  the  odor  character- 
istics of  the  products. 

Our  Company  Is  well  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing concern  about  the  role  of  mercury  and 
other  heavy  metals  In  our  environment  and 
we  undertook  a  program  many  months  ago 
to  eliminate  mercury  compounds  from  the 
few  shampoo  products  in  which  they  were 
used.  We  committed  ourselves  to  the  Food 


and  Drug  Administration  through  the  Cos- 
metics, Toiletries  and  Pragrances  Association 
(formerly  the  Toilet  Goods  Association)  to 
have  ceased  producing  any  consumer  prod- 
ucts with  mercury  by  July  1,  1971. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  made 
even  faster  progress  than  originally  anti- 
cipated, and  mercury  Is  no  longer  In  the 
formula  of  any  of  our  cosmetic  products.  So 
In  the  future,  none  of  the  cosmetic  products 
we  produce  will  have  any  mercury  com- 
pounds used  therein. 
I  trust  this  answers  your  question. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  P.  Watebs, 
Director,  Professional  <t 
Regulatory  Services  Div. 

SBABS,  ROEBT7CK  AND  CO., 

Chicago,  III..  June  3. 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink,  M.C, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Representative  Mink  :  Your  letter  to 
Mr.  Metcalf  of  May  12  Inquiring  as  to  whether 
mercury  Is  an  Ingredient  In  Sears  cosmetics 
has  been  referred  to  me. 

Sears  stores  having  cosmetic  departments 
carry  Sears  private  label  cosmetics  under  the 
name  "Lyric"  and  such  stores  are  also  au- 
thorized by  Sears  Central  Merchandising  Of- 
fices to  carry  certain  other  nationally  adver- 
tised. non-Sears  brand  cosmetics.  None  of  our 
Lyric  cosmetics  contain  or  have  ever  con- 
tained mercurial  preservations.  A  survey  of 
the  companies  who  supply  Sears  with  non- 
Sears  brand  cosmetics  also  Indicates  that 
none  of  the  cosmetics  currently  authorized 
to  be  carried  by  our  cosmetics  departments 
contain  mercurial  preservatives. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

R.  p.  Robinson. 

Emilio    Pucci, 
New  York,  N.Y..  May  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mbs.  Mink  :  This  company  is  presently 
engaged  only  in  the  perfume  business  and 
not  Involved  at  all  In  the  cosmetics  field. 

Should  we  decide  to  develop  a  cosmetic  line 
at  some  future  time  you  can  rest  assured 
that  we  will  abide  by  the  laws  set  down  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  regard- 
ing toxic  substances. 
Sincerely, 

Pierre  GArriNEL, 

General  Manger. 

Shiseido  Cosmetics, 
Weir  York.  N.Y.,  May  14, 1971. 
Madam  Patst  T.  Mink, 

Af ember  of  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Mink:  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  May  12th  concerning  mer- 
cury compounds  as  preservatives  in  cosmetic 
formulations. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  there  are 
very  strict  regulations  In  Japan  which  are 
Just  as,  or  perhaps  stricter,  than  U.S.  regu- 
lations. Cosmetics  Imported  from  Japan  or 
custom  packed  In  the  U.S.  do  not  contain 
any  mercury  in  any  form  whatsoever.  The 
raw  materials  as  well  as  the  finished  products 
undergo  rigid  testing  before  release  to  the 
market. 

Should  there  be  any  further  questions,  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  In 
any  way  I  can. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  our 
products.  I  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

TERUO  Sato, 

President. 
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Pabtuks  Wokth  Cobt., 
New  Yoric,  N.Y..  June  25,  1971. 
MlM  Patbt  T.  Mnnc, 
Member  of  Congreu, 
House  of  Brpretentativet, 
Wathinfton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Miss  Mnoc:  We  ure  aorry  for  the  de- 
Ifty  In  ansverlDg  yovir  letter  of  May  13th. 

Ezudoaed  is  the  reply  from  our  source*  in 
PmrU. 

SlQoereiy, 

Donald  F.  LAMDUfAH. 

Paktumb  Wobth  Cobp., 
New  York.  N.Y..  June  17,  1971. 

Dbab  Sibb:  We  brnve  duly  recelfiBd  your 
letter  No.  203  of  the  17th  ult.  endoalng  the 
one  you  bad  recelTed  from  l<rs.  Patsy  T. 
Mink. 

We  have  Immediately  pBwerl  tin.  Mink's 
letter  to  our  Laboratory  and  have  Just  bad 
the  necessary  appeasement  from  them. 

We  are  therefore  glad  to  be  in  a  position 
to  affirm  that  no  con^wnent  entering  In  the 
production  of  our  articles  contains  a  mere 
trace  of  mercury  cff  any  other  injurious  In- 
gredient. 

Kindly  advise  Mrs.  T.  Mink  accordingly. 
Tow  sincerely. 


Stbblxno  Dbitg,  Inc.. 

April  21, 1971. 
Congresswoman  Patst  T.  Minx, 
Congreta  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Cannon   Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dbab  CoNasBaswoMAN  Mink:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  9,  1971,  and  for  your 
interest  In  Sterling  Drug  Inc. 

We  are  glad  to  assure  you  that  our  coe- 
metics  do  not  now  and  never  have  used  mer- 
cury salts  as  bacterial  preservatives.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  well  aware  of  the 
possibility  of  bacterial  contamination  of 
coemetics  and  have  taken  steps  to  prevent 
this  by  using  other  types  of  preservatives.  In 
the  development  process  of  every  cosmetic 
product,  we  screen  several  i»eaervatives  for 
their  activity  in  the  actual  formula  and 
manufacture  only  after  we  have  a  satisfac- 
tory system. 

Raw  ntaterlals  are  examined  for  bacteria 
content,  including  the  water  used  in  the 
process.  All  finished  production  is  also  ex- 
amined bacterlologlcally  and  shipped  only 
after  we  find  it  satisfactory.  We  employ  two 
trained  .microbiologists  for  this  purpose  as 
part  at  our  Quality  Control  staff  in  order  to 
supply  our  customers  with  first  quality  oos- 
metioB. 

We  welcome  the  oppcvtunity  to  provide 
this  information,  and  thank  you  again  for 
writing. 

Sincerely, 

A.  J.  FlTZatSBONB, 

President. 

Tabslbt  or  London.  Inc., 
Totoioa.  NJ.,  May  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinjfton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  12th  addressed  to  Mr.  Lynn,  our 
former  President  concerning  the  use  of  mer- 
cury in  cosmetics. 

The  Tardley  Company  has  never  used  mn- 
curlcals  in  Tardley  coemetics  and.  In  fact, 
does  not  use  these  ingredients  In  any  of  its 
products. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
this  information. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Httnt, 

President. 

ZSA  Zba  LnOTBD, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Mink:  I'm  taking  the  liberty  of 
replying  to  your  letter  of  May   12  to  Miss 


Oabor  regarding  the  use  of  mercury  in  oos- 
metlos. 

We  too  are  most  concerned  with  keeping 
cosmetics  on  the  highest  possible  quality 
standard.  We  formerly  did  use  a  mercurial 
derivative  called  Thlmeraol  in  a  dandrldde 
shampoo,  but  we  have  taken  steps  to  dis- 
continue using  this  ingredient,  and  as  of 
the  first  of  January  we  have  made  no  further 
use  of  Thlmersol  nor  do  we  intend  to  use 
any  other  derivative  of  ntercury  In  any  of  our 
products. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  If  you  should 
have  further  questions.  We  are  happy  to  be 
of  help. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Davd  8mN,  President. 

Telephone  calls  were  received  from 
several  additional  companies  stating  let- 
ters were  being  mailed. 

As  of  June  30, 1971,  no  replies  had  been 
received  from  the  following  companies: 

Amole,  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  Puller 
Brush  Co..  East  Hartford,  Conn.;  Estee 
Lauder,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y..  Marly- 
Savon  Clair,  New  York,  NY.;  Merrell 
Laboratory,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  Parfums 
Marcel  Rochas,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Following  is  the  article  from  Today's 
Health  magazine  exploring  the  issue  of 
cosmetic  health  hazards: 
UoLT  Tbxttrs  Aboxtt  Todat's  Bbadtt  Aids 
(By  Edwin  Klester,  Jr.) 

The  coemetics  Industry  promisee  it  can 
help  you  look  good.  Promises.  Promises. 

When  Amy  Wilcox  paid  out  t7.50  for  new 
foundation  makeup  that  was  supposed  to 
give  her  a  smooth  complexion  and  even  tone, 
she  got  more  than  she  bargained  for.  Ugly 
red  blotches  appeared  on  her  cheeks  and 
forehead,  her  eyes  became  swollen  and  blood- 
shot; her  lips  grew  puffy  and  thick. 

The  cosmetics  industry  promises  that  some 
of  Its  compounds  will  even  make  you  feel 
good.  Promisee.  Promisee. 

One  68-year-old  woman  who  used  a  certain 
naU  hardening  product  experienced  severe 
pain,  naU  discoloration,  and  skin  dryness. 
The  hardener  contained  formaldehyde,  a 
highly  Irritating  chemical. 

The  cosmetics  industry  promises  that  some 
of  Its  products  are  "safe  for  a  baby's  skin." 
Promises.  Promises. 

Recently,  two  brands  of  bubblebath  had  to 
be  removed  from  the  market  and  reformu- 
lated because  they  were  linked  to  urinary 
tract  irritations  in  young  girls.  Of  course  the 
cosmetics  Industry  lives  on  promises,  that  Is 
what  its  cvistomera  want  to  hecu'.  And  If  Ita 
products  don't  make  a  woman  look  as  beauti- 
ful as  she  bad  hoped,  well  she  can  try  an- 
other. But  there's  no  "second-chancing"  If 
the  Industry  doesn't  deliver  on  the  promise 
of  safety.  Often,  there  is  siifferlng.  Often, 
there  are  medical  bills. 

And  while  the  safety  record  of  the  cos- 
metics Industry  isn't  bad,  there  are  enough 
problems  like  those  above  to  demand  more 
careful  policing  of  beauty  aids.  The  public 
assumes  that  all  cosmetics  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested.  They  have  not.  The  public  as- 
sumes that  Ingredients  are  known  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  by  al- 
lergists. They  are  not. 

Cosmetics  manufacturers  are  not  com- 
pelled to  print  the  Ingredients  of  products  on 
labels,  file  the  formulas  with  the  PDA,  or 
conduct  any  sort  of  safety  tests  before  offer- 
ing Items  to  the  public.  If  an  aUergist  seeks 
Information  that  would  help  him  In  treat- 
ment, the  firm  Is  not  required  to  furnish  It. 
Vigorously  protesting  that  such  revelations 
would  give  away  Jealously  guarded  trade 
secrets,  the  2,500  manufacturers  have  fought 
off  every  attempt  at  consumer  protection. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  more  than 
60,000  women  a  year  suffer  adverse  effects 
from  cosmetics  severe  enough  for  them  to 


seek  medical  attention.  Cases  range  from  mild 
discomfort  to  temporary  damage  to  serious 
disfigurement  and  permanent  injury.  This 
figure  also  includes  accidents  involving  cos- 
metics, such  as  cut  hands  from  broken  bot- 
Ue». 

Women  have  siiffered  underarm  and  skin 
irritations  from  deodorants  and  lotions,  vis- 
ual damage  from  shampoo,  scalp  bums  and 
loss  of  hair  from  hair  dye,  eye  Infection  from 
contaminated  mascara,  systemic  reactions 
from  creams  and  powders.  Evidence  is  grow- 
ing that  lifetime  use  of  certain  cosmetics 
may  contribute  to  long-range  damage  as  well. 
Tet  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  this  could  be  pre- 
vented— If  some  simple  system  of  consumer 
safeguards  could  be  established. 

One  difficulty  Is  that  the  cosmetics  lnd«is- 
try  operates  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Beauty  is  a  $10-biUlon-a-year  Industry,  grow- 
ing at  10  percent  annually  In  proq>erity  or 
recession.  Three  coametlca  companies  are  on 
the  Fortune  magaslne  list  of  the  500  largest 
UJB.  corporations,  and  cosmetics  stock  Is  the 
darling  of  Wall  Street.  Beauty  commercials 
make  up  the  single  largest  category  of  tele- 
vision advertising,  occupying  about  20  per- 
cent of  commercial  time,  and  they  are  the 
chief  prop  of  women's  magaBlnes,  in  whose 
pages  seldom  Is  heard  a  discouraging  word 
about  beauty  aids. 

When  any  threat  Is  raised  to  the  Industry's 
privileged  status,  a  vociferous  outcry  goes 
up.  Congressmen  are  readily  persuaded  that 
their  women  constituents  are  unalterably 
oppoeed  to  any  attempt  to  take  away  their 
beauty  aids. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cos- 
metics sold  today  are  unsafe.  Most  are  harm- 
One  notable  exception,  however,  Is  nail 
hardeners.  A  few  years  ago,  women  began 
complaining  of  adverse  reactions  to  them. 
These  reports  became  so  common  that  the 
FDA  forced  several  brands  off  the  market. 

But  many  nail  hardeners  still  on  cosmetics 
shelves  are  formaldehyde-based.  This  chemi- 
cal Is  both  an  irrltanit  and  a  sensitlser.  Prod- 
ucts containing  formaldehyde  have  caused 
reactions  including  pain,  dlsccdoratlon  and 
bleeding  under  the  nails,  and  loosening  or 
even  loss  of  nails. 

Problems  like  these  sre  among  the  chief 
concerns  of  Rep.  Lenor  K.  Sullivan,  Mis- 
souri Democrat,  a  leading  consumer  advocate 
In  the  cosmetics  field. 

Since  1954  she  has  been  trying  to  get  even 
a  modest  regulat<M7  bill  through  Congress. 
"I  know  that  most  cosmetics  sold  today  are 
not  dangerous,"  she  says.  "What  worries  me 
are  the  ones  not  known  to  be  safe." 

Esther  Peterson,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  con- 
sumer advtser,  recently  addressed  the  cos- 
metics trade  group — the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry, 
and  Fragance  Association — at  a  Boca  Raton, 
Florida,  convention.  Mrs.  Peterson  acknowl- 
edged, "Moet  cosmetics  oau^  no  harm  to 
anyone,  and  if  they  make  women  feel  better, 
that's  wonderful." 

"But,"  she  added,  "If  there  is  any  cosmetic 
item  which  contains  anything  which  can 
hurt  you  or  me,  then  I  say  the  manufacturer 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  sell  It  without  at 
least  a  clear  warning." 

Under  preesure,  the  ooem«tlc8  Industry  re- 
cently agreed  to  take  a  few  small  steps  to- 
ward self-regulation.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Knauer,  President  NlKxi's  consumer 
adviser,  the  trade  group  offered  to  register 
aU  manufacturers  with  the  FDA  and  to  file 
formulas  of  all  products — provided  the 
agency  kept  them  secret. 

Some  oosmetlc-lngredlMit  information  Is 
now  available  to  dermatologists  from  poison 
control  centers  and  from  the  new  reference 
book  titled  CHnUsal  Toxieologg  of  Commer- 
cial Products. 

Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Charles  D. 
Edwards,  MD.,  told  manufacturers  at  the 
Florida  meeting,  "The  consumer's  voice  is 
being  heard  In  our  land  as  never  before  and 
In  an  ever-growing  chorus  .  .  .  Time  is  run- 
ning short  for  this  aasoclaUon  to  reach 
some  decisions." 
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Amelia  Bassln,  former  vice  president  of 
Paberge,  pleaded  with  her  colleagues  to  set 
up  a  self -policing  agency  (like  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  in  the  electrical  field). 

Most  women  think  cosmetics  are  relatively 
harmless  because  they  are  simply  applied 
to  the  skin  and  washed  off  (or  allowed  to 
wear  off)   without  entering  the  body. 

Tet  Leo  Friedman,  Ph.D.,  chief  of  the 
FDA's  Division  of  Toxicology,  declares,  "The 
skin  Is  not  an  altogether  impermeable  bar- 
rier." Cosmetic  ingredients  can  penetrate  In- 
tact skin.  They  can  move  Into  the  body 
through  cuts  or  abrasions.  Or  they  may  enter 
through  the  eyes,  mouth,  or  lungs. 

One  pot«ntlally  hazardous  element  which 
Is  absorbed  Into  the  body  In  small  amounts 
Is  mercury.  Ever  since  the  disclosure  that 
this  heavy  metal.  In  the  form  of  methyl  mer- 
cury, was  present  In  alarming  quantities  in 
certain  species  of  fish  and  other  foods,  at- 
tention has  iocuaed  on  other  sources  which 
might  contribute  to  a  poisonous  buildup  In 
the  body.  Mercury  accumulates  in  the  tissues 
and  bloodstream  and  can  cause  neurological 
damage,  kidney  failure,  and  ultimately  death. 

PDA  has  set  an  upper  limit  of  0.6  parts 
per  million  for  mercury  In  fish.  This  form 
of  mercury  Is  not  found  in  cosmetics.  But 
about  10  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  phenyl 
mercuric  salts  are  used  In  many  cosmetics, 
principally  eye  preparations.  Ammonlated 
mercury  Is  the  basis  of  so-called  "bleach 
creams,"  which  claim  to  erase  brown  "liver 
spots"  on  the  skin.  Deposits  may  build  up  If 
the  creams  are  used  for  many  years. 

Mercury  compounds  are  used  as  preserva- 
tives In  cosmetic  creams.  Microorganisms  can 
multiply  In  unrefrlgerated  cream  products, 
causlBg  virulent  infections  If  Introduced  Into 
the  body. 

These  quantities  of  mercury  compounds 
are  not  considered  a  threat  In  themselves, 
since  very  little  actually  is  absorbed  into  the 
body.  But  in  combination  with  mercury  from 
other  sources,  a  hazard  may  exist.  Cosmetics 
manufacturers  are  attempting  to  develop 
substitute  preservatives,  partlciilarly  for 
cosmetics  used  In  the  area  of  the  eyes. 

Another  substance  widely  used  In  coemetics 
Is  hexachloropbene.  This  popular  bacteri- 
cide— used  in  many  skin  cleansers,  lotions, 
pediatric  preptkratlons,  mouthwashes,  and 
deodorant  soap — has  been  known  to  attack 
the  white  matter  of  the  brain  If  Introduced 
Into  the  body  In  large  quantities. 

Physicians  at  Shrlner  Bxxra.  Institute, 
Oalveston,  Texas,  found  that  severely  burned 
children  went  Into  convulsions,  and  some 
died,  when  their  serious  bums  were  disin- 
fected by  bathing  them  In  hexachloropbene. 

Until  recently  this  finding  seemed  to  have 
little  application  to  cosmetics  iisers,  whose 
expoeiu-e  to  the  chemical  was  quite  small. 
But  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  two  chemists  from  the  fed- 
eral Environmental  Protection  Agency  re- 
ported brain  damage  to  rats  which  were  fed 
hexachloropbene.  Those  given  five  ppm  suf- 
fered cerebral  swelling,  and  those  receiving 
36  ppm  developed  brain  lesions  and  paralysis. 

The  scientists  said  they  took  14  hiuxian 
blood  samples  from  persons  who  used  hexa- 
chloropbene coemetics  and  found  amounts 
of  the  chemical  ranging  from  one  to  88  parts 
per  billion. 

The  finding  set  off  a  flurry  of  new  investi- 
gations both  at  FDA  and  In  industry.  Rancis 
J.  Marzulll.  Ph.  D.,  an  FDA  toxloologlst.  re- 
ported that  a  three-week  study  of  persons 
who  used  extremely  large  amounts  of  cosmet- 
ics containing  hexachloropbene  developed 
accumulations  in  the  bloodstream  "which  we 
considered  unoomfortable." 

Although  MarsuUI  and  other  toxloologlsts 
agreed  tbat  maastve  amounts  of  hexachloro- 
pbene could  poison  the  system,  the  danger 
level  could  not  be  fixed.  Most  scientists  feel 
It  is  much  mere  than  even  the  heaviest  user 
of  cosmetics  could  be  expected  to  amass  If 
the  substance  Is  used  properly  and  washed 
oU  profsptly. 


Animals  given  large  doaes  of  hexachloro- 
pbene quickly  fltished  it  through  the  system, 
and  those  wbo  developed  paralysis  recovered 
when  the  Intake  was  stopped. 

The  moral  for  cosmetics  users  lay  In  the 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  the  chemical 
might  be  abaorbed  without  the  person's  being 
aware  of  it. 

The  FDA's  Doctor  PMedman  notes  that 
hexachloropbene,  in  wide  use  for  about  20 
years.  Is  an  extremely  valuable  antibacterial 
agent,  but  adds: 

"The  chief  problem  Is  In  misuse  and  abuse 
of  hexachloropbene.  People  operate  on  the 
theory  that  If  a  little  of  it  is  good,  a  lot  is 
better." 

Of  course,  few  women  would  use  the 
chemical  In  huge  quantities.  But  with  no 
warning  from  manufacturers.  Friedman  says, 
many  users  of  hexachloropbene  leave  it  on 
the  skin  so  that  it  is  absorbed  Into  the  sys- 
tem. 

Another  potential  cosmetic  hazard  arises 
from  a  chemical  called  2,4TDA.  This  com- 
pound Is  used  in  some  permanent  and  semi- 
permanent hair  dyee  (not  rinses).  In  labora- 
tory tests  on  animals,  injections  of  2,4TDA 
produced  cancerous  tumora.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  necessarUy  mean  that  it  will  cause 
tumors  In  humans. 

The  first  suspicions  about  2,4TDA  go  back 
about  five  years.  A  group  of  nurses  at  an 
Eastern  hospital  reported  to  a  physician  that 
they  were  passing  black  urine.  The  physician 
found  that  all  the  women  had  been  using  a 
hair  dye  containing  2,4TDA. 

He  rejjorted  this  to  FDA.  which  contacted 
the  manufacturer.  The  firm  opened  its  com- 
plaint files,  which  showed  no  other  such  re- 
ports from  users.  The  agency  surmised  that 
some  combination  of  the  dye  and  a  chemical 
to  which  the  nurses  were  regularly  exposed 
had  caused  the  condition.  Attempts  to  Isolate 
the  cause  further  proved  fruitless;  the  nurses 
were  told  to  stop  using  the  dye.  and  the 
problem  cleared  up. 

Further  tests  of  2.4TDA  products  are  now 
being  conducted,  and  the  industry  Is  at- 
tempting to  develop  substitutes,  although 
2,4TDA  Is  still  being  used  In  some  colors 
within  43  brands  of  dye. 

When  a  cosmetic  Is  proved  dangerous,  the 
manufacturer  usually  moves  quickly  to  with- 
draw it  from  sale.  No  firm  wishes  to  be  sued 
for  damages,  to  be  stuck  with  a  large  inven- 
tory of  unsalable  merchandise,  or  to  cause  a 
tragedy  which  mlglit  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  Congress. 

^>okesmea  for  the  manufacturers  main- 
tain that  In  self -protection  the  Industry  al- 
ways tests  its  products  for  safety  before 
marketing,  although  some  government 
sources  consider  these  tests  Inadequate. 

The  consumer  does  have  some  protection 
under  federal  laws.  Any  cosmetic  which  al- 
ters the  normal  function  of  the  body — or 
which  the  manufacturer  claims  does  so — Is 
classified  as  a  drug,  and  therefor  is  subject 
to  the  new  drtig  laws.  The  product  must  be 
shown  to  actually  perform  the  action  it  Is 
said  to  perform,  and  be  proved  safe  for  hu- 
man use. 

Cosmetics  which  are  considered  drugs 
within  this  definition  include  antlper^lr- 
ants  (but  not  deodorants) ,  wrinkle  remov- 
ers, hormonal  creams,  acne  preparations,  and 
disinfectant  soaps. 

FDA  also  may  take  court  action  to  ban  any 
cosmetic  proved  to  cause  injury  to  users. 
Such  actions  are  rare,  for  they  require  an 
ironclad  case. 

As  Doctor  Friedman  says,  "It's  like  speed- 
ing on  the  highway.  Tou*ve  got  to  catch 
them  In  the  act,  and  If  you're  not  there,  they 
get  away."  The  emphasis  on  injury  hampers 
the  agency  1 1  enforcing  the  few  powers  of 
policing  that  It  does  have. 

Unlike  drug  manufaoturws,  the  ooametlcs 
Industry  is  not  required  to  open  Its  com- 
plaint files  of  adverse  reactions  to  ^A.  It 
then  uses  the  lack  of  public  complaints  as 


justification  for  Its  argimient  that  no  re« 
strlctlons  are  needed. 

Few  women  report  damages  traceable  to 
coemetics,  and  damage  suits  seldom  surface. 
One  case  that  did  crop  up  several  years  ago, 
however,  did  prompt  widespread  attention. 
A  Colorado  woman  maintained  that  she  had 
been  permanently  disfigured  by  the  single 
use  of  a  permanent  hair  dye. 

Although  a  patch  test  had  Indicated  that 
she  was  not  reactive  to  the  dye,  three  days 
after  use  her  hair  began  to  fall  out.  A  rash 
broke  out  on  her  neck,  ears,  and  forehead. 
Within  three  months,  she  lost  all  her  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  lashes.  Within  six  months,  her 
right  kidney  had  been  removed,  which  she 
also  attributed  to  use  of  the  dye. 

Filing  suit  for  $600,000,  her  attorneys 
maintained  that  many  other  women  had 
suffered  similar  damage  but  w«v  too  em- 
barrassed to  come  forward  and  sue.  Even- 
tually the  woman,  who  was  forced  to  wear  a 
wig  and  false  eyelashes  for  life,  settled  out 
of  court  for  $23,500. 

The  FDA  does  keep  continual  surveillance 
on  cream  coemetics,  which  are  subject  to 
bacterial  contamination.  When  contamina- 
tion can  be  shown,  the  products  are  subject 
to  a  recall  order. 

Over  the  peM,  three  years,  42  recall  orders 
were  Issued  for  batches  of  cosmetics.  Three 
recent  recalls  Involved  contaminated  batches 
of  a  popular  makeup  base,  an  eye  cream,  and 
a  cream  mascara. 

Microbiological  contamination  of  cosmet- 
ics Ls  a  continuing  and  stubborn  threat.  As 
most  women  know,  any  cream  product — a 
facial  cleanser  or  custard  pie  or  mayonnaise 
— is  natural  culture  medium  for  bacteria, 
particularly  in  hot  weather.  Eyeliner  and  eye 
makeup  are  especially  vulnerable.  Most  cos- 
metics contain  a  preservative  to  inhibit  bac- 
terial growth.  But  often  bacteria  are  intro- 
duced by  the  woman  herself,  who  falls  to 
wash  her  hands  before  dipping  into  the  Jar. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  rash  of  bacterial  Infec- 
tions si^ead  through  a  girls'  dcM-mltory  of 
a  Midwestern  university.  Physicians  at  first 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  epidemic,  which 
caused  rashes  and  Irritation  as  well  as  sys- 
tem upsets.  The  first  clue  was  that  many  of 
the  coeds'  infections  seemed  to  center  In  the 
eye  areas.  The  investigators  finally  realized 
that  the  girls  had  been  using  each  other's 
cosmetics,  and  that  one  container  of  eye 
preparation  had  been  contaminated. 

Among  Infections  which  may  be  spread 
In  this  way  are  staphylococciu,  molds,  and 
certain  fungi.  One  particularly  virulent  in- 
fection Is  PaeudornoTuu  aerwgionsa,  which 
can  cause  loss  of  sight  wlthln.,48  hours  If  It 
Invades  the  eye.  The  common  telmonella  in- 
fection, generally  associated  with  food  poi- 
soning, also  can  be  contracted  through  use 
of  cosmetics:  The  bacteria  may  be  intro- 
duced through  cuts  or  breaks  in  the  skin. 

Tet  no  warning  of  the  poeslbtlity  of  such 
contamination  Is  included  on  the  labels  of 
vulnerable  products,  nor  Is  the  user  told  how 
to  guard  against  contamination. 

Most  complaints  deal  with  Individual  al- 
lergic reactions  to  cosmetics.  Face  powden. 
liquid  makeups,  foundation  creams,  eye  prep- 
aratioQB,  deodorants,  and  shampoos  may 
cause  such  reactions  as  swelling  around  the 
eyes;  rash;  loss  of  hair,  eyebrows,  or  lashes; 
irritation  of  the  face.  Underarm  rashes  from 
deodorants  are  frequently  reported. 

The  letters  that  come  to  Congresswoman 
Sullivan  are  often  pathetic.  "I  have  had  five 
children,  and  I  can  say  that  chUdbtrth  1a  a 
snap  compared  to  the  agony  I  went  through 
after  using  this  product,"  one  woman  wrote, 
complaining  about  a  "cuticle  massage  cream" 
which  she  said  caused  her  fingertip*  to  sweU, 
blister,  and  drain. 

A  foundation  cream  caused  another  to  suf- 
fer "big  bUsten"  on  her  face  and  left  scars 
around  her  mouth  and  eyes. 

One  woman  told  of  her  search  to  find  an 
eye  makeup  that  would  not  cause  severe  re- 
action. One  product,  she  said,  had  brought  oo 
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swelling  and  dlacoloratlon  of  tbe  face;  an- 
other, Itching  and  watering  of  her  eyes;  still 
a  third  caused  her  lashes  to  fall  out.  "These 
manufacturers  Just  feel  free  to  use  anything 
they  want,"  she  wrote  Mrs.  Sullivan.  "It  there 
no  way  to  control  the  Ingredients?" 

The  manufacturers  aclcnowledge  the  allergy 
problem,  marketUig  so-called  "hypoaller- 
genlc"  products — low  In  Ingredients  com- 
monly lEnown  to  cause  allergic  reactions  In 
many  users. 

TTie  Industry  maintains — perhaps  rightly — 
th&t  half  the  female  population  Is  allergic  to 
something,  so  It  cannot  possibly  guard 
against  all  sensitivities. 

But  the  major  problem  U  that  because  the 
Ingredients  are  not  disclosed,  no  woman  ( nor 
her  allergist  or  derm»tologist)  can  dlsco^-er 
the  cause  of  her  reaction  except  by  trial  and 
error.  Indeed,  according  to  Mrs.  Peterson,  be- 
cause manufacturers  constantly  change  ooe- 
metlc  formulas,  a  woman  may  believe  her- 
self free  of  reaction  to  a  certain  product  only 
to  have  an  outbreak  at  a  later  date. 

The  n)A'8  Doctor  Friedman  points  out  that 
a  person  may  build  up  a  sensitivity  to  an 
Ingredient  after  prolonged  use,  and  this  sen- 
sitivity may  carry  over  Into  a  whole  array 
of  other  compounds.  Including  some  pre- 
scription drugs. 

According  to  Oongresswoman  Sullivan, 
coal-tar  hair  dyes  may  build  up  this  kind  of 
sensitivity.  A  woman  may  not  react  to  a 
patch  test  the  first  time  It  is  given,  but  as 
she  continues  to  use  dyes,  she  may  become 
sensitized  to  the  compounds  without  being 
aware  of  It.  Ultimately,  she  may  lose  clumps 
of  hair  or  suffer  scalp  irritations. 

The  ooal-tar  hair — dye  hasard,  says  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  is  a  particular  problem  In  beauty 
salons,  where  if  a  patch  test  is  given  at  all. 
It  is  usually  done  only  on  the  customer's  first 
visit.  In  many  cases,  the  customer  does  not 
even  see  the  warning  on  the  dye  bottle. 

Another  potential  haaard  in  the  cosmetics 
area  Is  with  hair  spray  products.  Damage  to 
the  eyes  or  respiratory  tract  may  result  from 
careless  spraying  of  contents.  And  Inhaling 
of  the  aerosol  propellant  has  taken  more  than 
50  lives  m  the  past  four  years. 

Aerosol  products  should  always  be  used  in 
a  well -ventilated  room,  and  spray  should 
never  be  directed  toward  the  eyes. 

The  most-used  cosmetic  of  all— llpsUck— 
appears  the  safest.  Even  though  it  is  con- 
stanUy  chewed  off  the  Ups  and  swallowed, 
lipstick  consists  of  such  harmless  substances 
as  ordinary  grease  (about  60  percent  of  lip- 
sticks are  basically  castor  oil) ,  perfume,  and 
artificial  coloring  agents.  Under  a  color  addi- 
tives act  passed  by  Congress  In  10«O,  FDA 
keeps  constant  vigilance  on  these  colors;  they 
must  comply  to  safety  standards  before  they 
are  introduced,  and  batches  are  tested  during 
production. 

No  one  can  measure  whether  the  "magic 
formulas"  and  "miracle"  ingredients  actu- 
ally enhance  attractiveness  or  bring  about 
romance. 

Not  even  the  Industry's  "psyohologleal 
pricing."  under  which  high  charges  are  con- 
sidered part  of  the  sales  appeal,  is  really 
questioned. 

Tb  change  the  pricing  system,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan says,  would  "take  a  lot  of  fun  out  oT 
women's  lives.  We  buy  cosmetics  knowing 
full  well  that  the  glittering  advertisements 
sre  a  lot  o(  bunk,  but  we  can  dream,  can't 
we?  Most  of  us  know  that  the  %6  Jar  of  cream 
will  do  no  more  for  us  than  the  60-oent  jar 
. . .  Those  who  can  afford  the  t5  Jar,  and  some 
who  cannot,  buy  it  on  the  outside  chance 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  a  bit  more  effec- 
tive. At  least  they  feel  better  about  it." 

Most  women  concede  that  mink  oil,  turtle 
dl,  ozblood  skin  stiffener,  and  other  exotic 
products  probably  doo't  do  much  good.  They 
know  that  these  "secrets"  have  been  tried  be- 
fore and.  found  wanting. 

Currently  there  Is  a  rush  toward  "natural" 
products — lotions  with  *Tsltsm  and  lemon, 
creams  and  foundations  bUled  as  "peach 
bluab"    and   "strawberry   freshener."   These 


come  on  the  heels  of  synthetics  which  were 
the  miracles  of  yesterday.  With  each  new 
wave  cotne  new  dreams. 

The  former  executive  director  of  a  cosmet- 
ics trade  association,  Steve  Mayhem,  once 
said:  "What  we  sell  is  hope."  Another  spokes- 
man for  the  manufacturers  put  It  more  elo- 
quently: "The  business  Is  one  of  moon- 
beams." 

But  along  with  her  hopes,  dreams,  and 
moonbeams,  a  woman  ought  to  be  buying 
safety. 

As  the  Industry  moves  toward  at  least  token 
policing  of  Itself,  more  restrictive  regulations 
may  be  In  the  offlng.  Mrs.  Knauer  plans  to 
ask  for  voluntary  registration  of  manufac- 
turers, the  filing  of  complete  formulas  with 
FDA,  and  opening  of  the  Industry's  com- 
plaint files  to  the  government. 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  has  once  more  been  In- 
troduced In  the  House;  It  calls  for  labeling 
of  cosmetics  with  all  ingredients,  full  clear- 
ance and  pretesting  for  safety. 

Miss  Bassin,  the  former  cosmetics  execu- 
tive, has  urged  the  Industry  to  stop  resisting 
regulation  and  comply.  "Most  consumers  of 
cosmetics  couldn't  care  less  what's  ^n  that 
lipstick  or  face  cream  or  deodorant  spray," 
she  says.  "They  want  the  government  and 
manufacturers  to  care.  Consumers  are  barely 
able  to  pronounce  aluminum  chlorohydrate 
.  .  .  how  can  they  be  expected  to  know  what 
it  is?  [They]  would  like  merely  to  feti  confi- 
dent that  any  cosmetic  they  buy  is  safe, 
without  having  to  make  Judgments  for  which 
they  are  inadequately  qualified." 

Mrs.  Peterson  told  cosmetics  makers,  "The 
question  Is  whether  you  are  going  to  wait  for 
some  disaster  to  strike  which  forces  you  to 
come  clean  with  your  customers,  or  whether 
you  will  solve  the  competitive  problem  of 
Individual  company  disclosure  by  requiring 
Bll  manufacturers  to  disclose  the  same  Infor- 
mation In  the  same  manner." 

Most  cosmetics  are  safe.  But  no  woman 
knows  which  few  might  not  be  safe  for  her. 
To  protect  herself,  she  should  mlnlmlee  use 
of  those  which  contain  suspected  substances. 
Eye  preparations  which  might  contain  mer- 
cury preservatives  should  be  discarded.  Use 
of  hexachlorophene  products  should  be  cut 
back,  and  when  applied,  they  should  be 
rinsed  off  according  to  directions.  Cleansing 
creams  and  other  breeding  grounds  for  bac- 
teria should  be  kept  refrigerated.  She  should 
stop  use  of  any  product  which  causes  an 
allergic  reaction. 

Cosmetics  are  psychologically  important  to 
most  women.  But  no  woman  can  feel  up- 
lifted by  cosmetics  If  she  simultaneously  feels 
fearful  about  their  dangers. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL COOPERATION 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  in 
their  concern  for  the  environmental 
problems  that  exist  all  around  us  may 
often  overlook  that  this  is  really  a  world- 
wide issue. 

Not  only  the  United  States,  but  other 
countries  are  also  realizing  the  urgent 
need  to  reverse  the  process  of  polluting 
our  air.  earth,  and  water.  One  nation 
with  many  problems  similar  to  our  own 
is  Jai>an.  which  also  has  heavily  indus- 
trialized areas  and  pollution-choked 
cities. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  both 
countries  are  responding  to  the  need  for 
cleaning  the  environment.  One  mani- 
festation of  this  is  a  cooperative  effort 
by  the  United  States  and  Japcui  to  ex- 
change the  expertise  and  knowledge  that 


each  develops  on  how  to  efifectively  com- 
bat pollution. 

A  speech  on  this  subject  was  given 
recently  by  Mr.  Shiro  Kashiwa,  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Land  and  Natural 
Resources  Division,  UjS.  Department  of 
Justice.  Appearing  before  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  Japan  American  Society 
on  June  25,  1971,  he  spoke  on  "United 
States-Japan  Cooperation  on  Environ- 
mental Quality." 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Kashiwa  pointed 
out  that  a  recent  United  States -Japan 
conference  in  Japan  issued  a  c(»nmunl- 
que  calling  for  "a  new  higher -level  ar- 
rangement to  be  made  to  guide  the  policy 
and  implementation  of  such  cooperative 
efforts  as  the  establishment  of  criteria" 
on  environmental  quality.  He  feels  that 
this  international  communique,  the  first 
of  its  kind,  is  "significant  and  .  .  .  far- 
reaching." 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  conference 
will  lead  to  a  positive  program  of  mutual 
remedial  action.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Mr.  Kashiwa's  remarks,  I  ask 
that  his  speech  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

UmrxD  States-Jafan  CoopxaATioN  on 

ENVnONlCOTTAL    QUAUTT 

(Speech  by  Shiro  Kashiwa) 

I  thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  speak 
before  this  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Japan 
America  Society.  As  a  member  and  director 
of  the  Washington.  D.  C.  Japan  American 
Society.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  invited 
to  say  a  few  words  tonight  before  this  sister 
organization. 

We  have  a  mutual  goal — good  United 
States-Japan  relations. 

My  subject  today  Is  "United  SUtes-Japan 
Coop>eratlon  on  Environmental  Quality."  It 
is  a  subject  not  too  well  known.  Very  little 
has  been  written  on  it  but  It  is  a  subject  of 
vast  importance  not  only  to  United  States 
and  Japan  but  perhaps  to  the  entire  world. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  present  measures 
taken  by  men  of  both  countries  engaged  in 
this  International  cooperation  undertaking 
Is  outsUndlng.  Therefore  I  have  made  It  the 
subject  matter  of  tonight's  talk  before  you. 

In  1970  public  polls  taken  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Japan  showed  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  matters  led  all  others 
In  public  interest.  Never  before  In  both  coun- 
tries has  a  subject  matter  attracted  so  much 
attention  and  public  Interest  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  The  public  Interest  curve 
was  an  abrupt  curve  upward  in  both  coun- 
tries. All  public  media  in  both  countries  thor- 
oxighly  discussed  the  subject.  It  became  a 
leading  subject  on  televised  programs.  Public 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  pollution  be- 
came such  that  candidates  for  public  offices 
in  both  countries  were  compelled  to  Include 
better  environmental  quality  programs  in 
their  respective  planks. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  in  January  1970 
declared : 

"The  great  question  of  the  seventies  Is. 
shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or 
shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  damage 
we  have  done  to  our  air.  our  land  and  our 
water?" 

Both  countries  being  the  leading  Industrial 
countries  had  similar  environmental  prob- 
lems. In  many  instances  the  problems  were 
Identical.  But  briefly  these  were  the  famUlar 
symptoms  of  environmental  crisis  in  both 
countries: 

(1)  Air  pollution,  particularly  from  auto- 
mobUes,  power  plants  and  other  industrial 
facilities. 

(2)  Water  poUuUon,  particularly  from 
municipal  sewage,  industrial  wastes  and 
agriculture. 
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(3)  Specific  problems  such  as  mercury 
poisoning,  cadmium  poisoning  and  pesti- 
cides. 

(4)  The  pollution  of  beaches,  the  loss  of 
fish  and  shellfish  areas,  the  destruction  of 
wildlife. 

(6)  The  loss  of  open  space,  urban  sprawl, 
the  destruction  of  shore  lines,  the  deface- 
ment of  the  coimtryside  and  the  despoliation 
of  nature. 

Specifically  speaking  what  happened  in 
Los  Angeles  In  1960  repeated  Itself  In  1970 
in  Tokyo: 

(1)  Photochemical  Smog — ^During  the 
months  of  July  and  August  1970,  Instances 
of  affliction  by  photochemical  smog,  similar 
In  nature  to  the  one  which  wrought  a  seri- 
ous social  problem  some  ten  years  ago  in  Los 
Angeles,  were  reported  In  a  part  of  Tokyo  and 
Its  outlying  cities.  Normally,  the  density  of 
sulphur  oxides  and  fioating  dust  in  the  air 
over  Tokyo  Is  higher  than  that  of  Los  An- 
geles, but  Tokyo  Is  less  susceptible  to  photo- 
chemical smog  than  Los  Angeles  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  is  blessed  with  favorable 
topography  and  meteorological  condition, 
while  the  latter  is  prone  to  smog  on  account 
of  its  location  in  a  basin  and  the  compara- 
tively smaller  wind  velocity. 

During  the  assault  of  photochemical  smog 
that  took  place  In  Tokyo  on  July  18,  the  level 
of  oxidants  began  to  rise  around  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  reached  the  height  of 
0.34  ppm  during  the  one-hour  period  from 
10:30  to  11:30  and  persisted  on  a  high  level 
till  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Forty- 
three  students  who  were  playing  In  the  smog- 
stricken  ground  of  Rlssho  High  School  in 
the  outskirt  of  Tokyo  complained  of  smart- 
ing eyes,  fiowing  tears,  sore  throat  and 
coughing  and  had  to  undergo  medical  treat- 
ment at  a  nearby  clinic.  The  number  of  cases 
of  smog  suffering  during  the  day  which  were 
reported  to  the  school  and  nearby  clinics 
stood  at  about  6,000  students  and  114  locsd 
citizens. 

Let  me  also  quote  you  the  following: 

(2)  Lead  in  Automobile  Exhaust  Oas — 
On  May  21,  a  group  of  medical  doctors  afflll- 
ated  with  Bunkyo-ku  Medical  Consumers' 
Cooperative  Society  of  Tokyo  made  public 
the  findings  of  health  examination  they 
conducted  on  the  inhabitants  living  in  the 
vicinity  Yanagl-cho  on  the  Usbigome  traffic 
Intersection,  Shlnjuku-ku,  Tokyo.  According 
to  the  report,  of  the  02  people  whom  they 
examined,  49  underwent  blood  test  for  lead 
contents.  The  results  was  that  13  of  those 
tested  carried  in  their  blood  stream  more 
than  60  ug/dl,  a  quantity  which  is  officially 
recognized  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  in  its 
guidelines  set  for  thoee  working  in  lead  han- 
dling factories  as  bordering  on  lead  poison- 
ing. The  report  ascribed  such  an  abnormal 
content  of  lead  in  the  victims  blood  stream 
to  the  air  pollution  by  lead-containing  au- 
tomotive exhaust  gas. 

As  a  result  of  the  happenings  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1970.  there  was  an  exchange  of  mes- 
sages In  early  September  1971  between  Prime 
Minister  Sato  and  President  Nixon,  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  Intensify  their  cooperative  efforts 
In  combating  environmental  disruption. 

This  exchcuige  of  messages  resulted  In  a 
decision  to  hold  a  "United  States- Japan  Con- 
ference on  Environmental  Quality"  In  early 
October  1970.  The  United  States  decided  to 
send  the  following  participants,  all  nation- 
ally known  figures  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental Improvement,  to  Japan : 

Mr.  Russeell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  quality. 

Dr.  Oordon  J.  MacDonald,  Member,  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Mr.  Shiro  Kashiwa.  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral,  Land  and  National  Resources  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  William  Scott.  Attorney  Oeneral,  State 
of  Illinois. 

Dr.  John  T.  Mlddleton,  Commissioner,  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration. 


Dr.  Allan  Hlrsch,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Program  Planning  and  Development,  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 

Mr.  Heyward  Isham,  Senior  staff  member 
for  International  affairs,  Prealdent's  Council 
on  Environmental  Pollution. 

Dr.  Vaun  NewlU,  Director.  Division  of 
Health  Effects,  National  Air  Pollution  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  James  Slater.  International  Activities 
Assistant,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  Japanese  list  of  equally  capable  par- 
ticipants were : 

Mr.  Sadanori  Tamanaka,  Minister  of  State. 

Ut.  Kenji  Kido,  Director-Oeneral,  Head- 
quarters for  Environmental  Pollution  Coun- 
termeasures. 

Mr.  Morio  Uematsu,  Assistant-Director 
General,  Headquarters  for  Environmental 
Pollution  Countermeasures. 

Dr.  Kelshin  Matsumoto,  Chairman,  UJNR 
Panel  on  Air  Pollution. 

Mr.  Ken-lchl  Hanada,  Chairman,  UJNR 
Panel  on  Water  Pollution. 

Mr.  Takashi  Niahlkawa,  Coxinclllor,  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Agency. 

Mr.  Yoehio  Tanaka,  Director-Oeneral,  Pro- 
motion Bureau,  Science  and  Technology 
Agency. 

Mr.  Yoshinao  Odaka,  Head,  International 
Economy  Division,  Economic  Affairs  Bureau, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Ikuo  Soneda,  Director-Oeneral.  Envi- 
ronmental Control  Department.  Environmen- 
tal Sanitation  Bureau,  Ministry  of  Health 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Yoshimitsu  Shlbazaki,  Director-Oen- 
eral, Environmental  Protection  Department, 
Environmental  Protection  and  Safety  Bu- 
reau, Ministry  of  International  IVade  and 
Industry. 

Mr.  Shozo  Harada,  Councillor,  Minister's 
Secretariat,  Ministry  of  Transport. 

Certain  members  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation left  in  early  October  to  do  the  prelim- 
inary work.  Problems  of  abatement  of  pol- 
lution is  in  the  main  a  scientific  problem 
so  the  science  members  of  the  panel  of  both 
sides  met  early  and  discussed  mutual  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  Separate  group  sessions 
on  air  pollution,  water  pollution  and  general 
matters  were  held.  Subjects  such  as  emer- 
gency measures,  organizational  structures, 
legal  basis,  administrative  procedures,  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  (national  and  local), 
roles  of  industry  and  public,  arbitration  of 
environmental  disputes  and  various  chemi- 
cal control  techniques  were  discussed. 

The  entire  conference  ended  with  the 
drafting  of  the  following  "Joint  Com- 
munique on  United  States-Ji^>an  Conference 
on  Environmental  Pollution"  issued  October 
15.  1970.  Pertinent  portions  of  the  commu- 
nique read  as  follows: 

'In  his  October  13  meeting  with  Chairman 
Train,  Prime  Minister  Sato  welcomed  the 
Chairman's  visit  to  Japan  and  stated  that  it 
was  our  common  respcmslbility  to  present 
and  future  generations  to  preserve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  The  Prime  Minister 
particularly  stressed  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  as  major  Industrial 
countries  in  the  world,  to  take  constructive 
initiatives  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  the 
environment." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  his  visit. 
Chairman  Train  had  an  extensive  discussion 
with  State  Minister  in  charge  of  environ- 
mental peril  utlon  countermeasures  Sadanori 
Yam  an  ak  a.  They  analyzed  environmental 
pollution  problems  facing  the  two  countries 
and  explained  their  present  and  future  poli- 
cies  for    Improving   environmental    quality. 

Chairman  Train  explained  in  detail  the 
Administration's  policies  and  organizational 
structure  for  dealing  with  environmental 
problems,  including  the  establishment  by 
statute  of  the  President's  Council  and  the 
concepts  governing  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  will  consoUdate  all 


pollution  control  progranu  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  under  one  single  responsible 
administration. 

State  Minister  Yamanaka  stated  that  en- 
vironmental pollution  control  is  now  the  top 
priority  policy  Item  of  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment. Accordingly,  the  Oovemment  has  es- 
tablished the  Headquarters  for  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Countermeasures,  which 
will  seek  to  revise  pollution-related  laws  and 
augment  budgetary  programs  to  combat 
pollution. 

Furthermore,  State  Minister  Yamanaka 
expressed  deep  concern  about  pollution  of  the 
oceans  due  to  dumping  of  wastes,  particularly 
pollution  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  stated  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States  should  coop- 
erate In  cleansing  the  oceans  and  that  Japan 
Is  now  preparing  for  a  legislative  action  to 
prevent  marine  pollution.  Chairman  Train 
agreed  with  Minister  Yamanaka's  remarks, 
noting  that  President  Nixon  had  recently  en- 
dorsed a  national  policy  on  ocean  dumping 
of  waste  to  ban  unregulated  ocean  dumping 
of  all  materials  and  strictly  limit  ocean  dis- 
posal of  any  materials  harmful  to  the  marine 
environment. 

Chairman  Train  and  Minister  Yamanaka 
agreed  on  the  necessity  of  an  intensified  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  emphasizing  positive  remedial 
actions.  In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  In 
air  and  water  pollution  and  other  environ- 
mental problems  of  immediate  concern  not 
only  to  Japan  and  the  United  States  but  to 
other  countries  all  over  the  world.  They 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  that  a  netc  higher-level 
arrangement  be  made  to  guide  the  policy  and 
implementation  of  tuch  cooperative  effortt 
03  the  establishment  of  criteria,  the  exchange 
of  personnel  and  reports,  and  the  Joint  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  research  projects.  It  was 
agreed  in  principle  that  the  organicatlonal 
bsalB  for  such  cooperation  should  be  periodic 
meeUngs  of  ministerial -level  officials.  These 
officials  wUl  be  assisted  by  administrative 
officials  responsible  for  poUcy  execution  and 
officials  responsible  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. [Emphasis  suppUed.] 

The  communique  is  In  my  belief  signifi- 
cant and  a  far-reaching  one  In  that  it  is: 

(1)  The  first  of  Its  kind  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  environmental  betterment 
between  two  nations. 

(2)  It  is  between  two  of  the  now  leading 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 

(3)  That  the  communique  is  the  result  of 
meetings  of  some  of  the  world's  most  com- 
petent men  in  this  field. 

(4)  That  the  communique  received  the 
blessing  and  backing  of  the  top  political 
leaders  of  both  nations. 

(5)  That  the  repreeentatives  decided  on 
"an  intensified  program  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States,  empha- 
sizing positive  remedial  actions,  in  order  to 
deal  more  effectively  In  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  other  environmental  prT>bIems  of 
Immediate  concern  not  only  to  Japan  and 
the  United  States  but  to  other  countries  all 
over  the  world.'  This  I  believe  will  be  a  his- 
toric pledge  between  the  two  countries. 

(6)  The  communique  predicted  future 
higher  level  arrangements. 

(7)  It  promised  exchange  of  personnel  and 
reports. 

(8)  It  promised  periodic  meetings  of  mln- 
istertal-level  ofllclals. 

I  beg  to  report  that  Banister  Sadanori 
Yamanaka  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
May  28,  1971  with  a  Japanese  delegation  to 
continue  their  cooperation  under  the  com- 
munique. They  remained  for  a  week  in 
Washington,  D.C.  They  arc  carrying  out  this 
worthy  agreement.  We  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  are  coopersting 
with  them  as  much  as  possible. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  originating  this  concept  of  muttial 
coordination  t>etween   the   two   nations  on 
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thU  very  Important  matter  which  affects  not 
only  Japan  and  the  United  States  but  other 
nations.  ISi.  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  or 
the  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  of 
the  United  States  and  Honorable  Sadanori 
Tamanalea,  Minister  of  State  of  Japan  de- 
serve and  should  receive  100  percent  support 
from  the  people  of  both  countries  for  their 
wonderfxil  planning  and  foresight  In  this 
effort.  The  men  who  made  up  both  tea/ns. 
United  States  and  Japan,  should  also  be 
congratulated  and  applauded. 

We  as  members  of  the  team  benefited 
from  the  conference.  In  my  case  for  example, 
one  of  my  functions  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  to  enforce  the  pollution  laws  of 
the  United  States.  On  or  about  the  time  of 
my  vipit  to  Japan,  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
our  mercury  pollution  cases.  This  is  what  I 
did. 

After  the  conference  In  Tokyo,  I  flew  out 
to  Pukuoluk  and  from  PuJcuoka  to  Kumamoto 
City  on  a  slow  train.  Prom  Kumamoto  City,  I 
traveled  to  the  small  town  of  Minamata,  in 
Kumamoto  prefecture.  Many  of  you  here 
In  the  audience  are  from  Japan  or  have 
traveled  extensively  in  Japan  but  you  have 
never  been  to  Minamata.  It  Is  a  snuUl  town 
of  about  60,000  Inhabitants  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Kyushu  with  a  beautiful  protected 
bay.  The  people  were  friendly.  I  went  there 
because  starting  in  1064,  Minamata  village 
was  the  historic  scene  of  one  of  the  leading 
examples  of  human  disaster  which  may  be 
caused  by  industrial  pollution.  Mercury  poi- 
soning affected  about  ill  residents  of  Mina- 
mata of  whom  38  died.  I  visited  the  public 
city-operated  hospital  and  health  center  to 
see  some  of  the  permanently  injured  patients 
who  are  still  there.  Words  cannot  describe 
their  suffering.  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
research  the  medical  men  at  the  University 
of  Kumamoto  pursued  to  solve  this  problem. 
They  kept  records  and  proper  reports.  These 
records  and  reports  are  very  important  to  us 
In  the  field  of  environmental  litigation.  They 
may  be  used  as  basis  of  opinion  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  prove  hu- 
man dangers  of  mercury  pollution.  The  pub- 
lic officials  at  the  hospital  In  Minamata  fully 
cooperated  with  me,  I  am  grateful.  For- 
tunately in  the  United  States,  we  have  cut 
down  mercury  pollution  before  anyone  has 
been  seriously  Injured.  We  owe  it  to  these 
doctors  in  Kumamoto  who  traced  mercury 
poisoning  from  the  mercury  pollution  in  the 
waters  of  Minamata,  to  the  fish  caught  In  the 
area  to  finally  the  persons  who  ate  the  fish 
and  in  many  cases,  the  infants  of  mothers 
who  ate  such  mercury   infested  fish. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  this  whole 
field  of  environmental  Improvement  where 
the  United  States  and  Japan  may  mutually 
benefit  from  each  others  experience.  Our 
United  States  laws  on  air  pollution  will  have 
direct  effects  on  Imports  from  Japan  In  the 
area  of  auto  Imports.  Rules  and  regulations 
drawn  under  the  act  and  methods  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  may  create  problems. 

We  as  members  of  the  Japan  America 
Society  should  be  particularly  interested  In 
this  Joint  cooperation  agreement.  Pollution 
Is  a  problem  not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  but  It  is  a  world-wide  problem.  As 
the  United  States  or  Japan  find  solutions  to 
problems  In  pollution,  under  this  under- 
standing, it  will  not  only  be  mutually  avail- 
able but  the  whole  world  will  benefit  from  It. 

In  concluding,  let  me  say  this,  pollution 
is  a  dirty  subject.  But  by  an  agreement  to 
cooperate,  the  environmental  leaders  of  both 
countries  have  developed  not  only  an  ar- 
rangement of  mutual  benefit  to  each  other, 
but  an  agreement  which  promotes  good  will 
and  understanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 


PETEK  BARTON   HUTT 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
releases  announced  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Peter  Barton  Hutt  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Environmental  Health. 

I  take  this  occasic»i  to  applaud  this  ap- 
pointment. Mr.  Hutt  Is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  who  combines  the  highest  profes- 
sional capacity  and  ability  with  a  proven 
commitment  to  public  interest  concerns. 
Mr.  Hutt  has  won  widespread  distinction 
for  his  successful  efforts  to  effect  realistic 
solution  to  our  nationwide  problem  of 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

As  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hutt,  I  am  familiar  with  his  many 
contributions  to  the  establishment  of 
programs  directly  aimed  at  combating 
these  serious,  growing  problems.  As 
founder  and  head  of  the  committee  on 
alcohol  and  drug  reform  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  section  on  Individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  from  1967  to 
1971,  Mr.  Hutt  has  fought  for  an  essen- 
tial change  in  attitude  on  proper  treat- 
ment of  alcc^olics — from  a  punishment 
for  a  crime  to  a  cure  for  an  illness.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  exceptional  quality 
of  his  pioneering  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  drug  abuse  of  the 
ABA'S  criminal  law  section  and  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  drug  abuse  survey  proj- 
ect funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Mr. 
Hutt  is  also  consultant  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.  Hutt's  professional  expertise  in 
area  of  his  new  responsibility  is  beyond 
doubt.  In  1960,  he  was  granted  a  fellow- 
ship at  the  food  and  drug  law  institute 
at  New  York  University,  and  in  recent 
years,  he  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Covington  and  Burling  and  has  spe- 
cialized in  food  and  drug  law  and  reg- 
ulation. Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  press  reports  indicated  opposition  to 
his  appointment  from  at  least  one  major 
consumer  orgsnization.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  believe  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Hutt's 
appointment  was  both  unfortunate  and 
misinformed.  Not  only  is  his  personal  in- 
tegrity beyond  doubt,  but  his  distin- 
guished record  of  accomplishment  in 
vital  areas  of  the  public  interest  com- 
mands the  fullest  confidence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  new  responsibilities.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Hutt  makes  a 
considerable  financial  sacrifice  in  accept- 
ing his  new  position. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Richardson, 
General  Counsel  Wilmot  R.  Hastings, 
and  Mr.  William  Goodrich,  Mr.  Hutt's 
predecessor,  should  be  commended  for 
their  part  in  bringing  to  the  Govern- 
ment service  a  man  of  Mr.  Hutfs  excep- 
tional capacities  smd  commitment. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Thursday,  July  1,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Wed- 
nesday next  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MiiXER  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  McCoLLiSTBR,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholic)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GrONZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aspin,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  wets  granted 
to: 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  S.  2133  today. 

Mr.  Harsha,  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  S.  2133  today. 

Mrs.  Abztjg,  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  8629  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Staggers,  to  Insert  full  text  of  a 
letter  which  he  read  a  part  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8629. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Hastings  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  MmsHALL. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  McClory  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  HosKER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz. 

Mr.  FlWDLEY. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  QuiE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  RncLK. 

Mr.  Nelsxn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholii)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  HicKs  of  Massachusetts  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hanna  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  eight  Instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  GkJNZALEz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Abourbk. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  9271.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  Independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Date  June  30,  1971. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  31.  An  act  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  imemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in  pro- 
viding needed  public  services,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  2133.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  3 
months. 


BTT.IJ3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  June  30, 1071 : 

H.R.  7016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  7767.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1973,  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  scrap; 

HJl.  8311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  extend  the  act  for  3  years, 
to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  excessive 
profits  and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that  the 
Coxirt  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
renegotiation  cases,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  U.S. 
citizens  returned  from  abroad; 

H.R.  8825.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1072,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  742.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  1,  1971: 

Kit.  9271.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
351.  92d  Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday.  July  6.  1971. 

Thereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  27  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Tuesday,  July  6,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical  warfare 
and  biological  research  programs  during  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 409.  Public  Law  91-121.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-441;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  support  furnished  from  mili- 
tary functions  appropriations  for  forces  In 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand,  for  the  third 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971,  pursuant  to 
838(b)  of  Public  Law  91-668;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  report  entitled  'Exports 
of  Significant  Defense  Articles  on  the  U.S. 
Munitions    List"    for    the    period    January 


through  June  1970.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-229;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

028.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Ch^lalns 
Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  delay  In  filing 
the  completed  audit  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  1070;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

020.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  of  building  project  survey  for  Las 
Cruces,  N.  Mex..  pursuant  to  a  committee  res- 
olution; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Work*. 

030.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  building  project  survey  containing 
a  general  plan  and  program  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  convention  center-sports  ar«na 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, pursuant  to  a  oonunltte  resolution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Rbcktvkd  Prom  trx  Comftrollxk  Oenxxai. 

031.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Generml 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
evaluate  and  improve  the  postal  source  data 
system  before  further  expansion;  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  402.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  to 
the  House  certain  information  respecting 
U.S.  operations  In  Laos  (Rept.  No.  93-337). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  403.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  furnish  to 
the  House  certain  Information  respecting  the 
PhoenU  program  (Rept.  No.  03-328).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  404.  Resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  to 
the  House  the  report  entitled  "United  States- 
Vlet  Nam  Relationships,  1045-1067"  (Rept. 
No.  02-339).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Resolution  405.  Resolution  di- 
recting this  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  to 
the  House  certain  information  respecting 
bombing  operations  In  northern  Laos  (Rept. 
No.  03-330) .  Referred  to  tbt  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HANLEY:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  134.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the  re- 
porting requirement  contained  in  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1308  (Rept.  02-331).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BHJa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii    public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOURKZK: 

H.R.  0564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1060  to  provide 
for  citizens'  suits  and  class  actions  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts  against  persons  respon- 
sible for  creating  certain  environmental  haz- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  0SS5.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  In  relaUon  to  deduction 
for  business  expenses  for  care  of  certain  de- 
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By  Ur.  BSROLAND: 
HJl.95<I6.  ▲  blU  to  further  provide  for 
the  farmer-owned  cooper»tlve  aystem  of  mak- 
ing credit  available  to  farman  and  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural  realdenoes, 
and  to  aaMoUtlons  and  other  entltlea  upon 
which  farming  operations  are  dependent,  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  llexlhle  flow 
of  money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modern- 
ise and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law 
to  meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
UJELMSl.  A  Mil  for  the  relief. of  Soviet 
Jews;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FTNDLET   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
AexTTO,  Mr.  BAxa,  Mr.  Bwnx.  Mr. 
BsDnu.XT.  Mr.  Buaju  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  CoLLim,  Mr.  Davxs  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kdwaus 
of    California,    Mr.    Tobstthx,    Mr 
FkBfzsL,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,  Mr.   Oakmatc.   Mr.   OoLOWAxn, 
Mr.  OUDS,  Mr.  Hai^fxen.  Mrs.  Hamskn 
of  Washington,  Mr.  HA^riNcs.  and 
Mr.  Hbcri^ix  of  West  Virginia)  : 
H.R.  9508.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Vietnam  era  be- 
cause of  the  inhumane  circumstances  of  their 
Incarceration;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   FINDLBY    (for  himself.   Mrs. 
HxcKLxa     of     Massachusetts,     Mrs. 
Hicks  of  ICassachusetts,  Mr.  Hun- 
GATK,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  KxMP,  Mr.  Lknt,  Mr.  Mosas.  Mr. 
Oarr,  Mr.  Pkllt,  Mr.  Rodino,   Mr. 
Roi,   Mr.   RosKNTHAi.,   Mr.   St  On- 
MAiN,  Mr.  Tx>BT,  Mr.  WnxjAMs,  Mr. 
Yat*on,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee)  : 
H.R.  0569.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Vietnam  era  be- 
cause of  the  Inhunume  circumstances  of  their 
incarceration;   to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H  Jl.  9570.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  financial 
capabilities  of  State  and  local  governments 
by  providing  emergency  general  support  aid 
to  certain  local  governments;   by  allowing  a 
credit   against   Individual  Income  taxes;    by 
providing    revenue    equalization    grants    to 
States;  and  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  enter  into  agreements  pro- 
viding foe  Federal  coUecUon  of  State  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HARVIY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BmowN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Couchlin, 
Mr.  BviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Osovm, 
Mr.  OuDS,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lknt,  Mr. 
McCoujstxb.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  ScHNRBXu,  Mr.  Smirjua, 
Mr.  Stkigxb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Tbonk, 
Mr.  Vrrsrr,  and  Mr.  WnxiAMs) : 
H.R.  9571.  A  MU  to  amend  the  RaUway  La- 
bor Act  to  provide  more  effective  means  for 
protecting   the    public   Interest   In    national 
emergency  disputes  Involving  the  railroad  and 
alrUne    transportation    Industrlee,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tenneaaee: 
H.B.  9673.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  Insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

HJl.  9573.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarrlage  of  certain  annultanta,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJt.  9674.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chaptw  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

HH.  9676.  A   bill   to   *nn>nd   the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  provide  that  the 
first  tSMO  of  an  individual  civil  service  re- 
tirement annuity   (or  other  Federal  retire- 
ment annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  AsouBXEK.  Mr.  Asror.  Mr.  Bbaok- 
MAs,  Mr.  iDWAue  of  California,  Mrs. 
OsAsso,  Mr.  HALPxaN,  Mr.  HAvncnn, 
Mr.    Mann,    Mr.    Mazeou,    Mr.    Mc- 
CixtaKXT.  Mr.  Mrrcaxix,  Mr.  Ranckl, 
Mr.     RoTBAi.,     Mr.     Scbxusb,     Mr. 
Wot**,  and  Mr.  Tatbon)  : 
H.B.  9670.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pcrilutlon  Control  Act,  relating 
to  grants  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works,  in  order  to  Increase  the  Federal  share 
of  construction  costs  and  to  authorise  the 
obligation    of    certain    amounts    for    such 
grants,  and  to  amend  sectlcHi  10  of  the  act 
relating  to  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  KARTH: 
HJt.  9677.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
separated  former  employees  of  railroad  ter- 
mlhal  ccmpsAles  who  formerly  performed 
certain  discontinued  mail-handling  func- 
tions In  and  about  railroad  terminals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Hi.  KOCH  (for  himself,  li«r.  Clxvx- 
X.AND,  Ii4r,  Hatkawat,  and  Mr.  Hun- 

GATC) : 

H.R.  9578.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  6  years 
(until  June  30.  1977)  the  period  within 
which  certain  special  project  grants  may  be 
made  thereiuider;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Asouaxzx) : 
H.R.  9579.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  tnist  for  the  Standing 
Sioux  Tribe  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MnMTTJ.AN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BsoTBnLi.  of  Virginia) : 
HJl.  9580.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  concern- 
ing the  fees  for  the  operation  of  certain 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Phxt, 
Mr.  Downing,  Mrs.  Aacuc,  Mr.  Bx- 
ciCH,  Mr.  Danizlson,  Mr.  Dxxwinsju, 
Mr.  a>wAaD6  of  California,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  FoBD,  Mr.  GuDK,  Mr.  Halxt, 
Mr.  Halpkxn,  Mr.  HAxaiNGTON,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Waahingtoo, 
Mr.  Boston,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Pikz. 
Bir.  RoBiNo,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Tkacux 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Wolfv)  : 
HJi.  9681.  A  bill  to  promota  the  safety  and 
protect  the  environmental  quality  of  porta, 
waterfront  areas,  and  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Blarine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  M7ERS: 
H.R.  9682.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  surgical  services  funUahed  in 
certain    facilities    which   are   established   to 
perform  surgery  without  Inpatient  hospital- 
ization;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  9583.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1980  to  provide 
for  citizens'  actions  In  the  U.S.  district 
courta  against  persons  responsible  for  cre- 
ating certain  environmental  haEards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eklxn- 
BO«N.  and  Mr.  Stkmke  of  Wisconsin )  : 
H.R.  9684.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $a  an  hour,  and 


for  other  purpoees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  VlrglnU: 
HJt.  9686.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In   the   Shenandoah   National   Park,   Va.,  as 
wilderness;    to   the   Committee    on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROY: 
H.R.  9588.  A  bill  authorizing  the  improve- 
ment  of   certain    roads    In    the    vlcimty   of 
Perry  Reservoir,  Kans.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  9687.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
replace,  through  the  co(^>erative  efforta  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmenta,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  which  are  In 
a  dangerous  location  or  unsafe  condition  or 
are  otherwise  deficient;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     {tot    himself,    Mr. 
MuxPHT   of  niinola,   and  Mr.   Sai- 

BANKS)  : 

HJl.  9588.  A  bill  to  provide  oomprehenslve 
treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans  who 
suffer  from  abuse  of,  or  dependency  on,  nar- 
cotic drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wlaoonsln: 
H.R.  9580.  A  bUl  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors to  observe  practices  which  will  pre- 
serve  and    enhance    the   environment    and 
fisheries  and  wildlife  resources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  9590.  A  bUl  to  create  a  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  at  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers   and   associations  of  producers  to 
negotiate    regarding    agricultural    producta, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wxioht)  : 
H.R.  9591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety    Act    of    1970    to    provide    additional 
funds  for  highway  safety  programs  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  such  programs 
In  an  amount  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  reve- 
nue collected  from  Federal  taxes  rrtatlng  to 
alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN : 
H  R.  9692.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
rled  Individuals  the  full  tax  beneflta  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  9693.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  depend- 
ence;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  8HOUP: 
H.R.  9694.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Orant-Kotuir  Ranch  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUBSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
King)  : 
H.J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  limiting  the  Immunity  of  Senators  and 
RepreaentaUvee  In  cases  of  public  disclosure 
of  classified  Information;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.J.  Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  limiting  mil- 
itary assistance  and  military  sales  to  Pakis- 
tan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  708.  Joint  reeolutlon;  Stable  Pur- 
chasing  Power   Resolution   of   1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  li4r.  BOLAND  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Abbug,   B4r.   Hathawat,   Mr.   Kaxth, 

Mr.    Mazzoli,   Mr.   Rixclx,   and   Mr. 

Stokxs)  : 

H.  Con.  Rea.  368.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 

create  a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an 
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investigation  and  study  Into  the  reasons  for, 
and  the  course  of,  the  U.S.  Involvement  in 
the  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    BOLAND     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Adams,  Mr.  Amdbbson  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  BxcicH,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Bubton 

of  California,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cox- 

TEB,  Mr.  Dxbwinski,  Mi.  Donobux, 

Mr.     Drikan,     Mr.     Gibbons,     Mrs. 

Gkasso,  Mr.  Haixxxn,  Mr.  Hakbing- 

TON,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Leccktt,    Mr. 

MiNisH,   Mr.   Nix,   Mr.   Pooell,   Mr. 

Quix,    Mr.    Rtan,    Mr.    Uoall,    Mr. 

WouT,  and  Mr.  Yatxs)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   357.   Concurrent   resolution 

to  create  a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct 

an  inveetlgatlon  and  study  into  the  reasons 

for,  and  the  course  of,  the  U.S.  Involvement 

In  the  war  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetta : 
H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  urge  the  Government  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  release 
Ruth  Alelcsandrovlch,  a  Soviet  Jew,  and 
other  similarly  situated  persons  from  Im- 
prisonment r^wrtedly  resulting  from  their 
desire  to  emigrate  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  Israel,  and  to  urge  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  allow  all  persons  desiring  to 
leave  that  country  to  do  so;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  AJTalrs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  xxii  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 
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231.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  naming 
a  nuclear  submarine  In  memory  of  Congress- 
man William  H.  Bates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

232.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  removing 
debris  In  the  Colimibla  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxm. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  Introduced  a 
bill  (HJl.  9596)  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  W. 
Durrett,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REMARKS  OP  P.  EDWARD  HUBERT 
AT  THE  KEEL  LAYING  OF  THE  "L. 
MENDEL   RIVERS  "    (SSN-686) 


HON.  THOBIAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vTBonfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday the  keel  of  the  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  laid  at  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 
Co.  in  Newport  News.  Va. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  P. 
Edward  HtsEitT,  was  the  principal  speak- 
er at  this  significant  ceremony  and  his 
remarks  were  timely,  important,  and 
eloquent.  He  praised  our  former  beloved 
colleague  for  whom  this  submarine  has 
been  named  as: 

A  man  who  loved  his  country  and  devoted 
the  major  energies  of  his  public  career  to 
seeing  that  his  country  was  prepared  to 
counter  any  threat  to  Ita  survival. 

No  truer  words  could  be  spoken. 

Chairman  Hubert  also  had  interesting 
words  about  those  persons  who  may  be 
"fatigued  in  spirit"  as  far  as  our  overall 
national  defense  is  concerned.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  his  words  most 
interesting: 

RXMABKS  or  F.  BDWABO  HtBXBT 

In  dedicating  this  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marine to  be  named  in  honor  of  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  we  are  paying  his  memory  an  honor 
that  Is  richly  deserved  and  singularly  ap- 
propriate. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  country  and 
devoted  the  major  energies  of  his  public 
career  to  seeing  that  his  country  was  pre- 
pared to  counter  any  threat  to  Ita  survival. 

His  contributions  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  It  Is  only  Just  that  his 
name  be  honored  by  an  Instrument  of  our 
national  security. 

To  honor  him  by  naming  this  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  for  him  Is  singularly  appro- 
proprlate  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

MXNDKL    BIVBU    BXCOONIZBD   THAT    THX    UNITKO 
8TATX8  IS  KSSBNTIALLT  A  MABITIMX  POWXB 

L.  Mendel  Rivers  was  always  particularly 
aware  that  the  umted  States  Is  a  maritime 
power  and  that  command  of  the  seas  Is,  and 
always  has  been,  central  to  Ita  survival. 

Mendel  Rivers  rarely  wrote  magazine  ar- 
ticles. The  lonely  perseverance  of  the  writer 
did  not  fit  one  of  his  restless  nature.  But  in 


a  rare  magazine  article  several  years  ago  he 
expressed  his  feelings  about  our  dependence 
on  the  seas.  His  words  bear  repeating  now. 

"It  la  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  U.S. 
throughout  most  of  Ita  history  has  been  es- 
sentially a  maritime  power.  .  .  . 

"The  success  of  our  foreign  policy  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  o\ir  economy  has  de- 
pended on  control  of  the  seas. 

"These  rather  elemental  facts  have  always 
been  understood  by  the  Congress  as  they 
were  understood  by  the  founding  fathers  and 
because  of  these  facta  the  Congress  has  al- 
ways taken  a  very  special  Interest  In  our 
maritime  posture  and  our  na7al  power.  In 
every  war  we  have  fought,  save  one.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  would  have  lost — in  some 
case  certain  that  we  would  have  lost — vrlth- 
out  control  of  the  seas.  The  exception  would 
be  the  war  with  Mexico  of  1846-48.  Even  in 
our  own  tragic  War  between  the  States,  a 
blockade  was  crucial  to  the  Union's  success. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  did  not  fully 
contrcd  the  seas  but  our  naval  successes  were 
essential  to  victory. 

"In  our  early  years,  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  a  naval  power  sufficient  to  protect 
our  maritime  commerce  was  essential  to  our 
economic  well  being.  In  our  own  day.  It  Is 
equally  true  that  our  world  position  could 
not  be  maintained  without  our  naval 
strength  and  that  In  warfare,  limited  or  un- 
limited, a  fundamental  requirement  Is  un- 
shakable control  of  the  i 


MANT  OP  OUS  NUCLEAB  WARSHIPS  BEING  BUILT 
TODAY  wax  AUTHORIZXD  BECAUSE  MENDEL 
BIVBtS  TOOK  THE  INITIATIVX  TO  rOBCE  THXIB 
C0N8TBUCT10N 

It  Is  well  known  that  Mendel  Rivers 
fought  hard  for  revltallzatlon  of  the  Navy 
during  his  years  as  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  made  great 
efforta  to  convince  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  we  should  increase  the 
rate  of  shipbuilding  t<>  replace  the  aging 
ships  In  our  fieet. 

But  he  was  also  totally  committed  to  ex- 
ploiting the  advantages  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  ttie  Navy — not  only  for  submarines, 
but  for  surface  ^ips  as  well. 

I  think  he  would  be  partlculEtfly  pleased 
to  know  that  his  name  Is  being  given  to  a 
nuclear  ship. 

Probably  nowhere  In  the  whole  national 
defense  area  has  the  Impact  of  Congress  been 
so  direct  and  so  profound  as  In  the  area  of 
the  nuclear  Navy. 

Without  the  actions  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  .^proprlatlons  Com- 
mittees, the  nuclear  submarine  would  not 
have  been  developed  as  early  as  it  was.  And, 
of  course,  without  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  submarine,  we  could  not  have  had 
the  Polaris  submarine,  the  most  Invulner- 
able arm  of  our  strategic  deterrent. 


In  all  of  the  Congressional  action  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine, to  bring  about  the  development  of 
Polaris,  to  hasten  the  development  of  faster 
and  quieter  submarines,  and  to  hasten  the 
application  of  nuclear  power  to  the  surface 
Navy,  Mendel  Rivers  played  a  vigorous  role. 

Ten  years  ago  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  took  the  Initiative  to  change  the 
frigate  Truxtun  from  conventional  to  nu- 
clear power.  Our  report  at  that  time — which 
was  Issued  before  the  first  nuclear-powered 
surface  ship  had  put  to  sea — said: 

"The  purpose  of  the  change  Is  to  effect  the 
Committee's  desire  to  increase  the  number 
of  surface  naval  vessels  which  will  possess 
the  Invaluable  ability  to  cruise  vrlth  almost 
unlimited  endurance." 

In  1965.  when  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mendel 
Rivers  started  the  long  fight  to  get  a  reason- 
able nuclear-frigate  program  going. 

Mendel  Rivers,  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, was  responsible  for  the  action  In  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago  which  substituted  two 
nuclear  frigates  for  two  nonnuclear  ships  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
ships  are  the  Califomia  and  the  South  Caro- 
lina, which  are  now  under  construction  here 
at  Newport  News  along  with  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  Nimitz  and  Eiaenhoicer. 

At  that  time  we  also  got  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  agree  with  a  program  of  five  ad- 
ditional nuclear  frigates. 

However,  last  month  somebody  In  the  Pen- 
tagon got  the  Idea  that  we  should  not  buUd 
those  frigates. 

It  was  announced  that  the  DepBrtment 
would  not  build  the  two  frlgatea,  DLON's  41 
and  42,  for  which  advanced  procurement 
funds  had  already  been  appropriated.  Our 
Committee  refused  to  accept  this  disregard 
of  the  will  of  Congress.  In  the  recently  passed 
Military  Proctirement  Authorization  bill  we 
limited  the  use  of  a  portion  of  Naval  ship 
construction  funds  to  the  construction  of 
these  DLON's. 

The  language  we  used  In  our  leglalatlon  re- 
quiring that  the  nuclear-frigate  program 
proceed  is  the  same  language  we  used  In  the 
law  to  get  the  Califontia  and  the  South 
Carolina  buUt.  We  learned  well  the  lesson 
Mendel  Rivers  taught  us. 

I  tell  you  today,  I  pledge  to  you  in  Mendel 
RiveiB'  name,  that  this  fight  for  an  adequate 
number  of  nuclear  frigates  goes  on. 

I  t^l  you  today  that  those  of  us  In  Con- 
gress to  whom  he  threw  the  torch  are  deter- 
mined that  Mendel  Rivers'  dream  of  a  nu- 
clear Navy  shall  someday  become  a  reality. 

MENDEL  XIVEB8  WAS  THE  OUTSTANDINC  CON- 
GBEBSIONAL  EXPOIT  on  the  SOVIET  SUBMA- 
RINE THXEAT  AND  TRB  IMPOBTANCB  Or  THX 
ASW  MISSION  FOB  THE  U.8.  NATT 

The  submarine  for  which  we  lay  the  keel 
today  wlU  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  Sturgeon 
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clma*.  Sbe  wUl  b«  393  fe«t  long  and  31.7  feet 
In  Um  bMun.  Sbe  will  dlaplace  3.880  tona 
(4,830  ■ubiiiaiged) . 

Tba  pximmrj  mlMlon  of  Umm  aubmarlnaa  la 
to  aeek  oat  and  deatroy  enemy  aubmarlnea. 

The  AfiW  mlaaloa  of  tlie  Navy  la  one  wltb 
which  Mendel  Rivera  wma  p«rtleuUrly  oon- 
oemed — and  for  a  particular  reaaon. 

In  the  laat  yeaia  of  hla  life  be  devoted 
great  energy  to  attempting  to  alert  the  Oon- 
greas  and  the  American  people  to  the  dangers 
of  Soviet  naval  power  and  partlctilaily  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  the  dramatic  build-up 
of  the  Soviet  aubmarlne  force. 

Uendal  Rivera  waa  the  reigning  expert  in 
Congreaa  on  Soviet  submarine  developments, 
and  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  country  be 
undacsteod  tbe  dangers  Soviet  submarine  de- 
valopmenU  poaed  Xor  our  national  aecunty. 

On  his  laat  birthday.  September  38.  1970. 
Mendel  Riven  delivered  a  major  addresa  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  on 
"The  Soivlet  Tlircat."  In  that  qwecb  he  pre- 
sented In  stark  reality  and  with  great  detail 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  submarine 
force  and  the  threat  that  It  Implied  for  the 
long-range  security  ot  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  lead  the  world  in  sxibmarlnes 
and  lead  the  world.  In  capability  to  build 
submarines.  Tlsey  are  building  three  new 
nuclear  submarines  to  every  one  we  build. 

The  latest  Soviet  nuclear  submarinea  have 
a  submerged  qteed  significantly  higher  than 
anything  expected.  They  have  ftS  antlshlp 
cruiae  mlsalle  submarinea — which  is  86  more 
than  the  United  States  baa. 

One  of  tbe  things  Mendel  Rivera  always 
streaaed  waa  that  our  Naval  building  pro- 
gram la  a  long-range  proceaa.  We  recognize 
that  thU  is  still  the  case. 

Deaplte  all  that  we  have  dona,  we  atlll 
have  not  done  enough.  We  muat  build  more 
new  tUgh -speed  submarinea  We  must  acceler- 
ate work  on  an  advanced  submarine  which 
will  be  able  to  launch  tactical  missiles 
against  ships  and  other  targata  while  re- 
maining outside  antisubmarine  range.  We 
are  many  years  behind  the  Soviets  in  this 
type  of  submarlna  and  we  simply  muat  move 
quickly  to  close  the  gap. 

We  bave  only  recently  let  tbe  development 
contract  for  the  Harpoon  missile  while  tbe 
Russian  Styx  miaaile  baa  been  opermtioruil 
for  aome  time  and  surface- launched  anti-ablp 
mlaatlea  have  been  developed  by  Western 
European  nations.  The  delay  in  development 
for  our  Navy  is  inexcusable.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  abortoominga  in  thia  area 
and  determined  that  the  situation  be 
reottfled  as  soon  as  poaalble. 

THX  oasAT  PMMjjtox:  NsnoitAL  sacuarrr  dt  tbx 

NTTCUUB  Mm 

It  la  the  great  parados  of  our  age.  the 
nuclear  age,  that  our  moat  aweaome  weapons 
depend  for  their  suoceaa  on  not  being  uaad. 

Tills  is  caUed  deterrence.  It  !■  a  policy  of 
having  entxigh  tarrible  weapons  to  deter  any 
other  nation  from  using  such  weapons 
against  ua.  It  has  probably  always  been  thus. 
A  tribe  of  cave  men  probably  found  that  the 
bast  way  to  prevent  another  trll>e  ot  cava 
man  from  attacking  them  was  to  have  a 
greater  supply  of  spean  and  stone  hammers. 

But  in  our  age  the  poaalbillty  that  the 
policy  will  fail  and  the  weapons  will  be  used 
carries  with  it  the  qteoter  of  Armageddon. 
Tlie  poaalbillty  of  a  nudear  exchange  la  ao 
horrible  aa  to  aeem  unreal.  Teara  of  prepara- 
tion to  avoid  such  an  eventuality  bringa  to 
many  people  fatigue  of  the  q^t. 

BatalBlng  an  aaaured  deterrenoa  against 
any  threat  to  our  freedom  la  ultimately, 
tlierefora,  a  test  of  natioiua  will,  llils  is  a 
difficult  truth  that  Mendel  Rivers  under- 
stood clearly. 

There  are  those  fatigued  in  spirit  who, 
with  tbe  beat  of  moUves,  t^  us  that  na- 
tional defense  expenditures  are  terrible 
wastea  and  that  w«  ahould  make  huge  cuts 
in  our  defenae  budget  and  spend  the  money 
on  other  preaslng  needs.  The  best  answer  to 
the  cbaige  of  waate  la  summed  up  in  tlM  l«t- 
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ter  I  received  recently,  which  came,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  from  a  former  resident  of  Men- 
del Rivers'  home  itate  of  South  Carolina. 
After  congrstulstlng  our  Committee  for  re- 
jecting proposed  amendments  to  halt  work 
on  vital  defense  weapons  like  the  ABM,  the 
gentleman  wrote  that  his  thoughts  were  best 
Slimmed  up  by  a  quotation  from  Mllovan 
DJllas.  The  quotation  is  as  follows: 

"All  armaments  in  a  sense  repreeent 
waste  to  mankind.  But  the  cost  L>  only  a 
fraction  of  what  the  West  will  pay  if  the 
Soviet  military  forces  are  led  to  believe  that 
they  will   not  be  stopped." 

Mllovan  DJllas  is  a  Yugoslavian  and  a 
former  leader  of  his  country's  Conmiunist 
government.  But  he  expresses  very  clearly  the 
dangers  that  Soviet  military  might  poses  for 
tbe  freedom  of  the  Western  world. 

We  do  not  build  nuclear  ships  for  tbe  fun 
of  building  ships.  If  there  were  no  threat  to 
our  freedom  of  tbe  aeaa,  there  would  be  no 
Naval  shipbuilding  program. 

We  are  one  of  the  strongest  nations  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  we  are  a  free  na- 
tion because  we  have  always  had  the  will  to 
be  prepared  for  any  danger,  no  matter  how 
frightening,  because  we  have  never  loet  tbe 
wUl  to  be  free. 

As  this  submarine  can  make  a  contribution 
to  preeerving  our  national  aecurlty,  the  spirit 
of  Mendel  Rivers  will  contribute  to  our  will 
to  remain  free. 
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SET  THE  DATE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUFOEKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nguyen 
Minh  Vy,  Deputy  Minister  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Parts  delegation,  said: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  felt  that  tbe 
Spring  Offensive  of  the  American  anti-war 
movement  was  a  great  success  ...  It  is  hard 
to  find  the  words  to  expreaa  our  feelinga.  We 
reallxe  bow  dilBcult  tbe  struggle  was.  We 
would  greatly  appreciate  a  continuation  of 
anti-war  actlvltlea  throughout  the  summer. 

During  the  week  of  May  10  a  long 
series  of  meetings  was  held  In  Paris  be- 
tween Amertcans  instrumental  In  the 
antl-Vietnam  war  movement  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam,  utilizing  material  provided 
them  by  a  confidential  source,  staff 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  testified  before  the  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  concerning 
this  meeting. 

The  Americans  in  attendance  at  Parts 
were  reported  to  be  Sidney  and  Louise 
Peck.  Robert  Qreenblatt.  Carol  Kitchen, 
and  Jack  Davis.  The  foreign  enemy  dele- 
gation Included  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh 
for  the  Viet  Cong.  Xuan  Oahn  and 
Nguyen  Minh  Vy  for  North  Vietnam. 
Mrs.  Blnh,  who.  Judging  from  the 
amount  of  attention  she  receives  fitmi 
the  American  mass  media,  seems  to  be 
the  media  preferred  enemy  representa- 
tive, moved  to  Hanoi  from  South  Viet- 
nam in  1954  and  since  1962  has  served 
as  one  of  Hancri's  most  effective  spokes- 
men for  its  puppet  organixation.  the  Na- 
Ucmal  Liberation  Front. 

One  of  the  points  which  this  meeting 
served  to  emphasize  is  tbe  close  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  leaders  of  the 
UjS.  antl- Vietnam  war  movement.  The 


people  who  met  In  Paris  with  agents  of  an 
enony  responsible  for  over  45,000 
American  deaths  in  Asia  are  clearly  not 
working  for  peace,  but  rather  for  North 
Vietnamese  victory. 

During  the  meeting  the  foreign  enemy 
praised  the  work  of  their  American  aux- 
iliary forces  in  general,  but  also  had  a 
few  criticisms.  Nguyen  Minh  Vy  criticized 
some  of  the  May  Day  operations  not  only 
because  their  slogan,  "Stop  the  war  or 
we  will  stop  the  government"  was  un- 
realistic, but  because  he  felt  that  it  gave 
the  impression  that  the  North  Vietna- 
mese were  going  to  be  defeated  unless 
the  war  was  ended  right  away.  The  myth 
of  inevitability  of  victory  Is  an  integral 
facet  of  all  Communist  warfare  opera- 
tions, essential  In  demoralizing  the  op- 
position. The  North  Vietnamese  Polit- 
buro would  Just  as  soon  not  have  their 
allies  in  the  United  States  compromising 
one  of  the  essential  psychological  aspects 
of  their  aggressive  warfare  operatioi^ 
simply  to  drum  up  a  little  temporary 
frenzied  enthusiasm.  Closer  North  Viet- 
namese strategic  guidance  of  the  U.S. 
anti-war  movement  In  the  future  Is 
geared  to  prevent  slip  ups  of  this  type. 

Mrs.  Blnh  thought  that  whUe  the  "Peo- 
ple's Pettce  Treaty" — see  Newsletter  71- 
17 — was  a  good  organizing  tool,  it  was 
a  bit  lengthy  for  massive  agitational  pur- 
poses and  that  all  amtl-Vletnam  war 
groups  should  devote  their  efforts  to  pop- 
ularizing the  short  slogan,  "Set  The 
Date."  This  slogan  refers  to  the  rapid 
total  retreat  of  all  n.8.  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese Armies.  There  was  no  mention  made 
at  the  meeting  of  any  North  Vietnamese 
withdrawal  of  their  expeditionary  forces 
from  Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  withdrawal  is  to  be  unilateral 
and  to  culminate  in  Communist  victory. 

A  very  significant  bit  of  information 
coming  from  this  meeting  was  the  clear 
insight  into  the  enemy  attitude  toward 
the  American  servicemen  they  now  hold 
as  prisoners.  When  asked  about  the  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war,  Mrs.  Blnh  stated 
that^ 

These  men  are  mainly  Air  Force  olBcers, 
therefore  aons  of  the  ruling  class,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  tbe  movement  to  be  con- 
cerned about  them. 

A  suggestion  from  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  any  state  which  ratified  the 
"People's  Peace  Treaty"  to  have  the 
servicemen  from  that  state  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  returned,  was 
nixed  In  no  uncertain  terms.  The  Com- 
munists .obviously  feel  that  the  American 
servicemen  they  hold  have  a  much  higher 
hostage  value.  Just  how  high  a  price  for 
the  return  of  these  men  ia  gotng  to  be  ex- 
acted by  the  enemy,  if  the  United  States 
continues  to  allow  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  determine  things  of  this  nature.  Is  yet 
to  be  seen. 

After  the  Paris  planning  session,  the 
Americans  and  Mrs.  Binh  flew  off  to  a  ' 
Budapest  meeting  of  the  World  Peace 
Council,  an  international  frtxit  organiza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  coordinate 
their  irfans  with  "peace"  groups  the  worid 
over. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cry  of  "set 
the  date"  will  resound  with  ever  greater 
intensity  fnnn  many  sections  of  our  so- 
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clety.  There  are  many  of  us  who  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  too  late  to  drag  the 
troops  home  from  the  Asian  theater  in 
defeat:  too  difficult  to  explain  to  the  snA- 
diers  already  home,  or  the  loved  ones  of 
those  who  never  made  it  home,  why  the 
battle  was  in  vain;  too  mentally  taxing  to 
attonpt  to  deceive  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  a  United  States  whipped  to  its 
knees  in  Southeast  Asia  can  ever  stand 
again  as  a  great  nation. 

"Set  the  date"  is  a  nice  phrase  for  a 
nasty  word  known  as  surrender. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP  PRES- 
IDENT'S  DIPLOMATIC  OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST  ILLEGAL  DRUG  TRAFFIC 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF   FLOSmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all 
aware  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  spans  the  globe.  Since 
most  of  the  countries  involved  in  the 
production  and  illegal  traffic  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives  do  not  themselves 
have  a  serious  drug  problem,  they  have 
no  sense  of  urgency  about  the  problem 
and  are  hesitant  to  take  action  to  stop 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  President  has  initiated  a  diplo- 
matic offensive  to  persuade  the  nations 
Involved  in  this  trafSc  to  take  action  to 
stop  the  production  or  traffic  in  illegal 
dnigs.  The  16-member  Republican  task 
force,  which  I  am  chairman  of,  is  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  the  Presi- 
dent's diplomatic  offensive  and  stating 
further  that  if  action  is  not  taken  within 
a  reasonable  time  by  other  nations  to 
stop  the  production  and  illegal  traffic, 
the  Congress  will  take  "appropriate  uni- 
lateral action." 

On  this  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  need  to  show  to  the  world  that 
we  solidly  support  the  effort  to  seek  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Of  course,  a  ne- 
gotiated agreement  to  agree  to  volimtar- 
ily  limit  production  and  stop  the  illegal 
traffic  is  preferable.  We  must  let  the  dip- 
lomatic process  operate.  However,  if  the 
nations  involved  in  this  illegal  traffic  are 
still  reluctant  to  act,  then  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  take  appropriate  unilateral 
action.  Most  of  these  countries  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States  for  se- 
curity and  economic  assistance.  If  they 
fall  to  see  their  moral  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions to  stop  illegal  drug  traffic,  then  the 
American  people  through  the  Congress 
should  reappraise  our  responsibilities  to 
them. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Com.  Rbs. — 

Jte*oIt>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) .  that — 

(a)   tbe  Congress  declares  and  finds — 

(1)  there  are  350,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States  and  an  addlUonal  30.000- 
40.000  addicts  among  U.S.  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia: 

(3)  that  drug  abuse,  particularly  the  use 
of  heroin,  is  causing  major  aocia:  upheaval 
in  the  United  Statea  and,  if  not  checked,  may 
result  m  tbe  loss  of  an  entire  generation: 
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(3)  that  most  of  the  countries  involved  in 
the  production  or  illegal  traffic  of  opium  or 
Its  derivatives  are  dependent  on  American 
military  or  economic  aid; 

(4)  that  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries involved  in  the  production  or  Illegal 
traffic  of  opium  or  its  derivatives  to  under- 
take immediate  action  to  stop  the  production 
or  Illegal  traffic:  and 

(6)  that  the  President  is  conducting  a 
broad-based  diplomatic  offensive  to  gain  the 
full  cooperation  of  foreign  governments  in 
eliminating  tbe  production  and  Illegal  traffic 
In  opium  and  Its  derivatives,  including  a  $3 
million  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  gives  its  full 
support  to  the  President's  diplomatic  offen- 
sive and — 

(1)  requests  the  President  (A)  to  exercise 
all  economic  and  diplomatic  pressures  he  can 
to  encourage  other  nations  to  honor  their 
International  treaty  obligations  and  take  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  production  and  illegal  traffic 
in  opium  and  Its  derivatives,  (B)  to  exercise 
all  diplomatic  pressures  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  contribute  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  and  to  encour- 
age tbe  U.N.  to  take  more  effective  action  to 
prevent  the  production  and  illegal  traffic  In 
opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  (C)  to  request 
an  early  meeting  of  the  International  Nar- 
cotic Control  Board  to  consider  and  adopt 
proposed  U.8.  amendments  to  provide  the 
NCB  with  the  authority  to  control  the  pro- 
duction and  Illegal  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs; 
and 

(3)  unless  action  Is  taken  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  stop  the  production  and 
Illegal  traffic  of  c^lum  and  its  derivatives  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  tbe  Congress 
will  take  appropriate  unilateral  action. 

As  a  result  of  illegal  exportation  of 
drugs  to  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  there  are  250,000  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  and  an  addi- 
tional 30.000  to  40.000  addicts  among 
U.S.  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  two  main  currents  of  Illicit 
traffic  in  opium  and  the  opiates.  One 
begins  in  the  Middle  East  and  ends  in 
North  America.  The  other  pattern  is 
from  Southeast  Asia  directed  to  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  China — ^Taiwan — and  the 
west  coast  of  America.  Secondary  flows 
include  routes  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States. 

The  North  American  Continent  is  the 
principal  target  of  illicit  heroin  traffic. 
The  bulk  of  this  drug  is  produced  from 
opium  p(^pies  grown  in  Turkey.  The  raw 
opium  is  converted  into  morphine  base 
in  clandestine  laboratories  close  to  the 
growing  areas  and  then  shipped  through 
Istanbul  and  Beirut  and  smuggled  into 
France  to  be  processed  into  heroin.  At 
this  point,  the  heroin  may  be  smuggled 
directly  into  the  United  States  or  trans- 
ported through  Italy,  Canada,  or  Mexico. 
It  is.  nevertheless,  destined  for  the  UJS. 
market.  Underground  heroin  trade  from 
Prance  generally  involves  large  quanti- 
ties of  heroin  smuggled  by  well-organized 
international  traffickers  who  have  con- 
trived all  types  of  devious  methods  and 
devices  to  conceal  the  contraband. 

In  the  Far  East,  opium  is  cultivated  in 
vast  quantities  in  the  Yunnan  Province 
of  China  and  the  Shan  and  Kachin 
States  in  Burma.  Although  much  is  con- 
sumed by  opium  smokers  in  the  region, 
considerable  amoimts  of  the  drug  flnd 
their  way  to  the  United  States.  In  Burma 
and  Thailsmd,  large  quantities  of  (4)ium 
are   converted   to   morphine   t>ase   and 
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smuggled  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  for 
local  use  or  diverted  to  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years,  an  increasing  demand 
for  heroin  by  addicts  in  the  Far  East  has 
somewhat  decreased  the  supply  avall- 
tUale  to  U.S.  addicts. 

Opium  is  produced  illegally  in  remote 
areas  of  Mexico  by  farmers  who  elude 
the  Government's  v>opvy  eradication 
program.  It  is  converted  into  heroin  in 
clandestine  laboratories  and  smuggled 
across  the  Mexican  border  into  the 
United  States  concealed  in  automobiles, 
baggage,  on  travders,  or  in  any  of  a 
thousand  possible  ways  limited  only  by 
the  smuggler's  imagination. 

The  cocaine  traffic  in  the  United  States 
begins  in  the  Andes  Mountain  regions  of 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru.  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador  where  the  coca  leaf  is  grown. 
These  leaves  are  processed  into  cocaine 
in  clandestine  laboratories  and  then 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  through 
Miami  and  New  York,  often  in  airplane 
baggage  or  ship  cargo.  One  important 
pattern  in  this  trade  originates  in  Peru 
through  Ecuador  and  Panama,  then  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Another 
route  starts  in  Chile,  extends  through 
Latin  America  to  Pacific  coast  ports  and 
into  the  United  States.  A  third  route  can 
be  tiraced  from  Bolivia  through  Brazil  to 
the  West  Indies  and  North  America. 

Methods  of  distribution  of  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drugs  are  similar.  Both  are 
transferred  from  the  major  trafficker  to 
the  distributor,  then  to  the  street  peddler 
and  finally  to  the  user. 

Once  the  drugs  reach  the  user,  the  cost 
has  escalated.  For  example,  the  same  10 
kilograms  of  raw  opium  grown  in  Turkey 
and  sold  to  an  underworld  broker  for 
$350  will  produce  nearly  45,000  packets  of 
5  percent  pure  heroin  worth  $5  each,  or 
a  total  of  $225,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  identified  over  200  inter- 
national "distribution  systems"  of  illegal 
drugs.  Of  these,  nine  major  systons  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  involve  well  over  a 
thousand  identified  individuals. 

Three  of  the  nine  systems  are  com- 
prised of  organized  criminal  groups  in 
this  country  operating  with  related 
groups  in  Canada  and  Italy.  Close  ties 
also  exist  between  the  Italian  ethnic 
groups  and  criminal  groups  in  France 
providing  a  capability  of  delivering 
multikllogram  quantities  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  systems  in- 
volves an  international  heroin  organiza- 
tion which  is  "global"  in  nature  and 
according  to  current  intelligence,  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  heroin  being  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  than  any 
other  single  organization.  Another  of  the 
major  systems  relates  to  a  distribution 
network  controlling  large  amounts  of 
drugs  entering  the  United  States  via 
Mexico.  It  is  estimated  that  these  nine 
major  systems  account  for  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  heroin,  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  cocaine,  tons  of  marihuana 
and  millions  of  doeage  units  of  dangerous 
drugs  being  used  in  the  United  States 
today. 

President  Nixon  has  made  the  curtail- 
ment of  traffic  in  illegal  drugs  one  of  tbe 
malar  goals  of  his  admlnlirtratloPL  As  • 
result  of  U.S.  prodding,  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
created  a  special  fund  for  antlnarcotics 
programs,  and  the  United  States  led  the 
way  in  pledging  $2  million  to  this  fund. 
The  resolution  we  introduce  today  re- 
quests the  President  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  contribute  to  the  U^.  special 
fund  and  to  encourage  the  UJ*.  to  take 
more  effective  action. 

Last  February,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  an  international 
treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna  by  20  nations 
to  control  the  traffic  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Also,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
working  directly  with  individual  coun- 
tries. The  largest  source  of  narcotics. 
Turkey,  has  promised  to  license  the 
farmers  as  they  are  required  to  do  under 
the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  buy  the  entire  annual  crop,  and 
help  the  farmers  to  convert  to  other 
types  of  crops.  The  United  States  has 
loaned  $3  million  to  Turkey  for  law  en- 
forcement and  other  purposes,  and  Tur- 
key is  applying  considerable  financial 
resources  of  its  own. 

A  cooperative  program  has  also  been 
developed  with  the  French.  At  our  urg- 
ing, the  French  have  expanded  their 
antlnarcotics  force  in  Marseilles  and 
Paris  from  18  to  100.  They  are  training 
all  of  the  60,000  National  PoUce  in  Nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  BNDD  agents  are 
helping  instruct  them.  Also,  an  agree- 
ment enabling  the  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  two  countries  to  work  together  was 
signed — the  first  such  agreement  between 
two  countries. 

Operation  Cooperation,  a  Joint  pro- 
gram with  Mexico,  has  for  the  last  1"^ 
years  attempted  to  destroy  poppy  and 
marihuana  production  in  Mexico  and  in- 
tercept smugglers.  The  United  States 
has  provided  helicopters  and  other  equip- 
ment to  search  out  and  destroy  poppy 
and  marihuana  production. 

The  President  in  his  new  drug  program 
Just  announced  further  efforts  to  do  the 
following: 

First,  to  begin  a  diplomatic  offensive  to 
obtain  better  cooperation  from  those 
countries  involved  in  production  or  traf- 
fic of  drugs; 

Second,  to  request  the  World  Health 
OrganizaUon  to  seek  synthetics  to  re- 
place opiates; 

Third,  to  request  $1  million  for  BNDD 
to  train  foreign  narcotics  officers; 

Fourth,  to  request  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit assistance  to  presently  proscribed 
nations  in  their  effort  to  end  drug 
trafficking;  and 

Fifth,  to  obtain  support  for  United 
States  amendments  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotics  for  greater  control 
by  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  to  control  the  production  and  il- 
legal traffic  in  narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  means 
business.  The  passage  of  this  resolution 
together  with  the  President's  announced 
diplomalc  intent  should  be  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  serious  concern  which 
this  country  has  that  action  be  under- 
taken immediately  to  stop  illegal  dnur 
traffic. 

Most  of  these  nations  belong  either  to 
NATO  or  SEATO,  and  the  United  States 
has  been  the  primary  benefactor  of  both 
Over  1100  million  has  been  furnished  to 
Turkey  alone  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulflU 
its   NATO  commitment.   Moreover,   we 
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have  proffered  large  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic asistance  and  trade  concessions  to 
these  same  countries. 

It  is  only  right  that  in  exchange  for 
the  nuclear  umbrella  we  have  placed  over 
these  countries,  that  reciprocal  action  be 
taken  to  asist  the  United  SUtes  in  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  drugs  to  this  country. 
They  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
have  by  their  acquiescence  encouraged 
the  spread  of  a  national  disease — nar- 
cotic addiction. 

If  the  President's  efforts  fall  short  of 
his  objectives,  we  in  the  Congress  should 
be  Ml  record  that  appropriate,  if  un- 
stated, actlMi  will  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
remarks  last  week: 

We  wnat  good  relatlona  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  we  cannot  buy  good  relations  at 
the  expense  of  temporartzing  on  this 
problem. 


CALLING  THE  SHOTS  FROM  HANOI 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  15,  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  heard  testimony  about  the 
Vietnamese  Communists'  attitude  toward 
the  American  prisoners  in  their  hands. 
Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh  told  a  group 
of  American  radicals  last  month  that 
they  should  not  worry  about  the  fate  of 
American  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam 
as  most  of  them  were  "Air  Force  officers 
who  come  from  ruling  class  families." 

William  Poole   and   Herbert  Romer- 
stein,  members  of  the  minority  staff  of 
the  committee,  testified  about  a  series  of 
meetings  held  in  Paris  during  the  week  of 
May     10,     1971.     ConfldenUal     reUable 
sources  had  advised  them  that  Madame 
Blnh,    the   Vletcong    representative    in 
Paris,  and  two  North  Vietnamese  rep- 
resentatives at   the  Parts  peace   talks, 
Xuan  Oahn  and  Ngxiyen  Minh  Vy,  had 
met  with  Sidney  Peck  and  Louise  Peck 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Robert  Greenblatt 
of  New  York  City;   Carol  Kitchens  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Jack  Davis  of  Wash- 
ington, DC.  All  of  the  Americans  had 
been  active  organizers  and  participants 
in  the  disruptions  in  Washington,  D.C., 
during  the  first  week  of  May.  The  Viet- 
namese Communists  told  them  that  they 
wanted  the  slogan  "Set  the  Date"  to  be 
the  center  of  activities  for  the  so-called 
"peace  movement"  in  the  United  States 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  date  for 
American    withdrawal    that    they    de- 
manded must  be  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  Vietnamese  further  demanded 
that    their    supporters    in    the    United 
States  unite  around  this  issue  and  stop 
their  internecine  feuding.  Mayday,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  and 
the  Trotskyites  must  all  be  part  of  the 
coalition.  Madame  Blnh  said.  The  form 
of  the  future  demonstrations  could  be 
either  peaceful  or  violent,  she  said. 

The  Vietnamese  Commimlsts  made  a 
number  of  criticisms  of  the  way  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  were  handled  in 
Washington.  They  said  that  the  slogan 
"If  the  government  does  not  stop  the 
war,  we  will  stop  the  government"  was 
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too  militant  for  this  period  and  did  not 
win  the  support  of  most  Americans.  In 
addition,  there  was  inference  in  the 
Mayday  propaganda  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  were  in  danger  of  losing  if 
the  war  did  not  end  quickly.  Madame 
Blnh  said  that  Instead  they  should  have 
demanded  that  Americans  pull  out  of 
the  war  because  the  Communists  were 
winning.  Third,  she  said,  because  of  the 
tactics  used,  the  press  coverage  neglected 
the  issue  of  the  war  while  concentrating 
on  the  alleged  violations  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  demonstrators.  And,  most 
important,  since  the  Government  was  not 
closed  down,  the  operation  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  Vietnamese  Reds  complained  fur- 
ther that  it  took  6  months  to  organize 
the  demonstrations  in  Washington  and 
they  demanded  that  future  demonstra- 
tions should  be  organized  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

Madame  Blnh  refused  to  send  a  letter 
of  greetings  to  Mayday  because  the  last 
letter  she  sent  to  a  movement  group  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Scott, 
who  had  used  it  against  them  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

After  the  Paris  meeting  the  American 
group  went  on  to  Budapest,  where  they 
attended  the  conference  of  the  World 
Peace  Council,  an  International  Com- 
munist front.  Other  Americans  at  the 
W.P.C.  Budapest  meeting  were:  Rev. 
Ralph  Abemathy,  Rev.  Wyatt  Walker, 
Dr.  Cariton  Ooodlett,  Oil  Green.  Sylvia 
Kushner,  Donna  Ristorucci,  Pauline 
Rosen,  Irving  Samoff,  and  Joe  Walker  of 
the  Black  Muslim  Movement. 

Sidney  Peck.  Goodlett,  Green,  Kush- 
ner, Ristorucci,  Rosen,  and  Samoff  have 
all  been  Identified  as  members  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

The  Budapest  meeting  planned  dem- 
onstrations  at  U.S.  Embassies  around  the 
world  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  10  I  put  Into  the 
Rkcord  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue.  I 
showed  that  after  promising  to  return 
French  prisoners  within  30  days  in  1954, 
8  years  later  they  still  had  such  prisoners 
in  their  hands.  This  latest  evidence  given 
by  Madame  Blnh  to  the  American  sup- 
porters of  the  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sors shows  a  cavalier  attitude  toward  our 
prisoners  which  should  be  made  known 
to  the  American  people. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we  al- 
low Americans  held  captive  by  Commu- 
nist aggressors  to  be  forgotten.  While  we 
should  certainly  not  sell  Vietnamese  into 
slavery  to  buy  back  our  prisoners,  neither 
should  we  allow  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  retain  our  own  men. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Commimlst  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


A  SALUTE  TO  MISSISSIPPI'S  DAIRY 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  KusiasiFn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mi.  Speaker,  June  Is 
Dairy  Month  In  Mississippi.  This  period 
Is  set  aside  to  give  proper  recognition  to 
dalrymoi  of  our  great  State  who  con- 
tribute to  the  physical  and  economic 
well-bting  of  our  citlzms. 

Milk  and  milk  products  are  vital  to 
good  health.  Congress  recognizes  this  Im- 
portant fact  by  having  instituted  and 
supported  over  the  years  a  ^lecial  school 
milk  program  which  provides  that  nour- 
ishing product  to  millions  of  children 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  June  10,  1971,  Issue  of  the  Jack- 
son Dally  News  contained  an  Interest- 
ing article  on  dairy  farmer  Carol  Smith 
and  his  family  who  live  in  Walthall 
County.  The  Smiths  are  probably  a  typi- 
cal Mississippi  dairy  farm  family  and  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  include  the  arti- 
cle as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  dairy  farm- 
en  of  America  and  commend  them  for 
their  hard  work  and  dedication.  They 
produce  a  necessary  part  of  our  diet.  Un- 
fortimately,  their  occupation  is  not  very 
profitable,  but  they  have  the  courage  to 
persevere  which  means  that  every  con- 
sumer can  find  tomorrow  a  carton  of 
milk  at  his  favorite  grocery  store. 

The  article  follows: 

Jxjm  Is  THX  Month  To  Salttts  MisarBSippi's 

DAixr  Indttbtet 

(By  Pay  P.  Slmmona) 

"The  friendly  cow   all  red   and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart  .  . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  poems  have 
been  written  eiiloglzlng  the  milk  cow.  Par, 
from  this  gentle  creature  comes  the  basis  of 
the  average  Mlsslsslpptan's  proper  diet — mUk, 
butter,  cheese,  cream — and  milk  products 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Importance  of  milk  as  a  food,  from 
Infancy  to  the  grave,  cannot  be  minimised. 
7%e  old  expression — "Milk  puts  roees  In  your 
cheeks."  "MUk  puts  a  spring  In  your  step." 
and  "Milk's  good  for  what  alls  you,"  have 
got  to  be  true. 

OAIXT    MONTH 

It's  June  Dairy  Month.  And  down  In 
Wathall  County,  "Cream  Pitcher  of  Mlssis- 
ali^l,"  where  Orade  A  dairies  number  high- 
est In  the  state,  this  calls  for  a  month-lcmg 
celebration. 

Countlans  can  reflect  with  pride  over  their 
164  dairy  herds  which  produced  8,S46,filO 
gallons  of  raw  milk  In  1070,  raking  up  $4.6 
of  the  State'k  totel  $87  mUIlon  dairying  in- 
come last  year.  The  Magnolia  State's  dairy 
herds  number  18,036. 

A  slgnlflcant  factor  in  dairy  farming  is  that 
the  number  of  herds  decrease  annually  while 
milk  production  Increases.  Walthall  County 
agent  Ansel  Bstess  says  the  reason  for  this 
Is  Improved  sdentlflc  farm  operation,  spe- 
clflcally,  breeding  and  feeding  of  milk  cows. 

A  sterling  example  of  dairy  life  at  its  best 
can  be  found  at  the  700-acre  Carol  Smith 
farm  In  the  Lexle  Community  of  Walthall 
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Coxinty  where  live  Carol,  his  wife  Linda, 
daughters — Idargaret  10,  Karen,  8,  and  Nan, 
5.  Their  pretty  yellow  brick  home  sits  on  a 
hlU  opposite  the  dairy  bam  and  silo,  with 
acres  and  acres  of  rich  green  pasture  land 
lying  between. 

The  Smiths  are  8<4d  on  dairying.  Carol,  who 
joined  the  dairy  operation  of  his  father,  C.  B. 
Smith,  in  May,  1958,  says  he  beUeves  It 
brings  in  more  net  income  than  any  other 
type  of  farming.  "You  can  be  your  own  bo«s, 
see  the  results  of  your  work,  have  a  regular 
payday  and  time  for  relaxation,"  he  says. 

Smith's  success  as  a  dairyman  has  been 
recognized  by  awards  including  Jaycee  Out- 
standing Toung  Parmer  Award  In  1984, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Outstanding  Dairy- 
man in  Walthall  County  and  Parm  Pamlly  of 
the  Year.  In  addition,  he  holds  offices  of 
leadership  in  many  civic  and  farm  organiza- 
tions, among  them,  district  director  of  Oulf 
MUk  Asaociatlon  and  member  of  Dairy  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

The  Walthall  dairyman,  who  earned  his 
Dairy  Production  Degree  frtm  Mississippi 
State  University,  and  his  wife  Linda,  a  gradu- 
ate of  William  Carey  College  and  fmmer  as- 
sociate Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Walt- 
hall County,  have  put  their  educations  to 
good  use  in  the  dairy  farm. 

Under  the  DHIA  (Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association)  program,  which  calls  for  weigh- 
ing each  cow's  milk  one  day  a  month,  run- 
ning individual  butter  fat  tests,  keeping  book 
records,  and  alloting  food  rations  according 
to  production,  the  Smith's  Holsteln  herd  of 
about  146  cows  has  Improved  continuously. 
In  1970,  their  dairy  with  139  cows  produced 
an  average  of  13,928  pounds  of  milk  with  603 
pounds  of  fat. 

DIXr  IKPOaTANT 

"A  oow's  diet  Is  most  Important  for  tc^ 
mUk  production,"  explained  Smith  who  feeds 
his  herd  a  20  percent  protein  grain  feed  ra- 
tion, prepared  in  his  own  automatic  mix  mUl, 
plus  silage  and  year-round  pasture  grazing. 
He  runs  his  dairy  with  four  helpers,  two  milk 
hands  and  two  tractor  hands. 

Diet  gets  top  priority  in  the  Smith  house- 
hold, too,  and  dally  food  care  is  fortified  with 
"gallons  of  mUk,"  butter  instead  of  oleo,  yo- 
gurt, cheeae,  and  lots  of  Ice  cream.  "BLaren 
even  eats  Ice  cream  for  breakfast,"  laughs 
BCn.  Smith. 

Most  of  the  dally  menus  at  the  Smith  home 
are  made  up  of  vegetables  and  meats  from 
their  farm  and  Mrs.  Smith  pasturlzes  milk 
from  their  dairy. 

Daughter  Margaret,  now  a  4-H  member 
with  at  least  a  dozen  blue  ribbons  to  show 
for  her  work,  is  learning  to  cook.  Her  spe- 
cialty Is  mixing  milk  shakes  and  sodas. 


"THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY' 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  orga- 
nized labor  has  always  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  battle  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  basic  rights  of  American 
citizenry.  On  June  16  the  AFL-CIO  Mari- 
time Trades  Department  and  the  Trans- 
portation Institute  sponsored  a  people's 
forum  on  privacy  to  delve  into  the  in- 
vasion of  what  Justlc  Brandels  called 
the  "right  to  be  let  alone."  I  believe  that 
the  remarks  of  AFI«-CIO  President 
Qeorge  Meany  accurately  describe  the 
present  situation  and  the  worUngman's 
stake  in  the  current  debate  over  Gov- 
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emment  infringement  upon  his  privacy. 
The  remarks  follows: 

"The  Right  of  Pxivact" 
(By  Qeorge  Meany) 

The  American  labor  movement  la  an  ex- 
pression of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
working  people  of  America.  It  seeks  for  its 
members  the  full  recognition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  to  which  they  we  justly 
entitled.  Prom  the  first  the  Anr-CIO.  as  the 
majority  spokesman  of  organised  labor,  has 
recognized  that  the  right  of  privacy  la  pre- 
eminent among  the  bundle  of  rights  to 
which  working  men,  and  indeed,  aU  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  are  justly  entitled. 

Beginning  with  our  first  constitutional 
convention  in  1966,  and  prior  to  the  time 
the  gravity  of  the  issue  had  been  fully  rsc- 
ognlxed  by  other  groupe,  the  Fedarmtlon  had 
taken  a  firm  and  uncompromising  stand 
against  incursions  upon  what  Justice  Bran- 
dels  called  the  "most  comprehensive  of  rights 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  dTiUaed 
men" — the  "right  to  be  let  alone." 

Since  then,  we  have  warned  that: 

"Oovemment  at  every  level,  btisineas  In- 
stitutions of  all  types,  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals with  axes  to  grind,  Increasingly  in- 
fringe upon  the  privacy  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

"Wlret^plng  has  grown  by  leap*  and 
boiinds. 

"Electronic  bugs  of  all  kinds  make  wire- 
tapping  seem  like  chUd's  play. 

"Cloaed  circuit  television  monitors  people 
Innocently  pursuing  their  daUy  life. 

"Lie  detectors  have  become  commonplace. 

"Hidden  microphones,  tape  recorders,  per- 
sonnel questionnaires,  two-way  mirrors,  peep- 
holes, cameras,  spy  glassas,  private  detectives, 
all  of  these  add  to  frightening  intrusions 
upon  the  privacy  of  each  and  every  perKm." 

On  the  ground  that  these  practices  and  de- 
vices are  a  danger  to  our  democratic  society, 
we  m  the  APL-CIO  have  expressed : 

"Our  unalterable  hostUity  and  opposition 
to  surveillance  whether  by  electronic  listen- 
ing devices,  wiretepplng.  dosed  circuit  tele- 
vision, motion  picture  cameras,  peepbdai, 
or  any  other  of  the  ever-growing  list  of  such 
devices." 

This,  then,  Is  the  position  from  which  the 
labor  movement  starts  on  this  subject.  In 
light  of  that  position  you  wlU  understand 
my  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  Ani-CIO's 
Maritime  Trades  Department  is  a  moving 
force  In  this  important  conference,  and  my 
delight  at  PaiU  Hall's  inviUUon  f or  bm  to 
come  here  today. 

Our  democracy  Is  built  on  the  fundamen- 
tal beUef  in  the  basic  dignity  and  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  individual.  To  safeguard  this 
sense  of  individuality.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  control  the  circulation  of 
personal  information.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
essence  of  the  modem  definition  of  the  right 
of  privacy.  Por  forced  expose  of  such  infor- 
mation may  reveal  intimate  secrets  that  opwx 
one  to  ridicule  and  shame;  It  may  deprive 
one  of  the  opportunity  for  mature  consider- 
ation of  new  ideas,  and  for  self -evaluation, 
vital  to  Independent  and  creative  thought; 
and  It  may  destroy  the  occasions  for  the 
emotional  release  of  social  tendons  neces- 
sary to  psychological  and  physical  baaltb. 

Thus,  the  right  of  privacy  Is  nnsontlsl  to 
a  humane  conception  of  the  Individual's  rela- 
tions with  his  fellow  men.  It  Is  preclstiy  for 
that  reason  that  the  labor  movement  has 
recognized  Its  importance.  Por  organised  la- 
bor's mission  is  to  insure  that  working  man 
and  women  are  treated  In  a  mann«ir  com- 
mensurate with  their  inherent  human  dig- 
nity. And,  of  course,  that  end  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a  nation  truly  dedicated  to  maxi- 
mizing personal  freedom 

We  In  the  labor  movement  are  not  arm- 
chair phUoeophers  or  social  scientists.  I  will 
assume  that  it  has  been  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  of  you  attending  the 
meeting  ...  as  it  has  to  mine,  that  a  mean- 
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iDgf  ul  rlgbt  of  privacy  U  importast  aad  that 
a  combination  of  new  tcdxnolocj  and  a  fail- 
ure of  the  will  to  control  tlwt  technology  on 
the  part  of  aome  h*Te  created  a  Very  eub- 
Btantlal  danger. 

Organised  labor  la.  howerer,  active  in  the 
pollUcal  and  Industrial  life  oS  thla  nation. 
We  do  not  almply  alt  back  and  brood  about 
the  InTaalona  of  a  baaic  right.  We  attempt, 
with  all  the  Tlgor  at  our  command,  to  do 
what  we  can  to  blunt  the  elTorta  of  thooa 
who  would  inTade  our  tieedum.  In  pursuit 
of  this  objective  the  labor  movement  haa 
emphaalaed  these  prlDdpal  Issues. 

First,  we  have  sought  legislation  to  azrest 
the  movement  toward  Increased  wiretapping 
and  bugging.  Our  view  over  the  yean  has 
been  and  remains: 

"The  Issue  o(  wiretapping  should  be  clear- 
ly reeolved  by  federal  legislation  whlcb 
should  contain  an  absolute  baa  on  tapping 
or  divulging  of  tapped  Informatton  by  any 
persoD — prlvaite,  federal,  or  local  oOclal — 
with  the  foUowlng  exception:  federal  agents, 
under  specific  court  ordera,  may  tap  and  di- 
vulge In  an  area  clearly  defined  to  cover  espi- 
onage, treason  and  kidnaping.  The  ban  on 
divulging  ahould  Include  a  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  t^ped  Information  at  congreaslooal 
hearings." 

One  of  the  sspects  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment which  renders  It  so  abhorrent  to  Amer- 
icans la  Its  all-persuasive  policy  en  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  privacy  or  the  destruction 
of  the  right  of  privacy.  And  this  considera- 
tion to  our  mind  outweighs  the  public  Inter- 
est In  law  enforcement  through  indiscrimi- 
nate wiretapping.  This  seems  especially  clear 
since  opinions  differ  ss  to  the  utility  of  wire- 
tapping as  an  Instrument  for  detecting 
crime. 

Even  assuming,  however,  that  wiretapping 
does  substantially  aid  In  police  work,  we 
remain  persuaded  that,  in  general,  the  pres- 
ervation of  individual  freedom  should  have 
priority  over  easing  police  work.  That  U  a 
basic  value  Judgment,  and  I  recognise  that 
our  conclusion  with  respect  to  It  differs  from 
the  conclusion  reached  by  some,  though  not 
all,  law  enforcement  officials.  But  It  is  not 
surprising,  nor  novel,  that  some  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  a  tendency  to  put  law  en- 
forcement ahead  of  Individual  rights.  In 
general,  however,  this  reverses  the  proper 
priorities.  There  can,  of  course,  be  overriding 
considerations  which  tip  the  balance  the 
other  way  on  ^>eclflc  Issues.  Recognizing  this 
we  do  accept  the  necessity  of  some  Invasion 
of  the  right  of  Individuals  to  be  free  from 
police  scrutiny,  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
fringement is  reasonably  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  security. 

At  first  the  AFL-CIO  was  pretty  mwA 
slone  In  this  somewhat  radical  conception 
as  to  the  proper  limits  of  wiretapping.  But 
we  In  the  labor  movement  are  accustomed 
to  being  ahead  of  our  time  on  civil  liberties' 
issues.  We  find  solace  in  the  fact  that  even- 
tually others  recognize  the  power  of  the  Ideas 
we  have  embraced  from  the  start.  Thus.  I  was 
cheered,  though  unsurprised,  to  find  even 
the  Wall  Street  Joiimal  stating  on  May  3 
of  this  year: 

"Why  does  Attorney  General  Uitchell  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  be  has  the  right  to 
eavesdrop  on  U.S.  citizens  In  national  se- 
curity cases  without  the  court  spproval  nor- 
mally required  In  other  eavesdropping  situa- 
tions? Doesn't  he  see  the  risks  Inherent  In 
such  a  policy  to  democratic  traditions,  what- 
ever the  practical  considerations?" 

With  such  a  pillar  of  conservatism  In  the 
fold  there  Is  certainly  some  reasonable  hope 
that  Congress.  If  not  the  Attorney  Genera], 
cannot  be  far  behind. 

Second,  organised  labor  has  been  the  ma- 
jor responsible  antl-communlst  organization 
which  has  fought  to  bring  our  internal  secu- 
rity system  in  line  with  s  decent  regard  for 
the  right  of  privacy,  and  its  corollary,  the 
right  of  free  and  untrammeled  association. 
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The  AFL-dO,  of  course,  believes  that  the 
United  States  Oovemment  must  and  should 
fully  protaet  ttatif  against  communist  ag- 
gression and  traaehary,  both  from  without 
and  trcHn  within.  The  sttangth  of  America's 
mlUtary  farces,  and  those  of  Its  alllss.  must 
be  maintained.  The  A7L-CIO  likewise  sup- 
ports vigilant  oounter-lntaUlgence  work, 
vigorous  enforoement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
and  an  effective  security  system.  But  we  flatly 
reject  the  noUaa  that  the  way  to  fight  com- 
munism is  to  Jettison  the  Individual  liberUes 
that  are  an  essential  part  of  democracy,  and 
to  adopt  the  vary  tactics  which  make  com- 
munism completely  unaooeptable  to  those 
who  believe  in  human  freedom.  We  do  not 
brieve  communism  can  be  defeated  or  de- 
mocracy aided  by  suspending  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Fo\irteenth  Amendment.  We 
do  not  believe  that  communism  can  be  de- 
feated o?  democracy  aided  by  undertaking  to 
outlaw  particular  views  and  ideas,  whether 
by  governmental  flat  or  vigilante  action. 

We  have  therafore  argued  In  testimony 
before  the  appropriate  Oongreealonal  Oom- 
mltteea  that  the  present  Internal  security 
programs  utilise  an  overall  method  of  dealing 
with  the  threat  of  subversion  which  time  has 
proved  to  be  bankrupt.  In  terms  of  policy,  the 
practical  "aooompllahmenta"  of  the  laws 
presently  on  the  statute  books  may  be  said  to 
have  been  little  more  than  to  provide  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  creation  of  a  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucracy, and  of  vast  files  of  unanalyzed 
data,  the  reliability  of  which  is  seriously  sus- 
pect. In  general,  these  laws  have  not  been  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  the  dedicated  subver- 
sive. Instead,  their  main  lomwct  haa  been  on 
the  vitality  of  our  constitutional  system. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  therefore  opposed,  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  propoeals  to  rein- 
state the  discredited  Internal  security  pro- 
grams affecting  non-sensitive  Jobs  In  gov- 
ernment struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Coxut. 
For  the  national  security  is  not  protected 
by  the  harassment  of  many  millions  of  gov- 
ernment workers  engaged  In  activities  far 
removed  from  the  handling  of  classified  In- 
formation. And  organised  labor  has  opposed 
and  will  continue  to  oppose  procedures  which 
make  a  mockery  of  our  profeaaed  dedication 
to  the  due  proceas  of  law.  In  striking  down 
the  Industrial  security  program  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Defense  Department,  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  clear  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  unsworn  accuaatlons  of  secret  in- 
formants had  been  without  any  legal  foun- 
dation whatsoever.  The  constitutional  right 
of  confrontation  and  croes-ezamlnatlon  must 
be  clearly  jM-otected  In  any  security  program 
conducted  by  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  government  em- 
ployees we  have  urged  Congreaa  to  adopt  a 
Code  of  Fair  Practicea  covering  all  security 
programs  which  would  provide  for  at  least 
the  following  g^aranteea: 

"1.  the  right  to  full  confrontation  of  ac- 
cusers and  cross-examination  of   witnesses. 

a.  the  right  to  have  specific  charges. 

3.  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses. 

4.  the  right  to  a  detailed  written  decision. 
6.  the,  right  to  reconslderstion  of  past  de- 
cisions." 

Some  may  be  surprised  that  I  refer  to  the 
Internal  security  problem  at  this  point  in 
history.  For  there  Is  a  general  tendency  to 
believe  that  since  the  Supreme  Coiirt  has 
struck  down  the  worst  excesses  there  has 
been  a  complete  return  to  sanity.  I  wish  that 
were  true,  but  It  la  not.  On  May  30th.  Just 
two  weeks  sgo,  the  front  page  of  the  Waah- 
Ington  Poet  reported  that  the  Pentagon's 
chief  business  advisers  had  quietly  urged 
the  government  to  open  its  intelligence  files 
for  Industry. 

The  propoeal  was  offered  at  a  closed-door. 
Defense  Department  meeting  of  the  Industry 
Advisory  Council.  A  Mr.  Mark  Shepherd.  Jr., 
president  of  Texss  Instruments,  told  fellow 
members  of  the  Industry  Advisory  Council 
and  ranking  Pentagon  officials- 
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"Our  first  order  of  business  would  be  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  share  its  intelligence  with  in- 
dusEtry  in  aome  appropriate  manner.  .  . 

Shepherd  also  proposed  a  central  repoaitory 
of  criminal  data  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
ing Job  applicants  and  asked  for  special  FBI 
agents  who  can  work  closely  with  companies 
on  an  area-by-area  baals  to  identify  wtiat  he 
called  potential  mUltanta — they  used  to  call 
them  trouble  makers.  Well,  this  Is  really 
quite  reveidlng  when  you  realize  that  in  1036 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
the  Wagner  Act,  which  prohibited  the  very 
type  of  surveillsnce  that  this  fellow  Is  now 
trying  to  get  the  Defense  Department  to  do 
for  him. 

Back  in  the  late  30's,  tliere  was  a  Oon- 
greaalonal  Committee  known  as  the  La^ 
FoUette  ClvU  Llbertlee  Committee.  It  Is  pretty 
much  forgotten  now  but  Its  work  was  bound 
up  In  several  doeen  volumes  of  sworn  testi- 
mony over  a  great  many  years  which  showed 
that  Industry  in  this  country  had  spent  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  using  strike- 
breaking agencies,  using  Infiltrators,  splea 
and  so  on.  And  from  that  report,  really,  came 
the  Wagner  Act.  And  the  Wagner  Act  now 
bars  the  employer  engsglng  In  a  great  many 
of  theee  practices  on  his  own,  and  here  we 
have  Industry,  In  the  person  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Texas  Instruments  Comp>any 
now  asking  the  government  do  the  very  thing 
for  them  that  they  are  barred  from  doing 
for  themselvee  by  the  original  Wagner  Act. 

Much  of  this  man's  text  dealt  with  what  he 
regarded  aa  legal  and  administrative  curbs 
on  Industry's  freedom  to  screen  prospective 
employees.  These  are  the  thlnga  that  the 
Wagner  Act  stopped.  He  talked  of  "drastic 
llmitationa"  in  many  states  "on  such  \iseful 
screening.  Instruments  as  the  polygraph". 

In  other  words,  some  states  bar  the  poly- 
graph and  be  feels  real  bad  about  that. 

He  complained  of  legislation  aimed  at  pro- 
hibiting discriminatory  practices  which  has 
forced  the  removal  of  certain  questions  from 
the  application  for  employment  form  and  of 
a  new  guideline  issued  In  August  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
which  prohibits  Job  tests  that  have  "no 
known  significant  relationship  to  Job 
behavior." 

I  don't  see  what  he  complains  about  there. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  logical  prohibi- 
tion when  you  tell  an  employer  that  he  can't 
ask  questions  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  job  or  behavior  on  the  job. 

And  he  also  cited  court  decisions  govern- 
ing libel  and  prohibiting  "blacklisting  for 
union  activity." 

Well,  now  there's  one.  He  Is  agalnat  any 
prohibition  on  blacklisting.  He  thinks  black- 
listing Is  all  right.  He  is  going  way  back.  And 
he  stated: 

"These  decisions  have  made  It  an  ex- 
tremely precarious  practive  to  divulge  to  an- 
other company  the  reason  for  an  employee's 
termination  beyond  ^^  most  Innocuous 
statement."  ^ 

Finally  the  article  notes  that  the  forego- 
ing views  were  strongly  endorsed  by  WUIard 
F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  chairman  of  North  American 
Rockwell,  the  7th  ranking  defense  contrac- 
tor, like  Shepherd.  Rockwell's  remarks  Im- 
plied that  union  organizers  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate target  for  screening. 

Thus,  the  defense  Industry,  under  the  cover 
of  Internal  security,  continues  to  press  for  s 
comprehensive  uiu-egul&ted  secret  data  bank 
despite  the  eloquent  warnings  of  Professor 
Miller  and  orthers  that  the  creation  of  such 
monstrosities  Is  a  serious  threat  to  the  right 
of  privacy. 

Third,  the  AFLr-CIO  has  mounted  a  na- 
tionwide attack  on  the  misuse  of  the  poly- 
graph or  so-called  "lie  detector."  In  an- 
nouncing this  campaign  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil stated  "we  object  to  the  use  of  these  de- 
vices not  only  because  their  claims  to  relia- 
bility are  dubious,  but  because  they  Infringe 
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on  the  fundamental  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens to  personal  privacy. 

This  effort  on  our  part  has  led^-among 
other  pluses — to  quite  a  few  collective  agree- 
ments doing  away  with  this  aoth  Century 
form  of  the  "yellow  dog  contract" — the  re- 
quirement that  employees  undergo  a  lie  de- 
tector test  whenever  management  tells  them 
that  they  have  to  do  so. 

There  are,  naturally  enough,  those  who 
justify  the  use  of  He  detectors  on  the  grounds 
of  security,  prevention  of  pilferage,  and  the 
ever-present  quest  for  "efficiency."  Our  re- 
sponse In  this  area  is  the  same  as  our  re- 
sponse to  the  defenders  of  wlret^plng;  not 
one  of  these  goals — Important  though  they 
may  be— outwel^^  tbe  right  of  individual 
privacy  of  mind  and  body.  For  the  use  of 
these  devices  Is  a  clear  perversion  of  the 
basic  concept  of  American  law  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  presumed  Innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  A  lie  detector  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  Our  founding  fathers 
could  not  have  foreseen  this  variant  ot  the 
"star  chamber"  but  given  their  abhorrence 
of  forced  self-incrimination,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  would  have  outlawed  the  lie  detec- 
tor had  they  known  of  It  at  the  time.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  even  begin  to  understand  the  ra- 
tionale for  requiring  a  man  of  apparent  hon- 
esty. Integrity  and  dependability  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  booked  up  to  a  machine  and 
then  forced  to  answer  a  range  of  questions, 
many  intensely  personal,  about  bis  past, 
present  and  future  actions.  In  order  to  se- 
cure a  job  or  keep  a  Job. 

Moreover,  here  as  In  many  other  Instances, 
there  Is  a  substantial  basis  for  believing  that 
a  technique  which  Is  morally  repugnant  Is 
also  IneffectiuJ.  Polygraphs  record  changes  in 
respiration  and  perspiration  rates,  and  pulse 
and  blood  pressure.  Beyond  that,  they  can 
record  nothing.  Imply  nothing  and  prove 
nothing.  For  there  is  no  known  direct  con- 
nection between  an  untruthful  answer  and 
the  respiration  rate  or  blood  pressure.  It  can 
be  assumed  that  there  Is  such  a  connection. 
But  all  sorts  of  other  factors  may  be  respon- 
sible for  such  changes  as  well.  Thus,  respon- 
sible psychiatrists  hesitate  to  make  such 
judgments  after  hours  of  careful  examina- 
tion; yet  lie  detector  operators,  many  of  them 
with  little  or  no  training,  pvuport  to  make 
such  judgments  Instantaneously. 

The  bulk  of  my  discussion  has  treated  with 
the  broad  programs  organized  labor  has  de- 
veloped to  protect  the  right  of  privacy.  I 
have  not  discussed,  because  I  could  not 
even  begin  to  do  Justice  to,  tbe  day-to-day 
efforts  in  this  regard  by  the  AFL-CIO's  131 
affiliates  and  their  thousands  of  local  unions. 
For  example,  anyone  who  knows  labor  his- 
tory knows  that  the  company-paid  labor 
spy  has  been  too  much  a  part  of  the  labor 
scene  In  the  past.  Since  1936  federal  law 
has  set  Its  face  against  his  tactics.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  NLRB  reports  a  viola- 
tion was  found,  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  I  think  this  Is  Interesting — this 
was  a  case  back  In  1986  and  the  decision  of 
the  coiut  read  that : 

"The  Company  hired  a  detective  whose 
duty  it  was  to  'ferret  out  the  union  activi- 
ties of  the  men'  in  order  to  keep  the  Com- 
pany Informed.  This  .  .  .  was  to  avert  trou- 
ble and  'to  keep  a  steady  flow  of  business.' 
For  purposes  of  deception,  and  In  order  to 
make  the  detective  eligible  for  member- 
ship In  the  Union,  the  employer  gave  him 
employment.  He  joined  the  Union  and  be- 
came Its  treasurer  and  made  frequent  re- 
ports .  .  .  which  were  used  to  cause  sus- 
picion, unrest  and  confusion  among  the  em- 
ployees." 

This  action,  of  course,  was  repudiated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  but  today,  many  siich 
violations  are  repeated  with  regularity  and 
unions  and  the  Board  are  required  to  go 
through  lengthy  legal  proceedings  to  pro- 
tect a  basic  privacy  right. 
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Moreover,  as  the  Washington  Post  article 
I  quoted  Indicates,  there  has  been  no  per- 
ceptible slackening  of  the  appetite  of  em- 
ployers to  Intrude  on  their  employees  un- 
duly even  where  no  organizing  campaign  is 
going  on.  There  are  continual  problems  raised 
by  such  distasteful  employer  actions  as  re- 
moving doors  on  toilet  booths  or  Installing 
closed  circuit  T.V.  or  peepholes  or  hidden 
microphones  In  rest  rooms  and  break-areas  in 
order  to  catch  people  that  they  refer  to  as 
malingerers.  In  each  case  the  method  used 
Is  plainly  repugnant.  Such  matters  must  be 
settled  at  the  plant  or  company  level  through 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining  and  ar- 
bitration aet  up  to  develop  a  civilized  law 
of  the  shop. 

"The  device  at  hand  is  not  only  personally 
repugxiant  to  the  employees,  but  it  has 
such  an  Inhibiting  effect  as  to  prevent  the 
employees  from  performing  their  work  with 
confidence  and  ease."  This  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  arbitrator  in  one  of  these  cases. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say  "Every  employee 
has  occasion  to  pauae  In  the  course  of  his 
work,  to  take  a  'breather',  to  yawn,  or  other- 
wise be  himself  without  affecting  his  work. 
An  employee,  with  reason,  would  hesitate  at 
all  times  to  do  this.  If  he  is  being  recorded 
on  T.V." 

It  can  be  said  with  perfect  justification 
that  the  labor  movement  has  not  secured 
100%  compliance  with  any  of  its  goals  In 
these  fields.  And  that  while  we  have  pursued 
these  goals  through  the  tedious  proceas  of 
education,  persuasion,  lobbying  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  new  breaches  In  the  dike 
continue  to  appear.  However,  I  am  not  pes- 
simistic about  this.  Tbe  problem  of  the  prop- 
er accommodation  of  privacy  to  other  valid 
Interests  Is  a  con^lex  one.  And  as  Judge 
Learned  Hand  stated:  our  system  "presup- 
poses that  right  conclusions  are  more  likely 
to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues 
than  through  any  kind  of  authoritative  se- 
lection. To  many  this  is,  and  always  wlU  be, 
folly;  but  we  have  upon  it  staked  our  all." 

I,  for  one,  remain  confident  that  our  sys- 
tem works  better  when  we  have  a  right  to 
nuike  these  decisions  at  the  bargaining  table 
for  ourselves.  And  I  feel  that  In  tbe  foresee- 
able future  tbe  labor  movement's  efforts, 
combined  with  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
similar  feelings  and  are  of  similar  persua- 
sions to  us,  will  carry  the  day  In  firxniy  and 
finally  establishing  a  meaningful  right  of 
privacy  for  all  citizens  of  this  country. 


THE  BRILLIANCE  OF  PAUL 
CALLAWAY 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKIJ^HOItA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  following 
review  of  a  recital  at  the  Washington 
National  Cathedral  on  Thursday,  June 
24,  by  Paul  Callaway,  written  by  Paul 
Hume  of  the  Washington  Post,  one  of 
America's  greatest  music  critics.  Mr. 
Hume  has  described  a  superlative  per- 
formance in  one  of  Washington's  cathe- 
drals by  the  cathedral's  own  renowned 
organist,  Paul  Callaway.  Mr.  Callaway 
thrilled  his  listeners  with  a  soaring  per- 
formance unexcelled  In  any  of  the  great 
concert  halls  and  churches  of  this  coun- 
try and  easily  accessible  to  the  Washing- 
ton community  and  tourists.  In  this  great 
metropolitan  area,  art  and  music  attain 
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high  levels  and  flourish  in  an  atmosphere 
of  appreciation.  Both  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  performer  and  the  discern- 
ing and  literary  critic  deserve  favorable 
comment.  They  represent  a  view  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  which  Is 
sometimes  submerged  by  news  reports  of 
crime  and  violence.  The  wealth  of  cul- 
tural opportunities  available  here  Is 
noteworthy  and  I  hope  will  be  noted  by 
the  Members  and  visiting  constituents  as 
well. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  36,  1971] 

TRK  BanXiXAMCx  or  Paui.  Callaway 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

For  all  the  brilliance  of  the  Renaissance, 
there  was  not,  at  the  time  that  Michelangelo 
painted  the  Sistlne  Chapel,  a  music  equal 
In  concepts  of  power,  terror,  and  majesty  to 
those  awesome  scenes  he  placed,  on  that 
famous  celling. 

Last  night,  however.  In  Washington  Cathe- 
dral sitting  within  conteD4>Iatlng  distance 
of  the  remarkable  photographs  of  those 
paintings,  such  music  was  being  heard  when 
Paul  Callaway  concluded  bis  recital  with  the 
epic  fugue  Usst  wrote  on  tha  Anabaptist 
chorale,  "Ad  nos  ad  salutarem  undam." 

Michelangelo's  daring,  his  intense  human- 
ity, bis  Impassioned  sense  of  grandeur  and 
of  humility,  finds  parallels  In  Liszt's  music 
though  there  is  less  of  the  last  quality  in  tbe 
fugue  than  in  the  preceding  fantasy. 

It  was  38  years  ago  that  I  first  heard  Paul 
Callaway  play  this  same  work.  Then,  too,  it 
was  a  night  In  early  summer.  He  had  just 
returned  from  serving  four  years'  in  the  army, 
in  the  Pacific.  On  that  distant  night,  his 
playing  wse  so  Inflaming  in  its  effect  that 
a  group  of  us  drove  around  for  hours,  sajrlng 
little,  but  unable  to  move  away  from  the 
effect  of  the  concert. 

So  it  was  last  night.  To  hear  Callaway  play 
Bach  or  Franck,  Sowerby  or  Liszt,  or  Indeed 
any  of  the  organ  repertoire  he  chooses  to 
Investigate,  Is  not  unlike  hearing  Rudolf 
Serkln  play  Beethoven  or  Brahma  or  any- 
thing he  chooses.  A  thousand  organists  have 
come  and  gone  In  that  quarter  of  a  century 
but  I  have  not  heard  Callaway's  eq\ial. 

By  no  means  did  the  Liszt  disclose  more 
than  certain  aspects  of  Callaway's  genius. 
Bach's  Canonic  Variations  on  the  Christmas 
tune,  "From  highest  heaven"  delighted  not 
only  Bach's  contrapuntal  akllls,  but  chal- 
lenged Stravinsky,  In  his  seventies,  to  re- 
write them  for  choir  and  orchestra. 

With  his  amazing  skill,  CaUaway  achieved  a 
perfect  balance  between  total  clarity  of  the 
intertwining  lines  and  the  emotional  level 
of  the  variations,  which  Is  high.  Equal  clarity 
made  it  easy  to  follow  the  startling  ideas  of 
Buxtehude's  F  Sharp  Minor  Prelude  and 
Pugue,  In  the  later  part  of  wlilch  tbe  com- 
poser breaks  off  from  his  polyphony  In  daring 
fantasies. 

Surely  the  last  dozen  worlu  of  Mozart  are 
the  moet  varied  In  thought  and  form  of  any 
composer's  final  writings.  Nestled  among 
such  peaks  as  "The  Magic  Flute."  "The  Clem- 
ency of  Titus,"  and  the  Clarinet  Concerto  are 
some  of  tbe  rarest  gems  of  his  entire  life: 
tbe  "Ave  Verum  Corpus,"  the  Adagio  and 
Rondo  for  glass  harmonica  and  four  other 
Instruments,  and  the  utterly  charming  An- 
dante for  barrel  organ  that  CaUaway  placed 
between  Buxtehude  and  Franck.  Like  the 
Sowerby  Fantasy  In  the  second  half  of  the 
concert,  he  played  It  entirely  on  fiute  stops, 
with  an  easy  rubato  and  plastic  phrasing  of 
ravishing  effect. 

The  Franck  was  the  oft-abused  "Piece 
Herolque."  When  Its  heroalm  Is  kept  urgent, 
as  It  was  last  night  and  the  latent  drama 
of  Its  mld-sectlon  U  fully  elucidated,  Its  clos- 
ing melodrama  falls  Into  proper  perspective. 

The  Sowerby  was  an  Ideal  scherzo  and  the 
special    mystique   of  Toummlrel  suite   for 
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the  SundAj  aft«r  BasMr  w*«  wholly  rMUlaad. 
dr&wlng  upon  the  moat  cluklTe  of  Uie  org&n's 
resources.  Tben  oune  the  stnmge  A  Fl«t 
Ulnor  Fugue  of  Breiuna,  a  unique  moment 
In  his  entire  output,  yvt  wboUy  l<Uom*tlc. 

And.  at  the  last,  the  Umtt,  The  torrsntlal 
energy  with  which  Callaway  ripped  through 
the  brief  introduction  to  get  at  the  fugue 
waa  a  signal  of  what  was  to  follow;  coming 
out  of  a  strict  discipline,  a  flaming  reallza- 

on  of  the  demonic  Llast,  Irresistible,  and 
untlng  In  excitement,  yet  constant  in  Its 
obaerranoe  of  what  Uamt  wroto.  It  was,  to  use 
one  of  Liszt's  favorlt*  words,  transcendental. 
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ADMIRAL  BENDER'S  SPEECH  TO  THE 
GRADUATES  OF  THE  XJ3.  COAST 
GUARD  ACADEMY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or  coifNacTUJUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRX8KNTATIV«P 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduates  of 
the  UB.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New 
London,  Conn.,  which  was  delivered  on 
June  9,  1971,  by  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender, 
commandant.  This  excellent  address 
should  be  of  considerable  Interest  to  my 
colleaerues: 
CoMMxMCSicxirr   ^rawwis  bt   Asm.   Oaaam 

R.    BKIfDKB 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  oiBoers,  and 
the  class  of  nineteen  seventy-one.  It  Is  a  real 
personal  pleasure  to  be  with  you  for  this 
memorable  oocasion.  I  have  seen  these  com- 
mencement ezercisea  from  several  viewpoints. 
I  have  been  an  indifferent  participant  as  an 
underclassman.  I  have  been  an  eager  par- 
ticipant as  a  member  of  the  graduating  class. 
I  have  been  an  anxious  participant  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Academy.  Last  year  I  was 
here  just  two  days  after  becoming  com- 
mandant. And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  am 
the  featured  speaker. 

Let  me  assure  aU  of  you  that  with  that 
kind  of  background  I  know  how  hard  the 
chairs  can  get.  and  I  know  how  anxious  these 
fine  young  men  are  to  get  on  with  the  cere- 
mony. So  my  remarks  will  be  brief,  and  my 
message  is  particularly  for  the  graduating 
class. 

Within  a  few  minutes  you  will  be  sworn 
m  OS  ensigns  in  the  United  States  Coast 
Ouaid.  This  is  the  goal  you  have  been  striv- 
ing for  during  four  years  of  dedicated  work. 
I  am  sure  it  seems  like  the  end  of  a  long  hard 
trail  and  each  of  you  has  my  sincere  com- 
pUmente  for  cooapleting  the  many  arduous 
duties  that  have  been  assigned  and  for  reach- 
ing this  point.  Each  of  you  one  hundred  and 
forty  men  has  demonstrated  that  you  have 
what  it  takes.  I  know  that  It  has  not  been 
easy.  I  know  there  have  been  tlmee  when  you 
may  have  wondered  whether  you  could  make 
It,  or  whether  the  rewards  were  worth  the  ef- 
forts and  energy  you  bad  to  expend. 

Let's  consider  that  question  for  a  moment. 
Has  this  aocompllahment — the  earning  of 
your  bachelor's  degree  and  a  commission  in 
the  Coast  Guard  been  a  worthwhile  taak  for 
you?  I  think  I  can  aasure  you  that  even 
when  the  excitement  of  today  haa  passed — 
even  when  you've  wiped  away  the  lipstick  of 
a  sweetheart's  klaa — and  recovered  your  com- 
posure from  the  back  slapa  and  handshakes 
you  will  exchange — even  then  you  will  begin 
to  realise  that  yea,  indeed,  these  four  years 
have  been  worthwhile. 

First,  you  must  have  a  deep  jMcaonal  sense 
of  pride  and  satisfaction.  Tou  must  know 
what  a  select  group  you  represent.  Tou 
remember  the  stiff  competition  you  met  be- 
fore your  appointment  as  a  cadet.  Tou  will 


recall  classmates — all  fine  young  nasn — who 
for  one  reason  or  another  dropped  out  during 
the  past  four  yean.  Now  you  stand  hers  this 
morning — one  hundred  and  forty  strong — the 
survivors  at  an  Intsnalve,  well  disciplined 
training  program  intended  to  equip  you  for 
a  career  as  a  Coast  Ouaid  olBoer. 

This  training  has  left  Its  mark  on  you.  It 
is  a  mark  you  cannot  erase  even  U  you  were 
to  leave  the  service.  It  is  a  mark  you  will 
carry  through  life,  a  mark  that  will  set  you 
afMTt.  For  you  have  cultivated  here  the  chai- 
BcterlsUcs  of  leadership,  a  sense  of  honor, 
and  a  dedication  to  duty.  These  are  unusual 
qualltlea  which  you  will  carry  with  you  the 
rest  of  your  life.  And  you  will  always  be  able 
to  say  "I  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard  Academy". 

I  realizs  that  personal  satisfaction  is  an 
intangibls  thing.  In  a  materialistic  world,  our 
thoughts  must  also  gravitate  to  more  tangible 
rewards.  Tou  undoubtedly  have  already  cal- 
culated what  an  ensign's  pay  and  allowances 
total.  And  you  may  have  already  speculated 
on  career  patterns  and  what  you  might  ex- 
pect to  earn  Ln  the  future.  Perhaps  there  are 
questions  in  your  mind  on  thia  point.  Perhaps 
you  wonder  if  your  future  compensation  will 
be  adequate. 

Let  me  try  to  answer  that  question.  There 
are  strong  indications  that  profeasional  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  better  compensated  in 
the  future  than  we  are  today.  And  In  the 
past  few  years  there  have  been  some  generous 
Improvements  enacted  Into  law.  But  to  be 
realistic.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  promise  you  material  rewards  equal 
to  the  top  paying  positions  In  industry. 

However.  I  can  promise  you  that  your  ca- 
reer as  a  Coast  Ouard  officer  caxi  bring  you 
rewards  far  greater  than  any  you  could 
achieve  In  most  fields.  I  don't  refer  to  ma- 
terial riches,  but  to  the  full  rewarding  life 
that  lies  before  you.  In  this  area  you  will  re- 
ceive rewards  usually  unattaln*ble :  Tou  will 
see  the  love  reflected  from  the  eyes  of  a 
mother  whose  child  you  have  saved  from  the 
sea;  you  will  see  the  glow  of  pride  in  a  petty 
officer  you  have  helped  develop  and  triin; 
you  will  feel  a  sense  of  fraternity  with  your 
shipmates  and  a  kinship  with  your  families; 
you  will  experience  the  thrill  of  accomplish- 
ment when  you  sight  a  life  raft  you  have 
sought  for  days  and  find  survivors  still  alive; 
you  will  share  a  bond  of  sorrow  as  taps  are 
sounded  over  the  grave  of  a  shipmate:  you 
will  sense  the  adventure  of  conning  a  ship 
through  heavy  seas  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  mariners  of  earlier  days  who  braved  these 
same  seas  In  lesser  vessels. 

All  these  priceless  moments — and  many, 
many  more — are  to  be  yours  and  yours  alone. 
They  will  not  come  to  you  automatically.  Tou 
will  have  to  work  for  them  Just  as  you  have 
worked  for  the  shiny  gold  ensign's  shoulder 
boards  you  wUl  soon  be  wearing.  But  once 
you  have  earned  these  treasures,  they  are 
yours  to  keep  forever. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  Navy  helicopter  pilot 
who  spent  nearly  three  years  in  a  North 
Korean  prison  camp.  He  was  subjected  to 
serve  torture,  near  starvation  and  grossly 
unsanitary  conditions.  He  survived  the  pun- 
ishments for  several  attempts  to  escape  and 
was  finally  repatriated  after  the  armistice.  A 
friend  asked  him  one  time  if  it  was  worth  it. 
"Do  you  think  your  resistance  to  the  enemy 
made  the  world  any  better?"  He  thought  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied,  "well,  at  least  for 
me  the  world  is  better". 

And  I  think  that  after  you  have  served 
awhile  as  a  coast  guard  officer  you  will  feel 
the  same  way.  Because  you  will  feel  the  deep 
aenas  of  accompUabment  that  la  a  result 
of  psrsonal  sacrifloe,  and  your  own  personal 
world  wUl  be  better  becauae  you  have  served 
your  nation  and  humanity. 

Tou  will  face  an  ever  changing  world, 
changing  perhaps  at  a  faster  pace  than  we 
have  ever  known.  But  the  changes  we  have 


seen  in  recent  years — and  the  changes  we 
can  foresee  for  the  future — are  largely  the 
predictable  evolution  of  technology.  The 
fundamentals  of  human  relations,  basic  val- 
ues such  as  integrity,  pride,  patriotism  and 
loyalty  are  as  unchanging  as  the  broad 
oceans.  Surely  tlMre  will  be  days  of  heavy 
weather  and  rough  seas.  But  they  are  in* 
evltably  followed  by  calm  and  tranquility. 
Tou  wlU  find  that  the  values  you  have  cul- 
tivated here  will  survive  all  the  stormy  days 
and  make  the  intervening  calms  even  mcue 
enjoyable. 

Tours  la  the  39th  class  to  be  graduated 
from  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy.  Tour  class 
brings  the  total  to  nearly  three  thousand 
men  who  have  been  trained  here. 

Tou  will  be  adding  new  chapters  to  a 
heritage  already  rich  with  heroism.  No  one 
can  predict  what  challenges  may  face  you  in 
the  future,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  be  ready  to 
act  whatever  the  circumstances. 

Recently,  you  know,  we  decided  to  name 
our  newest  378-foot  cutters  after  Coast  Ouard 
heroes.  The  first  three  names  selected — 
Munro.  Jarrls  and  Bfidgett — have  a  special 
significance.  These  demonstrate  the  wide 
diversity  of  situations  that  have  necessitated 
these  acts  of  heroism. 

Tou  may  never  be  asked  to  lead  a  herd  of 
reindeer  across  1,500  miles  of  Arctic  waste- 
land, but  Lieutenant  Jarvls  did  It  and  was 
awarded  a  special  Congressional  Gold  Medal. 

Tou  may  never  be  called  upon  to  brave 
a  hepvy  surf  to  rescue  seamen  from  the  fierce 
Atlantic  but  Warrant  Officer  Mldgett  did  It— 
and  saved  fourteen  lives  from  a  torpedoed 
British  freighter  during  the  first  world  war. 

Hopefully,  we  will  never  have  to  ask  you 
take  a  small  boat  Into  a  beach  swept  by 
enemy  fire.  But  Signalman  Munro  did  It,  and 
some  five  hundred  marines  lived  becauae 
Douglas  Munro  paid  with  his  life  for  their 
safety.  His  posthumous  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor — the  handsome  building  here  on 
the  academy  grounds — and  now  our  beauti- 
ful new  cutter — attest  to  his  bravery. 

These  three  names — Munro.  Jarvls  and 
Mldgett — have  another  lesson  for  us,  these 
names  represent  a  cross  section  of  our  serv- 
ice, officers,  warrant  ofltcers  and  enlisted 
men.  This  is  worth  mentioning  today,  be- 
cause you,  as  a  newly  commissioned  ensign, 
are  about  to  enter  a  world  that  may  be 
strange  to  you. 

Here  in  the  Academy  you  have  lived  for 
four  years  in  a  rather  closed  society.  Most 
of  your  associations  have  been  with  other 
cadets,  you  and  the  others  performed  your 
duties,  passed  your  exajns,  and  followed  the 
rules.  Those  who  chose  not  to  conform  were 
simply  dropped  from  the  corps. 

But  it  will  be  a  different  environment  when 
you  report  to  duty,  you  will  find  that  prob- 
lems can't  be  solved  simply  by  dropping  a 
man  from  the  rolls,  problems  ^lo  not  disap- 
pear that  easily.  Tou  will  find  that  moral  sua- 
sion and  leadership  are  far  more  important 
than  raw  discipline.  For  if  a  seaman,  for  ex- 
ample, decides  to  ignore  a  regulation — or 
stretch  the  standards  of  grooming — you  can't 
home.  Somehow  you  must  solve  the  problem. 

To  complicate  the  situation,  you  may  often 
find  that  some  of  the  enUsted  men  you  lead 
have  as  much  education — or  even  more — 
than  you  have.  Our  enlisted  men  are  top 
quality  people.  They  are  entitled  to  top 
quality  officers.  Tou  cannot  expect  automatic 
respect  siniply  becauae  you  outrank  them. 
Tou  must  earn  and  deserve  their  respect  and 
to  do  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  make 
some  adjxutments  In  the  way  you  deal  with 
people.  Once  you  leave  the  academy  you  are 
not  likely  to  find  the  degree  of  unquestioning 
obedience  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
here.  And  you  will  learn  promptly  that  the 
wardroom  Is  not  the  sole  repository  of  all 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  class  of  "seventy-one"  will  represent 
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about  three  percent  of  our  total  officer  corps. 
But  I  expect  you  will  have  a  greater  Impact 
than  your  mere  numbers.  For  we  are  al- 
ways seeking  the  energy  and  imagination  of 
young  officers.  And  you  men  are  much  better 
equipped  with  professional  training  than 
previous  classes.  Tour  background  Includes 
subjects  related  to  the  broad  scope  of  coast 
guard  duties.  Tou  are  familiar  with  such 
subjects  as  oceanography,  environmental  pro- 
tection and  electronics  engineering,  subjects 
that  were  virtually  unknown — and  certainly 
untaught — when  I  was  a  cadet. 

Tou  have  had  broad,  practical  experience 
far  beyond  that  available  to  cadets  in  former 
years.  Tou  have  had  opportunities  to  relate 
your  classroom  work  to  the  actualities  of 
Arctic  ice,  a  busy  air  station  or  other  widely 
diverse  Coast  Ouard  duties.  As  a  result,  we 
believe  that  you  are  better  qualified  than  any 
class  before  you  to  assume  yoiu-  new  duties 
as  Coast  Ouard  officers. 

So  I  look  forward  to  the  traosfuaion  of 
youth  you  will  provide  after  you've  enjoyed 
a  well  earned  leave.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  this  memorable  day  in 
your  life. 

Oood  luck  and  smooth  sailing  on  your  first 
assignment. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mmrxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
computer  sciences  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care  has  been  receiving  increased 
attention  lately.  The  traditional  role  for 
computers  in  the  hospital  situation  has 
been  to  deal  with  administrative  prob- 
lems according  to  testimony  received 
from  Mr.  Joel  Watson  of  Biomedical 
Computer  Services,  Inc. 

The  testimony  received  from  Mr.  Wat- 
son at  the  recently  concluded  Minne- 
apolis health  hearings  elaborated  on 
some  of  the  problems  t&cing  hospitals 
and  suggested,  in  an  acccxnpanjring  re- 
port, one  of  the  possible  solutions 
through  the  use  of  computers. 

Mr.  Bruce  Boraas'  letter  discusses  one 
of  the  programs  involving  the  Division 
of  Health  Computer  Sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miimesota.  Mr.  Boraas  also 
submitted  for  the  hearings  two  volumes 
of  their  project  which  I  would  be  glad 
to  make  available  to  those  Members  in- 
terested in  reviewing  their  program.  Mr. 
Boraas'  statement  follows : 

Discussion  or  thk  Health  Cask 

iNrORlIATION  PBOBLEM 

Today's  hospital  Information  system  Is  both 
costly  and  Inadequate  for  today's  and  to- 
morrow's health  care  needs.  It  Is  costly  be- 
cauae It  represents  up  to  30  percent  of  total 
hospital  costs.  Jydstrup  and  Oross  >  reported 
on  their  study  of  information  costs  for  hos- 
pitals In  Rochester.  New  Tork,  that  informa- 
tion costs  were  ao  to  25  per  cent  of  total 
costs.  Studies  by  Lockheed  Missile  and  ^ace 
Corporation  '  showed  that  at  least  a  third  of 
the  time  of  the  manpower  at  a  number  of 
hospital  clinical  and  support  sites  was  spent 
In  Informaitlon  processing.  Today's  hospital 
system  is  costly  because  It  is  error-prone. 
Physician  handwriting,  according  to  Feld- 
man,>  cost  the  hospital  studied  (average 
daily  census  340)  tl3,000  more  In  money  and 
6.400  extra  working  hours  per  year  than  if 
the  orders  studied  had  been  legible.  Today's 
hospital  information  system  Is  costly  because 
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It  Is  facility  rather  than  patient  oriented 
and  data  is  duplicated  in  each  facility.  Each 
patient  encounter  at  a  different  facility  (doc- 
tor's office,  hospital,  extended  care,  school 
health,  public  health,  home  health  services, 
etc.)  results  in  an  individual  medical  record 
to  meet  the  information  requirements  of 
that  organization.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  extensive  physician  speciali- 
zation (98%  of  medical  school  graduates 
specialize')  and  population  mobility  (one  in 
five  individuals  annually  and  the  average 
family  every  seven  years  Is  estimated  to  be 
affected  °).  When  individuals  seek  care  from 
facilities  because  of  financing  for  categori- 
cal or  general  health  care  services  (veterans 
with  service  connected  and  non-service  con- 
nected health  care  problems,  group  health 
plans  which  do  not  provide  comprehensive 
services,  changes  in  the  individual's  resources 
which  change  the  individual's  eUgibUity  for 
services,  etc.) ,  there  is  further  duplication  of 
effort.  In  addition,  the  facility  oriented  med- 
ical record  is  designed  for  administrative 
rather  than  clinical  use.  Dr.  L.  L.  Weed  •  haa 
documented  the  internal  inadequacies  of  to- 
day's medical  record  for  clinical  pracUce.  He 
proposes  a  problem-oriented  chart  to  maxi- 
mize the  value  of  the  physician's  time  In 
identifying  the  patient's  problem(s) ,  devel- 
oping/implementing/evaluating  his  treat- 
ment plan,  peer  evaluation  of  treatment 
rendered,  and  education  of  medical  students, 
and  self-education. 

In  addition,  the  physician  does  not  have 
ready  access  to  studies  and  research  rele- 
vant to  the  patient's  treatment  plan  and 
his  self-education.  A  1968  study  of  Ohio 
Hospital  libraries  showed  that  only  oa»- 
fifth  had  library  staff  available  30  or  more 
hours  per  week  and  that  one-tenth  of  the 
Ubrarlans-ln-charge  had  under  graduate  or 
graduate  degrees  in  library  science.'  The  au- 
thors found  that  there  was  "a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  service  and  demand,  per- 
haps a  circular  one  in  which  each  generates 
the  other." 

The  physician  does  not  have  ready  access 
to  information  on  resources  available  lo- 
cally, regionally  or  nationally  to  uUllze  when 
selecting  the  most  cost-effective  resoiirce  to 
achieve  maximum  patient  benefit.  The  re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Health  Service  recognized  this  need 
in  Its  statement:  *  "(The  physician)  will  be 
aware  of  the  many  and  varied  social,  emo- 
tional, and  environmental  factors  that  in- 
fluence the  health  of  his  patient  and  his 
patient's  family.  He  will  either  render,  or 
direct  the  patient  to  whatever  services  best 
suit  his  needs.  His  concern  will  be  for  the 
patient  as  a  whole  and  his  relationship  with 
the  patient  must  be  a  continuing  one.  In  or- 
der to  carry  out  his  coordinating  role,  it  is 
essential  that  all  pertinent  health  informa- 
tion be  channeled  through  him,  regardless  of 
what  Institution,  agency,  or  individual  ren- 
ders the  service.  He  will  have  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  all  the  health  resources  of  the 
conununlty — social,  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative — and  will  mo- 
bilize them  for  the  patient." 

Managerial  data  for  surveillance  of  the 
populations'  health  at  facility,  community, 
regional  and  national  levels  is  necessary. 
Statistics  published  by  the  National  Cen- 
ter tar  Health  Statistics  focuses  on  the 
problems.  A  JiUy,  1969,*  and  a  May,  1970,*° 
publication  were  based  on  FT  1964  and  1966 
data  from  population  interviews,  respec- 
tively. 

Managerial  data  for  impropriate  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  available  resources 
la  critical.  The  many  commissions  on  health 
care  "  in  the  past  five  years  made  proposals 
and  statements  highlighting  the  lack  of  this 
data  and  problems  in  obtaining  needed  data. 
One  commission"  phrased  the  problem 
thusly:  "One  overall  caution:  our  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  are  necessarily 
qualified  because  of  our  inability  to  obtain 
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timely  adequate  data  on   the  medical  care 
S7Stein  from  existing  sources." 

Progress  in  the  use  of  computers  to  improve 
today's  hospital  information  system  has  been 
limited  in  acceptance  and  scope.  The  recent 
survey.'"  "The  State  of  Information  Process- 
ing in  the  Health  Care  Industry"  (conducted 
for  the  Hospital  Financial  Management  Asso- 
ciation by  Harris,  Ken,  Chermak,  and  com- 
pany) ,  indicated  that  over  half  of  all  hospital 
information  processing  applications  are  per- 
formed by  hand,  that  computers  are  gaining 
broad  acceptance  only  in  payroll,  pxcounts 
receivable,  and  patient  accounting.  The 
survey  indicated  that  the  most  frequently 
stated  complaint  was  the  lack  of  an  inte- 
grated, comprehensive  set  of  application 
packages  for  all  hospital  Information  re- 
quirements. An  earlier  survey,"  "The  Use 
of  Computers  in  Hospitals"  (conducted  by 
Hemer  and  Company  under  a  USPHS  Con- 
tract, PH  110-233),  indicated,  as  did  the 
HFMA  report,  that  approximately  half  of 
the  hospitals  use  computers. 
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BACKsaouNS  or  BOBI 
(Testerday) 

Eight  years  of  systems  studies,  research 
and  testing  conducted  by  Jolm  R.  Kilamer, 
MHA,  have  demonstrated  in  actual  psUent 
care  altuatlona  tiiat  a  comprehensive  com- 
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puter-baaed  Information  system  can  be  de- 
signed to  meet  tbe  clinical  and  managerial 
requirementa  of  the  heal^  care  field.  In 
1902,  members  of  the  medical,  nursing  and 
administrative  staff  of  a  350  bed  hospital 
(C.  T.  MUler  Hospital)  In  Saint  Paul,  Min- 
nesota began  a  research  study  of  information 
requirements  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  patient's  medical  record  Is  the  source  of 
all  data  for  the  hospital's  information  sys- 
tem. The  study  was  tranaferred  to  the  med- 
ical community  of  Lansing.  Mi<-*»ig%n  m  ig^ 
when  Mr.  Krlamer  became  Associate  Admin- 
istrator of  one  of  Lansing's  hospitals  (St. 
Lawrence  Hospital).  The  scope  of  partld- 
p&nts  expanded  with  the  Inclusion  of  liilch- 
igan  State  University  schools  of  medicine. 
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computer  science,  and  nursing  plus  two  other 
oonun unity  hospitals  and  twenty-flve  physi- 
cians In  private  practice.  In  November,  1968, 
Biomedical  CSomputer  Services,  Incorporated 
was  esbabllahed  In  Saint  Paul,  Btlnnesota  to 
continue  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  oocnputer-based 
Information  system  in  the  health  care  fleld. 
(Today) 
A  contract  is  now  in  effect  between  BCSI 
and  E.  W  Sparrow  Hospital  in  Lansing, 
Michigan  for  the  implementation  of  the 
BCSI — Health  Information  System.  In  addl- 
Iton,  BCSI  will  link  the  BCSI — HIS  In  a  pri- 
vate physician's  office  located  outside  the 
hospit«a  complex  as  the  first  step  In  the  es- 

UNSING  PROJECT,  196S-«8 
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t&bUshment    of    a    oommunity-wlde    health 
care  information  system. 

LANSINC    PaOJBCT 19SS-aS:     LANSING    PROJECT 

ACCOKFUBH ICKNTS 

1.  Developed  and  tested  computer  compati- 
ble m«dlcal  reocMTl  cd  a  nursing  station  to 
provide  source  data  for  hospital  Information 
system. 

3.  Reduced  medical  record  forms  from  130 
to  10  formats:  Registration,  History,  Physi- 
cal, Problem  List,  Progress  Notes,  Observa- 
tions, Comparative  Plow  Chart,  Doctor's  Up- 
date, Nurses'  Update,  Orders. 

3.  Redesigned  manual  systems  to  be  com- 
puter compatible  using  source  data  to  im- 
prove existing  systems. 


Admission 
list 


Discharge 
list 


Transfer 
list 


Census 
list 


Data  froni  rtfistratlon  iormat: 

Patient  name x  XXX 

Medical  record  number .  X  X                 X                 X 

Room  number X  XXX 

Admission  date X  X                  X                  X 

insuraoce  code X  X                  X                  X 

Age ..  X  X                  X                  X 

Doctor .  X  X                  X                  X 


Admission       Discharge 
list  list 


Transfer 
list 


Census 
list 


Data  from  registration  format— Continued 

.-^.i.'?!*  X  X  X  X 

Added  data: 

(Venftcalion)  .  .  x  X 

Transfer  data. x 

Patient  condition v 

Discharge  data "v 

Other ...""... ""r""""!!I  X 


Note:  Results— Existing  manual  system,  lO.S  hours/day;  IModified  manual  system,  5.7  hours/day;  Savings,  4.9  hours  day. 

LANSING  PROJECT,  1965-68 


A/R  monitoring 


Financially 
responsible 

Financially 

responsible 

party 

accept           Billed 

party 
notified 

Paid 

list 

reiact  list       list 

list 

Added  data: 

Data  tsnt  to  FKP X  XXX 

Date  verified  by  FRP X  X  X 

Dale  diachargad X  X 

Date  FRP  billed. .   X  X 

Amount  FRP  biNed X  X 

Date  FRf  paid X 

Araovnt  FRP  paid X 


Financially     Financially 
responsible    responsible 

party  parly 

notified  accept;  Billed  Paid 

A  R  monitoring  list  reject  list       list  list 

Data  from  registration  format: 

Patientname X  XXX 

Medical  record  No X  XXX 

Room  No      X  XXX 

Admission  date X  XXX 

Insurancecod* X  X  X  X 

*!• X  X  X  X 

Doctor X  X  X  X 

Service X  X  X  X 


Note:  Results  Khieved  in  10  months: 


Existing 


Modified 


Report  frequency..        Annual 

Hue  Cross  A/R  outstanding...  {700,000, 60  to  120  day  account-. 


Dailv. 

{200,000. 30  to  60  day  account 


Lansiko    PaoJKCT — 1958-68 
4.  With  comparative  studies  of  the  pilot 

station  operation  accomplished  by  Conunu- 

nlty  Systems  Poundatlon: 
Confirmed  other  study  results  that  head 

nurse  spent  more  than   60  percent  of  her 

time  in  paper  work; 

Reduced  nursing  paper  work  30  percent: 
Eliminated  nurse  aides: 
Reduced  use  of  orderlies;  and 
Increased  RN-LPN  time  with  patients. 


b. 

3. 

a. 
b. 
c. 


Inc., 


BlOMXDICAL  CoicpDm  Sxxvicxs, 
Appucations   LmuBT 

MAJOa     CLASainCATION,     CLASmnCATION, 
BtTBCUlSSinCATION 

I.  Source  Data  Applications: 
Major  Record  Application: 
1.    History. 
3.    Physical. 

3.  Problem  list. 

4.  Progress  notes. 

6.  Doctor  Update 
a.  Nurses  Update. 

7.  Observations. 

8.  Comparative  flow  chart. 

9.  Orders. 

10.  Registration. 
Registration. 

Master  population  file. 
Adra.  Dtscb.  T^ans.  Census. 
1.  Admission  list: 
a.   inpatient. 


Outpatient. 

Census: 

Station. 

Total. 

Accumulative. 
3.  Transfer  list: 
a.    Physician. 

Patient. 

Administrative. 
Discharge  list: 

Inpatient. 

Outpatient. 
Scheduling, 
n.  Ancillary  systems : 
Laboratory : 
1.    Updates. 
3.    Exam    library. 
3.  Dept.  worksheets. 
Pharmacy: 
1.  Dept.  worksheets, 
a.    Formulary. 
3.    Library. 
Cardlo    pulmonairy : 
1.    EKO. 
3.  Pulmonary  Function. 

3.  Shock  monitoring. 

4.  Library. 

D.  Dietary: 

1.  Food  Production. 
3.  Rectpes. 

3.  Dietetics. 

4.  Menu  Cycle. 

E.  Radiology: 
1.  Updates. 


2.  Exam  Library. 

3.  Test  Library. 

4.  Departmental  System. 
F.  Social  Service : 

1.  Internal. 
a.  External. 
3.  Departmental  System. 

0.  Physical  Therapy: 

1.  Treatment  Library. 

2.  Updates. 

3.  Departmental  System. 
H.  Occupational  Therapy: 

1.  Therapeutics  Library. 

2.  Divisional  Library. 

3.  Updates. 

4.  Departmental  System. 

I.  Electroencephalography: 

1.  Treatment  Library. 

2.  Updates. 

3.  Departmental  System. 
nx.  General  Service  Systems: 

A.  Hoxisekeeplng : 
1.  Bed  Preparation, 
a.  General. 

B.  Laundry: 
1.  Patient. 
a.  SUtlon. 

3.  Department. 

4.  General. 

C  Maintenance: 
1.  Preventive, 
a.  General. 
D.  Engineering: 
1.  Preventive. 
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a.  General. 

IV.  Administrative  Service  Systems: 

A.  Administration: 

1.  Policy. 

2.  General  Objectives. 

3.  Departmental  Objectives. 

4.  Public  Relations. 

5.  Administrative  Reports  &  Statistics. 

6.  Financial  Budgeting. 

7.  Physicians'  nies. 

B.  Business  Office: 

1.  General  Journal  Accounting, 
a.  Financial  Reports. 
a.  Accounts  Receivable. 

3.  Accounts  Payable. 

4.  Payroll.  » 

C.  Materials  Management: 
1.  Purchasing. 

a.  General. 

b.  Departmental. 
1)  Dietary 

3)  Pharmaceuticals 

c.  Products  Analysis  &  Standikrdlzation. 
a.  Inventory. 

a.  General. 

b.  Departmental. 
1)  Central  Supply. 

D.  Personel: 

I.  Recruiting  Screening. 
Recruiting  &  Hiring. 

2  Health  Service. 

3.  Staffing. 

a.  General. 

b.  Depeu^mental. 

c.  Scheduling. 

d.  Manning  Tables. 

4.  Position  Control. 

a.  Personnel  Budgeting. 

5.  Termination  Processing. 

e.  Wage  &  Salary, 
a.  Point  Curve. 

7.  Employee  Policy, 
a.  Contracts. 

8.  Procedures. 

9.  Job  Descriptions, 
a.  Point  Systems. 

10.  Job  Analysis. 

II.  Employee  Relations. 
13.  Inservice  Education. 

a.  Orientation  Employee. 

b.  Orientation  Professional. 

c.  Formal  Education,  Employee. 

d.  Patient  Education. 
1)  General. 

3)  Clinical. 

E.  Communications: 
1.  Messenger  Service. 
3.  Internal. 

3.  External. 

F.  Medical  Statistical  System: 

1.  Disease  Index. 

2.  Operation  Index. 

3.  Physician  Index. 

4.  Patient  Service. 

a.  Admission  Stat. 

b.  Service  Stat. 


UNrvsisFTT  OP  Minnesota, 
JIf <nneapo2ts,  Minn.,  February  26,  1971. 

Hon.  DoNAU)  PsAsn:  We  at  the  Division 
of  Health  Computer  Sciences,  University  of 
Minnesota,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
powerful  computer  analysis  tool  we  refer  to 
as  Geostatlstlcad  Mapping.  We  have  developed 
this  at  the  initial  request  and  support  of  the 
Vision  and  Visual  Science  Manpower  Survey, 
partially  supported  by  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute. 

It  is  nearlng  completion  and  will  include 
the  48  contiguous  states  of  the  continental 
United  States  on  a  reglon-by-region,  state- 
by-state,  county-by-county  basis.  Since  its 
initial  inception  as  a  research  and  analy^s 
tool,  we  have  extended  the  data  base  to  in- 
clude many  health -related  paranMters  specif- 
ically for  Minnesota. 

This  effort  is  directed  toward  analysis  sup- 
port for  the  Vital  Statistics  Section  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Health  Department. 

Once  the  initial  analysis  programs  are  com- 
pleted, any  geographical  data  base  may  be 
established   for  the   system.    Currently,    we 
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have  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  1960  data  on 
a  national  level.  These  have  been  corrected 
by  mathematical  algorithms  to  adjust  for 
subsequent  years,  for  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
For  example,  there  are  adjustment  factors 
in  the  programs  to  present  the  papulation 
distribution  in  Minnesota  for  1968.  We  are 
c\irrently  preparing  to  update  the  population 
data  base  to  include  the  1970  US.  Census 
Bureau  population  data  base. 

The  purposes  behind  the  development  of 
this  analytical  tool  were:  (1)  to  assess  health 
care  needs  based  on  a  geographical  setting; 
and  (3)  to  assess  health  care  manpower  based 
on  a  geographical  setting. 

The  project  began  by  attempting  to  iden- 
tify geographically  the  location  of  ophthal- 
mologists, optometrists,  eye-ear-nose-throat 
specialists,  and  their  relationship  to  the  pop- 
ulation density  and  Incidence  of  blindness. 
We  next  expanded  this  data  base  to  Identify 
population  rates  for  causes  of  death  recorded 
on  death  certificates  at  the  Minnesota  State 
Health  Department.  This  death  certificate 
data  base  Is  on  a  year-by-year  and  county- 
by-county  basis.  Next,  It  was  expanded  to  por- 
tray geographically  the  distributions  of  li- 
censed nursing  homes,  general  hospitals,  and 
specialized  hospitals  (such  as  mental  institu- 
tions, tuberculosis  sanltorlums,  etc.)  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  population 
density.  We  are  ciurently  promoting  the  use 
of  this  analytical  tool  in  assessing  the  dis- 
tribution and  effectiveness  of  emergency  am- 
bulance service  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
There  are  numerous  possible  applications  of 
this  geostatistlcal  mailing  analysis  just 
within  the  area  of  ambulance  service  alone. 
For  example,  there  are  approximately  100,000 
calls  for  ambulances  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota per  year.  One  question  this  mapping 
analytical  tool  could  contribute  an  answer 
to  is,  "Are  the  an^ulanoes  distributed  effec- 
tively within  the  geographical  clusters  from 
which  most  calls  occur  over  a  period  of  time?" 

Once  these  data  bases  are  established,  the 
user  of  the  geostatistlcal  system  can  inter- 
rogate the  computer  on  hundreds  of  different 
combinations  of  variables.  Fc«'  exan^e,  the 
group  of  56-75-year-cdd  males  with  primary 
cause  of  death  listed  as  stomach  cancer  on  a 
county-by-county  distribution  overlay  can 
be  interrogated  and  dl^layed.  The  computer 
then  generates  this  combination  of  data  in 
minutes,  and  the  combination  Is  plotted  out 
by  the  computer  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

We  at  the  Division  of  Health  Computer 
Sciences  are  proud  of  this  analytical  tool. 
It  represents  a  high  degree  of  the  state  of 
the  art  and  certainly  represents  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  tools  for  obtaining  a 
meaningful  analysis  of  health  care  needs 
and  health  care  delivery.  It  not  only  supple- 
ments voluminous  tables,  but  often  super- 
sedes their  informative  value  by  displaying 
more  succinctly  what  tables  are  unable  to 
display. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Fraser,  for  expressing 
an  interest  in  our  capabilities  and  ongoing 
contribution  to  health  care  need  and  health 
care  delivery  analysis,  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  of  considerable  additional  interest  to  your 
colleagues  in  Washington. 
QSspectfully, 
/  Brucx  a.  Bosaas, 

Assistant  Director. 


CHAIRMAN  TRAIN  EVALUATES  OUR 
PROGRESS  TOWARD  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ENHANCEMENT 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DSLAWAXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Russel  E.  Train.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Enviroimental  Quality,  gave 
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an  Important  address  recoitly  on  the 
progress  we  have  been  maKIng  toward 
the  enhancement  of  our  environment. 
The  address  was  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  State  University  of  New 
Yoi^,  Stony  Brook. 

As  I  believe  Chairman  Train's  remarks 
merit  the  attention  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RXMAUU  BT  TGB  HOMOSABLX  RUSSKLL  E.  TSAUf 

I  welcome  the  opi>ortunlty  to  participate  In 
this  Important  occasion.  For  you.  It  Is  a 
time  of  beginning,  a  time  for  the  setting  of 
goals,  for  the  making  of  choices.  For  those  of 
us  who  graduated  some  years  ago,  it  is  an 
opp<»tunlty  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  world 
around  us,  hopttvilj  to  find  some  fresh  per- 
spectives. We  certainly  need  them  I 

It  Is  a  very  special  pleasure  for  anyone 
dedicated  to  environmental  concerns  to  be 
Invited  to  this  particular  caii4>us  at  Stony 
Brocdc.  Not  only  la  this  the  leading  graduate 
center  of  the  largest  State  university  in  the 
country,  but  you  have  here  a  very  strong  en- 
vironmental studies  program — Including 
among  others  the  graduate  program  In  Ecol- 
ogy and  Evolution  under  Dr.  Slobodkln  and 
the  Marine  Sciences  Research  Center  under 
Dr.  Squires. 

Stony  Brook  is  also  the  home  of  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  the  environmentaJ  liti- 
gating groups — the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund.  Many  of  your  faculty  serve  on  its 
panels  of  experts.  Its  outstanding  work  on 
pesticides  and  more  recent  work  on  Corps  of 
Engineers  projects  such  as  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  has  underscored  the  message  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
our  CotincU:  government  decision-making 
must  be  reformed  to  think — and  act — envir- 
onmentally. 

Last  year  when  I  was  talUng  at  Com- 
mencements, I  tried  to  say  something  about 
what  this  thing  called  "environment"  la  all 
about. 

I  said  then,  "If  we  think  of  the  concern 
for  environment  as  being  somehow  a  special 
interest  kind  of  thing,  we  miss  the  whcde 
point.  It  is  about  the  whcdeness  of  life,  the 
totality  of  the  environment,  the  city  as  well 
as  the  country,  creating  as  well  as  preserving, 
the  interrelationship  of  you  and  me  and  all 
around  us.  .  .  .  We  are  talking  about  the 
future  at  man  .  .  .  that's  what  gives  en- 
vironment as  an  issue  such  a  high  priority 
and  such  a  special  urgency." 

The  environment  as  an  issue  gives  a  new 
perspective  to  some  of  the  questions  I  am  cer- 
tain you  have  been  asking  about  the  quality 
of  life  In  America : 

How  can  we  make  sure  our  production  is  - 
not  at  the  expense  of  our  environment? 

Are  we  the  slave  of  the  next  step  of  our 
technology  toward  greater  speed,  bigger  tank- 
ers, and  more  mammoth  strip  mining — or 
can  we  set  tasks  for  new  technology  to  serve 
which  better  serve  human  goals? 

How  can  we  direct  our  use  of  our  land  so 
as  to  enhance  our  opportiuiltles  for  room  to 
breathe,  for  beauty,  for  recreation  and  for 
enjoyment  of  the  daily  environment  in  which 
we  work  amd  raise  our  families? 

I  am  not  going  to  turn  this  short  tailk  into 
one  more  dreary  recitation  of  environmental 
problems.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar 
enough  with  them.  They  are  numerous.  They 
are  very  real,  and  they  are  very  Important. 
It  Is  essential  that  we  move  forcefully  In 
dealing  with  them.  The  President  recognised 
this  fact  In  his  message  to  Congress  last 
August  transmitting  our  first  annual  Report 
on  Environmental  Quality.  At  that  time 
he  said:  "Unless  we  arrest  the  depredations 
that  have  been  Inflicted  so  carelessly  on  our 
natural  systems — which  exist  In  an  Intricate 
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set  of  baUnces — we  face  the  proepect  of 
ecological  disaster." 

The  Important  fact  now  In  June  1971  Is 
that  we  are  moving  ahead  on  a  wide  front  to 
prevent  such  a  disaster.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  are  satisfied — or  ever  should  be.  Much 
more  will  need  to  be  done  as  our  knowledge 
and  our  capacity  to  undertake  effective  pro- 
grams Improve.  To  some,  the  public  effort 
will  always  seem  Inadequate.  To  others,  who 
recall  the  state  of  public  and  private  Indiffer- 
ence only  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  extent 
of  present  efforts  Is  highly  encouraging — In- 
deed, even  remarkable. 

And.  I  repeat,  we  are  making  progress. 

Preliminary  data  Indicate  that  in  many  of 
our  urban  centers,  levels  of  major  air  pollu- 
tants are  going  down.  Levels  of  both  carbon 
monoxide  and  sulfur  oxides  are  getting  lower 
In  these  cities — and  It  Is  In  our  cities  where 
we  must  meet  some  of  our  moat  critical  en- 
vironmental tests.  Likewise,  total  emissions 
from  automobiles  are  going  down.  Levels  of 
lead  from  automobiles  have  been  Increasing, 
but  exercise  of  the  regulatory  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  new  Clean  Air  Act  should  re- 
verse  this  trend. 

So  much  needs  to  be  done,  however,  that  I 
cite  such  evidence  of  progress  with  soma 
hesitancy.  Other  levels  of  pollutants  con- 
tinue to  rise,  and  complacency  Is  the  last 
thing  we  need  In  the  flght  for  a  decent  en- 
vironment. And  the  flght  has  Just  begun. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant that  we  do  not  see  the  problems  as 
hopeless  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  see 
them — as  difficult  and  complex  and  frustrat- 
ing as  they  usually  are — as  susceptible  to 
solution  through  rational,  determined  public 
action. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  over  the  Im- 
mediate past  that  gives  rise  to  cautious 
optimism. 

Plrst — and  I  think  most  Important  of  all — 
we  have  an  aroused,  active  and  Increasingly 
well -Informed  cltleenry.  All  over  the  United 
States,  problems  of  pollution,  of  open  space, 
of  highway  loostlons.  of  wetland  protection, 
of  supersonic  aircraft — to  name  but  a  few 
Issues — attract  an  alert,  highly  vocal  public 
constituency.  The  media  have  responded  to 
and  have  helped  contribute  to  this  wide- 
spread public  concern  and  Interest.  There  la 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  whatsover  that  an 
alert  citizenry  Is  the  absolute  prerequisite  to 
effective  environmental  improvement. 
Throughout  the  country,  the  results  of  en- 
vironmental action  by  citizen  groups  are 
dramatically    evident. 

Secondly,  and  related  to  the  first  point,  la 
the  fact  that  our  educational  system  at  mil 
level!  Is  Increasingly  providing  Improved  un- 
derstanding of  environmental  relationships 
as  a  regular  put  of  the  curriculum.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done  on  this  score  but  Im- 
pressive beginnings  are  being  made.  This  de- 
velopment has  tremendous  long-range  sig- 
nificance. In  terms  of  public  understanding 
of  man's  relationship  to  his  environment. 
THIS  understanding  Is  coming  to  our  society 
today  painfully  and  In  fragmented  fashion. 
Hopefully,  recognition  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  all  life  will  come  as  almost  second  na- 
ture to  future  generations.  We  need  to  de- 
velop a  kind  of  "envlroiunental  literacy." 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  created  new 
institutional  arrangements  to  dead  more  ef- 
fectively with  environmental  policy  and  im- 
plementation. The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  enacted  last  year  requires  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  all  of  their  programs  and 
activities  to  take  environmental  facton  Uito 
account  and,  as  part  of  this  responslbnlty, 
to  develop  a  formal.  Interdisciplinary  envi- 
ronmental Impact  analysis  which  must  be 
submitted  to  other  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies for  comment,  which  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  Envlronntental 
Quality  for  review — all  well  before  final  ac- 
tion la  t«ken.  With  all  of  the  imperfections  of 
compliance  during  these  first  months,  this 
new  requirement  la  bringing  about  a  quiet 
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revolution  in  the  way  our  bureaucracy  deals 
with  problems. 

I  strongly  reconunend  that  all  levels  of 
government.  State  and  local,  should  adopt 
similar  procedures.  Indeed,  I  would  urge  that 
members  of  Industry  also  adopt  procedures 
to  Insure  that  environmental  Impacts  of  thelr 
actlons  are  Identified  aiul  considered.  Such 
a  policy  could  be  particularly  significant  In 
the  Insurance  and  banking  Industries  where 
the  flow  of  Investment  should  be  subject  to 
analysis  In  terms  of  Its  Implications  for  en- 
vironmental qtiallty. 

The  National  Bnvlroiuxiental  Policy  Act 
also  established  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  my  own  group,  about  18  months 
eigo  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  Council  provides  constant  overview — 
within  the  limits  of  a  relatively  sinaU  staff — 
of  the  environmental  performanoe  of  all 
Federal  agencies.  It  likewise  frrorldes  direct 
coordination  In  the  administration  of  en- 
vironmental programs  when  responsibility 
cuts  across  several  agencies  as  In  the  case 
of  offshore  oil  spills  Involving  both  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  It  Is  characteristic  of  our  In- 
creasingly complex  society  that  programs 
and  problems  tend  to  cut  across  the  tradi- 
tional boundaries  of  our  administrative 
agencies.  The  coordinatlve  nuu:hlnery  pro- 
vided by  our  Council  constitutes  a  vital  new 
experiment  In  effective  public  administra- 
tion. 

The  Council  advises  the  President  on  en- 
vironmental policy.  Two  specific  examples  of 
such  policy  Involvement  have  been  the  Pres- 
ident's landmark  action  terminating  further 
construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and,  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale,  the  development 
of  the  President's  1971  environmental  legis- 
lative program.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about 
the  latter. 

The  other  main  new  Federal  Institution  Is 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  estab- 
lished by  the  President  as  of  the  end  of  last 
year,  which  brings  together  under  single 
leadership  the  primary  environmental  pollu- 
tion responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  involving  the  water  pollution  pro- 
gram, solid  waste  management,  pesticides 
regulation  and  radiation  standard  setting. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  most  significant  aspects  of  the  EPA  re- 
organization was  the  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  separate  responsibility  for  standard 
setting  In  the  public  mterest  from  responsi- 
bility for  development  programs.  Thus,  re- 
sponsibility for  standard  setting  In  the  field 
of  pesticides  was  transferred  to  EPA  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  Its  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  Increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber.  Likewise,  responsi- 
bility for  radiation  standard  setting  as  it 
affects  community  levels  was  transferred  to 
EPA  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Already.  EPA  Is  giving  strong  direction  to  our 
pollution  clean-up  programs.  It  has  provided 
a  dramatic  example  to  other  nations  no« 
moving  to  Improve  their  organization  for 
effective  environmental  management. 

The  emergence  of  the  environment  Issue 
world-wide  Is,  indeed,  another  Important  In- 
dicator of  environmental  progress.  Tou  and 
I  know  that  environmental  problems  observe 
no  political  boundaries — here  In  the  United 
States  or  among  nations.  Indeed,  many  of 
our  problems  are  global  In  nature,  as  Is  the 
case  with  pollution  of  the  seas.  As  the  Pres- 
ident said  In  bis  message  to  Congress  on  a 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  1070's:  "We  know  that 
we  must  act  as  one  world  In  restoring  the 
world's  environment,  before  pollution  of  the 
seas  and  skies  overwhelms  every  nation." 

Public  concern  over  environment  Is  rapid- 
ly growing  abroad,  and  this  concern  Is  the 
svirest  guarantee  of  action  and  cooperation 
on  our  common  problems.  Great  Britain  has 
brought  about  a  major  reorganization  of 
governmental  functions,  establlahing  a  new 
Ministry  for  Environment  under  a  Secretary 
of  State.  This  new  Ministry  brings  together 
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pollution  control,  transportation  pibllcy. 
hoiistng.  and  land  use  planning  under  single 
direction.  Canada.  France,  and  Germany 
have  created  new  Integrated  Cabinet  respon- 
sibilities for  the  environment.  Japan  has 
created  a  new  Environmental  Agency  which 
comes  Into  being  July  1.  Various  Interna- 
tional organizations,  Including  the  United 
Nations  Itself,  are  giving  priority  attention  to 
environmental  problems  and  the  United 
States  Is  working  Intensively  with  all  of  these 
agendee.  I  t>elleve  that  International  coop- 
eration for  environmental  Improvement  pwo- 
vides  a  major  opportunity  for  positive  leader- 
ship and  Initiative  by  the  United  States. 

I  have  met  this  past  week  In  Washington 
with  a  ministerial  delegation  from  Japan, 
specifically  to  develop  closer  cooperation  on 
environmental  problems,  following  my  own 
meeting  in  Tokyo  last  October  with  Prime 
Minister  Sato. 

Next  week  we  meet  with  a  Cabinet-level 
Canadian  delegation  on  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  Great  Lakes  pollution.  I  cite  these 
simply  as  examples  of  the  Increasing  tempo 
of  International  cooperation  In  the  environ- 
mental field. 

A  further  reason  for  my  cautious  optimism 
18  that  strengthening  our  environmental  con- 
trol laws  has  become  a  priority  objective  of 
this  Administration.  Tough  new  air  quality 
regiilatlons  have  recently  been  Issued  by  EPA 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  last 
year.  In  the  field  of  water  quality,  a  permit 
program  under  the  1899  Refuse  Act  has  been 
launched  and  all  dischargers  Into  the  waters 
of  the  United  States  are  being  required  to 
secure  a  permit  conditioned  on  their  meet- 
ing water  quality  standards. 

We  now  have  before  the  Congress  the  bcdd- 
est.  meet  far-reaching  set  of  environment 
proposals  ever  sent  up  by  any  President.  In 
addition  to  the  overhauling  of  our  water 
qtiallty  and  pesticide  laws,  we  are  seeking 
authority  In  new  areas  to  control  toxic  sub- 
stances, noise  pollution,  and  ocean  dumping. 
We  have  precedent-making  new  propoeals  to 
put  the  power  of  our  market  economy  to 
work  at  cleaning  up  our  air  by  a  charge  on 
svUfur  oxide  enUsslons.  We  have  the  broadest 
range  of  propoeals  for  better  land  use  ever 
put  before  Congress,  Including  a  compre- 
hensive national  land  use  policy,  a  power 
plant  siting  proposal,  strip  mining  regula- 
tion and  a  new  parks  to  the  people  program. 

In  short,  we  have  moved  the  Executive 
Branch  as  it  has  never  been  moved  before  to 
serve  the  goal  of  environmental  quality.  I 
am  not  sure  this  message  Is  getting  through 
but  part  of  the  reason  Is  healthy:  It  Is  Just 
no  longer  newsworthy  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  strong  medicine  for  the  environ- 
ment or  that  prosecutions  for  pollution  are 
multiplying  dally.  But  newsworthy  or  not. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  we  mean  business, 
that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for  some 
basic  breakthroughs  and  that  strong  public 
support  now  will  pay  large  dividends. 

I  would  like  to  say  why  the  environment  is. 
tierhaps  more  than  you  can  realize  now. 
your  program.  Basically  our  goal  Is  to  take  a 
longer,  more  Interdependent  view  of  our 
actions — In  a  word,  to  act  more  like  wise 
trustees  of  finite  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. You  are  the  generation  who  will  have 
to  make  this  new  attitude  a  way  of  life.  Your 
youth,  your  probable  longevity,  your  pros- 
pects for  greater  leisure,  your  consumption 
habits  will  make  you  feel  that  you  come  face 
to  face  with  unresolved  environmental  prob- 
lems every  time  you  turn  around.  My  mes- 
sage to  you  Is  that  there  Is  a  silver  lining  to 
this  responsibility — and  It  tj  a  responsibility. 

For  one  thing  the  environment  as  an  Issue 
adds  Interest  and  relevance  to  all  your  learn- 
ing: understood  as  the  total  quality  of  life 
and  not  merely  pollution  or  a  need  for  plan- 
ning, concern  for  the  environment  adds  new 
Insight  to  all  education. 

For  another  thing,  environment  programs 
and  needs  are  going  to  create  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting new  Jobs  that  didn't  exist  two  years 
ago.  And  the  needs  for  new  technology  will 
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not  only  create  new  jobs  but  In  due  course 
create  new  markets  for  our  Industry  here 
and  abroad. 

I  sometimes  hear  It  suggested  that  yoving 
people  are  antl- bind n ess,  that  Americans 
generally  are  becoming  anti-technology.  I 
hope  this  is  wrong  for  several  reasons.  We 
need  a  strong  and  dynamic  economy  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty, 
of  urban  decay,  if  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  spiralling  needs  for  better  housing,  for 
mass  transportation,  for  better  delivery  of 
health  services,  and  for  Jobs — cuntHig  other 
major  national  needs.  We  very  definitely 
need  technology  for  solving  most  of  those 
problems.  Most  importantly,  we  need  Im- 
proved technology  to  help  protect  the  quality 
of  the  environment — pkartlcularly  in  su<di 
areas  as  the  development  of  clean  energy 
sources,  recycling,  and  the  better  manage- 
ment of  wastes  generally. 

Fortunately,  I  don't  really  believe  that 
Americans  have  become  anti-business  or  anti- 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  believe 
that  our  generation — (and  please  note  that 
I  say  OUT  generation) — is  increasingly  skepti- 
cal about  the  purposes  to  which  business  and 
technology  often  seem  to  be  directed.  Ttkere 
Is  a  growing  unwilllngneas  to  accept  tech- 
nology Just  for  the  sake  of  technology — or 
business  Just  for  the  sake  of  business — or 
quantitative  growth  for  its  own  sake  alone. 
We  want  to  know  that  a  particular  technol- 
ogy Is  serving  real  human  needs,  that  It  Is 
contributing  to  human  well-being.  We  also 
need  to  know  the  social  costs  of  given  tech- 
nologies so  that  their  worth  can  be  fairly 
assessed.  We  need  assurance  that  our  eco- 
nomic efforts  are  not  simply  directed  to  the 
end  of  quantitative  production  but  to  the 
greater  goal  of  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our 
people.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  on  sudt 
terms  our  economy  would  have  little  difficulty 
In  enlisting  the  vital  energies  of  our  society. 
None  of  us  want  to  be  part  of  a  mindless 
machine. 

Thus,  we  need  to  develop  a  clearer  sense 
of  purpose  in  our  life  as  a  nation  and  In 
our  lives  as  Individuals.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  greatest  challenge  we  have  in  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  challenge  shared  by  Industry, 
our  schools,  and  our  youth — Indeed,  by  all 
segments  of  our  society.  Government  must 
provide  Increased  leadership  In  the  setting 
of  priorities  and  In  the  articulation  of  our 
golds  as  a  people.  Industry  must  demonstrate 
In  creative  fashion  Its  real  contribution  to 
the  quality  of  life.  Businesses  that  fall  to 
do  this  are  going  to  be  left  behind.  I  pre- 
dict that  "quality  of  life"  is  going  to  be  the 
major  growth  Industry  for  the  rest  of  this 
century. 

The  single  most  Important  element  in  this 
entire  process  will  be  your  Involvement  and 
the  Influences  you  bring  to  bear  on  the 
choices  that  must  be  made.  At  no  time  In 
history  have  man's  problems  seemed  so  over- 
whelming. But  at  no  time  In  history  have 
we  had  such  an  opportunity  for  responsible 
and  creative  participation  and  development. 

The  environment  as  an  issue  and  as  a 
concern  cuts  across  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
life  as  a  people — the  life  of  our  limer  cities 
as  well  as  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  most  real  sense.  It  Involves  the 
condition  of  man  now  and  in  the  future.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  all  elements  of 
our  society  and  all  peoples  of  the  world  to 
work  together  for  a  oonunon  goaJ— the  sur- 
vival of  man  in  a  world  worth  living  in. 

Welcome  to  the  task! 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  POOR  OLD  BRAND  X 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Misaoxnii 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  strongest  attacks  upon  small  busi- 
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ness  Is  made  in  the  advertising  industry 
by  the  promotion  of  brand  names  and 
the  disparagement  of  "brand  X." 

As  the  following  report  of  action  taken 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
Indicate,  frequently  in  the  tests  we  are 
shown,  the  advertisers  arrange  to  rig 
their  demonstrations  because  despite  the 
size  of  the  organization  and  the  size  of 
the  public  relations  budget — and  in 
many  cases  the  higher  prices  they 
charge — they  still  cannot  be  certain  that 
their  products  will  outperform  those  of 
the  small  businessman,  wiio  may  be 
spending  his  money  and  time  on  im- 
proving his  product  rather  than  on  sim- 
ply improving  his  advertising.  ThB  ar- 
ticles follow: 

Nrw  Hops  Foa  Poos  Old  Bsand  X 
(By  Carole  Shlfrln) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  moved  yes- 
terday to  give  "Brand  X"  a  better  image. 

The  agency  accused  the  maker  of  Easy-OS 
Window  Cleaner.  Easy-On  Speed  Starch, 
Aerowax  floor  wax,  and  Black  Flag  Ant  and 
Roach  Killer,  of  unfairly  making  Its  com- 
petitors' products  look  bad  by  rigging  dem- 
onstrations In  Its  television  advertising. 

Specifically,  the  TTC  charged  that  in  com- 
mercials for : 

Black  Flag  Ant  and  Roach  KUler  with 
Baygon  a  type  of  rocusb  known  to  have  de- 
veloped a  resistance  to  the  active  ingredient 
In  the  competitive  product  was  used.  Thus, 
the  roaches  sprayed  with  It  dldnt  die,  but 
roaches  sprayed  with  Black  nag  did; 

Easy-Off  Window  Cleaner  "tbe  directions 
for  using  the  'leading  brand'"  It  la  being 
compared  with  were  not  foUowed  so  that 
spots  and  streaks  formed; 

Aerowax  floor  wax.  the  product  Is  compared 
with  "another  leading  wax,"  which  Is  really  a 
cleaning  wax,  and  they  were  not  used  in  their 
Intended  manner; 

Easy-On  Speed  Starch,  one  side  of  a  white 
shirt  sprayed  with  a  leading  competitor  la 
scorched  by  a  hot  iron  placed  on  It  whereas 
the  side  sprayed  with  Easy-On  Isn't,  but  no 
scorching  would  have  taken  place  If  the 
shirts  had  been  ironed  In  the  normal  and 
customary  manner. 

The  proposed  complaint  against  the  man- 
ufacturer of  these  products,  American  Home 
Products,  Inc.,  and  Its  advertising  agency, 
Cunningham  St.  Walsh,  Inc.,  alleges  that  the 
challenged  TV  commercials  do  not  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  four  products,  as 
claimed  in  the  ads,  because  of  the  decep- 
tions used. 

Besldss  seeking  to  halt  the  alleged  decep- 
tive advertising  practices,  the  FTC  said  that 
if  the  facts  In  the  case  as  It  Is  developed  con- 
vince them  that  a  cease-and-desist  order 
would  be  "Inadequate  to  fully  protect  the 
consuming  public  or  competitors,"  other  re- 
lief may  later  be  sought. 

This  could  Include,  the  commission  said,  a 
requirement  that  the  company  prepare  and 
run  ads  for  those  products — "which  demon- 
strate what  results  wUl  be  obtained  when 
the  demonstrations  .  .  .  are  conducted  and 
presented  In  a  fair,  accurate  and  nondeoep- 
tlve  manner." 

Robert  Pltovsky,  director  of  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  admitted  the 
remedy  would  be  a  "little  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary," but  he  noted  the  ads  were  also  a 
little  more  unusual  than  the  "typical  exag- 
geration" ads.  where  a  product's  qualities  are 
Inflated. 
In  some  cases,  the  general  public  will  know 
what  "Brand  X"  Is  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  products  available,  he  said,  and 
It  would  be  unfairly  disparaged  by  a  decep- 
tive  demonstration. 

In  a  fair  demonstration,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  a  superior  product,  he  noted. 

A  spokesman  for  the  company  said  they 
have  been  engaged  In  discussions  with  the 
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FTC  for  more  than  a  year  (an  earlier  com- 
plaint was  Issued  against  Buy-Off)  "to  re- 
solve the  Issues  which  the  proposed  com- 
plaint raises." 

MOSTLY  CAimm,  rr  skkms 

The  Federal  Tr£de  Commission  yesterday 
accused  the  makers  of  "Vlvarln,"  a  stimu- 
lant tablet,  of  making  false  claims  and  not 
teUing  the  consumer  that  the  prfjnary  in- 
gredient  Is  caffeine. 

The  agency  charged  that  contrary  to  the 
product's  advertising,  Vlvarln  "will  not  make 
one  more  exciting  and  attractive,  improve 
one's  personality,  marriage  and  sex  life,  and 
will  not  solve  marital  and  other  personal 
problems." 

The  ads  are  also  misleading  because  they 
do  not  dlclose  that  Vlvarln's  primary  active 
Ingredient  Is  caffeine,  and  that  one  Vlvarln 
tablet  contains  the  equivalent  of  two  cups 
of  coffee,  the  FTC  contended. 

The  descriptions  of  Vlvarln  as  "new"  are 
also  misleading,  the  FTC  said,  since  caffeine 
has  been  widely  avaUable  in  many  forms,  in- 
cluding tablets  and  coffee. 

The  FTC  Is  asking  the  manufacturer,  J.  B. 
Williams  Company,  Inc.,  and  its  advertising 
agencies,  Parkson  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
and  Delia  FSmlna,  Travisantx)  It  Partners, 
Inc.,  to  halt  the  alleged  advertising. 

James  H.  Fltxgerald,  vice  president  of  J.  B. 
Williams,  said  the  company  couldn't  com- 
ment on  the  specific  charges  of  the  FTC 
complaint,  but  said  Vlvarln  "is  safe,  effec- 
tive mUd  stimulant  aiul  we  believe  It's  been 
advertised  as  such." 


WEST  GERMANY'S  BID  FOR  U.S. 
DOIXARS  AND  GI'S 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVXS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  UJB. 
Treasury  Depcutment  offers  a  premium 
price  to  the  Oerman  bundesbank  to  ball 
out  n.S.  paper  money,  our  State  Depart- 
ment finds  that  WUly  Brandt's  West 
Oerman  Government  wants  a  discount 
on  the  cost  of  hiring  UJS.  soldiers  to  de- 
fend Germany. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  nation  permitting 
its  currency  to  become  so  devalued  that 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  to  recover  its 
surplus  paper  money  it  is  offering  to  sub- 
stitute government  securities,  bearing  an 
interest  paying  bonus.  But  then  who  ever 
heard  of  a  country  drafting  Its  young 
men  to  serve  as  occupation  troops  to  pro- 
tect a  former  enemy  26  years  after  a  war 
Is  over  so  that  the  occupied  coimtry 
would  be  relieved  of  the  manpower  bur- 
den In  drafting  its  young  max  who  are 
needed  in  the  Industry  and  economic 
progress  of  that  nation. 

Now  the  West  German  Social  Demo- 
crats, not  even  satisfied  that  we  con- 
script our  young  men  as  their  mercenary 
soldiers,  want  a  reduction  in  the  price 
they  pay  for  their  national  security. 
Seemingly,  since  the  UJS.  troops  are  not 
in  Germany  because  of  any  concern  over 
the  German  xteofie,  but  rather  the  prox- 
imity to  the  Middle  East,  some  observors 
feel  that  Herr  Brandt  may  be  able  to  get 
the  United  States  to  pay  Germany  to 
allow  UJS.  troops  to  use  his  country  as  a 
staging  ground. 

It  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  ac- 
cidental that  the  Social  Democrats  de- 
valued the  U.S.  dollar,  nor  that  they  now 
want  to  hire  our  drafted  soldiers  at  a  de- 
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llberately  devalued  rate.  Decisions  must 
have  been  made  at  high  level. 

The  dollar  has  deteriorated  to  auch  a 
low  statxis  that  our  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  has  appar- 
ently found  it  necessary  according  to  re- 
ports to  ask  West  Germany  for  an  inter- 
est-free loan. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  history  books  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  us  were  present 
during  the  World  War  n  hostilities, 
many  would  be  hesitant  to  say  who  won 
World  War  n. 

I  insert  related  newscllppings  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 
(Prom  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

29.  1971] 
OcmMAifs  Taxx  Sfscial  Notes  fob  Dollaks 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  announced 
that  West  Oermany's  bundesbank  wUl  buy 
up  to  Ifi  billion  In  special  U.S.  government 
securities  issued  by  the  government  to  belp 
recover  some  of  the  stirplus  U.S.  dollars  now 
In  Europe. 

Three  billion  of  tbe  deal  already  has  been 
cccnpleted,  the  department  said. 

The  arrangement  serves  two  purposes:  It 
gives  the  Qerman  central  bank  a  U.S.  Invest- 
ment opportunity  for  dollars  It  no  longer 
wants  to  hold  and  It  may  head  off  fxirther 
erosion  In  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  heavy 
flow  of  dollars  Into  Europe — particularly 
West  Oermany — where  the  Interest  rates  are 
generally  higher  than  In  the  United  States. 

The  resulting  surplus  of  d<^ais  on  Euro- 
p>eaQ  cturency  markets  produced  higher  ex- 
change rates  for  the  West  Oerman  mark, 
and  the  currency  of  Switzerland,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Belgium,  and  Austria.  In  effect,  this 
amounted  to  a  devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
In  comparison  to  those  currencies. 

The  department  refused  to  announce  the 
interest  rates  It  would  pay  on  the  securities. 
It  said  they  would  be  "in  line  with  rates  on 
outstanding  treasury  securities  of  compara- 
ble maturities  In  the  domestic  market  at  the 
time  of  Issuance." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  30.  1971) 

UNmo  States,  Bonn,  Pah.  To  Rkacb  Accoko 

ON  Patmemt  roK  OX'S 

(By  John  M.  Ooshko) 

Bonn.  June  29. — Negotiations  between  tbe 
Unlited  States  and  West  Oermany  on  a  new 
agreement  to  offset  the  cost  of  American 
forces  stationed  here  ended  Inconclusively 
today  and  will  be  resumed  in  Washington 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Thus,  tbe  ciirrent  two-year  offset  agree- 
ment will  reach  Its  June  30  expiration  date 
Wednesday  with  Bonn  and  Washington  still 
in  disagreement  over  how  to  ease  the  balance 
of  payments  problems  caused  by  the  US 
defense  commitment  to  Europe. 

Sources  Involved  In  the  two  days  of  talks 
here  said  It  had  been  evident  from  the  outset 
that  a  breakthrough  could  not  be  achieved 
at  this  time  and  that  at  least  one  more  round 
of  negotiations  would  be  necessary. 

A  brief  communique  Issued  by  the  West 
Oerman  foreign  office  said  only  that  the  talks 
had  been  characterized  by  "an  open  and 
friendly  atmosphere."  It  added  that  they 
would  be  moved  to  Washington  In  "a  few 
weeks." 

PAK    ATAKT 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  known  that  the  two 
sides  are  stlU  far  apart  both  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  West  Oermany  should  pay  to 
offset  the  U.S.  troop  costs  and  the  form  that 
this  should  take. 

The  aim  of  the  agreements  Is  to  pump 
West  Oerman  money  Into  the  United  States 
In  order  to  partly  offset  Washington  expen- 
ditures abroad  that  adversely  affect  the  US 
balance  of  payments.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
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Ing  a  200,000-man  UJ3.  force  In  West  Oer- 
many amounts  to  ^proximately  |U  billion 
annually. 

Under  the  agreement  expiring  Wednesday, 
West  Oermany 's  offset  expenditures  have 
been  approximately  $1.5  billion  over  two 
years. 

BONN  STAND 

In  the  current  negotiations,  tbe  Oermans 
are  understood  to  have  taken  tbe  position 
that  they  should  pay  leas. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
opened  the  bargaining  with  a  demand  that 
Bonn  offset  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  $1.3 
billion  foreign  exchange  expenditures — or 
$980  million  a  year. 

Tonight,  Oerman  sources  indicated  that  the 
current  round  of  talks  had  narrowed  the  dif- 
ference somewhat. 

This  lent  credence  to  the  report  that  Bonn 
has  upped  Its  offer  substantially  and  Is  now 
willing  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  It  did 
under  the  expiring  agreement. 

There  also  are  known  to  be  many  unre- 
solved problems  Involving  the  form  of  offset 
payments  under  a  new  agreement.  Previous 
paots  have  centered  largely  on  West  German 
purchases  of  U.S.  military  equipment  and 
the  purchase  by  the  Bonn  government  of  U.S. 
treasury  notes. 

LOAN   SOUGHT 

The  search  for  additional  payment  tech- 
niques appears  to  have  centered  on  two 
ideas.  One  was  revealed  last  week  when 
Nathaniel  Samuels,  under  secretary  of  state 
for  economic  affairs  and  the  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator In  the  offset  talks,  told  Congress  that 
Washington  was  asking  West  Oermany  for  an 
Interest-free  loan. 

The  United  States  always  had  to  pay  In- 
terest on  previous  Oerman  loans.  Samuels 
said  this  made  their  usefulness  negligible. 

The  other  potentially  new  factor  Is  tbe 
wiUlngess  of  the  West  Oermans  to  make  a 
direct  budgetary  contribution  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  U.S.  forces.  I.e.,  heating  and  electricity 
charges  at  American  bases  and  possibly  also 
some  of  the  salaries  of  Oerman  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  White  House,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  are  all  known  to  have  res- 
ervations about  the  offer,  the  principal  one 
Is  btileved  to  turn  on  fears  that  direct  Oer- 
man support  would  allow  Bonn  a  greater  say 
In  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces. 
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tions  he  brought  to  his  family  and  his 
community. 


REAR    ADM.    ALLEN   Q.    QUYNN, 
U.S.  NAVY,  RETIRED 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OP   KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  17,  one  of  Frederick,  Md.'s  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Rear  Adm.  Allen 
Q.  Quynn.  died  at  the  Frederick  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know 
Admiral  Quynn  in  his  retirement  years; 
he  was  a  man  of  honor,  integrity,  and 
courage — a  soldier  in  the  best  sense. 

Admiral  Qujmn  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1915  and  saw  service 
almost  immediately  during  World  War  I. 
He  rose  steadily  through  the  ranks  and 
served  with  honor  and  distinction 
throughout  the  Second  World  War.  In 
civilian  life,  he  became  a  great  asset  to 
his  community  and  an  admired  and 
respected  figure.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  and  those  who  knew  his  reputation 
will  miss  him  and  the  unique  contrlbu- 


QUARANTEED  LOAN  TO  LOCKHEED 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP   CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  was  privileged  to  hear 
testimony  by  James  Qulllin,  president 
of  District  Lodge  727  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Burbank, 
Calif. 

llie  committee  has  been  hearing  ex- 
pert testimony  for  the  past  few  weeks 
concerning  the  proposal  for  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  loan  to  the  Lock- 
heed Corp.  As  president  of  the  union, 
whose  members  produce  the  L-1011,  Mr. 
Quillin  is  perhaps  the  single  most  quali- 
fied spokesman  on  the  direct  employment 
consequences  of  the  termination  of  this 
program. 

In  his  testimony  Mr.  Qulllin  describes 
the  grave  impact  of  the  failure  of  this 
program  upon  an  industry  already 
crippled  by  iwemployment. 

I  would  call  attention  in  particular  to 
his  direct  refutation  of  some  of  the  claims 
and  rumors  that  have  circulated  in  re- 
cent weeks  regarding  the  opportunities 
for  reemployment  of  Lockheed  employ- 
ees. 

Before  any  Senator  makes  a  decision 
on  this  proposal,  I  ask  him  to  consider 
with  the  utmost  care  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Quillin.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  his  testimony  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  op  Jamxs  L.  Qitilun 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  Committee  of  distinguished  United 
States  Senators.  As  head  of  the  major  union 
whose  members  produce  tbe  L-lOll  TrlStar 
and  one  who  must  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  cancellation  of  the  L-1011 
program  and  subsequent  Lockheed  bank- 
ruptcy, I  would  very  much  like  you  to  con- 
sider our  viewpoint  as  It  Is  our  future  that 
you  hold  In  your  hands. 

RECAP     OP     EMPLOTIfXNT     HISTOBT     ON     L-lOll 
SINCE    BB.    BANKBTIPTCT 

On  Pebruary  4.  1971  the  day  Rolls-Royce 
declared  bankruptcy  there  were  nearly  18.000 
Lockheed  employees  In  Burbank  and  Palm- 
dale,  California  working  on  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram. The  following  week  6,500  employees 
were  laid  off.  Within  three  weeks  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  bankruptcy  of  Rolls- 
Royce  a  total  of  9.000  employees  had  been 
laid  off.  Simultaneously  with  their  loss  of 
Jobs — many  of  these  same  employees  had 
their  homes  either  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  by  the  violent  earthquake  which 
shook  Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday,  Pebruary  the 
9th.  The  greatest  damage  was  centered  In  an 
area  only  10-12  miles  from  the  Lockheed 
plant  In  Burbank. 

After  negotiations  between  Lockheed  and 
the  Rolls-Royce  receivers  resulted  In  an 
agreement  to  continue  production  of  the 
RB.211  engine.  Lockheed  called  back  1.200  of 
the  9.000  laid  off  In  Pebruary  bringing  the 
L-1011  work  force  to  a  current  level  of  10.- 
000  employees. 
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What  has  ta^>peaed  to  the  8,000  on  layoff? 
My  Investigation  reveals  that  only  about  one 
In  ten  have  found  work.  A  few  have  moved 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  hoping  to  find 
work  (Note:  Many  of  theae  employeea  were 
recruited  by  Lockheed  from  other  depreased 
aerospace  centers  such  as  Seattle.  Wichita 
and  from  as  far  away  as  Marietta,  Oeoigla) 
others  are  working  at  any  work  that  is  avail- 
able. Most  are  collecting  unemployment 
hoping  to  be  recalled  to  Lockheed  while  some 
unable  to  survive  on  unemployment  bene- 
flts  are  collecting  welfare. 

Since  we  have  available  to  us  the  e]q>erl- 
ence  of  8,000  L-1011  workers  already  on  lay- 
off Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  those  addi- 
tional thousands  who  would  be  laid  off  If  the 
loan  giiarantee  falls  would  fare  any  better  in 
finding  Jobs?  Por  the  following  reasons  my 
answer  Is  an  emphatic  Ifol 

ACE   OP   LOCKHEED   WORK   POBCE 

The  average  age  of  the  Lockheed  California 
Company  workforce  stands  at  44.4  years. 
While  the  average  seniority  Is  13.5  years. 
There  are  9.900  employees  over  50  years  of 
age:  5.830  are  over  age  55;  and  4.000  over  age 
60.  Oranted  many  of  these  older  workers 
have  greater  seniority  and  might  manage  to 
keep  their  Jobs.  However  can  anyone  seri- 
ously suggest  that  those  older  workers  who 
would  lose  their  Jobs  In  event  of  bankruptcy 
would  be  able  to  successfully  compete  for 
Jobs  In  a  depressed  Industry  that  is  already 
glutted  with  surplus  labor?  ...  I  think  not. 

Unemployed  workers  who  are  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  find  It  difficult  to  obtain  work 
when  Jobs  are  plentiful.  Under  employment 
conditions  now  present  In  tbe  aerospace  In- 
dustry It  Is  next  to  Impossible  for  these 
workers  to  find  Jobs. 

PROBLEM  OP  XTNZMPLOTIfENT  IN  TRE 
AEROSPACE   INDUSTRT 

There  are  130.000  unemployed  aerospace 
workers  In  California  at  the  present  time, 
40,000  of  which  are  In  Los  Angeles  County. 
The  rate  of  aerospace  unemployment  In  Loe 
Angeles  County  stands  at  an  Incredible  15% 
of  the  total  aerospace  employed.  Unemploy- 
ment figures  outside  aerospace  In  California 
are  equally  dismal — 601,000  workers  state- 
wide are  unemployed  with  247,000  of  this 
figure  being  from  Los  Angeles  County.  In  the 
5  County  Southern  California  area  there  are 
350,000  unemployed  workers.  Cancellation  of 
L-1011  program  would  add  10,000  direct 
Lockheed  workers  plus  several  thousand 
workers  employed  by  subcontractors  to  the 
roles  of  the  unemployed  driving  these  gloomy 
statistics  even  higher. 

These  statistics,  as  bleak  as  they  are,  still 
do  not  reflect  the  many  thousands  of  aero- 
space workers  In  Southern  California  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment  bene- 
fits and/are  now  underemployed.  Prom  the 
foregoing  statistics  one  can  conclude  that  a 
Lockheed  shutdown  would  be  calamitous  to 
those  workers  Involved. 

PROSPECTS    POR    REXMPLOTMENT    OP    LOCKHEED 
WORKERS     WrrH      M'DONNKLL-DOUGLAS 

Some  have  suggested  that  Lockheed  work- 
ers who  lose  their  Jobs  If  the  L-1011  pro- 
gram Is  cancelled  could  go  to  work  for 
McDonnell-Douglas  on  the  DC-10  since  It  Is 
produced  In  the  same  area.  This  Is  a  cruel 
hoax  and  should  be  branded  for  what  it  Is  . .  . 
a  complete  distortion  of  the  facts.  In  the  first 
place  such  a  proposition  completely  Ignores 
the  geography  of  Southern  California.  The 
DC-10  Is  assembled  In  Long  Beach  which  Is 
35  miles  from  Burbank,  the  home  of  the 
L-IOU.  It  Is  possible  to  commute  from  Bur- 
bank to  IXMig  Beach  on  a  twice  daUy  basis: 
however,  considering  the  Los  Angeles  traffic 
and  freeway  system.  It  Is  a  halr-ralslng  ex- 
perience at  best. 

Next,  the  proponents  of  this  suggestion 
blithely  Ignore  another  salient  geographical 
fact,  that  Is,  the  L-1011  U  assembled  In  Palm- 
dale,  California,  utilizing  nearly  4,000  Lock- 
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heed  employeea.  "mis  flnal  assembly  facility 
Is  100  miles  from  Long  Beach,  California.  It 
stretches  tbe  bounds  of  credulity  to  suggest 
that  these  workers  could  commute  the  200 
miles  a  day  round  trip  to  Long  Beach.  As- 
suming for  the  sake  of  argtiment  that  lald- 
off  Lockheed  workers  could  get  to  these  "Jobs  ' 
on  tbe  DC-10,  which  pre-supposee,  of  course, 
that  all  airlines  wUl  switch  to  the  DC-10,  Is 
there  any  guarantee  that  they  would  stand 
In  front  of  the  40,000  other  unemployed  aero- 
qpace  workers  in  Los  Angeles  County  who 
would  be  In  line  for  these  same  "Jobs"  on 
the  DC-10? 

Pinally,  and  representing  perhaps  the  most 
blatant  disregard  of  the  facts  by  those  who 
suggest  that  terminated  Lockheed  workers 
can  be  hired  for  the  DC-10  Is  the  fact  that 
McDonnell -Douglas  has  an  estimated  9,000 
employees  on  l^off  right  now  whUe  they  are 
producing  DC-10'8  at  full  production  rate. 
These  employees  In  Southern  California  must 
be  recalled  before  other  workers  could  be 
considered  for  openings.  Consequently,  Lock- 
heed workers  could  not  be  hired  for  DC-10 
production  even  If  they  lived  across  the  street 
from  the  plant  In  Long  Beach. 

I7NEMPLOTMENT   AND    WELTARX 

Lockheed  employees  want  work  not  wel- 
fare. Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  loan  guar- 
antee fails  m  Congress  they  will  be  Inexorably 
driven  to  unemployment  lines,  and  then. 
perhaps,  welfare.  In  that  connection  I  would 
like  to  quote  In  part  a  letter  I  received  from 
Congressman  Chet  Hollfield  the  Dean  of  the 
California  Congressional  Delegation  regard- 
ing the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee  request. 

"Unemployment  now  stands  at  6.1  percent 
of  the  labor  force  nationally,  and  a  7.5  per- 
cent In  the  flve-county  area  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. More  than  345,000  people  are  out  of 
work  in  those  five  counties — 265,000  in  Loa 
Angeles  County  alone.  Unemployment  Is  still 
rising. 

"More  than  907,000  persons  In  Loe  Angeles 
County  were  receiving  welfare  assistance — 
one  out  of  every  eight  persons. 

"More  than  30,000  workers'  Jobs  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  Lockheed  L-1011  program, 
which  would  collapse  without  this  Pederal 
assistance.  About  17,000  of  these  Jobs  are  In 
California — and  most  of  them  in  Southern 
California. 

"I  have  calculated  that  each  additional 
welfare  recipient  caused  by  unemployment 
and  the  exhaustion  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits represents  an  additional  cost;  to  tbe 
county  of  $366  per  year,  to  the  state  of  $698 
per  year,  to  the  Federal  government  $1,163 
per  year,  total  of  $2,326  per  welfare  case. 

"The  collapse  of  the  L-1011  program  and 
probable  collapse  of  the  Lockheed  company 
might  well  result  In  the  addition  of  60,000 
additional  welfare  cases  (Individuals)  In 
Southern  California  at  a  staggering  cost  to 
the  local  taxpayer  In  additional  local  prop- 
erty taxes  and  state  and  federal  Income  taxes. 

"The  assistance  to  Lockheed  In  the  form 
of  Pederally  guaranteed  loans  should  not  re- 
sult In  a  loss  to  the  Pederal  Treasury.  The 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  these  loans 
provides  ample  protection  against  losses.  No 
corporate  dividends  to  stock  holders  or  exist- 
ing Indebtedness  can  be  paid,  until  after 
these  Pederally  guaranteed  loans  are  paid. 

"Because  of  the  serious  blow  which  would 
be  delivered  to  the  national  economy,  and 
the  economy  of  our  area,  the  suffering  which 
would  occur  to  unemployed  workers  and  their 
famUles,  and  the  potential  great  financial 
loss  to  the  federal  government,  I  am  support- 
ing the  loan  guarantee  legislation. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

Chet  Holipixld." 
impact  on  pension  beneptts  op  a  lockbeed 

BANKRUPTCT 

I  am  advised  by  legal  counsel  that  In  the 
event  Lockheed  was  forced  Into  bankruptcy 
by  the  failure  of  the  loan  guarantee  request, 
the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Court  could 
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set  aside  Uie  labcw  contract  Including  tbe 
Pension  Plan  and  ot^er  negotiated  Irliige 
benefits.  Although  the  monies  already  paid 
Into  the  Pension  Fund  are  in  an  ii revocable 
trust  and  could  not  be  touched  by  Court- 
appointed  Trustees,  there  is  still  Insufficient 
funding  to  pay  off  all  liabllitlea  of  the  plan 
If  liquidation  as  a  result  of  bankruptcy  oc- 
curs. According  to  calculaUoos  by  tbe 
Actuaries  all  those  with  less  than  10  years 
credited  service,  regardless  of  age,  would  not 
receive  a  penny.  Those  who  have  vested  but 
have  left  the  company  and  who  planned  on 
drawing  pension  benefits  on  a  deferred  basis 
at  age  86  would  also  lose  all  beneflts 

Those  on  the  payroll  now  who  have  vested 
and  are  under  age  55,  and  InddentaUy,  there 
are  several  thousand  employeea  In  this  cate- 
gtxy,  would  receive  an  estimate  60-904  on 
the  dcdlar.  Those  employees  over  age  55  who 
have  vested  and  those  already  drawing 
beneflts  would  receive  1  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  becaiise  of  the 
advanced  age  of  Lockheed's  skilled  craftsmen, 
this  represents.  In  most  Instances,  tbe  last 
opportunity  they  will  have  to  earn  a  mean- 
ingful pension  since  normal  vesting  require- 
ments are  10  years  with  a  company.  There- 
fore, It  would  be  next  to  Impossible  tat  one 
over  age  55  to  earn  a  pension  by  the  normal 
and  in  some  cases  mandatcay  retirement  age 
of  65. 

observations   on   OTHXB  ISStrXS  raised   DURING 
THE    COXnUE    op   THIS    HEARING 

There  has  been  voluminous  testimony  and 
exhibits  placed  In  the  records  of  this  hearing 
on  other  Important  considerations  bearing 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  loan  guar- 
antee should  be  approved. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  record  but  It 
would  be  appreciated  by  my  membership  if 
you  would  consider  our  views  on  certain  of 
these  subjects. 

1.  There  Is  an  Investment  In  time,  materi- 
als, facilities,  parts  and  tooling  on  the  L- 
1011  of  1.4  billion  doUars.  If  the  L-1011 
Program  falls  this  Immense  Investment 
would  have  only  scrap  value  and  could  do 
Inestimable  damage  to  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  many  small  companies  who  are  sub-  , 
contractors  on  L-1011. 

2.  There  Is  no  credence  to  the  charge  that 
nearly  all  the  DC-10  Is  produced  In  the  U.S. 
and  that,  therefore,  continued  production  of 
the  L-1011  is  harmful  to  the  International 
balance  of  payments.  My  Information  Is  that 
15  7c  of  the  DC-10  Is  produced  outside  the 
VS.  whUe  17%  of  the  L-1011,  which  Includes 
the  engines,  Is  produced  outside  the  U.S. 
Considering  that  50  planes  were  purchased 
by  Air  Holdings  Ltd.,  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  tbe  L-lOIl  helps  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments more  so  than  the  DC-10. 

3.  Without  considering  the  merits  of  Lock- 
heed's disputed  contracts  with  the  DOD,  It 
seems  apparent  that  three  ugnlficant  factors 
led  to  the  current  Lockheed  financial  dlffl- 
culty.  1 .  Tbe  Inordinately  high  cost  of  devel- 
oping a  new  airplane  such  as  the  L-1011. 

2.  Lockheed  was  forced  to  eat  480  million 
dollars  In  disputed  claims  In  DOD  contracts. 

3.  The  completely  unexpected  bankruptcy 
of  Rolls-Royce,  the  engine  supplier  for  the 
L-1011,  days  after  Lockheed  a^eed  to  accept 
the  $480  million  loss  on  disputed  DOD  con- 
tracts. I  submit  that  few  companies  in  this 
country  have  tbe  financial  wherewithal  to 
survive  this  1-2-3  punch  simultaneously. 

4.  With  the  winding  down  of  defense  ex- 
penditures Lockheed  has  and  Is  attempting 
conversion  to  commercial  from  military  work. 
This  has  been  done  at  the  Oovernment's 
urging.  With  one  program  (L-1011)  Lockheed 
reduced  reliance  on  military  work  by  60% 
In  the  Lockheed-California  Company.  Failure 
of  the  Oovernment  to  guarantee  the  loan 
request  In  this  Instance  could  dissuade  other 
defense  producers  from  converting  to  com- 
mercial ventures  from  strictly  military  work. 
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6.  CaoaldariJac  Um  oonttnulng  problaixu 
f*o0d  by  tb»  TYustaos  In  the  Penn>0«ntr»l 
CMC,  I  am  not  ooiiTlnoad  that  iMnkniptey 
for  liOckhaed.  ••  ntn«  bava  msgwtad,  U  » 
▼table  elt«ni*ttT«  to  oonttnned  opentloa  of 
the  cntnpMiy.  The  potnt  I  em  meting  la  that 
benkruptcy  woold  not  make  the  T<nr>-bee«1 
problem  go  away  f<Hr  Congraee,  but  It  oould 
be  a  troubleaome  problem  for  aome  time  to 
oome  eepeotally  oonalderlng  all  the  defenee 
oontracta  now  In  procreea  U  Lockheed  pro- 
ceeded into  benkrupty. 

We  reoofnlae  that  public  laauaa  muat  be 
publicly  debated — that'a  democracy.  Hie 
quaatlon  of  a  Coograaaloiua  loan  guarantee 
to  the  banka  makee  thla  auch  a  public  laaue. 
We  do  aak.  howerar,  that  thoee  who  are 
debating  thla  laaue  be  mindful  that  the 
hopee,  famlllea  and  fut\irae  of  many  tbou- 
aanda  of  worketa  ride  on  the  outcome  of  thla 
Tote. 


LOCAL    NO.    r    OPENS    NEW    HEAD- 
QUARTERS  IN   UnCA.   N.Y. 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  8KKATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jvne  30,  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  li 
Butcher  Worfanen  of  North  America. 
Local  No.  1  held  dedication  ceremooles 
marking  the  comi^etion  of  their  new 
$1,400,000  headquarters  building  in  Utica. 
N.Y.  Local  No.  1  holds  a  significant  place 
in  the  history  of  that  union,  as  it  was 
the  first  local  to  be  chartered  imder  the 
newly  formed  Amalgamated  union.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
Samuel  J.  Talarlco.  president  of  Local 
No.  1.  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 
A  Note  on  thx  Pa«t  and  a  Lxrm  to  thx 

FUTUBX 

(Remarka  by  Samuel  J.  Talarlco) 

HUtorlcaUy.  Oiatrlct  Union  Local  1  la  the 
geneologlcal  aucoeaeor.  In  a  direct  line,  of 
the  flrat  two  unlona  of  Butcher  Workmen 
in  New  York  State — In  Syracuae  and  Utlca. 
Theae  bad  been  federally  chartered  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  before  1896 — 
Butcher  Workmen's  Union  No.  6060  of  Syra- 
ciiae.  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  No.  0S98 
of  Utlca.  It  haa  been  impoaelble  to  dlaoover 
the  exact  d&tea.  but  It  waa  between  1880  and 
1896.  when  ofllcera  o(  the  two  unlona  and 
other  federally  chartered  Butcher  Workmen 
Unlona  attended  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  at  Cincinnati,  to  dlacusa 
the  organlaation  of  an  International  Union  of 
Butcher  Wottonen. 

At  that  time  there  were  leaa  than  a  doeen 
unions  of  Butcher  Workmen  chartered  by  the 
AHj,  with  a  total  membership  of  some  300 
out  of  aome  60,000  workers  estimated  to  be 
employed  In  the  meat  industry  throughout 
the  country.  The  Syracuse  and  Utlca  groups 
probably  numbered  leaa  than  30  members 
each. 

The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cuttera  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  waa 
chartered  by  the  APL  on  January  27,  1897  and 
ita  office  was  established  in  Syracuse.  John  F. 
Hart,  who  bad  repreaented  the  Utica  group 
at  the  1896  AFL  convention  was  elected  First 
Vice  Prealdent  of  the  fledgling  International 
Union. 

The  Syracuse  group,  the  oldeat  of  the 
groups  which  formed  the  Amalgamated,  re- 
ceived   the    flrat    Amalgamated    charter,   as 
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Local  1.  the  number  which  am  DUtilct  Union 
today  aUll  proudly  bean. 

Within  the  next  five  decadea  a  number 
of  local  imlona  were  chartered  by  the  Amal- 
gamated In  New  York  State  north  of  Al- 
bany— In  Utlca,  Auburn.  Rocbeater.  Jamea- 
town.  Geneva.  Albany,  and  other  towns. 
Some  had  a  brief  day  and  paiawrt  into  hla- 
tory. 

But  in  1963,  at  the  inaplratlon  of  Interna- 
tional Vlce-Prealdent  Joaeph  Belaky  and  Sam- 
uel J.  Talarloo,  International  Repreeentatlve 
for  the  Amalgamated  aaalgned  to  the  upper 
New  York  State  area,  the  remaining  local 
tinlona — In  Syracuse.  Utlca,  Auburn.  Cteneva, 
Rocheater,  Jameatown,  and  Albany,  with  the 
approval  of  Intsmatlonal  Prealdent  Earl 
Jlmeraon  and  International  Secretary-Treas- 
urer Patrick  E.  Gorman  were  merged  to  form 
District  Union  Local  1.  with  Samuel  J.  Tala- 
rlco aa  Prealdent.  Kenneth  MoCleUan  of  the 
Syracuee  local  aa  Secretary-Treaaurer.  and 
Pauline  Wolnlca  of  Utlca  Local  13  aa  Re- 
cording Secretary.  On  the  first  Dlatrlct  Union 
Executive  Board  were  namea  and  locale  of 
flrat  board.  At  thla  time  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  newly  formed  Dlatrlct  Union  waa 
leaa  than  3.000. 

oaxAT  muDKB  foawAao 

Immedtately  getting  to  the  task  of  orga- 
nizing the  thouaanda  of  retail  and  "whole- 
sale" butcher  workmen  in  its  wide  Jurladlc- 
tlon.  the  new  Dlatrlct  Union  made  great 
atrldea  forward.  Initial  aucceaaea  Included  the 
area-wide  organisation  of  the  giant  A  &  P 
chain  and  other  retail  market  chains,  a  large 
number  of  Independent  markets,  and  a  num- 
ber of  wholeaale  houaea  and  packing  plants. 
Within  leaa  than  alx  years  following  the 
merger,  the  Dlatrlct  Union  memberahlp  had 
grown  to  over  6,000  workers  in  aU  sectlona 
of  the  Industry. 

Today,  aa  we  dedicate  our  new  headquar- 
ters building  In  Utlca,  the  memberahlp  Is 
over  the  14,000  mark  .  .  .  and  growing  month 
by  month  aa  the  beneflta  of  Local  1  con- 
tracts are  brought  to  the  attention  of  un- 
organized workers  In  every  section  of  our  in- 
dustry in  the  Dlatrlct  Union  Local  1  Juris- 
diction. 

This  gain  In  memberahlp,  this  beautiful 
building  which  our  Union  now  occupiea,  haa 
only  been  made  poealble  by  the  dedication 
of  our  offlcera  and  staff,  by  the  solidarity  and 
loyalty  of  our  memberahlp  .  .  .  and  by  the 
practical  achlevementa  in  winning  for  the 
workers  in  our  industry  wage  scales,  work- 
ing conditions.  Job  security  and  welfare  and 
pension  benefits  undreamed  of  by  the  found- 
ing members  of  our  local  unions  in  Utica 
and  Syracuse,  by  the  founding  membera  of 
the  Amalgamated,  or  at  the  merger  which 
resulted  in  our  present  organization  in  1963. 

Nor  did  any  of  the  pioneer  members  of 
our  oragnizatlon  In  the  years  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  ever  think  poealble  that  75 
or  80  years  later  we  would  be  laying  the 
cornerstone  of  our  own  headquarters  build- 
ing in  Utlca  ...  as  a  menK>rlal  to  what  has 
already  been  achieved  .  .  .  and  as  a  beacon 
to  what  still  remaina  the  great  unfiniahed 
task  ...  to  bring  the  goals  and  aspirations 
of  our  movement  to  all  workers,  everywhere. 

A    LRTCa    TO    TRK    rUTTTaK 

We  cannot  help  looking  forward,  as  we  pen 
this  brief  note  on  our  history  for  sealing  into 
the  cornerstone  of  our  new  building  .  .  . 
what  win  our  Union  be  like,  what  will  our 
Nation  be  like,  what  wlU  our  World  be  like 
.  .  .  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  yeara  from 
now,  when  some  archeologist  or  student  of 
history  finds  this  letter  at  the  razing  of  our 
building. 

Or  will  theee  stonea  and  steel  have  been 
levelled  in  some  nuclear  blast,  and  theae 
words  burned  to  undecipherable  aahea? 

We  hope  and  pray  that  they  wUl  come  to 
light  In  a  world  of  brotherhood  and  not  of 
fraticldal  strife  ...  in  a  world  of  charity 
toward  all  ...  In  a  world  of  beauty,  where 
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every  chUd  wUl  be  able  to  realize  hU  great 
potential  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

We  lM|M  and  pray,  with  the  help  of  Ood. 
that  thaae  Unea  wUl  come  to  light  In  a  world 
where  the  Ooldan  Rule  la  the  gukUng  prin- 
ciple of  all  human  widaaTor  .  .  .  where  each 
man  doea  unto  othera  aa  he  would  have 
othera  do  unto  him  .  .  .  where  our  economic 
system  oalla  for  each  man  to  contribute  ac- 
cording to  hla  ability,  and  whl^  provldea 
for  each  according  to  hla  needa. 

We  pray  and  hope  that  our  Nation  will 
truly  be  America  the  Beautiful,  from  aea 
to  ahinlng  aea  .  .  .  that  our  Nation  and  all 
the  other  natlona  of  the  world  will  truly 
provide  equality  and  Juatloe  for  all. 

Ood  grant  ua  thla  prayer. 

A  MOICXMT  or  aa-DHIICATION 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the  dedica- 
tion of  thla  building  is  not  only  a  great 
moment  In  the  history  of  our  Union  ...  it 
la  a  great  moment  of  re-dedlcatlon  ...  a 
re-dedicatlon  to  the  great  taak  of  building 
the  world  for  which  we  pray  ...  a  moment 
of  re-dedlcatlon  to  the  achievement  of  the 
day-by-day  goala  which  muat  be  the  building 
blodu  of  the  world  we  dream  of. 

It  is  a  moment  of  re-dedlcatlon  to  our  con- 
cern and  Involvement  In  the  pi«ctlcal  world 
around  us  ...  In  the  probleme  of  war  and 
peace,  algnlflcant  edtioatlon  for  our  children, 
civil  rlghta  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  the 
people  of  our  nation.  In  saving  our  environ- 
ment from  rampant  deetruction  for  profit. 
In  decent  houalng.  In  the  eradication  of  all 
the  evlla  which  make  this  world  we  live  in. 
In  1971.  very,  very  far  from  being  the  beet 
of  all  poealble  worlda. 

It  Is  a  re-dedlcatlon  to  the  legacy  we  muat 
leave  to  our  children  .  .  .  the  will  to  strug- 
gle to  make  this  a  better  world. 

Thla.  we  think,  la  the  legacy  which  the 
founding  fathera  of  our  local  tmlons,  of  the 
Amalgamated,  and  of  the  Labor  Movement 
have  left  to  ua  .  .  .  and  we  are  humbly 
proud  that  we  have  not  dishonored  it.  This  la 
the  legacy  we  paaa  on  to  our  children  and  to 
thoee  who  oome  after  us  to  occupy  this  build- 
ing, when  we  are  one  with  the  dust. 

We  beaeech  Thee.  Our  Father  In  Heaven, 
that  when  this  brick  and  stone  and  steel  are 
no  more  .  .  .  oiu*  dream  of  a  better  world 
for  all  mankind  will  have  been  realized.  To 
this  realization  we  solemnly  pledge  all  our 
eiforta. 


A  CASE  FOR  LAND  REFORM  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoifaiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29, 1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Peter  Barnes,  west  coast  editor  of  the 
New  Republic,  has  completed  an  impor- 
tant three  part  series  for  the  New  Re- 
public on  the  concentration  of  land  own- 
ership and  the  need  for  land  reform  in 
the  United  States. 

Hie  articles  trace,  in  historical  per- 
spective, the  development  of  agricultural 
land  monopolies,  the  corporate  farms, 
which,  today,  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  America's  small  family  farmers. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  presented  a  program 
for  preserving  the  economic  viability  of 
the  small  farmers,  and  has  called  for  an 
American  land  policy  that  has,  as  its 
highest  goal,  the  building  of  a  society  in 
which  human  beings  can  live  in  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  recommend  these 
three  articles,  appearing  In  the  June  5, 
12,  and  19  Issues  of  the  New  Republic,  to 
my  colleagues: 
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Land  Retobm — I :  Thz  GaxAT  Amkrican  Land 

OaAB 

(By  Peter  Bamee) 

With  three  out  of  four  Americans  now 
januned  into  cities,  no  one  pays  much  atten- 
tion to  landholdlng  patterns  in  the  coiintry- 
side.  How  things  have  changed.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  land  for  the  landless  was  a  battle- 
cry.  People  sailed  the  oceans,  traversed  the 
continent  and  fought  the  Indians,  all  for  a 
piece  of  territory  they  might  call  their  own. 
America  envisioned  Itaelf — not  entirely  ac- 
curately— aa  a  nation  of  independent  farm- 
ers, hardy,  self-reliant,  democratic.  Others 
saw  us  this  way  too.  Tocquevllle  noted  the 
"great  equality"  that  existed  among  the  im- 
migrants who  settled  New  England,  the  ab- 
sence of  rich  landed  prof>rletor8  except  in  the 
South,  and  the  emergence  in  the  western 
settlements  of  "democracy  arrived  at  its 
utmoet  limits." 

Along  with  industrialization,  however, 
came  urbeoilzatlon  and  the  decline  of  the 
Arcadian  dream.  Immlgrante  forgot  about 
land  and  thought  about  Jobs  Instead;  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  the  original  pioneers 
began  to  leave  the  farms  and  Join  the  im- 
migrants in  the  cities.  Radical  agitation 
shifted  from  farm  to  factory.  Frontiersmen's 
demands  for  free  land  and  easy  credit  ^ve^e 
supplanted  by  workers'  demands  for  a  fair 
wage,  decent  conditions  and  union  recogni- 
tion. In  due  course  a  kind  of  permanent 
prosperity  was  achieved,  and  America  di- 
rected its  energies  outwards,  not  inwards. 
Consumers  bought  their  food  in  neatly 
wrapped  packages,  at  prices  most  of  them 
could  afford,  and  forgot  about  the  land. 

Why,  then,  in  1971,  should  we  turn  back  to 
look  at  our  landholdlng  patterns?  One  reason 
is  that  the  land  is  still  the  cradle  of  great 
poverty  and  injustice.  Another  is  that  the 
beauty  of  the  land  Is  fast  disappearing.  Can- 
yons  are  being  dammed,  redwoods  felled,  hill 
strip-mined  and  plateaus  smogged.  Wilder- 
ness and  croplands  are  giving  way  to  sub- 
urban sprawl  and  second-home  develop- 
ments. And  the  balance  of  nature  Itself  Is 
threatened  by  excessive  use  of  pesticides. 

The  deterioration  of  our  cities  should  also 
cause  us  to  look  back  at  the  land;  population 
dispersal  in  some  form  is  a  necessity.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  nagging  social  problems — burgeoning 
welfare  rolls,  racial  tensions,  the  alienation  of 
workers  from  their  work — have  not  responded 
to  treatment.  Many  of  these  problems  have 
their  roots  In  the  land,  or  more  precisely,  in 
the  lack  of  access  to  productive  land  owner- 
ship by  groups  who  today  make  up  much  of 
the  urban  poor.  Mexlcan-Americaiu,  Indians 
and  even  some  blacks  are  beginning  to  raise 
the  i>aint  that  more  of  America's  land  ought 
to  belong  to  them.  Given  the  dead-end  nature 
of  most  antlpoverty  programs  today,  it  Is  an 
argument  worth  listening  to. 

The  schizoid  character  of  American  land- 
holding  patterns  was  first  Implanted  during 
colonial  days.  In  New  E^land  the  land  was 
divided  fairly  evenly  among  the  many;  In  the 
South,  nuietly  because  of  large  royal  grants, 
It  was  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  few. 
As  a  consequence.  New  England  politics  re- 
volved around  such  institutions  as  the  town 
meeting  and  the  popular  mlUtia,  while 
Southern  society  and  politics  were  dominated 
In  all  aspects  by  the  landed  gentry.  Jefferson 
warned  that  perpetuation  of  the  large  planta- 
tions would  lead  to  the  ensconcement  of  an 
"aristocracy  of  wealth"  instead  of  an  "aris- 
tocracy of  virtue  and  talent,"  and  even  talked 
of  freeing  the  slaves;  but  the  plantation 
owners  were  hardly  Inclined  to  abdicate  their 
privileged  positions  voluntarily. 

With  the  winning  of  Independence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  government, 
America  had  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
nation  unfettered  by  the  proclivities  of  Euro- 
pean nobility.  Men  like  Jefferson  looked  few- 
ward  to  a  vigorous  agrarian  democracy, 
fostered  by  public  education  and  a  Judicious 


dlatrlbirtlon  of  Che  government's  western 
domains.  Then  aa  now,  however,  politicians 
were  leas  Interested  In  promoting  agrarian 
democracy  than  in  making  a  quick  buck.  The 
history  of  the  giveaway  of  America's  public 
lands — hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  over  a 
centiiry  and  a  half — constitutes  one  of  the 
longest  ongoing  scandals  In  the  annals  of 
modem  man.  Fraud,  chicanery,  corruption 
and  theft  there  were  aplenty,  but  more  scan- 
dalous was  the  lack  of  concern  for  the  social 
consequences  of  uneven  land  dlatrlbutlon. 
CJongreea  at  tlmea  did  enact  such  foreslghted 
measures  as  the  Homeetead  Act  of  1862,  but 
far  more  often  it  authorized  the  wholesale 
disposal  of  public  lands  to  q>eculatorB  rather 
than  to  settlers.  And  what  Congrees  didn't 
surrender  to  the  land  hoarders,  the  state  leg- 
istatures,  the  Land  Office  and  the  Interior 
Department  usually  did. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  typical 
speculator's  gambit  waa  to  torm  a  "company" 
which  would  bid  for  massive  granta  from 
Congress  or  the  state  legislatures,  generally 
on  the  pretext  of  promoting  colonization. 
Once  a  grant  was  obtained — and  it  never 
hurt  to  be  generous  with  bribes — ^the  land 
would  be  divided  <md  resold  to  settlers,  or, 
more  likely,  to  other  speculators.  The  enor- 
mous Yazoo  land  frauds — In  which  30  mil- 
lion acres,  consisting  of  nearly  the  entirety 
of  the  present  states  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, were  sold  by  the  Georgia  legislature 
for  leas  than  two  cents  an  acre,  and  then 
resold  in  the  form  of  scrip  to  thousands  at 
gullible  Investors — was  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  these  pwoflt- making  achemee.  Huge 
fortunes  were  made  In  such  swindles,  often 
by  some  of  the  most  respected  names  In  gov- 
ernment. The  social  consequences  were  not 
limited  to  the  quick  enrichment  of  a  fortu- 
nate few.  The  issuance  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
to  speculators  also  had  the  effect  of  driving 
up  land  prices,  thereby  impeding  settlement 
by  poor  Americans.  And,  since  grants  were 
not  always  completely  broken  up,  they  had 
the  additional  effect  of  Implanting  in  the 
new  territories  of  the  South  and  West  the 
pattern  of  large  l&ndholdlnge  that  persists  to 
this  day. 

Texas  landholdlng  patterns,  for  example, 
date  from  this  early  period,  though  grants 
to  the  original  American  empreaarioa  were 
made  by  Mexico  rather  than  Washington. 
At  first  there  was  a  rush  to  piirchase  and 
occupy  Texas  lands  granted  to  Stephen  M. 
Austin  and  others.  After  the  mitial  "Texas 
fever"  subsided,  many  immense  and  valuable 
estates  remained  intact,  and  could  be  ac- 
quired for  a  relative  pittance.  Today  many 
of  these  enormous  tracts  are  cotton  planta- 
tions, cattle  ranges  or  oil  fields  owned  by 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations. 

The  concentration  of  land  ownership  In 
California,  now  the  most  productive  agri- 
cultural region  In  the  world,  is  perhaps  most 
extraordinary  of  all.  According  to  a  1970 
study  by  the  University  of  California  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  3.7  million  acres 
of  California  farmland  are  owned  by  45  cor- 
porate farms.  Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  state,  and  probably 
three-quarters  of  the  prime  irrigated  land. 
Is  owned  by  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population. 
This  monopolization  didn't  Just  happen;  it 
was  and  still  is  abetted  by  federal  and  state 
policies. 

Land  in  California  originally  acquired  Its 
monopoly  character  from  the  prodigious  and 
vaguely  defined  grants  issued  by  first  the 
Spanish  and  then  the  Mexican  governments. 
Upwn  California's  accession  to  the  union,  the 
United  States  government  could  have  incor- 
porated these  latifundia — still  almost  totally 
unpopulated — into  the  public  domain,  or  or- 
dered them  divided  into  small  farms  for 
settlers.  It  chose,  probably  without  much 
thought,  to  swallow  them  whole  and  to  allow 
them  to  remain  private.  Almost  immediately 
they  fell  prey  to  wily  speciilators  and  de- 
frauders,  who  either  bought  out  the  heirs  of 


the  grantees  or  forged  phony  title  papers 
and  bluffed  their  way  through  the  courts. 
Several  of  the  original  Spanish  granta  are  em- 
bodied in  giant  holdings  today:  the  Irvine 
Ranch  (88.000  acres  m  Orange  County),  the 
TeJ6n  Ranch  (368,000  acres  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  40  percent 
owned  by  the  Chandler  family,  which  pub- 
lishes the  Loe  Angeles  rimes),  Rancho  Cali- 
fornia (97,000  acres  to  the  northeast  of  San 
Diego,  Jointly  owned  by  Kaiser  and  Aetna 
Life) ,  and  the  NewhaU  Ranch  (43.000  acres 
north  of  Los  Angeles) . 

The  struggle  for  acquisition  of  the  Mexican 
land  grants  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
emplre-buUdlng  period  in  California.  For 
some  reason  American  hlst<»7  books  are  filled 
with  tales  about  the  robber  barons  of  finance 
and  Industry — the  Rockefellers,  Morgana. 
Carnegles  and  Harrlmans — ^but  almost  always 
neglect  to  mention  the  great  cattle  barons 
of  the  West.  At  the  top  of  any  listing  of  the 
latter  must  certainly  be  the  names  of  Henry 
Miller.  James  Ben  AU  Haggin  and  Lloyd 
Tevls. 

Miller  was  a  German  immigrant  who  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco  in  1860  with  six  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  amassed  an  empire  of 
14  million  acres — about  three  tlntee  the  size 
of  Belgium — before  he  died.  Starting  out  as  a 
butcher,  he  soon  realized  that  the  big  money 
lay  in  owning  cattle,  not  chopping  them  into 
pieces  for  a  handful  of  customers.  He  also 
recognized,  in  advance  of  other  Calif ornlans, 
that  water  waa  far  more  valuable  in  the  arid 
West  than  gold 

Miller's  strategy  was  to  buy  up  land  along 
the  rivers  of  California's  central  valleys, 
thereby  acquiring  riparian  rights  to  the 
water.  Then  he  would  irrigate  the  river  banka 
with  ditches,  providing  his  cattle  with  nat- 
ural grasses  on  which  to  graze.  Homesteaders 
further  back  from  the  river  would  lose  their 
water  and  be  forced  to  sell  to  Miller  at  dirt- 
cheap  prices. 

Miller  had  other  tricks  as  well.  According  to 
Carey  McWllliams'  Factories  in  the  field, 
a  large  p>ortion  of  Miller's  empire  "was  ac- 
quired through  the  purchase  of  land  scrip 
which  he  bought  from  land  speculators  who. 
a  few  years  previously,  had  obtained  the 
scrip  when  they,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  as  government  surveyors,  had 
carved  out  vast  estates  for  themselves."  At 
one  point  in  his  career  Miller  set  out  to 
acquire  some  dry  grasalands  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  under  the  terms,  ironically,  of 
the  Swamp  Lands  Act  of  1860.  This  was  a  law 
under  which  the  goverment  offered  alleged 
swamp  lands  to  individuals  free  of  charge 
if  they  would  agree  to  drain  them.  The  law 
provided  that  the  land  had  to  be  underwater 
and  traversable  only  by  boat.  Miller  loaded 
a  rowboat  onto  the  back  end  of  a  wagon  and 
had  a  team  of  horses  pull  him  and  his  dingy 
across  his  desired  grassland.  Eventually  the 
government  received  a  map  of  the  territory 
from  Miller,  together  with  a  sworn  statement 
that  he  had  crossed  In  a  boat.  Thousands 
of  acres  thus  became  hts.* 

On  a  par  with  Miller  In  devlouaneas  and 
ambition  was  the  team  of  Haggin  and  Tevls,  a 
pair  of  San  Francisco  tycoons  who,  among 
other  things,  had  interests  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Senator  George  Hearst's 
far-fiung  mimng  ventures.  By  the  1870a,  Hag- 
gin and  Tevls  had  accumxilated  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  from  former  Mexican  grantees,  home- 
steaders, the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
assorted  "swamps."  They  fought  bitterly  for 


■  Horace  Greeley,  who  voted  for  the  Swamp 
Lands  Act,  confessed  later  that  he  had  been 
"completely  duped.  .  .  The  consequence 
wu  a  reckless  and  fraudulent  transfer  of  .  .  . 
millions  of  choice  public  lands,  whole  sec- 
tions of  which  had  not  enough  muck  on  their 
surface  to  accommodate  a  single  fair-sized 
frog." 
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w»Ur  rlgbtB  to  tlte  valley's  rtven.  and,  as 
Margaret  Cooper  has  recounted  In  an  unpub- 
lished Unlveraity  of  California  master's  the- 
sis, they  were  no  strangers  to  fraud.  Thelr 
emplre-buUdlng  was  capped  In  1877  by  a 
masterfully  engineered  land-grab  that  must 
rank  among  the  classlca  of  the  genre.  Un- 
der the  Impetus  of  California's  Senator  Sar- 
gent, who  was  acting  on  behalf  of  Haggln 
and  Tens.  Congress  hurriedly  approved  the 
Desert  Land  Act.  and  the  blU  was  signed  by 
President  Grant  in  the  last  days  of  his  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  The  law  had  the  effect  of  re- 
moving several  hundred  thousand  acres  from 
settlement  under  the  Homestead  Act.  These 
lands,  which  were  said  to  be  worthleaa  desert, 
were  to  be  sold  In  640  acre  sections  to  any 
Individual — whether  or  not  be  resided  on  the 
land — who  would  promise  to  provide  Irriga- 
tion. The  price  was  to  be  aS  cents  per  acre 
down,  with  an  additional  tl  per  acre  to  be 
paid  after  reclamation. 

Needless  to  say,  much  of  the  land  In  ques- 
tion was  far  from  worthless.  The  chunk  of 
It  eyed  by  Haggin  and  Tevls  was  located  close 
to  the  Kern  River,  and  was  partially  settled. 
A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  of  1877  de- 
scribes what  happened  next: 

The  President's  signature  was  not  dry  on 
the  c\uuilngly  devised  enactment  before  Boas 
Carr  (Haggln  and  Tevls'  agent  In  the  val- 
ley) and  his  confederates  were  advised  from 
Washington  that  the  breach  was  open.  It 
was  Saturday,  the  31st  of  March.  The  appli- 
cations were  in  readiness,  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  proxies.  ...  All  that  Saturday 
night  and  the  following  Sunday,  the  clerks  in 
the  lAnd  Office  were  busy  recording  and  filing 
the  bundles  of  applications  dumped  upon 
them  by  Boos  Carr,  although  It  was  not  until 
several  days  after  that  the  office  was  for- 
mally notified  of  the  approval  of  the  Desert 
Land  Act. 

Thus,  by  hiring  scores  of  vagabonds  to  en- 
ter phony  claims  for  840  acres,  and  then  by 
transferring  those  claims  to  themselves,  Hag- 
gln and  Tevls  were  able  to  acquire  title  to 
approximately  160  square  miles  of  valley  land 
before  anybody  else  In  California  had  even 
heard  of  the  Desert  Land  Act.  In  the  process, 
they  dislodged  settlers  who  had  not  yet  per- 
fected their  titles  under  old  laws  and  who 
were  caught  unawares  by  the  new  one. 
The  Chronicle  called  the  whole  maneuver  an 
"atrocious  villainy"  and  demanded  return  of 
the  stolen  lands.  A  federal  investigation  fol- 
lowed, but  Haggln  and  Tevls,  as  usual, 
emerged  triumphant. 

All  this  skullduggery  would  be  of  little 
contemporary  Interest  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  empires  accumulated  by  the  likes 
of  Miller,  Haggin  and  Tevls  are  still  with  us 
In  only  slightly  different  form;  they  have 
become  the  vast,  highly  mechanized  corpo- 
rate farms  that  monopolize  California's  best 
farmland  and  produce  most  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  much  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
that  America  consumes.  The  fate  of  Haggln 
and  Tevls'  holdings  Is  particularly  interest- 
ing. In  18SK),  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
empire  beyond  their  deaths,  the  two  entre- 
preneurs Incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Kern  County  Land  Company.  Until  the  1930s 
most  of  the  company's  vast  acreage  was  still 
used  for  cattle  grazing.  In  1S30  a  copious 
deposit  of  oil  was  discovered  beneath  the 
company's  lands,  producing  a  colossal  wind- 
fall for  the  heirs  of  Haggln  and  Tevls.  Rather 
than  pay  taxes  on  the  full  amoimt  of  Its  oil 
earnings,  the  company  began  sinking  them 
Into  Irrigation  pipes  and  sprinklers,  thereby 
upgrading  rangeland  worth  tM  an  acre  into 
prime  cropland  worth  11 000  an  acre,  and 
later  Into  orcbmria  worth  up  to  84000  an  acre. 
By  1B86  a  share  of  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany stock  that  sold  for  $33  in  1933  was 
worth  (after  spliU  totaling  40  for  1)  12.880 — 
and  had  paid  81883  In  dividends.  Plnally,  In 
1987,  Kern  County  Land  Company  was  bought 
by  Tenneco  (of  whom  more  in  my  next 
article). 
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Meanwhile,  the  Civil  War  had  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  not  to  the  end  of 
the  plantation  system.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
leader  of  the  Radical  Republicans,  proposed 
dividing  the  large  Southern  estates  and  giv- 
ing to  freed  Negroes  and  landless  whites 
forty  aores  and  some  cash.  "Homesteads  to 
them  (Negroes),"  he  argued,  "are  far  more 
valuable  than  the  immediate  rights  of  suf- 
frage, though  both  are  their  due."  "mis  was 
too  venturesome  a  proposal,  however,  even  for 
the  Radicals,  and  it  did  not  get  far  in  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  Negroea  and  poor  whites  in 
the  South  remained  landless,  and  a  century 
later  a  large  Southern  grower  would  tell  a 
CBS  newsman  making  a  documentary  on 
farm  workers,  "We  no  longer  own  our  slaves, 
we  rent  them." 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  Congress 
continued  to  squander  the  national  patri- 
mony wtth  abandon.  Tbe  rallroada  w«re 
granted  134  million  acres,  plus  another  49 
million  by  the  states.  Often  the  railroads 
would  allow  settlers  to  stay  and  improve 
the  land,  then  evict  them  later  and  sell  the 
upgraded  property  at  a  considerable  profit. 
Congress  did  nothing  to  remedy  such  abuses. 
It  was  busy  enacting — In  addition  to  the 
Swamp  Lands  Act  and  Desert  Land  Act — 
such  giveaways  as  the  General  Mining  Law 
of  1873  and  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  of 
1878.  Under  the  latter,  lumbermen  and 
quarry  operators  acquired  millions  of  acres 
at  82.50  an  acre,  largely  by  using  the  same 
"dummy  entryman"  technique  that  Haggin 
and  Tevls  had  so  advantageously  employed. 
Under  the  former,  landgrabbers  were  able  to 
acquire  large  tracts  of  public  land  for  pur- 
[KMee  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  mining 
or  even  settlement. 

Congress  was  not  entirely  blind  to  what 
was  happening,  and  it  did  strike  some  blows 
for  agrarian  democracy,  but  these  were  to 
a  considerable  extent  diluted  or  subverted  by 
subsequent  legislation  and  administrative 
betrayals.  Under  pressure  Trom  landless  fron- 
tiersmen. Congress  passed  the  Pre-emption 
Act  of  1841.  aUowing  families  to  settle  on 
180  acres  of  unsurveyed  public  land,  with 
first  right  to  purchase  when  the  land  was 
ultimately  placed  on  sale.  This  was  as  far  as 
Congress  was  willing  to  go  at  the  time,  since 
the  South  feared  homesteading  would  under- 
mine slavery.  In  1882,  however,  with  no 
Southerners  sitting.  Congress  adopted  the 
Homestead  Act,  partially  as  a  reward  for 
Union  soldiers.  The  law  stands  as  a  milestone 
In  the  history  of  American  land  policy.  For 
the  first  time,  full  title  to  public  land  was  to 
be  granted  free  of  charge  to  actual  settlers. 
A  family  could  acquire  up  to  160  acres — one 
quarter  of  a  square  mile — ^If  it  occupied  and 
improved  the  land  Tor  five  years.  It  was  a  fine 
law  in  theory,  but  by  the  time  it  was  enacted 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  best  land  in 
America  was  already  accounted  for.  Congress 
made  things  worse  as  historian  Paul  Wallace 
Gates  has  noted,  by  removing  additional  val- 
uable acreage  from  homestead  settlement — 
usually  by  giving  it  to  the  railroads,  or,  as 
under  the  Morrill  Land  Grant,  to  the  states, 
who  in  turn  sold  it  to  speculators.  Shoddy 
administration  by  the  Land  Office  did  not 
help  matters  either.  Cattlemen  and  specula- 
tors, both  large  and  small,  made  widespread 
use  of  the  "dummy  entryman"  trick  and 
other  ruses  to  acquire  holdings  far  in  excess 
of  160  acres,  and  the  Land  Office  lacked  either 
the  will  or  the  ability  to  stop  them. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  almost  all  the 
available  land  in  America  had  been  staked 
out  by  one  interest  or  another,  and  many 
Populists  and  reformers  were  displeased  with 
the  result.  The  Great  Plains  states  were,  by 
and  large,  democratically  setUed,  but  the 
same  could  not  be  said  for  the  South  and 
West.  Henry  George  described  California  as 
"a  country  not  of  farms  but  ...  of  planta- 
tions and  estates,"  and  thought  a  single  tax 
on  land  was  the  remedy.  The  social  effects  of 
maldlstributed  land  were  most  readily  seen 
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in  the  impoverishment  of  tenant  farmers  and 
sharecroppers  in  the  South,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  In 
the  West. 

Almost  providentially,  however,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
to  open  up  new  lands  for  homesteading  pre- 
sented itself.  Thanks  to  modem  civil  engi- 
neering, the  arid  expanses  of  the  West,  once 
useful  only  for  gracing,  could  be  irrigated 
and  turned  into  cropland.  Much  of  the  land 
beyond  the  Rockies  could  thereby  be  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  New  Midwest,  char- 
acterized by  family  owned  and  operated 
farms.  The  Instrument  of  this  transformation 
would  be  a  massive  federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram; the  ReclamaUon  Act  of  1902  was  lU 
charter. 

F.  H.  Hewell,  first  director  of  the  federal 
Reclamation  Service,  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  as  "not  so  much  to 
Irrigate  the  land,  as  it  is  to  makes  homes.  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  to  irrigate  the  land  which  now  be- 
longs to  large  corporations,  or  even  to  small 
ones;  it  is  not  to  make  these  men  wealthy, 
but  It  Is  to  orlng  about  a  condition  whereby 
that  land  shall  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the 
small  owner,  whereby  the  man  with  a  family 
can  get  enough  good  land  to  support  that 
family,  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and  to  have 
all  the  comforts  and  necessities  which  right- 
fully belong  to  an  American  citizen."  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  was  more  succinct:  "Every 
(reclamation]  dollar  Is  spent  to  build  up  the 
small  man  of  the  West  and  prevent  the  big 
man.  East  or  West,  coming  in  and  monopoliz- 
ing the  water  and  land." 

Federal  reclamation  would  bring  about  this 
democratic  renaissance  by  using  both  a  carrot 
and  a  stick.  The  carrot  would  be  subsidized 
water;  the  stick  was  lodged  in  two  crucial 
provisions  of  the  1902  Act — the  160-acre 
limitation,  and  the  so-called  residency  re- 
quirement. The  first  provided  that  no  person 
could  receive  federal  water  for  use  on  more 
than  a  homestead  farm  of  180  acres;  the 
second  provided  that  water  would  be  deliv- 
ered only  to  "an  actual  tx>na  fide  resident 
on  such  land,  or  occupant  thereof  residing  in 
the  neighborhood."  By  attaching  these  twin 
limitations  to  its  delivery  of  subsidized 
water,  federal  reclamation  would,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  sponsors,  "not  only  .  .  . 
prevent  the  monopoly  of  public  land, 
but  .  .  .  break  up  existing  monopolies 
throughout  the  arid  region." 

It  sounded  confiscatory — Indeed,  almost 
revolutionary — ^but  the  large  Western  land- 
owners could  hardly  cooxplaln.  They  had,  in 
the  first  place,  acquired  their  empires  at 
prices  that  were  scandalously  low  and 
through  stratagems  that  were  at  best  tin- 
ethlcal  and  at  worst  Illegal.  Moreover.  It  was 
not  as  if  Congress  was  about  to  drive  them 
Into  unwilling  bankruptcy.  The  law  did  not 
require  them  to  accept  federal  water;  It 
merely  provided  that.  If  they  chose  to  sip  at 
the  public  trough,  they  would,  In  due  course, 
have  to  sell  their  lands  in  excess  of  160  acres. 
Subsequent  regulations  established  that  they 
could  receive  subsidized  water  for  ten  years 
before  parting  with  their  excess  holdings — 
a  time  span  which  allowed  for  enough  farm- 
ing profit  to  satisfy  all  but  the  greediest. 

Nevertheless,  the  Intended  transformation 
of  the  West  did  not  occur.  Great  dams  were 
built,  rivaling  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  their 
wondrousness;  reservoirs  were  formed,  and 
aqueducts  constructed.  By  1970  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  spent  aUnost  $10  billion  and 
Irrigated  nearly  seven  million  acres.  Yet  land 
monopoly  is  more  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
West  than  ever;  federal  water  has  flowed 
and  continues  to  flow  In  great  quantity  to 
the  huge,  absentee-owned  corporate  estates 
that  shoiild,  under  the  law,  have  been  broken 
up  and  sold  to  small  resident  farmers.  In  the 
words  of  former  Senator  Wayne  Morae,  the 
wholesale,  continuing  violations  of  the  1903 
Act  constitute  "a  water  steal  reminiscent  of 
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the  scandals"  of  Teapot  Dome  and  the  "great 
land  frauds." 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  warned:  "The  land  .  .  .  taken  by 
two  or  three  men  Is  sufficient  to  afford  homes 
and  Independence  to  hundreds  of  Intelligent. 
industrious  astd  honest  settlers.  It  is  this  class 
that  makes,  as  it  is  the  other  [land  monop- 
ollan)  that  ruins,  a  country.  The  oonflrma- 
tlon  of  title  to  tke  monopolists  means  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  the  soU  to  a  non- 
resident aristocracy,  and  its  continued  culti- 
vation by  a  race  of  aliens  and  coolies.  Let 
it  be  awarded  to  the  settlers,  and  schools, 
roads,  churches  and  general  prosperity  will 
ensue." 

This  and  similar  warnings  went  unheeded; 
the  South  and  West  developed  as  the  Chroni- 
cle feared.  Ownership  of  particular  estates 
shifted  hands  over  the  course  of  several  de- 
pressions, panics  and  booms,  Imd  in  recent 
years  the  trend  has  been  toward  ownership 
by  large  corporations — often  oil  companies  or 
conglomerates.  But  though  the  names  have 
changed,  the  pattern  of  large  landboldlngs 
has  held  steady  throughout.  A  nonresident 
landed  aristocracy — today  composed  of  such 
diverse  persons  as  Sen.  Eastland  and  the 
directors  of  Tenneco — enjoys  vast  power. 

Along  with  absentee  ownership,  racial  ex- 
ploitation became  a  way  of  life  in  the  West, 
as  it  previously  had  in  the  South  but  as  it 
never  did  in  the  Midwest.  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese field  hands  were  succeeded  by  Hindus, 
Filipinos  and  Mexicans.  The  treatment  of 
Japanese  farmworkers  is  particularly  Instruc- 
tive. For  many  years  they  were  enthuslasti- 
caUy  praised  by  California  growers;  they  per- 
formed the  most  menial  tasks  with  great  skill 
and  without  asking  favors  (such  as  trans- 
portation and  boarding)  of  their  employers. 
Soon,  however,  the  Japanese  began  leasing 
land  for  themselves — usually  "useless"  nuirsh 
or  desert  which  they  would  reclaim  and  plant 
with  rice  or  other  crops.  Through  thrift  and 
hard  work,  they  even  began  achieving  their 
ambition  to  own  land.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  land  nxjnopolists,  who  succeeded  In  pass- 
ing the  Allen  Land  Act  of  1913.  designed  to 
force  the  Ji^anese  to  sell  their  improved 
lands  to  them. 

Other  effects  of  concentrated  land  owner- 
ship were  as  the  Chronicle  foresaw.  Schools, 
shops  and  civic  institutions  never  blossomed 
in  thoee  parts  ot  the  South  and  West  domi- 
nated by  giant  landboldlngs.  Enormous  dis- 
parity of  wealth  and  power  Is  rarely  condu- 
cive to  widespread  Involvement  in  public 
affairs,  and  Is  even  less  so  when  large  por- 
tions of  the  population  are  migrants,  or  are 
barred  by  one  means  or  another  from  voting. 
Why.  after  all,  should  an  absentee  landlord 
spend  his  taxes  on  good  public  schools,  when 
his  own  children  go  to  private  school  and  an 
educated  work  force  is  the  last  thing  he 
wants? 

What  was  not  foreseen  was  the  impact  that 
land  monopoly  would  eventually  have  on 
American  cities.  If  the  Southern  plantations 
and  Mexican  land  grants  had  been  broken 
up,  if  Western  land  had  been  distributed  In 
limited-size  parcels  to  actual  settlers  as  gen- 
erously as  It  was  handed  out  In  prodigious 
chunks  to  speculators,  if  the  reclamation  law 
had  been  vigorously  enforced.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  cities  would  be  as  overcrowded  and 
as  beset  as  they  are  today.  Blacks  and  land- 
less whites  would,  in  smaller  numbers,  have 
migrated  to  the  cities,  but  they  would  not 
have  been  so  ill-prepared  had  they  descended 
from  landowning  farmers.  They  would  have 
had  dignity,  schooling,  some  experience  In 
public  affairs,  and  perhaps  savings  enough 
to  establish  a  foothold. 

The  question  now  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  compound  the  errors  and  Injustices  of  the 
past,  or  remedy  them. 
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Yghlsb  Bulbullan's  face  is  weathered,  his 
pace  somewhat  slowed.  But  when  he  looks 
back  at  what  be  has  left  for  his  son  Berge 
and  his  grandchildren,  Yghlsh  Bulbull&n  Is 
a  proud  man. 

Bom  in  Armenia  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Bulbulian  fled  bis  homeland  during 
World  War  I  when  more  than  a  million 
Armenians  were  slaughtered  by  the  Turks. 
He  arrived,  penniless.  In  California  and 
settled  near  Freeno,  where  a  large  colony  of 
Armenians  had  gathered.  For  several  years  he 
worked  as  a  field  hand  In  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Imperial  valleys,  managing  to  save  a  few 
pennies  each  payday.  By  1929  he  was  able  to 
scrape  together  $600  for  a  down  payment  on 
20  acres,  part  of  a  homestead  that  was  up  for 
sale.  He,  his  wife  and  son  worked  ten  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week  In  the  fields,  and 
when  they  weren't  working  their  own  land 
they  were  hiring  themselves  out  to  others. 

In  1943  Bulbulian  added  30  acres  to  his 
farm,  and  every  decade  or  so  thereafter  he 
added  more.  Today,  he  and  his  son  grow 
grapes  and  currants  on  150  acres;  though 
he's  78,  he  still  helps  plant,  irrigate  and  box 
his  crop.  His  income  has  not  been  high,  but 
there  were  enough  good  years  to  permit  some 
amenities.  Father  and  son  now  live  In  com- 
fortable, well-fumlshed  houses,  and  drive 
late  model  cars. 

It's  no  rags-to-rlches  story,  and  Bulbulian 
Is  no  Horatio  Alger  figure,  but  he  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  many  Immigrant  farm  hands  who, 
through  trugaUty  and  bard  work,  rose  to  be- 
come farm  owners.  Uiifortunately,  he  repre- 
sents a  dying  breed. 

In  the  1920s,  when  Bulbulian  got  to  Oali- 
fomla,  it  was  natural  for  field  laborers  to 
aq>ire  to  become  small  farmers.  Today  it  is 
almost  unthinkable.  For  the  same  20  acres 
that  Bulbulian  bought  40  years  ago  for  $500 
down,  an  aspiring  farmer  now  would  need 
$12,000  down.  Moreover,  It  would  be  pointless 
for  him  to  buy  only  20  acres;  he'd  need  at 
least  four  times  that  to  have  a  fluting 
chance.  And  while  Bulbulian  could  make  do, 
when  starting,  with  two  mules  and  a  plow, 
his  contemporary  counterpart  would  require 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  tractors,  chem- 
icals and  other  equipment.  Little  wonder  that 
few  persons  without  an  Inheritance  or  out- 
side Income  are  entering  farming,  or  that  the 
number  of  farmers  of  Bulbullan's  size  is 
rapidly  shrinking. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
tell  the  story:  in  1960  there  were  6.4  million 
farms  In  America:  today  the  figure  is  around 
2.9  million.  As  the  number  of  farms  declines, 
the  average  size  of  remaining  farms  in- 
creases: it's  now  over  380  acres,  compared 
to  215  acres  20  years  ago.  And  as  agriculture 
steadily  becomes  more  mechanized,  it  comes 
to  be  dominated  by  thoee  who  have  capital — 
the  most  successful  family  farmers,  and  the 
giant  corporations.  Thus,  in  196B,  the  largest 
40,000  farms,  representing  less  than  two 
percent  of  the  tot&l  number,  accounted  for 
more  than  one-third  of  America's  farm  sales. 

These  are  the  broad  statistics.  Behind  them 
are  the  economic  forces,  abetted  by  govern- 
ment policies,  which  say  to  the  small  farmer: 
either  get  bigger  or  get  out.  The  pattern  is 
typically  Uke  this:  a  farm  of  80  or  160  acres 
has  belonged  to  a  family  for  generations. 
It  Is  squeezed  by  rising  local  taxes,  the  high 
cost  of  farm  equipment,  and  corporate  com- 
petition. The  old  man  dies  or  retires.  What 
will  the  children  do?  To  survive  as  farmers 
they  must  expand  and  mechanize.  The  other 
option  Is  to  sell,  perhaps  to  a  suburban 
developer,  perhaps  to  another  farmer  who  is 
expanding.  The  latter  course  is  easier,  and 
Increasingly  it  is  the  one  that  Is  chosen. 
The    trend    towards    corporate    farming 
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greatly  intensifies  the  pressures  on  the  In- 
dependent small  fanner.  This  trend  Is 
strongest  in  the  South  and  West,  particularly 
in  Florida,  California,  Texas,  Arizona  and 
Hawaii,  where  large  land  units  have  long 
been  the  rule.  Big  eanners  like  Minute  Maid, 
a  subsidiary  of  Coca-Cola,  and  Libby- McNeill 
tc  Libby,  own  an  estimated  30  percent  of 
Florida's  citrus  groves,  oompand  with  lees 
than  one  percent  In  1980.  Corporate  farms 
in  California  account  for  90  percent  of  the 
melon  crop,  48  percent  of  the  cattle  sold,  S8 
percent  of  the  cotton  produced  and  30  i>er- 
cent  of  the  citrus  fruits.  Two  conglomerates, 
Purex  and  United  Brands,  now  control  one- 
third  of  the  green  leafy  vegetable  production 
in  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  list  of  other 
blue  chips  lately  plunging  Into  agriculture, 
according  to  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  includes  Tenneco,  Gulf  &  Western, 
Penn  Central,  W.  R.  Grace.  Del  Monte,  Getty 
Oil,  Goodyear,  Monsanto.  Union  Carbide, 
Kaiser  Aluminum,  Aetna  LUe.  Boeing,  Dow 
Chemical  and  American  Cyanamid. 

Why  ewe  major  corporations  suddenly  fas- 
cinated with  farming,  a  business  where  profit 
margins  are  generally  small?  The  motives 
are  chiefly  three :  land  spectilation,  tax  dodg- 
ing, and  the  development  of  Integrated  "total 
food  systems." 

Suppose  for  example  that  a  company  in- 
vests $1  million  a  year  of  nonagrlcultural 
earnings  in  improving  a  large  tract  of  farm- 
land— by  planting  pear  trees,  say,  or  laying 
Irrigation  pipes.  It  pays  no  taxes  on  the  $1 
million,  and  can  even  deduct  from  its  re- 
maining taxes  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
trees  until  they  bear  fruit,  and  the  depre- 
ciable value  of  the  iirigatlon  pipes.  Ttien 
suppose,  as  is  usually  the  case,  that  each 
dollar  thus  Invested  creates  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  market  value  of  the  land. 
Suppose  further  that  the  oompany  sells  the 
land  to  another  corporation  at  the  end  of 
ten  years.  Its  profit  on  the  land  sale  is  then 
approxlmat^y  equal  to  the  earnings  it  has 
invested  over  the  decade — in  this  case,  $10 
million.  However,  these  earnings  are  now  in 
the  form  of  capital  gains,  and  are  taxed  at  36 
percent  rather  than  48  percent.  Thus,  the 
company  has  made  a  multimlllion  dollar 
profit  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  Any  Income 
the  farm  may  have  produced  during  this 
period  Is  frosting  on  the  cake. 

Many  oorporatl(»s  have  their  eyes  on 
farming  for  another  reason:  they  see  vast 
profits  accruing  to  vertically  integrated  con- 
glomerates that  control  every  stage  of  the 
food  production  and  distribution  process 
from  raw  nitrogen  to  precooked  souflU  on  the 
dining  tctble.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact — 
Indeed,  they  are  largtiy  responsible  for  It — 
that  profits  In  the  food  industry  go  increas- 
ingly to  companies  In  the  food .  }yu*inet» 
rather  than  to  farmers :  in  1989  only  33  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  on  food  went  to 
farmers,  down  from  40  cents  two  decades  ago. 

No  single  company  better  exemplifies  the 
corporate  plunge  into  farming  than  Tenneco, 
formerly  Tennessee  Gas  and  TranamissloD. 
In  addition  to  Its  oU,  natural  gas  and  ship- 
building Interests,  Tenneco  controls  over  a 
million  acres  In  California  and  Arlaona, 
mostly  as  a  result  of  Its  purchaee  in  1987  of 
Kern  County  Land  Oompany.  It  also  produces 
agricultural  chemicals  and  owns  J.  I.  Case,  a 
manufacturer  of  farm  machinery,  Hegg- 
blade-Marguleas,  a  leading  California  farm 
management  firm,  and  the  Packaging  Cor- 
poration of  Amwlca. 

Tenneco  makes  money  out  of  Its  landbold- 
lngs from  all  directions.  First,  of  course,  are 
the  tax-privileged  revenues  from  oU  and  gas 
that  lie  beneath  the  s\irface.  Then  there  is 
land  development,  the  ultimate  stage  in  the 
speculative  game.  Tenneco  has  half  a  dozen 
major  developments  planned  or  underway  in 
California.  One  is  the  Pine  Mountain  Club, 
a  3,a00-acre  recreational  community  In  Los 
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Pmdna  N»tlonAl  Forest,  about  an  hour's  drtTC 
from  liOa  Aaccln.  Anotlier  0.000-acre  deval- 
opmant  on  tb*  ontakirU  at  B*kerafl«l<t  wlU 
Inolud*  «n  indtutrUl  park,  a  ahopplng  c«a- 
ter,  »  golf  oourae  and  a  rstlrament  oommu- 
aitj.  One  of  the  companj**  cleverest  gambits 
waa  to  itonate  370  acres  near  Bakerafleld  for 
a  new  stau  college.  (Lands  for  OCLA  and  tbe 
Unlverelty  at  California  at  IrTlne  were  simi- 
larly donated  by  large  landlMlders.)  Accord- 
ing to  SUnon  Aakln,  executive  vice-president 
of  Tenneoo.  tbe  coUege  "enbanoes  the  value 
of  an  additional  6,500  acres  of  company 
land." 

It  is  Tenneoo's  multi-faceted  agrlbualneeB 
operations,  however,  that  cast  the  longeet 
shadow  over  the  small  farmer's  future. 
Tenneeo's  aim,  says  Askin.  "Is  to  accomplish 
Integration  from  the  seedling  to  tbe  super- 
market." Tbe  company  Is  already  far  ad- 
vanced along  tbat  road.  It  grows,  on  magnifi- 
cently Irrigated  former  Kem  County  Land 
Company  farmlands,  an  enormous  diversity 
of  crops.  Including  com,  potatoes,  barley, 
sugar  beets,  cotton,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  peachei,  pears  and  plums.  For  capi- 
tal Inputs  it  baa  Its  own  agricultural  chem- 
icals and  farm  machinery.  For  proceaslng 
and  packaging  it  has  a  huge  new  plant  near 
Bakerafleld.  more  than  six  times  as  large  as 
a  footbaU  field.  It  U  currently  testing  a 
brand  nante  Identification  program  which,  it 
hopes,  will  make  the  Tenneco  Sun  Qiant 
label  a  bouaehold  word  in  foods. 

Against  this  kind  of  competition,  what 
chance  does  the  small  farmer  have?  He  sur- 
vives or  faUs  on  bis  crop  income  alone.  He 
does  not  have  the  benefit  of  outside  earn- 
ings, or  the  luxury  of  converting  current  in- 
coaoe  into  future  capital  gains.  He  might 
wish  to  expand  or  to  buy  more  equipment, 
but  to  do  so  he  must  use  his  own  money,  not 
the  Treasury's.  When  local  property  taxes 
rise  because  of  encroaebing  suburbia,  tbe 
large  corporation  can  absorb  the  increase  as 
a  hedge  against  future  speculative  profits. 
For  the  small  farmer  higher  taxes  simply 
mean  a  decrease  in  the  income  on  which  he 
must  live.  Hor  can  he  recoup  farming  looses 
with  profits  from  machinery,  ohemicals, 
processing,  packaging  or  marketing.  If  he 
Is  not  paid  enotigh  cash  for  his  crop,  he  is 
wiped  out,  regardless  of  how  profitable  the 
other  stages  of  food  production  might  be. 

Corporations  have  other  sdvantages  over 
small  farmers,  including  access  to  credit.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
in  Iflae.  corporate  farmers  are  able  to  borrow 
nearly  twice  the  proportion  of  their  assets 
that  family  farmers  are.  Corporations  also  en- 
Joy  the  government-sanctioned  privilege  of 
exploiting  their  employees  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  industry.  The  federal 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers  is  tLSO  an 
hour — 30  cents  below  the  minimum  paid  to 
all  otber  workers.  And  while  it  is  a  felony 
for  ordinary  individuals  to  harbor  illegal 
aliens,  it  is  not  a  crime  for  growers  to  em- 
ploy them.  Such  laws  as  these  not  only  abuse 
farmworkers;  they  also  hurt  the  self-em- 
ployed farmer,  who,  In  order  to  compete  with 
the  giant  growers,  winds  up  having  to  exploit 
himself. 

Farming  corporations  receive  further  gov- 
ernment aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies.  Among 
theee  are  payments  for  reduced  corp  produc- 
tion. Since  farmers  with  large  landholdlngs 
are  able  to  "not-grow"  more  crops  than  are 
farmers  with  small  holdings,  their  subsidies 
are  more  generous.  Charles  Schultze,  former 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  estimates  the 
total  cost  of  farm  subsidies  at  (9  to  tlO  bil- 
lion annually,  the  lion's  share  of  which  goes 
not  to  poor  farmers,  who  need  it.  but  to  the 
corporate  giants.  Last  year,  the  J.  O.  Boswell 
Co.  of  Calif,  received  federal  subsidies  total- 
ling $4.4  million;  Tenneco  got  $1.5  million; 
the  Florida-based  US  Sugar  Comoany  col- 
lected »1.1  mUlion;  the  Delta  and  Pine  Land 
Company  of  Mtssisslppi  bagged  MU.OOO.  A 
newly    enacted    (66.000    celling    wUl    reduce 
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some  of  the  largest  handouts  this  year,  but 
the  limitation  has  too  many  loopholes  (for 
example,  the  celling  is  computed  on  a  per 
crop  and  per  nominal  owner  or  lessor  basis) 
to  be  effective. 

Subsidies  also  come  in  the  form  of  water, 
delivered  to  many  farmers'  doorstepe  by  fed- 
erally-funded reclamation  projects.  The  price 
paid  by  water  users  is  well  below  tbe  actual 
coet  of  delivering  the  water.  Moat  of  the  cost 
of  building  dams  and  aqueducts  Is  cbarged 
to  the  general  Treasury  and  to  hydroelectric 
power  consumers. 

In  theory,  federally  subeldlzed  water  is 
legally  barred  from  delivery  to  farms  of  more 
than  160  acres,  and  to  all  abeentee-owned 
farms.  In  practice  the  law  is  widely  violated, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  family  farmers  it  was 
intended  to  help.  Thus,  small  farmers  in 
California  are  now  being  hurt  by  the  delivery 
of  new  water  to  lands  owned  by  Tenneco, 
Oetty  OU,  the  Tej6n  Ranch.  Standard  Oil  of 
California  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
among  others.  Production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  theee  heretofore  arid  lands  will 
soon  fiood  the  market,  thereby  driving  down 
prices.  Much  the  same  fate  awaits  small 
farmers  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  vast 
lands  controlled  by  Boeing,  the  Burlington 
Northern,  Utah  and  Idaho  Sugar,  and  Amfac 
of  Hawaii  are  about  to  receive  federally- 
dammed  water  from  the  Columbia  river. 

Welfare  is  another  indirect  subsidy  to 
large  growers,  though  they're  not  inclined  to 
admit  it.  It  allows  them  to  use  laborers  for 
a  few  months,  then  cast  them  adde,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  they'll  survive  until 
the  following  year's  work  season,  without 
having  to  be  paid  a  living  wage.  On  top  of 
this  are  the  millions  spent  by  federal  and 
state  governments  on  agricultural  research — 
a  subsidy  that  no  other  Industry  enjoys. 
While  some  of  this  research  helps  the  small 
farmer,  the  bulk  of  it  is  aimed  at  breeding 
cropa  and  dealgnlng  machines  for  large-scale 
fanning. 

What  vrtll  be  the  future  of  American  agri- 
culture? If  present  policies  continue,  the 
answer  seems  fairly  obvious;  the  poor  will  be 
squeezed,  the  rich  will  be  subeldlzed.  and 
in  the  end  only  the  biggest  and  best  inte- 
grated operations  will  survive.  The  prospect 
pleases  corporate  moguls  like  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica ex-presldent  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  who 
has  called  for  a  program  "to  enable  the  small 
uneconomic  farmer — the  one  who  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  bring  his  farm  to  tbe  com- 
mercial level  by  expansion  or  merger — to  take 
his  land  out  of  production  with  dignity."  It 
terrifies  small  farmers,  many  of  wbom  are  no 
leas  efllclent  than  their  giant  competitors,  but 
simply  less  favored  by  government  policies. 

One  vision  of  what  American  agriculture 
may  look  like  can  be  found  In  the  February 
1970  issue  of  National  Geographic.  Here  are 
stunning  photographs  of  an  egg  factory  near 
Los  Angeles  where  two  million  caged  Leg- 
horns gobble  250  tons  of  feed  and  lay  one 
million  eggs  each  day,  a  cattle  metropolis  in 
Colorado  where  100.000  steers  are  fattened 
on  formulas  prescribed  by  computer;  a 
123,000  tomato  harvesting  machine,  de- 
veloped by  the  University  of  California,  that 
snaps  up  specially  bred  tomatoes  for  farm- 
workers to  sort  while  taped  music  purrs  in 
the  background. 

These  photographs  of  contemporary  mar- 
vels are  accompanied  by  an  artist's  depiction 
of  an  early  2l8t  century  farm  (if  that  is  the 
proper  word)  as  foreseen  by  USDA  speclalisu. 
All  operations  are  monitored  by  one  man 
from  a  bubble-top  control  tower.  An  enor- 
mous remote-control  tiller  rolls  across  a  ten- 
mile-long  wheat  field  on  tracks  that  keep  It 
from  compacting  the  soil.  Another  gigantic 
machine  automatically  waters  a  ten-mile  field 
of  soybeans,  while  a  Jet-powered  helicopter 
sprays  insecticides.  Alongside  a  monorail 
track  stand  a  pair  of  skyscrapers  for  cattle. 
Behind  them  are  several  illuminated  plastic 
domes    containing    controlled   environments 
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for  growing  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  celery. 
A  USDA  expert  outlines  some  otber  poeaibill- 
tles:  bills  will  be  leveled  with  nuclear  energy 
in  order  to  flatten  extra-long  flelds;  sensors 
burled  In  the  soil  will  flnd  out  when  crops 
need  water,  and  automated  irrigation  sys- 
tems will  bring  it  to  them;  airplanes,  com- 
puters and  closed -circuit  TV  will  be  as  com- 
monplace as  tractors  today. 

A  somewhat  dllTerent  vision  of  the  future — 
not  endorsed  by  the  USDA — can  be  found  In 
a  gently  sloping  fleld  near  Wateonvllle,  Cali- 
fornia. It  focuses  on  human  beings  rather 
than  technology,  on  giving  present-day 
Tghlsh  BulbuUans  a  chance  to  advance  them- 
selves rather  than  be  cast  Into  ghettos  and 
borrloa.  Here  on  the  edge  of  the  Pajaro  valley 
Is  a  bustling  new  enterprise  called  the  Coop- 
erative Campesina.  a  farming  cooperative 
formed  slightly  over  a  year  ago  by  four 
Mexican-American  families,  now  expanded 
to  twenty-five  and  still  growing. 

The  economics  of  the  cooperative  are  rel- 
atively simple.  There  are  140  acres  under 
lease,  with  80  planted  In  strawberries  and  60 
In  zucchini  squash.  (Eventually  all  wUl  be 
planted  In  strawberries. )  To  avoid  hassles  the 
land  is  divided  among  the  members  by  lot- 
tery, with  each  family  responsible  for  its  own 
parcel.  Strawberries  were  chosen  as  the  prin- 
cipal crop  because  they  provide  a  high  return 
and  are  laborlntenslve;  there  is  no  machine 
yet  in  sight  that  can  pick  them.  Each  acre  of 
strawberries  produces  about  3000  trays  per 
year,  and  each  tray  sells  for  about  $3.  Thus, 
one  acre  earns  about  $9000  a  year.  Expenses, 
not  counting  labor,  come  to  about  half  that, 
so  each  family  will  earn  about  912,000  the  first 
year  If  all  goes  well,  plus  whatever  additional 
Income  comes  from  the  squash.  The  second 
year,  when  expenses  are  lower,  they'll  earn 
more.  With  four  or  five  family  members 
working  steadily  in  tbe  field,  the  earnings 
don't  amount  to  much  on  an  hourly  basis — 
perhaps  $1.20  per  hour.  But  total  family 
Income  will  be  two  or  three  times  what  It  was 
when  they  were  hired  laborers  or  sharecrop- 
pers. In  addition  theyll  have  equity  In  the 
co-op,  and  the  satisfaction  of  being  their  own 
boss. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  get  the  co-op  started — 
the  initial  members  had  to  scrape  up  $600 
apiece,  then  look  around  for  credit.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  a  federal 
lending  agency,  turned  them  down.  Local 
banks,  under  pressure  from  a  large  local 
grower,  were  hesitant,  but  finally  Wells  Fargo 
came  through  with  a  $150,000  crop  loan,  to  be 
renald  after  the  first  strawberry  harvest  In 
1972.  An  OEO-funded  consulting  firm,  the 
Central  Coast  Counties  Development  Corpo- 
ration, lent  another  $100,000.  which  will  be 
repaid  In  three  years.  With  $250,000  In  hand, 
the  co-op  was  able  to  purchase  tractors,  root 
stock  and  chemicals.  Now  It  is  in  as  good  a 
^iI)on  as  the  established  growers,  if  not  a 
better  one:  It's  the  only  commercial  straw- 
berry producer  In  California  that  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  labor  troubles.  By  next  year 
it  will  be  Dvarketlng  strawberries  under  its 
own  Cooperativa  Campesina  label,  and  Its 
members  see  no  reason  why  within  five  or  six 
years  they  can't  become  a  dominant  factor 
within  the  $60  million  strawberry  industry. 

If  the  co-OD  nroepers.  its  members  don't 
plan  to  hoard  the  wealth.  They  intend  to 
ooen  up  membership  to  as  many  poor  families 
as  the  enterprise  will  suooort.  "We  have  a 
saying  in  Snanish,"  says  Refugio  PInedo.  one 
of  the  founders  and  now  secretary  of  the 
co-OD.  "Agua  que  no  te  tomaa,  d^jala  correr. 
Water  that  you  cannot  drink  yourself,  let  it 
run  for  others." 

Land   Refoxm    in    Amehica — ni:    The   Cask 

rO«    RXDISTRIBUnON 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 
It's  hard  for  people  In  cities  to  appreciate 
the    need    for    land    reform    In    the   United 
States.  Most  of  us  have  been  so  cut  oiT  from 
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the  land  tbat,  through  Ignorance,  we  accept 
present  landholdlng  patterns  as  desirable  or 
Inevitable.  They  are  neither. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  giving  land  to 
tbe  few  Instead  of  the  many?  ElSciency  Is 
suppoeed  to  be  the  mam  one:  big  farms, 
we're  told  by  agribusiness  spokesmen,  can 
produce  more  food  at  leas  cost  and  thus  save 
the  consumer  money.  That  same  thinking 
underlies  Soviet  collectives.  What'a  over- 
looked Is  that  in  societies  where  tractors  are 
relatively  inexpensive  to  own  or  rent,  econ- 
omies of  scale  contribute  to  agricultural 
abundance  only  marginally.  Beyond  a  certain 
point,  there's  nothing  gained  by  having  one 
vAst  farm  In  place  of  several  smaller  ones. 
In  fact,  sntall  farms  are  often  more  produc- 
tive per  acre  because  their  owners  work 
harder  and  take  better  care  of  the  soU. 

Large  farms  In  America  are  efficient  at 
some  things — they  excel  at  Upplng  tbe  fed- 
eral Treasury  and  exploiting  hired  labor. 
Take  away  these  privileges  and  the  small 
farmer  looks  sxtremely  good.  As  for  saving 
the  oonsumer  money,  the  chief  reason  food 
prices  have  remained  relatively  low  Is  not 
large-scale  efficiency — It  la  Intense  competi- 
tion. Allow  a  handful  of  agribusiness  giants 
to  gain  control  of  the  market  and  prices  will 
assuredly  rise  a  lot  more  than  they  have. 

There  la,  furthermore,  the  question  of  how 
much  efficiency,  and  what  kind,  is  desirable. 
American  argrtcultive  la,  if  anything,  too 
efllclent:  its  chronic  problem  Is  not  under- 
production but  surpluses;  it  is  the  only  In- 
dustry where  people  are  paid  not  to  i>roduce. 
The  argument  that  ever- increasing  agricul- 
tural efllcleney  is  a  deelrable  natkmal  goal  Is, 
therefore,  unsound.  Moreover,  what  kind  of 
efficiency  are  we  talking  about?  When  a  large 
grower  increases  bis  profit  margin  by  replac- 
ing farmworkers  with  a  fancy  new  machine, 
he's  not  doing  anybody  but  himself  a  favor. 
The  farmworkers,  now  unemployed,  drift  to 
already  overcrowded  cities,  where  no  jobs 
await  them  either.  Welfare  rolla  and  social 
tensions  rise — transferring  to  society  at  large 
the  ultimate  coat  of  "efflelency"  on  tbe  large 
farm. 

If  the  advantages  of  large  landboldlnga 
(except  to  those  who  own  them)  are  scant, 
tbe  harmful  effects  are  legion.  Several  have 
already  been  noted:  the  Impoverlahment  of 
million  of  niral  famlliea,  and  the  migration 
to  cities  of  mllllona  more,  with  little  educa- 
tion or  hope  of  Improvement.  We  expect  poor 
Americans  to  lift  themselves  up  the  economic 
ladder,  yet  by  cutting  them  off  from  produc- 
tive land  ownership  we  knock  out  the  bottom 
rungs. 

The  vitality  of  community  life  in  rural 
Amolca  has  also  suffered  because  of  mal- 
dlstributed  land.  Main  Street  bualneaaes  are 
not  H>precUbly  aided  by  large  abeentee  land- 
owners who  ptirchaee  their  auppllea  In  dis- 
tant cities,  or  by  underpaid  migrants  who 
buy  nothing,  or  by  sharecroppers  forced  to 
shop  at  the  company  store.  A  study  In  the 
1940b  by  Walter  Ooldsctamldt,  a  Oallfomla 
sociologist,  found  that  communities  In  small- 
farm  areas  have  a  more  slaable  middle  class, 
more  stable  income  patterns,  better  nrytnpi^ 
and  more  active  dvle  groups  than  do  com- 
munities where  large  landholdlngs  pre- 
dominate. A  recent  incident  in  Mendota. 
Oallfomla — a  town  surrounded  by  large 
farms — helps  explain  why.  A  groiq>  of  dtlaens 
wanted  to  establish  a  qMdal  taxing  district 
for  construction  of  a  hospital,  the  nearest 
one  being  40  miles  away.  Three  agribusiness 
giants  tbat  owned  more  than  half  the  land 
in  the  proposed  district  opposed  tbe  plan, 
and  klUed  It.  Two  at  the  ootnpanlea  were 
baaed  In  otber  Oallfomla  dtlea.  and  tbe 
third — Andetaon  Clayton — ^waa  headquar- 
tered In  Houston. 

Protection  of  the  envlroninent  also  tends 
to  be  less  of  a  eonosm  to  large  cotporatlons — 
who've  been  rtsapolling  the  Amsrloan  land- 
uxp*  for  the  better  part  of  two  centuries — 
than  to  small  farmera  who  live  on  their  land. 


Oompanlea  farming  for  tax  or  qMcuIatlve 
reasons,  for  example,  seek  to  maxlmlw  eam- 
inga  over  tbe  abort  run.  They  can  milk  the 
soil,  deplete  the  underground  water  supply 
or  poison  tbe  land  with  pesticides,  knowing 
f  uU  weU  tbat  they  will  eventuaUy  seU.  Resi- 
dent farmera  who  hope  to  pass  on  their  land 
to  their  off -spring  cannot  be  so  careless  vrlth 
nattire's  gifts.  Moreover,  small-scale  farming 
lends  itself  much  more  readily  than  does 
large-scale  monoculture  to  biological  pest 
control — a  technique  that  must  Increasingly 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  avoid  ecological 
disaster. 

If  there's  lltUe  to  be  said  for  large  land- 
holdlngs on  social  or  environmental  grounds, 
neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  inevita- 
ble. Land  concentration  in  America,  particu- 
larly In  the  South  and  West,  Is  not  the  result 
of  Inscrutable  historical  forces,  but  of  a  long 
train  of  government  policies,  sometimes  In 
the  form  of  action,  often  of  Inaction.  English 
grants  to  large  landholders  In  the  colonial 
South,  and  Mexican  grants  In  the  West,  could 
have  been  broken  up  at  several  convenient 
historical  moments,  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
main intact.  Vast  expanses  of  public  lands 
were  given  away  In  large  chunks  to  spec- 
ulators, rather  than  in  small  parcels  to  set- 
tlers. Tax  and  labor  laws,  reclamation  proj- 
ect and  government-financed  research,  have 
encouraged  large-scale  corporate  agriculture, 
to  the  detriment  of  Independent  small  farm- 
ers and  landless  farmworkers.  On  top  of  all 
this  have  come  the  government's  ultimate  re- 
ward to  big  landholders:  cash  subsidies, 
mainly  for  being  big. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  land  reform  In 
America?  About  tbe  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  large  landholdlngs  is  that  they  exist, 
and  In  tbe  spirit  of  free  enterprise  ought  to 
be  left  untouched.  This  Is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 
Land,  however.  Is  not  like  other  forms  of 
wealth  In  our  economy,  which  we  allow  to  be 
accumulated  without  limit:  it  Is  a  public 
resource,  it  is  finite,  and  it  is  where  people 
live  and  work.  Free  enterprise  does  not 
merely  Imply  the  right  to  be  big.  It  also  Im- 
plies the  right  to  start.  As  corporate  farms 
become  increasingly  Integrated  with  proeea- 
sors  and  distributees,  as  they  advance  toward 
the  technological  mllleimlum  In  which  ten- 
mile-long  fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by 
conq>uter-controlled  machines,  the  right  to 
get  a  start  In  agriculture  will  be  obliterated — 
as  it  almost  is  today.  Americans  must  decide 
whether  they  want  the  rich  to  get  richer 
or  the  poor  to  have  a  chance.  Agriculture  la 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  poor  can  have 
a  chance.  If  It  Is  closed  off.  If  the  profits  of 
the  few  are  given  precedence  over  the  needs 
of  the  many,  the  consequences  can  only  be 
unpleasant. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  it's  time 
to  reform  landholdlng  patterns  In  the  United 
Statea.  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  talked  70 
years  ago  of  the  frontier  as  a  "safety  valve" 
for  lurban  discontent.  If  ever  the  cities  needed 
a  safety  valve,  It  Is  now.  Urban  problems  are 
virtually  Insoluble:  city  residents  seem  on 
the  verge  of  a  mass  psychic  breakdown.  The 
exodus  from  the  countryside  must  not  only 
be  stopped,  it  must  be  dramatically  reversed. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  population 
dlspenal  is  to  build  new  communities  on 
rural  lands  now  owned  by  speculators.  This 
will  undoubtedly  happen,  but  It's  far  from 
enough.  It  Is  much  more  Important  to  revive 
exlsttng  rural  communities,  and  to  do  so  by 
enabling  greater  numbers  of  people  to  live 
decently  off  the  land.  There  la  no  shortage 
of  people  who  want  to  remain  on  the  land,  or 
return  to  It,  If  they  could  do  so  at  higher 
than  a  subsistence  level.  Many  Mexican- 
Americans,  blacks  and  Indians  would  be 
among  them.  So  would  many  whites  who 
have  become  drained,  physically  and  spirit- 
ually, by  dty  living.  Tbe  difficulty  Is  that  the 
frontier  is  long  gone.  That's  why  reform,  as 


opposed  to  the  giving  away  of  unsettled  land, 
is  essential. 

Land  reform  is  also  needed  to  Increaae  the 
number  of  people  In  the  United  States  who 
are  free.  Thla  may  sound  alUy  In  a  country 
that  preaxunea  to  be  a  breeder  of  free  men. 
Yet  ever-increasing  numbers  of  Americana 
are  not  really  free  to  assume  responsibilities 
or  to  make  major  decisions  affecting  their 
Uvea.  They  work  for  large  corporations  or 
government  bureaucradea  or  on  assembly 
lines.  Tbey  are  not  their  own  bosses,  not 
proud  of  their  work,  and  not  motivated  to 
exercise  their  fuU  rt^ts  as  dtlzens.  Farming 
haa  traditionally  been  a  bastlcm  of  the  Inde- 
pendent small  biislnessman  who  wont  take 
guff  from  anybody  and  who  pridea  himself 
on  the  quality  of  his  work.  But  now  farming, 
too,  Is  becoming  computerised  and  corpora- 
tlzed.  Its  executives  wear  silk  tiea  and  share 
the  attitudee  of  other  wealthy  executives;  its 
workers  are  powerless,  dispensable  hirelings. 
If  agriculture  goes  the  way  of  the  auto  Indua- 
try,  where  will  our  Independent  dtlxena  come 
from? 

American  land  policy  should  have  as  its 
highest  priority  the  building  of  a  society  in 
which  human  beings  can  achieve  dignity. 
Thla  mcludes  the  easing  of  preeent  social  ills, 
both  rural  and  urbiui,  and  the  creation  of  a 
lasting  economic  base  for  democracy.  A  sec- 
ond priority  should  be  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  tbe  land.  Production  of  abundant  food 
BhoiUd  be  a  third  goal,  but  it  need  not  be 
paramount  and  is  not,  in  any  case,  a  problem. 

To  achieve  theee  goala  a  multitude  of  re- 
forma  should  be  carried  out.  First  and  most 
Importantly,  small-scale  farming  must  be 
made  economically  viable,  so  that  preeent 
small  farmers  can  survive  and  new  ones  get 
started.  Unless  it  Is  done,  there  Is  no  point 
In  changing  landholdlng  patterns  to  favor 
smaller  units. 

There^  no  secret  to  making  small-scale 
farming  viable;  It  can  be  aocompliahed  by 
eliminating  tbe  favors  bestowed  upon  large 
farms.  Federal  tax  laws  that  encourage  cor- 
porate farming  for  tax-loss  and  spsciulatlve 
purpoees  should  be  changed,  even  If  this 
means  dosing  the  capital  gains  loophole. 
Labor  laws  should  guarantee  a  minimum 
wage  to  farmworkers  equal  to  that  of  other 
workers,  and  ahould  make  the  knowing  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens  a  crime  pimlabable 
by  Imprisonment.  This  would  put  an  end 
to  one  of  the  large  landholder's  major  com- 
petitive advantages — their  ability  to  exploit 
great  numbers  of  poor  people — and  allow 
sdf-employed  farmers  to  derive  more  value 
from  their  own  labor. 

Subaldy  programa,  too.  ahould  be  revised 
to  the  disadvantage  of  big  growers.  'When 
fxm  subsidies  began  during  the  New  Deal, 
they  were  Intended  to  help  the  Impoveriabed 
small  farmer.  But  because  they  were  pegged 
to  total  marketings  and  total  acreage  rather 
than  to  personal  Income,  they  wound  \ip 
lining  the  pocketa  of  the  wealthy.  If  farm 
subsidies  are  continued — as  they  should  be 
In  order  to  stabilise  farm  Inoame — tbey 
ought  to  be  strongly  weighted  in  favor  of 
smallnees.  No  farmer  should  receive  subaldlea 
for  crope  grown  (or  not  grown)  on  land  In 
excess  of  a  certain  acreage,  and  payments 
should  be  graduated  downward,  somewhat 
like  an  income  tax  in  reverse.  (Per  unit  pay- 
ments to  Individual  farmers  ahould  decrease, 
In  other  words,  aa  tbe  number  of  subsidised 
units  Increaaea.)  Alternatively,  subsidies 
could  be  oompletdy  detached  from  crops 
and  related  to  Income  Instead.  Farmers  oould 
sen  on  the  open  market,  with  federal  pay- 
ments m»*iTig  up  tbe  difference.  If  any,  be- 
tween eamlngw  and  a  minimum  livable 
income. 

Also  essential  to  the  future,  vlabUlty  ct 
smaU-aoale  fanning  Is  some  protection 
against  oonglomeratea.  There  ia  no  way  a 
amaU  farmer  can  compete  aaglnst  aa  oU 
oompany.  or  against  a  vertically  intsgratad 
giant  like  Tenneoo  which  not  only  farms  taai 
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of  thouaaiida  of  aeras  but  alao  makiw  Ita  own 
faxm  machinery  and  cbeoilcals,  and  proc- 
eMes,  package*  and  dlatrtbutes  Its  awn  fooda. 
Sucb  o(»iglomerates  aren't  hurt  by  a  low 
price  tor  crops:  what  they  loee  in  rarmlng 
they  can  pick  up  In  proceaslng  or  distribut- 
ing, or,  for  that  matter,  in  oU.  llie  small 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  outside 
Income  and  no  tolerance  for  soft  spots.  What 
he  needs  Is  legislation  that  would  prohibit 
corporations  or  Individuals  with  more  than 
tfiO,000,  say,  In  ncMifarmlng  income  from  en- 
gaging m  farming — In  effect,  a  forceful  anti- 
trust policy  for  agriculture. 

Once  smaU-scale  farming  is  made  viable, 
the  second  major  area  for  change  involves 
redistribution  ot  land — the  kind  of  peaceful 
social  restructuring  that  the  United  States 
imposed  upon  Japan  after  World  War  n  and 
has  urged  upon  doeens  of  other  nations  In 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  guiding  prlndples  behind  redistribu- 
tion are  that  land  should  btiong  to  those 
who  work  and  live  on  it.  and  that  holdings 
should  be  of  reasonable,  not  feudal  propor- 
tions. These  are  not  revolutionary  concepts; 
America  recognized  them  in  the  Pre-emption, 
Homestead  and  Reclamation  Acts,  and  U 
merely  being  asked  to  renew  that 
recognition. 

A  convenient  place  to  start  is  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903.  which 
provides  that  large  landholders  in  the  West 
who  accept  subsldlaed  water  must  agree  to 
sell  their  federally  Irrigated  holdings  in  ei- 
ceas  of  160  acres  at  pre-water  prices  within 
ten  years.  The  RedamaUon  Act  has  never 
been  properly  enforced  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. One  is  that,  through  one  stratagem  or 
another,  large  landholders  have  escaped  hav- 
ing to  sell  their  excess  lands.  Another  Is  that 
even  in  the  few  cases  where  large  landowners 
have  agreed  to  sell,  their  prices  have  been  so 
high,  and  terms  so  stiff,  that  only  the  wealthy 
could  afford  to  buy.  Occasionally,  as  in  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  the  moment. 
pre-wat«r  prices  as  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  RecUtoaMm  are  so  out  <^  line — higher.  In 
fact  than  '^feraUing  market  prices — that 
even  wealthy  persons  have  not  seen  fit  to 
purcbaae  excess  lands  put  up  for  sale  under 
the  law. 

To  assure  not  only  the  sale  of  excess  land- 
holdings,  but  also  their  availabUity  at  prices 
that  persons  of  limited  means  can  afford. 
Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D,  Wis.),  Jerome 
Waldle  (D,  CalU.)  and  others  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  authorize  the 
federal  government  itself  to  buy  up  all  prop- 
erties in  reclamation  areas  that  are  either 
too  big  or  owned  by  absentees.  The  govern- 
ment would  then  resell  some  of  these  lands. 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  liberal  terms,  to 
small  resident  farmers,  and  retain  others  as 
Bites  for  new  cities  or  as  undeveloped  open 
space.  The  plan  would  actually  earn  money 
for  the  government,  since  the  lands  would 
be  purchased  at  true  pre-water  prices  and 
resold  at  a  slight  markup.  The  money  thus 
earned  could  be  vised  for  education,  con- 
servation or  other  purposes. 

Other  plans  for  enforcing  the  Reclamation 
Act  are  worth  study.  For  example,  the  fed- 
eral government  could  purchase  irrigated 
lands  in  excess  of  160  acres  and  lease  them 
back  to  Individual  small  farmers  or  to  co- 
operatives. Or  it  could  buy  large  landholdlngs 
In  recIamaUon  areas  with  long-term  "land 
bonds,"  which  It  then  would  redeem  over  40 
years  with  low-interest  payments  made  by 
the  small  farmers  to  whom  the  land  was  re- 
sold. This  would  amount  to  a  subsidy  for  the 
small  farmers  who  bought  the  land,  but  it 
would  be  no  more  generous  than  the  current 
subsidy  to  Urge  landholders  who  buy  federal 
water. 

Of  course,  land  redistribution  should  go 
beyond  the  Western  areas  served  by  federal 
reclamation  proJecU;  In  particular,  it  should 
reach  Into  the  South.  Thaddeus  Stevens'  old 
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proposal  for  dividing  up  the  large  plantations 
into  40-acre  parcels  is  unrealistic  today,  but 
an  updated  plan,  with  due  compensation 
to  present  owners,  can  be  devised  and 
implemented. 

Another  objective  toward  which  new  poli- 
cies should  be  directed  is  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  Reforms  in  this  area 
are  fully  consistent  with  a  restructuring  of 
landbolding  patterns.  Thus,  a  change  in  local 
tax  laws  so  that  land  Is  assessed  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  use  would  benefit  small  farmers 
and  penalize  developers.  Zoning  rural  land 
for  specific  uses,  such  as  agriculture  or  new 
towns,  woxild  similarly  help  contain  subur- 
ban sprawl  and  ease  the  pressure  on  small 
farmers  to  seU  to  developers  or  speculators. 
If  as  a  result  of  new  zoning  laws  the  value 
of  a  farmer's  land  was  decreased,  he  would 
be  compensated  for  that  loss. 

An  Indefinite  moratorium  should  also  be 
placed  on  further  reclamation  projects,  at 
least  until  the  160-acre  and  residency  re- 
quirements are  enforced,  and  even  then,  they 
ought  to  be  closely  examined  for  environ- 
mental impact.  Schemes  are  kicking  about  to 
bring  more  water  to  southern  California  and 
the  Southwest  from  northern  California,  the 
Columbia  and  even  Alaska.  These  plans  ought 
to  be  shelved.  Federal  revenues  that  would 
be  spent  on  damming  America's  last  wild 
rivers  could,  in  most  cases,  be  more  fruit- 
fully devoted  to  such  purposes  as  redis- 
tributing croplands. 

Policy  changes  in  other  areas  should  com- 
plement the  major  reforms  outlined  above. 
Existing  farm  loan  programs,  for  example, 
should  be  greatly  expanded  so  that  new  farm- 
ers can  get  started  In  agriciUture.  Farming 
cooperatives,  which  can  be  a  starting  point 
for  workers  unable  to  afford  an  entire  farm, 
should  be  encouraged  through  tax  laws  and 
credit  programs.  Research  funds  spent  on 
developing  machinery  for  large-scale  farming 
should  be  rechanneled  Into  extension  pro- 
grams for  small  farmers  and  co-ops. 

Xt  won't  be  easy  to  enact  any  of  these 
reforms.  Friends  of  large-scale  agribusiness 
are  strateglcaUy  scattered  throughout  the 
Agriculture,  Interior  and  Appropriations 
committees  of  Congress,  and  are  equally  well 
ensconced  within  the  Nixon  Administration. 
Small-Farmer  associations  Uke  the  Orange, 
the  National  Fanners  Union  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  dont  have  nearly  the 
clout  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, the  big  grower  associations  and  the 
giant  corporations  themselves.  The  pro- 
Industry  land  policy  "experts"  who  formed 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
that  reported  its  findings  last  year  were  no 
friendlier  to  small-scale  farming:  they  rec- 
ommended repeal  of  the  Reclamation  Act's 
160-acre  limitation  and  residency  require- 
ment, and  adoption  of  policies  favorable  to 
large-scale  mechanized  agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
optimism.  Many  citizens  and  public  officials 
are  coming  to  realize  that  rural  America 
ought  to  be  revived,  cities  salvaged,  welfare 
rolls  reduced,  and  they  see  that  present  poli- 
cies aimed  at  achieving  these  objectives  are 
not  working.  Environmentalists  who  for  years 
have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  intensive 
agricultTire  and  the  need  for  prudent  niral 
land  use,  are  finally  getting  an  audience.  The 
list  of  organizations  that  have  recently  urged 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion includes  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Slora  Club, 
Common  Cause,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  Orange  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  That's  not  enough  to  sweep 
Congress  off  Its  feet,  but  it's  a  good  start. 

The  ultimate  political  a^Mal  of  land  re- 
form Is  that  it  places  both  the  burden  and 
opportunity  of  self-improvement  upon  the 
people  themselves.  It  can  give  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  a  place  to  plant 
roots,  and  a  chance  to  work  with  dignity.  Can 
we  deny  them  that  chance? 
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STRIP  MINING— THE  PEOPLE 
BEGIN  TO  FIGHT  BACK 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VlaCINIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  ravages  of  strip  mining 
spread  across  our  Nation,  the  people  are 
beginning  to  respond  to  this  threat. 
Through  environmental  groups  and  indi- 
vidual efforts,  citizens  are  trying  to  com- 
bat the  power  of  the  stripping  interests 
and  their  cohort,  the  TVA.  To  date,  the 
strippers  have  held  the  upper  hand,  but 
the  balance  may  be  shifting.  Three  very 
timely  articles  relating  to  this  recently 
appeared  in  the  July  1971  issue  of  the 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  maga- 
zine which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
RccoRD.  The  articles  follow: 

(From  The  Environmental  Journal, 

July  1971] 

Stkip  Minino 

(By  Jack  Trawlck) 

(NoTS. — Jack  lYawlck  is  state  news  editor 
for  the  Wluston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
in  Winston -Salem.  North  Carolina.  He  wrote 
and  photographed  a  series  of  articles  about 
strip  mining  for  his  newspaper,  which,  with 
other  environmentally  oriented  reporting, 
won  for  the  paper  the  1970  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service.) 

Tlie  sign  along  the  roadside  says  "Keep 
Kentucky  Oreen." 

But  for  as  far  as  you  can  see,  there  is  very 
little  to  keep  green. 

It  is  a  study  In  black  and  gray  and  yellow- 
ish-brown, etched  In  scars  on  what  were  once 
beautifully  forested  slopes. 

'niere  are  broken  and  battered  trees, 
mangled  by  huge  rocks  and  piles  of  shale 
that  have  been  pushed  down  the  mountain- 
sides to  clear  the  path  to  the  coal  and  mln- 
Mmls  that  have  been  taken  from  the  moun- 
tains. There  is  garbage,  and  there  are  the 
rusting  hulks  of  junked  automobiles  strewn 
down  the  slopes. 

Tou  dont  have  to  search  for  the  damage, 
the  depression,  the  oppressive  atmosphere. 
It  is  all  around  you,  above  and  below,  and 
plainly  visible  from  the  main  highways,  such 
as  they  are. 

And  even  as  you  look,  huge  trucks,  some 
loaded  with  as  much  as  26  tons  of  coal, 
rumble  by  in  a  steady  stream,  kicking  up  dust 
and  further  damaging  roads  that,  in  some 
places,  have  already  been  damaged  so  badly 
that  the  blacktop  surface  has  been  mashed 
into  the  dirt  out  of  sight. 

This  Is  Letcher  County.  Kentucky.  This  is 
strip  "lining  In  the  Appalachian  mountains. 
The  scene  Is  no  different  throughout  most  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  most  of  West  Virginia,  and 
hui^e  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio. 

Strip  mimng,  in  varying  degrees,  has  af- 
fected all  50  states.  The  effects  are  more  ap- 
parent, and  the  damage  more  enduring,  in 
mountainous  regions,  because  of  the  dllHculty 
and  expense  in  reclaiming  the  land  after  the 
mining  Is  finished. 

Strip  mining  goes  by  many  names.  The 
mining  firms  do  not  like  the  term  "strip  min- 
ing" because  It  has  come  to  carry  an  un- 
pleasant connotation.  "Surface  mining"  is 
more  aoeeptable  to  them.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally defined  to  cover  all  typee  of  mining  on 
the  surfkce  of  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  deep 
mining,  which  U  underground.  Other  terms 
used  include : 

"Open  cut"  or  "open  pit"  mining.  This 
generally  involves  simply  digging  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  taking  out  the  minerals  be- 
ing sought. 
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"Auger  mining."  Huge  drills  are  used  to 
bore  into  the  earth  or  mountains  to  get  to 
the  minerals. 

"Cut  and  fill  mining."  This  Involves  ex- 
tracting hxige  cubes  from  the  earth,  separat- 
ing the  minerals  from  the  soil,  and  replacing 
the  unused  soil  back  In  the  hole  from  which 
It  came. 

The  terms  and  methods  vary,  lai^ly  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  terrain  being  mined. 
But  to  conservationists  they  all  carry  essen- 
tially the  same  meaning:  tearing  up  the 
earth. 

In  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky,  the 
strip  mining  most  widely  used  has  been  this : 

Wide  bands  are  stripped  from  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  moving  around  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  mountain,  to  get  to  the  seams 
of  coal.  The  coal  is  removed,  leaving  a  shelf 
around  the  mountain.  Work  proceeds  down 
through  the  hill  by  digging  along  the  con- 
tour of  the  slope.  The  work  may  be  done  at 
several   levels   on   the   same  hill. 

A  new  method  is  being  tested  now  in  east- 
em  Kentucky.  It  involves  shearing  off  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  pushing  it  Into  the  neigh- 
boring valley,  exposing  the  mineral.  The 
mineral  is  extracted,  another  level  is  sheared 
off  and  pushed  into  a  valley,  and  more  min- 
eral is  extracted,  and  so  on.  The  end  result 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  mountains  and 
provide  level  land. 

Conservationists  increasingly  are  becoming 
concerned  about  the  scars  left  by  strip  min- 
ing— not  only  because  of  the  effect  they  have 
on  the  appearance  of  the  land,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  effect  on  the  people  who  must 
live  with  the  scars,  the  damage  to  streams 
and  whole  watersheds,  the  damage  to  forests, 
the  damage  to  wildlife,  and  the  elimination 
of  other  potential  uses  of  the  land,  such  as 
(or  recreational  purposes. 

A  survey  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, completed  in  the  svunmer  of  1967, 
showed  that  3.2  million  acres  across  the 
United  States  had  been  surface  mined.  But 
more  significantly,  the  survey  showed  that 
2  million  acres  still  needed  some  degree  of 
reclamation  to  prevent  a  broad  range  of  en- 
vironmental damage.  And  the  mining  Is  con- 
tinuing, with  an  estimated  20,000  mining  op- 
erations across  the  country  affecting  an  addi- 
tional   150.000  acres  a  year. 

As  you  drive  from  northwestern  North 
Carolina  through  southwestern  Virginia  to 
the  mining  region  of  eastern  Kentucky  you 
pass  through  beautiful  mountain  country- 
side, as  yet  largely  undisturbed.  There  are 
clear  rivers,  beautiful  mountain  streams, 
lovely  hills  and  pastures  and  mountains  and 
meadows.  The  contrast  when  you  reach  the 
mining  country  is  startling. 

The  streams  there  are  loaded  with  silt  or 
have  their  banks  lined  with  "spoil  banks," 
the  rubble  and  rock  left  from  surface  min- 
ing. Their  waters  run  yellow  or  red,  tainted 
with  sulphur  and  acids  and  minerals  that 
seep  from  the  scars  torn  In  the  sides  of  the 
mountains. 

The  forests  are  battered  and  mangled.  The 
mountains,  now.  have  somehow  lost  their 
majesty  and  look  beaten  and  scarred  and 
ugly. 

And  there  are  the  people.  The  men  driving 
the  trucks  who  eye  you  suspiciously,  particu- 
larly when  they  see  your  camera.  The  chil- 
dren who  smile  wanly  and  wave.  The  women 
who  somehow  look  beaten  down.  The  men 
who  come  back  from  the  mining  operations 
late  In  the  day  with  their  faces  covered  with 
black  dust.  The  youth  who  roam  aimlessly 
through  the  valleys  In  the  afternoons  after 
school  is  out. 

Realizing  that  these  are  the  descendants 
cf  a  once  proud,  fiercely  independent  people 
who  crossed  the  rugged  mountains  from 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  elsewhere 
to  settle  eastern  Kentucky  in  the  1700b,  you 
can't  help  wondering  what  has  happened  to 
wear  them  down  and  make  them  a  depend- 
ent people. 
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The  sociologists  have  their  theories,  the 
politicians  their  promises,  and  the  oil  and 
steel  corporations  their  coal  and  minerals. 
But  the  people  have  the  scars  and  the  land 
that  is  rapidly  losing  Its  usefulness.  The 
problem  is  theirs. 

It  is  increasingly  becoming  apparent  that 
reclaiming  mountain  land  that  has  been  strip 
mined  is  virtually  Impossible. 

In  fiat  areas,  where  the  topsoll  and  subse- 
quent layers  of  soil  can  be  stripped  back  one 
by  one  until  the  minerals  being  sought  are 
reached,  the  minerals  can  be  extracted  and 
the  soil  replaced  in  Its  proper  sequence  and 
In  a  few  years'  time  the  damage  is  almost 
unnotloeable. 

But  In  the  mountains  once  deep  cuts  are 
made  In  the  steep  slopes,  they  are  there  to 
stay.  It  Is  difficult  to  get  trees  and  g^ass  to 
grow,  and  even  when  they  do  they  don't  fully 
hide  the  scars.  And  the  seeping  chemicals 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  land  to  support 
vegetation. 

The  streams  fill  with  silt  (some  studies  in 
Kentucky  have  shown  that  the  sediment 
yield  In  watersheds  that  have  been  strip 
mined  Is  as  much  as  1,000  times  as  great  as 
In  undisturbed  areas),  and  the  chemicals 
that  work  their  way  Into  the  streams  destroy 
their  ability  to  support  life. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  statistic  con- 
cerning strip  mining  Is  that  most  of  what 
has  been  done  In  the  United  States  has  been 
done  In  the  past  20  years.  For  10  years  it 
went  almost  unchecked.  Then  In  the  19608 
some  states  began  to  regulate  strip  mining. 
But  only  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  as 
an  Increasing  national  awareness  of  environ- 
mental problems  heis  developed,  has  there 
been  serious  concern  about  the  effects  of  strip 
mining  and  serious  efforts  to  curb  both  the 
mining  and  the  effects. 

Somewhere,  In  some  state,  a  new  threat  is 
almost  constantly  arising.  Strip  mining  is 
more  economical  than  deep  mining,  and  the 
dangers  to  miners  are  lessened.  And  the  new 
federal  mine  safety  regulations,  with  strin- 
gent new  requirements,  concerning  safety  in 
deep  mining  operations,  seems  to  be  having 
the  side  effect  of  pushing  more  mining  firms 
Into  surface  mining  operations. 

But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  con- 
certed public  reaction  can  halt  the  threat, 
If  It  comes  soon  enough  and  is  persistent 
enough. 

One  case  in  point  Is  what  happened  In  a 
six-county  area  along  the  North  Carolina- 
Virginia  border  In  late  1969  and  early  1970. 

The  Glbbslte  Corporation  of  America,  a 
subsidiary  of  Colonial  Oil  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion of  Rochester,  N.T.,  late  in  1969  began 
acquiring  mineral  rights  leases  In  the  area 
and  in  December  announced  plans  for  a  min- 
ing operation  to  extract  glbbslte,  a  low-grade 
mlnersJ  which  can  be  used  In  aluminum 
production. 

Some  of  the  lands  on  which  the  company 
acquired  mineral  rights  border  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  a  scenic  highway  that  stretches 
from  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  in 
northern  Vlrg^lnla  to  the  Oreat  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park  at  AsheviUe,  N.C.  Other 
land  Involved  abuts  North  Carolina's  Stone 
Mountain  State  Park,  a  new  park  being  de- 
velot>ed  around  a  huge  solid  granite  forma- 
tion. The  entire  area  is  largely  undisturbed 
scenic  mountain  land,  an  area  that  Is  under- 
going development  as  an  outdoor  recrea- 
tional and  resort  area. 

When  a  new8pai>er  made  public  what  the 
firm  was  doing  and  what  Its  Intentions  were, 
there  was  an  Immediate  public  outcry.  Daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  took  up  the  battle 
cry;  and  local  governments,  civic  groups, 
development  associations,  and  even  state 
legislators  joined  in. 

The  Glbbslte  Corporation  let  Ita  leases 
lapse  and  abandoned  its  plans. 

There  are  many  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  outcome  has  t>een  different,  and  the 
struggle  more  fnistratlng. 


In  some  counties  \n  eastern  Kentucky, 
local  governments  have  become  concerned 
and  local  citizens  aroiised.  In  Pike  County, 
Kentucky,  there  have  been  demonstrations 
against  strip  mining,  with  people  lying  down 
in  the  paths  of  mining  equipment  to  try  to 
halt  the  operations. 

But  the  strip  miners  had  a  big  head  start 
In  Kentucky,  and  the  opponents  have  had 
little  success. 

Harry  CaudUl,  a  lawyer  and  author  who 
lives  In  Whitesburg  in  Letcher  County,  has 
become  a  recognized  spokesman  for  conser- 
vationists in  the  Appalachian  region.  He  is 
a  native  of  Letcher  County  and  has  lived  all 
his  life  with  the  mining  problems  In  eastern 
Kentucky.  His  book.  Night  Comes  to  the 
Cumberlanda.  in  the  early  19d0e  became  a 
textbook  on  the  problems  of  Appal ach la. 

Caudlll  frequently  talks  in  terms  of  rape 
when  he  discusaes  strip  mining.  And  rape  It 
may  well  be  in  eastern  Kentucky,  for.  under 
mineral  rights  leases  acquired  50  to  100  years 
ago  by  major  corporations  outside  the  state, 
much  of  the  land  has  been  strip  mined  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  property  owners. 

Caudill's  concern  is  not  only  for  the  Imme- 
diate effects  of  strip  mining.  He  feels  strongly 
that  the  answer  to  the  nation's  growing  water 
shortage  problem  may  lie  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  where  rainfall  is  heavy  and  water  is 
stored.  Damage  to  the  watersheds  could 
eliminate  a  valuable  national  supply  of  water. 

He  also  feels  that  the  damage  being  done 
to  the  forests  is  eliminating  valuable  hard- 
wood stands  (and  even  where  reclamation  is 
successful,  most  of  the  plantings  are  in  pines, 
not  hardwoods),  and  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cantly, is  eliminating  an  effective  means  of 
control  for  the  growing  smog  and  air  pollu- 
tion problems  in  urban  centers.  The  trees 
produce  oxygen,  helping  to  purify  polluted 
air. 

Caudlll  is  a  former  Kentucky  legislator 
and  had  a  major  hand  in  the  state's  strip 
mming  laws,  which  he  says  are  woefully  In- 
adequate. Caudlll  has  suggested  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  the  strip  mining  threat: 

Forbidding  strip  mining  In  areas  where  the 
slopes  are  so  steep  and  the  rainfall  so  great 
that  reclamation  would  be  Impractical  or  im- 
possible, and  in  areas  of  particular  scenic 
beauty,  areas  important  to  wildlife,  and 
heavily  populated  areas  where  "important 
human  values  would  be  disrupted." 

Allowing  strip  mining  for  minerals  only  in 
areas  where  total  reclamation  can  be  carried 
out  "promptly  and  effectively." 

Requiring,  In  areas  strip  mined,  that  the 
topsoll  be  scraped  off  and  set  aside,  then  the 
subsoil  and  rock  strata  lifted  out,  and  all  re- 
placed In  their  natural  order  and  compacted 
when  the  mining  Is  completed:  further,  that 
the  land  be  treated  with  fertilizer  and  lime- 
stone and  planted  with  trees.  (He  says  this 
has  been  done  effectively,  and  with  economic 
feasibility,  m  Germany,  England,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.) 

Federal  purchase  and  reclamation  of  lands 
already  stripped  and  not  restored. 

At  the  state  level.  Caudlll  feels  that  a 
"severance  tax" — a  tax  on  the  minerals  ex- 
tracted— is  needed.  He  recommends  that  thia 
money — perhaps  several  cents  a  ton.  or  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  per  ton — should  be 
used  partly  for  land  reclamation  and  partly 
to  provide  schools,  libraries,  and  hospitals 
and  to  repair  roads  in  areas  mined. 

In  the  meantime,  strip  mining  continues 
to  spread.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates  that  more  than  5  million  acres 
across  the  country  will  be  affected  by  1980 
Conservationists  are  convinced  that  time  la 
running  out — that  so  much  has  been  done 
In  the  past  20  years  that  irreparable  damage 
to  natural  resources  is  a  certainty  unless 
better  reclamation  efforts  are  made  now  and 
industries  stop  strip  mining  in  areas  where 
reclamation  is  impossible. 
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TVA    RAVAOSi    TBS    IiAITD 

(By  KsM  HacHUa) 

riVoTX. — Kkm  HacHLBi  la  a  oongmnaan 
from  Wan  VlrgUUa.  Ha  bM  Intraduoad  a  bill 
In  Congreai  tbat  would  ban  aU  atrip  mining 
In  the  U^.  by  e  mnntha  aftar  Ita  anactment 
and  authorlaa  90  paroant  fadaral  m^»«Mt.g 
funda  to  atataa  for  raelamatlon  of  land  tbat 
baa  alraady  baan  atrlppad.) 

Wban  Ptanklln  Dalaoo  Booaerelt  launcbad 
tba  l^nnaaaea  VaUay  Autborlty,  hla  April  10, 
1033.  maaaaca  to  Ooncraaa  rang  with  pbraaaa 
about  conaaiTmtton  of  our  land  raaouroaa. 
Ona  of  my  boybood  IdoU.  a  aad-ayad  aanator 
from  Nabraaka  namad  Oaorga  W.  Nonla.  alao 
draamad  of  a  Tennaaaaa  VaUay  Autborlty 
tbat  would  produoa  public  powar  and  prorlda 
unlllad  planning  for  an  antlra  rlrar  baain,  ao 
tbat  tba  aoU,  foraata.  blUaldaa,  and  atiaama 
would  ba  protaetad  for  futura  ganaratlona. 

Tba  draama  ot  Booaaralt  and  Nonia  an 
balng  abattarad  aa  tba  bllla  o(  Kantucky  and 
Tannaaiaa  ara  gougad  by  atrip  mlnars  to  aat- 
lafy  tba  Inaatlabla  tblrat  of  tba  Tannaaaaa 
VaUay  Autborlty'a  ataam  planta  for  coal.  In 
particular,  tba  Cumbarland  Mountain  of 
aaatam  Kantucky  ara  balng  davaatatad  by 
tba  aaralating  rtamanda  of  TVA  for  strip- 
mlnad  coal.  TVA.  tba  naUonli  JtaKO^  pro- 
ducar  of  Mactrtdty,  la  turning  Ita  back  on 
ona  of  ita  original  objactlraa — to  preaarve  tbe 
land — In  ordar  to  ganerata  vaat  quantlUaa  of 
powar. 

Mora  tban  80  paroant  of  TVA'a  power  U 
■uppllad  by  11  coal-bumlng  itaam  planta. 
Uaat  yaar.  TVA  boxigbt  33  million  tona  of 
coal.  wbl«^  la  about  10  pei«ant  of  th«  coal 
bumad  by  tba  entire  electrical  Inductry.  Ap- 
proximately  balf   tba   TVA   coal   waa  atrip 


Of  all  tba  deatructlve  and  polluting  actlvl- 
tiea  tbat  modem  man  baa  unleaabed  upon 
tbe  eartb  that  custalna  him.  one  of  tbe  moat 
davaatating  baa  been  the  one  leaat  noticed 
by  tba  American  public.  Strip  mining  for  coal 
uaad  to  ba  carried  on  In  iaolatad  araaa.  but 
now  tba  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  pro- 
ductl<Hi  baa  tbniat  tbla  rape  of  tbe  eoTlron- 
mant  ln«o  people's  backjwda  and  revealed 
tbe  ugly  scan  along  frequenUy  traTeled  bl^- 
waya.  It  la  ironic  tbat  of  all  the  giant  In- 
duatnal  intarests  tbat  are  impUcated  in  strip 
mining,  none  Is  more  deeply  Involved  than 
Uncle  Sam  himself. 

Deep  or  underground  mining  entails  re- 
moving tbe  coal  from  the  earth:  strip  mining 
removes  tbe  eartb  from  tbe  coal.  In  eastern 
Kentucky,  one  of  the  largest  TVA  contracts 
provides  for  tbe  purchase  of  50.000  tons  of 
coal  per  week  from  Kentucky  Oak  Mining 
Company  from  July  1.  U>70,  through  June  SO. 
1B76.  at  a  coat  of  $78  mlUlon.  Other  smaUer 
oontracta  have  been  concluded  by  TVA  to 
ptircbase  strip-mined  ooal  in  eastern  Tennea- 
aee. 

In  the  case  ot  the  eastern  Kentucky  strip- 
ping, the  earth  Is  cut  away  from  a  lateral 
"contour"  around  the  side  of  a  mountain  m 
order  to  ezpoae  the  aeam  of  coal.  Sometlmea 
It  maana  decapitating  the  mountain  alto- 
gether—removing fiO  to  100  feet  of  eartb  and 
rock  from  tbe  top  of  tbe  mountain  to  re- 
veal tbe  coal  seam  lying  beneath  it. 

Bven  the  coal  industry  Itself  ataudders  saif- 
conadously  about  tbe  shoddy  mining  prac- 
tices in  eaatem  Kentucky.  Jamea  Oarvey. 
Vice  President  of  tbe  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, teatlfled  before  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  September  1S70:  "In  the  eastern 
aectton  TVA  baa  taken  advantage  of  the 
wlllingneaa  of  non-career  coal  companlea  to 
'cream  the  contours.'  TVA  In  Its  eastern  sec- 
tion has  lived  off  the  very  Inexpensive  coal 
which  could  be.  and  was,  obtained  from  strip 
mining  the  contoiua  of  tbe  bills." 

The  earth  and  rock  that  are  cut  and 
blasted  away  to  expoee  the  coal  are  cast  over 
the  side  d  the  hill  In  great,  unstable  aprons 
of  rock,  leaving  mud  and  debris  clinging  pen- 
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lously  to  tba  slopaa.  Ralna  carry  aotna  of  tbaae 
mstarlals  into  tba  watercouraaa  and  streams. 
The  result  la  an  alarming  threat  of  floods 
throughout  tba  strlp-mlnad  regiona.  Add  ■"'« 
mineral  pollution  are  equally  aevera  pix>b- 
lems  In  strip-mined  areas.  Tbe  rocks  and 
sbalaa  adjacent  to  tbe  ooal  seams  Include 
pyrtUc  rock,  which  U  a  potent  producer  of 
add.  iron  pollution,  and  other  forma  of  min- 
eral pollution. 

Tha  VS.  Oaologlcal  Survey  completed  a 
thorough  adentlflc  study  this  spring  of  the 
area  where  TVA  purebaaea  huge  amounta  of 
Btnp-mlned  ooal.  BnUtled  "Influencea  of 
Strip  Mining  on  the  Hydrologic  environment 
of  Parte  of  Beaver  Creek  BaaIn,  Kentucky." 
the  study  fully  documenu  tba  appalling  de- 
struction of  tbe  land  and  atreams.  In  strip- 
mined  areas,  the  rains  waabad  away  27.000 
tona  of  eartb  per  square  mile  each  year.  o(»- 
traatad  to  1,000  tons  In  araaa  where  strip  min- 
ing had  not  occurred.  Minerals  waahed  out  of 
tba  eartb  at  a  rate  of  1.370  tona  per  square 
mile  in  stripped  areaa.  oontraated  to  111  tons 
in  nonatrlpped  araaa.  Tbaae  highly  add  con- 
dltlooa  killed  all  flab  and  nearly  all  plant  life 
In  tha  stream  affected  by  tba  strip  mining. 
Biz  years  aftar  tbe  stripping  bad  been  con- 
duded.  theae  oonditlona  were  largely  un- 
changed and  nature  had  not.  aa  aome  con- 
tend, "healed  ita  own  wounds."  Tlie  growth 
of  trees  and  planta  on  the  stripped  areaa  also 
waa  retarded  by  tbe  add  quaUty  of  tbe  water. 

Tbe  social  coat  of  strip  n^ining  la  ■«  appal- 
ling aa  tha  cost  to  the  earth  itself.  The  an- 
dent  "broad-form  deeds"  under  which  min- 
eral rights  ware  bought  enutle  the  ooal  op- 
erator to  remove  ooal  from  the  earth  by  any 
means  whataoever.  Thus  a  farm-owner  may 
Und  hla  i»operty  destroyed  in  the  greedy 
search  for  surface  ooal. 

On  March  1.  1B71.  three  environmental 
groupe — Natural  Raaources  Defense  Council. 
Bnvlrocunental  Defenae  Fund,  and  Sierra 
Club — filed  suit  in  0.3.  District  Court  In  New 
York  to  enjoin  TVA  from  purchasing  strip- 
mined  coal  In  Kentucky  and  Tenneaaee.  Tbe 
suit  also  charged  that  TVA  was  in  violation 
of  the  National  BnvlrcMimental  Policy  Act, 
signed  by  the  President  on  January  1.  1070. 
The  Act  Inatructa  agenclea  of  government  to 
"fulfill  tbe  reapoDslblUUes  of  each  generation 
as  trustee  of  tbe  environment  for  succeeding 
generations."  and  to  "attain  the  wldeat  range 
of  beneficial  uses  of  the  envlrtHunent  without 
degradation,"  and  alao  to  "enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  renewable  reaourcea."  Under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  federal 
agendea  are  required  to  file  an  environmental 
statemuit  on  any  major  action  tbat  slgnifl- 
cantly  affecta  the  quality  of  the  human  en- 
vironment w  has  any  Irreversible  and  Irre- 
trievable Impact  (XI  reaourcea.  The  environ- 
mental groups  correctly  pointed  out  and 
charged  in  their  suit  that  TVA  had  never 
filed  such  a  specific  environmental  statement, 
deapite  tbe  fact  that  in  other  actions  TVA 
showed  awareneaa  that  strip  mining  does 
have  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment. Tbe  plaintiffs  pointed  out  that  TVA 
did  tndude  redamation  requirements  in  its 
contracta  with  coal  suppliers  and  that  In 
December  1070  It  made  some  of  Its  mining 
and  reclamation  regulations  more  stringent. 

The  suit  had  a  dramatic  effect  upon  the 
Tenneaaee  VaUey  Authority.  On  March  3fl, 
1971,  the  Waahlngton  repreaentatlve  of  TVA 
sent  me  a  document  dated  simply  March 
1971,  entlUed  "Pollclea  Relating  to  Sources 
of  Coal  Used  by  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority 
for  Electric  Power  Generation."  and  headed 
as  "Environmental  Statement.** 

It  la  too  early  to  analyse  other  effects  that 
the  suit,  whether  or  not  It  Is  successful .  will 
have  on  the  efforts  of  TVA  to  protect  the 
land,  soli,  hills,  forests,  and  streams  that  now 
are  being  ravaged  by  the  strip  mining  of  coal 
purchaaed  by  TVA.  The  revised  and 
"toughened"  reclamation  provisions  that  TVA 
published  in  December  1970  are  no  doubt 
superior  to  the  onea  they  replaced.  Yet  they 
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contain  loopbolea  such  aa  tbe  following: 
"Contractor  shall,  cu  clot^ly  a$  practicable 
following  the  mininn  operation,  cover  coal 
faoas  and  bury  all  toxic  materiala  including 
ooal  wastes  and  strongly  add  sbalaa"  (em- 
phaaU  supplied).  And  alao:  "To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  foregoing  work 
shall  ba  performed  at  tbe  same  time  the 
mining  operation  la  taking  place  .  . 
(empbaals  supplied).  Ona  can  only  conclude 
when  viewing  the  devaatatlon  of  areaa  "re- 
claimed" in  eastern  Kentucky  and  other 
strip-mined  areaa  tbat  the  strip  mlnars  rarely 
seamed  to  find  It  very  "praeUoable"  to  reatore 
tbe  land — If  indeed  tbat  be  poaslble. 

Tbe  environmental  groups  tbat  have  filed 
suit  against  TVA  contend  tbat  the  reclama- 
Uon  requlremenu  contained  in  TVA  con- 
tracts with  coal  suppliers  are  "tokenism  In 
order  to  pennlt  tba  agency  to  continue  a 
method  of  extracting  ooal  tbat  Is  devastating 
to  land  in  general  and  deatroylng  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  of  eastern  Kentucky 
in  particular." 

If  tbe  Btatea  in  which  TVA  pnrrhsnnn  Ita 
strip-mined  coal  had  tough  and  effective 
regulatlona.  there  would  be  leas  to  fear  from 
the  large  oontracta  tbat  TVA  baa  fcr  coal 
extracted  by  this  proceaa.  In  Kentucky,  a 
supposedly  tough  strip-mining  law  was 
passed  In  1960,  but  events  have  proven  tbe 
law  to  be  pracUcaUy  worthless.  In  1970  strip 
miners  in  Kentucky  tore  up  nearly  twice  aa 
much  land  aa  in  1909  (13,000  acres  in  1909 
and  33.000  acrea  in  1970),  and  the  early 
figurea  for  1971  show  tbat  this  upward  trend 
la  continuing.  Kentucky  State  Redamation 
Director  Elmore  Grim  is  reporting  major 
problema  with  mud  slides  on  "reclaimed" 
mountain  slopes.  Recent  Bethlehem  Steel  ads 
in  large  magaslnea  like  Tim*  and  Newioeek, 
purporting  to  depict  beautiful  fishing  lakee 
and  recreaUon  areaa  fashioned  out  of  stripped 
land,  have  in  aome  instances  been  proven 
somewhat  phony.  Pat  Purgurson  of  tbe 
BolMmore  Sun  recently  analyzed  a  Bethlehem 
Steel  ad  in  Time  that  revealed  in  beautiful 
odor  a  fishing  lake  enUUed  "Plabpond  Lake" 
In  Kentucky.  Purgurson  visited  the  site  and 
found  that  the  photographer  must  have 
worked  hard  for  an  angle  tbat  avoided  "ooal 
slides  into  tbe  water,  scars  in  tbe  mountain- 
side .  .  .  gritty  dust  blowing  from  the 
irreparable  gash  in  the  slope  opposite." 

Whether  or  not  the  suit  against  TVA  Is 
successful.  It  Is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
fact  tbat  virtually  no  stream  system  in  the 
16  million  acres  of  eastern  Kentucky  now  re- 
mains free  of  mine  pollution.  Tlie  fact  la 
that  TVA  is  buying  increaalng  amounta  of 
strip-mined  coal,  and  so-called  reclamation 
has  been  largely  esthetic  in  nature,  like 
putting  lipatick  on  a  corpse.  Through  TVA, 
the  federal  government  Is  a  direct  participant 
In  this  prooeas  of  environmental  and  social 
destruction. 

[Prom  Tbe  Environmental  Journal, 

July  1971) 

Thx  MouTAOfsxas  m  th«  A«tx,x7xnt  Soctxrr 

(By  Harry  M.  CaudUl) 

(Note.— Harry  Caudlll,  a  Ufelong  resident 
of  eastern  Kentucky,  Is  a  lawyer,  former  state 
legislator,  and  author.  HU  book  Night  Cornea 
to  the  CumberUmd*,  published  in  1903  and 
already  a  daaaic,  describes  the  tragic  history 
of  tbe  Appalachian  mountaineers  and  their 
hills.  He  Is  a  leader  in  the  efforts  to  halt  strip 
mining  practicea  and  improve  the  lot  of  tbe 
victima — both  people  and  tbe  land — of  In- 
dustrial "progreas.") 

Only  a  coal  operator  can  visit  the  flayed 
and  mutilated  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky 
without  feeling  grief  for  their  ruin.  The 
andMit  hills  and  valleys  nurture  an  incred- 
ibly old  and  complex  web  of  life  that  reached 
Its  preeent  form  millions  of  years  ago.  Tbe 
tee  sheets  brought  an  Immense  variety  of 
plants  and  Uvlng  creatures  to  tbe  hills,  where 
a  benign  environment  embraced  and  shielded 
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them.  Fifty  million  years  ago  the  forest  was 
strikingly  like  Its  modem  counterpart.  More 
tban  3,000  seed-bearing  plants — a  hundred 
of  them  trees — have  been  identified  by  plant 
scientists,  far  more  varieties  than  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  In  ETurope  or  Asia. 

Strip  mining  for  coal  shatters  tbe  ecologi- 
cal balance  with  a  finality  that  defies  de- 
scription. Explosives,  bulldozers,  and  giant 
shovels  assault  the  hills  cataclysmlcally. 
like  the  barrages  of  Verdun  and  tbe  fiery 
mushrooms  of  Nagasaki  and  Hlroahlma. 
Whole  ranges  are  decapitated,  gigantic  gashes 
deaden  the  stumpa  of  ridges,  forests  are 
burled,  streams  are  choked  with  mud  and 
poisonous  acids.  And,  Initially  at  least,  the 
disruption  is  total.  All  life  flees  or  is  burled, 
and  the  hideous  heaps  of  "spoil"  He  naked 
and  forlorn.  In  their  natural  state  no  region 
In  the  world  is  lovelier  than  the  Kentucky 
highlands;  but  aa  "development"  of  strip 
mines  proceeds,  they  become  as  ghastly  as 
tbe  rotted  face  of  a  corpse. 

The  last  to  enter  Appalachla's  web  of  life 
was  man.  His  foot  first  trod  the  deep  black 
loam  about  5,000  years  ago.  The  red  men 
scarcely  marked  the  hills  and  lived  within 
them  as  securely  as  the  elk,  buffalo,  and  black 
bear  that  had  roamed  their  solitude  for  ages. 

T^e  white  man  was  vastly  different.  He 
brought  the  enlarged  appetite  of  an  ad- 
vanced and  rapidly  expanding  technology. 
Ftor  their  natural  resources  he  plundered  the 
hills  with  a  murderous  efficiency  that  would 
have  shamed  a  Roman  general.  His  greed  has 
culminated  in  the  stripping  that  now  re- 
duces much  of  Appalachia  to  deaolatlon,  a 
modern  Carthage  plowed  and  salted.  But 
whereas  the  people  and  culture  of  Carthage 
were  foreign  to  the  Romans  who  annihilated 
them,  American  industrial  man  attacks  the 
people  and  culture  of  Appalachia — near  the 
heart  of  his  own  homeland. 

My  first  brush  with  stripping  occurred  in 
1049.  As  a  coalfield  lawyer  I  was,  of  course, 
accustomed  to  a  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical order  dominated  by  absentee  mining 
oorporations.  But  Russell  Fork  Coal  Com- 
pany, et  al.  V.  Hawkins,  311  Ky.  Decisions 
449,  333  S.W.  2d  887.  stimned  me  with  the 
abrupt  realization  that  In  the  courts  of  their 
native  state  the  mountaineers  no  longer 
possess  any  rights  when  their  adversary  is 
coal. 

In  the  spring  and  siunmer  of  1940  Russell 
Pork  Coal  Company  strip  mined  10  acres  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  at  the  extreme  head  of  Wed- 
dlngton's  Pork  of  Perrel's  Creek  In  Kentucky. 
This  narrow  rugged  valley  was  the  home  of 
nearly  two  dozen  families.  They  were  served 
by  a  small  general  store  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley. 

The  stripping  produced  a  broad  fiat  on  the 
hilltop  with  an  "island,"  or  round,  man-made 
mesa,  at  the  center.  The  timber,  of  course, 
had  been  pushed  down,  shoved  over  the  hill, 
and  covered  to  a  great  depth  with  rubble.  In 
one  area  a  considerable  pond  of  water  had 
collected  behind  a  rim  or  "berm"  of  spoil. 

On  the  night  of  August  2  thunder  and 
lightning  roared  and  flashed  along  the 
ridges;  and  for  several  hovirs  a  sustained, 
vicious  downpour  sluiced  the  dismembered 
hill.  The  pond  deepened,  and  the  rim  broke 
beneath  its  weight.  Enormous  landslides  sent 
cascades  of  broken  stone,  looee  yellow  dirt, 
and  tree  trunks  roaring  into  the  hollows. 
Here  the  gathering  fury  of  the  flood  pro- 
pelled the  nuMs  into  the  channel  of  Wed- 
dlngton's  Pork.  Witnesses  related  that  the 
rubble  formed  a  barrier  about  IS  feet  high 
that  rolled  like  a  juggernaut  down  the  val- 
ley. Fortunately  the  people  were  forewarned 
and  fled  for  their  lives.  The  tumbling  ava- 
lanche splintered  the  houses  one  by  one, 
adding  their  fragments  to  Its  destructive 
mass.  At  last  it  swept  away  the  Uttle  store 
and  poured  Into  the  broader  channel  of  Per- 
rell's  Creek.  Behind  it  lay  utter  ruin  for  an 
entire  conun  unity.  The  houses  and  barns 
bad  vanished.  Gardens  and  croplands  were 


blanketed  with  stones  and  yellow  subsoil. 
Tbe  mud  from  spoil  heaps  cloaked  every- 
thing. 

Tbe  dazed  people  promptly  flled  suits  for 
damages  under  the  reasonable  belief  tbat  the 
coal  company  had  harmed  them.  One  of  tbe 
South's  greatest  trial  Jurists,  R.  Monroe 
Fields  (who  once  sat  through  an  entire  6- 
year  term  without  a  reversal) ,  tried  the  flrst 
case  to  reach  the  docket.  After  receiving  tbe 
Judge's  instructions  on  the  applicable  laws, 
the  Jurors  returned  a  verdict  for  moun- 
taineer Herble  Hawkins  and  his  wife. 

But  the  despoiled  inhabitants  of  Wedding- 
ton's  Pork  were  to  have  no  redress.  Those 
masters  of  Jurisprudence  who  composed  the 
state's  high  court,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  or- 
dered a  reversal.  In  what  an  earlier  time 
would  have  treated  as  blasphemy,  the  Judges 
termed  the  catastrophe  an  "act  of  God."  It 
was  adjudged  that  an  exceptionally  heavy 
rain,  and  hence  the  deity,  had  caused  the 
damage.  The  coal  company  was  absolved  of 
aU  liability  and  freed  to  devote  its  energies 
to  another  mountain. 

This  medieval  ruling  since  has  been  bol- 
stered by  many  other  decisions.  On  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  land,  title  to  the  underly- 
ing coal  and  other  valuable  minerals  is  held 
by  companies  tbat  bought  It  generations 
ago.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
mountaineers  sold  mineral  rights  to  their 
land  for  a  pittance,  strip  mining  was  un- 
known. Mountaineers  and  coal  companies 
both  envlsoned  traditional  mine  shafts  and 
underground  digging.  The  "broad-form 
deeds"  covering  the  transactions  entitle  the 
operator  to  remove  the  coal  "by  any  means 
convenient  or  necessary."  Consequently,  the 
resident  mountaineers  own  only  the  "sur- 
face estate."  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
opined  that  the  owner  of  the  minerals  has 
a  right  to  get  out  all  of  them,  if  necessary 
by  strip  mining  or  other  processes  that  to- 
tally destroy  the  land.  The  owner  of  the  soil 
and  trees  Is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
his  loss  only  If  be  can  prove  the  company 
acted  "wsmtonly  or  arbitrarily." 

Fortunately  no  other  state  has  burdened 
Itself  and  Its  people  with  these  kinds  of  hor- 
rifying dedslons,  but  such  nillngs  have 
brought  destruction  and  despair  to  thou- 
sands of  Kentuckians.  The  courts  afford  them 
no  relief  for  the  ever -spreading  devastation 
of  their  land,  and  their  every  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  earth  has  brought  down  upon  them 
swarms  of  armed  officers  to  protect  the 
"rights"  of  the  strippers. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1953  Pittsburgh  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Company  was  stripping  on  Beef- 
bide  Creek,  then  an  unbelievably  wild  and 
lovely  valley  in  the  Elkhom  coalfield.  One 
biuidred  and  sixteen  voters  made  their 
homes  there,  and  a  little  white-framed  school 
Ftrovlded  a  measure  of  education  for  their 
children.  Descendants  of  the  first  settlers, 
they  worked  in  mines,  farmed  the  hlllslopes 
and  narrow  bottoms,  attended  their  funda- 
mentalist churches,  burled  their  dead  in 
graveyards  on  cedar-darkened  knolls,  and 
knew  a  peaceful  self-reliance  that  since  has 
utterly  vanished  from  the  coal  counties.  It 
vanished  from  Beef  hide  Creek  with  the  thun- 
derous explosion  that  "cast  the  overburden" 
of  rock  and  soil  from  atop  the  co<a  and  flung 
It  into  the  valley. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  a  distraught  man, 
still  In  the  coal-blackened  garb  of  a  miner, 
appeared  at  my  ofllce.  He  bad  ended  his  work 
shift  and  returned  to  bis  home  to  flnd  It  a 
wreck  and  his  frightened  family  huddled  at 
tbe  home  of  a  neighbor.  He  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  plight 
to  which  they  had  been  reduced. 

We  drove  22  winding  miles  and  found  a 
huge  tawny  cloud  of  dust  from  the  shattered 
hill  still  drifting  down  the  valley.  The  mod- 
est, four-room,  tin-roofed  cottage  with  its 
narrow  lawn,  flowerbed,  and  vegetable  gar- 
den was  a  splintered  ruin. 

A  block  of  sandstone  the  size  of  a  bushel 


had  arched  upward  from  the  explosion  on 
the  ridge  in  front  of  the  bouse  and  plunged 
through  the  roof  into  a  bedroom.  It  struck 
center  of  a  counterpaned  featherbed,  carry- 
ing It  and  the  iron  bedstead  through  a 
gaping  hole  into  the  earth  below.  The  terrific 
Impact  had  sagged  tbe  floors;  pulled  tbe 
walls  inward;  turned  over  stove,  refrigerator, 
and  chairs;  and  knocked  out  eletcric  power. 

Outside,  a  lesser  stone  had  bounced  off  the 
top  of  the  battered  family  sedan,  pressing 
It  flat  against  the  steering  wheel.  Rocks  lit- 
tered lawn  and  garden,  and  a  rooster  lay 
where  a  piece  of  slate  had  crushed  him. 

My  friend  got  a  flashlight  from  his  pickup 
truck  and  led  me  around  the  slope  to  tbe 
little  plot  where  bis  parents  were  buried. 
An  inmiense  sbaid  of  rock  had  shattered 
the  tombstone  above  the  bones  of  his  mother 
and  then  buried  itself  deep  in  the  yellow 
mound.  T^e  grave  bad  collapsed  downward 
through  old,  rotted  boards,  but  a  flnger  of 
light  poked  through  the  darkness  by  the 
edge  of  tbe  missile.  It  revealed  a  thin-aboul- 
dered  skdeton  with  bony  fingers  cnoaaed  on  a 
black  dress. 

On  the  hill  a  bulldozer  sent  boulders  crash- 
ing through  a  stand  of  young  tulip  trees. 
The  miner  wept  In  outrage  and  fury. 

Tbe  stripping  went  forward  relentleasly  for 
another  year.  The  company  paid  the  family 
a  few  thousand  dollars  because,  as  their 
agent  said,  "we  like  to  do  the  right  thing." 
Worn  out  and  hopeless,  they  joined  the  hu- 
man tide  flowing  into  Cleveland,  and  only 
a  chimney  now  marks  the  place  where  they 
lived.  Rocks  and  mud  have  covered  the  grave- 
yard, and  it  is  choked  with  weeds. 

The  precinct  now  has  fewer  than  a  dozen 
voters,  and  the  school  was  abandoned  yeara 
ago. 

Thus  tbe  ravages  of  this  monstrous  in- 
dustry came  to  the  Jaded  and  apathetic  peo- 
ple of  the  Kentucky  Cumberlands.  Worn 
down  by  their  prolonged  isolation,  lack  of 
education,  archaic  attitudes  toward  govern- 
ment, and  by  dependency  on  nonresident 
landlords  for  their  basic  necesalties,  the 
mountain  people  have  capitulated  in  multi- 
tudes, lifany  simply  died  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  ugly  horror  that  crept  like  a  devouring 
dragon  along  their  familiar  hills.  Nearly  half 
of  them  fled  to  distant  cities,  and  most  of 
those  who  remained — mainly  the  aged,  tbe 
infirm,  the  illiterate — now  subsist  in  the 
shrunken,  dying  communities.  Weak  and  cor- 
rupt State  and  local  ofllcials  Joined  tbe 
miners  in  hope  of  gaining  some  of  the  loot, 
and  no  one  was  left  to  guard  the  land. 

The  TVA  with  its  immense  appetite  for 
cheap  dirty  coal  has  toiled  as  a  willing  ac- 
complice in  tbe  ruination  of  the  mountain 
people.  Its  suppliers,  working  in  a  buyer's 
market  through  the  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
despoiled  whole  counties. 

In  1965  a  coalition  of  Knott  Countians 
calling  themselvee  the  Appalachian  Group  to 
Save  tbe  Land  and  People  went  to  tbe  state 
capltol  to  complain  that  stripping  was  totally 
Impoverishing  them.  Eighty-year-old  Mrs. 
Blge  Ritchie  related  to  Governor  Edward 
Breathitt  bow  the  dozers  had  come  to  her 
land.  Frail  and  trembling  with  age  and 
fatigue,  she  shouted  to  the  operators  that  her 
family  cemetery  lay  Immediately  in  front  of 
them.  Blg-belUed  and  hard-hatted,  the  driver 
sank  the  giant  blade  into  tbe  earth  and 
roared  ahead.  "I  liked  to  have  died,"  she 
told  the  spellbound  governor,  "when  tbe 
coffin  of  my  child  went  over  the  hill  and  was 
covered  up  again." 

This  account  prompted  another  member  of 
the  group  to  observe  that  "the  strippers  are 
digging  up  the  dead  and  burying  the  living." 

Nor  do  the  strippers  restrict  their  depreda- 
tions to  the  homes  of  the  i>oor.  In  1966  in 
Perry  County  a  boulder  was  sent  down  a 
hillside  into  the  bcxne  of  the  county  attor- 
ney. And  many  of  the  scenic  overlooks  so 
important  to  Kentucky's  much-touted  tour- 
ist trade  have  been  destroyed. 
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Not  all  mouiit*lne«n  have  accepted  quietly 
such  outrages.  On  a  single  night  at  one  oper- 
ation a  reported  $700,000  worth  of  mining 
machinery  was  dynamited  Into  scrap  iron, 
and  at  least  one  doeer  operator  fell  Tlctlm 
to  a  well-directed  ahotgxin  blast  from  some- 
body hiding  In  a  thicket. 

More  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
Kentucky  mountain  land  and  Its  veritable 
empires  of  living  things  have  been  "dis- 
turbed," to  use  a  euphemism  dear  to  the 
lexicon  of  strippers.  The  flow  of  people  out 
of  the  hills  rolls  unchecked  into  mldwastem 
and  northern  cities  already  groaning  beneath 
unasalmilated  millions.  The  counties  with 
the  most  stripping  saw  population  drops  of 
one-ttiird  between  1960  and  1070.  The  land 
Is  dotted  by  hundreds  of  empty  houses  and 
by  tattered  little  communities  huddling  be- 
neath the  sheer  slopes  of  gigantic  spoil  heaps 
poised  on  mounds  of  uprooted  and  rotting 
trees.  Japanese,  Oerman,  and  American  in- 
dustrialists have  their  cheap  co*l;  America's 
purple  mountain  majesties  are  grim,  re- 
proachful wrecks;  and  the  nation's  welfare 
rolls  have  thousands  of  new  names. 

On  the  night  of  Blay  30,  1037,  a  cloudburst 
stuck  eastern  Kentucky.  Then  the  htllcrests 
were  in  timber  and  a  youthful  population 
could  flee  the  rising  waters.  Tet  more  than 
a  hundred  people  drowned  before  dawn. 

Now  those  same  hilltops  are  mounded  for 
hundreds  of  miles  with  naked,  unstable  soil. 
The  creeks  are  silted  to  their  brims;  and 
old.  forsaken  people  cluster  In  little  hoiues, 
apprehensively  waiting.  Appalachla  is  wet 
country,  and  flash  floods  are  common  to  Its 
history.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prof>becy  to 
foretell  that  soBaetlme — and  soon — calamity 
will  strike.  The  Weddlngton's  Fork  experience 
will  be  repeated  in  a  vast  area  embracing  not 
only  eastern  Kentucky  but  parts  of  a  half 
doeen  neighboring  states.  A  man-triggered 
"act  of  Ood"  Is  abuildlng.  and  thousands 
may  perish. 

Sadly,  when  the  calamity  strikes  It  will 
engulf  no  rail.  coal,  steel,  or  power  tycoons. 
They  will  be  safely  elsewhere,  with  the 
directors  of  TVA  and  the  corrupt  politicians 
who  have  sold  out  an  entire  region  to  Its 
doMn.  Only  the  poor  will  perish,  the  Ap- 
palachian poor  in  their  strange  archaic 
world — a  world  devoid  of  future  In  what 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  has  so  quaintly 
termed  our  "affluent  society." 


A  MEMORABLE  VISIT  WITH  MR.  AND 
MRS.  KENNETH  EINTERLINE  AND 
FAMILY 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or   mfNBTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  privileged  to  represent  con- 
gresslonal  districts  close  to  Washington, 
most  constituent  visits  are  everyday  oc- 
currences. These  can,  however,  be  most 
memorable  and  enlightening  events. 

Such  was  the  occasion  last  week,  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Enterline  and 
their  family  called  upon  me  in  my  office. 
Prom  Riverside,  Pa.,  the  Enterline  fam- 
ily includes  four  "natural"  children,  one 
adopted  child  and — at  last  count — eight 
foster  children. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Enterline  have  opened  their  home 
and  their  hearts  to  more  than  60  foster 
children.  Some  have  had  behavior  prob- 
lems; others  were  removed  from  their 
own  homes  while  family  crises  were  being 
resolved. 
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If  these  may  be  termed  "problem"  chil- 
dren, however.  It  is  certainly  not  evident 
from  their  behavior.  It  was  a  normal, 
healthy,  happy  group  of  children  who 
visited  my  office  last  week. 

The  Enterline  parents  have  no  more 
than  a  median  family  income,  so  Mrs. 
Enterline  makes  all  the  main  clothes 
items  for  the  children — and  their  outfits 
are  in  good  taste  and  noticeably  very 
clean.  The  children  are  very  well  disci- 
plined and  exhibit  a  great  spirit  of  cama- 
raderie. The  feeling  of  love  and  loyalty 
obviously  pervades  the  entire  family.  The 
children  are  fortunate  in  being  raised  in 
this  cooperative,  happy,  and  active 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elnterlines  are  a 
young  couple  who  are  deserving  of  our 
praise  and  gratitude,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, they  are  deservlzilK  of  assistance 
in  the  one  endeavor  in  which  they  have 
requested  it.  There  are  many  other  chil- 
dren, they  say,  who  can  lead  normal 
lives  through  the  love  and  understand- 
ing of  a  foster  home. 

No  one  can  be  more  aware  of  this  fact 
than  the  Enterllnes.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  point  to  their  experiences,  in 
the  hopes  that  the  understanding  they 
have  achieved  might  aid  many  more  chil- 
dren through  the  awareness  of  others. 
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LEE  W.  RALSTON,  LEADER  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  cALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Lee 
W.  Ralston  fulfills  a  21 -year  commitment 
in  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
superintendent  of  schools  as  director  of 
practical  arts  education.  I  commend  him 
for  his  many  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  education,  business.  Industry,  and 
numerous  governmental  agencies  at  the 
local,  county,  regional.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels.  As  the  leading  vocational 
educator  in  Los  Angeles  County,  his  ef- 
forts have  brought  honor  to  our  State 
and  Nation  and  to  the  profession  of  vo- 
cational education. 

Lee  Ralston  was  bom  in  Redlands, 
CaUf.  After  graduation  from  Redlands 
High  School,  he  earned  a  BJS.  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  Later,  he  com- 
pleted graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  earning  a 
Masters  Degree  in  Education.  His  wife, 
Wilma,  shares  his  consuming  interest  in 
education.  She  recently  retired  from  the 
elementary  school  classrooms  of  the  In- 
glewood  High  School  District. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  vocational 
education  program  of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  achieved  a  nationwide  reputation  for 
effective  and  economical  administration. 
His  encouragement  of  this  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  has  attracted  many 
honors  for  himself  and  for  the  Los  An- 
geles County  schools  office.  He  received 
the  California  Industrial  Education  As- 
sociation Citation  of  1968;  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  Citation  of 


1964;  and  the  1960  Epsllon  Pi  Tau  Lau- 
reate Citation. 

His  close  association  with  leaders, 
young  educators,  and  the  community 
through  membership  in  numerous  educa- 
tional organizations  bears  witness  to  his 
dedication  to  leadership  development  in 
public  education.  He  has  attracted  na- 
tionwide notice  as  an  inspiring  leader 
In  three  National  Leadership  Confer- 
ences. He  has  worked  for  both  industry 
and  education.  He  has  served  as  a  valu- 
able member  of  summer  session  faculty 
in  trade  and  technical  teacher  educa- 
tion at  a  variety  of  institutions.  He  cur- 
rently serves  as  national  vice  president 
of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  has 
served  as  president  of  other  educational 
and  employee  organizations,  and  has  also 
been  successful  with  many  business  and 
governmental  organizations. 

Lee  Ralston's  commitment  to  voca- 
tional education  signifies  the  increasing 
interest  of  all  people  in  the  proper  role 
of  vocational  education  in  America;  a 
role  which  provides  the  means  for  con- 
structing a  better  future  and  providing 
more  opportunities  for  all  people.  Men 
like  Lee  Ralston  have  continued  to 
strengthen  the  abilities  of  our  school  sys- 
tem to  furnish  skills  for  today's  and  to- 
morrow's jobs.  With  such  inspirational 
leaders,  vocational  education  will  help 
assure  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
Nation. 


WHO'S  GOT  A  SECRET? 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASBXMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  number  of  years  are  fully  aware 
that  some  of  the  so-called  secrets  slttlm; 
in  locked  files  are  secret  only  in  the  fact 
that  they  keep  the  public  fronjjtjuowlng 
the  truth  about  terrible  blunders  madf: 
by  some  of  our  Government's  top  offi- 
cials. And,  we  have  taken  some  steps  to 
correct  this,  but  to  little  or  no  avail. 

Now,  the  world  is  aware  of  the  ab- 
surdity   of    some    of    these    top    secret 
classifications  with  the  printing  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  entire  matter  is  well-discussed  In 
an  edltoriad  in  the  Bainbridge  Review,  a 
newspaper  printed  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  I  include  the  editorial  at  this 
point  of  the  Record  : 

Who's  Got   a  SBcrnrr? 

Those  top  secrets  are  being  spUIed,  and 
one  of  them  cooms  as  no  secret  to  anybody. 

It  is  this:  A  lot  of  Important  people  have 
been  busy  thinking  up  lies. 

They  lied  to  Congress.  They  lied  to  the 
public.  In  all  probability,  they  reached  the 
point  where  they  were  believing  their  own 
lies  and  basing  their  decisions  on  them. 

There  Is  something  painful  about  the  sight 
of  the  Justice  Department  going  to  court 
to  ke^  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  from  telling  Americans  any  more 
about  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Does  anybody  really  think  the  Russians, 
or  the  Red  Chiztese  or  the  Viet  Cong,  are 
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going  to  get  any  valuable  Infoimatlon  by 
learning  how  our  country  managed  to  lead 
itself  Into  this  mess?  For  thAt  matter,  does 
anybody  really  think  those  secret  Pentagon 
papers  are  really  hiding  any  secrets  from  the 
communists? 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  New  York  limes 
should  be  the  defendant  here.  It  was  the 
Times  that  made  the  decision  to  keep  secret 
the  plans  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  If 
that  story  had  been  published,  our  country 
might  have  been  spared  a  bitter  experience. 

There  will  be  more  bitterness  over  that 
Pentagon  study  of  how  America  went  Into 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  Vietnam  blunder  has  caused  terrible 
damage  to  our  country.  We  need  to  know 
how  It  happened,  and  who  Is  responsible.  We 
need  to  know  how  It  Is  that  a  free  people 
can  be  manipulated  with  such  ease. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM 
J.  O'SULLTVAN,  JR. 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vaamiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  attended  the  final  rites  of  a  friend  and 
constituent,  William  J.  O'Sullivan,  Jr.,  in 
our  hometown  of  Newport  News,  Va.  As 
a  former  staff  scientist  with  the  Langley 
Research  Center  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  was  a  friend  indeed  to  all 
Americans  in  particular  and  mankind  in 
general.  He  was  a  member  of  that  small 
and  highly  dedicated  group  of  individuals 
who  spends  his  adult  life  studying  the 
problems  of  fiight  with  a  view  to  their 
practical  solution. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  the 
world  over  who  never  knew  Bill  O'Sul- 
Uvan  and  never  even  heard  his  name 
have  seen  the  efforts  of  his  work  flashing 
across  the  skies.  The  Echo  I  satellite 
which  was  his  conception  and  his  inven- 
tion remained  in  orbit  from  August  1960 
imtll  May  1968.  In  1960  Echo  I  was  com- 
memorated by  the  issue  of  a  U.S.  postage 
stamp. 

His  inflatable  space  vehicles  also  took 
the  name  of  Explorer  and  Pageos,  the 
latter  being  virtually  identical  to  Echo  I, 
having  been  in  continuous  orbit  since 
June  21,  1966.  It  has  enabled  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  worldwide  triangular  net- 
work to  permit  more  precision  of  loca- 
tions on  earth  than  hitherto  possible. 
Several  12-foot  distmeter  inflatable  satel- 
-*•  lites  known  as  Air  Density  Explorers  are 
still  In  orbit  and  are  providing  new  in- 
formation about  the  earth's  atmosphere 
near  the  fringes  of  space. 

Mr.  O'Sullivan's  accolades  included  a 
$5,000  cash  award  from  NASA  for  his 
invention  of  the  inflatable  space  vehicle, 
the  1961  Astronautics  Engineering 
Achievement  Award,  the  NASA  Excep- 
tional Sclentiflc  Achievement  Award,  the 
Distinguished  Virginian  Award,  1962, 
and  the  Certiflcate  of  Achievement  of 
the  American  Astronautical  Society. 

His  Innumerable  patents  were  assigned 
to  the  United  States  as  represented  by 
the  Administrator  of  NASA. 

Following  early  education  at  his  home- 
town of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Notre 
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Dame  as  an  aeronautical  engineer  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Langley  Center  in 
1938.  He  retired  2  years  ago  to  his  home 
in  Newport  News  and  passed  away  last 
week  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

The  quest  for  knowledge  drives  many 
men  in  mysterious  ways.  It  was  this  In- 
satiable thirst  to  know  more  about  his 
environment  not  only  on  earth  but 
throughout  the  vastness  of  space  which 
surrounds  us  that  drove  Bill  O'Sullivan 
to  experiment  with  a  very  thin  alumi- 
num-coated mylar-plastic  sphere.  He 
demonstrated  that  this  sphere,  stretched 
slightly  beyond  its  elastic  limit  during 
the  inflation  process,  would  retain  its 
shape  regardless  of  subsequent  loss  of 
internal  pressure.  Thus  he  proved  this 
device  could  serve  as  a  useful  and  most 
Inexpensive  space  research  vehicle. 

With  these  giant  balloons  O'Sullivan 
actually  added  to  the  galaxy  in  the  heav- 
ens at  vt^ch  man  never  ceases  to  marvel. 

Only  time  and  the  continuing  efforts 
of  man  will  ever  be  able  to  determine 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  inventive  ge- 
nius of  William  J.  O'Sullivan,  Jr. 
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MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS  DO  NOT 
ALTER   ECONOMICS 


THE    WASHINGTON„aFNATORS 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  ORxcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
Robert  L.  Recken.  Portland.  Oreg.  has 
written  me  a  letter  concerning  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  and  Owner  Bob  Short 
which  makes  such  good  sense  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues : 

JuNX  11.  1971. 
Hon.  Wendku.  Wtatt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representativea, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DCAB  CoNOKKSSMAN  Wtatt:  Two  storles 
were  In  the  sports  sections  of  the  newspapers 
this  week,  which  when  read  together  make 
me  very  upset: 

1.  Mr.  Bob  Short  and  the  Washington 
Senators  are  way  behind  in  the  rental  pay- 
ments due  for  the  stadium  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

2.  The  Washington  Senators  have  drafted 
some  hotshot  prospect  from  Dartmouth  and 
Mr.  Bob  Short  Is  ready  to  sit  down  with  an 
open  check  book  and  do  everything  necessary 
to  sign  this  young  man  because  be  is  used  to 
issuing  big  checks  to  Denny  McLaln  and 
Prank  Howard,  for  Instance. 

The  stadium  was  built  and  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers.  If  Mr.  Short  can't  or  doesn't  pay 
the  rent,  but  can  still  pay  large  salaries  to 
the  likes  of  Mr.  McLaln  and  Howard  and  this 
presumably  large  bonus,  who  is  paying  these 
salaries  and  this  bonus?  It  Is  the  taxoayers, 
that's  who  and  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  a  taxpayer  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  should  contribute  even  one  cent  so 
that  a  person  who  can  throw,  catch  or  bit  a 
baseball  better  than  someone  else  (or  b<9e- 
fully  will  be  able  to  do  so  In  the  future) ,  can 
get  a  fat  salary  or  a  large  bonus.  Mr.  Short 
and  company  should  pay  the  rent  that  is  due 
and  If  they  do  not  pay  the  rent  In  the  future, 
they  should  be  evicted.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  stadium  to  stand  empty  than  to  B\ib- 
sldlze  high-priced  "athletes".  If  Mr.  Short 
doesnt  like  It.  he  can  stove  elsewhere  or 
build  his  own  stadium.  That  would  be  free 
enterprise  at  Its  best. 
Very  truly  yours, 

ROBKBT  L.  RXCKXN. 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  hassle  over  increas- 
ing the  minimimi  wage  in  the  Nation  has 
produced  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
(pinion,  some  of  it  rational,  some  of  it 
not  so  rational.  One  of  the  most  rational 
pieces  of  opinion  I  have  nm  across  is 
contained  in  an  editorial  by  columnist 
James  J.  Elilpatrick  in  the  Tuesday, 
Jime  29.  1971,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

I  hereby  submit  a  copy  of  it  for  the 
Record  and  commend  its  attention  for 
all  Members  to  read: 

MiNuruif  Waox  Laws  Don't  Altkb 

ECONOMUCS 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrtck) 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  doing  Its  best 
to  soothe  a  rash  of  proposals  for  an  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage,  but  the  outlocA  Is 
not  especially  cheerful.  A  House  subcommit- 
tee has  completed  hearings  and  will  have  Its 
bill  in  shape  by  mid-July.  The  Senate  just 
about  wrapped  up  Its  hearings  with  a  flock 
of  witnesses  last  week.  The  thing  Is  coming 
to  a  bead. 

Since  1966,  the  federal  minimum  wage 
In  covered  areas  of  employment  has  been 
fixed  at  $1.60  an  hour.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  willing  to  see  that  go  to  tl.80  on 
Jan.  1,  but  with  a  couple  of  sensible  re- 
strictions: The  White  House  would  like  to 
see  the  minimum  held  at  tl.60  for  persona 
under  18  and  for  full  time  students  under 
20.  The  administration  also  Is  resisting  any 
move  to  extend  a  federal  minimum  wage  law 
to  farm  workers  generally. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  a  different  idea.  It  Is 
asking  an  immediate  increase  to  $2  an  hour. 
Other  proposals  call  for  phased  increases  up 
to  (2.50  by  Jan.  1,  1973.  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  leading 
proponents,  Is  pushing  for  92.26  next  year. 

Now,  Williams  is  an  Intelligent  man.  and 
so  is  Jacob  Potofsky  of  Clothing  Workers 
Union.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assiime  that  they 
are  not  deliberately  seeking  greater  unem- 
ployment, worse  inflation,  higher  welfare 
costs  and  crueler  hardships  in  the  ghettos. 
Yet  the  sharp  increases  they  are  proposing  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  produce  precisely 
these  consequences. 

Economics  mixes  poorly  with  emotion.  Like 
blindfolded  children,  wondering  what  it  feels 
like  to  be  blind,  we  can  try  to  lmagl':e  how 
difficult  It  must  be  to  support  a  family  on 
•64  a  week,  which  Is  what  a  minimum  wage 
worker  earns,  less  deductions,  in  a  40-hour 
week.  As  Williams  properly  points  out,  this  Is 
below  the  poverty  level. 

But  suppose  the  minimum  wage  is  raised 
abruptly  to  $80  a  week.  In  small  business 
enterprises  especially,  but  In  large  industries 
also,  a  great  many  economic  consequences 
promptly  ensue.  The  flrst  of  these  falls  imme- 
diately and  directly  upon  the  worke:'  who 
simply  is  not  worth  $80  a  week  to  his  em- 
ployer: He  gets  flred.  Most  such  workers,  re- 
grettably, are  the  poor  whites  and  blacks  of 
limited  education  and  largely  manual  skills. 

What  has  thus  been  achieved?  The  worker 
who  was  employed  is  now  unemployed.  He 
applies  for  public  welfare.  And  instead  of 
contributing  $3,2(X)  a  year  to  society,  through 
his  labor,  he  now  becomes  a  like  burden  on 
the  state.  The  Intangible  loss  Is  still  greater 
In  terms  of  a  man's  dignity  and  pride  and 
sense  of  self-sufflcleacy.  He  loses  these  along 
with  his  job. 
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The  trouble  U  Uuit  Congrem.  tbrotigli  the 
lectolatlve  prooeai,  cannot  amend  the  laws 
of  ecoDomlca.  No  law  can  Bucceesfully  de- 
clare a  man  worth  $80  a  week,  for  economic 
worth  la  fixed  in  the  marketplace.  All  that  a 
higher  minimum  wage  law  can  accomplish, 
so  far  as  this  poor  devil  la  concerned.  Is  to 
spin  him  off  bla  little  Island  on  the  fringe. 

Other  consequenoM  are  equally  predict- 
able. Wage  differentials  have  to  be  main- 
tained, according  to  skill,  tenure  and  re- 
sponsibility. If  worker*  on  the  bottom  rung 
must  be  paid  26  percent  more,  workers  on 
the  upper  rungs  must  be  pushed  up  ac- 
cordingly. Somewhere  in  this  broad  land  there 
may  be  a  few  employers  who  could  absorb 
such  higher  labor  costs  out  of  profits,  but 
they  must  be  few  Indeed.  In  the  ordinary 
case,  If  no  one  is  to  be  fired,  the  alternatives 
are  to  raise  prices  or  to  go  out  of  business. 

When  a  business  falls,  unemployment  in- 
creases, welfare  costs  climb  higher,  and  tax 
revenues  decline.  As  prices  go  up,  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar  goes  down.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  Nixon  administration. 
whose  very  survival  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  economy  next  year,  is  resisting  the 
Williams  bill.  But  It  is  mystifying  that  re- 
sponsible members  of  Congress  when  they 
look  at  the  proposed  minimum  wage,  do  not 
comprehend  the  maximum  folly  it  contains. 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  Diooe.  Mr.  Speaker,  gun  control 
is  a  subject  that  should  be  of  major  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  insert  a  speech  on  the 
"Legal  Aspects  of  Gun  Control"  which 
was  made  by  Judge  George  Edwards,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit  at  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  annual 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  5.  1971: 

LxcAL  AspiCTS  or  Gun  Contxol 
(By  Judge  Qeorge  Edwards) 

In  the  United  States  In  1971  the  topic  of 
gun  control  and  the  topic  of  murder  are  In- 
separable. This  speech  could  properly  be 
called  four  myths  about  murder.  They  are: 

1)  That  present  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try Justify  the  average  citizen  in  living  with 
a  top  priority  fear  of  being  murdered. 

3)  That  most  murderers  are  premediated 
killera  for  money. 

3)  That  the  most  likely  murder  is  a  stran- 
ger— particularly  one  of  another  race. 

4)  That  you  can  protect  yourself  from 
murder  by  keeping  a  pistol  bandy. 

None  of  these  myths  is  true. 

The  statistical  chance  of  being  murdered 
In  any  year  Is  approximately  one  In  20.000. 
You  can  compare  that  to  the  chance  of 
being  killed  in  an  automobUe  accident, 
which  Is  one  In  4,000. 

The  great  majority  of  murders  are  prod- 
ucts not  of  cupidity,  but  of  high  emotion. 
Anger   fear  and  Jealousy  are  leading  factors. 

The  great  majority  of  murders  are  com- 
mitted by  someone  closely  related  to  or  as- 
sociated with  the  victim. 

The  possession  of  a  handgun  greatly  in- 
creases the  possibility  that  you  or  someone 
you  love  will  be  killed  with  or  as  a  result 
of  that  weapon. 

All  present  public  opinion  surveys  indi- 
cate that  fear  of  criminal  attack  and  homi- 
cide is  rampant  In  the  mind  of  our  urban 


dwellers.  Such  fear  may  Indeed  be  the  most 
destructive  single  force  in  the  deterioration 
of  the  American  city.  Yet  of  all  the  causes 
of  death,  murder  Is  an  infinitesimal  per- 
centage, and  even  if  we  chose  to  deal  only 
with  violent  death,  criminal  homicide  rates 
as  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  causes. 

AutomobUe  accidents,  for  example,  cause 
five  times  as  many  violent  deaths  as  does 
homicide.  Home  and  Industrial  accidents 
cause  two  and  one-half  times  as  many.  Falls 
cause  twice  as  many,  and  more  than  twice 
as  many  people  commit  suicide  as  at«  killed 
by  the  wUlful  act  of  another.  Almost  as 
many  people  die  by  fire  each  year  in  these 
United  States  as  are  murdered,  and  very 
nearly  as  many  people  die  by  drowning  to 
name  just  two  other  risks  In  our  dally  lives 
to  which  few  of  us  ever  give  more  than 
a  passing  thought. 

Arthur  Conan  Doyle  was  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite authors  as  a  boy.  I  read  everything  he 
wrote  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on — not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories.  But  his  detective  novels  and  thoee 
of  his  successors  gave  me  very  poor  prepa- 
ration for  what  I  was  later  to  see  of  murder 
in  real  life.  Six  years  as  a  trial  judge,  thir- 
teen years  as  an  appellate  Judge,  and  two 
years  as  Police  Commissioner  of  Detroit  have 
given  me  some  very  vivid  contact  with  the 
crime  called  murder.  There  Is  almost  no 
resemblance  between  ordinary  murder  as 
seen  in  the  courts  and  the  average  murder 
mystery. 

The  murder  mystery  writer  hypothesizes  a 
single  evU  malefactor  who  concocts  a  long 
range  plot  to  kUI  an  Innocent  party  for  his 
(or  her)  money.  There  may  be  such  mur- 
ders. But  I  have  had  somewhat  vivid  con- 
tact with  perhaps  a  tbousand  murders  with- 
out ever  seenlng  one  which  fits  the  pattern. 
The  closest  to  this  pattern  in  our  day,  of 
course,  are  the  gangland  executions  of  the 
Mafia.  But  here  the  evU  purpose  is  sus- 
tained by  numbers  of  conspirators  and  en- 
forced by  the  discipline  of  the  mob. 

Most  murder  In  real  life  comes  from  a 
compound  of  anger,  passion,  intoxication 
and  accident — mixed  in  varying  portions. 
The  victims  are  wives,  husbands  g^lrlfrlends, 
boyfriends,  prior  friends  or  close  acquaint- 
ances (until  just  before  the  fatal  event) .  The 
quarrels  which  meet  frequently  trigger  mur- 
ders might  well  result  in  nothing  more  than 
bloody  noses  or  a  lot  of  noise,  absent  a  dead- 
ly weapon — handy  and  loaded. 

All  the  statistics  show  that  if  you  choose 
with  care  the  people  who  wUl  share  your 
bedroom  with  you  or  your  kitchen,  or  the  ad- 
jacent bar  stool,  you  wUl  improve  your 
chances  from  one  in  20.000  to  one  In  60,000. 

As  for  the  one-third  of  murders  conunltted 
by  strangers,  the  overwhelming  motive  Is 
robbery.  Murder  generally  results  from  re- 
sistance and  surprise.  Police  recommenda- 
tions In  every  city  are  unanimous  In  coun- 
seling against  a  holdup  or  burglary  victim 
attempting  resistance.  Reaching  for  a  gun 
Is  the  most  dangerous  possible  gesture  when 
confronted  by  an  armed  felon.  Outside  of 
the  movies,  there  are  few  people  who  win  In 
trying  to  draw  when  someone  else  has  a  gun 
In  his  hand. 

Much  of  the  current  fe^  of  being  assaulted 
and  killed  by  a  stranger  Involves  racial  fears. 
Actually  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
homicides  the  victim  and  the  assailant  are 
of  the  same  race.  Marvin  Wolfgang  put  It  this 
way  In  his  book  "Crime  and  Race": 

"National  and  official  crime  statistics  do 
not  provide  data,  but  enough  research  has 
been  conducted  to  permit  the  definite  state- 
ment that  criminal  homicide,  like  most  other 
assaultive  offenses.  Is  predominantly  an  in- 
tragroup,  Intraraclal  act.  In  a  detailed  five- 
year  study  of  homicides  In  Philadelphia 
(1948-1952).  It  was  noted  that  In  516.  or  94 
per  cent,  of  the  550  Identified  relationships, 
the  victim  and  offender  were  members  of 
the  same  race.  Hence,  In  only  34.  or  6  per 
cent,  of  these  homicides  did  an  offender  cross 


the  race  line :  14  were  Negro  victims  slain  by 
whites,  and  20  were  whites  slain  by  Negroes." 

Nothing  which  I  have  said  to  this  point  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  problem  of  criminal 
homicide  which  we  face  in  this  country.  We 
have  a  murder  rate  over  ten  times  that  of 
Oreat  Britain — and  as  we  will  see,  since  the 
mid-1960's  It  has  been  increasing.  I  believe 
deeply  In  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  In 
the  duty  of  our  country  to  guard  and  pro- 
tect its  citizens.  But  the  mythology  of  mur- 
der has  occasioned  all  too  many  people  pur- 
chasing arms  as  a  means  of  self-defense  when 
in  fact  such  measures  g^reatly  Increase  the 
hazard  to  them  and  their  loved  ones. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  topic  of  gun 
control. 

During  the  past  three  and  one-haK  years 
I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  Recently  this  Commission  sent  Its 
Final  Rep)ort  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. The  report  deals,  of  course,  with  the 
whole  of  the  criminal  law  and  must  be 
Judged  on  more  than  just  its  recommenda- 
tions on  the  most  controversial  topics.  There 
was  a  substantial  minority  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  opposed  any  new  gun  control 
laws.  But  this  is  what  the  report  says 
concerning  the  majority  position  on  gun 
control : 

"(A)  majority  of  Commissioners  recom- 
mend that  Congress: 

"(1)  ban  the  production  and  possession 
of.  and  trafficking  In,  handguns,  with  ex- 
ceptions only  for  military,  police  and  similar 
official  activities;  and 

"(2)  require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

"Among  the  arguments  supporting  the 
majority  view  are  the  following.  Crimes  of 
violence  and  accidental  homicides  will  be 
markedly  reduced  by  suppression  of  hand- 
guns, which,  on  the  one  band,  are  distinc- 
tively susceptible  to  criminal  and  impetuous 
use,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  com- 
monly used  for  sporting  purposes  as  are  long 
guns.  State  control  is  Ineffective  because  of 
differing  policies  and  leakage  between  states. 
A  comprehensive  and  uniform  registration 
law  will  facilitate  tracing  a  firearm  when  It 
has  been  used  for  criminal  purposes." 

The  working  papers  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
and  the  staff  report  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  con- 
tain some  compelling  data  concerning  the 
relationship  between  murder  and  handgiins: 

1)  Between  1962  and  1968  sales  of  long 
guns  doubled  while  sales  of  handguns  quad- 
rupled ( 10  million  sold  in  the  last  decade) . 
Also  note  that  since  1963  homicides  in- 
volving firearms  have  Increased  48%.  while 
homicides  by  other  means  have  risen  only 
iO'-Zf. 

2)  Handguns  are  the  predominant  weapon 
In  crime,  although  they  comprise  only  27% 
of  firearms  In  the  country.  Of  crimes  involv- 
ing firearms,  handguns  are  used  In  767c  of 
homicides.  86%  of  aggravated  assaults  and 
96  %  of  robberies. 

3)  The  commission  studied  three  major 
areas  of  crime:  homicide,  robbery  and  ag- 
gravated assault.  They  found  that:  "Two  out 
of  every  three  homicides,  over  a  third  of  all 
robberies,  and  one  out  of  five  aggravated  as- 
saults are  conunitted  with  a  gun.  usually  a 
handgun. 

4)  Regarding  homicides,  they  observe  that 
firearms  are  "virtually  the  only  weapon  used 
In  killing  police  officers,"  and  that  handguns 
have  been  Involved  in  eight  of  the  nine  as- 
sassination attempts  on  presidents  or  presi- 
dential candidates. 

5)  1966  data  shows  that  the  rate  of  acci- 
dental firearms  deaths  by  geographic  region 
parallels  the  pattern  of  firearm  ownership. 
Over  half  of  firearms  accidents  Involving 
fatalities  occur  in  or  around  the  home,  and 
about  40%  of  the  victims  are  children  or 
teenagers. 

6)  Firearms  were  used  in  47%  of  all  com- 
pleted suicide  attempts. 
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7)  The  fatality  rate  of  the  knife  (the  next 
most  frequently  used  weapon)  is  about  one- 
fifth  that  of  the  g\in.  A  rough  approximation 
would  suggest  that  the  use  of  knives  Instead 
of  guns  might  cause  80%  fewer  fatalities. 

No  one  who  fairly  contemplates  the  crim- 
inal carnage  which  occurs  in  the  United 
States  can  fail  to  conclude  that  disarming 
the  criminal  element  of  our  population  is 
essential  to  our  civilization.  National  statis- 
tics indicate  that  over  6,000  homicides  occur 
in  the  United  States  each  year  vrith  the  use 
of  firearms.  Yearly  we  produce  a  murder  rate 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  England — and 
that  of  many  other  European  countries.  I 
know  of  no  way  by  which  we  can  achieve 
dtaarmlng  the  criminal  or  the  criminaUy  in- 
clined without  accepting  the  flat  prohibition 
of  some  weapons  and  the  sale  and  use  of 
others  under  some  regulation. 

The  theory  believed  by  many  that  as  a 
nation  we  cannot  legally  accomplish  reason- 
able firearm  control  because  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  simply 
not  valid.  The  language  of  the  amendment 
and  its  historic  interpretation  in  the  courts 
is  not  nearly  as  restrictive  as  is  popularly 
believed. 

The  Second  Amendment  provides:  "A  well 
regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
cuiity  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  people  to 
keep  and  bear  Anns,  shall  not  be  infringed." 

The  basic  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Interpretation  of  this  amendment  came  In 
United  States  v.  Miller,  307  VJB.  174.  from 
which  we  quote  the  holding  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  McReynolds: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  possession  or  uae  of  a  'shotgiin 
having  a  barrel  of  less  than  eighteen  inches 
in  length'  at  this  time  has  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  ttie  preservation  or  efficiency 
of  a  well  regulated  mUitla,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Second  Amendment  gtiarantees  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  instrument. 
Certainly  it  is  not  within  Judicial  notice  that 
this  weapon  is  any  part  of  the  ordinary  mUi- 
tary  equipment  or  that  Its  uae  could  con- 
tribute to  the  common  defense.  Aymette  v. 
State,  2  Humphreys  (Tenn)    154,  158. 

"The  Constitution  as  orlglnaUy  adopted 
granted  to  the  Congress  power — 'To  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  axecute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections 
and  repel  Invasions;  To  provide  for  organiz- 
ing, arming,  and  disciplining,  the  MUitla,  and 
tor  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Servloe  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the 
Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the  Au- 
thority of  training  the  MUitla  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  With 
obvious  purpose  to  assure  the  continuation 
and  render  possible  the  effectiveness  of  such 
forces  the  declaration  and  guarantee  of  the 
Second  Amendment  were  made.  It  must  be 
interpreted  and  applied  with  that  end  in 
view."  United  States  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  174. 
178. 

From  this  case  (and  other  leading  caaea. 
such  as  United  States  v.  Tot,  131  F.ad  201 
(3d  Cir.  1942),  Goodrich,  J;  Cases  t.  United 
States.  181  F.ad  916  (Ist  Cli.  1942).  and 
Velazquez  v.  United  States.  319  U.S.  770 
(1943))   these  two  conclusions  follow: 

First,  the  prohibition  _oC  the  Second 
Amendment  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  to  the 
States. 

Second,  the  right  to  carry  arms  la  appU- 
cable  to  the  sort  of  arms  which  "a  well  regu- 
lated mUitia"  would  earry. 

WhUe  rifles  and  shotguns  have  legitimate 
relationship  to  the  Second  Amendment  and 
have  legitimate  value  for  both  hunting  and 
home  defense— handguns  suitable  for  con- 
cealment are  baslcaUy  the  weapons  cf  the 
assassin,  not  of  the  mUltla. 


Acquaintance  with  this  problem  as  a  Judge. 
as  a  former  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City 
of  Detroit,  as  a  former  Infantry  officer,  and 
at  least  an  occasional  hunter  convinces  me 
that  these  three  steps  should  be  taken  to 
lessen  our  criminal  carnage. 

1.  The  manufacture  and  sale  and  pos- 
session of  handguns  suitable  for  concealed 
weapons  should  be  prohibited  by  state  and 
federal  law. 

2.  The  purchase  and  possession  of  rifles 
or  shotguns  should  in  my  Judgment  be  a 
matter  of  right  for  any  law  abiding  citizen. 
Such  weapons  should,  however,  be  registered 
under  state  law  and  sold  only  on  proper  iden- 
tiflcatlon. 

3.  Interstate  maU  order  sale  or  delivery  of 
firearms  of  any  kind  should  be  banned  by 
federal  law. 

Let  me  close  by  teUlng  the  poignant  story 
of  my  own  home  town  of  Detroit  where  the 
present  Mayor  (MaycM*  Gribbe)  has  just  pro- 
posed a  tough  gun  control  ordinance. 

I  was  Police  Commissioner  of  Detroit  In 
1962  and  1963.  In  those  two  years  we  watched 
murder  figures  with  alarm  at  the  posslbUity 
they  might  exceed  100.  We  did  not  know 
when  we  were  wdl  off.  In  the  next  few 
years  race  tensions  increased  markedly  for 
reasons  too  long  to  tell  here.  In  four  years, 
starting  in  1966.  gun  registrations  In  Detroit 
quadrupled. 

In  six  years,  starting  In  1964.  murders  in 
Detroit  more  than  tripled,  from  138  to  488. 
Concerning  these  figures  Inspector  Delore  L. 
Ricard,  head  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment's Homicide  Bureau,  said: 

"There  are  more  homicides  In  the  city 
becatise  there  are  more  handguns  In  the  city. 

"The  relationship  is  that  clear.  You  can't 
go  by  the  increase  In  registrations,  either. 
The  bulk  of  handguns  used  in  violent  crime 
are  not  registered." 

These  were  not  Conan  Doyle  type  murders. 
Inspector  Rioard  also  said: 

"It  usuaUy  Involves  people  who  know  each 
other  well  or  members  of  the  family.  They  are 
sitting  around  somewhere — a  home,  a  bar — 
and  there  i»  an  argument. 

"Suddenly  someone  has  a  gun  in  his  hand. 
Then  someone  else  Is  dead. 

"The  argument  doesn't  have  to  be  Impor- 
tant. Maybe  It's  about  cards  or  politics  or 
even  baseball.  I  can  show  you  homicides  that 
were  committed  for  reasons  you  could  not 
believe." 

Oim  accidents  increased  too.  The  Violence 
CommlKlon  found  that  In  1967  more  home- 
owners were  killed  in  gun  accidents  than  had 
been  killed  by  burglars  or  robbers  in  the 
home  over  the  previous  four  and  one  half 
years. 

The  problem  spUled  over  into  the  suburbs 
too.  In  Dearborn  handgun  registrations 
tripled  between  1967  (the  year  of  the  Detroit 
riot)  and  1969.  During  those  years  the  Dear- 
bom  police  were  advertising  instructions  for 
women  on  the  use  of  handguns.  From  1967  to 
199B  the  homicide  rate  in  Dearborn  went 
from  zero  to  an  all  time  high  of  seven. 

The  Violence  Commission  rq>ort  provides 
us  with  this  summary: 

"In  our  urbanized  society,  the  gun  is 
rarely  an  effective  means  of  protecting  the 
home  against  either  the  burglar  or  the  rob- 
ber; the  former  avoids  confrontation,  the 
latter  confronts  too  swiftly.  PooseeBlon  of 
a  gun  undoubtedly  provides  a  measure  o( 
comfort  to  a  great  many  Americans.  But  the 
data  suggest  that  this  comfort  Is  largely  an 
UluBton  bought  at  the  high  price  of  increased 
accidents,  homicides,  and  more  widespread 
Ulegal  use  of  guns." 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  re- 
marked, "Taxes  are  the  price  we  pay  for 
civilization."  In  the  '70'8  in  this  country  gun 
control  may  well  be  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  civilization. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KnnfcaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
those  who  testified  at  the  recently  held 
Minneapolis  health  hearings  are  con- 
cerned with  a  specific  field  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Frederic  Kottke,  professor  and  head 
of  the  department  of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  discussed  the  need  for  im- 
proved programs  in  the  field  of  physical 
medicine.  Also,  however.  Dr.  Kottke's 
statement  spoke  directly  to  the  larger 
questions  of  organization  of  medical  care, 
Federal  programs  assisting  in  Uie  train- 
ing of  health  professionals,  and  the 
community  situation  as  it  exists  in  Min- 
neaimUs.  Dr.  Kottke  presents  a  major 
statement  on  health  care  needs  and  I 
commend  it  and  his  letter  to  all  of  my 
colleagues: 

UNTvxasrrr  or  Minkbbota, 
jrinneapoUs,  Minn.,  March  2, 1971. 
Congressman  Donais  M.  FaAsxa. 
House  Offlee  Buildtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Don  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment which  I  submitted  at  your  hearing  on 
February  27.  I  find  that  the  one  which  I  left 
with  you  had  socoe  garbled  sentences  in  It. 
This  copy  is  corrected. 

I  appreciated  the  (^portunity  of  mafciwy  a 
presentation  at  your  hearing.  The  members 
of  the  faculty  In  the  Health  Sciences  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  Increased 
demands  for  heaKh  personnel  and  health 
services  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing relatively  reduced  support  for  ed- 
ucation in  medicine  and  the  other  health 
sciences. 

For  example,  we  expanded  our  entering 
medical  school  class  this  year  by  60  students 
under  the  Physician  Augmentation  Program 
anticipating  a  comparable  increase  in  faculty 
sui^Kirt,  but,  in  fact,  receiving  only  a  small 
portion  of  that.  In  the  previous  16  years  we 
had  Increased  our  madlcal  claas  slae  from  130 
students  to  168  students  with  no  inereaae  in 
educatlcKuU  support.  The  Legislature  takes 
the  attitude  that  we  have  absorbed  this  load 
before  and  we  can  do  It  again.  However,  we 
have  now  used  faciUty  time  to  the  limit  and 
unless  we  obtain  support  for  more  faculty 
the  program  is  bound  to  suffer. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
program  has  suffwed  most  In  tha  past  10 
years  has  gone  unrecognized.  We  are  in- 
creasingly erttldMd  for  withdrawing  from 
the  community  and  Uvlng  In  an  ivory  tow«r. 
The  actual  matter  of  fact  has  been  that  as 
we  have  been  overworked  in  the  claasroom. 
we  have  had  to  dlaoontlnue  oommunlty  as- 
sociations and  community  activitiea  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  scheduled  claas  work.  If  I  use 
my  own  schedule  as  an  example :  I  arrive  in 
the  oOce  at  7:00  am.  and  do  not  leave  the 
University  Hospital  imtii  6:30  pm.  on  a  usual 
day.  Three  or  four  nights  a  waek  I  rettim  to 
the  oAoe  to  work  until  10:30  or  11:00  or 
sometimes  even  later.  I  put  In  a  lO-hour  day 
on  Saturday  and  usuaUy  an  8-hour  day  on 
Sunday.  On  that  kind  of  a  schedule  I  do  not 
even  see  ooUeagues  from  other  colleges  on 
the  campus.  I  have  rlawes  scheduled  three 
noon  hours  a  weak  and  staff  meetings  the 
other  two.  It  reaUy  does  not  give  much  time 
for  community  interactton  doas  Itr 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  effectiveness  of  that 
kind  of  concentrated  effort.  It  cannot  be  car- 
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rled  on  Indefinitely.  In  our  Department  time 
studies  show  that  on  the  average  the  faculty 
are  working  between  60  and  70  hours  a  week. 
This  Is  some  more  of  the  basis  for  requesting 
Federal  aid  for  medical  education. 

The  enclosed  statement  relates  to  Federal 
support  to  medical  education  and  three  other 
aspects  related  to  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
Sincerely, 

FUDBUC  J.  KOTTKZ,  iCD.. 

Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Statxmxmt  or  Fbedtbic  J.  Komcr.  MJ3.  on 
Fkoxbai.  Oovkknmxmt's  Rolk  in  RxroaM- 
iNO  AND  Financing  thk  DsumT  op 
Hxai.tr  Cabk  Sebvicis 
Mr.  Fraser.  I  deem  It  a  great  prlvUege  to 
be  allowed  to  appear  before  you  to  present 
some  of  the  problems  which  must  be  re- 
solved In  order  to  provide  the  high  level  of 
health  care  for  citizens  of  Minnesota  and  of 
the  United  States  which  American  medicine 
has  the  potential  to  provide.  I  am  speak- 
ing today  on  behaU  of  the  faculty  of  the 
XTnlverslty  of  Minnesota  Medical  School  as 
well  as  representing  my  own  views.  My 
testimony,  also,  reflects  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  medical  students  and  other  health 
professionals  for  more  than  twenty  years  that 
the  delivery  of  a  high  level  of  health  care  Is 
dependent  upon  making  available  to  the 
public  the  trained  personnel  who  can  pro- 
vide those  services.  Education  of  personnel, 
appropriate  distribution  of  personnel,  and 
financial  support  of  the  health  services  to  be 
provided  are  the  three  pillars  upon  which 
any  health  delivery  system  is  dependent. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
medical  school  wUl  also  appear  before  you  so 
I  wish  to  restrict  my  comments  at  this  time 
to  four  aspects  of  the  delivery  of  health  care 
aervtcea: 

1.  A  comprehensive  system  of  health  care 
and  health  maintenance  should  be  made 
available  to  every  person  in  the  United 
Statea. 

2.  Major  medical  coverage  without  a  fixed 
dollar  limitation,  but  rather  available  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  Individual 
should  be  avaUaole  in  order  that  each  un- 
fortunate person  who  has  a  permanent  dis- 
ability or  chronic  disease  may  receive  health 
care  according  to  hla  needs. 

3.  Regional  spinal  cord  injury  centers 
should  be  established  in  conjunction  with 
medical  schools  In  order  to  provide  the  neoea- 
sary  acute  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for 
these  catastrophic  disabilities. 

4.  There  is  need  for  adequate  Federal  sup- 
port of  education  of  all  of  the  health  profes- 
sions. The  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  also  the  education  of  health 
professionaU  in  the  United  States  U  a  na- 
Uonal  resource  rather  than  a  local  problem 
and  therefore  shoxild  be  evaluated  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Federal  government. 

Nov  I  would  like  to  present  eacti  of  these 
Ideas  briefly.  The  matntsnance  of  health  of 
each  IndlvlduM  throughout  his  lifetime  is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  should  be  striv- 
ing. iMck.  at  lUneas  is  an  asset  to  the  Indl- 
vlduai,  the  family,  the  community,  and  the 
nation.  Converasly,  serious  or  prolonged  iU- 
naas  Is  costly  to  the  community,  disruptive 
to  tfae  family,  and  often  catastrophic  to  the 
Individual.  Maintenance  of  the  individual 
at  hla  optimal  level  of  heiUth  requires  a  life- 
long program  of  systematic  examlnaUon  and 
treatment  so  that  health  is  maintained  and 
Ulnessas  are  abated  before  they  become  ma- 
jor. This  is  comprehensive  health  care  and 
bealUi  maintenance.  To  provide  such  health 
maintenance  requlrea  an  organisation  of 
physician  speelallsta  and  other  health  serv- 
ice spsclallsto,  each  of  whom  is  trained  to 
provide  specific  services  as  th^y  are  needed 
by  the  Individual. 

For  this  type  of  systemaUc  health  care  it 
is  necessary  to  have  an  organization  of  these 
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health  services  so  that  the  profeeslons  work 
together  to  provide  the  health  services  need- 
ed by  the  individual.  This  type  of  optimal 
health  care  requires  a  conUnuing  relation- 
ship between  each  patient  and  the  health 
professions  providing  the  maintenance.  A 
person  in  good  health  may  have  little  con- 
tact with  his  health  maintenance  organlxa- 
tlon  but  should  have  that  organisation 
available  on  a  moment's  notice  if  he  should 
have  a  health  problem.  On  the  other  band, 
a  patient  who  has  a  chronic  disease  may  re- 
quire frequent  services  from  the  health  care 
team  over  a  period  of  months  or  even  years 
in  order  to  maintain  him  at  the  optimal  level 
that  Is  poesible  under  the  conditions  of  his 
chronic  disease.  Such  a  system  of  health 
maintenance  Is  poesible  only  if  people  recog- 
nize that  maintenance  of  health  is  a  normal 
cost  of  living  and  make  timely  arrangements 
to  finance  such  care.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  only  prepaid  plans  of  health 
care  can  establish  such  an  arrangement  for 
comprehensive  maintenance,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  health  services  are  to  be  organiaed  so 
that  each  person  may  receive  the  health 
care  which  he  needs  when  he  needs  it  a  func- 
tioning health  team  organlzaticxi  must  be 
established  and  maintained  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Health  insurance  should  be  established 
in  a  way  which  emi^iaslzes  and  rewards 
maintenance  of  health  rather  than  reward- 
ing Illness.  If  you  examine  a  current  medi- 
cal insurance  contract  it  will  provide  spedflc 
paymenta  for  identified  services  to  the 
patient,  and  these  payments  generally  get 
bigger  with  the  severity  of  the  patient's  ill- 
ness. There  is  no  paymaot.  or  reward  If  you 
will,  for  keeping  the  patient  healthy.  "Hie 
ottentatlOD  of  the  Insurance  policy,  therefore, 
is  a  payment  for  a  service  when  the  patient 
is  ill  but  no  concern  whether  or  not  the  pa- 
tient stays  well.  In  our  society  where  the 
health  professions  as  weU  as  others  live  by 
the  Inoocne  which  they  earn,  the  lack  of  any 
monetary  reward  for  preventive  medicine  has 
resulted  in  virtually  no  physicians  practic- 
ing preventive  medicine.  Rather,  doctors  and 
other  health  professiooals  perform  those 
tasks  for  which  they  can  receive  a  reason- 
able payment.  The  end  result  Is  neglect  of 
health  maintenance  and  minor  illness  and 
progreeslvely  greater  emphasis  on  more  and 
more  expensive  services  as  the  patient  be- 
comes increasingly  ill.  If  physicians  have  a 
positive  Interest  in  maintaining  the  good 
health  of  their  patients,  they  are  likely  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  preventive  mainte- 
nance. The  health  benefito  to  the  nation 
could  be  tremendous,  and  It  might  even  be 
that  the  cost  of  health  care  would  be  less 
than  under  the  current  system. 

MAJOa  MKPICAL  ZNSUaANCX 

A  comprehensive  insurance  plan  at  a  capt- 
tatloc  cost  atmilar  to  premiums  being  paid 
in  health  inswance  today  provides  for  the 
needs  of  approximately  90%  of  people.  How- 
ever, about  10%  of  people  In  the  United 
States  have  chronic  diseases  so  catastrc^jiilc 
that  they  exceed  the  dollar  support  or  the 
time  covered  by  their  Insurance  contracts. 
These  persons  need  the  special  consideration 
of  major  medical  insurance  which  is  not  lim- 
ited In  time  nor  In  dollar  value. 

In  my  specialty  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation,  the  majority  of  my  patients 
are  patlento  who  have  physical  disabUitles 
or  chronic  diseases  which  leave  them  par- 
tially ImpfOred  throvighout  life.  Their  medi- 
cal needs  are  variable,  but  those  needs  may 
continue  for  months  or  years.  If  they  have 
insurance  which  lasta  for  90  days  or  180 
daye.  this  leaves  them  objecta  of  charity  and 
usually  with  no  resources  when  their  insur- 
ance runs  out.  Not  infrequently  they  can- 
not continue  the  medical  care  which  they 
need,  and  as  a  consequence  they  show 
progressively  increasing  disability  and  be- 
come dependent  on  the  local  or  state  welfare 
agencies   Many  of  these  patlenta  can  be  re- 
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habilitated  to  independence  if  there  is  finan- 
cial support  for  the  rehabilitation  and  health 
care  programs  which  they  need.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  care,  however,  they  become 
progressively  more  crippled,  more  dependent, 
more  destitute,  and  more  despondent.  The 
cost  to  the  community  of  maintaining  these 
people  in  this  pitiable  state  also  becomes 
progressively  greater. 

There  are  a  number  of  typical  examples 
which  might  be  cited  of  kinds  of  disease 
which  fall  in  this  category.  Rheumatoid 
arthritis  Is  a  disease  of  unknown  cause  which 
produces  major  disability  in  about  two  per 
cent  of  our  [xypulation.  The  disease,  when  it 
occurs,  lasts  for  months  or  years,  and  prob- 
ably half  of  these  patients  have  rheumatoid 
arthritis  for  more  than  five  years.  Obviously 
health  Insurance  for  90  or  180  days  Is  not 
going  to  take  care  of  their  health  needs.  In 
addition  in-hospltal  health  care  is  not  what 
most  of  these  patients  need.  They  do  need 
continuing  medical  treatment,  rest,  physical 
therapy,  and  control  of  their  activity.  Some 
of  the  patients  who  are  very  acute  do.  In  fact, 
need  to  be  hospitalized  for  prolonged  periods 
of  time  to  protect  them.  Rheumatoid  joints 
which  are  over-used  or  exposed  to  pressure 
suffer  tiny  fractures  under  and  around  the 
joints.  This  destruction  of  bone  increases  the 
disability  of  the  patient  progreeslvely  until 
he  Is  a  hopeless  cripple.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  jolnta  are  adequately  protected  during 
the  acute  stage  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  when 
the  acute  phase  is  over  the  patient  can 
resume  activity  again.  Our  current  health 
Insurance  programs  do  not  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  patlenta.  The  limited  time  and 
limited  care  provided  forces  the  patient  to 
overuse  and  destroy  his  jolnta  and  forces  him 
Into  Increased  disability. 

Cerebral  palsy  is  a  congenital  disease  re- 
sulting In  damage  of  nerve  centers  in  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Children  with  cerebral 
palsy  have  a  variety  of  problems  Including 
spasticity,  incoordination,  lack  of  balance, 
difficulty  in  eating,  swallowing  and  speaking, 
visual  problems,  and  may  have  mental  retar- 
dation. In  spita  of  the  neurological  damage 
many  of  these  children  can  learn  to  sit,  stand, 
walk,  dress  and  care  for  themselves,  and 
progress  in  learning  in  school.  With  the 
prooer  management  to  help  them  develop  to 
the  level  of  their  potential,  many  can  become 
self-sufficient.  Others  can  become  partially 
Independent,  and  still  others,  although  de- 
pendent, can  learn  to  do  things  which  make 
their  limited  lives  more  enjoyable.  These 
children,  like  normal  children,  develop  In- 
creasing muscular  control  and  InteUectual 
capacity  as  they  grow  through  the  years  of 
childhood  Like  normal  children,  these  chil- 
dren need  years  of  training  and  schooling, 
but  because  of  their  dama<(ed  central  nervous 
systems  they  develop  more  slowly  and  must 
have  those  special  conditions  which  allow 
them  to  develop  at  their  own  rate.  Our  cur- 
rent Insurance  programs  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  for  the  prolonged  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy.  speech 
therapy,  possible  surgical  procedures,  medical 
management  and  special  training  that  these 
children  need.  Special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  medical  care  required  by  these 
children. 

Stroke  Is  a  common  condition  of  older  age 
and  a  fairly  common  condition  even  in  mid- 
dle age.  Patlenta  who  have  stroke  require 
months  or  even  a  year  or  more  to  regain 
their  ootlmal  capacity  for  fimctlon.  We  often 
see  patlenta  who  have  not  completed  their 
rehabilitation  from  stroke  when  their  health 
insurance  expires  and  they  are  forced  to  go 
Into  a  nursing  home  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  rehabilitated  to  the  level  of  Inde- 
pendence where  they  can  return  honte  again. 
The  consequence  of  this  incomplete  therapy 
Is  the  Increased  cost  of  care  of  these  patlenta 
who  remain  dependent. 

Spinal  oord  Injuries  due  to  car  accidenta. 
diving  accidenta,  or  falls  from  helghta  ar« 
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catastrophes  that  occur  mainly  in  young 
men.  These  spinal  cord  Injuries  produce  life- 
long need  for  continuing  medical  care  and 
soon  exceed  any  kind  of  short-term  health 
insurance.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  these  individuals  at  the  func- 
tional level  of  which  they  have  a  potential 
they  must  have  major  medical  Insurance 
which  provides  for  their  needs. 

RKGIONAI.  SPINAL  CORO  INJtTHT  CKNTKaS 

It  Is  recommended  that  regional  spinal 
cord  injury  centers  be  established  In  con- 
junction with  medical  schools  to  provide  for 
the  comprehensive  care  of  patlenta  with  In- 
juries of  the  spinal  oord  from  the  time  of 
the  Injury  through  rehabilitation  until  they 
return  to  society  again.  Paralysis  occurring 
following  Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  In  the 
neck  Is  called  quadriplegla.  Paralysis  occur- 
ring in  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  be- 
cause of  Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  below  the 
neck  is  called  paraplegia.  Spinal  oord  in- 
juries usually  occur  from  highway  accidenta, 
diving  accidenta,  or  falls  from  heighto.  They 
occur  moat  frequently  in  active  young  men. 
These  patlenta.  with  the  appropriata  care, 
have  a  life  expectancy  of  40  years  or  more. 

All-too-frequently  following  a  spinal  cord 
injury  from  a  traffic  accident.  Improper  han- 
dUng  of  the  patient  between  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  the  time  that  he  geta  to  expert 
attention  In  the  hospital  resulta  in  more 
Injury  to  the  spinal  oord  and  a  greater 
amount  of  paralysis  than  was  caused  by  the 
accident  Itself.  Consequently,  appropriate 
first  aid  and  rapid  transportation  to  a  place 
of  exp«^  management  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  optimal  care  of  these  patlenta.  When  the 
spinal  oord  is  Injured,  there  frequently  are 
fractures  of  the  vertebrae  of  that  area  and 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  to  the  ^nal 
cord  because  of  compression  from  the  frac- 
tured bone.  If  the  circulation  is  cut  off  for 
more  than  a  few  hours,  the  nerve  cells  of 
that  area  die  and  there  Is  no  chance  for 
restored  function.  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
circulation  can  be  restored  within  the  first 
few  hours  the  patient  may  not  develop  a 
severe  paralysis.  Likewise,  we  are  finding  to- 
day that  other  measures  such  as  cooling  of 
spinal  ocMxl  help  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
edema  following  trauma  and  preserve  the 
circulation  and  metabolism  of  the  nerve 
cells.  All  of  this  emphasizes  that  early  re- 
trieval of  the  iiatlent  following  an  automo- 
bile or  diving  accident  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion to  the  hospital  where  he  can  be  treated 
by  a  competent  spinal  cca^  Injury  team  is 
essential  for  the  best  poesible  resulta. 

Following  the  acute  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patient  with  ^>inal  oord  Injury, 
that  patient  needs  continuing,  careful  and 
proper  manag«nent  in  order  to  maintain 
the  alignment  of  the  spine,  prevent  further 
injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  maintain  nutrition, 
care  for  urinary  tract,  and  prevent  decubital 
ulcers.  Failure  to  provide  this  type  of  care 
may  result  in  secondary  problems  which  will 
interfere  with  the  recovery  of  the  patient  and 
may  greatly  increase  the  later  hospitalization 
and  medical  needs  and  with  It  the  oosta  of 
care.  When  he  Is  over  the  acute  stage  of  re- 
covery the  patient  with  spinal  cord  Injury 
needs  rehabilitation  to  restore  him  to  his 
optimal  level  of  performance  to  care  for  him- 
self and  participate  In  a  vocation. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  effective 
oare  of  spinal  cord  injured  patlenta,  with 
the  multiple  problems  they  have,  requires  a 
team  of  phystclans,  surgeons,  and  allied 
health  professionals.  There  should  be  ap- 
proximately 40  to  60  patlenta  In  each  center 
so  that  this  team  is  continually  working  with 
these  problems  and  maintains  ita  skUls.  Plac- 
ing these  centers  in  medical  schools  allows 
them  to  become  research  centers  for  problems 
of  spinal  oord  injuries.  There  are  many  types 
of  problems  which  need  research,  which  I  will 
not  enximerate  for  lack  of  time.  In  addition, 
placing  the  regional  qjtnal  oord  Injury  oen- 
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ters  at  medical  schocds  would  facilitate  the 
training  of  health  professionals  who  care  for 
these  types  of  patlenta. 

strppoax  OP  education  op  the  health 

PROPESSIONS 

Health  care  is  a  national  resource  which 
makes  the  personnel  In  the  health  profes- 
sions also  a  national  resource.  There  are  an 
inadequate  number  of  persons  trained  In  the 
health  professions  to  provide  the  services 
needed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Training  of  health  professionals  in  any  re- 
gion Is  not  a  local  problem  but  rather  a  na- 
tional problem  because  personnel  travel  and 
practice  throughout  the  United  States.  A  part 
of  the  crisis  in  health  care  at  the  present 
time  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
Inadequate  support  for  training  In  the  health 
professions  for  many  years.  Now  the  short- 
age has  become  critical. 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  added  to 
the  problem  of  training  in  medicine  and  the 
other  health  professions.  In  former  years 
the  University  Hospitals  was  the  welfare  hos- 
pital for  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Patlenta 
from  all  counties  in  the  state  were  referred 
to  the  University  Hospitals  for  their  medical 
care  and  the  state  helped  that  county  pay  the 
cost  of  care  of  the  patient  at  the  University 
Hospitals.  During  the  time  the  patient  was  in 
the  hospital  he  was  used  in  the  teaching  of 
medical  studenta,  nurses,  physical  theraplsta, 
occupational  theraplsta,  public  health  nurses, 
and  others.  However,  with  the  change  of 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams which  provide  that  a  patient  may  be 
cared  for  by  the  physician  of  his  choice  the 
University  Hospitals  have  lost  the  welfare 
patlenta  who  formerly  were  available  for  the 
teaching  programs.  University  Hospitals  to- 
day are  rapidly  converting  or  aXtesAy  con- 
verted to  private  hospitals  and  must  finance 
the  care  of  patlenta  just  as  private  hospitals 
do.  This  means  that  University  Hospitals 
must  be  comparable  to  private  hospitals  In 
their  charges  for  services.  They  receive  no 
more  money  from  Insurance  carriers  for  pa- 
tient services  than  do  other  private  hos- 
pitals. However,  the  cost  of  patient  care  In  a 
teaching  hospital  is  more  than  35%  greater 
than  the  cost  in  a  private  hospital  because 
of  the  Increased  staff  and  the  Increased  time 
necessary  to  teach  the  studenta  how  to  care 
for  patlenta.  This  cost  of  clinical  teaching 
must  receive  support.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  not  receiving  adequate  funding  of  these 
coeta  from  the  state  legislature.  Neither  will 
health  Insurance  programs  agree  to  bear  any 
part  of  this  cost.  Since  health  care  Is  a  na- 
tional need  It  seems  appropriate  that  Federal 
support  be  provided  education  and  clinical 
training  in  the  health  sciences. 

Support  is  ne^ed  not  only  for  the  teach- 
ing of  medical  studenta  but  also  for  the 
training  of  the  allied  health  professionals. 
The  University  of  Minnesota  has  recognized 
that  all  of  the  health  professions  work  to- 
gether In  providing  health  services  for  the 
Individual.  For  this  reason  the  Health  Sci- 
ences have  been  established  as  a  major  unit 
of  the  University  consisting  of  the  Colleges 
of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Nursing,  Public 
Health,  and  Pharmacy.  In  addition,  there  are 
allied  health  programs  associated  with  these 
colleges.  All  of  these  health  professionals 
work  together  in  providing  health  services 
to  the  patient.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  support  of  all  of  these  training  pro- 
grams working  in  coordination  to  prepare  the 
health  professionals  for  their  cooperative 
roles  in  health  services  In  the  community. 
The  educational  facilities  and  programs  must 
provide  the  inter -disciplinary  training  and 
experience  essential  for  the  provision  df  com- 
prehensive health  services  throughout  the 
state.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  com- 
prehensive health  care  la  dependent  on  a 
health  team  working  together.  The  educa- 
tional programs  must  be  organized  so  that 
the   student   acquires   the   necessary   skills. 
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attitudes  and  principles  and  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  participate  effectively  on  this 
health  team. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-established 
allied  health  professions  and  also  needs  for 
the  development  of  new  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. Both  the  existing  and  the  new  al- 
lied professions  need  educational  support  In 
order  to  train  enough  studenta  to  meet  our 
health  care  needs.  The  Bureau  of  Health 
Professions  Education  and  Manpower  Train- 
ing of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
provided  some  support  for  expanding  pro- 
grams In  certain  of  the  existing  professions. 
However,  this  support  has  never  been  fi- 
nanced up  to  the  authorized  llmlte,  and  Is 
most  Inadequate  to  meet  our  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  new  health  profeeslons 
which  need  to  be  developed  either  on  an 
experimental  basis  or  developed  because  they 
have  been  tried  and  found  effective  but  we 
do  not  yet  have  established  training  pro- 
grams. 

The  existing  allied  health  professional 
programs  In  the  Health  Sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  include  medical  tech- 
nology, occupational  therapy,  physical  ther- 
apy, radiologic  technology,  rehabilitation 
counseling,  dental  hygienlst  and  dental  tech- 
nician. For  all  of  these  the  demand  for  per- 
sonnel is  greater  than  the  supply,  but  for 
lack  of  resources  and  faculty  the  University 
has  been  unable  to  Increase  the  number  of 
studenta  in  training.  In  addition,  the  Health 
Sciences  have  identified  a  number  of  addi- 
tional allied  health  personnel  who  would  be 
valuable  in  the  provision  of  health  servlceB. 
Programs  for  training  of  these  personnel 
need  to  be  developed. 

The  Medical  School  is  devel(^lng  a  pro- 
gram for  physicians'  associates  under  which 
a  medical  student,  after  the  second  year  of 
training  may  go  Into  a  rural  practice  as  the 
associate  of  a  family  physician  for  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more.  This  program  provides 
an  immediate  increase  in  health  personnel 
In  the  rural  area.  It  allows  the  medical  stu- 
dent to  experience  rural  practice  and  learn 
for  himself  whether  this  la  the  type  of  prac- 
tice which  he  would  like  to  continue.  It  pro- 
vides a  financial  resource  for  the  medical 
student  who  needs  flnandal  assistance  dur- 
ing his  time  in  medical  school.  A  number  of 
medical  studenta  have  eiqiressed  an  interest 
In  this  program  for  the  physician's  associate. 
It  may  well  prove  to  b«  an  extremely  valu- 
able means  of  building  up  family  practice. 

Inhalation  theraplsta  are  needed  for  the 
Increasing  incidence  of  pulmonary  disease 
and  emphysema.  The  anestheslologista  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  have  wanted  to 
begin  a  training  program  for  inhalation  ther- 
aplsta for  a  number  of  years.  IDsetroen- 
cephalography  technicians  would  be  trained 
by  neurologlsta  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
electroencephalographic  records.  Surgical 
technicians  are  being  trained  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  an  assistant  In  the  operating 
room  in  much  leas  time  than  necessary  to 
train  a  nurse  in  all  of  the  tasks  of  general 
nursing. 

Obstetricians  recognise  the  need  for  co- 
operative teams  of  physicians,  nurae-mid- 
wives,  obstetrical  registered  nurses  and  other 
health  personnel  to  Improve  the  availability 
and  quality  of  maternity  care. 

Other  allied  health  professlona  in  whlcb 
there  la  a  need  for  more  penonnel  are  bto- 
englneertng,  biomedical  data  processing  aad 
information  retrtaval,  medical  artlsta,  medi- 
cal record  technicians,  and  medical  social 
workers. 

Our  healtli  oare  system  today  involves 
many  people  In  an  Integrated  program  In 
order  to  provide  the  complex  services  needed 
by  patlenta  when  they  are  sick.  The  result 
of  a  well  developed  integrated  program  is  the 
capacity  to  sucoessfuly  treat  oonditlons 
which  we  were  unable  to  treat  formerly.  The 
price  we  pay  for  the  more  complex  services  re- 
quired is.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  good  health.  We 
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oftniMC  achisve  that  leTsl  of  heAlth  wlUiout 
providing  for  the  support  of  these  training 
prograau.  The  teaching  hosplt&l  and  the  staff 
who  run  It  constitute  the  tnUnlng  laboratory 
for  the  health  science  students  and  constitute 
the  workshop  through  which  health  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  sick  patient.  Bather  than  the 
coat  of  health  care  being  large  the  price  of 
restoration  of  health  Is  small  when  It  is  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  lack  of  health. 


THE  BREAKDOWN  OP  OI  DISCIPLINE 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  TxasnfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  lack 
of  morale  among  our  soldiers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  now  retired,  was 
a  former  commander  in  chief,  n.S.  Army 
Europe,  and  has  had  command  experi- 
ence in  three  combat  zones  where  wars 
were  being  "wound  down."  He  is  knowl- 
edgeable of  problems  involved.  Recently 
he  addressed  himself  on  this  subject  when 
he  made  a  talk  in  Brooklyn  amd  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Rxcoro  : 

Thx  Brxakoown  at  OI  I>ucirLiinc 

nf  Vietnam 

(By  Oen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke) 

Prealdent  Nixon  said  at  West  Point  re- 
cently. "It  Is  no  secret  that  the  discipline, 
integrity,  patriotism  and  self-sacrlfloe,  which 
ara  the  Itfc-blood  of  an  effective  Armed  Force 
can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted  in  the 
Army." 

If  this  la  trua.  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
In  some  organisations  and  ar«as,  w«  should 
ask  who  Is  to  blame.  Is  It  the  Army?  Is  It 
the  American  people?  Is  It  a  relative  few  who 
are  trying  to  tear  down  America  by  causing 
Its  Armed  Foreas  to  disintegrate? 

Led'  by  two  or  three  of  our  Presidents,  we 
went  into  Southeast  Asia  to  prevent  the 
spread  ot  International  Ck>mmunlsm  from 
ovemmlng  a  struggling  nation — South  Viet- 
nam. 

Today.  w«  bear  many  now  say  that  this 
is  not  of  Interest  to  the  United  States — some 
on  the  floors  of  Congress.  The  problem  has 
not  changed.  It  still  exists. 

Our  troops  are  In  Vietnam  pursuant  to  of- 
ficial orders  of  elected  and  appointed  civilian 
offlclals. 

The  problem  of  OI.  discipline  in  Vietnam 
is  the  primary  resxUt  of  a  breakdown  in  mo- 
rale. A  breakdown  In  the  morale  of  o\ir  peo- 
ple at  home  and  In  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 

What  factors  constitute  the  nKMtUe  level 
of  a  OX  m  Vietnam?  There  are  three  r 

1.  A  feeling  of  bow  Important  Is  the  job 
he  Is  doing? 

3.  A  feeling  that  he  la  doing  It  well. 

3.  A  feeling  that  his  sacrifices  are  appre- 
cUted. 

Who  oontrtbutes  to  these  three  factors  the 
moat? 

The  military  has  a  part  to  play  In  factor 
No.  1.  But  mostly,  the  press,  members  of 
Congress,  the  clergy,  our  educators  and  the 
American  public  have  to  support.  In  his 
mind,  the  reason  for  his  being  in  Vietnam. 

The  military  has  a  large  part  to  play  in 
factor  No.  3.  But  the  military  must  observe 
the  orders,  missions  and  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  by  Its  "clvnian  masters." 

Ttie  military  la  carrying  out  its  part  of 
factor  No.  S.  But  the  people  back  home  are 
doing  vary  little  to  show  appreciation  to  Its 
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sons  who  are  In  Vietnam  and  very  little  to 
them  when  they  return  home.  In  many  cases 
the  opposite  Is  true. 

What  Is  the  result?  When  the  young 
American  soldier  arrives  In  Vietnam  he  la 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  Army  h«s 
trained  and  prepared  him  for  only  a  few 
months,  but  he  has  had  his  educational, 
physical,  mental,  religious  and  emotional 
make-up  nearly  fully  set  by  nineteen  years 
In  the  home,  church,  school  and  community 
before  he  came  Into  the  Army. 

The  factors  which  make  up  his  morale  as 
a  soldier  become  accented  In  bis  mind  from 
his  Army  training.  He  is  conscious  of  them. 
When  they  are  lacking  be  feels  It  early  and 
deeply. 

Discipline  is  a  very  thin  veneer  on  moat 
Americans.  This  Is  true  of  the  soldier.  When 
this  film  is  ruptured  by  the  actions,  indiffer- 
ence, or  hostility  of  those  wboee  duty  it  is  to 
sustain  him,  he  suffers  a  "let-down"  which  Is 
most  serious  to  a  soldier  in  the  combat  sone : 

His  alertness  Is  lowered  and  aecxulty  re- 
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Carelessness  grows. 

Maintenance  of  self  and  equipment  suffers. 

Black  market  activities  flourish. 

Use  of  drxigs  and  alcohol  increaae. 

Accidents  occur. 

Incidents  and  crimes  increase,  and 

Discipline,  the  required  ingredient  for 
team  work.  Is  reduced. 

As  a  result,  combat  and  non-oomb*t 
casualtiea  increaae,  sickness  increasea,  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  Increases  and  accidents, 
crimes  and  incidents  increase.  The  Army 
alone  cannot  prevent  these  things. 

Today  the  non-o<Mnb«t  casualties  In  Viet- 
nam often  exceed  the  combat  casualties.  Ttils 
is  an  indication  of  lowered  morale. 

When  you  read  the  next  weekly  casualty 
report  from  Vietnam  ask  yourself  how  many 
of  them  are  the  result  of  our  not  supporting 
the  O.I.'s  morale  in  Vietnam?  How  many  of 
them  are  caused  by  the  tearing  down  of  the 
O.I.'s  morale  by  statements  in  ttaa  press, 
church,  school,  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  our 
radio  and  T.V.,  and  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  by  letters  from  family  and  friends 
back  borne. 

Having  commanded  troops  in  three  com- 
bat zones  while  wars  were  being  "wound 
down,"  I  am  aware  of  the  problems  involved. 
It  Is  at  this  time  that  the  soldiers  stUl  there 
need  sustaining  by  all  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety at  home.  Unless  they  are,  a  lot  of  need- 
lees  casualties  wUl  occur  and  many  more  dope 
addicts  will  return  from  Vietnam. 


MIKVA  HONORS  SACRIFICE  OF 
SOVIET  COSMONAUTS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ZU.INOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
deaths  of  three  Soviet  cosmonauts  is  a 
loss  which  must  sadden  us  all. 

Man  is  a  fragile  being  in  the  face  of 
the  enormity  of  the  universe.  The  brave 
men  who  risk  their  lives  in  an  effort  to 
expand  man's  knowledge  of  his  world 
do  so  on  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  remarkable,  I  suppose,  that  this 
is  only  the  third  such  tragedy  in  the 
history  of  space  exploration.  The  last,  of 
course,  was  the  fire  which  took  the  lives 
of  our  three  Apollo  I  astronauts,  Virgil 
Orissom.  Edward  White,  and  Roger 
Chaffee  in  1967.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can 
learn  from  this  latest  mishap  as  we  did 
from  the  Apollo  I  fire,  and  can  reduce 


even  further  the  risks  of  future  space 
exploration. 

Man  has  challenged  and  conquered  his 
natural  environment  on  land,  sea  and  in 
the  air.  The  pioneers  of  space,  like  those 
of  the  mountains,  the  oceans,  and 
stratosphere,  venture  into  the  unknown 
carrsring  a  part  of  each  of  us  with  them. 
It  is  we  and  our  children  who  will  bene- 
fit by  their  courageous  exploits.  It  is  we 
who  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
brave  sacrifice. 


THE  MnJTARY  AMNESTY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  ixouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports 
of  servicemen  being  discharged  oa  other 
than  honorable  c<»ditions  for  drug  usage 
after  they  had  volunteered  under  the 
amnesty  program  for  treatment  illus- 
trates the  need  to  establish  legislatively 
an  Armed  Forces-wide  amnesty  program 
that  will  guarantee  each  volunteer  im- 
munity from  prosecution  under  the 
UCMJ  for  possession  or  usage  of  drugs 
or  a  discharge  on  no  less  than  honor- 
able condlticKis.  and  a  limited  privileged 
communication  right. 

Department  of  Defense  Directive 
1300.11,  which  authorized  the  military 
departments  on  a  trial  basis  to  establish 
amnesty  programs,  states  that  "action 
under  the  UCMJ  may  be  suspended"  and 
if  rehabilitation  and  restoration  to  duty 
is  precluded,  a  discharge  under  honorable 
conditions  "shall  be  considered." 

It  is  appcu«nt  that  the  language  In 
DOD  1300.11  does  not  provide  any  as- 
surance that  action  will  not  be  initiated 
under  the  UCMJ  or  that  a  discharge  will 
be  given  on  less  than  honorable  condi- 
tions; indeed,  it  simply  leaves  it  up  to 
the  local  commander  to  determine  which 
course  to  take  and.  from  all  reports,  the 
acti<xis  of  the  local  commanders  have 
oftm  been  ci4?rlcious  and  arbitrary. 

Moreover,  except  for  the  Air  Force, 
there  Is  no  privileged  communication 
right.  Information  volunteered  to  one's 
commander  or  medical  personnel  when 
seeking  medical  assistance  for  drug 
usage  has  been  used  against  those  per- 
sons in  actions  under  the  UCMJ  or  to 
support  an  administrative  discharge  on 
other  than  honorable  condltiana. 

A  poll  taken  of  the  Americal  Divi- 
sion in  Vietnam,  where  an  amnesty  pro- 
gram does  exist,  showed  that  many 
men — 40  percent--are  suspicious  that 
the  amnesty  program  is  just  a  means  of 
coralling  drug  abusers  for  primitive 
action. 

I  introduced  H.R.  9207,  the  "Military 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971,"  with 
the  14  members  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Drug  Abuse  last  week  to,  in 
part,  establish  a  servlcewlde  amnesty 
program  and  to  correct  the  abuses  men- 
tioned above. 

Only  the  Army  has  instituted  an  oper- 
ational amnesty  program.  The  Air  Force 
has  Just  recentiy  granted  a  limited  prlv- 
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lleged  communication  right  for  those 
seeking  assistance  for  drug  usage. 

Under  our  bill,  an  amnesty  program  is 
to  be  established  on  a  permanent,  not  a 
trial  basis,  in  all  the  branches. 

Immunity  from  prosecution  under  the 
UCMJ  and  a  discharge  on  honorable 
conditions  for  those  who  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  active  duty  will  be  granted  for 
the  use  or  possession  of  illegal  drugs,  but 
not  for  other  drug-related  offenses.  Also, 
a  volimteer  will  be  granted  a  limited 
privileged  communication  right:  Infor- 
mation volunteered  to  one's  commander 
or  medical  personnel  when  seeking  as- 
sistance for  drug  usage  will  not  be  used 
against  that  person  in  actions  under  the 
UCMJ  for  use  or  possession  or  to  sup- 
port an  administrative  discharge  on 
other  than  honorable  conditions. 

Thus,  this  provision  of  the  bill  will 
make  it  mandatory  that  each  branch  es- 
tablish a  permanent  amnesty  program; 
and,  by  removing  the  fear  of  prosecution 
or  self-incrimination  for  use  or  posses- 
sion, many  more  servicemen  will  be  in- 
duced to  volunteer  for  treatment. 


HOUSE  FUNDS  ENDOWMENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Kxssouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  to  be  commended  on  his 
strong  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties. I  should  like  to  join  in  congratulat- 
ing him  and  the  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Julia  B.  Hansen,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations C(Mnmittee  <Mi  this  forward  step 
in  a  long  neglected  area. 

The  article  follows: 

HoTTSz  Funds  Enoowmxnts 
(By  Alan  M.  Kriegsman) 

A  double  outlay  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  received  virtually  unani- 
mous approval  yesterday  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  arts  provision  was  embodied  in  an 
appropriation  package  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  related  agencies,  passed  by  a 
400  to  5  vote.  The  bill,  H.R.  9417,  allots  tSO 
million  to  the  arts  endowment  for  fiscal  1972 
(which  begins  Thursday) ,  twice  as  much  as 
the  tlS  million  for  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  passage  represents  a  triumph  for  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  has  strongly 
endorsed  "full  funding"  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. "Pull  funding"  means  an  appro- 
priation equal  to  the  full  amount  previously 
authorized  by  Congress. 

If  Senate  action  coincides  with  the  House, 
It  will  mark  the  first  time  since  the  founding 
of  the  arts  endowment  in  1965  that  full 
funding  has  been  achieved.  lAst  year,  for  ex- 
ample, $20  million  was  authorized,  but  only 
$15  million  actually  appropriated. 

Another  $28  million  was  approved  yester- 
day for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, which  thus  fell  short  of  full  funding 
($30  million  was  authorized)  by  $2  million, 
a  cut  made  by  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee. 

Questioned  about  the  cut,  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Julia  B.  Hansen  (D-Wash.) , 
indicated  that  the  humanities  endowment 
up  to  now  has  had  no  mechanism  for  the 
distribution  of  funds  directly  to  individual 
states,  comparable  to  the  state  arts  councils, 
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which  receive  a  sLsable  portion  ($5.5  million, 
in  the  new  House  bill)  of  the  arts  endow- 
ment budget. 

The  humanities  endowment,  however.  Is 
now  designing  and  testing  just  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  hopes  to  see  It  funded  next  year 
on  a  basis  roughly  equal  to  the  arts  endow- 
ment allocation  for  the  states. 

The  present  $2  million  cut.  therefore,  Rep. 
Hansen  explained,  wo\ild  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  next  year's  increased  request. 
The  $38  million  accorded  to  the  hiunanltles 
stUl  represents  a  substantial  jump  from  last 
year's  $13.5  million,  a  larger  percentage  rise. 
In  fact,  than  for  the  arts  endowment. 

The  total  measure  appropriates  to  some  17 
agencies  and  bureaus,  including,  besides  the 
arts  and  humanities  endowments,  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission,  The  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  another  part  of  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions package,  the  House  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  halt  a  proposed  Bureau  of  Mines 
public  relations  campaign. 

It  was  the  only  amendment  to  pass. 

The  only  floor  objections  to  the  arts  and 
humanities  provisions  were  raised  by  Reps. 
Durward  Q.  HaU  (R-Mo.)  and  H.  R.  Gross 
(R-Iowa),  but  neither  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  amount.  Senate  action 
on  a  corresponding  measure  Is  expected  In 
the  near  future. 


TYRONE,  PA..  IS  TAKING  CARE  OF 
ITS  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  by  Tyrone,  one 
of  our  towns  that  has  been  hard  hit  by 
economic  problems. 

Their  situation  and  how  they  are  help- 
ing themselves  is  very  aptiy  explained 
in  an  article  from  the  Tyrone,  Pa.,  Daily 
Herald,  May  21,  1971,  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  : 

(Prran  the  Tyrone    (Pa.)    Dally  Herald, 

May  21.  1971] 

T.I.C.:      One     Ooal     Ib     Reached — $150,000 

"New    Jobs    fob    Joes"    Passed    $200,000 

Now  Ta«get 

The  Tyrone  Improvement  Corp.  today 
raised  its  sights  and  flred  away  toward  a 
target  of  $300,000  after  topping  its  $150,000 
"New  Jobs  for  Joes"  fund  campaign  goal. 

An  audited  report  issued  today  by  T.I.C. 
Treasurer  Richard  W.  Oetz  shows  that  786 
persons,  firms,  organizations  and  employe 
groups  have  subscribed  a  total  of  $150330.40 
and  a  spokesman  said  there  is  still  evidence 
of  more  contributions  and  pledges  to  come. 

The  money  will  be  used  in  the  attempts 
to  attract  new  industry  to  Tyrone,  to  offset 
the  loss  of  some  550  jobs  created  last  Dec.  2 
when  Westvaco  Corp.,  the  community's  larg- 
est employer,  announced  steep  cutbacks  in 
Its  operation  here.  Westvaco  now  has  about 
350  persons  at  work,  compared  to  more  than 
900  last  year. 

BEGAN    DECEMBER    8 

The  Intensive  campaign  was  initiated  by 
T.I.C.  on  Dec.  8,  less  than  a  week  after  the 
Westvaco  announcement.  In  a  3-hour  meet- 
ing. T.I.C.  directors  and  committeemen 
established  a  goal  of  $100,000  and  J.  Thomas 
Marsden  and  John  A.  Hiller  were  named  co- 
chairmen  for  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  later,  on  Dec.  18,  the  goal  of 
$150,000  was  recommended  by  the  co-drive 
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chairmen,  and  T.I.C.  directors  immediately 
accepted  the  plan. 

At  the  end  of  December  the  campaign  and 
the  effort  to  offset  the  economic  plight  here 
had  been  snowballing,  with  various  groups 
offering  assistance. 

MAJoa  arrwma 

One  of  the  major  pledges  of  aid  came  from 
the  Columbia  Avenue  United  Methodist 
Church  The  church,  under  its  pastor  the 
Rev.  Lero  Harrison,  for  a  couple  years  had 
been  planning  to  relocate  its  edifice  near 
the  Oray  Field  practice  field.  Clay  ave.  and 
Oarfield  st.  On  Dec.  39  the  congregation  of 
the  church  voted  unanimously  to  provide 
Immediately  a  guarantee  of  $100,000  of  Ita 
building  funds  to  cover  pledges  to  the  TJ.C 
campaign.  This  would  allow  T.I.C.  to  have 
money  available  immediately,  should  the 
need  arise,  rather  than  being  required  to 
borrow  against  its  campaign  pledges. 

The  first  four  months  of  1971  saw  addi- 
tional offers  of  help  roll  In  to  this  com- 
munity. 

pknklk:  powxx 

Major  offers  of  assistance  came  rapidly 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  which  put 
Its  Industrial  development  experts  to  work 
in  contacting  prospective  Industries;  from 
the  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  where 
its  President,  a  former  Tyroner.  Dr.  William 
W.  Haasler,  offered  the  services  of  his  trained 
professional  educators  In  devising  training 
and  promotional  projects;  from  five  town- 
ships and  Birmingham  Borough  which  sent 
representatives  to  AJi<.IJ>.  (Area  Municipal 
Industrial  Development)  to  offer  its  financial 
and  other  aids,  and  of  course  Altoona  Bnter- 
prlaea.  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  highly  successful 
Industrial  development  organizations  in  the 
nation,  which  has  been  responsible  for  bring- 
ing more  than  30  flnns  Into  Blair  County  In 
some  16  years. 

Aiding  the  cause  was  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  ofllce  and  the  ofllce  of  the 
Blair  County  Board  of  Assistance,  both  of 
which  set  up  offices  in  Tyrone  to  process  ap- 
plications for  work  and  for  unemployment 
benefits,  by  the  mill  wcu-kers  who  were  laid 
off. 

TAi^XNTS  ojfaaao 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  heads  of  or- 
ganizations wrote  to  TXC.  President  Harry 
K.  Slckler  offering  their  specific  talents.  The 
Altoona-Johnstown  Diocese's  Bishop  James 
J.  Hogan  gave  his  diocese's  offer  of  help,  and 
the  Tyrone  Mlnisterium  did  likewise. 

At  Tyrone  High  School,  students  went  to 
work  under  direction  of  their  teachers.  They 
conducted  a  "Tyrone,  I  Like  It"  essay  contest 
and  members  of  the  btislness  curriculum  of- 
fered to  help  type  application  and  other 
forms  to  the  laid  off  Westvaco  people. 

Tyrone  Borough  Council  was  among  the 
first  organizations  to  offer  financial  support. 
At  its  December  meeting  it  approved  a  reso- 
lution offering  assistance  and  cooperation 
with  T.I.C.  At  its  February  meeting  it  ap- 
proved the  contribution  of  $4,500  for  1971  to 
the  T.I.C.  That  same  night  Snyder  Township 
Supervisors  approved  a  contribution  of  $2,000 
annually  over  five  years  toward  the  project. 

ACKNCIBS  HELP 

The  B.E.S.  officials  joined  In  the  effort  by 
scheduling  a  day-long  meeting  here  of  lead- 
ers in  the  various  state  and  federal  agencies 
who  could  assist  the  community.  Robert 
Johnson,  a  Tyroner,  employed  by  B.E.S.  at 
Altoona,  organized  a  meeting  of  CAMPS,  an 
acronym  for  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System.  The  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  "uniting  a  Region  for  Jobs."  The  various 
agency  representatives  outlined  their 
agency's  program  and  how  they  could  apply 
to  Tyrone's  plight. 

WOED  SFKKADING 

At  this  chronological  point  the  word  had 
been  spreading  of  Tyrone's  effort  to  shake  off 
a  heavy  economic  blow.  Hundreds  of  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  found 
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th»  atory  unlqtia,  hdA  cmrrl«d  the  iiii— agi  to 
thomaands. 

PMMlao  And  Iti  p«i«nt<«(Hiip«n7,  Oenoral 
Public  muiUH.  oune  up  wltb  tli«  IdM  of  mu 
Mtv«nia«m*nt  In  the  WlUl  Street  Joiiraal 
with  DAtlonja  clrc\il»tlon.  Th«  mdwtlMment 
appMtnd  on  M»y  14  depleting  some  1.000 
Trronen  facing  the  c*mer».  with  the  eye- 
catebtng  line  abore  them  "Ttala  Town  For 
Hlie." 

The  ABC-TV  network  got  wind  of  the  ad- 
▼ertlaenMnt  and  ruahed  to  tbla  community 
to  make  what  became  a  3-mlnute  dociimen- 
tary  feature  on  Tyrone  and  Its  problems.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  adv.  had  slde-beneflta. 
Newap^wrs  picked  tip  the  picture  and  story 
and  spread  the  word. 

Back  home  TJ.C.  was  neartng  ita  IISO.OOO 
campaign  goal,  and  beginning  to  wonder  if 
the  goal  should  have  been  higher. 

With  warm  Spring  weather  arriving,  the 
TXC.'s  shell  building  at  Its  Industrial  tract 
at  the  former  Athletic  Park  began  to  take 
physical  form.  Today,  with  steel  rising  above 
the  base,  the  shell  Is  more  than  halfway  com- 
pleted. It  will  provide  adaptable  60,000  sq.  ft. 
of  work  apace  for  an  interested  firm. 

The  effort  will  continue  for  months  to 
come,  with  the  ultimate  goal  a  viable  econ- 
omy  for  Tyrone  and  Its  environs. 
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SEEKS  CONTINUATION  OP  AID  TO 
NURSE'S  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  «»«ag* 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 


Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
effort  to  make  adequate  healtn  care 
available  to  all  Amerlcam,  the  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  aid  to  nursing 
education  Is  crucial.  The  shortage  of 
medical  personnel,  including  nurses.  Is 
especially  critical  today  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  College  of  Nursing  at  Alaska  Meth- 
odist University  In  Anchorage  Is  our 
State's  only  institution  training  vitally 
needed  registered  nurses.  The  college 
faces  a  serious  shortage  of  funds  which 
endangers  its  continuation  after  Jime 
1972.  The  college  requires,  according  to 
Beulah  E.  Miller,  its  dean,  "Immediate 
and  long-term  flnanclal  support." 

To  maintain  its  operations,  the  col- 

Tkm  Town  roa  Hnu  lege  needs  assistance  from  both  private 

For  over  80  years,  our  town's  major  Indus-  &nd  governmental  sources.  The  House  of 
try  was  a  paper  making  plant.  Good  labor  Representatives  can  help  fulfill  the  Fed- 
relations  and  high  worker  productivity  eral  Government's  pledge  to  improve 
prompted  the  company  to  keep  the  facility  health  faclliUes  and  services  in  the 
**5^V.\*r.;,  ,<««..     ^  V  ..  United  States  by  passing  HJl.  8630.  an 

dit^^^i^r •c^ss^toTo'^L*^';  re;  -f x*r  °;^r  ^^^^"^ ^  °>r; 

half  Its  faciutiee  at  thepiant  ^^  education.  FoUowlng  are  some  brief 

Five  hundred  and  ttfty  akUlad  workera—  remarks  by  Dean  Miller  in  support  of 

almost  »0%  of  us  In  our  30's  or  younger—  ^^  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  and  the 

were  let  go.  Hundreds  more  loat  their  }obe  continuation  of  the  College  of  Nursing 

aa  the  rtpplea  spread  through  the  surround-  at  Alaska  Methodist  University : 

'°5i^S^*"'iL««— .— •-    I.   M     *  »  Currently,  in  my  state  of  Alaska,  the  one 

^1   ort^r7«i^S!^i^^K.  Jjf^     Nursing  at  Alaska  MetimSut  UnlversUy  In 

S^^r^^e^i^^;^^^^.,  ^^^'     A^choA^e.  This  College  of  Nursing  U  a  new 

SSi^^SL  ^^  ^^  *"**  °**<^  immediate  and  long  term  flnanclal 

wh^erl'^'^o^^^Ul^^lSS'lS'VeU^iSl?"     ^^'^^^^^^^^ITu^^^'^n^'LTy 
lP,TJ^/f^.f«..^i  T!..^Hi^hT^  *      college  of  Nursing  will  be  continuing.  This 

"^ii:^  ZhVtl  SUr' n^^bt^'C  °^"t":  "o,r  "^^nt'"  0?^  S^'Som^'^h^  ^rfc 

S:Lr1^"S^.^^^°^^'*'"*:Sr^*'"  H^Uh    rrv7ce°'D?^.^n    oTNuSng'^p"'^ 

^'J:^^«^^^^iJ^.!Jt^L^Z.f:f'  ^""""^  ^'°^  ^^  State  of  Alaska  budl^t  for 

o.^ft^^i'l^i^^         ,         *     i.T  '»»•  Department  of  Health  and  WeuJe.  Dl- 

^„  T^.  ^  «f       ^^     ,  f  ^*  S  ^'«'o°  or  Public  Health.  This  announcement 

S^™^!.f^    Jr^^   equlpment^^  And  j,,,^    ^^^    ^,,d,^    ^^e    es^intlal    role 

Pennsylvania  8     VO-Tech     program     stands  t^e  Nurse  Training  Act  has  had  In  deciding 

ready   to   retrain   as   many   workers   as   you  that  this  CoUege  of  Nursing  would  Indeed 

rwiulre  with  special  aklUs  not  avalUble  in  conUnue.  '"'>*^  w«uiu  ujueru 

**"L'^.?*';           -              ..    .^     ..  Funding    has    been    found    only    for    the 

Wed  1^  to  send  you   all   the  facta  on  academic  year  1971-73.  The  continuance  of 

Tyrone,  Ita  Industrious  work  force,  and  the  the  College  of  Nursing  beyond  that  Is  de- 

100%    financing  avaUable  to  companies  re-  pendent    upon    the    avallabUlty    of    Federal 

locating  here.  CTlp  the  coupon  and  mall  It  funds,  as   well  as  State   funds  and   monies 

back  today.  Or  for  fastar  action.  caU  Ernest  L.  fpom  prlvata  sources.  Monies  are  needed  for 

Petersen  collect  at  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.  student  aid,  <^)eratlng  expenses   (capitation 

(814)  636-6fill.  granta),    and   conatrucUon   of   faclUtlea   for 

Ttbomx  iMFaovzMKKT  CoBP.,  houslhg  offices  and  classrooms 

Route  220.  Wilson  Development.  As  we  consider  H.R.  8«30  today.  It  would 

TjfTone,  Pa.  seem  clearly  evident  to  me  that  all  the  pro- 

QmtmxMMti :  I'd  like  more  Infomaatlon  on  vuions.  as  presented  In  this  authorizing  leg- 
Tyrone.  Pa.,  and  details  on:  islatlon.  stfe  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 

The  new  60.000  sq.  ft.  shell  Industrial  vision   of  continued   and   Improved   Federal 

building.  support  for  nursing  education.  The  College 

Other  industrial  sites  In  Tyrone  avail-  of  Nursing  has  tremendous  potential  for  In- 
able  with  the  same  100%  financing  plan.  creased  enrollment — which  is  dependent  upon 

Name the  Institutional  grant  section  of  HJi.  8«30. 

Address When  compared  with  the  authorizing  legls- 

Clty/Stata/2lp    latlon  for  the  Health  Professions,  It  Is  quick- 


ly evident  that  the  proposed  nursing  autho- 
rization la  absolutaly  minimal — eepedally  la 
the  area  of  Capitation  (Ixutltutlonal) 
grants — and  that  there  la  no  room  for  ahav« 
ing  this  Item  In  the  budget.  Nursing  schools 
have  never  received  any  basic  support  (capi- 
tation granta)  to  off -set  the  institutional 
costa  of  Instruction.  I  feel  It  is  mandatory, 
with  c\irrent  Health  Uaapower  legislation 
expiring  as  of  June  90,  1971.  that  we  vota 
favorably  and  quickly  to  facUltata  having 
new.  Improved  nurse  manpower  legislation 
signed  Into  public  law  as  soon  aa  possible. 


A  FEDERAL  FINANCE  AGENCY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or   TKNmSBKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  while  providing 
Job  security  for  thousands  of  present  and 
future  workers. 

The  bill  is  designed  also  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  large  Industries  and 
firms  whose  failure  would  have  an  ad- 
verse economic  impact  on  the  national 
economy  or  certain  regions. 

The  legislation  will  create  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Finance  Corporation  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  these 
firms  much  as  they  did  the  now  defunct 
but  very  effective  Reconstruction  Finance 
Agency  of  the  New  Deal  era. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Congress  is 
moving  toward  a  decision  on  a  proposal 
to  extend  a  Federal  guarantee  of  a  $250 
million  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp..  a 
form  of  relief  which  I  firmly  feel  is  not 
only  needed  but  completely  Justified  In 
light  of  all  considered  factors. 

Under  the  legislation  I  am  proposing, 
however,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  act  in  each  particular 
situation  as  it  now  must  with  the  Lock- 
heed loan  guarantee  proposal. 

The  Federal  Finance  Corporation 
could  loan  or  guarantee  loans  of  up  to 
$400  million  to  a  distressed  major  in- 
dustry providing: 

First,  the  industry  proved  that  the 
loan  was  needed  to  enable  the  borrower 
to  continue  to  furnish  goods  or  services 
to  the  public  and  that  failure  to  meet 
this  need  would — 

Second,  adversely  and  seriously  affect 
the  economy  of  the  Nation  or  a  major 
region  of  the  Nation. 

Third,  private  financing  was  not  avail- 
able without  assistance  as  made  available 
in  the  act. 

Fourth,  that  the  borrower  evidenced 
ability  to  repay. 

Every  effort  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  industry  alone,  as  well  as  with  the 
assistance  of  the  corporation  to  secure 
private  financing  before  the  industry 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance.  Only  in 
the  unlikely  event  that  the  industry  weu 
unable  to  obtain  private  financing  with 
a  Federal  loan  guarantee  would  consid- 
eration be  given  to  a  direct  Federal  loan. 
Direct  loans  would  be  made  at  interest 
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rates  which  the  board  determined  was 
the  prevailing  rate. 

Commercial  banks  would  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  program 
through  direct  loans,  guaranteed  loans 
and  through  purchase  of  FPC  notes  at 
discount  rates. 

The  Corporation's  Boar^of  Directors 
would  be  made  vep  of  five  men,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
All  five  would  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate.  It  would  be  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  this  board  be  noni>ar- 
tlsan.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration would  serve  as  ex-ofBdo 
members  of  the  bofutl  and  would  serve 
as  members  of  the  agency's  loem  policy 
board.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors would  also  serve  on  this  body. 

The  corporation  would  be  directed  to 
recoup  its  loans  and  expenses,  thus  be- 
ing self-sustaining. 

I  have  outlined  my  proposal  to  the 
people  of  my  congressional  district  and 
response,  particularly  from  the  business 
community  and  from  the  press,  has  been 
very  favorable. 

On  Thursday,  Jmje  24,  the  Nashville 
Banner  carried  an  editorial  addressing 
itself  to  this  topic  and  I  mclude  it  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point,  recommending  it 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  : 
FoLTON  Movx  WXLAOMx:  In  Foxmat  or  THX 
RFC,  AcxKCT  Nkkdkd  Now 

To  the  Nashville  Banner,  which  on  June  17 
urged  editorially  the  creation  of  an  equiva- 
lent to  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  It  Is  gratifying  that  Rep.  Rich- 
ard Fulton  has  announced  Intantlon  of  In- 
troducing legislation  along  that  specific  line. 
As  be  put  It  In  a  statement  at  Washington, 
his  propoaal  Is  to  establish  an  Independent 
government  corporation  similar  to  the  his- 
toric, and  highly  effective,  RFC. 

The  rank  and  file  of  a  constituency  con- 
cerned for  practical  facilities  to  assist  falling 
businesses  which,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  face  bankruptcy — or  threat  of  It — will 
likewise  be  gratified.  For  the  Institution  In 
question  does  not  dispense  funds,  as  In  a 
handout,  but  is  an  administrative  agency  for 
loans. 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  has 
been  In  that  plight,  due  to  circumstances  not 
of  Ita  own  making;  and  the  collapse  that 
would  Impend  If  no  loan  arrangement  Is 
forthcoming  would  have  disastrous  Impact 
on  kindred  Industries  and  subcontracting 
firms — Including  some  In  Middle  Tennessee. 
The  Nlzon  administration  has  sought  con- 
gressional consent  for  federal  guarantee  of  a 
loan  to  Lockheed. 

Back  in  the  '30e,  and  for  a  period  beyond 
that,  there  was  an  agency  foi  that:  The  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  formed 
during  the  Hoover  administration  to  meet 
needs  stammlng  from  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion. The  agency  functioned  well,  under  a 
aeries  of  administrations,  and  was  finally  dis- 
solved. Ita  record  still  U  Ita  own  highest  rec- 
ommendation for  a  similar  service — for  any 
valid  and  essential  business  operation  In  an 
economic  squeeze,  and  qualifying. 

The  plan  outlined  by  the  Tennessee  Fifth 
District  Congressman  would  provide  a  "Fed- 
eral Finance  Corp."  with  a  life  expectancy  of 
tan  years,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2  bUUon, 
and  authority  to  grant  or  guarantee  loans 
totaling  H  bUllon. 

Certainly,  a  feasible  structural  plan  and 
working  design  can  be  eatablUhed,  within 
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which  the  need  can  be  met;  and  as  was  true 
In  the  case  of  the  RFC,  It  would  follow  no 
partisan  line.  Members  of  Congress,  and  peo- 
ple at  home,  on  both  sides  of  the  party  line, 
will  recognize  the  validity  of  the  case  .  .  . 
and  that  it  needs  attention  now,  not  at  some 
time  indefinitely  in  the  future. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislation  sug- 
gested will  be  forthcoming  soon,  enacted  and 
put  to  work  with  a  promptness  warranted 
by  the  urgency  of  the  case. 


RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  3C.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  discussion  of  the  first  amend- 
ment and  nationad  security,  the  following 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
contains  much  worth  considering: 
Rights  and  Wiongs 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canham) 

The  rlgbta  and  wrongs  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  situation  are  very  complex. 

The  general  Information  contained  In  the 
documenta,  It  seems  to  me,  was  the  American 
people's  by  right. 

But  the  means  by  which  It  was  communi- 
cated to  them  raise  very  serious  doubte. 

One  Is  not  hi^jpy  about  "leaked"  Informa- 
tion. The  motives  of  those  who  purvey  official 
sacreta  may  sometimes  be  noble;  they  are 
often  base.  Newspapers  have  obtained  Infor- 
mation In  this  way  for  long  years.  It  Is  some- 
times a  messy  business.  Oosslp  columns  have 
lived  on  the  peddlings  of  blackmailers  or 
revenge-seekers. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  public 
does  have  the  need  to  know  how  the  United 
States  got  so  deeply  Into  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  people  still  do  not  know  all  the  facto,  for 
the  McNamara  report  has  notable  omissions. 
History  and  democracy  demand  a  full  hearing 
of  this  misbegotten  episode. 

CODE  THKXATXKKD 

The  most  damaging  effect  on  the  United 
States  out  of  these  publications  is  the  revela- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  dupUc'.ty,  strategic 
and  Information.  The  1964  presidential  cam- 
paign was  conducted  in  a  mist  of  false  pre- 
tenses by  the  administration.  Barry  Oold- 
water  has  a  right  to  be  indignant. 

Also  damaging,  but  to  a  degree  which  can- 
not be  determined  from  the  outalde.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  Times  published  texta 
which  had  been  transmitted  In  code.  Pre- 
sumably these  and  all  other  dispatches  were 
recorded  by  foreign  InteUlgence  agencies  at 
the  time.  Perhaps  everything  sent  In  that 
code  can  now  be  decoded  by  them.  The  harm 
could  be  very  great;  we  do  not  know  how 
much. 

The  Times  has  done  Itself  a  great  deal  of 
damage,  it  seems  to  me,  by  printing  so  much 
textuaUy.  It  would  have  been  almost  as  ef- 
fective, and  quite  as  Informative,  to  para- 
phrase and  summarize.  The  Times  staff  could 
have  written  a  powerful  series  of  articles 
based  on  the  material  In  the  report's  3.6 
million  words,  and  not  exposed  the  newspa- 
per vulnerably  to  the  legal  attacks  now  be- 
ing made  upon  it. 

ANOTH^   COUaSST 

The  Times  might  have  said:  "We  have 
come  Into  poasession  of  this  extraordinary 
report.  We  recognize  that  It  is  highly  daaal- 
fied  and  sensitive.  We  will  not  quote  it  ver- 
batim, but  we  wUl  describe  In  our  own  words 
what  happened.  Rest  assured  our  account  la 
based  on  good  authority.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  violate  seciirlty.  although  we  pro- 
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test  vlgorotisly  the  way  In  which  this  mate- 
rial has  been  kept  from  the  pubUc  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  way  the  American  people 
have  been  deceived  by  their  leaders." 

A  newspaper,  it  may  be  argued,  has  no  rl^t 
to  "declassify"  secret  docimienta.  A  govern- 
ment, It  may  also  be  argued,  has  no  right  to 
"overclasslfy"  materials.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  sbtise  on  either  side  is  for  both  to 
behave  responsibly. 

alCBT   TO   niTACT 

There  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  right  to  privacy, 
even  In  government.  Few  can  deny  that  some 
secrete  must  be  kept.  Informal,  formative, 
tentative  discussions  may  be  Justifiably  pri- 
vate. Not  all  government  has  to  be  conducted 
In  a  goldfish  bowl.  But  the  people  do  in- 
deed have  a  right  to  know  the  general  way 
In  which  decisions  have  been  reached.  Ex- 
tensive reportages  also  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  various  previous  crises  have 
been  Informative,  informal,  and  have  not 
violated  security. 

President  Nixon's  vigorous  pursuit  of  this 
case  may  seem  .to  be  contrajy  to  his  own 
political  interest.  With  the  onus  falling  upon 
his  predecessors,  he  seems  to  be  aligning 
himself  with  them  by  trying  to  bottle  up  the 
evidence.  Either  his  protesta  are  a  Machiavel- 
lian ploy,  or  they  are  an  impressive  Instance 
of  his  defense  of  the  security  of  executive 
government  arising  above  political  benefit. 

We  wUl  be  unscrambling  rlghta  and  wrongs 
for  a  long  time. 


PRESIDENT  DESEIRVES  CREDIT  FOR 
HIS  COURAGE  IN  VETOrNQ  THE 
ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  TTRRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  announced  his  veto  of  the 
Accelerated  PiAlic  Works  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent deserves  much  credit  for  the  cour- 
age he  displayed  in  objecting  to  this  111- 
conceived  and  unproductive  measure. 

Supposedly,  the  bill  was  designed  to 
help  the  imemplojmient  problem  on  an 
immediate  basis.  It  is  worthwhile  to  ex- 
amine how  effective  the  vetoed  bill  would 
be. 

A  major  portion  of  the  accelerated 
public  works  bill  dealt  with  construction 
projects.  We  have  learned  that  such 
projects  require  as  much  as  18  months 
before  they  can  actually  generate  Jobs. 
This  is  hardly  an  immediate  re^xmse  to 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Second,  if  in  response  to  the  need  for 
immediate  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posal, improperly  conceived  projects  were 
funded.  Irrepcu'able  damage  oould  be 
caused  to  the  oivironment  and  a  large 
number  of  improductive  public  works 
projects  would  be  ctnstructed. 

Because  so  many  of  the  advocates  of 
this  bill  have  claimed  it  as  an  immediate 
solution  to  the  unemployment  problem 
there  is  every  llktiihood  that  the  hcves 
of  many  people  In  this  country  would  be 
raised  only  to  be  met  with  disappoint- 
ment after  the  program  did  not  produce 
the  desired  results. 

This  proposal  does  not  accomplish  the 
desired  results  of  re^ondlng  to  the  un- 
employment problem.  We  have  labored 
under  the  same  assumptions  for  nearly 
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40  years;  public  works  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  unemployment.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  want  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  subsidizing  unproductive  or 
make  work  jobs.  That  is  exactly  what 
would  result  if  the  accelerated  public 
works  is  enacted. 

The  Nation  needs  a  new  approach  such 
as  that  embodied  in  the  special  man- 
power revenue-sharing  proposal  before 
the  Congress  this  year.  It  is  time  that  we 
recognized  the  inadequacies  of  the  old 
approaches  and  enacted  legislation  which 
will  truly  be  responsive  to  the  critical 
problem  of  unemployment. 


SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  NEEDS 
SOCIALIZED  DOCTORS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALXTOmiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  better  for  health  care.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  everyone  must  be 
for  socialized  health  care.  This  points 
out  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  in 
logic  currently  infecting  Congress:  For 
example,  the  belief  that  better  health 
care  is  brought  about  by  massive,  "crash" 
governmental  programs,  increased  ex- 
penditures and  more  government  control 
and  direction  of  the  medical  and  health 
professions.  As  we  have  learned  from 
examples  as  disparate  as  England  and 
Uruguay,  this  is  not  the  way  it  works. 

H.R.  8629,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971,  which 
last  week  was  passed  by  the  House,  rep- 
resents this  kind  of  fuzzy  thinking.  It 
constitutes,  as  I  said  in  my  minority  re- 
port to  the  Subccxnmittee  on  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  "a  quan- 
tum escalation  in  the  trend  toward  na- 
tionalization and  socialization  of  medi- 
cine and  health  services  in  the  United 
States." 

There  are  many  areas  of  objection  to 
this  bill,  but  two  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  bureaucrats  who  want  the 
Government  to  pay  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national,  socialized  medical  corps 
contend  that  there  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  doctors.  On  examination  of  the  facts, 
however,  we  find  the  following:  In  1983 
the  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  in  the 
United  States  was  140  per  100,000.  At  that 
time,  health  care  ofScials  had  as  their 
goal  the  maintenance  of  that  ratio.  In 
1970.  the  raUo  had  risen  to  156  physi- 
cians per  100.000 — a  considerable  in- 
crease. Nevertheless,  we  are  now  told  that 
this  higher  figure  is  "inadequate." 

Furthermore,  despite  the  fact  that 
HEW  officials  realize  that  there  is  a  built- 
in  "escalation"  in  the  present  system 
which  will  increase  the  per- 100,000  ratio 
to  16«.7  in  1976  and  190  per  100,000  by 
1985,  they  continue  to  call  for  increased 
governmental  participation.  This  is 
especially  tn>ubles<»ne  when  we  consider 
the  advances  in  medical  technology  avail- 
able to  doctors  and  the  increased  output 
of  paramedical  personnel  to  help  doctors 
with  many  of  their  more  routine  func- 
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tlons.  It  is  as  if  socialized  medicine  will 
be  made  a  complete  reality  by  disregard- 
ing the  facts  of  the  situation.  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  "free"  medical  care  tends 
to  multiply  the  numbers  of  "patients." 

The  second  particularly  dangerous 
facet  of  HJl.  8629  is  its  provision  for 
blatant  "reverse  discrimination."  One 
subsection  of  the  proposed  act  would  au- 
thorize $412  million  in  "special  projects 
grants  and  contracts"  designed  to  "in- 
crease admissions  to  and  enrollment  in 
[medical]  schools  of  qualified  Individuals 
from  minority  or  low-income  groups." 

A  most  startling  section  of  the  pro- 
posed act  provides  grants  for  scholar- 
ships to  medical  schools  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  $3,000  "multiplied  bv 
the  number  of  full-time  students  of  such 
school  who  are  from  low-income  back- 
grounds." 

This  means  that  medical  schools  will 
be  competing  for  students  from  members 
of  a  specific  racial  or  economic  group — 
a  departure  from  the  procedure  of  trying 
to  secure  the  best  students  of  whatever 
background.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  is  also 
empowered  by  the  act  to  forgive  loans 
completely  or  partially  for  these  students, 
regardless  of  whether  they  complete  their 
studies  or  not.  This  further  worsens  the 
matter  as  the  schools  have  nothing  to 
lose  at  all  by  taking  in  underqualified 
students  and  getting  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  doing  so. 

These  provisions  of  the  act.  in  addi- 
ticm  to  others  which  I  criticized  In  my 
minority  report,  have  not  been  seen  so 
far  as  the  dangers  they  really  are.  As 
I  concluded  my  report: 

HJt.  8629  la  "In  the  Spirit  or  the  Times." 
Socialized  medicine  requires  a  socialized 
medical  corps.  This  bill  Is  a  massive  move 
toward  such  a  goal. 
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CONNECTICUT  PETROLEUM  ASSO- 
CIATION HONORING  CONGRESS- 
MAN CONTE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
necticut Petroleum  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  in  New  Haven  last 
month  had  the  honor  of  being  addressed 
by  our  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

The  CPA  Is  an  association  of  inde- 
pendent fuel  oil  and  gasoline  jobbers 
and,  as  such,  it  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edegable  (»-ganizations  in  the  trouble- 
some area  of  skyrocketing  prices  in  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  A  powerful  cham- 
pion of  independent  business  &nd  the 
consumer,  it  has  vigorously  protested  un- 
warranted price  increases  and  investi- 
gated questionable  trade  practices  in  the 
industry. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  the  associ- 
ation presented  to  my  good  friend  and 
ccdleague  its  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  such  an  active  leader  in  the 
effort  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of  oil 


at  reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer 
should  be  honored  in  this  manner. 

I  join  the  association  in  commending 
Mr.  CoNTz  for  his  service  in  this  area, 
and  at  this  time  I  Include  the  text  In- 
scribed on  the  award  that  was  presented 
to  him: 

Text  Xnsceibed  on  the  Awako 

Whereas,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  U.S.  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts.  Is  regarded  as  one 
of   the   champions   of   Small   Business,   and 

Whereas,  he  has  devoted  endless  hours  and 
tireless  energy  to  protecting  and  raising  the 
stature  of  the  Small  Independent  Business- 
man, and 

Whereas.  SUvlo  O.  Conte  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  public-conscloxis.  clvlc- 
mlnded  and  dedicated  member  of  Congress; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Connecticut  Petroleum 
Association  recognizes  his  significant  con- 
tribution by  bestowing  upon  him  this  award. 

Witness  our  hand  and  se«]. 

Donald  B.  CmAir 

President. 
Chaxleb    S.    Ibenbexg. 

Executive  Director. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  20,  1971. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  a  bill  that 
would  speed  up  tax  reductions  already 
en£u:ted  imder  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  to  help  the  overburdened  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  It  also  would 
aid  the  economy  without  subjecting  it  to 
added  infiationary  pressures. 

A  similar  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott. 

The  bill  advances  by  1  year  the 
higher  deductions  which  originally  were 
scheduled  to  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  and  January  1.  1973.  Under 
provisions  of  this  measure,  the  minimum 
standard  deduction  of  13  percent  of 
yearly  adjusted  gross  income  with  a 
celling  of  $1,500  would  be  advanced  to  14 
percent  and  $2,000,  effective  January  1, 
1971.  The  15-percent  deduction  with  a 
$2,000  celling  would  go  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1, 1972. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
place  an  additional  $1.1  billion  in  buvlng 
power  mainly  in  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  brackets  by  making  the  money 
available  in  fiscal  1972  and  1973,  boosting 
both  employment  rolls  and  consumer 
purchasing. 

About  $900  billion  would  be  freed  in 
buying  power  in  fiscal  1972.  Another  $200 
million  would  be  added  in  fiscal  1973. 

There  are  two  significant  advantages 
to  this  bill: 

First,  ttucpavers  who  use  standard  de- 
ductions because  they  do  not  have  enough 
expenses  to  Itemize  deductions  would 
benefit  directly  by  the  year's  step-up. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  required  to  make  prompt  ad- 
justments in  Federal  income  tax  wlth- 
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holding  tables  to  reflect  the  Increase  in 
deductions,  thus  niaMi^Br  ^^  muxney  im- 
mediately available  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  favor  this  kind  of  approach  because 
the  bill  provides  a  reasonable  method  of 
aiding  those  taxpayers  who  need  the  re- 
lief most  through  existing  legislation  and 
without  the  inflationary  impact  that  new 
tax  reductions  might  have.  This  accel- 
erated technique  has  been  utilized  by 
various  administrations  to  help  business 
and  Industry,  and  I  think  that  our  low- 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  deserve  at 
least  equal  treatment. 

This  measure  harmoziizes  with  the 
administration's  continuing  efforts  to 
restore  the  Nation  to  a  healthy  economic 
state.  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  in  aiding 
the  country  generally  and  the  Individuals 
specifically  who  are  in  the  low  and  middle 
Income  brackets.  These  are  the  people 
who  most  need  the  help  and  who  most 
deserve  it. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  can  provide  the 
noninflatlonary  thrust  to  the  economy 
for  which  we  are  all  looking.  It  is  respon- 
sible and  prudent,  and  I  hope  would  earn 
the  widespread  support  of  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aide. 

To  me  it  is  another  measure  of  the  "tax 
justice"  for  which  I  have  been  working 
since  entering  the  Congress.  While  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  Is  an  important 
step  in  overhauling  the  Federal  income 
tax  structure,  I  view  it  as  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  must  be  a  continuing  reform 
of  our  tax  laws. 

The  awesome  tax  burden  upon  the 
wage  earner  becomes  more  apparent  each 
day.  Escalating  real  estate  taxes,  in- 
creased local  wage  taxes  and  new  State 
income  taxes  are  starting  to  pile  tax  upon 
tax.  They  are  falling  particularly  hard 
on  the  low-  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers, the  family  man  of  moderate  means, 
and  senior  citizens  and  others  on  fixed 
incomes. 

I  think  it  behooves  those  of  us  who  are 
Federal  legislators  to  act  reqxmsibly  to 
bring  a  needed  measure  of  tax  relief  to 
these  people.  I  sun  convinced  that  this 
biU  will  do  this  effectively. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

HODBE   RBSOLimON    319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  wa  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Martam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam suted  on  September  17,  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  It  wUl 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  thoae  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
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the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on : 

"The  question  cf  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propoae  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  aU  lU  Armed  FV>rees 
from  VMtnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  'of  the  agreement:  Provided.  That 
the  agreement  shaU  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional UberaUon  Pront  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Porces  almult«neously. 


MIGUEL  ACEVEDO  MARTINEZ,  JR 
NAMED  OUTSTANDING  TEENAGE 
BOY  IN  AMERICA  FOR  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or  CAuroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEIfON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miguel 
Acevedo  Martinez,  Jr.,  a  constituent  of 
mine  from  San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  has  been 
named  as  one  of  the  two  National  Out- 
standing Teenagers  of  America  for  1971. 
The  Outstanding  Teenagers  of  America 
program,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  recog- 
nizes and  honors  the  abilities  and  the 
achievements  of  young  people. 

On  Monday,  June  21, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  Mr.  Martinez  with  a 
$1,000  college  scholarship  and  the  Out- 
standing Teenager  of  California  trophy 
in  a  special  ceremony  in  my  ofBce.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Miguel  Martinez,  Sr.,  his  par- 
ents, Mr.  Arthur  Kruger,  his  principal 
at  San  Gabriel  High  School,  and  several 
civic  officials  were  present  for  this  occa- 
si(Hi  of  special  recognition. 

Miguel's  selection  as  Outstanding 
Teenage  Boy  in  America  for  1971  came  in 
competition  with  more  than  13.000  high 
school  seniors  nominated  by  their  schools 
In  all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  w(8i  this  distinct  national 
honor  in  a  contest  with  winners  from 
other  States  after  receiving  his  State's 
designation  as  Outstanding  Teenager 
of  California.  The  two  national  tiUes 
and  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  boy 
and  the  girl  chosen  as  most  outstanding 
among  all  of  the  State  winners. 

Dr.  V.  Gilbert  Beers,  director  of  the 
Outstanding  Teenagers  of  America  pro- 
gram, said  it  is  the  goal  of  the  awards 
program  "to  recognize  and  encourage 
the  ability  and  tu:hlevements  of  today's 
young  people.  They  are  America's  leaders 
of  tomorrow."  The  program  is  guided  by 
a  board  of  advisers  composed  of  national 
leaders  of  youth  organizations. 

Miguel  is  17  years  of  age  and  is  the 
student  body  president  of  San  Gabriel 
High  School.  He  was  bom  in  Chihuahua. 
Mexico,  and  he  came  to  the  Los  Angeles 
area  with  his  family  when  he  was  3  years 
old.  Miguel  is  the  eldest  of  six  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miguel  Martinez,  of  1969 
California  Street,  San  Gabriel,  Calif.  He 
hopes  to  become  a  physician. 

Miguel's  many  activities  and  accom- 
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pllshments  indicate  his  leadership  Quali- 
ties that  led  to  his  selection  for  the  na- 
tional honor.  He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Mexican-American  Student  Organi- 
zation, having  served  as  president  and 
vice  president  of  that  group.  He  was 
Los  Angeles  County  youth  representa- 
tive to  the  National  Federation  of  Set- 
tiements  and  Neighborhood  Centers  held 
in  Chicago.  A  member  of  the  Key  Club. 
Miguel  was  a  delegate  to  the  1970  Key 
Club  International  Convention  at  De- 
troit. 

Miguel  has  won  the  Presidential  Physi- 
cal Fitness  Award,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  award  for  excel- 
lence in  American  history,  the  Notre 
Dame  Award,  the  General  Business  Aca- 
demic Achievement  Award,  the  Industry 
Medallion  Award,  the  Junior  Clvltan  of 
the  Month  Award  and  the  Meet  the  Stu- 
dents Award.  In  addition,  he  has  re- 
ceived youth  basketball's  Most  Inqjira- 
tional  Player  Award.  He  was  a  semlflnal- 
1st  in  the  senate  youth  program  qxm- 
sored  by  the  California  Association  of 
Student  Councils.  He  was  a  participant 
in  the  East  Los  Angeles  Health  Task 
Force. 

Miguel  has  received  a  scholarship  to 
attend  Stanford  University  and  is  also  a 
California  State  scholarship  recipient. 
Other  honors  and  awards  include  a  Bank 
of  America  plaque.  Optimist  Club  Out- 
standing Youth  Appreciation  Award,  and 
Elks  Club  leadership  certificate. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  such  a  tal- 
ented and  deserving  young  man  on  his 
selection  as  the  Outstanding  Teenage 
Boy  in  America  for  1971. 


ESSAY    ON    HANDICAPPED    HAILED 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DivntiCT  or  coLxncnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

WedTiesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
especially  proud  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  achievements  of  17- 
year-old  Barbara  Tone,  a  student  of  St. 
Patrick's  Academy. 

Barbara  was  recently  named  first- 
place  winner  of  the  23d  annual  "Ability 
Counts"  Survey  Contest,  a  contest  held 
among  11th  and  12th  grade  high  school 
students,  sponsored  nationally  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Mayor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Miss  Tone  was  awarded  $100  by  the 
Greater  Washington  Central  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO;  an  engraved  plaque 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans;  and 
a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

I  congratulate  Barbara  Tone  and  sa- 
lute as  well,  Grace  Falcone,  second-place 
winner  this  year  as  well  as  last,  and  a 
resident  of  the  District.  Both  students 
won  an  all-expense-paid  weekend  in 
New  York  City,  which  was  sponsored  by 
a  number  of  business  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 

The  "Ability  Counts"  Contest  is  aimed 
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at  maUng  us  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  handicapped  in  obtaining 
employment,  and  the  many  high  achieve- 
ments of  severely  disabled  persons.  As 
Barbara  states  in  her  report : 

Only  through  oommunlty  kcoeptanoe  of 
creryoiM,  Including  the  han<Uc»ppMl.  am  w« 
find  th«  real  mnswer  to  oar  problem. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  IClss  Tone's  report: 
"Kmtlotmxmt  or  thk  Hansicafpbi: 
CoMicuifirT  ArrtTunB" 

(By  Barbara  Tone) 
A  handicapped  peraon  may  be  defined  as 
one  who  has  any  deficiency  that  renders 
achievement  more  dUSeuIt.  In  one  way  or 
another,  It  is~tqithful  to  say  that  we  are  aU 
handicapped,  but  there  are  those  serlooaly 
handicapped  by  nature  such  as  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  physi- 
cally deformed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  become  handicapped  diulng  life 
as  a  reeult  of  war  or  accidents.  ICany  hun- 
dreds of  semcemen  during  World  War  n  be- 
came disabled,  and  many  hundreds  of  them 
return  from  Southeast  Asia  today  In  unem- 
ployable condition.  Many  men  and  women 
are  seriously  injured  dally  on  the  Job. 

There  are  eighteen  million  handicapped 
Americans  between  the  working  ages  of  eight- 
een and  sixty-four;  forty-eight  percent  of 
tbeee  working  age  handicapped  are  not  em- 
ployed In  the  labor  force.  Only  thlrty-slz  per- 
cent of  the  working  age  handicapped  are  em- 
ployed full-time.  Although  the  handicapped 
are  m  all  Income  brackets,  about  forty  per- 
cent have  a  family  income  of  $3,000.00  a  year 
or  less.  Many  disabled  men  and  women  with 
the  proper  training,  understanding,  and  op- 
portunities can  and  must  be  employed  by  our 
community. 

Who  employs  the  handicapped?  Many  are 
employed  In  our  nation's  leading  businesses 
and  in  our  own  community  services  such  as 
Sears  Roebuck  Company,  Bell  Telephone, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  General 
Electric  and  the  Remco  Industries.  The  em- 
ployers of  these  businesses  report  that  the 
handicapped  have  better  safety  records,  bet- 
ter production  records,  and  many  are  more 
dependable  and  trustworthy.  They  also  re- 
port that  they  generally  stay  on  the  Job 
longer  and  are  more  satisfied  with  their  po- 
sitions and  their  production.  Through  com- 
munity attitudes  the  handicapped  pterson 
can  be  helped  to  realize  that  his  condition  Is 
not  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  that  he 
or  she  can  sometimes  perform  dally  employ- 
ment tasks  as  well  as  or  even  better  than  the 
normal  employee.  In  1966  local  emplojrment 
offices  placed  nearly  300,000  handicapped 
workers,  well  above  the  figure  of  1960. 

Where  do  the  handicapped  receive  train- 
ing? The  Chrysler  Corporation  now  trains 
future  handicapped  employees  for  tasks  in 
their  ofllces  as  well  as  on  their  assembly 
lines.  The  Washington.  D.C.  and  Baltimore 
Poet  Offices  train  and  employ  the  handi- 
capped to  distribute  mall  through  desk  sort- 
ing. Instead  of  the  usual  sorting  which  In- 
volves standing  and  walking.  The  Baltimore 
Post  Office  now  employs  sixty-four  men  In 
this  type  of  work.  The  Colimibla  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind  provides  some  employment  for 
the  blind  as  social  workers,  public  relations 
workers,  supervisors  of  social  services  and  In- 
structors of  braille.  They  have  trained  peo- 
ple for  clerical  Jobs  such  as  stuffing  en- 
velopes collating  material,  and  operating 
duplicating  machines.  Some  handicapped 
persons  have  been  able  to  obUln  factory 
positions  through  this  organization's  train- 
ing programs  in  operating  sewing  machines 
and  brush  making  machines,  packaging  by 
hand  and  machine,  and  caning  chairs — an 
almost  extinct  craft.  The  Veterans  AdmlnU- 
tration  supervises  a  rehabUlteUon  program. 
Disabled  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  veterans  can 
apply  at  the  nearest  Veterans  Admlnlatxa- 
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tlon  ofllce  for  Job  training  and  Job  oppor- 
tuniues.  OaUaudet  CoUege  is  a  symbol  of  the 
educaUonal  aspect  of  the  handicapped.  Here 
hundreds  of  deaf  persons  study  and  learn 
Just  ss  those  attending  regular  college. 

I  believe  that  if  the  organisations  and  busl- 
neases  menUoned  continue  these  training 
programs  and  (^>portunltles  for  the  handi- 
capped, they  wUl  lead  the  way  to  a  better 
and  new  tomorrow  for  the  leas  fortunate  of 
our  community.  As  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  real  troubles  and  problems  of 
society,  we  see  the  only  way  to  a  solution. 
This  must  Include  all,  and  only  through 
commuiuty  acceptance  of  everyone,  includ- 
ing the  handicapped,  can  we  find  the  real 
answer  to  our  problem. 


July  1,  1971 


LET  US  HAVE  MID-DECADE  CENSUS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  growing  realiz«»tlon  that  a  na- 
tional population  census  every  10  years 
Is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
our  society. 

It  Is  true  that  much  of  the  other  de- 
tail assembled  In  the  decennial  census 
is  valid  and  adequate  over  the  10-year 
span. 

But  the  headcount  is  not. 

Indeed,  the  population  data  now  is 
so  fragile  that  it  is  hardly  adequate 
even  while  the  Census  Bureau  com- 
pletes the  many  facets  of  statistics 
which  are  based  on  the  headcount.  And 
this  is  completed  in  the  early  years  of 
the   decade. 

There  is  need  for  a  population  census 
every  5  years;  that  is,  a  mid-decade  cen- 
sus. 

Such  a  census  was  recommended  by 
our  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee in  1967  and  was  approved  by  the 
House  by  a  strong  vote  of  255  to  127 
The  bill  died  in  the  Senate. 

StrPPOST  IS  AU.  DOWN  UNX 

Since  that  time,  the  popular  demand 
and  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  mid- 
decade  census  has  increased  steadily. 
All  levels  of  the  Federal  Government, 
as  well  as  State  and  local  governments, 
have  given  their  support,  as  well  as  the 
wide  range  of  business,  labor,  social,  and 
other  segments  of  our  society. 

Recently,  our  Subcommittee  on  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson),  completed  hearings  on  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  mid-decade  cen- 
sus. 

The  surprising — and  very  disap- 
pointing— feature  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings came  when  Dr.  George  H.  Brown, 
Ehrector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
concluded  his  statement  by  saying  that 
the  incumbent  administration  "does  not 
recommend  a  mid-decade  census." 

NXW  STAND  IS  SUXPKISX 

The  surprise  was  that  Dr.  Brown's  con- 
clusion— not  supported  by  his  testi- 
mony— was  in  direct  conflict  with  a 
statement  by  his  superior.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Straus  last  No- 
vember 30. 


At  that  time,  following  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House,  Secretary  Stans  is  on 
record  as  stating  that: 

This  administration  has  already  given  Its 
endorsement  to  a  five-year  census. 

What  Changed  their  mind? 

A  good  questicm  without  a  practical 
answer. 

Blr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  a  mid- 
decade  census  has  been  made  repeatedly 
and  forcefully— even  by  the  administra- 
tion which  now  appears  to  back  off. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  pointed  up  succinctly  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Evening 
News  on  June  21.  Following  is  the  text: 
L«T's  Havx  Mid-Dxcadk  Cxnsus 

Apparently  because  of  the  extra  coots,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  imwlsely  changed 
Its  mind  and  now  opposes  having  a  mid- 
decade  census. 

A  cenaus  in  197B  need  not  be  as  comptt- 
hensive  as  the  one  taken  last  year.  But  mll- 
Uons  of  people  move  from  place  to  place  in 
our  modem,  mobile  society.  These  changes 
affect  the  nation  in  many  ways.  To  take  Just 
one  example,  most  federal,  staite  and  other 
aid  formulas  are  based  In  part  on  the  num- 
bers of  people  living  in  a  city  or  a  suburb. 
Surely  the  formulas  should  reflect  reasonably 
current  population  patterns. 

As  for  extra  costs  of  a  mld-deoade  census, 
they  would  amount  to  only  saO-MO  miUlon 
If  spread  out  on  an  annual  basis.  That's  not 
too  much  to  pay  to  keep  America  current 
with  Itaelf. 


PRESS     FREEDOM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vital  to 
a  sound  democracy  is  a  well-informed 
public.  Today's  Supreme  Court  decision 
allowing  American  newspapers  to  print 
the  so-called  Pentagon  papers  which 
include  classified  documents  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  a  resounding  affirmation  of 
our  enduring  belief  in  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  Few  countries  in- 
deed hold  this  freedom  in  such  high  re- 
gard. 

While  some  information  such  as  facts 
about  weapons  and  troop  deployment 
obviously  must  be  kept  secret,  it  is  clear 
that  some  Government  officials  use  the 
classtflcation  system  to  excess,  employ- 
ing this  device  to  avoid  questions  and 
personal  embarrassment.  In  the  process 
the  public  gets  shortchanged,  as  it  obvi- 
ously has  been  about  the  origin  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Robert  Northshleld,  executive  pro- 
ducer of  NBC  News,  is  one  man  who  is 
dedicated  to  keeping  Government  secrecy 
to  a  minimum.  As  a  newsman  he  recog- 
nizes the  media's  responsibility  to  ac- 
curately give  the  facts. 

On  June  5, 1  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Northshleld  give  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Knox  College  In  Gales- 
burg,  ni.  In  it  he  explained  the  vital  role 
of  the  news  media  in  today's  society.  His 
eloquent  remarks  are  inspired  as  well  as 
informed.  So  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  an  opportumty  to  read 
Mr.  Northshield's  address.  I  have  in- 
serted it  here  in  the  Ricoro. 


July  1,  1971 
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ADoaxss  BT  Ma.  Nokthshield 

President  Umbeck,  Professor  Muelder, 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  distin- 
guished guests,  Joe,  other  graduating  seniors, 
their  wives  and  husbands,  fellow  parents  and 
feUow  doctors: 

I  have  been  a  doctor  for  such  a  short  time 
that,  of  course,  I  don't  know  Just  what  I'm 
supposed  to  do.  But  I  know  what  doctors 
always  say:  invariably,  they  ask,  "Well,  and 
how  are  we  this  evening?" 

The  answer  this  time,  I  think,  is  "fair." 
Not  terrific,  not  awful,  about  medium. 

Personally,  I'm  much  better  off  than  that. 
My  position  is  almost  unbelievably  enviable. 
Consider  this:  for  the  next  30  minutes  or  so, 
I  am  to  be  allowed  to  say  anything  I  want 
to  my  son  .  .  .  and  you  others,  too  .  .  . 
without  his  being  able  to  leave  the  room  or 
even  Interrupt  me. 

I've  learned  some  things  about  speaking  to 
people  younger  than  I.  Of  course,  most  people 
are.  As  Casey  Stengel  once  said  at  one  of  his 
Innumerable  birthday  parties,  "I'm  very  glad 
to  be  here  because  most  people  my  age  are 
dead." 

In  talking  to  groupe  on  the  other  side  of 
the  generation  gap,  I  have  observed  their 
total  and  wise  intolerance  of  repetition. 
Therefore,  I'll  say  Just  a  few  phrases  and 
offer  the  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be 
repeated: 

I've  already  mentioned  the  generation  gap 
and  promise  not  to  do  it  again.  Nor  will  I 
say  anything  further  about  drugs,  hair 
styles,  life  styles,  working  within  the  system, 
the  poverty  of  my  chUdhood  and  other 
groundless  myths,  the  evils  of  affluence.  In- 
gratitude and  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

I  will  not  teU  you  again  that  you  are  the 
best-educated,  beet-equipped,  luckiest  class 
ever  to  be  graduated.  Nor  that  opportunity 
awaits  you,  that  hard  work  is  all  you  need  to 
make  it  nor  that  making  it  matters. 

All  right.  Now  as  to  how  we  are  this 
evening. 

I  think  that  we're  ■wcxam  off  than  we've 
ever  been  in  many  important  ways.  But  we 
know  It  .  .  .  and  that  means  that  we're 
better  off  than  we've  ever  been. 

There  are  getting  to  be  too  many  of  us. 
We  use  up  too  many  forests  and  sheets  of 
paper  and  peoples'  spirits;  too  much  oxygen 
and  open  space  and  liberty;  we're  losing 
quiet  and  credulity  and  privacy. 

But  we  know  that  and  that  will  save  us, 
I  beUeve. 

We've  come  a  long  way  and  we've  lost  a  lot, 
but  we've  held  on  to  some  wondrous  things. 

Consider  this:  Just  around  the  comer  of 
this  building,  over  by  those  metal  steps.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas  had  one 
of  their  famous  arguments.  There  were  20.000 
I>eople  here  and  they  interrupted  and  laughed 
and  shouted  ...  a  lot.  Presumably,  every- 
one had  a  pretty  good  time  for  more  than 
three  hours.  Nearly  everyone. 

It's  difficult  now  to  believe  that  either 
Lincoln  or  Douglas  had  much  fun  at  Knox 
College  that  day.  Judge  Douglas  was  a  tough 
little  advocate.  He  used  rhetoric  and  sarcasm 
and  eloquence  to  attack  apparent  inconsist- 
encles  in  the  Lincoln  arguments. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  quoted  past 
debates  and  speeches  to  challenge  the  lawyer 
from  Springfield.  He  insinuated  and  de- 
manded, sneered  and  threatened.  He  was  very 
effective. 

On  that  day  In  1868,  right  here.  Stephen 
Douglas  forced  Abraham  Lincoln  to  take  a 
dangerous.  Incredibly  radical  position.  When 
he  took  It,  Lincoln  lost  an  election  and 
helped  build  a  conscience  for  America. 

Under  relentless  needling  and  challenging, 
Lincoln  admitted  that  he  believed  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  really  meant  it 
when  it  said  that  aU  men  are  created  equal. 
All  men. 

He  said,  "I  do  think  that  Judge  Douglas, 
and  whoever  like  him  teaches  that  the  Negro 
has  no  share,  humble  though  It  may  be,  in 


the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Is  going 
back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence, and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzling  the 
cannon  that  thunders  Its  annual  Joyous  re- 
turn; that  be  Is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights 
around  us  .  .  ." 

And  he  said,  "Now,  I  confess  myself  as 
belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country  who 
contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social  and 
political  evil." 

That's  the  first  time  he  said  It  out  loud 
and  it  was  remarkable  for  Its  time.  A  month 
later,  the  people  of  DUnols  made  Stephen 
Douglas  their  Senator,  an  honor  forever 
denied  his  opponent. 

In  my  own  time,  they  have  Instead  sent 
to  Washington  some  men  named  Smith  and 
Scott  Lucas  and  C.  Wayland  Brooks. 

What  I'm  telling  you  Is  this:  it  was  an 
act  of  political  suicide  .  .  .  although  obvi- 
ously not  permanent  ...  to  contend  that 
all  men  are  equal.  Times  change  and  some- 
how improve. 

And  I'm  saying  this,  too.  That  under  pres- 
sure .  .  .  pressure  of  competition  or  sur- 
vival or  simple  opportunity  ...  we  must 
make  some  choices.  That's  where  the  good 
choices  are  always  made  and  that's  where 
you  are  today,  all  you  beautiful  young  Bach- 
elors of  Arts  and  of  Science. 

A  number  of  historians  have  argued  that 
Lincoln's  deep  feelings  about  equality,  his 
unsafely  radical  position  on  freedom  came 
from  his  having  witnessed  a  dozen  slaves 
chained  together  on  a  river  steamer  that 
carried  him  and  them  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis. 

Tears  later,  he  wrote:  "That  sight  was  a 
continued  torment  to  me,  and  I  see  some- 
thing like  It  every  time  I  touch  the  Ohio 
or  any  other  slave  border." 

It  was  17  years  from  the  Ume  he  saw  the 
shackled  slaves  until  he  spoke  here.  We  don't 
wait  that  long  to  get  our  Impressions  and  put 
them  together  as  actions.  That,  of  course.  Is 
because  there  are  many  more  of  us  now.  we 
do  many  more  things  and  we  communicate 
more  quickly  and  more  often. 

Some  Important  things  haven't  changed. 
We  are  still  very  much  affected  by  what  we 
see  and  hear  and  we  are  still  free  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  seeing  and  hearing.  That's  called 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

As  we  all  know,  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  didn't  wait  any  longer  than 
Article  One  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  guarantee 
It.  It  doesn't  Involve  my  right  to  broadcast 
so  much  as  it  does  our  right  to  know. 

It's  very,  very  Imoortant. 

In  the  last  week  of  January,  1968,  when 
you  graduates  were  Just  getUng  well  Into 
your  freshman  year  here,  the  Tet  offensive 
ripped  Viet  Nam.  The  most  memorable  mo- 
ment of  that  week  was  the  execution  of  a 
suspected  Viet  Cong  leader  by  the  chief  of 
the  security  police  in  Saigon.  The  closeup 
of  the  shooting  appeared  on  page  one  of  Just 
about  every  newspaper  In  the  world. 

We  had  film  of  the  whole  thing  .  .  .  the 
handcuffed  prisoner  being  led  out  of  the 
buUdlng  where  he'd  been  captured,  the 
quick  and  certain  move  by  General  Loan  the 
police  chief  as  he  drew  his  revolver  and 
gestured  the  crowd  back  and  shot  the  man 
In  the  head,  the  victim's  writhing  fall  .  .  . 
all  of  It  in  color  via  Jet  to  Tokyo,  via  satellite 
to  New  YtM'k  to  your  living  room.  It  was 
the  first  awesome  television  event  of  an 
awesome  year. 

Two  months  later,  I  was  In  Milwaukee  on  a 
Sunday  night,  having  a  midnight  meeting  in 
a  restaurant  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
cover  the  news.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had  Just  announced  that  he  wasnt 
going  to  run  any  more. 

There  were  vast  quantities  of  us  in  Wis- 
consin to  cover  a  primary  election  that 
wasnt  the  biggest  news  of  the  week  any 
more.  A  young  man  came  to  my  table  and 
Identified  himself  as  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  he'd  been 


looking  for  me.  He  was  writing  his  master's 
thesis  on  the  decision  to  televise  the  execu- 
tion by  General  Loan  and  wanted  my  ex- 
planation. 

I  abandoned  the  wiener  schnitzel  and  told 
him  what  I'd  repeat  now:  that  has  to  be  the 
shortest  thesis  in  academic  history.  I  dont 
think  there  was  any  choice.  We  ran  the 
film  because  we  had  the  film.  There  Is  ample 
precedent  for  reporting  news,  there  Is  none 
valid  for  suppressing  It. 

Nowadays  there  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  bad 
news.  We  are  told,  some  of  us  more  than 
others,  that  we  shouldn't  report  so  much  of 
it,  that  we  should  look  for  the  happy,  even 
the  dull.  For  a  Journalist  to  do  that,  he  must 
personally  repeal  the  First  Amendment.  He 
must  Impose  on  his  reader's,  his  viewer's, 
right  to  know. 

For  to  have  known  about  the  police  dogs 
and  fire  hoses  in  Blnninghton  and  not  re- 
ported them  would  have  avoided  some  b<ul 
news.  It  surely  would  have  perpetuated  It, 
encouraged  it.  The  same  Is  true  of  what 
hl^ppens  in  Moscow  and  My  Lai,  in  the  slums 
of  our  cities,  of  the  poisons  In  our  air,  the 
demagogues  In  our  governments,  all  the 
rends  In  our  national  fabric. 

Nobody  much  liked  it  when  we  showed  it 
but  now  the  police  In  Chicago  treat  demon- 
strators better  and  there  aren't  many  riots 
there  any  more;  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson 
River  are  getting  cleaner;  the  Pentagon  has 
changed  some  of  Its  propaganda  techniques; 
we  are  getting  out  of  the  bacteriological  war- 
fare business;  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  a  cause 
of  national  revulsion  and  it  will  be  ended. 

Not  because  Journalists  told  the  nation 
what  to  do. 

But  certainly  In  part  because  Journalists 
told  .  .  .  and  more  Important  .  .  .  showed 
some  things  that  were  significantly  wrong. 

News  on  television  Ls  different  from  news 
presented  In  other  ways.  Every  day.  It  demon- 
strates that  our  technology  is  way  ahead  of 
our  consciousness.  Every  day.  It  proves  that 
things  happen  before  we  are  conditioned  to 
accept  them.  Every  day,  it  shows  us  things 
which  are  bad. 

The  goods  news,  according  to  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan,  Is  In  the  commercials. 

But  good  or  bad  or  dull,  the  reporting  of 
news  Is  essential.  For  newsmen  when  they're 
good  tell  what's  going  on,  what's  happened. 
We  don't,  when  we're  good,  tell  anyone  what 
to  do  about  it.  We  deal  with  what  Is  signifi- 
cant and  that  often  is  not  happy.  We  deal 
with  change  because  that's  what  news  is. 

Change  is  the  last  thing  desired  by  those 
who  profit  by  postponing  It.  The  next  to  last 
thing  they  desire  Is  the  reporting  of  change 
or  the  reporting  of  obvinus  need  for  change. 

The  status  quo  is  what's  most  comfortable, 
most  safe.  That's  what  all  the  shouting  and 
suppressing  and  accusing  Is  about. 

And  don't  worry  ...  I  mentioned  his  name 
a  while  ago  and  I  promised  I  wouldn't  re- 
peat It! 

So,  as  I  asked  earlier,  how  are  we  this 
evening?  The  quality  of  our  environment  Is 
deteriorating.  Alarmingly.  There  Is  a  war 
wanted  by  no  one.  As  a  nation,  we  are  mid- 
dle-aged with  all  the  pains  and  infirmities 
and  foolish  prides  that  characterise  thoae 
years.  There  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  use 
signs  and  bumper  stickers  and  songs  about 
love  but  practice  indifference  .  .  .  which  is 
the  precise  opposite. 

We  have  lots  and  lots  of  troubles.  And  we 
know  it. 

We  know  it  because  we  are  free  to  know  It 
and  are  willing  to  look  and  listen.  I  submit 
that  when  we  are  no  longer  willing  we  wUl  no 
longer  be  free. 

We  stand,  almost  literally,  where  Uncoln 
stood.  All  of  us  are  being  forced  to  make  an 
essentially  moral  decision  by  our  opponents. 
They  would  rather  have  us  be  equivocal  or 
evasive  or  even  silent. 

With  dubious  modesty,  I  admit  herewith 
that  I  am  the  author  of  the  phrase,  "The 
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SUent  likjortty."  I  uaad  It  In  an  Inteiriew 
wltb  a  good  reporter  doing  a  good  Job.  But 
Uke  so  many  things  we  lay.  It  was  taken 
away  and  misused.  I  meant  tbat  most  peo- 
ple In  this  coimtry  would  rather  not  say  what 
they  think  and  maybe  even  stop  thinking 
very  much.  That  sets  up  things  very  nicely 
for  the  minority  who  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  do  all  our  thinking  and  talking  for  us. 

A  free  preas  is  their  enemy. 

The  censor,  the  petty  btireaucrat  (even  In 
high  places),  the  polluter,  the  thief  of  our 
spirit  and  our  vote,  all  tbaae  want  a  silent 
majority. 

As  a  cltixeD  and  a  JoumaMst,  I  want  a  free 
press. 

As  a  doctor,  I  wtmt  all  of  you,  as  every  doc- 
tor does,  to  open  your  mouths  and  say  "Ah I" 

Loudly. 

Without  Indifference  I 

So  again,  how  are  we  this  evening?  Well, 
this  Is  my  second  Knox  oommenoement.  On 
Doy  first,  I  wa«  In  damp  Claiborne,  Ti"ult<a"a 
My  diploma  was  delivered  to  me  later  by  reg- 
istered maU  in  a  foxhole  In  Germany.  Liter- 
ally. It  was  a  pleMure  to  get  this  one  from 
Profeaaor  Muelder  Instead  of  Corporal  Saletta. 
So  things  are  much  better,  at  least  for  me. 

How  Is  It  for  you? 

In  the  year  this  ooUege  was  founded,  Henry 
David  Thoraau  participated  as  a  student 
speaker  at  his  graduation  from  Harvard.  This 
Is  part  of  what  he  told  his  rlawimstfn  of 
1837: 

"This  curious  world  which  we  Inhabit  Is 
more  wonderful  than  It  la  convenient,  more 
beautiful  than  It  Is  useful;  It  is  more  to  be 
admired  and  enjoyed  than  used." 

I  aastue  you  that  you  are  about  to  have 
that  oonflrmad:  more  wonderful  than  con- 
venient, more  beautiful  than  useful,  more 
to  be  admired  aad  enjoyed  than  used. 
Please,  for  your  sake,  keep  it  that  way. 
And,  for  my  sake  and  that  of  my  contempo- 
raries, keep  it  free!  I  am  proud  to  be  your 
rlawsmsta. 

Thank  you  and  congratulations  to  you  all ! 


THE  SOVIET  NAVY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


or  MAaatCHuaai'ia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday .  June  29,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  is  a  subject 
that  has  rec^ved  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion In  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  discussion  has  been 
alarmist  in  nature  and  based  on  uncer- 
tain data  and  weak  analysis.  One 
searches  almost  in  vain  for  objective  and 
dispassionate  studies  in  this  area. 

A  recent  publleatloo  of  the  British 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  "The 
Soviet  Union  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East:  Her  Capabilities  and  Intentions." 
goes  a  long  way  toward  filling  the  exist- 
ing vacuum  of  rigorous  analysis.  It  pro- 
vides an  important  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  expansion  and  role 
of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

This  report  contains  papers  presented 
at  a  seminar  sponsored  Jointly  by 
Southampton  University  and  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution  and  held  at 
Mllford-0D-8ea  March  23-25.  1970. 1  am 
putting  In  the  Rscoio  three  papers  on 
the  Soviet  Navy  by  Michael  MccOwlre  of 
the  University  College  of  Wales  and 
James  Cable  of  the  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies.  I  am  also  inserting  a  stmi- 
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mary  of  Mr.  MccOwlre's  article  on  Soviet 
naval  capabilities  that  appeared  in  the 
London  Times  on  October  13,  1970. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  and  others  will 
take  the  time  to  read  these  papers  care- 
fully. The  material  follows: 
Sovnrr  Naval  Expanbiom — Moax  Modxst  Than 
It  Afpsais 

An  extract  by  Michael  MocOwlre  from  a 
seminar  on  Soviet  capability  published  today 
by  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

TradltlonaUy  the  primary  mission  of  the 
Russian  navy  has  been  "to  defend  the  home- 
land", and  although  the  nature  of  maritime 
warfare  has  undergone  fundamental  changes, 
there  is  ample  evidence  (including  the  state- 
ments of  Soviet  leaden)  that  this  still  per- 
tains today,  although  it  is  now  set  in  the 
context  of  mutual  deterrence  and  general 
nuclear  war. 

In  support  of  Its  mission,  the  Soviet  navy 
now  has  to  discharge  five  primary  tasks; 

(a)  To  counter  the  Polaris  submarine. 

(b)  To  neutralise  the  strike  carriers  prior 
to  aircraft  launch. 

(c)  To  contribute  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  delivery  capability. 

(d)  To  gain  command  of  the  four  fleet 
areas,  particxilarly  the  Baltic,  Black  and 
Barents  Seas. 

(e)  To  provide  maritime  flank  support  for 
land  operations  along  the  coastal  axes. 

In  asaewlng  its  requirement  to  establish 
command  of  Its  fleet  areas  at  the  outbreak 
of  war.  the  Soviet  navy  miist  take  account  of 
the  naval  forces  of  adjacent  countries,  and 
also  of  their  reinforcement  by  other  navies  at 
short  notice. 

To  this  must  be  added  Russia's  traditional 
sensitivity  about  ber  territorial  integrity  in 
peacetime,  and  the  Russians  police  their  soa- 
frontlers  as  assiduously  as  their  land  ones. 
Together,  these  require  the  peacetime  deploy- 
ment of  substantial  forces  In  each  of  the  four 
fleet  areas. 

All  the  older  Soviet  naval  units  gravitate 
to  this  traditional  task,  and  it  normally  takes 
the  bulk  of  new-construction  of  escort  size 
and  below,  and  a  subatantlal  share  of  the 
submarine  force.  Por  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  escort  shlpe  have  had  to 
be  diverted  in  support  of  the  Mediterranean 
deployment,  and  the  Soviet  navy  alao  faces 
the  block-obeoleecence  of  the  medium-  and 
small-type  submarlneB,  assigned  to  this  task. 
Both  these  deficiencies  should  be  corrected 
as  the  ciirrent  generation  of  new-construc- 
tion begins  to  Join  the  fleet.  Nevertheless, 
taking  account  of  Russia's  lengthy  coastline, 
the  geographical  separation  of  the  four  fleet 
areas,  and  the  scale  of  the  potential  opposl- 
Uon,  It  would  not  appear  as  if  the  Soviet 
navy  has  any  disposable  surplus  of  egectivt 
combat  units,  over  its  requirements  for  this 
task. 

Any  Soviet  concept  of  operations  covering 
general  war  in  Europe  must  provide  at  some 
stage  for  the  seizure  of  the  exits  from  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas  and  amphibious  land- 
ings along  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  nature 
of  their  exercises,  and  the  slse  and  shape  of 
Soviet  amphibious  forces,  denotes  that  they 
are  taUored  for  this  particular  task,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  landing  ships  are  not 
such  aa  to  suggest  a  more  far-ranging  con- 
cept of  operations.  The  steady  provision  of 
such  units  has  been  consistent  since  the  mid- 
dle fifties,  and  there  has  been  no  sudden 
build-up,  except  In  Western  awareness. 

In  assessing  Soviet  naval  capabilities,  we 
should  pay  due  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
their  concelled  warship-building  programmes, 
which  indl<At«  that  in  Russian  eyes  at 
least,  the  OHlgned  performance  of  such 
classes  was  Inadequate  to  meet  the  changed 
requirements  since  they  were  projected.  We 
should  also  allow  for  the  Soviet  policy  of 
sending  new  weapon  systems  to  sea  as  pro- 
duction prototypes,  before  they  are  fully 
combat-operational. 
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The  composition  of  her  fleets,  the  pattern 
of  their  deployments  and  the  statentents  of 
ber  leaders,  all  confirm  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  built  a  navy  for  strategic  deterrence  and 
general  war.  Her  navy  Is  deficient  in  Its 
capability  to  discbarge  three  of  its  five  pri- 
mary tasks,  and  this  deficit  will  probably 
persist,  at  least  In  the  task  Ol  countering 
PolarU.  Her  siu^ace  ships  can  sail  around 
the  world  in  time  of  peace,  but  because  of  the 
unbalanced  structure  of  her  fleet  which  has 
been  built  to  meet  a  particular  threat,  and 
the  West's  naval  predominance,  the  Soviet 
navy  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  sustain 
general  naval  opsratlons  in  a  hostile  maxl- 
time  environment  at  a  distance  from  Russia's 
shores.  The  Soviet  Union  currently  lacks  a 
world-wide  maritime  d^abillty. 

Nothing  which  has  been  said  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  Soviet  navy.  If  allowed  to 
develop  uncountered,  would  present  any- 
thing but  a  real  threat  to  Western  interests. 
In  abacdute  terms  It  Is  a  powerful  ton*  and 
Its  submarine  fleet  in  particular  Is  of  major 
and  increasing  slgnlfloance.  Nor  can  one  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  Soviet  navy's  shift  to 
forward  deployment  has  brought  disadvan- 
tages to  the  West,  introducing  another  factor 
Into  our  foreign  policy  calculations,  com- 
plicating the  operation  of  our  naval  units 
and  bringing  propaganda  dividends  to 
Russia. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  fact  that  Soviet 
naval  policy  has  been  conceived  in  response 
to  the  greatly  superior  maritime  capability 
of  the  West.  Por  that  reason,  the  employ- 
ment of  Soviet  naval  units  will  always  be 
conditioned,  and  often  be  dictated,  by  the 
prevailing  maritime  policy  of  the  West,  by 
the  way  In  which  we  deploy  and  operate  our 
forces,  and  by  the  apparent  degree  of  our 
commitment  in  different  altuatlans. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  will 
seek  to  exploit  her  naval  forces  to  extend 
her  political  influence,  will  largtfy  depend 
upon  her  estimation  of  the  speed  and  oar- 
talnty  of  Western  response  Although  the 
Russians  hope  to  conceal  the  fact  through 
the  skillful  use  of  propaganda,  past  perform- 
ance and  present  capabilities  confirm  that 
Russia's  flexlbUlty  of  action  and  degree  of 
commitment  are  both  severely  limited  by  an 
overriding  concern  for  ber  primary  national 
objectives. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  therefore  try  to 
avoid  confrontation  whenever  the  West  shows 
its  determination  to  use  military  force  to  re- 
solve an  ambiguous  atttiatlon.  The  Soviet 
navy's  forward  d^loyment  caniMrt  be  ignored. 
But  its  wider  Influence  will  be  dlreoUy 
related  to  the  extent  the  West  allows  it  to 
inhibit  our  traditional  freedom  of  action 
at 


SovixT  Naval  CAPABnjnxs  axd  iNmrnoNS 
(By  Michael  MccOwlre) 

Before  turning  to  the  main  body  of  this 
p^>er,  I  want  to  discuss  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  speak  of  two  conflicting  bodies  of 
opinion  concerning  the  significance  of  Soviet 
naval  developments.  These  are  generally  (but 
erroneously)  referred  to  aa  'offensive'  and 
'defensive'  schools  of  thought,  a  misleading 
clasaiflcatlon  which  generates  further  er- 
ror, since  people  naturaUy  tend  to  split  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

In  practice,  these  apparently  conflicting 
bodies  of  opinion  reflect  two  quite  different 
approaches  to  the  same  problem,  each  con- 
cerned to  answer  a  different  question,  involv- 
ing different  fsctors  and  requirements.  The 
one  approach  Is  concerned  with  the  theatre- 
tactical  level  of  threat,  and  concentrates 
primarily  on  Western  vulnerability  to  possi- 
ble Soviet  maritime  aggression.  Slnoe  It  re- 
flects the  Imperatives  of  contlngsncy  plan- 
ning, its  purpose  is  to  identify  the  most 
dangerous,  rather  than  the  moat  Uksly 
coiuss  of  Soviet  action. 

The  other  approach  la  concerned  with  the 
poUtloo-strateglc  level  of  threat,  and  tries 
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to  unravel  the  main  strands  of  Soviet  naval 
policy  since  the  war,  and  to  shsww  the  Soviet 
Navy's  evolving  and  varying  capkaclty  to  meet 
the  threat  to  Russia,  which  the  West's  mari- 
time superiority  has  posed.  It  therefore  con- 
centrates on  Russia's  naval  requirements  In 
the  face  of  this  threat,  and  tends  to  highlight 
the  extent  of  Soviet,  rather  than  Western 
vulnerabilities,  as  It  seeks  to  identify  the  na- 
ture of  their  Intentions  and  the  most  liksly 
course  of  Soviet  action  at  sea. 

Both  approaches  are  valid,  and  both  are 
equally  necessary,  reflecting  the  distinction 
between  the  quite  asparate  processes  under- 
lying contingency  planning  and  long-range 
policy  formulation.  But  what  does  tend  to 
happen  is  that  this  esssntlal  distinction  be- 
comes blurred  and  the  "possible  courses  of 
enemy  action"  which  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  contingency  planning,  are  promoted  to 
become  categorical  statements  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions, with  no  stronger  justUleatlon  than 
that  such  action  is  conceivable.  This  logical 
fallacy  need  not  detain  us,  but  it  does  ex- 
plain many  of  the  rather  extreme  statements 
in  circulation,  and  why  it  U  unsatisfactory 
to  take  the  mean  of  the  range  of  assessments. 

A  more  relevant  point  is  that  within  the 
two  different  approaches,  he  the  opposing 
dangers  of  over-alarmlsm  and  undue  com- 
placency, re^McUvely,  and  It  Is  here  that  it 
is  both  so  important  and  so  difficult  to  strike 
the  right  balance.  It  is  on  this  question  of 
the  oorreot  balance  that  the  divergence  of 
well-informed  opinion  really  centres,  and  this 
derives  as  much  from  dlffmlng  aaaeeaments 
of  Western  pollUcal  wlU  as  of  possible  Soviet 
Intentions.  Biost  quallfled  <q>lnlon  is  in  fact 
agreed  on  the  essentlaUy  defensive  require- 
ments which  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
velop its  present  naval  capability,  although 
there  is  a  wider  range  of  opinion  as  to  where 
this  may  lead  them  In  the  future.  All  are 
also  agreed  that,  irrespective  of  its  genesis, 
growing  Soviet  naval  strength  presents  a 
potential  threat  to  Western  Interesta.  which 
must  be  countered.  But  starting  from  these 
points  of  agreement,  opinion  then  divides  into 
two  broad  groups.  There  are  thoee  who  see 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  West,  in  a 
democracy's  reluotanoe  to  provide  adequate 
resources  to  long-term  defence  in  peacetime, 
and  who  therefore  tend  to  formulate  the 
threat  in  extreme  terms,  both  of  military 
capability  and  aggressive  Intentions,  in  order 
to  frighten  the  politicians  into  releasing  ade- 
quate funds  to  naval  defence.  And  there  are 
others  who  consider  that  vcxan  certain  dam- 
age to  Western  Interests  has  been,  and  will 
l>e  caused  by  alarmist  assessments  (however 
worthy  their  motives)  which  exaggerate  Rus- 
atan  maritime  capabiUUes  and  ignore  the 
considerable  oonstrants  which  limit  the  flex- 
ible employment  of  Soviet  naval  forces. 

I  hold  unreservedly  to  this  latter  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  because  I  under-rate  the  very 
real  threat  to  Western  interests  which  is  im- 
plicit in  Soviet  naval  strength  nor  because 
I  am  persuaded  of  their  friendly  intentions. 
My  reasons  are  twofold.  Plrstly.  experience 
as  a  long-range  planner  has  shown  me  the 
dangers  of  'fiddling  the  factors'  In  order  to 
produce  some  predetermined  conclusion,  and 
how  in  the  long  run  It  always  rebounds  to 
one's  disadvantage;  in  formulating  a  threat 
which  will  persuade  the  politicians,  we  run 
the  risk  of  obscuring  our  own  perception  of 
the  real  danger  to  Western  maritime  inter- 
ests, and  at  the  same  time  we  are  likely  to 
distort  our  wider  foreign  policy  assessments. 
And  secondly,  I  have  watched  the  way  in 
which  alarmist,  and  frequently  ill-informed 
Western  conunent  has  brought  Russia  politi- 
cal beneflts,  which  the  Soviet  Navy  could 
never  have  achieved  on  its  own. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  substantial  shift  In  the  Soviet 
Union's  political  exploitation  of  her  navy's 
enforced  forward  deployment;  this  stems 
from  the  aftermath  of  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict in  1967,  and  the  sudden  and  vociferous 


pubUc  awareneas  in  the  West,  that  RuasU 
had  a  navy  which  went  to  sea.  Western  com- 
mentators delivered  a  substantial  (and  un- 
deserved) propsganda  success  to  the  Rus- 
sians by  insisting  that  the  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence must  paralyse  Western  naval  initiatives, 
by  falling  to  distinguish  between  the  widely 
varying  combat  capabilities  of  the  Russian 
units  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  speaking 
of  illusory  'massive  naval  reinforcements' 
during  the  June  war  (which  on  one  ocaaslon 
even  included  a  water-tanker  and  an  Ice- 
breaker towing  a  patrol -craft). 

They  then  confirmed  Russia's  naval  stand- 
ing in  Arab  eyes,  by  ridiculing  official  West- 
em  statements  which  pointed  to  the  exposed 
nature  of  these  Soviet  deployments,  and  to 
the  vulnerability  of  individual  units  to  West- 
ern attack.  This  alarmlsm  may  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  arouse  a  sense  of  con- 
cern in  NATO,  or  to  extract  funds  from  a 
reluctant  US  Congress,  but  it  none  the  less 
provided  the  Russians  with  a  detailed  course 
on  how  to  discomfort  the  West  with  the 
smallest  diversion  of  resources;  It  has  alao 
given  Soviet  surface  deployments  a  military 
credibility  which  is  still  largely  spurioiu.  It 
was  most  noticeable  that,  prior  to  June  1B67, 
Russian  deployments  were  primarily  a  navy- 
to-navy  affair,  with  a  relative  disregard  for 
the  potential  political  benefits.  The  strategic 
reasons  vmderlylng  these  deployments  have 
not  changed,  but  since  that  date,  naval  visits 
have  been  increasingly  used  to  reinforce  the 
reputation  which  the  West  has  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  the  Soviet  Navy. 

In  the  late  1950's  the  Soviet  Unl<»  derived 
substantial  pcditlcal  benefits  from  the  publl- 
clalng  by  Western  commentators  of  the 
mythical  Bomber  and  Missiles  Oaps,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  West  can  stUl  be  Induced 
to  credit  their  opponents  with  an  exaggerated 
military  capabUlty  must  be  a  source  of  con- 
tinuing gratification  to  Soviet  leaders.  It 
conceals  their  technological  Inadequacies 
from  critical  world  opinion,  and  allows  them 
to  make  retrospective  claims  to  have  influ- 
enced the  outcome  of  events  In  situations 
where  they  have  sat  by  helpless,  as  selfishly 
worried  spiectators.  It  is  significant  that  well 
into  1968,  the  Russians  remained  under- 
standably silent  about  their  negative  contri- 
bution to  the  outcome  of  the  June  war, 
concentrating  their  propaganda  on  linking 
the  presence  of  the  US  Sixth  Pleet  with  the 
Israeli  attack;  but  by  1969,  the  Soviets  were 
emboldened  to  play  back  the  West's  more 
alarmist  assessments,  and  now  claimed  that 
it  was  the  Russian  naval  presence  which 
saved  the  Arabs  from  imperialist  interven- 
tion in  1967. 

As  with  Soviet  naval  capabUities.  so  with 
their  Intentions,  and  they  are  only  too  happy 
that  the  West  should  concentrate  on  the 
former  and  assume  the  worst  of  the  latter. 
By  causing  the  West  to  over-estimate  both 
her  belligerency  and  her  naval  strength,  the 
Soviet  Union  hopes  to  encourage  inaction 
and  acquiescence  when  otherwise  the  West 
might  thwart  her  plans.  She  has  not  lacked 
support  and  from  the  start  Western  Jere- 
miahs have  insisted  that  the  mere  presence 
of  Soviet  naval  units,  irre^>ective  of  their 
real  or  relative  capability,  must  inevitably 
inhibit  the  West's  reaction.  The  effect  of 
these  exaggerations  Lb  to  obscure  the  limited 
nature  of  the  Soviet  Union's  physical  com- 
mitment outside  the  boundaries  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  and  to  induce  a  quite  unjustified 
belief  in  both  her  capability  and  her  readi- 
ness to  use  force.  There  is  a  perverse  com- 
munality  of  interest  between  Russia's  desire 
to  obscure  her  naval  inadequacies  and  the 
West's  concern  to  guard  against  over- 
complacency.  NaturaUy  enough,  the  Soviet 
Union  welcomes  the  Western  amplifier  which 
is  now  plugged  into  her  naval  propaganda 
machine,  whose  authoritative  voice  helps  to 
compensate  for  the  sometimes  glaring  short- 
fall between  her  words  and  deeds. 

It  is  of  course  a  distorted  form  of  realism 


which  Insists  that  we  must  ignore  our  op- 
ponent's intentions.  While  it  is  proper  to 
concentrate  on  capabilities  In  contingency 
planning  or  at  the  threatre-tactlcal  level, 
such  an  approach  is  wholly  inappropriate  as 
the  basis  of  policy  formulation  at  the 
politico-strategic  level.  A  country's  Ti»t<nTi»i 
interests.  Intentions  and  essential  defence 
requirements  are  equally  important  factocs 
in  the  threat  equation  and  to  exclude  these 
constraints  on  Soviet  action,  must  Inevi- 
tably distort  Western  maritime  policy  and 
inhibit  the  effective  use  of  our  naval  supe- 
riority. By  ignoring  the  'most  likely  course 
of  enemy  action*,  and  by  concentrating  our 
attention  solely  on  some  hypothetical  'worst 
case',  based  on  a  rather  flattering  estimate 
of  Soviet  naval  capabilities  and  an  Implied 
absence  of  Western  reaction,  we  undermine 
our  own  maritime  credibility  while  encourag- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  a  taste  for 
sea  power,  and  to  fulfill  our  most  gloomy 
prophesies. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  this  digression  be- 
fore getting  down  to  the  details  of  the  p^>er, 
because  Russian  Intentions  are  a  function  of 
Western  political  will  and  the  extent  of  which 
Soviet  maritime  policy  Is  shaped  by  the 
West's  naval  preponderance  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  our  response  at  sea,  is  inadequately 
understood.  I  will  come  back  to  this  funda- 
mental point,  which  should  became  clearer 
as  we  turn  to  consider  the  development  of 
Soviet  naval  policy  since  the  war,  and  gain 
a  better  idea  of  the  changing  requirements 
they  have  had  to  meet.  This  background 
knowledge  is  fimdamental  to  analysing  the 
present  capabilities  of  their  forces. 

THX  BACXCB01T>n>  TO  SOVIXT  NAVAL  I>OLXCT 

The  Intermittent  public  interpretation  of 
Soviet  naval  policy  since  the  war  has  in 
practice  been  a  by-product  of  contemporary 
Western  contingency  planning.  Over  the 
years,  this  fragmented  approach  has  pro- 
duced an  erratic  and  contradictory  picture 
of  Soviet  naval  policy,  which  to  make  sense 
requires  the  fallacious  assumption  that  in 
naval  matters  Soviet  leaders  were  both 
obtuse,  and  lacked  all  consistency  of  pur- 
pose. In  actual  fact,  the  consistency  of  Soviet 
naval  policy  (as  opposed  to  operational  con- 
cepts) has  been  striking.  And  as  for  the 
relevance  of  sea-power,  some  forty  years  ago 
the  Soviet  Union  grasped  the  fact  that  marl- 
time  strategy  is  not  some  universal  science, 
but  particular  to  the  country  concerned.  The 
Soviet  Union  finds  herself  opposed  to  the 
traditional  maritime  powers,  but  the  strategy 
which  she  must  adopt  to  counter  this  threat 
to  ber  security,  need  bear  no  relation  to  the 
'traditional'  use  of  sea-power. 

In  the  past,  Russia's  naval  requirements 
have  been  dictated  by  her  extended  coast- 
line and  the  fact  that  four  quite  separate 
seas  wash  her  shores,  requiring  four,  self- 
sufllclent  navies  to  defend  them.  This  has 
meant  that,  although  nominally  a  land 
power,  for  the  last  200  years  or  more,  her 
navy  has  generally  been  the  third  or  fourth 
largest  in  the  world.  Although  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Russian  Navy  varied  widely  and 
was  always  hamstrung  by  maladministration 
and  inadequate  logistic  support,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  persistent  and  successful 
technical  Innovators.  They  were  the  first  to 
apply  in  battle  such  fundamental  naval  ad- 
vances as  the  high -explosive  shell,  the  tor- 
pedo and  the  mine,  and  Russian  warship 
design  has  generally  been  at  least  equal  to 
Its  design  contemporaries. 

After  the  Revolution,  competing  priorities 
meant  that  resources  were  not  released  to 
rebuilding  the  Red  Fleet  until  the  Plrst  Five 
Year  Plan,  beginning  in  1928,  but  thereafter 
the  Navy  got  rather  more  than  its  share;  this 
included  increasing  shipbuilding  capacity  by 
about  80  percent,  and  the  Twenty  Year  Pro- 
gramme (1928-47)  provided  for  about  nine 
battleshlps/battlecruisers,  thirty  cruisers,  300 
destroyers  and  about  400  submarines,  the  lat- 
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t«r  being  by  far  the  lu^wt  force  in  th« 
world.  TtM  mcwt  Unmedlata  threat  came  from 
the  powerful  ani  growing  Japanese  Fleet,  but 
by  the  middle  thirties,  most  Buropean  powers 
were  committed  to  a  naval  arms  race.  For  a 
Tarlety  of  causes,  p*rt  seonomlc  rationalisa- 
tion, part  ideological  and  part  objective  rea- 
soning, a  Toang  School'  of  naval  strstegy 
had  been  adopted  in  the  early  thirties,  which 
rejected  the  concept  of  a  universal  mari- 
time doctrine,  appUcable  to  all  nations,  and 
concentrated  on  what  was  relevant  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  particular  clrcumsUnces. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  Navy's  role  as 
one  component  of  combined  military  opera- 
tions, on  withholding  engagement  and  on 
limiting  the  requirement  to  have  command 
of  the  sea  to  thoee  areas  where  it  was  eesentlal 
for  defence  of  the  homeland.  By  comT)arl- 
son  with  contemporary  navies,  the  Red  Fleet 
had  a  disproportionate  number  of  subma- 
rines, torpedo  boats  and  naval  aircraft, 
backed  by  coastal  surveillance  systems,  and 
It  relied  on  co-ordinated  attacks  relatively 
close  to  shore. 

This  concept  of  maritime  defence  was 
never  tested,  since  the  Oerman  Army  over- 
ran Russia  by  land,  outflanking  the  naval 
defence,  while  the  Luftwaffe  established 
oontrol  of  the  air.  But  It  had  considerable 
relevance  to  the  threat  which  fiMXd  the 
Soviet  Union  after  the  war,  when  her  op- 
ponents were  the  traditional  maritime 
powers'  who  had  Just  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  project  and  sustain  continental 
scale  armies  over  vast  distances  of  sea.  These 
were  the  same  powers  who  had  brought  In- 
tervention forces  by  sea  In  an  attempt  to 
crush  the  Revolution,  and  now,  twenty-five 
years  later,  the  threat  of  maritime  Invasion 
seemed  very  real.  The  Baltic  Coast  fianked 
her  lines  of  communication  to  her  forces  In 
the  West,  whUe  the  Black  Sea  gave  directly 
on  to  her  industrial  hinterlands,  with  the 
axes  of  advance  paralleling  the  natural  de- 
fensive tMUTlers. 

The  Navy  again  received  high  priority,  and 
to  Maritime  Defence  of  the  Homeland,  was 
added  the  task  of  bringing  the  Soviet 
Union's  nuclear  weapons  (then  under  devel- 
opment) to  bear  on  the  United  States.  Be- 
ing the  only  available  weapon,  the  sub- 
marine torpedo  was  the  original  delivery 
vehicle,  but  by  1940-60,  the  feaslblUty  of  us- 
ing submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM)  was  confirmed.  A  nuclear  warhead 
for  a  torpedo  was  probably  developed  by  1954 
and  an  SLBM  by  19S6.  The  Navy  was  given 
priority  in  reactor  development,  and  within 
the  fleet,  nuclear  propulsion  was  reserved  for 
the  task  of  strategic  delivery;  the  first  serles- 
productloQ  nuclear  submarines  were  deliv- 
ered in  1958  (N-Class  SSN  and  H-Class 
SSBN). 

CONCXFTS  or  OFBUnONS 

"nie  concept  of  operations  in  support  of 
the  traditional  mission  of  defending  the 
homeland  against  attack  from  the  sea.  has 
undergone  four  distinct  shifts  since  1945,  re- 
flecting developments  In  the  West's  maritime 
capability  and  the  Soviet  Union's  changing 
appreclaUon  of  the  threat,  but  they  all  re- 
flect the  underlying  approach  of  the  'New 
School'  strategy. 

In  1946.  when  they  reviewed  the  outcome 
of  the  preceding  six  years  of  naval  warfare 
around  the  globe,  Soviet  leaders  found  that 
their  prewar  preference  for  the  submarine- 
torpedo  and  the  ao'lal-bomb  had  been  con- 
flrmed;  they  saw  no  reason  to  change  the 
main  features  of  naval  strategy  which  had 
evolved  by  1940,  and  In  Its  main  essentials 
the  postwar  plan  carried  on  from  where  the 
prewar  plan  had  t>een  Interrupted. 

The  Soviet  Union  stUi  had  the  requirement 
to  defend  four  separate  fleet  areas,  and  In 
1944  she  embarked  on  yet  another  Twenty 
Tear  Programnle  to  buUd  a  fleet  of  forty 
cruisers,  200  destroyers  and  some  1,200  sub- 
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marines.'  Apart  from  180  large-type  subma- 
rines assigned  to  strategic  delivery,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  force  was  Intended  to  defend 
Rusals  against  seaborne  Invasion.  In  Its  orig- 
inal form  the  plan  foresaw  the  construction 
of  fifteen  new  classes  of  surface  ship  of 
escort  slxe  or  larger  and  eight  new  classes  of 
submarine.  Of  these  twenty-three  different 
classes,  only  Ave  of  the  earlier  surface  types 
ran  to  schedule,  and  by  the  half-way  mark, 
all  programmes  bad  been  radically  adjusted. 

After  Stalin's  death.  Soviet  national  policy 
tried  to  break  out  from  the  dead-end  of 
eoid-war  pollclee  and  to  Increase  the  Soviet 
Union's  world  Influence  by  an  outgoing  policy 
of  aid.  trade  and  political  penetration.  This 
required  merchant  ships.  But  with  one  excep- 
tion, all  the  major  shipyards  were  fully  oc- 
cupied In  naval  eonstrucHon.  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  mass-building  prognunmee 
were  placing  a  very  heavy  strain  on  many  of 
the  key  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  1953-64 
defence  review  led  to  a  down-grading  of  the 
danger  of  maritime  invasion,  and  the  naval 
threat  from  the  West  was  seen  in  more 
limited  terms  of  nuclear  strikes  by  carrier- 
borne  aircraft,  primarily  against  naval  base 
areas.  This  was  a  very  much  reduced  threat 
and  encouraged  the  Soviet  leadership  to 
gamble  on  the  successful  development  and 
application  of  long-range  surface-to-surface 
missllss  (S8M)  to  naval  warfare,  as  the  only 
means  of  escaping  the  requirement  for  very 
large  numbers  of  Indlvidxial  units. 

The  ctirrent  cruiser  programme  and  the 
medium-type  submarine  mass-building  pro- 
gramme were  both  abruptly  curtailed  and 
their  successors  cancelled.  The  current  pro- 
grammes of  destroyer-slae  and  below  were 
allowed  to  run  their  course,  but  their  suc- 
cessors (due  for  delivery  between  1958-81) 
were  cancelled.  Only  the  strategic  delivery 
submarine  programmes  (nuclear  and  dlesel) 
ran-on  as  planned.  Seven  cruiser  building 
ways  were  handed  over  to  merchant  construc- 
tion, the  other  six  having  already  been  ear- 
marked for  the  construction  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. Within  three  years,  the  naval  budget 
had  been  cut  by  more  than  one  half.  The 
1964  decisions  were  an  Important  indicator 
of  relative  national  priorities,  since  if  the 
Soviet  Union  had  allowed  the  original  pro- 
gramme to  continue  (which  by  then  Included 
four  aircraft  carriers),  they  would  have 
achieved  a  subetantlal  surplus  of  naval  capa- 
bility over  their  essential  requirements,  as 
thev  saw  them  at  that  time. 

Although  the  primary  weapon  was  now  a 
long-range  mlasUe  armed  with  a  nuclear 
head,  the  concept  of  operations  was  still 
based  on  coordinated  attack  by  submarine, 
aircraft  and  siirface  ship,  and  the  units  oon- 
cemed  were  programmed  to  begin  delivery 
In  1982.  The  J-Claas  and  Longbin  SSM-anned 
dlesel  submarines  (SSO).  the  Kynda  Class 
mlsaile-erulser  (to  be  followed  by  Kretta) 
and  the  Badger  C/ Kipper  alr-to-surface  mls- 
sUe  (ASM)  system.  Engagement  was  seen  as 
taking  place  within  range  of  shore-based  air 
cover,  hence  surface  ships  were  acceptable  as 
launch  vehicles,  as  were  dlesel  submarines, 
whloh  could  transit  on  the  surface. 

THK  STSATEOIC  TRBXAT  nOM  C&UIXaS 

By  1967-68.  the  Soviet  Navy  realised  that  it 
had  been  geogn^hlcally  and  technologlo«Uy 
outflanked.  The  US  Navy's  A3D  carrier-borne 
aircraft  could  reach  Rusala's  Industrial  areas 
from  the  South  Norwegian  Sea  and  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean;  the  US  Navy's  nuclear 
submarines  were  of  much  higher  performance 
than  the  Soviet  classes  due  to  begin  delivery: 
the  ITS  Navy  was  also  establishing  an  anti- 
submarine area-defense  system  off  Its  sea- 
board which  would  largely  neutralise  the 
Soviet  strategic  delivery  units;  the  US  Navy's 
Polaris  would  pose  as  addlUonal  strategic 
threat. 
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The  mwltlme  threat  to  Sum*  was  onae 
more  a  national  imther  tlian  a  aiugle  servloe 
problem  and  the  "p—  ■ "— Vrms  on  naval 
building  were  oonstdcnble.  Ndtber  the  mla- 
slle-crulser  nor  the  BBO  wsre  at  much  use 
when  the  enoounter-aone  was  beyond  the 
range  of  abore-based  alroo'ver.  and  all  these 
programmes  were  cancelled.  The  relatively  In- 
ferior performsnoe  of  Soviet  strmte0c  dellvary 
submarines  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  strike 
by  carrier  aircraft  combined  to  cause  the 
reallocation  of  nuclear  propulslan  to  what 
was  now  the  top-prtortty  task  of  oountcrlng 
the  carrier.  The  second  genmatlon  SSBir  was 
cancelled  and  the  hull/propulalon  imlt  was 
oooflgured  as  an  SSOIf,  making  use  at  the 
J-Class  weapon  systems.  Meanwhile  the 
Soviet  Union  mlatnterpreted  the  future  scale 
and  nature  of  the  Folorls  thrs«t,  and  saw  tt 
as  a  complementary  weapon  system  to  cloae 
the  Northern  arc.  where  principles  of  area- 
defenoe  could  ^iply. 

The  main  requirement  was  to  extend  the 
range  of  helicopter  operaUons.  to  achieve 
which  two  Sttatngraa,  class  (the  SverMcfv- 
successor)  cruiser  hulls  were  adapted  to  build 
the  Moskva  Class  anti-submarine  cruiser. 
These  were  mainly  Interim  measures,  and 
the  flnal  answer  had  to  await  the  third  gen- 
eration of  nuclear  submarines,  which  were 
projected  at  this  time  and  due  for  delivery 
In  1988.  These  would  Include  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine with  a  self-contained  horizon-range 
missile  system  for  use  against  the  carrier 
and  a  much  improved  Polaris  style  SSBN. 
Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  adopted  various 
other  expedients  such  as  basing  W-Class  sub- 
marines m  AlbanU  (1968)  trying  to  set  up 
a  Joint  Sino-Sovlet  naval  and  air  defence 
command  (1967)  and  the  stationing  of  In- 
telligence units  off  the  USA  (1969). 

THK   n«CaXASKO  TRXXAT  fmOK  POIJUUB 

By  1981.  the  Soviet  Union  had  come  to 
realise  that  the  threat  from  Polarit  was  not 
limited  to  the  Arctic,  but  that  Western  Rus- 
sia was  now  threatened  from  270*  of  arc,  ex- 
tending from  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Norwegian  Sea,  and 
that  by  the  middle  slxtiss,  one  third  o(  the 
USA's  nuclear  strike  capability  would  be  sea- 
borne. This  generated  a  fundamental  re- 
assessment of  naval  policy  which  Is  discussed 
further  below,  leading  to  the  decision  that 
S3me  form  of  permanent  counter  must  be 
deployed  against  both  Folori*  and  the  US 
carriers. 

In  1982.  the  Soviet  Navy  was  Ill-prepared 
for  this  radical  reorientation  of  policy,  both 
operationally  and  in  terms  of  the  necessary 
ships  to  Implement  the  concept.  Although 
primary  reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  subma- 
rines and  naval  air.  surface  ships  would  be 
required  In  support,  but  their  only  surface- 
to-air  missile  (SAM)  armed  destroyer-type 
(the  Kashin)  was  programmed  to  build  at  a 
mere  two  units  a  year.  To  ameliorate  the 
situation,  they  undertook  the  major  conver- 
sion of  eight  of  the  cdder  KotUn  Class  de- 
stroyers, and  six  of  the  Krupnyj  Class  missile 
units.  Into  SAM-armed  anti-submarine  ships. 
This  gave  these  ships  a  weapons  performance 
comparable  to  the  Kcuhin,  for  delivery  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixties. 

In  the  longer  term,  they  were  somewhat 
better  placed.  They  were  already  committed 
to  a  three-fold  Increare  In  their  nuclear  sub- 
marine building  capacity,  with  the  third 
generation  of  submarines  due  to  enter  service 
In  1988-89.  Meanwhile,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  a  new  family  of  surface  ships  was 
scheduled  to  begin  delivery  in  1970,  and  the 
design  of  the  larger  type  could  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  these  changed  requirements. 
THx  sHirr  TO  roawASD  dkpi^otmxnt 

The  last  eight  years  has  seen  the  Soviet 
Navy's  progressive  shift  to  forward  deploy- 
ment, as  it  attempts  to  counter  the  strategic 
nuclear  threat  which  can  now  be  posed  from 
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sea-areas  2.000  miles  or  more  from  Russia's 
frontiers.  Admiral  Oorshkov  has  admitted 
that  the  change  has  not  been  easy.  Involv- 
ing as  It  did  the  organic  restructuring  of 
the  Navy  and  the  reorientation  of  tradi- 
tional naval  policy  and  operational  habits. 
In  order  to  meet  this  qualitatively  new  re- 
quirement.' The  process  still  has  some  way 
to  go,  but  the  pattern  of  operations  is  now 
clear  enough  to  Identify  the  underlying  con- 
cept of  operations. 

Potirtg  a  permanent  counter.  For  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  implications  of  the  USA's  shift 
to  seaborne  strategic  strike  systems  went  far 
beyond  the  Intensification  and  diversifica- 
tion of  an  existing  threat.  Most  serious  was 
that  naval  units  would  largely  escape  the 
intercontinental  nuclear  exchange;  the  USA 
would  therefore  have  the  option  of  holding 
back  their  seaborne  systems,  in  order  to  dic- 
tate the  subsequent  course  of  a  general  war. 
To  foreclose  this  option,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  these 
US  naval  units  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ir- 
respective of  whether  the  effective  reaction 
time  would  also  be  able  to  prevent  the  launch 
of  strategic  weapons.  Since  the  destruction 
of  all  US  units  could  not  be  guaranteed,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  need  to  develop  Its  own 
SSB  force  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  post- 
exchange  nuclear  balance  was  preserved. 

In  formulating  an  operational  concept  to 
meet  these  specialised  requirements.  Soviet 
naval  leaders  chose  to  exploit  the  particular 
characteristics  of  nuclear-missile  war  at  sea; 
(It  is  likely  that  the  alternative  of  trying  to 
match  the  West's  maritime  capability  was 
dismissed  as  impractical  for  both  military 
and  economic  reasons) .  The  Soviet  Navy  re- 
quires to  destroy  Western  strike  units  at 
the  outbreak  of  war.  To  do  this,  the  Soviet 
Navy  does  not  need  maritime  superiority, 
because  their  naval  units  deployed  to  this 
task  have  only  to  survive  long  enough  to 
discharge  their  weapons;  if  they  are  already 
within  we^>on  range  of  their  opponent,  the 
requirement  is  limited  to  surviving  a  pre- 
emptive attack.  Meanwhile,  the  free  use  of 
the  sea  which  has  enabled  the  peacetime 
deployment  of  US  strategic  strike  units 
within  weapon  range  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
means  that  the  Russians  are  likewise  free 
to  maintain  their  own  naval  forces  within 
weapon  range  of  Western  \inits. 

This  operational  concept,  which  can  be 
described  as  'posing  a  permanent  counter 
under  the  protection  of  peace',  underlies  the 
extending  pattern  of  Russian  naval  deploy- 
ments since  1982,  and  points  the  way  ahead. 
The  decision  to  by-pass  the  basic  naval  re- 
quirement to  be  able  to  survive  in  a  hostile 
environment,  is  particularly  significant,  and 
has  allowed  the  Soviet  Navy  to  base  Its 
future  plans  on  the  sustained  mid-ocean 
support  of  units  on  forward  deployment.  It 
does  not  however  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
such  operations  to  Interference  from  the 
West,  and  militarily,  is  only  tenable  in  the 
context  of  mutual  deterrence. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  concept,  existing 
Soviet  'zones  of  maritime  defence'  (which 
only  reached  200-300  miles  from  Russian 
shores),  were  extended  to  cover  the  more 
vital  sea  areas  of  threat,  such  as  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
This  served  to  contest  the  right  of  Western 
strike  units  to  use  these  seas  unhindered, 
while  allowing  the  Soviet  Navy  to  apply  some 
of  their  established  tactical  concepts  of  anti- 
submarine area  defence,  in  their  efforts  to 
counter  Polaris. 

Countering  the  carrier.  Initially  this  in- 
volved the  close  shadowing  of  Western  car- 
riers whenever  they  approached  to  within 
strike  range  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order 
to  provide  target  location  data  to  Soviet 
missile  units,  which  remained  permanently 
within  weapon  range.  In  the  Norwegian  Sea 
and  Pacific  the  requirement  could  be  met  by 
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sailing  units  as  the  need  arose,  but  to  counter 
the  carriers  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  continuous  Soviet  naval  pres- 
ence was  necessary.  In  the  longer  term, 
as  sufficient  nuclear  submarines  armed  with 
horizon-range  missiles  become  available  for 
the  task.  It  seems  likely  that  Western  strike 
carriers  will  be  marked  wherever  they  may 
be.  Irrespective  of  their  current  employment, 
as  long  as  US  carriers  carry  nuclear  weapons 
In  their  magazines,  their  potential  threat 
remains. 

Countering  the  Polaris  Submarine.  The 
problem  of  posing  a  permanent  counter  to 
Polaris  is  of  quite  a  different  order,  reflecting 
the  difficulties  of  initial  acquisition  anA  re- 
maining In  contact  with  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine, as  well  as  the  vast  areas  of  sea  from 
which  missiles  can  be  launched  against  Rus- 
sia. Including  the  Mediterranean,  the  east- 
ern Atlantic  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  Pacific.  The  range  of  methods 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  be 
fully  perceived,  but  It  i^ipears  that  they  are 
trying  to  develop  some  combination  of  con- 
tinuous tracking  and  area  defence.  The  prob- 
lems are  Immense,  and  in  most  respects  they 
are  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  US  Navy  In  this 
field.  The  Soviets  lag  both  In  nuclear  sub- 
marine design  and  submarine  detection  sys- 
tems, and  are  badly  placed  in  terms  of  mart- 
time  geography.  But  limited  prospects  of 
sucess  have  never  discouraged  the  Soviet 
Union  from  embarking  on  measures  which 
she  sees  as  essential  to  her  national  security, 
and  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
will  continue  to  give  priority  to  their  efforts 
to  counter  Polaris;  certainly,  these  provide 
the  explanation  for  a  large  proportion  of 
their  distant  deployments. 

THE  EXTENDING  PATTEXN   OF  SOVIET   NAVAI. 
OPERATIONS 

The  past  decade  of  Soviet  naval  operatloos 
Illustrates  the  progressive  implementation  of 
the  long  term  operational  concept.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Kasatanov  •  to  the  C.-ln-C.  of 
the  Northern  Fleet  In  February  1982,  was  one 
of  several  Indicators  of  the  reorientation 
policy  which  i^jpears  to  have  been  decided 
during  1961.  Preliminary  moves  were  made 
In  1962.  but  It  was  not  until  1983-64  that  the 
shift  to  forward  deployment  became  more 
widely  noticed.  The  initial  areas  of  attention 
were  those  from  whence  both  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  aircraft  carriers  could  launch 
strikes  against  Russia;  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Norwegian  Sea  and  equivalent 
areas  In  the  Pacific.  This  was  partly  because 
the  Soviet  Navy  already  had  some  form  of 
counter  to  deploy  against  the  carriers,  but 
also  refiected  their  policy  of  trying  to  achieve 
a  de  facto  extension  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
maritime  frontiers,  by  maintaining  a  naval 
presence  In  those  sea  areas  of  most  immedi- 
ate defensive  concern  to  Russia.  After  five 
years  of  steady  if  slow  progress  in  these  areas, 
the  Soviet  Navy  turned  its  attention  to  the 
sea-route  between  the  USA  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  then  to  the  Arabian  Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  deployment.  The 
greatly  Increased  range  of  seaborne  strategic 
weapons  has  meant  that  the  eastern  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean  Is  now  in  many  ways 
of  greater  defensive  concern  to  the  Soviet 
UnlcMi  than  her  northern  seas.  Moscow  is 
equidistant  between  the  two,  but  whereas 
population  and  Industry  thin  out  to  £he 
north  of  the  capital,  to  Its  south  and  east  lies 
the  greater  part  of  Russia's  indiistrial 
strength. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  1983  announce- 
ment '  that  Polaris  submarines  were  taking 
up  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  caused  the 
Soviet  Navy  to  advance  its  plans  to  project 
a  naval  presence  in  the  area,  before  It  was 
properly  equipped  to  do  so.  Although  there 
was  a  progressive  naval  build-up  from  the 
Initial  sorties  in  1963.  their  afioat  support 
was  not  designed  to  work  from  open  anchor- 
ages, and  they  were  neither  able  to  sustain 
year-round    deployments,    nor    substantial 
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numbers  of  ships  on  station.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  June  1967  war  that  the  availability 
of  sheltered  berths  for  their  support  ships 
in  Egyptian  harbours,  enabled  a  substantial 
Jump  in  the  average  number  of  ships  de- 
ployed, lliroughout  most  of  1988-89.  the 
Soviet  naval  squadron  was  maintained  at 
about  seven  to  ten  submarines  and  eight  to 
twelve  surface  combatants,  the  number  rising 
when  overlaps  were  arranged  to  allow  for 
major  exercises:  since  1967.  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  also  been  able  to  maintain  a  year-round 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  although  It 
Is  still  considerably  reduced  during  winter 
months.  The  Arab-Israeli  war  led  to  the 
use  of  Egyptian  airfields  in  support  of  Soviet 
naval  operations,  by  UAR  reconnaissance  air- 
craft and  by  Soviet  ASW  Badger  units.  Apart 
from  marking  the  carriers  of  the  Sixth  Fleet, 
Soviet  naval  activity  concentrates  mainly  on 
anti-submarine  (I.e.  counter  Polaris)  opera- 
tions in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Besides  these  attempts  to  counter  the  US 
strategic  threat  directly  (which  Includes 
posing  a  threat  by  proxy,  through  the  supply 
of  naval  arms  to  Arab  states) ,  Rxusla  Is  also 
pursuing  a  policy  of  'maritime  exclusion', 
designed  to  cause  the  US  Navy  to  cease  (or 
limit)  its  operations  In  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  always  sought  to 
achieve  de  jure  recognition  that  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  were  'closed'  or  'neutral' 
seas,  and  has  never  accepted  the  right  of  non- 
rlparlan  powers  to  innocent  passage  in  these 
areas,  and  she  is  now  trying  to  extend  this 
concept  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  made  pro- 
posals in  1968  and  1963  about  non-nuclear 
zones,  but  In  April  1967  Koeygln  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Sixth  Fleet,  and  this 
signalled  a  policy  of  deliberate  harassment 
by  Soviet  naval  units. 

By  November  1968,  Russian  was  claiming 
that  since  she  was  a  Black  Sea  power  she 
was  by  definition  a  Mediterranean  power, 
and  she  declared  that  the  area  should  be 
designated  a  nuclear-free  sone  from  which 
the  Sixth  Fleet  would  be  excluded.  This 
diplomatic  offensive  Is  having  some  effect  In 
the  area,  and  Jugoslavia  and  Algeria  have 
separately  suggested  that  both  Russls  and 
the  USA  should  take  their  quarrel  and  their 
fleets  elsewhere.  It  Is  probable  that  on  bal- 
ance, such  a  solution  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  If  she  could  be  certain 
that  Polaris  submarines  would  also  be 
excluded. 

Extending  the  fleet  areas.  The  Mediter- 
ranean deployment  can  be  explained  In  terms 
of  extending  the  Black  Sea  Fleet's  'maritime 
defence  zone'  to  encompass  the  sea  area 
where  the  threat  now  lies.  This  is  more 
clearly  visible  in  the  case  of  the  Northern 
and  Pacific  Fleets. 

For  the  former,  the  Greenland-Iceland- 
Unlted  Kingdom  Oap  is  a  natural  topo- 
graphical boundary  between  the  Norwegian 
Sea  and  North-east  Atlantic  Basin,  and 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  outer 
perimeter  of  their  Remote  Offshore  Defence 
Zone:  It  seems  possible  that  the  Baltic  Fleet's 
Defence  Zone  has  been  similarly  extended  to 
take  In  the  North  Sea,  In  order  to  cover  the 
southern  flank.  The  NATO  Strike  Fleet  exer- 
cise in  the  fall  of  1964  provided  the  flrst 
opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Navy  to  challenge 
the  West's  imdisputed  presence  in  the 
Norwegian  Sea.  Meanwhile,  from  1962  on- 
wards, the  Soviet  Navy  annual  exercise  in 
the  area  had  become  Increasingly  ambitious 
In  scope  and  content.  They  are  however  still 
planned  aroimd  the  same  scenario  of  defend- 
ing the  fleet  areas  against  carrier  strike  fleets 
and  Polaris  submarines  with  amphibious 
landings  In  supi>ort  of  military  operations 
ashore. 

The  Indian  Ocean.  The  geographic  advan- 
tages of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  Polaris  oper- 
ations are  obvious.  The  Arabian  Sea  provides 
grood  coverage  of  central  Russia.  Just  in- 
cluding Moscow,  and  the  western  part  of 
China  as  well;  submarines  on  patrol  to  the 
south    of    India    can    be    deployed    within 
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twenty-four  hours  to  conc«ntrmte  on  either 
country.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  already 
alert  to  the  strategic  dangers  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  the  announcement  in  May  1063  that  the 
US  Navy  wa»  to  build  a  VLP  station  at  North- 
west Cape  In  Australia  would  have  made 
them  turn  to  their  globe;  °  their  concern 
would  have  been  heightened  by  the  agree- 
ment signed  In  April  1867,  which  gave  the 
USA  the  right  to  build  and  use  naval,  air  or 
communication  facilities  on  the  Islands  of 
the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory. 

The  problem  of  posing  any  kind  of  counter 
to  Poiaria  at  this  distance  from  Russia  is 
oonaldwable,  but  the  pattern  of  operations 
suggest  that  It  will  not  go  unanswered.  The 
Initial  Soviet  naval  deployment  in  the  spring 
of  1008,  was  noUble  for  the  way  in  which 
the  programme  of  courteay  visits  to  seven 
different  countries  required  four  long  tran- 
sits of  the  Arabian  Sea.  and  for  the  excessive 
time  spent  on  passage.*  The  second  deploy- 
ment at  the  end  of  1988,  which  extended 
well  into  1049,  included  a  fo\ir-month  period 
at  sea  by  a  submarine  tender  and  two 
P-Class.  This  was  comparable  with  the  1967 
deployment  in  the  Cape  Verde  are*  <see  be- 
low) with  the  distinction  that  no  missile 
support  ship  was  Involved;  its  absence  is 
consistent  with  the  operational  requirement, 
since  the  problem  in  the  Indian  CX^ean  \a 
limited  to  countering  Polaris. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  two  Persian 
OxUf  ports  were  the  only  ones  which  fea- 
tured in  all  three  of  the  deployments  up  to 
mid- 1069.  The  Persian  Oulf  brings  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  key  centres  of  the  Soviet 
Union  within  range  of  the  A-3  Polaria  mis- 
sile than  anywhere  outside  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Although  its  restricted  waters  are  unsuitable 
for  submarine  operations,  the  possibility  still 
exists.  By  encouraging  a  general  build-up  of 
naval  activity  In  the  area  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ASW  forces  by  Iraq,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  ensure  (at  little  cost  to  herself)  that 
this  area  Is  excluded  from  the  US  Navy's 
strategic  plans. 

The  Kastem  Atlantic.  In  terms  of  nuclear 
deterrence,  the  Soviet  Union  would  gain 
considerable  strategic  advantage  from  a 
naval  capability  on  NATO's  southern  perim- 
eter, along  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Besides 
giving  useful  access  to  the  Atlantic  area,  it 
would  expose  the  route  followed  by  US  naval 
units  deploying  to  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  would  also  place  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  a  blocking  position  should  the  USA 
wish  to  sail  its  carriers  to  the  South  Atlantic 
during  the  initial  exchange. 

In  the  summer  of  1067.  a  Soviet  subma- 
rine tender  and  a  missile-support  ship  spent 
some  five  months  in  the  general  area  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  In  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  submarines.  This  Is  some  500  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  USA-Mediterranean  sea 
lane,  and  the  northern  arm  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Baaln  (which  goes  down  to  20.000  feet)  ex- 
tends northwards  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  straddling  the  approaches  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  deployment  was 
developing  and  evaluating  operational  tech- 
niques in  preparation  for  the  future  deploy- 
ment of  some  form  of  sustained  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  area.  This  will  probably  Include 
the  capability  for  the  mid-ocean  siipport  of 
nuclear  submarines  assigned  to  counter  US 
carriers  and  Polaris  submarines.  Thl«  deploy- 
ment was  not  necessarily  related  to  subse- 
quent naval  visits  to  Nigeria  and  to  Con- 
akry in  Guinea,  and  to  Martinique  and 
Barbados  in  the  west,  but  the  combination  of 
these  events  is  consistent  with  the  strategic 
requirements. 

CAPABiuTixs  vzBstrs  azqinKzicxNTs 
It  is  relative  military  power  which  is  im- 
portant, and  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
Navy's   abaolute  strength   can   only   be   as- 
sessed   in   terms   of   Russia's   essential    re- 
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qulrements  for  maritime  defence,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  navies  which  may  op- 
pose her.  The  development  of  Soviet  naval 
policy  since  the  war,  which  is  evidenced  by 
her  shipbuilding  programmes  and  the  pat- 
tern of  inter-fleet  and  longer  range  deploy- 
ments, gives  a  clear  Idea  of  her  naval  re- 
quirements, which  reflect  her  geopoUtical 
situation  and  her  position  of  maritime  in- 
feriority to  the  West.  In  the  face  of  tech- 
nological advances  in  maritime  warfare.  So- 
viet naval  plans  to  build  a  fleet  to  meet 
these  requirements  have  been  continually 
disrupted.  It  Is  only  recently,  largely  as  the 
result  of  a  pause  in  US  naval  development, 
that  new  classes  of  Soviet  ships  and  sub- 
marines are  being  deployed  to  the  t«ska  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  To  as- 
sess the  capabiUtles  of  these  forces  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  clarify  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Navy's  mission  and  supporting 
tasks. 

Mission.  Traditionally,  the  primary  mission 
of  the  Russian  Navy  has  been  to  defend  the 
homeland',  and  although  the  nature  of  mari- 
time warfare  has  undergone  lundamentaJ 
changes,  there  is  ample  evidence  (Including 
the  statements  of  Soviet  leaders)  that  this 
stUl  pertains  today,  although  it  is  now  set 
in  the  context  of  mutual  deterrence  and 
general  nuclear  war.  It  is  this  basic  mission 
which,  over  the  years,  had  dictated  the  size 
and  composition  of  their  fleets,  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  their  naval  units.  Before  1958, 
the  nature  of  the  maritime  threat  to  Russia 
meant  that  (apart  from  strategic  delivery) 
primary  naval  requirements  were  limited  to 
operations  in  the  four  fleet  areas,  and  these 
would  take  place  following  the  outbreak  of 
war.  But  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  long-range  delivery  systems  has  radically 
altered  the  operational  scope  of  the  Navy's 
traditional  mission.  To  defend  the  Soviet 
Union  against  attack  from  the  sea  now  re- 
quires the  Soviet  Navy  to  operate  in  remote 
areas  at  a  great  distance  from  Russian  shores. 

Tasks.  In  supp<Mt  of  its  mission,  the  Soviet 
Navy  now  has  to  discharge  five  primary 
tasks; 

(a)  To  counter  the  Polaris  submarine. 

(b)  To  neutralise  the  strike  carriers  prior 
to  aircraft  launch. 

(c)  To  contribute  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  delivery  capabUlty. 

(d)  To  gain  command  of  the  four  fleet 
areas,  particularly  the  Baltic.  Black  and 
Barents  Seas. 

(e)  To  provide  maritime  flank  support  for 
land  operations  along  the  coastal  axes. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  ways  In 
which  Soviet  navsJ  forces  can  or  would  be 
used,  particularly  after  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing. But  these  five  primary  tasks  have  prece- 
dence, both  chronologically  and  In  deter- 
mining the  design  specification  of  new 
classes  of  ships.  And  although  all  submarines 
have  an  antisurface  capability,  attack  on 
sea-communications  is  not  among  these  five 
tasks,  all  of  which  must  be  discharged  dur- 
ing the  initial  nuclear  exchange,  or  earlier. 

The  last  two  are  traditional  tasks,  whose 
underlying  nature  has  changed  little,  al- 
though the  geographical  scope  has  been 
somewhat  extended,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
operations  will  take  place  in  a  nuclear  en- 
vironment.' The  first  three  derive  from  the 
availability  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  in- 
creased range  of  seaborne  delivery  systems, 
and  It  Is  these  tasks  which  embody  the  spe- 
cial characteristic  of  mutual  deterrence  and 
nuclear-missile  war.  of  which  the  most  sig- 
nificant Is  the  force-consuming  requirement 
that  these  tasks  must  be  discharged  continu- 
ously in  peacetime,  at  a  wartime  level  of 
readiness. 

The  Soviet  Navy's  capability  to  discharge 
its  tasks.  In  assessing  its  requirement  to 
establish  command  of  Its  fleet  areas  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  the  Soviet  Navy  must  take 
account  of  the  naval  forces  of  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  also  of  their  reinforcement  by 
other  navies  at  short  notice.  To  this  must 
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be  added  Russia's  traditional  sensitivity 
about  her  territorial  Integrity  in  peacetime, 
and  the  Soviets  police  their  sea-frontiers  as 
assiduously  as  their  land  ones.  Together, 
these  require  the  peacetime  deployment  of 
substantial  forces  In  eckch  of  the  four  fleet 
areas.  All  the  older  Soviet  naval  units  gravi- 
tate to  this  traditional  task,  and  it  normally 
takes  the  bulk  of  new-construction  of  escort 
size  and  below,  and  a  substantial  share  of  the 
submarine  force.  For  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  escort  ships  have  bad  to  be 
diverted  in  support  of  the  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment, and  the  Soviet  Navy  also  faces  the 
block  obsolescence  of  the  medium-  and 
small-type  submarines,  assigned  to  this  task. 
Both  these  deflclencles  should  be  corrected 
as  the  current  generation  of  new  construc- 
tion begins  to  Join  the  fleet.  Nevertheless, 
taking  account  of  Russia's  lengthy  coastline, 
the  geographical  separation  of  the  four  fleet 
areas,  and  the  scale  of  the  potential  opposi- 
tion. It  would  not  appear  as  if  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  any  disposable  surplus  of  effective 
combat  untt«  over  Its  requirements  for  this 
task. 

Any  Soviet  concept  of  operations  covering 
general  war  In  Europe  must  provide  at  some 
stage  for  the  seizure  of  the  exists  from  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  amphibious  land- 
ings along  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  nature 
of  their  exercises,  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
Soviet  amphibious  forces,  denotes  that  they 
are  tailored  for  this  particular  task,  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  landing  ships  are  not 
such  as  to  suggest  a  more  far-ranging  con- 
cept of  operations.  The  steady  provision  of 
such  units  has  l>een  consistent  since  the 
middle  fifties,  and  there  has  been  no  sudden 
buUd-up,  except  in  Western  awareness;  the 
reactivation  of  the  naval  infantry  in  1063 
reflected  the  Increasingly  specialised  nature 
of  amphibious  operations,  particularly  in 
nuclear  war.  and  (to  quote  Oorshkov)  their 
task  is  to  take  part  in  operations  conducted 
jointly  by  the  navy  and  the  army  In  the 
maritime  areas." 

The  deployment  of  empty  landing  ships 
to  the  Mediterranean  since  the  disastrous 
Arab-Israeli  war.  suggests  an  understand- 
able concern  to  salve  the  more  important 
(or  highly  classified)  Items  of  specialised 
Soviet  equipment  should  the  future  need 
arise. 

Turning  from  these  two  traditional  tasks. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  disadvantages  of 
geography  severely  handicap  the  Soviet  Navy 
in  its  requirement  to  counter  the  West's  sea- 
borne strike  capability  and  the  long-term 
prospects  of  success  depend  partly  on  the 
Russians'  progress  In  providing  means  for 
the  sustained  support  of  distant  deploy- 
ments. The  other  major  consideration  is  the 
technological  balance  between  the  two  sides; 
the  relative  capabilities  of  weapon  systems 
and  sensors,  and  the  skill  of  those  who  use 
them  is  particularly  Important  when  mount- 
ing deterrent  operations  in  peacetime,  be- 
cause the  requirement  to  elude  or  remain  in 
contact  Is  continuous,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  single  well-aimed  (or  lucky) 
blow. 

In  assessing  Soviet  naval  capabilities,  we 
should  pay  due  regard  to  the  evidence  of  their 
cancelled  warship-building  programmes,* 
which  indicate  that  In  Russian  eyes 
at  least,  the  designed  performance  of  such 
classes  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  changed 
requirements  since  they  were  projected.  We 
should  also  allow  for  the  Soviet  policy  of 
sending  new  weapton  systems  to  sea  as  pro- 
duction prototypes,  before  they  are  fully 
combat-operational. 

The  first  generation  SSM  system  (Strela) 
mounted  aboard  the  Kildin  and  Krupnyj 
class,  provides  examples  of  both.  Krupnyj 
was  selected  for  conversion  to  the  Kanin 
class  of  ASW  ship  because  It  had  the  most 
modern  hull/propulsion  unit  available  ( 1958 
vintage);  the  removal  of  both  SSM  mount- 
ings was  however  significant,  and  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  Kildin  has  any  real  military  capability 
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outside  a  llmltsd  range  of  drcumatancaa 
within  shorebMed  air  cover.  Indeed,  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Kynda  prognunme  and  the 
raoent  employment  of  tlila  claas  on  naval 
▼UlU.  suggwta  that  on«  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant funcUona  of  tbeae  mlaslle  units  U  to  fill 
the  flag-ahowlng  role  which  Khniahcbev  so 
contemptuoualy  aMlgnad  to  the  Sver^Hova, 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons. 

The  oomparatlye  capabUlty  for  submarine 
warfare  la  of  oourae  crucial,  particularly  when 
submarine  la  pitted  against  submarine  as  in 
oounter-PoIorli  operations.  Partly  because  of 
the  very  different  priorities  d\irlng  the  first 
fifteen  years  after  the  war,  the  Soviet  Navy 
lags  behind  the  Unltad  States  In  the  science 
and  technology  of  nuclear  submarine  design, 
and  in  the  performance  of  their  submarine 
detecUon  systems.  Judging  the  latter  by 
reference  to  the  associated  AS  weapons 
mounted  In  surface  warships.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Soviet  Navy  Is  still  some  five  years 
behind  the  West  In  ASW  systems.  Recent 
statements  from  America  suggest  that  the 
family  of  third  generation  nuclear  subma- 
rines now  entering  service  with  the  Soviet 
Navy  stlU  lags  behind  their  US  contem- 
poraries, and  new  types  of  UB  submarines 
with  much  improved  performance  have 
recently  been  authorised.  These  disparities 
in  ASW  and  submarine  warfare  compound 
each  other  to  the  United  States'  advantage, 
and  combine  with  the  West's  favourable 
geographical  location  to  give  the  US  Navy 
an  appreciable  lead  in  this  vital  field  of 
maritime  warfare,  which  figures  so  largely 
In  the  Soviet  Navy's  concept  of  operations. 

Cruise  missiles  are  another  major  factor 
in  comparative  capabilities  and  their  wide- 
spread application  by  the  Soviet  Navy  intro- 
duced a  new  dimension  to  war  at  sea,  provid- 
ing a  heterogeneous  range  of  naval  units  with 
the  stand-off  capability  and  weight  of  charge 
required  to  sink  a  major  warship.  The  Soviet 
Navy  was  however  unfortunate  In  its  1964 
decision  to  concentrate  on  long  range  (100- 
SOOnm)  SSM.  Althoxigh  long  range  was  a 
prime  attraction  of  the  system  within  the 
original  geographically-restricted  concept  of 
operations,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  serious 
disadvantage  for  wider  use.  It  required  bulk 
in  the  missile  and  its  guidance  radars,  with 
resiiltant  penalties  In  stowage,  handlings  and 
launching  facilities,  and  reductions  in  self- 
defence  systems.  The  limited  airspeed  and 
long  time  of  flight  makes  the  missile  easier 
to  detect  and  destroy  while  increasing  the 
chance  of  material  failure.  The  need  for  ex- 
ternal target  location  data  Is  a  serious 
handicap,  while  the  problems  of  co-ordinat- 
ing time-on-target  to  achieve  defence  systems 
saturation,  are  considerable. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  threat  from  long- 
range  homing  missiles  armed  with  nuclear 
heads,  which  have  to  be  knocked  down  well 
away  frtxn  the  force.  But  whereas  the  nature 
of  naval  weapons  used  to  make  it  mandatory 
for  the  weapon  carrier  to  be  attacked  (be- 
cause it  was  virtually  Impossible  to  destroy 
the  delivery  wei^xin,  be  It  shell,  bomb  or  tor- 
pedo, once  it  had  been  dispatched),  cruise 
missiles  are  akin  to  unmanned  aircraft,  and 
can  themstives  be  destroyed,  deceived  or 
seduced.  Long-range  transonic  missiles  do  in 
fact  present  a  reasonably  homogeneous  air 
defence  problem,  where  the  greatest  danger 
is  systems  saturation,  frmn  a  w^  co- 
ordinated mass  attack. 

The  Soviet  Navy  was  not  slow  in  appreciat- 
ing the  flexibility  and  other  advantages  d 
an  ocean-going  horlcon-range  system,  with 
an  organic  target  location  capability,  and 
the  C-Class  nuclear  submarine  is  reported 
to  carry  such  a  weapon.  Horison-range  sys- 
tems can  also  be  expected  on  the  larger 
types  of  surface  units  which  are  due  to  enter 
service.  Nevertheless,  the  lead  time  to  develop 
coiinter-measures,  which  the  original  system 
gave  the  West,  has  been  Invaluable. 

The  vulnerability  of  Western  carriers  to 
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long-range  mlaslle  attack  is  largely  related  to 
thslr  location.  In  the  Norwegian  Sea  and 
aUnllar  areas,  the  threat  from  combined  at- 
tacks oould  b«  formidable,  depending  on  the 
number  of  mlssUe  units  which  survived  to 
launch  their  weapons.  In  the  Madltsrranean 
the  threat  would  be  less  ocmplsz,  and  should 
ba  within  tlM  capability  oC  a  carrier  group'r 
air  defence  envelope.  Horlaon-range  systemi 
oontldsrably  oomplleate  the  problems  of  de- 
fence. Details  of  the  C-Class  system  have  not 
been  released .  but  It  would  be  most  dan- 
garous  to  the  West  If  it  combined  submerged 
launch  with  supersmilc  speed  and  a  surface 
■fciitiming  trajaetcry. 

Taking  all  factors  Into  acootint.  It  seems 
that  the  United  SUtes  lead  In  the  flMd  of 
submarine  warfare  will  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  Soviet  Navy  can  discharge  Its 
three  deterrent  tasks.  At  the  moment  the 
prospects  are  not  favourable.  Although  the 
shift  to  forward  deployment  and  the  new 
dsiiss  of  submarine  joining  the  fleet  will  do 
something  to  Improve  the  situation,  the  cru- 
cial lag  In  ASW  and  in  submarine  peiform- 
anoe,  combined  with  the  West's  geographical 
advantage,  means  that  the  US  Navy  la  al- 
ready capaUe  of  deploying  a  pennanent 
ootuter  against  Russian  S8BN,  while  the 
Soviet  Navy  la  not  yet  able  to  reciprocate 
against  Polaris. 

While  the  final  assessment  must  await  the 
full  deployment  of  Soviet  counter-measures, 
it  seems  doubtful  If  they  can  ever  be  more 
than  partially  successful,  falling  some  break- 
throiigh  In  methods  of  submarine  detection. 
Their  lag  In  design  and  application  must 
also  tell  against  the  effectiveness  of  the 
submarine  com]x>nent  of  their  counter  to 
the  carrier,  since  It  can  Itself  be  neutralised 
by  an  American  submarine. 

Nevertheless,  some  advantage  has  been 
gained.  Although  the  UB  Navy  still  leads  the 
Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  numbers  and  com- 
parative capabilities,  the  latter  has  partly  re- 
dressed the  balance  of  strategic  deployment. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  a  de  facto 
extension  of  her  maritime  defence  perime- 
ter, which  has  already  complicated  the  US 
Navy's  task  and  will  cause  an  Increasing 
diversion  of  effort. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  however  pay  p 
penalty  for  this  Improvement  In  her  defence 
against  seaborne  nuclear  attack.  Although 
primary  reliance  Is  to  be  placed  on  sub- 
marines, relatively  weak  surface  forces  are 
being  drawn  forward  In  support;  these  So- 
viet naval  units,  which  ultimately  have  to 
rely  on  the  protection  of  peace  in  order  to 
discharge  their  tasks,  are  very  vulneraMr 
to  Western  counter-measures,  particularly 
against  their  supply  lines.  The  Soviet  Union 
adopts  an  attitude  of  maritime  truculence  to 
disguise  this  weakness,  but  it  should  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  this  forward  deploy- 
ment constitutes  a  dangerously  expoeed  mar- 
itime salient,  and  the  forces  involved  oould 
be  in  hostage  with  the  West. 

The  Soviet  nax>al  balance.  The  composition 
of  her  fleets,  the  pattern  of  their  deployments 
and  the  statements  of  her  leaders,  all  confirm 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  Navy  for 
strategic  deterrence  and  general  war.  Her 
navy  is  deficient  in  Its  capability  to  dis- 
charge three  of  its  five  primary  tasks,  and 
this  deficit  will  probably  persist,  at  least  in 
the  task  of  countering  PolarU.  Her  surface 
ships  can  sail  around  Uie  world  in  time  of 
peace,  but  because  of  the  unbalanced  struc- 
ture of  her  fleet  which  has  been  built  to 
meet  a  partlctilar  threat,  and  the  West's 
naval  predominance,  the  Soviet  Navy  does 
not  have  the  capacity  to  sustain  general 
naval  operations  in  a  hostile  maritime  en- 
vironment at  a  distance  from  Russia's  shores. 
The  Soviet  Union  currently  lacks  a  world- 
wide maritime  capability. 

paospscTS  roK  thk  uventus 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  built 
a  navy  to  discharge  certain  tasks  does  not 
rule  out  that  these  forces  oould  be  used  to 
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further  Soviet  interests  In  other  ways.  Ner- 
erthelsss,  the  nature  of  strategic  dstarrsnoe 
and  o(  general  war  provides  a  powarful  con- 
straint on  Soviet  freedom  of  acUon. 

The  West  Is  strangely  unwilling  to  slthsr 
accept  or  exploit  this  advantage.  Although 
we  always  claimed  that  the  United  Statas' 
airborne  and  missUe  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bility had  a  determining  infiuence  on  Soviet 
defence  poUey,  and  on  the  requirements  for 
Soviet  strategic  strike  and  defence  farces, 
there  Is  a  perverse  reluctance  to  concede  that 
the  seaborne  element  of  the  Westam  ca- 
pability (now  about  half  the  total)  wlU  have 
an  equivalent  affect  on  Soviet  maritime  pol- 
icy, and  the  alae  and  shape  of  their  navy. 
This  U  partly  because  of  the  dec^tlve  fa- 
miliarity of  naval  units  and  maritime  war- 
fare, and  a  preoccupation  with  our  own 
vulnerabilities  at  sea,  but  also  because  we  are 
deeply  imbued  with  traditional  ideas  on  the 
use  of  sea  power. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  mistake  the 
mobility  of  naval  forces  for  the  ftexOHUtji  of 
seapower.  Mobility  is  an  important  element, 
but  the  most  crucial  component  of  seapowar 
is  'surplus'  (whether  overall  or  k>cally  con- 
trived) without  which  there  can  be  no  flex- 
ibility. The  West's  use  of  seapower  since  the 
war  has  depended  on  an  overwhelming  sur- 
plus, and  tlie  'flexible'  use  of  British  naval 
force  east  of  Sues  has  always  relied  on  the 
NATO  alliance  to  release  a  surplus,  by  cover- 
ing the  direct  maritime  threat  to  the  British 
Isles. 

The  US  example  is  at  more  specific  rele- 
vance to  the  Soviet  case,  and  demonstrates 
convincingly  that  the  flexibility  of  sea  power 
(even  when  there  is  an  overall  surplus)  doss 
not  Imply  that  naval  forces  can  be  diverted 
from  tasks  ot  strategic  defence  and  deter- 
rence in  peacetime.  Soviet  naval  forces  de- 
I^oyed  In  this  role  cannot  lightly  be  diverted 
m  support  of  operations  which  will  seriously 
raise  tension  with  the  West,  since  it  Is  at 
times  of  crisis  that  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
cern for  the  security  of  the  homeland  be- 
comes most  acute. 

Soviet  maritime  policy  m\ist  reflect  her  po- 
sition of  naval  inferiority  to  the  West  and 
her  priority  national  interest  in  free  access 
to,  and  use  of  the  open  seas  in  order  to: 

(a)  Enhance  her  security  by  countering 
the  West's  maritime  strike  capability  and  by 
deploying  her  own  baUlstlsc  missile  sub- 
marines. 

(b)  Increase  her  world  influence  and  eco- 
nomic strength  through  trade,  fishing,  and 
the  spread  of  political  and  commercial 
Infiuence. 

The  furtherance  of  both  these  priority  na- 
tional objectives  relies  on  continuing  mari- 
time stability  and  free  access  to  the  sea  in 
conditions  of  peace.  The  Western  maritime 
powers  could  control  the  sea-exits  from  R\u- 
sla.  and  dominate  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial Infrastructure  of  world  trade,  and  it  Is 
within  their  capability  to  deny  the  Soviet 
Union  the  unfettered  use  of  the  sea. 

There  Is  no  indication  of  the  shift  in  the 
allocation  of  resources  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  redress  the  Soviet  Union's  position 
of  overall  maritime  inferiority  to  the  West. 
A  comparison  of  Western  and  Soviet  war- 
ship building  programmes  over  the  last 
twelve  years  shows  Russia  to  be  dropping 
progressively  further  behind  the  West  in 
deliveries  of  major  surface  units."  Although 
this  relative  deterioration  may  be  halted 
when  the  new  family  of  surface  classes  begin 
to  enter  service,  available  evidence  doee  not 
suggest  the  release  of  additional  shipbuild- 
ing capacity  to  naval  construction.  The  fact 
that  the  length  of  compulsory  naval  service 
was  cut  from  four  to  three  years  In  1967, 
supports  the  conclusion  that  a  build-up  of 
naval  surface  forces  Is  not  planned  at  preaent. 
The  three-fold  Increase  In  nuclear  subma- 
rine construction   Is  of  considerable   long- 
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tenn  alfiilflcanoe  to  the  West,  but  does  not 
denote  any  shift  In  policy:  Soviet  leaden  con- 
tinue to  place  primary  emphasla  on  the 
strategic  rde  ol  nuclear  submarines  and  air- 
craft, neither  of  which  are  general  purpooe 
typee.  Until  IMS.  the  US  Navy  was  in  fact 
building  nuclear  submarines  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  latter  has 
considerable  grotmd  to  catch  up,  both  m 
terms  of  her  essential  requirements  and  in 
order  to  deploy  operationally  effective  units. 
Future  developmentt.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  main  direction  of  Soviet  naval 
policy,  determined  by  the  operational  im- 
peratives of  their  deterrent  mlaaion,  and  the 
minor  variations,  where  the  Soviet  Union 
seeks  to  derive  poUtical  benefits  from  the 
enforced  presence  of  their  naval  forces,  which 
have  been  drawn  forward  In  strategic 
defence. 

On  present  evidence,  the  shift  to  forward 
deployment  has  some  way  to  go,  particularly 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  central  At- 
lantic, and  the  method  which  they  have 
chosen  to  support  these  operations  has  major 
policy  implications.  The  relationship  between 
adequate  forward  support  and  the  nxunber  of 
units  maintained  on  station  was  demon- 
strated by  the  sharp  rise  in  the  scale  of  the 
Mediterranean  deployment  after  Egyptian 
base  facilities  became  avaUable  in  July  1967. 
But  in  terms  of  countering  Polaria,  forward 
support  facilities  may  be  of  even  greater  sig- 
nificance In  permitting  the  iise  of  surveil- 
lance and  detection  systems,  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  made  available. 

On  the  basis  of  developments  in  the  Indian 
and  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean 
experience,  there  aeems  little  doubt  that  mid- 
ocean  afloat  support  will  have  a  vital  role  to 
play  In  distant  deplojrments.  The  Important 
question  is  whether  it  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  full  load,  or  be  limited  to  providing  the 
forward  echelon  of  shore-related  facilities. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  prefer  to  by-pass  dependence  on  an- 
other state's  territory  if  at  aU  possible;  Al- 
bania was  only  the  most  painful  of  many 
lessons  on  the  fickleness  of  friends,"  and  her 
deepening  physical  involvement  In  Eg3rpt  can 
hardly  be  reassuring.  But  If  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  unable  to  develop  satisfactory  alternative 
methods  of  providing  for  the  sustained  logis- 
tic and  operational  support  of  naval  units 
on  forward  deployment,  the  advantages  of 
shore-related  faculties  wlU  become  a  major 
foreign  policy  consideration.  In  any  case,  the 
Soviet  Union  may  weU  treat  the  wUllng  avaU- 
ablllty  of  a  convenient  airfield  or  sheltered 
berth  as  a  short-term  bonus  which  should  not 
be  spumed. 

Soviet  naval  intentions.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Intention  Is  to  counter  the  West's  seaborne 
deterrent  at  two  levels.  At  the  tactical  level, 
she  needs  to  malntfl4"  forces  within  weapon 
range  of  Western  strike  \init8,  capable  of  kill- 
ing on  command.  The  requirement  Is  vast 
America  has  sixteen  strike  carriers,  and  two 
new  units  (nuclear  powered)  are  In  band. 
There  are  forty-<Mie  US  Polaria  submarines, 
which  can  strike  at  Western  Russia  from  vast 
areas  of  ocean  and  370*  of  arc:  Britain  has 
four  more.  Thirty-one  of  the  US  boats  are  to 
be  fitted  with  Poseidon.  In  both  cases  the 
initiative  for  deployment  Ues  with  the  US 
Navy,  and  the  transit  Ume  with  the  Russians. 
At  the  politico-strategic  level  she  needs  to 
chaUenge  the  US  Navy's  right  to  the  unhin- 
dered use  of  the  sea,  and  to  try  to  cause  it  to 
withdraw  from  areas  of  particular  strategic 
threat  to  Russia,  such  as  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. This  Is  done  by  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvre, by  seeking  the  support  of  countries 
bordering  the  area,  and  by  projecting  a  Soviet 
naval  presence  Into  these  waters.  Their  ships 
adopt  an  attitude  of  maritime  truculence, 
both  to  emphasise  their  superior  right  to  be 
there,  and  to  distract  attention  from  the  ex- 
posed nature  of  these  deployments. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Navy  has  been 
drawn  forward  In  strategic  defence,  and  that 
It  was  forced  to  deploy  before  it  was  ready  to 
sustain  such  operations  Is  Important  in  as- 
sessing how  the  Soviet  Union  may  try  to  ex- 
ploit the  presence  of  naval  units.  AU  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
threat  of  seaborne  strategic  strike,  Soviet 
leaders  would  have  been  unwilling  to  divert 
resources  to  naval  construction  beyond  those 
necessary  for  traditional  maritime  defence. 
The  Soviet  Union  wished  to  lue  the  sea  for 
her  various  purposes,  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  she  needed  to  deploy  conventional  naval 
force  at  sea.  Within  the  prevailing  balance  of 
military  capabilities,  this  did  not  appear  to  be 
either  a  useful  or  a  cost-effective  instrument 
of  policy,  by  comparison  with  the  political 
and  socioeconomic  alternatives  available  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  now.  the  scale  of 
naval  construction  is  no  more  than  adequate 
<lf  that)  to  meet  her  essential  reqiilrements. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  Soviet  drive  to 
build  up  a  powerful  fleet,  equivalent  to  the 
drive  which  underlay  Japanese  expansion  in 
the  Pacific,  or  Hitler's  military  policy  in 
E\irope.  While  the  Soviet  Union  accords  the 
highest  priority  to  deploying  an  effective 
counter  to  the  West's  strategic  strike  capa- 
bility, the  degree  of  Soviet  commitment  to 
exploiting  the  presence  of  her  naval  forces  in 
distant  areas  is  limited. 

The  task  of  speculating  how  these  naval 
forces  might  be  used  is  left  to  the  reader. 
In  doing  so,  he  Is  urged  to  approach  It  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  Russian  planner  who  Is 
primarily  concerned  to  further  Soviet  Inter- 
ests rather  than  inconvenience  the  West:  to 
pay  due  regard  to  the  wider  aspects  of  Soviet 
policy,  including  Internal  economic  and  so- 
cial problems,  continuing  unrest  In  the 
satellites,  the  enmity  of  China,  and  the  need 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  Com- 
munist social  and  economic  system  is  more 
efficient  than  the  West;  and  to  allow  In  his 
calculations  for  Western  maritime  predom- 
inance and  the  type  of  Western  reaction 
which  the  Soviets  would  have  to  assume.  In 
particular,  he  must  get  down  to  the  details 
of  comparative  capabilities  and  to  the  factors 
of  time  and  distance,  varying  transit  speeds, 
weapon  loads,  logistic  support  and  opera- 
tional availability.  The  broad  brush  approach 
can  only  lead  to  error,  and  thence  unneces- 
sary alarm. 

The  impact  of  Western  policy.  Nothing 
which  has  been  said  Is  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  Soviet  Navy,  If  allowed  to  develop 
uncountered,  would  present  anything  but  a 
very  real  threat  to  Western  interests.  In 
absolute  terms  It  is  a  powerful  force  and  its 
submarine  fleet  in  particular  is  of  major  and 
increasing  significance.  Nor  can  one  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Navy's  shift  to  for- 
ward deplo3rment  has  brought  disadvantages 
to  the  West,  Introducing  another  factor  Into 
our  foreign  policy  calculations,  complicating 
the  operation  of  our  naval  units  and  bring- 
ing propaganda  dividends  to  Russia.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  a  fact  that  Soviet  naval 
policy  has  been  conceived  in  response  to  the 
greatly  superior  maritime  capability  of  the 
West.  For  that  reason,  the  employment  of 
Soviet  naval  units  will  always  be  conditioned, 
and  often  be  dictated,  by  the  prevailing  mari- 
time policy  of  the  West,  by  the  way  In  which 
we  deploy  and  operate  our  forces,  and  by  the 
apparent  degree  of  our  commitment  in  dif- 
ferent situations. 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  West  wlU 
fall  to  provide  adequate  resources  to  con- 
tain this  potential  naval  threat.  More  serious 
Is  the  danger  that  extravagant  reactions  de- 
signed to  publicise  the  Soviet  threat,  will 
obscure  the  certainty  of  our  commitment  and 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  maritime  ad- 
venturism. The  present  ambiguous  situation, 
where  people  talk  of  the  sea  as  'belonging  to 
no  one  and  to  everyone'  can  only  wcrk  to 
Soviet  advantage,  and  we  should  clarify  the 
distinctive  nature  of  our  interest  in  the  sea. 
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establish  the  primacy  of  this  interest  beyond 
doubt,  and  our  determination  to  use  our 
maritime  8Ui>eriortty  should  need  arise. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  will 
seek  to  exploit  her  naval  forces  to  extend  her 
political  influence,  will  largely  depend  upon 
her  estimation  of  the  speed  and  certainty  of 
Western  response.  Although  the  Soviets  hope 
to  conceal  the  fact  through  the  skillful  use 
of  propaganda,  past  performance  and  present 
capabilities  conflrm  that  Russia's  flexibility 
of  action  and  degree  of  commitment  are  both 
severely  limited  by  an  over-riding  concern 
for  her  primary  national  objectives.  Maritime 
confrontation  in  all  its  aspects  of  contesting 
possession,  posing  a  permanent  counter,  the 
denial  and  defence  of  sea  areas.  Is  the  prior- 
ity reqviirement:  to  this  all  other  naval  usage 
must  be  subordinate.  But  even  here,  the 
vigour  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  response  will  be 
tempered  by  an  awareness  that  the  primary 
national  objective  Is  to  avoid  war,  and  the 
naval  task  mxist  always  support,  and  never 
prejudice  the  attainment  of  this  aim.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  therefore  try  to  avoid  con- 
frontation whenever  the  West  shows  Its  de- 
termination to  use  military  force  to  resolve 
an  ambiguous  situation.  The  Soviet  Navy's 
forward  deployment  cannot  be  ignored.  But 
Its  wider  influence  will  be  directly  related  to 
the  extent  the  West  allows  It  to  Inhibit  our 
traditional  freedom  of  action  at  sea. 

CXtMPAaATTVX     WASSHIP    BX7nj)ING     FXOGRAMJCS8 

While  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  mak- 
ing generalised  comparisons  between  the 
relative  sizes  and  streiigths  of  different  navies 
cannot  be  over-emphasised,  it  is  useful  to 
compare  the  output  of  Soviet  warship  build- 
ing programmes  with  contemporary  new  con- 
struction by  her  probable  opjxjnents.  For 
comparative  purposes,  new  deliveries  are  of 
much  greater  significance  than  total 
strengths,  since  they  represent  a  relatively 
current  allocation  of  national  resources  and 
hence  reflect  vmderlylng  policy  Furthermore 
Western  shipbuilding  programmes  will  have 
been  a  major  factor  In  the  formulation  of 
Soviet  naval  policy. 

Tabulated  below  are  the  new  deliveries  to 
the  Soviet  and  to  Western  navies  during  the 
twelve  years  1958-69."  This  period  has  been 
selected  as  being  a  useful  span,  which  also 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  Final 
Delivery  Period  of  the  Soviet's  Twenty  Year 
Progranune  to  rebuild  their  fleet  after  the 
war.  Since  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
world-wide  naval  capability,  the  compari- 
son has  been  limited  to  ships  of  over  1,000 
tons  and  to  ocean-going  submarines,  and  only 
includes  new  construction,  except  for  major 
conversions  which  significantly  alter  a  ship's 
capability  and  represents  a  sizeable  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  On  the  Conununlst  side 
of  the  account,  all  Warsaw  Pact  navies  have 
been  included,  but  In  fact  they  have  re- 
ceived no  nev)  ships  within  the  categories 
concerned.  On  the  Capitalist  side  have  been 
included  the  NATO  navies  in  the  West  (in- 
cluding France) ,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Jaoan  in  the  Psciflc.  Communist  China 
has  not  been  Included,  since  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  count  on  her  as  an  ally,  and  in  very 
broad  terms  her  navy  has  been  cancelled  out 
against  South  Korea  and  Nationalist  China, 
who  are  both  excluded  from  the  Western , 
account. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  tabulation 
provides  for  the  comparison  of  resources  al- 
located to  shipbuilding,  and  the  deliveries  of 
very  broad  categories  of  ship;  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  comparison  of  naval  strengths, 
since  in  war,  like  would  not  be  pitted  against 
like. 

Any  such  grouping  must  be  extremely 
arbitrary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  sur- 
face ships,  but  in  both  the  Soviet  and  West- 
em  surface  fleets  there  is  a  spectrum  of  types 
from  the  smaller  to  the  more  powerful  units. 
The  principle  has  therefore  been  adopted 
of  grouping  together  those  types  which  ap- 
pear In  the  same  relative  position  within  the 
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19U    19»    19C0    1961    1962    1963    1964    1965    1966    1967    1966    1969        Total 


G.  SubmariiMi: 

SavivtnuclMr 5  6  5 

Wuttrn  nuclMr 2  3  4 

SoviMdi«Ml 15  15  15 

WMarn  oc«m-«o«M  diCMl 3  4  6 
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AU  Western  dleael  submarines  are  torpedo 
armed.  Soviet  dlesel  units  Include  ballistic 
and  cnilse  missile  armed  boats. 

H.    COMMXITT 

Soviet  siirface  ship  construction  has  lagged 
far  behind  the  warship  deliveries  of  their 
potential  opponents,  both  In  numbers  and 
In  capability:  the  Soviet  scale  of  destroyer- 
size  new-construction  has  been  almost 
derisory.  This  table  does  not  suggest  the  type 
of  warship  building  programme  required  to 
challenge  the  West's  world-wide,  general- 
purpose  maritime  capability.  Although  deliv- 
eries of  ma]or  siirface  units  can  be  expected 
to  increase  substantially  after  1970,  this  will 
only  serve  to  check  the  present  deteriorating 
balance. 

The  comparative  submarine  figures  con- 
firm wh*t  has  been  frequently  stressed  by 
Soviet  military  leaders,  namely,  that  their 
submarine  force  is  their  primary  weapon 
against  the  maritime  thrvat  from  the  West. 
It  is  however  of  interest  to  note  ttaat  until 
the  end  of  1967,  the  annual  building  rate  of 
nuclear  submarines  was  higher  in  the  USA 
than  in  Russia.  Since  then,  the  Soviet  rate 
has  risen  to  about  fifteen  nuclear  and  twenty 
diesel  submarines  a  year. 

FOOTNOTV8 

'Details  of  the  postwar  building  pro- 
grammes are  summarised  In  the  paper  on 
'Soviet  Naval  Procurecnent'. 

'  Krtunaya  Zvezda,  11  February  1068. 

*On  Pokln's  death  In  January  1964.  Kasa- 
tanov  became  Deputy  C.-ln-C.  of  the  Soviet 
Navy. 

•  Nete  York  Herald  Trilmne.  1  April  1963. 
»VU  is  taken  to  Imply  communications 

with  submerged  submarines. 

•  Preliminary  deployments  by  naval  hydro- 
graphic  units  would  have  taken  place  prior 
to  this,  i.e..  before  the  British  decision  to 
withdraw  from  East  of  Suez. 

'  A  design  feature' of  the  new  classes  which 
began  delivery  in  1961-62.  is  their  apparent 
capacity  to  remain  fully  combat  operational 
In  nuclear  faUout. 

•  Pravda.  11  February  1968. 

•The  paiier  'Soviet  Naval  Procurement' 
provides  details  of  such  programme. 

'•  See  pp.  47-«0. 

"The  Soviet  Navy  was  not  only  ejected 
from  Valona,  but  fcarfelted  four  submarines 
In  the  process. 

"  Western  figures  have  tieen  derived  from 
Jane's.  Soviet  figures  are  taken  from  the 
shipbuilding  analysis  underlying  the  paper 
on  naval  procurement:  the  figures  at  A  derive 
from  dividing  current  OOB  by  the  number  of 
years  since  delivery  started. 

PoLmCAL  ArpLicA'TioNs  or  LtKrrco  Naval 

FOBCZ 

(By  James  Cable) 
On  6  May  1937,  as  General  Mola's  troops 
Inched  their  way  towards  Bilbao,  two  ancient 
Spanish  merchant  ships  crept  out  of  the 
harbour  and  headed  for  the  open  sea.  On 
board  were  3,500  Republican  refugees,  mostly 
children,  hoping  to  find  refuge  in  Prance 
from  the  wrath  to  oome.  Their  voyage  had 
scarcely  begun  before  It  was  checked  by  i 
peremptory  summons  to  heave  to  from  the 
Nationalist  cruiser  Almirante  Cervera  Fortu- 
nately for  the  children  she  was  not  the  only 
warship  patrolling  off  Bilbao  that  day.  As 
the  startled  passengers  watched,  HMS  Royal 
Oak  interposed  her  massive  bulk  between 
their  Bblps  and  Almirante  Ceroera.  The  lat- 
ter flashed  an  Indignant  signal: 


'I  got  orders  from  my  Oovernment  to  stop 
any  Spanish  ship  leaving  Bilbao.  I  protest 
If  you  stop  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  rights.' 

Royal  Oak  replied :  'I  have  orders  from  my 
Government   to   protect   them  on  the   high 


A  battleship  was  a  battleship  In  those 
days,  and  after  a  few  more  signals  had  splut- 
tered to  and  fro,  Almirante  Cervera  sheered 
off  and  the  children  continued  on  their  way. 
,  That  was  a  long  time  ago.  and  the  reader 
may  wonder  what  this  story  has  to  do  with 
the  political  application  of  limited  naval 
force  by  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  several 
answers  to  that  question.  First  of  all,  the 
Importance  of  Soviet  naval  activity  in  1937 
was  the  ImpKirtance  of  what  the  dog  did  In 
the  night:  nothing.  By  that  date  84  Soviet 
ships  carrying  arms  to  the  Republicans  had 
been  stopped  by  the  Nationalists.  Some  of 
them  had  even  been  sunk.  As  Admiral  Kuz- 
netsov  later  explained:  'We  lacked  the  nec- 
essary warships  and  logistic  support  ships. 
At  that  time  it  became  p«urtlcularly  apparent 
bow  important  the  sea  is  for  us  and  how  we 
need  a  strong  navy.'  > 

The  second  answer  is  that  Royal  Oak's  in- 
tervention was  a  classical  case  of  the  politi- 
cal application  of  limited  naval  foroe.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired,  there  were  no  threats,  no 
ultimatums:  jvist  a  better  ship  at  the  spot 
where  one  was  needed.  But  Royal  Oak  had 
to  be  there.  The  strength  of  Britain  and 
her  prestige,  such  as  It  was  in  those  days, 
were  of  no  avail  whatever  if  no  British  war- 
ship happened  to  be  on  the  scene.  Nearly 
150  air  attacks  were  made  on  British  ships 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  British 
protests  were  Just  as  ineffective  as  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  third  answer  Is  that  Royal  Oak  was 
never  built  for  rescuing  Sf>anlsh  children. 
The  politicians  and  the  naval  officers  who 
attended  her  launching  in  1914  would  have 
ridiculed  the  mere  suggestion  that  this  was 
a  battleship's  role.  Royal  Oak  was  meant  to 
fight  the  German  battle  fleet.  But  from  1936 
to  1938  she  happened  to  be  available,  and 
her  existence  was  more  Important  for  these 
unexpected  peacetime  tasks  than  it  had  been 
in  1916,  when  her  presence  at  the  Incon- 
clusive battle  of  Jutland  probably  made  not 
the  slightest  difference  either  way. 

So  here  we  have  the  flrst  argument:  In 
time  of  peace  a  superior  warship  on  the  spot 
can  achieve  results  not  obtainable  in  other 
ways  and  without  regard  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  ship  was  built.  What  counts  is 
the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  not  the 
original  motives  of  its  builders.  To  be  pre- 
cise, what  counts  Is  the  existence  of  ocean- 
going surface  warships,  because  submarines 
are  not  much  use  in  peacetime,  when  the 
object  is  to  threaten  force  rather  than  use 
it  and.  If  you  have  to  employ  violence,  to  do 
so  at  a  level  which  will  not  provoke  war. 
Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  300  surface 
warships  large  enough  to  sail  the  oceans, 
and  more  and  more  of  them  have  actually 
been  doing  this  iln  recent  years.  Yet — and 
here  we  move  from  the  first  argument  to  the 
flrst  objection — it  is  suggested  that  she  has 
no  surplus  capacity  for  peacetime  use.  These 
ships  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  Instant  readiness  for  their  tasks  at 
the  outset  of  general  nuclear  war. 

This  is  hard  to  swallow — and  not  only  be- 
cause some  of  the  ships  (the  11  cruisers,  for 
instance)  would  be  of  rather  limited  value 
at  the  outset  of  a  nuclear  war.  There  Is  an 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


even  simpler  argument.  From  1967  onwards 
there  have  always  been  Soviet  surface  war- 
ships In  the  Mediterranean.  In  November 
1968  there  were  as  many  as  18 — fighting  shli>8, 
that  is,  not  tankers  or  landing  craft.  At  the 
same  time  three  more  ocean-going  warships 
were  making  a  leisurely  cruise  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Twenty-one  major  warahipa,  therefore,  bad 
been  diverted  from  the  four  main  Soviet 
fieets  to  other  purposes.  Now,  some  objectors 
call  this  forward  deployment,  and  argue  that 
the  ships  In  the  Mediterranean  had  a  war- 
time role;  to  sink  American  carriers  and 
Polaris  submarines  before  these  could  launch 
a  nuclear  strike.  No  doubt  they  would  at- 
tempt this  if  war  did  break  out,  but  is  this 
Soviet  role  either  Important  or  possible?  It  Is, 
after  all,  uncertain  whether  the  carriers  of 
the  US  Sixth  Fleet  still  play  a  part  In  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent.  If  they  do,  it  is 
a  very  minor  one.  Even  the  three  Polaris  sub- 
marines usually  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
only  a  tenth  of  the  force  always  at  sea.  The 
most  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  squadron 
could  hope  to  achieve  would  be  minor 
damage-limitation. 

But  most  people  believe  they  could  not 
even  do  this;  that  missiles  and  bombers 
would  be  away  before  Soviet  surface  ships 
could  do  any  damage,  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  Soviet  surface  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean would  make  no  significant  differ- 
ence to  the  nuclear  devastation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  have  to  be  limited,  if  at 
all.  by  the  efforts  of  the  modem  Soviet  sub- 
marines now  being  deployed. 

Of  course,  a  Soviet  Admiral  might  be  more 
optimistic.  But.  If  this  is  bis  constant,  bis 
priority,  his  indispensable  task,  why  doee  the 
number  of  fighting  surface  ships  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fluctuate  so  much?  Once  as  low 
as  four,  onoe  as  high  as  eighteen,  usually 
eight  to  twelve.  Why  do  shlpe  spend  so  much 
time  in  Arab  portaf  Why  are  there  not  always 
a  couple  of  ships  with  surface-to-surface 
missiles  to  mark  the  American  carriers?  I 
flud  It  hard  to  believe  that,  out  of  our  pre- 
vious figure  o*  twenty-one.  at  least  ten  could 
not  be  spared.  Then  there  is  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet,  with  a  strength  estimated  by  the 
Americans  at  'about  seven  cruisers,  at  least 
50  destroyers,  frigates  and  escorts,  plus  two 
helicopter  carriers  (70  ships  total)'.'  What 
are  all  these  ships  going  to  do  at  the  outset 
of  a  general  nuclear  war?  Even  the  Soviet 
Government  cannot  be  expecting  the  Sixth 
Fleet  to  come  through  the  Boephorous  or  the 
Turks  to  invade  the  Crimea. 

Therefore,  even  If  most  of  the  Soviet  sur- 
face warships  are  earmarked  for  instant 
availability  in  war.  I  cannot  believe  that 
all  of  them  are.  At  the  very  least,  this  seems 
to  me  too  rash  an  assumption  for  any  West- 
ern planner  to  make.  It  Is,  after  all,  the 
grtronger  navy  that  needs  to  hoard  its  ships 
for  victory.  The  weaker  navy  Is  going  to  be 
beaten  in  any  case  and  can  afford  a  gamble, 
as  the  Germans  did  when  they  sacrlflced 
much  of  their  navy  to  conquer  Norway. 

And  that  was  in  wartime.  In  peace  govern- 
ments who  employ  limited  naval  force  sel- 
dom expect  this  to  lead  to  serious  flghtlng. 
They  can  afford  greater  risks. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  question  the  resources 
of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the  lack  of  aircraft- 
carriers  and  of  overseas  bases  are  more 
serious  weaknesses  than  any  shortage  of 
numbers.  The  two  highest  categories  of 
peacetime  naval  operations — the  opposed 
amphibious  and  the  superior  fleet — are  be- 
yond their  capacity  in  most  circumstances. 
And  however  much  they  develop  their  fleet 
train,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
a  permanent  naval  presence  in  distant  seas 
unless  they  pay  the  sometimes  heavy  po- 
litical price  of  establishing  overseas  bases. 
But  these  are  weaknesses  less  relevant  to 
the  area  we  are  now  discussing.  And  for 
lesser  operations  involving  only  an  Imposing 
show  of  strength,  the  Soviet  Navy  does  not 
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seem  to  be  so  badly  placed  as  is  sometimes 
suggested.  Last  year,  for  Instance,  a  Soviet 
naval  force  of  29  ships,  including  one 
Sverdlov  cruiser,  two  Kreataa,  two  Kaahina, 
two  Kotlina  and  two  Rigas,  passed  the  Ork- 
neys on  their  way  to  Atlantic  exercises  to 
the  west  of  Ireland. 

But  if  the  Russians  could  spare  the  ships, 
what  can  warships  do  in  peacetime  anyway? 
Is  not  the  whole  concept  of  gunboat  diplom- 
acy something  that  went  out  with  Queen 
Victoria?  As  a  matter  of  cold,  historical  fact, 
It  did  not. 

The  use  or  threat  of  limited  naval  force, 
otherwise  than  as  an  act  of  war,  in  order 
to  secure  advantage,  or  to  avert  loss,  either 
in  the  furtherance  of  an  international  dis- 
pute or  else  against  foreign  nationals  within 
the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  their  own 
state,  has  occurred  in  every  one  of  the  last 
60  years  with  the  single  exception  of  1944, 
when  almost  the  whole  world  was  at  war.' 
It  has  been  \ised  by  twenty-four  countries 
against  53  separate  states,  some  of  whom 
did  not  even  have  a  coastline.  From  I960  to 
1969  there  were  at  least  two  and  usually 
more  instances  every  year. 

There  Is  an  Inflnite  variety  of  applications, 
from  the  single-ship  operation  in  which  In- 
dividual warships  threaten  or  use  force  In 
circumstances  where  no  resistance  is  ex- 
pected, through  the  Royal  Oak  type  of  su- 
perior ship  operation,  the  simple  fleet — 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Belra  patrol,  no 
serious  opposition  is  likely — the  simple  am- 
phibious (CentauT'i  intervention  of  1964  in 
Tanganyika)  to  the  rare  and  difficult  cases  of 
a  superior  fleet  over-awing  another  or  an 
amphibious  task  force  carrying  out  an  op- 
posed landing.  Nineteen  sixty -three,  for  in- 
stance, provided  several  minor  exan:iples. 
Brazil  deployed  eight  warships  to  persuade 
France  to  withdraw  the  destroyer  Tartu  from 
the  lobster  flshing  grounds  60  miles  off  the 
Brazilian  coast — a  superior  ship  operation. 
The  USS  Boxer  anchored  off  Santo  Domingo 
ready  to  rescue  Vice-President  Johnson  in 
case  of  trouble  during  his  visit  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  The  same  carrier  with  a 
task  force  and  3,000  marines  stood  by  ready 
for  an  opposed  amphibious  landing,  which 
proved  unnecessary,  in  Haiti.  Two  Cuban 
warships  put  a  landing  party  ashore  on  a 
British  Island  In  the  Bsibamas  and  seized 
nineteen  Cuban  refugees  and  two  flshing 
boats.  It  goes  on  all  the  tlfne. 

Gunboat  diplomacy,  no  less  than  other 
varieties,  fails  more  often  than  It  succeeds.  It 
is  only  suited  to  s  small  minority  of  Inter- 
national disputes.  Some  of  its  uses — to  con- 
vey a  message,  for  instance,  or  to  relieve 
injured  feelings — may  seem  rather  firtlle.  But 
very  occasionally  It  Is  a  precision  tool  that 
achieves  Its  end  more  economically  than  any- 
thing else.  The  North  Korean  seizure  of 
Pueblo,  for  Instance,  was  an  entirely  success- 
ful and  definitive  use  of  limited  naval  force 
against  a  super-power.  American  Intervention 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  was  a  good  deal 
more  exp>en3lve,  but  it  did  in  the  end  achieve 
what  President  Johnson  wanted. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  new  factor  In  the 
modem  world:  the  general  fear  of  nuclear 
war.  Once  upon  a  time  Britain  almost  went 
to  war  with  France  because  a  French  cruiser 
had  turned  Its  guns  towards  a  British  cruiser.' 
Nowadays  nations  either  answer  minor  vio- 
lence In  kind  or  else  put  up  with  it.  Not  a 
single  war  has  been  declared  since  1945,  but 
limited  force  has  flourished  as  never  before. 
It  may  not  often  achieve  its  purpose,  but  it 
Is  used  and  it  is  likely  to  go  on  being  used — 
mostly,  perhaps,  on  land,  but  also  sometimes 
at  sea. 

But,  even  If  other  countries  can  play  this 
game — and  there  are  many  more  now  than 
there  used  to  be— can  the  Soviet  Union?  Will 
not  anything  done  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  re- 
garded as  an  anti-Western  move  and  coun- 
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tered  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Allies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent?  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  this  will  be  true.  The  West 
has  the  advantage  at  sea  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  on  land.  When  twelve  Russian 
armoured  divisions  entered  Hungary  in  1956 
the  United  States  could  be  as  shocked  as 
they  liked.  The  whole  of  NATO  didn't  have 
half  that  nximber  of  tanks.  It  was  a  case  of 
rockets  or  nothing,  and,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
had  doubtless  calculated,  it  was  nothing. 
But  something  else  was  going  on  In  that  same 
dying  autumn  of  1956.  A  10-knot  convoy  was 
heading  towards  Port  Said.  The  Russians 
were  furious.  They  said  'we  are  filled  with 
determination  to  crush  the  aggressors'.*  But 
once  again  it  was  rockets  or  nothing  and 
even  the  threat  of  rockets  cut  no  ice.  That 
was  one  thing  the  United  States  were  not 
g^lng  to  stand  for. 

But,  suppose  there  had  been  a  Soviet 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  then  and 
that.  Instead  of  a  little  half-hearted  harass- 
ment from  the  Sixth  Fleet,  the  Anglo-French 
convoy  had  found  half  a  dozen  Soviet 
cruisers  between  them  and  Port  Said,  daring 
the  convoy  to  shoot  its  way  through.  Would 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  have  given  the  order?  De- 
fying a  Soviet  threat  to  bombard  London  is 
one  thing:  attacking  Soviet  warships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  against  you  Is  quite 
another. 

This  Is  not  an  entirely  fantastic  suggestion. 
In  January  1968,  after  Mr.  Rusk  had  de- 
scribed the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  as  'in  the 
category  of  actions  that  are  to  be  construed 
as  acts  of  war'  ^  and  an  American  task  force 
bad  assembled  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Navy  sent  sixteen  ships  between  the  Ameri- 
cana and  the  coast  of  North  Korea.  These 
ships  could  not  have  prevented  the  bombing 
of  North  Korea,  they  could  not  even  have 
defended  themselves — only  half  were  fighting 
ships — against  three  American  carriers,  three 
cruisers,  twenty-six  destroyers.  But  their 
presence  conveyed  a  message:  the  Soviet 
Union  was  concerned  and  was  ready  to  run 
some  risk  to  make  that  concern  quite  clear. 
The  American  task  force  dispersed  without 
doing  anything. 

That  is  one  possible  use  of  Soviet  war- 
ships— to  put  a  half-hearted  Western  power 
in  a  position  where  the  West  must  shoot 
flrst  or  else  back  down.  Another  is  to  Inter- 
vene in  a  dispute  which  does  not  particu- 
larly concern  the  West.  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  United  States  can  be  expected  to  oppose 
everything  the  Soviet  Union  does.  Soviet 
arms  were  supplied  to  Nigeria  (which  was 
also  visited  by  Soviet  warships)  for  years 
without  persuading  the  United  States  to  help 
Biafra.  And.  in  the  1970s,  with  the  United 
States  In  a  withdrawing  mood,  there  will 
probably  be  a  number  of  coxmtrles  outside 
the  American  sphere  of  influence  where 
Soviet  warships  could  help  one  brand  of 
Communists  against  another  without  the 
American  Navy  interfering.  Of  course,  the 
United  States  would  make  a  propaganda 
fuss.  Just  as  they  did  over  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  did  over  the  Dominican 
Republic.  But,  within  reason,  each  super- 
power allows  the  other  to  discipline  its  own 
clients. 

Nevertheless,  and  here  I  come  to  the  last 
of  my  four  objections,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  land  animal  and  has  only  used  limited 
force  in  peacetime  across  its  land  borders. 
Even  the  naval  battles  of  1939  against  the 
Chinese  and  of  1937  against  the  Ji4>anese 
were  fought  in  rivers.  Or,  to  put  this  another 
way.  Soviet  use  of  force  has  always  been 
Intended  to  defend  their  frontiers  or  their 
adjacent  zones  of  Influence.  Their  operations 
overseas  have  employed  diplomacy,  propa- 
ganda, logistic  support,  subversion,  but 
never — except  in  Cuba — ^tbe  Soviet  Armed 
Fences.  Even  If  they  now  have  a  navy,  why 
should  they  use  it  Instead  of  continuing  to 


rely  on  the  well-tried  and  often  successful 
methods  of  the  past? 

One  reason  might  be  that  a  fundamental 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  international 
posture  of  the  Soviet  Union.  She  Is  no  longer 
a  revolutionary  power  with  nothing  to  lose, 
and  much  to  gain,  by  helping  other  people  to 
upset  apple-carts  which  all  belonged  to 
someone  else.  For  most  of  the  two  decades 
after  the  Second  World  War  the  Soviet  Union 
swam  with  an  advancing  tide  that  was  stead- 
ily demolishing  the  sand-castles  of  privilege, 
of  feudaliem,  of  alien  capitalism  and  of 
European  imperialism.  In  Eastern  Europe,  In 
China,  in  the  Middle  East,  In  south-east  Aata 
and  in  Africa  the  old  order  was  already  under 
attack  and  only  limited  Soviet  assistance  was 
needed  to  complete  its  destruction. 

National  liberation,  whether  from  native 
oligarchies  or  from  foreign  domination,  was 
an  objective  which  was  widely,  sincerely  ana 
independently  pursued.  It  suited  both  the 
Interests  and  the  Ideology  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and,  as  long  as  the  struggle  continued. 
Involved  no  niajor  conflict  of  purpose  be- 
tween Soviet  state  Interests  and  those  of  the 
subject  peoples.  It  didn't  even  matter  what 
their  ideology  or  their  objectives  were:  the 
proletariat  must  support  bourgeois  libera- 
tion  movements   In   colonial   coiintrles.* 

But  that  was  said  in  1957  and  this  phase 
has  largely  oome  to  an  end.  What  Is  more, 
in  the  otherwise  advantageous  process  of  ex- 
pelling or  eroding  hostile  Influences,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  acquired  responalMUties 
and  commitments  of  Its  own.  These  may  be 
different  in  conception,  even  in  their  objec- 
tive nature,  from  the  relationships  they  re- 
placed, but  they  confront  the  Soviet  Union 
with  problems  that  were  familiar  to  the 
former  Great  Powers  and  that  still  perplex 
the  United  States.  It  is  In  Eastern  Europe 
that  the  liabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union's  new 
posture  are  most  obvious,  because  it  is  there 
that  time  has  completed  the  transformation 
of  revolutionary  Russia  into  the  Jealous 
gruardlan  of  the  atatru  quo  and  the  anzloua 
upholder  of  painfully  acquired  influence  and 
authority. 

Outside  Europe  the  process  is  leas  ad- 
vanced; but  countries  already  exist  where 
radical  change,  instead  of  helping  the  Soviet 
Government,  could  be  acutely  embarraaalng 
to  them.  "Hiey  may  not  derive  much  beneflt 
from  their  links  with  Algeria,  Syria  and 
Egypt,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  theae  are 
Soviet  clients  and  the  overthrow  of  those 
governments,  even  by  their  own  people, 
could  be  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moreover — and  here  I  am  treading  on 
more  speculative  ground — there  is  some  evi- 
dence of  resentment  in  Russia  itself  at  the 
excessive  independence  of  the  overseas  recip- 
ients of  Soviet  aid;  aid  that  has  meant 
sacrlfloes  by  Soviet  consumers.  There  may  be 
a  growing  feeling  that  he  who  pays  the  piper 
should  also  call  the  tune.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  for  Instance,  that,  purely  in  terms  oC 
Kremlin  politics,  the  present  leadership 
oould  not  afford  to  let  President  Nasser  (a 
Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union)  be  overthrown. 
And  if  there  is  a  danger  of  this,  then,  as 
seen  from  Moscow,  the  reason  is  that  Soviet 
advice  has  been  disregarded  and  Soviet  aid 
misused. 

Both  for  international  and  domestic  rea- 
sons, therefore,  the  Soviet  Government  may 
now  need  to  exert  a  more  positive  influence 
on  client  governments  beyond  the  seas.  But 
Communism,  as  this  is  understood  In 
Moscow,  no  longer  commands  the  same 
enthtislasm  and  obedience  as  It  \ued  to. 
There  are  newer  and  more  exciting  faiths, 
rival  and  more  charismatic  Popes.  Now  that 
she  is  on  the  defensive,  the  Soviet  Union  may 
find  that  a  revolutionary  Ideology  Is  not 
much  help  In  promoting  an  essentially  con- 
servative policy.  Having  inherited  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  Western  powers,  she  may 
also  have  to  consider  some  of  their  solutions. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  stake  beyond 
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the  sema.  She  has  a  nary  that  aalla  the  aeaa. 
She  U  no  longer  entirely  a  land  animal.  She 
no  longer  rupporta  all  revolutions,  and  many 
revtdutlonarlea  no  longer  have  much  respect 
for  Moscow.  I  do  not  beUeve,  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  safe  in  expecting  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  her  new  defensive  pasture,  always 
to  stick  to  the  patterns  of  behaviour  or  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  past. 

If  these  arguments  suggest  that  the  politi- 
cal use  of  Soviet  naval  force  Is  conceivable, 
how  might  this  be  applied  in  Burope  and  the 
Near  Bast?  Here  the  first  point  to  be  empha- 
sised is  that  limited  naval  force  is  a  very 
spedalised  instrument  of  policy  and  one  that 
Is  only  applicable  to  a  small  minority  of  dis- 
putes. Not  only  must  the  clrcumstanoes  be 
appropriate:  they  must  often  be  extraordi- 
nary. There  has  been  no  major  use  of  lim- 
ited naval  force  in  European  waters  for  30 
yean  and.  if  the  structure  of  European  states 
and  the  pattern  of  their  relationships  remain 
stable,  there  might  well  be  none  during  the 
rest  of  the  century.  But  nine  British  bat- 
talions In  Ulster  remind  mm  of  the  danger  of 
taking  stability  for  granted — in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Even  so.  Northern  Europe  seems 
an  improbable  area  for  Soviet  Intervention 
in  time  of  peace,  though  one  can  just 
Imagine  a  civil  war  in  Finland,  and  a  Soviet 
naval  blockade  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  arms 
and  volunteers  from  Sweden. 

But  the  Mediterranean  Is  more  likely.  Its 
Northern  shore,  politically  speaking.  Is  the 
soft  under-beUy  of  Europe,  unstable  and 
potentially  explosive,  "niere  are  Soviet  war- 
ships in  the  Mediterranean,  and  theee  have 
a  peacetime  role.  Soviet  admirals  usually  pre- 
fer to  Indulge  in  romantic  nonsense  about 
defeating  the  American  Navy  in  nuclear 
rocket  war.  but  they  sometimes  take  a  dif- 
ferent line  on  the  Medlterrahean.  As  early 
as  February  1M7,  for  instance,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Oorsbkov,  paid  tribute  to  the  crews  cf 
ships  sailing  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  whr 
are  fulfilling  the  responsible  task  of  safe- 
guarding the  state  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  region'.' 

The  Coramander-ln-Chlef  used  almost 
Identical  words  in  February  1068.  but  It  was 
left  to  his  First  Deputy.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Kasatonov.  to  spell  it  out  on  3  January  1M9: 
'Soviet  warships  entered  the  Mediterranean 
to  consolidate  international  peace  and  se- 
curity ...  in  conformity  with  the  interests 
of  the  Arab  States  who  are  victims  of  Israeli 
aggression'." 

Now  some  people  regard  this  as  all  bluff 
and  propaganda.  Why,  they  ask.  did  the 
Soviet  Navy  do  nothing  to  save  Egypt  in  the 
Six  Day  War?  This  is  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  limited  naval  force,  which  is  a 
peacetime  expedient,  not  an  instrument  of 
war.  Once  the  dust  of  hostilities  had  set- 
tled, however,  Soviet  ships  Intervened  in  a 
minor,  but  ^ipropriate  and  effective  way. 
Eight  ships.  Including  a  cruiser  and  two  de- 
stroyers— one  armed  with  missiles — moved 
Into  Port  Said,  and  on  10  July  Admiral  Molo- 
chov  announced:  'We  are  ready  to  cooperate 
with  Egyptian  armed  forces  to  r^el  any 
aggression'." 

Whether  or  not  the  Israelis  had  ever  in- 
tended to  cross  the  Canal,  they  did  not;  and 
the  Soviet  Union  recovered  some  of  the 
prestige  she  had  lost  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Arabs,  who  felt  that  the  Russians  had  at  last 
shown  some  belated  resolution  and  bad 
actually  run  a  small  risk  to  help  them." 
Soviet  ships  returned  to  Port  Said  for  the 
next  crisis  In  October  and,  until  November 
1968,  there  were  always  some  there.  In  Sep- 
tember 1B09  Tripoli  Radio  announced  that 
their  presence  had  prevented  British  inter- 
vention In  the  Libyan  coup  d'itat. 

No  such  intention  ever  existed,  of  course, 
but  there  were  some  Soviet  ships  In  the 
vleinlty  and  their  presence  was  noted  In 
London  as  well  as  in  Tripoli.  And  if  the 
Arabs  thought  Soviet  ships  made  a  difference. 
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then  these  ships  had  done  their  diplomatic 
Job.  They  had  also  helped  to  win  themselves 
a  base  at  Alexandria,  a  wricome  In  other 
Arab  ports  closed  to  British  and  American 
warships,  and  eager  headlines  In  the  Arab 
Press  for  every  ntove  they  made. 

Of  course,  all  this  Is  pretty  flimsy  stuff.  It 
does  not  prove  that  the  Soviet  Government 
have  decided  to  ImlUte  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  use  their  ships  to  suiqx>rt  Soviet 
poUcy  and  diplomacy  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  All  it  suggests  U  that,  both  in  words 
and  in  actions,  they  have  made  a  small 
beginning  which  they  Just  might  l>e  tempted 
to  continue  if  the  right  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves,  even  in  the  Levant  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
Is  an  area  now  so  dominated  by  the  Arab/ 
Israel  struggle,  with  behind  it  the  spectre  of 
superpower  confrontation,  that  one  can 
scarcely  imagine  any  intervention  unrelated 
to,  and  not  excluded  by.  these  over-riding 
Issues.  Yet  the  1960b  saw  Western  navies 
Intervening  in  the  Arab  world  without  refer- 
ence to  Israel  and  without  provoking  any 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
French  and  Algeria  In  1960;  the  British  and 
Kuwait  in  1961;  the  French  and  Tunisia  In 
the  same  year;  the  British  and  Aden  In  1967. 
Might  not  local  upheavals  or  Inter-Arab  dis- 
putes afford  the  Soviet  Union  opportunities — 
or  confront  her  with  problems — during  the 
1970a  In  Algeria,  In  Egypt,  or  In  Syria  which 
would  have  nothing  to  do  witii  Israel  and 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  provoke  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States? 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  even  the  Arab/ 
Israel  War  of  1967  prompted  two  naval  Inter- 
ventions: the  major,  though  abortive  Anglo- 
American  plan  to  secure  passage  through  the 
Straits  of  Tlran;  and  the  minor,  but  success- 
ful Soviet  naval  intervention  at  Alexandria 
and  Port  Said. 

Finally,  and  at  the  extremities  of  our  area, 
there  are  various  thorny  problems  where  a 
Soviet  naval  Intervention  now  seems  unlikely 
but.  If  circumstances  were  to  alter,  might 
not  always  remain  so :  Aden  and  the  Southern 
end  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  Persian  Gulf,  and. 
If  the  attitude  on  this  Issue  of  Britain's 
allies  were  to  deteriorate  still  further, 
Gibraltar. 

There  Is  no  difficulty  In  devMng  scenarios 
for  the  political  application  of  limited  naval 
force  In  the  Mediterranean.  That  classic  sea 
has  provided  the  setting  for  so  many  peace- 
time encounters  already  that  one  need  only 
adapt  the  precedents.  But  scenarloa  prove 
nothing  and,  In  any  case,  the  use  of  limited 
naval  force  U  more  often  an  Improvised  re- 
sponse to  an  unforeseen  emergency  than  the 
result  of  advance  planning.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  need  to  assume  the  existence  of  sinister 
Intentions  or  reprehensible  motives.  Govern- 
ments with  warships  and  overseas  Interests 
do  use  the  former  to  defend  the  latter,  and 
are  seldom  at  a  loss  when  it  comes  to  Justify- 
ing their  actions.  That  Is  why  the  ImTxjrtant 
question — the  only  one  I  have  reaUy  attempt- 
ed to  answer — Is  purely  negative:  not.  What 
will  the  Soviet  Navy  do?  but.  Is  it  safe  to 
leave  the  Soviet  naval  "X"  out  of  Western 
equations?  Naturally  these  Western  equa- 
tions, unlike  mine,  are  usually  concerned 
with  war. 

Governments  build  navies  and  formulate 
strategies  for  war.  The  peacetime  existence 
and  presence  of  warships  Is  a  vuere  by-prod- 
uct, but  a  by-product  that  may  provide  an 
extra  option  for  the  govemnient  which  owns 
the  ships  and  an  extra  headache  for  the  gov- 
ernment which  does  not. 

The  Idea  of  this  potential  headache  Is 
often  resented  by  planners,  who  feel  that 
the  wartime  capacities  and  Intentions  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  create  quite  enough  proNems 
without  their  having  to  worry  about  the  en- 
tirely hyi>othetlcal,  even  fantastic  contingen- 
cies of  peaoetlDM.  But,  if  we  try  to  peer  into 
the  mists  of  the  1970e,  we  should  surely  be 
too  pessimistic  if  we  regarded  general  nuclear 
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war  as  our  most  likriy  i»robIem.  And  we 
should  certainly  be  too  optln.'stlc  if  we  ex- 
pected co-existence  to  be  entirely  peaceful. 

The  chances  are  that  something  will  hap- 
pen— disorder  or  dispute  within  or  among 
leaser  nations — that  offers  the  Soviet  Union 
the  opportunity  for  gain,  or  threatens  her 
with  loss  of  a  Soviet  interest.  Perhaps  this 
wUI  happen  in  a  country  that  does  not  border 
on  the  Soviet  Union  but  which  is  one  of  the 
five  out  of  every  six  that  are  accessible  by 
sea.  No  doubt  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Gorshkov 
was  grossly  exaggerating  when  he  said  that 
'the  Soviet  Union  is  obliged  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  and  at  any  point  of  the  globe 
to  secure  the  protection  of  the  int««st8  of 
our  state'.** 

But  the  existence  of  his  warships  might 
occasionally  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with 
an  extra  option,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
peacetime  employment  deserves  some  consid- 
eration by  thoee  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Western  navies. 

In  the  immediate  future,  moreover,  this 
option  seems  more  likely  to  arise  In  the 
Mediterranean  and — if  the  Sues  Canal  is 
opened — perhaps  also  in  the  Red  Sea,  than 
in  more  distant  regions.  The  Chinese, 
admittedly,  have  more  alarmist  Ideas.  Last 
year  they  declared  that  'the  gunboat  policy 
pursued  by  the  Soviet  revisionist  renegade 
clique  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tsar- 
ist Russia  .  .  .  Soviet  revisionism  is  step- 
ping up  the  construction  of  ocean-going 
naval  vessels,  carrying  out  far  ocean  activi- 
ties by  its  Navy  and  making  global  naval 
reoonnolterlng,  thus  threatening  the  security 
of  some  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American 
countries.'  " 

I  prefer  the  more  sober  language  of  an 
American  writer:  'the  aim  of  the  new  Soviet 
naval  development  In  the  Mediterranean  La 
not  vnurtlme  combat  with  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet,  but  the  furtherance  of  Soviet  policy 
objectives  at  a  much  lower  level  of  risk  and 
in  an  environment  considerably  less  drastic 
than  one  of  total  U£.-Sovlet  hostiUty.'* 

Or  perhaps  we  should  let  the  Russians  have 
the  last  word  and  accept  the  bland  assurance 
of  Rear  Admiral  Navoltsev,  that  'the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Navy  In  the  Mediterranean 
Is  a  most  Important  factor  for  stabilisation 
In  that  troubled  area  of  the  globe'." 
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'The  piartlculars  are  to  be  found  In  an 
interesting  scrap-book  entitled  'HMS  Royal 
Oak,  1936-1938  Commission:  Executive  Offi- 
cer's Log'  In  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
of  Greenwich.  Quoted  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Trustee. 

'  Quoted  in  Robert  Waring  Harrtck :  'Soviet 
Naval  Strategy'.  VS  Naval  IruHtute,  1968. 

'  See  'Soviet  Sea  Power' — Special  report  by 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
1969. 

'Wartime  applications  are  included  only 
when  the  victims  were  allies  or  neutrals. 

*  In  1893 — see  Grey  of  Fallodon :  "Twenty- 
Five  Tears',  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1936. 

*  Marshal  Bulganln  to  Sir  A.  Eden,  6  No- 
vember 1966.  See  Anthony  Eden:  'Full  Circle', 
Cassell,  1960. 

'Keeslng's  Contemporary  Archives. 
'Professor  E.  M.  Zhukov  In  International 
Life  No.  9,  September  1967. 

*  Kramaya  Zvezda,  11  February  1967. 
"Quoted  in  International  Herald  Tribune, 

A  January  1969. 

'^International  Herald  Tribune,  11  July 
1967. 

uprestdant  Elsenhower^  Justification  of 
the  1968  Intervention  In  the  Lebanon  (see 
Robert  Murphy:  'Diplomat  Among  Warriors'. 
N.T..  Doubleday.  1964) :  'Sentiment  had  de- 
veloped in  the  Middle  East  especially  In  Egypt, 
that  Amarioans  were  capable  only  of  words — 
that  ws  were  afraid  of  Soviet  reaction  If 
w«  attempted  military  action'.  This  accu- 
rately repreaented  ttit  Arab  view  ol  the  Soviet 
Union  in  June  1907. 
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"  Quoted  in  'Sea  Power  and  Soviot  Foreign 
PoUcy',  by  David  H.  Cox  in  VS  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings,  June  1969. 

"New  China  News  Agency  broadcast  in 
English  from  Peking,  14  June  1969. 

"  "The  Kretolln  Builds  a  Cold  War  Fleet' — 
article  by  George  Fielding  Eliot  In  Marine 
Corps  Gazette,  June  1969. 

"Article  in  Moscoto  News,  No.  20  of  1969. 

Sovtrr  Naval  FmocuaKMXNT 
(By  Michael  McGwire) 

Reviewing  the  contemporary  situation  In 
1928,  Ivan  Ludri,  then  C.-ln-C.  of  the  Red 
Fleet,  commented  that  the  development  of 
naval  forces  over  the  previous  ten  years  had 
inevitably  run  parallel  with  the  development 
of  Industry,  since  the  Navy  ".  .  .  more  than 
any  other  type  of  military  service,  depends 
on  the  degree  of  industrialisation  of  the 
country".' 

It  has  seemed  worthwhile  resurrecting  this 
forty-year-old  statement,  since  It  remains 
fundamental  to  understanding  the  process 
and  problems  of  naval  procurement.  Warship 
building  Is  essentially  an  assembly  Industry, 
and  Ite  requirements  for  material  and  equip- 
ment stretch  across  the  whole  span  of  heavy 
and  light  Industry,  competing  with  other 
sectors  of  the  economy  for  resources  and 
skills  which  are  invariably  in  short  supply. 
If  Ludrt's  statement  was  true  In  the  1930s, 
it  Is  yet  more  relevant  today,  as  the  result 
of  the  radical  advances  In  maritime  warfare 
over  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  have  called 
into  service  the  full  span  of  contemporary 
technology,  with  related  operations  ranging 
from  outer  space  to  the  ocean  depths.  It  now 
Involves  all  methods  of  propulsion,  the  most 
varied  types  of  weapons  systems,  and  the 
frontiers  of  development  in  sensors  and  com- 
munication equipment,  together  with  the 
specialised  and  widely  different  construction 
and  metallurgical  techniques  appropriate  to 
the  aerospace  Industry,  to  deep  diving  sub- 
marines, and  to  the  provision  of  stable  weap- 
on platforms  in  all-weather  surface  ships. 

Naval  procurement  Is  a  vast  subject,  and 
It  has  seemed  best  to  limit  this  paper  to  out- 
lining certain  aspeeta  of  naval  shipbuilding 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  are  Important  in 
relating  the  output  of  their  yards  to  the  un- 
derlying poUcy  decisions. 

The  Ship^>uilding  Industry.  The  Soviet 
shipbuilding  industry  has  always  been  a  co- 
herent entity,  if  not  always  organisationally 
separate.  For  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  rated 
the  equivalent  to  Ita  own  Ministry  of  Ship- 
building Production  (MSP),  responsible  for 
all  ship-construction  yards  of  significant 
slse,  and  for  certain  specialised  machinery 
and  equipment  production.  The  MSP  builds 
for  the  various  user  fieeta  (Naval,  Merchant, 
Fishing  and  River,  who  do  however  have 
their  own  repair  yards),  but  the  boundaries 
between  production  facilities  allocated  to 
warship  construction  and  to  civil  shipbuild- 
ing are  fairly  rigid,  and  their  alteration  re- 
quires top-level  political  decision.  Since  the 
war.  It  is  merchant-tyi>e  construction  which 
has  mads  gains  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy. 
The  most  notable  example  came  In  the  mid- 
dle 1960s  when  seven  of  the  so-callad  cruiser 
and  battleship  slips  were  re-allocated  to  com- 
mercial construction;  the  other  six  slips  had 
already  been  reassigned  from  cruiser  to  nu- 
clear  submarine  construction. 

The  complexity  of  warship  design  has 
meant  an  inevitable  tendency  for  certain  fa- 
cilities and  sometimes  whole  yards  to  become 
Identified  with  partlcalar  types  of  naval  con- 
struction, such  specialisation  going  back  In 
several  cases  to  before  the  revolution.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  BO-<»lled  naval  yards 
run  both  warship  and  civilian  production 
lines,  and  spare  capacity  is  sometimes  taken 
up  when  naval  building  programmes  are 
cancelled. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  MSP  has  ita  own  specialist  design 
ofBces,  and  submarine  design  teams  have 
stayed  together  from  the  earliest  post-war 
dlesel  progranunes  to  the  latest  nuclear 
boats:  ■  and  this  presumably  applies  to  sur- 
face types  as  well.  Naval  control  of  design 
and  construction  Is  exercised  by  a  tradi- 
tional form  of  Inspectorate,  which  parallels 
both  the  MSP  organisation  and  the  various 
other  industries  responsible  for  production 
of  specialised  weapons  and  equipment.  In 
this  respect,  Soviet  procedure  is  comparable 
to  that  In  the  West. 

Shipyard  Facilities.  About  thirty-five  major 
shipyards  have  been  Identified  throughout 
the  USSR,  civilian  and  naval,  construction 
and  repair,  which  between  them  employ 
about  one  million  workers.  Some  thirty  of 
these  have  at  some  time  been  occupied  In 
work  for  the  Navy.  But  most  were  only  tem- 
porarily involved,  as  a  hangover  from  their 
wartime  participation,  and  the  requirement 
to  repair,  refit  and  modernise  naval  unite 
in  the  early  post-war  years.  Other  yards  con- 
stitute the  refit  and/or  maintenance  facili- 
ties at  the  more  important  naval  bases, 
which  by  now  are  fully  committed  to  sup- 
porting the  much  larger  (^;>eratlonal  fleet. 
This  leaves  twelve  major  yards  which  have 
been  primarily  concerned  In  naval  Ship- 
building; all  except  one  of  these  (the  least 
Important)  were  in  existence  before  the  war, 
and  most  of  them  have  even  longer  histories. 

Although  the  naval  base  and  shipyards  at 
Kronshtadt  (Leningrad)  and  Nikolaev  date 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century,  until  about 
100  years  ago  the  main  Russian  warship 
building  yards  were  stUl  sited  on  the  Inland 
waterways.  Thereafter,  the  leading  ship- 
building centres  came  to  be  located  on  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  which  relates  to  the 
Introduction  of  Iron  clads  and  steel  ships 
In  1870-80.  This  led  in  turn  to  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  Russian  shipbuilding  Indus- 
try, and  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  Len- 
ingrad and  Nikolaev  shipyard  complexes  each 
had  a  substantial  capacity  for  building  all 
types  of  warship  from  submarine  to 
battleship. 

No  work  on  shipyard  facilities  was  possible 
for  the  flrst  decade  after  the  Revolution,  but 
during  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  (1928-33), 
the  capacity  of  the  large  machine  shops  and 
foundertes  at  Sormovo,  upstream  of  Oor'klj 
on  the  Volga,  was  extended  to  permit  the 
sectional  construction  of  small  submarines, 
which  were  then  shipped  for  assembly  to  the 
Fleet  areas.  During  the  same  period,  the 
Baltic-White  Sea  Canal  was  completed,  pro- 
viding a  link  for  smaller  naval  unite  (includ- 
ing submarines)    to  dejrioy  to  the  North. 

During  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan,  existing 
shipyards  were  expemded,  and  work  was 
started  on  buUdlng  two  new  shipyards  in 
the  North  and  in  the  Far  Bast.  Blolotovsk 
(now  Severodvinsk)  on  the  White  Sea  was 
Intended  for  the  construction  of  the  cruisers 
and  destroyers  whlOh  could  not  use  the  canal 
from  the  Baltic,  while  Komsomol'sk  on  the 
Amur  was  intended  to  provide  a  measure  of 
self-sufficiency  for  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Kobiso- 
mol'sk  could  build  cruisers,  destroyers  and 
subooarlnes,  while  the  yard  at  Khabarovsk, 
about  360  milea  upstream,  buUt  eaoorto  and 
below.  By  1940,  the  Soviet  Union's  destroyer 
construction  facilities  had  been  doubled, 
cruiser  building  ways  trebled  and  the  capac- 
ity for  submarine  production  increased  sev- 
eral-fold. Meanwhile,  in  locating  these  new 
shipyards  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
open  sea,  Stalin  reverted  to  the  traditional 
Russian  method  of  protecting  his  buUdlng 
yards  from  coastal  Invasion. 

The  full  expansion  of  shipyard  faculties 
was  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  the  plan  was 
carried  over.  There  are  general  rcporta  of 
the  extension  of  facilities  at  Bblpy«rds  after 
the  war,'  and  this  seems  to  have  mainly  In- 
volved the  ]MX>vl8ton  of  covered  fabrication 
shops  to  permit  series  construction  and  year- 
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round  production.  In  most  cases  the  actual 
number  of  building  ways  appears  to  have 
remained  the  same,  with  the  exception  of 
Gor'klJ  (largely  untouched  by  war)  where 
the  submarine  facilities  were  considerably 
enlarged. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  situation  was  very 
much  that  which  pertained  before  the  war; 
the  same  nine  yards  were  building  major 
warships,  and  of  theee  the  same  five  con- 
tinued to  build  submarines.  Each  of  the  four 
fleet  areas  (Baltic,  Black  Sea,  Northern  and 
Paclflc)  had  their  own  cruiser  and  destroyer 
building  facUlUes.  All  but  the  North  (which 
relied  on  Leningrad  and  Gor'klJ)  had  their 
own  subtnarine  yards.  Escorte  were  buUt  in 
two  yards,  one  In  the  Paclflc  Fleet  area  and 
one  In  the  West. 

By  1958.  considerable  changes  had  taken 
place.  The  cruiser  buUdlng  ways  at  Severod- 
vinsk In  the  North,  and  at  Komsomcd'sk  in 
the  Pacific  had  been  taken  over  for  nuclear 
submarine  construction,  and  three-quarters 
of  their  destroyer  ways  were  buUdlng  dlesel 
submarines.  In  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
yards,  all  cruiser  ways  were  being  used  for 
clvUlan  buUdlng. 

In  the  middle  1960b  the  Russians  began  a 
major  expansion  at  their  submarine  yards 
and  maintenance  and  support  faciUtles  In 
order  to  provide  for  a  three -fold  increase  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  unite.  US  authori- 
ties report  that  the  Soviete  now  poeseae  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  modem  submarine 
construction  faculties  In  the  world,*  and 
credit 'all  six  yards  concerned,  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  build  nucle&r  submarines — al- 
thowb  aU  are  not  at  present  so  engaged.  But 
this '  expansion  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tained within  the  existing  production  lines 
already  aUocated  to  submarine  construction. 

When  considering  the  pooslblUtles  which 
are  open  to  Soviet  naval  plcUiners,  it  is  weU 
to  remember  that  they  have  to  work  within 
a  finite  shipbuilding  capacity.  There  are  no 
commercial  yards  eager  to  bid  for  additional 
contracte,  and  they  cannot  caU  on  extra  pro- 
duction resources  if  their  plans  go  awry.  And 
although  each  of  the  four  fleet  areas  has  its 
own  shlpbuUdlng  faculties,  any  progracnme 
VTOuld  have  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
yards  In  the  Par  East  and  the  ten  yards 
which  Ue  In  the  West. 

The  Pacific  has  to  be  at  least  partlaUy  self- 
sufficient,  since  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  Northern  Sea  Route:  and  as  orlglnaUy 
projected  In  the  early  1930s,  the  two  Pacific 
yards  covered  all  types  of  production.  This 
same  principle  of  self-sufficiency  applied 
originally  to  the  construction  of  major  sur- 
face unite  in  the  West  of  Russia,  but  these 
three  fieet  areas  have  always  been  to  some 
extent  linked  by  the  Inland  waterways,  whUe 
the  distances  between  them  by  open  ocean 
transit  are  not  excessive.  Progressive  im- 
provementa  in  the  waterways  system  (which 
now  has  a  minimum  depUi  of  13  ft.  through- 
out) have  encouraged  an  increasing  degree 
of  type-spedallsaiion  between  the  yards 
which  build  the  smaUfr  unite;  this  tendency 
has  now  extended  to  larger  ships. 

Although  Severodvinsk's  role  has  developed 
considerably  since  It  was  buUt  during  the 
1930s,  Leningrad  remains  the  most  important 
shlpbuUdlng  and  design  centre  of  the  USSR, 
and  as  the  Baltic  and  Northern  Fleete  are 
geogr^hlcaUy  adjacent,  and  directly  Unkad 
by  a  canal  system,  a  substantial  degree  of 
Interdependence  stiU  exlste.  A  naval  planner 
would  therefore  tend  to  think  in  terms  of 
three  fleet  shlpbuUdlng  centres,  particularly 
where  submarines  were  concerned;  In  the 
North-wsat,  in  the  South  and  in  the  Paclflc. 

NAVAL  SHiyBUiLPPto  PioaaAMMia  * 

The  Soviet  Government  initiated  a  twenty- 
year  naval  buUdlng  programme  in  1938,  but 
they  had  to  wait  untU  the  third  6TP  (1938- 
43)  for  reaUy  substantial  deliveries.  By  1947, 
ships  built  under  this  progranune  would 
have  Included  soniething  like  nine  battle- 
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shlp/battle-crulMn.  thirty  cruisers.  200  de- 
stroyers and  at  least  400  submarines,  with  a 
very  large  number  of  smaller  units,  partic- 
ularly motor  torpedo  boats  and  naval  aircraft. 

The  Oriffinal  Pott-toar  Programme.  In  1040, 
the  Russians  embarked  on  yet  another  twenty 
year  programme,  the  fourth  In  slzty-flve 
years.*  The  Soviet  Navy  had  suffered  sub- 
stantial losses  during  the  war,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  start  again,  virtually  from  the 
beginning.  The  main  problem  was  how  to 
apply  and  develop  major  advances  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Allies  and  the  Germans 
In  the  technology  of  naval  warfare,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  urgent  requirement 
to  get  ships  and  submarines  to  sea  as  fast 
as  poaaible. 

To  this  end.  the  Twenty  Tear  Programme 
was  divided  into  two  periods  of  about  six 
years  each,  followed  by  a  nnal  Period  of 
eight  years.  In  tenns  of  the  dates  when  units 
were  to  be  delivered  by  the  shipyards  to  the 
Navy,  the  programme  divided  as  follows:' 

Preparatory  Period.  1949-1949/51. 

IntermMllate  Period.  1960/52-1957. 

Pinal  Period.  1968-1906. 

The  period  from  1946-57  Involved  the  pro- 
gressive application  to  Soviet  naval  units 
of  the  advances  made  since  1939.  This  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  Pinal  Period,  when  the 
full  application  of  postwar  developments 
would  be  introduced  Into  servlte.  For  the 
three  main  types  of  destroyer-size  and  below, 
whose  development  potential  was  so  broad, 
it  was  found  desirable  to  subdivide  both  the 
Intermediate  and  the  Pinal  Periods  Into  two 
parts. 

Design  and  development  work  for  the  later 
stages  of  the  programme  were  to  run  con- 
ctirrently  with  the  first  stage,  and  In  1946.  the 
work  involved  in  the  different  levels  of  ap- 
plying the  new  technological  developments 
would  have  been  as  follows : 

Preparatory  period 

Level  ot  Application — 'Catching  Vpf.  Re- 
activate the  pre-war  building  programmes. 
Incorporating  Improved  weapons  and  equip- 
ment which  are  readily  available  (close- 
range  AA  guns,  depth-charge  racks,  com- 
munications equipment) .  Repair  war- 
damaged  units. 

Restore  damaged  shipyards  and  equipment 
plants.  Put  In  hand  the  modernisation  and 
expansion  of  shipyard  and  equipment- 
production  capacity. 

Intermediate  period 

Initial  Level  of  Application.  Re-work  the 
latest  drawings  of  pre-war  classes  which  were 
building  or  projected  In  1941,  to  incorporate 
Russian-manufactured  copies  of  Western 
equipment.  Plan  for  large-scale  production  of 
these  types.  Back-fit  earlier  classes  with  es- 
sential new  equipment,  particularly  radar 
and  sonar.  Apart  from  the  back-fitting  proc- 
ess (which  Included  snort),  submarines  leap- 
fro^^  this  stage  of  application. 

Interim  Level  of  Application.  Initiate  the 
design  of  relatlvdy  unsophisticated  classes. 
Incorporating  war-time  developments.  Ex- 
trapolate the  cs^abllitles  of  foreign-derived 
equipment  in  order  to  design  and  manufac- 
ture seml-natlve  equipment  for  fitting  in  ' 
these  classes. 

Final  period 

Improved-interim  Level  of  Application.  Por 
surface  ships  of  destroyer  size  and  below.  A 
marked  qualitative  Improvement  on  the 
previous  level  of  application,  but  represent- 
ing refinements  rather  than  new  departures. 

Full  Level  of  Application.  Kxplolt  the  RAD 
potential  of  German  experts  working  with 
Soviet  scientists  and  develop  a  completely 
original,  native-designed,  postwar  family  of 
weapons  and  equipment.  Por  dlesel  submar- 
ines, the  end-product  of  the  Pinal  Period 
was  akin  to  the  definition  of  the  Improved- 
Interim  level. 
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The  Twenty  Year  Programme  for  major 
surface  units,  as  finalised  by  1947.  would  have 
been  as  shown  in  the  table  below:  ■ 

[Deleted.] 

The  submarine  building  programme  would 
have  been  as  follows:  • 

[Deleted.] 

The  subetantlal  drop  in  the  surface  ship 
delivery  rates  in  the  Pinal  Period  reflects  the 
reallocation  of  building  ways  at  Severod- 
vinsk and  Komsomol 'sk  to  submarine  con- 
struction. All  the  cruiser  ways  were  assigned 
to  nuclear  submarines,  and  six  of  the  eight 
destroyer  production  lines  were  converted  to 
build  large-type  dlesel  submarines.  For  nu- 
clear submarine  production  the  Final  Period 
was  extended  to  ten  years  until  1967;  the  four 
aircraft  carriers  were  also  to  be  built  during 
this  extension,  slotted  in  to  the  end  of  the 
Stalingrad  cruiser  programme. 

In  the  surface  ship  table,  the  approximate 
displacement  is  given  to  illustrate  how  the 
size  of  Soviet  ships  remains  relatively  con- 
sistent in  terms  of  role  and  type.  'Dummy' 
class  names  have  been  introduced  to  show 
the  planned  existence  of  programmes  which 
did  not  materUllse  {Ritya  and  Kroti)  or  else 
ivpeared  in  some  modified  form  {Stalingrad 
and  Kruplin) .  The  original  programme  fore- 
saw the  construction  of  fifteen  new  classes 
of  surface  ship,  and  eight  new  classes  of 
submarine.  Of  these  twenty-three  different 
classes,  only  five  OT  the  earlier  surface  types 
ran  to  schedule,  and  by  the  halfway  mark 
all  programmes  had  been  radically  altered. 

1949-50.  The  Submarine  Launched  Ballistic 
Missile  (SliBM).  The  decision  to  develop  an 
SLBM  system,  and  the  need  for  this  to  take 
place  In  strict  security,  had  numerous  reper- 
cussions. The  Z-Claas  was  to  be  the  initial 
launch  vehicle,  to  be  followed  by  an  SSB 
configuration  of  the  P-Class  hull — the 
O-CIass.  The  Z-Class  programme  at  Su- 
domekh  was  therefore  terminated  after  only 
three  years  (1954),  production  being  shifted 
to  Severodvinsk,  where  construction  of  the 
Z  V-Class  SSB  usurped  the  building  ways  as- 
signed to  the  construction  of  the  TalUn  Class 
destroyer  (1966-57),  which  programme  was 
cancelled.  In  the  same  way.  the  G-Class  SSB 
usiirped  the  six  production  lines  at  Severod- 
vinsk and  Komsomol'sk  which  had  originally 
been  assigned  to  F-Cla«s  construction  during 
the  Pinal  Period  ( 1958-65) .  The  F-Class  pro- 
gramme had  therefore  to  be  relocated  at 
Sudomekh  whose  two  production  lines  meant 
that  the  class  total  had  to  be  cut  from  144 
to  forty-eight.  This  shlTt  caused  the  Q-Claas 
programme  to  be  shunted  forward  to  1956. 
the  production  run  being  cut  from  eight  to 
three  years,  and  from  ninety-six  to  a  nominal 
thirty-six  units,  which  in  the  event  were 
stretched  to  forty. 

19S4.  Redefinition  of  threat  and  change 
in  economic  priorities.  The  economic  pres- 
sures which  largely  condiUoned  the  tactical/ 
technical  decisions  to  place  primary  reli- 
ance on  the  long-range  surface-to-surface 
cruise  missile  (SSM)  as  the  means  of  aobtev- 
ing  economy  in  numbers,  were  also  respon- 
sible for  the  suddenness  and  sweeping  nature 
of  the  changes  to  the  original  Twenty  Tear 
Programme.  Most  noticeable  was  the  very 
abrupt  cancellation  of  the  current  cruiser 
and  mass- production  medium-type  sub- 
marine programmes.  Equally  significant  was 
the  decision  not  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  desitroyer,  escort  and  sub- 
chaser classes,  which  were  due  to  begin 
deUvery  in   1958." 

The  medium-type  torpedo-firing  subma- 
rine was  to  be  replaced  by  a  much  smaller 
number  ot  crulae-mlsslle  armed  units  over 
Ing  W-Class  submarines.  The  gun-armed 
Sverdlov  Cnaas  cruiser  and  its  succeaaor  class 
the  Stalingrad  (probably  armed  with  hori- 
zon-range Kennel  cruise  missiles),  was  to  be 
replaced  by  large  destroyer/light  cruiser  slse 
ships,  carrying  long-range  missiles.  Neither 
the  submarine  nor  surface  classes  would  be 
ready  for  delivery   much   before   1962,   but 
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the  Soviet  leaders  were  prepared  to  accept 
UilB  hiatus  as  the  price  for  achieving  im- 
mediate relief  to  their  over-stretohed  indus- 
trial economy.  As  a  result  of  these  decisions 
and  the  previous  SLBM  decision,  the  re- 
vised surface  ship  programme  in  1955  would 
have  been  as  follows: 

(Deleted.) 

Although  twenty  Sverdlovs  bad  already 
been  laid  down  before  the  decision  to  can- 
cel, only  fourteen  were  completed.  The  Kildin 
missile  ship  was  a  prototype  conversion  of 
the  last  four  KotUns,  and  the  Krupnyj  Class 
used  the  hull  and  propulsion  plant  of  the 
cancelled  Kruplin  Class  of  destroyer.  In  order 
to  make  up  for  the  hiatus  in  surface  ship 
deliveries  between  1958-61,  the  Pinal  Period 
was  rescheduled  to  provide  eight  years  deliv- 
ery of  those  classes,  which  would  represent 
the  full  application  of  postwar  developments 
to  surface  ships.  The  restructured  submarine 
programme,  which  was  considerably  affected 
by  both  decisions,  would  have  been  as 
follows: 

[Deleted.] 

The  W-Class  {Mrogramme  was  cancelled 
when  it  had  Just  reached  Its  full  output  of 
seventy-two  submarines  a  year  from  four 
yards;  this  scale  of  production  also  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  pipeline  inertia  extended 
forward  to  R-Class  uniu.  The  Longbin  SSG 
is  a  converted  W-Class  submarine,  length- 
ened to  carry  four  missile  launchers  in  the 
fin. 

19S7-St.  Re-evaluation  of  Soviet  naval 
capability  and  requirements.  Major  reassess- 
ments of  the  developing  threat  posed  by  the 
US  Navy,  and  the  inadequate  performance 
of  Soviet  systems  currently  in  hand  generated 
further  wholesale  changee,  and  cancellations 
of  programmes  already  under  way  or  imx>- 
jected.  The  new  requirement  to  counter  the 
aircraft  carrier  beyond  the  range  of  shore- 
based  air  oover  meant  that  surface  ships  and 
dleeel  submarines  were  no  longer  suitable  as 
&SM  launch  vehicles.  Meanwhile,  the  per- 
formance ot  the  first  generation  of  Soviet 
nuclear  submarines  and  the  SLBM  system 
meant  that  they  were  Inadequate  for  their 
Intended  task.  Apart  from  cancellations,  the 
most  important  change  was  the  reconfigura- 
tion of  the  second  generation  nuclear  hull/ 
propulsion  unit.  Intended  as  an  SSBM.  to  an 
SSGN  mounting  the  J-Class  SSM  system  (the 
K  n-Clasa) .  Five  of  the  first  generaUon  units 
were  slmilarty  reconfigured  to  carry  six 
launchers  (E  I). 

The  new  threat  from  Polaris,  which  at  that 
period  was  assumed  to  lie  in  the  Arctic,  raised 
the  requirement  for  helicopter  platforms  to 
permit  ASW  operations  at  a  greater  range 
from  coastal  airfields,  lite  Stalingrad  Class 
of  cruiser,  the  first  of  which  was  about  to  be 
laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  1954  cancella- 
tions,  provided  a  suitable  hull/propulsloa 
unit  for  conversion  to  an  anti-submarine 
helicopter  carrier  (the  Moskva  Class). 

At  this  date  it  was  also  neceesary  to  plan 
the  new-construction  submarine  programmes 
which  would  be  due  to  begin  delivery  in 
1968.  and  the  surface  programmes  due  in 
1970.  It  had  probably  already  been  decided 
in  principle  to  Increase  the  scale  of  nuclear 
submarine  construction,  and  It  was  a  matter 
of  deciding  on  specific  configurations.  Two 
obvious  requirements  were  for  an  SSBN  with 
a  performance  comparable  to  Polaris,  and  for 
a  nuclear  submarine  with  an  organic  missile 
system  with  which  to  counter  the  carrier. 
There  was  also  the  need  for  fleet  area  defence 
against  Intruding  Polaris  and  other  sub- 
marines. A  further  requirement  was  to  pro- 
vide replacements  for  the  mass-prodaced 
W-Class  which  would  be  reaching  Mock 
obsolescence  by  1967. 

19ei.  The  full  threat  from  Polaris.  The 
belated  realisation  of  the  geographic  extent 
d  the  Polaris  threat,  added  to  the  existing 
threat  from  carrier  strike,  generated  a  funda- 
mental reaoseasment  of  operational  concepts. 
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which  led  to  the  decision  on  sortalned  for- 
ward deployment  in  order  to  pose  a  perma- 
nent coimter  In  distant  areas  of  tlireat. 
Besides  the  need  for  a  qMclallsed  anti-PoIarfs 
submarine,  there  was  the  requirement  for 
additional  surface  units  poswessing  an  effec- 
tive AA  and  ASW  capability.  In  the  long- 
term  this  could  be  met  by  the  new  pro- 
grammes scheduled  to  begin  delivery  In  1970, 
but  meanwhile  the  Kashin  (which  has  been 
redesignated  as  an  Anti-Submarlne  Ship) , 
were  only  building  at  two  units  a  year.  To 
fill  the  gap,  the  major  conversion  of  eight 
Kotlin  and  six  (possibly  eight)  Krupnyj  to 
SAM-armed  anti-submarine  ships  was  put 
In  hand,  using  weapon  systems  made  avail- 
able from  the  cancelled  Kynda  and  Kresta 
missile  cruiser  programmes  respectively. 

As  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the  1967 
and  the  1961  declstona,  the  forecast  ship- 
building programme  would  have  looked  as 
on  next  page. 

Although  originally  intended  for  strategic 
delivery,  N-Class  S8N  were  never  deployed  In 
the  role,  being  reassigned  to  assist  In  coun- 
tering the  carrier,  including  the  provision  of 
target  location  data  to  long-range  missile 
units.  The  F-Class  were  only  reassigned  from 
strategic  delivery  after  their  poor  showing 
during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

The  trickle  delivery  of  fifteen  J-Class  over 
six  years  was  related  to  the  availability  of 
missile  launchers,  over  and  above  those  re- 
quired for  the  E-Class  S80N  programmes. 

1807-70.  Current  Developments.  Nineteen 
sixty-eight  saw  the  start  of  deliveries  of  the 
new  family  of  third-generation  submarines, 
four  nuclear  and  one  dlesel.  The  lead  ships 
of  two  of  the  nuclear  classes  were  In  fact 
delivered  before  the  end  of  1967,  but  it  was 
not  until  1909  that  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
duction reached  its  planned  output  al  about 
fifteen  units  a  year,  with  an  annual  output 
of  twenty  to  th^ty  of  the  new  B-Olass  dlesel 
submarines. 

Nlneteen-seventy  should  see  the  first  de- 
liveries of  a  complete  new  family  of  surface 
units,  from  sub-chaser  through  to  the  6,000- 
ton  end  of  the  scale.  The  operational  re- 
quirements are  fairly  self-evident,  but  not 
the  way  in  which  the  Soviets  will  necessarily 
have  decided  to  meet  them,  and  greatest 
Interest  Is  concentrated  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale.  The  Moskva's  weapons  fit  has 
given  a  pre-view  of  the  new  A/S  missile 
launcher.  Variable  Depth  Sonar,  improved 
SAM  sjrstem  and  the  three-dimensional 
radar  which  are  now  available  for  fitting  In 
the  larger  units,  and  a  new  vintage  of 
weapons  can  be  expected  to  appear.  But  the 
successive  cancellatloits  of  the  Kyrula  and 
the  Kresta  programmes  (both  armed  with 
long-range  SSM)  stUl  leave  in  doubt  their 
assessment  of  the  value  of  surface  ship  SSM 
systems,  and  which  type  they  will  choose  to 
fit. 

There  are  no  Indications  that  additional 
slip  capacity  has  been  released  to  naval  con- 
struction which  means  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
must  make  do  with  the  16  (so-called)  'de- 
stroyer' production  lines,  which  on  the  last 
decade's  showing  could  between  them  deliver 
eight  units  a  year.  Whether  they  wUl  con- 
centrate on  one  type  of  all-purpose  ship  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  or  whether  they 
will  divide  their  building  capacity  between 
two  classes,  one  a  light  cruiser  type  (akin  to 
Kresta)  and  the  other  a  destroyer/anti- 
submarine type  (akin  to  Kaihtn)  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  view  of  the  shift  to  forward 
deployment,  another  possiblUty  Is  that  they 
will  have  decided  to  raise  each  of  thalr  main 
types  one  step  up  the  scale  of  slae,  as  they 
did  with  their  three  submarine  types  after 
the  war. 

Current  evidence  of  merchant-ship  con- 
struction appears  to  rule  out  the  return  of 
any  of  the  five  large  building-ways  at  Lenin- 
grad to  naval  construction,  and  although 
equivalent  evidence  for  Nlkolaev  Is  less  cer- 


tain, there  are  as  yet  no  Indications  of  a 
follow-on  or  successor  to  the  two  anti- 
submarine cruisers  which  were  built  there 
at  the  end  of  the  1960s;  delivery  of  a  third 
unit  (should  it  exist)  would  anyway  not  be 
expected  before  the  latter  half  of  1970.  One 
type  of  new  construction  from  Nlkolaev 
which  can,  however,  be  expected  this  year, 
or  not  much  later,  is  a  new  class  of  mid- 
ocean  submarine  support  ship.  It  Is  Blgn*fl- 
cant  that  an  Ugra  (which  was  not  designed 
for  the  open  ocean  role)  sho\Ud  have  been 
handed  over  to  India,  and  the  d^very  o< 
such  submarine  tenders  mppearu  to  have 
ceased,  although  the  requirement  remains 
outstanding.  One  may  therefore  expect  some 
new  class  of  ship,  specifically  designed  for 
the  task. 

Meanwhile.  1967-68  would  have  seen  the 
periodic  review  of  future  shipbuilding  pro- 
grammes, in  order  to  provide  replacements 
for  those  units  built  prior  to  1908.  and  to 
consider  original  new  requirements;  in  this 
latter  context,  there  may  already  have  been 
earlier  re-evaluatlons  of  which  we  are  still 
unaware.  The  outecune  of  this  1967-08  re- 
view, whose  deliberations  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
war.  and  coloured  by  the  West's  immod««te 
and  ill-informed  public  reaction  to  Soviet 
naval  deployments  at  that  time,  will  be  of 
considerable  significance.  By  the  scale  and 
nature  of  the  new  construction  programmes 
which  will  enter  service  towards  the  end  of 
the  1970b,  we  will  be  able  to  assess  the 
evolving  nature  of  Soviet  maritime  policy, 
and  determine  whether  there  have  been  any 
fundamental  changes. 

NAVAL    PaOClTMlCKNT    PHILOSOPBT 

Official  acceptance  of  the  'Young  School' 
naval  srtrategy  in  the  early  1930b  meant  that 
although  the  various  types  of  Soviet  warship 
were  comparable  to  those  in  other  navies, 
the  overall  composition  of  the  Red  Fleet  was 
very  different,  having  (by  comparison)  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  submarines,  motor 
torpedo  boats  and  naval  aircraft.  The  'Young 
School's'  rejection  of  the  traditional  require- 
ment to  defeat  the  enemy  in  a  Jutland-type 
general  fleet  action,  and  its  concentration 
on  providing  for  the  specific  tasks  of  defend- 
ing Russia's  maritime  frontiers  and  support- 
ing military  operations  ashore,  bad,  as  its 
corollary,  the  construction  of  a  special- 
function  fieet  with  no  world-wide,  general- 
purpose  naval  capabUity.  After  the  war,  with 
the  threat  yet  more  clearly  defined  in  terms 
of  the  West's  overwhelming  maritime  capa- 
bUity, this  tendency  towards  tailoring  the 
fieet  to  meet  a  specific  threat  was  accent- 
uated. Before  the  full  flowering  of  postwar 
technological  developments,  this  pcdlcy  con- 
tinued to  be  manifested  In  the  unbalanced 
composition  (by  traditional  standards)  ot 
their  naval  forces.  But  economic  priorities, 
the  increasingly  specific  nature  of  the  mari- 
time threat,  the  political  urge  to  short  cuts. 
and  the  availability  of  new  weapons  systems 
such  as  missiles  and  nuclear  submarines, 
combined  to  Induce  greater  specialisation  In 
successive  classes.  Faced  by  the  US  Navy's 
evolving  capabUlty,  the  Soviets  have  paid 
a  heavy  price  in  cancelled  programmes  for 
this  (largely  unavoidable)  policy  ai  task 
specialisation;  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
new  constmctlon  units  entering  servloe  have 
been  deployed  In  the  role  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  Deq>lte  the  In- 
creasing dsfdoyment  of  surface  units,  the 
continuing  emphasis  which  is  given  to  the 
submarine  force  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
Navy  does  not  Intend  to  abandon  Its  char- 
acteristic approach  to  naval  procurement,  in 
favour  of  building  up  a  general-purpose 
world-wide  maritime  capability. 

The  Continuity  of  Design  and  Production. 
Until  1968,  the  oonftnulty  of  design  specifi- 
cation between  successive  classes  was  a  no- 
ticeable feature  of  the  various  types,  each 
of  the  latter  being  clearly  defined  In  terms 


of  displacement  and  we^x>ns-flt.  This  eoit- 
tinuity  stretches  back  to  the  early  1930s  and 
still  persists  in  the  medium  and  smaller  units. 

Soviet  warship  production  proceeds  on  a 
very  broad  front,  and  most  types  of  ship  are 
in  continuous  series  production.  Complete 
families  of  new  classes  are  therefore  planned 
to  begin  delivery  to  the  fleet  at  the  same 
period,  and  these  classes  aU  reflect  clearly 
defined  stages  in  weapon  development.  Some 
of  theee  stages  repreeent  substantial  ad- 
vances in  ci^iabmty.  whUe  others  represent 
refinements  of  these  major  steps.  Different 
types  of  weapon  development  proceed  at  dif- 
ferent speeds. 

Although  It  Is  useful  to  talk  In  terms  of 
'generations'  of  mtssUe  systems  and  of  hull/ 
propulsion  units  (which  can  be  oonfigtired 
for  different  roles),  it  is  more  apposite  to 
speak  of  'vintages'  of  weapon  systems,  as  this 
conjures  up  the  chronological  progress  with 
good  and  lees-good  years,  varying  between 
different  fields  of  devdopment.  Thus,  the 
1966  vintage  of  weapons  repreeented  a  sub- 
stantial advance  in  search  radars  and  gun- 
control  systems,  but  only  a  limited  improve- 
ment in  ASW;  the  1958  vintage  marked  only 
a  qualitative  improvement  In  guns,  but  a 
major  step  forward  in  ASW;  the  1902  vintage 
represented  a  really  substantial  advanos 
across  the  board,  as  the  final  applications  of 
postwar  development  entered  service,  cover- 
ing the  propulsion  as  well  as  all  the  weapons 
field. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  is  not  the  Soviet 
practice  to  plan  for  the  major  modification 
or  conversion  of  existing  classes,  unless  the 
improved  weapon  systems  have  become  avail- 
able through  procurement  for  a  new-con- 
struction programme  which  was  subse- 
quently canceled.  The  number  of  units  so 
modified  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
we^Mn  outfits  which  are  already  in  the 
procurement  pipeline. 

In  terms  of  combat  capability,  the  delivery 
date  of  the  first-of-class,  and  the  vintage- 
year  of  any  weapon  system  which  has  been 
used  for  modification,  are  more  Important 
that  the  actual  date  on  which  any  particular 
unit  first  entered  service  or  was  subsequently 
modified. 

The  Application  of  New  Developments.  Un- 
like the  Western  ootuitrtes,  which  tend  to 
complete  the  full  development  of  a  new  sys- 
tem before  introducing  It  Into  operational 
service,  once  the  Soviet  Union  has  decided  to 
adopt  a  major  new  capability  she  tries  to  put 
It  to  work  at  as  early  a  stage  in  Its  develop- 
ment as  possible.  The  reasons  are  probably 
various.  The  Soviet  Navy  has  always  been  In 
a  position  of  maritime  inferiority,  and  there 
is  a  natural  urge  to  exploit  the  advantages 
of  any  new  system,  even  If  only  part  of  its  full 
potential  can  be  appUed  Immediately;  tradi- 
tionally, the  Russians  have  always  been  tech- 
nical Innovators,  and  are  generally  willing  to 
believe  in  the  efficiency  of  new  weapons  and 
audacious  in  their  appUcatlon;  there  are 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  operaUonal 
evaluation  of  multiple  prototypes:  and 
finally,  the  Russians  are  great  bluffers,  and 
know  that  their  opponents  must  credit  them 
with  the  capability  inherent  in  a  weapon's 
external  design,  even  if  it  turns  out  to  be  of 
little  operational  use  in  practice. 

To  achieve  this  early  exploitation,  the 
Soviet  Union  adopts  a  multiple-stage  method 
of  application,  whereby  a  weapon  system  la 
introduced  into  service  progressively  at  dif- 
ferent stages  In  its  development,  although  all 
levels  of  application  will  have  stemmed  from 
the  same  original  design-decision.  The  details 
of  this  multiple  application  have  varied  be- 
tween systems  and  classes,  but  the  appUca- 
tlon of  surface-to-surface  crulse-mlsslles 
(SSM)  to  surface  warships  provides  a  food 
example  of  the  process. 

(a)  Initial  Application.  Three  years  to 
deUvery.  The  SSM  system  was  fitted,  in  Its 
most  primitive  form,  to  the  last  four  units 
of  the  Kotltn  class  of  destroyer,  which  was 
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than  boUdlng.  It  U  doubtful  If  the  r«sult«nt 
Ktldiiu  have  ever  h«d  aay  algxancant  combat 
capability. 

(b)  Interim  AppUcatUm.  Plve  yean  to  de- 
Uvery.  Two  Uuncben  of  the  aame  system 
were  'deelgned  In  by  amendment'  to  the 
jrotKn-succeMor  claaa  of  destroyer.  The  claas 
was  due  to  start  deUvery  In  four  years  time, 
and  lU  deeicn  would  have  been  largely  com- 
pleted and  procurement  well  advanced,  lite 
original  ileal  inysr  programme  was  cancelled, 
and  only  a  short  run  of  Krupnyj  construction 
was  planned.  (The  88M  have  now  been  re- 
moved from  sU  of  theae  ships,  which  have 
been  converted  to  Antl-Submarlne  Ships.) 

(c)  rull  Application — I.  Bight  years  to  de- 
livery. A  new  ship  was  designed  q>ecUlcaUy 
to  carry  the  full-development  of  the  missile 
system,  and  series  production  of  this  class 
{Kynda)  was  programmed.  The  relatively 
short  procurement  lead-time  meant  that  the 
design  of  the  ship  Itself  bad  to  be  something 
of  a  compromise,  and  amongst  other  things 
this  class  had  to  make  do  with  the  steam 
propulsion  plant  ordered  for  the  cancelled 
destroyer  programme. 

(d)  FuU  Application— I!.  Twelve  years  to 
delivery.  The  same  missile  system  (possibly 
refined)  aboard  a  more  carefully  tailored 
ship  (the  KTcsta),  designed  from  scratch, 
and  powered  by  gas-turbine  propulsion,  as 
already  fitted  In  all  the  Kifnda's  contem- 
poraries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Initial  application 
frequently  represents  a  form  of  operational 
development,  and  the  weapon  system  con- 
cerned Is  not  yet  'combat  operational'  by 
normal  standards. 

The  whole  central  planning  process  tends 
to  favour  progressive  appUcatlon.  and  the 
successive  levels  of  development  at  which  a 
new  capability  Is  applied,  appears  to  reflect 
planners'  deadlines  as  much  as.  If  not  more 
than,  the  natural  stages  of  the  development 
prooeas. 

A  Ctue-study  in  Naval  ProeureTnent.  In 
18M.  the  Soviets  Initiated  the  operational 
deployment  to  pwtrol  of  their  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarine;  "  the  H  U  SSBN,  which  could 
fire  three  mlssUee  to  a  range  ot  6S0nm.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  US  Navy 
deployed  the  A-3  Polarit  systems  in  sub- 
martnee  which  were  faster  and  quletler  than 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  and  each  could 
fire  sixteen  missiles  to  a  range  of  a.GOOnm. 
Since  the  comparable  performanoe  Is  so  un- 
favourable to  the  Russians,  and  since  the 
decisions  to  undertake  series  production  of 
nuclear  submarines  and  of  SLBM  systems 
were  taken  by  the  Soviet  leaders  several  years 
berfore  similar  approval  was  obtained  by  the 
US  Navy,  it  is  Instructive  to  review  the 
genesis  of  the  two  systems.  They  provide 
archetypal  examples  of  the  differing  methods 
and  Illuminate  both  the  Soviet  approach  and 
the   vicissitudes  which   beset  their  plans. 

The  United  States  believed  that  inter- 
servlce  and  Inter-arm  competition  to  dis- 
charge a  specified  task  was  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  most  effective  military  answer 
to  a  problem.  Throughout  the  ISSOs.  Congress 
gave  priority  In  fxmds  to  offensive  strategic 
weapons  systems;  this  encouraged  the  US 
Navy  first  to  develop  a  long-range  carrier- 
borne  strike  aircraft  (the  A-3D),  which 
brought  aircraft  carriers  within  the  finan- 
cially favoured  category;  and  then  to  accept 
Admiral  Rlckover's  advocacy  of  the  ballistic 
mlsalle-armed  nuclear  submarine.  At  this 
period,  the  USA  did  not  lack  meaiu  ol  stra- 
tegic delivery,  and  to  Justify  developing  jret 
another  system,  the  US  Navy  had  to  demon- 
strate that  Polorif  would  not  only  be  at  least 
as  good  as  other  projects,  but  had  unique 
additional  advantages  such  as  Invulnerability 
and  the  diversification  of  the  means  of  deliv- 
ery. These  were  inherent  in  an  SLBM  system, 
and  it  was  In  fact  the  competitive  factors 
which  dictated  the  detailed  characteristics  of 
the  Polaria  submarine.  Sixteen  mlsatles  per 
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boat  to  bring  down  launcher-cost,  and  sub- 
marged  launch  to  have  an  aasured  response 
Irrespective  of  sea  condtttons.  both  combining 
to  demand  the  development  of  solid  fuel  pro- 
pulsion t<x  the  mlaslle,  whose  range  of  about 
IJSOOnm  was  dictated  by  geography.  The  first 
five  submarines  were  only  authorised  in  the 
1067  Fiscal  Tear  as  supplementary  naval  con- 
struction, but  thereafter  progress  was  rapid. 
The  first  Pdarii  unit  was  laid  down  In  No- 
vember 1M7;  the  mlssUe  passed  iU  initial 
trials  early  in  1968;  and  the  system  was  op- 
erationally deployed  by  the  end  of  IMO.  The 
2.600nm  A-3  system  was  deployed  In  Septem- 
ber 1064,  and  Poaeiion  was  at  sea  In  1070. 

The  Soviet  process  differed  fundamentally 
in  almost  every  respect,  particularly  in  the 
time-scale  and  in  the  way  decisions  were 
handed  down  from  the  top,  rather  than 
pressed  up  from  below.  In  1046,  the  subma- 
rine was  selected  as  the  only  vehicle  which 
had  the  demonstrated  capacity  to  carry  nu- 
clear weapons  within  range  of  the  North 
American  continent,  using  the  torpedo  as  the 
means  of  delivering  a  shallow-water  burst;  a 
nuclear  warhead  was  to  be  available  by  1066. 
By  1947-48  it  bad  been  decided  to  build 
nuclear  submarines  for  this  task,  but  to  dou- 
ble-bank with  the  original  dlesel  programme. 

By  1050  it  was  seen  to  be  possible  to  launch 
a  r^tlvely  short-range  missile  from  a  sur- 
faced submarine,  and  the  anticipated  rate 
of  development  In  Western  antisubmarine 
techniques  did  not  exclude  the  use  of  dlesel 
submarines  as  launch  vehicles.  In  Its  deter- 
rent role  the  missile's  350nm  range  was  ade- 
quate because  of  the  concentration  of  coastal 
conurbations  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  limita- 
tions Impooed  by  surface-launch  were  ac- 
cepted, because  this  method  of  delivery 
seemed  more  likely  to  provide  a  higher  cer- 
tainty of  assured  response,  sooner,  than  any 
other  system  under  development  or  in  sight. 
The  existing  length  of  the  available  mlsaile, 
which  necessitated  its  location  In  the  sub- 
marine's fin,  and  the  advantages  of  tactical 
dispersion,  combined  to  limit  the  number  of 
mIssUe  tubes  to  three  per  boat.  The  decision 
to  apply  the  system  was  taken  in  1949-60;  a 
missile  was  fired  from  a  converted  Z-Class 
submarine  in  1066;  and  six  units  of  the  two- 
mlaslle  initial-application  Z  V-Class  were  de- 
livered In  1968-67.  The  delivery  of  series- 
production  dlesel  and  nuclear  units  began  in 
1968;  the  two  missile  firing  classes  (the  O 
and  H)  double-banking  the  two,  originally- 
projected,  torpedo- tiring  classes  (the  P  and 
N).  Both  the  missile-armed  classes  still 
carried  the  initial  350nm  surface-launch  sys- 
tem, but  It  was  intended  to  introduce  a 
second  generation  system  in  1963,  firing  to 
660nm  from  submerged.  This  system  was 
to  have  been  mounted  in  an  improved  nu- 
clear submarine  for  delivery  beginning  1963. 

These  plans  did  not  materallse,  owing  to 
considerable  changes  in  all  relevant  factors 
during  the  ten  years  since  the  project's  incep- 
tion. In  particular,  the  uncertainty  of  as- 
sured response  inherent  in  surface  launch 
was  found  to  be  unacceptable  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  short  mlssUe-range  and 
limited  submarine  performance,  meant  that 
this  first  missile  system  was  never  deployed 
On  sustained  operational  patrol.  Competing 
priorities  for  nuclear  propulsion,  and  the  in- 
adequate designed  performAnce  of  the  sub- 
marine relative  to  Improved  ASW  defence 
systems,  led  to  the  cancellation  of  the  second- 
generation  SSBN  programme,  and  to  the 
reconfiguration  of  the  hull /propulsion  units 
as  SSON.  The  660nm  submerged-launch  sys- 
tem (which  was  fired  successfully  in  early 
1963)  was  back-fitted  Into  the  existing  H- 
Class,  which  began  to  be  deployed  on  opera- 
tional patrols  in  1964.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  there  was  a  five  year  hiatus  in  SSBN 
production,  until  the  first  T-Class  was  de- 
livered at  the  end  of  1967.  This  carries  six- 
teen missiles  tiring  to  a  range  of  over 
1.600nm.  and  as  a  submarine  is  inferior  to  its 
design  contemporaries  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  twenty-five  year  saga  of  the  Soviet 
Navy's  efforts  to  produce  an  operationally 
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viable  nuclear  delivery  system  provides  an  ex- 
cellent Illustration  of  the  phased  develop- 
mental process,  while  highlighting  the  pit- 
falls of  this  method,  which  lie  mainly  In 
excessive  lead  time  tuid  long  production  runs. 

If  AVAL  SHirSOTLDIKa  PKACTICB  AND  PaOCmUXCB 

Besides  the  primary  determinants  of  op- 
erational requirements  and  financial  con- 
straints, there  are  two  other  factcM^  which 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  final  out- 
put of  Soviet  naval  building  programmes. 
First,  the  Soviet  Union  pioneered  the  sec- 
tional construction  and  series  production  of 
submarines  during  the  1930s,  and  this  has 
now  become  the  eet&bUshed  method 
throughout  her  shipbuilding  Industry. 
Ideally  suited  to  large-scale  production,  this 
method  requires  substantial  capital  Invest- 
ment in  production-line  facilities  and  places 
a  lower  limit  on  the  numbers  of  any  one 
class  that  it  is  economic  to  produce.  The  sec- 
ond factor  is  the  overall  national  economic 
plan,  within  which  the  naval  building  pro- 
grammes have  to  take  their  place.  Tbeee  two 
factors  impose  considerable  restraints  on  the 
fiexlbillty  of  the  programmes  as  a  whole.  In 
particular,  requirements  have  to  be  formu- 
lated far  in  advance,  and  while  it  Is  possible 
to  cancel  demands  on  the  economy.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  increase  the  level  of  these 
demands  once  they  have  been  written  Into 
the  national  plan.  Uoreover,  the  interde- 
pendence of  series  production  and  painful 
experience  of  delays  In  supply,  cause  ship- 
building enterprises  to  schedule  the  delivery 
of  components  well  ahead  of  the  date  they 
are  required  for  fitting. 

Within  the  shipbuilding  Industry  itself, 
there  Is  greater  flexibility  and,  assuming  that 
the  necessary  equipment  and  material  ts 
available.  It  is  possible  to  alter  details  of  the 
programmes,  provided  that  a  yard's  facilities 
are  already  assigned  to  naval  use.  But  ship- 
yard capacity  has  always  been  at  a  premium. 
And  although  cancellations  have  sometimes 
left  building  ways  unused,  when  planning 
future  programmes,  the  number  of  produc- 
tion lines  available  has  invariably  been  a  de- 
termining factor. 

Lead  Time.  This  term  Is  used  to  cover  the 
period  between  the  deelgn-decislon  "  and  the 
delivery  "  of  the  flrst-of -class,  or  of  the  first 
production  model  of  a  new  wei^aon  system 
fitted  to  an  operational  unit.  The  actual 
lead-time  varies  consid«iibly  and  depends  on 
the  level  of  application,  the  complexity  of 
the  final  product,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  original  new-design  and  procurement. 
Problems  of  procurement,  rather  than  design 
and  development  appear  to  be  the  ultimately 
limiting  factor,  and  when  major  items  are 
ooncemed  (such  as  power-plant  and  propul- 
sion machinery)  minimum  lead-time  is  as- 
sessed to  be  ten  years.  Where  changes  of  plan 
are  Involved,  this  minimum  can  sometimes 
be  circumvented  by  basing  new-design  on 
major  components  alreeuly  approved  for  a 
cancelled  programme. 

Weapon  development  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous process  in  most  fields,  and  much  of 
the  lead-time  for  weapon  systems  has  usually 
been  absorbed  before  the  design-decision  to 
incorporate  it  in  a  new  claas  is  taken,  llils 
is  particularly  true  of  common- user  weapons, 
of  which  the  cruise  and  ballistic  missiles  pro- 
vide good  examples.  For  new-construction 
shlpe  embodying  mostly  new  design,  a  lead- 
time  of  between  eight  to  twelve  years  can  be 
expected,  depending  on  the  particular  char- 
acteristics and  genesis  of  the  unit  concerned. 

Pipeline  Inertia.  This  term  (my  own)  de- 
scribes the  combination  of  economic  and  op- 
erational factors  which  justify  the  continued 
construction  of  additional  units  of  a  class,  for 
a  substantial  period  after  the  parent  pro- 
gramme has  been  cancelled.  In  the  case  of  a 
small-unit  high-rate  programme  (such  as  a 
dlesel  submarine),  which  is  already  in  the 
process  (or  on  the  verge)  of  assembly,  the 
economics  of  pipeline  Inertia  are  sufficient 
to  justify  about  two  years'  production-worth 
at  the  originally  planned  building  rate.  With 
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a  blg-unlt.  relatively  slow-rate  programme 
(such  as  the  larger  types  of  surface  ship) 
which  require  a  wider  range  of  major  oom- 
ponenta  but  fewer  copies  of  each  item,  cer- 
tain types  of  ocmponent  will  be  procured  In 
batcbea,  rather  than  continuous-flow  supply. 
While  the  ship  Itself  wUl  generally  conform 
to  the  two-year  rule,  the  inertlal  supply  of 
certain  weapons  and  equipment  may  some- 
times extend  to  the  quantity  ordered  for  the 
complete  building  programme. 

It  appears  that  weapon  systems  delivery 
runs  about  two  years  ahead  of  the  date  it  Is 
required  for  fitting;  hence,  pipeline  Inertia 
for  such  equipment  Is  always  greater  than 
for  the  parent  programme.  Actual  construc- 
tion of  the  'pipeline  units'  may  be  concen- 
trated In  a  single  yard,  and  may  be  spread 
out  In  time,  depending  on  the  yard's  commit- 
ments. When  production  is  not  Imminent, 
the  earlier  the  decision  to  eancel.  the  emptier 
the  pipeline.  Cancellation  of  a  project  within 
four  years  of  work  being  due  to  start  on  the 
lead  units,  will  produce  reverberations  In  the 
system. 

Normal  Production.  To  be  able  to  Identify 
unplanned  changes  in  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme, which  stem  from  adjustments  of 
naval  policy,  one  must  have  some  idea  of 
what  constitutes  'Normal  Production'.  Series 
production  is  an  Inflexible  task-master,  vrtth 
procurement  and  prefabrlcatlon  of  compo- 
nents reaching  back  throughout  Industry, 
while  the  shipyard  Itself  has  to  be  'tooled- 
up'  with  a  production  line  tailored  to  a  cer- 
tain type  and  class.  To  these  limitations  are 
added  the  constraints  of  an  increasingly 
complex  naval  technology,  which  means  that 
components  and  even  basic  materials  such 
as  hull  plating  are  not  easily  Interchangeable 
between  projects.  None  of  this  matters  if  the 
programme  is  running  to  its  original  plan: 
but  if  major  changes  are  required,  these  are 
hard  to  accommodate,  and  the  repercussions 
are  reflected  in  the  pattern  of  production. 

The  normality  of  a  programme  is  a  func- 
tion of  its  duration  and  of  its  building  rate, 
both  separately,  and  combined  In  terms  of 
a  'production-run'.  To  these  criteria,  which 
i^ply  to  the  shipbuilding  Industry  as  a 
whole,  must  be  added  others  which  apply  to 
an  individual  yard.  There  will  also  be  dif- 
ferent criteria  for  each  type  of  ship,  and 
these  will  depend  on  the  design  relationship 
of  successive  classes  of  the  same  type. 

For  the  larger  units  such  as  cniisers,  the 
duration  of  the  programme  must  be  related 
to  the  time  needed  actually  to  build  one 
ship;  about  four  years  from  laying  the  keel 
to  delivery.  A  minimum  period  of  six  years 
would  therefore  seem  realistic  for  shlpe  of 
over  10,000  tons,  and  this  is  supported  by 
postwar  practice.  Four  years  would  seem  a 
practical  minimum  for  the  larger  destroyer 
types,  although  there  was  one  three-year 
programme  In  the  postwar  period  (which 
did,  however,  build  thlrty-slx  units) ,  but 
this  was  when  the  Soviets  were  still  faced 
with  the  double  problem  of  catchlng-up  as 
well  as  keeping  pace  with  new  developments. 
The  dlesel  submarine  programmes,  involving 
a  far  greater  degree  of  assembly  line  tech- 
niques, were  planned  for  six  to  eight  year 
delivery  periods.  Nuclear  subnuuine  con- 
struction was  programmed  in  two  consecu- 
tive periods  of  five  years  each. 

The  minimum  normal  production-run  of 
any  one  class  varies  widely  between  types, 
and  has  changed  over  the  years  as  ships  have 
grown  more  complex.  It  might  possibly  be 
as  low  as  four  units  for  a  15,000  ton  ship, 
although  six  is  more  probable.  For  smaller 
units  down  to  destroyer  slse,  twelve  to  sixteen 
would  seem  to  be  the  minimum.  The  produc- 
tion batch  for  each  of  the  first  two  genera- 
tions of  nuclear  bull /propulsion  units  was 
twenty-five  to  thirty  units,  and  planned 
production  of  a  new-construction  dlesel  unit 
Is  unlikely  to  be  much  less  than  fifty. 

The  minimum  Involvement  in  a  programme 
for  any  one  yard  appears  to  be  two  produc- 


tion lines.  An  analysis  of  the  claaaes  which 
were  built  and  delivered  during  the  19&0b 
gives  a  fairly  clear  Indication  of  the  normal 
output  per  national  production  line  during 
that  period,  from  which  It  has  proved  pos- 
sible to  extrapolate  up  to  the  present.  In 
general  terms,  the  annual  delivery  rate  per 
production  line  during  the  middle  1960s  was 
three  large-  or  medium-type  submarines,  or 
six  small-type  submarines,  or  one  destroyer. 
One  building  way  could  deliver  a  cnOser 
every  three  years. 

However,  as  weapons  have  become  more 
complex,  it  is  frequently  the  weapon  system 
which  dictates  the  production  rate,  and  not 
the  tempo  of  hull  assembly.  During  the  1960s, 
the  production  line  delivery  rate  for  mlssUe- 
armed  dlesel  submarines  was  one  a  year. 
while  for  nuclear  submarlnea  (all  types)  It 
was  one  every  two  years;  it  appears  that  this 
nuclear  delivery  rate  still  pertains.  For  sur- 
face units  such  as  Kjpida  and  Kathin  the  rate 
was  also  one  every  two  years. 

The  'norm'  will  vary  between  typea  and 
classes.  But,  as  a  general  principle,  any  deliv- 
ery programme  which  does  not  clearly 
harmonise  with  the  overall  plan,  either  in 
terms  of  the  most  efficient  use  of  resovutses 
or  because  it  flouts  established  shipbuilding 
procedures,  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion, 
and  an  explanation  sought  for  its  untypical 
behaviour. 

Modernisation  and  Conversion.  There  are 
no  modernisation  'programmes'  In  the  sense 
of  special  procurement  being  put  in  hand 
for  the  modification  of  all  units  of  a  class. 
Such  modernisation  and  conversion  which 
has  taken  place  derived  from  the  availability 
of  weapons  systems  from  cancelled  new-con- 
struction programmes.  Major  conversion  pro- 
grammes (notably  SAM,  Kotlin  and  Kanin) 
have  to  make  use  of  building  ways  which 
have  been  freed  by  a  cancelled  programme, 
and  which  also  provide  their  weapon  outfits, 
so  that  production  lines  are  not  released  to 
conversion  in  preference  to  new  construction. 

The  partial  exception  to  this  principle  was 
the  Longbln  programme,  which  Involved  the 
major  conversion  of  existing  W-Class  sub- 
marines to  carry  SSM.  But  this  decision 
stemmed  from  Ute  priority  requirement  to 
cut  back  the  scale  of  new  construction,  and 
to  limit  the  demand  for  essential  items  such 
as  high  quality  steel  and  dleael  engines; 
meanwhile,  half  the  medium-type  submarine 
production  lines  would  otherwise  have  been 
standing  idle.  In  the  event,  the  Loni/bin 
programme  was  Itself  cancelled. 

Soviet  naval  procurement  since  the  war 
provides  a  fascinating  story  of  their  efforts, 
in  the  face  of  runaway  technological  ad- 
vances, to  develop  a  counter  to  the  maritime 
capability  of  the  West — a  capability  which 
Increased  at  least  in  measure  with  their  own 
efforts,  and  which  rendered  obsolescent  pro- 
gramme after  programme,  before  the  units 
concerned  had  even  entered  operational  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  story  of  brave  words,  but  frustrat- 
ing results — and,  anyway  until  recently,  a 
persistently  deteriorating  balance  of  advan- 
tage. 

The  West  has  had  difficulty  In  perceiving 
the  real  situation,  since  we  have  been  prone 
to  assess  Soviet  naval  policy  in  terms  of  our 
own  vulnerabilities,  rather  than  identify  the 
nature  of  Riiasla's  traditional  maritime  re- 
quirements. This  error  has  been  compounded 
by  our  wllllngness  to  credit  the  military 
capability  which  the  Russians  claim  publicly 
for  their  fleet,  while  Ignoring  the  evidence 
of  the  Soviet's  own  Internal  asaeasments,  as 
reflected  in  the  repeated  cano^atlons  and 
radical  readjustments  of  their  warship  build- 
ing programmes. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  tend  to  over-estimate 
the  Russian  capacity  to  move  from  an  imag- 
inative design  decision  to  the  fully  succeas- 
ful  technological  application  of  the  concept, 
a  capacity  which  lags  far  behind  that  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  assessing  the  combat 
capability  of  Soviet  naval  unlta,  we  tend  to 


overlook  their  traditional  policy  of  sending 
weapon  systems  to  sea  before  they  ar«<  opera- 
tionally effective,  while  underestimating  the 
problems  which  the  Soviets  have  still  to  solve. 

rooTifOTB 

1  Morskoi  Sbomlk,  February  1938. 

'The  House  of  Repreaentatlvee,  SeapiowR' 
Sub-oommlttee  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Report,  SUtus  of  Naval  Ships,  19 
March  1969. 

'  By  returning  German  prisoners  of  war, 
who  were  used  as  forced  labour.  The  Germans 
overran  Nlkolaev.  and  obtained  extensive 
photographic  coverage  of  the  other  shipyard 
facilities  in  western  Russia;  hence  the  situa- 
tion in  1944  is  wtil  documented. 

*Seapower  Sub-committee,  op.  dt.,  para 
303. 

*  Of  the  twenty  claaaea  of  major  warahlp 
which  were  designed  and  built  since  the  war, 
the  building  yards  of  all  but  three  have  been 
published,  and  the  remainder  can  be  derived 
by  elimination.  This  Information  has  been 
culled  from  a  wide  range  of  publications,  but 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  detailed  ship- 
building Information  are :  articles  by  Hadeler 
and  Melster  in  the  'Soviet  Navy',  M.  O. 
Saunders,  ed..  1968;  "nottea  de  Combat', 
whoae  data  on  building  yards  is  frequently 
confirmed  and  never  contradicted  by  Jane's: 
and  'Soviet  Merchant  Ships',  Kenneth  Mason 
Pub..  1060,  which  provides  the  civilian  build- 
ing con^Mnent. 

*  1883,  1913.  1938. 

'  The  terminology  Is  my  own.  The  existence 
of  these  separate  phases  is  evidenced  by  the 
clear-cut  delivery  periods,  and  the  genera- 
tional design  characteristics.  This  method  of 
staged  development  Is,  however,  typical  of 
Soviet  practice,  and  can  be  seen  in  other 
fields,  as  well  as  In  the  pre-war  programme. 

■  These  all-union  totals  ( which  reflect  ac- 
tual output)  are  built  up  from  Individual 
yard  oapacitles.  Building  rates:  cruisers — 1 
per  slip  every  three  years;  destroyers — 1  per 
production  line  per  year. 

*  In  1948,  the  Soviets  announced  they  were 
building  a  force  of  1,300  submarines,  a  figure 
which  would  not  have  Included  their  top 
secret  nuclear  project.  Annual  dlesel  sub- 
marine building  rates:  medium-  and  large- 
type — 3  per  production  line;  small -type— six 
per  line. 

^°  Although  these  classes  were  cancelled, 
pipeline  Inertia  (see  below)  ensured  the  de- 
livery of  a  substantial  quantity  of  weapon 
systems  which  had  been  ordered  for  them, 
irtiich  allowed  progressive  modification  of  the 
existing  JTotlin,  Skoryj,  Riga  and  Kronthtadt 
classes. 

"  Senator  Symington,  quoted  by  Waahinf- 
ton  Post,  39  May  1966. 

"  Design  decision.  My  own  shorthand  ex- 
pression to  define  the  date  when  an  opera- 
tional requirement  was  identified  and  when 
the  wheels  were  actually  set  in  motion  to  do 
something  about  It,  in  the  applied  sense. 

"  Delivery  {idacha) .  The  date  a  ship  is  de- 
livered by  the  biUldlng  yard  to  the  Navy,  after 
acceptance  trials  have  been  successfully 
completed. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  RETDRNINa 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew sm  additional  3,400  soldiers  from 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20. 1969,  there  were  532,500 
Americans  enduring  the  perils  of  an 
Asian   war.   Today,    there   are    241.700 
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Americazu  In  Vietnam  who  are  planning 
to  come  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nlxcm  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


TJ3A.  AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF  auNOU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  book.  "UBA.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky  of  Georgetown  University  appears  to 
be  causing  considerable  stir  in  many  di- 
verse circles.  As  expected,  those  who  are 
thoroughly  naive  toward  what  they  re- 
gard as  "Russia"  and  the  gestured  mild- 
ness of  the  Russian  Imperio-coloniallsts 
are  out  clawing  the  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  warn  caution  in  dealing 
with  the  Russians  c(Mnmend  this  work 
as  a  book  to  read.  The  following  two  re- 
views, by  academicians,  one  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  in  Canada, 
make  for  most  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant reading,  a  contrast  between  objec- 
tivity and  blind  hatcheting: 

(Prom    tbe    nicr»inlan    Qvmrterly.    Summer 

1971] 

U.SJL  AND  Thi  Sovm  Mtth 

(By  Lev  B.  DobriaoAky ) 

In  hi*  Introduction  to  the  book,  Oongreas- 
man  WlUUm  O.  Bny  ai  Indian*  deacrlbw 
the  contents  m  "etrong  medicine,  carefully 
compounded."  He  goee  on  to  1*7,  of  the  atrug- 
gle  for  the  world.  "We  need  only  retain  our 
own  •trengtb,  and  exploit  the  weakneaaee  of 
our  enemlea."  Dr.  Dotelanaky,  In  his  beat 
book  to  date,  doee  indeed  sound  a  warning 
for  the  West,  together  with  a  preecrlptlon 
for  eroding  away  the  power  of  the  Commu- 
nist World. 

The  first  five  chapters  deal  with  the  na- 
tions held  captive  by  Ifoeoow.  with  empha- 
sis on  Ukraine.  Chapters  6  and  7  dlscxiss  Cap- 
tive NaUons  programs  In  the  United  States. 
Chaptos  8  and  9  analyse  dlpIomaUc  traps 
m  dealing  with  Moeoow,  and  the  last  chap- 
ter outlines  the  objectives  and  achievements 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  The  author  cltee  examples  of  the 
shocking  lack  of  knowledge  In  high  circles 
about  the  nationality  problem  of  the  USSR. 
Typical  was  a  piece  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ixing  Star,  July  33.  1904:  "Strangely  enough, 
the  Ideology  that  holds  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
gether Is  noi  commnulam.  but  the  'Brother 
Russia'  concept.  For  'Mother  Russia'  U  the 
common  pride  of  White  Russians,  Ukrainians 
and  Georgians  .  .  ."  One  might  as  well  say 
that  Bohemia  Is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Slo- 
vaks, or  Serbia  to  the  Croats.  I  am  sending 
this  book  to  the  author  of  that  article,  in 
the  hope  that  he  will  read  It  with  care. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  not  only  details  the  nature 
of  Muscovite  Imperialism  and  the  appalling 
Ignorance  about  the  USSR,  which  persists 
among  well-educated  people  In  this  country, 
but  he  also  preecrlbes  approaches  to  some  so- 
lutioos.  His  final  chai>ter  deals  with  the  work 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  as  It  seeks  to  "exploit  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  enemies."  He  cites  in  particu- 
lar two  major  accomplishments;  The  Captive 
Nations  Week  ReeoluUon  (PubUc  Law  86-80) 
passed  by  Congreas  in  19M.  and  the  Shrev- 
chenko  Statue  of  Liberty  In  Washington.  D.C. 
These  achievements,  and  many  others  be- 
sides, are  not  only  attributable  to  UCCA.  but 
to  Dr.  DotMlansky  personally,  who  has  work- 
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ed  tlreleaaly,  especially  with  leading  Con- 
gressmen over  the  years,  to  keep  the  Captive 
Nations  concept  In  the  foreground. 

The  author  describes  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  the  U88A  in  supporting  the  cause 
of  self-determination  throughout  the  world, 
including  Vietnam.  The  Ukrainian  Bulletin 
of  April  1-16,  1966,  urged  President  Johnson 
to  support  and  encourage  psycho-polltlcal 
warfare  waged  by  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  against  North  Vietnam,  "warning 
the  captive  people  of  that  Oomm\inlst  satel- 
lite that  their  aggressive  communist  masters 
will  evenutally  meet  their  doom."  Also  dted 
is  UCCA  support  of  President  Johnson's  ac- 
tions in  1966  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Dr.  Dobrlnansky  points  out  that  wishful 
ezaggeraUon  of  the  Stno-Sovlet  Ideological 
split  and  "polycentrism"  In  Eastern  Europe 
"cannot  overshadow  the  blunt  facts  of  pre- 
domlnent  Soviet  Russian  power  In  the  Red 
Empire."  Our  enemy  in  the  Caribbean  Is  not 
reaUy  Ckstro  or  Cuba,  but  the  USSR.  The 
same  Is  true  In  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
east Asia.  Egypt  and  Syria,  without  the  USSR 
pose  no  serious  threat  to  Israel.  Ho  Ohi- 
minh  and  his  successors,  longtime  adherents 
of  Moscow,  retain  their  power  and  threat- 
en their  neighbors  only  through  massive 
Soviet  aid. 

The  recent  crackdown  In  Poland,  coming 
on  top  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  previous  rape  of  Hungary 
prove  the  author's  point.  Moscow  Is  not  about 
to  acquiesce  to  "liberalization"  or  "naUonal 
communism."  The  declaration  of  the  Brez- 
hnez  Doctrine  Is  the  best  proof  of  Soviet  In- 
tentions, a  declaration  which  was  inspired  as 
much  by  Western  timidity  and  inaction  as  by 
Brezhnev's  confidence  In  dealing  with  Dub- 
cek  and  other  devlatlonists. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution 
of  the  Captive  Nations  concept  Is  that  It  has 
turned  Moecow's  propaganda  about  the  dan- 
gers of  Unperlalism  against  Itself.  Present- 
day  discussions  of  imperialism  (even  at  the 
United  Nations)  should  turn  away  from  con- 
siderations of  Western  policies  long  since 
abandoned  to  present-day  Soviet  policies, 
both  with  respect  to  the  nations  captive  In 
the  USSR,  and  to  the  countries  In  Central 
Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  work  of  UCCA 
In  developing  and  maintaining  far-flung 
Free  World  contacts:  "With  lu  American 
Identity  and  Ukrainian  background  resources 
It  has  contacts  with  scholarly,  cultural,  po- 
litical, religious  and  other  groups,  both  Uk- 
rainian and  non-Ukralnlan,  throughout  the 
world." 

Nor  Is  It  generaUy  recognised  that  a  cardi- 
nal principle  of  UCCA's  educational  policy  "Is 
the  outright  reJecUon  of  any  common  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  unvested  and  oppressed 
Russian  people  for  the  crimes  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  government  in  Moscow."  The 
vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  "can- 
not be  confused  with  the  explolUng  New  Red 
Class  and  the  twelve  million  Communist 
Party  members,  their  families  and  relatives 
who  have  a  stake  In  Soviet  Russian  totali- 
tarian rule  and  imperial  dominion." 

UCCA's  educational  goal  is  to  Intensify 
"the  perennial  force  of  national  self-deter- 
mination In  its  genuine  and  true  sense."  The 
same  people  who  call  for  self-determination 
m  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  seldom 
If  ever  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  the  much 
older  nations  of  Ukraine.  Byelorussia  or 
Georgia. 

The  potential  for  Free  World  psycho-pollt- 
lcal warfare  Is  there;  It  remains  only  to  be 
utilized.  The  author  has  spelled  it  all  out 
very  clearly  Indeed. 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  appropriately  dedicates  his 
Istest  book  to  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki. 
"Patriot,  Scholar.  Christian  and  Friend  of  All 
the  Captive  Nations." 
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The  book  contains  an  excellent  selected 
bibliography  and  index. 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  and  friend 
Lev  Dobrlansky  and  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  for  producing  this 
volume.  It  deserves  the  widest  possible 
readership  in  government  circles,  the  media, 
and  the  Academy. 

(From  the  Library  Joiimal.  Apr.  1, 1971] 

iNmUTATIONAI,    KFWhOa 

(By  Lev.  K.  Dobrlansky) 
This  polemic  Is  based  on  a  few  easily  digest- 
ed assertions:  Soviet  Russia  Is  bad;  Calvin 
Coolldge,  who  recognized  that  fact,  was  good; 
his  successors  have  been  deceived  by  Soviet 
guile;  and  the  touchstone  of  Moscow's  evil  Is 
her  suppression  of  Ukrainian  freedom.  While 
any  of  these  might  be  debated,  the  author's 
tone  Is  so  intemperate  and  his  style  so  unclear 
that  these  points  are  lost.  What,  for  example. 
Is  one  to  make  of  this:  "the  defeat  of  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-oolonlalism  .  .  .  would  un- 
leash constructive  forces  for  economic  pro- 
duction and  America's  technologic  Manifest 
Destiny  that  the  world  has  never  seen  be- 
fore"? Or  of  the  eqtuitlon  "USSR  minus 
Ukraine  equals  zero,"  which  Dobrlansky  says 
would  astoimd  all  "except  for  the  toUUtarlan 
Russian  and  their  multinational  clique"? 
Tbls  book  has  no  literary  or  Intellectual  merit 
whatever. — Robert  H.  Johnston,  Deportment 
of  History,  McMaster  UniverHty,  Hamilton, 
Canada. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD 

URGES    SUPPORT    FOR    HEALTH 
MANPOWER  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or   PXNNSTLVAIfIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  voting 
for  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
and  Training  Act  of  1971  which  this 
House  will  vote  on  Thursday. 

This  bill  will  go  far  in  wiping  away 
the  manpower  shortages  in  many  of  the 
specialty  health  areas. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  professional 
schools  of  pharmacy.  This  provision 
grants  a  school  $800  per  student  for  this 
endeavor. 

Dr.  Bruce  D.  Martin,  dean  of  the 
Duquesne  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, located  in  my  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
wrote  me  yesterday  telling  of  how  much 
his  school  depends  on  Federal  support. 
I  am  sure  that  many  schools  In  the 
districts  of  my  friends  here  are  equally 
dependent  upon  Federal  funding. 

We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  the  health 
crisis  before  our  Nation  today. 

We  need  thousands  of  trained  doctors 
and  health  personnel  to  merely  keep  up 
with  the  current  demand. 

Once  again,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  bill  before  this  House. 

I  include  Dr.  Martin's  letter  to  me  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  point: 

Doquxsm  UNivzaarrr, 
Pittsbwgh,  Pa.,  June  12, 1971. 
Hon.  VTiLUAM  S.  MooaaxAB, 
Member  of  Congress , 
Rajfbum  House  Of/lee  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okar  Mk.  MooaaxAD:  It  Is  the  purpoee  of 
this  letter  to  detail  to  you  the  extreme  need 
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tor  financial  support  for  the  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity School  of  Pharmacy.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.  It  Is  hoped  that  support  can  be 
obtained  throiigh  many  sources  to  aid  this 
private  university's  School  of  Pharmacy, 
but  we  look  especially  to  recent  propoeed  leg- 
islation directed  toward  encouraging  the  edu- 
cation of  pharmacists  through  the  Health 
Manpower  legislation  and  the  Health  Pro- 
feesioiu  Educational  Assistance  Act  as  they 
will  be  formulated  for  the  coming  fiscal 
years. 

Duquesne  University,  a  private  university 
with  little  or  no  endowment,  looks  to  tuition 
as  Its  prime  source  of  support.  Just  as  the 
cost  of  operating  our  homes  has  Increased 
In  1971,  so  will  it  cost  more  to  operate 
Duquesne.  Tuition  In  1969  was  $1600  per 
year,  and  In  1970  It  was  Increased  to  $1800, 
althoiigh  an  additional  Increase  of  $200  was 
seriously  considered  because  of  the  current 
financial  crisis. 

During  the  1970-71  year,  however,  the 
students  of  the  university  formed  The  ThixA 
Alternative,  an  organization  which  looked 
toward  fund  raising  as  the  way  to  prevent 
either  of  the  first  two  alternatives;  namely, 
closing  the  doors  of  the  university  or  in- 
stituting the  additional  tuition  Increase. 
These  students  were  able  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  save  the  university  as  Is  well  known 
nationally.  However,  a  further  Increase  in 
tuition  to  $3,000  will  be  necessary  in  1971  to 
bring  in  the  additional  1  million  dollars 
needed  for  educational  and  general  expenses. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  operates  with  fif- 
teen full-time  and  nine  part-time  faculty 
members  to  provide  a  five-year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  A 
modest  graduate  program  produces  M.S., 
Ph.  D..  and  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  graduates. 
In  1969-70.  enrollment  was  100  students  In 
the  last  three  professional  years  and  about 
100  In  the  first  two  years,  thereby  distin- 
guishing the  School  of  Pharmacy  as  one  of 
the  smallest  schools  of  the  74  accredited 
Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  deficit  In 
operating  expenses  of  over  $93,000  and  an 
overhead  deficit  of  over  $138,000  was  Incurred 
for  a  total  deficit  of  approximately  $322,000. 
Through  the  Initial  funding  of  the  Health 
Manpower  Institutional  Grants,  recruiting  ef- 
forts resulted  In  an  enrollment  Increase  of  30 
in  FaU  1970  which  reduced  the  1970-71  total 
deficit  to  about  $188,000.  Further  recruiting 
efforts  which  have  taken  place  this  year, 
along  with  the  shortage  of  pharmacists 
known  to  be  occurring  nationally,  have  al- 
ready provided  Duquesne  University  School 
of  Pharmacy  with  the  prospect  of  Its  largest 
first  professional  year  enrollment  In  twenty 
years  entering  In  Fall  1971.  Expansion  of  the 
last  three  professional  years  to  accommodate 
an  enrollment  of  310  Is  seriously  contem- 
plated. This  figure  Is  very  likely  the  maximum 
which  our  facilities  Just  completed  in  1968 
will  be  able  to  handle. 

Even  If  this  enrollment  Increase  does  oc- 
cur, the  deficit  may  or  may  not  be  reduced 
since  we  are  competing  against  Inflationary 
problems.  I  mentioned  previously  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  this  university  which  Is  reflected 
In  the  School  of  Pharmacy  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  1970-71  year,  termed  a  survival  year, 
every  possible  economy  was  Instituted  In 
nonacademlc  expenditures.  For  example,  no 
funds  were  allowed  for  faculty  travel,  office 
equipment,  laboratory  permanent  equipment, 
or  promotion.  Repair  and  supply  budgets 
were  pared  to  the  minimum.  These  are  some 
of  the  Items  necessary  to  operate  a  fine  Insti- 
tution and  to  provide  not  only  adequate  but 
excellent  education  for  pharmacists.  Resto- 
ration of  a  full  budget  Is  a  must. 

The  University,  of  course,  could  have  sub- 
stantiated an  overall  need  for  a  tuition  raise 
of  $400  next  year  to  increase  salaries,  but  the 
Board  of  Directors  has  mandated  the  $300  In- 
crease In  the  belief  that  a  larger  Increase 
would  far  outstrip  the  students'  ability  to 

p*y- 
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macy  begun  In  1970  and  continued  In  1971 
has  become  a  necessity  In  supplementing  our 
operating  budget  in  order  for  this  School  of 
Pharmacy  to  remain  in  existence.  I  would  ask 
that  you  do  whatever  possible  to  support 
legislation  to  continue  federal  funding  for 
our  School  of  Pharmacy.  I  am  sure  this  is 
just  one  example  of  conditions  that  are  being 
faced  at  many  pharmacy  schools  across  the 
nation  and  for  that  reason,  we  support  the 
actions  of  the  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy,  a  member  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Health  Poinding  recently  established. 
This  coalition  will  gather  facts  and  present 
the  total  picture  on  needs  for  meeting  the 
health  crisis  In  terms  of  institutional  support 
and  student  loans  and  scholarships. 

Thank  you  for  your  co-operation.  If  the 
Ideas  expreesed  here  meet  with  your  approv- 
al. I  would  sincerely  appreciate  your  telling 
others  about  them,  and  I  would  not  object 
to  publication  of  this  in  the  C<»igre88ional 
Record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Brucx  D.  Maktut,  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 


FOURTH   ESTATE   CAN   NOW   HOLD 
GOVERNMENT  ACCOUNTABLE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
cases  means  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  more  secure  tonight,  because  the  Court 
has  recognized  that  a  press  that  is  sub- 
ject to  prior  restraint  cannot  be  free. 
The  Fourth  Estate  can  now  continue  to 
hold  the  Government  accoimtable  to  the 
American  people  without  fear  of  cen- 
sorship. 

The  following  portions  of  the  majority 
opinions  seem  to  me  to  be  most  instruc- 
tive: 

Mr.  Justice  White  aflftrmed: 

The  .  .  .  extraordinary  protection  against 
prior  restraints  enjoyed  by  the  press  under 
our  constitutional  system. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart: 

In  the  absence  of  the  governmental  checks 
and  balances  present  In  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  the  only  effective  restraint 
upon  executive  policy  and  power  In  the 
areas  of  national  defense  and  International 
affairs  may  He  In  an  enlightened  citizenry — 
In  an  Informed  and  critical  public  opinion 
which  alone  here  can  protect  the  values  of 
democratic  government.  For  this  reason.  It 
Is  perhaps  here  that  a  press  that  Is  alert, 
aware,  and  free  most  vitally  serves  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  First  Amendment.  For  with- 
out an  Informed  and  free  press  there  cannot 
be  an  enlightened  people. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan : 

The  First  Amendment  stands  as  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  the  Imposition  of  justlclal  re- 
straints In  circumstances  of  the  kind 
presented  by  these  cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas: 

The  dominant  purpoee  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  to  prohibit  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  governmental  suppression  of  embar- 
rassing Information; 

And  further. 

Secrecy  In  government  Is  fundamentally 
antl-democratlc.  perpetuating  bureaucratic 
errors.  Open  debate  and  discussion  of  public 
iaaues  are  vital  to  our  national  health. 
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Mr.  Justice  Black: 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection 
It  tavuat  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role  In  our 
democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Government's 
power  to  censor  the  press  wa«  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  Government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tected so  that  It  could  bare  the  secrets  of 
government  cmd  Inform  the  peo^e.  Only  a 
free  and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively 
expose  deception  In  government; 

And  further. 

No  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  without  being 
convinced  beyond  any  doub.  that  It  was  In- 
junctions like  those  sought  here  that  Madi- 
son and  his  collaborators  Intended  to  outlaw 
In  this  Nation  for  all  time. 

These  clear  pronouncements  vindicate 
not  only  the  two  great  newspapers  In- 
volved in  these  cases,  but  more  impor- 
tantly they  rea£Brm  the  fimdamental 
right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing  in  their 
name.  In  so  doing,  they  enhance  the 
vitality  of  American  democracy,  restore 
the  balance  of  our  coordinate  branches, 
and  give  the  press  an  essential  role  in 
insuring  the  accountability  of  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 


HOW   MUCH   LONGER  SHOULD   EN- 
VIRONMENTAL EDUCAllON  WATT? 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
day's  mail  and  personal  contacts  convince 
me  anew  that  the  American  people  want 
their  environment  cleaned  up — and 
cleaned  up  in  a  hurry.  Every  opinion  poll 
in  the  last  year  has  placed  environmental 
concerns  in  the  top  three  issues  of  con- 
cern to  Americans — urban,  suburban, 
and  rural.  Whether  it  be  lead  poisoning 
in  inner  city  poverty  areas,  the  construc- 
tion of  Jet  ports  in  suburbia,  or  strip  min- 
ing in  Appalachia,  Americans  every- 
where are  demanding  an  ecological  ac- 
coimting  of  their  leaders.  And  Congress 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  making  sure 
that  the  people's  priorities  become  the 
Nation's  priorities. 

In  the  14  months  since  Earth  Day  1970 
we  have  witnessed  one  of  the  great  so- 
cial phenomenons  of  American  history — 
a  national  consensus  developed  from  the 
concern  and  activities  of  students  and 
youth  who  were  determined  to  live  and 
breathe  in  a  healthier,  safer,  more  ap- 
pealing America.  These  young  Americans 
love  with  a  patriot's  fervor  the  America 
of  history,  song,  and  legend  and  find  re- 
ality of  everyday  living  in  our  effluent- 
pocked  affluence  an  insult  to  that  ideal. 

The  great  danger  to  this  environmental 
concensus  is  that  it  runs  the  risk  of 
becoming  the  last  fad  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. The  need  to  build  an  educational 
infrastructure  to  deal  with  these  matters 
led  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  Initiate  legislation  which  be- 
came Public  Law  91-516,  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Envi- 
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roomental  Education  Act  was  passed  in 
the  House  on  August  3,  1970,  by  a  vote 
of  228  to  28,  and  in  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 9  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0.  Despite 
earlier  administration  opposition  to  the 
bill,  the  President  signed  It  into  law  Oc- 
tober 30, 1970,  and  Congress  subsequently 
appnH>riated  82  million  for  action  under 
the  Environmental  Ediication  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1971  through  a  supplemental 
bill. 

The  act  authorized  Federal  funds  for 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  courses  in  environmental  studies, 
adult  educatioD,  and  community  confer- 
ences on  ecology  and  ctirrlculum  develop- 
ment and  teacher  training  in  environ- 
mental studies.  Minlgrants  of  up  to  $10.- 
000  were  to  be  made  available  for  local 
community  work  to  promote  imderstand- 
Ing  of  these  complex  and  interlinked  so- 
cial and  scientific  issues  among  commu- 
nity and  business  leaders,  government 
officials  at  all  levels,  members  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  citizens  In  general.  We 
foresaw  in  our  hearings  and  in  the  legis- 
lation, too,  that  environmental  education 
should  take  place  In  new  forms  to  match 
the  new  content,  and  the  law  therefore 
authorized  grants  for  preparing  materi- 
als suitable  for  use  by  mass  media,  for 
dealing  with  the  euvlronment  and  ecol- 
ogy. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  am  very  pleased  to  report  to  the 
House  the  final  results  of  the  first  fund- 
ing cycle.  Congress  was  informed  last 
week  that  71  grants  totaling  $1,694,500 
were  awarded  for  projects  in  31  States. 
What  is  lost  in  this  program  accounting 
is  the  fact  that  the  public  response  to 
this  program  was  overwhelming.  The  Of- 
fice of  Education  handbook  on  preparing 
proposals  for  Environmental  Education 
Act  funds  was  issued  In  the  sec<md  week 
of  April  with  a  deadline  of  May  26  for 
submittal  of  proposals.  There  was  little 
time  for  publicity  and  prospective  appli- 
cants were  told  that  less  than  $2  million 
would  be  available.  Despite  these  handi- 
caps, nearly  2,000  proposals  requesting 
more  than  $75  million  were  submitted  by 
citizen's  groups,  organizations,  Institu- 
tions, and  agencies  from  every  State  in 
the  UnlcHi  except  Alaska. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  of  the 
Oflice  of  Education?  Well,  the  question 
of  environment  education  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  as  Alice  In  Wonderland 
said,  "gets  ciiriouser  and  curiouser."  For- 
mer Commissioner  of  Education  James 
E.  Allen  made  environmental  educa- 
tion an  agency  priority.  Last  month 
Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  P. 
Marland,  wrote  in  American  Education 
an  excellent  article  called  "Environmen- 
tal Education  Cannot  Wait"— and  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent.  It  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
Richaxdson.  has  taken  a  personal  in- 
terest in  envirtHmiental  education  and 
OE  activities  in  this  area.  Despite  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress,  high 
level  interest  in  ttie  executive  branch, 
and  the  overwhelming  public  demand  for 
environmental  education,  the  fate  of  en- 
vironmental education  in  the  Office  of 
Education  is,  at  best,  uncertain. 

Specific  points  of  concern  to  me  are 
the  same  as  those  which  I  raised  on  April 
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29.  1971,  and  which  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily answered : 

First.  Although  the  Environmental 
Educaticm  Act  authorizes  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $2  million  for  environmen- 
tal education  programs  in  this  coming 
year.  Fortunately,  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  have 
afi^^ed  on  figures  substantially  higher 
than  this. 

Second.  No  Advisory  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Education  has  been  named. 
This  council,  mandated  by  the  Environ- 
mental EducaUon  Act,  has  important 
statutory  fimctions  and  should  be  ap- 
pointed without  delay. 

Third.  A  highly  visible  office  of  envi- 
ronmental education  has  not  yet  been 
established,  as  required  by  law.  To  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  with  the  new 
Office  of  Education  reorganization  sched- 
uled for  July  1. 1971,  environmental  edu- 
cation will  be  deeply  buried  in  the 
bureaucracy.  This  is  no  less  than  a  direct 
and  flagrant  contradiction  of  the  clearly 
expressed  Intent  of  Congress.  There  is 
an  old  saying  which,  paraphrased,  sums 
up  my  sorrow  regarding  the  fate  of  en- 
vironmental ediKation  in  the  Office  of 
Education — the  President  and  Congress 
may  propose,  but  in  the  final  analysis  it 
is  the  bureaucracy  which  disposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  must 
environmental  education  wait  before  the 
law  of  the  land  and  presidental  policy  is 
carried  out?  Why  has  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation not  f uUy,  honestly,  and  enthusias- 
tically supported  environmental  educa- 
tion? Environmental  education  cannot, 
will  not  and  must  not  wait.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
support  me  on  this. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference committee  report  appropriating 
$3,514,000  for  environmental  education 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  This  modest  sum  is 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1972— $15.000,- 
000 — and  is  less  than  7  percent  of  the 
amount  requested  in  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1971  funding.  But  it  will  help  as- 
sure that  congressional  intent  is  carried 
out  and  public  demands  more  adequately 
met. 


Jtdy  1,  1971 


I, 


A    CENTURY-OLD    CHURCH    KEE3>S 
ATTUNED  TO  COMMUNITY'S  LIFE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iLLtMon 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPRKSKNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  Jime  27,  1971,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  printed  an  excellent  article  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Houston,  coounemorating  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  First  Bethlehon 
Evangelical  Lutheraji  Church,  which  is 
located  at  1645  West  Le  Moyne  Street, 
which  Is  in  my  district. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Reinke,  of  this 
truely  unique  church,  for  all  of  his  out- 
standing efforts  in  the  area  of  community 
affairs.  He  Is  a  pastor  who  has  Indeed 
served  all  of  the  needs  of  his  congrega- 
tion. 


I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Rkcobo  at 
this  point: 

CKMTumT-Ou>  CHT7ICR  KxEFa  Attuncu  to 
OoMMUHrnr'a  Lm 
(By  Jack  Houston) 

One  bundr«d  ye«n  ago  the  First  Bethlehem 
Luthervi  Church.  1646  W.  Le  Moyne  St..  waa 
tx>m  to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  Oerman 
Unmlgranta  settling  Chicago's  Northwest 
Side.  Yesterday  marked  the  church's  cen- 
tennial. 

Today,  the  church's  congregation,  a  mixture 
of  whites,  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking 
people,  will  celebrate  the  event.  Included  will 
be  special  rauslc  and  a  message  from  William 
Bartllng,  cfcalrman  of  the  mission  board. 

"What  Is  significant  about  our  centennial." 
said  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Relnke.  08.  pastor  of 
the  Mllsaourl  Synod  church  since  1054.  "Is 
that  Instead  of  moving  away  when  the  neigh- 
borhood changed,  we  stayed  and  became  an 
inner-clty  chxirch." 

TftANsmoir  woRKa 

The  minister  said  the  transition  has  worked 
out  weU — and  for  the  beat  of  the  church. 

"If  we  bad  not  gone  In  for  work  with 
Spanish-speaking  people."  he  said,  "we  would 
have  had  to  close  our  door." 

The  church  always  haa  had  a  social  con- 
science, the  pastor  said.  A  few  months  after 
the  church  was  started.  Chicago  was  hit  by 
the  great  Are  of  1871.  Tho  the  fire  never 
creased  the  Chicago  River,  the  church  helped 
persons  displaced  by  the  fire,  providing  them 
temporary  lodging.  The  church  building  also 
was  \iaed  to  store  lumber  for  rebuilding  the 
burned  out  section  of  the  city 

BTHNIC  ZNTLUXNCa  CHANOKS 

The  neighborhood  and  the  congregation 
remained  European  white  until  1967,  when 
large  numbers  of  Puerto  Rican  and  some 
Cuban  people  moved  in.  Many  in  the  congre- 
gation moved  to  the  suburbs,  tho  this  had 
been  the  practice — "aa  soon  aa  they  could 
aSord  the  move." 

"Prom  1956  to  1962  a  large  number  of  dis- 
placed persons  from  Europe  moved  Into  the 
community."  Pastor  Reinke  said.  "They  have 
since  moved  out.  Whole  families  would  go 
to  work,  and  before  you  knew  it.  they  were 
gone." 

Tho  the  neighborhood  is  mostly  Spiuilsh- 
speaking  now,  many  of  the  white  families 
who  moved  to  the  western  suburbs  still  re- 
turn for  services.  Bach  Sunday  the  minister 
conducts  a  German  service  at  9  a.m.  and  an 
English  service  at  10:30  ajn.  A  Spanish  serv- 
ice Is  held  at  noon,  conducted  by  the  church's 
lay  missionary,  Carlos  Segovia. 

CONTACTS  miCIGRAMTS 

Segovia's  work  Is  to  contact  many  of  those 
who  come  to  the  church,  but  who  do  not 
speak  English.  In  addition  to  full-time  work 
with  the  First  Bethlehem  Church,  he  preachea 
every  Wednesday  night  at  Christ  Lutheran 
Church  in  Logan  Square. 

The  lay  mlaalonary  also  conducts  a  Span- 
ish-language Sunday  School  in  First  Bethle- 
hem each  Sunday  for  about  30  Spanish- 
speaking  children. 

A  weekday  school,  associated  with  the 
'  cblirch.  teaches  180  children  in  the  com- 
munity. For  Spanlah-speaklng  adults  the 
church  sponsors  classes  in  English  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  7:30  to  9  pjn. 


STATEMENT    BY    PROF.    PHILIP    E. 
KURLAND 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  cujvouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today    our    Subcommittee    on    Foreign 
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Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Prof. 
Philip  E.  Kurland  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  testify  on  the  cur- 
rent Issues  of  truth  in  government  and 
the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  Insist 
on  full  information  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Professor  Kurland's  statements  on  our 
constltutional  relationships  were  so  pro- 
found that  I  have  excerpted  his  com- 
ments for  consideration  by  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House: 

IV 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  problems  on  which  this  Com- 
mittee's attention  is  now  focused,  important 
as  they  are,  are  but  symptoms  of  a  more 
serious  disease.  There  are,  to  my  mind,  more 
fundamental  constitutional  questions  that 
underlie  those  being  considered. 

The  essential  scheme  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution was  the  limitation  of  governmental 
power.  It  sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by 
three  means.  The  first  was  a  division  of  power 
between  the  national  government  and  the 
States,  a  federal  system  In  which  the  national 
government  was  to  have  limited  and  specified 
powers.  For  all  practical  purposes,  federalism 
In  this  country  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Whether  by  reason  of  necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity or  Irresponsibility,  the  national  govern- 
ment now  has  jrienary  governmental  au- 
thority. That  is  to  say,  there  \a  no  area  of 
governmental  operations  that  cannot  be  ra- 
tionalized aa  coming  within  the  national 
sphere,  whether  by  reason  of  the  [tower  over 
commerce  or  some  other  amorphous  grant 
of  authority. 

The  second  major  principle  of  limitation 
on  authority  that  inheres  In  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  la  that  of  separation  of  powers. 
It  does  not  sufDce  to  reject  this  proposition 
to  point  out  that  a  clean,  clear  line  among 
the  three  branches  was  never  Intended  and 
has  never  been  effectuated.  Certainly  that  la 
true.  But  the  essence  of  the  scheme  remains, 
that  by  dividing  governmental  authority 
among  three  branches  there  was  to  be  not 
only  separation  ot  powers  but  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Here,  too,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion sought  to  be  afforded.  Since  1933,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
secured  and  exercised  more  and  more  power. 
In  part  by  seizing  it,  in  part  by  the  failure 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  assert  itself. 
We  have  reached  the  stage  where  an  astute 
foreign  observer,  Louis  Heren,  can  validly 
assert: 

"I  do  believe  that  the  modem  American 
Presidency  makes  sense  as  a  political  system 
only  when  It  Is  seen  to  be  a  latter-day  ver- 
sion of  a  British  medieval  monarchy,  and 
I  commend  this  approach  to  its  loyal  Ameri- 
can subjects.  Thus  armed,  they  will  be  leas 
bothered  by  the  frustrations  that  usually 
attend  the  conventional  method  of  measur- 
ing the  Incumbent  against  the  oonsiltuUonal 
yardstick. 

"The  main  difference  between  the  modem 
American  President  and  a  medieval  monarch 
Is  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
rather  than  diminution  of  his  power.  In  com- 
parative historical  terms  the  United  States 
haa  been  moving  steadily  backwaid." 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  be  sought  to  be  Justlfled 
by  the  criterion  of  efficiency.  Just  ao  the 
criterion  of  elBclency  may  Justify  restraints 
on  the  power  of  the  people  to  learn  wbat 
is  going  on  in  the  government.  A  steady 
concentration  of  power  even  within  the 
executive  branch  Is  also  a  trend  to  be  noted 
and — I  think — deplored.  And  this  c«nmlt- 
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tee  bears  no  small  responsibility  for  the 
proposal  to  bring  the  various  departments  of 
the  executive  branch  under  a  handful  of 
cabinet  commanders,  presiunably  on  the 
model  that  Napoleon  so  successfully  used. 
The  Presidential  reorganization  plan  will 
thus  bring  more  and  more  power  Into  fewer 
and  fewer  hands.  (The  examples  afforded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  HEW 
do  not  suggest  to  me  that  departmental  con- 
glomeration leads  to  efflclency) . 

That  such  concentration  of  power  la  In- 
consistent with  the  original  constitutional 
scheme,  I  have  no  doubts.  As  Professor 
Andrew  McLaughlin  once  noted: 

"If  It  be  asked  why  people  were  so  unwise — 
and  the  question  Is  often  asked — aa  to 
hamper  government  by  division  of  authority 
and  by  checks  and  balances,  the  anawer  is 
simple:  such  was  the  kind  of  government 
the  leaders  and  probably  men  In  general 
wanted.  Who  are  a  free  people?  Those  who 
live  under  a  government  so  constitutionally 
checked  as  to  make  life,  liberty  and  property 
secure.  That  would  have  been  the  most 
explicit  answer  of  the  Revolutionary 
days.  .  .  ." 

The  third  limitation  on  government  au- 
thority that  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  list  of  restraints  on  the 
national  government  Included,  not  only  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  but  in  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  as  well;  none  so  Important, 
however,  as  those  contained  In  the  Flrsrt 
Amendment. 

I  recite  these  commonplaces  to  you  be- 
cause I  think  that  tbey  are  relevant  to  the 
issues  before  you.  Since  John  Marshall  used 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  to  expand 
the  national  authority  in  the  Bank  case 
(McCuUoch  V.  Marylana,  4  Wheat.  310 
(1819) ) ,  It  haa  generally  been  regarded  aa  a 
device  for  the  allocation  of  power  between 
the  nation  and  the  states.  A  reading  of  Its 
provisions  suggests  that  It  Is  at  least  as  rele- 
vant to  the  division  of  authority  within  the 
national  government  itself.  The  provision,  as 
you  may  recall,  reads:  "The  Congress  shaU 
have  Power  ...  To  make  all  Laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  foregoing  Potoera,  and  aU 
other  Power*  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  Officer  thereof."  (Empha- 
sis added.) 

It  becomes  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  la  still  a  viable 
Institution,  It  can  enact  leglalation  which 
In  effect  saya  that  the  courts  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoin  publication  by  news- 
papers even  of  materials  purloined  from  the 
national  government.  Congress  cannot  dero- 
gate from  the  protections  afforded  by  the 
First  Amendment,  but  It  can  add  to  them. 
It  can  legislate  the  circumstaneea  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  press  may  assert  the 
privilege  to  conceal  Ita  sourcea  at  Informa- 
tion. It  can,  I  think,  even  leglalate  the  terma 
and  conditions  under  which  the  executive 
privilege  may  be  asserted  for  the  protection 
of  the  national  Interests.  Certainly  there  are 
balancing  factors  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
Congress  may  decide  that  there  are  times 
when  an  injunction  against  publication — 
when  permitted  by  the  ConsUtutlm — should 
be  proper.  Congreaa  may  decide  that  there  are 
situations  under  which  the  executive  branch 
should  be  allowed  the  confidentiality  of  com- 
miinicatlona  that  most  enterprises — even 
governmental  enterprises — need  in  order  to 
operate  successfully. 

I  think  that  the  real  problem  is  that  Con- 
greaa cannot — because  of  the  way  it  la 
organized — or  will  not,  for  whatever  reaaon, 
undertake  the  duties  that  are  ascribed  to  It 
by  the  Constitution.  (I  would  require  all 
Congressmen  to  read  Wilson's  Congressional 
Oovemment,  to  show  them  what  role  Con- 
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gress  once  played  in  our  governmental 
scheme.)  After  the  "crisis"  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  recedes  into  the  past,  I  expect  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  condone  Presi- 
dential actions  that  find  no  warrant  in  Con- 
gressional legislation.  We  will  continue,  for 
example,  to  see  the  President  wage  war  with- 
out Congressional  declaration,  to  see  execu- 
tive orders  substitute  for  legislation,  to  see 
secret  executive  agreements  siibstltute  for 
treaties,  and  to  see  Presidential  decisions  not 
to  carry  out  Congressional  programs  under 
the  label  of  "impoundment  of  funds."  I  sug- 
gested several  years  ago  that  the  failure  of 
Congress  proves  or  will  prove  the  failure 
of  democracy.  And  I  still  think  that  the 
danger  is  nothing  less  than  that. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  point  out,  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  its  powers  ot 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws 
that  It  puri>ortedly  enacts  makes  it  all  the 
more  Important  that  the  news  media  be  kept 
free  to  do  so.  For  if  Congreaa  la  leaa  and 
less  concerned  about  what  the  executive  is 
doing.  It  behooves  the  press — In  the  largest 
sense  of  that  word — to  assume  the  watch- 
dog function. 

I  expect  that  I  have  more  than  tried  your 
patience  with  this  tirade.  And  so  without 
explicit  injunction  I  cease  and  desist  from 
further  imposition  on  your  generosity.  I 
should,  however,  be  happy  to  answer— or  to 
try  to  answer— any  questions  that  you  may 
wish  to  put  to  me. 


LIQUID  METAL  FAST  BREEDER 
REACTOR  FUNDS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HOSliCEai.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
others  may  know  of  its  contents  I  have 
obtained  permission  for  my  recent  letter 
written  to  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  appear  below: 

Jxnn  29,   1971. 

Dkab  Colix4ci7x:  It  la  an  uncontroverted 
fact  that  our  country  is  running  out  of 
power. 

Something  has  to  be  done  to  avoid  brown- 
outs and  IHackouts. 

We  have  a  plan.  ■     , 

It  la  to  devdop  a  breeder  reactor  wllcb 
wiU  safely  produce  electricity  and  more  nu- 
clear fuel  than  it  consumes. 

An  organisation  naming  Itsetf  "FMends  of 
the  Earth"  has  written  you  demanding  the 
plan  be  shelved  by  withholding  breeder  de- 
velopment funds. 

It  demands  that  the  ASC  "gxiarantas  the 
absolute  safety  of  the  proposed  breeder  pro- 
gram before  any  more  public  funds  are  oosn- 
mttted  to  its  development." 

That  demand  is  both  ts^xxalble  and  ri- 
diculous. 

The  whole  idea  of  development  ta  to  create 
a  aafe  breeder  and  ther«by  develop  an  aug- 
mented energy  supply. 

It  la  Impossible  to  develop  anything,  safe 
or  otherwise,  without  funds. 

It  is  Impossible  in  advance  to  guarantee 
safety  of  something  not  yet  developed. 

It  is  both  poaslbie  azid  provldait  to  de- 
velop a  safe  breeder  react  or. 

It  would  be  sulddBl  for  any  modem  In- 
dustrial natton  to  refuse  to  do  so. 

Tour  enligbteDsd  support  of  the  necessary 
funding  Is  solicited. 
Sincerely, 

CasiD  Hoama, 
Meniber  of  Congress. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  oRxo 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Independ- 
ence Day,  the  Nation's  birthday,  is  that 
day  which  is,  of  all  days  of  the  year, 
the  pr(H>er  occasion  for  renewing  and 
pledging  devotion  to  our  beloved  country. 

We  celebrate  today  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Just  after 
this  historic  document  had  been  signed. 
John  Adams  wrote  of  that  day  to  his 
wife: 

I  am  apt  to  beUeve  that  it  will  be  cele- 
bratad  by  suoceedlng  g»ner»Uona  aa  the  great 
annlremry  festlral.  It  ought  to  be  commem- 
orated as  the  <lay  of  deliverance,  by  solemn 
acts  of  devotion  to  Ood  Almlgbty.  It  ought 
to  be  solemnised  with  pomp  and  parade, 
with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bon- 
fires, and  lllimilnatlons,  from  one  end  of  this 
continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  for- 
ward, fonvermore. 

And  lust  so  it  has  indeed  been  cele- 
brated In  those  very  ways  for  these  many 
years  and  by  so  many  generations  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  was  once  the  cus- 
tom for  people  to  spend  at  least  an  hour 
under  the  blazing  sim  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  while  a  speaker  talked  at  length  in 
the  steaming  heat.  We  no  longer  do  that, 
but  our  thoughts  are  the  same  ones  that 
were  discussed  at  such  length  in  the  old 
days,  duty,  honor,  devotion  to  country, 
and  service  in  its  cause. 

The  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  risking  their  lives. 
They  would  have  been  executed  as  trai- 
tors to  the  British  crown  if  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  been  lost.  Yet  they  had 
faith  In  their  cause,  in  their  new  coun- 
try, and  Id  themselves.  We  need  that  kind 
of  courage  to  meet  our  own  present 
dangers. 

In  the  Declaratlrai  of  Independence 
Jefferson  authored  a  document  which  has 
been  called  "the  beet  known  paper  that 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  an  Individual." 
The  birth  of  a  naticxi  is  to  be  found  In  the 
Immortal  words: 

We,  therefore,  the  Repreaentattves  of  the 
United  States  In  Oeneral  Congress  assem- 
bled, appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  Worid  for  the  rectitude  of  our  Inten- 
tions, do  In  the  Name  and  by  Authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare.  That  these  United  States 
are  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent Stotes. 

In  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his 
death.  Jefferson  described  the  writing 
and  signing  of  the  Declaration  as  "the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to 
make  for  our  country  betwem  submis- 
sion and  the  sword." 

The  same  choice  between  submission 
and  the  sword  that  has  faced  other  gen- 
erations of  Americans  through  the  long 
years  ot  our  history  faces  this  generation 
of  Americans  today  and  will  face  future 
generations.  The  independence  and  free- 
dom which  were  won  for  us  in  the  Revo- 
lution have  been  preserved  by  sacrifice 
and  by  courage.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  in  character,  resc^ution,  and  will, 
to  maintain  th«n. 

There  are  few  dates  in  history  that  cast 
long  shadows  ahead  of  them,  but  one 
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such  date  was  July  4, 1776.  Today,  almost 
200  million  Americans  owe  their  freedom 
and  their  country's  independence  to  the 
men  of  the  War  of  the  Revcdution  whose 
profession  of  moral  and  political  faith, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  ended 
with  these  words : 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  arm  reliance  on  the  Protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor. 


July  1,  1971 


WORLD-WIDE  MISSIONS,  INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

op    CAl.lrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and,  indeed,  the 
people  of  all  of  our  country  should  be 
extremely  proud  of  one  particular  Call- 
fomian— Dr.  Basil  Miller.  He  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  World-Wide  Mis- 
sions, Inc..  Culver  City,  Calif. 

World-Wide  Iidissions  is  an  incor- 
porated, nonprofit  organization  laboring 
in  more  than  80  nations  throughout  the 
world  as  a  nondenominatlonal  mission 
to  spread  Christianity.  Founded  only  ap- 
proximately 20  years  ago,  today  there  are 
over  2,000  missions,  or  churches, 
throuj^out  the  world  which  receive  funds 
through  it.  These  fimds  are  obtained 
through  the  freewill  offerings  of  people 
everywhere,  particularly  here  in  the 
United  States.  No  Oovemment  money 
has  gone  into  any  of  their  endeavors.  The 
work  of  the  World-Wide  Missions  is  a 
demonstration  of  what  people  can  do 
without  Oovemment  money  and  on  a 
strictly  volimteer  basis. 

Churches  have  been  established  In  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
the  Mission  has  trained  many  preachers. 
Missionary  orphanages  and  homes  for 
widows  and  unwed  mothers  have  been 
built  in  foreign  lands,  exclusively  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  purposes. 

There  are  over  3,000  workers  through- 
out the  world  taking  part  in  this  en- 
deavor, mostly  volunteers  and  nationals 
of  the  countries  themselves.  Dr.  Miller 
estimates  95  percent  of  them  were 
trained  by  the  religious  dmomlnations  of 
the  various  countries,  but  these  denomi- 
nations were  unable  to  put  them  to  work 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  World-Wide 
Missions  does  compensate  them  from  the 
contributions  received. 

More  than  50,000  Americans  support 
World-Wide  Missions  and  make  it  the 
great  success  it  is.  While  possibly  the 
largest  institution  Ls  in  this  country — the 
Twin  Wells  Indian  School  at  Sim  Valley. 
Ariz. — the  rest  of  the  money  contributed 
by  Americans  goes  to  the  missions 
throughout  the  world. 

All  this  started  over  20  years  ago  be- 
cause of  the  dedication  of  one  man.  Dr. 
Basil  Miller.  Educated  at  New  York 
Theological  Seminary  and  New  York 
University,  Dr.  Miller  has  been  a  minister 
in  churches  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York 
City,  San  Diego,  bldA  Pasadena.  Also,  he 
has  devoted  many  years  to  religious 
writing. 

Dr.  Miller  is  the  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  World-Wide  Missions.  Mr. 


Kirby  Taylor  is  vice  president  of  the 
Missions  and  a  member  of  the  board; 
Mrs.  Esther  Howard  is  associate  director 
of  the  Mission  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  as  well  as  being  foreign  financial 
secretary ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Mission  and  a  member  of  its 
board:  Dr.  Olav  BJorgaas,  a  board  mem- 
ber and  head  of  the  medical  work.  Is  a 
practicing  physician  in  Oslo,  Norway; 
and  the  Reverend  Paul  Wegmueller  is 
another  board  member  as  well  as  director 
of  the  Latin  American  program  and  the 
film  evangelism  program. 

These  people,  plus  the  many  volunteers 
and  other  employees  throughout  the 
world,  are  doing  a  great  service  to  man- 
kind. They  exemplify  what  is  good  about 
America  in  this  time  when  we  hear  so 
much  criticism  of  our  country;  they 
exemplify  true  Christian  love  and  con- 
cern for  humanity  in  a  time  when  so 
much  lip-service  but  much  less  action  Lb 
given  these  principles. 

Because  of  the  work  they  are  doing — 
and  because  I  feel  that  the  whole  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  World-Wide 
Missions,  I  decided  to  call  their  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  need  more  Amer- 
icans with  such  unselfish  dedication. 


HOUSE  APPROVES  FUNDS  FOR  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  OF  THE 
ARTS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSailS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved 
full  funding  of  $30  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  program — one  that  I 
feel  is  vital  to  the  cultural  activities  of 
this  country — will  receive  the  funds 
which  it  so  richly  deserves.   , 

Mr.  Speaker,  $30  million  is  not  a  large 
budget.  In  view  of  the  past  successes  of 
the  endowment,  and  in  view  of  the  far- 
reaching  effects  that  its  programs  will 
have  on  the  American  people,  this  ap- 
propriation is  well  Justified. 

Last  year  the  United  States  spent  only 
71^  cents  in  Federal  funds  on  the  arts. 
This  figure  compares  very  poorly  with 
the  $2.40  spent  by  West  Germany,  and 
Canada's  $1.40.  But,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Chairman  Nancy  Hanks,  the 
National  EIndowment  for  the  Arts  was 
able  to  generate  far  more  citizen  in- 
volvement in  the  arts  than  that  amount 
would  indicate.  Part  of  this  success  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  its  his- 
tory, the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  always  managed  to  generate  $3 
to  $4  in  private  funds  for  every  Federal 
dollar  granted.  What  we  are  appro- 
priating is,  then,  "seed  capital." 

The  arts  have  too  long  been  reserved 
for  a  small,  elite  sector  of  the  American 
public.  This  does  not  reflect  a  lack  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  many  Americans, 
but  rather  a  lack  of  the  financial  re- 
sources that  enjoyment  of  the  arts  has 
required. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  endowment, 
our  schoolchildren  are  being  introduced 
to  new  and  varied  art  forms.  Certainly, 
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In  this  day  and  age,  we  are  paying  a  small 
price  for  the  humanlring  effects  that  the 
arts  wlU  hare  on  these  yooncatezB. 

Other  activities  sponsored  by  tbe  en- 
dowment will  enrich  American  life  phys- 
ically, as  well  as  aesiheticaUy.  Architec- 
tural planning  and  design  programs  are 
being  coordinated  with  envlraimental 
research  grants  to  make  our  cities  better 
places  in  which  to  live. 

The  notion  of  "rewarding"  artists  for 
l>ast  achievements  has  often  proved  to  be 
somewhat  futile.  The  "reward"  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  aspiring  artist 
through  future  projects.  Now,  "fellow- 
ships" are  being  awarded  to  encourage 
those  with  talent  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  creation  of  new  works. 

The  appropriation  we  have  Juat  ap- 
proved will  permit  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arks  to  be  even  more  re- 
sponsive to  American  artists  and  art 
organlzatioDs  who  seek  assistance  for 
worthy  projects.  It  will  enable  the  en- 
dowment to  realize  its  three  goals  oS. 
wider  availability  of  the  arts,  strength- 
ening of  our  cultural  resources,  and  ad- 
vancing our  cultural  legacy. 


DR.  PAUL  WEST,  EDUCATOR 
RETIRES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  awTOTs 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRXSKNTATIVX8 

Wednetday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Am«1ca  has  lost  the  active 
service  of  an  outstanding  educator. 
Dr.  Paul  West,  superintendent  of  the 
Fulton  County,  Ga.,  schools,  has  to  his 
credit  been  a  shining  light  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  studmts  who  have 
passed  through  this  school  system. 

Dr.  West  is  known  for  his  uncanny 
memory,  his  ability  to  make  friends  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  direct  the  youth 
of  America  into  profitable  and  meaning- 
ful pursuits. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  fortunate  than 
most  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  Pulton  County  schools  because  dur- 
ing my  high  school  days.  I  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Dr.  West 
who  was  then  principal  of  Russell  High 
School.  As  principal.  Dr.  West  was  noted 
for  knowing  all  of  the  students — some 
1,200  of  them — ^within  a  few  weeks  after 
they  had  entered  the  school.  Further,  he 
was  noted  for  his  stem  but  fair  admin- 
istration, for  his  compassion  for  the 
problems  of  the  teachers  and  his  desire 
to  direct  students  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  would  reap  the  benefits  of  his  di- 
rection throughout  their  lives. 

Dr.  West  received  many  accolades 
during  his  career  as  an  educator.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  Dr.  West  could  have 
attained  any  position  he  sought  whether 
it  was  Senator,  Governor  or  whatever, 
and  this  opinion  of  mine  is  shared  by 
many.  However,  Dr.  West  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  education  and  direction 
of  youth  than  he  was  in  achieving  high 
political  office. 

I  suspect  that  tens  ot  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  have  passed 
through  the  school  system  he  has  man- 
aged have  been  greatly  enriched  because 
of  his  decision. 
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Yes,  this  is  both  a  proud  day  for  tbe 
people  of  Pulton  County  and  a  sad  day — 
a  proud  day  because  we  have  a  man  who 
would  dedicate  his  life  to  the  childrm  of 
the  commimity  and  asad  day  because  the 
time  has  come  for  his  reUrexnent  from 
active  service  as  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Pulton  County. 

Although  Dr.  West  will  retire  tomor- 
row, I  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
not  shirk  his  civic  duty  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  young  people  for  whom  he  has 
shown  great  concern.  I  know  that  this 
Congressman  will  greatly  miss  his  offi- 
cial counsel  and  help  on  educational  mat- 
ters in  which  we  in  Congress  and  he  in 
the  school  system  have  a  Joint  Interest. 
I  know  this  Congressman,  for  one.  will 
be  in  contact  with  Dr.  West  throughout 
the  coming  years  and  will  fidlow  much 
of  his  advice  and  couns^  for  he  Is  much 
too  valuable  a  man  to  retire  and  not  share 
his  counsel  with  others  in  public  office. 


THE  SEZjLING  OP  THE  SOVIFT 
PENTAGON 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  iLLXNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  American  military  planners  and 
leaders  seem  to  be  on  the  defensive,  at  a 
time  ii^en  then  is  a  seeming  presump- 
tion against  rather  than  in  favor  of  mili- 
tary strength,  it  is  both  interesting  and 
dangerous  to  note  that  a  radically  dif- 
ferent i^iiloso^^y  is  evident  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  our  own  leaders  are  denied  tbe 
right  to  siieak  of  and  plan  for  victory 
over  the  forces  of  aggression,  and  while 
we  refuse  to  identify  communism  as  the 
enemy  of  all  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation, the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
feel  in  no  way  so  inhibited. 

Prof.  Mllorad  M.  Drachkovitch  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity has  surveyed  the  ideas  of  top  Soviet 
military  leaders  as  presented  in  the 
wedEs  preceding  the  opmlng  of  the  24th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  found,  for  example,  that  contrary 
to  our  own  unwillingness  to  name  the 
enemy,  the  Soviet  military  leadership 
suffers  from  no  such  problem.  MaJ.  Gen. 
S.  Bin  stated  that^ 

Unmasking  enemy  Ideology,  fostering 
hatred  for  the  imperlaUBt  aggrasaors  occupy 
an  Important  place  In  shaping  high  moral 
and  political  qualities  In  personnel. 

Rather  than  withdrawing  from  the 
world,  as  our  coimtry  seems  on  the  brink 
of  doing  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the 
Soviets  are  expanding,  and  boast  of  it. 
Another  militaiT  paper  states  that — 

Together  with  the  development  of  patrtot- 
Ism,  mofmI-p<dltlcal  training  also  Includes 
educating  fighting  men  In  the  spirit  of  pro- 
letarian lnt«matlonallam  and  the  unity  of 
the  fraternal  sodallst  countries  and  their 
armies,  and  this  assumes  partleular  Impor- 
tanos  in  oonneotlon  with  the  expansion  of  tiM 
XJJBJBA.  srmed  forces'  International  tasks. 

It  is  dear  what  this  statement  really 
means,  m  fact,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Fright  On  Demand"  in  the  prominent 
Yugoslav  daily  Polltika  attributed  tbeee 
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menacing  words  to  a  continuing  Soviet 
nervousness  following  the  events  of  1968 
in  CiechoBlovakla.  As  Dr.  Dimcbkovltch 
points  out — 

The  oOclal  Soviet  attitude  had  ahllted 
from  confidence  Ux  the  Izieventble  stnngtta 
of  sod  align  to  an  overemph— Is  on  the  tn- 
creaaed  Imperlallat  danger. 

Bejrond  this.  Dr.  Dradikovit^  notes 
the  growing  rehabilitation  of  Joseph 
Stalin  and  states  that— 

Unfortunately,  there  will  be  no  Soviet  CBS 
to  denounce  the  use  of  pubUc  funds  to  pio- 
naote  reckless  mllltarlstle  '^"^«"^^«"g  of 
the  public. 

Thus,  while  we  speak  of  an  "era  of 
negotiatkHi"  the  Soviet  Union  idans  for 
aggressive  expansion. 

I  wish  to  share  Dr.  Iteachkovlteb's 
article  with  my  colleagues.  It  appears  in 
the  Natlmai  Review  Issue  ot  Jime  29, 
1971.  I  insert  it  into  the  Ricoao  at  this 
time. 

"nie  article  f (dlows : 
[From  tbe  National  Bevtow,  June  »,  1971] 

Tax  SKXUfo  or  tbz  Bovixt  PDCTAaoM 
(By  ICUorad  If.  Drachkovitch) 

In  Russia,  the  Military-Industrial  Complex 
gets  top  priority.  Soviet  generals  have  been 
Instructed  to  prepare  for  the  third  world  war. 
To  hear  them  tell  it  they're  well  on  the  way 
to  winning  it  right  now. 

Today,  with  the  Amarlean  military  estab- 
lishment under  unprecedented  dcmestlc 
critical  assault  and  the  Psntagon  chiefs 
driven  to  the  defenatve,  it  Is  instructive  to 
explore  how  thoee  high  In  the  Soviet  military 
view  the  role  of  armed  forces  within  the 
context  of  their  own  society. 

An  unusually  good  opportunity  for  survey- 
ing the  Ideas  of  top  Soviet  military  leaden 
presented  Itself  in  the  weeks  preceding  the 
opening  of  tbe  a4th  Congrsas  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that 
tiau  four  of  the  structural  and  Ideologleal 
leaders  of  the  huge  military  ^tparatus 
formulated  their  viewpoints  on  vital  Issues 
facing  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  survey  articles,  published  in  the  most 
authoritative  newspapen,  may  be  considered 
a  quintessence  of  thinking  at  the  top  of  the 
Soviet  military  hierarchy.  Tbe  four  writers  in 
order  of  the  appearance  of  their  articles  woe: 
Major  General  S.  nin,  candidate  at  historical 
sciences':  Oeneral  A.  Bpishev,  head  of  the 
main  political  directorate  of  the  Soviet  army 
and  navy ';  Marshal  Ivan  Takubovaky.  First 
Deputy  Defense  Minister  of  the  USSR  and 
commander  of  the  united  military  forces  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact';  and  Marshal  A.  A. 
Orechko,  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Soviet 
umon.« 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  uniformity  of 
their  ideas  and  theees,  the  analyst  need  pay 
Uttle  attention  to  the  Individual  oontrlbu- 
tlons  (which  in  fact  should  be  Interchange- 
able); the  fundamental  thrust  of  all  their 
argumentation  clearly  Indicates  what  measage 
the  military  chiefs  hoped  to  convey  to  Party 
leaders  and  the  country  at  large  at  the 
solemn  occasion  of  the  34th  Congrsas.  That 
message  bad  five  major  components. 


1.  raxXAT  or  a 


Kcw  WAX,  An  ns 


Major  Oeneral  nin  reversed  the  posttlaB 
untU  recently  expoimdad   by  many  Soviet 


>  "A  Powerful  Faetor  for  Victory,"  JTrwii^Ni 
Zvenim  (Red  Star) ,  the  oOeial  organ  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  of  tbe  UBBB,  March  13, 
1971. 

*  "Pivot  Men  of  tbe  Army  and  Navy," 
Praeda,  March  38, 1971. 

'"Industry  Is  Orowlng.  Defsnae  b 
Strengthening."  SottymUttlehetkmym  Indiu- 
triya.  Mosoow.  March  35,  1971. 

•  "Mighty  Ouarda  of  Psms  and  BodaUam." 
JTrufwiNi  Zvewda,  March  37.  1971. 
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mlllterr  *Qd  dTlUan  wrltM*  (and  stated  In 
th«  IMl  prognun  ot  tba  CFSU).  that  "the 
growing  auperlarlty  ol  tb«  McUUst  farcea 
oTer  tb«  forces  of  ImperlAllain  .  .  .  will  make 
It  actually  poaalble  to  banlab  war  from  tbe 
life  of  society."  nin  brandlabed  tbe  thi«*t 
of  a  new  world  oonlllct,  wbteh  be  declared  to 
be  present  In  tbe  policies  of  U.S.  Unperlallam. 
About  tbe  naturu  and  content  of  sueb  a 
war,  be  predicted: 

...  If  a  tblrd  world  war  shoiild  become 
a  tact.  It  win  differ  greatly  from  previous 
wan.  It  wUl  take  tbe  form  of  a  dedslve 
class  struggle  between  socialism  and  Im- 
perialism on  a  global  scale  with  tbe  use  of 
the  most  up-to-date  weapons  of  armed 
conflict.  The  strike  power  of  theee  wM^Kms, 
primarily  nuclear  missiles,  as  well  as  con- 
ventional we^wns.  which  are  continually 
being  ImfMoved.  has  grown  Immeasurably. 
AU  this  makes  exceptionally  great  de- 
mands on  tbe  moral  and  polltieal,  psy- 
chological, and  combat  qualities  of  tbe 
troope. 

■ebolng  nin's  words,  the  Party's  top  man 
In  uniform,  Qeneral  Eplsbev,  denounced  "the 
aggreaslTeness  of  imperialism"  and  Its  readi- 
ness to  "prepare  a  world  war  against  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  commonwealth." 
Qtioting  Lenin's  dictum  that  Imperialism  is 
a  force  capable  of  "every  kind  of  savagery, 
beastUnees.  and  crime."  ^ishev  warned  that 
the  foe  woiild  change  tactics  and  strategy 
but  imperialism  would  "totally  maintain  Its 
aggreesive  essence."  And  Marshal  Takubov- 
sky  wrote  of  "tbe  aggressive  policy  of  im- 
perialism aimed  at  exacerbating  tension  and 
Tinlfiashing  a  new  world  war." 

n.  TRx  aovtrr  tscbnkai.  uspoitsb 
How  to  react  to  the  war  danger?  As  a 
unanimous  answer  to  that  question,  the  four 
Soviet  military  leaders  emphaslBed  not  nego- 
tiation, not  an  effcot  to  eliminate  world 
tensions  by  reduction  ot  military  burdens, 
but  in  Marshal  Orechko's  words,  "strength- 
ening and  keeping  the  Soviet  defenses  at  top 
level."  Both  Orechko  and  Marshal  Yakubov- 
sky  took  great  care  and  obvious  pleasure  in 
emphasizing  Soviet  strength.  "Our  modem 
a/med  forces  are  mighty  as  never  before," 
said  Yakubovsky.  That  claim  was  elaborated 
In  Orechko's  self-congratulatory  enumera- 
tion: "Tbe  I  Soviet  I  Strategic  Rocket  Troope 
have  developed  still  more  and  become 
mightier.  .  .  .  The  antiaircraft  missile  sys- 
tems, and  air  complexes,  radar,  and  auto- 
mated control  systems  enable  the  troqps  to 
shield  the  country  from  any  aerial  at- 
tack. .  .  .  Tbe  air  force  likewise  develops  at 
a  rapid  pace.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  navy  has 
become  a  formidable  force  with  nuclear- 
powered  and  dleael  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines, surface  missile  carriers,  and  jet  avia- 
tion. It  more  than  once  (has)  demonstrated 
tte  increased  capability  in  recent  years." 

Looking  to  the  future,  that  Is  anticipating 
the  fulfillment  ctf  the  new  five-year  plan  that 
was  to  be  submitted  for  approval  of  the 
Party's  congress.  Marshal  Yakubovsky  stated 
that  the  planners'  aim  was  "to  defend  our 
people  and  all  tbe  covmtxles  of  the  socialist 
community  even  more  reliably  against  tbe 
danger  at  imperialist  aggression,  and  to  con- 
solidate the  positions  of  the  peaceloving  and 
liberation  forces  throughout  the  world."  In 
almost  lyrical  terms  he  linked  "the  rapid 
derrioptnent  of  the  Soviet  army  and  navy"  to 
"the  gigantic  success  of  socialist  industry 
and  the  acblevesnente  of  the  physlco- mathe- 
matical sciences,  nuclear  physics,  soUd-stete 
physics,  q\iantum  electronics,  radiopbyalcs. 
chemistry,  technical  cybernetics,  metal- 
lurgy. .  .  ."  And  in  even  more  Rowing  terms 
than  Orechko,  be  balled 

"...  a  revotuttonary  leap  forward  In  the 
devMopment  of  the  air  forces.  Our  designers 
and  avlatlati  and  defense  Industry  workers 
have  equipped  military  aviation,  which  has 
become  Jet,  supersonic,  missile-carrying,  and 
aU-purpoee  aviation,  with  magnificent  "flying 
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complexes"  with  a  wealth  of  combat  poten- 
tial. Scientific  and  technical  and  industrial 
progress  has  been  concentrated,  as  It  were,  in 
the  Soviet  navy,  which  Is  rightly  called  an 
ocean,  mlsaUe-carrylng,  and  submarine- 
aviation  navy." 

tn.  ".  .  .  mxLzss     pxktsctinc     of     paktt- 
POLrncsi.  Airo  msouxiicAi.  wosk  among  thx 

TSOOPS"     (A.    A.    OaXCRKO) 

But  the  laudatory  wnphasig  on  the  techni- 
cal preparation  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
and  on  aU  the  marvels  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  that  were  working  so 
smoothly  and  effectively  was  only  part  of  the 
message.  At  least  equal  stress  was  laid  on 
developing  and  strengthening  spiritual  and 
moral  forces  among  Soviet  military  person- 
nel. In  nin's  words:  "Soviet  military- 
theoretical  thought  gives  full  consideration 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  the  man,  and 
to  his  moral  forces  for  insuring  victory  In 
modem  warfare."  In  this  realm,  in  fact,  nin 
saw  an  even  greater  Soviet  advantage  than 
in  a  strictly  military  competition.  With  un- 
concealed confidence  be  contrasted  the 
"insoluble  contradictions"  manifest  in  the 
low  (and  "unimprovable")  morale  existing 
in  tbe  armies  of  imperialist  powers,  and  the 
Soviet  serviceman's  "sense  of  pride  in  .  .  . 
motherland  and  complete  faith  in  tbe  ideas 
and  cause  of  the  Party."  In  sentence  after 
sentence  he  stressed  the  intensive  Ideological 
work  being  carried  out  among  the  Soviet 
troope  to  instruct  them  In  Leninist  ideas,  to 
train  them  psychologically  to  "function  suc- 
cessfully in  the  most  complex  situations,"  to 
Imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  "high 
patriotic  and  international  mission  of  the 
Soivlet  armed  farces." 

In  manner  somewhat  more  sophisticated, 
though  in  matter  Identical.  Oeneral  Eplsbev 
synthesized  the  confiuenoe  of  technical  and 
Ideological  factors  in  molding  the  abUltles 
and  minds  of  Soviet  fighting  men: 

"[The]  condition  of  the  armed  forces  Is 
characterized  by  both  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative Indicators.  It  tnoludee  [not  only]  the 
level  of  excellence  of  fighting  techniques  and 
weapons  [but]  the  fighting  mastery  of  the 
personnel,  Ite  constant  moral  capacity  and 
readiness  to  endure  the  most  diflicult  trials 
of  contemporary  warfare  and  ite  unending 
will  to  struggle  and  win  the  victory." 

tV.    "KXPANSION     OP    TKB     USSX     ASMKD    POBCKS' 

nrrxKNATioNAi.  tasks"  (s.  n.iN) 

The  complacent  reader  may  be  tempted  to 
dismiss  the  above  assertions  about  the  Ideo- 
logical molding  of  Soviet  soldiers  as  no  more 
than  a  familiar  military  technique  to  bring 
pressure  on  civilian  authorities.  But  there 
is  a  sentence  In  Major  Oeneral  Din's  article 
that  should  dispel  any  wishful  assumptions 
that  Soviet  military  preparedness  Is  dictated 
by  exclusively  defensive  considerations: 

"Together  with  the  development  of  patriot- 
ism, moral-political  training  also  includes 
educating  fighting  men  In  tbe  spirit  of  prole- 
tarian internationalism  and  the  unity  of 
the  fraternal  socialist  countries  and  their 
armies,  and  this  assumes  particular  Impor- 
tance In  connection  with  the  expansion  of 
the  USSR  armed  forces'  international  tasks. 
(ItaUcs  added.)  " 

The  author  left  unspecified  what  he  meant 
by  "the  expansion  of  international  tasks"  of 
Soviet  armed  forces,  but  his  Innuendos  were 
not  lost  on  Eastern  Europe.  An  editorial  en- 
titled "Fright  on  Demand"  in  the  prominent 
Yugoslav  daily  Politika  (issue  of  March  18) 
attributed  these  menacing  words  to  a  con- 
tinuing Soviet  nervousness  following  the 
evente  of  1968  in  Czechoslovakia.  The  Yugo- 
slav commentator  also  stressed  a  development 
that  to  him  was  obviously  disquieting:  The 
official  Soviet  attitude  had  shifted  from  con- 
fidence in  the  Irreversible  strength  of  social- 
ism to  an  overemphasis  on  the  Increased  im- 
perialist danger.  What  could  be  the  reasons, 
he  wondered,  for  these  "confusing  waverings 
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in  the  measurement  of  force  relations  on 
the  world  scene"? 

If  Major  Oeneral  Qln  considered  It  advis- 
able to  confine  his  remarks  to  unspecified 
threate.  Marshal  Yakubovsky  seemed  to  con- 
sider it  bis  duty  to  be  more  specific.  "With 
the  introduction  of  nuclear  missile  weapons 
into  the  armed  forces."  he  stated,  "there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  role  ot  the  airborne 
forces."  He  hailed  the  "winged  infantry's  .  .  . 
oapability  of  accompli^ing  swift  marches 
across  the  clouds,"  and  then  gave  a  concrete 
example : 

"Those  who  were  at  the  Dvina  maneuvera 
saw  this  for  themselves,  observing  how  In  22 
minutes  deep  in  tbe  'enemy's'  rear  a  large- 
scale  operational  landing  was  effected — ap- 
proximately eight  thousand  men  with  full 
equipment,  light  and  heavy." 

V.   HATSKD DKCIFUm VICTOIT 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  introductory 
statement  about  the  present  anti-military 
climate  in  the  United  States.  In  this  climate 
the  Pentagon's  chiefs  must  exercise  extreme 
care  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  might  be 
interpreted  as  Inflammatory  (hatred  of  the 
enemy,  the  virtue  of  discipline  and  pursuit 
of  victory  in  war  being  currently  unmen- 
tionable concepte).  It  Is  significant  to  see 
that  what  is  scrupulously  avoided  In  military 
jargon  in  the  United  States  Is  preached 
openly  and  proudly  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Three  sentences  from  Major  Oeneral  Din's 
article  will   suffice  to  illustrate  this  point: 

"Unmasking  enemy  ideology  and  foster- 
ing hatred  for  the  imperialist  aggressors 
occupy  an  important  place  in  shaping  high 
moral  and  political  qualities  In  personnel.  .  .  . 
I  It  is  necessary  |  to  search  for  means  of  shap- 
ing more  effectively  in  soldiers,  sergeants  and 
officers  the  a^lration  to  follow  unswervingly 
the  demands  of  military  regulations  and  or- 
ders. .  .  .  The  task  of  training  courageous, 
brave  fighting  men  able  to  overcome  any 
difficulties  on  the  path  to  victory  is  resolved 
in  the  process  of  tactical  Instruction,  exer- 
cises, marches  and  the  i>erformance  of  mili- 
tary duty." 

In  appraising  the  polttioo-mllltary  mean- 
ing of  this  oombined  stress  on  missile- 
rattling  and  "our  army's  decisive  moral 
superiority  over  the  armies  of  the  imperialist 
states"  (Din),  three  elements  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  First,  instead  of  showing 
emy  inclination  to  replace  confrontation 
with  negotiations,  the  Kremlin's  military 
chiefs  seem  bent  on  sharpening  the  ideolog- 
ical struggle  between  socialist  and  capitalist 
systems.  Second,  while  Up  service  Is  still  paid 
to  a  goal  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  states 
with  different  social  systems,  these  Soviet 
military  leaders  emphasize  in  the  bluntest 
possible  terms  the  strength  and  growth  of 
a  Soviet  military  might  that  goes  far  beyond 
tbe  legitimate  requirements  of  national  de- 
fense. Third,  Brezhnev's  political  doctrine 
of  "limited  sovereignty"  for  .non-Russian 
socialist  states  obtains  a  military  corol- 
lary in  the  concept  of  defense  extending  to 
the  entire  socialist  aggregate. 

It  would  be  farfetched  to  conclude  that 
the  exhortations  of  these  Soviet  military 
leaders  will  as  a  matter  of  course  guide  the 
policies  which  the  leaden  of  the  CPSU  will 
pursue  in  the  aftermath  of  the  34th  Party 
Congress.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Party 
will  pay  careful  attention  to  what  ite  men 
In  uniform  have  proclaimed  (and  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  proclaim)  In  such 
unequivocal  terms.  And  the  picture  of  a  neo- 
Isolationist  United  States,  a  longtime  rival 
with  a  diminishing  prestige  and  a  deteriorat- 
ing military  morale,  could  be  a  most  danger- 
ous inducement  to  the  Soviet  leaden  to 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  requiring  "expan- 
sion of  the  USSR  armed  forces'  International 
tasks." 

STALIN    UVXSI 

The  future  alone  can  delineate  which  are 
the  statemento  of  policy  Intention  and  which 
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the  purely  propagandistic  phraseology  in  the 
harsh  words  of  tbe  Soviet  brass.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  will  be  no  Soviet  CBS  to  de- 
nounce the  use  of  public  funds  to  promote 
reckless  militaristic  conditioning  of  the 
public.  No  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
will  take  it  upon  himself  to  blast  the  size 
of  the  overt  and  hidden  Soviet  military 
budget.  No  "revisionist"  Soviet  academician 
will  publicly  express  his  outrage  at  a  proudly 
proclaimed  scientific-industrial  subordina- 
tion to  the  needs  of  military  buildup. 

To  complete  the  picture  and  to  add  yet 
another  ominous  note  on  late  developmente 
in  tbe  Soviet  Union,  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  24th  Congress  the  popular 
Moscow  movie  house  "October"  displayed  In 
Its  central  window  a  picture  of  Stalin  pre- 
siding over  a  meeting  of  the  Soviet  Supreme 
Military  Command.  The  picture  was  taken 
from  a  film  that  premiered  on  the  evening  of 
March  24,  the  third  film  In  the  series  entitled 
Liberation.  Unlike  the  first  two  films  in  the 
series,  which  had  minimized  Stalin's  histori- 
cal role,  the  latest  (called  The  Emissaries  of 
Eternity)  showed  Stalin  seated  at  the  right 
of  Lenin  at  a  time  when  momentous  deci- 
sions were  being  made. 

Add  to  the  words  of  Dln-Eplshev-Yakubov- 
sky-Orechko  this  new  bit  of  evidence  of 
Stalin's  rehabilitation,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  cold  (and  iK>tentially  hot)  warriors  are 
well  and  vociferous  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
moreover  at  the  top  of  the  Kremlin's  military 
establishment. 

IXT's   Casbttnclk   Sam 
(By  Johannes   Eff) 

Up  into  little  pieces  of  eight 

Balls  and  throw  him  to  the  hat 

Red  Guards  are  waiting  in  the  wings 

To  assassinate  all  kings, 

Princes,  presldenta.  and  monopolists; 

Line  up  the  kids  for  bedtime  reformastoriee 
of  fista 

In  the  air,  fuses,  and  dynamighty  fine 

Malcolm    explosions,    terror-for-credit.    new 
whine 

In  old  skin-deep  slogans-to-order; 

Sugar  Cain's  daughter 

Is  hanging  in  the  post  office  right  now  wait- 
ing for  stamp 

Bde(n)6  got  a  shrapnel -cramp 

In  Its  stomach  trying  to  digest  green 

Jerry-built   Rublncons   crossed   with   simple 
Simons  and  booster;  keen 

Mind  detectors  are  sweeping  the  echo-kultur 

For  looney  bird,  gull,  albatross,  and  vulture. 

Prof  errors  are  dishing  out  the  dungareCn- 
llghtenment,  catch 

Words  to  pateh 

Up  the  thin  garment  of  scholarship: 

Life  Is  a  trip 

Of  Five  Easy  Pieces; 

And  Marx  Is  so  easy  for  nephews  and  nieces. 


MOST  UNHONORED  COMBAT  ARMY 
COMING  HOME 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  LA>T)OREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
malaise  and  potential  disaster  brought 
on  by  our  pursuit  of  a  no- win  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  never  been  more  eloquently  por- 
trayed than  in  a  column  written  by  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  26  edition  of  the  La  Porte,  Ind.. 
Herald-Argus. 

Mr.  Jones  paints  a  tragic  and  poignant 
r>ortrait.  which  should  give  us  all  cause  to 
ponder  what  the  future  of  our  Nation 
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will  be,  or  Indeed,  if  we  are  even  going 
to  have  a  future  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article,  our  survival  may  well  depend  on 
whether  we  heed  Mr.  Jones'  words,  for  as 
he  says — 
We  are  entering  a  period  of  mortal  danger. 

The  article  follows: 
Most    Unhonobxd    Combat    Armt    Coming 

HOMK 

(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 

They're  coming  back  home,  now.  No  bands. 
No  cheering  crowds.  No  confetti.  No  speeches. 
The  most  unhonored  combat  Army  in  Ameri- 
can history  is  simply  coming  home. 

The  armies  of  1918  and  1945  returned  with 
snap  and  pride,  boastfulness  and  a  sense  of 
great  things  done — done  hopefully  for  all 
time.  These  small  groups  you  see  In  the  air- 
ports— half  apologetic,  half  ashamed — must 
be  more  like  weary  Confederates  who  wore 
rags  and  went  back  to  rviins. 

I  remember  them  in  a  happier  and  more 
hopeful  hour.  There  was  the  old  elan  when 
I  rode  with  them  on  night  patrol  down  the 
Bassac  River,  and  skimmed  the  paddiee  in  the 
helicopters  and  interviewed  the  kids  sweep- 
ing the  Jungle  trails  above  nelku,  and 
watched  the  jeta  roar  from  the  carrier  decks 
off  Hainan  Island.  These  were  as  good  fighters 
as  America  had  ever  seen. 

For  those  were  days  when  they  thought  we 
Intended  to  win.  They  really  did.  The  enor- 
mity of  allowing  a  600-mile  open  fiank  from 
which  the  enemy  could  sally  forth  at  their 
convenience  and  retire  to  whenever  they  were 
bloodied  hadn't  yet  dawned  on  them. 

Only  the  prospect  of  victory  makes  war 
tolerable — only  the  promise  of  glorious  dawn 
beyond  the  dark  night  of  agony  and  danger. 
But  Vietnam  was  a  meat-grinder.  Vltnam 
was  endless. 

Maybe  the  root  of  trouble  was  the  atom 
bomb.  If  Adolf  Hitler  or  Joseph  Stalin  had 
gotten  to  it  first./A  frightened  world  would 
have  knuckled  ^der  to  the  most  ruthless 
blackmail. 

But  we  got  It  first.  We  were  awed  and  a 
little  guilty  at  Its  terrible  power.  So  Harry 
Truman  fired  Douglas  BlacArthur  for  wanting 
to  carry  the  Korean  war  across  the  Yalu. 

Truman  feared  a  widened  conflict  leading 
to  a  nuclear  hell.  For  the  first  time  in  oxir 
history,  America  fought  a  no- win  war  and 
took  tbe  Insults  and  humiliations  at 
Panmunjom. 

We  should  never  have  made  that  mistake 
twice.  But  we  did.  We  bowed  to  the  nervous 
Nellies  in  the  United  Nations  who  main- 
tained the  stubborn  fiction  that  Laos  and 
Cambodia  were  neutral,  even  though  the 
enemy  operated  in  them  at  his  pleasure. 

So  the  meat-grinder  was  set  up  and 
gradually  morale  crumbled  among  soldiers 
who  saw  no  victory,  only  the  number  of 
months  or  weeks  before  they  could  go  home. 

In  the  meantime,  the  home  front  crumbled 
even  faster.  To  lose  a  son  In  combat  Is  sad 
enough,  but  to  lose  a  son  In  apparently  pur- 
poseless combat  Invites  white-hot   anger. 

The  doves  began  to  be  vocal  in  the  congress. 
They  said,  "All  is  lost — let's  quit,"  Every 
Marxist  organization  Insisted  that  we  leave 
the  field  to  the  Communlsta.  College  seniors 
began  showing  up  at  commencement  with 
peace  symbols  on  their  mortarboards. 

"Concerned"  preachers  and  professors  set 
up  shop  as  "draft  counselors"  and  guess  what 
the  counsel  usually  was?  Church  headquar- 
ters began  sending  bundles  to  the  bug-outs 
who  had  fled  to  Canada. 

Then  an  unprecedented  thing  began  to 
happen.  Among  "Intellectuals"  the  enemy 
began  to  be  popular.  Forgotten  were  the  Viet 
Cong's  systematic  asslnatlons  of  the  village 
chiefs,  the  gutted  and  raped  villages.  For- 
gotten was  Hanoi's  cynical  contempt  for  the 
Oeneva  convention  on  treatment  of  prisoners. 

No.  the  fable  was  peddled  that  the  South 
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Vietnamese  were  straining  to  join  their  Red 
brothen.  and  that  only  cruel  American  mUi- 
tarlsto  were  preventing  the  reunion.  At  the 
pot-rock  bashes  enemy  fiags  are  waved  and 
American  fiags  carried  upside  down. 

So  tbe  boys  are  coming  home.  Many  of 
them  are  hooked  on  the  hardest  drugs.  Mili- 
tary discipline  Is  shot  Barracks  have  erupted 
in  race  struggles.  Insubordination  is  com- 
mon, and  the  murder  of  officers  is  no  longer 
rare. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Communist  world 
has  understood  the  dimensions  of  our 
debacle.  Russia  is  building  waraliips  and  mis- 
siles at  the  fastest  jjace  in  ite  history,  while 
all  left-leaning  outfits  in  America  are 
bawling  that  we  must  dismantle  our  "mUt- 
tary-lndustrial  complex"  and  give  tbe  money 
to  the  poor. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  take  a  deep 
breath.  We  are  entering  a  period  of  mortal 
danger.  There  Is  no  point  in  maintaining  a 
military  establishment  conditioned  to  lose. 
We  must  either  rebuild  It.  or  we  must  under- 
stand that  the  eventual  alternative  is 
surrender. 

The  people  of  Bast  Germany.  Czechoolo- 
vakia.  Hungary  and  Cuba  might  have  some- 
thing to  tell  us: 

Democracy  must  win  all  the  time. 

Conununism  only  has  to  win  once. 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  UOYD  SCOTT 

OP   VTKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  July 
newsletter  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  go  into  tomorrow's  mail.  This 
is  my  way  of  informing  constituents  re- 
garding congressional  activities  and  is 
being  inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

YOUa    CONGXESSMAN    BILL    SCOTT    REPOKTS 

During  the  last  few  days  in  June,  the 
House  spent  most  of  Its  time  on  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  bills  for  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies.  As  we  t>egin 
the  new  fiscal  year,  several  appropriation 
bills  have  not  been  considered  by  either 
House  and  no  appropriation  bills  have  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Therefore,  the  government  is  now  op- 
erating under  a  continuing  resolution  au- 
thorizing spending  at  the  same  level  as 
least  year  until  the  appropriation  bill  for 
a  particular  department  is  acted  upon.  This 
seems  to  add  weight  to  a  proposal  a  number 
of  us  have  sponsored  to  have  the  fiscal  year 
conclde  with  the  calendar  year  so  that  the 
Congress  will  have  a  full  twelve  months  to 
consider  appropriation  bills  prior  to  the 
time  the  money  is  needed  rather  than  the 
six  months  it  now  has. 

WELFAKE    KEFOBM 

The  House  recently  passed  H.R.  1,  a  meas- 
ure proposed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  generally  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, to  bring  about  reforms  in  the 
welfare  program.  The  bill  contained  687 
pages  and  the  Committee  report,  which  en- 
deavored to  explain  It,  385  pages.  In  my 
opinion  It  was  too  large  and  too  complex  a 
measure  to  be  considered  in  one  bill.  How- 
ever, my  primary  concerns  relate  to  the 
guaranteed  family  Income  portion,  and  the 
statistics  in  the  report  indicating  that  the 
number  of  p>eopIe  receiving  welfare  payments 
will  be  raised  from  15  million  to  25.5  million, 
or  an  Increase  of  10 >4  million  people.  The 
report  Indicates  that  there  are  now  186,400 
people  In  Virginia  receiving  welfare  paymenta 
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and  under  the  bill  this  woud  Inereaae  to 
464,600  In  VlTKlnlA  alon«  or  mora  th*n  triple 
the  present  number  of  weUare  recipients  In 
our  state.  There  is  no  doubt  that  people  are 
concerned  about  welfare  but  the  oonoem  ap- 
pears to  be  that  too  many  who  are  able  to 
care  for  themselves  reo^ve  welfare  payments. 
It  seems  unreasonable  to  have  slightly  more 
than  one  out  of  eight  Virginians  receive  wel- 
fare checks  paid  for  by  the  remaining  citi- 
zens. Therefore,  In  opposing  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  suggested  a  number  of 
pilot  projects  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  see  whether  a  propoeal  such  as 
this  wUl  actually  work  or  whether  suppie- 
m«Btlng  family  income  with  a  welfare  check 
will  Indoctrinate  more  people  with  a  wel- 
fare concept.  Please  let  the  offlce  know  If 
you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  statement  re- 
garding the  welfare  bill. 

M'OTTIaX    WrXSANB    HOSrlTAI. 

We  continue  to  receive  considerable  mall 
opposing  the  relocation  of  McOulre  Veterans' 
Hospital  In  Richmond.  I  have  visited  the 
hospital  and  discussed  the  matter  in  detail 
with  VA  Administrator  Johnson,  but  have  no 
definite  commitment  from  him.  However,  the 
Administrator  has  advised  of  plans  to  re- 
model the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  portion  of 
the  hospital.  He  sUtes  that  tills  wlU  In- 
volve altering  space  in  the  6  buildings  which 
house  the  spinal  oord  injury  unit  to  provide 
an  Improved  ratio  of  space  per  bed. 

Administrator  Johnson  has  also  advised  of 
plans  initiated  on  July  1  for  reglonallzatlon 
of  the  VA  Center  at  Hampton  and  of  the 
hospitals  at  Richmond  and  Salem.  The  pur- 
pose Is  to  deliver  health  services  to  eligible 
veterans  on  a  geographic-regional  basis;  to 
improve  the  delivery  of  quality  medical  care; 
to  enhance  cooperative  improvements  in 
medical  research,  education  and  training  of 
health  manp>ower;  and  to  avoid  duplication 
of  expensive  equipment  and  scarce  profes- 
sional expertise  among  the  VA  hospitals  in 
the  medical  district. 

jVDiciAi.  T»nm 
Earlier  this  year,  I  reintroduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide  that 
all  Federal  judges  be  appointed  for  ten-year 
terms,  subject  to  the  right  to  be  reappointed 
and  reconfirmed  for  additional  terms,  which 
Is  substantially  In  accord  with  the  practice 
now  followed  in  Virginia  State  co\irts.  While 
we  need  an  independent  judiciary.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  have  a  Federal  judge  account 
for  his  stewardship  on  the  bench  once  in 
ten  years  so  that  his  actions  win  be  reason- 
able and  responsible.  Since  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  has  not  taken 
any  action  on  this  bill,  I  filed  a  discharge 
petition  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  which 
will  permit  the  bill  to  bypass  the  Committee 
in  the  event  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House  sign  the  petition.  Notice  has  been  given 
to  the  entire  membership  of  the  House  that 
the  discharge  petition  has  been  filed  so  that 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  it. 

KI   BlVn   WATXBSHXB   PaOJSCT 

Our  ofllce  was  Informed  last  week  that  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
have  unanimously  agreed  to  fund  the  Nl 
River  Watershed  Project  In  Spotsylvania 
County.  This  approval  will  now  permit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with 
{Hans  for  construction  of  this  project,  which 
incorporates  both  flood  control  and  water- 
shed protection  as  well  as  recreation  and 
public  water  supply. 

coMMxrrxa  tax 
As  you  know,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  has  renewed  its  request  for  a 
payroll  tax  on  persons  who  live  In  Maryland 
or  Virginia  but  work  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Should  you  desire  a  copy  of  my  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  considering 
this  proposal.  In  which  I  express  opposition 
to  it,  pleaae  1st  me  know.  All  cities  and  ooun- 
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ties  throughout  the  country  are  feeling  the 
need  for  additional  revenue  and  Washington 
is  both  a  city  with  local  needs  and  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  with  needs  brought  about  by 
Its  being  a  Pederal  city.  Therefore,  It  seems 
reasonable  for  local  citizens  to  pay  the  cost 
of  government  that  is  local  in  nature  and 
for  the  Congress  to  apprc^riate,  out  of  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury,  costs  which  are 
brought  about  by  Pederal  activities.  The 
suburban  commuter  has  to  pay  taxes  where 
he  lives  and  It  seems  unreasonable  for  him 
to  pay  taxes  on  his  Income  where  be  works. 
Of  course,  the  commuter  does  pay  sales  taxes 
on  purchases  made  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  a  share  of  the  Pederal  payment 
through  his  Pederal  Income  taxes  which 
would  appear  sufflcient  to  offset  any  burden 
he  places  upon  the  city  by  his  presence  dur- 
ing working  hours. 

LXXS8T7XO  visrr 
Our  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee has  tentatively  scheduled  a  helicopter 
visit  to  the  Leesburg  Air  Traffic  Control  Cen- 
ter and  either  National  or  Dulles  Airport 
Control  Tower  for  Wednesday  morning, 
July  7.  In  connection  with  proposals  for  early 
retirement  and  retraining  of  Federal  Air 
Traffic  Controllers. 

vhtnaic 
The  primary  debate  on  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Appropriations  bill  was  on  amend- 
ments to  provide  that  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  expended  should  be  spent 
to  acquire  any  material  for  use  In  the  Viet- 
nam area  after  a  series  of  dates  certain. 
These  amendments  would  have  only  a  psy- 
chological effect  because  military  equipment 
Is  generally  ordered  several  years  in  advance 
of  its  actual  use  and  the  amendments  would 
not  have  prohibited  the  use  of  material  now 
in  supply,  that  has  been  ordered,  or  would 
be  ordered  prior  to  the  designated  dAtes. 
The  House  defeated  these  amendments  and 
refused  to  agree  to  a  similar  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  extension  bill.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  to  tell  the  enemy  in  ad- 
vance of  your  plans  for  withdrawal  or  to 
unilaterally  give  away  a  negotiable  Item.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  I  voted  against  the 
amendments.  The  President,  in  a  personal 
letter,  also  has  Indicated  that  the  vote  in 
the  House  has  "helped  materially  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  this  Administration 
to  achieve  a  cease-fire,  the  release  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  and  the  negoUatton  of  a  just 
peace."  He  added  that  such  amendments 
would  seriously  jeopardize  progress  in  end- 
ing American  involvement. 

VXTSaAN  AMD  SKRVICX  PKBSONKKI. 

More  and  more  veterans  and  service  per- 
sonnel are  contacting  the  ofllce  by  phone 
regarding  various  problems  such  as  medical 
and  educational  benefits,  loan  applications 
and  other  veteran  matters;  duty  assignments, 
leave,  family  benefits  and  like  service  prob- 
lems. We  are  always  anxious  to  help  vet- 
erans and  service  constituents  as  promptly 
as  possible.  However,  to  be  of  greatest  assist- 
ance with  the  least  delay,  we  need  as  much 
detailed  information  as  possible — including. 
In  the  case  of  service  personnel,  full  name, 
service  number,  home  and  military  address; 
for  the  veteran,  full  name,  mailing  address, 
V.A.  claim  ntmiber  and  any  other  pertinent 
Information  for  proper  military  and  V.A.  in- 
vestigation. Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  any 
Informal  contact  will  be  followed  up  as  soon 
as  possible  by  a  letter  signed  by  the  veteran 
or  serviceman  concerned. 

AntPOBT  POLICX 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employee  Benefits 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service  held  hearings  on  June  23  on  my 
bill  bo  msLke  salaries  of  the  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional Airport  police  comparable  with  other 
law-enforcement  ofllcials  in  the  area  and 
those  engaged  in  similar  activity  in  other 
clues. 
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HILL  KMFLOTMKin' 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have  re- 
ceived several  hundred  resumes  from  con- 
stituents who  were  interested  in  working  at 
the  Capitol  In  response  to  our  article  in  an 
earlier  newsletter.  All  of  the  listings  have 
been  circulated  to  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Since  the  Congressmen  were  asked  to  con- 
tact interested  individuals  directly,  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  how  beneficial  this  serv- 
ice has  been.  However,  several  have  Indicated 
that  they  are  now  working  on  the  Hill.  If  you 
are  Interested  and  believe  circulating  your 
resume  would  be  helpful,  please  send  infor- 
mation about  your  education,  experience, 
type  of  position  you  are  Interested  in,  your 
age.  and  salary  requirements. 

ACADXirr  APPOINTMENTS 

A  number  of  rising  high  school  seniors 
have  already  indicated  an  Interest  In  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  one  of  the  service  acad- 
emies. Each  year  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion schedules  an  examination  for  constitu- 
ents who  have  filed  applications  with  me  for 
Military,  Naval,  Air  Force,  or  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academies.  Results  are  used  as  basis  for 
selection  for  nomination.  Applicants  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  17  and  not  reached 
their  22nd  birthday  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion. Deadline  for  receiving  these  applica- 
tions In  the  ofllce  is  September  1.  but  you 
should  let  me  know  Immediately  if  you  are 
Interested. 

SOMETHING  TO  PONDXX 

A  body  of  men  holding  themselves  account- 
able to  nobody  ought  not  to  be  trusted  by 
anybody. 


HONORING      VETERANS      OF      THE 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  4,000  re- 
maining veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Two  million  American 
men  heroically  volunteered  to  fight  in 
this  war  of  liberation  which  marked  the 
"coming  of  age"  of  the  United  States  as  a 
naval  power.  In  view  of  the  current  in- 
terest in  the  all-volunteer  military,  I  be- 
lieve the  Spanish -American  War  vet- 
erans offer  a  marvelous  example  of  the 
patriotism  of  American  men.  I  have 
asked  the  Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  the 
Spanish-American  War  soldier  and  the 
few  remaining  veterans  of  the  War  of 
1898.  At  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
the  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
Michigan  State  Legislature  urging  the 
Post  OflQce  authorities  to  issue  this  com- 
memorative stamp: 
A    CoNcuaazNT   RxsoLirnoN    Mxmo«iamztno 

THE  PKKSmXNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT 

THE   United   States   Post  Office   Issue  a 

COMMEMOEATTVE       STAMP       HONOEIMO       THE 

United  Spanish  Wae  VrmLANS 

Whereas,  The  Spanish-American  War  was 
the  dawn  of  this  Nation's  leadership  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  marked  the 
last  great  conflict  between  the  people  at  a 
free,  self-governing  republic  and  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  this  country's  first  war  for 
humanity,  and  the  only  one  hundred  percent 
volunteer  army  the  world  has  ever  know. 
Twenty  thousand  volunteers  were  called,  and 
two  million  answered  those  calU.  Four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  thousand  served,  and 
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one  million  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  were  not  needed.  The  men  came 
from  all  parts  of  our  country,  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West.  These  soldiers 
wiped  out  sectionalism,  and  healed  the 
wounds  of  civil  strife,  marking  the  rebirth  of 
a  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Spanish  War  Veteran  re- 
ceived no  bonxis,  no  war  risk  insurance,  no 
adjusted  compensation,  no  vocational  train- 
ing and  no  hospitalization  until  1922,  twenty 
years  after  the  Spanish  War  was  over;  and 

Whereas,  The  veterans  of  all  our  wars  have 
been  brave  and  worthy  sons  of  America.  Mil- 
lions went  to  war  before  the  Spanish- 
American  soldier  and  millions  have  gone 
since,  yet,  he  stands  unique,  distinctive,  one 
who  deserves  the  admiration  at  all  mankind 
and 

Whereas,  The  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  would  be  a  fitting  swiknowl- 
edgment  that  this  country  has  not  forgotten 
these  men;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Michigan 
Legislature  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  Post  Ofllce 
authorities  to  issue  a  stamp  or  stamps  com- 
memorating the  unique  history  written  by 
the  deeds  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
Soldier,  and  honoring  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans;  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Nlxoo,  the  Post- 
master General,  Senators  Hart  and  Grlflln,  to 
each  member  of  the  Bflchigan  delegation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  DR.  CLARENCE  W. 
CRANPORD 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rare- 
ly is  a  community  served  so  well  and  so 
long  as  this  community  has  been  by  Dr. 
Clarence  W.  Cranford  who,  for  the  past 
30  years,  has  served  sis  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  a  downtown 
church. 

Dr.  Cranford.  as  all  pastors  should 
be,  has  been  more  than  a  leader  of 
his  own  flock.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
deep  concern  about  the  problems  of  his 
friends,  his  neighbors,  his  community, 
and  his  Nation.  Who,  with  a  very  low 
key  persuasive  manner  at  the  podium, 
could  help  his  people  think  through  and 
see  the  moral  questions  in  balance.  He 
could  help  them  understand  the  immo- 
rality of  inaction  and  unresponsiveness  to 
problems,  all  kind  of  problems.  He  had 
the  ability  to  interpret  the  moral  lessons 
of  the  Bible  and  to  make  application  to 
today's  opportunities. 

A  fitting  tribute  was  given  to  Lincoln 
by  Edwin  Markham  that  applies  so  well 
as  we  think  of  the  life  and  character 
of  this  great  and  good  man.  Those  words 
read: 

Here  was  a  man  to  hold  against  the 
World.  A  man  to  match  the  mountains  and 
the  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  present  on  Sunday, 
June  20,  when  appropriately  leaders  of 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  decided  some 
tributes  should  be  given.  They  were  ex- 
cellent reminders  of  the  influence  of  a 
great  character,  a  very  human  man,  and 
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because  I  think  we  can  learn  from  the 
lives  of  men,  it  would  not  be  inappropri- 
ate to  have  placed  in  the  Record  those 
tributes  as  a  permanent  record  and  re- 
minder to  all  who  read  and  learn  from 
the  greatest  of  all  manmade  records — the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  tributes  are  as  follows: 
Tributes    to    Dr.    Clarence    W.    Crakford, 
Pastor  of  Calvart  Baptist  Church,  Wash- 
ington,    D.C.,     Prom    Februart    1942    to 
Date 

Rev.  Edwin  L.  McClain.  Minister  with 
Adults  and  Children :  Each  of  you  knows  Dr. 
Cranford  so  well  and  you  know  that  if  he 
had  his  choice  at  this  moment,  he  would 
begin  preaching.  This  is  his  first  love,  always 
has  been.  But  it  seemed  only  fitting  that  he 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  others  to 
whom  his  life  has  meant  so  much;  and  so 
we  have  stolen  these  20  or  25  minutes  from 
you.  Cranny.  We  hope  you  remember  it  long. 
It's  Impossible  to  represent  everybody  who 
would  like  to  give  a  word  of  tribute.  I  have 
discovered  already,  from  the  five  who  are 
to  share  with  you  this  morning,  that  there 
just  isn't  enough  time  for  the  five.  I  think 
each  of  them  would  like  to  have  all  25  min- 
utes. In  thinking  of  those  who  might  well 
speak  in  your  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  persons 
around  the  world,  first  those  of  you  who  have 
loved  him  here,  locally,  so  long,  would  want 
to  have  your  expressions  made  through  Rev. 
Chester  Jones.  Chester,  as  you  know,  grew 
up  in  this  congregation.  You  have  known  him 
all  of  his  life.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had 
that  rich  opportunity,  as  others  of  us  have, 
of  being  on  this  staff  and  working  side  by 
side  with  Cranny.  Perhaps,  as  none  other, 
Chester  knows  Cranny's  heartaches  and  his 
ambitions.  And  he  knows  the  congregation's 
love.  Chester,  wUl  you  share  with  us? 

Rev.  Chester  H.  Jones,  former  associate 
Pastor,  Calvary  Baptist  Church:  Late  one 
evening,  several  years  ago,  my  son  and  I  took 
our  very  sick,  and  very  beloved  little  dachs- 
hund to  a  veterinarian.  We  did  not  know 
that  she  was  fatally  ill;  but  the  crash  pro- 
gram to  revive  her  did  not  succeed  and  the 
two  of  us  stood  and  watched  her  breathe  her 
last.  As  we  were  leaving,  having  left  Mitzi 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  vet.  we  got  Into 
the  car  In  sUence;  and  the  boy  said  to  me, 
"Dad,  do  you  have  lump  In  your  throat?" 
Having  to  be  honest  with  him,  I  said,  "I  sure 
do."  To  which  he  answered,  "If  I  don't  swal- 
low the  one  in  mine,  Tm  going  to  cry." 

Now  you  may  say,  "Jones,  that's  a  strange 
way  to  begin  a  word  of  tribute  to  "Cranny". 
I  must  confess  that  there  is  a  lump  in  my 
throat  and  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  liimp 
in  almost  every  throat  here.  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  cry  if  I  dont  swallow  it;  but  I 
do  know  this,  I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of 
this  is  going  to  come  out. 

If  you  will  allow  me  this  one  personal 
word  in  reference  to  What  Ed  has  said.  It 
was,  as  I  remarked  on  this  last  Friday  night, 
a  privilege  that  I  would  not  have  foregone 
In  any  sense.  Not  one  moment  of  it  would 
I  give  up  of  having  shared  15  years  of  my 
life  with  this  man.  Now  how  can  one  who 
has  served  in  that  capacity  and  now  is,  along 
with  the  rest  of  you,  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, going  to  say  anything  that  can 
be  represenUtive  of  all  of  us?  It's  too  much 
to  do.  I  want  to  hang  this  brief  word,  then, 
on  four  H's :  homlletics,  humor,  humility,  and 
humanity. 

All  of  us  know  the  gift  of  homlletics  with 
which  Cranny  has  been  endowed.  One  of 
the  greatest  testimonies,  to  this,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  fact  that  within  these  next 
several  months  he  will  be  lecturing  at  one  of 
our  great  Baptist  seminaries,  helping  young 
men  to  come  to  understand  more  than  now 
they  know  about  the  art  of  preaching.  I  can 
remember  that  the  late  Dr.  Sid  Staley,  who 
was  president  of  Southeastern  Baptist 
Seminary,  once  invited  Cranny  to  come  and 
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speak  to  these  young  men  on  the  art  of 
preaching.  He  said,  'I  want  these  boys  to 
know  how  it  is  possible  to  shout  without 
yelling." 

Then,  of  course,  about  Cranny  the  thing 
that  all  of  us  will  forever  remember  Is  his 
marvelous  sense  of  humor.  If  you  will  for- 
give this  one  other  personal  remark,  and  I 
hope  the  only  other  personal  remark,  there 
Is  an  incident  in  the  ^ly  stages  of  my  time 
here  that  I  will  never  forget.  For  the  first 
weeks,  and  I  guess  for  the  first  several  months 
of  my  time  as  one  of  yovir  ministers,  I  did 
not  have  one  of  those  long-tailed  co&ts  that 
it  was  the  practice  to  wear  in  those  days; 
until  the  Deacons  decided  that  I  needed  to 
have  some  dignity  added  and  so  they  pro- 
vided me  with  one.  I  resisted  like  a  lamb  be- 
ing led  to  slaughter.  To  me  It  seemed  to  be  the 
garb  of  a  social  affair,  not  a  worship  ex- 
perience. We  took  our  places.  I  most  self- 
consciously, in  the  pulpit  over  here,  and  be- 
hold, what  should  happen  but  that  one  of 
the  hymns  would  have  a  line  in  It  that  went 
like  this:  "Lord  before  thee  now  we  stand, 
do  not  our  suit  disdain."  I  think  that  the 
service  almost  ended  at  this  pc^nt  because 
Cranny  just  about  broke  up.  I  prize  among 
the  so  many  things  that  I  remember  about 
him,  this  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 

Then  I  think,  of  his  innate  humlUty.  Now 
It  Is  a  redundancy,  I  guess,  to  describe  hu- 
mility as  being  Innate:  because  this  is  a 
quality  that  one  does  not  acquire.  Tou  can- 
not make  yourself  a  person  who  Is  filled  with 
humility.  This  comes  naturally,  or  it  does 
not  come  at  all.  A  proud  man  can  be  hum- 
ble; but  humility  \t  inborn.  ThU  is  the 
hallmark  of  Clarence  Cranford's  life. 

Lastly,  and  far  from  least,  I  think  of  his 
genuine  sense  of  humanity.  How  he  under- 
stands people!  How  willing  he  has  always 
been  to  go  to  one  who  needs  him.  This  would 
not  be  so  apparent  to  many  erf  you  as  it 
would  be  to  me,  and  to  others  of  us,  for 
never  would  he  taUc  about  the  late  hours 
that  he  had  to  keep,  nor  the  endless  phone 
calls  that  have  come  both  here  at  the  church 
and  at  home.  Always  out  of  this  came  that 
genuine  qiiallty  of  humanity  and  Its  under- 
standing. He  has  made  himself  available.  So 
Cranny,  now  I  leave,  on  behalf  of  your  con- 
gregation, just  these  four  H's — homlletics, 
humor,  humlUty  and  humanity — the  hall- 
mark of  a  life  that  has  been  so  wonderfully 
and  beautifully  and  effectively,  and  com- 
pletely lived  in  our  midst. 

"Now  abldeth  faith,  hope,  love — these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  nils 
is  the  lesson  that  Clarence  Cranford  has 
taught  you  and  me. 

Rev.  Edwin  McClain:  It  would  not  seem 
possible  for  one  man  to  have  given  so  much 
to  you  and  to  me  as  he  has,  and  yet  have  any- 
thing left  for  others;  but  as  you  will  note, 
the  other  four  speakers  to  follow  will  be 
representing  realms  of  service  beyond  this 
congregation.  Dr.  James  Langley  formerly  was 
a  pastor  in  the  dty  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  and  last  November  the  con- 
vention chose  him  to  be  the  successor  of 
Chan  Stith  as  the  Executive  Secretery  of  our 
Convention.  Dr.  Langley  wlU  share  with  us 
the  Convention's  love. 

I>T.  James  Langley,  Executive  Secretary. 
D.C.  Bapitlat  Convention:  Dr.  Cranford.  as 
Calvary  Baptist  perhaps  knows  best  of  aU, 
has  been  one  of  the  moat  sought-after  speak- 
ers among  churchmen  in  America.  Churches, 
colleges  and  seminaries,  conferences,  dvlc 
clubs,  servicemen  in  the  US  and  abroad — 
these  and  other  groups  have  lieard  him 
gladly  and  profitably.  Now  on  the  threshold 
of  retirement  from  the  active  pastorate,  in- 
vitations for  his  ministry  continue  to  come  at 
such  a  rate  he  is  not  able  to  accept  them  all. 
This  is  the.  happy  frustration  of  a  man  of  Ood 
who  stiU  brings  out  of  his  treasures  that 
which  is  both  new  and  old.  Sermons  have 
a  way  of  losing  some  of  their  vitality  In  the 
coldness  of  printer's  Ink,  and  the  sermons 
of  Dr.  Cranford,  I  think,  are  no  exception 
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In  this  regard.  But  such  Is  his  power  to 
Illuminate  paasagee  of  Scripture  and  to  drive 
home  the  scriptural  application,  that  bis 
printed  passages  will  long  continue  to  be  an 
Inspiration  to  all  who  read  them.  Many  of 
his  sermons  In  addition,  no  doubt,  could  well 
have  been  published  and  hopefully  he  will 
find  some  time  in  retlrexnent  years  to  publish 
other  writings.  How  good  It  Is  to  know  that 
we  can  turn  again  and  again,  to  his  sermons 
and  other  writings,  for  inspiration  and 
challenge. 

The  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Baptbrt  Oonven- 
tUxi  found  In  Clarence  Oanford  a  loyal  and 
devoted  friend  and  supporter  across  these 
years.  He  has  served  in  many  capctdtles.  Chief 
among  them.  I  suppose,  would  be  that  at 
President  of  our  D.C.  Baptist  Convention. 
And  he  has  led  this  good  church  at  Jesus 
Ctorlst  to  be  one  cd  the  most  generous  finan- 
cial supporters  of  our  Convention  and  also 
In  providing  leadership  for  our  aSalrs  for 
Christ  In  this  area.  Dr.  Cranford  has  been 
ecumenical  In  spirit  and  in  practice.  Even 
before  ecumenicity  became  an  "In  thing", 
and  doubtless  Dr.  Warren  will  say  more  about 
this  in  a  moment,  there  have  been  those 
ministers  who  have  come  to  Washington  and 
for  varioiis  reasons  have  shared  little  In  com- 
radeship with  fellow  pastors.  Not  so  Dr. 
CrajxXorA.  He  has  taken  time,  or  found  time, 
to  lend  his  presence  and  his  Influence  to 
several  pastor's  groups  and  we  are  the  richer 
for  It. 

Because  of  his  natural  reserve  and  shy- 
ness, some  have  taken  this  to  be  an  Indlca- 
ftlon  that  he  is  a  dUBctUt  person  to  get  to 
know.  But  In  contradiction  to  that,  he  has 
been  known,  of  course,  across  the  years  to 
his  host  of  friends,  as  "Cranny".  What  out- 
standing preacher  of  this  or  other  generation 
has  been  known  in  such  a  close  and  Informal 
way?  Surely  not  very  many.  To  me  It  is  sym- 
bolic that  this  man  has  been  a  buUder,  not 
of  barriers  between  men.  but  rather  of 
bridges. 

Elton  Trueblood  and  others  have  shown 
us  the  humor  of  Christ.  This  has  been  one 
of  the  special  gifts  otf  Dr.  Clarence  Cranford. 
Who  could  forget,  or  who  would  want  to  for- 
get, bis  story  o<  that  not-ao-dumb  village 
idiot  who  painted  bvUlseyes  around  an  ar- 
row already  shot  In  the  side  of  a  bam?  His 
illustrations  through  humor  have  not  only 
delighted  his  hearers,  they  have  enlightened 
us  also.  Or  who  would  forget  an  experience 
that  he  had  of  giving  a  prayer  in  the  US 
Senate,  but  Just  before  getting  up  to  give 
his  prayer,  not  aUe  to  find  his  own  copy  of 
his  prayer,  and  praying  extemporaneously 
and  then  having  the  reporter  come  up  to  him 
and  aay,  "Your  extemporaneous  prayer  was 
so  much  better  than  your  written  prayer". 
Or  his  experience  in  Ills  aarly  days  of  his 
nUnlatry  at  the  close  of  a  wedding  ceremony, 
following  the  benediction,  the  young  groom 
holding  up  the  two  rings  asking,  "What  am 
I  to  do  with  these?"  Cranny's  response,  "Take 
them  and  get  out  as  fast  as  you  can." 

And  when  the  humor  has  been  at  hla  own 
expense,  be  has  taken  It  Uke  a  man.  A  year 
ago,  writing  a  tribute  to  Dr.  M.  Cbandler 
Stlth,  he  wrote  In  part  tltat  "only  Ood  and 
his  wife  knew  what  Chan  SUth  had  to  face 
across  the  years."  And  Cranny's  good  friend, 
Ed  Pruden.  speaking  at  the  dinner  honoring 
Chan  Stlth,  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
change  In  Cranny's  theology  for  he,  Pruden, 
didn't  know  that  Ood  was  married. 

Knowing  that  at  the  center  ot  our  Chris- 
tian faith  is  the  Incarnation,  Dr.  Cranford 
could  not  and  would  not  remain  uninvolved 
In  the  efforts  to  bring  Justice  and  freedom  to 
all  peoples — minority  groups  in  particular. 
He  has  dreamed  for  this  church  that  It  might 
be  a  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  In  the  high- 
est and  t>est  fashion.  He  has  wanted  for  it 
an  open  nMooberablp  to  those  of  any  and  all 
races  and  classes  and  ethnic  origins  who  coo- 
fess  Jesiis  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior,  and, 
under  bis   leaderahlp.  It  has  truly  become 
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interracial  and  international.  He  took  part  in 
the  civil  rights  march  on  Washington.  He 
shared  In  the  Poor  People's  campaign.  For 
be  has  been  concerned  to  minister  to  the 
deep  needs  of  humanity.  Just  recently  he 
shared  with  a  group  of  clergymen  an  apf>ear- 
ance  at  the  Russian  Embassy  In  behalf  of 
Jews  In  the  USSR.  Dr.  Cranford,  like  all  out- 
standing persons,  has  never  pretended  to  be 
what  he  Is  not.  He  has  not,  for  example, 
posed  as  a  theologian,  and  yet  his  wide  read- 
ing and  his  keen  mind  have  enabled  him  to 
mine  the  riches  of  the  best  theologians  and 
scholars.  As  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  has  shared  these  riches  with  us  in  a  way 
we  could  understand  and  apply  them  to  life. 
Dr.  Cranford  wlU  be  best  remembered,  surely, 
as  a  superlative  preacher.  That  which  sepa- 
rates the  fair  preachers  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  pulpiteers,  acnong  other  things.  Is  the 
gift  of  inspired  imagination.  And  he  has  It 
In  unusual  degree.  The  proof  Is  that  people 
remember  his  messages,  or  enough  of  them 
that  life  is  affected  thereby  for  strength  and 
for  righteousness.  Along  with  that  inspired 
imagination,  he  has  the  gift  of  Insight. 
Study,  yes,  hard  work,  yes,  but,  ah,  the  gift 
of  insight.  With  him,  passages  of  scripture 
unfold  like  a  flower  and  the  meanings  are 
grasi>ed  and  communicated.  Because  he  has 
never  lost  the  human  touch,  he  sees  the  rele- 
vance of  the  scripture  and  applies  it  to  life. 
He  has  taken  advantage  of  the  preacher's 
prerogative,  on  occasion  at  least,  of  making 
the  lliustaatlon  appear  even  more  appropri- 
ate by  building  a  sermon  around  an  illustra- 
tion. Some  of  us  remember  with  great  proflt 
still,  the  simple  story  of  a  woman  who  re- 
ceived a  fruit  cake  at  Christmas  and  kept  it 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  eating  a  slice  at  a 
time  through  the  year.  And  his  message,  of 
course  was  on  taking  a  slice  of  Christmas  all 
through  the  year. 

Cranny  makes  goodness  attractive.  Like  the 
noble  souls  In  the  Christian  church  through 
the  years,  he  has  shown  us  how  to  endure  for 
Christ's  sake.  The  testing  times  have  come 
often  to  him.  In  personal  ways,  in  the  life  of 
his  cburches.  In  national  life,  and  In  other 
ways;  and  he  has  stood,  and  still  stands  true 
to  the  highest.  Dr.  Cranford  has  stood  with 
his  hand  outstretched  to  help  and  to  encircle 
or  embrace  all  men  as  brothers  and  his  heart 
has  been  fixed  on  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  we 
thank  Ood  for  Dr.  Cranford  and  take  re- 
newed courage  for  here  is  a  man  for  all 
seasons. 

Rev.  EdtPin  L.  McClain:  The  retirement 
committee  was  very  eager  that  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  might 
have  opportunity  to  express  a  tribute  to  the 
service  of  Cranny  In  the  local  area,  ecumeni- 
cally speaking.  It  was  a  touch  and  go  situa- 
tion for  Dr.  Warren  has  had  serious  Illness. 
I  am  elated  that  he  can  be  here  and  I  think, 
for  many  of  you,  this  is  our  first  opportunity 
to  present  him  to  you.  Dr.  Warren,  Executive 
Secretary  of  our  Council  of  Churches: 

Dr.  Charles  Warreri:  My  dear  friends,  I 
knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  these  five 
speakers  to  stay  within  the  four  minute  time 
period.  Therefore  I  have,  for  my  own  benefit 
and  for  yours,  typed  out  my  statement.  Let 
me  read  It  to  you. 

There  are  two  dimensions  of  Dr.  Cran- 
ford's  ministry  I  wish  to  comment  on  in  the 
brief  time  alloted  to  me.  First,  hla  clty-wlde 
and  national  ministry.  I  can  remember,  as  If 
it  were  yesterday,  hearing  my  mother  say  to 
us  boys,  "You're  getting  too  big  for  your 
britches."  This  was  a  reminder  that.  In  her 
estimation,  were  beconUng  disobedient,  or 
that  we  were  growing  up,  discovering  that 
new  experiences  of  growth  were  beyond  us. 
There  are  some  ministers  that  get  too  big 
for  their  religious  britches.  Thank  Ood  for 
them!  They  are  a  part  of  the  endless  line  of 
splendor,  beginning  with  the  BCan  of  OalUee 
and  running  across  the  centuries.  Christian- 
ity and  the  church  Is  Indebted  to  those  who 
caught  the  vision  glorious  and  would  not  let 
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their  ministries  become  parochialUied;  but 
extended  it  to  neglected  persons  and  areas. 
And  in  this  city  of  ours,  as  polairlzed  as  it  Is, 
it  will  not  find  unity  through  editorials  of 
newspapers,  or  from  police  forces,  or  any  of 
the  agencies  that  work;  but  I  believe  it  will 
have  unity  only  as  committed  men  and 
women  of  Christ  put  their  hearts  and  minds 
to  bringing  the  kind  of  unity  to  our  city  that 
Is  needed.  This  city  is  the  richer  because 
Cranny  invested  so  much  of  his  ministry  to 
It.  Through  the  ministry  of  the  Coimcll  of 
Churches,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  let  his 
and  Calvary's  ministry  be  expressed.  Without 
his  involvement  and  the  support  of  this 
church,  the  ministry  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  would  be  much  weaker  than  it  is. 

Second,  let  me  lift  up  his  personal  minis- 
try. Many  pastors  are  known  for  their  ability 
to  interpret  the  truth  by  the  spoken  word 
Dr.  Cranford  has  the  ability  to  Interpret 
by  the  ^x>ken  and  the  written  word:  and  the 
unique  gift  of  living  out  the  truth  in  his  daily 
life.  These  do  not  always  come  In  bunches, 
or  together.  Often  times  they  are  Isolated. 
The  great  writer  Is  a  man  of  a  cold  and  in- 
different spirit,  but  somehow  Cranny  has 
brought  them  all  together  and  we  are  all  the 
richer  because  of  It.  He  has  developed  the  art 
of  celebrating  life  by  giving  Joy,  love  and 
compassion  to  everyone  he  meets.  Most  of  us 
here  this  morning  can  testify  to  this  personal 
ministry.  I  have  felt  the  power  of  his  Inner 
feeling  of  peace  when  he  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  drive  me  home  after  club  meetings; 
and  it  has  been  through  Rock  Creek  Park. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  Just  to  go  through 
Rock  Creek  Park  and  gather  some  of  the 
beauty  and  tranquility  of  the  environment. 
Only  recently  he  stood  twice  at  my  hospital 
bed  and  gave  the  healing  balm  of  compas- 
sion when  I  felt  alone  and  distressed.  What 
sui  art  to  communicate  the  limited  fulfill- 
ment of  Ood's  presence.  All  of  us  are  the 
richer  because  of  your  contagious  ministry. 
Thank  Ood  for  you,  Cranny. 

Rev.  Edxcin  L.  McClain:  There  are  few 
churches  across  the  entire  United  States  that 
are  members  of  both  the  American  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Conventions.  There  are 
still  fewer,  and  I  suspect  Calvary  may  be  in 
a  class  all  by  Itself,  who  have  supplied  a 
President  for  each  of  the  Conventions  at  the 
same  time.  None  other  than  our  own  good 
friend,  and  member  of  Calvary,  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Brooks  Hays  could  speak  to  us  tar  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  How  great  a  pleasure 
It  is  to  have  him  here  with  us. 

Hem.  Brooks  Hays,  former  President.  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention ;  Thank  you,  Ed.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  11.000.000  Southern  Baptists. 
(I  wish  11.000.000  Baptists  would  speak  for 
me  sometimes.)  Mrs.  Tiller  called  me  on 
Wednesday  and  said.  "Just  checking  up,  Mr. 
Hays.  Are  you  going  to  be  there  Sunday 
morning?"  And  I  said.  "Yes  "  And  she  said. 
"Did  Peggy  Ringrose  ask  you  to  confine  your 
remarks  to  five  minutes?"  "No,  she  didn't." 
"Oh,  my!"  Mrs.  'Hller  said.  She  said  it  Uke 
Everett  Edward  Horton  used  to  say.  "Oh. 
my!"  But  I  said.  "Now  you  can  relax,"  and 
all  of  you  can  relax  because  I  have  a  little 
gadget  here  that  Is  set  for  five  minutes.  And. 
Cranny.  If  I  don't  hear  it.  you  can  Just  pull 
on  my  coat  tails.  I  made  several  speeches  in 
Kentucky  and  a  lady  travelling  In  Europe 
that  summer,  brought  this  from  Switzerland 
to  give  to  me.  I  said.  "I  get  the  message." 
It's  a  good  timer  Let  me  get  It  set. 

Now  I  remember  very  well  the  occasion 
that  Ed  referred  to  when  we  both  were  elected 
President  the  same  week.  I  was  In  Chicago, 
accepting  the  Presidency  there,  and  Ed,  you 
are  quite  right.  I  think  it  wUl  be  found  that 
Calvary  Is  the  only  church  that  ever  sup- 
plied. In  the  same  year,  the  two  Presidents. 
One  of  my  Arkansas  friends  said,  when  he 
heard  it.  "Now  ain't  that  a  co-accident." 
Well.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to  help  honor 
the  new  President  of  the  American  Conven- 
tion. I  thought  he  had  already  been  elected 
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and  when  I  was  Introduced  to  speak,  it 
developed  that  he  had  only  been  nominated. 
And  8i>  the  crowd  roared  when  I  said,  "I  want 
to  congratulate  you  upon  your  new  presi- 
dent." Somebody  said  later,  "Wouldn't  you 
expect  a  Southern  politician  to  come  up  here 
and  meddle  In  our  politics?"  But  we  have  a 
lot  to  remember.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
him  say  that  one  of  the  high  points  of  that 
year  was  our  trip  to  Moscow.  To  me.  one 
of  the  high  occasloixs  was  his  Journey  to 
Houston  when  I  presided  over  the  Southern 
Convention.  And  the  fraternal  delegates 
were  Introduced.  I  was  given  the  privilege, 
by  the  program  committee,  of  numing  the 
one  among  the  delegates  to  respond,  of 
course,  you  know  that  I  selected  Dr.  Cran- 
ford. In  a  twenty  minute  talk,i>e  lifted  and 
inspired  those  men  and  women;  so  that  In 
the  months  to  follow,  he  was  Invited  to  go 
all  over  the  South  to  preach  to  them  and 
their  people.  If  he  had  accepted  all  the  Invi- 
tations that  he  had  (and  I  was  interested 
in  the  illusion  that  was  made  by  one  of 
those  who  proceeded  me) .  you  wouldn't  have 
seen  him.  He  would  have  been  like  the 
preacher  whose  parishioner  was  asked  about 
her  pastor,  and  the  dear  old  lady  said,  "Well, 
he  Is  invisible  six  days  a  week,  incomprehen- 
sible the  seventh."  I  know  that  in  the  State 
Conventions  In  the  southeast  where  he  ap- 
peared, the  inspiration  of  those  devotionals 
(and  he  spoke  three  times  In  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  Oeorgla,  and  perhaps 
Florida)  I  know  his  Inspiration  has  contin- 
ued. I  hope  Mrs.  Cranford  will  either  frame 
the  editorial  of  Jim  Duncan,  or  see  that  it 
Is  reserved  for  a  choice  place  In  his  scrap 
book.  He  was  referred  to  as  "Prince  Among 
Preachers".  One  thing  I  love,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate  this.  It  said  that  "one 
feels  worshipful  when  Dr.  Cranford  is  read- 
ing the  announcements".  Well,  I  could  say 
of  you  as  was  said  of  John  Bailey,  the  great 
Scotch  minister  (this  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  an  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  serv- 
ice, but  you  get  the  point)  It  was  said, 
"When  he  was  in  a  sport  shirt,  he  seemed  to 
be  wearing  vestments. "  So  that's  the  kind  of 
preacher  we  have  enjoyed.  I  am  so  grateful 
for  him.  He  has  touched  my  life,  of  course, 
and  influenced  my  course  of  action.  While  I 
retired,  you  see.  thirteen  years  ago  and  he  Is 
retiring  now.  he  will  never  retire  from  tasks. 
He  will  retire  from  a  Job.  My  retirement  was 
a  little  different.  I  retired  with  the  consent 
of  the  people.  He  Is  not  retiring  with  our 
consent.  I  wanted  to  save  time  Just  to  say 
this  much,  because  to  me  I  think  It  sums  It 
up.  This  is  my  little  capsule  contribution. 
Two  weeks  ago.  at  our  communion  service, 
he  said,  rather  wistfully  but  with  great  deli- 
cacy as  he  always  says  It,  he  had  wished  he 
coiild  have  been  a  larger  man.  And.  of  course, 
we  could  remind  him  that  Paul,  like  Cranny, 
was  not  a  man  of  great  stature.  But  Cranny, 
you  are  large  enough  to  cast  a  shadow  I  can 
walk  In.  And  let  me  add  that  you  are  large 
enough  to  cast  a  shadow  that  this  congrega- 
tion will  walk  In  all  the  rest  of  our  days. 

Rev.  EduHn  McClain:  How  fortunate  can 
we  be  to  have  these  flye,  each  o*  whom  we 
had  wanted  so  much  and  particularly  to 
have  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Convention.  I  didn't  leave  out 
that  word  "acting"  accidentally,  because  you 
have  known  Frank  Johnston  through  the 
years  and  you  know  that  In  this  period  that 
although  he  is  serving  as  the  acting  execu- 
tive secretary,  it  is  more  than  acting.  He  la 
very  active,  and  carries  a  terrlflic  respoosl- 
blllty.  Frank,  as  a  former  member  of  this 
staff,  and  now  from  the  American  Baptist 
Convention,  will  you  bring  their  greetings? 

Dr.  Frank  Johnston:  I  am  having  to  keep 
in  mind  the  hymn,  "Yield  Not  to  Tempta- 
tion," for  I  am  tempted  to  remlnlcse  at 
some  length.  If  I  had  been  given  Chester 
Jones'  spot  on  this  program,  I  would  have 
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felt  a  little  freer  to  do  so,  but  when  they 
make  you  anchor  man,  you're  supposed  to 
put  on  a  real  dash  and  then  retire  It.  I  ex- 
pect I  have  known  Cranny  longer  than  most 
of  you.  We  walked  the  same  college  campus 
paths  back  In  the  ao's.  Across  the  years,  our 
paths  have  crossed,  merged,  converged  from 
time  to  time.  The  thing  I  would  like  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, is  oiu-  sincere  gratitude  for  both  the 
qiiantlty  and  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
Cranny  has  provided  and  shared  so  gen- 
erously through  the  years.  Before  he  was  ever 
out  of  seminary,  he  was  becoming  a  na- 
tlcHially  known  speaker  and  leader  of  our 
young  i>eople.  He  has  served  during  the  years 
as  a  member  of  our  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  board  of  managers;  as  a 
member  of  the  Oeneral  Council,  and  as  the 
President  of  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, as  you  well  know.  He  has  served  in  all 
of  these  capacities  with  that  same  fine  touch, 
with  that  same  measure  of  humor  and 
hiunlllty  and  humanity  that  has  marked  him 
in  his  relationship  here  In  this  congregation. 
So  for  him  and  for  his  ministry  throughout 
the  American  Baptist  Convention.  I  do  want 
to  bring  a  sincere  word  of  thanks,  gratitude, 
and  of  anticipation  for  a  continued  rendition 
of  service  as  he  is  a  little  freer  In  the  dajrs 
ahead.  There  is  a  sense  In  which  Cranny  has 
fitted  admirably  Into  the  great  tradition  of 
this  particular  chxirch  in  Its  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention, 
having  provided  several  Presidents.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  last  two  pastors  were  Presi- 
dents: and  we  are  starting  to  work  on  Oeorge 
Hill  now  to  groom  him  so  that  he  can  move 
In  the  great  tradition. 

Let  me  close  with  Just  this  brief  word  of 
personal  appreciation  to  you.  Cranny,  for  the 
way  In  which,  as  BIrs.  Johnston  and  I  have 
come  back  here,  we  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  to  feel  this  Is  oiir  church.  For  here 
we  met  and  we  were  married  right  here.  We 
both  have  welcomed  every  opportunity  to 
return  here,  and  we  have  been  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  wel- 
comed us  and  for  the  way  in  which  Cranny 
has  made  us  leeA  at  home.  Blessings  on  you. 
Cranny. 

Rev.  Edwin  L.  McClain:  A  few  moments 
ago,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw 
Cranny  looking  at  his  watch.  May  I  Just  tell 
you  to  forget  you  have  a  watch  on.  I  know 
you  will  want  to  come  and  refute  everything 
you  have  heard:  but  please  dont.  Respond 
as  you  wish,  and  then.  Cranny.  I  would  be 
most  pleased  If  you  would  close  the  service 
as  you  would  Uke. 

Dr.  Clarence  W.  Cranford:  Much  as  I  love 
these  men,  I'm  glad  their  part  is  over.  And 
it's  perfectly  all  right.  I  want  to  assure  my 
wife  I  won't  be  any  more  difficult  to  live  with 
after  today  than  I  have  been  before.  I  dldnt 
Inhale  a  bit  of  it. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  congregation.  We 
have  had  some  wonderful  times.  The  party 
on  Friday  night  was  one  of  the  high  points 
of  my  experience  here.  I  came  to  it  with  a 
bit  of  dread;  but  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it,  because  It  didn't  get  "sticky".  I  espe- 
cially was  glad  to  have  members  of  my  fam- 
ily here — my  son  and  my  daughter,  my 
grandchUdren.  And  I  am  grateful  to  the  con- 
gregation for  arranging  to' fly  my  daughter 
and  her  two  children  here  from  Phoenix. 
That  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  "nien,  as 
you  know,  my  son  thrlUed  me  by  giving  me 
a  carving  of  the  front  of  the  sanctuary  that 
Is  so  realistic  I  can't  beUeve  it  is  true.  Many 
of  you  said.  "We  would  like  to  see  It  more 
closely"  so  I  will  have  it  In  the  reception 
room.  Please  look  at  it  as  long  as  you  want 
to  and  please  dont  touch  it. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  morning.  I  did  won- 
der where  it  was  going  when  Chester 
started  out  by  comparing  me  to  a  dachshund. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  not  only  for  his  friend- 
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ship  but  for  his  sense  of  humor.  I  think  it 
was  Jim  Langley  who  talked  about  Elton 
Trueblood.  He  once  commented  on  my  sense 
of  humor  but  he  had  one  himself  because  he 
told  me  one  day  he  had  Just  read  a  pamphlet 
that  I  had  to  read.  It  was  entitled.  "Baptism 
in  a  Nutshell."  And  when  they  were  talking 
about  this  humlUty  bit  I  thought  "WeU.  I 
guess  nolaody  has  more  to  be  humble  about 
than  I  do."  I  appreciated  Dr.  Langley  com- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  be  ecumenical.  As  you 
know,  I  have  tried  to  be  a  little  Lumetho- 
placobapterlan  when  It  comes  to  working 
with  other  people.  I  have  told  you  this,  but  I 
have  enjoyed  working  with  some  of  our 
Catholic  friends.  And  when  a  Catholic  bishop 
put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"What  do  we  do  next?",  I  said,  "Well,  I  dont 
know  about  you  but  I  am  going  to  tell  my 
p>eople  that  a  Cathllc  Bishop  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder  but  he  hasn't  got  his 
hand  on  my  head  yet." 

And  I  am  so  grateful  for  Dr.  Warren  com- 
ing, so  soon  after  surgery.  I  think  this  is  the 
first  time  he  has  been  out,  since  his  return 
from  the  ho^>ltal.  He  la  a  great  man  of  Ood 
and  Is  leading  our  CouncU  In  wonderful  ways. 
I  was  going  to  say  that  he  is  a  Christian  In 
whom  there  Is  no  gall,  but  I  decided  not  to 
because  the  other  day  I  commented  that 
Ed  McClain  had  been  In  seminary  with 
Oeorge  HUl,  and  that  made  him  "as  old  as 
the  HUls."  They  told  me  to  cut  that  business 
out  or  I  would  have  to  retire  sooner  than  the 
end  of  the  month.  And  of  course,  I  have 
admired  Dr.  Hays  across  the  years.  I  suppose 
no  man  has  used  humor  to  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  he.  But  I  long  since  discovered 
there  is  a  lot  more  to  this  man  than  Just 
humor  and  that  the  humor  covers  up  some 
tremendous  insights  Into  how  the  Christian 
gospel  can  be  made  relevant  to  ova  day.  And 
I  am  grateful  to  Frank  Johnston.  I  came 
here  very  soon  after  he  had  been  on  the  staff. 
And  you  remember  Dr.  Abemethy  was  a  taU 
man  and  Frank  was  larger  than  he  is  now. 
When  I  came  somebody  said,  "Oh.  they  have 
beg^un  to  ration  preachers."  It's  been  wonder- 
ful to  have  these  friends  here. 

You  know  the  story  I  told  about  when 
Dr.  Docherty  came.  The  congregation  was 
worshipping  In  the  Llsner  Auditorium.  In- 
stead of  a  big  pulpit,  they  had  a  little  stand 
on  which  the  Bible  was  placed.  One  night 
they  told  Dr.  Docherty  he  wouldn't  have  to 
preach  because  the  choir  was  going  to  sing 
a  cantata.  And  he  said,  "What  do  you  mean, 
I  dont  have  to  preach?"  Tbey  said,  "WeU, 
the  choir  is  going  to  sing.  You  can  rest  that 
night."  He  said,  "Ah,  but  it  is  not  a  religious 
concert,  it's  a  service  of  worship.  And  if  It's 
a  service  of  worship,  there  mtist  be  a  message 
from  the  Book  and  a  brief  Interpretation  of 
the  message."  So  he  had  a  message  from  the 
Book  and  gave  a  brief  Interpretation.  When 
he  went  to  sit  down,  a  young  man  came  In 
and  picked  up  the  stand  with  the  Bible  on  it 
and  began  to  walk  off.  Oeorge  whirled  over  to 
him  and  said.  "Where  are  you  going  with  the 
Book?"  He  said,  "Well  Mr.  Beachler,  the 
music  director,  wanted  it  removed."  He  said, 
"Put  it  back.  The  Book  must  stay  In  the 
middle."  And  he  told  me  he  watched  the  pan- 
tocaine as  the  music  director  said,  "Why 
dont  you  take  It  off?"  and  the  young  mAn 
said,  "Dr.  Docherty  wants  it  here."  When 
he  told  me  the  story,  he  said,  "Cranny,  the 
Book  stayed  in  the  middle." 

I  wlU  be  stepping  Into  the  wlnga  now.  There 
wUl  be  a  new  prompter,  front  and  center.  The 
stage  wUl  be  the  same.  Human  needs  wUl  be 
the  same.  The  Qoeipti  wUl  be  the  same.  There 
WlU  Just  be  a  new  prompter,  tbat^  aU.  And 
I  am  sure  that  always,  front  and  center  In 
this  church,  there  wUl  be  the  Bible,  with 
Its  tremendoiis  message  of  a  loving,  trans- 
cendent, and  imminent  Ood:  and  a  Savior 
who  died  to  make  lu  one  with  Ood  and  with 
each  other. 
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PATE  OP  CALIPORNIA'S  RURAL 
LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
STILL  UNCERTAIN 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF   CAIODTORNX* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
juBt  received  a  copy  of  a  23-page  press 
reletse  Issued  by  Mr.  Prank  Carlucci, 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, concerning  the  report  of  the 
special  commission  on  the  California 
rural  legal  assistance  program  and  Mr. 
Ctu-luccl's  decision  regarding  the  refiuid- 
Ing  of  CRLA.  I  have  also  just  received  a 
copy  of  the  CRLA  Commission's  report 
submitted  to  Mr.  Carlucci  on  June  25. 

Mr.  Carlucci  has  once  again  failed  to 
provide  a  clear  resolution  of  the  political 
dispute  concerning  CRLA,  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  most  outstanding  legal 
services  program  in  the  Nation.  The 
explicitly  stated  purpose  of  appointing 
the  Commission  in  the  first  place  last 
January  30  was  to  settle  this  matter  once 
and  for  all. 

Pirst,  instead  of  a  clear  decision  to 
fund  CRLA  for  the  full  17  months  as 
requested,  and  as  recommended  by  the 
OEO  regional  oCQce  for  region  IX,  thus 
permitting  the  program  to  get  on  with 
the  vital  business  of  providing  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor.  Mr.  Carlucci's  decision 
seems  to  be  to  extend  the  agony  of  inde- 
cision and  uncertainty  for  CRLA  and  its 
supporters  for  another  5  months.  Al- 
though his  statement  says  CRLA's  appli- 
cation for  a  17-month  grant  Is 
approved — subject  to  22  special  condi- 
tions— it  goes  on  to  say : 

The  initial  release  of  funds  will  be  through 
the  end  of  [  calendar  |  1971 

ONLT    S    MOMTRB 

Mr.  Carlucci's  position  on  the  length  of 
the  extension  Is  not  entirely  clear,  how- 
ever. CRLA's  Director.  Mr.  Cruz  Reynoso. 
has  advised  me  that  he  has  been  told 
personally  by  Mr.  Carlucci  that  funds 
would  be  released  for  the  full  17  months 
requested. 

An  immediate  clarification  of  Mr.  Car- 
lucci's decision  on  this  funding  question 
Is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that 
those  of  us  who  are  so  vitaUy  interested 
in  this  outstanding  program  can  be  ad- 
vised as  to  whether  it  wUl  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  function  for  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  or  forced  to  continue  under 
a  totally  unwarranted  cloud  with  a  sword 
hanging  over  its  heed. 

I  am  also  disaiqjointed  with  the  neg- 
ative implications  of  the  terms  and  the 
niunber  of  the  special  conditions,  22, 
which  will  apparently  be  attached  to  the 
grant.  Again,  however,  the  precise  terms 
of  these  conditions  is  not  specified,  and 
I  understand  that  CLRA  and  OEO  were 
in  the  midst  of  negotiations  regarding 
the  special  conditions  and  that  numer- 
ous substantive  modifications  had  been 
agreed  to  by  OEO  before  the  press  re- 
lease was  Issued. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  Mr.  Car- 
lucci's action  is  the  announcement  of  a 
$2.5  million  grant  to  conduct  an  experi- 
mental judicare  program  in  which  the 
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California  State  OfSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity will  be  very  substantially  and 
Intimately  involved.  This  is  the  same  of- 
fice that  a  recent  GAO  audit  found  to 
have  substantially  misused  significant 
amounts  of  grant  fimds.  It  Is  also  the 
same  office  that  was  recently  investigated 
by  the  Pederal  OEO  itself.  The  OEO 
evaluation  report  concluded  that  the 
California  State  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity "is  not  an  advocate  for  the 
poor  and  does  not  intend  to  serve  in  a 
helpful  manner  as  prescribed  in  OEO 
Instruction  7501-1  to  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions of  poverty  in  the  State  of 
California." 

The  evaluation  also  found  that  the 
State  OEO  has  clearly  failed  to  carry 
out  the  OEO  guidelines  and  instructions 
for  State  OEO  offices  and  that  despite 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  funds — 
in  excess  of  $800.000 — for  staff  and  other 
purposes,  the  results  of  that  office's  activ- 
ities have  been  negligible. 

I  find  it  extremely  puzzling  that  such 
an  altogether  discredited  State  OEO, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  philosophi- 
cally opposed  to  alleviating  and  eliminat- 
ing poverty  in  accordance  with  national 
OEO  guidelines,  should  be  in  any  way 
permitted  to  use  $2.5  million  more  Ped- 
eral doUars  to  establish  an  alternative 
legal  services  program  for  the  poor.  This 
is  even  more  questionable  when  the 
granting  Pederal  agency  is  the  very  one 
which  made  the  adverse  finding. 

I  will  reserve  further  comment  on  Mr. 
Carlucci's  decision  regarding  CRLA.  and 
other  related  activities  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  legal  rights  of  California's 
poor,  until  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  his  lengthy  statement  and  the 
voluminous  report  of  the  special  commis- 
sion which  studied  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  OEO  Director  Carlucci's  state- 
ment of  June  30.  1971,  concerning  the 
California  rural  legal  assistance  pro- 
gram, followed  by  the  CRLA  Commis- 
sion's report  without  the  Appendixes,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Stattment  bt  Prank  C.  CAaLucci.  Ooectob. 
Office  of  Economic  OppoBTUNrry 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  me  on  June  35  by  the  Commission 
on  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc. 
and  wish  to  convey  my  appreciation  as  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  to  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  for  the  public  service  they  have 
rendered  The  Information  developed  In  their 
review  and  the  findings  they  have  offered, 
have  been  useful,  not  only  in  formulating  a 
decision  about  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  rural  poor  in  California,  but  also  In 
offering  guidance  on  the  future  direction  and 
administration  of  legal  services  programs 
nationally. 

The  creation  of  this  Commission  was  an 
unusual  step.  In  establishing  it,  I  recognized 
that  limitations  on  time  and  resources  made 
unwise  the  thought  of  making  the  procedure 
a  precedent  for  other  legal  services  grant 
reviews.  Nonetheless.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread attention  focused  on  legal  services  In 
California,  and  because  of  the  widely  relevant 
philosophical  and  policy  Issues  which  were 
(>p«clfVcally  related  to  concerns  expressed 
about  CRLA,  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
merit  in  using  the  California  situation  as  a 
laboratory  test  for  dealing  with  broad  legal 
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services  issues  which  go  beyond  the  simple 
question  of  whether  a  particular  program 
receiving  Pederal  funds  has  technically  func- 
tioned within  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning its  operation. 

Rather  than  viewing  this  controversy 
merely  as  a  problem  to  be  resolved,  I  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  an  opportunity  to  deal 
effectively  with  larger  questions.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  because  legislation  now  being 
considered  in  the  Congress  would,  if  ap- 
proved, define  the  Pederal  role  In  legal  serv- 
ices for  many  years  to  come.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  proposals  for  an  Independent  legal 
services  corporation  which  are  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  The  members  of  Congress  who 
deliberate  on  these  bills  and.  those  citizens 
who  participate  in  the  leadership  of  any 
newly  created  corporation,  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  by  the  resolution  of  Issues  arising  out 
of  the  California  case. 

The  Commission  on  CRLA  has  found  that 
despite  various  instances  in  which  particular 
attorneys  have  exercised  poor  judgment,  or 
engaged  in  Improper  conduct,  on  the  whole 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  has  pro- 
vided a  useful  service  to  the  rural  poor  in 
making  available  legal  assistance  to  those 
In  need  and  Is  operating  within  existing 
statutory  and  administrative  regulations. 

In  reading  the  full  Commission  report, 
however.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
many  significant  questions  of  policy  have 
been  raised  by  Governor  Reagan  which,  here- 
tofore, have  been  Insufficiently  met  by  this 
agency  In  a  manner  necessary  to  further  our 
goal  of  equal  access  to  law  by  low-income 
citizens. 

A  simple  refunding  of  CRLA  which  Ignores 
these  proper  concerns  would  constitute  a 
disservice  to  the  poor  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. By  the  same  token,  by  dealing  with 
these  concerns  constructively,  we  can  fulfill 
our  hope  of  making  this  case  an  opportunity 
for  expanding  the  impact  of  our  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  The  Legal  Services  Program  na- 
tionally has  been  good — but  it  can  be  better. 
The  program  has  been  successful  because  It 
attracts  dedicated,  committed  attorneys  will- 
ing to  surrender  the  benefits  of  private  prac- 
tice because  of  their  belief  in  the  rights  of 
the  poor.  This  complete  commitment  with- 
out a  clear  definition  of  roles  has  on  occa- 
sion led  to  needless  conflict  within  the  com- 
munity. Such  instances  of  questionable 
Judgment  and  lack  of  restraint  cause  two 
evils: 

Pirst,  it  wastes  the  energy  and  dissipates 
the  resources  of  a  program  designed  to  help 
Che  poor;  and 

Second,  it  invites  attack  on  the  entire 
program  because  of  the  Indiscretions  of  a 
handful. 

Central  to  the  policy  Issues  which  have 
been  raised  Is  the  question  of  the  restrictions, 
ethical  considerations  and  standards  of  ac- 
countability that  should  be  observed  by 
Federally-funded  legal  services  attorneys. 
Many  have  argued  that,  operating  as  they  do 
with  tax  dollars,  attorneys  who  serve  on  the 
staffs  of  legal  services  grantees  owe  an  extra 
duty  of  care  to  the  public  in  the  performance 
of  their  legal  assignments  and  In  their  off 
duty  conduct. 

These  questions  relate  to  all  legal  serv- 
ices programs  funded  by  OEO,  and  are  not 
unique  to  CRLA. 

It  is  clear  from  studying  the  factsrfound 
In  the  Commission  Report  that  some  CKLA 
attorneys  engaged  in  many  activities  on  their 
"own"  time  which  would  have  been  obviously 
Irregular  and  improper  if  subsidized  at  tax- 
payer expense. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  while  the 
pKXkr  should  be  guaranteed  their  rights  in 
court,  "there  Is  a  danger  that  frivolous  com- 
plaints may  be  \irged  by  poor  clients  that 
would  not  be  urged  by  a  man  of  means 
who  would  himself  have  to  bear  the  legal 
expenses  involved."  The  Justices,  therefore, 
state  that  "the  legal  services  attorney  thus 
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has  a  special  duty  to  be  sure  that  irtien 
he  sues  the  government,  the  matter  13  not 
trivial  and  the  legal  theory  has  merit."  The 
legal  services  attorney  also  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  so  conduct  himself  as  to  preserve 
the  distinction  in  the  public  eye  which  makes 
him  an  advocate  for  his  client,  rather  than 
a  simple  participant  In  or  Instigator  of  his 
client's  cause.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  lawyer 
to  pursue  a  particular  course  in  furtherance 
of  the  rights  of  an  individual  client,  and 
quite  another  for  him  to  seek  out  cUents  who 
serve  merely  as  instruments  to  advance  the 
attorney's  own  philosophical  or  political 
objectives. 

It  Is  imperative  that  in  our  efforts  to 
construct  and  perfect  a  program  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  poor  we  maintain  a  per- 
spective on  the  overall  goals  of  society  and 
attempt  to  build  into  the  program  measures 
to  achieve  Judgment  which  will  insure  at- 
tainment of  those  goals.  It  little  services  the 
interests  of  the  poor  to  establish  an  elaborate 
program  that  cannot  last  because  of  its  con- 
flict with  such  goals. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  1964  the  problems  of  poverty 
have  become  more  obvious  and  we  are  now 
more  aware  that  the  health  and  stability 
of  society  as  a  whole  depends  greatly  upon 
how  well  this  nation  responds  to  needs  of 
the  poor. 

The  OEO  Legal  Services  program  has 
played  a  major  role  in  assuring  that 
equal  access  to  tibe  law  becomes  a  reaUty 
for  poor  people.  President  Nixon  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  (May  6,  1971)  concerning 
the  establishing  of  an  Independent  Legal 
Services  Corporation  stated  that  Legal  Serv- 
ices for  the  poor  must  become  "a  permanent 
part  of  our  system  of  Justice."  He  praised 
OEO's  Legal  Services  programs  and  the  orga- 
nized bar  for  their  efforts  In  assisting  the 
poor.  He  made  clear,  however,  that  we  have 
only  traveUed  part  of  the  way  In  seeing 
that  all  the  legal  needs  of  poor  people  are 
being  met.  The  President  asked  Congress 
to  approve  new  legislation  which  would  in- 
stitutionalize the  program  developed  in  the 
last  six  years  and  continue  the  search  for 
new  possibilities  for  even  greater  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

Our  goal  Is  clear.  Yet,  vrhich  means  are 
most  appropriate  and  effective  in  achieving  It 
is  not  yet  fully  established.  The  staff  attorney 
concept  embodied  OEO  sponsored  Legal 
Service  program  has  been  one  highly  effec- 
tive means.  The  private  bar  and  individual 
attorneys  throughout  the  country  have  made 
their  oontrlbutlons  through  means  and 
techniques  they  deem  appropriate.  Those  ef- 
forts have  ranged  from  individual  pro  bono 
efforts,  to  the  restructuring  of  corporate  law 
Anns'  priorities,  to  voluntary  contributions 
by  lawyers  assisting  Legal  Services  programs 
and  finally  the  establishment  of  a  dozen  or 
so  experimental  Judlclare  efforts  by  the  or- 
ganized bar.  One  point  Is  clear — no  one  ap- 
proach has  all  the  virtues  and  all  can  be 
Improved. 

On  legal  services,  as  with  so  many  other 
social  issues.  California,  our  nation's  most 
popular  state,  is  the  place  where  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  are  most  clearly  recognized. 
Much  of  the  current  controversey  over  CRLA 
can  be  seen  as  reflecting  a  broad  concern 
over  the  question  of  which  means  or  which 
way  Legal  Services  to  the  poor  can  be  deliv- 
ered most  effectively.  It  relates  also  to 
fundamental  Issues  which  have  heretofore 
been  InsutDclently  addressed  by  OEO  and  by 
the  Congress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia should  be  leading  the  way  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  Innovative  ways  of  developing 
legal  Institutions  and  programs  which  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The  Governor 
Is  determined  that  his  Administration  shall 
play  a  major  role  in  finding  new  ways  to  Ap- 
prove the  legal  services  program  and  expand 
its  Impact. 
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Present  dlsciissions  about  the  delivery  of 
legal  services  In  California  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  push  forward  and  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  challenge  to  make  equal 
Justice  for  the  poor  "a  permanent  part  of  our 
system"  of  government. 

Governor  Reagan's  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Legal  Services  Corporation  concept, 
the  desire  of  the  State  OEO  to  experiment 
with  alternative  models  and  means  for  pro- 
viding legal  aid,  as  well  as  the  State  Bar's 
growing  Interest  in  experimentation  and 
study  have  all  been  made  much  more  visible 
and  reail  as  a  result  of  the  CRLA  controversy. 
Controversy  need  not  always  be  destructive 
and  we  are  convinced  that  In  California  con- 
troversy over  the  beat  means  for  delivering 
legal  services  can  have  a  constructive 
conclusion. 

In  spite  of  Oalifomla'B  outstanding  record, 
large  sections  of  the  State  are  still  without 
organized  means  to  assist  the  poor  in  the 
many  legal  problems  which  deeply  affect 
their  lives. 

I  wish  to  propose,  in  oooperatloo  with  the 
Governor,  the  State  Bar,  OEO's  Legal  Services 
programs  and  private  attorneys,  a  collective 
effort  in  planning  for  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive experimental  program  designed  to 
test  a  variety  of  models  for  the  delivery  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor  In  California. 

In  committing  the  resources  of  OEO  to  a 
partnership  with  California  and  its  citizens 
In  developing  a  model  effort  In  legal  services. 
I  believe  other  states  will  ultimately  turn  to 
the  California  experiment  for  Insight  In 
meeting  the  legal  needs  of  their  own  low- 
inoome  citizens. 

We  are  seeking  to  develop  in  California 
a  universal  legal  services  program  designed 
eventually  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the 
poor.  Our  efforts  obviously  cannot  be 
expected  to  succeed  overnight.  Nor  can  they 
initially  be  expected  to  affect  all  the  poor 
throughout  the  State.  I  shaU  propose  we 
begin  where  the  need  is  the  greatest.  CRLA 
has  provided  many  services  to  the  rural  poor 
but  large  portions  of  California  are  uncovered 
by  any  organized  effort  designed  to  meet  the 
legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

Por  these  reasons  and  others  previously 
noted.  I  propose  making  a  grant  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  planning  a  comprehensive  exi>erl- 
mental  program  for  the  delivery  at  legal  serv- 
ices to  low-income  citizens  in  California.  The 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
establishing  an  Independent  Legal  Services 
Corporatl<xi  noted  that  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  previous  efforts  and  prog- 
ress in  the  legal  services  field  during  the 
last  six  years.  We  must  continue  to  push 
forward.  I  believe  It  is  not  unrealistic  to 
plan  for  universal  legal  services  for  poor 
people.  I,  therefore,  am  pleased  that  the 
Governor  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
has  encouraged  this  approach  and  is  eager  to 
participate  fully  in  this  planning  effort.  I 
wish  to  encourage  the  participation  of  the 
organized  Bar,  as  vsrell  as  CRLA  and  other 
OEO  Legal  Services  programs  In  this  effort. 
The  participation  of  private  attorneys,  law 
firms  and  the  poor  will  also  be  crucial  to 
this  vital  attempt  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Pursuant  to  these  general  conclusions  we 
will  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  tof 
delivering  legal  services  to  the  poor  In 
California. 

Under  this  plan  a  new  corporation  estab- 
lished under  the  auspieces  of  the  State  OEO, 
interested  attorneys  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions and  known  as  the  California  legal  Serv- 
ices Poundatlon.  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  BAR  Association,  will  begin  to  design 
and  implement  a  program  to  test  various 
alternatives  and  supplementary  methods  of 
delivering  legal  services.  Assuming  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment,  a  new  combined  pro- 
gram to  provide  comprehensive  legal  services 
within  California  would  be  Instituted. 

CRLA  has  applied  for  a  grant  for  17 
months  This  application  is  approved  subject 
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to  22  special  conditions  and  subject  to  the 
following  funding  arrangements: 

The  initial  release  of  fiinds  will  be  through 
the  end  of  1971  at  which  time  there  wlU 
be  an  evaluation  by  a  joint  OEO-State-State 
Bar  Association  team  to  measure  adherence 
to  grant  conditions.  If  grant  conditions  are 
adhered  to.  funds  for  1972  will  be  released, 
the  decision  to  authorize  such  release  re- 
siding in  the  Director  of  OEO. 

EXFXallCENT    TO    TEST    ALTEaNATTVK    KXTHODS 
or  DCUVXRING  LEGAL.  8EKVICKS 

Designing  and  Implementing  an  experi- 
ment to  test  alternative  methods  of  de- 
livering legal  services  in  order  to  develop 
the  optimum  means  of  establishing  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  legal  services  Involves 
extremely  complex  problems.  There  have 
been  several  tests  of  alternative  methods 
of  delivering  legal  services  (especially  Judi- 
care) but  all  of  them  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. They  have  not  been  porperly  de- 
signed to  test  their  own  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness in  delivering  legal  services  nor  their 
ability  in  comparison  with  present  legal  serv- 
ices programs.  If  this  California  experiment 
is  to  achieve  meaningful  results,  hypotheses 
to  be  tested  must  be  agreed  upon,  variables 
must  be  isolated  and  tested,  and  adequate 
systems  for  data  collection,  comparison  and 
evaluation  must  be  devised  and  imple- 
mented. Every  group  that  has  experi- 
mented with  or  studied  Judicare  and 
other  non-staff  attorney  projects  serving  the 
poor  must  be  consulted  in  order  to  devise  the 
experiment.  In  short,  careful  and  compre- 
hensive planning  is  essential  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  experiment.  And  once 
Implemented,  the  experiment  must  run  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  demonstrate 
meaningful  results.  More  specific  details  of 
such  a  project  and  its  proposed  timing  are  as 
follows : 

Five  month  planning  phase 

1.  The  California  Legal  Services  Pounda- 
tlon in  conjunction  with  the  8EOO.  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Poundatlon.  the  California  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, legal  service  programs,  and  including 
CRLA.  and  other  interested  and  knowledge- 
able groups,  wUl  design  and  prepare  for  the 
Implementation  of  all  phases  of  the 
experiment. 

a.  Among  other  variations,  the  experiment 
should  include  projects  using  a  variety  of 
Intake  and  referral  procedures;  it  should  be 
established  in  new  areas  besides  supple- 
menting In  areas  presently  served  by  CKLA; 
and  it  should  be  designed  to  test  d'fferent 
mixes  of  the  full  range  of  present  legal  serv- 
ices activities  on  behalf  of  clients. 

3.  Commencement     of     the     operational 
phase  of  the  experiment  will  occur  following 
OEO's  approval  of  the  prepared  plan. 
Tvoelve -month  operational  phase 

1.  Following  approval  by  OEO,  the  expert- 
mental  plan  will  be  put  into  effect  by  the 
FV>undatlon  and  administered  for  a  full 
twelve  months. 

2.  During  this  time,  CRLA  will  continue  to 
provide  legal  services  under  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  its  grant. 

3.  A  broad-based  evaluation  system  wUl 
be  established  to  ensure  that  existing  and 
experimental  programs  are  property  admin- 
istered to  provide  meaningful  results.  This 
evaluation  system  will  also  ensure  that  sta- 
tistical data  and  narrative  reports  are  com- 
piled and  all  evidence  thoroughly  evaluated. 

Post-experimental  program 
On  the  basU  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment a  determination  will  be  made  of  the 
optimum  method  of  providing  legal  services 
to  the  poor  In  California.  Assuming  that  the 
experiment  proves  that  a  program  combin- 
ing different  delivery  mechanisms  will  be 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  method  of 
providing  legal  services  to  the  poor,  such  a 
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combined  program  would  be  Instituted  In 
CalUomU. 

cAisrammA  eusai,  lxoal  assistancx 

Legal  services  to  tbe  rural  poor  In  CeOl- 
fomla  must  be  continued.  CRLA  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  In  delivering  tbose  legal  services 
but  In  doing  so  It  must  continue  Its  opera- 
tions in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  concerns 
previously  stated. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  CRIiA  must 
adopt  new  methods  of  self-control  which  will 
Insure  that : 

Its  separation  from  partisan  and  union 
activities  Is  both  apparent  and  real; 

It  does  not  engage  In  prohibited  criminal 
representation ; 

Its  attorneys'  use  of  "free  time"  Is  not 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  or  discredit  the 
activities  of  tbe  program; 

Increased  cooperation  with  state  and  local 
bar  associations  is  promoted. 

I  have  set  out  below  comments  regarding 
specific  areas  of  CRLA's  activities  which  have 
caused  concern  and  proposed  solutions  to 
those  problems. 

TTNioN  AtTivrrirs 

CRLA's  work  with  the  California  farm- 
workers is  a  very  sensitive  area.  The  CRLA 
Commission  indicated  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  CRLA,  a  federally  funded  agency, 
should  ".  .  .  not  Intervene  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes."  It  is  imperative  that  CRLA's 
role  In  this  delicate  area  be  carefully  de- 
signed and  monitored. 

Tbe  function  of  CRLA  is  to  serve  the  rural 
poor,  not  as  union  organizers,  advisors, 
or  negotiators  but  as  a  law  firm  concerned 
with  legal  matters.  CRLA  must  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  any  agricultural 
worker's  union  or  any  agricultural  collective 
bargaining  association  nor  may  CRLA  ne- 
gotiate or  attempt  to  negotiate  any  agree- 
ment concerning  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions. 

In  addition,  CRLA  must  not  provide  legal 
assistance  In  the  following  areas: 

Representation  of  a  collective  bargaining 
union  in  litigation  regardless  of  whether  the 
union  Is  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  coxirt 
session: 

Representation  of  a  labor  union  in  negotia- 
tions with  employers  or  with  other  labor 
unions; 

Providing  legal  assistance  to  a  labor  union 
in  the  Incorporation  or  organizations  affili- 
ated with  a  union  which  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  serving  union  members; 

Representation  of  union  officials  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  union  business; 

Representation  of  a  union  member  if  the 
union  Itself  is  In  fact  and  in  law  the  real 
party  In  Interest  and  the  union  member 
himself  only  a  nominal  plaintiff  without  a 
legal  Interest  in  tbe  outcome  of  the 
controversy. 

Also,  CRLA  must  not  display  union  posters 
or  signs  m  any  of  its  offices  or  use  Its  client 
interviewing  process  to  recruit  union 
members. 

CamiNAL    REPBXSZNTATION 

As  the  Commission  report  noted.  Section 
333(a)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  prohibits  legal  services 
attorneys  from  representing  a  criminal  de- 
fendant proceeded  against  by  Indictment  or 
information  except  where  the  Director  (of 
OEO)  determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  court  having  jiulsdlctlon,  that  adequate 
legal  assistance  will  not  otherwise  be 
available. 

Although  interim  guidelines  interpreting 
this  provision  were  promulgated  in  Com- 
munity Action  Memo  No.  79.  in  January, 
1968  they  do  not  resolve  all  the  questions 
In  this  area.  The  Commission,  on  page  &5. 
suggested  that  CRLA  "adopt  more  definitive 
guidelines  to  avoid  future  confusion  within 
CRLA,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  tbe  public 
generally."  As  the  Commission  recognized. 
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the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  determining 
the  precise  nature  of  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion but  also  one  of  focusing  the  program's 
limited  resources.  Without  restrictions,  the 
"demand  for  criminal  representation  would 
quickly  deplete  the  agency's  limited  budget." 

By  statute  and  court  decision,  California 
has  provided  extensively  for  the  criminal  de- 
fense of  persons  In  financial  need.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  limited  OEO  resources  for  criminal 
defense  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

In  order  to  properly  carry  out  the  above- 
mentioned  restriction  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  to  avoid  dissipating  the 
program's  resources,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
following  guidelines  be  adhered  to  m  the 
area  of  criminal  representation; 

(1)  The  statutory  prohibition  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  persons 
proceeded  against  by  indictment  or  Informa- 
tion. Waivers  under  the  exception  shall  be 
given  by  the  Director  of  OEO  or  his  designated 
representative  only  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  only  when  It  has  been  deter- 
mined, after  such  individual  has  consulted 
with  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  that 
adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  otherwise 
be  available. 

(3)  Legal  assistance  shall  not  be  given  In 
any  other  type  of  criminal  proceedlfigs  (in- 
cluding misdemeanors,  violations  of  munici- 
pal ordinances  and  post-convlctlon  remedies 
where  the  underljring  confinement  was  the 
result  of  a  case  in  which  representation  would 
have  been  prohibited  under  these  guidelines) 
unless  legal  representation  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  client's  rights  and  adequate  legal 
assistance  will  not  otherwise  be  available. 

(3)  Representation  provided  to  an  indi- 
gent through  any  organized  system  such  as 
the  public  defender  systems  or  court  led 
attorneys  wUl  be  deemed  to  be  adequate 
representation. 

BPAKK  TIKX  ACnVmZS 

In  Its  recommendations,  the  Commission 
stated  that  foremost  of  those  problems  which 
have  'Xintributed  to  the  misunderstanding 
and  controversy  surrounding  the  program 
"is  that  caused  by  activities  of  CRLA  attor- 
neys on  their  spare  or  'own  time'."  The  Com- 
mission went  on  to  say   (p.  86)  : 

"As  was  testified  by  numerous  witnesses, 
CRLA  attorneys  are  permitted  to  engage  in 
activities  on  their  own  time  which  either 
by  virtue  of  statutory  prohibition  or  special 
restrictions  In  the  CRLA  grant  are  not  a  per- 
missible use  of  CKLA  resources." 

Th«  Commission  concluded  that  CRLA's 
existing  policies  and  procedures  to  handle 
this  problem  may  be  Inadequate. 

This  IS  a  problem  which  the  Administra- 
tion specifically  focused  on  Its  bill  to  create 
an  Independent  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
In  the  bill  the  Corporation  is  required  to 
insiire  that  legal  services  attorneys  "repre- 
sent only  eligible  clients  and  refrain  from 
any  outside  practice  of  law." 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this  most  impor- 
tant problem  now,  ample  limitation  on  out- 
side professional  activities  must  be  insti- 
tuted immediately.  Certain  other  specific 
"sfxare  time"  activities  such  as  participa- 
tion In  demonstrations  are  dealt  with  else- 
where herein.  However,  as  a  general  rule  of 
conduct  we  propose  that  all  Legal  Services 
attorneys  In  their  spare  time  activities  be 
guided  by  the  following  paraphrase  of  a 
statement  in  the  Cooimlsslon's  report: 

Bach  Legal  Services  attorney  has  a  pro- 
fessional responsibility  to  its  project  and  to 
clients  to  act  so  as  to  preclude  not  only  the 
actuality  but  also  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety In  this  area.  The  Improper  conduct 
of  one  attorney,  acting  as  a  private  citizen, 
can  give  the  appearance  of  Improper  conduct 
by  the  program.  Such  misguided  conduct  no 
matter  how  well  Intentloned  can  only  dam- 
age the  program's  public  Image  and  thus 
handicap  Its  legitimate  efforts  in  behalf  of  its 
clients. 
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PAXTICIPATION   Uf  OEMONSTmATIONS 

Problems  have  developed  pertaining  to  the 
manner  in  which  attorneys  and  cooomunity 
workers  relate  to  organizations  which  they 
represent.  A  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween participating  in  an  organization  as  a 
member  of  the  organization  and  undertaking 
to  represent  that  organization  as  an  at- 
torney. The  problem  is  compounded  by  ac- 
tive participation  in  demonstrations  and 
picketing.  The  CRLA  Commission  recom- 
mended strict  limitations  on  such  activities. 

It  should  be  understood  that  representa- 
tion of  organizations  is  authorized  only 
when  such  groups  are  composed  primarily  of 
individuals  eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance. 

A  simple  guideline  for  CRLA  personnel  to 
follow  In  dealing  with  organizations  Is  that 
they  should  not  act  as  both  client  and  attor- 
ney. If  such  personnel  engage  actively  In  the 
affairs  of  an  organization,  they  should  not 
undertake  to  represent  It  or  to  give  it  legal 
advice  to  any  extent.  Conversely,  if  an  at- 
torney undertakes  to  represent  an  organiza- 
tion in  any  capacity,  whether  through  a 
lawsuit,  negotiations,  preparation  of  legal 
documents  or  simple  counseling,  an  attorney 
should  avoid  active  participation  In  the  or- 
ganization and  Its  pwUtlcal  decisions. 

The  attorney's  function  under  these  cir- 
cumstances should  be  to  represent  the  or- 
ganization as  a  lawyer  and  to  provide  legal 
counsel.  Public  statements  p>ertalnlng  to  the 
activities  of  the  organization  should  be  made 
by  the  leadership  of  the  organization.  State- 
ments made  by  its  counsel  should  be  lim- 
ited to  appropriate  statements  p>ertalning  to 
legal  problems,  such  as  law  suits.  An  attor- 
ney's function  with  regard  to  picketing,  sit- 
ins,  or  other  forms  of  demonstration,  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  carrying  out  legal 
duties  In  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  professional  conduct  and 
resp>onslbUity. 

To  the  extent  possible,  appiearances  before 
public  bodies  should  be  undertaken  by  or- 
ganizational members  and  their  elected  lead- 
ers. Such  appearances  should  not  be  struc- 
tured so  that  an  attorney  has  a  dominant 
role. 

With  reference  to  situations  which  might 
develop  Into  mass  arrests  or  wholesale  pat- 
terns of  government  recrimination,  attor- 
neys should  counsel  the  organization  that 
CRLA  can  provide  no  assurance  that  it  will 
afford  representation  with  reference  to  crim- 
inal charges  which  might  be  brought. 

In  counseling  organizations,  it  is  not  the 
attorney's  resp>onslblllty  or  prerogative  to 
make  political  decisions  for  an  organiza- 
tion, but  rather  to  advise  them  as  to  tbe  legal 
consequences  of  various  alternatives. 

Therefore,  the  following  are  guidelines  for 
all  CRLA  attorneys  and  conununlty  work- 
ers: 

Actively  represent  and  counsel  groups,  but, 
do  not  picket  or  demonstrate  on  behalf  of 
the  group. 

Regarding  activities  of  the  group,  except 
as  to  legal  matters,  leadership  should  come 
from  group  members  and  officers,  not  CRLA 
attorneys.  Therefore,  nonlegal  public  state- 
ments, press  conferences,  etc..  should  be  made 
by  group  members. 

It  must  be  made  unmistakably  clear  to 
groups  advised  by  CRLA  that  CRLA  attorneys 
are  prohibited  from  representing  them  in 
criminal  matters.  Although  there  may  be  rare 
Instances  in  which  both  CRLA  and  OEO  will 
concur  that  criminal  representation  Is  ap- 
propriate, they  will  be  rare.  It  Is.  therefore, 
Inaccxirate  and  unfair  to  allow  a  group  any 
prior  expectations. 

DTILIZATION     OP     PKOCRAU     PACILrnSS 

Problem 
In  several  instances  the  Commission  found 
that  CRLA  faclliUes  were  being  uUlized  by 
non-CRLA  personnel  for  non-CRLA  activi- 
ties. As  the  Commission  stated  on  page  6  of 
Appendix  F  to  its  report,  "it  would  be  advls- 
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able  for  CRLA  to  use  care  in  allowing  others 
the  use  of  its  facilities,  so  that  possibilities 
for  misunderstanding  will  be  minimized." 

Solution 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  ioi- 
lowlng  guidelines  on  the  use  of  CRLA  facili- 
ties are  proposed; 

(I)  Unique  assets  of  a  CRLA  office  such 
as  Its  library  or  xerox  machine  may  be  made 
available  to  other  attorneys  as  a  professional 
courtesy  provided  that  it  does  not  cost  the 
project  any  money. 

(3)  Other  ordinary  facilities  such  as  type- 
writers, telephones  and  stationery  shall  not 
routinely  be  made  available  to  or  utilized  by 
non-CRLA  personnel. 

(3)  No  legal  or  secretarial  assistance  shall 
be  provided  to  non-CRLA  personnel  utilizing 
CRLA  activities  for  non-CRLA  purposes. 

(4)  CRLA  facilities  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  any  individual  or  group  working 
on  a  non-CRLA  activltly  where  to  do  so 
would  identify  CRLA  with  such  activity. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  COMMITNrTT 

Aggressive  attempts  to  vindicate  the  right 
of  the  i>oor  Invite  controversy  and  often 
threaten  to  divide  the  community.  Challenges 
to  the  establishment  brought  by  attorneys 
perceived  to  be  "outsiders"  exacerbate  the 
division.  It  should  be  clear  that  such  ad 
hominem  disputes  necessarily  detract  from 
the  Legal  Services  attorney's  ability  to  give 
help  to  the  poor. 

There  are  two  ways  that  attempts  can  be 
made  to  bridge  tbe  division  between  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  CRLA  attorneys. 

First,  by  observing  the  solutions  advanced 
elsewhere  in  this  paper  unwarranted  contro- 
versy with  respect  to  criminal  representation, 
union  activities,  demonstrations,  Impact 
litigation,  and  free  time  activities  will  neces- 
sarily be  reduced. 

Second,  CRLA  attorney's  should  be  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
state  and  local  bar  associations.  This  partici- 
pation which  should  lead  to  Increased  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  by  CRLA  and  other 
attorneys  alike  could  be  promoted  by  CRLA's 
paying  membership  fees  in  the  appropriate 
organizations. 

This  decision  to  provide  legal  services  pro- 
grams for  California  and  the  imposition  of 
stringent  controls  on  the  future  operations 
of  CRLA  has  been  discussed  with  Governor 
Reagan,  who  has  advised  me  of  his 
concurrence. 

Report  or  the  Omcr  or  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, Commission  on  California  Rdral 
Legal  Assistance,  Inc.,  to  the  Honorable 
Frank  Carlucci,  Director,  June  35,   1971 

background,  appointment  of  commission, 
and  adoption  of  procedures 

Background 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc. 
( CRLA) ,  one  of  the  largest  OEO  funded  legal 
servlcee  agencies  in  the  United  States,  was 
initiated  in  1966  and  had  been  successively 
refunded  after  annual  favorable  evaluations 
of  Its  activities  by  Governmental  evaluation 
teams  each  year  until  the  year  commencing 
January  1,  1971.  The  last  such  evaluation  was 
conducted  In  August  of  1970  by  a  distin- 
guished 13-man  team  of  evaluators  who  rec- 
ommended refunding.  Likewise,  the  State  Bar 
of  California  had  approved  renewal  of  the 
CRLA  program  for  the  year  1971. 

In  December  of  1970,  the  then  Director, 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  announced  that  CRLA 
would  receive  an  expanded  OEO  grant  of 
$1,884,101  for  the  year  commencing  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  In  making  this  announcement, 
he  commented  favorably  on  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  CRLA  program. 

Subsequent  to  this  announcement  by  Mr. 
Rumsfeld.  Lewis  K.  Uhler.  newly  appointed 
Director  of  the  State  of  California  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  released  an  evalua- 
tion of  CRLA  made  on  behalf  of  his  depart- 
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ment  and  the  State  of  California.  The  find- 
ings and  conclusions  from  this  evaluation 
were  summarized  in  a  383-page  rep>ort  en- 
titled "A  Study  and  Evaluation  of  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.  by  California 
Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtunity."  This  report 
(hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
California  Evaluation  or  the  Uhler  Report) 
charged  Innumerable  Instances  of  alleged 
lmprop>er  activities  engaged  In  by  CRLA  be- 
yond tbe  allowable  statutory  authority  and 
grant  guidelines  formulated  pursuant  thereto 
by  OEO.  as  well  as  questionable  ethical  prac- 
tices allegedly  followed  by  CRLA  attorneys. 
The  report  stated  unequivocally  that  ■••  •  • 
the  evidence  presented  herein  represents  the 
most  complete  pmsslble  indictment  of  any 
program — both  from  the  standpoint  of  tbe 
p>oor  and  the  communities  in  which  the  pro- 
gram serves.  •  •  '"'  The  report  recommended 
to  the  Governor  of  California  that  the  fund- 
ing of  CRLA  for  the  year  1971  be  disapproved 
pursuant  to  tbe  Governor's  authority  under 
i  343  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.' 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  tlie 
Governor  announced  his  veto  of  the  1071 
funding  of  CRLA  on  December  38,  1970.  In 
response  to  the  veto,  the  acting  Director  of 
OEO,  Prank  Carlucci,  announced  a  temporary 
30-day  grant  to  CRLA,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  study  the  problem.  An  additional  six 
months'  grant  was  made  by  acting  Director 
Carlucci,  extending  the  CRLA  program  until 
July  31,  1971.  CRLA  is  now  operating  pur- 
suant to  this  grant  extension. 

CRLA,  upon  learning  of  the  Uhler  Report, 
Immediately  prepared  its  three-volume  re- 
sponse to  the  charges  made  against  It  and 
Its  attorneys.  Tbe  CRLA  reepMnse  discussed, 
documents  and  answered  each  specification 
of  alleged  lmproi>er  activities  and  miscon- 
duct. Thus,  the  Issues  were  drawn,  so  to 
sp>eak. 

A  resolution  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Section  on  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
spwnslbilltles  was  adopted  at  tbe  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
February,  1971  and  directed  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Oppwrtunlty,  urging  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "high  level  commission"  to  review 
the  charges  made  against  CRLA  at  hearings 
opened  to  the  public' 

It  was  in  this  setting,  faced  with  the  veto 
problem,  the  California  allegations  of  Im- 
propriety, the  CRLA  response  thereto,  and 
the  resulting  serious  ramifications  to  OEO- 
funded  legal  services  programs  throughout 
the  United  States,  that  Director  Carlucci,  In 
testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment, Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  F^ublic  Welfare,  United 
States  Senate,  on  March  34,  1971,  indicated 
the  p»'e8sure  of  time  did  not  allow  the 
Director  sufficient  op>portunlty  to  examine 
all  of  the  charges  In  the  Uhler  Report.  He 
stated  to  the  Subcommittee : 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  did  not  have  the  oppxMtunlty  during 
the  30-day  p>erlod  to  go  Into  all  these  charges. 
I  felt  that  In  this  particular  case  since  the 
program  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  in  our 
most  popnilar  [populous]  state,  since  It  was 
a  program  that  had  been  viewed  with  ele- 
ments of  the  organized  bar  as  a  model  legal 
service  program,  that  it  was  Important  that 
a  thorough  Investigation  be  conducted  and 
that  my  decision  in  this  matter  not  only 
be  fair  but  be  pieroeived  to  be  fair. 

"I,  therefore,  elected  to  establish  a  com- 
mission which  can  p>erform  a  fact-finding 
function  in  the  investigation  of  tbe  charges 
and  CRLA's  rebuttal. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"...  The  commission  will  be  empowered 
to  start  fresh  and  go  Into  a  complete  Investi- 
gation of  the  Governor's  charges,  and  I 
anticipate  that  there  will   be  a  full  oppor- 
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tuulty  for  evidence  to  be  presented  In  a 
public  fonmi  In  tbe  State  of  Callfomla. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Yes,  sir,  representatives  of  CRLA  and  the 

State  will  be  Invited  to  attend  to  discuss  pre- 
liminary matters.  Soon  after  this  initial  meet- 
ing, I  would  exp>ect  a  first  meeting  would  take 
place  In  Callfomla.  This  wotdd  have  a  pre- 
hearing conference  aimed  at  identifying  the 
issues,  discovery  of  documents,  prep>aratlon 
of  proof  and  other  matters.  The  commission 
will  not  sit  regularly  during  this  initial 
p)erlod  as  most  of  the  burden  of  prep>aration 
will  fall  on  the  parties,  but  I  do  exp>ect  hear- 
ings to  begin  in  California  around  tbe  Ist  of 
May  and  should  occupy  between  eight  and 
twelve  days  as  a  rough  estimate.  After  com- 
pletion of  the  hearings,  the  committee  will 
consider  the  evidence  in  the  record,  prepare 
findings  and  submit  its  report  to  me  bop>e- 
fuUy  during  the  first  week  in  June  but  cer- 
tainly no  later  than  June  15.  which  is  ap- 
proximately six  weeks  before  the  existing 
CRLA  grant  expires. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Obviously,  legally  I  cannot  be  bound  by 
the  reconunendatlons  of  the  ccznmlssion.  The 
commission  will  be  advisory  to  me.  but  also, 
equally  obviously.  I  would  lean  very  heavily 
on  their  recommendations.  And  if  they  find 
that  CRLA  Is  functioning  effectively  and 
within  the  guidelines  it  is  my  intention  to 
refund  them."  Reporter's  Transcript  of 
March  31,  1971,  pp.  131-126. 

Mr.  Carlucci  clearly  indicated  the  kind  of 
hearings  he  contemplated  when,  at  the  Sen- 
ate hearing,  he  answered  the  following 
question:  * 

"Senator  Cranston.  WUl  the  hearings  be 
opened  to  the  public  and  the  press? 

"Mr.  Carlucci.  Yes  sir.  they  will  be." 

Appointment   of   commission   and   adoption 
0/  procedures 

The  Director  formally  appointed  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Commission  on 
California  Rural  Legal  A[sslstance.  Inc.  on 
March  27,  1971.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed were  Chairman  Robert  B.  William- 
son, retired  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Maine;  Robert  B.  Lee,  Jus- 
tice of  the  Colorado  Sup)reme  Court;  and 
Thomas  H.  Tongue,  Justice  of  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  Director's  appoint- 
ment, he  charged  the  Commission: 

"In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  this  letter  will  set  out  your 
task:  To  assist  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Op>portunity  in  discharging  his 
statutory  duty  by  finding  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  Legal  Services  Program  conducted  by 
Callfomla  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Commission  shall  adopt 
such  procedures  as  it  deems  appropriate  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  I  would  bop>e  to 
receive  your  report  prior  to  June  15,  1971."' 

A  meeting  had  been  scheduled  by  OEO  for 
9:30  a.m.  on  March  27,  1971,  at  the  OEO 
headquarters  In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  procedural  matters. 
Specific  written  invitations  to  attend  this 
meeting  had  been  directed  by  Etonald  S. 
Lowltz,  General  Counsel  for  OEO,  to  Lewis  K. 
Uhler  of  State  OEO,  and  to  counsel  for 
CRLA.  advising  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
and  requesting  their  attendance.  CRLA  rep- 
resentatives app>eared.  However,  no  one  ap- 
peared for  State  OEO.  In  view  of  the  absence 
of  representatives  of  State  OEO,  the  meet- 
ing was  immediately  recessed  and  another 
meeting  was  scheduled  for  March  31,  1971  at 
San  FVancisco.  Likewise,  invitations  were 
directed  to  State  OEO  and  CRLA  requesting 
that  each  submit  written  proposals  prior  to 
the  meeting  regarding  rules  of  procedure  to 
be  formulated  by  the  Commission. 

Ap>i>earlng  at  the  March  31  meeting  were 
Chairman  Williamson  and  Commissioners 
Lee  and  Tongue.  Also  appiearlng  with  the 
Commission  was  Jim  R.  Carrlgan  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  counsel  for  the  Commission. 
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Also  appearing  at  the  meeting,  represent- 
ing State  OK),  were  Lewla  K.  TThler.  Esq.. 
Director  of  SUte  OEO;  John  8.  Fattorlnl, 
Jr.,  B»q..  m  charge  o*  Legal  Semcea  of 
State  OBO;  A.  Lawrence  Chickerlng,  Oeneral 
Counsel  for  State  OEO;  John  O.  Sa wield. 
Assistant  for  Administration,  State  OKO; 
Robert  P.  Oouty.  Advisor  to  State  OEO  staff; 
and  Diane  Sekafl>:,  State  OBO  secretary. 

Present  for  CKLA  were  WUIlam  P.  McCabe. 
Esq.;  Stuart  f-ollak.  Esq.;  Jerome  B.  Palk. 
Jr..  nq.;  and  Cruz  Reynoeo,  State  Director 
of  CRLA. 

Also  appearing  were  the  following  attor- 
neys at  law ;  P.  Douglas  McDanlel  of  Imperial 
County.  California;  Albert  J.  Arcetegul  of 
Sutter  and  Tuba  CounUes  and  MarysvUle. 
California;  William  P.  Uoreno  of  Monterey 
County  and  Salinas,  California;  Edward 
Chldlaw  of  Madera  County,  California;  and 
Richard  W.  Konlg  of  San  Joaquin  County 
and  Stockton,  California.  These  attorneys 
adrlsed  the  Conunlsslon  that,  in  their  view, 
hearings  in  the  respective  localities  where 
they  practiced  law  would  be  desirable  and 
helpful  to  the  Commission  In  discharging 
Its  task,  and  that  they,  as  members  of  the 
bar.  would  offer  their  services  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  Its  work.  The  Chairman,  after 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  Commission 
for  this  offer  of  public  service,  exciised  Messrs. 
McDanlel,  Aroategtil.  Moreno,  Chldlaw,  and 
Konig  from  this  meeting,  explaining  that 
this  meeting  was  a  preliminary  session  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  rulee  of 
procedure. 
*  Then  ensued  a  full  day  of  discussion  con- 
cerning procedural  rules.  Counsel  for  CRLA 
submitted  CRLA's  Memorandum  on  Proce- 
dures. No  memorandum  or  written  sugges- 
tions were  submitted  by  State  OEO.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  the  positions  of  the 
interested  parties  was  held.  The  views  of 
the  State  OBO  and  CRLA  as  to  the  function 
of  the  Commission  were  received  and 
considered. 

Mr.  Uhler  strongly  urged  that  the  Com- 
mission function  as  an  administrative  in- 
vestigative body  which  should  adopt  a  fact- 
finding methodology,  suggesting  that  the 
Commission  staff  should  seek  out  evidence 
and  present  its  own  witnessee.  hold  hearings 
In  private,  executive  sessions,  including 
secret  ex  parte  Interviews  throughout  the 
State  of  California  in  all  areas  where  CTOJi 
has  rendered  services,  and  make  general  and 
comprehensive  findings  concerning  all  phases 
of  the  CRLA  program,  not  limited  to  the 
charges  and  njatters  contained  in  the  Uhler 
Report.  He  expressed  the  official  views  of  the 
State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
the  government  of  the  State  of  California.* 
as  dictated  by  policy  considerations.'  He  ad- 
vised that  the  State  OEO  would  not  assume 
the  poelUon  of  a  party  or  participant  In  an 
adversary.  Judicial  type  proceeding  where 
witnesses  would  be  presented  in  support  of 
the  case  against  CRLA.  be  examined  and 
cross-examined  in  public  hearings  at  which 
the  press  would  be  in  attendance:  to  which 
evidence  CRLA  would  then  present  its  rebut- 
tal witnesses  who  Ukewlse  would  be  subject 
to  cross-examination  by  the  other  party  or 
participant. 

On  the  other  hand.  CKLA  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  adversary.  Judicial  type  proceed- 
ing ai  the  most  conducive  to  a  fair  and 
objective  presentation  to  the  Commission  of 
the  matters  in  controversy. 

The  Commission  indicated  that  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  task  undertaken  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
CRLA  and  its  staff  attorneys,  subject  to  fur- 
ther consideration,  it  intended  to  adopt  rules 
of  procedvire  which  would  provide  for  public 
hearings  at  which  evidence  would  be  taken 
on  the  record  and  witnesses  could  be  called, 
examined  and  cross-examined  by  State  OEO 
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and  by  CRLA;  other  Interested  parties  could 
present  witnesses  who  would  likewise  be 
subject  to  cross-examination;  and  documen- 
tary evidence  could  be  received  on  the  rec- 
ord, and  oral  arguments  or  written  briefs 
coiUd  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  was  made 
acutely  aware  by  Mr.  Uhler  of  the  decision 
of  State  OEO  not  to  be  a  party  to  or  a  partic- 
ipant In  such  hearings  and  of  the  procedural 
problems  which  would  arise  from  such  a  de- 
cision by  State  OEO.  The  Commission  urged 
that  State  OEO  reconsider  its  position,  as 
well  as  submit  In  writing  a  proposal  of  how 
it  believed  the  Commission  ought  to  pro- 
ceed. 

During  the  course  of  the  day.  the  Commis- 
sion communicated  with  Director  Carluccl's 
office  and  was  advised  that  the  method  of 
holding  hearings  in  a  public  forum  open  to 
the  press  was  entirely  agreeable,  as  was  later 
confirmed  by  telegram.  This  was  made  known 
to  both  SUte  OEO  and  CRLA  during  the 
course  of  the  meeting.  The  Conunlsslon  ad- 
journed until  April  12.  1971. 

On  April  7.  Mr.  Uhler  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
Commission  stating  the  position  of  State 
OEO  as  follows : 

"Position  of  SUte  of  California  Re:  CRLA 
hearings.   Per  the  Commission  request  that 
the  SUte  of  California   present   in   written 
form  its  position  regarding   the  procedures 
to  govern  the  Commission's  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  CRLA,  we  herewith  present 
the  following:  1)  The  Governor  of  the  SUte 
of  California,  pursuant  to  Section  343  of  the 
Economic     Opportunity     Act     of     1964,     as 
amended,  vetoed  the   1971   refunding  pack- 
age of  CRLA.  That  veto  was  susUlned   by 
then  acting  Director  of  OEO,  Prank  Carluccl, 
which  was  evidenced  by  his  press  sUtement 
of  January  30,  1971  and  the  fact  that  a  new 
short-term  grant  was  issued  for  a  i>erlod  of 
six  (6)   months  Instead  of  the  one  (1)   year 
as  originally  requested  in  the  grant  package 
submitted   by  CRLA.   The  latter  grant   was 
approved  by  Governor  Reagan.  3)  We  recog- 
nise the  difficulties  faced  by  the  Commission 
since  It  does  not  possess  the  power  to  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  compel   the  attendance 
of  witnesses,   or   to  administer  oaths,   bind 
witnesses  to  the  truth,  or  impose  sanctions 
where  deliberate  untruths  are  presented  to 
the  Commission.  Nevertheless,  we  hopw  that 
you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  meaning- 
ful investigation  of  CRLA.  and  we  will  pro- 
vide all  possible  assistance  to  you.  3)  Since 
the    SUte    of    California    is    desirous    of    a 
thorough   independent,   and   exhaustive   in- 
vestigation  of   CRLA's   activities,    the   SUU 
suggests   that   the   followmg  general   guide- 
lines be   Implemented  by   the   Commission: 
A)    The  Commission  must  survey  in  deUil 
CRLA's  activities  In  California  from  its  in- 
ception   in    1968    through    the    present.    Of 
necessity,  the  SUte's  evaluation  should  con- 
stitute  only  one  element  of  the   available 
information  relevant  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  CRLA.  B)   The  Commission  must 
go  physically  into  aU  nine  (9)  CRLA  service 
areas  which  stretch  from  SanU  Rosa  in  the 
north  to  El  Centro  in  the  south.  SUtements 
must  be  from  those  who  gave  sUtements  to 
OBO  as  well  as  all  others  possessing  infor- 
mation.  Only   by   doing  so,   can   the   Com- 
mission prepare  an  objective  report.  C)  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  It  is  tinable  to 
properly  complete  lU  investigation  as  out- 
lined above,   it  should  demand  an   investi- 
gative staff  to  be  provided  from  Independent 
sources  at  federal  OEO  expense.  In  the  alter- 
native, the  Commission  members  might  di- 
vide the  nine  (9)  service  areas  among  them- 
selves so  as  to  reach  a  greater  number  of 
those  possessing  information.  D)    It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  Conrniisslon's  Investigation 
must   follow   procedures    designed    to    elicit 
maximum  participation  of  people  with  In- 
formation;   executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission are  a  necessity  in  order  to  encourage 
the  testimony  of  Indigents.  Judges,  district 
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attorneys,  prison  correctional  officers,  and 
community  leaders  who  will  not  present  thelr 
informatlon  fully  to  the  Commission  in  pub- 
lic hearings.  Purther.  much  Information  is 
administratively  confidential  and  cannot  be 
presented  In  other  than  executive  sessions. 
E)  The  time  presenUy  available  to  the  Com- 
mission members  to  adequately  prepare  an 
objective  and  unbiased  report  must  be  ex- 
panded. An  effective  analysis  will  require  at 
least  ten  (10)  weeks  of  In  depth  investi- 
gation In  California." 

The  next  meeting  on  procedure  convened 
In  San  Pranclsco  on  April  13,  1971.  Appear- 
ing at  this  meeting  were  Commissioners 
Robert  B.  Williamson.  Chairman;  Thomas  H. 
Tongue;  and  Robert  B.  Lee.  Appearing  with 
the  Commission  were  Commission  counsel. 
John  Carney  of  New  York  City.  Chief  Coun- 
sel; Peter  L.  Murray  of  Portland,  Maine;  and 
Ronald  Grossman  of  Pcvtland.  Oregon;  and 
Jim  H.  Carrlgan.  of  Denver.  Colorado. 

SUte  OBO  was  represented  by  Lewis  K. 
Uhler,  Esq.;  John  S.  Pattorlnl,  Jr.,  Esq.;  A. 
Lawrence  Chickerlng,  Esq.;  and  Robert  P. 
Oouty. 

CRLA  appeared  by  William  P.  McCade, 
Esq.;  Stuart  PoUak,  Esq.;  and  Jerome  B.  Palk, 
Esq. 

Chairman  Williamson  presented  proposed 
rules  of  procedure  for  the  conduct  of  public 
hearings  by  the  Commission.  Thereupon  he 
read  into  the  record  a  telegram  to  the  Com- 
mission from  OEO  Director  Prank  Carluccl, 
confirming  the  March  31  telephone 
communication:  • 

"This  is  In  response  to  your  telephone 
advice  that  after  deliberation  the  Commission 
has  determined  that  the  only  feasible  method 
by  which  it  is  prepared  to  proceed  with  its 
task  is  by  receiving  testimony  on  the  record 
at  hearings  of  my  March  29  letter  to  you.  I 
said  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission 
shall  adopt  such  procedures  as  it  deems 
appropriate  to  accomplish  its  task.  Accord- 
ingly, this  is  to  advise  you  that  the  procedure 
the  Commission  has  chosen  is  acceptable  and 
I  request  the  Commission  to  proceed  uHth  its 
task."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Once  again,  Mr.  Uhler  resUted  the  position 
of  State  OEO  and  again  decried  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commission  to  hold  open 
hearings  in  a  public  forum.* 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  rules  and 
their  proposed  application  to  hypothetical 
situations  that  might  arise  during  the  con- 
duct of  such  open  hearings,  a  continuing 
Invitation  was  extended  to  Mr.  Uhler  and 
State  OEO  to  formally  enter  the  forum  as 
a  party  or  participant  and  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  lU  task  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  adopted.  SUte  OEO  through 
Mr.  Uhler  declined  to  do  so.  However,  Mr. 
Uhler  had  promised  all  possible  assistance 
of  the  SUte  OEO  to  the  Commission  to  aid 
it  in  its  function.'"  This  included  promises 
to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way."  to  desig- 
nate and  locate  witnesses.''  to  bring  in  wit- 
nesses to  testify."  to  encourage  them-  to  tes- 
tify," to  provide  documentary  evidence."  to 
make  available  any  additional  information 
that  SUte  OEO  might  discover."  to  encour- 
age local  counsel  in  various  service  areas  to 
lend  their  hand  to  the  Commission  in  the 
presenUtion  of  witnesses  who  might  desire 
to  testify  before  the  Commission."  and  to 
generally  lend  the  resources  of  this  office  to 
help  the  Commission  In  Ite  task."  The  Com- 
mission relied  upon  this  assurance  that  It 
would  thus  have  before  it  for  consideration 
all  of  the  evidence  available  to  Mr.  Uhler 
and  SUU  OEO. 

The  Commission  considered  the  proposals 
of  procedure  by  both  CRLA  and  by  the 
SUU  OEO  and  concluded  that  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Commission  of  Its  duty  to  pr«- 
pare  a  thorough  and  complete  report  with 
findings  of  fact  relating  to  the  Legal  Services 
Program  conducted  by  CRLA  required  that 
such  report  be  based  upon  evidence  submit- 
ted at  public  hearings  at  which  both  CRLA 
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and  SUU  OEO  (hopefully)  would  appear, 
offer  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  examine 
and  cross-examine  such  witnesses,  and  also 
offer  oral  or  written  argumenU  setting  forth 
their  respective  positions  for  the  asslsUnce 
of  the  Conunlsslon. 

The  Commission,  viewing  the  Uhler  Report 
and  the  CRLA  response  thereto  as  In  the 
nature  of  a  complaint  and  answer,  concluded 
that  the  testimony  and  evidence  must  go 
forward  in  ^Ite  of  SUte  OEO's  refusal  to 
participate  and  present  evidence  In  support 
of  lU  charges  against  CRLA.  It  was  the  Com- 
mission's view  that  the  SUte  OEO's  refusal 
to  participate  should  not  bar  the  people  of 
the  SUte  of  California  who  had  complaints 
against  CRLA  from  bringing  forth  relevant 
facte  before  the  Commission.  In  addition,  it 
was  considered  wholly  Inappropriate  and  In- 
consistent with  the  charge  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  Director  Carluccl  to  treat  the  SUte 
OEO's  failure  to  participate  and  subsUntiate 
its  damaging  allegations  as  a  "default"  which 
might.  In  a  court  of  law.  Justify  a  dismissal 
of  the  charges. 

On  April  31,  1971,  George  R.  Currte.  of 
Madison.  Wisconsin,  retired  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Director  Carluccl  as  Commissioner 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Commissioner 
Tongue's  resignation.  James  R.  Cole  of  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin,  was  appointed  as  Commission 
counsel,  replacing  Ronald  Grossman. 

Congruent  with  these  decisions,  the  Com- 
mission issued  Its  Rules  of  Procedure  (see 
Exhibit  A  to  this  Report) ."  The  Commission 
Informed  SUte  OEO  of  lU  decision  and  di- 
rected a  letter  to  SUte  OEO  which  expressed 
the  Commission's  "hope  that  SUte  OEO.  as 
the  agency  charged  by  the  SUte  Government 
of  California  with  Investigation  and  evalua- 
tion of  CRLA,  would  be  willing  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  of  lU  duties  in 
the  manner  which  the  Conunlsslon  has 
chosen  by  offering  witnesses  and  other  evi- 
dence at  the  public  hearings  and  by  ques- 
tioning the  witnesses  offered  by  CRLA  and 
any  other  partlclpanU." 

The  Commission's  hope  that  the  State  OEO 
would  assert  Its  opposition  to  CRLA  in  a 
public  forum  was  never  realized.  However, 
State  O'BO  did  encourage  persons  with  rele- 
vant information  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mission. It  also  encouraged  attorneys  to  rep- 
resent these  witnesses,  making  clear,  how- 
ever, that  these  attorneys  would  not  repre- 
sent SUte  OEO,  which  had  refused  to  par- 
ticipate. The  Commission  clearly  indicated 
that  It  would  permit  these  local  attorneys 
to  present  and  examine  their  witnesses  ad- 
verse to  CRLA  and  to  cross-examine  the 
CRLA  witnesses  in  rebutUl.  Since,  however, 
the  State  OEO  had  made  It  clear  that  these 
attorneys  would  not  and  did  not  represent  It 
and  that  It  was  not  a  participant  in  the 
proceedings,  the  task  of  cross  examining  the 
witnesses  in  support  of  CRLA's  affirmative 
case  fell  upon  the  Commission  and  Its  staff, 
which  was  In  accord  with  State  OEO's  sug- 
gestion. See  Rules  1(c)  and  2(b)  of  Rules 
of  Procedure,  Exhibit  A. 

Concerning  the  times  and  places  of  the 
hearings,  it  early  became  apparent  in  the 
procedural  discussions  that  the  Commission, 
in  addition  to  hearings  In  San  Pranclsco, 
should  be  prepared  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
CRLA  service  areas  wherever  It  became  de- 
sirable to  do  so  Witnesses  who  desired  to 
express  their  views  concerning  specific 
charges  In  the  Uhler  Report,  and  other  per- 
sons though  not  mentioned  In  the  report, 
who  might  wish  to  testify  concerning  con- 
tacU  and  experiences  with  CRLA  and  tte 
attorneys,  were  entitled  to  their  "day  in 
court,"  and  the  Commission,  In  order  to 
fairly  receive  the  pertinent  evidence  con- 
cerning CRLA,  decided  to  go  Into  the  field  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  within  the  time 
available  to  It. 
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As  it  wsis  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate 
that  such  unrepresented  witnesses  (those 
Involved  in  the  Uhler  Report  incidents  and 
others,  then  unknown  to  the  Commission) 
should  have  the  guidance  of  counsel,  the 
Commission  called  upon  the  s^rices  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Bar  who  bad  indicated  an 
Interest  In  presenting  the  evidence  from 
such  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  considerations, 
the  Commission  scheduled  hearings  as 
follows : 

Hearings  en  banc 

San  Pranclsco,  April  36-30. 
Salinas,  May  17-18. 
Soledad,  May  19. 
El  Centro,  May  30-31. 

Single  commissioner  hearings 
Conunlssioner    Williamson,    SanU    Maria, 
June  1. 
Commissioner  Currie,  Madera,  June  1. 
Commissioner  Lee,  Marjwvllle,  June  1. 
Commissioner  Williamson,  Modesto,  June  3. 
Commissioner  Currie,  Qllroy,  June  2. 
Commissioner  Lee,  SanU  Rosa,  June  2. 

Hearings  en  banc 

San  Francisco,  June  4-6. 

The  following  lawyers  agreed  to  represent 
otherwise  unrepresented  witnesses  at  the 
Commission  hearings  and  did  appear  and 
present  and  examine  witnessee  as  follows:  '^ 

Salinas,  William  L.  Elnecht,  Robert  Hlnd- 
richs. 

El  Centro,  William  L.  Knecht,  P.  Douglas 
McDanlel. 

SanU  Maria,  Thomas  Lang,  Donald  Dresler. 

Madera,  Herbert  E.  B&rtow,  Edward  Chld- 
law, Thomas  Burcham. 

Marysville,  William  L.  Knecht,  John  T. 
Larimer. 

Modesto,  Donald  Dresler. 

Gilroy,  Thomas  Burcham.  Michael  Panelll. 

The  Commission  acknowledges  the  public 
service  rendered  by  the  foregoing  lawyers  in 
assisting  the  Commission  In  the  discharge 
of  its  task. 

In  scheduling  the  hearings  and  allotting 
time  for  testimony  relating  to  specific 
charges,  an  evaluation  of  the  charges  made 
by  State  OEO  was  essential.  The  Commis- 
sion in  the  first  insunce  sought  the  advice 
of  SUte  OEO  as  to  which  of  the  Uhler  Report 
charges  it  considered  significant.  The  SUte 
OEO  declined  to  indicate  to  the  Commission 
those  portions  of  the  report  which  It  deemed 
to  be  particularly  significant.  The  Commis- 
sion thereupon  undertook  an  evaluation  of 
>  the  Issues  raised  by  the  Uhler  Report  charges 
and  supporting  documente.  answers  thereto, 
and  chose  those  matters  of  subsunce  which 
It  considered  of  sufficient  Import  to  warrant 
testimony  and  evidence.  (See  Exhibit  B  to 
this  Rep>ort  for  specific  Incidente  to  be  con- 
sidered. ) 

On  April  28.  Chairman  Williamson  ex- 
plained the  basis  for  designating  the  inci- 
dente which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, should  be  considered: 

"After  re-ex  am  I  nation  of  the  California 
evaluation  and  the  CRLA  response  thereto, 
and  pursuant  to  Rule  4(b) .  the  Commission 
has  designated  certain  incidente  set  forth  and 
questions  raised  in  that  evaluation  as  to 
which  the  Conmilsslon  would  like  to  receive 
evidence. 

"In  arriving  at  these  selections,  the  Com- 
mission made  the  following  determinations: 

a.  The  Commission  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration alleged  Incidente  which  appeared 
to  be  trivial  or  to  Involve  only  Isolated  errors 
of  Judgment  by  individuals. 

b.  The  Commission  is  not  inviting  evidence 
on  incidente  as  to  which  there  is  no  factual 
dispute,  but  only  a  difference  on  Interpreu- 
tlon  of  OEO  guidelines  or  applicable  law. 

c.  The  Commission  has  elected  Incidente 
which  allegedly  reflect  CRLA  policies  or  prac- 
tices that  have  provoked  charges  against 
CRLA  from  various  sources. 


d.  The  Commission  also  has  designated 
some  apparently  more  serious  individual  in- 
cidente which  it  felt  were  not  disposed  of  by 
the  CRLA  response  or  as  to  which  there  ^- 
pears  to  be  some  factual  dispute." 

Pursuant  to  the  Commission's  request, 
State  OEO  and  CRLA  provided  the  Commis- 
sion with  a  list  of  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony, in  their  opinion,  should  be  presented 
as  being  relevant  to  the  incidente  designate 
for  consideration.  The  Conmilsslon  there- 
upon mailed  requeste  to  testify  to  all  such 
witnesses.  In  some  instances,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  telephonic  contact  and  to  seek 
local  assistance  in  an  effort  to  locate  wit- 
nesses who  had  moved  or  otherwise  could 
not  be  found.  It  had  been  contemplated  that 
SUte  OEO  was  to  assist  in  locating  and  noti- 
fying such  witnesses,  as  indicated  during  the 
procedural  discussions. 

In  addition  to  sending  requeste  to  testify, 
in  order  that  interested  persons  might  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  the  Commission  concerning 
their  contacte  and  experiences  with  CRLA, 
the  Commission  advertised  In  ten  new8pc4)er8 
throughout  the  SUte  whose  circulation  cov- 
ered the  CRLA  service  areas:  Bakersvllle 
Callfornlan,  Imperial  Valley  Press,  Mada« 
Tribune,  MarysviUe  Appeal  Democrat,  Mo- 
desto Bee,  Salinas  Callfornlan ,  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury &  News,  SanU  Maria  Times,  SanU  Rosa 
Press  Democrat,  and  La  Opinion. 

The  advertlsemente  gave  notice  of  the 
rules,  particularly  Rule  2(b),  and  explained 
the  methods  by  which  an  organization  or 
person  could  be  a  witness  before  the 
Commission. 

Persons  who  Indicated  a  desire  to  appear 
were  provided  with  Rule  2(b)  forms  for  the 
submission  of  a  concise  sUtement  of  facte 
to  be  proved  by  the  wltneas."  Rule  2(b) 
sUtemente  thus  submitted  were  screened  by 
the  Conunlsslon  to  determine  their  suffi- 
ciency. Those  which  met  the  "fair  and  reason- 
able notice"  test,  as  set  forth  In  Rule  2(b), 
were  sent  to  SUte  OEO  and  CRLA."  Also,  the 
2(b)  witnesses  who  were  asked  to  testify 
were  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  lawyers 
whose  services  as  counsel  had  been  volun- 
teered In  the  hearing  area  which  was  proxi- 
mate to  the  address  of  such  witnesses.^ 

Commission  hearings  were  held  as  sched- 
uled. Inasmuch  as  the  Commission  waa 
always  desirous  of  having  SUte  OEO  partici- 
pate formally  in  the  proceedings,  the  Com- 
mission renewed  ite  inviutlon  to  SUte  OEO 
at  the  commencement  of  each  hearing  where 
SUte  OEO  represenUtlves  were  in  attend- 
ance. Consistently,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  Commission.  SUte  OEO  declined  to 
participate. 

In  this  posture  then,  there  being  no  official 
represenUtlve  of  SUte  OEO  who  would  pre- 
sent the  evidence  against  CRLA  concerning 
the  Uhler  Report  charges  designated  for  con- 
sideration, it  was  determined  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  hearing  CRLA  should 
present  ite  affirmative  case  as  to  why  it 
shoxild  be  refunded.  The  San  Pranclsco  CRLA 
affirmative  case  took  six  days  to  present. 
State  OEO  refused  to  pMutldpate  and  cross- 
examine  the  CRLA  affirmative  case  witnesses. 
At  the  hearings  in  the  field,  SUte  OEO  like- 
wise refused  to  participate  and  cross-exam- 
ine. Because  of  this,  the  Commission  felt  It 
necessary  and  desirable  to  drastically  limit 
the  CRLA  affirmative  case  presenUtion  to 
approximately  an  hour.  In  order  to  provide 
the  maximum  time  and  opportunity  for  those 
who  wished  to  present  evidence  against 
CRLA  to  be  heard.  There  was  no  limit  on 
cross-examination  of  CRLA  wltneflses  In  re- 
buttal to  charges  made  by  the  Uhler  Report 
wltneasee  and  by  the  2(b)    wVtneeses." 

No  llmlUtions  were  placed  upon  private 
organizations,  lawyers,  or  laymen  who  had 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  affairs  of  CRLA, 
who  wished  to  present  their  views  or  oom- 
plalnte  against  this  organisation  at  any 
hearing.  Only  simple  compliance  with  Rule 
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3(b)  was  required.  Thl>  rule  Imposed  con- 
ditions only  that  a  statement  of  the  organi- 
zation or  pwrson  desiring  to  testify  be  filed 
with  the  Commission  five  days  In  advance  of 
the  hearing  date,  and  that  the  scop>e  of  the 
subject  matter  of  such  testimony  be  relevant 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  Commission.  Proce- 
dural fairness  required  advance  notice  under 
this  rule  of  the  propKwed  testimony  In  order 
to  allow  counsel  for  CRI^  time  to  prepare 
to  meet  the  new  charges  raised  by  the  3(b) 
statemeDits. 

It  Is  noted  that  at  the  hearings,  rules  of 
evidence  generally  applicable  to  administra- 
tive hearings  were  observed.  The  Commis- 
sion was  liberal  on  technical  maitters  such  as 
authentication  of  documents,  copies  and  the 
like.  Reliable  and  probative  hearsay  was  ad- 
mitted. Kvery  effort  consistent  with  fair 
procedure  was  nxade  to  obtain  the  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  operation  of  CRLA. 

A  few  witnesses  sought  to  offer  testimony 
ooncernlng  the  merits  or  conduct  of  law- 
suits presently  pending  In  State  or  Federal 
courts.  The  Commission  refrained  from  re- 
ceiving such  evidence.  Such  restraint  In  our 
opinion  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  rlak  of 
prejudice  to  litigants  and  to  respect  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  involved. 

Copies  of  aU  papers  and  exhibits  filed  wttb 
the  Commission  were  immediately  furnished 
to  SUte  OEO.  At  all  times  State  OEO  was 
kept  fully  advised  of  the  Conunlssion's  activ- 
ity. Although  It  was  not  practical  for  the 
Commlsai<m  to  provide  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments to  each  of  the  various  attorneys  who 
represented  individual  witnesses,  many  of 
those  attorneys  were  In  close  touch  ?7lth 
State  0E>0  and  the  Commission  staff  readily 
furnished  them  with  all  information  and  as- 
sistance requested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  CRlA's  affirmative 
case,  Uhlw  Report  witnesses  and  Rule  3(b) 
witnesses  were  then  presented  by  those  law- 
yers (herein  before  named)  who  had  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  Commission  in 
this  respect.  Such  witnesses  were  subject  to 
orooB-examlnation.  The  scope  of  examination 
and  oroes-eiftm  I  nation  in  the  interest  of 
faimeas  was  limited  only  to  the  subject 
matter  as  stated  in  the  designated  Uhler  Re- 
port Incident  or  the  a(b)  statement  concern- 
ing which  the  witnesses  were  presented. 
Such  a  format  of  evidentiary  presentation 
was  determined  eminently  fair  and  practi- 
cable In  light  of  SUte  OBO's  voluntary  pos- 
ture as  "non-party"  or  a  "non-partlctpant". 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that 
the  procedural  rules  which  guided  it  through 
the  evidentiary  hearings  were  a  valid  mech- 
anism by  which  the  truth-finding  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  was  effectively  carried 
out. 

caLA's  ruMcnoN  and  rra  modk  or  ophation 
California  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.  is 
a  nonprofit  legal  services  corporation  con- 
stating of  44  attorneys  supported  by  a  secre- 
tarial staff  and  community  workers.  It  has 
a  central  offlce  in  San  Francisco  and  nine 
regional  offlces  through  rural  CallfomU.  It 
Is  fxmded  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  Ofllce  of  Boonomlc 
Opportunity  Is  the  organization  designed  to 
carry  out  the  "War  on  Poverty".  The  object 
of  this  program  In  Its  Inception  was  to  focus 
efforts  on  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty 
rather  than  relieving  its  symptoms.  That  this 
haa  remained  OEO's  basic  purpose  was  em- 
phasized by  President  Nixon  In  an  address 
of  August  11,  1969,  when  he  stated:  "It  Is 
Important  that  (»0  concentrate  Its  energies 
on  causes  rather  than  symptoms,  that  it  help 
people  become  productive  participants  in  the 
economy  rather  than  focusing  on  the  conduct 
of  Income  support  or  other  ameliorative 
activities." 

The  OEO  legal  serrlcss  program  under 
which  CRLA  operates  was  bom  in  1904  when 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  turned 
to  the  organised  Bar  for  aid  and  assistance 
In  outlining  a  program  to  provide  legal  serv- 
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Ices  for  the  poor.  On  the  national  level,  it  was 
determined  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  and  the  OSlce  of  Economic  Op- 
pwrtunlty  would  co-sponsor  national  confer- 
ences to  explore  how  best  to  provide  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

Those  concerned  critically  studied  the  his- 
tory of  legal  services  in  order  to  assess  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Although  legal  aid 
in  the  United  States  has  a  history  stretching 
back  to  the  19th  century,  and  although  the 
provision  of  legal  services  to  the  poor  became 
one  of  the  10  long-range  goals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  In  1950,  it  was  recognized 
In  a  1965  resolution  of  the  American  Bar 
Association:  "that  the  growing  complexities 
of  modem  life,  shifts  of  large  portions  of 
our  population,  and  enlarged  demands  for 
legal  services  in  many  new  fields  of  activity 
warrant  increased  concern  for  the  unfilled 
need  for  legal  services,  particularly  as  to  per- 
sons of  low  Income,  and  that  the  organized 
Bar  has  an  urgent  duty  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove existing  services." 

For  a  number  of  reasons  It  was  felt  that 
legal  aid  societies  on  the  traditional  mold 
could  not  meet  current  needs.  Paramount 
among  these  was  the  fact  that  the  legal 
aid  societies  were  undermanned,  under- 
funded, and  overworked.  The  caseloads  han- 
dled by  legal  aid  lawyers  rendered  effective 
advocacy  Impossible.  The  result  was  the 
"revolving  door  practice"  by  which  over- 
worked attorneys  would  see  as  many  clients 
as  possible  each  day  attempting  to  resolve 
their  problems  as  quickly  as  possible.  Typi- 
cally, there  was  litigation  only  when  forced 
in  a  defensive  posture,  an  appeal  very  rarely, 
no  legislative  or  "lobbying"  work,  and  no 
representation  of  groups  or  legal  education. 
In  short,  the  poor  urban  client  of  a  typical 
legal  aid  offlce  had  available  nothing  ap- 
proaching the  broad  spectrum  of  legal 
remedies  available  to  the  client  who  could 
pay  a  fee.  In  rural  areas,  any  effective  legal 
aid  services  for  the  poor  were  virtually  non- 
existent. 

The  legal  services  program  conducted  by 
OEO  was  designed  to  overcome  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  traditional  legal  aid  opera- 
tion. The  OEO  guidelines,  under  which 
CRLA  functions,  mandate  that  the  broadest 
scope  of  legal  services  be  provided.  Theie 
guidelines  require  that  an  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices program  handle  not  Just  the  traditional 
"service"  cases,  but.  In  addition,  it  work 
actively  in  the  fields  of  group  representation, 
"law  reform"  and  educating  the  poor  regard- 
ing legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  As  part 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  Is 
important  to  recall  that  CRLA  has  what 
President  Nixon  termed  a  "social  pioneer- 
ing" function: 

"Our  nation  will  attain  its  social  objec- 
tives. I  believe,  only  if  we  develop  a  new 
spirit  of  adventure  In  their  pursuit.  We  must 
tNBCome  pioneers  In  reshaping  our  society 
even  as  we  have  become  pioneers  in  space. 
We  must  show  a  new  willingness  to  take  risks 
for  progress,  a  new  readiness  to  try  the  un- 
tried. 

"Such  an  Innovative  spirit  should  charac- 
terize all  of  our  Institutions  and  all  agencies 
of  government.  But  it  Is  In  the  Offlce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  that  social  pioneering 
should  be  a  specialty.  It  is  the  OEO  that 
should  act  as  the  "R  and  D"  arm  for  the  gov- 
ernment's social  programs."  " 

CRLA.  founded  by  James  D.  Lorenz.  who 
became  Its  first  Director,  was  incorporated 
In  1966  and  received  Its  first  OEO  grant  In 
May  of  that  year.  Since  then.  CRLA's  opera- 
tions have  showed  continual  expansion  and 
it  has  been  refunded  on  an  annual  basis. 

scope  OP  LZGAL  SEIVICEB 

The  Guidelines  for  a  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram  developed   by  the  broadly  based   Na- 
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tlonal  Advisory  Committee,  considered  the 
question  of  the  scope  of  legal  services  to  be 
rendered  and  urged  that.  "...  a  full 
spectrum  of  legal  work  should  be  provided: 
advice.  representation.  litigation.  and 
appeal."  » 

Beyond  these  standard  categories,  the 
guidelines  specifically  urged: 

"Advocacy  of  appropriate  reforms  In 
statutes,  regulations  and  administrative 
practices  Is  a  part  of  the  traditional  role  of 
the  lawyer  and  should  be  among  the  services 
afforded  by  the  program.  This  may  Include 
Judicial  challenge  to  particular  practices  and 
regulations,  reseaxch  Into  conflicting  or  dis- 
criminating applications  of  laws  or  admin- 
istrative rules,  and  proposals  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  changes."  " 

Clinton  Bamberger,  former  OEO  Director 
of  Legal  Services  Program,  described  the  pur- 
pose of  these  portions  at  the  guidelines,  ".  .  . 
It  was  that  we  were  concerned  about  using 
the  skills  and  the  talents  of  lawyers  to 
serve  people  who  were  poor  and  to  try  to 
change  those  systems,  those  parts  of  our 
system,  those  laws,  and  those  legal  processes 
that  made  It  difficult  for  people  who  were 
poor  to  move  out  of  poverty."  ** 

Law  reform  or  impact  litigation  as  a  posi- 
tive policy  of  OEO  funded  legal  aid  pro- 
grams not  only  received  the  specific  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Advisory  Committee, 
but  the  existence  of  this  portion  of  the  legal 
services  program  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bar  and  public  In  law  review 
articles,  speeches.  OEO  published  documents 
and  testimony  before  Congress.  That  Impact 
cases  were  consistent  with  the  best  legal 
aid  tradition  tSx.  John  Douglas,  an  attorney 
In  private  practice  and  President  of  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Association,  made 
clear.  He  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1919 
Reginald  Heber  Smith  urged  that  legal  aid 
societies  have  a  "fighting  fimd"  to  carry  new 
and  important  points  of  law  to  the  highest 
court.* 

Under  modem  procedure.  Included  among 
Impact  cases  are  class  actions  which  have 
particular  advantages  as  pointed  out  by 
John  Douglas: 

"It's  an  expeditious  way  of  dealing  with 
these  things.  It's  a  way  of  reducing  delay  and 
avoiding  congestion  In  the  courts.  It's  In  the 
best  interest  of  administration  of  Justice 
and.  most  important  of  all.  It's  the  only 
way  that  a  number  of  circumstances  can 
effectively  be  cured."  » 

Where  CRLA  attorneys  encounter  the  same 
legsd  problems  raised  by  a  number  of  clients, 
the  appropriateness  of  a  class  action  is  not 
only  urged  by  reasons  of  economy  In  the 
sound  admlnlstratloli  of  Justice,  but  com- 
pelled by  OfSO  guidelines.  Special  Grant 
Condition  No.  1  provides, 

"Multli^e  siUts  In  the  same  Judicial  dis- 
trict shall  not  be  filed  by  CRLA  In  cases 
of  multiple  plaintiffs  if  the  legal  Issue  or 
Issues  are  Identical  or  so  similar  that  the 
issue  can  be  decided  and  complete  relief  can 
be  afforded  by  the  filing  of  a  single  suit 
or  by  the  Joinder  of  all  plaintiffs."  *> 

This  discussion  of  Impact  litigation  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  CRLA's  work  Is  handling 
the  routine  problems  of  the  poor,  known  In 
the  parlance  of  legal  assistance  attorneys  as 
"service"  cases. 

In  fiscal  year  1968-49,  CRLA  handled 
15,433  separate  legal  matters,  a  yearly  aver- 
age of  439  problems  per  attorney."  In  fiscal 
1969-70,  It  handled   18.943  matters." 

The  substantial  portion  of  these  matters 
did  not  Involve  litigation.  Indeed.  In  1969-70. 
only  8%  of  the  9,706  cases  closed  by  CRLA 
attorneys  involved  a  court  proceeding,  and 
only  13%  an  administrative  hearing.  CRLA's 
record  In  the  matters  litigated  is  outstand- 
ing. Of  the  court  cases  decided  In  1969-70, 
CRLA  clients  received  favorable  Judgments 
84%  of  the  time.  Of  the  administrative  deci- 
sions rendered,  CRLA  clients  received  favor- 
able rulings  88%  of  the  time." 
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As  would  be  expeoted.  the  routine  matters 
comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the  matters 
handled.  95-98%  of  the  total  number.  Al- 
though no  exact  records  are  available  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  service 
cases,  as  opposed  to  Impact  cases,  the  Direc- 
tors' estimate  of  80%  is  reasonable. 

Although  these  figures  speak  eloquently  of 
the  need  for  legal  services  of  the  type  per- 
formed by  CRLA,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
every  area  the  Commission  heard  testimony 
which  confirmed  this  need. 

Suits  againat  the  Government 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  some  that  an 
attorney  paid  by  the  Government  Is  able  to 
represent  a  person  suing  the  Government. 
Sargent  Shrlver  made  a  cogent  point  In  this 
regard: 

"The  easy  way  to  stay  on  first  base,  or  the 
easy  way  not  to  make  a  mistake  with  this 
program,  is  to  try  to  remember  all  the  time 
that  even  though  the  public  Is  paying  for  the 
lawyer's  salary,  rather  than  a  private  client, 
the  lawyer  has  to  have  the  same  freedom  with 
that  client  that  any  lawyer  has  with  any 
client. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"So  when  these  tough  cases  come  to  you, 
you've  got  to  stop  and  say.  'Does  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  have  that  Right? 

"If  a  citizen  has  It,  then  a  poor  person  has 
It,  despite  the  fact  that  a  poor  person's  lawyer 
Is  being  paid  by  public  money.*' 

The  apparent  anomaly  Is  also  present  In 
the  criminal  area  where  the  state  pays  for 
the  prosecution  and  provides  free  legal  rep- 
resentation for  the  criminal  defendant.  It 
may  be  argued,  however,  that  there  is  also 
a  distinction  between  the  situation  where 
the  government  has  Initiated  legal  action  and 
where  the  action  has  been  Initiated  by  the 
poor  person.  While  this  may  be  true,  it  is  not 
a  complete  answer. 

If  the  Constitution  or  a  statute  has  granted 
a  poor  person  a  right,  and  an  administrative 
agency  of  government  has  deprived  the  indi- 
vidual of  that  right,  there  would  seem  no 
sound  basis  for  denying  a  poor  person  an 
opportunity  to  claim  that  right  before  our 
courts.  Surely.  In  these  circumstances,  one 
who  is  not  poor  may  sue  the  government  to 
enforce   Constitutional   or   statutory   rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  that 
trivial  or  frivolous  complaints  may  be  urged 
by  poor  clients  that  would  not  be  urged  by 
a  man  of  means  who  would  himself  have  to 
bear  the  legal  expenses  involved.  The  legal 
services  attorney  thus  has  a  special  duty  to 
be  sure  that  when  he  sues  the  government, 
the  matter  Is  not  trivial  and  the  legal  theory 
has  merit.  However,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  expect  the  legal  services  attorney  to  jus- 
tify the  initiation  of  every  suit  by  showing 
a  clear  cut  legal  victory.  Such  a  standard 
would  inevitably  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
creativity  of  advocates  for  the  poor  and 
woxild  run  counter  to  the  core  concept  of 
OEO. 

In  this  report  we  will  discuss  a  number 
of  cases  which  will  Indicate  CRLA  has  acted 
responsibly  In  this  regard. 

Laurence  Horan,  former  OEO  Western  Re- 
gional Director,  well  summarized  one  type 
of  situation  in  which  Interests  of  economy 
might  even  dictate  affirmative  action  against 
a  government  agency: 

"It's  entirely  p>08slble  that  a  lawyer,  for 
example,  can  represent — have  fifteen  cases 
in  which,  because  of  some  mlslnterpr»tation 
of  a  rule  by  an  agency  persohnel  or  some 
non-compliance  with  a  rule,  that  fifteen  ad- 
ministrative hearings  might  be  necessary. 

"If  CRLA,  as  it  has  done,  challenges  either 
the  rule  Itself  or  the  application  of  it  so  that 
an  Internal  policy  communication  In  the 
agency  effected  results,  they,  then,  have 
solved  not  only  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  people 
that  they've  Just  repreeented,  a  legal  prob- 
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lem  that  causes  anguish  to  poor  people,  but 
they  have  prevented  an  occ\irrence  of  that 
problem  perhaps  In  fifteen,  twenty,  or  per- 
haps a  hundred  other  Instances. 

"I  think  that  kind  of  thing  Is  precisely 
what  lawyers  are  set  up  to  do."  ** 

Clinton  Bamberger  recognized  that  the 
poor  may  have  a  special  interest  In  being 
able  to  sue  the  government : 

"Because  the — while  you  and  I  dont  have 
to  depend  on  a  lawyer  or  have  bureaucracy  to 
decide  where  we  eat,  c«-  where  we  sleep,  or 
work,  we  have  In  this  country — and  it's  good 
that  we  have — written  laws  that  provide 
food  for  people  who  are  hungry  and  homes 
for  people  who  are  homeless,  and  Jobs  for 
people  who  are  jobless. 

"But  the  natural  consequences  of  that  Is 
that  the  lives  of  poor  people  are  going  to  be 
more  governed  and  regulated  by  law  and 
bureaucrats. 

"And  a  lawyer  who  Is  going  to  represent 
the  poor  and  poor  people  and  the  things  that 
are  important  to  poor  people.  Is  going  to  be 
an  advocate  for  them  against  State  and  local 
agencies.  It's — you  can't  avoid  It,  In  our 
adversary  system."  " 

Of  the  many  cases  which  CRLA  has  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  with  substantial  Impact 
on  behalf  of  the  poor,  four  are  Illustrative: 

Morris  v.  Williams.  67  Cal.  2d  733,  63  Cal. 
Rep.  689  (1967),  was  Instituted  by  ORLA 
attorneys  in  the  Modesto  offlce  to  enjoin  the 
cutback  In  medical  aid  required  to  be  pro- 
vided by  federal  law  to  aged  and  Indigent 
Callfomlans.  which  the  State  of  Caltfomla 
had  put  Into  effect  as  a  resxilt  of  an  erro- 
neous Interpretation  of  federal  law.  The  Su- 
perior Court  enjoined  these  "Medl-Cal"  cuts, 
and  the  California  Supreme  Court  affirmed. 

As  November.  1968.  21  of  California's  coun- 
ties had  refused  to  institute  Federal  Pood 
Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution  pro- 
grams. In  Hernandez  v.  Hardin,  Case  No. 
50333  {NX>.  Cal.  1968) .  CRLA  lawyers  secured 
an  injunction  from  a  three-judge  Federal 
Court,  requiring  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ctilture  to  Institute  food  programs  in  these 
21  counties.  As  a  result.  In  1969,  CalUomla 
became  the  first  large  sitate  In  which  every 
county  was  operating  a  Federal  food  program. 

The  California  Supreme  Court,  in  Castro 
V.  State  of  California,  2  Cal.  3rd  223,  85  Cal. 
Rep.  20  ( 1970) ,  overtiu-ned  California's  76- 
year  old  requirement  that  State  residents 
must  be  literate  in  English  In  order  to  vote. 
It  was  held  that  persons  literate  in  Spanish 
may  also  vote,  thereby  enfranchising  some 
80.000  Spanish-speaking  citizens  residing  In 
the  State. 

In  Marquez  v.  Hardin,  Case  No.  5144A  (NJ). 
Cal.  1969)  on  behalf  of  its  clients.  CRLA 
sought  declaratory  and  Injunctive  relief 
against  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  of  State  requiring  them  to  issue 
standards  of  eligibility  tor  the  free  school 
lunch  program.  The  defendants  agreed  to 
Issue  new  regulations  requiring  that  all  chil- 
dren with  welfare  or  equivalent  income  sta- 
tus, receive  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 
Schools  and  CRLA 

During  the  course  of  the  Commission's 
hearings,  it  became  apparent  that  most  CRLA 
clients  had  little  formal  education  and  were 
members  of  racial  or  ethnic  minority  groups. 
Many  spoke  little  or  no  English,  having  been 
reared  m  Spanish -speaking  families.  Large 
numbers  were  migrant  farm  laborers  whose 
families  accompanied  them  as  they  sought 
temporary  job  opportunities  In  the  rich  agri- 
cultural areas  of  California. 

The  hard,  nomadic  life  patterns  of  these 
CRLA  clients,  together  with  language  bar- 
riers, jMverty.  and  racial,  ethnic,  and  cultural 
differences  setting  them  apart  from  those 
In  control  of  the  communities  where  they 
lived,  raised  sp>ecial  problems  for  their  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  These  people, 
acting  through  local  advisory  boards,  set  a 
high  priority  on  the  need  to  improve  thelx 
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children's  educational  opportunities.  dOoA 
attorneys,  responding  to  this  need  and  per- 
ceiving that  many  of  their  clients  were  tied 
by  lack  of  education  to  the  public  welfare 
rolls  or  subsistence  jobs,  focused  efforts  on 
improving  the  educational  opportunity  of 
their  clients'  children  In  the  hope  that  the 
next  generation  might  eacape  the  "Ignoranoe- 
poverty-weLPare"  trap. 

These  attorneys  sought  to  apply  the  law 
to  open  wider  the  door  of  education  so  that 
these  children  of  the  poor,  the  migrant,  the 
Black,  the  Chlcano,  the  Indian  might, 
through  the  schoolhouse  door  escape  poverty 
and  ultimately  partake  of  the  American 
promise  of  equal  and  abundant  economic  op- 
portunity. The  notion  that  the  law  may  be  a 
proper  Instrument  for  enforcing  rights  to 
educational  opptortunlty  was  not  Invented  by 
CRLA.  Public  education  In  all  Its  aspects — 
Including  equal  opport\inlty — has  long  been 
the  subject  of  constitutional,  statutory  and 
case  law. 

In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  U.S. 
483  (1954),  the  Supreme  Court  made  clear 
that  an  educational  system  Improperly  op- 
erated may  violate  the  Constitution  by  stunt- 
ing rather  than  fostering  intellectual  growth. 
Many  state  and  federal  statutes  have  been 
enacted  in  efforts  to  assure  equal  educational 
opportunity.  But  In  our  legal  system,  en- 
actment of  a  law  Is  but  a  first,  formal  step 
toward  Improving  the  system;  it  becomes  a 
step  to  nowhere  if  the  rights  defined  in  that 
law  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  law's  intended 
beneficiaries.  Moreover.  Illegal  or  erroneous 
administration  of  a  law  can  result  in  harmful 
rather  than  beneficial  effects.  Our  legal  sys- 
tem— at  bottom  an  adversary  system — as- 
sumes that  those  who  have  rights  to  be  en- 
forced have  lawyers  to  represent  them. 

The  advantage  to  the  poor  of  having  advo- 
cates before  our  courts  to  insure  the  right 
to  be  educated  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Diane  v.  State  Board  of  Education  (UjB. 
Dist.  Court.  NX).  Cal.  1970) .  That  action  chal- 
lenged the  practice  of  testing  children  In 
an  unfamiliar  language  and  with  culturally 
unfair  tests,  resulting  in  the  placing  of  those 
who  failed  to  achieve  a  certain  I.Q.  in  classes 
designed  for  mentally  retarded  children 
("EMR"  classes).  The  classroom  activity  of 
"EMR"  classes  centered  on  playing  games, 
coloring  in  books  and  cutting  out  pictiires. 
with  only  very  limited  teaching  of  traditional 
subjects.  One  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  suit  was 
the  eight-year-old  daughter  of  a  Soledad 
Mexican-American  farm  worker,  who  had 
originally  been  tested  in  English  and  received 
a  score  of  30.  When  retested  by  a  Spanish- 
speaking  school  psychologist  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  CRLA  attorneys,  her  score  Jumped 
49  points  to  79.  The  case  was  settled  one 
month  after  filing  by  a  consent  decree  agreed 
to  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  Sui>erintendent  of  the 
Soledad  schools.  All  22,000  Mexican-American 
children  in  California's  "EMR"  classes  have 
been  retested  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
with  a  test  that  eliminates  all  verbal  sec- 
tions. Approximately  5,000  children  retested 
have  been  returned  to  regular  school  classes. 

In  Shau)  v.  Modesto  School  Board,  310  P. 
Supp.  1383  (E.D.  Cal.  1970) .  CRLA  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  fact  that 
Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
requiring  school  districts  participating  in 
the  program  to  provide  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch  to  every  student  not  able  to  af- 
ford the  full  cost,  was  being  Ignored  In  some 
areas. 

The  Modesto  School  DlsUict  was  receiving 
nearly  $350,000  In  assistance  from  the  fed- 
eral school  lunch  program,  but  only  170 
students  were  receiving  free  lunches.  It  was 
estimated  by  the  welfare  officials  that  there 
were  3.800  students  eligible  to  receive  free 
lunches. 

CRLA  first  brought  to  the  school  board's 
attention  the  fact  that  the  board  was  not 
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oomplylng  with  the  federal  standard.  In  an 
auampt  to  negotiate  settlement. 

CBIiA's  negotiations  with  the  school  board 
were  unsuccessful,  and  litigation  was  oom- 
menced.  The  court  Issued  a  permanent  in- 
junction providing  that  U  the  school  district 
were  to  remain  in  the  program,  it  had  to 
comply  with  the  federal  statutory  require- 
ments by  providing  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay. 
Immediately  following  the  court's  decision, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Modesto  School 
District  recommended  to  the  board  that 
Modesto  withdraw  entirely  from  the  school 
lunch  program,  to  avoid  complying  with  the 
court  order.  The  cost  of  compliance,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year  19<S9-70.  would 
have  been  119,000. 

Shortly  thereafter,  and  within  a  month 
of  the  decision.  CRXA  learned  that  the  CMOce 
of  Emergency  Food,  part  of  the  OBO.  would 
make  available  the  $19,000  necessary  to  per- 
mit Modesto  to  remain  in  the  school  lunch 
program  and  comply  with  the  court  order. 
The  school  bocu^  rejected  this  offer,  and  the 
lunch  program  was  discontinued.  A  segment 
of  the  community  reacted  to  this  decision 
by  staging  peacefm  demonstratloos  and 
plckeung  the  school  admlnlstraUon  building. 
These  efTorts  proved  unavailing,  and  ulti- 
mately a  sit-in  was  organized  which  resulted 
In  arrests.  Although  CRLA  attorneys  were 
not  arrested  and  the  picketing  was  peaceful, 
partly  because  of  their  advice,  the  CRLA  at- 
torneys did  participate  in  these  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  the  Commission's  opinion  that 
participating  in  such  demonstrations  is  con- 
duct Inappropriate  for  a  CRLA  attorney. 

On  June  18.  1970.  CRLA  Director  Cru« 
Reynoao  issued  a  directive  which.  In  per- 
tinent part,  provides  : 

"An  attorney's  fxmctlon  with  regard  to 
picketing,  sit-ins.  or  other  forma  of  demon- 
stration, should  be  limited  to  monitoring  the 
demonstration,  advising  the  clients  as  to 
their  legal  rights  and  duties,  and  dealing 
with  the  public  authorities  at  the  request  of 
the  leadership  of  the  organization." " 

The  Commission  endorses  that  directive 
and  recommends  that  it  be  strtctly  observed. 
(This  matter  Is  dlsciissed  more  fully  else- 
where. ) 

It  should  be  noted  that  Modesto  re-entered 
the  school  lunch  program,  and  now  lunches 
are  provided  for  approximately  2.800  stu- 
dents, as  contrasted  with  170  previously 
participating. 

L«gal  action,  to  enforce  federal  require- 
ments providing  food  for  poor  children, 
would  seem  to  be  at  the  very  heart  oT  CRLA's 
purpose  and  function. 

pxioarms  to*  legal  seivtcks 

Althotigh  law  reform  or  impact  litigation 
was  "built  Into  the  original  guidelines"  and 
•advocated  by  Clinton  Bamberger  .  .  .  and 
by  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee .  .  .." "  evidence  appeared  In  late 
1966  and  1967  that  the  OEO  legal  service  pro- 
grams were  unable  to  take  meaningful  cases 
because  they  were  becoming  bogged  down  in 
large  caseloads.** 

The  limited  resources  available  made  it 
manifest  that  not  every  Individual  legal  prob- 
lem of  the  poor  could  be  handled.  Since  re- 
sources were  limited,  priorities  bad  to  be 
established.  It  was  recognized  that  one  con- 
sequence of  limited  resources  was  that  certain 
eligible  clients  would  not  be  helped  with 
certain  problems. 

As  to  these  consequences,  Professor  Earl 
Johnson  (former  OEO  Legal  Services  Direc- 
tor) testified: 

"We  were  willing  to  accept  them,  becaxise 
the — only  other  alternative  was  that  we 
would  accept  all  the  divorce  cases,  and  then 
when  a  Medl-Cal  recipient  came  with  his 
problem,  which  affected  not  Just  him  but 
another    million    citizens    in    the    State    of 
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California — we  would  have  to  say.  "We  don't 
have  enough  time  to  take  your  case,  because 
your  case  is  going  to  take — you  know,  hun- 
dreds of  man-hours  of  lawyer  time,  and  we 
have  to  concentrate  our  resources  on  cases 
that  we  can  handle  in  a  few  minutes.'  "  <i 

The  need  for  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties was  well  stated  by  John  Douglas,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders 
Association,  .  .  it's  a  compelling  need, 
because  legal  services  for  the  poor  are  under- 
funded and  underfinanced.  And,  accordingly, 
it's  impossible  for  legal  aid  groups  to  carry 
all  of  the  cases  which  they  might  wish  to 
carry." «» 

The  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  As- 
sociation has  published  a  list  of  illustrative 
criteria  by  which  priorities  might  be  deter- 
mlned." 

A  common  thread  runs  through  these  cri- 
teria. Unless  the  limited  resources  of  legal 
aid  services  are  focused  upon  approaches  to 
the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  poverty, 
and  to  the  enhancement  of  the  ability  of 
poor  people  to  resolve  their  own  problems 
individually  and  as  a  group,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  need  for  more  resources. 

The  CRLA  advisory  committees  and  their 
client  community  generally  have  urged  that 
"top  priority  be  given  to  cases  involving  the 
farm  workers."  •»» 

Congruent  with  the  central  thesis  under- 
lying the  "War  on  Poverty."  that  a  legal 
services  program  should  seek  to  elttalnate  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  the  conditions  of  In- 
equality, as  well  as  providing  help  to  indi- 
viduals in  their  day-to-day  problems,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1966  and  1968  laid  down 
the  foUowmg  schedule  of  priorities  for 
CRLA: 

"Cases  affecting  the  employment  of  poor 
peo^e  were  considered  to  be  of  first  priority 
since  a  man's  abutty  to  bargain  for  decent 
housing,  pay  his  debts,  and  exercise  his  polit- 
ical rights  depends.  In  large  part,  upon 
whether  he  has  a  Job.  Cases  involving  educa- 
tion, clvU  rights,  housing,  welfare  and  con- 
sumer problems  were  also  held  to  be  of  great 
Importance.  Bankruptcy  and  domestic  rela- 
tions were  considered  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and,  we  were  told,  should  be  limited 
in  number.  We  do  not  want  CRLA  to  become 
a  divorce  mill."  several  members  of  the  Board 
stated  orally."** 

Although  accorded  a  low  priority,  domestic 
relations  cases  have  not  been  ignored  by 
CRLA.  In  emergencies,  the  system  of  priori- 
ties Is  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  such  a  case 
will  be  bandied.  In  addition,  in  certain  areas 
a  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  whereby  the  Welfare  Department  will 
screen  the  cases  and  refer  those  of  greatest 
need.  The  number  of  such  cases  is  not  Insig- 
nificant. For  example,  in  1970.  the  Salinas 
office  handled  171  divorce  and  armulment 
cases. 

In  addition  to  establishing  priorities,  rec- 
ommended maximum  caseload  standards 
have  been  developed.  Mr.  Douglas  also  testi- 
fied on  this  point,  with  reference  to  NLADA 
guidelines : 

The  recommended  maximum  is  that  no 
lawyer  should  handle  more  than  five  hundred 
cases  or  matters  each  year.  And  the  reason 
for  that  is  simply  that  beyond  that,  a  lawyer 
ceases  to  be  effective  In  those  cases  which 
he  undertakes.  He  simply  can't  do  an  effec- 
tive Job  for  the  clients  he  represents,  in  our 
view,  if  he  undertakes  to  do  more  than  that." 

These  caseload  standards  were  adopted  by 
the  house  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1970.*'  In  recent  years.  CRLA 
has  kept  within  this  600-case  limit,  handling 
between  400-fiOO  cases  per  year,  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  legal  service  agencies 
In  similar  geographical  locations. 

KXPaXSKMTATIOH     OF     TBOSK     ACC17SZD 
OV 
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At   the   time   of   the   enactment   of   the 
EooQomlo  Opportunity  Act  in    1904.  then 


was  no  statutory  restriction  prohibiting 
criminal  representation  by  OEO-funded  legal 
services  agencies.  Criminal  representation  of 
indigents  is  certainly  within  the  general 
scope  of  furnishing  legal  servicee  to  the 
poor.  However,  upon  reflection,  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  demand  for  criminal  repre- 
sentation In  the  wake  of  Gideon  v.  Wain- 
wright,  373  U.S.  335  (1963) ,  it  became  obvious 
that  if  an  OEO-funded  legal  service  pro- 
gram undertook  to  provide  legal  service  In 
criminal  cases  as  required  by  Gideon,  demand 
for  criminal  representation  would  quickly 
deplete  the  agency's  limited  budget.  The 
problem  was  one  of  [Mlorlties,  and  this  was 
recognized  by  Congress  by  the  enactment  of 
the  Oreen  Amendment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  Act  of  1904,  which  became  effective 
tn  January,  1908. 

This  amendment  provided: 

"*  *  *  No  funds  or  personnel  made  avail- 
able for  such  program  (whether  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  other  section 
In  this  part)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  defense 
of  any  person  indicted  (or  proceeded  against 
by  information)  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where,  after  consultation  with  the  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction,  the  Director  has  determined 
that  adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  be 
available  for  an  Indigent  defendant  unless 
such  services  are  made  available.*  *  * 
Sconomic  Opportunity  ilct  of  1964,  43  U.S.C. 
3B09.  Sec.  333(a)(3). 

By  reason  of  the  Green  Amendment.  OEO 
adopted  new  guidelines  which  were  set  forth 
In  Community  Action  Memo  No.  79.  dated 
January  16.  1968.  These  guidelines  Inter- 
preted the  Green  Amendment  as  follows: 

".  .  .  legal  services  programs  may  not 
henceforth  undertake  defense  of  any  new 
criminal  case  at  any  stage  following  Indict- 
ment or  Information,  unless  |a  waiver  Is  ob- 
tained after  consultation  with  the  court  of 
criminal  Jurisdiction  and  the  Indigent  de- 
fendant would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  se- 
cure adequate  legal  assistance.)  .  .  .  This 
limitation  does  not  apply  to : 

( 1 )  Representation  of  arrested  persons  be- 
fore Indictment  or  information. 

(3)  Parole  revocation:  however,  it  does  ap- 
ply to  probation  revocation. 

(3)  Juvenile  court  maitters. 

(4)  ClvU  contempt. 

(5)  Alleged  mistreatment  of  prisoners 
after  sentence  and  incarceration. 

(6)  Crlmmal  cases  which  were  undertaken 
before  receipt  of  this  memo." 

The  statutory  proscription  appears  to 
limit  criminal  representation  to  cases  initi- 
ated by  Indictment  or  Information  (except 
In  speclflc  circumstances) .  However,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  foregoing  OEO  guide- 
lines were  treated  by  CRLA's  Director  as 
more  restrictive  than  the  statute.  For  exam- 
ple, testimony  was  elicited  that  no  criminal 
representation  was  permissible  in  misde- 
meanor cases  unless  a  special  waiver  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Director.  Additionally, 
although  there  appeared  to  be  no  statutory 
or  OEO  prohibition  against  CRLA  attorneys 
handling  criminal  cases  on  their  "own 
time,"  this  practice  also  was  forbidden  with- 
out speclflc  permission.*'  On  the  other  band, 
traffic  cases  were  not  considered  as  criminal 
matters  under  Interpretation  of  the  guide- 
lines and  such  cases  could  be  handled  as 
regular  CRLA  cases.** 

In  the  area  of  post-conviction  remedies, 
the  guidelines  are  not  deflnitlve.  One  possible 
gray  area  Is  habeas  corpus  and  similar  post- 
conviction remedies  where,  in  the  view  of 
some,  the  remedy  is  civil,**  whereas  others 
look  upon  the  suit  as  criminal  if  the  under- 
lying confinement  was  the  result  of  a  criminal 
conviction  or  detention." 

The  Uhler  Report  charges  that  it  is  "*  •  • 
obvious  that  CRLA  attorneys  have  ignored 
the  proscription  as  to  representation  of  those 
accused  of  crimes.  The  record  is  replete  with 
such  representations."" 
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In  considering  the  specific  charges,  we  have 
found  no  substantial  deviation  from  the  pro- 
scriptions of  the  statute  and  guidelines. 
Where  criminal  representation  did  occur, 
such  was  within  the  permissible  boimds  of 
the  statute — that  is.  the  cases  were,  with  one 
exception. I*  not  felony  cases,  Instituted  by 
indictment  or  information;  they  were,  at 
most,  misdemeanors,  commenced  by  com- 
plaints or  siunmonses.  In  moat  Instances, 
CRLA  attorneys  had  obtained  waivers  of  the 
guideline  prohibitions  even  in  Instances 
where  not  required  to  do  so  by  OEO  guide- 
lines. No  statutory  violations  were  demon- 
strated. The  Uhler  Report  charges  were  com- 
pletely unwarranted. 

Perhaps  CRLA  should  adopt  more  definitive 
guidelines  to  avoid  future  confusion  within 
CRLA.  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
generally.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  to 
what  extent  or  degree  there  should  be  pro- 
scription of  criminal  representation  because 
that  is  a  matter  of  policy  beyond  our  con- 
cern. Clarification  would,  we  believe,  tend 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  CRLA's 
proper  function  and  help  minimize  un- 
founded charges  of  impropriety  in  thU 
regard. 

RKLATIONSHIP  WTTH  CUXMT  COMlCtTNTrr 

Providing  legal  services  to  the  poor  requires 
that  the  poor  be  made  aware  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  services.  To  this  end,  legal 
service  attorneys,  like  other  members  of  the 
Bar.  have  a  duty  to  advise  clients  regarding 
their  legal  rights  and  duties.  In  addition, 
legal  service  attorneys  may  ethically  inform 
eligible  clients  that  legal  assistance  is  avail- 
able from  a  legal  services  organization  with- 
out charge.  Of  course,  an  attorney  in  privwte 
practice  may  not  compete  with  his  brethren 
at  the  Bar  for  fee-generating  cases  by  urging 
that  potential  clients  visit  him.  Since  legal 
service  organizations  cannot  charge  fees,  and 
ordinarily  do  not  handle  fee-generating  cases, 
the  same  limitations  do  not  i^ply  to  such 
attorneys. 

The  Commission  found  exceptionally  per- 
suasive on  this  point  the  testimony  of  John 
D.  Robb.  Chairman  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Standing  Committee  on  Legal  Aid. 
Mr.  Robb  testified  concerning  the  Canons  of 
Ethics,  especially  Nimibers  37  and  38,  the 
decisions  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Conunlttee  on  Grievances  thereunder  and 
the  more  detailed  codification  of  these 
Canons  contained  In  the  Code  of  Professional 
Responsibility."  On  the  basis  of  his  testimony 
and  the  Commission's  examination  of  the 
applicable  Canons  of  Ethics  and  the  evi- 
dence before  it,  the  Commission  concludes 
that  the  charges  of  solicitation  contained 
In  the  Uhler  Report  are  without  foundation. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  of  traditional  legal 
aid  societies  was  their  failure  to  maintain 
an  on-going  relationship  with  their  clients. 
The  client  would  come  into  the  office,  receive 
advice,  and  then  leave.  The  OEO-funded 
legal  services  program,  however,  views  the 
relationship  as  an  on-going  one.  One  result 
of  this  type  of  attorney-client  relationship 
Is  that  the  attorneys  become  aware  of  cer- 
tain endemic  and  repetitive  problems  faced 
by  a  large  number  of  their  clients. 

CRLA  has  Implemented  this  policy  of  on- 
going representation  effectively  by  conduct- 
ing legal  education  programs  for  the  poor, 
often  In  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  by 
working  with  groups  on  certain  legal  prob- 
lems, by  maintaining  good  working  relation- 
ships with  other  agencies  that  serve  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  The  Commission  finds 
that  such  activities  are  proper  and  necessary 
to  CRLA's  continued  effectiveness. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  certain 
problems  of  cultural  difference  between  at- 
torneys and  their  poor  clients  required  spe- 
cial attention.  To  bridge  this  gap.  attorneys 
are  assisted  by  "  'community  workers' — non- 
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professional  persons,  known  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  serve  as  a  'bridge  between  real- 
dents  and  service  agencies.'  Patterned  after 
the  street  workers  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
the  community  worker  was  to  know,  and  to 
be  known  in.  the  community  by  his  presence 
in  homes,  on  the  street,  In  pool  rooms, 
taverns,  churches,  and  Jail."  ** 

CRLA's  refunding  request  for  1970  indi- 
cates that  it  has  employed  33  cc«nmunlty 
workers  trained  to  assist  attorneys  in  inter- 
viewing clients.  Investigating  facts,  and 
handling  simple  kinds  of  welfare,  wage,  and 
other  claims.** 

These  community  workers  are  generally 
drawn  from  the  communities  served  by 
CRLA.  Because  of  their  background  they  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  act  as  a  liaison 
between  the  professional  staff  of  CRLA,  and 
the  clients  whom  they  serve.  In  addition  to 
their  on-the-job  training,  fonnal  training 
conferences  of  the  community  workers  are 
held  two  or  three  times  a  year." 

CRLA's  perfectly  legitimate  efforts  to  make 
its  client  community  aware  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices available  through  CRLA  have  In  a  num- 
ber of  specific  instances  provided  unjustified 
complaints  of  unethical  conduct. 

For  example,  in  the  c*ae  of  250  Farmwork- 
er i  V.  Schultz,  CRLA  brought  a  suit  challeng- 
ing the  statewide  practices  of  the  CaUfomla 
Farm  Labor  Service.  Although  some  portions 
of  this  litigation  are  pending,  a  number  of 
reforms  have  been  agreed  to  between  the 
State  and  the  plaintiffs.  Including  posting  of 
Job  notices  on  bulletin  boards  and  guarantees 
from  growers  of  Job  availability  when  plac- 
ing orders  for  workers  through  the  Farm 
Labor  Service.  Of  course,  CRLA,  with  its  con- 
tacts throughout  the  State,  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  be  presented  with  those  com- 
plaints by  farm  workers. 

The  California  Evaluation  "  charged  that 
CRLA  not  only  had  solicited  plaintiffs  for 
this  case,  but  biMl  actually  brought  this  law- 
suit without  the  consent  of  the  named  plaln- 
Uffs.  An  Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  California,  William  Bradford, 
who  handled  this  case  for  the  SUte,  testified 
regarding  the  solicitation  charges  in  connec- 
tion with  this  suit.  In  the  course  of  his 
representation  of  the  State  of  California  In 
defense  of  the  suit,  be  had  occasion  to  make 
independent  investigations  as  to  whether 
the  solicitation  charges  and  unauthorized 
representation  were  true  prior  to  the  time 
the  Uhler  Report  was  prepared. 

His  investigation  has  centered  around  the 
affidavits  of  the  very  individuals  referred  to 
in  the  California  Evaluation.  He  had  con- 
cluded and  conveyed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources  and  Development, 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  is  State  OEO, 
his  unqualified  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
solicitation  or  iinauthorized  representation 
of  plaintiffs  whatsoever.  The  Commission 
Independently  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bradford  assessed  CRLA's  competence : 

"I  would  say,  first  of  all,  specifically  in  re- 
gard to  tactical  and  strategic  matters,  in  that 
manner  particularly,  these  were  the  beet  liti- 
gation lawyers  I've  ever  run  up  against,  and 
I've  run  up  against  the  beat  of  them. 

"I  thought  they  were  extremely  citable. 

"And  the  State  officials,  who  were  my 
clients,  including  the  State  lawyers  working 
on  this  case,  privately  to  me  congratulated 
the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  lawyers 
on  their  ability  and  effectiveness,  and  we 
were  all  quite  impressed  with  them." 

Perhaps  even  more  imp>ortant  In  the  pres- 
ent context,  Mr.  Bradford  stated  that  the 
CRLA  attorneys  not  only  conducted  them- 
selves "absolutely"  ethically,  but  were  "per- 
fect gentlemen."  " 

LAB(^    RZLATIONS 

CRLA,  as  a  rural^legal  assistance  program, 
is  deeply  Involved  with  the  various  legal 
problems  of  California's  farm  workers.  CRLA 
clients  and  r\iral  advisory  boards  have  af- 
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forded  first  priority  to  those  problems  that 
affect  employment.  Because  the  question  of 
employment  relations  is  so  important  to 
CRLA  clients,  CRLA  frequently  finds  Itself 
Involved  in  activities  that  may  be  loosely 
deecrlbed  as  labor  related.  CRLA  clients  as 
individuals  have  legitimate  interests  which 
CRLA  has  suoceasfully  advanced  in  such 
areas  as  enforcement  at  laws  designed  to 
IMt>tect  health  and  safety.  CRLA  has  vigor- 
OTisly  advocated  stricter  enforcement  of  laws 
Intended  to  protect  the  economic  livelihood 
Of  CaUfomla  workers  from  erosion  by  wage 
competition  from  foreign  nationals.  More- 
over, CRLA  has  aggresalvely  sought  to  pro- 
tect farm  employees  from  employer  practices 
proscribed  by  i^>pllcable  state  and  federal 
laws.  Not  only  in  individual  cases,  but  also 
in  impact  cases  sometimes  brought  as  claae 
actions,  CRLA  has  successfully  represented 
farm  workers  in  these  and  related  matters. 

Special  conditions  in  the  CRLA  grant  de- 
fine very  carefully  CRLA's  permissible  role  In 
this  sensitive  area. 

Special  Grant  Condition  #5  provides: 

Criteria  for  eligibility  tor  legal  asalstanoe 
shall  not  include  factor  of  whether  the  in- 
dividual or  Indlvldauls  seeking  assistance 
are  or  are  not  members  of  a  labor  union. 
Persons  satisfying  the  program  eligibility  re- 
quirements, shall  receive  assistance  regard- 
ing their  legal  interests,  including  interests 
relating  to  labor  relations,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  Special  Condition  #6. 

Special  Grant  Condition  #6  provides  in 
pertinent  part : 

The  Grantee  (CRLA)  shall  not  provide  le- 
gal assistance  in  the  following  areas:  .  .  . 

d.  Representation  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing union  in  litigation  regardless  of  whether 
the  union  is  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  In  a 
court  session; 

e.  Represetation  uf  a  labor  union  in  nego- 
tiations with  employers  or  with  other  labor 
unions; 

f.  Providing  legal  assistance  to  a  labor 
union  In  the  incorporation  or  organizations 
atniiated  with  a  union  which  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  serving  union  members; 

g.  Representation  of  union  ofllcials  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  union  business; 

h.  Representation  of  a  union  member  If 
the  union  itself  Is  in  fact  and  in  law  the 
real  party  in  interest  and  the  union  member 
himself  only  a  nominal  plaintiff  without  a 
legal  Interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  . . ."  •• 

Theae  special  CRLA  grant  conditions  arc 
intended  to  Implement  a  policy  that  CLRA, 
as  a  govemmentally  funded  agency,  shall  not 
intervene  in  labor-management  disputes.  The 
course  of  neutrality  Is  difficult  to  steer.  On 
the  one  side,  it  can  be  argued  that  any  rep- 
resentation'^of  an  individual  worker  with 
respect  to  a  matter  arising  out  of  a  contro- 
versy with  his  employer  during  a  labor  dis- 
pute aids  the  union  cause.  On  the  other  side, 
it  can  be  argued  that  a  worker  should  not 
be  deprived  of  eligibility  for  legal  services 
in  his  capacity  as  an  individual  by  reason  of 
affiliation  with  a  labor  union.  This  Com- 
mission, however,  does  not  consider  the 
merits  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  grant 
condition  but  only  whether  or  not  the  terms 
of  that  grant  condition,  have  been  obeyed  by 
CRLA.  \ 

Application  of  this  special  cobdltlon  to 
CRLA's  representation  of  union  affiliated 
workers  requires  the  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  clients  eligible  for  CRLA  serv- 
ices were  directly  and  substantially  bene- 
fited by  the  legal  services  CRLA  rendered.  In 
so  doing  the  Commission  has  borne  in  mind 
the  guideline  reqlurement  that:  "Persons 
satisfying  the  program  eligibility  require- 
ments shall  receive  assistance  regarding  their 
legal  Interests,  including  interests  relating 
to  labor  relations  .  .  .  (with  exceptions  quoted 
above)    (emphasis  added). 

These  special  grant  conditions  make  It 
quite  clear  that  direct  representation  of  a 
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Ubor  union  la  forbidden.  However,  there  an 
■ittwtlona  In  whlob  action  taken  on  behalf 
of  Individual  employees  or  groupa  of  em- 
ployees may,  dependln|[  upon  the  circum- 
stances, either  promote  or  impede  union 
arganiaatlon  effort.  When  relief  sought  by 
CRLA  on  behalf  of  its  clients  Is  similar  to 
relief  sought  by  the  union  on  behalf  of  Its 
menUMTS,  It  can  be  argued  that  CRLA's 
action  promotes  imionization  by  providing 
the  union  with  a  powerful  ally  suportlng  Its 
demands.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued 
that  such  action  Impedes  unionisation  t>y 
providing  the  employees  with  meaningful 
benefits  without  union  organization,  without 
ooUectlve  bargaining  and  without  paying 
union  dues.** 

For  instance,  in  the  MarUn  Produce  case. 
CRLA  represented  employees  discharged  from 
their  employment  allegedly  because  of  union 
msDibership.  CRLA  repreeentatlon  of  these 
employees  in  a  law  suit,  which  resulted  In 
their  rehiring,  directly  and  Immediately 
benefited  the  employees  Individually,  regard- 
lees  of  incidental  effects  upon  labor  organisa- 
tions. Other  cases  where  CRLA  attorneys 
represented  teoants  evicted  from  grower- 
suppUed  housing,  and  where  CRLA  sought  to 
require  state  agencies  to  comply  with  laws 
and  regulations  governing  farm  worker  Job 
placement,  also  provided  direct  benefits  to 
Individual  cUents  of  CRLA.  The  Commission 
has,  th»efore.  determined  that  in  such  situ- 
ations CRLA  baa  operated  within  the  above 
quoted  special  grant  conditions  while  vigor- 
ously repreaentlng  Its  clients  in  this  vital 
area  of  legally  recognized  economic  rights. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  any 
representation  of  farm  workers  in  disputes 
with  growers  has  potential  for  creating  con- 
fusion in  the  public  mind  as  to  whether 
CRLA  Is  counsel  for  individual  workers  or 
for  the  imion  as  a  collective  bargaining 
representative.  Some  confusion  Is  inevitable 
of  course,  but  awareness  of  the  politically 
sensitive  nature  of  this  matter  enjoins  CRLA 
attorneys  to  be  especially  circumspect  In 
this  area. 

While  CRLA  as  a  legal  services  organiza- 
tion has  carefully  followed  the  restrlctioti  In 
Its  grant  prohibiting  union  representation, 
It  has  permitted  Its  attorneys  and  staff  mem- 
bers to  engage  in  union  activities  on  their 
own  time.  This  policy  has  been  recognized 
and  approved  by  OEO.  WhUe  In  meet  cases 
CRLA  attorneys  pursuing  their  own  activities 
In  their  free  time  have  done  so  In  a  manner 
so  as   not   to   engender  undue   public   con- 
fiislon.  in  El  Centro  one  attorney  engaged  In 
union  activity  In  hU  free  time  that  made 
a  very  visible  union  supporter.  He  actively 
and  publicly  used  his  vacation  time  to  sup- 
port the  union  in  demonstrations,  picketing 
■ad  other  activities.  While  the  Commission 
does  not  wish  to  suggest  that  Individual  at- 
torneys  be  overly  restricted  in   their  spare 
time  activities,  it  is  the  Commission's  opin- 
ion that  each  CRLA  attorney  has  a  profes- 
sional responsibility  to  CRLA  and  its  cUents 
to  act  so  as  to  preclude  not  only  the  actuality 
but  also  the  appearance  of  Impropriety  in 
this  area.  That  the  conduct  at  this  one  at- 
torney,  as  an   Individual   citizen,   gave   the 
appearance  of  improper  CRLA  conduct  can- 
not be  denied.  Such  misguided  conduct  no 
matter  how  well  intentloned,  can  only  dam- 
age CRLA's  public  Image  and  thus  handicap 
Its  legitimate  efforts  in  behalf  of  iU  cUents. 
nmBNAL  coimoLS 
Although  substantial  benefit  is  to  be  gained 
by  responsible  outside  evaluation  of  a  legal 
service  agency  funded  by  OEO  such  as  CRLA. 
It   Is  probably  more  essential   that  it   have 
meaningful  Internal  controls.  These  serve  a 
two-fold  purpose:   (1)  to  Insure  that  It  pro- 
vides the  type  of  legal  service  and  program 
It  was  created  to  fumUh  and  does  so  effl- 
ciently;    and    (2)    to   make  certain   that   it 
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observes  and  operates  within  the  conditions 
and  restrictions  of  Its  OEO  grant.  A  resume 
of  the  internal  controls  adopted  and  prac- 
ticed by  CRLA  f  oUows. 

Each  CRIjA  regional  office  Is  supervised  by 
a  Directing  Attorney  who  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  that  office.  Meetings  of  aU 
the  Directing  Attorneys  are  held  every  aU 
weeks. 

In  order  to  keep  close  Ualson  between  the 
nine  regional  offices  and  the  CRLA  central 
office  in  San  Pranciaco.  each  of  the  five 
attorneys  in  the  central  office  is  assigned  as 
liaison  attorney  for  two  of  the  regional  offices. 
As  such  liaison  attorney,  he  la  kept  aware 
of  the  significant  activities  tlxat  are  going  on 
in  the  two  regional  offices  assigned  to  him. 

The  five  attorneys  in  the  central  office  to- 
gether with  H.  jpchael  Bennett,  the  non- 
lawyer  administrator  of  CRLA,  constitute  the 
Peraonel  Committee.  Three  members  of  this 
Personnel  Committee  evaluate  each  regional 
office  every  sU  months,  and  over  a  five-week 
period  visit  every  regional  office  and  inter- 
view every  member  of  the  staff.  Each  attorney 
and  community  worker  Is  evaluated  as  part 
of  tlila  Ai-month  evaluation  process,  and 
their  salaries  are  reviewed  on  the  basis  of 
these  evaluations. 

Commencing  in  1970,  either  Cruz  Reynoso 
Director  of  CRLA,  or  Martin  Ollck,  Director 
of  Litigation  of  the  central  office,  personally 
furnishes  each  attorney  applicant  a  copy  of 
all  CRLA  policy  memoranda  and  discusses 
these  with  the  applicant  before  he  is  em- 
ployed. Bennett  also  gives  each  new  CRLA 
attorney  material  which  deals  with  various 
CRLA  organizational  matters.  Prior  to  1970 
it  was  the  responalbUlty  of  the  Directing 
Attorney  of  the  regional  office  to  acquaint 
each  new  attorney  with  such  memoranda 
Each  new  attorney  Is  further  provided  with 
summaries  of  various  source  materials  cover- 
ing the  areas  of  the  law  with  which  he  will 
be  dealing. 

An  initial  three-day  training  course  is  held 
for  the  new  attorneys.  CRLA  also  holds  train- 
ing conferences  for  Its  attorneys  two  or  three 
times  each  year.  Similar  training  courses  are 
held  two  or  three  times  each  year  for  the 
CRLA  community  workers  in  the  regional 
offices.  Yearly  conferences  are  further  held 
for  the  directing  legal  secretaries  in  each  re- 
gl%ial  office. 

A  very  complete  and  complex  filing  system 
is  maintained  at  the  central  office  with  the 
Director  of  Research,  giving  ready  reference 
through  a  card  index  to  every  pleading  and 
brief  of  any  possible  relevance,  whether  the 
case  was  of  the  service  or  Impact  type  of 
litigation.  Automatically  such  materUls  are 
given  to  the  Director  of  Research.  The  I>trec- 
tor  of  Research  reads  on  a  daUy  basis  all 
advance  sheets  of  United  States  Law  Week 
and  on  a  weekly  basis  all  advance  sheets  of 
CalUomla  decisions.  If  anything  of  Immedi- 
ate import  is  received,  a  memorandum  Im- 
mediately goes  out  to  the  attorneys  in  the 
regional  offices. 

In  1967  a  CRLA  attorney  in  the  Madera 
regional  office  instituted  litigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  closing  of  the  schools  at  Madera 
so  that  the  pupils  could  harvest  crops.  This 
attorney  included  in  the  complaint  an  un- 
founded charge  of  conspiracy.  To  prevent 
errors  of  this  sort,  the  position  of  Director  of 
Litigation  was  established  and  in  any  pro- 
posed litigation  of  moment  "everything" 
must  be  checked  with  him  before  the  suit 
Is  filed.  Attorney  Martin  Olick  has  served  as 
Director  of  Litigation  since  sometime  in 
1968. 

The  financial  management  of  CRLA  Is  In 
the  central  office  under  the  direction  of  the 
Administrator.  H.  Michael  Bennett  has  been 
such  AdminUtrator  since  June  In  196«.  Alan 
D.  Shattuck,  a  partner  of  the  C.P.A.  firm 
which  has  conducted  the  annual  audita  of 
CRLA  for  the  years  1968,  19«9  and  1970.  testi- 
fied that  CRLA's  methods  of  accounting  and 
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fiscal  control  were  excellent  and  are  similar 
to  those  one  would  find  in  any  business  cor- 
poration type  organization. 

An  overall  appraisal  of  CRLA's  internal 
controls  was  expressed  by  Laurence  Horan. 
who  was  the  Western  Regional  Director  of 
CRLA  from  May  1,  1967.  through  February  of 
1900,  in  these  words: 

"I  think  they  monitored  themselves  quite 
carefully.  They  had  a  central  setup,  I  believe 
ten  offices.  That  central  setup  enabled  them 
to  do  several  things:  to  scrutinize  the  kind 
of  case  they  were  taking,  to  dispense  or  dis- 
seminate legal  informaUon  quickly  from  a 
central  sotirce  to  their  satellite  offices,  and 
frankly  to  other  legal  services  programs  who 
found  their  research  capabilities  rather  excel- 
lent. 

"And  so  they  monitored  themselves,  I 
think,  quite  well,  both  programatically  and 
from  an  administrative  standpoint."** 

The  Commission  has  been  meet  favorably 
Impressed  by  the  internal  controls  adopted  by 
CRLA  to  Insure  that  the  highest  of  profes- 
sional service  is  rendered  to  its  clients;  that 
it  Is  institutionally  so  organized  as  to  op- 
erate efficiently  with  proper  financial  control 
maintained;  and  that  the  conditions  and  re- 
strictions of  its  OEO  grant  and  applicable 
federal  statutes  are  observed.  The  Commis- 
sion commends  CRLA  for  its  programs  for 
thorough  training  of  personnel,  its  central 
office  files  of  pleadings  and  briefs  in  all  litiga- 
tion It  has  participated  in  that  are  made 
readily  accessible  by  a  comprehensive  card 
index,  and  its  practice  of  conducting  every 
six  months  an  evaluation  of  each  regional 
office  and  of  the  individual  attorneys  and 
conununlty  workers  on  such  office's  staff. 

Of  course,  the  best  assurance  of  a  quality 
legal  services  program  is  a  staff  of  attorneys 
whose  background,  training  and  dedication 
equip  them  to  perform  legal  services  of  the 
highest  order.  The  evidence  from  all  sources 
made  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that 
CRLA  attorneys  are  legal  craftsmen  of  the 
first  order.  In  addition,  they  are  thorough. 
Intelligent  young  men  dedicated  to  vindi- 
cating the  legal  rights  of  their  clients. 

KXTCaKAI.  CONTKOU 

One  of  the  most  effective  external  controls 
over  CRLA  has  been  the  reports  It  has  been 
required  to  make  to  both  the  OEO  In  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  Western  Regional  Office  of 
OBO  in  San  Francisco.  CRLA  has  submitted 
annually  to  OEO  in  Washington,  as  part  of 
its  application  for  a  refunding  grant  for  the 
ensuing  year,  a  comprehensive  report  cover- 
ing its  past  year's  operations.  If  OBO.  after 
reviewing  a  CRLA  annual  report,  disagrees 
with  some  activities  CRLA  has  engaged  in, 
OEO  will  tell  CRLA  so  and  may  Impose  spe- 
cial conditions  In  the  grant. 

CRLA  has  also  been  required  to  submit 
a  number  of  documents  annually,  quarterly, 
and  more  frequently,  to  the  Office  of  Legal 
Services  of  OBO's  Regional  Office  at  San 
Francisco.  In  practice.  CRLA  deals  dally  with 
this  Regional  Office. 

Another  type  of  external  control  has  been 
exerted  through  requests  made  to  CLRA  from 
either  the  Washington  or  Regional  Officer 
of  OEO  for  information  regarding  complaints 
made  to  OEO  about  some  alleged  activity  of 
CRLA.  Sometimes  the  complaints  were  com- 
municated to  OEO  by  a  Congressman  or  state 
legislator. 

The  Western  Regional  OEO  office  main- 
tains a  staff  of  lawyers  which  reviews  CRLA's 
programs.  Laurence  Horan  personally  visited 
CRLA  offices  and  read  CRLA  reports  and 
evaluations. 

A  further  external  control  has  been  the 
annual  financial  audits  which  have  been 
made  of  CRLA  by  a  firm  of  certified  public 
accountants  commencing  with  the  year  19<J8. 

OEO  has  also  from  time  to  time  sent  out 
teams  of  evaluators  to  investigate  the  CRLA 
operations  and  submit  an  evaluation  report 
to  OEO  in  Washington.  Copies  of  the  evalua- 
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tlons  so  made  in  December,  1967;  liovem- 
b«r,  1908;  November,  1989;  and  August,  1970, 
constitute  sxhlblts  in  the  record  of  the 
Commission's  hearings.  The  evaluators  usu- 
ally consisted  of  teams  of  legal  services  staff 
members,  private  praetltionerB  and  law 
ivofesaora.** 

Jerome  Shestack,  a  prominent  Phlladelidila 
lawyw,  who  was  a  member  of  the  1970 
evaluation  team,  testified  at  the  April  28, 
1971,  hearing  at  San  Frandaco  with  respect 
to  that  evaluation.  The  Commission  was  Im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  with  which 
tills  evaluation  was  made.  Shestack  person- 
ally spent  approximately  a  week  at  CRLA's 
Salinas  oWct  gathering  information,  and 
other  evaluators  ^>ent  from  three  to  four 
days  at  the  other  CRLA  offices.  This  com- 
pletely refutes  the  charge  made  at  Page  13 
of  the  California  E^valuation:  "The  August, 
1970  evaluation  was  conducted  by  14  people 
who  each  ^>ent  seven  days,  one  In  each  of 
seven  of  CRLA's   nine  operational  oSlcea." 

In  1968,  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
(OAO)  of  the  United  States  conducted  an 
investigation  of  CRLA,  directed  primarily 
to  examining  CRLA's  connection  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Commit- 
tee (UFWOC)  and  whether  CRLA  had  com- 
piled with  the  special  conditions  of  its  grant 
relating  to  union  and  p<dltloal  activities.  This 
OAO  investigation  extended  over  a  three 
to  four-month  period  and  was  very  thor- 
oughly done.  The  OAO  report  covering  this 
investigation  Is  dated  May  39,  1968.  and 
found  no  violation  of  CRLA's  grant  restric- 
tions against  union  and  pc^tlcal  activities. 

The  Commission  deems  that  the  Investi- 
gative aspects  of  compiling  the  four  afore- 
mentioned OEO  evaliiatlons  and  the  OAO 
report  have  also  constituted  effective  external 
controls  over  CRLA's  activities.  The  CRLA 
executives  and  staff  well  realize  that  this 
type  of  investigation  may  occur  at  any  time. 
Furthermore,  recommendations  for  changes 
which  had  been  mode  In  the  OEO  evalua- 
tions were  followed  by  CRLA  and  put  into 
practice." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  CRLA  and  the 
Regional  CRLA  Advisory  Committees  also 
exert  external  controls  over  CRLA  operations 

The  Board  of  Directors  (Trustees)  of  CRLA 
sets  the  p<rilciee  for  CRLA  consistent  with  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  of  its  grant  and 
OEO  guidelines.  This  Board  is  composed  of 
thirty-seven  members.  Its  composition  and 
the  manner  in  which  its  members  are  ap- 
pointed, as  testified  to  by  Daniel  Luevano. 
present  Chairman  of  the  Board,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

3  members  selected  by  State  Bar  of  Cali- 
fornia; 

9  members  selected  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  nine  CRLA  regional  offices, 
each  of  such  .Committees  appointing  one 
member; 

S  attorneys  chosen  by  the  nine  local  bar 
associations  in  the  conununltles  in  which 
CRLA's  regional  offices  are  located,  each  of 
such  associations  appointing  one  of  the  nine; 

7  attorneys  appointed  by  the  board  itself; 

4  members  at  large  (apparently  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  Itself)  who  represent 
either  Spanish  speaking  people  or  the  poor; 

2  growers  (apparently  also  appointed  by 
the  Board  Itself) ; 

1  selected  by  the  Mexican  American  Politi- 
cal Association; 

1  member  selected  by  the  American  GI 
Forum,  which  Is  a  Spanish -speaking  organi- 
zation which  deals  with  veterans'  problems; 
and 

1  member  selected  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  meets  every  six 
weeks  and  more  often  when  special  Issues 
arise  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  promptly. 

As  recommended  by  one  of  the  OEO  evalua- 
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tlons,  an  advisory  coounlttee  has  been  created 
by  CRLA  for  each  of  Its  nine  regional  offices. 
On  each  of  these  advisory  committees  there 
is  representation  of  the  local  bar  association, 
but  the  majority  are  poor  people  whom  CRLA 
was  designed  to  provide  with  legal  services. 
These  advisory  committees  are  In  a  position 
to,  and  do,  acquaint  the  local  CRLA  office 
with  the  legal  problems  of  the  poor  and 
whether  the  legal  services  provided  by  CRLA 
are  adequately  dealing  with  such  problems. 

In  June,  1967,  a  working  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  CRLA  and  the  State 
Bar  of  California.  The  origin  of  this  was  a 
resolution  of  the  State  Bar  adopted  by  Its 
Board  of  Governors  on  May  18,  1967,  and 
approved  by  CRLA's  Board  of  Directors 
(Trustees) .  The  agreement  itself  is  a  letter 
dated  June  2,  1967.  by  the  State  Bar  to  James 
D.  Lorenz,  Jr.,  then  Director  of  CRLA,  out- 
lining the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  ap- 
proved at  the  bottom  by  Lorenz  on  June  15. 
1967.  This  agreement  provides  for  the  selec- 
tion by  the  State  Bar  of  two  (later  changed 
to  three) ,  and  by  the  local  bar  associations 
in  the  cbmmunltles  where  CRLA  maintains 
regional  offices  of  nine,  members  of  CRLA's 
Board  of  Directors  and  for  the  local  bar  as- 
sociations naming  representatives  on  the 
CRLA  advisory  committees.  It  also  requires 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  Board  shall 
consist  of  members  In  good  standing  of  the 
State  Bar.  A  further  provision  Is  that  lines 
of  communication  be  established  between 
CRLA  and  the  State  Bar  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations so  that  complaints  or  problems 
of  mutual  Interest  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed in  advance  of  any  public  statements 
regarding  the  same  being  issued. 

This  1967  working  agreement  between  the 
State  Bar  and  CRLA  on  the  whole  has  worked 
well  in  providing  liaison  between  the  two 
organizations  and  between  the  local  bar  as- 
sociations and  the  CRLA  regional  offices. 

TBI    CAUrOKNIA    KVALUATTON     (UHLEK    REPOBTI 

Since  its  Inception  in  1966,  CRLA  has  been 
the  subject  of  frequent  complaints  and  sev- 
eral investigations.  From  its  earliest  days 
persons  and  organizations  in  California  have 
charged  that  CRLA  has  Illegally  represented 
labor  organizations,  has  handled  criminal 
matters  In  violation  of  grant  instructions, 
has  conducted  vexatioiis  and  harassing  liti- 
gation and  has  been  guilty  of  a  variety  of 
other  lapses  In  official  and  professional  con- 
duct. These  charges  have  resulted  In  frequent 
Investigations,  such  as  the  1968  investigation 
by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  which  was 
aimed  particularly  at  the  union  representa- 
tion questions.  Federal  OEO  has  conducted 
regular  evaluations  of  CRLA  performance. 
The  1970  evaluation  by  a  group  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Federal  OEO  was  the  latest  In 
this  series.  Although  the  results  of  these 
investigations  and  evaluations  have  Included 
new  and  tightened  special  conditions  of 
CRLA.  in  each  case  CRLA  was  found  to  be 
free  of  any  serious  wrongdoing  or  any  sub- 
stantial lapse  or  departure  from  Its  an- 
nounced purpose  of  providing  legal  services 
to  the  poor  In  the  sense  mandated  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  most  recent  series  of  complaints  about 
CRLA  and  Its  operations  are  set  forth  in  the 
California  Evaluation  (often  referred  to  as 
the  "Uhler  Report"),  a  283-page  document 
prepared  by  the  California  State  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (State  OEO)  during 
the  fall  of  1970  and  published  during  Janu- 
ary. 1971.  This  Report  consists  of  a  com- 
pilation of  charges  or  complaints  concerning 
CRLA  activities  ever  since  that  agency  came 
Into  existence.  These  complaints  in  brief 
summary  include  serious  allegations  to  the 
effect  that  CRLA  has  fomented  violence  in 
California  penal  institutions,  that  CRLA  has 
engaged  In  unlawful  representation  of  a  labor 
organization,  and  that  CRLA  attorneys  have 
Incited  unrest  In  schools.  Also  Included  are 
charges  that  CRLA  attorneys  have  solicited 
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clients  and  stirred  up  litigation  ^  violation 
or  applicable  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct, that  CRLA  has  violated  grant  instruc- 
tions by  handling  criminal  cases,  and  that 
CRLA,  as  an  agency,  is  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  Submitted  along  with  the 
Report  are  some  3,000  pages  of  exhibits  pur- 
porting to  document  the  factual  allegations 
contained  In  the  California  Evaluation.  Set- 
ting forth  some  136  (more  or  less)  complaints 
or  "incidents",  the  Oalifomla  Evaluation  con- 
cludes with  the  recommendation  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  exercise 
hts  right  to  veto  the  continued  funding  of 
CKLA  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  many  of  the 
complaints  set  forth  in  the  California  Evalu- 
ation and  the  fact  that  this  Evaluation,  in 
light  of  the  Governor's  veto,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  constitution  of  this  Com- 
mission, we  examined  each  of  the  matters 
contained  in  the  California  Evaluation.  The 
Commission  designated  many  of  the  charges 
as  matters  upon  which  It  would  hear  evi- 
dence. Others  were  not  designated  for  hear- 
ing because  questions  of  policy,  not  fact,  were 
involved,  or  t>ecaiise  the  particular  incident 
was  trivial  in  the  overall  picture  being 
studied  by  the  Commission.  The  disposition 
of  each  of  the  various  complaints  and  inci- 
dents identified  In  the  California  Evaluation 
Is  set  forth  In  Appendix  A  to  this  report.  In 
instances  where  evidence  was  received  by 
the  Commission  at  Its  hearings,  that  evi- 
dence is  summarized  in  Appendices  C-L. 

Following  a  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  many  and  various  matters  set  forth  in 
the  California  Evaluation,  the  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  except  to  the  very 
limited  extent  mentioned  elsewhere  herein, 
the  charges  of  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
CRLA  set  forth  in  the  California-Evaluation 
are  unfounded  and  without  merit. 

The  Commission  specifically  finds  that  any 
charges  of  Impropriety  with  respect  to  acti- 
vities within  the  prisons  are  completely  base- 
less. After  exhaustive  hearings,  both  at 
Soledad  and  San  Francisco,  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  showing  actual  misconduct  of  CRLA 
has  been  adduced. 

Similarly,  the  facts  found  do  not  support 
the  allegation  of  any  Improper  CRLA  tie  with 
any  labor  organization.  Undoubtedly,  in  this 
area  errors  of  Judgment  by  Individual  CRLA 
staff  members  have  caused  public  misunder- 
standing and  needless  confusion.  However, 
our  finding  is  that  as  an  organization.  CRLA 
has  not  in  any  way  undertaken  any  pro- 
scribed activity. 

Allegations  of  Improper  CRLA  representa- 
tion of  persons  accused  of  crimes  likewise 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  In  many  cases  It 
appeared  that  these  complaints  against  CRLA 
originated  because  the  complainants  mis- 
understood the  proper  role  of  CRLA  In  crim- 
inal proceedings  in  light  of  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  statute  and  grant  restrictions. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
plaints contained  In  the  Uhler  Report  and 
the  evidence  adduced  thereon  do  not.  either 
taken  separately  or  as  a  whole,  furnish  any 
Justification  whatsoever  for  any  finding  of 
Improper  activities  by  CRLA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Oalifomla  State 
OEO  and  its  Director,  Mr.  Uhler.  were  re- 
peatedly invited  and  urged  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  participate  In  Its  hearings,  to  present 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges  against 
CRLA.  to  cross-examine  CRLA  witnesses  and 
rebut  their  testimony.  The  State  OEO  and  its 
Director  repeatedly  refused  to  participate  or 
to  present  any  evidence  to  support  the 
charges  in  the  Uhler  Report. 

The  Commission  expressly  finds  that  in 
many  instances  the  California  Evaluation 
has  taken  evidence  out  of  context  and  mis- 
represented the  facts  to  support  the  charges 
against  CRLA.  In  so  doing,  the  Uhler  Report 
has  unfairly  and  irresponsibly  subjected 
many  able,  energetic,  idealistic  and  dedi- 
cated CRLA  attorneys  to  totally  unjustified 
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■ttacti  upon  tlMir  pfufn—limil  integrity 
MUl  oompctano*. 

Tmn  the  tastUnonj  of  Um  wltaeai,  tbe 
•KhlbtU  raoelvMl  In  crlilano*  uid  the  Com- 
miMton'a  wrainl nation  of  tbe  documents 
•abmltted  In  support  at  tba  chmrtm  In  the 
CallfomU  >Talu«tlon.  tbe  Commlnlon  finds 
that  tbeee  obargee  were  totaUy  Irreeponelble 
and  without  foundation. 

or  the  oaaq>lalnta  not  set  forth  In  the 
OaUfomia  Kraluatton.  only  one  U  worth  men- 
tlntilng  at  tbla  point.  A  oopy  of  a  oonfldentlal 
memonuulum  from  CRLA  attorney  Robert 
Johnstone  to  IfarUn  (Hick.  CRLA  Dlraetor  of 
Utlcatloo.  wblcb  bad  been  pubUely  released, 
was  admitted  into  erldance  at  B  Centro. 
Beeause  of  Inferences  of  misconduct  which 
were  drawn  from  this  memorandum,  the 
Commissi  on  recel?ed  extensive  evidence  on 
tbe  matter  covered  therein.  A  more  com- 
plete dlsnisslon  of  this  memorandum  and 
tbe  Commission's  findings  relating  thereto 
are  set  forth  In  Appendix  S.  Tbe  Commission 
wishes  to  emphaslas  that  tbe  evidence  ad- 
duced  completely  exonerates  CRLA  as  an 
organisation  of  any  wrongdoing. 

XaCOMMXNDATIOira 

Although  tbe  Commission  finds  that  al- 
most all  of  the  various  charges  of  wrong- 
doing or  serious  departure  from  OBO  guide- 
lines leveled  igalnst  CRLA  are  without  any 
factual  basis,  tbe  Conunlsslon  has  encoun- 
tered certain  problem  areas  of  CRLA  activity 
tb*t  have  contributed  to  producing  some 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  controversey 
that  have  surrounded  this  program.  Tbe 
foremost  of  these  problems  la  that  caused  by 
activities  of  CRLA  attorneys  on  their  spare 
or  "own  time."  As  was  testified  by  numerous 
witnesses.  CRLA  attorneys  are  permitted  to 
engage  In  activities  on  their  own  time  which 
either  by  virtue  of  statutory  prohibitions  or 
special  restrictions  In  the  CRLA  grant  are  not 
a  permlsBlble  use  ot  ORLA  resources.  The  evi- 
dence has  disclosed  such  free  time  activities 
were  permissible  under  OBO  guidelines  and 
that  such  freedom  Is  a  common  policy  In 
legal  services  programs. 

Tbe  Commission's  bearings,  however, 
demonstrated  that  this  policy  can  be  abused 
by  Individual  attorneys  and  that  such  abuse 
has  resulted  in  '**'"«(t<"g  misunderstanding 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  public  concerning  CRLA 
and  Its  actlvltlee.  Uost  of  the  problems  con- 
cerning spare  time  activities  of  CRLA  st- 
tomeys  were  concerned  with  actlvltlee  on 
behalf  of  labor  organisations.  Tbe  activities 
of  one  partlciilar  attorney  In  El  Centro  dur- 
ing the  melon  strike  went  beyond  the  "low 
profile"  urged  by  Mr.  Reynoeo.  Prom  the 
testimony.  It  Is  evident  that  tbla  lawyer's 
activities  at  a  time  of  high  local  feeling  con- 
tributed to  tbe  misunderstandings  and  ten- 
sion that  surround  tbe  operations  of  ORLA  in 
that  community.  Tbe  Commission  suggests 
that  CRLA's  existing  polldee  and  procedures 
to  handle  this  "free  time"  problem  may  be 
inadequate. 

In  recommending  remedial  action  by  CRLA 
to  ameUorate  the  problems  caused  by  this 
policy,  tbe  Commission  Is  most  conscious  of 
the  undesirablllty  of  unduly  restricting  the 
actlvlUes  of  any  individual  attorney.  We  are 
not  unaware  of  the  various  First  Amendment 
arguments  urged  by  CRLA  in  favor  of  the 
unfettered  right  of  any  CRLA  attorney  to  do 
whatever  be  would  wish  to  do  in  his  "free 
time."  Ho>wever  the  Commission  Is  of  tbe 
view  that  an  attorney  has.  by  virtue  ct  his 
office,  certain  additional  respooslbllltles  not 
shared  by  persons  Involved  in  other  activities. 
It  Is  difficult  to  say  when  an  attorney's  work- 
ing hours  begin  or  end  during  the  day.  Unlike 
most  people,  attorneys  by  their  very  work  are 
identified  with  tbe  causes  of  their  clients. 
From  an  outside  standpoint.  It  la  often  dlffl- 
cult.  if  not  Impossible,  to  know  wben  an 
attorney  Is  working  for  CRLA  and  when  be 
Is  working  on  a  non-CRLA  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  the  Commission  does  not  urge 
that  traditional  "oonfilct  of  Interest"  rules  be 
applied  to  activity  prohibited  by  CRLA  grant 
condlUons.  It  does  suggest  that  attorneys 
and  stair  be  adviaed  that  highly  vlstble  parti- 
aan  actlvltias  espedally  on  behalf  of  a  labor 
organisation  may  reflect  on  the  programs  as 
a  whole  and  Impede  CRLA's  legitimate  afforU 
on  behalf  of  their  clients. 

Tbe  Commission  has  enoountered  occa- 
sional Instsnces  of  lapses  in  administrative 
supervision  and  oontrol  of  sometimes  young 
and  Inexperienced  attorneys  and  community 
workers.  For  sxample,  there  have  been  iso- 
lated instances  of  a  lack  d  Judgment  of  tbe 
local  CRLA  cOoee  tn  instituting  suiU  and 
In  appearing  "of  eounssl"  in  lawsuits  InlU- 
ated  by  other  attorneys  where  tbe  CRLA 
has  not  been  familiar  with  the  facts  alleged. 
Tbe  Commission  wlshsa  to  smpbastae  that 
these  particular  lapaea  in  administrative  oon- 
trol and  organisation  are  not  of  any  great 
magnitude  and  have  In  the  past  resulted  in 
new  controls  being  Instituted.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  continual  vigUaooe  to 
provide  direction  and  continuity  to  tbe  at- 
torneys and  staff  In  Its  various  regional 
ofllces  by  vigorous  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams at  internal  control  outlined  by  It  to 
the  Commission. 

CONCLUSION 

Based  upon  the  record  before  it.  consisting 
of  the  voluminous  testimony  of  IW  wltnssses 
at  30  days  of  public  bearings  and  the  bun- 
dreda  of  exhllilta  admitted  Into  evidence,  and 
In  Ught  of  the  applicable  legal  prindplee  and 
administrative  policies  set  forth  m  tbe  OBO 
guidelines,  regulations,  grant  restrictions, 
and  the  Boonomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064. 
tbe  Commission  finds  and  concludee  that  the 
operations  of  CRLA  as  conducted  presently 
and  within  tbe  recent  past  are  within  appli- 
cable OBO  standards  and  ap'>Ilcable  stand- 
ards of  profssalonal  responsibility.  Tbe  Com- 
mission finds  that  CRLA  has  l>een  discharg- 
ing its  duty  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  under  the  mandate  and  polldee  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1864  in  a  highly 
competent,  efllclent,  and  exemplary  manner. 
We.  therefore,  recommend  that  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance,  Inc.  by  continued  and 
refunded. 

Reepectfully  submitted  this  3Sth  day  of 
June,  1971. 

FOOTNOTXB 

I  Ubler  Report,  p.  378.  , 

'  "SubmUtUtH  of  plans  to  governors. 

"In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter, no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan, 
or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with,  or 
provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public  agency 
or  any  private  Institution  or  organization  for 
tbe  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  program, 
project,  or  other  activity  within  a  State  un- 
lees  a  plan  setting  forth  such  proposed  con- 
tract, agreement,  grant,  loan,  or  other  assist- 
ance has  been  submitted  to  tbe  Oovemor 
of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not  been  dls- 
spproved  by  the  Oovemor  within  thirty  days 
of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  disapproved,  has 
been  reconsidered  by  tbe  Director  and  found 
by  him  to  be  fully  consistent  with  tbe  pro- 
visions and  In  furtherance  of  tbe  purpose 
of  this  subchapter.  •  •  •*>  Kconomie  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1996.  43  VB.C.  I  38S4. 

» CF  561-666.  Exhibit  A-70 

assoLunON 

Whereas,  The  Section  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Reeponsibilltiss  of  the  American  Bar 
^saodaUon  recognlsee  that  the  California 
Rxual  Legal  Assistance  Program  ia  held  in 
high  regard  by  the  agenioea  of  the  organised 
bar  which  are  most  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  legal  services  to  the  poor:   and 

Whereas,  The  failure  of  tbe  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  refund  tbe  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  Program  for  a  full 
period  Is  of  serious  concern  to  this  Section 
and    will    In    our    opinion    undermine    the 
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morale  and  ^ectiveneas  of  legal  seiviuee  pro- 
grams ror  the  poor  throughout  the  nation, 

Now,  be  it  resolve*.  That  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed In  this  Reeolution  be  transmitted 
to  tbe  mMnbers  of  this  Section  and  the  aid 
of  Section  members  be  enlisted  in  iiiaseiilin 
the  integrity  and  Independence  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs:  and  be  it 

rvrther  resolved.  That  tbe  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  American  Bsr  Association  rec- 
ommend to  the  Director  at  the  Ofllce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (1)  that  the  Director 
promptly  appoint  a  high-level  impartial 
rommlsskwi  to  review  chargea  made  against 
the  CaUfomU  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; (3)  that  such  commission  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  appropriate  American  Bar 
AasoclaUon  and  local  bar  organizations,  of 
the  law  schools  and  of  the  client  community: 
(S)  that  the  commission's  hearings  be  open 
to  the  public:  (4)  that  the  commission  pro- 
vide procedures  for  qMdfieation  of  charges 
and  fair  and  full  examination  and  investiga- 
tion of  any  such  ehargee:  and  (6)  that  the 
Oflloe  ot  Boonomic  Opportunity  reeerve  sur- 
fident  funds  for  full  refunding  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance  Program,  pend- 
ing the  finding  of  the  commission. 

•  Transcript  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment.  Uanpower  and  Poverty.  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Public  Welfare, 
United  States  Senate,  March  34.  1971. 

•At  the  threshold  it  must  be  noted  that 
Director  Carluccl  at  no  time  asked  this 
Commission  to  Investigate,  evaluate  or  com- 
pare altemaUve  methods  for  delivering  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  such  as  "Judicare"  plans. 
Therefore,  tbe  CommlMlon  has  taken  no  evi- 
dence and  made  no  findings  regarding  the 
relative  merits  or  demerits  of  alternative 
methods  of  delivery.  At  an  early  procedural 
session,  the  Commission  made  it  dear,  and 
State  OBO  representatives  agreed,  that  this 
entire  subject  matter  was  outside  the  ambit 
of  tbe  Commission's  responsibility. 

'Reporter's  Transcript,  March  31,  1971. 
p.  76. 

^Reporter's  Transcript.  March  31.  1971.  pp. 
79.80. 

•  Reporter's  Transcript,  Aoril  13.  1971,  p.  8. 
'Reporter's  Transcript,  April  13.  1971,  pp. 

11.  13. 

>•  Reporter's  Transcript.  AprU  13. 1971.  p.  18. 

"  iieporter'f  TVaiueript,  March  31.  1971. 
p.  73. 

u  Jteporter's  Transcript.  AprU  13.  1971.  pp. 
73.74. 

"Reporter's  Transcript,  AprU  13.  1971,  p. 
73,  74. 

'^Reporter's  Transcript,  March  31.  1971. 
p.  66:  April  13.  1971,  p.  16. 

^Reporter's  Transcript.  March  31,  1971. 
pp.  38.  39. 

"Reporter's  Transcript,  AprU  13.  1971. 
p.  101. 

"Reporter's  Transcript.  March  31,  1971. 
p  69.  70.  78.  93. 

"Reporter's  Transcript.  March  31,  1971. 
p.  93:  AprU  13.  1971.  pp.  15.  18.  33. 

"  Tbe  Commission  gratef lUly  acknowledges 
the  expertise  devoted  to  the  formulation  of 
the  Rules  of  Procedure  by  Commissioner 
Thomas  H.  Tongue,  who,  by  reason  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control,  wss  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  bis  services  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

"We  here  note  that  the  Federal  OEO  bad 
underwritten  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
tbe  Commission,  the  necessary  traveUng  and 
maintenance  expenses  Incurred  by  witnesses 
in  attending  tbe  hetolngs.  counsel  fees  in- 
curred by  attorneys  who  might  appear  on 
behalf  of  such  witnesses  who  were  not  other- 
wise represented.  The  Commission  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  directly  with  Fed- 
eral OBO  m  Washington.  See  Rule  10  of  Rules 
of  Procedure. 

o  See  Sample  form  In  Appendix  A. 
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■The  Commission  received  76  3(b)  re- 
quests from  persons  who  desired  to  testify. 
Of  these,  73  were  accepted  and  only  3  were 
rejected  as  insufficient. 

"See  Sample  "Requeist  to  Testify"  in 
Appendix  A. 

« These  procedures  for  presentation  and 
examination  of  witnesses  were  known  to  the 
lawyers  who  participated  In  the  proceed- 
ings. In  spite  of  this  weU  known  rule  and 
the  reasons  for  Its  existence,  persistent  efforts 
were  made  to  discredit  tbe  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  was  adopted  only  because  of 
State  CEO's  refusal  to  participate. 

»  Statement  of  the  President  on  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  August  II.  1969. 
(Exhibit  A-35). 

■  Exhibit  B-1.  p.  33. 

«  Id.  p.  33. 

»  S.F.  63. 

"R.  Smith.  Justice  and  the  Poor   (1919). 

»  ST.  734-736. 

"  Exhibit  C-30.  p.  S(a) ;  SJ*.  461. 

"Exhibit  C-17,  p.  16. 

"  Exhibit  C-19B,  p.  3. 

•♦Exhibit  C-19A,  pp.  4-6. 

"  S.F.  1398. 

-ST.  1006-1006. 

"SJ.  83. 

•  Exhibit  C-44. 

»  SP  237. 

•SP  338. 

"  SP  718. 

"SP719. 

"Exhibit  A-74,  pp.  13-14.  Because  the 
nxunber  of  variables,  priorities,  and  choices 
as  to  limitation  of  caseload  may  vary  from 
program  to  program  and  perhaps  from  office 
to  office  within  each  particular  program,  no 
attempt  Is  made  to  delineate  all  of  the 
potential  criteria.  One  possible  approach, 
which  deserves  serious  consideration,  would 
limit  or  focus  the  work  of  tbe  organization 
on: 

a.  The  handling  of  cases  that  deal  with  a 
problem  or  grievances  shared  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  served  by  the  organization  or 
about  which  such  persons  feel  strongly; 

b.  The  handling  of  cases  that  offer  the  pos- 
slbUlty  for  enhancing  the  abUlty  of  the  per- 
sons served  by  the  organization  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  solving  of  neighborhood  or 
community  problems; 

c.  The  handling  of  cases  that  offer  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increasing  conununlty  understand- 
ing of  a  problem  or  Issue  and  of  advancing 
the  knowledge  of  the  persons  served  by  the 
organization  with  respect  to  their  legal 
rights  and  responsibUltles; 

d.  The  handling  of  cases  that  foster  or 
assist  the  development  of  leadership  among 
the  persons  served  by  the  organization; 

e.  The  handling  of  cases  that  offer  the 
possibility  of  enhancing  the  Income  potential 
and  economic  growth  of  the  persons  seeking 
assistance  or  of  the  area  in  which  persons 
served  by  the  organization  reside; 

f.  Tbe  handling  of  cases  that  offer  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  a  practice  or  rule 
that  affects  a  large  number  of  the  persons 
generally  served  by  the  organization. 

"*  See  discussion  notes  to  March  29,  1969, 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting.  Exhibit  C-17,  pp. 
42-47. 

"  Exhibit  C-32. 

♦•SP  718. 

♦•  SP  719. 

•'  SP  478-480. 

♦■SP  481. 

••SP  1090-1096. 

••  SP  739-740. 

*>  California  Evaluation,  p.  165. 

*■  See  Appendix  F.  Disposition  of  Charges 
at   MarysvlUe,   discussion   of   Goodtoyn  case. 

"See  Disciplinary  Rule  3-103  D(6). 

"Cahn.  The  War  on  Poverty:  A  CivUlan 
Perspective.  73  Yale  Law  Journal  1317,  1319- 
1320. 

"  Exhibit  C-17. 

••  SP  859-860. 

"Pp.  131-133,  185-186. 

»SF  1071. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

»  Exhibit  C-30. 

•"This  Is  dramatically  lUustrated  by  the 
fact  that  CRLA  was  picketed  and  boycotted 
by  Cesar  Chavez'  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee.  As  a  result,  farm 
worker  clients  ceased  coming  to  seek  CRLA 
services,  refusing  to  cross  the  picket  line.  In 
May  1970,  the  dispute  was  resolved  by  an 
agreement  defining  the  mutually  exclusive 
areas  of  (1)  legal  activities  on  behalf  of 
clients  and  classes  of  clients  to  be  pursued 
by  CRLA,  and  (2)  union  activities  on  behalf 
of  workers  to  be  left  to  UFWOC.  The  agree- 
ment further  pointed  out  tbe  need  for  better 
commuzxicatlon  regarding  CRLA  cases  on  be- 
half of  clients  with  legal  problems  arising 
out  of  labor  relations.  We  have  carefully 
considered  the  Iilay  1970  "truce"  agreement 
embodied  in  the  memorandum  sent  to  Cesar 
Chavez  by  Cruz  Reynoso  on  May  19.  1970 
(C.RX.A.  Exhibit  C-43) ,  which  memorandum 
was  brought  to  the  Commission's  attention 
by  CRLA,  and  we  find  that  nothing  In  the 
agreement  violated  CRLA's  grant  restrictions. 
We  find  the  agreement  was  a  good  faith  at- 
tempt by  Mr.  Reynoso  to  chart  a  course  of 
future  CRLA  conduct  in  this  area  which 
would  make  possible  adherence  to  CRLA's 
mandate  to  represent  cUents  with  labor  re- 
lations problems:  yet  not  either  represent  or 
Impede  the  union.  Implementation  of  this 
agreement  should  receive  continuing  and 
active  scrutiny  from  the  CRLA  Board  of 
Trustees. 

"  SJ".  991-992. 

"  The  composition  of  the  1970  OEO  evalua- 
tion team  is  particularly  Impressive.  The 
members  were:  Allan  Ashman,  National  Leg^l 
Aid  and  Defender  Association;  Robert  Ben- 
nett, Professor  of  Law,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  Judge  Christian  Wins- 
low,  California  District  Court  of  Appeals; 
Honorable  Tom  Clark,  retired  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Justice:  Richard  Ibanez, 
Presldent-Elect,  Lawyers  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee^— Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund;  Carl  Johnson,  Director  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices, California  OEO:  Jay  Lutz.  Director  of 
Legal  Services,  California  Bar  Association; 
Henry  Quevedo,  Executive  Director,  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunity  for  tbe  Spanish 
Speaking:  Oeorge  Ranney,  Deputy  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  State  of  Illinois; 
Jerome  Shestack,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  on  Individual 
RlghU;  Michael  R.  Smith.  Staff  Attorney. 
United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission;  Gil- 
bert Dorame,  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow 
assigned  to  Oakland,  California  Program;  and 
John  R.  Velasquez.  California  Private 
Attorney. 

■•Illustrations  of  OEO  evaluation  recom- 
mendations which  subsequently  were 
adopted  by  CRLA  are : 

(a)  Active  local  advisory  committees  be 
established  for  each  of  Its  regional  offices. 

(b)  A  second  floor  office  location  be 
changed  to  one  having  a  ground  floor. 

(c)  Evening  hours  be  established  at  one 
office  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  CRLA 
clients  in  that  conununlty. 

(d)  More  Mexican-American  attorneys  be 
employed.  In  addition,  in  an  instance  where 
the  evaluation  had  questioned  the  com- 
petency of  two  CRLA  attorneys,  their  em- 
ployment was  terminated  by  CRLA. 


THE  NEED  TO  REACT  TO 
DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA1TVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  that  drug  abuse  constitutes  a 
major  threat  to  the  well-being  of  all 
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Americans,  both  those  who  are  themselves 
on  drugs  and  those  who  are  not.  As  the 
President  himself  has  said,  many  of  those 
currently  "hooked"  on  the  hard  stuff  are 
returning  Vietnam  veterans,  and  our  so- 
ciety has  a  moral  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  defended  it  to  rehabilitate 
them  for  civilian  life.  For  that  reason, 
I  support  President  Nixon's  proposed  of- 
fensive to  combat  the  worsening  plague 
of  drug  abuse  in  America.  Not  only  are 
veterans  affected  by  this  dangerous  and 
ultimately  deadly  practice,  but  our  inner 
cities  are  being  turned  into  Jungles  and 
battlefields  because  of  it.  Anyone  who  has 
followed  the  accounts  of  the  recent  dope- 
ring  "executions"  in  Detroit  must  look 
with  fear  and  apprehension  upon  a  fu- 
ture which  would  return  us  to  the  gang- 
land days  of  the  1920's,  when  contraband 
liquor  created  an  atmosphere  in  our 
cities  similar  to  that  of  today.  Neither 
are  cities  the  only  places  where  drug 
abuse  has  become  an  increasingly  com- 
mon way  of  social  life.  Our  suburban  high 
schools  have  become  ministries  of  fear, 
many  of  them  harboring  rings  of  "push- 
ers" and  "users"  which  intimidate  the 
rest  of  the  students  and  create  a  setting 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  learn  as  well 
as  to  teach. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  6732.  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  national  OfBce  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  would  serve  to  do  indis- 
pensable research  on  drugs  and  drug 
abuse.  It  would  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams in  this  area  and  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  innovative  ideas. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  many  of 
these  points  have  been  recognized  in  a 
recent  editorial  from  the  Greenville.  B.C., 
News. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Oreen vine  (S.  C.)  News, 

June  26. 1971] 
National  Attack  On  Dxug  Asuss 

President  Nixon's  proposed  offensive  to 
combat  America's  growing  rate  of  drug  abuse 
offers  a  logical  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  a  complicated  problem.  His  program 
should  be  given  swift  approval  by  Congress 
as  the  first  step  in  a  unified  national  attack. 

The  President  has  asked  for  an  additional 
H55  million,  which  would  bring  total  fed- 
eral outlays  for  anti-drug  efforts  to  $371  mil- 
lion in  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  funds  would 
be  used  for  a  strong  fourpolnt  program,  di- 
vided between  prevention  and  cure. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  for  a 
campaign  of  rehabilitation,  research  and  edu- 
cation, enfcwcement  and  international  con- 
trol of  drug  traffic.  The  President  earmarked 
most  of  the  increase — •lOe  miUlon— for  re- 
hablUtatlon  of  military  and  civilian  addicts. 

One  of  the  most  Important  proposals  calls 
for  a  special  rehabilitation  program  for  ad- 
dicted servicemen  being  returned  from  tbe 
war  zone.  Tbe  most  conservative  estimate, 
suppUed  by  the  Pentagon,  is  that  10  per  cent 
of  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  take 
heroin  and  that  half  of  these  are  heavy  ad- 
dicts. Based  on  tbe  number  of  U.  8.  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia,  this  would  mean  there  are 
more  than  13,000  heavily  addicted  service- 
men there  now.  Other  estimates  have  placed 
the  percentage  of  addicts  In  Vietnam  at  16 
per  cent  or  higher. 

The  country  has  a  deep  moral  obUgatlon 
to  help  these  young  men  return  to  a  produc- 
tive life  when  the  mlUtary  is  through  with 
them.  Much  of  Mr.  Nixon's  anti-drug  pro- 
gram is  Bimec  in  that  direction.  Congress 
should  grant  the  President's  request  to  give 
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the  PenUgon  authority  to  keep  unlfonned 
penonnel  who  are  addicts  in  aerrlce  beyond 
normal  discharge  dates  to  undergo  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Another  key  point  in  the  President's  plan 
Is  American  aid  in  training  enforcement  of- 
ficers at  other  countries  which  are  the  source 
of  most  Illegal  drugs  used  In  the  United 
States.  The  estimated  •!  million  to  finance 
this  project  would  be  a  sound  Investment 
for  Uncle  Sam.  and  would  reap  more  con- 
crete results  than  many  of  our  other  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Along  with  rehabUttaUon  of  addicted  vet- 
erans and  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  across  our  bcrders.  President  Nlzon 
wants  an  offensive  against  drugs  that  would 
reach  about  a  third  of  the  naUon'a  esti- 
mated 280.000  to  315.000  heroin  addicts.  The 
administration's  goal  Is  to  Insure  that  no 
addict  has  to  commit  crime  because  treat- 
ment wasn't  available. 

This  would  be  accomplished  through  ci- 
vilian treatment  programs,  most  of  which 
would  be  locally  planned  and  run.  They 
would  differ  from  dty  to  city  and  be  baaed 
on  local  community  needs. 

Oommunltles.  like  Greenville,  and  states, 
like  South  Carolina,  that  have  taken  the 
Initiative  in  organizing  coordinated  an tl -drug 
programs  and  making  in-depth  evaluations 
of  local  problems  will  be  in  a  poslUon  to  move 
ahead  with  the  proposed  federal  assistance. 
The  hope  of  such  assistance  should  hasten 
formation  of  a  Oreenvllle  County  drug  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Nlzon  has  named  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  authoiltles  on  drugs.  Dr.  Jerome  H. 
Jaffe,  who  pioneered  In  the  field  of  heroin 
addiction  and  now  heads  Illinois'  drug  abuse 
program  to  coordinate  the  entire  massive 
federal  effort.  The  President  has  created  a 
speclid  office  within  the  White  House  struc- 
ture for  the  program  and  asked  Congress  to 
formaUy  establish  the  Spe<dal  Action  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  broaden  Its 
power. 

Congress  and  the  country  generally  should 
provide  the  President  all  the  help  possible  In 
undertaking  a  positive  program  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  sure  cures.  Drug  use 
and  addiction  are  problems  that  go  deeply 
Into  the  confusion  of  values  and  goals  af- 
flicting our  society. 

We  are  not  likely  to  witness  any  qtilck 
return  on  our  d<Mars  Invested  In  treatment, 
but  a  start  must  be  made.  The  President 
has  proposed  a  logical  path  to  take  In  at- 
tempting to  grapple  with  a  problem  that  Is 
dally  Involving  more  Americans. 


WHO  NEEDS  THE  RAILROADS? 


HON.  ALVIN  L  CKONSKl 

or    WIBCOICBIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  are  called  upon  daily 
to  perform  numerous  and  varied  tasks. 
Sometimes  these  requests  are  routine  and 
constituent  problems  can  be  resolved  by 
working  with  an  agency  or  department 
of  the  FMeral  Oovemment.  There  are 
other  problems  and  requests  which 
necessitate  the  help  of  private  enterprise. 

On  March  31,  a  young  man  from  my 
congressional  district  wrote  me  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear  Ifr.  O'Konskl :  I  am  B  years  old  and  I 
promised  my  Prend  Hark  a  ride  on  a  train. 
He  has  a  Ulnlss  that  can't  be  cured  and  cant 
walk.  They  took  the  pasenger  trains  away 
from  ashland  wis.  Could  you  please  help  me? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mark  Buymes  my  frend  Uvea  In  Iron  River, 
Wis. 
I  thank  you 

Larry  Flint 
501, 11th  ave.  ashland  Wis. 

I  am  confident  that  this  letter  would 
touch  the  hearts  of  most  of  us  as  it  did 
mine.  Here  is  a  young  man  feeling  com- 
passion for  his  friend — A  young  man 
with  nothing  to  gain  for  himself  iierson- 
ally  except  the  satisfaction  that  he  tried 
to  do  something  for  his  friend.  This  is 
refreshing,  but  unfortimately,  It  appears 
to  be  a  rather  rare  commodity  these  days. 

To  help  these  young  people  I  sought 
the  assistance  of  a  man  familiar  to  many 
of  us  in  Washington.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brennan, 
vice  president  of  one  of  the  great  rail- 
roeds  in  this  country,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  Co. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  railroad's 
assistant  director  of  public  relations,  Mr. 
Tom  Smith,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ryan,  a 
C.  Ii  N.W.  supervisor  in  Green  Bay.  Wis., 
and  countless  C.  k  N.W.  employees.  Mr. 
Brennan  investigated  the  possibility  of 
fulfilling  ihe  request  of  my  young  con- 
stituent. 

After  meeting  with  the  boys'  parents, 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  agreed  to 
allow  the  boys  to  ride  the  caboose  of  a 
way  freight  train  which  makes  three 
round  trips  a  week  between  Ashland  and 
Hurley,  Wis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago  li  North 
Western  Railroad  did  more  than  simply 
make  available  a  train  ride  for  these 
young  men.  Their  efforts,  their  concern 
and  their  admiration  for  a  young  man 
who  cared  for  his  friend  became  con- 
tagious. The  city  of  Hurley  proclaimed 
June  23  "Mark  Byrnes  Day"  and  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  Paul  Santinl,  who  like  Mark 
is  confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  led  a  parade 
through  the  city.  The  Ii:t>n  County  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  participated.  Earl 
MinUn  of  the  Oogebic  Range  Ski  Corp., 
made  arrangements  for  the  boys  to  tour 
the  Copper  Peak  Ski  Flying  Hill  at  Iron- 
wood,  Bfich.  The  boys  were  made  honor- 
ary members  of  the  Hurley  Little  League 
smd  the  Hurley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  were  also  made  honorary  conduc- 
tors of  the  C.  k  N.W.  Railroad.  Gifts  were 
presented  by  the  Hurley  Lions  and 
Women's  Clube  and  the  Ashland  Cham- 
ber of  Cmnmerce.  More  than  100  Hurley 
area  residents  showed  their  support  by 
viewing  the  parade. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  demonstrations 
we  have  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  People  who  demonstrate  that 
they  respect  and  value  true  friendships. 
People  who  admire  qualities  in  others 
that  appear  to  have  become  a  lost  trea- 
sure in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
k  North  Western  Railway  Co.  I  am  proud 
of  the  response  by  the  people  of  northern 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues can  share  the  events  of  that  day, 
I  insert  in  the  Rccoro  newspaper  clip- 
pings from  the  Ashland  Daily  Press  and 
Iron  wood  Globe: 

[Prom  the  Ashland  (Wis.)   Dally  Prew, 

June  33. 1071] 

BOTS  Had  Gixat  Day  On  Tiain 
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"I  Just  thought  we'd  get  a  ride,"  was  the 
reply  of  Larry  Pllnt,  10,  of  AahUnd.  when 
asked  If  he  expected  everything  that  occurred 


as  the  result  of  his  letter  to  Congressman 
Alvln  B.  O'Konskl. 

Larry  wrote  to  his  congressman  *«>'t"g 
for  help  In  obtaining  a  ride  on  a  train  which 
he  had  promised  to  his  friend,  Mark  Byrnes, 
11.  of  Iron  River.  Larry  and  Mark  got  the 
ride  Wednesday  and  much,  much  more. 

The  boys  got  a  sendoff  from  Ashland  ofll- 
clals,  certificates  from  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  and  a  royal  welcome 
In  Hurley.  In  addition,  numerous  gifts  were 
presented  to  the  youngsters  Including  flags 
which  have  flown  over  the  UJ3.  Capitol. 

Larry,  who  will  be  a  fifth  grader  at  Bay 
City  School,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Idrs.  Ed 
Bulan^,  501  11th  Ave.  E.  Mark  Is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Byrnes.  Mark  at- 
tends special  education  classes  at  Poplar 
School  as  be  Is  a  victim  of  muscular 
dystrophy. 

Asked  about  their  trip,  which  started  in 
Ashland  about  7:45  ajn.  and  concluded  In 
Hurley  about  11  ajn.;  they  described  It  as 
"fun."  They  looked  out  the  window,  touched 
the  trees,  went  around  a  "real  sharp  corner" 
and  went  over  a  big  river  (the  Montreal). 

A  delegation  from  the  Ashland  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  on  hand  to  see  the  boys 
off.  Lloyd  Axnundson,  executive  secretary  of 
the  chamber  and  George  Monlza.  president, 
were  there.  They  sent  souvenlers  with  the 
boys  and  a  special  plaque  maiciTig  Hurley 
Mayor  Santinl  an  honorary  admiral  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Upon  their  arrival  In  Hurley  they  were 
greeted  by  the  mayor,  Paul  Santinl;  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps,  and  Little  League  baUplay- 
ers.  In  the  boys'  words  they  received  a  "whole 
bunch  of  presents." 

Besides  the  flags  they  got  numerous 
games,  baseball  equipment,  "Honorary  Con- 
ductor" certificates  from  the  C&NW,  proc- 
lamations signed  by  Hurley's  Mayor  Santinl 
designating  June  23  as  Mark  Byrnes  Day  in 
Hurley,  fish  plaques  and  sweatshirts. 

Upon  detraining  In  Hurley  they  were  led 
up  the  main  street  by  the  band  and  the  Lit- 
tle Leaguers.  Pollowlng  this  the  boys  and 
their  families  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  Hurley, 
Ironwood  and  vicinity  and  saw  the  sights  in- 
cluding the  "World's  Largest  Indian"  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  giant  ski  flying  bill 
near  Ironwood. 

The  boys  rode  back  to  Ashland  via  auto- 
mobile and  In  mid-afternoon  were  busy  try- 
ing our  their  treasures  at  lorry's  house  in 
the  east  end. 

Larry  had  ridden  on  a  train  before  but  for 
Mark  it  was  a  first. 

Both  boys  seem  to  have  taken  their  big 
ride  and  all  the  attention  in  stride.  The  tele- 
phone had  rung  again.  A  few  more  pictures 
had  been  taken.  More  questions  asked.  A 
number  of  family  members  were  sitting 
about.  The  boys  had  become  involved  in  a 
game  called  "Past  Eddie. " 

|From  the  Ironwood  DaUy  Globe, 

June  23,  1871 ) 
TaADf  Rmc  Trkills  CiamxD  Bot 

Today  was  a  very  happy  day  for  young 
Mark  Byrnes,  and  a  day  he  will  not  soon 
forget. 

The  11 -year -old  Iron  River  boy  partici- 
pated In  an  adventure  which  many  young 
boys  only  dream  when  he  rode  in  the  caboose 
of  a  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 
freight  train  from  Ashland  to  Hurley. 

Over  100  persons,  a  band  and  representa- 
tives of  civic  organizations  and  the  city 
government  greeted  Mark  when  the  train 
arrived  in  Hurley  at  10  a.m.  after  a  two-hour 
nde. 

Mark,  who  Is  suffering  from  multiple 
sclerosis,  was  accompanied  on  the  Journey  by 
Larry  Pllnt,  his  nine-year-old  friend  from 
Ashland.  Larry  had  helped  arrange  for  the 
ride  by  writing  U.S.  Rep.  Alvln  E.  O'KooBkl, 
R-Rhlnelander.  who  in  turn  contacted  the 
railroad. 

Hurley  Mayor  Paul  Santinl,  who  is  confined 
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to  a  wheel  chair  like  Mark,  read  a  proclama- 
tion at  the  train  station  sUtlng  that  today  is 
"Mark  Brynes  Day"  In  Hurley.  He  then  pre- 
sented to  the  boy  two  flags  that  have  fiown 
over  the  capltol,  which  were  sent  by  Rep. 
O'Konskl. 

At  the  ceremonies,  BCark  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Hurley  Little 
League,  and  both  he  and  Larry  were  made 
honorary  members  of  the  Hurley  Chamber  d 
Commerce  and  honorary  conductors  for  the 
railroad  company. 

Mark,  who  received  gifts  and  certificates 
from  the  Hurley  Lions  and  Women's  clubs, 
the  Hurley  Post  Office  and  the  little  league, 
presented  Santinl  with  a  certificate  pro- 
claiming the  mayor  "Admiral  of  Lake 
Superior." 

FoUowlng  the  festivities  at  the  station,  a 
parade  for  the  boy  proceeded  down  Silver  St. 
to  the  music  of  the  Iron  County  Ambassadors 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

After  the  parade,  the  boys  and  their  fam- 
ilies were  taken  to  see  Cooper  Peak  Ski  Fly- 
ing Hill  at  the  Invitation  of  Earl  Mlnkln.  an 
ofllcial  of  the  Oogebic  Range  Ski  Corporation. 

At  the  station,  Mark  told  newsmen  he 
would  enjoy  taking  a  similar  ride  In  the 
future. 


COOL  WAY  TO  CURB  DRUG 
ADDICTION 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  comncTtcxTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  Vietnam  has 
become  dramatically  evident  during  the 
last  half-year.  It  Is  increasingly  clear 
that  one  reason  our  GI's  are  turning  to 
drugs  is  sheer  boredom.  With  the  war 
winding  down,  there  is  little  to  do  but 
wait  out  one's  tour  of  duty.  Drugs  are 
cheap  and  readily  available,  so  the  OI 
gets  "high"  to  pass  the  time. 

Sgt.  Charles  F.  Bablonka  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  has  found  a  unique  solution  to 
the  problem  of  boredom — a  swimming 
pool.  Sergeant  Bablonka  purchased  a 
700-pound  pool  in  Connecticut  while 
home  on  emergency  leave,  and  with  the 
help  of  contributions  from  employees 
where  he  made  the  purchase,  is  in  the 
process  of  transporting  it  to  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Bablonka  hopes  that  this  pool  will 
provide  at  least  some  GI's  with  much 
needed  recreation  and  an  alternative  to 
drug  use.  Three  hundred  men  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  hospital  base  where  the 
pool  is  being  sent,  and  patients  as  well 
as  staff  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  swicount  in  the 
Hnrtford  Courant  of  Sergeant  Bablonka's 
efforts.  He  has  made  an  invaluable  con- 
tribution as  an  individual  to  what  he 
has  recognized  as  a  growing  national 
problem,  and  he  deserves  the  highest 
praise  of  the  Congress.  And  the  store 
employees  who  are  assisting  him  are 
equally  deserving. 

The  article  follows: 
SToax  Ekplotxxs  Donatz  $500  To  Ship  Pool 
To  VixrNAif 

MzMDKN. — How  do  you  get  a  swimming 
pool  from  Southlngton  to  Phu  Bal.  Vietnam? 

The  problem,  faced  by  Army  Sgt.  Charles 
F.  Bablonka  of  Meriden,  was  answered  Sat- 
urday when  employes  of  the  store  where  he 
purchased   the   pool    agreed   to   donate   the 
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$500  required  air  freight  cost  tw  the  700- 
pound  pool. 

Bablonka  woiks  in  the  emergeiury  room  of 
an  evacuation  hospital  In  Vietnam,  where 
servicemen  want  the  pool  as  an  alternative 
to  drug  use  and  to  raise  the  morale  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  employees  of  the  four-store  Namco 
chain.  Including  the  branch  In  Southlngton 
where  he  purchased  the  pool  for  $300,  read 
of  Bablonka's  predicament  and  decided  to 
pay  the  air  freight. 

About  50  to  60  people  work  at  the  store's 
four  outlets.  The  other  stores  are  located 
in  Wethersfield.  Mllford  and  Enfield. 

They  plan  to  contact  Bablonka's  sister, 
Mrs.  David  Thompson  of  Meriden,  to  make 
arrangements  for  transporting  the  pool. 

Bablonka  said  he  could  ship  the  pool  from 
Hawaii  to  Vietnam  on  an  Air  Force  plane, 
but  his  problem  was  getting  it  to  Hawaii. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  pool  wUl  provide 
recreation  that  wUl  keep  soldiers  from  be- 
coming dnig  addicts. 

"There  are  so  many  addicted  guys  In  the 
Phu  Bal  area  it  is  impossible  to  deter  others 
frcmi  falling  in  with  them.  There's  nothing 
for  them  to  do.  There's  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  or  anything  except  getting  high," 
Bablonka  added. 

Patients  as  well  as  staff  would  be  able  to 
use  the  pool.  Three  hundred  men  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  hospital  base,  which  receives 
casualties  from  the  most  northern  outposts 
of  South  Vietnam.  Temperatures  there  often 
reach  110  degrees. 

Bablonka  bought  the  pool  in  Connecticut 
after  an  emergency  leave  at  home  because 
of  his  mother's  death.  He  originally  had 
planned  to  piirchase  it  In  Hawaii,  but  was 
refused  a  serviceman's  discount. 

His  attempts  to  mall  the  pool  or  break  it 
into  smaller  packages  were  not  successful. 

But  with  a  helping  hand  from  store  em- 
ployes, the  pool  will  get  to  Vietnam. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS  MUST 
BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  issues  relating  to  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  all  their  ramifications  prom- 
ise to  be  with  us  for  some  time  to  come. 
Numerous  questions  have  been  raised — 
moral,  legal,  constitutional,  diplomatic, 
and  political — and  a  final  Judgment  in 
all  these  areas  will  require  extensive 
study.  Not  at  issue  is  the  uncontested 
fact  that  material  marked  "top  secret" 
has  been  divulged  without  authoriza- 
tion and  published.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  confronted  by  fimdamental 
questions  bearing  on  the  public's  right 
to  know,  the  credibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  covered  by  this 
study  of  Vietnam  policy  written  in  1967 
and  1968,  the  soundness  of  the  political 
and  military  judgments  made  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  during  that  time,  the 
adequacy  of  Government's  classification 
process  and  security  procedures,  and,  of 
course,  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  we 
have  known  it. 

Particularly  with  regard  to  the  latter 
issue  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  State 
Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  devoted  a 
lengthy  editorial  June  27,  1971,  entitled 
"Freedom  of  the  Press  Must  Be  Pre- 
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served"  to  a  discussion  of  this  Important 
aspect  of  the  current  controversy  and 
I  believe  that  it  makes  a  worthy  contri- 
bution to  the  current  debate  and  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Fbxbwii   of  Pxxaa  Mcur  Bx   Pxxsxxvxd 

AKXNBMXNT    I 

V.S.  ConatitvtUm 

"Congreta  ahall  make  no  law  rerpecting  an 
utablUhment  of  reliffion,  or  prohilHttng  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  United 
States  coiirts  have  miizzled  the  press.  In 
effect  challenging  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  their 
own  country — or,  in  this  case,  what  went  on 
at  a  very  critical  time.  The  distinction  in  tim- 
ing Is  essential,  for  the  Issue,  rightfully  put 
before  the  nation's  highest  tribunal,  Is  one 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press  on  one  side  and 
the  danger  of  damaging  national  security  on 
the  other. 

No  one  can  argue  against  the  cause  of  either 
side.  One  is  a  gxiarantee  of  freedom  from 
within,  and  the  other  Is  a  safeguard  against 
acts  which  would  aid  enemies  of  tbla 
democracy. 

The  questions  then  are : 

Did  the  New  York  limes  (and  later  other 
newspapers)  have  the  right  to  publish  secret 
government  documents  about  the  Vietnam 
War? 

Did  the  government  have  the  right  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  publication  of  further  articles 
based  on  these  documents? 

Is  the  Information  being  exposed  damaging 
to  national  security? 

What  effect  will  the  entire  issue  have  on 
our  country? 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  In  the  process 
of  making  the  ruling  which  will  ofllclally 
answer  the  first  two  questions  and  the  third 
Is  the  keystone  to  the  case 

But  the  last  question  Is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  others,  which  deal  mostly 
with  what  has  passed.  It  Is  imperative  that 
the  nation  profits  from  this  entire  episode  to 
every  way  possible.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
each  Involved  person — Journalists  and  gov- 
ernmental officials — should  dedicate  them- 
selves. Petty  poUtics  and  personal  motives 
have  no  place  in  an  issue  which  clearly  affects 
the  freedom  and  security  of  this  country. 

The  Information  published  to  date  from 
the  secret  documents  has  not  been  shocking 
"news"  as  such — most  of  the  information 
has  long  since  sxirfaced  In  one  way  or  another. 
Basically,  the  documents  indicate  that  the 
Johnson  Administration  moved  sooner  than 
the  public  was  told  toward  a  deeper  Involve- 
ment in  the  war. 

Supporters  of  the  administration  say  that 
the  country  had  to  have  a  "contingency  plan" 
for  deeper  involvement,  and  the  so-called 
"general  concensus,"  as  the  Times  called  It, 
was  no  more  than  this  plan.  Critics  say  that 
the  documents  prove  a  "massive  deceptlqp" 
on  I*resident  Johnson's  part  .  .  .  that  he 
planned  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  while 
promising  during  the  1964  election  campaign 
not  widen  the  U.S.  effort  In  the  war. 

No  matter  which  of  these  views  is  true. 
If  either  Is  completely  valid,  the  essence  of 
the  situation  is  that  now— some  six  years 
later — It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  Justice 
Department  contention  that  the  nation's 
security  wUl  suffer  Immediate  and  Irreparable 
harm  with  continued  publication  of  the 
information. 

There  may  be  some  embarrassment  and 
personal  anguish,  but  there  Is  no  evidence 
yet  offered  by  the  government  to  show  that 
the  security  of  the  country  is  in  any  way 
endangered  by  the  publication  of  the  papers. 
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Wliat  Mema  mora  llktf y  1«  tb*  simple  fact 
tb«t  tta«  goremment  doean't  like  wb»t  U 
being  publUlMd,  and  Uxla  amounts  to  nothing 
xxkore  tban  oensonlilp  of  tbe  wont  kind  In 
a  democracy. 

Can  censorship  of  the  preae  be  tolwated 
In  America?  Is  It  neceesary?  The  record  of 
the  press  In  the  XJS.  has  been  outstanding  In 
refraining  from  publishing  security  infor- 
mation which  affects  the  well-being  of  the 
country  and  Its  cltlaens.  Breaches  of  security 
w«ra  rare.  If  existent  at  all.  during  World 
War  n,  whan  necessary  governmental  re- 
strictions wera  readUy  accepted  by  a  press 
which  proved  Itatff  highly  responsible. 

What  effect  the  Pentagon  P^mts  contro- 
versy will  have  on  the  nation  Is  difficult  to 
predict.  It  Is  almost  certain  the  Incident 
will  add  fuel  to  the  beUef  that  thera  truly 
Is  a  "ciedlbUlty  gap"  between  tbe  President 
and  his  people,  between  the  government  and 
Its  cltlMns. 

Idany  observers  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  breakdown  In  the  "checks  and  balance" 
system  Installed  by  our  founding  fathers, 
with  the  executive  branch  gradually  siphon- 
ing off  power  from  tbe  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive branches;  the  latter,  of  course,  made  up 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
Information  from  the  Pentagon  Papers  would 
seem  to  confirm  this.  Legislators,  as  well  as 
dtlsens  were,  officially  at  least.  In  tbe  dark 
as  to  what  was  really  happening. 

Another  effect  of  the  controversy  will  al- 
most certainly  be  a  swelling  of  tbe  "end  the 
war  now"  sentiment  which  has  been  running 
high  anyway,  even  with  tbe  accelerated  pull- 
out  in  Vietnam.  To  many,  tbe  Incident  is 
just  added  proof  tbAt  the  U.S.  can  only  reap 
grief  from  Indo-China  involvement  and  that 
the  whole  thing  is  Indeed  an  American  war. 

We  wholeheartedly  hope  that  one  of  tbe 
results  will  be  a  thorough  raview  and  re- 
vision of  tbe  government's  classification  sys- 
tem. Critics  have  maintained  that  tbe  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1B60,  which  Includes 
the  old  Espionage  Act  of  1017,  is  a  poorly 
written  law  which  permits  government  of- 
ficials to  apply  secret  classifications  capri- 
ciously or  to  use  them  to  cover  up  their  own 
mistakes.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  so,  then  corrections  ara  long 
overdue  and  should  be  made. 

Congress  enacted  the  security  act  and  it 
can  also  repeal  or  rewrite  It  so  that  it  cannot 
be  misused  or,  worse,  utilized  to  keep  tbe 
public  uninformed  on  Important  matters  of 
which  It  should  be  aware.  National  security 
has  to  be  considered  and  protected,  but  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  guise  for  deceiving  tbe 
people. 

Freedom  of  the  press  must  be  kept  sacred 
at  almost  any  expense  to  Insure  that  we 
remain  a  nation  truly  governed  by  Its  peo- 
ple ...  an  Informed  people. 

This  Is  Important  not  for  tbe  sake  of 
the  press,  but  because  it  is  paramount  to 
the  preservation  of  our  Republic.  That  point 
has  been  made  countless  times  by  leaders 
of  the  greatest  stature  and  of  varying  politi- 
cal persuasion. 

The  beet  way  to  accon^llsb  this  Is  to 
devise  a  system  which  offers  fair  protec- 
tion to  both  tbe  principle  of  a  free  press 
and  to  the  right  of  government  to  protect 
information  which  could  damage  national 
security. 

What  is  clearly  necessary  is  tbe  close 
cooperation  of  responsible  journalists,  law- 
makers and  other  governmental  officials  In 
first  finding  such  a  system,  and  then  the  ab- 
solute and  open  cooperation  of  all  to  be 
certain  that  It  works  in  a  truly  democratic 
way.  Nothing  mora. 

It  is  worth  stranous,  dedicated  effort  .  .  . 
now 

"The  hasU  of  our  government  helng  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  ob/ect 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  vihether  we  should  have  a 
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govemtnent  voithout  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  */iouId  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

Thomas  Jefferson — 1797. 
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AMERICA'S  ROAD  TO  SURVIVAL 


TABLINO    MOTIONS    WILL    IMPEDE 
CONSTITUTIONAL     RESPONSIBIL- 

rriES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUrOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BKPRKSENTATIVSB 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Military  Establishment  cannot  always 
lose,  imd  In  one  area,  that  of  dealing 
decq;>tion  and  half-truths  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  to  its  adversaries  in  the 
Congress,  the  Establishment  usually 
wins.  The  loser  invariably  is  the  public 
Interest. 

Tabling  House  Resolutions  489  and  490 
will  go  down  as  another  tainted  victory 
for  the  Establishment,  another  setback 
for  the  American  people. 

Yet,  the  victory  Is  Pyrrhic  at  best. 

Already  we  know  enough  from  the 
Pentagon  papers  so  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  true  planners  of  our  misad- 
ventures In  Southeast  Asia  were  not  as 
much  the  Kennedy-Johnson  strategists 
as  it  was  the  militarists  in  and  out  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  who  imposed 
their  archaic  ideas  on  willing  ears. 

Not  that  the  Kennedy-Johnson  foreign 
policy  "liberals"  were  Innocent.  Par  from 
it.  But  their  theories  and  machinations 
are  thoroughly  imprinted  with  the  non- 
sense of  outdated  military  policies. 

However,  no  matter  how  this  vote  goes, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  secret  the 
ineptness,  the  stupidity,  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  Military  Establishment  and  its 
friends. 

No  matter  what  constraints  are  thrown 
up  by  the  Military  Establishment  and  its 
friends,  the  American  people  already 
realize  that  strict  controls  must  be  held 
by  the  Congress  so  that  the  horrors  and 
tragedies  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia are  not  repeated. 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  any  of  the 
so-called  rationales  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Military  Establishment  and 
its  friends  for  keeping  the  Pentagon 
papers  under  wraps.  I  submit  that  only 
through  continuation  of  these  absurd 
classification  policies  is  it  easily  possible 
to  maintain  the  prattling  schemes  of  the 
militarists. 

TTie  Supreme  Court  is  not  going  to 
make  the  final  judgment  on  the  openness 
of  the  Pentagon  papers.  That  decision 
already  is  being  made  by  the  American 
people  who  are  asking  why  Ijrlng  is 
an  official  policy  and  why  deceit  is 
encouraged. 

Finally,  I  am  Just  a  bit  surprised  that 
so  many  Members  of  this  body  will  vote 
for  a  motion  which  impedes  their  ability 
to  conduct  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities. Government  by  stealth  is  a  dan- 
gerous system,  yet  that  is  purely  at  issue 
today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
tabling  these  resolutions. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF  CALIFOaNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  rising 
costs  of  Government  and  the  awesome 
burden  being  placed  upon  our  taxpayers. 
I  am  even  more  concerned  about  the 
public  debts  that  will  be  inherited  by  our 
children.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  younger 
generation  to  carefully  Investigate  any 
reasonable  Ideas,  new  techniques  or 
technical  trends  that  might  in  any  way 
reduce  these  rising  costs.  We  are  be- 
coming so  preoccupied  with  the  "sickness 
of  our  society"  that  we  may  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  hMdthy  signs  along  the  way. 

Just  such  a  healthy  sign  has  come  to 
my  attention.  The  Idea  that  we  might 
reduce  costs  by  eliminating  problems  in- 
stead of  fighting  them  may  be  a  bit  too 
revolutionary  even  for  these  times — but  I 
recommend  that  you  take  the  time  to 
read  a  short  article  by  Prank  G.  Goble 
reprinted  from  Manage,  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Management  As- 
sociation. It  is  entitled  "Managemeut 
Methods,  America's  Road  to  Survivid": 

Managxmknt  Mtthods:    Amckica's  Road  to 

Subvival 

(ByPrankO.  Ooble) 

America's  social  problems — crime,  poverty, 
alcohol  and  drug  addiction,  mental  Illness 
and  war — drained  a  staggering  •181,000,000,- 
000  from  our  economy  last  year.  What's  worse, 
thera  is  no  sign  the  upward  curve  of  this 
annual  cost  is  peaking. 

Oovernment  and  some  private  institutions 
ara  attempting  to  slow  down  tbe  growth  rate; 
but  if  past  performance  Is  a  criterion  of 
measurement,  they  wUl  fail.  Why?  Because 
they  an  continuing  to  use  the  same  methods 
with  minor  variations  that  have  failed  regu- 
larly in  tbe  past. 

That  does  not  mean  we  must  accept  the 
fall  of  our  society  as  inevitable.  It  does  mean 
that  we  should  recognize  tbe  danger,  and 
provide  a  new  approach  to  tbe  solutions  of 
ovtr  problems. 

Thera  are  Available  tools  to  lead  us  out  of 
our  current  dilemma.  These  Include: 

( 1 )  Modern  management  methods  applied 
to  tbe  solution  of  social  problems,  and 

(3)  A  new  theory  of  psychology,  capable 
of  directing  tbe  rahabUitatlon  of  our  prob- 
lem population. 

The  new  theory  of  behavior  should  oome 
first,  because  without  It  we  cannot  utilize 
our  principles  of  management  with  any  as- 
surance of  success. 

Colleges  and  universities  still  teach  the 
precepts  of  Freud  and  Behaviorism  to  the 
coming  generation  of  social  scientists  as 
though  these  concepts  wera  indisputable. 
Ignored  is  tbe  fact  that  these  theories  have 
failed  to  make  any  appreciable  impact  on 
those  requiring  rehabilitation. 

Over  the  past  few  years  there  has  de- 
veloped a  major  breakthrough  In  the  under- 
standing of  hum&n  behavior.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  new  approach  in  dealing  with  social 
problems.  One  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
the  new  theory  is  Dr.  Abraham  Maslow, 
former  president  of  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

Dr.  Maslow  who  calls  bis  theory  "Third 
Force  Psychology,"  to  differentiate  It  from  the 
Freudian  and  Bebavlorist  schools  of  thought, 
concluded  that  tbe  entire  human  specie  has 
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conunon  and  apparently  unchanging  psycho- 
logical needs. 

Healthy  individuals  can  satisfy  these  needs, 
and  do.  Less  perceptive  people  fall  to  satisfy 
thecn,  and  they  suffer  accordingly,  making 
society  suffer  as  a  consequence.  The  basic 
human  needs  according  to  Dr.  Maslow,  once 
those  on  tbe  physical  level  have  been  satis- 
fied, ara  for  security,  love,  belonging,  respect 
from  others,  self-esteem,  and  individual 
growth.  These  needs  wera  never  weighed  with 
real  importance  by  tbe  older  theories. 

Using  Che  "best  ot  the  ^>ecies"  as  the 
Xkorm.  Maslow  found  that  the  healthy  man's 
personal  Interests  coincide  with  those  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  long  run  individual  responsibility 
pays,  and  irreaponalblllty  is  costly.  His  own 
aphorism  is  "Time  wounds  all  heels." 

Experiments  baaed  on  the  new  theory  have 
produced  dramatic  results.  Dr.  WlUlam  Olas- 
ser  was  successful  In  rahabUltatlng  80%  of 
the  girls  in  his  program  at  tbe  Ventura 
School  of  Delinquent  Olrls.  This  record  Is  al- 
most 100%  better  than  pravlously  thought 
possible. 

Dr.  WiUard  H.  Malnord  found  that  when 
the  mentally  lU  at  Western  State  Hospital, 
Washington,  were  classified  and  treated  as 
being  ill,  their  psychological  condition  rarely 
improved.  His  method  of  promoting  cures 
was  brutal,  but  It  worked.  He  told  the  pa- 
tients, "You're  not  sick.  Tou'ra  craey."  Tbia 
blunt  approach  motivated  them  toward  ra- 
habUitatlon in  even  the  nK>re  difficult  cases. 

"nie  Seventh  Step  program  at  Leavenworth, 
founded  by  William  Sands,  used  former  crim- 
inals as  teachers  and  reduced  parole  viola- 
tion to  less  than  10%  frotn  tbe  average  of 
40-70%.  The  Mott  Vocation  Oulda&oe  Pro- 
gram in  Flint,  and  tbe  Yonan  Codex  Program 
in  Atlanta  have  reported  similarly  effective 
results. 

Regardless  of  the  area  of  effort — alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction,  juvenile  delinquency, 
mental  Illness  or  criminal  rahabilitatlon,  tbe 
new  psychology  Is  vastly  mora  successful 
than  any  of  tbe  theories  tried  befora. 

Unfortunately,  good  theories  and  stiocess- 
ful  experlmenta  do  not  mean  an  Immediate 
acceptance  on  tbe  part  ot  social  scientists 
trained  in  tbe  old  methods.  It  will  take  time. 
But  it  Is  Important  to  know,  first,  that  we 
do  have  the  key  to  loosen  the  shackles  weigh- 
ing down  our  society. 

In  analyzing  tbe  new  theories.  It  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  the  "new  emphasis"  on 
reepoaalbillty  echoes  tbe  concepts  our  foiind- 
Ing  fathers  used  In  framing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  believed — and  even 
quoted — "The  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  .  .  ." — the  reference  being  to  the  laws 
governing  human  behavior. 

The  idea  of  enlightened  self-interest  is 
central  to  this  American  ethic.  This  point 
of  view  holds  that  when  man  is  enlightened, 
his  behavior  in  bis  own  interest  coincides 
with  tbe  best  interests  of  his  society.  In 
other  words,  responsibility  In  the  long  run 
pays.  One  oould  almost  say  that  tbe  psychol- 
ogy on  which  our  country  was  founded  has 
been  ra-dlscovered  by  the  new  school  of 
psychologists. 

Our  educational  systems,  however,  are 
locked  into  concepts  stemming  from  Bebav- 
lorist theories.  Long  age  they  dropped  the 
teaching  of  responsibility  in  schools.  Only 
now  are  some  school  districts  ra-assessing 
curricula  and  ra-lntrodudng  courses  pertain- 
ing directly  to  cltlaenship. 

However,  even  if  tbe  entlra  of  social  sclen- 
Usts  suddenly  were  to  acknowledge  and 
adopt  the  new  theories  of  psychology,  they 
would  fall  to  rehabilitate  mora  than  a  frac- 
tion of  those  who  must  be  redirected  away 
from  their  antl-socletal  activities. 

In  order  to  succeed,  tbe  new  psychology 
must  be  i^Tplled  systematically  on  a  wide 
scale.  This  requires  massive  organization 
based  on  modem  management  methods. 

Managerial  concepts  in  tbe  social  sciences 
have  been  almost  totally  ignored,  with  an  un- 
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believable  splintering  of  effort  resulting. 
Psychologists  are  not  awara  of  the  findings 
of  sociologists.  Psychiatrists  do  not  talk  to 
psychologists.  Both  ignore  historians  and 
anthropcdoglats.  Religious  philosc^by  Is  con- 
sidered a  world  unto  Itself. 

There  is,  in  fact,  little  cross-disciplinary 
effort  to  bring  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
one  field  Into  use  in  another  field.  In  busi- 
ness this  would  lead  to  chaos.  In  the  social 
sciences  it  has  led  to  a  faUure  of  effort  and 
a  gigantic  cost  to  the  country. 

The  business  community  has  probably  done 
mora  to  foster  and  a^ply  new  thinking  in 
psychology  than  any  other  part  of  our 
society.  It  has  brought  in  social  scientists 
to  learn  mora  about  motivation  and  human 
potential,  and  has  provided  the  controlled 
situation  that  made  studies  possible. 

Dr.  Maslow  feels  that  "For  me  industrial 
psychology  opens  up  a  whole  new  horizon; 
for  me  It  means  a  new  source  of  data,  very 
rich  data  ...  a  whole  set  of  validations  of 
hypotheses  and  theories  that  I  have  based 
on  purely  clinical  data  ...  a  new  kind  of  life 
laboratory,  ...  it  is  a  source  of  knowledge 
often  mora  useful  than  the  laboratory." 

Dr.  Herbert  Otto,  in  announcing  the  even- 
ing of  tbe  new  National  Center  for  the  Ex- 
ploration of  Human  Potential  said,  "The 
topic  of  human  potentialities  has,  for  the  last 
50  years,  been  almost  totally  ignored  as  a 
focus  of  research  activities  by  works  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  ...  all  that 
one  finds  are  Individual  pioneers  conducting 
limited  studies  .  .  ."  The  majority  of  these 
pioneers  came  from  Industry,  or  found  indus- 
try receptive  to  their  ideas. 

Now  industry,  and  particularly  those 
knowledgeable  in  managerial  practices  and 
concepts,  must  lend  a  further  hand,  for 
without  their  support  and  organizational 
know-how,  tbe  country  will  never  come  cloee 
to  coping  with  its  problems. 

Business  has  already  shown  directions  it 
can  take,  in  the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams for  the  hard-cora  unemployed,  tbe 
massive  efforts  in  community  redevelopment 
and  providing  new  homes  in  the  raplacing 
of  slums. 

In  San  Diego,  for  Instance,  a  businessman 
trained  In  management  methods  has  been 
active  on  the  Board  of  a  local  hospital  for 
the  mentally  ill.  He  recommended  new  con- 
cepts, new  approaches  and  new  psychological 
methods  in  dealing  with  the  patients.  The 
recent  discharge  rate  of  cured  patients  has 
mora  than  tripled. 

In  Pasadena  a  group  of  businessmen,  in- 
cluding management  consultants,  formed 
PJIJDJB.,  Pasadena  Residents  Interested  in 
Developing  Excellence.  The  organization  es- 
tablished a  series  of  measurable  goals  for  the 
community,  and  then  soxight  to  determine 
what  was  being  done  by  government  and 
other  agencies  with  respect  to  better  educa- 
tion and  housing,  racial  harmony  and  crime 
praventlon. 

Many  other  examples  of  management's  in- 
volvement In  civic  affairs  can  be  cited.  Tbe 
need  for  informed  management  participation 
Is  even  greater  than  is  realized.  Social  scien- 
tists, polltiolana — and  even  many  business- 
men— are  not  awara  that  tbe  solutions  they 
ara  seeking  will  not  result  from  meraly  ap- 
plying sound  psychological  methods  and  a 
working  budget. 

What  too  many  of  tbe  community  steering 
committees  lack  is  managerial  know-how, 
tbe  organization  of  the  proper  Individuals 
with  specific  directions  and  goals. 

It  is  bera  that  management  can  perform 
its  most  In^ixntant  role  In  community  affairs. 
But  it  will,  basically,  have  to  be  manage- 
ment volunteering  to  help,  because  those 
now  serving  ara  not  yet  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions that  can  be  made  by  professional 
management. 

The  fuU  solution  may  be  a  long  way  off. 
But  It  wUl  come,  finally,  with  a  total  systems 
approach  to  our  social  problems  simUar  In 
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scope  to  the  systems  methods  we  employed 
to  place  a  man  on  tbe  moon.  What  Is  needed 
Is  a  man-on-earth  project  equal  to  our  man- 
In-spaoe  project. 

MeanwhUe,  the  testing  must  be  accom- 
plished at  a  loc»l  level.  Management  know- 
how  must  be  Introduced  into  committees  or- 
ganized to  study  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  dope  addiction.  Illegitimacy,  al- 
coholism, crime,  penal  systems,  and  educa- 
tion. 

Management's  rOle  In  bxislness  Is  to  lead. 
In  the  social  science  field  thera  ara  many 
specialists,  but  few  leaders.  It  is  bera  that 
management  can  make  its  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  tbe  futura  inner  security  of  our 
country. 


THE  PEOPLE  OVERRULED 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attentiton  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  entitled  "The  Peo- 
ple Overruled"  which  appeared  in  the 
June  30  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribime 
regarding  the  decision  made  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  reverse  the  death  sen- 
tence of  Richard  Speck  and  38  others. 

Speck  was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  eight  nurses  and  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  1966  in  Illinois. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  forthrightly  held  capital  punish- 
ment unconstitutional.  So  long  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  ruled  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  capital  punishment,  then 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  should  be 
followed. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  crime  on 
the  streets  of  America  runs  rampant  and 
that  wanton  killing  of  Innocent  pec^le 
continues  when  murderers  and  thieves 
are  allowed  to  go  free  on  technicalities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thz  Pxoflx  OvxaxiTus 

When  tbe  people  of  Illinois  voted  nearly 
2  to  1  against  abolishing  the  death  penalty 
last  December,  a  good  many  of  them  may 
have  been  thinking  specifically  about  Richard 
Speck,  tbe  man  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  eight  student  nurses 
in  Chicago  In  1960. 

Yet  this  weea  the  United  States  Suprame 
Court  raversedRhe  death  sentences  of  Speck 
and  38  other  murderers  and  rapists  in  other 
states.  And  It^ld  so,  with  strange  irony,  on 
the  assumption  that  most  Americans  oppose 
the  death  sentence. 

The  court  raversed  Speck's  sentence  and 
the  others  on  the  basis  of  the  Wltherspoon 
decision  of  1968,  in  which  it  had  held  that 
Dlinols  "stacked  the  deck"  against  William 
Wltherspoon,  killer  of  a  Chicago  policeman, 
by  excluding  prospective  jurors  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty.  In  the  majority  opinion, 
J\istice  Potter  Stewart  cited  a  public  opinion 
poll  suggesting  that  47  per  cent  of  the  people 
opposed  capital  punishment  and  that  only 
42  per  cent  favored  it — the  remaining  11  per 
cent  being  unsun. 

"In  a  nation  less  than  half  of  whose  people 
believe  in  the  death  penalty,"  Justice  Stewart 
wrote,  "a  Jury  composed  exclusively  of  such 
people  cannot  speak  for  the  community." 

Even  assuming  that  Justice  Stewart's  as- 
sumption was  right  [tho  Illinois  would  seem 
to  have  disproved  it],  his  logic  is  hard  to 
follow.  Our  Juries  do  not  impose  death  sen- 
tences by  a  majority  vote;  they  m\i8t  be 
unanimous.  The  Jury  system  is  thus  stacked 
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already  In  favor  of  the  defendant — and 
rightly  so,  because  the  dissent  of  one  Juror 
out  of  12  Indicates  the  "reasonable  doubt" 
which  protects  defendants  under  our  system 
of  law. 

Consider  what  the  Wltherspoon  decision 
means  In  practice.  It  means  that  even  If 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  death  penalty,  then,  by  the 
law  of  averages,  each  Jiiry  would  have  to 
Include  one  such  person — and  no  Jury  would 
be  able  to  agree  unanimously  on  a  death 
sentence. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  who  dissented  on  both 
occasions,  put  the  matter  succinctly  in  his 
dissent  In  the  Wltherspoon  case:  "If  this 
court  is  to  hold  capital  punishment  uncon- 
stitutional. I  think  it  should  do  so  forth- 
nghtly,  not  by  making  It  Impooslble  for 
states  to  get  Juries  that  will  enforce  the 
death  penalty." 

The  court  has  agreed  to  rule  on  whether 
the  death  sentence  is  "cruel  and  unusual" 
and  thus  unconstitutional.  In  a  world  where 
murder  and  cruelty  are  all  too  common,  it 
would  seem  odd  to  pnxcrlbe  the  death 
penalty  as  cruel  and  unusual,  but  at  least 
this  is  an  Uaue  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court. 

In  the  Wltherspoon  and  Speck  cases,  the 
court  has  used  devious  and  unpersuaslve 
logic  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  death  penalty 
even  in  the  majority  of  states  which 
legally  provide  for  It,  and  thus  to  deny  the 
people  of  tboae  states  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  laws.  It  has  also  demonstrated  once 
again  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  a  legal 
system  in  which  a  defendant  can  live  for 
four  years  without  knowing  for  sure  what 
his  punishment  Is  going  to  be.  In  Britain, 
the  Speck  case  would  have  been  finally 
settled,  one  way  or  another,  years  ago. 


FREAKS  FOR  JESUS'  SAKE 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  support  the  viewpoint  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  pas- 
tor of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  wish 
to  insert  In  the  Rscord  herewith  his  ser- 
mon of  June  27, 1971 : 

Peeaks  pob  Jesus'  Sake 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson) 

"No  one  should  think  that  I  am  a  fool.  But 
if  you  do,  at  least  accept  me  as  a  fool  .  .  . 
But  if  anyone  dares  to  boast  of  something — 
I  am  talking  like  a  fool— I  will  be  lust  as 
daring."  U  Corinthians  11:  28,  21  (T.E.V.) 

I  hold  in  my  hands  and  display  to  you  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  news- 
papers I  have  read  in  many  years.  Reflected 
at  the  top  Is  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  across 
which  Is  superimposed  the  title  of  the 
paper  The  Liberator,  with  the  symbol  of  a 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  pointing  heaven- 
ward and  beside  which  is  a  Latin  cross.  The 
full  title  of  this  paper  is  "Jesus  Christ  is 
The  Liberator'  "  published  by  the  Jesus  Peo- 
ple. The  headline  of  this  issue  on  Its  front 
page  Is  Jesus  People:  Here  To  Stay! 

The  leading  editorial  is  written  by  William 
Willoughby,  staff  writer  for  the  Washington 
Star,  who  last  night  spoke  to  the  young  mar- 
ried couples  club  of  our  Church,  the  Tuggs. 
at  their  monthly  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
the  beach. 

Some  people  are  writing,  as  In  the  current 
iasue  of  Time  Magazine,  about  the  "Jesus 
Revolution."  Others  devote  many  paragraphs 
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to  the  "Jesus  Preaks."  The  July  Issue  of 
Harpers  carried  an  article  by  Sa»  Davidson 
entitled  "The  Rush  for  Instant  Salvation." 
The  most  recent  book  by  the  Quaker  writer. 
Elton  Trueblood,  has  the  title  "The  Puture 
of  the  Christian." 

More  than  a  year  ago,  on  the  campus  of 
Asbury  College  in  Kentucky  there  broke  out 
a  spontaneous  spiritual  awakening  which 
continued  without  Interruption  for  many 
weeks.  There  had  been  no  preparation  for  it, 
no  evangelist  sununoned  people  to  repent 
and  confecs  Christ.  What  happened  was  that 
first  one  college  student  after  another, 
prompted  by  some  unexplained  inner  urge, 
stood  up  before  groups  of  students  ranging 
from  little  clusters  to  vast  crowds,  and  con- 
fessed that  they  had  been  delivered  from 
the  burden  of  sin  and  defeat  and  had  found 
Joy  and  power  through  the  living  Christ. 
Although  the  college  life  continued,  prayer 
and  witnessing  was  uninterrupted.  Prom 
that  center  students  on  weekends  traveled  to 
colleges  all  over  America  where  they  gave 
personal  witness  to  the  new-found  reality  of 
the  living  Christ  in  several  hundred  colleges. 
Other  groups  of  students  caught  the  spirit. 
The  movement  has  Infected  the  whole  of 
American  academic  life  in  a  manner  not  un- 
like that  which  happened  in  earlier  American 
history  In  the  days  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Charles  O.  Plnney,  and  Dwlght  L.  Moody,  as 
well  as  resembling  in  some  manner  that 
which  took  place  in  18th  century  England 
under  the  leadership  of  two  brothers  In  the 
Anglican  ministry,  John  and  Charles  Wesley. 
There  has  been  no  explanation  except  in  the 
supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Look  at  other  bits  of  the  currant  scene. 
Some  years  ago  gilded  by  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Evans.  Sr  ,  former  pastor  of  the  Hollywood 
Plrat  Presbyterian  Church,  then  came  Into 
being  what  la  now  a  tremendous  movMnent 
caUed  "The  Pellowshlp  of  Christian  Athletes." 
The  members  of  this  aaaocUtlon  ar«  aUHetee 
In  high  school,  in  college,  and  In  profaalonal 
football,  basketball,  and  baaebaU  who  are 
unashamedly  out  and  out  Chrlattana.  They 
hold  conferences.  institutM,  and  summar 
camps  now  attended  by  thouaands  of  young 
athletes.  Although  some  of  the  leaders  have 
now  given  up  their  prafeaslonal  careera  aa 
athletes,  completed  their  seminary  education, 
and  give  full-time  leadership  to  the  move- 
ment, the  genius  of  thta  group  la  that  it  la  a 
"fellowship"  of  young  Christian  athletes  who 
testify  to  a  life  transformed,  made  vital  and 
meaningful  in  day-by-day  living.  Some  years 
ago  they  asked  me  to  write  the  story  of  the 
influence  of  my  high  cchool  football  coach 
upon  my  Christian  life  and  my  decision  to 
enter  the  ministry.  They  made  It  a  front- 
cover  story. 

On  college  and  university  campus  there 
Is  also  a  movement  called  "Inter  Varsity 
Christian  Pellowshlp"  which,  while  never  pre- 
tending to  substitute  for  or  compete  with  the 
organised  denominational  representation  on 
the  campus,  nevertheless  seenu  to  have  the 
greatest  vitality  for  influencing  the  personal 
Uvea  of  university  students  of  any  movement 
on  American  campuses. 

Time  Magazine  pointed  out  that  "few 
groups  have  had  more  Impact  than  has  one 
man.  Assemblies  of  Ood  minister  David  Wll- 
kerson,  whose  growing  movement  began  with 
a  single  incident:  his  dramatic  conversion  of 
Brooklyn  teen-age  gang  lord  Nicky  Cruz  in 
19B8."  Cruz  Is  now  an  evangelist.  Wllkeraon's 
evangelical  and  anti-drug  organization  "Teen 
Challenge"  has  53  centers.  His  book  about 
Cruz's  conversion.  "The  Cross  and  the 
Switchblade,"  had  sold  six  million  copies. 
The  movie  version  starring  Pat  Boone  as  Wil- 
kerson  will  be  released  next  week  nationwide, 
on  July  Ist.  Last  year  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Religious  Heritage  of  America  we 
became  better  acquainted  with  this  phe- 
nomenal movement  by  the  presence  In  our 
city  of  both  Wllkerson  and  Pat  Boone.  Among 
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other  Influences  of  the  "Teen  Challenge" 
group  and  WUkerson  Is  the  Pentecostal  flavor 
which  helped  launch  the  Roman  Catholic 
Pentecostal  movement  which  is  an  extraor- 
dlziary  feature  of  the  lives  of  many  Roman 
Catholics  today. 

How  are  we  In  the  principal  religious  de- 
nominations of  Christendom,  in  denomi- 
nations both  In  the  Catholic  and  Reformed 
traditions,  to  evaluate  these  movements 
and  forces  and  relate  them  to  the  Church 
today? 

Mr.  Willoughby  opens  his  editorial  with 
these  words:  "I  am  100  percent  convinced 
that  these  must  be  the  most  exciting  days  in 
the  world's  history — more  specifically,  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Jestis  Christ.  It  Is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  that  a  re- 
vival of  spiritual  life  that  focuses  on  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  glorification 
of  Christ  is  taking  place — a  revival  such  as 
not  even  the  first  century  Christians  wit- 
nessed." 

This  Is  a  very  bold  assessment  by  one  who 
is  perhaps  the  best  student  of  the  movements 
In  our  country. 

Willoughby  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes 
this  powerful  movement  is  anything  but  a 
fad  and  that  it  is  something  which  cannot 
be  stopped.  The  Jesus  Preaks  are  using  four- 
letter  words — words  like  "love"  and  "pray." 
They  are  nuiklng  forays  into  the  topless  and 
bottomless  Joints  in  San  Prancisco  and  giv- 
ing an  unmistakable  witness  that  such 
things  are  not  right.  There  they  are  looking 
a  good  bit  like  hippies,  some  conveited 
Maoists  or  Black  Panthers  or  Pree  Speech 
Radicals,  now  suddenly  possessed  of  a  zeal 
of  pleasing  Ood. 

What  are  these  people  doing?  It  is  a  start- 
ling development,  says  Time,  for  a  genera- 
tion that  has  constantly  been  accused  of 
tripping  out  or  copping  out  with  sex,  drugs, 
and  violence,  now  embracing  the  most  per- 
sistent symbol  of  purity,  selflessness,  and 
brotherly  love  in  the  history  of  Western  man, 
aflame  with  a  Pentecostal  passion  for  sharing 
their  new  vision  with  others.  Preeh-faced, 
wide-eyed  young  girts  and  earnest  young  men 
badger  business  men  and  shoppers  on  Holly- 
wood Boulevard,  or  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  in  Dallas,  Detroit.  WlchlU.  or  San 
Prancisco,  witnessing  for  Christ  with  reck- 
less exhortations. 

Nearly  twenty-flve  years  ago  this  congre- 
gation through  the  Sunday  Evening  Club 
opened  in  the  basement  of  our  old  Church 
at  Connecticut  Avenue  and  N  Street  the 
first  church -sponsored  coffee  house  in  Wash- 
ington. Now  there  are  many  of  them,  such 
as  "the  Coffee  House  on  Columbia  Road, 
sponsored  by  the  Church  of  Our  Savior," 
"The  King's  Inn"  in  Alexandria,  others  in 
Georgetown,  the  Dupont  Circle  area,  and  on 
Caoitol  Hill.  As  one  person  put  it,  "these 
Christian  houses"  are  multlDlylng  like  loaves 
and  fishes  for  youngsters  hungry  for  homes, 
many  reaching  out  to  the  troubled  with 
round-the-clock  telet)hone  "hot  lines." 

Almost  all  of  them  are  reading  the  Bible 
and  discussing  it.  Pounder  Bill  Bright  of 
the  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  says,  "Our 
target  date  for  saturating  the  United  States 
with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  1978 — 
and  the  world  by  1980."  This  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  hay-stack  prayer  meeting  at  a  New 
England  university  in  another  age  which 
launched  the  Student  Volunteer  movement 
with  Its  motto,  "The  evangelization  of  the 
world  in  this  generation."  For  some  there 
is  the  fascination  for  Jesus  out  of  hero 
worship  of  a  fellow  rebel,  the  first  great 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood. But  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  vast 
majority  toward  Jes\ia.  The  one  mark  which 
clearly  identifies  them  Is  their  toUl  belief  in 
an  awesome,  supernatural  Jesus  Christ,  not 
Just  a  marvelous  man  who  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago  but  a  living  Ood  who  Is  both 
Savior  and  Judge,  the  Ruler  of  their  destl- 
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nles.  Their  lives  revolve  around  the  necessity 
for  an  intense  personal  relationship  with 
Jesus  and  the  belief  that  such  a  relationship 
should  condition  every  human  life.  They  act 
aa  If  divine  intervention  guides  their  every 
movement  and  can  t>e  counted  upon  to  solve 
every  problem.  Bdany  are  redeemed  from  per- 
sonal rebellion  against  all  of  society  or  from 
drug  addiction  and  now  subscribe  strictly 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  rather  than  the 
"New  Morality"  and,  like  earlier  Christians, 
are  sometimes  intolerant  of  failures  among 
new  converts,  and  impatient  with  Christians 
outside  their  movement. 

Everywhere  there  is  testimony  to  a  new 
life,  a  new  purpose,  and  a  tremendous  revo- 
lution. Maureen  Ork,  in  a  supplement  to  the 
book  "Whole  Earth  Catalog"  writes:  "The 
first  thing  I  realized  is  how  different  it  is  to 
go  to  high  school  today.  Acid  trips  In  the 
seventh  grade,  sex  in  the  eighth,  the  Vietnam 
war  a  dally  serial  on  TV  since  you  were  nine. 
Parents  and  school  worse  than  Irrelevant — 
meaningless.  No  wonder  Jesus  is  making 
a  great  come-back!" 

The  truth  is  that  the  death  of  authority 
brought  the  curse  of  uncertainty. 

"The  freedom  from  work,  from  restraint, 
from  accountability,  wondrous  in  its  in- 
ception, became  banal  and  counterfeit.  With- 
out rules  there  was  no  way  to  say  no.  and 
worse,  no  way  to  say  yes."  wrote  Thomas 
Barbour  In  his  little  book  entitled  '"Tales 
for  the  Son  of  My  Unborn  Child."  Richard 
Hoak  believes  that  many  of  his  youthful 
converts  see  Jesus  as  a  marvelous  father 
figure:  "The  kids  are  searching  for  author- 
ity, love,  and  understanding,  ingredients 
missing  at  home.  Jesus  Is  what  their  fathers 
aren't."  One  pastor  says,  "I  am  amazed  at 
how  many  people  I  have  counseled  have 
never  heard  their  father  say  'I  love  you.'  " 

The  movement  at  present,  we  must  con- 
clude. Is  not  against  established  religion  but 
rather  apart  from  it.  The  Rev.  Robert  Ter- 
wUUnger  of  New  York  City's  Trinity  In- 
stitute says,  ""There  Is  a  revival  of  religion 
everywhere  except  In  the  Church."  We  Chris- 
tians who  love  the  Church  must  now  show 
our  love  to  all  persons  who  call  Christ  Lord, 
whether  they  follow  our  patterns  of  expres- 
sion or  appear  to  be  by  our  standards  bizarre 
or  eccentric.  We  must  be  careful  lest  too 
much  we  love  the  Church  Just  as  it  Is  and 
do  not  love  Christ  sufDclently  to  allow  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  us  and  the  Chtircb 
become  what  it  ought  to  be  In  our  age. 

The  Church,  we  must  repeat  over  and 
over  again,  is  not  an  Institution,  much  less 
a  building.  The  Church  has  been  institu- 
tionalized in  order  to  promote  the  gospel 
of  redeeming  love  and  it  has  buildings  in 
order  to  shelter  Its  activities  and  provide 
centers  from  which  Its  influence  might 
radiate  to  the  whole  world.  These  Institutions 
and  these  visible  symbols  have  served  the 
Church  well  and  can  continue  to  do  so.  But 
the  Church  and  all  of  us  in  it  must  be  open 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  pre- 
pared for  surprises,  and  always  to  welcome 
to  our  affection  and  our  community  life  all 
those  who  truly  follow  Jesus  Christ  even 
though  they  do  it  in  their  way  rather  than  in 
our  way.  When  some  of  the  young  people 
among  the  Jesus  Preaks  have  been  asked 
which  church  they  belong  to,  they  have 
replied,  "We  are  the  Church."  Although  they 
may  not  have  formulated  the  profounder 
statements  of  Christian  theology  which  we 
are  heir  to  through  the  great  historic  Con- 
fession and  Creeds  of  the  Church,  these 
"new  Christians"  bear  a  strange  resemblance 
to  the  flrst  century  Christians  who  turned 
the  world  upside  down.  By  every  measure- 
ment we  have  today  the  greatest  Christian 
evangelist,  missionary  and  theologian  the 
world  has  ever  known  would  be  described  as 
a  "Jesus  freak." 

St.  Paul  was  called  a  fool  and  he  used 
the  word  "fool"  to  describe  himself. 
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In  the  flrst  place,  Paul  must  have  b«en 
a  "Jesus  freak"  In  his  personal  appearance. 
Tradition  says  he  was  not  a  prepossessing 
personality.  He  was  small  of  stature,  bald- 
headed,  and  bow-legged.  He  had  some  phys- 
ical malady  which  he  called  "his  thorn  In 
the  fleah,"  which  tormented  him  all  his  life. 
When  he  spoke  his  words  came  not  through 
a  massive,  majestic,  male  personality  whose 
physical  appearance  "wowed"  his  hearers. 
His  words  came  through  a  wizened,  weak 
little  frame  of  a  "Jesus  freak." 

Paul  was  an  Intellectual  freak.  He  is  often 
regarded  as  the  greatest  Intellect  of  his  time, 
but  Judged  by  the  Intellectual  outlook  of  his 
age  he  was  a  freak.  He  was  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  complicated  legalism  of 
Judaism,  its  history.  Its  philosophy,  Its  prac- 
tices. He  was  well-educated  In  Hellenistic  or 
Greek  thought,  he  was  a  Roman  citizen  and 
knew  full  weU  all  that  Roman  life,  law,  and 
power  meant.  And  he  was  one  of  the  most 
_traveled  men  of  his  age.  Yet  it  was  not  his 
'knowledge  of  all  these  forces  which  gave  him 
power.  His  sermon  on  Mars  Hill  fell  flat  while 
he  drew  upon  these  sources  of  his  intellect. 
He  was  a  religious  expert  In  all  these  fields, 
but  It  was  through  the  "foolishness  of 
preaching,"  what  came  to  be  called  the 
Gospel,  that  his  power  came  through. 

His  message  was  that  this  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  taught,  healed,  and  went  about 
In  the  body  of  a  man,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
made  known  In  that  single  Ufe  the  greatest 
truths  and  the  most  vivid  reality  we  can  have 
about  God.  This  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
rejected  by  His  own  people,  arrested,  tried 
and  put  to  death  as  a  criminal,  nevertheless 
was  not  destroyed  by  death  but  made  Himself 
known  to  His  followers  after  arising  from 
the  grave.  This  conquering  of  man's  last 
enemy,  death,  was  the  certification  that  He 
was  in  fact  the  Son  of  God  whom  God 
sent  to  free  men  from  sin  and  destruction. 
This  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on  Easter  morn- 
ing arose  from  the  tomb  to  become  the  Liv- 
ing Christ  of  the  ages — that  He  was  even  now 
present,  alive,  vivid,  and  would  bring  to  ful- 
fillment any  human  being  who  in  true 
repentance  and  faith  came  to  Him. 

In  our  text  for  today  Paul  said,  as  he  wrote 
his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  "No  one 
should  think  that  I  am  a  fool.  But  If  you 
do.  at  least  accept  me  as  a  fool  .  .  .  But  If 
anyone  dares  to  boast  of  something — I  am 
talking  like  a  fool — I  will  be  Just  as  daring." 
Wouldn't  this  be  a  good  clue  for  us  today? 

On  the  scene  today  I  see  two  great  move- 
ments, both  fundamentalist  In  their  charac- 
ter euid  pretensions.  The  one  is  the  Jesus 
Preaks,  with  their  Bible  study,  prayer,  praise, 
and  radically  changed  personalities  reaching 
people  with  a  gospel  that  can  only  be  called 
supernatural.  They  have  a  hard  time  being 
patient  or  even  consider  as  credible  those 
Christians  who  have  not  had  their  kind  of 
experience.  There  Is  another  group  of  Jesus 
Preaks.  They  are  the  activists  who  tend  to 
minimize  Instant  personal  conversion  but 
want  Instant  conversion  of  society — the  im- 
mediate transformation  of  cities,  elimina- 
tion of  poverty,  absolute  Justice  and  banish- 
ment of  war.  They  tend  to  think  their 
methods  and  their  program  are  sacrosanct 
and  the  only  divinely  approved  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives.  Some  of  them  absolutize 
church  resolutions,  lift  them  to  the  level  of 
theological  dogma  and  make  heretics  of  all 
those  who  differ  with  them. 

Neither  the  Jesus  Freaks  for  instant  per- 
sonal conversion  nor  the  Jesus  Freaks  for 
Instant  sociological  conversion  have  the 
whole  gospel.  There  must  be  a  synthesis  of 
the  two.  The  synthesis  comes  not  In  Insti- 
tutions, much  less  by  pronouncements,  but 
in  persons.  And  the  Church  must  be  big 
enough  in  Its  love  and  Inclusive  enough  In  its 
fellowship  to  help  each  group  find  the  other. 
The  call  to  us  today  Is  to  be  unafraid  of  the 
destructive  powers  of  evil  In  our  world  and  to 
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welcome  the  constructive  powers  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit  which  are  ready  to  renew  and 
empower  the  Church.  The  New  Testament 
calls  Christ  the  "dynamite"  of  God.  Let  tu 
close  with  words  which  ring  out  from  the  last 
book  of  the  Bible,  "Even  so  come.  Lord 
Jesus." 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  EPIROTE8 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  KAnrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  KTROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
a  people  whose  plight  is  often  unwitting- 
ly overlooked  in  this  country.  I  refer  to 
the  minority  of  Greeks  living  in  Alba- 
nia, the  Epirotes,  who  reside  in  the 
northern  sector  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Epirus. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Communist  regime  that  has 
ruled  Albania  has  consistently  denied  this 
minority  fundamental  human  rights: 
The  rights  to  freely  practice  their  re- 
ligion and  to  engage  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  of  how 
difficult  it  is  for  those  of  us  living  in 
America,  and  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  American  citizenship,  to  understand 
fully  the  suffering  of  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  living  under  severe 
oppression.  Nonetheless,  I  am  confident 
that  all  Americans  join  me  in  deploring 
the  unjust  subjugation  of  these  people. 
The  gravely  persecuted  Greek  minority 
in  Albania,  the  plight  of  the  Epirotes, 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  Psmepirotic  Federation  of  America 
and  Canada  have  relayed  to  me  remarks 
and  a  resolution  which  they  have  pre- 
pared for  their  17th  biennial  conven- 
tion. Second  World  Congress.  I  believe 
these  remarks  merit  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  so  that  the 
injustices  they  relate  may  indeed  be  un- 
derstood and  rectified: 
Remaeks  of  the  Panefihotic  Pesbsatiom  of 
Ameuca  and  Canada,  Sxventeemtb  Bien- 
nial Convention,  Second  Wobu>  Congrxss 
It  Is  a  tragedy  of  our  century,  a  century 
hailed  at  Its  Inception  as  a  high  watermark 
of  civilization,  to  witness  Instead  a  rising 
tide  of  persecution  and  genocide  of  helpless 
minorities.  Our  newspapers  have  been  filled — 
and  Justly  so — with  the  example  set  by  the 
Soviet  colossus  In  dealing  with  its  Jewish 
citizens  who  have  asked  only  that  their 
rights  to  religious  and  c\Ut\iral  expression 
and  leave  to  emigrate  to  Israel  be  honored. 
Instead,  as  we  all  know,  these  requests 
have  been  largely  honored  by  that  country 
with  suppression  and  imprisonment. 

In  another  example,  the  regime  of  Peking 
China  has  not  hesitated  to  absorb  the  Ti- 
betan people  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  most 
populous  nation  on  earth. 

Specifically,  since  its  advent  to  power 
shortly  after  World  War  n,  the  Albanian 
Communist  regime  presently  aligned  with 
Red  China  has  let  loose  upon  a  minority 
within  its  borders  all  these  refinements  of 
suppression  and  repression  that  have  come 
to  constitute  the  shame  of  our  century. 

The  problem  of  Albania's  Greek  minority 
and  the  territory  wherein  it  constitutes  a 
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majority — NartlMm  Bpiru*— is  an  old  one, 
having  MUmn  In  Um  breakup  of  the  Ottoman 
Bnptra  In  Korope  at  the  end  of  the  Balkan 
War*  of  1912-1918.  lu  population,  liberated 
by  Oraeee  and  severed  from  its  motherland 
1^  the  Knropean  Powers  of  the  time  for  self- 
servlng  reasons,  rose  in  1914  to  declare  ita 
autonomy.  lu  suoceas  In  the  contest  that 
ensued  compcUed  tboee  powers  to  grant  the 
people  of  Northern  Bplrua  their  rlghu  to 
their  Greek  schools,  churches  and  political 
administration  In  a  protocol  signed  on  the 
Greek  Island  of  Corfu  on  May  17,  1914.  As  a 
result  of  the  sltuaUon  brought  about  the 
outbrwU  of  World  War  I  several  months 
later,  the  protocol  was  destined  not  to  be 
Implemented. 

This  la  not  a  time  to  Indulge  in  a  recital 
ctf  the  subeequent  history  of  this  problem, 
about  which  aU  sides  have  bad  their  say. 
^iffloe  It  to  mention  here  that,  on  the  two 
occasions  during  which  it  might  have  been 
aetUed  to  the  satisfaction  or  the  party  most 
vitally  oonoemed— the  Greek  people  of 
Northern  Kplrus— the  United  SUtee  was  not 
wanting  In  lu  expreaalon  of  support.  In  iden- 
tical reMdutlons  (8.  334,  May  17,  1920  and 
8.  82,  July  39,  194«) ,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  expressed  its  sense  unanimously  to  the 
peace  conferences  in  Parts  after  both  World 
Wars  "that  Northern  ■ptrus  (including 
Oorytia)  .  .  .  where  a  strong  Greek  popula- 
Uon  predomlnatee.  should  be  awarded  by 
the  Peace  Conference  to  Greece  and  become 
incorporated  In  the  territory  of  Greece." 

In  the  period  following  World  War  n  and 
the  attempted  Communist  takeover  of  Greece 
from  the  territories  of  her  northern  neigh- 
bors, including  AlbanU.  succeaslve  Greek 
governments  have  exercised  considerable  re- 
■tralnt  in  pressing  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  These  govemmenu.  indeed  have 
pursued  a  pacific  policy  that  has  resulted  In 
hormallaaUcm  of  reUtlons  flr»t  with  Tugo- 
■Uvla.  then  with  Bulgaria  and,  in  recent 
months,  with  Albania. 

Thta  has  been  particularly  difficult  respect- 
ing the  latter  for  a  number  o*  reasons  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  Albania's  tzeat- 
ment  of  the  Greek  minority. 

In  a  very  limited  area  at  a  handful  of  vU- 
lages  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Greek 
border,  Albanian  elementary  schools  have 
been  aUowed  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
Greek  minority  the  rudiments  of  Greek  read- 
ing and  wrtUng  in  the  llrst  three  grades.  In 
addlUon.  a  government  newspaper  that  con- 
tains vlrtuaUy  nothing  beyond  speeches  by 
Albanian  leaders  and  their  decrees.  U  pub- 
lished in  Greek  In  one  nearby  town.  Both 
measuree  are  Intended  aU  the  better  to  facUl- 
tate  the  assimilation  of  thU  minority  popu- 
Utlon  and  neither  consUtute  anything  more. 
In  the  school  of  Stalin  in  which  the  Al- 
banian Communist  leadership  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  letter  such  "Potemkln's  village" 
tactics  have  had  Just  this  obJecUve.  One  re- 
calls the  "autonomous  Jewish  area"  of  Blro- 
bljan — near  Outer  Mongolia. 

At  the  same  time,  refugees  from  Northern 
Bplrus  in  Greece  have  told  their  acoounu  of 
jalllngs.  forcible  moves  of  individual  families 
and  whole  groups  to  setUement  in  purtiy 
Albanian  dlstrtcU  to  the  north,  a  complete 
shutdown  of  aU  churches  and  banning  of  all 
pubUc  worship  whatsoever,  and  other  meas- 
ures amounting  to  ethnic  genocide.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  the  early  part  (rf  thU  cen- 
tury, there  were  315  schools  including  high 
schools  (gymnaaU)  with  a  total  of  14J34 
pupils  maintained  by  the  expense  of  the 
Greek  Northern  Bplrotes.  Now  there  are  none. 
There  were  many  more  churches  thronged 
by  the  devouUy  Christian  people  of  North- 
em  Bpinis.  Now  there  are  none.  Indeed,  since 
the  last  two  legitimate  bishops  of  Northern 
Kplrus  fled  to  Greece  and  subsequently  died 
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there,  there  is  no  legal  Christian  hierarchy 
whatsoever. 

Albania,  In  fact,  goes  beyond  any  other 
Communist  coimtry  in  the  world  in  this 
respect,  having  proclaimed  itself  "the  first 
purely  atheut  sUte".  I.e.  the  fliet  one 
in  which  all  religious  life  la  ahaolutaly 
forbidden. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  crganlaatlons 
abroad  of  persons  of  Northern  Bplrotle  origin. 
Including  the  PaneplroUc  FMaratlon  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  reoenUy  expressed 
their  anxleUea  to  the  Greek  Oovamment  with 
regard  to  the  resumption  of  dlplomatle  rala- 
Uons  between  the  two  countrlaa.  Tbaee  wen 
only  partlaUy  allayed  by  statementt  mad*  to 
Athens  newsmen  subasquently  by  Greek  Un- 
dersecretary for  Foreign  Affairs  Christian  X. 
Palamas.  Mr.  Palamas  stated  that:  "The  ex- 
isting status  (of  the  Northern  Splrotlc  prob- 
lem) has  in  no  way  been  altered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  fundamental  Greek  posi- 
tions, with  the  sole  difference  that  abeence 
Is  replaced  bj  preaenoe,  Indifference  by  In- 
terest and  silence  by  dialogue".  He  further 
added  that:  "To  the  Interest  that,  as  was 
natural,  the  Greek  Government  expresaed 
with  regard  to  fellow  countrymen,  the  Al- 
banian government  replied  In  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner." 

Nevertheleas,  Mr.  Palamas  did  not  sptil  out 
what  that  "very  satisfactory  manner"  con- 
stituted. One  thing,  unfortunately.  Is  obvi- 
ous, and  this  is  that  the  aUlee  of  Mao  and 
worshippers  of  Stalin  In  Tirana  have  given 
not  a  single  concrete  Indication  that  they 
will  let  up  on  their  policy  of  suppreeslon 
directed  against  the  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Bplrus.  And,  until  such  indication 
Is  forthcoming,  the  kinsmen  of  these  Inhabi- 
tants settled  In  the  free  world  have  every 
right  to  their  skepticism. 

It  is  sgalnst  this  background  that  the 
present  Resolution  Is  offered.  The  United 
Statee.  for  excellent  cause — Albania's  non- 
performance of  her  international  obliga- 
tions— has  maintained  no  direct  diplomatic 
or  any  other  ties  with  the  present  regime  in 
that  country.  One  of  these  obligations  Is  to 
the  very  minority  it  Is  so  sealous  in 
persecuting. 

When  AlbanU  entered  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, that  predecessor  of  the  United  Nations 
made  the  Albanian  government  of  that  time 
sign  a  solemn  declaration  on  October  3,  1931. 
to  respect  that  minority's  rights  and  spelled 
these  out  in  great  detail.  When  a  subsequent 
Albanian  government,  in  the  1930a,  at- 
tempted to  abridge  them,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  (Hague  Tribunal),  which 
Is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions machinery,  ruled  against  such  an  out- 
rage. At  Its  34th  session  on  April  S,  1935, 
the  Tribunal  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  three 
handed  down  the  opinion  that  "the  plea  of 
the  Albanian  Government  that,  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  schools  In  Albania  constitutes 
a  general  measure  applicable  to  the  majority 
as  well  as  to  the  minority.  It  Is  In  conformity 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  stiptilatlon 
laid  down  in  Article  6,  first  paragraph  of  the 
Declaration  of  October  2nd.  1921,  is  not  well 
founded." 

Now,  of  course.  Stalinist  Albania  has  abol- 
ished not  only  schools,  but  every  vestige  of 
minority  rights.  To  cap  its  affrontery.  It 
denies,  with  the  same  severity  as  did  Stalin's 
Russia,  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  migrate. 
All  over  the  world,  in  the  United  States 
and  In  Greece  In  partlcrilar,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  persons  with  parents,  wives  and 
children  trapped  in  Albania  by  this  Inhuman 
policy.  If  Albania  were  to  open  her  doors 
Just  a  crack,  there  would  be  a  joyous  exodus 
not  of  homeless  refugees,  but  of  human  be- 
ings whoee  families  In  the  free  world  are 
ready  to  open  their  doors. 
Albania  Is  a  member  of  the  United  NaUons. 
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having  been  admitted  In  a  "swap"  which 
Included  Ireland  and  Outer  Mongolia.  Some 
day  we  may  or  may  not  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  her  ruler.  Nevertheleas,  if  only 
as  an  erpieealoii  of  our  beliefs,  our  valuee, 
Indeed  our  very  humanity,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  speak  for  those  who  live  in  that 
unfortunate  country  In  sUenoe. 

Prom  July  17th  to  July  37th  this  year, 
several  thousand  Americans  who  emigrated 
from  the  ancient  province  of  Bplrus,  now 
equaUy  divided  between  Greece  and  Albania, 
will  hold  a  convention  in  the  Bplrote  capital 
of  loannlna.  Greece. 

This  gathering  wlU  come  at  a  time  when 
the  governments  of  Greece  and  Albania  are 
engaged  In  serious  negotiations  aimed  at 
improving  their  mutual  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  While  any  Improvement  in 
the  international  climate — particularly  In 
such  a  sensitive  area  of  the  world — Is  to  be 
welcomed,  the  plight  of  the  sorely  persecuted 
Greek  minority  In  Albania  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  preeent  Peking -oriented  regime 
that  has  ruled  Albania  with  Stalinist  severity 
since  World  War  n,  has  denied  this  minor- 
ity— a  ntajorlty  In  its  own  territory — funda- 
mental human  rights.  These  included  the 
free  practice  of  their  religion  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  culture. 

In  addition,  it  has  barred  them  from  emi- 
gration to  Greece  and  other  free  nations  In 
the  same  manner  that  the  Soviet  Union 
prevenu  a  Jewish  migraUon  from  the  USSR 
to  Israel. 

Accordingly,  the  following  Resolution  la 
respectfully  submitted: 

Whereas:  Agreements  recently  concluded 
between  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece  and  the  present  Communist  regime 
of  Albania  reestablish  economic  relations 
and  diplomatic  exchange  between  the  two 
countries; 

Whereas:  The  aforeeald  Albanian  regime 
has.  in  violation  of  obligations  undertaken 
under  International  law  and  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  to  which  it  is  bound, 
denied  to  its  citlsens  the  free  practice  of 
their  religion  and  other  liberties  both  indi- 
vidual and  coDununal; 

Whereas:  A  Greek  minority  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Bplrus,  being  the  southern  portion  of  the 
present  Albanian  State  and  contiguous  to 
Greece,  has  been  subj20t  to  continual  denial 
of  guaranteed  rights  to  the  free  exercise  of 
ethnic,  religious  and  cultural  life  and  baa 
been  deprived  of  its  self-sxistained  Institu- 
tions by  which  this  life  has  been  expressed 
and  maintained  for  centuries; 

Whereas:  Individuals  and  groups  among 
this  minority,  many  with  relatives  tn  the 
United  States  and  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
the  United  StsUes  or  Greece  have  been 
subject  to  forcible  relocation  In  parts  of  the 
Albanian  State  other  than  their  native  ter- 
ritory under  a  policy  of  forcible  assimilation 
and  have  been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate; 
Therefore  be  it  resolved :  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  moved  by  humanitarian 
considerations  and  desirous  of  upholding  at 
all  times  th3  principles  of  Justice  embodied  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  signator. 
should  express  the  great  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  the  plight  of  the  Greek 
minority  in  Albania  and  should  request  that 
our  ambassador  to  the  Royal  Hellenic  Gov- 
ernment convey  to  It  this  expression.  It  fur- 
ther resolves  to  reconmiend  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  accredited  representatives 
abroad  and  In  the  United  Nations  bodies  and 
agendes  should  take  note  of  this  concern 
In  ord^r  to  Implement  whatever  ameliorative 
measures  may  be  consonant  with  the  con- 
siderations and  principles  herein  expresaed. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  brilliant  state- 
ment that  was  submitted  this  morning  by 
Prof.  Philip  Kurland  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information. 

Professor  Kurland  gives  his  views  on 
the  question  of  prior  restraint,  which  was 
virtually  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  today,  on  executive  privilege  and 
the  right  of  the  Americsm  Congress  and 
public  to  know,  but  more  importantly  on 
the  symptoms  of  a  more  serious  disease. 

Speclflcally,  he  notes  the  serious  ero- 
sion of  federalism,  the  disappearance 
of  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
through  concentration  of  power  in  the 
executive,  and  the  disintegration  of  re- 
straints on  the  National  Crovernment. 
He  suggests  several  remedies,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
right  the  balance  in  these  cases  proves  or 
will  prove  the  failure  of  democracy. 
Statement  By  Phh-ip  B.  Kttki^nd 
I 

I  am  flattered  by  the  invitation  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  to  express  my  views  on 
the  subjects  with  which  these  hearings  are 
concerned.  I  am,  however,  fully  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  invitation  to  speak 
was  issued  to  me  the  Supreme  Court  bad 
not  yet  been  called  upon  to  express  an  au- 
thoritative opinion  on  the  constitutional 
problems  of  the  injunctions  against  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post.  Por  pur- 
poses of  advising  you  of  the  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, my  own  views,  whether  in  agree- 
ment or  dlsag^reement  with  the  Court,  are 
Irrelevant. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  there 
was  agreement  among  the  litigants  In  the 
cases  about  the  appropriate  general  principle. 
That  Is,  both  sides  assumed  that  an  injunc- 
tion could  not  issue  to  prevent  publication 
of  the  documents  unless  such  publication 
would  be  injurious  to  the  national  security. 
There  was  apparent  agreement,  too,  that 
such  threat  to  the  national  security  would 
be  a  basis  for  Injunction.  The  contest  was 
essentially  over  two  questions.  First,  what 
the  standard  for  injury  to  the  national  secu- 
rity should  be.  Here  there  were  consider- 
able variations  in  suggested  verbal  formulae, 
with  the  words  substantial,  imminent,  clear, 
etc..  being  offered.  It  seems  evident,  however, 
that  no  concatenation  of  words  can  afford  a 
precise  measure  against  which  the  facts  could 
be  placed  in  order  to  make  a  determination. 
There  is  no  litmus  paper  test  for  danger  to 
national  seciulty. 

This  first  question,  therefore,  gave  rise 
to  the  second.  Who  shall  determine  whether 
the  proposed  publication  does  or  does  not 
offend  the  standard  of  national  security?  The 
newspapers  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  their 
own  Judgment  was  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
Those  on  the  other  side  thought  that  a  deci- 
sion reflected  in  the  stamp  on  the  document 
should  be  decisive.  On  this  score,  I  would 
invoke  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Prankfurter, 
In  another  situation  where  conflicts  between 
two  constitutional  commands  bad  to  be  re- 
solved. In  Pennekamp  v.  Florida,  328  U.S. 
331  (1946),  he  said: 

"A  free  press  is  vital  to  a  democratic  so- 
ciety  because   Its   freedom  gives   It   power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Power  in  a  democracy  implies  responsibility 
in  its  exercise.  No  institution  in  a  democracy, 
either  governmental  or  private,  can  have  the 
limits  of  power  which  enforce  responsibility 
determined  by  the  limited  power  itself.  In 
plain  English,  freedom  carries  with  It  respon- 
sibility even  for  the  press;  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  a  freedom  from  responsibility 
for  Its  exercise.  . . 

The  answer  must  be  that  the  decision  is 
for  the  courts  to  make.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  Government  is  seeking  to  Invoke  the  au- 
thority of  the  Judiciary  in  these  cases,  it 
would  seem  clear  that  the  burden  of  persua- 
sion should  be  on  It  to  show  the  danger  to 
the  national  security  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence,  evidence  sufllclently  clear  and 
convincing  to  overcome  the  long-standing, 
fundamental  proposition  over  which  there  is 
no  disagreement,  that  the  press  ought  to  be 
free  from  prior  restraint. 

I  shall,  if  I  may.  return  briefly  to  the 
subject  of  the  case  of  New  York  Times  v. 
United  States  In  a  few  minutes  but  from 
a  different  perspective. 

n 

The  invitation  Issued  to  me  called  for  me 
to  make  '  some  observations  also  on  the 
subject  of  the  press  privilege  not  to  reveal 
the  sources  of  its  information.  To  me,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  to  conceal  Information 
Is  of  a  different  dimension  from  Its  right  to 
reveal  Information.  The  argument  asserted 
by  the  press  here  is  Identical  with  the  cltulm 
of  the  government  that  It,  too,  has  a  right 
to  secrecy  to  Implement  the  other  functions 
that  it  must  carry  out.  Both  claim,  therefore, 
that  their  right  to  conceal  Information  is 
ancillary  to  other  constitutional  rights  or 
powers. 

My  own  view  is  that  there  Is  no  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  confidential  communica- 
tion between  the  publisher  of  news  and  his 
source  of  news.  The  only  testimonial  privilege 
specified  by  the  Constitution  Is  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  which  is  not 
available  to  corporations.  All  other  confiden- 
tial communications  privileges  rest  either  on 
common-law  origins  or  statutory  provisions. 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  In  particular  cir- 
cumstances the  right  to  silence  may  not.  flow 
from  a  constitutional  provision.  Thus,  the 
Court  has  ruled  that  a  membership  list  of  the 
NAACP  need  not  be  revealed  to  state  author- 
ities where  the  resulting  Injury  to  members 
was  clear  and  the  benefit  to  the  state  was 
obscure.  So,  too,  the  right  to  conceal  news 
sources  might  be  protected,  where  the  reason 
for  compelling  their  revelation  is  not  persua- 
sive. The  difllculty  in  striking  a  balance  Is 
not  small.  And  again,  as  In  the  first  situation, 
the  question  of  who  is  to  make  the  decision 
becomes  the  important  one.  The  issue  can 
arise  In  several  settings.  First,  there  may  be 
an  order  to  jHtxluce  sources  of  information 
in  a  Judicial  proceeding.  Second,  the  infor- 
mation may  be  sought  by  a  legislative  body — 
the  present  contest  between  CBS  and  the 
Congress  is  an  example.  Third,  the  data  may 
be  demanded  by  an  executive  or  administra- 
tive agency.  It  would  seem.  In  each  Instance, 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  information  de- 
manded or — In  the  last  two  cases — injunction 
against  the  demand,  the  authority  of  the 
Judicial  branch  will  have  to  be  invoked.  And 
so,  in  a  lawful  society,  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  will  Ukely  be  In  that  branch. 

Again,  I  should  like  briefly  to  return  to 
this  issue  in  some  later  remarks, 
in 

A  more  amorphous  subject  assigned  to  me 
Is  the  question  of  the  executive  privilege  to 
conceal  information  from  the  public,  from 
the  legislature,  and  from  the  courts.  As  to  the 
public.  Title  5.  sec.  562  of  the  United  States 
Code,  grants  a  Judicial  remedy  to  compel 
disclosure  by  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  with  certain  exceptions  stated  in 
that  section  and  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
one.  The  provisions  of  sec.  652  place  the  bur- 
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den  of  Justifying  the  refusal  of  publication 
on  the  government  agency  in  questldn.  The 
exceptions  are  rather  ill-deflne<^  The  ones 
particularly  of  Interest  In  light  of  the  pres- 
ent controversy  between  the  government  and 
the  newspapers  are  those  that  provide:  "This 
section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are — 
(1)  speclflcally  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy;  ...  (3)  spe- 
cifically exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute; 
.  .  ."  The  problem  of  who  has  standing  to 
maintain  such  an  action  is  one  that  Is  yet 
to  be  clearly  determined.  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  Congressmen  Reld  and  Morse  for 
greater  expertise  in  this  area. 

The  statute  to  which  I  Just  referred  specif- 
ically states  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
right  or  power  of  Congress  to  secure  infor- 
mation from  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive agencies.  The  precedents  In  the  tug- 
of-wars  between  Congress  and  the  President 
over  Congress's  right  to  see  what  the  Presi- 
dent would  conceal  are  not  Judicial  ones. 
Heretofore  the  one  or  the  other  has  pre- 
vailed according  to  the  willingness  of  the  one 
or  the  other  to  assert  greater  ptoUtlcal 
strength.  Where  Congress  is  prepared  to  use 
Its  power  over  the  purse  or  the  power  to  re- 
fuse passage  of  legislation,  it  can  succeed  In 
securing  the  information  that  it  wants.  So, 
too,  where  the  public  sentiment  is  clearly 
with  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  secure  the  in- 
formation that  it  wants.  Where  public  opin- 
ion is  on  the  side  of  the  President,  or  where 
his  political  clout  Lb  greater  than  that  which 
Congress  Is  prepared  to  exercise,  his  conceal- 
ment of  the  documents  will  be  successful. 

So  far  as  the  executive  privilege  against 
Judicially  compelled  revelations,  we  do  have 
a  Judicial  declaration  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  guide  us.  In  United  States  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 345  U.S.  1  (1953),  the  Court  pointed 
out  in  a  footnote:  "While  claim  of  executive 
power  to  suppress  documents  Is  based  more 
Immediately  upon  RS.  5  161  .  .  .  |5  U.S.C. 
S  22 1 ,  the  roots  go  much  deeper.  It  is  said 
that  R.S.  i  161  is  only  a  legislative  recogni- 
tion of  an  inherent  executive  power  which  Is 
protected  In  the  constitutional  system  of 
separation  of  power."  Nevertheless,  the  Court 
went  on  to  hold  that  the  determination  of 
the  availability  of  the  privilege  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  litigation  must  be  decided  by 
the  courts. 

The  Court  said : 

"Judicial  experience  with  the  privilege 
which  protects  military  and  state  secrets  has 
been  limited  In  this  country.  English  experi- 
ence has  been  more  extensive,  but  still  rel- 
atively slight  compared  with  other  eviden- 
tiary privileges.  Nevertheless,  the  principles 
which  control  the  application  of  the  privilege 
emerge  quite  clearly  from  the  applicable  prec- 
edents. The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  must  be  asserted  by  it;  It  can 
neither  be  claimed  nor  waived  by  a  private 
party.  It  is  not  to  be  lighUy  Invoked.  There 
must  be  a  formal  claim  of  privilege,  lodged 
by  the  head  of  the  department  which  has 
control  over  the  matter,  after  actual  per- 
sonal consideration  by  that  officer.  The  court 
Itself  must  determine  whether  the  clrctim- 
stances  are  appropriate  for  the  claim  of 
privilege,  and  yet  do  so  without  forcing  a  dis- 
closure of  the  very  thing  the  privilege  is 
designed  to  protect.  The  latter  requirement 
Is  the  only  one  which  presents  real  diffi- 
culty.  .   .   . 

"Regardless  of  how  it  Is  articulated,  some 

.  .  formula  of  compromise  must  be  applied 
here.  Judicial  control  over  the  evidence  In 
a  case  cannot  be  abdicated  to  the  caprice 
of  executive  officers.  Yet  we  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  court  may  automati- 
cally require  a  complete  dlsclosiire  to  the 
Judge  before  the  claim  of  privilege  will  be 
accepted  In  any  case.  If  may  be  possible  to 
satisfy  the  court,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  danger 
that  compulsion  of  the  evidence  will  expose 
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military  matters  whlcb.  In  the  Interest  of 
national  security,  should  not  be  dlrulged. 
Wlien  this  Is  the  case,  the  occasion  for  the 
prlYllege  la  appropriate,  and  the  court  should 
not  Jeopardize  the  security  which  the  prlY- 
llege is  meant  to  protect  by  Insisting  upon 
an  examination  of  the  evidence,  even  by  the 
Judge  alone.  In  chambers." 

Perhaps,  before  unwarranted  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  the  ReynoUta  case  to  that  of 
the  Nev)  York  Timet  v.  United  States,  It 
should  be  noted  that  In  Reynolda  it  was  the 
Individual  and  not  the  government  that  In- 
voked the  assistance  of  the  court,  and  that 
the  prerogatives  protected  by  the  Plrst 
Amendment  were  not  Involved  In  that 
litigation. 

r» 

If  you  win  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  problenu  on  which  this  Com- 
mittee's attention  Is  now  focused,  important 
as  they  are,  are  but  symptoms  of  a  more 
serious  disease.  There  are,  to  my  mind,  more 
fundamental  constitutional  questions  that 
underlie  thoee  being  considered. 

The  essential  scheme  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution was  the  limitation  of  governmental 
power.  It  sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by 
three  means.  The  first  was  a  division  of  power 
between  the  national  government  and  the 
States,  a  federal  system  in  jrhlch  the  national 
govemnMnt  was  to  have  limited  and  specified 
powers.  For  all  practical  purposes,  federalism 
In  this  country  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whether 
by  reason  of  necessity  of  desirability  or  Ir- 
responsibility, the  national  government  now 
has  plenary  governmental  authority.  That  Is 
to  say,  there  Is  no  area  of  governmental  op- 
erations that  cannot  be  rationalized  as  com- 
ing within  the  national  sphere,  whether  by 
reason  of  the  power  over  commerce  or  some 
other  amorphous  grant  of  authority. 

The  second  major  principle  of  limitation 
on  authority  that  Inheres  In  the  constitu- 
tional scheme  is  that  of  sepcu-atlon  of  powers. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  reject  this  proposition 
to  point  out  that  a  clean,  clear  line  among 
the  three  branches  was  never  intended  and 
has  never  been  effectuated.  Certainly  that 
la  true.  But  the  essence  of  the  scheme  re- 
mains, that  by  dividing  governmental  au- 
thority among  three  branches  there  was  to 
be  not  only  sepxiratlon  of  powers  but  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  Here,  too,  we  are  In 
serious  danger  of  losing  the  constitutional 
protection  sought  to  be  afforded.  Since  1933. 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  has 
secured  and  exercised  mere  and  more  power, 
in  part  by  seizing  It.  In  part  by  the  failure  of 
the  legislative  branch  to  assert  Itself.  We 
have  reached  the  stage  where  an  astute  for- 
eign observer,  Louis  Heren,  can  validly  asaert: 

"I  do  believe  that  the  modern  American 
Preetdency  makes  sense  as  a  political  system 
only  when  It  is  seen  to  be  a  latter-day  version 
of  a  British  medieval  monarchy,  and  I  com- 
mend this  approach  to  its  loyal  American 
subjects.  Thus  armed,  they  will  be  lees 
bothered  by  the  frustrations  that  \isually 
attend  the  conventional  method  of  measur- 
ing the  inciunbent  against  the  constitutional 
yardstick. 

"The  main  difference  between  the  modem 
American  President  and  a  medieval  monarch 
is  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
rather  than  diminution  of  his  power.  In 
comparative  historical  terms  the  United 
States  has  been  moving  steadily  backward." 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  be  sought  to  be  Justified 
by  the  criterion  of  efficiency.  Just  so  the 
criterion  of  efficiency  may  Justify  restraints 
on  the  power  of  the  people  to  learn  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  government.  A  steady  con- 
centration of  power  even  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  also  a  trend  to  be  noted  and — 
I  think — deplored.  And  this  committee  bears 
no  small  reapooslbllity  for  the  proposal  to 
bring  the  various  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  under  a  handful  of  cabinet  com- 
manders   presumably    on    the    model    that 
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Napoleon  so  successfully  used.  The  Presiden- 
tial reorganization  plan  will  thus  bring  more 
and  more  power  into  fewer  and  fewer  bands. 
(The  examplee  afforded  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  HEW  do  not  suggest  to  me 
that  departmental  conglomeration  leads  to 
efficiency) . 

That  such  concentration  of  power  Is  incon- 
sistent with  the  original  constitutional 
scheme,  I  have  no  doubts.  As  Professor 
Andrew  McLaughlin  once  noted: 

"If  it  be  asked  why  people  were  so 
unwise — and  the  question  is  often  asked — 
as  to  hamper  government  by  division  of 
authority  and  by  checks  and  balances,  the 
answer  Is  simple:  such  was  the  kind  of 
government  the  leaders  and  probably  men 
in  general  wanted.  Who  are  a  free  people? 
Those  who  live  under  a  government  so  oon- 
Btltutlonally  checked  as  to  make  life,  liberty 
and  property  secure.  That  would  have  been 
the  most  explicit  answer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary days.  .  .  ." 

The  third  limitation  on  government  au- 
thority that  was  of  the  essence  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  a  list  of  restraints  on  the 
national  government  Included,  not  only  in 
the  BIU  of  Rights  but  in  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  as  well;  none  so  Impor- 
tant, however,  as  those  contained  in  the 
First  Amendment. 

I  recite  these  commonplaces  to  you  be- 
cause I  think  that  they  are  relevant  to  the 
Issues  before  you.  Since  John  Marshall  used 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  to  expand 
the  national  authority  in  the  Bank  case 
{Mcculloch  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.  316 
(1819) ),  It  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a 
device  for  the  allocation  of  power  between 
the  nation  and  the  states.  A  reading  of  Its 
provisions  suggests  that  It  is  at  least  as  rele- 
vant to  the  division  of  authority  within  the 
national  government  itself.  The  provision, 
as  you  may  recall,  reads:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  Power  ...  To  make  all  Laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
Into  execution  the  foregoing  Powera,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  Officer  thereof."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It  becomes  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  to 
the  extent  that  Congress  is  still  a  viable  in- 
stitution, it  can  enact  legislation  which  in 
effect  says  that  the  courts  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoin  publication  by  newspapers 
even  of  materials  purloined  from  the  na- 
tional government.  Congress  cannot  derogate 
from  the  protections  afforded  by  the  First 
Amendment,  but  It  can  add  to  them.  It  can 
legislate  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  press  may  assert  the  privi- 
lege to  conceal  its  sources  of  information.  It 
can.  I  think,  even  legislate  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  executive  privi- 
lege may  be  asserted  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  interests.  Certainly  there  are 
balancing  factors  to  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
Congress  may  decide  that  there  are  times 
when  an  injunction  against  publication — 
when  permitted  by  the  Constitution — should 
be  proper.  Congress  may  decide  that  there 
are  situations  under  which  the  executive 
branch  should  be  allowed  the  confidentiality 
of  communications  that  most  enterprises — 
even  governmental  enterprises — need  in 
order  to  operate  successfully. 

I  think  that  the  real  problem  Is  that  Con- 
gress cannot — because  of  the  way  it  Is  or- 
ganized—or  will  not,  for  whatever  reason, 
undertake  the  duties  that  are  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  (I  would  require  all 
Congressmen  to  read  Wilson's  Congressional 
Government,  to  show  them  what  nde  Con- 
gress once  played  in  our  governmental 
scheme.)  After  the  "crlals"  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  recedes  into  the  past,  I  expect  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  condone  Presiden- 
tial actions  that  find  no  warrant  In  Con- 
gressional legislation.  We  will  continue,  for 
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example,  to  see  the  President  wage  war  with- 
out Congressional  declaration,  to  see  execu- 
tive orders  substitute  for  legislation,  to  see 
secret  executive  agreements  substitute  for 
treaties,  and  to  see  Presidential  decisions  not 
to  carry  out  Congressional  programs  under 
the  label  of  "impoundment  of  funds."  I  sug- 
gested several  years  ago  that  the  failure  of 
Congress  proves  or  wUl  prove  the  failure  of 
democracy.  And  I  still  think  that  the  danger 
Is  nothing  less  than  that. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  point  out,  that  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  its  powers  of 
supervision  over  the  execution  of  the  laws 
that  it  purportedly  enacts  makes  it  all  the 
more  Important  that  the  news  media  be  kept 
free  to  do  so.  For  if  Congress  is  less  and  less 
concerned  about  what  the  executive  is  do- 
ing. It  behooves  the  press — In  the  largest 
sense  of  that  word — to  assume  the  watchdog 
function. 

I  expect  that  I  have  more  than  tried  your 
patience  with  this  tirade.  And  so  without 
explicit  Injunction  I  cease  and  desist  from 
further  imposition  on  your  generosity.  I 
should,  however,  be  happy  to  answer — or  to 
try  to  answer — any  questions  that  you  may 
wish  to  put  to  me. 


"NEVER  AGAIN"— AMTRAK  CARRIES 
ON  THE  AMERICAN  RAILROAD 
TRADITION  FOR  ABOMINABLE 
TREATMENT  OP  PASSENGERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country,  it  now  appears, 
were  sold  a  "bill  of  goods"  by  the  rail- 
roads when  the  Amtrak  was  presented  as 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  saving 
passenger  train  service.  The  following 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
newspaper  reveals  that  Amtrak  carries 
on  the  American  railroad  tradition  for 
abominable  treatment  of  passengers: 
Nrvxx  Again 

Sn:  A  short  time  ago  my  wife  and  I  took  a 
trip  to  Orand  Forks,  NU.,  by  rail,  or  Amtrak. 
We  left  St.  Paul  In  late  afternoon  by  cab  to 
Minneapolis  depot  at  the  cost  of  (4.65.  We 
spent  about  a  half  hour  buying  oyxi  tickets 
to  Orand  Forks  and  return.  Our  train  was 
called  for  7:26  pjn.  We  were  told  to  go  out 
and  board.  We  arrived  In  train  sheds  leading 
to  the  train  and  were  told  there  would  be  a 
slight  delay  and  to  wait.  It  was  hot  and  we 
stood  waiting  to  leave  with  all  our  baggage 
until  about  9  p.m.  Well,  we  were  late  arriv- 
ing at  every  station  between  Mlnneap>olls  and 
Orand  Forks.  We  were  due  In  Orand  Porks 
at  1:40  and  arrived  at  2:10  a.m.  This  makes 
It  nice  for  people  meeting  you. 

We  stayed  a  week  and  returned.  The  train 
was  due  out  at  12:01  but  left  about  12:30 
and  we  were  late  at  every  station  all  the  way 
back.  We  were  due  in  Minneapolis  at  6:40 
but  arrived  late.  Our  car  going  to  Orand 
Porks  was  fairly  clean  and  comfortable,  but 
the  car  we  got  for  our  return  was  filthy.  The 
washrooms  were  a  disgrace  to  any  railroad, 
but  apparently  acceptable  for  Amtrak.  Upon 
arrival  In  Minneapolis  we  had  the  pleasiire  of 
going  thro\igh  their  dinky  dingy  depot  to  the 
cab  stands  where  we  were  given  the  privilege 
of  paying  $4. 65  again  to  get  home  to  St.  Paul. 
With  seat  reservations,  tickets  and  cab  fare  It 
cost  $48.86. 

We  decided  never  again  a  train — from  now 
on  a  plane  or  bus — and  they  claim  they  want 
to  build  up  their  passenger  business.  This 
has  got  to  be  a  Joke. 

O.  J.  Shzxiock. 

St.  Paui.. 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  0B20 
m  THX  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  will  reinstate  the 
investment  tax  credit.  I  have  taken  this 
action  as  the  ITC  is  a  proven  economic 
tool  that  can  help  promote  a  high  rate  of 
capital  investment  and  lead  to  a  healthy 
economic  environment. 

In  1967  when  the  credit  was  restored 
Chairman  Mills  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress "delay  in  restoring  the  investment 
incentive  runs  the  risk  that  further  de- 
terioration will  result."  The  same  holds 
true  today. 

The  administration  has  taken  some 
steps  to  move  toward  full  employment 
such  as  the  lowering  of  the  depreciation 
lifelines,  but  this  will  take  quite  awhile 
to  have  any  meaningful  effect  on  the 
economy.  Others  have  speculated  about  a 
reduction  in  taxes  and,  while  this  will 
also  be  of  help,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
have  any  Impact  on  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  ITC  is  a  proven  tool  that  will 
work  quickly  to  spur  the  economic  up- 
turn. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Fowler,  stated  In  1969  that  the  in- 
vestment tsix  credit  was  designed  to  in- 
crease the  national  productivity,  pro- 
mote competitive  jsfflciency,  and  services. 

The  figures  back  vp  the  former 
Secretary's  statement.  During  the  7  years 
of  1956  through  1962,  when  there  was  no 
investment  tax  credit,  capital  expendi- 
tures were  almost  static  at  $35  billion 
in  1956  and  $37.3  billion  in  1962.  But 
after  the  passage  of  the  credit  plant  and 
equipment  purchase  rose  at  a  remarkable 
rate  to  $64  billion  in  1968.  What  this 
means  in  other  terms,  Is  full  employ- 
ment and  a  healthy  economy. 

During  this  period,  we  had  a  situation 
where  the  Nation  experienced  high  em- 
ployment rates  and  the  United  States 
held  a  strong  position  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic community;  but  today  we  are  los- 
ing our  competitive  edge,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  continuing  unem- 
ployment problem. 

In  our  economy,  the  key  to  success  and 
prosperity  has  been  a  high  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity. Since  World  War  n  our 
productivity  has  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  more  than  3  percent,  but  in  the 
last  4  years  this  rate  of  productivity 
growth  has  declined  to  1.7  percent.  What 
these  figures  mean  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican is  not  only  lower  profits,  but  ^o 
less  money  for  workers  to  spend  and  less 
job  security  against  foreign  competition. 

The  early  1960's  saw  a  minor  recession 
similar  to  the  economic  dilBculties  of 
today.  President  Kennedy  and  the  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  credit  would  help  the 
economy.  The  figures  I  have  already 
mentioned,  demonstrate  the  success  of 
the  action.  I  feel  that  it  is  time  again  for 
the  Congress  to  act  and  reinstate  the 
Investment  tax  credit. 

While  many  sectors  of  the  economy  are 
being  hurt  by  the  present  unstable  situ- 
ation, the  machine  tool  industry  is  a 
striking  example  of  an  Industry  that  is 
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presently  suffering  severe  economic  diffl- 
cultiet,  but  could  be  vastly  Improved  with 
the  reinstatement  of  the  ITC. 
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I  would  like  to  Insert  the  following 
chart  and  give  a  brief  de8crU>tion  of 
what  it  represents. 
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Source:  National  Hachlne  Tool 
Builders'  Association 
April  15.  1971 

Notes  to  Chart  "A" 

(1)  A  7%  investment  credit  was  legislated 
late  In  1961  to  be  effective  on  equipment 
installed  after  January  1,  1B62.  Credit  was  de- 
dtictable  from  depreciable  base. 

(2)  Effective  January  1, 1964  the  rules  were 
liberalized  to  exclude  the  credit  from  the 
depreciable  base  with  considerable  increase 
In  value  of  the  credit  to  the  taxpayer. 

(3)  Credit  suspended  on  orders  placed 
after  October  1966. 

(4)  Credit  reinstated  in  March  1967  result- 
ing in  a  definite  decrease  In  downtrend 
throughout  1967. 

(6)  Credit  no  longer  applicable  to  any 
orders  placed  after  April  18,  1969.  The  threat 
of  this  action  having  been  public  knowledge 
for  many  months  resulted  in  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  orders  up  to  the  cut-off  date.  Ilie 
drop  was  immediate  thereafter  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  with  no  upturn  in 
Bight. 

Point  1  on  the  chart  marks  the  time 
when  the  7-percent  tax  credit  was  first 
enacted  into  law.  It  was  passed  in  late 
1961  to  become  effective  on  equipment 
installed  after  January  1,  1962.  Point  2 
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7%   Investaer.t  Tax  Credit  in  Effect 
No  Investment  Tax  Credit 


on  the  chart  is  the  date  when  rules  were 
liberalized  to  exclude  the  credit  from  the 
depreciable  base  with  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  credit  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Point  3  marks  the  suspension  of  the 
credit  on  orders  placed  after  October 

1966.  This  accelerated  the  rate  of  de- 
crease on  ne^  domestic  orders  of  ma- 
chine tools.  Point  4  is  the  date  when  the 
credit  was  reinstated  in  March  of  1967 
and  it  resulted  in  a  definite  reversal  of 
the  downtrend  that  persisted  throushout 

1967.  Point  5  is  when  the  cu;t  was  again 
suspended  and  no  longer  applicable  to 
any  order  placed  after  April  18,  1969. 
The  threat  of  the  action  was  held  over 
industries'  head  for  several  months  and 
resulted  in  a  drastic  decrease  in  orders 
up  to  the  cutoff  date.  This  drastic  drop 
has  continued  to  the  present  date. 

The  plight  of  the  machine  tool  industry 
is  not  unique ;  while  it  may  be  more  acute 
than  other  Industries,  there  can  be  little 
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doubt  that  America  is  going  to  have  to 
take  some  reaiedlal  steps  to  help  give 
American  products  a  oodoopetltive  edge. 
In  the  past,  our  efllclency  has  enabled 
us  to  keep  up  with  the  cheaper  labor 
markets  abroad.  Again  the  machine  tool 
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industry  profvldes  a  graphic  example  of 
the  problem.  In  tlw  second  chart  we  can 
see  the  higher  average  hourly  earnings 
and  supplementary  benefits  that  Amer- 
ican workers  receive  over  those  of  com- 
peting nations. 
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AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS      ^ 
AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BENEFITS*  s 
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No  one  would  say  that  the  answer  to 
our  problem  Is  to  lower  the  American 
standard  of  living;  the  answer  Is  to  keep 
our  competitive  edge.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  tax  credit  can  do  Just  this. 

The  tax  credit  involves  more  than  mere 
additions  to  the  stock  of  productive  capi- 
tal. New  facilities  also  embody  the  latest 
in  technological  progress.  Consequently, 
tax  induconents  to  install  new  equip- 
ment will  bring  about  more  general  In- 
troductim  of  advances  of  research  and 
discovery. 

I  urge  Chairman  Mills  to  start  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  possible  on  the  invest- 
ment credit.  There  have  been  several 
proposals  brought  forward.  We  have  a 
past  history  with  the  7-percent  credit  but 
do  not  feel  that  figure  is  sacred.  To  spur 
the  economy  immediately,  I  believe  that 
the  committee  should  look  into  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  7-percent  credit  for 
the  first  year  and  then  5  percent  there- 
after; this  would  give  industry  the  im- 
petus to  act  quickly. 

There  has  been  talk  of  other  economic 
measures  such  as  the  administration's 
ADR — assets  depreciation  range — and 
tax  reductions,  but  they  do  not  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  tax  credit.  I  do 
not  see  it  as  an  either /or  situation,  but 
a  case  of  them  all  working  together  and 
complementing  each  other.  I  urge  con- 
sideration of  this  credit  to  put  America 
on  a  sound  econcMnic  course. 


MORE  SOVIET  ANn-SEMITISM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  campaign  against  the  Jews  con- 
tinues. The  latest  example  was  contained 
in  a  broadcast  by  Radio  Minsk  on 
May  24.  The  Soviet  radio  station  re- 
peated the  old  Nazi  fantasy  about  Jewish 
conspirators  controlling  governments 
from  behind  the  scenes.  According  to  the 
Communists,  even  Rasputin,  the  mad 
monk  who  served  as  the  "grey  eminence" 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  Czar  In 
Russia,  was  a  tool  of  the  Jews.  The 
broadcast  stated : 

There  are  some  chapters  in  history  which, 
In  spite  of  being  separated  In  time  and  sp<u:e, 
have  a  curious  resemblance.  Not  In  detail,  of 
course,  but  In  principle,  and  It  Is  in  these 
that  the  very  same  Zionist  tactics  are  evident. 
With  the  help  of  their  court  agents,  they 
Influence  state  authority  In  the  required 
direction. 

The  purpose  of  the  pseudo  history  les- 
son was  to  tell  Soviet  listeners  that  a 
Jewish  conspiracy  controls  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  broadcast  asked 
rhetoiically : 

Who.  Is  their  "ambaasador"  at  the  White 
House?  By  providing  an  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion we  aball  find  out  who  Influences  the 
shaping  of  American  poUcy  In  a  ZlonUt 
spirit.  Zionists  occupying  high  poets  In  the 
U.S.  state  apparatus  are  very  numerous. 

The  Communists  then  name  the  al- 
leged Jewish  conspirators  that  control 
President  Nixon.  Tliey  are  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, Jacob  Javrs,  Benjamin  Cohen,  and. 
of  all  people.  Baxxt  OoLOWAm.  Henry 
Kissinger,  of  course,  is  listed  as  the  chief 
conspirator,  and  according  to  the  Com- 
munists, "compared  to  Rasputin.  Kiss- 
inger is  much  the  superior." 

Anyone  familiar  with  history  remem- 
bers that  Rasputin  was  not  a  Jewish  tool 
but  was.  in  fact,  a  rabid  anti-Semite.  And 
only  someone  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
American  scene  could  compile  such  a  list 
of  alleged  powers  behind  President  Nixon. 
But  the  broadcast  served  a  purpose  for 
the  Soviet  regime.  As  part  of  a  general 
anti-American  propaganda  campaign, 
the  alleged  crimes  of  the  "American  Im- 
periaUsts"  can  now  be  blamed  on  the 
hapless  Soviet  Jews.  In  a  country  like  the 
Soviet  Union  where  anti-Semitism  has  a 
long  history,  this  kind  of  propaganda 
can  only  make  the  lives  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
more  difficult. 


"HISTORY  KKKPB  TIMEB  CASE  IN 
PERSPECTIVE" 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   KXCHIOAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled 
in  the  case  Involving  the  so-called  Penta- 
gon papers,  I  suspect  that  discussion  and 
debate  over  questions  that  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  freedom  of  the 
press  will  continue  for  some  time. 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  I  have  been  pleased  to  note, 
has  devoted  two  lengthy  editorials  to 
the  varied  Issues  relating  to  this  con- 
troversy which  make  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion deserving  of  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
Consequently,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
Citizen  Patriot  editorials  of  June  17,  en- 
titled. "N.Y.  Times  Performs  Great  Pub- 
lic Service,"  and  of  June  26,  entitled, 
"History  Keeps  Times  Case  in  Perspec- 
Uve." 
[Prom  the  Jaclcaon  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot, 

June  17, 1871  ] 

Nrw   YoiK   Tucks    Pkxtokms   Osxat   Pubuc 

SnTics 

The  Justice  Department  may  have  the  let- 
ter of  the  national  seciirlty  laws  behind  Its 
eBort  to  suppress  publication  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  a  Pentagon  study  of  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

But  neither  logic  nor  the  public  interest 
supports  this  legal  action. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  move  to  sup- 
press the  report,  which  was  inspired  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  can  be  Justified  only  on  the  grounds 
cited  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  He  con- 
tends that  relations  with  other  nations  will 
be  seriously  damaged  if  supposedly  confiden- 
tial material  finds  Its  way  into  the  public 
prints. 
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This  reasoning  puts  the  President  and  key 
figures  in  his  administration  into  the  un- 
usual political  position  of  attempting  to 
keep  the  Ud  on  a  report  which  Is  damaging  to 
the  Democrats  and.  In  the  long  run,  wlU 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  President.  The 
revelations  by  the  Times  make  efforts  to  call 
the  Vietnam  conflict  "Nixon's  war"  seem  ex- 
tremely ludicrous. 

What  has  been  made  public  of  the  report 
today  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  Is  "Mr.  John- 
son's War,"  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  "Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's War."  In  trying  to  get  the  troops  out  of 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  what  President 
Johnson  chose  not  to  do  In  1964  and  1965. 

As  for  President  Kennedy's  involvement, 
his  successor  was  following,  in  those  years, 
the  Kennedy  philosophy  and  policy  that 
Southe8LSt  Asia  must  be  held  "at  all  costs." 
Kennedy  appointees.  Secretary  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  and  others  partic- 
ipated In  the  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  a  hopeless  ground  war  In  Asia 
while  keeping  the  people  in  the  dark. 

And  there  is  the  real  Justification  for  the 
legal  risks  The  New  York  Times  is  taking  in 
publishing  the  document.  It  is  serving  to 
make  public  what  many  have  suspected,  but 
could  not  prove;  or  really  knew  and  chose 
not  to  risk  violating  national  security  laws 
to  prove  their  point. 

As  for  the  administration's  effort  to  stick 
the  broken  egg  back  in  the  shell.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  contents  of  the  report  are  known 
to  too  many  people  to  make  suppression  of 
Its  contents  feasible.  Moreover,  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield.  Senate  Democratic  leader.  Is  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  bi-partisan  support  for 
his  move  to  force  the  report  Into  the  open. 

As  for  the  legal  proceedings  Involved,  the 
question  now  is  whether  the  courts  will  ad- 
dress theniselves  to  the  mere  violation  of  the 
letter  of  the  law  by  whoever  supplied  the 
report  to  the  Times  or  whether  they  will 
entertain  the  question  of  whether  the  law 
permitting  the  classification  of  documents 
had  been  abused. 

The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  demonstrate,  beyond  all  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  security,  and  not  a  desire  to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  persons  In  the  gov- 
ernment, was  the  real  reason  for  keeping  the 
report  under  wraps.  Nothing  that  has  been 
revealed  so  far  by  the  Times  Justifies  limit- 
ing publication  on  security  grounds. 

The  damage  being  done  by  the  publication 
largely  Is  political.  It  shows  the  extent  to 
which  deception  was  practiced  on  the  people 
by  President  Johnson  at  a  time  when  he  was 
standing  for  election  and  his  party  was  casti- 
gating his  opponent.  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater. 
as  a  nuclear  trigger-happy  Individual.  In 
short,  President  Johnson  was  planning  to  do 
exactly  what  his  party  was  acciising  Oold- 
water of  plotting  If  he  should  be  elected 
president. 

Ooldwater.  a  political  pro,  claims  he  knew 
what  was  going  on  but  had  no  effective  way 
to  combat  the  strategy.  Sen  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, vice  president  under  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, cops  a  plea  of  Ignorance  of  the  decep- 
tion. Whether  this  story  is  plausible  or  not, 
the  revelations  do  little  to  boost  Humphrey's 
presidential  stock  in  1973.  Anyone  with  the 
remotest  connection  with  either  the  Ken- 
nedy or  the  Johnson  administrations  Is  the 
loser  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

All  of  which  does  not  override  the  fact 
that  deceotlon  was  practiced  by  the  John- 
son Administration;  that  advice  against  get- 
ting the  United  States  Involved  in  a  land 
war  in  Asia  was  Ignored;  that  the  methods 
adopted  to  carry  the  war  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  doomed  to  failure:  that  excuses 
for  wider  United  SUtes  participation  largely 
were  contrived.  The  decisions  were  made 
before  the  "incidents"  occured. 

AU  this,  we  believe,  la  information  to 
which  the  American  people  are  entitled  if 
they  are  to  make  Intelligent  Judgments  on 
political  matters  affecting  their  government. 
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It  seems  obvious  that  the  government  once 
more  has  abused  Its  privilege  of  classifying 
Information  on  the  grounds  that  It  affects 
national  security.  It  has  been  caught  doing 
that  far  too  often. 

As  for  The  New  York  Times,  It  is  doing 
what  a  free  press  must  do  when  It  is  given 
the  opportunity.  The  Times  eventually  may 
lose  in  court,  but  it  is  forcing  a  test  of  the 
law  which  seemingly  has  been  abused. 

The  Times  already  is  the  winner  in  the 
court  of  pubUc  opinion  for  actions  taken  in 
the  general  Interest. 

I  Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich  )   Citizen  Patriot, 

June  36,  1971] 
HiSTOBT  KxKPs  Times  Case  in  PxaspxcTTve 

While  The  New  York  Times  Ute  great  sup- 
port from  the  people,  from  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  news  media  In  Its  battle  with 
the  United  States  government  over  the  Pen- 
tagon Pajjers  a  few  voices  are  being  raised  to 
say  that  the  Times  is  not  all  that  pure  and 
holy. 

This,  we  believe,  is  fortunate.  Not  only 
does  it  help  to  keep  the  case  in  perspective, 
but  it  shows  that  the  Journalistic  fraternity 
retains  its  objectivity  in  a  highly  emotional 
situation. 

One  example  of  needling  of  the  Times 
comes  from  Stewart  Alsop,  one-time  political 
writer  for  the  defunct  Saturday  Evening  Post 
who  now  is  filling  the  role  of  columnist  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

In  his  column  In  the  current  Newsweek, 
Mr.  Alsop  recalls,  with  sardonic  humor,  the 
editorial  reaction  of  The  New  York  Times 
to  an  article  on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
which  Alsop  and  Charles  Bartlett  wrote  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  Times,  according  to  Alsop,  attacked 
the  article  as  a  "breach  of  security"  and  de- 
nounced an  article  "purporting  to  tell  what 
went  on  In  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council  .  . 

"What  kind  of  advice  can  the  President 
expect  to  get  under  such  circumstances?" 
the  earlier  Times  editorial  asked,  according 
to  Alsop.  "How  can  there  be  any  real  freedom 
of  discussion  or  of  dissent;  bow  can  anyone^ 
be  expected  to  advance  positions  that  might 
be  politically  unpopular  or  unprofitable? 
Does  no  one  In  Washington  recall  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  .  .  .?" 

Mr.  Alsop  pointed  out  that  the  article  had 
been  edited,  badly  he  admits,  by  none  other 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  account  subsequently  was  con- 
firmed m  detail  in  the  late  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy's book. 

Mr.  Alsop  concedes  that  the  Times  la  a 
great  newspaper,  but  he  can't  resist  the 
utterly  human  Impulse  to  throw  the  earlier 
words  of  the  Times  back  in  Its  own  teeth 
now  that  It  Is  under  the  gun. 

We  admire  the  Times,  too,  and  cheer  It  In 
Its  fight  against  the  censorship,  but  still  be- 
lieve that  Tlmesmen  put  their  pants  on  one 
leg  at  a  time,  as  do  ordinary  mortals,  and 
are  not  above  working  themselves  Into  state 
of  editorial  traiuna  when  their  heroes  (In 
the  Alsop  case  the  Kennedys)  are  under 
fire. 

Another  Interesting  comment  on  the  Times 
case  ^>peared  on  this  page  Friday  when 
Bruce  Bloesat,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ- 
ates columnist  and  a  diligent  researcher,  told 
bow  all  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
actions  and  decisions  on  the  Vietnam  War 
were  revealed  in  a  book  by  Charles  Roberta, 
Newsweek  White  House  correq>ondent. 

According  to  Newsweek  today.  President 
Johnson  disclaims  some  of  the  information 
In  the  Roberts  book,  indicating  that  he  had 
second  thoughts,  about  plans  and  strategy. 

Blossat's  reaction  to  the  Times  series  Is 
that  it  really  Is  telling  a  story  that  was 
brought  into  the  open  in  1905  but  the  sig- 
niflcance  of  which  was  missed  by  the 
Washington  press  corps.  Including  Bioaaat, 
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himself,  and  those  gentlemen  from  The 
New  York  Times. 

And  from  Onest  Cuneo,  syndicated  ccrixun- 
nlst  and  constitutional  lawyer,  comes  the 
opinion  that  the  Times  is  on  thin  legal  Ice 
and  that  publication  of  the  papers  Is  a 
"breach  of  security."  There  is  the  phrase  the 
Times  used  against  Alsop  and  Bartlett. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Cuneo  believes  that 
the  Times  should  be  aware  that  the  papers 
were  leaked  to  It  for  the  express  political  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  and  that  the  Times  Is  selecting  ma- 
terial frc«n  the  volume  which  will  further 
that  purpose. 

We  don't  necessarily  agree  fully  with  Mr. 
Cuneo's  assessment,  but  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion  and  he  Is  a  highly  knowledgeable 
man  on  the  law,  military  matters,  national 
security — and  politics. 

All  this  Is  useful,  however,  to  show  that 
while  the  Times  has  great  support  among 
working  newsmen  their  objectivity  causes 
them  to  tell   the  other  sides  of  the  story. 


THE  PUBLIC  FORESTRY  PROSPECTS 
FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PKKNBTI.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more,  we  in  the  Congress  smd  our 
constituents  are  becoming  exposed  to 
environmental  problems  dealing  with  the 
management  and  use  of  our  public  lands. 
More  and  more,  we  are  subjected  to 
polarized  approaches  which  hardly  form 
the  basis  for  sound  reason  and  Judg- 
ments. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  particularly 
delighted  to  have  my  attention  called 
to  a  recent  presentation  before  a  group 
of  State  employees  in  Pennsylvania. 
E.  M.  Bacon,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant who  has  previously  served  as  super- 
visor of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in 
my  State,  has  very  candidly  laid  out 
some  of  these  forest  management — en- 
vironmental problems  with  clarity  and  in 
a  manner  that  does  Indeed  provide  a 
basis  for  sound  reason  and  judgment  by 
myself,  my  colleagues,  and  my  constit- 
uents. I  ask  that  Mr.  Bacon's  remarks  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow : 

The  PuBtic  Poxesttit  PaosPECTS  ro«  the 

Seventizs 

(By  E.  M.  Bacon) 

Bach  generation  of  foresters  views  Its  place 
In  time  as  the  most  challenging  yet  encoun- 
tered by  any  previous  generation.  In  large 
part  this  has  been  the  case.  The  accelerating 
rate  of  change,  not  only  In  forestry  but  also 
in  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  fabric, 
would  in  itself  account  for  such  a  view.  With 
new  knowledge  and  technology  emerging  at 
Its  current  pace,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  facts  as  they  emerge. 
Values  are  shifting  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Those  of  us  who  now  find  oursdvee  in  the 
older  generation  of  active  professionals  can 
hardly  accept  that  categorization  or  even  to 
understand  how  this  could  have  come  about. 
Certainly  none  of  us  has  grown  older  and 
naturally  all  of  us  remain  responsive  to 
change — or  do  we. 

And  so  to  the  "Challenge  of  the  Seventies" 
and  challenging  they  will  be.  It  is  not  dlfll- 
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cult  to  recftU  tb»t  m  rec«nUy  as  five  years 
ago  we  and  a  few  others  were  talking  about 
conservation.  Not  many  listened.  Today  that 
Isn't  the  key  word.  We  now  have  two  other 
key  words — environment  and  ecology.  I  say 
this  not  In  protest  or  derision.  Rather,  I  state 
the  fact  bliintly  and  before  I  conclude  you 
may  think  crudely  as  well. 

Where  will  we  be  10  years  from  now?  Do 
we  know  where  we  want  to  be?  I  doubt  it. 
And  how  about  out  Image?  We  formerly 
didn't  have  any — unless  It  was  of  a  somewhat 
mythical  forest  ranger  astride  a  white  horse 
and  looking  Into  the  distance  across  a  great 
expanse  of  mountains  and  valleys.  (Inci- 
dentally, I  have  often  wondered  what  that 
guy  was  looking  for.) 

Today  we  have  an  Image,  but  now  unfor- 
tunately foresters  find  themselves  on  a  black 
horse.  In  too  many  quarters  we  are  the  bad 
guys  rather  than  the  good  guys.  But  we  can 
take  some  consolation  In  the  statement  of 
an  accomplished  PR  man  who  counseled — 
"Don't  worry  over  what  people  say  about  you 
as  long  as  they  say  something." 

In  recent  months,  facing  the  accusations 
burled  not  only  at  Forest  Service  administra- 
tors but  at  the  entire  foreatry  profession,  I 
have  on  occasion  wondered  about  the  sound- 
ness of  that  principle.  In  any  case,  dealing 
with  this  problem  wlU  be  a  major  concern 
for  the  seventies.  And  foresters  must  come 
out  of  the  woods  to  do  so.  At  Issue  is  whether 
or  not  foresters  In  the  years  ahead  will  have 
the  leadership  role  In  the  management  of 
forest  land — putdlc  and  private. 

And  I  Include  here  Indiistrlal  foresters. 
There  was  a  time,  you  will  recall,  when  ex- 
clusive or  almost  exclusive  concern  for  tim- 
ber production  was  thought  to  be  completely 
appropriate  for  foresters — but  this  is  not  the 
case  today  and  certainly  it  wUl  not  be  to- 
morrow. 

The  "bundle  of  rights"  that  are  the  sub- 
stance of  private  ownership  are  Increasingly 
considered  rights  in  which  the  public  has  a 
stake.  Note,  for  example,  current  environ- 
mental activity  related  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution or  the  bill  recently  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Dingell  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  regulation  of  timber  oper- 
ations on  private  land. 

These  are  Indeed  changing  Umes.  Admin- 
istrative decisions  are  more  commonly  be- 
coming the  subject  of  legislative  review. 
Judges  are  thus  making  the  value  judg- 
ments based  on  law  that  have  traditionally 
been  made  by  professional  forestry  admin- 
istrators based  on  scientific  and  administra- 
tive considerations.  I  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention not  to  deplore  the  trend  but  to  fociis 
on  the  fact.  Standing  to  sue  and  class  ac- 
tions have  now  become  part  of  the  lexicon 
of  f oreatry. 

The  Knvironmental  Protection  Act  of  1968 
has  already  becon>e  a  primary  force  for 
change  and  a  new  basis  for  legal  action. 
Major  Federal  actions,  proposed  legislation 
and  controversial  decisions  now  carry  the 
requirement  for  preparation  of  an  environ- 
mental statement  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act.  To  date,  most  legal  action  has 
charged  non-compliance  with  this  require- 
ment rather  than  the  adequacy  of  that  com- 
pliance. We  are  not  yet  quite  sure  what  con- 
stitutes "major"  or  "controversial"  but  we 
do  know  thai  meeting  this  requirement  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  Federal 
agencies.  Hopefully,  however,  better  deci- 
sions will  result  and  in  any  caee.  the  level 
of  public  Involvement  has  Increased.  So  far 
"the  public"  has  tended  to  be  the  individuals 
and  organizations  which  many  of  us  feel  may 
not  represent  a  true  "public"  cross  section. 
But  this  Lb  the  way  our  system  works,  through 
the  counterbalancing  of  forces  at  opposite 
extremes  rather  than  through  the  voice  of 
the  average — if  there  is  an  average. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  on  balance  the 
benefits  flowing  from  these  trends  far  out- 


weigh the  problems  created  by  them.  They 
have  already  strengthened  the  protection  of 
forest  resources  and  the  beneficial  effects  are 
sure  to  multiply  in  the  years  ahead.  No  longer 
are  the  voices  of  forest  land  managers  lost  In 
a  void  of  public  apathy.  I  can  Illustrate  this 
point  by  drawing  on  my  experience  here  m 
Pennsylvania  as  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest.  It  was  a  lonely  role  I  played 
with.  I  raised  questions  about  what  salt 
wastes  from  oil  and  gas  activities  were  do- 
ing to  some  of  the  streams  within  that  Na- 
tional Forest.  And  I  still  recall  my  shock 
at  hearing  a  high  ranking  pulp  company  offi- 
cial argue  that  there  was  an  existing  right 
for  Industry  to  use  the  rivers  to  move  pol- 
lutants away  from  factories  just  as  there  was 
a  right  to  use  them  for  transportation  in  the 
Nation's  commerce.  How  far  we  have  come, 
and  how  evident  this  is  as  we  look  back  to 
even  the  recent  past. 

There  are  two  specific  challenges  to  the 
practice  of  forestry  and  forest  land  manage- 
ment that  are  of  special  current  Interest  and 
concern.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  with 
you  briefly.  They  are  pesticide  use  and  clear- 
cutting. 

BCany  -  In  our  business — but  fewer  each 
day — still  tend  to  deride  Rachel  Carson's 
early  expression  of  environmental  concern. 
Certainly  several  of  the  points  she  made  were 
overdrawn.  But  again  on  balance,  her  effort 
was  a  positive  force  for  desirable  change.  It 
awakened  public  concern  and  supftorted  the 
posture  of  public  land  administrators  who 
had  been  seeking  an  improved  evaluation  of 
favorable  and  adverse  impacts  in  resource 
use  decision  making.  Since  then  there  have 
been  a  series  of  significant  events  in  the  pest- 
icide field — and  here  I  include  herbicides. 
There  does,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  a  concentra- 
tion of  DDT  as  one  moves  up  the  food  chain 
to  the  Raptors  where  thin  egg  shells  may  well 
be  an  effect.  DDT  and  the  other  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  have  not  yet  been  totally 
banned  from  use  although  that  may  be  the 
final  outcome.  Regardless  of  this,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  visualize  a  sltuatloc  serious  enough 
to  warrant  use  of  aerially  applied  DDT  in 
the  forest  environment — and  I  am  sure  this 
also  would  be  the  judgment  of  your  State 
Forester.  Sam  Cobb. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
further  interesting  aspect  of  public  reaction. 
Recognizing  the  hazards  presented  by  the 
use  of  the  hydrocarbons,  notably  DDT,  the 
Forest  Service  launched  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project  to  find  alternatives.  Over 
several  years  a  great  many  chemicals  were 
screened  for  effectiveness  and  safety  In  use 
against  spruce  budworm,  a  major  defoliating 
Insect. 

The  pesticide  chemical  Zectran  was  found 
to  have  two  outstanding  characteristics — 
special  toxicity  to  budworm  and  non-persist- 
ence. A  large  quantity  has  been  purchased 
and  control  projects  will  be  conducted  this 
year  In  Maine  and  Idaho.  Having  accom- 
plished this  we  sat  back  and  awaited  acco- 
lades for  our  pioneering  progress  in  providing 
an  alternative  to  DDT.  We  are  still  waiting, 
and  now  find  that  all  the  specific  complaints 
about  DDT:  Iti  persistence,  transmission 
through  the  food  chain,  etc..  generated  senti- 
ment against  use  of  any  chemical.  While  we 
agree  that  Mologlcal  controls  are  of  first 
choice  we  believe  that  pending  their  avall- 
aMlity  (and  of  course  assiuning  that  the 
benefits  exceed  the  adverse  Impacts)  there 
win  be  a  continuing  need  for  pesticides  in 
forest  protection. 

Herbicides  in  general  and  2.4.5-T  in  partic- 
ular are  In  the  spotlight  for  possible  tera- 
tegenlc  effects  presiunably  because  of  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Dloxlns  as  a 
contaminant.  Mercury  and  its  potential  ef- 
fects due  to  widespread  occurrence  in  the 
environment  has  recently  made  the  head- 
lines. The  chlorinatedphenols — of  special  in- 
terest to  us  pentacblorphenol — may  be  po- 


tentially more  hazardous  than  formerly  rec- 
ognized. 

These  are  cases  in  point.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  there  has  been  too  much  femotlon  and 
not  enough  fact  nor  a  hard  enough  look  at 
silternatlves  as  pros  and  cons  are  pro- 
pounded— and  propounded  they  often  are. 
Despite  this,  there  have  evolved  overriding 
benefits. 

Scientists  and  administrators,  public  and 
private  alike,  have  faced  up  to  change.  Re- 
search Is  being  reoriented  and  strengthened 
to  seek  new  facta.  Evaluations  of  Impacts,  ad- 
verse and  beneficial,  probe  far  more  deeply 
than  heretofore.  A  s?nse  of  urgency,  renewed 
dedication  to  public  interest,  if  you  will,  has 
emerged.  A  far  higher  level  of  professionalism 
Is  being  focused  on  pesticide  problems. 
Within  the  Forest  Service  at  the  Washington 
office  and  field  levels,  for  example,  there  have 
been  established  Pesticide  Use  Coordinating 
Committees  charged  with  oversight  of  the 
full  range  of  pesticide  uses  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  with  Its  cooperators  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  Involved.  All  of  this  gives 
promise  for  the  future — for  the  decade  of 
the  seventies  and  beyond. 

I  would  now  like  to  talk  briefly  about  the 
clearcuttlng  controversy — and  It  will  be  brief 
because  I  note  that  Bill  Towell  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  Is  scheduled  to 
speak  specifically  on  this  item.  There  Is  an 
element  in  this  issue  which  has  had  little 
attention  as  we  consider  ways  to  obtain  pub- 
lic understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  sll- 
vlcultural  practice.  A  psychologist  might  be 
better  qualified  to  do  so  than  a  forester,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  might  refute  the  theory  com- 
pletely, but  I  do  want  to  suggest  It  to  you. 

I  wonder  If  it  Isn't  possible  that  the  public, 
after  long  confusing  National  Forests  and 
Parks,  has  suddenly  realized  that  there  is  a 
Federal  agency  In  the  business  of  cutting 
(killing)  trees.  While  this  may  have  been  con- 
doned as  an  unavoidable  pursuit  of  Indus- 
try, many  may  not  countenance  It  as  a  pub- 
lic endeavor.  Much  of  our  correspondence  has 
seemed  to  deal  more  directly  with  the  evil  of 
cutting  trees  In  general  than  vrith  clear- 
cutting  in  particular.  Clearcuttlng  may  only 
be  a  more  violent  and  manifest  form  of  tree 
killing.  Wood  substitutes  are  increasingly 
proposed  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  any  tree 
cutUng  (killing). 

It  is  now  well  recognized  that  we  have  en- 
tered the  era  of  the  environment.  Old  values 
are  being  discarded.  The  works  of  nuui,  his 
cities,  his  products,  his  wastes,  his  consump- 
tion are  castigated.  All  that  is  natural  is 
good,  whether  it  Is  really  natural  or  not. 

The  tree  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  plant 
community,  just  as  the  eagle  stands  at  the 
apex  of  the  birds  and  at  the  top  of  a  food 
chain.  Do  we  even  find  here  a  religious  con- 
notation or  a  substitute  for  traditional  reli- 
gion— a  cult  of  nature.  Recall  the  Druids  or 
the  sacred  cows  of  India. 

Let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  I  do  not 
condemn  the  implications  of  this  theory 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  quoted  out  of  context. 
Neither  do  I  seek  to  put  in  this  categoriza- 
tion all  those  who  have  condemned  clear- 
cutting.  I  merely  raise  what  I  think  is  an 
Interesting  possibility.  One  that  wUl  make 
extremely  difficult  the  job  of  anyone  who 
proposes  to  make  clearcuttlng  or  any  "tree 
killing"  acceptable  to  all  or  possibly  even  to 
a  majority. 

Let  me  deal  at  this  point  with  the  ques- 
tion of  wood  substitutes,  a  concept  seeming- 
ly so  attractive  to  many  people  who  want  to 
"save"  trees.  They  forget  that  trees  are  in 
fact  a  renewable  resource  and  substitutes  are 
not. 

As  Jerry  Saeman,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  said  in  a  paper 
presented  at  the  3Sth  Yale  Industrial  Fores- 
try Seminar  In  October  1970 — 

"When  we  discuss  wood  as  a  resource  in 
the  world  of  the  future,  we  must  fit  it  In 
with  aU  other  resources.  There  is  great  In- 
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terchangeabillty  In  materials  for  many  ap- 
plications. Beams  or  panels  can  be  ma4e  of 
steel,  aluminum,  or  fiberglass.  Airplanes  can 
be  built  of  aluminum,  magnesium,  titanium, 
or  plastics. 

"(An  extraordinarily  successful  airplane 
of  World  War  11  was  the  British  mosquito 
bomber  built  of  a  plywood-balsa  composite.) 
The  strategy  of  choosing  among  alternatives 
requires  some  sense  of  the  whole  resource 
picture,  of  our  competitive  position  In  draw- 
ing on  foreign  resources,  and  of  how  wood 
can  serve  to  alleviate  resource  supply  and 
environmental  problems." 

And  he  went  on  to  say : 

"Now  my  argument.  I  must  make  clear,  is 
not  against  the  use  of  mineral-based  prod- 
ucts— It  Is  rather  that  It  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Nation  to  achieve  high  ef- 
ficiency In  the  production  and  utilization  of 
timber,  thus  filling  major  needs  and  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  minerals  and  fossil 
fuels.  Our  Nation,  of  course,  will  benefit  from 
a  flow  of  new  products.  But  I  dispute  the 
view  that  miracles  of  future  technology  will 
make  wood  a  less  attractive  Industrial  raw 
material  if  all  effects  of  the  substitution  are 
taken  Into  consideration." 

Then  speaking  specifically  of  aluminum  as 
a  substitute,  he  says — 

"Some  two  tons  of  'red  mud'  are  gen- 
erated per  ton  of  aluminum  In  the  process 
of  preparing  alumina  from  bauxite.  TTjls 
presents  serious  pollution  problems,  and  pre- 
sumably the  use  of  native  clays  would  cause 
even  more  severe  problems.  The  electrolytic 
reduction  of  alumina  requires  a  high  amount 
of  power — 17.000  kilowatt  hours  per  ton.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  some  six  tons  of  soft  coal. 
StrlD^lnlng.  deep  mines,  acid  mine  drain- 
ageTcombustlon  of  coal,  and  power  plant 
thermal  pollution  all  have  a  severe  envir- 
onmental Impact.  Furthermore,  the  Nation 
Is  now  temporarily  at  least,  In  the  midst  of 
a  power  and  energy  crisis.  There  is  also  re- 
quired, for  the  production  of  a  ton  of  alumi- 
num, the  better  part  of  a  ton  of  electrode 
derived  from  coal.  Fluoride  emission  accom- 
panying aluminum  production  causes  serious 
air  pollution  problems." 

These  are  important  points  to  consider  In 
the  evaluation  of  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
wood  and  weighing  the  Impacts  that  result. 
Those  who  focus  on  a  single  component  of 
what  Is  really  a  complex  equation  subject 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  oversimplifica- 
tion. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  position 
of  many  organized  sportsman's  groups  on 
the  question  of  clearcuttlng.  (Incidentally. 
I  consider  myself  a  member  of  that  frater- 
nity when  not  assigned  to  duty  on  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  Potomac.)  Some  of  my  con- 
fusion stems  from  my  2-year  assigiunent  as 
Supervisor  of  tlie  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
I  followed  Dick  Costley  in  that  job  and  his 
primary  training  was  In  wildlife  biology.  He 
had  set  up  a  system  of  establishing  a  few 
small  clearcut  blocks  in  selectively-cut  tim- 
ber sale  areas.  Why?  Apparently  for  an  ab- 
surd reason  as  many  would  now  have  us 
believe — to  favor  wildlife.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  short  time  since  then? 

What  is  ahead  as  we  enter  the  seventies. 
A  broadened  public  concern  revolving  around 
the  environment  as  a  focal  point  or  a  turn- 
ing away  to  new  things  that  can  become 
rallying  points.  I  doubt  that  we  will  see  re- 
duced emphasis  on  environmental  matters — 
and  I  hope  we  do  not.  Although  I  will  agree 
we  can  do  with  a  bit  less  emotlonallsnx. 

Increasingly,  we  will  be  challenged  to  truly 
consider  all  forest  values — not  only  to  con- 
sider them  from  the  standpoint  of  mitigating 
Impacts,  but  to  do  something  positive  to  en- 
hance them. 

Today  we  refer  to  our  forest  practices  as 
silviculture.  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
extent  to  which  these  are  oriented  exclu- 
sively to  timber  production?  Our  frame  of 
reference  pays  no  attention  to  leaser  vegeta- 
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tlon.  or  to  fiowerlng  trees,  or  shrubs  or  to 
browse — unless  these  tend  to  interfere  with 
regeneration  of  trees  for  the  next  crop. 
Shouldn't  our  systems  and  our  practices  be 
more  than  this,  or  at  least  more  than  slight 
modifications  of  them.  Won't  they  have  to  be 
in  the  decade  ahead. 

When  will  we  reach  the  point  where  every 
forest  manager,  service  forester,  consulting 
forester,  and  Industrial  forester  understand 
what  this  rather  indefinite  term  "multiple- 
use  "  really  means.  That  It  will  work — that  It 
has  been  shown  to  work  In  many  places. 
Will  It  be  realized  In  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties that  It  must  work — that  even  In  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  there  will  never  be 
enough  wilderness  for  those  who  only  like 
wilderness,  or  enough  commercial  forest  for 
those  who  only  want  "working"  foresu.  or 
enough  of  anything  to  meet  any  exclusive 
need.  Here  lies  one  of  the  real  threats  of  the 
seventies,  a  functlonallzed  slicing  up  of  the 
forest  resource  Into  neat  exclusive  packages. 
It  Is  no  vague  or  remote  potential.  This  we 
face  as  public  land  managers  now.  Industrial, 
and  other  private  landowners  tomorrow. 

Fortunately,  we  have  been  alerted  In  time. 
National  Forest  System  people  are  organizing 
multi-functional  teams  to  deal  with  specific 
forest  land  areas.  This  thrust  recognizes  the 
need  for  multi-functional  planning  and  op- 
erations If  there  Is  to  be  multl-funcUonal 
management.  A  restructuring  of  our  func- 
tlonallzed organization  structure  is  being 
tested  and  may  be  adopted.  And  this  will  be 
so  because  organizations  as  well  as  people 
must  accept  the  challenge  of  change — and 
change  there  will  be  in  the  seventies. 

There  Is  already  ample  evidence  before  us. 
TsJce  the  matter  of  pesticides,  primarily  the 
Insecticides  and  herbicides.  Lawsuits  seeking 
to  enjoin  action  or  to  collect  alleged  dam- 
ages have  become  common.  Most  notorious 
has  been  a  case  In  Arizona,  most  recent  was 
a  case  enjoining  a  project  to  control  gypsy 
moths  In  New  York  this  spring. 

Public  land  administrators  who  formerly 
based  decisions  on  professional  and  tech- 
nical Input  now  fijid  public  Involvement  a 
critical  additional  requirement.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  hasn't  been  such  input 
heretofore.  Rather,  the  point  is  that  public 
Involvement  must  now  be  strengthened  and 
more  broadly  based.  Additionally,  we  note  a 
trend  toward  more  formalization  of  the  proc- 
ess. Hopefully,  this  will  not  involve  formal 
hearings  except  in  unusual  circumstances. 
To  go  further  than  this  would  bog  down  the 
agencies  charged  with  management  and  ad- 
ministrative responsibility.  But  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  we  may  find  that  this,  in  fact, 
has  been  the  outcome. 

Important  to  all  of  us  will  be  the  rule  of 
reason.  Decisions  forced  by  emotion  in  lieu 
of  fact  are  often  wrong  decisions.  Policies 
formulated  through  reaction  are  often  in- 
defensible. Crisis  management  is  often  bad 
management.  Avoidance  of  all  of  these  will 
place  new  burdens  on  each  of  us.  We  must 
do  a  better  job,  mistakes  are  grasped  as  il- 
lustrations of  the  norm.  We  must  strengthen 
the  factual  basis  for  decision  making.  This 
will  require  more  research  effort  and  better 
procedures  than  we  now  have  for  dissemina- 
tion of  research  results.  We  must  apply  what 
is  known  and  what  we  know,  and  here  \s 
confronted  the  need  for  continued  learning 
and  growth  in  our  jobs.  We  can  in  fact  do 
better  than  we  have  been  doing,  we  can  in 
fact  bring  to  bear  the  specialized  skills  of 
others.  The  day  when  the  forester  could  do 
anything  has  long  since  passed. 

This  is  a  real  challenge  to  the  forestry 
profession  in  the  decade  ahead.  Where  will 
we  be  at  the  end  of  the  decade?  Much  will 
depend  on  how  well  we  respond  to  change 
and  how  broad  that  response  is.  Each  of  us, 
whatever  our  role  or  level  of  responsibility, 
will  have  great  Influence  on  where  we  will  be. 
Thus,  the  choice,  at  least  in  part,  rests  in 
our  hands.  This  Is  the  challenge  I  bring  to 
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you  at  the  opening  of  this  Conference.  A 
meeting  of  great  significance  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  nationally  as  well  as  similar  meet- 
ings that  are  generated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  closing.  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
State  Forester  Sam  Cobb  and  others  who 
have  had  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  need 
for  meetings  such  as  this. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  RESIDES  IN 
THE  PEOPLES  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  yesterday  freed  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  to 
resume  immediate  publication  of  articles 
based  on  the  secret  Pentagon  papers  on 
the  origins  of  the  Vietnam  war.  By  a  his- 
toric vote  of  6  to  3  the  Court  struck  down 
the  first  effort  of  the  Government  to  en- 
join publication  on  the  ground  of  nation- 
til  security. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
make  an  effort  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental issues  which  were  at  stake  in 
this  action  by  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  basic  threat  to  democratic  institu- 
tions posed  by  the  Executive's  right  to 
withhold  information  through  an  exten- 
sive and  inordinately  complicated  system 
of  classification. 

At  the  request  of  the  Minnesota  News- 
paper Association  I  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  June  25,  1971  opposing 
the  U.S.  Government  injunction  against 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Boston  Globe.  As  I  have 
tried  to  emphasize  in  the  statement 
there  Is  a  price  for  each  secret  we  with- 
hold from  the  people,  and  that  price  is  a 
diminution  in  our  freedom — not  much 
each  time  perhaps,  but  considerable  over 
the  long  haul. 

Free  discussion  of  our  national  aims 
in  Vietnam  and  why  and  how  we  got 
there  can  only  help  the  President  in 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war,  if  he  is 
truly  interested  in  doing  so.  Our  entire 
policy  of  the  last  12  years  cannot  be  re- 
versed without  broad  public  understand- 
ing resulting  from  free  and  vigorous  pub- 
lic debate. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statciixnt    or    Congkkssman     Donald     M. 

Feasxx  in  OpposmoN  to  U.S.  Oovzknuknt 

Injunction    Acainst    New    Tokk    Times, 

Washington  Post  and  Boston  Qlobe 

"The  ultimate  test  of  any  foreign  policy  is 
not  its  short-term  tactical  success  but  its 
effectiveness  in  defending  the  basic  values  of 
the  national  society.  When  a  policy  becomes 
incompatible  with,  or  subversive  of  those 
values,  it  is  a  bad  policy,  regardless  of  its 
technical  or  tactical  effectiveness.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  the  central,  commanding  goal 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  the  preservation 
of  oonstitutional  government  in  a  tree  so- 
ciety. My  apprehension  is  that  we  are  sub- 
verting that  goal  by  the  very  means  chosen 
to  defend  it." 

This  statement  of  Senator  Fulbrlght's  is  an 
acute  description  of  the  dangers  we  face  in 
tampering  with  First  Amendment  freedoms 
in  the  name  of  "national  security."  The 
vitality  of  the  First  Amendment  is  one  of  the 
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key  Institutional  uTepiArdt  in  a  democnUc 
government,  a  government,  we  muat  remem- 
t>ttr,  which  U  oompoeed  of  three  co-eqiua 
branches,  not  almply  the  Executive. 

The  Supreme  Court  haa  specifically  ruled 
"prior  restraint"  of  publication  unconstitu- 
tional except  In  the  case  ol  a  potential  threat 
to  national  security  (Near  v.  MlnneeoU, 
1831).  The  request  of  the  VJB.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  enjoin  the  Neto  York  Timea,  the  Waah- 
inffton  Post  and  subeequenUy  the  Boston 
Olobe  from  publication  of  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Vietnam  war  does  not  meet  the 
test  of  posing  a  threat  to  national  security. 

The  T7.S.  Court  of  ^peals  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  upheld  the  ruling  of  Judge  Ger- 
hard A.  Osatfl  that  "disclosure  of  those 
specific  doctuaents  would  not  be  harmful  or 
that  any  harm  resulting  from  disclosure 
would  be  InsulBclent  to  override  First  Amend- 
ment rights."  In  New  York  Judge  Ourfeln 
ruled,  and  was  upheld.  In  the  case  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  matter  cannot  be 
banned  from  publication  essentially  because 
It  Is  classified  "top  secret"  by  the  ExecuUve 
Branch.  He  also  ruled  that  that  publication 
would  cause  "some  embarrassment"  but  no 
danger  to  the  government.  However,  whUe  the 
government  appeaU  these  cases  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  pi4>ers  are  still  unable  to 
publish  the  docunMnts. 

It  Is  hard  to  beUeve  that  the  defense 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  could  suffer 
"Irreparable  damage"  by  the  disclosure  of 
essentially  historical  informaUon.  The  infor- 
maUon  conuined  In  a  study,  now  three  years 
old.  could  not  consUtute  a  "mortal"  danger 
to  America's  national  security:  no  lives  are 
endangered:  no  troop  movements  are  re- 
vealed: no  operations  threatened. 

These  documenu  are  embarrassing  and 
cast  a  long  shadow  on  the  entire  history  of 
the  "administrative"  war  that  we  have  been 
waging  In  Vietnam.  But  the  only  danger  they 
represent  Is  a  threat  to  the  Executive's  right 
to  withhold  InfcM-matlon  by  an  extensive  and 
Inordinately  complicated  system  of  dasal- 
flcatlon. 

We  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  why  In- 
formation Is  classified.  From  whom  is  In- 
formaUon meant  to  be  kept?  (The  Soviet 
government  clearly  knows  more  about  Amer- 
ican mUltary  operations  than  the  American 
public  does.)  Who  does  the  classification 
system  protect. 

We  have  allowed  the  Pentagon  and  the 
security  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
full  discretion  in  using  security  clssslflca- 
tlons.  forgetting  that  we  diminish  our  free- 
dom each  time  an  additional  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  is  kept  from  the  public.  The 
classification  system  is  a  comparatively  new 
Institution  In  American  life  (really  originat- 
ing in  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947) , 
yet  it  plays  a  major  role  in  protecting  such 
sondes  as  the  Department  of  Defenee,  the 
Armed  Services,  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  CouncU  from 
any  public  scrutiny  of  control.  In  Congress 
one  Is  constantly  confronted  with  the  mili- 
tary rationale,  "If  you  only  knew  what  I 
know,  you  wouldnt  feel  that  way."  But 
secrecy  prevents  disclosure  of  revelant 
Information. 

A  retired  Air  Force  expert  on  classified  in- 
formation recently  testified  before  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Committee  that  after 
M  years  of  evaluating,  classifying,  and  de- 
claaslfytng  InformaUon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  developed  "utterly  rtdlculous"  hab- 
its of  overclasslfylng  information.  WlUiam 
O.  Florence,  who  also  filed  a  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  Washington  Poet,  estimated  that  there 
are  at  least  ao  million  classified  doeuments  cf 
which  B9«4%  contain  no  Information  which 
could  be  considered  "prejudicial  to  the  de- 
fense Interest  of  the  nation."  Although  there 
are  300  top-level  persons  employed  in  the 
task  of  clanlfylng  documents,  in  practice  al- 
most anyone  among  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  can  classtfy  almost  anything. 
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The  people,  and  certainly  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Congrsss,  have  a  right  to  know 
all  they  can  about  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  a  policy  which  so  far  Hmj' 
cost  us  60,000  lives,  aoo.OOO  casualties  In  hos- 
pitals across  the  country,  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  a  seriously  dislocated 
domestic  economy.  Neither  the  peo|^e  n<lr 
Congress  can  function  in  a  deaMciWy-4r 
necejsary  information  is  conslstent^y^Sented 
them.  The  "public's  right  to  knoM"  clearly 
outweighs  the  Executive's  interest  In  diplo- 
matic confidentiality. 

If  In  fact,  the  President  Is  truly  Interested 
In  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war,  such  free 
discussion  of  our  national  alms  In  Vietnam 
and  why  we  got  there  could  only  help  him, 
since  the  set  of  assumptions  on  which  our 
entire  policy  has  been  based  over  the  past 
twelve  years  cannot  be  reversed  without 
broad  public  understanding. 

In  short.  I  am  for  full  public  disclosure 
of  all  documents  In  the  Pentagon  study 
relating  to  decision-making  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  precedent  set  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  in  requesting  and 
receiving  temporary  bans  restraining  pub- 
lication. It  would  be  tragic  If  a  decision  is 
handed  down  from  the  Supreme  Court  al- 
lowing the  newspapers  to  publish  only  a 
"clean"  version  of  the  study.  The  classifica- 
tion and  security  rating  system  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  of  government  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public's  right  to  know. 

No  doubt  some  secrecy  Is  necessary,  but 
there  Is  a  price  for  each  secret,  and  that 
price  Is  a  diminution  In  our  freedom — not 
much  each  time  perhaps,  but  considerable 
over  the  long  haul. 

Congress  must  do  more  than  It  has  In  In- 
sisting on  aoceas  to  Information:  and  we 
must  also  begin  to  restructure  the  security 
bureaucracy  so  that  men  who  are  making 
policy  can  no  longer  say.  "We  have  to  do 
this,  but  national  security  prevents  me  from 
telling  Congress  why." 

If  the  central  goal  of  American  policy  Is 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment In  a  free  society  than  an  effective 
dialogue  must  be  restored  within  this  coun- 
try on  our  foreign  and  military  policies. 
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AMERICAN  POWS  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  the  recent 
ajinouncement  by  the  Vletcong  delegate 
to  the  Paris  peace  talks  of  their  willing- 
ness to  release  American  POW's  during 
n.S.  withdrawal  may  be  the  break- 
through we  have  long  awaited.  This  may 
very  well  be  the  concession  by  the  Vlet- 
con«  that  allows  us  to  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel.  Most  Americans  want 
out  of  ttiis  war  as  fast  as  possible;  but  In- 
sist, and  rightly  so,  on  the  safe  return  of 
our  POW's  as  a  high  priority  in  our  with- 
drawal plans.  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Binh  has 
suggested  that  the  prisoners  will  be  re- 
leased on  a  simultaneous  basis  as  the 
U.8.  troops  are  withdrawn.  Previously, 
the  Vietcong  position  has  been  that  the 
prisoner  release  would  be  negotiated  only 
after  the  final  U.S.  withdrawal  date  was 
announced.  The  President's  reluctance  to 
set  such  a  date  prior  to  the  return  of  the 
POW's  left  the  situation  in  a  state  of 
deadlock.  That  deadlock  may  now  be 
broken  as  a  result  of  the  Vietcong  con- 
cession. 


The  response  of  the  President  must  be 
cautious  and  well  constructed,  but  a  re- 
sponse must  be  made.  We  must  not  let 
this  chance  for  peace  slip  through  our 
fingers.  The  response  of  the  administra- 
tion should  be  one  which  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Vietcong  and  also  in- 
dicate the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  any  reasonable  agree- 
ment which  will  bring  a  proper  conclu- 
sion to  this  war. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  will 
seize  this  opportunity  by  announcing  an 
eminent  troop  withdrawal  and  a  willing- 
ness to  set  a  withdrawal  pace  that  would 
result  in  our  total  withdrawal  by  the  end 
of  1971.  If  this  is  done  now,  the  ban  will 
be  back  In  their  court.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  would  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Vietcong  and  at  no 
risk  to  us.  I  urge  the  President  to  act 
swiftly  and  meaningfully  lest  we  lose  the 
most  encouraging  peace  opportunity  to 
oome  out  of  a  long,  frustrating  and  stale- 
mated conference. 

With  respect  to  the  demand  for  a  co- 
alition government  In  South  Vietnam,  it 
should  be  our  position  that  this  Is  a 
matter  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  de- 
cide and  one  which  cannot  be  a  topic 
for  American  decision.  The  United  States 
has  not,  cannot,  and  should  not  control 
the  internal  political  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  proposal  is  of 
two  parts,  one  concerning  the  POW's 
and  troops  and  one  concerning  the  po- 
litical future  of  South  Vietnam.  We  can 
negotiate  only  on  the  first  of  these  topics. 
I  have  noted  in  the  June  26,  1971,  issue 
of  The  Economist  that  President  Thieu. 
Vice  President  Ky,  and  General  Minh 
each  have  a  somewhat  different  position 
on  the  question  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. President  Nixon  should  make  It 
quite  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot 
and  will  not  negotiate  this  subject  while 
at  the  same  time  making  a  meaningful 
response  to  the  offer  for  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 


SEGREGATED  RECEPTION  IN 
CAPETOWN 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  MicaacAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
following  letter  to  the  Honorable  William 
P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State: 

JULY    1,    1971. 

Hon.  WnxiAif  P.  Rocsbs, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Mx.  SxcxxTAXT :  The  segregated  recep- 
tion given  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Cape- 
town on  the  first  of  June  not  only  gives  rise 
to  grave  policy  questions,  but,  even  more 
seriously,  such  action  by  a  U.S.  official  of 
deliberate  omission  of  Africans.  Coloreds  and 
Indians  on  the  grounds  of  race  cannot  but 
raise  fundamental  legal  questions. 

At  the  time  of  the  Senate  bearings  on  Am- 
bassador Hurd's  nomination,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  requested  a  statenkent 
on  the  policies  of  our  Embassy  with  regard 
to  entertaining.  The  substance  of  the  De- 
partment's reply  was  as  lollows: 

"It  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  U.8.  pol- 
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ley  that  American  entertaining  in  South 
Africa  Is  not  subject  to  the  racially  discrimi- 
natory restrictions  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. Accordingly,  It  Is  the  practice  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Consular  poets  In 
South  Africa  to  Invite  white  and  non-white 
guests,  together  or  separately,  as  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  At  ofllcial  receptions  such  as 
those  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  George 
Washington's  Birthday,  the  guest  list  Is  in- 
variably mixed."  <_ 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  tacks  clarity 
and  specificity  and  fiimishes  n#  guidelines 
whatsoever  for  defining  the  standard  of  "ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion  ".  What  are  the 
specific  guidelines  that  our  Embassy  and  Con- 
sular posts  In  South  Africa  use  to  determine 
whether  It  is  "appropriate  to  the  occasion" 
to  Invite  white  and/or  non-white  guests,  to- 
gether or  separately? 

Nor  Is  clarification  provided  by  Mr.  Ab- 
shlre's  conununlcatlon  to  me  of  June  7,  1971. 
The  statement  in  paragraph  2  does  point  out 
that  a  basic  thrust  of  our  relations  with 
South  Africa  Is  to  maximize  contacts  with 
all  racial  elements  in  South  Africa,  but  only 
vague  generalities  are  set  forth.  What  Is  the 
standard  to  be  used  by  the  Ambassador  In  de- 
termining whether  attendance  by  USG  per- 
sonnel at  a  partlciilar  segregated  function  Is 
permissible?  How  does  the  Ambassador  de- 
termine which  events  or  faculties  are  par- 
ticularly Identified  with  apartheid?  And  once 
this  determination  Is  made,  what  are  the 
guidelines  for  participation  by  USO  person- 
nel? Although  Mr.  Abshire's  letter  purports  to 
present  guidelines,  in  fact,  not  one  definitive 
guideline  Is  stated.  U.S.  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests, as  well  as  legal  considerations,  require 
serious  attention  to  the  spelling  out  of  a 
definitive  set  of  guidelines  for  our  person- 
nel In  South  Africa,  where  the  situation  of 
racial  segregation  under  law  Is  \inique. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  credlbUlty  to  the 
"communication"  policy,  It  Is  not  enough  to 
make  statements  on  the  breadth  of  "commu- 
nication" or  on  "our  abhorrence  of  apart- 
held".  The  U.S.  representative  on  the  ground 
in  South  Africa  must  actively  demonstrate 
this  abhorrence.  Oral  statements  that  the 
policy  of  communication  does  not  mean  ac- 
ceptance of  the  South  African  system  are 
vitiated  by  the  giving  of  segregated  receptions 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  order  that  South 
African  Cabinet  officials  may  attend. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  type  of  approach  followed  by  the 
Embassy  and  the  recent  advice  of  the  De- 
partment to  a  private  group,  the  Congres- 
sional Secretaries  Club.  This  club,  in  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Africa  including  South  Africa, 
reports  that  It  was  advised  as  follows: 

"In  planning  our  trip  to  the  African  con- 
tinent, we  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
our  State  Department.  We  have  raised  ques- 
tions concerning  these  prejudices.  Although 
no  one  can  make  any  iron-clad  guarantees. 
It  Is  the  considered  view  of  the  Department 
that  any  member  of  our  club  wishing  to 
take  the  trip  will  be  courteously  treated 
everywhere.  No  difficulties  are  anticipated  in 
obtaining  visas.  And  the  Department  be- 
lieves that  the  group  will  be  allowed  to 
travel  together  throughout  Africa." 

It  would  certainly  seem  advisable  that  the 
Department  Inform  American  citizens  more 
realistically  on  the  situation  in  South  Africa 
and  caution  them  that,  notwithstanding  ef- 
forts to  avoid  difficulties,  of  the  real  possi- 
bility—as  demonstrated  In  the  case  of  re- 
cent State  Department  officials  and  others 

that  an  embarrassing  situation  might  arise. 
It  is  the  Embassy  which  should  seek  to  ex- 
plore all  avenues  of  communication  and  to 
use  every  opportunity  to  bring  It  Into  real 
communication  with  all  groups  and  to  cate- 
gorically refuse  to  be  bound  by  South  Afri- 
can customs. 


Moreover,  the  Ambassador's  reception 
causes  grave  concern,  because — recalling  the 
Malan  Opera  House  incident — this  is  the  sec- 
ond time  In  a  relatively  short  period  that  the 
Ambassador  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy as  to  the  guidelines  which  he  Is 
following  with  respect  to  the  racial  compo- 
sition of  functions  In  which  he  participates. 
Is  the  Ambassador  adhering  to  the  guide- 
lines for  US  officials  In  South  Africa?  Have 
there  been  any  segregated  receptions  of  com- 
parable size  to  the  June  I  reception  since 
Ambassador  Satterthwalte  Initiated  the  mul- 
ti-racial July  4  and  Washington's  Birthday 
reception  many  years  ago.  If  so,  we  would 
like  to  be  furnished  vrlth  full  specifics  on 
these  segregated  affairs,  including  hosts, 
dates,  invitees,  and,  insofar  as  practicable, 
persons  attending. 

Was  the  Department  Informed  fully  on 
Ambassador  Hurd's  plans  for  a  segregated 
reception  the  day  following  Republic  Day? 

U.S.  Interests  require  both  that  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officials  follow  a  policy 
of  non-discrimination  In  their  dally  and  per- 
sonal activities  and  that,  within  reasonable 
limits,  their  attendance  at  and  hosting  of 
functions  be  limited  to  those  which  are  open 
to  all  persons  without  regard  to  race.  Opera- 
tional guidelines  might,  I  believe,  permit 
such  personnel,  where  clearly  required,  to 
host  activities  of  a  functional  nature.  This 
would  allow  Embassy  officials  to  participate, 
in  accordance  with  specific  guidelines,  in  of- 
ficial activities  with  a  limited  functional  par- 
ticipation. The  attendance  at  the  June  7  re- 
ception, however,  indicates  that  It  would  not 
fall  within  any  such  guidelines  and  that, 
although  the  guest  list  represented  a  wide 
spectmm  of  the  South  African  community, 
Coloreds,  Indians  and  Africans  were  delib- 
erately excluded  from  what  was  termed  a 
"segregated"  party.  As  Indicated  above,  such 
action  by  a  USO  official  raises  constitutional 
considerations. 

Mr.  Abshire's  letter  to  me  of  May  6,  1971, 
stated  as  follows: 

"A  policy  of  non-attendance  by  our  rep- 
resentatives at  any  event  In  any  racially 
segregated  facility  In  South  Africa,  however, 
would  effectively  Isolate  us  and  be  counter- 
productive. Nearly  every  feicillty  in  that 
country  Is  designated  black,  white,  colored  or 
Indian.  A  policy  such  as  you  propose  would 
preclude  our  entering  a  black  school,  a  col- 
ored home,  the  Parliament  or  the  office  of  a 
goveriunent  minister.  Clearly  this  is  not  fea- 
sible as  long  as  we  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country." 

This  fails  to  address  the  problem  of  utili- 
tarian guidelines  permitting  both  maximum 
association  with  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa  and  also  the  carrying  on  of 
diplomatic  functions.  Obviously,  the  formu- 
lation of  such  guidelines  requires  careful 
thought.  But,  I  believe  we  must  face  that 
task  or,  through  Inadvertence  or  callousness, 
show  complicity  with  apartheid.  Is  not  sup- 
port of  a  segregated  whites-only  theater  by 
use  personnel  showing  such  complicity?  Is 
not  our  use  of  segregated  whites — only  golf 
courses,  recreational  faculties  and  other  like 
public  accommodations  showing  such  com- 
plicity? 

I  therefore  reiterate  my  call  on  the  De- 
partment to  establish  functional  and  legal 
guidelines  for  the  Embassy  and  Consular  offi- 
cials in  South  Africa  as  to  their  p>articipa- 
tion  at  official  and  social  functions  and  their 
use  of  segregated  facilities  in  South  Africa. 

I  would  appreciate  being  fuUy  informed  on 
these  guidelines  and  on  aU  points  raised  in 
this  letter  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely. 

Chaklks  C.  Dices,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommitte  on  Africa. 


RATIPICA'nON  OP  26TH  AMEND- 
MENT ASSURES  18-YEAR-OLD 
VOTE 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxxNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  2 
days  after  ratification  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  the  Ohio  Legislature 
became  the  38th  State  to  ratify  the  28th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  is, 
indeed,  both  a  proud  and  historic 
moment  for  our  great  Nation.  Only  3 
months  after  Congress  approved  this 
amendment,  it  has  become  part  of  our 
basic  law.  Henceforth,  all  American  citi- 
zens who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  will 
be  able  to  cast  their  votes  in  all  elec- 
tions— Federal.  State,  and  local.  This  is 
certainly  an  auspicious  moment  for 
American  youth,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  an  additional  11  mil- 
lion young  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  into  the  electorate. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  as  an  active  supporter 
of  the  18-year-old  vote,  I  find  this 
moment  extremely  gratifying.  Yoimg 
people,  especially  those  between  the  18 
and  21,  have  never  been  better  equipped 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  Levels  of  edu- 
cation have  risen  greatly,  and  today  most 
of  our  young  people  finish  high  school 
and  many  continue  their  education  in 
college.  I  am  confident  that  these  new 
voters  will  justify  the  faith  and  trust 
that  we  have  reposed  in  them  and  that 
they  will  exercise  their  franchise  in  a 
responsible  and  intelligent  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  extending  the  right  to 
vote  to  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21,  we,  as  elected  representatives, 
will  now  more  than  ever  before  have  to 
listen  and  respond  to  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  these  young  Americans.  With  the 
right  to  vote,  these  young  people  will  no 
doubt  become  more  interested  in  issues 
and  will  communicate  their  opinions  to 
legislators  on  both  the  Federal  and  local 
levels.  Certainly,  this  is  a  result  to  be 
welcomed. 

As  is  always  the  case,  with  new  rights 
go  new  responsibilities.  To  vote  wisely 
requires  careful  evaluation  and  thorough 
study  of  the  candidates  and  the  issues. 
No  longer  will  our  youth  be  able  to  mere- 
ly complain  about  the  performance  of 
their  elected  oflQcials  and  bemoan  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  voice  in  their  se- 
lection. If  they  are  dissatisfied,  they  now 
have  a  constructive  way  to  express  them- 
selves— at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  entirely  appro- 
priate that  in  this  era  of  youthful  par- 
ticipation in  national  issues  we  allow  and 
encourage  legitimate  participation  at  the 
polls.  By  enactment  of  the  26th  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  it 
was  ratified  in  record  time,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated our  conviction  that  yoimg 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
are  worthy  of  this  most  precious  right, 
the  right  to  vote.  I  trust  that  they  will 
cherish  this  right  as  we  do  and  recognize 
it  for  what  it  is — the  foundation  of  our 
American  system  of  government. 
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Month 


ExKvtiv* 
branch     Incrui*      OKrusi 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  nxAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  total  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  month  of  May  was 
2.879.761  as  compared  with  2.833.546  in 
the  preceding  month  of  April.  This  was  a 
net  decrease  of  3,785. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certlfled 
by  the  agencies  as  cranpiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. 

BCBCUI'IVB   BBAIfCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  executive 
branch  In  the  month  of  May  totaled  2,- 
840,820.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  3,952 
8s  compared  with  employment  reported 
In  the  preceding  month  of  April.  Employ- 
ment by  months  'n  fiscal  1971,  which  be- 
gan July  1.  1970.  follows: 


April  ^ 
Miy  . 


2. 844. 772      +9. 873 
2. 840. 820 


-3.952 


Month 

Etacutiw 
branch 

IncrtaM 

DacraaK 

July  1970  . 

.  .        2,942.517 

-1.595 

August 

....        2.901.856 
....        2.851.875 
....       2.838.664 

2.843.411 
....        2.838.320 

2.829.637 

-40.661 

SoBlimbw 

-49.981 

Octobtr 

-13.211 

Novwnlwr 

Dtc*fnt>tf 

+4.747  . 

-5.091 

Jtnuiry  1971    .  .   . 

+4,572 
-h690 

-8.683 

February 

March...- 

....        2.834,209 
....        2.834.899 

Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  for  the  month 
of  May  was  1.698,822.  a  decrease  of  492 
as  compared  with  the  April  total  of  1,- 
699.314.  Total  civilian  employment  in  the 
military  agoicies  In  May  was  1.141.998,  a 
decrease  of  3.460  as  compared  with  1,- 
145,458  in  April. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases 
during  May  were  Treasury  Department 
with  5,518  and  Post  Office  Department 
with  2,004.  The  largest  increases  were  in 
Agriculture  Department  with  3.412.  Vet- 
erans' Administratioi  with  1,372  and  In- 
terior Department  with  1,054.  The 
changes  shown  in  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
Agriculture,  and  Interior  Departments 
were  largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larg- 
est decrease  in  civilian  emplojrment  was 
reported  by  the  Navy  with  3.818.  The 
largest  increase  was  In  Air  Force  with 
657. 

Total  executive  branch  employment 
inside  the  United  States  in  May  was  2.- 
642.958.  a  decrease  of  949  as  compared 
with  April.  Total  employment  outside 
the  United  States  In  May  was  197,882.  a 
decrease  of  3,003  as  compared  with  April. 

The  total  of  2.840,820  civilian  employ- 

FULl-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


ees  of  the  executive  branch  reported  for 
the  month  of  May  1971  Includes  2.518.783 
full-time  employees  in  permanent  ttoiA- 
tions.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  3.170 
In  such  employment  from  the  preceding 
month  of  April. 

The  executive  branch  employment 
total  of  2.840.820  includes  some  foreign 
nationals  employed  abroad,  but  In  addi- 
tion there  were  98.057  foreign  nationals 
working  for  UJ3.  agencies  overseas  dur- 
ing May  who  were  not  counted  in  the 
usual  personnel  repoits.  The  number  in 
April  was  97,628. 

IXCISLATTVC  Ain>  JT7DICIAL  BKANCRE8 

ESmployment  in  the  legislative  branch 
in  the  mcxith  of  May  totaled  31,237,  an 
increase  of  89  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  of  April.  Emplojrnieot 
in  the  judicial  branch  in  the  month  of 
May  totaled  7,704,  an  increase  of  78  as 
compared  with  April. 

OISAOVANTACKO    PnSONS 

The  total  of  2,879,761  reported  by  the 
committee  for  May  Includes  22,590  dis- 
advantaged persons  employed  under 
Federal  opportunity  programs,  an  In- 
crease of  1,744  over  the  preceding  month 
of  April. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a 
tabulation,  excerpted  from  the  joint 
committee  report,  on  personnel  employed 
full  time  in  permanent  positions  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  during  May 
1971.  showing  comparisons  with  Jime 
1969.  June  1970,  and  the  budget  estimates 
for  June  1971: 


Major  agarKiM 

June  1969 

June  1970 

May  1971 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1971' 

Major  agencies 

June  1969 

June  1970 

May  1971 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1971  1 

Agficulturt           

83.425 
25.364 

31,214 

.    1.225.877 

102.941 

14,  »7 

58.156 

35. I0« 

9,723 

SS2.3S1 

24.658 

15.753 

60.386 

79,982 

7.047 

4,970 

82,912 
25,427 

30,297 

1.129.642 

102.  297 

14.661 

59.349 

38.013 

10.217 

565.618 

23.618 

14.486 

63.879 

86.020 

7.033 

5.214 

83.178 
27.840 

29.953 

1.071.140 

103,542 

15.490 

57.214 

41.309 

10,986 

567,794 

23,229 

13,750 

67,645 

89.844 

6.933 

5.312 

5,782 

85,600 

28,400 

30,900 
1.079,500 

105.300 
16.000 
58.000 
43.600 
11,600 

585.200 

23.600 

14,000 

69,600 

93.500 

7.000 

5.500 

6.700 

General  Services  Administration 

Nat  onal  Aeronautics  and  SpKe  Adminis- 
traton..            . 

Office  of  Economic  Oppoitunity 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Admin  stration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authonty 

U.S.  Infoimat  on  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration , 

36.176 

31,733 
2.8S6 

14.731 
6,584 

4.099 

11.987 

10.500 

147.606 

26.200 

2,633.762 

36,400 

31.223 
2.387 

14.635 
6,665 

4,015 
12.657 

9,989 

148.497 

27,420 

2.  552.  571 

37,830 

29.466 
2.421 

14,078 
5.840 
3,996 

13.941 

9,743 

151,882 

27, 147 

2.517.285 
1.498 

39,900 

0>mnittca    

0«<anu; 

Civil  functions      

29.900 

2.500 

Military  functions 

Haalth,  Education,  and  Wattin 

14.800 
6.500 

Housing  and  Uiltan  OtvttopotMt 

4.100 

Inttrior                                           

13.300 

Justica 

Labor 

9.900 
154.400 

Post  OfRca 

All  other  agencies  

29.700 

Stata 

Transportation                       

Contingencies. 

Subtotal 

Public  service  careers 

Total 

5,000 
2.574,000 

Traasury        .            

>4,900 

Civil  Sarvica  Commission          

2.633.762 

2. 552. 571 

2.518.783 

2.578.900 

Environmantal  Piotaction  Agency  < 

>  Source    As  projected  in  1972  budget  document:  figures  rounded  to  nearest  100. 
t  Established  as  of  Dec.  2.  1970.  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW. 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commisswn. 


'  Source:  Civil  Service  Commission  estimate  of  persons  in  "entry"  component  for  whom  ceiling 
relief  has  been  granted. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION— FEDERAL 
T.kvk:!. 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  icnvNxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  an- 
nual special  education  symposium  was 
held  at  Northern  Illinois  University  in 
March  of  this  year.  Dr.  Maynard  Reyn- 
olds, chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education.  University  of  Minne- 
sota, spoke  on  the  subject.  "Special  Edu- 
cation— Federal  Level." 

Dr.  Reynolds'  remarks  deal  specifically 


vrith  Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of 
special  education  and  attempts  to  evalu- 
ate the  benefits  and  progress  which  have 
been  made  using  such  funds.  He  also 
analyzes  various  funding  methods  and 
their  impact  upon  educational  pro- 
graming. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  Interested  in  improv- 
ing Federal  education  delivery  systems: 
Spbcial  Education — Pedckai,  Lzvn, 
(By  Maynard  C.  Reynolds) 

To  federal  agency  Insiders,  tbe  conjunction 
of  my  name  and  tbe  topic  assigned  to  me. 
"Special  Education — Federal  Level."  may 
evoke  some  knowing  amusement.  Elzcept  In 
the  doubtful  role  of  consultant,  many  times 
fingerprinted    and    sworn    In    for    week-end 


advlce-glvlng.  my  relatlonsblp  with  tbe  agen- 
cies has  Involved  neither  tbe  power  to  con- 
trol events  nor  ready  access  to  confidential 
Information.  Like  most  of  us  here,  I  know 
more  about  standing  outside  the  agency  doors 
with  an  application  in  band  than  about  what 
goes  on  behind  the  doors.  Indeed.  I  feel  vasUy 
over-experienced  as  a  supplicant  of  federal 
largesse:  sometimes  I  have  felt  eztlngulabed 
by  tbe  process.  At  this  precise  moment,  I 
am  in  what  some  learning  theorists  would 
call  "s-jontaneous  recovery,"  which  Is  to 
say  that  for  some  reason  not  explained  very 
clearly  by  the  theorists,  I  am  stUl  bobbing 
around  somewhere  above  zero  level  in  fed- 
eral program  participation  after  a  sustained 
period  of  non-reinforcement. 

As  a  unlverslty-based  consumer-part' clpant 
with  a  small  role  in  state -administered  pro- 
grams, my  view  of  the  federal  role  in  special 
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•duoatlon  mlgbt  be  chajractsrlMd  as  tbmt  of 
the  adoleaoent  toward  his  powerfvU  father. 
I  have  become  accustomed  to.  Indeed  depend- 
ent on,  federal  programs  for  support  but  I 
am  reetlve— occasionally  even  hostile— about 
the  conditions  and  controls  that  seem  to 
accompany  the  financial  sustenance.  One  may 
feel  like  "copplng-out" — "leaving  tbe  nest" — 
aometlmea.  but  there  is  no  Halght-Ashbury 
for  special  educators. 

In  more  mature  moments,  my  attitude  to- 
ward federal  supports  Is  about  like  my  pre- 
dispositions toward  book-writing.  Early  m 
pro'eeslonal  life  it  may  seem  a  good  thing  to 
write  a  book  or  to  be  a  "grant  swinger";  with 
experience,  one  learns  that  both  books  and 
grants  can  be  bad  as  well  as  good  and  that 
they  can  Impede  or  enlarge  one's  accom- 
plishments. Both  books  and  federal  grants 
are  best  engaged  in  at  carefully  chosen  mo- 
ments when  one  really  has  something  to  say. 

UiaA  you,  I  am  not  against  federal  grants. 
Ify  professional  life  has  been  mudi  stimu- 
lated and  succored  by  such  programs  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  ^Mclal  educaUon  has  been  blessed  by 
an  extraordinary  set  of  federal  legislative 
achievements.  The  leaders  of  federal  pro- 
grams on  behalf  of  the  handicapped — ^the 
parent  groups,  legislators,  and  bureau  lead- 
tn — deserve  every  accolade  they  have  re- 
ceived and  many  more.  They  have  led  the 
way  toward  lmi»t>vlng  the  life  opportunities 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  handicapped 
ehUdrm.  It  U  because  I  brieve  that  federal 
programs  and  agencies  are  so  Important  In 
maintaining  and  furthering  the  gains  of 
handicapped  children  that  I  want  to  take  a 
hard,  objective  look  at  them. 

First,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  take  a  crlUcal 
UxA  at  ourselves.  What  are  our  goals?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  an  excessive  tend- 
ency to  sum  up  our  work  mainly  In  terms 
appropriate  for  legislative  hearings,  that  Is, 
to  enumerate  all  of  our  glowing  achievements 
as  a  pitch  for  more  money  to  continue  what 
we  are  doing  so  "successfully."  But  for  how 
long  can  we  continue  to  count  as  achieve- 
ments only  the  rising  numbers  of  handi- 
capped children  and  special  teachws  touched 
by  our  programs  and  measure  our  fallings 
only  by  the  numbers  yet  untotiched.  Con- 
gressman Qule,  a  key  dellberator  on  matters 
of  education  In  the  UjS.  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  Mlnneaotan,  phrased  the  question 
as  a  challenge: 

"One  of  the  great  problems  of  being  in 
political  office  these  days  Is  that  there  is 
very  little  that  is  sacred.  One  was  generally 
always  safe  being  for  motherhood,  the  flag, 
apple  pie.  and  handlca^Md  children.  But 
today  with  the  women's  liberation  move- 
ment and  the  pill,  motherhood  Is  being  chal- 
lenged, the  flag  nirnmi  to  be  continually  get- 
ting into  trouble,  apple  pie  Is  being  tested 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  handlayped  children  might 
not  be  too  far  behind.  If  the  public  is  going 
to  significantly  invest  In  the  education  of 
the  exceptional  child  and  if  legislators  are 
going  to  continue  their  efforts  on  these  chil- 
dren's behalf,  then  the  responsibility  must 
fall  upon  your  shoulders  to  establish  clear 
objectives  for  the  programs,  to  explain  to 
the  puUlc  what  the  dollar  will  buy.  and  to 
demoostrate  that  the  objectives  have  been 
achieved."  > 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It — the  fed- 
eral programs  have  been  designed  and  op- 
erated to  stimulate  and  control  changes  and 
developments  in  the  siSiools.  But  it  Is  equal- 
ly clear  that  federal  programs  make  no  pre- 
tense at  solving  the  basic  flnanclal  problems 
of  tbe  schools.  TTm  UJB.  Ofllce  of  Education 
puts  virtually  all  of  Its  money  at  the  top— 


>  Albert  H.  Qule.  Congressman,  lat  District. 
Mlnneeota.  An  address  to  the  XxecuUve 
Training  Insutute  for  Directors  of  Special 
Education,  June  8-13,  University  of  Tm^fmf^ 
BloomlngtoQ. 


In  the  "frosttng,"  so  to  q>eak — rather  than 
In  the  cake  itself.  For  exanm>le,  Tltle-I  money 
was  only  for  new  programs;  Title  in  has 
funded  and  funds  new  and  innoxxiitoe  or  tup- 
pUmentary  programs.  The  federal  dollar.  In 
other  words,  has  been  used  as  lemd  money, 
not  for  basic  supports.  At  a  time  when  states 
and  localltlee  are  agonising  to  come  up  with 
basic  funds  for  their  schools,  the  federal  pro- 
grams have  made  Ug  waves,  but  provided 
only  limited  muscle.  With  leas  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  education  dollars  of  the 
nation  and  lots  of  scurrying  about,  the  "feds" 
Itave  spawned  an  Insistent  new  vocabulary 
and  ^>lrlt  of  change  with  words  and  phrases 
such  as  "Innovation,"  "compensatory  educa- 
tion." "accountability."  "needs  assessments," 
and  "ai^roved  state  plans."  Ilius  the  federal 
dollar  has  not  gone  to  the  guts  of  the  stdiools 
but,  rather,  to  narrowly-streamed  categories 
of  support  to  Induce  particular  changes.  This 
strategy  of  putting  money  at  the  top  and  in 
namyw  channels  makes  the  federal  role  a 
very  crudal  one  In  the  future  of  special  edu- 
cation— Indeed  of  all  of  education. 

I  propoee  to  explore  tliree  topics  this  morn- 
ing: (a)  planning:  (b)  categorical  fimdlng; 
and  (c)  the  advocacy  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  each  case,  perhi^ie  we  can  remi- 
nisce a  bit  about  what  has  been  done  and 
then  consider  some  of  the  Implications  for 
the  future  that  are  Indicated  by  the  theme 
of  this  conference:  "Education  Today  for 
Tomorrow." 

Temporally,  my  thinking  begins  with  the 
work  of  the  86th  Congress — ^wlth  the 
formation  of  the  Oo(^>eratlve  Reeearch  Pro- 
gram and  the  first  supports  for  the  training 
of  special  education  personnel  under  the  fa- 
mous Public  Law  88-026.  My  purview  en- 
compasses the  succeeding  congressional  ac- 
tions to  broaden  training  and  reeearch  pro- 
grams and  to  initiate  a  broad  package  of 
service  programs  in  tbe  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  tbe  Handicapped  (BEH) .  I  also  want 
to  consider  briefly  the  elements  of  what 
might  be  called  the  Kennedy  era  mental  re- 
tardation programs,  which  go  well  outside 
the  field  of  education;  several  aspecta  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act: 
and  some  other  programs  in  education  that 
are  administered  outside  of  BEH. 

PLAKKmO 

In  reflecting  on  these  past  flfteen  years,  a 
topic  of  concern  must  be:  how  well  has  the 
federal  role  been  planned?  The  answer,  I 
think,  Is  a  sad  story  of  neglect  and  plain  poor 
performance. 

1.  ESEA  ttrategy.  The  general  strategy  be- 
hind tbe  bllllon-doUar-a-year  Bementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  must  have 
been  something  like  this:  Support  for  edu- 
cational research  (Title  IV)  is  basic,  but 
should  be  linked  with  development  activities 
and  Innovative  applications  (Titles  m  and 
IV) .  which  In  turn  should  spawn  diffusion 
and  dissemination  activities  and  lead  to 
adoptions  in  many  schools  (Titles  I  and 
II).  To  achieve  all  of  this  will  require 
strengthened  leadership  from  state  depart- 
ments of  education.  (Title  V)  And.  cutting 
across  this  total  effort  Is  a  concern  to  Im- 
prove tbe  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. What  has  the  history  of  the  effort 
been? 

Cloee  Inspection  revealed  educational  re- 
search to  be  thin  beyond  the  most  pessimis- 
tic of  evaltiatlons  and  a  poor  base  for  con- 
structing a  dissemination  system.  This  Is  to 
say  that  the  prepositional  knowledge  In  edu- 
cation, and  In  related  dlsctpllnee  such  as 
psychology.  Is  not  Impressive;  fabricating 
systems  of  schooling  from  this  "stockpOe"  Is 
Jtist  not  feasible. 

No'  early  provision  was  made  for  personnel 
development  so  that  Title  I  programs  for 
example  cried  for  remedial  teachers,  speech 
therapists,  and  others  who  were  not  to  be 
bad.  The  lack  of  personnel  plus  disgracefully 
dtf  ayad  funding  of  programs  meant  that  In 


many  school  systems  the  roles  of  q>eclallsta 
were  carried  out  by  people  with  marginal 
qualifications. 

Tbe  magnificent  design  for  Title  III  in- 
novative programs  was  soon  diluted  by  po- 
litical forces  which  turned  it  over  in  waves 
from  federal  to  state  administration  and 
part  way  back  again;  and  linked  it  to  NDEA 
programs  which  bad  a  history  of  "formula" 
distribution.  The  pioneering  spirit  was  quick- 
ly crushed. 

Pressures  for  hardware  and  materials  fund- 
ing under  Title  II  sometimes  distorted  tite 
overall  halanr«i  of  programs. 

Somehow  an  e]q>ectatlon  for  "evaluation" 
of  programs  was  sold  to  Congress  which  the 
education  community  was  totally  unable  to 
deliver.  Tbe  nonsense  and  dangerously  wrong 
answers  delivered  up  in  the  name  of  evalua- 
tion are  a  disgrace.  Even  now  one  finds  dis- 
tinguished leaders  speaking  of  the  failures 
of  Title  I  (and  of  Headstart),  whUe  others 
say  we  have  not  yet  created  the  technology 
necessary  to  evaluate  such  programs. 

Legislative  and  rule  chimgea  in  ESSA  have 
come  so  regularly  and  unpredictably  and 
funding  so  late  that  stata  and  local  planning 
has  been  very  difficult. 

Sadly,  it  must  be  reflected  that  planning 
for  BSXA  was  poor  and  operations  unpre- 
dictable. In  an  era  of  accountability.  It  Is 
fair  to  ascribe  a  large  part  of  the  difficulties 
with  E8XA  to  a  Congress  which  has  been 
chronically  slow  In  getting  Ita  appropriations 
out.  lAta  funding  and  month-by-month  con- 
tinuation funding  have  driven  educators  to 
despair. 

2.  The  Kennedy  Mental  Retardation  Pack- 
age. Tbe  exciting  prtunlaee  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardatlMi  in  the  early  ISOO's  have 
come  to  fruition  in  the  form  of  many  devel- 
opmenta  of  importance  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Indeed,  work  In  mental  retardation  was 
the  basic  ground  for  much  of  the  broader 
legislation  and  programming  for  all  of  the 
handicapped.  But  what  can  we  say  of  tbe 
planning  of  theee  efforts? 

Early  programs  were  based  on  an  extremely 
narrow  concept  of  mental  deficiency.  It  was 
proposed,  for  example,  that  mental  defi- 
ciency—admittedly consisting  of  hundreds 
of  different  conditions — ought  to  be  the  orga- 
nizing concept  for  research  facilities,  train- 
ing programs,  and  service  centers.  We  all 
know  now  that  the  buildings  that  were 
started  to  house  mental  retardation  reeearch 
and  training  programs  have  been  turned  Into 
centers  of  broad  child  development  tntereats 
or.  at  least,  centers  concerned  with  intellec- 
tual development.  Tbe  initial  conoepta  of 
organising  the  services  were  too  narrow  In 
several  aspecta. 

Of  particular  concern  to  educators,  or  so 
It  should  be.  Is  that  too  many  of  the  mental 
retardation  programs  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  wrong  InstltutloDS.  I  agree  with  Al- 
bee's  assessment  that  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation  are  mainly  educational — Is  there 
anyone  who  believes  that  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  mental  retardation  can  be  "cured"  in 
a  hospital? — yet  the  facilities  have  gone  else- 
where. I  am  not  denigrating  by  any  means 
the  signal  work  being  done  In  studying  the 
eauaes  and  preventton  of  mental  retarda- 
tion for  future  gMiarations;  what  I  am  point- 
ing out  U  that  the  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren and  adulta  with  us  now  need  education 
and  field  programs  that  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  educators,  yet  the  tmlverslty-afllll- 
ated  construction  programs  have  gone 
mainly  to  medical  centers  and  not  to  us. 

Again,  there  was  an  abysmal  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. Bulldlngi  have  been  funded  with 
virtually  no  canstdetrnttoo  of  the  personnel  or 
even  tbe  general  funds  needed  for  their  op- 
eration. Educaton  were  classed  as  JObnny- 
oome-iateUes  when  tbe  eonstruetloo  of  fa- 
eUltlaa  were  of  eoncetn  but  we  are  high  on 
the  list  now  that  opeiatlng  funds  are  needed 
In  medical  centers  or  "aflOiated  hospitals." 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  oonoede  that  every- 
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one  haa  bad  good  Intcntloiu  but  good  In- 
tontlons  do  not  take  tbe  place  of  solid  plan- 
ning. In  retroapect  tbe  design  and  plan  of 
mental  retardation  programs  appears  to  bave 
been  leas  tban  adequate. 

3.  BKH  j>roir'i'''^^i'''V ■  Cloeeet  to  moat  of 
us  Is  tbe  oonaolldated  set  of  programs  ad- 
ministered by  tbe  Bureau  of  Education  for 
tbe  Handicapped.  Here  we  bave  done  rela- 
tively well,  despite  tbe  fact  tbat  basic  plan- 
ning Is  only  beginning  to  surface.  Because 
basic 'Btudlee  of  personnel  needs  bave  been 
lacking,  some  Incongruities  bave  resulted. 
For  example,  review  panels  assembled  to  rec- 
ommend use  of  training  funds  bave  some- 
tlmea  forced  colleges  to  employ  faculty  mem- 
bers wbo  really  were  not  tbere,  tbat  la,  pro- 
gram development  grants  bave  sometimes 
preceded  available  training  staff;  and  cbang- 
Ing  needs  bave  sometUnee  not  been  consid- 
ered In  funding  programs.  As  an  example  of 
tbe  latter,  let  me  cite  the  area  of  visual 
bandlcape  where  the  change  In  needs  has 
been  most  dramatic,  yet  this  change  has  not 
been  adequately  reflected  In  changing  train- 
ing support  p«ttem5. 

One  of  tbe  roots  of  the  problem  lies  in  tbe 
fact  tbat  review  panels  making  allocations  of 
training  funds  have  not  had  data  reflecting 
person  needs,  and  availability  of  resources  to 
meet  needs.  The  aggregations  of  needs  re- 
ported by  states  have  usually  been  nothing 
more  than  "guesstlnaates"  made  on  the  basis 
of  inadeqiMte  "Incidence  and  prevalence" 
rates  tbat  may  have  had  some  validity  once 
but  certainly  not  at  the  present  time. 

BEH's  research  programs  have  not  been 
Impressive  and  one  might  doubt  that  they 
should  ever  bave  been  separated  from  other 
research  support  units  of  tbe  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Prom  where  I  stand,  it  seems  that 
tbe  creations  of  service-oriented  IMCs  in 
University  settings  was  a  mistake  from  tbe 
outset.  The  IMC  activity  now  evident  in  the 
schools  and  the  CEC  information/materials 
activities,  generated  out  of  the  IMC/back- 
ground, however,  are  quite  promising.  Project 
research  has  been  of  mixed,  mostly  low,  qual- 
ity and  recent  approaches  to  programmatic 
and  "center"  research  are  still  too  young  for 
evaluation. 

At  tbe  moment,  BEH  research  operations 
apparently  are  experiencing  the  same  pres- 
sures toward  closely  targeted  applied  work 
tbat  other  research  agencies  are  experiencing. 
Unfortunately  tbere  is  not  as  much  basic 
scientific  understanding  at  hand  to  support 
such  an  applied  effort  as  would  be  desired. 
Difficult  times  may  be  upon  us  to  plan  re- 
search efforts  that  build  healthy  resources  for 
research  and  at  tbe  same  time  demonstrate 
bow  research  does.  Indeed.  Unk  with  and 
serve  tbe  practical  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

Service  activities  of  BEH  bave  gone  mostly 
their  several  quiet  ways  but  with  good  re- 
sults. The  Title  VI  programs  bave  been  pro- 
ductive from  what  I  have  seen,  as  bave  cap- 
tioned films  and  related  activities.  Unfortu- 
nately, tbe  Title  m  "earmarks  '  bave  bad 
little  vUlbUlty  and  tbe  Vocational  Education 
"Earmarks"  are  not  yet  fully  in  view. 

On  tbe  whole,  I  think  we  must  give  fall- 
ing marks  to  federal  programs  on  the  topic 
of  planning.  This  is  extremely  unfortunate 
because  tbe  resources  have  been  adequate 
enough  for  a  real  Impact.  Too  often.  Instead 
of  progress,  however,  we  have  tbe  Impression 
of  a  great  deal  of  "scurrying  about".  In  all 
falmeas  I  must  say  that  there  was  a  real  at- 
tempt to  design  a  plan  of  some  scope  in  the 
case  of  ESEA,  but  unfortunately,  many  error* 
were  made,  as  In  tbe  failure  to  make  early 
provisions  for  speclallaed  personnel  training, 
for  example. 

If  the  federal  programs  do  not  reflect  care- 
ful poUcy  analycu  and  planning  and  if  they 
do  not  become  somewhat  more  stable  tban 
they  bave  been,  tbe  consequence  can  be  dis- 
astrous. At  this  moment,  many  universities 
are  losing  state  support  because  they  bave 
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become  national  institutions  and  It  appears 
to  the  state  legislature  tbat  national  func- 
tions ought  to  have  national  support.  Federal 
participation,  however,  seems  undependable. 
unknown,  and  even  "fickle." 

To  make  tbe  federal  role  in  special  edu- 
cation and  other  areas  of  education  strong, 
more  planful  approaches  are  needed.  All  of 
us  can  and  must  help  In  tbe  fashioning  of 
such  approaches  first  by  Improving  cur  own 
capacities  to  plan  meaningfully  and  then  by 
demanding  and  helping  to  form  meaningful 
plans  for  the  federal  agencies.  We  will  need 
to  persuade  the  Congress,  and  even  tbe  gen- 
eral public,  that  long  term,  carefully  planned 
commitments  by  tbe  federal  government  are 
essential. 

CATECOalCAL   WVmjMO   AND   PaOOXAlCMINa 

My  second  general  topic  Is  categorical 
funding  and  programming.  Tbe  two  facets 
funding  and  profrramming  will  be  treated. 
The  two  aspects  are  virtually  Inseparable: 
nevertheless.  I  am  going  to  consider  them 
separately.  First  then,  let  us  consider  the 
matter  of  funding. 

Special  education  programs  exist  on  the 
basis  of  categorical  aids  provided  by  state 
as  well  as  federal  agencies,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly being  challenged  to  Justify  these 
funding  systems.  Educational  administrators 
wbo  write  on  tbe  topic  of  categorical  aids 
oppose  them  almost  to  a  man.  Their  main 
objections  seem  to  be  the  controls  from 
above,  program  distortion,  red  tape  and  com- 
plex communication,  disregard  of  local  plan- 
ning, the  tendency  to  penalize  those  who  al- 
ready have  good  programs,  tbe  failure  to  in- 
clude "equallEatlon"  procedures,  the  tend- 
ency to  be  scattered  and  uncoordinated  at 
tbe  source  agency  level,  the  difficulties  in 
evaluating  categorical  programs,  and  tbe 
general  undermining  of  eiducatlonal  planning 
as  a  whole.  But  you  know  tbe  list  of  objec- 
tions as  well  ae  I. 

Are  tbere  any  defenses?  Well,  all  financial 
supports  are  categorical  at  some  stage  and 
the  real  problem  seems  to  be  "Who  does  tbe 
categorizing?'  or  "Wbo  makes  the  deci- 
sions?" Second,  attitudes  toward  categori- 
cal aids  tend  to  be  more  favorable  after  one 
receives  them  tban  at  an  earlier  when  they 
are  an  abstract  issue.  Third,  they  work!  Tbat 
is.  educators   respond  to  categorical  aids, 

I  must  admit  tbat  I  am  a  pragmatlst  on 
this  Issue.  Considering  the  vast  failure  of  our 
schools  and  ooUeges  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  handicapped  children.  It  Is  a 
weak  argument  to  say  tbat  a  general  aid, 
which  had  been  long-used  In  the  sutee,  will 
solve  all  the  problems.  We  know,  I  think. 
tbat  decision  processes  being  what  they  are, 
children  with  unusual  needs  will  be  ne- 
glected unless  there  la  force  to  Infiuence  the 
decisions  on  their  behalf. 

If  we  can  demonstrate  tbat  categorical  aids 
work  m  getting  us  closer  to  our  objectives, 
it  seems  to  me  then  that  theorizing  about 
flxianclal  support  is  less  important  than 
maximizing  our  efforts.  Nevertheless,  tbere 
are  a  few  principles  that  I  think  should  be 
applied  to  tbe  problems  of  financing. 

(1)  We  should  not  categorize  the  funding 
pattern  any  more  than  necessary  to.  To  re- 
phrase tbe  statement  positively,  we  should 
seek  the  broadest  possible  pattern  of  finan- 
cial supports  in  order  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tive. I^>r  example,  when  BEH  can  accom- 
plish lU  goals  by  giving  block  grants  to  col- 
leges for  training  purposes,  it  ought  to  do 
so.  Block  grants  are  infinitely  preferable  to 
separate  grants  in  several  very  narrow  cate- 
gories. If  It  is  clear  tbat  progress  is  being 
made  In  achieving  our  goals  and  objectives. 

I  am  reminded  of  B.  F.  Skinner's  discus- 
sion included  In  his  first  major  book.  Be- 
havior of  Organisms,  of  the  problem  of  de- 
fining a  response.  When  Is  a  responae  a  re- 
sponse? One  could  focus  on  minute  muscle 
twitchings  which  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  sense  of.  Or,  one  could  go  to  extreme 
molar  levels.  He  chose  to  define  a  response 
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as  the  level  of  observable  behavior  from 
which  you  could  obtain  a  smooth  learning 
curve.  Similarly.  I  think,  we  should  avoid 
de.3nlng  and  funding  programs  at  the  mus- 
cle-twitching levels  and  bring  them  up  to  the 
level  which  produces  a  smooth  growth  curve. 
I  suppose  we  would  all  buy  a  financial  aid 
pattern  at  tbe  most  general  level  if  we  felt 
assured  tbat  the  curve  of  development  in 
programs  for  the  handicapped  would  con- 
tinue to  slant  upward.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
fident about  that,  but  feel  we  should  be 
ready  to  do  "blocking"  when  It  does  make 
sense.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  now 
moving  to  some  block  grants  In  training 
programs,  and  I  think  tbat  It  Is  timely.  Simi- 
larly, tbe  Research  division  has,  in  effect, 
blocked  funds  as  It  moved  to  programatlc 
and  center  supports,  and  again  I  applaud 
that  move  as  timely  and  promising. 

(2)  We  ought  to  use  categorical  aids  to 
build  special  education  into  rather  than  out 
of  tbe  broader  school  support  programs.  For 
example,  it  is  better  to  stay  with  tbe  gen- 
eral Title  II  program,  which  has  16%  ear- 
marked for  the  handicapped,  than  to  take 
15%  of  the  dollars  out  of  Title  HI  and  run 
off  to  our  special  center  or  bureau.  Now, 
this  will  not  always  work — but  we  ought  to 
try  to  make  It  work.  ^ 

(3)  We  ought  to  be  greatly  concerned 
about  building  leadership  systems  and  avoid 
seeming  to  be  Just  a  bribery  system.  I  shall 
want  to  say  more  about  this  later. 

In  general.  I  think  we  should  continue  to 
use  categorical  aids  and  help  to  sustain  the 
constituencies — parent  groups  and  the  like — 
which  will  have  "clout"  wherever  needed.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  extreme  general  advocates 
have  little  but  simplicity  on  their  side.  Gen- 
eral aids  tend  to  <2£.  minimal  aids  and  they 
Just  will  not  come  up  to  tbe  problems  of  spe- 
cial education.  We  had  better  accept  that 
and  behave  accordingly! 

Do  not  underestimate  tbe  challenge  In 
this  Idea!  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson recently  spoke  of  narrow  categorical 
aids  as  "Incredible  wasteful"  and  of  ".  .  .  tbe 
virtual  strangulation  of  federal  efforts  as 
grant  programs  proliferate  and  as  more  re- 
sources are  continually  forced  Into  narrow 
constricting  funnels  long  since  Inadequate 
to  tbe  task." 

"The  needs  of  people  are  seldom  adequately 
met  by  any  single  one  of  tbe  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  .  .  ."» 

President  Nixon,  In  bis  budget  request  this 
year  said,  "More  than  any  other  federal 
activity,  the  school-aid  programs  of  the  Office 
cf  Education  reflect  tbe  excesses  of  tbe 
present  categorical  grant  system."  * 

I  think  many  of  us  would  agree  with  these 
comments  by  Secretary  Richardson,  but  at 
tbe  same  time  we  would  make  a  case  for  a 
needed  buildup  of  special  education  on  a 
categorical  basis  so  tbat  It  can  be  part  of  a 
broader,  coordinated  system  of  child  and 
fsonlly  support. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  In  connec- 
tion with  the  157c  "earmark"  of  Title  lU 
funds,  as  a  former  member  of  the  President's 
National  Advisory  Council.  That  "earmark" 
was  deeply  rerented  by  many  general  school 
administrators — so  much  so,  that  I  believe 
they  would  actually  have  preferred  tbat  tbe 
money  be  taken  out.  If  necessary,  for  admin- 
istration elsewhere.  They  did  not  want  to  be 
told  to  deal  with  tbe  handicapped.  But  It 
is  in  that  kind  of  situation  that  we  should 
push  our  case.  HEW's  proposed  Block-Orant 
Plan  for  schools,  entitled  the  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1B73,  pulls  out  tbe  "ear- 
mark" funds  from  Titles  I  and  in  of  ESEA 


»  Toward  Workable  Federalism.  Speech  de- 
livered before  tbe  National  Association  of 
Counties,  Atlanta,  Oeorgla,  July  37.  1970. 

>  Quoted  by  Ed  Wllllngbam  In  Education 
Report/Nixon  seeks  massive  change  In  fed- 
eral school-aid  procedvwe.  Na'ional  Journal, 
February   13,  1971.  pp.  333-333. 
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and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  puts 
them  in  a  "block"  aid  for  tbe  handicapped. 
While  achieving  a  kind  of  blocking  effect 
these  changes  would  actually  taiM  ■pacial 
education  programs  out  of  rather  than  Into 
a  broader  pattern  of  programs  and  would  be 
a  mistake. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  another 
aspect  of  tbe  categorlalng  problem.  The  legis- 
lative structure  tbat  underglrda  special  edu- 
cation is  drawn  in  language  tbat  atreaMs 
categories,  sucta  as,  for  example,  mental  re- 
tardation, bilndneas.  deafness,  learning  disa- 
bility, etc.  A  similar  thing  bj^pens  In  other 
flddt:  in  bealtb,  for  example,  much  legisla- 
tion Is  drawn  in  terms  of  "heart,"  "stroke," 
"mental  health,"  and  "cancer."  Tbe  problem 
la  that  we  have  let  oiu-  Special  Education 
program  development  proceed  in  the  same 
simple  categories. 

I  think  we  can  live  with  legislation  and 
with  aodal  action  groups  organized  around 
simple  categorical  concepts,  and  I  think  we 
can  drilne  all  these  terms,  at  least  crudely, 
and  we  can  ootint  those  served  and  unserved. 
But  we  abould  not  permit  our  programs  and 
children  to  be  conflned  by  tbe  strictures  of 
such  language. 

Just  as  problems  of  "cancer"  may  require 
the  training  of  specialized  radiologists  and 
tbe  reorganisation  of  general  hospitals,  ao  our 
oonoem  fur  mental  retardation  may  require 
tbe  training  of  preaebool  language  specialists 
and  a  txrouf  voice  in  programs  of  early  child- 
hood education.  No  one  assumes  that  tbe 
cancer  apeclallst  must  be  conflned  to  his 
microscope  and  surgical  techniques  to  do  bis 
job,  why.  then  U  It  so  frequently  assumed 
tbat  we  eduoaUnnal  speciallsU  must  be  re- 
stricted to  training  teachers  of  the  retarded? 
Or  that  retarded  children  must  be  restricted 
to  separate  administrative  arrangemenu? 

We  are,  of  course,  somewhat  at  fault.  In 
the  past  we  bave  permitted  tbe  assumption 
of  »n  "My  Isomorphism  between  tbe  general 
categorisations  of  issues  for  public  discussion 
and  tbe  claaslflcaUons  necessary  for  program 
development.  The  time  has  come  to  break  out 
ot  tbe  categories  and  to  experiment  much 
more  freely  with  approaches  to  attenuated 
cognlUve  development,  sensory  problems  and 
learning  dlfflculUea.  Tbe  late  Ray  Orabam, 
the  distinguished  leader  in  special  education 
In  tbU  sUte,  used  to  advise  educators  to 
drive  ahead  of  legislation,  to  stretch  it  and 
then  occasionally  let  It  catoh  up.  We  need 
that  attitude  now — ^we  need  to  stretch  our- 
selves and  break  out  of  tbe  mold  of  simple 
categorical  oonoepU.  We.  ourselves,  must  be- 
come more  open  to  new  ideas  so  tbat  we  can 
think  In  terms  of  flexible  rather  than  rigid 
arrangements. 

THK  ADVOCACT  lOLK  OF  OOVXaNICXKTAL 

AOKircixs 

Earlier  in  this  paper.  I  pointed  out  that 
tbe  federal  role  in  education  has  been  that 
of  an  Influential  supporter  of  movements- 
Innovation— in  programs  rather  tban  a  sup- 
porter of  exuting  programs.  A  major  prob- 
lem In  the  way  the  federal  agencies  enact 
their  role  Is  that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately structured  to  lead  tbe  programs  they 
have  helped  to  pioneer  or  even  to  be  part 
of  the  action.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  pro- 
grams Involving  mUllons  of  dollars  to  be  in 
the  supervisory  hands  of  one  or  a  few  staff 
officers  whose  "8"  and  "E" «  funds  are  so  lim- 
ited tbat  they  rarely  visit  fleld  projecu  or 
bring  together  adviears. 

I  am  closely  Involved  in  an  EPDA  program 
the  Leadership  Training  InsUtute,  that  Is 
related  to  43  projects,  some  funded  indi- 
vidually at  the  level  of  $.6  mUllon  per  year 
Tbe  UB.OJE.  staff  is  precluded  from  making 
site  visits  tbU  year  because  of  "S  &  E"  fund 
shortages.  And.  although  I  believe  it  was 
intended  for  federal  officers  to  participate 
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in  this  conferenoe,  none  la  bsre  because  of 
tbe  lack  of  funds. 

What  is  tbe  result  of  the  federal  agencies 
failure,  for  wbatever  reason,  to  make  their 
presence  visible?  Well  to  start  with,  their 
Image  becomes  solely  that  of  money-givers 
and  taken.  Secondly,  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  negotiate  grant  arrangements  on  the  basis 
of  paperwork  deperaonallaes  botb  the  a|^U- 
cants  and  the  federal  oOksers  and  reduces  tbe 
slgnlflfance  of  the  proposals  to  a  form  of 
gamee-manship  in  which  "we"  are  out  to  take 
"them"  for  as  much  as  we  can  get.  Federal 
officers  of  almost  any  level  seem  to  be  author- 
ized to  call  for  more  paper  from  the  fleld  and 
most  of  them  do,  or  so  it  seems.  Lastly,  fed- 
eral agencies  are  foreclosed  from  meaningful 
participation  in  tbe  programs,  so  tbat  they 
have  only  limited  ways  of  knowing  which 
programs  are  or  are  not  working  out,  which 
ones  could  wn-k  out  with  a  little  help,  or 
which  ones  should  be  encouraged  to  try  a 
new  direction.  In  other  words,  programs  re- 
ceive funding,  but  iu>  other  form  of  support. 
The  advocacy  role  Is  not  fUled. 

Federal  agencies  baslcaUy  lack  tbe  re- 
sources to  participate  in  the  active  advocacy 
of  Congressional  and  agency  Intent.  Perhaps 
this  situation  arises  out  of  a  kind  of  Con- 
greaalonal  distrust  of  tbe  federal  agencies, 
a  feeling  that  tbe  agency  control  can  be 
limited  if  the  bureaucracy  Is  kept  thin  and 
poor.  Or  perh^js  tbe  Congress  U  more  in- 
terested in  appeasing  Its  political  constitu- 
ents than  in  the  programs  the  funds  buy. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  recent  years  the 
Congress  has  tended  to  deempbastse  the 
agency  role  further  by  establishing  special. 
Independent  commissions  to  evaluate  and 
advise  them  on  federal  programs,  again,  per- 
haps, a  sign  of  iimitiH  confidence  in  the 
agency. 

So  we  have  federal  officials  playing  tbe  roles 
of  program  evaluaton  (on  tbe  basis  of  writ- 
ten proposals),  and  money -givers  within  a 
framework  of  "go  no-go"  decisions.  The  ques- 
tion la,  of  course,  can  they  break  out  of  the 
confines  of  this  nit  to  become  program  or 
project  advocates?  And  could  we  break  out  of 
our  enforced  Isolation  to  view  visits  by  the 
"feds"  as  helpful  rsitb^  than  threatening? 

Certainly  tbe  answers  to  both  questions 
should  be  yes.  Many  of  us  need  help  In  the 
course  of  our  work  but  are  afraid  to  admit 
or  ask  for  it.  How  comforting  It  woiUd  be 
when  we  initiated  federal  programs  to  know 
tbat  the  agency  was  our  advocate  and  part- 
ner and  was  ready  and  willing  to  share  its 
expertise  with  us.  How  reassuring  It  would  be 
to  know  that  we  could  discuss  problems  and 
obstacles  with  sonieone  who  was  more  in- 
terested In  our  carrying  out  our  programs 
successfully  rather  tban  in  threatening  us 
with  the  loss  of  funds. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Personnel  De- 
velopment is  trying  to  establish  an  approxi- 
mation of  such  an  advocacy  role.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Don  Davles,  they  bave  es- 
tablished what  they  call  Leadership  Train- 
ing Institutes  in  each  of  tbe  major  program 
areas  of  tbe  Bureau.  In  effect,  tbe  LTIs  are 
an  external  advocacy  system  that  could  not 
be  created  internally.  Each  LTI  Is  assigned 
some  number  of  BEPD  projects  in  one  area 
of  concern  and  it  is  exi>ected  to  develop  nec- 
essary supports  for  those  projects  through 
training,  technical  assistance,  and  process 
evaluation.  Site  visits,  conferences,  news- 
letters, shared  reports,  commmi  dissemina- 
tion efforts — all  of  these  devices  are  used.  It 
Is  clear,  hopefully,  tbat  the  LTI  functions  as 
an  advocate — as  a  friend — of  all  these  proj- 
ects. 

For  tbe  past  two  years  I  bave  directed  the 
LIT  in  special  education.  We  bave  worked 
closely  with  VjB.OX.  staff  so  that  the  "ex- 
temallsatlon"  of  the  advocacy  system  can  be 
said  to  be  only  partial.  On  both  sides  tbere 
has  been  good  trust  and  acoommodatlon  has 
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been  aou^t  valiantly  when  dlffenocas  hsve 
appsarsd. 

In  ttks  *'ii*'"'«ng  I  was  »iir»«Ttil  to  «"«»  that 
there  Is  probably  no  one  quite  w  lonely 
ss  a  project  dlrsctor  wbo  perceives  aU  fed- 
eral oOclals  as  threatening  flgurea.  It  was 
very  dUBcolt  to  focm  the  non-threatening, 
constructive  community  that  we  had  In  mind 
and  we  bad  to  keep  proving  over  and  over 
again  that  we  were  oonoemed  with  enhanc- 
ing their  work,  not  with  cutting  off  their 
funds.  Mow.  I  believe.  LIT  Is  *'«g«""«"B  to  be 
recognised  for  what  it  is  msant  to  be.  an 
estamal  advocate  of  federal  projects. 

Tbe  Idea  of  LTI,  in  my  oplnloti,  should  be 
««P«nded  and  devtfoped  Into  an  advocacy 
system  that  will  embrace  aU  federal  projecta. 
Through  It,  federal  oOees  should  be  able  to 
provide  abovilder-to-shoulder  partnership 
help  with  people  In  tbe  field  and  eradicate 
their  old  Image  of  a  purse-proud  agency 
that  glveth  with  portentous  advice  and  taketh 
away  with  a  heavy  hand. 


When  one  considers  how  poorly  federal 
programs  have  been  planned.  It  seenw  Im- 
portant to  try  to  figure  out  why.  Is  aid  to 
education,  particularly  tpoetmX  education, 
considered  a  pblltleal  maneuver  to  win  votee 
and  silence  pressure  groups?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  Is  more  interested 
In  tbe  gesture  of  appropriating  monies  than 
la  the  purposeful  expenditures  of  tbe  funds 
to  improve  the  educational  opportunities 
for  all  diUdren.  Certainly  the  words  of  Bep- 
resenteUve  Qute  Indicate  tbat  the  purpose 
of  the  appropriations  Is  the  latter  and  that 
it  Is  up  to  us  to  make  certain  that  the 
monies  are  used  meaningfully. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  to  account  for  tbe 
federal  funds  that  we  receive,  then  we  must 
make  certain  tbat  tbe  funding  agencies  are 
working  for  oarefiilly  considered  purposes 
and  in  planful  ways.  We  must  insist  that  tbe 
agencies  develop  long-range  plans  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  context  for  tbe  programs 
they  BpooMOT.  aq>eclaUy,  we  must  insist  that 
the  planning  balance  programs  with  per- 
sonnel. What  good  Is  It  to  Institute  praj- 
ecte  when  there  Is  no  personnel  to  staff 
them  or  to  train  personnel  without  dear 
Ideas  of  where  and  bow  they  wlU  serve? 

Federal  funding  has  become  a  fact  of  life 
for  special  education  and  the  questlMi  that 
faces  us  Is  bow  should  the  money  be  given? 
Categorical  funding  has  a  long  history,  start- 
ing with  aid  to  specific  eategmles  of  handi- 
c^ped  children  who  were  Included  in  the 
appn^irlatlons  at  different  timee.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years,  however,  tbe  philosophic 
concept  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  children  has  made  categorical  fund- 
ing something  of  an  anachronism. 

Let  us  accept  categorical  funding  when 
and  where  It  is  essential  but  let's  fight  for 
programs  that  will  permit  us  to  break  out  of 
the  constrictions  that  we  seem  to  have  visited 
upon  ourselves  in  translating  public  oonoem 
and  legislation  to  programs  tor  children. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  such  break-out 
programs,  in  my  (qtinlon.  is  through  gov- 
ernmental planning  and  agency  advocacy.  It 
Is  true  that  the  iitinitj»/i  fin>n<>t»^  resources  of 
federal  agencies  have  forced  them  Into  a 
framework  not  unlike  tbat  of  some  of  our 
local  welfare  agencies,  that  Is,  a  framework 
in  which  professional  workers  are  money- 
givers  and  regulation  enforcers.  We  need 
more  from  the  education  agencies.  If  we 
are  going  to  give  a  good  account  of  how  we 
use  federal  funding,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
help  us  put  tbe  money  to  good  use  by  pro- 
viding us  with  their  leadership  and  their 
positive  asBl stance. 

Certainly  to  achieve  some  of  tbe  goals  im- 
plied In  this  talk,  much  more  is  required 
tban  Just  legislative  action  or  a  change  in 
federal  officers.  We  are  going  to  bave  to  make 
some  changes  ourselves:  we  must  create  vol- 
untary structures  through  which  we  can  help 
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>  for  n— dad  ebmncai  in 
f  adOTSl  prngTMiM  Hiom  of  ua  In  ooUacH  aad 
unlTvattlw  haw  teilMl.  I  would  Mknowladse. 
to  link  ounalVM  In  oonatruettv*  w»]p«.  Than 
to  bwdly  uiy  Mop*  tram  Blnipl*  Kfwtuam  at 
govsraiiMntal  accradltatlon  and  ragulatton  U 
«•  tell  to  OTMt*  voluntary  ■trueturw  that 
oaa  doal  with  tlM  probtama  of  studaidi  and 
ctaann. 

W*  bav*  problemi  aplanty.  As  OoncrMs- 
man  Quia  baa  wamad  ua.  Spaelal  Bducatlon 
la  aboat  to  ba  oontroBtad  Iqr  tha  aeoounta- 
blllty  praaa:  "wblatla-Nowata"  ara  appaartnc 
In  our  flald.  from  both  within  and  without. 
It  la  up  to  ua  to  atiangthan  ounelvaa  and  our 
potantlaUy  Tory  muacuUr  partnar — tha  fad- 
enl  program  In  apaclal  aducatlon.  It  U  up  to 
ua  to  prapara  for  aoraa  michtr  orarbauUng  of 
our  babaTlor  and  tbe  prosrams  wa  conduct. 

Aa  I  aald  aarller.  for  ua  thera  U  no  oop- 
plnc  out.  "ntara  la  no  otbar  plaea  for  spadal 
aducatora  to  go  In  wiolrlTn  aolutlona  to  many 
of  tbe  problems  of  our  field. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY— PART 

rv 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PBNKSTLVAlriA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  CX^UOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  create  a  National  Energy  Policy  Is 
never  more  evident.  To  look  at  our  cur- 
rent energy  situation  is  to  glimpse  the 
face  of  anarachy. 

Today,  there  is  no  coordination  or 
long-range  planning  among  power  com- 
panies, fuel  suppliers,  environmentalists, 
governments,  and  citizens  over  such  con- 
cerns as  fuel  sources  and  supply,  eco- 
nomic uid  environmental  considera- 
tions, plant  siting,  and  the  development 
of  new  and  cleaner  sources  of  energy. 
Everyone  concerned  even  in  part  with 
this  problem  seems  to  be  pursiilng  his 
own  ijartlcular  goals,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  duplication  of  effort  and  the  con- 
fusion of  objectives. 

In  the  House,  for  instance,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Judiciary,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Pisheries,  Public  Works,  and  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committees  have  held 
hearings  or  are  otherwise  Involved  In 
examining  aspects  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy.  So,  too,  are  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  the  Joint  C(»nmlt- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Commerce,  District 
of  Columbia.  Government  Operations, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Judiciary, 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  Public 
Works  Committees  have  all  produced 
extensive  documentation  on  the  subject. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Interior  Department,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Envlrotmiental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Office  of  E^mer- 
gency  Preparedness,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  the  Domestic  Affairs 
Council,  and  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  have  all  undertaken 
studies  on,  or  claim  Jurisdiction  over,  the 
subject  of  a  National  Energy  Policy. 

Semi-independent  bodies  such  as  the 
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National  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  also 
deeply  Involved  In  studying  this  problem. 
So,  too.  are  many  universities,  independ- 
ent oonservatton  groups  and  "think 
tank"  organlntions. 

The  amount  of  material  available  from 
all  these  sources  is  enormous.  Much  of 
what  Is  stlU  needed  is  in  the  process  of 
being  compiled.  Now  all  this  material 
must  be  brought  together  so  that  it  can 
be  uaed  effectively  to  create  a  national 
energy  p<dlcy. 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  policy,  I  am  inserting  into 
the  Ricoao  a  list  of  recent  publications 
and  articles  on  the  subject.  I  make  no 
claims  to  completeness,  but  I  do  say  that 
the  size  of  the  list  below  reflects  a  need 
for  action,  not  more  delay  in  the  form 
of  another  study. 

The  material  follows: 

A  Natiomai,  KmtaoT  Policy 

A.    OKlttMAL 

"A  Review  of  Energy  laauea  and  the  Slat 
Congreaa,"  a  report  prepared  by  tbe  Environ- 
mental Policy  DlTlalon,  Congreaalonal  Re- 
aearcta  Serrlce,  Library  of  CX>ngrea8,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«ni^r 
Affaln,  January  1971. 

"The  Economy,  Energy,  and  tbe  Environ- 
ment," a  background  study  prepared  for  tbe 
uae  of  tbe  Joint  Economic  Committee,  by  the 
Environmental  Policy  Division ,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Sep- 
tember 1970. 

"Puels  and  Energy,"  Hearings  before  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials,  and 
Puels,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  91st  Congress.  September  10- 
11.  1970. 

"National  Fuels  and  Energy  Study  (Draft 
of  May  18,  1982)".  Staff  study  to  tbe  Senate 
Cc»nmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaln, 
87tb  Congress,  ad  Session,  Committee  Print 
No.  3.  1982. 

"Federal  Power  Commission  Oversight," 
Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Natural  Resources,  and  tbe  Environment. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  91st  Congress, 
January  30,  1970. 

"Oovemmental  Intervention  in  the  BCar- 
ket  Mechanism."  Hearings  before  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee.  March  11,  34-36. 
1969:  May  30-22,  37-29.  1969;  July  30-31. 
1969:  March  3.  1970:  March  26.  1970. 

"Survey  of  Electric  Power  Problems."  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  Report.  May 
1971. 

Tbe  Interior  Department  is  currently 
sponsoring  a  University  of  Texas  study  of 
tbe  total  energy  situation,  the  report  due  in 
early  1972. 

"A  Review  and  Comparison  of  Selected 
United  States  Energy  Forecasts,"  prepared 
for  tbe  Executive  Office  of  tbe  President,  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology,  Energy  Pol- 
Icy  Staff,  by  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratories, 
of  BatteUe  Memorial  InsUtute.  December 
1969. 

"An  Examination  of  Fuel  and  Energy  In- 
formation Sources,"  the  Mitre  Corporation, 
research  report  (2  volumes),  April  1971. 

"An  Energy  Problem  Assessment,"  a  three- 
part  research  project  for  tbe  National  Science 
Foundation,  due  In  tbe  autumn  of  1971: 

1.  "Survey  of  Existing  Energy  Reaearch 
Programs."  Booc-Allen  Applied  Reeearch,  Inc. 

2.  "Design  of  a  Program  of  PoUcy-Orlented 
Energy  Studies."  Resources  for  tbe  Future, 
Inc. 

3.  "Energy  Systems  Analysis — Physical  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering."  InterTechnology  Cor- 
poration. 

"Tbe  Growing  Demand  for  Energy."  several 
Rand  Corporation  research  projects  for  tbe 
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National  Sdenoe  FoundaUon,  due  1071  and 
1972. 

"National  Reaourees  for  UjB.  Qrowtli— a 
Look  Ahead  to  tbe  Tear  2000."  by  Hana  S. 
Landabarg  (Jobna  Hopklna  Praaa,  Baltimore 
1964) ,  baaed  on  tbe  Raaouroea  for  the  Future. 
Inc.'s  study  entitled  "Resources  in  Amerlca'a 
Future." 

"U.S.  Energy  Polldea:  An  Agenda  for  Re- 
•earcb."  Resouroea  for  tba  Future.  Inc.  Re- 
port. 1968. 

"An  Aaaessment  of  tbe  National  Energy 
Problem,"  a  report  by  Jesee  C.  Denton,  Na- 
tional Science  Fotmdatlon.  March  10, 1971. 

"An  Analysis  of  tbe  Current  Enetgy  Prob- 
lem." remarks  of  John  N.  Nasslkas,  Chairman 
Federal  Power  Commission,  at  the  Electrical 
World  Conference  for  UtlUty  Executives. 
Shorebam  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C..  January 
14.  1971. 

"Tbe  Electric  Power  Industry  In  Crisis  and 
Transition:  Tbe  Need  for  a  National  Energy- 
Environment  Policy,"  addreas  by  Carl  E. 
Bagge.  Commissioner.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, before  tbe  S2nd  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Power  Conference.  1970. 

"Power  Play,"  by  Robert  SherrUl.  Playboy 
Magazine.  May  1971. 

"When  Built-in  Orowth  Strikes  Back."  by 
Clark  Pace.  Exchange.  October  1969. 

"Where  WUl  You  Be  When  tbe  Lights  Go 
Out — Again?",  by  John  Wlcklein,  Washing- 
ton Monthl]f,  September  1969. 

"A  Peak  Load  of  Trouble  for  the  UtUlttes." 
by  Jeremy  Main,  Fortune,  November  1969. 

"Electric  Power  Problems."  by  James  G. 
Phillips.  Editorial  Regearch  Reports,  Decem- 
ber 17.  1969. 

"Energy  for  the  World's  Technology."  New 
Scientist,  November  13.  1969. 

"Observations  and  Remarks  on  tbe  United 
States  Energy  Policy."  presented  to  the 
Energy  Committee.  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  by  J. 
Cordell  Moore.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, November  1946. 

B.  xmouiT  Aim  TRx  BirvniONicxirr 
1.  General 

"Environmental  Effects  of  Producing  Elec- 
tric Power",  Hearings  before  tbe  Joint'  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  91st  Congress,  1st 
and  2nd  Sessions.  1969-70. 

"Selected  Materials  on  Environmental  Ef- 
fects of  Producing  Electric  Power",  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  print.  91at 
Congress.  1st  Seeslon.  1969. 

"Environmental  Effects  of  Power  Genera- 
tion", Hearings  before  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  9l8t  Congress,  October  28-31, 
November  4,7,  1969. 

"Environmental  Effects  of  Electric  Power 
Generation  on  Lake  Michigan",  Hearings  be- 
fore tbe  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  9l8t  Congress.  March 
30.  1970. 

"Intergovemment  Coordination  of  Power 
Development  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion", Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  91st  Con- 
gress. February  3-4.  March  3.  April  29,  1970. 

"Environmental  Quality".  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research  and 
Development,  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  or.  HJl.  7796.  H.R.  13211. 
and  H.R.  14606,  90tb  Congress.  1st  Session. 
1967 

"A  National  Policy  for  the  Environment", 
a  Congreeslonal  White  Paper  submitted  to 
Congress  imder  the  auspices  of  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  90tb  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
1968. 

"Joint  Colloquium  on  a  National  Policy 
for  the  Environment",  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iruular 
Affairs.    90tb  Congrees.  2nd  Session.  1968. 

"National    Environmental    Policy".    Hear- 
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Ings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  on  S.  1076,  S.  237 
and  S.  1762.  91st  Congress.  1st  Session.  1969. 

"National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969".  Report  of  tbe  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  accompany  S. 
1076,  91st  Congress.  1st  Session.   1969. 

"National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969",  Report  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  accompany  S. 
1076,   9lBt  Congrees.   1st  Session.   1969. 

"Electric  Power  and  tbe  Environment",  a 
Report  sponsored  by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
August  1970. 

"National  Energy  Needs  and  Environment- 
al Quality".  Cornell  University  research  proj- 
ect for  tbe  National  Science  Foundation,  due 
1973. 

"Environment  .  .  .  and  What  To  Do  About 
It",  by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  American  Fore- 
casts, October  1969. 

2.  Air 

"Federal  Air  Pollution  R  &  D  on  Sulfur 
Oxides  Pollution  Abatement".  Hearings  be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  House  C<Hnmit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations.  90th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Seaslon.  1967. 

"Federal  Air  Pollution  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Interim  Report  on  Sulfur  Oxides 
Pollution  Abatement  R  &  D".  2nd  Report  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 91st  Congress.  1st  Seesion,  1969. 

"Air  Pollution  Control  Reaearch  into  Fuels 
and  Motor  Vehicles".  Hearings  before  the 
Subconmilttee  on  Public  Health  and  Welfare. 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  91st  Congress,  let  Session,  on  H.R. 
12086,  1969. 

"Problems  of  Air  Pollution  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  Hearings  before  tbe  Subc(xn- 
mlttee  on  Business  and  Coouneroe  and  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  EducaUon 
and  Welfare,  and  Safety.  Senate  Committee 
on  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  90tb  Congrees, 
1st  Session,  1967. 

"Air  PoUuUon,  1967  (Air  Q\iaUty  Act)", 
Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution.  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  S.  780.  90tb  Congress,  1st 
Session,  1967.  Parts  2-4. 

"Air  Pollution".  Hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee cm  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works.  90tb  Con- 
grees. 2nd  Session.  1968. 

"Air  Quality  Criteria",  Staff  Report  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water.  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  90th  Congress. 
2nd  Seaslon,  1968. 

"Clean  Air  Act  AmendmenU  of  1969",  Re- 
port of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  to  accompany  S.  2276.  91st  Congress. 
Ist  Session,  1969. 

3.  Water 

"Interior  Department  Wat«'  and  Power 
Orientation  Briefing".  Hearings  before  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  92nd  Congress.  1st  Session,  1971. 

"1906-68  Survey  of  Water  PoUuUon  Con- 
trol and  Abatement  at  Federal  Installations". 
First  Report  by  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  9lBt  Congress.  1969. 

"Oil  Pollution".  Hearings  before  tbe  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  BCarlne  and  Flaber- 
ies,  on  HJt.  6496,  6009.  6794  and  7326.  91st 
Congress.  Ist  Session,  1960. 

"Water  Pollution — I96r'.  Hearings  before 
tbe  House  Cooimlttee  on  Public  Works.  90tb 
Congress.  1st  Session.  1967. 

"Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
AmendmenU,  1968",  Hearings  before  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  HJl. 
16906  and  reUted  bills.  90th  Congress,  2nd 
Seaslon,  1968. 

"FMeral  Water  Pollution  Contnd  Act 
Amendments,  1990".  Hearings  before  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Public  Woiks.  on  HJt. 
4148  and  related  blUs,  0lBt  Congteas,  1st 
Seaalon.  1080. 
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"Oil  Spillage,  Sante  Barbara,  California'', 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control  and  a  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
9l8t  Congress.  1st  Session.  1969. 

"Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1969". 
Report  from  tbe  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  accompany  H.R.  4148,  9l8t  Con- 
gress, 1st  Seaslon.  1969. 

"Water  Pollution.  1969",  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  8.  7  and  S.  644.  91st  Congress. 
1st  Session.  1969.  4  Parts. 

"Water  Pollution.  1967".  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, Senate  Conmilttee  on  Public  Works. 
90tb  Congress.  1st  Seaslon,  1967. 

"Thermal  Pollution".  Hearings  before  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  90th 
Congress,  3nd  Seaslon.  1968.  3  Parts. 

"Water  PoUutlon".  Hearings  before  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  S. 
2626  and  S.  3206.  90th  Congress.  2nd  Seesion, 
1968. 

"Amending  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  As  Amended.  And  for  Other  Pur- 
poeee",  Repmt  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  to  Accompany  S.  7,  91st  Con- 
grees. 1st  Seesion.  1969. 

"Reaction  of  Idarlne  Fishes  Around  Warm- 
water  Discbarge  from  an  Atomic  Steam-Gen- 
erating Plant",  by  L.  B.  Boydstun,  G.  H.  Allen 
and  F.  G.  Garcia.  Progressive  Fish-Culturlst, 
January  1970. 

"Fish  and  Power  Plants*',  by  Albert  C. 
Jensen,  Conservationist,  December-January 
1969-1970. 

"A  New  River".  Environment,  January-Feb- 
niary  1970. 

"The  Marble  VaUey  Controversy",  by  Roy- 
ster  Lyle.  Jr.,  National  Parks  Magazine.  No- 
vember 1969. 

4.  Land 

"Surface  Mining  Reclamation",  Hearings 
before  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  on  S.  3132,  S.  3116  and  S.  217. 
90tb  Congress,  let  Session,  1968. 

"Sxirface  Mining  and  Oxir  Enviroiuxtent". 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  publloation, 
1967. 

"One  Third  tbe  Nation's  Land".  Report  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
1970. 

"Regional  and  LocM  Land  Use  Planning". 
Vols.  I-IV.  Public  Land  Law  Review  OommU- 
slon  Reports  PB-189  410-13.  February  1970. 

"Federal  Land  Laws  and  Policies  In 
Alaska".  VoU.  I-V,  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  Reports  PB-196  294-8.  October 
1970. 

"Public  Land  Policy  and  the  Environ- 
ment". Vol.  I-rv.  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Conunlialon  Reports  PB-196  168-71,  Decem- 
ber 1970. 

"Land  Use  and  Energy  How  Component  of 
a  Model  of  Society".  UiUversity  of  CallfM'nla 
at  Davis  research  project  for  the  National 
Science  Foimdatlon,  due  July  1,  1972. 

5.  Technology 

"The  Adequacy  of  Technology  for  PoUu- 
tlon Abatement".  Hearings  before  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Reaearch  and  Devel- 
opment. House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  80th  Congreaa,  and  Seaalon, 
1066. 

"Adeqtiacy  of  Technology  for  PoUutlon 
Abatement".  Report  of  Reaearch  Manage- 
ment Advisory  Panel  through  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Research  and  Development, 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tica.  89tb  Congress.  2nd  Session,  1966. 

"Environmental  PoUutlon — A  Challenge  to 
Science  and  Technology",  Report  ot  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  89th  Congress,  and  Seaalon, 
1808. 
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"Managing  tbe  Environment".  Report  of 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Reaearch  and 
Development,  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  90th  Congress.  1st  Seaslon, 
1067. 

"Establlsb*  a  Select  Committee  on  Tech- 
nology and  the  Human  Environment",  Hear- 
ings before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  on  S.  Res.  78,  90tb 
Congress,  1st  Session,  1967. 

"Establlsb  a  Select  CommlCtee  on  Tech* 
nology  and  tbe  Human  Environment",  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  on  S.  Res.  78,  91st 
Congress,  1st  Session.  1969. 

"Tbe  Environment  and  "Technological  As- 
sessment". Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
research  projects  for  tbe  National  Science 
Foundation,  a  series  of  reports  with  no  speci- 
fic due  dates. 

0.  Safety 

"Transportation  of  Haaardoiis  Materials", 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Activities,  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  91st  Congress.  1st 
Session.  1960. 

'"Natural  Gas  PlpeUne  Safety",  Hearings 
before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce,  on  HJl.  6661 
and  S.  1166,  OOth  Congress,  1st  and  2nd  Sea- 
slon, 1067-68. 

"Pipeline  Safety,  1969",  Hearings  before 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power.  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  91st  Congreas,  Ist  Ses- 
sion, 1069. 

"Radiation  Exposure  of  Uranium  Miners", 
Hearings  iMfore  tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  90tb  Congreas,  let  Seaslon. 
1967. 

"Radiation  Standards  for  Uranium  Min- 
ing", Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Research,  Development  and  Radiation,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  91st  Congreaa, 
1st  Session.  1060. 

"Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Regulations", 
Hearli\gs  before  tbe  Senate  Committee  cm 
Commerce,  on  S.  1166,  OOtb  Congreas,  1st 
Session,  1067. 

"Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Overslgbt'',  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Olst  Congreas.  Ist  Seesion.  1969. 

"Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amend- 
ments", Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccxn- 
merce,  92nd  Oongresa.  1st  Seaalon,  1971. 

7.  Miscellaneous 
"Effects  of  Population  Growth  on  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment",  Hearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operatlcms,  Olst  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  1960. 

c.  amaoT  amb  thx  acoifOMT 

"The  Impact  of  the  Energy  and  Fuel 
Crisis  on  SmaU  Bulsneas",  Hearings  before 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Special  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Problems  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Btislness,  Olst  Congreas,  2nd 
Session,  October  6.  7  and  8,  1070. 

"Current  Status  and  Future  Technical 
and  Economic  Potential  of  Light  Water  Reac- 
tors", Atcmilc  Eneigy  Commission  Report 
WASH  1082,  March  1068. 

"Reactor  Fuel  Cycle  Costs  for  Nuclear  Power 
Evaluation".  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Re- 
port WASH  1000,  under  review. 

"Concept — ^A  Computer  Code  for  Con- 
ceptual Cost  Estimates  of  Staam-Klectrlc 
Power  Plants — Status  Report",  Atomic 
Energy  Commlaalon  Report  WASH  1180, 
AprU  1071. 

"Cost-Benefit  Analysla  of  the  U.  S.  Breeder 
Reactor  Program",  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Report  WASH  1136.  AprU  1000. 

"Energy  in  tbe  American  Economy  1850- 
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XB7S",  by  Sam  Schurr,  Bmce  Netcbert  et. 
•1.  for  Beaourcoa  for  tbe  future.  Inc. 

"Compatltlon  and  Orowtb  In  Amerlcmn 
Energy  Ifarkeu.  1047-1985".  Texas  Kastem 
TranamUalon  Corporation  report.  1968. 

"Xeonomlc  Strategy  for  Dereloplng  Nu- 
clear Reactors",  by  Paul  W.  MacAroy,  Maa- 
sacbuaetta  Institute  of  Tecbnology  Preaa. 
1988. 

"Energy  In  tbe  American  Economy,  1860- 
1075.  An  economic  study  of  ita  biatory  and 
prospects",  Resources  for  tbe  Future,  Inc. 
(Jobns  Hopkins  Preaa)    1080. 

"Does  Uncle  Sam  OlTe  A  Dun?".  Conaumer 
Report,  ICarcb  1970. 

D.  rxjTL  Aim  MMXwar  sutplt 
1.  OenenU 

"Electric  Poirer  Reliability."  Hearlnga  be- 
fore tbe  Subcommittee  on  Coomiunlcatloaa 
and  Power.  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  01st  Congress,  ist 
Session.  1060. 

"Utility  Consumers  Council  Act  of  1080." 
Hearings  before  tbe  Suboommlttee  on  Inter- 
gOTemmcntal  Relations,  benate  Committee 
on  Ooremment  Operations.  01st  Congress. 
Ist  SeaslMi.  1060. 

"Report  of  tbe  National  Fuels  and  Energy 
Stxtdy  Oroup  on  Assessment  of  Available  In- 
formation on  Energy  In  tbe  United  States." 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar 
Affairs.  87tb  Congress,  and  Seaalon,  Sep- 
tember 1062. 

"National  Power  Survey,"  Federal  Power 
Commission,  1084.  Currently  being  updated. 

Tbe  Interior  Department  Is  cvinently  spon- 
soring an  In-bouse  survey  of  energy  problems 
for  1070. 1075.  and  3000. 

"An  Energy  Model  for  tbe  United  Statee 
Featuring  Energy  Balances  for  tbe  Years  1047 
to  1065  and  Projections  and  Forecasts  to  tbe 
years  1000  and  3000."'  Bureau  of  Mlnea.  De- 
partment of  tbe  Interior,  July  1068. 

"Patterns  of  Energy  Consumption  in  tbe 
UB."  by  William  A.  Vogely,  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior,  1083. 

"FosaU  FueU  In  tbe  Future."  by  Milton 
F.  Searl.  OOlce  of  Operations  Analysis  and 
Forecasting  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  1080. 

"A  Review  and  Comparison  of  Selected 
VS.  Energy  Forecasts,"  prepared  for  tbe  Of- 
floe  of  Science  aiul  Tecbnology  by  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute.  December  1060. 

"Energy  R  *  D  and  National  Progress  In- 
terdeparUnental  Energy  Study."  Office  of 
Science  and  Tecbnology,  Energy  Study  Qroup. 
All  Bulent  Cambel.  June  1064. 

"Reaouroee  for  Freedom."  a  Report  to  tbe 
President  by  tbe  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission.  Vol.  m.  "Tbe  Outlook  for 
Energy  Resources."  June  1063. 

"Energy  Resources."  by  M.  K.  Hubbert.  a 
Report  to  tbe  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sourcee.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Na- 
tional Reeearcb  Coimdl.  1063. 

"Mineral  Science  and  Tecbnology."  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  report  prepared 
by  tbe  Committee  and  Mineral  Science  and 
Tecbnology,  NaUonal  Reeearcb  CouncU,  1060. 

"A  Review  of  ConaoUdated  Edison  Com- 
pany 1080  Power  Supply  Problems  and  Ten- 
Tear  Eipanslon  Flans",  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Bureau  of  Pow«r,  1080. 

"Electric  Power  In  tbe  East  Central  Re- 
gion 1070-lOeO-loeO",  a  Report  to  tbe  FM- 
eral  Power  Commlsalon  prepared  by  tbe  East 
Central  Regional  Advisory  Committee.  De- 
cember 1068. 

Tbe  American  Public  Power  Association's 
Committee  on  Fuel  Supply  la  formulating 
policy  and  wlU  preaent  position  papers  trom 
time  to  time. 

"Beaouroee  in  America's  Future",  by 
lAndaberg.  FIscbman,  and  Flaber.  Resources 
for  tbe  Future,  Inc.  (John  Hopkins  Press) 
1083. 

"Energy  In  tbe  United  SUtea,  106O-1086" 
by  Mlcbael  C.  Cook   (Sartoriui  &  Co.)    1067. 

"OuUook  for  Knargy  In  tbe  United  States", 
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a  Report  pr^>ared  by  the  Energy  Division, 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.  A.,  October 
1068. 

"World  Energy  Reeourcee  in  tbe  Future", 
by  John  McHale,  futures,  September  1068. 

2.  oa 

"Oversight  of  Oil  Development  Activities 
In  Alaska".  Hearings  before  tbe  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  01st 
Congress.  1st  Session.  1060. 

"Tbe  Oil  SltuaUon  In  tbe  Northeast  and 
Great  Lakes  Rsglon".  Hearings  before  tbe 
Small  Buslnees  Subcommittee,  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  Olst  Congress, 
2nd  Session.  1070. 

"Oil  Import  Controls".  Hearings  before 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Olst  Congress.  3nd  Session,  1P70. 

"Tbe  High  Cost  of  No.  3  Home  Heating 
Oil".  Hearings  before  tbe  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Buslnees.  Senate  *««wiHng  ^n^  Cur- 
rency Committee,  Olst  Congress.  3nd  Ses- 
sion. 1070. 

"An  Appraisal  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
of  tbe  United  States".  U.S.  Department  of 
tbe  Interior  report,  January  1066. 

The  Interior  Department  is  currently 
sponsoring  an  oU  import  study  group  with 
tbe  National  Petroleum  CouncU;  its  report  Is 
due  in  early  1073. 

"Energy  Fuel  Mineral  Resouroes  of  the 
PubUo  Lands",  Vois.  I-VI,  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commlsalon  Reports  PB-lOe  330-36, 
December  1070. 

"United  States  Petroleum  Throtigb  1080". 
Department  of  Interior,  Office  of  OU  aiul  Oas 
Report,  July  1068. 

"An  Analytical  Framework  for  Evaluating 
tbe  Oil  Import  Quota  Program",  prepared 
for  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  by 
Charles  River  Associates  Inc.,  July  16,  1069. 

"Report  on  Estimates  of  Additional  Re- 
coverable Reeerves  of  OU  and  Gas  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada",  prepared  for  tbe 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  by  DeOolyer 
and  MacNalgbtoo,  Jvme  30,  1060. 

"Fuel  Oil  Shortage  Outlook",  National 
Petroletmi  Council  Report,  September  11, 
1070. 

"Crude  Oil:  Capacity,  Supply  Schedule, 
and  Imports  PoUcy",  by  Jamea  E.  Jensen, 
Land  Economics,  November  1067. 

J»     3.  Got 

"Natural  Oas  Supply  Duty",  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Olst  Congress.  1st  Session, 
1089. 

"Natural  Oas  Supply  Study",  Hearings 
before  tbe  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Mate- 
rials and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Olst  Congress. 
1st  Session.  1089. 

"A  Staff  Report  en  National  Gas  Supply 
and  Demand",  Federal  Power  Commlsalon 
report,  October  1,  1960. 

"National  Oas  Survey",  Federal  Power 
Commission  project,  tentative  completion 
date  1073-73. 

"Future  Natural  Oas  Requirements  of  the 
Umted  States",  Future  Requirements  Agency, 
Denver  Research  Institute,  University  of  Den- 
ver. Vol.  3.  June  1067. 

4.  Coal 

"Undergroimd  Coal  Mining  in  tbe  United 
States:  Reaeardi  and  Development  Pro- 
grams", prepared  for  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  by  TRW.  Systems  Group. 
June  1070. 

"Coal  Resources  of  the  United  SUtes.  Jan- 
uary 1.  1087",  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin 
No.  1375.  1060. 

5.  Water 

"Study  of  the  Development.  Management 
and  Use  of  Water  Resources  on  the  PubUc 
lAnds".  Vols.  I  and  n.  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  Reports  FB-188  085-86. 
October  1069. 
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t.  Suelear 

"Licensing  and  Reg\ilation  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actors". Hearlnga  before  tbe  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  OOth  Congress,  1st  Session, 
1067. 

"Importance  of  Increased  Supplies  of  Nu- 
clear Fuels  to  Meet  Long-Term  World  Energy 
Requirements",  Statement  by  Robert  D.  Nin- 
inger  In  'AEC  Authorizing  Legislation — Fis- 
cal Year  1070".  Hearings  before  tbe  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Olst  Congress, 
Ist  Session.  1080. 

"ClvUlan  Nuclear  Power — A  Report  to  tbe 
President",  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  1063 
(and  1067  Supplement) . 

"An  Evaluation  of  Heavy-Water-Moderated 
Organic-Cooled  Reactors",  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Report  WASH  1063,  March  1068. 

"Forecast  of  Growth  of  Nuclear  Power", 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Report  WASH 
1084, 1087. 

"An  Evaluation  of  tbe  Advanced  Converter 
Reactors",  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Re- 
port WASH  1087.  AprU  1060. 

"Tempest  in  a  Nuclear  Teapot",  by  Frank 
Graham.  Jr..  Atutubon,  March  1070. 

"Nuclear  Power — Promise  or  Problem",  by 
Jack  K.  Horton.  Editon  Electric  Institute  Bul- 
letin. Jime-July  1060. 

"Nuclear  Energy's  Environmental  Advan- 
tages", by  Ralph  H.  MUlsap.  EdUon  Electric 
Institute  Bulletin.  October  1060. 

"Nuclear  Power — 1070-80".  by  Leonard  F.  C. 
Belchle.  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1070. 

"The  Nuclear  Plant  and  Our  Energy  Needs", 
by  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Public  UtiUties  Fort' 
nightly.  February  13. 1070. 

7.  Transportation 

"Trans  Alaska  Pipeline".  Hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Olst  Congreas.  3nd  Session. 
1070. 

"Freight  Car  Shortages".  Hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car 
Shortage.  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Olst 
Congress,  3nd  Session,  1070. 

"Gas  UtUlty  and  Pipeline  Industry  Projec- 
tions 1068-1073,  1980  and  1085",  Department 
of  Statistics,  American  Gas  Association  (no 
date). 

8.  Development 

"Outer  Continental  Shelf",  hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Olst  Congrtes.  Decem- 
ber 17,  1080;  January  23,  March  4,  1070. 

"OU  Shale  Development",  hearings  bef^ora 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals.  Materials  and 
Fuels,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Olst  Congrees.  May  18.  1070. 

"Study  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
of  the  United  States",  Vols  I-VI.  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  Reports  PB-188 
714-19.  November  1080. 

"Bute  Land  Resources  and  Policies".  Pub- 
Uc Land  Law  Review  Commission  Repcrt 
PB-loa  453.  May  1070. 

"Future  Demands  on  tbe  Public  Lands", 
VoU  l-rv.  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion Reports  PB-106   041-44,  October   1070. 

"Federal  Public  Land  Laws  and  Policiea 
Relating  to  Use  and  Occupancy",  Vols  I-rv, 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  Reports 
PB-105  667-60,  November  1070. 

B.    SlTUfU 

"Overhead  and  Underground  Transmission 
Lines",  hearings  before  tbe  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  on  S.  3608  and  3608.  80th  Con- 
grees, and  Session.  1066. 

"Power  Plant  Siting  and  Dectric  Power 
RellabUity  and  Expansion"  (tentative  title) . 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Federal  power.  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  03nd 
Congreas.   1st  Session    (not  yet  published). 

"Considerations  Affecting  Steam  Power 
Plant  Site  Selection",  sponsored  by  tbe  Office 
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of  Science  and  Technology  In  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  December  1068. 

"Power  for  Tomorrow:  Tbe  Siting  Di- 
lemma", by  Charles  P.  Luce.  Record  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  January  1070. 

r.  poaaiBLx  nxw  aouacxa  or  xmaoT 

"Magnetobydrodynamics".  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and 
Fuels,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Olst  Congress.  December  18. 
1060:  Febniary  33. 1070. 

"Undergroimd  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy". 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  Senate  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  Olst  Congress.  November  18- 
30,  1060;  August  6.  1070. 

"Electric  Vehicles  and  Other  Alternatives 
to  Internal  Combustion  Engine",  Joint  Hear- 
ings before  tbe  Senate  Commerce  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees.  OOth  Congress.  1st 
Session,  1067. 

"An  Evaluation  of  High  Temperature  Gas- 
Cooled  Reactors".  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Report  WASH  1086.  December  1060. 

"An  Evaluation  of  tbe  Heavy  Water  BoU- 
Ing  Light  Water  Reactors".  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Report  WASH  1086,  December 
1060. 

"An  Evaluation  of  Steam-Cooled  Fast 
Breeder  Reactors",  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Report  WASH  1088.  AprU  lOSO. 

"An  Evaluation  of  Gas-Cooled  Fast  Reac- 
tors", Atomic  Energy  Commission  Report 
WASH  1080,  AprU  1060. 

"An  Evaluation  of  Alternate  Coolant  Past 
Breeder  Reactors".  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Report  WASH  1000,  AprU  1060. 

"Tbe  Use  of  Thorium  in  Nuclear  Power  Re- 
actors", Atomic  Energy  Commission  Report 
WASH  1007,  June  1060. 

"An  Assessment  of  the  Light  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  Program".  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Report  WASH  1100.  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

"MHD  for  Central  Station  Power  Genera- 
tion: A  Plan  for  Action".  Prepared  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  by  Panel  on 
Magnetobydrodynamics  (MHD) .  June  1060. 

"Energy  in  the  Future",  by  P.  C.  Putnam 
(D.  Van  Nostrand  Co..  Inc.)  1053. 

"Fast  Breeder  Reactor",  by  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg and  JusUn  L.  Bloom.  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, November  1070. 

"Beyond  Nuclear  Power — The  Larger-Scale 
Use  of  Solar  Energy".  By  Peter  E.  Olaser, 
Transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences,  December  1969. 

"•ndal  Energy",  by  Roger  Henri  Charlier. 
Sea  Frontiers,  November-December  1069. 

"The  Prospects  of  Fusion  Power",  by  WU- 
Uam  C.  Gough  and  Bernard  J.  PasUund.  Sci- 
entific American,  February  1071. 

"Looking  Ahead  In  Nuclear  Power",  by 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  £dison  Electric  Institute 
Bulletin,  June-July  1060. 


WELFARE  REFORM:   AN  AMERICAN 
NECESSITY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
recently,  the  House  approved  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  Nation's  welfare  system. 
For  the  first  time,  we  would  provide  re- 
lief for  taxpayers,  ease  the  burden  on 
local  and  State  government,  and  provide 
aid  to  the  families  of  our  working  poor. 
I  voted  in  favor  of  this  reform,  even 
though  the  bill  had  some  major  short- 
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comings.  My  reason  for  the  vote  was  that 
some  reform  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
This  measure  recognizes  that  welfare 
is  out  of  hand.  That  it  Is  a  national, 
rather  than  a  local,  problem  and  con- 
cern. That  federalization  and  nationali- 
zation of  welfare  is  the  ultimate  answer. 
That  a  national  standard  should  be  set. 
All  of  these  arguments  suid  reasons  were 
at  least  recc«nized  by  the  measure.  Some 
opponents  claimed  it  was  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  Others  said  the  benefits 
provided  were  too  low.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
see,  from  any  fair  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure, that  the  twin  goals  of  easing  tax 
burdens  and  aiding  the  poor  were  par- 
tially attained. 

It  federalizes  adult  welfare  programs 
for  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled,  pro- 
viding $1,800  annually  for  a  single  person 
and  $2,400  for  a  couple.  It  provides  a  5- 
percent  Increase  next  year  in  social 
security  payments,  and  in  the  future 
provides  automatic  benefit  increases  tied 
to  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  extends  medicare  benefits  to  about 
1.5  million  disabled  persons,  an  act 
which  has  been  long  overdue. 

It  liberalizes  the  social  security  pro- 
gram for  widows  and  persons  who  retire 
at  age  62. 

Most  vital  of  all,  it  aims  at  reform  of 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  which  has  expanded  more 
than  50  percent  in  2  years,  and  now  pays 
benefits  to  more  than  10  million  people. 
The  bill  has  as  one  of  its  aims  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  welfare  load  by  combining  a 
work  requirement  for  able-bodied  adults 
with  incentive  welfare  payments  to  the 
working  poor. 

This  family  assistance  plan  guarantees 
a  four-person  family  an  annual  federally 
paid  income  of  $2,400,  with  working  per- 
sons receiving  graduated  benefits  until 
income  reaches  $4,320.  About  8  million 
working  poor  families  would  get  help  in 
this  manner. 

A  welfare  mother  with  children  age  3 
or  older  would  be  required  to  accept  work 
or  training,  provided  day  care  is  made 
available  for  her  children.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  paying  the  cost  of  day  care 
for  the  children  involved,  creating  200,- 
000  public  service  jobs  and  broadening 
the  concept  and  activity  of  day  care, 
which  is  long  overdue. 

For  the  first  time,  Washington  would 
directly  administer  its  share  of  the  wel- 
fare program.  Uniform  national  sched- 
ules of  eligibility  and  benefits  would  be 
established.  One  result  would  be  an  up- 
grading of  minimum  benefits  in  at  least 
14  States,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for 
a  poor  family  to  move  to  a  State  with 
higher  benefits,  such  as  New  York,  in  or- 
der to  receive  a  higher  minimum. 

The  bill  would  relieve  States  of  some 
present  welfare  costs  and  any  future  cost 
increases  over  the  next  5  years,  which  I 
consider  vital.  Our  taxpayers  simply  can- 
not absorb  higher  costs. 

States  could  effect  much  greater  sav- 
ings simply  by  eliminating  their  supple- 
ments to  the  Federal  pajrments  of  $2,400 
annually  to  a  family  of  four. 

Taken  altogether,  this  measure  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  gives  us  a 
foundation  to  build  on.  It  establishes  a 
crucial  precedent  for  a  Federal  takeover 
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of  the  welfare  system,  which  Is  the  only 
real  answer. 

Further,  it  will  accomplish  a  series  of 
positive  social  goals.  Families  wUl  be  kept 
together  as  a  result  of  this.  Elimination 
of  the  process  of  eroBion  of  family  units 
will  be  slowed,  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

Day-care  facilities  will  be  expanded 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  over- 
due reforms  in  the  Nation. 

Migration  to  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  should  be  appreciably  slowed 
as  another  result. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  this  meas- 
ure is  imperfect.  It  does  not  pretend  to 
solve  any  or  all  of  the  problems  that  the 
welfare  system  now  presents  the  Nation. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  promising  start.  We 
had  to  make  a  beginning,  no  matter  what 
the  arguments  against  it  were.  My  deci- 
sion was  a  difficult  one,  but  in  the  end, 
I  felt  the  bill  merited  support. 


A   GREAT  VALEDICTORY   BY   CYN- 
THIA FRINK  OF  MANCHESTER,  N.H. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    KXW    RAMPSHrU 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  the  oc- 
casion of  the  commencement  at  Central 
High  School  in  Manchester,  NJI.,  last 
month.  Miss  Cjmthia  Frink  of  Manches- 
ter, delivered  a  great  valedictory  address 
entitled  "America  the  Beautiful."  Miss 
Frink 's  outstanding  articulation  of  prin- 
ciples and  commitment  merits  com- 
mendation and  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  Americans,  young  and  old 
alike: 

AMEKICA   TMS   BaAUTlFUi. 

This  might  is  eepeclaUy  important  to  all  of 
us — to  you,  our  parents,  who  are  seeing  tbe 
culmination  of  four  years  of  encouragement, 
sacrifice,  and  help,  and  to  us  students  who 
have  worked  for  the  attainment  of  this  goal, 
a  reward  for  four  yean  of  effort.  To  you  here 
we  are  eternally  grateful. 

It  is  our  lot  to  be  graduated  into  a  world 
of  unrest.  Unrest  in  society,  in  government. 
In  education.  Unrest  in  our  C(dleges  and  in 
our  high  schools.  Many  of  my  classmates 
have  asked  me,  rather  hc^>efuUy  (I  suspect)  if 
I  planned  a  radical  speech  for  this  evening. 
If  radical  means  unfounded  criticism  of  our 
way  of  life,  I  fear  I  must  disi^ipolnt  them  for 
I  am  one  of  those  who  have  confidence  in  our 
much  maligned  establishment  and  pride  In 
ite  accomplishments. 

Perhi^w  I  am  old-fashioned  to  tell  you  that 
I  love  America,  believe  In  capitalism,  and 
admire  pe<^le  who  are  wUUng  to  work;  thoee 
are  the  eesence  of  America.  This  country  does 
not  claim  to  be  heaven  or  Utopia,  but  It  is 
thft,«rongest,  the  biggest,  the  best.  I  believe 
In  military  sl7ength.  patriotism,  saluting  the 
flag,  and  the  Star-Spai\gled  Banner.  I  am 
proud  that  it  is  the  aim  of  my  country  to 
provide  jobs  and  wealth  and  <^>portunltieB 
for  everyone. 

I  have  been  told  that  I  must  remember 
that  I  am  speaking  for  tbe  class  as  a  whole. 
Maybe  I  am  speaking  for  them;  maybe  I  am 
not.  Whether  or  not  my  views  are  their 
views.  I  think  tbe  time  has  come  to  defend 
America.  I  simply  feel  tliat  cm  an  evening 
such  as  this,  a  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  goodness  of  America,  to  the  freedom  it 
provides,    greater    than    anywhere    else    on 
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Mith.  tma  tih*  Uboty  to  atU«k  that  goT- 
•minent  tbat  rnkkea  thai  tntOaax  powlble. 

W*  »n  on*  n&tkm  under  Ood.  commlttwl 
to  Irewlom  tbzoucbout  the  world.  In  two 
world  wars,  at  untold  cost  in  effort,  money 
and  blood,  we  repeUed  tyranny.  I  can  aee  no 
reaaon  to  give  np  oor  superiority  becauae  a 
few  people  who  have  loud  Toleea  are  afraid. 
Tbe  faint  of  heart  must  not  be  allowed  to 
undermine  what  you  and  preceding  genera- 
tions hare  buUt. 

Tou  bare  now  decided  that  at  18  we  are 
old  enough  to  vote.  This  rote  Is  not  a  gift  or 
reward.  It  U  a  prlvUege,  fraught  with  grave 
and  enormous  reaponslbllltlee.  We  are  not  a 
smarter  group  of  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en, nor  a  more  mature  one.  Such  qualities 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  group,  but  rather 
remain  on  an  IndlTldual  basis.  As  the  first 
generation  to  have  this  privilege,  we  must 
now  prove  worthy  of  your  faith  and  justify 
tbe  hope  you  have  In  us. 

The  United  State*  has  not  been  built  by 
vandalism  maaqueradlng  as  demonstrations, 
by  a  tolerance  for  subversion,  and  weak 
words.  The  men  and  women  who  have  come 
before  tu  have  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
liberty  with  responalbUlty  because  It  Is  good 
and  It  has  worked.  Our  generation  must  not 
destroy  the  combination  of  might  and  good 
will  that  makes  America  great. 

The  people  who  would  have  America  a  non- 
committed  country  strangled  beneath  fear  of 
foreign  opinion  cannot  understand  the  con- 
sequences. Those  countries  who  a  few  short 
years  ago  lay  prostrate  from  war,  would  be 
proetrate  still  but  for  the  unlimited  aid  of 
America.  We  are  truly  man's  hope.  No  coun- 
try has  stood  more  firmly  than  she,  been  Just 
as  she  is  Just,  has  been  generoxu  as  she  has 
been  generous,  or  is  more  deserving  of  the 
praise  of  her  people  than  America. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  country.  My 
slncerest  wish  is  that  the  Claas  of  1071  Is  wise 
enough  and  mature  enough  to  appreciate  it. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  AMER- 
ICANS OP  LITHUANIAN  DESCENT 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 


OF 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday.  July  1.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Maasachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  American 
dtlBcns  of  Lithuanian  descent,  beld  at 
St.  Peter's  Lithuanian  Parish,  in  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
to  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  uprising  against  Soviet 
aggression  and  the  mass  deportations  of 
June  14-20,  1941,  during  which  the  So- 
viets deported  or  massacred  35,000  inno- 
cent Lithuanian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  by  enclosing  the  resolution  In  the 
RscoRD,  which  sets  forth  the  same: 
RxsoLxmoN 

We,  the  American  cltixens  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  on  June  13th,  1971,  at  St.  Peter's 
Lithuanian  parish,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  do 
hereby  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary 
of  tbe  Lithuanian  uprising  against  Soviet 
aggression  and  the  mass  deportations  of 
June  14-ao,  IMl,  during  which  the  SovleU 
deported  or  massacred  88,000  Innocent  Lith- 
uanian men,  women  and  children. 

Therefore,  we  hereby  have  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  Resolution: 

Whereas,  the  10th  of  Febriiary,  1B71,  maiiu 
the  63rd  Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State,  and 

Whereas,    on   June    15,    1B40,    the    Soviet 
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Union  forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  an- 
nexed the  Independent  Republic  of  Litbu- 
anla,  which  fact  had  been  officially  con- 
Ormfld  by  the  «irming«  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Conununlst  Aggression  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  BSrd  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  tbe  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  ts  contrary  to  tbe  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  deportations  and  resettlement  of 
peoples,  continue  in  its  efforts  to  change  the 
ethnic  character  oC  the  population  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States,  thereby 
committing  the  offence  of  genocide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  invaders  are  unable  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Iilthuanlan 
people  for  freedom  and  the  excercise  of  their 
human  rlghta,  as  most  recently  demon- 
strated by  the  dramatic  hyjacklng  of  a  So- 
viet aircraft  to  Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas 
Brairtnskas,  the  heroic  attempt  of  defection 
by  Slmas  Kudlrka  and  tbe  unsutxessful  at- 
tempt of  escape  to  Sweden  by  Vytautas 
Slmokaitli  and  his  wife. 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  we 
again  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
withdraw  Ita  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Russian  colo- 
nlsta  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  freely  exercise  their 
sovereign  rlghta. 

That  we  again  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Oovernment  for  the  firm  and 
unwavering  position  of  non-recognition  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  and  annexation  of 
Lithuania, 

That  we  respectfully  request  President 
Nixon  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate Intamatlonal  forums  on  behalf  of 
tbe  restoration  of  sovereign  rlghta  to  the 
Baltic  peoples,  which  policy  was  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  of 
the  Both  Cozigress, 

That  we  urgently  request  our  Oovernment 
to  make  all  possible  efforta  to  have  Slmas 
Kudlrka  returned  to  this  country  with  his 
family,  and  that  the  death  penalty  Imposed 
upon  Vytautas  Slmokaltls  by  a  Soviet  tri- 
bunal be  commuted,  and 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  mailed 
to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers,  to  both  Senators  and 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  from  our  Stata, 
Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the 
Press. 
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CmZEN  POWER 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

problems  of  preserving  and  protecting 
our  environment  have  properly  become  a 
matter  of  major  national  concern.  Many 
worthwhile  antipollution  bills  have  been 
introduced.  One,  that  I  am  Introducing 
today,  is  aimed  at  tapping  a  uniquely 
powerful  resource  in  the  fight  to  save  our 
environment.  That  resource  is  citizen 
power. 

This  bill,  the  Citizens  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  would  permit  citizens  to 
bring  environmental  protection  suits 
against  corporations,  private  parties,  or 
even  the  Government  itself  when  actions 
are  Judged  to  cause  unreasonable  pollu- 


tion, impairment,  or  destructian  of  the 
air.  water,  land,  or  pidslic  trust  ot  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  will  alter  current  law  In  three 
vital  ways.  First.  It  will  permit  citizens 
to  go  into  court  to  defend  the  public  in- 
terest in  a  healthy  environment,  instead 
of  leaving  determination  of  what  is  in 
the  public  interest  entirely  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Second,  it  will  reverse  the  pres- 
ent inability  of  citizens  to  do  anything 
to  protect  the  environment  against  Oov- 
emment-sponaored  pollutton  by  allow- 
ing suit  to  be  brought  against  Govern- 
ment agencies  themselves.  Finally,  it  per- 
mits the  issuance  of  court  orders  pro- 
hibiting activities  that  would  adversely 
affect  the  environment. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  permitting  the 
Government  to  sit  as  Judge  and  jury  on 
all  environmental  matters  while  the  out- 
raged citizen  stands  helplessly  by  on  the 
sideline.  Under  present  law  a  citizen  is 
powerless  to  do  anything  even  when  he 
feels  that  his  Government  is  permitting 
the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  the  environ- 
ment to  go  on,  and  even  if  that  abuse  is 
in  direct  violation  of  Federal  law.  My  bill 
would  give  the  citizen  standing  to  sue  on 
behalf  of  those  who  suffer  from  un- 
checked pollution. 

It  Is  a  tragic  irony  that  a  government 
that  theoretically  represents  the  people 
cannot  be  brought  into  account  by  those 
I)eople  when  they  perceive  that  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  threatening  the  en- 
vironment through  acts  of  omission  or 
commission.  These  citizens  have  no 
standing,  thus  when  the  Government  re- 
fuses to  properly  enforce  what  few  laws 
we  do  have  to  curb  pollution,  they  can 
do  nothing.  The  Government  is  simply 
presumed  to  be  the  protector  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  is  that.  At  a  time  when  the 
Government  Itself  is  a  major  polluter, 
and  when  it  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Government  agen- 
cies walk  hand  in  hand  with  industrial 
polluters,  I  find  It  incomprehensible  that 
this  fantastic  presumption  that  the  Gov- 
eiTunent  always  know  best  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

If  we  really  mean  it  when  we  argue 
that  we  must  have  involved  citizens,  and 
when  we  say  citizen  power  Is  the  back- 
bone of  a  democracy,  then  we  must  pass 
legislation  that  will  in  fact  involve  citi- 
zens in  the  Issues  of  our  day  that  mat- 
ter. The  battle  to  save  the  environment  Is 
a  f-ght  that  matters  to  every  ciUzen  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  Nation.  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  have  to  sit 
by  and  watch  that  battle  be  fought  by 
people  who  too  often  have  only  their 
selfish  Interests  at  heart.  I  want  to  see 
the  antipollution  battle  opened  to  the 
people,  and  this  bill  would  open  it. 


TACTICAL  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
FOR  EUROPE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUTOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  Military  Review  magazine,  the  journal 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
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staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
of  July  this  year,  brings  to  light  the 
Impasse  which  now  faces  the  Western 
world  concerning  the  defense  of  NATO. 
The  author  of  this  piece.  Gen.  Heinz 
Trettncr,  formerly  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  StSLff,  Logistics.  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Headquarters, 
points  out  that  when  the  U.S.  defense 
doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  was  over- 
taken by  Increased  Soviet  military  might 
the  high  degree  of  security  which  un- 
questionable American  nuclear  superi- 
ority provide  EXirope  vanished.  As  the 
Soviet  Union  vastly  increased  its  nuclear 
capability,  with  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  nuclear 
superiority,  a  level  of  strategic  force  rela- 
tionships came  into  being  in  which  a  U.S. 
attack  on  the  Soviet  homeland  in  re- 
sponse to  any  Soviet  attack  on  Western 
Europe  became  unbelievable. 

As  the  credibility  of  U.S.  retaliation 
against  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  should 
it  decide  to  militarily  annex  Western  Eu- 
rope, decreased,  the  Insecurity  of  West- 
em  E^urope  Increased. 

The  author  analyzes  the  role  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  in  this  context  as 
a  deterrent  to  Soviet  military  aggression 
against  Europe.  The  general  concludes 
that- 
Having  these  weapons  (tactical  nuclear) 
may  deter  the  aggressor  from  being  the  first 
to  use  them,  but  they  cannot  serve  as  a  real 
deterrent  against  all  forms  of  aggression.  A 
ruthless  enemy  cannot  be  deterred  by  fighting 
only  the  most  forward  wave  of  his  forces; 
he  can  only  be  deterred  by  a  threat  to  his 
own  oountiy. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  has  been 
made  manifest  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  have 
sacrificed  nearly  700.000  men  of  their 
armed  expeditionary  forces  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  South  Vietnam  under 
their  heel.  As  the  United  States  con- 
tinued to  assure  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  we  would  not  attempt  to  overthrow 
their  Government  they  continued  to  send 
their  fighting  forces  south. 

The  United  States  deterred,  and  con- 
tinues to  deter.  Itself  in  this  case  by  re- 
nouncing the  only  objective  which  would 
have  possibly  deterred,  or  if  not  deterred, 
forcibly  prevented  the  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo  from  sending  its  armies 
marching  all  over  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
point  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  im- 
paralleled  mental  obfuscatlon  which 
would  deter  the  United  States  from  at- 
tacking the  Soviet  heartland  in  response 
to  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe,  but  rather  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  disadvanta- 
geous strategic  military  force  relation- 
ship which  currently  exists. 

In  either  case  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  undertake  decisive  action  against  the 
material  base  from  which  the  attack  is 
being,  or  could  be,  launched. 

By  foreclosing  this  U.S.  option  as  re- 
gards a  possible  Soviet  attack  on  West- 
em  Europe  through  insufficient  military 
preparedness  measures,  we  may  well  be 
Inviting  the  same  type  of  attack  on 
Western  Europe  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  launched  In  Southeast 
Asia.  A  relatively  secure  enemy  home- 
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land  deprives  us  of  our  greatest  deter- 
rent. 

The  article  by  General  Trettner  fol- 
lows. 

Tactical  Nuclxak  Weapons  rot  Busopx 

(By  Gen.  Heinz  Trettner) 
(NoTx. — This  article  was  translated  and 
condensed  from  the  original,  published  In  the 
Revue  Milltalre  Oenerale  (France)  February 
1971,  under  the  title,  'Atomare  OefechUfeld- 
waffen  fur  Mitteleuropa?" 

(General  Trettner,  while  on  active  duty, 
served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Uiglsttcs,  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Headquaters:  Commander  in  Chief  1st 
Corps;  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Armed  Forces  of 
the  German  Federal  Republic.) 

The  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  in  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  has  changed  politi- 
cal and  military  thinking.  The  first  nuclear 
weapons  were  strategic  weapons.  Their  em- 
ployment— whose  moral  Justification  Is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute — was  so  successful  that 
it  was  natural  to  attempt  to  utilize  nuclear 
energy  In  lower  level  conflicts.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  technoIoglcaUy  feasi- 
ble to  reduce  the  size,  weight,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  new  weapons  to  a  degree  which 
would  make  them  suitable  for  tactical  opera- 
tions. 

Thus,  develc^ment  of  nuclear  weapons  was 
opposite  to  that  of  conventional  weapons. 
With  conventional  weapons.  It  was  a  matter 
of  achieving  ever  greater  destructive  power. 
Nuclear  weapons  development  efforto  were 
aimed  at  reducing  weight  and  containing  the 
explosive  power.  If  this  could  be  achieved.  It 
was  thought  that  the  need  for  manpower  on 
the  battlefield  could  be  reduced.  Perhaps  the 
conventional  arms  race  could  be  ended 
through  the  economical  application  of  nu- 
clear energy.  In  contrast  to  conventional 
weapons,  a  limited  number  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  could  end  any  mllltcuy  confilct  suc- 
cessfully and  rapidly. 

The  technological  problem  was  solved  at 
great  cost,  but  with  admirable  speed.  The 
United  States  had  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  necessary  delivery  vehicles  for  Itt 
troops  and  alUes  as  early  as  the  lOSO's. 
nttclkas  disadvantagks 

At  that  time,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  value  of  these  weapons. 
There  was  the  prospect  that  these  weapons 
would  help  keep  in  check  the  numerically 
superior  conventional  farces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  while  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
threatened  the  homeland  of  the  aggressor. 
This  concept  was  clear  and  simple.  It  was 
based  on  tbe  US  monopoly  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons which  was  fading  away  only  gradually. 
Nuclear  war  was  considered  a  unity.  Vls-a- 
vls  strategic  weapons,  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons had  the  advantage  of  greater  aiming  ac- 
curacy and  a  smaller  radius  of  destruction. 
This  allowed  tactical  operations  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  allies  who  were  to  be  spared  as 
much  damage  as  possible. 

Deq>lte  these  developmenta,  the  new  weap- 
ons could  not  be  added  to  the  conventional 
weapons  arsenal.  While  heat,  blast,  and  pri- 
mary radiation  could  be  controUed  to  the 
extent  that  their  effecte  could  be  kept  from 
the  friendly  forces  by  appropriate  target 
analysis,  the  drift  of  fallout  could  not  be 
precisely  determined.  The  civilian  population 
could  receive  only  relatively  Inadequate  pro- 
tection by  restricting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  built-up  areas. 

Iliese  disadvantages  of  nuclear  weapons 
considerably  limited  their  practical  utility. 
Even  now,  in  war  games,  fallout  is  often 
either  neglected  as  an  Incalculable  factor  or 
manipulated.  This  resiilta  In  a  false  picture. 
In  reality,  the  closer  ground  zero  is  to  friendly 
forces,  the  more  frequently  tbe  employment 
of  nuclear  weapons  must  be  foregone  so  as 
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not  to  endanger  friendly  forces.  Tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  are  not  yet  "clean"  enough. 

POLRICAI,   WXAPOMS 

A  much  more  Important  fact  is  that  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  ortler 
the  employment  of  these  weapons.  It  is  clear 
that  the  political  implications  of  nuclear 
weapons  outweigh  the  military  considera- 
tions. They  are  prlmarUy  poUtlcal  weapons. 
The  efforta  made  by  the  North  AUantIc  Treaty 
OrganlzaUon  toward  adopting  a  decision- 
making process  for  the  employment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  have  not  produced  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  Consultations  are  an  inade- 
quate subsUtute  for  a  poslUve  voice  In  nu- 
clear matters  within  the  alliance  and  dis- 
tinctly Illustrate  tbe  poUUcal  nature  of  tbe 
new  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  original  assumption 
that  nuclear  war  is  not  divisible  into  umitMi 
and  general,  the  French  view  seems  to  be 
Irrefutable.  France  contends  that  the  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapotis  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  of  the  nation  concerned. 
Therefore,  the  decision  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons cannot  be  made  by  an  outalde  power. 
Thus,  the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  achievement  of  tactical  or  secondary 
objectives  would  be  unthinkable.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  release  of,  or  the  denial  of  the  use 
of,  tactical  nuclear  weapons  would  have  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  whole  political -stra- 
tegic situation. 

In  the  meantime  tbe  Sovleta  have  readied 
parity  In  the  field  of  nuclear  armament.  The 
US  monopoly  no  longer  exists,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, US  military  strategy  has  changed 
from  massive  retaliation  to  flexible  response. 
It  was  with  misgivings  that  the  Europeans 
saw  the  doctrine  change  because  the  strate- 
gy of  massive  retaliation  had  afforded  them 
a  hl^  degree  erf  security.  However,  the  Eu- 
ropeaiu  had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
new  realities  of  US  strategy. 

The  principle  that  the  West  will  not  start 
a  war  under  any  clrctunstances  Is  as  valid  as 
ever.  But  In  the  future,  an  aggression  will 
not  be  met  with  the  Immediate  destruction  of 
the  aggressor  homeland,  but  with  an  "ap- 
propriate" response.  The  aggressor  no  longer 
has  to  reckon  on  certain  ruin,  only  on  the 
uncertainty  of  a  prospective  cotjntormeas- 
ure.  Inasmuch  as  the  strategic  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Umon  has  become  largely  invul- 
nerable, and  a  second  strike  against  the  US 
mainland  remains  a  possibility,  an  Immediate 
nuclear  strike  launched  by  the  West  In  re- 
sponse to  an  aggression  is  no  longer  probable. 
Against  any  other  action,  the  Sovleta  are  suf- 
ficiently armed. 

Consequently,  the  Inseciirlty  of  the  West 
has  Increased.  The  weapon  systems  have 
changed  roles :  nuclear  armament  has  become 
the  shield  and  conventional  arma-nent  the 
sword  of  the  alliance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
significance  of  tactical  nucler  weapons.  Now, 
they  are  being  considered  as  a  means  of  fire 
support  for  conventional  forces. 

Edward  Teller,  the  principal  developer  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  held  that  war  could 
easily  be  limited  with  respect  to  area  and 
targeta,  but  not  in  regard  to  weapons.  He, 
therefore,  recommended  the  employment  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  limited  war.  Ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  aggressor,  after  a  de- 
feat on  the  battlefield,  would  no  longer  want 
to  enlarge  the  conflict  area.  Teller  wanted  to 
halt  the  advance  at  the  superior  Soviet  con- 
ventional forces  with  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
combat  area.  In  his  way  of  thinking,  the 
West,  inferior  in  conventional  armament, 
had  no  Intention  of  expanding  a  conflict,  and 
the  Sovleta,  after  a  tactical  nuclear  rebuff, 
would  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

Other  American  sclenttsta  recommended 
slow,  weU-measured  escalation  mixed  with 
political  measures  to  avoid  a  general  war. 

Under   the  Influence  of  these  and  other 
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thMrlw,  NATO  doctrine  cbaogod,  »nd  tts« 
irtgnlflonc*  ot  conventional  forces  In  Europe 
lncz«Med.  Theae  forcea  ware  expected  to  flgbt 
through  the  first  ph«s«a  of  an  armed  conflict 
alone,  without  a  strategic  nuclear  reapoojie. 
The  logical  conclusion  would  have  been  to 
Increase  conventional  farces,  but  this  was  not 
done.  Raising  the  nuclear  threshcdd  remained 
a  mere  declaration  of  intent. 

LMUKPKNUUI'r  UmONS 

If  total  employment  of  the  nuclear  poten- 
tial bad  to  be  avoided,  the  question  of  In- 
depezident  actions  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  became  more  Important.  For  the 
United  States,  the  risk  Involved  In  the  em- 
ployment of  tactical  nucdear  weapons  was 
relatively  small  beeauae  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  szxl  the  So- 
▼lei  Union.  Separate  employment  of  tactical 
weapmu,  therefore,  became  conceivable. 

For  the  Europeans,  however.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  It  was  Important  for  them  to 
determine  whether  the  Inferiority  In  ocmven- 
tlonal  troops  In  central  Europe  could  actually 
be  offset  by  separate  employment  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  Ttit  fact  that  the  Soviets 
had  also  reached  approximate  parity  In  the 
field  of  tactical  nuclear  devices  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Experts  have  not  been  able  to  agree  as  to 
wtaeither  the  defender  or  the  aggressor  stands 
to  gain  from  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Bggreasor  can  freely  determine  the 
time  and  place  of  the  nutln  effort,  and  he 
presents,  almoat  exclusively,  moving  targets 
which  are  difficult  to  bit.  The  defender,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  need  to  leave  his 
cover,  and  concentration  of  forcea  Is  not  nec- 
eaaary.  Because  of  the  need  for  decisive  find- 
ings, a  scientific  solution  was  sought  by 
means  of  modem  operaUonaJ  research  meth- 
ods. 

The  results  of  the  Independently  conduct- 
ed research  clearly  show  that  the  separate 
employment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
even  In  large  quantities,  holds  no  advantage 
for  the  defender.  True,  he  can  Inflict  greater 
looses  on  the  aggressor  than  he  will  suBm 
because  the  aggressor  must  temporarily  con- 
centrate his  forcea  at  crucial  points.  How- 
ever, the  over-all  ratio  of  strength  changes  to 
the  disadvantage  at  the  defender.  Locally,  a 
delay  of  enemy  attacks  can  be  achieved,  but 
It  mtist  be  expected  that  the  units  of  the 
front  line  will  be  rapidly  consumed. 

The  defender  does  not  gain  any  time;  on 
the  contrary,  he  faces  the  alternative  of  "all 
or  nothing"  much  earlier  than  he  would  have 
had  he  continued  to  fight  with  conventional 
weapons  only.  Since  the  West  has  no  con- 
ventional units  for  a  second  or  third  en- 
counter. It  will,  after  a  few  hours,  have  no 
forces  which  can  withstand  the  attack  of  the 
second  wave  of  forces  brought  forward  by 
the  aggreasor. 

Under  the  conditions  In  central  Europe 
the  employment  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  aggressor.  This 
result  was  reached  by  assuming  that  both 
parties  fight  with  approximately  the  same 
number  of  weapons  of  equal  yield.  This  as- 
sun\ptlon  Is  unrealistic.  The  Soviets  do  not 
have  a  large  nimiber  of  sophlsUcated,  small, 
nuclear  weapons,  and  no  reason  to  keep  the 
destruction  on  enemy  territory  to  a  mini- 
mum. If  the  enemy  counters  the  employment 
of  small-yield  nuclear  weapons  by  launching 
an  attack  with  weapons  of  a  greater  caliber, 
the  disadvantage  to  the  defender  becomes 
even  greater. 

POUnCAL   CONSmiBATIONS 

Political  considerations  must  be  added.  In 
a  highly  developed  area  such  as  central  Eu- 
rope, the  communications  system  la  so  dense 
that  individual  attacks  can  be  halted  only 
with  a  relatively  great  number  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons.  True,  the  number  of  weap- 
ons necessary  Is  available  In  Europe,  but.  If 
employed,  they  would  d-;vastate  the  densely 
populated  area  and  Infilct  unaccepUble 
losses  on  the  population.  A  tactical  nuclear 
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defense  of  Europe  would  lead  to  its  destruc- 
tion. 

The  situation  of  the  defender  who  must 
fight  In  his  own  country  differs  completely 
from  that  of  the  aggreasor.  In  addition  to  the 
military  losses  incurred  by  n^lear  combat, 
the  defender  must  bear  the  unimaginable 
damages  in  the  civil  sector  which  easily  could 
lead  to  the  complete  disintegration  of  all 
political  and  military  order. 

Certainly,  one  can  disregard  these  consid- 
erations and  place  the  highest  priority  on 
the  combat  mission  by  employing  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  weapons.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  be  evidence  of  narrow  mili- 
taristic thinking,  and  raise  the  question  as 
to  how  such  action  could  be  morally  Jus- 
tified. It  is  open  to  debate  whetbar  weapons 
Intended  to  protect  by  destroying  everything 
can  be  considered  lawful  weapons. 

PSTCHOLociCAi.  sjrrac'r 

In  nearly  all  war  games  and  studies,  an- 
other decisive  factor  is  ignored  because  Its 
weight  has  not  been  determined  from  ex- 
perience— the  psychological  effect  of  nu- 
clear explosions  on  man.  Even  if  one  is  so 
optimistic  as  to  believe  that  soldiers  can  be 
trained  to  move  through  battlefields  devas- 
tated by  nuclear  weapons  and  execute  the'r 
tactical  missions,  the  same  behavior  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  unprotected  civilian 
population.  In  a  oxxlem  war,  even  the  best 
soldier  cannot  function  with  a  demoralized 
popvUation  and  a  devastated  land  behind 
him. 

It  may  be  argued  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  are  primarily  Intended  to  serve  as  a 
deterrent,  and  that  other  arguments  ignore 
the  main  problem.  Tactical  nuclear  weapons 
are  clearly  needed  so  long  as  the  enemy  has 
them  at  his  disposal.  Having  these  weapons 
may  deter  the  aggressor  from  being  the  first 
to  uae  them,  but  they  cannot  serve  as  a  real 
deterrent  against  all  forms  of  aggression.  A 
ruthless  enemy  cannot  be  deterred  by  fight- 
ing only  the  moat  forward  wave  of  his  forces: 
he  can  only  be  deterred  by  a  threat  to  his 
own  country.  That  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
favor  the  aggressor  will  also  be  apparent  to 
him.  This  is  not  effective  deterrence. 

The  Western  partners  of  NATO,  depending 
on  the  situation  of  their  national  interests, 
look  upon  these  problems  differently.  French 
units  stationed  In  West  Germany  will  be 
armed  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  some- 
time in  the  1970's.  If  the  Free  Western  World 
Is  considered  a  unity,  and  if  the  equality  of 
its  sovereign  nations  is  taken  seriously,  the 
diverse  views  on  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
employment  must  be  resolved. 

Helmut  Schmidt,  the  present  Defense 
Minister  of  West  Germany,  has  demanded  a 
veto  right  for  any  nation  from  whose  or  on 
whose  soil  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  fired. 
This  demand  is  the  least  that  must  be 
granted  among  equal  partners  of  an  alliance. 

The  necessity  of  such  unusual  arrange- 
ments suggests  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  entire  concept.  One  Inevitably  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  today's  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  break  open  the  framework  of  tactical 
operations.  Their  separate  employment  on 
the  battlefield  is  daniaglng  to  the  Europeans 
without  being  useful  to  the  Americans.  It 
appetu-8  that  the  Idea  of  applying  this  con- 
cept under  central  European  conditions  is 
wrong. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxMozs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  PUCriNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  concluded 


a    treaty,    the    long-range   significance 
about  which  we  can  only  speculate. 

The  Soviet-Egyptian  pact  is  un- 
precedented in  that  it  is  the  first  pact 
of  its  kind  that  Moscow  has  entered  into 
with  a  country  that  is  non-Communist 
and  outside  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Obviously,  the  Russians  do  not  make 
treaties  for  their  health  but  always  for 
an  ulterior  motive.  The  goal  Is  to  get  the 
Suez  Canal  opened,  which  is  the  last  link 
in  Soviet  strategy  which  can  tie  the  So- 
viet Far  East  effectivdy  to  the  Soviet 
heartland. 

At  great  expense,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  acquiring  port  privileges  and  facili- 
ties all  around  Asia  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Vladivostok,  which  is  a  replica  of  Brit- 
ain's former  sea  route  to  India.  The  Red 
Chinese,  in  the  meantime,  have  been  try- 
ing to  outfiank  the  Russians  by  land. 

The  Soviet-Egyptian  pact,  then,  tran- 
scends the  Israeli-Arab  conflict.  We  can 
no  longer  say  that  if  the  Israelis,  or  even 
the  Arabs,  would  do  this  or  that  there 
would  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  important  fact  Is  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  firm  toehold  in  the  Middle 
E^t  with  the  Soviet-Eyptlan  pact,  and 
we  can  expect  the  Russians  to  rapidly 
subvert  Egypt  in  her  thrust  to  completely 
control  the  vital  link  missing  in  her  east- 
em  strategy — the  Suez  Canal. 

If  the  Russians  gain  control  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  an  area  that  is  a  cross 
roads,  they  would  be  able  to  outflank  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  Asia,  and  follow  through 
with  major  moves  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  been  as  busy 
as  the  Russians  in  coimter  moves.  Both 
powers  face  each  other  hostUely  on  their 
long  border.  Both  seek  to  dominate  the 
world. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  just  what  strat- 
egy we  have  in  trying  to  prevent 
either  of  the  Communist  powers  from 
gaining  dominance.  Is  our  strategy 
merely  to  have  each  power  checkmate 
each  other?  Are  there  any  other  alter- 
natives? Is  It  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  to  have  the  Suez  Canal  opened? 
More  questions  are  raised  than  answered. 

We  can  only  look  with  deep  concern 
at  the  recent  moves  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment toward  Red  China  in  general,  and 
the  U.S5JI.  in  the  Middle  East  in  partic- 
ular,  and  speculate  if  all  this  ping-pong 
diplomacy  is  in  our  Interest. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rbcord 
today  some  outstanding  articles  on  this 
situation.  Several  are  from  the  excellent 
British  publication.  Intelligence  Digest; 
a  policy  statement  concerning  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  pact  from  the  Israeli  Embassy; 
an  article  from  the  American  Security 
Council's  June  7  Washington  Report; 
and  a  scholarly  article  by  Yin  Ching- 
yao,  research  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Relations  in  Taiwan,  on 
Peiping's  foreign  policy  and  tactics: 

[Fran  the  Intelligence  Digest.  June  1971) 
Intbxiokncc  Ponfma 

If  the  Suee  Canal  is  re-opened  within  a 
reasonably  short  time  it  will  not  be  as  a  re- 
sult of  Bucceaaful  diplomacy  by  Mr.  Rogers. 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State.  It  wUl  be  because  the 
Russians  want  it.  They  want  It  for  strategic 
reasons  fully  explained  in  the  report  "Suez: 
Focus  c^  World  Strategy"  published  in  the 
September,  1970,  Issue  of  Intelligence  Digest. 

Nearly  everyone  seems  to  overlook  this  fac- 
tor.  Not  so,   hoivever,   the  Pentagon.   This 
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Serrtce  boa  good  reaaon  to  b^eve  that  the 
Pantagon's  advice  to  Prealdent  Nixon  is 
Bgalnat  the  reopening  of  the  Canal.  This  oon- 
fllcta  sharply  with  the  State  Department's 
advice. 

Tbe  Buaalana  appear  to  have  developed  a 
process  for  reducing  fud  oU  to  a  Jelly-like 
aubatanoe  ot  about  one-seventh  tbe  volume 
of  the  original  substance.  This  can  be  de- 
poattad  on  the  sea  bed  and  recovered  and 
reooDstltuted  at  need. 

In  the  March,  1971,  Issue  of  Intelligence 
tUgeat  we  published  a  report  that  there  are 
a  number  of  Ruaalan  marker  buoys  outalde 
territorial  waters  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
off  tbe  coast  of  South  Africa  In  the  Atlantic. 
Wa  now  undentand  that  there  are  a  number 
of  thaee  buoya  In  tbe  Indian  Ocean  also. 

At  the  time  of  our  March  report  it  seemed 
probable  that  theae  were  to  mark  rendaavoua 
points  for  naval  supply  ships.  We  now  believe 
that  their  purpose  la  to  mark  Jellied  oil  fuM 
depotfta. 

This  is  a  very  Important  development  in 
naval  loglstlca  and  Is  causing  the  American 
naval  authorltlea  some  concern. 

In  Turkey,  tbe  sinister  figure  at  MuUah 
Mustapha  Baraanl  has  reappeared.  This  Iraqi 
Kurdlah  leader  la  moving  to  set  up  an  Inde- 
pendent Kurdish  state  In  Turkey. 

Mullah  Muatapha  la  a  dangerous  man  who 
baa  been  miking  trouble  in  the  Middle  East 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  fairly  full 
account  of  his  origin  and  former  activities 
was  publlahed  In  the  January,  1969,  issue  of 
Intelligence  Digest. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  one  of  Russia's 
contingency  plans  to  foment  a  Kurdish  re- 
volt in  Turkey.  The  Immediate  objective  la 
no  doubt  to  put  pressure  on  the  Turkish 
Oovemment. 

Spanlah -Soviet  talks  have  been  going  on 
In  secret  for  some  time.  Spain  has  suffered 
constant  rebuffs  from  the  western  powers  to 
her  deolre  to  Join  NATO  and  the  Common 
Market.  If  Moscow  now  agreea  to  restore  the 
Spanish  gold  deposited  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  Spanlah  Civil  War  it  cannot  be 
excluded  that  an  agreement  between  the  two 
oountnea  may  be  reached  which  would  se- 
rlovialy  affect  the  present  strategic  balance 
of  power  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Changes  In  the  Politburo  dlscloeed  at  tbe 
recent  34th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  show  a  strengthening  of  military 
Influence  Inside  the  Party.  Kosygln  has  been 
relegated  from  fourth  to  fifth  place  in  the 
order  of  precedence.  Podgomy,  Polyansky, 
Sualov  and  Shelepln  have  also  been  rele- 
gated. Sualov  has  also  gone  down  from  third 
to  ninth  place  In  the  Party  Secretariat. 

The  personal  power  of  Marshal  Orechko 
has  tremendously  increased  of  late.  So  has 
that  of  Turl  Andropov,  chief  of  the  KGB. 

Breahnev  has  certainly  eliminated  some  of 
his  potential  political  rivals;  but  his  a|^>ar- 
ent  position  of  strength  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  manipulate  the  military  (Orech- 
ko) and  the  security  services  (Andropov). 

A  new  attempt  at  a  dialogue  with  China 
Is  in  the  ofllng. 

(From  the  Intelligence  Digest, 
September  1970] 

Susz :  Focus  or  Woam  Stbatcgt 
The  following  highly  Important  report  Is 
reproduced,  by  permission,  from  tbe  Ameri- 
can Security  CouncU's  Washington  Report. 
It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  tbe  Kremlin 
Is  Intent  upon  re-openlng  the  Suez  Ctmal. 
This  Is  the  reason  why  the  USSR  has  begun 
delivolng  amphibious  equipment  to  Egypt, 
why  SAM  sites  have  been  deployed  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Canal,  and  why  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  under  way  to  make  Israel 
give  up  the  Sinai  Peninsula  as  a  preliminary 
to  serious  negotiations. 

Why  are  the  Soviets  centering  their  current 
strategy  on  this  obsolescent  waterway?  The 
need  to  compress  the  preeent  travel  time  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

38  days  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vietnam  to- 
gether with  Arab  pressure  are  usually  re- 
garded as  the  prime  reasons.  It  Isnt  that  In- 
nocuous. The  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  Is  the  over- 
riding and  still  widely  overlooked  motivation. 

TRK  SCf  O-SOVXR  UfLU 

It  has  become  fashionable  to  say  that  the 
Slno-Sovlet  conflict  baa  abated  slnoe  last 
year.  Tme,  no  major  border  Incidents  have 
recently  occurred — or  have  been  reported. 
True,  Peking  has  at  long  last  decided  to 
nominate  a  new  ambassador  to  Moscow,  so 
that  full  diplomatic  relations  are  about  to 
be  resumed. 

But  it  U  no  leaa  true  that  the  gigantic 
Soviet  military  deployment  against  China  has 
remained  In  place  and  continues  to  grow  In 
strength,  wbUe  Maoist  China  Is  stlU  pre- 
paring for  the  clash. 

Tbe  Nev)  York  Times  reported  at  the  end 
of  July  that  Soviet  troop  deployment  along 
the  Chinese  border  had  reached  the  level  of 
about  80  divisions  and  that  hundreds  off  a 
new  500-mlle  mobUe  nuclear  missile,  code- 
named  "Scaleboard",  have  been  deployed  In 
the  area.  This  Is  the  first  known  deployment 
of  this  missile.  The  Soviets,  according  to  the 
T^mes  article,  have  also  deployed  a  tactical 
(30-mlle  range)  nuclear  missile,  code-named 
"Frog". 

The  USSR  does  not  have  much  time  to  loae 
because,  as  each  day  goes  by,  China's  missile 
capacity  Is  coming  closer.  Even  without  mis- 
siles, the  Chinese  bomber  force  of  TU-16s 
(IBadgera)  is  stronger  than  the  French  pyrce 
de  frappe  and  about  as  strong  as  Britain's 
four-submarine  nuclear  deterrent  force. 

If  the  Chinese  IL-as  bombers  are  added 
(equivalent  to  the  B-47),  China's  nuclear 
delivery  force  exceeds  that  of  France  and 
Britain  combined.  China's  M10-21S,  which 
have  a  speed  of  nearly  Mach  3,  possess  range 
adequate  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  to  key 
cities  In  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  in  central 
Asia.  There  are  not  many,  but  enough  of 
them  to  do  considerable  damage. 

CKimBz  ifTHBn.Ka 

Short-range  missiles  have  probably  been 
available  for  some  time  and.  whether  or  not 
we  call  them  tactical,  they  can  hurt.  MRBMs, 
some  of  them  mobile,  could  be  ready  soon. 
A  significant  force  of  1.000  or  1.500- mile  mls- 
sUes  may  be  available  by  1973,  perhaps  even 
a  few  ICBMs. 

The  Chinese  missile  programme  may  be 
delayed  again,  but  there  are  several  large 
launch  pads  at  the  Shuangchengtse  long- 
range  test  site,  and  the  Chinese  missile  in- 
dustry, which  is  of  considerable  sine,  is  work- 
ing at  top  speed. 

By  contrast,  it  will  take  at  least  one  year 
to  repair  the  Suez  Canal  and  it  will  require 
more  time,  perhaps  a  major  international 
crisis,  before  the  repair  work  can  even  be 
started. 

Tbe  Slno-Sovlet  oonfilct  Is  neither  a  mere 
ideological  quarrel  nor  Just  a  border  dilute. 

The  ideological  cleavage  seems  unbridge- 
able and  China's  territorial  claims  exceed  one 
million  square  mllee.  Yet  the  conflict  is  pre- 
dominantly rooted  In  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty that  cannot  be  compromised:  the  USSR 
is  weakest  at  its  Pacific  fiank,  where  Japan 
and  China  are  rising  as  dynamic  super- 
powers. 

If  the  USSR  does  not  succeed  in  overcom- 
ing its  extraordinary  vulnerability  by 
strengthening  its  eastern  territories  in  a 
major  way.  those  poeseaslons  will  ultimately 
become  untenable  and  the  Soviet  empire  as  a 
whole  will  be  at  risk. 

THK  aovirr  options 

In  theory,  there  are  two  peaceful  methods 
by  which  the  Soviet  Far  East  can  be  strength- 
ened. Either  tbe  area  may  be  rapidly  popu- 
lated and  Industrialised  or  the  industrial 
complex  of  Manchuria  may  be  put  under 
Soviet  control,  for  example  through  some 
sort  of  condominium  with  China. 
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Neither  solution  can  work.  The  USSR  doee 
not  have  30  to  40  million  people  to  settle 
north  of  the  Amur,  and  China,  whether 
lilaolst  or  poat-Maolst,  will  not  share  Its 
sovereignty. 

The  military  solution  is  to  take  Manchuria 
(and  the  northern  regions)  and  weaken 
China  through  partition  and  unilateral  nu- 
clear disarmament. 

The  choice  U  therefore  between  the  con- 
quest of  North  China  and  a  crash  pro- 
gramme to  build  up  the  eastern  USSR.  It 
Isnt  much  of  a  choice,  but  that's  the  menu. 

Tbe  land  oommunlcationa  of  European 
USSR  and  West  Siberia  with  the  Soviet  Far 
Eaat  are  insufficient  and  cannot  sustain  a 
massive  industrial  build-up  either  In  the 
Transbal  kal  -Amur  region  or  in  Manchuria. 

If  Manchuria  Is  to  be  occupied,  logistic 
requirements  wUl  be  formidable.  If  Moecow 
decides  to  crash  develop  the  eastern  terrl- 
torlea,  requirements  wlU  be  still  larger. 

A  mixed  strategy  would  not  offer  any  real 
advantages.  All  requirements  would  be  for 
indefinitely  long  i>erlodB.  On  the  basis  of 
current  logistic  capabUlUes,  none  of  theae 
strategies  Is  practical.  The  alternative  la  to 
aUow  Maoist  China  to  outfiank  the  USSR  In 
the  east,  and  that  It  hardly  acceptable  to 
Moscow. 

A  vrrALUirK 

The  Panama  Canal  was  built  to  link  the 
Pacific  ooaat  of  the  VS.  to  the  eastern  in- 
dustrial and  shipping  centers  and  to  ensxire 
a  dominant  American  power  position  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  the  period 
of  World  Wars  I  and  n,  it  was  the  single 
most  Important  strategic  reaouroe  of  tbe 
United  States. 

In  the  current  constellation,  the  Suez 
Canal  must  be  viewed  as  the  only  potentially 
avaUaUe  link  which  can  tie  the  Soviet  Far 
East  effectively  to  the  Soviet  beartiand.  This 
linking  up  is  a  matter  of  highest  urgency, 
because  if  the  Soviets  do  not  secure  the  Suez 
Oanal  they  cannot  adopt  any  effective  east- 
em  strategy. 

One  implication  la  that  the  Soviets  may 
not  be  content  with  having  Egypt  repoaseaa 
the  Canal.  Instead,  they  may  be  anxious  to 
assume  control  themselves,  probably  in  a 
concealed  fashion.  Another  implication  Is 
that  the  "useless"  Sanal  deeert  Is  at  this 
Juncture  the  moat  valuable  piece  of  land  any- 
where on  the  globe. 

TBS  80VIXT  SK*  SOUTS 

The  Sovleta  have  been  working  methodi- 
cally to  acquire  port  privileges  and  facilities 
all  around  Asia  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Vladl- 
vost<A. 

In  various  ways,  they  are  establishing 
themselves  at  Latakla,  SyrU;  Port  Said, 
Alexandria  and  Ras  Banas,  Egypt;  Hodelda, 
Yemen;  Aden,  South  Yemen;  Berbera,  So- 
malia; Port  Louis,  Ma\irltlus;  B^ara.  Iraq: 
Vizagapatam  and  Port  Blair,  Andaman  Is- 
lands, both  in  India:  Singapore;  and,  hope- 
fully. Hong  Kong. 

This  sea  route  whl(^  the  Soviets  are  build- 
ing at  huge  expenae  is  a  replica  of  Britain's 
former  sea  route  to  India.  The  Soviets  are  not 
building  a  route  around  Africa. 

But  so  long  as  the  Suez  Oanal  is  closed, 
the  Asian  sea  route  remains  qvUte  uaeleoe. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  the  main  missing  link. 

The  Chinese  are  oounterlng  the  Soviet 
manoeuvre  dealgned  to  outflank  them  by  the 
sea  by  attempting  to  outflank  the  Soviet  by 
land.  The  scenario  Is  right  out  of  tbe  classic 
treatises  by  Admiral  Mahan  and  Sir  Halford 
Macklnder. 

More  particularly,  the  Maoists  aim  to  break 
through  to  control  points  in  south-east  Asia, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  tbe  Arabian  Sea. 

■nius.  they  are  building  a  road  from 
Kaahgar,  Slnkiang,  to  OUgtt,  PakUtan,  and 
they  are  working  on  their  alliance  with 
Pakistan  to  reach  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Chinese  are  engaged  In  intensive  road-buUd- 
Ing    activities   in   mbet   and   the    Himalaya 
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■latM.  «nd  th«y  mn  foctertnc  subTonlon  in 
Btnc»l  And  norUi-«*st  IndU.  One  purpoee 
U  to  keep  the  SoTlete  out  of  Indl*. 

CHINA    LOOXa   SOUTHWABS 

lltey  are  also  bulldlnc  roMU  letkUnc  Into 
Burm*  and  Laos,  and  toward  Tbaliand,  and 
they  are  fomenting  aubverslon  in  tboae  three 
countries  and  in  Ilalayala.  The  operation  (up- 
pleinenta  the  North  Vletnameae  aggrewlon 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

The  ob}eotlTe.  besides  knocking  out  South 
Vietnam,  Thailand.  Burma,  and  lialayaU,  Is 
to  get  to  Singapore  and  ultimately  Into  In- 
donesia (and  Taiwan) . 

Cbou  Bn-lal,  fifteen  years  ago,  wanted  to 
build  a  strategic  triangle  Unking  Peking  with 
Delhi  and  Jakarta.  The  ideal  stlU  la  to  control 
east-w«st  communications,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  get  to  the  coast  and  into  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 

In  the  Arabian  Sea  area,  the  Maoists  have 
been  able  to  ewbllnh  considerable  Influence 
In  Southern  Yemen,  which  includes  the  key 
port  of  Aden.  Southern  Arabia  Is  full  of 
Maoist  guerrillas  who  seem  to  regard  Muscat 
and  Oman  as  their  moat  promising  early 
target. 

The  coup  d'etat  in  Muscat  and  Oman  may 
also  be  a  forerunner  of  things  to  come  In 
the  Middle  Eaat  and  should  strengthen  the 
Maoist  drive  for  Increased  influence  through 
this  strategically  located  Sheikdom. 

This  may  change  If  the  British  decide  not 
to  depart  from  the  Oulf . 

THX     ASAB     rmwmwTtt  AM 

The  attempt  to  overthrow  King  Hussein 
and  establish  Jordan  as  a  Pedayln  state  was 
largely  undertaken  through  the  Maoist  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Front. 

This  front,  commanded  by  George  Habache, 
a  Christian  Arab,  consists  of  2,000-6,000  men 
and  reportedly  receives  from  Peking  $10,000 
a  month  plus  family  allowances. 

The  Maoist  rebellion .  was  subdued — b«ure- 
ly — but  the  PLP  is  stronger  than  before  and 
the  BAaoists  are  heavily  inflltratlng  the  dosen 
or  so  other  guerrilla  organisations.  Yasser 
Arafat,  the  leader  of  Al  Fatah,  has  remained 
In  Nasser's  and  Moscow's  cam.p,  but  he  re- 
cently visited  China. 

THX  on.  rACToa 

The  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the 
Soviets  would  allow  them  to  block  the  not 
unpromising  Maoist  nuinoeuvres  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  As  a  bonus,  the  Soviets  may  be  able 
to  lay  their  hands  on  much  Middle  Eastern 
oil  and  thus  gain  additional  leverage  vU-a-via 
Japan  and  Europe. 

They  also  may  obtain  hard  currency  Income 
of  some  $600  million.  The  Canal  earned  about 
$300  million,  and  the  Arab  oil-producing 
states  are  paying  subsidies  to  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan amounting  to  $350  million  annually. 

If  the  USSR  breaks  through  at  Suez,  it 
would  be  able  to  outflank  Europe  as  well  as 
Asia,  and  it  would  follow  through  with  major 
moves  In  the  Far  East. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  grievous  mistake  to  con- 
strue the  war  in  the  Middle  East  merely  as  a 
contest  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  to  dis- 
regard the  strategic  Interdependence  between 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  south  Asia,  south- 
east Asia,  and  the  Far  Bast,  and  to  Ignore 
the  overpowering  Influence  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
conflict. 

In  this  situation,  the  U.S.  national  inter- 
est Is  to  prevent  nuclear  war  in  the  Far  East 
lest  South  Korea  and  Japan  be  badly  hurt  by 
fall-out  and  lest  our  world-wide  alliances 
coUapse.  to  see  to  It  that  the  status  quo  be- 
tween China  and  the  USSR  remains  un- 
changed: and  not  to  interfere  if  the  USSR 
allocates  major  resources  to  its  eastern  ter- 
ritories. 

The  Soviets  are  working  up  towards  a  deci- 
sive operation  at  Sues.  If  we  bad  an  efTective 
strategy,  we  would  be  able  to  turn  the  tables 
In  favour  of  American  security. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PoucT    BACXcaovNi):    th«    SoviKr-EaTmAi* 
Pact 

(Embassy  of  Israel.  Washington,  D.C., 
June  3,  1871) 

1.  The  Soviet-Egyptian  treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  Cooperation  signed  in  Cairo  on 
May  37,  1971  U  the  first  pact  of  its  kind  that 
Moscow  has  entered  Into  with  a  country 
that  la  both  noD-oonmiunlst  and  that  lies 
far  afield  from  the  Soviet  border.  In  sub- 
stance and  scope  It  is  radically  different  from 
the  Moeoow  agreements  with  such  non-com - 
munlst  states  as  Finland.  Iran,  Afghanistan 
and  Turkey  whose  terrltorlee  are  contiguous 
with  the  Soviet  frontiers.  These  treaties  are 
essenUally  iii«<t^«  to  the  demands  of  Rus- 
sian national  security  and  are  construed  to 
ensure  that  the  neighbor  territories  shall  not 
be  used  as  bases  for  attack  against  the 
Soviet  Union  proper.  What  makes  the  treaty 
with  Egypt  so  unprecedented  and  far-reach- 
ing Is  Its  resemblance  to  the  treaties  govern- 
ing the  relationships  between  Riissla  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  states.  A  comparison  of  the 
language  and  pattern  of  the  Egyptian  treaty 
with,  for  example,  the  treaty  between  the 
USSR  and  Czechoslovakia  of  May  1970,  shows 
a  svifllclently  striking  similarity  to  Infer  that 
the  document  signed  in  Cairo  was  at  least 
drafted  In  Moscow  by  Soviet  policy  planners. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  differences  between  the 
Warsaw  pact  treaties  and  the  Egyptian  ac- 
cord. But  on  the  purely  political  level,  they 
share  a  common  quality  and  phlloaophy  of  a 
long-term  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union — in  the  case  of  Egypt  16  years — that 
embraces  virtually  every  facet  of  national 
Ufe:-  economic,  military,  diplomatic,  social, 
cultural  and  ideological  (see  attached  text). 

THX  CONSin.TATIQN  AND  MtUTAXT  CLAVSMB 

2.  For  the  Soviet  Union  the  treaty  with 
Egypt  represents  an  important  landmark.  Its 
terms  do  not  merely  formalize  an  existing 
status-quo  of  Russian  assistance  and  coop- 
peratlon;  they  grant  Moscow  the  legality  of 
presence  and  a  say  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  for 
the  next  16  years  (Article  11).  Of  particular 
significance  is  Article  7,  the  "consulting" 
clause.  By  it  Egypt  undertakes  "to  concert" 
Its  International  policies  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  "to  regularly  consult  .  .  .  at  dif- 
ferent levels  on  all  important  questions  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  both  states."  This 
goes  further  even  than  the  wording  of  the 
Soviet  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia  which  is 
less  specific  and  which  avoids  the  use  of  the 
term  "concert"  and  the  principle  of  "regular" 
consultations.  Article  7  is  perhaps  the  most 
indicative  clause  of  the  whole  treaty  with 
respect  to  the  degree  of  the  commitment 
Egypt  has  made  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
political  level. 

On  the  military  level.  Article  8  spells  out 
the  Soviet  long-term  conmiiltment  to  "con- 
tinue to  develop  cooperation  in  the  military 
field  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
{Kgypt's)  capacity  to  eliminate  the  conse- 
quences of  the  aggression  as  well  as  its  aiHl- 
ity  to  stand  up  to  aggression  in  general" 
(meaning  military  aid  In  the  event  of  any 
future  hostilities  with  another  party,  not 
necessarily  related  to  the  Israel-Egyptian 
conflict) . 

TKKATT  TXANSCXNDS  XSaAXL-AKAII  CONTUCT 

3.  Article  7  (regular  consultation).  Article 
8  (military  aid  unrelated  to  the  conflict  with 
Israel)  and  Article  11  (15  years  duration), 
all  indicate  that  the  pact  Ls  not  merely  an 
Instrument  dictated  by  the  needs  of  Egypt's 
conflict  with  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Involve- 
ment In  It.  Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  regulate 
their  future  relations  and  to  concert  their 
future  policies  under  all  circumstances,  no 
matter  how  the  Israel-Arab  dispute  may  de- 
velop. It  is  In  this  respect  that  the  treaty  Is 
a  milestone  for  Soviet  policy  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  gives  Moscow  what  It  has  long  sought, 
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namely  the  political  consolidation  of  Its 
presence  in  the  Middle  East  by  winning  a 
long-term  legal  title  to  intervene  In  the 
affairs  of  the  region's  dominant  Arab  state, 
Egypt,  irrespective  of  who  controls  the  reins 
of  government  In  Cairo  and  In  a  manner 
that  transcends  the  Israel-Arab  conflict. 

4.  The  duration  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  are  themselves  evidence.  Lf  such  were 
needed,  that  the  continued  Soviet  presence 
In  Egypt  is  not  simply  a  function  of  the  ten- 
sions generated  by  the  Israel-Arab  conflict 
nor  la  it  predicated  upon  the  conflict.  Hence, 
the  absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  were 
Israel  but  to  risk  making  unilateral  conces- 
sions this  would  Inevitably  bring  about  a 
slackening  of  the  Soviet  grip  over  Egypt  and 
an  Egyptian  movement  away  from  the  USSR 
towards  the  West.  The  facts  of  politics  and 
power  in  the  Middle  Bast  since  1967  are 
themselves  a  refutation  of  this  dangerous 
slmpliflcatlon. 

The  Soviet  Union's  massive  investment  in 
Egypt  and  the  political  course  it  has  pur- 
sued transcend  the  conflict  with  Israel  and 
have  throughout  been  predicated.  In  the  first 
instance,  upon  its  own  power  interests.  Egypt 
Is  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  USSR  strategy 
in  the  Middle  East  because  it  Is  the  advance 
base  for  the  Initiation  of  future  power  moves 
as  the  opportunities  arise. 

SOVIXT    STXATXCT    AND    THX    PKACX    PXOCXSS 

5.  Israel's  caution  in  insisting  upon  testing 
the  Intentions  of  the  other  side — among 
other  things  through  a  detailed  negotia- 
tion— has  throughout  been  Influenced  by 
this  recognition  of  Soviet  strategy  and  by 
the  decisive  role  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking 
to  play  in  dictating  that  kind  of  a  political 
solution  which  would  serve  Russia's  own 
I>olicles  and  Interests.  What  It  seeks  through 
Its  own  involvement  in  the  political-military 
process  is  the  maintenance  of  conditions  for 
Its  own  prestige  and  power  by  supporting 
Egypt  and  the  other  Arab  countries  In  their 
effort  to  achieve  a  settlement  on  their  terms : 
total  Israeli  withdrawal;  mass  Arab  Influx 
Into  Israel:  sealed  borders;  an  International 
force;   international  guarantees. 

THX  BAUINCX  OF  POWXS 

6.  Any  progress  towards  an  interim  or  total 
settlement  between  Israel  and  Egypt  is 
wholly  conditional  upon  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  cease-flxe  situation.  Ihls, 
in  turn.  Is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  the  balance  of  power  on  two  levels: 

(a)  The  preservation  of  Israel's  defensive 
credibility  in  face  of  the  commitment,  under- 
taken by  the  Soviet  TJnlon  in  the  treaty,  to 
extend  the  supply  of  weapons  to  Egypt  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  aspect  of  the  treaty 
was  particularly  hailed  by  Sadat  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Egyptian  People's  Assembly  on 
June  2,  a  few  days  after  the  accord  was 
signed.  He  described  the  Soviet  arms  under- 
taking as  a  "new  element".. "We  wanted  this 
treaty,"  he  said,  "because  It  added  new  guar- 
antees to  our  struggle  (against  Israel)  that 
previously  were  unstipulated."  It  would  be 
disastrous  to  minimise  the  implications  of 
this  Soviet  guarantee  In  terms  of  the  local 
arms  balance,  and  the  consequences  that 
would  result  from  a  shift  In  it. 

(b)  Of  equal  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  arms  balance  as  a  feictor  in  pre- 
venting the  renewal  of  hostilities  Is  the 
necessity  to  ensure  a  political-deterrent 
pKwture  at  such  credibility  that  would  pre- 
vent any  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  leading  it  to  believe  that  it 
might  enjoy  a  greater  freedom  of  military 
action  than  it  has  had  until  now. 

Thx  Sovixr-EoTPnAN  Tsxatt  of  Fxiknoshxf 

AND  COOPCXATION.  Mat  27.  1971 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R«publlc8 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  the  further 
development   of   friendship   and   all-around 
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cooperation  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public meets  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of 
both  states  and  helps  strengthen  world 
peace. 

Being  inspired  by  the  Ideals  of  struggle 
against  imperialism  and  colonialism,  and  for 
the  freedom,  independence,  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  peoples. 

Being  determined  to  wage  persistently  the 
struggle  for  stronger  International  peace  and 
secxirity  In  accordance  with  the  invariable 
course  of  their  peaceable  foreign  policy. 

Reaffirming  their  allegiance  to  the  alms 
and  principles  of  the  United  NaOons 
Charter. 

Being  driven  by  a  desire  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  traditional  relations  of  sin- 
cere friendship  between  the  two  states  and 
peoples  through  concluding  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  and  thus  creat- 
ing a  basis  for  their  further  development. 

Agreed  on  the  following: 
AxncLX  1 

The  high  contracting  parties  solesmly  de- 
clare that  unbreakable  friendship  will  al- 
ways exist  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  peoples.  They  will  conUnue  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  existing  relations  of 
friendship  and  aU-around  co(^>eratlon  be- 
tween them  in  the  political,  economic,  sci- 
entific, technological,  cultural  and  other 
fields  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  respect 
for  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  non- 
interference in  the  Internal  affairs  <rf  each 
other,  equality  and  mutual  beneflt. 

ARTICLK  3 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as 
a  socialist  state  and  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, which  has  set  Itself  the  aim  of  recon- 
structing society  along  socialist  lines,  wUl 
cooperate  closely  and  in  all  fields  in  ensuring 
conditions  for  preserving  and  further  devel- 
oping the  social  and  economic  gains  of  their 
Peebles. 

ABTTCLX    3 

Being  guided  by  a  desire  to  contribute  In 
every  way  toward  maintaining  international 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Social  Ut  Republics  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  will  continue  with  all 
determination  to  make  efforts  toward 
achieving  and  ensuring  a  lasting  and  fair 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  accordance  with 
the  alms  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

In  pursuing  a  peace-loving  foreign  policy, 
the  high  contracting  parties  wUl  come  out 
for  peace,  relaxation  of  international  ten- 
sion, achievement  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  and  prohibition  of  nuclear  and 
other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

AXTICI,K  4 

Being  guided  by  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  all  the  peoples,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  condemn  Imperialism  and  coloni- 
alism in  all  their  forms  and  manifestations. 
They  will  continue  to  come  out  against  Im- 
perialism, for  the  full  and  final  elimination 
of  colonialism  In  pursuance  of  the  U.N.  decla- 
ration on  the  granting  of  Independence  to 
aU  colonial  countries  and  peoples,  and  wage 
unswervingly  the  struggle  against  racialism 
and  apartheid. 

AITICLX   5 

The  high  contracting  parties  wiu  continue 
to  expand  and  deepen  aU -around  cooperation 
and  exchange  of  experience  In  the  economic 
and  scientific-technological  fields — industry, 
agriculture,  water  conservancy,  irrigation, 
development  of  natural  resources,  develop- 
ment of  power  engineering,  the  training  of 
national  personnel  and  other  fields  of 
economy. 

The  two  sides  will  expand  trade  and  sea 
shipping  between  the  two  states  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  mutual  benefit  and  most- 
favored  nation  treatment. 
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AXTICLX  e 

The  high  contracting  parties  will  further 
promote  cooperation  between  them  in  the 
fields  of  science,  arts,  literature,  education, 
health  services,  the  press,  radio,  television, 
cinema,  tourism,  physical  culture  and  other 
fields. 

The  two  sides  will  promote  wider  coopera- 
tion and  direct  connections  between  political 
and  public  organizations  of  working  people, 
enterprises,  cultural  and  sclentlflc  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  a  deeper  mutual 
acquaintance  with  the  life,  work  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

ABTTCI.X   7 

Being  deeply  Interested  in  ensuring  peace 
and  the  security  of  the  peoples,  and  attach- 
ing great  Importance  to  concertedness  of 
their  actions  in  the  International  area  In  the 
struggle  for  peace,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties will,  for  this  purpoee,  regularly  consult 
each  other  at  different  levels  on  all  impor- 
tant questions  affecting  the  interests  of  both 
states. 

In  the  event  of  development  of  situations 
creating,  in  the  opinion  of  both  sides,  a 
danger  to  peace  or  violation  of  peace,  they 
will  contact  each  other  without  delay  In  or- 
der to  concert  their  positions  with  a  view 
to  removing  the  threat  that  has  arisen  or 
reestablishing  peace. 

AXTICLX    8 

In  the  Interests  of  strengthening  the  de- 
fense capacity  of  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
the  high  contracting  parties  will  continue 
to  develop  cooperation  in  the  military  field 
on  the  basis  of  appropriate  agreements  be- 
tween them.  Such  cooperation  will  provide 
speclflcally  for  assistance  In  the  training  of 
the  VJi.R.  military  personnel,  in  mastering 
the  armaments  and  equipment  supplied  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  Its  capacity  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  aggression  as  well  as  in- 
creasing Its  ability  to  stand  up  to  aggression 
in  general. 

ABTICI.Z    9 

Proceeding  from  the  aims  and  principles 
of  this  treaty. 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  states 
that  it  will  not  enter  into  alliances  and  will 
not  take  part  in  any  groupings  of  states,  in 
actions  or  measures  directed  against  the 
other  high  contracting  party. 

AXTICLX    10 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  de- 
clares that  its  commitments  under  the  ex- 
isting international  treaties  are  not  In 
contradiction  with  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty  and  it  undertakes  not  to  enter  into 
any  international  agreements  incompatible 
with  it. 

AXTICLX    11 

The  present  treaty  will  be  operative  within 
15  years  since  the  day  It  enters  Into  force. 

If  neither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
declares  a  year  before  the  expiry  of  this  term 
Its  desire  to  terminate  the  treaty,  it  will 
remain  In  force  for  the  next  five  years  and 
so  henceforth  until  one  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  makes  a  year  before  the 
expiry  of  the  current  flve-year  period  a  writ- 
ten warning  on  its  intention  to  terminate  It. 

AXTICLX    13 

The  present  treaty  Is  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion and  shall  come  Into  force  on  the  day  of 
exchange  of  ratification  Instruments,  which 
will  take  place  in  Moscow  In  the  nearest 
future. 

The  present  treaty  Is  done  In  two  copies, 
each  m  Russian  and  Arabic,  with  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Cairo  on  May  27,  1971, 
which  corresponds  to  3  Rabla  as  Sanl,  1391, 
Hejlra. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
N.  Podgomy. 
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For    the   United    Arab    Rspubllc,    Anw«r 
Sadat. 
SoDxcx — Tass.  the  Soviet  Press  agency. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Report,  June  7,  1971) 

No   PxACB  IN  Sight  rox  thx  MmoLx  East 

(By  Prank  J.  Johnson) 

The  Middle  East  continues  to  be  the 
world's  most  dangerous  and  insoluble  trouble 
spot.  No  one  should  be  misled  by  the  "hope- 
ful" tone  adopted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  following  his  recent  tour  erf  the  area. 
A  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  is  still  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  The  objective  conditions 
necessary  for  a  settlement  do  not  exist.  They 
cannot  be  created  by  any  amount  of  diplo- 
matic maneuvering.  A  resumption  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  sooner  or  later.  Is  regarded 
by  the  most  competent  Washington  analysts 
as  almost   Inevitable. 

The  foregoing  assessment  Is  gloomy  and 
unpleasant,  but  it  Is  the  only  one  Justlfled 
by  the  facts. 

To  be  sure,  neither  Israel  nor  her  chief 
protagonist — Egypt — wants  war.  Bach  would 
much  prefer  to  achieve  her  objectives  peace- 
fully. But  their  respective  objectives  are 
quite  irreconcilable.  Neither  side  can  accept 
the  terms  of  the  other  without  what  It  con- 
siders to  be  an  Intolerable  sacrlflce  at  na- 
tional Interest:  for  Israel  the  abandonment 
of  geographically  secure  borders;  for  Egypt, 
JcMxian  and  Syria  the  permanent  loss  of  ter- 
ritory to  Israeli  conquest.  And  for  the  Arab 
world  generally,  the  acceptance  of  Israeli 
control  over  all  of  Jerusalem. 

The  very  strong  military  positions  which 
are  now  enjoyed  by  both  sides  makes  renewed 
war  appear  to  each  of  them  to  be  a  lesser  evil 
than  submission,  or  even  than  major 
compromise. 

SOVTIT    MtLITAXT    INTXXVINTION 

The  enormoiM  Soviet  military  Intervention 
on  the  side  of  Egypt  has  transformed  the 
general  situation  in  the  last  15  months.  True, 
there  has  been  no  significant  change  In 
Egypt's  offensive  capability  to  mount  a  suc- 
cessful crossing  of  the  Suez  Canal.  This  Is 
still  near  zero.  Such  an  offensive  would  re- 
quire direct  and  massive  Soviet  participation 
and  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  Moscow  in- 
tends  such  a  move  In  the  near  future.  But 
the  Soviets  have,  by  their  vast  military  pres- 
ence, Including  16,000  personnel,  guaranteed 
Egypt  against  the  posslbUlty  of  another  total 
defeat.  The  commanding  military  position 
enjoyed  by  Israel  after  the  Six  Day  War  Is 
gone.  No  longer  are  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
at  the  mercy  of  another  lightning  air  attack 
or  the  threat  of  Israeli  occupation,  which 
was  also  feasible  back  in  1967.  Besides  the 
very  effective  surface  to  air  missile  system 
which  they  have  supplied  to  Egypt,  there 
Is  no  reason  now  to  suppose  that  Soviet 
pilots,  flying  the  latest  model  Soviet  aircraft, 
will  not  flght  actively  anywhere  In  the  skies 
over  Egypt  if  necessary. 

ISXAn.'8   POSITION 

Israel's  position,  however,  is  still  very 
strong.  Diplomatically,  the  U.S.  strives  for 
impartiality,  but  militarily  It  continues  to  be 
our  policy  to  give  Israel  whatever  we  think 
she  needs  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  Is  no  indication 
that  we  will  use  our  position  as  arms  sup- 
plier to  Israel  as  a  lever  to  force  her  to  re- 
turn the  captive  territories  to  the  Arabs — as 
the  Arabs  wish  us  to  do.  Besides  being  po- 
litically dlfllcxilt.  there  is  simply  no  indica- 
tion that  such  a  tactic  would  work. 

It  would  not  work  because  Israel  has 
made  her  own  Judgment  as  to  where  her 
security  lies.  This  Judgment  Is  not  likely  to 
be  altered  by  any  amoimt  of  outside  argu- 
mentation or  pressure.  Her  rationale  Is  that 
her  100  million  Arab  neighbors  cannot  be 
trusted  to  really  forgive  and  forget  the  rule 
of  3.2  million  Jews  In  a  Palestine  which  they 
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rosard  m  rightfully  tbelra;  th»t  no  iXMtter 
what  ooncUUtory  wonU  preaent  Ar»b  l«Ml«ra 
might  utt«r.  or  eren  what  tbey  might  put 
on  paper,  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  a 
secure  geographic  buffw  agmtnat  attack  into 
the  Israeli  heartland:  and  that  no  matter 
what  IntemAtlonal  guarantees  of  her  bordera 
might  be  offered  her,  these  cannot  take  the 
place  of  Israel's  own  Independent  ability  to 
defend  herself. 

The  Israeli  attitude  is  heavily  weighted  by 
the  Jewish  azpolence  In  Nasi  Qermany.  Hit- 
ler, It  turned  out,  reaUy  meant  what  be  said 
about  the  Jews  In  Meln  Kampf.  larsel  there- 
fore refuses  to  sssume  that  extremist  Arab 
propaganda  vowing  her  extermination  is 
merely  so  much  hot  air. 

In  the  very  unlikely  event  that  the  08 
were  to  threaten  an  arms  cutoff  If  Israel  did 
not  retreat  from  the  terrltorlee  captured  in 
19fl7,  Israel's  answer  almoat  certainly  would 
be  flat  defiance.  Israel  would  stand  fast  on 
the  present  cease  fire  line  on  the  basts  of  her 
preeent  strength  and  wait  for  a  new  admln- 
latraUon  In  Washington,  to  reinforce  If 
neoseaary. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  find  some  way 
out  of  the  Impasae,  VB.  dlplonaacy.  led  by 
Seoertary  Rogers,  is  pushing  the  so-called 
"Interim  solution".  This  would  Invdve  a 
Partial  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Suee 
Canal  and  the  reopening  of  the  waterway  to 
navigation.  Igyptlan  President  Sadat  has 
agreed  to  this  idea  provided  that  it  is  linked 
to  the  broader  question  of  a  timetable  for 
full  laraeU  withdrawal  from  all  territories 
captured  In  19«7,  and  provided  that  ^yptlan 
mUltary  forces  are  permitted  to  reoceupy  the 
Bast  bank  of  the  Canal.  Rogers'  grounds  for 
optimism  appear  to  revolve  around  the  fact 
that  the  IsraelU,  In  order  not  to  send  him 
away  empty-handed,  gave  vague  Indications 
that  they  might  permit  some  kind  of  Egyp- 
tian mUltary  "preeence"  on  the  Bast  bank. 
Israel,  it  was  explained,  would  remain  "flexi- 
ble" on  this  and  other  details  of  an  Israeli 
withdrawal,  but  only  on  condition  that  Egypt 
first  agrees  la  principle  to  Israeli  terms  for 
reopening  of  Sues.  There  Is  not  even  a  hint 
that  Israel  will  give  up  her  key  poeltlons  in 
the  Slnal.  including  the  Bar-Lev  defense  line 
Just  back  of  the  Canal. 

ruTuax  soDTAajo 

This  positions  throws  the  baU  into  Cairo's 
court.  Egyptian  naUonal  pride  and  diplo- 
matic strategy  cannot  accept  such  condi- 
tions. Egypt  U  squarely  faced  with  the  propo- 
sition that  peace  can  be  bought  only  at  the 
cost  of  the  loss  of  much,  if  not  all  of  the 
Sinai.  With  the  new  support  given  to  her  by 
her  powerful  Soviet  ally.  Egypt  U  mart  likely 
to  pay  the  price. 

Therefore,  the  probable  scenario  for  the 
future  involves  a  resumption,  by  Egypt  of 
the  war  of  attrition  against  Israel  whenever 
her  patience  wears  out  and  frustration  be- 
oomee  unbearable.  This  poeslbUlty  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  S«lat.  having  just 
survived  an  attempted  coup,  may  want  to 
create  an  image  for  hlmaelf  erf  more  fervent 
nationalism,  as  weU  as  redirecting  any  linger- 
ing Internecine  anlmoalties  against  the 
"common"  external  enemy— Israel.  Such  re- 
sumpUon  would  involve  artillery  barrages 
commando  type  raids,  and  air  batUee  alonj^ 
the  Canal  in  which  Soviet  pUots  will  periodi; 
cally  participate.  RuasU  wUl  use  this  siege 
warfare  against  Israel  as  a  oootlnulng  cover 
and  excuse  to  build  up  her  military  position 
In  the  Middle  East  and  to  establish  perma- 
nent air  and  naval  bases  along  the  Ifadlter- 
ranean   and   Red   Seas. 

Neither  are  the  Palestine  guerrillas  likely 
to  remain  as  InacUve  as  they  are  now,  follow- 
ing their  heavy  defeat  in  Jordan  last  faU  The 
FMayeen  are  reorganlaing,  this  time  under 
Algerian  tutelage.  Algerian  President  Boume- 
dlenne  expects  the  ooUapws  of  the  American 
peace  inltlaUve  and  U  sending  the  guerrillas 
arms  and  poliUcal  advice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  and  If  RussU  concludes  that  U.S. 
counteraction  is  no  longer  to  be  feared — 
either  because  of  political  vacillation,  mili- 
tary IncapabUlty.  or  botb-Hiien  the  Sovleu 
will  most  llkaly  provide  at  least  enough 
muscle  to  force  Israel  out  of  the  Stnal,  per- 
mitting the  reopening  of  the  Canal  on  Soviet- 
Arab  terms.  Quite  conceivably  it  would  be 
used  by  the  Soviet  Fleet  ss  an  entranoeway 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  a  similar  use 
wo\ild  be  denied  to  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. 
som  HAimxcAPs  to  aovnrr-MiTmAM  itnttt 
There  are  some  signs  however  that  all  is 
not  yet  entirely  smooth  sailing  for  the  Soviets 
in  their  deal  with  the  Arabs.  An  article  In 
lavestU  of  28  Aprtl  1971  by  Prof.  H.  Ulyanov- 
sky — an  obvious  follow-up  expansion  of  one 
of  the  themes  In  the  a4th  Party  Congress,  in- 
cluded a«  follows : 

"Lack  of  understanding  and  distrust  be- 
tween the  two  progressive  forces — the  com- 
munists and  the  national  democrats — have 
not  been  overcome,  and  In  some  countries 
the  national  democrats  in  power  are  even 
displaying  the  aspiration  to  carry  out  repres- 
sive measures  against  left  wing  forces. 

".  .  .  the  national  revolutionary  democrats 
and  the  communists  are  faced  with  realising 
Increasingly  that  their  Invincible  strength 
lies  in  unity.  .  .  . 

"In  the  majority  of  the  Arab  countries  .  .  . 
the  national  democrats  and  the  conununlsts 
constitute  the  two  most  prestigious  political 
forces,  standing  firmly  on  positions  of  mili- 
tant antl-lmperlallsm  .  .  .  there  always  have 
been  and  still  are  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween them,  but  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
revolution  these  differences  are  not  and  can- 
not be  of  primary  Importance." 

There  may  still  be  some  Arab  leaders  astute 
enough  to  wonder  Just  how  the  Soviets  in- 
tend to  resolve  those  differences  in  the  next 
ttage  ot  the  revolution,  when  these  become 
of  "primary  Importance." 

cs.  atTLvnofCK  kxcxding 
Such  an  outlook  can  hardly  be  more  grim 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  Israel  or  the 
United  States.  Yet  there  seems  little  that 
we.  as  a  nation,  are  willing  to  do  about  It. 
It  is  the  Inevitable  concomitant  of  the  tre- 
mendous shift  In  the  world's  twlance  of  mili- 
tary and  political  power  that  has  taken  place 
In  the  world  In  the  past  five  years. 

As  members  of  President  Nixon's  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  stated  in  their  Sup- 
plemental Statement  on  the  Shifting  Bal- 
ance of  Military  Power.  "Since  World  War  n 
a  degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
almost  solely  by  the  dominance  of  0.S. 
strategic  mlUtary  strength  .  .  .  this  Ameri- 
can-preserved world  order  is  now  disintegrat- 
ing. We  no  longer  have  the  power  to  preserve 
It.  Nor  do  we  appear  to  have  the  will,  as  a 
new  neo- isolationist  fever  dims  the  percep- 
tion of  our  people  ...  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  envisions  the 
new  era  as  one  which  it  will  dominate,  em- 
ploying its  military  power  and  the  threat  of 
its  use  to  promote  and  attain  Its  own 
Imperialist  objectives. 

The  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  in 
which  the  U.S.  failed  to  use  its  full  military 
power  for  victory  when  the  American  public 
would  have  backed  such  a  policy,  has  dam- 
aged, perhaps  fatally,  the  American  will  to 
act.  It  has  resulted  In  deep  political  dlvUlonn, 
In  a  widespread  feeling  of  defeatism  and 
antlmllltarism,  and  In  a  growing  neo- 
Isolatlonlsm. 

The  total  U.S.  Image  emerging  In  the  world 
Is  that  of  a  power  so  obsessed  with  peace  ( the 
President  has  most  unwisely  forecast  a  gen- 
eration of  it)  and  Its  domestic  difficulties 
that  it  will  no  longer  enforce  its  rlghu  or 
protect  ita  interests  (witness  the  supine 
acquiescence  to  the  seizure  of  our  fishing 
boau  by  Ecuador).  The  Soviet  ambassador 
has  openly  warned  our  highest  officials  that 
Russia  will  not  be  blxiffed  in  the  Middle  East 
Neither,  for  example,  does  she  Intend  to  be 
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bluffed  In  Cuba.  The  continuing  preaence  of 
Soviet  submarine  tenders  In  and  around  the 
Cuban  port  of  Clenftiegos  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  U.S.  warnings  not  to  make  it 
Into  a  nuclear  submarine  base. 

Many  moderate  Arabs  argue,  quite  sin- 
cerely, that  times  have  changed,  that  the 
serious  Arab  leaders  are  reconciled  to 
Israel's  existence,  and  that  In  any  case  Israel 
can  count  on  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  If  she  is  seriously  threatened. 

Most  Israelis  do  not  agree  (ex-Premler 
David  Ben-Ohirion  is  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion) .  TTiey  refuse  to  mortgage  their  security 
to  decisions  which  would  be  made  by  a  United 
States  as  troubled  and  disunited  as  it  Is 
today. 

Where,  they  might  ask.  was  tbs  United 
SUtes  In  1067  when  President  Nasser  an- 
nounced his  intention  (though  he  never 
carried  it  out)  to  blockade  the  Straits  of 
Tlran?  The  VS.  had  guaranteed  to  Israel 
freedom  of  navigation  In  the  Straits  In  1057. 
But  when  the  crunch  came  and  Israel  de- 
manded to  know  our  position,  she  got  only 
evasive  answers.  She  then  took  matters  Into 
her  own  hands. 

Where  was  the  United  States  In  IMO  when 
ita  friend.  King  Idrls  of  Libya  caUed  for  help 
against  the  coup  which  depoeed  him?  We  did 
nothing  and  permitted  an  oil  rich  nation  to 
fall  into  the  bands  of  anti-Western  extrem- 
Ista  who  can  be  counted  on  to  support  the 
idea  of  war,  not  peace,  with  Israel. 

What  did  the  United  States  do,  last  year, 
when  Russia  at  last  achieved  the  ambitions  of 
the  Tsars  by  establishing  her  own  military 
forces  In  Egypt?  When  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  suggested  In  a  background 
briefing  last  July  that  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  roll  back  the  Soviet  preaence,  the  leaked 
story  was  hooted  down  by  a  phalanx  of  State 
Department  doves,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tract. Those  who  had  once  confidently  sug- 
gested that  Russia  would  never  fiy  her  planes 
In  combat  over  Suez  because  there  was  no 
radar  control  for  them  on  the  ground  found 
themselves  confounded  when  Russia  moved 
In  her  own  ground  control  forces. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  Israel  still 
elects  to  depend  upon  herself  and  on  geog- 
raphy, rather  than  upon  the  pledges  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  how  sincere  we 
might  be  at  the  time  they  are  given.  In  the 
present  climate,  the  U.S.  simply  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  a  dependable  ally. 

ISaAB.     XTLTtUATKLr     VXTUmABUE 

In  the  end.  though,  Israel  probably  cannot 
be  saved  by  geography.  It  is  effective.  If  at  all, 
only  against  the  Arabs.  If  the  Sovieta  choose 
to  throw  their  full  weight  Into  the  confilct 
on  the  Arab  side,  Israel  cannot  stand  alone. 
She  Is  still  utterly  dependent  upon  the  U.S. 
counterweight  to  deter  the  U.S.SJl.  from 
coming  openly  to  the  help  of  the  Arabs  In  a 
full  offensive.  In  the  last  analysis.  Israel's 
security  la  mortgaged  to  the  U.S.  deterrent. 

Once  that  deterrent  is  lost,  as  it  will  be 
If  present  trends  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  military 
balance  continue,  Israel's  hope  for  survival 
depends  mainly  on  the  usefulness  of  her  exis- 
tence to  Soviet  purposes,  and  thus  on  Russia's 
unwillingness  to  allow  the  Arabs  to  carry  on 
a  war  of  total  extermination  against  her.  This 
Is  a  dubious  hope,  at  beet. 

Those  Americans  who  have  been  all  In  favor 
of  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  and 
yet  would  have  us  go  all  out  in  defense  of 
Israel,  will  soon  find  that  they  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  We  cannot  wear  two  faces — 
one  soft  In  Asia,  the  other  hard  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  damage  has  been  done.  The  steady 
decline  of  VS.  power  and  Influence  which  Is 
now  occuring  throughout  the  world  threatens 
to  become  a  rout.  We  will  soon  enough  be 
thinking  only  of  our  own  sxirvlval  when 
Soviet  ultimata,  backed  up  by  overwhelming 
strategic  military  superiority,  rain  down  upon 
our  ears. 

MeanwhUe.  Israel,  that  ^artan  state  which 
will  not  go  away  to  suit  anybody's  convenl- 
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ence.  has  so  far  triumphed  over  its  adver- 
saries because  It  has  put  Its  trust  only  In  It- 
self. It  Is  one  of  the  world's  most  terrible 
tragedies  that  Its  continued  existence  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  what  1(X)  million 
Arabs  regard  as  one  of  history's  greatest  In- 
justices. The  Irresistible  force  continues  to 
collide  with  the  Immovable  object. 

[Prom  the  Intelligence  Digest.  June  1971 1 

Thx  Pxkimg-Washinctom  Flixtation: 

Moscow's  Reactions 

Soviet  concern  over  the  sudden  new  trend 
in  relations  between  Peking  and  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  expected.  What  is  unexpected, 
however,  Is  that  all  Moscow's  abuse  about  It 
Is  directed  at  China.  President  Nixon's  re- 
sponse is  accepted  as  natural  and  consistent. 
It  Is  only  the  Chinese  leaders  who  are  being 
accused   of  a  volte-face. 

Washington  Is  not  accused  of  any  shift 
In  policy.  So  far  as  Moscow  Is  concerned 
it  Is  as  wickedly  Imperialistic  as  ever. 

TAKEN    BT    BUEPRISE 

Moscow  also  draws  attention  to  some  very 
recent  Chinese  calls  to  all  countries  and  peo- 
ples to  boycott  America  as  "the  world's 
gendarme  and  leading  oppressor  nation"  and 
contrasts  this  with  Chou  En-lal's  unexpected 
reference  to  "a  rebirth  of  Slno-Amertcan 
relations." 

Why,  Moscow  asks,  are  the  leaders  in 
Peking  now  so  urgently  seeking  to  estab- 
lish contacts  "with  the  very  same  American 
imperialists  who  they  have  so  loudly 
denounced?" 

Although  Soviet  propaganda  has  for  a 
long  time  been  talking  about  alleged  Slno- 
Amerlcan  collusion,  Peking's  sudden  ges- 
tures toward  Washington  seem  to  have  taken 
Moscow  completely  by  surprise. 

As  usual,  the  stock  Soviet  reaction  to  any- 
thing Moscow  does  not  understand  is  that  of 
abuse.  The  phrases  are  flowing  freely: 
"Peking's  hypocritical  policy  is  well  known 
to  the  world";  ".  .  .  this  act  of  treachery 
towards  the  national  liberation  move- 
ments"; ".  .  .  thU  sudden  willingness  to 
work  arm  In  arm  with  the  principal  enemy 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world";  and  so  on. 

SXUOtJSLT   WOBEIXD 

However,  no  amount  of  abuse  can  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  seriously 
worried.  It  slips  out  In  such  phrases  as  "this 
political  event  will  have  a  profound  impact" 
and  "the  United  States  and  China  are  on  the 
verge  of  maJclng  a  fundameotal  change  In 
the  international  situation". 

One  Russian  commentator  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  describe  Peking's  alleged  overtures  to 
Washington  as  "catalytic"  In  their  potential 
oonsequenoea  for  the  whole  international 
order. 

AIXXOBD   SBCXrr  EXCHANGES 

But  It  Is  a  military  commentator  who 
Insists  that  he  has  the  most  Important  dis- 
closure to  make.  He  claims  that  secret  ex- 
changes took  place  between  Washington  and 
Peking  some  weeks  ago  during  the  last 
American-supported  South  Vietnamese  ex- 
cursion into  Laos.  In  these,  it  Is  alleged, 
Washington  Informed  Peking  that  In  no  cir- 
cumstances need  China  fear  a  threat  to  her 
Interests  arising  from  the  operatloDs  then  in 
progress. 

According  to  this  commentator,  Peking 
responded  by  informing  Washington  that 
China  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with 
America's  freedom  of  action  in  south-east 
Asia  since  the  main  Chinese  armed  forces 
were  concentrated  in  the  north,  on  the  bor- 
dera with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  they 
would  remain  there. 

These  secret  exchangee  allegedly  estab- 
lished the  atmosphere  of  secret  goodwill  from 
which  the  rest  has  now  flowed.  However,  the 
conmientator  makes  no  effort  to  substantiate 
his  "disclosure". 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(From  Issues  &  Studies,  April  19711 

PXIFINC'S  FoaXICN   POLICT   AND  TACTICS 

(By  Yin  Chlng-yao) 

Recently  there  has  been  a  popular  belief 
that  Pelplng's  foreign  policy  has  become 
moderate  with  the  ending  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution.    This   U    a   double    mistake. 

On  domestic  affairs,  the  1971  Joint  New 
Year's  Day  editorial  of  the  People's  Daily, 
the  Liberation  Army  Daily,  and  ited  Flag 
said:  "This  year  (1971)  will  witness  the 
deepening  of  the  struggle-critlclam-trans- 
formation  movement  of  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution."  How,  then,  can  one 
say  that  the  Cultural  Revolution  has 
"ended"?  On  foreign  affairs,  the  editorial  had 
this  to  say:  "We  will  persistently  fulfill  our 
proletarian  Internationalist  obligations, 
firmly  support  the  revolutionary  struggles  of 
the  people  of  all  countries  and  learn  from 
them,  and  together  with  thmn  we  will  fight 
to  the  finlah  to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressora 
and  all  their  running  dogs  and  oppose  mod- 
em revisionism  with  Soviet  revisionism  at 
Its  center  and  the  reactionaries  of  all  coun- 
tries." Do  these  words  smack  of  any  degree 
of  "moderation"  in  comparison  with  previous 
Communist  statements? 

The  Red  Guard  movement  has  ended,  but 
not  the  Cultural  Revolution.  This  point,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  discussed  In  this  paper. 
Thoee  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Chinese  Communists'  foreign  policy  has  be- 
come less  militant  err  In  mixing  up  policy 
with  tactics.  It  is  this  question  with  which 
this  paper  is  concerned. 

I.  FoaxicN  poLKrr  and  roxxiGN  tactics 

First  of  all,  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  two  concepts:  policy  and  tactics. 

What  is  a  country's  "foreign  policy"? 

The  Introduction  to  the  Chinese-language 
A  History  of  Modem  IntematioTial  Relations, 
published  In  1958  in  Pelplng  on  the  basis  of 
the  lectures  delivered  by  a  Russian  professor, 
L.  N.  Kutakov.  at  the  Peking  College  of  In- 
ternational Relations,  states:  "The  function 
of  a  country's  foreign  policy  Is  the  strategic 
function  in  its  foreign  relations." '  Here 
Kutakov  Interprets  the  word  "strategy"  in  the 
way  as  Stalin  In  Foundations  of  Leninism 
and  "Concerning  the  Question  of  the  Strategy 
and  Tactics  of  the  Russian  Communists."  In 
the  views  of  both  Kutakov  and  Stalin, 
strategy  Is  deployment  of  strength;  it  per- 
forms a  function  during  a  certain  historical 
period  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  changed 
during  this  period. 

The  foreign  activities  we  have  been  seeing 
every  day  are  an  expression  of  tactics  toward 
foreign  countries.  Kutakov  says  that  diplo- 
macy is  part  of  the  tactics  of  foreign  rela- 
tions.' His  definition  of  tactics  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Stalin.  In  other  words,  tactics  are 
forms  of  struggle  and  organization;  they  are 
ways  and  means  of  fighting.  Viewed  from  this 
angle,  tactics  are  and  should  be  subject  to 
change. 

What  then  Is  the  relationship  t>etween 
tactics  and  foreign  policy?  Stalin  says: 
"Tactics  are  a  part  of  strat^y,  subordinated 
to  and  serving  it." '  Kutakov  holds  that 
diplomacy  is  a  tactic,  sulwrdlnated  to  and 
serving  foreign  policy.*  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists maintain  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween diplomacy  and  foreign  policy  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Implementation 
of  a  program  and  the  program  itself.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  former  Is  the  tool  of  the 
latter.'  Stalin  says:  Generally  speaking, 
tactical  successes  prepare  for  strategic  suc- 
cesses." •  Kutakov  says  that  socialist  diplo- 
macy is  characterized  by  mobility  and  flexi- 
bility, but  it  Is  always  based  on  principle.^ 
The  Chinese  Communists  say :  "The  proletar- 
ian party  must  be  flexible  as  well  as  highly 
principled,  and  on  occasion  It  must  make 
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such  compromises  as  are  necessary  In  the 
Interests  of  the  revolution.  But  it  must 
never  abandon  principled  policies  and  the 
goal  of  revolution  on  the  pretext  of  flexibility 
ard  of  necessary  compromises."  • 

If  there  are  changes  in  Pelplng's  foreign 
activities,  they  can  be  viewed  only  as  tactical 
variations.  Tactics,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  are  characterized  by  flexibility 
and  mobility.  They  will  never  barter  away 
"principle"  m  any  negotiation;  nor  will  they 
abandon  the  goal  of  world  revolution, 
n.  ctnutxMT  roKKicN  polict 

The  Communists  divide  the  world  Into 
three  groups:  (1)  the  growing  world  aoctalist 
system.  (3)  the  fast  disintegrating  colonial 
system,  and  (3)  the  declining  world  capitalist 
system.  This  Is  the  traditional  Communist 
concept  which  was  further  elaborated  In  the 
"Statement"  of  the  World  Communist  Con- 
ference held  in  Moscow  In  November  1960. 

The  Communists  maintain  that  there  are 
four  "contradictions"  within  the  three  sys- 
tems: "the  contradiction  between  the  social- 
ist camp  and  the  Imperialist  camp;  the  con- 
tradiction between  the  proletariat  and  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  capitalist  countries;  the 
contradiction  between  the  oppressed  nations 
and  Imperialism;  and  the  contradictions 
among  Imperialist  countries  and  among 
monopoly  capitalist  groups."  »  This  Idea  orig- 
inates In  Stalin's  vievra  expressed  in  Founda- 
tions of  Leninism  and  other  related  papers. 
Pelplng's  foreign  policy  is  designed  to  ex- 
ploit the  four  contradictions  within  the  three 
systems  in  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
communlzing  the  world.  Thus,  the  general 
line  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  socialist 
countries  should  have  the  following  contents: 
"to  develop  relations  of  friendship,  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation  among  the  coun- 
tries in  the  socialist  camp  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  proletarian  International- 
ism; to  strive  for  peaceful  coexistence  on  the 
basis  of  the  Five  P*rlnclples  with  countries 
having  different  social  systems  and  oppose 
the  Imperialist  policies  of  aggression  and 
war;  and  to  support  and  assist  the  revolu- 
tionary struggles  of  all  the  oppressed  peoples 
and  nations."  >•  This  general  line  may  be 
summarized  as  uniting  the  socialist  coun- 
tries, splitting  and  paralyzing  capitalist  coun- 
tries and  aligning  with  colonial  countries 
(now  called  "young  nations"  by  the  Soviets, 
and  generalized  as  "Asian,  African  and  Latin 
American  areas"  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists) to  form  an  International  antl-lny>er- 
lallst  united  front  and,  through  exploiting 
the  various  contradictions  to  launch  attacks 
on  the  free  world  on  all  sides. 

Between  the  establishment  of  their  regime 
m  1949  and  the  Czechoslovaklan  Incident  in 
1968  the  Chinese  Communlsta  had  already 
practiced  the  policy  of  opposing  Soviet  "re- 
visionism" externally  and  opposing  Liu 
Shao-chl's  "three  reconciliations  and  one  re- 
duction" internally;  however,  they  did  not 
make  open,  oiflclal  and  systematic  revisions 
m  their  foreign  policy.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  on  August 
20,  1968,  the  People's  Daily  published  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Total  Bankruptcy  of 
Modem  Soviet  Revisionism",  accusing  the 
Sovieta  of  having  degenerated  Into  "soclal- 
Imperlallsm."  On  September  17,  1968  Mao 
Tke-tung,  Un  Plao  and  Chou  En-lal  cabled 
the  leadership  of  the  Albanian  Workers' 
Party  In  support  of  Albania's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  Organiza- 
tion. The  telegram  claimed  that  a  new  his- 
torical era  had  begun  In  the  struggle  against 
"U.S.  Impertallsm"  and  "Soviet  revisionism." 
This  was  a  milestone  In  Pelplng's  foreign 
policy. 

What  are  the  changes  in  Pelplng's  foreign 
poUcy  before  and  after  the  Csechoelovaklan 
incident?  We  must  point  out  here  that  the 
basic  principle  remains  unchanged;  the  revi- 
sions occurred  in  tactics. 

As  early  as  June  30, 1961  Uu  Sbao-chl.  in  a 
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ip»6ch  on  tb»  40th  annlverMry  of  tb«  found- 
ing of  tbe  CIOnMe  Communist  Fkrty  (OOP), 
talked  about  Uxe  general  line  of  Petplng'a 
foreign  policy,  wblcli  was  In  eMence  what 
haa  already  been  mentioned  In  tliU  article. 
In  hla  speech,  Liu  emphaelxed  that  It  was 
necesaary  to  "develop  relation*  of  frlend- 
•hlp,  mutual  aMlatance  and  coopen^tlon  with 
the  SoTlet  Union  and  among  all  aodallat 
fraternal  natlona."  However,  in  his  "Politi- 
cal Report"  to  the  OCP  Ninth  Oon^eas  oo 
April  1,  1MB,  Un  Plao  called  for  developing 
"relations  of  friendship,  mutual  aaelstance 
and  cooperation  with  aodallat  countries  on 
the  principle  of  proletarian  International- 
ism." (Note  the  omlaaion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  word  "ftatarnal.")  He  stiasaed  ''rev- 
olutionary  struggle"  rather  than  "peace- 
ful coexistence. " 

In  dlsnisalng  the  ao-eaUed  "four  contra- 
dictions" he  mentioned  "the  contradictions 
between  the  oppressed  nations  on  the  one 
hand  and  imperlallam  and  aodal-lmperial- 
1am  on  the  other."  the  "contradictions  be- 
tween impertallam  and  social -imperialist 
countries  and  among  the  Imperialist  ooun- 
trlee,"  and  the  "contradictions  between  so- 
cialist ooiintrle*  on  the  one  hand  and  im- 
perlallam and  soclal-lmperlaUam  on  the 
other."  Thus,  appcovntly.  the  Maoists  In- 
tended to  Instigate  class  struggle  within 
"imperialist"  and  "social-Imperialist"  coun- 
tries, and  to  whip  up  an  IntMiiatlonal  libera- 
tion movement  against  "Imperallsm"  and 
"aoctal-lmperalism". 

In  the  past,  the  Chinese  Communists  (Liu 
Shao-Chl,  for  example)  liked  to  talk  about 
the  "general  line"  of  their  foreign  policy. 
However,  In  his  "Political  Report."  Lin  Plao 
mentioned  only  "foreign  policy,"  not  "gen- 
eral line."  This  la  because  the  Maoists  now 
have  another  "general  line",  namely,  "to 
overthrow  Imperialism  headed  by  the  United 
States,  modem  revisionism  with  the  Soviet 
revlalonlst  renegade  clique  as  Its  center  and 
the  reactionaries  of  all  countries."  This  Is 
the  "three-antl"  line  mentioned  In  the  press 
communique  of  the  12th  Plenary  Session  of 
the  COP  Eighth  Central  Committee  held  in 
October  1068  and  also  In  the  "General  Pro- 
gram" of  the  CCP  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  OCP  Ninth  Congress  In  April  1M9.  It  has 
become  the  general  line  and  the  general  ori- 
entation at  Pelplng's  foreign  policy  In  this 
new  historical  period.  Under  Its  guidance, 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  "uphold  pro- 
letarian Internationalism  .  .  .  and  firmly 
unite  with  the  genuine  Marxist-Leninist  par- 
ties and  the  groups  the  world  over."  » 

This  alignment  apparently  excludes  "mod- 
em revisionism  with  the  Soviet  revisionist 
renegade  clique  as  Its  center."  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  now  have  more  enemies  and 
leas  friends,  the  Maoists  have  no  choice  but 
resort  to  using  the  enemy  to  check  the  enemy 
and  to  using  the  futiire  enemy  to  ilght  the 
present  enemy.  ThU  Is  why  they  have  both 
to  stick  to  their  principle  even  more  firmly 
and  to  seek  even  greater  fiexlblllty  and  mo- 
bility in  their  tactical  maneuvers. 

in.    THK  PaXSXITT  TACTICS 

The  IMOs  saw  the  gradual  intenslflcatlon 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
alan  Communists.  Prom  December  1983  to 
February  19M  Chou  Kn-lal  made  a  tour  of 
13  Afro-Asian  natlona"  in  preparation  for 
the  convening  of  the  Second  Afro-Asian  Con- 
ference with  no  "white  participants"  (refer- 
ring to  Russian  delegates).  In  its  editorial 
on  January  ai.  1B«4.  the  People's  DaUy  urged 
all  "anU-US  ImperlalLsm"  forces  to  unite. 

The  article  deacrlbed  the  countries  In  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  which  had  either 
gained  Independence  or  were  striving  to  gain 
Independence  as  the  "first  middle  area,"  and 
the  thoae  capitalist  countries  in  western 
Kurope,  Oceania,  and  Canada  as  the  "second 
middle  area."  The  cauneee  Communists  were 
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prepared  to  engage  In  umted  front  work  in 
these  two  areas  In  order  to  raUy  support  for 
their  antl-US  and  antl-Sovlet  campaign.  In 
the  "second  middle  area."  Pelplng  made  no 
gains  aside  from  winning  recognition  from 
France.  In  the  "first  middle  area"  It  hoped 
to  force  other  countries  to  follow  In  Its  foot- 
steps In  opposing  the  United  States,  "Soviet 
revisionism."  the  United  Nations  and  non- 
alignment. 

The  result  was  that  the  Pelplng-englneered 
coup  d'etat  In  Indonesia  failed  In  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  and  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  Second  Afro-Asian  Conference.  The 
publication  of  Yao  Wenyuan's  "On  the  New 
Historical  Drama  Uai  Jui  Di*mis3ed  from 
Office"  In  the  Shanghai  Wen  Hui  Pao  on  No- 
vember 10,  1966.  kicked  off  the  Cultural  Rev- 
cdutlon,  and  the  appearance  In  both  the 
People'*  Daily  and  Red  Flag  on  November  11 
of  the  article  entitled  "Repudiate  the  So- 
Called  'United  Action'  of  the  New  Leadership 
of  CJ>.S.U."  set  the  stage  for  the  "three- 
antl"  line.  (TlM  "three-antl"  line  was  offi- 
cially put  forth  In  the  communique  of  the 
12th  Plenary  Session  of  the  CCP  Eighth  Cen- 
tral Committee.) 

Later,  the  Red  Guard  movement  brought 
about  a  further  deterioration  in  Pelplng's 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Some  coun- 
tries even  decided  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
Uons  with  mainland  China.  Beginning  from 
December  1966  all  Chinese  Communist  "am- 
bassadors" except  Huang  Hua.  "ambassa- 
dor" to  the  United  Arab  Republic,  were  called 
back  to  mainland  China  to  take  part  In  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  As  a  consequence, 
Pelplng  was  In  a  state  of  international  isola- 
Uon.  This  situation,  even  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists themselves  realized,  could  not  last 
long. 

In  August  1968  Soviet  troops  Invaded 
Csechoalovakla,  which  not  only  cast  a 
shadow  over  Moscow's  foreign  relations  but 
also  posed  a  military  threat  to  mainland 
China.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Richard  Nixon,  a  Republican,  was  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Presidency,  indicating  possible 
changes  In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  On  November  26.  1968  the  Chinese 
Communist  "Foreign  Ministry"  issued  a 
statement  to  sound  out  the  United  States 
on  the  resumption  of  the  Warsaw  talks.  In 
this  statement,  the  Communists  harped  on 
the  old  tune  concerning  the  "Five  Principles 
of  Peaceful  Coexistence." 

This  was  an  Indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  that  they  might  change  the 
course  of  their  foreign  tactics.  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address  on  January  20.  1969  President 
Nixon  maintained  that  the  era  of  confron- 
tation haa  ended  and  an  era  of  negotiation 
had  begun.  On  March  2.  1969  the  armed 
clashes  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
Communists  took  place  on  Chenpao  Island. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  also  skirmishes 
In  Slnklang  which  lasted  until  August  of 
that  year. 

In  order  to  avoid  getting  Involved  In  a  real 
war  with  the  Soviets  and  to  turn  the  military 
confrontation  Into  a  political  one.  the  Mao- 
ists found  It  necessary  to  step  up  their  for- 
rign  activities.  Thus,  following  the  CCP 
Ninth  Congress,  beginning  from  May  16.  1960, 
a  number  of  "ambassadors"  were  sent  abroad. 
Up  to  the  writing  of  this  paper,  a  total  of  36 
Incumbent  and  new  "ambassadors"  were 
busily  working  in  their  respective  countries. 
All  these  Communist  diplomats,  after  sup- 
posedly undergoing  Ideological  transforma- 
tion during  the  Cultural  Revolution,  were 
assigned  the  mission  of  carrying  out  the 
"three-antl"  policy  In  various  countries. 

In  order  to  fulfiU  thU  task,  they  will  seek 
to  align  with  the  "majority"  to  strike  the 
"minority"  and  to  aeek  both  "quantitative" 
and  "qualitative"  changes  in  the  deployment 
of  strength.  However,  in  tactics  or  tech- 
niques, they  will  look  for  greater  mobility 
and  flexibility  Instead  ot  playing  the  role 
of  "rebels"  and  nothing  else. 
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From  October  1969  the  Peiplng-Moaoow 
border  talks  at  the  ministerial  level  were 
begun.  The  talks  have  now  lasted  for  16 
months  with  no  progress.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  January  20  and  February  20,  1970.  Pelplng 
and  Washington  held  their  136th  and  136th 
meetings  In  Warsaw.  In  the  wake  of  Ameri- 
can troops  entering  Oambodla  in  early  May, 
the  Maoists  on  May  18  notified  that  the  137th 
meeting  originally  scheduled  for  May  20  was 
canceled.  However,  the  Communists  left  the 
door  open  for  further  contacts."  Hence,  at 
present,  to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Pelplng  Is  employing  "dual 
tactics"  to  counter  "dual  talk"  tactics,  talks 
to  deal  with  talks  and  engages  In  a  "tit  for 
tat"  struggle." 

On  February  18,  1970  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress.  President  Nixon  pointed  out  that  In- 
ternational affairs  could  no  longer  be  deter- 
mined by  the  big  powers;  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  act  alone  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world;  she  must  share  responsibili- 
ties with  other  free  countries.  In  Europe  he 
pinned  hope  on  West  Germany;  in  Asia  he 
believed  that  the  success  of  his  new  concept 
dei>ended  on  America's  "partnership"  with 
Japan. 

The  SovleU  are  still  feeUng  the  Impact  of 
the  Czech  Incident.  Their  wlUlngneas  to  hold 
border  talks  with  Pelplng  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  participate  with  the  Americans  In  the 
strategic  arms  llmlUtlon  talks  In  Helsinki 
and  Vienna  on  the  other  Is  a  tactical  ex- 
pression of  the  principle  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence." However,  It  Is  also  a  result  of 
domestic  and  International  pressure. 

In  short,  at  a  time  when  diplomacy  Is  being 
employed  to  avoid  war  while  there  are  other 
problems  to  be  solved,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists naturally  Intend  to  be  fiexlble  as  pos- 
sible In  their  tactical  maneuvers  with  foreign 
covintrles.  Therefore,  the  tactics  of  "peaceful 
coexistence"  have  also  been  revived.  (For  ex- 
ample. It  was  stressed  by  Pelplng  In  the 
communiques  Issued  upon  establishing  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Canada,  Italy,  Equa- 
torial Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Chile  and  Nigeria.) 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  declare  that 
the  "Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence" 
should  be  applicable  to  all  countries  regard- 
less of  their  social  systems."  On  the  other 
band,  since  eskrly  1970  the  Pelplng  Commu- 
nists have  shouted  slogans  a^Onat  "auper- 
powers,"  particularly  after  the  Third  Con- 
ference of  Non-Allgned  Countries  held  In 
Lusaka,  Zambia  In  September  1970. 

The  Chinese  Communists  expressed  not 
only  Indifference  but  almost  Jealousy  toward 
the  First  and  Second  Conferences  of  Non- 
Allgned  Countries,  because,  as  Mao  has  put 
It,  "Sitting  on  the  fence  will  not  do,  nor  Is 
there  a  third  road."  >•  Thereafter,  the  Inter- 
national situation  developed  from  war  into 
cold  war  and  from  confrontation  to  negotia- 
tions. Thus,  the  non-aligned  countries  or  the 
third  force  lost  their  position  as  mediators 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  as  a  bridge  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  They  can  no  longer  expect  to  reap 
economic  benefits  from  the  two  countries  as 
they  used  to. 

Hence,  their  dissatisfaction  became  con- 
centrated on:  (1)  remnants  of  colonialism 
and  racial  discrimination;  (2)  the  widening 
of  the  economic  gap  between  underdeveloped 
and  advanced  countries,  and  (3)  interna- 
tional politics  revolving  around  the  super- 
powers. Theee  grlevanoee  were  fiilly  aired  at 
the  Third  Conference  of  Non-Allgned  Coun- 
tries. The  meeting  adopted  declarations  on 
peace.  Independence,  development,  coopera- 
tion and  democratization  of  International 
relations,  and  on  non-alignment  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  also  adc^ted  14  resolu- 
tions. Including  ones  rtfated  to  Southeast 
AsU.  the  Middle  East,  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon 
and  racial  segregation  and  colonization.  The 
meeting  took  a  deep  Interest  in  the  "uni- 
versality" of  the  United  Nations  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  get  the  Pelplng  regime  admitted 
to  the  world  body. 

As  a  result,  the  Maoists  were  equally  In- 
terested In  the  meeting.  They  began  to  woo 
non-aligned  middle  and  small  countries  and 
take  an  even  stronger  position  against  the 
superpowers.  The  1971  New  Tear's  Day  Joint 
editorial  of  the  three  Communist  publica- 
tions cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
openly  proclaimed:  At  no  time  will  China 
ever  behave  like  a  superpower,  neither  today 
nor  In  the  future.  A  superpower  wants  to  be 
superior  to  others  and,  proceeding  from  the 
position  of  strength,  to  lord  It  over  others. 
The  Chinese  people  stand  for  equality  among 
all  nations,  big  or  smaU." 

In  this  era  of  negotiations  involving  com- 
plicated diplomacy,  the  Maoists  must  guard 
against  a  U.S.-8ovlet  alliance.  The  recent 
developments  in  non-aligned  countries  alao 
provide  a  good  opportunity  for  Pelplng's 
united  front  work.  Therefore,  the  current 
tactics  of  Pelplng  foreign  relations  consist 
of  uniting  with  middle  and  small  countries 
against  superpowers  and  against  hegemony. 

rr.    UCPLXMXNTATION    OF    CXnUlZNT    TACTICS 

The  Maoists  are  at  present  varying  the 
slogans,  attitudes  and  methods  used  In  their 
tactical  maneuvers  according  to  time,  place 
and  target.  However,  behind  all  these  Is  the 
unchangeable  "three-antl"  line. 

The  Chinese  Communists  divide  the  Com- 
munist bloc  or  the  so-called  "new  socialist 
system"  Into  two  groups — the  "modem 
revisionists"  centered  aroiind  tbt  "Soviet 
renegade  clique"  and  the  "genuine  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlsts."  Since  the  Chenpao  Island  Inci- 
dent, they  have  put  forward  13  "theories" 
to  stress  the  essential  nature  of  the  "new 
tsars"  In  Soviet  Russia. 

In  eastern  Europe,  Pelplng  has  already  re- 
sumed Its  relations  with  Yugoslavia  at  the 
"ambassadorial"  level.  It  has  for  a  long  time 
ceased  to  attack  Yugoslavia  for  Its  "modem 
revisionist"  policy.  Instead,  it  stresses  the 
equal  right  to  sovereignty  of  all  nations,  large 
or  small,  developed  or  developing,  no  matter 
whether  they  have  different  systems  or  other 
kinds  of  differences;  all  such  nations  are 
opposed  to  imperialism  and  all  forms  of 
hegemony.*' 

To  the  Rumanians,  the  Maoists  emphasize 
national  independence  and  their  opposition 
to  foreign  Interference.  Aside  from  strength- 
ening diplomatic  and  military  relations,  they 
have  shipped  huge  amounts  of  materials  to 
flood-stricken  areas  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses and  extended  long-term.  no-Interest 
loans  to  the  Yugoslav  government.  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia,  for  their  part,  opposed  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  at  the 
same  time  are  afraid  of  a  Soviet  Invasion 
themselves.  This  may  explain  their  decision 
to  move  closer  to  the  Pelplng  Commiinlsts. 

Another  Communist  country  In  eastern 
Europe,  Albania,  remains  the  vanguard  of 
the  antl-SoTlet  drive.  This  Is  no  wonder,  as 
the  Maoists  have  invested  a  large  amount  of 
political,  economic  and  military  capital  in 
the  country.  Recently,  at  the  urging  of  the 
Maoists.  Yugoalavia  and  Albania  decided  to 
exchange  ambassadors."  The  appearance  of 
an  antl-Sovlet  Moc  In  the  i**'*^-"'  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  Pelplng  regime.  Pelplng  has 
also  ste|>ped  up  Its  trade  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  other  eastern  European  coun- 
tries. Except  in  the  cases  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Bulgaria,  "ambaasadOEi"  have  been  as- 
signed on  a  mutual  basis.  (Tlte  Bulgarian 
"ambassador"  arrived  In  Pelplng  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1B70.)  The  MaolsU  provided  an  ex- 
tensive coverage  of  the  uprising  of  Polish 
workers  that  took  place  In  December  1970. 
charging  that  the  PoUsh  "revisionists"  had 
carried  out  a  "brutal"  suppression  of  the 
"Just"  and  "revolutionary"  struggle  and  as- 
serting that  the  Soviets  had  massed  troops  for 
an  Invasion.  They  took  the  stepping  down  of 
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Wladyslaw  Oomulka,  ss  "an  Important  sign 
that  the  colonial  rule  of  Soviet  revisionist 
social -Imperialism  In  East  Bivope  has 
reached  a  crisis  and  that  modem  revisionism 
has  been  further  bankrupted."  " 

A  NeiD  China  News  Agency  dispatch  as- 
seted  that  the  Incident  had  greatly  shaken 
the  "colonial  rule"  the  Soviets  for  a  long 
time  Imposed  upon  Poland  and  certain  other 
eastern  European  countries.'*  This  kind  of 
propaganda  naturally  would  elicit  unfavor- 
able reaction  from  the  ruling  class  In  Po- 
land and  some  eastern  European  countries. 
However,  the  Incident  was  also  a  useful 
weaixin  for  an  effective  antl-Sovlet  cam- 
paign by  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Pelplng  has  already  iised  antl-UJB.  and 
anti-Japanese  slogans  as  well  as  military 
and  economic  aid  to  organize  Commiinlst 
parties  in  Asia  Into  a  Red  united  front. 
However.  North  Vietnam  still  maintains  Its 
neutrality  between  Pelplng  and  Moscow,  and 
North  Korea  has  so  far  refused  to  abandon 
Its  policy  of  Independence  and  sovereignty. 
Pelplng  has  maintained  commercial  contacts 
with  Outer  Mongolia  but  there  Is  no  ex- 
change of  "ambassadors." 

The  Maoists  also  divide  the  Western  coun- 
tries Into  two  groups — the  United  States  and 
the  "second  middle  area."  The  former  is  the 
target  for  attack  and  Isolation  while  the  lat- 
ter may  be  considered  as  temporary  allies. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  nostalgia  of  the 
French  for  their  glorious  past,  and  of  the 
Impact  on  France  of  the  non-aggression  pact 
between  Bonn  and  Moscow,  the  Maoists  have 
vigorously  promoted  the  theme  of  opposing 
the  superpowers  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. After  establishing  diplomatic  ties  with 
Canada,  which  had  been  talking  a  lot  about 
the  "Pacific  era"  and  was  eager  to  get  away 
from  American  Influence,  Pelplng  said  in  a 
statement:  "Canada  Is  a  big  country  on  the 
continent  of  Aznsrtca.  The  White  Book  on 
foreign  policy  issued  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment last  June  reflects  its  desire  and  will 
to  pursue  an  Independsot  policy,""  This  is 
an  action  apparently  designed  to  Incite  anti- 
American  sentiments.  The  supposedly  mid- 
dle-of-the-road, but  actually  Left,  policy 
taken  by  the  Italian  government  led  to  the 
establishment  ai  relations  with  Pelplng. 

Another  Chinese  Communist  weapon  used 
against  the  West  is  trade.  The  Maoist  have 
announced  that  they  have  completed  their 
Third  Five- Year  Plan.  However,  the  various 
production  targets  ot  this  plan  were  not  re- 
vealed in  advance  nor  were  the  statistics 
concerning  the  Implemenation  of  the  pro- 
gram disclosed  afterwards.  The  Fourth  Five- 
Year  Plan,  according  to  Communist  authori- 
ties, starts  from  1971;  its  contents  have  not 
yet  been  dlsdosed.  Edgar  Snow,  the  long- 
time fellow-traveler  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists, was  made  to  say  that  mainland 
China  had  enjoyed  nine  cooeecutlve  yeen  of 
bumper  harvnts."  TTie  flgures  given  by  Snow 
are  exaggerated  and  the  statement  was  com- 
pletely unfounded  and  Irresponsible  (as  it 
was  an  official  announcement  at  the  Chinese 
Communists).  This  kind  at  deception  is  de- 
signed to  lure  Western  countries  into  be- 
lieving that  mainland  China  under  Commu- 
nist rule  is  a  potential  market  for  than,  so 
that  they  will  wish  to  make  ccmtacts  with  it. 

On  July  10.  1964  Mao  TBe-tung  received 
a  Japanese  delegation  of  Socialist  Party 
members.  In  his  talk.  Mao  clearly  Included 
Japan  in  the  "second  middle  area."  In  his 
"PoUtlcal  Report"  to  the  CCP  Ninth  Con- 
gress. Un  Plao  listed  Japan  as  part  of  the 
"heartland"  of  capitalism.  At  present,  the 
MskoUts  are  trying  hard  to  prevent  Japan 
turning  from  an  economic  power  into  a  po- 
litical power,  which  would  happen  if  Japan 
took  up  a  share  of  IntemaUonal  responsi- 
bilities and  thus  expanded  its  Influence  in 
Asia.  As  a  result,  they  have  been  accusing 
Jai>an  of  acting  as  an  agent  for  American 
policy  in  Asia,  acting  as  a  policeman  in  Asia, 
and  reviving  militarism.  In  doing  so,  they 


have  attempted  to  stir  up  an  anti-Japanese 
movement  In  Asia.  This  Is  why  we  have 
launched  far  more  bitter  attacks  on,  and 
engaged  In  far  more  Intensive  subversion  In 
Japan  than  West  Germany.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Pelplng  has  already  been  regarding 
Japan  as  one  of  the  superpowers  «md  hence 
a  major  target  of  opposition.*' 

With  regard  to  Afro-Asian  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  the  Maoists  regard  Indo- 
china, the  Middle  East  and  the  troubled 
areas  In  L*tln  America  as  places  where  local 
guerrilla  activities  and  Internal  opposition 
forces  should  be  supported.  They  have  told 
these  countries  that  a  weak  country  can  beat 
a  strong  country  and  a  small  nation  can 
defeat  a  big  nation,  and  that  revolution  is 
the  current  trend  of  the  world,  thus  en- 
couraging them  to  persist  In  protracted  "peo- 
ple's wars"  "  and  to  step  up  "people's  revo- 
lutionary struggles." 

In  relation  to  other  countries  in  this  area. 
the  Communists  have  stressed  the  theme  of 
"opposing  big  powers"  and  have  charged  that 
one  or  two  superpowers  have  attempted  to 
divide  the  world  and  control  human  des- 
tlny.»  Pelplng  maintains  that  only  after  ob- 
taining economic  independence  can  political 
Independence  be  meaningful."  The  Chinese 
Communists  stress  that  when  they  give  aid 
it  Is  only  to  help  recipient  countries  to  attain 
the  goal  of  economic  "self-reliance."  »  The 
communiques  issued  upon  establishing  rela- 
tions with  Equatorial  Guinea,  Ethiopia  and 
Nigeria  differed  from  those  issued  upon  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relatione  with 
Canada  and  Italy. 

In  the  latter  case,  aside  from  stressing  the 
principle  of  "peaceM  coexistence."  the  com- 
muniques proclaimed  support  for  the  strug- 
gle against  "Imperialism,  c(rionlallsm  and 
neo-oolonlallsm."  The  communique  issued 
when  relations  were  establlsbed  between 
Pelplng  and  Nigeria  dedared  In  particular 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  would  support 
all  African  nations  and  support  the  struggle 
of  all  African  peoples  for  national  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity. Thus,  In  this  area,  Pelplng's  tactics 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  consist  In  orga- 
nizing a  united  front  against  "Imperialism" 
(Including  "social-Imperialism")  and  against 
superpowers.* 

The  Chinese  Communists'  tactics  of  rally- 
ing middle-sized  and  small  countries  against 
the  superpowers  will  prove  effective  in  the 
United  Nations  where  each  country,  big  or 
small,  has  one  vote.  However,  on  February 
1,  1953  the  UN.  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  denouncing  Pelplng  as  an  ag- 
gressor. In  the  19008  many  newly  emerging 
nations  became  UJf.  members,  but  Pelplng 
was  still  barred  from  the  world  body.  This 
Is  because  It  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  Nations. 

In  January  19S6  Indonesia  announced  Its 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  editorial  of  the  People's  Daily  on 
January  10  of  the  same  year  voiced  support 
for  Indonesia's  move  and  at  the  same  time 
claimed  that  It  would  "thoroughly  reform 
the  United  Nations"  and  estaUlsh  anoth« 
"revolutionary  United  Nations."  Now  that  the 
sentiment  of  appeasement  prevails  In  the 
international  arena  and  the  so-called  non- 
aligned  countries  are  enthusiastic  about  it, 
the  Pelplng  Communists,  have  made  repeated 
hints  that  they  are  interested  in  U.N.  mem- 
bership, hoping  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
alliance  of  small  and  middle-sized  ootintries 
against  the  superpowen.  They  bojie  to  wrest 
"control"  of  the  world  body  from  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  tum  it  Into  another  place  for  the  prac- 
tice of  "three-antl"  struggle. 

The  above  Is  a  discussion  of  Pelplng's  tac- 
tics in  relation  to  the  so-called  three  systems. 
Although  theee  taotlca  differ  according  to 
the  target,  there  Is  still  a  basic  unity.  As 
the  Chinese  Communists  themselves  have 
put  It  the  three  aspects  of  the  "general  line" 
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of  their  foreign  policy  "are  mterreUted  and 
IndlYlslble.  and  not  a  single  one  can  be 
omitted."  •• 

^or  example,  regarding  tbe  eatabllshment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Canada,  In  addi- 
tion to  stressing  Its  International  Impact, 
they  pointed  out.  through  the  People's  Sews 
published  by  tbe  Mao  Tke-tung  Thought 
Study  Society  (a  pro-Pelplng  Japanese 
organization)  that  the  event  had  dealt  a 
heavy  blow  to  "U.S.  Imperialism  and  its 
lackey*  as  well  as  to  Soviet  reylslonlst  social - 
Imperialism  and  its  followers."  Tbe  "Slno- 
Japanes*  Friendship  Association  (Orttao- 
doK)"  Issued  a  statement  also  sajrlng  that 
this  event  bad  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  "U.S. 
ImperlaUam  and  Japanese  militarism." " 
Since  tbe  Uaolsts  have  been  providing  assist- 
ance for  tbe  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Tancanla  to  Zambia,  Zambia  has  talLen  steps 
to  nationalize  a  ot^per  mine  together  with 
Its  Western- invested  company.  Tanzania  has 
asked  the  Chinese  Communists  to  take  over 
tbe  training  of  Its  troops  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Canada. 

At  present.  Oommunlst  technicians  are 
surveying  a  new  highway  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Soatalla.  located  In  the  delta  on  the 
OuU  of  Aden.  Tbls  highway,  like  the  Tan- 
cania-Zambla  Railway,  will  have  a  strategic 
value,  thus  enabling  tbe  Communists  to 
derive  both  military  and  political  benefits 
from  It.  In  providing  aid  to  Nepal,  the 
Maoists  hope  to  persuade  the  Himalayan 
kingdom  to  take  an  anti-Indian  stand.  Pel- 
plng  has  also  been  malting  unusually  friendly 
gestures  toward  Pakistan.  Agha  Muhammad 
Tahya  Khan,  president  at  Pakistan,  was  in- 
vited to  visit  mainland  China  last  November. 

Tbe  Joint  communique*  iMued  at  tbe  con- 
olualoa  of  the  Pakistani  president'*  visit 
stressed  that  the  "furtber  strengthening  and 
development  of  tbe  frleDdly  relations  and 
cooperation  between  China  and  Pakistan  .  .  . 
would  be  ooadudve  to  the  Afro- Asian 
people's  cause  of  unity  against  Imperialism." 
Continuing,  the  communique  said :  "Warmly 
praising  the  determination  and  courage  that 
the  people  of  Pakistan  have  conalstently  dis- 
played in  safeguarding  their  nattooal  Integ- 
rity, the  Chinese  people  relteraAe  their  firm 
support  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  In  their 
struggle  for  the  defense  of  natlooal  Inde- 
pendence and  against  all  forms  al  outside 
aggression  or  foreign  interference  and  to  the 
Kashmiri  people  in  their  Just  struggle  for 
their  right  of  self-determination." 

MaanwhUe.  an  NCNA  dispatch  praised  tbe 
Pakistani  government  and  Its  people  for 
opposing  the  "black  market  goods"  of  an 
"Asian  collective  security  system"  peddled 
by  a  "first-class  superpower"  under  tbe  slo- 
gan of  promoting  "regloaal  eoonocnlc 
cooperation."  " 

Pelplng's  c\irrent  foreign  tactics,  in  what- 
ever form  they  appear,  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  tbe  "three-antl" 
line;  this  Is  the  task  of  its  foreign  policy. 

V.  THK  UICrTATIONS  OF  FtJFIMV'B  TACTICS 

What  the  Chinese  Communists  Intend  to 
do  Is  one  thing,  what  they  have  actually 
achlered  is  another.  Now  1st  ua  take  a  look 
a«  the  results  at  the  Implementation  of 
Pelplng's  current  foreign  policy  and  tactics. 

It  Is  true  that  at  present  there  are  quite 
a  few  ooiintriee  opposed  to  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
However,  the  Ctalnwe  Cooununlsts  do  not 
have  many  real  frtsnds  either.  Only  Albania 
can  be  considered  as  their  staunch  ally. 
Yugoslavia  Is  still  maintaining  dose  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  May  1070  Rumania 
refused  to  Join  the  "International  Invest- 
ment Bank"  under  the  Soviet  InltUted 
"Council  for  Mutual  Economic  AssUtance." 
However,  It  changed  its  mind  and  became  a 
member  of  the  bank  on  January  13,  IS71. 

Other  member  countries  of  the  council. 
Including  Outer  MongolU.  also  are  depend- 
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ent  on  Soviet  Russia  economically.  How  can 
such  Communist  countries  as  North  Korea, 
which  begins  its  Six-Year  Plan  In  1Q71,  and 
North  Vietnam,  which  Is  currently  sustain- 
ing a  costly  war,  dare  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Moscow?  Soviet  aid  to  Cuba,  which  averages 
one  million  U.S.  dollars  per  day,  has  had  a 
significant  Influence  on  the  Caribbean  island 
nation. 

The  Maoists  maintain  that  the  countries 
In  the  "second  middle  area"  have  two  char- 
acteristics: these  countries  are  being  ex- 
ploited and  suppressed  by  their  own  nillng 
classes  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  tbe 
pressure  from  the  United  States.  They  are 
trying  their  best  to  get  away  from  tbe  "con- 
trol" of  the  United  States  and  on  this  point 
their  goal  Is  common  to  that  of  socialist 
countries  and  their  peoples."  In  order  to  op- 
pose the  United  States  (and/or  the  Soviet 
Union)  and  to  adopt  the  method  of  using 
the  majority  to  overwhelm  the  minority,  the 
Chinese  Cooununlsts  must  first  engage  in 
united  front   work   In   the  "second  middle 
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Howevw.  this  does  not  mean  they  will 
spare  those  countries  in  the  "second  middle 
area"  which  are  to  be  "burled"  after  the 
"U.S.  imperialism"  is  eliminated.  Will  the 
Maoists  change  their  strategy  for  the  sake 
of  tactics?  Will  they  abandon  their  ultimate 
goal  of  world  conquest  for  the  sake  of  the 
means?  No.  They  will  never  do  that.  All 
Communist  countries  utilise  foreign  relations 
to  engage  in  subversive  activities,  particu- 
larly tbe  Oblneee  Communists. 

France  is  one  of  the  countries  which  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  Petping.  However, 
during  the  "May  storm"  In  1968  in  Paris, 
the  Maoists  actively  supported  radical  Left- 
ists and  accused  France  of  being  a  "dying  Im- 
perialist country."  At  the  time  wben  efforts 
were  being  made  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween Pelplng  and  London,  the  Maoists  did 
not  hesitate  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
strike  in  BriUln  and  bitterly  attacked 
Britain  In  an  article  in  the  Peoplfi  Daily 
entitled  "What  Does  tbe  Conference  of 
British  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
Show?"  ■■  They  also  charged  that  Britain 
gave  secret  support  to  the  coup  d'etat  In 
Uganda."  All  thess  Communist  demonstra- 
tions ware  not  Just  propaganda.  Likewise. 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Pelplng  and  Ottawa  will  not  prevent 
the  Maoists  from  supporting  the  "Quebec 
Liberation  Organisation"  nor  will  they  cease 
to  instigate  Communist  riots  In  Italy  even 
after  Rome  extends  Its  recognition  to  main- 
land China. 

Western  countries  are  most  interested  In 
discussing  trade  problems  with  mainland 
China.  Thus,  trade  Is  tbe  biggest  weapon  In 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists For  example,  Pelplng  forced  Canada 
to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  by  reducing 
wheat  Imports  from  Canada.  Now  it  has  been 
using  tbe  same  tactic  to  blackmail  Australia 
by  dalaylng  tbe  signing  of  tbe  Australia  con- 
tract, while  Increasing  its  purchase  from 
Canada.  In  dealing  with  western  Suropean 
countries  and  Japan,  Pelplng  also  uses  trade 
for  political  purposes.  The  Japanese  esti- 
mated that  the  total  amount  of  Pelplng's 
foreign  trade  in  1970  would  not  exceed 
US«4,000  mllllOD.  Conlsderlng  that  iwamianH 
China  has  about  750  million  people,  such  a 
low  amount  of  foreign  trade  is  certainly 
disappointing  and  does  not  provide  a  promis- 
ing market.  Many  Western  countries  have 
already  expressed  their  disappointment.  The 
Australian  government  has  made  It  clear 
that  it  will  not  change  lU  aUitude  toward 
Pelplng  for  the  sake  of  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

In  Afro-Asian  and  Latin  American  areas, 
the  Maoists  have  selected  certain  countries 
to  serve  as  example*  of  their  assistance.  This 
policy  has  bad  some  effect.  Even  so,  with  such 
a  weak  economic  foundation,  which  has  gone 
through  the  devastating  experience  of  tbe 


Cultural  Revolution,  Pelplng  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  compete  with  the  "superpowers"  in 
foreign  aid  programs.  At  present,  the  foreign 
aid  is  paid  by  installment,  and  not  in  cash, 
but  in  supplies  of  materials  and  in  the 
salaries  of  technicians  and  in  the  wages  of 
workers.  Pelplng  publicises  the  theme  of 
"economic  independence"  and  urges  coun- 
tries in  those  areas  to  achieve  economic  "self- 
sufficient"  In  order  to  gain  "economic  in- 
dependence." 

However,  the  Chinese  Communists  them- 
selves do  not  provide  a  good  illustration  of 
success  through  "self-sufficiency."  "  All  Afro- 
Asian  and  Latin  American  countries  which 
have  taken  the  "socialist  road"  have,  with- 
out exception,  experienced  setbacks  or  fail- 
ure. Such  are  the  limitations  of  Pelplng's 
tactics  in  the  economic  aspect.  Moreover, 
Pelplng  aided  countries  like  Pakistan,  Ceylon 
and  some  African  nations  also  receive  aid 
from  Moeoow.  Some  of  them  are  even  re- 
cipients of  U.S.  aid  at  the  same  time. 
Uganda,  which  signed  a  technical  and  eco- 
nomical pact  with  the  Maoist*  in  September 
1070  changed  Its  attitude  toward  mainland 
China  folowlng  a  successful  coup  d'etat  on 
January  25,  1071. 

Since  Pelplng's  assistance  Is  always  ac- 
companied by  subversive  activities,  the  re- 
cipient countries  and  their  neighbors  tend  to 
become  alarmed  about  It.  A  Central  News 
Agency  dispatch  from  Madrid  on  February 
10.  1071  reported  that  all  Intelligent  African 
leaders  have  become  extremely  concerned 
about  Pelplng's  infiltration  In  their  coun- 
tries. 

Mao  has  declared:  "The  danger  of  a  new 
world  war  still  exists,  .  .  .  But  revolution  Is 
the  main  trend  In  the  world  today."  ■■  At  this 
moment,  Mao  is  attempting  to  avoid  war 
through  preparing  for  war.  He  Is  giving  sup- 
port to  violent  and  armed  revolutions  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  so  that  his  agents 
will  face  his  enemy  and  shed  blood  for  him. 
Believing  that  "political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,"  Mao  divides  "people's 
war"  Into  three  stages:  strategic  defensive, 
strategic  stalemate  and  strategic  offensive. 
Once  he  feels  that  he  has  sufficient  strength, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  launch  a  destructive 
war  In  order  to  realize  his  goal  of  world 
conquest. 

However,  at  present,  he  maintains  tbat  all 
nuclear  tests  and  war  preparedness  on  main- 
land China  are  only  for  defensive  purposes.* 
Pelplng's  present  tactics  are  marked  by  divi- 
sive activities  and  an  attempt  to  substitute 
a  peace  offensive  for  war  as  a  way  to  win 
superiority  through  "quantitative  changes." 
Communist  activities  In  Indo-Chlna  cannot 
continue  without  Pelplng's  support:  however, 
neither  tbe  Vietnamese  nor  the  Laotian  Com- 
munists one-sidedly  lean  to  the  Maoists. 
Arafat,  tbe  supreme  leader  of  the  Palestine 
guerrllas.  has  set  up  an  office  In  Pelplng,  but 
he  is  in  no  way  controlled  by  Petping,  al- 
though he  receives  aid  from  mainland  China. 

Since  January  1071  there  have  been  reports 
from  Cairo  that  the  guerrlla  leaders  bave 
changed  their  attitude  and  are  supporting 
the  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to 
Middle  Bast  problems  made  by  Arab  coun- 
tries. An  AP  dispatch  from  Beirut  cm  Febru- 
ary IB,  1971,  reported  that  the  Rxiaslan 
ambassador  to  Jordan  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  PLO  Central  Committee  In  Amman. 

A  DPA  dispatch  on  February  16,  1071  re- 
ported that  the  PLO  Central  Committee  had 
met  In  Beirut,  asking  for  opinions  from 
guerrilla  units  under  Its  command  on  the 
question  of  establishing  a  Palestine  country 
In  the  area  west  of  the  Jordan  River  now 
being  occupied  by  Israel.  Although  this  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  solved,  apparently  the 
pro-Pelplng  faction  within  the  guerrillas 
constitutes  a  minority  and  will  be  pressured 
from  above.  Arafat  does  not  want  to  be  under 
the  baton  of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts. 

The  facts  cited  above  are  not  Intended  to 
show  that  Pelplng's  flexible  and  astute  for- 
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elgn  tactics  are  valueless.  They  do  demon- 
strate, however,  tbat  the  Maoists  do  not  al- 
ways get  what  they  want  despite  the  shrewd- 
ness of  their  tacUca.  What  really  worry  us 
are  the  lUuBlans  entertained  by  some  people 
in  the  free  world.  More  often  than  not,  they 
tend  to  forget  to  make  an  objective  and 
systematic  study  of  the  documents,  mate- 
rials, facts  and  figures  released  by  and  con- 
cerning tbe  Chinese  Communists.  Pelplng's 
attempt  to  align  tbe  middle-sized  and  small 
nations  to  counter  the  "superpowers"  may 
succeed  as  they  anticipate,  if  the  Indecision 
and  ambiguous  attitude  of  some  big  nations 
compels  these  mlddle-alBed  and  small  coun- 
tries to  fan  into  the  Maoist  trap. 

TI.   COMCLVKXON 

Once  again  this  ysar  (1071),  people  are 
eagerly  attempting  to  discover  the  future 
moves  of  the  Chinese  Communists  from  the 
New  Year's  Day  editorial  In  the  People's 
Daily.  Uberation  Army  Daily,  and  Red  Flag. 
The  following  quoted  passages  concern  for- 
eign affairs : 

"The  people  of  aU  nationalities  In  China 
have  ushered  in  a  militant  1971  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  upsurge  of  socialist  revolution  .  .  . 
and  a  new  upsurge  of  the  world  people's 
struggle  against  U.S.  Imperialism  and  social - 
imperialism."  I.e..  the  Maoists  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  encoiirage  other  people  to  become 
"militant"  in  the  midst  of  this  "new  up- 
surge." 

"The  further  sharpening  of  tbe  basic  con- 
tradictions In  the  contonporary  world  and 
the  aggression  against,  and  oppression  and 
control  of  the  people  of  various  countries  by 
U.8.  imperialism  and  social-imperialism  are 
Impelling  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  to 
rise  in  rev(dutlon.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
revolutionary  struggles  of  the  people  of  vari- 
ous countries  against  foreign  aggression  are 
merging  with  their  revolutionary  struggles 
against  domestic  reactionaries;  ..."  The  kind 
of  "struggle"  mentioned  here  Is  exactly  what 
is  needed  by  the  Maoists  In  their  "three- 
antl"  struggle  for  exploiting  various  "basic 
contradictions." 

"The  national  liberation  movements  in 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  coordi- 
nating with  the  revolutionary  mass  move- 
ments in  Europe,  North  America  and  Oce- 
ania; ..."  As  we  see  It,  should  all  countries 
in  the  "second  middle  area"  become  Com- 
munist nations,  It  would  still  be  impoeaible 
to  prevent  tbe  Maoists  from  organizing  "re- 
voluntlonary  mass  movements"  within  these 
countries. 

The  editorial  took  note  of  tbe  fact  that 
'The  Latin  American  countries,  which  U.S. 
Imperialism  treats  as  Its  backyard,  are  fight- 
ing unyieldingly  to  defend  their  sovereignty 
and  ocean  rights."  At  the  same  time,  it 
talked  about  the  "downfall  of  Gomulka,  who 
went  the  same  way  as  Khrushchev  and 
Novotny."  It  also  warned  that  "Sodal-lm- 
pertallsm's  colonial  rule  In  East  Europe  is  In 
a  deep  crisis."  It  stressed  that :  "Worker  and 
student  movements  and  struggles  of  the 
oppressed  nations  have  been  rising  one  after 
another,  sweeping  the  entire  c^ltallst 
world."  Tbe  Maoists  are  bound  to  render 
simultaneous  support  to  these  "movements" 
and  "struggles." 

Most  important,  tbe  article  pointed  out 
tbat:  "Many  meditmi-sized  and  small  na- 
tions have  risen  against  the  power  politics 
of  the  two  superpowers,  VS.  in^perialism  and 
social-imperiallam;  this  has  become  an  Ir- 
resistible trend  of  history."  This  is  the  main 
form  of  struggle  currently  waged  by  Pelplng 
In  Its  foreign  relations. 

Hence,  the  Oh  mess  Communists  "firmly 
stand  on  the  side  of  tbe  proletariat  and  the 
oppressed  people  and  nations  the  world 
over."  Iliey  vowed  tbat  they  will  never  act 
like  a  superpowsr;  Instead,  they  wlU. 
together  with  the  "revolutionary  peoples  of 
aU  countries,"  struggle  to  the  finish  for  the 
cause  of  tbe  "three-antl"  line. 
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During  bis  meeting  with  diplomatic  pei^ 
sonnel  from  three  West  African  countries, 
Chou  En-lai  strongly  condemned  Ptuluguese 
ooloblalism  for  the  invasion  of  Quinea.**  Li 
Hslen-llen  at  a  reception  hosted  by  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  the  Cuban  "embassy" 
reaffirmed  the  conviction  that  Pelplng  and 
Cuba  have  a  common  goal — to  oppose  "U.S. 
ln^>erlallsm."  "  At  a  dinner  party  welcoming 
the  delegation  from  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, Kuo  Mo-Jo  stressed  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  always  be  "your  faithful 
friends  In  your  antl-impertallst  struggle."** 

Ever  since  the  United  States  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  supported 
Vietnamese  troops  entering  Laos,  Pelplng  has 
made  frequent  statements,  couched  in  much 
stronger  language  than  at  the  time  when 
the  United  States  decided  to  send  troops  into 
Cambodia.  Its  activities  In  support  of  Com- 
munist rebellion  in  Indo-Chlna  have  also  be- 
come more  vigorous. 

In  concluding,  we  think  we  can  say  this: 
we  have  failed  to  find  any  sign  in  tbe  docu- 
ments and  facts  that  the  Maoists  will  be  more 
"friendly"  and  less  militant  toward  the  free 
world.  Our  impression  is  totally  different,  or, 
rather,  exactly  tbe  opposUte.  As  to  whether 
the  Maoists  can  Implement  their  tactics  the 
way  they  wish  to,  part  of  the  answer  depends 
upon  the  reactions  from  and  steps  taken  by 
various  quarters. 

rooTNOTxa 

>  L.  N.  Kutakov,  A  History  of  Modem  Inter- 
national Relations,  Chinese  edition  published 
by  World  Knowledge  Publishing  Co.,  Pelplng, 
1958.  p.  4. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  a. 

•  J.  V.  Stalin.  "Concerning  the  Question  of 
the  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munlsU."  Work*.  1031-1923.  English  edition 
(Foreign  Language  Publishing  House.  Mos- 
cow. 1053).  Vol.  5.  p.  169. 

•  Kutakov.  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

»it  Dictionary  o/  Nexo  Terms.  (Chunming 
Publishing  Co..  Shanghai.  1063),  p.  77.  The 
dictionary  defines  foreign  policy  as  a  coun- 
try's   policy    toward    foreign    countries. 

•Stalin,  "The  PollOcal  Strategy  and  Tac- 
tics of  the  Russian  Communists,"  op.  cit., 
p.  67. 

'  Kutakov,  p.  7. 

'  "A  Proposal  Concerning  the  General  Line 
of  the  International  Communist  Movement," 
People's  Daily.  June  17,  1963.  For  an  English 
translation,  see  Peking  Review,  No.  26,  1963, 
p.  12. 

•  Peking  Review,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
"Ibid.,  pp.  15-16. 

"  See  "General  Program."  CCP  Constitution 
adopted  by  CCP  Ninth  Congress. 

"  Asian  countries  are  Ceylon  and  Pakistan; 
African  countries  are :  United  Arab  Republic. 
Algeria.  Morocco.  Somalia.  Tunisia,  Ghana, 
Mali,  Guinea,  Sudan  and  Ethiopia. 

'>  Pelplng's  notice  said  only  that  the 
original  meeting  date  was  "no  longer  suit- 
able." 'As  to  when  the  nteetlng  will  be  held 
In  tbe  future,  it  will  be  decided  upon  later 
through  consultation  by  the  liaison  personnel 
of  two  sides." 

»  "A  Conunent  on  the  Statement  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  America,"  People's  DaUy, 
March  8. 1963. 

"  Speech  made  by  Chlao  Kuan-bua. 
Pelplng's  "vice  minister"  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
a  cocktail  party  hosted  by  tbe  Yiigoelav  "em- 
bassy "  in  Pelplng  on  November  27.  1970. 

"Mao  Tse-tung,  "On  People's  Democratic 
Dictatorship,"  Selected  Work*  (Foreign  Lan- 
g-.tsge.  Peking.  1961),  Vol.  IV,  p.  416. 

"The  13  "theories"  include  those  of 
"limited  sovereignty."  "socialist  big  family," 
"Justified  aggreaalon,"  and  "economic  unity." 

"Speech  by  Yugoslav  "ambassador"  to 
Pelplng  at  a  cocktail  party  on  November  27, 
1970. 

»A  dispatch  filed  by  the  Agenoe  Ptance 
Presae  from  Belgrade  on  January  6,  1971. 
Yugoslavia  and  Albania  were  locked  in  a  feud 
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over  the  qusstion  of  Stalin.  In  1958  the  two 
sides  exchanged  charges  d'affaires.  Since  tbe 
Csech  Incident  In  1888  tbe  rdattons  between 
the  two  countries  have  gradually  improved. 

-  "Revolutionary  Storm  of  tbe  Polish  Peo- 
ple," People's  Daily,  December  22.  1970. 

*>  NCNA  dispatch  from  Pelplng  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  1970. 

""Welcome  tbe  Establishment  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  Between  China  and  Canada," 
editorial.  People's  DaUy,  October  14,  1970. 

a  Edgar  Snow,  a  pro-Communist  American 
Journalist,  and  author  of  Red  Star  Over 
China,  in  a  telegram  sent  from  Pelplng  to 
Milan  on  February  3,  1971,  mentioned  some 
production  figures  which  he  said  had  been 
disclosed  to  him  by  Chou  En-lai.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  the  Chinese  Communists  bave  not 
revealed  any  production  figures.  The  figures 
revealed  by  Snow  greatly  exceed  even  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  made  by  the  free 
world. 

"  According  to  an  Agence  France  Presae 
dispatch  from  Pelplng  on  October  25.  1970.  an 
NCNA  correspondent  wrote  a  long  article 
pointing  out  that  the  Japanese  are  not  saUs- 
fled  with  their  pre-war  imperialist  status. 
They  are  now  trying  to  Join  the  club  of  "su- 
perpowers" consisting  of  "U5.  Imperialism" 
and  "Soviet  revisionism." 

*Mao  Tse-tung,  "People  of  the  World, 
Unite  and  Defeat  the  U.S.  Aggressors  and 
Their  Rvmnlng  Dogs,"  Peking  Review  (special 
Issue,  May  23. 1970) ,  p.  9. 

*■  This  point  was  stressed  by  both  Un 
Plao  and  Chou  En-lai  in  their  speeches 
during  tbe  "National  Day"  celebrations  on 
October  1,  1970.  However,  earlier  on  July  14, 
1970  Chou  in  an  interview  with  French  cor- 
respondents already  pointed  out  that  the 
time  when  big  countries  can  dominate  the 
worid  had  already  passed  and  could  never 
return. 

"  Speech  by  Ceylonese  minister  of  trade  at 
a  reception  on  January  15,  1971.  in  honor  of 
Pal  Hslang-kuo.  Pelplng's  "minister"  of  for- 
eign trade,  who  led  a  trade  delegation  to  visit 
Ceylon. 

"  See  the  "Joint  Communique  Between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Pakistan."  November  14.  1970. 

>■  Tbe  Chinese  Conmiunlsts  opposed  the  ap- 
plication of  principle  of  "peaoeful  coexist- 
ence" to  tbe  relations  between  the  "oppressed 
people  and  the  oppressing  people."  between 
"the  oppressed  country  and  the  oppressing 
country."  and  between  "the  opprened  class 
and  the  oppressing  class."  (See  "A  Proposal 
Concerning  tbe  General  Line  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Movement."  op.  cit.) 
Even  while  chanting  tbe  slogan  of  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  the  Communists  never  forget 
to  stress  the  necessity  to  oppose  the  "aggres- 
sive policy  and  war  policy  of  imperialism." 
Actually,  this  Is  a  united  front  tactic  against 
"imperialism." 

»•  Peking  Review,  op  cit.,  p.  16. 

»  Two  dlspatchee  filed  by  NCNA  from  Tokyo 
on  October  34. 1970. 

"NCNA  dispatch  from  Pelplng.  Novem- 
ber 9.  1970.  tbe  Pakistani  president  arrived 
In  mainland  China  on  Nov«nber  10  and 
stayed  there  until  November  14. 

*>  "All  Antl-U.S.  Imperialism  Forces  in  the 
World  Unite!"  editorial.  People's  DaUy,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1964. 

**  An  AP  dispatch  from  London  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970  disclosed  tbat  during  tbe  previous 
year  at  least  five  Soviet  trade  officials,  three 
Polish  foreign  officials  aiul  several  unidenti- 
fied Communist  delegates  were  ordered  by  tbe 
British  government  to  leave  Britain. 

"  "What  Does  the  Conference  of  British 
Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  Show," 
People's  Daily,  February  2,  1971. 

••  See  NCNA  report  from  Pelplng  on  Febru- 
ary a,  1971,  oonoemlng  the  coup  in  Uganda. 

"  A  CNA  dispatch  from  Hongkong  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1971  cited  some  figures  from  an 
artlcis  by  Harvard  economics  professor  con- 
cerning the  soonomlc  situation  on  mainland 
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durlDg  Um  put  10  jmn.  He  Mid  that  even 
tb*  hIgtMNt  aatlauts  would  put  dercIofiOMnt 
r*t«  ot  Prntptafu  ■(rlcuItunU  and  IndustiUl 
produotion  from  1967  to  1967  *t  »n  yearly  raU 
or  only  3  to  3Ji  per  cent,  while  the  eoonomlc 
growth  of  the  most  of  other  Aslaa  eouatrUa 
ha«  already  reached  the  rate  of  7  to  9  per 
cent. 

"See  note  M. 

"See  new»  report*  and  eUtementa  iMued 
by  Petplng  following  Its  nuclear  testa  as  weU 
aa  the  editorial  ot  the  People's  DaUv.  Au- 
gust 1,  1970. 

"  NONA  dispatch  from  Pelplng  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1970.  The  diplomatic  perwjnnel  were 
"ambaaeadora"  from  Maurttarla  and  Mall 
and  the  charge  d'affaires  from  Guinea 

"NONA  dlapatch  from  Pelplng  on  Janu- 
ary a,  1971. 

••NCNA  dispatch  from  Pelplng,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1971. 
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CONGRESSMAN  PAUL  McCLOSKEY'S 
TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ASIAN  AND  PA- 
CIFIC AFFAIRS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

op  KICHiaAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRE8SNTATIVS8 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
our  coUeague  from  California  (Mr  Mc- 
Closkxy)  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Adan  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  His 
testimony  related  to  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  be  fuUy  informed,  and  described 
a  series  of  incidents  where  the  execu- 
tive branch  over  the  years,  had  withheld 
information  from  the  Congress  or  delib- 
erately deceived  the  Congress.  While 
reasonable  minds  may  differ  as  to  the 
course  this  Nation  should  now  pursue 
with  respect  to  terminating  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  I  believe  all  of  us  can 
a«ree  on  the  need  for  Congress  to  de- 
mand that  It  be  fully  Informed  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RicoHD  Mr.  McCloskey's  testimony  in 
full: 

STAmcxNT  OF  Paul  N.  McClosxtt.  J«.,  Bs- 

FOB«     TH«     SUBCOlflCTTTXE      ON      ASIAM     AKB 

Pacific  Affaiu.  Housx  CoicMrrm  on  Poa- 

nOM  AFFAIXS,  JtTNX  29.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee: I  had  hoped  originally  to  testify  be- 
fore you  today  with  respect  to  the  Viet  Nam 
Disengagement  Act  of  1971,  urging  the  bene- 
flts  of  an  end  to  our  Involvement  In  and  over 
Indochina  by  December  31.  1971,  conditional 
solely  upon  the  safe  return  of  our  prisoners 
of  war.  Arguments  favoring  this  view  already 
have  been  made  by  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, however,  and  accordingly,  I  would 
like  to  limit  my  testimony  today  to  an  issue 
which  Is  equally  Important,  the  obligation  of 
the  House  to  be  fully  informed  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  the  great  issues  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  particularly  the  intervention  by 
the  United  States  In  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations,  either  by  covert  CIA-operated  action 
as  In  Laos  or  mlUtary  Intervention  as  In  Viet 
Nam. 

There  is  reaaonable  disagreement  la  the 
Hotise  over  what  our  course  of  aeUon  in 
Southeast  Aata  should  be.  There  should  be  no 
disagreement,  however,  on  our  need  to  know 
and  our  right  to  know,  all  of  the  facU  which 
may  bear  on  our  uiumate  decUlon. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  U  not  suited  to 
negotlauon  and  day-to-day  decision  making 


In  InteUlgence  and  mlUtary  operations.  We 
do  hold,  however,  the  sole  consUtuUonal 
power,  and  I  might  add,  constitutional  re- 
fponsibMty.  for  providing  for  the  common 
defense,  declaring  war,  funding  the  standing 
army,  but  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years;  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  face  our  constituents  every  two  years 
not  four  or  six.  must  InlUate  the  revenue 
measures  necessary  to  support  the  naUon's 
expenditures  for  war  and  foreign  operauons 
of  every  kind. 

All  of  these  provisions  were  clearly  intend- 
ed by  the  frames  of  the  ConsUtutlon  to  give 
Congress  the  controlling  decisions  In  matters 
of  war  and  peace.  We  make  the  Uws;  tha 
President  as  Commander-in-Chlef  only  ex- 
ecutes those  laws. 

If  Congress  Is  to  make  wise  decisions,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  fully  Informed.  We  cannot 
authorize  a  war  without  complete  informa- 
tion; we  should  not  permit  a  war  to  continue 
without  complete  lnforin*tion. 

The  recent  excerpts  from  the  Pentagon 
documente  published  in  the  JVeic  yorfc  Times 
and  other  new^>^er8  bring  home  to  us  most 
forcefully  that  we  have  not  met  our  consti- 
tutional obligations  to  keep  fully  informed. 
Who  amongst  the  Members  of  the  House  were 
**»«.  lor  example,  that  country  team  mem- 
bers In  Viet  Nam  aided  and  encouraged  the 
overthrow  of  Premier  Diem  In  1963? 

Who  amongst  our  Members  knew  the  true 
facts  of  VS.  mUltary  and  covert  activity  in 
and  over  Laos,  and  In  the  coastal  waters  of 
North  Viet  Nam  prior  to  the  Tonkin  Oulf 
Incidents  of  early  August,  1964?  Or  that  dur- 
ing October,  1964,  prior  to  the  re-election  of 
President  Johnson  over  Senator  Ooldwater 
that 

"Two  of  the  teams  (of  U.S./South  Vietnam- 
ese agents  operating  inside  North  Viet 
Nam)  carried  out  successful  actions  during 
October.  One  demolished  a  bridge,  the  other 
ambushed  a  North  Vietnamese  patrol." 

(This  quote  was  taken  from  a  State  De- 
partment memo,  dated  November  7.  1964. 
for  Asaiatant  Secretary  of  State  Bundy,  and 
Is  iK>ted  at  page  H5107  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  14,  1971). 

If  these  facts  had  been  known  to  the  Con- 
gress, would  it  have  affected  subsequent  votes 
on  appropriations  for  Viet  Nam,  or  the  i^)- 
proval  of  escalation  of  the  war  Implicit  In  the 
House  appropriations  process? 

What  would  have  been  the  House's  reac- 
tion, for  example,  bad  we  been  fully  in- 
formed In  March,  1966,  before  U.S.  troops 
were  sent  to  Viet  Nam,  that  our  true  goals 
In  Viet  Nam  were  those  deecrlbed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton  in  a 
memo  to  Secretary  McNamara  in  March 
1985: 

"70% — ^To  avoid  a  humiliating  UJS.  defeat 
(to  our  reputation  as  a  guarantor). 

"20%— To  keep  SVN  (and  then  adjacent) 
territory  from  Chinese  hands. 

"10% — To  permit  the  people  at  SVN  to  en- 
Joy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life." 

At  the  time  that  memorandum  was  written 
in  March  of  1966.  I  was  on  active  duty  with 
the  Marine  Corpe  at  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia. We  were  then  engaged  in  "Opera- 
tion Silver  Lance,"  a  counter-insurgency  ex- 
ercise designed  to  test  concepts  of  US.  con- 
tingency plans  In  the  event  U.8.  troops  were 
committed  to  Viet  Nam.  At  that  time,  and 
for  some  years  afterward.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  our  alms  la  Southeast  Asia 
were  primarily  to  protect  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese enjoyment  of  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 
Nearly  all  official  U.3.  government  announce- 
ments stressed  this  honorable  goal.  Tester- 
day's  Waahtngton  Post  carried  an  excerpt 
from  a  State  Department  document  entitled : 
"An  explanation  of  the  War  In  Viet  Nam  for 
Primary  School   Children." 

"So  we  decided  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese people— That  way  we  hoped  to  keep 
the  war  in  Vlet-Nam  from  becoming  a  big 
war  ...  we  have  done  weU  and  the  soldiers 
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from  the  North  are  not  winning  anymore 
if  the  Communists  go  back  home  to  the  North 
and  leave  the  South  alone,  the  war  will 
end  ...  If  we  take  all  of  our  soldiers  out 
of  South  Vlet-Nam  before  the  peace  is  made 
or  before  we  are  sure  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  take  care  of  themselves,  we  would 
be  breaking  our  promise  to  them." 

What  pronUse?  Has  the  Congress  ever  made 
a  promise  to  the  South  Vletnameee?  And 
other  than  our  constitutional  processes, 
which  U  the  only  way  the  SKATO  treaty  pro- 
vides for  military  assistance,  can  anyone  but 
the  Congress  promise  military  assistance? 

Would  this  Nation  have  sent  50,000  men  to 
their  deaths  had  we  been  advised  that  our 
goals  were  70%  the  protection  of  America's 
reputation  as  a  guarantor?  Would  we  have 
wanted  to  become  a  guarantor  had  the  choice 
been  offered  to  the  CongreM? 

Running  throughout  the  Pentagon  papers 
which  only  yesterday  were  flnaUy  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  Is  the  rectirrlng  refer- 
ence to  what  Information  could  be  leaked 
to  the  Congress  to  obtain  support,  or  prevent 
opposition  to  plans  and  programs  the  Execu- 
tive conceived  to  be  In  the  Nation's  best  in- 
terests. 

Running  throughout  the  papers  also  Is 
the  thinly-concealed  aasumpUon  that  Con- 
gress need  rxot  be  consulted  or  Informed  with 
regard  to  the  great  lasiies  of  "providing  for 
the  common  defense,  declaring  war  or  fund- 
ing the  standing  army." 

And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  Congress 
must  confess  that  thU  executive  branch  at- 
titude has  been  permitted  to  grow  and  flour- 
ish since  World  War  n,  as  much  by  ooogrea- 
slonal  acquiescence  and  abdication  of  the 
demaivd  for  full  Information  as  by  arrogant 
denial  of  Information  to  us  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  permitted  this 
growing  Inbalance  of  knowledge  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  by  our 
acceptance  of  the  denial  of  Information  In 
response  to  our  reasonable  requests. 

We  have  had  provision  for  Resolutions  of 
Inquiries  In  the  House  rules  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Republic.  The  procedure  was  first 
used  In  Oeorge  Washington's  time;  It  was 
most  recenUy  used  over  20  years  ago. 

In  Title  5,  Section  2954  of  the  U.S.  Code,  we 
have  a  statutory  provision: 

"An  Executive  agency,  on  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  of  any  seven 
members  thereof,  or  on  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  five  members  thereof,  shall 
submit  any  Information  requested  of  It  re- 
lating to  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee." 

And  yet.  consider  one  recent  response  of 
the  Administration  to  a  fairly  routine  request 
for  a  government  report  allegedly  adverse  to 
the  8ST.  A  seven-member  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Oovemment  Operation  Commit- 
tee requested  a  copy  of  this  report.  The  re- 
ply from  Presidential  Councillor  John  Khr- 
Ucbman,  Is  set  forth  in  full  as  foUows: 
"Hon.  HxNRT  S.  Rktjss, 
"House  of  Representative; 
"Washington,  D.C. 

•DxAa  Ma.  Ret78s:  This  is  In  response  to 
the  letter  of  May  26,  1970,  signed  by  you  and 
six  other  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  which,  making 
reference  to  section  2964,  titie  6,  United 
States  Code,  requests  a  copy  of  a  report  on 
the  SST  prepared  in  1969  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Oarwln.  Aa  I  ad- 
vised you  on  May  20.  1970.  the  report  consti- 
tutes an  Internal  governmental  memo- 
randum of  a  confidential  nature  which  can- 
not be  released. 

"The  language  of  the  statutory  provision 
on  which  your  request  Is  based  unquestion- 
ably is  rather  broad.  The  legislative  history 
of  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29.  1928.  46 
Stat.  996.  from  which  that  provision  Is  de- 
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rived,  however.  Indicates  that  its  legislative 
purpose  is  narrow  and  that  it  does  not  sup- 
port your  request.  See  in  this  connection 
Kramer  &  Marcuse.  Executive  Privilege — A 
Study  of  the  Period  1953-1960,  Part  n.  29 
Oeorge  Washington  Law  Review  827.  881- 
883. 

"The  purpose  of  the  1928  act  was  to  dis- 
continue the  submission  to  Congress  of  a 
large  number  of  obsolete  and  useless  reports, 
and  to  enable  Congress  to  obtain  the  Infor- 
mation contained  in  the  discontinued  re- 
ports if  this  should  become  necessary.  Bee 
S.  Rept.  1320,  70th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  4,  and 
H.  Rept.  1767,  70th  Cong.,  let  Sees.,  p.  6. 
6  U.S.C.  2964  Is  thus  designed  to  serve  as  a 
means  for  obtaining  information  thereto- 
fore embodied  In  annual  routine  reports  to 
Congress  submitted  by  the  several  agencies, 
rather  than  to  compel  the  release  of  Internal 
executive  branch  information  such  as  the 
Oarwln  report. 

"I  therefore  regret  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"John  D.  Ehkucbmam, 
"Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs." 

The  report  In  question  was  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  until  December,  1970, 
after  both  the  Hovtse  and  Senate  bad  voted  to 
continue  SST  appropriations.  Even  then,  the 
report  was  released  only  after  a  different 
House  subcommittee  had  forced  the  issue  by 
holding  hearings  on  Administration  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  public  Information  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  examples  to  show  the 
patterns  of  conduct  and  attitudes  which 
have  developed  in  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  release  of  information  to  the 
Congress.  This  Administration,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  prior  admlnlstratlonv-  Is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  congressional  and  public 
support  for  executive  branch  policies  and 
programs.  It  does  not  have  the  right,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  Information  from  us  which  is 
relevant  to  the  law-making  process.  We  In 
the  Congress  do  not  have  the  right,  under 
our  constitutional  obligations  to  allow  this 
concealment. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Article  I,  Section 
5,  we  are  required  to  keep  "a  Journal  of  our 
proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in 
our  judgment  require  secrecy."  We  are  fully 
as  capable  of  preserving  secrets  as  Is  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  need  for  secrecy 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security  is  no 
excuse  for  our  failure  to  demand  all  Infor- 
mation from  the  executive  branch  which  Is 
relevant  to  our  own  Inunense  responsibilities 
in  matters  of  war  and  peace  and  foreign 
affairs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  speak  In 
support  of  the  three  Resolutions  of  Inquiry 
H  Res.  492.  H.  Res.  492  and  H.  Res.  495. 
presently  before  your  full  committee  for 
action.  A  fourth  Resolution,  seeking  the  47 
volume  Defense  Department  Viet  Nam  Task 
Force  study,  "U.S. -Viet  Nam  Relationshipe, 
1945-1967,"  Is  now  moot  In  view  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  study  to  the  House  yesterday. 

The  three  remaining  resolutions  refer  to 
three  areas  of  decision  presently  before  the 
Congress: 

( 1 )  Authorization  and  funding  of  the  con- 
tinuing U.S.  efforts  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  AmbasESdor  In  Laos  (H.  Res.  492). 

(2)  Authorization  and  funding  of  the 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  program  In  Viet  Nam,  the 
target  aspect  of  which.  In  1971,  is  the  Phoenix 
program  (H.  Res.  493) . 

(3)  Authorization  and  funding  for  the 
aerial  bombardment  In  Northern  Laos,  an 
area  unconnected  with  the  protection  of 
American  Uves  In  South  Viet  Nam  (H.  Res. 
495). 

In  all  three  of  these  areas,  the  Executive 
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branch  has  been  less  than  candid  In  advising 
Congress  of  the  truth    of  o\ir  involvement 
and  actions  In  the  past,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  programs  planned  for  the  future. 
I  will  detaU  these  charges  separately. 

I.   TH«   tJ.8.   COtTNTBT    TBAM    OPBLATIONS   IN 
i  LAOS 

We  are  not  fc»7nally  at  war  In  Laos,  and 
yet  we  have  dropped  more  bombs  there 
than  In  Nazi  Oermany  In  World  War  n.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  has  control  over  all  air 
strikes,  and  both  B-52s  and  defoliation  have 
been  used  In  northern  Laos  where  no  Ameri- 
can lives  are  at  stake  save  for  C.I.A.  agents 
who  are  assisting  forces  of  one  Laotian  fac- 
tion against  another. 

Under  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  of 
August  10,  1964.  the  President  was  granted 
authority  "to  prevent  .  .  .  aggression"  In 
Southeast  Asia,  not  just  Viet  Nam.  This  au- 
thority was  repealed  by  Congress,  effective 
January  12,  1971,  and  the  President  has 
bad  no  authority  since  that  time  to  wage 
war  m  Northern  Laos.  His  Inherent  authority 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  protect  lives  of 
U.S.  personnel  In  South  Viet  Nam  may  extend 
to  bombing  operations  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  In  Southeastern  Laos,  presum- 
ably the  President's  sole  authority  to  bomb 
elsewhere  rests  In  the  discretion  and  control 
of  the  Congress. 

I  can  find  no  public  record  of  any  House 
hearings  on  our  C.I.A.  and  mlUtary  opera- 
tions m  Laos,  either  before  or  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 

What  Is  going  on  in  Laos? 

With  reference  to  H.  Res.  492  and  495,  what 
has  the  Executive  Branch  been  willing  to  tell 
us? 

During  the  Congressional  recess  In  April, 
Jerry  Waldle  and  I  went  to  Laos  at  private 
expense  to  try  to  learn  what  we  could  about 
U.S.  involvement  there. 

The  newspapers  described  Thai  battalions 
as  having  been  ferried  to  Northern  Laos  in 
U.S.  planes  to  fight  In  defense  of  Long  Thleng. 
Upon  our  request  to  go  to  Long  Thleng.  the 
U.S.  Ambassador.  T.  McMurtiie  Oodley  flaUy 
refused.  Premier  Souvanna  Phouma.  In  Am- 
bassador Oodley's  presence,  told  us  "There 
are  no  Thai  troops  In  Laos." 

One  of  the  documents  published  In  the 
recent  New  York  "Hmes  article  (See  Page  H 
5107,  Congressional  Record  of  June  14,  1971) 
quotes  a  State  Department  memo  of  Novem- 
ber 7, 1964: 

"Thai  Involvement.  Hanoi  claims  to  have 
shot  down  a  T-2a  over  DRV  territory  on  Au- 
gust 18,  and  to  have  captured  the  Thai  pilot 
flying  the  plane.  Although  the  information 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  used  in  this  case 
seems  to  be  accurate.  It  is  not  clear  the  pilot 
is  aUve  and  can  be  presented  to  the  ICC,  The 
possibility  cannot  be  excluded,  however,  nor 
that  other  Thai  pilots  might  be  captured  by 
the  PL  (Pathet  Lao)."  (Emphasis  added) 

Is  it  not  appropriate  that  the  Congress  be 
advised  by  the  Administration  as  to  Thai  and 
other  foreign  armed  forces  operations  In 
Laos?  Can  we  justify  to  our  constituents  a 
failure  to  demand  such  advice? 

With  respect  to  CIA  operations  In  Iaos, 
It  appears  that  everyone  In  the  Orient  luiows 
more  about  them  than  does  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress. 

A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
press  on  this  subject  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  In  summary,  the  public  which  reads 
current  publications  may  know  more  about 
CIA  Involvement  in  Laos  than  do  we  who 
authorize  the  CIA  effort  and  appropriate  the 
funds  to  support  It. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  armed  forces  opera- 
tions In  Laos,  It  was  not  untU  March  7,  1970, 
that  President  Nixon  advised  either  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  of  the  precise 
nature  of  our  activities  in  Laos.  Even  then  he 
was  mistaken  In  at  least  one  particular.  "No 
American  stationed  In  Laos  has  ever  been 
killed  In  ground  ccxnbat  operations" — a  re- 
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port  of  The  Ubrary  of  Congress  Legislative 
Reference  Service  on  June  1,  1970  (DS662, 
70-108  P  "The  United  States  and  Laos") 
states:  "At  the  time  of  President  Nixon's 
Statement,  27  Americans  stationed  In  Laos 
bad  been  killed  by  communist  troops  or  listed 
as  missing  In  Laos  since  1962." 

n.     BOKBINC      Dt     NOBTRXaJf     LAOS 

As  to  bombing  In  Northern  Laos,  again 
the  newspapers  have  reported  to  the  public 
more  than  this  Administration  has  been  will- 
ing to  tell  the  Congress.  On  March  14,  1970, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  published  an 
article  by  Daniel  Southerland,  which  Included 
the  following  commentary: 

AIB   powxa   axoxaBCTKD 

The  correspondent  visited  four  refugee 
camps  and  talked  with  refugees  from  six 
different  locations  In  and  around  the  Plain 
of  Jars. 

After  questioning  a  large  number  of  them, 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  picture  of  the  dev- 
astation unleashed  by  American  fighter 
bombers  In  northeastern  Laos  over  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  Is  not  a  pretty  one. 

After  the  United  States  halted  Its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  on  Nov.  1,  1968,  It 
stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  Its  bombing 
raids — support  which  started  on  a  minor 
scale  In  mld-1964 — against  Pathet  Lao-occu- 
pled  northeastern  Laos.  The  number  ot  bomb- 
ing sorties  by  United  States  Air  Force  and 
Navy  jets  rose  to  as  many  as  3(X>  a  day. 

This  bombing  campaign,  oode-named  Bar- 
rel Roll,  Is  separate  from  the  other,  more- 
publicized  campaign.  The  latter,  oode-named 
Steel  Tiger,  Is  directed  j^alnst  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  In  southern  Lloe. 

Tbe  refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of  the 
bombing  strikes  fiown  over  the  past  two 
years  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  were  carried  out 
by  American  Jets  and  the  rest  by  propeller- 
driven  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  T-28s. 

In  most  areas  of  the  plain,  the  bombings 
forced  the  people  to  move  out  of  their  homes 
and  Into  trenches,  caves,  and  bunkers  where 
they  lived  for  the  most  part  of  two  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  the  bombing 
destroyed  the  main  towns  of  Xlen  Khouang. 
Khang  Khay,  and  Pmongsavan.  The  ref- 
ugees said  the  bombs  flattened  many  villages 
in  and  around  the  Plain  and  heavily  dam- 
aged others.  They  said  no  villages  they  know 
of  escaped  the  bombing. 

The  refugees  said  they  were  sometimes 
forced  to  leave  their  villages  and  bunkers  to 
do  porterage — carrying  rice  and  ammuni- 
tion— for  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Viet- 
namese. But  they  added  that  In  many  bomb- 
ing raids  there  were  no  Pathet  Lao  or  North 
Vietnamese  troops  near  their  villages. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Some  refugees  said  they  moved  four  or 

five  times,  each  time  farther  away  from 
their  vUlages,  to  escape  the  bombing.  But 
the  bombs  always  followed  them.  Even  at 
night  the  bombers  came,  and  finally,  even 
the  rice  fields  were  bombed. 

"There  wasn't  a  night  we  went  to  sleep 
that  we  thought  we'd  live  to  see  the  morn- 
ing," said  one  refugee.  "And  there  wasnt 
a  morning  when  we  got  up  and  thought 
we'd  live  to  see  the  night." 

"It  was  terrible  living  In  those  holes  In 
the  ground."  said  another.  "We  never  saw 
the  sun.  Our  hair  was  falling  out." 

"My  wife  and  three  children  were  killed," 
said  a  man  In  his  thirties.  "There  were  no 
troops  (Pathet  Lao  or  North  Vietnamese) 
anjrwhere  near  our  vUlage." 

All  this  rinses  some  basic  questions  about 
the  bombings  In  northeastern  Laos.  What 
has  been  Its  purpose? 

It  Is  impossible  to  get  the  United  States 
Oovemment  side  of  the  picture  In  any  de- 
tail because  American  officials  refuse  to 
dlscviss  except  In  the  vaguest  generalities 
the  activity  In  Laos. 
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FILOTS  PLBDOKO  TO 

Tbe  pilot*  vho  fly  the  nlda  from  air 
In  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  and  from 
camera  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  are  under 
Inatructlons  not  to  dlacuH  the  detail*  of 
their   mlaHons. 

When  Congreaaman  Waldle  and  I  at- 
tempted to  inquire  about  the  bombing  in 
Northern  Laoa.  the  fallowing  chain  of  erenta 
oocurted. 

nam  parualng  oAdal  VS.  doeumenta 
prior  to  our  arrival  In  Laoa.  we  had  learned 
that  aome  3,600  TlUagaa  <moe  exlatad  In 
the  northern  and  eaatem  portlona  of  Laoa 
which  have  been  contaated  or  under  Pathet 
Lao  control  dnoe  1983. 

Of  the  1.000.000  cr  ao  people  who  once  lived 
In  theae  TlUagea,  generaUy  ranging  from  a 
popuIatlMi  of  40  cr  SO  to  ■ereral  hundred, 
an  eetlmated  700,000  bad  become  refugees  In 
'  the  9  yeara  following  the  Geneva  Acoorda  of 
1902. 

We  were  further  advlaed  that  In  1909  and 
1970  we  had  dropped  nearly  1  million  tone 
of  bomba  in  Laoa,  nearly  twice  the  total 
dropiMd  In  1987  and  1988  before  President 
Johnson  waa  auooaeded  by  Prealdent  Nixon. 

We  flret  visited  the  beadquartere  of  the 
ISth  Air  Force  In  Thailand,  and  then  went 
on  to  Vientiane.  We  were  aasured  by  both 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  13th  Air 
Boree.  Major  General  Kvana,  and  by  AmbaMa- 
dor  Oodley  In  Vientiane  that  we  are  not  and 
have  not  bombed  vlUagea  and  that  to  their 
knowledge  any  vlUagaa  that  had  been  hit 
were  hit  by  mlatake.  Ambaaaador  Sullivan 
had  teetlfled  before  the  Senate  Refugee  Sub- 
committee a  year  ago.  Indicating  that  only 
eight  VlUagea  bad  been  hit  by  mi-^nkit  In 
the  four  and  a  half  years  he  bad  served  In 
Laos,  terminating  In  March  c€  1989.  Both 
Ambaaaador  Godley  and  General  Bvana  stated 
that  all  targets  in  Iaos  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Ambassador,  or  by  U.S.-Lao  aerial  Ore 
control  teams  in  0-1's. 

On  the  evening  of  April  13,  at  a  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Ambassador  Godley,  we  were 
told  by  varloiu  ranking  Country  Team  ofll- 
clala.  In  the  preeenoe  of  both  the  Ambassador 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Monteagle 
Steamee  that  (1)  we  had  not  bombed  vlllagea 
except  by  occasional  mistake.  (3)  no  surveys 
of  refugee  attitudea  had  been  made  because 
of  lack  of  staff,  (3)  bombing  was  certainly  no 
more  than  one  of  the  factors,  and  certainly 
not  a  major  factor  in  causing  refugees  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  (4)  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  Royal  Lao  government  bad  forced  refu- 
geee  to  leave  their  homes:  they  left  volun- 
tarily. 

The  dinner  party  lasted  over  Ave  hours. 
and  -;re  were  repeatedly  assured  of  the  vaUd- 
Ity  of  the  foregoing  four  points.  I  think  It  \a 
fair  to  say  that  Congreesman  Waldle  and  I 
went  to  bed  that  evening  believing  that  we 
had  been  told  the  truth  by  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  that  the  rural  villagee  of  Laos 
had  not  been  subject  to  deliberate  U.S. 
bombing. 

On  the  following  morning.  April  14,  how- 
ever, I  found  reference  In  my  notee  to  a 
apeeiflc  refugee  study  made  by  the  political 
section  of  the  Kmbassy  in  July,  1970.  A  yoimg 
political  officer  at  the  Kmbassy  confirmed 
that  a  summary  of  refugee  opinions  did  exist. 
He  went  with  me  to  the  office  of  Deputy 
Chief  of  Mission  Steamee  whom  I  asked  to 
show  me  the  dociunent  In  question.  Mr. 
Steamee  picked  a  sheaf  of  paper  off  his  deck. 
leafing  through  them,  and  finally  handed 
them  to  me  at  my  request.  This  report  was 
entitled :  "Xleng  Khouang  Province  Refugees 
in  Vientiane  Plain."  and  dated  July  10, 
1970.  The  report  summarises  the  responses 
of  over  300  refugees,  from  98  separate  vll- 
lagea in  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  with  reeoect 
to  the  bombing  of  their  homee.  Quoting  from 
pagea  6  and  8  of  the  report: 

"75%  of  190  retpondenta  laid  their  hornet 
had  been  damaged  by  the  bomMn^." 
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"79%,  mid  the  attaekt  took  place  in  19*9." 

"The  homiHng  U  elearlp  the  most  oom- 
pelUng  reason  for  mortng." 

Both  the  faeta  stated  and  the  eoneluslons 
In  this  report,  stfclrsassd  personaUy  to  Mr. 
Steamee  by  the  U.  8.  Information  Service 
on  July  10,  1970,  are  of  course  In  square  con- 
tradiction to  .he  teetlmony  furnished  the 
Senate  Refugee  Suboommlttee  last  year,  as 
well  as  Inoonalstant  with  the  faeta  and  opin- 
ions expressed  so  positively  to  us  the  pre- 
vious evening. 

It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Steamee  deUberately  in- 
tended to  give  Congreaaman  Waldle  and  my- 
self a  lesa  than  complete  picture  of  refugee 
attltndea  and  bombing  while  we  were  In 
Laos.  The  Kmbaasy  prepared  and  gave  to  us. 
prior  to  the  April  13  dinner  dlacusaions.  what 
purported  to  be  rather  a  careful  "briefing 
book"  on  rtfugees.  Three  ot  the  eight  sec- 
tions in  the  book  were  q>eelfically  titled  as 
relating  to  Zleng  Xhouang  Provlnoe.  The 
refugee  survey  report  of  July  10,  1970.  Is  en- 
titled "Xleng  Khouang  Provlnoe  Refogeea  in 
Vientiane  Plain"  and  we  accidentally  learned 
trom  Mr.  Albert  on  April  18  that  Mr.  Steamee 
had  caUed  Mr.  Albert  into  his  office  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  (just  prior  to  the 
dinner)  and  asked  him  If  he  was  the  one  who 
had  prepared  the  report  in  question.  Bearing 
In  mind  that  this  report,  and  a  shorter  re- 
port of  similar  survey  of  refugeee  in  a  more 
northerly  camp,  were  the  onljf  such  reports 
In  the  XmbaaBy*s  possession  on  the  Impact 
of  bombing  on  refugeee,  it  Is  bard  to  eecape 
the  conclusion  that  the  Kmbassy  did  not  want 
Inquiring  Congressmen  to  leam  anything 
about  widespread  bombing  In  1989.  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  U.  8.  Ambassador.  The 
omission  of  this  report  from  the  so-called 
"briefing  book"  was  clearly  deliberate. 

After  finally  obtaining  posseeslon  of  the 
reports  In  question  at  approximately  3:00 
p.m.  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14.  we  were 
able  on  the  mnming  of  AptH  15.  to  visit  one 
of  the  refugee  camps.  Ban  Na  Nga,  located 
about  40  kilometer*  north  of  Vientiane.  We 
were  accompanied  by  four  Interpreters,  In- 
cluding two.  Reverend  Roffe  and  Father 
Menger,  who  had  been  personally  recom- 
mended by  the  Ambassador  as  "\mblased." 

We  talked  to  18  separate  Individuals  and 
various  groups  of  refugeee  who  had  come  to 
the  camp  from  at  least  seven  separate  vil- 
lages In  Tasseng  Kat,  one  of  the  administra- 
tive sectors  of  Xleng  Khouang  Province. 

The  refugeee  were  unanimoiu  in  deecrlb- 
Ing  the  destruction  of  every  single  home  in 
each  of  the  seven  villages  where  they  had 
lived.  They  deecrlbed  both  T-38  and  jet  air- 
craft, as  well  as  the  use  of  CBU  cluster  bombe 
and  White  phosphorous:  In  all  but  one  of  the 
villages,  the  refugees  had  seen  people  killed 
by  the  alrstrlkee,  the  most  numerous  being 
the  village  of  Ba  Phone  Savanh,  a  village  of 
35  homee  where  nine  were  killed  and  14 
wounded. 

We  personaUy  observed  and  talked  with  a 
number  of  people  bearing  scars  from  CBU 
pellets  of  white  phoephorous.  In  talking  to 
the  refugees.  Congressman  Waldle  Initially 
used  Father  Menger  as  an  lnteri>reter  for  the 
first  five  Individuals  Interviewed.  I  used  Rev. 
Roffe  and  a  Chineee  Interpreter  named  Wong. 
After  several  hours,  we  compared  notee  and 
found  that  we  were  receiving  Identical  in- 
formation from  the  refugees,  save  In  one  re- 
spect. The  refugees  Intervlevred  by  Congress- 
man Waldle  said,  as  Interpreted  by  Father 
Menger.  that  Pathet-Lao  soldiers  were  Uv- 
tng  in  the  vUlages  at  the  time  of  the  olr 
strikes.  The  refugeee  with  whom  I  talked.  In- 
terpreted by  Rev.  Roffe  and  tit.  Wong,  stated 
that  the  Pathet-Lao  were  situated  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  vUlage,  with  the  closest 
soldiers  being  at  least  600  meters  away  and 
generally  as  far  as  two  or  three  kUometers 
away. 

We  decided  to  exchange  interpreters,  al- 
though   I   retained   Mr.    Wong   to   monitor 
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Father  Menger's  Intarpretatlona  as  we  were 
advised  by  several  local  people  accompanying 
us  that  Father  Menger  had  a  reputation  for 
Inaccuracy. 

Thereafter,  all  pervoos  Interviewed  sgreed 
that  Pathet-Lao  soldiers  had  not  been  living 
In  their  villages.  Most  Important.  Congress- 
man Waldle  re-Interviewed  one  of  the  men 
who  had  first  stated,  according  to  Father 
Meager,  that  the  Pathet-Lao  Uved  In  his 
village.  Thla  time  the  refugee  was  unequiv- 
ocal in  stating  that  no  Pathet-Lao  Uved  in 
his  village  and  that  his  earUer  comments 
had  been  misinterpreted. 

The  tvfugees  commonly  described  the  kUl- 
ing  of  their  water  buffalo,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  Uve  In  holes  or  caves,  farming 
only  at  night  when  the  bombing  became  so 
Intensive  In  1989.  In  only  one  of  the  seven 
villagee  had  a  refugee  seen  any  visiting 
Pathet-Lao  soldiers  kiUed  by  the  bombing  of 
his  vlUage:  the  scddiers  were  described  as 
visiting  the  villages  oiUy  occaslonaUy  or  as 
passing  through  on  the  road. 

At  one  interview,  the  Chief  of  Tasseng 
Kat,  the  administraUve  area  where  tbeee  vU- 
lagea  had  been  located,  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  his  Tasseng  had  been 
evacuated  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  in  early 
1970  because  they  were  ordered  to  leave  by 
the  Province  Governor.  U.fi.  planes  provided 
the  airlift  capabUlty. 

The  Air  Force  briefings  from  General  Kvans 
and  his  staff  conclusively  demonstrated  both 
the  Immense  accuracy  of  targeting  and  bomb- 
ing, and  also  the  voluminous  and  compre- 
hensive aerial  reconnaissance  photography 
which  precedes  and  follows  bombing  strikes. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Air  Force  Is  only  follow- 
ing orders,  and  that  aU  targets  are  cleared 
and  approved  by  the  State  Department. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  facts,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  Embassy  officials,  on  the  night 
of  AprU  13  deUberately  misled  Congressman 
Waldle  and  myself  in  four  particulars: 

1.  Although  they  denied  It.  3on-aocldental 
bombing  had  taken  place  in  Northern  Laos 
during  1980. 

3.  At  least  78%  of  98  smaU  vlUagea  had 
been  hit  by  such  bombing. 

3.  Reports  had  been  made  and  were  in  the 
poeseeslon  of  the  Kmbassy.  showing  that 
bonxblng  was  clearly  the  meet  compelling 
reason  for  the  refugees  leaving  their  homes. 

4.  Some  of  the  refugees  had  moved  because 
of  the  direct  orders  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
government,  not  voluntarUy;  transportation 
was  furnished  by  U.  S.  aircraft. 

It  Is  clear  that  cluster  bombs  and  white 
pho^horous  were  used  against  the  clvlUan 
population  of  the  country  with  whom  the 
United  SUtes  bad  not  declared  war.  The 
bombing  was  done  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  State  Department,  not  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  Both  the  extent  of 
the  bombing  and  Its  impact  on  the  clvlUan 
population  of  Lacs  was  deliberately  con- 
cealed by  the  State  Department  between  the 
period  July  10.  1970  when  the  refugee  report 
was  completed,  and  AprU  13,  1071,  when  the 
report  was  reluctantly  handed  to  me  by 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  Stearnes  in 
Vientiane. 

m.  THX  DxnNsx  dxpaxtuxnt's  ixruau.  to  n- 
LXAsx   raoTooaAPHs  oa  ruamsH  uars  or 

UAOTIAN  vnXAOXa  BOKBXD 

On  AprU  13  and  16,  I  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  Major  General  Evans.  Commander 
13th  Air  Force,  and  on  April  18  with  Major 
General  Hardin,  Vice  Commander,  7th  Air 
Force.  General  Evans  confirmed  to  me  that 
the  rules  of  engagement  in  Laos  required  that 
no  bombing  take  place  within  600  meters  of 
an  "active  vUlage."  an  active  vUlage  being 
defined  as  one  hut. 

At  the  AprU  13  meeting.  I  circled  eight 
vUIages  In  Northern  Laos  at  random  and 
asked  for  aerial  photographs  of  such  vlUages. 
General    Evans   said   he   would    be    glad    to 
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have  such  photographs  located  and  enlarged. 
On  April  16,  General  Evans  advised  me  that 
his  staff  had  located  only  two  of  the  villagee 
in  question,  and  showed  me  two  photographs 
blown  up  to  approximately  34"  square.  It 
was  clear  from  the  photographs,  and  General 
Evans  confirmed,  that  these  two  vUlagee 
were  no  longer  In  existence  In  the  circled 
areas  Indicated. 

I  asked  General  Evans  for  the  photographs 
and  he  replied  that  he  would  first  like  to 
get  permission  for  their  release  from  his 
suf>erlor,  General  Clay,  C<»nmander  7th  Air 
Force,  In  Saigon.  He  stated  he  was  going  to 
Saigon  the  following  morning  and  request 
permission  from  General  Clay  for  their  re- 
lease to  me  prior  to  my  scheduled  departure 
from  Saigon  at  1700  the  foUowlng  day, 
AprU  16. 

In  the  early  afternoon  of  April  16,  I  called 
at  7th  Air  Force  Headquarters  at  Saigon  and 
was  referred  to  Major  General  Hardin,  who 
advised  me  that  General  Clay  had  decided  to 
refuse  release  of  the  pictures  to  me,  and  that 
I  should  request  the  pictures  and  any  other 
Air  Force  data  and  Information  from  the 
Air  Force  Liaison  office  In  Washington. 

I  did  this  by  letter  to  Major  General  John 
C.  Glraudo,  Office  of  Legislative  Liaison  at 
the  Pentagon  on  AprU  19,  1971.  On  AprU  30, 
I  submitted  a  list  of  106  vlUages  to  the 
Pentagon,  requesting  recent  photographs 
thereof. 

By  an  earUer  letter  of  March  17,  1971,  to 
General  Glraudo,  I  had  requested  a  list  of 
the  vlUagee  In  Northern  Laos  which  had 
been  hit  by  UjS.  bombs  since  such  bombing 
commenced. 

I  received  no  re^Kmslve  reply  to  these 
requests,  save  for  the  deUvery  ctf  13  photo- 
graphs of  Laotian  vlUages  which  were  not 
Included  In  the  list  of  villagee  iat  which 
photogr^>ha  were  requeeted. 

How  many  of  the  3,600  villages  behind 
Pathet  Lao  lines  have  been  destroyed  by 
American  bombing  is  a  matter  which  Is  still 
open  to  question.  This  queetlon  can  be  de- 
termined quite  easUy,  however,  if  the  Defense 
Department  will  produce  current  photo- 
graphs of  these  areas  from  Its  comprehensive 
filee.  The  faUure  to  produce  theee  photo- 
graphs, under  ordinary  rules  of  evidentiary 
law,  can  only  be  deemed  to  properly  raise 
the  inference  that  the  vUlages  have  Indeed 
been  destroyed,  contrary  to  the  statements 
we  received  from  State  Department  officials. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  days  ago,  I  received  from 
the  Departznent  of  Defense  the  following 
letter: 

(In  reply  refer  to:  1-7342/71) 

JUNX  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Pattl  N.  McCloskct,  Jr., 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  McCioskxt:  Mr.  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  19  May 
1971. 

I  have  reflected  on  your  various  requests  for 
photographs  of  villages  In  Laos.  Tour  im- 
derstandably  humane  Interest  In  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  civilian  population  m  Laos 
Is  shared  by  the  many  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment who  over  the  years  have  wrestled 
with  this  problem.  I  hope  our  basic  agree- 
ment on  motlvee  Is  not  obscured  by  the  dlf- 
ferenoea  we  may  have  over  issues  of  man- 
agement. 

With  regard  to  management,  we  have  ex- 
plained repeatedly  that  we  have  established 
restrictions  up  to  the  limits  of  the  safety 
of  our  pilots  in  OTder  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  clviUan  popiUations.  Am- 
bassador SiUUvan,  along  with  knowledgeable 
and  competent  witnesses  from  State,  AID, 
and  Dpfense,  has  dtscussed  the  refugee  situa- 
tion t|>oroughly  with  cognisant  bodlee  in 
the  Oobgreas.  As  you  know,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  overwhrimlng  cause  of  refugees  in 
Laoe  Is  the  offensive  miUtary  activity  ot  the 
North  Vietnameee  Army.  Finally,  when  et- 
vlUans  have  been  caught  up  unavoidably  in 
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the  web  of  warfare,  we  have  given  strong 
support  through  AID  to  ameUoratlve  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  neither  feasible  nor  useful  to  go  be- 
yond theee  steps  to  furnish  extended  photog- 
raphy of  Laoe.  Much  of  lAoe  Is  inhabited 
by  Itinerant  groups  who  eetabUsh  their  vU- 
lagee temporarUy  and  then  move  on.  The 
alMUidoned  viUagee.  in  various  stagee  of 
decrepitude,  dot  the  counttyside.  Those 
which  have  suffered  mlUtary  damage  may  be 
indistinguishable  frc»n  thoee  ravaged  by  the 
weather;  thoee  which  have  suffered  Iden- 
tifiable military  damage  may  have  been 
struck  by  the  enemy  rather  than  by  US 
bombs;  finally,  even  if  it  appears  from  cur- 
rent photography  that  US  bombs  might  have 
damaged  a  vUlage,  we  come  back  to  ovir  as- 
sertion that  only  vaUd  mlUtary  targets  come 
under  attack  as  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  enemy  activity,  an  assertion  which  you 
ImpUclty  are  challenging. 

In  sum,  I  cannot  see  that  the  cause  of 
the  clvUiana  In  Laos  will  be  advanced  by 
our  further  exchange  of  photogr^rfis.  The 
public  record  Is  as  complete  regarding  our 
efforts  to  mlnlml7,e  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
Laotian  civilians  as  we  can  make  It  with- 
out disclosing  Information  which  the  enemy 
would  certainly  use  further  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  pUots.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
we  are  resisting  a  ruthlees  and  aggressive 
enemy  ae  humanely  as  the  circumstancee 
permit. 

Sincerely, 

Dkknib  J.  DOOUN, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

To  me  this  letter  represents  almost  a  classic 
example  of  executive  branch  attitude  toward 
the  Congress.  In  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary's opinion.  It  Is  not  "useful"  to  furnish 
photographs  to  an  Inquiring  Congress. 

Yet  as  early  as  1984,  the  importance  of 
photography  of  Laos  was  deemed  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  memo  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara  of  January  32,  1984,  dis- 
cussing "bolder  actions"  In  Southeast  Asia 
(Cong.  Record  of  June  14,  1971,  Page  19587) 
mentions  the  need  to : 

"d.  Overfiy  Laoa  and  Cambodia  to  whatever 
extent  Is  necessary  for  acquisition  of  opera- 
tional Intelligence." 

A  cablegram  from  Admiral  Sharp  to  the 
JCS  on  August  17,  1964,  (Cong.  Record,  June 
14,  1971.  page  19673)  said: 

"Continuous  and  effective  pressure  should 
be  applied  to  the  Communists  In  both  the 
PDJ  (Plain  of  Jars)  and  panhandle.  Conse- 
quently concur  in  continued  RBCCE  of  DRV, 
paiUiandle  and  PDJ." 

On  November  7,  1964,  a  State  Department 
Memo,  apparently  from  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Marshall  Green  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Bundy  Included  the  conunent : 

"We  have  also  recently  told  MACV  that  we 
have  a  high  priority  requirement  for  night 
photo  recce  of  key  motorable  routes  in  Laoe. 
At  present  about  3  nights  recce  filghts  are 
fiown  along  Route  7  areas  within  a  two-week 
span." 

If  photographs  are  so  useful  to  the  conduct 
of  a  war  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Laos,  surely  they 
might  be  useful  to  the  Congress  which  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  to  authorize  and  fund 
that  war. 

'TV.  rax  PROKmx  pbogxam 
In  our  visit  to  Viet  Nam  In  AprU,  Congress- 
man Waldle  and  I  learned  that  the  "Phoenix" 
or  "Phung  Hoang"  program  Is  the  first  prior- 
ity effc»t  In  the  1971  pacification  plan. 

We  were  told  that  the  Phoenix  program  Is 
an  American  constructed  concept  for  the 
neutrallElng  of  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure 
(VCI),  the  shadow  Viet  Cong  government  of 
mayors,  poUce  chiefs,  tax  collectors  and  rice 
gatherers.  "Neutralising"  occurs  through 
kllUng,  capturing,  raUying,  sentencing  by 
mUitary  courta  or  sentencing  by  Provlnoe 
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Security  Councils  to  the  so-caUed  "An-Trl" 
adnUnlstrattve  detention. 

The  program  was  apparently  commenced 
In  1967  with  the  specific  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing the  V.C.I,  through  assassination,  ambush, 
and  capture.  The  P.R.U.  teams  (Province 
Reconnaissance  Units),  Navy  SEAL  teams 
and  C.lJi..  personnel  and  employees  were  ap- 
parently the  original  means  of  eliminating 
suspected  V.C.I.,  but  more  recently  the  ma- 
jor effort  has  shifted  to  the  Vietnamese  po- 
Uce and  armed  forces,  assisted  by  CIA.  and 
CORDS  advisors. 

This  year,  1971,  the  PhoenU  program  has 
been  made  the  priority  program  of  pacifica- 
tion, and  we  are  In  the  process  of  financing 
a  50%  increase  in  the  Vietnamese  National 
Police,  partly  In  order  to  expedite  this  pro- 
gram. 

Neutralization  goals  for  1971  were  said  to 
be  1200  per  month,  or  14,400  during  the  year, 
of  whmn  at  least  Vi  were  to  be  sentenced  to 
confinement  of  at  least  one  year. 

An^erican  personnel  advise  the  Phoenix 
program  at  every  stage-ldentlflcaUon  and 
opening  of  dossiers  on  V.C.L  suspects,  gather- 
ing of  InteUlgence  from  mlUtary  operations. 
Informers  and  jMllce  LnvestlgaUon,  arrest  and 
detention  of  suspects.  Including  through 
U.S.  mlUtary  operations.  Interrogation  of 
suspects,  and  finally,  the  sentencing  at  sus- 
pects by  Province  Security  Committees. 

In  the  first  two  months  of  1971,  we  were 
advised  by  U.S.  briefing  ofllcers  In  Saigon 
that  the  program  is  proceeding  very  success- 
fully: 4603  VCI  had  been  neutralized,  nearly 
twice  the  assigned  quota.  Of  theee,  1639  had 
been  kUled,  1537  ralUed,  and  1348  sentenced. 
With  an  estimated  60,000  VCI  In  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  this  rate  of 
neutralization.  If  continued,  would  wipe  out 
nearly  half  the  remaining  VCI  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  EquaUy  Important,  the  war  of  ter- 
ror was  clearly  being  won  by  the  government, 
since  the  VC,  In  the  same  two  months  had 
been  able  to  neutralize  only  3740  South  Viet- 
namese through  killing,  abduction  or  wound- 
ing. 

The  comparative  figures  for  January  and 
February,  1971,  which  were  given  to  us  were 
as  follows: 


VC 
ttrrer 

U.S.;SVN 

nKMnix 

"ntutralizt- 

tion" 

KHM 

AbducMd/rallM 

Woundid 

S«ottnc*d     

699 

722 

1,328.. 

1.629 
1,527 

1,346 

Totil 

2.749 

4,502 

Thus,  we  were  winning  the  terror -counter- 
terror  battle  by  almost  3  to  1. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  also  that  Ameri- 
cans are  not  authorized  to  participate  In 
assassinations,  and  that  Americans  who 
found  the  police-type  activities  of  the  pro- 
gram personaUy  repugnant  could  apply  for 
reassignment  without  prejudice.  Theae  pro- 
visions are  found  in  Directive  Number  635-36 
from  MACV  headquarters,  dated  18  May, 
1970,  a  copy  of  which  Is  appended  to  this 
statement  as  Exhibit  1. 

We  were  likewise  pleased  to  find  that  the 
U.S.  Government  recognized  a  legal  obliga- 
tion under  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  to 
extend  protection  to  the  Vietnamese  civUlans 
apprehended  under  the  Phoenix  program, 
and  a  further  responsibility  to  work  with  the 
government  of  South  Viet  Nam  to  see  that  aU 
such  CivUlans  were  treated  In  accordance 
with  that  convention. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  our  Ambassador  of 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  International  Organiza- 
tions, Mr.  Idar  Rlmestad,  dated  December  7, 
1970,  containing  the  assurance  that  we  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  "are  working  together 
to  ensure  fulfiUment  of  their  reponslbUlties" 
(under  Article  3  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion) is  appended  as  Kxhibit  3  hereto. 
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W«  were  not  ao  iriMa«d,  bowerer,  to  laam 
thAt  the  United  State*  la  not  working  to- 
gether wltb  the  Vletnuneee  to  prorlde 
rwentieMe  proCeotlon  to  peiaoiw  ■oriMed  of 
being  VCI. 

SpedflcAUy,  ArUele  3  of  the  1040  OeneT* 
Conrentlons,  prohlblti  "the  pMslng  of  aen- 
tencee  %na  the  carrying  out  of  exeeutlone 
without  prvTloue  Judgment  pronounced  by  a 
regularly  constituted  court,  affording  all  the 
fudieial  ffuarant&e*  tehieh  are  reoognUed.  ca 
indUpentable  by  eMliMed  people."  (ftnpha- 
sle  added.) 

A  copy  of  Article  S  la  appended  aa  Exhibit 
3  to  thla  atatement. 

Under  the  Phoenix  program,  the  "regularly 
conatltuted  court"  ia  the  ProTlnce  Security 
Council,  uaually  made  up  of  7  indirlduala, 
6  of  whom  r^>reaent  either  the  military  or 
the  police,  and  who  can  oonvlct: 

"Where  erldenoe  for  trial  la  lacking  but  It 
U  apparent  that  the  auspect  la  a  threat  to 
the  national  aecurlty." 

Confinement  by  auch  aentenee  la  limited 
to  two  yean,  but  can  be  extended  at  the  aole 
diecretlon  erf  the  proTlnce  chief,  usually  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  South  Vletnameee 
army. 

"Hie  rules  of  erldenoe  and  description  of 
the  program  are  set  forth  In  excerpts  from 
one  VS.  pamphlet  on  Phoenix  which  are 
appended  aa  Kxhlblt  4  to  thla  aUtement. 

It  might  be  well  questioned  whether  the 
Phoenix  program  afforda  "all  the  Judicial 
guarantees  which  are  recognised  aa  Indis- 
pensable by  clTlllMd  peoples."  Certainly  we 
do  not  afford  the  VCI  suspects  the  guarantees 
of  our  own  system.  A  auspect  haa  no  right  to 
counsel,  to  confront  and  examine  hla  ac- 
cxjsers,  to  see  the  evidence  against  him,  or 
eren  to  appear  or  testify  on  his  own  behalf. 
He  can  effectively  be  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment on  hearsay  evidence  given  by 
secret  Informers,  under  a  test  of  proof  which 
expressly  concedes  It  would  be  Insufficient  to 
convlot  iipon  trial. 

This  la  an  almost  incredible  perversion  of 
American  concepts  and  traditions  of  Justice, 
but  the  wont  aspect  of  all  is  the  Interroga- 
tion prooees. 

Upon  apprehension  of  a  suspect,  upon  In- 
formation deemed  too  flimsy  to  even  meet  the 
"apparent  threat  to  the  nsUonal  aeoirlty" 
test,  the  suq>ect  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
tender  merdee  of  the  South  Vietnamese  In- 
terrogators at  the  Province  Interrogation 
Center  (PIC).  The  Interrogators  have  until 
4«  days  from  his  arrest  to  obtain  a  confes- 
sion or  other  evidence  sufficient  to  establls^ 
the  "apparent  threat"  rule.  No  Americans 
sit  In  on  these  Interrogations,  which  are  con- 
ducted In  Isolation  ceUs  with  the  prisoner 
blindfolded  and  a  single  Vietnamese  Inter- 
rogator present. 

It  Is  apparently  common  knowledge  in 
Viet  Nam  that  torture  and  brutality  are  com- 
monplace In  Vietnamese  Interrogations.  Two 
American  officers  told  us  that  they  had  seen 
rubber  hoees  In  the  possession  of  Vletnameee 
Interrogators. 

When  I  asked  one  American  pacification 
officer  If  the  40  day  period  of  Interrogation 
was    not    unreasonable,    he    repUed    "we've 

never  had  to  Interrogate  anyone  for  46  days 

they>e  aU  broken  and  confessed  In  30  days  " 

After  visiting  the  P  XO.  In  Blnh  Dlnb  pror- 
Ince,  I  could  better  undentaxid  why.  It  was 
constructed  Inside  an  abandoned  school. 
False  walls  had  been  constructed  so  as  to 
leave  the  observer  with  the  Impresalon  that 
the  school  building  was  empty  and  aban- 
doned. Along  a  central  corridor  were  34  S'  x  7' 
cells  on  one  side,  with  only  a  small  13"  silt  at 
the  top  to  admit  air.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
corridor  were  slightly  larger  mterrogation 
cells.  A  10'  wall  surrounded  the  btilldlng 
with  a  stael  gate  that  hid  the  view  from  out- 
side except  when  It  was  brlefiy  opened  to  ad- 
mit our  automobUe.  and  then  immedlatelv 
doaed.  '' 

Americans  generally  foUowed  a  hands-off 
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poUey  towards  these  PICs — tn  sereral  pror- 
inces  we  were  told  that  Americans  nerar 
went  near  them.  One  officer  told  us  he 
thought  the  CXA.  ran  the  local  PIC,  and  on 
Inqury  we  learned  that  the  PICs  were  not  In 
the  OORDe  chain -of -command  at  all.  but 
were  advised  solely  by  the  CJA.  With  PICs 
In  44  proTlnoes,  and  lass  than  3S  CJA.  ad- 
visors In  the  program.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that 
the  Interrogations  are  conducted  with  llttls 
XJS.  supervision  that  ml^t  "ensure  fulfill- 
ment" of  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

Congressman  Waldle  was  shown  a  Phoenix 
document  called  SOP-3  which  was  then 
taken  back  by  the  briefing  officer  Involved. 

SOP-S  contained  the  following  comments: 

(Intelligence  about  fellow  eltlasns)  is  not 
only  of  immediate  value,  but  also  wUl  be 
needed  in  the  future  In  any  postwar  political 
struggle  with  the  Viet  Cong.  (BmphasU 
added.) 

(In  describing  whether  a  man  should  re- 
port his  neighbor)  Those  who  act  sus- 
piciously: (a)  the  hesitation  or  fearful  at- 
titude of  a  dishonest  person:  (b)  contact 
wltb  those  whom  we  suspect:  (c)  regular 
secret  colloquies  of  a  certain  group  of  people 
In  the  area. 

The  posstbUltles  of  this  type  of  program 
for  the  repression  of  political  opposition  and 
dissent  are  obvious.  Fear  of  such  re]»«aslon 
was  expressed  to  us  by  several  Vletnameee 
and  the  whole  record  of  repression,  torture, 
corruption,  seizure  of  newspapers  and  arrest 
of  political  opponents  under  the  present  Sai- 
gon regime  Is  very  dlsqtiletlng. 

At  the  very  least,  I  think  Congress  should 
Insist  of  full  disclosure  by  the  Administration 
of  the  English  and  Vietnamese  dociunents 
which  deecrlbe  and  concern  this  flrst-prlcv- 
Ity  pacification  program  of  1B71. 

Thank  you  for  the  opport\mlty  to  testify 
today. 

BxKtBrr    I:    HxAOQU/urrsas,    Unttsd    9rATiB 

IflLJTABT    ASSXBTAIfCX    COMMAMD.    ViXTNAM 

APO  San   FSancboo.  Cauf.. 

May  18.   1870. 

[Directive  Number  538-30] 

lUUTAST    OPXXATIOirS:    PROKinX    (PST7NC 
HOANG)      OraSATIONS 

1.  Purp03e.  This  directive  establlahes  pol- 
icy and  responsibilities  for  all  US  personnel 
participating  In,  or  supporting  In  any  way. 
Phoenix   (Phung  Hocuig)    operations. 

3.  Applicability.  This  directive  Is  applica- 
ble to  all  MACV  staff  agencies  and  subordi- 
nate commands. 

3.  Policy: 

(a)  The  Phoenix  Program  Is  one  of  advice, 
support,  and  assistance  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Vietnam  (QVN)  Phung  Hoang  Program, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  influence  and  effec- 
tlvenees  of  the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure 
(VCI)  In  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  (RVN). 
The  VCI  Is  an  Inherent  part  of  the  war  effort 
being  waged  against  the  GVN  by  the  Viet 
Cong  (VC)  and  their  North  Vietnamese  al- 
lies. The  unlawful  status  of  members  of  the 
VCI  (as  deflned  In  the  "Oreen  Book"  and 
In  OVN  ofllclal  decrees)  Is  weU  established 
In  OVN  law  and  Is  In  full  accord  with  the 
laws  of  land  warfare  foUowed  by  the  US 
Army. 

(b)  Operations  against  the  VCI  Include: 
the  ooUeotlon  of  Intelligence  Indenttfylng 
these  members.  Inducing  them  to  abandon 
their  allegiance  to  the  VC  and  rally  to  the 
government,  capturing  or  arraatlng  them  In 
order  to  bring  them  before  prorlnce  secu- 
rity committees  for  lawful  sentencing,  and 
as  a  final  reaort  the  use  of  military  or  police 
force  against  them  If  no  other  way  of  pre- 
venting them  from  carrying  on  their  unlaw- 
ful activities  Is  possible.  Our  training  empha- 
sises the  desirability  of  obtaining  these  tar- 
get Individuals  alive  and  of  using  Intelli- 
gent and  lawful  methods  ci  Interrogation 
to  obtain  the  truth  of  what  tliey  know  about 
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other  aspecta  of  the  VCI.  US  pcraonnel  are 
under  the  aame  legal  and  moral  constraints 
with  req>ect  to  operations  of  a  Phoenix  char- 
acter aa  they  are  with  req>ect  to  regular  mili- 
tary operations  against  snemy  units  in  the 
field.  Thus,  they  are  specifically  unauthor- 
ised to  engage  in  aaaaaainatlona  or  other  vi- 
olations of  the  rules  of  land  warfare,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  use  such  reasonable  mili- 
tary force  as  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  goals 
of  rallying,  capturing,  or  eliminating  the 
VCI  in  the  BVN. 

(c)  If  US  personnel  come  in  contact  with 
activities  conducted  by  Vletnameee  which 
do  not  meet  the  standards  of  land  warfare, 
they  are: 

(1)  Not  to  parUdpate  further  in  the  ac- 
tivity. 

(3)  Expected  to  make  their  objections  to 
this  kind  of  behavior  known  to  the  Vletnam- 
eee oonduetlng  them. 

(3)  Expected  to  report  the  clrcumstanoes 
to  the  next  higher  US  authority  for  decision 
as  to  action  to  be  taken  with  the  GVN. 

(d)  There  are  individuals  who  find  normal 
police  work  or  even  military  operations  re- 
pugnant to  them  personally,  despite  the  over- 
all legality  and  morality  of  these  activities. 
Arrangements  exist  whereby  Individuals 
having  this  feeling  about  military  affairs 
can.  according  to  law.  receive  specialised  as- 
signments or  even  exemption  from  military 
service.  There  Is  no  similar  legislation  with 
respect  to  police  type  activities  of  the  US 
military,  but  if  an  individual  fin<te  the  po- 
lice type  actlvlUes  of  the  Phoenix  Program 
repugnant  to  him.  on  his  application,  he  can 
be  reassigned  from  the  program  without  prej- 
udice. 

4.  ReapontilHHtieM.  Subordinate  US  com- 
manders are  to  Insure  that  the  policies  out- 
lined above  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

6.  Reportt.  This  directive  requires  no  re- 
port. 

For  the  Commander: 

W.  O.  DoLrm, 
Major  General,  USA,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Loun  J.  PaosT. 
Cofamel.  VSA,  Adjutant  Oeneral. 

UjB.  ICxaaioir  to  Imtxknational 

OaoANizATioirs, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Decemher  7, 1970. 
Mr.  MtsrsT.  Navillx. 

President.  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Croat,  Geneva.  Sioitterland. 

Dkab  Mx.  Naviljlx  :  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  August  31.  1070  containing  further  ob- 
servations on  the  application  of  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  of  1040  (Civilians)  to 
Vletnameee  civilians  c^tured  by  United 
States  forces  In  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam. 
On  behalf  of  my  Oovemment.  I  would  like 
to  present  the  following  comments. 

With  respect  to  Article  46  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  to  the  quotation  from  Plctet's  com- 
mentary to  which  we  referred  In  our  letter  of 
January  30.  we  appreciate  your  observation 
that  the  quotation  i^^ed  directly  to  re- 
patriation of  protected  persons  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  However,  we  believe  that 
a  transfer  at  any  time  of  a  protected  person 
to  the  power  of  which  he  is  a  national  should 
be  sufficient  to  terminate  his  status  as  a 
protected  person.  In  our  view,  the  Conven- 
tion was  not  designed  to  give  "protected  per- 
son" status  to  Individuals  vls-a-vls  their 
own  government. 

We  note  that  the  Convention  provides  in 
Article  4  that  "nationals  of  a  co-belligerent 
state  shall  not  be  regarded  as  protected  per- 
sons while  the  state  of  which  they  are  na- 
tionals haa  normal  diplomatic  representa- 
Uoa  In  the  state  in  whoee  hands  they  are." 
That  provision  would  seem  to  cast  consider- 
able doubt  on  the  enttUement  of  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  captured  by  U.  S.  forces 
to  protection  aa  "protected  persons"  even 
whUe  they  are  In  the  custody  of  the  U.  S. 
forces.  In  any  event,  we  see  no  neoeaslty  to 
reaolve  these  difficulties,  for  we   note  the 
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view  stated  In  your  letter  of  August  31  that 
in  view  of  the  special  situation  of  these  per- 
sons In  Vlet-Nam  the  humanitarian  require- 
ments of  Article  3,  rather  than  the  Conven- 
tion as  a  whole,  express  the  minimum  appli- 
cable standards.  In  this  connection.  In  our 
letter  of  January  30,  1970.  we  stated  "The 
United  States  Oovemment  recognizes  that 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  captured  by  it 
and  turned  over  to  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  are  entltied  to  humanitarian  treatment 
as  described  in  Article  3  of  the  Fourth  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  August  13,  1040  (Civil- 
ians) .  We  are  informed  by  the  Oovemment 
of  Vlet-Nam  that  they  share  this  view." 

With  respect  to  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians captured  by  U.  S.  forces  and  transferred 
by  them  to  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam,  the  United  States  Government 
recognizee  that  it  has  a  residual  reeponslblllty 
to  work  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  to  see  that  all  such  civilians 
are  treated  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Article  3  of  the  Convention.  The 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  are  working  together 
to  ensure  fiUflllment  of  their  responsibilities. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  ICBC  visits 
to  Vietnamese  prison  facilities,  the  United 
States  Government  has  in  the  past  made 
known  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Vlet-Nam  Its  view  that  It  would  be  helpful 
for  yoxir  delegates  to  be  able  to  visit  such 
facilities  in  the  same  manner  they  are  able 
to  visit  prisoner  of  war  camps.  We  have  noted 
the  announcement  by  the  Office  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  on 
July  10,  1070.  stated:  "The  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  solemnly  affirms 
once  again  that  Its  policy  Is  to  give  humane 
and  decent  treatment  to  all  prisoners,  wheth- 
er military  or  civilian,  and  to  strictly  observe 
the  international  agreements  on  prisoners, 
such  as  the  Geneva  Conventions  (u  has  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  past) .  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  VIet-Nsm  Is  always 
prepared  to  assist  qualified  international  in- 
stitutions which  may  wish  to  make  on-the- 
spot  visits  to  its  correctional  Institutions  and 
prison  camps." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Idas  Rimxstad, 

Ambassador. 

ExHTwr  m 
GxNzvA   Convention  RiXATTve  to  thx  Pko- 
TEcnoN  or  CrvnxAN  Persons  in  Time  or 
Was  of  August  13,  1949 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Governments  represented  at  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  held  at  OCheva  from  AprU  31 
to  August  13,  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
llstoing  a  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War,  have  agreed 
as  follows: 

past  I 

General  provisions 

Article  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 

respect  and  to  ensure  repect  for  the  present 

Convention  In  all  circumstances. 

Article  3 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  which  shall 
be  Implemented  In  peacetime,  the  preeent 
Convention  shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared 
war  or  of  any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  if  the  sUte  of  war  Is 
not  reoognised  by  one  of  them. 

The  Convention  shall  also  apply  to  all 
caaes  of  partial  or  total  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  a  High  Contracting  Party,  even 
If  the  aald  occupation  meets  wltb  no  armed 
resistance. 

Although  one  of  the  Powers  In  conflict 
may  not  be  a  party  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion, the  Powers  who  are  parties  thereto 
shall  remain  bound  by  It  in  their  mutual 
relations.  They  shall  furthermore  be  bound 
by  the  Convention   in  relation   to  the  said 
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Power,  if  the  latter  accepts  and  applies  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Article  3 

In  the  case  of  armed  conflict  not  of  an 
international  character  occurring  In  the 
territory  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  each  Party  to  the  conflict  shall  be 
bound  to  apply  as  a  minimum,  the  following 
provisions. 

(I)  Persons  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
hostilities.  Including  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  and 
those  placed  hora  de  combat  by  sickness, 
wounds,  detention,  or  any  other  cause,  shall 
In  all  circumstances  be  treated  humanely, 
without  any  adverse  distinction  founded  on 
race,  colour,  religion  or  faith,  sex,  birth  or 
wealth,  or  any  other  similar  criteria. 

To  this  end,  the  following  acts  are  and 
shall  remain  prohibited  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place  whatsoever  wltb  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  jiersons: 

(a)  violence  to  life  and  person,  in  partic- 
ular murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation,  cruel 
treatment  and  torture; 

(b)  taking  of  hostages; 

(c)  outrages  upon  personal  dignity,  in 
particular  humiliating  and  degrading  treat- 
ment; 

(d)  the  passing  of  sentences  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  executions  without  previous  Judg- 
ment pronounced  by  a  regularly  constituted 
court,  affording  all  the  Ji'dicial  guarantees 
which  are  recognized  as  indispensable  by 
civilized  peoples; 

(e)  the  wounded  and  sick  shall  be  col- 
lected and  cared  for. 

An  Impartial  humanitarian  body,  such  as 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  may  offer  its  services  to  the  Parties  to 
the  conflict. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  should  further 
endeavour  to  bring  Into  force,  by  means  of 
special  agreements,  all  or  part  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  provi- 
sions shall  not  affect  the  legal  status  of  the 
Parties  to  the  conflict. 

Article  4 

Persons  protected  by  the  Convention  are 
those  who,  at  a  given  moment  and  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  flnd  themselves,  in  case 
of  a  conflict  or  occupation.  In  the  hands  of 
a  Party  to  the  conflict  or  Occupying  Power 
of  which  they  are  not  nationals. 

Nationals  of  a  State  which  is  not  bound 
by  the  Convention  are  not  protected  by  it. 
Nationals  of  a  neutral  State  who  find  them- 
selves In  the  territory  of  a  belligerent  State, 
and  nationals  of  a  co-belligerent  State,  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  protected  persons  while 
the  State  of  which  they  are  nationals  has  nor- 
mal diplomatic  representation  in  the  State 
in  whose  hands  they  are. 

The  provisions  of  Part  n  are,  however, 
wider  In  application,  as  defined  in  Article  13. 

Persons  protected  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Wounded  and  Sick  in  Armed  Forces 
In  the  Field  of  August  13,  1040,  or  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  Wounded.  Sick  and  Ship- 
wrecked Members  of  Armed  Forces  at  8ea 
of  August  13,  1949,  or  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prison- 
ers of  War  of  August  13,  1040,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  protected  persons  within  the 
meaning  of  the  present  Convention. 

Article  6 
Where,  In  the  territory  of  a  Party  to  the 
confilct,  the  latter  is  satisfied  that  an  individ- 
ual protected  person  Is  definitely  suspected 
of  or  engaged  in  activities  hostile  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  State,  such  individual  person 
shall  not  be  entitled,  to  claim  such  rights  and 
privileges  under  the  present  Convention  as 
would,  if  exercised  in  the  favour  of  such  in- 
dividual person,  be  prejudicial  to  the  security 
of  such  State. 
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Where  In  occupied  territory  an  Indlvldiial 
protected  person  Is  detained  as  a  spy  or  sabo- 
teur, or  as  a  person  under  definite  suspicion 
of  activity  hostile  to  the  security  oi  the  Oc- 
cupying Power,  such  person  shall.  In  those 
cases  where  absolute  military  security  so  re- 
quires, be  regarded  as  having  forfeited 
rights  of  communication  under  the  present 
Convention. 

In  eac.>i  case,  such  person  shall  neverthe- 
less be  treated  with  humanity,  and  In  cases  of 
trial,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
fair  and  regular  trial  prescribed  by  the  pres- 
ent Convention.  They  shall  also  be  granted 
the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  a  protected 
person  under  the  present  Convention  at  the 
earliest  date  consistent  with  the  security  of 
the  State  or  Occupying  Power,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Article   6 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  from 
the  outset  of  any  conflict  or  occupation  men- 
tioned In  Article  3. 

In  the  territory  of  Parties  to  the  conflict, 
the  application  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  cease  on  the  general  close  of  mlUtary 
operations. 

In  the  case  of  occupied  territory,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  present  Convention  shall  cease 
one  year  after  the  general  close  of  military 
operations;  however,  the  Occupying  Power 
shall  be  bound,  for  the  duration  of  the  occu- 
pation, to  the  extent  that  such  Power  exer- 
cises the  functions  of  government  in  such 
territory,  by  the  provisions  of  the  following 
Articles  of  the  present  Convention:  1  to  12, 
27,  28  to  34,  47,  40,  51,  52,  63,  59.  61  to  77,  143. 

Protected  persons  whose  release,  repatria- 
tion or  re-establishment  may  take  place  after 
such  dates  shall  meanwhile  continue  to  bene- 
fit by  the  present  Convention. 

Article   7 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  expressly 
provided  for  in  Articles  11.  14,  15,  17,  36,  108. 
109,  132,  133  and  149,  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  may  conclude  other  special  agree- 
ments for  all  matters  concerning  which  they 
may  deem  it  suitable  to  make  separate 
provision.  No  special  agreement  shall  ad- 
versely affect  the  situation  of  protected  per- 
sons, as  deflned  by  present  Convention,  nor 
restrict  the  rights  which  It  confers  upon 
them. 

Protected  persons  shall  continue  to  have 
the  benefit  of  such  agreements  as  long  as  the 
Convention  is  applicable  to  them,  except 
where  express  provisions  to  the  contrary  are 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  or  In  subsequent 
agreements  or  where  more  favourable  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  with  regard  to  them  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Parties  to  the  confilct. 

ExHixiT  rv 

An  Analtsis  of  Pxovincx  Sscuamr 
CoMMrrms 

BACKCBOUND 

Province  Secvurtty  Committees  (PSC)  were 
created  in  1067  to  provide  the  OVN  with  an 
administrative  method  of  setUlng  the  status 
of  political  detainees  considered  threats  to 
the  national  security.  Their  puipose  Is  po- 
litical; their  method  is  administrative  de- 
tention of  those  persons  reasonably  believed 
to  endanger  the  national  security,  but  against 
whom  sufllctent  evideiice  for  a  trial  is  lack- 
ing. 

coKFosrnoN 

The  minimum  composition  of  a  PSC  is: 

Province  Chief  (PC),  Chairman. 

Judge/Proaeeutor.  Deputy  caialnnan. 

Sector  Commander  (presently  same  aa  PC), 
Member. 

Chief  of  Internal  Security,  Briefing  Officer. 

Council  Member,  Member. 

Police  Chief,  Member. 

MSS  Chief,  Member. 

Phung  Hoang  Committee  Member,  Member. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  committees  with 
membership  as  high  as  thirteen.  Such  com- 
mittees Include  representatives  of  all  agen- 
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cle«  concerned  with  Phung  Huang  In  some 
provinces  all  districts  are  represented  on  the 
PSC. 

KKKTINaS 

OVN  MOI  Circular  J»2212  requires  each 
PSC  to  meet  weekly,  or  more  often  If  neces- 
sary. In  practice,  the  norm  to  be  used  Is  the 
existence  of  a  backlog  awaiting  disposition. 
If  cases  are  being  heard  within  30  days,  there 
la  no  need  to  insist  on  weekly  me«tlngt.  Con- 
versely, IX  weekly  meetings  resiilt  in  a  con- 
tinued backlog,  more  frequent  meetings  are 
in  order. 

FmOCKSt7«S 

Suspect  detainees  may  appear  before  the 
committee  but  do  not  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand such  appearance.  Due  to  the  admin- 
istrative nature  and  political  mission  of  the 
PSC,  procedures  are  far  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  cotirts.  All  members  of  the  PSC 
may  examine  the  detainee  dossiers  before  the 
bearings  and  request  clarification  of  any 
questionable  area.  The  local  judge  acts  as 
advisor  to  the  committee.  During  an  admin- 
istrative screening  he  assures  that  the  cases 
are  proper  for  presentation  and  aD  admin- 
istrative formalities  have  been  adhered  to. 
The  Chief  of  Internal  Security  acts  as  Brief- 
ing Officer  and  is  responsibU  for  recommend- 
ing the  type  and  duration  of  detention.  He 
Is  the  p«r8on  moat  Involved  In  determining 
adequate  detention.  Along  with  the  PSB 
Chief,  he  has  received  special  training  at  a 
two-day  seminar  In  Saigon  on  the  sentenc- 
ing procedure*  of  0VN  MOI  Circulars  No. 
757  and  3313.  Although  the  Chief  of  Inter- 
nal Security  is  probably  the  official  mo6t  re- 
sponsible for  the  type  of  sentences  given  by 
the  PSC,  he  remains  an  unknown  force  with- 
in the  committee.  He  is  lacking  an  Ameri- 
can counterpart  and  has  lltUe  to  do  with 
Pbung  Hoang  outside  the  PSC.  In  many  cases 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  educate  those 
Briefing  Officers  to  the  urgency  of  ccMnplylng 
with  the  guidance  provided  in  767  and  2313. 
The  Chief  of  Internal  Security  should  not 
be  an  unknown  factor  in  VCI  sentencing. 
It  to  the  obligation  of  the  Phoenix  Coordi- 
nator to  advise  his  counterpart  of  this  situ- 
ation, and  with  his  counterpart,  determine 
what  the  Chief  of  Internal  Security  considers 
to  be  necessary  to  have  a  dossier  which  is  suf- 
ficient for  him  to  recommend  maximum  "an- 
tri"  detention. 

ooTTBsxs  or  ACTXON  avahjiblk  to  trk  peot- 

iNcx  aBCTTazrr  oomcrrrKK  »gT.»*»» 
Naturally,  the  committee  may  release  sus- 
pects found  to  be  innocent.  This  criteria 
would  also  apply  to  all  those  suspects  whose 
dossiers  do  not  indicate  that  the  indlvldtial  is 
"probaWy"  a  threat  to  the  national  security. 
In  other  words,  the  PSC  does  not  "reasonably 
believe"  that  the  srispect  la  a  threat  to  the 
national  security. 

BXCOMKXND   TUAL   8T    KIUTAaT   COTTBT 

//  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
the  national  secuHty  laws,  or  if  the  suspect 
was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  committing 
an  offense  against  the  national  security,  the 
case  must  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
Military  Court.  This  Court  wUl  try  and  sen- 
tence the  suspect.  ThU  parUcular  funcUon 
Of  the  PSC  Is  similar  to  that  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

DITKNTION 

Where  evidence  for  trial  to  lacking,  but  it 
is  apparent  that  the  suspect  is  a  threat  to 
the  national  security,  the  committee  may  im- 
pose  administrative  {"an  TH")  detention. 
This  is  a  type  of  preventative  detention,  to 
protect  the  state  from  a  known  threat  to  its 
security.  There  is  the  additional  provision  of 
continual  extension  of  turn  year  terms  if  the 
individual  remains  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.  "An  Trt"  detention  is  nonjudicial 
and  administrative  In  nature.  A  violation  of 
the  national  security  laws  need  ncjt  be  proven; 
all  that  must  be  demonstrated  is  that  a  rea- 
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aonable  belief  exists  that  the  suspect  threat- 
ens the  national  security.  Once  "an  tri"  de- 
tention is  imposed  there  are  no  judicial 
remedies.  The  duration  and  place  of  deten- 
tion are  governed  by  OVN  administrative 
regulations. 

SUMMABT 

The  PSC  has  three  courses  of  action  avail- 
able; (1)  It  may  release  the  Innocent.  (2)  act 
as  a  type  of  grand  Jury  In  forwarding  viola- 
tors of  the  national  security  laws  to  a  Mili- 
tary Court,  or  (3)  impoee  administrative  de- 
tention upon  thoee  individuals  whom  the 
PSC  reasonably  believe  to  threaten  the  se- 
curity of  the  nation. 

BASIS  OP  DETKaMINATION 

The  purpose  of  the  PSC  is  to  protect  the 
State  from  thoee  persons  threatening  Its 
existence.  Thus  its  power  goes  lieyond  that 
ot  the  courts  into  the  area  of  emergency 
political  detention  necessitated  by  the  need 
of  the  State  to  survive.  There  la  no  defined 
burden  of  proof,  as  utilized  by  courts,  be- 
cause the  committees  are  not  engaged  with 
violators  of  law.  The  committee  Is  concerned 
with  those  cases  which,  due  to  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence, cannot  be  prosecuted  under  existing 
Judicial  standards.  Rather  than  a  Judicial  de- 
termination, these  cases  call  for  an  adminis- 
trative determination.  The  decision  of  the 
oommlttee  Is  based  on  a  prosecution  dossier. 
There  is  no  rigid  rule  regarding  the  amount 
of  evidence  necessary  for  detention,  and  the 
criteria  may  vary  significantly  from  province 
to  province.  Each  committee  determines  the 
existing  threat  to  national  security  based  on 
conditions  within  the  particular  province, 
and  the  function  of  the  detainee  within  the 
VCI.  This  |xt>cea8,  because  It  Is  administra- 
tive and  political  in  nature,  reflects  the  po- 
litical "facts-of-life"  in  the  province.  It  is 
encumbent  upon  each  Phoenix  Co(»dlna- 
tor  to  determine  these  local  variances  and 
tailor  his  advice  accordingly.  The  PSC  does 
not  need  evidence  of  the  type  required  by  a 
court:  cm  the  other  hand,  a  dossier  which 
contains  nothing  but  an  interrogation  report 
cannot  be  expected  to  convince  the  commit- 
tee that  a  maximum  detention  Is  warranted. 
What  Is  necessary  is  sufficient  Intelligence  to 
reasonably  Indicate  that  the  suspect  U  a 
threat  to  national  security.  Thus  the  test  ap- 
plied by  the  PSC  is  not  one  of  proven  guilt. 
This  Is  the  distinguishing  factor  between  the 
P9C  and  a  Military  Court.  The  court  is  con- 
cerned with  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
or  the  existence  of  a  proven  violation  of  na- 
tional security,  whereas  the  PSC  is  concerned 
with  preventing  danger  to  the  State  by  a  sus- 
pect who  appears  to  threaten  the  national 
security.  The  Military  Court  Is  punitive;  the 
committee  is  preventative  in  nature. 

Comparison 

Province  Security  Military  court 

Committee 

Administrative  body 

Pounded  in  the  right 
of  the  State  to  sur- 
vive 

Political  bearing 

Threats  to  security 

Protective  detention 
("antrl") 

Maximum      two-year   Maximum  deatli 
renewable  sentence 
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Judicial  body. 
Founded  in  law. 


Trial  by  law. 
Violations  of  law. 
Sentence. 


Reasonable  belief  ca 
threat. 


OuUt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt. 


OBSntVATIONS 

1.  The  PSC's  are,  by  deflnlUon.  political 
tools,  and  are  governed  from  province  to 
province  by  the  political  "facta-of-life". 

3.  PSC  existence  is  extra-constitutional 
and  non-Judlclal.  baaed  upon  the  right  of  a 
State  to  survive. 

3.  These  committees,  although  In  posses- 
sion of  power  to  administratively  detain 
anyone  reasonably  believed  to  threaten  the 


national  security,  have  acted  with  remark- 
able restraint. 

4.  The  nature  of  these  committees,  and 
their  strictly  political  function,  dictate  a 
"hands-off"  policy  by  all  US  personnel  and 
agencies. 

5.  US  advisors,  specifically  PHOENIX  Co- 
ordination, should  direct  their  efforts  to  in- 
sure that  their  counterparts  provide  the 
PSC  with  the  necessary  evidence  for  the 
committee  to  reach  an  Informed  decision. 
This  evidence  should  be  In  accordance  with 
the  minimum  considered  necessary  for  de- 
tention by  the  Chief  of  Internal  Security. 
Additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
providing  the  committee  the  type  dossier 
specified  by  OVN  MOI  Circular  No.  2212  and 
Phung  Hoang  SOP  3.  If  all  avaUable  Intelli- 
gence Is  In  the  dossier,  an  Informed,  Intelli- 
gent, and  equitable  decision  can  be  rendered. 

6.  The  varying  quality  of  dossiers  presented 
to  the  committee  has  caused  an  Imbalance 
In  proof,  resulting  in  reliance  upon  the  in- 
terrogation report  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Phung  Hoang  dossier.  In  far  too  many  cases, 
the  quality  of  the  dossiers  provided  to  PSC's 
can  only  be  described  as  poor  and  incomplete. 
It  Is  advisable  for  both  PHOENIX  Coordi- 
nators a^d  their  counterparts  to  screen  the 
dossiers  before  they  leave  the  PIOCC;  If  this 
is  accomplished  regularly,  a  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  amount  of  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee,  and  the  relative 
decisions  reached  by  the  committee.  Thus, 
by  reviewing  the  decision  of  the  PSC.  In 
conjunction  with  the  dossiers  presented  to 
the  PSC.  the  PHOENIX  Coordinator  and  his 
counterpart  can  determine  what  tjrpe  of  dos- 
sier the  committee  considers  to  be  sufficient 
for  detention. 

7.  Guidance  had  been  provided  to  the 
PSCs  In  GCN  MOI  Circulars  No.  757  and 
2212.  Utilization  of  this  guidance,  coupled 
with  an  understanding  of  the  political  reali- 
ties of  the  province,  will  provide  the  coordi- 
nator with  an  understanding  of  dossier  defi- 
ciencies. The  critical  official  to  satisfy  is 
the  Chief  of  Internal  Security,  the  second 
most  infiuentlal  member  (after  the  Province 
Chief)  of  the  PSC.  The  Chief  of  Internal 
Security  Is  the  central  figure  In  determining 
what  burden  of  proof  the  committee  adheres 
to,  as  it  Is  his  recommendation  which  usually 
determines  the  duration  of  detention.  It  Is 
essential  to  determine  what  minimum  con- 
tent a  dossier  must  contain  to  conform  to  his 
standards 


RESULTS  OP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SURVEY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK9ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year,  I  sent  out  approximately  140.000 
questionnaires  to  the  people  of  the  19th 
Ohio  Congressional  District,  which  In- 
cludes parts  of  Mahoning  and  Trumbull 
Counties  and  the  cities  of  Youngstown, 
Warren,  and  Nlles.  I  asked  their  opinion 
on  some  of  the  major  Issues  facing  our 
country.  The  response  was  tremendous. 
Over  19,500  questionnaires — almost  14 
percent— were  returned  to  me — ^many  of 
them  filled  out  by  both  husband  and 
wife. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  end  the  President,  I  in- 
sert the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  R*c- 
OKD  at  this  time : 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

(In  parcent] 
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Ya« 

No 

Undacidad 

V«     • 

No 

Undactdad 

1. 

Do  you  think  tht  Nlion  admintitrilion  it  mNling  (h«  basic 
iiMds  of  tht  country  such  It  ho usini,  htalOi  an, educ*- 

8. 

Do  you  fivor  an  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  per- 
mitting l>-y«ar-olds  to  vole  in  State  and  tocal  alactions7 

lion.  jobt  and  ttsUa  pricct7 

Man 

44 

49 

7 

Man . 

M 

73 

7 

Women 

46 

42 

12 

Woman 

20 

72 

8 

Total . 

45 

45 

10 

Total 

20 

73 

7 

9. 

Do  vou  favor  stricter  Federal  laws  to  control  pollution  even 
if  it  moans  spending  more  of  ttte  taxpayer's  money  tor 

2. 

Do  you  tavor  a  plan  to  ralorm  walfart  by  providing  a  mini- 
mum ineoma  for  e»ary  American  family  with  chiFdren  ac- 

this  purpose? 

companiad  by  raatonaMa  work  incanlivat? 

Men 

78 

13 

8 

Man 

Woman 

65 
56 

28 
31 

7 
13 

Women 

72 
75 

16 
IS 

12 

Total     

10 

Total 

61 

29 

10 

10. 

Do  you  tavor  establishing  a  national  health  insurance  pro- 

i. 

Do  you  favor  diraci  popular  alaetion  of  tha  Pretidant  and 
V>ca  Pratidant? 

gram  that  would  cover  all  the  medical  expenses  of 
every  American? 

Man 

» 

11 

2 

Man 

61 

36 

3 

Woman 

Total 

89 
84 

10 
14 

1 
2 

Women  .              ...           

45 

4« 

40 

u 

Total - 

7 

4. 

Do  you  favor  abolithini  tha  draft  and  atlabllthing  an  all 

U. 

Do  you  favor  increasing  social  security  benefits  including 

voiunlaar  army? 

an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase? 

Man 

45 

47 

8 

Men 

79 

17 

4 

Woman 

41 

39 

13 

82 

14 

4 

Total 

47 

43 

10 

Total 

80 

16 

4 

i. 

Do  you  favor  continuing  the  Federal  tubsldy  lor  the  SST 
(supersonic  transport)  plane? 

12. 

Do  you  favor  increasing  the  amount  of  money  a  person  on 
social  security  may  earn  and  still  keep  his  social  security 

Man 

25 

66 

9 

Woman 

14 

72 

14 

Men 

72 

20 

1 

Total .     . 

19 

69 

12 

Women                

80 

U 

3 

6. 

Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law  requiring  the  registration  of  all 
firearmt  and  strict  penalties  tor  the  illegal  sale,  posses- 

13. 

Total 

79 

n 

2 

Do  you  think  Congress  is  responding  to  the  basic  needs  of 

sion  or  us  of  hraarmsf 

the  country,  such  as  housing,  health  care,  education. 

Man 

65 

34 

1 

lobs,  and  stable  prices? 

wonwn ----.--,..,_,_.,.-.,.-....■...■........... 

71 

23 

6 

Men 

U 

S4 

2 

Total 

68 

29 

3 

Women 

12 

80 

S 

/. 

Do  you  favor  the  Federal  Government  establishing  wage, 
price  and  interest  controls  to  combat  inflatnn? 

Man 

Woman 

Total..     

65 
63 
64 

28 
20 
24 

7 

17 
12 

ToUl 

13 

82 

5 

Men       Women 


Total 


14.  What  policy  do  you  support  on  the  Vietnam  war? 

Nixon  policy  of  graduif  withdrawal .   

Withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1971      . . 

Escalate  tha  war  and  seek  a  military  victory 

Undecided 

15.  What  is  your  position  on  the  present  level  ot  defense 

spending? 

Too  little 

About  right 

Too  much  

Undecided . .   

16.  What  is  your  potition  on  the  amount  of  nonmilitary,  eco- 

nomic aid  the  United  States  givat  lo  foreign  countriai? 
Toelitle 


Men       Women 


25 
53 
16 
6 


13 
20 
54 
13 


18 
56 
13 
13 


6 
14 
63 
17 


ToUl 


Aboutrirtt 17  6 

Too  much - 74  8S 

Undecided 3  S 

17.  What  do  you  think  our  Nabon't  priorities  should  be?  (Riitk 
the  highest  priority  as  No.  I  and  the  lowest  priority  n 
No.  12.) 

1.  End  tha  Vietnam  war.  7.  Reduce  Federal  Government  tpanding. 

2.  Reduce  unemployment  8.  Elimiiuta  poverty  and  alums. 

3.  Control  inflation.  9.  Halt  the  nudear  arms  rKe. 

4.  Control  crime.  10.  Improve  coisumer  protection. 

5.  Control  drug  abuia.  11.  Improve  masa  transportation. 

6.  Control  pollution.  12.  Explore  outer  space. 


12 

79 

S 


ACTION  NOW 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  of  February 
1971.  entitled  "Action  Now,"  discussing 
the  status  of  the  draft  environmental  im- 
pact statement  required  by  section  102 
(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  91-190.  the  Na- 
tlMial  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  de- 
fects in  that  report  which  I  believe  merit 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  interested 
citizens: 

Action  Now 

Alaska  contains  our  nation's  greatest  re- 
maining scenic,  wilderness  and  wildlife  re- 
sources; It  also  offers  our  last  best  opportun- 
ity for  far-sighted,  comprehensive  land  plan- 
ning. This  planning  must  be  completed  be- 
fore any  Irrevocable  commitment  is  made  for 
significant  parts  of  Alaska — particularly  in 
the  Arctic.  However,  because  of  the  new- 
found petroleum  fields  of  the  North  Slope, 
economic  values  threaten  to  ride  roughshod 
over  all  other  values,  human,  social,  cultural, 
wilderness,  wildlife,  and  scenic. 

In  mid-Jtmuary  the  Interior  Depaolment 
released  an  environmental  Impact  statement 


recommending  that  a  right-of-way  across 
federal  lands  in  Alaska  be  granted  for  con- 
struction of  an  800-mlle  pipeline  to  carry 
North  Slope  oil  to  the  south  coast  seaport  of 
Valdez.  The  Sierra  Club  believes  this  "Is  a 
project-serving  document  tailored  to  the  ex- 
istence In  Alaska  of  a  multl-mUllon  dollar 
stockpile  of  48-lnch  in  diameter  pipe,  fabri- 
cated for  oil  companies,  rather  tham  to  the 
ecological  needs  of  the  area." 

The  Sierra  Club  has  analyzed  the  Impact 
statement  and  finds  It  Is  replete  with  de- 
ficiencies : 

The  report  does  not  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  environmental  damage.  Ad- 
mitting that  as  much  as  48  percent  of  the 
hot-oil  pipeline  may  have  to  be  above  ground 
because  of  unsolved  permafrost  problems,  the 
report  offers  no  design  specifications  for  a 
raised  line.  The  report  catalogues  the  dam- 
age to  tundra,  the  danger  to  wildlife  and 
the  threat  to  spawning  beds  In  the  350 
streams  and  rivers  to  be  crossed  by  the  pipe- 
line. But  it  offers  no  firms  safeguards,  nor 
doea  it  deal  with  the  feasibility  of  recovering 
spilled  oil  in  the  Arctic. 

The  report  ignores  certain  adverse  impacts. 
The  report  does  not  consider  the  Valdez- 
West  Coast  segment  of  the  system  for  trans- 
porting North  Slope  oil  and  its  environ- 
mental Impact  on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  The  report  omtts  any  discussion 
of  the  effect  new  human  activity  noith  of  the 
Yukon  River  will  have  on  land  classifica- 
tion proposals.  Scant  attention  is  given  to 
the  Impact  of  extracting  An  estimated  80  bil- 
lion yards  of  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  rock 


from  uplands  and  stream  beds.  The  discus- 
sion of  seismic  hazards  is  grossly  Incomplete. 

The  report  fails  to  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  alternatives.  The  report  Is  pred- 
icated on  Justifying  the  800-inlle  North 
Slope-Valdez  pipeline  as  the  only  solution. 
It  does  not  adequately  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  all-land  route  through  Canada, 
nor  of  a  cold-oil  line,  nor  does  it  discuss  the 
case  for  an  oil  r«serve,  which  the  Club  be- 
lieves la  the  best  immediate  solution. 

The  rationale  for  immediate  development 
is  weak.  The  report  lists  its  own  high  oil 
consumption  projections  and  national  secu- 
rity as  Justifying  the  need  for  immediate 
development  of  North  Slope  reserves.  Some 
economists  think  the  projections  aire  too 
high,  and.  In  any  event,  will  only  frustrate 
the  quest  for  clean  air.  National  security  is 
hardly  enhanced  by  exhausting  our  domestic 
reserves,  and  many  susftect  the  oil  Is  really 
destined  for  Japan. 

While  a  decision  on  the  pipeline  had  been 
expected  by  mid-April,  Interior  Secretary 
Morton  has  now  announced  that  action  will 
be  delayed  until  the  fall  to  allow  time  for 
further  studies.  Conservationists  are  urging 
President  Nixon  to  direct  Secretary  Morton 
to  announce  that  a  proper  sequence  of  steps 
will  be  followed  by  federal  authorities  before 
any  tulditlonal  permits   are  granted: 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Laind  Manjkgement. 
which  now  hju  temporary  Jurisdiction,  must 
t>e  given  permanent  authority  over  federal 
lands  in  Alaska  and  sufficient  funding  to 
d«v^op  a  ocMnprehenalve  plan  for  land  use  in 
Alaska. 
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(3)  This  master  pUn  must  identify  and 
protect  fragile  and  unique  natural  areas  In 
Alaska,  such  as  wildlife  refuges,  wlldernesa, 
and  parks. 

(3)  The  plan  should  then  identify  areas 
which  ultlniately  should  be  open  to  eco- 
nomic development.  Complete  research  on 
techniques  for  environmental  protection 
must  then  be  carried  out  for  each  type  of 
economic  development.  Including  oil. 

(4)  Once  these  steps  have  been  taken,  then 
rational  Judgments  can  be  made  about  where 
and  when  impropriate  leases  and  permits  for 
development  can  be  granted. 

Planning  in  any  other  sequence  will  force 
tis  to  make  choices  and  accept  risks  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing.  Write  today  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  White 
House.  Washington,  DC.  30003.  and  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Interior  Building.  Washington. 
D.C..  30340. 


BIO  BITS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

J«r.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  carried  In  Tuesday  night's  Evening 
Star  with  re«)ect  to  ICC  laxity  on  bus 
safety  is  shocking,  but  certainly  not  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  ICC's  past  record 
In  this  area.  It  is  further  evidence  of  the 
highhanded  and  calloused  manner  in 
which  the  bus  industry  treats  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  motor- 
ists, and  its  own  passengers. 

De^ite  this  lack  of  interest  in  safety 
with  respect  to  present  vehicles,  the  bus 
Industry  teUs  us  we  must  widen  buses  6 
Inches  In  order  to  make  them  safer.  It 
seems  to  me.  If  the  industry  is  sincere 
about  the  question  of  safety,  they  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  convincing  if  they 
were  to  obey  existing  laws  witii  respect  to 
safety.  The  article  follows: 
VKOtM,  Sats  ICC  Dna«n*tne  Laws  in  Bus 
Savrt  Cass 
(By  Stephen  M.  Aug) 

Ralph  Nader  and  two  young  legal  aides 
have  accused  the  Interstate  Ccxnmerce  Com- 
mission of  "noD-enforcement  of  the  law"  In 
connection  with  charges  that  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  bus  companies  Is  guilty  of  "fla- 
grant and  repeated  violation"  of  federal 
safety  regulations. 

In  a  letter  and  petition  to  the  ICC.  Nader 
and  the  legal  aides — Clarence  Dltlow  and 
Alan  Rauzln — called  on  the  ICC  to  act  on  a 
hearing  examiner's  recommendation  Issued 
eight  months  ago  urging  a  20-day  suspen- 
sion of  the  operating  certificates  of  Safeway 
Trails.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  the  vast  Conti- 
nental Trallways  bus  system. 

The  examiner  Issued  a  lengthy  report  last 
July  in  which  he  said  Safeway  Trails  had 
violated  the  federal  hours-of-service  regula- 
tioDS  on  more  than  1,334  occasions  during 
five  months  In  1908.  These  regulations  pro- 
hibit a  company  from  permitting  or  requir- 
ing any  driver  to  be  on  duty  more  than  70 
hours  during  eight  consecutive  days. 

The  peUtlon  urged  speedy  action  on  the 
case,  saying  "time  is  crucial  in  this  pro- 
ceeding because  the  upcoming  months  of 
July.  Aug\ut,  and  September  are  the  months 
when  Safeway  has  iu  heaviest  volume  of 
traffic  and  In  the  past  has  most  flagrantly 
violated  the  hours-of-servloe  regulation. 

The  petition  added.  'If  Safeway  is  guilty 
of  the  charges  .  .  .  then  millions  of  people 
dally   are  being  exposed  to  dangers  on  the 
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nation's  highways  by  Safeway's  reckless  and 
lllegaJ  conduct." 

The  group  contended  that  inaction  by  the 
ICC  invites  bus  companies  "to  flaunt  (sic) 
the  law,"  and  noted  that  the  company's  past 
record  "of  arrogant  disregard  for  the  regu- 
lations" suggests  that  until  the  commission 
acts  decisively  the  firm  "will  continue  to 
maximize  Its  profits  at  the  cost  of  highway 
safety." 

The  group  also  said  that  continued  in- 
action by  the  ICC  combined  with  the 
fact  that  a  former  commissioner — Charles 
Webb— has  taken  part  in  the  case  In  support 
of  the  bus  company  "raise  suggestions  of  mis- 
dealing and  Improper  Influence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commission's  failure  to  act." 

They  contend  further  that  Webb,  who  U 
repreeenUng  the  National  Association  of 
Motorbus  Owners,  may  be  violating  the  code 
of  ethics  for  ICC  practitioners.  A  section  of 
the  code  says  a  practitioner  who  has  held 
a  public  office  should  not  later  practice  be- 
fore the  agency  in  a  case  In  which  the  facts 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  involved 
In  matters  he  once  decided. 

The  Safeway  Trails  case  was  filed  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  in  1969.  al- 
though the  company  had  been  involved  in 
safety  violations  matters  before  the  ICC  as 
early  as  1963.  At  that  time,  an  ICC  investi- 
gation showed  that  Safeway  Trails  had  vio- 
lated the  hours-of-servlce  regulations  at  least 
3,000  Umes  during  I960  and  January  1961. 

Investigations  of  Safeway's  activities  con- 
tinued throughout  the  1960s  and  uncovered 
thousands  of  similar  violations.  In  the  pre- 
vious case,  the  ICC  either  ordered  the  com- 
pany to  stop  the  violations  or  Issued  warn- 
ing notices. 

Nader  questioned  whether  the  commission 
wiabes  to  wait  "until  another  btu  tragedy 
occurs"  before  acting  In  this  case.  He  cited 
one  accident  last  summer  near  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  chartered  bus  carry- 
ing 69  children  skidded  over  a  60  foot  em- 
bankment, killing  seven  and  injuring  63 
others.  Safeway  was  not  Involved  in  that  ac- 
cident. 
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NURSE  TRAININa  NEEDS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day for  the  second  time  the  House  has 
scheduled  the  Nurse  Training  Act  for 
floor  action.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  proposal  their  most  favorable 
consideration.  Since  the  measure  was  last 
postponed  in  June,  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964  has  expired,  and  there  is 
presently  no  vehicle  by  which  the  needs 
for  nursing  care  in  the  health-manpower 
field  can  be  accommodated. 

To  state  the  obvious,  the  nursing  short- 
age has  reached  critical  proportions  in 
many  areas  of  the  coimtry,  including  my 
home  State  of  Texas.  Last  year,  in  fact. 
more  than  150  small  hospitals  in  the 
State  of  Texas  alone  came  close  to  being 
closed,  because  they  lacked  enough  reg- 
ular nurses  to  meet  Federal  medical  reg- 
ulations. Fortunately,  these  closings 
were  averted  through  the  enactment  of 
an  amendment  to  change  the  nursing 
staff  requirements  for  small  hospitals  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. I  was  proud  to  have  been  a  sponsor 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  was  proud  to 
have  assisted  in  helping  to  make  Federal 
requirements  conform  more  realistically 


to  the  health  care  needs  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
House  today,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971,  deals  with  the  problems  of  nursing 
care  in  terms  that  are  much  broader  than 
the  health  needs  of  rural  America.  These 
broader  needs  are  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  nursing  services  is 
growing  and  Is  even  outstripping  our  na- 
tional growth  in  population.  During  the 
last  decade  the  total  population  in- 
creased from  180  million  to  204  million 
people.  I  would  point  out  that  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  this  growth 
has  been  the  increase  in  numbers  at  each 
end  of  the  life  span.  This  uneven  popula- 
tion growth  trend  has  strained  health 
care  services  out  of  proportion  to  the  In- 
creased numbers  at  either  end  of  the  age 
spectrum,  because  the  very  yoimg  and  the 
very  old  have  the  greatest  needs  for 
health  services. 

Prom  another  perspective,  rising  edu- 
cation and  economic  levels  also  create 
greater  demands  for  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  health  services.  At  this  time  ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  population 
is  covered  by  some  form  of  health  insur- 
ance. In  addition,  new  federally  support- 
ed health  programs  have  been  inaugu- 
rated, progrsims  which  have  created  in- 
creases in  demand  for  health  facilities 
and  services. 

Within  the  medical  profession  Itself 
there  has  been  breakthrough  after 
breakthrough  in  the  areas  of  medical 
technology  and  medical  knowledge. 
These  have  led  to  Increased  specializa- 
tion. These  have  led  to  an  increased  dele- 
gation of  responsibilities  from  physicians 
to  nurses.  New  therapeutics  and  new 
technologies  are  changing  the  patterns 
of  care  in  hospitals.  Treatment  is  often 
more  concentrated.  On  the  average,  pa- 
tients spend  less  time  in  hospital  beds. 
And  hospitals  are  trying  to  shorten  the 
average  length  of  inpatient  care,  there- 
by expanding  the  reach  of  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  nursing 
care  has  become  even  more  critical  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  medical  services. 
Nursing  care  is  used  more  and  it  is  re- 
quired longer  and  more  Intensively  on  a 
patlent-by-patlent  basis  than  is  any  oth- 
er single  kind  of  health  service  in  this 
Nation  today. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  is  de- 
signed to  help  augment  existing  nursing 
lare  services  and  to  help  create  new 
nursing  services.  As  the  bill  is  written, 
the  original  Nursing  Care  Act  of  1964 
would  be  extended  3  more  years  at  a  cost 
of  $710  million.  These  funds  would  be 
spent  on  a  wide  variety  of  things  nm- 
nlng  from  construction  of  nursing  school 
facilities,  through  purchasing  laboratory 
training  equipment,  to  establishing  and 
m-'intaining  on-the-job  nurses  training 
programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
emphasize  that  this  legislation  is  greatly 
needed,  its  costs  are  reasonable,  and  its 
purposes  are  eminently  worthwhile.  The 
critical  shortage  of  nurses  is  an  undis- 
puted fact.  At  the  current  time,  there 
are  700.000  nurses  In  active  practice; 
150.000  more  are  needed.  By  1980.  1.000,- 
100  nurses  will  be  needed  to  help  meet 
the  Increased  demands  for  health  serv- 
ices due  to  the  growth  in  population,  the 
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expansion  In  nursing  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, smd  the  growth  in  the  complex- 
ities of  health  care.  The  provisions  of  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  are  designed 
to  meet  these  demands  through  a  bal- 
anced program  of  support  to  schools  and 
to  students. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
proposal. 


EXPAND  THE  LOCKHEED 
DISCUSSION 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIPORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  to- 
day in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Locldieed  loan  situation  which 
is  tin  appropriate  sequel  to  my  remarks 
to  this  body  on  Tuesday  last.  At  that  time 
I  detailed  a  bill  I  sponsored  to  remove 
from  the  Congress  the  consideration  of 
such  Intermittent  and  piecemeal  rescue 
efforts. 

I  now  see  in  the  Journal  a  report  that 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
AlTairs  Committee  has  reopened  its  hear- 
ings on  the  Lockheed  guarantee  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  alternative  legislation. 
This,  to  my  mind,  should  have  been  done 
to  begin  with,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  such 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  hearings  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  are  scheduled  to  commence 
July  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  the 
subject  article  from  the  Journal: 
LxoiSLATiON   To   Aid   Lockrizd   Is   Delated 
3  Wkkks  bt  Sxnatb  Unit  roa  Moax  Data 

Washdcoton. — ^Wlth  time  supposedly  run- 
ning out  for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  company  hit  an  unex- 
pected delay. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  postponed 
untu  July  13  a  session  scheduled  for  yester- 
day, to  begin  drafting  the  biU.  The  delay  Is 
to  allow  time  to  take  more  testimony  In  open 
bearings  on  legltiatlon. 

The  committee  held  two  weeks  of  hearings 
in  mid-June  on  a  Nixon  administration  pro- 
posal to  authorize  the  federal  government  to 
guarantee  up  to  $360  mUUon  in  bank  loans 
to  the  flnanclally  distressed  aircraft  maker. 
But  proponents  of  the  legislation,  increas- 
ingly apprehensive  about  the  bill's  chances 
In  Congress,  recently  decided  to  substitute  a 
broader  bUl  under  which  other  companies 
also  might  qualify  for  aid. 

Testerday,  when  the  banking  committee 
met  in  a  closed  session  to  begin  drafting  the 
legislation.  Committee  Chairman  John  ^ark- 
man  (D..  Ala.)  reportedly  stated  that  he 
hoped  the  committee  oould  clear  by  day's 
end  a  broad  measure  for  Senate  floor  con- 
sideration. 

But  Sen.  WUliam  Proxmlre  (D..  Wis.)  a 
persistent  critic  of  the  Lockheed  aid  plan, 
objected.  He  said  almost  all  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee  had  focused  on  a 
bill  aimed  exclusively  at  helping  Lockheed. 
The  committee  shouldn't  draft  a  broader  bUl. 
he  said,  without  first  calling  witnesses  to 
discuss  it. 

Eventually,  the  committee  agreed  to  re- 
open its  hearings  for  testimony  next  Wednes- 
day. Thxirsday  and  Friday,  with  a  closed 
drafting  session  the  following  Monday.  Votes 
weren't  taken  during  yesterday's  one-hour 
meeting,  a  committee  aide  said.  "There  Just 
was  a  consensus  of  feeling."  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lockheed  has  said  it  could  be  forced  into 
bankruptcy  if  It  doesnt  get  additional  fi- 
nancing to  carry  out  Its  TrlStar  airbus  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  Jeopardised  by  the 
collapse  early  this  year  of  Britain's  Rolls- 
Royce  Ltd..  builder  of  the  plane's  engines. 

The  British  government  has  agreed  to  con- 
tinue production  of  the  engine  at  a  higher 
price  if  Congress  will  approve  the  loan  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed.  But  the  British  also  have 
said  that  the  guarantee  must  be  arranged  by 
Aug.  8.  when  Congress  will  have  begun  a 
month-long  recess.  Otherwise,  the  British 
say  they  will  end  their  financial  support  of 
the  program. 

Additionally,  Trans  World  Airlines  has  said 
that  If  ^he  Lockheed  legislation  hasn't  made 
slgniflcant  progress  by  the  start  of  the  con- 
gressional recess  TWA  probably  will  cancel 
Its  orders  for  the  airbvis. 

The  broad  legislation  under  consideration 
would  establish  a  government  board  to  rule 
on  applications  of  companies  for  federal  loan 
guarantees.  An  appUcant  would  have  to  es- 
tablish that  Its  faUure  woiild  cause  serious 
harm  to  the  national  economy. 


THE  FIRST  6  MONTHS:  A  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RECORD,  JANUARY-JULY 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KXNTXTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

information  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Third  District  of  Kentucky,  and  other 
interested  parties,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  my  legislative  ac- 
tions for  the  first  6  months  of  the  92d 
Congress: 

The  first  6  months,  during  which  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  the  Third 
District  of  Kentucky  in  the  UJS.  House 
of  Representatives,  have  been  hectic  and 
demanding  months;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  workload,  I  have  found  them 
rewarding  and  fulfilling  as  well. 

In  the  opening  weeks  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, we  devoted  a  large  part  of  our  time 
to  organizing  the  House  and  its  com- 
mittees in  preparation  for  the  business 
of  the  session.  Much  of  my  own  time  at 
first  was  spent  putting  my  Washington 
and  Louisville  offices  in  good  working 
order,  learning  congressional  rules  and 
procedures,  and,  frankly,  learning  the 
layout  of  Capitol  Hill  and  its  labyrinth 
of  halls  and  corridors. 

Most  of  the  actual  drafting  and  prepa- 
ration of  legislation  in  the  House  takes 
place  within  its  21  standing  committees. 
I  was  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
chaired  by  my  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Perkins.  We  divide  our 
workload  in  education  and  labor  among 
several  subcommittees.  The  subcommit- 
tees I  serve  on  include  the  Oeneral  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  the  Oeneral  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  and  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education. 

Already,  thousands  of  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  1971  session  of  Congress. 
Most  of  them  are  still  being  studied  by 
the  various  committees.  However,  many 
of  them  have  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  been  voted  on.  Some  of  the 
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votes  on  Important  legislation  have  been 
close. 

In  line  with  my  policy  of  keefMng  the 
people  of  my  district  completely  up  to 
date  on  events  in  Congress,  I  have  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  the  events  of  these 
first  very  important  6  months  of  my  con- 
gressional service. 

I  mention  the  bills  I  have  sponsored, 
describe  the  important  votes  I  have  cast, 
and  include  a  few  words  about  issues 
which  will  probably  come  up  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  divide  the  legislative  summary  in- 
to 14  general  subject  areas:  civil  rights, 
consumer  affairs,  drug  abuse,  education, 
employment  and  public  works,  environ- 
ment, health  care,  law  enforcement,  mili- 
tary and  defense,  spending  cuts  and  pri- 
orities, taxation,  women's  rights,  youth, 
and  other  legislative  action. 

crviL  aicRTS  and  civn.  ubkktiks 

Early  in  the  1971  session,  I  sponsored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  88,  a  res- 
olution against  films  and  broadcasts 
which  demean  or  ridicule  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  groups.  Later,  reflecting  my 
concern  over  military  courts  and  mili- 
tary justice,  I  sponsored  HH.  7292,  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  verdict  of 
courts-martial  to  be  unanimous  in  order 
to  convict  soldiers  who  are  tried  under 
the  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

On  another  civil  liberties  issue,  many 
people  have  been  concerned  about  an  ex- 
isting law  which  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  mass  detention  camps  in 
cases  of  security  threats  or  internal 
emergencies.  Under  the  present  law,  peo- 
ple can  be  held  in  such  camps  without  a 
trial  and  without  bail.  I  sponsored  B.K.. 
5244,  which  would  repeal  that  detention 
camp  law.  I  consider  such  detention  un- 
constitutional, and  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  has  itself  recom- 
mended changes  in  this  law. 

In  the  area  of  employment  opportiml- 
tles,  I  am  currently  supporting  H  Jl.  6760, 
a  bill  which  would  give  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  pow- 
er to  ask  court  enforcement  of  orders 
guaranteeing  fair  hiring  and  employment 
practices. 

coMsmixa  fbotbcitom 

Ours  Is  a  consumer  society,  and  the 
buyer  in  the  marketplace  needs  guaran- 
tees that  the  goods  he  buys  are  safe,  of 
good  quality,  and  accurately  labeled.  At 
present  there  are  about  500  consumer 
programs  scattered  over  36  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  There  is  little 
coordination  among  them. 

To  assure  the  consiuner  effective  rep- 
resentation and  protection  within  the 
Oovemment  and  t>efore  the  courts.  I 
sponsored  a  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent "watchdog"  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  the  Federal  Government — as 
well  as  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in 
the  White  House— HJl.  4432.  I  also 
sponsored  a  bill  which  calls  for  clear 
labeling  of  foods  which  might  spoil  on 
store  shelves — HH.  8417;  the  Truth  in 
Labeling  bill— H.R.  8670;  and  HM.  7546. 
which  addresses  the  dangerous  problem 
of  cosmetics  which  contain  mercury. 

In  another  area  of  central  interest  to 
consumers — food  prices — I  voted  against 
the  sugar  quota  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House — H.R.  8866.  Sugar 
quotas  set  high  price  levels  for  sugar  im- 
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ports  mad  ooet  tbe  American  tbapvtr  mll- 
liona  of  dollars  every  year.  Howerer.  I 
was  In  a  mlnorltiy.  and  tbe  sugar  bill 
pasaad.  239  to  128. 

Rising  electric  coats  are  also  a  major 
consumer  problem,  and  I  sponsored  HJR. 
155,  rieslgned  to  study  ways  to  coordinate 
power  resources  and  keep  electric  prices 
down.  However,  that  resolution  was  de- 
feated on  the  floor  of  Congress  In  May. 


Few  problems  in  our  country  are  so 
pressing  today  as  the  spreading  cancer 
of  drug  addiction  and  drug  abuse.  I  have 
sponsored  a  number  of  legislative  attacks 
on  the  problem,  from  a  number  of  differ- 
ent directions.  These  include  a  bill  con- 
trolling sale  and  iiosseaslan  of  syringes, 
gelatin  capsules,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  the  drug  trade — HR.  8569 — as 
well  as  a  bill  which  would  tighten  regu- 
lation of  amphetamines,  which  are  of 
growing  importance  in  the  illicit  drug 
trade— HJl.  9333. 

Approaching  the  problem  at  the 
source,  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  HJl. 
4414.  which  calls  on  the  President  to  cut 
off  aid  to  countries  from  which  much  of 
the  Illegal  heroin  in  the  United 
States  originates — unless  those  coun- 
tries make  strong  efforts  to  bring 
their  export  of  heroin  under  control. 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to 
the  severe  problem  of  choig  addiction  in 
the  service,  especially  among  our  troops 
In  Vietnam.  In  June,  I  sponsored  HJl. 
9214,  a  comprehensive  bill  to  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  drug- 
addicted  OI's. 

nnrcATioif 

Education  lecislatlon  is  the  area  of  my 
broadest  experience,  as  well  as  the  main 
focus  of  my  work  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Early  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  I  sponsored  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Institute  of  Education— HJl. 
3606 — and  another  measure  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Education — 
nn.  6234. 

I  sponsored  two  bills  on  higher  educa- 
tion. HJl.  5099  and  HH.  6419,  which 
would  provide  partial  Income  tax  credits 
for  families  for  the  college  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  donors  who  make 
gifts  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Together  with  Congressman  Piaxnfs, 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  I  recently 
sponsored  H.R.  8395,  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1971.  which  would 
help  train  people  for  Jobs  in  the  trades 
and  crafts. 

On  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  major 
legislative  battle  in  the  area  of  education 
was  over  an  amendment  by  Congressman 
Wn.LiAM  Hathaway.  Democrat,  of  Maine, 
to  add  $728  million  In  badly  needed 
school  funds  to  the  education  biU,  HJl. 
7016.  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Hathaway 
amendment,  but  it  was  narrowly  de- 
feated 187  to  192.  The  Senate  later  ac- 
cepted an  increase  similar  to  the  one  re- 
jected by  the  House.  There  was  then  an 
attcsnpt  in  the  House  to  go  along  with 
the  Senate  on  its  increase  in  education 
funds,  but  it  also  failed.  I  beUeve  a  com- 
promise between  House  and  Senate  will 
occur,  resulting  In  some  additional  funds 
for  education. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBCARKS 

There  are  several  bills  still  in  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  which  will, 
tf  enacted,  provide  financial  aid  to  our 
hard-pressed  elementary,  secondary,  and 
college-level  school  in  America. 

KtCFLOTlCDrT   AMD   rUWUC    WOKKS 

Many  people  are  now  suffering  from 
the  generally  depressed  state  of  the 
American  economy.  Two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  this  session  were  aimed  at 
easing  the  situation.  The  emergency  em- 
ployment bill,  which  came  out  of  my 
committee,  would  put  200,000  people  to 
work  in  public  service  Jobs — HJl.  3613. 
I  was,  in  fact,  presiding  over  the  House 
during  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  this 
vital  bill.  The  $5.7  billion  accelerated 
public  works  bill,  HJl.  5376.  which  was 
vetoed  in  June  by  the  President,  would 
speed  up  spending  on  public  works  proj- 
ects in  order  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
I  voted  for  both  of  these  recovery  meas- 
ures. Both  passed  the  House  by  relatively 
close  votes.  I  hope  the  veto  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill  can  be  over- 
ridden. 

Earlier  in  the  session,  I  backed  HJl. 
4246,  a  renewal  of  standby  wage-and- 
price  controls  for  the  President.  If  used, 
they  would  htip  dampen  the  present  spi- 
ralling increase  in  prices.  I  also  support 
HJl.  7130,  which  proposes  to  increase 
the  basic  minimum  wage  to  $2,  though 
I  believe  certain  exemptions  will  have 
to  be  retained.  This  minimum  wage  bill 
is  now  before  my  Education  and  Labor 
Conunittee. 

Much  of  my  legislative  effort  has  been 
directed  toward  conservation  and  the 
dangers  to  the  environment  in  the  form 
of  air  and  water  pollution. 

One  such  danger  is  the  dumping  of 
dangerous  or  toxic  chemicals  in  the 
oceans.  Last  year,  I  expressed  grave  con- 
cern about  the  proposed  shipment  of 
nerve  gas  from  the  Lexington  Bluegrass 
Depot  through  Kentucky  for  dumping  in 
the  Atlantic.  Early  in  this  year's  session 
of  Congress,  I  sponsored  HJl.  4218.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  discharge  of  military  mate- 
rials into  oceans  and  waterways  without 
the  specific  approval  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Another  dumping  problon  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  is  that  of  scrap  automobiles. 
Last  year,  7  million  passenger  cars  and 
more  than  a  million  buses  and  trucks 
were  8crm>ped,  often  ending  up  in  Junk- 
yards that  mar  our  countryside.  I  spon- 
sored HJl.  5241  to  help  States  undertake 
programs  to  recycle  scrap  automobiles.  I 
also  sponsored  a  bill  to  offer  tax  deduc- 
tions to  people  who  install  antipollution 
devices  on  their  cars — HJl.  8773. 

Still  another  bQI  I  have  sponsored, 
H.R.  8008.  would  require  use  of  recycled 
paper  by  the  Pyderal  Oovemment.  I  try 
to  practice  what  I  preach,  and  I  have 
now  started  using  recycled  paper  in  my 
congressional  ofllce  to  save  trees  and  cut 
down  an  waste. 

Many  Congressmen  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  effect  of  the 
proposed  Alaska  pipeline  on  America's 
last  unspoiled  frontier.  Together  with  a 
nimiber  of  colleagues,  I  sponsored  a 
measure  that  would  delay  pipeltne  con- 
struction until  the  effect  of  this  pipeline 
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on  the  Alaskan  environment  is  scien- 
tifically ascertained — HJl.  9037. 

la  the  general  area  of  water  pollution 
and  oonservatlon,  I  am  a  sponsor  of  the 
aean  Lakes  Act  of  1971,  HJl.  7102,  and 
tbe  5-year,  $25  billion  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act— H.R.  7846.  This  last  pro- 
gram, if  passed,  could  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  serious  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  At  present,  I 
am  also  working  on  legislation  to  protect 
the  environment  from  the  ravages  of 
strip  mining. 

One  of  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental stands  taken  by  Congress  this 
session  was  a  highly  symbolic  one:  The 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  give  the  Boeing 
Co.  $290  million  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
further  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  I  voted  against  this  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  both  times  the  issue 
came  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  The  money 
is  needed  for  other  urgent  priorities,  not 
for  a  fast-flying  plane  which  could  do 
serious  damage  to  the  environment. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  voted 
down  the  SST.  The  House  vote  was  close ; 
the  margin  was  only  about  a  dozen  votes. 
However,  stopping  Government  support 
for  American  development  of  the  SST 
is  no  guarantee  against  overflight  by 
French  or  Russian  SST's.  So  I  introduced 
HJl.  8760,  which  would  prohibit  such 
overflights  except  under  the  most  strin- 
gent conditions. 

BXALTH    CAJU 

Congress  is  working  hard  to  prepare  a 
national  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
gram. This  is  such  a  complex  and  far- 
reaching  subject  area  that  final  action 
on  a  health  care  program  may  not  come 
before  1973. 

On  specific  health  issues,  I  supported 
HJl.  4618,  a  bill  which  provides  Federal 
aid  for  nursing  scho<^.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Jime, 
and  may  benefit  nursing  schools  in  the 
Louisville  area.  In  another  key  area  of 
health  concern,  I  sponsored  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act  of  1971,  HJl.  3857.  This 
country  has  spent  $410  per  person  over 
the  last  6  years  for  national  defense,  but 
only  89  cents  for  cancer  research.  This  is 
appalling.  There  are  few  health  problems 
more  pressing  than  the  conquest  of  this 
terrible  disease.  Hopefully,  this  act  will 
contribute  to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

Recognising  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel  in  many  areas  throughout  our 
Commonwealth  and  across  the  country,  I 
introduced  HJl.  3283,  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  which  en- 
courages physicians  and  other  medical 
specialists  to  serve  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  critical  shortage.  I  was  also  a  sponsor 
of  a  congressional  resolution  opposing  the 
Nixon  administration's  closing  of  badly 
needed  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
as  an  "economy"  move.  The  shutdown 
was  later  declared  Illegal  by  the  courts- 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  150. 
LAW  KNTOBcnmrr 

Congress  has  taken  a  number  of  Initia- 
tives this  year  in  fighting  crime  and  sup- 
porting the  Nation's  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. I  sponsored  HJl.  5645,  a  measure 
that  would  help  State  and  local  police 
departments,  as  well  as  fire  departments 
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and  rescue  squads,  improve  their  com- 
munications systems  for  rapid  response 
to  emergencies. 

I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  recent  rash 
of  assaiilts  and  shootings  of  policemen 
around  the  country.  Seventeen  out  of  ev- 
ery 100  police  officers  on  duty  in  the 
United  States  were  victims  of  assault  last 
year.  To  combat  this  trend,  I  sponsored 
a  bill  this  session,  H.R.  6474,  to  make 
assaults  on  policemen,  firemen,  and  Ju- 
dicial officers  while  on  duty  a  Federal 
offense. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  well,  to  sponsor 
in  June  the  Policemen's  Bill  of  Rights,  a 
measure  requiring  all  State  and  local  po- 
lice departments  receiving  Federal 
money — this  includes  Louisville's — to 
guarantee  their  men  equal  rights  and 
privileges  imder  the  law  tmd  to  assure 
them  adequate  avenues  for  redress  of 
grievances — HJl.  7332. 

KIUrAST  AMD  DKHNSZ  AfTAIU 

Military  and  defense  affairs  have  taken, 
as  always,  a  large  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  this  session.  Action  so 
far  in  the  area  of  military  and  defense 
affairs  has  fallen  mainly  into  three 
areas:  the  Vietnam  war;  the  draft/vol- 
imteer  army;  and  defense  spending. 

On  the  Vietnam  war,  I  have  continu- 
ously backed  measures  in  support  of  a 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 1  believe  this  is  the  best 
way  to  regain  oiu-  prisoners  of  war  and 
honorably  end  our  participation  in  this 
costly  war.  I  beUeve  we  have  more  than 
adequately  fulfilled  our  commitments  in 
Indochina.  I  supported  a  December  31 
withdrawal  date  in  March  when  it  was 
raised  at  a  meeting  of  the  caucus  of 
House  Democrats.  This  unprecedented 
move  failed  by  only  one  vote,  100  to  101. 

In  June,  when  legislation  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment — the  Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment — to  a  defense  spending 
bill— HJl.  8687— again  brought  the  De- 
cember 31  withdrawal  date  to  the  fioor 
of  Congress,  I  renewed  my  support  of  it. 
However,  it  again  lost,  this  time  in  action 
by  the  full  House,  by  a  vote  of  158  to 
256. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Senate's  Mans- 
field amendment,  calling  for  a  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  in  9  months, 
came  before  the  House  on  a  procedural 
vote — to  instruct  conferees.  I  voted  for 
this  amendment  also.  It  was  defeated, 
176  to  219;  but  176  is  the  largest  vote 
thus  far  in  the  House  for  a  quick  end 
to  the  war  and  it  shows  that  sentiment 
for  a  definite  withdrawal  date  is  growing 
in  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  ending 
American  partlclpatlan  in  the  Vietnam 
war  is  inseparable  from  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  the  return  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Earlier  in  this  section  of  Coogress, 
I  sponsored  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 175,  calling  on  Hanoi  to  treat  UJ8. 
POW's  more  humanely,  and  House  Con- 
current Resolution  318,  calling  for  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  at  the  same 
rate  as  American  troops  leave  Vietnam. 
It  appears  that  a  plan  similar  to  that  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  318,  pro- 
viding for  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners in  exchange  for  complete  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops,  may  break  the 
deadlock  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 


Just  as  important  as  ending  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  believe,  is  insuring  that  it 
does  not  happen  again.  I  sponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  665,  affirming  the  con- 
stitutional warmaldng  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  requiring  the  President  to 
consult  with  Congress  within  72  hours 
where  American  troops  are  committed  to 
combat  overseas — except  in  cases  of  war 
or  national  emergency.  Under  this  bill, 
unless  Congress  approved  the  President's 
deployment  of  troops  abroad,  he  would 
have  to  withdraw  them  within  30  days. 
On  the  same  general  subject.  I  voted 
for  an  amendment  to  the  selective  serv- 
ice bill.  H.R.  6531,  which  came  up  in  late 
March,  that  prohibited  the  use  of 
draftees  in  overseas  combat  without  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  lost  97  to  279. 

The  debate  on  the  draft  bill  at  the  end 
of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  was 
one  of  the  longest  and  toughest  of  the 
session  thus  far.  I  have  long  supported 
the  idea  of  a  volunteer  army,  and  Joined 
with  others  earlier  in  the  session  to  spon- 
sor a  bill— HJl.  4451— to  convert  to  a 
volunteer  army.  So  when  the  draft  bill 
itself  came  up,  I  voted  to  cut  the  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  to  1  year  instead  of  the 
2  recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  amendment  was  backed 
by  supporters  of  the  volimteer  army.  It 
failed  by  only  two  votes,  198  to  200. 

I  voted  for  another  amendment  to  the 
draft  bill  to  retain  divinity  school  defer- 
ments. This  amendment  was  adopted. 
The  draft  bill  passed  by  the  House 
abolished  all  other  deferments  because 
they  were  thought  unfair  to  young  peo- 
ple not  in  college. 

The  bill  also  lowered  to  18  the  mini- 
miun  age  for  serving  on  draft  boards, 
and  limited  the  service  of  draft  board 
members  to  15  years  or  age  65.  When  a 
vote  on  the  whole  draft  package  came  up, 
I  felt  compelled  to  support  the  2-year 
draft  extension,  though  a  1-year  exten- 
sion was  better. 

I  feel  that  the  country  needs  to  retain 
at  least  a  standby  draft,  during  the  time 
the  concept  of  a  volunteer  army  is  being 
tried  out,  to  provide  for  national  emer- 
gencies. The  draft  bill  contained  a  large 
pay  Increase  for  lower  ranking  military 
personnel  as  a  first  step  toward  a  volun- 
teer army. 

In  the  area  of  military  si>endlng,  the 
most  important  legislative  battle  came 
over  amendments  cutting  some  of  the 
money  requests  from  the  defense  spend- 
ing bill,  HJl.  8687 — the  same  one  to 
which  the  December  31  withdrawal  dead- 
line would  have  been  attached — see 
above.  I  voted  for  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  would  have  cut  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  excess  spending 
from  the  nearly  $80  billion  defense 
budget  without,  I  believe.  Jeopardizing 
national  security.  All  of  these  amend- 
ments, however,  were  voted  down  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

80CIAI,  BBCUUTT  AND  WMLTHMM  KBFOUC 

This  session  of  Congress,  I  supported 
the  10-percent  across-the-board  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  Later,  in  June, 
the  massive  social  security  and  welfare 
reform  bill — HJl.  1 — came  up  before  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


It  contained  an  additional  5  percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits,  a 
streamlining  and  improving  of  the  medi- 
care system,  and  a  sweeping  reform  of 
the  welfare  system.  The  welfare  reform 
will  take  much  of  the  burden  of  welfare 
costs  oiT  hard-pressed  State  and  local 
governments,  and  it  contains  work  in- 
centives and  benefits  for  the  working 
poor.  I  voted  for  the  bill  although  the 
welfare-reform  package  is  not  perfect.  I 
think  it  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  Inefficient  patchwork  welfare 
system  of  the  past,  and  it  is  worth  a  try. 

One  specific  area  of  welfare  legislation 
of  special  concern  to  me  is  the  compen- 
sation of  miners  and  miners'  families 
who  are  disabled  by  pneumoconiosis,  coal 
miners'  black  limg.  We  are  presently 
working  on  a  bill  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Coomilttee  which  would  extend 
black  lung  survivors'  benefits  to  the  or- 
phans as  well  as  the  widows  of  miners 
who  die  of  black  limg.  The  blU.  HJl. 
9212.  would  also  prevent  a  reduction  of 
other  disability  insurance  benefits  for 
anyone  receiving  black  lung  benefits. 

SPXNDINC  CUTS  AND  PUOBTrlB 

There  were  some  other  areas  besides 
defense  in  which  I  voted  to  economise 
and  cut  spending,  with  the  thought  that 
the  taxpayers'  money  could  be  better 
used  elsewhere.  These  areas  Included  tbe 
SST,  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report 
Congress  saved  $290  million  by  eliminat- 
ing that  program.  I  also  voted  against 
the  $3.4  billion  NASA  QMUse  spending 
bill — HJl.  3981 — ^not  because  I  am 
against  progress  in  space  and  technology, 
but  rather  because  I  thought  that 
amount  was  much  too  large  at  a  time 
when  we  face  so  many  unmet  domestic 
needs. 

I  voted  against  the  National  Science 
Foundation — NSF — spending  bill  of  $622 
million — ^HJl.  7960.  Again,  I  am  not 
against  science,  but  this  was  a  sloppily 
put  together  bill  with  a  lot  of  fat  and 
waste  in  it.  Congress,  however,  passed 
both  the  NASA  and  NSF  bills. 

An  example  of  one  place  where  Con- 
gress might  better  have  spent  some  of 
this  money  is  in  education.  I  mentioned 
the  Hathaway  education  amendment 
above  imder  "education" — Congress 
voted  down  over  $700  million  in  extra 
school  funds.  Votes  for  very  large  money 
bills  like  NASA  and  NSF,  but  against 
extra  money  for  our  schools  suggest  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  need  to  re- 
examine their  priorities  on  the  impor- 
tant national  issues.  However,  the  vote 
against  the  SST  in  the  House  suggests 
that  there  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
shift  in  priorities  in  Congress. 

TAXATION 

We  aU  go  through  the  headacbe  of 
pajring  taxes  every  April  15 — but  Con- 
gress can  ease  the  burden  in  a  number 
of  ways.  I  sponsored  a  congressional 
resolution  this  session — House  Joint 
Resolution  662 — to  simplify  the  com- 
plex and  confusing  Federal  tax  return.  I 
sponsored  two  different  bills  to  allow 
homeowners  to  deduct  part  of  their  home 
repair  costs  on  income  tax  returns — HJl. 
7837  and  HJl.  4972. 

Single  people  are  still  dlscrimiiuUed 
against  by  a  provision  of  the  tax  law 
which  enables  married  people  to  pay  less 
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taxes  by  filing  a  Joint  return.  I  sponsored 
a  bill  to  provide  similar  income-splitting 
benefits  lor  single  people — HJl.  7656. 
Other  tax  measures  I  sponsored  include 
a  tax  exemption  on  the  first  $3,000  of 
dvll  service  annuities— HJl.  5083 — and 
certain  tax  credits  for  higher  educa- 
tion— see  "education"  above. 

WOICEX'S  UCHTS 

Congress  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  providing  ^ual 
rights  under  the  law  for  women,  and  of 
promoting  Increased  opportunities  for 
women  in  employment.  To  insure  equal 
rights  for  women,  I  Introduced  early  this 
session  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment— House  Joint  Resolution  4dl — 
which  says  simply : 

■qumi  rigbta  under  the  law  ahall  not  be 
abrldgwl  or  denied  by  the  United  Statee  or 
any  State  on  aoeoont  of  sex. 

My  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  amendment,  or  some  other 
version  of  an  equal  rights  amendment 
for  women,  will  be  approved  by  Congress 
before  long. 

Aliio  of  great  Importance  to  women  is 
this  year's  comprehensive  child  develop- 
ment bill,  H.R.  7334,  which  was  drawn 
up  in  my  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  This 
bill  would  provide  money  for  neighbor- 
hood daytime  child  care  centers,  which 
would  be  of  enormous  importance  to 
worUng  moth«*s.  The  bill  appeals  to  me 
both  because  it  provides  parents  with  a 
higher  degree  of  local  control  over  the 
day  care  centers,  and  because  I  believe  it 
will  enable  many  welfare  mothers  to 
work  because  they  will  now  have  a  suita- 
ble place  to  leave  their  small  children. 

HnaUy.  I  recently  sponsored  a  house- 
wives' pension  plan,  which  would  enable 
housewives  to  save  or  Invest  up  to  $25  a 
week  tax-free  in  a  "retirement"  fund 
from  which  they  could  draw  after  age 
69V^.  I  believe  that  being  a  housewife  is 
a  Job  as  well  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  the 
housewife  should  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  the  same  security  that 
is  available  to  the  wage  earner. 

TOOTH 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  partici- 
pation of  young  people  within  the  poli- 
tical system.  Congress  is  paying  increas- 
ing attention  this  year  to  the  problems 
of  youth.  One  measure  of  vast  impor- 
tance passed  this  session  was  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  18-year- 
old  vote— House  Joint  Resolution  256 — 
of  which  I  was  a  sponsor  in  the  House. 
The  18-year-old  vote  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  has  now  won  approval 
of  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  the  participation 
of  millions  of  new  under- 31  voters  in  na- 
tloiud.  State,  and  local  elections  wUl  add 
new  life  to  the  poUtical  process  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  already  done  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  also  sponsored  a  bill.  H.R.  3653,  to  es- 
tablish a  national  Department  of  Touth 
Affairs  In  the  executive  branch.  One  of 
the  first  actions  I  took  in  Congress  was 
to  introduce  a  congressional  resolution, 
HH.  326.  calling  on  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  first  week  of  February  each 
year  as  National  Youth  AppreclaUon 
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Week.  I  took  this  action  because  of  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  media  have  over- 
emphasized the  negative  aspects  of 
America's  youth. 

OTHEX     LXGISIATIVK     ACTION 

I  sponsored  legislation  to  change  the 
Uniform  Time  Act  so  that  daylight  sav- 
ing time  would  be  observed  only  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day  each  year — 
HJl.  5675. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation 
changing  burley  tobacco  quotas  from  an 
acreage  basis  to  a  poundage  basis — HJl. 
5732 — on  a  voice  vote.  I  voted  In  favor. 

In  the  area  of  revenue  sharing.  I 
strongly  support  the  concept  of  no- 
strings- attached  money  to  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. Immediate  action  is  needed  to  re- 
store local  government  to  financial 
health,  and  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing 
measures. 

Regulation  of  political  campaign  fi- 
nancing is  one  of  the  major-  problems 
with  our  system  of  election  at  present. 
Much  legislation  is  pending,  and  I  hope 
we  can  pass  some  form  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing legislation  during  this  session. 
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HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALiroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  hearing  much 
about  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment and  some  of  those  who  are  discuss- 
ing this  issue  would  imply  that  it  is 
something  which  has  newly  been  discov- 
ered. While  it  is  true  that  new  interest 
and  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
preservation  of  our  environment  in  re- 
cent years  I  think  the  story  of  the  Lund- 
berg  brothers  and  their  farm  ojTcration 
indicate  that  for  generations  conscien- 
tious, dedicated  farmers  have  been  con- 
cerned over  the  preservation  of  our  re- 
sources and  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
provement of  these  natural  resources  of 
which  this  Nation  is  so  greatly  blessed. 

The  Lundberg  brothers  of  Richvale. 
Calif.,  Wendell.  Eldon.  Harlan,  and 
Homer  have  farmed  all  their  lives  as 
their  father  farmed  before  ttiem.  The 
elder  Lundberg,  in  raising  his  four  boys 
to  be  farmers,  stressed  repeatedly  that 
a  farmer  has  an  obligation  to  improve 
the  land  which  he  uses  and  in  the  final 
analysts  he  must  leave  his  land  in  better 
condition  than  when  he  took  over,  lliis 
basic  philosophy  instilled  in  the  four 
brothers  at  an  earlv  age  caused  them  to 
change  their  complete  operation  as  it 
relates  to  the  raising  of  rice.  The  result 
is  a  complete  changeover  to  organic 
production  and  organic  milling  of  rice. 

This  has  been  accomplished  at  a  sub- 
stantial exoenditure  in  time,  energy,  and 
equipment  including  the  construction  of 
a  unique  rice  mill  especially  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  organic  rice 
products.  Although  the  time  has  been 
short  the  results,  at  least  as  far  as  the 


improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  lands 
have  been  tremendous.  Not  only  has  the 
soil  been  Improved  but  also  the  waste 
products  such  as  rice  straw,  stubble,  and 
hulls  have  been  converted  to  a  produc- 
tive uae  rather  than  being  burned  as  for- 
merly was  the  practice — a  practice  which 
is  currently  running  afoul  of  air  pollu- 
tion regulations. 

This,  and  the  inaguration  of  a  catfish 
farm  operation,  which  has  rapidly  grown 
to  the  largest  in  the  State  of  California 
make  this  3. 000- acre  farm  a  unique  and 
outstanding  facility. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  four  Lundberg 
brothers  do  not  Just  talk  about  their  con- 
victions, they  do  something  about  it,  as 
they  are  doing  in  their  rice  operations.  I 
would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  one  of 
the  brothers,  Harlan,  and  his  family  now 
are  in  Belam.  Brazil,  serving  as  a  Peace 
Corps  family,  helping  the  people  of  this 
portion  of  Northeastern  Brazil  develop 
their  own  rice  Industry.  From  early  re- 
ports they  are  having  great  success. 

This  is  a  close  family— one  that  works 
together — one  that  on  each  day  lives  in 
the  ^irit  of  family  cooperation  which  is 
sjrmboUzed  by  the  name  of  the  farm 
WEHAH,  named  for  Wendall,  Eldon. 
Harlan,  and  Homer. 

In  the  July  1971  issue  of  the  publica- 
tion Organic  Gardening  and  Farming 
writer  Floyd  Allen  reports  on  a  visit  to 
the  Lundberg  farm  in  an  article  entitled 
"Raising  Rice  the  Right  Way."  I  foimd 
this  a  fascinating  account  not  only  of  the 
rice  industry  in  general  but  specifically 
of  the  Limdbergs'  operation  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  insert 
this  article  in  the  Rkcorb  at  this  point: 

RAIBtNO  RICX  TKK  RlOHT  WaT 

One  of  the  reasons  I  went  to  see  Robert 
Kennedy,  preslilent  of  Cblco-San  Inc.,  waa 
to  learn  more  about  Webab  Farm  and  bla 
long  quest  to  find  an  already  existing  or- 
ganic rice  grower,  or  one  wbo  could  and 
would  be  willing  to  convert  to  organic  metb- 
oda.  Sadly  and  alarmingly,  not  many  rice 
grower*  In  California  could  produce  quali- 
fied organic  rice  at  this  time,  no  matter 
bow  much  tbey  mlgbt  want  to,  and  Ken- 
nedy's persistent  search  Is  becoming  indica- 
tive of  what  organic  food  processors  and  dis- 
tributors tbrougbout  the  United  States 
mlgbt  have  to  do. 

In  tbe  coining  several  yean,  there  will  be 
more  organic  food  products  to  process  and 
more  food  processors  who  would  like  to  dis- 
tribute organic  products  than  there  will  be 
suitable  organic  farmers  to  supply  tbe  nec- 
essary raw  commodities.  It  la  a  new  and  un- 
usual situation  where  conventional  buslneas 
procedures  and  existing  distributor -farmer 
arrangements  will  not  •ueeeasfully  apply.  No 
one  knftw  this  better — or  knows  It  better 
now — than  does  Bob  Kennedy,  who  certain- 
ly must  be  described  as  a  pioneer  organic 
food  processor -dlatrlbutor.  The  contract  be- 
tween Chico-San  Inc.  and  Wetaah  V»rm  Is 
probaUy  a  landmark  which  spells  out  tbe 
way  wbi<di  the  Industry  will  take  In  order 
to  prosper  and  develop. 

Cblco-San  is  a  distributor  of  macrobiotic 
foods.  Brown  rloe  Is  their  most  important 
product,  and  their  moet  succeesf  ul  and  beat- 
known  product  la  a  rloe  cake — a  crispy, 
cracker-like  cake  of  puffed  brown  organic 
rice  made  in  a  beated  mold.  Tbe  company 
was  eatabliahed  In  tbe  prime  rloe-growlng 
region  of  caiioo,  California,  because  Kenne- 
dy felt  that  tbe  finest  organic  rice  would 
be  produced  In  that  area.  However,  Intensive 
inquiries  uncovered  no  organic  rice  grow- 
ers, nor  anv  auUable  ftrowers  wUUng  to  con- 
vert to  organic  farming  methods,  and  for 
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several  years  it  was  necessary  to  import  rice 
from  elsewhere. 

Throughout  tbe  years,  Kennedy  never  loot 
his  hope  of  locating  an  organic  grower  in 
tbe  Cblco  region.  Over  a  period  of  eight 
years  he  personally  contacted  and  talked  to 
more  than  150  rice  growers.  One  farm,  Webah 
Farm,  particularly  appealed  to  him.  Their 
paddies  are  located  where  they  are  first  to 
receive  clean,  unoontamlnated  mountain 
water  fiowlrg  in  from  the  Feather  River.  An- 
other appealing  point  waa  that  unlike  other 
rice  growers  in  the  area,  Webah  Farm  prac- 
ticed tbe  method  of  returning  nee  straw  and 
stubble  to  tbe  soil  instead  of  burning  tbe 
fields  each  vear.  The  four  Lundberg  brothers 
wbo  own  Webah  Fhrta  were  interested  the 
first  time  Kennedy  talked  to  them.  Inter- 
ested but  concerned;  a  number  of  things 
had  to  be  weighed  which  also  involved  their 
neighbors,  and  a  life-long  way  of  handling 
their  business.  It  was  not  an  easy  decision. 

Wehah  Farm  Is  located  in  RlcAvale,  Cali- 
fornia, which  Is  a  small,  compact  farm  com- 
munity 30  minutee'  driving  time  from  Chloo. 
The  rice  farmers  there  are  lifelong  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  the  farming  nucleus  of 
tbe  community  centers  around  a  oo-op  as- 
sociation which  milla  and  distributee  the 
rice  grown  In  the  area.  Apparently  tbe  mem- 
bers are  posslonately  loyal  to  the  association 
and  view  anyone  contemplating  withdrawal 
as  contemplating  a  personal  rejection  of  all 
members. 

There  were  other  serloua  matters  to  be 
considered.  Leaving  the  association  meant 
leaving  an  easy,  almost  automatic  market. 
Leaving  chemical  rice  farming  means  leav- 
ing an  easy,  almost  automatic  farming  meth- 
od. Leaving  meant  leaving  a  substantial  bird 
in  the  hand  for  two  very  dubious  birds  In 
the  bush.  Modem  rice  farming  is  a  costly 
operation.  The  Lundberg  brothers  were  not 
certain  that  tbey  could  raise  enough  rice  or- 
ganically to  pay  the  way.  But  Kennedy  had 
something  working  for  him,  something  In- 
stilled In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Lund- 
bergs. 

Mr.  Lundberg,  the  father  of  the  brothers, 
had  been  an  organic  farmer  before  his  time; 
that  Is,  he  held  to  certain  Ideals  which  form 
the  basic  principles  of  organic  farming.  He 
tau^t  his  sons  that  a  farmer  has  an  obli- 
gation to  improve  the  land  which  he  usee, 
and  If  possible,  a  farmer  must  leave  his  land 
In  better  condition  than  when  be  took  it 
over.  He  also  impressed  upon  his  sons  tbe 
value  of  cooperation,  of  cooperating  together. 
and  together  cooperating  with  their  com- 
munity and  with  other  communities.  Wehah 
Is  a  symbol  of  family  cooperation — Wendell, 
Eldon,  Ratlan,  and  Homer. 

THE    P«ACTTCAUnX8    WKMS    rEICHTZmKG 

Every  time  Kennedy  talked  to  the  Liuid- 
berg  brothers  they  listened  with  their  hearts 
and  tried  to  make  It  work  out  in  their  mlnda. 
Modern  rice  farming  Is  so  sophisticated  and 
chemical  that  the  practicalities  of  consider- 
ing organic  farming  were  frightening.  It's 
a  long,  long  way  to  make  such  a  change. 
To  understand  this  better.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  a  little  of  modern  rlce-growlng 
methods.  To  begin  with.  In  the  soil  of  the 
rice  paddles  there  Is  a  small  Insect  called  the 
tadpole  shrimp.  When  the  paddles  are  fiood- 
ed.  the  tadpole  shrimp  are  activated;  In  a 
week  or  more  the  paddles  are  filled  with  tiny. 
wiggling  Insects  which  chum  up  fine  silt 
and  turn  tbe  water  a  cloudy  consistency. 
Sunlight  and  beat  are  blocked  out  and  ger- 
mination u  critically  hindered.  Tadpole 
shrimp  wlU  also  feed  on  the  tiny  shoots  of 
germinated  rice  before  the  small  plants  have 
developed  ohlorophyll.  The  more  silt,  the  leas 
sunlight,  and  the  leas  chlorophyll. 

Some  years  are  worse  than  other  years. 
Modem  rloe  growers  as  a  general  practice 
assume  that  there  wUl  be  a  heavy  tadpole 
Infestation  and  the  standard  procedure  is  to 
•pray  tbe  paddiee  with  paratblon,  or  carbaryl 
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(Sevln) ,  or  sometimes  the  soU  is  treated  with 
copper  sulfate  crystals. 

To  prevent  various  seedling  dleeases,  seeds 
are  treated  with  Captan  or  Arasan  428 
(Thiram) .  The  soak  water  from  treated  aeeds 
la  so  toxic  that  It  Is  supposed  to  be  retained 
In  setUlng  basins  and  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Intake  or  drainage  ditches.  Mollnate 
(Ordram)  is  either  worked  into  tbe  soil  before 
fioodlng  or  later  applied  to  the  flooded  pad- 
dlea  in  order  to  control  a  water  grass  caUed 
bamyardgraas.  Carbo  Furadan  la  applied  on 
the  soil  prior  to  flooding  to  control  rice  water 
weevil.  Cc^per  sulfate  Is  applied  in  tbe  water 
to  control  algae.  Parathion  ia  sprayed  on 
growing  crops  to  control  mosquitoes.  Mal- 
athlon  or  parathion  Is  used  on  seedling  rice 
to  destroy  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  the  rice 
leafmlner.  Leafhoppers  and  armyworms  are 
controUed  by  applications  of  Sevln  (car- 
baryl). MCPA  amine  or  sodlvun  salt  la  used 
to  control  sedges  and  broadleaved  weeds. 
Propanil  la  frequently  used  to  control  bam- 
yardgraas. Ammonium  sulfate  Is  applied  on 
tbe  soil  for  supplemental  nitrogen.  Super- 
phosphates and  the  like  are  applied  on  the 
sou  for  supplemental  phoaphate.  Ferric  sul- 
fate Is  applied  on  the  soU  for  supplemental 
Iron  and  zinc.  Straw  and  stubble  are  burned 
to  eliminate  tillage  work. 

The  most  important  tool  a  modem  chemical 
rice  grower  possesses  Is  hla  telephone.  Most 
of  his  work  la  done  for  him  by  airplanes. 
Erven  his  seed  rloe  la  planted  from  the  air. 
Rice  growers  In  America  have  cast  away  their 
Independence;  they  have  arubstltuted  chem- 
icals for  self-reliance  and  replaced  skill  with 
poison.  The  Lundberg  brothers  knew  that 
their  father  farmed  suocesafiilly  without 
these  destructive  chemicals;  tbey  vised  to 
work  with  him.  And  then  there  was  Robert 
Kennedy  talking  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  all  the  whUe  burled  in  their  hearts  and 
minds  was  their  father:  "Improve  the  soU. 
Leave  It  better  than  the  way  you  found  It." 
TUSD  rr  ON  7S  Acaxs 
They  decided  to  try.  And  76  acres  were  set 
aside  and  prepared  organically.  A  source  of 
manure  was  located,  the  manure  composted 
and  worked  into  the  sou.  An  organic  rice  crop 
was  harvested  which  averaged  37  hundred- 
pound  bags  per  acre,  which  la  qiUte  low  by 
chemical  standards,  but  high  enough,  with 
organic  prices,  to  demonstrate  economic  fea- 
albUity.  The  brothers  made  up  their  minds. 
Tbey  discarded  the  chemicals,  withdrew  from 
the  co-op  aaaoelation,  rejected  their  agricul- 
tural educations,  their  years  of  experience, 
and  committed  their  3000-acre  Wehah  Farm 
to  organlcs. 

The  first  order  of  business  facing  Chico- 
San  and  Wehah  Farm's  new  association  waa  a 
mill.  Hopefully  they  sought  to  contract  with 
a  mill  Buch  aa  the  co-op  in  Richvale.  It  waa 
not  possible.  Their  volume  of  rice  would  be 
too  amaU  to  run  separately— «uid  unleea  the 
mill  waa  thoroughly  cleaned  before  each  run, 
the  rice  would  probably  be  contaminated. 
Working  It  out  together,  Wehah  Farm  pur- 
chased additional  property  containing  three 
large  well -constructed  concrete  slice;  special 
miUlng  equipment  waa  purchased  from  Ja- 
pan, and  an  organic  rice  mill  was  designed 
and  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Ron- 
nie Leanheart.  It  was  a  labor  of  love. 

He  wired  every  inch  of  the  complicated  wir- 
ing, aaaembled  and  Installed  each  piece  of 
equipment,  helped  to  construct  the  building, 
aided  the  brothers  in  redeaigning  the  mill 
with  particular  care  and  pride.  The  Lundberg 
brothers  took  pains  to  express  their  pleasure 
and  appredatlon  of  his  fine  work. 

The  first  time  I  heard  the  term  organic  rloe 
mill  It  struck  me  as  a  title,  as  a  created  high 
spot;  however,  the  term  la  meaningful  and 
the  differences  are  Important.  To  remove  the 
husk,  conventional  rloe  milla  uae  steel  or 
stone  roUera,  which  are  sometlmee  grooved. 
The  ateel  or  >tone-miUing  process  peela  away 
the  husk  and  removes  the  rloe  bran,  which 
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la  tbe  most  nutritioua  portion  (and  perhaps 
tbe  tastiest) .  Aa  I  understand  It.  the  Idea  be- 
hind tbia  kind  of  milling  la  to  prxxluce  a 
prettier  product  that  la  eaaler  to  handle  and 
will  maintain  a  longer  abell-ltfe.  According  to 
Kennedy,  conventional  roUera  scratch  and 
mar  tbe  rice  grains  and  when  auch  rice  is 
stored,  it  deteriorates  In  quality.  Since  rice 
contains  about  two  percent  oU,  marring  and 
scratching  the  grain  subjects  tbe  rice  to  tbe 
poesibUlty  of  becoming  rancid. 

Tbe  milling  equipment  at  Wehah  Farm 
usee  rubber  rollers  which  pop  the  huak  as 
the  rice  paeaes  thro\igh,  leaving  the  outer 
layers  of  bran  untouched  and  unmarred.  The 
rice  la  beautiful,  certainly  far  prettier  than 
conventional  rice  which  often  looks  Ufeleae. 
The  bran  Improves  the  rice,  adding  a  pleas- 
ant, chewy  texture.  No  doubt  part  at  tbe 
flavor  can  be  attributed  to  tbe  practice  of 
Btoraglng  the  rice  in  the  huak  and  mUling 
only  per  each  order.  For  example,  Chico- 
San  orders  only  enough  rice  at  each  time  to 
meet  a  certain  production  period;  therefore 
they  are  constantly  packaging  and  processing 
freshly  milled  rice. 

A  common  practice  in  conventional  mills 
is  to  fumigate  harvested  rice  in  order  to  pro- 
mote longer  and  easier  atorage,  and  then  to 
fumigate  again  after  milling  to  inaure  a 
longer  shelf-Ufe.  Harsh  caustics,  pesticides 
and  rodent  polaona  are  used  to  control  and 
prevent  Insect  and  plant-disease  infestations. 
Such  methods,  to  say  the  leaat,  are  contami- 
nating, and  iMt  organically  acceptable.  At 
Wehah  Farm,  prevention  through  immacu- 
late housekeeping  p»t>vldea  tbe  major  con- 
trol aystem.  Proper  and  careful  handling  at 
rice  in  all  atages  completea  the  method. 

Problems  tolved  in  the  paddiew 

The  preventive  housekeeping  proceduree 
practiced  In  the  mUl  are  similar  in  intent  to 
those  practiced  In  the  paddiee.  Again.  i»x>per 
and  careful  handling  completes  the  method. 
Tadpole  shrimp  are  controlled  by  careful 
water  manipulation  and  timing.  For  example. 
If  the  rice  la  seeded  by  spreading  the  seeds 
upon  the  dry  ground  with  a  truck  and  then 
flooding  the  paddies,  the  rloe  has  an  even 
chance,  at  least  a  week.  Tadpole  shrimp  and 
rice  aeedlings  are  developing  at  the  same 
time.  Raising  and  lowering  the  water  level 
hdpe  to  flush  away  aUt  and  reduces,  for  a 
time,  the  distance  which  the  chlorophyll- 
producing  sunlight  baa  to  travel  through 
water. 

Seeda  are  not  treated  to  prevent  aeedllng 
dlaeasee.  The  Lundberga'  preventive  method 
la  to  use  healthy  seeda.  Rice  water  weevU 
infestation  normally  occiua  within  10  to  30 
feet  adjacent  to  the  levees.  The  oontroUing 
preventive  method  used  by  Webah  Farm  la 
clean  and  careful  housekeeping,  rtl»fcing  and 
cleaning  away  weeds  up  to  and  aroiind  the 
banks.  Rice  iMfmlner  does  not  seriously  harm 
healtby,  vigorously  growing  plants,  specially 
when  most  of  the  leaves  are  off  tbe  water. 
Fertile  sou  and  water  manipulation  solve 
most  leafmlner  proMema. 

Moequltoee  are  effectively  controUed  blo- 
loglcaUy  through  a  q>eclal  arrangement  with 
tbe  Butte  County  Mosquito  Abatement  Dis- 
trict. Tbe  flooded  rice  paddiee  are  planted 
with  a  amaU  insect  control  flab  caUed  gam- 
buala,  which  feeds  upon  tbe  mosquito  larvae 
and  numerous  other  unwanted  insects  aa 
weU.  Ibe  flab  thrive  In  the  Wehah  paddiee 
and  are  a  living  verification  of  their  organic 
methods.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  brother* 
do  not  worry  too  much  about  insects  now. 
Weeds  are  their  next  big  pest  problems  to 
solve. 

They  expect  to  work  out  most  of  their 
weed  problems  by  utUlsing  good  organic 
farming  methods.  Crops  are  rotated.  One  year 
rice,  the  next  year  barley  or  some  similar 
grain,  and  the  third  year  a  paddy  U  allowed 
to  lie  faUow.  Eventually,  the  fallow  paddy  ia 
irrigated  to  start  the  watergraas  and  other 
weeds,  then  it's  drained,  the  land  diaked.  and 
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»  cover  crop  of  purple  vetcb  U  planted  to  pro- 
tect the  aoll  and  aupply  a  rlcb,  natural  aouroe 
of  nitrogen.  In  the  following  spring,  com- 
posted manure,  especially  chicken  manure, 
win  be  worked  Into  the  soil  prior  to  plant- 
ing. 

This  year  the  Lundbergs  plan  to  double  the 
volume  of  seeds  normally  planted.  It  U  hoped 
that  by  doing  this  the  additional  rice  seed- 
lings win  succeed  In  choking  out  most  weeds 
before  they  can  get  a  good  start. 

am  KUBKB  aacoMx  an  mmbmi 

Organic  aolutlons  have  a  way  of  dlaeolvlng 
problems.  Rice  mills,  for  example,  create  gi- 
gantic piles  of  rice  husks  which  are  nor- 
maUy,  and  wastefully,  rti^Kwed  of  by  burn- 
ing. Naturally  this  needless  burning  of  valu- 
able organic  material  adds  considerably  to 
our  pollution  problem.  Communities  where 
rice  mills  are  located  and  burning  Is  per- 
mitted will  not  tolerate  the  smoke  and  ashes 
much  longer.  The  practice  wiU  have  to  be 
stopped — and.  strangely,  many  mills  will 
have  serious  disposal  problems. 

At  Wehah  Farm  rice  husks  sre  looked 
upon  as  an  asset,  and  their  mill  was  de- 
signed to  automatically  load  husks  Into  huge 
hopper-like  bank-out  wagons.  Each  wagon 
Is  self-propeUed  and  equipped  with  tires  as 
high  as  my  shoulders.  They  are  capable  of 
driving  a  full  load  through  a  flooded  paddy. 
When  a  wagon  is  OUed  to  capacity,  it  U  driven 
immediately  to  one  of  the  paddles  and  the 
husks  spread,  ready  to  be  worked  into  the 
ground  where  they  belong.  At  Wehah  Farm 
everything  goes  back  into  the  ground  except 
the  grains  of  rice.  To  someone  who  baa  never 
seen  rice  stubble  and  straw  this  might  be 
difficult  to  appreciate. 

Rice  straw  and  stubble  are  extremely 
tough.  Rice  farmers  bum  their  harvested 
fields  because  It  is  expensive  to  till  the  soil 
properly  and  work  the  straw  and  stubble  in. 
A  conventional  disk  will  likely  roll  over  more 
straw  and  stubble  than  It  wUl  cut  through 
and  turn.  Eldon  Lundberg  relates  how  diffi- 
cult it  used  to  be.  "We  Just  bad  to  get  out 
there  and  Ogbt  It."  Nowadays,  it's  a  snap. 
First,  paddles  are  Irrigated  right  after  bar- 
vert  to  start  the  decaying  processes  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  spring,  the  ground  Is 
worked  over  with  a  giant-sized  stubble  disk 
(tandum  disk).  This  is  a  no-nonsense  piece 
of  equipment  capable  of  chewing  up  a  two- 
by-four.  To  give  an  Idea  of  Its  size  and  heft. 
It  takes  a  330-bor8epower  DO  construction 
eat  to  pull  it  through  the  paddles. 

Organic  rice  farming  is  expensive.  Harlan 
Lundberg  estimates  that  their  operational 
cost  runs  almost  twice  as  much  as  their 
neighbors,  which  only  tells  part  of  the  story. 
To  date.  Wehah  nurm  produces  an  average 
yield  of  37  one-hundred-pound  bags  per  acre; 
chemical  farmers  are  getting  70.  80.  and 
sometimes  a  hundred  bags  per  acre,  which 
means  that  presently  Wehah  l^arm  pays  out 
twice  as  much  to  get  half  as  much.  The  yields 
will  Improve  as  the  soil  is  Improved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they^e  hoping  to  hit  about  50 
bags  per  acre  from  this  year's  harvest.  Na- 
turally they'd  like  to  get  the  yield  up,  not 
only  because  they'd  like  to  Increase  their 
profit  and  offset  their  high  operational  cost, 
but  because  they  would  Uke  to  get  the  price 
of  organic  rice  down. 

NOT  uNoaa  pxassuxx  to  sacxiticx  quautt 
Unlike  conventional  growers,  the  Lund- 
berg brothers  are  under  no  pressure  to  pro- 
duce volume  at  any  sacrifice.  They  have  a 
sliding  price  agreement  with  Chlco-San.  and 
the  price  of  their  rice  Is  realistically  ad- 
Justed  to  fit  the  yields  produced  per  acre. 
The  price  agreement  U  a  matter  of  coopera- 
tion and  protecUon.  The  agreement  enables 
them  to  protect  the  quality  erf  their  rioe 
and  Increasing  the  yield  will  also  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  cooperating  with  people 
who  eat  their  rlos.  I  wish  everybody  could 
read  this  contract  between  Chlco-San  and 
Wehah  Farm.  Reading  it,  it  U  impossible  to 
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doubt    the    integrity    or    the    Intentions    of 
either  party. 

In  1948,  after  extensive  reaecutsb  and  field 
studies,  the  brothers  decided  to  utUlze  their 
source  of  pure  water  to  combine  rice  grow- 
ing with  channel  catfish  farming.  Tcxlay,  the 
catfish  operation  requires  thirty  acres  of 
fish  ponds,  and  Wehah  Farm  is  now  Cali- 
fornia's largest  producer  of  catfish  finger- 
lings.  WendeU  Lundberg  to  the  director  of 
Catfish  Farmers  of  America,  and  in  his  view 
channel  catfish  "will  become  a  regular  item 
on  most  California  dinner  menus."  He  has 
all  the  facts  and  figures,  and  he  Is  convinc- 
ing; something  else  which  he  said  is  con- 
vincing, "Because  of  water  pollution,  it's 
probably  going  to  get  where  farm  raised  fish 
will  be  the  only  fish  safe  to  eat." 

THS  CATTISH   DtNNXX? 
"KBAIXT    DXUCIOUS" 

There  Is  a  resUiirant  In  Rlchvale  which 
sen>es  Wehah  Farm  channel  catfish,  and 
while  I  was  there  visiting  their  farm  the 
brothers  treated  Kennedy  and  me  to  a  dinner. 
Delicious.  Really  delicious.  But  the  best  part 
of  the  dinner  was  the  conversation.  One  of 
the  problems  we  talked  about  Is  the  need 
for  special  organic  recognition  from  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Organic  rice  is 
no>t  Just  "rice,"  and  It  ought  not  to  be 
lumped  m  with  chemically-grown  rice. 
Chemical  rice  growers  produce  a  surplus 
which  Is  partially  controlled  by  establish- 
ing marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 
All  of  which  might  be  fine  for  chemical 
farmers,  but  what  about  organic  farmers? 
There  is  no  surplus  organic  rice,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  Is  a  shortage. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  lONACY  JAN 
PADEREWSB3: 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  ifxw  Toix 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  30  years  ago  on  June  29,  1941. 
death  came  to  a  greatly  loved  and  ad- 
mired world  statesman.  All  the  world 
was  saddened,  but  most  particularly  the 
Polish  people  living  at  home  and  abroad 
were  grieved  with  the  p*««<"g  of  Ignacy 
Jan  Paderewski  In  New  York  City. 

America  loved  Paderewski  not  only  for 
his  mastery  of  the  piano  and  his  bril- 
liance as  a  composer,  but  Americans 
drew  him  to  their  hearts  as  a  great 
statesman  who  loved  liberty  with  a  pas- 
sion. Over  the  many  years  he  made 
America  his  home  or  visited  it  to  thrill 
its  people  with  this  magnlflcant  artistry, 
this  great  Pole  made  himself  so  loved 
and  respected  that  it  Is  small  wonder 
that  he  lies  buried  temporarily,  until 
Poland  will  be  free  again,  in  a  hero's 
grave  in  Arlington  Cemetery — a  parting 
tribute  decreed  by  his  good  friend  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

This  man  whose  gift  of  music  has  be- 
c<Hne  everlasting  and  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  his  fellow  man  eternally  lauded 
was  bom  into  an  impoverished  family 
living  in  Podolia,  now  a  part  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  At  3  years  of  age,  Paderewski 
was  playing  the  piano  with  great  ac- 
complishment and  at  7  years  he  was 
showing  remarkable  ability  as  a  com- 
poser. Thus,  it  was  that  in  spite  of  his 
family's  straitened  circumstances,  Pad- 
erewski was  to  experience  extensive 
training  commensurate  with  his  musical 
talent. 


In  1873  at  the  age  of  13,  Paderewski 
played  at  a  charity  concert,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  rich  patron 
who  arranged  for  his  enrollment  in  the 
Warsaw  Conservatory.  He  left  Warsaw 
to  study  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  at 
the  age  of  17,  he  made  his  public  debut 
as  a  concert  pianist. 

Paderewski  was  soon  swept  into  uni- 
versal fame  as  he  appeared  in  concerts 
all  over  the  world  and  his  music  was 
given  international  acclaim. 

With  the  shadows  of  war  approach- 
ing, Paderewski  took  up  temporary  resi- 
dence in  Paso  Robles,  Calif.  With  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  misery  and  rav- 
ages visited  upon  his  fellow  countrymen, 
he  began  a  rigorous  schedule  of  public 
appearances  from  which  he  donated  all 
his  income  to  Polish  victims  of  the  war. 

It  was  only  natural  that  with  his  zeal 
and  self-denial  to  help  his  suffering 
coimtrymen  that  he  found  himself  in 
the  center  of  the  successful  movement  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  Poland  as  a  na- 
tion. To  the  Poles  in  America  he  deliv- 
ered the  following  inspiring  message: 

The  vision  of  a  strong  and  independent  Po- 
land has  always  been  the  lodestar  of  my  ex- 
istence. Its  realization  Is  still  the  great  aim 
of  my  life. 

From  1918  to  1919  he  represented  his 
country  in  Washington.  Thanks  to  his 
friendship  with  Colonel  House,  President 
Wilson  became  highly  Interested  in  Po- 
land's cause  and  on  January  22,  1917,  he 
declared  that  a  "united,  independent  and 
autonomous  Poland  with  free  access  to 
the  sea"  is  one  of  the  goals  of  his  effort. 
In  1919  he  became  his  coimtry's  first 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister. 

Paderewski 's  great  moral  concepts  and 
his  artistic  temperament  caused  tiim  to 
have  difficulties  with  the  professional 
politicians  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
In  consequence,  he  retired  from  political 
life  within  a  matter  of  months  to  resume 
once  more  his  career  as  a  pianist. 

When  Poland  was  invaded  at  the  open- 
ing of  World  War  n,  Paderewski  joined 
the  Polish  Government  in  exile,  which 
had  been  established  in  France,  serving 
as  President  of  its  Parliament  during 
1940.  With  the  adverse  course  of  the  war. 
Paderewski  again  came  to  the  United 
States  to  work  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Greece  for  whom  he  had  deep 
personal  affection  and  compassion.  In 
spite  of  failing  physical  powers,  Paderew- 
ski continued  with  his  arduous  schedule 
of  concerts  and  benefits.  However,  fol- 
lowing a  brief  illness,  he  succumbed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  great  man  now  is  temporarily 
buried  in  historic  Arlington  Cemetery 
among  our  Nation's  great.  I  am  proud 
of  the  contributions  which  this  Nation 
made  to  the  people  of  Poland  through 
their  great  Polish  idol.  I  am  even  prouder 
of  the  deep  bonds  of  friendship  between 
all  Americans  and  all  people  of  Polish 
birth  or  descent  which  Paderewski  helped 
to  foster  and  cement. 

May  all  of  us  Join  in  commemorating 
his  death,  in  paying  our  deepest  respect 
to  a  man  whose  artistry  and  statesman- 
ship contributed  so  much  to  our  own 
American  heritage. 
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PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  debate  which  has  raged  for  the 
last  3  weeks  over  the  illegal  publication 
of  the  top  secret  Pentagon  piuiers  on 
Vietnam,  many  newswrlters  and  com- 
mentators have  conjured  up  sptctsn  of 
Government  suppression  of  the  first 
amendment.  They  speak  selfrlghteously 
about  freedom  of  the  press  and  lambast 
the  Government  for  allegedly  "censor- 
ing" the  news. 

But  they  miss  the  point,  or  they  pre- 
fer to  ignore  it:  That  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  others 
have  received  stolen,  classified  docu- 
ments, and,  cloaked  in  secrecy  of  their 
own  imtil  the  last  moment,  have  pub- 
lished them.  They  criticize  the  Govern- 
ment for  indiscriminately  classifyiixg  in- 
formation; but  then  they,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  reasons  for  classification  and 
with  no  attempt  to  find  out,  anoint  them- 
selves as  the  ultimate  Judges  of  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  secret. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  David 
Braxton  Darden,  has  written  Mr.  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times  about 
this  matter  and  has  forwarded  a  copy 
to  me.  I  believe  Mrs.  Darden  points  out 
very  well  the  disturbing  hypocrisy  of 
the  Times.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  her  views,  I  am  sub- 
mitting her  letter  for  publication  in  the 
RxcoRD : 

Mr.  Jamxs  Rxston, 

IfetD  York  Timet.  Neu)  York,  N.Y. 

Dkak  Ma.  RzsroM :  Tour  article  In  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  entitled  "Who  elected  the  N.Y. 
Times?",  (who  Indeed?)  raised  many  more 
questions  than  it  answered. 

You  seem  to  be  terribly  fond  of  Amendment 
I  of  our  Constitution  but  Isn't  Amendment 
IV  Just  as  important?  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  .  .  ."  How  secure  are  our 
papers  and  how  informed  are  we,  when  media 
in  their  Infinite  wisdom  decide  what  should 
be  classified,  which  papers  to  select  and  what 
matter  In  those  papers  you  wUl  disclose? 

You  use  the  word  "inform".  .  ."we  corre- 
spondents perform  an  essential  service."  I 
think  not. 

Do  we  not  have  the  right  to  have  secret 
documents  remain  secret  until  such  time  as 
they  are  declassified?  Do  we  not  have  leglU- 
mate  channels  for  declssslflcatlon?  If  not, 
then  why  have  you  not  Insisted  on  the  dis- 
closure of  the  Kennedy  Involvement  in  Viet 
Nam  and  Cuba?  Were  these  same  men  not 
advisers  and  Kennedy  appointees?  Are  we 
not  entitled  to  the  secret  testimony  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  Marthas'  Vine- 
yard? Do  you  not  feel  the  people  have  an 
equal  Interest  and  right  to  be  Informed  on 
this  part  of  our  history?  Were  these  men  not 
equally  Influential  in  our  progress  and  pol- 
icy decisions?  The  issue  Is  not  "embarrass- 
ment", the  Issue  is  your  apparent  feeling  that 
you  can  chooee  the  person  or  persona  to  "em- 
barrass." 

To  those  among  us  who  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  Camelot  philosophy,  questions  arise  as 
to  the  true  definition  of  news  when  one 
writer  is  100%  predictable  in  what  he  chooses 
to  report  and  how  he  chooses  to  report  lt.~ 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  your  state- 
ment. "If  the  country  Is  to  be  governed  with 
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the  consent  of  the  governed,  then  the  go>v- 
emed  must  arrive  at  opinions  about  what 
their  govemoTB  want  them  to  consent  to  .  .  ." 
but  pray  tell  me  how  we  arrive  at  qptnlons 
in  the  abssnos  of  truths?  Is  It  not  Just  as 
Evil  for  the  jveas  to  withhold  facts  about 
one  while  disclosing  "embcurassments"  about 
someone  they  are  lees  food  of 7  The  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
please  .  .  . 

I  do  not  share  your  feeling  of  righteous 
nobility  impUed  in  your  article.  If  we  are  to 
have  freedom  of  the  people,  as  well  as  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  same  yardstick  must 
measure  all. 

The  fact  remains,  the  Pentagon  papers 
were  stolen,  you  are  the  receiver  of  stolen 
documents  and  you  used  the  stolen  goods  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  common  wnxl  in 
Texas  for  this  act  is  fence. 

You  contend  your  freedom  of  the  press  is 
absolute  (I  contend  only  death,  and  hope- 
fully. Eternity  are  absolute).  I  agree  there 
must  be  freedom  of  the  press,  but  with  this 
freedom  there  is  also  the  burden  of  respon- 
BiblUty  and  restraint.  As  long  as  you  are  a 
commercial  enterprise,  telling  advertising  and 
newspapers,  I  would  remind  you  your  cloak  of 
deity  is  pretty  shop-worn. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  DAvm  Bxaxton  Daxoxk. 


OHIO  BECOMES  38TH  STATE  TO 
RATIFY  26TH  AMENI»«ENT 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHDrOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  yesterday,  June  30, 
1971,  Ohio  became  the  38th  State  to  rat- 
ify the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion thereby  giving  aU  persons  over  the 
age  of  18  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections. 

This  right  has  been  too  long  in  com- 
ing, but  it  Is  gratifying  that  ratification 
has  come  so  quickly,  for  as  we  all  re- 
member it  was  on  March  23  that  the 
Congress  gave  final  approval  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  It  has  been  only  2 
months  and  7  days  since  the  process  of 
getting  the  requisite  38  approvals  be- 
gan. I  am  pleased  that  my  own  State  of 
Washington  was  among  the  very  first. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  by  far  the  short- 
est time  on  record  in  which  ratification 
of  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
has  been  accomplished. 

Since  the  Wttshlngton  State  Legisla- 
ture ratified  the  amendment,  a  coalition 
of  organizations  has  come  together  to 
research  registration  laws  and  organize 
a  drive  to  register  the  211,000  persons  in 
the  State  aged  18  to  20  who  are  now 
eligible  voters.  This  coaUtion,  known  as 
the  Young  Voter  Registration  Commit- 
tee has  been  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  officials  at  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  level  in  a  nonpartisan  effort.  An 
intensive  campaign  to  register  new 
voters  will  get  underway  this  summer. 
The  committee  plans  to  have  registra- 
tion programs  in  high  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  youth-oriented  centers. 

The  coalition  includes: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  Seattle  Municipal  League. 

Skagit  Valley  College. 

The  Seattle  Student  Senate. 
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The  Student  Washington  Education 
Association. 

Common  Cause. 

The  Washington  Association  of  Com- 
munity College  Governments. 

The  Washington  State  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

The  Washington  State  Young  Repub- 
licans. 

The  regl8tniti(m  of  211,000  voters  is  a 
massive  undertaking  and  I  compliment 
the  Young  Voter  Registration  Commit- 
tee for  the  fine  Job  it  is  doing.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  woilc  with  the  committee 
in  its  planning. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
over  25  million  citizens  nationwide  who 
have  now  received  the  franchise.  I  wel- 
come them  into  the  electorate  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  new  responsi- 
bility. 


FAREWELL  REVIEW  FOR  ARMY 
SECRETARY  RESOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oRio 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  very  great  privilege  to  attend  the  im- 
pressive special  retreat  review  honoring 
retiring  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Resor  last  Tuesday  at  Fort  Myer. 

Secretary  Resor  departs  the  Pentagon 
after  6  years  of  arduous  service  to  our 
country,  years  of  intense  dedication  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  in 
American  history. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  not 
only  his  farewell  remarks  but  the  trib- 
utes paid  to  this  outstanding  American 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  and  by  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  their 
warm  words  of  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ices Mr.  Resor  has  rendered  to  our 
Nation : 

RXMASKS  or  THX  HONOXABLK  MXLVIN  R.  LaIKO 

Secretary  Stanley  R.  Resor  leaves  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  after  six  years  of  un- 
tiring, unselfish,  and  effective  service  in  a 
most  demanding  post  during  an  intensely 
difficult  period. 

Secretary  Resor's  six  years  of  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army  have  seen  great  stress 
on  many  venerable  American  Institutions. 
Including  the  United  States  Army.  As  It  ends. 
we  near  the  termination  of  the  first  phase  of 
the  program  of  Vletnanxlaatlon  and  the  com- 
pletion of  80  percent  of  the  Job  of  removing 
our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  two  occasions. 
I  asked  Stan  Resor  to  continue  in  this  de- 
manding position.  I  did  so  because  of  the  skill 
and  dedication  be  had  shown  in  directing  the 
Army.  In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years, 
that  skill  has  been  applied  with  unflagging 
devotion  to  the  execution  of  new  defense 
policies  relating  to  Vietnam  and  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  Army  needed  In  the  i>erlod  beyond 
Vietnam  which  we  are  entering. 

I  know  the  personal  sacrifice  involved  for 
Secretary  Resor  in  serving  In  this  position 
longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  No  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  has  been  required  to  work 
harder  or  to  sacrifice  more  than  Stan  Resor. 

The  award  he  received  today  Is  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  a  man  of  complete  in- 
tegrity  and   honesty   who  gn4>pled   with — 
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waO.  masterad — aome  of  tbe  moat  Intractable 
proUanu  In  the  mUltary  hlatory  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Uz.  Secivtary,  a«  you  take  leave  or  the  De- 
partnaent  of  DafMue  and  of  tbe  Army.  I 
want  to  expreH — for  myaelf  and  for  all  who 
have  MTved  with  you — gratitude  for  your 
■errlce  In  piibllc  life.  As  you  return  to  the 
•tatua  of  jMlvate  eltlaen  and  to  fuller  en- 
joyment ot  family  life.  It  U  our  fervent  wlah 
that  the  years  ahead  will  be  years  of  con- 
tinued success  and  contentment  for  you  and 
your  family. 

ItElf«WKB  BT  W.  C.  WCVnCOaXLAITD 


This  aftemocm  we  are  aasembled  to  honor 
a  distinguished  cttlsen  and  public  servant — 
the  Honorable  Stanley  R.  Beaor  .  .  .  who  1b 
oompletlnc  almost  six  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  country  ae  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
I  do  not  prt^Mse  to  review  Secretary 
Beaor's  lon«  and  produottve  career,  but  I  do 
wish  to  empbsalze  some  meaningful  ac- 
complishments .  .  .  particularly  thoee  which 
serve  a«  a  teetlmonlal  of  his  eminent  service 
to  our  country. 

During  World  War  n.  Secretary  Reeor  In- 
terrupted his  studies  at  the  Yale  Law  School 
to  serve  with  the  Army  from  February  1942 
to  January  1»M.  He  ptu^cvUarly  distin- 
guished himself  during  his  service  with 
430th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  10th 
Armored  Division  where  he  participated  In 
the  defense  of  Bastogne  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  He  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star.  Bronze  Star,  and  Purple  Heart;  and  his 
unit  received  the  Distinguished  Unit  Cita- 
tion. 

After  the  War,  he  returned  to  law  school 
and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Law  Degree  In 
Jxine  iMfl.  "nils  launched  Mrn  oa  a  notably 
suoceesful  career  In  law.  He  returned  to  the 
service  of  tbe  Army  and  the  Nation  In  April 
1986  when  be  assumed  the  Office  of  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  was  sworn  Into 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  July  7, 
19«6. 

Diirlng  his  six  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  he  accomplished  certain  "firsts"  In 
terms  of  tenure  of  service. 

He  Is  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
serve  this  long  in  office. 

He  is  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Secretary  of  War  In  the  20th  Century  to 
serve  this  long  In  office. 

He  Is  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
Secretary  of  War  to  serve  successive  Adminis- 
trations of  different  political  parties  .  .  . 
and  this  certainly  reflects  the  admiration  and 
esteem  held  for  Secretary  Reeor  by  the  lead- 
ership of  our  country. 

More  Importantly,  his  admirable  perform- 
ance as  Secretary  of  the  Army  far  surpasses 
the  accomplishments  of  the  records  Just 
mentioned.  His  primary  achievements  have 
been  In  bis  contribution  of  wise  and  skUlful 
leadership,  management,  and  administration 
during  a  period  of  great  transition  for  the 
Army. 

He  has  ably  and  tirelessly  administered  the 
Army  during  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  for 
a  very  complex  war  In  Vietnam  ...  as  well 
as  during  the  present  period  of  force  reduc- 
tion and  increasing  fiscal  restraints.  Even  at 
the  height  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam.  Secre- 
tary Resor  was  steadily  involved  In  Improving 
the  Army's  capabUlty  to  meet  the  full  spec- 
trum of  national  defense  commitments 
throughout  the  world.  During  this  time,  he 
never  forgot  that  the  Army  Is  people.  He  al- 
ways strlved  to  Improve  the  service,  the  life 
and  the  leadership  of  the  Army. 
His  record  will  long  be  remembered. 
Secretary  Resor.  on  behalf  of  the  many 
men  and  women  who  have  served  with  you 
In  the  Army  these  many  years,  I  want  to 
extend  their  gratitude  .  .  .  along  with  mine 
...  to  you  and  to  your  family.  We  wl«li 
you  good  fortune  and  Godspeed. 
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Faxxwbx  Rncaaxs  bt  trx  HoifoaAas.x 

SraHLXT  R.  Rxsoa 
Thank  you.  Secretary  Laird  and  General 
Westmoreland. 

I  appreciate  this  award  and  your  generous 
remarks.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  are 
here  today  for  being  here,  and  for  the  friend- 
ship and  support  which  you  have  given  me 
over  the  past  six  years.  Whatever  good  has 
been  accomplished  could  not  have  been  with- 
out your  help. 

I  shall  speak  briefly  of  the  paet.  The  fu- 
ttire  Is  what  you  will  deal  with.  The  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  you  were 
not  easy  ones  for  the  Army,  but  their  record 
contains  much  to  the  Army's  great  credit. 

The  six  years  of  my  service  have  been 
those  of  the  Vietnam  war.  They  have  been 
a  difficult  time,  both  for  the  Army  and  f<» 
our  country. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  has  been 
division.  Thre  has  been  discouragement  as 
to  whether  we  really  can  deal  with  the  large 
Issues  which  confront  us  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Some  citizens  have  lost  confidence 
In  the  very  Institutions  of  government  which 
hold  our  nation  together. 

For  the  Army,  the  war  has  been  long  and 
hard.  We  have  had  to  adapt  military  re- 
sources to  a  struggle  which  was  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  as  well.  We  have  had  to 
work  closely  with  a  distant  people  of  alien 
background  and  culture.  We  have  had  to  do 
so  In  the  face  of  vigorous  questioning  of 
policy  by  many  sincere  persons  at  home. 

Measured  against  these  difficulties,  the 
Army  can  be  proud  of  Its  performance.  You 
have  achieved  the  objecUve  of  giving  the 
South  Vietnamese  time  to  strengthen  and 
equip  their  armed  forces,  to  build  their  gov- 
emmental  institutions,  and  to  begin  social 
and  economic  reform.  Beyond  this,  the  ulti- 
mate result  depends  on  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. The  United  SUtes  Army  has  done  all 
It  was  asked  to  do.  It  has  done  It  well. 

There  have  been  other  Important  achieve- 
ments. We  have,  through  our  forces  In  NATO 
maintained  stabUlty  in  Western  Burope.  the 
area  most  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

During  thU  same  period  the  Army  has  had 
to  deal  with  new  problems  and  challenges 
brought  In  from  civilian  society.  We  have 
experienced  new  militancy  among  minority 
groups,  and  new  attitudes  and  behavior  pat- 
terns among  young  people.  The  Army  has 
not  been  exempt  from  the  questioning  of  old 
ways.  It  has  been  subject  to  the  strains  of  a 
society  which  Is  reexamining  all  its  values. 
Thus  for  the  Army  It  has  been  a  time  of 
activity,  accomplishment  and  change — and 
perhaps  of  the  feeling  that  these  efforts  were 
not  always  appreciated  by  the  public  at  large, 
and  that  the  Army  was  paying  the  price  for 
unpopular  decisions  of  others. 

The  cb«Lllenge  for  the  future  Is  how  we  re- 
act to  these  past  six  years. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  I  think  the  real 
threat  is  to  keep  healthy  questioning  from 
turning  Into  despair— into  a  lack  of  faith 
In  our  ability  to  meet  problems  which  how 
are  clearer  to  us.  I  think  in  years  past  we 
were  a  little  naive  about  the  difficulties  we  do 
face.  We  have  for  many  years  underestimated 
and  neglected  growing  social  problems  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  overestimated 
our  power  to  Influence  events  Internatlon- 
aUy. 

But  In  recognizing  our  limitations,  we  must 
remember  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  we  can 
do.  We  should  not  allow  frustration  over  the 
lack  of  simple  solutions  to  keep  us  from 
realizing  how  much  has  been  done,  and  how 
much  can  be  done,  to  solve  hard  problems  if 
talented  people  are  willing  to  work  hard  at  It. 
The  Army,  too,  must  be  careful  how  It  re- 
acts to  these  past  six  years.  We  mtist  resist 
the  temptation  to  blame  our  dUficultles  on 
the  press,  or  lack  of  public  support,  or  things 
beyond  our  control.  That  Is  not  a  construe- 
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tlve  approach.  Sofne  of  tbe  Army's  problems 
we  did  not  create.  But  that  Is  no  excuse  for 
falUng  to  deal  wUb  them. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Army  stay  con- 
fident of  Itself.  Tbe  challenges  of  the  future 
can  be  handled  if  tbe  Army  Is  willing  to 
reexamine  Itself  from  time  to  time.  We  need 
to  keep  what  Is  good  and  helpful,  and  find 
new  approaches  where  necessary  to  perf<vm 
the  Army's  mission  better.  If  the  truth  be 
known  the  Army  is  more  skilled  and  flexible 
In  dealing  with  social  change,  while  stUl 
preserving  traditional  values,  than  most  In- 
stitutions. 

The  Army  Is  a  large  Institution.  Uke  all 
large  Institutions,  it  runs  the  danger  of  be- 
coming Impersonal,  of  disregarding  the  oeeds 
of  its  people,  of  stifling  individual  Initiative. 
Institutions.  Like  people,  need  p>erlodically  to 
take  stock.  We  need  to  see  what  can  be  done 
to  eliminate  thoee  characteristics  which  un- 
necessarUy  diminish  the  Individual,  and  em- 
phasize those  which  offer  an  opportunity  to 
find  fulflllment  in  doing  a  Job  well. 

I  believe  that  we  are  already  on  the  road 
to  doing  Just  that.  One  example  Is  the  en- 
couraging progress  In  our  efforts  to  Improve 
race  relations.  Another  good  example  ia  the 
Modern  Volunteer  Army  program — not  prl- 
marUy  as  it  relates  to  increasing  enlistments, 
but  rather  In  its  goal  of  reanalyzing  and  re- 
structuring the  way  we  handle  men  In  the 
Army.  We  will  preserve  the  traditions  and 
values  which  have  made  oiu  Army  great, 
while  accepting  the  challenge  to  make  the 
Army  better. 

And  that  better  Army  In  the  yecu^  ahead 
win  be  more  essential  than  ever  before.  The 
United  States,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  is  a 
world  power.  Increasingly,  I  hopt.  we  are 
coming  to  realize  that  we  live  In  an  area  of 
nuclear  parity,  when  nuclear  weapons  no 
longer  are  a  credible  deterrent  to  all  hostile 
and  aggressive  acts.  Today  it  is  conventional 
forces  which  constitute  politically  effective 
military  force.  There  Is  no  cheap  or  easy 
substitute — the  alternatives  are  either  unac- 
ceptably  dangerous  or  ineffective. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  United  States  will 
pass  through  this  period  of  questioning  and 
doubt  and  will  not  turn  inward  to  seek  the 
delusive  and  temporary  comfort  of  a  new 
Isolationism.  I  believe  we  shall  continue  to 
meet  our  responsibility  to  support  world 
StabUlty  and  peace.  That  is  tbe  only  course 
that  will  work  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  the  only 
one  consistent  with  the  American  spirit  and 
conscience.  And  If  I  am  right,  then  the  Army 
will  have  an  increasingly  important  role  In 
the  years  to  come. 

The  years  ahead  will  not  be  easy.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Army  will  continue  to  rise  to  whatever 
is  demanded  of  them.  You  will  continue  to 
build  an  organization  which  la  not  only  a 
keystone  of  national  defense  and  world  peace 
and  stability,  but  also  a  humane  Institution 
with  careers  which  attract  some  of  our  most 
talented  citizens.  Military  service  Is  public 
service — and  no  public  service  in  this  coun- 
try Is  or  win  be  more  important  for  The  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  well  many 
of  you  who  have  been  leaders  of  the  Army 
during  my  tenure.  I  know  the  talent  and  hard 
work  you  have  given  your  country.  Under 
Bob  Froehlke's  leadership.  I  am  sure  that 
your  contributions  will  grow. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  know  personally 
tbe  millions  of  officers,  noncommissioned  of- 
flcers  and  men  who  have  worn  the  Army  uni- 
form during  these  six  years,  or  the  dvlUan 
workers  who  have  supported  them.  But  I 
know  that  the  strength  of  our  force  lies  not 
in  machines  and  tools  and  weapons,  but  In 
the  people  who  make  it  up.  Their  talent, 
sacrifice,  and  distinguished  service  have 
brought  tbe  Army  to  tbe  highest  level  of 
leadership  and  service  In  our  history. 
I  cannot  close  without  saying  once  more 
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what  I  have  said  to  many  of  you  in  private — 
that  these  have  been  the  most  personally 
rewarding  years  of  my  life.  The  hours  have 
been  long  and  tbe  problems  difficult — ^but  the 
rewards  of  public  service  do  not  involve  ease 
or  comfort.  They  consist  of  having  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  the  productive  years  of 
one's  life  working  on  problems  that  really 
count,  and  working  for  and  with  men  and 
women  of  Immense  patriotism  and  talent. 
Thoee  rewards  I  have  had  in  abundance. 

My  special  thanks  go  to  the  three  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  whom  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  and  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
serving — Bob  McNamara,  Clark  Clifford,  and 
Mel  Laird,  ^leclal  thanks  also  go  to  my  wife 
Jane,  who  for  six  years  In  our  family  has 
been  both  mother  and  father,  and  finally  to 
my  sons,  who  I  hope  will  see  a  little  more  of 
their  father  In  the  months  ahead. 

And  so  I  say  good-bye.  I  am  proud  to  have 
bad  tbe  privilege  of  serving  the  United  States 
Army  In  this  time  of  challenge.  I  could  not 
have  asked  for  a  finer  group  of  men  and 
women  to  work  with,  and  as  friends.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tbe  future  will 
be  bright. 

Thank  you. 


WHARTON   COUNTY   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  citizens  of  Wharton  County, 
Tex.,  are  preparing  a  tribute  to  tradi- 
tion, fostered  throughout  the  county's 
history,  through  a  July  5-7  celebration 
of  the  125th  anniversary  of  Wharton 
County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  area  has  reason 
for  a  celebration.  Wharton  County  does. 
The  history  of  the  county  Is  as  old  as 
that  of  Texas  itself.  The  county  was 
named  for  two  men:  William  Harris 
Wharton  and  John  Austin  Wharton. 
These  brothers  left  Virginia  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  to  Join  one  of 
Texas'  greatest  forefathers,  Stephen  P. 
Austin,  in  the  settling  of  Texas.  William 
served  as  the  Texas  minister  to  the 
United  States  and  his  brother  served, 
first,  as  an  adjutant  at  San  Jacinto  and, 
later,  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas.  Of  the  300  orig- 
inal colonists  who  came  with  Austin, 
approximately  30  families  settled  in 
Wharton  County  in  1822. 

The  county's  history  was  closely  tied 
with  that  of  the  yoimg  American  Re- 
public, for  most  of  the  colonists  who  came 
seeking  more  prosperous  lives  in  Texas, 
did  so  as  a  result  of  the  great  1820  money 
panic  in  this  country.  The  settlers  were 
well  rewarded.  Those  who  moved  to 
Wharton  County  were  granted  4,428  acres 
of  land  at  a  cost  of  $125. 

The  result,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  at  this  time,  was  the  develop- 
ment of  great  plantations  producing  cot- 
ton, grain,  cane,  and  huge  herds  of  cattle. 
Wharton  County,  in  particular,  was  high- 
ly productive,  for  it  has  some  of  the  rich- 
est soil  In  the  country.  Some  of  the  more 
exhuberant  local  people  used  to  boast. 
"You  can  get  crops  just  by  punching  seeds 
in  the  ground  with  a  stick  and  watch 
them  grow  without  any  cultivation."  As 
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you  can  see,  Wharton  County  also  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  "tall  Texas  tales."  Nevertheless,  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  produced  by  overflows 
of  the  Colorado  River  has  made  Wharton 
County  one  of  the  choice  argicultural  sec- 
tions of  Texas. 

More  important  than  the  resources,  of 
course,  are  the  people.  When  the  Civil 
War  ended  and  the  Reconstruction  be- 
gan, people  were  again  on  the  move 
and,  with  hope  and  ambition,  struck  out 
for  Texas.  With  the  influx  of  Europeans 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  Germans, 
Czechs,  and  Swedes  docked  at  Oalveston 
harbor  and  found  their  way  into  all  parts 
of  Wharton  County.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem period  in  Wharton  County  gave  way 
to  the  time  of  the  great  cattle  kingdoms, 
the  ^)och  which  to  most  Americans,  typi- 
fles  the  spirit  of  Texas.  Wharton  County 
had  its  share  of  these  cattle  barons.  Then 
came  the  discovery  of  mineral  wealth  and 
the  county  found  itself  in  the  possession 
of  a  wealth  of  oil  and  sulphur  which  still 
plays  a  large  role  in  the  county's  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  leader  now  in  business,  edu- 
cation, and  even  industry,  yet  has  still 
maintained  its  leadership  position  in 
agriculture,  cattle  production,  and  min- 
eral production. 

We  can  all  applaud  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  people  in  Wharton  County's 
long  125-year  existence.  It  is  an  area  as 
rich  in  history  as  it  is  in  natural  and  hu- 
man resources.  It  has  maintained  a 
tradition  of  hardwork  and  prosperity,  a 
unique  and  ever-present  charm,  and  a 
friendly,  pleasant  style  of  living  which 
are  distinctly  Wharton  County's.  These 
citizens  are  to  be  wished  the  best  in  their 
celebration  and  congratulated  on  contin- 
uing in  the  tradition  and  progress  of 
Wharton  County.  I  consider  the  privilege 
of  representing  this  county  In  the  Con- 
gress one  of  the  special  honors  that 
comes  my  way.  Wharton  County  is  one 
of  Texas'  great  counties. 


A  COMMENT  ON  THE  DRAFT  "PED- 
ERAL  DAY  CARE  REQUIREMENTS" 


HON.  BEIXA  S.  ABZUG 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OfBce  of 
Child  Development  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  circu- 
lating for  review  and  comment  draft 
"Pederal  Day  Care  Requirements."  In 
light  of  the  potential  ill  effects  of  these 
requirements,  were  they  to  be  adopted,  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son, as  well  as  the  text  of  the  memoran- 
dum from  the  OfBce  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  the  draft  requirements.  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  material.  I  also 
Invite  State  and  local  ofllcials,  private 
and  public  day  care  providers,  and  con- 
sumers to  review  and  comment  on  these 
draft  requirements. 

It  is  true  that  a  revision  of  the  con- 
fused tangle  of  licensing  requirements, 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  building 
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codes  and  outdated  and  unreasonable 
health  and  safety  requirements,  need 
clarification.  I  wish  these  draft  require- 
ments did  that.  That  would  be  construc- 
tive and  help  the  children  and  parents 
that  require  more,  better  child  care  In 
order  to  take  training  and  yAx.  But  these 
draft  requirements  miss  the  mark  and 
hit  at  children  by  putting  at  federally 
approved  stamp  on  babysitting  and  de- 
structive, custodial  day  care  programs.  In 
addition,  these  draft  requirements  make 
it  Impossible  for  iwrents  to  intervene,  and 
to  require  the  services  to  meet  decent 
standards.  Parents  can  have  a  taken  role 
if  the  operating  agency  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization; no  such  token  role  is  pro- 
vided if  the  operating  agency  is  profit- 
making.  These  requirements  are  like  a 
Pederal  stamp  of  approval  for  spoiled, 
rancid  meat — without  consumers  having 
the  right  to  complain  or  to  refuse  to  buy 
and  eat  it.  We  can  do  better  than  this; 
we  must,  for  the  sake  of  children  and 
families. 
The  material  follows: 

CoHoaKBS  or  thx  UwrrxD  Statis. 

Hot»s  or  RxpacsxNTATtvxs, 
Waahinnton,  D.C.,  July  1.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  Lks  Rxchabdson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dkax  SBcarrABT  Richakdson:  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Brademaa.  dated  June  8,  1S71.  you 
addressed  yoiiraelf  to  "Pederal  Standards  and 
Uniform  Code  for  Paclilties,"  saying  that 
"the  Revised  Pederal  Interagency  Day  Care 
Requirements,  which  the  Administration  has 
repeatedly  testified  will  govern  day  care  un- 
der H.R.  1,"  woxild  be  made  available  prior 
to  final  publication.  You  further  state  that 
"review  and  comment  would  be  solicited  from 
"state  and  local  officials,  private  day  care 
providers,  and  consumers." 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  draft  dated  May,  1871 
entitled  "Pederal  Day  Care  Requlrementa" 
and  a  covering  memorandum  from  an  official 
of  tbe  Office  of  Child  Development,  dated 
June  18,  1971.  The  covering  memorandum 
states  that  three  weeks  Is  being  provided  In 
order  to  assure  sufficient  time  for  review. 

I  would  like  to  know  tbe  names  of  those 
receiving  this  memorandum  and  the  attached 
draft,  in  order  to  learn  which  "state  and  lo- 
cal ofllcials,  private  day  care  providers,  and 
consumers"  were  asked  to  "review  an<5.  com- 
ment." I  would  also  like  to  know  If  those  who 
received  the  material  were  maUed  Information 
under  date  of  June  18,  told  to  have  comments 
In  by  cloee  of  business  Prlday,  July  2,  1071, 
and  were  told  that  this  was  "three  weeks."  By 
my  reckoning,  Mr.  Secretary,  June  18  to 
July  2  Is  two  weeks. 

Apart  from  the  procedure  used  to  distrib- 
ute the  May.  1971,  draft  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  content  of  tbe  draft  Jte- 
quiremxnta. 

As  I  read  that  draft  (and  I  intend  to  ask 
for  review  and  comment  as  w^l  as  testimony 
on  the  draft  from  a  variety  of  persons)  It 
would  aUow  custodial  day  care  services,  in- 
cluding babysitting,  to  be  defined  as  "day 
care  programs ",  and  to  qualify  for  Pederal 
subsldlaatlon. 

Of  equal  Importance  and  equally  danger- 
ous Is  the  serious  lack  of  meaningful  par- 
ent participation  in  tbe  draft  Recpiirtmentt. 
Under  the  existing  Requirementi,  some 
meaningful  role  Is  mandated  under  tbe  Par- 
ent Involvement  section.  Not  only  Is  that 
role  downgraded  In  tbe  draft  version  ao  that 
parents  have  only  token  involvement  whan 
programs  are  operated  under  non-profit  au- 
spices, a  double  standard  has  been  introduc- 
ed. Not  even  token  parent  Involvement  is 
required  In  programs  that  are  operated  by 
profit-making    operating    agencies:    parents 
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can  only  "»dTla«".  IronloaJly,  the  vary  cate- 
gory of  profnun  tluit  r«qtUres  tbe  most  oon- 
■umar  lavcilvem«at  recalvee,  in  the  drmft 
RequiremenU.  almost  total  cleumoce  to  op- 
erate without  InvoIvtQg  parents.  Profit-mak- 
ing on  child  care  Is  somathlng  Mrs.  Oilsholm 
and  I  eliminated  entirety  In  our  bill,  HJi. 
M03;  yet  here  proAt-maklng  Is  permitted  and 
almost  totally  unctm trolled. 

Under  the  guise  of  simplifying  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
menu,  you  have  more  than  doubled  their 
length  from  17  pages  to  35  pages.  Under  the 
announced  goal  of  making  the  Requiremtnta 
easier  for  community  people  to  meet — par- 
ticularly In  terms  of  outdated  building  and 
facility  codes  that  diacotii«ge  wrtahllihing 
new  centers  In  urban  areas — you  have  re- 
moved most  of  the  real  protection  children 
and  families  need,  particularly  since  both  the 
day  care  envisioned  under  HJt.  1  and  under 
H.R.  S746  would  allow  the  profit-makers  to 
Invade  the  early  education  and  child  care 
field. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  mlslesdlng  and  dishon- 
est to  repreeent  these  draft  Requirements 
as  being  an  improvement,  at  least  in  terms  of 
the  children  and  families  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  them.  The  covering  memorandum 
from  OCD  very  accurately  pinpoints  the  two 
most  objectionable  portions  at  the  Require- 
ments and  the  real  beneficiaries  in  the  revis- 
ed version  when  it  says: 

The  basic  requirements  regarding  staff- 
child  ration  (sic)  have  been  liberalized,  and 
the  language  relative  to  parent  participa- 
tion now  takes  into  consideration  the  role 
of  parents  In  private,  proflt-makinfi  programs 
(emphasis  mine) 

"Uberalixed"  staff-child  ratios  serve  to 
make  programs  cost  less,  not  work  better. 
This  kind  of  "liberalization"  Is  precisely  the 
reason  other  members  of  the  House  and  I 
questioned  the  quality  of  day  care  to  be 
provided  under  H.R.  1  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  and  one  reason  that  I  subsequently 
voted  against  Title  IV. 

The  degree  to  which  these  regulations  have 
"taken  Into  consideration"  the  needs  of  the 
medical  profession  and  other  proprietary  pro- 
viden  of  service  is  substantial.  The  new  Re- 
quirements' reference  to  medical  services  is 
such  that  it  might  have  been  authored  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The  ref- 
erences to  the  role  of  for-profit  operating 
agencies  are  excessively  generous,  and  for 
this  reason  alone,  they  should  not  be  adopted. 

Neither  the  rhetoric  nor  the  figures  sup- 
plied by  the  Administration  and  the  other 
supporters  of  H.R.  1  added  up  to  adequate 
day  oare;  these  draft  Requirements  are  con- 
sistent with  the  other  moves  made  against 
children  and  their  families  under  the  claim 
of  "reform." 

As  a  side  Issue,  It  would  be  interesting 
to  contrast  the  statements  of  the  Admlnis- 
traiUon  and  Its  supporters,  beginning  with 
the  President's  August  11,  1968,  description 
of  the  child  care  he  envisioned  as  "more 
than  custodial."  with  the  actions  Uken  to 
deliver  services  thsA  matched  the  rhetoric. 

What  really  seems  to  have  been  planned 
all  along,  and  what  H.R.  1  and  even  HJl. 
9748,  as  well  as  the  May,  1971  Dra/t  Day 
Care  Requlremenu,  guarantee  is  that  one  at 
the  real  alms  of  welfare  and  child  oare  re- 
form is  to  enrich  the  same  sort  of  en- 
trepreneurs that  fed  off  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid, especially  through  proprietary  nursing 
home  programs. 

The  President  also  said,  on  August  11,  that 
the  expanded  child  care  program  would  offer 
"opportunities  for  the  further  involvement 
of  private  enterprise.  .  .  ."  More  rhetoric 
was  add«d  about  "high  quality  child  care 
service,"  but  what  has  transpired  in  the  In- 
tervening months  has  laid  all  hopes  for 
quality  programs  aside. 

What  seems  to  be  planned  Is  some  new 
money  for  the  custodial  programs  and  baby- 
sitting planned  under  HJ{.    I   and  as  you 
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said  In  your  letter  to  Mr.  BratVmias  no  new 
money  for  anything  else.  In  view  of  this,  I 
think  It  Is  essential  that  the  general  public 
hav«  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
on  the  draft  Requirements.  It  the  public 
Interest  U  In  any  way  to  be  served,  target 
Requiremenu  must  at  least  call  for  what 
the  Administration  and  Its  supporters  say 
they  want — "more  than  custodial"  day  care. 

I  Intend  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  these  draft  Requirements  and  to 
their  potential  Impact  on  families.  I  Intend 
to  inquire  as  to  the  rationale  for  the  draft 
Requirements.  I  Intend  to  determine  whM 
strategy  could  have  led  HEW  and  OCD  to 
recommend  such  Requirements.  Perhaps 
these  Requirements  were  purposefully  de- 
signed to  oiake  the  standards  In  certain  of 
the  bills  now  before  Congress  look  progressive 
by  comparison. 

What  the  Requirements  do  demonstrate  Is 
that  the  Oongrese  cannot  rely  upon  either 
HEW  or  OCD  to  im>mulg»te  standards  which 
guarantee  people  decent  services.  HSW 
failed  to  protect  the  sick  and  aged  in  iu 
administration  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid; 
with  these  Requirements,  it  Is  about  to  re- 
peat that  performance. 

The  Requirements  do  not  protect  children's 
Interest;  they  prevent  parents  frotn  exercising 
their  duty  in  Judging  the  adequacy  of  child 
care  arrangements. 

Under  these  Requirements,  parents  would 
either  have  to  put  their  children  into  chei^) 
babysitting  or  destructive,  custodial  day 
care  programs  or  lose  their  welfare  benefits 
under  HJt.  1.  lliis  Is  precisely  what  some 
Members  of  Congress  have  wanted  all  along 
but.  frankly,  I  did  not  expect  you  or  Dr. 
Edward  Zlgler  to  take  this  kind  ot  approach. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  ask  you  to  reconsider 
issuing  these  "standards."  Surely  we  need 
to  move  forward,  not  backward.  In  providing 
services  to  develop  the  potential  of  the  na- 
tion's children. 
Sincerely, 

BXLUi  S.   ABEI7C, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Dkpastmxnt  or  Hxalth, 

EDtrCATION,   AND  WSLTABX, 
OinC*  OF  THE  SBCBTrAKT. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  18,  1971. 

Because  of  your  agency's  experiences  and 
knowledge  In  the  area  of  day  care,  we  would 
like  to  solicit  your  comments  in  the  review 
of  a  working  draft  of  the  proposed  revised 
Pederal  Day  Care  Requirements  (copy  en- 
closed) .  As  you  know,  these  requirements 
services  as  the  minimum  program  quality 
standards  for  federally  funded  day  care  serv- 
ices. 

The  proposed  version  differs  from  the 
present  Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Re- 
quirements in  that  the  format  is  less  cum- 
bersome: the  presentation  of  requirements 
Is  more  precise:  there  Is  fuller  Interpretation 
of  the  requirements;  the  material  Is  rear- 
ranged in  a  more  meaningful  manner;  and 
unclear  requirements  have  been  deleted.  The 
basic  requirements  regarding  staff-child 
ratio  have  been  liberalized,  and  the  lan- 
guage relative  to  parent  participation  now 
takes  into  consideration  the  role  of  parents 
In  private-for-proflt  programs.  The  word  "In- 
teragency" has  been  dropped  from  the  title 
In  view  of  the  probable  consolidation  of  most 
day  care  through  fewer  systems. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  Federal  Care  Re- 
quirements be  presented  ss  one  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development  series  of  day  care  man- 
uals which  would  Include: 

A  Statement  of  Principles 

ServlDg  Infants 

Serving  the  School  Age  Child 

Staff  Training 

Serving  the  Preschool  Child 

Health  Services 

Administration 

Serving  the  Handicapped 
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Serving  Children  In  Family  Day  Care 
homes 

Pacllltlas 

In  this  way,  the  other  ten  publications  In 
the  series  will  serve  to  give  the  Federal  Day 
Oare  Requirements  considerable  depth  as 
well  as  being  a  source  of  program  models 
and  forms.  This  permits  us  to  keep  the  re- 
quirements concise  and  unencumbered. 
When  applicable,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages 
of  the  Federal  Day  Care  Requirements,  there 
will  be  cross  references  to  the  appropriate 
manual  In  the  series. 

Three  weeks  is  being  provided  In  order  to 
assure  sufficient  time  for  your  review.  Thus, 
your  written  suggestions  win  be  expected  by 
the  close  of  business  Friday.  July  2,  1071. 
If  they  are  not  received,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  you  generally  concur  with  the  materials 
as  presented  in  the  working  draft. 

Thank  you  for  your  help,  and  if  you  should 
have  any  questions  regarding  this,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  Mrs.  DoUle  Lynch,  OfBoe 
of  Child  Development,  Day  Care  Ofllce.  (303) 
765-7777. 

Sincerely. 

Saic   Osanato, 
Chief,  Day  Care  Office. 

PKDKRAI.  DaT  CaBK  RKQTTtSXMXirrS 
I.    INTBOOUCnON 

We  live  In  a  rapidly  changing  world. 
More  mothers  enter  the  labor  market  every 
day.  More  and  more  families  seek  help  In 
making  arrangements  for  care  of  their  chil- 
dren while  they  must  be  away.  For  these 
and  a  variety  of  other  reasons,  an  increasing 
number  of  people  need  day  care  services  in 
their  community. 

Realising  this  tirgent  need  for  day  care, 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  are  be- 
ginning to  set  up  programs  which  will  in- 
sure for  children  the  growing  and  learning 
conditions  essential  to  a  happy,  healthy,  and 
secure  childhood.  State  and  local  public  and 
private  agencies,  organizations  and  groups, 
individuals  acting  together  In  cooperative 
efforts  or  acting  alone,  industries  and  labor 
organizations  are  all  vitally  concerned  and 
mvolved  in  establishing  and  operating  day 
care  programs.  The  federal  government 
through  a  variety  of  different  federal  pro- 
grams, shares  a  partnership  role  with  com- 
munities by  providing  needed  funds  and 
technical  help,  and  by  sponsoring  research 
and  demonstration  efforts  aimed  at  improv- 
ing our  knowledge  of  how  better  to  help 
children  and  families  through  day  care 
services. 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  set  forth 
requirements  which  day  care  programs  must 
meet  if  they  are  receiving  federal  funds, 
either  (1)  directly  through  a  grant  or  eon- 
tract  with  the  federal  government  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  of  e:q>endltures,  or 
(3)  indirectly  through  a  grant  or  contract 
with  an  agency  acting  as  administrator  of 
federal  funds  in  the  area,  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement through  a  vendor  payment  made 
by  the  administering  agency,  or  by  way  of  a 
voucher  given  to  the  child's  parent(s)  by 
the  administering  agency. 

Administering  agencies  may  develop  spe- 
cific requirements  and  procedures  within 
the  framework  of  the  Federal  Day  Care  Re- 
quirements. However,  such  reqtiirements 
must  be  equal  to  the  federal  requirements  In 
terms  of  the  program  quality  level  re- 
quired, but  may  provide  for  a  higher  quality 
level. 

As  a  condition  for  federal  funding,  agencies 
administering  day  care  programs  must  as- 
sure that  the  requirements  are  met  In  all 
[programs  or  facilities  which  the  agencies 
establish,  operate,  or  utilize  with  federal 
support.  Administering  agencies  are  ex- 
pected to  review  operating  programs  and 
facilities  for  which  they  directly  or  Indirectly 
have  responsibility  and  to  assure  that  the 
federal   requirements   are   met.   Noncompll- 
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ance  may  be  grounds  for  suspension  or  ter- 
mination of  funds. 

The  requirements  wlU  also  be  utilized  by 
federal  agencies  In  the  evaluation  of  ad- 
ministering and  operating  programs.  Bow- 
ever,  the  agency  which  receives  federal  funds 
directly  from  the  federal  government  w(llbe 
held  accountable. 

The  manual  has  been  designed,  not  only 
as  a  means  for  delineating  federal  require- 
ments, but  also  to  aid  in  Interpreting  why 
each  requirement  is  made,  and  to  provide 
Ideas  regarding  how  the  requirement  may  be 
met.  The  format  used,  therefore,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Bold  Tjrpe  Statement  of  the  Require- 
ment 

2.  The  Reason  for  the  Requirement 

3.  Helpful  Ideas  for  Meeting  the  Require- 
ment 

For  the  purposes  of  this  manual,  day  care 
Ls  defined  as  the  care  of  a  child  on  a  regular 
basis  by  someone  other  than  the  child's 
parent  (s),  for  any  part  of  the  34  hovir  day. 
It  is  recognized  that  a  variety  of  different 
definitions  appear  In  federal  and  State  leg- 
islation, particularly  In  laws  relating  to  day 
care  licensing.  However,  basic  to  all  defini- 
tions is  the  principal  purpose  for  which  the 
child  participates — to  receive  care  and  pro- 
tection while  the  child's  parent  (s)  must  be 
away. 

Day  care  programs,  because  of  the  develop- 
mental services  and  experiences  they  offer 
for  children,  are  often  used  as  a  service  re- 
source to  meet  the  special  needs  of  children 
needing  i>eer  group  experiences,  of  children 
with  emotional  problems  who  can  benefit 
from  peer  experiences,  and  for  children  whose 
parents  need  relief  from  the  stresses  of  child 
rearing.  Certainly,  many  other  reasons  can 
be  given  as  to  why  and  how  day  care  can 
serve  to  meet  needs  of  children  and  their 
families.  All  such  uses  of  a  day  care  service 
are  appropriate  and  encouraged.  For,  after  all, 
any  service  program  should  be  used  in  any 
creative  way  imaginable  if  the  end  result  Is 
to  help  a  human  to  live  a  happier,  and  more 
useful  life.  No  regulation,  federal  or  State, 
should  stand  In  the  way  of  this  goal. 

n.  oKTUnnoNS 
Day  care  services /program 

Comprehensive  and  coordinated  sets  of 
activities  providing  for  care,  protection  and 
development  of  Infants,  preschool  and  school- 
age  children  on  a  regular  basis  during  any 
portion  of  a  24  hour  day.  Oomprehenslve 
services  include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  edu- 
cational, social,  health,  and  nutritional 
services  and  parent  participation  activities. 
Such  services  require  provision  of  supporting 
activities  Indudlng  administration,  coordi- 
nation, admissions,  training,  and  evaluation. 

A  day  care  program  constitutes  a  particu- 
lar set  of  day  care  services. 

Administerirtg  agency 

Any  agency,  public  or  private,  which  re- 
ceives federal  funds  directly  through  a  grant 
from,  or  contract  with,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  by  way  of  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penditures, and  which  Is  directly  responsible 
to  the  federal  government  for  use  of  the 
funds.  The  usual  administering  agencies 
imder  the  present  federal  programs  to  which 
these  requirements  apply  are  as  follows: 
Federal  program 

■nue  IV,  Social  Security  Act 

Title  I,  Economic  Opportunity  Act  Youth 
Program 

Title  n.  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Tltl«  m.  Part  B,  Koonomic  Opportunity 
Act  (Assistance  to  Migrant,  and  other  Sea- 
sonally Employed  Farmworkers  and  their 
Families) 

Title  V,  Part  B,  Economic  Opportimity 
Act — Day  Care  Projects 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bduca- 
Uon  Act  (Program  fimded  under  this  Title 
may  be  subject  to  these  requirements  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  State  and  local  education 
agencies) 

Administering  agency 

Title  rv.  State/local  public  welfare  agency 

Title  I,  the  Contracting  Agency 

Title  II.  Community  Action  Agency  or  Sin- 
gle purpose  agency  grantee 

Title  m,  the  Orantee  agency 

Title  v.  the  Grantee  agency 

State  Employment  Service  and  Local 
Orantees 

Title  I,  State/local  education  agency 
Operating  agency 

Any  agency,  public  or  private,  which  re- 
ceives federal  funds  directly  (as  an  admin- 
istering agency) ,  or  indirectly  through  a 
grant  or  contract  vrith  an  agency  acting  as 
administrator  of  federal  funds  in  the  area, 
by  way  of  reimbursement  through  a  vendor 
payment  made  by  the  administering  agency 
or  by  way  of  a  voucher  given  to  the  child's 
parent (s)  by  the  administering  agency  for 
day  care  services  provided  for  the  child 
and  his  family.  The  operating  agency  is  the 
actual  provider  of  the  day  care  service.  Such 
service  providers  may  include  an  individual 
caring  for  a  child  in  a  private  home,  the  own- 
er/operator of  a  proprietary  day  care  center, 
a  private  non-profit  agency  operating  a 
family  day  care  home  program  or  day  care 
center,  or  a  community -wide  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  designated  to  act  for  a  group  of 
individual  operators. 

Day  care  facility 

The  actual  place  where  a  day  care  program 
Is  provided  for  children  which  may  be  a 
private  home,  a  specifically  constructed  day 
care  center,  a  mobUe  unit  or  an  area  of  an- 
other building,  such  as  a  church,  school, 
apartment,  or  ofllce  building,  specifically  xiaed 
for  day  care. 

In-home  day  care 

Day  care  services  which  are  provided  in 
the  home  of  the  chlldem  by  someone  other 
than  the  child's  own  parent  (s).  Such  care 
may  be  provided  by  a  relative,  a  friend,  a 
neighbor,  or  s<Mneone  employed  to  come  into 
the  home  to  care  for  the  children.  These 
Requirements  only  apply  to  such  care  when 
the  caretaker  is  being  paid  directly  or  in- 
direcUy  through  use  of  federal  funds.  Often, 
in-home  day  care  may  be  provided  by  an 
agency  as  a  Program,  with  caretakers  re- 
cruited, trained  and  supervised  by  the  agen- 
cy and  placed  in  a  chUd's  home  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parent  (s) . 

In-home  care  is  suitable  for  any  child. 
However,  it  may  be  the  preferred  choice  for 
children  who  are  handicapped  and  cannot 
participate  in  outslde-the-home  programs, 
for  children  who  require  care  diulng  the 
nighttime  or  swing  ahitt  hours,  or  for  chil- 
dren who  live  a  far  distance  from  any  other 
day  care  program. 

Family  day  care  home 

The  private  home  of  a  person  who  takes 
care  of  children.  Such  care  may  be  |M-ovlded 
by  a  relative,  friend,  neighbor,  or  someone 
who  provides  care  for  children  as  a  business. 
These  Requirements  only  apply  when  the 
caretaker  Is  being  paid  directly  or  indirectly 
through  use  of  federal  funds.  A  family  day 
care  home  may  be  operated  Independently  or 
as  part  of  an  agency  Program,  with  caretakers 
recruited,  trained  and  supervised  by  the 
agency.  The  agency  arranges  for  placement 
of  children  In  the  honte. 

Family  day  care  is  suitable  for  any  child. 
However.  It  may  be  the  preferred  choice  for 
Infants,  toddlers,  and  sibling  groups  and  for 
neighborhood-based  arrangements.  Family 
day  care  homes  are  e^>eclally  suitable  for 
children  needing  after-school  care.  A  home- 
like atmosphere  is  essential  to  a  family  day 
care  home.  Therefore,  only  as  many  children 
including  those  of  the  caretaker,  as  can  be 
Integrated  Into  the  caretaker's  family  living 
pattern  should  be  served;  the  maximum 
number  is  usually  6  children.  (See  sec.  Ill  E) 
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Group  day  care  home 
An  extended  or  modified  family  residence 
usually  having  a  section  of  the  residence 
especially  reserved  for  day  care  activities. 
One  or  several  employees  working  under  the 
direction  ot  the  principal  caretaker  assist  In 
the  day  care  activities. 

A  group  day  care  home  arangement  may  be 
the  preferred  choice  for  children  who  need 
after-school  care  and  who  can  profit  from 
association  with  their  peers,  but  need  a 
neighborhood-based  arrangement.  Oroup  day 
care  homes  are  usually  limited  to  the  care  of 
12  chUdren.  (See  sec.  in  E) 

Day  care  center 

A  specifically  designated  day  care  facility 
which  may  be  in  a  converted  private  dwell- 
ing, a  settlement  house,  a  school,  a  church, 
a  public  housing  complex,  or  in  a  specially 
constructed  building.  A  day  care  center  Is 
usually  staffed  with  a  variety  of  pe(^le,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  center  and  the 
services  provided. 

A  day  care  center  arrangement  may  be  pre- 
ferred for  any  child  between  ages  3  and  6 
years.  However.  It  is  also  suitable  for  school - 
age  children  and  for  children  under  age  8, 
when  certain  provisions  are  made  to  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  these  children  (See 
sec.  in  E).  Day  care  centers  usvially  serve 
more  than  13  children. 

in.     PaOCSAM     STAKDAXaS 

For  purposes  of  convenience  the  material 
which  follows  is  organized  into  separate 
units.  However,  in  the  actxial  implementa- 
tion each  of  the  units  would  be  closely  inter- 
woven to  equal  a  total,  well-balanced  pro- 
gram. 

The  day  care  worker  or  teacher  should  have 
a  concern  for  health  matters,  the  nurse  for 
social  service  functions,  and  the  parent  co- 
ordinator for  helping  professional  staff  un- 
derstand parental  roles  and  activities  and 
bow  to  coordinate  with  them.  A  program  has 
unity  to  the  extent  its  staff  works  from  a 
common  base  of  understanding  of  behavior 
and  the  same  sets  of  objectives  and  priori- 
ties. 

A  commumty  program  of  day  care,  to  allow 
for  choices  based  on  the  needs  of  all  children 
and  to  reepect  the  preferences  of  parents, 
should  be  comprehensive  and  coordinated.  It 
should  Include  all  types  of  faculties  and  a 
considerable  range  of  services  to  meet  various 
levels  of  need.  Including  services  needed  by 
culturally  deprived  children,  and  by  children 
with  particular  handicaps  or  problems. 

A.  Environmental  Considerations 
Licensing 

All  day  care  programs  and  facilities  must 
be  licensed  by  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  when  such  licensing  Is  re- 
quired or  provided  for  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

State  law  and  local  ordinance  may  require 
that  day  care  programs  or  faculties  be  li- 
censed In  order  to  legally  operate  within  the 
State  or  local  area  or  they  may  provide  for 
licensing  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Such  licens- 
ing Is  a  means  for  safeguarding  children 
while  apart  from  their  parent (s)  by  assur- 
ing for  them  a  level  of  care  demned  by  the 
community  to  be  required  as  a  minimum 
for  their  safety,  oare,  and  development. 

In  most  States,  either  the  State  health  or 
welfare  agency  has  responsibility  for  licens- 
ing day  care  programs  or  facilities,  or  will  be 
aware  of  what  agency  has  such  responsibility. 
The  operator  or  proposed  operator  of  a  day 
care  program  or  facility  should  contact  these 
agencies  to  determine  whether  a  license  Is 
required  and.  If  so,  the  conditions  for  licens- 
ing. State  officials  can  usually  indicate 
whether  local  ordinances  must  be  met  as 
a  condition  for  operation. 

The  administering  agency  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  operating  program  or  facility  Is 
licensed  before  utilizing  federal  funds  for 
care  of  children  In  the  program  or  facility. 
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D«y  car«  fmcllitlea  must  b«  locAted  In  a 
geogntphlc  ar«a  convenient  to  members  of 
tbe  group  of  families  eligible  for  participa- 
tion under  tbe  regulations  of  the  Federal 
agency  funding  the  program  or  dally  trans- 
portation to  and  from  tbe  faculty  must  be 
provided  or  arranged  for  by  tbe  administer- 
ing agency,  when  tbe  facility  la  located  at  a 
location  Inconvenient  for  the  families  and 
when  a  child's  parent  Is  imable  to  provide 
transportation. 

The  location  of  a  day  care  facility  Is  Im- 
portant in  order  that  travel  time  and  costs 
be  kept  reasonable  for  the  child's  parents 
and  the  program  operators.  In  addition,  a 
facility  located  near  tbe  parent's  home  will 
enable  them  to  more  easily  participate  In 
the  program. 

In  assisting  parents  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  children,  facility  location,  as  well 
as  the  developmental  needs  of  the  child  and 
desires  of  the  parents,  should  be  taken  Into 
account.  The  method  of  transportation  used 
by  the  parents,  the  number  of  transfers  when 
public  transportation  Is  used,  the  time  of 
.lay  or  night,  and  tbe  number  and  ages  of 
children  to  be  transported  will  have  direct 
effect  on  the  success  or  failure  of  a  day  care 
plan.  Also  Important  Is  the  location  of  other 
community  resources  providing  services  as 
part  of  the  administering  agency's  day  care 
services  plan. 

Often,  parents  would  prefer  that  their 
school  age  children  receive  care  In  the  same 
facility  after  school  where  the  pre-school 
child  receives  care  so  that  all  of  the  children 
can  be  picked  up  or  delivered  home  at  tbe 
same  time.  Many  times,  It  can  be  arranged 
that  tbe  school  bus  transport  these  children 
to  tbe  day  care  facility  Instead  of  tbe  child's 
home,  or  If  the  day  care  facility  ts  located  In 
the  child's  neighborhood,  walking  there.  In- 
stead of  home,  could  be  the  choice. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  find  Ideal  loca- 
tions for  day  care  facilities  or  to  design  a 
system  of  transportation  which  adequately 
meets  all  situations:  however,  attention  must 
be  given  to  this  Important  area  toward  tbe 
end  that  all  children  are  provided  with  safe 
transportation  within  reasonable  travel  time 
and  cost. 

B.  Kducatlonal  services 
The  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
educational    services   are   provided    by   each 
operating  agency  as  part   of  the  day  care 
program. 

Educational  services  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  '..be  day  care  program  whether 
tbe  program  is  designed  to  serve  infants,  pre- 
school age  children  or  school  age  children, 
whether  the  program  is  in  a  home  setting  or 
a  center  setting.  Present  knowledge  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  children  in- 
dicates that  the  learning  process  begins  at 
birth  and  ends  at  death,  can  be  stlmiilated 
or  retarded  by  outside  influences  and  the 
children  wbo  are  prorvlded  with  poalttve 
learning  experiences  can  make  cognitive 
gains. 

A  broad  variety  of  techniques  for  working 
with  Infants,  preschoolers  and  school  age 
children  In  a  home  or  In  a  group  setting  have 
been  developed,  tested  and  proven  successful 
for  the  provision  of  educational  services  In 
day  care.  Plies,  handbooks,  training  giildes 
and  materials  relative  to  theee  approaches 
are  available  and  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able coat.  Day  care  centers  and  agency-spon- 
sored day  care  home  programs  usually  In- 
clude provision  of  educational  servlcee,  and 
the  role  of  tbe  admlnlsiterlng  agency  may  be 
minimal  In  assuring  that  such  services  con- 
tinue to  be  provided.  However,  attention 
should  be  given  to  ^Mximtii^g  tbeae  agencies 
to  Improve  and  expand  their  work,  share 
ideas  and  keep  abreast  of  new  knowledge. 
More  time  of  the  administering  agency  may 
be  required  In  developing  educational  serv- 
ices as  part  of  tbe  day  care  program  pro- 
vided in  a  child's  own  home,  and  in  stlmulat- 
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ing  active  work  with  Infants  wherever  the 
location.  Training,  the  provision  of  materials 
and  supervision  are  methods  which  can  be 
utilized  In  assuring  tbe  provision  of  theee 
services. 

Educational  services  must  be  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  a  staff  member  wbo  has  been 
trained  in  child  growth  and  development  or 
who  has  demonstrated  ability  In  working 
with  children  and  who  baa  demonstrated 
skills  in  planning  and  supervising  educa- 
tional activities  for  preschool  age  children. 

There  is  no  exact  formula  as  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  years  of  training  or  experience  which 
are  required  to  provide  a  person  with  the 
necessary  skills  to  plan  and  direct  an  edu- 
cational services  program  for  children.  How- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  de- 
velopment, knowledge  of  materials  and  tech- 
niques, currlctilum  planning  skills,  and 
abUlty  to  eatabliah  positive  guKUng  relation- 
ships with  other  aidults  are  important  re- 
quirements for  success.  The  administering 
agency  may  wish  to  establish  specific  re- 
quirements as  to  type  and  length  of  train- 
ing and  experience  which  is  Indicative  of  ac- 
complishment of  skills. 

BzcepUons  to  such  specific  requirements 
should  be  allowed,  however,  in  order  that 
competent  persons  who  are  able  to  adequate- 
ly manage  the  tasks  of  the  job  are  not 
"locked  out"  by  rigid  barriers. 

Both  the  administering  agency  and  operat- 
ing agencies  have  responsibility  for  meeting 
this  requirement.  The  administering  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  assuring  that  edu- 
cational services  are  provided  by  operating 
agencies  and  which  Is  responsible  for  arrang- 
ing for  day  care  in  children's  own  homes  or 
In  individual  family  day  care  homes  will  re- 
quire a  staff  person  on  its  staff  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  services  program.  The 
operating  agency  which  is  a  day  care  center, 
an  agency  operating  a  family  day  care  home 
program,  or  a  community-wide  agency  desig- 
nated to  act  in  behalf  of  a  group  of  indi- 
vidual operators  will  require  one  or  more, 
educational  services  specialists  to  plan  and 
direct  the  educational  services  program  for 
tbe  operating  agency.  When  an  (^>eratlng 
agency  serves  less  than  sixty  children,  a  staff 
person  having  other  responsibilities  may  be 
assigned  responsibility  for  directing  the  edu- 
cational services  program.  A  record  indicat- 
ing tbe  training  and  experience  of  each  edu- 
cational servlcas  specialists  should  be  kept 
on  ffle  In  the  office  of  tbe  administering  or 
operating  agency  sls  evidence  that  this  re- 
quirement is  met. 

An  operating  agency  must  provide  a  variety 
of  dally  activities  for  each  child  participat- 
ing In  the  day  care  program  which  are  de- 
signed to  influence  a  positive  self-concept 
and  enhance  social,  cognitive  ar>d  communi- 
cation skills  taking  into  consideration  the 
developmental  stage  and  ethnic  background 
of  each  child.  Each  day  care  facility  must 
have  toys,  games,  books,  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  educational  development  and 
creative  expression  appropriate  to  the  devel- 
opmenUl  stages  of  the  children  served  and 
the  type  of  facility. 

Children  learn  with  greater  understanding 
when  they  have  opportunities  to  explore 
and  respond  in  an  accepting  environment 
which  offers  a  variety  of  stimulating  exper- 
iences and  materials  appropriate  to  their 
developmental,  social  and  cognitive  needs 
and  skills.  Since  for  participating  infants 
and  preschool  age  children  tbe  day  care  ex- 
perience comprises  a  large  jwrtlon  of  their 
total  day,  the  planned  program  in  which 
they  take  part  will  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  tbe  school  age  youth  wbo  normally 
will  be  participating  only  during  non-school 
hours  or  school  holidays. 

Day  care  programs  for  children  ages  three 
through  five  years  are  generally  the  moat  ob- 
vious ones  In  which  the  development  of  self- 
concei>t8,  social,  cognitive  and  communica- 
tion skills  can  be  recognized.  Through  use  of 
games,  rhythms,  building  blocks,  natural  raw 
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nutterlals  used  with  paints,  clay  and  glue,  by 
planning  self  directed  and  group  directed 
activities,  by  acquainting  tbe  children  with 
words.  Ideas,  and  new  experiences,  by 
planned  changes  in  the  day  care  environment 
yet  planned  repetition  of  concepts,  and 
through  the  provision  of  helping  relation- 
ships by  warm  adults  the  child  is  helped  to 
learn.  It  is  not  often  so  easy  to  recognize 
how  these  goals  can  be  reached  in  working 
with  infants,  yet  they  can.  By  holding,  cud- 
dling, talking  to  and  singing  to  Infants,  de- 
velopment of  social  and  communication 
skills  take  place:  by  providing  oppcx-tunitles 
for  exploration  throughout  supervised  areas 
which  may  be  as  small  as  a  blanket  or  as 
large  as  a  room,  by  allowing  infants  and  tod- 
dlers to  Interact  and  explore  and  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  child  to  expe- 
rience different  spatial  and  temporal  rela- 
tionships, a  concept  of  self  apart  from  other 
persons  or  things,  a  knowledge  of  things  and 
their  meaning,  and  social  skills  are  formed. 
School  age  children,  who  are  engaged  in 
learning  experiences  during  the  school  day 
will  require  opportunities  to  develop  con- 
cepts of  self  and  social  relationships  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Participation  in  planning  and 
directing  activities  and  relationships  with 
new  persons  and  experiences  not  provided 
by  the  school  offer  these  opportunities. 

Materials  which  are  designed  for  educa- 
tional activities  In  day  care,  natural  mate- 
rials found  In  the  environment,  and  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  the  person  providing  care  are 
all  important  elements  in  a  successful  edu- 
cational service  program.  Planning  and  in- 
dividual attention  to  each  child's  progress 
are  the  catalysts  which  assxire  success. 

Persons  directly  responsible  for  the  care 
of  children  and  for  supervising  the  daily 
activities  of  tbe  children  in  the  day  care 
program  of  an  operating  agency  must  have 
had  training  or  demonstrated  competencies 
in  working  with  tbe  age  level  of  children  for 
whom  they  are  assigned  responsibility. 

In  order  that  children  can  be  given  the 
optlmiun  chance  of  growing  and  expanding 
to  the  extent  of  their  physical  and  mental 
abilities,  day  care  staff  persons  who  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  them  must  know  how 
to  develop  and  conduct  a  continuous  process 
of  learning  opportunities  and  activities  in 
light  of  each  child's  needs  and  progress. 

The  administering  agency  will  need  to  be 
assured  that  individuals  providing  care  and 
operating  agencies,  employing  more  than  one 
person  to  care  for  and  supervise  activities  of 
children  In  a  facility,  select  Individuals  with 
training  or  demonstrated  ability.  A  record 
indicating  the  training  and  experience  of 
each  person  should  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
administering  or  operating  agency  as  evi- 
dence that  this  requirement  is  met. 

C.  Federal  and  Nutrition  Service 
Tbe  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
each  child  in  tbe  day  care  program  receives, 
prior  to  or  within  one  month  from  the  date 
of  enrollment  and  subsequently  at  regular 
intervals  appropriate  to  his  age  and  state  of 
health  complete  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  evaluations  appropriate  to  bis  age. 

Oood  health  is  generally  regarded  as  an  in- 
dividual's most  valuable  asset  and  is  the 
foundation  necessary  for  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  a  child  on  which  lies  the 
success  of  other  services.  The  parent  of  the 
day  care  child,  as  any  other  parent,  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  ensure  good  health  for 
his  children.  It  Is  the  resp>onslbillty  of  the 
administering  agency  to  assure  that  a  health 
care  plan  la  developed  with  the  parent  for 
the  day  care  chUd  and  for  ensuring  that  tbe 
plan  is  carried  out.  Children  should  have 
regular  and  complete  health  evtUuatlons.  If 
the  administering  agency  has  determined 
that  a  child  has  received  such  an  examina- 
tion within  a  three  month  p>erlod  prior  to 
enrollment,  a  written  report  of  the  examina- 
tion should  be  maintained  on  file  as  evidence 
of  compliance. 
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The  administering  agency  should  assist  as 
far  as  possible,  each  parent  in  selecting  a 
physician  from  whom  their  child  will  receive 
services.  Reports  of  all  subsequent  health 
evaluations  should  also  be  kept  on  file. 

The  administration  agency  must  make  ar- 
rangements to  assure  that  each  child  In  the 
day  care  program  Is  provided  all  immuniza- 
tions appropriate  to  his  age,  medical  and  den- 
tal care,  and  other  health  related  treatment 
which  Is  determined  necessary  by  a  qualified 
physician  for  proper  growth  and  development 
utilizing  existing  community  resources  when 
they  are  avaUable.  In  the  absence  of  other 
financial  resources  tbe  administering  agency 
must  provide,  whenever  authorized  by  law, 
such  treatment  with  Its  own  funds.  Tbe  ad- 
ministering agency  must  assure  that  parents 
are  provided  with  assistance  in  making  ap- 
pointments for  treatment  for  their  children, 
in  obtaining  transportation,  in  understand- 
ing treatment  instructions,  and  in  filing  pre- 
scriptions and  applying  medication. 

Tbe  full  physical  development  of  the  child 
must  be  a  concern  of  the  day  care  program 
Inasmuch  as  children  of  all  ages,  and  Infants 
and  preschoolers  In  particular,  can  have  last- 
ing physical  and  mental  disabilities  resulting 
from  unmet  health  needs. 

The  extent  of  tbe  availability  of  medical 
and  dental  resources  In  the  community, 
transportation  considerations  and  the  pref- 
erence of  the  chUd's  parenU  will  each  be 
factors  which  Influence  how  medical  and 
dental  services  are  arranged.  I.e.,  in  tbe  doc- 
tor's office  or  in  the  day  care  home  or  center. 
To  encourage  a  family  doctor-private  pa- 
tient relationship,  tbe  administering  agency 
may  wish  to  assist  parents  In  arranging  for 
tbe  child  to  receive  services  In  the  office  of  a 
physician  selected  by  the  parent. 

A  parent  should  be  with  his  child  when  he 
is  receiving  physical,  dental  or  mental  ex- 
aminations or  treatments.  The  purpose  of 
his  presence  is  not  only  to  reassure  and  com- 
fort this  child  but  also  to  communicate  with 
the  doctor  directly  as  to  the  child's  condition, 
questions  he  may  like  to  have  answered  and 
receive  Instructions  regarding  prescriptions 
or  treatment. 

Written  health  records  of  children,  includ- 
ing evaluations,  reports  of  treatment  and 
8{>eclal  Instructions  for  health  care,  must  be 
maintained  in  a  place  where  they  are  readily 
available  and  easily  obtained  when  needed. 

Tbe  value  of  the  well -maintained  health 
record  can  be  measured  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  used  In  assurance  that  the  child 
receives  prescribed  treatment  and  regular  re- 
evaluation.  It  should  be  viewed  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  child's  history  which  follows 
him  fTMn  one  day  care  arrangement  to  an- 
other and  in  the  case  of  younger  children, 
to  enrollment  In  school. 

For  purposes  of  accessibility,  all  records 
should  be  kept  in  a  central  file  and  pro- 
cedures developed  for  forwarding  them  as  the 
children  leave  the  program. 

The  administering  agency  must  provide 
for  annual  review  by  a  qualified  physician  or 
a  trained  health  paraprofesslonal  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  physician,  of  the 
health  records  of  tbe  children  In  the  day  care 
program  and  the  health  services  procedures 
of  operating  agencies.  The  administering 
agency  must  assure  that  operating  agencies 
have  access  to  the  consultation  of  a  qtiali- 
fled  physician  regarding  the  health  proce- 
dures of  the  operating  agency. 

The  annual  review  of  records  by  a  trained 
health  paraprofesslonal  Is  to  assure  that 
there  must  have  been  no  oversights  such  as 
follow-up  on  recommended  treatment  or 
skipping  of  sequential  immunizations  and 
that  regular  re-evaluations  have  been  sched- 
uled. The  assistance  of  a  qualified  physician 
regarding  the  health  procedures  established 
and  followed  by  tbe  operating  agency  'Will 
assure  that  the  health  program  Is  compre- 
hensive and  that  there  is  consistency  among 
operating  agencies. 
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As  part  of  the  orientation  services  devel- 
oped for  tbe  operating  agency  the  adminis- 
tering agency  may  choose  to  have  a  session 
presented  by  a  qualified  physician  regard- 
ing recommended  health  procedures  -  which 
should  be  followed  at  the  operating  agency 
level  in  assuring  services  to  the  child  and 
his  family.  Following  the  presentation  the 
physician  should  make  regular  scheduled 
follow-up  visits  to  each  operating  agency  to 
discuss  and  plan  how  the  recommended  pro- 
cedures could  be  adapted  to  the  q>ecific  needs 
of  the  operating  agency  and  tbe  children  it 
serves. 

An  operating  agency  must  provide  a  dally 
evaluation  of  each  child  for  Indication  of  Ill- 
ness. 

As  a  part  of  the  daUy  routine,  there  must 
be  a  simple  Inspection  of  each  child  to  ob- 
serve If  there  appear  to  be  any  Indications  of 
Illness  or  discomfort  so  that  the  child  can 
receive  the  proper  attention  before  bis  condi- 
tion worsens  or  he  infects  others. 

Such  a  simple  Inspection  can  be  done  as 
the  child  arrives  in  tbe  morning  and  in  re- 
moving hl«  coat  or  can  be  conducted  in  a 
small  group  with  several  children  and  in- 
corporated as  part  of  the  health  learning  for 
the  day. 

An  operating  agency  must  make  advance 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  a  child  who  is 
injured  or  becomes  Ul,  including  isolation  if 
necessary,  notification  of  bis  parents  and 
provision  for  emergency  first  aid  and  medical 
care. 

For  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  child 
who  is  injured  or  becomes  Hi  while  in  the  day 
care  setting  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of 
the  other  children,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  place  provkled  away  from  the  program 
activities  where  Inunediate  health  need  can 
be  given  attention  until  other  arrangements 
consistent  with  the  pbjrslcian's  instructions 
can  be  made. 

The  plan  for  emergency  health  services 
should  Include  prior  arrangement  with 
neighborhood  pediatricians  or  physicians  and 
with  nearby  clinics  or  hospitals  which  may 
be  called  upon.  To  assure  the  best  care  pos- 
sible, there  should  be  planned  in  advance 
those  steps  to  be  taken  when  unexpected 
medical  attention  or  first  aid  is  required.  The 
plan  of  action  a^ong  with  telephone  numbers 
which  may  be  needed  should  be  clearly  writ- 
ten and  posted  for  quick  and  easy  reference. 
All  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
emergency  first  aid  should  be  maintained  and 
used  only  as  Instructed  by  a  physician  con- 
sultant. 

An  operating  agency  must  keep  on  file 
evidence  of  an  annual  medical  examination 
by  a  qualified  physician  of  each  staff  person 
employed  In  the  day  care  program  of  tbe 
operating  agency,  certifying  to  tbe  staff  per- 
son's freedom  from  communicable  disease 
and  attesting  to  their  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  competence  to  care  for  children. 

Just  as  It  is  Important  that  there  be  as- 
surance that  each  child  enjoy  good  health 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
be  such  a  concern  for  the  well  being  of  the 
adults  wbo  work  with  day  care  children. 
Not  only  must  the  adult  be  free  from  con- 
tagious infection  such  as  tuberculosis,  but 
must  also  have  the  stamina,  energy,  and 
emotional  stability  to  work  under  the  de- 
manding conditions  created  by  a  group  of 
healthy,  active  children. 

It  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  op- 
erating agency  to  determine  under  what  cir- 
cumstances release  time  from  work  and  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  expense  incurred  for  the 
annual  examination  and  tests  can  be  covered 
by  program  funds.  Each  operating  agency 
should  keep  in  a  central  file  current  medical 
reports  on  all  members  of  the  day  care  staff 
and  regular  volunteers. 

The  administering  agency  m\ist  arrange 
for  health  education  services  for  children  in 
the  day  care  program  and  their  parents,  and 
for  the  staff  In  operating  agencies,  which  Is 
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designed  to  disseminate  accurate  knowledge 
about  health,  how  to  cope  with  health  haz- 
ards and  resources  for  health  services,  and  to 
promote  personal  responsibility  In  eatabUsb- 
ing  good  health  habits. 

The  attainment  and  maintenance  of  good 
health  Is  not  something  which  can  be  limited 
to  those  hours  during  which  the  child  is  In 
the  day  care  setting.  It  is  greatly  Infiuenced 
by  tbe  health  conditions  of  other  members  of 
the  family  with  whom  the  child  \U*a\  the 
amount  and  kind  of  foods  which  are  served 
at  home;  personal  health  habits  practiced 
in  the  home  as  related  to  frequent  bathing, 
washing  of  hands,  brushing  of  teeth:  and 
the  condition  of  tbe  residence  itself,  whether 
it  has  beat  and  water  and  is  clean  and  safe. 

Through  the  use  of  films,  posters,  speak- 
ers, leaflets  and  discussions,  each  using  the 
language  best  understood  by  the  adult  and 
child  many  educational  opportunities  regard- 
ing good  safety  and  health  habits  can  be 
brought  into  the  day  care  experience.  In 
addition  to  the  safety  and  health  activities 
carried  out  In  tbe  day  care  setting  the  parent 
and  child  can  be  encouraged  to  share  experi- 
ences at  home  such  as  the  removal  of  poten- 
tial lire  hazards  by  clearing  the  house  and 
yard  area  of  paper,  boxes  and  other  debris: 
and  the  planting  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  and  preparation  of  Its  healthful  yield. 

NU  Tail  low    BKBVICIS 

The  administering  agency  most  provide  for 
annual  review  of  the  nutrition  program  of 
operating  agencies  by  a  qualified  nutrition- 
ist or  food  service  specialist,  trained  nutri- 
tion paraprofesslonal  under  tbe  supervision 
of  a  qualified  nutritionist  or  food  service  spe- 
cialist. ITie  administering  agency  must  as- 
sure that  operating  agencies  have  access  to 
the  consultation  of  a  qualified  nutritionist 
regarding  the  nutrition  program  of  the  oper- 
ating agency. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  an  operating  agency 
may  be  faced  with  food  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  for  Infants  and  children  of 
markedly  different  areas  or  dietary  require- 
ments. Even  when  special  situations  do  not 
exist,  the  nutrition  program  for  each  day 
care  setting  must  have  available  consulta- 
tion from  a  qualified  nutritionist  regarding 
foods  and  feeding  of  Infants,  toddlers,  and 
older  children,  including  the  composition, 
preparation  and  storage  of  formulas:  serv- 
ing of  foods,  compensatory  feeding  of  nutri- 
tionally deprived  children:  and  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  poor  eating  habits  or  cultural  pref- 
erences. 

The  administering  agency  may  have  a  qual- 
ified member  of  the  staff  available  for  con- 
sultation services  to  the  operating  agency  or 
may  contract  for  such  services  or  otherwise 
make  arrangements  to  utilize  services  of  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Serv- 
ice, and  local  colleges.  The  paraprofesslonal 
nutrition  worker  could  be  tbe  pcu'ent  of  a 
day  care  child  for  whom  the  position  would 
be  tbe  appropriate  next  career  step  and 
should  be  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
service  plan  for  centers  and  day  care  home 
programs  and  have  opportunities  to  lead 
work  shops  and  assist  cooks  in  the  selection, 
preparation,  and  storing  of  food  and  demon- 
strate how  tasty  nutritious  foods  can  be 
prep€u«d  at  less  expense. 

An  operating  agency  must  provide  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  meals  and  snacks  ap- 
propriate to  tbe  age  and  ethnic  background 
of  the  children  served  and  time  of  day  they 
are  in  attendance,  which  are  prepared  in 
a  safe  and  sanitary  manner.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  special  dietetic  needs 
of  children  as  prescribed  by  a  qualified  physi- 
cian. 

Because  it  is  known  that  tbe  value  of  food 
ts  both  physical  and  pyschologlcal,  the  nu- 
trition program  for  each  day  care  setting 
whether  a  home  or  center  must  be  planned 
with   considerations   given   to   the   cultural. 
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socl&l  and  emotional  meaning  of  food  for 
children. 

The  operating  agency  should  be  prepared 
to  provide  evidence  of  menu  plans,  purchas- 
ing procedures,  and  meals  that  are  planned 
sufficiently  In  advance  In  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner so  that  they  meet  the  teat  of  good  nu- 
trition. The  administering  agency  may  choose 
to  observe  periodically  food  preparation,  serv- 
ing and  eating  at  a  day  care  operating 
agency. 

The  administering  agency  must  arrange 
for  nutrition  education  services  for  children 
In  the  day  care  program,  their  parents,  and 
the  staff  In  operating  agencies,  which  is  de- 
signed to  disseminate  knowledge  about  food. 
Its  nutritional  value.  Its  preparation,  meal 
planning  and  purchasing. 

Balanced  nutrition  Is  basic  to  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  good  health  for 
the  adult  as  well  as  the  child.  When  the 
body  Is  furnished  with  foods  which  contain 
the  vitamins,  proteins  and  minerals  neces- 
sary to  feed  gro>wlng  tissue  It  Is  better  able 
to  function  at  Its  optimum  level  and  ward 
off  Infections  and  physical  and  mental 
fatigue,  thus  allowing  the  adult  and  child 
to  pursue  his  work,  studies  or  play  with 
enthuslam  and  energy. 

The  administering  agency  should  solicit 
suggestions  from  parents,  school  age  chil- 
dren and  staff  regarding  the  type  of  nutri- 
tional workshops  they  would  consider 
Interesting  and  Important.  They  should  draw 
on  the  resources  of  companies,  agencies  and 
colleges  which  make  available  personnel  and 
material  for  nutrition  education  as  well  as 
the  talent  of  parents  who  have  skill  and 
knowledge  In  preparing  nutritious  meals 
utilizing  Ingredients  which  may  have  ethnic 
and  cultural  appeal. 

D.  Social  Services 

The  administering  agency  must  assure 
that  social  services  are  available  to  parents 
of  children  participating  in  the  day  care 
program  to  assist  In  determining  the  appro- 
priateness of  day  care,  and  the  best  type  of 
arrangement  for  a  particular  child  or  family, 
to  assess  with  the  parents  the  child's  adjust- 
ment In  the  day  care  program  and  to  assist 
parents  in  utilizing  resources  in  the  com- 
munity to  meet  the  family's  needs. 

It  Is  the  prime  responsibility  of  social  serv- 
ices In  a  day  care  program  to  help  fancies 
maximize  their  strengths  and  to  resolve  their 
problems,  be  they  emotional,  social  or  eco- 
nomic, which  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
quality  of  famUy  life.  It  is  toward  this  end 
that  social  services  are  extended  to  families 
of  children  receiving  day  care  In  home  or 
cent«r  settings. 

This  requirement  may  be  met  by  the 
administering  agency  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
When  an  operating  agency  has  social  serv- 
ices as  a  part  of  its  program  of  services,  the 
administering  agency  should  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  when  requested,  to  improve 
service,  bring  new  knowledge  to  the  attention 
of  the  operating  agency,  and  periodically 
evaluate  the  social  services  component  to 
recommend  ways  of  strengthening  the  pro- 
gram For  those  parents  with  children  in 
operating  agencies  without  social  services, 
the  administering  agency  may  provide  these 
services  directly  or  provide  for  them  through 
a  third  agency.  In  some  communities,  a  cen- 
tral unit  provides  social  services  for  families 
using  any  of  the  day  care  operating  agencies 
In  the  community. 

Social  services  must  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  qualified  staff  person,  trained  social  serv- 
ice paraprofessionals  must  be  used  In  produc- 
tive rolea  to  provide  social  services. 

Important  requirements  for  the  person  se- 
lected by  the  administering  agency  to  plan 
and  develop  the  social  services  and  training 
and  experience  In  the  counseling  of  chlldran 
and  adulU:  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  uU- 
llze  the  resources  of  agencies:  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  ciUture  of  the  famlUea 
served  in  the  day  care  program;  and  the  abll- 
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Ity  to  coordinate  and  direct  volunteers  and 
social  work  aides  and  the  motivation  to  help 
people  overcome  their  problems.  The  admin- 
istering agency  may  wish  to  establish  spe- 
cific requirements  as  to  type  and  length  of 
training  and  experience  which  Is  indicative 
of  accomplishment  of  skills.  Exceptions  to 
such  specific  requirements  should  be  allowed, 
however.  In  order  that  competent  persons 
who  are  able  to  adequately  manage  the  tasks 
of  the  Job  are  not  prevented  from  doing  so 
because  of  prohibitive  stringent  require- 
ments. 

When  an  administering  agency  serves  less 
than  sixty  children  in  an  area,  a  staff  per- 
son havliig  other  responsibilities  may  be  as- 
signed responsibility  for  directing  the  social 
service  program.  Operating  agencies  provid- 
ing social  services  as  part  of  their  day  care 
program,  administering  agencies  providing 
social  services  directly,  and  third  party  agen- 
cies providing  social  services  through  arrange- 
ment with  the  administering  agency  should 
keep  on  file  In  Its  office  a  record  of  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  the  staff  members  with 
responsibility  for  the  social  service  program 
as  evidence  that  this  requirement  Is  met. 

E.  Staffing 

The  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
methods  of  recruiting  and  selecting  staff  to 
work  in  the  day  care  program  ensure  equal 
opportunity  for  all  Interested  persona  to  file 
an  application  and  have  It  considered  within 
reasonable  criteria  and  that  priority  in  em- 
ployment Is  given  to  persons  in  low-income 
families. 

Of  the  various  aspects  of  a  day  care  pro- 
gram the  most  important  to  the  children  and 
their  families  are  the  members  of  the  staff. 
They  are  the  people  who  safeguard  the  chil- 
dren, help  plan  the  program,  carry  it  out. 
handle  day-to-day  emergencies.  Influence  at- 
titudes, and  together  make  the  day  care  ex- 
perience either  a  good  or  poor  one  for  the 
children  Thus  it  is  important  that  all  per- 
sons who  have  the  demonstrated  ability  and 
the  temperament  and  desire  to  work  with 
children  be  considered  for  employment  op- 
portunities in  day  care. 

The  administering  agency  should  estab- 
lish policies  relative  to  the  selection  of  staff 
and  should  periodically  review  the  operating 
agency's  procedures  for  the  advertising  of 
available  Jobs,  and  interviewing  and  hiring 
of  employees.  The  administering  agency 
should  review  the  records  maintained  by  the 
operating  agency  relative  to  the  application 
and  selection  process. 

The  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
required  staff  ratios  are  met  and  maintained 
by  operating  agencies  (as  Indicated  m  this 
section),  that  operating  agencies  have  ade- 
quate advance  arrangements  for  substitute 
staff  and  that,  when  an  operating  agency  em- 
ploys more  than  one  person,  written  Job 
descriptions  are  given  to  each  employee. 

It  is  usually  only  through  small  group  and 
one-to-one  exchange  that  the  maximum  ben- 
efit of  day  care  experiences  can  t)e  derived. 
Thus  encouraging  attentive  listening,  con- 
versation, knowledge  of  the  chUd's  life  out- 
side of  the  day  care  setting,  warmth.  Indi- 
vidual rapport,  and  affording  a  chUd  the  op- 
portunity to  Identify  cloaely  with  at  least  one 
adult.  The  administering  agency  must  assure 
that  capable  staff  in  the  recommended  ratio 
la  always  present  and  that  each  member  of 
the  staff  has  a  clear  understanding  of  his 
reaponslblllty  as  explained  in  orientation  ses- 
sions and  provided  in  a  written  form. 

On  the  following  page  ar«  listed  the  re- 
quired qualified  adult-to-chlld  ratio  for  day 
care  programs  utilizing  federal  funds.  How- 
ever, operating  agencies  may  find  It  necessary 
and  desirable  to  exceed  these  recommenda- 
tions and  have  more  adults  as  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  working  with  the  children. 
Influencing  factors  are  not  only  the  ages 
and  numbers  of  children  and  whether  the  day 
care  setting  Is  a  home  or  center,  but  also 
special  features  of  the  program,  such  as  the 
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enrollment  of  handicapped  children  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  physical  features  of  the 
facility.  Recruitment  and  Involvement  on  a 
regular  on-going  basis  of  day  care  parents 
and  community  volunteers  can  be  an  Invalu- 
able method  of  augmenting  staff  capabilities 
while  also  providing  these  adults  with  a 
worthwhile  experience.  When  community 
volunteers  are  utilised  In  fulfillment  of  the 
staff-child  ratio  requirements,  such  volun- 
teers must  be  in  regular  attendance  on  a 
pre-planned  basis  functioning  as  IX  they  were 
an  employed  member  of  the  staff. 

In  regard  to  those  staff  members  directly 
responsible  for  supervising  children,  an  op- 
erating agency  must  maintain  the  staffing 
ratio  Indicated,  which  is  appropriate  to  the 
type  of  day  care  arrangement  provided  by  the 
agency. 

In-home  day  care:  One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  Is  required.  No  more  than  one 
family  of  children  may  receive  care. 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  one  fam* 
ily  of  children. 

Family  day  care  homes :  One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  is  required.  No  more  than  alx 
children  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  includ- 
ing the  children  of  the  caretaker,  imder  age 
six,  may  receive  care  at  any  one  time,  except 
that  no  more  than  two  children  under  the 
ago  of  two  may  receive  care  at  any  one  time. 
Children  over  age  fourteen  who  receive  care 
must  be  siblings  of  the  younger  children  in 
care. 

I  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  6  children. 

Oroup  day  care  homes :  One  adult  over  age 
twenty-one  is  required,  assisted  by  an  addi- 
tional adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen  when 
more  than  six  children  receive  care  at  any 
one  time.  No  more  than  twelve  children  may 
receive  care  at  any  one  time. 

i  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  6  children. 

INFANTS      AND     TODDI.XSS 

Day  care  centers:  When  a  child  under  the 
age  of  three  receives  care  In  a  group,  one 
adult  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  required 
few  every  twelve  children,  assisted  by  one 
adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen  when  more 
than  four  children  under  the  age  of  three 
receive  care  and  a  second  adult  over  the  age 
of  eighteen  when  more  than  eight  children 
under  the  age  of  three  receive  care  in  the 
group. 

1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  4  children. 

1  adult  and  1  aide  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  5  to  8  children. 

1  adult  and  2  aides  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  9  to  13  children. 

PaKSCHOOL 

When  a  child  over  the  age  of  three,  but 
under  the  age  of  six,  receives  care  in  a  group, 
one  adult  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  re- 
quired for  every  fifteen  children,  assisted  by 
one  adult  over  the  age  of  eighteen  when  more 
than  eight  children  receive  care  In  the  group. 
1  adult  for  a  total  enrollment  of  8  children 
1  adult  and  1  aide  for  a  toUl  enrollment 
of  9  to  15  children. 

SCHOOL    ACE 

When  children  over  the  age  of  six  receives 
care  In  a  group,  one  adult  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Is  required  for  every  thirty  chil- 
dren, assisted  by  one  adult  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  when  more  than  fifteen  children  re- 
ceive care  and  a  second  person  over  the  age 
of  fifteen  when  more  than  twenty-five  chil- 
dren receive  care  In  the  group. 

1  adult  fOT  a  total  enrollment  of  15  chil- 
dren. 

1  adult  and  1  aide  foe  a  toUl  enrollment  of 
16  to  35  children. 

1  adult  and  3  aides  for  a  total  enrollment 
of  36  to  30  children. 

BTUrr   TXAINING 

The  administering  agency  must  provide, 
arrange  for,  or  otherwise  assure  the  provision 
of  orientation,  continuous  inaervlce  training, 
and  supervUion  for  all  persons,  paid  or  vol- 
unteers, working  In  the  day  care  program. 
Including  those  persons  working  In  operat- 
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Ing  agendas.  Training  content  must  include 
general  program  goals  as  well  as  specific  pro- 
gram concerns  In  the  areas  of  nutrition, 
health,  child  growth  and  development,  edu- 
cational guidance  and  remedial  techniques, 
and  the  relation  of  the  child  to  his  parents 
and  the  community. 

Proper  preparation  and  continuous  train- 
ing of  the  total  day  care  staff  concerning 
both  programmatic  and  administrative  topics 
will  better  aastire  development,  and  mainte- 
nance of  high  quality  day  care  services.  Such 
training  will  also  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  viable  work  force  In  the  field  of 
child  development  and  prepare  staff  for  In- 
creasingly responsible  roles  In  the  day  care 
program. 

The  talents  and  resources  of  the  entire 
community  abould  be  drawn  upon  In  meet- 
ing this  requirement.  Community  colleges, 
universities,  local  school  systems,  voluntary 
and  professional  groups,  and  Federal,  State 
and  local  public  agencies  may  all  have  re- 
sources and  an  Interect  In  participating  In 
the  training  program.  By  providing  training 
on  a  commiinity-wlde  basis,  persons  working 
In  homes  and  those  working  In  centers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  share  ideas,  leam 
from  each  other  while  learning  a  common 
set  of  Information  through  the  training  pro- 
gram and  thus  be  In  a  better  position  to 
provide  a  consistent  plan  of  developmental 
services  when  a  child  moves  from  a  home  to 
a  center  or  when  a  family  of  children  receive 
care  In  both  a  center  and  a  home.  Such  In- 
tegrated training  wUl  also  provide  a  basis 
for  persons  to  move  In  employment  from  a 
home  to  a  center  and  vice  versa. 

The  administering  agency  must  aaslgn  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  and  coordinating 
the  orientation  and  training  program  to  a 
specific  staff  menaber  who  shall  Involve  per- 
sons working  in  the  operating  agencies  In 
designing  the  program. 

Staff  orientation  and  training  activities  are 
meaningful  to  the  participants  when  they 
offer  the  Information  and  opportunity  to 
learn  skills  which  are  considered  to  be  im- 
portant by  them  in  carrying  out  their  day 
care  responsibilities  and  attaining  career 
goals.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  orientation 
and  training  programs  developed  by  the  ad- 
ministering agency  are  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  staff  the  administering  agency  must 
assign  a  person  who  has  the  experience,  in- 
terest, and  ability  to  work  both  with  em- 
ployees of  the  program  and  representatives 
from  the  community  agencies  and  institu- 
tions In  planning  and  developing  orientation 
and  training.  The  administering  agency  may 
wish  to  establish  specific  requirements  as  to 
type  and  length  of  training  and  experience 
which  is  Indicative  of  accomplishment  of 
skUls. 

Exceptions  to  such  specific  requirements 
should  be  allowed,  however,  in  order  that 
competent  persons  who  are  able  to  ade- 
quately manage  the  tasks  of  the  Job  are  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  prohibi- 
tive stringent  requirements. 

When  an  administering  agency  serves  less 
than  sixty  children  in  an  area,  a  staff  person 
having  other  responsibilities  may  be  assigned 
responsibility  for  developing  and  coordinat- 
ing the  orientation  and  training  program. 
The  coordinator  should  have  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  staff  in  order  to  solicit  their 
suggestions  and  understand  their  training 
needs  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  total 
program  this  contact  could  be  maintained 
through  regular  conversations,  written  ques- 
tionnaires, and /or  the  formation  of  a  train- 
ing advisory  committee  which  shooild  include 
the  minimum  of  one  representative  from 
each  operating  agency. 

F.  Parent  Involvement 
The  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
every  parent  of  a  child  receiving  services  in 
the  day  care  program  has  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  their  Ideas,  concerns,  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  day  care  program.  Parents 
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must  be  provided  with  clear  and  understand- 
able Information  regarding  to  whom  and  how 
their  Interests  are  to  be  communicated.  All 
written  communication  and  a  record  of  all 
verbal  communication  must  be  maintained 
In  a  central  file  and  made  available  to  Fed- 
eral officials  upon  request. 

The  physical  and  emotional  Involvement  of 
I>arents  In  day  care  programs  Is  based  on  the 
belief  that  parents  are  Interested  in  and 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  their  children. 
The  attitudes,  opinions,  and  actions  of  those 
persons  involved  In  the  planning,  Imple- 
mentation and  maintenance  of  day  care  pro- 
grams must  reflect  this  belief  in  their  man- 
ner and  actlcMis.  so  that  parents  participate  as 
full  partners  in  all  aspects  of  the  programs. 

There  are  many  ways  of  encouraging  ef- 
fective i>arent  Involvement  Including  partici- 
pation In  the  process  of  developing  policy  and 
making  decisions  about  the  natiire,  develop- 
ment, and  conduct  and  overall  direction  of 
the  program:  employment  as  paid  members 
of  the  day  care  staff  In  both  center  and  home 
settings:  Involvement  In  activities  whether 
educational  or  recreational  which  they  help 
to  plan  and  carry  out  according  to  their  own 
Interests  as  parents  and  as  Individuals:  regu- 
lar conferences  with  members  of  the  staff  to 
discuss  the  development  and  needs  of  their 
child.  An  Interesting  and  Important  way  for 
parents  and  guardians  to  be  Involved  in  the 
child's  day  care  experiences  Is  to  observe  him 
while  he  Is  at  the  center  or  day  care  home. 
This  can  be  done  as  a  visitor.  However,  a 
way  which  the  parent  can  be  of  even  more 
value  Is  as  a  volunteer  worker.  As  a  volun- 
teer, he  can  be  Involved  In  the  activities  of 
the  day  care  program  right  along  with  the 
child  and  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  to 
understand  better  the  things  cliildren  In 
day  care  do  and  leam,  but  to  participate  In 
staff  orientation  and  training  activities  thus 
possibly  leading  to  new  employment  and 
career  opportunities. 

The  administering  agency  must  have  an 
advisory  committee  composed  of  parents  of 
children  in  the  day  care  program  and  repre- 
sentatives of  professional  organizations  or 
Individuals  who  have  particular  knowledge 
or  skills  In  children's  and  family  programs. 
Not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  commit- 
tee membership  shall  be  parents  of  children 
in  the  day  care  program  who  are  selected  by 
the  parents  themselves  in  a  democratic 
fashion. 

In  order  to  provide  maximum  opportunity 
for  parents  to  be  Involved  in  policy  and  de- 
cision making  roles  each  administering 
agency  must  have  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  at  least  50%  parents  of  children 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  federally  sup- 
ported day  care  services,  as  elected  by  the 
parents  in  a  democratic  fashion.  To  assure 
the  broadest  Involvement  of  services  and  ex- 
pertise the  remaining  membership  must  In- 
clude representatives  of  major  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  operators 
of  proprietary  and  non-profit  day  care  pro- 
grams who  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  pro- 
vision of  high  quality  day  care  for  children 
of  low  Income  families.  The  day  care  policy 
setting  committee  must  be  a  separate  body 
from  any  other  which  the  administering 
agency  may  have.  It  Is  recommended  that  If 
an  administering  agency  does  have  a  sep- 
arate Board  of  Directors  membership  on  that 
Board  be  open  to  a  duly  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  parents  serving  on  the  policy  ad- 
visory committee. 

The  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the 
advisory  committee  encompass  those  which 
are  not  exclusive  to  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  operating  agency  Whereas  the  atten- 
tion of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  operat- 
ing agency  is  focused  directly  on  what  occurs 
In  the  program  In  that  particular  facility,  the 
policy  advisory  coounlttee  of  the  adminis- 
tering agency  must  maintain  a  broader  per- 
spective which  embraces  all  of  the  operat- 
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Ing  agencies  and  the  provision  of  services  to 
them.  I.e..  training,  coordination,  program 
quality  control  and  monitoring,  training  and 
technical  aaatstanoe. 

The  responalbUltles  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee should  Include  participation  in  the 
aaaeasment  of  need  for  day  care  in  the  total 
community:  development  of  plans  appropri- 
ate to  meet  Identified  needs;  determine  the 
number  and  kinds  of  day  care  facilltlM  for 
which  the  administering  agency  should  con- 
tract and  to  which  eligible  agencies  grants 
and  contracts  should  be  made  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  children;  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  the  selection  of  day 
care  personnel  both  for  home  and  center  set- 
tings; procedures  for  the  recruitment  and 
hiring  of  staff;  plans  to  utUlze  all  available 
resources;  participate  in  the  development  of 
procedures  for  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  programs  In  terms  of  the  Federal  Day 
Care  Requirements  and/or  State  and  local 
requirements:  and  development  of  proce- 
dures to  ensure  the  democratic  representa- 
tion of  parenu  in  all  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  which  effect  their  chUdren 
and  families.  In  addition,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee present  suggestions  for  prxigram  Im- 
provemenU  and  receive  feed  back  from  the 
staff  regarding  the  Implementation  of  such 
suggesUona;  create  a  procedure  for  hearing 
and  resolving  staff  grievances  and  complaints 
as  received  from  the  community,  from  those 
at  the  applicant  agency  level,  and  from  staff 
and  parents  of  the  operating  agency  when 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  or  magnitude  that 
the  operating  agency  chooses  to  present  them 
at  the  administering  agency  level;  review  and 
approve  contracts  or  granu  for  the  provision 
of  supportive  services  such  as  staff  training: 
participate  in  the  nomination  of  the  pro- 
gram director  and  approve  decisions  to  hire 
or  flre  the  director;  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  major  staff  hired  by  the  admin- 
istering agency,  i.e.,  those  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  piaiming  and  development  of 
the  educational  services,  social  services 
training,  and  health  and  nutrition;  develop 
and  carry  out  a  program  of  public  relations 
which  provides  information  and  education 
to  the  community  regarding  day  care  services 
promoting  greater  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  programs  related  to  the  needs  of 
children  and  their  families;  approve  enroU- 
ment  procedures,  fee  schedules  and  methods 
for  collecting  fees  from  parenU;  assure  that 
the  available  day  care  services  are  provided 
to  the  children  with  the  greatest  need,  that 
parents  have  a  choice  In  selecting  the  kind 
of  program  and  day  care  facility  they  wish 
for  their  chUd.  The  advisory  committee 
should  also  advise  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
parents  as  expressed  by  them 

An  operating  agency  with  more  than  35% 
of  its  total  enrollment  constituting  chUdren 
whose  care  is  provided  for  through  federal 
funds  must  establish  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  parents  of  chUdren  receiving  care 
In  the  operaung  agency  day  care  program  and 
representatives  of  professional  organlzaUons 
or  individuals  who  have  particular  knowledge 
or  skills  In  chUdren's  or  family  programs.  Not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  committee 
membeiahlp  shall  be  parents  of  children  re- 
ceiving care  In  the  operating  agency  day  care 
program  and  not  leas  than  one  half  of  the 
parent  members  shall  be  parents  of  children 
whose  care  Is  provided  for  through  federal 
funds. 

Both  the  profit  and  non-profit  operating 
agency  can  benefit  by  the  guidance  and  sup- 
port of  parents  and  the  community  which 
results  from  an  active  advisory  committee. 
Such  a  committee  provides  the  opportunity 
whereby  the  participating  parent  can  express 
himself  in  a  positive  way,  resulting  In  serv- 
ices which  please  him  and  meet  the  needs 
of  his  family  and  In  turn  make  him  support- 
ive of  the  operating  agency  and  what  It 
strives  to  do.  In  addition,  the  inclualon  of 
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profeasloDAl  and  community  rapreaentatlveg 
add  strengtb  to  tbe  program,  whether  pro- 
prietary or  not.  by  bringing  to  It  community 
resources  and  support.  Tbe  ultimate  greatest 
benefactor   being   the   day   care   child. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  day  care 
operating  agency  whether  a  home  or  center 
program  should  be  concerned  spedflcally 
with  tbe  administrative  and  program  aspects 
which  influence  the  actual  day  care  program 
in  which  their  children  participate. 

Tbe  responal  bill  ties  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee should  include  assisting  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  ethnic  and  cultural  considerations: 
educational  trips;  tbe  number  and  type  of 
meals  to  be  served:  and  maximizing  the  de- 
livery of  health  services.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  advlaary  conunlttee  communicate 
through  its  representative(B)  to  the  admin- 
istering agency's  advisory  conunittees  the 
needs  of  the  operating  agency  work.lng  dili- 
gently to  help  develop  tbe  policies  set  at  the 
administering  agency  level  so  that  those  poli- 
cies and  subsequent  services  realistically 
meet  the  needs  of  tbe  children  and  families 
served.  In  an  operating  agency  of  non-profit 
status  the  advisory  committee  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  cf  the  staff  hired 
and  participate  in  the  nomination  of  the  pro- 
gram director  and  approve  decisions  to  hire 
or  fire  that  director:  also  for  an  operating 
agency  of  profit-making  statiis  advise  In  the 
selection  of  Program  Director  and  staff. 

The  advisory  committee  should  create  a 
procedure  for  hearing  and  resolving  staff 
grievances  and  complaints  as  received  from 
tbe  parents  and  conununlty:  encourage  and 
assure  maximum  participation  of  all  parents 
m  the  day  care  activities  not  only  as  observ- 
ers but  workers  and  paid  employees. 

O.    Administration   and   Coordln&tlon 

Tbe  administering  agency  must  assure 
that  operating  agencies  give  priority  in  en- 
rollment to  those  children  with  the  greatest 
relative  need  for  day  care  who  are  eligible 
for  services  under  the  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral administering  agency.  Criteria  for  de- 
termining relative  need  must  be  developed 
by  tbe  administering  agency  and  provided  to 
all  operating  agencies. 

Funds  are  made  available  to  administer- 
ing agencies  for  ^>eciflc  purposes  defined  In 
Federal  programs.  The  administering  agency 
must  assure  that  the  recipients  of  the  serv- 
ices are  those  for  which  tbe  federal  funds 
have  been  allocated  and  that  established  pri- 
orities are  followed. 

Eligibility  for  day  care  services  differs  un- 
der the  various  federally  funded  programs. 
In  some  cases;  eligibility  is  clear  and  spe- 
cific and  provides  little  room  for  discretion 
on  the  part  of  tbe  administering  agency.  In 
other  instances,  eligibility  Is  broad  and  pro- 
vides for  some  option  on  the  part  of  the 
administering  agency  for  establlablng  pri- 
orities for  service.  When  such  an  option  is 
provided,  the  administering  agency  should 
establish  priorities  on  the  basis  of  need,  with 
those  families  having  the  greatest  need  for 
day  care  sert^ices  being  given  highest  pri- 
ority. Staff  members  respMsnsible  tor  the  en- 
rollment of  children  should  be  trained  not 
only  to  apply  specific  tests  of  need,  but  also 
to  make  evaluative  Judgments  ae  to  tbe 
relative  need  for  service  on  a  case  by  case 
basis. 

The  administering  agency  must  develop 
and  maintain  all  records  and  make  all  re- 
ports which  may  be  required  by  the  Federal 
administering  agency. 

An  operating  agency  must  develop  and 
maintain  all  records  and  make  all  reports 
which  may  be  required  by  the  administering 
agency. 

There  must  be  maintained  a  complete  set 
of  written  records  which  reflect  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  compliance  with 
requirements,  program  quality  and  other  in- 
formation useful  in  assessing  problems  so 
that  technical  assistance  can  be  provided  and 
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strengths  so  that  those  elements  can  be 
shared  with  other  Agencies. 

The  administering  agency  and  operating 
agency  may  develop  records  and  applications 
suitable  to  their  needs.  However,  tbe  Federal 
Administering  Agency  may  require  the  use 
of  specific  forms  which  will  yield  uniform 
data  on  a  n&tionai  basis. 

Tbe  administering  agency  must  evaluate 
each  operating  agency  at  least  once  a  year  to 
determine  tbat  these  Federal  day  care  re- 
quirements are  met.  Administering  agencies 
may  develop  a  coordinated  plan  for  evalua- 
tion when  they  utilize  the  services  of  the 
same  operating  agency. 

Tbe  administering  agency  which  contracts 
for  day  care  services  is  held  totally  respon- 
sible by  the  Federal  administering  agency 
for  compliance  with  all  requirements  con- 
tingent to  tbe  use  of  tbe  Federal  funds. 

Where  more  than  one  administering  agency 
uses  tbe  services  of  the  same  operating 
agency  they  should  coordinate  their  evalu- 
ation efforts  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and 
making  unnecesary  requests  of  tbe  operating 
Agency. 

The  administering  agency  must  assure  that 
all  operating  agencies  comply  with  the 
specifications  of  title  VI  of  the  civil  rights 
act  of  1964,  which  requires  tbat  services  in 
programs  utilizing  Federal  funds  are  used 
and  available  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  Federal  law  prohibits  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin and  this  particularly  applies  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  used. 

The  administering  agency  is  responsible 
for  ass\iring  that  there  is  compliance  with 
this  requirement.  A  statement  signed  by  tbe 
day  care  operator  attesting  to  compliance, 
and  kept  on  file  in  tbe  office  of  tbe  admin- 
istering agency.  Is  satisfactory  evidence  for 
initiating  service.  However,  careful  evalua- 
tion must  be  made  regularly  by  the  admin- 
istering agency  to  determine  that  compli- 
ance Is  maintained.  A  procedure  for  han- 
dling complaints  by  parents  regarding  pos- 
sible discrimination  should  be  established  by 
the  administering  agency  and  an  operating 
agency  found  to  be  out  of  compliance  must 
not  continue  to  be  used. 

All  administering  agencies  at  tbe  State 
level  and  at  tbe  local  level  in  a  State  must 
coordinate  their  day  care  program  planning 
and  operation  activities  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  in  service,  to  promote  con- 
tinuity in  tbe  care  and  service  provided  each 
child,  and  to  maintain  znazlmiun  efficiency 
of  operation. 

Because  of  the  limited  availability  of  funds 
for  day  care  services  it  is  tbe  responsibility 
of  administering  agencies  at  all  levels  to  pur- 
sue Joint  program  pre-planning  and  con- 
tinued coordination  and  to  operate  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  Without  coordination  it 
is  conceivable  that  eligible  children  could 
remain  unserved  in  the  midst  of  available 
resources. 

Many  mechanisms  for  coordination  can  be 
developed.  The  Federal  design  for  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  agencies  and  community  re- 
sources related  to  day  care  services  is  the 
Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4-C) 
program.  For  further  information,  contact 
Director,  Office  of  ChUd  Development.  DHEW, 
Washington.  DC.  20201. 

IV.   WAIVnS  or   KEQinSZMENTS 

The  administering  agency  may  request 
waiver  of  a  requirement  when  It  can  be 
shown  that  the  requested  waiver  nuiy  ad- 
vance innovation  and  experimentation  and 
extend  services  without  loss  of  quality  in  the 
program.  Requests  for  waiver  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  tbe  federal  administering  agency 
providing  the  funds  and  to  the  office  of  child 
development  The  Federal  administering 
agency  shall  make  decisions  on  requests  for 
waiver. 

On  occasion  it  may  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  permit  new  and  different  things 
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to  be  explored  in  tbe  areas  of  child  develop- 
ment and  day  care  programs.  Such  endeavors 
tnay  require  a  waiver  of  the  Federal  Day 
Care  Requirements.  Only  the  administering 
agency  providing  the  federal  funds  can  waive 
requirements  relative  to  their  use. 

The  administering  agency  must  be  cau- 
tioned that  when  it  contracts  with  an  op- 
erating agency  which  is  also  being  used  by 
different  set  of  funds  and  following  different 
guidelines.  It  Is  Important  that  this  be  re- 
ported in  writing  to  tbe  Office  of  CbUd  De- 
velopment. The  Office  of  ChUd  Development 
will  then  attempt  to  resolve  any  difficulties 
encountered  because  of  tbe  multiple  fund- 
ing Jurisdictions. 


PROTECTIVE  LABOR  LAWS  DIS- 
CRIMINATE AGAINST  WOMEN 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n.i.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  equal  rights  constitu- 
tional amendment  coming  soon  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  Illinois 
is  one  of  only  two  States  of  the  Union 
which  has  adopted  "equality  of  rights" 
provisions  in  their  State  constitutions. 

The  new  Illinois  Constitution  approved 
by  the  voters  in  November  1970,  becomes 
effective  on  July  1,  1971  and  contains 
the  following  specific  provisions: 

Section  18.  No  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

The  equal  protection  of  the  laws  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex  by 
tbe  State  or  its  units  of  local  government 
and  school  districts. 

In  line  with  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  by  the  voters  of 
Illinois,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  at 
its  current  session  has  been  charged  with 
revising  the  discriminatory  State  laws 
which  deprive  women  of  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities, educational  advantages  and 
other  inalienable  rights  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reported  that,  not- 
withstanding this  constitutional  change, 
certain  organized  labor  leaders  in  Illinois 
have  sought  to  perpetuate  the  so-called 
"protective"  statutes  which  discriminate 
so  harshly  against  women. 

The  most  recent  and  flagrant  evidence 
of  this  discrimination  appeared  recent- 
ly when  a  bill  was  called  for  passage  in 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  women 
attending  trade  and  vocational  schools. 
Labor  union  bosses  fought  the  passage 
of  this  measure  with  the  obvious  fear 
that  women  might  succeed  to  some  of 
their  exclusive  jobs  over  which  they  are 
successful  in  maintaining  title  or  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noted  in  the  news 
article  which  came  to  my  attention  that 
many  of  our  State  lawmakers  who  have 
poor  records  with  the  organized  labor 
bosses  have  used  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  for  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove their  labor  records.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  women  against  whom  this  ty[x 
of  discrimination  persists  are  the  real 
sufferers  and  evidences  a  further  disre- 
gard of  the  women  of  our  Nation  to  en- 
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joy  equality  of  rights  as  set  forth  In  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  gentlelady  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  Gritfiths)   and  many  oth- 
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"GAME  PLAN"  A  DISASTER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    COKKSCTXCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  I  have  been  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  voluntary 
price-wage  guidelines  to  exercise  some 
restraint  on  rising  prices  and  wages 
through  the  enactment  of  H.R.  2502  my 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  bill  and  I 
am  pleased  that  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Arthur  P.  Bums,  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  such  a  program  In 
testimony  yesterday  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
Mr.  Bums'  testimony  followed  closely 
the  President's  statement  on  Tuesday 
that  he  would  not  establish  a  price-wage 
review  board,  and  that  he  was  sticking 
to  his  economic  "game  plan."  With  2  5 
million  more  unemployed  persons  now 
than  when  President  Nixon  took  office  I 
believe  it  is  apparent  to  the  vast  majority 
of  people  In  this  country  that  the  admin- 
istration's "game  plan"  is  a  complete 
failure,  and  that  it  Is  now  necessary  to 
take  extraordinary  action  to  stabUize 
prices  and  wages. 

The  administration's  "game  plan"  has 
been  revealed  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  economic  policy  without  direction 
and  It  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  act 
positively  to  restore  economic  stability 
My  proposal,  the  Emergency  Guidance 
Board  bUl,  is  being  cosponsored  by 
Messers.  McPall,  Donohue,  Boland 
BURKE.  SncEs,  Hechler,  MntVA,  Harrwg- 
TON.  Leggett.  Sisk,  Dikgell,  Morse 
GUBSER,  Carter,  Hawkins.  Rees,  Dent' 
Miller  of  California,  Tiernan,  Brade- 
MAS,  RoYBAL.  and  Ullman.  The  bill  cre- 
ates a  temporary  Emergency  Guidance 
Board  to  set  and  administer  a  program 
of  voluntary  price  and  wage  guidelines 
for  certain  concentrated  industries  and 
large  labor  organizations. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  bill,  the  Board 
would  be  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and  would  represent 
business,  labor  and  consumers.  The 
Board  is  empowered  to  monitor  adher- 
ence to  its  published  guidelines  by  re- 
quiring large  industries  and  labor  organi- 
zations to  file  economic  justifications  in- 
dicating how  a  price  increase  of  wage  set- 
tlement complies  with  or  departs  from 
the  price  and  wage  guidelines.  The  Board 
IS  empowered  to  publish  economic  justi- 
fications filed  wiUi  it.  negotiate  with 
corporations  where  the  guidelines  appear 
likely  to  be  breached,  hold  hearings  sub- 
pena  witnesses  and  records,  and  an- 
nounce findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  inflationary  departures 
from  the  guideUnes.  The  life  of  the 
Board  is  limited  to  18  months,  except  that 
its  life  could  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
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tional  18  months  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  my  pro- 
posal will  effectively  stabilize  prices  and 
wages  and  will  form  the  foundation  for 
a  complete  economic  recovery.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  tn  work- 
ing for  passage  of  the  Emergency  Guid- 
ance Board  bill  in  this  session. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  a  June  30 
Washington  Post  article  concerning  Mr. 
Bums'  remarks  before  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
BtTKNS  Raps  Nixon    Wack-Pkicz  Inaction 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Bums     disagreed     sharply     yesterday     with 
President  Nixon's  flat  rejection  of  wage-price 
action    and    warned    tbat    without    it    tbe 
United   States  risks    relgnltlng   the   fires   of 
inflation. 

He  also  hinted  broadly  tbat  tbe  FMeral 
Reserve  System  will  soon  slow  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  country's  money  supply  that 
Mr.  NUco's  game  plan  depends  upon  for 
accelerating  recovery  from  the  1970  reoeealon. 
Burns'  views  in  favor  of  an  "Incomes 
policy" — and  spedflcally  a  review  board  to 
consider  individual  wage  and  prices  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  to  issue  general  guidelines 
for  price  and  wage  behavior  are  well  known. 
But  the  President's  decision  announced 
Tuesday  to  stick  with  present  economic  policy 
and  Burns'  candid  testimony  before  a  Joint 
Economic  subcommittee  yesterday  appeared 
to  widen  the  ideological  gulf  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  bis  friend  and  former  top  domestic 
adviser. 

The  President  bad  surprised  observers 
Tuesday  by  naming  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  B.  Connally  as  hu  chief  economic 
spokesman.  Connally  promptly  slammed  the 
door  on  accelerated  tax  cuts  or  Increasing 
spending  to  stimulate  the  economy  on  a 
wage-price  review  board,  and  on  mandatory 
wage-price  controls. 

Despite  this,  the  White  House  apparently 
has  not  abandoned  its  Umlted  efforts  in  "Jaw- 
boning"— attempts  to  persuade  management 
or  labor  to  forego  outslzed  price  or  pay  in- 
creases. 

Presidential  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  revealed  yesterday  that  Mr.  Nixon 
has  invited  steel  management  and  union 
leaders  to  the  White  House  July  6  to  discuss 
their  current  negotiation  before  they  reach 
the  final  stages. 

Mr.  Nixon  appeared  to  be  in  hot  water  with 
some  of  his  own  party  members  on  Capitol 
HIU  yesterday.  Sens.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R- 
N.T.)  and  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-Ill.)  both 
backed  Burns'  call  for  a  review  board  and 
Javlts  called  the  ConnaUy  statement  "very 
dismaying." 

Time  and  again  during  the  hearing.  Burns 
returned  to  the  theme  of  Inflationary  "psy- 
chology "  and  "expectations'  These  expecta- 
tions, he  suggested,  are  helping  to  relnflatc 
Interest  rates  and  the  latter  in  turn  could 
Jeopardize  the  upsurge  in  residential  and 
state  and  local  government  construction 
which  he  identified  as  principal  stimulants  In 
tbe  economic  recovery. 

In  discussing  inflation,  tbe  Fed  chairman 
said  "I  fear  conditions  may  become  worse  if 
we  don't  make  the  effort"  to  Institute  an 
incomes  policy  through  such  devices  as  a 
price-wage  review  board. 

As  for  the  monetary  expansion  on  which 
the  Nixon  administration  has  largely  relied 
upon  to  pull  the  country  out  of  recession 
and  achieve  its  target  of  a  »1,086  billion  Gross 
this  year.  Bums  observed : 

"I  think  and  I  have  thought  for  some  time 
that  the  Fed  has  done  its  Job  and  has  done 
lU  Job  fuUy." 
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Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuse  (D-Wls.)  asked  U 
maybe  the  Fed  hadnt  "gone  overboatd  a 
bit"  In  expanding  the  money  supply. 

Burns  conceded  that  the  rate  of  money 
supply  growth  has  "been  much  too  high."  It 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  8  or  10 
per  cent  this  month,  16  per  cent  In  May  and 
1 1  per  cent  since  the  first  of  the  year,  he  said. 
"I  can  assure  you.  It's  not  going  to  last 
Indefinitely,"  he  told  tbe  bearing. 

Reuss  asked  why  such  a  rapid  growth  In 
money  hadn't  provided  more  stimulus  to  the 
economy. 

Bums  said  there  baa  been  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  consumers  and  business  to  use  the 
extra  funds  avaUable.  But  there  Is  a  time  lag 
and  ultimately  it  wUl  be  picked  up  and 
provide  a  greater  stimulus,  be  said. 

In  the  past.  Bums  has  called  on  greater 
reliance  on  fiscal  policy  to  shoulder  part  of 
the  burden  now  borne  by  monetary  policy  In 
helping  the  economy  recover.  But  he  sur- 
prised observers  yesterday  by  declining  to 
endorse  proposals  for  stimulative  tax  reduc- 
Uons  at  this  time. 


PROGRESS  AND  PROSPERITY 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  far  too  of- 
ten the  American  people  have  equated 
progress  and  prosperity — and  thus  hap- 
piness— with  almost  any  kind  of  growth. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Missouri 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  Mrs.  Marcella  Bothwell  points 
out  that  the  lack  of  a  coherent  growth 
strategy  in  this  country  has  resulted  in 
both  overpopulation  and  underpopula- 
tion,  frustrating  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments to  function  effectively  and  of  peo- 
ple to  interact  positively  in  healthful  and 
creative  ways. 

Mrs.  Bothwell  clearly  recognizes  that 
community  growth  is  a  public  problem, 
requiring  a  public  solution.  Thus,  she  rec- 
ommends public  planning — on  the  na- 
tional level  and  on  appropriate  State  and 
local,  as  well  as  regional,  levels — as  a 
strategy  for  overcoming  the  defects  of 
mindless,  haphazard  growth  patterns.  In 
particular.  Mrs.  Bothwell  says  that  new 
communities — with  their  marriage  of 
Government  and  private  enterprise — 
could  contribute  much  toward  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  speech  sug- 
gests many  positive  ways  to  deal  with  our 
urban  problems  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Spzxch  bt  Makckxa  L.  Bothwhx 
After  awhile  tbe  fun  of  thinking  of  myself 
as  a  "speaker"  passed  and  the  more  certain 
need  tar  deciding  bow  we  might  proceed  In 
this  discussion  became  a  reality.  For  me  to 
talk  to  you  about  planning  would  be  like 
sticking  more  legs  on  a  centipede — an  en- 
cumbrance to  you  and  a  bumpy  ride  for  me. 
So.  perhaps  we  can  proceed  with  the  assump- 
tion of  our  mutuality  of  interest. 

Well,  I  think  most  people  are  well-in- 
tentioned but  'Without  tbe  Information 
needed  to  examine  alternative  ways  to  live 
together  in  today's  world.  Continued  reliance 
on  Intuition  may  even  increase  dissatisfac- 
tions— tbe  ordinary,  well-intentioned  citizen 
who  gets  Information  via  television  and  most 
daily  papers  is  simply  boxed  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion. He  tries  to  fit  spot  news  and  im- 
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inn<H»t«>  exp«rtciic«  Into  «  coDccptuAl  fmne- 
work  thAt  no  longer  flta,  and  be  U  fruatrmtad 
by  the  oonflksta  betw«*n  wb«t  he  lees  and 
what  his  Instincts  teU  him. 

For  Instance,  my  instincts  whisper  seduc- 
tively about  my  freedoms  uul  rtshts  to  act 
In  my  own  Interest,  to  profit  by  my  own  en- 
terprise, to  shape  and  develop  whatever  I 
can  wherever  I  want  to.  But  what  I  see 
tells  me  that  my  petvonal  decisions  may 
have  very  serious  consequences  for  other 
people  and  that  I  should  be  concerned  about 
whether  I  have  the  right  to  lay  such  a 
burden  on  my  fellows. 

What  I  see  suggests  that  we  need  state- 
wide planning  and  aonlng  in  Missouri  In 
conjunction  with  regional  planning  and  in- 
ter-state  compacts,  the  consolidation  of 
counties  and  the  kind  of  creative  local  gov- 
ernment that  might  Initiate  action  with  a 
Bister  city  to  meet  mutual  problems  of  over- 
population and  underpopulatlon. 

We  need  the  designation  of  a  number  of 
new  towns,  with  the  fiscal  energies  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  directed  to- 
ward their  success.  We  need  to  reconsider 
the  validity  of  the  property  tax,  which  has 
become  truly  regressive  for  many  older  peo- 
ple and  Inadequate  In  any  case  to  meet  mu- 
nicipal needs. 

We  need  a  policy  whereby  Industrial  loca- 
tion Is  actively  guided  to  assist  economic 
recovery  In  rural  areas  and  training  and 
re-tralnlng  programs  and  housing  for  work- 
ers to  encourage  i>eople  to  stay  away  from 
urban  concentrations  and  to  get  them  out 
of  urban  concentrations. 

We  need  to  build  communities  Instead  of 
tract  developments,  we  need  civic  develop- 
ment corporations  that  can  retain  for  the 
community  at  least  some  of  the  fruits  of 
development. 

We  need  new  concepts  of  land  tenure,  less 
emphasis  on  private  rights  so  narrowly  con- 
ceived as  to  diminish  freedom  rather  than  to 
extend  it.  And  we  need  a  new  vision  of  Amer- 
ica that  favors  people — an<'  the  will  and  po- 
litical energy  to  Implement  It. 

But  If  my  Instincts  are  going  to  be  up- 
graded to  accommodate  what  I  see,  then  of 
first  Importance  Is  a  need  for  information. 
We  need  a  broad  and  constructive  program 
of  education  that  will  reduce  the  level  of 
anxiety  and  lessen  fear  by  presenting  real- 
istic choices  for  examination. 

Both  my  Instincts  and  what  I  see  tell  me 
that. 

Dropping  out.  paranoia,  self-lnduigence 
are  not  the  natural  avenues  of  action — they 
are  simply  the  best  we  can  come  up  with — 
employed  with  such  sadness  as  substitutes 
for  the  thrill  of  accomplishment  and  the 
warmth  of  good  fellowship. 

Tou  are  perhaps  occasionally  as  trauma- 
tized as  I  by  the  complications  of  everything 
being  part  of  something  else.  Be  assured  that 
I  appreciate  the  difficulties  you  confront  dally 
as  you  are  held  accounUble  for  so  much 
about  daUy  living  over  which  you  have  only 
limited  control. 

But  then  neither  do  I  have  control  nor  does 
It  appear  that  anyone  else  has,  and  It  is 
the  feeling  of  mlndlessness  in  the  present 
that  makes  It  all  so  frightening. 

Awareness  of  the  problems  and  their  com- 
plexity creates  Its  own  special  problem— and 
one  that  Is  even  larger  than  the  sum  of  the 
separate  parts:  It  goes  under  the  general 
title:  Concern  for  the  Quality  of  Life.  And 
the  mere  contemplation  of  It  is  aimost  para- 
lyzing. ^^ 

One  way  <x  another  we  opt  out  of  effec- 
tive action.  We  are  not  sure  In  our  own  minds 
what  we  think  society  should  do  and  why 
and  we  lose  sight  of  some  things  being  more 
Important  than  others.  Without  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  we  (society)  know  what  we 
are  about,  people  turn  to  aU  kinds  of  erratic 
behavior.  It  is  a  syndrome  that  results  In 
turning  down  well -conceived  bond  issues 
needed  for  public  Improvements,  to  seeing 
political  dissent  as  revolution,  to  dropping 
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out  of  the  on-going  processes  of  government 
In  favor  of  the  mystical  awareness  of  Con- 
sciousness HI  as  described  by  Professor  Belch. 
The  Greening  of  America  Is  a  good-humored 
book  without  the  hard  anger  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed,  but  soon  after 
reading  it  the  euphoria  passes — the  sure 
knowledge  intrudes  that  problems  must  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  policies  implemented 
by  programs. 

Perhaps  finally  the  most  Interesting  thing 
about  The  Greening  will  be  the  way  It  has 
touched  a  nerve  In  this  country  and  one 
wishes  that  John  Gardner  and  Common 
Cause  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

Of  course  there  are  political  absurdities 
In  the  land.  Absurdities  that  mask  the  real 
problems  which  deepen  even  as  we  talk 
about  them  now.  But  the  only  real  hazard 
to  the  on-going  of  the  Republic  Is  that  or- 
dinary people  will  allow  themselves  to  pan- 
ic, to  over-react  to  the  rhetoric  Instead  of 
the    problems. 

Well.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  an  apol- 
ogist for  the  stattis  quo— nor  Its  advocate 
for  that  matter.  The  ordinary  middling 
American  who  has  simply  supposed  It  would 
all  work  out  has  discovered  that  he.  too.  Is 
the  object  of  social,  economic,  political  and 
legal  forces  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

To  an  adult,  the  feeling  of  helplessness  is 
very  frightening.  And  we  do  feel  helpless 
with  regard  to  the  environment,  with  re- 
gard to  the  continuing  war.  with  regard  to 
how  and  where  one  earns  his  living  and  has 
his    house. 

What  must  we  do  to  penetrate  the  pall  of 
gloom?  the  fear  of  Apocalypse?  the  willing- 
ness to  opt  out? 

I  think  we  must  engage  In  those  discus- 
sions and  actions  that  require  the  moet  rig- 
orous kind  of  analysis  and  down-to-earth 
pragmatism  Including  forums  of  adult  edu- 
cation where  priorities  are  discussed.  We 
must  have  goals  that  wUI  see  us  through 
crisis  episodes  and  viable  programs  In  pur- 
suit of  those  goals.  We  must  be  attentive  to 
what  works,  and  people  need  Information 
that  honestly  describes  alternative  ways  of 
d<Mng  things.  In  modem  America — 

Segregation     and     discrimination     don't 
work; 
Over-crowding  doesn't  work; 
Environmental  pollution  doesn't  work; 
Bad  housing  doesn't  work;  and 
Ignorance  doesn't  work. 
And  trying  to  make  those  things  work  is. 
in  general,  what  Is  wrong  with  the  quality 
of  life  these  days. 

The  kernel  from  which  moet  dissatisfac- 
tion grows  is  nourished  at  the  community 
level  where  disappointments  are  real  and 
very    personal. 

What  do  people  want  la  community  life? 
Not  so  very  many  relish  the  thought  of  a 
kind  of  continuous  town  meeting.  Yet.  nei- 
ther do  people  want  communities  where 
they  are  foreclosed  from  taking  part  In  the 
decision-making  process.  It  Is  simply  a  fact 
of  life  that  most  people  don't  want  an  active 
part  In  government. 

Perhaps  the  reason  Is  that  they  doubt 
their  Individual  usefulness,  they  reject  be- 
ing used  as  window-dressing  for  decisions 
that  are  made  elsewhere.  People  like  to  do 
real  work,  come  through  when  they  are 
truly  needed,  or  wanted,  and  feel  a  height- 
ened sense  of  civic  energy  when  they  par- 
ticipate under  those  conditions. 

The  voters'  demand  for  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency may  be  only  the  final  gasp  of  a  dis- 
heartened constituency — If  you  can't  make 
It  good  at  least  make  It  cheap — that  seems 
to  be  what  we  are  saying.  But  would  we  be 
willing  to  Invest  public  money  in  commu- 
lUty  development  If  we  believed  that  we 
might  actually  experience  better  communi- 
ties? 

Central  to  a  healthful,  creative  attitude  is 
the  need  for  a  cohesive  sense  of  community 
and  the  lack  of  It  aggravates  all  of  our  ap- 
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prehensions  about  modem  life.  It  la  both 
part  of  the  problem  and  part  of  the  solu- 
Uon.  , 

The  construction  of  Independent  new 
towns,  the  reasonable  develc^ment  of  bal- 
anced satellite  communities  that  are  re- 
lated to  bigger  urban  concentrations  but 
not  bedrooms  for  them,  and  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  growth  of  nxral  centers  could 
contribute  much  toward  relieving  those 
apprehensions. 

Whole  new  towns  that  have  economic  bal- 
ance and  that  are  relatively  self-contained 
can  function  as  counter- magnets  to  slushy 
urban  growth.  Of  course,  the  Housing  Act  of 
lOM  recognized  that  and  the  Housing  Act 
of  1970  expanded  the  Idea  of  new  communi- 
ties as  a  part  of  national  urban  policy. 

Unfortunately,  In  spite  of  the  talk.  It  seems 
about  the  smaUest  part.  I  suspect  one  rea- 
son Is  that  potential  customers  for  new 
towns  simply  don't  know  what  they  are 
missing:  others  mindful  that  all  towns  were 
once  new  simply  think,  "so  what?":  others 
confuse  new  towns  with  "demonstration 
cities"  relabeled  model  cities  In  an  effort  to 
blunt  association  with  places  of  poUtlcal  tur- 
moil, and  don't  want  any  part  of  It.  There  Is 
just  a  terrible  communications  gap  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions  and  possibilities  of  the 
new  town  idea. 

In  England,  the  decision  to  build  new 
towns — that  is  to  pursue  a  policy  of  decen- 
tralization of  people  and  industry  came  as 
one  of  the  earliest  decisions  of  the  poet- war 
government.  Confronted  with  the  need  to  re- 
house thousands  of  people  undoubtedly  has- 
tened the  Parliamentary  deliberations  and, 
as  you  know,  the  decision  was  not  quite 
that  simple  or  quick. 

There  had  beien  the  gathering  momentum 
of  informed  opinion  which  embodied  ideas 
of  creating  communities  by  limiting  popula- 
tion size,  greenbelts.  community  participa- 
tion in  the  return  on  capit«tl  Investment — 
Ideas  that  bad  provided  the  building  blocks 
for  Ebenezer  Howard  In  Letchworth  and  Wel- 
wyn  Garden  City.  The  ecological  relaUon- 
shlps  of  urban  life  had  been  described  by 
Patrick  Geddee.  The  Town  and  Coimtry 
Planning  Asociatlon  had  been  formed  and 
was  vigorously  pressing  the  case. 

Several  Royal  Commissions,  (most  Impor- 
tanUy  the  Barlow  Commission  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Population  and  Industry  and  the 
nthwatt  ConmiUttee  on  Compensation  and 
Betterment,)  bad  been  dealing  with  the 
problem.  All  of  these  had  helfied  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  decentralization  policy 
which  could  be  discussed  in  the  q>eclflc 
terms  of  the  Abercromble  Plan(s)  for 
Greater  London  in  the  last  days  of  the  war 
In  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  planning  was 
going  on.  The  three  reports  of  the  Relth 
Commltte  culminated  in  legislation  that  be- 
came the  basis  for  designating  the  30  new 
towns  now  In  some  stage  of  develoixnent, 
completion  or  planning. 

The  various  strands  finally  converged  into 
a  viable  policy — there  was  Consensus  about 
what  to  do. 

Whether  private  enterprise  or  the  welfare 
state  brings  greater  happiness  to  man  Is  a 
question  that  some  people  find  electrifying. 
Others,  lees  afflicted  with  the  desire  for  Ide- 
ological purity,  prefer  to  get  on  with  what's 
to  be  done.  Howard  himself  declared  without 
embarrassment,  "I've  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  each  type  of  reformer  and  bound  it 
together  with  a  thread  of  practicality." 

The  moet  Important  thing  is  that  some  as- 
pects of  community  development  are  best 
carried  on  by  the  public  in  the  public  inter- 
est, others  best  yield  to  the  techniques  of 
private  entrepreneurs.  In  other  words,  the 
economic  mix  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

At  the  time  of  the  New  Towns  legislation 
there  was  reconsideration  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  mixture — the  declaration 
ahead  of  time  about  how  big,  where  and  for 
what. 
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After  the  first  World  War  the  Town  and 
Cotmtry  Planning  Association  had  tried  very 
hard  to  guide  the  location  of  4  million  new 
owelllngs,  but  "homes  for  heroes"  built  on 
the  old  Ideas  of  ever  bigger  cities  drowned 
out  their  plea  for  consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  garden  city  Idea.  But  the  Brit- 
ish do  Tprofit  from  experience,  and  the  post- 
World  War  II  leglalaUon  waa  a  serious  effort 
to  rebuUd  with  the  idea  of  creating  Uveable 
communities — including  whole  new  towns, 
which  would  also  let  the  cities  breathe  again. 

Uppermost  was  the  Idea  of  a  government 
development  corporation  for  each  new  town 
that  would  have  broad  powers  to  assemble 
land,  Including  compulsory  purchase  If  ne- 
cessary, to  build  houses  and  factories,  etc. — 
financed  with  60-year  loans  from  the  na- 
tional treasury  that  carried  the  prevailing  in- 
terest rate — payments  being  forgiven  at  the 
■tart.  (And  it  was  funded.)  Comprehensive 
plans  required  approval  of  the  Iiflnlstry  but 
also  the  Treasury  which  was  to  determine  the 
likelihood  of  the  government  getting  its 
money  back— even  In  the  euphoria  of  poet- 
war  idealism  the  government  was  pretty 
middle-class  about  that.  The  new  towns  are 
now  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  Invest- 
ment the  government  ever  made. 

Within  that  structure  of  government  spon- 
sorship then  market  forces  were  expected  to 
operate  rather  freely  and  generally  did  so  In 
spite  of  a  certain  mythology  about  central- 
ized planning.  There  was  an  effort  to  achieve 
centralized  planning — to  sort  things  out,  but 
such  efforts  will  be  thwarted  in  a  society  so 
Imbued  with  individualism  as  Great  Britain 
(and  America)  it  can  be  coimted  upon.  There 
were  sensitive  spots,  especially  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  development  corpora- 
tions and  the  local  authorities:  eventually 
criticisms  that  the  towns  were  one-class 
places  that  took  the  cream  of  the  working 
class:  that  they  are  architecturally  undlstin- 
gxilshed;  that  residents  suffer  from  "new 
town  blues";  and  there  Is  a  desire  for  more 
private  ownership. 

The  criticisms  are  interesting  at  least  In 
part  because  they  indicate  very  high  aspira- 
tions; even  If  the  original  concept  is  finally 
diluted  and  the  new  Xowns  become  more 
like  ordinary  towns,  I  think  much  more 
will  have  been  gained  than  lost — at  least  for 
those  lucky  enough  to  have  a  Job  and  a  house 
In  them. 

The  new  towns  respond  to  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  the  national  government,  of 
course.  But  after  that,  they  have  helped  to 
thin  out  urban  congestion — at  least  those  of 
the  London  ring  have  helped  that  city  retain 
Its  mystique.  (Unlike  New  York.  Chicago,  St. 
Louis — London  is  beautiful  and  creative  and 
clvU ) .  They  have  provided  private  investors 
with  business  opportunities,  and  In  turn  jobs 
for  peoide  and  houses,  recreation,  schools  and 
a  socially  reinforcing  quality  of  life. 

In  this  country  the  public's  Interest  has 
been  less  easily  conceived  than  private 
rights — environmental  questions  are  now 
forcing  an  examination  of  confilcts  of  In- 
terest that  went  unquestioned  during  the 
developing  stages.  Community  growth,  urban 
policy  and  economic  pollution  shoxUd  be  a 
part  of  that  discussion. 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  strips  of  eco- 
nomic pollution  like  Springfield's  famous 
Glenstone  strip?  People  are  beginning  to  ask. 
And,  Harold  Haas  shows  great  restraint  In 
using  the  I-told-you-so  reply.  Of  course,  he 
has  so  much  to  be  proud  of  In  Springfield — 
Glenstone  only  servee  to  keep  him  humble. 

The  location  of  business  and  Industry,  the 
location  of  streets  and  highways,  the  loca- 
tion of  medical  facilities,  of  government  of- 
fices, suburban  development,  the  need  for 
training  programs,  protection  of  resources, 
the  use  of  rivers  and  forests,  of  agricultural 
land — all  are  Intermingled,  organic.  Decisions 
affecting  one  cause  change  In  the  relation- 
ships between  the  others. 

Tet,  we  seem  to  proceed  with  that  knowl- 
edge In  a  very  haphazard  way. 
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As  one  looks  the  scene  over,  there  is  not 
a  lot  to  suggest  that  government  decisions 
are  much  better  than  private  ones;  Im- 
portant, however,  la  that  government  de- 
cisions are  supposed  to  be  based  on  what  Is  in 
the  pubUc  Interest  and  that  it  should  stimu- 
late private  Initiative  when  It  contributes 
toward  those  larger  goals  and  restrain  It 
where  It  la  actively  detrimental  to  them. 
Mostly  we  think  of  government  as  restraining 
and  preventing,  rather  than  stimulating  and 
encouraging.  If  planning  Is  to  have  a  poalUve 
value.  In  contrast  to  being  a  set  of  prohlU- 
tlons  and  restraints,  it  must  be  demonstrated 
that  government  and  private  Investors  can 
enter  into  a  productive  association  that  will 
profit  the  whole  community.  The  most  ten- 
der spot  is  land  development — speculation. 
That  cost  Is  so  Interwoven  with  Ideas  of 
growth  that  It  can  hardly  be  examined. 

And  so  long  as  physical  growth  goes  unde- 
fined and  vmchallenged  as  being  pi  ogress  we 
are  pretty  well  sunk.  Growth,  progress  and 
prosperity  seem  to  represent  the  trinity — 

So  long  as  planning  is  thought  of  in  nega- 
tive terms — as  prohibitions  and  restraints  on 
initiative.  It  suffers  a  kind  of  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation— ^the  way  to  avoid  no  growth  and  no 
prosperity  Is  to  have  no  planning.  People  are 
not  very  consistent,  for  planning  is  recog- 
nized as  a  necessity  for  all  private  endeavors 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  planning  is  assaUed 
as  the  first  cause  of  failure.  The  economies 
of  scale  and  the  far  end  of  that  Idea,  dis- 
economy, are  part  and  parcel  of  business  de- 
cisions. They  are  factors  that  can  only  be 
identified  by  the  use  of  planning,  and  that 
Is  accepted. 

But  something  happens  when  the  conver- 
sation turns  to  community  planning.  Almost 
any  kind  of  growth  is  as  good  as  any  other 
kind — (t  is  evidence  of  progress  which  is 
surely  the  door  to  prosperity — and  pros- 
perity, the  capacity  to  accumulate  ever  more 
of  the  world's  goods,  is  the  maternal  uncle  to 
happiness. 

It  goes  on  and  on  and  suburbs  spread  far- 
ther and  farther,  and  people  drive  longer  and 
longer  distances  and  the  pollution  increases, 
and  the  living  expenses  Including  taxes  get 
higher.  Leisure  time  is  spent  on  the  road, 
not  in  personal  travel  to  holiday  places,  but 
on  the  journey  to  work,  the  automobile  be- 
comes a  momlng  office,  then  a  home  and 
finally  a  coffin. 

But,  God  are  we  happy!  We  are  growing — 
happy  as  a  child  with  bigger  feet  and  longer 
legs.  To  my  6-year-old  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  growing  up  Is  that  you  stop  getting  bigger. 
"If  I  just  keep  eating  and  eating  I  will 
grow  so  big  that  I  touch  the  celling,  and  then 
what  happens?",  she  asked.  I  explained  there 
was  a  convenient  and  happy  size  for  one's 
body  to  be  and  that's  about  bow  much  one 
would  grow. 

I  think  that  can  be  said  for  towns,  too 
That  there  Is  a  convenient  and  happy  size  for 
a  town  to  be.  Small  towns  that  are  too  help- 
less and  dependent  are  as  deadening  to  Initi- 
ative as  urban  places  that  are  too  big  and 
suburbs  that  spread  too  far.  And  they  are 
even  less  capable  of  solving  the  problems  of 
viable  community  development  than  cities — 
nobody  notices,  except  to  say  "bow  ugly." 

No  matter  how  well  Intentloned  Individual 
decisions,  they  simply  cannot  affect  the 
problem  of  conununity  growth  on  sufficient 
scale  to  see  improvement.  It  Is  a  public  prob- 
lem and  must  have  solution  by  the  mecha- 
nism of  public  decision-making — that  is,  gov- 
ermnent.  That  Is  how  we  f  xinction  as  a  group 
in  matters  that  effect  us  as  individuals.  Gov- 
ernment Is  not  merely  to  prohibit  Individual 
action.  It  is  a  devise  that  permits  people  to 
have  a  group  consciousness  and  to  act  on 
group  problems  and  aspirations. 

Yet  where  Is  the  leadership  that  points  this 
out?  The  leadership  that  finds  ways  for  peo- 
ple to  sense  themselves  as  the  subject  of  life, 
and  very  much  less  the  object  of  forces  upon 
which  they  have  such  a  slippery  graq>? 
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HEALTH  MANPOWER  NEEDS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  is  voting  on  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971.  This  act  is  needed;  its 
passage  is  overdue.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  It  and  the  amendments  that  will 
be  proposed  to  it  their  closest  attention. 

The  needs  for  health  services  and 
health  manpower  have  reached  such  crit- 
ical proportions  there  are  those  in  and 
out  of  Oovemment  who  are  advocating 
that  this  Nation  turn  to  socialized  medi- 
cine— as  though  socialized  medicine  were 
some  sort  of  cure-all  or  panacea.  In  my 
mind,  the  experiences  other  countries 
have  had  with  socialized  medicine  are 
such  that  from  an  operational  point  of 
view,  I  doubt  whether  socialized  medicine 
could  meet  this  Nation's  health  needs. 
Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
on  which  socialized  medicine  is  based,  I 
think  any  attempts  to  impose  this  system 
on  our  present  framework  of  public  and 
private  medical  assistance  would  create 
significant  problems  for  health  services 
and  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  health  serv- 
ices and  health  manpower  needs  of  this 
Nation  can  be  met  without  resorting  to 
socialized  medicine.  Part  of  the  problems 
we  face  in  these  areas  could  be  produc- 
tively attacked  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971. 

In  general  terms,  the  prcHJosed  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971  authorizes  a  Federal  financ- 
ing progrsjn  designed  to  alleviate  critical 
shortages  in  the  several  health  profes- 
sions. It  addresses  the  manpower  prob- 
lems of  our  health  care  delivery  system 
in  terms  of  four  major  needs:  The  need 
for  increases  in  total  numbers;  the  need 
for  altering  the  distribution  of  types  of 
medical  skills;  the  need  to  alleviate  the 
current  geographical  imbalance  in  medi- 
cal services  and  personnel;  and  the  need 
to  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  a 
larger  cross  section  of  our  population  to 
obtain  adequate  health  services. 

With  regard  to  cat^orical  expendi- 
tures, moneys  under  this  act  would, 
among  other  things,  be  directed  toward 
Increasing  the  supply  said  improving  the 
geographical  distribution  of  critically 
needed  practitioners  of  the  medical  arts. 
Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathic  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine  would 
be  provided  construction  assistance.  Sup- 
port for  educational  purposes  would  be 
derived  through  institutional  and  special 
project  grants.  Students  of  the  medical 
arts  would  benefit  through  loans  and 
scholarships.  ConstructicD  assistance  for 
schools  of  public  health  would  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  closing  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
act  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  but  part 
of  the  means  to  the  end  which  we  all 
seek — adequate  health  services  tailored 
to  fit  the  financial  and  medical  needs  of 
the  American  people. 
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ARMY  LEADERSHIP  IS  INEPPECnVE 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  Mf  M.  HUBKXIS 
IN  THB  HOXT8S  OP  RKPSBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
the  Pentagon  study  shows,  oar  involTe- 
ment.  and  the  reasons  for  our  Involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  are  mistaken. 
But  recently.  Col.  David  H.  Hackworth, 
the  most  decorated  man  In  the  Army,  has 
reaffirmed  me  another  reason  for  op- 
posing the  war. 

The  modem  Army,  simply,  has  been 
Incapable  of  dealing  with  a  guerrilla  war. 
The  Army  is  filled  with  upper  echelon  of- 
ficials who,  instead  of  having  a  realistic 
knowledge  of  combat,  derived  their  back- 
grounds from  management.  The  Vietnam 
war  thm  became  some  sort  of  analysis 
project,  and  worse,  a  chance  to  exploit 
combat  in  exchange  for  rapid  promotion. 

While  the  majors,  colonels,  and  gen- 
erals sat  safely  behind  the  lines,  the 
draftee,  the  gnmt,  as  he  Is  called,  took 
the  brunt.  The  (^cers  were  promoted, 
but  the  reward  for  the  gnmt  was  injury 
or  death. 

Colonel  Hackworth.  a  5- year  veteran  of 
Vietnam,  speaks  with  experience.  His 
combat  record,  his  distinguished  service 
cannot  be  questioned.  I  think  we  can  all 
gain  from  what  he  has  to  say.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  Inserting  a  column  he  wrote 
for  the  Tuesday's  Washington  Poet. 
I  Prom  tbe  WMblngton  Post.  Jun«  38,  1971] 
"TBS  Was  Was  WxmtASLS" — ^Asmr  lisuss- 
SKzr  Is  ijaoTscnrs 
(By  Col.  DavM  H.  HKkwortti) 

Tbe  reason  we  bsre  lost  tbe  guerrlUs  war 
in  Vietnam  la  because  tbe  VB.  Army  did 
not  bave  leaders  wbo  were  skilled  In  tbelr 
profession.  Tbe  current  crop  of  Army  lead- 
ers were  trained  In  msnagement,  not  guer- 
rilla warfare.  An  eminent  military  sociologist, 
Morris  Janowlts,  foresaw  tbls  dilemma  in 
19M  wben  be  wrote:  "Tbe  military  profes- 
sional Is  confronted  wltb  a  persistent  dilem- 
ma, and  tbls  dilemma  is  deepened  by  tbe 
growtb  of  automated  warfare. 

"Tbe  prnfesiion  must  recruit  and  retain  of- 
ficers wbo  are  skilled  In  military  manage- 
ment for  its  ebte,  but  at  tbe  same  time,  many 
of  its  oflloers.  Including  the  most  conspicuous 
ones,  must  be  able  to  perpetuate  tbe  tradi- 
tions of  tbe  berolc  leader.  Tbe  martial  spirit 
continues  to  give  tbe  military  profession  its 
distinctive  outlook,  and  to  mold  even  its 
military  managers.  Modem  trends  make  It 
dUBcuH  to  Imbue  tbe  flgbter  spirit  in  tbe 
next  gmeraUon  of  oOoers.  and  tbe  dTlllan 
population  is  often  amblTalent  about  its  Im- 
plications. WbUe  tbe  dvlllan  leaden  may  be 
able  to  control  tbe  strategic  polletea  of  tbe 
ndUtary  estabUsbment,  tbey  cannot  d license 
witb  berolc  leadersblp." 

I  believe  tbat  tbe  IT.8.  Armyli  long  obses- 
sion for  training  blgb-level  military  man- 
agers for  "automated  warfare."  and  its  fail- 
ure to  provide,  as  Mr.  Janowlta  says,  "tbe 
tradlttona  of  tbe  berolc  leader,"  bas  ren- 
dered tbe  Army  incapable  of  iViellnfl  wltb 
Vietnam.  The  Army  is  now  saying  tbat  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  was  "no  win."  I  bold  tbat 
tbe  war  was  wlnnable,  and  tbat  ineffective 
Army  leadership  is  tbe  root  reason  why  tbe 
Army  Is  now  crawling  out  of  that  war- 
wracked  country  with  its  tau  between  its 
legs.  It  is  also  why  thousands  upon  thou- 
■ands  of  fine  young  oOoers  and  tmnwnwt^ 
are  quitting  the  Army.  It  U  tbe  key  factor 
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why  the  Army  Is  beeet  with  staggering  prob- 
lems of  dope,  discipline,  disinterest,  and 
disenchantment. 

Tbe  Army  seems  thundsrstmck  by  it  aU 
and  is  openly  Io(Alng  outside  tbe  insUtu- 
tion  to  fix  tbe  Uame.  It's  as  if  once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  good  Army  and  then  sud- 
denly overnight  a  curtain  went  up  and  Mylai. 
drug  abuse,  high  deeerUon.  and  an  equally 
high  quit  r»te  among  officers  and  senior 
noncccns  flashed  on  tbe  screen.  I  disagree 
tbat  it  Just  happened.  I  think  the  slckncM 
that  now  Infects  tbe  Army  has  been  around 
for  a  long  time  and  is  not,  as  General  West- 
moreland recently  said,  due  to  "the  un- 
popularity of  tbe  war  in  Vietnam."  or  "be- 
cause the  Army  is  a  reflection  of  our  society 
and  tbe  ills  of  our  society  inevitably  over- 
lap into  our  ranks."  Certainly  tbe  unpopular- 
ity of  tbe  war  and  tbe  society  from  which 
tbe  military  Is  recruited  contribute  to  tbe 
Army's  Ulneis  but  only  like  a  boil  on  a 
gangrened  leg.  Tbe  real  illnees  Is  something 
far  more  serious  because  it  bas  to  do.  not 
witb  external  cause,  but  with  misplaced 
values  within  the  Army  itself. 

It  was  sometime  after  tbe  Korean  war  tbat 
I  noticed  the  chant  from  the  Pentagon  was. 
"become  a  manager."  I  matnt^iTi  tbat  this 
empbasU  on  management  rather  than  lead- 
ership is  the  reason  tbe  Army  of  tbe  70's  bas 
virtually  lost  its  effectlvenMs  as  a  military 
force. 

Tbe  post-Korea  Army  placed  almost  fa- 
naUoal  emphasis  on  graduate  degree  train- 
ing, on  high  level  staff  ssslgnments.  on  at- 
tendance at  advasoed  Army  training  achools. 
and  lastly,  on  diversiflcation  of  assignments 
for  its  ambitious  oflloers.  Duty  with  troops 
was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil  for  tbe 
ambitious  prlnoe,  only  to  be  obtained  to  ful- 
flll  the  minimum  reqxiirements  of  command. 
"Get  In  there  and  get  your  command  »"rt 
get  out  before  you're  burned"  became  the 
byline.  This  policy  designed  to  produce  man- 
agers became  a  deadly  serious  Army  game 
popularly  called  ticket-punching,  which 
caused  ofllcers  to  scurry  wildly  about  fran- 
tically getting  the  right  "punebee"  (aasign- 
msnts  and/or  achools)  on  their  tickets.  It  be- 
came aooepted  beUef  that  the  number  of 
stars  on  the  shoulder  related  directly  and 
entirely  to  tbe  number  of  "punebee"  on  tbe 
card. 

This  system  produced  ofllcers  who  held 
In^ueasive  graduate  degreee  from  prestigi- 
ous Institutions  snd  had  broad  high  ISTel 
management  experience,  but  in  the  main, 
did  not  xmderstand  tbe  motivation  of  sol- 
diers, and  what  soldiers  expect  from  their 
leaders. 

4imoet  almultaneously  wltb  the  Intrxxluc- 
tion  of  tbe  ticket  punebee  came  tbe  com- 
puter managed  Army.  Levels  of  ofllcers  efll- 
ciency  were  caressed  by  the  computer  In 
terma  of  Ofllce  Bfllclency  Rating  (OKB)  in- 
dex. Now,  oflloers  worrying  about  getting 
the  right  punch  on  their  ticket  bad  to  wor- 
ahip,  and  t>eoome  the  robots  of,  tbe  person- 
nel manager's  ofllcer  efllclency  report,  an 
odious  rating  system  that  tended  to  produce 
yes  men.  Department  of  tbe  Army  personnel 
ofllcers  next  started  qwutlng  a  diatribe  of 
riddles  and  cliches  on  bow  to  move  up  the 
management  promotion  laddar  quickly  and 
snap  up  thOM  erltleal  punchss  "you're  not 
competitive  with  your  oontenpofarlas"  or 
"you  need  a  high  level  Psotaffon  staff  peat 
to  broaden  and  dlvecstfy  yoa"  or  "Ood.  man 
you've  been  with  troops  tat  two  yean 
straight.  Get  on  tbe  Goural  Staff  right  away 
before  you  an  ndiMd." 

ObvUnmy.  rash  a  systaK  pradoosd  oA> 
oen  wbo  know  a  utile  Mt  about  a  lot  of 
tfalngs,  bat  not  really  mnoh  about  anytblag 
apd  far  too  UtUe  about  thetr  tnde  ■■  a  com- 
bat leader. 

One  cannot  blame  the  oOoar  eocps  for  this 
system,  for  tbey  wen  Just  awash  In  tlie  tide 
of  the  system:  to  flgfit  it  msanC  banishment 
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to  Port  Nowhere  and  a  guaranteed  end  of  a 
career.  A  few  bold  onee  fought  tbe  system. 
Tbey  loet  and  quit  or  beoame  bousebroken. 
Tbe  anart  ones  bought  it  because  li  was 
their  cup  of  tea.  snd  the  majority  went  along 
wltb  It  because  It  bad  little  choice  and  didnt 
know  better. 

8o  our  f  aUure  in  Vietnam  was  tbat  we  did 
not  know  bow  to  fight  the  war.  We  cant 
entirely  blame  tbe  Ofllcer  Corps,  for  tbey 
were  trained  as  managers,  not  as  ocnubat 
commanders.  Who  could  expect  managera  to 
develop  tactics  and  strategy  in  other  than 
an  automated  war?  Next  came  the  <9en 
revolt  In  tbe  Army  ranlu  evidenced  by  col- 
lective disobedience:  unite  in  Vietnam  re- 
fused to  follow  ordera.  Staggering  deeertlon 
rates  foUowed,  along  with  common  drug 
abuse,  and  a  complete  breakdown  in  the 
traditional  elmnenta  which  make  an  effec- 
Uve  Army:  Discipline,  respect  for  leaden, 
fighting  spirit  and  pride  in  unit. 

Some  people  will  aay  I  am  wrong  and 
tbat  the  U.S.  Army  has  never  had  better 
leaders.  Some  will  agree  with  WestmoreUnd 
tbat  "tbe  lUs  of  our  society  Inevitably  over- 
lap into  our  ranks."  Obviously  I  disagree  and 
I  offer  my  eiq>erlenoe  as  a  U.S.  parachute  bat- 
talion commander  in  Vietnam  during  IBM 
as  Exhibit  A:  Tbe  battalion  waa  c<Mnpoeed 
entirely  of  tough  professionals.  Tbey  wen 
good.  No  mission  too  tough.  No  aacrifloe  too 
great.  I  offer  my  experience  as  a  VS.  bat- 
talion commander  in  Vietnam  during  lB<t9  as 
Exhibit  B:  The  battalion  waa  an  ordinary, 
footalogglng.  non-glanx»«u8  Infantry  bat- 
talion composed  entinly  of  tough  drafteee. 
They  wen  good.  No  mission  too  tough.  No 
sacrifice  too  great.  The  point  la  aimply  that 
the  American  soldier  of  the  1970'a  Is  smarter, 
stronger  snd  better  than  I  waa  26  yean  ago. 
He  will  produce  for  good  commanden;  he 
thlnta  tar  challenge  and  responds  well  to  tbe 
demanda  placed  upon  him  by  leaden  be  n- 
specta,  JiMt  aa  hla  fonfathera  did  at  Concord, 
Lexington,  Gettysburg,  the  Alamo,  St.  Lo, 
and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

The  draftee  soldier  of  today  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  Army's  failun  to  recognise 
the  natun  of  tbe  Vietnam  war  and  adjust  its 
tsctica  accordingly,  and  Its  failun  to  apeak 
out  when  It  became  obvioua  thai  Vietnam 
was  cutting  Into  tbe  tieart  of  our  nation  with 
the  deadllness  of  a  dagger.  This  soldier  will 
not  become  a  dedicated  spartan  trooper  by 
drinking  beer  In  tbe  barracks,  or  wearing 
aldeburna  to  hla  knees,  or  never  pulling  an- 
other day  of  K.P.  But  be  wlU  produce  for 
tbe  leader  wbo  is  a  profeeslonal,  who  knows 
hla  Job,  who  Is  willing  to  defend  hla  men 
even  if  It  means  tike  end  of  hla  career;  who 
wUl  love  !iU  soldien  and,  if  required,  die  for 
them;  and  lastly,  wbo  will  never  place  his 
ambitions  above  the  security  and  welfan  of 
hia  troops.  Give  thU  soldier  a  leader  that  he 
respects  and  tbe  n.S.  Army  will  once  sgaln 
be  proud  and  strong. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hustMuid  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  q>lritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prisoD- 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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rrS  TOUGH  BEING  A  TOKEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  KiBsouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  yesterday,  columnist  William 
Raspberry  wrote  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. His  article  entitled,  "It's  Tough 
Being  a  Token"  highlights  the  frustra- 
tions which  blacks  attempting  to  work 
within  the  system  constantly  encounter. 

Mr.  Raspberry's  article  focuses  on  the 
views  of  one  individual,  Robert  Lee 
Grant,  who  is  special  assistant  to  HUD's 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  De- 
velopment. Mr.  Grant  cites  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  congressional  black  caucus  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  President  as  an 
example  of  his  "major  apprehension" 
concerning  this  administration. 

He  states  the  problem  with  this  ad- 
ministration is  that  it  "is  not  as  respon- 
sive to  minority  Americans  as  their  need 
demands"— a  problem  which  the  black 
caucus  has  consistently  pointed  up.  He 
adds: 

Aa  long  as  the  needa  and  aspirations  of 
these  groups — black,  poor  and  the  youth — go 
Ignored,  It  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
bring  this  nation  together. 

The  communication  gap  between  the 
President  and  black  Americans  stems 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  ap- 
point any  blacks  in  the  White  House 
oflBce  to  major  policymaking  positions. 
Mr.  Grant  notes  that  the  President  has 
employed  a  black  as  his  special  assistant, 
however,  his  position  does  not  lend  itself 
to  formulating  policy  decisions.  Grant 
adds: 

It's  the  old  game  of  giving  a  minority  a 
Job  but  no  power. 

It  brings  us  back  to  the  old  game  of 
numbers — but  no  matter  how  many 
blacks  are  employed  on  the  White  House 
staff,  unless  they  are  given  positions  of 
power  and  can  get  to  the  President  to 
alert  him  of  the  problems  facing  black 
America — it  will  always  prove  futile. 

Mr.  Grant  concludes : 

The  problem  Is  that  not  enough  is  being 
done  and  that  there  exists  a  confidence  gap. 
In  short,  this  administration  has  not  made  a 
moral  commitment  to  social  Justice,  to  stem- 
ming poverty,  to  tapping  the  spirit  of  the 
young. 

Until  the  time  the  administration  is 
ready  to  make  this  commitment  we  will 
continue  along  the  same — stagnant — 
course. 

I  commend  Mr.  Raspberry's  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  30,  1971 J 
William    Raspbxsst — It's    Touch    Bung    a 

TOKXN 

It  may  get  him  in  trouble  with  the  admin- 
istration, but  the  speech  Robert  Lee  Grant 
made  last  Priday  in  bis  hometown,  Hemp- 
stead, LJ.,  affords  a  nvealing  peek  at  what 
It  is  like  to  be  a  "token." 

Grant,  special  assistant  to  HUD's  aaaist- 
ant  secretary  for  community  development, 
describes  himself  as  "probably  the  youngest 
and  poorest  black  Republican  appointee  In 
the  Nixon  administration." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

His  is  a  "good"  Job  in  terms  of  pay  and 
prestige  and  access  to  bureaucntlc  amenities. 
But  It  was  to  have  t>een  hla  attempt  at 
"working  within  the  system"  for  change,  and 
In  tlukt  regard  it  has  been  near-constant 
frustration. 

In  his  private  remarks  at  an  NAACP  achol- 
arshlp  fund-raiser,  Grant  cited  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  congreeslonal  Black  Caucus  as 
an  example  of  his  "major  appnhenslon  con- 
cerning our  administration." 

Despite  six  months  of  effort,  the  black 
congressmen  succeeded  in  getting  an  audi- 
ence with  the  President  only  after  creating 
national  embarrassment  with  their  boycott 
of  his  State  of  the  Union  Message.  Grant  n- 
called. 

The  problem  with  the  administration,  he 
aald,  la  that  it  "ia  not  aa  responsive  to  minor- 
ity Americana  as  their  need  demands. 

"Not  only  is  this  the  case  for  minorities, 
but  it  la  also  the  case  for  the  poor  and  for 
the  youth  of  the  nation.  These  an  the  neg- 
lected Americana,  my  people.  As  long  as  the 
needs  and  the  aspirations  of  these  groups 
of  Americans  go  unfulfilled  or  Ignored,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  even  attempt  to  bring  this 
nation  together." 

What  is  at  work,  he  believea.  ia  not  ao  much 
"benign  neglect"  aa  the  near-total  absence  of 
dialogue. 

"There  ia  not  one  top  White  House  official 
who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  President 
with  whom  they  can  Identify,"  he  aald  (em- 
phasis added). 

"Think  about  that  for  a  moment.  Then 
an  more  than  36  million  minority  Americana, 
26  miUlon  of  whom  an  black.  Then  an 
over  36.6  million  poor  Americana.  Over  half 
of  all  Americans — more  than  100  mUlion — 
are  under  36  years  old. 

"In  spite  of  these  significant  numbers, 
there  is  not  one  spokesman  of  this  adminis- 
tration who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
President  with  whom  we  can  identify." 

There  la  a  black  special  assistant  to  tbe 
President,  he  noted,  but  he  Is  far  removed 
from  the  level  at  which  basic  policy  deci- 
sions are  made. 

"It's  the  old  game  of  giving  a  minority 
a  Job  but  no  power,"  Grant  said.  "We  know 
who  keeps  the  power." 

Much  of  the  real  power  and  influence  in 
the  White  House  staff  Is  vested  in  counae- 
lon  to  the  President.  Grant  said  that  when 
he  learned  that  a  fifth  counselor  would  be 
appointed,  he  urged  an  influential  White 
House  official  to  use  his  good  offices  to  see 
that  fifth  counselor  would  be  a  minority 
member. 

Or  falling  that,  i>erhaps  the  I^resldent 
would  appoint  a  minority  ambassador-at- 
large  for  domestic  affairs  or  an  ombudsman. 

"My  conversation  and  proposals  seemed 
to  be  well  received  by  the  White  House  of- 
ficial.'  Onnt  said.  "Months  later,  a  fifth 
counselor  to  the  I>realdent  waa  appointed. 
He  was  not  of  a  minority.  To  date  no  other 
appointments  have  been  made.  Everything 
else  Is  status  quo.  I  can't  help  but  feel  dls- 
^polnted." 

Why,  If  hla  frustration  Is  so  constant,  has 
he  stayed  on? 

"I  have  spent  many  a  day  during  my 
stay  In  Washington  questioning  In  my  own 
mind  whether  my  present  role  provides  the 
opportunity  for  me  to  muster  a  maximum 
effort  for  the  cause  of  equality  and  Justice 
for  my  people.  I  am  stiU  not  sure  that  my 
present  role  is  the  best  one  for  tbe  cause  . . . 

"(But)  It  la  my  opinion  that  the  time 
for  sit-ins,  bus-ins,  illegal  actions  and  oth- 
er actions  outside  the  system  passed  wltb 
the  decade  of  the  '60b.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  challenge  before  us  in  the  decade  of  the 
'70b  is  to  Join  the  system  and  make  it  work 
for    us." 

And  if  that  Is  easier  to  talk  about  than 
to  accomplish,  it  is  not  )>ecause  the  Nixon 
administration    Is    anti-Negro,    antlpoor    or 
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anti-youth,  or  that  nothing  is  being  done, 
he   aald. 

"Tbe  problem  is  tbat  not  enough  is  being 
done  and  that  there  exists  a  confidence 
gap.  In  short,  this  admlnlstntlon  bas  not 
made  a  moral  commitment  to  social  Justice, 
to  atemmlng  poverty,  to  tapping  tbe  aplrit 
of  the  young." 

That  la  precisely  what  Is  wrong,  and  no 
number  of  "good  Jobs"  for  individual  poor, 
black  or  young  pe<9le  can  set  It  right. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxufois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices  in  the  Post- 
Times  case  involving  publication  of  the 
Poitagon  papers,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Court  on  its  decision  which  comes 
down  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  first 
amendment  right  to  a  free  press.  Justice 
Marshall,  in  his  concurring  opinion,  ob- 
served that  our  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congress  siail  make  laws,  the 
President  execute  laws,  and  the  Court  in- 
terpret laws.  He  went  on  to  say : 

It  did  not  provide  for  government  by  in- 
junction In  which  the  courts  and  the  execu- 
tive can  "make  law"  without  regard  to  the 
action  of  Congress. 

Justice  Marshall  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  Congress  has  provided  the  Exec- 
utive with  broad  powers  to  protect  the 
Nation  from  disclosure  of  damaging 
State  secrets,  but  that  these  powers  do 
not  include  prior  restraint  against  press 
publication.  In  reviewing  legislative  his- 
tory. Justice  Marshall  found  that  on  two 
occasions  the  Congress  specifically  re- 
jected proposals  to  prohibit  by  statute 
the  publication  of  materials  relating  to 
the  national  defense  which  might  be  use- 
ful to  the  enemy.  In  1917,  during  the  de- 
bate over  the  original  Elspionage  Act,  the 
Congress  turned  down  a  proposal  to  give 
the  President  such  prior  restraint  au- 
thority over  publication  in  time  of  war 
or  threat  of  war.  Again  in  1957,  the  Con- 
gress defeated  a  legislative  recommen- 
dation of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Security  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
disclose,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  infor- 
mation classified  "secret"  or  "top  secret." 
In  light  of  these  two  instances.  Justice 
Marshall  concluded: 

It  la  not  for  this  court  to  fling  Itself  into 
every  breach  perceived  by  some  government 
official  nor  is  It  for  this  court  to  take  on  Itself 
the  burden  of  enacting  law,  especially  law 
that  Congress  has  refused  to  pass. 

In  another  concurring  opinion.  Justice 
White  wrote: 

At  least  in  the  abeence  of  legislation  by 
Congreas,  based  on  its  own  investigations  and 
findings,  I  am  quite  unahle  to  agree  that  the 
inhennt  powers  of  the  executive  snd  the 
courts  reach  so  far  as  to  authorize  remedies 
having  such  sweeping  potential  for  inhibit- 
ing publications  by  the  press. 

Justice  White  went  on  to  say: 

To  sustain  the  government  in  these  cases 
would  start  the  courts  down  a  long  and  haz- 
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■rdous  roftd  tbrnt  I  am  not  wlUlng  to  tnvel 
»t  least  wltbout  congr«aalonaLl  guldanoe  and 
dlrectloo. 

Beyond  the  narrow  legal  lASuee  In- 
volved, Justice  Stewart,  In  his  concurring 
opinion,  addressed  himself  to  the  larger 
question  of  the  role  of  a  free  press  in  a 
free  society,  and  the  people's  right  to 
know.  Justice  Stewart  noted  that  imder 
our  system  of  government,  the  Executive 
enjoys  enormous  power  In  the  areas  of 
national  defense  and  international  rela- 
tions, that  this  power  has  necessarily 
grown  in  this,  the  nuclear  age,  and  that 
it  is  "largely  unchecked  by  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches."  In  one  of  the 
most  poignant  and  profoimd  paragraphs 
of  his  opinion.  Justice  Stewart  continues : 

In  the  absence  of  the  goTemmental  checka 
and  balances  present  In  other  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  the  only  effective  restraint  upon 
executive  policy  and  power  In  the  areas  of 
national  defense  and  International  affairs 
may  He  In  an  enlightened  citizenry — In  an  In- 
formed and  critical  public  opinion  which 
alone  can  here  protect  the  values  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Por  this  reason,  it  Is  per- 
haps bere  that  a  press  that  is  alert,  aware, 
and  free  most  vitally  serves  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  First  Amendment.  For  without  an  In- 
formed and  free  press  there  cannot  be  an  en- 
lightened people. 

Justice  Stewart  goes  on  to  say  that 
confidentiality  and  secrecy  are  essential 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  international 
diplomacy  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  national  defense,  but  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  must  be  where  the 
power  is — with  the  Executive.  In  his 
words: 

The  executive  must  have  the  largely  un- 
shared duty  to  determine  and  preserve  the 
degree  of  internal  security  necessary  to  exer- 
cise that  power  successfully. 

To  quote  Justice  Stewart  further: 
It  Is  an  awesome  responsibility,  requiring 
Judgment  and  wisdom  of  a  high  order.  I 
should  suppose  that  moral,  political  and 
practical  considerations  would  dictate  that  a 
very  first  principle  of  that  wisdom  would  be 
an  insistence  upon  avoiding  secrecy  for  its 
own  sake.  For  when  everything  is  classified, 
then  nothing  is  claastfled.  and  the  system 
becomes  one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical 
or  the  careless,  and  to  be  manipulated  by 
those  Intent  on  self-protection  or  self-pro- 
motion. I  should  suppose,  in  short,  that  the 
hallmark  of  a  truly  effective  internal  se- 
curity system  would  be  the  maximum  pos- 
sible disclosure,  recognizing  that  secrecy  can 
best  be  preserved  only  when  credibility  is 
truly  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Justice  Stewart 
has  put  his  finger  on  what  is  truly  at 
issue  in  this  whole  controversy  over  the 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  government  to 
overclassify  and  to  keep  from  the  people, 
suid  the  people's  r^resentatives,  infor- 
mation which  is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  a  democratic  system. 
When  there  is  secrecy  for  the  sake  of 
secrecy,  or  for  self-protection  or  self- 
promotion,  then  credibility  is  seriously 
undermined  and  the  real  security  of  that 
system  is  strained  to  its  very  limits.  We 
must  recognize  and  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption advanced  by  Justice  Stewart 
that  an  enlightened  citizenry — an  in- 
formed and  critical  public  opinion — Is  vi- 
tal to  the  protection  of  democratic  values. 
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HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHEU 

or  MAaruiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Thurtday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  bAtcHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  speculation  currently 
over  the  effect  that  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  will  have  up<Hi  the  fu- 
ture course  of  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  these  assessments  have 
foreseen  action  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  speed  up  its  tnxH)  withdrawal 
timetable.  It  is  imperative  that  all  our 
troops  be  removed  immediately  and 
unilaterally  from  this  illegal  and  immoral 
conflict — not  (m  the  basis  of  the  whims 
and  calculations  of  political  advisers 
whose  only  concern  is  the  public  stand- 
ing of  the  administration  in  November  of 
1972,  but  because  of  this  war's  devastat- 
ing effect  upon  the  unmet  needs  of  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  peoples. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting a  statement  on  the  war  in  Indo- 
china before  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  thank  Mr.  Oal- 
LAGHXR,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  this  issue,  and  in- 
clude at  this  point  my  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee: 
ST&TnuNT     BT     CoNcaxasMAM     Paxun     J. 

MiTCHKix  Bxroaz  thx  Housz  Forhon  Ar- 

FAIXS    COMMnTEE,    JtTIfX    30.     1971 

It  Is  reason  for  encouragement  as  well  as 
dismay  that  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
are  testifying  on  the  war  In  Indochina  be- 
fore the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. This  is  a  heartening  event  in  that  It 
demonstrates  yet  again  the  overwhelming  op- 
position to  this  senseless  conflict  on  the  part 
of  both  this  Nation's  citizenry  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  this  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  be  discouraged 
by  the  futility  of  such  an  outpouring  of  opin- 
ion against  the  destruction  and  violence  here 
and  in  Indochina  which  has  consumed  the 
lives  of  thovisands  of  Asians  and  Americans. 
It  Is  an  expression  of  disgust  that  has  been 
largely  ignored  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  military  folly  and 
who  have  compounded  their  emx'  by  lack- 
ing to  prevent  the  American  people  from 
learning  the  true  nature  of  the  dedHons 
which  have  resulted  In  this  horrid  couiw  of 
events. 

Beyond  the  nature  of  the  dlsdorarw  ooa- 
cemLng  the  executive  branch  dedalona  that 
have  led  us  to  the  situation  that  we  face 
today,  the  controversy  surrounding  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  study  on  VletDam 
demonstrates  that  many  Americans  have  lost 
their  faith  in  the  Government  which  pur- 
portedly represents  them  and  that  the  Oov- 
emment  is  fearful  of  letting  the  people  know 
what  it  has  done  In  the  past  and  la  stlU  doing 
today.  It  is  our  responalbUlty  to  restore  the 
faith  of  the  American  people  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  cannot  speak  piously  of  a  system  of 
laws  and  then  blithely  disregard  those  lim- 
itations upon  excessive  governmental  au- 
thority when  it  suits  us.  We  cannot  expect 
our  young  citizens  to  keep  their  actions  with- 
in the  law  if  we  fall  to  do  so  ourselves. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  revelations  in 
the  Pentagon  papers  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  American  people  are  correct.  We 


have  long  been  aware  of  the  Oovemment'a 
misleading  of  the  public  In  the  Inflated  body 
counts  which  included  dead  animals  as  well 
as  the  enemy.  The  pride  taken  in  the  week's 
"kill"  also  demonstrates  the  coldness  and  In- 
differences towards  the  destruction  we  are 
Inflicting  In  Indochina  which  has  come  to 
characterise  and  to  plague  the  American 
psyche. 

The  Pentagon  papers  have  also  revealed 
that  the  CIA  told  the  present  administra- 
tion in  1840  that  the  domino  theory  was  not 
applicable  to  the  situation  in  Indochina.  Tet 
the  president  still  speaks  of  a  Communist 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  entire  subcon- 
tinent. If  the  President  should  change  his 
line  of  argument  in  defense  of  our  continued 
Bum)ort  of  the  discredited  Thleu-Ky  regime, 
that  will  not  be  anything  new  either.  We 
liave  already  heard  far  too  many  different 
Justlfloations  for  our  support  of  various  re- 
gimes and  for  our  Involvement  in  the  war. 
As  each  of  these  argxunents  has  been  suc- 
cessively knocked  down,  a  new  one  has  sprung 
up  in  Its  place. 

Neither  Is  the  executive  branch's  disregard 
of  the  first  amendment  and  its  protections 
against  prior  restraint  of  the  press  a  recent 
outgrowth  of  this  military  folly.  Soldiers, 
congressmen,  and  ordinary  citizens  have  been 
watched  by  the  FBI  in  a  vain  and  illegal 
attempt  to  limit  the  outpouring  of  dissent 
which  this  war  has  engendered.  It  cannot 
be  considered  traitorous  to  oppose  this  illegal 
war  which  has  destroyed  the  people  and  land 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  torn  our  nation 
asunder.  We  must  exert  all  our  efforts  to  end 
this  war. 

Along  with  twelve  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  filed  a  suit 
challenging  the  constltutlonaUty  of  the  Pres- 
ident's waging  tms  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress.  The  declaration  of  war 
clause  of  the  United  States  C^mstitutlon 
(Article  I,  Section  vm,  clause  11)  is  clear 
proof  of  the  founding  fathers'  intention  that 
the  executive  alone  should  not  be  able  to 
take  this  nation  into  war.  Only  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  war.  The  exigencies 
imposed  upon  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  war-making  with  the  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb  in  no  way  permit  the  Presi- 
dent to  perpetuate  the  extended  Involvement 
of  American  men  and  money  wlilch  we  have 
squandered  in  Vietnam.  Nor  can  the  execu- 
tive claim  that  Congressional  votes  to  con- 
tinue appropriations  for  the  soldiers  who  are 
In  the  battlefield  and  to  extend  the  draft 
which  sends  them  there  are  in  any  way 
equtvatent  to  a  congressional  declaration  of 

dismissed  last  week  by  judge 
of  the  United  States  District 
D.C.,  without  our  law- 
any  oral  arguments  on  our 
w*  have  already  appealed  the 
OBnrt  decision  to  the  Appellate 
Ooort.  la  ItB  motion  to  dismiss,  the  Gov- 
•mBMBt  contended  that  the  President's  pow- 
«n  aa  ehlsf  executive  are  sufficient  to  up- 
hold hit  taking  us  into  this  war  in  the  man- 
nv  IB  which  It  has  been  done.  The  Justice 
Dopartmant  has  also  argued  that  as  con- 
gresamon  we  lack  the  standing  to  bring  such 
a  suit  against  the  government.  The  doctrines 
of  separation  of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances will  be  mere  charades  If  there  la  not 
a  full  airing  of  the  Issues  we  have  raised  in 
this  case. 

Our  legal  protest*  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  war  Is  being  conducted  is  but  one  of 
many  outcries  against  this  slaughter.  De- 
spite this  growing  clamor  for  a  change  In 
our  policy.  President  Nixon  has  widened  the 
war  into  Laos  and  Cambodia,  claiming  vic- 
tory and  continued  success  for  his  Vletnaml- 
zatlon  program  when  the  evidence  clearly  In- 
dicated otherwise.  The  much  heralded 
VIetnamlzation  of  the  war  will  mean  that 
yellow-skinned  people  will  do  the  dying  In- 
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stead  of  white,  black,  and  brown-skinned 
Americans.  Over  50,000  Americans  have  al- 
read  died  in  this  war.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  have  been  maimed  and 
wounded.  We  must  not  let  those  numbers 
get  any  higher.  Neither  can  we  permit  the 
total  of  Vietnamese  dead  and  wounded  to 
mount  any  further. 

What  is  at  stake  Is  not  the  stability  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  we  have  been  upholding  for 
too  mxuiy  years.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  own  system  of  government  and 
the  future  course  of  our  nation.  We  cannot 
continue  to  Ignore  the  problems  that  are  be- 
fore us.  We  cannot  forsake  the  common  good 
for  the  concerns  of  special  interest  groups. 
We  cannot  seek  to  place  the  blame  for  our 
difficulties  upon  false  scapegoats. 

As  elected  representatltlves  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  must  restore  faith  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  and  society.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  putting  an  end  to  this 
ghastly  war  immediately  and  by  insuring  that 
Vietnam  marks  the  end  of  an  America  that 
Is  Insensitive  to  and  Ignorant  of  the  real 
needs  of  Its  people  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations. 


VACANCIES  AMONG  NEW  ENGLAND 
COLLEGES 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE  PLYM- 
OUTH REVIEW.  OZAUKEE  PRESS. 
RIPON  COMMONWEALTH-PRESS, 
AND  BERLIN  JOURNAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  victorious  week  for 
America's  press,  and  it  is  easy  for  small 
victories  to  go  overlooked. 

I  cannot  allow  the  week  to  go  by  with- 
out paying  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
achievement  by  four  newspapers  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin. These  four  papers  have  just  been 
given  seven  awards — more  than  any 
other  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States — from  the  National  New^aper 
Association. 

First  place  for  the  best  editorial  page 
for  newspapers  over  4,000  circulation 
went  to  the  Review  In  Plymouth,  Wis., 
edited  and  published  by  Robert  S.  Johan- 
son.  The  Review  received  a  second  award 
of  honorable  mention  for  community 
service. 

The  Ozaukee  Press,  edited  by  William 
F.  Schanen  m,  in  Port  Washington, 
Wis.,  wcm  second  place  for  best  use  of 
photographs  in  newspapers  over  4,000 
circulation.  Vernon  Arendt  of  the  Ozau- 
kee Press  also  received  honorable  men- 
tion ff^  the  best  pictorial  series  In  one 
issue. 

The  Rip<Hi  Commonwealth-Press,  pub- 
lished by  Doug  Lyke  in  Ripon,  Wis.,  won 
second  place  for  beet  sports  picture  and 
third  place  for  best  feature  story. 

The  Berlin  Journal,  published  by  Orvel 
Bicking  in  Berlin,  Wis.,  received  honor- 
able mention  in  the  best  sjMits  picture 
competition. 

Nationwide  there  were  3.400  entries  In 
the  NNA  competition  this  year.  Only  156 
newspapers  collected  first-,  second-,  or 
third-place  awards.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Wisconsin's  Sixth  Congressional  District 
take  pride  In  noting  that  four  of  these 
major  awards  went  to  Pljmiouth,  Port 
Washington,  and  Ripen. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  still  a  large  number  of  vacancies  for 
next  year  among  the  New  England  col- 
leges. This  has  special  relevance  now, 
when  many  qualified  applicants  are  being 
turned  away  from  the  colleges  of  their 
first  choice.  A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities &  Land  Grant  Colleges  re- 
vealed that  applications  to  State  univer- 
sities in  1971  had  increased  5.4  percent 
over  1970,  while  freshman  enrollments 
were  expected  to  increase  only  3.8  per- 
cent. The  situation  is  especially  crucial 
in  New  England,  where  applications  are 
reported  up  10  percent  while  freshman 
enrollments  are  expected  to  remain  con- 
stant. 

In  response  to  this  educational  crisis, 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation made  available  a  listing  of  vacan- 
cies for  freshmen  and  for  transfer  stu- 
dents among  the  New  England  colleges. 
In  Massachusetts  they  are  as  follows : 

Two-year  colleges  admitting  freshman 
only: 

Becker  Jr.  College,  Bradford  Jr.  College, 
Dean  Jr.  College,  Franklin  Institute  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Leicester  Jr.  College. 

Four-year  colleges: 

Boston  University,  Lowell  State  College. 
Lowell  Technological  Institute.  Massachu- 
setts College  of  Optometry,  and  Worcester 
State  College. 

Two-year  colleges  admitting  transfers 
only: 

Lasell  Jr.  College,  and  Massasolt  Com- 
munity College. 

Four-year  colleges : 

Amherst  College,  Boston  College.  Regis  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Simmons  College.  Went- 
worth  College  of  Technology,  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  following  colleges  are  accepting 
both  freshmen  and  transfer  students: 

Two-year  colleges: 

Aquinas  Junior  College,  Bay  Path  Junior 
College,  Bristol  Community  College,  Bryant- 
Mclntosh  Junior  College,  Cambridge  Junior 
College,  Endicott  Junior  College,  Fisher 
Junior  College.  Garland  Junior  College. 
Graham  Junior  College,  Greenfield  Commu- 
nity College,  Middlesex  Community  College, 
New  England  Institute  of  Anatomy,  Sanitary 
Science  and  Embalming,  Northampton 
Junior  College,  Northern  Essex  Community 
College,  Qulncy  Junior  College,  Springfield 
Technical  Community  College,  Wcntworth 
Institute,  and  Worcestsr  Junior  College. 

Four-year  colleges : 

Anna  Maria  College,  Aasuntption  College. 
Bahaon  CoUege,  Bentley  College,  Berklee 
College  of  Music,  Berkshire  Christian  College, 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  Cardinal 
Cusblng  College.  OoUege  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Elms.  Curry  College.  Eastern  Nazarane 
College.  Emmanuel  CoUege,  Gordon  CoUege, 
Hampden  CoUege  of  Pharmacy,  Hebrew  Col- 
lege, Hellenic  College,  Lesley  CoUege,  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Newton  CoUege  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  mclwls  CoUege  of  Bualness 
Administration,  North  Adams  State  CoUege, 
Northeastern  University,  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts    University,     Ston^lU     OoUege, 


Tufts  University-School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Western  New  England  College. 
Westfield  State  College. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prospective  students 
may  benefit  from  this  informaiton. 


TECHNOLOGY  GAP  IN  HEALTH 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971     > 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Isist  week 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pettis)  spoke  to  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  Midwest  Advertising  Club 
of  Chicago.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Prms 
warned  that  the  United  States,  in  a  quest 
for  absolute  safety  that  can  never  be  at- 
tained, is  becoming  the  victim  of  a  tech- 
nology gap  in  health.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
medical  and  pharmticeutical  advances 
available  in  other  high-technology  coun- 
tries are  being  denied  to  the  American 
people. 

In  specific  terms,  our  colleague  point- 
ed out,  70  new  drugs  have  been  marketed 
in  England  in  the  last  5  years  which 
are  not  yet  available  to  physicians  and 
patients  in  the  United  States.  He 
acknowledged  that  most  of  the  70  are 
probably  not  lifesaving  breakthroughs 
or  even  important  drugs,  but  said: 

The  fact  remains  that  the  practicing  phy- 
sician In  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  more  ex- 
tensive arsenal  of  chemical  weapons  with 
which  to  treat  the  sick  than  does  his  Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  technology  gap, 
Mr.  Pmris  noted  a  steady  decline  in  ap- 
proval of  new  drugs  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration — from  a  high  of  63 
in  1959  to  16  in  1970.  He  cited  estimates 
that  it  now  costs  as  much  as  $7  million 
and  takes  8  to  10  years  to  develop  a  prod- 
uct and  clear  it  through  the  FDA  licens- 
ing syst^n. 

For  the  reference  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  I  include  the  complete  text  of 
Mr.  Prms'  speech  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

Trx  Txcrnoloct  Gap  in  Hkaltr — It  Has  To 

Be  Closxs 

(By  Jerry  L.  Pettis) 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  the  invitation 
of  your  New  York  Club's  president.  Bemie 
SmUer.  to  address  this  audience  of  pharma- 
ceutical marketing  leaders  who  are  gathered 
here  for  the  American  Medical  Association 
meeting. 

As  some  of  you  may  know.  I  have  been 
deeply  Interested  in  and  closely  associated 
with  the  health  field  for  many  years  in  pri- 
vate life.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  my  as- 
signment on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  keeps  me  more  involved  than 
ever,  since  the  Committee  is  in  the  process 
of  shaping  major  Social  Security.  Medicare. 
Medicaid  and  welfare  reform  legislation  and 
Is  getting  ready  to  start  work  on  that  thorny 
issue  of  national  health  insurance. 

WhUe  here  in  Atlantic  City,  I  hope  to  ex- 
change views  not  only  with  you.  but  also 
with  some  of  my  physician  friends  at  the 
AMA  meeting,  who  are  debating  many  of  the 
same  Issues  that  concern  us  here. 

These  discussions  and  debates  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  democratic  process.  And.  make 
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no  mlwta^n  about  It,  legislation  may  well  be 
enacted  during  tbe  S3nd  Congreaa — before  the 
end  ot  next  year — that  will  determine  the 
structure  of  the  health  c&re  delivery  system 
for  many  year«  to  come.  So  you'd  better  get 
Involved. 

With  that  bit  of  unsolicited  advice  off  my 
chest,  I  want  to  zero  In  on  the  first  of  two 
major  points  I'd  like  to  make  today — the 
technoolgy  gap. 

Evidence  is  accumulating  all  around  us 
that  the  United  States  no  longer  holds  Its 
long-unchallenged  world  superiority  In  tech- 
nology. Indeed,  that  we  are  already  sliding 
Into  a  technogisly  lag. 

A  recent  article  In  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  pointed  out  that  Research  and  De- 
velopment spending  in  this  country  has  been 
dropping  since  the  mld-ll>60s  as  a  percentage 
of  Oroas  National  Product. 

Other  nations  are  outstripping  us  in  the 
training  of  scientists  and  engineers.  Russia, 
for  example.  In  the  last  10  years  has  gradu- 
ated nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  U.S. 

Applications  for  patents — a  prime  measure 
of  nation's  Inventiveness — are  more  numer- 
ous per  capita  In  West  Germany,  Sweden  and 
The  Netherlands  than  In  the  U.S. 

Productivity  Is  Increasing  faster  In  many 
other  countries — 80  percent  more  rapidly  In 
Western  Europe;  70  percent  faster  In  Rus- 
sia; three  times  as  fast  In  Japan. 

Finally  U.S.  export  sales  of  such  high- 
technology  Items  as  computers,  aircraft  and 
electronic  products  have  been  practically 
^stagnant  since  1966.  At  the  same  time,  such 
exp«rts  by  other  Industrial  nations  have  more 
than  doubled. 

Though  there  Is  little  or  no  public  aware- 
ness of  the  fact,  the  same  sort  of  decline  has 
been  occurring  in  the  field  of  your  great  in- 
terest, drug  research  and  development. 

I'm  concerned  that  In  a  quest  for  absolute 
safety  and  total  effectiveness  In  drugs — 
neither  of  which  can  ever  be  fully  attained, 
our  society  may  perhaps  be  on  the  way  to 
erecting  unjustified  regulatory  roadblocks 
that  will  prevent  the  use  of  Ttlatively  safe, 
relatively  effective  new  drugs  which,  pru- 
dently used,  could  ameliorate  Illness  or  even 
save  life. 

This  U  a  frlgtening  prospect,  with  life  It- 
self at  stake. 

As  a  former  atrlliM  pUot.  safety  always 
oomee  first  with  me.  But  a  demand  for  abso- 
lute safety  means  we  can  never  move  ahead. 

In  the  transportation  field,  we  could  never 
fiy.  never  drive  a  car  or  ride  a  bike.  If  we  wait 
for  the  absolute. 

It's  no  different  with  drugs.  Penicillin 
has  saved  hundreds  of  housands  of  lives, 
but  some  have  died  from  anaphylactic  shock! 
Asprln  tablets,  used  by  millions  with  safety, 
can  cause  gastric  distress,  even  abdominal 
bleeding  if  you  have  an  ulcer. 

For  every  benefit,  man  must  take  some 
risk.  I'm  afraid  we  are  nearlng  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns,  to  the  detriment  of  man. 
wlWi  this  obeesslon  agaln«t  reasonable  con- 
servative risk. 

Those  ot  us  In  public  life  have  got  to  point 
this  out.  We  must  take  great  care  not  to  deny 
the  pubUc  some  great  potential  benefit 
because  of  short-term  political  oonoem  or 
poUUeal  gain.  When  a  public  official  badgers 
a  popular  whipping  boy  in  industry  (w  the 
profeaalons.  he  gets  his  name  In  the  news 
You're  had  It  done  to  you. 

This  year,  aero-space  is  catching  it  the 
™°"*_The  people  who  put  man  on  the  moon 
and  were  heroes  are  "Peck's  bad  boy"  today 
Whoec  turn  will  be  next? 

It's  anamalons  that  our  government,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  mounting  a  vast  new  cancer 
reseMtai  program,  m  the  hope  and  belief 
that  we  are  near  to  discovering  the  biolog- 
ical or  biochemical  keys  to  that  dread  dis- 
ease, while  at  the  same  time  that  same 
government  U  saying  to  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical scientists,  you  may  not  do  this 
you  may  not  try  that. 
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For  whatever  reasons,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  In  New  Drug  Approvals  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  In  recent 
years — from  a  high  of  63  In  1959  to  18  in  1970. 
The  cost  of  discovery,  development,  and  ob- 
taining PDA  approval  is  now  estimated  at  as 
much  as  $7,000,000.  and  I  have  been  informed 
that  It  takes  from  eight  to  10  years  from  the 
time  of  basic  discovery  to  clear  a  new  prod- 
uct through  the  FDA  licensing  system. 

MeanwhUe,  whUe  this  has  been  happen- 
ing, the  Investment  by  American  industry 
in  drug  research  and  development,  though 
still  far  the  highest  of  any  U.S.  Industry, 
has  been  leveling  off,  with  a  noncomltant  In- 
crease In  R&D  spending  overseas  by  Ameri- 
can drug  companies. 

I  can  be  quite  specific  about  the  effect  the 
above  conditions  have  produced. 

For  example,  70  new  drugs  have  been  mar- 
keted in  the  United  Kingdom  between  1966 
and  1970  which  are  still  not  available  to  phy- 
sicians and  patients  In  our  own  country. 

Admittedly,  most  of  these  are  probably  not 
Itfe-savlng  breakthroughs,  or  even  extremely 
important  drugs.  Some  may  be  Important, 
others  not.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
practicing  physician  In  the  VK.  has  a  more 
extensive  arsenal  of  chemical  weapons  with 
which  to  treat  the  sick  than  does  his  Amer- 
ican counterpart. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  and  I  can  speak 
from  experience.  When  I  was  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  during  World  War  n,  I  picked  up 
a  severe  fungal  Infection  that  hung  on  and 
on  for  years.  I  lost  all  my  fingernails  and  toe- 
nails. 'The  doctors.  In  the  Army  and  out,  tried 
every  drug  they  could  think  of.  But  nothing 
helped  much. 

Tears  later,  I  was  teaching  economics  at 
Loma  Linda  University,  and  I  saw  a  little 
Item  m  that  great  medical  publication,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  the  experimental  use 
in  England  of  a  new  fungicide. 

When  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
faculty  colleague,  our  professor  of  dermatol- 
ogy at  Loma  Unda  School  of  Medicine,  Dr 
Mollerous  Couperous,  he  got  in  touch  with 
the  British  pharmaceutical  house  and  ob- 
tained a  supply  for  a  clinical  trial.  The  new 
drug  worked.  The  Infection  cleared  up,  and 
within  80  days  my  nails  began  to  grow  back. 

I'm  sure  you  all  know  I'm  talking  about 
griesofulvln.  In  preparation  for  this  meeting 
I  looked  up  the  product's  history.  I  learned 
that  it  was  Isolated  In  1939  and  was  first  used 
In  England  as  an  agrlcviltural  fungicide. 

Nearly  20  years  later.  In  1968,  someone 
got  the  Idea  of  trying  It  out  In  man.  Its  first 
use  In  humans  occurred  that  year,  in  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  the  U.S.  I  was  a  case  his- 
tory in  an  NDA. 

Grlseofulvln  was  marketed  In  England  in 
April  1969.  Two  American  companies  obtained 
approval  for  U.S.  marketing  in  July  1969. 
and  a  third  the  next  December.  Thus,  this 
Important  drug  was  promptly  available  to 
American  physicians.  There  was  no  techncrt- 
ogy  lag  at  that  time. 

I'd  like  to  think  It  can  be  that  way  again. 
Because  It  would  suit  me  better,  next  time, 
to  have  an  R.A.F.  pilot  go  to  a  British  medical 
school  and  ask  his  doctor  to  get  him  some 
promising  investigational  drug  from  the  U.S.. 
Instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

Incidentally,  in  the  course  of  my  "re- 
search," I  ran  across  the  fact  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  on  April  17,  stated 
In  the  Federal  Register  that  grlseofulvln  is 
effective  In  the  treatment  of  a  wide  range 
of  fungal  conditions.  I  feel  much  better  now 
that  It's  official. 

Seriously,  this  offlclal  FDA  finding  was 
made  In  connection  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences /National  Research  Coun- 
cil Drug  Efficacy  Study.  Ill  come  back  to 
the  NAS/NRC  In  a  minute. 

Two  other  vivid  examples  of  tecbncdogy  lag 
have  Just  come  to  my  attention.  In  the  last 
five  years,  many  Americans  with  broken  or 
damaged  hips  have  had  to  leave  this  country 
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and  go  to  England  for  surgical  repair  of  their 
Injuries.  Why? 

The  procedure,  developed  by  Dr.  John 
Chamley  In  Manchester,  Involves  .lolnt  re- 
placement with  high  density  polyethylene 
plastic  and  metal.  The  high  density  plastic 
Is  a  "drug"  under  U.S.  law,  and  may  be  used 
only  on  an  "Investigational"  basis  with  spe- 
cific approval  by  the  FDA. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  radical  and  still  con- 
troversial surgical  procedure.  Orthopedic  sur- 
geons In  this  country  have  been  trying  for 
almost  10  years  to  obtain  FDA  approval  for 
use  of  the  plastic  material  developed  by  Eng- 
land's Dr.  Charnley.  It's  unclear  when — or 
whether — this  will  happen. 

One  wonders  whether  it's  in  the  public 
Interest  to  so  long  deny  the  potential  benefits 
of  this  new  procedure  to  victims  of  broken 
or  damaged  hips,  most  of  whom  are  aged  and 
condemned  to  a  bedfast  existence  If  conven- 
tional surgery  will  not  do  the  Job. 

Older  people  live  with  constant  concern 
over  slipping  and  falling,  and  breaking  a  brit- 
tle bone.  My  own  mother  is  88  and  I  know  her 
very  real  concern.  At  every  misstep,  fear  of  a 
broken  hip  can  cross  the  mind  of  an  elderly 
person.  Often  It's  already  happened  to  a 
friend  or  acquaintance.  We  must  help,  not 
deprive,  our  older  population  group. 

My  second  example  relates  to  research  be- 
ing conducted  by  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  who  are  developing  an  ad- 
vanced kind  of  Intravenous  feeding  solution 
for  seriously  111,  hospitalized  patients.  The 
total  intravenous  feeding  technique,  which  Is 
called  hyperalimentation,  can  provide  all  the 
nutritional  requirements  for  long  periods 
through  the  veins. 

Great  strides  have  already  been  made  In 
this  award-winning  project,  but  I  fear  that 
even  greater  progress  would  have  been  ac- 
complished were  It  not  for  a  too  rigorous  ap- 
plication by  FDA  of  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  "Investigational"  drugs.  Have  lives 
been  lost  that  might  have  been  saved?  We 
do  not  know,  but  these  regulations  should  be 
reexamined  In  their  application  to  research 
of  this  kind. 

Going  back  to  my  original  point,  research 
of  a  similar  kind  is  moving  more  rapidly  out- 
side the  United  States.  In  Europe,  new  crys- 
talline amino  acid  solutions  which  provide 
high  potency  nutrients  to  poet-operative 
patients  are  already  on  the  market.  In  Ger- 
many alone,  they  are  being  vised  by  physicians 
at  the  rate  of  600,000  bottles  a  month.  The 
scientific  literature  testifies  to  their  safety 
and  effectiveness.  Yet  they  are  not  available 
to  the  Amercan  people. 

In  order  to  use  these  solutions  In  this 
country,  I  have  been  told,  all  of  the  basic  ani- 
mal experiments  and  the  original  studies 
proving  efficacy  and  safety  In  human  patients 
win  have  to  be  repeated  here.  This  will  not 
only  delay  the  distribution  of  the  solutions 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  another  two 
years,  but  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  man  hours  to  repeat  already 
published  data.  Not  only  Is  this  a  waste  of 
money  and  of  the  time,  vntx^  and  Ingenuity 
of  our  scientific  community  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Integrity  of 
the  research  of  scientists  abroad. 

In  this  context,  and  because  of  my  refer- 
ences to  Germany,  the  thalidomide  tragedy 
and  its  origin  In  that  country  may  have  oome 
to  the  minds  of  many  of  you.  But  this  devel- 
opment program  contains  no  seeds  of  another 
thalidomide. 

Yet.  unfortunately,  current  federal  law  and 
the  practices  and  policies  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween a  solution  of  nutrients  and  a  poten- 
tial teratogen,  or.  as  another  example,  be- 
tween a  solution  of  nutrients  and  a  new 
anticancer  drug,  with  a  high  Incidence  of 
serious  side  effects,  which  may  be  balanced 
with  a  potential  for  extending  useful  life  or 
ameliorating  pain  In  a  terminal  disease. 

Thus.  I  am  Informed,  even  with  the  most 
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mlnlscule  change  in  the  type  or  amount  of 
vitamin,  mineral,  sugar  or  animo  acid  In  a 
nutrient  mixture,  the  miztvire  immediately 
becomes  classified  as  an  entirely  new  drug 
which  must  then  undergo  the  same  rigorous, 
extensive,  and  expensive  Investigation  In 
animals  and  In  human  vcrtunteers  for  at  least 
another  costly  two-year  period  before  this 
mixture  can  be  approved  for  clinical  use. 

As  with  the  Chamley  surgical  technique, 
this  nutrient  solution  developmental  pro- 
gram Is  of  utnMst  Importance  to  our  elderly 
people — a  segment  of  the  population  that  Is 
increasing  rapidly  both  in  number  and  In 
ratio  to  total  population. 

One  out  of  every  10  Americans  living  to- 
day Is  66  or  older,  and  custodial  care  of  the 
elderly  and  Infirm,  the  provision  of  needed 
nursing  homes.  Is  one  of  the  biggest  chal- 
lenges our  health  system  and  our  society 
face,  as  my  work  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  made  clear  to  me.  One  of  the 
biggest  proMems  nursing  homes  have  is  in- 
travenous feeding.  So  we're  back  full  circle 
again. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  discuss  with  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  its  handling  of 
these  two  specific  situations,  and  also  Its 
overall  management  of  the  FDA  "Investiga- 
tional new  drug"  and  "new  drug"  regulatory 
programs.  Perhaps  this  agency  can  be  en- 
couraged both  to  Improve  its  procedures  and 
to  moderate  Infiexlble  attitudes  that  stand  In 
the  way  of  progress. 

Evaluating  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
new  medical  and  pharmaceutical  advances  is 
only  part  of  an  overall  problem  of  assessing 
the  rlsks-versus-benefits  of  all  technological 
advances  our  society  generates. 

We  must  find  a  reasoned  i^xproach  to  tech- 
nology assessment,  with  appropriate  balanc- 
ing of  benefits  to  risks,  or  the  United  States 
will  loee  Its  world  leadership  In  Innovation 
In  many  fields,  with  great  Injury  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people  Ad- 
mittedly, technology  Itself  has  caused  many 
of  the  problems  society  faces  today.  But  the 
answers  wiu  only  oome,  too,  from  technology. 

So  much  for  technology  lag.  I'm  sure  it 
grieves  marketing  people  as  much  as  R&D 
types,  for  Innovation  is  the  name  of  the  game 
in  both  R&D  and  In  marketing. 

What  about  producte  you're  marketing  to- 
day? How  well  are  you  doing?  Are  you  con- 
vincing the  audiences  you  try  so  hard  to 
reach? 

An  article  In  the  May-June  Issue  of  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  "Businessmen  Look 
Hard  at  Advertising,"  is  gloomy  reading.  By 
Stephen  A.  Greyser  and  Bonnie  B.  Reece,  it 
reports  that  executives,  whUe  stUl  respecUng 
ads  as  a  selling  tool,  are  '"Increasingly  un- 
easy" about  the  truthfulness  and  social  Im- 
pact of  advertising. 

This  research  paper  compares  executives' 
attitudes  today  with  those  of  nine  years  ago. 
I  commend  It  to  your  thought ul  reading. 

I  want  to  quote  one  crucial  comment  from 
this  paper  : 

"One  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  in 
opinion  uncovered  by  this  study  deals  with 
views  of  the  truthfulness  of  ads.  Only  30% 
of  the  respondents  believe  that  'advertise- 
ments present  a  true  picture  of  the  product 
advertised';  80%  agree  with  the  reverse  form 
of  the  statement.  That  30%  represents  a  de- 
cline of  34  percentage  points  since  1962,  the 
largest  single  shift  In  attitude  from  the  pre- 
vious study.  Perhaps  It  helps  to  explain  some 
of  the  antl-advertlslng  sentiment  noted  else- 
where; businessmen  apparently  find  It  hard 
to  feel  as  much  economic  satisfaction  with 
advertising  when  so  many  question  Its  con- 
tent." 

Are  you  reaching  your  listeners?  Or  are  they 
turning  off  their  hearing  aids?  Remember, 
this  study  involved  not  the  man  in  the  street 
but  your  peers  In  the  business  community. 

This  Harvest  study  poses  a  general  chal- 
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lenge  to  the  advertising  fraternity.  You  In 
pharmaceutical  advertising  face  an  even 
greater  one,  on  your  home  grounds,  with 
serious  Implications  for  your  Industry,  for 
the  medical  profession  and  for  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  June  8  regulation 
by  which  the  TDK  will  require  the  disclosure, 
in  prescription  drug  advertising  and  labeling, 
of  any  NAS/NRC  Drug  Efficacy  Study  Group 
evaluation  that  a  product  Is  less  than  "effec- 
tive" In  a  recommended  use. 

To  summarize  this  regulation  as  I  under- 
stand It,  It  will  require  the  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising of  about  a  thousand  drugs  to  carry 
a  boxed  statement  that,  for  one  or  more 
claims,  a  ruling  of  "probably  effective"  or 
"possibly  effective"  has  been  handed  down  In 
the  NAS/NRC  Drug  Efficacy  Study.  The  only 
real  alternative  Is  to  drop  the  questioned 
claims. 

No  matter  that  many  of  these  products 
have  been  long  and  widely  used  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  with  beneficial  effects  for  their 
patients;  no  matter  that  "probably  effective" 
and  "possibly  effective"  have  no  consistent 
meaning  as  applied  by  30  different  panels 
of  NAS/NRC. 

And,  most  important,  no  matter  that  these 
terms  do  not  mean  that  each  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  Ineffective,  that  many  In  fact  are  ef- 
feotlve,  win  be  shown  to  be  so,  wUI  remain  In 
good  standing  In  medical  practice  and  re- 
gain good  standing  with  FDA. 

As  I  further  understand  It,  these  terms  re- 
fiect  a  decision  by  FDA  under  the  1962  drug 
law,  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  evidence  of  effec- 
tiveness as  newly  and  Infiexlbly  defined  In 
FDA  regulations  Just  a  year  ago.  With  these 
evaluations,  FDA  gives  a  year  to  make  up 
the  "evidence  gap"  for  "probably  effectives" 
and  six  months  for  the  "posslblles." 

If  safe  and  effective  drugs  are  needlessly 
denied  to  medical  practice  by  administra- 
tive flat,  more  than  sales  of  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers  wUl  suffer.  The  medical  pro- 
fession win  lose  useful  tools  and  patients  use- 
ful therapies.  All  of  us  will  suffer. 

I'll  leave  you  with  a  chaUenge:  You  must 
search  for  a  way  to  conununlcate  these  re- 
quired new  warnings  without  adding  to  the 
medical  profession's  already  frightening  ex- 
posure to  malpractice  liability.  I  hope  that 
you  can  find  It. 

Many  pharmaceutical  companies,  I've  been 
told,  are  conducting  extensive  controlled  clin- 
ical trials  to  bubstantlate  the  effectiveness  of 
questioned  products.  Cannot  this  fact,  too, 
be  told  to  the  professions?  Like  an  NAS/NRC 
finding.  It  seems  a  "material  fact." 

There's  another  side  to  this  coin.  If  you 
should  know  in  your  hearts  that  they've 
right — that  a  "possibly  effective"  can't  be 
proved  effective  and  yoji're  not  even  going  to 
try,  should  you  drop  that  claim  or  drop  that 
drug  right  now,  before  your  six  months  are 
up?  Or  should  you  milk  the  last  dollar  out? 
I  think  we  all  know  the  answer. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVISS 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
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In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can   negotiate  tor." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  ot  So'4th  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  ot  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  frcMn  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troope  and  thoee  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp, 

"The  question  ot  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Jie30lt>ed,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  ot  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  ahaU  contain  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  RepubUc  ot  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  ot  sate  conduct 
out  ot  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simul- 
taneously. 
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HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  lossouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  article   demonstrates    that   the 
Qovemment  is  not  the  only  organization 
that  benefits  from  20-20  hindsight: 
Mobs  Than  Its  Shabx 

(Commentary  by  Howard  K.  Smith  on 
ABC  news,  June  23,  1971.) 

Everybody  by  now  has  read  the  New  York 
Times'  account  of  how  we  got  into  Vietnam 
In  1964  and  '66.  It  adds  something  to  the 
understanding  to  quote  excerpts  of  what  the 
New  York  'Hmes  Itself  was  writing  in  those 
same  years. 

In  June,  1964.  a  Times  editorial  said.  "The 
use  of  additional  American  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic resources  to  disabuse  Mao  and  Ho  of 
their  illusions  that  they  can  subvert  South 
Vietnam  is  entirely  Justified." 

In  August,  1964,  reporter  NeU  Sheehan, 
author  of  the  present  Pentagon  Papers  Di- 
gest, wrote  In  the  Times — "The  fall  of  South- 
east Asia  .  .  .  because  ot  an  American  defeat 
In  Vietnam  would  amount  to  a  strategic  dis- 
aster ot  the  first  magnitude." 

Early  the  following  year,  February,  1966. 
the  Times  mUltary  expert,  Hanson  Baldwin, 
wrote  In  the  Times  that  we  should  put  a  mil- 
lion U.S.  OIs  Into  Vietnam  to  hold  It,  If 
necessary. 

Two  months  later,  in  April,  1966,  James 
Reston  wrote  In  the  Times — "If  [the  Commu- 
nists] succeed  In  Vietnam,  nobody  dares  as- 
sume the  same  techniques  wiU  not  be  ap- 
plied In  aU  the  Communist  rimlands  from 
Korea  to  Iran." 

There  Is  much  more,  including  the  Times' 
praise  for  the  assassins  of  Diem  in  Vietnam, 
on  groimds  they  would  make  no  deal  with 
the  Communists. 

The  Times  later  changed  Its  mind,  as  It 
Is  entitled  to  do.  But  Its  story  of  how  we 
got  into  Vietnam  is  misleading,  without  men- 
tioning the  stand -fast  mood  ot  the  period. 
A  mood  to  which  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tributed more  than  Its  share. 
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A  SELP-PULPILLINa  PROPHECY 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  aOUTK   CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  aU 
branches  of  life,  one  often  gets  what  one 
most  protests  that  one  does  not  want, 
and  this  is  because  one  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  it  about.  This  is  called 
realizing  one's  own  worst  fears.  And  It 
Is  not  an  uncommon  experience,  being 
studied  in  our  most  advanced  college 
psychology  departments  under  the  course 
label,  "Victimology."  It  is  the  study  of 
how  certain  vlctinis  act  In  such  a  way  as 
to  enhance  the  chances  that  they  will  be 
victimized  in  particiilar  ways.  There  is 
even  some  thought,  along  these  lines, 
that  soon  it  is  not  only  repeating  crimi- 
nals who  will  have  to  be  rehabilitated, 
but  repeating  victims  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  one 
of  the  leading  candidates  for  study  in 
such  courses  should  be  the  United  States 
of  America,  especially  as  pertains  to 
what  we.  in  this  Congress,  are  doing 
with  respect  to  the  ending  of  poverty. 
We  have  had  a  war  on  poverty,  but  dur- 
ing it  poverty  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  We  have  over  the  years  provided 
a  great  number  of  programs  calculated 
to  boost  incomes,  but  the  number  of 
those  who  live  under  the  poverty  line 
has  swelled,  not  shnmk.  And  most  re- 
cently, we  have  sought  to  have  the  whole 
welfare  system  brought  under  Federal 
OMitrol,  which,  I  submit,  will  cause  many 
heretofore  proudly  self-supporting  peo- 
ple to  succumb  to  the  siren's  song  and 
the  enveloping  arms  of  the  dole. 

Leo  Tolstoy  had  it  right  all  along. 
Being  a  novelist  of  great  Ironic  talents, 
he  weD  knew  the  power  of  the  self-ful- 
filling prophecy.  He  well  knew  that  the 
more  artificial  contrivances  you  set  up 
in  society  to  destroy  poverty,  the  more 
poverty  will  have  a  tendency  to  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  I  would  submit  that 
we  all  have  a  need  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  Tolstoy,  as  quoted  in  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  OreenviUe,  S.C,  News,  if  we 
are  to  stop  our  great  Nation  from  be- 
coming a  victim  and  its  own  worst  enemy 
on  the  question  of  poverty. 

TOLorroT  ON  Fomrr 

When  he  reoelred  hia  dlplomji  In  1848  Leo 
Toistoy  described  blmaAt  m  "knowing  Ut- 
enaiy  nothing."  With  that  eatlm*te  of  hlm- 
aelf  as  a  starter  he  went  on  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  norellsta  and  poeaeased  of 
some  sound  political  and  economic  sense. 

A  few  yean  beton  his  death  In  1910  he 
addressed  letters  to  the  Gear  advocating  rep- 
resentative assemblies  and  other  government 
reforms.  He  was  unheeded  and  his  native 
Russia  succumbed  to  communism. 

He  also  had  some  Ideas  about  the  salutary 
influence  of  labor  which  seem  applicable  to 
this  era  when  the  welfare  state  Idea  is  in  the 
ascendancy.  Not  long  before  he  died  the 
noted  novelist  said:  "The  more  Is  given  the 
less  people  will  work  for  themselves,  and  the 
less  they  work  the  more  their  poverty  will 
Increase." 

And  poverty  Is  a  commodity  of  which  this 
nation  has  a  growing  surplus  In  the  midst 
of  plenty,  notwithstanding  the  Increase  in 
giving. 
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THE  NEW  JUNKETERS:  AONEW  IN 
KOREA,  KISSmOER  IN  VIETNAM 
AND  CIA  IN  ISRAEL 


July  1,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOTrmAirA 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuetday.  June  29.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
our  decisionmakers  have  learned  that  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  their  young  men  to  police  every  trou- 
ble spot  in  the  world,  siany  will  be 
amazed  to  note  that  our  greatlstellectual 
leaders  have  now  promoted  themselves 
to  the  position  of  world  peacemakers. 
Some  will  never  realize,  much  less  ac- 
knowledge, that  a  nation  which  cannot 
even  settle  its  own  problems,  can  gain 
little  respect  or  credibility  in  trying  to 
settle  the  problems  of  foreign  nations — 
regardless  of  how  many  UJB.  tax  dollars 
are  spent  or  promised. 

Yet.  this  week  we  find  Vice  President 
Acmw  in  Korea.  Henry  A.  Kissinger, 
President  Nixon's  Assistant  for  National 
Security  Affairs,  in  Vietnam,  and  Richard 
Helms,  Chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  in  Israel. 

And  in  Chile,  while  it  is  not  certain 
which  of  our  international  diplomats 
consummated  the  friendship  binding 
mission.  President  Ntxon  has  given  the 
Marxist  regime  of  Allende  of  Chile  $5 
million  to  buy  military  equipment,  ap- 
parently to  help  AUende  and  Castro  in 
defensive  aggression  against  their  non- 
Communist  neighbors. 

Meanwhile,  the  wraps  are  still  kept 
tight  on  the  pending  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  120  used  U.S.-made 
commercial  jets  to  Red  China.  Specula- 
tion has  it  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
will  assure  us  that  the  Jets  will  not  be 
used  for  military  purposes. 

I  had  earlier  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  535.  to  provide  for  people- 
power  over  war  to  prevent  our  over- 
enthusiastic  diplomats  and  presidential 
representatives  from  committing  the  use 
of  American  men  to  euay  future  military 
endeavors  to  protect  UJ3.  property  In 
foreign  countries.  I  Include  several  re- 
lated newspaper  articles  to  be  inserted  at 
this  point  along  with  the  text  of  my  bill. 

The  articles  follow : 

(Prom  Ttie  Washington  Poet,  Thursday. 
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AcNxw  AsstriBS  Skoul  on  Aid 

(By  SeUg  S.  Harrison) 

SxocL,  June  30. — Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew  assvired  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
today  that  the  United  States  would  continue 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  maintaining  South 
Korean  forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  cau- 
tioned against  "premature"  troop  withdraw- 
als. 

Aides  to  the  vice  president  said  only  tliat 
the  "warm  and  cordial"  60-mlnute  meeting 
between  the  two  leaders  "covered  a  number 
of  topics  lightly  and  did  not  go  Into  complex 
matters." 

But  Informed  sources  said  that  the  Viet- 
nam withdrawal  issue  dominated  the  ex- 
change. 

[South  Korean  patrtds  tracked  down  and 
killed  three  North  Korean  Infiltrators  In  a 
clash  some  30  miles  north  of  Seoul,  at  about 
the  same  time  Agnew  and  other  foreign  dig- 


nitaries were  atfnding  a  diplomatic  recep- 
tion, UFI  reported.) 

Defense  Minister  Jung  Na«  Hyuk  an- 
nounced today  that  the  63.000-man  South 
Korean  contlngant  In  South  Vietnam  would 
be  reduoed  by  16.000  between  December  of 
this  year  and  June  of  1972  "unless  we  are 
requested  to  reoonstder  this  timetable  by 
South  Vietnam." 

The  defense  chief  said  yesterday  that  all 
Korean  forces  would  be  withdrawn  by  the 
end  of  1972,  "since  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  stay  after  the  U.S.  has  left." 

The  timing  of  the  two  statements  has  been 
widely  viewed  here  as  part  of  a  bargaining 
process  destgxMd  to  bolster  the  South  Etorean 
band  In  talks  with  Agnew  and  South  Viet- 
nam's Premier  Tran  "Hilen  Khlem.  The  two 
leaders  are  among  170  driegates  from  69 
countries  scheduled  to  attend  Thursday's 
inauguration  of  President  Park  for  a  third 
term. 

It  Is  understood  that  South  Korea  has  Its 
eye  on  surplus  military  equipment  stocks  In 
South  Vietnam  left  behind  as  the  U.S.  foroes 
withdraw. 

Military  leaders  here  are  anxious  to  obtain 
these  as  extra  dividends  over  and  above  the 
•IJi  billion  In  aid  for  the  moderation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Korean  armed  foroes  al- 
ready projected  over  the  five-year  period  end- 
ing In  mld-1976. 

Agnew  Is  reported  prepared  to  offer  a  grant 
of  surplus  equipment  from  Vietnam  arsenals 
with  a  current  market  value  of  more  than 
$100  million  as  an  Inducement  to  freese 
South  Korean  plans  for  troop  withdrawals. 

Informed  soitroes  said  that  the  White 
House  has  recently  shifted  from  a  relatively 
detached  attitude  on  the  Vietnam  troop  Issue 
to  an  active  Interest  In  seeing  the  Korean 
foroes  remain  for  at  least  another  two  years. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  behind 
this  change  Is  b^eved  to  be  a  reappraisal  of 
military  needs  resulting  from  U.S.  withdrawal 
plans. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of 
Korean  leaders  to  extend  their  troop  commit- 
ments In  South  Vietnam  beyond  next  year 
Is  a  fear  that  the  United  States  might  sud- 
denly back  away  from  its  support  for  the 
Korean  forces  under  domestic  political  pres- 
sure. 

Bather  than  risk  the  poaslbUlty  of  an 
awkward  exit  from  Vietnam,  some  Korean 
leaders  have  argued,  it  would  be  better  for 
Seoul  to  fix  the  timing  and  terms  of  disen- 
gagement on  its  own  Initiative. 

In  addition  to  the  Vietnam  Issue.  Korean 
leadeia  are  also  expected  to  press  Agnew  for 
a  reafBrmatlon  of  military  aid  pledgee  given 
during  negotiations  on  modernisation  of  the 
Korean  foroes  conducted  Intermittently  for 
the  past  10  months.  But  It  was  not  clear 
whether  this  came  up  for  more  than  passing 
mention  today. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday.  July 

1.  1971) 

KiSSINGBa  ON  MmsxoN  TO  VirrNAX, 

Pakistan 

President  Nixon  is  sending  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, assistant  for  national  security  af- 
fairs, to  Vietnam  and  other  countries  for  a 
first-hand  foreign  policy  report,  the  White 
House  announced  yeetenlay. 

Kissinger  is  scheduled  to  leave  today  for 
two  or  three  days  in  Saigon.  He  will  then 
visit  TbaUand.  India  and  Pakistan,  com- 
pleting his  trip  with  a  stop  in  Paris  to  con- 
sult Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  chief 
UB.  delegate  to  the  Vietnam  peace  talks. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  that 
iQsBlnger  would  return  to  the  United  States 
about  July  10  and  report  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  SUte  William  P.  Rogers  at  San 
Clemen te,  Calif. 

The  President  wUl  go  to  California  Tues- 
day and  stay  about  two  weeks.  Zlegler  said. 
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While  there  he  will  work  primarily  on  budg- 
et planning,  but  Rogers  will  be  there  part 
of  the  time  for  a  foreign  policy  review, 
Zlegler  said. 

Zlegler  said  plans  for  Kissinger's  trip  bad 
been  under  dlscvisston  "for  some  weeks." 
He  insisted  that  no  major  change  In  policy 
was  indicated  by  the  visit  and  that  no  un- 
toward developments  at  home  or  abroad 
prompted  It. 

There  was  widespread  speculation,  never- 
theless, that  the  President  wanted  to  explore 
possible  new  moves  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Of- 
ficial sources,  however,  maintained  that  the 
trip  was  one  more  attempt  to  bring  informa- 
tion up  to  date  on  Vietnamisatlon,  Hanoi's 
mllitaiy  intentions,  the  economy  and  pros- 
pects for  the  presidential  election  Oct.  3. 

Kissinger  is  expected  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  but  officials  here 
discouraged  speculation  he  may  also  meet 
with  Communist  officials  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

The  stops  In  India  and  Pakistan  will  en- 
able Kissinger  to  obtain  the  latest  informa- 
tion on  the  Pakistan  refugee  problem  and 
to  express  the  President's  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  problem. 

Zlegler  said  that  en  route  to  California 
Tuesday  Mr.  Nixon  would  stop  In  Kansas 
City  to  brief  Midwestern  editors  and  pub- 
lishers on  his  domestic  legislative  proposals. 

Amoiig  officials  who  will  confer  with  the 
President  in  San  Clemente  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  Rogers  and  Kissinger,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  B.  Connally  and  Oeorge  P. 
Schultz.  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Zlegler  said  that  "the  President  used  this 
period  last  year"  in  San  Clemente  to  work 
on  the  1972  budget,  which  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  January.  He  will  begin  work  on 
the  1973  budget  on  this  trip,  the  press  secre- 
tary said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  1,  1971  ( 

CIA  CRixr  Leaves  Israel  Attxx  3  Days 

OP  Talks 

Tel  Aviv. — Richard  C.  Helms,  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  director,  slipped  out  of 
Israel  today  as  quietly  as  he  had  arrived, 
after  three  days  of  talks  with  Israeli  leaders. 

Helms  and  his  aides  left  aboard  the  U.S. 
Jetliner  that  brought  them  here  Monday. 

News  of  Helms'  secret  visit  to  Israel  leaked 
out  Tuesday  night.  Yesterday,  the  Porelgn 
Ministry  confirmed  he  was  here  to  meet 
with  Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr,  Porelgn 
Minister  Abba  Eban  and  Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan. 

As  Helms  departed,  Israeli  newspapers 
blossomed  with  front-page  reports  the  Israeli 
government  is  again  under  strong  American 
pressure  to  adopt  "a  more  fiexlble  attitude" 
toward  a  Middle  East  settlement. 

Haaretz  reported  there  have  been  hints 
the  United  States  may  withdraw  its  support 
In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  unless  Israel 
shows  more  leeway,  particularly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  withdrawal  from  the  Arab  territory 
it  captured  in  the  1967  war. 

Up  to  now  there  has  been  a  tacit  under- 
standing l>etween  the  two  countries  that  the 
United  States  would  use  its  influence  to  pre- 
vent Israel  from  coming  under  attack  in  the 
Security  Council,  political  sources  said. 

Haaretz  said  there  also  have  been  hints  the 
United  States  may  have  to  accede  to  Soviet 
preasure  for  a  big-power  statement  on  the 
Middle  East. 

Israel  is  opposed  to  four-power  interven- 
tion in  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  with  the 
Arabs. 

In  a  report  from  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Davar  said  American  officials  are 
predicting  a  resumption  of  fighting  this  fall 
unless  a  breakthrough  can  be  made.  The  re- 
port stated  they  were  using  this  argument  In 
efforts  to  get  a  more  flexible  Israeli  approach. 

(The  Associated  Press  reported  from  Mos- 
cow  that   Egyptian   Porelgn   Minister   Mah- 
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moud  Rlad  and  his  Soviet  counterpart.  An- 
drei A.  Gromyko,  discussed  Soviet-Egyptian 
relations  and  the  Middle  East  situation  yes- 
terday. Riad  arrived  In  Moscow  on  Tuesday 
for  a  five-day  official  visit.) 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July   1,   1971] 

Need  roR  Compbokises  Seen — U.S.   Pormu- 

LATiNG  "Ideas"  roR  Intexim  Suez  Accord 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

In  an  effort  to  narrow  the  negotiating  gap 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  before  the  XJJit. 
General  Assembly  meets  In  Septemlxr,  the 
United  States  has  started  to  formulate  a 
number  of  ideas  designed  to  reconcile  the 
opposing  views. 

The  hope  In  Washington  is  to  arrive  at  an 
interim  agreement  by  the  end  of  the  year  to 
reopen  the  Suez  Canal.  The  United  States 
is  trying  to  reestablish  some  momentum  in 
negotiations  so  that  they  can  move  Into  high 
gear  when  the  foreign  ministers  of  all  the 
states  will  be  in  New  York  In  September  for 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  "Idea."  U.S.  officials  insist,  faU  short 
of  proposals.  But  It  is  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  submit  suggestions  to 
both  sides  to  move  them  off  their  current 
negotiating  demands. 

Both  sides  will  be  required  to  make  ad- 
justments in  their  positions,"  said  a  U.S.  of- 
ficial yesterday.  "Both  sides  wUl  need  to  be 
more  fiexlble  if  common  grotmd  Is  to  be 
achieved." 

Maarlv.  the  Israeli  mass  circulation  evening 
newspaper,  reported  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  was  preparing  a  number  of 
"proposals"  including: 

Israeli  withdrawal  to  a  line  running  about 
35  miles  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  allow  the 
reopening  of  the  waterway.  According  to  Ma- 
arlv, this  is  said  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween Israel's  reported  suggestion  for  a  26- 
mile  puUback  and  Egypt's  demand  for  a  1 16- 
mile  withdrawal. 

Crossing  of  the  canal  by  Eg3rptlan  civilians 
only,  except  for  a  token  Egyptian  military 
force  within  the  framework  of  a  U.N.  force  to 
supervise  the  cease-fire  or  as  part  of  mixed 
Israeli-Egyptian  patrols. 

Extension  of  the  cease-fire  for  as  long  as 
possible.  In  terms  of  years,  a  compromise 
between  Jersualem's  demand  for  a  permanent 
cease-fire  and  Cairo's  call  for  a  very  limited 
one. 

Israeli  officials,  meanwhile,  confirmed  that 
the  chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Richard  C.  Helms  had  arrived  for  talks  with 
top  Israeli  leaders,  including  Premier  Oolda 
Melr,  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  and  Por- 
elgn Minister  Abba  Eban. 

There  was  speculation  that  Helms'  visit 
was  connected,  In  part,  wtth  Israel's  request 
for  further  mUltary  aid.  Israeli  officials  have 
sounded  an  added  note  of  urgency  because  of 
the  assurances  the  Soviet-Egyptian  treaty  ap- 
pears to  provide  for  Cairo's  military  needs 
and  the  Implications  for  the  balance  of  power 
In  the  region.  Israeli  has  a  request  In  for  ad- 
ditional Phantom  Jets  that  has  not  Iseen 
acted  upon  in  Washington.  Delivery  on  all 
the  aircraft  promised  was  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  June. 

In  Washington  a  spokesman  at  CIA  de- 
clined any  comment  on  Helms'  trip.  "We  do 
not  comment  on  any  of  our  peoples'  travels. 
Including  the  director,"  the  spokesman  said. 

In  Amman,  meanwhile.  Jordanian  officials 
rejected  Israel's  plan  to  pay  $100,000,000  to 
Arab  residents  of  East  Jerusalem  In  compen- 
sation for  property  they  lost  in  1948. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  1.  1971] 

U.S.  Give  $5  Million  CaxDrr  to  Chile 
The  State  Department  said  yesterday  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  extend  to  Chile 
$5   million   In   credits   for   the   purchase   of 
military  equipment. 

Department  spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray 
said  the  credits  were  extended  in  response 
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to  a  request  by  the  Chilean  government  and 
that  the  credit  level  is  similar  to  that  of 
recent  years. 

Bray  said  the  funds  would  l>e  used  by 
Chile  to  buy  a  new  C-130  transport  aircraft 
and  what  he  deBcrlt>ed  as  paratrooper  equip- 
ment. 

The  decision  to  extend  military  credits  to 
Chile  was  the  first  such  gesture  by  the  Nixon 
administration  toward  the  eight-month-old 
Socialist  government  headed  by  President 
Salvador  Allende. 

Chile's  request  was  seen  as  an  Indication 
of  AIlende'B  desire  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tionally friendly  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 

Mar.  6,  1971] 

Untro  States  Again   Bids  To   Imfsovx 

Relations  With  Red  China 

•  •         • 

However,  a  New  York  firm,  James  Ryan  & 
Son,  said  Wednesday  it  is  attempting  to  nego- 
tiate a  deal  with  China  for  sale  of  about  120 
used  U.S.-made  commercial  Jets.  Govern- 
ment approval  would  be  needed  for  the  sale 

because  of  the  U.S.  embargo. 

•  •         • 

H.J.   RES.    S3S 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for 
a  referendum  on  war 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  artd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {tvoo-thirds  of  each 
HoMse  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  states  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution: 

"article  — 

"Sec.  1.  Except  in  case  of  attack  by  armed 
forces,  actual  or  Immediately  threatened, 
upon  the  United  States  or  its  territorial 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  nation 
against  any  country  In  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by 
a  national  referendum  to  declare  war  or  to 
engage  in  warfare  overseas. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
carry  out  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


THE  NEW  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  UMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unprec- 
edented event  takes  place  today,  July  1, 
1971.  This  is  the  date  the  new  U.S.  Postal 
Service  begins  operations. 

Everyone  agrees  what  American  citi- 
zens need,  and  rightfully  deserve,  is  a 
modern  mail  system.  With  postal  reform, 
I  feel  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this 
urgent  need  will  be  fulfilled  at  long  last. 
We  are  seeing  important  changes  every 
day. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  signed  last  August  by 
President  Nixon,  represents  a  new  char- 
ter for  improved  mail  service,  and  more 
importantly,  a  new  bill  of  rights  for  the 
more  than  700,000  postal  employees  who 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dedication 
and  loyalty. 

While  working  conditions  have  vir- 
tuaily  remained  unchanged  and  modem 
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techniques  overlooked,  the  volume  of 
mail  has  drastically  increased  during  re- 
cent years.  However,  these  employees 
have  proved  their  efficiency  by  continu- 
ously moving  the  mall  In  the  best  possible 
way. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  these  faithful 
public  employees  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
which  have  been  denied  them  for  so  long 
while  being  possessed  by  their  fellow  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry. 

So,  It  Is  with  a  great  amount  of  ad- 
miration to  the  postal  work  force  that  I 
call  your  attention  to  "VS.  Postal  Service 
E>ay."  July  1,  1971.  and  solicit  your  best 
wishes  to  these  public  servants  as  they 
enter  into  a  new  era  of  postal  operations. 


INTERAMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KmnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as- 
sociated with  the  Inter- American  Associ- 
ation of  Democracy  and  Freedom  at  20 
West  40th  Street  in  New  York  City. 
Frances  R.  Grant,  secretary  general  of 
this  organization  has,  for  many  years  de- 
voted herself  to  exposing  and  protesting 
the  activities  of  dictatorships  In  the 
Americas.  The  road  she  traveled  has  been 
rocky  but  she  has  continued  her  public 
efforts. 

The  following  article  explains  some  of 
the  problems  facing  the  association  pres- 
ently. I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues. 

"We  8t7«tivb>" — Mat  ISSO-BIat  1S71.  a  Feamk 

ArPKAI.     TO     NOBTH     AND     LATIM     AMXUCANS 

Who  Snu.  Bsljxve  That  Dkmockact  and 

PKxisoif  Mat  Bx  Satxd  im  thx  Amksicas 
(By  Pruooes  R.  Omnt.  SacraUry  a«nand) 

This  month.  May  1971.  the  Inter-Amerlc«n 
Aasoctmtlon  for  Democracy  and  Freedom 
marks  the  twenty-first  year  since  It  was 
founded  at  the  historic  meeting  in  Havana. 

It  was  the  AbM  Sieyee  who.  when  be  was 
asked  how  he  had  served  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, answered.  "We  survived." 

There  are  times  in  h\mian  history  when 
sheer  survival  Is  an  achievement.  For  men 
must  pit  their  courage,  compassion.  Integ- 
rity, hope  and  even  desperation  against  the 
unremitting  forces  which  would  destroy 
men's  freedom  and  pursuit  of  bappineas. 

Yes,  we  survived.  But  we  wonder  whether 
the  North  and  Latin  American  friends  of 
democracy  and  freedom  have  ever  considered 
the  price  of  that  sxirvlval  for  the  few — the 
very  few — who  ^ared  our  responalbUltles  in 
this  period  of  augmenting  tyrannies. 

During  these  31  years,  the  lADF  has  again 
and  again  protested  and  exposed  the  oppres- 
sions by  Latin  American  dictators:  it  has 
been  the  constant  advocate  for  help  and  the 
release  of  the  thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers In  Latin  America,  men  and  women  robbed 
of  their  freedom,  constantly  subjected  to 
torture  and  frustrated  in  their  Just  demands 
for  Juridical  redress.  In  these  31  years  thou- 
sands of  political  exiles  from  Latin  American 
tyrannies  have  turned  to  us  for  help  in  ob- 
taining political  asylum:  in  their  immigra- 
tion problems;  in  their  lack  of  work,  and, 
as  much,  in  their  need  for  friendship  and 
moral  fortifications  against  Indignities  which 
beset  fighters  for  freedom  In  alien  lands, 
when  deprived  of  their  country  and  their 
birthright. 

The  lADF  has  played  many  roles  in  this 
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"coming  of  age."  And  the  struggle  is  now 
more  intense,  in  a  present  moment  when 
there  are  not  only  the  overt  tyrants,  but 
also  the  amorphous  and  anonymous  foes  of 
freedom,  who  cross  all  boundaries  and  all 
continents  to  vitiate  the  individual's  right  to 
dignity  and  happiness. 

However,  this  appeal  la  not  Intended  as  a 
paean  for  self-glorification.  For  already,  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Latin  America,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  against  the 
dictatorships — Venezuela,  Colombia,  Argen- 
tina, Peru,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Haiti, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Brazil,  Paraguay — 
have  given  their  testimony  to  the  past  and 
present  role  of  the  LADF  in  their  strug^e. 

Instead  this  Appeal  is  directed  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  struggle  and  to  all  who  would 
save  Democracy  and  Freedom  in  the  Amer- 
icas that  they  Join  us  in  an  Army  of  Sur- 
vival, so  that  liberty  may  not  be  stifled  in 
the  Americas. 

For  ourselves — and  there  are  still,  alas,  too 
few — we  are  determined  not  to  leave  the 
field  of  battle  nor  lose  the  war  by  default. 
But  we  ask  all  friends  of  democracy  and 
freedom  in  the  Americas,  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  help  us  in  the  struggle  ahead. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNMSTT.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  into 
the  CoNGRKssioKAL  Rkcou)  the  calendar 
of  events  taking  place  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  for  the  month  of  July  1971. 
The  calendar  follows: 

Calxndax  or  Events:  National  Oallut 
or  Axt,  JuLT  1971 

cast  BUUSINO    BZKIBrT 

An  exhibit  of  a  model,  plana  and  renderings 
of  the  East  Building  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  and  the  remodeling  of  the  existing 
building  is  currently  on  view  in  the  Rotvmda 
area  on  the  main  fioor  of  the  Gallery.  The  ex- 
hibit was  designed  by  the  architects  of  the 
Bast  Building,  I.  M.  Pet  Jk  Partners  of  New 
York. 

Work  is  in  progress  on  the  site,  where  the 
major  axes  of  Pennsylvania  and  Constitution 
Avenues  merge  with  the  Mall  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol.  Digging  for  the  foundation,  re- 
routing Fourth  Street,  and  putting  up  pro- 
tective fences  are  among  the  first  steps  in 
the  project.  The  foundation  wUl  begin  ap- 
proximately 40  feet  below  grade,  in  a  stratum 
of  green  soU  where  a  primeval  seabed,  00,- 
000,000  years  old,  underlies  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Completion  of  the  new  building  Is 
planned  for  1076. 

Visitors  entering  through  the  portal  of  the 
Bast  Building  will  find  themselves  in  a  spa- 
cious, skylU  central  court.  Besides  providlnig  a 
setting  for  sculpture,  the  space  with  Its 
greenery,  will  serve  as  an  easy  transition 
from  the  Mall  park,  and  act  as  a  natural 
orientation  space. 

From  there,  visitors  will  move  to  one  of 
three  "houae  museums."  each  containing 
about  12.000  square  feet  of  gallery  space  on 
toui  levels  and  each  connected  to  the  others 
by  exhibition  bridges.  On  the  lowest  or  con- 
course level  will  be  galleries  for  changing 
exhibitions,  a  cafeteria,  an  auditorium,  and 
sales  areas  for  art  reproductions  and  publica- 
tions. 

The  new  construction  will  also  house  a 
Center  for  Advanced  Stwly  in  the  Visual 
Arts,  and  much-needed  space  for  expanding 
educational,  scholarly,  and  administrative 
functions. 


DtJmn  KXHiBrnoN  nnxNinD 
Owing  to  the  enormous  interest  in  IHtrer 
<Ti  America:  His  Oraphie  Work,  which  was 
mounted  by  the  National  Gallery  oh  the  oc- 
casion of  the  artist's  500th  birthday  and 
which  opened  In  April,  this  exhibition  has 
been  extended  to  July  6.  The  exhibition  cata- 
log and  poster  will  continue  on  sale  in  the 
Gallery's  Publications  Rooms  after  the  exhi- 
bition closes. 

THs  iNTLcrorca  or  axMBRANsr  on  isth-  and 

KAELT    aOTH-CBNTUaT    LAN08CAPX    PEINTS 

An  exhibition  of  etchings  with  drypolnt, 
by  Rembrandt  van  Rljn  (1606-1669)  and 
19th-  and  early  aoth-oentury  French,  Brit- 
ish, and  American  artists,  la  installed  In  the 
prints  and  drawings  gaUery  (G-19)  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  GaUery,  where  it  will 
remain  on  view  through  September  12.  The 
exblbltlcm  was  organised  by  Katharine 
Shepard,  acting  curator  of  graphic  arts,  to 
point  out  specific  relationships  between 
prints  by  Rembrandt  and  those  of  later  ad- 
mirers. Included  are  works  by  Mulrhead  Bone, 
Francis  Seymour  Haden,  David  Young  Ca- 
meron, James  McBey,  Childe  Hassam,  Jean- 
Baptlste-Camille  Corot,  Alphonse  Legros, 
Theodore  Rousseau,  Charles -Franfois  Dau- 
bigny,  and  Augusts  Lepire. 

SUMUM*  Ausrroanrif  LacTuaxs 

Suilday  lectures  given  during  July  and  Au- 
gust  will  concentrate  on  nine  European  and 
American  cities  which  have  nurtured  artistic 
creation  at  particular  periods.  Beginning 
with  the  14th-century  Siena  and  concluding 
with  20th-century  New  York,  the  series  will 
oover  the  social  backgrounds,  artistic  con- 
cepts, and  architectural  monuments  of  each 
city.  The  lectures  will  include  many  of  the 
National  Gallery's  paintings  and  sculptxire 
produced  in  these  culttiral  centers.  Besides 
pointing  out  the  Importance  of  each  dty  to 
its  century,  the  chronologically  arranged 
series  will  form  a  history  of  western  art 
from  the  late  middle  ages  to  modem  times. 
Illustrated  by  sUdes,  the  talks  will  be  given 
by  members  of  the  National  Gallery  educa- 
tion staff  on  Sundays  at  4  o'clock. 

SUMIUai   ITBKINa   WTLMB 

A  select  group  at  art  films  is  being  shown 
at  the  GaUery  during  July  and  August  for 
the  summer  evening  visitor.  Four  museums, 
the  Louvre,  the  Prado  and  the  National  Gal- 
lery In  London,  and  the  National  GaUery  of 
Art  in  Washington  are  subjects  for  the  films 
being  shown  in  July  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  at  6:00  and  7:16  psa.  The 
rest  of  the  summer's  program  wUl  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Aug^ust  Calendar  of  Events. 

The  BBC  fUm  series,  "ClTlllsation,"  began 
again  on  June  16  and  is  being  shown  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  6:00 
and  7: 15  pjn.  A  different  film  is  being  shown 
each  week 

SPBCIAL  STTMlfXa  KVKNINO  HOTTSS 

Until  Labor  Day  the  Gallery  wUl  be  (q>en 
Monday  through  Saturday  10  a.m.  to  9  pjn. 
and  Sunday  13  to  9  pjn.  Dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  cafeteria,  which  will  be  open 
Monday  through  Saturday  10  a.m.  to  7:30 
p.m.  and  on  Sunday  1  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAT,   JUNS    3B,    TKXOUCH    BUNDAT,    JXTLT    4 

Painting  of  the  week:  Sassetta  and  As- 
sistant. The  Meeting  of  Saint  Anthony  and 
Saint  Paul.  (Samuel  H.  Kress  CoUection) 
GaUery  6.  Tues.  through  Sat.  13:00  &  3:00; 
3:30  &  6:00.  11"  x  14"  reproductions  with 
texts  for  sale  this  week — 35<  each.  If  maUed, 
36(  each. 

Tour  of  the  week:  DOrer  in  America:  His 
Graphic  Work.  Central  Gallery.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  1:00;  Sun.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introdtiction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00  &  3:00;  Sun 
5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fourteenth -Century  Sie- 
na. Speaker:  Suzanne  S.  Stromberg.  Staff 
Lecture,  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium 
4:00. 

Films:    "ClvUisatlon."   in — Romance  and 
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Reality,  Tuss.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  &  7:16.  The 
Louvre,  Mon..  Wed.  &  Prl.  6:00  &  7:15. 

MONDAT,    JULT    5,    THXOUCH    STTNDAT,    JTH.T     1  1 

Sculpture  of  the  week:  Nino  Pisano.  The 
Archangel  Gabriel  and  The  Virgin  Annun- 
ciate. (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection)  Gallery 
17.  Tues.  through  Sat.  13 :00  &  2 :00;  Sun.  3 :30 
&  6:00.  Color  postcards  with  texts  for  sale  this 
week — 19c  each,  postpaid. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:0*. 
Sun.  2:30  &  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fifteenth-Century  Flor- 
ence. Speaker:  Jeffrey  Ruda.  Staff  Lecturer, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

Films:  "ClvillBatlon,"  IV — Man,  The  Meas- 
ure of  All  Things,  Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00 
&  7:15.  The  Prado,  Mon.,  Wed.  &  Frl.  6:00  & 
7:16. 

MONDAT,    JULT    12,    THEOITOH    StrNDAT, 
JX7LT    18 

Painting  of  the  week:  Master  of  Fl^malle 
and  Assistants.  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints  in  the  Enclosed  Garden.  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection)  Gallery  35.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  13:00  &  3:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00. 
Sun.  2:30  &  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fifteenth-Century  Bruges. 
Speaker:  Adrlenne  Gyongy,  Staff  lecturer,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

Films:  "ClvUisatlon,"  V— The  Hero  as  Art- 
ist, Tues.,  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  &  7:15.  Mon.. 
Wed.  &  Frl.  6:00  &  7: 15. 

(For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  collec- 
tion, books,  and  other  related  publications, 
self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near  the 
Constitution  Avenue  entrance.) 

MONDAT.   JU1.T    19,   THaOUGB    StTNDAT,    JXTLT    25 

Painting  of  the  week :  Picasso.  The  Lovers. 
(Chester  Dale  Collection)  Gallery  G-13.  Tues. 
through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  A  6:00. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  CoUection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  &  3:CJ. 
Sun.  2:30  &  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Sixteenth-Century  Ven- 
ice.  Speaker:  WlUlam  J.  WUllams,  Staff  Lec- 
turer. National  Gallery  of  Art,  Audltoriiun 
4:00. 

PUms:  "ClvUUation."  VI — Protest  and 
Communication,  Tues..  Thurs.  &  Sat.  6:00  & 
7:15.  National  GaUery  of  Art.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mon.,  Wed.  tc  Prl.  6:00  A  7:16. 

(Inquiries  concerning  the  GaUery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215.  ext.  272.) 


PROMINENT  BOSTON  LAWYER 
WILL  BE  MISSED  BY  ALL 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or  MASSACHirsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Boston's  prominent  law- 
yers recently  passed  away  and  will  be 
missed  by  many. 

Anthony  Oswald  Shallna,  was  an  hon- 
orary Lithuanlcm  consul  in  Boston  since 
1939.  The  son  of  a  Lithuanian  Immigrant, 
he  had  helped  hundreds  of  Lithuanians 
immigrants  to  adjust  to  this  country 
while  he  served  as  consul.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  by  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  a  year  before  the  Commu- 
nists took  over  the  Baltic  states. 

After  being  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1916  and  from  Georgetown 
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University  Law  School,  he  studied  at 
Georgetown's  School  of  Foreign  Service. 
He  entered  the  UJ3.  Army  during  World 
War  I  and  became  a  second  lieutenant. 

He  practiced  law  in  Boston  for  50  years 
in  partnership  with  his  wife.  Attorney 
Susanne  Puishea  Shallna. 

He  was  a  member  of  Boston  Command- 
ery,  Knights  Templar;  Aleppo  Temple- 
Shrine;  American  Legion  Post  27,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass;  Cornell  Club  of  Boston; 
Boston  and  Cambridge  Bar  Associations ; 
Rotary  Club  of  Boston,  and  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity. 

As  a  former  trustee  of  the  South  Bos- 
ton Savings  Bank,  and  well-known 
member  o'  the  community.  Mr.  Shallna, 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him. 


RESULTS  OF  HANNA  POLL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  questionnaire  I  sent  to  my 
constituents.  I  received  over  35,000  re- 
sponses representing  the  views  of  over 
70,000  of  my  constituents.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Members  find  effective  and 
frequent  channels  of  communication 
with  their  constituents  especially  in  a 
time  when  Congress  is  in  session  almost 
the  year  round.  I  have  found  the  mailed 
questionnaire  to  be  a  device  well  suited 
to  facilitate  this  necessary  communica- 
tion. It  has  been  my  practice  to  poU  my 
constituents  in  this  wsiy  several  times 
each  year.  I  have  always  had  a  large  re- 
turn and  have  found  the  results  more 
information  and  useful.  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend this  technique  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire,  I 
find  the  most  pressing  concern  of  my 
constituents  to  be  the  current  economic 
problems  facing  not  only  my  district  but 
the  entire  coimtry  as  well.  Forty-nine 
percent  ranked  unemployment  or  infla- 
tion as  having  the  highest  priority.  This 
figure  can  be  compared  with  44  percent 
who  felt  this  way  in  my  last  question- 
naire which  I  reported  on  September  28, 
1970.  The  Indochina  war  ranked  second, 
as  it  did  last  September.  The  environ- 
mental crisis  ranked  third. 

With  respect  to  imemployment,  over 
51  percent  of  my  constituents  feel  that 
the  aerospace  workers — ^the  hardest  hit 
in  my  District — should  be  retrained. 
Opinion  was  almost  equally  divided  on 
the  other  alternatives. 

I.    WHAT   TO   DO    ABOUT   TTNCMPLOTMENT 

Percent 

Retain  aerospace  workers 51.3 

Oovemment    should    be    "Employer    ol 

last  resort" 16.4 

Approve     Public     Service     Employment 

Act   - 13.6 

Continue   present   policies 12.7 

Others,  no  response 4.2 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  com- 
munication was  clearly  demonstrated  on 
the  Indochina  war  issue,  especially  in 
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light  of  the  recent  House  votes  on  the 
Defense  bills.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
respondents  are  In  favor  of  either  imme- 
diate withdrawal  or  setting  a  date  for 
withdrawal.  To  be  specific.  37.2  percent 
indicated  that  they  approved  of  an 
aimounced  date  for  withdrawal.  Another 
22.4  perfient  Indicated  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  immediate  withdrawal.  Some 
35.3  percent  were  in  favor  of  continued 
support  of  the  President. 

n.    INDOCHTNA    WAX 

Percent 

Announce  date  for  withdrawal 37.2 

Support  the  President 36.3 

Immediate  withdrawal 23.4 

Others,  no  response 6. 1 

Included  in  this  questionnaire  was  a 
question  dealing  with  the  fln^nHng  of 
local  government.  Most  responses,  41  i>er- 
cent.  Indicated  that  they  are  in  favor  of  a 
change  in  the  tax  laws  allowing  States  to 
get  a  lEu-ger  share  of  taxes  initially. 
Tliirty-five  percent  of  the  sample  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  over  all 
welfare  costs. 

n.    riNANCING    LOCAI.   COVXaNMKNT 

Percent 
Change  tax  laws  so  States  can  get  a 

larger  share 41.0 

Federal  take  over  all  wtifare 36.0 

Share  $6  blUlon  in  Federal  revenue 13. 1 

Congress  fund  100  percent  of  Federal 

grants-in-aid 6.3 

Others,  no  response 6.0 


SUCCESS  OP  THE  ROTC  PROGRAM 
AT  DAVIDSON  COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

or    NOKTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  many  question  the  viability  of  our 
country's  ROTC  program  and  when  oth- 
ers doubt  the  feasibility  of  volxmtary  re- 
cruitment of  men  to  meet  our  military 
manpower  needs,  I  would  like  to  cite 
one  example  of  a  fine  liberal  arts  col- 
lege in  the  ninth  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina where  ROTC  is  certainly  not  in  dis- 
favor with  students.  The  ROTC  program 
at  Davidson  College  continues  to  attract 
nearly  half  the  members  of  each  class. 

This  summer  96  of  Davidson's  230  sen- 
iors, 42  percent  of  the  class,  received 
commissions  tis  second  lieutenants. 
Sixty-six  were  commissioned  on  Satur- 
day, June  5,  into  the  Army  Reserve.  Two 
others  Joined  the  Regular  Army,  and  one 
became  the  first  Davidson  ROTC  gradu- 
ate to  be  commissioned  directly  into  the 
Air  Force,  also  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

In  addition  to  these  69  men.  27  other 
graduating  seniors  will  receive  their  com- 
missions in  the  Army  Reserve  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  ROTC  camp  at  Ft. 
Bragg  this  summer.  Col.  Virgil  Poster, 
head  of  Davidson's  ROTC  program  said : 

I  think  ROTC  can  succeed  at  prestigious 
liberal  arts  colleges  Uke  Davidson  when  the 
program  stresses  leadership  and  individual 
initiative  rather  than  drUl  and  rlfile-clean- 
ing. 

In  addition  we  offer  a  kind  of  Insurance 
that  many  students  see  as  an  advantage — If 
you  are  drafted  Into  the  Army,  you  can  serve 
as  an  officer  Instead  of  as  an  enlisted  man. 
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A  TRIBDTE  TO  MAYOR  DOUGLAS  P. 
DOLLARfilDB  OF  COMPTON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUPORIOA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  older  cities  In 
America  are  decajrlng  at  their  cores,  but 
the  centiu7-old  city  of  Compton,  Calif., 
In  the  17th  Congresslfmal  District,  Is 
being  rebuilt  because  of  the  strong,  warm 
hearts  of  Its  leadership.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  this  phoenix-like  rebirth  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  soft-spokeo  but  firm 
leadership  of  Mayor  Douglas  F.  Dollar- 
hide. 

Tou  may  reeall  the  widespread  national 
news  coverage  that  followed  the  elec- 
tion of  Mayor  Dollarhide  in  June  of 
li>69,  when  he  became  the  first  directly 
elected  Negro  mayor  of  any  city  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Since  Dollarhide's  election  as  mayor, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  has 
risen  dramatically  because  of  the  con- 
struction of  new  industrial  plants  and 
warehouse  facilities  in  the  Cabot, 
and  Forbes  Industrial  Park.  Even  though 
much  of  the  advance  planning  for  this 
project  took  place  before  Dolltu-hide's 
election  as  mayor,  he  was  still  deeply  in- 
volved with  it  as  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  city  coimcll. 

This  construction  program,  Edong  with 
an  aggressive  policy  of  annexation  of 
s\irrounding  lands,  has  been  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  city  govenunent. 
As  a  result.  Compton  has  been  able  to 
proceed  with  its  long-proposed  develop- 
ment of  a  $15  million  Civic  Center  in  a 
joint  effort  with  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles.  Acquisition  of  additional  land 
adjacent  to  the  present  civic  center  and 
various  design  processes  for  the  new  civic 
center  are  £ilready  underway. 

Compton  is  also  preceding  with  the  re- 
juvenation of  the  western  area  of  the  10- 
plus  square-mile  city  with  Federal  aid 
through  the  model  cities  program  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Major  street  improvement 
and  landscaping  projects  have  already 
been  completed.  Innovative  programs  in 
police  services,  such  as  the  employment  of 
poverty-level  college  students  as  com- 
munity service  oBScers,  have  been  under- 
taken and  proven  successful.  As  recently 
as  mid-June,  the  city  received  approval 
from  HUD  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  in 
the  model  cities  area  Euid  the  construc- 
tion of  a  neighborhood  center  for  com- 
munity services. 

In  all  of  these  activities.  Mayor  Dol- 
larhide has  been  a  prime  motive  force.  A 
gentle,  tactful  man,  he  has  nevertheless 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  city — and  an  equally  strong 
advocate  of  civil  rights  and  employment 
opportunities  for  his  race. 

Mayor  Dollarhide  attributes  the  devel- 
opment of  his  personality  and  leadership 
abilities  to  three  persons — his  wife,  his 
oldest  brother,  and  an  elder  sister.  Born 
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on  March  11,  1923,  as  the  last  of  12  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  V.  and  Daisy  Williams 
Dollarhide  of  Arcadia,  Okla.,  Dollarhide 
was  orphaned  at  an  early  age.  His  sister. 
Mrs.  Lenora  Stubbs,  now  of  Detroit, 
guided  his  childhood  years  by  implanting 
deep  religious  convictions  and  molding 
his  courteous  and  tactful  mannerisms. 

Later,  in  1940,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  went 
to  live  with  his  brother,  Emmitt,  in  San 
Joae,  Calif.  One  of  the  leading  civil  rights 
advocates  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Emmitt  Dollarhide  became  his  brother's 
ideal — the  man  after  whom  he  modeled 
his  own  concern  for  the  rights  of  all 
minority  races. 

The  third  person  who  greatly  influ- 
enced the  development  of  Mayor  Dollar- 
hide  is  his  wife,  the  former  Ruby  Thomas, 
whom  he  married  in  1943.  A  constant 
source  of  inspiration,  confidence,  and  mo- 
tivation, Mrs.  Dollarhide  is  often  referred 
to  by  the  mayor  as  "the  girl  that  God 
sent  me." 

The  same  year  he  was  married,  Dol- 
larhide entered  the  U.S.  Army,  serving 
with  Gen.  George  Patton's  "Rolling  Hell 
Cats"  who  slashed  their  way  across  cen- 
tral Ehirope  from  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  heart  of  Germany.  After 
his  honorable  discharge,  Dollarhide  re- 
turned to  California  where  he  settled  for 
a  time  in  Los  Angeles  and  worked  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Post  Office  before  becoming 
a  successful  private  businessman.  The 
Dollariiides  moved  to  Compton  in  Au- 
gust 1956. 

E>en  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Compton  City  Council — the  first  black  to 
serve  on  the  city's  governing  body — in 
1963,  Dollarhide  was  deeply  involved  in 
commtmity  activities. 

He  is  a  charter  member  and  past  mas- 
ter of  T.  A.  Harris  Lodge  No.  69,  P.  L 
AM..  Prince  Hall  Jurisdiction.  For  4 
years,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Compton  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  as  well 
as  being  first  vice  president  of  its  south- 
em  area  conference  in  1963,  and  chair- 
man of  the  NAACP's  Freedom  Fund  Com- 
mittee. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Urban 
League,  the  Los  Angeles  District  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Compton 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  St.  Peter's 
Methodist  Church,  and  the  South  Bay 
Area  Welfare  Planning  Council. 

California  CJov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat" 
Brown,  appointed  DoUarhide  to  the 
Planning  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
State  of  California  and  to  the  Area  Co- 
ordinating Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Regional  Transportation  Study. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil and  then  as  mayor,  Dollarhide's  ac- 
tivities have  only  increased  with  such 
duties  as  representing  Compton  on  the 
League  of  California  Cities,  the  South- 
em  California  Association  of  Govern- 
ments, the  National  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  many  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18.  the  people 
of  Compton  will  pay  tribute  to  Mayor 
EX>llarhide.  I  would  like  to  extend  this 
added  tribute  from  the  U.S.  Congress  not 
only  because  Douglas  Dollarhide  is  a 
worthy  and  respected  leader  of  his  city 
and  his  race,  but  because  he  is  a  close 
and  esteemed  personal  friend. 
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ADDRESS    BY    DR.    ROBERT   C.    ED- 
WARDS OF  CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BOTTm    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, which  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  recently  celebrated  her 
75th  graduation  ceremony.  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Edwards.  Clemson's  outstanding  and 
dynamic  president,  addressed  the  grad- 
uates. His  comments  relating  to  environ- 
mental problems  are  most  timely  and  I 
commend  the  entire  speech  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

The  Brink  or  Entibon mental  Catastrophe? 
(By  Robert  C.  Edwards) 

I  congratulate  the  young  men  and  vomen 
seated  before  u«  for  the  perseverance  and 
diligence  that  have  enabled  them  to  be  hon- 
ored by  this  Qraduatlon  Ceremony.  Manjr 
have  Just  crossed  the  threshold  marking  the 
end  of  formalized  and  regulated  Instruction, 
and  will  soon  embark  upon  the  goal  which 
persuaded  them  to  oome  to  this  campus. 

Perhaps  It  Is  presumptlous  to  assume  that 
you  all  were  predestined  to  some  profession 
or  occupation  which  drove  you  to  seels  your 
education,  and  If  so,  It  would  be  well  to  ask 
yourselves  now,  "where  am  I  going? — what 
are  my  goals?"  Think  of  the  plight  of  the 
frustrated  ^airline  pilot  who  announced  to 
his  passengers,  "I  have  some  good  news  and 
some  bad  news:  the  good  news  Is  we  are 
making  rapid  progress  at  530  miles  per 
hour — the  bad  news  Is  we  are  lost  and  have 
no  Idea  where  we  are  going." 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  those  who  say  we,  as  a  Nation. 
are  he*de<l  for  a  disaster.  Our  air  Is  choking 
our  cities  ,  our  rivers  and  steams  contam- 
inate the  countryside;  our  concern  for 
noise  has  canceled  the  SST  development:  we 
are  overpopulsted,  underemployed;  we  have 
racial  unreat,  campus  unrest,  and  a  socleity 
growing  devoid  of  moral  values  Infected  with 
drug  abuse  and  record  crime  rates.  A  fright- 
ening confrontation?  Yes,  It  Is — enough  to 
strike  fear  and  panic  In  the  hearts  of  an 
entire  generation.  This  is  a  new  brand  of 
"brlnksmanshlp" — America  Is  on  the  brink 
of  a  catastrophe  and  only  a  revolution  can 
save  us!  Thus  the  cry  of  the  "dooms-dayers." 
the  revolutionaries  who  would  destroy  In 
order  to  rebuild  their  way.  What  they  wish 
to  destroy  is  faith — that  Ood-glven  gift 
which  has  enabled  man  century  after  cen- 
tury to  pull  back  from  the  brink  of  catas- 
trophe and  emerge  a  wiser  and  more  creative 
individual  to  preserve  bis  life  and  achieve  Its 
greater  quality. 

Let  us  not  lightly  dismiss  these  problems 
which  face  us — particularly  those  associated 
with  the  environment.  Who  would  have  pre- 
dicted the  ground  swell  of  public  concern 
about  the  environment  that  preoccupies 
Americans  who  have  discovered  that  our 
Country  is  running  out  of  clean  air  and 
water?  Suddenly  we  all  understand  smog, 
noise,  congestion,  highway  carnage,  oil 
stained  beaches,  Junk  graveyards,  ugliness, 
and  blatant  commercial  advertising  which 
not  only  offend  our  senses  but  also  threaten 
our  health  and  our  very  own  lives.  The  phys- 
ical environment  is.  of  course,  only  one  di- 
mension of  the  quality  of  human  life.  We 
must  also  consider  important  social  and  psy- 
chological factors  as  order  and  security,  so- 
cial mobility  and  the  social  participation 
or  alienation  of  the  individual.  These  along 
with  income,  health  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity, constitute  man's  total  environment. 
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To  understand  the  envlroninental  crisis, 
one  needs  only  to  look  at  our  cities.  The  pub- 
lic Health  Service  reported  recently  that  every 
community  with  a  population  over  50,000 
has  an  air  pollution  problem.  One  environ- 
mentalist spoke  of  the  urban  garbage  prob- 
lem: "We  are  running  in  front  of  an  ava- 
lanche and  it's  already  beginning  to  bury  us." 
Dr.  Knudsen  of  the  University  of  California 
has  found  that  exposure  to  a  noise  level  of  90 
decibels  can  flush  the  skin,  constrict  the 
stomach  miiscles,  and  shorten  tonpers. 
Others  suspect  that  noise  may  be  a  hidden 
factor  In  heart  disease,  high  blood  pressure, 
allergy,  nervousness,  and  even  mental  health. 
In  New  York  City,  ordinary  street  noises 
regularly  exceed   100  dedbels. 

Three  basic  forces  have  operated  to  de- 
grade the  urban  physical  environment:  pop- 
ulation concentration,  rising  affluence,  and 
technological  change.  The  tendency  of  peo- 
ple to  concentrate  In  cities  has  led  to  traffic 
congestion,  crowding,  overloading  of  trans- 
portation, lack  of  marketing  and  housing  fa- 
cilities, delays  and  loss  of  time,  as  well  as 
rising  levels  of  air,  water,  and  noise  pollution. 
Urbanization  clearly  brings  benefits  to  peo- 
ple— wider  Job  opportunities,  richer  educa- 
tional and  cultural  fare,  more  individual 
freedom  from  social  constraints — or  else  It 
would  not  have  been  so  powerful  and  endur- 
ing a  movement.  Yet  beyond  some  levels  of 
population  size  and  density,  the  total  costs 
of  urbanization  begin  to  exceed  the  total 
benefits.  Discovery  of  the  optimum  size  of 
cities  and  optimum  density  of  their  popula- 
tions are  vitally  important  tasks  confronting 
national  planners. 

Rising  affluence  has  likewise  been  a  prime 
mover  In  environmental  change.  As  real  In- 
comes have  mounted,  each  person  has  bought 
and  consumed  more  tangible  goods,  thrown 
them  away  more  quickly,  and  generated  solid 
waste.  Each  person  has  traveled  more  miles 
per  year  and  rapidly  expanded  his  usage  of 
energy.  With  the  number  of  urbanltes  dou- 
bling, and  per  capita  incomes  quadrupling 
every  forty  years,  the  problem  of  supplying 
urban  amenities  is  exploding.  One  shudders 
to  contemplate  the  environmental  problems 
if  525  million  Indians,  crowded  400  per 
square  mile,  spent  as  much  as  Americans  liv» 
ing  only  80  per  square  mile.  India  seeks  af- 
fluence— ^but  could  she  stand  it? 

Environmental  degradation  is  not.  of 
course.  Inherent  in  rising  affluence.  Only  the 
particular  forms  and  methods  of  production 
and  consumption  to  which  our  society  has 
become  accustomed  degrade  It.  Rising  afflu- 
ence can  and  should  be  a  source  of  environ- 
mental enhancement. 

The  t^lrd  source  of  the  environmental 
problem  is  technological  change.  Tta^hncdogy 
has  expanded  the  variety  of  products  avail- 
able for  corununptlon,  made  products  more 
complex,  raised  rates  of  obsolescence,  and 
added  Immensely  to  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  physical  materials  and  energy.  We 
are  no  longer  consumers — but  mere  users  of 
product*.  We  buy,  we  use,  we  dlspoM. 
Americans  produce  solid  waste  at  the  rate 
of  over  five  pounds  per  ci^lta  per  day  I  That 
amounts  to  one  bUllon  pounds  of  traab 
every  tweaty-fo>ur  hours  I  Ttecbnologloal 
change  Is,  Uke  rising  affluence,  a  two-edged 
sword:  It  can  be  used  to  improve  as  well  as 
degrade  the  environment.  It  can  reduce  ma- 
terial consumption  and  recycle  harmful 
wmatae.  It  has  provided  us  with  air  ooDdl- 
tloned  ofllces  and  homes,  paved  traeways. 
underground  utUltlea  and  tran^xirtatlon. 
Environmental  preservation,  theraforc,  calls 
for  a  redirection  of  our  technologloal  ef- 
forts as  well  as  a  restructuring  of  patterns 
of  consumption. 

How  can  we  rescue  our  environment?  Let 
us  flrat  look  at  a  few  superficial  aolutlons. 

The  Doomsday  School  hold  that  the  prob- 
lem of  envlroomental  degradation  is  Inaolu- 
able.  It  U  already  too  Ute  to  arrest  man's 
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Inexorable  march  to  racial  extinction  through 
overpopulation,  malnutrltloD,  famine,  and 
disease.  Others'  claim  that  the  accumulat- 
ing carbon  dioxide  In  the  atmoephere  will 
change  the  earth's  temperature  with  con- 
sequent melting  of  the  polar  Ice  cap  and 
other  disasters.  An  i^xjcalyptlc  view  of  the 
future  should  be  rejected  If  onlj  because  it 
leads  to  deapalr  and  inaction. 

The  Minimalist  School  on  the  opposite 
end,  hold  that  environmental  deterioration 
is  a  minor  problem  compared  vTlth  such  Is- 
sues as  poverty,  civil  rights,  and  school  In- 
tegration. They  argue  that  political  leaders 
calling  for  a  better  environment  are  "eco- 
escapists,"  seeking  to  divert  public  attention 
from  their  failure  to  resolve  primary  Issues 
What  the  Minimalists  overlook  is  that  the 
United  States  is  already  making  progress  on 
the  so-called  "ptrimary  Issues,"  and  is  losing 
grovmd  in  arresting  the  decline  of  the  urbcm 
environment.  Also,  the  poor  stand  to  gain 
the  moat  from  envlroomental  enhancement 
of  central -city  areas. 

There  Is  also  the  Socialist  School  who 
view  environmental  deterioration  as  an  in- 
escap>able  consequence  of  capitalistic  "ex- 
ploitation." If  only  private  enterprise,  mar- 
ket competition,  and  profit  incentives  were 
replaced  by  central  planning  and  state  own- 
ership, they  contend,  the  problem  would 
dls^pear.  They  fall  to  recognize  that  the 
socialist  countries  are  also  facing  environ- 
mental problems  which,  In  reality,  are  some- 
what independent  of  political  systems.  A  free 
enterprise  system,  however,  is  more  likely  to 
respond  to  public  pressures  than  Its  social- 
istic coimterpart. 

Other  groups  propose  such  solutions  as 
"zero  growth,"  "austerity."  and  a  restruc- 
turing of  "public  priorities."  Zero  growth  is 
Inconceivable,  since  as  long  as  Americans 
remain  thinking  animals,  they  will  advance 
technology  and  Increase  the  productivity  of 
work.  The  austerity  solution  demands  that 
we  convert  ourselves  from  a  society  of  "waste- 
makers"  to  one  of  "string  savers";  that  Is, 
conserve  oxir  resources,  limit  production,  and 
consume  less.  And  lastly,  the  restructuring 
of  public  priorities  would  contract  our  de- 
fense and  space  budgets  and  expand  the 
expenditures  for  environmental  protection. 

Perhaps  there  Is  no  single  solution,  and 
poeslbly  there  are  grounds  to  reject  each 
new  solution  that  is  proposed.  But  our  great- 
est enemy  is  apathy.  Our  goal  as  we  leave 
this  assembly  today  should  be  to  create  a 
legacy  for  the  future:  reject  those  who  say 
we  are  Irrevocably  doomed;  and  buUd  a 
future  which  embraces  a  greater  quality  of 
life.  Look  not  upon  this  moment  in  time 
as  one  In  which  we  are  on  the  "brink  of 
catastrophe,"  but  rather,  one  in  which  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  opportunity  to 
meet  and  subdue  our  environmental  crisis — 
what  greater  challenge  could  we  havel 


WHO  ARE  THE  REAL  AMERICAN 
PATRIOTS? 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  respected  voices  in  Iowa  and  in  the 
journalistic  community  Is  Lauren  Soth's. 
His  writing  brings  a  special  distinction 
to  the  editorial  pages  over  which  he 
presides.  Recently  he  contributed  a 
thoughtful  and  arresting  essay  giving 
his  analysis  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  American  patriotism.  It  has  aroused 
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much   comment   and   deserves   a   wide 
readership. 

The  material  follows : 

Who  Are  the  Real  Amexican  Patriots? 
(By  Lauren  Soth) 

What  is  patriotism?  Who  is  a  patriot?  Con- 
ventionally, a  patriot  Is  one  who  "answers 
the  call  of  his  country"  and  does  not  ques- 
tion whether  the  cause  for  which  he  fights  is 
right.  A  patriot  salutes  the  flag  and  stands 
for  the  Star-Sptangled  Banner. 

Can  a  person  be  a  patriot  and  also  a  con- 
scientious objector  who  refuses  to  bear  arms 
for  his  country?  A  better  question  might  be. 
Can  a  p>erson  who  objects  to  conscientious 
objection  and  who  would  suppress  dissent,  to 
the  Vietnam  war  for  example,  be  a  true  Am- 
erican patriot? 

Harlan  Plske  Stone,  later  an  associate  Jus- 
tice and  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  wrote  In  1919; 

"The  ultimate  test  of  the  course  of  action 
which  the  state  should  adopt  will,  of  course, 
be  the  test  of  its  own  self-preservation;  but 
with  this  limitation,  at  least  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  political  theory  obtains  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  state  is  the  highest 
good  of  Its  citizens,  both  morals  and  sound 
policy  require  that  the  state  should  not 
violate  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 

"All  our  history  gives  confirmation  to  the 
view  that  liberty  of  conscience  has  a  moral 
and  social  value  which  makes  it  worthy  of 
preservation  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  So 
deep  in  its  significance  and  vital,  indeed,  it  Is 
to  the  integrity  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual 
nature  that  nothing  short  of  the  self-preser- 
vation of  the  state  should  warrant  its  viola- 
tion; and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
the  state  which  preserves  its  life  by  a  subtle 
policy  of  violation  of  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  will  not  In  fact  ultimately  lose  it 
by  the  process." 

OBLIGATED   TO    QUXSTION 

Justice  stone  ts  saying,  as  I  recMl  him,  that 
true  patriotism  in  America  is  not  the  "my 
country  right  or  wrong"  variety  of  patriotism. 
If  the  doctrines  of  free  government  and  In- 
dividual liberty  mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  a  real  American  patriot  Is  obligated  to 
question  his  country's  policies. 

Once  a  decision  has  been  made  democrati- 
cally to  fight  a  war  or  not  to  fight  one,  a  pa- 
triot Is  duty-bound  to  accept  that  decision 
and  to  do  his  part  in  carrying  It  out  (except 
for  bearing  arms  if  that  violates  his  con- 
scientious principles) .  But  that  does  not 
mean  be  must  quit  thinking  or  questioning 
or  seeking  a  change  In  policy  be  believes  is 
wrong. 

That  Is  patriotism  as  the  great  American 
patriots  and  leaders  have  seen  It.  By  this 
standard,  the  showy  kinds  of  patriotism,  the 
flag-waving,  wearing  flag  pins  on  lapels, 
sticking  flag  decals  on  car  windows,  proclaim- 
ing your  patriotism  by  signs  saying  "Amer- 
ica— love  U  or  leave  It",  are  not  real  patrio- 
tism. They  demonstrate  a  fear,  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  which  requires  one  to  advertise 
"I  am  a  patriot,"  because  of  self-doubt  or 
guUt  as  to  his  true  American  I  iwn 

Men  who  dodge  the  draft  In  wartime,  not 
by  overt  actton  but  by  taking  advantage  of 
qulrics  In  the  law  or  Its  enforcement,  often 
are  the  loudest  "patrlota."  Men  wbo  were 
dragged  Into  the  Anny  after  trying  to  eacape 
the  draft,  once  they  rettim  home  and  became 
members  of  a  veterans'  organization,  often 
are  fierce  super-patriots. 

opraiBsrvR  coMMrrrss 

The  most  ardent  patriots  often  are  those 
who  would  deny  Individual  liberty  to  non- 
conformists, who  would  stifle  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech,  and  expreasion.  One  of  the 
most  notorlo\)s  examples  of  this  may  be 
f  otmd  In  Congress  Itself — the  U.S.  Houae  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  formeriy  the 
Houae   Un-American   Activities   Committee. 
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Its  opprewlve  tactics  agklnst  dlasenters  whom 
the  U.S.  Constitution  protects,  led  it  to  being 
called  the  House  Un-American  Committee, 
which  Indeed  at  times  It  has  become. 

These  thoughts  were  Inspired  by  two  new 
books  on  patriotism,  written  by  friends  of 
mine.  I  think  they  are  good  reading  for  this 
time  of  year,  between  Memorial  Day  and 
Independence  Day.  "Patriotism  in  America" 
(American  Heritage  Press)  is  by  John  P. 
Pullen,  a  former  newspaper  reporter  and 
advertising  man  now  a  free-lance  writer, 
whom  I  knew  in  the  Field  Artillery  School 
at  Fort  SUl,  Okla..  In  1943.  "The  Many  Amer- 
icas Shall  Be  One"  (W.  W.  Norton  tc  Co.) 
Is  by  Harrison  SiUlsbury,  former  Russian 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
now  editor  of  the  Times  opinion  page  op- 
posite the  editorial  page,  whom  I  also  have 
known  for  many  years. 

"Patrotlsm  in  America"  Is  a  weU -balanced 
dlsciission  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
American  patriotism.  Pullen  tells  the  sordid 
and  the  unsordld  sides  of  the  love-of -country 
mythology.  The  un-American  deeds  done  in 
America  in  the  name  of  patriotism  tend  to  be 
overlooked.  Pullen  brings  many  of  them  to 
light  but  without  diminishing  the  deeds  of 
true  patriotism. 

suincaioa   HzaoiBM 

Pullen  makes  a  strong  case  for  heroism 
In  the  Vietnam  war  being  superior  to  hero- 
ism In  other  wars.  I  think  he  is  right.  Most 
soldiers  in  earlier  wars  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  climate  of  the  "Tightness"  of  the  fight, 
despite  the  cutomary  griping  of  the  troops. 
They  have  felt  they  were  doing  something 
important  for  the  security  of  their  country, 
because  that  was  the  general  attitude  of  the 
troops  around  them.  But  in  Vietnam,  since 
1966  at  least,  there  has  been  no  such  spirit. 
To  do  one's  job  In  battle  when  the  men 
around  you  think  the  war  is  a  mistake  calls 
for  a  higher  devotion  to  duty  than  was  re- 
qxiired  In  World  War  n. 

Pullen  compares  patriotism  in  America 
during  the  various  wars  of  our  national  his- 
tory. He  reminds  us  of  the  strong  dissents  In 
earlier  wars  and  of  the  sometimes  disgraceful 
suppression  of  dissent.  He  compares  the  ac- 
tions of  presidents  in  various  wars  and  finds 
that  Presidents  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  stand  up  very  well  by  compar- 
ison In  meeting  their  responsibilities. 

Harrison  Salisbury's  book  la  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal memoir,  not  strictly  about  patrotlsm, 
but  the  author's  own  love  of  America  and 
understanding  of  what  true  patriotism 
means  come  through  in  nearly  every  chapter. 

■ZVOLUnONAST   BANNXE 

"If  the  flag  should  become  in  America  a 
symbol  of  that  tyranny  which  the  Republic 
was  founded  to  oppose,"  writes  Salisbury, 
"of  those  who  forget  or  do  not  believe  in  the 
principles  of  the  American  revolution  (how 
many  now  realise  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  the  very  emblem  of  revolution,  the  oldeet. 
most  honored  revolutionary  banner  in  exist- 
ence, long  antedating  the  Johnny-come-late- 
ly Red  flag?) .  who  reject  the  dream  which  for 
a  centiiry  made  the  Statue  of  Liberty  the 
beacon  of  world  hope — then  this  would  truly 
mean  that  we  as  Americana  have  lost  our  will 
and  our  faith  In  what  America  is  all  about. 

"The  flag  is  not  to  be  cheapened  It  U  not 
an  adTutlslng  trademark  to  be  used  to  ped- 
dle gasoline,  a  premium  to  promote  Doagaslne 
aalea,  a  deeal  of  cheap  emotion  or  anti- 
Amertcanlsm  The  flag  is  all  of  ua.  To  dimin- 
ish it  is  to  diminish  America,  and  In  so  doing 
we  diminish  each  of  us  as  an  American." 

Salisbury  argues  that,  bad  as  the  times 
are.  serious  as  our  national  troubles  may  be. 
we  can  overcome  them  by  practicing  true 
Americanism. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  beginnings."  he  says. 
"Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  and 
the  rest  invented  a  good  product.  We  are 
the  ones  who  debased  it.  Let's  give  it  a  new 
■blna.  I  cant  tell  you  how  much  I  distrust 
the  futurists  who  make  up  brand-new  game 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

plans,  laboratory  visions,  or  new  constitu- 
tions, new  wajrs  of  organizing  society.  I  be- 
lieve in  change,  even  radical  change,  but  only 
after  peering  deeply  into  the  past  in  order 
to  understand  the  present  more  clearly." 

NO  Btl'im   DBJEAM 

Salisbury  is  worried  about  the  militariza- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy.  He  writes 
that  great  military  establishments  in  the 
past  have  invariably  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  country  in  which  they  rose.  He  thinks 
the  U.S.  military  budget  Is  swollen  far  be- 
yond security  requirements  and  should  be 
greatly  reduced,  with  the  resources  devoted 
toward  assuring  realization  of  American 
values  at  home. 

Patriotism  too  often  is  equated  with  sup- 
port of  the  military,  and  Ls  related  to  mili- 
tary glory.  Salisbury  argues  that  the  highest 
patriotism  in  the  American  value  system  is 
not  military. 

Salisbury  writes  that  he  Is  old-fashioned 
In  his  views  of  the  country : 

"The  old  American  dream  may  not  be  the 
last,  best,  bright  hope  of  humanity.  But  find 
me  a  better  one.  The  problem  is  not  the 
dream:  it  Is  Its  realization." 

That's  a  good  patriotic  thought. 


July  1,  1971 


GI  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sotrrH  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported out  two  vitally  needed  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
entire  society.  One  of  these  bills,  H.R. 
9265.  would  authorize  a  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  in  the  Veterans" 
Administration  for  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans suffering  from  drug  addiction  or 
drug  dependency. 

One  of  our  finest  and  oldest  news- 
papers, the  Charleston,  B.C.,  News  and 
Courier  recently  addressed  itself  to  this 
urgent  national  problem  of  drug  abuse 
among  veterans,  and  I  commend  this 
excellent  editorial  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Jxjtnux  CoMxs  Horn 

Along  with  the  dead,  the  wounded  and 
the  prisoners  of  war  now  comes  another  kind 
of  casualty  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  is 
the  dope  addict,  returning  home  by  the 
thousands  with  an  expensive  habit  that 
causes  him  agony  and  in  sotne  cases  leads 
him  to  crime. 

FroBi  the  role  of  defender  of  bis  country, 
the  criminal  addict  becomes  an  enemy  of 
his  own  people — an  Ironic  legacy  from  a  well- 
meant  war  that  backfired  on  the  United 
States. 

Some  of  the  sickening  details  appear  in 
the  National  Observer  under  the  doleful 
title.  "Junkie  Comes  Marching  Home."  In- 
stead of  bands  and  confetti,  the  homecoming 
troope  are  greeted  by  efllcient  processing 
clerks.  Within  34  hours  the  aoldlers  are 
civilians  again.  The  National  Observer's 
account  says: 

"Tbe  heroin  addlet  is  on  the  streets  too. 
He  has  hU  (S-a^-day- Vietnam  haUt  that  will 
suddenly  coat  him  from  tlOO  to  flSO  here. 
What  hi^ipens  to  him  next? 

Some  will  die  from  overdoses  or  needle  In- 
fections. Others  will  turn  to  crime  to  sup- 
port their  habit,  eventually  going  to  penal 
Institutions.  The  moat  fortiuiate  will  finally 
dedde,  probably  during  the  agonlias  of  "cold 


turkey"  withdrawal,  that  hell  "clean  him- 
self up."  It  isnt  easy.  In  fact,  it's  a  6-to-18- 
month  process  in  a  self-help  clinic.  Some- 
times even  that  effort  won't  kill  his  habit. 

"The  key  to  his  survival  is  the  strength  of 
his  will  power.  His  motivation  to  learn  to  live 
without  the  "pleasurea" — and  to  the  addict 
It  is  that — ot  heroin.  Army  doctors  believe 
moat  of  the  men  who  got  the  habit  In  Viet- 
nam won't  even  consider  cleaning  up  until 
they've  been  home  for  six  months  or  a  year. 

"How  many  veterans  are  involved?  Each 
month  the  Army  is  se^mratlng  about  15,000 
Vietnam  veterans  from  active  duty,  and  Its 
surveys  indicate  that  about  2,400  of  them 
curently  use  heroin  and  that  another  1,350 
had  used  it  regularly  during  their  torn:  In 
Vietnam  l>ut  somehow  cleaned  themselves. 
Heroin  use  among  U.S.  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam is  an  exploding  phenomenon  Just  one 
year  old.  The  best  guess  today  Is  that  60.000 
of  255.000  m«n  there  now  smoke  or  sniff  it: 
a  leaser  number  Inject." 

Not  aU  homebound  veterans  learned  to 
take  dope  in  Vietnam.  The  Army  says  10 
per  cent  of  them  used  heroin  before  they 
went  to  war.  The  rest  got  the  habit  overaeas. 
About  a  third  try  desperately  to  shake  it  be- 
fore returning  home.  Whether  they  stay  off 
dope  depends  in  some  degree  on  what  they 
find  at  home.  If  the  girl  friend  has  deserted 
and  no  job  Is  available  Immediately,  they 
may  take  to  dope  again. 

No  easy  solution  has  yet  been  devised.  Not 
even  a  sure  method  of  treatment  is  known. 

Not  all  addicts,  of  course,  are  returning 
service  men.  Some  never  served  In  uniform. 
The  drug  problem  in  America  is  said  to  be 
pandemic.  Whether  it  is  a  symptcm  of  de- 
teriorating people  or  a  secret  weapon  o(  the 
enemy,  dope  is  sapping  national  vitality  and 
poisoning  some  of  the  flower  of  youth.  No 
region  is  free  from  the  menace.  It  may  last 
for  years  and  the  public  will  have  to  live 
with  It  till  the  addicts  die  or  get  well. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  personally  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  President  on  the  suc- 
cess that  was  tmnounced  today  in  his 
diplomatic  offensive  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse. 

Today  it  was  announced  that  the 
Turkish  Government  has  agreed  to  stop 
the  growing  of  opium.  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe, 
testifying  before  Subcommittee  No.  4  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  stated 
that  over  60  percent  of  the  heroin  coming 
into  the  United  SUtes  has  Turkish  opium 
as  its  source.  This  development  will  be 
a  large  step  in  the  President's  effort  to 
stop  the  Nation's  growing  drug  abuse 
problem. 

Yesterday  I  Joined  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Drug  Abuse  in  cosponsoring  a  con- 
current resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's diplomatic  efforts  in  this  area.  The 
decision  of  the  Turkish  Government 
clearly  demonstrates  that  this  effort  can 
bring  tangible  results. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent by  passing  this  resolution  of  support 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  work  hand 
in  hand  in  solving  this  problem. 


July  1,  1971 


AN  rafVIRONMENTALIST  VIEWS 
THE   ENERGY   CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
statement  entitled  "An  ESivironmentalist 
Views  the  Eiiergy  Crisis,"  an  address  to 
the  American  Nuclear  Society  by  Mr.  Mi- 
chael McCloskey.  executive  director. 
Sierra  Club,  at  Boston.  Mass.,  on  June  15, 
1971. 

Persons  concerned  about  the  energy 
situation  in  this  Nation  would  do  well  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  this  outstanding  American. 

In  our  concern  for  the  needs  for  power, 
this  Nation  might  well  give  thought  to  the 
other  consequences  of  power  generation 
and  the  byproduct  thereof. 

The  address  follows : 

An  ENVmONMENTALIST  VllWS  THX  ENIXGT 

Crisis 

( An  address  to  the  American  Nuclear  Society 

by  Michael  McCloskey) 

In  discussing  any  public  issue,  one  is  al- 
ways confronted  with  the  problem  of  defin- 
ing what  the  issue  is.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  issue  embodied  in  the  "energy  crisis?  ' 

The  Industries  supplying  energy  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
expanding  supplies  and  reducing  constraints 
on  growth.  As  an  environmentalist  on  the 
other  hand,  I  submit  the  problem  is  one  of 
excessive  pressures  for  growth  In  consuming 
energy 

I  submit  that  present  rates  of  energy 
growth  are  unrealistic,  that  they  are  en- 
vironmentally damaging,  and  that  they  are 
artificially  Induced.  I  submit  further  that 
these  rates  cannot  long  continue,  that  our 
main  task  ought  to  be  to  bring  these  rates 
of  growth  under  control,  and  that  there  are 
reasonable  ways  of  doing  this. 

UNKXALISnC     GROWTH     RATES 

Present  rates  of  energy  growth  are  unreal- 
istic for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Basically  they 
are  unrealistic  because  these  compounding 
rates  of  growth  cannot  be  projected  very 
far  into  the  future  before  they  run  up  against 
all  sorts  of  limits — mathematical,  physical, 
biological,  and  qualitative  ones.  Let  us  locA 
at  these  rates  and  the  limits  they  confront. 

Today  we  consume  fifteen  times  the  energy 
we  did  one  hundred  years  ago,  though  our 
population  has  only  tripled  in  that  time.  Over 
the  past  decade  the  average  growth  rate  in 
the  consumption  of  energy  in  all  its  forms  has 
been  more  than  4  per  cent  annually,  climb- 
ing to  about  5  per  cent  annually  over  the  last 
five  years.  Growth  has  been  particularly  phe- 
nomenal In  the  electrical  energy  sector,  at 
about  7  per  cent  annually  in  recent  years. 
Projections  based  on  that  rate  of  growth  call 
for  a  doubling  of  electric  power  production 
about  every  ten  years. 

With  these  growth  rates  we  may  soon  find 
that  we  are  running  out  of  space  for  power 
plant,  to  cite  just  one  example.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  «ven  with  large  1.000  mega- 
watt power  plants  each  requiring  an  area  of 
only  1.000  feet  on  a  side,  in  less  than  twenty 
doublings — less  than  200  years — all  the  avail- 
able land  space  In  the  United  States  would  be 
occupied  by  such  plants  I  In  California  where 
power  production  is  expected  to  double  every 
eight  years.  If  power  were  to  be  supplied  by 
110  megawatt  plants  on  80-acre  sites,  the  en- 
tire land  area  would  be  covered  in  only  122 
years.    Similar    startling    projections    could 
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doubtlessly  be  made  for  other  forms  of  energy 
use:  e.g..  at  projected  rates  of  growth,  how 
much  space  will  need  to  be  paved  over  to  ac- 
commodate our  automobile-oriented  trans- 
portation system  by  various  dates? 

Other  limits  to  proliferating  energy  use 
can  be  cited.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  if  growth  continues  as  projected  at 
current  rates,  one-third  of  our  total  fresh- 
water run-off  might  be  required  for  power 
plant  cooling  purposes  if  only  once-through 
cooling  is  used.  If  once-through  cooling  Is 
superseded  by  cooling  ponds  and  towers,  then 
even  more  land  is  needed  and  the  space 
crunch  will  come  sooner. 

Ultimate  limits  to  growth  in  energy  use  also 
obviously  exist  in  the  finite  nature  of  our 
fuel  resources.  The  fossil  fuels  now  provide  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  our  energy  sources 
(e.g.  almost  96  per  cent  in  1969).  Whatever 
the  true  situation  as  to  immediate  supplies,  it 
Is  obvious  that  ultimately  these  nonrenew- 
able resources  will  be  depleted.  Optimistic 
estimates  predict  that  our  fossil  fuels  as  a 
group  will  be  exhausted  within  a  few  hun- 
derd  years  at  best,  possibly  much  sooner.  A 
recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences  report, 
for  exsunple,  predicts  that  within  another 
fifty  years  or  so  the  great  bulk  of  the  world's 
initial  supply  of  recoverable  petroleum  liq- 
uids and  natural  gas  will  be  exhausted, 
while  recoverable  fuel  from  the  oil  shales 
and  tar  sands  might  extend  the  lifetime  of 
the  petroleum  group  to  a  century  or  so.  With 
respect  to  coal,  the  report  estimates  that  if 
\ised  as  the  principal  source  of  energy  at  pro- 
jected demands.  It  wilU  last  no  more  than  two 
or  three  centuries. 

Though  nuclear  power  Is  expected  to  play 
a  major  role  in  future  electrical  energy  pro- 
duction, electrical  energy  Is  of  course  only  a 
part  of  the  total  energy  consumed  (presently, 
about  one-quarter).  And  the  supply  of 
uranium  235  from  high-grade  ores  is  limited. 
The  NAS  report  indicates  that  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  using  the  present  type 
of  reactors  and  uranium  235  as  the  principal 
energy  source  can  be  sustained  for  only  a 
few  decades.  Another  estimate  gives  high 
grade  uranium  ores  a  lifetime  of  under  fifty 
years.  Breeder  reactors  could  extend  these 
fuels,  but  It  is  not  clear  what  the  ooats  may 
be  and  operational  and  environmental  prob- 
lems are  unsolved.  And  a  practical  method 
of  producing  electricity  from  fusion  is  still 
only  a  possibility. 

Hydroelectric  power  has  its  own  finite 
limits  in  the  availability  of  suitable  sites, 
and  is  of  small  Importance  in  the  supply  pic- 
ture. While  only  one-fourth  of  the  potential 
hydro  sites  have  now  been  developed  in  this 
country,  these  are  the  best  sites  and  the  rest 
are  mainly  hypothetical  and  not  economi- 
cally usable. 

Ultimate  limits  to  energy  growth  will  also 
be  set  by  the  problem  of  dissipating  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  production  of  energy.  It 
has  been  said  that  with  energy  consumption 
increasing  at  5  per  cent  a  cllmatologlcal  heat 
limit — the  point  at  which  global  climate 
would  be  drastically  altered — could  be 
reached  in  less  than  a  century. 

At  projected  growth  rates,  by  the  year  2000 
energy  produced  may  approximate  30  per 
cent  of  solar  input.  0\ir  population  centers 
will  turn  into  giant  heat  radiators  affecting 
local  climates.  Increasing  attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  possible  role  of  two  by- 
products of  energy  production — carbon  di- 
oxide and  water  vapor — In  long-range  cllma- 
tologlcal change.  Bach  year  fossil  fuel  com- 
bustion adds  to  the  atmosphere  an  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  equal  to  about  .35  per  cent 
of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. If  the  present  growth  rate  In  fuel 
use  continues,  there  will  be  an  Increase  of 
about  170  per  cent  in  the  carbon  dioxide 
level  In  the  next  150  years.  Many  scientists 
fear  that  the  "greenhouse  effect"  (the  trap- 
ping of  heat  energy  leaving  the  earth  by 
acrbon  dioxide  in  the  atmoq>bere)  will  have 
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serious  repercussions  on  the  world  climate. 
For  differing  reasons,  concern  is  also  ex- 
pressed over  adding  substantial  amounts  of 
water  vapor  to  the  atmosphere.  Though  more 
research  Is  imperative,  these  coniflderatlona 
may  also  place  ultimate  limits  on  unre- 
strained energy  consumption. 

DAMAGING    ENTIRONMKNTAI.    IMPACT 

Long  before  these  ultimate  limits  are 
reached  the  environmental  Impact  of  unre- 
strained energy  growth  may  become  unbear- 
able. We  do  not  know  where  the  dividing  line 
between  environmental  deterioration  and  Ir- 
reversible catastrophe  may  lie,  but  at  the 
least,  we  can  foresee  that  galloping  energy 
consumption  will  have  a  continuing  and 
cumulatively  destructive  impact  upon  the 
environment. 

At  every  stage  of  energy  pnoduction  and 
use  unacceptable  environmental  degradation 
occurs.  At  the  first  step  of  extracting  fuels 
from  the  earth,  defacement  and  pollution 
occur  in  the  source  area.  For  example,  by 
1965.  3.2  mlUlon  acres  of  United  SUtes  land 
had  been  surface-mined,  41  percent  for 
coal.  And,  as  we  deplete  our  high-grade  re- 
serves we  increase  our  destruction  of  the 
land:  the  Etrip-mlnlng  method  of  produc- 
ing coal  has  been  steadUy  increasing,  from 
29  to  36  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  Today, 
strip  mine  benches  In  nine  Appalachian 
states  extend  for  20,000  miles. 

Uranium  mining  and  milling  has  Its  own 
special  hazards  of  radioactive  wastes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  effects  of  mineral  extrac- 
tion. A  typical  uranium  mill  must  dlspoae 
dally  of  about  10  curies  of  radium  In  its 
process  wastes,  a  considerable  amount.  Of.. 
26  mills  operating  in  1963,  for  instance.  10 
were  still  discharging  the  effluent  from  their 
tailings  directly  into  streams.  In  the  late 
1950's,  for  example,  consumers  of  untreated 
water  along  the  Animas  River  in  Colorado 
below  the  Durango  mills  were  receiving  300 
per  cent  of  the  recommended  "permissible" 
daily  intake  of  radium.  The  production  of 
uranlxun  has  also  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  mill  tailing  piles — In  sizes  up  to  sev- 
eral million  tons  In  the  Colorado  River  basin, 
for  example.  In  most  cases,  for  many  years  no 
containment  measures  were  undertaken,  and 
these  piles  were  left  exposed  to  erosion  by 
wind  and  rain. 

Fuel  extraction  has  polluted  our  waters  as 
well  as  defacing  our  lands.  Coal  mining  has 
degraded  12,CKX)  miles  of  Appalachian  streams 
alone,  through  mine  add  drainage.  Extrac- 
tion of  oil  also  seriously  pollutes  the  source 
area:  the  Santa  Barbara  blowout  and  Plat- 
form "Charlie"  In  the  Oulf  are  but  two 
familiar  examples  of  marine  pollution  tnan 
offshore  oil  wells. 

The  transporting  of  fuels  from  the  source 
area  to  points  of  utilization  and  the  handling 
and  processing  of  these  fuels,  lead  to  fur- 
ther environmental  degradation.  Illustra- 
tions familiar  to  everyone  are  the  niimerous 
oil  spills  from  vessels,  marine  termlnala,  re- 
fineries, storage  tanks,  pipelines,  and  so  on. 
About  4,000  oil  spUls  from  all  sources  were 
reported  to  the  Coast  Guard  In  1970,  and  of 
course  many  go  unreported.  Estimates  put 
the  actual  number  of  oil  spills  into  United 
States  waters  at  about  7,600  annuaUy,  al- 
most 21  per  day. 

Oil  pollution  Illustrates  not  only  the  h«E- 
ards  of  accidental  spillage  of  oil  transported 
aa  cargo,  but  also  the  Intentional  pollution 
resulting  from  current  modes  of  operation 
within  the  marine  transportation  system  It- 
self. Current  estimates  are  that  »pptoul- 
mately  ten  million  tons  of  oil  are  spilled 
each  year  Into  the  marine  envlrooment.  Of 
this  amount,  two  to  four  million  are  spilled 
accidentally.  whUe  six  to  eight  miUkm  are 
intentlonaHy  dumped  at  sea.  primarily 
through  bilge  pumping,  tank  cleaning  and 
d<lballastlng  practices  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry. Severe  biological  damage  is  reported 
in  main  shipping  channels  as  a  result  (one 
expert  eatlmatea  that  40  per  cent  of  all  sea 
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lUe  bfta  already  been  deatroyed  by  pcHlutlon 
of  All  types). 

The  exuacUng.  procesalng  afid  traztaport- 
Ing  of  fuels  which  will  be  used  to  provide 
energy  Is  only  the  beginning  of  energy's  en- 
vtrozunental  Impact.  The  production  and  use 
of  energy  In  all  Its  forms  has  created  severe 
pollution  and  apace  problems  which  threaten 
to  become  overwhelming  in  the  near  future. 
Air  pollution  la  perbapa  the  moat  obvloiia 
environmental  by-product  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  use.  The  foasll  fuels  preeently  ac- 
count for  almoat  all  of  our  energy  sourcea 
(96.4  in  1969) ,  and  the  burning  of  these  fuels 
creates  the  largest  share  of  many  o<  the 
common  air  poUutanta.  Motor  vehicles  lead 
the  field,  accounting  fc^  ov«r  60  per  cent  of 
total  air  pollutants.  Power  plants,  and  In- 
dustrial, residential  and  commercial  use  of 
energy  all  make  their  characteristic  contri- 
butions to  air  pollution. 

The  visible  or  noxloua  air  pollutants  have 
received  the  moat  attention.  In  1966,  28.6 
million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  were  emitted: 
11.5  million  tons  of  partlculatea;  and  about 
13  million  tons  of  nitrogen  oxide.  Power 
plants,  for  instance,  are  responsible  for  a 
large  share  of  these  pollutants:  an  eatl- 
mated  60  per  cent,  3S  per  cent  and  26  per 
cent  respectively. 

Another  serious  pollution  problem  gener- 
ated by  growing  energy  consumption  is  the 
thermal  loading  of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 
Haectric  power  plants  are  major  offenders  ac- 
counting for  about  80  per  cent  of  the  indus- 
trial waste  heat  discharged  into  our  waters. 
Such  plants  are  about  one-third  efficient 
in  their  use  of  heat  to  generate  electricity, 
and  moat  of  the  remaining  waste  heat  is  dis- 
charged directly  Into  the  cooling  water 
source.  The  amount  of  waste  heat  involved 
Is  truely  tremendous;  for  example,  a  typical 
1.000  megawatt  foasll  furted  pl»nt  produces 
enough  waste  heat  yearly  to  heat  300,000 
Mlnneaota  homes,  and  a  nuclear  plant,  400,- 
000.  At  projected  rates  of  growth,  by  2.000, 
the  waste  heat  from  theae  plants  might  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  our 
total  run-off  by  an  eatlmated  20°  to  33*F. 
If  controls  on  thermal  pollution  of  our  waters 
are  not  immediately  imposed,  we  may  ex- 
pect serious  short-term  Impacts  on  local  en- 
vironments as  well  as  dlsaatroua  long-range 
effects. 

Other  types  of  energy -associated  pollution 
are  becoming  of  increasing  concern  as  well. 
For  examine,  some  scientists  estimate  that 
ooal  fired  power  plants  put  150  tons  of 
mercury  Into  our  air  every  year.  And  chemi- 
cals such  as  chlorine,  biocides.  and  various 
other  compounds  added  during  the  power 
generation  process  are  not  now  being  recov- 
ered but  are  releaaed  Into  the  neareat  body  of 
water.  Soma  of  these  can  cause  serious  dis- 
ruption of  aqushtie  enylronments,  as  well  as 
rendering  certain  abellflsh  unfit  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  soUd  waste  problems  aasooteted  with 
energy  production  and  uae  are  tremendous. 
For  example,  by  burning  coal  we  produce  an 
eatlmated  30  mlUlon  tona  of  alag  and  aah 
every  year,  of  whlcb  8  mlUioo  entfr  th»  air. 
the  rest  conMbutlng  to  oxa  mounting  dis- 
posal protaems.  And  the  aodld  waate  problems 
created  by  the  soon-obaoleaceivt  pioducta  of 
our  varloua  Induatrlaa  ar«  truly  atagcerlng. 

Aa  nuclear  power  aasumea  a  greater  rote 
In  the  production  of  electricity,  we  may  have 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  new  and  frightenlag 
form  of  pollution,  that  of  radioactivity.  It 
baa  been  predicted  tiiax  by  tha  year  2000 
nuclear  power  will  account  foe  about  one- 
half  of  oxir  power  producUon.  The  AJLC. 
projecta  perhapa  600  large  nuclear  planta 
In  the  next  several  decades — enough  to  pro- 
duce every  year  radloacUvity  equal  to  one- 
half  million  Hiroshima  bomfaa. 

Nuclear  planta  may  Justly  be  called  a  attU 
experimental  fonn  of  power  producUon. 
Though  the  chances  of  a  major  accident 
have  been  minimized  by  Industry  and  gov- 
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emment.  aucti  a  poasiblllty  cannot  be  com- 
pletely ruled  out.  The  safe^  record  of  plants 
already  built  gives  us  cause  for  concern.  By 
the  end  of  1968.  17  civilian  planta  and  one 
military  nuclear  plant  had  been  completed, 
and  as  recently  reported  in  "Science",  five  of 
theae  had  lieen  ahut  down  as  uneconomic  or 
unsafe:  a  sixth  (Fermi)  never  operated 
properly  and  finally  an  accident  took  it  out 
of  service:  a  seventh  (Humboldt)  haa  oper- 
ated within  allowable  radiation  limits  only 
by  reducing  power  output.  Others  have  suf- 
fered various  difficulties,  and  in  196B  another 
was  shut  down. 

Routine  low-level  radioactive  discharges 
from  nuclear  planta  are  another  source  of 
concern.  While  the  A.E.C.  has  Just  drastically 
reduced  permissible  discharges  to  meet  criti- 
cisms, concern  continues  about  accumulat- 
ing radioactivity.  At  the  Hanford  installation 
low  level  wastes  empty  ln.to  open  tzenchee. 
and  reportedly  If  ducks  drinking  from  this 
water  were  to  be  eaten  by  humans  they 
would  receive  five  times  the  "permissible" 
dose.  In  New  York,  levels  in  a  creek  were 
reported  to  be  30.000  to  100,000  times  higher 
than  A.E.C.  limits. 

Recent  testimony  before  a  congreaslon&l 
committee  indicated  that  by  the  year  2000. 
nuclear  plants  and  aaaociated  fuel  pvocesaing 
facUltiea  would  be  producing  470  million 
curies  of  krypton  86  annually,  representing 
an  Increase  in  radiation  exposure  of  about 
two  mlllirems  per  year,  or  one  to  two  per  cent 
of  natural  background  radiation.  This  as- 
sumes that  it  is  uniformly  diluted  through- 
out the  atmcaphere,  but  expoaurea  in  the 
U.S.  might  be  as  much  as  ten  times  higher. 
Though  much  research  needs  to  be  done, 
some  scientists  predict  that  in  30  years,  if 
growth  projections  are  reached,  radiation 
levels  may  be  high  enough  to  cause  serious 
and  unforeseeable  effects  on   living  things. 

Another  problem  associated  with  nuclear 
energy  is  the  management  of  the  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  produced.  These  wastes  are 
handled,  transi>orted  and  processed  (which 
adds  to  the  risk  of  accidental  catastrophy) . 
and  must  ultimately  be  disposed  of.  The  stor- 
age problem  a^one  is  immense.  Can  we  safely 
assume  that  this  legacy  of  long-lived  radio- 
active wastes  can  be  contained  by  future  gen- 
erations for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
to  come?  On«  scientist  reports  that  over  100 
million  gallons  of  high  level  wastes  are  al- 
ready stored  in  underground  tanks,  of  which 
60,000  gallons  have  so  far  leaked  into  the 
ground.  A  "failsafe"  storage  system  must 
somehow  be  devised  if  nuclear  power  is  to 
be  viable  In  the  futiire. 

Finally,  we  are  confronted  by  grave  space 
problems  brought  on  by  spiralling  energy  pro- 
duction and  use.  Short  of  the  ultimate  limits 
already  noted,  the  amount  of  land  used  for 
energy-related  activities  may  become  en- 
vironmentally unacceptable  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Such  uses  Include  the  paving  of  land 
for  freewajs  to  accommodate  our  auto-based 
transportation  system  and  its  related  "needs," 
such  aa  parlOng  lots,  gas  stations  and  so  on: 
the  uae  of  land  to  build  more  and  more  power 
plants  and  string  more  and  more  transmis- 
sion lines:  and  covering  our  land  by  indus- 
trial installations  of  all  kinds,  each  consum- 
ing energy  and  many  turning  out  frivolous, 
wasteful  or  soon-obaolete  "convenlencea." 

In  the  process,  "open  space"  Is  diminished; 
wildlife  habitats  are  pre-empted;  many  of  our 
moat  scenic  areas  are  visually  impaired,  and 
wild  areas  and  rivers  are  destroyed.  Difficult 
queationa  of  optimum  siting  for  those  high- 
ways and  plants  which  may  be  absolutely 
nacaaaary  entarge. 

A  few  atatiatica  on  power  planta  and  lines 
will  lUuatrate  the  problem.  In  California, 
where  power  production  la  expected  to  double 
every  S  years,  by  the  year  2.000  92  new  planU 
of  4.000  megavatta  capacity,  far  larger  than 
any  existing  now,  would  be  required;  this 
amounts  to  one  for  every  ten  mllea  of  coast- 
line. If  sited  there  aa  many  urge.  If  1,100 
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megawatt  plants  (San  Orofre  size)  were  built. 
350  additional  plants  would  be  required  in 
California  by  year  2,(X)0. 

There  are  now  300,000  miles  of  transmis- 
sion lines  across  the  Nation,  occupying  4 
mUlion  acres;  by  1990,  200,000  more  might  be 
required,  taking  up  another  3.1  million  acres, 
twice  the  size  of  Delaware.  Another  projec- 
tion estimates  11  million  acres  occupied  by 
plants  and  lines  by  1990,  vrlth  vlsibUity  in- 
truding on  many  more.  Clearly  this  cannot 
continue. 

AKTlnCIAI,    INDDCXMXNTS   TO    CaOWTH 

It  is  no  accident  that  we  confront  such 
bleak  prospects  in  our  energy  future.  We  face 
cries  of  immediate  fuel  and  energy  shortages 
because  the  energy  industry  has  contrived 
crisis  situations,  and  the  growing  amount  of 
interlocking  ownership  in  the  fuel  industry 
facilitates  this.  And  finally,  the  Industry  has 
contrived  in  many  ways  to  have  public  policy 
artificially  stimulate  denmnd  for  energy. 
These  factors  act  in  concert  to  produce  the 
so-called  "energy  crisis." 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  experienced 
all  sorts  of  sudden  fuel  and  power  short- 
ages. The  price  of  residual  fuel  oil  doubles  in 
a  year,  ostensibly  because  of  a  cut-off  in 
Middle  Eastern  supplies,  despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  It  comes  from  Venezuela  and  other 
places.  A  sudden  shortage  in  natural  gas  de- 
velops in  1969  when  the  gas  industry  decides 
to  try  to  pressure  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  grant  It  a  60  per  cent  Increase. 
The  gas  Industry  will  not  reveal  how  many 
wells  are  capped  awaiting  higher  prices.  Coal 
becomes  in  short  supply  because  of  mysteri- 
ous difficulties  In  production  and  delivery. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  electric  utility  in- 
dustry has  a  reserve  capacity  of  27  per  cent 
nationally,  summer  power  crises  are  experi- 
enced as  plants  breakdown  and  interties  fail. 

None  of  these  so-called  crises  is  very  plau- 
sible. The  growing  monopoly  among  energy 
companies  helps  explain  how  a  few  large 
corporations  can  suddenly  contrive  these 
crises.  The  oil  industry  has  always  controlled 
natural  gas  companies,  but  it  Is  now  on  its 
way  to  controlling  coal  and  uranium  as  well. 
At  least  11  large  oil  companies  have  sig- 
nificant interests  in  coal.  The  two  largest 
owners  of  coal  reserves  are  oil  companies, 
one  of  which  is  also  the  largest  oil  company 
(Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey) .  The  petroleum 
Industry  as  a  whole  accounts  for  one-quarter 
of  our  coal  production.  At  least  18  oil  com- 
panies have  invested  in  uranium  develop- 
ment. The  oil  industry  now  holds  45  per  cent 
of  all  known  uramum  reserves.  A  recent  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  Banking  Committee 
showed  that  49  of  our  largest  banks  have  in- 
tertocking  directorates  with  36  of  our  largeat 
electric  companlea,  with  28  gaa  companiea, 
16  coal  mining  companiea,  17  oil  companies. 
68  coal-carrying  railroads,  and  37  companies 
which  supply  electrical  equipment. 

Not  only  Is  Industry  in  a  poiaitlon  to  with- 
hold supplies  to  wring  concessions  from  gov- 
ernment, it  has  also  been  fabulously  succesa- 
ful  in  persuading  government  to  atlmulate 
demand  in  ervary  poaslble  way.  For  over  a 
century,  a  pro-growth  blaa  toward  energy  use 
haa  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  public 
policy.  Tha  rate  stroetures  for  electricity  are 
distorted  to  provide  dlacounta  for  large  in- 
dustrial consumers.  Utilltlea  ara  allowed  to 
promote  cooaumptlon  through  advertlalng 
charged  off  to  rate  payeta.  Nuclear  power  la 
subsidised  through  A.B.C.  activltlea  and  the 
accident  inauranca  afforded  by  tha  Prlca- 
Anderaon  Act.  Hydro  power  is  subaldlzad 
through  virtually  trf  licenaea  to  use  public 
water  power  sites.  Public  power  is  subsidised 
through  exenoptlon  from  income  taxes  and 
preferential  interest  rates.  Coal  mining  Is 
subsidized  through  failure  to  enforoe  strip 
mining  and  safety  controls,  with  the  result 
that  social  and  environmental  costs  are  not 
sufficiently  Internalized.  The  domestic  oil 
Industry  is  for  all  practical  purposes  sulMl- 
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dlzed  through  depletion  allowances  and  im- 
port quotas.  The  auto  and  oil  liMlustries 
Jointly  are  abetted  and  encouraged  through 
federal  aid  highway  programs.  Bulk  fuel 
transport  is  encouraged  through  subsidiza- 
tion of  continued  barge  canal  construction. 
Railroads  continue  to  receive  a  multitude  of 
forms  of  federal  support. 

CONTKOLLINO    EfrESCT    GROWTH 

How  then  do  we  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  dilemmas  of  this  contrived  pattern  of 
exponential  energy  growth?  While  no  simple 
answer  exists,  an  interim  strategy  can  be 
tried.  It  consists  of  making  a  number  of  si- 
multaneous changes  in  public  policy  to  re- 
duce rates  of  growth.  Acting  together  in  a  re- 
inforcing fashion,  these  changes  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  problem  in  temporarily  man- 
ageable form.  At  that  point,  we  can  then 
assess  whether  cutbacks  in  actual  consump- 
tion lev^s  in  the  long  run  are  also  needed. 

A  short-run  strategy  woxild  Involve  the 
following  types  of  changes  in  public  policy: 
ending  or  reducing  the  many  biases  in  pub- 
lic policies  which  provide  incentives  to  ener- 
gy growth:  maintaining  and  strengthening 
environmental  constraints  on  energy  growth; 
reducing  energy  demands  by  educating  the 
public  to  understand  the  Importance  of  con- 
servative use  of  energy:  encouraging  Intensi- 
fied research  and  development  on  ways  of 
achieving  greater  efficiencies  in  energy  utili- 
zation and  in  finding  new,  more  environmen- 
tally acceptable  energy  sources;  discourag- 
ing growth  in  industries  that  are  the  most 
profligate  consumers  of  energy;  and  estab- 
lishing new  agencies  in  government  to  plan 
and  regulate  activities.  Each  of  these  changes 
Involves  efforts  that  go  well  beyond  the 
traditional  bounds  of  energy  policy,  and  all 
can  have  profound  economic  and  social 
Impacts.  Yet  changes  are  already  beginning 
to  occur  in  all  theae  fields,  and  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  is  determined  to  pro- 
mote them.  While  each  needs  detailed  elabo- 
ration, I  will  simply  try  to  sketch  some  of 
the  central  ideas  here. 

( 1 )  We  wUl  never  be  able  to  ct^e  with  the 
crisis  of  energy  growth  until  we  root  out  the 
many  Incentives  in  public  policy  to  such 
growth.  What  would  happen  If  the  disecono- 
mies of  aU  these  subsidies  were  to  be  removed 
or  reduced?  Quite  likely  the  actual  Impetus 
behind  energy  growth  would  drop  sharply. 
We  would  no  longer  be  artificially  stimu- 
lating a  false  demand  as  if  energy  growth 
were  a  clear  public  good  rather  than  a  clear 
public  problem. 

(2)  At  the  same  time  as  artificial  Incen- 
tives are  removed,  positive  constraints  needs 
to  be  asserted  to  protect  environmental 
values.  These  Include  restrictions  of  various 
sorts  on  the  modes  of  developing,  processing, 
and  transporting  fuels:  establishment  of  on- 
shore and  offshore  closures  to  drilling  and 
mining  l^ecause  of  overriding  environmental 
values,  as  in  areas  for  wilderness,  parks,  re- 
fuges, marine  sanctuaries,  and  for  future 
study:  strict  environmental  operating  con- 
trols on  open  areas;  a  ban  on  strip  mining; 
deferred  development  of  oil  shale;  stringent 
controls  on  marine  oil  shipping,  including 
controls  on  the  operation  and  design  of  su- 
per tankers:  stricter  controls  on  pipeline  spe- 
cifications and  routing:  and  tighter  controls 
on  the  handling,  processing,  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  waste  products.  Simultaneously,  en- 
vironmental controls  need  to  be  extended 
further  on  the  facilities  which  consume 
fuels:  principally  jKiwer  plants,  automobiles, 
and  basic  industries.  Pollution  controls  on 
effluents  and  emissions  need  to  continue  to 
be  tightened,  with  greater  emphasis  on  toxic 
substance  and  by-product  recovery  and 
closed-plant  recycling.  With  the  move  toward 
national  land-use  controls,  the  siting  of 
plants,  transmission  lines,  and  highways  will 
become  increasingly  constrained. 

The  rising  costs  associated  with  all  of  these 


constraints  can  be  regarded  as  an  Internal- 
izing of  social  costs.  As  costa  rise  and  are 
passed  on  to  consumers,  demand  should 
slacken  and  the  rate  of  growth  In  the  drain 
on  energy  resotu-ces  should  slacken  too. 

(3)  As  the  public  faces  higher  energy  and 
product  coeta,  a  strong  effort  needs  to  be 
made  to  promote  public  understanding  of  the 
reasons  behind  these  shifts.  As  consumers,  we 
all  need  to  begin  to  understand  that  we  have 
not  been  paying  the  full  costs  of  driving 
automobiles  and  of  using  electricity  almost 
as  If  it  were  a  free  good.  Instead  of  looking 
upon  theae  rising  coeta  as  a  new  burden 
upon  the  consumer,  we  should  look  upon 
them  as  ending  a  "free  ride"  which  we  have 
been  getting  at  the  expense  of  the  future 
and  of  the  environment.  Moreover,  we  should 
encourage  even  greater  understanding  of 
the  need  to  end  our  wasteful  habits  in  using 
energy.  Changing  cultural  attitudes  toward 
walking,  bicycling,  and  mass  transit  can  help 
break  the  omnipotence  of  the  automobile  as 
a  symbol  of  fashion  and  prestige.  Changing 
cultural  attitudes  can  also  help  bring  rising 
residential  electrical  use  under  control  among 
the  middle  class;  hopefully  there  wUl  be  a 
growing  trend  away  from  all -electric  gadgetry 
as  a  status  symbol. 

Finally,  however,  it  is  important  that  stape 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  rising  prices  do 
not  block  the  aspirations  of  the  poor.  Par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  electrical  rates,  spe- 
cial steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  low 
rates  for  small  residential  consumers.  Im- 
proved mass  transit  should  also  help  low 
Income  urban  residents.  Other  steps  may 
need  to  be  taken  too  to  make  sure  that 
the  poor  are  not  penalized  by  these  changes 
in  public  policy. 

(4)  Not  only  do  we  need  to  convince  con- 
sumers to  be  more  conscious  of  the  need  to 
be  conservative  in  their  xise  of  energy,  we 
also  need  to  find  better  ways  to  conserve  fuel 
supplies  and  to  stretch  their  use  further. 
Through  gasslflcation  of  coal,  for  instance, 
we  may  be  able  to  achieve  better  efficiencies 
in  the  use  of  coal.  Magnetohydrodynamics 
could  also  improve  efficiencies  in  energy  con- 
version. There  may  also  be  a  limited  but  use- 
ful way  to  utilize  solar  energy  for  household 
heating  in  certain  parte  of  the  country.  It 
may  also  be  possible  to  use  the  heat  from 
air  conditioners  and  thermal  discharges  for 
some  useful  purposes  to  reduce  energy  de- 
mand. More  research  Is  needed  on  these  and 
similar  projects.  The  energy  Industry  should 
be  taxed  to  fund  a  new  federal  program  for 
Intensive  Research  and  Development  on  pos- 
sibilities of  this  sort.  The  aim  should  not  be 
to  provide  a  "technological  fix"  to  allow  us 
to  continue  our  profilgate  ways,  but  rather 
should  aim  at  helping  us  find  ways  to  con- 
serve our  fuel  supplies  and  to  minimize  the 
adverse  effects  of  their  use  upon  the  environ- 
ment. 

(5)  There  may  be  a  limited  number  of  basic 
industries  that  are  key  consumers  of  energy 
and  are  also  critical  sources  of  many  environ- 
mental problems.  These  may  include  the  au- 
tomobile Industry,  the  aluminum  Industry, 
the  paper  industry,  and  the  fertilizer  Indus- 
try. Because  of  planned  obsolescence,  the 
automobile  Industry  consumes  an  Inordinate 
share  of  the  world's  resources,  and  It  pro- 
duces vehicles  which  constitute  one  of  our 
main  sources  of  air  pollution  and  which  re- 
quire highways  that  pose  an  Increasing  threat 
to  the  viability  of  cities  and  the  Integrity  of 
our  countryside.  Environmentalists  are  shap- 
ing a  variety  of  assaults  upon  the  patterns  of 
operation  of  this  Industry. 

The  aluminum  Industry  is  a  prime  con- 
sumer of  electricity  and  is  a  major  con- 
tributor of  litter  in  the  form  of  disposable 
beverage  cans.  Laws  to  require  returnable 
containers  could  profoundly  effect  this  Indus- 
try, and  have  already  been  passed  In  some 
places.  The  paper  industry  also  consumes  sig- 


nificant amounts  of  energy  and  Is  a  major 
pKJiluter.  Cultural  trends  away  from  the  dis- 
posable way  of  life,  built  upon  paper  goods, 
could  cut  Into  the  growth  of  this  Industry. 
Finally,  if  there  is  a  trend  away  from  In- 
organic fertilizers  with  emphasis  Instead  on 
the  use  of  animal  manures,  this  could  cut 
the  energy  demands  of  that  industry. 
Through  these  separate  programs  of  environ- 
mental reform,  some  of  the  dynamism  may 
also  be  taken  out  of  energy  growth  rates. 

(6)  To  assure  that  many  of  these  efforts 
are  orchestrated,  environmentalists  are  ad- 
vocating a  number  of  new  governmental  In- 
stitutions and  programs.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Sierra  Club  ad- 
vocated establishment  of  a  new  agency  with- 
in the  Interior  Department  to  conduct  basic 
energy  studies  and  to  prepare  national  energy 
plans.  It  also  called  for  the  establishment 
there  of  a  separate  agency  to  oversee  basic 
R&D  programs  in  this  field.  And  it  called 
for  a  third  agency  In  the  Department  to  ad- 
minister a  program  of  electrical  reliability 
and  safety.  All  of  these  might  be  grouped 
within  the  Energy  Branch  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  called  for  In  Its  reorganization 
proposal  for  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

We  called,  too.  for  giving  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  general  licensing  authority  over 
power  plants  of  all  sorts  over  a  certain  min- 
imum size,  with  regional  licensing  boards 
composed  of  panels  representing  three  agen- 
cies. To  offset  this  increased  authority  of  the 
FPC,  however,  we  called  for  a  requirement 
that  various  environmental  and  other  agen- 
cies certify  compliance  with  their  programs 
before  licenses  could  be  Issued.  In  other 
words,  we  opposed  the  so-called  "one  stop" 
licensing  approach  as  out  of  step  with  our 
needs,  and  called  instead  for  maintaining 
the  Integrity  of  our  environmental  and  land 
planning  programs.  Basically,  our  proposal 
contemplates  distributing  various  functions 
to  the  agencies  that  are  most  competent  to 
handle  them.  In  this  way,  each  function  can 
be  accomplished  authentically  and  will  not 
be  prematurely  compromised.  The  functions 
of  planning,  research,  reliability  enforcement, 
environmental  and  land  use  control,  licens- 
ing, and  rate  regulation  would  be  vested  in 
different  agencies.  A  way  is  provided  to  in- 
tegrate these  functions,  but  not  on  the  util- 
ities' terms.  We  are  still  In  the  process  of 
working  out  control  programs  for  other 
energy  sources. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  what  effect  all  of 
these  changes  might  have.  Hovirever,  I  would 
point  out  three  things.  First,  many  of  these 
changes  are  already  beginning  to  be  made, 
and  most  have  a  rationale  that  allows  them 
to  stand  apart  from  any  over-all  energy  con- 
trol scenario.  Second,  the  strategy  of  or- 
chestrating these  changes  allows  many  fac- 
tors to  be  adjusted  to  help  shape  the  final 
result.  In  other  words,  it  allows  a  lot  of  room 
for  experimenting  to  achieve  different  ranges 
of  change.  And  third,  the  practical  alterna- 
tives are  not  very  inviting.  Starkly  put.  these 
alternatives  may  be  on  the  one  hand  a  grue- 
some day  of  environmental  reckoning  when 
either  the  energy  bubble  bursts  or  the  en- 
vironmental burdens  pass  the  breaking  point, 
or  radical  and  revolutionary  institutional 
change  on  the  other  hand  when  such  crises 
threaten  to  occur. 

And  the  worst  part  of  the  dilemma  is  that 
we  probably  really  do  not  know  how  far  we 
are  on  the  environmental  limb.  Certainly,  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  pursuing  our  best  op- 
tion in  whatever  time  remains.  Our  choice 
does  not  need  to  be  one  of  either  blackouts 
or  having  the  Federal  Government  tell  us  to 
turn  off  the  lights.  The  more  logical  course 
open  to  us  Is  to  turn  off  the  overheated  and 
self-interested  forces  which  are  propelling  us 
into  the  predicament. 
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HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  OKUkHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  BEIiCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  buert 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Finis  T. 
Crutchfleld,  pastor,  Boston  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

I  think  this  article  is  a  good  lesson  in 
how  to  be  a  good  cltixen: 

PAflTom'a  CosmK 

At  tbe  time  of  the  writing  of  tbese  words, 
no  decision  has  been  reached  by  the  federal 
authorities  concerning  the  busing  and  In- 
tegration problem  as  related  to  the  public 
schools  in  our  commiinlty.  Regardless  of  the 
tAcX.  that  we  do  not  know  the  specific  shape 
or  form  of  the  Issue.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest the  following  to  thoughtful  Boston  Ave- 
nue people. 

First,  the  application  of  an  unpopular 
problem  of  law  may  often  become  the  oc- 
casion for  subtle  and  unconscious  lawless- 
ness, even  anyong  sincere  and  good  people. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  WruHnp  of  our 
coxirt  will  not  be  unlTersally  popular,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  but  as  Christian  people 
we  should  encourage  the  most  astute  and 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  law.  It  Is  likely 
that  the  application  of  certain  federal  laws 
will  Inconvenience  and  greatly  penalize  cer- 
tain sections.  This  Is  still  no  occasion  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  law.  or  of 
encouraging  its  violation  In  any  form.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  In  history  when  law 
observance  should  take  precedence  over  other 
considerations,  this  Is  that  time.  Some  have 
already  said  to  me,  "But  do  you  believe  we 
should  obey  a  law  which  Is  morally  wrong? 
What  about  the  Christians  who  were  In 
violation  of  the  Emperor's  law  and  what 
about  devout  people  under  Hitler  in  Ger- 
many, what  about  faithful  defiance  in 
communist  countries?"  The  only  response 
that  I  have  Is  this:  we  do  not  live  In  Hitler's 
Germany,  we  do  not  live  In  the  first  century 
catacombs,  or  In  a  conununlst  nation.  Our 
situation  Is  entirely  different  and  we  live  In 
a  land  whose  government  has  been  based 
finally  upon  reason  and  not  passion,  shaped 
upon  law  and  not  emotion,  upon  Judiciary 
decisions,  and  not  personal  preferences.  In 
the  long  run,  we,  In  our  time.  In  our  country, 
have  far  more  to  lose  by  not  upholding  the 
Importance  of  the  law  than  we  have  In  In- 
sisting on  the  violation  of  something  we  think 
unfair.  In  this  nation  there  are  ways  to 
change  unpopular  laws.  We  do  not  live  In 
the  midst  of  any  tyranny.  Let  us  all  to- 
gether uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law,  what- 
ever Its  application  may  be.  This  nation 
needs  an  example  In  law  observance  and  we 
can  give  It  Just  now,  all  of  ua  together. 

Second,  one  should  not  try  to  find  a  scape- 
goat for  the  present  situation  unless  he  Is 
willing  to  look  In  the  mirror.  When  we  get 
backed  Into  a  comer  and  seem  to  have  no 
way  out,  we  always  hunt  for  a  scapegoat, 
someone  to  blame,  the  fall-guy,  a  place  where 
we  can  heap  all  our  scorn,  someone  or  some 
parties  upon  whom  we  can  vent  our  spleen 
Some  people  wUl  want  to  blame  the  school 
board,  perhaps  others  wUl  want  to  blame  the 
school  administration,  others  will  blame  the 
Supreme  Court,  others  the  churches  for  med- 
dling In  the  Integration  problem,  stui  others 
blame  the  churches  for  not  meddling  enough. 
Some  will  blame  the  Democrats,  others  will 
blame  the  Republicans.  When  we  are  frus- 
ti«ted  we  like  to  find  sometxxly  to  blame. 
When  Irritated  we  seldom  step  up  and  say,  "I 
have  some  blame  in  this.'"  The  truth  of  the 
matter  U  that  "the  sins  of  the  fathers  have 
been  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
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aUona."  This  tmpaste.  rooted  in  wTonfi  and 
grievances,  expreaeea  Itaelf  in  situation  after 
Bttuatlon,  event  after  event,  across  many  dec- 
ades. If  ever  there  la  a  situation  of  corporate 
guilt,  this  U  It.  A  study  of  hlatory  and 
current  aoclaty  clearly  reveal  It,  examination 
of  our  ooMclenca  wUl  oonflxm  it.  Mush  oould 
bs  said  a»  this  point  but  we  want  to  say  ]uat 
this:  "Whatever  comes,  let's  adjnlt  we  are  all 
to  blams  and  not  try  to  dump  the  lAame  on 
soma  penon  or  persons.  Let  us  make  what- 
ever situation  la  to  be  into  a  gentilne  social 
and  q>intual  venture.  Let  us  take  smnethlng 
we  think  Improper,  or  even  wrong,  and  make 
something  good  and  right  out  of  It.  Let  us 
take  the  worst  (if  that  Is  what  It  la)  and 
make  It  Into  the  best.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  fretting  and  fault-finding.  Often  what 
appears  to  be  utterly  disastrous  turns  out 
to  be  a  great  blessing.  God  Is  In  every  social 
crisis  offering  some  gift,  if  we  have  eyes  to 
see,  ears  to  hear,  and  the  willingness  to  ac- 
cept that  gift.  Let  us  be  open  to  It  and  seize 
It  Joyfully. 

Third,  let  us  offer  our  words,  our  deeds,  and 
our  labor  In  willing  service  to  the  leaders 
of  the  local  school  administration  and  the 
local  school  board  chairman,  and  Its  officials 
charged  with  implementing  whatever  pro- 
grams oome.  They  are  responsible,  trained, 
dedicated  people  and  in  my  opinion  they 
can  be  thoroughly  trusted.  Let  vis  move  for- 
ward with  them. 

I  hope  you  will  be  in  church  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 
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NUCLEAR     POWER     IS     THE     ONLY 
ALTEaiNATTVE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  crit- 
ics of  nuclear  power  plants  were  to  have 
their  way  In  banning  them  totally  or  sub- 
stantially, where  would  the  Nation  go  for 
Its  future  power?  The  fossil  fuels  are  ex- 
haustible, and  it  is  getting  more  difficult 
all  the  time  to  maintain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply. Just  in  the  past  25  years  man  has 
consumed  half  of  all  the  coal  and  oil  put 
to  use  since  their  value  as  fuel  was  first 
discovered.  As  new  sources  are  needed, 
the  costs  go  up. 

Richard  Peterson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  California's  Pacific  Oas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.,  points  out  that  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  forces  the  company  to  go  far- 
ther north  and  to  depend  on  deeper,  more 
costly  wells.  Supplements  from  coal  and 
imports  of  liquJJQed  gas  are  more  expen- 
sive than  fuels  transported  by  pipelines. 

As  a  natural  and  Inevitable  supplemen- 
tal source  close  at  hand  P.O.  L  E.  has 
turned  to  nuclear  power.  Peterson  points 
out  that  the  utility  will  complete  two  gen- 
erating units  at  its  Diablo  project  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  in  1975.  He  says. 

In  that  year,  nuclear  power  will  account 
for  16  percent  of  our  electricity. 

The  company  also  expects  to  file  ap- 
plications with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies later  this  year  for  two  units  in  its 
coastal  site  In  Mendocino  County. 

And  that's  where  the  critics  come  in. 
A  measure  scheduled  for  the  California 
1972  State  ballot  would  ban  such  con- 
struction for  5  years.  Former  Public 
Utilities  Commissioner  William  M.  Ben- 
nett has  made  it  clear  that  he  and  his 


group  of  young  law  students  are  out  to 
kill  off  nuclear  power  projects,  period. 
There  Is  no  power  shortage,  he  claims. 

Which  is  not  the  point.  Unless  the 
Nation's  utilities  can  plan  at  least  10 
years  ahead  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
an  electric  energy  need  which  is  expected 
to  increase  six-fold  in  the  next  three 
decades. 

Certainly,  plans  for  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants  must  be  fully  studied. 
All  tests  for  environmental  and  human 
safety,  including  the  earthquake  factor, 
must  be  passed. 

But,  with  more  than  100  reactor-years 
of  operation  without  any  serious  acci- 
dent, nuclear  plants  have  proved  them- 
selves. And  they  are  improving  even  on 
that  record.  They  have  a  remarkably  low 
pollution  effect.  Theirs  Is  the  only  inex- 
haustible supirfy  of  fuel  we  have. 

Fossil  fuels  will  continue  to  be  used, 
but  without  expanded  use  of  nuclear 
energy  we  are  in  trouble. 


JUDGE  FRANK  McBEE— THE  LAW 
SOUTH  OF  THE  COLORADO 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
South  Austinltes,  today  marks  the  end  of 
an  era,  for  today,  after  32  years  on  the 
bench,  Justice  of  the  peace  Frank  Wilkins 
McBee,  Sr.,  plans  to  retire. 

During  his  years  in  office  the  life  of 
this  son  of  two  Texas  pioneer  families 
has  touched  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
of  citizens.  It  is  estimated  he  has  handled 
some  100,000  criminal  and  civil  cases  and 
performed  over  4,000  marriages. 

Get  him  started  talking  about  his  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace  career  and  the  anec- 
dotes flow.  Though  he  often  crossed 
paths  with  crime,  McBee  considers  "the 
opportunity  to  help  people"  as  having 
been  most  important  in  his  life. 

He  celebrated  his  own  50th  wedding 
anniversary  last  year,  and  weddings  were 
plainly  his  favorite  duty. 

After  the  first  wedding  I  performed,  the 
groom  gave  me  64  cents.  I  know  darned  well 
It  was  all  he  oould  afford. 

In  recent  days,  he  says,  the  bride  is 
likely  to  be  barefooted,  have  on  a  granny 
dress,  and  be  carrying  carnations. 

For  most  of  the  years  of  his  career, 
McBee  was  available  to  city  policemen 
and  highway  patrolmen  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  and  many  an  accident  or 
crime  victim  received  first  aid  on  his  liv- 
ing room  couch. 

Judge  McBee  never  went  to  law  school, 
but  when  he  decided  to  riui  for  the  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  he  began  his  own  pri- 
vate schooling  in  the  law.  aided  by  sev- 
eral Austin  lawyers.  His  diligence  and 
quick  mastery  of  the  law  won  him  an 
election  to  the  Travis  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1940. 

Known  for  his  honesty,  his  fair-deal- 
ing, and  his  helping  hand,  McBee  never 
lost  an  election  in  13  tries,  and  he  rated 
high  enough  with  the  voters  to  draw  op- 
position only  twice. 
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His  homemade,  elaborately  tooled  cow- 
boy boots  will  be  hard  shoes  to  fill,  and 
we  will  miss  his  services  greatly  in 
Austin. 

After  he  gets  back  from  his  first  vaca- 
tion, however,  I  will  wager  that  coffee 
pot  and  homemade  cake  will  be  ready  as 
always  in  his  kitehen. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  WEEK 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or   MtlMttrHUBU'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Massachusetts.  Got.  Francis  W.  Sar- 
gent, proclaimed  May  &-16.  1971.  as 
Home  Economics  Week. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  thi^  new 
and  wholesome  development,  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  coordinated  the  talents 
and  resources  of  its  teachers  to  alert  the 
public  to  many  opportunities.  All  teach- 
ers responded  in  a  variety  of  ways  too 
numerous  to  list  in  this  introduction. 

However,  the  climax  of  this  memorable 
week  deserves  special  mention  because  of 
its  dramatic  quality.  It  was  the  brain- 
child of  Miss  Nancy  Guzelian.  a  teacher 
at  the  Mary  E.  Curley  Junior  High 
School,  who  encouraged  business — 
namely  the  Mennen  Co. — to  sponsor  a 
contest. 

In  a  search  for  a  typical  teenage  girl 
who  reflected  the  best  ideals  of  home- 
making,  certain  criteria  were  established. 
She  had  to  first,  be  no  less  than  a  "B" 
student  In  home  economics,  second,  have 
qualities  of  leadership  and,  third,  sub- 
mit a  short  theme  about  the  subject. 

Mennen  Co.  provided  the  funds  tor 
suitable  awards  and  an  elegant  luncheon 
at  a  fine  Boston  hotel — which  in  Itself 
delighted  these  youngsters  who  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  eat-and- 
nm  mode  of  meals.  They  expressed  de- 
light in  the  beautiful  surroxmdings  and 
genteel  table  service.  This  alone  was 
worth  a  hundred  classroom  lessons.  To 
add  to  the  importance  of  this  occasion, 
a  prestigious  panel  of  Judges  included 
Congresswoman  Loxnsi  Day  Hicks,  Mrs. 
Kevin  White.  Mrs.  Robert  Qulnn.  Mrs. 
Augusta  Bailey,  and  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Sullivan. 

We  consider  this  only  a  beginning  to- 
ward establishing  home  economics  as  an 
acceptable  field  of  study  in  an  educa- 
tional tradition  that  has  been  heavily 
classical. 

The  themes  follow : 

"Wrt  Horn  Economics  Is  iMroKTAirr" 

(By  Patricia  Drlscoll,  Clarence  R.  Edwards 

School.  First  Junior  High  School  Winner) 

I  can  say  Home  Economics  Is  Important 
because  I  have  had  my  own  personal  exper- 
ience in  ninning  a  house  hold.  Last  August 
my  Mother  died  suddenly.  When  she  died 
she  left  behind  my  Father,  my  little  sister, 
and  brother,  ages  3  and  6.  and  myself  14. 
Even  though  I  was  the  oldest  I  dldnt  help 
out  much  before  she  died.  All  at  once  tbe 
responsibility  of  running  the  household  was 
upon  me.  It  was  very  important  for  me  to 
try  and  do  my  best  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 


dren, and  It  was  reaUy  up  to  me  slnoe  my 
Father  was  at  work  most  of  the  day.  At  first 
It  was  difficult  but  when  school  began  in 
September  I  took  courses  In  Consimier  Edu- 
cation and  Foods.  I  realized  It  waant  so 
hard.  One  night  I  sat  down  wit^  my  father 
and  made  out  a  budget,  and  now  my  meal 
planning  is  even  better.  Home  Economics  is 
far  more  than  learning  how  to  prepare  meals 
and  rimning  a  household.  It  has  also  helped 
me  in  forming  my  personality  and  with  good 
groonUng.  It  has  helped  a  great  deal  in  han- 
dling the  children  and  bringing  them  up 
correctly  and  understanding  their  moods 
and  needs. 

I  think  Home  Econofnlcs  Is  good  because 
many  young  girls  may  want  to  learn  certain 
subjects  in  Home  Econcxnlcs  but  their 
mothers  may  not  have  the  time  or  patience 
to  teach  them,  so  school  is  the  only  way  they 
can  learn. 

Many  teenage  girls  do  not  realize  how  im- 
portant Home  Economics  is  but  they  will 
soon  learn  when  they  have  their  own  homes 
In  the  future. 

Wht  Hoks  Economics  Is  iMPorrANr 
(By  Paula  Jones,  William  Howard  Taft  Junior 
High  Scho<d,  Second  Junior  High  School 
Winner) 

I  think  home  economics  is  Important  be- 
cause it  shows  us  how  to  buy  food  that  is 
nourishing  and  also  how  to  economize.  It 
isn't  Just  a  class  to  teach  you  how  to  cook; 
it  teaches  you  how  to  become  a  better  per- 
son. We  learn  to  be  considerate,  kind,  lov- 
ing, generous.  We  find  that  deep  within  our- 
selves we  are  reaUy  capable  of  being  under- 
standing mothers,  how  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  pressures  that  are  placed  on  the 
homemaker.  The  homemaker  is  an  important 
part  of  everyday  life.  To  play  this  part  we 
must  rehearse  and  in  home  economics  this 
Is  what  we  do.  We  girls  who  are  soon  to  be 
women,  and  from  there  poaslbly  to  new 
brides,  have  learned  to  sew  and  ootA.  Sewing 
and  mending  our  own  clothes  can  help  us 
save  money  and  stick  to  a  family  budget  that 
is  tight.  Also  we  can  save  money  on  baby 
clothes.  We  learn  safety  precautions  such  as 
how  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a  cut,  how  to  stop 
the  pain  of  a  bum,  better  yet,  how  to  pre- 
vent these  accidente. 

We  are  taught  how  to  fix  a  low-calorie 
meal  that  has  all  the  nourishment  of  a  hlgh- 
calorie  meal.  We  learn  how  to  be  an  encour- 
aging inspiration  to  otir  husbands,  how  to 
help  solve  family  problems  and  bring  cheer 
to  them  when  they  are  depressed.  We  also 
learn  these  things  which  could  help  us  in 
professions  later  in  life.  We  are  taught  how 
to  get  along  with  people  In  case  we  Join 
a  community  group.  We  have  learned  how 
to  put  on  buffets  and  how  to  accept  com- 
pany which  could  really  help  your  husband 
out  if  the  company  is  his  boss  and  wife.  Chil- 
dren are  very  compUcated  things  in  a  wom- 
an's life.  She  must  know  how  to  have  fun 
with  them  and  also  how  to  discipline  them. 
From  the  day  these  little  creatures  appear 
till  the  day  they  return  to  their  maker  they 
demand  love,  compassion,  understanding,  se- 
curity, and  time.  An  understanding  mother 
wUl  give  this  to  a  child,  but  only  enough, 
not  too  much.  You  see  a  chUd  is  like  a  time 
piece — you  have  to  know  how,  when,  and 
where.  Children  should  be  handled  with  lov- 
ing care  and  little  more  discipline.  They 
should  be  taught  respect,  manners,  and 
other  things.  All  this  is  taught  in  home  eco- 
nomics. To  me  these  are  only  some  of  the 
many  reasons  home  ec  is  in^Mrtant.  It  is 
a  tough  course  but  so  Is  life. 

"Wht  Homx  Economics  Is  iMrorrANT 
To  Mb" 

(By  Davida  Orlmes,  F.  V.  T^oo^sson  School, 
Third  Junior  High  School  Winner) 
Home   Economics   impresses   many   things 
upon  me.  It  Impressed  on  my  mind  that  the 


true  family  happiness  depends  upon  what  It's 
members  are,  not  what  they  have.  It  taught 
me  to  be  thrifty,  ind«istrlous.  and  charitable 
in  my  family  circle.  It  taught  me  that  I  will 
never  st<^  learning  how  to  become  a  better 
economist. 

To  become  a  better  economist  takes  time 
like  everything.  It  also  takes  practice.  It 
taught  me  that.  sure.  I  will  make  mistakes 
but  practice  makes  perfect.  It  taught  me 
how  to  be  wise  in  spending  money  and  Judg- 
ing values. 

It  taught  me  not  to  waste  my  time  or  to 
get  frustrated  when  I  make  a  mistake,  but  to 
stay  cool  and  dig  up  my  confidence  and  try 
over  or  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
taught  me  how  to  be  a  little  woman  or 
lady.  I  sometimes  Imagine  my  home  as  being 
my  own  home,  aftw  I'm  married.  It  showed 
me  how  to  cope  with  problems,  to  keep  down 
arguments  and  keep  peace  in  the  family 
home.  It  taught  me  to  make  the  best  of 
work  I  don't  like  and  to  make  a  game  of 
it  and  to  really  like  work  I  didn't  like  before. 

So  now  when  we  have  vacations  and  I 
have  to  do  work  I  didn't  like  before,  the 
day  goes  by  faster  because  I  find  joy  In 
doing  it. 

People  say  doing  work  is  a  curse.  People 
say  they  want  to  be  an  economist  with  no 
practice,  but  it  can't  be.  It  takes  time.  So 
don't  be  discouraged  when  you  make  a  mis- 
take. Try  again. 

Yes,  Home  Economics  taught  me  a  lot. 
It  taught  me  to  be  the  best  I  can  be.  to  run 
a  house,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  It  taught 
me  to  be  the  capable  girl  I  am,  the  capable 
girl  spoken  of  in  Proverb  31:10-31. 

What  kind  of  a  girl  or  woman  are  you?77 

"Wht  Homs  Economics  Is  Imtobtant" 

(By  Debra  J.  Furlong,  First  Prise  Winner, 

Rosllndale  High  School) 

In  my  life  home  economics  has  played  a 
very  important  role.  I  have  been  t^'^'^g  some 
form  of  home  economics  since  tbe  Seventh 
Grade  whether  it  has  been  clothing  or  foods, 
they  have  been  very  helpful  In  teaching  me  a 
lot  about  consumer  protection,  the  arts  of 
cooking  and  the  arts  of  sewing.  These  courses 
have  helped  me  in  current  yean  and  I  think 
they  will  help  me  ev«n  more  In  my  future 
years  when  I  have  a  home  of  my  own. 

In  home  economics  I  am  not  only  taught 
bow  to  stretch  my  dollar  but  also  how  to  use 
tbe  products  I  buy  more  efllclently.  Tbe 
consumer  tbeee  days  is  not  fully  aware  of 
tbe  way  they  are  being  cheated  by  packaging 
and  false  advertising,  having  been  versed 
ahead  of  time.  In  the  future  housewife  and 
consumer  will  know  and  look  for  tbe  best 
buys  for  my  money. 

In  the  making  of  my  clothes  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  tbe  special  techniques  and 
finishing  Souches  which  make  an  article  look 
like  something  more  than  home  made.  I 
think  that  slnoe  I  do  make  a  large  portion  of 
my  wardrobe,  the  short  cuts  and  tbe  know 
bows  will  make  it  easier  for  me,  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  will  also  be  able  to  select  patterns, 
materials  and  other  notions  needed  in  mak- 
ing a  wardrobe  that  looks  fashionable  and 
can  be  interchanged  to  economise  on  time 
and  money  and  space.  I  think  Home  Eco- 
nomics has  a  great  future  and  could  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  mcve  relevant  tasaes  to 
tbe  housewife,  tomorrow. 

"Wht  Is  Home  Economics  iMrocTAirr" 

(By  Linda  Ben  Jam  I  sen.  Second  Prise  Winner, 

Hyde  Park  High  Saiool) 

Home  economics  consists  of  clothing  and 
foods  which  Is  important  to  everyone.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  a  homemaker  it  is  essential 
but  it  la  also  essential  to  the  single  person. 
A  single  person  stUl  has  to  oook  his  meals 
and  mend  bis  clothss. 

Clothes  are  important.  Fashions  no»-a- 
daya  change  with  each  new  year.  Iieamlng  to 
sew  helps  you  cut  down  on  the  expense  at 
your  wardrobe.  In  some  store  bought  clothes 
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you  !>•▼•  to  in*k«  alt«r«tlona.  Sewing  comes 
In  handy.  Theae  cUaaes  abow  tbe  different 
types  at  fabrics  and  we»yes,  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  tbe  texture. 

On  buying  clothes  tbe  shopper  U  trained 
to  look  for  chain  stitching  when  you  juat  pull 
the  thread  and  It  unravels  or  buttons  that 
are  all  sewn  with  tbe  thread  running  to  one 
button  to  tbe  next.  Buttons  and  Elppers  sewn 
carelessly  usiially  gives  you  the  hint  that 
the  garment  was  sewn  cheaply  and  the  qual- 
ity Inferior. 

Home  economics  in  clothes  teaches  you  to 
sew  and  to  make  things.  Even  If  you  bate  sew- 
ing you  stlU  know  how  to  sew  buttons  back 
on  and  to  mend  clothes. 

In  food  classes  you're  taught  bow  to  plan 
meals.  Tbe  color,  texture,  flavors,  and  balance 
of  tbe  meal  are  important  to  make  a  nutri- 
tious and  attractive  dinner.  Tou  are  also 
taught  tbe  facts  about  vitamins  and 
calories. 

Food  classes  have  Intereetlng  topics  such 
as  Consumer  Education,  where  buyers  be- 
ware or  budgeting,  where  pinching  pennies 
count. 

International  dishes  are  part  of  the  class 
where  we  learn  to  broaden  our  cooking 
talents  to  more  exclttng  dishes.  Frencfa  pas- 
tries are  hard  to  make  but  delicious  to  eat. 
Italian  foods  are  popular  like  plzsa  and 
lasagna.  Desserts  of  any  country  are  fun  to 
make  and  eat. 

All  this  Is  Important  so  as  not  to  have 
boring  meals  each  day  but  something  new. 
In  our  classes  we  are  doing  this  and  enjoy- 
ing preparing  It  also. 

Don't  let  the  title  fool  you.  It  Isnt  just  for 
girls  getting  married  but  for  everyone.  H<»ne 
economics  does  mean  the  home  but  home  can 
be  a  person  and  his  house  not  Just  the  family 
set-up.  Everyone  has  to  eat  and  sometime 
or  another  sew  a  button.  So  why  not  take 
home  economics  It  Is  Important  but  also  fun 
In  learning. 

"Wrt  Horn  Economics  Is  IicrosTAirr" 

(By  Pat  DrlscoU.  Brighton  High  School, 
third  prize  winner) 

Young  people  today  need  to  know  arbout 
home  economics.  Home  economics  Is  the 
study  and  science  of  foods,  tbe  management 
of  your  bouse,  tbe  knowledge  of  planning 
your  budget  and  tbe  study  of  child  care. 

The  study  and  science  of  food  Is  Impor- 
tant to  people  In  the  world  today.  We 
should  know  what  food  we  need  dally  and 
why  It  Is  Important  to  have  this  food.  Tou 
abould  know  how  tbe  food  Is  to  be  prepared 
and  bow  to  cook  food.  When  buying  food 
you  should  know  what  to  look  for  when  you 
shop.  Also  you  learn  how  to  plan  a  diet  for 
gaining  or  losing  weight.  Disease  that  are 
caused  from  food  is  important  to  know 
about. 

Managing  a  house  Is  important  because 
you  leam  what  things  you  buy  are  more  of  a 
necessity  than  others.  Tou  leam  about  tbe 
dlffwent  brands  of  china,  silverware  and 
furniture.  Tou  also  leam  about  different 
products  to  use  around  tbe  house. 

Today  the  cost  of  living  Is  very  high  and 
It  U  Important  for  us  to  know  how  to 
plan  a  budget.  In  planning  a  budget  you 
must  know  bow  much  money  you  have  to 
spend  on  food  a  week,  then  you  plan  each 
meal  for  tbe  week.  With  the  rest  of  the 
money  you  put  a  certain  amount  away  for 
rent  and  bills  that  need  to  be  p«ad  and 
other  expense.  Also  you  may  have  enough 
money  to  put  In  a  savings  bank. 

Child  care  Is  also  Important  for  us  to 
know  so  that  we  can  be  prepared  when 
we  have  our  own  children  later  on  m  life. 
We  will  be  prepared  to  know  how  to  raise 
our  chUdren  and  feed  them  the  right  foods 
to  keep  them  healthy. 
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DEMOCRATIC  DINNKR  ODT8TAND- 
INQ  SUCCESS— SPEAKER  CARL 
ALBERT  STRESSES  LEGISLATIVE 
ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  DEMOCRATIC 
CONGRESSES 


July  1,  1971 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKMNXaSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  I,  1971 

Mr.  E:vinS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  1971  Democratic  congressionsd  din- 
ner held  in  Washington  this  week  was 
an  outstanding  success. 

Some  3,000  enthusiastic  Democratic 
leaders  attended  the  dinner  and  there 
was  an  aura  of  confidence  and  victory  in 
the  air. 

Speaker  Carl  Albert  set  the  tone  of 
the  meeting  with  his  special  message, 
citing  the  progressive  record  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  predicting  victory  In 
presidential  and  congressional  elections 
next  year. 

The  attractive  program  prepared  by 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  reviewed  the  many  legislative 
achievements  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  for  the  people  in- 
cluding : 

The  Social  Security  Act,  the  GI  bill 
of  rights,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
EHementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962,  Tax  Cut  and 
Reform  Act,  National  Housing  Act,  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  Housing  Act  of 
1961,  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962,  Water  Pollution  Control. 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act,  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act. 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Air 
Quality  Act,  Medicare,  18-year-old  vote 
Constitutional  Amendment,  establish- 
ment of  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  establishment  of 
Coast  Guard,  prohibition  of  Interstate 
Commerce  In  Products  of  Child  Labor, 
Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law,  Immigration 
Act,  Woman  Suffrage,  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement, Merchant  Marine  Act,  Agricul- 
tural Progrtuns,  Tennessee  VaUey  Au- 
thority, Home  Owners  Loan,  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance. 

The  Twenty-first  Amendment,  Philip- 
pine Independence  Act,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act,  Communications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962,  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  Civil 
Rights,  Mass  Transportation,  Anti-Pov- 
erty Program,  Wilderness  System.  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

Drug  Controls,  Voting  Rights,  Mental 
Health  Research  and  Facilities,  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  Act,  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  Federal  Reserve  Act,  Pair 
Labor  Standards,  Lend-Lesise,  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement,  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945,  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Act,  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  Greek-Turkish  Aid,  Foreign 
Relief  Act,  National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Fair  Labor  Standards,  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdatlon  Act,  Foreign  Economic 
Assistance  Act,  Defense  Production  Act 


of  1950,  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961, 
Peace  Corps,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1962,  Omnibus  Housing  Act. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Heart  Disease-Cancer  and 
Stroke  Research  and  Facilities,  Higher 
Education.  Highway  Safety,  Department 
of  Transportaticai,  Demonstration  Cities 
Act.  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act, 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967, 
Older  Americans  Act.  Model  Cities 
Funds,  Teachers  Corps.  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  Veterans  Pension  and  Readjust- 
moit  Assistance  Act  of  1967.  Truth  in 
Lending — 1968,  Drug  Abuse  Ctmtrol,  Nu- 
clear NonproUferation  Treaty.  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Educaticm  Act  of 
1969. 

Water  Pollution  Act  of  1969.  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Tax  Law  Revi- 
sion— 1969.  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and 
social  security  benefit  increases,  among 
others. 

The  special  message  by  Speaker  Al- 
bert, "Opportunities  for  Progress,"  was  as 
follows : 

OpporruNTriKB  pob  Pxocbxss 

(Statement   of  Speaker   Cau.  Albxst, 

of  Oklahoma ) 

This  dinner  marks  the  kick-off  of  a  con- 
certed effort  to  return  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority to  tbe  Congress  in  1973.  It  is  none 
too  early  to  begin,  for  the  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  White  House  is  focusing  aU 
of  its  attention  on   next  year's  election. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  tbe  beet  hope  of  this  nation 
for  progress,  reform,  relevance,  and  redress 
of  grievances.  All  of  the  great  legislative 
initiatives  of  the  past  decade  have  been 
Democratic -sponsored,  most  of  them  passed 
over  adamant  Republican  opposition.  Se- 
vere as  our  country's  problems  are  today, 
we  may  well  ask  ourselves  where  we  would 
be  without  Medicare,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  public  housing 
programs,  clean  air  and  water  bUls,  and  a 
hoet  of  others  bearing  a  clear  Democratic 
Imprimatur.  Our  Party  is  clearly  the  Party 
of  opportunity  for  the  American  people — 
for  participation  In  the  political  process, 
for  candidacy  for  elective  office,  and  for  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  been  to- 
tally unresponsive  to  tbe  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  will  burden  Republican  candidates 
for  Congress  with  an  inferior  record  to  car- 
ry to  the  people.  It  has  allowed  Its  much- 
empbasiaed  forgotten  Americans  to  loee 
their  Jobs  and  to  see  their  Income  eaten  up 
by  rampant  Inflation  and  recession.  It  has 
cut  back  vital  health  programs  and  under- 
cut Congressional  support  for  education.  It 
has  begun  to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  allowed  more  than 
a  million  Americans  to  slip  back  below  tbe 
poverty  level  after  a  decade  of  Democratic 
success  In  this  battle.  It  has  made  no  com- 
mitment to  tbe  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans  that  Is  tbe  heart  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 

The  American  people  cannot  be  fooled  for 
very  long.  It  miut  be  our  mission  to  ex- 
p>ose  the  gap  between  Republican  promise 
and  performance  and  to  spread  the  word 
of  Democratic  solutions  for  the  nation's  un- 
met problems.  The  opportunity  has  never 
been  brighter,  tbe  need  never  greater,  to 
return  a  Democratic  majority  to  Congress 
and  to  elect  a  Democratic  President  in  1S73. 
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PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 
AND  PROPOSALS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KXVTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATTVE8 
Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
months  ago,  I  invited  Dr.  Robert  A.  Le- 
vlne,  former  Assistant  Director  for  Re- 
search, Planning,  Programs,  and  Evalu- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, now  with  the  Rand  Corp.,  to 
provide  our  committee  with  a  copy  of  an 
article  he  had  written  entitled  "Public 
Employment  Programs  and  Proposals." 

This  study  was  prepared  as  a  back- 
ground paper  for  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution book  entitled  "Setting  National 
Priorities:  The  1972  Budget."  by  Charles 
L.  Schultze.  Alice  M.  Rlvlin.  and  Edward 
Fried. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  include 
Dr.  Levine's  article  in  the  hearings  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members.  Altljough  Dr.  Le- 
vine  went  to  some  trouble  to  make  the 
article  available  to  us.  it  was  not  included 
in  the  hearings  due  to  an  inadvertence. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  an  opportunity  to  reaul 
Dr.  Levine's  article.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record : 

Public  Emplotmknt  PaooaAits  and 

PaOPOSALS 

(By  Robert  A.  Levlne) 

This  note  Is  cast  initially  In  terms  of  four 
major  categories  of  issues  concerning  public 
employment.  Having  discussed  these  Issuea 
conceptually  and  put  forth  some  arguments 
and  orders  at  magnitude.  It  presents  an  Intel- 
lectual and  political  history  of  public  employ- 
ment developments  Ince  1964,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  current  status  of  public  employment 
proposals,  and  concludes  with  some  recom- 
mendations. 

I.  iBsurs 

Discussions  of  public  employment  over  tbe 
last  five  or  six  years  have  revolved  around 
four  sets  of  Issues.  These  are:  (1)  The  need 
for  a  Public  Employment  Program  to  supple- 
ment aggregate  demand  and  labor  market 
measures  In  Increasing  employment,  partlcu- 
ISLTly  among  the  poor.  (3)  Simple  Job  crea- 
tion OS  tbe  dominant  objective  of  a  public 
Employment  Program,  as  against  a  complex 
of  other  related  objectives — training,  career 
creation,  advancement,  filling  of  public  needs, 
reetructurlng  delivery  of  certain  sorts  of  serv- 
Icee.  (3)  Tbe  choice  between  tbe  public  and 
the  private  sector  for  federally-subsidised 
employment  and  training  slots,  or — put  In 
other  terms — tbe  choice  between  public  and 
private  needs  as  tbe  benefldary  of  tbe  pro- 
ductive labor  power  purchased  with  federal 
funds.  (4)  The  needed  size  of  a  Public  Em- 
ployment Program,  under  different  assump- 
tions as  to  the  answers  to  the  above  ques- 
tions and  as  to  the  business  cycle.  Although 
these  four  Issues  can  be  looked  at  separately, 
confusion  among  them  has  led  to  sub- 
stantial confusion  In  tbe  debates  over  public 
employment. 

1.  Public  employment  as  a  supplement 
to  aggregaXe  demand  and  labor  market 
meaaurea 

Public  Employment  became  a  subject  of 
major  discussion  In  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion at  a  time  before  full  employment  bad 
been  reached,  and  when  there  was  no  doubt 
that  more  Jobs  were  needed.  Tbe  means  of 
creating   these   Jobs,   however,    was    by    no 
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means  agreed,  and  pubUc  employment  there- 
fore became  caught  up  in  tbe  cyclical/struc- 
tural controversies  of  1964-6.  Indeed,  public 
employment  proposals  made  in  1968  formed 
a  third  pole  In  what  had  been  something 
of  a  bipolar  disagreement  between  tbe 
advocates  of  aggregate  demand  solutions 
to  unemployment,  and  the  labor  market 
structuralists. 

In  19W,  tbe  aggregate  demand  propo- 
nents— represented  in  tbe  administration 
primarily  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers— maintained  that  increased  aggregate 
demand  would  push  unemployment  down  to 
3.6  percent  and  below  from  the  4.6  percent 
that  existed  at  the  time.  They  contended 
therefore  that  no  major  Job  creation  sup- 
plement was  needed.  Tbe  lii4>ortanoe  of 
training  programs  was  admitted  for  other 
purposea,  but  not  to  affect  tbe  overall  level 
of  unemployment.  And  supplementary  Pub- 
lic Employment  Programs  were  certainly  not 
needed. 

The  structuralists — largely  within  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor — cont«ided,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  that  neither  public  Job  creation  pro- 
grams nor  aggregate  demand  would  provide 
tbe  solution.  Rather,  they  believed  that  ma- 
jor Job  training  programs  and  other  struc- 
tural adjustments  In  the  labor  market  would 
bring  the  supply  of  labor  Into  line  with  the 
demand — qualitatively  as  well  as  quantita- 
tively— and  the  Jobs  would  be  there. 

The  advocates  of  each  of  theae  view- 
points— at  least  the  more  sophisticated  advo- 
cates—gave something  to  each  other,  but 
they  united  In  opposing  ptibllc  Job  crea- 
tion. Thoee — primarily  In  OBO — who  began 
to  Introduce  public  employment  proposals 
Into  this  discussion,  however,  were  basically 
aggregate  demand  advocates  because  they 
had  substantial  doubt  of  tbe  feasibility  of 
tbe  price  and  wage  adjustments  that  would 
have  allowed  training  and  similar  programs 
to  reduce  unemployment  substantially.  But 
they  diverged  from  the  aggregate  demand 
vlewB  of  the  Council  of  Beooomic  Advisers  In 
that  they  doubted  that  even  3JS  percent  un- 
employment arrived  at  by  Increased  demand 
would  provide  enough  Jobs  for  the  poor.  Tbe 
basis  of  this  disbelief  was  an  analysts  by 
Charles  Metcalf  and  tbe  late  Joseph  Mooney 
Indicating  that  even  at  3.6  percent  tbe  Job 
defldt  for  tbe  poor — tbe  remaining  unem- 
ployment plus  differential  non-partlclpa- 
tion  in  tbe  labor  force — was  still  on  the  order 
of  a  million.  This  estimate  made  no  allow- 
ance for  additional  Jobe  needed  by  the  ncm- 
poor. 

Tbe  experience  of  tbe  last  flv«  years  has 
now  modified  all  three  viewpoints: 

Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  the  aggregate 
demand  advocates,  3.6  percent  unemploy- 
ment did  not  solve  tbe  Job  problems  of  the 
poor.  Pushing  unemployment  down  to  3.6 
or  below  by  aggregate  demand  measures  In- 
duced inflatlon-cauBing  shortages  In  some 
manpower  categories  well  before  it  sopped 
up  unemployment  in  other  parts  of  tbe 
labor  force.  The  poor,  of  course,  were  In  tbe 
latter  group.  Furthermore,  recent  analysis 
by  George  Perry,  although  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  tbe  poor  as  such.  Indicates  that 
tbe  discrepancy  between  tbe  moat  employ- 
able ("prime-age"  men)  and  tbe  least  em- 
ployable (women  and  teen-agers)  has  been 
Increasing.!  Public  employment  designed  for 
the  hardeat-to-employ  would  thus  help  them 
while  causing  leas  difficulty  In  tbe  shortage 
categories  than  would  broad  aggregate  de- 
mand measures. 

Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  tbe  structural- 
ists, training  programs  proved  much  leas 
successful  In  getting  tbe  poor  Into  the  main- 
stream Job  market  than  had  been  expected. 

Perbapa  most  Interesting,  however,  contrary 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  public  employment 
enthusiasts  of  1966,  at  3.6  percent  unem- 
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ployment,  tbare  were  subatantlal  questions 
about  tbe  abUlties  of  tbe  remaining  poor  un- 
employed to  benefit  from  the  kind  of  PuUtc 
Employment  Program  that  bad  been  ad- 
vocated— one  streaslng  the  utility  of  tbe 
work  to  be  done  by  tbe  new  public  em- 
ployeaa.  Rather  than  an  undifferentiated 
mass  of  a  million  poor  needing  Jobs  and 
ci^Mble  of  working  In  them,  there  was  a 
heterogeneous  group  of  \inemployed,  many 
of  whom — perbape  moat  It  was  suq>ected — 
It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  employ  In  very  ad- 
vanced Jobs.  This  relates  to  the  laauee  in 
tbe  next  category — simple  Job  creation  versus 
other  public  employment  objectives,  but  it  Is 
suggested  here  that  at  3.6,  tbe  characteris- 
tics— abilities,  location,  etc. — of  tbe  unem- 
ployed win  dominate  any  Public  Employ- 
ment Program.  In  any  case,  tbe  working 
conclusion  from  all  this — to  be  elaborated 
further  below — Is  that  when  aggregate  de- 
mand Is  low  and  unemployment  blgb,  there 
Is  an  unambiguous  need  for  public  employ- 
ment as  a  supplement.  When  unemployment 
is  at  3.6  percent  or  so,  however,  while  there 
are  stUl  uses  for  public  employment,  very 
careful  thought  should  be  given  to  ques- 
tions like  for  whom,  where,  and  what  kinds  of 
Jobs. 

2.  Simple  job  creation  versus  other  objectives 
One  way  to  look  at  public  employment  Is 
as  simile  Job  creation.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, some  people  cannot  obtain  Jobs  at  any 
given  time.  For  some  this  is  temporary,  for 
some  permanent.  In  either  case,  it  seems 
good  public  policy  to  provide  Jobs  for  them. 
At  the  limit,  this  type  ot  simple  Job  crea- 
tion would  make  tbe  government  tbe  "Em- 
ployer of  Last  Resort",  providing  a  guaran- 
tee of  a  Job  for  anyone  who  came  into  bis 
neighborhood  employment  oOIoe  and  asked 
for  one.  The  "Enbloyer  of  Last  Resort"  con- 
cept has  Its  limitations  r  but  it  is  tbe  logical 
end  point  of  tbe  belief  that  Job  creation 
should  be  the  superordlnate  objective  of 
public  employment.  What  kind  at  Jobs  shall 
be  created  is  Important,  but  leas  important 
than  tbe  creation  of  some  Job  for  anyone 
needing  it. 

Simple  Job  creation,  however,  has  never 
seemed  sufficient  to  many  public  employ' 
ment  advocates.  During  the  first  New  Deal 
debates  over  the  first  large-scale  public  em- 
ployment program  In  this  country  centered 
on  the  Issue  of  Job  creation  as  tbe  primary 
objective  versus  the  making  of  a  useful 
product  by  the  holders  of  public  Joba.  Tbe 
Job  creation  ai^roacb  was  represented  prl- 
Quully  by  Harry  Hopkins'  Works  Projects  Ad- 
ministration (WPA),  tbe  useful  product  ap- 
proach by  Harold  Ickes'  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration (PWA) .  Of  course  there  was — 
and  is — substantial  overlap  between  the  two 
concepts.  WPA  has  left  behind  Its  monu- 
ments ranging  from  Poet  Offices  to  magnifi- 
cent local  histories.  But  WPA  took  on  tbe 
people  and  put  them  to  work  doing  whatever 
they  could  do — and  not  all  could  build  Poet 
Officea  or  write  history.  Some  could  Just 
rake  leaves,  or  perhaps  nothing  but  leaf- 
raklng  could  be  found  for  them  to  do;  and 
leaf-raking,  though  not  uaeleaa,  was  XMt  tbe 
sort  of  thing  government  ordinarily  liked  to 
spend  much  money  for,  were  It  not  for  tbe 
Jobs  created.  PWA,  on  the  other  band,  de- 
signed Its  useful  public  works,  and  then 
hired  people  to  build  them,  much  as  people 
have  always  been  hired  for  "useful"  pubUc 
or  private  production.  WPA  inevitably  pro- 
duced more  Jobs  but  leas  tangible  product 
than  PWA. 

Tbe  "useful"  PWA  Jobe  of  tbe  1930*8  were 
primarily  In  the  buUdlng  of  structiires  and 
roads  out  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  tbe  push 
for  public  worlu  hardware  has  become  far 
less  important  In  tbe  public  employment  de- 
bates of  tbe  1960's,  but  otherwise  the  recent 
Issue  of  Job  creation  versus  utility  resembles 
that  of  tbe  New  Deal.  Initially.  In  the  1966 
discussions  of  public  employment,  there  was 
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banlly  an  iamtm  t*  all;  TlrtusUj  aU  of  the 
pubUe  unpIOTiiMiit  MtTocatM  •trMMd  tba 
Unportano*  of  "useful"  Jobs.  Rnsettlng  tb* 
iMnna  of  WPA/PWA.  they  undentnaMd 
Um  poaaibUlty  of  conlUct  betwMO  Job  ctm- 
tioo  aiKi  Job  utUlty.  It  wm  geoeraUy  agrMd 
that  tiie  Joba  to  be  created  would  be  "public 
■errlce"  Joba,  eome  of  tbcm  manual  to  be 
•uie.  but  more  of  ttiem  in  helping  flelda  like 
health,  education,  and  public  ocder.  In  the 
19M  Automation  Commlaalon  Report,  for 
emunple.  only  about  two  million  of  the  6.3 
million  public  aervioe  Joba  listed  were  Iden- 
tlflably  manual.'  and  the  stress  was  not  on 
these.  In  part  the  emphasis  on  utUlty  was  a 
pi^tlcal  ploy  to  avoid  the  Ire  of  those  who. 
after  thirty  years,  stUl  considered  WPPA  a 
boondoggle.  (That  poUtlcal  considerations 
change,  however.  Is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  as  notable  a  conservative  as  Oovemor 
Ronald  Reagan  expUcttly  advocated  WPA- 
llke  Joba  during  the  f^mpaign  qj  ib70 — for 
welfare  reciplenU.  President  Nlzon,  on  the 
other  hand,  used  WPA  as  a  peJoraUve  term 
in  his  1970  veto  of  a  public  employment  bill.) 
In  part,  however,  the  wnphasls  on  utility  was 
based  on  a  real  belief  that  every  luiemployed 
poor  person  could  and  would  find  some  use- 
ful public  task  to  perform. 

The  push  for  utility  was  carried  much 
further  by  the  "New  Careen"  movement. 
Based  on  the  ideas  of  Pearl  and  Rleasman*, 
and  embodied  in  the  1060  Scheuer  Antend- 
ment  to  the  Boonomlc  Opportvuiity  Act,  New 
Careers  was  a  program  to  provide  federally 
financed  Job  slots  to  public  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  create  a  core  of  "para- 
professional"  workers  in  siieh  professional 
fields  ss  health  and  education.  Theee  fields 
woixld  be  restructured  by  training  the  unem- 
ployed to  do  many  of  the  simpler  tasks  done 
by  professionals,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
ability  of  the  professionals  to  carry  out  the 
high-skill  activities  that  only  they  could  do. 
The  prototype  para-profesalonal  was  the 
Army  Medic  or  Navy  Hospital  Corpeman 
who  took  routine  and  initial  emergency  care 
of  the  troops  entrusted  to  him.  Another  ex- 
ample was  the  Teacher's  Aide,  who  not  only 
helped  with  galoshes  and  coats,  but  also  with 
reading  exercises.  An  additional  and  very  im- 
portant New  Careers  concept  was  for  the 
poor  to  work  with  the  poor — para-profes- 
sional social  aides  becoming  perhaps  as  much 
substitutes  for  social  workers  as  supple- 
ments. 

For  the  professions.  New  Careers  meant 
restructuring  and  extension;  for  the  new 
publicly  financed  employees,  the  stress  was 
on  the  careers.  These  were  no  mere  make- 
work  Jobs,  nor  were  they  manual.  The  New 
Careers  men  and  women  were  themselves  to 
be  highly  trained,  and  were  to  begin  on 
career  ladders  which,  if  they  could  not  lead 
to  medical  or  educational  degrees,  would  at 
least  lead  to  the  dignity  of  doing  something 
Important  for  society  as  well  as  themselves. 
Indeed,  outalde  the  specific  New  Careers 
movement,  the  "useful"  public  Job  concept 
stressed  training  and  upward  mobility 
throughout.  Not  every  public  employee  cofild 
benefit  from  training  or  become  upwardly 
mobile,  but  high  quality  training  and  mobil- 
ity should  be  stressed  for  those  who  could 
benefit. 

The  stress  on  training  and  mobility  led — 
for  some  but  not  all  of  the  early  public 
employment  enthusiasts — to  another  corol- 
lary: that  the  public  Jobs  should  be  tem- 
porary for  any  holder.  For  New  Careers,  the 
temporary  aspect  was  to  be  in  the  federal 
financing;  once  the  careerist  was  retrained 
and  the  organization  restructured,  then  the 
careerist  should  be  absorbed  into  the  regu- 
lar public  structure  in  an  existing  or  newly 
created  civfl  service  Job.  financed  locally. 
For  public  service  employment  concepts  out- 
side al  New  Careers,  it  was  to  be  tip  or  out: 
the  public  Jobs  were  too  few  and  too  predotis 
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to  be  clogged  up  with  those  who  could  go 
no  higher  in  either  public  or  private  "regu- 
lar" sectors. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  conflict  for  pri- 
macy between  simple  Job  creation  and  util- 
ity begins  to  become  clear  (and  began  to  be- 
come clear  In  1995) .  The  simple  Job-creation 
Idea — the  WPA  Idea — atreaaee  making  Jobs  for 
those  irtio  cannot  (or  even  will  not)  get 
them  any  other  way.  While  It  can  Include 
training  for  thoae  who  can  benefit  from  it. 
and  it  certainly  should  include  the  hope  and 
encouragement  for  upward  mobility,  the 
point  Is  the  Job.  and  if  the  Job-holder  stays 
in  the  Job  and  rakes  the  same  leaves  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  so  be  it.  For  some 
times,  for  some  places,  and  for  some  people, 
this  will  certainly  be  the  case.  The  logic  of 
the  "useful"  Job  concept,  however,  leads  to 
time  limits  on  Job  bedding,  and  to  stress  on 
useful  product,  on  training,  on  upward  mo- 
bility, on  restructuring. 

Although  the  two  versions  obviously  can 
be  mixed,  the  conflict  will  still  remain  over 
the  proportions  of  the  mix.  One  element  of 
conflict  will  be  budgetary.  Michael  Barth  and 
Frank  Easterbrook  of  OBO  estimate,  for  ex- 
ample, that  at  any  given  buxlget  level,  a  New 
Careers  type  of  program  will  buy  between  20 
and  36  percent  fewer  slots  than  a  simple  Job- 
creation  program,  with  the  dropolf  being 
even  greater  If  hard  public  works  are  brought 
Inrto  the  mix  of  useful  Jobs.'  But  beyond 
budgetary  conflict,  and  perhaps  even  more 
Important,  is  the  dilference  in  the  adminis- 
trative approach  of  the  two  versions.  The 
useful  Job  concept  Is  essentially  a  reUll  idea 
— find  the  work  to  be  done,  negotiate  out 
with  the  sponsors  the  training,  mobility,  and 
other  provisions,  supervise,  account,  evaluate 
the  utility  and  the  mobility.  The  Job  crea- 
tion concept  can  be  carried  out  more  simply 
and  on  a  wholesale  basis.  Take  in  the  appli- 
cants and  put  them  to  work  on  something; 
don't  worry  about  "waste",  however  defined, 
or  about  maximum  usefulness.  This  differ- 
ence of  administrative  design — Jobs  versus 
careful  working  out — was,  as  much  as  any- 
thing, at  the  root  of  the  WPA/PWA  conflict. 
It  was  exemplified  in  the  1060*8  in  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Scheuer  New  Careers 
program  which  did.  in  fact,  provide  excellent 
training  and  new  careers  for  many  of  its 
Jobholders,  but  remained  and  remains  small: 
and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which 
provided  little  besides  Jobs  of  some  descrip- 
tion (any  description)  but  provided  a  lot  of 
them. 

The  two  concepts  compete  for  budget,  and 
call  for  different  administrative  styles.  They 
also  raise  the  fundamental  question  of  for 
whom  the  Public  Employment  Programs  are 
designed.  The  question  is  whether  the  people 
coming  Into  a  Public  Employment  Program 
wUl  be  of  a  type — wUl  have  the  abilities,  wUl 
be  located  in  the  right  places,  and  so  forth — 
to  do  the  useful  Jobs  stressed  by  the 
advocates  of  this  utility.  Will  the  new  pub- 
lic Jobholders  be  able  to  carry  out  useful 
Jobs  like  the  6.3  million  listed  by  the  Auto- 
mation Commission,  will  they  benefit  from 
training,  wUl  they  be  able  to  Uke  and  hold 
Jobs  in  the  schools,  the  health  care  S3rstem. 
the  public  order  system? 

At  less  than  full  employment,  the  answer 
is  probably  "Yes"  for  many  of  the  people 
(and  It  should  be  noted  that  one  reason 
PWA  did  as  well  as  it  did  with  the  useful  Job 
concept  Is  that  employment  was  far  lees  than 
full.)  But — and  this  Is  a  crucial  point — the 
experience  of  manpower  programs  during  the 
more  or  leas  full  employment  (3.6-3.8  per- 
cent unemployment)  of  1967  and  1968  be- 
gan to  Indicate  that  at  this  employment  level, 
the  remaining  unemployed  would  be  very 
dltBcult  to  fit  into  a  useful  Job  program.  The 
nUlllon — more  or  less — who  needed  Jobs  by 
Metcalf  and  Mooney's  estimate  did  exist  at 
3.6  percent  unemployment,  but  the  Indica- 
tions were  that  they  needed  Jobs  not  because 
insufflcient  Jobs  were  available,  but  because 
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they  were  located  in  the  wrong  places,  or 
because  they  had  failed  (or  society  had 
failed  them)  many  times  in  their  attempts 
to  get  and  hold  Jobs  or  training,  or  for  other 
reasons  veering  toward  the  pathological.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  not  true  of  every  last  unem- 
ployed person,  but  the  attempts  of  training 
and  other  programs  to  deal  with  large  num- 
bers of  the  full  employment  unemployed  in- 
dicated that  such  personal  barriers  existed 
for  very  many.  This  was  particularly  true 
as  the  programs  of  the  late  1960's  moved 
toward  the  objective  of  lowering  racial  bar- 
riers to  entry-level  employment;  racial  dis- 
crimination was  one  of  the  last  completely 
artificial  barriers  causing  unemployment  at 
"full   employment"  levels. 

Of  course,  at  3.6  percent  unemployment, 
people  did  go  into  programs  like  New  Careers, 
and  did  succeed  in  it;  generalizations  like 
that  of  the  last  paragrt^ih  always  do  have 
exceptions.  But  the  question  must  be  asked 
whether  the  people  who  did  enter  New  Ca- 
reers at  that  level  of  unemployment  (or  at 
any  other),  and  who  did  succeed,  really 
needed  public  Jobs  in  order  to  succeed:  would 
they  not  have  been  likely  to  succeed  in 
private  Jobs  and  training  Just  as  well?  For 
most,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  if  they  could 
succeed  In  public  Jobs,  they  could  succeed 
in  private  ones.  Exceptions  exist  to  this  gen- 
eralization, too — the  welfare  mother  who  be- 
comes a  top-notch  teacher's  aide  or  welfare 
worker,  but  would  not  make  It  in  tm  office, 
a  bank,  or  a  factory.  But  still  the  generaliza- 
tion Is  likely  to  hold  that  those  who  are  able 
to  make  it  one  way  can  make  It  the  other.  At 
less  than  ftill  employment,  private  Jobs  are 
not  available,  and  "quality"  public  Jobs  are 
the  only  option  for  most  of  the  likely  "suc- 
ceeders";  at  full  employment,  there  is  a  choice 
between  public  and  private — which  is  taken 
up  In  the  next  section. 

3.  The  public  aector  verfua  the  private  aector 

To  the  extent  that  public  employment  is 
used  for  simple  Job  creation,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Jobs  will  and  should  be  in  the 
public  (or  private  nonprofit)  sector.  Although 
wage  subsidy  devices  for  government  to 
equalize  the  cost  to  the  value  of  low-skill 
workers  in  private  industry  are  occasionally 
suggested,  no  100  percent  subsidy  to  private 
employment  has  ever  been  mentioned. 

But  when  objectives  beyond  simple  Job 
creation  are  added  to  a  Public  Employ- 
ment Program,  two  new  questions  must  be 
asked.  The  first  is  whether  the  public  sector 
or  the  private  sector  is  likely  to  be  more 
effective  in  reaching  objectives  like  training 
and  upward  mobility  for  the  poor?  Will  pub' 
lie  employment  training  of  the  New  Careers 
type,  for  example,  provide  better  training 
and  upward  mobility  than  publicly  subsi- 
dized private  training  like  the  Job  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  pro- 
gram? WUl  programs  like  New  Careers  reach 
a  stratum  of  "hard-core"  unemployed  peo- 
ple who  cannot  get  into  or  profit  from  train- 
ing programs  in  the  private  sector? 

By  and  large,  the  answers  to  questions 
like  this  seem  to  be  negative,  or  at  least, 
there  has  been  no  demonstration  that  public 
training  works  J>etter  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed than  private  training.  The  New 
Careers  program  did  work  for  some  people, 
but  these  were  individuals  from  the  top 
strata  of  the  poor  unemployed:  whatever  the 
reason  for  their  unemployment,  they  were 
capable  of  doing  better  in  a  variety  of  en- 
deavors— public  or  private.  Evidence  does  not 
exist  that  the  "hard-core"  can  receive  train- 
ing and  achieve  upward  mobility  better  in 
the  one  kind  of  program  than  the  other. 
Although  a  number  of  training  programs  of 
various  types  can  provide  evaluative  evidence 
of  success  with  some  of  their  enrollees,  no 
evidence,  systematic  or  otherwise,  exists  to 
show  that  one  kind  of  program  succeeds 
with  tougher  cases  than  any  other  program. 

If   the    training   possibilities   and   down- 
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reach  to  the  hard-core  of  public  and  private 
sector  programs  are  similar,  this  means  that 
the  advantages  of  each  to  the  trainees  are 
similar.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
advantages  to  the  economy  and  society  as  a 
whole  are  equal. 

This  is  the  second  question,  that  of  pub- 
lic versus  private  outputs  for  those  of  the 
new  employees  who  can  In  fact  produce  "use- 
ful" goods  or  services.  The  public  works  of 
PWA.  the  public  services  provided  by  the 
newer  public  employment  Jobs,  the  restruc- 
turing of  helping  fields  all  have  definite  ad- 
vantages to  society.  But  so  does  the  private 
production  that  could  be  turned  out  by  the 
same  new  employees  were  they  employed  In 
the  private  sector  rather  than  the  public. 
The  choice  l>etween  the  two,  then,  calls  for  a 
different  kind  of  decision:  Not  whether  pub- 
lic or  private  training  Is  better  for  the 
trainees;  neither  has  demonstrated  an  ad- 
vantage. Not  whether  those  not  employed  by 
the  private  sector  at  "full  employment"  need 
public  Jobs;  they  do,  but  their  useful  output 
Is  likely  to  be  low.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether 
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the  output  that  might  be  produced  by  those 
who  can  get  public  or  private  Jobs  at  full 
employment  is  more  valuable  to  society  as 
public  output  or  as  private  product.  This  is  a 
classical  Issue  tn  economics,  but  It  Is  a  dif- 
ferent issue  from  the  ones  usually  raised  by 
the  advocates  of  public  employment  for  pur- 
poses beyond  simple  Job  creation. 

4.  The  size  of  a  public  employment  program 
The  above  discussions  indicate  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  estimate  in  advance  the  proper 
size  for  a  public  employment  program.  'The 
difficulty  is  not  one  of  making  estimates  like 
Metcalf  and  Mooney's  referred  to  above,  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  the  differen- 
tial labor  force  participation  among  the  poor 
at  full  en^loyment.  Rather,  the  problems 
come  with  assumptions  about  the  popula- 
tion from  which  the  potential  enrollees  In  a 
public  employment  program  would  be  drawn, 
and  the  proportion  of  those  considered  po- 
tential who  would  actually  come  In.  Table  I 
illustrates  three  different  estimates  of  pub- 
lic employment  program  sizes. 


TABLE  I 


Estimitor 
(1) 


Percint 
unem- 
ployment   Dttinrtion  of  univene  of  need 

(2)    (3) 


Newled 

Siieot 

Percent 

program 

universe 

participetion 

sue 

(thousands) 

in  proirim 

(4)x(5) 

«)    (5) 


(6) 


0E0> 3.6 

Barth  and  Easterbrook  2 4.0 

Greenbcrfi 3.8 


Underemployed    rural,    unemployed    and  1. 500    67. 

nonparticipants  in  urban  poverty  areas. 

Unemployed:  National  total 3,229 

Fully  or  partially  unemployed,  employable  9, 293 

nonparticipants,   low-income  fully  em- 
ployed. 


SO 

100  minus 

trainees  in 

other 

proirams. 


1,000 

1.615 
9,179 


>  Unpubhshed  CEO  estimate  made  in  1968. 
■  Barth  and  Easterbrook,  op.  cit. 

'  David  Graenberg,  unpublished  paper,  1969.  This  estimate  was  for  an  employer  of  last  resort  concept  of  public  employment, 
which  IS  1  reason  for  its  substantial  difference  from  the  others. 


In  addition,  Barth  and  Easterbrook  esti- 
mate that  an  unemployment  rate  Increase 
from  4  to  6  percent  will  increase  the  pro- 
gram size  from  1.6  million  to  3  million.  The 
point,  then.  Is  that  nobody  really  knows  In 
advance  either  from  what  economically  de- 
fined or  statistically  meastired  populations 
enrollees  in  a  public  employment  program 
will  come,  or  at  what  rate  they  will  enroll 
from  these  various  populations.  Statisticians 
and  economists  may  have  some  concept  of 
whom  they  think  should  want  a  public  Job. 
but  there  are  no  very  flmn  Ideas  about  who 
iDill  actually  come  forth.  Nor  are  there  any 
very  meaningful  estimates  of  the  effects  of 
factors  like  an  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram that  really  forces  able-bodied  recipients 
to  work. 

Indeed,  no  good  estimate  exists  of  how 
many  of  the  non-employed  (unemployed 
pltis  non-participants)  are  actually  able- 
bodied,  and  able-minded.  Nor  does  anyone 
have  any  Idea  how  many  of  those  able  enough 
to  turn  out  would  actually  make  a  success 
In  any  given  kind  of  program — how  many 
in  private  sector  training,  how  many  In  New 
Careers  or  other  public  sector  training,  how 
many  in  a  simple  Job  creation  program.  In 
some  of  the  discussions  among  government 
economists  In  the  late  1960'8,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor participants  frequently  asked,  rather 
plaintively,  why  there  were  no  estimates  of 
these  numbers.  The  answer,  then  as  now.  is 
that  there  are  no  a  priori  or  visible  charac- 
teristics that  distinguish  the  kind  of  un- 
employed likely  to  succeed  in  one  or  another 
of  these  programs  from  those  likely  to  fall. 
The  only  proof  of  the  pudding  is  to  bring 
people  though  the  programs  and  estimate 
the  proportions  from  actual  successes  and 
failures,  and  this  has  not  been  done. 

Two  alternative  courses  of  action  might 
then  be  implied  for  determining  the  "proper" 
size  of  a  Public  Employment  Program.  One 
would  be  to  actually  try  the  "Employer  of 
Last  Resort"  concept;    guarantee  a   Job  to 


everybody  coming  in,  and  find  out  how  many 
do  come  in.  This  seems  unlikely,  politically 
and  otherwise.  And  the  alternative  Is  to  start 
at  a  relatively  low  level,  and  if  the  Jobs  of- 
fered at  this  level  are  quickly  snapped  up, 
offer  more,  until  some  acceptable  degree  of 
saturation  is  reached.  This  In  fact  is  the  way 
that  most  of  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram proposals  (as  compared  to  the  con- 
ceptual estimates)  of  the  1960's  were  struc- 
tured; these  proposals  were  far  more  modest 
than  one  million.  Implicitly,  this  Is  also  how 
the  numbers  of  public  Jobs  embodied  in  cur- 
rently proposed  legislation  have  been  arrived 
at.  It  is — perhaps — Intellectually  less  satis- 
fying than  estimating  the  right  number  in 
advance.  But  is  is  politically  far  safer. 

To  sum  up  the  major  Issues,  then,  what 
comes  out  are  two  alternative  concepts  of 
public  employment: 

One  stresses  simple  Job  creation,  and  Is  a 
resldtial  program,  largely  for  those  who  are 
left  after  other  manpower  programs  have 
done  what  they  can.  It  may  be  a  large  pro- 
gram at  less  than  full  employment.  Training 
is  available  for  thoee  who  want  and  can  use 
it,  but  this  is  not  the  program  stress.  The 
Jobs  are  as  useful  as  possible,  but  utility  Is 
not  the  stress  either.  For  some  of  the  enroll- 
ees. the  program  is  a  temporary  way  station 
to  something  bettw:  for  many  it  is  per- 
manent. 

The  other  concept  stresses  training,  utility 
of  the  work  done,  upward  mobility.  \ise  of 
public  employment  as  an  instrument  for  a 
variety  of  social  purposes.  In  some  versions. 
It  has  little  provision  for  those  of  the  en- 
rollees who  cannot  make  It  up  and  out  of 
the  program  after  some  finite  period  of  time. 
In  any  case,  the  focus  is  not  on  simple  Job 
creation,  and  the  nuike-work  or  close  to 
make-work  Jobs  that  may  loom  large  in  the 
other  program  are  likely  to  be  eschewed. 

These  It  two  options,  and  of  course  they 
can  be  mixed,  with  different  kinds  of  pro- 
grams for  different  kinds  of  people  (although 
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mixing  also  has  Its  costs,  in  complexity  of 
administration).  But  the  option  which  is 
not  available,  even  though  It  has  been  the 
implicit  choice  of  many  of  the  advocates  of 
public  employment.  Is  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed,  and,  with  this  same 
program,  and  these  same  people,  fill  major 
public  needs  or  restructure  major  public  ac- 
tlvltl^.  These  latter  activities  can  be  carried 
out,  but  they  will  take  people  who,  at  least 
at  full  employment,  have  substantial  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities  in  the 
private  sector,  so  that  there  are  economic 
and  social  costs  to  be  weighed  against  the 
benefits  of  such  a  program. 

That  everybody  could  be  trained  to  work 
in  a  socially-useful  Job  was  an  optimistic 
assumption  that,  given  the  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  many  people  in  the  widespread 
training  programs  of  the  1960's.  cam  no  long- 
er be  Justified.  It  is  as  much  a  failure  of  the 
programs  as  the  people;  nonetheless  such 
failure  for  a  substantial  number  of  individ- 
uals mxist  be  assumed  now  until  it  Is 
demonstrated  to  be  Incorrect.  And  thus,  that 
the  Job-creatlon-p{tu-useful-soclal-taak  op- 
tion was  possible  was  largely  an  illusion  of 
a  time  of  high  unemployment  when  there 
were  few  private  alternatives,  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  trainable  unemployed  existed 
as  a  free  resource  whose  employment  in  pub- 
lic functions  would  take  nothing  from  pri- 
vate ones.  Although  such  a  time  hau  arrived 
again.  It  seems  unduly  pessimistic  to  expect 
Its  Indefinite  continuation. 

n.   CRXONOLOOT 

Although  Public  Employment  Programs  in 
the  United  States  go  back  at  least  as  far  as 
WPA  and  PWA.  recent  history  cam  conven- 
iently be  begun  with  1964.  when,  according 
to  Daniel  P.  Moynlban.  he  proposed  a  Pul>lic 
Employment  title  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.'  Representing  Secretary  of  lAbor 
Wlllard  Wirtz.  be  recommended  a  cigarette 
tax  to  support  the  program.  Although  Moynl- 
ban has  not  been  specific  In  his  writings 
about  the  type  of  program,  in  any  case  it  did 
not  fiy,  largely  because  It  was  felt  that  the 
cigarette  tauc  would  run  counter  to  the  push 
toward  higher  aggregate  demand  through  tax 
reduction. 

In  1966.  OBO  again  revived  the  public 
employn>ent  idea,  proposing  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  President  a  large-scale  pro- 
gram to  provide  Jobs  for  the  poor,  doing 
the  useful  tasks  that  had  to  be  done.  In 
retrospect,  and  in  light  of  the  above  dis- 
cussions of  Job  creation  versus  "tiseful"  Jobs, 
the  proposal  may  have  been  largely  illusory. 
It  was  not  illusory  as  the  4.6  percent  unem- 
ployntent  level  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  proposal;  as  has  been  suggested,  at  that 
level  many  of  the  unemployed  are  likely  to  be 
reabsonably  employable.  But  the  proposal 
assumed  an  expected  3.6  percent  unemploy- 
ment level,  and  under  that  condition  the 
combination  of  Job  creation  and  utility  is 
more  questionable. 

In  any  case,  OEO  did  make  the  proposal, 
for  300.000  Jobs  at  9840  million  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  rising  to  800.000  Jobs 
at  $3.7  billion  In  the  fifth.  These  were  to  be 
useful  Jobs,  permanent  for  any  holder  If  nec- 
essary, in  the  public  and  private  nonprofit 
sector.  They  were  to  be  paid  at  the  minimum 
wage,  with  no  attempt  to  confine  Job-hold- 
ers to  those  below  the  poverty  line,  since  it 
was  believed  that  the  low  wage  would  cause 
a  self-selection  of  applicants  which  would 
take  the  large  majority  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor  anyhow.  In  order  to  avoid  making  the 
Jobs  invidious,  every  effort  was  to  be  made 
to  avoid  distinguishing  the  new  Jobholders 
from  "regular"  employees  In  the  same  in- 
dustries. 

Facing  the  oppoalUon  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  on  aggregate  demand 
grounds  (reinforced  by  rapidly  dropping  un- 
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employment  rates),  of  the  lAbor  Depart- 
ment on  structural  groimds  <an  apparent 
reTeraal  from  the  1964  position),  and  of  tbe 
Budget  Bureau  because  of  Its  costs,  the  pro- 
posal did  not  get  very  far.  Perhaps  the  main 
achievement  of  the  IMS  proposal  was  that 
OEO's  quest  for  analytical  backup  bro\)ght 
forth  the  Oreenlelgb  Report  ■  that  made  the 
estimate  of  5.3  million  "useful"  Jobs  to  be 
done  which  was  adopted  by  the  Automation 
Commission,  and  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  similar  estimates  from  then  until  now. 
(The  nnal  version  of  the  Oreenleigh  Report 
reduced  the  number  to  4.3  million,  which, 
given  the  faUure  to  reach  In  this  direction 
at  all,  makes  little  difference.)  In  one  way, 
the  Oreenleigh  Report  and  its  subsequent 
utilisation  were  unfortunate,  because  the  Re- 
port directed  much  of  the  further  discussion 
along  the  '^isefiU"  Jobs  line  that  In  many 
ways  obecured  some  of  the  real  Issues.  In 
any  case,  the  Automation  C3ommlaston,  In 
the  course  of  a  major  report  that  laid  to  rest 
the  Idea  that  automation  was  going  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  number  of  Jobs  available 
to  Americans  as  a  whole,  did  back  up  the  use- 
ful public  employmeunt  idea,  and  used  the 
Oreenleigh  estimates.' 

In  the  meantime,  outside  of  the  realm  of 
theory,  three  separate  Public  Employment 
Programs  were  being  put  into  law  m  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  Its 
1965  amendments.  All  three  were  essentially 
Job  creation  programs.  While  the  Jobs  to  be 
created  were  to  be  useful  (what  politician 
would  deliberately  opt  for  useless  Jobs?) .  and 
although  two  were  supposed  to  be  training 
programs,  neither  the  utility  nor  the  train- 
ing were  ever  stressed  in  practice,  nor  was 
this  lack  ever  severely  crltlclaed  by  the  legis- 
lators who  put  the  programs  Into  the  law. 

Two  of  the  programs,  Included  In  the  Ini- 
tial Economic  Opportunity  Act.  had  some- 
thing of  a  training  ethos,  which  In  practice 
was  observed  mainly  In  the  breach.  These 
were  the  Out-of -School  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  (the  paraUel  In-School  program,  being 
designed  primarily  to  keep  kids  in  school, 
rather  than  as  public  employment.  Is  not 
considered  here),  and  the  Work  Experience 
Program. 

Out-of-School  NYC  was  for  youth  16  and 
21.  It  was  Intended  as  an  on-the- Job-training 
program  for  school  dropouts,  but  the  Labor 
Department  which  administered  it  concen- 
trated on  getting  the  money  out  for  large 
numbers  of  slots,  and  put  lltUe  stress  on 
real  training  or  Job  content.  As  a  result,  ex- 
cept for  a  relatively  small  number  of  slots 

primarily  for  "women's"  Jobs  such  as  nurses 
aides,  the  NYC  provided  almost  prototypical 
"make-work"  Jobs.  Although  the  slots  were 
supposed  to  be  temporary  for  any  Individual, 
this  was  not  enforced  either.  The  make-work 
Job  creation  nature  of  NYC  was  strongly 
criticized  at  the  time  (within  the  adminis- 
tration); from  the  viewpoint  of  this  paper 
it  was  probably  a  good  idea.  NYC  got  kids  off 
the  streets  at  an  age  when  it  was  very  easy 
to  get  into  trouble,  and  provided  them  with 
a  bit  of  pocket  money.  Perhaps  that  was 
enough  The  program  began  at  annual  levels 
of  about  tlOO  million  for  IOO.(XX)  Job  sJots. 

Work  Experience  was  also  intended  as  a 
training  program,  but  also  served  mainly  as 
a  creator  of  temporary  Jobs.  It  was  admin- 
istered by  the  Welfare  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  was  for  relief  recipients,  and  puta- 
tive recipients  in  the  new  "Unemployed  Par- 
ents" (male)  category  of  Aid  to  PamlUes  with 
Dependent  Children.  The  welfare  identlflca- 
tlon  did  not  conduce  to  success:  The  program 
was  run  under  the  paternalistic  ethos  of  local 
welfare  departments;  it  made  welfare  eli- 
gibility rather  than  trainabUlty  the  basis 
for  inclusion:  payments  were  made  on  a  wel- 
fare basis;  and  to  a  great  extent  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  program 
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based  more  on  the  Welfare  Administration's 
desire  to  "demonstrate"  tbe  desirability  of 
the  Unemployed  Parents'  program  to  states 
that  had  not  adopted  It  than  it  was  on  the 
Job  or  training  needs.  In  any  event.  Work 
Experience  did  not  work  very  well.  It  also 
began  at  around  9100  million  for  100,000  slots. 

The  third  program  stenmied  from  Senator 
Oaylord  Nelson's  1965  Amendment  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  was  closest  to 
a  true  Job-creation  program,  with  less  pre- 
tense of  training  than  the  others,  but  per- 
haps somewhat  more  claim  to  utility.  It 
was  quite  a  special  program,  however,  stress- 
ing outdoor  rural  beautlflcatlon,  providing 
Jobs  to  aged  or  aging  adults.  The  Nelson 
program  (later  dignified  as  Operation  Main- 
stream, while  one  component,  run  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  was  called  Oreen 
Thumb)  was  substantially  smaller  than  the 
others,  at  about  (10  million. 

In  1966,  because  of  the  booming  Vietnam 
War  economy  (average  1966  unemployment 
was  3.8  percent) ,  OEO  dropped  Its  major  pub- 
lic employment  proposal,  stressing  Instead 
training  for  the  private  market.  This  change 
was  inconsistent  with  the  reasoning  behind 
the  original  Idea,  which  was  proposed  for  a 
full  employment  economy,  but  given  the  In- 
exactness of  the  estimates  behind  the  original 
proposal  and  the  Ignorance  of  the  actual 
characteristics  of  the  full  employment  unem- 
ployed, dropping  the  proposal  was  probably 
wise. 

In  any  case.  Representative  James  Scheuer 
picked  up  the  public  employment  Idea — In 
part  from  OEO,  In  part  from  Pearl  and  Rless- 
man.  Putting  together  the  scxnewhat  In- 
appropriate economic  phasing  and  the  para- 
professlonal  idea,  he  added  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  the  program  that  became 
known  as  New  Careers.  Over  the  years  the 
New  Careers  program  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  carefully  selected  unemployed  poor 
to  carry  out  highly  useful  para-professlonal 
work.  But  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  basic 
Incompatibility  of  mass  Job  creation  with 
high-skill  para-professlonal  work,  as  well  as 
the  dllBculty  of  permanent  revision  of  public 
and  private  non-profit  Job  structures  with- 
out permanent  federal  funding;  even  suc- 
cessful New  Careerists  had  major  difficulties 
In  getting  into  the  "regular"  local  civil  serv- 
ice structure  when  their  federal  subsidies 
ended. 

The  public  employment  issue  became  rela- 
tively quiescent  In  1967-68.  The  hot  economy 
(unemployment  was  3.8  percent  In  1967  and 
3.6  In  1968)  shifted  the  emphasis  to  training 
for  the  private  market — first  the  Concen- 
trated Employment  program  and  then  Job 
Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector.  T^e 
Nelson  and  the  Scheuer  prograjns  continued 
at  low  levels,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Out-of-School  program  at  a  higher  but 
still  steady  level.  The  Work  Experience  Pro- 
gram delegated  by  OKO  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  trans- 
muted to  the  Work  Incentive  Program 
(WIN),  delegated  by  HEW  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. There  were  some  hopes  at  the 
beginning  of  WIN  that  It  would  become  a 
major  Public  Employment  Program,  but  this 
never  occurred.  In  part  because  the  economy 
made  such  a  program  less  crucial  and  popu- 
lar: perhaps  more  importantly  because  WIN 
was  still  a  retail  program  depending  on  the 
careful  negotiating  out  of  public  employ- 
ment   contracts    by    local    authorities. 

Even  the  high  employment  economy,  how- 
ever, did  not  provide  Jobs  for  all  the  people 
(primarily  poor  and  untrained  people)  in  all 
the  places  where  Jobs  wera  needed.  This  fact 
demonstrated  the  need,  even  at  full  employ- 
ment, for  a  residual  public  employment  pro- 
gram tne  of  the  training  and  "useful"  job 
emphasis  for  people  who  could  not  get  pri- 
vate Jobs  or  succeed  in  govemment-fflnanced 
training  slots.  Thinking  about  public  em- 
ployment began  to  focus  on  the  types  of  peo- 
ple who  needed  such  Jobs  even  when  other 
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Jobs  seemed  quite  available.  Experience  in 
the  full  employment  economy  also  indicated 
the  difficulties  with  figuring  out  in  advance 
which  people  would  succeed  and  which  fall 
In  various  training  programs,  and  the  con- 
sequent Impossibility  of  estimating  a  pre- 
cise target  size  for  the  residual  programs  for 
the  training  failures.  OEO  again  proposed  a 
large-scale  Public  Employment  Program,  one 
which  would  edge  Its  way  up  from  100,000 
Jobs  the  first  year  to  400,000  In  the  fifth  year 
of  the  program  budget.  Baaed  on  the  full 
employment  experience,  the  OEO  program 
was  essentially  a  residual  program  for  those 
still  left  over  by  the  active  economy.  The 
Initial  emphasis  was  on  those  rural  areas 
where  Jobs  were  not  likely  to  be  available, 
with  secondary  emphasis  on  high  unemploy- 
ment urban  ghetto  areas.  The  subemploy- 
ment  rate  statistics  gathered  by  the  Labor 
Department  showed  a  continued  need  for 
more  Jobs  In  these  urban  areas,  but  they  had 
little  to  indicate  about  the  characteristics  of 
the  people  needing  the  Jobs.  The  OEO  pro- 
gram was  an  attempt  to  feel  out  a  way  by 
making  Jobs  available  and  seeing  who  came 
In  the  door.  Also  In  1968,  the  Kemer  Com- 
mission came  out  with  a  recommendation 
for  a  million-Job  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram based  on  the  older  concepts  which  oom- 
blned  simple  Job  creation,  utility,  and  train- 
ing. The  last  hurrah  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's Labor  Department  was  some 
discussion  of  extending  JOBS — Job  Oppor- 
tunities m  the  Business  Sector — into  the 
public  sector  by  creating  JOBS.  The  difficulty 
with  this  Idea  was  that  the  partial  wage-and- 
tralnlng  cost  subsidy  of  JOBS  which  sxifficed 
for  the  Business  sector  because  the  new  em- 
ployees were  turning  out  saleable  products 
would  have  had  to  become  a  100  percent  sub- 
sidy In  the  public  sector  where  any  substan- 
tial local  share  would  have  meant  Increased 
charges  on  local  taxpayers. 

in.    CDRRENT    STATUS    OF    PTTBLIC    EMPLOTMENT 
PSOPOSALS 

The  recession  that  began  In  1969  and  con- 
tinued to  worsen  throu^out  1970  revived 
public  employment  as  an  active  public  Is- 
sue. In  December  1970,  the  Congress  passed, 
as  a  part  of  a  Comprehensive  Manpower  Bill 
requested  by  President  Nixon,  a  pubUc  em- 
ployment program  he  did  not  want.  Although 
the  Administration  had  previously  Indicated 
that  some  public  employment  would  be  ac. 
ceptable,  the  bill  as  it  came  out  went  too 
far  for  the  President  and  he  vetoed  it — his 
own  comprehensive  manpower  program  along 
with  public  employment.  The  major  issue 
was  a  basic  one  discussed  In  this  pMper:  the 
Congressional  public  employment  sections, 
although  they  included  a  number  of  provi- 
sions giving  at  least  Up  service  to  the  useful 
Job/training  concept,  set  up  what  was  pri- 
marily a  Job  creation  program;  the  President 
wanted  at  most  a  public  employment  pro- 
gram which  functioned  mainly  as  a  trainer 
for  the  private  market  and  not  at  all  as  a 
creator  of  permanent  public  Jobs. 

The  Congressional  bUl  authorized  fimds 
for  public  employment  In  a  rather  compli- 
cated way:  in  addition  to  direct  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program,  the  bill  also  required 
that  one-third  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"regular"  manpower  programs  be  used  for 
public  employment.  The  result  Is  shown  in 
Table  2. 

TABLE  2 
[DoNir  amounts  in  mitliORS) 

TiKil  yurs 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


DirKt  (utiMriatien $200        MOO  $800  $800 

^4  "rejulir" 

•uthoriirtion 670  K3  1,000 

ToW.. 200       1,070  1,433  1,800 

EstimilKl  iNimtMr  of 

jobs 40,000    214,000  287.000  3W.0O0 
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The  numbers  of  Jobs  are  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  a  full  cost  of  $5000  per  Job.  The 
total  size  of  the  public  employment  pro- 
gram would  have  been  likely  to  be  even 
larger,  however,  because  the  bill  authorized 
additional  approfn^atlons  of  (200  million  for 
the  total  manpower  program  if  unemploy- 
ment exceeded  4.6  percent  for  three  consecu- 
tive months,  and  another  9200  million  if  It 
were  to  go  over  6  percent  for  three  months. 
Ai^Iylng  the  one  third  rule  to  these  sums 
would  provide  another  $67  million  and  13 
thousand  Jobs  in  each  increment. 

Even  though  the  Congressional  public 
employment  program  was  smaller  than  that 
initially  reported  to  the  Senate  by  its  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee — the  com- 
mittee bill  went  from  $760  million  and  150 
thousand  Jobs  to  $3.5  billion  and  500  thou- 
sand Jobs  as  compared  to  the  Congressional 
$200  mlUlon  and  40  thousand  Jobs  buUding 
to  $13  bUllon  and  360  thousand  Jobs — the 
final  Congressional  program  was  clearly  of 
a  size  to  put  it  into  the  large-scale  Job  cre- 
ation class.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  did  give  con- 
siderable lip  service  to  the  useful  Job  and 
training  Ideas,  and  set  up  a  structure  that 
would  be  likely  to  create  the  Job  in  small 
"retail"  Increments.  The  programs  were  to 
be  financed  upon  application  fnxn  eligible 
applicants,  primarily  units  of  local  or  state 
government.  Eligibility  was  also  extended  to 
"Institutions  of  the  Federal  Government", 
although  this  was  not  streesed.* 

Setting  up  of  ix^3grams  by  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  Is  a  slow  and  clumsy  way 
to  go  about  things,  as  compared  to  direct 
federal  dealing  with  a  variety  of  local  spon- 
sors. In  addition,  the  useful  Job  and  train- 
ing provisions,  although  perhaps  mainly  lip 
service,  may  have  been  stringent  enough  to 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the  whole  ef- 
fort. The  bill  directed,  for  example,  that  an 
application  for  a  public  employment  grant 
must  Include,  among  other  provisions:  a 
description  of  career  opportunities  and  Job 
advancement  potentialities  for  partici- 
pants; and  prociedures  for  an  annual  review 
by  an  appropriate  agency  of  the  status  of 
each  p>erson  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  under  this  title;  and  procedures  pur- 
suant to  which,  in  the  event  that  any  such 
participant  and  the  reviewing  agency  find 
that  the  participant's  current  employment 
situation  will  not  provide  sufficient  prospects 
for  advancement  or  suitable  continued  em- 
ployment, maximum  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
locate  employment  or  training  opportuni- 
ties providing  such  prospects,  and  the  par- 
ticipant shall  be  offered  appropriate  assist- 
ance In  security  placement  in  the  oppor- 
tunity which  he  chooses  after  appropriate 
counseling.* 

This  Is  less  stringent  than  the  provision  in 
the  original  House  bill,  which,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee, 
"provided  that  objectives  must  be  set  for 
moving  people  out  of  public  service  Jobs  and 
required  the  Secretary  to  reduce  funding  to 
a  prime  sponsor  for  failing  to  meet  such  ob- 
jectives." ">  but  It  still  retains  much  of  the 
"up-or-out"  flavor. 

Other  provisions  move  in  the  same  traln- 
ing/advancement/useful  job  direction.  And 
the  point  Is  that  If  the  administrators  of  the 
program  were  really  to  try  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions like  this  In  good  faith,  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  mount  the  kind  of  large- 
scale  residual  Job  creation  program  Implied 
by  the  niunber  of  dollars  and  public  employ- 
ment slots  authorized.  One  possible  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  might  have  been  for  the  La- 
bor Department,  which  was  to  have  adminis- 
tered the  program,  to  have  mounted  a  variety 
and  range  of  different  projects  which  would 
have  both  filled  the  Congressional  precepts 
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for  those  workers  for  whom  the  training  and 
advancement  might  have  been  meanlngfiil. 
and  simply  provided  Jobs  for  the  large  num- 
bers who  Just  needed  Jobs  of  one  type  or  an- 
other. But  this  would  have  been  difficult 
with  the  Initiative  for  the  Individual  projects 
coming  from  the  States  and  localities,  and  In 
any  case,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Labor  Department — given  limited  personnel 
and  administrative  capabilities,  to  have  actu- 
ally carried  out  a  carefully  varied  program. 

In  any  case,  4he  training  and  related  provi- 
sions in  the  Congressional  Bill,  though  they 
may  have  gone  too  far  to  be  workable,  did  not 
go  far  enough  for  President  Nixon.  In  his  veto 
message,  he  said : 

"The  House-passed  bill  provided  for  transi- 
tional public  employment  that  would  be 
linked  to  training  and  other  efforts  to  expand 
Job  opportunities  In  the  labor  market  at 
large  .  .  .  The  Senate  .  .  .  Ignored  the  lessons 
of  the  last  decade  and  would  create  a  national 
manpoyver  program  that  would  relegate  large 
numbers  of  workers  to  permanent  subsidized 
employment.  Such  a  program  would  limit, 
not  expand  Individual  opportunity  .  .  .  The 
outcome  of  the  Conference — unfortunately 
for  the  nation — reflects  what  one  leading 
House  conferee  has  called  "a  near-abandon- 
ment of  the  House-approved  bill  ..."... 
Transitional  and  short-term  public  service 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component  of 
the  nation's  manpower  policies  .  .  .  But  pub- 
lic employment  that  is  not  linked  to  real  Jobs, 
or  which  does  not  try  to  equip  the  Individual 
for  changes  In  the  labor  market.  Is  not  a  so- 
lution. I  cannot  accept  a  bill  which  so  fully 
embraces  this  self-defeating  concept." 

rV.    CONCLUSION 

The  key  to  the  disagreement  of  this  paper 
with  President  Nixon's  veto  message  lies  In 
his  phrase  "a  national  manpower  program 
that  would  relegate  large  nunibers  of  workers 
to  permanent  subsidized  employment."  The 
analysis  presented  here  Implies  that  a  p>er- 
manently  subsidized  public  employment  pro- 
gram Is  needed  because  rather  than'^'relegat- 
ing"  these  workers  to  anything.  It  provides 
them  with  their  only  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment and  welfare. 

In  any  case,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the 
conclusions  concerning  public  employment 
that  I  stated  In  1970: 

".  .  .  the  Public  Employment  program 
recommended  here  Is  different  from  most 
programs  In  being.  It  Is  not  a  New  Careers 
program,  nor  Is  It  primarily  a  training  pro- 
gram. Certainly  some  of  the  individuals  re- 
ceiving work  experience  in  public  employ- 
ment will  come  to  be  considered  trainable 
whereas  before  they  were  considered  un- 
tralnable,  but  that  Is  not  the  primary  objec- 
tive. The  objective  Is  to  provide  Jobs  for 
those  who  are  at  least  marginally  employ- 
able but  cannot  get  any  other  Jobs  and  can- 
not succeed  Itk.  training  .  .  . 

The  point  uAhat  for  various  reasons  many 
poor  people/Tn  the  United  States  cannot  get 
or  cannot  use  the  training  to  Integrate  Into 
the  private  or  the  "regular"  public  sectors 
of  the  economy  but  nonetheless  want  and 
need  the  relative  dignity  of  a  Job  as  com- 
pared to  Income  Maintenance.  If  the  Public 
Employment  pay  rate  were  set  at  $1.60  to  $2 
an  hour  ($3,200  to  $4,000  a  year),  it  would 
be  high  enough  to  carry  some  Inducement  to 
get  off  Income  Maintenance  but  still  low 
enough  to  make  JOBS  or  JOPS  look  better 
In  those  firms  and  institutions  using  it  as 
intended,  as  entry  level  training  for  the  $3. 
$4.  and  $5  an  hour  semiskilled  and  skilled 
Jobs. 

Who  then  wo\ild  enter  a  Public  Employ- 
ment program?  One  primary  group  would  be 
those  In  need  of  Jobs  In  riu-al  areas  like  east- 
em  Kentucky  and  In  small  towns  where  the 
Industrial  base  Is  Insufficient  to  support  a 
private  business  JOBS  program,  where  there 
are  few  entry  level  Jobs  for  anyone.  Indeed, 


PubUc  Employment  would  probably  initially 
be  fairly  heavily  rxiral.  In  cities,  the  program 
would  be  one  of  Jobs  for  those  who  singly 
cant  get  into  training  programs  or  for  those 
who  have  gotten  In  but  dropped  or  flunked 
out.  No  training  program  has  a  100  percent 
success  rate;  76  percent  Is  ordinarily  con- 
sidered good,  and  60  percent  is  more  usual. 
Some  analysts  are  optimistic  enough  to  be- 
lieve every  person  is  trainable  and  that  any- 
one who  flunks  or  drops  out  should  be  started 
again.  Perhaps  they  are  right  phUosophlcally. 
It  Is  difficult  for  a  liberal  Ideology  to  admit 
that  some  people  are  simply  not  trainable, 
but  because  of  slum  education  and  the  pres- 
sures of  Blum  life,  it  is  not  surprising.  While 
waiting  for  the  optimistic  liberal  ideology 
to  be  confirmed,  however,  it  does  seem  pref- 
erable to  help  people  with  Jobs  in  the  mean- 
time. 

The  final  group  who  ml^t  enter  a  PubUc 
Employment  program  are  those  who  now 
have  Jobs  at  a  3.5  percent  unemployment  rate 
but  who  will  lose  them  in  even  minor  fluctu- 
ations. As  suggested  earlier,  neither  Public 
Employment  nor  anything  else  is  going  to 
solve  the  problems  of  5  percent  unemploy- 
ment, but  certainly  such  a  program  can  help 
cushion  minor  cyclical  fluctiiations. 

Implicit  in  the  description  of  those  in  need 
is  the  fact  that  the  Jobs  provided  would  not 
be  of  top  quality.  It  would  be  nice  to  avoid 
leaf-raklng  simply  because  of  83rmbollsm,  but 
outdoor  maintenance — snow  shoveling,  dig- 
ging and  planting,  cleanup,  removal  or  rear- 
rangement of  accumulations  of  natural  de- 
bris Including  arboreal — would  undoubtedly 
be  a  large  part  of  any  Public  Employment 
program.  So  might  other  heavier  work.  Roger 
Starr  and  James  Carlson  have  suggested  that 
water  pollution  problems  might  be  alleviated 
by  Increasing  the  amount  of  manual  labor 
going  Into  such  tasks  as  separating  sewers 
and  storm  drains.  Undoubtedly,  many  simi- 
lar tasks  could  be  uncovered.  It  seenu  likely 
that  post  offices  could  extend  needed  services, 
and  so  could  other  public  institutions.  Cur- 
rent needs  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
WPA  days,  when  the  people  In  need  of  "resid- 
ual" Jobs  were  so  many  and  so  varied  that 
Jobs  ranged  from  leaf-raklng  up  to  writing 
guides  to  the  states  and  localities  of  the 
United  States.  The  residual  today  is  a  lot 
more  residual.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  on  Public 
Employment  as  a  truly  residual  for  the 
least  employable  of  the  \memployed  does 
not  yet  Imply  that  It  Is  an  "employer  of  last 
resort"  program.  Ultimately  the  dlSsrenee 
may  not  be  an  important  one.  but  the  use  of 
the  term  "employer  of  the  last  resort"  implies 
that  anyone  coming  to  register  at  the  Em- 
ployment Service  or  wherever  would  Imme- 
diately be  put  on  a  payroll,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  could  be  handled.  What  la 
suggested  here  is  that  the  program  be  begun 
and  funded  at  an  Initial  level  on  the  order 
of  150.000  Jobs  costing  up  to  $600  mUllon.  At 
first  these  Jobs  would  be  mostly  In  the  rural 
areas  as  we  feel  our  way  to  the  limit  of  need 
in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  The  first 
operational  step  would  be  to  develop  the  Jobs, 
that  Is.  to  make  sure  that  when  150.000  {>eo- 
ple  come  down  to  register,  there  will  be  some- 
one to  receive  them  and  put  them  to  work. 
As  we  approach  the  steady  state  over  a  period 
of  time  and  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  how  much  of 
it  we  have  to  do.  this  concept  will  converge 
with  the  employer  of  last  resort  because  the 
number  of  Jobs  will  match  the  number  of 
applicants. 

The  p>eak  estimate  for  this  program — a 
guess  based  on  the  general  concept  of  Job 
needs  given  the  other  programs  in  existence — 
Is  one  million  Jobs  at  $4  billion." 

And  to  conclude  with  one  major  issue — ^the 
relationship  of  a  Public  Empl03rment  Pro- 
gram to  an  Income  Maintenance  Program  like 
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tbe  propoeod  Punlly  AaaUtanoe  Progrmm — 
that  has  not  t>e«ii  dlseuaaed  ao  far  beeauae 
It  haa  not  entered  any  of  the  paat  dlaeuaaiotu 
orer  public  emploTment.  I  would  again  re- 
peat from  1970: 

We  oannot  separate  on  a  priori  grounds  the 
"able-bodied"  (or  more  Important,  the  "able- 
minded")  — thoee  who  will  succeed  In  one  sort 
of  emplorment  program  or  another — from 
the  probable  failures  who  thus  "deaerre"  In- 
come maintenance.  Any  program  that  tries  to 
make  such  a  distinction  is  going  to  guarantee 
personal  disaster  for  those  who  fall  in  man- 
power programs  even  though  they  looked  as 
they  should  be  "able-bodied." 

The  only  good  test  of  an  IndiTldual's  abil- 
ity to  succeed  in  such  programa  is  to  put 
him  Into  a  program  and  let  him  try  to 
succeed.  What  Is  suggested  here,  then,  is 
that  a  flexible  set  of  programs  would  try 
to  develop  the  best  abilities  posaessed  by  each 
person,  but  If  these  abilities  were  just  not 
good  enough,  a  fallback  position  would  be 
provided.  Thus.  If  JOBS  is  the  hlgheet-qual- 
Ity  program  In  the  sense  of  really  inte- 
grating the  underprivileged  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  private  American  economy, 
then  everyone  in  need  should  be  encourageid 
to  enter  the  JOBS  program.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, Indiutry  will  continue  to  turn  down 
those  whose  looks  it  does  not  like,  and 
among  those  who  are  taken  on.  many  will 
fall,  and  tot  don't  know  which  onea.  For  those 
people  who  do  fall  in  JOBS  or  other  train- 
ing (or  who  cannot  get  In  for  one  reason  or 
another) .  a  residual  Public  Employment  pro- 
gram may  provide  a  partially  satisfactory 
substitute.  Although  not  completely  Inte- 
grated into  the  American  life,  thoee  with 
low-skill  Public  Employment  jobs  will  still 
be  getting  the  self-respect  that  is  supposed 
to  stem  from  gainful  employment.  But  not 
everybody  is  going  to  make  It  in  Public  Em- 
ployment either,  and  the  Negative  Income 
Tax  thus  provides  a  final  fallback  for  some 
(and  again  we  dont  know  In  advance  who 
they  wlUbe.)  " 

So  long  as  Americans  need  jobs  not  pro- 
vided by  the  conventional  private  and  pub- 
lic economies,  there  will  be  a  place  for  public 
employment.  But  unless  the  type  of  program, 
the  types  of  people  It  is  supposed  to  help, 
and  the  relationship  to  other  programs  are 
carefully  thought  through,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  new  Public  Employment  Programs 
win  fall  quite  flat,  and  in  doing  so  will  dis- 
credit the  concept  for  some  time  to  come 
This  would  be  unfortunate. 
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DEVELOPING  A  WORKABLE  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH   SYSTEM 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    KSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commerce  Committee  comes  before  the 
House  today  with  health  manpower  leg- 
islative proposals  which  I  feel  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  not  only  to  meet  the  press- 
ing medical  needs  of  today  but  also  if 
we  are  to  truly  develop  a  workable  na- 
tional health  system  for  tomorrow. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  these  bills  and  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  hoax  to 
promise  a  standard  of  decent  health  for 
everyone,  If  we  do  not  have  the  manpow- 
er and  the  attendant  facilities  to  deliver 
it. 

Sadly.  I  am  afraid,  that  is  the  situa- 
tion today.  There  are  about  7,000  hos- 
pitals in  this  Nation  of  210  million  peo- 
ple. We  have  approximately  330,000  doc- 
tors, about  one  for  every  850  persons. 
Some  authorities  say  there  are  nearly  40 
million  Americans  who  never  see  a  doc- 
tor. 

Unless  steps  are  taken  now,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1978  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  50.000  doctors,  150,000  nurses,  and 
100.000  members  of  the  allied  medical 
professions. 

It  is  clear  that  our  ability  to  deliver 
health  care  is  fcdling  behind  and  at  an 
alarming  rate.  It  is  also  Imperative  that 
we  must  move  now  if  we  are  to  reverse 
this  trend  and  close  the  growing  health 
gap  between  availability  and  need. 

Hil.  8629,  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act,  and  H.R.  8630.  the  Nurse 
Training  Act,  being  presented  here  to- 
day, represent  a  significant  effort  to 
close  that  gap. 

These  measures  were  developed  in  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  I  wish  again  to  commend  its 
chairman,  the  capable  and  hard-working 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
for  his  untiring  efforts  in  putting  this 
package  proposal  together. 

I  feel  that  it  combines  a  highly  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  critical  problem 
of  supply  in  health  care  with  an  expend- 
iture program  that  fully  reflects  the  re- 
sponsibility we  all  face  in  affording  the 
Nation's  families  protection  against  ill- 
ness. 

The  health  manpower  training  bill  of- 
fers an  accelerated  program  for  the 
training  of  doctors  in  aH  fields  of  medi- 
cine. It  expands  teaching  and  hospital 
facilities  and  provides  inducements  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  areas  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. 

Together  with  the  nurse  training  bill 
it  will  not  only  provide  for  more  doctors 


but  will  also  produce  more  nurses  and 
more  paramedical  personnel  so  needed 
if  we  are  to  have  a  first  rate  health  care 
delivery  system. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  spe- 
cial project  grants  as  incentives  to  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  to  shorten  their 
courses  with  the  aim  of  producing  grad- 
uates in  3  years  instead  of  4,  and  en- 
couraging the  training  of  assistant 
doctors. 

Our  experience  with  medicaid  and 
medicare  health  insurance  programs 
should  have  taught  us  a  lesson.  When 
these  programs  were  devised,  Uttle 
thought  was  given  to  the  increased  load 
the  national  health  service  would  be 
called  upon  to  carry.  The  result  was  an 
overburdening  of  practically  every  seg- 
ment of  our  medical  delivery  system  pro- 
ducing inflated  costs  for  the  scarce  serv- 
ices. 

President  Nixon  was  right  when  he 
said: 

It  does  little  good  to  Increase  the  demand 
for  care  unless  we  also  increase  the  supply. 

Gentlemen,  the  committee  and  I  feel 
that  these  measures  offer  a  major  thrust 
toward  achieving  that  goal  of  increasing 
the  supply  so  that  hopefully  we  can  avoid 
the  colossal  blunders  of  the  past. 

I  respectfully  commend  these  proposals 
to  the  House  and  urge  favorable  and 
speedy  action. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  DINGKT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  news  release  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  on 
the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of 
the  District  of  New  Jersey  in  Civil  Ac- 
tion No.  1037-70,  enUUed  "Cape  May 
County  Chapter.  Inc.,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  versus  Tito  Macchia, 
Stanley  A.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
etal." 

As  author  and  House  manager  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  Public  Law  91-190.  I  am  happy  to 
point  out  that  the  finding  of  the  Court, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  com- 
port entirely  with  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject and  my  interpretation  of  that 
statute. 

This  superb  opinion  merits  careful  at- 
tention of  everyone  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

The  opinion  follows : 
(U.S.  District  Court,  District  of  New  Jersey, 
Civil  Action  No.   1037-70) 
Opinion 

Cape  May  County  Chapter.  Inc..  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  By  Jonathan 
Sayre.  President,  and  on  behalf  of  other. 
Plaintiff,  versus  Tito  Macctala,  Antonletta 
Maochla,  James  H.  Ruetschlln.  Kathryn  M. 
Ruetschlln,  John  Doe.  Inc.  #1  and  #3, 
(flotltlous  names).  Stanley  A.  Resor,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  Ccrfonel  James  A.  Johnson, 
U.S.    Army   Corps   of   Engineers,  Richard  J- 
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Sullivan.  Commissioner  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection,  and  Jerry 
H.  BCay,  Jr.,  Mayor.  Township  of  Middle, 
Cape  May  County.  New  Jersey,  Defendants. 

Cohen,  District  Judge: 

Ecology  looms  as  the  issue  of  the  decade. 
Man's  mounting  apprehension  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  physical  environment  sounds 
a  "clear  and  present  danger"  to  his  survlTal, 
unless  an  ecological  balance  is  maintained. 
Sclentlflc  reports  emphasizing  the  danger 
and  the  need  for  reallsUc  legislative  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  have  been  featured 
in  the  Press  and  forcibly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  State  legislatures  and  govern- 
mental agencies.  Ecological  conferences  have 
been  convened  In  the  leading  capitols  of  the 
World.  And  our  own  Congress,  prompted 
by  this  momentum,  has  made  environmental 
quality  and  its  Intelligent  control  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

Mindful  of  the  critical  impact  of  man's 
tremendous  technological  advance  upon  na- 
ture, far-reaching  legislation  was  recently 
enacted  Imposing  certain  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resources  and  for 
the  enhancement  of  our  environment:  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(effective  January  1.  1970).  42  U.S.C.  sec. 
4321  et  seq.  (NEPA) ;  »  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  42  U.S.C. 
sees.  4371-4:  •  and  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  33  U.S.C.  sec.  1161.« 

The  plaintiff,  the  Cape  May  County  Chap- 
ter, Inc.  of  Izcutk  Walton  League  of  America 
(Walton  League),  a  renowned  nonprofit 
corporation.  In  support  of  its  complaint  to 
enjoin  certain  conduct  of  the  defendants. 
Invokes  such  leglalaUon,  as  well  as  that  of 
greater  vintage.  I.e.,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  of  1934.  16  U.S.C.  sec.  661 
et  seq..*  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899, 
33  US.C.  sec  .403  '  and  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 
33  U.S.C.  sec.  407,*  on  Its  behalf  and  on  be- 
half of  all  persons  having  beneficial  rights 
and  Interests  in  the  subaqueous  lands,  tidal 
marshes,  tidal  waters  and  related  natural 
marine  resources  in  the  vicinity  of  Oravens 
Island,  Middle  Township,  Cape  May  County. 
New  Jersey.  As  a  local  component  of  the 
Walton  League,  an  Illinois  corporation,  the 
palintlff  Chapter  has  been  chartered,  among 
other  educational  functions,  to  foster  and  to 
promote  public  appreciation  of  marine  and 
marine-related  natural  resources  and  en- 
vironment and  to  actively  engage  in  pro- 
grams for  their  protecUon.  The  League  haa 
a  long  history  in  conservation  matters  and 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  great  deal  of  protective  legislation 
In  this  field. 

The  pertinent  chronological  facts  giving 
rise  to  thU  controversy  are  alleged  to  have 
germinated  In  1966.  The  defendants  Tito  Mac- 
chia and  James  H.  Ruetschlln.  together  with 
their  respective  wives  Antonletta  and 
Kathryn  M.  and  their  affiliated  corporations 
(to  be  referred  to  as  the  MacchU  group)  are 
real  esute  operators  and  land  developers  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  lands  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  suit.  On  August  28,  1966, 
the  Macchia  group  held,  by  virtue  of  riparian 
ownership,  ceruin  limited  rights  to  portions 
of  Oravens  Island  which  they  conveyed  to  the 
Cape  May  County  Bridge  Commission  to  en- 
able the  Commission  to  construct  a  cause- 
way, now  known  as  New  Avalon  Boulevard, 
connecting  the  mainland  to  and  bisecting  the 
Island.  This  cohveyance  was  subject  to  a 
reservation  by  the  defendant  grantors  of 
their  right  to  construct  an  intersection  across 
Avalon  BoiUevard  so  that  they,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  would  have  access  north  and 
south  of  New  Avalon  Boulevard,  to  and  from 
the  lands  and  waters  of  Cravens  Island.  The 
Island  conslsu  of  approximately  110  acres 
of  filled  land  and  260  acres  of  tidal  marshes. 
In  1966,  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Con- 
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servatlon  and  Boonomlc  Development  granted 
a  permit  to  Macbla  to  dike,  dredge  and  fill ' 
65  acres  of  the  Island,  north  of  the  new  cause- 
way. In  May  of  1967,  Macchia  applied  to  the 
New  Jersey  Resources  Council  for  riparian 
rights  to  a  600  feet-wide  strip  of  land  south 
of  and  parallel  with  the  New  Avalon  Boule- 
vard, which  were  granted.  This  application 
was  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  then 
newly  constituted  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  (formerly  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  Development)  for 
hU  approval,  yet  to  be  given.  Since  1966, 
the  Macchia  group  has  been  continuously  de- 
veloping the  filled  land  in  question  for  the 
construction  of  private  housing. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Macchia 
group  and  other  promoters,  with  slmUar  per- 
mits to  bulkhead,  dredge  and  fill,  have  been 
developing  simUar  land  areas  In  Middle 
Township.  It  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  course  of  this  work,  certain  sections  of 
land  In  the  vicinity  were  preserved  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  parks  and  wildlife 
refuges.  According  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  New  Jersey,  permits  for  this  type  of  work 
are  issued  only  after  on  site  inspections  by 
the  staff  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Navigation 
and.  as  well,  only  after  recommendation  by  a 
majority  of  the  New  Jersey  Resources  Coun- 
cil members  and  upon  approval  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

The  plaintiff,  Walton  League,  claims  that 
Maochla  exceeded  the  65-acre  fill  permit  Is- 
sued In  1966,  by  land-filling  more  than  90 
acres,  thereby  obliterating  the  free  flow  tidal 
character  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Is- 
land; further,  that  Maochla  Is  diverting  the 
navigable  tidal  waters  on  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Island,  by  dredging,  diking  and 
fllllng  20  acres  from  the  Long  Reach,  a  navi- 
gable waterway  of  the  United  States,  and 
doing  so  with  the  permission  of  the  defend- 
ant. United  States  Corps  of  Englneen,  there- 
by destroying  flsh.  shellflsh  and  other 
forms  of  marine  life,  as  well  as  the  entire 
"habitat,  nursery,  and  feeding  grounds  eesen- 
Ual  to  the  flsheries  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  in  close 
proximity  to  it  and  essential  to  the  food 
chain  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  ecosystem."  The 
plaintiff  f\uther  complains  that  on  June  11, 
1970  Maochla  applied  to  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection,  Division  of  Water 
Policy  and  Supply  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, for  a  permit  to  divert  up  to  600,000  gal- 
lons daily  of  fresh  water  from  wells  In  the 
area  to  serve  the  proposed  development  and 
which,  if  granted,  would  contribute  to  the 
permanent  destruction  of  Oravens  Island. 
These  deleterious  activities  by  the  defend- 
ants, asserts  the  plaintiff.  Irreparably  damage 
the  publicly  owned  marine  Ufe  and  related 
natural  resources,  which  in  this  area  depend 
upon  portions  of  the  Island  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
a  fldudary  obligation  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect for  the  puMlc  beneflt.  Despite  this  bind- 
ing obligation,  maintains  the  plaintiff,  the 
State  officials,  with  the  approval  of  Federal 
officials,  have  cooperated  with  the  defend- 
ants, whether  consciously  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences or  not,  in  irreparably  destroying 
invaluable  natural  marine  resources  In  vio- 
lation of  the  NEPA  and  other  salutary  Acts, 
tor  which  conduct  the  plaintiff  seeks  relief. 

The  plaintiff  requests  a  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment, pursuant  to  28  U.  S.  C.  sees.  2301, 
2202,*  mjuzuTtive  relief  and  damages  against 
the  defendants,  Macchia,  Ruetschlln,  the 
corporations  owned  and  affiliated  with  the 
Maochlas  and  the  Reutschllns  and,  as  well, 
against  Stanley  A.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Colonel  James  A.  Johnson,  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Richard 
J.  Sullivan,  Commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
and  Jerry  H.  May,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Middle  Town- 
ship, New  Jersey.  fcM'  their  participation  In 
furtherance  of  the  Maochla  land  develop- 
ment. 
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In  lU  oocnplalnt,  judgment  m  each  of  four 
counts  Is  speclflcally  demanded  by  the  plain- 
tiff: (1)  for  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  of  New 
Jersey  in  partictilar,  to  the  protection  of 
their  environment  and  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Middle  AtlanUc  ecosystem 
held  In  trust  for  their  enjoyment;  (2)  for 
Injunctive  relief  enjoining  the  Indlscrtmlnate 
dredging  and  flUlng  operations  in  the  navi- 
gable waters  on  and  adjacent  to  Oravens 
Island;  (3)  for  the  safeguarding  of  these 
natural  resources  and  environment  for  future 
generations;  and  (4)  for  an  order  mandating 
that  Federal,  State  and  Local  Oflldala  pro- 
tect the  ecological  and  oomznerdal  values  of 
the  natural  reeouroes  held  in  trust  for  the 
public.  Further,  the  plaintiff  seeks  the  nulli- 
flcatlon  of  any  dredging  or  land-fllllng  per- 
mits Issued  to  and  by  the  defendants;  the 
removal  of  all  dikes  in  the  navigable  waters 
in  the  area  in  question;  and  compensatory 
damages  of  8500,000  and  punitive  damages 
of  81,000,000  which  moneys  U  recovered,  are 
to  be  placed  In  a  special  trust  ftmd  to  be 
administered  by  Federal  and  State  agMu;les 
and  earmarked  for  the  restoration  of  marine- 
related  resources  of  Cape  May  County,  New 
Jersey  and  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  ecosystem. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  invoked  under 
the  general  federal  jurisdiction  provisions  of 
28  U.S.C.  sees.  1331(a),  1343(3)  (4)  and  spe- 
clflcally under  the  CivU  Rights  Act,  43  U.S.C. 
sec.  1983,  also  under  the  "commerce  clause" 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  Article  1. 
Sec.  8,  cl.  3,  and  under  the  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment Act. 

Presented  for  Immediate  dtsixwltlon  by  the 
Court  are  the  motions  by  the  defendants  for 
a  dismissal  of  the  complaint.  Primarily,  al- 
though raising  many  issues,  they  Individual- 
ly and  collectively  challenge  the  plaintiff's 
"standing  to  sue"  as  a  matter  of  law  and,  as 
well.  Its  representative  status  In  the  pur- 
ported class  action.  The  crucial  Issue  Is. 
therefore,  whether  a  citizens'  group  such  as 
the  plaintiff  has  standing  to  maintain  a 
"public"  action;  •  and  If  so,  may  It,  under 
Rule  23,  F.  R.  Civ.  P.,  act  as  a  represenUtlve 
of  a  class  of  others,  be  they  "born  or  yet  un- 
born." 

In  addition  to  the  challenge  of  standing, 
the  following  Issues  have  been  generated  by 
the  defendants  and.  in  the  event  that  It  la 
determined  that  the  plalnUff  has  standing  In 
either  capacity  require  disposition: 

1.  Is  there  a  "federal  question"  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court? 

2.  Is  the  defendant  New  Jersey  Environ- 
mental Commissioner,  a  representative  of  the 
State,  Immune  from  this  action  by  reason  of 
the  doctrine  of  sovereign  inununity? 

3.  Is  this  action  an  Improper  Invasion  of 
the  riparian  rlghU  reserved  to  the  SUte  of 
New  Jersey  or  those  derived  from  the  Federal 
Government? 

4.  Is  the  doctrine  of  "abstention  "  indicated 
In  this  case  because  It  Is 

a)  premature; 

b)  a  political  question; 

c)  not  a  case  or  controversy  In  the  Con- 
stitutional sense; 

d)  one  In  which  there  Is  an  adequate  rem- 
edy at  law  in  New  Jersey  State  Courts? 

6.  Is  the  complaint  lacking  in  specification 
of  injury  In  fact  relatable  to  the  plaintiff? 
Is  It  barred  by  laches? 

The  threshold  question,  of  course.  In  this 
domlno-erectlon  of  Issues,  Is  that  of  stand- 
ing. Absent  such,  all  others  are  moot  and 
miLst  fall.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that 
the  plaintiff  does  have  sufficient  legal  stand- 
ing under  NEPA  to  maintain  tills  action, 
both  In  Its  own  right  and  representatively  on 
behalf  of  the  class  it  purports  to  represent. 
The  reasons  dictating  this  conclusion  will  be 
advanced  and  the  other  issues  treated  ap- 
propriately. 

Althou^  not  providing  complete  resolu- 
tion, much  light  has  been  cast  upon  the  ever 
controversial  question  of  "standing  to  sue" 
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by  two  r«e«nt  cams  in  which  guld«Un«a  have 
at  iMSt  been  Indicated :  Data  Processing  Serv- 
ict  Organizations,  Inc.  v.  Camp.  3B7  U.  8.  160 
(1070)  and  Barlow  v.  Collins,  307  U.  S.  160 
(1070).  As  obaerved  in  Data  Processing,  gen- 
eralizations are  of  little  value,  for  we  must 
be  mindful  of  the  more  compelling  Oonatltu- 
tlonal  concept  of  "caaea  and  controTerslea," 
In  order  to  establlah  standing  in  the  truly 
adversary  sense.  At  least  this  Is  the  Jumplng- 
off  point  In  approaching  each  particular  prob- 
lem. As  stated  by  former  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren m  Flast  V.  Cohen,  303  U.  S.  83,  101  (1088) : 

"[I)n  terms  of  Article  HI  llmlUtlons  on 
federal  court  Jurisdiction,  the  question  of 
standing  is  related  only  to  whether  the  dis- 
pute sought  to  be  adjudicated  will  be  pre- 
sented In  an  adversary  context  and  In  a  form 
historically  viewed  as  capia>]e  of  Judicial 
resolution." 

Data  Processing  reaffirmed  this  beginning 
point.  In  that  case,  the  petitioners  chal- 
lenged a  ruling  by  the  Ck>mptroUer  of  the 
Currency  which  permitted  national  banks  to 
provide  data  processing  services,  «<mii<ir  to 
those  of  petitioners,  to  other  banks  and  cus- 
tomers. Petitioners  claimed  that  this  ruling 
authorized  unfair  competition  in  violation 
of  their  rights.  The  Court  held  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  standing  to  maintain  their  ac- 
tion, as  they  experienced  economic  Injury 
and  were  "aggrieved"  persons  within  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  6  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
701  et  seq.  The  Court  then  laid  down  two 
tests  regarding  the  federal  advenary  re- 
quirement: (1)  "...  whether  the  plalnUff 
alleges  that  the  challenged  action  has  caused 
him  Injiiry  in  fact,  economic  or  otherwise;  ' 
and  (a)  "...  whether  the  interest  sought 
to  be  protected  by  the  complainant  Is  argu- 
ably within  the  zone  of  Interests  to  be  pro- 
tected or  regiilated  by  the  statute  or  con- 
stitutional guarantee  In  question."  (307  TJ  S 
pp.  163-153). 

In  Barlow,  decided  the  same  day  as  Data 
Processing,  the  petitioners,  tenant  farmers, 
challenged  an  amended  federal  agency  regu- 
lauon  permitting  the  withholding  by  their 
landlords  of  moneys  due  these  farmers  for 
farming  and  produce,  which  funds  were  to  be 
applied  first  toward  rents  due  the  landlords 
under  the  farm  leases  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
the  petitioners  had  "standing  to  sue"  within 
the  requirements  of  Data  Processing.  Appar- 
ently, the  tenant  farmers  suffered  economic 
"injury  in  fact"  and  were  "arguably  within 
the  zone  of  Interests"  sought  to  be  protected 

Gauged  against  the  criteria  set  down  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  these  re- 
cent cases,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
plaintiff,  a  local  chapter  of  the  Isaak  Walton 
League,  a  renowned  environmentalist  group, 
will  resolutely  press  forward  In  this  action 
well  within  the  "constitutional  adversary 
context,"  and  that  plaintiff  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  "Injury  in  fact"  and  "zone  of 
interests."  We  find  support  for  this  position  in 
several  recent  federal  decisions.  As  observed 
In  Uaak  Walton  League  v.  St.  Clair  313 
FSupp.  1313  (DC.  Minn.  1070)  [1  ERC  14011 
at  page  1316: 

"The  Lea^e  has  a  long  history  of  activity 
in  conservation  matters  and  natural  resource 
preservation.  It  has  been  active  for  many 
years  in  urging  congressional  and  legislative 
action." 

"The  second  Association  of  Data  Process- 
ing requirement,  a  nonconstltutlonal  one  is 
that  plaintiff  must  allege  'that  the  chal- 
lenged action  has  caused  him  Injury  in  fact 
economic  or  otherwise.'  It  is  of  course  a  fact 
that  plaintiff  does  not  own  any  of  the  land 
nor  does  It  claim  to  own  any  mineral  rights 
In  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  nor  does 
It  have  any  real  economic  Interest  In  the 
outcome  of  the  suit  since  It  Is  a  not-for- 
profit  corpyoratlon." 

However,  the  Court  continues  at  pase 
1317:  *^^ 

"The  Izaak  Walton  League  U  not  a  -John- 
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ny-come-laitely'  or  an  od  hoc  orgaxOflatlon 
and  its  Interest  in  the  wilderness  movement 
Is  continuing,  basic  and  deep.  It  therefore 
has  an  'aesthetic,  conservatlonal  and  recrea- 
tional' interest  to  protect.  This  gives  it 
standing  and  meets  the  second  requirement 
of  Association  of  Data  Processing." 

A  similar  approach  to  the  Data  Processing 
two-prong  test  was  employed  in  the  recent 
case  of  Sierra  Club  v.  Hardin,  —  r.  Supp.  — , 
(DC.  Alaska.  March  36,  1071)  (3  ffilC  1386|. 
This  case  generally  reviewed  the  leading 
cases  predating  Data  Processing  and  found 
the  current  law,  or  trend  at  le«st,  to  b«  for 
a  finding  of  standing  by  conservation  groups 
championing  the  individual  and  public  in- 
terest In  aesthetic  values  Involved  with  otir 
national  resources  and  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected In  the  federal  courts  by  federal  legis- 
lation. As  stated  in  Data  Processing: 

"Where  statutes  are  concerned,  the  trend 
is  toward  enlargement  of  the  class  of  people 
who  may  protest  administrative  action.  The 
whole  drive  for  enlarging  the  category  of 
aggrieved  'person'  is  symptomatic  of  that 
trend"  (307  VS.  160  at  p.  164). 

Another  District  Court  decision,  in  our 
own  Circuit,  likewise  found  standing  but 
dismissed  the  complaint  on  the  grounds  of 
lack  of  retroactivity  of  the  NEPA.  and  sus- 
tained the  defense  of  sovereign  immunity. 
Pennsylvania  EniHronmental  CouruHl.  Inc.  v. 
Bartlett,  315  PSupp  338,  346,  appeals  dock- 
eted Nos.  10373,  10463  (3  Clr.  Nov.  30,  1070) 
and  pending.  The  Fourth  Circuit  also  found 
standing  for  a  conservation  group.  The  West 
Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  v.  Island 
Creek  Coal  Company,  —  P.3d  —  (4  Clr.  April 
6.  1071),  |3  ERC  1432].  Also  in  accord:  Dela- 
ware V.  Penn  Central,  — P.  Supp.  —  (D.C. 
Del.  1071  [2  BRC  1366).  There  are,  of  course, 
cases  to  the  contrary.  See  e.g.  Alameda  Con- 
servation Ass'n.  V.  Calif.,  —  P.ad  —  (0  Clr. 
1071),  [3  BRC  176):  Sierra  Club  v.  Hickel,  433 
P.ad  34  (0  Ch-.  1070),  comment  71  Col.  L. 
Rev.  172  (1071),  cert,  granted,  400  U.S.  — 
(Feb.  23,  1071)  and  Brooks  v.  Volpe.  —  P. 
Supp.  —  (WD.  Wash.  AprU  6,  1071)  [3  ERC 
1671 ) . 

In  Hardin,  the  Court  noted  (p.  1301),  that 
notwithstanding  Data  Processing,  the  in- 
creasing liberalization  of  standing  regarding 
conservation  groups  has  not  escaped  criti- 
cism, for  in  two  recent  decisions  In  the  Ninth 
Circuit  and  one  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  more  stringent  requirements  were 
Imposed  upon  such  groups  where  the  admin- 
istration of  public  lands  is  Involved.  In 
Hickel  and  Ballerina  Pen  Co.  v.  Kunzig,  43S 
P.3d  1204  (DC.  Clr.  1070),  the  Courts  indi- 
cated that  the  "zone  of  Interest"  require- 
ment of  Data  Processing  did  not  establish  a 
test  distinct  from  the  requisite  "Injury  In 
fact."  See  Ballerina,  infra. 

In  Hickel,  the  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
conduct  complained  of  was  alleged  to  be 
merely  "displeasing  or  distasteful"  to  the 
plaintiff,  rather  than  injurious  in  fact  and 
hence  insufficient  to  constitute  legal  "stand- 
ing to  sue."  In  that  case,  a  non-profit  Cali- 
fornia corporation  composed  of  approximate- 
ly 78,000  national  members,  with  some  27,000 
residing  In  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  Area, 
sought  to  enjoin  the  grant  of  a  permit  to 
Walt  Disney  Productions,  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
construction  of  a  commerclal-recreatlonnl 
area  in  the  Sequoia  National  Poreet.  with  an 
access  road  carved  Into  the  forest.  The  Court 
found  no  "injury  in  fact,"  past  or  future,  as- 
serted by  the  plaintiff.  Such,  stated  the  Court, 
was  the  principal  test  fixed  In  Data  Process- 
ing and  "  'Standing  to  sue',  as  the  phrase  in- 
dicates, refers  to  the  posture  of  the  plaintiff 
and  not  to  the  'legal  Interest'  to  be  unravel- 
led." {Hickel,  p.  31).  Furthermore,  the  Court 
found  a  compatibility  of  Interests  rather  than 
an  adversity  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  federal  officials.  In  the  protection 
of  our  national  forests. 

In  Brooks,  It  was  held  that  individuals  who 
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used  the  recreational  area,  through  which  a 
highway  was  In  the  process  of  construction, 
had  "standing  to  sue"  to  enjoin  such  con- 
struction, because  Injured  in  fact,  but  that 
three  conservation  groups  of  the  same  area, 
whose  outdoor  programs  promoted  use  of  the 
very  recreational  facilities,  were  not  Injured 
in  fact  and,  hence,  bad  no  standing.  It 
relied  upon  Alameda  Conservation  Ass'n. 

In  Ballerina,  the  Court  was  confronted 
with  a  challenge  to  an  administrative  action 
by  a  corporation.  Ballerina  Pen  Company  and 
some  of  Its  employees,  on  behalf  of  all  blind 
employees  who  would  be  discharged  if  Its 
contract  was  peremptorily  terminated  by  a 
new  agency  regulation.  According  to  that 
case,  the  test  for  standing,  where  administra- 
tive action  is  challenged,  "even  in  the  absence 
of  (a)  specific  'person  aggrieved'  ",  Is  a  three- 
part  test  wherein  the  party  must  allege  (1) 
that  the  challenged  action  has  caused  him 
Injxiry  In  fact  In  order  to  meet  Constitutional 
"aaverseness";  (3)  that  the  agency  has  acted 
arbitrarily,  capriciously,  or  In  excess  of  Its 
statutory  authority  so  as  to  Injure  an  Interest 
that  Is  "arguably  within  the  zone  of  Inter- 
ests" sought  to  be  protected  by  statute  or 
constitution;  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  "clear 
and  convincing"  showing  that  judicial  review 
was  Intended  to  be  virithheld  by  the  legisla- 
ture. (Ballerina  at  p.  1307).  See  Scanwell 
Laboratories,  Inc.  v.  Shaffer,  434  P.  3d  860 
(DC.  Clr.  1070)  a  prior  opinion  of  this  same 
Court. 

We  do  not  share  the  fear  of  some  earlier 
decisions  that  liberalized  concepts  of  "stand- 
ing to  sue"  will  flood  the  Courts  with  litiga- 
tion. However,  if  that  should  be  the  price 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  our 
natural  resources  and  environment  against 
uncoordinated  or  irresponsible  conduct,  so  be 
It.  But  such  seems  most  Improbable.  Courts 
can  always  control  the  obviously  frivolous 
suitor.  See:  Crescent  Park  Tenants  Assoc,  v. 
Realty  Equities  Corp.  of  N.Y.  58  N.J.  08 
( 1071 ) ,  for  an  excellent  opinion  by  Justice 
Jacobs  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 
The  better  view,  we  think,  in  approaching 
the  vexatious  problems  confronting  the 
Court's  endeavor  to  give  effect  to  National 
and  State  environmental  legislation.  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a  sensitive  balance  between 
the  continuing  march  of  technlcologlcal  ad- 
vance and  preservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  view  Is  espoused  and  compre- 
hensively discussed  in  an  outstanding  arti- 
cle entitled  An  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights: 
The  Citizen  Suit  and.  The  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  24  Rutgers  Law  Re- 
view 230  (1070).  The  authors.  Professor  Eva 
H.  Hanks  of  Rutgers  University  and  Profes- 
sor John  L.  Hanks.  Associate  In  Law  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  here  make  a  distinct  con- 
tribution In  their  review  of  the  issue  of 
"standing  to  sue."  The  following  observations 
seem  most  pertinent: 

"In  the  past,  we  have  often  accepted  the 
non  sequltur  that  where  all  are  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  of  an  Interest,  none  has  stand- 
ing to  protect  It.  The  dangers  Inherent  In 
this  philosophy  are  now  apparent:  Both 
logic  and  experience  suppmrt  the  emerging 
view  that  an  Interest  so  fundamental  that 
all  are  within  the  protected  class  must  be 
permitted  Its  champion.  The  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  has  created  such  an 
Interest"  (p.  248). 

"In  the  past,  economic  considerations  have 
carried  the  day.  The  Environmental  Policy 
Act  meant  to  throw  a  new  value  Into  the 
scales — an  ethical  one.  More  specifically,  an 
'ecological  ethic  of  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  bonds  that  unite  the  species 
man  with  the  natural  systems  of  the  planet.' 
'It  Is  an  ethic  whose  yardstick  for  progress 
should  be:  Is  It  good  for  people?'  What  Is 
good  for  people'  Is  often  difficult  to  say.  But 
a  consensus  seems  to  be  emerging  which 
would  have  us;  reject  any  notion  that  prog- 
ress means  destroying  Everglades  National 
Park  with  massive  airport  development  .  .  . 
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or  that  It  is  progress  to  fill  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  our  bays  and  coastal  wet- 
lands destroying  na.tural  habitat  for  thou- 
sands of  species  of  fish  and  wUdllfe,  pollut- 
ing our  waters,  and  in  many  other  ways 
wreaking  havoc  with  this  fragile  ecological 
system  in  the  name  of  providing  new  space 
for  Industry,  commerce,  and  subdivisions." 
(p.  368  and  citing  116  Cong.  Rec.  S.  80,  re- 
marks of  Senator  Nelson,  Introducing  B.J. 
lies.  160,  eist  Oong.  2nd  Beas.  (1070)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  UB.  Constitu- 
tion declaring  that  every  person  has  an  in- 
alienable right  to  a  decent  environment  and 
that  the  United  States  and  every  State  shall 
guarantee  such  right.) 

Although  prudence  may  dictate  the  staying 
of  our  hand  until  disposition  is  made  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the  pending 
appeal  in  Hickel,  certiorari  having  been 
granted,  the  Importance  of  the  conflicting 
interests  and  the  Imminence  of  possible,  con- 
tinuing and  Irreparable  harm  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  adverse  parties,  dictates  dispatch 
In  the  disposition  of  the  present  moticHU.  Ac- 
cordln^y,  it  Is  the  conclusion  of  this  Court 
that  the  plaintiff  has  adequate  legal  stand* 
Ing  to  maintain  this  action;  that  the  com- 
plaint states  a  sufficient  cause  of  action  cog- 
nisable under  the  NEPA  and  related  Acts; 
and  that  substantial  federal  questions  are 
presented. 

Defendants'  contention  that  there  Is  no 
specific  dsmage  relatable  to  this  particular 
plaintiff  Is  answered  In  Data  Processing, 
which  points  out  that  Injury  complained  of 
In  this  type  of  case,  while  frequently  eco- 
nomic, need  not  be  so  (307  U.S.  at  p.  172). 
The  plaintiff  counters  saying  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  it  can  document  substantial 
damage;  it  maintains  that  It  has  a  decided 
Interest  to  be  protected  in  the  New  Jersey 
salt  marsh  which  has  been  recognized  and 
acknowledged  for  Its  famous  environmental 
and  ecological  values  by  fish  and  wildlife 
biologists. 

The  theory  that  associations,  although  not 
technically  harmed  but  which  have  constit- 
uencies who  are  individually  and  collectively 
harmed,  do  nevertheless  suffer  Injury  and 
have  "standing  to  sue,"  finds  suppc«t  In 
Scenic  Hudson  Preser.  Conf.  v.  Fed.  Power 
Com'n..  364  P.2d  608  (2  Clr.  1065),  cert.  den. 
384  U.S.  041  (1066)  Consolidated  Edison  of 
N.Y.  V.  Scenic  Hudson.  See  also  Jaffe,  Judicial 
Control  of  Administrative  Action,  642-643 
(1066). 

The  argument  made  by  the  defendants 
that  this  notion  should  be  dismissed  because 
there  are  available  adequate  remedies  in  the 
New  Jersey  State  Courts  ignores  duality  of 
Jurisdiction.  A  plaintiff,  traditionally,  has  a 
choice  of  forum  providing,  of  course,  that 
jurisdiction  is  properly  invoked  and  process 
effected  as  it  has  been  in  this  case. 

The  plaintiff's  standing  extends  represent- 
atively also,  to  the  class  which  it  purports 
to  represent,  under  Rule  23(b)(3) ),  PJi. 
Civ.  P.  The  members  of  that  class  are  so 
numerous.  In  being  and  In  generations  yet 
unborn,  as  to  make  it  not  only  impractica- 
ble but  Impossible  to  bring  them  all  before 
the  Ck>urt,  and  with  respect  to  whom  there 
are  substantial  and  common  questions  of 
fact  and  law. 

In  disposition  of  the  affirmative  defense 
asserted  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  de- 
fendants of  a  cloak  of  sovereign  Immunity, 
such  defense  lacks  i>ersuaslon  when  gauged 
against  the  paramount  national  Interest  as 
expressed  In  the  NEPA.  As  pertinently  stated 
In  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  v.  St. 
Clair,  supra.,  at  pp.  1315-1316: 

"Certainly  the  relief  sought  by  the  plaintiff 
Is  not  'an  Intolerable  burden'  on  govern- 
mental functions  If  granted  and  would  seem 
to  fall  within  the  well-established  excepUon 
to  the  sovereign  Unmunity  doctrine  relating 
to  an  allegation  that  government  officials  are 
exceeding  their  statutory  powers.  The  court 
presently  does  not  pass  on  the  merits  of  this 
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question  but  does  believe  that  the  merits 
should  be  considered  and  not  barred  at  this 
prdlmlnary  stags  by  the  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign immunity,  giving  due  consideration 
also  to  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
6  UB.C.  Sees.  701-106."  » 

See  also.  Rule  17(b)  F.  R.  Civ.  P.,  28 
U.  S.  C,  pertaining  to  the  capacity  to  sue 
or  be  sued."  Whether  federal  or  state  ad- 
ministrative agents  are  Immune  from  suit  In 
the  federal  courts  for  an  alleged  violation  of 
federal  law.  Is  a  question  of  federal,  rather 
than  state  law.  KlUot  v.  Volpe,  —  F.  Supp. 
— ,  (D.C.  Mass.  1071)  (SERC  1498).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  "persuasive  reason  to  believe" 
that  review  of  agency  action  was  foreclosed 
by  Congress,  we  must  presume  aggrieved  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  review  administrative 
actions  be  they  state  or  federal.  City  of  Chi- 
cago V.  United  States,  306  U.S.  163.  164 
(1060).  The  early  doctrine  of  sovereign  im- 
munity was  based  upon  the  ancient  adage 
that  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  thus  pro- 
viding immunity  to  the  sovereign  from  suit. 
Such  an  unrealistic  and  absolute  Immunity 
in  present  day  ambience  has  wisely  been 
Judicially  and  legislatively"  eroded  in  New 
Jersey,  among  other  states.  See:  Fitzgerald 
V.  Palmer,  47  NJ.  106  (1066) ,  P.  T.  A  L.  Con- 
struction Co.  V.  Com'r  Dept  of  Transp,  55  NJ 
341  (1070)  and  WiUis  v  Dept.  of  Conserva- 
tion A  Economic  Development,  66  NJ.  634. 
It  is  the  holding  of  this  Court,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  coordination  of  administra- 
tive agencies  under  NEPA,  that  both  federal 
and  state  ofllclala  are  subject  to  suit  for  al- 
legedly exceeding  their  statutory  authority. 
This  approach  Is  the  modem  trend,  Cahn  A 
Cahn,  The  New  Sovereign  Immunity,  81  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  020  (1066).  See  also  Scanwell  and 
Delaware  v.  Penn  Central. 

Turning  to  defendants'  contention  that 
plaintiff's  action  improperly  Invades  cm-  Inter- ' 
feres  with  State  riparian  rights,  this  Is  a 
premature  consideration  and  Ignores  the 
fundamental  compatibility  of  interests  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
which,  by  definition,  is  designed  to  promote 
and  protect  the  general  as  well  as  the  in- 
dividual welfare  of  all  men.  It  Is  "survival" 
about  which  we  speak  when  we  discuss  the 
ecological  Impact  of  man's  activities  in  Oiia 
supersonic  age  and  not  technical,  halr-Une, 
provincial  differences  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral Interests. 

Nor  is  "abstention"  Indicated,  as  argued 
by  the  defendants.  On  the  contrary,  judicial 
dispatch  and  federal,  rather  than  parochial, 
considerations  under  NEPA  are  demanded. 
What  course  the  merits  might  ultimately 
dictate  is  quite  another  matter. 

Moreover,  the  defendants'  assertion  that 
this  action  is  barred  by  the  doctrine  of 
"laches"  ignores  the  plaintiff's  demand  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tinuing offense  and,  as  well,  a  prospective 
one  Involving  the  environment  so  recently 
by  legislation  made  vividly  important  to  us 
all.  Furthermore,  mere  lapse  of  time  without 
a  showing  of  prejudice  to  an  adversary  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  laches.  Sobosle  v.  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.,  350  P.2d  7  (3  Clr.  1066);  Ritter 
v.  Rohm  A  Haas  Co.,  271  P.  Supp.  313  (SX>. 
N.Y.  1067) .  The  complaint  In  this  matter  was 
filed  within  less  than  8  months  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  NEPA,  demonstrating  dis- 
patch rather  than  delay .  And  obviously, 
plaintiff  was  aware  of  the  line  of  cases,  prior 
to  the  recent  Act,  denying  standing  to  con- 
servationist groups. 

This  case  does  not  present,  as  urged,  a  "po- 
litical question,"  except  in  the  sense,  per- 
haps, that  It  affects  the  entire  body  politic. 
It  does  not  request  an  advisory  opinion  on  an 
abstract  problem;  the  plaintiff  Is  not  a  mere 
debating  society.  The  Issues  presented  reach 
Into  the  well-springs  of  our  natural  re- 
sources held  In  governmental  trust  for  the 
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benefit  of  mankind.  Our  environment  must 
be  protected  against  abuse,  either  public  or 
private.  That  Is  the  mandate  of  C^sngress. 
Irresponsible  annihilation  of  nature's  crea- 
tures, our  natural  resources  and  man  himself, 
present  the  antithesis  of  the  salutary  objec- 
tives sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  NEPA.  As 
President  Nixon,  so  aptly  put  It : 

"We  need  new  knowledge,  new  perceptions, 
new  attitudes — tmd  these  must  extend  to  all 
levels  of  government  and  throughout  the 
private  sector  as  well:  to  Industry;  to  the 
professions;  to  each  Individual  citizen  In  his 
Job  and  in  his  home,  we  must  seek  nothing 
leas  than  a  basic  reform  in  the  way  our  so- 
ciety looks  at  problems  and  makes  decisions 
...  It  Is  also  vital  that  our  entire  society 
develop  a  new  understanding  and  a  new 
awareness  of  man's  relation  to  this  environ- 
ment— what  might  be  called  'environmental 
Uteracy'.  "  " 

Ecological  problems  are  of  such  magnitude 
that  they  have  assumed  international  pro- 
portions. This  was  brought  Into  sharp  per- 
spective recently  by  the  following  timely 
article : 

"Prom  Nice  to  Naples  the  once-celebrated 
blue  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  gave  the 
Cote  d'Azur  its  name,  is  changing  into  a  dull 
grey  .  .  .  Huge  numbers  of  dead  fish  have  In- 
deed been  floating  dovm  the  Tiber  into  the 
sea  In  recent  days,  victims  of  a  yet  unex- 
plained ecological  catastrophe  .  .  .  Millions 
of  pine  trees  In  coastal  groves  from  the 
Riviera  to  Calabria  are  sick  with  a  mysterious 
disease  ...  In  the  face  of  alarm  spreading 
among  the  local  population  and  tourists, 
ecologists  from  Prance,  Italy  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco  met  last  week  In  Nice  to 
discuss  what  could  be  done.  They  agreed  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  the  legislation  to 
halt  further  pollution  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  clean  up  the  soiled  sea  but  the  will  to 
enforce  the  existing  laws."  (Paul  Hofmann 
in  the  N.Y.  Times,  May  23,  1071.) 

The  "London  Times,"  as  well,  recently 
saluted  an  environmental  victory  when  John 
D&vles,  Secretary  for  Trade  and  Industry  an- 
nounced In  the  House  of  Commons  that  en- 
vironment and  planning  are  "of  paramount 
importance"  In  these  words: 

"The  victory  of  the  third  airport  (to  be 
built  at  Foulness  Island  In  the  Thames  es- 
tuary 60  miles  east  of  London  at  an  extra 
cost  of  9360  million,  rather  than  In  Ayles- 
bury and  surrounding  villages  chosen  by  en- 
gineers) suggests  that  the  values  of  civiliza- 
tion are  beginning  again,  alter  nearly  two 
centuries,  to  displace  the  arguments  of  the 
engineer.  Foulness  may  indeed  be  a  silly 
place  to  put  an  airport,  but  it  is  not  a  dis- 
graceful place  to  site  an  airport.  The  sav- 
ing of  the  countryside  north  of  London  was 
an  admirable  example  of  voluntary  work." 

It  is  determined  that  the  plaintiff,  Its 
members,  and  the  class  on  behalf  of  whom 
this  action  was  brou^t,  have  special  benefl- 
clal  interests  which  are  subject  to  injury  and 
damage  and  which  are  within  the  "zone  of 
Interests"  sotight  to  be  protected  by  National 
legislation,  particularly  NEPA.  The  broad  in- 
terests sought  to  be  protected  by  the  plain- 
tiff are  entirely  too  comprehensive  and  by  far 
too  Important  to  be  personalized  and  limited 
by  tradltlcmal  and  familiar  tort  Injury  con- 
cepts. In  the  new  environmental  context.  It  Is 
the  many  rather  than  the  few  who  are  en- 
visioned by  protective  legislation.  If  the  Sea 
Is  soiled.  If  the  Sky  is  adulterated  with  germ- 
producing  emphysema,  if  the  Land  is  sullied 
and  Its  produce  diseased,  all  must  suffer.  Pol- 
lution directly  and  Imminently  affects  our 
very  food  supply  and  its  extensive  commer- 
cial enterprises.  Purity  of  fish  products  Is 
crucial.  Swordflsh  has  been  practically 
banned,  becaxise  of  mercury  pollution,  and 
tuna  Is  suspect.  We  are  not  confronted  with 
an  Isolated  discharge  of  an  Industrial  deter- 
gent Into  the  Mississippi  Delta  or  a  pop  bottle 
In  the  Delaware  River,  rather,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  Interests  of  the  Common- 
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w«*l.  Ab  th«  poet  Mya.  "No  ilmn  \m  •a  Im- 
Icod."  and  with  respect  to  enrlronmentml  bal- 
ance ttae  bell  U  now  tolling  tor  lu  all  and 
aound«  the  alarm  for  the  impoaltloa  at  cor- 
rective measure*  and  for  correlatlye  Jvidlclal 
enforcement. 

It  la  Inconceivable  that  Congress,  In  order 
to  halt  the  pc^utlon  of  a  trout  stream,  be- 
stowed legal  standing  Kriely  upon  the  casual, 
meditating  fisherman  standing  knee-deep  in 
his  waders,  rod  In  hand,  hopefully  casting  his 
fiy,  but  to  his  utter  despair  witnessing  the 
debacle  of  dead  trout  surfacing  the  stream. 
Nor,  were  seemingly  meddlesome  grotipe  made 
the  repositories  of  the  Public  Trust  for  un- 
born generations.  The  Isaak  Walton  League 
certainly  falls  within  neither  category.  It  is 
not,  as  so  colorfully  characterised  by  its  coun- 
sel, a  group  of  little  old  ladies  In  tennis  fthoee 
championing  the  rights  of  the  birds.  The 
League  is  a  public  spirited  group  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  seeking  enforcement  of  the 
legislative  intent.  Tbe  CongressloDal  Intent 
is  clear.  The  Judicial  function  Is  to  give  force 
to  the  avowed  legislative  purpose  and  no- 
where In  the  Acts  is  there  any  Intimation 
that  Judicial  review  of  administrative  action 
Is  foreclosed.  City  of  Chicago  v.  United 
States,  supra:  Admin.  Proceed.  Act,  supra. 
And  If  a  Society  such  as  the  Walton  League, 
aside  from  a  governmental  agency.  Is  power- 
less to  Invoke  the  benefit  of  such  legislation, 
then  who  can? 

In  closing,  a  final  observwtlon  seems  ap- 
propriate. At  one  end  of  the  speetrum  of 
human  values  lies  the  resurgence  of  eco- 
logical demands;  at  the  other,  the  under- 
standable reluctance  to  retard  technologleal 
progress.  The  one  case  nostalgically  prompts 
a  return  to  the  pristine  beauty  of  Tboreau's 
"Walden's  Pond" — the  other  eoeourages  a 
contlnusAlon  of  Einstein's  Atomic  expansion 
with  unbridled  ecological  in^jaot.  In  one  In- 
stance, the  Idyllic  existence  of  a  "Robinson 
Crusoe" — in  the  other,  the  horror  evoked  by 
a  "Frankenstein."  Our  survival  lies  some- 
where in  between  these  extremes  without  do- 
ing vlolenoe  to  the  causes  and  champions  of 
either.  Surely,  there  Is  an  equlpoee  which 
does  not  unduly  impede  our  scientific  ad- 
vancement nor  accelerate  the  destruotiaci  of 
our  environment.  There  Is  a  necessary  bal- 
ance, dependent  ixpon  the  circumstances  of 
a  particular  case,  which  lies  between  reason- 
able use  and  destructive  abuse.  Its  ascertain- 
ment in  this  case,  of  course,  must  await  a 
Judicial  determination  upon  the  merits. 

Accordingly,  the  defendants'  motions  to 
dismiss  the  complaint  will  be  denied  and  an 
Order  shall  be  entered  herewith. 

MtrcnxLi.  H.  CoBXif, 
Judge.  U.S.  District  Court. 

POOTMOTES 

1  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  43  U.S.C.  4331:  "The  purposes  of  this 
act  are:  To  declare  a  national  policy  which 
will  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable  har- 
mony between  man  and  his  environment:  to 
promote  efforts  which  will  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate damage  to  the  environment  and  bio- 
sphere and  stimulate  the  health  and  welfare 
of  man:  to  enrich  the  understanding  at  the 
ecological  systems  and  natural  resources  Im- 
portant to  the  nation:  and  to  establish  a 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality." 

'  Environmental  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  43  U.S.C.  sec.  4371:  Congressional 
findings,  declarations,  and  purposes  "(a)  The 
Congress  finds — (1)  that  man  has  caused 
changes  in  the  environment:  (3)  that  many 
of  these  changes  may  affect  the  relationship 
between  man  and  his  environment:  and  (3) 
that  population  increases  and  urban  concen- 
tration contribute  direotly  to  pollution  and 
the  degradation  of  our  environment,  (b)  (1) 
The  Congress  declaren  that  there  is  a  national 
policy  for  the  envlroimient  which  provides 
for  the  enhancement  of  environmental  qual- 
ity. This  policy  is  evidenced  by  statirtes  here- 
tofore enacted,  relating  to  the  prevention, 
abatement,  and  control  of  environmental 
pollution,  water  and  land  resources,  trans- 
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portatlon,  and  ecomxnlc  and  regional  darel- 

opmsnt." 

>  The  Water  Quality  Improvemant  Act  of 
1970,  33  U.a.C.  sec.  1161(a)  "The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  Is  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
value  of  our  water  resources  and  to  establish 
a  national  policy  for  the  prevention,  control, 
and  abatement  at  water  pollution." 

•THe  rUh  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act, 
16  U.S.C.  663(a)  :  "Except  as  hereafter  stated 
In  BUbaection  (h)  of  this  section,  (not  ap- 
plicable] whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream 
or  other  body  of  water  are  pn^osed  or  au- 
thorised to  be  impounded,  diverted,  the 
channel  deepened,  or  the  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or  modi- 
fied for  any  purposes  whatever,  including 
navigation  and  drainage,  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  or  by  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  under  Federal  permit  or 
license,  such  department  or  agency  first 
shall  consult  with  the  United  States  Fish 
and  WlldUfe  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  with  the  head  of  the  agency  exer- 
ct  Ing  administration  over  the  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  particular  State  wherein  the 
impoundment,  diversion,  or  other  control 
facility  Is  to  be  constructed,  with  a  view  to 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  resources  by 
preventing  loss  of  and  damage  to  such  re- 
sources as  well  as  providing  for  the  develof)- 
ment  and  improvement  thereof  in  connection 
with  such  water- resource  development." 

'  The  Rivers  avd  Harbors  Act,  33  U.S.C. 
403 :  "The  creation  of  any  obstruction  not  af- 
firmatively authorized  by  Congress,  to  the 
navigable  capacity  of  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  is  prohibited:  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  build  or  conunence  the 
building  of  any  wharf,  pier,  dolphin,  boom, 
weir,  breakwater,  bulkhead.  Jetty,  or  other 
structures  in  any  port,  roadstead,  haven, 
harbor,  canal,  navigable  river,  or  other  water 
of  the  United  States,  outside  established  har- 
bor lines,  or  where  no  harbor  lines  have  been 
established,  except  on  plans  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  and  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  excavate  or  fill,  or  in  any  man- 
ner to  alter  or  modify  the  course,  location, 
condition,  or  capacity  of,  any  port,  roadstead, 
haven,  harbor,  canal,  lake,  harbor  of  refuge, 
or  inclosure  within  the  limits  of  any  break- 
water, or  of  the  channel  of  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  work 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  prior  to  beginning  the  same." 

'Refuse  Act  of  1899,  33  VS.C.  407:  "It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  throw,  discharge,  or 
deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procxire  to  be 
thrown,  discharged,  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  fioating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  eetablishment.  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from In  a  liquid  state,  into  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  or  into  any  trib- 
utary of  any  navigable  water  from  which 
the  same  shall  float  or  be  washed  into  such 
navigable  water;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
deposited  material  of  any  kind  in  any  place 
on  the  bank  of  any  navigable  water,  or  on  the 
bank  of  any  tributary  of  any  navigable  wa- 
ter, where  the  same  shall  be  liable  to  be 
washed  Into  such  navigable  water,  either  by 
ordinary  or  high  tides,  or  by  storms  or  floods, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  navigation  shall  or 
may  be  impeded  or  obstructed:  Provided. 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend 
to,  apply  to,  or  prohibit  the  operations  In 
connection  with  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gable waters  or  oonstruction  of  public  works, 
considered  neceasary  and  proper  by  the 
United  States  officers  supervising  such  im- 
provement or  public  work:  i4nd  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  anchorage  and  navigation  will  not 
be  Jured  thereby,  may  permit  the  deposit  of 
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any  material  above  mentioned  In  navigable 
waters,  within  limits  to  be  defined  and  under 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  provided 
application  la  made  to  him  prior  to  deposit- 
ing such  malarial:  and  whenever  any  permit 
is  so  granted  the  conditions  thereof  shall  be 
strictly  compiled  with,  and  any  violation 
thereof  shall  be  unlawful." 

^  The  Macchla  group  of  defendants,  accord- 
ing to  the  complaint,  has  been  active  over 
the  {Mst  5  years,  dredging  sand  and  silt  from 
the  bottoms,  and  sometimes  the  borders,  of 
navigable  waters  in  Cape  May  County,  New 
Jersey,  which  materials  were  pimiped  in  be- 
hind dikes  erected  for  that  specific  purpoae 
in  order  to  fill  the  marshes,  thus  providing 
solid  land  areas  for  the  eventual  construc- 
tion of  hoiises. 

•  Declaratory  Judgments,  38  U^.C.  sec.  2301 
provides:  "In  a  case  of  actual  oontroversy 
within  Its  Jurisdiction,  except  with  respect 
to  Federal  taxes,  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate 
pleading,  may  declare  the  rights  and  other 
legal  relations  of  any  Interested  party  seeking 
such  declaration,  whether  or  not  further  re- 
lief is  or  could  be  sought.  Any  such  declara- 
tion shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  final 
Judgment  or  decree  and  shall  be  reviewable 
as  such."  38  U.S.C.  sec.  2303  provides:  "Fur- 
ther necessary  or  proper  relief  based  upon  a 
declaratory  Judgment  or  decree  may  be 
granted,  after  reasonable  notice  and  hearing, 
against  any  adverse  pcu^y  whose  rights  have 
been  determined  by  such  Judgment." 

•See:  Hanka,  An  Environmental  Bill  of 
Rights:  The  Citizen  Suit  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989.  M  Rutgers 
L.  Rev.  330  (1870):  Jaffe,  The  Citizen  as  Liti- 
gant in  Public  Actions:  The  Non-Hohfeldian 
or  Ideological  Plaintiff.  116  U.  Pa.  Law  Rev. 
1033  (1968)  and  Standing  Again,  84  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  633  (1971);  Davis.  Administrative  Law. 
Ch.  33  p.  703  (1970  Supp.);  Davis,  Standing: 
Taxpayers  and  Others,  36  U.  Chic.  L.  Rev. 
601,  619  (1968):  and  Davis,  The  Liberalized 
Law  of  Standing,  37  U.  Chic.  L.  Rev.  460, 
457-468  (1970). 

'» Providing  for  Judicial  review  of  adminis- 
trative agency  action. 

^^  Rule  17(b)  "The  capacity  of  an  Individ- 
ual, other  than  one  acting  In  a  representative 
capacity,  to  sue  or  be  sued  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  his  domicile.  The  ca- 
pacity of  a  corporation  to  sue  or  be  sued 
shall  be  determined  by  the  law  under  which 
it  was  organized.  In  all  other  cases  capacity 
to  sue  or  be  sued  shall  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  the  district  court 
is  held  . . ." 

"P.L.  1970,  ch.  98:  "Except  for  actions 
founded  upon  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
or  the  United  States  or  an  express  provision 
of  the  statutory  laws  of  this  State,  no  action 
shall  be  instituted  or  continued  against  the 
State  or  any  department  or  other  agency 
thereof  for  the  recovery  of  money  damages, 
whether  based  on  contract  or  tort,  where 
the  cause  of  action  accrues  prior  to  July  1, 
1971." 

"President  Nixon's  letter  of  transmittal 
for  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  the  Congress. 
Federal  Bar  News.  vol.  18  no.  4  (April.  1971). 
Overview — first  chapter  of  "Pollution  and  the 
Law." 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  their  eloquent  and  heartfelt 
tributes  to  Congressman  Robert  J.  Cor- 
bett. 

While  many  recall  Bob's  outstanding 
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contributions  through  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  during  his  28 
years  in  this  House,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion his  work  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  which  he  served  during  the 
91st  Congress.  Despite  his  numerous  re- 
sponsibiUties  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  he  quickly  became  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  of  military  affairs. 
His  perception  and  Incisiveness  were  of 
much  benefit  to  our  deliberations.  The 
Nation's  debt  to  him  is  great  indeed. 

Mrs.  Whalen  Joins  me  in  extending 
our  sympathy  to  Congressman  Cor- 
bett's  family. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


LITHOGRAPHERS    AND    PHOTOEN- 
ORAVERS  INTERNATIONAL  UNION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    FXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  it  is  worth 
taking  official  note  that  another  inter- 
national union  has  established  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  the 
55th  international  to  locate  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  A  m&ioT  factor  in  this 
trend  is  that  unions  feel  more  and  more 
their  headquarters  should  be  located  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Nation's  legisla- 
tive center,  whose  actions  are  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  the  labor  movement. 

It  was  my  pleasure  recently — along 
with  other  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate — to  par- 
ticipate in  the  official  ceremonies  and 
reception  that  welcomed  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  this  55th  international  union — 
the  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers 
International  Union,  located  in  a  modem, 
handsome  nine-story  office  building  at 
1900  L  Street  NW. 

In  an  age  of  vast  technological  change, 
there-  is  perhaps  no  industry  where  the 
change  has  been  more  dramatic — yes, 
even  revolutionary — ^than  the  graphic 
arts,  where  It  has  been  authoritatively 
estimated  there  has  been  more  new  de- 
velopments in  printing  in  the  past  decade 
than  in  all  the  years  previous  since 
Gutenberg. 

And,  perhaps,  no  union  has  demon- 
strated a  more  keen  understanding  and 
flexibility  in  dealing  with  this  phenom- 
enon than  the  Lithographers  and  Photo- 
engravers  International  Union,  with  all 
the  demands  such  changes  create  for  a 
continuing  high — but  adjusted— skill  of 
the  craftsman. 

Management  requires  such  continued 
high  skill  levels  to  handle  these  changes 
if  it  is  to  provide  its  customers  with  the 
quality  product  they  demand,  as  well  as 
to  maintain  the  productivity  it  needs. 
The  craftsmen  needs  a  way  to  adjust  his 
skills  quickly  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 
stake  in  his  trade,  which  is  the  job  that 
provides  his  livelihood. 

The  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers 
International  Union  has  in  recent  years 
demonstrated  the  intelligence,  vision  and 
the  practical  knowhow  to  master  this 
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vast  change  In  the  graphic  arts.  It  has, 
in  an  industry  that  has  all  too  long  had 
jurisdictional  conflict  among  unions,  led 
the  way  deliberately  as  a  major  priority 
in  bringing  about  a  unification  of  the 
unions  in  the  graphic  arts. 

In  1964.  it  created  the  first  merger  of 
graphic  arts  unlcxis  in  half  a  century 
when  the  Amalgamated  Lithographers 
of  America,  founded  in  1882,  and  the  In- 
ternational Photo  Engravers  Union, 
founded  in  1900,  joined  forces  to  become 
the  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers 
International  Unicm. 

Now,  in  1971,  that  same  union's  ex- 
ecutive council  has  reached  unanimous 
agreement  with  the  executive  council  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, founded  in  1900,  to  merge  their 
two  unions  into  one  merged  organization 
by  Labor  Day,  1972,  which  will  be  voted 
upon  in  their  traditional  democratic 
manner  by  conventions  this  fall  and  ref- 
erendums  of  the  entire  memberships 
thereafter. 

In  1966,  the  Lithographers  and  Photo- 
engravers International  Union  projected 
a  new  training  and  retraining  program 
that  has  in  6  years  established  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  of  decentralized  train- 
ing in  the  communities  where  the  skilled 
craftsmen  lives  and  works.  This  progrtun 
was  designed  to  best  anticipate  and  meet 
the  skill  changes  needed  by  technologi- 
cal development  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  craftsmen  to  apply  in  the  shop 
tomorrow  what  he  has  learned  today. 
Such  programs  have  now  been  estab- 
lished in  6  years  in  46  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada — with  the  expecta- 
tion of  another  20  in  the  not  too  far 
future. 

The  membership  of  this  union  voted 
the  financing  of  this  program  through  a 
regular  addition  to  their  monthly  dues — 
which  is  supplemented  by  fimds  negoti- 
ated in  the  localities,  where  the  union 
and  management  together  administer 
and  operate  these  programs.  Nearly 
10,000  of  the  members  have  benefited 
from  this  program  since  1966 — and  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  technological  de- 
velopments. 

Also,  in  1966,  the  lithographers  and 
photoengravers  established  an  early  re- 
tirement program,  which  provides  a  level 
of  income  that  permits  a  member  to  re- 
tire at  age  60 — if  he  so  desires.  This 
makes  possible  earlier  retirement  with 
dignity  for  those  craftsmen  who  feel 
their  age  does  not  permit  the  adjust- 
ments demanded  by  technological 
change — and  opens  the  way  for  younger 
persons  to  enter  the  trade — or  be  up- 
graded to  the  skill  level  required.  In- 
creasingly, this  union  is  concerned  with 
its  role  in  relation  to  society  In  general — 
and  the  need  for  Its  members  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  our  legislative  and 
electorial  processes  to  further  those  pro- 
gressive policies  it  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported. As  part  of  this  effort,  it  estab- 
lished a  legislative  department  in  1968, 
that  coordinates  the  activity  of  similar 
legislative  committees  in  a  majority  of 
its  local  unions.  In  1970,  it  held  Its  first 
national  legislative  seminary  here  in 
Washington  and  plans  another  later  in 
this  summer. 

To  implement  all  these  programs  and 
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aspirations,  the  Lithographers  and  Pho- 
toengravers International  Union  In  re- 
cent years  became  convinced  that  a  mod- 
em, effective  International  union  today 
should  be  headquartered  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  because,  as  has  been  stated  by 
its  international  president,  Kenneth  J. 
Brown,  "that's  where  the  action  is.' 

Because  many  of  my  constituents  are 
members  of  this  organization,  I  have 
be«a  aware  for  sometime  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  remarkable  and  outstanding 
example  the  lithographers  and  photoen- 
gravers has  set  in  recent  years  among 
the  unions  of  North  America.  It  was  not 
only  my  pleasure  to  personally  welcome 

them  to  Washington,  D.C,  on  June  23 

but  to  identify  myself  with  their  pro- 
grams, acoomplishments,  and  forward 
looking  programs. 


SMITHSONIAN  CALENDAR  OP 
EVENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PCNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Congressional  Record 
the  fine  calendar  of  events  taking  place 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
month  of  July  1971.  The  calendar 
follows: 

JtTLT  AT  THX  StirrHSONlAN 
JXTLT  1  THBOUGH  JtTLT  S 

Festival  of  American  Folkllfe,  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Performing  Arts.  Featured  in 
this  fifth  annual  presentation  will  be  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  and  the  American  working  man 
as  a  member  of  organized  labor.  All  activities 
are  located  on  the  Mall  between  lOth  and 
14th  Streets.  Continuous  craft  demonstra- 
tions in  all  three  areas  will  begin  at  11  ajn. 
and  continue  to  5  p.m.  Informal  concerts, 
workshops,  and  an  Indian  panel  discussion 
will  be  held  dally. 

Other  activities  will  Include: 

Sheep  shearing.  U  ajn.-4  pjn.  on  the  hotir. 

Glass  botUe  blowing,  11:30  ajn,-4:30  p.m. 
on  the  half-hour. 

Erecting  steel  skeleton  structure,  11  ajn., 
2  and  4  p.m. 

PUms — Eskimo  and  Indians.  1  and  3  pjn., 
Natural  History  BuUding  auditorium. 

Evening  concerts,  7:30  p.m.  dally  except 
July  5.  Main  Stage  at  10th  Street. 

Indian  Pow  Wows,  7:30  p.m.  dally  except 
July  5. 

On  the  Mall  at  13th  Street  July  1-3:  Monu- 
ment Grounds.  July  4. 

Traditional  Ohio  and  Indian  food  lunches 
will  be  sold. 

THtraSDAT,    JULY    1 

Exhibition:  American  Holidays — July  4th. 
All  28  flags  that  have  represented  the  nation 
since  1773,  plus  three  seals  of  the  United 
States,  reproduced  In  marquetry  by  Indiana 
artist  Wayne  Roth,  will  be  displayed  in  the 
Flag  Hall,  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy, through  August  15. 

WKDNXBDAT,    JULY    7 

ExhlbiUon:  American  Master  Prints  from 
the  Smithsonian  Collection.  A  survey  of 
three  centuries  of  graphic  art  in  the  US., 
including  works  by  artists  Currier  and  Ives, 
John    Marin,   and   Roy   Lichtensteln.   Print 
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QMllmrj,   Natloti&l   Collection   of  Pine  Arte. 
Througb  September  13. 

Infomwl  Ck>naert:  Maureen  McKibben, 
one-keyed  ttute;  EUzabeth  Cox,  harpelchord- 
Ut.  Instrument*  are  from  the  Smithaonlan 
collections.  1:30  pjn..  Hall  of  Musical  In- 
struments, Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
o^.  Free  admission. 

THtraaDAT,  jxtlt  s 
Creative  Screen:  Artists:  V^Jl.  Robert 
Rauschberf  Is  tbe  first  of  eight  major  con- 
temporary artists  whoae  work,  personalities, 
and  KorroundlngB  will  be  featured  In  a  special 
serlea  of  six  films  destgned  to  examine  the 
creative  process.  Continuous  b&lf-hour  show- 
ings begin  at  11  ajn.,  last  showing  at  3:30 
pjn.  National  CoUectlon  of  Pine  Arts.  Pree 
admission.  The  series  will  continue  through 
September. 

TMXDAr,  jtn,T  t 
ExhlblUon:  Society  of  Animal  Artists. 
Grouping  of  23  paintings  and  sculptures  of 
wildlife  from  throughout  the  world,  by  some 
of  today's  foremost  animal  artists.  Foyer, 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  through  Labor 
Day. 

SATrXSAT,    JTTLT    10 

Creattve  Screen:  Artitts:  U.SA.  Robert 
Rauschenberg  Is  the  subject  artist.  Repeat. 
See  July  8  for  details. 

VHDAT,   JTII,T    IS 

Exhibition:  Romare  Bearden:  The  Preva- 
lence of  Ritual.  PUty-six  works  including 
many  coUegA  by  contemporary  black  artist 
Bearden.  Included  is  an  18-foot  collage- 
mural  entitled  "The  Block."  mirroring  life  on 
a  Harlem  street.  Second  floor,  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts,  through  September  26. 

BATUaOAT,    JtTLT    17 

Lecture:  JToster  Prints  from  the  Smithson- 
ian Collections,  by  Jacob  Kainen.  artist; 
former  Curator  of  Prinu  and  Drawings,  and 
now  special  Consultant  to  the  National  Col- 
lecUon  of  Pine  ArU.  3  pjn..  NCPA.  Piee  ad- 
mission. 

STTiniAT,   JULT    IS 

Exhibition:  Science:  Man's  Greatest  Ad- 
venture. Black  scientists  are  honored  with 
this  exhibit,  which  covers  their  achievement* 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  and 
projects  their  future  roles.  Anacostia  Neigh- 
borhood Museum,  through  Octobmr  31. 

MOffBAT.    JtTLT    19 

Exhibition:  Photographic  Competition.  En- 
tries have  been  submitted  by  D.C.  youths 
ages  10-18  and  will  be  Judged  by  Itourice 
Sorrell.  Matthew  Lewis,  Ellsworth  Davis, 
Roland  Preeman,  Topper  Carew  and  Bernard 
Boston  prior  to  the  show.  Sponsored  by  the 
Black  Women's  League  of  Washington.  D.C. 
and  the  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts. 
NCPA.  through  August  31. 

wxoNxsoAT.  jni.T  ai 
Informal  Concert:  Mary  Price,  baroque  vio- 
lin; Jam^  Weaver,  harpsichordist,  in  music 
of  Biber  and  Oorelll.  Instruments  are  from 
the  Smithsonian  coUectlons.  1:30  pjn..  Hall 
of  Musical  Instrximents,  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology.  Pree  admission. 

THtraSDAT,    XDT.T    X3 

Creative  Screen:  Artists:  V.SJI.  The  work 
of  Morris  Louis  and  Kenneth  Noland  will  be 
shown  and  discussed  by  art  critic  Clement 
Oreenberg.  Louis'  widow  Marcella  Brenner, 
and  painter  Helen  Prankenthaler,  with  addi- 
tional comments  by  Noland.  Continuous 
half-hour  showings  begin  at  11  ajn.,  last 
showing  at  2:30  pjn.  National  CoUecUon  of 
Pine  Arts.  Pree  admission. 

SATXTXOAT,    JULT    34 

Creative  Screen:  Artists:  U.SJI.  Morris 
Ix>uis  and  Kenneth  Noland  are  the  subject 
artists.  Repeat.  See  July  33  for  detaUs. 

HOUXS 

Smithsonian  museuzns  are  open  to  the 
public  7  days  a  week.  Hours:  10  ajn.  to  5:30 
pJD.   daily.   Museum  of  History  and   Tech- 
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nology:  10  ajn.  to  9  pjn.  daUy  through  UOmt 

Day. 
Cafeteria:  11  ajn.-8:30  pjn..  MHT 
Snack  Bar:   10  ajn.-4:00  pjn..  MHT 
National  Zoo  BiUldlngs:   0  ajn.-6  pjn.,  7 

days  a  week. 
Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  ajn.- 

6  pjn.,  weekdays;   IS  pjn.,  weekends. 

DKMONSTXATIONS 

(No  demonstratloofl  July  6) 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Mxtsical  Instruments,  from  the  Smith- 
sonian's ooUection.  Mcmday.  Wednesday, 
Prlday.  3  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments, 
3rd  floor. 

Music  Machines — American  Style— me- 
chanlcal  and  electronic  music  machines. 
DaUy  except  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  1:30 
p.m.,  2nd  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  10:30-13:30.  Mon- 
day through  Prlday;  1:30-2:30.  Monday 
Wednesday,  Prlday.  TextUe  Hall,  1st  floor. 

CLASSXS  AND  WORKSHOPS 

^;x>nsored  by  the    Smithsonian  Associates 
By  Subscription  Only — Call  381-9159 

Classes  begin  July  6  and  are  available  for 
adults,  young  people  and  tiny  tots. 

Adults  (twice  a  week,  4  weeks)  :  City 
Building  and  Oaming-Slmulation;  Common 
Sense  Science  Design  and  Function;  Fabric 
Design  and  Decoration  I;  Idenitlflcatlon  of 
Local  Trees;  the  Musloal  PUm;  Variations  in 
Fabric  Construction;  Basic  Photography; 
Photography  for  Teenagers. 

Toung  People  (twice  a  week,  4  weeks)  :  Ap- 
plied Natural  Science;  City  Building;  Dimen- 
sions. 

Tiny  ToU  (twice  a  week.  3  weeks)  :  Oolm-. 
Form,  and  Texture;  Then  and  Now — Living 
History;  World  of  Science. 

Craft  workshops  begin  July  9  and  are 
available  for  adults  (including  teenagers) 
and  young  people  (ages  7-13) . 

Adults  (Monday  evenings  or  Wednesday 
afternoons)  : 

Candle  Making  (July  12  or  14);  Maorame 
(July  19  or  21);  Fold-and-Dye  (July  26-38). 

Young  People  (Fridays)  : 

Enameling  (July  9);  Puppet  Making  (July 
16);  Nonloom  Weaving  (July  23). 

MTTSXITM  TOUBS 

Walk-In  Tours  are  available  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Techn<dogy.  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Arts  and  Industries 
BuUdlng  (including  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum ) ,  Mondays  through  Fridays  every  half- 
hour  from  10  a.m.-12  noon  and  from  2-4  p.m. 
(Meet  at  Info  "71  desk,  mall  entrance.)  A 
Walk-In  Tour  U  also  available  in  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts.  Thursday,  be- 
ginning at  11 :30  a.m.  In  the  Oranlte  Gallery. 
No  tours  July  6. 

Pre-Scheduled  Group  Tovtfs  for  the  above 
museums  may  be  arranged  by  calling  Cindy 
Howar.  381^680,  -5304. 

For  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art.  381-5344; 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts.  381-8805- 

National  Portrait  Gallery.  381-6347; 

National  Zoological  Park.  333-0322. 

rOmCK   STUDT  touxs 

Available  to  National  and  Local  Associates. 
All  1971  tours  are  full.  For  itineraries  and 
details  of  the  1973  tours,  listed  Ijelow.  please 
write  to  Miss  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. D.C.  20660. 

Mexico  and  Ouatemala:  Jan.  3-22. 

St.  Croix  and  Puerto  Rico:  Feb.  1-14. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Late  March- 
April. 

No-Tour  Tour  (Paris) ;  May  2»-June  19. 

Greece  and  Yugoslavia:  June  15-July  8. 

No-Tour  Tout  (Frankfurt)  :  July  3-24. 

King  Arthur's  England:  July  12-Aug.  3. 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11-Oct.  9. 

No-Tour  Tour  (London)  :  Sept.  11-Oct.  3. 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  lO-Nov.  16. 
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The  Smithsonian  Institution  in  coopera- 
tion with  Educational  Expeditions  Interna- 
tional also  offers  a  series  at  expeditions  be- 
ginning this  summer  which  will  be  headed  by 
prominent  scientists  and  which  wUl  result 
In  one  or  more  publications.  Field  work  will 
be  done  entirely  by  expedition  participants. 
No  special  quallflcations  are  required:  costs 
begin  at  $1,000. 

jtnuiro  Mountains:  le-day  geological  field 
survey,  mapping,  and  exploration  expedition 
to  Ethiopian  Rift  Valley.  Departs  July  14.  A 
few  spaces  still  available. 

Mbangoimbe:  30-day  archaeological  excava- 
tion of  pre-hlstortc  Iron  Age  site  in  Zambia. 
Africa.  Departs  August  13.  A  few  spaces  stlU 
available. 

For  further  detaUs,  write  EXPEDITIONS, 
Smithsonian  Associates  Reception  Center. 
Great  Hall,  Smithsonian  BuUdlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20660. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mailing  list  requests  and  changes  of  ad- 
dress  should    be    sent   to   the   Smithsonian 
Calendar,  107  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  30560. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Ofllce  of  Public 
Affairs.  Editor:  Lilas  WUtshire.  Deadline  for 
entHes  in  the  A%must  Calendar:  July  $. 

CONTtMtnNO  XXHISrnONB 

Arts  and  Industries  Building.  900  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W.,  (Air  and  Space  Museum)  :  Space 
and  Artists.  Realistic  Illustration,  Impres- 
sionistic and  abstract  paintings  and  sculp- 
ttire  inspired  by  the  space  program. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  13th  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W. :  Chinese  Album  Leaves  and  Lac- 
quer Ware.  Twenty-four  painted  album 
leaves  dating  from  the  Sung  through  the 
Ch'ing  dynasty,  and  five  examples  of  Chi- 
nese lacquer  ware  that  represent  the  change 
in  style  from  1280  AD.  through  the  late  16th 
century.  On  dlq>lay  Indefinitely;  and 

Javanese  Screen  Paintings.  Bird  and  fiower 
screens  from  the  Freer  collection  ranging  in 
date  from  the  late  15th  century  to  the  18th 
century.  Through  July. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  14th 
and  Constitution  Ave..  N.W  :  Plastic  Surgery. 
The  history,  development  and  scope  of  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery  from  its  begin- 
nings in  ancient  Egypt  to  the  present  day. 
Exhibit  includes  Instruments,  rare  books  and 
other  related  material  contributed  by  plastic 
surgeons  throughout  the  world.  On  display 
Indefinitely  in  the  Hall  of  Health; 

The  Campbell  Museum  Collection.  Antique 
silver  and  p>orcelain  soup  tureens,  bowls  and 
ladles  from  around  the  world  dating  as  far 
back  as  1735.  Second  floor,  through  Labor 
Day; 

American  Heroes.  Continuous  slide  show- 
ings for  one  hour  beginning  at  9  p.m.  each 
night  project  the  Images  of  American  heroes 
41  feet  tall  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  mu- 
seum, on  the  Constitution  Avenue  side; 

The  Black  Ships.  Color  film  by  Charles 
Eames  shown  every  15  minutes  depleting  the 
Japan  Expedition  of  Commodore  Perry, 
1852-64,  as  represented  by  Japanese  artists. 
Contemporary  Japanese  and  American  prints 
of  the  historic  diplomatic  encounter  are  also 
on  display  along  with  a  model  of  Perry's 
flagship.  On  display  indefinitely; 

Do  It  the  Hard  Way:  Rube  Goldberg  and 
Modem  nmes.  Featuring  cartoons,  writings, 
sculptures  and  cartoon  "Inventions."  On  dis- 
play through  Labor  Day,  and 

Music  Machines— American  Style.  Prom 
barrel  organs  and  player  pianos  to  the  moat 
up-to-date  high  fidelity  equipment,  with 
continuous  tepes  of  tbe  sounds  of  the  ma- 
chines and  continuous  showings  of  excerpts 
from  the  musical  films  of  the  30's  and  40'8. 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  10th  and  Con- 
stitution Ave..  N.W.: 
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Logan  Sapphire.  A  433-carat  sapphire. 
IV^  X  2  Inches,  mounted  In  a  brooch  sur- 
rounded by  20  diamonds,  recently  presented 
to  the  Smithsonian.  The  largest  blue  sap- 
phire of  quality  on  public  display.  Gem 
HaU; 

General  Electric  Diamonds.  The  first  gem- 
quality  synthetic  diamonds  ever  created,  re- 
cently presented  to  the  Smithsonian,  includ- 
ing cut  stones  and  uncut  crystals,  all  about 
one  carat  in  weight.  Gem  Hall,  and 

Insect  Zoo.  Live  Insects  Include  a  bee 
hive,  termites,  cockroaches,  mosquitoes  and 
dragonfly  nymphs.  Also  included  are  taran- 
tulas and  spiders  spinning  webs.  Through 
Labor  Day. 

National  CoUectlon  of  Pine  Arts.  8th  and 
G  Street.  N.W.:  Hidden  Aspects  of  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Objects  repre- 
senting the  entire  range  of  collections  held 
by  the  NCPA,  particular  objects  not  previ- 
ously exhibited.  Through  October. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  8th  and  P 
Streets,  N.W.: 

"A  Glimmer  of  Their  Own  Beauty."  Black 
Sounds  of  the  Twenties.  Educational  ex- 
hibit focusing  on  blues.  Jazz  and  poetry  as 
an  expression  of  black  life  in  the  period 
of  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  Featured  are  Bes- 
sie Smith.  "Ma"  Rainey.  Louis  Armstrong, 
Langston  Hughes  and  Claude  McKay. 
Through  Oct.  15,  and 

John  L.  LevHs  Bust.  Bronze  portrait  bust  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  labor  movement,  by  Ben 
Goodkln.   Second   fioor  sculpture  court. 

DOMESTIC  Torras 
(Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates) 

The  following  tours  In  1971  are  available 
dealing  with  various  natural  sciences,  his- 
tory and  notable  areas  of  wildlife  habitat  In 
North  America.  By  subscription  only.  For 
further  Information,  phone  Mrs.  Kilkenny, 
381-5159. 

A  Look  at  the  Cascade  Volcanoes.  Aug.  9- 
17.  Inspection  and  study  of  the  recent  his- 
tory of  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Helens.  This 
trip  will  give  close  attention  to  the  recent 
basalt  flows  and  lava  tubes,  and  will  Include 
rigorous  hiking  and  climbing,  possibly  over 
glaciers. 

Photography  and  Nature.  Sept.  7-12.  A  trip 
to  Moosehom  Wildlife  Refuge,  Oobscook  Bay 
and  the  tidal  and  inland  regions  of  Passamo- 
quoddy  Bay. 

Hudson  River  Palisades  and  West  Point. 
Oct.  15-18.  Details  to  be  announced. 

The  Everglades  and  Pennekamp  Coral  Reef 
State  Park.  Nov.  9-14.  Details  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

•         •         • 

DIAL-A-MUSETJM— 737-8811  for  daily  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

«         •         • 

DIAL  -  A  -  PHENOMENON  —  737  -  8855  for 

weekly  announcements  on  stars,  planets  and 
worldwide  occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

surrRsoNiAN  ptrpprr  thkathx 
The  Waywardly  Wandering  Wagonful  of 
Banjo  and  Jack,  created  and  presented  by 
Allan  Stevens  and  Company,  is  based  on  the 
old  traveling  wagon  show  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Performances  Wednes- 
day through  Sunday,  11  a.m.,  1  and  3  p.m. 
through  Labor  Day.  History  and  Technology 
BuUdlng  auditorium,  tl  for  children;  $1.50. 
adults;  75  cents  group  rate  for  20  or  more. 
Tickets  may  be  purchased  In  advance  at  the 
box  offlce  or  caU  381-5395. 

aADTO    SlUTHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian  weekly  presents  con- 
versation and  music  growing  out  of  the  In- 
stitution's exhibits,  research  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  is  broadcast  in  35  states.  Canada, 
and  throughout  the  world  via  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  and  Television  Service. 
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Radio  Smithsonian  is  broadcast  every  Sun- 
day night  on  WGM8-AM  (570)  and  FM 
(103.5)  from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  sched- 
uled for  July : 

4th — What  Is  the  Archives  of  American 
Art?  with  Garnet  McCoy.  Deputy  Director 
and  Archivist;  Behind  the  Scenes,  with  radio 
and  TV  personality  Ted  Mack. 

11th — How  To  Protect  Your  Painting,  with 
Charles  OUn.  Head  Conservator.  NCPA/NPA; 
Hotc  4  bout  a  Change  of  Face,  with  Dr.  Blair 
Rogers,  plastic  surgeon. 

18th — Government  and  the  Press.  Part  I. 
Panel  discussion  of  their  relationship  today. 

25th — Government  and  the  Press.  Part  II. 
Panel  discussion  of  possible  alternatives  for 
the  future. 


ON  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BANS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
remarks  of  June  30  which  appear  at  page 
23107  of  this  Record,  I  made  reference 
to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Steven  Lukasik 
made  at  the  informal  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarm- 
ament at  Geneva  which  was  made  yes- 
terday. I  now  have  the  text  of  Dr.  Liika- 
sik's  remarks  and  they  appear  below: 
Statement  by  Dr.  S.  Lukasik 
introduction 

As  Is  well  known,  the  United  States  as  its 
contribution  to  progress  toward  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  has  devoted  considerable 
effort  to  the  study  of  the  seismic  detection, 
location,  and  Identification  of  earthquakes 
and  explosions.  This  research  has  been  di- 
rected toward  improving  detection  capability 
and  location  accuracy,  the  development  of 
discrimination  criteria,  and  the  instaUatlon 
of  appropriate  Instrumentation  to  provide 
the  necessary  seismic  data  to  support  the  dis- 
crimination research.  This  presentation  re- 
views our  work  reg^arding  the  present  state- 
of-the-art  of  seismic  verification  and  Its  con- 
comitant limitations.  We  shaU  review  the 
progress  to  date  in  pursuing  this  research 
from  teleseismic  distances,  for  which  some 
major  tools,  Including  two  new  large  arrays, 
are  Just  now  coming  Into  full  operation.  Not- 
withstanding the  success  that  may  be 
achieved  in  such  research,  there  are  Inherent 
limitations  to  seismic  techniques  for  the 
verification  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  which  we  shall  also  mention. 

DISCRIMINATION     CRITERIA 

Clearly  there  is  a  relationship  between  an 
understanding  of  source  mechanisms  and  an 
understanding  of  seismic  signatures  arising 
from  those  sources.  Thus,  much  emphasis  is 
being  placed  In  our  current  research  pro- 
gram on  earthquake  and  explosion  source 
mechanisms.  The  effect  of  the  source  time- 
function,  the  source  dimension,  the  Inherent 
symmetry  and  asymmetry  of  explosive  and 
earthquake  sources  respectively,  the  focal 
depth,  and  realistic  earth  structures  have  all 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  developing  the- 
oretical models  for  seismic  sources. 

As  discussed  i>erhaps  most  recently  at  the 
Woods  Hole  Conference  on  seismic  discrim- 
ination, theory  supported  by  experimental 
data  now  suggests  the  basis  of  several  meth- 
ods to  distinguish  between  earthquakes  and 
explosions.  Although  tbe  techniques  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  practical  in  a  real  world 
noise  environment,  we  feel  this  development 
is  extremely  important.  As  long  as  progress 
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is  totaUy  dependent  on  empirical  correla- 
tions to  suggest  differences  between  earth- 
quakes and  explosions  we  shall  suffer  from 
the  severe  limitation  introduced  by  the  small 
siix  of  the  explosion  sample.  For  a  f'oU  un- 
derstanding of  the  seismic  verification  as- 
pects relevant  to  a  test  ban.  explosions  at 
arbitrary  locations,  in  a  variety  of  media,  and 
at  low  yields,  should  be  considered. 

The  practical  management  of  a  nuclear 
test  program  tends  to  limit  the  variety  of 
locations,  media,  and  the  number  of  low 
yield  explosions  to  the  point  where  the 
avaUable  empirical  evidence  Is  either  Inade- 
quate or  at  least  ambiguovis.  But  the  com- 
bination of  theoretical  Insight  coupled  with 
empirical  observations  may  offer  the  poesl- 
bUlty  of  reasonably  definitive  scientific  ex- 
trapolations where  data  are  deficient. 

As  an  examine,  in  the  M.:mb  metbod,  it 
is  believed  that  the  source  time  function 
affects  tbe  M>:mk  ratio  for  earthquakes  In 
a  manner  different  from  explosions  and  that 
the  source  dimension  function  results  In  a 
more  efficient  radiation  of  surface  waves  for 
earthquakes  than  fcH*  explosions.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  depth  of  focus,  as  weU  as 
source  time  and  dimension,  affect  the  spec- 
tral content  of  surface  and  body  waves  from 
earthquakes  and  explosions.  Although  tbe 
question  of  why  some  earthquakes  exhibit 
unusually  little  surface  wave  radiation  is 
stUl  not  resolved,  the  theory  of  the  seismic 
source  as  It  Is  now  understood  Indicates 
that  In  principle  the  separation  of  shaUow 
earthquakes  and  explosions  wUl  continue 
below  magnitude  4.5.  Indeed,  recent  data 
on  M.:mb  indicates  that  the  method  which 
applies  at  mi>S  extends  below  4.5.  whether 
discrimination  is  based  on  10,  20  or  40  sec- 
ond Rayleigh  waves.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  there  Is  Increasing  overlap 
of  the  earthquake  and  explosion  popula- 
tions with  decreasing  magnitude,  in  part  as 
a  result  of  the  small  signal -to-nolse  ratios 
Involved  and  in  part  due  to  regional  varia- 
tions In  tectonic  stress,  attenuation,  and 
surface  wave  propagation.  The  former  can 
be  Improved  by  increased  slgnal-to-nolse 
ratio  (although  the  problem  becomes  great- 
er at  longer  ranges) ,  but  the  practicality  of 
calibrating  aU  seismic  regions  of  Interest 
Is    unknown. 

Another  discrimination  approach  which 
previously  appeared  promising  was  the  shape 
of  the  amplitude  spectra  of  Rayleigh  waves. 
Recent  theoretical  results  have  demon- 
strated, however,  that  this  is  not  tbe  case, 
and  that  earthquake  source  orientation  has 
a  drastic  influence  on  the  shape  of  the  sur- 
face wave  spectra.  For  example,  a  shaUow 
focus  dip  slip  fault  has  been  found  to  give 
a  spectrum  slmUar  to  that  of  an  explosion. 

Two  important  points  concerning  long  pe- 
riod P,  S,  and  Love  waves  have  emerged 
from  our  reeearoh.  The  ratio  of  Love  to 
Rayleigh  waves  appears  to  be  a  useful,  but 
not  as  yet  ftUly  developed,  discriminant. 
Also  the  P  wave  spectra  (0.3  to  3  Hz)  of  the 
Aleutian  explosions  Long  Shot  and  Mllrow 
were  quite  different  from  the  P  wave  spec- 
tra of  Aleutian  earthquakes  of  comparable 
body  wave  magnitude.  Corner  frequencies 
for  these  earthquakes  were  approximately 
one  decade  lower  than  for  the  explosions. 

The  possibility  of  tectonic  energy  release 
has  been  studied  but  the  effects  so  far  ob- 
served have  been  minor  and  have  not  weak- 
ened the  M,  :m,,  criterion. 

We  have  also  examined  the  utility  of  the 
short  period  P  wave  for  Identification.  It 
would  appear  that  we  wlU  rely  on  the  P  wave 
for  event  detection  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  in  some  cases  the  P  wave  wiU  be  the  only 
signal  available  for  further  analysis.  The  P 
wave  may,  at  sufficiently  high  signal-to-noise 
ratios,  show  an  unambiguous  earthquake 
first  motion  and  It  may  also  show  pP  and  sP 
phases  that  are  adequate  to  estAbllsb  tbe 
depth  of  focus  with  sufficient  precision  to 
exclude    an    explosive    origin.    Purtbetmore 
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8-P  time  differences,  P  arrlT«l  Ume  residuals, 
and  the  lue  o<  maater  eventa  can  provide 
uaeftil  waya  to  determine  source  deptii. 

Short  period  spectral  ratio  tecbnlquee  have 
been  somewhat  leoa  sucoeatful  and  must  at 
best  be  eonaldered  dlagnoatlc  aids.  We  have 
found  that  the  Influence  of  propagation  path 
and  receiver  site  characteristics  are  such  that 
the  techniques  must  be  carefully  "taUored" 
In  order  to  be  useful.  For  example,  techniques 
useful  at  LASA  to  Identify  preevuned  explo- 
sions in  SastMn  Kattifch  fall  when  applied  to 
N08AR  data  on  the  same  events  nor  are  they 
useful  to  Identify  explosions  In  Nevada  re- 
corded at  NC»ISAR. 

A  general  problem  with  all  seismic  dis- 
criminants, both  short  period  and  long  pe- 
riod, is  that  they  fall  when  applied  to  small 
events  near  the  detection  threshold  of  the 
network  due  to  slgnal-to-nolse  Umltations. 
The  aim  of  the  ARPA  large  array  program 
and  the  Very  Long  Period  Experiment  Is  to 
explore  techniques  to  enhance  slgnal-to- 
nolse  ratios  thereby  extending  the  effective- 
ness of  dlscrlQilnatloD  criteria  to  events  of 
lower  magnitude  at  teleaelsmlc  «ti»fn/-«»  a 
further  aim  la  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  the  autotnatlc  digital  processing  of  the 
large  nxmiber  of  events  which  occur  at  lower 
magnttudas. 

UUCC  ASJtAT  PBOGKAM 

The  mechanism  for  slgnal-to-nolse  en- 
hancement In  long  and  short  period  arrays 
Is  essentially  different.  Long  period  noise, 
for  periods  of  less  than  36  seconds  such  as 
that  induced  by  oceanic  storms,  la  generally 
coherent  acroes  the  apertiu-e  of  our  largest 
seismic  array.  The  noise  reduction  relies  on 
the  formation  of  narrow  beams  which  allow 
the  noise  to  be  subtracted  from  the  signal  by 
beam  steering.  The  short  period  noise  on  the 
other  hand  Is  Incoherent  at  sensor  spaclngs 
of  a  few  kilometers  and  noise  suppression 
relies  on  the  number  of  elements  in  the 
array,  the  slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  increasing  as 
the  square  root  of  the  number  of  elements. 
Two  at  ARPAA's  three  large  teleselsmlc  arrays 
are  a  combination  of  short  and  long  period 
Instruments,  while  the  third  Is  cocnpoeed 
entirely  of  long  period  sensors. 

The  first  of  these  arrays,  the  Montana 
LASA,  was  completed  in  1966  and  has  oper- 
ated continuously  since  that  time.  Its  cur- 
rent configuration  comprises  346  short  period 
and  16  three-component,  long  period  Instru- 
ments distributed  over  a  300  km  aperture. 
The  teleselsmlc  detection  threshold  of  LASA. 
at  the  90%  Incremental  level  for  the  distance 
range  of  30*  to  90*  is  about  mb  4.3  for 
short  period  signals  using  automated  data 
processing  techniques.  As  a  result  of  experi- 
ence gained  at  LASA,  improvements  were 
Incorporated  in  the  Norwegian  array. 
NORSAR.  particularly  in  respect  to  the  sen- 
sor spacing  and  distribution,  automatic  ar- 
ray monitoring  systems,  and  automated  data 
processing.  A  six-month  operational  test  and 
evaluation  of  NORSAR  was  initiated  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971.  NORSAR,  which  Is  operated  by 
the  Royal  Norwegian  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research,  comprises  133  short 
period  seismometers  and  33  three-component 
long  period  Instruments.  The  teleselsmlc 
zones  from  which  LASA  and  NORSAR  will 
record  seismic  events  overlap  and  this  will 
allow  Increased  corroboration  between  events 
particularly  when  our  aim  of  multi-array 
analysis  Is  attained  shortly.  The  recently 
completed  Alaskan  array,  ALPA,  is  concerned 
with  the  long  period  region  of  the  spectrum. 
This  array  comprises  19  three-oomponent 
Instruments  In  ao-foot  boreholes.  ALPA  and 
NORSAR  will  allow  corroborative  data  to  be 
obtained  for  long  period  signals  from  events 
In  many  of  the  world's  seismic  regions. 

VKST  U>NG  PXKIOD  KXItMIMMtTt 

A  companion  program  to  the  large  arrays 
Is  the  very  long  period  experiment  Initiated 
to  obtain  seismic  data  covering  the  30-60 
second  spectral  ban  by  utilizing  recently  de- 
veloped high  gain  broad  band  Instruments. 
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TbU  Instrument  will  be  installed  at  care- 
fully selected,  deeply  buried,  very  qiilet  sites 
and  is  expected  to  be  capable  of  recording 
seismic  signals  much  smaller  than  normally 
recorded  by  the  World  Wide  Standards  Seis- 
mic Network  Instruments  In  this  frequency 
band.  A  prototype  system  has  been  operating 
at  Ogdensburg.  New  Jersey,  for  the  past  two 
years  with  encouraging  results.  Identical  sys- 
tems have  been  Installed  at  five  other  loca- 
tions: Fairbanks,  Alaska:  Charter  Towers, 
Australia:  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand;  KUat,  Israel: 
and  Toledo,  Spain.  Plana  call  for  iniproved 
instrumentation  at  four  other  stations  In  the 
near  future. 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PBOCBSBINO 

In  discussing  the  large  array  program,  at- 
tention Is  often  focused  on  the  distribution 
of  Instruments,  their  siting,  response  char- 
acteristics, and  monitoring  utility.  One  of 
the  major  research  objectives,  however,  has 
been  to  test  the  feasibility  of  operating  and 
maintaining  such  an  array  and  at  the  same 
time  process  the  large  amount  of  data  In  an 
effective  manner.  There  are  over  ten  times  as 
many  events  to  process  If  the  array  is  oper- 
ating at  mb  4.0  magnitude  threshold  rather 
than  at  6.0.  Thus  the  very  Improvement  In 
slgnal-to-nolse  ratio  sought  from  the  arrays, 
which  allows  the  detection  of  smaller  magni- 
tude events,  imposes  a  critical  constraint  on 
the  data  processing;  It  must  be  atitomated  in 
order  to  handle  the  greatly  Increased  volume 
of  data.  Furthermore,  recording  systems  must 
neceasartly  be  digital  rather  than  analog. 

The  focal  point  for  data  from  the  three 
large  arrays  Is  the  Seismic  Array  Analysis 
Center  in  Alexandria.  Virginia,  which  also 
bandies  data  from  the  Very  Long  Period  Ex- 
periment. Mxiltl-array  analysis  can  thus  be 
performed  to  compare  signals  from  different 
azimuths  for  the  varloiis  discrimination  cri- 
teria previously  mentioned.  However,  the  Im- 
plementation on  a  routine  basts  of  a  new 
generation  of  azlmuthal  and  spectral  dis- 
criminants woxild  require  a  major  transfor- 
mation and  expansion  of  even  this  very  ad- 
vanced data  acquisition  and  analysis  facility. 

SnSlCIC    LOCATION 

An  essential  element  of  a  seismic  verifica- 
tion capabUlty  is  accurate  location  of  all  de- 
tected seismic  events.  The  location  error  Is 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
average  travel  time  curves  and  regional  travel 
time  anomalies  are  known,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  number  and  azlmuthal  dis- 
tribution of  recording  stations  about  the 
source  area. 

As  a  result  of  our  research  program  Im- 
proved P-wave  world  average  travel  time 
tables,  based  on  400  earthquakes  and  a  num- 
ber of  large  nuclear  explosions  ( well  recorded 
worldwide),  have  been  developed.  Azimuth- 
ally-dependent  station  corrections  have  been 
established  for  our  major  seismic  observa- 
tories and  source  corrections  have  been  cal- 
culated for  a  number  of  source  regions. 

We  have  found  that  location  error  has  been 
observed  at  essentially  all  sites  where  known 
source  locations  are  available  for  compari- 
son. One  Important  cause  of  errors  in  esti- 
mates of  epicenters  is  source  bias.  I.e.,  varia- 
tion In  velocity  with  azimuth  and  Incidence 
angle  In  a  source  region  Tectonic  regions 
known  to  display  significant  bias  (errors  of 
35-45  kilometers)  include  the  volcanic  Is- 
land chains  of  the  Aleutians  and  Hawaii. 
Where  bias  can  be  effectively  removed  by  use 
of  calibration  events  to  determine  regional 
travel  time  anomalle*.  It  appears  possible  to 
locate  large  events  to  within  a  few  kilome- 
ters If  recorded  by  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
struments well -distributed  In  azimuth. 

However,  neither  statistical  study  of  large 
numbers  of  earthquakes  nor  the  use  of  mas- 
ter earthquakes  provides  a  solution  to  the 
bias  problem.  Only  explosions  or  shallow 
earthquakes  well  recorded  by  local  networks 
can  provide  calibrations  for  estimating  source 
bias  from  the  various  source  regions.  As  pre- 
viously discussed,  the  practicality  of  this  is 
unknown. 
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As  an  example  of  the  Improvement  possible 
with  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  travel  time  anomaly 
corrections,  consider  the  locations  deter- 
mined for  19  Nevada  explosions  recorded  at 
teleselsmlc  distances  by  a  network  of  4-13 
stations.  Mean  location  error  was  36  km  with- 
out corrections  for  travel  time  anomalies.  The 
error  was  reduced  to  3  km  when  predeter- 
mined travel  time  anomalies  derived  from 
other  nearby  explosions  were  utilised  In  the 
calculations. 

rmxnx  pmoopscra  roa  sBxamc  vsuficatiom 
Since  the  thrust  of  our  ooncsrn  at  this 
meeting  la  the  future  as  much  as  the  past 
and  present.  It  Is  appropriate  to  comment  on 
our  expectations  of  the  amount  and  the  rate 
of  progress  that  might  be  expected  in  the 
area  of  Identification  and  detection  by  seis- 
mic means.  In  the  area  of  discrimination  cri- 
teria, considerable  progress  has  been  achieved 
during  the  past  decade  by  a  number  of  re- 
search workers  In  various  countries.  Judging 
from  the  progress  made  to  date  and  the 
wealth  of  Ideas  currently  being  discussed  for 
further  improvements,  it  appears  that  the 
problem  of  discriminating  earthquakes  from 
explosions  by  seismic  means  is  a  difficult  but 
not  totally  Insoluble  problem.  Background 
seismic  noise,  however,  will  almost  Inevitably 
constitute  a  limitation  on  how  far  this  prog- 
ress can  be  pursued,  and  we  antlclapte  that 
some  uncertainties  will  persist  above  the 
Identification  thresbc^d.  Improved  seismic 
instrumentation  is  clearly  needed  to  attain 
further  advances  below  magnitude  4.6  and 
to  assess  the  limits  of  teleselsmlc  discrimi- 
nation. 

We  have  seen  that  to  translate  the  greater 
scientific  understanding  of  the  Identifica- 
tion problem  Into  Improvements  In  the  seis- 
mic verification  capability  requires  more 
sophisticated  installations  than  currently 
exist.  One  might  suggest  that  It  will  become 
Important,  for  Instance  to  upgrade  the  ca- 
pability to  detect  P-waves  at  lower  levels 
than  is  currently  feasible  In  order  to  enhance 
detection  and  location.  Similarly.  It  would 
also  seem  Important  to  Improve  Identification 
capabilities  preferably  down  to  where  tamped 
nuclear  explosions  at  the  few  klloton  level 
can  be  readily  identified  at  teleselsmlc  dis- 
tances. Likewise,  expansion  of  the  existing 
network  of  seismic  arrays  and  Individual  sta- 
tions would  seem  highly  desirable.  This  ex- 
pansion would  help  to  provide  coverage  for 
seismic  events  in  all  land  areas,  particularly 
those  In  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Many  of  these  Improvements  would  un- 
doubtedly require  considerable  time  and  they 
would  represent  a  substantial  capital  Invest- 
ment. Much  effort  would  have  to  go  into  de- 
termining where  these  additional  facilities 
should  be  located  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum performance. 

As  the  recent  Canadian  study  has  shown, 
of  the  large  number  of  existing  seismic  sta- 
tions, it  Is  the  sophisticated  array  stations 
and  the  single  Instrument  stations  In  strate- 
gically-located quiet  sites  that  provide  most 
of  the  capability.  The  array  stations  have 
generally  required  several  years  for  site  se- 
lection and  Installation.  Quiet  single  Instru- 
ment sites  similarly  require  time  for  site 
surveys  and  the  Installation  is  ceriAin  to  In- 
volve a  remote  location  In  order  to  minimize 
man-made  noise. 

Nevertheless,  various  combinations  of  new 
stations  at  quiet  locations,  long  and  short 
period  arrays,  and  the  latest  In  broadband 
long  period  Instruments  could  provide  much 
of  the  data.  Decisions  will  also  have  to  be 
made  on  the  design  of  such  a  network  based 
on  the  discrimination  criteria  employed. 

The  cost  of  new  installations  Is  very  dlfB- 
cult  to  estimate  until  the  number,  size,  and 
specific  locations  of  the  stations  are  known. 
In  general,  cost  estimates  become  leas  re- 
liable the  further  one  departs  from  ia  exist- 
ing understood  system.  Also,  It  must  be  kept 
In  mind  that  optimum  system  performance 
requires  a  good  deal  of  operating  experience 
before  it  is  actually  achieved,  and  It  is  cru- 
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clally  dependent  on  the  quality  of  system 
management.  The  more  one  relies,  as  one 
will  have  to,  on  sophisticated  techniques 
such  as  automatic  real  time  digital  process- 
ing and  high  gain  long  period  instruments, 
the  more  Important  overall  system  manage- 
ment will  become. 
limitations    or    the    seismic    verivtcation 

METHOD 

It  Should  be  recognized  that  seismic  means 
alone  are  not  sufficient  to  achieve  the  Identi- 
fication of  earthquakes  and  explosions  In  all 
cases,  even  when  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
would  seem  sufficient.  Moreover.  It  seems  un- 
likely that  such  a  goal  will  ever  be  realized 
because  of  Inherent  limitations  In  the  meth- 
od. In  the  first  place.  Identification  can  only 
take  place  where  detection  has  preceded  It. 
The  practical  limit  for  the  teleselsmlc  de- 
tection of  short  period  signals  is  set  by  the 
natural  noise  field  of  the  earth.  Array  tech- 
nology. Including  the  use  of  sophisticated 
digitized  adaptive  filtering  has  provided  a 
means  for  increasing  the  slgnal-to-nolse 
ratio.  It  must  be  recognized  that  there  may 
be  some  minimum  practical  detection  thresh- 
old for  short  period  signals.  At  higher  mag- 
nitudes, it  should  be  remembered  that  there 
are  now  several  ambiguities  per  year  above 
magnitude  4.5  which  cannot  be  resolved. 
Considering  the  vagaries  of  seismic  sources 
and  seismic  propagation  paths.  It  seems  like- 
ly that  there  will  continue  to  be  circum- 
stances where  natural  events  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  explosions  by  seismic  means 
alone.  Also,  as  teleselsmlc  Identification 
threshholds  are  progressively  lowered,  ex- 
plosions will  be  identified  whose  origin  is 
non-nuclear,  without  the  seismic  means  for 
drawing  the  distinction  between  them  and 
nuclear  explosions  of  the  same  magnitude. 

Detection  can  also  be  lacking  where  the 
noise  field  Is  temporarily  high,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  saturation  response  of  seismom- 
eters to  large  earthquakes  anywhere  In  the 
world  and  the  Interference  of  their  after- 
shocks. Such  high  noise  fields  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  blank  out  explosions  of  significant 
yields.  It  Is  also  possible  that  there  would 
not  be  Identifiable  seismic  signals  from  an 
underground  explosion  of  a  device  pre-em- 
placed  in  or  near  a  naturally  seismic  region 
and  detonated  a  short  time  after  the  onset 
of  the  signals  from  a  larger  magnitude  earth- 
quake. This  could  be  the  situation  If  the 
earthquake  were  at  least  14  to  1  magnitude 
units  larger  than  the  explosion  magnitude 
and  If  the  epicenter  were  within  a  few  hun- 
dred kilometers  of  the  location  of  the  nu- 
clear explosion.  In  some  seismic  regions  o 
the  world  this  would  seem  to  Indicate  the 
possibility  that  a  number  of  explosions  cf 
significant  yields  could  take  place  in  a  year. 
Even  If  signals  from  such  explosions  were 
detected,  they  might  be  Interpreted  as  these 
from  a  natural  earthquake.  This  would  be 
particularly  true  of  an  earthquake  with  a 
definite  aftershock  sequence. 

Neither  should  It  be  overlooked  that  the 
seismic  coupling  from  an  explosion  would 
be  reduced  If  It  took  place  In  an  under- 
ground cavity.  Cavities  already  exist  that 
have  been  washed  in  salt  domes  by  solution 
mining  techniques  In  the  course  of  the  stor- 
age of  hydrocarbons.  Moreover,  with  the  In- 
herent limitations  In  detection  already 
noted,  partial,  as  well  as  complete,  decou- 
pling would  affect  the  ability  to  detect  and 
Identify  seismic  signals. 


CXDURT  VICTORY  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
alon  of  the  Supreme  Court  yesterday 
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denying  an  injunction  against  newspa- 
per publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
is  a  great  landmark  that  should  cause 
all  who  love  freedom  to  rejoice. 

The  court  refused  to  let  Government 
decide  what  is  fit  to  print,  and  thus 
strengthened  the  historic  tradition  so 
well  directed  by  the  first  amendment  xm- 
der  which  the  press  is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  prior  restraint  and  may  be  pun- 
ished only  after  the  fact. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  issue  arose  in 
the  same  city,  New  York,  where  the  first 
great  court  test  of  press  freedom  in  our 
history  occurred  in  1735.  The  prior  year 
British  Governor  Cosby  arrested  John 
Peter  Zengier  for  printing  in  his  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Weekly  Journal,  "sedi- 
tious libel,"  that  is,  criticizing  the  Gov- 
ernor's conduct  in  office.  Brought  to  trial 
after  10  months  of  incarceration,  Zenger 
was  acquitted,  despite  the  court's  refusal 
to  admit  evidence  establishing  the  truth 
of  the  libel. 

The  editors  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  acted  in  the  great 
tradition  of  Peter  Zenger  in  challenging 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
the  documents,  and  the  Court's  majority 
acted  in  the  great  tradition  established 
by  Zenger's  acquittal  236  years  ago. 
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To  those  who  deprecate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  would 
only  point  to  the  record  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  and  contrast  his  ad- 
ministration with  the  virtual  chaos 
which  reigns  in  msuiy  other  cities,  par- 
ticularly New  York. 


CITY  OF  CHICAGO 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  their  apparently  successful 
fund  raiser  earlier  this  week,  but  I  was 
somewhat  disturbed  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  derogatory  remarks  about  the  city 
of  Chicago  were  made  by  several  promi- 
nent persons  in  attendance. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the 
majority  party's  1968  presidential  candi- 
date was  quoted  as  saying: 

If  our  convention  had  been  held  in  Miami 
Beach  in  1968,  we  would  be  having  this  party 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  represent  any 
part  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  her  fine  reputation  as  the 
second  largest  city  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
heartland  of  the  Nation,  is  worthy  of 
defense.  I  am  proud  of  Chicago,  and  I 
resent  those  who  chastise  our  fair  city 
for  her  hospitaUty. 

Let  me  also  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  Chicago 
has  repeatedly  and  consistently  shown 
her  hospitality  to  Presidents  from  both 
parties.  Within  the  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Nixon  visited  Chicago 
and  was  very  warmly  tmd  cordially  re- 
ceived by  all  of  her  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  disturbances  during  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1968  were  caused  by 
a  vocal  minority  composed  primarily  of 
residents  from  other  areas  other  than 
the  city  of  Chicago.  These  activities 
would  probably  have  occurred  wherever 
the  convention  was  held. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  WISE 
DECISION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court  made  a  wise  decision  yes- 
terday in  limiting  the  Government's 
ability  to  use  prior  restraint.  As  I  have 
said  often  during  the  course  of  the  past  2 
weeks,  I  see  nothing  which  would  damage 
American  interests  by  publishing  what  I 
believe  are  historical  documents.  The 
newspapers  which  had  access  to  the  Pen- 
tagon documents  were  operating,  as  Jus- 
tice Black  said  in  his  concurring  decision, 
in  a  way  which  served  "the  purpose  the 
Poundiiig  Fathers  saw  so  clearly.  In  re- 
vealing the  workings  of  Government  that 
led  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the  newspapers 
nobly  did  precisely  that  which  the 
Founders  hoped  and  trusted  they  would 
do." 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  that  so  many 
newspapers  were  enjoined  from  publish- 
ing as  they  wished  for  2  weeks.  "That  is  a 
serious  matter.  But  in  this  case,  justice 
has  been  served  and  I  hope  this  marks 
an  end  to  this  harassment  of  our  news- 
papers and  our  news  broadcasters,  for 
that  matter.  Both  deserve  to  be  sheltered 
under  the  same  aegis  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  Record: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1871] 
txxts    or    th£    supbemz    coukt    decision, 

Opinions,    and    Dissents    in    Timxs-Post 

Case 

Washington. — ^Following  is  the  text  of 
the  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post  against  an  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  halt  publication 
of  articles  and  documents  based  on  the 
Pentagon  study  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
texts  of  the  concurring  and  dissenting  opin- 
ions: 

DSCISION 

Per  curiam. 

We  granted  certiorari  in  these  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  seeks  to  enjoin  The 
New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Post 
from  publishing  the  contents  of  a  classified 
study  entitled  "History  of  VS.  Declsioo- 
Making  Process  on  Viet  Nam  Policy." — VS. — 
(1971). 

"Any  system  of  prior  restraints  of  ex- 
pression comes  to  this  court  besolng  a  heavy 
preeumption  against  ita  constitutional  valid- 
ity." Bantam  Books,  Inc.  v.  Sullivan,  373 
U.S.  68,  70  (1963) :  see  also  Near  v.  Minnesota. 
383  VS.  687  (1931).  The  Government  "thus 
carries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  justifica- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rsatraint." 
Organization  for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe — 
U.S. — (1971).  The  Dlatrict  Court  for  the 
Southern  Dlatrict  of  New  York  In  The  New 
York  Times  case  and  the  District  Court  for  the 
District    of    OoliunUa    and    the    Court    of 
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App«al«  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
In  The  Washington  Post  cmoe  held  that  the 
Oovemment  had  not  met  that  burden. 

We  agree. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  ColumUa  Circuit  Is 
therefore  affirmed.  The  order  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  Is  reversed 
and  the  case  is  remanded  with  directions  to 
enter  a  Judgment  affirming  the  Judgment  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York.  The  sUys  entered  June  2S, 
1971.  by  the  court  are  vacated.  The  mandates 
shall  Issue  forthwith. 

So  ordered. 

coNctraaiNO  oPDnoNs 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Black  Joins,  concurring: 

While  I  Join  the  opinion  of  the  Court  I 
believe  It  necessary  to  express  my  views  more 
fully. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  onset  that  the 
Pint  Amendment  provides  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press."  That  leaves,  in 
my  view,  no  room  for  govnnment  restraint 
on  the  press. 

There  is,  moreover,  no  statute  barring  the 
pubUcation  by  the  press  of  the  material 
which  the  Times  and  Post  seek  to  use.  18 
0.8.C.  Section  798(e)  provides  that  "whoever 
having  unauthorized  possession  of,  access  to, 
or  control  over  any  document,  writing,  .  .  . 
or  information  relating  to  the  national  de- 
fense which  information  the  possessor  has 
reason  to  believe  could  be  used  to  the  Injury 
of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  willfully  communi- 
cates .  .  .  the  same  to  any  person  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  •10.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years  or  both." 

The  Oovemment  suggests  that  the  word 
"communicatee"  is  broad  enough  to  encom- 
pass publication. 

There  are  eight  section^  in  the  chapter  on 
eaplonage  and  censorship,  sections  7B3-799.  In 
three  of  those  eight,  "publish"  Is  specifically 
mentioned:  Section  794(b)  provides.  "Who- 
ever In  time  of  war,  with  the  Intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
collects  records,  publishes,  or  communi- 
cates .  .  .  (the  disposition  erf  armed  forces)." 

Section  797  prohibits  "reproduces,  pub- 
lishes, seUs,  or  gives  away"  photos  of  defense 
installations. 

Section  798  relating  to  cryptography  pro- 
hibits: "communicates,  furnishes,  transmits, 
or  otherwise  make  available  ...  or  pub- 
lishes." Thus  It  is  apparent  that  Congress 
was  capable  of  and  did  distlnguUb  between 
publishing  and  communication  In  the  various 
sections  of  the  Espionage  act. 

Rejected,  version  recalled 
The  other  evidence  that  Section  793  does 
not  apply  to  the  press  U  a  rejected  version  of 
Section  793.  That  version  read:  "During  any 
national  emergency  resulting  from  a  war  to 
which  the  U.S.  is  a  party  or  from  threat  of 
such  a  war.  the  President  may,  by  proclama- 
tion, prohibit  the  publishing  or  communicat- 
ing of,  or  the  attempting  to  publish  or  com- 
mimlcate,  any  Information  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  which  In  his  Judgment  Is 
of  such  character  that  it  is  or  might  be  use- 
ful to  the  enemy."  During  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  the  First  Amendment  was  specifi- 
cally cited  and  that  provision  was  defeated. 
55  Cong.  Rec.  aiM. 

Judge  Ourfeln's  holding  in  The  Times  case 
that  this  act  does  not  apply  to  this  case  was 
therefore  pre-eminently  sound.  Moreover,  the 
act  of  Sept.  23.  1960.  in  amending  18  U.S.C. 
Section  793,  states  in  SecUon  1(b)  that: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shaU  be  construed  to 
authorize,  require,  or  establish  military  or 
civilian  censorship  or  in  any  way  to  limit  or 
Infringe  upon  freedom  of  the  press  or  of 
speech  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  no  regiilation  shall  be 
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promulgated  hereunder  having  that  effect." 
64  Stat.  987. 

Thus  Congress  has  been  faithful  to  the 
command  of  the  First  Amendment  in  this 
area. 

So  any  power  that  the  Government  pos- 
sesses must  come  from  its  "Inherent  power." 

The  power  to  wage  war  Is  "the  power  to 
wage  war  successfully."  See  Hirabayashl  v. 
United  States.  320  U.S.  81.  93.  But  the  war 
p>ower  stems  from  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
Constitution  by  Article  I.  Section  8.  gives 
Congress,  not  the  President,  power  "to  de- 
clare war."  Nowhere  are  Presidential  wars  au- 
thorized. We  need  not  decide  therefore  what 
leveling  effect  the  war  power  of  Congress 
might  have. 

These  disclosures  may  have  a  serious  Im- 
pact. But  that  is  no  basis  for  sanctioning  a 
previous  restraint  on  the  press.  As  stated  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  In  Near  v.  Minnesota. 
a83U.S.  697.  719-730: 

.  .  While  reckless  assaults  upon  public 
men,  and  efforts  to  bring  obloquy  upon  those 
who  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  discharge 
official  duties,  exert  a  baleful  infiuenoe  and 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation  in  public 
opinion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tbU  abuse  Is 
greater,  and  It  Is  brtleved  to  be  less,  than 
that  which  characterized  the  period  In  which 
our  institutions  took  shape.  Meanwhile,  the 
administration  of  Government  has  become 
more  complex,  the  opportunities  for  mal- 
feasance and  corruption  have  multiplied, 
crime  has  grown  to  most  serious  proportions, 
and  the  danger  of  its  protection  by  unfaith- 
ful officials  and  of  the  impairment  of  the 
fundamental  security  of  life  and  property  by 
criminal  alliances  and  official  neglect,  em- 
phasizes the  primary  need  of  a  vigilant  and 
courageous  press,  especially  In  great  cities. 
The  fact  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be 
abused  by  miscreant  purveyors  of  scandal 
does  not  make  any  the  less  necessary  the 
Immunity  of  the  press  from  previous  re- 
straint in  dealing  with  official  misconduct." 

As  we  stated  only  the  other  day  m  Orga- 
nization for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe, — U.S. — . 
"any  prior  restraint  on  expression  comes  to 
this  court  with  a  'heavy  presumption"  against 
Its  constitutional  validity." 

The  Government  says  that  it  has  inherent 
powers  to  go  into  court  and  obtain  an  In- 
junction to  protect  that  national  Interest, 
which  In  this  case  Is  alleged  to  be  national 
security. 

Near  v.  Minnesota,  383  U.S.  697,  repudiated 
that  e]q>anslve  doctrine  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

The  dominant  purpose  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  to  prohibit  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  governmental  suppression  of  em- 
barrassing information.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  First  Amendment  was  adopted 
against  the  widespread  use  of  the  common 
law  of  seditious  libel  to  punish  the  dissemi- 
nation of  material  that  Is  embarrassing  to 
the  powers-thaC-be.  See  Emerson.  "The  Sys- 
tem of  Free  Expressions."  C.  xni  (1941). 
The  present  cases  will.  I  think,  go  down  In 
history  as  the  most  dramatic  illustration  of 
that  principle.  A  debate  of  large  proportions 
goes  on  In  the  nation  over  our  posture  in 
Vietnam.  That  debate  antedated  the  dis- 
closure of  the  contents  of  the  present  docu- 
ments. The  latter  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
debate  in  progress. 

Secrecy  In  government  is  fundamentally 
antidemocratic,  perpetuating  bureaucratic 
errors.  Open  debate  and  discussion  of  public 
Issues  are  vital  to  our  national  health.  On 
public  questions  there  should  be  "open  and 
robust  debate."  New  York  Times.  Inc.  v. 
Sullivan.  376  VJB.  254. 369-370. 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  in  The  Poet  case,  vacate  the  stay 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  The  Times  case 
and  direct  that  It  affirm  the  District  Court. 

The  stays  In  these  cases  that  have  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  a  week  constitute  a 
flouting  of  the  principles  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  Interpreted  in  Near  v.  Minnesota. 
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Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  concurring: 

I.  I  write  separately  in  these  cases  only  to 
emphasize  what  should  be  apparent :  that  our 
Judgment  In  the  present  cases  may  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  propriety,  in  the  fu- 
ture, of  issuing  temporary  stays  and  restrain- 
ing orders  to  block  the  publication  of  mate- 
rial sought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. So  far  as  I  can  determine,  never  be- 
fore has  the  United  States  sought  to 
enjoin  a  newspaper  from  publishing  in- 
formation m  its  possession.  The  rela- 
tive novelty  of  the  questions  presented,  the 
necessary  baste  with  which  decisions  were 
reached,  the  magnitude  of  the  Interests  as- 
serted, and  the  fact  that  all  the  parties  have 
concentrated  their  arguments  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  permanent  restraints  were 
proper  may  have  Justified  at  least  some  of  the 
restraints  heretofore  imposed  in  these  cases. 
Certainly  it  Is  difficult  to  fault  the  several 
courts  below  for  seeking  to  assure  that  the 
Issues  here  involved  were  preserved  for  ulti- 
mate review  by  this  Court.  But  even  If  it  be 
assumed  that  some  of  the  interim  restraints 
were  proper  in  the  two  cases  before  us,  that 
assumption  has  no  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  similar  Judicial  action  in  the  future. 
To  fcMBgin  with  there  has  now  been  ample 
time  for  refiectlon  and  Judgment:  whatever 
values  there  may  be  In  the  preservation  of 
novel  questions  for  appellate  review  may  not 
support  any  restraints  in  the  future.  More 
Important,  the  First  Amendment  stands  as 
an  absolute  bar  to  the  imposition  of  Judicial 
restraints  in  circumstances  of  the  kind  pre- 
sented by  these  cases. 

n.  The  error  which  has  pervaded  these 
cases  from  the  outset  was  the  granting  of  any 
injunctive  relief  whatsoever,  interim  or  other- 
wise. The  entire  thrust  of  the  Oovemment's 
claim  throughout  these  cases  has  been  that 
publication  of  the  material  sought  to  be  en- 
joined "could,"  or  "might"  or  "may"  preju- 
dice the  national  Interest  in  various  ways. 
But  the  First  Amendment  tolerates  absolute- 
ly no  prior  Judicial  restraints  of  the  press 
predicted  upon  surmise  or  conjecture  that 
untoward  consequences  may  result.  Our 
cases,  it  Is  true,  have  indicated  that  there  is 
a  single,  extremely  narrow  class  of  cases  In 
which  the  First  Amendment's  ban  on  prior 
Judicial  restraint  may  be  overridden. 

Our  cases  have  th\is  far  indicated  that 
such  cases  may  arise  only  when  the  nation 
"Is  at  war."  Schenck  v.  United  States.  249 
U.S.  47,  52  (1919).  during  which  times  "no 
one  would  question  but  that  a  government 
might  prevent  actual  obstruction  to  Its  re- 
cruiting service  or  the  publication  of  the 
sailing  dates  of  transports  or  the  number 
and  location  of  troops."  Near  v.  Minnesota. 
283  U.S.  697.  716  (1931).  Even  if  the  present 
world  situation  were  assumed  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  time  of  war.  or  If  the  power  of 
presently  available  armaments  would  Justify 
even  in  peacetime  the  suppression  of  Infor- 
mation that  would  set  in  motion  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  in  neither  of  these  actions  has  the 
Government  presented  or  even  alleged  that 
publication  of  items  from  or  based  upon  the 
materials  at  issue  would  cause  the  happening 
of  an  event  of  that  nature.  "The  chief  pur- 
pose of  (the  First  Amendment's]  guarantee 
I  Is  I  to  prevent  previous  restraints  upon  pub- 
lication." Near  v.  Minnesota,  supra,  at  713. 
Thus,  only  governmental  allegation  and 
proof  that  publication  must  IneviUbly,  di- 
rectly and  Immediately  cause  the  occurrence 
of  an  event  kindred  to  imperiling  the  safety 
of  a  transport  already  at  sea  can  support 
even  the  Issuance  of  an  Interim  restraining 
order.  In  no  event  may  mere  ooocluslons  be 
sufficient:  for  if  the  executive  branch  seeks 
Judicial  aid  in  preventing  publication,  it 
must  inevitably  submit  the  basis  upon  which 
that  aid  Is  sought  to  scrutiny  by  the  Judici- 
ary. And,  therefore,  every  restraint  Issued  in 
this  case,  whatever  its  form,  has  violated  the 
First  Amendment — and  none  the  less  so  be- 
cause that  restraint  was  Justified  as  neces- 
sary to  afford  the  Court  an  opportunity  to 
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examine  the  claim  more  thoroughly.  Unless 
and  until  the  Government  has  clearly  made 
out  its  case,  the  First  Amendment  commands 
that  no  injunction  may  Issue. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
White  Joins,  concurring: 

In  the  governmental  structure  created  by 
our  Constitution,  the  executive  is  endowed 
with  enormous  power  in  the  two  related 
areas  of  national  defense  and  International 
relations.  This  power,  largely  unchecked  by 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches,  has 
been  pressed  to  the  very  hllt  since  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  missile  age.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  the  simple  fact  Is  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  possesses  vastly  greater 
constitutional  Independence  in  these  two 
vital  areas  of  power  than  does,  say,  a  prime 
minister  of  a  country  with  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  governmental  checks 
and  balances  present  in  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  the  only  effective  restraint  upon 
executive  policy  and  power  In  the  areas  of 
national  defense  and  International  affairs 
may  lie  In  an  enlightened  citizenry — In  an 
informed  and  critical  public  opinion  which 
alone  can  here  protect  the  values  of  demo- 
cratic government.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  per- 
haps here  that  a  press  that  is  alert,  aware, 
and  free  most  vitally  serves  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  First  Amendment.  For  without  an  in- 
formed and  free  press  there  cannot  be  an 
enlightened  people. 

Yet  It  is  elementary  that  the  successful 
conduct  of  international  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  defense 
require  both  confidentiality  and  secrecy. 
Other  nations  can  hardly  deal  with  this  na- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  unless 
they  can  be  assiired  that  their  confidences 
will  be  kept.  And  within  oxn  own  executive 
departments,  the  developuient  of  considered 
and  intelligent  international  policies  would 
be  impoflslble  if  those  charged  with  their 
formulation  could  not  communicate  with 
each  other  freely,  frankly  and  in  confidence. 
In  the  area  of  basic  national  defense  the 
frequent  need  for  absolute  secrecy  is.  of 
course,  self-evident. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  if  dilemma  it  be.  The  resoon- 
slblllty  must  be  where  the  power  is.  If  the 
Constitution  gives  the  executive  a  large  de- 
gree of  unshared  power  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  defense,  then  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  executive  must  have  the  largely  un- 
shared duty  to  determine  and  preserve  the 
degree  of  internal  security  necessary  to  exer- 
cise that  power  successfully.  It  Is  an  awesome 
responsibility,  requiring  Judgment  and  wis- 
dom of  a  high  order.  I  should  supp>ose  that 
moral,  political  and  practical  considerations 
wo\ild  dictate  that  a  very  first  principle  of 
that  wisdom  would  be  an  insistence  upon 
avoiding  secrecy  for  its  own  sake. 

//  everything,  then  nothing 
For  when  everything  is  classified,  then 
nothing  is  classified,  and  the  system  becomes 
one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical  or  the 
careless,  and  to  be  manipulated  by  those 
Intent  on  self-protection  or  self-promotion. 
I  should  suppose  In  short,  that  the  hallmark 
of  a  truly  effective  International  security 
system  would  be  the  maximum  possible  dis- 
closure, recognizing  that  secrecy  can  best  be 
preserved  only  when  credibility  is  truly  main- 
tained. But  be  that  as  It  may,  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  it  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the 
executive — as  a  matter  of  sovereign  peroga- 
tlve  and  not  as  a  matter  of  law  as  the  courts 
know  law — throiigh  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  executive  regulations,  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  responslbUitles  in  the  fields  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  national  defense. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  no  role  to  play.  Undoubtedly 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  specific  and 
apjjroprlate  criminal  laws  to  protect  Oovem- 


ment property  and  preserve  Oovemment  se- 
crets. Congress  has  passed  such  laws,  and 
several  of  them  are  of  very  colorable  rele- 
vance to  the  apparent  circumstances  of  these 
cases,  and  If  a  criminal  prosecution  is  in- 
stituted. It  will  be  the  reeponsibUlty  of  the 
courts  to  decide  the  applicability  of  the  crim- 
inal law  under  which  the  charge  is  brought. 
Moreover,  If  Congress  should  pass  a  specific 
law  authorizing  clvU  proceedings  In  this  field, 
the  courts  would  likewise  have  the  duty  to 
decide  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  law  as 
well  as  Its  applicability  to  the  facts  proved. 

But  in  the  cases  before  us  we  are  asked 
neither  to  construe  specific  regulations  nor 
to  apply  specific  laws.  We  are  asked,  instead, 
to  perform  a  function  that  the  Constitution 
gave  to  the  executive,  not  the  Judiciary.  We 
are  asked,  quite  simply,  to  prevent  the  publi- 
cation by  two  newspapers  of  material  that 
the  executive  branch  exists  should  not.  In 
the  national  interest,  be  published.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  executive  is  ccnrect  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  documents  involved. 
But  I  cannot  say  that  disclosure  of  any  of 
them  will  surely  result  In  direct,  immediate 
and  Irreparable  damage  to  our  nation  or  its 
people.  That  being  so.  there  can  under  the 
first  amendment  be  but  one  Judicial  resolu- 
tion of  the  Issues  before  us. 

I  Join  the  Judgments  of  the  coiut. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall,  concurring: 

The  Government  contends  that  the  only 
Issue  In  this  case  Is  whether  In  a  suit  by  the 
United  SUtes.  "the  First  Amendment  bars 
a  court  from  prohibiting  a  newspaper  from 
publishing  material  whose  disclosure  would 
pK3ee  a  grave  and  Immediate  danger  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States."  Brief  of  the 
Government,  at  6.  With  all  due  respect,  I 
believe  the  ultimate  Issue  In  this  case  Is 
even  more  basic  than  the  one  posed  by  the 
Solicitor  General.  The  Issue  Is  whether  this 
Court  or  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
law. 

In  this  case  there  Is  no  problem  concern- 
ing the  President's  power  to  classify  informa- 
tion as  "secret"  or  "top  secret."  Congress  has 
sjjectflcally  recognized  Presidential  authority, 
which  has  been  formally  exercised  In  Execu- 
tive Order  10601,  to  classify  documents  and 
information.  See.  e.g..  U.S.C.  Section  798; 
50  use.  Section  783.  Nor  Is  there  any  Issue 
here  regarding  the  President's  power  as 
Chief  Executive  and  Commander  in  Chief  to 
protect  national  security  by  disciplining  em- 
ployes who  disclose  Infrrmatlon  and  by  tak- 
ing precautions  to  prevent  leaks. 
"Utterly    inconsistent" 

The  problem  here  Is  whether  In  this  parti- 
cular case  the  executive  branch  has  suthorlty 
to  Invoke  the  equity  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
to  protect  what  it  believes  to  be  the  national 
interest.  See  In  Re  Debs.  158  U.S.  564.  584 
(1895).  The  Oovemment  argues  that  In  ad- 
dition to  the  inherent  power  of  any  govern- 
ment to  protect  Itself,  the  President's  power 
to  conduct  fcnrelgn  affairs  and  his  position  as 
Commander  in  Chief  (?ave  him  authority  to 
Impose  censorship  on  the  press  to  protect  his 
ability  to  deal  effectively  with  foreign  nations 
and  to  conduct  the  military  affairs  of  the 
country.  Of  course.  It  is  beyond  cavil  that 
the  President  has  broad  pwwers  by  virtue  of 
his  primary  reEponslblllty  for  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  and  his  position  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  Chicago  &  Southern  Air 
Lines.  Inc..  v.  Waterman  Corp..  333  U.S.  103 
(1948):  Hirabayashl  v.  United  States,  320 
U.S.  81,  93  (1943);  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wrlght  Export  Co.,  299  U.S.  304  (1936).  And 
In  some  situations  It  may  be  that  xinder 
whatever  inherent  pKJwers  the  Government 
may  have,  as  well  as  the  Implicit  authority 
derived  from  the  President's  mandate  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  and  to  act  as  Commander 
in  Chief  there  Is  a  basis  for  the  Invocation  of 
the  equity  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  as  an  aid 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  material  dam- 
aging to  "national  security."  however,  that 
term  may  be  defined. 


It  would,  however,  be  utterly  inoonslstent 
with  the  concept  of  separation  of  power  for 
this  Court  to  use  its  power  of  contempt  to 
prevent  behavior  that  Congress  has  specif- 
ically declined  to  prohibit.  There  would  be  a 
similar  damage  to  the  basic  concept  of  these 
coequal  branches  of  government  If  when  the 
executive  has  adequate  authority  granted 
by  Congress  to  protect  "national  security," 
it  can  choose  instead  to  Invoke  the  contempt 
power  of  a  court  to  enjoin  the  threatened 
conduct.  The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress shall  make  laws,  the  President  execute 
laws,  and  courts  interpret  law.  Youngstown 
Sheet  ii  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579 
(1952) .  It  did  not  provide  for  government  by 
Injunction,  In  which  the  courts  and  the  ex- 
ecutive can  "make  law"  without  regard  to  the 
action  of  Congress.  It  may  be  more  conveni- 
ent for  the  executive  if  it  need  only  convince 
a  Judge  to  prohibit  conduct  rather  than  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  pass  a  law,  and  't  may  be 
more  convenient  to  enforce  a  contempt  order 
than  seek  a  criminal  conviction  in  a  Jury 
trial.  Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  politi- 
cally wise  to  get  a  court  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility for  arresting  those  who  the  executive 
has  probably  cause  to  believe  are  violating 
the  law.  But  convenience  and  political  con- 
siderations of  the  moment  do  not  justify  a 
basic  departure  from  the  principles  of  our 
system. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion where  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  the 
executive  with  broad  power  to  protect  the 
nation  from  disclosure  of  damaging  state  se- 
crets. Congress  has  on  several  occasions  given 
extensive  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
protecting  the  military  and  strategic  secrets 
of  the  United  States.  This  consideration  has 
resulted  In  the  enactment  of  statutes,  mak- 
ing It  a  crime  to  receive,  disclose,  communi- 
cate, withhold  and  publish  certain  docu- 
ments, photographs,  instruments,  appliances 
and  Iriformatlon.  The  bulk  of  these  statutes 
are  found  In  Chapter  37  of  U.8.C..  Title  18, 
entitled  "Espionage  and  Censorship."  In  that 
chapter.  Congress  has  provided  penalties 
ranging  from  a  $10,000  fine  to  death  for  vio- 
lating the  various  statutes. 

Thus  It  would  seem  that  In  order  for  this 
Court  to  Issue  an  Injunction  It  would  require 
a  showing  that  such  an  injunction  would 
enhance  the  already  existing  power  of  the 
Government  to  act.  See  Bennett  v.  Laman. 
277  N.Y.  368.  14  N.E.  2d  439  (1938).  It  Is  a 
traditional  axiom  of  equity  that  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  do  a  useless  thing  Jiist  as  It  Is 
a  traditional  axiom  that  equity  will  not  en- 
join the  commission  of  a  crime.  See  Z.  Chaffe 
&  E.  Re,  Equity  935-954  (5th  ed.  1967) ;  H. 
Joyce^  InJuncUons  sections  58-60A  (1909). 
Here  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  such 
a  showing.  The  Solicitor  General  does  not 
even  mention  In  his  brief  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment considers  there  to  be  probable  cause 
to  believe  a  crime  has  been  committed  or 
whether  there  Is  a  conspiracy  to  commit  fu- 
ture crimes. 

If  the  Government  had  attempted  to  show 
that  there  was  no  effective  remedy  under 
traditional  criminal  law.  It  would  have  had 
to  show  that  there  Is  no  arguably  applicable 
statute.  Of  course,  at  this  stage  this  Court 
oould  not  and  cannot  determine  whether 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  a  particular 
statute  nor  decide  the  constitutionality  of 
any  sUtute.  Whether  a  good-faith  prosecu- 
tion could  have  been  Instituted  under  anj 
statute  oould,  however,  be  determined. 
Relevant  statute  noted 
At  least  one  of  the  many  statutes  In  this 
area  seems  relevant  to  this  case.  Congress 
has  provided  In  18  U.S.C.  Section  793(e)  that 
whoevei*  "having  unauthorized  posaeaslon  of, 
access  to.  or  control  over  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book  ...  or  note 
relating  to  the  national  defense,  or  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  national  defense 
which  Information  the  possessor  has  reason 
to  believe  oould  b«  used  to  the  injury  of 
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the  United  Stetea  or  to  ttae  advtuitage  of 
any  foreign  nation,  willfully  communicatee, 
delivers,  timnsmlte  .  .  .  the  same  to  any  per- 
son not  entitled  to  receive  It,  or  willfully 
retains  the  same  and  falls  to  deliver  It  to 
the  officer  or  employe  of  the  United  States 
entitled  to  receive  It  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both."  18  U.S.C.  Section 
783(e) .  Oongreaa  has  also  made  It  a  crime  to 
conspire  to  commit  any  of  the  offenses  listed 
In   18  U.8.C.   Section   793(e). 

It  Is  true  that  Judge  Ourfeln  found  that 
Congress  had  not  made  It  a  crime  to  pub- 
lish the  Items  and  material  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 793(e) :  He  found  that  the  words  "com- 
municates, delivers,  transmits  .  .  ."  did  not 
refer  to  publication  of  newspaper  stories. 
And  that  view  has  some  support  In  the  leg- 
islative history  and  conforms  with  the  past 
practice  of  using  the  statute  only  to  prose- 
cute thoee  charged  with  ordinary  espionage. 
But  see  103  Cong.  Rec.  10449  (remarks  of 
Senator  Humphrey).  Judge  Ourfeln's  view 
of  the  statute  Is  not,  however,  the  only  plau- 
sible construction  that  could  be  given.  See 
my  brother  White's  concurring  opinion. 

Even  If  It  Is  determined  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  could  not  In  good  faith  bring  criminal 
prosecutions  against  The  New  York  Times 
and  The  Washington  Poet,  It  U  clear  that 
Congreae  has  speclfloally  rejected  passtng  leg- 
islation that  would  have  clearly  given  the 
President  the  power  he  seeks  here  and  made 
the  current  activity  of  the  newspapers  un- 
lawful. When  Congress  spedflcally  declines 
to  make  conduct  unlawful  It  Is  not  for  this 
Court  to  rededde  thoee  issues — to  overrule 
Congress.  See  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  v. 
Sawyer,  345  U.S.  579  ( 1952) . 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Congress  has 
refused  to  enact  legislation  that  would  have 
made  the  conduct  engaged  in  here  unlawful 
and  given  the  President  the  power  that  he 
seeks  in  this  case.  In  1917  during  the  debate 
over  the  original  Espionage  Act,  still  the 
baalc  provisions  of  Section  793,  Congress  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  give  the  President  in 
time  of  war  or  threat  of  war  authority  to  di- 
rectly prohibit  by  proclamation  the  publica- 
tion of  information  relating  to  national  de- 
fense that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  The 
proposal  provided  that: 

"Ehirlng  any  national  emergency  res\ilting 
from  a  war  to  which  the  United  States  u  a 
party,  or  from  threat  of  such  a  war.  the 
President  may,  by  proclamation,  prohlljlt  the 
publishing  or  communicating  of,  or  the  at- 
tempting to  putdish  or  communicate  any  in- 
formation relating  to  the  national  defense 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  is  of  such  character 
that  it  la  or  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy. 
Whoever  violates  any  such  prohibition  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both:  provided,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
restrict  any  discussion,  comment  or  criti- 
cism of  the  acts  or  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  representatives  or  the  publica- 
tion of  the  same."  65  Cong.  Rec.  1763. 

No  requett  of  Congreaa 
Congress  rejected  this  proposal  after  war 
against  Oermany  had  been  declared  even 
though  many  beUeved  that  the  threat  of  se- 
curity leaks  and  espionage  were  serious.  The 
executive  has  not  gone  to  Congress  and  re- 
quested that  the  decision  to  provide  such 
power  be  reconsidered.  Instead,  the  executive 
comes  to  this  Court  and  asks  that  it  be 
granted  the  power  Congress  refused  to  give. 
In  1967  the  United  SUtes  Commission  on 
Oovemment  Security  fund  that  "airplane 
Journals,  scientific  periodicals  and  even  the 
dally  newspaper  have  featured  articles  con- 
taining information  and  other  data  which 
should  have  been  deleted  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  security  reasons."  In  response  to  this 
problem  the  commission,  which  was  chaired 
by  Senator  Cotton,  proposed  that  "Congress 
enact  legislation  making  it  a  crime  for  any 
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person  wlllfiUly  to  disclose  without  proper 
authorization,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  in- 
formation classified  'secret'  or  'top  secret,' 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe,  such  Information  to  have  been  so 
classified."  Report  of  Commission  on  Oovem- 
ment Security  ei»-e20  (1957).  After  sub- 
stantial fioor  discussion  on  the  proposal.  It 
was  rejected.  See  103  Cong.  Rec.  10447-10460. 
If  the  proposal  that  Senator  Cotton  cham- 
pioned on  the  fioor  had  been  enacted,  the 
publication  of  the  documents  here  would 
certainly  have  been  a  crime.  Congress  refused, 
however,  to  make  it  a  crime.  The  Oovem- 
ment Is  here  asking  this  Court  to  remake 
that  decision.  This  court  has  no  such  power. 

Either  the  Oovemment  has  the  power  un- 
der statutory  grant  to  use  traditional  crimi- 
nal law  to  protect  the  country  or,  if  there  is 
no  basis  for  arguing  that  Congress  has  made 
the  activity  a  crime,  it  is  plain  that  Congress 
has  specifically  refused  to  grant  the  author- 
ity the  Oovemment  seeks  from  this  court.  In 
either  case  this  court  does  not  have  authority 
to  grant  the  requested  relief.  It  is  not  for  this 
Court  to  fling  itself  into  every  breach  per- 
ceived by  some  Oovemment  official,  nor  is  it 
for  this  Court  to  take  on  Itself  the  burden  of 
enacting  law,  especially  law  that  Congress 
has  refused  to  pass. 

I  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  affirmed  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  should  be  reversed 
insofar  as  it  remands  the  case  for  further 
hearings. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  Joins,  concurring: 

I  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment's case  against  The  Washington  Post 
should  have  been  dismissed  and  that  the 
injunction  against  The  New  York  "Hmes 
should  have  been  vacated  without  oral  argu- 
ment when  the  cases  were  first  presented  to 
this  Court.  I  believe  that  every  moment's 
continuance  of  the  injunctions  against  these 
newspapers  amounts  to  a  flagrant,  indefen- 
sible and  continuing  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Furthermore,  after  oral  argu- 
ments, I  agree  completely  that  we  must  af- 
firm the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  reverse  the 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  for  the  reasons  stated  by  my 
brothers  Douglas  and  Brennan.  In  my  view  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  some  of  my  brethren  sj-e 
apparently  wtUlng  to  hold  that  the  publica- 
tion of  news  may  sometimes  be  enjoined 
Such  a  holding  would  make  a  shambles  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Our  Oovemment  was  launched  In  17C9 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  including  the  First  Amend- 
ment, followed  in  1791.  Now.  for  the  first 
time  in  the  183  years  since  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  the  Federal  courts  are  asked 
to  hold  that  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
mean  what  is  says,  but  rather  means  that 
the  Government  can  halt  the  pubication  of 
current  news  of  vital  Importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

In  seeking  injunctions  against  these  news- 
papers and  in  its  presentation  to  the  court, 
the  executive  branch  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  essential  purpose  and  history  of  the 
First  Amendment.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  many  people  strongly  opposed 
It  because  the  document  contained  no  bill  of 
rights  to  safeguard  certain  basic  freedoms. 
They  especially  feared  that  the  new  powers 
granted  to  a  central  government  might  be  In- 
terpreted to  permit  the  government  to  cur- 
tail freedom  of  religion,  press,  assembly  and 
speech. 

In  response  to  an  overwhelming  public 
clamor.  James  Madison  offered  a  series  of 
amendments  to  satisfy  citisens  that  these 
great  liberties  would  remain  safe  and  be- 
yond the  power  of  government  to  abridge. 
Madison  proposed  what  later  became  the 
First   Amendment   in   three   parts,   two   of 
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which  are  set  out  below,  and  one  of 
which  proclaimed:  "The  people  shall  not 
be  deprived  or  abridged  of  their  right  to 
speak,  to  write,  or  to  publish  their  senti- 
ments: and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  shall 
be  Inviolable."  The  amendments  were  of- 
fered to  curtail  and  restrict  the  general  pow- 
ers granted  to  the  executive.  leglslaUve  and 
Judicial  branches  two  years  before  in  the 
original  Constitution.  The  BUI  of  Rights 
changed  the  original  Constitution  into  a 
new  charter  under  which  no  branch  of  gov- 
ernment could  abridge  the  people's  free- 
doms of  press,  speech,  religion  and  assem- 
bly. 

"Perversion   of   hiatory" 

Yet  the  Solicitor  General  argues  and 
some  members  of  the  Court  appear  to  agree 
that  the  general  powers  of  the  Goverrmnent 
adopted  in  the  original  Constitution  should 
be  interpreted  to  limit  and  restrict  the 
specific  and  emphatic  guarantees  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  adopted  later.  I  can  imagine  no 
greater  perversion  of  history.  Madison  and 
the  other  framers  of  the  First  Amendment, 
able  men  that  they  were,  wrote  in  lan- 
guage they  earnestly  believed  could  never 
be  misunderstood:  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press." 
Both  the  history  and  language  of  the  First 
Amendment  support  the  view  that  the  press 
must  be  left  free  to  publish  news,  whatever 
the  source,  without  censorship,  injunctions 
or   prior  restraints. 

In  the  First  Amendment  the  Founding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection  It 
must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role  in  our 
democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Government's 
power  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  Government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tected so  that  it  could  bare  the  secrets  of 
government  and  Inform  the  people.  Only  a 
free  and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively 
expose  deception  in  government.  And  para- 
mount among  the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press  Is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
Government  from  deceiving  the  people  and 
sending  them  off  to  distant  lands  to  die  of 
foreign  fevers  and  foreign  shot  and  shell.  In 
my  view,  far  from  deserving  condemnation 
for  their  courageous  reporting.  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Washington  Post  and  other  news- 
papers should  be  commended  for  serving  the 
purpose  that  the  Founding  Fathers  saw  so 
clearly.  In  revealing  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment that  led  to  the  Vietnam  war,  the  news- 
papers nobly  did  precisely  that  which  the 
founders  hoped  and  trusted  they  would  do. 

The  Government's  case  here  is  based  on 
premises  entirely  different  from  those  that 
guided  the  framers  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  Solicitor  General  has  carefully  and  em- 
phatically stated : 

"Now,  Mr.  Justice  (Black),  your  construc- 
tion of  .  .  .  [the  First  Amtendment)  is  well 
known,  and  I  certainly  respect  It.  You  say 
that  no  law  means  no  law,  and  that  should 
be  obvious.  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Justice,  that 
to  me  It  is  equally  obvious  that  'no  law,'  and 
I  would  seek  to  persuade  the  Court  that  that 
Is  true  .  .  .  [tlhere  are  other  parts  of  the 
Constitution  that  grant  power  and  respon- 
sibilities to  the  executive  end  .  .  .  the  First 
Amendment  was  not  intended  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  executive  to  function  or  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States." 

COVXaNlfENT     STAND    aXBtriTED 

And  the  Government  argues  in  its  brief 
that  In  spite  of  the  First  Amendment,  "the 
authority  of  the  executive  department  to 
protect  the  nation  against  publication  of  In- 
formation whose  disclosure  would  endanger 
the  national  security  stems  from  two  inter- 
related sources:  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President  over  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  and  his  authority  as  Commander  In 
Chief." 

In  other  words,  we  are  asked  to  hold  that 
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despite  the  First  Amendment's  emphatic 
command,  the  executive  branch,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Judiciary  can  make  laws  en- 
joining publication  of  current  news  and 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  name 
of  "national  security."  The  Govemntent  does 
not  even  attempt  to  rely  on  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. Instead  it  makes  the  bold  and  danger- 
ously far-reaching  contention  that  the  courts 
should  take  it  upon  themselves  to  "make" 
a  law  abridging  freedom  of  the  press  In  the 
name  of  equity.  Presidential  power  and  na- 
tional security,  even  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  Congress  have  adhered 
to  the  command  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  refused  to  make  such  a  law.  See  con- 
curring opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  Post. 

To  find  that  the  President  has  "Inherent 
power"  to  halt  the  publication  of  news  by 
reaort  to  the  courts  would  wipe  out  the  First 
Amendment  and  destroy  the  fundamental 
liberty  and  secvirlty  of  the  very  people  the 
Government  hopes  to  make  "secure."  No  one 
can  read  the  history  of  the  adoption  at  the 
First  Amendment  without  being  convinced 
beyond  any  doubt  that  it  was  injunctions 
like  thoee  sought  here  that  Madison  and  his 
collaborators  Intended  to  outlaw  in  this  na- 
tion for  all  time. 

The  word  "security"  is  a  broad,  vague  gen- 
erality whose  contours  should  not  be  Invoked 
to  abrogate  the  fundamenUl  law  embodied 
in  the  First  Amendment.  The  guarding  of 
military  and  diplomatic  secrets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  informed  representative  government 
provides  no  real  security  for  our  Republic. 

The  framers  of  the  First  Amendment,  fully 
aware  of  both  the  need  to  defend  a  new 
nation  and  the  abuses  of  the  English  and 
colonial  Governments,  sought  to  give  this 
new  society  strength  and  security  by  provid- 
ing that  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion 
and  assembly  should  not  be  abridged.  This 
thought  was  eloquently  expressed  in  1937  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes — great  man  and 
great  Chief  Justice  that  he  was — when  the 
Court  held  a  man  co\ild  not  be  punished  for 
attending  a  meeting  run  by  Communists. 

"The  greater  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  conmiunlty  from  incitements  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  imperative  is  the  need  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  constitutional  r'Rhts 
of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assembly  In 
order  to  maintain  the  opportunity  for  free 
political  discussion,  to  the  end  that  govern- 
ment may  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  that  changes,  if  desired,  may  be 
obtained  by  peaceful  means.  Therein  lies  the 
security  of  the  Republic,  the  very  foundation 
of  constitutional  government." 

Mr.  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr  Justice 
Stewart  Joins,  concurring: 

I  concur  in  today's  Judgments,  but  only 
because  of  the  concededly  extraordinary  pro- 
tection against  prior  restraints  enjoyed  by 
the  press  under  our  constitutional  system.  I 
do  not  say  that  In  no  circumstances  would 
the  First  Amendment  permit  an  injunction 
against  publishing  information  about  Gov- 
ernment plans  or  operations.  Nor,  after  exam- 
ining the  materials  the  Government  charac- 
terizes as  the  most  sensitive  and  destructive, 
can  I  deny  that  revelation  of  these  docu- 
ments will  do  substantial  damage  to  public 
interests.  Indeed,  I  am  confident  that  their 
disclosure  will  have  that  result.  But  I  never- 
theless agree  that  the  United  States  has  not 
satisfied  the  very  heavy  burden  which  It 
must  meet  to  warrant  an  injunction  against 
publicaUon  in  these  cases,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  and  appropriately  limited 
Congressional  authorization  for  prior  re- 
straints in  circumstances  such  as  these. 

The  Government's  position  is  simply 
stated:  The  responsibility  of  the  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  and 
for  the  security  of  the  nation  Is  so  basic  that 
the  President  is  enUUed  to  an  injunction 
against  publication  of  a  newspaper  story 
whenever  he  can  convince  a  court  that  the  In- 
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formation  to  be  revealed  threatens  "grave  and 
irreparable"  injury  to  the  public  interest; 
and  the  injunction  should  issue  whether  or 
not  the  material  to  be  published  is  classi- 
fied, whether  or  not  publication  would  be 
lawful  under  relevant  criminal  statutes  en- 
acted by  Congress  and  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  newspaper  came 
into  possession  ca  the  Inforauitlon. 

At  least  in  the  absence  of  legislation  by 
Congress,  based  on  its  own  Investigations 
and  findings,  I  am  quite  unable  to  agree  that 
the  inherent  powers  of  the  executive  and 
the  courts  reach  so  far  as  to  authorize  reme- 
dies having  such  sweeping  potential  for  in- 
hibiting publications  by  the  press.  Much  of 
the  difficulty  Inheres  In  the  "grave  and  ir- 
reparable danger"  standard  suggested  by  the 
United  SUtes.  If  the  United  SUtes  were  to 
have  Judgment  under  such  a  standard  in 
these  cases,  our  decision  would  be  at  little 
guidance  to  other  courU  in  other  cases,  for 
the  material  at  issue  here  would  not  be 
available  from  the  Court's  opinion  or  from 
public  records,  nor  would  It  be  published 
by  the  press.  Indeed,  even  today  where  we 
hold  that  the  United  SUtes  has  not  met  its 
burden,  the  material  remains  sealed  In  court 
records  and  It  is  properly  not  discussed  in 
today's  opinions.  Moreover,  because  the  ma- 
terial poses  subeUnUal  dangers  to  national 
Interests  and  because  of  the  hazards  of  crimi- 
nal sanctions,  a  responsible  press  may  choose 
never  to  publish  the  more  sensitive  ma- 
terials. To  susUln  the  Oovemment  in  these 
cases  would  start  the  courts  down  a  long 
and  hazardous  road  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  travel,  at  least  without  Congressional 
guidance  and  direction. 

"Not  easy  to  deny  relief" 
It  Is  not  easy  to  reject  the  proportion  urged 
by  the  United  SUtes  and  to  deny  relief  on 
its  good-faith  claims  in  these  oases  that  pub- 
lication will  work  serious  damage  to  the 
country.  But  that  discomfiture  is  consider- 
able dispelled  by  the  infrequency  of  prior 
restraint  cases.  Normally,  publication  wUl 
occur  and  the  damage  be  done  before  the 
Government  has  either  opportunity  or 
grounds  for  suppression.  So  here,  publication 
has  already  begun  and  a  substantial  part  of 
the  threatened  damage  has  already  occurred. 
The  fact  of  a  massive  breakdown  in  security 
is  known,  access  to  the  documentary  by  many 
unauthorized  people  is  undeniable  and  ef- 
ficacy of  equlUble  relief  against  these  or 
other  newspapers  to  avert  anticipated  damage 
Is  doubtful  at  best. 

What  is  more,  terminating  the  ban  on 
publication  of  the  relatively  few  sensitive 
documents  the  Government  now  seeks  to 
suppress  does  not  mean  that  the  law  either 
requires  or  Invites  newspapers  or  others  to 
publish  them  or  that  they  will  be  Immune 
from  criminal  action  if  they  do.  Prior  re- 
straints require  an  unusually  heavy  Justifi- 
cation under  the  First  Amendment:  but  fail- 
ure by  the  Government  to  Justify  prior  re- 
straints does  not  measure  its  constitutional 
entitlement  to  a  conviction  for  criminal  pub- 
lication. That  the  Government  mistakenly 
chose  to  proceed  by  Injunction  does  not  mean 
that  it  could  not  successfully  proceed  in  an- 
other way. 

When  the  Espionage  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration in  1917,  Congress  eliminated  from 
the  bill  a  provision  that  would  have  given 
the  President  broad  powers  in  Ume  of  war 
to  proscribe,  under  threat  of  criminal  pen- 
alty, the  publication  of  various  categories  of 
iiLformatlon  related  to  the  national  defense. 
Congress  at  that  time  was  unwilling  to  clothe 
the  President  with  such  far-reaching  pow. 
ers  to  monitor  the  press,  and  those  opposed 
to  this  part  of  the  legislation  assumed  that 
a  necessary  concomitant  of  such  power  was 
the  power  to  "filter  out  the  news  to  the  peo- 
ple through  some  man."  56  Cong.  Rec.  2008 
(1917)  (remarks  of  Senator  Ashurst) .  How- 
ever, these  same  members  of  Congress  ap- 
peared to  have  little  doubt  that  newspapers 
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would  be  subject  to  criminal  proaecutKm  If 
they  Insisted  on  publishing  Information  of 
the  type  Ooogress  had  itself  determined 
should  not  be  revealed.  Senator  Ashurst,  for 
example,  was  quite  sure  ttiat  the  editor  oT 
such  a  newspaper  "should  be  punished  If  he 
did  publish  Information  as  to  the  movemenU 
of  the  fleet,  the  troops,  the  aircraft,  the  loca- 
tion of  powder  factories,  the  location  of  de- 
fense works  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  66 
Cong.  Rec.  2009  (1917). 

The  Criminal  Code  contains  numerous  pro- 
visions potentially  relevant  to  these  cases. 
Section  797  makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  cer. 
tain  photographs  or  drawings  of  military  In- 
stallations. Section  798,  also  in  precise  lan- 
guage, proscribes  knowing  sad  willful  publi- 
cations of  any  claasifled  InformatloD  con- 
cerning the  cryptographic  system*  or  commu- 
nication Intelliigence  actlvlttes  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  well  as  any  Information  obtained 
from  communication  Intelligence  operations. 
If  any  of  the  material  here  at  issue  is  of  this 
nature,  the  newspapers  are  presumably  now 
on  full  notice  of  the  position  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  must  face  the  consequences  If 
they  publish.  I  would  have  no  difficulty  In 
sustaining  convictions  under  tt>ese  sections 
on  facts  that  would  not  Justify  the  Interven- 
tion of  equity  and  the  Imposition  of  a  prior 
restraint. 

TTiraim  "A  wrnxB  mr" 

The  same  would  be  true  under  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Criminal  Code  casting  a  wider  net 
to  protect  the  national  defense.  Section  798 
(e)  makes  it  a  criminal  act  for  any  unau- 
thorized possessor  of  a  document  "relating  to 
national  defense"  either  ( 1 )  willfully  to  com- 
municate or  cause  to  be  communicated  that 
document  to  any  person  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it  or  (2)  willfully  to  retain  the  docu- 
ment and  fail  to  deliver  it  to  an  officer  of  the 
United  SUtes  entitled  to  receive  It.  The  sub- 
section was  added  in  1960  because  pre-exist- 
ing law  provided  no  penalty  for  the  unau- 
thorized possessor  unless  demand  for  the 
documents  was  made.  "The  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  unauthorized  posEesslon  of 
such  items  are  self-evident,  and  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  require  their  surrender  In  such  a 
case,  regardless  of  demand,  especially  since 
their  unauthorized  poEsesslon  may  be  un- 
Icnown  to  the  authorities  who  woiild  other- 
wise make  the  demand."  S.  Rep.  No.  2369, 
8l8t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  9  (1950).  Of  course,  in 
the  cases  before  us,  the  unpublished  docu- 
menU  have  been  demanded  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  their  import  has  been  made  known 
at  least  to  counsel  for  the  newspapers  in- 
volved. In  Gorin  v.  United  SUtes,  312  U.S. 
19,  28  (1941),  the  words  "national  defense" 
as  used  In  a  predecessor  of  Sec.  793  were 
held  by  a  unanimous  court  to  have  "a  well- 
understood  connoution" — a  "generic  con- 
cept of  broad  connoutions,  referring  to  the 
military  and  naval  esUblishmenU  and  the 
related  activities  of  national  preparedness" — 
and  to  be  "sufficiently  definite  to  apprise  the 
public  of  prohibited  activities"  and  to  be 
consonant  with  due  process.  312  U.S.,  at  28. 
Also,  as  construed  by  the  Court  In  Oortn,  In- 
formation "connected  with  the  national  de- 
fense" is  obviously  not  limited  to  that 
threatening  "grave  and  irreparable"  Injury 
to    the    United    SUtes. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Congress  has  addressed 
Itself  to  the  problems  of  protecting  the  se- 
curity of  the  country  and  the  national  de- 
fense from  unauthorized  disclosure  of  po- 
tentially damaging  information.  Of.  Youngs- 
town Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer,  343  VS. 
579,  585-686  (1962) :  see  also  Id.,  at  593-628 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring).  It  has  not, 
however,  authMlced  the  injunctive  remedy 
against  threatened  publication.  It  has  ap- 
parently been  satisfied  to  rely  on  criminal 
sanctions  and  their  deUrrent  effect  on  the 
responsible  as  well  as  the  irresponsible  press. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  saying  that  either  of  these 
newspapers  has  yet  committed  a  crime  or 
that  either  would  commit  a  crime  If  they 
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publUliMI  all  the  in«t«rUl  now  In  tbelr  pos- 
aeaalon.  Tb*t  matter  must  awmlt  resoluUon  In 
tba  context  of  a  criminal  proceeding  11  one 
U  instituted  by  the  United  SUtee.  In  that 
event,  the  leetie  of  guilt  or  innocence  would 
be  determined  by  procedurea  and  standards 
quite  different  from  thoae  that  have  pur- 
ported to  govern  theae  injuncUve  prooeed- 
Inga. 


Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  dlasentlng: 

So  clear  are  the  oonatltutlonal  limitations 
on  prior  rectralni  agalnot  ezpreaalon,  that 
from  the  time  of  Near  v.  Mlnneaota,  aS3  UJS. 
aer  (ISSl),  untu  recently  In  Organisation 
for  a  Better  Austin  v.  Keefe,  (1071).  we  have 
had  little  occasion  to  be  concerned  with 
cases  Involving  prior  reetralnte  against  news 
reporting  on  matters  of  pubUe  Intereet.  There 
Is,  therefore,  little  variation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  In  terms  of  resistance  to 
prior  restraints  agalnat  pubUeatlon.  Adher- 
ence to  this  basic  constitutional  principle, 
however,  does  not  make  this  case  a  simple 
one.  In  this  case,  the  Imperative  of  a  free 
and  unfettered  press  comes  into  collision  with 
another  Imperative,  the  effective  functioning 
of  a  complex  modern  government,  and  spe- 
cifically the  effecMve  exercise  of  certain  con- 
stitutional power*  of  the  executive.  Only 
thoee  who  view  the  First  Amendment  as  an 
absolute  in  all  circumstances — a  view  I  re- 
spect, but  reject — can  find  such  a  case  as 
this  to  be  simple  or  easy. 

This  case  is  not  simple  for  another  and 
more  ImmMlate  reason.  We  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  the  case.  No  District  Judge  knew  all 
the  facts.  No  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  knew 
aU  the  facts.  No  member  of  this  Court  knowe 
aU  the  facts. 

Why  are  we  In  this  posture.  In  which  only 
those  Judges  to  whom  the  First  AoMndment 
Is  absolute  and  permits  of  no  restraint  In 
any  circumstances  or  for  any  reason,  are 
reaUy  in  a  position  to  act? 

I  stiggeet  we  are  In  this  posture  because 
theae  cases  have  been  conducted  In  unseemly 
baste.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  covers  the  chro- 
nology of  events  demonstrating  the  hectic 
preasuree  under  which  these  cases  have  been 
processed  and  I  need  not  reeute  them.  The 
prompt  setting  of  these  cases  reflects  our 
universal  abhorrence  of  prior  restraint.  But 
prompt  Judicial  action  does  not  msan  un- 
judicial haste. 

Here,  nK>r«over,  the  frenetic  haste  Is  due 
In  Ivge  part  to  the  manner  In  which  The 
Tlmee  proceeded  from  the  date  it  obtained 
the  purloined  documents.  It  seems  reason- 
ably clear  now  that  the  haste  precluded  rea- 
sonable and  deUberate  judicial  treatment  of 
these  cases  and  was  not  warranted.  The  pre- 
clpUous  action  of  this  court  aborting  a  trial 
not  yet  completed  is  not  the  kind  of  Judi- 
cial conduct  which  ought  to  attend  the  dis- 
position of  a  great  issue. 

"The  public  right  to  know" 
The  newspap«'8  make  a  dertvative  claim 
under  the  First  Amendment:  they  denomi- 
nate this  right  as  the  pubUc  right  to  know; 
by  Implication,  The  Times  asserts  a  sole 
trusteeship  of  that  right  by  virtue  of  its 
journalist  "scoop."  The  right  is  asserted  as 
an  absolute.  Of  course,  the  First  Amendment 
right  Itself  U  not  an  abeolute.  as  Justice 
Holmes  so  long  ago  pointed  out  In  his  aphor- 
ism concerning  the  right  to  shout  of  Ore  in 
a  crowded  theater.  There  are  other  excep- 
tions, some  of  which  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
menUoned  by  way  of  example  In  Near  v. 
MUmeaoU.  There  are  no  doubt  other  excep- 
tions no  one  has  had  occasion  to  describe  or 
discuss.  Conceivably  such  exceptions  may  be 
lurking  In  these  cases  and  would  have  been 
flushed  bad  they  been  properly  considered 
In  the  trial  courts,  free  from  unwarranted 
deadlines  and  frenetic  pressures. 

A  great  Issue  of  thu  kind  should  be  tried 
In  a  judicial  atmosphere  conducive  to 
thoughtful,  reflective  deliberation,  espedaUy 
when  haste,  in  terms  of  hours,  is  unwar- 
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ranted  in  light  of  the  long  period.  The  Times, 
by  its  own  choice,  deferred  publication. 

It  U  not  disputed  that  The  Times  has  had 
unautborlised  posseeslon  of  the  documents 
for  three  to  four  months,  during  which  it 
hss  had  its  expert  analysts  studying  them 
presumably  digesting  them  and  preparing 
the  material  for  pubUeatlon.  During  aU  of 
this  time.  The  Times,  presumably  in  its 
capacity  as  trustee  ot  the  public's  "right  to 
know."  has  held  up  publication  for  purposes 
It  oonsldered  proper  and  thus  public  knowl- 
edge was  delayed.  No  doubt  this  was  for  a 
good  reason,  the  analysis  of  7.000  pages  of 
complex  material  drawn  from  a  vastly  greater 
volume  of  material  would  InevlUbly  take 
time  and  the  writing  of  good  news  stories 
takes  time. 

But  why  should  the  United  SUtea  Oovern- 
ment.  from  whom  this  information  was  U- 
legally  acquired  by  soateone  along  with  aU 
the  counsel,  trial  Judges,  and  appellate  Judtrea 
by  placed  under  needlees  pressure?  After 
theae  months  of  deferral,  the  alleged  right 
to  know  has  somehow  and  suddenly  become 
a  right  that  must  be  vindicated  Instanter 
Would  It  have  been  unreasonable,  since 
the  newspaper  could  anticinate  the  Oov- 
emmenfs  objections  to  release  of  secret 
material,  to  give  the  Government  an  op- 
Dortunlty  to  review  the  entire  collection  and 
determine  whether  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  publication?  Stolen  or  not  If  se- 
curity was  not  In  fact  jeopardixed.  much  of 
the  material  could  no  doubt  have  been  de- 
19M*  **°*^*'  "  °'**°'  *  P**^*^  ending  in 

"Duty  of  honorable  preaf 
With  such  an  approach— one  that  great 
newspapers  have  In  the  past  practiced  and 
stated  editorlaUy  to  be  the  duty  of  honor- 
able press— the  newspapers  and  Government 
rni^t  well  have  narrowed  the  area  of  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  was  and  was  not 
publtehable.  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  re- 
solved in  orderly  litigation  if  necessary  TO 
me  it  U  hardly  believable  that  a  newspaper 
long  regarded  as  a  great  institution  in  Amer- 
ican life  would  fall  to  perform  one  of  the 
basic  and  simple  duties  of  every  citizen  with 
respect  to  the  discovery  or  poeseesion  of  sto- 
len property  or  secret  Government  docu- 
ments. That  duty.  I  had  thou^t— perhaps 
naively— was  to  report  forthwith,  to  remon- 
slble  public  oaicers.  This  duty  rests  on  taxi 
drivers.  Justices  and  The  New  York  Times 
The  course  followed  by  The  Tlmee.  whether 
so  calculated  or  not.  removed  any  possi- 
bility of  orderly  litigation  of  the  issues.  If 
the  action  of  the  Judges  up  to  now  has  been 
correct,  that  result  is  sheer  happenstance. 

Our  grant  of  the  writ  before  flnal  Judg- 
ment in  Tbe  Times  case  aborted  the  trial  in 
the  District  Court  before  It  had  made  a  cocn- 
plete  record  pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit. 

The  consequences  of  all  this  melancholy 
series  of  events  is  that  we  literally  do  not 
know  what  we  are  acting  on.  As  I  see  it  we 
have  been  forced  to  deal  with  UUgatlon  con- 
cerning rights  of  great  magnitude  without 
an  adequate  record,  and  surely  without  time 
for  adequate  treatment  either  in  the  prior 
proceedings  or  In  this  court.  It  U  interesting 
to  note  that  counsel  in  oral  argimient  before 
this  Court  were  frequenUy  unable  to  req>ond 
to  questions  on  factual  points.  Not  surpris- 
ingly they  pointed  out  that  they  had  been 
working  literally  "around  the  clock"  and 
simply  were  unable  to  review  the  documents 
that  give  rise  to  these  cases  and  were  not 
familiar  with  them.  This  Court  is  In  no 
better  posture.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan and  Mrs.  JusUce  Blackmun  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  reach  the  merits. 

I  would  afllrm  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  and  allow  the  District 
Court  to  complete  the  trial  aborted  by  our 
grant  of  certiorari,  meanwhile  preserving  the 
sUtus  quo  in  The  Post  case.  I  would  direct 
that  the  District  Court  on  remand  give  prior- 
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ity  to  1*0  Times  case  to  the  exclusion  otf  all 
other  business  of  that  court  but  I  wvald 
not  set  arbitrary  deadlines. 

I  should  add  that  I  am  in  general  agree- 
ment with  much  of  what  Mr.  JusUce  White 
has  expressed  with  respect  to  penal  sanctions 
concerning  communication  or  retention  of 
documents  or  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense. 

We  all  crave  speedier  judicial  processes, 
but  when  judges  are  pressured  as  in  these 
cases  the  result  Is  a  parody  of  the  judicial 
process.  ^ 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  Join 
dissenting : 

These  cases  forcefully  call  to  mind  the  wise 
admonition  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dissenting 
in  Northern  SecuriUee  Co.  v.  United  States 
193  U.S.  197.  400-401  (1904)  : 

"Great  casea  like  hard  cases  make  bad  law. 
For  great  casea  are  called  great,  not  by  rea- 
son of  their  real  importance  in  shaping  the 
law  of  the  future,  but  because  of  some  ac- 
cident of  immediate  overwhelming  interest 
which  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  distorts 
the  judgment.  These  immediate  interests 
exercise  a  kind  of  hydraulic  preesure  which 
makes  what  previously  was  clear  seem  doubt- 
ful, and  l>efore  which  even  well  setUed  prin- 
ciples of  law  will  bend." 

With  all  respect.  I  consider  that  the  Court 
has  been  almost  irresponsibly  feverish  in 
dealing  with  theee  cases. 

Both  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  rendered  judg- 
ment on  June  23.  The  New  Tork  Times'  peti- 
tion for  certiorari,  its  motion  for  accelerated 
consideration  thereof,  and  its  application  for 
interim  relief  were  filed  in  this  Coxirt  on 
June  34  at  about  11  A.M  The  application  of 
the  United  States  for  Interim  relief  in  The 
Post  case  was  also  filed  here  on  June  34.  at 
about  7:16  P.M.  This  Court's  order  setting  a 
hearing  before  us  on  June  38  at  11  A.M..  a 
course  which  I  joined  only  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  even  more  peremptory  action  by 
the  Court,  was  issued  leaa  than  34  hours 
before.  The  record  in  The  Poet  case  was  filed 
with  the  clerk  shortly  before  1  P.M.  on  June 
36:  the  record  in  The  Times  case  did  not 
arrive  until  7  or  8  o'clock  that  same  night. 
The  briefs  of  the  parUes  were  received  less 
than  two  hours  before  argument  on  June  38. 
This  frenzied  train  of  events  took  place  in 
the  name  of  the  prestimptlon  against  prior 
restraints  created  by  the  First  Amendment. 
Due  regard  for  the  extraordinarily  Important 
and  difficult  questions  Involved  in  these  liti- 
gations should  have  led  the  Court  to  shun 
such  a  precipitate  timetable.  In  order  to  de- 
cide the  merits  of  these  cases  properly,  some 
or  all  of  the  following  questions  should  have 
been  faced: 

1.  Whether  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  bring  theee  suits  in  the^hame  of 
the  United  States.  Compare  In  Re  Debs,  168 
U.S.  664  (1896),  with  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  479  (1963) .  This 
question  Involves  as  well  the  construction 
and  validity  of  a  singularly  opaque  statute — 
the  Espionage  Act,  18  U.S.C.  Section  7B3(e). 
3.  Whether  the  First  Amendment  permits 
the  Federal  Courts  to  enjoin  publication  of 
stories  which  would  present  a  serloiu  threat 
to  national  security.  See  Near  v.  MinnesoU, 
383  U.S.  697,  716  (1931)   (dlctimj). 

3.  Whether  the  threat  to  publish  highly 
secret  documents  Is  of  Itself  a  sufllclent  im- 
plication of  national  security  to  justify  an 
Injunction  on  the  theory  that  regardleaa  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents  harm  enough 
resuiu  simply  from  the  demonstration  of 
such  a  breach  of  secrecy. 

4.  Whether  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
any  of  these  particular  documents  would 
seriously  impair  the  naUonal  security. 

6.  What  weight  should  be  given  to  the 
opinion  of  high  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
questions  3  and  4. 
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6.  Whether  the  newspapers  are  entitled 
to  retain  and  use  the  documents  notwith- 
standing the  seemingly  uncontested  facts 
that  the  documents,  or  the  original  of  which 
they  are  duplicates,  were  purloined  from  the 
Government's  possession  and  that  the  news- 
papers received  them  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  been  feloniously  acquired.  Cf. 
Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  v.  Pearson,  390  F.  3d  489 
(CADC  1968). 

7.  Whether  the  threatened  harm  to  the 
national  security  or  the  Government's  poe- 
sessory  interest  in  the  documents  Justifies 
the  Issuance  of  an  injunction  against  publi- 
cation In  light  of — 

A.  The  strong  First  Amendment  policy 
against  prior  restraints  on  publication; 

B.  The  doctrine  against  enjoining  con- 
duct In  violation  of  criminal  statutes;  and 

C.  The  extent  to  which  the  materials  at 
issue  have  appMirently  already  been  other- 
wise disseminated. 

"Difficult  questions  of  fact  laic" 

These  are  difficult  questions  of  fact,  of 
law  and  of  Judgment;  the  potential  conse- 
quences of  erroneous  decision  are  enormous. 
The  time  which  has  been  available  to  us.  to 
the  lower  courts  and  to  the  parties  has  been 
wholly  Inadequate  for  grlvlng  these  cases  the 
kind  of  consideration  they  deserve.  It  Is  a 
reflection  on  the  stability  of  the  Judicial 
process  that  these  great  issues — as  impor- 
tant as  any  that  have  arisen  during  my  time 
on  the  Court — should  have  have  been  de- 
cided under  the  pressures  engendered  by  the 
torrent  of  publicity  that  has  attended  these 
litigations  from  their  inception. 

Forced  as  I  am  to  reach  the  merits  of  these 
cases,  I  dissent  from  the  opinion  and  Judg- 
ments of  the  Court.  Within  the  severe  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  the  time  constraints 
under  which  I  have  been  required  to  op- 
erate. I  can  only  state  my  reasons  In  tele- 
scoped form,  even  though  In  different  cir- 
cumstances I  would  have  felt  constrained 
to  deal  with  the  casee  in  the  fuller  sweep 
Indicated  above. 

It  Is  a  sufficient  basis  for  affirming  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  In 
The  Times  litigation  to  observe  that  Its  order 
must  rest  on  the  conclusion  that  because 
of  the  time  elements  the  Government  had 
not  been  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  its  case  to  the  District  Court.  At 
the  least  this  conclusion  was  not  an  abuse 
of  discretion. 

In  The  Post  litigation  the  Government  bad 
more  time  to  prepare;  this  was  apparently 
the  basis  for  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
on  rehearing  to  conform  Its  Judgment  to 
that  of  the  Second  Circuit.  But  I  think  there 
Is  another  and  more  fundamental  reason 
why  this  Judgment  cannot  stand — a  reason 
which  also  furnishes  an  additional  ground 
for  not  reinstating  the  Judgment  of  the 
district  court  In  The  Times  litigation,  set 
aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  the  scope  of  the  Judicial  function 
in  passing  upon  the  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  is  very  narrowly  restricted. 
This  view  is,  I  think,  dictated  by  the  con- 
cept of  separation  of  powers  upon  which 
our  constitutional  system  rests. 

In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, then  a  member  of  that  body,  stated: 

"The  President  Is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
nation  in  Its  external  relations,  and  its  sole 
representative  with  foreign  nations."  Annals, 
6th  Cong.,  Col.  613  ( 1800) . 

Prom  that  time,  shortly  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  nation,  to  this,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  challenge  to  this  description 
of  the  scope  of  executive  power.  See  United 
States  V.  Curtiss-Wrlght  Export  Corp.,  399 
U.S.  304,  319-331  (1938),  coUecting  author- 
ities. 

From  this  constitutional  primacy  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
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certain  conclusions  necessarily  follow.  Some 
of  these  were  stated  concisely  by  President 
Washington,  declining  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  papers  lead- 
ing up  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Jay  Treaty: 
"The  luiture  of  foreign  negotiations  re- 
quires caution,  and  tbelr  success  must  often 
depend  on  secrecy;  and  even  when  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contem- 
plated would  be  extremely  Impolitic;  for  this 
might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  future 
negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  incon- 
veniences, perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in 
relation  to  other  powers."  J.  Richardson. 
"Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  "  194- 
195  (1899). 

rnXB    TOR    JXTDICIAI.   XXVIXW    SKKM 

The  power  to  evaluate  the  "pernicious  In- 
fluence" of  premature  disclosure  Is  not,  how- 
ever, lodged  In  the  executive  alone.  I  agree 
that.  In  performance  of  its  duty  to  protect 
the  values  of  the  First  Amendment  against 
political  pressures,  the  Judiciary  must  re- 
view the  initial  executive  determination  to 
the  point  of  satisfying  Itself  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  dispute  does  He  within  the 
proper  compass  of  the  President's  foreign  re- 
lations power.  Constitutional  considerations 
forbid  "a  complete  abandonment  of  Judicial 
control."  Cf.  United  States  v.  Reynolds.  345 
U.S.  1,  8  (1953).  Moreover,  the  Judiciary  may 
properly  Insist  that  the  determination  that 
disclosure  of  the  subject  matter  would  irre- 
parably Impair  the  national  security  be  made 
by  the  head  of  the  executive  department  con- 
cerned— here  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense — after  actual  personal 
consideration  by  that  office.  This  safeguard 
Is  required  In  the  analogous  area  of  executive 
claims  of  privilege  for  secrets  of  state.  See 
United  States  v.  Reynolds,  supra,  at  8  and 
N.  20;  Duncan  v.  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co., 
(1942)    A.  C.  624,  638   (House  of  Lords). 

But  in  my  Judgment  the  Judiciary  may 
not  properly  go  beyond  these  two  inquiries 
and  redetermine  for  Itself  the  probable  im- 
pact of  disclosure  on  the  national  security. 

"The  very  nature  of  executive  decisions 
as  to  foreign  policy  Is  political,  not  Judicial. 
Such  decisions  are  wholly  confided  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  political  departments  of 
the  Government,  executive  and  legislative. 
They  are  delicate,  complex,  and  Involve  large 
elements  of  prophecy.  They  are  and  should 
be  undertaken  only  by  those  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  whose  welfare  they 
advance  or  Imperil.  They  are  decisions  of  a 
kind  for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither 
aptitude,  facilities  nor  responsibility  and 
which  has  long  been  held  to  belong  In  the 
domain  of  political  power  not  subject  to 
Judicial  Intrusion  or  Inquiry."  Chicago  St, 
Southern  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  Steamship 
Corp..  333  U.S.  103.  Ill  (1948)   (Jackson,  J.). 

Even  If  there  is  some  room  for  the  Judi- 
ciary to  override  the  executive  determina- 
tion. It  Is  plain  that  the  scope  of  review  must 
be  exceedingly  narrow.  I  can  see  no  Indica- 
tion In  the  opinions  of  either  the  District 
Court  or  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  The  Post 
litigation  that  the  conclusions  of  the  execu- 
tive were  given  even  the  deference  owing  to 
an  administrative  agency,  much  less  that 
owing  to  a  coequal  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. 

Accordingly,  I  would  vacate  the  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  on  this  ground  and  re- 
mand the  case  for  further  proceedings  In  the 
District  Court.  Before  the  ctMnmencement  of 
such  further  proceedings,  due  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  the  Government  for  pro- 
curing from  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  both  an  expression  of 
their  views  on  the  issue  of  national  security. 
The  ensuing  review  by  the  District  Court 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  <^nion.  And  for  the  reasons 
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stated  above  I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

Pending  further  hearings  In  each  case  or 
delay,  by  restraint  or  otherwise,  was  ab- 
horrent and  was  to  be  deemd  violative  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  of  the  public's  "right 
immediately  to  know."  Yet  that  newspaper 
stood  before  us  at  oral  argument  and  pro- 
fessed criticism  of  the  Oovemment  for  not 
lodging  its  protest  earlier  than  by  a  Monday 
telegram  lollowlng  the  initial  Sunday  publi- 
cation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  case  Is  mdch  the 
same. 

Seemingly,  from  then  on,  every  deferral 
conducted  under  the  appropriate  ground 
rules,  I  would  continue  the  restraints  on  pub- 
lication. I  cannot  believe  that  the  doctrine 
prohibiting  prior  restraints  reaches  to  the 
point  of  preventing  courts  from  maintaining 
the  status  quo  long  enough  to  act  responsibly 
in  matters  of  such  national  Importance  as 
thoee  Involved  here. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackmun: 

I  join  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  dissent.  I 
also  am  in  substantial  accord  with  much  that 
Mr.  Justice  White  says,  by  way  of  admonition. 
In  the  latter  part  ot  bis  opinion. 

At  this  point  the  focus  Is  on  only  the  com- 
paratively few  documents  specified  by  the 
Government  as  critical.  So  far  as  the  other 
material — vast  In  amount — is  concerned,  let 
it  be  published  and  published  forthwith  If 
the  newspapers,  once  the  strain  Is  gone  and 
the  sensationalism  is  eased,  stUl  feel  the 
urge  so  to  do. 

But  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  few 
documents  specified  from  the  47  volumes. 
Almost  70  years  ago  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  dis- 
senting in  a  celebrated  case,  observed : 

"Great  cases  like  hsird  cases  make  bad  law. 
For  great  cases  are  called  great,  not  by  reason 
of  their  real  Importance  In  shaping  the  law 
of  the  future,  but  because  of  some  accident 
of  Immediate  overwhelming  interest  which 
appeals  to  the  feelings  and  distorts  the  Judg- 
ment. These  immediate  interests  exercise  a 
kind  of  hydraulic  pressure.  .  .  ."  Northern  Se- 
curities Co.  V.  United  States,  193  U.S.  197, 
400-401  (1904). 

The  present  cases,  if  not  great,  are  at  least 
unusual  In  their  pasture  and  Implications, 
and  the  Holmes  observation  certainly  has 
pertinent  appUcatlcm. 

The  New  York  Times  clandestinely  devoted 
a  period  of  three  months  examining  the  47 
volumes  that  c&me  Into  its  unauthorized  pos- 
session. Once  It  had  begun  publication  of  ma- 
terial from  thoee  volumes,  the  New  York  case 
now  before  us  emerged.  It  Immediately  as- 
sumed, and  ever  since  has  maintained,  a 
frenetic  pace  and  character.  Seemingly,  once 
publication  started,  the  material  coiild  not 
be  made  public  fast  enough. 

PRESSED    INTO    HT7aitIXD    DECISION 

Two  Federal  District  Courts,  two  United 
States  Courts  of  Appeals,  and  this  Court — 
within  a  period  of  less  than  three  weeks 
from  Inception  until  today — have  been 
pressed  Into  hurried  decision  of  profound 
constitutional  issues  on  Inadequately  devel- 
oped and  largely  assumed  facts  without  the 
careful  deliberation  that,  hopefully,  should 
characterize  the  American  judicial  process. 
There  has  been  much  writing  about  the  law 
and  little  knowledge  and  less  digestion  of  the 
facts.  In  the  New  York  case  the  Judges,  both 
trial  and  appiellate,  had  not  yet  examined  the 
basic  material  when  the  case  was  brought 
here.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  case,  little 
more  was  done,  and  what  was  accomplished 
in  this  respect  was  only  on  required  re- 
mand, vrlth  The  Washington  Post,  on  the 
excuse  that  It  was  trying  to  protect  Its  source 
of  information,  initially  refusing  to  reveal 
what  material  It  actually  possessed,  and  with 
the  District  Court  forced  to  make  assump- 
tions as  to  that  possession. 

With  such  respect  as  may  be  due  to  the 
contrary  view,  this,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not 
the  way  to  try  a  lawsuit  of  this  magnitude 
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and  MMrt«d  linport*noe.  It  la  not  the  way 
for  Faderkl  Courts  to  Ml}udlc*te.  and  to  be 
required  to  adjudicate,  laeues  that  allegedly 
concern  the  nation's  Tttal  welfare.  The  coun- 
try would  be  none  the  worse  off  were  the 
cases  tried  quickly,  to  be  sure,  but  In  the 
customary  and  properly  dellberatlTe  manner. 
The  most  recent  of  the  material.  It  la  said, 
dates  no  later  than  1968.  already  about  three 
yean  a^,  and  The  Times  Itself  took  three 
months  to  formulate  Its  plan  of  procedure 
and,  thus.  deprlTed  Its  public  for  that  parlod. 

The  niBt  Amendaaent,  after  all.  Is  only 
one  part  at  an  entire  Constitution.  Article 
n  oi  the  great  document  rests  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  primary  power  orer  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs  and  plaoes  in  that  branch 
the  reqmnalbUlty  for  the  nation's  safety. 

Each  proTlslon  of  the  Constitution  Is  Im- 
portant, and  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
ot  unlimited  abeolutism  for  the  First  Amend- 
ment at  the  cost  of  downgrading  other  pro- 
visions. 

First  Amendment  absolutlam  has  never 
commanded  a  majority  of  this  court.  See,  for 
example.  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  VS.  S97, 
708  (1931),  and  Schenck  v.  United  States, 
349  UJ3.  47,  53  (1919).  What  Is  needed  here 
Is  a  weighing,  upon  properly  developed 
standards,  of  the  broad  right  of  the  press  to 
print  and  of  the  very  narrow  right  of  the 
Government  to  prevent.  Such  standards  are 
not  yet  developed.  The  parties  here  are  in 
disablement  as  to  what  those  standards 
should  be.  But  even  the  newspapers  concede 
that  there  are  situations  where  restraint  Is 
in  order  and  Is  constitutional.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  gave  us  a  suggestion  when  be  said  in 
Schenck : 

"It  is  a  question  of  proximity  and  degree. 
When  a  nation  Is  at  war  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such  a 
hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight  and 
that  no  court  could  regard  them  as  protected 
by  any  constltuUonal  right."  349  VS..  at  53. 
"Better  quality"  of  presentation 

I  therefore  would  remand  these  cases  to 
be  developed  expeditiously,  of  course,  but 
on  a  schedule  permitting  the  orderly  presen- 
tation of  evidence  from  both  sides,  with  the 
use  of  discovery.  If  necessary,  as  authorized 
by  the  rules,  and  with  the  preparation  of 
briefs,  oral  argument  and  court  opinions  of 
a  quality  better  than  has  been  seen  to  this 
point.  In  making  this  last  sutement.  I  criti- 
cize no  lawyer  or  judge.  I  know  from  past 
personal  experience  the  agony  of  time  pres- 
sure in  the  preparation  of  Litigation.  But 
these  cases  and  the  issues  Involved  and  the 
courts,  Including  this  one.  deserve  better  than 
has  been  produced  thxis  far. 

It  may  weU  be  that  If  these  cases  were 
allowed  to  develop  as  they  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  to  be  tried  as  lawyers  should  try 
them  and  as  courts  should  hear  tbem,  free 
of  pressure  and  panic  and  sensationalism, 
other  light  would  be  shed  on  the  situation 
and  contrary  considerations,  for  me,  might 
prevail.  But  that  is  not  the  present  poature 
of  the  litigation. 

The  Court,  however,  decides  the  cases  to- 
day the  other  way.  I  therefore  add  one  final 
comment. 

I  strongly  urge,  and  slncerriy  hope,  that 
these  two  newspapers  will  be  fully  aware  of 
their  ultimate  re^>onslbmtles  to  the  United 
SUtes  of  America.  Judge  WUkey.  dissent- 
ing in  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  case,  after  a 
review  of  only  the  affidavits  before  this  Court, 
(tbe  basic  papers  had  not  then  been  made 
avaUable  by  either  party),  concluded  that 
there  were  a  number  of  examples  of  docu- 
ments tbat,  if  In  the  possession  of  Tbe  Post, 
and  If  published,  "could  clearly  result  In 
great  harm  to  the  nation,"  and  he  defined 
"harm"  to  mean  "the  death  of  soldiers,  and 
destrucUon  of  alliances,  the  greaUy  increased 
difficulty  of  negotiation  with  our  enemies, 
the  Inability  of  our  diplomats  to  negotiate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  .  ."I,  for  one,  have  now  been  able  to  give 
at  least  some  cursory  study  not  only  to  the 
affidavits,  but  to  the  material  itself.  I  regret 
to  say  that  from  this  examination  I  fear  that 
Judge  Wllkeys  statements  have  possible 
foundation.  I  therefore  share  his  ooneern. 
I  hope  that  damage  already  has  not  been 
done. 

If,  however,  damage  has  been  done,  and 
If.  with  the  Court's  action  today,  these  news- 
papers proceed  to  publish  the  critical  docu- 
ments and  there  results  therefrom  "the  death 
of  soldiers,  the  destruction  of  allianoee,  the 
greatly  Increased  difficulty  of  negotiation 
with  our  enemies,  the  inability  of  our  diplo- 
mats to  negotiate,"  to  which  list  I  might  add 
the  factors  of  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
of  further  delay  in  the  freeing  of  UiUted 
States  prisoners,  then  the  nation's  people  will 
know  where  tbe  reeponslbillty  for  these  sad 
consequences  resta. 
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TAX-EXEMPT  EDUCATION:  THE 
NEW  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOmSIAN A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  was  not  alone  In  the 
ludicial  gymnastics  to  destroy  quality 
education  this  week. 

The  Uj8.  Court  of  Appeals  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  continued  the  Judi- 
cial persecution  of  Mlsslsslpplans  by  de- 
ciding to  order  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  forbid  tax-exempt  status  to 
private  schools  as  weU  as  deny  deductions 
for  income  tax  purposes  to  gifts  and 
contributions  to  such  private  schools 
which  practice  racial  discrimination. 

In  their  bizarre  decision,  these  Federal 
Judges  felt  it  was  necessary  to  Judicially 
amend  the  U.S.  Constitution  because, 
"there  is  a  declared  Federal  policy  against 
suiH>ort  for  racial  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation." Many  Americans  have  Ions  been 
suspicious  that  some  of  o\ir  Federal 
Judges  had  already  left  the  Constitution, 
but  this  was  one  of  the  first  Judicial  con- 
fessions that  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
the  tax  case  laws  were  being  whipped 
into  line  merely  to  conform  with  "Federal 
policy."  This  recent  decision  should  con- 
vince any  doubters. 

While  private  educational  facilities  es- 
tablished and  paid  for  by  the  working 
people  of  America  are  denied  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  many  other  tax-free 
organizations  of  far  more  dubious  char- 
acter and  quality  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue with  favored  tax  breaks.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Coimdl  on  Abortion  Research 
and  Education.  Inc..  of  New  York  City, 
solicits  financial  support  and  advises  its 
donors  "all  contributions  are  tax  deduct- 
ible." It  could  be  that  abortion  educa- 
tion is  allowed  to  continue  tax-exempt 
because  "there  is  a  declared  Federal  pol- 
icy" to  destroy  imbom  infant  children, 
or  because  the  abortion  movement  does 
not  practice  racial  discrimination.  It 
would  rather  see  unborn  babies  of  both 
races  exterminated  than  to  see  the  par- 
ents of  one  race  have  a  tax  break  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  the  culture  and 
tradition  of  their  ancestors. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  Federal 
judges  forbid  tax  exemption  to  private 


schools,  OEO  announces  a  $240,773  grant 
to  fund  a  sterilization  project  In  Tennes- 
see, under  the  control  of  the  Planned 
Paroithood  Association — which  Is  a  non- 
profit, tax-exempt,  contribution-deduct- 
ible organization  supposedly  dedicated 
to  educatlcm.  Noteworthy,  the  reported 
sterilization  project  is  racial  and  dis- 
criminatory— for  the  announcement  Is 
"free  voluntary  sterilization  (K>erations 
to  poor  whites  in  Appalachia."  Blacks  are 
reportedly  not  regarded  as  mentally  con- 
ditioned to  be  ready  for  sterilization  be- 
cause they  are  hung  up  on  such  prac- 
tices and  regard  them  as  "genocide"  by 
whites  against  blacks.  Yet,  this  diacrlm- 
Inatory  educational  project  Is  not  only 
subcontracted  to  a  tax-free  organiza- 
tion, it  is  taxpayer  subsidized. 

And  yet  another  flagrant  violation  of 
tax-free  benefits  to  private  organizations 
which  practice  discrimination  is  reported 
this  week  from  an  activist  civil  rights 
front  which  calls  itself  the  United 
Church  of  Christ — for  tax  favoritism  no 
doubt. 

This  church  not  only  announces  its 
approval  of  lifting  all  legal  restrictlonis 
against  abortions  and  has  named  itself 
as  the  promoter  of  an  antiwhite  foreign 
policy,  but  clearly  violates  the  recent 
Mississippi  ruling  on  tax  preferential 
status  by  voting  a  $10  million  emer- 
gency fund  to  support  several  southern 
colleges  which  are  engaged  in  educating 
Negroes. 

Indeed,  the  recent  Federal  court  rul- 
ings both  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Lemon  case  and  the  court  of  appeals  In 
the  Mississippi  case  establish  and  pro- 
mote a  strange  double  standard  in  the 
field  of  education  as  to  who  is  and  who  is 
not  imder  the  "declared  Federal  policy 
against  support  for  racial  discrimination 
in  education."  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
court  ruling  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  favoritsm  in  tax  breaks  favor 
those  who  are  opposed  to  quality  educa- 
tion and  discriminate  against  the  chil- 
dren who  are  trying  to  use  their  freedom 
to  obtain  a  quality  education. 

And  out  of  all  this,  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  Department  or  the  IRS  bureau- 
crats is  that  they  cannot  assert  their  per- 
sonal morals  as  a  standard  of  conduct  to 
determine  who  is  or  who  Is  not  In  the 
field  of  education.  That  Is,  unless  the 
education  is  in  a  private  school  and  for 
white  children. 

The  related  newscllpplngs  follow: 

( From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  30, 
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SsOKXCATXD  Schools  Losx  Tax  Brkak 

(By  Barry  Kalb) 

A  three-judge  federal  panel  ruled  today 
that  segregated  prlvata  schools  in  Mississippi, 
and  contributors  to  those  schools,  may  not 
receive  federal  tax  exemptions. 

The  ruling  by  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
Harold  Leventhal  and  U.S.  District  Court 
Judges  Joseph  C.  Waddy  and  John  H.  Pratt 
noted  that  In  July  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice announced  that  It  "can  no  longer  legally 
justify  allowing  tax-exempt  statiis  to  private 
schools  which  practice  racial  discrimination, 
nor  can  it  treat  gifts  to  such  schools  as 
charitable  deductions  for  income  tax  piur- 
poses." 

COT7XT   KirUIfO    NXSDED 

But  the  judges  concluded  that  a  court  rul- 
ing was  necessary,  too,  to  make  sure  the  IRS 
would  not  In  the  future  change  Its  mind. 
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The  court  ruled  that  such  private  schools 
are  not  entitled  to  tbe  federal  tax  exemp- 
tions normally  provided  for  "charitable,  edu- 
cational Institutions,"  because  "there  Is  a 
declared  federal  policy  against  support  for 
racial  discrimination  in  education." 

The  opinion  noted  that  parents  may  not  be 
stopped  "from  sending  their  children  to  seg- 
regated private  schools  at  their  own  expense," 
but  ruled  that  such  parents  may  not  receive 
any  special  benefits  in  doing  so. 

SCHOOLS  msTsncTZD 

No  private  school  in  Mississippi  may  re- 
ceive tax  exemptions  unless  the  school  has 
prominently  advertised  In  advance  that  It 
practices  "a  racially  non-discriminatory  pol- 
icy as  to  studenta,"  the  court  said. 

The  court  ordered  all  Mississippi  private 
schools  wishing  a  tax  exemption  to  provide  to 
the  IRS  full  Information  on  such  things  as 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
and  faculty  and  administration,  the  amount 
of  scholarships  and  loan  funds  available  and 
the  racial  composition  of  students  who  have 
received  such  awards. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  E^vening  Star, 
June  30,  1971 1 

UmrxD  States  To  Ofter  Stzsilization 

IN  Appalachia 

(By  Betty  James) 

The  federal  government  will  finance  a  pilot 
project  offering  free  voluntary  sterilization 
operations  to  poor  whites  in  Appalachia. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  last 
month  announced  a  policy  change  permit- 
ting the  use  of  federal  antlpoverty  funds  for 
sterilization  operations  for  men  and  women. 
Until  then.  OEO  had  confined  Ita  family  plan- 
ning program  to  contraception. 

OBO's  pUot  project  will  be  in  the  Tennessee 
hills,  where  the  Anderson  County  Commu- 
nity Action  Commission,  a  grassroota  anti- 
poverty  agency.  wUl  receive  a  special,  two- 
year  grant  of  (340,773  for  the  effort. 

A  Planned  Parenthood  Association  affiliate 
will  conduct  the  program  under  a  subcon- 
tract. It  is  designed  to  serve  150  men  and  150 
women. 

In  announcing  the  new  policy,  OEO  ob- 
served that  a  recent,  nationwide  program 
management  survey  revealed  tbat  SO  percent 
of  OEO-funded  programs  reported  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  sterilization  among  both  men 
and  women. 

On  the  part  of  the  black  community  at  this 
time,  however,  the  demand  may  be  small. 
Studies  have  Indicated  that  sterilization  Isn't 
widely  accepted  in  the  black  community,  and 
some  black  leaders  have  charged  in  the  past 
that  programs  advocating  contraception  were 
"genocide"  by  whites  against  blacks. 

Dr.  Warren  M.  Hem,  chief  of  tbe  program 
development  and  evaluation  branch  of  OEO's 
family  planning  division,  said  one  Harlem 
study  showed  negative  attitudes  toward 
sterilization  among  black  women,  as  com- 
pared to  what  he  described  as  "very  positive 
attitudes"  among  Puerto  Rican  women. 

Sterilization  is  very  popular  In  Puerto  Rico, 
where  about  a  third  of  all  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  have  been  sterilized,  he  said. 

Contraception,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
"extremely  popular"  among  black  women,  al- 
though It  has  met  with  hostility  from  black 
men,  he  said. 

There  will  be  no  relationship  between  the 
number  of  children  in  a  family  and  eligibility 
for  sterilization  under  OEX)'s  policy.  Dr.  Hern 
said.  However,  the  policy  should  be  ap- 
plied within  reasonable  llmlta,  he  observed. 
For  example,  a  16-year-old  with  no  children 
would  be  considered  an  unlikely  candidate 
unless  the  family  bad  a  bertdltary  disease,  be 
said. 

The  Tennessee  project  was  carefully  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  time.  Dr.  Hem  said. 
An  extensive  family  planning  program  ex- 
clusive of  sterilization  already  is  fxinctionlng 
there,  be  said. 
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The  pilot  project  In  Tennessee  will  help 
OEO  learn  about  the  logistics  of  running 
such  a  program.  Dr.  Herns  said.  It  will  be 
an  opening  wedge  for  other  community 
programs,  he  said. 

OEO  will  pay  tbe  full  cost  of  tbe  operation 
for  those  not  eligible  for  other  public  funds, 
but  officials  hope  to  determine  whether  funds 
already  available  can't  be  used  for  this  pro- 
gram, too. 

Now  that  OEO  has  reversed  Its  earlier  pro- 
hibition, family  planning  and  conununlty 
action  agencies  can  Include  requests  for 
sterilization  money  In  their  regular  budget 
presentations  to  OEO  regional  offices. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 
30,   19711 

UNrrxD  Chubcb  op  Christ  Fights  Apbican 

Racism 

(By  WlUlam  WUloughby) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  United  Church 
of  Christ  has  urged  U.S.  corporations  operat- 
ing In  the  South  African  subcontinent  to 
withdraw  from  countries  there  "if  their  ac- 
tivities appear  to  strengthen  colonial  or 
racist  oppression  rather  than  change  it." 

A  resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  eighth 
Oeneral  Synod  of  the  2  million  member 
chxirch  also  called  on  the  churches  and  their 
corporate  agencies  to  ijse  their  various  re- 
sources, Including  the  leverage  of  their  in- 
vestments and  stock  ownership  powers,  "to 
develop  vigorous  policies  and  practices  in 
employment,  compensation,  public  relations 
attitudes  and  business  operations  which  will 
challenge  repressive  and  unjust  conditions." 

The  church  listed  350  firms  represented  in 
southern  Africa;  the  heaviest  concentration 
Is  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

ABORTION  STAND  LTHXRAI, 

In  other  action  yesterday  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  synod,  the  church  also  authorized 
a  stand  on  abortions  which  would  lift  all 
legal  restrictions  against  abortions  when  the 
arrangementa  are  made  between  a  woman 
and  a  competent  physician.  It  was  the  most 
liberal  abortion  statement  by  any  denomina- 
tion thus  far. 

Tbe  resolutions  on  Southern  Africa  urged 
the  U.S.  government  to  seek  new  ways  to 
press  for  racial  justice  In  Southern  Africa 
and  called  for  a  general  discouragement  of 
tourism  to  Portugal  and  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Portugal  controls  Angola,  north 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

It  also  urged  the  United  States  and  her 
NATO  allies  to  refram  from  sales  of  arms  to 
South  Africa  or  Portugal. 

BITOAR  QUOTA  CITKD 

In  addition,  it  asked  the  United  States  to 
end  any  military,  diplomatic  and  economic 
practices  and  policies  which  support  minority 
rule  and  colonialism.  Singled  out  was  the 
preferential  sugar  quota  arrangement  the 
United  States  has  with  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

In  another  resolution,  the  Synod  called 
for  a  "fair  and  Impartial  trial"  by  a  jury  of 
her  peers  for  Angela  Davis,  held  as  an  ac- 
complice In  the  murder  of  a  judge  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  church  also  voted  a  $10  million  emer- 
gency fund,  most  to  go  to  support  several 
Southern  colleges  principally  educating 
Negroes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  July  1.  1971) 

Judges  Tighten  Private  School  Tax  Rules 

(By  Peter  Millus) 

A  three-judge  federal  panel  here  ordered 
the  government  yesterday  to  tlghtan  tbe 
standards  under  which  it  granta  tax-exempt 
status  to  all-white  private  academies  in 
Mississippi  and  elsewhere  In  the  South. 

The  panel  said  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice was  right  last  July  when  it  reversed  Itself 
and  announced  it  would  begin  denying  and 
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revoking  tax  exempt  statvis  to  all-white  tax- 
exempt  status  to  private  discrimination. 

Since  then,  however,  IRS  generally  has 
been  taking  schools  at  their  word  as  to 
whether  they  discriminate,  and  the  judges 
said  that  '<>.%s  not  enough. 

Tbe  rii'ng  was  written  by  Judge  Harold 
Leventhal  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District,  for  himself  and  Judges 
Joeeph  C.  Waddy  and  John  H.  Pratt  of  the 
US   District  Court. 

It  came  in  a  suit  filed  In  1969  for  five 
black  families  in  Mississippi  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  ClvU  Rights  Under  Law. 

The  suit  said  tax-exempt  status  amounted 
to  a  federal  subsidy  for  the  private  academies 
that  are  still  being  formed  all  across  the 
South  as  white  havens  from  desegregation. 

Exempt  status  allows  donors  to  deduct 
contributions  to  such  schools  before  cal- 
culating federal  income  tax.  It  thus  helps 
the  schools  raise  funds  for  construction  or 
expansion.  (It  does  not  apply  to  tuition  pay- 
ments, which  In  most  such  schools  cover  op- 
erating expenses.) 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  estimated 
last  school  year  that  500,000  white  students 
were  In  segregated  privata  schools  in  the 
South,  up  from  3(X),()00  two  years  before. 

The  IRS,  after  announcing  Its  new  policy 
last  year,  asked  the  three  judges  to  throw 
out  the  Mississippi  suit  as  moot.  But  the 
plaintiffs  described  the  policy  as  one  of 
"p>aper  compliance,"  and  asked  the  panel 
to  make  IRS  put  teeth  in  It. 

The  test,  they  said,  should  be  whether 
the  schools  actually  had  black  students  or 
teachers,  not  whether  they  simply  said  they 
would  accept  them. 

The  judges  did  not  go  that  far. 

They  did,  however,  require  that  the  schools 
publicize  their  nondiscriminatory  policies 
prominently,  and  certify  that  they  had  done 
nothing  "qualifying  or  negating  (their)  pub- 
lished statements." 

They  also  told  IRS  not  to  grant  exempt 
status  to  a  school  until  It  at  least  found  out 
how  many  blacks  It  had  as  students,  on  Its 
staff  and  on  scholarship.  IRS  had  not  been 
asking  for  these  figures. 

The  judges  told  the  IRS  to  revoke  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  all  Mississippi  privata 
schools  that  cannot  meet  these  new  stand- 
ards in  the  next  tbrfee  months.  ^ 

They  also  said  they  expect  the  new  stand- 
ards to  be  applied  In  other  states  where  there 
is  a  "badge  of  doubt"  about  the  privata 
schools. 

IRS  had  no  comment  yeetarday  on  the 
judges'  decision,  which  may  be  appealed. 


THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  PATi'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  oflBclally  begins  oper- 
ations. The  significance  of  this  date 
should  not  go  unnoticed.  The  Ben  Frank- 
lin era  and  the  old  Post  Office  D^jart- 
ment  has  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new 
independent  Postal  Service  comes  into 
being,  nurtured  by  the  Postal  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970. 

We  all  know  the  sad  plight  of  the 
postal  system  as  it  has  developed  ovei 
the  decades.  The  new  Postal  Service 
holds  the  promise  of  better  service  for 
the  American  people,  and  hopefully,  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  the  750,000  postal 
employees. 

While  wishing  the  Service  well  as  It 
embarks  on  the  new  postal  era,  I  would 
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raise  one  note  of  caution.  Postal  opera- 
tions will  Improve,  but  It  will  not  be  an 
overnight  transformation.  The  problems 
resulting  from  tlie  problems  of  many 
years  cannot  be  solved  with  the  wave  of 
a  legislative  waod. 

Poetmaster  General  Blount  assures, 
however,  that  Improvements  are  being 
made  at  this  very  moment  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  the  kind  of  na- 
tional utility,  of  which  we  can  be  proud 


POT,  HORSE.  AND  THE  QUEST  FOR 
A  GOOD  SOCIETY 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   MTCHTOAW 

m  THX  HOnSB  OP  RBPaBBENTATIVXS 

Thundetv,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  tpeech  given  on  June  14 
of  this  year,  by  my  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
LujTD  Mbb8  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mnss 
was  Invited  to  speak  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  lb- 
formation.  Inc. 

He  was  honored  at  this  meeting  for 
hia  role  as  the  main  architect  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1870,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-527.  As  a  ooeponaor  of  this 
vital  leglslatkm,  I  extend  to  him  my 
sincere  congratulations.  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  RacoaD  at  this  point  the 
text  of  his  fine  speech : 

Pot,  Hoksk,  amd  thx  Quxr  vom  a  Oooo 

SOCDTTT 


(Speech  by  OoogreaBiiutn  Ljjotd  Mkkds) 
Thank  you  for  your  Invitation  and  for  your 
fc1ndn«wi.  Am  I  awiima  the  podium,  many  of 
you  must  have  in  mind  Ben  Prankllnl  apt 
deecrlptton:  "Here  oomea  the  orator,  with 
his  flood  at  words,  and  fata  drop  of  reasmi." 
For  those  of  us  who  labor  on  the  chlcken- 
and-creamed  peas  drctilt,  there  Is  always  a 
kind  of  mental  Alka-Seltser  In  the  following 
piece  of  doggerel : 

"These  dinner  speeches  tire  me;   they  are 

tedious,  flat,  and  stale; 
From  a  hundred  thousand  tables  comes  a 

melancholy  wall. 
As  a  hundred  thniisand  banqueters  sit  \ip 

In  evening  dress 
And  salute  each  moldy  chestnut  with  a 

signal  of  distress." 

There  U  nothing  tedious,  flat  or  stale  about 
the  controrersy  over  marijuana.  Here  is  a 
dispute  guaranteed  to  raise  public  and  oon- 
gresslcoal  blood  preasurss,  a  fracas  likely 
to  Inject  rasaarch  with  polemics. 

At  flnt  Oongieas  had  no  doubts  whatso- 
ever, for  In  1937  we  classlfled  marijuana  as 
a  narcotic.  Our  experts  of  that  time  argued 
that  smoking  pot  turned  Joe  Cltlaen  Into  a 
payehopathle  criminal  whose  thumbs  prob- 
ably tumad  green,  too.  Federal  Uw  prescribed 
a  felony  for  the  simple  offense  of  posseaslon. 
and  the  states  soon  followed  with  criminal 
penalties  equaUy  severe  If  not  downright 
brutal.  In  the  state  of  T^zas  possession  on 
the  flrst  offense  Is  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  year  to  life.  Bow  a  mandatory  fdony  law 
can  ruin  a  young  person  Is  described  vividly 
by  mystery  writer  John  D.  IfacDonald  In  hla 
book.  Dreaa  Her  /n  liutigo.  Writes  Mr.  Kac- 
Donald: 

"Let's  say  a  kid  in  Florida,  a  coUege  kid 
eighteen  years  old.  U  picked  up  with  a  couple 
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of  joints  on  him.  He  is  convicted  or  posses- 
sion, which  is  an  automatic  felony,  and  U 
given  a  BiisjMnded  sentence. 

"What  has  he  lost?  The  judge  who  im- 
poees  the  sentence  knows  that  the  kid  has 
lost  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  own  a 
gun,  the  right  to  run  for  public  jfllce. 

"He  can  never  become  a  doctor,  dentist, 
CJ>.A.,  engineer,  lawyer,  architect,  realtor, 
physical  therapist,  private  detecttve,  phar- 
macist, school  teacher,  barber,  funeral  di- 
rector, masseur,  or  stock  broker. 

"He  can  never  get  a  job  where  he  has  to 
be  licensed  or  bonded.  He  cant  work  for  the 
city,  county,  cr  federal  government.  He  can't 
get  Into  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or  the  Air 
Farce  Academy." 

VThat  ICr.  llttcDonald  did  not  say  was  that 
if  the  same  youth  had  drunk  a  pint  of  J.T.S. 
Brown  and  then  crashed  a  Woolworth  win- 
dow, he  would  be  reprimanded,  fined,  but 
surely  not  reduced  to  a  "non-person"  in  the 
eyes  o<  the  law  and  denied  the  ptirsult  ot  a 
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TO  be  sure,  Congreas  and  the  states  have 
enacted  severe  punishments  for  marijuana 
possession  as  a  means  of  fending  off,  or  try- 
ing to  avoid,  real  or  imagined  threats  to  our 
moral  fibre  and  to  our  productivity.  Tet  rm 
inclined  to  believe  that  severe  pot  penalties 
are  mainly  the  product  of  self-deoepUon 
compounded  by  popular  myth. 

What  to  do  about  nutrljuana  illustrates 
perfectly  the  awesome  dlffleulUes  confront- 
ing any  modem  laglslature.  How  can  an  as- 
sembly of  laymen  write  sensible  laws  for  a 
society  grown  ocmplez,  grown  ever  more  tech- 
nical? Put  another  way,  which  experts  are  we 
to  believe  and  which  are  we  to  shunt  aside? 
What  do  we  do  when  *i-^t\mm\i^mi\m  present 
sophisticated  yet  contrary  evidence  on  the 
supersonic  trmnq;)ort,  on  the  pending  nuclear 
test  In  the  Aleutians,  and  on  marijuana? 

Just  in  the  last  six  weeks  Congress  has 
received  two  startling  reports  on  pot.  Our 
distinguished  panelist.  Dr.  Laster  Orlnspoon 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  written 
a  scholarly  and  calm  treatise  disputing  the 
myths  of  marijuana  usage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dra.  Kolansky  and  Moore  have  docu- 
mented a  chilling  history  of  38  marijuana 
users  in  the  AprU  18  Issue  of  the  JourtuU  of 
the  American  Medicml  Atwodmtkm. 

Congress  nssds  help.  To  raider  a  proper 
verdict  on  marijuana  and  on  other  oomplex, 
scientific  issues,  it  must  be  willing  to  vote 
adequate  approprlaUons  for  its  own  researe' 
efforts  and  for  outside  investigations.  To  m^ 
it  is  a  national  scandal  that  federal  support 
for  basic  rasaarch  has  declined  in  recent 
years.  To  me  it  is  shocking  that  the  House 
last  week  passed  a  9619  mlllKMi  authtxixatton 
bill  for  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
included  only  $28  mlUlon  for  research  in  the 
social  sciences. 

During  the  past  decade  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary for  Presidents  and  the  Congress  to 
attack  social  issues  by  appointing  commis- 
sions. It  has  become  equally  customary  fM* 
the  commisslonB  to  issue  startling  reports 
which  are  then  detiated  fiercely  and  finally 
ignored.  "Tou  must  take  the  fcdlowing  steps". 
say  the  commissions.  "Well  think  about  it 
carefully",  replied  Congress  and  the 
Preddent. 

I  find  this  trend  disturbing.  Commissions 
are  being  used  as  a  cop-out,  not  as  a  serious 
and  enllghtwied  call  to  action.  We  appoint 
the  experts,  study  their  «inHtng«  and  go  to 
sleep.  I  think  It's  about  time  we  woke  up  and 
to(A  a  new  look  at  old  myths. 

The  ooanmlsalon  technique  has  now  been 
extended  to  marijuana.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress chartered  a  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse,  ostensibly  to  study  and 
report  objectively  on  the  aspeots  of  pot  and 
other  illegal  substances. 

The  nine  men  appointed  by  President 
Iflxon  to  this  aUeged  fact-finding  body  ate  a 
decent  and  well-balanced  group.  But  you  and 
I  know  that  commission  reports  are  written 
by  the  staff  members.  Wril,  it  turns  out  that 


the  Marijuana  Commission  is  mandated  to 
issue  its  findings  by  March  of  1973.  It  turns 
out  that  the  oocnmisslon  has  only  IS  em- 
ployees, and  only  3  of  these  have  medical 
degrees.  It  turns  out  that  3  employees,  in- 
cluding the  executive  director,  were  formerly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

The  dlreotor.  Mr.  Michael  Sonnenrelch,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  coiUd  "write 
the  report  right  now."  His  statement  was 
followed  by  that  of  President  Nixon.  In  re- 
sponse to  questions  at  a  May  1  news  con- 
ference in  California,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that, 
"I  have  such  strong  views  that  I  will  ex- 
presss  them.  I  am  against  legalising  mari- 
juana. Even  if  the  Commission  does  recom- 
mend that  it  be  legalised,  I  wlU  not  follow 
that  recommendation." 

Tour  speaker  tonight  Is  not  asking  that 
marijuana  be  declared  safe  and  sane.  I  do 
ask  that  the  Commission  take  a  longer  time 
to  evaluate  this  hlghly-oontroveiBlal  topic 
and  that  it  pay  homage  to  objectivity. 
Marijuana  is  already  a  deep  gulch  In  the 
credlbUlty  gap;  poorly  designed  research  can 
only  reinforce  hardened  attitudes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scientific  controversy 
over  pot  is  forcing  us  to  reexamine  the  crim- 
inal penalUes  for  its  possession. 

I  am  disatlsfled  that  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  puts  pot  into  the  same  category.  Sched- 
ule I,  as  heroin.  I  am  even  more  unhappy 
with  the  large  number  at  states  which  still 
maintain  mandatory  felony  laws  for  posses- 
sion. Such  statutes  either  do  great  harm  to 
youngsters,  or  they  invite  disrespect  for  the 
law  when  judgea  refuse  to  impose  penalties 
for  concern  about  their  severity. 

Let  me  suggest  an  alternative.  Using  the 
doctrine  at  pre-emption,  Oongreas  should 
replace  all  existing  statutes  with  a  uniform 
law  specifying  a  mtademeanor  for  marijuana 
possession  with  no  Intent  to  seU.  The  new 
federal  law  would  remain  in  effect  throxigh 
1976  or  until  such  time  as  we  have  defini- 
tive, exhaustive  reeearoh  results  about  marl- 
juaiut.  The  maxtmiim  penalty  could  be  per- 
haps 90  days  and/or  a  fine  of  8300;  total 
discretion  would  be  left  with  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  courts. 

Marijuana  is  a  quandary  in  search  of  an 
answer;  heroin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
known  evil,  the  conquest  of  which  offers  a 
test  of  individual  and  national  will.  That 
heroin  is  a  terrifying  agent  of  physical  and 
social  destruction  Is  obvious — or  is  it?  In  a 
rllmate  of  q>eculation  and  ooimter-clalms, 
you  can  undsrstand  why  "grass"  is  flourleti- 
ing,  but  skyrocketing  heroin  addiction  defies 
common  sense. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Just  who  is  Lloyd  Meeds 
to  speak  righteously  of  "common  sense"? 
Well,  your  speaker  is  an  educated  product  of 
the  middle  class.  He  Is  achievement-oriented. 
He  enjoys  bis  job  and  wants  to  be  success- 
ful. He  has  written  a  half-dccen  major  pieces 
of  legislation.  He  speaks  before  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  and  takes  his  soaring 
egotrip. 

The  personality  of  the  drug  user,  especially 
the  heroin  addict,  is  far  different,  according 
to  congreealonal  and  other  reports.  A  pene- 
trating account  of  drug  usage  among  U£. 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  other 
military  outposta  has  lieen  written  by  the 
staff  at  the  Sei>ato  Subcommittee  on  Nar- 
cotics and  Alcoholism. 

Among  the  staff's  conclusions  was  that  the 
average  drug  abuser  in  the  military  is  most 
often  sged  19  to  33,  unmarried,  less  than  a 
high  school  gradxiate,  and  either  a  draftee 
or  an  enlisted  man  not  intending  a  military 
career.  He  is  often  the  product  of  a  broken 
home  and  a  victim  of  the  resulting  personal- 
ity scars. 

The  subcommittee  emphssizes  the  role  of 
stress  ss  a  casual  factor  in  drug  abuse.  Not 
entirely  the  stress  of  combat,  but  rather  the 
environmental  tension  of  boring  tasks,  of 
hostility  toward  oaicers  and  "lifers",  of  a  lack 
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at  stxess-raUevlng  alternatives  such  ss  recre- 
ation, and  of  feeling  "tr^>ped''  by  the  armed 
services  and  by  Vietnam  are  cited  as  dnig-ln- 
dudng.  significantly,  the  report  underlines 
the  fact  that  users  often  have  a  low  level  of 
aelf -esteem.  Other  factors  Include  peer-group 
pressure,  alienation,  and  of  course  the  cheap 
cost  of  the  drugs. 

The  staff  fotmd  an  interesting  contrast  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Drug 
abuse  among  Air  TPatot  personnel  stationed  in 
Thailand  was  decidedly  lower,  and  the  factors 
cited  were  that  the  airmen  tended  to  be  old- 
er, mostly  high  school  graduates,  and  per- 
formed tasks  of  a  higher  caliber.  Also,  the 
Air  Force  has  no  draftees  and  has  a  higher 
offlcer-enlisted  man  ratio. 

Stateside,  heroin  addiction  is  increasing  In 
the  middle  class,  but  it  is  more  often  asso- 
ciated with  poverty,  squalor,  hopelessness, 
unemployment,  racial  discrimination,  and 
alienation;  hardly  an  environment  that 
breeds  Members  of  Congress  or  persoiua  con- 
fidence. 

In  both  the  military  and  civilian  sector, 
then,  we  see  that  heroin  is  a  crutob,  an  es- 
cape, an  alternative  to  an  environment  un- 
friendly if  not  hostile. 

Tsklng  the  steps  necessary  to  fight  heroin 
addiction  are  pretty  well  known  and  shared 
In  common  by  all  of  us  here  this  evening. 
What  bothers  me  is  that  we  keep  coming 
back  to  the  same  causes  of  so  many  of  our 
troubles.  Heroin  is  for  people  with  no  other 
place  to  go.  Providing  a  meaningful  alter- 
native to  the  needle  is  the  same  path,  ulti- 
mately, as  the  road  recommended  by  three 
presidential  commissions  and  by  concerned 
Americans  everywhere.  Focusing  our  efTorts 
just  on  heroin  prevention  said  treatment 
alone  ignores  what  is  going  on  In  America. 

All  right.  What  I'm  saying,  then.  Is  that 
we're  going  to  have  to  spend  money — money 
for  Joljs.  for  schools,  for  housing,  for  medical 
care,  for  welfare  reform,  for  law  enforcement. 
Let's  face  up  to  reality.  You  don't  get  the 
money  simply  by  firing  half  the  Pentagon. 
You  don't  get  the  funds  by  telling  the  farm- 
ers to  feed  their  kids  without  crop  subsidies. 
Where  you  get  It  is  from  taxes.  The  starkest 
truth  today  is  that  we  can't  defeat  or  even 
win  a  skirmish  with  our  problems  unless 
those  who  have  it  pay  more  taxes  to  help 
those  who  don't.  It  means,  J.  Paul  Getty,  that 
the  oil  companies  are  going  to  have  to  give 
up  the  depletion  allowance  so  that  Dallas 
can  have  a  better  school  system.  It  means, 
David  Rockefeller,  that  the  banks  and  In- 
surance companies  are  going  to  have  to  for- 
sake a  few  loopholes  so  your  servants  can 
buy  enough  protein.  It  means,  George  Wal- 
lace, that  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  addi- 
tional taxes  to  heip  your  black  brother  In 
the  South  Bronx  get  off  the  needle  and  onto 
a  payroll.  It  means,  Ronald  Reagan,  that  you 
and  yava  agri-barons  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  more  taxes  to  support  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  Program.  It  means, 
Mrs.  Average  Housewife  In  Dajrton,  that  you 
and  your  husband  are  going  to  have  to  help 
put  Cleveland  back  together  again. 

If  we  choose  to  ignore  this  reality,  then 
we're  going  to  face  another  one:  this  coun- 
try will  self-destruct  In  50  years. 
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exist.  In  its  place  is  the  new  n.S.  Postal 
Service. 

We  all  know  the  background  of  post- 
al reform — the  years  of  neglect,  the 
slap-dash  effort  at  postal  improvements, 
the  studying  and  soul-searching,  and  fi- 
nally, last  August,  enactment  of  the  Post- 
al Reorganization  Act. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  US.  Postal 
Service  represents  much  more  thsin  a 
new  name  for  the  same  old  thing.  We 
should  not  expect  overnight  miracles. 
But  we  can  expect  to  see  the  fruits  of 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  in  the 
form  of  better  and  faster  mail  service,  in- 
creased elBciency  of  postal  operations 
and  greater  career  opportunities  for 
postal  employees.  In  the  long  run,  I  think 
we  can  expect  the  gradual  development 
of  a  true  national  utility  that  moves  the 
mail  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  already 
has  announced  some  major  improve- 
ments in  the  postal  system,  including 
new  air  nmil  standards,  an  accelerated 
construction  program,  and  a  streamlined 
headquarters  and  field  organization.  I 
applaud  these  efforts  and  look  forward  to 
continued  Improvement  by  the  Postal 
Service. 


CONQRATDLATIONS  TO  THE  POSTAL. 
SERVICE 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    AXIEONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  this  is  an 
historic  day  for  the  postal  system.  Today, 
nearly  200  years  after  its  founding,  the 
UjS.  Post  Office  Department  ceased  to 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  is  a  tragic  disease 
which  exists  in  a  great  number  of  com- 
munities across  the  country.  Fortunately, 
it  is  preventable.  As  we  all  know,  the 
91st  Congress  passed  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act — Public 
Law  91-695 — and  authorized  $10  million 
for  fiscal  1971  and  $20  million  for  fiscal 
1972  as  a  start  toward  combating  this 
terrible  problem.  Unfortunately  the  ad- 
ministration requested  no  funding  for 
this  vitally  important  program  in  fiscal 
1971  and  has  requested  only  $2.2  million 
for  fiscal  1972,  primarily  for  study  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  study 
has  long  since  passed.  Children  in  this 
Nation  are  dying  and  suffering  perma- 
nent brain  damage  from  lead  paint  poi- 
soning. These  dire  consequences  can  be 
avoided  if  the  Congress  will  appropriate 
the  necessary  moneys  for  an  action  pro- 
gram now. 

An  excellent  report  on  the  lead  paint 
poisoning  situation  prepared  by  the 
Baltimore  City  Department  of  Housing 
and  Community  Development  has  recent- 
ly been  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
report  estimates  that  in  Baltimore  alone 
the  shocking  number  of  at  least  6,800 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  5 
have  elevated  levels  of  lead  in  their 
blood — levels  which  could  cause  sick- 
ness, brain  damage  and  even  death  if  fur- 
ther lead  is  ingested.  In  addition,  I  have 
received  letters  from  Dr.  Nell  Solomon, 
Maryland  secretary  of  health  and  men- 
tal hygiene;  Dr.  Robert  Parber,  commis- 
sioner of  health  for  Baltimore  City  and 
Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisolm,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized expert  in  lead  paint  poisoning 
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from  the  Baltimore  city  hospitals.  The 
report  and  these  letters  graphically  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  full  funding  of  the 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  preo^ention 
programs.  I  submit  these  materials  for 
the  Record  and  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  certain 
that  upon  receiving  these  materials  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  will  agree 
that  adequate  funding  must  be  provided 
to  meet  the  shocking  but  preventable 
tragedy  of  lead  paint  poisoning. 
RxpoxT  ON  LSAO  Paint  Poisonino  bt  Balti- 

MOSX    CiTT    DKPAXTMXNT    OP    HOT7BINC    AND 

CoMMUNrrr  Dcvxix>Picxirr 

aXNXaAI.    BACKCaOUNS 

Lead  paint  poisoning  Is  a  widespread, 
chronic  illness  that  leaves  its  vlctima — al- 
most all  of  whom  are  toddlers — crippled,  re- 
tarded or  dead.  Although  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  problem  which  was  solved 
through  legislation  years  ago,  lead  paint  poi- 
soning continues  to  plague  the  Nation's  cities 
In  epidemic — though  until  recently  unac- 
knowledged— proportions.  Studies  in  selected 
slum  areas  have  shown  that  an  estimated  10 
to  26  percent  of  the  preschool-aged  resldenta 
have  excessive  amounts  of  lead  In  their  ays- 
tems;  while  children  vary  In  their  abilities  to 
tolerate  lead  in  their  bodies,  from  3  to  6  per- 
cent of  these  youngsters  require  hospitaliza- 
tion for  lead  paint  poisoning.' 

Medical  advancements  have  cut  the  lead 
poisoning  death  rate  to  about  6  percent  In 
recent  years;  nevertheless,  some  36  percent 
of  the  survivors  still  sustain  severe,  perma- 
nent brain  damage.*  It  is  suspected  that  an 
undetermined  number  of  other  children — 
who  have  high  blood-lead  levels  but  never 
develop  symptoms  of  poisoning — become  slow 
learners  who  have  behavioral  problems 
throughout  childhood  and  Into  their  teeiu.' 
Nationally,  It  has  been  estimated  that  lead 
poisoning  afflicts  from  100,000  to  226,000  chil- 
dren each  year.*  Virtually  all  of  these  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  by  eating  chips  of  lead 
paint  that  flake  off  the  waUs.  window  sills  and 
bannisters  of  their  inner-city  homes.  And, 
virtually  all  of  these  children  can  be  saved 
from  permanent  physical  damage  If  they  re- 
ceive medical  treatment  in  time.  Unfortu- 
txately,  in  many  of  these  children,  lead  poi- 
soning is  never  detected  at  all;  in  others, 
those  who  go  Into  convulsions  and  are  left 
badly  handicapped,  It  is  detected  too  late. 

A  child  does  not  have  to  ingest  much  lead 
paint  to  become  poisoned.  A  safe  dally  lead- 
intake  would  be  .5  micrograms  or  less.  A  few 
lead-paint  chips  the  size  of  a  fingernail  con- 
tain about  100  micrograms.*  A  mean  dally 
oral  Intake  of  1  to  3  micrograms  a  day,  for 
about  three  months,  will  result  in  severe  and 
even  fatal  poisoning.* 

Early  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are  ex- 
tremely easy  to  miss:  lethargy,  aggressive/Ir- 
ritable behavior,  anemia  are  all  lead-paint 
poisoning  symptoms  which  can  be  and  fre- 
quently are  attributed  by  both  doctor  and 
mother  to  a  "phase  of  growing  up"  or  to  a 
flu  that's  going  around.  However,  within  one 
to  three  weeks  after  these  early  symptoms 
appear,  convulsions  and  coma  may  occur  at 
any  time. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
lead  ptolsonlng  cannot  be  uncovered  by  rou- 
tine teste  that  a  child  would  be  likely  to 
receive  In  an  ordinary  check-up.  Urine  and 
blood  samples  must  be  specially-processed  by 
specially -trained  technicians,  which  means 
that  poisoning  in  ite  early  stages  is  lilLely  to 
be  detected  otUy  by  a  doctor  who  knows 
enough  to  be  suspicious  and  order  these  out- 
of-the-ordinary  teste. 

Lead  paint  poisoning  Is  both  a  medical  and 
a  housing  problem.  The  possibility  of  poison- 
ing should  be  investigated  if  a  child  falls  sick 
and  one  or  more  of  the  following  conditions 
exlsta:  the  child  lives  in  a  house  built  before 
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IMO.  th«  chUd'8  bouM  hM  tUklng.  peeling 
palat.  Um  cbUd  has  »  blatorjr  of  plc»  and 
Um  weather  Is  warm. 

Pre-IMO  taotiaea  were  built  before  the  In- 
ception of  lead  paint  ordinances.  Whether 
or  not  the  original  Interior  paint  in  these 
houses  has  been  covered  over  many  times  In 
the  ensuing  years.  If  the  original  coat  re- 
mains It  presents  a  potential  hazard  to  tod- 
dlers. If  any  of  the  coaU  of  pamt  are  flaking 
or  peeling,  the  haaard  Is  that  much  greater. 

Children  who  have  pica  have  a  compul- 
sion to  eat  strange  substance*  and  will  fre- 
quently go  to  great  lengths  to  obtain  these 
substances.  Pica  was  once  thought  to  be  a 
result  of  nutritional  deficiencies.  More  recent 
studies  mdicate.  however,  that  it  Is  more 
an  emotional /stress  sort  of  relationship  be- 
tween mother  and  child,  and  one  result  of 
Improper  care  and  attention.^ 

Lead  In  the  human  system  becomes  par- 
ticularly toxic  in  warm  weather.  An  esti- 
mated 86  per  cent  of  all  lead  poisoning  cases 
occur  between  May  and  October.' 

Lead  is  usually  stored  in  the  bones,  where 
it  is  not  dangerous.  When  too  much  lead  Is 
Ingested,  however,  it  la  stored  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  body  and  becomes  poisonous. 
Kven  after  medical  treatment,  it  takes 
roughly  twice  as  long  for  the  human  body 
to  rid  itself  of  the  excess  lead  as  It  did  to  ac- 
quire it.*  According  to  medical  experts,  a 
second  case  of  lead  poisoning  "always"  leaves 
the  young  victim  with  severe,  permanent 
brain  damage.'* 

THK    BTTUATION    IM    BALTIMOKX 

Baltimore  Is  apparently  better  off  than 
moet  cities,  primarily  because  lead  paint  was 
recognised  as  a  problem  much  earlier  here 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  The 
city  Health  Department  has  maintained  lead 
paUit  poisoning  statistics  since  1931.  a  city 
law  banning  paint  'with  lead  content  for 
Interior  painting  purposes  has  been  in  effect 
since  1954  and  another  city  law  requiring 
lead-content  paint  to  be  labeled  as  danger- 
ous has  been  in  force  since  1960. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  J.  Julian  Chlsolm,  Jr., 
a  nationally-recognised  lead  paint  poisoning 
expert  at  City  Hospitals  and  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  estimates  that  at  least — and 
he  stresses  the  "at  least" — 10  to  13  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  Baltimore  have  elevated 
blood  lead  levels.  (According  to  July  1.  1989 
statistics  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Health's  blo-statlstica  division,  that  would 
mean  a  minimum  of  6.800  chUdren  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  5  have  elevated  blood  lead 
levels.)  Dr.  Chlsolm  says  his  estimate  U 
borne  out  by  a  study  made  during  the  spring 
of  1970  at  the  Hopkins  clinic. 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  dturlng  a 
June,  1968  to  July,  1999  siirvey  conducted 
at  the  Dmld-Slnal  Clinic  in  West  Baltimore." 
During  the  survey,  149  children  were  screened 
for  lead  paint  pmlsonlng — every  other  child  in 
the  Druld-Slnal  area  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  6.  Porty-two  children  or  18  per  cent  of 
those  tested  had  what  Druld-Slnal  consid- 
ered to  be  high  blood  lead  leveU:  .04  or 
above.  The  breakdown  was:  .06  or  above.  6 
children;  .06  or  above,  10  children;  .04  or 
above.  36  children. 

All  children  with  blood  lead  levels  of  .05 
or  above  were  hospitalised  for  further  tests 
and  treatment.  None  of  the  children.  In- 
cluding those  hospitalised,  had  displayed 
symptonss  of  lead  paint  poisoning;  their  high 
blood  lead  levels  were  discovered  only  through 
the  automatic  blood  testa  taken  during  the 
survey. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  city  Health 
Department  has  traditionally  used  other,  less 
stringent  criteria  for  classifying  the  serious- 
ness of  blood  lead  levels  in  children.  The 
Health  Department  does  not  consider  chil- 
dren to  have  elevated  blood  lead  levels  until 
the  level  reaches  at  least  .06.  whereas  Dr. 
Chlsolm  and  others  regard  anything  above  .04 
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as  abnormal."  It  does  not  consider  a  child 
with  an  elevated  blood  lead  level  to  be  a 
"case"  of  lead  paint  poisoning  until  the  levti 
reaches  .06  or  until  the  child  develops  symp- 
toms. On  the  other  hand,  presumably  In  re- 
sponse to  criticism  from  some  quarters,  the 
Health  Department  lowered  some  of  its  cri- 
teria a«  of  January,  1970.  Now.  when  a  child 
with  a  blood  lead  level  between  .04  and  .049 
Is  discovered,  the  Health  Department  sends  a 
letter  to  the  parent  warning  that  the  child 
should  be  watched,  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  the  property  owner.  In  addition,  the  Health 
Department  now  Inspects,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  the  dwellings  of  chU- 
dren whoee  blood  lead  levels  are  .05  or  above. 

According  to  Health  Department  statistics. 
lead  pamt  poisoning  Incidents  have  dropped 
from  63  cases  and  4  deaths  in  1960  to  13  cases 
and  no  deaths  in  1968  and  19  cases  and  no 
deaths  in  1969. 

A  1957  Health  Department  study  showed 
that  60  to  70  percent  of  the  dwellings  in  se- 
lected slum  areas  contained  dangerous  quan- 
tities of  flaking  lead  pigments  on  the  painted 
interior  surfaces.  However,  that  study  has 
not  been  updated  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
In  the  last  13  years.  Nationally,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  from  40  to  80  per  cent  of  in- 
ner-city houses  contain  dangerous  quantities 
of  flakliig  lead  paint." 

According  to  Dr.  Chlsolm  and  other  ex- 
perts, any  house  built  before  1940  is  suspect. 
This  description  fits  scane  70  per  cent  of 
Baltimore's  dwelling  imlts."  Dr.  Chlsolm 
states  that,  even  tf  the  lead  paint  problem 
were  vigorously  attacked  and  effectively  dealt 
with  in  the  Inner  city,  poisoning  cases  would 
continue  for  many  years  as  lack  of  mainte- 
nance and  Increased  deterioration  strike 
more  and  more  of  Baltimore's  older  houses 
outside  the  central  city.  He  reports  that  one 
recent  lead  poisoning  case  Incurred  almost  at 
the  western  city-county  line. 
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9TATK  or  tSjkRTLtjn, 
DXPAKTMENT    OF    HXALTR, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Path.  SAaBAtns, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  RxpacsxNTATivx  SAasANKs:  We  are  re- 
sponding to  the  article  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  June  18tb,  which  stated  that  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  an  appropriation  of  93,- 
000.000.00  for  a  lead  paint  ptoisoning  preven- 
tion program  is  $18,000,000.00  short  of  the 
930,000,000.00  authorized  by  Public  Law  91- 
695  which  was  signed  by  President  Nixon, 
January  13,  1971. 

Punds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  early 
Identification  of  children  who  have  elevated 
blood  leads  in  order  that  treatment  and  re- 
moval from  the  lead  paint  environment  may 
be  initiated  before  severe  mental  retardation 
or  death  occur.  The  article  reported  that  93.- 
000,000.00  for  a  nation-wide  study  wUl  not 
eliminate  the  t»oblem  of  lead  poisoning.  It 
is  already  known  that  the  problem  exists; 
further  study  is  not  necessary.  Recent  testi- 
mony before  Congress  revealed  that  a  sur- 
vey of  66  Children  and  Youth  Projects  found 
an  estimated  3.704  children  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1.840.000  with  lead  poisoning.  Severe 
brain  damage  was  found  in  306  of  the  chil- 
dren, while  508  had  moderate  brain  damage. 
Other  studies  have  reported : 

Chicago  found  456  cases  of  lead  poisoning, 
716  elevated  blood  lead  levels  and  one  death 
among  48,000  children. 

Baltimore,  which  has  no  mass  screening 
program,  identified  63  cases  in  1969. 

Philadelphia  reported  a  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  high  blood  level  of  3%  for  children 
leas  than  1  year  old.  47%  for  children  1-3; 
33%  for  those  3-3  and  17%  for  those  more 
than  4. 

New  York  tested  66.000  children  in  1970 
and  found  3%  of  blood  lead  levels  above  60 
micrograms  and  46%  above  40  micrograms. 
Pollow-up  included  hospitalization  of  ap- 
proximately 600  of  these   children. 

The  results  of  these  studies  indicate  the 
prompt  need  for  massive  screening  pro- 
grams which  can  be  planned  and  cairled 
out  throughout  the  State  of  Maryland  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  tragic  loss  of  human  po- 
tential which  results  from  this  disease. 

We  want  to  encourage  you  to  work  for  the 
restoration  of  the  930,000,000.00  in  the  House 
Appropriation  Bill  for  HEW  Your  continuing 
concern  about  the  prevention  of  lead  poison- 
ing is  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Nm.  Solomon.  MJ).,  Ph.  D.. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health 

and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Baltimobx  Crrr  Hkai.tr  Depabtmxnt, 

June  24.  197t. 
Hon.  PAtn.  8.  Sarbanks, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ldngioorth  Bouse 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ma.  SAXBANxa:  We  were  shocked  to 
see  the  article  in  The  Sun  of  June  18th  re- 
porting that  the  administration  is  requesting 
an  appropriation  of  only  93,000,000  for  the 
lead  paint  poisoning  prevention  program  In- 
stead of  the  930,000,000  authorized  by  Public 
Law  91-696  passed  by  Congress  last  year  and 
signed  on  January  13  by  President  Nixon. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  the  article,  93.000,- 
000  for  a  study  will  do  little  to  attack  the 
problem  of  lead  poisoning.  We  need  funds  to 
find  the  children  who  have  elevated  blood 
levels  so  that  we  can  see  that  they  are  treated 
and  removed  from  the  lead  paint  environ- 
ment in  order  that  they  will  not  become 
brain  damaged  or  casualties.  We  don't  need 
a  nation  wide  survey  to  fljid  out  what  we 
alr«uly  know.  In  testimony  before  Congress, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  survey  of  66  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  Projects  showed  that  out  of 
a  Children  and  Youth  Project  population  of 
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1340,000  (children  under  10  years  of  age), 
an  estimated  3,704  children  had  lead  poison- 
ing, with  305  suffering  severe  brain  damage 
and  608,  moderate  brain  damage.  In  other 
studies: 

Chicago  reported  456  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing, 716  elevated  blood  lead  levels  and  one 
death  among  48,000  children  screened  In 
1969. 

Baltimore,  which  has  no  mass  screening 
program  but  recognized  the  lead  hazard  in 
1931,  reported  53  cases  in  1969,  of  which  19 
were  clinically  dlagnoaed,  and  found  33  chil- 
dren with  high  blood  lead  level. 

Philadelphia  found  a  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  high  blood  level  among  children 
tested  of  3  percent  for  children  less  than  1 
year  old.  47  percent  for  those  1-3;  33%  for 
those  3-3  and  17%  for  thoee  more  than  4. 

New  York  reported  for  period  January- 
October  1970,  about  65.000  chUdren  were 
tested,  with  3  percent  of  blood  lead  levels 
above  60  micrograms,  and  45  percent  above 
40  micrograms.  Approximately  600  of  the 
children  were  hospitalized. 

There  is  therefore  immediate  need  for  wide- 
spread screening  programs  which  must  be 
carried  on  at  the  local  level  to  locate  the  chil- 
dren with  elevated  blood  leads  so  as  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  lead  poisoning 
cases,  brain  damaged  children  and  deaths, 
secure  prompt  treatment  of  the  chUdren  and 
remove  the  lead  paint  from  their  environ- 
ment. The  Baltimore  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, in  Its  letter  of  intent,  to  file  for  a  grant 
under  PL  91-696,  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Novlck, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Envi- 
roomental  Management,  on  March  19,  1971, 
proposed  Just  such  a  program  for  Baltimore 
City.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  intent  is  en- 
closed for  your  information.  Mr.  Novlck  as- 
sured us  In  his  reply  of  March  31,  1971  that 
our  program  would  be  given  every  considera- 
tion when  the  program  is  funded. 

We  again  urge  you  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  get  the  930,000,000  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram restored  in  the  House  Appropriation 
Bill  for  HEW.  We  deeply  appreciate  your  con- 
tinuing effort  for  combating  this  national 
health  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBcaj  E.  PAasxa.  M.D. 
Commissioner  of  Health. 

BALTtifou  Crrr  HosnrALs, 
Baltimore.  Md.,  June  25. 1971. 
Hon.  Patti.  S.  Saesanks. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Sakbanks:  Physicians  and  allied 
health  professionals  in  the  City  of  Baltimore 
concerned  with  the  care  of  young  chUdren 
were  deeply  disappointed  when  funding  of 
PJi.  91-695  (Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1970)  faUed  to  materialize  for 
FY  1971.  As  you  know,  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  Baltimore  City  Health  Department 
has  provided  an  excellent  laboratory  diag- 
nostic service,  case  study,  housing  Inspection 
and  enforcement  of  pertinent  municipal  ordi- 
nances related  to  chUdhood  lead  poisoning. 
This  "case-finding"  approach  results  In  ef- 
fective action  after  the  occurrence  of  Ulness 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  affected  chil- 
dren who  are  identified  In  this  way.  Despite 
modem  methods  of  medical  therapy,  some  of 
these  ChUdren  suffer  permanent  Injury  to  the 
brain.  WhUe  this  approach  has  been  effective 
to  a  limited  extent  In  the  past,  we  aU  rec- 
ognize that  it  does  not  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive and  truly  preventive  approach  to 
ChUdhood  lead  poisoning,  which  Is  a  prevent- 
able disease.  The  preventive  type  of  approach 
has  been  applied  most  effectively  in  the  con- 
trol of  other  health  problems  in  young  chU- 
dren— I  refer  to  immunization  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  infectious  diseases  as  polio- 
myelitis, measles,  rubella  and  so  forth.  Pund- 
lug  of  PL  91-696  in  PY  71  would  have  given 
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many  cities  such  as  Baltimore  the  capabUity 
to  institute  a  preventive  program  for  chUd- 
hood lead  poisoning  through  existing  health 
care  faculties.  Screening  programs  in  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  suggest  that  6  to  10% 
of  young  ChUdren  have  unsuspected  increased 
lead  absorption  and  that  about  1  %  have  un- 
suspected lead  poisoning.  These  are  the  only 
cities  in  the  country  with  large-scale  screen- 
ing programs.  Application  of  these  figures  to 
Baltimore  suggest  that  there  may  be.  In  Bal- 
timore, 1500  to  3000  ChUdren  in  the  one-  to 
four-year-age  range  with  increased  lead  ab- 
sorption and  perhaps  300  cases  of  Ulness:  Yet 
only  a  small  fraction  of  this  number  are  cur- 
rently recognized  medically  through  the 
"case-finding"  approach.  In  large  part,  this 
is  due  to  the  subtle  and  non-specific  nature 
of  the  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  and  to  the 
very  limited  laboratory  capabUlty  necessary 
to  document  the  medical  diagnosis.  Methods 
developed  30  years  ago  are  stUl  in  use  in  the 
laboratory.  WhUe  accurate,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly meet  the  needs  of  today.  Newer  Im- 
proved methods  are  avaUable  now,  but  these 
new  methods  wUl  require  new  equipment 
and  retraining  of  personnel.  This  is  why  P.L. 
91-696,  adequately  funded,  is  so  urgently 
needed.  Assistance  and  advice  at  the  Federal 
level  by  the  Public  Health  Service  is  essential 
to  assist  states  and  localities  in  developing 
sound  programs  employing  newer  techniques 
today. 

Since  old  paint  on  old  houses  Is  at  the  root 
of  the  problem,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  problem  also  exists  in  smaller 
communities  as  weU.  Yet  few  cases  have  been 
recognized  in  smaller  commiuilties.  This  U 
not  surprising.  The  history  of  lead  poisoning 
In  children  shows  that  It  has  been  found 
where  the  awareness  of  physicians  Is  high 
and  where  adequate  and  accurate  laboratory 
diagnostic  facilities  are  readily  avaUable  to 
the  physician.  Two  to  three  decades  ago,  lead 
poisoning  In  childhood  was  recognized  in  the 
United  States  only  in  Cincinnati,  Baltimore 
and  Boston  which  were  the  only  cities  at  the 
time  in  which  the  above  requirements  were 
being  met.  Only  where  acctirate  laboratory 
diagnostic  facilities  are  available  to  a  phyM- 
cian  can  he  substantiate  his  clinical  stiapi- 
clon  of  lead  poisoning.  Even  during  the  past 
two  decades,  adequate  laboratory  support 
has  been  available  in  only  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  United  States.  VirtuaUy  nothing 
Is  available,  even  today,  to  smaller  communi- 
ties. There  are,  of  course,  other  facets  of  the 
problem  which  I  have  not  touched  upon;  but 
the  provision  of  sound  screening  programs 
for  children  and  adequate  environment  test- 
ing procedures  are  fundamental  to  any  pro- 
gram designed  to  prevent  lead  poisoning  in 
children.  These  are  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  first. 

I  understand  that,  New  York  City's  pro- 
grtkm  Is  currently  funded  at  3.4  million  dol- 
lars per  annum  and  that  Chicago's  Is  funded 
at  approximately  9750,000  per  annum.  When 
such  figiu-es  are  projected  to  the  other  old, 
large  cities  and  smaller  communities  east  of 
the  Rockies  In  which  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing has  been  recognized  from  time  to  time, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  original  authorization 
in  P.L.  91-695  would  be  essential  as  seed 
money,  if  we  are  to  begin  to  come  to  gripe 
with  this  particular  health  problem  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  This  sort  of  categorial  approach 
has  been  essential  In  the  past  when  we  flr«t 
attempted  to  attack  a  number  of  health 
problems.  It  Is  the  seed  money  and  the  ex- 
pertise at  the  Federal  level  that  are  essential 
to  get  the  b«ll  rolling. 

Lead  poisoning  in  childhood  is  a  preventa- 
ble disease  and  even  though  oiu*  knowledge 
is  limited  at  the  scientific  level,  we  know 
enough  now  to  act  now.  I  hopw  that  you  wlU 
do  what  you  can  to  insure  that  P.L.  91-695  Is 
adequately  funded  in  PY  1973.  Since  lead  poi- 
soning in  childhood  is  predominantly  a  sum- 
mer-time disease,  we  must  act  now  in  order 
to  prepare  in  time  for  the  summer  of  1973. 
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I  enclose  a  reprint  from  a  recent  article  of 
mine  in  the  Scientific  American  about  lead 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  as  back- 
ground material. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  JTTUAK   Crssolm,  Jr.,  M.D. 


THE  STATE  OP  MrNORTTIES  IN 
AMERICA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NBW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  address  was  delivered  last 
Friday,  June  25,  at  the  David  B.  Adams 
Scholarship  Pund  third  annual  fund- 
raising  dinner  at  the  Town  and  Country 
Restaurant  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

The  speaker  was  Robert  Lee  Orant, 
special  assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Community  Development,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Orant  is  a  distinguished  former 
resident  of  my  own  native  Queens  County 
and  he  comi^eted  his  imdergraduate 
studies  at  Queens  College  where  he  stood 
out  as  an  exemplary  scholar  and  leader. 

At  32,  Mr.  Orant  has  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable career  and  his  enormous  capa- 
bility, tremendous  insight,  and  dedica- 
tion promise  great  future  achievement. 
His  speech,  "The  State  of  Minorities  in 
America,"  is  a  forceful  analysis  which 
leaves  meaningful  impact  and  provides 
considerable  food  for  thought.  I  com- 
mend the  speech  as  "must"  reading  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress : 

Thx   State  or  MiNoarms  in   Amxbica 
(By  Robert  Lee  Orant) 

Guests  of  honor,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  Is  with  extreme  pleas- 
ure that  I  share  this  evening  with  you  here 
In  Hempstead,  the  area  of  my  youth.  My 
heart  and  head  are  filled  with  many  feeUngs 
tonight.  For  some  time,  I  have  held  Inside 
thoughts  about  the  state  of  minorities  In 
this  country.  It  is  only  fitting  that  I  should 
express  these  thoughts  here  at  home,  at  a 
dinner  conunemoratlng  a  man  who  taught 
me  the  Importance  of  youth — who  helped  me 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  how  I  might 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  my  people.  So 
tonight  I  have  come  home  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  experiences  and  insights  about 
the  state  of  minorities  in  this  country,  what's 
being  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done. 

But  before  that  I  must  reminisce  about  my 
youth  in  Hempstead.  For  me,  Hempstead 
brings  back  many  fond  memories.  I  can  stUI 
vividly  remember  the  first  shoe-shine  box 
I  made  at  the  tender  age  of  10  years.  I 
remember  as  well  the  Friday  nights  after 
school  and  the  aU  day  Saturdays  that  I  went 
on  my  special  route  of  shoe-shine  clients. 
I  usuaUy  did  espedaUy  well  in  the  white  bar* 
on  Friday  nights.  My  technique  was  to  solicit 
shoe-shines  from  the  men  In  the  company 
of  pretty  women.  I  used  a  very  soft-sell 
approach.  I  put  my  box  down  at  their  feet, 
got  down  on  my  knees  and  asked  them 
whether  they  wanted  one  or  two  coats  of 
shoe  polish.  Eventually,  I  graduated  from 
shoe-shlnlng  to  caddylng  and  later  from 
caddylng  to  busboy  In  a  restaurant  and  so 
on.  There  Is  a  lasting  charm  In  the  hustles 
of  one's  youth. 

I  remember  the  many  afternoons  and 
evenings  that  I  spent  talking  to  David  B. 
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A<l*iiui.  I  uaed  to  frwiue&tly  drop  by  bla  olBce 
on  South  Fr»nkUn  Street.  We  macuMed  the 
struggle  of  the  black  man  In  thle  Nation,  but 
at  that  time  we  called  ouraelvee  Kegroee.  I 
often  visited  Mr.  Adams  when  one  or  another 
o*  the  civil  rights  erents  of  the  fifties  made 
national  headlines.  We  spent  many  hours 
weighing  what  was  being  done,  what  had  to 
be  done,  and  moat  importantly,  what  tee 
could  do  ouTselvee.  He  inspired  me  In  many 
ways.  He  Inspired  me  to  pxirsue  academic 
excellence  as  a  weapon  against  bigotry:  to  be 
aggressive  In  learning  the  ways  of  all  peoples: 
and  that  to  be  "blg-tlme"  wm  not  having  a 
"hog"  or  alligator  shoes  or  many  women, 
but  that  being  "blg-tlme"  was  to  be  Intellec- 
tually Independent.  I  will  not  even  try  to 
laud  the  numerous  and  outstanding  contri- 
butions that  David  B.  Adams  made  to  the 
cause  of  equaUty  In  this  community.  You  all 
know  them  well.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
auspices  of  this  evening  and  the  scholarship 
fund  honor  his  dedication  to  our  cause. 

At  present  I  am  working  In  Washington. 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capital  of  this  great 
Nation,  la  filled  with  many  things.  It  Is 
filled  with  personalities,  persuasions,  and 
power.  Power  to  do  a  Job  or  power  to  pre- 
vent a  Job  from  being  done.  Washington,  D.C. 
Is  also  filled  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
otir  black  brothers  and  sisters  living  In 
squalor,  living  examples  of  what  power  can 
do  when  It  Is  uaed  to  stifle  social  Justice. 
This  la  characteristic  of  the  state  of  minori- 
ties In  the  United  States. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  other  states 
of  minorities  In  the  U.S.,  the  richest  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

Most  current  estimates  Indicate  that  over 
SC^.OOO  minority  students  are  presently  en- 
rolled In  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country  today.  More  than  300,000  of  these 
undergraduates  are  In  predominantly  black 
Institutions.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  these  men  and  women  will  enter  so- 
ciety better  equipped,  more  Informed  and 
more  determined  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  times  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Those  who  want  to  make  a  maximum  person- 
al contribution  to  the  cause  of  social  Justice 
must  have  a  good  education.  In  the  sixties, 
taking  that  talk  and  plain  raising  hell  was 
substituted  for  a  good  education.  These  di- 
versions will  not  sustain  the  challenges  of 
the  seventies. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  most  meaningful 
contribution  that  any  individual  can  make  to 
rile  cause  of  racial  Justice  In  America  Is  to 
aid  the  education  of  a  minority.  This  Is  the 
state  of  minority  Americans. 

The  Supreme  Ck>urt  has  Just  ordered  an 
end  to  the  "at  large"  elections  for  the  State 
legislators  In  Mississippi.  This  decision  will 
have  the  effect  of  dramatically  Increasing 
black  representation  on  governing  bodies 
across  the  Deep  South.  In  outlawing  at- 
large  voting  for  the  legislature  In  Hinds 
County,  Mississippi,  the  Supreme  Court,  vir- 
tually assured  the  selection  of  several  blacks 
to  positions  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
In  many  southern  States.  Up  xintll  now,  un- 
der the  at-large  system,  the  southern  whites, 
who  normally  have  a  higher  voter  registra- 
tion, have  consistently  been  able  to  elect  a 
lUy-whlte  legislative  delegation.  Single- 
member  district  representation  will  now  be 
required  in  the  South  Inaitead  of  the  at- 
large  representation  scheme. 

The  bigots'  old  gerrymandering  tactic  \ised 
to  exclude  us  a  Just  voice  and  influence  In 
our  own  destinies  will  work  no  more.  But 
they  will  try  other  methods.  And  we  must 
through  education  and  perseverance  chal- 
lenge and  defeat  their  schemes.  We  must 
safeguard  our  own  destinies.  If  we  do  not. 
our  destinies  will  be  compromised.  This  Is 
a  fact  of  our  history. 

In  another  recent  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  It  is  constitutional  for  a  city 
to  dose  up  a  public  swimming  pool  to  all  of 
the    city's    citizens    rather    than    Integrate. 
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This  happened  In  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Many 
Uberals  were  appalled  at  the  decision.  They 
felt  that  the  closing  of  the  pool  was  an  un/air 
burden  on  the  deprived  members  of  the 
community.  I  thought  about  this  ruling  for 
a  while  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ruling  Is  leas  of  a  burden  for  those  who 
have  never  used  the  pools.  We  would  cer- 
tainly want  to  use  the  pool  If  It  was  opened, 
aa  we  have  every  right  to  do  so.  But  the 
biggest  burden  Is  on  those  who  have  used 
the  pool  and  now  have  to  adjust  to  doing 
without  It.  If  they  woxild  rather  sweat  that 
integrate,  let  them  sweat.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  sweating.  Always  did  sweat.  Never 
did  use  the  pool  built  with  our  taxes.  So  I 
would  rather  we  sweated  a  while  longer.  As 
my  eighty  year-old  charming  grandmother 
woiUd  say,  "Let  them  crackers  sweat  a  while. 
It  might  sweat  some  sense  Into  them". 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  each  1,000 
bom  alive  as  indicated  by  recent  statistics, 
places  the  United  States,  the  world's  most 
powerful  and  richest  nation,  as  number 
23rd  among  the  world's  nations.  Three  of 
the  lowest  ranking  countries  were  Scandina- 
vian, with  Sweden  placing  first  with  13.6% 
for  1,000  bom  alive  followed  by  Iceland  with 
13.7%  and  Finland  with  14  J  %  respectively. 

If  we  take  a  closer  look  at  the  figure  of 
23.1%  for  the  whole  United  States  we  find 
that  the  highest  rates  are  in  six  cities. 
AUanta  had  31.0;  New  York  had  33.1;  Balti- 
more had  a  remarkable  37.3:  Detroit  had  a 
depressing  37.6;  Chicago  an  amazing  27.7: 
and  Philadelphia  an  unbelievable  37.9.  We 
know  who  constitute  significant  populations 
m  theee  cities.  Three  of  these  cities  have, 
today  over  40  per  cent  black  citizens.  Atlanta 
has  61%,  Detroit  has  42%  and  Philadelphia 
has  41%.  The  most  distressing  realization  to 
me  Is  that  these  city  rates  are  averages  for 
the  whole  city,  and  our  national  rate  Is  the 
average  for  the  lohole  nation.  Keeping  this 
In  mind,  any  moral  person  could  be  nothing 
but  appalled  at  the  probable  actual  Infant 
mortalltv  rate  of  minorities  In  these  cities 
and  In  the  nation.  If  the  3  to  1  ratio  between 
the  black  and  white  Incident  of  poverty  and 
the  availability  of  hospital  facilities  are  any 
indication  of  the  actual  rate,  then  the 
Philadelphia  average  rate  of  27.9  would 
mean  that  the  rate  in  that  city  is  about 
10  per  1,000  for  white  and  40  per  1,000  for 
blacks.  In  simple  terms,  this  means  that  every 
time  a  black  woman  goes  Into  the  hospital  to 
deliver  a  child  the  chances  that  the  child 
win  die  are  three  hundred  times  greater  for 
the  black  woman  than  they  would  be  for  a 
white  woman.  If  this  same  argument  could 
be  continued  to  our  national  rate  it  would 
mean  that  the  national  average  rate  for 
minorities  Is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than  33.1 
per  1,000  aa  Is  the  total  U.S.  rate.  By  my  cal- 
culations we  should  rank  among  the  vmder- 
developed  nations,  while  white  Americans 
would  rank  number  one  In  the  world.  This 
is  the  state  of  black  and  minority  Americans. 

We  have  many  blacks  who  earn  good  in- 
comes In  America,  However,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  minorities  dont  earn  much 
compared  to  white.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  though  Bill  Cosby  Just  signed  a  con- 
tract with  a  TV  network  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars, the  average  black  college  graduate  still 
today  earns  less  than  60  per  cent  of  what  the 
average  white  American  earns.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  my  research  on  my  master's  degree 
thesis  revealed  that  aa  a  result  of  minorities 
having  to  pay  higher  costs  for  the  same  goods 
and  s«-vlce8  that  whites  consume — and  ours 
are  often  of  worse  quality — every  year  It  ac- 
tually costa  us  1,000  dollars  Just  to  be  black. 
This  Is  the  state  of  minorities  in  America. 

Poverty  Is  still  rampant  in  this  nation.  We 
saw  a  yearly  reduction  of  poverty  In  the 
sixties.  The  number  of  poor  was  reduced  by 
4  9  percent  per  year  from  1960  to  1968.  That 
was  a  sign  of  progress.  But  the  1970  census 
report  revealed  that  between  1969  and  1970 
the  number  of  persons  recorded  as  living  In 
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poverty  had  actually  Increased  by  6.1  per 
cent,  by  1.3  million  Americans.  When  poverty 
In  America  stops  declining  and  starts  In- 
creasing we  know  what  that  means  for  mi- 
norities. Now  it  is  a  fact  that  today  in  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  that  13  percent 
of  all  our  citizens  are  living  below  the  poverty 
level.  It  U  also  a  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  26.5  million  Americans  are  white.  But  It 
Is  also  fact  that  proportional  to  our  popula- 
tion we  have  three  times  as  much  poverty 
as  do  whites  and  that  our  poor  are  more 
^t  to  be  young  people.  So  when  the  over- 
all poverty  in  America  increases  we  are  not 
Just  alarmed  and  concerned,  we  minorities 
are  alarmed  and  concerned  three  times  as 
much  as  everybody  else.  This  is  a  sad  state 
for  minorities  in  America. 

On  March  36  of  thU  year,  13  proud  VB. 
congressmen  called  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  met  with  President  Nixon  to  discuss 
matters  of  "mutual  concern".  The  caucus 
had  unsuccessfully  been  trying  to  see  the 
President  for  six  months.  Only  after  na- 
tionally embarrassing  the  President  by  boy- 
cotting his  State  of  the  Union  address  did  he 
consent  to  meet  with  the  congressmen.  This 
situation  focuses  my  major  apprehension 
concerning  our  administration. 

There  Is  a  gap  which  separates  the  Nlzon 
administration  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Nation's  minorities,  poor  and  young  on  the 
other,  a  confidence  gap.  This  gap  must  be 
closed.  It  must  be  closed  by  this  Nation's 
leaders  not  by  those  who  are  to  be  led. 

I  personally  expressed  these  concerns  to  a 
high  ranking  White  House  official  about  a 
month  ago.  I  was  not  naive  enough  to  think 
that  I  could  personally  reach  the  President. 
I  suggested  to  this  official,  who  I  knew  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  the  President,  that 
the  necessary  first  step  In  dealing  with  the 
national  concerns  of  my  people  was  to  ap- 
point a  minority  to  a  high  ranking  position 
In  the  White  House  with  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  co-ordinating,  implementing, 
and  Initiating  Federal  actions  for  civil  rights 
and  poverty.  In  addition,  I  suggested  that 
this  office  would  be  responsible  for  opening 
up  a  constructive  dialogue  between  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  minorities,  the  poor, 
and  the  youth  of  this  Nation. 

There  la  a  black  man  who  enjoys  the  title 
of  special  assistant  to  the  President.  He  Is 
a  good  man,  a  sincere  man,  and  a  well-mean- 
ing man.  He  Is  at  present  the  highest  rank- 
ing black  In  the  White  Hoxiae.  But  his  po- 
sition Is  much  below  the  level  of  persons 
who  make  the  national  decisions  concerning 
the  destiny  of  my  people.  It's  the  old  game 
of  giving  a  minority  a  Job,  but  no  power.  We 
know  who  keeps  the  power. 

I  went  on  to  say  to  this  official,  that  I 
thought  such  a  new  position  In  the  White 
House  could  not  only  do  much  for  my  people 
but  that  It  could  be  very  effective  In  reduc- 
ing national  tensions  and  anxieties  and  thxis 
do  a  service  to  this  administration  and  to 
this  Nation. 

The  highest  ranking  position  in  the  White 
House  la  that  of  counselor  to  the  President. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  such  posi- 
tions. There  was  speculation  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  appoint  a  fifth  counselor 
and  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  minority.  I 
personally  did  not  believe  the  President  was 
going  to  appoint  a  minority  to  such  a  top 
position  In  the  White  Hovise.  So  I  made  two 
alternative  proposals  for  the  position  that  I 
argued  for.  One  proposal  was  that  the 
position  be  one  of  an  ambassador-at-large 
for  domestic  affairs,  similar  to  the  two  ex- 
isting positions  of  BLmbassador-at-large  for 
foreign  affairs  and  ambassador-at-large  for 
International  monetary  affairs.  The  other 
proposal  was  that  the  position  be  an  "om- 
budsman", on  the  Swedish  model.  The  am- 
baasador-at-Iarge  for  domestic  affairs  or  the 
"ombudsman"  position  would  have  been  less 
powerful  than  a  counselor,  yet  either  posi- 
tion, with  the  responsibilities  that  I  men- 
tioned and  reporting  directly  to  the  Presl- 
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dent  would  have  been  sufficient  to  do  the 
necessary  Job,  to  close  that  gap. 

My  conversation  and  proposals  seemed  to 
be  well  received  by  the  White  House  official. 
Months  later  a  fifth  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  appointed.  He  was  not  a  minority. 
To  date  no  other  appointments  have  been 
made.  Everything  else  is  status  quo.  I  can't 
help  but  feel  disappointed. 

I  have  been  asked  by  many  people  why  I 
continue  to  work  in  an  administration  which 
deals  Inadequately  with  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's minorities,  the  nation's  poor  and  the 
nation's  youth.  I  have  been  asked  this  ques- 
tion all  over  the  country  by  blacks  and 
whites,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  They 
were  all  even  more  baffled  when  they  learned 
that  I  am  probably  the  youngest  and  the 
poorest  black  Republican  appointee  In  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  have  spent  many  a 
day  during  my  stay  in  Washington  question- 
ing in  my  own  mind  whether  my  present  role 
provides  the  opportunity  for  me  to  muster  a 
maximum  effort  for  the  cause  of  equality 
and  Justice  for  my  people.  I  am  still  not  sure 
that  my  present  role  is  the  best  one  for  this 
cause. 

But  in  answering  this  question  I  am 
usually  reminded  of  the  basic  substance  of  a 
q)eech  given  at  a  California  university  In 
1966  by  Mayor  Lindsay.  He  said  to  a  packed 
audience  of  young  people,  black  and  white, 
"If  you  dont  like  the  system.  Join  it  and 
change  it."  This  is  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  had  arrived  at  throdgh  various  experiences 
of  the  sixties,  one  of  which  was  David  Adams. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  time  for  sit-ins,  bus- 
ins.  Illegal  actions  and  other  actions  outside 
the  system  passed  with  the  decade  of  the 
sixties.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  challenge 
before  us  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies  is  to 
Join  the  system  and  make  it  work  for  us,  we 
the  minorities,  we  the  poor,  and  we  the 
young.  And  I  will  continue  to  serve  as  long 
as  I  feel  that  I  am  making  the  most  effective 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  my  people.  We 
need  our  own  representatives  protecting  our 
interests  in  all  systems,  from  the  national 
government  to  the  local  school  board:  In  all 
organizations,  from  the  national  U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  local  YMCA; 
and  In  all  political  groups,  from  the  NAACP 
to  the  KKK.  If  we  dont  have  our  own  rep- 
resentatives there  we  won't  know  what's 
going  on.  We  know  what  baopens  when  we 
let  "others"  represent  us.  We  dont  want 
white  folks  representing  black  folks.  We  dont 
want  rich  folks  representing  poor  folks.  We 
dont  want  old  folks  representing  young 
folks.  "We  dont  need  nobody  to  give  us 
nothing,  open  up  the  door,  we  can  git  It 
ourselves." 

I  am  a  Republican.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  a  party  which  historically 
has  championed  the  cause  of  equality  be- 
tween men.  between  races,  and  between  na- 
tions. President  Elsenhower,  a  Republican 
President,  did  more  for  black  Americans  than 
any  oT  those  Presidents  before  his  time,  with 
the  exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Also  a 
Republican.  President  Elsenhower  was  the 
first  President  to  place  minorities  in  top 
governmental  positions.  He  enforced  the  let- 
ter and  more  importantly,  the  spirit  of  de- 
segregation laws  marked  by  Uttle  Rock, 
Arkansas  His  overwhelming  majority  at  the 
polls  reflected  his  ability  to  bring  us  all 
together.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  had  his  short- 
comings, as  do  we  all,  but  he  was  President 
of  all  the  people.  This  was  never  doubted 
during  his  eight  years  of  leadership  of  the 
United  Stotes.  I  attribute  this  to  his  spiritual 
greatness.  Tou  believed  In  his  words  through 
his  deeds  and  his  history  of  compassion  for 
men,  many  of  them  young  men.  The  leaders 
of  this  Republican  administration  are  differ- 
ent p>eople. 

One  thing  should  be  made  very  clear.  Un- 
fair critics  of  the  Nixon  administration  un- 
justly state  that  we  are  doing  nothing  to 
end  racial  Injustices  and  to  promote  equal 


opportunity,  lliey  say  that  we  are  doing 
nothing  to  eradicate  poverty,  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  for  the  nation's  youth.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  Tar  as  to  call  the  admin- 
istration anti-Negro.  None  of  these  asser- 
tions are  true.  The  Nixon  administration  is 
not  anti-Negro,  not  anti-poor,  not  anti- 
youth.  It  Is  not  that  nothing  is  being  done. 
The  problem  Is  that  not  enough  is  being  done 
and  that  there  exists  a  confidence  gap.  In 
short,  this  administration  has  not  made  a 
moral  commitment  to  social  Justice,  to 
steming  poverty,  to  tap  the  spirit  of  the 
young.  This  state  of  affairs  is  of  very  serious 
concern  to  many  Americans. 

The  most  Important  subject  of  this  oc- 
slon  tonight  is  education.  I  have  briefly  men- 
tioned some  of  our  educational  needs.  I 
think  that  I  would  be  remiss  to  not  also 
briefly  mention  one  of  the  things  I  don't 
think  we  necessarily  need  educationally.  A 
personal  experience  will  perhaps  focus  my 
concern  with  black  studies  courses.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, where  I  work  in  Washington,  has  in- 
tern programs  for  young  college  graduates 
who  aspire  to  a  career  in  urban  affairs.  Not 
too  long  ago  I  Interviewed  a  young  black 
woman  for  such  a  position.  Her  resume  re- 
vealed that  she  had  Just  received  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  a  reputable  university.  It 
also  revealed  that  almost  half  of  her  mas- 
ter's degrees  credita  were  in  black  studies. 
She  did  not  get  the  position  because  she 
lacked  the  necessary  credlta  in  urban  eco- 
nomlca,  urban  planning,  urban  development, 
etc.  She  might  have  been  a  very  "together 
sister"  but  she  didn't  get  the  job.  If  we  can't 
get  the  important  positions  of  responsibility 
in  the  system  we  will  always  be  outside 
knocking  on  the  door  of  opportunity.  I  want 
the  yoimg  minorities  to  remember  this  case. 
I  would  advise  you  that  if  you  want  to  take 
black  studies  courses,  and  I  admit  that  many 
of  them  are  probably  very  interesting,  take 
them  as  extras.  In  contributing  to  Uie  wel- 
fare of  blacks  in  this  country  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  use  physics  more  often  than 
black  poetry,  mathematics  more  often  than 
African  cult\ire,  economics  man  often  than 
the  history  of  Jazz,  and  good  English  more 
often  than  Swahllll.  And  that's  where  it's  at. 

In  conclusion,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  these  last 
thoughts.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  very 
successful  black  caucus  fund-raising  dinner 
held  In  Washington  last  Friday  night.  Ossie 
DavU  said  "What  blacks  need  most  today 
is  not  a  man  but  a  plan."  And  this  $100  a 
plate  fund  raising  dinner,  which  netted  $300,- 
000  for  the  caucus's  future  c^jerations.  was 
Just  such  a  plan.  Ossle  also  said,  "It's  not  the 
rap,  it's  the  map."  He  was  saying  that  if  you 
are  going  to  undertake  a  great  endeavcM-  you 
need  a  plan  and  a  map.  Much  too  often  we 
have  had  neither.  To  put  together  a  plan  you 
need  education.  To  draw  a  map  you  need 
knowledge.  The  recipients  of  tonight's 
scholarships  probably  have  the  willpower,  the 
youth,  and  the  vigor  to  combat  social  injus- 
tices. They  should  be  honcsed  and  grateful 
that  you  in  the  fund  will  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  their  moet  valuable 
weapon  against  racial  injustice;  education. 

The  Black  Congressman  of  East  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  Bill  Clay  who  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  fine  leadership  In  organizing  the  fund- 
raising  dinner,  said  that  night  quoting  from 
an  old  Kennedy  phrase,  "Let  friends  and 
foes  alike  know  that  the  t<»'<^  for  racial 
equality  has  been  passed  on  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans."  I  heartily  embrace 
this  sentiment  in  both  action  and  deed,  as  I 
am  sure  do  many  other  progressive  Ameri- 
cans, both  Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 

Ttie  age  of  racial  segregation  and  social 
superiority  Is  past;  whether  the  proported 
sup>erlority  Is  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor, 
young  or  old.  The  great  task  before  us  all.  if 
we  would  not  perish,  is  to  build  the  earth,  to 
buUd  It  for  us  all. 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   KINinCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
pood  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Fanner  appeared  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Mr.  Fanner 
testified  as  a  representative  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  chairman  of  the  International 
Development  Panel  of  the  chajnber.  His 
remarks  indicate  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  reflecting  his  dis- 
tinguished Invcrfvement  with  that  gov- 
ernmental organization.  In  his  remarks. 
Mr.  Farmer  makes  three  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee.  The  chamber 
favors  separation  of  programs  that  have 
been  proposed,  the  oontinuatlcm  of  eco- 
nomic development  programs  at  their 
present  level  but  with  an  Increased  reli- 
ance on  multilateral  type  programs  and 
renewal  of  the  present  2-year  author- 
ization for  foreign  aid  programs.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  renewal  of  the 
2-yeeu'  authorization.  I  was  extremely 
glad  to  learn  of  the  chamber's  support 
for  this  provision.  I  commend  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Farmer  to  all  of  my 
colleagues : 

Statkkxnt  on  FoazxGN  AssmANCK  (S.  1666) 
(Before  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUtions  Com- 
mittee for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  by  nicmas  L.  Parmer. 
June  10,  1971) 

I  am  Thomas  L.  Farmer,  a  Partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Prather,  Levenberg,  Seeger,  Doo- 
llttle.  Farmer  &  Bwing,  and  a  former  General 
Counsel  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  I  af^iear  today  representing 
the  Chamber  of  Oommerce  of  the  United 
States  as  Chairman  of  its  International  De- 
velopment Panel  and  a  member  of  its  In- 
ternational CtMnimttee. 

With  me  is  Donald  J.  Musch,  Staff  Execu- 
tive of  the  International  Development  Panel. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Committee  for  giv- 
ing us  an  opportxinity  to  express  our  views 
in  support  of  principal  provisions  contained 
In  S.  1666. 

The  National  Chamber  Federation  has 
supported  United  States  foreign  assistance 
programs  since  the  days  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  Point  Four  Program.  Throu^ 
the  years  these  efforts  have  served  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people,  and  equally 
Important,  they  have  served  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  recipient  countries  by 
stimulating  their  economic  progress  and 
growth. 

We  maintain  our  belief  that  resource  flows 
from  the  industrial  to  the  developing  ooun- 
tries  eg  the  world  need  to  be  continued,  and 
therefore  the  United  States  must  pursue  an 
active  program  of  economic  assistance.  Addi- 
Uonally,  we  are  fully  aware  that  relaUon- 
shlps  of  the  developing  world  with  the 
United  States,  with  the  Industrial  world  gen- 
erally and  between  the  U.S.  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  have  changed. 

With  these  important  changes  In  mind,  we 
embarked  on  an  extensive  reexamination 
over  the  past  eighteen  months  ca  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  assistance  prognuoL  During  this 
period  our  International  Development  Panel 
and  the  International  Committee  held  a  ae- 
ries of  meetings  with  experts  on  internation- 
al development  from  both  government  and 
private  institutions.  Members  of  the  Panel 
and  the  Ccnunlttee  include  prominent  busi- 
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neaemen  from  all  parte  or  the  United  Statee. 
Meetings  were  held  with  the  President's  spe- 
cial adviser  on  development,  Rudolph  Peter- 
son. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
John  Petty,  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  World  Bank.  Robert  Wlecznro*skl,  and 
members  of  a  special  White  House  Task 
Force  on  Development.  A  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Panel  and  the  Committee  Is  attached. 

My  testimony  Is  the  result  of  deliberations 
and  recommendations  of  the  Chamber's  In- 
ternational Committee,  and  policy  approved 
by  their  Board  of  Directors. 

We  understand  the  Congress  is,  at  this 
time,  making  Its  own  thorough  reexamina- 
tion of  U.S.  assistance  programs.  Therefore, 
we  will  give  a  broad  outline  of  our  conclu- 
sions rather  than  a  detailed  euialysls  of  the 
Administration's   legislative   proposals. 

We  have  three  major  recommendations. 
Firtt,  we  favor  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative separation  of  programs  to  aid  eco- 
nomic development  from  other  programs 
based  on  security  or  military  considerations. 
Second,  we  favor  continuation  of  economic 
development  programs  at  present  levels  of 
appropriations,  but  urge  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  multilateral  assistance  within  these 
levels.  Third,  we  favor  continuation  of  the 
existing  two-year  authorization  for  bilater- 
al assistance  and  If  necessary,  longer  au- 
thorization periods  for  multilateral  assist- 
ance. 

SSPABATION    or   CCONOMIC    AMD    SXCUXITT 
ASSISTANCE 

Although  almost  all  the  companies  repre- 
sented on  the  Chamber's  International  De- 
velopment Panel  are  actively  engaged  in 
business  operations  In  foreign  countries,  we 
do  not  claim  to  speak  as  experts  on  foreign 
policy.  We  do  not.  therefore,  attempt  to 
Judge  the  efficacy  of  foreign  aid  programs 
where  these  programs  are  based  on  national 
security  considerations.  But  we  do  claim  an 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  economic 
development  and  feel  qualified  to  give  our 
estimate  of  these  programs. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  economic  as- 
sistance on  the  one  hand,  and  security  as- 
sistance on  the  other,  are  two  totally  dif- 
ferent programs.  The  present  practice  of 
providing  for  both  programs  in  the  same 
legislation,  and  even  more  importantly,  to 
administer  economic  and  supporting  assist- 
ance through  one  agency,  serves  to  confuse 
not  only  the  American  people,  but  also  the 
recipients  and  administrators  of  these  pro- 
grams. Economic  development  programs 
should  be  administered  by  officials  who  are 
competent  In  this  area  and  who  are  not  bur- 
dened by  policy  considerations  other  than 
the  furtherance  of  social  and  economic 
growth  In  the  recipient  countries.  Our  eco- 
nomic development  programs  should  not  be 
burdened  with  the  political  considerations 
that  form  the  basis  of  our  security  assist- 
ance and  require  for  their  administration 
quite  different  talents. 

We  understand  that  Congress  may  wish  to 
delay  full  Implementation  of  the  Administra- 
tion's reorganlzatioa  proposals  until  there 
has  been  more  time  to  give  them  full  study. 
Nevertheless,  we  urge  that  the  proposal  to 
remove  supprnting  assistance  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  be  Implemented  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  that  supporting  assist- 
ance be  made  the  subject  of  separate  legis- 
lation. 

A  program  relying  primarily  on  bilateral 
assistance  but  nevertheless  shifting  more  to- 
ward use  of  multilateral  institutions  was 
favored  by  the  Peterson  Tksk  Force  and  by 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposals. 
The  Chamber  recommends  such  a  gradual 
shift  to  multllateraUsm. 

nrcaxASK)  usk  of  trxTLmATBua.  chankxls 
Ttiere  Is  a  widespread  impression  in  this 
country  that  economic  assistance  to  the  de- 
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veloplng  world  is  almost  entirely  an  Ameri- 
can eSort.  The  facts,  however,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent and  it  Is  eassentlal  for  us  to  consider 
economic  aid  from  a  worldwide  pers(>ective 
In  order  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  development  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  our  programs 
should  be  closely  meshed  with  those  of  the 
other  donor  countries. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  in  1970  the  United  States  share  of 
total  contributions  for  economic  development 
from  industrialized  countries  was  roughly  45 
per  cent.  In  1071.  assimiing  we  maintain  our 
present  appropriation  levels,  our  percentage 
of  wcK-Id  wide  economic  development  assist- 
ance will  be  42  per  cent. 

In  our  view,  based  on  what  we  have  done  In 
the  past,  it  la  not  inappropriate  that  our 
allies  should  now  be  carrying  the  major  share 
of  the  total  aid  burden.  At  the  same  time,  our 
significant  minority  share  in  the  general  ef- 
fort can  realize  the  greatest  return  for  re- 
cipients If  it  Is  given  in  concert  with  the 
other  donor  coimtries  contributing  a  major- 
ity share  and  through  effective  and  equitable 
multilateral  agencies.  It  la  also  clear  that  re- 
cipients generally  prefer  to  deal  through 
multilateral  channels. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  other  major  donor  coun- 
tries, continue  to  channel  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  their  assistance  through  bilateral 
programs.  In  1970.  roughly  (3  billion  of  the 
United  States  assistance  flowed  through  bl- 
latetul  channels,  while  roughly  (415  million 
was  administered  by  multilateral  institu- 
tions. 

This  relationship  between  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  efforts  of  the  other  donor  countries. 
But  the  Pearson  Commission  recommended 
the  worldwide  total  passing  through  multi- 
lateral channels  should  be  raised  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  effort. 

coNmrpATioN  or  two-tkas  authorization 
res  economic  assistance 
Although  the  Chamber  has  long  favored 
and  continues  to  believe  In  the  eventual 
phasing  out  of  governmental  assistance  we 
also  realize  that  economic  development  Lb  a 
long-term  process  which  cannot  be  measured 
in  annual  increments  and  cannot  be  effected 
properly  by  planning  on  an  anual  basis.  For 
this  reason  multi-year  authorizations  are 
appropriate  for  such  a  government  program, 
and  we  urge  that  the  Congress  renew  the 
two-year  authorization  which  It  gave  this 
program  in  1968. 

INCBKASXI)    RXUAKCE   ON    PKIVATB    ■NTEEPUBK 

It  Is  important  to  mobilize  private  insti- 
tutions In  the  developing  countries  In  order 
to  achieve  effective  development  efforts.  We 
stated  before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  on  July  28.  1969: 

"As  the  concept  of  assistance  changes,  so 
must  the  approach.  One  significant  change 
reflected  in  the  Bill  (The  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969)  18  pinpointing  a  more  Important 
role  for  private  enterprise  in  development 
programs.  Other  assistance  programs  should 
be  scrutinized  to  see  which  ones  can  be 
shifted  from  exclusively  government  admin- 
istration to  private  sector  participation." 

During  a  previous  session,  the  Congress 
gave  important  support  to  this  concept  by 
the  creation  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC) .  Functioning 
through  a  combined  private  sector/govern- 
ment board  of  directors  and  a  private  sector 
president,  this  corporation  is  already  consid- 
ering potential  direct  Investments  linking 
private  enterprise  in  this  country  with  In- 
terested parties  in  the  developing  countries. 
It  Is  also  admlnLrterlng  a  broad-based  In- 
vestment Insurance  scheme  and  has  In- 
creased the  opportunities  for  the  American 
private  sector  in  development  assistance  pro- 
grams. 
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The  foregoing  represents  our  general  rec- 
ommendations. Inherent  In  our  advocacy  of 
these  points  Is  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
private  enterprise  will  eventually  supplant 
government  resource  flows  to  the  developing 
world.  At  present,  in  the  assessment  of  na- 
tional priorities,  development  assistance  to 
the  two-thirds  of  this  world  in  dire  need 
should  not  be  shunted  down  the  list. 

Chambex  or  CoMMEXcE  or  the  United  States 
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THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE:  THE  CA- 
NADIAN SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION  RE- 
PORT 


mn.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wibconbin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
clude in  the  Rkcord  what  I  believe  is  a 
very  significant  document  concerning 
the  Alaska  pipeline  and  its  grave  ecolog- 
ical risks. 

Last  October  13,  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment established  the  special  committee 
on  environmental  pollution  and  has 
spent  quite  a  few  months  investigating 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  tanker  route 
between  Alaska  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  southwest  coast  of  Can- 
ada. The  committee  was  chaired  by  Mr. 
David  Anderson,  Member  of  Parllsunent, 
a  distinguished  and  dedicated  public  of- 
ficial. 

In  summary,  the  committee  concludes 
that— 

On  the  bctfis  of  evidence  and  testimony 
heard,  the  Committee  is  unanimous  in  its 
conclusions  that  if  the  proposed  tanker  route 
is  established:  (1)  serious  oU  spills  In  Ca- 
nadian waters  and  on  Canadian  shores  are 
inevitable;  and  (2)  these  spills  will  result  in 
substantial  damage  to  Canadians. 

The  committee  silso  concluded  that — 
The    estaldlsbment    of   the    proposed   oil 
tanker  route  would  result  in  severe  environ- 
mental   damage    and    substantial    economic 
loss  to  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  excellent  and  thorough  report, 
which  follows: 

RXPOST  TO  THE  HOTTSB.  MONSAT,  JTTNE  21,  1971 

The  Special  Committee  on  Environmental 
Pollution  has  the  honour  to  present  Its  third 
report. 

In  accordance  with  Its  Order  of  Reference 
of  Tuesday.  October  13,  1970.  to  investigate 
generally  the  problem  of  poUutlon  in  the  wa- 
ters, soil  and  air  of  Canada  and  the  plans 
of  the  federal  government  In  relation 
thereto,  your  Coomilttee  has  examined  the 
Impact  on  the  Canadian  Southwest  Coast  of 
the  proposed  tanker  route  between  Alaska 
and  Washington  State. 

Accordingly,  your  Committee  called  before 
It  a  number  of  expert  witnesses  Including 
ship  and  towboat  captains,  members  of  the 
public  service,  ooeanographers,  professors 
and  a  lawyer,  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A  full  list  of  witnesses  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  A.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee  reviewed   evidence  given   previously 
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thla  SMBlon  when  it  wm  examining  Bill  C-a. 
an  amendment  to  the  Shipping  Act  ooneem- 
Ing  oil  pollution  »t  sea,  In  particular  testi- 
mony on  the  "Arrow"  spill  in  Chedabucto 
Bay. 

The  Committee  regreta  that  •«  yet  It  haa 
been  unable  to  hear  testimony  from  officers 
of  the  Alyeaka  Corporation.  Twice  tentative 
dates  for  such  testimony  were  arranged 
(May  32  azid  June  8,  1071)  but  because  of 
negotiations  between  the  Oorporatkm  and 
the  VS.  Coast  Ouard.  Alyeska  officials  re- 
quested that  the  meeting  be  postponed.  It  Is 
hoped  that  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  in  the 
near  future.  However,  because  the  House  will 
soon  recess  for  the  summer,  the  Committee 
submits  this  report  on  its  findings  to  date. 
The  Committee  irians  to  submit  further  re- 
ports after  hearing  additional  witnesses.  In- 
cluding witnesses  on  the  ecological  impact 
of  alternative  systems  of  transportation. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  be  able  to 
make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  probable  risk 
and  damage  due  to  tanker  traffic  in  this  area, 
but  this  has  not  proved  possible  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  the  most  important  being 
that  the  Committee  has  as  yet  no  reliable 
statistics  on  the  amount  of  Alaskan  oil  which 
is  likely  to  be  carried  to  the  ports  along  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  and  Puget  Sound.  Esti- 
mates vary  widely. 

The  Committee  notes  that  Canadian  gov- 
ernment officials  who  travelled  to  Washing- 
ton on  liay  3,  1971,  to  discuss  problems  re- 
lated to  establishing  the  tanker  route  with 
U.S.  officials  stated  on  their  return  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  expected  increase  of  oil  to  be  shipped 
In  these  waters.  The  Committee  finds  it 
hard  to  tmderstand  why  more  precise  Infor- 
mation is  not  available. 

That  the  propoeed  tanker  route  will  In- 
crease oil  shipments  manifold,  however,  is 
established.  According  to  Robert  Clark  and 
John  S.  Flnley  of  the  Seattle  Biological 
Laboraitory  of  the  U.S.  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  "the  volume  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  moved  over  Puget  Sound 
waters  could  also  Increase  as  much  as  ten 
times  if  the  trans-Alaska  and  trans-U.S. 
pipelines  are  built."  (Proceedings  of  Joint 
Conference  on  Prevention  of  Oil  Spills,  June 
1971 — American  Petroleum  Institute,  p.  139) . 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  waters 
In  this  region  are  more  confined  and  haz- 
ardous than  those  where  the  "Torrey  Can- 
yon" or  the  "Arrow"  met  disaster.  (Appendix 
B).  Por  this  reason,  the  threat  of  damage  to 
the  environment  and  also  to  th*  tourist  and 
fishing  industries  is  grave. 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  area  most  likely  to  be  the  scene 
of  an  oil  spin  Is  an  Important  feeding  area 
for  many  of  the  commercial  and  sport  fish 
of  the  Wegrt  Coast.  Developing  fish  and  the 
plankton  fauna  which  U  their  main  food 
source,  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  ef- 
fects of  oil  pollution. 

Once  such  a  spill  occurs,  your  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  very  best  of  clean 
up  procedures  are  likely  to  be  only  partially 
effective,  due  to  the  pronounced  current  and 
tidal  effects  In  the  area.  On  this  point.  Dr. 
Paul  LeBlond  of  the  Doiverslty  of  Brltlsb 
Columbia  Department  of  Oceajiograpby,  tes- 
tified that:  "Because  of  the  strong  de- 
pendence of  currents  on  wind,  tidal  phase 
and  river  discharge,  which  all  vary  with  time, 
no  area  of  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia 
Is  safe  from  a  ma}or  uncontalned  oil  spm." 
(Committee  Minutes  of  Proceedings  and 
Evidence  No.  18.  page  48.  May  13.  1971.)  In 
this  regard  It  appears  likely  that  propor- 
tionate to  the  tonnage  of  oil  spilled,  damage 
will  be  far  greater  than  that  which  resulted 
from  accidents  in  the  SanU  Barbara  Chan- 
nel, in  Chedabucto  Bay  or  in  the  English  and 
Bristol  Channels. 

On  the  basis  of  evidence  and  testimony 
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heard,  the  Committee  Is  unanimous  in  Its 
conclusions  that  If  the  proposed  tanker  route 
is  established:  (1)  serious  oil  spills  in  Cana- 
dian waters  and  on  Canadian  shores  are  in- 
evitable: and  (3)  these  spUU  wlU  result  in 
substantial  damage  to  Canadians.  Further, 
your  Committee  notee  that  such  oil  ship- 
ments will  offer  no  compensating  benefit  to 
Canadians  In  this  area  or  elsewhere.  Con- 
sequently, your  Committee  concludes  that 
the  proposed  tanker  route  Is  detrimental  to 
the  Canadian  national  Interest,  and  un- 
animoiialy  recommends  that  it  be  vigorously 
opoosed  by  the  Canadian  government. 

Your  Committee  found  that  the  two  areas 
most  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  accidents  are 
the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca, 
and  the  passages  through  the  San  Juan  and 
Gulf  Islands  between  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Puca  and  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  (See  Ap- 
pendix B.)  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  Ccxnmittee  to  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dents in  this  area  are; 

(a)  that  a  short-based  navigation  control 
system  be  established: 

(b)  that  a  system  of  compulsory  one-way 
shipping  lanee  with  adequate  separation  in 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Puca  and  a  one-way 
lane  system  in  Rosarlo  Strait.  Haro  Strait 
and  Boundary  Pass  be  established: 

(c)  that  a  system  a  certification  similar 
to  that  in  use  for  civil  aircraft  be  Instituted 
to  ensure  the  correct  functioning  of  radar, 
radio  telephones  and  similar  equipment  prior 
to  entry  into  the  Strait;  and 

(d)  that  ships  carrjrlng  hazardous  cargoes 
such  as  oil  be  provided  with  em  escort  vessel 
whenever  east  of  Cape  Flattery. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  that 
the  general  flow  of  currents  and  tides  In  the 
Southern  Strait  of  Georgia  and  between  the 
San  Juan  Islands  is  northwards:  it  appears 
likely  therefore  that  an  oil  spill,  even  in 
U.S.  territorial  waters,  would  have  a  greater 
effect  and  do  greater  damage  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  line  than  on  the  American. 
(See  Appendix  C.) 

Yoxir  Conunlttee  heard  testimony  on  mod- 
ern design  and  construction  features  which 
would  reduce — but  not  eliminate — oil  spills 
after  collisions  or  groundings  occur. 

In  this  area,  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
to  the  Committee  are: 

(a)  that  such  ships  make  maximum  effec- 
tive use  of  double  skins  and  compartmen- 
tallzatlon: 

( 6)  that  the  newly  develop>ed  high  strength 
steels  be  used  in  hull  construction;  and 

(c)  that  such  features  as  split  rudders, 
bell  flapa  or  even  sea  anchors  be  Investigated 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  reducing 
the  stopping  distance  and  increasing  the 
manoeuverablllty  of  such  vessels. 

Your  Committee  was  told  that  the  above 
proposals  could  Increase  the  cost  of  shipping 
oil  by  such  vessels  by  up  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  which  the  Committee  considers  to  be 
cheap  m  relation  to  the  added  security  such 
featxires  provide. 

Time  after  time  in  its  investigation,  your 
Committee  discovered  that  Members'  ques- 
tions could  not  be  answered  due  to  inade- 
quate research.  Your  Committee,  therefore, 
further  recommends  that  the  government 
consider  the  advisability  of  increasing  re- 
sources devoted  to: 

(a)  research  on  the  effects  of  oU  at  sea  and 
its  effect  on  marine  organisms: 

(b)  oceanographic  research  in  the  area  in 
question: 

(c)  research  Into  bacterial  degradation  of 
petroleum  products:  and 

(d)  environmental  research  in  the  Mac- 
kenzie VaUey,  a  possible  route  for  a  pipeline. 

Your  Committee  is  fully  aware  that  such 
research  Is  expensive  and  realizes  that  it  is 
all  too  easy  to  recommend  such  studies. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  enormous  sums 
which  would  be  involved  in  establishing  a 
system  of  transportation  of  northern  oil,  and 
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In  view  of  the  enormous  stuns  which  are 
being  spent  on  research  on  the  engineering 
and  economic  side  of  moving  northern  oil 
(the  cost  of  the  S.S.  Manhattan  experiment, 
for  example,  was  reportedly  $30  million)  the 
Committee  believes  that  these  recommenda- 
tions should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
government. 

In  summary,  your  Committee  concludes 
that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  oil 
tanker  route  would  result  in  severe  environ- 
mental damage  and  substantial  economic  loss 
to  Canadians.  The  Committee  notee  with  ap- 
proval the  current  discussions  between  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  governments  on 
this  subject  and  urges  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  oppose  vigorously  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  Unker  route  between  Alaska 
and  Washington  State. 

A  copy  of  the  relevant  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Evidence  (Issues  Nos.  ifl  to  21). 

Respectfully    submitted. 

David  Andxbson. 

Chatrman. 

APPXNDtX    A 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee during  Hearings  on  the  Problem  of  Pollu- 
tion in  the  Waters  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Canada. 

Captain  Fred  Collins.  Vancouver  Tug  Co.. 
Vancouver. 

Mr.  Derek  Cove.  Naval  Architect,  Van- 
couver. 

Captain  W.  Davenport,  Pilot.  Victoria. 

Mr.  M.  E.  A.  Dighton.  Master  Mariner.  Vic- 
toria. 

Dr.  Al3m  Duxbiory.  Division  Marine  Re- 
sources. University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  John  Eklwards.  Professor  of  Zoology. 
University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  William  Fuller.  Professor  of  Zoology. 
University  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Harris.  Canadian  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Vancouver. 

Dr.  James  Harrison,  Assistant  Deputy  Min- 
ister. Energy,  Mines  &  Resources. 

Dr.  J.  D.  H.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Botany, 
Carleton  University. 

Dr.  Paul  LeBlond.  Institute  of  Oceanog- 
raphy. University  of  British  Columbia. 

B£r.  Richard  C.  Passmore,  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Canadian  Wildlife  Federation. 

Dr.  Philip  Townaley.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. University  of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Herbert  Winokur,  Lawyer,  Washington, 
D.C. 

ArPENDtX  B 

JTJAN  DX  roc  A  STXArr B.C.   PILOT 

"Navigation  is  simple  in  clear  weather; 
the  aids  to  navigation  are  numerous  and 
the  chart  is  a  good  guide.  In  thick  weather, 
however,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
currents  and  tidal  streams,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken.  The  Strait  is  liable  to  all 
those  vicissitudes  of  wesvther  common  in 
these  latitudes,  and  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  Is  the  caution  and  vlgilaince  of  the 
navigator  more  called  Into  action  than  when 
entering  it  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  southeasterly  gales  of  winter,  blowing 
out  of  the  straits,  cause  a  heavy  cross  sea  at 
the  entrance  on  meeting  the  southwesterly 
swell  of  the  open  ocean.  The  weather  off  the 
entrance  as  a  rule  Is  exceptionally  severe  and 
the  heavy  broken  seas  are  probably  due  to 
the  shoaling  off  the  entrance,  the  Irregular- 
ity and  velocity  of  the  currents,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  wind  drawing  out  of  the 
strait  and  that  along  the  outer  coast. 

BOSAXIO  STXAJT — B.C.   PILOT 

"At  its  narrowest,  it  is  about  1>/^  miles 
wide,  and  the  depths  in  the  fairway  are  con- 
siderable. Rosarlo  Strait  is  In  constant  use 
by  vessels  bound  to  and  from  Belllngham  and 
Anacortes,  or  the  various  ports  in  the  San 
Juan  Archlpellago,  and  to  some  extent  also 
by  vessels  bound  to  or  through  the  Strait  of 
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Georgia,  whwi  by  doing  so  greater  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  tidal'  streams. 

The  tidal  streams  attain  maximum  rates 
of  from  8  to  7  knoCs  in  the  narrower  parts  of 
the  strait,  and  from  3  to  B  knots  In  the  wider 
parts,  they  should,  therefore  be  specially 
guarded  against  at  night  or  in  thick  weather. 
Special  caution  should  be  obeerved  when 
passing  the  entrances  of  the  various  chan- 
nels leading  out  of  the  strait.  Heavy  tide 
rips  and  eddies  are  tona»d  In  the  vicinity 
of  Black  Rock,  Obstruction  and  Peavlne 
Passes,  Peapod  Rocks,  and  Lawrence  Point. 

KAEO    STXAIT    AND    BOT7KDAIT    PASS — B.C.    PILOT 

"Haro  Strait  and  Boundary  Pass  are  deep 
and  for  the  most  part  broad,  but  on  account 
of  the  reefs  which  exist  in  certain  parte,  the 
scarcity  of  anchorages,  and,  above  all,  the 
rsite  and  varying  directions  of  the  tidal 
streams,  see  below,  great  caution  and  vigil- 
ance are  neoeeaary  for  their  navigation. 

Tidal  streams:  Heavy  tide  rips  are  formed 
rovmd  Discovery  Island,  t>etween  Henry  Is- 
land and  Turn  Point,  and  on  the  south-go- 
ing stream  round  Turn  Point.  In  bad  weath- 
er, there  are  heavy  tide  rips  on  the  small 
banks  lying  In  mid-channel  eastward  and 
northeastward  of  Fulford  Reef." 

Appxxdix  C 
Testimony  of  Dr.  Paul  LeBlond.  Depart- 
ment of  Oceanography.  University  of  British 
Columbia.  (Committee  Minutes  of  Proceed- 
ings and  Evidence  No.  18,  Page  48 ) 

(a)  In  the  absence  of  wind  effects,  one 
would  expect  the  surface  currents  to  carry 
waters  (and  surface  contaminants)  North- 
wards from  the  Cherry  Point  area  at  a  rate 
of  about  1  kn,  when  averaged  over  a  tidal 
cycle.  Which  way  the  water  would  first  go 
would  of  course  depend  on  the  phase  of  the 
tide:  fioodlng,  northwards;  ebbing,  south- 
wards. 

(b)  Winds  from  the  southeast,  as  occur 
typically  from  inld-Septemt>er  to  mid-April, 
would  accelerate  this  northwards  flow;  winds 
from  the  northwest  would  slow  It  down  or 
even  reverse  its  direction,  depending  on  their 
strength. 

(c)  Once  near  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River,  any  surface  contaminant  would  be  ad- 
vected  away  from  shore  by  the  Jet  of  water 
Issuing  from  the  South  Arm  of  the  river.  De- 
pending on  wind,  tidal  phase  and  discharging 
rate  of  the  Fraser,  sutisequent  water  trans- 
port may  be  in  almost  any  direction  in  the 
Strait,  although  it  Is  on  the  average  north- 
wards towards  Point  Grey  and  Howe  Sound. 

(d)  It  seems  that  the  Boundary  Bay,  Semi- 
ahmoo  Bay  area  would  be  contaminated  most 
likely  within  a  day  of  an  oil  spill  near  Cherry 
Point. 

(e)  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Vancouver  area 
would  be  reached  before  at  least  two  days. 

(/)  Because  of  the  strong  dependence  of 
currents  on  wind,  tidal  phase,  and  river  dis- 
charge, which  all  vary  with  time,  NO  area  of 
the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia  is  safe  from 
the  major  uncontalned  ollsplll. 

There  has  been  a  large  refinery  at  Anacortes 
for  years;  what  differences  in  effluent  dif- 
fusion are  to  be  expected  between  this  refin- 
ery and  the  one  at  Cherry  Point?  The  Ana- 
cortes refinery  Is  in  more  protected  waters, 
to  the  east  of  Rosario  St.,  where  tidal  cur- 
rents are  weaker.  The  average  trend  there 
will  also  be  northwards,  but  slower.  In  a  re- 
cent oil  spill,  it  was  reported  that  oil  was 
advected  to  the  shores  of  Lumml  Is.,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north.  The  town  of  Belllngham 
would  be  exposed  to  damages  from  spills  at 
Anacortes. 

As  emphasized  earlier,  the  direction  of  sur- 
face drift  Is  strongly  dejiendent  on  the  wind 
speed  and  direction  and  on  the  phase  of  the 
tide  .  .  .  Even  Victoria  is  not  Immune  from 
oil  spills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cherry  Point 
area. 


Appxmnx  D 

Estimated  revenues  from  tourism  in  British 
ColumbU  in  1970:  $473,466,000 — from  Annual 
Report  B.C.  Department  of  Tourism. 

Estimated  value  of  commercial  Ashing  in 
B.C.  In  1070:  8123,000,000 — from  Department 
of  Fisheries  and  Forestry. 

Estimated  value  of  revenues  of  salt-water 
sport  fishing  activities  In  1970:  $30,000,000— 
from  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Forestry. 

Wholesale  value  of  commercial  fish  land- 
ings in  the  State  of  Washington  was  U.S. 
$40,700,668.  The  value  of  the  landings  in 
Puget  Sound  was  U.S.  $17,000,000,  from  Plan 
for  Washington  State  Food  Fiaheriet.  Wash- 
ington Department  of  Fisheries. 

Estimated  earnings  from  tourism  In 
Washington  SUte  In  1909  was  UJ3.  $366,000,- 
000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  half  of  this 
was  in  the  immediate  area  of  Puget  Sound 
from  Impact  of  Non-resident  Travel  on  the 
Washington  State  Economy,  by  BateUe- 
NorthiDest  Institute. 

Appkndix  P 
(Taken  from  Proceedings  of  Joint  Conference 
on  Prevention  and  Control  of  Oil  Spills, 
June    16-17,    1971. — American    Petroleum 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C.) 

KXTHACT  ntOM  PUCKT    SOITITD  fTSKKXIXS  AND  OIL 
POLLUTION — A 

The  Greater  Puget  Sound  Basin  has  all  the 
natural  resources  necessary  to  make  It  one  of 
ihe  moet  productive  estuaries  in  all  of  North 
America.  This  basin  is  that  portion  of  th«i 
Pacific  Northwest  containing  all  the  insiae 
waters  from  Cape  Flattery  to  north  of  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  With  a  shoreline 
equal  in  length  to  the  entire  coastline  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  and  a 
surface  area  of  3,600  square  miles,  the  Wash- 
ington State  portion  of  the  basin  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  protected  deep  water 
ports  as  well  as  a  natural  setting  for  marine 
aquaculture.  Today  this  area  Is  becoming  one 
of  the  major  oil  handling  centers  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  Can  the  area  meet 
the  challenge  of  protecting  its  natural  en- 
vironment while  permitting  an  orderly  devel- 
opment of  the  petroleum  industry? 

Existing  fisheries  and  the  potential  for  aqua- 
culture — the  renewable  resource 

Deforestation,  fiood  control,  hydroelectric 
dams,  industrial  and  municipal  ijollutlon 
have  severely  depleted  many  <rf  the  nursery 
areas  for  Puget  Sound  fisheries.  Further  ur- 
banization and  industrialization  threaten 
their  (omplete  destruction.  Since  it  is  un- 
likely that  this  process  will  be  reversed,  it  Is 
becoming  apparent  that  conventional  fishing 
methods  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by 
aquacultural  technology  to  maintain  fishery 
yields  at  satisfactory  levels. 

Today  the  rich  and  productive  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  directly  support  a  commercial 
and  sport  fisheries  valued  at  76  to  86  million 
dollars  annually.  Two-thiids  of  this  value 
is  derived  from  sport  fishing.  Intensive  aqua- 
cultural  activities,  developed  over  the  next 
decade  or  two,  could  add  an  additional  100 
million  dollars  annually.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  volume  of  petroleum  and  its 
products  moved  over  Puget  Sound  water 
could  also  increase  as  much  as  ten  times  if 
the  trans-Alaska  and  trans-UJB.  pipelines  are 
built.  Properly  developed  and  managed,  aqua- 
culture  and  the  petroletun  Industry  should 
be  able  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the  estuaries. 
While  It  would  be  difficult  for  properly 
planned  acquaculture  to  exclude  the  petro- 
leum indusU7,  and  oil  pollution  caused  by  a 
single  large  accident  Inside  Puget  Sound 
could  destroy  the  area's  entire  aquaculture 
industry. 

Aquaculture  is  just  beginning  to  emerge 
as  an  Industry  In  Puget  Sound.  One  of  the 
most  ambitious  projects  being  developed  by 


the  Lumml  Indians  on  land  situated  be- 
tween two  major  oil  refinery  complexes  in 
north  Puget  Sound:  Cherry  Polnt-Femdale 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  and  Anacortes  to  the 
south.  The  Lumml  Indians  have  an  Invest- 
ment wMth  four  million  dollars  in  four 
aqiuicultural  activities:  (1)  an  oyster- 
spawning  hatchery,  which  is  being  used  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  their  stocks  of  seed 
oysters — an  excess  of  which  they  plan  to  sell 
to  other  Puget  Sound  oyster  growers  who 
are  now  dependent  upon  imported  Japanese 
seed  oysters;  (3)  a  series  of  diked  ponds  on 
the  tide-fiats  for  rearing  salmon,  trout  and 
rafted  oysters;  (3)  a  commercial  algae-har- 
vesting operation  which  provides  raw  mate- 
rials for  Bast  Coast  reduction  plants;  and 
(4)  a  halt  worm  Industry  In  the  Intertldal 
zone. 

At  Manchester,  Washington,  Ocean  Sys- 
tems, Inc.  has  undertaken  a  pilot  salmon 
rearing  project  based  on  saltwater  rearing 
methods  developed  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service.  Salmon  are  grown  from 
eggs  to  marketable  fishes  of  34  pounds  In  one 
year.  In  Europe  and  Japan  mussels,  clams 
and  shrimp  have  proved  amenable  to  rearing 
under  controlled  conditions. 

The  petroleum  industry — the  unintentional 
competitor 

While  aquaculture  may  represent  the  fu- 
ture for  Puget  Sound,  the  present  demands 
more  than  400,000  barrels  each  day  (bd — 43 
U.S.  gallons  per  barrel)  of  refined  petroleum 
products  to  keep  the  factories,  furnaces  and 
motor  vehicles  fueled  In  the  coastal  portions 
of  Washington.  Oregon  and  British  Colum- 
bda.  The  refining  capcu;ity  of  the  area  is  con- 
siderably lees  than  the  demand:  so  addlticMial 
odl  Is  supplied  by  tanker  from  California.  The 
demand  for  petroleum  products  is  expected 
to  increase  by  ai>proxlmateIy  4.6  per  cent  an- 
nually for  the  western  United  States,  and  the 
petroleum  industry  has  started  to  build  addi- 
tional refining  facilities  locally.  There  are  al- 
ready four  refineries  near  Vancouver,  one  at 
Femdale,  two  at  Anacortes,  and  two  small  re- 
fineries in  TaooouL 

A  new  AtlanUc-Rlchfield  Company  (AROO) 
refinery  Is  nearing  completion  at  Cherry 
Point,  and  though  it  will  Increase  the  area's 
production  by  36  per  cent,  it  will  stlU  not 
meet  local  demands.  Standard  OU  Company 
of  California  has  a  large  block  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  ARCO  refinery  site  and  TThloo 
Oil  Company  of  California  has  actively  sought 
a  Puget  Sound  refinery  site  in  the  past. 

Additional  local  refineries  will  have  to  be 
built  if  the  present  Inflow  of  refined  prod- 
ucts from  California  Is  to  be  reduced.  The 
Trans  Mountain  Pipeline  supplies  low-sxilfur 
crude  oil  from  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
oil  fields  to  the  existing  refineries  in  Van- 
couver, Femdale  and  Anacortes.  This  supply 
of  pipeline-delivered  crude  oU  is  essentially 
limited  to  these  refineries  which  are  produc- 
ing near  their  design  capacity  now.  There- 
fore, any  new  refinery  will  probably  be  de- 
pendent on  crude  oU  supplied  by  tanker. 
ARCO  will  require  up  to  100,000  bd,  and  each 
additicmal  facility  will  only  add  to  this 
amount  resulting  in  an  abrupt  jump  from 
17,000  to  several  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  crude  oil  shipped  into  Puget  Sound  dally. 

When  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  boosts 
its  pumping  rate  to  the  iMY>jected  3,000,000 
bd,  the  amount  of  crude  oil  available  at  the 
Valdez  terminal  will  exceed  the  western 
United  States  petroleum  reqtilrements.  "nie 
demands  for  petroleum  products  are  becom- 
ing critical  In  the  Midwest  and  East  Coast, 
especially  for  low-sulfur  crude  oil  such  as 
that  from  Alaska's  North  Slope.  One  plan 
under  active  consideration  la  to  tran^Mrt 
North  Slope  crude  oil  through  the  TVans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  load  it  aboard  supertankers 
at  Valdez,  ship  it  to  a  Puget  Sound  terminal 
of  a  trans-U3.  pipeline  and  then  pump  It 
to  eastern  markets.  A  feasibility  study  haa 
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been  uad«rt«ken  by  ARCX).  BrltUh  Petro- 
leum. HumUe,  liI*r»thon  and  JiiobU  for  this 
a.OOO-nolte.  blg-lnch  pipeline.  Depending  on 
tb«  ilse  of  Bueb  a  tr»ns-X7.S.  pipeline,  up  to 
1.000,000  bd  of  North  Slope  crude  oU  have 
been  predicted  to  enter  Puget  Sound. 

llie  trMupcrtatlon  of  refined  product*  in 
western  WMhIngton  and  Oregon  ia  by  prod- 
uct* pipeline  (30  per  cent),  tanker  and 
barge  (68  per  cent)  and  tank  and  rallcar  (5 
per  c«nt) .  On  the  average,  one  finds  approxi- 
mately 38,000  barrels  of  crude  oU  and  nearly 
330.000  barrels  of  refined  products  being 
transported  dally  on  waters  of  the  Greater 
Puget  Sound  Basin.  Nearly  45  tankers  (usu- 
ally 15,000-30,000  dwt  vessels)  call  each 
montb  In  Puget  So\ind  ports  to  bring  in 
crude  oil  or  products  and  to  ship  out  locally- 
produced  products,  and  a  small  amount  of 
crude  oil. 

The  mammoth  tanker  has  bectxne  the  most 
economical  and  feasible  method  for  the 
transportation  of  bulk  petroleum  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  Unless  exception  Is  made  to  the 
Jones  Act  requiring  T7.S.  built  and  manned 
vessels  on  domestic  runs,  the  crude  oil  ship- 
ments from  Valdes  to  local  refineries  wUI  be 
In  U.S.  tankers.  Figures  on  United  States 
and  world  tanker  construction  are  presented 
In  Table  1.  The  concliislon  that  can  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  and  figures  Ls  that  more  and 
mere  petroleum  wUl  be  moving  In  Puget 
Sound — and  In  larger  and  larger  vessels. 


WORLD  LAW  DAY  1971  BY 
EXECtmVE  ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 

witness  another  first  under  "the  new 
American  Revolution" — an  American 
President  proclaiming  World  Law  Day 
1971  by  Executive  order. 

The  World  Peace  Through  Law  Move- 
ment will  hold  its  fifth  world  conference 
at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  July  21.  1971. 

Tragically  our  UJS.  President  has  not 
been  briefed  on  the  rule  of  law  under 
different  systems  of  government.  Other- 
wise, the  Chief  Executive  would  not  ask 
every  American  to  reflect  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  law  In  the  American  tradition. 

From  the  date  of  the  Magna,  Carta  in 
1215.  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  the 
common  law — which  is  the  basis  of  West- 
em  civilization — has  always  been  free- 
dun  under  law.  personified  by  the  Con- 
stltutioi  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
tradition  does  not  apply  to  law  In  Com- 
munist coimtrles  where  the  law  Is  a 
weapon  used  by  the  party  rulers  to  deny 
freedom  to  the  individual  and  thus  per- 
petuate an  unnatural  system. 

Andrei  Vyshinskl.  the  noted  Commu- 
nist Jurist  who.  before  becoming  a  dip- 
lomat, wrote  the  ofllcial  commentaries  on 
the  Soviet  constitutional  system,  stated 
openly  that  the  Judicial  process  is  one  of 
the  instniments  of  political  struggle,  first 
for  the  success,  then  for  the  defense,  of 
the  Socialist  revolution.' 

And  it  Is  reported  that  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  is  planning  to  attend 


>  Andrei  lanuarevlch  Vyshinskl,  The  Laio  of 
the  Soviet  State  (New  York:  Macmlllan. 
195 1),  p. 497  (T 
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the  World  Peace  Through  Law  Confer- 
ence in  Belgrade  to  share  the  World 
Court  bench  with  Russian  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gorkln,  presumably  to  enter  Into 
dialog  with  him. 

The  true  objective  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  begins  to  solidify  in  the 
light  of  these  developments.  We  need 
only  remember  that  peace  to  the  Com- 
munists is  a  goal  that  can  only  be  at- 
tained when  all  resistance  to  the  Com- 
munist drive  for  world  domination  is  re- 
moved or  silenced.  Mr.  Vyshinskl,  the 
noted  Communist  Jurist-diplomat,  re- 
minds us  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  deliberate  misuse  of  the  law. 
I  insert  the  text  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation  at  this  point: 

WosLD  Law  Dat,   1971 

(By  the  Resident  of  the  United  SUtes  of 

America) 

*     PaOCI^iMATION 

Prom  the  time  more  than  26  centuries  ago 
when  a  Hebrew  prophet  wrote.  "The  Lord  Is 
our  Judge  .  .  .  our  lawgiver  .  .  .  our  king: 
he  will  save  ua,"  Western  civilization's  sense 
of  salvation  has  been  Intimately  related  to  Its 
vision  of  the  universal  rule  of  law  In  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  We  In  the  United  States  have 
special  reason  to  cherish  this  vision,  for  the 
freedom,  the  order,  and  the  abundance  which 
we  enjoy  are  fruits  of  its  application.  The 
great  principle  that  the  people  are  sovereign, 
and  that  the  law  they  make  is  supreme,  has 
operated  with  such  signal  success  In  our 
country's  history  that  Americans  are  turn- 
ing increasingly  to  the  compelling  logic  of 
putting  it  to  work  In  the  world  community 
as  well.  People  of  many  other  nations  and 
cultures  are  doing  likewise. 

At  the  same  time  technology  Is  shrinking 
the  globe  so  that  the  sense  of  common  des- 
tiny and  common  danger,  the  sense  that  "my 
country  Is  the  world;  and  my  countrymen 
are  mankind,"  Is  no  longer  fancy  but  com- 
pelling fact  for  the  whole  human  race.  More 
and  more,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance that  principle  and  not  mere  power 
should  govern  In  this  country  called  Earth. 

We  can  see  many  heartening  evidences  that 
law  is  becoming  stronger  and  more  Just 
around  the  world  under  the  pressures  which 
reason  and  necessity  exert.  Within  the  na- 
tions, human  rights  and  ecological  wisdom 
continue  to  gain  stature  in  the  law.  Among 
the  nations,  security  and  cooperation — on 
every  front  from  space  to  the  seabeds — are 
being  enhanced  through  negotiations, 
treaties,  and  conventions.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  entering  its  second  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  many  other  international  organiza- 
tions are  working  effectively  through  and  for 
world  law. 

Also  playing  a  constructive  role  are  those 
organizations  which  are  made  up  not  of  coun- 
tries but  of  individual  men  and  women. 
Joined  together  in  the  Interest  of  the  law  as 
citizens  of  their  countries  and  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center,  founded 
in  1963,  which  this  summer  wUl  hold  its 
Fifth  World  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  July 
31,  the  date  when  thousands  of  lawyers  and 
Jurists  from  around  the  world  will  convene 
for  this  conference,  will  be  observed  in  many 
nations  as  World  Law  Day — an  observance  in 
which  I  know  the  American  people,  a  people 
who  love  the  law,  will  want  to  join. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  21,  1971.  as  World  Law  Day, 
I  call  on  every  American  to  reflect  that  day 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  law  In  American  tra- 
dition. And  I  urge  each  American  to  Join  with 
millions  of  his  fellow  men  around  the  world 
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In  heightened  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  rule  of  law  in  International  affairs  to 
our  goal  of  a  stable  peace. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  17th  day  of  Jime,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy-one,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  o< 
America  the  one  hundred  ninety-fifth. 

RXCRAXO    NiXOM. 


CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF  AIDE  MUR- 
DERED 1  YEAR  AGO 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
ago  today  a  stimmer  intern  working  on 
my  staff  was  shot  and  killed  within  10 
blocks  of  the  Capitol. 

He  and  his  date  were  returning  home 
sifter  a  dinner  engagement  when  they 
were  accosted  by  three  youths  who  tried 
to  steal  the  girl's  purse.  In  the  ensuing 
struggle,  the  young  man  was  shot  in  the 
chest  and  killed. 

Within  3  days,  three  youths,  one  of 
them  a  Juvenile,  had  been  taken  into 
custody  and  charged  with  homicide  in 
the  slaying. 

That  was  1  year  ago  today.  The  young 
man's  name  was  Jeffrey  B.  Crandall.  He 
was  22  years  old  and  would  have  com- 
pleted his  seccHid  year  as  a  law  student 
at  Georgetown  University  had  he  lived. 

Jeffrey  came  from  Canisteo  in  my  dis- 
trict in  southwestern  New  York  State. 
He  was  a  bright,  hardworking,  and  con- 
cerned person,  possessed  of  a  contagious 
zeal  for  helping  the  imderprivlleged. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  my  staff, 
he  put  in  many  extra  hours  of  volunteer 
work  with  children  in  Washington's  de- 
prived neighborhoods  and  offered  his 
service  as  a  legal  aid  to  the  indigent. 

Today  a  full  year  has  passed  since  the 
slaying  and  there  still  is  no  firm  word  as 
to  when  the  trial  will  take  place. 

A  recent  query  to  the  court  was  able 
to  elicit  only  a  vague  guess  that  it  might 
be  set  down  for  possibly  September  or 
maybe  October. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  extremely  dis- 
turbing in  view  of  my  personal  relation- 
ship with  Jeffrey  Crandall  that  his  fam- 
ily is  faced  with  this  kind  of  judicial 
delay. 

It  would  be  easy  to  deplore  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  disposition  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  criminal  court  system  to  be 
unable  to  function  with  reasonable 
promptness  in  handling  criminal  cases. 
But  the  lethargy  here  is  s3miptomatlc  of 
a  malaise  affecting  most  of  the  Nation's 
court  system. 

I  have  been  told  that  for  fiscal  1969. 
the  average  time  for  the  disposition  of 
some  2.300  criminal  cases  in  Washing- 
ton was  8.4  months.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  time  lag  of  nearly  10 
months  reported  2  years  previously,  but 
it  still  contrasts  sharply  with  a  national 
average  of  3.2  months. 

In  other  comparable  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  the  pace  of  court  cu:tion  is 
even  slower.  For  the  same  period,  1.436 
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cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  southern 
district  of  New  York — Manhattan — in  an 
average  time  of  12.7  months. 

A  sharply  different  picture  is  noted  in 
California.  The  central  district — Los  An- 
geles— disposed  of  2,740  cases  in  an  aver- 
age time  of  3.6  months.  In  the  southern 
district — San  Diego — 2,656  cases  were 
handled  in  an  average  time  of  2  months. 

Statistics  can  be  misleading  and  un- 
fair. The  kind  of  case  confronting  the 
courts  vary  from  region  to  region  and 
has  much  to  do  v^th  the  speed  with 
which  a  trial  date  can  be  set. 

The  more  serious  felonies,  especially 
homicides,  require  painstaking  prepara- 
tion. Nevertheless,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  so  much  time  must  elapse  between 
arrest  and  trial  and  the  fact  that  so  much 
of  it  is  considered  Justified  in  the  interest 
of  the  defendant  but  so  little  is  said  about 
the  interest  of  the  victim. 

There  is  an  outrageous  excess  and 
abuse  of  court  procedures  coupled  with 
an  overabundance  of  court  formalities. 
The  legal  fraternity  must  share  a  blame 
for  this  with  their  tactics  of  Judge-shop- 
ping, pretrial  maneuvering  and  motion - 
taking,  transforming  the  Judicial  process 
into  a  series  of  ritualistic  practices,  which 
in  many  instances  are  not  only  mean- 
ingless but  always  result  in  incredible 
delays. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  said  that  a  Judge 
spends  twice  as  much  time  today  trying 
a  case  as  he  did  10  years  ago.  The  in- 
creased crime  rate  accounts  for  some  of 
this  but  a  proliferation  of  proceduralism 
is  also  a  major  factor. 

There  must  be  better  coordination  be- 
tween the  prosecution,  the  defense  and 
the  bench.  The  courts  need  better  trained 
and  more  professional  personnel  to  man- 
age the  system.  Judges  should  not  have 
to  be  saddled  with  this  Job.  They  are 
Judges  and  should  Judge. 

Archaic  procedures  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  days  when  this  Nation  was 
sparsely  populated  and  the  convening  of 
courts  was  an  occasional  thing  should  be 
streamlined  or  eliminated. 

There  are  far  too  many  hearings  which 
take  place  now  before  a  person  can  be 
brought  to  trial.  It  has  made  the  opera- 
tion of  the  court  cumbersome  and  some- 
times incomprehensible. 

A  hearing  involving  a  single  case  may 
in  itself  take  little  time  but  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  300  to  400  cases 
moving  through  the  courts  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  our  court 
calendars  are  so  clogged. 

Somehow,  we  must  create  a  legal 
super-highway  for  court  traffic,  elim- 
inating the  slow-poke  procedures  which 
Jam  today's  Judicial  roadways. 

Thought  should  be  given  to  limiting 
the  exclusionary  rule  pertaining  to  evi- 
dence which  cannot  be  used  in  court  if 
it  was  obtained  unlawfully.  Aside  from 
prohibiting  perfectly  good  evidence  from 
being  used  and  permitting  the  gtiilty  to 
go  free,  it  is  the  subject  of  countless  time- 
consuming  hearings. 

There  is  no  exclusionary  rule  in  Can- 
ada and  England. 

Consideration  also  should  be  given  to 
methods  of  Jury  selection  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  jury  size  from  12  to  possibly 


six  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  the 
rule  of  unanimity  in  verdicts  to  avoid 
himg  Juries  and  mistrials. 

I  have  always  felt  the  courts  held  the 
key  to  an  effective  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem but  its  elephantine  pace  in  Washing- 
ton, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  large 
urban  areas  of  the  coimtry,  is  hardly 
calculated  to  produce  evidence  which 
would  support  such  a  belief. 

On  February  1,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Proce- 
dures Act,  which  this  Congress  passed 
last  year,  went  into  effect  and  it  was  a 
year  ago  today  that  Jeffrey  Crandall  was 
shot. 

Hopefully,  this  young  man's  tragic 
death  will  in  some  way  serve  to  acceler- 
ate the  critically  needed  court  reforms  to 
bring  about  not  only  speedy  trials  but 
speedy  Justice.  , 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  know  the 
kind  of  yoimg  man  Jeffrey  Crandall  was 
and  gain  some  idea  of  the  loss  we  all 
suffer  when  such  lives  are  taken,  I  am 
including  news  stories  carried  in  the 
Hornell,  N.Y.,  Tribune  and  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
the  Record: 

[From  the  HomeU   (N.Y.)   TMbune. 

July  7, 1970] 

A  Visit  WrrH  Jxrr  Cxaitoau. 

Jeffrey  Baldwin  Crandall  came  to  see  me 
at  Painted  Post  one  month  before  be  was 
shot  and  killed  in  our  nation's  capital  Wed- 
nesday night. 

I  listened  to  him  talk  about  the  blacks, 
about  poverty  In  America  and  the  struggle  in 
our  metropolitain  areas.  I  knew  he  had  K>me- 
thlng  to  say. 

I  was  listening  to  my  22-year-old  cousin 
tell  me  his  experiences.  When  I  left  HomeU 
8  years  ago  he  was  14 — not  old  enough  to 
really  know.  When  I  saw  him  again  this 
spring  I  was  probing  him  for  this  thoughts 
as  a  man. 

And  as  I  listened  and  asked  questions  I  was 
trying  to  find  out  about  his  aspirations.  I  was 
trying  to  find  out  if  in  Washington  he  was 
playing  the  role  of  the  patronizing  Great 
White  Father  to  the  blacks. 

Then,  too,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
my  cousin  thought  about  America.  The  an- 
swers soon  became  very  apparent. 

Jeffrey  didn't  have  an  American  flag  sewn 
on  his  sleeve,  nor  did  he  plaster  his  car 
with  flag  decals.  Instead,  he  carried  the  Ideals 
symbolized  by  the  flag  In  bis  heart  and 
spread  them  to  those  around  him. 

Jeff  put  himself  into  his  environment. 

"When  you're  in  Washington,  look  me  up," 
he  told  me.  I  didn't  have  to  look  him  up, 
he  and  Carolyn  Triplett  were  at  National 
Airport  to  meet  me. 

Before  be  took  me  where  I  was  going,  he 
said,  "I  want  you  to  see  where  I  live."  He 
was  immensely  proud  of  what  I  would  call 
a  home  in  a  deep  ghetto  area. 

When  his  car  rolled  to  a  stop  In  front  of 
an  old  brownstone,  three  black  kids  ran  up 
to  Jeff  and  demanded  that  he  tell  them  who 
I  was.  Two  were  twins  and  while  one  of  the 
identical  twins  (Jeff  could  tell  them  apart) 
tugged  at  Jeff's  arm.  He  was  anxious  to  tell 
him  how  sorry  he  was  that  one  of  his  little 
friends  let  a  house  dog  escape  by  leaving  a 
front  window  open  after  borrowing  a  basket- 
ball. 

By  this  time  the  three  kids  were  joined 
by  four  or  five  more,  who  were  ciulous  to 
find  if  I  was  a  new  tenant  and  whether  or 
not  I  would  be  "acceptable."  Jeff  introduoed 
them  all  to  me,  by  name,  before  we  entered 
the  temporary  quiet  of  bis  home. 

I  learned  in  Washington  that  JefTs  be- 
friending of  the  black  cbUdren — and  all  of 


the  people  in  the  neighborhood — was  part  of 
his  character  and  that  It  was  not  done  with 
an  air  of  superiority.  His  efforts  to  hdp,  tf 
needed,  resulted  frcm  genuine  concern. 

He  dldnt  want  me  to  see  his  dwelling  so 
much  as  be  wanted  me  to  meet  the  people 
who  had  become  such  a  great  part  of  his  life. 
He  was  surrounded  by  blacks  living  in  pov- 
erty and  wanting  for  a  place  In  the  sun. 

His,  and  his  three  roommates'  retinue  of 
little  friends  grew  from  five  or  six  to  SO  In 
the  short  time  he  was  living  there  and  study- 
ing law  at  Georgetown  Unlverlty. 

They  helped  the  kids  with  their  achool 
work,  and  eventually  were  getting  notes  from 
teachers  Usting  subject  weaknesses  tcx  differ- 
ent children. 

Also,  in  the  first,  and  toughest  year  of  law 
school,  he  was  volunteering  30  hoiirs  a  week 
at  the  DC  Legal  Aid  Society  and  doing  re- 
search for  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases. 

"But  most  of  all,  Jeff  got  the  biggest  kick 
from  taking  three  or  four  kids  to  the  Smith- 
sonian, the  Mall,  or  one  of  the  city's  monu- 
ments. These  field  trips  were  only  one  Infiu- 
ence  out  of  many  for  these  kids.  It  contra- 
dicted a  lot  of  their  other  infiuences." 

"We  were  just  another  force  In  building 
the  idea  that  all  white  people  are  not  bad, 
are  not  bigots,"  he  said. 

The  shock  of  the  circumstances  of  Jef- 
frey's death  Is  eased,  knowing  he  left  several 
black  children  In  Washington  who  will  make 
decisions  in  their  lives  having  bad  his  Infiu- 
enoe  and  friendship. 

As  I  grieve  for  Jeffrey,  I  also  become  more 
acutely  aware  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"crisis  of  the  American  spirit: "  and  I  grieve, 
following  our  Independence  Day,  for  our 
Ironic  loss  of  freedom. 

We  have  become  enslaved  by  fear.  We  are 
afraid  to  walk  darkened  streets.  Our  shop- 
ping and  our  appointments  have  to  be  trans- 
acted only  in  daylight — still  with  uncer- 
tainty. 

Insurance  companies  will  not  risk  Insur- 
ing the  household  belongings  of  a  fwrson  who 
lives  In  a  fourth  floor  apartment  two  blocks 
from  our  nation's  capitol.  Fearful  pe<^le  are 
pleading  with  three  remaining  aspiring  law- 
yers— vibrant  and  concerned — to  forsake 
their  meager  brownstone  for  the  safety  of 
suburbia. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand,  but  there 
Is  war  In  our  cities.  Long  before  the  construc- 
tion workers  marched  In  New  York  City  re- 
cently, Jeff  said  he  was  worried  about  what 
the  summer  might  bring  In  the  cities.  He  was 
fearful  of  the  rising  trend  toward  extremism, 
militancy  and  violence. 

He  told  me  it  was  possible  for  extremists  on 
the  left  and  right  to  clash  head  on.  .  .  . 

Six  historians,  in  discussing  "The  Spirit  of 
'70,"  conclude,  through  divergent  views,  that 
there  is  a  crisis  In  America.  Because  of  the 
tragedy  close  to  me,  I  am  consoled  In  re- 
butting one  of  the  historians. 

Andrew  Hacker,  department  of  government 
professor  at  Cornell  University,  sees  the  crisis 
this  way: 

"The  malaise  of  the  American  spirit  can- 
not be  blamed  on  wrongheaded  policies,  in- 
ept  administrations,  or  even  and  Inability  to 
understand  the  dimensions  of  our  current 
discontents. 

"The  reasons  are  more  fundamental — I 
would  say  historical — arising  from  the  kind 
of  people  we  have  become.  I  have  called  our 
time  'the  end  of  the  American  era'  because 
as  individuals  we  no  longer  possess  the  qual- 
ities upon  which  citizenship  depends."  He  Is 
especially   critical   of    the    young. 

Because  of  what  I  have  witnessed  In 
Washington  with  Jeff,  and  with  many  of  our 
youth,  I  would  say  Instead  that  our  time  Is 
"the  beginning  of  the  American  era." 

I  would  also  say  the  malalsr  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  "can"  be  blamed  on  wrongheaded 
policies.  Inept  administrations,  or  even  an 
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InatiUty  to  und«f«t«n<l  tbe  dlmensloiu  of 
our  current  dlaoontent*. 

Our  youth  are  now  more  oonoem«d  than 
they  ever  have  been,  and  they  are  partici- 
pating, even  though  their  eSorta  are  some- 
tUnee  strangled  by  others  who  are  compla- 
cent— who  flee  from  the  cities  and  ncTer  look 
back. 

We  must  read  the  crisis  barometers  and 
listen — listen  to  our  young,  listen  to  our  in- 
ternal cries  of  discontent,  and  support  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  repeat  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  Arthur  II.  Schleslnger  Jr.,  professor 
of  humanities  at  the  City  UnlTerslty  of  New 
York,  because  they  echo  what  Jeffrey  was 
thinking  and  working  for. 

"Our  nation  Is  in  a  state  of  Incipient  frag- 
mentation," Schleslnger  said,  "and  the  vi- 
gent  need  (along  with  ending  the  war)  is  a 
national  reconstruction  that  will  bring  the 
estranged  and  excluded  groups  into  full 
membership  In  our  national  community. 

"This  means  social  Justice  as  well  as  racial 
justice;  it  means  a  far  broader  measure  of 
participation  on  our  great  organizations  and 
institutions;  It  means  the  determination  to 
enable  all  Americans  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
function,  purpose  and  potency  In  our  na- 
tional life." 

"Washington's  a  good  town,"  Jeff  told  me 
the  day  he  had  stopped  by. 

"Would  you  ever  come  back  to  Canlsteo 
or  Homell  after  a  taste  of  metropolis?" 

"Sure,  I  want  to  practice  law  here.  You've 
got  a  great  view  of  the  hills  from  these  win- 
dows. Hey,  there's  a  deer  in  the  meadow 
across  the  road." 

"I  can't  see  It.  I've  got  to  get  my  glasses." 
We  went  out  on  the  deck  and  the  deer 
ambled  out  of  sight. 

"I  love  these  hills.  I  want  to  sail  KeiUca, 
too.  Sure,  m  be  back." 

After  the  tragedy  Wednesday  I  said  to  my- 
self, Jeffrey  will  never  come  here  again,  as 
he  did  when  we  talked  about  poverty  in 
America,  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  In 
our  cities. 

But  then  I  realized,  until  we  are  at  peace 
with  our  fellow  man,  Jeff  wUl  see  me  again — 
and  many  Americans  '.n  the  years  to  .  .  . 

A  "Bttddt"  of  tk«  Ohkto  Chiuiksn 

BXCOMXS   A  VlCTtM   OF  THZ  OHXTTO 

(By  Nancy  Cowger) 

It  is  ironic  that  Jeffrey  Baldwin  Crandall, 
22  year  old  Canlsteo  youth  living  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  was  murdered  by  three  ghetto 
youths  Wednesday  night. 

Young  Crandall  was  prepared  to  q>end  the 
rest  of  his  life  working  for  those  youths  and 
others  like  them.  He  had  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  Avigust  to  start  studies  at  George- 
town TJniversity  Law  Center,  and  established 
himself  in  volunteer  legal  aid  work  in  the 
city. 

He  had  become  a  "buddy"  to  ghetto  chil- 
dren, taking  them  to  the  zoo,  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute,  national  monuments,  baseball 
games,  sailboat  rides  and  other  places  and 
actlvltlee  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
known. 

His  apartment  has  been  described  as  a 
"hangout"  for  black  children  In  the  na- 
tion's capital,  a  place  where  30  or  40  children 
could  go  because  they  "Just  like  to  be  there." 
and  watch  television  or  be  tutored  by  Jeffrey 
in  schoolwork  that  troubled  them. 

Jeffrey  was  a  friend  to  them  who  could 
call  out  the  window  "round  up  the  gang", 
and  15  children  would  knock  on  the  door 
minutes  later  to  meet  Jeff's  parents. 

He  was  a  young  man  concerned  about 
young  children,  who  asked  his  parents  to 
take  and  raise  a  black  child  from  the  ghetto 
"so  he  could  have  a  chance"  In  life. 

Jeffrey  was  a  student  lawyer,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a  defense 
of  temporary  Insanity  for  a  black  youth 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  high  school 
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principal  during  an  attempted  safe  burglary. 
Jeffrey  also  was  working  on  an  appeal  for 
a  black  youth  convicted  of  killing  two  agents 
of    the   Federal    Bureau    Investigation. 

He  felt  both  sides  of  the  "crime  In  the 
street"  issue.  He  had  been  robbed  at  least  six 
times  before  a  final  robbery  resulted  in  his 
death.  His  car  had  been  ransacked  and  the 
tires  slashed  several  times. 

But  he  did  not  feel  bitterness  toward  the 
persons  who  had  done  these  things.  A  Wash- 
ington roommate  of  Jeffrey  described  how  be 
felt  Jeffrey  would  have  commented  on  the 
crimes   perpetrated   against   him. 

"You  must  have  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  why  the  people  in  the  ghetto 
area  act  as  they  do.  It  U  not  a  questloa  of 
guilt  or  Innocence,"  said  William  O'Malley 
of  ^ringfleld,  Mass.,  a  fellow  Georgetown 
student.  "We  were  one  influence  out  of 
many  of  these  kids.  It  contradicted  a  lot  of 
their  other  influence — gave  the  kids  the  Idea 
that  all  white  people  are  not  bad  or  not 
bigots,"  O'Malley  continued. 

Jeffrey  was  a  boy  who  was  "always  looking 
for  something,"  who  "was  never  happy"  until 
he  went  to  Washington,  says  his  father, 
Harold  B.  Crandall  Jr..  of  Canlsteo. 

"In  Washington  he  found  it.  He  was  happy 
for  the  first  time,  helping  t^e  under- 
privileged,' said  Crandall.  "He  too  gave  them 
clothes,  cookies.  He'd  take  them  to  the  shore. 
They  all  knew  him." 

Jeffrey,  who  called  his  parents  the  morning 
of  his  dcftth  to  discuss  a  legal  case,  would 
have  been  home  this  weekend  had  he  lived. 
He  was  to  spend  the  Fourth  of  July  with 
his  family. 

Jeffrey  was  a  determined  youth,  according 
to  his  mother,  a  youth  who  was  not  always 
easy  to  live  with  because  of  his  will  be  to 
be  first,  to  be  a  hero.  He  was  a  youth  who 
accomplished  what  he  set  out  to  do,  even 
If  it  meant  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout  five 
years  later  than  he  might  have  at  the  same 
ceremony  with  his  brother.  Andrew,  then  15. 

Jeffrey  had  filled  all  the  requirements  for 
Eagle  Scout  but  one  when  be  was  age  15. 
But  he  oould  not  swim  wdl  enough,  due  to 
previous  ear  surgery.  When  he  was  20  the 
swimming  requirement  was  removed  and  the 
rejoined  a  Scout  troop,  with  12  and  13-year- 
old  boys,  receiving  his  award. 

Crandall  was  liberal  in  the  sense  of  much 
of  today's  youth,  he  opposed  the  Vietnam 
war  and  acted  as  a  marshal  In  an  anti-war 
deoMnstration  In  Washington.  But  he  also 
was  conservative,  convinced  his  brothers 
wore  their  hair  too  long. 

His  sister  saw  him  as  the  one  who  "always 
came  to  my  rescue,"  and  his  brothers  as  the 
one  who  would  get  what  he  wanted  out  of 
life.   Including   a   future   in  politltx. 

In  Washington,  Jeffrey  worked  with  tbe 
university's  legal  aid  society,  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Agency,  with 
settlement  houses  and  with  children.  He 
was  an  Congressional  Intern  for  Rep.  James 
F.  Hastings  of  Allegany. 

At  the  University  of  minols.  where  Jeffrey 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  In  economics  in 
1968,  be  worked  as  manager  of  Atherton 
House,  a  residence  ball,  was  a  member  of  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon  social  fraternity  and  was  an 
honor  student  each  year.  He  had  a  fuD 
tuition  scholarship  to  the  university. 

Jeffrey  was  graduated  from  Canlsteo  Cen- 
tral School  In  1966.  where  he  had  earned  let- 
ters in  basketball,  baseball  and  football,  par- 
hls  sophomore  and  junior  years,  he  was  an 
honor  student.  During  the  sununer  between 
his  sophomore  and  Junior  years,  he  -vas  an 
International  Fellowship  student  to  Bogota. 
Colombia. 

In  a  final  comment  on  Jeffrey's  life  and 
death,  his  parents  say  they  feel  no  bitterness, 
but  believe  the  country  should  place  as  much 
emphasis  on  problems  at  home,  as  crime  In 
the  streets,  as  It  does  on  problems  abroad,  as 
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the  Vietnam  war.  Jeffrey  was  ooncamed  about 
crln>e  and  poverty,  they  say,  and  these  are 
concerns  for  all  Americans. 

Two  Feu.  SCHOLAKSHIPS  HoNOk 

Jkft  Ckandaix 
(By  Nancy  Oowger) 

CAinsiTO.^Two  full  tuition  scholarships  to 
Georgetown  University.  Washington,  O.C., 
have  been  named  to  honor  Jeffrey  Baldwin 
Crandall,  a2-year-old  Canlsteo  native  mur- 
dered In  the  nation's  capital  July  8. 

The  University  gives  both  the  scholarships 
annually. 

Also,  a  Jeffrey  Crandall  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  Georgetown  University  stu- 
dent each  year,  amounting  to  the  annual  in- 
terest from  the  Jeffrey  Crandall  Fund  insti- 
tuted by  the  Legal  Aid  Society  the  day  after 
the  youth's  death. 

Over  91,000  has  been..«ontrlbuted  to  the 
fund,  to  be  administered  through  First  State 
Bank  of  Canlsteo  by  the  society,  a  student  or- 
ganization for  voluntary  legal  service.  As 
p«ut  of  the  prize,  the  winning  student's  name 
win  be  engraved  on  a  permanent  plaque. 

The  society  works  In  five  general  areas,  and 
since  his  death  Jeffrey  has  been  eulogized  for 
his  outstanding  service  in  each. 

Its  activities  Include  investigatory  work  for 
the  Washington,  D.C.  Legal  Aid  Agency,  a 
federal  Institution,  In  criminal  matters;  as- 
sistance to  private  attorneys  In  civil  work 
for  Neighborhood  Regional  ofllces,  also  fed- 
erally sponsored:  assistance  to  private  court 
appointed  attorneys  in  preparing  defense 
cases  for  indigent  clients;  special  projects  in 
working  with  Indigents,  such  as  lecture  pro- 
grams, organization  of  clubs,  traveling  with 
police  patrol  cars  and  establishment  of  com- 
munity asMstance  programs,  and  promotion 
of  participation  In  elections. 

Over  600  letters  of  condolence,  many  In- 
cluding oontributions  to  the  prize  fund,  have 
been  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Cran- 
dall Jr..  parents  of  the  youth.  Some  are  from 
congressmen  who  met  Crandall  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  aide  to  Rep.  James  F.  Hast- 
ings of  Allegany  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Others  are  from  residents  of  the  ghetto  area 
in  which  Crandall  choee  to  live  to  be  close  to 
the  persons  he  worked  so  hard  to  help.  Many 
are  from  persons  In  the  Canlsteo  area  who 
know  the  Crandall  family  or  were  Jeffrey's 
friends. 

"You  never  know  how  many  people  a  per- 
son touches  with  his  life,  until  something 
like  this  happens,"  says  Jeffrey's  father,  who 
with  his  wife  and  three  other  children  have 
been  opening  letters  all  week.  So  many  have 
come,  they  have  been  delivered  by  truck  each 
day. 

tCany  oT  those  writing  have  said  they  hope 
Jeffrey's  murder  will  focus  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's concern  on  the  problem  of  crime 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  other  internal  national  problems, 
says  Mrs.  Crandall.  Some  writers  have  urged 
the  family  to  write  a  letter  of  protest  to 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

But  the  letters  that  have  been  most  mov- 
ing to  the  Crandalls  are  those  that  came 
from  ghetto  friends  of  Jeffrey. 

An  elderly  woman  who  lived  next  door  to 
Jeffrey's  apartment  building  tells  how  the 
youth  protected  her  husband  each  night  as 
the  man  parked  bis  car  behind  their  home. 

"When  not  waiting  In  the  alley  for  my 
husband  to  get  Into  the  yard  and  lock  the 
gates,  he  would  stand  where  he  could  be 
seen  from  those  In  the  blind  alley,  brandish- 
ing an  imitation  gun  to  show  the  thugs  he 
was  on  guard.  Jeffrey  told  me  about  It  weeks 
after  he  had  been  doing  It  without  a  word  to 
us,"  the  woman  said. 

"For  the  past  several  years  we  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  oT  material  loss,  as  well  as 
p>ersonal  danger,  but  Jeffrey's  real  care  and 
personal  protection  Is  the  first  help  we  have 
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ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  (We)  were  privileged  to  en- 
joy his  friendship.  Please  Icnow  we  share  your 
grief,"  she  concluded. 

A  Congressional  aide  saw  a  different  side  of 
Jeffrey's  character. 

"I  met  Jeff  when  he  came  to  work  with  us 
in  Congressman  Hastings'  office  In  June.  In 
those  few  weeks  we  became  friends.  He  would 
come  In  the  office  all  excited  about  a  case  he 
was  working  on  in  the  evenings.  I  never  knew 
anyone  to  get  so  wrapped  up  in  anything  as 
Jeff  was  in  these  law  cases.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  an  assault  case,  another  time  a  rob- 
bery or  drug  case,  and  the  most  recent  was  a 
case  involving  the  selling  of  bombs.  I  never 
envied  him  his  work,  being  a  coward  myself, 
but  I  did  envy  his  enthusiasm  ...  I  will  miss 
him  greatly,"  the  young  wcHnan  wrote. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

July  3,  18701 

Thbkx  Craxokd  in  Hiu.  Ami's  Death 

(By  Mark  LewU) 

Jeffrey  Crandall  had  never  known  the  an- 
guish of  persons  living  In  the  inner  city  vmtil 
he  came  to  Washington  a  year  ago. 

"He  had  never  lived  anywhere  except  in  a 
very  small  lovely  community,"  his  mother 
said  from  the  family  home  in  Canl«teo,  a 
town  of  2800  In  upstate  New  York. 

Jeff  had  been  an  honor  student  and  a  four- 
sport  athlete  in  high  school  at  Canlsteo  be- 
fore going  to  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
study  economics.  He  was  an  honor  student 
and  a  member  of  the  student  senate  there, 
and  "he  started  to  get  his  political  concerns," 
Jeff's  father,  Harold  B.  Crandall,  a  funeral 
director,  said. 

Last  August,  JeO  arrived  in  Washington  to 
start  Georgetown  Law  School  and  took  a  room 
In  a  renovated  townhouse  at  1120  Bast  Capl- 
tol-st.  with  four  other  law  students. 

"He  was  appalled.  Living  where  he  did,  he 
wanted  to  struggle  for  the  Inner  dty,"  Jeff's 
mother  explained. 

Parents  and  friends  said  his  commitment 
grew  as  he  saw  the  obstacles  confronting  the 
black  children  on  his  block,  obstacles  he  had 
never  had  to  face. 

"It  was  the  second  and  third-graders  that 
really  did  it.  He  took  them  everywhere — to 
the  ballgame,  to  the  show,  to  the  ocean.  Go 
down  the  block  and  ask  them  who  their 
leader  Is  and  they'd  say,  "JeffI"  iSx.  Crandall 
said. 

Thru  the  law  school,  Jeff  arranged  to  work 
part  time  with  the  District's  Legal  Aid 
Society.  "This  was  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
put  his  heart  and  soul  into  it,"  his  father 
said. 

Legal  Aid  Agency  director  B«u-bara  Bow- 
man said,  "He  was  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
and  interested  students  that  we  had.  He  did 
a  lot  of  volunteer.  Investigative  work  at  the 
agency." 

One  roommate.  Bill  O'Malley,  said,  "He 
did  a  lot  of  work  for  nothing  and  was  shot  by 
the  type  of  poor  person  he  tried  to  help. 
That's  what's  worrying  the  other  guys  and 
me." 

This  summer,  Jeff  had  taken  a  Job  as  an  In- 
tern with  Rep.  James  F.  Hastings,  R-N.Y. 

His  father  said  Jeff  also  has  been  riding  a 
squad  car  on  the  weekend  to  get  a  better  feel 
for  the  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  at- 
titudes of  police  toward  the  black  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Crandall  said.  "The  kid  had  so  many 
facet*.  Now  you  have  to  stop  to  think  how 
could  anybody  do  what  he  did  and  then 
this  .  .  ." 

On  Wednesday  at  10:30  p.m..  Jeff  parked  his 
car  a  block  from  his  Lincoln  Park  residence  to 
take  his  date,  Carolyn  Triplett,  home. 

Three  men,  one  armed  with  a  revolver,  con- 
fronted  the  oouple,   one   grabbed   for   Miss 
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Trtplett's  purse,  and  Jeff  grappled  with  him. 
The  gunman  fired  once. 

Twenty  minutes  later  at  Rogers  Memorial 
Hospital,  Jeffrey  B.  Crandall,  22,  ot  Canlsteo, 
a  bullet  In  his  chest,  was  pronoimced  dead. 

District  police  have  charged  three  young 
men,  including  one  juvenile,  with  murder  In 
connection  with  the  fatal  shooting  Wednes- 
day night  of  a  Georgetown  law  student,  Jef- 
frey B.  Crandall. 

Jeffrey,  22,  of  1120  East  Capitol-st  ne,  was 
shot  after  a  struggle  with  three  men  who  had 
tried  to  rob  him  and  his  date,  Carolyn  Trip- 
lett in  the  1000  block  of  Maasachusetts-av  ne, 
near  her  apartment. 

Homicide  squad  investigators  said  evidence 
found  at  the  scene  and  Information  from  per- 
sons in  the  neighborhood  led  to  the  arrest  of 
Clifton  Leon  Person,  18,  of  1332  Emerson-st 
nw  and  Rudolph  Valentino  Washington  Jr., 
19,  of  210  9th-st  ne.  Police  said  Mr.  Person 
was  arrested  without  resistance  at  the  9th-st 
address.  Mr.  Washington  surrendered  at  police 
headquarters  a  short  time  later. 

Police  said  Mr.  Person  and  Mr.  Washington 
would  be  arraigned  on  the  murder  charge  In 
General  Sessions  Court  today,  and  the  17- 
yeco'-old  is  being  held  in  the  Receiving 
Home  awaiting  a  Juvenile  Court  hearing. 

He  will  be  buried  Monday  in  Canlsteo. 

"It's  a  really  quiet  town.  You  know,  I  don't 
think  we've  evM'  had  a  murder  In  our  town," 
his  mother  said.  "We  read  about  these  things 
in  the  big  city  papers  but  we've  never  known 
anyone  who's  ever  been  Involved." 
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BRITAIN'S  MEMBERS  OP  PARLIA- 
MENT CALL  FOR  U.N.  INQUIRY 
INTO  KATYN  MASSACRE 


DJB.  POSTAL  SERVICE  DAY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOTTTH   CAKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  an 
Important  day  for  the  American  public 
and  when  the  significant  events  of  the 
year  are  recorded,  "T3JB.  Postal  Service 
E>ay"  will  certainly  be  included  among 
them. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago,  I  was  pleased  to 
endorse  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
which  created  the  new  Postal  Service  as 
an  independent  establishment  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  of  today,  July  1,  this  independent 
establishment  begins  to  function  official- 
ly. And  I  am  confident  that  as  time  goes 
by,  the  UJ8.  Postal  Service  will  success- 
fully accomplish  its  mission  of  improving 
the  mail  system. 

Progress  towsu-d  this  goal  has  already 
been  made.  Increased  efficiency  is  the 
password  at  postal  headquarters  and 
throughout  the  field.  New  service  stand- 
ards have  been  announced  to  include 
overnight  air  mail  delivery  to  large  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mechanized 
equipment  is  scheduled  at  an  accelerated 
pace  for  large  and  small  post  offices 
across  the  country. 

In  short.  Postmaster  General  Blount 
and  his  management  team  have  already 
begun  to  implement  postal  reform  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  providing  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  a  modem  and  ui>dated 
postal  system. 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  1.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  165  Members  of  Britain's  Parlia- 
ment have  signed  an  all-party  motion 
urging  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  investigate  the  wartime  mas- 
sacre of  Polish  Army  officers  in  the 
Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk,  Russia. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  British 
Members  of  Parliament  have  taken  this 
action.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
I  shall  place  in  the  Rzcord  today  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Times  describing  this  action.  I  shall  also 
place  the  honor  roll  of  British  MP's  who 
signed  the  petition  and  a  copy  of  the 
general  debate  on  this  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  June  17. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  debate  on 
the  Katyn  massacre  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  are  historic  references 
which  we  ourselves  did  not  have  in  1952 
when  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  investigated  the  Katyn 
massacre  in  1952. 

You  will  recall  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden),  was  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  which  investi- 
gated the  Katyn  massacre  in  1952. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chief 
investigator  for  that  committee  and 
write  the  indictment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
for  this  monstrous  crime. 

You  will  recall  the  House  committee 
imanlmously  concluded  that  Stalin  or- 
dered the  Polish  Army  officers  destroyed 
because  he  did  not  want  them  to  lead 
opposition  to  communism  in  postwar 
Poland. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
British  are  now  building  up  a  demand 
for  further  investigation  of  the  Katyn 
massacre.  This  action  complements  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  own  House  committee 
in  1952  when  we  called  for  a  UJ^.  in- 
vestigation. 

I  hope  we  can  renew  this  demand  and 
I  shall  shortly  circulate  a  petition  among 
our  colleagues  to  Join  our  British  coxm- 
terparts  in  demanding  a  TJ2i.  investi- 
gation. 

There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
murder,  and  we  ought  to  demand  a  \JH. 
investigation,  even  ^t  this  late  date,  to 
show  the  world  the  full  magnitude  of 
Soviet  infamy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  London  Times  arti- 
cle, the  record  of  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  list  of  British  MP's 
who  have  called  for  a  UK.  investigation 
of  the  Katyn  massacre,  follow: 
[From    the    London    Times,    Apr.   23,    1971] 

MP's  Cau.  fob  VH.  Inquixt  Iirro  Kattn 
Massaox 

(By  Our  PoUUcal  Staff) 
More  than  60  M.P.S  yesterday  signed  an  all- 
party  motion  taUed  in  the  Comm<xis  by  Mr. 
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Alrey  Neave  (Abingdon,  C.)  urglsg  the  Gov- 
ernment to  call  on  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  wartime  massacre  of  more  than 
4,000  Polish  officers  In  the  Katyn  forest. 

Mr.  Neave  first  became  concerned  In  the 
Investigation  of  this  crime  when  he  was  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  International  military 
tribunal  at  Nuremberg  which  tried  the  chief 
German  war  criminals. 

The  sponsors  of  the  motion  include  Mr. 
Christopher  Mayhew  (Wocrfwlch  East,  Lab  ) , 
Sir  TuXton  Beamish  (Lewes,  C).  who  is  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  1923  Committee,  Mr. 
Paul  Rose  (Blackley,  Lab.),  Sir  George  Sin- 
clair (Etorklng,  C.) ,  Mr.  Peter  Archer  (Rowley 
Regis  and  Tipton,  Lab.)  and  Mr.  John  Par- 
doe  (North  Cornwall.  L.) . 

The  motion  asks  that  the  United  Nations 
should,  "If  the  evidence  Is  conclusive,  con- 
demn thoee  responsible  for  the  massacre".  It 
does  not  attempt  to  give  a  date  for  the  event. 

Mr.  Neave  said  that,  unlike  the  cases  of 
murders  by  the  Nazis  and  other  atrocities,  no 
one  had  ever  been  held  to  account  for  the 
massacre  nor  had  there  been  any  Judicial 
Inquiry. 

"I  do  not  regard  the  fact  that  it  Is  30  years 
after  the  event  as  being  any  reason  for  allow- 
ing the  world  to  forg«t  It.  It  Is  In  the  tradi- 
tion at  the  House  of  Commons  that  they  do 
draw  attention  to  the  worse  crimes  In  history 
and  I  very  much  hope  that  this  motion  will 
make  Itself  felt  on  world  opinion  so  that  It  Is 
really  taken  up  at  the  United  Nations." 

The  Nazis  had  said  the  massacre  occurred 
In  Apm,  1940;  the  Russians  had  said  It  was 
In  the  autumn  of  1941,  when  the  Germans 
advanced  Into  Russia. 

"The  evidence  given  at  Nuremberg  was  that 
the  bodies  were  burled  In  the  spring  of  1940 
and  that  the  papers  found  on  the  bodies  did 
not  date  later  than  April,  1940." 


PAaiJAMENTAaT    DKBATX3 (HaNSAUD) HOUSB 

or  Losos  OmciAi.  Rkpost 

rOLISH    WAS    FUSONKaS:     mass    MCaOEB    IN 
BUSSIA 

Lord  B&SKBT  rose  to  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government  whether  they  will  now  support 
an  effort  to  secure  pronouncement  establish- 
ing beyond  contention  the  authorship  of  the 
masB  murder  of  over  4,000  Polish  offloer  prls- 
ooen  of  war  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk,  Russia,  in  the  spring  of  1940.  and 
bring  to  light  the  disappearance  without 
trace  of  a  further  10,000  Polish  officers  in- 
terned in  1939  in  the  Soviet  camps  of  Os- 
tashkow  and  Staroblelsk.  Tbe  noble  Lord 
aald :  My  Lords,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  of 
Parliamentary  Orders  that  two  consecutive 
matters  of  business  should  each  refer  to 
countries  which  are  alleged  to  be  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  being  oppressed.  With 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  would  say 
that  having  heard  the  discussion  on  the  pre- 
vious Bill  I  am  reminded  that  I  happen  to 
be  among  the  few  in  this  House  who  actually 
sat  In  another  place  with  the  Irish,  and 
tonight  I  heard  the  familiar  talk  of  the  "op- 
presalon"  by  Britain  of  another  country. 
Perhaps  I  might  tell  the  House  with  regard 
to  my  Motion  that  the  first  time  I  visited 
Poland  was  when  she  was  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  foreign  country,  as  the  Congress  of 
Poland  was  still  under  the  subjection  of 
Russia. 

To  turn  to  my  Question,  it  has  of  course  no 
Party  partisan  aspect,  in  that  way,  it  is  the 
more  pleasing  to  put  forward.  I  seek  to  re- 
port a  gap  In  history.  In  the  hope  that  there 
might  be  put  In  motion  an  exploration 
through  some  recognised  international  au- 
thority which  will  correct  the  omission.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon's  early 
victories  were  achieved  with  relatively  small 
forces — Marengo  with  23,000  and  Austerlltz 
with  73.000.  How  different  from  the  vast 
numbers  mobilised  by  whole  nations  in  the 
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last  War!  But  it  is  with  regard  to  the  re- 
latlonsblp  of  those  numbers  t^at  the  300.- 
000-odd  military  prisoners  who  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  Russia  were  great  In  volume  com- 
pared to  the  forces  with  which  Napoleon 
achieved  so  much. 

It  Is  right  that  I  should  try  to  recapitulate 
some  events  of  history.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  the  spring  of  1939  Britain  signed  an 
agreement  with  Poland  that  she  would  go  to 
Poland's  aid  if  she  were  attacked.  The  Ger- 
mans attacked  Poland  on  September  1,  1939. 
We  declared  war  on  Germany.  The  German 
armies  had  the  advantage  of  the  persuasion 
of  Britain  in  those  difficult  days  of  August 
1939.  to  delay  mobilisation  in  the  hope  of 
avoiding  a  situation.  I  remember  It  well,  be- 
cause I  was  in  the  South  of  Poland  at  that 
time.  I  took  a  train  to  Warsaw  the  next  day, 
as  a  result  of  a  conversation  with  our  Am- 
bassador. Sir  Nevile  Henderson,  and  heard 
from  him  a  conversation  that  he  had  had 
the  day  before  with  Ooerlng;  and  I  was  curi- 
ous, as  other  noble  Lords  would  have  been. 
as  to  the  prospects  of  peace  or  war. 

Anyhow,  the  Germans  had  attacked.  Their 
thrust  was  strong,  and  they  pushed  back  the 
Polish  armies.  As  your  Lordships  will  re- 
member, on  the  17th  day  of  that  month  the 
Russians  attacked  from  the  Bast,  and  under 
the  pressure  from  East  and  West  the  Polish 
armies  were  quickly  overrun.  Poland  was  di- 
vided almost  equally  between  Russia  and 
Germany  by  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line. 
The  Germans  exercised  their  power  to  re- 
move some  1  ^  million  Poles  to  the  extreme 
East,  well  into  Russia. 

Meanwhile,  these  Polish  military  prisoners 
had  also  been  moved  to  camps  well  inside 
Russia.  But,  of  these  prisoners,  some  15,000 
officers  were  removed  to  three  special,  known 
camps.  They  were  there  sifted  Some  500.  it 
is  understood,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
collaboration  with  Communism,  and  were 
appropriately  employed.  Of  the  remainder, 
some  4,500  were  removed  to  the  camp  at 
Katyn,  near  Smolensk,  in  Russia.  Nothing 
was  every  heard  of  those  men  again  after 
April.  1940.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Russia  was  then  at  peace.  We  should  re- 
member, too.  that  British  officers,  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  last  war.  had  access  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  they  had  contact 
with  home.  No  such  privileges  were  ever  af- 
forded to  those  4.500  men,  about  whom  noth- 
ing more  was  ever  heard.  That  is  why  I 
think  It  is  right  that  there  should  be  an  ap- 
propriate arrangement  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Iron-cIad  prisoner-of-war  protection 
agreement  aiming  at  effectiveness  far  be- 
yond that  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  August.  1949. 

I  return  to  the  course  of  events.  Germany 
attacked  Russia  on  July  33,  1941,  also  In  de- 
fiance of  treaties.  The  German  armies  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  causing  fear  in  Russia  of  how 
serious  the  position  might  be.  Russia  decided 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Poland,  who  by  then 
had  a  Government  resident  In  London,  and 
General  Anders,  released  from  Lublanka 
Prison  and  commissioned  to  raise  an  army, 
naturally  asked  to  get  the  officers  who  had 
been  captured,  many  of  who  were  known  to 
him  personally.  Excuses  were  made,  and  no 
officers  were  produced.  General  Anders  pro- 
ceeded with  the  mobilisation  of  what  forces 
he  could.  Those  were  the  armies  that  fought 
so  gallantly  with  us  at  Monte  Chsslno  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  adding  to 
the  effect  of  stipport  given  by  the  Polish  Air 
Force  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  where  I  under- 
stand they  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
"kills".  So  we  should  keep  in  correct  perspec- 
tive the  gallant  support  that  we  had  for  the 
Allied  cause  from  the  Polish  Army. 

In  April,  1943,  Germany  had  been  in  pos- 
session for  some  eighteen  months  of  big  areas 
of  Russia,  which  Included  that  in  which  was 
situated  the  Forest  of  Katyn.  near  where 
these  prisoners  had  been.  They  began  to  dig. 
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and  they  discovered  the  graves  of  a  great 
number  of  Polish  officers.  The  Germans  in- 
vited the  International  Red  Cross  to  investi- 
gate. The  Russians  refused  to  agree.  The  Ger- 
mans then  decided  that  they  would  appoint 
an  international  medical  conunlsslon — this 
was  In  1943 — which  was  accorded  every  op- 
portunity of  access  and  research,  and  made 
an  impressive  report.  At  this  stage,  I  would 
remind  your  Lordships  that  there  exist  two 
excellent  books  on  this  subject:  one  is  en- 
tlUed  KatTfn,  by  Louis  Fltzgibbon,  and  the 
other.  Death  in  the  Forest,  by  J.  P.  Zavlodny. 

I  would  wish  to  expound  at  greater  length, 
but  time  does  not  permit.  Other  speakers  will 
follow,  and  I  hope  that  reference  wUl  be  made 
to  points  with  which  I  shall  not  deal,  other 
than  to  tabulate  them.  There  are  the  report 
of  the  International  medical  commission 
which  the  Germans  appointed;  the  sequence 
at  Nuremberg  of  the  charges;  the  unreserved 
findings  of  the  U.S.A.  Congressional  Commit- 
tee In  1952;  and  the  recent  convincing  B.B.C. 
documentary  film.  I  did  not  myself  see  the 
film,  but  I  understand  that  it  was  a  very  good 
impartial  presentation  of  the  facts;  It  was 
historical  and  effective  in  Its  presentation. 
Why  did  the  Sovtets  refuse  to  agree  to  an  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  agreement?  Lastly, 
where  were  the  officers  in  1941  that  Anders 
sought  to  man  the  force  which  he  raised  In 
Russia  and  with  which  he  proceeded  to  the 
Allied  front?  There  has  been  a  complete  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  There  Is  a  blank  in  his- 
tory as  to  the  authorship  of  this  odioxu 
crime.  There  has  been  much  talk  In  other 
circles  of  our  obligation,  the  British  obliga- 
tion for  the  respect  of  Intemattonal  nwrality. 
There  are  other  concurrent  contemfKirary 
topics.  I  feel  this  Is  one  which  Justifies  our- 
selves and  the  other  Allies  examining  our 
consciences. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  striking  a  per- 
sonal note.  I  speak  on  this  matter  because 
between  the  wars  I  visited  the  then  Poll5h 
Independent  Republic  four  or  five  times  a 
year  and  travelled  widely.  I  knew  at  that 
time  a  good  deal  about  Poland  and  T  was 
SLstonlshed.  as  all  noble  Lords  would  have 
been  had  they  been  there,  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  Poland  In  the  integration  in  a 
short  time  of  the  currency,  weights  and 
measures  and  legal  sjrstem.  Those  three  sjrs* 
terns  were  merged  into  one  as  a  result  of 
the  fusing  together  of  the  areas  occupied 
by  Russia.  Austria  and  Germany. 

A  similar  Motion  to  this  one,  with  over 
ISO  signatures  to  it.  is  down  for  debate  in 
another  place.  I  understand  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  put  this  matter  on  the  agen- 
da of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Committee,  or  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  which  next  meets 
in  September.  It  will  be  thought  by  many: 
why  raise  this  subject  now  so  long  <tfter  Its 
occurrence.  My  Lords,  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  relatives  of  those  mur- 
dered men  and  all  the  other  Poles  who  died 
in  the  Allied  cause  in  the  last  war?  No  In- 
demnification was  ever  received  by  any  of 
them.  Now  the  relatives  of  those  living  in 
our  country,  ageing,  many  In  dire  poverty, 
believe  that  their  feelings  would  receive 
some  balm  if  they  could  only  be  assured 
as  to  what  had  happened  and  what  was 
the  fate  of  these  people.  Many  of  them  are 
living  with  us  in  an  alien  country  without 
normal  contact  with  their  own  people. 

My  Lords.  I  have  tried  to  approach  this 
question  with  a  fairness  of  mind  and  a  mod- 
eration of  language.  But  I  do  so  with  the 
feelings  of  the  deepest  emotion.  I  have  tried 
to  compress  my  remarks  into  a  reasonable 
time,  but  I  have  sought  to  get  the  matter 
Into  focus.  I  am  sure  that  these  remarks 
will  be  amplified  by  succeeding  speakers 
much  more  eloquently  and  clearly  than  I 
can  do.  In  conclusion,  with  all  sincerity. 
I  would  urge  that  the  Minister  in  reply  not 
only  offers  sympathy,  but  also  the  prospect 
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of  soma  action  of  an  effective  character.  I 
beg  to  ask  the  Question. 

Lord  Shikwklz..  My  Lords,  when  I  ex- 
amined the  list  of  speakers  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon I  learned  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  noble  Marquees,  Lord  Salisbury,  to 
toilom  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby.  I  have 
since  received  an  intimation  that  U>e  noble 
Marquees  prefers  to  defer  his  observations 
until  later  In  the  debate.  It  would  have 
been  a  high  distlnc:tlon  to  follow  the  noble 
Marquess  because,  if  nobody  else  in  your 
Lordships'  House  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  at  the  time  In  question,  in 
1939,  occupying  an  honourable  position  in 
His  Majesty's  Government.  Therefore  he  will 
speak  with  expertise,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  I  cannot  claim  to  possess. 

May  I  begin  by  offering  congratulations 
to  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby,  for  his 
exposition.  He  has  coupled  logic,  a  series 
of  facts,  with  a  quite  creditable  and  Justi- 
fiable emotion  in  the  circumstances.  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  questions  have  been  asked  about 
whether  this  debate  was  necessary:  Why 
delve  into  history?  It  Is  all  of  the  past.  Why 
refer  to  old  comi^aints,  sores  and  the  like? 
It  is  singular  that  such  questions  should 
have  been  asked  because  preceding  this  de- 
bate there  was  another  in  which  we  dis- 
covered that  in  1935  it  was  decided  by  a 
Privileges  Committee  of  your  Lordships' 
House  that  only  a  certain  number  of  Irish 
Peers  were  entitled  to  be  represented  in  this 
Assembly.  In  1925  the  matter  was  settled. 
That  was  Just  as  remote — even  more  re- 
mote— than  the  Incidents  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  debate.  We  are  entitled — 
completely  Justified — to  delve  into  the  his- 
tory of  this  sordid  and  squalid  affair. 

In  1939  war  broke  out:  the  Nazis  Invaded 
Poland.  They  bombed  Warsaw  and  practical- 
ly destroyed  it.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
Russians,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them- 
selves, decided  to  invade  Poland.  As  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Barnby,  stated  in  the  course 
of  his  observations,  we  were,  so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  at  peace.  We  had  de- 
clared war  l>ecause  of  the  invasion  by  the 
Nazis  of  Poland.  Russia  was  at  peace.  Never- 
theless, after  the  Nazis  had  bombed  War- 
saw and  had  engaged  in  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, Russia  invaded  Poland.  The  question 
may  be  asked:  Why  did  they  Invade  Po- 
land; why  did  they  carve  Poland  up  along 
with  the  Nazis?  Why  did  they  seek  to  ob- 
tain as  much  loot  as  possible?  And,  more- 
over, why  did  they  take  from  Poland  a 
large  number  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
Polish  Army  and  deport  them  forcibly  to 
Russia?  The  reason  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves; these  officers  and  men  were  never 
heard  of  again.  This  is  a  Justifiable  Ques- 
tion, even  although  the  matter  seems  re- 
mote and  no  longer  topical. 

Let  me  recount  a  personal  incident  which 
has  some  bearing  on  this  subject,  but  I 
preface  my  observation  by  asking  a  ques- 
tion. Why  was  it — perhaps  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, Lord  Salisbury,  could  respond  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  later  on — that  the 
Foreign  Office  at  the  time,  although  It  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened, never  said  a  word  about  it;  appeared 
to  take  no  appropriate  action?  I  can  recall 
Questions  asked  in  the  other  House  on  the 
subject.  Rumours  were  ■loating  around.  No 
facts  were  available  to  honourable  Members 
in  the  other  place.  But  the  Foreign  Office 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  aware,  because 
of  the  rumours  that  were  current,  that 
something  of  the  kind,  on  which  the  ru- 
mours were  baaed,  had  been  operating. 

At  Just  about  that  time  I  was  asked  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Russian  Embassy  when 
Malsky  was  the  Soviet  Ambassador:  Malsky 
was  a  friend  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  had 
gone  at  his  own  request  to  talk  with  him 


about  the  possibility  of  Russia's  entering  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  Noble  Lords 
may  wonder  why  I  should  have  been  con- 
sulted by  Malsky.  It  so  happened,  although 
some  of  my  colleagues  decided  to  Join  Win- 
ston Churchill  in  the  Coalition  Government, 
that  I  refused  the  invitation,  and  so  I  found 
myself  on  the  Opposition  Bench,  not  the  of- 
ficial OpfMSitlon  Leader,  but  unofficial — if 
noble  Lords  prefer  it,  self-appointed.  Malsky 
asked  me  to  come  and  meet  him.  His  reply 
to  my  question,  whether  Russia  intended  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  evoked 
a  rather  peculiar  reply.  He  did  not  reply  di- 
rectly, but  said,  "BriUln  will  not  be  de- 
feated." I  remember  that  remark  vividly.  So 
far  as  Malsky  was  coitcerned,  he  was  on  our 
side. 

I  repeat  the  question :  If  the  Foreign  Office 
were  aware  of  what  was  happening  in  Po- 
land, why  were  the  facts  not  exposed?  It  may 
be  because  the  Foreign  Office  diplomatically, 
and  probably  rightly  in  the  circumstances, 
had  no  desire  to  offend  Russia,  in  the  hope 
that  Russia  would  Join  with  the  Allies  against 
the  Nazis,  and  in  the  circumstances  that 
would  be  regarded  as  a  correct  posture.  I  cer- 
tainly at  the  time  would  not  have  objected 
to  It  because,  like  others  In  the  other  place, 
I  wished  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Nazis.  It  is  remarkable 
how  these  events  have  been  shrouded  In 
obscurity,  despite  several  commissions  of  in- 
quiry. For  example,  there  was  the  United 
States  Congress  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
when  it  was  sUted  that  there  was  not  a 
scintilla  (I  am  quoting  accurately  from  the 
Report  itself)  of  evidence  which  could  refute 
the  allegations  and, the  rumours  about  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  Russians  when 
they  Invaded  Poland  and  deported  officers 
and  men. 

There  was  another  Inquiry.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  It  was  of  an  international  char- 
acter; I  think  it  was  the  International  Red 
Cross.  They  engaged  In  an  Inquiry  and  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  truth  In  the  rumours 
connected  with  the  allegations  about  the 
massacre  of  officers  and  men — the  number 
stated  at  the  time  was  something  like  16.000. 
Even  Winston  Churchill  made  no  reference 
to  the  subject,  except  in  relation  to  a  con- 
troversy In  which  he  engaged  with  Stalin  at 
the  end  of  1945  when  they  were  discussing 
what  was  to  happen  about  the  carving  up  of 
Poland  and  the  frontiers.  The  references  are 
contained  In  the  Sixth  Volume,  29th  chap- 
ter, of  World  War,  for  which  Churchill  is 
responsible. 

Lord  RrrcHn-CALDEx:  My  Lords,  if  I  may 
interrupt  my  noble  friend — did  he  mean  1944 
or  1946? 

Lord  Shinwxu,:  1945. 

Lord  RrrcHn-CALDiB:  1946?  But  Churchill 
was  not  in  office  at  the  end  of  1945. 

Lord  Shimwzix:  No,  my  Lords;  I  am  wrong. 
I  have  the  dates  wrong.  It  was  Immediately 
ELfter  the  war.  Churchill  was  engaged  In  con- 
troversy on  what  was  to  happen  about  Po- 
land. This  is  contained  in  the  reference  I 
have  Just  mentioned.  Perhaps  my  noble 
friend  would  care  to  consult  the  volume  in 
the  Library,  and  there  he  will  see  the  actual 
statement  made  by  Churchill  about  the  dis- 
putes with  Stalin.  It  was  not  about  the  events 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  noble  Lord. 
Lord  Barnby,  which  occurred  in  1939  and 
the  year  following.  This  was  in  connection 
with  an  allegation  about  a  smaller  number 
of  officers  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  massacred.  Churchill  asked  Stalin 
whether  anything  could  be  done  In  order  to 
prevent  happenings  of  that  kind  from  re- 
curring. Stalin  absolutely  refused,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  according  to  Churchill's  refer- 
ence in  the  volume  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. Stalin  went  so  far  as  to  declare  these 
officers  as  revisionists  who  were  trying  to  de- 
feat the  alms  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf 
of.  presumably,  so-called  reactionaries.  This 


ts  part  of  the  story:  the  rumours  in  1939  and 
in  1940,  and  then  a  similar  event  when 
Churchill  came  to  office  and  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Stalin  on  a  similar  subject  but 
of  course  concerning  fewer  men. 

It  may  be  argued  that  we  ought  to  be 
extremely  careful  not  to  engage  in  dlsputa- 
tion  of  this  kind  which  might  offend  the 
Rui«lans.  I  have  a  reply  to  that.  We  are  a 
small  country,  Russia  is  a  Mg  country.  Mili- 
tarily we  are  not  as  strong  as  Russia,  but  that 
U  no  reason  why  we  should  not  seek  to  recti- 
fy incidents  mentioned  In  this  detiate.  It 
may  also  be  argued  that  in  Poland  at  the 
present  time  they  have  been  somewhat  re- 
gardless of  minority  Interests,  and  therefore 
although  Poland  was  an  ally  of  ours  during 
the  war  (so  far  as  It  was  possible  to  be  an  aUy 
under  General  Anders,  who  was  operating 
In  this  country  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  exllM) 
we  ought  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  of- 
fend the  Russians.  But,  after  all,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  principles.  We  are  concerned 
with  the  question  of  whether  there  sho\ild 
be  an  exposure  of  those  events,  whether  there 
should  be  some  rectification,  some  Justifica- 
tion, some  compensation — I  am  not  speaking 
financially,  because  most  of  those  people 
have  died.  Probably  some  of  their  successors 
are  still  alive  and  are  in  this  country  or  else- 
where, but  it  Is  not  a  question  of  «n«¥».-<»i 
compensation.  It  is  a  matter  of  an  inquiry 
which  may  afford  consolation  for  those 
events,  and,  in  the  circumstances  the  noble 
I/>rd,  Lord  Bamby,  was  Justified  In  raising 
this  topic. 

I  do  not  want  to  proceed  any  further  than 
that,  except  to  repeat  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  re^x>nslble  person — the  Prime  Minister  or 
Lloyd  George,  for  example — took  any  action 
in  the  matter.  A  reference  is  made  to  Lloyd 
George  in  the  book  by  Frank  Owen  The  Tem- 
peatuotu  Journey  which  must  be  familiar  to 
noble  Lords,  in  which  he  refers  in  a  casual 
fashion  to  the  rumours  that  were  current  in 
1939;  but  Uoyd  George  took  no  action  In  the 
matter.  Winston  Churchill  took  no  action  in 
the  matter,  although  he  must  have  known 
what  was  happening.  The  Foreign  Office  tavmt 
have  been  aware.  I  am  not  quite  sure  who 
was  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  time,  whether 
It  was  Lord  Halifax  or  Sir  Anthony  Bden 
(now  Lord  Avon) — perhaps  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, Lord  Salisbury,  will  be  able  to  tell  us 
who  was  F(»elgn  Secretary  at  the  time.  At 
any  rate  no  prominent  person  and  nobody 
In  the  Foreign  Office  raised  the  issue,  pre- 
sumably because  they  dared  not  offend  the 
Russians. 

It  may  be  said  even  now  that  we  must  not 
offend  the  Russians.  I  do  not  want  to  offend 
the  Russians  or  anybody  else,  but  I  want 
what  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby,  la  anxious 
about:  that  there  should  be  an  expoeiire  of 
what  hi^pened.  so  that  the  world  should 
know  vrtio  was  responsible  for  those  events. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  the  noble  Lord  has 
asked  this  Question;  whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  respond  by  appointing  a  Commis- 
sion is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  My  own 
impression  Is  that  they  will  refuse,  presimi- 
ably  because  Russia  ts  a  strong  coimtry  mili- 
tarily and  we  must  be  extremely  careful,  we 
must  be  prudMit.  we  must  be  cautious. 

I  should  like  to  end  by  saying  one  thing  on 
the  Ideological  issue.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  Russian  Ideology  for  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people,  but  I  condemn  Russian 
Ideology  which  is  used  as  propaganda  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  subversive  reasons.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  that.  I  think  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby,  was  Justified  in 
raising  this  Issue,  and  the  very  least  that 
the  Government  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  facts  of  this  squalid  affair,  so 
that  history  can  place  them  on  record.  They 
were  based  on  rumours  at  the  time,  but 
rumours  which  obvlotisly  had  an  element  of 
truth.  I  support  the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Bamby. 

The  Barl  of  Dundee:  My  Lords,  the  maa- 
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men  of  KAtyn  took  plmce  a  long  time  ago, 
probably  In  tbe  ipring  of  1M4,  and  If  we  are 
aaked.  aa  the  noUe  Lord  who  baa  just  cpoken 
thoufliit  we  might  be  aaked,  what  good  pur- 
poae  can  now  be  aerred  by  raking  up  tbta  31- 
year-old  atrocity  in  a  world  where  nolence 
axtd  cruelty  Mem  to  be  becoming  almoet  unl- 
venal.  I  think  the  right  answer  U  that  we 
ahould  try  to  put  ouieelvea  Ln  tbe  position 
of  a  near  relation  of  any  one  of  tboee  PoUah 
•oldlera  who.  after  baring  fought  In  vain 
for  hla  country  and  after  being  held  for  seven 
moivtha  In  a  prlaon  camp,  waa  then  slaugh- 
tered, together  with  4.000  ot  his  ootnradea. 
and  burled  secretly  in  the  neighborhood  a< 
the  camp. 

A  great  many  of  the  families  of  these  men 
are  now  llTlng  in  this  country.  Tou  would 
not  feel,  if  you  were  one  of  them,  that  It 
made  very  much  difference  to  your  son  or 
your  brother  or  your  husband  or  your  friend 
whether  be  was  murdered  by  the  Russians 
or  by  the  Oermans,  but  I  think  it  would  seem 
important  to  you  that  history  should  seek  to 
tell  the  truth  about  his  death.  I  am  sure  that 
history  makea  a  great  many  mistakes,  and 
even  In  the  moet  liberal  society  where  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  writing  and 
freedom  of  reeeareh  are  all  fully  permitted 
the  beet  historians  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived by  the  false  propaganda  of  an  earlier 
age.  or  even  of  their  own  age.  If  Germany  had 
won  the  last  war  school  children  In  many 
clTlllsed  countries  would  have  been  taught  a 
version  of  history  which  would  have  been 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Ooebbels,  and  some  of  It 
might  never  have  been  unlearned. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  tbe 
dead  bodies  at  Katyn  was  published  In  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  war.  in  1943  or  1»44,  I.  like 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Milnwell.  waa  a  Mem- 
ber of  another  place.  We  had  to  cbooee  be- 
tween two  contradictory  statements,  one  by 
a  Communist  Oovemment,  another  by  a 
Nasi  Oovemment.  both  based  on  political 
phlloeophles  which  sbameleesly  subordinate 
truth  to  expediency.  But  I  think  tbe  noble 
Lord  wUl  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  my 
recollection  is  that  at  that  time,  although  tbe 
Oermans  were  our  enemies  and  although  tbe 
Russians  were  our  allies,  nobody  in  Parlia- 
ment bad  tbe  allghteet  doubt  that  tbe  Rus- 
sian version  of  the  affair  was  a  totally  false 
fabrication. 

Several  Noble  Lords:  Hear,  bear) 

Tbe  Earl  of  Dundee:  Ify  Lords,  that  was 
not  because  of  Nasi  propaganda:  It  was.  as 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shlnwell,  has  men- 
tioned, mainly  because  of  tbe  evidence  of  the 
International  Red  Croes.  who  bad  examined 
the  circumstances  on  tbe  spot. 

Since  then  I  think  It  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized In  this  country  that  these  were  tbe 
facts,  and  I  doubt  whether  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Bamby  wotild  have  troubled  to  raise  tbe 
question  now  If  It  bad  not  been  that  one  of 
tbe  directors  of  tbe  B.B.C.  who  was  going  to 
make  an  ofllclal  visit  to  Poland  had  bis  visit 
cancelled  tbe  other  day  by  the  Polish  Oov- 
emment because  of  a  documentary  film  about 
Katyn  which  bad  been  shown  on  B.B.CJ.  We 
know  very  well  bow  extremely  offensive  the 
dissemination  of  false  history  can  be.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  a  citizen  of  a  country 
which  Is  now  free,  tbe  Oerman  Hockbutb. 
publishing  tbe  most  Inexcusable  libels  about 
both  Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Pope  Plus 
xn.  and  some  of  them  I  think  have  appeared 
on  tbe  stage  and  on  tbe  screen.  Of  course 
we  can  understand  if  young  Polish  Commu- 
nists have  been  officially  taught  and  Indoc- 
trinated with  a  falsehood  about  the  slaughter 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  at  Katyn.  how 
they  may  be  offended  when  they  bear  the 
truth  which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard 
as  a  falsehood. 

My  noble  friend  Lord  Bamby  asks  In  this 
Question  for  a  pronouncement  which  will 
put  the  facts  beyond  contention.  When  he 
says  "beyond  contention".  I  take  It  he  means 
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beyond  reasonable  doubt  In  a  country  where 
men  are  free  to  examine  the  historical  evi- 
dence, which  I  am  afraid  doee  not  apply  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Communist  countries.  If 
we  were  to  make  such  a  pronouncement,  ac- 
companied by  hostile  criticism  of  Commu- 
nist Governments  for  suppressing  the  truth. 
I  would  say  that  such  atticism  might  only 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  time.  If  the 
time  ever  comee.  when  writers  in  Communist 
countries  may  begin  to  be  allowed  some  de- 
gree of  Intellectual  freedom.  But  I  think  It 
could  do  no  harm  if  we  were  to  publish,  not 
In  any  provocative  manner  but  In  a  purely 
objective  and  rational  context,  without  any 
moral  overtones,  a  true  summary  of  tbe  facts 
about  this  unhappy  story  of  Katyn.  In  the 
interests  of  true  history  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  exiled  families  of  those  murdered  men 
who  once  helped  us  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  the  world  but  whose  own  cotmtry  has  lost 
its  freedom  In  doing  so. 

The  Earl  of  Arran :  My  Lords.  I  have  waited 
30  years  for  this  day:  I  have  waited  for  an 
Inquiry  preferably  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  for  a  straight  answer  by  a  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  I  confidently  expect,  on  the 
simple  question  as  to  "who  done  it?"  Mean- 
while, history  has  been  traduced  and  with 
tbe  deliberate  connivance  of  successive  Brit- 
ish Administrations,  for,  my  Lords,  It  Is  and 
always  has  been  common  knowledge  In  the 
Foreign  Office  that  Katyn  was  tbe  act  of  the 
Russians  and  not  the  Oermans.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  believe  anything  bad  about  the 
Nazis  between  1939  and  1946,  and  indeed  I 
would  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  Ger- 
man murders  and  Russian  murders;  the  one, 
I  should  like  to  suggest,  deliberate,  admin- 
istrative, cold-blooded,  sadistic;  the  other 
inefficient,  haphazard  and  in  some  ways  com- 
parable to  tbe  murders  of  Sinn  Fein.  But 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  this  odious  crime 
at  least  is  not  attributable  to  our  German 
friends  and  allies  but  to  our  comrades  of 
yesteryear. 

I  do  not  propoee  to  go  into  tbe  evidence; 
it  has  been  ably  presented  by  tbe  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Bamby,  tbe  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shln- 
well, and  the  noble  Earl,  Lord  Dundee.  I  have 
only  one  small  piece  to  add  to  the  Jigsaw.  In 
1943,  I  waa  working  closely  with  tbe  Foreign 
Office  news  department.  Its  bead.  Sir  William 
Rldsd&le.  bad  p>ersonal  access  to  tbe  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  his  Job  was  to  give  Informa- 
tion and  background  guidance  to  tbe  diplo- 
matic correspondents  of  tbe  British  Press, 
infonoation  which  tboee  distinguished  men 
used  with  all  care  and  discretion  which  was 
enjoined  on  them.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  discov- 
ery of  tbe  Katyn  graves,  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber Sir  William  telling  bis  conference  of  offi- 
cials that  though  there  was  little  doubt  that 
this  was  tbe  deed  of  tbe  Russians,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  War  Cabinet  as  highly  danger- 
ous to  put  the  blame  where  It  properly  lay.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Iveracb  McDonald,  then  Dip- 
lomatic Correspondent  of  The  Times  and  Mr. 
Richard  Scott,  then  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment and  now  Foreign  Editor  of  tbe 
Guttrdian,  were  concerned  and  would  confirm 
it. 

I  understand  this  blurring  of  the  truth  at 
tbe  time;  I  understood  it  then  and  I  under- 
stand it  now.  To  blame  the  Russians  might 
have  meant  a  break  of  tbe  Alliance  and  even 
losing  the  war.  We  were  forced  to  accept  this, 
together  with  other  odious  necessities.  For  in- 
stance, we  were  forced  to  declare  war  on  Fin- 
land to  appease  the  Russians.  Finland  which 
we  bad  tried  to  defend  in  tbe  winter  of  1939 
with  a  voluntary  brigade.  Tbe  Americans, 
who  have  a  soft  spot  for  Finland,  perhaps  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  country  to  repay  its 
First  World  War  debts,  were  furious  with  us. 
But  I  believe  we  were  right;  quite  simply,  we 
had  no  alternative.  After  the  war,  too,  it 
could  be  and  waa  agreed  that  In  our  desire  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  UB.SJt.  at  any  price 
it  would  be  Impolitic  to  take  the  skeletons 
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out  of  the  cupboard.  Hence  the  persistent  re- 
fusal of  successive  Qovemments  to  face  the 
issue,  to  set  up,  for  Instance,  the  Inquiry  de- 
manded by  tbe  late  Professor  Sir  Douglas 
Savory  and  over  100  members  ot  the  other 
place;  hence  the  deliberate  concealment  of 
what  those  Oovernments  knew  and  this  Oov- 
emment know  to  be  tbe  truth. 

But  there  can  svirely  be  no  justification 
to-day  for  keeping  silence.  There  Is  no  fur- 
ther reason  to  appease  tbe  Russians.  Who's 
afraid  of  tbe  big  bad  wolf?  There  Is  no  rea- 
son for  falsifying  history.  Over  the  years  his- 
tory can  all  too  easily  become  mythology. 
Who  knows  but  that  perhapa  one  day  tbe  vile 
story  of  Sir  Winston  ChurcbUl's  responsibil- 
ity for  tbe  death  of  General  Sikorsky  may  not 
come  to  be  accepted  as  at  least  a  possibility? 

There  Is  only  one  country  which  we  in 
Britain  cannot  look  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
that  Is  P<dand.  In  1939  we  guaranteed  her 
territorial  integrity.  To-day  our  g^uarantee 
remains  unfulfilled,  our  pledge  broken.  Tbe 
Poles  are  forgiving  and  realistic;  they  do  not 
expect  us  to  honour  our  undertaking.  But 
they  fought  at  our  side  for  just  that  reason. 
They  realise  th*t  to  do  so  would  mean  war 
against  Soviet  Russia,  and  thai  Is  totally 
impossible.  But  I  repeat:  towards  Poland 
and  tbe  Poles  we  must  have  a  bad  con- 
science, for  we  broke  faith.  Shoxild  we  not 
do  what  Ilea  within  our  power  to  redeem  our 
national  honour?  We  cannot  give  Poland 
back  her  freedom.  Should  we  not  at  least 
give  her  back  her  history? 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury:  My  Lords,  I 
should  like  to  support,  briefly,  for  there  are 
others  who  have  to  speak,  but  most  sin- 
cerely, what  has  been  so  well  said  this  after- 
noon by  tbe  noble  Lord,  Lord  Barnby,  and 
those  other  noble  Lords  who  have  ^>oken.  I 
suppose  none  of  tbe  many  horrible  things 
which  were  done  in  tbe  last  Great  War  have 
more  appalled  the  conscience  of  humanity 
than  the  Katyn  massacres.  Tbe  killing  of 
4,000  officers,  and  almost  certainly  10,000 
more,  would  in  any  case  be  a  dreadful  thing, 
but  what  made  it  so  specially  shocking  was 
the  fact  that  it  appears  to  have  been  done 
not  In  hot  blood,  not  even  In  revenge,  though 
that  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but 
quite  deliberately  In  cold  blood  as  an  act  of 
policy,  to  remove  from  Poland  her  natural 
leaders  and  malm  her,  if  possible,  for  evo*. 
That  it  utterly  failed  in  these  objeots  be- 
cause of  the  unvanqulshed  ^>lrlt  of  tbe 
Polish  nation  does  not  make  It  any  tbe  less 
atrocious.  It  remains  an  Indelible  stain  on 
the  nation  responsible,  and  If  such  a  crime  Is 
never  to  be  perpetrated  again,  it  seems  to  me 
of  tbe  first  importance  that  the  guilt  should 
be  nailed  down,  once  and  for  all,  officially, 
where  It  belongs.  The  facts,  as  tbe  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Barnby,  has  said,  are  now  pretty 
well  known,  and  that  should  not  be  an  im- 
possible task. 

I  am  not  going  Into  tbe  question  of  what 
we  should  have  done  or  should  not  have 
done  in  the  past,  to  which  tbe  noble  Lord, 
Lord  Shlnwell,  attached  so  much  impor- 
taoce.  I  believe  that  now  to  be  a  sterile  in- 
quiry. I  am  concerned  more  with  what  Is, 
I  believe,  to  be  tbe  true  purpose  of  this  Mo- 
tion, and  it  is  surely  this:  what  should  we 
do  now?  I  would  say  that  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  tbe  Polish  people,  who  have  fought 
so  heroically  and  so  tragically  on  our  side 
m  that  Oreat  War.  that  this  matter  should 
be  finally  cleared  up.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Government.  In  their  reply, 
to  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all.  and  in  no 
uncertain  fashion,  that  that  also  Is  their 
view. 

Vlsoount  MoifCKTON  of  Brenchley:  My 
Lords,  your  Lordships  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that,  because  so  many  of  my  noble  friends 
have  said  what  I  had  Intended  to  say,  I 
have  cut  my  speech  in  half.  I  want  to  take 
a  slightly  different  aspect,  in  that  Poland 
was,  and  Is,  tbe  geographical  heartland  of 
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Europe,  and  every  struggle  has  gone  over  or 
through  Poland.  Every  time  she  has  been  put 
down  she  has  been  resurrected,  and  I  am 
sure  she  will  be  once  again. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  the  war  I  was  in  Pales- 
tine and  used  to  go  up  to  the  border  of 
Persia  to  meet  tbe  Polish  troops  coming  out 
of  Rusala  on  to  our  side,  as  it  were,  and 
one  always  noticed  the  shortage  of  the  mid- 
dle rank  officers.  They  were  simply  not  there. 
There  were  some  very  young  and  some  very 
old,  but  In  the  main  there  were  not  suf- 
ficient officers  of  any  sort  coming  out  of 
Russia,  through  Persia,  into  Palestine  to  Uke 
part  In  tbe  rest  of  the  war.  When  Oeneral 
Anders  was  released  from  Lublanka  to  form 
tbe  PoUsh  Army  to  fight  with  the  Russians 
and  the  West,  he  asked,  "Where  are  the 
misBing  15,000  officers?".  He  knew  that  there 
were  16,000  officers  missing  altogether.  We 
now  know,  both  from  the  evidence  of  a  doc- 
tors' commission ,  which  was  international, 
and  from  a  British  officer  and  a  United  States 
officer  who  were  in  a  German  prisoner -of- 
war  camp  and  were  allowed  to  go  to  see 
that  at  least  the  4,600  were  kUled — ^murdered, 
as  several  of  my  noble  friends  have  said,  In 
oold  blood.  Worse  still,  from  tbe  evidence, 
they  were  probably  shot  at  close  range  from 
the  back,  falling  into  the  gravee  they  had 
probably  had  to  dig  themselves.  This  is 
known,  but  has  never  been  really  fairly  and 
properly  put.  To  do  this  In  war,  when  you 
have  been  at  peace  with  that  nation  and  you 
vmnt  them  to  fight  on  your  side,  is  almoet 
inconceivable;  but,  as  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Salisbury  aald.  It  was  oold  poUcy  to  stop  the 
future  leaders  of  the  Polish  nation — tboee 
who  would  be  leading  Poland  now  had  It 
not  been  for  this  ghastly  act  of  Inhumanity. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  honour  to  the  Polish 
people,  even  to  tboee  in  Poland  now  who 
are  free  to  bear  the  truth.  I  want  to  add 
that  not  only  do  we  owe  a  debt  of  honour, 
we  owe  a  debt  to  truth.  The  United  States 
of  America  hss  admitted  some  of  the  ter- 
rible things  that  have  happened  with  some 
of  her  troops  in  Vietnam,  has  "come  clean" 
and  has  charged  the  jieople  concerned.  Why 
not  have  the  truth  on  this  matter?  We  know 
what  happened  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  we 
know  what  happened  a  little  further  back 
in  Hungary.  It  is  tbe  truth  that  we  ought  to 
have,  and  truth  has  no  deadline. 

Lord  Hankxt:  My  Lords,  without  adding 
unduly  to  this  debate.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  Question  asked  by 
the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby.  because  I  was 
First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
Poland  before  the  war;  I  was  a  diplomatic 
liaison  ofllcer  with  the  Poles  in  Rumania, 
and  afterwards  in  Iran,  when  Oeneral  Anders 
and  bis  Polish  Army,  and  about  70,000  civil- 
ians came  out  at  rather  short  notice — may 
I  say.  one  of  the  mlraclee  of  our  century — 
and  I  was  again  Counsellor  in  Poland  at  our 
Embassy  in  Warsaw  after  the  war.  After  that 
I  was  bead  of  the  Northern  Department,  and 
had  responsibility  at  departmental  level  for 
Anglo-Polish  relations,  including  the  politi- 
cal problems  of  demobUlslng  tbe  PoUsh  Army 
In  tbe  West.  Afterwards  I  was  Minister  in 
Hungary,  and  I  know,  to  my  cost,  what  living 
under  the  N.K.VI}.  in  the  last  years  of 
Stalin's  life  was  like. 

I  cannot  echo  too  strongly  what  has  Iteen 
said  about  the  appalling,  hideous  massacre  at 
Katyn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  It  really  is  a 
vary  shocking  crime,  and  if  the  facts  were 
to  come  out  in  an  absolutely  Incontestable 
form,  nobody  would  be  more  glad  than  I.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  tbe  file  of  the  German 
Inquiry  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pass  through 
my  hands  at  one  time,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  through  it  carefully.  Tbe  date 
at  which  this  massacre  took  place  has  always 
been  slightly  dUfioult  to  Identify  with  abso- 
lute clarity.  In  actual  fact.  It  depends  largely 
on  the  dlarlee  found  In  the  pockets  ot  tbe 
dead  men.  I  can  confirm  what  the  noble 


Viscount,  Lord  Monckton  of  Brenchley  said, 
that  these  men  were  shot  In  tbe  back  <a  the 
head,  which  was  a  practice  unfortunately 
current  on  both  sides  of  that  terrible  front. 

The  dates  of  the  entries  in  the  diaries  all 
end  in  about  March  and  April  1940;  but  as 
tbe  evidence  was  released  by  the  Germans  In 
1943,  It  is  Incredible  that  they  would  have 
allowed  any  diaries  to  survive  which  bad  an 
entry  of  a  subsequent  date.  Therefore,  one 
has  to  say  that  there  Is  a  conceivable  residual 
doubt  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  In  any  very 
great  doubt  myself,  I  am  afraid,  as  to  where 
the  blame  lay.  I  only  say  that  If  you  want 
legal  evidence,  there  Is  a  legitimate  residual 
doubt,  and  I  do  not  think  that  It  has  been 
possible  to  clear  it  up  on  the  evidence  which 
has  hitherto  been  released. 

The  Earl  of  Dundee:  My  Lords,  would  It 
have  been  possible  to  fabricate  a  diary  which 
came  to  an  end  In  March,  1940,  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  diary  blank? 

Lord  Hakkxt  :  No,  my  Lords;  I  do  not  think 
it  woxild.  I  have  seen  photogr^bs  of  tbe  en- 
tries in  tbe  diaries;  they  were  incontestaWy 
genuine.  I  personally  think  that  the  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
lost  their  lives  In  April.  1940;  but  all  I  say  Is 
that  tbe  Nazis  were  consummate  liars  and 
when  they  brought  out  a  lot  of  evidence  of 
this  sort  it  waa  hard  to  know  exactly  what  to 
believe.  It  was  difficult  for  the  Foreign  Office 
at  that  time — faced  as  they  were  with  the 
difficulty  of  encouraging  tbe  Russians  to  go 
on  fighting,  although  we  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  launch  tbe  Second  Front  which  they 
demanded  with  such  insistence — to  take  this 
matter  up  on  evidence  released  by  the  Oer- 
mans. I  do  not  think  It  is  true  that  the  For- 
eign Office  suppressed  tbe  evidence.  One 
noble  Lord  suggested  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  I  was  not  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment at  tbe  time,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Foreign  Office  ever  suppressed  evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Arran:  My  Lords,  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  speak  only  for  the  official  and  not 
for  the  Ministerial  level.  But  It  was  the  guid- 
ance given  out  by  the  News  Department, 
which  I  am  sure  tbe  noble  Lord  respects  as 
much  as  I  do,  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
firmly  convinced  that  It  was  a  Russian  crime 
and  not  a  Oerman  crime.  But  It  waa  im- 
politic to  say  so,  and  I  personally  agreed  with 
them  at  tbe  time.  Mr.  Iveracb  McDonald,  now 
aasutant  Editor  of  The  Times  and  then  dip- 
lomatic correq>ondent  of  The  Times,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Scott,  of  the  Guardian,  would  con- 
firm that  that  was  the  guidance  given  to  us. 

Lord  HAmcrr:  My  Lords.  I  am  not  dis- 
agreeing with  the  noble  Earl,  and  I  think  he 
is  quite  right.  I  think  his  remarks  about 
what  Sir  WUllam  Ridsdale  said  were  ex- 
tremely significant  and  very  interesting,  and 
I  share  the  same  view.  In  fact  I  thought  I 
was  agreeing  with  him.  AU  I  am  sajrlng  is 
that  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  conceal  this. 
They  did  not  think  they  had  absolutely  cast- 
iron  evidence;  and.  anyhow,  even  if  they  bad, 
they  would  not  have  thought  it  very  politic 
to  release  the  evidence  at  a  time  when  tbe 
Issues  of  war  were  so  very  great.  Nor  would 
tbe  Foreign  Office  at  any  time — and  nor 
should  any  of  us — be  greatly  impressed  by 
crocodile  tears  shed  about  this  by  the  Nazis. 
Nothing  could  be  nearer  to  hypocrisy  than 
Nazi  sorrow  about  a  crime  of  this  sort. 

When  I  was  In  Poland  after  tbe  war.  I  made 
it  my  bvislneas  to  go  to  the  extermination 
camps  of  Majdnek  and  Oswlecim.  which  is 
better  known  in  this  country  by  the  German 
name  of  Auschwitz,  and  I  saw  evidence  of 
what  the  Germans  did  which  really  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold.  I  have  seen  the  receipts 
given  by  tbe  man  at  the  gas  chamber  of 
Majdanek.  The  Germans  were  very  careful; 
a  receipt  was  given  once  every  ao  or  30  min- 
utes for  several  years,  and  every  time  about 
38  pec^le  were  put  to  death.  A  typical  re- 
ceipt would  be.  "10  Poles.  13  Pcmsh  Jews,  6 
Ukrainian  women  with  5  children,  one  Nor- 


wegian and  one  Rumanian  Jew."  I  have  seen 
the  tins  of  poison  gas  which  were  used  for 
tbe  purpoee.  Ubelled  "Zyklon"  and  produced 
In  tins  with  a  skull  and  crosebones  on  them 
and  red  paint  all  around,  and  with  many 
notices  about  the  danger  of  hancUlng  it. 

The  Germans  were  very  careful.  Before  the 
prisoners  were  pushed  Into  the  gas  cham- 
ber, everybody  was  given  a  hot  shower  and  a 
shave.  I  have  seen  a  receipt  given  by  a  firm 
in  Hamburg  for  1,000  kilograms — ^whlch  Is  a 
ton — of  human  hair.  I  have  seen  800^)00  pairs 
of  shoes  In  an  enormous  but,  one  of  several 
consignments  which  were  left  behind.  I  had 
tbe  chance  to  examine  them.  There  were  the 
sort  of  shoes  worn  by  old  Polish  women  In 
going  to  market.  There  were  the  sort  of  shoes 
worn  by  Frenchwomen  to  go  shopping.  There 
were  Norwegian  shoes.  German  shoes,  Ukrain- 
ian shoes,  every  imaginable  sort  of  shoe 
in  those  800.000.  There  were  tiny  shoes,  two 
Inches  long.  It  was  a  terrible  sight. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  on  many  occasions, 
the  gas  chambers  could  not  work  hard 
enough,  and  the  men  who  had  to  carry  the 
corpses  up  the  incline  to  tbe  furnaces  were 
unable  to  get  there  quick  enough.  On 
those  occasions  t2ie  S.S.  men  shot  peo- 
ple down  into  ditches.  I  have  seen  the 
ditches  which  they  were  shot  Into.  At  Ausch- 
witz they  did  not  leave  things  at  all  to 
chance.  The  gas  chambers  were  mechanised. 
They  pressed  a  button,  on  went  tbe  moving 
floor,  and  tbe  bodies  were  tipped  into  a  fur- 
nace. I  am  sorry  to  spoU  your  Lordships' 
evening,  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  ter- 
rible crime  of  Katyn  against  the  other  appall- 
ing crimes  that  have  been  oommltteed  in  Po- 
land against  our  gallant  allies.  This  Is  a  most 
shocking  affair  and  one  wonders  how  It  could 
have  happened. 

We  British  have  made  one  terrible  mistake 
in  our  time.  We  have  been  inclined  to  say, 
"Well,  it  does  not  much  matter  what  people 
believe.  What  really  matters  U  what  they 
do."  We  could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 
When  Rosenberg  produced  his  theory  of  "de- 
bumanlsatlon"  or  Sntmenschlichunn ,  which 
was  that  If  by  suffering  you  could  dehuman- 
ise pet^le  and  reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
beasts  then  it  did  not  matter  If  you  killed 
them,  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  taken  more 
notice.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  have  real- 
ised that  these  terrible  doctrines  would  find 
expression  In  the  appalling  acts  which  w« 
have  seen  in  our  oenttury.  Tou  have  to  go 
back  hundreds  of  years  to  find  the  Uke. 

Many  of  my  friends  died  In  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto.  They  were  herded  Into  It.  deprived 
of  food  and  finally  destroyed  and  burned 
alive.  Many  of  my  friends  were  killed  In  the 
Warsaw  Rising.  It  was  impossible  after  the 
war,  when  Warsaw  had  been  destroyed  by 
flamethrowers,  bouse  by  house,  to  know 
what  continent  you  were  wandlng  In  when 
you  stood  In  the  middle  of  the  Castle  Square 
in  Warsaw.  I  remember  that  in  tbe  house 
next  to  the  one  I  lived  In  there  waa  a  hand- 
written notice  which  said,  "Under  this  door- 
way there  are  two  bodies.  Do  not  dlstuil) 
them.  I  will  oome  back  and  bury  them."  It 
was  signed,  "Their  brother".  During  that 
terrible  episode  of  the  Warsaw  Rising — I 
saw  all  the  diplomatic  telegrams  at  tbs 
time — we  made  many  applications  to  the 
Russians  for  them  to  give  help  or  to  allow 
us  to  send  aeroplanes  and  to  drop  help  our- 
selves. Warsaw  was  too  far  away  for  our 
bombers  to  go  there  and  back  at  that  tlma. 
without  being  able  to  land  and  refuel  In 
Russia.  It  is  a  matter  ot  history  that  Stalin, 
although  pressed  at  the  highest  leraU,  re- 
fused to  allow  that  to  be  done.  Tbe  Riuslans 
were  just  over  the  river  in  the  suburb  of 
Praga.  Tour  Lordships  must  Imagine  that  tbe 
Germans  were  here  and  the  Russians  were 
at  the  Shell  centre  or  possibly  at  the  Be- 
phant  and  Castle,  somewhere  between  tbe 
two,  but  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  help 
those  gallant  men,  all  our  allies,  fighting  tbs 
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N»sU  In  WarMW.  It  waa,  I  thlnfc.  a  crime  not 
mucb  l«aa  to  be  condenmed  than  the  crime 
of  Katyn,  for  I  suppoae  that  far  more  gal- 
lant    men    were    killed    In    that    appalling 


I  am  not  very  much  In  f  aTour  of  looking 
back  on  theae  ahocklng  eplaodea  at  our  cen- 
tury, except  that  we  may  be  able  to  leam 
aome  leHona  for  the  future.  What  can  we 
learn  from  theae  awful  event*?  Flrat  at  all, 
how  can  we  help  our  gaUant  PolUb  alllea? 
We  have  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  wonder- 
ful Pole  In  almost  every  cdBoe.  TlMy  are  very 
valued  and  esteemed  member*  of  otir  com- 
munity. They  earn  a  good  deal,  because  they 
are  efllclent  people  and  very  devoted  and 
they  work  hard.  But  there  la  much  hardship, 
also,  among  the  widows,  and  especially 
among  the  retired  Intellectuals  and  the  el- 
derly people  who  cannot  earn  their  living 
any  more.  TTiey  need  o\ir  help  and  sym- 
pathy. There  are  excellent  PoUsh  charities 
which  I  can  recommend  for  your  Lordahlpe' 
consideration. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  recognlas  that  we 
should  not  handle  this  affair,  or  other  affairs, 
so  as  to  stir  up  the  Pedes  In  Poland  against 
the  Buaalana.  It  is  do  good:  one  has  to  recog- 
nise the  strategic  facts  of  life  In  the  years 
In  which  we  live.  I  have  heard  It  said  (I  have 
never  had  concrete  proof)  that  there  were 
broadcasts  either  from  London  or  from  Bus- 
sla — the  two  sides  blame  each  other — re- 
questing the  Poles  in  Warsaw  to  rise  when 
they  did.  I  have  never  seen  the  actual  proof: 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  when  they  did 
rlM  they  got  themselves  effectively  destroyed. 
If  we  were  to  say  the  same  to  the  Poles  to- 
day. It  would  Just  be  another  Warsaw  rising: 
It  would  just  be  another  Czechoslovakia  of 
1998.  I  think  we  should  not  do  them  any 
good.  I  should  like  to  go  further  than  this. 
I  should  like  to  say  that,  viewed  in  modern 
terms,  Poland  has  nothing  to  gain  by  East/ 
West  tensions. 

I  think  that  one  can  go  even  further  than 
that  now  and  say  that  It  really  Is  essential 
to  bring  about  better  East/West  relations 
altogether.  I  myself  believe  that  we  should 
never  mlse  a  chance  to  settle  outstanding  Is- 
sues with  the  Russians.  We  have  a  great  com- 
mon Interest  In  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Poland  Is  perhaps  not  ao  well  off  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  bad  been  a  free  Western  coun- 
try, but  It  is  making  some  progress  and  the 
people  there  seem  to  keep  alive.  Nevertheless, 
my  Lords,  it  reaUy  is  a  grim  and  sombre  cloud 
that  hangs  over  the  East  of  Europw.  The  Bus- 
slans  are  a  people  with  very  high  discipline. 
They  are  extremely  secretive  about  their  af- 
fairs. I  think  there  will  never  be  any  chance 
of  establishing  the  facts  of  Starobielsk  and 
the  other  camps  unless  the  Riissians  give  per- 
mission for  an  investigation,  or  undertake 
an  absolutely  objective  investigation  them- 
selvee.  Therefore.  I  And  it  very  hard  to  see 
bow  we  can  carry  this  matter  to  the  full 
elucidation  of  the  truth  which  I  agree  would 
be  desirable. 

Fourthly,  my  Lords,  I  think  the  time  has 
come,  looking  at  these  events  on  the  broad- 
est scale,  to  recognise  bow  important  it  is 
that  we  should  strengthen  Western  Europe. 
The  X7.S.SJi.  alms  to  exploit  the  differences 
between  nation*;  she  despises  weakness.  The 
lightning  invasion  of  Caechoslovakla  was 
really  the  writing  on  the  wall.  It  is  high 
time — very  high  time,  my  Ixirds — to  unite 
Europe  still  more.  I  think  we  should  draw 
NATO  closer  together:  and  In  my  view  it  is 
high  time  that  the  United  Kingdom  joined 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  lent 
its  weight  to  those  who  wish  to  strengthen 
the  Free  World. 

Finally,  my  Lords,  as  a  phUoeopfalcal  re- 
flection, if  I  may  be  permitted  this  at  the 
end  of  this  very  distressing  ipeech,  I  should 
like  to  say  tbmt  it  is  important  to  strengthen 
our  own  society.  I  believe  looking  back  at 
the  history  of  Boaenberg  and  at  the  history 
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of  what  happened  in  Buasla.  that  it  is  vitally 
important  to  look  Into  our  own  society  and 
to  look  at  the  doctrines  of  which  our  young 
are  being  brought  up.  How  do  you  think 
they  will  reaot  to  possible  future  crimes  of 
ruthless  lust.  vlolezM;e  and  brutality,  such  as 
Katyn,  or  new  Katyns  nearer  home,  when 
they  are  nurtured  daily  by  the  cinema  and 
T.V.  on  scene*  of  rape,  murder  and  bestiality? 
Should  we  not  be  thinking  about  the  ideas 
on  which  we  are  bringing  up  the  young  gen- 
eration, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  control  the 
Oovernments  of  the  future?  Was  it  not  the 
failure  of  German  and  Busslan  opinion  to 
control  their  Oovernments  which  led  to  the 
terrible  events  of  our  century?  With  Katyn 
Auschwitz  and  the  Warsaw  ghetto  behind  us, 
and  having  before  us  much  ruthlees  murder 
and  violence  in  our  own  cities,  especially  in 
Northern  Ireland,  with  declining  security  in 
many  cities  in  North  and  South  America,  I 
am  full  of  foreboding  for  the  future  of  our 
civilisation.  For  democracy  to  be  worth  while. 
It  should  know  what  it  believes  in  and  be 
prepared  to  defend  its  beliefs  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  present,  our  Christian  civilisation 
is  living  on  capital,  and  there  may  not  be 
all  that  much  capital  left — and  perhaps  not 
so  much  tlm«,  either. 

The  Barl  of  Lauderdale:  My  Lords,  like  the 
noble  Lord,  Lord  Hankey,  I  too  have  personal 
recollections  of  Poland,  though  they  are  not 
so  extensive  or  so  far-reaching  as  his.  But  I 
was  sent  to  Poland  in  July,  1939,  a*  a  apedaJ 
correspondent  of  The  Times  to  cover  the 
events  leading  up  to.  and  Indeed  foUowing 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Therefore,  to  this  day 
I  remember  with  great  vividness  the  first 
days  of  the  World  War  there:  the  darkened 
silent  streets:  the  disappearance  of  men  to 
mobilisation  and,  only  a  few  days  later,  the 
disintegration,  the  paitiUon  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  tanks.  Like  the  noble  Barl, 
Lord  Arran,  I  share  a  haunting  sense  of  a 
foul  conscience  over  Poland — a  Poland  that 
we  urged  to  fight,  a  Poland  tha.t  we  encour- 
aged to  fight,  a  Poland  that  we  promised  to 
back  to  the  end. 

My  Lords,  as  the  noble  Viscount,  Lord 
Monckton  of  Brenchley,  put  it,  we  owe  a  debt 
of  honour  to  the  Polish  nation.  "Oh!",  it  is 
said.  "Why  rake  it  all  up  again?  Why  revive 
old  quarrels?" 

Lord  Haitkxt:  My  Lords.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  Interrupt,  but  on  a  point  of  historical 
fact — and  I  did  see  all  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  1939 — we  did  not  encourage 
the  Poles  to  fight:  we  really  did  beseech  them 
to  be  very  moderate,  and  they  reaUy  were  very 
moderate.  I  do  not  think  that  we  carry  re- 
sponsibility for  pushing  the  Poles  Into  war. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale:  My  Lords,  with 
the  very  greatest  respect,  and  paying  partic- 
ular respect  to  one  who  was  much  closer  to 
events  than  I  waa,  because  the  noble  Lord 
was  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  I  remember 
Mr.  Chamberlln's  "Peace  Prono",  which  was 
an  endeavour  to  ring  Germany  roimd  with 
allies  in  Eastern  Eiirope;  and,  whatever  may 
have  been  done  diplomatically,  the  people 
of  Britain  prayed  that  the  Poles  would  resist 
and  prayed  that  our  Government  here  would 
stand  up  and  fight  as  well.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  and  I  am  sure  the  noble  Lord 
and  my  personal  friend  Lord  Hankey  will 
agree  to  let  us  differ  on  that  Interpretation. 

What  I  do  believe  is  that  there  are  times 
when  we  must  look  back,  albeit  with  pru- 
dence. Those  who  were  responsible  on  either 
side  are  no  longer  with  us.  The  B&ldwln- 
Chamberlaln  epoch  of  appeasement,  when 
young  Tory  reformers  denoimced  their  Front 
Bench  as  a  row  of  extinct  volcanoes  and  their 
Bank-Benchers  as  the  Forty  Thieves,  may 
have  been  shameful  in  many  ways.  But  the 
epoch  of  Hitler  and  Rlbbentropp,  of  Stalin 
and  Molotov.  which  begat  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Pact — this  Is  something  very  different.  For 
that  Pact  was  one  of  the  great  betrayals  of 
history,  and  that  Pact  is  the  context  of  this 
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debate.  I  am  not  one  who  shares  the  com- 
mon fashl(»i  of  believing  that  foreign  pol- 
icies should  be  founded  on  moral  Indignation 
about  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  Governments 
are  the  same  as  Individuals.  Nor  can  one  ex- 
pect them  to  be  responsible  In  the  same 
moral  sense  as  individuals.  But  at  Nurem- 
berg we  joined  with  the  United  State*. 
France  and  Russia  to  judge  and  condemn 
crime*  against  humanity.  My  belief  Is  that, 
whoever  was  responsible  for  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre*— and  the  oplnUxi  of  this  House,  it  is 
quite  evident.  Is  unanlmoiu  so  far — the 
Katyn  massacres  were  certainly  in  the  class 
of  crime*  against  humanity. 

"Oh,  yes",  they  say,  "but  It  ia  aU  old  his- 
tory: let  bygone*  be  bygone*."  My  Lords, 
there  are  attitude*  to  history.  You  may  say. 
as  did  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  it  is  Just  a 
"confused  heap  of  facts".  You  may  say,  as 
did  Carlyle,  that  history  is  "a  great  dust 
heap".  You  may  even  re-echo,  as  did  Lord 
Beaver  brook,  the  lmm(»l«l  words  of  Henry 
Ford  th*t.  "History  is  just  bunk".  I  believe 
that  the  dignity  of  history  deserves  to  be  bet- 
ter attested  and  by  whom  better  than  the 
father  of  history,  Tbucydldes  himself,  who 
said  that  history  is  phllceophy  learned  from 
examples  or,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh:  Ttotn  it  we  may  gather  a  policy, 
"no  less  wise  than  eternal  by  the  comparisons 
and  applications  of  other  mens  forepast 
miseries  with  our  own  like  error  and  111 
deservings." 

Perhaps  it  was  best  summed  up  in  Schil- 
ler's lines: 

'Die  Weltgeschichte  1st  das  Weltgerlcht." — 
world  history  Is  the  world's  judgment. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  man  before  now  that 
if  he  has  no  enemies  he  has  no  honour.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  so  he  also  deserves  no 
friends.  We  have  had  brave  friends  among 
the  smaller  nations:  Greece.  Jugoslavia,  New 
Zealand  and  Poland  oome  to  mind  at  once. 
I  pray  God  that  this  House  and  this  country 
will  never,  never  shrink  from  supporting, 
encouraging  and  honouring  our  friends.  To 
discard  our  friends  is  to  besmirch  their  hon- 
our; to  neglect  their  record — or  to  connive 
at  such  a  thing — would  be  to  dishonour  our- 
selves. I  beg  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
recognise  to-day  our  debt  of  honour  at  least 
to  go  as  far  as.  in  the  words  of  this  Motion, 
"To  support  an  effort". 
6.41  p.m. 

Lord  St.  Oswaui:  My  Lords,  we  have  been 
debating  this  afternoon  an  epic  tragedy  and 
an  epic  crime,  the  deliberate  assassination  of 
close  on  15.000  defenceless  prisoners  of  war, 
mostly  offlcers  and  intellectual  leaders.  These 
were  men  who  had  surrendered  and  whose 
surrender  had  been  accepted,  under  the  ex- 
isting rules  of  wsx  by  which  civilised  nations 
normally  abide,  even  when  they  are  dragged 
by  cruel  circumstances  or  by  cruel  design 
over  the  brink  of  war.  These  men  had  sur- 
rendered In  such  circumstances  to  a  powerful 
and  crushingly  victorious  foe.  They  had  con- 
ceded and  defined  their  helplessness,  with 
bitter  dismay,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  that  victorious  enemy.  They  were 
totally  defenceless,  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
their  captors.  They  had  ceased  to  fight  and 
counted  upon  the  laws  of  civilised  men  to 
preserve  their  lives.  There  was  no  question 
of  any  form  of  trial  before  their  execution, 
because  their  Innocence  of  any  offence  was 
patent  and  never  in  dispute.  The  condemna- 
tion of  this  House  in  this  debate  has  been 
unanlxnous.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  or  underestimate 
as  to  what  this  Unst&rred  Parliamentary 
Question  contains.  It  contains  a  charge,  a 
charge  that  the  Soviet  authorities,  in  the 
spring  of  1940,  planned  and  Implenvented 
this  mass  assassination.  It  is  a  crime,  as  I 
have  said,  perpetrated  thirty  yearn  ago,  but 
it  concerns  the  future  conduct  of  human 
affairs  in  a  way  which  the  equally  bestial 
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crimes  of  Nazi  Germany  do  not  concern  that 
future.  It  concerns  our  world  and  Its  future 
because  the  accused  is  not  only  free  and  un- 
punished but  powerful,  self-righteous  and  in- 
fluential. It  even  claims  to  be  a  pattern  of 
morality,  a  mirror  In  which  the  more  giilllble 
nations  of  the  world,  the  more  gullible 
groups  and  Individuals,  are  encouraged  to 
gaze  bemused.  Some  of  them  gaze;  many 
are  bemused.  That  Is  a  danger  which  con- 
fronts the  present  population  of  this  globe. 
This  small  but  significant  debate  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  trial  of  the  Soviet  rulers, 
either  those  immediately  accused  or  their 
successors  who  express  no  concern  over  this 
unexplated  crime.  This  is  not  a  trial  of  the 
directly  accused,  because  your  Lordships' 
House  is  not  sitting  judicially;  and  If  it 
were  there  would  be  no  sanctions  or  penal- 
ties available  to  such  a  court.  But  In  a 
sense,  at  one  remove  or  at  two  removes, 
somebody  is  on  trial  to-day  and  we  all  hope 
within  a  few  minutes  to  see  Innocence  de- 
clared and  proven.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  devoted  supporter.  Is 
on  test,  if  not  on  trial,  in  the  terms  of  my 
noble  friend's  Question.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment are  asked  to  do  something  well 
within  their  powM',  to  support  an  effort  to 
secure  pronouncement  upon  the  authorship 
of  mass  murder. 
The  Earl  of  Arrar:  And  to  tell  the  truth  I 
Lord  St.  Oswald:  And  to  insist  upon  the 
truth  being  known,  as  the  noble  Barl  has 
said.  Their  response  to  this  disinterested 
appeal  will  be  a  measure  of  their  own  sense 
of  international  morality.  I  am  confident 
that  this  Government's  sense  of  morality  is 
at  least  as  high  as  that  of  any  Government 
In  the  world. 

Evidence  of  the  crime  was  first  discovered 
after  a  delay  of  nearly  three  years,  and  the 
evidence  then  bore  the  stigma  of  being  pre- 
sented by  the  German  Nazi  Government  and 
through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Goebbels.  The 
British  Government  of  the  day  stood  back, 
understandably  enough,  from  Judgment.  I 
think  that  we  can  be  indulgent  to  the  then 
Foreign  Secretary.  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  for 
saying  in  bis  statement  to  Parliament  on 
May  4.  1943: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  have  no  wish 
to  attribute  blame  for  these  events  to  any- 
one except  the  common  enemy." 

Later  In  the  same  statement,  he  said : 
"The  Germans  need  Indulge  no  hope  that 
their  manoeuvres  will  weaken  the  combined 
offensive  of  the  allies  or  the  growing  resist- 
ance of  the  enslaved  populations  of  Eu- 
rope." 

That  reassuring  forecast  was  accurate  in 
a  large  degree.  Goebbels'  propaganda,  based 
so  consistently  on  lies,  did  not  succeed,  when, 
by  a  savage  windfall  of  war.  it  was  able  to 
employ  the  truth.  It  did  not  succeed  in  un- 
dermining the  win  of  the  Anglo-American 
alliance.  What  Is  more  wonderful  by  far  is 
that  It  did  not  lead  to  a  reduction  of  fight- 
ing effort  by  the  Poles  theniselves  who  had 
such  grim,  predictive  evidence  of  the  future 
awaiting  them,  when  one  form  of  slavery 
would  be  exchanged  for  another.  These  Poles 
were  still  to  throw  themselves,  heroically, 
into  the  taking  of  Monte  Cassino  in  the 
Allied  cause:  they  were  still  to  undertake 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Warsaw  rising  when  they 
were  so  ruthlessly,  deliberately,  betrayed  by 
the  Soviet  Army,  on  the  orders  of  the  Soviet 
Government;  condemned  to  slaughter  by  the 
retreating  German  invaders,  who  crushed 
that  rising  while  the  Soviet  forces  waited 
outside  Warsaw  and  allowed  them  to  do  so. 
The  purpose  then  vras  identical  with  the 
cold  purpose  of  the  massacre  of  Katyn:  to 
kill  off  or  to  jermit  to  be  killed  off,  the  flower 
of  the  leadership  of  a  nation  not  amenable 
to  the  despotism  they  were  preparing  to  im- 
pose. 

That  could  have  been  the  end  of  it.  an  In- 
cident quietly,  qulesoenUy,  forgotten  or  rti- 
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•gated  as  a  footnote  to  history.  That  would 
be  comfortable,  perhaps.  But  nations  have 
achieved  greatness  and  maintained  greatness 
by  other  endeavours  than  simply  iKicklng 
comfort,  by  sheltering  behind  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  past. 
To  pick  up  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  phrase  again, 
to  go  back  to  May  4.  1943,  and  submit  it  to 
the  factors  of  our  day:  there  Is  now  no  war 
and  no  common  enemy  to  menace  our  exist- 
ence; by  the  same  token  there  is  no  com- 
mon scapegoat  and  no  sweeping  indemnity — 
and  In  saying  this  I  am  echoing  the  theme  of 
the  noble  Earl.  Lord  Arran.  To-day  all  nations 
are  equal  before  the  law,  in  theory  at  least. 
What  my  noble  friend  Lord  Bamby  Is  de- 
manding is  that.  In  the  Ught  of  recorded  hU- 
tory,  with  the  threat  of  Nazism  long  extin- 
guished, never  to  be  revived,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  insist  on  a  proper  and  pub- 
lic evaluation  of  the  evidence  assembled  and 
tested  In  the  thirty  years  subsequent  to  that 
savage  and  slckemng  event. 

The  crime  in  Itself,  the  massacre  of  14.500 
Polish  captives,  is  not  questioned.  Nobody 
claims  that  they  evaporated  in  some  miracu- 
lous and  painless  manner.  The  corpaes  of 
4.133.  each  with  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  have  been  exhumed  in  the  Forest  of 
Katyn.  The  fate  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  so  far  as  the  where- 
abouts of  their  murders  is  concerned;  but  no- 
body doubts  that  their  end  was  violent, 
treacherous  and  Inhuman.  This  is  an  epic 
atrocity  of  our  own  times.  It  is  a  condemna- 
tion, perhaps,  of  what  our  own  highly  de- 
veloped species  can  do  to  each  other  In  the 
20th  century.  It  Is  the  deUberate,  organised, 
premeditated  nature  of  the  crime  which  sets 
it  apart  from  many  other  crimes  of  our  epoch. 
There  is  another  characteristic  upon  which 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Bamby  and  following 
speakers  have  thrown  a  strong  light  to-day. 
Nobody  has  been  brought  to  the  bar  of  Jus- 
tice. There  was  a  cynical  attempt  to  add  t.hin 
to  the  list  of  Nazi  crimes  paraded  and  pun- 
ished at  Nuremberg.  With  all  the  facilities  for 
gathering  and  presenting  evidence  available 
to  that  court,  the  attempt  was  so  hollow  that 
this  charge,  though  Included  in  the  initial 
indictment  at  the  behest  of  the  Russians, 
was  significantly  omitted  altogether  from 
the  Judgment.  It  is  a  matter  so  horrifying  In 
Its  nature  that,  so  it  seems  to  me.  It  must  be 
treated  either  at  great  length  and  in  great 
detail  or  briefly,  by  concentrating  upMn  the 
essence  of  the  crime  itself.  Important  and 
poignant  is  the  opportunity  g^lven  to  us  by 
my  noble  friend  this  evening.  It  is  not,  as  I 
see  it,  the  opportunity  to  present  the  full 
case;  and  to  attempt  to  present  a  condensed 
case  would  be  to  duplicate  the  opening 
speech  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Barnby. 

Evidence  there  is  In  abundance  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  of  that  evidence  has 
been  studied  by  noble  Lords  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  debate.  There  is  the  evidence  of 
those  few  who  escaped,  by  some  quirk  or 
some  strange  reasoning  of  their  captors,  the 
fate  which  befell  their  fellow  prisoners;  and 
whose  sxuTTivlng  witness  points  to  guilt  con- 
vincingly enough  for  moet  of  us.  There  is 
the  Report  of  the  International  Medical 
Commission  wtilch  went  to  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  In  Katyn  Forest  In  April.  1943.  There 
is  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  a  model  of  thor- 
oughness and  meticulous  research.  There  is 
the  report  of  the  Polish  Government  Special 
Committee  set  up  in  1944  Its  findings  pub- 
lished In  February  1946  under  the  title  The 
Facta  and  Documents  Concerning  the  Polish 
Prisoners  of  War  captured  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
during  the  1939  Campaign.  There  is  other 
separate  fully  corroborative  evidence  which 
has  been  collected  over  the  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  two 
books  and  a  70-mlnute  television  programme, 
all  three  comprising  deep,  systematic  re- 
search, have  brought  part  of  that  research 
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in  a  responsible  form  before  the  scrutiny 
of  the  British  public.  At  this  point  I  must 
mention  a  factor  which  possibly  I  should 
have  mentioned  earlier.  We  are  so  properly 
scrupulous  In  this  House  In  declaring  an 
Interest  of  any  kind  that  I  miwt  mention 
my  part  as  the  publisher  of  one  of  those 
books.  The  impulse  to  publish  and  the  im- 
pulse to  speak  sprang  equally  from  a  con- 
viction— shared  by  all  those  taking  part  so 
far  m  this  debate — that  this  hideous  page 
of  history  should  be  studied  and  judged  upon. 
Both  of  those  books  have  been  refemd  to 
more  than  once  In  this  debate.  One  is  en- 
titled. Death  in  the  Forest;  the  other,  Katyn 
A  Grim*  Withota  Parallel.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  latter  Is  a  valid  tlUe,  for  who  is 
capable  of  comparing  one  crime  with  an- 
other? 

My  Lords,  we  deem  ourselves  as  living  in 
a  civUlsed  age,  an  Improvement  on  others. 
How  sound  Is  our  diagnosis?  It  seems  cru- 
cial to  me  that  we  ahotild  study  ourselve*, 
not  simply  as  individuals  or  nations  but  as  a 
clvUlsatlon  which  will  have  to  pass  on  an 
Inheritance,  hopeful,  ominous  or  Indifferent 
to  those  who  come  after.  I  do  not  think  it  la 
Inordinately  hubrlstic  to  claim  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  democratic  West  are  healthily 
self-critical  compared  to  the  self-glorlfylng 
dicUtorshlpe  of  the  East.  Certainly  in  tha 
strictures  which  opposing  political  Parttea 
pass  upon  each  other  in  this  Parliament 
building  there  Is  plenty  of  scope  for  ques- 
tioning and  for  debunking  our  designs/This 
we  all  believe  to  be  our  strength.  There  la 
a  corresponding  weakness  in  the  dictator- 
ships which  we  ignore.  But  because  that 
weakness  weakens  the  world  we  live  in. 
we  cannot,  responsibly,  shrug  It  off  or  look 
the  other  way. 

I  have  myself  seen  and  listened  to  the 
hubrlstic  arrogance  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  I  have  seen  how  easily  duped  are 
the  unwary  and  the  uncommitted  nations, 
gaplngly  Impressed  by  such  aggressive  con- 
fidence. I  have  seen  them  unimpressed,  con- 
temptuously unimpressed,  by  the  manner  In 
which  we,  the  Western  nations,  willingly,  re- 
peatedly, turn  the  other  cheek  and  give  a 
soft  answer  in  preference  to  an  honest  and 
informative  answer — anything  for  a  peace- 
ful life,  even  if  it  means  cringing  away  from 
awkward  facts.  Here  we  have  an  undoubted 
awkward  fact.  I  have  said  earlier  that  the 
innocence  of  the  murdered  was  never  dis- 
puted. I  do  not  believe  that  the  guilt  or 
Identity  of  the  murderers  can  be  disputed 
to-day,  in  this  place  or  In  any  place  where 
free  speech  Is  permitted.  Very  little,  if  any, 
investigation  remains  to  be  done.  The  mate- 
rial evidence,  collected,  codified  and  ready- 
for  inspecUon,  la  there.  The  weight  of  that 
evidence,  to  one  who  has  studied  It,  Is  over- 
whelming. It  awaits  an  authoritative  judg- 
ment and  verdict  delivered  to  the  world.  It 
could  be  the  simplest,  least  laborious  task 
that  the  United  Nations  had  ever  been  set.  I 
hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  satis- 
fied by  the  force  of  what  has  been  said  to-day 
and  no  doubt  satisfied  by  the  facts  which 
they  themselves  have  read,  may  present  that 
task  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  on  visibly  weak 
ground  In  the  matter  of  treatment,  past  and 
present,  even  of  their  own  minorities  within 
their  own  borders.  This  weakness  is  reflected 
in  the  monstrously  arrogant  or  widely  dlver- 
slve  speeches  delivered  by  their  spokesman  at 
the  United  Nations  when  kindred  subjects 
are  raised;  either  In  the  Third  Committee,  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Committee,  before 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  or  before 
the  Sub-Commission  on  the  Prevention  of 
Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
Here  Is  a  case  concerning  the  dead  who  can- 
not be  brought  back,  a  case  which  crle*  out 
for  world  attention  and  obloquy.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  a  lead,  and  I  beUeve  that  lead 
could  naost  properly  be  given  by  the  British 
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Oovemmsnt.  Tet  for  thlry  yean  Brltiota  Oor- 
•nunenta  have  be«n  timdlag  water ;  or,  to 
put  It  mor*  luridly,  sloce  tbls  la  •  lurid 
cbronlcle  which  h«s  to  be  r«Ut«d,  GtoTem- 
menta  of  all  oomptaolona  and  of  many  lands 
hare  been  trwdlns  blood.  It  la  the  blood  at 
IS.OOO  of  our  own  Innocent  and  defenceleaa 
alllea;  of  a  nation  which  fought  (taunchly 
and  with  legendary  valour  bealde  ua  in  the 
war  against  NaaUm  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Such  a  lead  would  also  demonstrate 
beartenlngly  that  good  men  are  not  for- 
gotten: that  gratitude  does  not  wither;  that 
decent  people  care  about  the  fate  of  their 
fellow  men,  whether  they  lie  In  a  Imown  or 
a  secret  grave,  furtively  burled  beyond  sight 
by  their  ■wselns.  We  owe  this  assurance  in 
partlciilar  to  Poland,  one  of  the  noblest, 
bravest  and  most  unflinchingly  loyal  of  aUlee 
that  this  country  has  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fight  bestde.  I  was  stirprlaed  to  hear 
the  noble  Lord.  Lord  Hankey.  say  that  had 
we  raised  the  matter  of  Kayn  we  could  not 
have  persuaded  the  Russians  to  go  on  fight- 
ing. Nothing  stepped  the  Poles  fighting,  even 
after  they  knew  that  part  of  our  victory 
would  be  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  land. 

What  we,  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate  to-day,  are  trying  to  achieve  U  not  to 
punish  a  still  unpunished  crime,  because 
punlahmftit  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable 
in  this  context.  What  I  think  most  of  us 
have  been  trying  to  do  U  to  state  the  obvious, 
-  not  not  turn  away  and  leave  it  in  placid 
anonymity.  The  obvious  to  us  all  Is  that 
where  an  inhuman  crime  has  been  cotn- 
mltted,  there  is  a  criminal  to  be  arraigned. 
What  Is  dangerous  for  us  all  is  that  this 
criminal  should  be  permitted  to  stalk  and 
straddle  the  world  scene,  not  simply  fiaunt- 
Ing  his  immunity,  but  repeating  his  crime, 
as  a  kind  of  primitive  droit  de  seigneur,  re- 
peating it  in  the  BalUc  countries,  in  one 
Balkan  country  after  another,  in  Poland 
again,  in  Hungary  and  in  Czechoslovakia. 
We  have  been  persuaded  to  dignify  it  with 
the  title  of  the  Breehnev  doctrine.  It  has 
come  to  the  point  where  we  accept  the  prim- 
itive, brutal  appeUte  of  Soviet  RxiasU  In  each 
new  manifestation  as  If  it  were  a  kind  of 
unf OTtunate.  now  almost  hereditary,  manner- 
lam,  a  recognised  and  tacitly  legalised  man- 
nerism with  which  we  have  to  live,  so  far  at 
the  cost  of  our  neighbours,  while  we  whistle 
and  look  the  other  way  like  a  phlioaophlcal, 
docile  peasantry. 

Bven  though  there  can  be  no  penalty  at- 
tached to  the  Judgment  we  utter  to-day  as 
participants  In  this  debate,  let  ua  treat  this — 
and  I  beg  the  Oovemment  to  treat  this — as  a 
test  case.  Take  it  as  a  detecUve  challeoge,  so 
much  more  of  a  challenge  because  the  case 
Is  thirty  years  old,  an  ostensibly  unsolved 
crime,  only  unsolved  because  so  far  nobody 
has  bad  svifflclent  mettle  to  name  the  crimi- 
nal. If  an  unquestionably  democratic  Gov- 
ernment such  as  our  own  were  to  go  back 
thirty  years  to  pin  a  historic  crime  upon  the 
criminal,  that  would  impress  the  uncom- 
mitted world — and  it  would  impress  the 
criminal.  It  might  even  do  something  to 
deter  continuing  crime.  That  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  my  noble  friend  Lord  Aberdare 
has  this  evening,  in  giving  the  Oovemment "s 
answer  to  the  Question  presented  to  them. 

Lord  CoNXBFoao;  My  Lords,  this  has  been 
a  very  moving  debate  and  not  surprisingly. 
I  think,  virtually  unanimous.  The  crime 
which  gives  rise  to  this  debate  U.  I  suppoae, 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  in  history.  As  has 
been  said  by  previous  speakers.  It  Is  dlSlcult 
to  give  an  order  of  villainy  but  It  U  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  viler  crime  than  this  was. 
If  anything  could  Increase  its  vlleneas,  I 
think  it  would  be  that  this  colossal  act  of 
murder  seems  to  have  been  executed  as  an 
exercise  in  social  engineering,  the  necessity 
to  prejudice  the  possibility  of  a  country's 
recovery  and  its  future  by  taking  away  all 
power— and   generaUy  the  simplest   way  of 
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doing  that  is  by  taking  away  aU  Ufe— from 
its  natural  leaders. 

My  noble  friends  In  all  quarters  of  the 
Hotise  have  so  weu  expressed  the  points  I 
should  have  made  that  I  shoiild  not  have 
added  my  voice  to-night,  had  it  not  been 
that  my  sUence  might  perhaps  have  been  mis- 
understood by  my  Polish  friends.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  Poland  has  played  a  large  part  in 
my  political  life,  for  it  was  38  years  ago  that 
I  found  it  necessary  to  resign  from  Winston 
Churchill's  wartime  Oovemment  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Agreement  at  Yalta 
was  unprincipled  and  wrong.  I  thought  then, 
as  I  have  thought  ever  since,  that  it  was  not 
only  unprincipled  and  wrong,  but  that  it  was 
one  of  the  great  blunders  of  history.  When  I 
resigned,  for  reasons  which  seemed  to  me 
overwhelming,  I  do  not  think  that  I  then 
had  a  Polish  friend.  My  action  depended  on 
what  I  thought  of  the  issues  involved.  But 
since  then  I  have  had  a  great  number  of 
Polish  friends,  and  I  should  not  like  any  of 
them  to  think  that  I  was  lacking  in  support 
on  this  Question  that  has  been  raised  to-day. 
But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  I 
commend  the  prot>osal  before  the  House, 
one  that  was  mentioned  by  my  noble  friend 
LOTd  Monckton  of  Brenchley — the  truth. 
Some  people  may  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  may  not  much  matter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  It  doea. 
I  suppose  that  fundamentally  it  is  a  matter 
of  faith.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
the  truth  is  always  right.  I  will  not  enlarge  on 
that,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  faith.  In  the 
end,  the  truth  will  be  established.  Lies  will 
not  prevail  forever — at  least,  I  hope  not — 
unless  the  Communists  conquer  the  world. 
But  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  ac- 
celerating the  revelation  of  truth,  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  the  truth.  I 
would  conclude  my  few  remarks  by  a  not- 
able but  sad  quotation  from  the  English  poet, 
Coventry  Patmore : 

"When  all  its  work  is  done,  the  lie  shall 
not:   The  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail. 
When   none  caree   whether   it   prevail   or 
not". 

Lord  Lovat:  My  Lords.  I  am  not  on  the  list 
of  speakers,  but  as  the  House  is  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood  perhaps  I  could  briefly  tell  your 
Lordships  of  a  deputation  which  went  to 
Russia  in  the  dark  days  of  January,  1945, 
to  pay  the  respects  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Presidium  of  the  Sov- 
iet Republic.  There  were  two  Peers  and  also 
members  of  the  Forces,  a  soldier,  a  sailor  and 
an  airman,  and  for  some  obscure  reason  I 
was  chosen  as  a  Peer  and  as  a  soldier.  I 
was  suffering  from  war  wounds  at  the  time 
and  I  wore  my  uniform,  and  I  took  with  me 
films  of  the  Normandy  landings.  Perhaps  for 
that  reason,  I  had  more  chance  of  talking  to 
Stalin  than  any  other  member  of  the  dele- 
gation, which  was  led  by  the  late  Colonel 
Walter  Elliot,  whose  widow  Baroness  Elliot  of 
Harwood,  now  sits  in  our  House.  Stalin  al- 
lowed me  to  ask  one  question  which  was  of 
considerable  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  bringing  back  Information  to  this 
country.  The  question  I  asked  was,  "As  you 
roll  back  the  Oerman  armies"  (the  advance 
was  then  pushing  on  from  Stalingrad,  where 
Russia  turned  and  fought  back)  "what  will 
the  Russian  armies  do  In  the  next  fortnight? 
Stalin  replied,  through  Mr.  Bfalsky,  the  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  had 
then  returned  to  Moscow,  "When  we  reach 
the  Vistula  we  shall  pause." 

This  Is  the  point  which  I  think  the  noble 
Lord,  Lord  Hankey,  made  when  he  said  that 
was  a  deliberate  policy.  The  noble  Viscount. 
Lord  Monckton,  also  made  the  point  that  it 
was  Russian  policy  to  exterminate  the  Polish 
leaders  and  what  happened  in  Warsaw  was 
the  attempted  destruction  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. With  all  respect  to  Lord  Bamby,  to 
whom  we  are  so  grateful  for  having  inaugu- 
rated this  debate  today,  the  massacre  in  the 
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Forest  of  Katyn  was  small  beer  in  compari- 
son to  what  happened  in  Warsaw.  I  feel  that 
the  message  of  whatever  we  have  discovered 
today  Is  that  you  cannot  crush  the  leaders 
of  a  country  like  Poland.  The  forest  massacre 
was  only  one  incident  in  a  much  bigger  series 
of  crimes. 

Lord  AaxaoAax:  My  Lords,  In  putting  his 
Question,  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Bamby,  spoke 
with  very  great  sincerity  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing. This  has  been  the  case  with  every  suc- 
cessive speech  this  evening.  Indeed,  I  think 
many  speeches  have  gone  even  further  and 
have  been  made  with  deep  emotion  on  this 
subject,  on  which  all  your  Lordships  obvi- 
ously feel  so  very  strongly.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  listened 
to  this  debate  or  who  may  subeequently  read 
it,  what  your  Lordships'  opinions  are  of  this 
tragic  affair.  There  have  been  some  very 
distinguished  contributions,  including  one 
from  my  noble  friend  the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  other  of  your  Lordships  have  made 
very  well  Informed  contributions  to  the  de- 
bate. Some  new  Items  of  history  have 
emerged.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shlnwell.  told 
of  the  meeting  he  had  with  Mr.  Malsky:  the 
noble  Earl,  Lord  Arran  of  his  Foreign  Office 
and  Press  conferences:  and  Just  now  my 
noble  friend  Lord  Lovat  told  us  of  his  inter- 
view with  Stalin.  All  this  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  debate. 

There  was  one  item  of  history  which  I 
think  perhaps  might  be  put  right.  There  was 
an  inaccuracy  which  crept  In  at  one  point 
when  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shlnwell  and 
my  noble  friend  Lord  Dundee  referred  to  an 
Inquiry  by  the  International  Red  Cross.  This 
was  something  which  the  Germans  sought, 
but  it  never  took  place  because  of  objections 
from  the  Russians  in  1943:  and  in  fact  the 
Germans  set  up  their  own  inquiry,  which  I 
shall  mention  a  little  later  and  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  by  my  noble  friend 
Lord  Bamby.  The  noble  Lord,  Lord  Shlnwell, 
described  it  as  "a  sordid  and  squalid  aSalr" 
and  my  noble  friend  Lord  St.  Oswald  as  "a 
savage  and  sickening  event".  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree.  All  wars  are  sordid  and  squalid  affairs, 
all  wars  are  savage  and  sickening  events:  and 
the  Second  World  War  was  no  exception. 

Some  of  its  most  atrocious  events  have 
begun  to  fade  from  our  consciousness  with 
the  passage  of  time,  though  the  noble  Lord, 
Lord  Hankey,  reminded  us  of  some  of  them. 
But  there  is  a  special  and  dreadful  fascina- 
tion about  the  tragedy  of  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre and  the  disappearance  of  10,000  other 
Poles,  which  has  resulted  in  persistent  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  obscurity  in  which 
these  events  are  still  shrouded.  Against  the 
total  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  war,  a 
figure  of  10,000  or  16,000  is  perhaps  not 
striking  In  itself.  At  least  800,000  Russians 
died  In  the  selge  of  Leningrad  alone.  But  the 
Polish  officers  who  disappeared,  and  some  of 
whom  were  later  found  dead  in  the  Forest  of 
Katyn.  formed  part  of  the  611te  of  the  Polish 
nation,  a  nation  which  had  already  been 
cruelly  buffeted  by  history  and  was  to  s\if- 
fer  BttU  more  cruelly  before  the  war  was 
over.  It  Is  perhaps  this  aspect  In  particular, 
together  with  the  mystery  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  has  attracted,  and  still  attracts, 
the  public  interest  to  which  my  noble  friend's 
Question  gives  expression. 

May  I  say  at  once  that  the  Government 
are  not  insensitive  to  public  thinking  on 
these  dreadful  events.  Governments  are  com- 
posed of  human  beings,  and  we  have  followed 
the  recent  public  discussion  of  the  issue  very 
closely.  But  I  would  ask  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  unlike  private  individuals  or  the 
information  media.  Governments  are  not  at 
liberty  to  voice  half-formed  views,  specu- 
lations or  suspicions.  Therefore,  although  I 
sympathise  deeply  with  my  noble  friend's 
motives  In  raising  this  question,  we  must 
look  closely  and  dispassionately  at  what  the 
Oovenunent  are  asked  to  do. 
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As  I  understand  it,  the  Question  in  effect 
asks  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  a  lead 
in  organizing  a  definitive  pronouncement  on 
who  was  responsible  for  the  death  or  disap- 
pearance of  over  14,000  Polish  officers  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  It  Is  towards  the  So- 
viet Oovemment  that  the  Question  points  its 
finger.  It  states  that  the  4,000  victims  at 
Katyn  were  murdered  "In  the  spring  of 
1940",  and  noble  Lords  will  be  aware  that 
the  Germans  did  not  Invade  that  area  until 
the  following  year.  There  are  a  number  of 
objections  to  acting  in  the  way  my  noble 
friend  proposes.  First,  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  absolutely  no  standing  In  this 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  this  Is  not  a  legal 
but  a  moral  question.  Even  If  this  were  so, 
and  if  it  were  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  up  every  moral  chal- 
lenge regardless  of  legal  competence.  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment  the 
history  of  the  question  In  order  to  Judge 
whether  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  is 
realistic. 

Since  the  Initial  discovery  of  the  bodies 
In  the  Katyn  Forest  by  the  Germans  in  1943, 
there  has  been  no  dearth  of  investigations 
and  attributions  of  guilt,  and  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Bamby  explained  them.  The 
German  Government,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
established  an  International  Medical  Com- 
mission, none  of  whose  members  was  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  though  all,  except  one  (a 
Swiss),  came  from  German  occupied  coun- 
tries. This  Commission  found  that  the  Polish 
officers  had  been  murdered  In  the  spring  of 
1940:  that  Is,  before  the  Oerman  Invasion. 
As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  Hovise, 
that  is  exactly  the  conclusion  assumed  in  the 
Question.  In  1944.  a  Special  Commission  set 
up  by  the  Soviet  Government  found  that 
the  Germans  had  perpetrated  the  massacre 
In  the  autumn  of  1941.  Later  still,  in  1953. 
an  American  Congressional  Committee  con- 
cluded that  responsibility  for  the  massacre 
lay  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  emphasize  that  Her  Majesty's  Oov- 
emment were  in  no  way  associated  with  any 
of  these  three  investigations,  nor  have  Her 
Majesty's  Government  accepted  any  of  their 
various  conclusions.  The  only  inquiry  In 
which  Britain  was  Involved  took  place  at  the 
Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal  in  1946. 
The  results  wo-e  Inconclusive  and  the  Judg- 
ments issued  by  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal 
contained  no  reference  to  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  kind  of  inquiry,  by  whom  and 
in  what  conditions,  could  possibly  establish 
"beyond  contention",  to  use  the  words  of 
my  noble  friend's  Question,  the  authorship 
of  those  crimes. 

Lord  St.  Oswaui.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
noble  friend  this  question.  When  the  Katyn 
crime  came  up  for  Investigation  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials,  was  the  possibility  of  Rus- 
sian guilt  investigated,  or  only  the  poaal- 
blllty  of  Oerman  guilt? 

Lord  Abexdakk.  My  Impression  Is  that  it  was 
omy  the  question  of  Oerman  guilt  that  was 
Investigated  at  Nuremberg.  All  I  wanted  was 
to  state  exactly  what  are  the  facts  as  seen 
from  the  Government's  point  of  view.  I  was 
asking  what  we  could  possibly  do  to  establish 
beyond  contention  who  was  the  author  of 
this  crime.  Is  it  likely.  Is  it  even  conceivable, 
that  the  truth  about  these  events  covild  be 
established  now  to  universal  satisfaction, 
when  it  was  not  established  in  1941,  In  1944, 
In  1940  or  in  19637  The  Soviet  Government, 
on  whose  territory  the  forest  of  Katyn  lies, 
maintains  the  position  it  adopted  In  1941; 
that  all  Polish  officers  in  Soviet  prison  camps 
were  released,  and  that  those  fotind  dead  at 
Katyn  were  killed  by  the  Germans.  The 
Polish  Oovemment  (whose  wishes  should 
surely  be  respected  tn  the  matter)  has  said 
that  it  regards  the  incident  as  closed.  Can  it 
really  be  suggested  that  these  Governments 
would  now  co-operate   in  a  fresh   Inquiry? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And,  if  not,  what  would  be  the  value  of  any 
conclusion  that  might  be  reached? 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  the  only  result 
of  a  new  inqvUry  would  be  to  reopen  old 
wounds.  Historians  are  free  to  discuss  this 
mystery,  and  no  doubt  they  vrlll  continue 
to  do  so.  The  Press,  radio  and  television 
are  not  muzzled  or  controlled  In  this  coun- 
try. But  the  noble  Lord's  Question  Invitee 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  certan 
action,  and  this  action  we  regard  as  not  only 
beyond  our  competence,  but  likely  to  lead  to 
nothing  but  pain,  disagreement  and  111  will. 
Having  said  that,  may  I  add  that  I  have  been 
deeply  Impressed  by  what  your  Lordships 
have  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
I  win  certainly  undertake  to  pass  on  to  my 
right  honourable  friend  the  depth  of  feeling 
unanimously  expressed  by  your  Lordships' 
House. 

The  Earl  of  Arran:  My  Lords,  before  the 
noble  Lord  sits  down,  may  I  ask  him:  is  he 
saying  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
funking  it? 

Lord  ABKXDAax :  No,  my  Lords,  that  was  not 
the  tenor  of  my  remarks. 

The  Marquess  of  Sausbitbt:  My  Lords.  I 
have  no  right  to  speak  again,  because  this  Is 
an  Unstarred  Question  and  I  have  had  my 
opportunity.  But  I  want  only  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  this.  In  passing  on  what  has  been  said 
in  this  House  to-day  to  his  right  honourable 
friend,  would  he  also  make  the  suggestion 
contained  in  my  speech:  that  if  It  is  impos- 
sible to  raise  this  matter  before  the  United 
Nations — and  I  agree  that  it  would  be  useless, 
because  the  Russians  would  immediately  put 
on  their  veto — would  It  not  be  possible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  do  something 
which  they  have  not  done  up  to  now,  and 
that  is  to  express  their  own  view  about  the 
Katyn  massacre? 

Lord  Abkuakk:  My  Lords,  I  will  certainly 
convey  that  point  to  my  light  honourable 
friend. 

Viscount  Massexkenx  and  Ferxau):  My 
Lords,  perhaps  I  may  point  out  to  my  noble 
friend  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  Polish 
Government  opposes  this  matter.  The  Polish 
Oovemment  is  under  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  it  would  oppose  it. 

ATiglesey  marine  terminal  bill  lh.l.] 
Examiners    Certificate    that    the    further 
Standing  Orders  applicable  have  been  com- 
plied with,  received,  and  Bill  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee. 


The  Motion' 

That  this  House  iirges  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  call  upon  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  Investigation  Into  the  mas- 
sacre of  over  4,000  Polish  officers  In  the 
Katyn  Forest  and  if  the  evidence  Is  con- 
clusive to  condemn  those  responsible. 

Afeil  33, 1971 
Mr.  Alrey  Neave,  Abingdon,  C. 
Mr.  Christopher  Mayhew,  Woolwich  East, 

Lab. 
Colonel  Sir  Tufton  Beamish.  Lewes,  C. 
Mr.  Paul  Rose.  Manchester,  Blackley,  Lab. 
Sir  George  Sinclair,  Dorking,  C. 
Mr.  Peter  Archer,  Rowley  Regis,  Lab. 
Mr.  John  Pardoe,  Cornwall  N.,  L. 
Mr.  Turton,  Thirsk  ft  Maiden.  C. 
Mr.  Michael  Meacher,  Oldham  West,  Lab. 
Mr.  Charles  Loughlln,  Gloucestershire,  W., 

Lab. 

Mr.    Eddie    Griffiths,    Sheffield    Brlghtslde, 

Lab. 
ISi.  Anthony  Fell,  Yarmouth,  C. 
Mr.  Ian  Lloyd,  Portsmouth  Langstone,  C. 
Mr.  John  Nott,  St.  Ives,  C. 
Mr.  Martin  Maddan,  Hove,  C. 
Mr.  John  Biggs-Davison,  Chlgwell,  C. 
Mr.  Peter  Rees.  Dover.  C. 
Mr.  John  Mackintosh.  Berwick  &  E.  Lothl- 

ar^  Zai>. 
Dr.  Tom  Stuttaford,  Norwich  South,  C. 
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Mr.  Carol  Mather,  Esher,  C. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bowden,  Brighton,  Keznptown, 
C. 

Mr.  Benyon,  Buckingham,  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Cooke,  Brltsol  West,  C. 

Mr.  Stratton  Mills.  BeUast  North,  Ulster 
Union. 

Mr.  Sydney  Chapman,  Birmingham,  Hands- 
worth,  C. 

Mr.  David  Madel,  Bedfordshire  South,  C. 

Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Baker,  Banffshire,  C. 

Mr.  Peter  Rost,  Derbyshire  SJS.,  C. 

Mr.  Hugh  Fraaer,  Stafford  ft  Stone,  C. 

Mr.  Leo  Abee,  Pontypool,  Lab. 

Ui.  William  Hamllng,  Wo<dwlch  West.  Lah. 

Mr.  Cooper,  nford  South,  C. 

Mr.  Ang^us  Maude,  Stratford,  C. 

Mr.  David  James,  Dorset  North,  C. 

Mr.  John  Page,  Harrow  West,  C. 

Mr.  Tebblt,  Epplng,  C. 

Mr.  David  Crouch,  Canterbury,  C. 

Sir  Edward  Brown,  Bath,  C. 

Mr.  Neil  Marten,  Banbury,  C. 

Mr.  Evelyn  King,  Dmaet  South,  C. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Reed,  Bolton  Bast,  C. 

ISr.  John  Spence,  Sheffield  Heeley,  C. 

Mr.  William  Shelton,  CUpham,  C. 

Mr.  Oeoffrey  Flnsberg,  Hampstead,  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Boscawen,  Wells,  C. 

Capt.  Walter  Elliot,  Carshalton,  C. 

Mr.  James  Hill,  Southampton,  Test,  C. 

Mr.  David  Knox.  Leek,  C. 

Mr.  Brian  Walden,  Birmingham.  All  Saints, 
Lab. 

Mr.  Nigel  Fisher,  Surbiton,  C. 

Mr.  William  Rodgers,  Stlckton-on-TBes, 
Lab. 

lir.  Ronald  Brown,  Shoredltch/Flnsbury, 
Lab. 

Mr.  Ted  Leadbltter,  The  Hartlepools,  Lab. 

Mr.  Clark  Hutchison,  Edinburgh  South,  C. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  Brlerley  Hill,  C. 

Mr.  John  Hall,  Wycombe,  C. 

Mr.  Ronald  Bell,  Buckinghamshire  South. 
C. 

Mr.  Edward  Gardner,  Pylde  South,  C. 

Mr.  Iremonger,  nford  North,  C. 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  Oxford,  C. 

Mr.  John  Tllney,  Liverpool,  Wavertree,  C. 

Sir  Robert  Carey,  Manchester,  Withlngton, 
C. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Edwards,  Pembroke,  C. 

M-Gen.  d'Avlgdoe-Ooldsmld,  Lichfield  & 
Tamworth,  C. 

Sir  John  OUmour,  Fife  East,  C. 

Mr.  Roger  White,  Gravesend,  C. 

Miss  Joan  Hall,  Kelghley,  C. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bralne,  Essex,  South  East,  C. 

Mr.  James  AUason,  Hemel  Hempstead,  C. 

Mr.  N.  St.  John  Stevas,  Chelmsford,  C. 

Sir  Ronald  Russell,  Wembley  South,  C. 

Mr.  John  WUklnson.  Bradford  West,  C. 

Mr.  Douglas  Dodds-Parker,  Cheltenham,  C. 
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Mr.  Cranley  Onslow,  Working,  C. 

Mr.  John  Stokes,  Oldbury  ft  Halesowen, 
C. 
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Mr.  Richard  Body,  Holland  With  Boston,  C. 

Mr.  John  Temple,  City  of  Chester,  C. 
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Lab. 

Mr.  Ray  Carter.  Birmingham  Northfleld, 
Lab. 

Mr.  David  Oinsberg,  Dewebury,  Lab. 

Mr.  Harold  Ourden,  Birmingham,  S^y 
Oak.  C. 

Sir  Erie  Bullus,  WemMey,  North,.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Redmond,  Bolton  West,  C. 

Sir  Richard  Thompson,  Croydeon  South. 
C. 

Mr.  J<^n  Blffen.  Oswestry.  C. 

Mr.  Churchill.  Strvtford,  C. 

Mr.  W.  W.  HamUton.  Fife  West.  Lab. 

Mr.  Dick  Douglas.  Stlrlinphlre  East.  Lab. 
ft  Co-op. 

Mr.  William  Clark.  Surrey.  Bast.  C. 

Mr.  Dick  Leonard,  Romford.  Lab. 

Mr.  Harold  Soref ,  Ormaklrk,  C. 
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Mr.  Wyn  Roberts,  Conw»7,  C. 

Mr.  Robert  AeUey.  Brlatol  N.E..  C. 

Sir  Stephen  McAdden,  Southend  East,  C. 

Lt.  Col.  Oolln  UltcbeU,  AJMrdeenahlre 
West,  C. 

Mr.  Frank  Tominey,  Hammersmith  North, 
Lab. 

Sir  OeoStey  de  Freltas,  Kettering,  Lab. 

APUL    ST,    ISTl 

Sir  Donald  Kaberrr.  Leeds.  N.E..  C. 

Itx.  Joseph  Hlley,  Pudsey,  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  Palmer,  Bristt^  Central,  Lab 
&  Co-op. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jennings,  Bxirton,  C. 

Mr.  Julian  Rldsdale,  Harwich,  C. 

ilr.  S.  Clinton  Davis.  Hackney  Central.  I^b. 

Dr.  Oavln  Strang,  Edinburgh  East,  L*b. 

&<r.  Mark  Woodnutt.  Isle  of  Wight,  C. 

Sir  J.  Langford-Holt,  Shrewsbxiry,  C. 

Mr.  Peter  Hordem,  Horsham,  C. 

Sir  B.  Rhys  WlUlams,  Kensington  South.  C. 

Sir  Frederick  Bennett,  Torquay.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mulley.  Sheffield  Park.  Lab. 

Mr.  Stanley  McMaster,  Belfast  Bast.  Ulster 
Unionist. 

Mr.  WUl  OrUBths,  Manchester  Exchange, 
Lab. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Fenner,  Rochester  &  Chatham. 
C. 

Mr  Edward  Bishop,  Newark.  Lab. 

Mr.  Ray  Mawby,  Totnes.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  WlUey.  Sunderland   North 
Lab. 

Sir  David  Renton.  Hiintlngdonshlre.  C. 

Birs.  Jill  Knight.  Birmingham.  Edgbaston. 
C. 

AFsn.  as.  iSTi 

B£r.  Charles  Curran,  Uzbrldge.  C. 

Mr.  Jessel.  Twickenham.  C. 

Mr.  John  Rankin.  Glasgow.  Oovan  Lab 
&  Co-op. 

Mr.  William  Wilson,  Coventry  South.  Lab. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lipton,  Brixton,  lAb. 

The  Rev.  Ian  Paisley.  Antrim  North,  Prot  U. 

Mr.  Alfred  Morris,  Manchester,  Wythen- 
shaw.  Lab. 

Dr.  Olyn,  Wlndso'.  C. 

»«r.  WlUlam  MoUoy.  Ealing  North.  Lab 

Mr.  Hugh  Delargy.  Thurrock.  Lab. 

Mr.  Arthur  Probert.  Aberdare.  Lab. 

Mr.  Jack  Dunnett,  NotUngham  Central, 
Lab. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Warren.  Hastings,  C. 
Mr.  John  Hay.  Henley.  C. 

Mr.  Jack  Ashley.  Stoke  on  Trent  South 
Lab. 

Col.  Sir  Harwood  Harrison.  Eye.  C. 
Dr.  Anthony  Trafford,  The  Wrekln,  C. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Klnsey,  Birmingham    Perry  Bar 
C. 

B«r.  Bmlyn  Hooaon.  Montgomeryshire,  L. 
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Mr.    Wilfred    Proudfoot,    Brlghthouse    & 
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C. 
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Sir  John  Rodgers.  Sevenoaks.  C. 
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MAT     S,     IBTl 
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Mr.  John  Hunt,  Bromley,  C. 
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Mr.  GrevUle  Janner,  Leicester  N.W..  Lab 
Mrs.  Elaine  Kellett,  Lancaster.  C. 

MAT     11,     1971 

Mr.  John  Loverldge.  Hornchurch,  C. 

Mr  Richard  Luce. 

Mr.  Nigel  Spearing.  Acton,  Lab. 

MAT     18,     1971 

Mr.  Sydney  Bldwell,  Southall,  Lab. 
Miss  Joan  Lestor.  Eton  Sc.  Slough,  Lab. 
Transcribed  from  Notices  and  Motions   by 
LouU  FltzGlbbon. 


reform  would  not  come  easy.  We  knew  It 
would  not  come  quickly. 

Yet  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
through  a  bipartisan  effort  we  forged  the 

Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 an 

act  which  has  made  possible  today's  offi- 
cial birth  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Postmaster  General  Blount  Is,  I  am 
confident,  dedicated  to  transforming  the 
horae-and-buggy  operation  he  Inherited 
into  a  businesslike,  efficient  operation, 
one  this  country  can  be  proud  of. 

I  wish  the  Postal  Service  and  postal 
employees  the  best  of  luck  as  they  tackle 
the  complex  problems  of  delivering  to- 
day's massive  mountains  of  mall. 


THE  ARTFUL  DODGER 


NEW  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  BEGINS 
TODAY 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  an  Important  day  for 
the  American  people.  On  this  date  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Service  begins  function- 
ing, starting  out  on  what  I  am  sure  will 
be  a  long,  hard  road  toward  a  better 
mall  system. 

I  think  we  were  all  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  lay  ahead  when,  last  year, 
we  set  to  work  on  legislation  which  would 
make  this  day  possible.  We  knew  postal 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sur- 
prising 8  to  0  decision,  the  D.S.  Supreme 
Court  recently  ruled  that  Muhammed 
All— alias  Cassius  Clay — will  not  be 
drafted  and  will  not  have  to  suffer  the 
penalties  for  refusing  induction.  The 
unsigned  opinion,  from  which  only  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall  abstained— be- 
cause he  had  served  as  the  Government's 
chief  prosecutor  at  the  time  of  the  case- 
not  only  exonerated  Clay  but  adminis- 
tered a  slap  on  the  wrist  of  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecuting  on  the 
grounds  cited.  Said  the  Court: 

The  Department  was  simply  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  law  In  advising  that  the  petition- 
er's beliefs  were  not  religiously  based  and 
not  sincerely  held. 

Thus  the  artful  draft  dodger,  who  has 
been  suspended  from  the  Black  Muslim 
ministry  by  the  sect's  own  hierarchy,  will 
go  scot  free.  Fifty  thousand  Americans 
have  died  fighting  in  Vietnam,  but  Clay, 
the  so-called  conscientious  objector,  will 
fight  only  for  his  own  gain  in  the  boxing 
ring.  This  decision  is  the  greatest  mis- 
carriage of  justice  yet  perpetrated  by  the 
Court,  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  en- 
tire Selective  Service  System. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

May  the  God  of  hope  ftU  you  with 
joy  and  peace  in  your  faith,  that  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  your  whole  life 
and  outlook  may  be  radiant  with  hope.— 
Romans  15:  13.  (Phil.) 

Our  Father  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
whose  wisdom  and  love  are  everywhere 
present  and  everywhere  available  to  the 
children  of  men.  we  wait  upon  Thee  with 
receptive  hearts  praying  that  Thy  spirit 
will  come  to  new  life  within  us  as  we 
face  the  duties  of  another  week.  May  we 
keep  ourselves  close  to  Thee  and  cloee 
to  one  another  that  together  we  may 
work  for  the  hls^est  good  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Help  us  to  honor  America  not  only 
with  our  lips  but  with  our  lives,  not  only 


with  our  words  but  with  our  works  that 
freedom  may  ring  from  shore  to  shore 
and  from  land  to  land  until  all  men  are 
free. 

Bless  our  prisoners  of  war  and  hasten 
the  day  when  they  shall  return  to  free- 
dom and  to  love.  May  wars  soon  cease 
and  peace  live  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.  Amen. 


PRIVATE   CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


CLINTON  M.  HOOSE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HJl.  1824) 
for  the  relief  of  Clinton  M.  Hoose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 


ROSE  MINUTILLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  2816) 
for  the  relief  of  Rose  Minutlllo. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAUL  ANTHONY  KELLY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3475) 
for  the  relief  of  Paul  Anthony  Kelly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  3475 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitations  of  sec- 
tion a733(b)(l)  of  tlUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  any  other  statute  of 
limitations,  the  claim  of  Paul  Anthony 
Kelly,  a  minor,  of  Troy,  North  Carolina,  for 
physical  Injuries  he  suffered  on  or  about 
February  1,  19M,  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  device  left  after  an  Army 
maneuver  In  the  TTwharrle  National  Forest 
which  was  filed  on  or  about  July  7,  1S66, 
shall  be  held  and  considered,  to  have  been 
timely  filed  and  the  claim  of  said  Paul  An- 
thony Kelly  shall  be  considered  and.  If  found 
meritorious,  settled  and  paid  In  accordance 
with  otherwise  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  ZONARS, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2127) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Charles 
Zonars,  deceased. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3127 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  war  claims  fund 
to  the  estate  of  CTharles  Zonars,  deceased, 
formH'ly  of  Athens,  Greece,  the  sum  of  $6,400 
In  full  settlement  of  the  decedent's  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  In  connec- 
tion with  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruction 
by  military  operations  of  war  during  World 
War  n  of  certain  property  located  in  Oreece 
In  which  he  held  an  Interest. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 1.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


MRS.  FERNANDE  M.  ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  5318) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pemande  M.  Allen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT    F.    FRANKLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5420) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  P.  Franklin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJl.  6420 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  arul  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Seore<tary  of  the  Tre«isury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprla.ted,  to  Rob- 
ert F.  Franklin,  a  former  employee  In  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  sum  of  $3349  In  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  personal  prop- 
erty lost  In  1067  while  performing  his  ofllclal 
duties. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  after  line  g,  add  the  following:  "No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARIA    LUIGIA    DI    GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigla  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5657) 
for  the  relief  of  William  D.  Pender. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JANIS  ZALCMANIS.  GERTRUDE  JAN- 
SONS,  LORENA  JANSONS  MURPHY. 
AND  ASJA  JANSONS  UDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6100) 
for  the  relief  of  Janls  Zalcmanls.  Ger- 
trude Jansons,  Lorena  Jansons  Murphy, 
and  Asja  Jansons  Liders. 

Mr.  DELLENBAC::k.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t>e  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  BORBRIDGE,  JR. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5900) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Borbridge,  Jr. 


RCX3ER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUCCES- 
SOR PARTNERSHIP,  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY AND  HAL  mWIN,  DOING  BUSI- 
NESS AS  THE  RCX3ER  STANLEY 
ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  4667) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  the  suc- 
cessor partnership,  Roger  Stanley  and 
Hal  Irwin,  dotos  business  as  the  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HJi.  4667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
the  State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  $3,729.87 
on  the  condition  that  It  will  be  used  by  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  credit  against  the  lia- 
bility for  tax  under  the  New  York  State  un- 
employment tax  laws  of  the  Roger  Stanley 
Orchestra  of  New  York.  New  York,  for  the 
taxable  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  will 
extinguish  all  liability  of  the  said  Roger 
Stanley  Orchestra,  under  such  laws  for  such 
taxable  years.  No  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  Unes  4  and  6.  strike  "any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated"  and 
Insert  "the  Employment  Security  Adminis- 
tration account  In  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley, 
the  successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley 
and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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MRS.  MARIA  O.  ORSINI  (NEE  MARI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1899) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  O.  Orslnl 
(nee  Marl). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  MARGARET  GALE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1995) 
for  the  rell^  of  Miss  Margaret  Gale. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI 
DELA  ROSA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlnl 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemem  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  T.  KNIGHT 


The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  240. 
to  refer  the  bill.  HJl.  4473.  entitled 
"A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
the  cltiim  of  John  T.  Knight"  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  In  accordance  with  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

H.  Rxs.  240 
Resolved,  That  H.B.  4473  entlU«d  "A  bill 
coiiferrUis  jurisdiction  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of 
John  T.  Knight",  together  with  aU  accom- 
panying papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Chief  CTommloBloner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
pursuant  to  sections  1493  and  2509  of  tlUe 
28.  United  States  Code,  for  further  proceed- 
ings In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "Claims"  Insert  "not- 
withstanding any  statute  of  limitations  per- 
taining to  suits  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  lapse  of  time,  or  bars  of  laches,  and." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SALMAN  M.  HILMT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  6998) 
for  the  relief  of  Salman  M.  Hilmy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  A.  MARTINKOSKY 

The  aerk  called  the  bOl  (HJI.  4042) 
for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Martinkosky. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EUGENE  M.  SIMS,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  7085) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  M.  Sims,  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  fcdlows: 

BJa.  7085 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
claim  of  Eugene  M.  Sims.  Senior,  based  upon 
the  loss  of  personal  properly  whUe  on  active 
duty  In  the  United  States  Army  in  Korea  in 
1960  Is  to  be  held  and  considered  as  a  claim 
cognizable  under  section  241  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  consider,  settle,  and.  if  found  merltoriotis, 
pay  a  claim  based  upon  the  said  loss.  If  filed 
by  the  said  ETugene  M.  Sans,  Senior,  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  af^jroval  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cMit«im 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accoimt 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  other  bills  on 
the  Private  Calendar  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7960,  AUTHORIZING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  AcnvrriES  of 

THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
7960 )  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  what  the 
request  Is? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  re- 
quest is  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 


the  bill  authorizing  moneys  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  to  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  ask  for 
a  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mn,LER  of  California,  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Cabell,    Pultom   of  Pennsylvania,   and 

MOSHKR. 


CALIFORNIA  TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  proud  to  repre- 
sent my  golden  State  of  California — ^long 
known  for  its  individuality,  personal  ini- 
tiative, and  independence. 

However,  recently  that  golden  image 
was  somewhat  tarnished  when  it  was  re- 
vetted that  conditions  have  become  so 
bad  that  California's  Governor  pays  no 
State  income  tax. 

And  then,  just  yesterday,  I  was  shocked 
when  reading  the  local  Washington  Post 
that  John  Wayne,  long  an  exponent  of 
setting  a  good  example  for  others,  has 
turned  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  sup- 
plement his  Income. 

Wayne,  who  takes  pride  in  his  rugged 
individualism  and  independence,  along 
with  his  partners,  reportedly  will  receive 
Government  farm  subsidy  checks  totaling 
approximately  $218,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  woman  with  three  or 
four  children  on  welfare  who  has  been 
given  such  a  going-over  recently  for 
"getting  something  for  nothing"  must  be 
shaking  her  head  "quizzically"  when  she 
reads  about  these  wealthy  "dirt  farmers" 
who  receive  such  high  pajrments  from 
the  Federal  Treasury. 


THE     LATE     DOROTHY     ANDREWS 
KABIS 

(Mr.  Du  PONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrees  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
holiday  weekend  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  United  States  lost  one  of  its  first 
citizens.  Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis,  the  33d 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  passed 
away  on  Saturday. 

Dottle  Kabis  entered  public  life  as  a 
fighter  for  honest  election  procedures  in 
her  hometown  of  Odessa,  Del. 

She  left  public  life  as  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  having  served  in 
many  ofSces,  public  and  political,  in  be- 
tween. 

As  an  officer  of  the  local  Grange  and 
State  chairman  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  president  of 
the  Delaware  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women,  Dottle 
Kabis  left  her  mark.  Pew  citizens  of 
Delaware  have  done  so  well  or  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  community  and  to 
the  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  Odessa,  throughout  Delaware,  and 
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in  Washington,  Dottle  Kabis  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  burial  will  be  at 
2  p.m.  (Ml  Wednesday.  July  7.  in  Shef- 
field. Mass. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  2  pjn. 
on  Thursday.  July  8.  at  St.  Paul's  Meth- 
odist Church,  Odessa. 

At  2  p.m.  on  Friday.  July  9.  in  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church  and  Cen- 
ter in  Washington,  there  will  be  services. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  DU  PoNT)  In  expressing  my  personal 
sorrow  at  the  sudden  death  of  Dorothy 
Andrews  Elston  Kabis,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  past  2*4  years. 

Long  before  "Women's  Lib"  became  a 
prominent  movement  in  this  coimtry, 
Mrs.  Kabis  was  a  leader  In  political  af- 
fairs and  was  chosen  in  1964  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  women  in  politics. 
She  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  1956 
and  1960  and  served  as  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  from  1963  to  1968,  as  well  as 
being  chosen  Republican  Woman  of  the 
Yeau-  in  1967.  She  also  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  with 
the  Republican  congressional  and  sena- 
torial campaign  committees. 

While  Mrs.  Kabis'  active  work  In  pub- 
lic affairs  was  always  on  behalf  of  our 
party,  her  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  for  an  equal  voice 
in  government  by  women  will  be  remem- 
bered by  sdl  Americans.  My  wife  and  I 
join  In  expressing  our  condolences  to  her 
husband. 

CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der this  is  the  day  for  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDINO  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  8699) 
to  provide  an  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 


AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  VETERANS' 
DIRECT  LOANS  UNDER  PREVAIL- 
ING MORTGAGE  MARKET  CONDI- 
TIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3344)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  under  prevailing 
mortgage  market  conditions  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJa.  3344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1811 
(g)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  be  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  The  Administrator  may  seU,  and  shall 
offer  for  sale,  to  any  person  or  entity  ap- 
proved tor  such  purpose  by  him.  any  loan 
ntade  under  this  section  at  a  price  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under  the 
conditions  prevaUing  in  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket when  the  agreement  to  sell  the  loan 
Is  made;  and  shall  guarantee  any  loan  thus 
sold  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  terms, 
and  limitations  which  woiild  be  appUcable 
were  the  loan  guaranteed  under  section  1810 
of  this  title." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4  strike  out  "Sec- 
tion 1810  of  this  title"  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof.  "Sections  1810  or  1810  of  this  title, 
as  api»«prlate." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS  TO  ESTABLISH 
AND  CARRY  OUT  A  PROGRAM  OF 
EXCHANGE  OP  MEDICAL  INFOR- 
MATION 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  4762) 
to  amend  section  5055  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  exchange  of  medical  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  NORTHWEST  AT- 
LANTIC FISHERIES  ACT  OF  1950, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
9181)  to  amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  B181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sac.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1060 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  amendments  Including 
the  1961  declaratl(»  of  undeitanrting  and 
the  xm  protocol,  as  well  as  the  convention 
dgned  at  WaatUngton  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1949"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"and  any  amendments  thereto  which  have 
entered  or  may  enter  Into  force  for  the 
United  States  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the   1956   protoooL  the   1981   declaration   of 


understanding,  the  1963  protocol,  and  t^e 
1985  protocols". 

8k:.  102.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  parties  to  the  convention 
with  respect  to  International  measures  of 
control  In  force  for  such  parties". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,"  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
secUon  2(e)  the  foUowlng:  "subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  other  pcirtles  to  the  conven- 
tion with  respect  to  International  measures 
of  centred  In  force  for  such  parties." 

Sec.  103.  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  ailiended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)    IirrrRNATIONAL  MXAStTKES  OF  (JONTSOL  : 

The  term  'International  measures  of  control' 
means  any  proposal  of  the  Commission 
which  had  entered  Into  force  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  with  regard  to  measures 
of  control  on  the  high  seas  which  may  be 
undertaken  for  the  purpoees  of  insuring  the 
application  of  the  convention  and  the  meas- 
ures In  force  thereunder  by  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  persons  or  vessels  of 
some  or  all  other  piirties  to  the  convention 
and  by  other  parties  to  the  convention  with 
respect  to  persons  or  vessels  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(J)  Nation AL  MzAstraxs  of  Contkol.  The 
term  'national  measures  of  control'  means 
any  proposal  of  the  Commission  which  has 
entered  into  force  for  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  measures  of  oontrol  on  the  hi^ 
seas  which  may  be  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
poees of  Insuring  the  application  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  meastires  in  force  thereun- 
der by  the  United  States  with  respect  to  per- 
sons or  vessels  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
any  other  actions  which  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
suring the  application  of  the  convention  and 
the  measures  in  force  thereunder  to  persons 
or  vessels  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

8«c.  104.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foilows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Bute,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is 
authorized  to  take  appropriate  action  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  pro- 
posals received  from  the  Ckjmmlsslon  pur- 
suant to  article  Vm  of  the  convention.  The 
Secretary  of  Conuneroe  shall  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  to  what  action  be  considers 
appropriate  within  five  months  of  me  date 
on  the  notification  of  the  propooal  by  the 
depositary  government,  and  again  within  the 
first  forty  days  of  the  additional  sixty-day 
period  provided  by  the  oonventlon  If  a  re- 
jection is  presented  by  another  party  to  the 
convention,  or  within  twenty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  rejection  received  within  the  addi- 
tional slzty-day  period,  whichever  date  sball 
be  the  latOT.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  United  States  Coast  Ouard 
is  operating  sbaU  similarly  inform  tfae  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  to  wtaetlter  be  oonaMera  that 
any  such  propoaal  relating  to  International 
maasuns  of  oontrol  or  national  measures  of 
control  should  be  rejected.". 

Sbc.  108.  Section  6  at  the  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  a  ptapomi  at  the 
Commission  does  not  oome  Into  effect  because 
of  a  number  of  objecttons  In  aooordance  with 
the  provlalona  at  paragraph  7  of  article  Vm 
of  the  convention,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meree  and  ttxe  Secretary  of  Uie  Department  In 
which  the  Ooaet  Ouard  Is  operating,  may  ncv- 
ertbeleaa  assent  to  giving  effect  to  It  on  an 
agreed  date  by  agreement  with  one  or  more 
of  the  parties  to  the  oonventlon,  as  provided 
for  In  that  paragraph.". 

Sao.  lOe.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of 
the  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
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"(b)  SnforoemMit  acttvltleB  uaOet  the  pro- 
vtiloDa  of  tills  Act  reUtlag  to  veaoels  engacMl 
In  nablng  and  Bubj«ct  to  the  jurla<Uctlon  of 
the  United  States  sb«U  be  primarily  the  re- 
spoDslbUlty  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  OiMrd  Is  operating. 
In  oooperatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Quard  Is  operating,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is 
authorlnd  and  directed  to  adopt  such  regu- 
lations as  may^be  necessary  to  provide  for 
national  measures  of  control,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Conomerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  International 
measures  of  control  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  duly  authorized  enforcement  olBclals  of 
the  OoTemment  of  any  party  to  the  oonven- 
Uon.". 

See.  107.  SeotlOD  7  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act.  the  duly  authorized  officials  of  any  party 
to  the  convention  shall  have  the  same  powers 
as  Federal  law-enforcement  officers  to  en- 
fM-oe  the  provisions  of  Uie  convention,  or  of 
this  Act,  or  of  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Conunerce  and  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating,  with 
respect  to  persons  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  and  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  international  measures  of  control,  and 
such  officials  are  authorized  to  function  as 
Federal  law-enforcement  officers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  powers  shall  Include, 
only  If  and  to  the  extent  authorized  In  Inter- 
national measures  of  control,  arrest  of  any 
person  or  search  of  any  vessel  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  execution 
of  any  warrant  or  process  issued  by  an  officer 
or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  seizure  of  any 
property.  Unless  such  enforcement  Is  author- 
ized by  International  measures  of  control 
or  by  agreement  of  the  United  States,  such 
duly  authorized  officials  shall  not  exercise 
these  powers  in  that  portion  of  the  conven- 
tion area  In  which  the  United  States  exercises 
the  same  exclusive  rights  In  respect  to  nsh- 
erles  as  It  has  In  the  territorial  sea  except 
with  regard  to  vessels  of  their  own  flag  which 
may  be  entitled  within  such  sone,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  to  (1)  engage  In 
the  fisheries,  or  to  (3)  engage  In  activities  in 
support  of  a  foreign  fishery  fleet,  or  to  (3)  en- 
gage In  the  taking  of  any  Continental  Shelf 
fishery  resource  which  appertains  to  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Any  duly  authorised  enforcement 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  any  Coast  Ouard  offcer  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Otuud  U  op- 
erating to  enf  oroe  Intamatlonal  measures  of 
ooDtrol  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  persons  or  vessels  of  any  other  party 
to  the  convention  to  which  the  measure  Is 
appUcable.  In  any  portton  of  the  convention 
area  except  such  portions  In  which  any  other 
government  exsrclsss  the  same  exclusive 
rlghU  In  reqMct  to  fisheries  as  It  has  in  lu 
territorial  sea  nnlsss  such  enforcement  U 
authorlMd  by  the  IntemattoDal  measures  of 
control  or  by  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(f)  Any  pecaon  designated  to  enforce  In- 
tamatlonal measures  of  control  pursuant  to 
subesctlon  (e)  of  thU  secUon  may  be  directed 
to  attend  as  witness  and  to  prodooe  such 
available  reoords  and  fUss  or  dtily  certified 
copies  thereof  as  may  be  ninssisij  to  the 
prosecution  in  any  oountry  party  to  the  con- 
vention of  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  eonvantlan  or  any  law  or  rsgulatton 
of  that  country  tot  the  snforoenwnt  therwof 
when  requested  by  the  appropruts  authorl- 
ttes  of  such  country.". 

8k.  106.  Section  g  of  the  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  It  ihall  be  unlawful  for  the  master 


or  owner  or  any  person  In  charge  of  any 
vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  permit  any  person  author- 
ized to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
any  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto.  In- 
cluding in  the  convention  area  the  duly  au- 
thorized officials  of  any  party  to  the  con- 
vention authorized  to  undertake  Interna- 
tional measures  of  control,  to  board  such 
vessel  or  ln^>eot  Its  equipment,  books,  docu- 
ments, or  other  articles  or  question  the  per- 
son on  board  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  this  Act,  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  thereto.  Interna- 
tional measures  of  control,  and  national 
measures  of  control,  or  to  obstruct  such  offi- 
cials m  the  execution  of  such  duties.". 

Szc.  lOS.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Inunediately  after 
"Sxc.  10."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "any  provision"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "subeecUon  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  9"; 

<3)  by  InserUng  "by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" immediately  after  "adopted";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  subsection  (c)  of 
section  9  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  shall 
be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not  more  than 
•1,000  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  both,  and  for  a  subeequent  of- 
fense committee  within  five  years  not  more 
than  910,000  and  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.". 

Sxc.  110.  (a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
of  the  Act  strike  out  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  U  authorized  and  directed  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce,  through  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  administer  and  enforce". 

(b)  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  strike  out  'Secretary  of  the  Interior"  each 
place  It  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(c)  In  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  11  of  the  Act  strike  out  "Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior" and  Insert  In  lieu  thtnot  "Depart- 
ment of  Conmurce". 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  in  subsection  (a) 
of  section  11  of  the  Act  strike  out  "Secretary 
of  the  Interior"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Commerce". 

Sac.  ill.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  of  Stata,  in  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
may  designate  from  time  to  time  Alternate 
United  Statee  Commissioners  to  the  Com- 
mission. An  Alternate  United  States  Commis- 
sioner may  ezerdse,  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Commission  or  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioners or  of  the  advisory  committee  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  secUon  4,  all  powers 
and  duties  of  a  United  States  Commissioner 
in  the  absence  of  a  duly  designated  Conmiis- 
sloner  for  whatever  reason.  The  nxmiber  of 
such  Alternate  United  States  Commlsslonsrs 
that  may  be  designated  for  any  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  limited  to  the  number  of  au- 
thorized United  States  Commlasloners  that 
will  not  be  present." 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "Oommissioners" 
in  both  places  It  occurs,  the  following:  "or 
Alternate  Commissioners". 

(c)  Section  S  ot  the  Act  la  "^■"'^■d  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  5.  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  United 
States  Commissioner  or  Alternate  United 
States  Commlaslaner  aiqmtnted  pursuant  to 
section  3(a) ,  or  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  appomted  pursuant  to  section 
4(a),  shall  be  deemed  seniee  as  a  special 
Oovernment  employee  of  the  United  States, 
as  defined  in  section  309  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code." 


(d)  Section  13  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  "Commissioners" 
the  following:  ",  Alternate  United  States 
Commissioners,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  HR.  9181,  to 
amend  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold. 
B.H.  9181  brings  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Act  into  accord  with  two  new 
protocols  to  International  Convention 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  and 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  alter- 
nate U.S.  Commissioners  to  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  this  important 
fishery. 

The  new  protocols,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  July  19,  1966. 
entered  into  force  on  December  19,  1969. 
Both  protocols  are  designed  to  strengthen 
conservatloin  efforts  in  the  northwest 
Atlantic  region. 

One  protocol  expedites  the  entry  into 
force  of  new  regulations  proposed  by  the 
International  Commission.  Previously, 
each  signatory  government  participating 
in  the  panel  for  the  subarea  to  which  a 
proposed  regulation  applied  had  to  ap- 
prove such  a  proposal  before  it  could  en- 
ter into  force.  This  situation  often  re- 
sulted in  troublesome  delays  in  bringing 
about  conservation  measures.  By  the 
terms  of  the  new  protocol,  a  signatory 
nation  is  deemed  to  have  approved  a  pro- 
posed regulation  unless  It  objects  within 
a  specified  period.  HJi.  9181  conforms 
the  existing  law  to  this  protocol  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  take  appropriate  action  on  such 
proposals  within  a  specified  period. 

The  other  protocol  empowered  the 
Commission  to  design  a  plan  for  interna- 
tional enforcement  of  the  convention's 
regulations.  Under  the  old  procedures  of 
enforcement,  each  signatory  nation  could 
enforce  regulations  only  with  regard  to 
its  own  nationals  and  vessels.  Under  the 
new  enforcement  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Commission  authorized  inspectors  from 
any  signatory  nation  can  enforce  the 
convention  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  nationals  and  vessels  of  all  signatory 
nations.  The  Commission's  scheme  en- 
tered into  force  5  days  ago,  on  July  1, 
1971.  B.K..  9181  empowers  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  controlling  the  Coast 
Ouard  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  issue  the  regulations  required  to 
implement  UJ3.  participation  in  the  new 
enforcement  scheme. 

In  order  to  aasure  that  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  the  full  number 
of  Cmnmlssloners,  three,  to  which  it  is 
entitled  at  any  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. HJl.  9181  empowers  the  President 
to  appoint  alternate  Commissioners.  In 
the  event  that  a  regularly  appointed 
CcMnmissioner  should  be  absent  from  a 
meeting  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  the 
alternate  would  be  entitled  to  sit  at  that 
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meeting  only.  Such  alternates,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  regular  Commissioners,  are 
unsalaried  and  are  r^mbursed  for  ex- 
p^ues  only. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  the  appro- 
prlution  of  any  new  funds.  The  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  the  cost  of  our  par- 
ticipation tn  the  new  enforcement 
scheme  will  amount  to  $70,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  These  funds  would  be  drawn 
from  the  budget  for  the  U.8.  Coast 
Ouard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northwest  Atlantic 
Fishery  is  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  New  England  fishing  industry,  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  to  the 
other  natioos  who  belong  to  the  coDven- 
tion.  If  a  maximum  sustained  catch  is  to 
be  maintained,  more  effective  conserva- 
tion and  enforcement  measures  must  be 
taken. 

The  two  protocols  which  are  imple- 
mented by  this  bill  were  initiated  by  the 
United  States  and  supported  by  our  fish- 
ing industry.  The  estimated  cost  of  our 
particlpation  in  the  new  enforcement 
procedure  is  nominal.  Moreover,  such 
participation  would  Involve  no  new  pol- 
icy as  the  United  States  is  already  a  par- 
ticipant in  four  other  fishing  conven- 
tions which  provide  for  international 
inspection. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  enforce- 
ment procedure  has  already  taken  effect, 
it  is  essential  that  HJl.  9181  become  law 
so  that  our  Nation  can  fully  participate 
in  and  benefit  from  the  scheme's  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  has  adequately 
explained  this  bill.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
repetition.  I  support  this  legislation  and 
trust  it  will  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  which  for  the 
first  time  may  put  some  teeth  in  the 
conservation  and  regulatory  efforts  of 
the  International  Commission  for  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries.  These 
amendments  are  long  overdue. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
adopts  strong  conservation  measures, 
the  protocols  and  this  implementing  leg- 
islation will  insure  their  prompt  entry 
into  force,  and  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  conduct  some  meaningful  in- 
spections on  the  high  seas.  The  effective- 
ness of  the  inspection  system,  of  course, 
win  depend  upon  the  latitude  granted 
our  Inspectors  when  onboard  foreign- 
flag  fl.shlng  vessels,  and  the  draft  regu- 
lations which  I  have  seen  do  not  go  far 
enough.  This  is  a  vital  first  step,  how- 
ever. Once  the  parties  gain  some  experi- 
ence with  the  system  and  realize  that  it 
is  not  causing  harassment  of  their  fish- 
ermen, the  powers  of  intematianal  in- 
spectors may  be  substantially  strength- 
ened. 

While  I  support  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  must  again  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Convention  and  imple- 
menting legislation  have  meaning  and 
substance  only  if  strong  conservation 
measures  are  adopted  to  protect  the 
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various  species  of  fish  which  Inhabit  the 
Northwest  Atlantic. 

The  record  of  this  Commission  is  not 
good.  A  number  of  fish  stocks  of  great 
importance  have  declined  drastically 
during  the  past  decade.  The  Atlantic 
salmon  is  a  case  In  point.  Several  years 
ago,  Danish  fishermen  began  catching 
the  Atlantic  salmon  off  Greenland.  From 
a  total  catch  of  35  tons  in  1965.  the 
Danish  catch  rose  to  almost  1,000  tons  In 
1969.  The  salmon  caught  off  Greenland 
do  not  spawn  in  those  waters.  Tliey  come 
from  the  streams  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain. 
While  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  other  countries  favor  a  tota!  ban  on 
high  seas  fishing  of  this  valuable  sports 
fish,  the  Danes  refuse  and  have  only 
agreed  to  maintain  their  catch  at  the 
1969  level,  a  level  which  will  insure  the 
virtual  extinction  of  the  Atlantic  salmon 
in  a  few  more  years. 

The  case  of  the  Atlantic  salmon  clearly 
demonstrates  that  if  a  coimtry  wishes  to 
put  short  range  commercial  gain  ahead 
of  intelligent  conservation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  nations,  it  can  do  so  with  im- 
punity imder  present  international  ar- 
rangements. The  United  States  must  not 
allow  such  actions  to  go  unchallenged. 
These  multilateral  c(»ventions  and  our 
bilateral  fishery  agreements,  particu- 
larly those  with  Russia  and  Japan,  tend 
to  create  an  illusion  of  conservation 
while,  in  fact,  they  provide  a  screen  be- 
hind which  our  coastal  fisheries  are  sys- 
tematically plundered  by  our  friendly 
NATO  and  other  allies. 

lilr.  Speaker,  the  fish  which  live  over 
our  Continental  Shelf  and  those  which 
spawn  in  our  waters  such  as  the  Atlantic 
salmon  must  be  protected  by  the  United 
States,  unilaterally  if  necessary.  The  pro- 
posed 1973  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  may  come  too  late  for  the 
Atlantic  salmon  and  many  other  valu- 
able species. 

I  again  support  this  legislation,  Mr. 
^leaker,  and  urge  its  enactment.  It  is  a 
positive  step  to  shore  up  an  inherently 
weak  system  of  international  conserva- 
tion. But  much  more  is  needed,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
suinport  the  strongest  possible  measures 
to  protect  our  fishery  resources  In  the 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ments Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  who  is  quite 
familiar  with  this  subject.  We  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  to- 
gether and  on  the  Committee  on  Fin- 
eries and,  as  a  former  executive  of  the 
State  of  California's  Division  of  Fish  tmd 
Oame,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
necessity  for  action  long  delayed  in  not 
only  protecting  this  but  other  species  of 
anadromous  fish.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEIiTiY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkasu)  .  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HH. 
9181,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FARMING  AT  HOLLYWOOD  AND 
VINE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  we  all  learned  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  a  former  Hollywood 
cowboy,  is  now  a  Hollywood  farmer. 

Governor  Reagan  has  done  so.  he  says, 
because  he  is  interested  in  cattle,  and 
horses,  and  ranching.  But  I  suspect,  Mr. 
S(>eaker,  that  another  part  of  the  Gover- 
nor's statement  gets  a  little  closer  to  the 
real  point,  for  he  speaks  of  farming  as 
"part  of  my  business"  and  as  an  "in- 
vestment." 

Unfortunately,  what  we  learned,  in 
fact,  is  that  Governor  Reagan  is  Just  one 
more  of  the  many  wealthy  Hollywood 
personalities  who  use  farming  as  a  con- 
venient, but  legal  means  of  tax  dodging. 

The  (3ovemor  evidently  responded  to 
one  of  the  advertisements  which  appear 
regularly  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  such  publications  telling  how  farm 
investments  for  wealthy  people  result  in 
tax  shelters  that  enable  them  to  avoid 
millions  of  dollars  in  taxes. 

We  were  aware  of  this  problem  when 
we  acted  on  tax  reform  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress.  In  fact  the  Senate 
and  House  both  took  note  of  such  tax- 
dodging  schemes.  The  reports  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committees  both  said  that  these 
schemes — in  which  tax  losses  are  written 
off  against  nonfarm  profits — "produce  a 
significant  tax  advantage  and  tax  saving 
for  the  taxpayer  whose  ordinary  Income 
is  taxed  in  a  high  bracket." 

Furthermore,  they  said,  the  utilization 
of  these  tax  advantages  by  high  income 
taxpayers  is  not  merely  a  "theoretical 
possibility."  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
closure about  Governor  Reagan  and 
other  Hollywood  farmers  like  Jack 
Bermy,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  and  Richard 
Wldmark,  among  others. 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  that  this 
was  a  tax  abuse  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
during  the  last  session  we  did  not  adopt 
measures  strong  enough  to  stop  this 
abuse,  much  to  the  relief,  no  doubt,  of 
Governor  Reagan  and  his  management 
advisors. 

There  are  manv  people  who  are  able  to 
exploit  this  potential  tax  evasion. 

Prentice-Hall,  for  example,  has  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  changes  made  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  entitled 
"Tax  Saving  Ideas  Under  the  New  Tax 
Reform  Act."  Look  at  what  it  has  to 
say  about  the  tax  advantages  of  being  a 
gentleman  farmer : 

The  good  news:  The  Tax  Reform  Law  "goes 
easy"  on  all  gentlemen  farmers,  particularly 
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when  you  look  at  what  It  does  j^  some  otber 
well-known  tsx  shelters.  s 

If  you  sre  csreful  snd  wmtch  your  step, 
you  can  lire  with  the  new  restrictions  and 
salTsce  many  of  the  tax  breaks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  we  in  the  Con- 
gress halted  such  tax  breaks.  Certainly 
the  vast  majority  of  our  taxpayers  can- 
not even  afford  to  become  involved  in 
such  schemes.  But  the  wealthy  Holly- 
wood farmers  who  can,  milk  the  Treas- 
ury of  up  to  $600  million  a  year. 

Farmers  and  farm  organizations  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  change  this 
loophole  in  our  laws.  Senator  Mstcau 
and  Congressman  Culvis  has  introduced 
legislation  to  end  tax-loss  farming.  Sen- 
ator NxLsoN  has  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  prohibit  tax-dodge  and 
hobby  farmers — in  farming  to  avoid 
taxes  and  not  to  make  a  profit — from 
getting  the  same  farm  program  benefits 
as  the  legitimate  farmer. 

I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  now  been 
Joined  by  some  city  brethren:  namely, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Coimty 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  that  such  tax 
loss  farming  schemes  are  possible,  that 
Board,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has  asked 
the  Congress,  "in  order  to  establish  a 
sound  and  fair  tax  policy,"  to  "rewrite 
income  tax  laws  of  the  Nation  to  elimi- 
nate these  glaring  and  blatantly  discrim- 
inatory tax  advantages  for  the  rich  and 
influential." 

"hit.  Speaker,  on  that  there  is  total 
agreement  between  rural  and  urban 
America. 

How  can  we,  in  all  faLmess,  leave  ave- 
nues open  for  the  rich  to  use  agriculture 
for  tax-dodging  purposes  when,  for  ex- 
tmiple,  we  took  away  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  for  small  businessmen 
and  farmers,  a  tax  provision  which 
helped  our  farmers  to  at  least  keep  up 
with  the  tremendous  operational  costs  of 
modem  agriculture. 

The  elimination  of  this  provision  has 
been  significant.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  for  example,  purchases  of  trac- 
tors by  genuine  farmers  declined  by  30 
percent  or  more  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa,  by  28  percent  in  Michigan,  and  by 
22  percent  in  Wisconsin.  It  Is  not  that 
new  machinery  is  not  needed,  but  only 
that  the  farm  economy  is  as  bad  or  worse 
off  than  the  economy  in  general. 

The  farm  economy  is  in  need  of  re- 
juvenation and  it  could  be  helped  greatly 
with  the  return  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  tax  laws  are  going 
to  help  farmers,  I  would  hope  and  pre- 
fer that  they  help  those  who  milk  cows 
rather  than  those  who  milk  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  using  fanning  as  a  tax 
shelter. 

While  I  am  distressed  with  the  fact 
that  wealthy  persons  use  farming  to  save 
tax  dollars,  what  they  ai%  doing  is  none- 
theless legal.  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be.  And  that  is  why  I  believe  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  get  the  Immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

I  include  several  articles  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  RxcoRD,  as  well  as  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board: 


[From  the  Sacramento  Bee.  June  13,  1971] 

BXASUM  Tax  Amoix:    Cattle  Pism  Orrxas 

Bumrrs 

(By  James  Wrlghtaon) 

Got.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  avoided  paying 
any  state  income  taxes  in  1870  and  perhaps 
one  other  year  while  governor.  Is  using  the 
services  of  a  natlonaUy  known  firm  offering 
tax  benefits  for  wealthy  people  by  managing 
cattle  herds  in  18  states. 

Records  in  Nevada,  Montana  and  Wyoming 
show  that  Oppenheimer  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Kansat  City,  Mo.,  manages  cattle  for  the  Rea- 
gan Cattle  Co. 

Reagan's  connection  with  the  Oppenheimer 
company  was  discovered  from  public 
sources  during  a  joint  InTestigatlon  by  the 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  New  York  Times. 

It  is  not  known  bow  many  cattle  are 
owned  by  the  governor  and  managed  for  him 
by  the  Oppenheimer  company,  nor  how  much 
his  taxsa  have  been  affected.  The  governor 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  his  financial  holdings.  He  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  on  his  cattle  invest- 
ments. 

The  Oppenheimer  firm,  with  offices  in 
Kansas  City,  Beverly  Hills.  New  York  City. 
Washington,  D.C..  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Sun  Val- 
ley and  Calgary.  Canada,  manages  lao.OOO 
head  of  breeding  catUe  in  18  states.  6.aoo 
registered  bulls  and  40.300  feeder  cattle. 

Other  Oppenheimer  clients.  In  addition  to 
Oov.  Reagan,  include  Jack  Benny,  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  Richard  Wldmark  and  golfers 
Oary  Player,  Jack  Nlcklaus.  Doug  Sanders 
and  Arnold  Palmer. 

KIT   WOBTR 

In  Its  application  to  operate  in  California, 
on  file  In  the  State  Department  of  Corpora- 
tions, the  Oppenheimer  company  says  that. 
to  become  a  client,  a  person  must  have  a  net 
worth  of  at  least  $600,000 — not  counting 
home  and  household  effects — or  be  worth  at 
least  $100,000  and  be  in  a  combined  federal- 
state  Income-tax  bracket  of  more  than  60 
per  cent. 

The  company's  aimual  repmt  says  that  the 
greatest  percentage  of  Oppenheimer  clients 
are  the  men  who  know  most  about  money — 
bankers  and  stock-brokers — and  that  another 
"significant  segment"  of  customers  are  those 
connected  with  the  entertainment  Industry. 

The  company  advertises  that  its  services 
managing  herds  of  cattle  will  be  "attractive 
IMlnclpally  to  those  who  are  In  a  position  to 
benefit  from  the  tax  incentives  available  un- 
der the  existing  federal  tax  law." 

In  Montana,  the  Reagan  cattle  are  branded 
with  the  OppMiheimer  "gunslght"  insignia, 
with  an  "B"  beside  it. 

There  in  the  "Big  Sky"  country  on  a  ranch 
on  the  Montana  plains  61  miles  from  the 
North  Dakota  border,  Hereford  bulls  bearing 
the  "gunslght  R"  brand  roam  among  the 
buffalo  berry  bushes  and  eat  the  lush  native 
grass. 

KAN  IN  CHABOX 

The  rancher  in  charge  of  the  Reagan  biills 
is  28- year -old  Oary  Murphy.  He  has,  in  all, 
30  bulls  In  his  herd.  He  says  13  are  owned  by 
the  Reagan  Cattle  Co.  He  bought  them  three 
years  ago — about  the  time  the  Reagan  brand 
was  registered  in  Montana  by  Oppenheimer 
Industries. 

On  Oppenhelmer's  instructions.  Murphy 
said,  he  bought  30  bulls  at  $460  each  and 
branded  them  with  the  "gunslght  R"  brand 
ot  the  Reagan  Cattle  Co.  Since  then  he  has 
sold  seven  bulls  because  they  were  injured. 

The  Reagan  bulls  were  found  In  a  ftasture 
several  miles  from  Murphy's  neat  ranch  house 
In  a  valley  sh^tered  from  the  biting  cold, 
snow-laden  winds  that  sweep  the  Montana 
Idalns. 

Murphy  leases  a  23.000-acre  ranch  near  tiie 
headwaters  of  Deer  and  Pasture  Creeks. 

One  recMit  cloudy  day,  the  bulls  were  seen 


gracing  near  a  pond  in  what  Montanans  call 
a  "coulee" — a  small  ravine  where  water  cxA- 
lects.  When  a  vehicle  approached,  the  brown 
and  white  animals  rose  indolently  and  walked 
away. 

"OUNBIOBT  a" 

One  of  them  ambled  Into  the  buffalo  berry 
bushes.  The  brand  on  tUs  left  rear  fiank  was 
the  "Ounslgbt  R."  He  was  one  at  the  five 
bulls  In  that  remote  pasture  that  belong  to 
Oov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

At  the  Nevada  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  Reno,  there  la  the  Oppenheimer 
Industries  application  for  the  'Rocking  R" 
brand  for  the  Reagan  Cattle  Co. — an  "R" 
with  a  crescent  beneath. 

Piled  with  It  is  a  cattle  management  con- 
tract signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Oppen- 
heimer board,  H.  L.  Oppenheimer,  and  signed 
for  Reagan  by  his  personal  attorney,  William 
French  Smith,  who  led  the  Reagan  "favorite 
son"  delegation  to  the  Republican  national 
convention  in  1988. 

Smith  is  also  chairman  of  the  University 
of  California  Board  of  Regents — appointed 
by  Reagan,  and  the  govemcv's  personal 
friend. 

In  Wyoming,  the  "Trident  R"  brand  of  Op- 
penheimer Industries  and  Reagan  Cattle  Co. 
was  recorded  In  1969  for  cattle  to  rxm  in  three 
Wyoming  counties.  The  Montana  and  Nevada 
brands  were  recorded  in  1988,  after  Reagan 
bad  been  governor  of  California  for  30 
months.  The  Nevada  brand  was  not  renewed 
in  1071,  and  there  Is  no  record  of  any  move- 
ment of  Reagan  Cattle  In  Nevada  recently. 

A  card  on  file  lists  Ronald  Reagan  as  doing 
business  as  the  Reagan  Cattle  Co. 

There  are  more  than  300  brands  for  cattle 
managed  for  clients  by  Oppenheimer  Indus- 
tries on  file  In  Helena,  the  capital  of  Montana. 
In  Wyoming,  there  are  over  100  Oppenheimer 
brands  for  clients.  "Hiere  are  over  60  in 
Nevada. 

The  Oppenheimer  literature.  Inviting  cli- 
ents to  join  the  company  in  a  perfectly  legal 
tax  saving  venture,  evokes  the  Bible. 

"Fattening,  slaughtering  and  consimilng 
beef  is  nothing  new,"  It  says.  "It  has  been 
going  on  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

A  brochure  put  out  by  Oppenheimer  Indus- 
tries, tlUed  "An  Introduction  to  Cattle  Own- 
ership and  Its  Benefits,"  reads: 

"Federal  tax  laws  favor  cattle  If  you  pick 
the  right  kind  and  stick  to  the  rules.  Herds 
of  beef  cows  top  the  list.  When  you  buy  them 
you  become  a  farmer  and  can  keep  your  books 
on  a  cash  basis. 

"You  put  in  dollars  that  depreciate  or  are 
deductible.  You  take  out  capital  gains." 

The  tax  on  capital  gains  Is  much  less  than 
on  earned  income. 

The  cattle-owning  plan  works  this  way:  A 
client  invests  some  of  his  income,  before 
government  taxes  are  due.  in  a  heard  of 
cattle.  He  borrows  some  of  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  herd,  and  can  deduct 
the  Interest  for  one  year  in  advance. 

Once  he  owns  the  herd,  the  wealthy  client 
ts — in  the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— a  full-fledged  rancher  or  stockman, 
whether  or  not  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cow  and  a  bull. 

The  first  year,  he  can  deduct  the  Interest 
for  that  year,  the  prepaid  cost  of  the  feed, 
veterinary  care,  Oppenhelmer's  commission, 
and  a  whopping  first  year  "additional  de- 
preciation" on  the  cattle. 

This  could  amount  to  enough  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  any  Income  taxes,  state 
or  federal. 

The  second  year,  the  "instimt  stockman" 
can  deduct  the  cost  of  feed,  care  of  the  herd, 
Oppenhelmer's  commission  and,  again,  de- 
preciation. 

Tax  attorneys  say  the  tax  laws  allow  a 
"writeoff"  of  more  than  half  the  value  of 
the  cattle   herd  in  the  first  two  years  of 
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operation.  This  would  allow  the  client  to 
avoid — or  at  least  postpone — paying  income 
taxes  until  the  next  year. 

Then,  the  client  sells  his  heard  for  what 
he  paid  for  It,  or  maybe  a  little  less,  and 
begins  all  over  again.  If  be  makes  money.  It 
Is  taxed  at  the  c^>ltal-galns  rate — not  as 
earned  income. 

The  governor's  nonpayment  of  state  In- 
come taxes  for  1970  was  reported  first  by 
Rosenuurie  King,  a  student  working  on  Sacra- 
mento State  College's  radio  station. 

The  governor  conceded  It,  blaming  "in- 
vestment losses"  for  his  tax  exemption. 

When  Miss  King  later  charged  that  there 
were  two  years  when  the  governor  paid  no 
state  Income  tax,  Reagan  dldnt  challenge 
her.  He  told  a  Los  Angeles  press  conference 
that  there  were  only  "two  years  in  my  adult 
life  when  I  did  not  have  a  tax  obligation." 

I^ax  attorneys  look  critically  at  the  gov- 
ernor's statement  giving  "investment  losses" 
as  the  reason  he  paid  no  state  Income  taxes 
and  got  money  back  on  his  federal  taxes  in 
1970.  They  say  the  Oppenheimer  setup  Is 
designed  as  a  "tax  shelter"  to  avoid  postpone 
or  drastically  cut  payment  of  taxes — state 
and  federal — without  any  real  financial  loss 
to  the  wealthy  client  who  invests. 

SOKX    UNKS 

The  board  chairman  at  Oppenhtimer,  H.  L. 
C^penhelmer,  Is  a  stqjson  of  Jules  Stein, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Music  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  where  some  of  Reagan's 
close  friends  and  advisors  are  executives. 

Reagan's  771-acre  ranch  In  Riverside 
County  is  held  in  the  name  of  Jules  Stein. 

Tax  experts  speculate  that  Reagan  became 
an  Oppenheimer  client  to  reduce  taxes  on  his 
Income  from  the  $1.3  million  profit  from 
selling  his  'Yearling  Row'  Ranch  in  the 
Mallbu  Mountains  In  1966. 

In  an  angry  statement  after  It  was  revealed 
thAt  he  had  paid  no  state  Income  taxes  In 
1970.  the  governor  said  he  paid  a  total  of 
$91,138.22  In  state  Income  taxes  during  his 
five  years  ss  governor. 

But  tax  lawyers  and  former  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agents  believe  the  tax  on  the 
sale  of  the  336-acre  ranch  In  the  Biallbu 
hills  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  $91,000- 
plus  Reagan  says  be  paid  over  five  years. 

The  governor's  salary  during  the  tax  years 
In  question  was  $44,100. 

With  the  Interest  on  the  $1.3  million  he 
made  on  the  ranch  coming  In  each  year  and 
his  governor's  salary,  his  Income  came  to 
about  $100,000  a  year,  tax  experts  estimate. 

They  speculate  that  a  $75,000  Investment 
with  Oppenheimer  taken  from  the  $1.3  mil- 
lion he  made  on  the  ranch,  might  "shelter" 
his  income  so  he  would  have  no  state  tax 
obligation. 


Reagan  Comments 

Oov.  Ronald  Reagan,  asked  about  The 
Sacramento  Bee-New  York  Times  report  on 
his  cattle  holdings.  Issued  the  following 
statement : 

"I  have  beMi  Interested  In  cattle,  horses, 
in  ranching  all  my  life.  It  Is  an  ordinary 
part  of  my  business  and  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue with  It  even  though  It  Is  a  relatively 
small  investment." 

The  statement  was  Issued  through  his 
press  secretary.  Reagan  has  consistently 
maintained  that  his  personal  finances  are 
not  part  of  his  public  life. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  13,  1971) 

RxACAN   Is   Ci.nurr  or  Pixm  Pkovding   Tax 

BENxrrrs 

Saceamxnto,  Cauf.,  June  13. — Oov.  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  who  avoided  paying  state  in- 
come taxes  in  1970,  is  a  client  of  an  exclusive 
Midwest  cattle- managing  firm  that  provides 
tax  benefits  for  the  rich,  the  Sacramento  Bee 
reported  today. 

The  newspaper  said  in  a  copyrighted  story 


that  records  in  Nevada,  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming show  Oppenheimer  Industries,  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  managed  cattle  for 
the  Reagan  Cattle  Co. 

Reagan,  in  a  prepared  statement  distrib- 
uted by  his  press  aides,  said,  "I  have  been 
Interested  In  cattle,  horses  and  ranching  all 
my  life.  It  la  an  ordinary  part  of  my  business, 
and  I  intend  to  continue  with  It  even 
though  It  Is  a  relatively  small  Investment." 

The  statement  did  not  give  specifics  on  his 
cattle  or  ranch  holdings,  nor  did  It  mention 
Oppenheimer  Industries. 

Oppenheimer  Industries  advertises  that  its 
cattle  management  services  are  "attractive 
principally  to  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  benefit  from  the  tax  incentives  available 
under  the  existing  federal  law,"  the  news- 
paper said. 

It  said  in  a  story  for  Its  Sunday  edition 
that  It  was  not  known  bow  many  cattle  are 
owned  by  Reagan  and  managed  Tor  him  by 
the  company  or  how  much  it  has  affected  bis 
tax  status. 

Since  the  disclosure  that  the  governor  did 
not  pay  state  taxes  last  year,  he  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  answer  questions  about  his 
financial  holdings  other  than  that  he  in- 
curred "business  reverses"  on  his  invest- 
ments. 

Reagan  did  pay  a  federal  Inoome  tax  for 
1970. 

Oppenheimer  Industries,  with  ofllces  in 
Kaniws  City;  New  York  City;  Washington. 
D.C.;  Denver,  Colo.;  St.  Louis;  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho;  and  Calgary,  Canada,  manages 
130,000  head  of  breeding  cattle  In  18  states 
along  with  5,300  registered  bulls  and  40,300 
feeder  cattle. 

Among  Its  clients  are  Jack  Benny,  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  Richard  Wldmark  and  golfers 
Jack  Nlcklaus  and  Arnold  Palmer. 

In  Its  application  to  operate  In  California, 
Oppenheimer  Industries  said  that  to  qualify 
as  a  client,  a  person  must  have  a  net  worth 
of  at  least  $600,000 — excluding  home  and 
household  effects — or  be  worth  at  least 
$100,000  and  be  In  a  combined  federal-state 
Income  tax  bracket  of  more  than  60  per  cent. 

(From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
June  13,  1971  ] 

RXAOAN  RxporrxDLT  iNvoLvxo  With  Tax 
Sheltex  Cattlx  Fism 

Sacramento,  Caut. — Oov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  paid  no  state  Income  taxes  in  1970  be- 
cause of  what  he  called  "business  reverses," 
Is  a  client  of  an  exclusive  Midwest  cattle- 
management  firm  which  provides  tax  bene- 
fits for  the  rich,  the  Sacramento  Bee  re- 
ported  yesterday. 

The  newspaper  said  In  a  copyrighted  stivy 
thit  records  in  Nevada,  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming show  Oppenheimer  Industries,  Inc.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  manages  cattle  for  the 
Reagan  Cattle  Co. 

Oppenheimer  Industries  advertises  that  its 
cattle  management  Eervlces  are  "attractive 
principally  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  of 
benefit  from  the  tax  incentives  available  un- 
der the  existing  federal  law,"  the  paper  said. 

QtrANrmxs  unknown 

The  Bee  said  in  a  story  for  its  Sunday 
edition  that  it  was  not  known  how  many 
cattle  are  owned  by  Reagan  and  managed 
for  him  by  the  company  or  how  much  it  has 
affected  his  tax  status. 

Since  the  disclosure  that  the  governor  did 
not  pay  state  taxes  last  year,  he  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  answer  questions  about 
his  financial  holdings  other  than  to  say  he 
incurred  reverses  on  his  Investments.  Rea- 
gan did  pay  a  federal  Income  tax  for  1970. 

Oppenheimer  Industries,  with  ofllces  In 
Kansas  City,  New  York  City,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Denver,  Colo.,  St.  Louis,  Sun  Valley. 
Idaho,  and  Calgary,  Canada,  manages  130,000 
head  of  breeding  cattle  in  18  states  along 
with  5,300  registered  bulls  and  40,300  feeder 
cattle. 


Among  Its  clients  are  Jack  Benny,  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  Richard  Wldmark  and  golfer*  Jack 
Nlcklaus  and  Arnold  Palmer,  the  Bee  re- 
ported. 

In  Its  application  to  operate  in  California, 
Oppenheimer  Industries  said  that  to  qualify 
as  a  client,  persons  must  have  a  net  worth 
of  at  least  $600,000 — excluding  borne  and 
household  effects— or  be  worth  at  least  $100,- 
000  and  be  in  a  combined  federal-state  In- 
conte  tax  bracket  of  more  than  60  percent. 
The  appUcatlon  Is  on  file  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Corporations. 

The  Bee  said  the  firm's  brochure  reads: 

"Federal  tax  laws  favor  cattle  if  you  pick 
the  right  kind  and  stick  to  the  rules.  Herds 
of  beef  cows  top  the  list.  When  you  buy  them, 
you  become  a  farmer  and  can  keep  your 
books  on  a  cash  basis.  You  put  in  dollars 
that  depreciate  or  are  deductible.  You  take 
out  capital  gains." 

IX>W1S  TAX  LXVKL 

The  tax  on  capital  gains  is  less  than  on 
earned  income. 

State  tax  law  limits  business  reverses  de- 
ductions to  $1,000  of  normal  investments 
such  as  stocks.  Deductions  for  items  such  as 
depreciation  are  more  liberal  for  livestock  in- 
vestments, however  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported. 

The  newspaper  said  the  cattle-owning  plan 
works  this  way :  "A  client  Invests  some  of  his 
Income,  before  government  taxes  are  due. 
in  a  herd  of  cattle.  He  borrows  Eome  of  the 
money  tor  the  purchase  of  the  herd,  and  can 
deduct  the  interest  for  one  year  in  advance. 

"Once  he  owns  the  herd,  the  wealthy  client 
Is — in  the  eyes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— a  full-fiedged  rancher  or  stockman, 
whether  or  not  he  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  cow  and  a  bull. 

"The  first  year,  he  can  deduct  the  Interest 
for  that  year,  the  prepaid  cost  of  the  feed, 
veterinary  care,  Oppenhelmer's  commission, 
and  a  whopping  first  year  additional  depreci- 
ation on  the  cattle. 

"This  could  amount  to  enough  to  avoid 
or  postpone  payment  on  any  Income  tax, 
state  or  federal. 

"The  second  year,  the  Instant  stockman 
can  deduct  the  cost  of  feed,  care  of  the  herd, 
Oppenhelmer's  commission  and,  again  de- 
preciation. 

SMAU.XX  BTTE 

"Tax  attorneys  say  the  tax  laws  allow  a 
write-off  of  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
cattle  herd  in  the  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tion. This  would  allow  the  client  to  avoid — 
or  at  least  postpone — ptaylng  Income  taxes 
until  the  next  year. 

"Then,  the  client  sells  his  herd  for  what 
he  paid  for  it.  or  maybe  a  little  less,  and 
begins  all  over  again.  If  he  makes  money.  It 
is  taxed  at  the  capital  gains  rate — ^not  as 
earned  income." 

Reagan  said  In  a  statement  yesterday:  "I 
have  been  Interested  In  cattle,  horses,  in 
ranching  all  my  life.  It  Is  an  ordinary  part 
of  my  business  and  I  Intend  to  continue  with 
it  even  though  it  is  a  relatively  small  Invest- 
ment." 

The  Bee  reported  that  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Oppenheimer,  N.  H.  L.  Oppen- 
heimer, is  a  stepeon  of  Jules  Stein,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Music  Corporation 
of  America.  Several  executives  of  MCA  are 
cloee  friends  and  advisers  of  Reagan. 

Stein  also  is  listed  as  a  trustee  of  Reagan's 
771-acre  ranch  In  Riverside  County,  thr^ee 
report  said. 

RESOLXmON 

On  motion  of  Superviao;  Hahn.  unan- 
imously carried,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  pattern  in  the  United 
States  and  in  California  of  loopholes  In  tax 
laws  which  allow  certain  millionaires  to  pay 
no  income  tax  and  other  individuals  to  call 
themselves  gentlemen  farmers  and  to  Invest 
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in  agriculture  and  catUe  wltb  rwuIUng  Ux 
■belters;  and 

Whereaa,  homeownen,  small  buslnenmen 
and  ordinary  cltlxens  are  unable  to  eacape 
from  tbe  reeponsibUlty  of  paying  fair  and 
Just  costs  of  goTemment  at  erery  level — local, 
state  and  national:  and 

Wbersas,  tbeae  Income  tax  loopholes  exist 
at  a  time  when  property  taxes  are  at  an  all- 
time  blgb  and  taxpayers  are  facing  con* 
tlnulng  tax  Increases: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolTed  that  the 
Board  of  Superrlsors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  urges  the  following  In  order  to  estab* 
llsh  a  sound  and  fair  tax  policy: 

Congress  of  the  United  States  rewrite  In- 
come tax  laws  of  the  nation  to  eliminate 
these  glaring  and  blatantly  discriminatory 
tax  advantages  for  the  rich  and  Influential. 

Legislature  of  California  overhaul  Its  total 
tax  structure,  Including  enacting  major  prop- 
erty tax  reform  for  homeowners  dxirlng  this 
1871  sssilon  and  eliminating  loopholes  and 
Inequities  In  state  income  tax  laws. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  mem- 
ben  of  Congress,  the  Oovemor  of  California, 
and  members  of  the  State  Legislature. 


A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION 

(Mr.  FLOWERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)        

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  marking  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4.  1776.  it  is  highly  ap- 
propriate to  pause  and  take  stock  of  the 
health  of  the  ongoing  American  experi- 
ment In  democracy.  This  is  particularly 
timely  now,  during  an  eventful  and  un- 
certain period,  when  some  would  say  that 
the  patient's  condition  Is  indeed  critical. 
Although  the  country  may  have  a  few 
aches  and  pains  after  195  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  Old  Olory  is  still  alive  and  weU 
and  tbe  prognosis  is  good. 

Some  of  the  prophets  of  doom  argue 
that  "the  system"  is  unresponsive  to 
changing  needs  in  modem  times.  They 
say  that  it  does  not  "relate"  in  a  society 
that  has  outrun  its  government's  capa- 
bility to  deal  with  today's  problems.  In 
my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact,  two  ex- 
amples of  "the  system's"  responsiveness 
and  workability  have  received  great  na- 
tional attention  this  past  week. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
that  the  Nation's  young  people  are  ready 
to  participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
principle,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that 
most  young  people  themselves  have  sup- 
ported the  18-year-old  vote  concept  for 
some  time.  Last  year,  however,  most  ef- 
forts to  lower  the  voting  age  in  individual 
States  were  defeated,  perhaps  as  a  reac- 
tion to  protests  common  at  that  time  or 
perhaps  simply  because  the  time  was 
not  quite  right. 

But  this  past  week  marked  the  con- 
clusion of  the  shortest  constitutional 
amendment  process  in  our  history  with 
two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  including  Alabama 
as  the  37th,  ratifying  the  26th  amend- 
ment which  extends  the  vote  in  State 
and  local  elections  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  and  older.  In  contrast  to  the  years 
of  unsuccessful  effort,  it  took  only  3 
months  to  realize  this  basic  change  in 


our  Constitution,  providing  once  again 
the  truth  of  the  old  sajrlng  that  "nothing 
is  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come." 

In  the  same  way,  the  Supreme  Court 
this  past  week  met  the  challenge  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  case  of  the  "Pentagon 
Papers."  Two  opposing  forces — the  desire 
of  the  executive  branch  to  keep  its  classi- 
fied secrets  and  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  know,  collided  in  an  im- 
portant and  historical  battle.  In  most  na- 
tions, the  battle  would  have  been  over  at 
the  beginning,  because  the  government 
would  have  swooped  down  upon  the  news- 
papers and  confiscated  everything.  But 
here,  in  America,  the  battle  was  in  court, 
out  in  the  open,  and  whether  the  deci- 
sion strikes  us  as  good  or  bad,  it  certainly 
points  up  once  again  the  capability  of  our 
governmental  process  to  deal  with  the 
gravest  of  issues. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Spe«Jcer,  these  two  exam- 
ples clearly  nullify  the  conclusions  of 
those  who  would  find  nothing  right  with 
America.  Those  who  would  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  opportunity  offered  by  working 
within  the  system — who  want  overnight 
to  right  all  wrongs,  cure  all  ills,  and  solve 
aU  problems  as  they  alone  may  see 
them — deny  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  improve  mankind  through- 
out tbe  history  of  our  great  Nation.  And 
at  the  same  time  deny  the  ongoing  chal- 
lenge to  continue  those  efforts  which  are 
supported  by  the  vast  nuOority  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Demanding  the  good 
things  of  American  life  only  on  their  own 
terms,  they  deny  the  slower  and  deliber- 
ate, but  far  more  telling  progress  which 
continues  to  benefit  all. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  next  great  document  of  American 
history  is.  of  course,  the  Constitution, 
and  in  its  preamble  Is  contained  the 
stated  intent  of  the  people  to  form  a 
"more  perfect"  union.  Not  perfect,  but 
"more  perfect."  and  I  believe  the  choice 
of  words  is  significant.  The  Republic  has 
come  a  long  way  since  those  early  days, 
but  what  seems  most  needed  now  Lb  a  re- 
awakening of  the  old  virtues  of  Amer- 
ica— and  the  belief  in  ourselves  and  in 
efu:h  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  would  cripple 
this  free  system  must  be  met  by  an  Amer- 
ica determined,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson, 
"to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
yield." 

WHAT  PRICE  "PATRIOTISM"?  A 
TALE  OP  TWO  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  BRAT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
headline  appeared  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Poet  of  June  29,  1971:  "PatrloUc 
Motives  Cited  by  Ellsberg"  and  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  story  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

BowroN ,  Juns  38. — Daniel  Blsberg,  charged 
with  criminal  misuse  of  govemment  secrets. 
surrendered  to  federal  authorities  today  with 
a  sidewalk  ooncisssinn  that  be  did  distribute 
the  dssslfled  Pentagon  papsn  on  Vietnam, 
as  an  act  of  patriotism. 

In  line  with  this  questionable  value 
Judgment  of  Mr.  EUsberg's,  and  in  con- 


nection with  the  major  controversy  over 
Government  secrecy,  I  think  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  remind  ourselves  of 
another  UJS.  citizen  who  was  once  faced 
with  the  same  decision  concerning  secret 
Govemment  material. 

What  has  been  called  the  most  serious 
potential  threat  to  American  national  se- 
curity, and  to  American  cryptansilysis  in 
all  of  World  War  n,  took  place  during 
the  1944  presidential  campaign,  when 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  Tork,  ran 
for  the  first  time,  against  President 
Franklin  D.  Boooevelt. 

One  of  the  major  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign— and  one  that  has  survived  to  this 
day — was  the  charge  that  FDJt.  had 
deUberately  led  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  and  laxity  on  the  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  responsible  for  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Haibor.  It  was 
known  among  many  high  officials  that 
the  Govemment  had  brokoi  top  secret 
Japanese  codes  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Prom  this,  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  Roosevelt  had  known  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  attack  but  bad  done  nothing 
to  warn  Pearl  Harbor.  I  will  not  comment 
on  this;  it  is  still  being  debated:  there 
are  numerous  books  and  articles  both 
pro  and  con.  It  probably  will  never  be 
decided  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

On  September  11, 1944,  Representative 
Forest  Harness,  of  Indiana,  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  that — 

The  Oovemment  had  learned  very  con- 
fidentially that  Instructions  were  sent  out 
from  the  Japanese  Oovemment  to  all  Jap- 
anese emlBsarles  In  this  hemisphere  to 
destroy  the  codes. 

This  speech  was  reported  at  once  to 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  Marshall  saw  the  danger:  If  the 
Japanese  heard  of  this  speech,  they 
would  instantly  and  correctly  deduce  that 
their  codes  had  been  broken.  They  would 
change  them  at  once,  and  in  one  stroke 
would  deprive  the  United  States  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  weapons  in  the 
entire  war. 

Marshall  did  not  go  to  Roosevelt.  In- 
stead, with  only  Adm.  Ernest  King,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  let  in  on  the  matter, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Governor  Dewey  by 
personal  messenger,  marking  the  letter 
"Tbp  Secret"  and  "For  Mr.  Dewey's  Eyes 
Only." 

Dewey  had  read  only  a  few  lines  when 
he  saw  the  word  "cryptograph"  and 
stopped  at  once.  He  guessed  what  the  let- 
ter referred  to,  as  he  had  already  heard 
the  codebreaklng  secret  from  several  per- 
sons. He  felt  that  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate he  could  go  no  further. 

Marshall  tried  again.  This  time  Dewey 
refused  to  read  or  discuss  the  letter  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  one  of  his  clos- 
est friends  and  advisers,  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  General  Marshall.  He 
also  wanted  to  keep  the  letter,  promising 
to  put  it  in  his  most  secret  file.  Marshall 
agreed.  Dewey  then  turned  to  what  one 
authority  calls  "the  most  revealing 
sin^e  document  in  the  annals  of  cryp- 
tology." 

The  letter  to  Dewey  admitted  the  Jap- 
anese code  had  been  broken.  Not  only 
wore  Japanese  moves  in  the  Pacific 
known  in  advance,  but  aHao  a  good  deal 
of  Nazi  Germany's  situation,  since  the 
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US.  Government  was  deciphering  mes- 
sages from  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  to  Tokyo. 

The  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  had  been 
anticipated:  Midway,  called  "the  Battle 
That  Doomed  Japan,"  and  "the  Tumlng- 
Ing  Point  in  the  Pacific" — the  Japcoiese 
lost  heavily  and  many  senior  Japanese 
officers  knew  then  the  war  was  lost — had 
been  won  because  disposition  <rf  the  Jap- 
anese battle  fleet  was  known;  Japcmese 
convoys  had  been  ambushed  and  sunk: 
hit-and-run  raids  were  possible  on  Jap- 
anese naval  installations. 

Marshall  did  not  tell  Dewey  what  to 
do  in  so  many  words:  "I  am  presenting 
this  matter  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you 
will  see  your  way  clear  to  avoid  the  tragic 
results  with  which  we  are  now  threatened 
in  the  present  political  campaign." 

What  followed  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  most 
comprehensive  book  ever  written  on 
cryptoanalysis  and  secret  codes:  "The 
Codebreakers,"  by  David  Kahn,  MacMlI- 
lan.  1967.  The  paragraph  appears  on 
pages  607-608: 

This  extraordinary  missive  put  Dewey  In  a 
grave  predicament.  He  f^t  that  tbe  Japanese 
simply  could  not  be  using  the  same  code  in 
September  1944  as  they  bad  been  In  Novem- 
ber 1941.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the  right- 
eousness of  his  cause  and  of  "the  dreadful  In- 
compeitence"  of  the  Democrats,  totb  In  the 
country  and  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  at 
Pearl  Harbor  In  particular,  be — and  many  Re- 
publicans— might  well  have  thought  that 
true  patriotism  actually  called  for  ex- 
posing scone  3-year-oId  secret  about  pre- 
war codes  to  prove  his  point  and  elect 
tbe  right  man  and  the  right  party  to 
control  the  destinies  of  a  whole  nation. 
For  with  that  exposure  furnishing  apparently 
solid  evidence,  the  Pearl  Harbor  charge  might 
have  propelled  him  Into  tbe  White  House. 
Dewey  talked  the  matter  over  In  detail  with 
Bell  and  with  Herbert  Brownell,  his  two  clos- 
est advisers.  He  weighed  these  arguments  and 
the  prize  at  stake — leadership  of  the  most 
powerful  country  In  history — against  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  prolonging  a  war  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  were  dying  dally  and 
against  his  regard  for  Marshall  as  an  utterly 
truthful  and  honorable  man.  After  2  days  of 
Intense  deliberation,  he  decided  not  to  men- 
tion the  code-breaking. 

Dewey  never  did  tell  Marshall  in  so 
many  words  what  he  had  decided.  But  he 
never  mentioned  the  code  matter  during 
the  campaign.  He  lost,  heavily. 

Marshall  in  appreciation  did  later  send 
a  messager  to  Dewey  with  recent  broken 
messages,  showing  Just  how  knowledge 
of  the  code  was  helping  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  Dewey,  in  return,  offered  to  aid 
Marshall  by  intervening  to  stop  a  debate 
on  Pearl  Harbor — and  the  code  Issue — 
which  was  threatening  to  start  in  the 
Congress.  Marshall  scdd  he  had  already 
made  enough  requests  of  Dewey  would 
not  personally  embarrass  him  fur- 
ther. Dewey  answered  in  effect  that  as 
far  as  he  was  cmcemed,  personal  em- 
barrassment had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
if  it  meant  successful  progress  in  and 
prosecution  of  the  war.  No  debate  ever 
started  but  I  have  no  doubt  Dewey  would 
have  done  all  he  could  to  stop  it. 

The  last  episode  came  at  Roosevelt's 
fimeral  in  Washington.  Marshall  took 
Dewey  to  the  War  Department,  and 
showed  him  the  latest,  most  secret  mes- 
sages, broken  by  knowing  the  codes,  and 


was  given  a  full,  on  the  spot  story  of  Just 
how  imp(Ml«nt  the  matter  had  rnlly 
been. 

Probably  less  than  half  a  dOMD  men 
ever  really  knew  all  about  this.  Most  of 
them  are  dead  now.  One  was  ctfered  a 
fantastically  large  sum  of  money  to  write 
the  details  of  the  matter,  but  he  refused. 

What  price  "patriotism"?  Seme  men 
can  be  bought  for  momentary  adulation, 
and  can  be  bought  cheaply  indeed. 
Others  cannot  be  brought  at  any  price — 
not  even  iar  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 


MINORTTT  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  tmd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABBirr.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  recently 
one  of  my  constituents  received  a  most 
remarkable  letter  from  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  has  all  the  earmaikings  of  a  bla- 
tant effort  to  incite  racial  bias  and 
politically  motivated  divisions  among 
American  yoimg  people.  Tlie  letter  was 
apparently  mailed  to  a  number  of  minor- 
ity-group potential  applicants  by  Miss 
Carolyn  Gullatt,  a  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteer,  as  part  of  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign to  enlist  young  people  to  carry  out 
the  agency's  program  overseas.  This  let- 
ter was  written  on  Peace  Corps'  station- 
ery and  mailed  under  the  Govemment 
frank,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  po- 
litically motivated  insult  to  the  average 
American. 

I  immediately  protested  this  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  was  told  that  the  writer 
is  employed  by  the  agency  and  was  al- 
lowed to  write  the  letter  "in  her  own 
words  to  encourage  minority  applicants 
to  take  a  real  look  at  the  Peace  Corps." 
In  his  letter  back  to  me  the  director  of 
the  agency's  congressional  liaison  office 
said,  "We  now  realize  that  portions  of  the 
text  could  have  a  negative  interpreta- 
tion," and  added.  "We  are  not  planning 
any  further  mailings." 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  had  a 
splendid  editorial  in  its  June  25  edition, 
in  which  the  text  of  the  letter  from  Miss 
Gullatt  was  included,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude this  herein  with  my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

June  35,  1971] 
Rafpino  WrrH   Caboltn  Ottllatt 

A  series  of  ads  currently  running  on  local 
radio  stations,  begins:  "What  Is  the  Peace 
Corps  today?"  A  Peace  Corps  volunteer  then 
talks  glowingly  about  his  experiences,  and 
the  ad  concludes:  "The  Peace  Corps:  You 
can  be  proud  of  It." 

No  you  cant — not  of  one  facet  of  It,  any- 
way. And  that  facet  ts  an  apparent  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  peddle 
racism  and  antl-Amerlcanlsm.  In  support  of 
that  proposition,  we  give  you  the  letter  be- 
low. It  was  written  to  a  resident  of  Petersburg 
on  Peace  Corps  stationery,  and  mailed  In  a 
franked  Peace  Corps  envelope.  Now  we  ask 
you:  Is  this  tbe  kind  of  letter  that  ought  to 
be  emanating  from  the  offices  of  the  Peace 
Corps?  Is  It  the  kind  of  thing  that  taxpayer 
money  ought  to  underwrite?  The  letter  la  a 
stunning  example  of  neo-Black  Panthertsm. 
It  has  no  appeal  except  an  appeal  to  race, 
and  an  ^peal  to  those  who  detest  the  United 
States. 

Virginia's    Fourth    District    Congressman. 


Watklna  Abbltt.  took  one  locA  at  the  letter 
and  was  predictably  aghast.  On  June  1  he 
got  In  touch  with  Ralph  Vandervort,  direc- 
tor of  Congressional  relations  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Congressman  Abbltt  askad  Vandervort 
two  questions:  Is  the  Jlvy  author  al  the  letter 
stUl  on  the  Peace  Corps  payroU?  Did  the 
Peace  Corps  sancUon  her  letter — a  letter  that 
evidently  went  out  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons?  Two  days  ago  the  answers 
oame  back:  Tes.  tbe  author  wsnalBS  on  the 
payroll.  And.  yes.  she  wrote  an  "offldal"  let- 
ter. Vandervort  addad  that  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  "re-examining"  Its  poUcy  of  permitting 
such  letters  to  be  written. 

Bo  there  you  have  It:  The  Peace  Corps 
Is  In  the  business  of  sanctioning  black 
racism:  It  Is  In  tbe  business  of  encouraging 
hatred  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  firing 
the  author  and  disowning  her  letter,  tbe 
Peace  Oorpe  keeps  her  on  the  payroll  and 
stands  by  her  letter.  It  ought  to  stop.  If  you 
agree,  write  to  Mr.  Joseph  Blatchford,  direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  tell  him  so.  His 
address  is  Washington.  D.C.  30535. 

Imagine  the  outcry  there  would  be  U  a 
similar  letter  were  sent  out  from  the  Peaca 
Corps  appealing  to  potential  applicants  sole- 
ly because  they  ware  white.  But  racism  theee 
days  Is  okay  If  It  Is  black.  And  imagine  the 
antl-Amerlcan  Job  the  Carolyn  Oullatts  In 
the  Peace  Corps  can  do  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
tbe  Third  World.  No  wander  the  foreign 
Image  of  the  United  States  Is  tarnished.  Tb* 
Carolyn  Otillatts  are  out  there  rapping" 
about  the  materialism  and  cold  hostility  of 
America.  .  .  .  this  country's  lack  of  senal- 
Uvlty  to  the  needs  of  the  Black  people."  And 
we're  paying  her  to  do  It. 

Proud  of  the  Peace  Corps?  It's  enough 
to  make  one  sick. 

Thk  Pxacx  CoapB, 

Wathingtan,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mk.  — :  I  am  a  Black  Returned  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer,  from  a  developing  country 
in  the  Third  World,  who  wants  to  rap  with 
you  about  the  relevance  of  such  an  experi- 
ence for  Black  people. 

When  I  was  In  your  position  as  a  student, 
tbe  Peace  Corps  never  really  came  through 
as  a  viable  alternative  for  Black  people. 
E^verythlng  I  ever  beard  or  saw  about  the 
Peace  Corps  Implied  "for  whites  only."  One 
day  a  Peace  Corps  recruiter — a  Brother — 
appeared  on  my  campus  and  wanted  to  rap 
with  me.  Tbe  thing  that  Impressed  me  about 
the  Brother  Is  that  he  didn't  run  down  the 
usual  jive  propaganda  about  how  nice  it  Is  to 
help  people.  Rather,  he  talked  about  bow  I, 
as  a  Black  person,  could  get  "home"  and  Join 
with  tbe  Brothers  and  Sisters  In  Africa,  the 
Caribbean,  and  other  countries  where  there 
are  Black  and  Brown  people  who  are  op- 
pressed and  depressed  by  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  their  environment.  He 
ran  It  down  to  me  about  how  I  could  en- 
hance my  own  image  of  self  by  living  and 
working  In  places  where  people  have  grown 
Into  Black  pride  naturally,  where  Black  power 
Is  the  status  quo.  and  Black  action  Is  a  work- 
ing reality.  He  ran  it  down  about  how  Black 
people  In  America  need  to  perceive  them- 
selves In  relationship  to  the  world  of  Black 
and  Brown  people,  all  of  whom  are  victims 
of  a  generally  oppressive  condition.  He  ran 
it  down  and  I  listened. 

My  listening  led  me  to  filling  out  an  ap- 
plication and  eventuaUy  going  overseas  for 
two  years.  I  returned  to  this  country  with 
experiences  which  caused  me  to  view  with 
stark  candor,  and  no  leas  anger,  tbe  nature 
of  the  American  society.  Being  away  from 
the  materialism  and  cold  hostility  of  America 
made  me  realize  even  more,  this  country's  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  tbe  Black  peo- 
ple. It  made  me  more  radically,  and.  per- 
haps, more  mllitantly  committed  to  doing 
something  about  these  insensltlvltles.  I  lived 
overseas  with  Black  and  Brown  peoples  of 
the  Third  World  and  recognized  more  clearly 
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than  aTcr  th«t  thei*  la  an  imvocabU  tiond 
between  peoples  of  oolor;  that  tbe  future  of 
our  oontlnued  eTler.enfie  lives  witb  ua,  poUlns 
together  to  oombat  focoaa  which  wo«ild 
keep  ua  uxMler  tbe  eoonomle  and  aodal  whip. 

Bach  year  the  Peaee  Corpe  Made  hundreds 
of  white  "do-gooders"  to  "help"  Black  and 
Brown  people  throughout  the  world  to  gat  It 
togather.  Blaek  Amaneaoa  owe  It  to  tham- 
■elTse  and  to  the  Brothers  and  Siaten  In 
developing  oountrlea  to  get  up  aiul  get  In- 
volved. Take  time  out.  Ck>  whan  yo\ir  talcota 
can  be  used,  who*  Blaek  and  Brown  people 
make  the  declalona  that  affeets  their  Uvea. 
Diacover  where  your  bead  Is  leaUy  at.  Take 
time  out — America  and  her  probleaoa  will 
be  here  when  you  return  end  you  wUl  prob- 
ably be  better  equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

Brothers  and  Siaten  throughout  the  Third 
World  have  much  to  give  to  Black  Ameri- 
cans. What  can  you  give  them?  The  Peace 
Corpa  is  a  way  you  can  get  a  ticket  over  to 
find  out. 

Whether  you  ai«  graduating  now,  or  next 
year.  Oil  out  the  endoeed  "Information  card 
and  return  It  to  the  Peace  Corpa."  You  owe 
It  to  yourself. 


CAaoLTif  OmXiATT, 
Retvmed  Peace  Corps  Volunteer. 

Because  of  this  incident  and  several 
other  similar  actions  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  believe  that 
Congress  ought  to  do  what  the  Peaee 
Corps  says  it  was  trying  to  get  the  minor- 
ity applicants  to  do — take  a  real  look  at 
the  Peace  Corps.  Is  this  the  focus  which 
the  agency  is  now  trying  to  create? 
Should  we,  as  a  Nation,  be  supporting 
with  miinnna  of  dollars  an  activity  which 
seeks  to  put  race  against  race  and  create 
a  blatantly  contrived  image  of  Oovem- 
ment-sponsored  efforts  to  set  aside  black 
and  brown  peoples  as  a  "Third  World" 
force? 

I  would  suggest  that  Members  read 
carefully  the  editorial  and  the  letter  and 
I  believe  that  the  inferences  will  be  plain. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  ELLSWORTH  MARTIN 

(Mr.  SCHWENOEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
the  death  of  my  predecessor,  a  former 
colleague  of  many  who  are  still  serving 
in  this  House — Thomas  Ellsworth  Mar- 
tin, formerly,  when  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, from  Iowa  City.  Iowa;  lately,  a 
citizen  of  Seattle,  Wash.  He  served  16 
years  in  this  House  with  great  distinc- 
tion. Few  men  have  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  that  Con- 
gressman lifartin  enjoyed.  Few  Members 
have  been  loved  more  as  a  public  servant 
in  his  district  and  in  his  home  State  than 
was  Tom  Martin.  He  was  always  on  the 
job.  He  was  diligent  in  all  things  he  did. 
He  was  completely  and  utterly  dedicated 
to  the  great  principles  of  o\ir  country, 
and  served  his  people  thoroughly,  well, 
and  effectively  while  he  served  In  the 
Congress. 

Later  he  decided  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
He  was  successful  and  served  for  6  years 
in  the  other  body,  also  with  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Martin  had  an  envi- 
able record  in  public  service.  He  was  an 
active  leader  and  effective  legislator.  His 


background  is  worthy  of  note.  I  begin 
by  pointing  out  that  he  was  a  Republi- 
can, but  first  of  all  and  always  an  Ameri- 
can, higiily  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  his 
country. 

During  his  service  in  Congress,  his 
home  was  Iowa  City.  Iowa;  bom  In  Mel- 
roM.  Monroe  County.  Iowa  on  January 
18,  1893,  and  attended  country  school  In 
Monroe  County  and  grade  and  high 
schools  In  Ruaaell,  Iowa,  and  graduated 
from  Albia  Hif^  School.  Albia,  Iowa.  In 
1912.  He  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1916  and 
his  juris  doctor  degree  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  Law  School  in  1927. 
He  was  awarded  a  university  fellowship 
by  Columbia  University  for  1927  and 
1928:  an  LLM.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1928 ;  an  LLJ>.  degree  from 
Parsois  C\.  lege  in  1957.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Iowa  bar  in  1927  and  to  the  UjS. 
Supreme  Court  Bar  In  1939.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Johnson  County,  Iowa 
State,  and  American  Bar  Association 
and  served  as  dty  solicitor  of  Iowa  City 
from  1933  to  1935  and  as  mayor  of  Iowa 
City  from  1935  to  1937.  He  was  the  Re- 
publican n<Hnlnee  for  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioner of  Iowa  In  1932  and  1934;  per- 
manent chairman  of  tbe  Iowa  State 
presidential  convention,  February  28, 
1936. 

He  was  graduated  from  first  ofBoers' 
training  camp,  Leon  Springs,  Tex.,  in  1917 
and  commlsslaned  to  the  UJ3.  Regular 
Army,  serving  with  the  35th  Infantry 
throughout  World  War  I.  retiring  from 
the  military  on  November  10,  1919. 

Tom  served  as  an  assistant  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  the 
University  at  Iowa  from  1921  to  1923. 

He  married  Dorrts  Jeanette  Brown- 
lee  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  June  5, 1920. 

Tom  Martin  was  elected  to  the  76th 
Congress  and  served  inclusively  to  the 
83d  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Bfilitary  Affairs  from  1939 
to  1947,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  frcKn  1947  to  1955. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.8.  Senate  on 
November  2,  1954,  and  served  one  term 
beginning  January  3,  1955.  He  served  on 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public 
Works  Committees,  Select  Committee  on 
Natimal  Water  Resources,  sind  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Cmnmls- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Tom  Martin  very 
well,  knew  him  as  a  personal  friend  of 
long  standing.  I  knew  and  was  close  to 
him  politically  for  I  was  his  congres- 
sional committeeman  for  16  years  before 
I  came  to  Washington  as  his  successor 
when  he  decided  to  nm  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. As  his  oongressianal  committeeman, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  him  and 
representing  him,  when  he  could  not  be 
present,  for  official  occasions,  and  to 
open  doors  for  him  and  assist  In  any  way 
in  serving  the  people  of  Sco<Jt  County. 
Always  he  was  most  generous  in  giving 
his  time,  most  conscientious  with  any  and 
all  problems  whether  they  related  to  the 
poorest  of  the  citizenry,  member  of  an- 
other party,  or  banker.  He  had  a  keen 
and  perceptive  ear  and  an  understanding 
heart  and  mind  that  was  felt  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  knew  him  and  while 
he  was  the  Representative,  he  was  in  a 
very  real  sense — a  personal  friend. 


In  his  senrloe  in  Congress,  he  was  out- 
standing. He  made  it  his  pcdicy  to  yearly 
send  out  questionnaires  to  get  the  public 
response  on  the  issues  and  problems  of 
our  country.  He  was  conscientious  in  this 
and  thorough  and  it  gave  him  a  workizM 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  his  constit- 
uency and  qualified  him  better  to  rep- 
resent his  district  In  the  Congress. 

He  served  first  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  during  a  very  critical  pe- 
riod in  our  Nation's  history,  the  period 
following  World  War  n.  I  have  talked 
often  with  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, Carl  Vinson,  under  whom  he  served, 
and  he  told  me  that  Tom  could  not  only 
be  depended  upon  to  be  on  the  job,  but  to 
give  admirably  and  effectively  of  his 
talents.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had 
served  in  World  War  I  and,  therefore, 
knew  first-hand  the  Important  things  for 
an  army  in  a  wartime.  He  was  on  the 
subcommittee  that  dealt  with  material 
and  it  was  his  leadership  and  insight  that 
gave  this  area  the  high  priority  it  had  to 
have  in  order  for  industry  and  Govern- 
ment to  produce  the  Implements  of  war 
that  were  so  necessary  to  win  the  mili- 
tary war.  In  this  area,  he  was  considered 
the  outstanding  member  not  only  of  the 
committee,  but  of  the  Congress. 

Later  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  saw  an 
opportunity  to  serve  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  so  with  the  help  of 
his  friends  in  Congress,  he  was  given  this 
new  assignment  and  opportunity.  Again 
as  before,  he  became  an  invaluable  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  a  better  balanced 
tax  law  and  worked  Incessantly  to  give 
the  Government  the  kind  of  income  it 
had  to  have  to  balance  the  budget.  You 
see.  he  was  a  Representative  that  believed 
you  must  have  a  balanced  budget  and  to 
do  this  you  must  be  willing  to  tax  the 
people  to  pay  the  bill  or  to  cut  appro- 
priations to  meet  the  Income.  This  was 
his  policy  and  his  position  and  it  was  a 
sound  one. 

A  memorial  service  for  Senator  Martin 
was  held  on  Friday.  July  2.  at  the  Uni- 
versity Congregational  Church  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  with  burial  in  the  WUlamette  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  and  the  many 
thousands  of  friends  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  his  lovely  wife,  Dorris,  and  to 
his  (laughter.  Mrs.  Raymond  Reiser,  of 
Seattle,  and  son.  Richsird  of  Chicago, 
and.  of  course,  all  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  a  man  who 
measured  high,  who  served  well  and  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  there  are  men 
living  who  knew  him  and  he  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  look  at  the  record 
of  service  and  contribution  made  to  his 
country,  to  Iowa,  and  to  his  District. 

Following  are  some  comments  from 
Rev.  Dale  E.  Turner,  minister  of  the  Uni- 
versity Congregational  Church  which  I 
feel  are  most  appropriate: 

Tom  Martin  had  tbe  marvelous  gift  of 
being  able  to  translate  the  chrtstlan  spirit 
Into  the  activities  of  everyday  life.  His  re- 
ligion was  not  a  thing  of  fits  and  starts,  but 
It  was  a  steady  loving  spirit  whlcb  enriched 
tbe  Uvee  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  bu- 
mlUty  without  timidity,  competence  with- 
out arrogance  and  be  exercised  authority 
without  being  authoritarian.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  and  firm  conviction,  but  be  could 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

Tom  was  always  too  busy  to  be  unhappy. 
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too  curious  to  be  apathetic,  and  too  intense 
to  miss  any  joy  around  him.  He  was  always 
eager  to  give  to  life  more  than  was  expected 
or  required  and  was  willing  to  take  from  it 
less  than  he  deserved.  He  was  a  true  chris- 
tian gentleman  who  made  our  country  a 
greater  country  because  of  the  vital  con- 
tribution he  made  to  ite  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Martin,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  with  long 
service  thereafter  in  the  Reserves,  Tom 
Martin's  first  civilian  public  service  was 
as  city  attorney  and  then  mayor  of  Iowa 
City.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1939  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa,  and  in  1954 
won  a  hard-fought  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  He  served  one  term  of  6  years 
in  that  body  and  retired  in  1961. 

Mrs.  Gross  Joins  me  in  extending  every 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks,  on  the  life,  work, 
and  contributions  of  Thomas  Ellsworth 
Martin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sei- 
BKRUNO).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  VIABLE  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  DESEGRE- 
GATION BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
eral subcommittee  on  education,  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  chair  is  under 
heavy  pressure  to  take  the  affirmative 
action  in  the  President's  Emergency 
School  Desegregation  Act  which  already 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  subcommittee. 

The  Senate  bill  would  authorize  $500 
million  in  fiscal  1972  and  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  1973  for  assistance  to  schools  un- 
dergoing desegregation. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  a  school 
district  to  qualify  must  have  at  least  one 
model  Integregated  school  in  the  district 
and  file  with  tbe  Secretory  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  comprehensive 
plan  on  when  all  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict will  be  desegregated. 

As  I  watch  the  growing  crises  in  fi- 
nances facing  America's  entire  school 
system,  I  fear  the  desegregation  bill, 
standing  alone,  will  do  very  little  to  solve 
our  basic  problem. 

Furthermore,  as  I  watch  development 
of  a  new  phenomenon,  the  growing  trend 
toward  resegregation  as  white  children 
leave  desegregated  schools  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  it  becomes  even  more 
apparent  that  the  desegregation  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  prove  of  little  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  for  one  moment 


suggesting  that  we  turn  back  the  clock 
of  landmark  judicial  decisions,  but  the 
inescapable  fact  is  that  we  are  faced  with 
resegregation  in  many  desegregating 
school  districts.  In  Atlanto  23  percent  of 
the  white  students  left  the  school  system 
in  the  last  2  years.  In  Mobile  12  percent, 
in  Birmingham  13  percent,  in  Catham- 
Savannah  8  percent,  in  Orleans  Parish 
8  percent,  in  Houston  5  percent,  in  Caddo 
Parish  19  percent,  and  in  Jackson,  Miss., 
a  staggering  42  percent. 

This  is  not  a  phenomenon  confined  to 
the  South.  In  Boston  the  percmtage  of 
black  students  who  were  completely 
racially  isolated  has  increased  from  0.3 
percent  in  1968  to  11  percent  in  1970, 
while  the  school  system  was  under  the 
Stote  racial  imbalance  law. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  ought 
to  provide  funds  to  improve  funds  for 
the  education  of  all  children. 

I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with 
a  large  number  of  school  administrators 
and  they  advise  me  they  intend  to  spend 
most  of  the  Federal  aid  in  the  purchase 
of  buses  and  hiring  of  busdrivers  to 
comply  with  various  court-imposed  de- 
segregation plans. 

School  authorities  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
alone,  told  me  they  need  to  purchase  187 
buses  and  hire  a  similar  number  of  driv- 
ers to  implement  a  court-ordered  deseg- 
regation plan  for  that  city's  105,000 
schoolchildren.  Similar  stotements  have 
been  made  by  others. 

Secretory  Richardson,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  28.  1971,  to  the  Senate,  stoted  that 
it  Is  his  Department's  intention  to  pro- 
vide temporary  emergency  assistance 
only  to  school  districts  which  make  sig- 
nificant adjustments  in  response  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  Swann  decision. 

He  has  assured  the  Senate  that  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  existing  Emer- 
gency School  Desegregation  Act  will  be 
promulgated  by  his  office  shortly  to  re- 
quire strict  compliance  with  the  Swann 
decision  by  'all  school  districts  applying 
for  Federca  assistance  under  the  Deseg- 
regation Act. 

The  Swann  decision  held  that  district 
courts  may  require  massive  busing  to 
achieve  integration  in  public  schools. 

I  have  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter,  and  am  deeply  concerned  that 
the  rigid  provisions  calling  for  compre- 
hensive desegregation  plans  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  the  avowed  regulations  by 
HEW  to  strictly  Interpret  the  Swann 
decision,  will  make  the  President's 
emergency  school  desegregation  pro- 
posal available  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  school  districts  in  Awv»rto^ 

My  fears  are  fortified  by  Secretary 
Richardson's  comments  on  the  proposed 
emergency  bill.  He  stoted: 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  anticipate  that 
we  will  have  a  considerably  email  nimiber 
of  districts  which  will  be  ^Iglble  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  during  the  period  of 
the  continuing  reeolution. 

What  the  Secretary  Is  saying  is  that 
the  very  rigid  standards  anticipated  by 
HEW — standards  that  require  a  greater 
degree  of  desegregation  than  many  court 
orders,  under  which  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  are  now  operating, 
require — ^will  make  fewer  school  districts 
eligible. 

We  will  also  be  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  this  emergency  school  desegregation 


legislation  becoming  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  aid  a  limited  number  of  qualifying 
school  dlstrieto,  when,  indeed,  financial 
assistance  is  needed  today  literally  across 
the  board  by  all  school  districts  in 
America. 

I,  therefore,  propose  that  we  restruc- 
ture the  administration  proposal  to  pro- 
vide some  degree  of  assistance  to  every 
school  district  in  America,  and  then  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  to  those  dis- 
tricts faced  with  various  problems  related 
to  desegregation  of  their  schools. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  would  structure 
a  concept  of  assistance  for  every  young- 
ster attending  public  schools  in  this  Na- 
tion. Such  assistence  would  be  made 
available  directly  to  the  school  district 
for  operating  expenses  and  improving 
the  quality  of  education  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  such  district. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Education  Committee  will  study 
these  figures  and  then  reach  the  same 
conclusion  I  have:  to  make  funds  avail- 
able only  for  desegregation  will  bring 
help  to  only  a  limited  number  of  schools 
qualifying  while  all  school  districts  need 
basic  assistance. 

I  believe  that  this  approach,  added  to 
the  existing  programs  under  the  EHe- 
mentory  and  Secondary  School  Act, 
would  provide  local  school  districts  with 
the  kind  of  meaningful  assistance  they 
need  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  1970's 
in  education. 

My  proposal  would  afford  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  Sidney  Marland,  an 
opportunity  to  give  meaning  to  his  na- 
tionwide effort  for  greater  emphasis  on 
quality  education,  including  career  ed- 
ucation. 

My  proposal  gives  local  school  districts 
an  opportunity  to  develop  more  mean- 
ingful reading  programs,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  made  his  No.  1  objective 
in  American  education,  to  improve  the 
reading  skills  of  American  youngsters. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with 
the  President  now  winding  down  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  we  will  be  able  to 
realine  our  financial  priorities  in  fiscal 
year  1972  and  make  available  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  a  meaningful  school  aid 
program. 

My  pn^Msal  provides  for  the  assump^ 
Uon  by  the  Federal  Government  over  a 
period  of  3  years  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  elementory  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  counUy.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  Stote  grant  program,  modtied 
on  title  I  of  the  Ea«nentory  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  whereby  every  school 
district  is  assured  of  the  proper  share  of 
funds  for  the  eduofttion  of  its  students. 

We  w<^Uld  preserve,  as  a  separate  part, 
the  administration's  proposal  for  speeiflc 
assistance  to  those  districts  which  have 
additional  problems  related  to  integra- 
tion, whether  such  districts  are  under  a 
court  order,  HEW  title  VI  order;  or  if 
such  districts  are  undergoing  a  volun- 
tory  plan  of  deeegretratlon. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  would  provide 
the  school  districts  of  America  $3.6  bil- 
lion of  direct  assistance,  and  an  addi- 
tional one-half  billion  dollars  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  spe- 
cific programs  related  to  desegregation. 

It  would  require  that  while  the  $3.6 
billion  would  be  used  for  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  students,  the 
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one-half  billion  dcdliuv  would  be  made 
available  during  the  next  2-year  period 
for  supportive  service  neceesary  to  carry 
out  an  effective  integration  program 
where  applicable. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  will  qual- 
ify all  of  the  Nation's  school  systems  for 
assistance  during  the  present  f*nanclal 
crisis  facing  our  Nation's  schools,  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  to  those  schools  under- 
going lntegregatk>n. 

It  would  afford  school  administrators 
an  opportunity  to  make  long-range  plans 
for  improving  the  quality  (A  education  in 
their  schools  in  order  to  stop  the  trend 
toward  resegregation. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  Congress 
his  revenue-sharing  and  education  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  alternative  that  I  am 
offering  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
desire  to  help  local  school  districts  in 
financing  their  educational  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  table 
prepared  for  my  committee  showing  the 
adinlnistratlon  of  direct  aid  to  each  coun- 
ty in  States  under  the  assistance  program 
I  am  proposing  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  youngsters. 

I  am  also  including  a  table  which  shows 
the  total  amount  of  assistance  each  State 
would  get  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  its  respective  school  district, 


and  the  amount  of  money  each  State 
would  get  specifically  earmarked  to  aid 
those  schools  faced  with  additional  fi- 
nancial needs  because  they  are  under- 
going integration. 

Each  school  district's  entitlement  is 
determined  by  multipljrlng  a  Federal 
grant  per  pupil  by  the  number  of  school- 
children in  the  district  with  a  double 
count  for  the  poor  children.  This  double 
counting  of  poor  children  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  poor  children  re- 
quire more  resources,  and  sdso  of  the  fact 
that  school  districts  with  substantial 
numbers  of  these  children  are  gener- 
ally less  able  to  provide  these  added 
resources. 

The  Federal  grant  per  pupil  used  In 
determining  each  school  district's  en- 
titlement is  the  result  of  three  factors. 
First  of  all,  the  grant  varies  according 
to  the  rate  of  payment  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  that  is,  10  percent  for  the 
first  year,  20  percent  for  the  second  year, 
and  33  V^  percent  for  the  third  year. 

Second,  the  grant  varies  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State  where  the  school 
district  is  located.  Districts  in  the  poorer 
States  rective  payments  at  a  higher  Fed- 
eral rate  and  districts  in  richer  States 
receive  payments  at  a  lesser  rate.  This 
variance  in  the  rate  of  pasmient  is  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 


Oovemment  has  a  greater  obligation  to 
im];HX>ve  education  in  the  poorer  States. 

Third,  the  payment  varies  according 
to  the  expenditure  for  education  from 
State  and  local  sources  in  the  State 
where  the  school  district  is  located.  Dis- 
tricts in  States  where  the  local  school 
districts  and  the  State  tax  themselves 
heavily  for  education  receive  a  higher 
grant  per  pupil  under  the  act.  This  vari- 
ance rewards  those  States  and  allows 
States  to  increase  their  payments  under 
the  act  by  increasing  their  exi>enditiu%8 
for  education.  This  factor  also  helps  to 
achieve  some  equalization  of  the  Federal 
payments  within  the  State  since  a  poorer 
district  would  be  receiving  fimds  at  the 
rate  of  the  average  expenditure  from 
State  and  local  sources  within  the  State 
when  it  probably  is  not  able  to  spend  for 
education  at  that  level. 

Following  are  tables  showing  proposed 
distribution  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
These  tables  do  not  include  the  addi- 
tional funds  each  coimty  would  get  from 
the  special  funds  earmarked  for  deseg- 
regation since  distribution  of  a  State 
allotment  would  not  be  decided  for  this 
particular  program  imtil  the  school  dis- 
trict in  the  respective  State  submitted 
their  specific  request  for  desegregation 
funds. 

The  tables  follow: 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  FORMULA-FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Statt  tnd  county 


Total 

ckiMrw 

M*  S  to  17 


Titlol 
ehildrtn 


Total      Ftdoral 
ciMldrifi  grant 

ilfoctod    par  pupil 


Total 
•iitltlofnant 


ALABAMA 

AatMp S.42« 

BaMwio 14,197 

Barbour 7,679 

Bit* 4,237 

Btount 7,aS8 

BuHodi 4,27« 

Bultor 7,516 

CaHwin 25,295 

Chambor 10,133 

Chankao 4,406 

CMHm 7.046 

Choda* S,SM 

Claita 7,607 

CiM 3,221 

CMuriN 2,907 

Zttfm «.256 

Colbort 12,917 

CoMGuk 5,426 

Coosa 3,025 

OfliiUM 9.322 

Crtaate* 4,206 

CuUmr 12.371 

Doio 7,642 

Mta 16.461 

DtKalb 11,117 

Ehaora 1.153 

Emnbia 9,565 

EtMMli 26,303 

FayMi 4,337 

FiMhlhi 5,179 

6,206 

4,515 

6.307 

H«MY 4.611 

Hoa^ 13.961 

Jadoea 10,612 

Ml,4Si 

3.746 

Laudardato 16,173 

LawroM* 7,410 

Lm 12,106 

LMMitoaa 10.603 

Lawirftl 5,246 

7,304 

30,373 

MarMSD 6,2*2 

MaiiM 5,922 

ManhaM 12,736 

96.337 

6.960 

42.706 

Merpa.... 15.703 

Paff» S.J57 

PWhm 6,504 

Plka 7,075 

4,960 

13,636 


1,838 

7.266 

362.83 

3.134 

17,331 

62.83 

4,233 

11,912 

S2.83 

1,461 

5.696 

62.83 

2,061 

9.130 

62.(3 

2.686 

7,164 

62.88 

3,611 

11,327 

62.83 

3,800 

29,065 

62.83 

2,968 

13. 101 

62.83 

1,503 

s.s» 

62.(3 

2.103 

9,149 

62.(3 

2.638 

8,237 

62.(3 

3,0S6 

10.663 

62.83 

911 

4.132 

62.83 

774 

3,U1 

62.(3 

2.547 

10. 80) 

62.(3 

2.912 

15.909 

62.(3 

2,752 

8,178 

62.(3 

905 

3,930 

62.(3 

2,706 

12,027 

62.(3 

2,365 

6,573 

62.(3 

3,992 

16.363 

62,(3 

2.015 

9,657 

62.(3 

7,993 

24.461 

62. 0 

4.063 

15.210 

62.(3 

2,365 

10.538 

62.(3 

2.664 

12.249 

(2.(3 

V066 

31,401 

62.(3 

1.521 

5,858 

62.(3 

1,633 

7.812 

6^(3 

2,686 

8.903 

62.(3 

3.366 

7.8*1 

6^(3 

3,9» 

10,226 

62.(3 

2.551 

7,213 

62.U 

4,246 

1*,227 

6^(3 

4,aM 

14.700 

62.(3 

26. 881 

1(7. 2U 

62.(3 

1,102 

4,*tt 

(2.(3 

3,194 

19,367 

62.(3 

3.177 

16. 567 

62.(3 

3.162 

15.267 

62.(3 

1.853 

14,456 

62.(3 

3.699 

6.906 

62.  C 

3. 645 

11.146 

62.83 

6,010 

36.3*3 

62.(3 

4.436 

12.720 

62.83 

2,176 

6,066 

62.83 

3.150 

15,8*6 

62.(3 

13,350 

99.667 

62.(3 

3.374 

ia364 

62.(3 

6.979 

51.6*4 

62.(3 

3,499 

19,202 

62.(3 

3,241 

t.S*6 

62.(3 

3,111 
1.624 

9,615 

62.(3 

10,699 

62.(3 

1.823 

6.813 

62.(3 

4.1SZ 

17,7(7 

62.(3 

6456, 522.  7( 

1.066,906.73 
74(,430.96 
3S8,005.M 
573,637.90 
450, 114. 12 
711.675.41 

1,(2(,  031(5 
(23.135.(3 
371.262.47 
574.(31.67 
517. 53a  71 
6(S.(S6.29 
259,61X56 
231.277.23 
676.752.49 
99*.  562. 47 
513,823.74 
246.921.90 
756,656.41 
412,961.59 

1.028.067.29 
606,749.31 

1,536,8*4.63 
955,644.30 

962.iae.s4 

76*.  604. 67 

1,972.924.(3 
36*.  OS*.  14 
490,*27.96 
5S*.37S.4( 
495,163.23 
642.496.M 
458. 192. 7* 

1,145,2<B.41 

(23.601.00 

11, 766,04*.  44 

304. 519.  (4 

1,2I6.*2B.61 
665.161.2* 
•5*.  225. 61 
90*.  27a  41 
55*.  set.  15 
70a49l.67 

2.2t5.943.a 
791,197.60 
506.797.34 
991,117.3* 

6,263.314.21 
651, 17a  U 

3,247.305.72 

1.206.461.66 
S4a212.34 
604,  lia45 
677.218.17 
42a,06a79 

1.117,567.21 


Stata  tiHl  county 


ToUl 

child  ran 

aft  5  to  17 


ritlal 
child  ran 


ToUl      Fadaral 
ehridran  grant 

affactad    par  pupil 


Total 
antitlamant 


ALABAMA— Continuad 

StCWr -.  6,993 

Sbaiby 8,658 

Sanrtaf 6,348 

Trtadaia. 18,756 

Tillaposu 9,158 

Taacaieaaa 26,090 

Wakar 15,033 

Washlivton 4.(90 

Wllcoi 6.569 

WNbIwi 4,109 

Stata  total 885.233 

ALASKA 

KakMkan-Prlnca  of 2.961 

WrantaU-Patanburi. ...  1, 203 

Sitka 1.28* 

Ju«M« - 2.429 

LyM  Canat-ley  Strai 80* 

Cofdova-VaWaz 912 

PatiMf-WaisilaTatka...  1.444 

AadMT^a.... 18,075 

$«Mrd 730 

Kanal-Caok  InM 1,704 

Kadiak 1,501 

AlauUaa  lilaods 1,01* 

BrtstolBay --.  917 

BMmI 1,757 

YakaiHKMkokviM 1,552 

Fairtaaks-FoctYvkoa...  9,1*0 

Barrew-KoMi 1,613 

N«aM l.*«0 

WadaHaaiptaa 1,034 

Stata  IMai 52. 211 

AIIZONA  ' 

ApadM 10,112 

Cochisa 14,034 

CBBaniiia 11,949 

6Ma 7.1*2 

CraiMn ..  4,050 

3.754 

172.703 

1,934 

Navaio 12.004 

Piaaa 66.0*7 

PiMi 18,214 

SaataCrvz 2,897 

Yavapai 6.939 

Ymm 

Stata  total. . 


1,699 
2,181 
4,401 
4,643 
2.053 
6.156 
4.458 
1.587 
4,283 
1,319 


8.632 

10,(39 
10,749 
23, 401 
11,211 
32,246 
19, 491 

6,477 
10,(52 

5.428 


J62.83 
62.83 
62.(3 
62.83 
62.83 
62.83 
62.83 
62.83 
62.83 
62.83 


»5«. 

681. 

675, 
I,  470, 

704, 
2.026, 
1, 224, 

406. 

681, 

341, 


118.36 
014.37 
359.67 
2(4.83 
387.13 
01«. 18 
619.53 
949.91 
831.16 
041.24 


245.450      1,130.683 


62.(3 


71.040,812.89 


2» 
111 
104 
255 
125 
U2 
270 

1,131 
35 
341 
ICt 
150 
165 

1,214 
764 
116 
611 
811 
6M 


3,260 

83.86 

1,321 

(3.(6 

1.312 

(3.86 

2.664 

(3.86 

133 

(3.(6 

l,W4 
1,714 

(3.86 

83.86 

11,214 

(3.(6 

765 

(3.(6 

2.053 

(3.86 

1,677 

(3.86 

1.246 

83.86 

1.162 

u.a6 

2.171 

(3.(6 

2,316 

S3. 16 

laoM 

(1(6 

2,312 

(3.(6 

2.6S1 

11*6 

1.732 

*3.a6 

273.363.60 
110.771.06 
116.733.12 
225,060.24 

76.241.3* 

98.461.64 

143,736.04 

1,611.2*6.04 

64.152.90 
172.164.5* 
140.633.22 
104.4*9.56 

97,445.32 
249,146.06 
194.219.76 
846, 65a  56 
193,8*4.32 
222.9*3.74 
145,245.52 


8.470 


6a  6*1 


*1*6 


5.0*8.70166 


4,6M 
1,766 

3,2r 

79* 

750 

176 

23.806 

2(3 

4,460 

7,241 

IMl 

310 

716 


14.  no 

15,(00 
15,236 
7.110 
4.100 
3.130 

msoi 

2.217 
16.464 
71326 
22,115 
12n 
7.665 


7145 
7145 
7145 
7145 
7145 
7145 
7145 
7145 
73.45 
7145 
7145 
7145 
73.45 


1.067.714.50 

I.t60,5ia00 

1,111.0*4.20 

5.(61,131.00 

352. 56a  00 

2*165150 

14.433.5*106 

162.*31(6 

1.201.211(0 

5,3(5,141.60 

1,63a  222. 75 

241,43115 

562.251.75 


12,211 

1,443 

U.(&4 

7145 

1,002.  (K.  30 

344, ISO 

53.715 

317. 86S 

7145 

21.223.114.25 

July  6,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


23545 


Stita  and  county 


Total 

child  ran 

ago  S  to  17 


Titia  I 
children 


Total  Fadaral 
childran  grant 
alfectad    par  pupil 


Total 
entitlement 


ARKANSAS 

Arkinjai 6,342 

Ajhiay 7,037 

Barter 2.366 

Benton 8,424 

Boone 3,769 

Bradley 3,781 

Calhoun i,694 

Carroll 2,489 

ChicoL 5,538 

Clark 5,017 

Cla» 5,825 

Cleburne 2,312 

Cleveland i,9i4 

Columbia 6,868 

Conway 4,115 

Craighaad 12,335 

Crawford 5.467 

Crittenden 14,871 

Croa 5,996 

Dallaa 2,968 

Dasha 6,400 

Draw 3.936 

Faulkner 5,579 

Franklin 2.499 

Fulton 1,644 

Garland 10,147 

Grant 2,192 

Graana 6,892 

Hempstead 5.006 

HotSpring 6,051 

Howard 2,735 

Independence 4,884 

liard 1,639 

Jackson 6,726 

Je«enen 22,376 

Johnson 2,895 

Lafayette 3,126 

Lawranca 4,485 

Lea 6,636 

Lincoln 3,923 

Little  River 2,567 

Lagan 3,739 

Undka 6,973 

Madison 2,415 

Marion 1.433 

Millar 1424 

Mississippi 20,738 

Monroe 5,334 

Monttomanr 1,350 

Nevada 2,743 

Newton 1,783 

Ouachita 1735 

Barry 1,289 

Phillips 11211 

Pike 2,018 

Poinsatt 9,413 

PWk 2.132 

Pope 4,M( 

Prairie 2,974 

Pulaski 56,777 

Randolph 1307 

St.  Francis 10,438 

Saliaa 1703 

ScotL ...  1,763 

Saany 2,181 

Sebastian 11578 

Sevier 2.513 

Sfcarp 1.519 

Slona... 1,742 

Unioa 12,(74 

Van  Buran 1,736 

Waskinctod 11,9*6 

White 1190 

Woodruff 4,27* 

Ye* 2.(82 

Stitatotal 467,465 

CALIFORNIA 

AJamada 199.617 

Alpine 67 

Amadw 2,057 

Butta 11518 

CaUveras 1,922 

Cotosa lOM 

ContiaCost* 114,08 

CMNertf 4.73* 

□  Oarado 7.17* 

Fresno 97.39* 

Glonn 4.460 

Hanboldt 27.201 

Imperial 11756 

ln»o 2.60B 

Kam 79,M4 

W«P 14,20* 

Uka 2,(32 

Laaaan... 3,50( 

LwAngate 1,332,6*6 

Madera 11.4*3 

Marin 33,1*1 

Maripoaa KZ 

Mendocino 12,7» 

«l«t«* 2im 


1,5U 

7,886 

2,325 

9.362 

918 

1284 

1.554 

9,978 

1.113 

4.(82 

901 

4,682 

555 

2.249 

631 

112D 

2,521 

8.067 

1,276 

6,293 

2,073 

7,898 

1.065 

3,3n 

706 

2,620 

2,383 

1251 

1,698 

5,813 

3,272 

15,607 

1.269 

1736 

1673 

21,544 

2.518 

1514 

737 

3,705 

3,437 

1(37 

1,543 

5,479 

1,413 

1992 

802 

1301 

696 

2,340 

1,830 

11,977 

528 

2,720 

2,565 

9,457 

2,092 

7,098 

1,010 

7.061 

821 

3,556 

1,779 

1663 

592 

2,231 

2,339 

1065 

7,333 

29,709 

958 

1853 

1,705 

4,831 

1,694 

1179 

4,018 

11654 

2,270 

1193 

907 

1474 

1,256 

4,995 

2,797 

1770 

1,142 

3.557 

568 

2.001 

2,260 

10,664 

1067 

21795 

2,4(3 

7,817 

311 

1.661 

950 

3,693 

1,048 

2.(31 

2,897 

11,632 

387 

1,676 

1573 

11(62 

514 

2,532 

1887 

11300 

633 

1565 

1.495 

1443 

1.072 

4,046 

1271 

66,  OW 

1,171 

4,4(5 

5.764 

11202 

(22 

7,525 

648 

2.411 

8*9 

1070 

2,649 

11227 

517 

1030 

657 

2,176 

979 

2,721 

2,412 

112*6 

649 

2,3*5 

1,927 

11115 

2,6(0 

10,150 

2.452 

1730 

793 

1675 

J71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 
71.73 


141661 


617,134         71.73 


37,8*7 

26 

111 

4,136 

2*3 

441 

15.006 

561 

I.ISI 

27. 5M 

547 

1641 

4,561 

340 

15. 3S* 

4.606 

610 

3*7 

231.266 

1457 

2.840 

172 

1,957 

1456 


237, 5M 
13 

2,1H 
23,654 

2,205 

1415 
121,02* 

1291 

1345 
124,167 

1007 
31*42 
2130* 

1140 
14,743 
11811 

1442 

18K 

1.563.  Ml 

14,140 

36.831 

1,124 
14,756 
30.451 


64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 
64.60 


$565,662.78 
671,536.26 
231561.32 
711721.94 
350. 185. 86 
331839.86 
161.320.77 
223.797.60 
57164191 
451.39189 
566.523.54 
242.232.21 
187,932.60 
661574.23 
411966.49 

1.111490.11 
483,173.28 

1,541351.12 
611709.22 
265.759.65 
705,606.01 
393,00167 
501,536.16 
236.780.73 
167,84120 
859,11121 
195,10160 
671350.61 
509,139.54 
506,4*5.53 
255,071.88 
477.936.99 
160,029.63 
650,232.45 

2.131.026.5; 
27137169 
346.527.63 
44121167 
764.211.42 
444,22189 
241190.02 
351291.35 
700, 802. 10 
25114161 
141531.73 
766,363.32 

2.137.115.35 
560.71141 
11114153 
264.8M.81 
203,067.63 
(34.36136 
121 211  tt 

1,424,701.26 
181,620.36 
954,001.05 
251717.40 
462.15139 
290, 219. 58 

4,737.623.04 
321.701.05 

1,162.161.46 
53176125 
172.141.03 
220,211.10 

1,379,152.71 
217,341.90 
156,0*4.41 
195,177.33 

1.096,464.7* 
171,07105 
99112MS 
771270.50 
4(2,742.10 
263,(07.75 


44.267,021.82 


11 347. 126. 40 

1007.10 

141, 344.  *0 

1,52104140 
142,443.00 
221777.00 

1331071.10 
342,31140 
531,0*7.00 

1072,86120 
3214S2.20 

1.112,39120 

1,506.761.40 
202,144.00 

1121317.10 
1,211M.60 
02,35120 
251,617.00 
101,031,234.06 
965,124.00 

2.379,71140 

72,6ia40 

953,237.60 

1,967,134.60 


Stata  and  county 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 


Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta... 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano... 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 


Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuohimna. 
Ventura... 

Yold 

Yuba 


State  toUI. 
COLORADO 


Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe.... 
ArckuMa... 

Baca 

Bant 

BouUer 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne... 
Clear  Creek. 

Conejn 

Costitia 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Doloras 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

BPaao 

Fremont 

Garfiaid 

Gilpin 

Grand 

GHMiisen 

Hinsdale.... 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson.. 

Lake 

U  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animn.. 

Lincoln 

La|M 


Minaral. 


Montaiuma. 


Oteie. 

Daray... 

Park.... 

Phillips. 

Pttkin... 


Rio  Blaaeo.. 
RIe  Grande. 


SacudM... 
Saa  Jaan... 
SaaMHual. 
Sadrrick... 

SammH 

Teller 

Washingtaa. 

WeM 

Yoaia 


2,156 

451 

41184 

14,282 

4,779 

183,693 

11399 

2,944 

71.171 

124. 076 
4,131 

121533 

228, 302 

111514 
60.965 
17,298 

109.666 
37,755 

160, 573 

17,540 

15.714 

505 

1105 

31,766 

34,261 

40,325 

1996 

15*2 

2.36* 

44.814 

1300 

48,116 

11952 

1341 


282 
31 

7,216 

1,555 

742 

17.243 

2,307 

370 

14,697 

22,439 

479 

21111 

31.806 

21361 

13, 307 

1072 

10(3 

1163 

24,579 

2,168 

1286 

61 

906 

1653 

7,454 

10,134 

1.595 

1,025 

20* 

113*6 

475 

7,427 

2,537 

1,822 


Total 

Federal 

children 

grant 

affected 

per  pupil 

2,438 

164.60 

4(2 

64.60 

50,400 

64.60 

11(37 

64.60 

1521 

64.60 

200.936 

64.60 

11706 

64.60 

1314 

64.60 

81868 

64.60 

146. 515 

64.60 

4,610 

64.60 

146,644 

64.60 

260,106 

64.60 

144, 875 

64.60 

74, 272 

64.60 

20, 370 

64.60 

117,749 

64.60 

41918 

64.60 

185,152 

64.60 

11706 

64.60 

11000 

64.60 

5(6 

64.60 

1011 

64.(0 

37, 419 

64.60 

41,715 

64.60 

50.458 

64.60 

10.591 

6t.60 

7,607 

64.60 

2,576 

6t.60 

58,200 

64.60 

1775 

64.60 

51543 

64.60 

114(9 

64.60 

10,163 

64.60 

Total 
entitlement 


34,283 

1232 

37,515 

2,558 

431 

2,1(1 

30,867 

1,800 

32.667 

750 

220 

170 

1.735 

234 

1,969 

1,973 

358 

2,331 

11961 

1,270 

17,231 

1,952 

148 

2,100 

853 

39 

112 

637 

27 

664 

2,818 

900 

1798 

1.471 

676 

2,155 

1,115 

314 

1.429 

341 

36 

377 

1114 

758 

4.7C 

106.156 
626 

11676 

36 

'^1§ 

1.304 

124 

1,421 

1.211 

207 

1,426 

182 

163 

1,145 

33.102 

1373 

37,275 

4,464 

471 

4,935 

2,915 

263 

1178 

148  .. 

14( 

906 

139 

1.045 

1,209 

128 

1,337 

40  .. 

40 

2,171 

688 

2.(59 

431 

12 

443 

33,4*1 

1.6*1 

35.150 

6*7 

ai 

7(( 

1.111 

211 

2,110 

1,107 

130 

2.037 

1117 

810 

1007 

11,724 

1,461 

111(5 

15(6 

1,211 

1776 

I.3U 

85 

1,433 

1600 

431 

1039 

11351 

i,sa 

14,911 

106  .. 

106 

1.630 

210 

2,040 

IMO 

727 

4,707 

4,117 

■2 

1(79 

5,122 

(42 

1764 

1722 

1,326 

lOU 

407 

55 

457 

411 

62 

473 

1,17* 

14 

1,272 

567 

62 

621 

1666 

660 

4,315 

31140 

4,171 

31011 

1.414 

145 

1,569 

1313 

•56 

4,1*1 

1,521 

216 

1,745 

1.3*2 

4(7 

1,M 

212 

14 

22* 

706 

*1 

715 

1,167 

(1 

1,2U 

414 

24 

518 

572 

73 

645 

1,8*0 

174 

2,054 

11711 

11(1 

21,172 

2,277 

3K 

2,672 

67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67,72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 
67.72 


$157,494.80 

31.U7.20 

1255,84100 

1,02107120 

356.656.60 

12,9*0.46160 

1,014.607.60 

214,084.40 
1547,07M0 
1464,868.00 

217.106.00 

147120L40 

11802.176.10 

1358,12100 

4,797,971.20 

1,31192100 

7,606,5*140 

2, 837. 102. 80 

11,960,81120 

1,271136.80 

1,227.40100 

36.56160 

5*2,11160 
2.417,267.40 
2.(14,7*9.00 
1259,651.40 

684,17160 

491,412.20 

166,406.60 
1759,72100 

241*6100 
15*1077.80 
1,194,3*1.40 

656,529.10 


1627.277         624,366      4,251,643         64.60         274.656.137.10 


2.540.51110 

202.4110* 

2,212.201.24 

6160.40 

133.3416* 

157.*S5.fi 

1.161 6*1 32 

142.212.00 

60.«l.24 

44.1610* 

257.200.56 

141  Ml.  60 

16, 771.  n 

25.530.44 

321,12124 

13111*104 

44.*n.64 

16.704.16 

use*.  72 

77,531.40 

2,524.2610* 

334.11120 

211214.16 

llo^^S6 

71767.40 

90,S4L64 

2,70110 

111  611.  tt 

21,1N.16 
2,310.35101 

51227.12 
144.241(0 
137,145.64 
401714.04 
•K.M12S 
458.170.72 

vi.va.-n 

401161.01 

1.011 314.  (■ 

7.17112 

131 141 H 

31175104 

3911211* 

451(610* 

5410115* 

30.14104 

32. 081. 5* 

*1111.*4 

42.5*1** 

212.2H.M 

2.37aM4.tt 

106.5714* 

2(2.1t4.U 

111171.40 

121 5C*.  6* 

11101.72 

51*37.40 

•4,514.5* 

35.0711* 

4167140 

131,  OM.^* 

I.tt7.941*4 

1*1147.14 


Stale  btal. 


432.113 


55,224 


.217 


67.72 


3106^0512« 


4«-0S9  O  -  72  -  pi.    IS  -  22 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

PUOPOSED  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  FORMULA-FISCAL  YEAR  1972-Continuid 


July  6,  1971 


Stita  and  emnly 


Totai 

child  ran 

t|t  5  to  17 


Trtltl 
child  rtn 


ToUl      Ftdcral 
children  (rant 

atticM    per  pupil 


Total 
entitlement 


CONNECTICUT 

f»'ffi«ld ISO.SW  41,134  164,680  J70. 74 

H»ft«ord 1S5,713  18.g72  174.5I5  70.74 

L'Wjfietd 28,242  1,491  29, 7J3  70.74 

Middteeex..   19.603  1,M1  21,  ««4  70  74 

N«*Htven 148,070  17,222  165,292  70  74 

NewLonden 41,269  3.8M  45,157  70.74 

Tofl'Bd 15,185  »43  16.128  70.74 

Windham 15.951  1,676  17.627  70  74 


(11.649.463.20 
12.3Sai42.90 
2,103.312.42 
1.  519.  778. 16 
11,692.756.08 
3, 194. 406. 18 
1,140,894.72 
1,246,933.98 


Stat*  total. 

DELAWARE 

Kent 

NcwCmU* 

Susux.   

SUta  total. 


574, 579 


60.107 


634,686 


70.74 


14,047 
72.600 
18, 012 

104,659 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Total        .        . 


137, 050 


FLORIDA 

Uachua 16.597 

Baker 2  024 

B»y 17,174 

Bradford.. 3  494 

Bravard  26.732 

Broward 72.616 

Calhoun 2  216 

Charlotte 2' 182 

Citrui 2  082 

Clay 4.962 

Collier 3  710 

Cohjmbia 5  710 

Dade 197,180 

OeSoto 2  409 

Diw 1,181 

Duval 112,678 

Eacambia 45,721 

l^^ 1.067 

Franklin 1  J32 

Gtitim 11.068 

Gilehfiat., 7g3 

Gladat 689 

GtiB 2.821 

HafliMan 2  274 

Hardae. 3,147 

Handfy 2,033 

Hernando 2  6fiO 

Hifhlanda 5,019 

Hifl8b«ro«||i 92.956 

Holmea. 3,099 

India*  RhMT 5,874 

JacfcaoB 10,187 

Jefetion 2  813 

L4*yatte 809 

L*a_ 12.804 

\M 11,940 

ta»" 17.433 

l*»y 2.795 

lJ*«rty 900 

Madiaan 4.393 

•tanala* 13,697 

•••fiW" 13,242 

!•»«" 3,538 

*»nn» 9,296 

NaMau 4,901 

Otutooaa 15,417 

Okaacfcota* 1,652 

Onnn. 61.565 

Sf^-"- 3,819 

Mm  Baadi 48.015 

7.647 

^^          63.848 

H*- 48,241 

!>•»» S.4CS 

SlJafcat 6.942 

StUKi*.... 6.943 

S«»taBn*B 7,237 

Saraaok 14,838 

S«»Hrt* I3,98c 

S«nlw 3,104 

S««ann*« 4  194 

Ttrt«..„ 3.70J 

UaJo* i,2s§ 

VjfMJJ- 24,234 

Sf*"* 'Ml 

••"M 4.4M 

Waahmftoa 3,229 

Stale  total 1, 119,  S63 

GEORGIA  . 

*{»'""«- 4,202 

*W"W» 2,on 

ttan 

l.SSS 

W*""-  S.477 

|«»k» I.I49 

Bartow 1700 

Barte* 7,731 

"wHii im 


1.734 
7.971 
2,970 

12,675 


15.  781 
80.571 
20,982 

117.334 


69.33 
69.33 
69.33 

69.33 


44,897.687.64 


1.  094,  096.  73 
5,  585, 987. 43 
1,454.682.06 

8. 134,  766. 22 


33.06b 


170. 116 


73.88 


1. 


3,113 

533 

2,583 

572 

2,007 

9,000 

798 

313 

416 

963 

611 

.501 

22,769 

389 

346 

14,349 

5,561 

314 

504 

3,782 

242 

222 

409 

744 

678 

340 

436 

707 

12.658 

1,372 

733 

3,528 

1.093 

211 

2,469 

1,511 

2,764 

«27 

215 

1.543 

1,725 

3.138 

415 

882 

1.013 

1,513 

261 

6.S4S 

6a 

7.497 

1,234 
7,ttt 
6,238 
1,868 
1,398 
1.30( 
l.OCI 
1,477 
3.083 

659 
1.374 

749 

266 
3.684 

433 
1,3M 
1,031 


19, 710 

2,557 

19.  757 

4.066 

28.739 

81.616 
3.014 
2.495 
2.498 
5.925 
4.321 
7,211 

219,  949 
2,798 
1,527 

127,  027 

51,282 
1,381 
2.136 

14,850 
1.02s 
911 
3.230 
3.018 
3,825 
2.373 
3,096 
5,726 

105.  614 
4.471 
6.607 

13,  715 
3,906 
1,020 

15.273 

13, 451 

20.197 
3.422 
1.115 
5.936 

15,422 

16,380 
3.  •53 

10, 178 
5.914 

16. 9» 
I.tlS 

67,900 
4.467 

55,512 
8.881 

71.032 

54,471 

10,326 
8.340 

10,948 
8,298 

16,315 

17,049 
3.763 
5,568 

4,4S8 
1.534 

27,918 
1,974 
5.824 

4.251 


71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 


71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 


71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71  96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 
71.96 


160,755      1,280.318         71.96 


1.650 

1.108 

718 

851 

975 

306 

90S 

1,625 

1,541 


5,852 
3.181 
3.350 
2,409 
6.452 
2, 1S6 
4,605 
9.356 
5,427 


63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 


12.568.170.08 


1,418.331.06 
184.  001.  72 

1.421.713.72 
292.  589. 36 

2.  068. 058.  U 
5. 873.  087. 36 

216.  887.  U 
179.  540.  20 
179,756.08 
426.363.00 
310.  939. 16 
518,903.56 
15,827.530.04 
201.344.08 
109.882.92 
9,140,86192 

3,  690,  252. 72 

99,  376.  76 
153.  706. 56 

1.068,606.00 
73,  759. 00 
65,555.56 
232,430.80 
217,175.28 
275,247.00 
170,76L08 
222.  788. 16 
412.042.96 

7,599,983.44 
321,  733. 16 
475.  430. 72 
986.931.40 
281,075.76 
73.  399. 20 

1,099,045.08 
967,933.96 

1,453,3761.12 

246, 247. 12 

8^235.40 

427. 154. 56 

1,109,767.12 

1,178.704.80 
284,457.88 
732,40L88 
425,571.44 

1,218,282.80 
137,669.48 

4.886.014.00 
321,445.32 

3.994,643.52 
639,076.76 

5,111.462.72 

3.920.308.84 
743,05t96 
600,146.40 
787,  m.  04 
597,124.08 

1,174.027.40 

1.226.84Cl04 
270,785.48 
400,673.28 
320,797.68 
110,386.64 

2, 008, 971. 2> 
142,040.04 
419.006.04 
305,901.96 


92.131,683.28 


372,479180 
202,979.86 
213,227.50 
153,332.86 
410,609.80 
137.165.75 
293,108.25 
505,508.40 
345,428.55 


State  and  county 


Total 

children 

n*  5  to  17 


Title  I 

children 


Total       Federal 
chiMran  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


GEORGIA— Continued 

Barrian 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Branlay 

Breoka 

Bryan 

Biiilach 

Burk* 

Butt! 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Candler 

CarroM \. 

Catoou 

Charlton 

Cliatham 

Chattaitoodiee 

Chattoofi 

Cherokee 

Clark* 

Clay 

Clayton 

C«ndi 

CoM 

Colfee 

Coiquitt 

Columbia.- 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Ciiip 

Dade 

OawMa 

Decatur 

Da  Mb 

Dodi 


Dodie. 

Dooly.. 


Dou^terty.. 
Douflas. .  . 

Early 

EeMi 

EfRnibam.. 

Elbert 

Emanuel... 

Emm 

Fannin 

Fayett* 

Floyd 

Fonytii 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gflmar 

^aittifh 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett. . . 
Habenham. 

Hal 

Hancock.... 
Haralion... 

Harris 

Hart.. 
Haerd  ... 

Henry 

Houiien.... 

Irwia 

Jackaan 

i*W¥ 

JaffDavl*.. 
Jatenan... 
Jeaklos.... 
JohntoA 


Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens... 

Lee 

Liberty.-.. 
UncolB.-.. 

Lant 

Lawndes.. 
Lmnokin.. 
Mc  OiiAle.. 
Mc  lirtosh. 


M*ri< 
Miller 


Monroe . 

Mbotvmery. 


Mufray. 


Ocjaje^...- 

PauMlni... 

Paacb 

Pteke« 

Pierce 

Pike 


3.484 

35,824 
2.661 
1.I0I 
4, 047 
1.MS 
7.0*5 

2.0 
2,SU 
2,W 
1.K1 
9.  ITS 
5.931 
1,605 
47,644 
1,970 
5.217 
5,I0« 
9,6U 
1,3K 
13,073 
1,934 
30.423 
6.467 
9,977 
3,906 
3,3K 
7,919 
1,770 
5,299 
2.S71 
1.0SO 
7,2«S 
62,748 
4,896 
3.597 
19.920 
4,670 
4,192 
527 
3,119 
4,917 
5,151 
1.985 
4,197 
2,408 
16.846 
3,411 
3,459 
126.395 
2.499 
757 
10.883 
4,8>9 
5,333 
3.288 
11.590 
4.581 
13,002 
3,280 
3,872 
3.471 
4,286 
1,498 
5,105 
11,220 
2,814 
4,979 
1.775 
2.768 
5.574 
2.801 
2,369 
2.505 
2,a6« 
1.443 
8,849 
2.052 
3,977 
1,942 
1.226 
13.063 
1,934 
3,595 
1,908 
4,183 
3.138 
l.S2t 
5.847 
2.047 
6.029 
3.017 
1.762 
3.906 
2.925 
38.324 
5.685 
1.M2 
2.242 
3,609 
3.811 
2.325 
2,946 
2,143 


1,354 

6,030 

867 

410 

673 
2.991 
4,170 
•82 
1.M7 
410 
1.017 
1,940 
575 
289 
7,140 
89 
1,002 
SIS 
1,424 
925 
807 
530 
1,852 
2,407 
2,968 
766 
l.liS 
1,618 
796 
2,220 
591 
539 
2,003 
4,368 
2,200 
1.933 
3,716 
744 
2,360 
139 
938 
1,489 
2.211 
813 
1.212 
500 
2,268 
733 
1,123 
17,744 
1,036 
306 
1.S89 
975 
2,231 
1,358 
1.566 
843 
2.262 
1,719 
706 
1,322 
1,235 
653 
1,237 
1,839 
1.434 
1.105 
705 
750 
2.693 
1.393 
808 
793 
743 
469 
3,420 
965 
1,133 
7»4 

1,  t»4 

710 
2,200 
1,184 

980 
2,328 

971 
2,191 

936 

861 
1,094 

50* 
5.287 

937 

411 

754 

546 

941 

389 
1.937 
1,221 


4,838 

41,854 

3,528 

2,373 

7,082 

2,638 

9,743 

11,070 

3,280 

3,760 

3,368 

2.968 

11,315 

6,506 

1,894 

54,784 

2,065 

6,219 

6,779 

11,037 

2.320 

13,880 

2,464 

32,275 

8,874 

12,945 

4,671 

4,559 

9.611 

2.566 

7.519 

3,162 

1,597 

9,328 

67, 116 

7,095 

5,530 

23,636 

5,414 

6,552 

666 

4,057 

6,406 

7,362 

2.798 

5,409 

2,908 

19, 114 

4,144 

4,582 

144,139 

3,535 

1.063 

12, 472 

5,864 

7,564 

4,646 

13,156 

5,424 

15.264 

4,999 

4,578 

4,793 

5,521 

2,151 

6.342 

13.059 

4.2tt 

6,084 

2,480 

3,518 

8,267 

\.% 
3.298 
3,609 
1,912 
12,269 
3,017 
5,110 
2.706 
1,8*1 
16,124 
2.5S9 
4,759 

7.m 

6.392 
4.322 
2.796 
8.175 
3,020 
8.222 
3,953 
2.623 
4,100 
3.433 
43,611 
6.622 
2,073 
2,996 
4.155 
4.752 
2.714 
3.983 
3,364 


363.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.85 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 


ToUl 
entitlement 


3307,938.70 
2,664,007.10 
224,557.20 
151.041.45 
450,769.30 
167,908.70 
620.141.95 
704.605.50 
208,772.00 
239,324.00 
214,373.20 
188,913.20 
720, 199.  75 
414.106.90 
120,553.10 
3,487.001.60 
131,437.25 
395, 839.  35 
431.483.35 
702. 505. 05 
147,668.00 
883,462.00 
156,833.60 
2,054,303.75 
564, 830. 10 
823,949.25 
297, 309. 15 
290, 18a35 
611,740.15 
163,325.90 
478.584.35 
201,261.30 
101, 649. 05 
593,727.20 
4,271,933.40 
451,596.75 
351,984.50 
1.504,431.40 
344,601.10 
417,034.80 
42.390.90 
258.  228.  C5 
407.741.90 
468.591.30 
178,09170 
344,282.85 
185. 094. 20 
1.216,606.10 
263.765.60 
291. 644.  30 
9,174,447.35 
225,002.75 
67. 659. 95 
793. 842.  80 
373. 243.  60 
481,448.60 
295,717.90 
837,  379. 40 
345. 237. 60 
971.553.60 
318, 186.  35 
291,  389.  70 
305,074.45 
351,411.65 
136,911.15 
403.668.30 
831,205.35 
270,385.20 
387,246.65 
157,952.00 
223, 92a  70 
S26, 194. 55 
266,948.10 
202, 216. 00 
209, 917. 70 
229,  712. 80 
121,698.85 
780,911.85 
192.032.05 
325,251.50 
172.236.90 
119,72Si*5 
1.026,292.80 
162, 88a  35 
302,910.35 
I7I,68&40 
406,8601 80 
275.0881 30 
177,32190 
520,338.75 
192,22100 
523, 33a  30 
251.60145 
166.953.95 
260.965.00 
218.5ia45 
2,775.84115 
421,49130 
131,9414$ 
190,686.40 
264,4*6.75 
302,4*4.80 
172. 741 10 
253.517.95 
214,11160 
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state  and  county 


Total 

children 

afe  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


GEORGIA — Continued 

Polk 7.278 

Pulaski 2,289 

Putnam 2,297 

Quitman 805 

Rabun 2.l0g 

Randolpb.. 3.273 

Richmond 31,929 

Rockdale .-.  2,904 

Schley 1.066 

Screven 4.771 

Seminola 2.094 

Spaldini 9.322 

Stephens ...  5,019 

Stewart 2,294 

Sumter 7,161 

Talbot 2,290 

Taliaterto 1,035 

Tattnall 3.701 

TartM 2.468 

Tattair 3.378 

Terrell 3.944 

Thomas 9,200 

Titt 6,739 

Toombs 4,873 

Towns 1.131 

Treutlen.. 1,707 

Troup 12.972 

Turner 2.509 

Twiofi. 2.498 

Untoi 1,888 

Opao* 6,343 

UtaUMr 12.319 

WaNon 5,679 

9,555 
2,403 
5,469 
5,433 
1.118 
1.811 
1.975 
11.367 
2.403 
3,061 
2,567 
5,367 


Wartwi 

Waahiniton.  .. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson  .   .. 
Worth...   


1,538 
886 

643 

523 

664 

1,803 

5,597 

488 

578 

2,298 

1.246 

1,659 

997 

1,428 

2,744 

1,153 

452 

1.478 

1,316 

1,666 

1.954 

2.542 

2.461 

1.668 

456 

785 

3,195 

1,008 

677 

817 

1,277 

1.528 

1,499 

1.891 

1.349 


249 

1.537 

756 

794 

575 

1.307 

1,211 

1,134 

565 

2,989 


8,816 
3,155 
2,940 
1,328 
2,772 
5,076 
37,526 
3,392 
1.644 
7,069 
3,340 
10.981 
6,016 
3,722 
9,905 
3,443 
1,487 
5,179 
3,784 
5,044 
5.898 
11.742 
9.200 
6.541 
1,587 
2,492 
16. 167 
3.517 
3.175 
2,705 
7,620 
13,847 
7.178 
11.446 
3,752 
7,718 
6.970 
1.874 
2,605 
2.550 
12.674 
3.614 
4,195 
3,132 
8.356 


163.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 
63.65 


Total 
entitlement 


3561.138.40 
200,815.75 
187.131.00 
84.527.20 
176, 437. 80 
323,087.40 

2,388,529.90 
215,90180 
104,64160 
449,941.85 
212,591.00 
691940.65 
382,91140 
236,905.30 
630, 453. 25 
219,14195 
94,647.55 
329, 643. 35 
240.8S1.60 
321,060.60 
375. 407. 70 
747, 378. 30 
585.580.00 
411334.65 
101,012.55 
158.615.80 

1.029.029.55 
223.857.05 
202. 088. 75 
172,173.25 
485.013.00 
881,361.55 
456,879.70 
728. 537. 90 
238.814.80 
491,250.70 
443. 640. 50 
119,280.10 
165.808.25 
162.307.50 
806. 700. 10 
230,  031. 10 
267,011.75 
199,351.80 
531,859.40 


State  total       ...     1.040,019  243.385      1,283,404  63.65           81.688.664.60 

HAWAII 

HawaH 18.234  2.373  20,607  74.18            1,528,627.26 

Honolulu 128.504  14.639  143,143  74.18            10.618,347.74 

Kalawao 74.18  .00 

Kaual 7.961  650  1611  74.18               638,763.98 

Maui - 12.802  991  13,793  74.18            1,023,164.74 

State  total 167,501  18,653  186.154  74.18           13,808.903.72 

IDAHO 

Ada 24,477  1,753  26,230  67.95 

Adams.       765  65  830  67.95 

Bannock 13,532  885  14,417  67.95 

Bear  lake 2,163  120  2,283  67.95 

Benewah 1,467  106  1,573  67.95 

Blneham 1804  966  9,770  67.95 

BlaTne 1.143  119  1.262  67.95 

Bolie 413  17  430  67.95 

Bonner... 4.307  390  4,697  67.95 

Bonneville 13,825  866  14,691  67.95 

Boundary.  1.579  181  1.760  67.95 

Butte 1,037  48  1,085  67.95 

Camas 269  28  297  67.95 

Cairwn. 15,119  1,925  17,044  67.95 

Caribou 1.899  216  2.115  67.95 

Cissia 4.827  304  5,131  67.95 

Clark 267  36  303  67.95 

Clearwater 2,149  184  2,333  67.95 

Custer 852  107  959  67.95 

Elmore...   3.834  172  4,006  67.95 

FrankHn 2.813  194  3,007  67.95 

Fremont 2,605  137  2,742  67.95 

Gam 2,467  201  2.668  67.95 

Goodlni.     2.764  427  3,191  67.95 

Idaho...   3.748  482  4,230  67.95 

Jefferson.. 3,787  290  4,077  67.95 

Jarom* 3,591  299  3,890  67.95 

Kootenai 7.773  576  1349  67.95 

Latah. 4,319  235  4,554  67.95 

Lemhi 1.555  301  1,856  67.95 

Lewis 1,156  76  1.232  67.95 

Uncaln.... 1.072  76  1.148  67.95 

Madison...   2.868  204  3,072  67.95 

Minidoka..   4,603  434  5,037  67.95 

Nez  Perce 7.024  692  7.716  67.95 

Oneida. 1,098  90  1,188  67.95 

Owyha* 1,748  190  1.938  67.95 

Payette 3.346  436  3,782  67.95 

Power 1,259  65  1.324  67,95 

Shoshone 5.930  255  6,185  67.95 

Teton 921  88  1,009  67.95 

Twin  Falls 11,505  1.010  12,515  67.95 

Vallay 986  36  1,022  67.95 

Washington 2.166  315  2.481  67.95 

Yellowstone  National 

Park ....  67.95                          0 

State  total 183.832  15,597  199,429  67.95           13.551,200.55 


1,782, 

56, 
979, 
155, 
106. 
663. 

85, 

29, 
319, 
998, 
119, 

73, 

20, 

1, 1», 

143. 

348. 

20. 
158. 

65. 
272, 
204, 
186, 
181, 

26, 
187, 
277, 
264, 
567. 
309, 
126, 

83, 

78, 
208, 
342, 
524. 

80, 
131, 
256, 

89, 
420, 

68, 
850, 

69, 
168, 


328.50 
398.50 
635. 15 
129.85 
885.35 
871.50 
752.90 
21150 
161. 15 
253.45 
592.00 
725. 75 
181.15 
139.80 
714.25 
651.45 
588.85 
527.35 
164.05 
207.70 
325.65 
31190 
290.60 
828.45 
42150 
032.15 
325.50 
314.  55 
4U.30 
115.20 
714.40 
006.60 
742. 40 
264.15 
302.20 
724.60 
687. IC 
986.90 
965.80 
270.75 
561.55 
394.25 
444.90 
583.95 


State  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


ILLINOIS 

Adams 15,268 

Alexander 3,844 

Bond 3,073 

Boone... 5,128 

Brown 1,430 

Bureau. 9,015 

Calhoun 1,325 

Carrell 4.732 

Cass 3.371 

Champaign 25.421 

Christian 1932 

Clark 3,752 

Clay 3.790 

Clinton 1179 

Coifs 9.447 

Cook.. 1,101.612 

Crawford 4,817 

Cumberland 2,420 

DeKalb.. 11.775 

DeWitt 4,115 

Douglas.. 4.778 

Ou  Page 84.932 

Edgar 5.271 

Edwards 1.766 

Effingham 5.943 

Fayette 5,034 

Ford 4.178 

Frankhn _  8,555 

Fulton 9.671 

Gallatin 2.067 

Greene 4.114 

Grundy 5,630 

Hamilton..... 2,278 

Hancock 5,751 

Hardin 1,526 

Henderson. 2,060 

Henry 12,134 

Iroquois. 8,405 

Jeckaon 1647 

Jasper 2,899 

Jefferson 7,733 

Jersey 4,197 

Jo  Daviess 5,580 

Johnson 1,622 

Kane 47,395 

Kankakee 20,009 

Kendall 4,509 

Knox 13,487 

Lake..   70,361 

LaSalle 25,905 

Lawrence 4,287 

Lee 1478 

Livingston 9,688 

LoMn 6,284 

McDoflOugh 6,270 

McHenry 21,999 

McLean... 11663 

Macon 21206 

Macoupin 9,814 

Madison. 54,313 

Marion 9,200 

Marshall 3,253 

Mason 3,612 

Massac 3.444 

Menard 2,177 

Mercer 4,248 

Monroe 3,570 

Montgomery 7,175 

Morgan 1916 

Moultrie.. 3,212 

Ogle 9,591 

Peoria. 42,U7 

Perry 4,436 

Piatt 3,870 

Pike.. 4,752 

Pope 903 

Pulaski 2,700 

Putnam 1.088 

Randolph... 6,317 

Richland 3,937 

Rock  Island 35,074 

SLCIair 64,885 

Saline 5,639 

Sangamon 32,866 

Schuyler 2,107 

Scott... 1,446 

Shelby 5,624 

Stark 2,068 

Stephenson  10,589 

Tazewell 25,194 

Unton 3,456 

Vermilion 22,925 

Wabash 3,450 

Warren 4,998 

Wshington 2,876 

Wayne 4,708 

White.   .   -.  4,604 

Whiteside 15,751 

Will 45,323 

Williamson 9,805 

Winnebago. 52,105 

Woodford 1354 


State  total. 


1, 


1,836 

1,785 

489 

301 

449 

1,146 

247 

863 

474 

2,376 

859 

600 

571 

473 

868 

188,764 

360 

362 

1,010 

424 

469 

3,056 

814 

326 

543 

7*4 

434 

1.8*3 

1.055 

652 

645 

397 

583 

790 

558 

249 

.138 

996 

1.770 

474 

1.769 

459 

667 

423 

2,115 

2,324 

290 

996 

3,375 

1,499 

812 

877 

973 

510 

656 

1,422 

1,433 

3,115 

1,123 

5,572 

1,554 

347 

483 

923 

195 

542 

347 

983 

665 

283 

958 

4,713 

658 

334 

955 

288 

1.380 

73 

620 

537 

2,287 

17.  278 

1,747 

2,822 

350 

295 

797 

164 

1,221 

1.299 

701 

2,540 

362 

730 

332 

965 

831 

1,637 

3,350 

1.739 

5,231 

486 


17,104 

5.629 

3,562 

5,429 

1,879 

10, 161 

1,572 

5,595 

3,845 

27,797 

9,791 

4,352 

4,361 

1652 

10,315 

1.290,376 

5,177 

2.782 

12.785 

4,539 

5.247 

87,988 

1085 

2.092 

1486 

5,818 

4,612 

10,438 

10,726 

2,719 

4,759 

1027 

2,161 

1541 

2,0*4 

2,309 

13,272 

1401 

10,417 

3,373 

9,502 

4,656 

1247 

2,045 

41 510 

22,333 

4,799 

14,483 

73.736 

27.404 

5.099 

9.355 

10,661 

1794 

1926 

23. 421 

20,096 

31,  321 

10,937 

59,885 

10,754 

3,600 

4,095 

4,367 

2,372 

4,790 

3,917 

1158 

7,581 

3,495 

10,549 

47,160 

5,094 

4,204 

5,707 

1,191 

4.080 

1,161 

1937 

4,474 

37,361 

82,163 

7,386 

35.688 

2,457 

1,741 

1421 

2,232 

11,810 

26,493 

4,157 

25.465 

3,812 

5.728 

3,208 

5,673 

5,435 

17,388 

48,673 

11,544 

57,336 

1840 


166.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66  74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
6174 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 
66.74 


Total 
entitiement 


11, 141,  520.  96 

375,679.46 

237, 727. 88 

3(2.331.46 

125,404.46 

678, 145. 14 

104,915.28 

373.41130 

251615.30 

1,855.171.78 

653,451.34 

290, 452.  M 

291, 053. 14 

443,954.48 

688, 423. 10 

86,111694.24 

345,512.98 

185. 670. 68 

853.27190 

302,932.86 

350, 184.  78 

5,872,319.12 

406,112.90 

139,62108 

432,875.64 

388,293.32 

307,804.88 

696, 632. U 

715, 853. 24 

181.46106 

317.615.66 

402,241.98 

190,04114 

436, 546. 34 

139,086.16 

154,102.66 

885,773.28 

627.422.74 

695.23158 

225.114.02 

634,163.48 

311741.44 

416,924.78 

136,483.30 

3.304,297.40 

1.490,504.42 

320,285.26 

966,595.42 

4,921,140.64 

1,828,942.96 

340, 307. 26 

624, 352. 70 

711.515.14 

453.431.56 

462,241.24 

1,563,117.54 

1.341.207.04 

2. 090, 363. 54 

729,935.38 

3, 996, 724. 90 

717,721.96 

240. 264. 00 

273.  300. 30 

291,453.58 

158,307.28 

319,684.60 

261,42158 

5U.464.92 

505,955.94 

233,256.30 

704,04126 

3,147,45140 

339,973.56 

280.574.96 

380. 885. 18 

79,487.34 

272,299.20 

77, 485. 14 

462,975.38 

291  594. 76 

2,  493.  473. 14 

5.483,558.62 

492,941.64 

2,381.817.12 

163, 980. 18 

111194.34 

428,  537. 54 

141963.68 

788, 199. 40 

.768,142.82 

277,  438. 18 

1, 699.  534. 10 

254,412.88 

382,  286. 72 

214,101.92 

37161102 

362,  731. 90 

1, 160.  475. 12 

3,241436.02 

770,  446. 5« 

3,826,604.64 

456.501.60 


1, 


2.272.580         311285      2.588.865         66.74 


172.780.850.10 
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Stita  tnd  county 


INDIANA 

Adm* 8.753 

AH*! 56  g5s 

Bi(tt«lwnr. n,9«3 

fj^  ■  3,290 

BtMkletd- 3,6C6 

Bmm. 6,855 

Blown 1.I7J 

Cltioa 4,205 

Cf«  J.313 

S»»k 16,»94 

Ctoy 5,502 

Ctlnton 7.625 

Ciinrford...  2,gao 

g»»i«n 6.K7 

Dtaibora 7.334 

K«»««: i.l26 

Oo  Kaib 7,300 

0^»<»'o 26.143 

S»^  7.242 

QlilUrt_.... 27.471 

fy^tt 6.3t9 

OBTd 12.922 

FotiaUIn 4,313 

FiinUn 4,644 

Fulton 4,171 

Gibwa. 7.006 

Siant 18,2U 

g'»»M 8,009 

Himilton 10,  ISl 

lUncsck 6,7» 

Harroon 5  202 

H'ndrlckj io.36» 

H«nry 12.2M 

Howard 17,t21 

Hantinfton 8,043 

JackMfl 7  630 

>H9»t 4,843 

Jiy - 5,547 

Jananon 5.390 

Jannliifs 4  244 

Johnwn.  n  C33 

5no» 9,987 

Ksttiuiko 9.924 

Lilfins* 4,953 

!-•«•      131.671 

La  Porte 23,400 

Lawranca 9  2*3 

!!»<«»on 30.153 

!!«"on 160,552 

»»rAi» 8,648 

Martin 2,985 

Miami g,j67 

Mooroa 11,836 

Mootfomary 7.373 

Jofpn 9.088 

Nawtan 3,016 

Mft* 7,215 

OWo 1,015 

OwHt-  4,081 

Owan 2.699 

C«rtn- 3.420 

fifnr 4.718 

«»• 2.798 

E»rtaf. 15,179 

P<5^  «.M7 

Putarti-  - 3.459 

Putnam 5  340 

Randolph 7,095 

5'pljy 5,417 

RmA..  5,06t 

StJoseph 5>,S14 

Shaiby t.m 

Sfwncof 3,97» 

Sttuban. 3,715 

Sunivin 5^063 

Swittartond 1.754 

Tippacanoa 18.386 

Tipton 4,179 

Union 1.717 

Vandarburfh 39.294 

VarmiUioo .  3. 976 

Vi|0 23,572 

Wabash 7,833 

•irran 2.271 

Warrick 6  329 

Washington 4.692 

Wiyna 17.391 

Walls 5,400 

Whita S,(M 

Whitlay 5.820 

State  total  1.138.391 
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Total  Total      Federal 

children  Title  I         children  frant  Total 

i|e  5  to  17         children         alTected    per  pupil  entitlement 


1, 


1. 


4.784 
922 
318 
208 
584 
237 
391 
524 
1.682 
656 
527 
595 
793 
!t3 
624 
464 
2,339 
532 
1.701 
523 
1,308 
419 
672 
399 
876 
1,441 
904 
444 
415 
580 
569 
.213 
976 
478 
807 
622 
442 
795 
494 
577 
,260 
8C6 
587 
13.909 
1,709 
853 
1,891 
15,052 
788 
435 
644 
852 
646 
735 
302 
433 
73 
707 
494 
498 
662 
458 
682 
592 
481 
484 
610 
553 
660 
4,323 
572 
549 
450 
661 
332 
689 
300 
1,043 
278 
218 
4,356 
432 
2.818 
760 
211 
942 
913 
1,383 
404 
439 
412 


7.197 

61,640 

12,885 

3. 60S 

3.874 

7,439 

2,116 

4,596 

9.837 

18, 576 

6,158 

8.152 

2,685 

7.660 

7,927 

5.750 

7.784 

29.182 

7.774 

29,172 

6.892 

14,230 

4.802 

5,516 

4.570 

7,884 

19,685 

6,913 

10,625 

7,204 

5,782 

10,937 

13.479 

18.597 

8.521 

8,437 

5.465 

5.989 

6.185 

4,738 

11,610 

11,247 

1C,730 

5,540 

145.580 

25.109 

10,136 

32,044 

175,604 

9,436 

3,420 

9,511 

12,688 

8.019 

9.821 

3,318 

7,648 

1,088 

4,788 

3,193 

3,918 

5,380 

3,256 

15,861 

5,279 

3,940 

5,824 

7,705 

5,970 

,726 


63.137 
4.434 

8,941 
4,426 
5,576 
4,117 
5,742 
2.054 

19,409 
4.457 
1,935 

43,650 
4.408 

26.390 
8.593 
2.482 
7,271 
5,605 

18, 774 
5.804 
5,535 
6,032 


J87.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67. 8t 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67  80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 
67.80 


104,213      1,242,604         67.80 


IOWA 

Adoir 2.679 

*damj 1,873 

Allamakee 4,255 

Appenoosa 3,M 

Aadubon 5^5 

Bfnton 5.895 

Black  Hawk 30  890 

Boone 6,098 

Bramer 4  m 


628 
370 

l.OSC 
6lt 
711 
190 

2,777 
734 
608 


3,307 
2,243 
5.311 
4.157 
3.506 
6.785 
33.667 
6.832 
5.507 


76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 


{487,958.60 
4.179.192.00 
873,603.00 
244,622.40 
262.657.20 
504,364.20 
143, 4C4. 80 
3U.608.80 
666,948.60 
1, 259. 452. 80 
417,512.40 
552,705.60 
182,043.00 
519.348.00 
537,450.60 
389.850.00 
526.399.20 
1.978,539.60 
527.077.20 
1,977,861.60 
467,277.60 
964,794.00 
325,575.60 
373,984.80 
309.848.00 
534,535.20 
1.334.64100 
468. 701. 40 
720,375.00 
488, 431.  20 
392. 019. 60 
741.528.60 
913  876.20 
1.260,876.60 
577, 723. 80 
572, 021 6C 
370. 527.  Ot 
406.054.20 
419,34100 
321.236.40 
787,15100 
762.54160 
727. 494. 00 
375. 612.  CO 
9,  870,  234.  W 
1.702,390.20 
687.  220.  80 
2,172,583.20 
11.905,951.20 
639.  760. 80 
231,  871  00 
644. 845. 80 
860,  246. 40 
543. 688. 20 
665,863.80 
224. 960.  40 
518,534.40 
73,76140 
324,626.40 
216,  485. 40 
265, 64a  40 
364,764.00 
220.  756. 80 
1,075.375.80 
357,  916. 20 
267, 132.  W 
394,867.20 
522,399.00 
404,  766.  00 
388,222.80 
4,280.688.60 
300.625.20 
606, 199. 80 
300,082.80 
378,052.80 
279,  132. 60 
389,  307. 60 
139,261.20 
1,315,930.20 
302.184.60 
131,193.00 
295. 947.  n 
298,862.40 
1.789.242.00 
582, 605. 40 
168.  279. 60 
492. 973. 80 
380.  019. 00 
1.  272,  877.  20 
393.511.20 
375, 273. 00 
408. 969. 60 


84.248,551.20 


254. 275.  23 
172.464.27 
408,  362.  79 
319,631.73 
269. 571  34 
521,698.65 
!,  588, 655. 63 
525.  312.  W 
423.433.23 


State  and  county 


lOWA-Continuad 

Buchanan.. 

Buana  Vista 

Butter 

Calhoun 

Carmtl 

Cass 

Cedar 

Carre  Gsfdo 

Cherakat. 

Chiekaafw 

CUrka 

Ctay 

Oayfan 

Ctlaton. 

Crawford 

Dattas. 

Davis 

Decatir... 

Deiawara.  .  .. 

Das  MoiiMS. 

Dickinsan 

Dubuqut 

Emmat-. 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franhlin 

Fremont... 

6reana 

Brandy 

Guthfle... 

HamiltoM 

Hancock. 

Hardin 

HarrisoB.... 

Henry. 

Howard 

HumboWt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jack son 

iauer 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kfokuh 

Kosaith 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Mahaska.. 

Marion.. 

MarshaH 

Mi8j 

Milchel 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montiomery 

Muscatine.     ... 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Paae 

Palo  Atto.      

Plymouth 

Pocahontas. 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 

Poweshiek... 

RinooM 

Sac    .     

Scott... 

Shelby 

Siooi 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Vs.i  Buren 

Wapello 

Warren. 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth.. 

Wright 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


1073 
5.249 
4.503 
4.122 
1385 
4.288 
4,530 

12.324 
4,629 
3,989 
1,907 
5,001 
5,621 

13,638 
4,963 

s.n2 

2,284 
2,366 
4.974 

10.535 
3.157 

19,583 
4,050 


,213 

,375 

.941 

.410 

,679 

.494 

.372 

5.045 

3.861 

5.228 

4.614 

4.020 

1458 

3.452 

2.610 

4,088 

5.200 

1643 

1677 

10,189 

5,282 

1791 

7,070 

10,648 

31,607 

2.571 

2.503 

4.020 

2,922 

5,630 

5,953 

9.026 

2.943 

1762 

1567 

2,615 

1289 

1047 

4.803 

2.673 

4.451 

4.161 

1485 

1828 

61.443 

20.918 

4,515 

1.990 

4.469 

21397 

4,238 

7.341 

9,764 

5,161 

2.360 

1118 

2,289 

11,246 

5.293 

4,957 

2.064 

12. 013 

1173 

5.165 

26.316 

2.681 

5,058 


State  total 

KANSAS 

Allen.. 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber  

Barton 

Bourtton 

Brown 

Butler     ..•! 

Chase 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee 


672. 150 


1763 
2,175 
4,702 
2,234 
1732 
1384 
2,932 
9,823 
9*9 
1.224 
5,330 


Title  t 
children 


Total      Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


931 
883 
786 
547 
901 
793 
1.081 
1,106 
945 
777 
359 
683 
1,425 
1,520 
932 
700 
480 
569 
1,073 
729 
590 
2,021 
578 
1.200 
650 
487 
375 
536 
474 
803 
642 
944 
684 
734 
398 
892 
470 
567 
735 
1,055 
607 
450 
1,006 
935 
583 
1.227 
1,154 
2,598 
271 
443 
1,048 
505 
854 
883 
910 
556 
714 
825 
520 
609 
901 
631 
701 
678 
931 
1,276 
591 
1524 
2.494 
612 
711 
488 
1108 
1,059 
1,307 
730 
1,042 
717 
683 
476 
1,369 
481 
745 
552 
1,272 
426 
1,152 
2.832 
442 
549 


7,004 
1142 
5,289 
4.669 
7,286 
5,0(1 
5.611 
11430 
5,574 
4.776 
2.266 
5.684 
7,046 
15.158 
5,895 
1592 
2.764 
2.935 
1047 
11,264 
1747 
21.604 
4.628 
1413 
1025 
4,428 
2.785 
4,215 
1968 
4,175 
1687 
4,805 
5,912 
5.3a 
4.418 
4,350 
1922 
1177 
4.823 
1255 
1250 
4.127 
11,195 
1217 
4,374 
1297 
11,802 
34,205 
2,842 
2.946 
5,068 
1427 
1484 
1836 
1936 
1499 
4,476 
4.392 
1135 
1898 
1948 
5,434 
1374 
5,129 
5,092 
7,761 
4,419 
67,967 
21412 
5,127 
2,701 
4,957 
31,505 
5,297 
1648 
10,494 
1203 
1077 
1801 
2.765 
12.615 
5,774 
5,702 
2.616 
11285 
1599 
1317 
29.148 
1123 
5,607 


n89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
7189 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
76.89 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7188 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
76.89 
7189 
7189 
7189 
7189 


92.666 


764. 816 


7189 


466 
424 
661 
196 
571 
611 
496 
793 
152 
245 
977 


4,229 
2,599 
1363 
2,430 
1303 
1995 
1428 
10. 616 
1,101 
1,469 
1307 


7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 
7199 


Total 
entiUemant 


1. 


)S38,  537. 56 
472,25138 
406. 671.  21 
351999.41 
560,22154 
39a  (Tin 
431.42171 
1,032.632.70 
421,  9(4. 8( 
387,221(4 
174,232.74 
437,042.78 
541.7(194 
,165,49162 
453.2(155 
506, 851 81 
212.523.96 
221672.15 
464.96183 
866. 0(8. 9( 
288,106.83 
1.661, 131. 9( 
355,84192 
646, 871 57 
463.2(2.25 
340.4(192 
214,131(5 
324,091.35 
305.09152 
321,  Oil  75 
437.27143 
369.45145 
454,571(8 
411.207.72 
339,70102 
334.471.50 
301,5(2.51 
244, 279. 53 
371840.47 
480,948.95 
711,232.50 
317.32103 
860.7*155 
471  025. 13 
33131188 
637,956.33 
907, 455. 78 

2,630,022.45 
211521.38 
226.517.94 
389,67152 
263,502.03 
498,  554. 76 
525.620.04 
763. 979. 04 
26103111 
344,159.64 
337,700.88 
241.  050. 15 
299.717.22 
681011.72 
417,820.26 
259,426.86 
394.36181 
391.  521 88 
596,74129 
339,77191 

5,225.9(2.63 

1,800,14168 
394,21103 
207.679.89 
381,14173 

2,422,41145 
407,286.33 
664,944.72 
806,88166 
47194167 
236,  590. 53 
292,25189 
212.60185 
969.967.35 
443.9S2.86 
431426.78 
201.144.24 

1,021,483.65 
271727.11 
485.714.13 

2. 241,  189.  72 
240, 127. 47 
431. 122. 23 


58, 806, 702. 24 


312,90171 
192. 301 01 
396.80137 
179. 791 70 
688,32197 
291590.06 
253.637.72 
785,477.84 
81,462.99 
101691.31 
466, 654. 93 


July  6,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


State  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total  Federal 
children  grant 
iffacted    per  pupil 


Total 
entitlement 


KANSAS— Con  tiaued 

Cheyenne 1.207  183  1,390  $7199  J102,84110 

Claii     801  78  879  7199  65,037.21 

Clay     2,451  233  2,684  7199  198,589.16 

Cloud      1387  272  1659  7199  271729.41 

Coffey 1,924  349  2.273  7199  161179.27 

Comancko 790  113  903  7199  66,812.97 

Cowley 1063  707  1770  7199  648,892.30 

Crawford 7.374  1,060  14J4  7199  624,031.66 

Decatur 1,373  131  1,504  7199  111.280.96 

Dickinson 4,811  615  1426  7199  401,469.74 

Doniphan 2.421  378  2,799  7199  207,098.01 

Douglas 1387  649  1036  7199  66157164 

Edwards 1,304  179  1,483  7199  109,727.17 

Elk     1,094  164  1,258  7199  93,079.42 

EHis    1419  448  5,867  7199  434,099.33 

Elsworth 1,821  255  2,076  7199  15160124 

Finney 4.459  553  1012  7199  371837.88 

Ford  1339  470  1809  7199  429,807.91 

Franklin 4,315  559  4,874  73.99  360,627.26 

Gary 1578  963  1541  73.99  483  96159 

Gove.. 1.143  119  1,262  73.99  93,37138 

Graham.... 1,482  224  1,706  73.99  126,22194 

Grant 1.533  75  1.608  7199  11197192 

Gray 1,159  197  1,356  73.99  100  33155 

Graslay 562  26  588  73  99  43,506.12 

Greenwood 2,558  483  1041  73.99  22100159 

Hamlton 886  42  928  7199  68,662.72 

Harper 2,299  157  2,456  73.99  181,71144 

Harvey 1267  563  1830  7199  505  351.70 

Haskell 868  83  951  9199  70.364.49 

Hodiaman 890  87  977  73.99  72.288.23 

jKkson 2.386  459  2,845  73  99  211501.55 

Jefferson 2.813  332  3,145  7199  232,69155 

JeweM 1,595  297  1,892  73.99  139,989.08 

Johnson 31810  1,624  41,434  7199  1066,701.66 

Kearny 904  50  954  7199  71586.46 

Kingman 2.594  322  2.916  73.99  211754.84 

Kiowa 1,163  99  1,262  73.99  9137138 

Labette 1939  1,299  7,238  7199  535,539.62 

Lane 788  71  859  7199  63,557.41 

Leavenworth 11829  1,1U  11,973  7199  881882.27 

Uncoln 1.263  146  1.409  7199  104,251.91 

Unn 1,866  360  2,226  7199  164,701.74 

Logan 1.180  85  1,265  7199  91597.35 

Lyon 1477  839  1316  7199  467,32184 

McPharson 1750  366  1116  7199  452,522.84 

Marion 1601  446  4,047  7199  299,437.53 

Marshall 3,585  615  4,200  7199  311758.00 

Meade 1,391  200  1,591  7199  117.71109 

Miami 4,538  602  1140  7199  380,30160 

Mitchell 2.101  228  2,329  7199  172,322.71 

Montgomery.- 11695  1,628  12,323  7199  911,77177 

Morris 1,752  399  2,151  7199  159,152.49 

Morton 921  79  1,000  7199  71990.00 

Nemaha 1263  629  1892  7199  287.96108 

Neosho - 4,526  601  1127  7199  379.346.73 

Ness 1.425  216  1.641  7199  121,417.59 

Norton 1.940  322  2.262  7199  167,36138 

Osage 1083  327  1410  7199  252,305.90 

Osborne...- 1,691  306  1,997  7199  147,758.03 

Ottawa 1,486  159  1,645  7199  121,71155 

Pawnee 2.177  199  2,376  7199  171800.24 

Phillips 2.075  264  2,339  7199  171062.61 

Pottawatomie 2,816  502  1318  7199  24149182 

Pratt - 2,957  268  1225  7199  238,617.75 

Rawlins 1,410  191  1,601  7199  111457.99 

Reno 14,212  1,219  11431  7199  1,141.739.69 

Republic 2.133  411  2,544  7199  188,230.56 

Rice 3,376  125  1501  7199  259,038.99 

Riley 7,310  709  1019  7199  59132181 

Rooks 2,633  267  2,900  7199  214,571.00 

Rush 1,541  210  1,751  7199  129,556.49 

Russell 2,864  157  1021  7199  223,52179 

Salina 11,621  904  12.525  7199  921724.75 

Scott 1,426  91  1,517  7199  112,242.83 

Sedgwick....- 84,976            11953  91929  7199  7,097,786.71 

Sewaid 4,246  288  4,534  7199  335,47166 

Shawnee 30,376  1327  31703  7199  2,491684.97 

Sheridan 1,261  299  1,560  7199  111424.40 

Shermen 1,660  216  1.876  7199  138,805.24 

Smith 1,732  311  2.043  7199  151,161.57 

Stafford 1.784  219  2,003  7199  148,201.97 

Stanton 590  29  619  7199  41799.81 

Stevens 1.276  99  1,375  7199  101,736.25 

Sumner 1432  404  1836  7199  505,79164 

Thomas 1.874  88  1,962  7199  145,168.38 

Trego 1,464  154  1,618  7199  11171182 

Wabaunsee ...  1,534  306  1,842  7199  136,28158 

Wallace 610  55  665  7199  4120135 

Washington 2,543  628  3,171  7199  234,622.29 

Wichita 779  197  976  7199  72,214.24 

Wil»n 3.045  358  3.403  7199  215,787.97 

Woodson 1,179  281  1,460  7199  108.02140 

Wyandotie 44,563  7.855  52,418  7199  3,871407.82 

State  total 518,043          61843  579,886  7199  42,90176114 


KENTUCKY 

Adair. 3,994  2,143  1137  64.49  39177113 

Allen 2,801  1,293  4,094  64.49  264,022.06 

Anderson 2,031  407  2,438  64.49  157,226.62 

BaHard 1,929  436  2.365  64.49  152,51185 

Barren     1839  2,641  9,480  64.49  611,36120 

Bath 2,314  1,118  3,432  64.49  221.329.68 


State  and  county 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affectad    per  pupil 


23549 


ToUl 
entitlement 


1, 


1. 


KENTUCKY— Continued 

BrtI 11,015  1590  11605  {64.49 

Boone ISO  382  6,272  64.49 

Bourbon 4,603  1,080  1683  64.49 

Boyd 12,941  2,048  14,989  64.49 

Boyle 4.480  1,174  1654  64.49 

Bracken 1.724  363  2,087  64.49 

Breathm 1126  3,656  1782  64.49 

Breckinridge 3,909  1,276  5,185  64.49 

Bullitt. -.  4.4U  565  1009  64.49 

Butler 2.655  1,316  3,971  64.49 

Caldwell 2,9(3  908  3,901  64.49 

Caltoway ..-  4,181  843  5,004  64.49 

Campbell... 20,588  1,722  22,310  64.49 

Carlisle 1,207  234  1,441  64.49 

Carroll 1.985  443  2.428  64.49 

Carter 1174  2.364  1538  64.49 

Casey 4,537  2,641  7,178  64.49 

Christian 11,208  2,791  11999  64.49 

Clark 1235  1,075  1310  54.49 

CUy.. - 7,079  4,340  11,419  64.49 

Clinton.. 2,523  1,563  4,086  64.49 

Crittenden 2,053  715  2,768  64.49 

Cumberland 2.022  1,241  1263  64.49 

Davieaa 11776  2,876  21,652  64.49 

Edmonson... 2,352  1,048  1400  64.49 

ai»n. 1,930  942  2,872  64.49 

EsHI 1426  1,548  4.974  64.49 

Fayeda 27.771  4,625  32,396  64.49 

Fleming 2,682  822  1514  64.49 

Floyd 14,117  1966  21083  64.49 

Franklin 1395  844  7,239  64.49 

Fulton 2,759  979  1738  54.49 

GaHabn 945  147  1,092  64.49 

Garrard 2,311  735  1046  64.49 

Grant 2,348  539  2,887  54.49 

Graves 1887  1,483  1370  64.49 

Grayaon 4,400  1,919  1319  64.49 

Green 2.765  878  1643  64.49 

Greenup 1587  2,275  11862  64.49 

Hancock 1,423  352  1,775  64.49 

Hardin 12,358  1.957  14,315  64.49 

Hartan 11929  7,074  24,003  64.49 

Harrison 1194  651  1845  64.49 

Hart 1696  1,858  1554  64.49 

Henderson 1685  1,454  11139  64.49 

Henry ,.  2,702  711  1413  64.49 

Hickman 1,632  633  2.265  64.49 

Hopkins.. 1418  2,0«  11,466  64.49 

Jackson - 1365  2.021  1386  64.49 

Jefferson 146,341  19,766  166,107  M.49 

Jessamine 1029  559  3,588  64.49 

Johnson ...  1697  2,763  1460  64.49 

Kenton 21946  2,506  31.452  64.49 

Knott - 1129  3,582  1711  64.49 

Knox 7,848  4,992  12,840  54.49 

Larue 2,601  733  3,334  64.49 

Laurel 7,344  1236  11580  54.49 

Lawrence 1601  1,766  1367  64.49 

Lee 2,282  1,284  1566  64.49 

Leslie 1845  2,148  1993  54.49 

Letcher 11030  4,457  14,487  54.49 

Lewis 3,905  1,583  1488  54.49 

Lincoln 4,568  2,389  1957  54,49 

Livingston... 1,709  523  2,232  54.49 

Logan 4,941  1,782  1723  64.49 

Lyon... 1,090  161  1,251  54.49 

McCrackan 11851  2,553  11404  54.49 

MeCreary 4,357  2.413  1770  54.49 

McLean 2.363  583  2,946  54.49 

Madison.. 7,570  2.319  9,898  54.49 

Matoffin 1604  2,431  1035  54.49 

Marion 1301  1,429  1730  54.49 

Marshall 4.136  690  4,826  64.49 

Martin ---.  1695  1,715  1410  54.49 

Mason 4,488  1,171  5,659  64.49 

Meade 1451  509  1960  64.49 

Menifee 1,226  751  1,977  64.49 

Mercer. .- 1395  963  4,358  54.49 

Metcalfe 2,016  986  3,002  M.49 

Monroe 3,143  1,847  4,990  64.49 

Montgomery... 1607  1,283  4,890  54.49 

Mornn 3,202  1,676  4,878  64.49 

Muhlenberg.. 7,505  2,356  1861  64.49 

Nelson 1566  1,197  7.763  54.49 

Nicholas 1,593  479  2,072  64.49 

Ohio - 4,602  1,670  1272  64.49 

Oldham 2,981  306  3,287  54.49 

Owan 1,927  466  2,393  54.49 

Owsley 1,617  1,276  2.893  64.49 

Pendleton 2.475  376  2,851  54.49 

Perry 11,658  1112  11770  64.49 

Pike 22,n6  9,813  32,589  54.49 

Powell 1,980  808  2,788  64.49 

Pulaski 1424  4,138  11562  64.49 

Robertson 592  314  906  64.49 

Rockcastle.. 1642  1,795  1437  64.49 

fiowan 1225  1,134  4,359  54.49 

Russell 1173  1,965  1138  54.49 

Scott 1319  698  4,017  54.49 

Shelby...- 4,574  897  1471  64.49 

Simpson 2,718  1,006  1724  54.49 

Spencer 1,518  343  1,361  64.49 

Taykir. 4.041  1,029  1070  64.49 

Todd 2,883  1,127  4,010  54.49 

Trigg 2,245  1,183  1428  64.49 


{1,070,856.45 
404,481.28 
366,496.67 
966,640.61 
364,626.46 
134,590.63 
566,351.18 
334,380.65 
323,030.41 
256,089,79 
251,57149 
322,707.96 
1,438,771.90 
92,930.09 
156.581.72 
550.61162 
462,909.22 
902, 795. 51 
406,931.90 
736,411.31 

263. 506. 14 
171508.32 
210, 430. 87 

,391337.48 
211266.00 
185,21128 
320,77126 

2,088,21104 
221617.86 

1,295,152.67 
466,84111 
241,063.62 
70,423.08 
191436.54 
186,182.63 
539, 781. 30 
407.512.31 
234,937.07 
700.490.38 
114.4(9.75 
923, 174. 35 
.547,953.47 
247,964.05 
351177.46 
653,864.11 
220,104.37 
141069.85 
739, 442. 34 
347, 341 14 
11712,240.43 
231, 390. 12 
545, 585. 40 

2, 028, 339. 48 
626,2(2.39 
828. 051. 60 
211009.66 
582.304.20 
346,117.83 
229.971.34 
386,488.57 
934, 266. 63 
353, 921. 12 
448,656.93 
141941.68 
433. 566. 27 
80. 676. 99 

1,057.89196 
436,  597.  30 
189,987.54 
637,  741. 61 

389. 197. 15 
434.017.70 
311,228.74 
3U,890.90 
364,948.91 
384,360.40 
127, 496. 73 
281,047.42 
191598.98 
321.805.10 
31135110 
314,  582. 22 
635,  935. 89 
500, 635. 87 
133,623.28 
404,481.28 
211.97163 
154,  324. 57 
186,  5(9. 57 
183,860.99 

1,081,497.30 
2,101,664.61 
171798.12 
874,61138 
58,427.94 
350,632.13 
281,111.91 
331,341(2 
2S(.  051 33 
352.824.79 
240. 1(0. 76 
120.01189 
326.964.30 
258.604.90 
221.071.72 


23550 


state  and  county 


Total 

child  ran 

af<  5  to  17 


KEKTUCKY— Contin 

TrimMa 

UriKM 

Warran 

Waahinfton 

WavM 

Wabiaf 

Wtirtlay.... 

Wo«a 

Woodford 

Stat*  total. 

LOUISIANA 

Acadia 

Allan 

Aacaiwon 

Axwmptioa 

Avoyolm 

BMuraiard 

BwnviHa 

Bouiar... 

Caddo 

Calcasifu 

CaMwall 

Camaron..  . 

CaUhoula 

Claiborna 

Concordia 

OaSoto 

East  Baton  Rouia 

Eaat  Carroll 

East  Faliciana 

Evanialina 

Franklin 

Grant.. 

Ibaria 

Ibarvilla 

Jacknn 

Jatfanon 

Jaffareon  Davis 

Lafayatta 

Lafourcha 

LaSalla 

Lincoln. 

Livinjston ,., 

Madison 

Morahouta 

NatchitoclMs 

Orlaans. 

OuchiU 

Ptaguammas ... 

PolntaCoMpaa 

Rapidas.     

Rad  Rjyar 

Richland.   .. 

Sabina. 

SI  Barnard..  . 

Si  Charlas 

SI  Halana 

SI  Jamas... 
SI  )ohn  tha  Bapdst 
SL  Landry 
SI  Maren... 

SL  Mary 

SL  Tammany 

Tanfipahoa 

Tansu..     

Tarretwnna 

Union..     

Varmilion 

Varnon.     

Washington 

Wabslar      

Waal  Baton  Rouga... 

Wast  Carrot! 

Waal  Faliciana 

Winn 

Slato  total. 

MAINE 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook. 

Cumbarland 

Franklin.    .. 

Hancock 

Kannabac 

Knoi 

Lincoln.    .  . 

Oxford 

Panobscol 

Piscataquis..^ 

Sagadahoc 

Somarsat. 

WaWo 

Washinfton 

York . 

SUta  toUI. 


1.326 
3,M9 

10.301 
3.149 
4.250 
3,249 
7.324 
1.931 
2,a74 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  FORMULA-FISCAL  YEAR  1972-Continuad 


July  6,  1971 


Title  I 
children 


174 

863 

2.» 

996 

2.723 

119 

3.645 

1.509 

626 


ToUl 

Federal 

children 

grant 

affected 

per  pupil 

1.500 

{64.49 

4.852 

64.49 

13.190 

64.49 

4.147 

64.49 

6.973 

64.49 

4.068 

64.49 

10.968 

64  49 

3.440 

64.49 

3.500 

64.49 

Total 
entitlement 


»6.735.00 
312.905.48 
850. 623. 10 
267,  440.  03 
449,68177 
262,345.32 
707.  390.  81 
221,845.60 
225.715.00 


State  and  county 


Total 

c  hiMran 

age  S  to  17 


781.061 

224.036 

1,005,097 

64.49 

64, 818,  705. 53 

14.263 

4,635 

18.898 

76.91 

1. 453, 445. 18 

5.794 

1.630 

7,424 

76.91 

570  979  84 

8.314 

1.912 

10,226 

76.91 

786,481.66 

5.325 

1,559 

6,884 

76.91 

529,448.44 

11, 159 

5,123 

16,282 

76.91 

1,252.248.62 

5,209 

1.283 

6,492 

76.91 

499.299  72 

4,627 

1.632 

6,259 

76.91 

481  379  69 

15.322 

3.039 

18,361 

76  91 

1  412  144  51 

57,776 

11.420 

69,196 

76.91 

5.321.864.36 

39,000 
2.534 

4,789 

43,789 

76.91 

3.367,811.99 

1.117 

3,651 

76.91 

280.  798. 41 

1.796 

198 

1,994 

76.91 

153,  358. 54 

3,386 

1,631 

5.017 

76.91 

385.857.47 

5,287 

2,0U 

7.335 

76.91 

564,134.85 

6,280 

2.498 

8,778 

76.91 

675,115.98 

7,185 

2.961 

10, 146 

76.91 

780.328.86 

59,999 

7,189 

67.188 

76.91 

5.167,429.08 

4.701 

2,510 

7.211 

76.91 

554.598.01 

4,280 

1  838 

6  Its 

76.91 

470.535.38 

9,342 

4,430 

13.  772 

76.91 

1.059.204.52 

8.260 

4  586 

12.846 

76.91 

987  985.86 

3,750 

1.041 

4  791 

76.91 

368.475.81 

14,505 

2,698 

17  203 

76.91 

1.323,082.73 

8,724 

2,972 

11.696 

76.91 

899  539.36 

4,442 

1,009 

5,451 

76.91 

419  236  41 

57,253 

4,963 

62.216 

76.91 

4.785.032.56 

8,720 

2.175 

10.895 

76.91 

837.934.45  ' 

21.905 

4,990 

26.8S6 

76.91 

2,068,494.45 

15,725 

2.513 

18  238 

76.91 

1  402,684.58 

3,508 

777 

4,285 

76.91 

329.559.35 

6,221 

1.589 

7.810 

76.91 

600.667.10 

8.202 

2. 169 

10  371 

76.91 

797,633.61 

4.  MS 

2.609 

7.514 

76.91 

577  901  74 

10.293 

3.990 

14  283 

76.91 

1,098.505.53 

10,209 

4,509 

14.718 

76.91 

1. 131  961  38 

143,970 

26,866 

170.836 

76.91 

13,138,996.76 

26. 792 

5.876 

32.668 

76.91 

2  512,495.88 

6.493 

1,028 

7.521 

76.91 

578,440.11 

7.101 

3,706 

10,807 

76.91 

831  166.37 

28. 251 

6.624 

34,875 

76.91 

2.682  236.25  i 

2.945 

1.508 

4  453 

76.91 

342,480.23  , 

7.545 

3,876 

11,421 

76.91 

878.389.11 

5^436 

1,783 

7.217 

76.91 

555.  059. 47 

!■% 

613 

10.198 

76.91 

784.  328. 18 

(bin 

1.023 

7,216 

76.91 

554. 982  56 

l-S 

1.712 

4.741 

76.91 

364,630.31 

5.0 

1.711 

7.537 

76.91 

579,  670. 67 

5,577 

1,216 

6,793 

76.91 

522,  449. 63 

25,961 

12.643 

38,604 

76.91 

2,  969,  033. 64 

8,982 

3,823 

12.805 

76.91 

984,832.55 

13.882 

2.565 

16.447 

76.91 

1,264.938.77  ; 

10,745 

2.578 

13.323 

76.91 

1,024,671.93 

16,805 

S.625 

22,430 

76.91 

1.725.091.30 

3,955 

2,681 

6,636 

76.91 

510.  374. 76 

18,112 

2,704 

20.816 

76.91 

1,600,958.56 

4.926 

1,494 

6,420 

76.91 

493,762.20 

10. 151 

2,695 

12.846 

76.91 

987,985.86  ! 

5.107 

1,634 

6.741 

76.91 

518,450,31 

12.801 

3,4(2 

16.283 

76.91 

1.252,325.53 

'    10.963 

2,621 

13.584 

76.91 

1,044.745.44  1 

4.43S 

1,052 

5,487 

76.91 

422,005.17   I 

J-Si 

2,471 

6.982 

76.91 

536,985.62   ' 

3.037 

1,570 

4,607 

76.91 

354,324.37   i 

4,534 

1,564 

6,098 

76.91 

468.997.18  1 

875,  849 

214,776 

1.090.625 

76.91 

83. 879, 968.  75 

20.600 

2,377 

22, 977 

72.90 

1.675,023.30 

29.424 

5,615 

35,039 

72.90 

2,554.343.10  i 

42.713 

6,869 

49,582 

72.90 

3.614.527.80 

5,042 

613 

5,655 

72.90 

412.249.50 

7.545 

1.091 

8,636 

72.90 

629,564.40 

21,135 

2.732 

23,867 

72.90 

1.739.904.30  1 

6,571 

1,154 

7,725 

72.90 

563.152.50 

4,370 

658 

5,028 

72.90 

366.541.20 

11.372 

1.350 

12,722 

72.90 

927. 433. 80 

29.627 

3.715 

33,342 

72.90 

2.430.631.80 

4.369 

574 

4,943 

72.90 

360.344.70   i 

5.521 
9. 9-^2 

787 
1.451 

6.308 
11,433 

72.90 
72.90 

459.853.20 
833.465.70 

SS 

n7 

6.679 

72.90 

486. 899. 10 

7.790 

2.I4S 

9  935 

72.90 

724.261.50 

23. 619 

2,976 

26.595 

72.90 

1.938.775.50 

235.  542 

34.924 

270.466 

72.90 

19.716.971.40 

■  ■ 

MARYLAND 

*llH»ny 19,149 

Anne  Arundel 50.304 

Baltimore 121986 

Baltimore  City 207,501 

Celvart... 4,734 

Carolina 4  633 

Cifioll li;674 

C«il- 11.179 

C**'les 9.550 

DoiciMstar $,$45 

Frederick \%  ggg 

Garrett 5.592 

Harford 19,221 

Howard 9  146 

^•nt  .     3,530 

Montgomery 94.779 

Prince  Georges 91,181 

Queen  Annas 4  017 

SL  Marys- lo!  508 

Somerset 4.655 

Talbot 4,953 

Washington..   21  421 

Wicomico         11,515 

Worcester.                5,683 


Slate  total 
MASSACHUSEnS 


751, 154 


State  total. 
MICHIGAN 


AU»na 1,650 

Alger 2.656 

Allegan is.jio 

Alpena 7,680 

Antrim 2  749 

Arenac 2,551 

Baraga 1,960 

Barry g.  IJ3 

Bey 28.469 

Beniif 1,976 

Berrien 38  712 

Branch 7,952 

Calhoun 33  824 

Cass 10,105 

Charlevoil 3.499 

Cheiraygan 3,882 

Chippewa 8,314 

Clara 2,959 

Clinton 10  630 

Crawford 1  177 

DelU 9.473 

Dickinson 5,705 

E«ton 13,3J9 

Emmet 4  113 

Genesee 95,408 

Gladwin. 3  074 

Gogebic..        6,210 

Grand  Traverse 7  917 

Gratiot.     9  657 

Hillsdale 8,838 

Houghton 7,730 

Huron 9  607 

Ingham 49,097 

Ionia 10  970 

liweo 3,719 

Iron 4,426 

Isabella g  619 

Jackson. 3L831 

Kalamazoo 40.478 

Kalkaska i  ni 

''•nt 91^978 

Keweenaw 476 

Lake 1,204 

Lapeer 10.  I88 

Leelanau 2,489 

Lenawee 20.807 

Livingston 10  122 

Luce.     1.714 

MackmK 2  919 

Macomb 108,297 

Manistee 4,781 

Marquette 13,266 

"won 5,672 

Meoosta. 4,134 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


2.681 
4.446 
4.816 
61,225 
1.263 

997 
1.153 
1.306 
2.127 
1.697 
2.016 
1.160 
1.989 

645 

669 
3.558 
6,722 

888 
2.128 
1.309 

911 
2.402 
2,007 


1,516 


22,530 

54,750 

126,802 

268.726 

5.997 

5.630 
12.827 
12,485 
11.677 

8.342 
18.914 

6.752 
21.210 

9.791 

4,199 
98.  337 
97,903 

4,905 
12,636 

5,964 

5.864 
23.823 
13,522 

7,199 


J73. 12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 
73.12 


109.631 


860.785 


73.12 


Barnstable     14,950  2  log 

Berkshire 33,166  4099 

Bristol 89.289  12.446 

Dull** 1.261  160 

E»e« 129.250  14.213 

Franklin 13,437  1  319 

Hampden 98,181  12.216 

Hampshire 21.636  1,453 

Middlesex 276.323  21  759 

Nantucket 727  80 

Norfolk 121,254  6  884 

Plymoutll 59,834  6.919 

Suffolk 153.044  42.289 

Worcester ..  132.847  13,  136 


17,058 

37,265 

101,735 

1,421 

143,  463 

14,756 
110,397 

23,089 

298,082 

807 

128, 138 

66,753 
195,  333 
145.983 


67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 
67.70 


1.145.199  139.081       1.284,280 


67.70 


1. 


1. 


237 

342 

.716 

681 

371 

460 

335 

864 

2.364 

215 

5,299 

887 

4,005 

1,265 

304 

720 

1,012 

456 

759 

157 

799 

607 

,120 

628 

11.354 

359 

556 

753 

1,091 

1,123 

1,153 

1,684 

5,196 

1.047 

394 

375 

1.061 

2.454 

3,638 

280 

8,470 

83 

326 

888 

361 

1,763 

789 

231 

260 

6,477 

406 

1,142 

545 

716 


1,887 
2,998 

17.526 
8,361 
3,120 
3,011 
2,295 
9,047 

30,833 
2,191 

44,011 
8,839 

37,829 

11,370 
3,803 
4,602 
9.326 
3,415 

11,389 
1,334 

10, 272 
6,312 

14.509 
4.741 
106.762 
3.433 
0.766 
8.670 

10. 748 
9.961 
8.883 

11.291 

54.293 

12.017 
4.113 
4,801 
9,680 

34.285 

44.116 

1,451 

100,448 

559 

1,530 

11,  076 
2,850 

22,  570 

10,911 
1,945 
3,179 
114,774 
5,187 

14,408 
6,217 
5.550 


77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.  53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
n.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
77.53 
n.53 


ToUI 
entitlement 


n.647. 

4.003. 

9,271, 
19,  649. 
438, 
411. 
937. 
912, 
853. 
609. 

1.382. 
493, 

1.550, 
715, 
307, 

7.190, 

7,158. 
358. 
923, 
436. 
428. 

1.741, 
988, 
526, 


393.  SO 
320.00 
762.24 
245.12 
500,64 
665.60 
910. 24 
903.20 
822.24 
967.04 
991.68 
706.24 
875.20 
917.92 
030.88 
401.44 
667.36 
653.60 
944.32 
087.68 
775.68 
937.76 
728.64 
390.88 


62. 940.  599.  20 


1,154, 

2.522. 

6.887. 

96. 

9,712, 

998, 

7,473, 

1,563, 

20,  180, 

M, 

8.  674, 

4,519, 

13,224. 

9,883, 


826,60 
840.50 
459.50 
201.70 
U5. 10 
981.20 
876.90 
125.30 
151.40 
633.90 
942.60 
178.10 
044.10 
049.10 


86, 945.  756. 00 


146.299.11 
232.434.94 

1.  358,  790.  78 
648, 228. 33 
241,893.60 
233,442.83 
177,931.35 
701,413.91 

2,390.482.49 
169.  868. 23 

3,412,172.83 
685, 287. 67 

2.932.882.37 
881.516.10 
294. 846. 59 
356.  793.  06 
723.  044.  78 
264.  764. 95 
882.989.17 
103, 425. 02 
796,388.16 
489,  369. 36 

1.124,882.77 
367.  569.  73 

8.277.257.86 
266. 160. 49 
524. 567. 98 
672. 185. 10 
833. 292.  U 
772, 276. 33 
688,698.99 
875,391.23 

4.209,336.29 
931.678.01 
318. 88a  89 
372.221.53 
750.  490. 40 

2.658,116.05 

3,420,313.48 
112.496.03 

7,787,733.44 

43,  339. 27 

118.620.90 

858. 722. 28 

220.960.50 

1,749,852.10 
845,929.83 
150. 795. 85 
246,467.87 

8. 898, 428,  22 
402.148.11 

1,117,052.24 
482,  0O4.  01 
430,291.50 
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Total 

ToUI 

Federal 

children 

Title  1 

children 

grant 

and  county 

age  5  to  17 

children 

affected 

per  pupil 

ToUI 
entitlement 


MICHIGAN— Continued 

Menominee 6,806  887  7,683  {77,53 

Midland. 15,222  1.419  16,641  77.53 

Missaukee 2,001  349  2,350  77.53 

Monroe 28,162  2,152  30,314  77.53 

Montcalm 9,345  1.074  10,419  77.53 

Montfomery 1.188  281  1,470  77.53 

Muikaton 41,063  5,255  46.318  77.52 

Nawayge 6,680  975  7,655  77.53 

Oakland 186.929  13.222  200,151  77.53 

Ocama 4,516  562  5,078  77.53 

Ofomaw 2,653  509  3,162  77.53 

Onten^en 2,692  355  3,047  77.53 

Oscaola 3,717  492  4.209  77.53 

Oscoda 886  221  1.107  77.53 

Otsigo --  1,958  270  2,228  77.53 

Ottawa 27.452  1,546  28.998  77.53 

Preaqu*  Isle 3,672  403  4,075  77.53 

Reacommon 1,667  290  1,957  77.53 

Saginaw 50.687  6.619  57,306  77.53 

StCtair 28,587  3,563  32,150  77.53 

SLJosaph 10,462  839  11,301  77.53 

Sanilac 8,602  1,085  9,687  77.53 

SchooJcraft 2,365  448  2,813  77.53 

Shiawassee 14,261  1,205  15,466  77.53 

Tuscola 11,187  944  12,131  77.53 

VanBoren 12,412  1,661  14,073  77.53 

WasMenaw 35,743  3,071  38,814  77.53 

Wayne... 630,162  101,895  732,057  77.53 

Wexford- 4,777  374  5,151  77.53 


State  total... 
MINNESOTA 


{596, 438, 29 

1,290,176.73 

182, 195. 50 

2.350,244.42 

807,785.07 

113,969.10 

3,591,034.54 

593, 492. 15 

15.517,707.03 

393,697.34 

245, 149. 86 

236,233.91 

326, 323. 77 

85,825.71 

172,736.84 

2,248,214.94 

315,934.75 

151, 726. 21 

4,  U2. 934. 18 

2,492,589.50 

876, 166. 53 

751,033.11 

218,091.89 

1,199.078.98 

94,516.43 

1,091,079.69 

3.  009. 249. 42 

56,756,379.21 

399, 357. 03 


1.960,772         232.544      2,193,316         77.53         170,047,789.48 


SUle  and  county 


ToUI 

chiMren 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


ToUI      Federal 
chiMren  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


ToUI 
entitlement 


Aitkin 3.210  803  4,013  84.77  340,182.01 

Anoka 23,874  1,592  25,466  84.77  2,158,752.82 

Becker 6,733  1,501  8,234  84.77  697,996.18 

Beltrami 6.376  1,564  7,940  84.77  673,073.80 

Benton. 4,925  856  5,781  84.77  490,055.37 

BigStone 2,530  730  3,260  84.77  276.3Sa20 

BlueEarth 10,332  1,313  11,645  84.77  987,146.65 

Bcoem 7,041  1,035  8,076  84.77  684,602.52 

CatltOfl 7,251  824  8,075  84.77  684,517.75 

Carver 5,695  523  6,218  84.77  527.089.86 

Can -  4,443  1,176  5,619  84.77  476,322.63 

Ctiippewa 4,423  955  5,378  l>..77  4S5,8n.06 

Oittta 3,385  348  3,733  M.77  316,446.41 

Clay 9,889  705  10,594  M.  77  896,053.38 

Clearwater.- 2,418  642  3,060  84.77  259,396.20 

Cook.- - 869  72  941  84.77  79,768.57 

Cottonwood- 4,275  854  5.129  84.77  434,785.33 

CcowWing- 8,598  1.031  9,629  84.77  816,250.33 

Dakota 21,102  1,405  22,507  84.77  1,907,91139 

Oodfe 3,682  498  4,180  84.77  354,33160 

Douglas 5,680  1,226  6,906  84.77  585,421.62 

Faribault 6,278  984  7.262  84.77  615,599.74 

Fillmore-- 6,154  1,193  7,347  84.77  622,805.19 

Freeborn 9,938  1,314  17,252  84.77  953,832.04 

Goodhue 1204  842  9,046  84.77  766,829.42 

Grant 2,293  585  2,878  84.77  243.968.06 

Hennepin 191.463  19.111  210,574  84.77  17.850,357.98 

Houston - 4.609  781  5,390  84.77  456,910.30 

Hubbard 2,686  546  3,232  84.77  273,976.64 

Isanti 3,040  369  3.409  84.77  288,980.93 

Itasca 11,011  1.379  12,390  84.77  1.050.300.30 

Jackson 4,172  1.121  5.293  84.77  441687.61 

Kanabec...-  2,488  546  3.034  84.77  257.192.18 

Kandiyohi 7,576  1,095  1671  84.77  735.040.67 

Kittson 2,358  373  2.731  84.77  231.506.87 

Koocfiiching 5.335  445  5,780  84.77  489.970.60 

LacQuiparfe 3,559  1,269  4.828  84.77  409,269.56 

Lake 3,590  215  3,805  84.77  322,549.85 

Lake  of  tke  Woods- 1,203  200  1.403  84.77  111932.31 

USufur 5.112  931  6,043  84.77  512,265.11 

UncoJn 2,623  803  3.426  84.77  290,422.02 

Lvon 6,261  1,235  7,496  84.77  635,435.92 

McLeod - 6,326  881  7.207  84.77  610.937.39 

Mahnomen 1,936  473  2.409  84.77  204,210.93 

Marshall 3,967  618  4,585  84.77  381670.45 

Martin 7.092  1,083  1175  84.77  692.994.75 

Meeker 5,179  1,223  6.402  84.77  542.697.54 

MWeLjcs 3,874  618  4,492  84.77  380,786.84 

Morrison 7,816  2,055  9,871  84.77  836  764.67 

Mower 13.603  1.219  14,822  84.77  1.256,460.94 

Murray 4.360  776  5,136  84.77  435.37127 

Hicellet 5,340  658  5,998  84.77  508,450.46 

Nobles 6,521  1,368  7,889  84.77  668.750.53 

rtorman 2,916  416  3,332  84.77  282.453.64 

Olmsted 15,394  1,395  16,789  84.77  1.423,203.53 

Otter  Tail , 12,373  2,480  14,853  84.77  1,259,08181 

Pennington 3.249  448  3,697  84.77  313.394.69 

Pine - 4,545  876  5,421  84.77  459,53117 

Pipestone 3,6SZ  725  4,417  84.77  374,429.09 

Polk 9,C9«  1.277  10,975  84.77  930,350.75 

Pope 3,199  721  3,920  84.77  332,29140 

Ramsey ..  100.306  10,773  111,079  84.77  9,416,16183 

Red  Lake 1,804  254  1058  84.77  174,456.66 

Redwood 5^947  1,302  7,249  84.77  614,497.73 

Renville..- 1385  1,230  7,615  84.77  645,523.55 

Rico 1331  807  9,138  84.77  774,628.26 

Hock 3,450  572  4,022  84.77  340,944.94 

RoaMU 3.464  679  4,143  84.77  351,202.11 

SLUuis 57,271  5,265  62,536  84.77  5,301,17172 

Scott 5^967  713  6,680  84.77  566,263.60 

Sherburne 3,210  269  3,479  84.77  294,914.83 


13.909 

69.80 

9,133 

69.80 

7,480 

69.80 

9,727 

69.80 

3.568 

69.80 

28,744 

69.80 

1787 

69.80 

5.765 

69.80 

7.235 

69.80 

3,717 

69.80 

5,067 

69.80 

1856 

69.80 

7,899 

68.90 

21,157 

69.80 

11.599 

69.80 

1109 

69.80 

11,337 

69.80 

15.879 

69.80 

3,393 

69.80 

3,979 

68.80 

3,469 

69.80 

7,378 

69.80 

4,783 

69.80 

31,073 

69.80 

59,750 

69.80 

14.957 

69.80 

10,336 

69.80 

1,888 

69.80 

5.305 

69.80 

11765 

69.80 

7,425 

69.80 

5,216 

69.80 

6,883 

69.80 

19,862 

69.80 

6,531 

69.80 

7,142 

69.80 

4,873 

69.80 

21,542 

69.80 

4,255 

69.80 

1851 

69.80 

13,368 

69.80 

22,107 

69.80 

9,594 

69.80 

16,434 

69.80 

11696 

69.80 

9,276 

69.80 

It  346 

69.80 

U938 

69.80 

5,937 

69.80 

1938 

69.80 

7.753 

69.80 

9,042 

69.80 

9.507 

69.80 

14,382 

69.80 

7,813 

6180 

3,525 

69.80 

13, 197 

69.80 

1875 

6180 

1838 

69.80 

11.790 

69.80 

10,787 

69.80 

9,058 

69.80 

5,793 

69.80 

1756 

69.80 

1362 

69.80 

2.336 

69.80 

24,021 

69.80 

13,390 

69.80 

9,026 

69.80 

5,906 

69.80 

5,030 

69.80 

9,387 

69.80 

7,721 

69.80 

6.713 

69.80 

14,243 

69.80 

31,162 

69.80 

1366 

69.80 

4,224 

69.80 

7,021 

6180 

1372 

6180 

5,696 

69.80 

15,093 

6180 

{411,897.43 
2.141241.34 
5712(146 
334,75173 
441822.67 
72179131 
21X531(3 
442-07155 
350.523.95 
371667.59 
1,242.304.35 
3^.61173 
300,424.88 
92S<M2.71 
79l;-363.86 
44«,(53.13 


82.182,734.83 


MINNESOTA— Continued 

Sibley 4,119  740             4,859        {84.77 

Sterans 21.933  3.409          25,342         84.77 

Staola - 1174  624           1798        84.77 

Stevens 3,253  696            3,949         84.77 

Swift - 4,284  987            5,271         84.77 

Todd 1 531  1, 972             1 503         84. 77 

Traverse 2,045  474            2.519         84.77 

Wabasha - 4.617  598            5.215         84.77 

Wadena...- ...  3.359  776            4,135         84.77 

Waseca 4,016  451             4,467         84.77 

Washington 13.789  857           14.655         84.77 

Watonwan 3,722  827            4,549         84.77 

Wilkin 3.010  534             3.544         84.77 

Windna 1882  1,041           10.923         84.77 

Wrght 1406  1.012            1418         84.77 

Yellow  Medicine 4,083  1,186            5.2»         84.77 

State  toUl "857,131  112.348         9«,479         84.77 

MISSISSIPPI 

Adams 10.710  3.199 

Akorn - 1692  2.441 

Amite 5,055  2,425 

Attala 1247  3.480 

Benton 2,347  1,221 

Bolivar 17,794  10.950 

Calhoun .  4,557  2.240 

Carroll 3.567  2.198 

Chickasaw .- 4.706  2.529 

Choctaw 2,426  1,291 

Claiborne 3.113  1.974 

Clarke 4.831  2,025 

Cley 5,602  2,297 

Coehoma 13,874  7,283 

Copiah 7,806  3.793 

Covington 4,034  2,075 

DeSoto 7,553  3,784 

Forrest..- 13,337  2,502 

Franklin -  .  2,561  832 

George -.- 3,226  753 

Greene- -.  2,541  928 

Grenada - 5,228  2,150 

Hancock 3.909  874 

Harrison 27.102  3.971 

Hinds 41094  11.656 

Holmes 1531  1426 

Humphreys 1326  4.010 

Issaquena 1,171  717 

Itawamba 3.878  1.427 

Jackson 15,304  1,461 

Jascer 5,121  2.304 

Jefferson 3,114  2,102 

Jefferson  Davis 4.331  2,502 

Jon« 11230  3,632 

Kemper - 3,963  2.568 

Lafayette 5,127  2,015 

Umar 3.957  916 

Uuderdete 11982  4.560 

Uwrence 3,025  1.230 

Leake - .  5.700  3.151 

Lee 10.285  3,083 

Leftore - 14,269  7,838 

Uneoln..- 7,522  2,072 

Lowndes 12.318  4.116 

Madison 10,479  1217 

Marten 1637  2.639 

Marshall 7,867  4,479 

Monroe 1447  3,491 

Montgomery 3,935  2.002 

Ne*eba --.  5.998  2,940 

Nowton 5,467  2,286 

Noxubee 5,427  3.615 

OktibbelM -..  1516  2.991 

Panola 1805  5,577 

Pearl  River 1294  1,519 

Perry...- 2,662  863 

Pike 10,113  3.084 

Pontotoc 4,690  2,185 

Prentiss. 4,857  1,981 

Quitman 7,161  4,629 

Rankin 1448  2,339 

SeotL - 1233  Z825 

Sharkey -  3,657  i  136 

Simpson - 5,897  2,859 

Smife ...  4,246  2.116 

Stone 1.861  475 

Sunflower 14,477  1544 

Tallahatchie 7,921  5,469 

Tate 5,568  3,458 

Tippah 4,079  1,827 

TiSomingo 3,726  1,304 

Tunica 5.343  4.044 

Union- .-  5.196  2,525 

Walthall 4.257  2.456 

Warren -..  11.074  3.169 

Washington 22.544  1618 

Wayne 4.836  1,530 

Webster 2,851  1,373 

Wilkinson 4,471  2,550 

Winston --  5.801  2,571 

Yalobusha 3.568  2,178 

Yaioo 1742  5,351 

State  total 611257  256.166         872,423         6180 


970, 848. 20 
637,483.40 
522.104.00 
671944.60 
249. 041 40 

2,006,331.20 
474,430.60 
402,397.00 
505,003.00 
258.446.60 
355.072.60 
478,548.80 
551.350.20 

1,476,758.60 
809.610.20 
426,408.20 
791,322.60 

1,101354.20 
236.831.40 
277.734.20 
242.13120 
514. 9(4. 40 
333. 853. 40 

2.168.(95.40 

4. 171 550. 00 

1.043,998.60 
721,452.80 
131,782.40 
370.289.00 

1.170.197.00 
511265.00 
364  076. 80 
476,943.40 

1,386,367.60 
455, 863. 80 
498,511.60 
340.13140 

1.503,631.60 
296,999.00 
617,799.80 
933. 086. 40 

1,543,06160 
669, 661. 20 

1,147.09120 

1,165,380.80 
647,464.80 
861,  750. 80 
903,072.40 
414,402.60 
623.872.40 
541,159.40 
631, 131. 60 
663,58160 

1,003,863.(0 
545, 347. 40 
241 045.  W 
921,150.60 
479.875.00 
477.292.40 
822.942L00 
752.932.60 
632.24140 
404,351.40 
611.16180 
444,067.60 
163,052.80 

1, 676, 665. 80 
934,622.00 
630, 014. 80 
412.23180 
351. 094. 00 
65!.  212. 60 
538. 925. 80 
4615(7.40 
994.161.40 

2, 175. 107. 60 
444.346.80 
294.(35.20 
490, 065.  (0 
584.36160 
397.58180 

1.053,491.40 


60. 895. 125. 40 
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Tow 

cMMim 
ate  S to  17 


Title  I 
cMMran 


Total      Federal 
children  grant 

aflactad    per  pupil 


MISSOURI 

**if--.- - s,7o  no 

2.S75  44S 

2,0«0  «37 

».«71  7J7 

Bany 4,340  1,IM 

■arte* 2.4K  SC 

3.4M  706 

._                        l.nO  462 

Beimtw t457  735 

%.KH  W2 

1«,»*«  1,«50 

9,245  3.167 

l.«27  «l 

Cabvav 46a  632 

Caaidwi  2.090  404 

CapeGlrarduv 9,«t9  1,594 

Carni 3,123  672 

Carter l.Oit  49« 

Can 6,73«  711 

Cedar 1,927  467 

Ckaritoa 2,»5  903 

Cllfisti«i 2,952  536 

Oafk 2.071  384 

Clay 22.225  921 

CSiilDii 2,647  430 

Cote 1,542  64S 

Coop« 3,261  425 

Crairford 3,0M  662 

Oade 1.6S0  541 

Dallas 2.125  782 

Daviess t.968  524 

DeKalb 1,573  454 

Dent. 2,355  632 

ftwilas 2,566  1.U2 

Dunklii 11,135  4.671 

Fraakiin 10.646  924 

Gasconade 2,713  321 

Geetry 1,781  573 

GreaM 27,726  3,272 

Gniody 2.471  620 

Harriaaa 2,437  108 

Henry 4,281  771 

Hiehory 1,067  315 

Halt - 1.780  401 

Hoerard 2,307  525 

Howell 5,602  1,521 

Iron 2.076  532 

Jackson 130,350  14.952 

Jasper 17.961  2,495 

Jefleraoa 17.762  1.172 

Johnson... 5,614  686 

Knox. 1,480  308 

Laclede 4,641  1,140 

Ufayette 5,608  792 

Lawrence. 5.22%  973 

Lewb 2,314  223 

Uncdn 3,398  449 

Unn.. 3.561  713 

Uvinpton 3,603  727 

McDonald 2,815  867 

Macon 3,330  714 

Madison 2.447  492 

Maries 1,895  589 

Marten.... 6.497  1.030 

Mercer....  1,196  411 

Miller 3,515  687 

Mississippi 6,306  3.051 

Moniteau 2,377  547 

Moaroe 2,395  575 

MofltTMnery 2,411  425 

Morpn 2,086  450 

NewMadrM 9,835  5,439 

Newton 7,676  1,369 

Nodaway 4.845  1.057 

Oreion 2,405  997 

Osaie 2,818  557 

Ozark 1.774  707 

Pemiscot 11.795  6.519 

Per™ 3,945  683 

PattJS 7,673  944 

Pfcel|»$ 5,376  797 

PMm 3,816  899 

PtaMi. -.  5,795  422 

Pa* 2,847  772 

PulaJki_ 6,468  509 

Putnam 1,525  446 

Ralls. 1,943  263 

Randolph 4,679  765 

Ray 3,722  402 

Reynolds 2.501  629 

Ripley 2.317  1.217 

SL  Charles 12,906  698 

StCUir 1,813  813 

St  Francois 8,579  1.310 

SLLewis 176,317  7,214 

StLouisOty 146,743  33,190 

SteGenoeieve 3,381  272 

Saline 5,024  604 

Sdiayler 1,000  367 

Scotland 1,J43  262 

Seott 9.064  2,294 

Shannon 1.855  583 

Shelby 1.877  310 

Stoddard 8,355  3,117 

Stone. 1,966  544 

Sullivan 1,811  450 


4.473 
3.020 
2.517 
7.208 
5,494 
3.071 
4.190 
2.292 
3.192 
10.828 
20.794 
12, 412 
2.295 
5  320 
2.494 
11,483 
3,795 
1.526 
7,449 
2,394 
3,698 
3,488 
2,455 
23.146 
3.077 
9,191 
3,686 
3,746 
2,221 
2,907 
2.432 
2,QZ7 
2,997 
3.678 
15.806 
11, 570 
3,034 
2,354 
30,998 
3,091 
3.245 
5.052 
1.382 
2.181 
2,832 
7,123 
2.608 
145,302 
20,456 
18,934 
6,300 
1,788 
5.781 
6,400 
6,193 
2,537 


,847 
,274 
4,330 
3,682 
4,044 
2,939 
2,4M 
7,527 
1.607 
4,202 
9,357 
2,924 
2,970 
2,836 
2,536 
15,274 
9,045 
5.902 
3.402 
3.375 

2,ai 

18,  314 
4,628 
8,617 
6,173 
4.715 
6,217 
3.64« 
6.977 
1.971 
2,206 
5,444 
4.124 
2,130 
3,534 

13,604 
2,626 
9,889 
183.531 
179,933 
3,653 
5,628 
1,367 
1,605 

11.358 
2.438 
2.187 

11,472 
2.510 
2.261 


168.01 
68.01 
68.01 
6L01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68^1 
68^1 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
68  01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
68.01 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
6101 
68.01 
6101 
6101 


Total 
entitleaient 


904.20173 
295. 190. 2:1 
171.181.17 
490.ni0B 
373.S4194 
708.85171 
284. 981. 90 
155.871(2 
217,087.82 
731412.28 

1.414.19194 
844. 14a  12 
156.082.95 
361  813.20 
169.61194 
780,95183 
258,097.95 
103,783.26 
506,60149 
162.815.94 
251.500.98 
237,21188 
166, 964. 55 

1, 574. 159.  46 

209. 266.77 
625,079.91 
250,684.86 
254,765.46 
151,050.21 
197,706.07 
169,480.92 
137,856.27 
203, 145. 87 

250. 140. 78 
1.674. 961 06 

786.875.70 
206,342.34 
160,085.54 
2.108.173.98 
212,21191 
220,892.45 
343, 586.  52 
93,989.82 
141 329. 81 
192,604.32 
484,435.23 
177.37108 
9.881.90.02 
1,391.212.56 
1.  287, 701. 34 
421463.00 
121,601.88 
393.165.81 
435.264.00 
421.185.93 
172.541.37 
261.634.47 
290, 674.  74 
294.483.30 
250, 412. 82 
275. 032. 44 
199,881.39 
16193184 
511,911.27 
109. 292. 07 
285,77102 
631369.57 
191 861. 24 
201. 989. 70 
192.87136 
172,473.36 
1.038,784.74 
615,150.45 
401,395.02 
231.370.02 
229,533.75 
168,732.81 
1, 245.  535. 14 
314, 751 28 
581042.17 
419,825.73 
320.667.15 
422.81117 
247, 964. 49 
474,  505. 77 
134,047.71 
150, 030.  C6 
370,246.44 
280, 473. 24 
IU.861.30 
240.347.34 
925, 201 04 
171594.26 
672. 550. 89 
12,  ai.  943.  31 
12, 237,  243.  33 
241440.53 
382,76128 
92.9C9.67 
109.15105 
772. 457.  58 
165.80138 
141737.87 
780.  210. 72 
170, 705. 10 
153,770.61 


State  and  county 


Total 

cMUran 

afo  5  to  17 


Title  I 
chiklren 


Total      Federal 
children  irant 

affected    per  pupil 


MISSOURI— Con  tinuad 

Taaey 2,316 

Texas 4,517 

Vetnoo. 4,058 

Warren 1,958 

WMhintlDn 4,294 

Wajraa i259 

Wefcitof 3,360 

HfortH 884 

WriiM 3.522 

State  total 975,603 

MONTANA 

Baaverhead 1,487 

BifHorn 3.045 

Blaiae 2,309 

Broadwater 717 

Carbon 2.207 

Carter 667 

Cascade 17.789 

Chouteau 2.035 

Custer 3.163 

Daniels 992 

Dawion 3.588 

DeerLodte 4,587 

Fallon 1,119 

Ferius 3.6U 

FUtheed 1855 

Gallatin 5,950 

Garfield 538 

Glacier      3,263 

Golden  Alley 327 

Granite 753 

Hill 5,010 

Jefferson 925 

Judith  Basin 816 

Uke 3,684 

Lewis  and  Clark 6,856 

Liberty 734 

Lincoln 3,524 

McCone 1,006 

Madison... 1,247 

Meacher 625 

MinenI 895 

Missoula 10,832 

Musselshell 1,239 

Park 3,282 

Petroleum.   235 

Phillips 1,609 

Pondera 2,216 

Powder  River 663 

Powell..   1,613 

Prairie 706 

Ravalli..   3.375 

Richland 2,930 

Roosevelt 3.591 

Rosebud 1,774 

Sanders 1,773 

Sheridan..   1,823 

Silver  Bow 11,412 

Stillwater  1,512 

SweetGrass 773 

Teton 2,075 

Toole 2,151 

Treasure 374 

Valley 4,252 

Wheatland 770 

Wibaux.    505 

Yelh»wstone 21,362 

Yelkiwstone  National 

Park 4 

State  total 175, 175 

NEBRASKA 

Adams 6,505 

Antelope 2,520 

Arthur 168 

Banner 358 

Blaine 267 

Boone 2,423 

BoxButta 3,110 

Boyd 1,209 

Brown 1,074 

Buffalo 5,948 

Burt 2.528 

Bufler 2,576 

Cass 4.412 

Coder 4,041 

Chase 1,131 

Cherry 2,072 

Cheyenne 4,174 

Ctay 2,171 

Collai 2,165 

Cuminf 3,173 

Custer 4,029 

Dakota... 3,348 

Dawes 2.187 

Dawsen 5,168 

Deuel. 803 

Dixon 2,034 

Dodn - 7,871 

Douilas 71156 

Dundy 932 


697 

1,178 

682 

209 

1,028 

770 

937 

363 

1,127 


3,0U 
5.695 
4.740 
2,165 
5,32? 
3,029 
4.297 
1.247 
4.649 


JSlOl 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 
6101 


160.363      1.135,966 


68.01 


145 
600 

462 

65 

283 

139 

1,711 

250 

195 

130 

466 

206 

113 

393 

588 

376 

146 

944 

40 

35 

521 

77 

95 

558 

445 

25 

249 

217 

145 

81 

54 

915 

133 

358 

35 

223 

235 

114 

135 

80 

526 

502 

872 

549 

163 

137 

1,054 

122 

153 

137 

168 

11 

457 

57 

98 

1,835 


1,632 
3,645 
2,771 

782 
2,490 

806 
19,500 
2.285 
3,358 
1,122 
4,054 
4.793 
1,232 
4,004 
9,441 
6,326 

684 
4.207 

367 

788 
5,531 
1,002 

911 
4,242 
7,301 

759 
3.773 
1,223 
1,392 

706 

949 

11,747 

1,372 

3,640 

270 
1,832 
2.451 

777 
1.748 

786 
3,901 
3,432 
4,463 
2.323 
1,936 
1,960 
12,466 
1,634 

926 
2,212 
2.319 

385 
4,709 

827 

603 
23, 197 


82.93 
82.93 
8^93 
82.93 
87.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 
82.93 

82.93 


11821 


193,996 


82.93 


539 

UO 

24 
83 
580 
284 
590 
195 
602 
483 
597 
521 
971 
140 
174 
280 
269 
440 
684 
647 
333 
224 
593 
41 
365 
945 
11.437 
225 


7,044 
2,960 
168 
382 
350 
3,003 
3,394 
1,799 
1,269 
1550 
3,011 
3,173 
4,933 
5,012 
1,271 
2,246 
4,454 
2.440 
2.605 
3.857 
4,676 
3,681 
2,411 
5,761 
844 
2,399 
1816 
89,593 
1.157 


73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 


Total 
entitlement 


{204,914.13 
387,31195 
322.367.40 
147,241.65 
361,949.22 
206,002.29 
292.23117 
84,80147 
31117149 


77,257,047.66 


135,341.76 
302,279.8$ 
229.799.03 

64. 851. 26 
201495.70 

61841.51 

1,  617, 135. 00 

189.495.05 

27147194 

93,047.46 
336,198.22 
397, 481 49 
102,169.76 
332, 051. 72 
782, 942. 13 
524,615.18 

56, 724. 12 
34188151 

30,  435. 31 

65,348.84 
458,685.83 

83,095.86 

75,  549. 23 
351,789.06 
605,471.93 

62, 934. 87 
312,  894. 89 
101,423.39 
115,438.56 

5154158 

71700.57 
974,17171 
113,779.96 
301,865.20 

22.391.10 
151.927.76 
203,261.43 

64.43161 
144,961.64 

65.182.98 
323.509.93 
284,615.76 
370,11159 
192. 646. 39 
160.  552. 48 
162.  542.  80 
1,  033,  805.  38 
135,507.62 

76. 793. 18 
183.441.16 
192,  314. 67 

31.92105 
390,517.37 

68,  583. 11 

50.006.79 
1.923.727.21 

331.72 


11  088.  081 28 


515. 
216, 

12, 

27, 

25, 
219, 
248, 
131, 

92, 
479, 
220, 
232, 
360. 
366, 

93, 
164, 
325, 
178, 
190, 
282, 
342, 
269, 
171 
421, 

61, 

175, 

645, 

.556, 

84, 


479.92 
612.80 
294.24 
954.76 
613.00 
759.54 
372.92 
65182 
865.42 
329.00 
344.98 
200.14 
996.94 
771 16 
011.78 
362.28 
943.72 
559.20 
633.90 
255.26 
189.68 
375.58 
436.98 
589.98 
763.92 
55182 
154.88 
415.  /4 
669.26 


July  6,  1971 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 

HOUSE 

23553 

Total 

children 

State  and  county            age  5  to  17 

Title  1 
children 

Total 

children 
affected 

Federal 

grant 

per  pupil 

Total 
entitlement 

State  and  county 

Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 

Title  1 
children 

Total 
children 
affected    [ 

Federal 

grant 

er  pupil 

Total 
entitlement 

NEBRASKA— Continued 
Fillmore      ..    

2.194 

1.256 

1.091 

1.819 

5.850 

886 

705 

643 

243 

1.258 

1857 

2,342 

1  280 

525 

1.283 

3.606 

313 

1.586 

2.690 

1.511 

1.528 

2,004 

378 

2,220 

3,402 

31.415 

7.513 

278 

282 

186 

5,663 

2,108 

1,924 

1.273 

2. 119 

1.995 

3,914 

1.234 

1.161 

2.332 

2.222 

6,551 

1,807 

3.178 

3.257 

664 

2.712 

7,863 

4,233 

9.025 

3,130 

2,421 

1.392 

659 

1,581 

2,118 

304 

2.054 

1.670 

2.891 

2.237 

1,467 

319 

3.197 

271 
187 
184 
222 
943 
137 
129 
59 

318 
919 
209 
197 
83 
186 
658 

68 
316 
424 
425 
116 
154 

58 

167 

779 

2.216 

774 

56 

93 

12 
533 
331 
180 
279 
455 
455 
599 
395 
135 
2283 
443 
684 
304 
271 
616 
127 
478 
361 
767 
1.149 
693 
346 
339 
139 
380 
402 

24 
855 
381 
332 
265 
214 

68 
362 

2.465 

1.443 

1,275 

2.041 

6,793 

1,003 

834 

702 

243 

1.576 

9.776 

2.551 

1.477 

608 

1.469 

4.264 

381 

1.902 

3.114 

1.936 

1.644 

2.158 

436 

2.387 

4.181 

33.  631 

8.287 

334 

375 

198 

6.196 

2.439 

2.104 

1,552 

2,574 

2.450 

4.513 

1.629 

1.296 

2.615 

2.665 

7,235 

2.111 

3.449 

3.873 

791 

3.190 

1224 

5,000 

10.  174 

3.823 

2,767 

1.731 

798 

1961 

2.520 

328 

2.909 

2.051 

3.223 

2,502 

1.681 

387 

3.559 

J73. 18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73,18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
71.38 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 
73.18 

J180.  388. 70 

105,59174 

93. 304.  SO 

149.360.38 

497,111.74 

73,399.54 

61,032.12 

51.372.36 

17,782.74 
115.331.68 
715,407.68 
186,  682.  18 
108.086.86 
44.  493.  44 
107.501.42 
312.039.52 
27.881.58 
139.188.36 
227. 882.  52 
141.67148 
120.307.92 
157.922.44 

31.906.48 

174.680.66 

305,%5.58 

2,461.116  58 

6C6.  442.  66 

24,  442,  12 

27.  442.  50 

14.489.64 
453.  423.  28 
171486.02 
153,970.72 
113.575.36 
188. 365.  32 
179.  291.  00 
330. 261. 34 
119.210.22 

94.841.28 
191.365.70 
195. 024. 70 
529,  457. 30 
154.482.98 
252.  397.  82 
283.  426. 14 

57. 885.  38 
233.  444.  20 
601,832.32 
365. 900. 00 
744.  531 32 
279.  767. 14 
202.  489. 06 
122.674.58 

58.  397. 64 
143.505.98 
184,413.60 

24,003.04 
212,880.62 
150,092.18 
235,  859. 14 
183.096.36 
123,015.58 

21320.66 
260,447.62 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cape  May        .... 

33,251 

185.099 

48. 190 

91. 146 

9,091 

24,537 

189,144 
32. 978 

122. 325 
12.  345 
55.654 

104, 987 
77,658 
62, 474 
23  459 
87.629 
14.464 
33,359 
11,711 

116,047 
14,302 

9,177 
7.703 
5,260 

16.367 
1,576 
1145 

52,  576 
3.989 

20.  373 
1.190 
9.631 
9,502 

12,924 
3,228 
4,768 

15,248 
2,328 
2,527 
1.535 
8,908 
1.252 

42,428 

192.802 
53,450 

107.513 
10.667 
30.682 

241,720 
36.967 

142,698 
13,535 
65.  285 

114.489 
90.582 
65.702 
28.  227 

102.877 
16.  792 
35.886 
13,246 

124.955 
15.554 

J81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 
81.51 

»,  458. 306. 28 

15,715.291.02 

4.  356,  709.  50 

1763.384.63 

869,467.17 

2,500.889.82 

19,702.597.20 
3,013.180.17 

11.531.313.98 
1.103,237.85 
5.321.380.35 
9.331.998.39 
7,383.338.82 
5  355.  370. 02 
2. 300,  782. 77 
8  385,  504. 27 
1.368,715.92 
2,925.067.86 
1.079.681.46 

10.185.082.05 
1,267,806.54 

Frontier 

Furnas      

Gage  . 

Garden 

Cumberland 

Essex. 

Gloucester 

Hudson.. 

Hunterdon. 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Someisat 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 

Garfield 

Gosper  

Grant.. 

Greeley 

Hall    .  

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock  ... 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson  ..          ..  . 

Kearney 

State  total 

NEW  MEXICO 

Bernalillo 

Catron 

Chaves 

Keith 

Keya  Paha 

.     1,349.850 

196,207 

1,546,057 

81.51 

121019.106.07 

Kill  ball 

Knox 

69.738 

780 

14,885 

3,773 

1155 

800 

16,147 

15,022 

5,270 

1.788 

558 

1,444 

15,357 

2,on 

4.117 

9.996 

179 

1,889 

850 

1,303 

179 

3,017 

2,040 

771 

558 

116 

199 

1.514 

334 

80 

621 

3.688 

1841 

1.122 

683 

3.315 

709 

2.178 

4.114 

3.061 

2.876 

221 

1.005 

2,663 

555 

241 

2.116 

79.734 
959 

16. 774 

4.623 

9.458 

979 

19.164 

17,062 

6.041 

2.346 

674 

1.643 

16, 871 
2,415 
4,197 
3.370 

14.737 
2.984 

11.059 
4.288 

11.542 
4.753 
1964 

20.415 
9,829 

15,465 
1.382 
3,831 
1214 
2,491 
1.976 

13,967 

75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 
75.36 

6. 008.  754.  24 
72,270.24 

1,264.088.64 

348.389.28 

712,754.88 

73.777.44 

1.4U.199.04 

1.285.792.32 

455. 249. 76 

171794.56 

50.792.64 

123.81148 

1.271,398.56 
181.994.40 
311285.92 
253.963,20 

1,110,580.32 
224.874.24 
833. 406. 24 
323,143.68 
869, 805. 12 
351186.08 
524.807.04 

1.  531  474. 40 
740,  713.  44 

1.165,442.40 
104, 147.  52 
281 704. 16 
619,007.04 
187,721.76 
148,911.36 

1,  052,  553. 12 

Lancaster 

Lincoln.. 

Logan 

Loup..     

McPherson.. 

Colfax.-.. 

Curry 

De  Baca... 

Dona  Ana 

Madison  ..            .    .. 

Merrick 

Morrill 

Nance       ..    . 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Los  Alamos 

Ne-naha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe       

Pawnee 

Perkins  .. 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Pnik 

Luna 

McKinley 

2,749 
11.049 

Red  Willow 

Mora...: 

Otero 

Q«ny - 

Rk)  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan        

2.143 
9,937 
3,105 
8,227 
4,044 
4.79S 
11301 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scotts  Bluff      

San  Mifuel 

6.761 
12,589 

Seward 

Sheridan. 

Sherman 

SkMii..   

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

TburakMi 

Si^rre         

1, 161 

Socorro 

2,826 

Teoi 

Torrance... 

Unwn 

Valencia 

State  total 

NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Allegany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutch  eas 

5,551 

i^ns 

1^735 
11,851 

Valley 

Washington 

267.  173 

53.  034 

320.207 

75.36 

2.413,0799.52 

Wayne 

Wefasler 

Wheeler 

York. 

59,175 
10.847 
273.629 
48,656 
19.667 
U.192 
34.142 
23,567 
11.036 
11613 
11343 
9,486 
10,864 
33,679 

5.941 
1.300 
121899 
3.671 
2.323 
2.074 
3.103 
2.097 
1.272 
2.072 
1.230 
973 
1,485 
3.048 

29.494 

1,164 

2,016 

1,128 

1.291 

569 

67 

1.223 

2,192 

213,374 

664 

802 

1.549 

13,816 
1,223 

19,527 

98,739 
5,489 
1881 

11,620 
1.552 
4.691 
1.010 
2.245 
1,566 
555 

34,966 

i. 

65. 116 
12.  147 

402,528 
52,  327 
21,990 
20,266 
37,245 
25,664 
12.308 
28.685 
11,573 
10,459 
12.349 
36,727 

273.  730 
10. 176 
13,512 
13,058 
14,879 
7,321 
1,116 
17,107 
23,823 

741.405 
1936 
10,698 
15,200 

145,264 
13,976 

375,782 

350,209 
64,339 
66,283 

101207 
17,665 
43,719 
9,266 
23,829 
13,645 
1056 

385,699 

102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 
102.26 

6.  651 762. 16 

1.242.152.22 

41.162,51128 

5.350,95102 

2.  248. 697.  40 
2.072.401.16 

3.  806, 673.  70 
2.624,400.64 
1.25161108 
1.  910,  721 10 
1. 183.  454. 98 
1.  069,  537. 34 
1.262,808.74 
3,  755.  701 02 

27.991,629.80 

1.040.597.76 

1,381,737.12 

1.335,311.08 

1.521,52154 

741 645.  U 

114,122.16 

1,749,361.82 

2,436.139.99 

75.  811 075. 30 

709.275.36 

1.093, 977.  a 

1,554,352.00 

14,854,69164 

1.429,185.76 

38.427,467.32 

35.812,372.34 

6.  579. 306. 14 

177109158 

11.061247.82 

1.806.422.90 

4. 470, 704. 94 

947,541.16 

243,753.54 

1.395.337.70 

823,80156 

39,441,579.74 

State  total 

336. 352 

41711 

383.063 

73.18 

28. 032,  550. 34 

NEVADA 

Churchill.. _ 

Clark 

Dougle* 

Elko 

Esmeralda 

Eureka 

Humboldt 

Lindcr 

1.9F2 
28.966 

838 
2,941 

118  . 

142  . 
1,254 

389 

702 
1,569 
1,788 

857 
1,611 

755 

144  . 
11 178 
2,653 

207 

3,493 

89 

251 

il6 

28 

259 
124 
157 
96 

191 
58 

2.169 

32. 459 

927 

3.192 
118 
142 

1.370 
417 
961 

1.693 

1,945 
953 

1.802 
813 
144 

19.277 

2,801 

58.22 
5122 
58.22 
5122 
58.22 
58.22 
5122 
5122 
59.22 
5122 
58.22 
58.22 
5122 
58.22 
58.22 
58.22 
58.22 

121279.18 

1.889.762.98 

53.969.94 

185,83124 

1869.96 

8.  267. 24 

79,761.40 

24,277.74 

55.  949.  42 

91566.46 

113,237.90 

55.483.66 

104.91^U 

47,332.86 

1383.68 

1.122.306.94 

163. 074. 22 

Lincoln 

Lfon 

Mineral.... 

Nye 

Qrmsby 

Pershing 

Storey 

Erie 

Essex. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genaaae 

Greene 

Hamaton.. 

Herkimer 

Jefferson... 

Kinii 

Lew5 

Livinpton 

Madiaon 

Monroe 

Monlpmiery 

Natsau . 

New  York... 

244,236 

9,012 

11.496 

11.930 

13,5M 

1752 

1,049 

15,n« 

21,631 

528, 031 

6, 272 

1896 

13.651 

131,448 

12,753 

351255 

251, 470 

Wuhre 

While  Pine  .  . 

1.D99 
148 

Stale  total 

64.867 

6.316 

71,183 

58.22 

4.144,274.26 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

1715 

3,721 
10,  278 

9.216 
10.916 
41.786 
14.792 
23. 217 
13.495 

7.052 

141.188 

448 

391 

672 

698 

863 

3.178 

1.185 

1.655 

797 

475 

10  544 

7,163 

4,112 
10,950 

9.914 
11.779 
44.964 
15.977 
24.872 
14.  474 

7.527 

151,  732 

69.67 
69.47 
69.47 
69.47 
69.67 
69.67 
69.67 
69.67 
69.47 
69.67 

69.67 

499.  046. 21 

286,  483. 04 

762, 896. 50 

690. 708. 38 

820. 642. 93 

3. 132, 641. 88 

1.113.117.59 

1.732.832.24 

1.008,403.58 

524.406.09 

10.  571. 168.  44 

Coos 

Grtllon 

Hillsboro 

Merrimack 

Rockingham            ... 

Niagara 

Oneida ... 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

OtlaaiB 

Oawaflo 

oiweo..  

Putnam 

Queens 

,1 

518S0 

59,402 
96,587 
11 113 
39.028 

1256 
21.584 
12.079 

7,501 
350,733 

Strafford 

SuHivan 

State  total 

. 

23554 
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ToUl 

Total 

Federal 

Total 

Total 

Federal 

children 

Title  1 

chiMren 

grant 

Total 

children 

Title  1 

children 

grant 

Total 

SUta  and  county 

age  5  to  17 

children 

affected 

per  pupil 

entitlement 

State  and  county 

age  5  to  17 

children 

affected 

per  pupil 

entitlement 

NEW  YORK-Confinued 

NORTH  CAROLINA-Con. 

Rtnsulaar 

32.  act 

3.2S4 

35,623 

{102.26 

»,  542. 807. 98 

Rowan 

20.676 

2,994 

23, 670 

J64.36 

$1,523,401.20 

Richmond 

49,241 

6.279 

55,  519 

102.26 

5,677,372.94 

Ruthetiord 

11,922 

2,891 

14.813 

64.36 

953,  364. 68 

Rockland  

»,I7< 

3.598 

33,466 

102.26 

3,  422. 233. 16 

Sampson 

14,951 

7,184 

22, 135 

64.36 

1,424,608.60 

St.  Liwrane* 

28.44S 

3,565 

32, 010 

102.26 

3,273.342.60 

Scotland. 

8,496 

3,704 

12.190 

64.36 

784,548.40 

Saratoia 

21,687 

1,586 

23,273 

102.26 

2.379,896.98 

Stanly.... 

10.868 

1,490 

12,358 

64.36 

795, 360. 88 

Schenactady 

33,507 

3.058 

36,565 

102.26 

3,739.136.90 

Stoka 

6.059 

1.778 

7,837 

64.36 

504,  389. 32 

Sdwhane 

5.^ 

695 

6,124 

102.26 

626, 24a  24 

Surry 

12.851 

3.081 

15,932 

64.36 

1,025,383.52 

Schuyler  

3.es 

445 

4,300 

102.26 

439. 711 00 

Swain 

2.516 

917 

3,433 

64.36 

220,947.98 

Senaca..   

7,457 

560 

8,017 

102.26 

819,818.42 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

4,507 

866 

5,373 

64.36 

345,  806. 28 

Steubwi    

24.421 

1,899 

26,320 

102.26 

2,691,483.20 

1,399 

804 

2,203 

64.36 

141. 785. 08 

Suffolk 

161,257 

25,085 

186,342 

102.26 

19,  055, 332. 92 

Union 

12,664 

2,877 

15,541 

64.36 

1.000,218.76 

Sullivan 

9.900 

1,314 

11,214 

102.26 

1,146,743.64 

Vance 

9,252 

3,691 

12,943 

64.36 

833,  Oil. U 

Tk)ia 

9,854 

881 

10.735 

102.26 

1,097,761.10 

Wake 

39,690 

9.883 

49,  573 

64.36 

3, 190, 518. 28 

Tompkins 

13.333 

1,271 

14,604 

102.26 

1.493,405.04 

Warren.    

6,695 

4,015 

10.700 

64.36 

688,652.00 

Ulster 

25.109 

2.743 

27,852 

102.26 

2,  848, 145.  52 

Washington 

4,276 

1,433 

5,709 

64.36 

367,431.24 

Watran 

10.  M 

1,507 

12,206 

102.26 

1,248.185.56 

Watauga 

4,363 

1,855 

6,218 

64.36 

400, 190.  U 

Washlnfton.. 

Il.SfiZ 
1S.S47 

1,088 
1,355 

12,640 
16,902 

102.26 
102.26 

1,292,566.40 
1.728,398.52 

Wavne 

21,959 
13, 116 

8,257 
3,755 

30, 116 
16, 871 

64.36 

64.36 

1.938,265.76 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

1.085,817.56 

Westchestar 

175,614 

19, 018 

194,632 

102.26 

19,903.068.32 

Wilson 

16.888 

6.908 

23,797 

64.36 

1,531,574.92 

Wyoming 

8.429 

608 

9,037 

102.26 

924, 123. 62 

Yadkin 

5.776 

1,312 

7,088 

64.36 

456,193.68 

Yatej.. 

4.537 

499 

5.036 

102.26 

514.981.36 

Yancey 

SUte  total 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

4,141 
1,  223, 129 

1,500 
348,197 

5,641 
1,571,326 

64.36 
64.36 

363, 054. 76 

State  total 

3.577.503 

699.198 

4.276.701 

102.26 

437, 335, 444, 26 

101,130,541.36 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Alamance. 22,011 

Aleunder 4,214 

Alleghany 2,036 

Anson  8,047 

Ashe 5,414 

Avery.   3,490 

Beaufort 10,561 

Bertie.      7,627 

Bladen 9,644 

Brunswick 6.103 

Bancambe 31,185 

Burke 13.120 

Cabarrus 17.081 

Caldwed 13.902 

Camden 1,616 

Carteret 7,441 

CaiwiH 6,327 

Calawfca 19,547 

Chatham 7,607 

Cherokee 4,810 

Cliowan.    3,566 

Clay.. 1,570 

Clevaiand 18,570 

Calumbus 15,724 

Craven 15, 160 

Cumberland 34,992 

Currihjck 1,708 

Dare..  1,336 

Davidson 20.696 

Davie 4,389 

Duplin 12,305 

Durham 26,354 

Edfacofflba 16,906 

Forsyth 45.238 

Franklin 8.536 

Gastoa 34.420 

Gates 2,643 

Graham 1.978 

Granville 8.469 

Greene 5,662 

Gullerd 59.538 

HalitaL 18.590 

HarneM 13,733 

Haywood 10.444 

Henderson.. 9.021 

H«f«0fd 6,954 

Hoke... 5.075 

Hyde. 1.641 

Iredell 16,300 

Jackaoa 4.691 

Johnston 19,072 

Je«es..  3,611 

Lae  7.490 

Leaotf ..J  15,546 

Lineol*. 7.971 

McDowell 7.343 

Macon.  4.111 

Madison 4.478 

Martin 8.932 

MacklenlHtn 68.395 

Mitchell 3,925 

Montcomery., 5,279 

Moore..  10,136 

Nash... 18.676 

NMHanever 18,889 

Northampton 8.647 

Onslow 16.424 

Ofania 9.121 

Pamlico 3.007 

PasqMtaak 6,670 

Pender 5.778 

Paraeimant. 2.565 

Penan 7.966 

Pm. 20,455 

Polk 2,941 

RamWph 16,193 

Richmond 11,496 

Robeson 29.507 

Rockingham 18,087 


2,533 

24, 614 

64.36 

624 

4,838 

64.36 

664 

2.700 

64.36 

3,753 

11,800 

64.36 

2,116 

7,530 

64.38 

1.395 

4,875 

64.36 

5.117 

15,678 

64.36 

4.363 

11,990 

64.38 

4.337 

13.981 

64.38 

2,480 

8.  583 

64.36 

4,909 

36,093 

64.38 

1,980 

15.100 

64.36 

2,483 

19,564 

64.38 

1.697 

15,599 

64.36 

567 

2.193 

64.36 

1,237 

8.678 

64.36 

2,738 

9,065 

64.38 

1,727 

21,  274 

64.36 

1,608 

9,215 

64.36 

1,924 

6.734 

64.36 

1,434 

4.990 

64.38 

658 

2.228 

64.38 

4.982 

23,552 

64.36 

7.434 

2X158 

64.36 

4.500 

19,660 

64.38 

8.7« 

43.740 

64.36 

397 

2.095 

64.38 

312 

1,648 

64.38 

2.762 

23,448 

64.38 

649 

5.018 

64.38 

6.237 

18,542 

64.36 

5.494 

31.  M8 

64.36 

9.124 

24.930 

64.38 

7.023 

52,261 

64.36 

4,425 

12.961 

64.36 

4.320 

38,740 

64.36 

1.402 

4,045 

64.36 

717 

2,695 

64.38 

4.223 

12.692 

64.36 

3.994 

9.546 

64.36 

6.999 

66.437 

64.36 

9.595 

28,195 

64.36 

4,730 

18,463 

64.36 

1.923 

12,367 

64.36 

1.602 

10.623 

64.36 

3.011 

9.965 

64.36 

2.615 

7.690 

64.36 

991 

2.522 

64.36 

2.952 

19,252 

64.36 

1.561 

6.242 

64.36 

9.406 

29.479 

64.36 

1.U4 

5.42S 

64.36 

1.919 

9.299 

64.36 

6,669 

22,214 

64.36 

1,401 

9,272 

64.36 

1,095 

8.439 

64.36 

1.623 

5.734 

64.36 

2,286 

6,764 

64.36 

4,193 

12,015 

64.38 

9.  $05 

n,9oo 

64,36 

1.304 

5,229 

64.36 

1,391 

6.670 

64.36 

3.114 

13.250 

64.36 

8.987 

27,563 

64.38 

3.917 

22,797 

64.36 

4.772 

13.419 

64.38 

3.568 

19,993 

64.36 

1.669 

10.799 

64.36 

938 

3,945 

M.36 

1.713 

8.393 

61.36 

2.583 

8,361 

64.38 

1.120 

3.685 

64.36 

3.121 

10,997 

64.36 

10.451 

30,906 

64.36 

892 

3.933 

64.38 

2.229 

18.412 

64.36 

3,473 

14.969 

64.36 

16.874 

46.381 

64.36 

3.560 

21.647 

64.36 

1,584,157.04 

311.373.68 

173,  772.ro 

759,448.00 

a4, 630. 80 

313,  755.  M 

1,009,036.08 

771,676.40 

899,817.16 

552,401.88 

2, 322, 945. 48 

971,836.00 

1,259,139.04 

1,003,308.04 

140, 497. 88 

558,516  08 

583. 423. 40 

1.389.194.64 

593.077.40 

433.  4M.  24 

321,156.40 

143, 394. 08 

1,515,806.72 

1.490.448.88 

1,265,317.60 

2.815.106.40 

134.834.20 

108. 066. 29 

1,509.113.28 

322.95La 

1.193.383.12 

2. 049. 737. 28 

1,604,494.90 

3,363,517.96 

834.169.96 

2.  493. 306. 40 

260,336.20 

173,  45a  20 

816,857.12 

614,  39a  56 

4,275  885.32 

1,813,986.60 

1.198,279.6^ 

79S,94ai2 

683.696.29 

634,91L40 

494,328.40 

162.315.92 

1,239,059.72 

401,  735. 12 

1,832.844.09 

349.153.00 

599.48164 

1.429.693.04 

596.745.92 

543.069L69 

389, 04a  24 

435,331.04 

837,64140 

5,013,644.00 

336.539.44 

429.2n:20 

952. 77a  00 

1.773.954.38 

1.467,214.92 

863,646.84 

1,296, 749.  U 

694,380.04 

247.464.20 

539.529.98 

538.113.96 

237.166.60 

707. 123.  J2 

1.989.1iai6 

246.691.99 

1,194,996.32 

963.404.94 

2,995,081.16 

1, 393, 200. 92 


Adams 1,240  175             1,415 

Barnes 4,489  489            4,978 

Benson 2,747  1,020            3,767 

Billings 492  145                637 

Bottineau 3.240  357           3,597 

Bowman 1,132  116            1,248 

Burke 1.648  351             1,999 

Burleigh 8,833  791            9.624 

Cass 16,258  1.117           17,375 

Cavalier 2,836  395            3,231 

Dickey 2,258  442            2,7ro 

Divide 1,519  306            1,825 

Dunn 2,027  587             2,614 

Eddy 1,396  269            1,664 

Emmons 2,597  625            3,222 

Fostef 1,504  179            1,683 

Golden  Valley 930  166            1,096 

Grand  Forks 11,299  772           12,061 

Grant 1,943  729           2,672 

Grins 1.461  205            1,666 

Hettinger 2,022  338            2,360 

Kidder 1,649  521 

La  Moure 2,455  415 

Logan 1,666  628 

McHenrv 3,415  717 

Mcintosh 1,692  593 

McKenzie 2,103  435 

McLean 4,357  1,082 

Mercer.  ..   1,941  442 

MortDO 5,983  1,013 

Mountrail 2,939  833 

Nelson 1,745  225 

Olivof 829  410 

Pembina 3,835  498 

Pierce 2,286  320 

Ramsey 3,501  396 

Ransom 2,215  326 

Renville  1,377  217 

Richland 4,746  818 

Rolette 3,479  1,748 

Sargent 2,009  432 

Sheridan 1,303  560 

Sious 1,254  639 

Shipe 592  123 

StaTk 5.329  537 

Steele 1.179  131 

Stutsman.. 6,294  764 

Towner 1,600  159 

Traill.. 2,639  256 

Walsh 4,«7  496 

Ward 11,521  l,i53 

Wells 2,540  550 

WiBiams 6.234  829 

SUU  total 171.035  27,929         198,964 

OHIO  " 

Adams 5,124  1,731            6,855 

AHen 26,360  2,542           28.902 

Aahlaad 9,460  503            9,963 

Ashtabula 23,610  1,979           25,589 

Athens..     9.196  1,861            11,057 

Auglaua 9,526  603           10,129 

Belmont. 19,444  2,094           21,538 

Brown 6,345  1.313            7,658 

Butler 49,145  3.976          53,021 

Carroll 5,729  404            6.133 

Champaign 6,751  641            8,292 

Ottk.. 32.439  2,794     35,232 

ClemMMt 22,355  1,641           23,996 

CHntee 7,261  1,089            8.350 

Columbiana 26.633  2.092          29.725 

Ceshocton 7.909  951            8.760 

Crawford 11,527  1,090           12.617 

Cuyaboca 369,294  53,503         422.797 

Darke 11,802  1,140          12,942 

Defiance 8,310  520            8,930 

Delaware..  8.759  775            9,534 

Erie 16.583  863           17,446 


.170 
,870 
,294 
,132 
,285 
,538 
,439 
.383 
,996 
3,772 
1,970 
1,239 
4,323 
2,606 
3,897 
2,541 
1,594 
5,564 
5.227 
2.441 
1.963 
1.993 
705 
5,996 
1,310 
7,049 
1,759 
2.995 
4.983 
12,  774 
3,090 
70,063 


72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72,95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 
72.95 


72.95 


63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63,50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
U.50 
63.50 
63.50 


103.  224. 25 
383. 145. 10 
274, 802. 65 

48,489.15 
262,401.15 

91,041.60 
145,  827. 05 
702,  07a  80 
1,267,506.25 
235,701.45 
196, 965. 00 
133,133  75 
190, 691.  30 
121,388.90 
233,0U.90 
122, 774. 95 

79,953.20 
879,849.95 
194,922.40 
121.534.70 
172. 162. 00 
158.301.50 
209, 386. 50 
167, 347. 30 
301,429.40 
168, 690.  75 
185,147.10 
398,775.05 
173,839.85 
510,35120 
275, 167. 40 
143,711.50 

90,385.05 
315,  362. 85 
190,107.70 
284, 296. 15 
185,365.95 
116,282.30 
405,  893. 80 
381,309.65 
171070.95 
135,905.85 
138.094.35 

51.429.75 
427.924.70 

95.  564. 50 
514,151.60 
121319.05 
211,190.25 
363,509.85 
931,863.30 
225,415.50 
515,245.85 


14,514.423.80 


435, 

1.835, 
632, 

1,624, 

602, 

63, 

1,367, 
486, 

3.366. 
389, 
526, 

2,237, 

1,523, 
530, 

1,824, 
556, 
801, 
26,947, 
921, 
560, 
60S, 

1, 107, 


292.50 
277.00 
650.50 
901.50 
119.50 
191.50 
663.00 
293.00 
933.50 
44S!S0 
542.00 
232.00 
746.00 
225.00 
097.50 
2CO.0O 
179.50 
609.50 
917.00 
705.00 
409.00 
921.00 
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state  and  county 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


ToUl       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


Total 
entitlement 


OHIO — Continued 

Fairfield.... 15,460 

Fayette 6,153 

Franklin 149,259 

Fulton 7.797 

Gallia 6,069 

Geauga 13,5ro 

Greene 24.983 

Guernsey 8,434 

Hamilton 192,220 

Hancock 13,190 

Hardin 7,252 

Harrison 4.555 

Henry 6.465 

Highland 7,225 

Hocking.. 5,162 

Holmes.. 5,977 

Huron 12,636 

Jackson 1146 

Jefferson... 24,315 

Knox 9,558 

Lake.. 38,841 

Lswrenca 14,445 

Licking 21,641 

Logan    1798 

Lorain 56,227 

Lucas. 107,378 

Madison 6,528 

Mahoning 71,630 

Marion 14,823 

Medina 17.117 

Meigs 5,729 

Mercer 1903 

Miami    11459 

Monroe..          3,792 

Montgomery 127,376 

Morgan 3,125 

Morrow. 5,309 

Muskingum 11819 

Noble 2,726 

Ottawa 9,138 

Paulding 4,492 

Perry 7,026 

Pickaway..       8,077 

Pike.. 5.677 

Portage...., 23,413 

Preble 1868 

Putnam 7,946 

Richland 29,047 

Ross 14,950 

Sandusky 14,821 

Scioto 21,614 

Seneca : 15,239 

Shelby 1992 

SUrk 83,081 

Summit 126,242 

Trumbun 52,739 

Tuscarawas 18,850 

Union 5,804 

Van  Wert 7,232 

Vinton 2,914 

Warren 11486 

Washington 12,503 

Wayne 11899 

Williams 7,441 

Wood     17,688 

Wyandot 5,642 

State  total.  2,331.304 


1,006 

897 

20, 123 

444 

1,125 

848 

1,908 

1,049 

25,941 

811 

883 

626 

432 

1,569 

856 

1,109 

882 

2,070 

2,585 

783 

1,419 

2,663 

1,811 

822 

4,449 

12,929 

643 

6,647 

1,273 

800 

1,317 

789 

1,119 

936 

12.862 

398 

522 

2.048 

588 

551 

382 

951 

897 

1,600 

1,346 

580 

1,048 

2,172 

2,214 

932 

4,415 

991 

708 

5,535 

11,495 

3,678 

1,561 

474 

570 

813 

1.406 

1.342 

1.482 

532 

975 

U9 


11466 

7,050 

169,382 

1241 

7,194 

14,346 

21891 

9,483 

211 161 

14,001 

1135 

5,181 

1897 

1794 

1018 

7,086 

13,518 

10, 216 

21900 

10, 341 

40,260 

17, 108 

23, 452 

9,620 

60,676 

120, 307 

7,171 

78, 277 

11096 

17,917 

7,046 

9,692 

19,578 

4,728 

140,238 

3,523 

5,831 

20,867 

3,314 

9,689 

4.874 

7,977 

1974 

7,277 

24, 759 

9,448 

8,994 

31,219 

17,164 

15, 753 

21029 

16,230 

9,7TO 

88,616 

137, 737 

56,417 

20,411 

1278 

7,802 

3,727 

19,892 

13,845 

20.381 

7,973 

18,663 

1091 


J63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
53.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
53.50 
53.50 
63.50 
63.50 
53.50 
63.50 
53.50 
63.50 
53.50 
53.50 
53.50 
63,50 
63.50 
53.50 
63.50 
63,50 
53.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 
63.50 


252.984      2.584.288         63.50 


{1,045,591.00 
447, 675. 00 

10,755,757.00 
523. 303. 50 
458.819.00 
910, 97i.ro 

1,707,57150 
602, 171  50 
13,853,223.50 
889,063.50 
511  572.  50 
321993.50 
437, 959. 50 
558, 419.ro 
382, 143.  M 
449, 961.ro 
858,  393.  ro 
648,  711 M 

1,708,  i5o.ro 

656, 653. 50 

2.  556, 511  ro 
1.086.  358.ro 
1.489, 202.ro 

610, 870.  ro 

3, 852, 921 M 

7,639,494.50 

455,  358. 50 

4,970.589.50 

1,022,  096.ro 

1,137,729.50 

447, 421.ro 

515, 442.ro 

1.243, 203.ro 

3ro.221M 

8,905, 113.ro 

223,  710. 50 

370,  268. 50 

1,325,054.50 

210. 439.  W 

615,251.50 

309, 499.  ro 

506,539.50 

569, 849. ro 

4^2,089.50 

1,572,196.50 

599, 948. ro 

571.119.ro 

1,982.406.50 

1,089, 914.ro 

1,0W,315.50 

1,552.841.50 

1,030, 605.ro 

615, 950.ro 

5,627,  111  M 

8.  745, 299. 50 

3,  582, 479.  50 
1,296,098.50 

398, 653. M 
495,  427.  ro 
236, 664.  50 

1.253, 142.ro 
879. 157.  50 

1.294.193.50 
506, 285.  50 

1. 185, 1TO.50 
386,  778. 50 

164, 102,  288.  ro 


OKLAHOMA 

Adair                  3,756  2.301  1057  58.ro  411,871M 

Alfalfa""'              1,829  159  1.988  58.ro  135, 184.M 

Atoka      "            .        .  2,875  1,575  4.450  58.M  302.5M.ro 

Beaver    '  "                 .  1.886  187  2,073  68.00  140, 964.  M 

Beckham 3,986  766  4,752  68.ro  323, 136.  W 

Blame  2,927  691  3,618  68.%  246.024.ro 

Bryan  5,689  2.017  7,588  58.%  522.648.ro 

Caddo  ■-  II 7,534  2.440  9,974  68.%  671232.% 

Canadian 5,638  698  1334  68.%  430,712.% 

Caiter      9,505  2.185  11,690  61%  794,920.% 

Cheiokae 4,186  1,951  1137  68.%  417,311% 

Choctaw    .                   ..  4,050  2,424  1474  68.%  440,232.% 

Cimairon 1,244  115  1,359  58.%  92, 412.  M 

Cleveland        9,238  803  10,039  58.%  682,552.% 

Coal                   1,427  641  2,068  68.%  140,624.% 

Comanchel 19,570  2,739  22,309  68.%  1,517,012.% 

Cotton      2,017  447  2,464  68.%  157,552,% 

Craig  "         '                .  3,334  680  4,014  68.%  272,952.% 

Creek      "■  '     11189  1,930  12,119  68.%  824,092.% 

Custer 4,593  642  5,235  68.%  355,980.M 

Delaware 3,328  1,766  5,094  68.ro  346,392% 

Dewey                        ..  1,424  350  1,774  68.%  120,632.% 

Ellis 1,339  183  1,522  68.%  103,496.M 

Gaifield" 11.670  1,  IM  12,854  68.%  874,072.% 

Gaivin               7,326  1,476  1802  68.%  598.536.% 

Grady                7,025  1,501  1526  68.%  571768.% 

Grant     '  1,834  239  2,073  68.%  140,964.% 

Greer  1,841  380  2,221  68.%  151,021% 

Harmon    '  '          ....  1,478  418  1,896  68.%  128,921% 

Harper                   .       ..  1,443  181  1.624  68.%  110,432.% 

Haskell."..;      2,525  1.2%  3.725  68.%  253, 3W.ro 

Hughes        3,773  1,371  5,144  58.%  341792.% 

Jackson  1743  1,626  8,369  61%  569,092.% 

Jefferson          1.957  517  2,474  61%  168, 232.  W 


State  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


ToUl       Federal 
child  rLn  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


ToUl 
entitlement 


OKLAHOMA-Contlnued 

Johnston 

2,114 

804 

2.918 

j8iro 

SI98.424.n 

Kay 

12,578 

1,310 

13,888 

68.% 

944, 384. U 

Kingfisher 

2. 589 

437 

3.026 

68.ro 

20176100 

Kiowa... 

3.517 

887 

4,404 

68.  W 

299,472.00 

Latimer 

l.SSl 

765 

2.616 

e8.ro 

in,998.W 

Le  Flore. 

7,771 

2.712 

10,490 

68.  W 

713. 320. W 

Lincoln 

4,639 

1,183 

5.822 

e8.ro 

395. 996.  n 

Logan 

4,158 

870 

5,029 

68.ro 

341.972.00 

Love 

1.S27 

520 

2,047 

68.ro 

139, 191  n 

McClain 

3.m 

689 

4,083 

68.  W 

277, 644.  U 

McCurUin 

7.307 

3.181 

10,488 

68.ro 

713. 194. « 

Mcintosh 

3,aai 

1.840 

1231 

68.  U 

-    355, 708.ro 

Major 

1,887 

216 

2,103 

e8.ro 

143. 004,  m 

Marshall 

1,660 

506 

2.166 

68.ro 

147,289.% 

Mayes 

1245 

1,393 

1638 

68.ro 

451. 394. n 

Murray 

2,441 

576 

3,017 

68.  W 

201 156.  U 

Muskogee 

15,302 

4,343 

19,645 

68.ro 

l,3319t0.M 

NoUe 

2,463 

386 

2.849 

68.% 

193.73^ro 

NowaU 

2,C» 

501 

3.190 

e8.ro 

216, 920. n 

Okfuskee... 

3,238 

1,311 

4.549 

68.  W 

3e9.33LU 

Oklahoma 

104.688 

15,287 

119,985 

68.ro 

1151 990.  U 

Okmulgee 

9,333 

2,949 

12,282 

68.ro 

835. 171 W 

Osage 

1171 

1,157 

9,328 

68.ro 

634. 304.  W 

Ottawa 

7.075 

1,306 

1381 

68.  W 

569, 908.ro 

Pawnee 

2,635 

478 

3,113 

68.  M 

211. 684.  U 

Payne 

8,2>I 

849 

1130 

68.  M 

620. 840.  M 

Pittsburg 

1109 

2,291 

io,4ro 

68.  N 

707.  2M.M 

PontotK 

1464 

1,252 

7,716 

68.ro 

524.689.ro 

Pottawatomie.. 

9.656 

1,642 

11,296 

68.ro 

761  264.  M 

Purtmataha 

2.274 

1,078 

3,352 

68.  M 

227, 936.  M 

Roger  Mills 

1.269 
5,182 

303 
799 

1,572 
5.181 

68.ro 
68.ro 

106, 996.  M 

Rogen 

406,  708.ro 

Seminole 

7,«1 

2,277 

1458 

68.  M 

643.144.ro 

Sequoyah.. 

5,140 

2,018 

7,158 

68.  M 

496,  744, M 

Stephens.. 

9,850 

1,134 

10,984 

68.ro 

741  912.  M 

Texas 

3,582 

379 

3,961 

68.  W 

261  348.  W 

Tillman 

3,712 

1,613 

5,325 

68.ro 

362,  in.  M 

Tulsa.... 

84,392 

11.078 

95,  470 

68.ro 

1491,  960.  W 

Wagonfr 

4.403 

1,506 

5.909 

e8.ro 

401.812.00 

Washington 

11869 

628 

11.497 

68.  ro 

781,796.00 

Washita 

4,264 

534 

4,799 

68.ro 

321  264.  M 

Woods 

2,520 

273 

2.793 

68.  W 

199, 924. M 

Woodward 

3,079 

235 

A  314 

68.  M 

225,  352.  M 

State  total 

561,063 

113,279 

674,  342 

68.ro 

45,  851  256.  W 

OREGON 

Baker. 

4,282 

394 

4.676 

84.21 

393.765.96 

Benton 

1370 

442 

1812 

84.21 

742.  058.  52 

Clackamas 

30,197 

2,781 

32,978 

84.21 

2.  777,  077.  38 

Clatsop 

1279 

671 

1950 

84.21 

585,  251  50 

Columbia 

5,998 

597 

1595 

84.21 

555,  364. 95 

14,484 
2,642 
3,597 

loro 

1,505 
327 
273 
750 

15,989 
2,969 
3,870 
1750 

84.21 
84.21 
84.21 
84.21 

1.346,433.69 

Crook        -. 

250,01149 

Curry                  ....... 

325,  892.  70 

Deschutes. 

568,417.50 

Douglas 

11916 

1,952 

20,888 

84  21 

1,757,294.28 

Gilliam         

757 
2,023 

50 
116 

807 
2,139 

84.21 
84.21 

67,957.47 

Grant 

180, 125. 19 

Harney 

1,701 

143 

1,844 

84.21 

151283.24 

Hood  River . 

3,534 
11384 

233 

1,952 

3,767 
20,336 

84.21 
84.21 

317,21107 

Jackson 

1.712,494.56 

Jefferson 

2,105 

226 

2,331 

84.21 

196, 293.  51 

Josephine 

7,552 

1,117 

1669 

84.21 

730,01149 

Klamath 

11,731 

1,232 

12,963 

84.21 

1,091,614.23 

Lake 

1,835 

184 

2,019 

84.21 

171019.99 

Lane    

41,999 

4.244 

46,  242 

84.21 

3, 894, 038. 82 

Lincoln 

1038 

798 

1834 

84.21 

571491.14 

Linn 

11315 

1,811 

11126 

84.21 

1.526.390.46 

Malheur 

1462 

1,214 

7,676 

84.21 

646.395.96 

Marion         

21539 
1,305 

5,062 
81 

33,601 
1,386 

84.21 
84.21 

2,829,540.21 

Morrow 

11171106 

Multnomah 

111595 

14,750 

131,345 

84  21 

11,060,562.45 

Polk 

1874 

1,032 

7,906 

84.21 

665,  764.  26 

Sherman 

660 

26 

686 

84.21 

57,  768. 06 

Tillamook 

5,269 

507 

5,775 

84.21 

486,396.96 

UmatilU 

11,542 

1,206 

12,748 

84.21 

1.073,509.08 

Union 

4,433 

377 

4,810 

84.21 

405,  050. 10 

Wallowa 

1,880 

111 

1,971 

84.21 

161977.91 

Wasco 

5,092 

451 

5,543 

84.21 

466, 766. 03 

Washington 

24,847 
750 

2,119 
61 

21966 
811 

84.21 
84.21 

2.  270, 806.  86 

Wheeler 

68,294.31 

Yamhill 

State  total    

1316 

1.374 

9.699 

84.21 

811994.90 

437,280 

50,169 

487,449 

84.21 

41.048.080.29 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Adams      12.847  1.260  14,107  77.01 

Allegheny 367.761  49.335  417.096  77.01 

Armstrong 20.038  2.881  22,899  77.01 

Beaver 50,328  4  446  54.774  77.01 

Bedford     11802  :.768  12,570  77.01 

Beiks 56.788  4, 9*5  61,731  77.01 

Blair 32,395  3.905  36.3W  77.01 

Biadfoid 14.224  2,570  11794  77.01 

Bucks.    .'...  81,191  5  359  86,550  77.01 

Butler. 28,976  2,451  31,427  77.01 

Cambria 51.431  7.488  58,899  77.01 

Cameron 2,080  109  2.189  77.01 

Carbon  11.806  1,284  13.090  77.01 

Centre.. 15,823  1,513  17.336  77.01 

Chester. 49.326  4.344  53.670  77.01 

Claiion 9,508  1,388  10,896  77.01 

Clearfield 20,288  3.247  23.535  77.01 


1,086, 
32. 120, 
1,763. 
4.218. 
968 
4,753, 
2  795, 


293, 
6.665. 
2.420. 
4.535. 

168. 
1.008, 
1,335, 
4, 133, 

839, 
1,812, 


380.07 
562.96 
45L99 
141 74 
015.  70 
904.31 
463.ro 
305.94 
21150 
193. 27 
811.99 
574.89 
060.90 
045.36 
126.70 
1%.96 
430.35 
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staff  and  county 


Total 

diUdron 

ait  5  to  17 


ritlol 
chiMrm 


Tow 
chiMraa 


iraat 
pwpaiMl 


TotaJ 
•ntittoffltnt 


PEMNSYIVANIA— Om. 

Cliiito* t,KO  1.002  9,«2  J77.01  J764.0M.22 

Mmlum 17.202  1.181  13.3n  77.01  1.030.(24.13 

Cwi^d 19.137  2.J34  22.271  77.01  1.715.0O9.71 

CvabMlMd 29,M3  2.00t  31.M9  77.01  2,4C0.3R.4I 

OwptN* U.OM  7.0K  U.106  77.01  4.243.713.0« 

Mmnn 132.170  11.573  143.743  77.01  11.0e,t4a.43 

Ok 9.2I5  4C2  9  747  77.01  750.816.47 

£»••- - Sl,»4  1.201  70,142  77.01  5.401.$SS.4I 

F»T«M« «3.I4«  I2.«Z5  55,771  77.01  4.2M.K4.71 

?«*^- I.i£  ,144  l.Ml  77.01  9t.t4«.n 

FranUta. 21.3S  2.311  23.722  77.01  1,(21,831.22 

2,I4«  S96  3,441  77.01  214,911.41 

10,1«4  2,411  12.e5  77.01  974,S«1.S5 

HaaMnadM 9.814  2.241  12,055  77.01  S28.SSGiSS 

l«*w« \t,WSn  2,M2  21.829  77.01  1,01,001.29 

J««*«o^ n.2W  1.587  12,803  77.01  985.9SS.03 

iit^ 4,134  (28  4,)t2  77.01  3C6  721.62 

LKkavMM 50,073  6,003  56.1(6  77.01  4,325.343.66 

\Jmemtm K5,87C  (.432  72,900  77.01  5,568.439.08 

LwfH"*-- Zr.M  3,887  30,725  77.01  2.306.132.25 

\»^^ Jl.fS  1.5J1  23.131  77.01  1.781.318.31 

Uhlofc a,529  30,86  51,(15  77.01  3,974,871.15 

LiMrto 74,917  11,(25  ((,  Stt  77.01  6,6(4,9«.42 

LlW«i*«8- 25,243  2,9(8  28,211  77.01  2,172,520.11 

•fcKMB 13.354  1,931  15,285  77.01  1,177,097.85 

Utim. 30,958  3,759  34,717  77.01  2,(73,556.17 

*«« 11.073  2,092  13,185  77.01  1,013,836.65 

«.«  t31  9,327  77.01  718,272.27 

120.185  5.209  125.454  77.01  9,661,212.54 

"oirtour 3,143  2(2  3,605  77.01  277,2(1.06 

N«rtlwmp«on 44,804  3.582  48,386  77.01  3,72(,20Si8( 

NorlMnitoriand. 23,844  3.399  27.243  77.01  2  097  9(3.43 

Pt"» 6.190  775  7.705  77.01  593,3(2.05 

PMtaMpMa 406,108  100,001  514,200  77.01  39,590542.00 

«»• 1.004  172  2.076  77.01  159.872.76 

Pottif 4.2(4  819  5.003  77.01  391.Ul.t3 

SetaiT«in 37.505  5.003  43.188  77.01  3.325.907.88 

S»y<»w 5.891  627  6.446  77  01  496.40(.a 

Som«fWl 19.452  3,933  23,385  77.01  1.800,878.85 

SuJllvan 1,610  218  1,828  77.01  140.774.28 

Susquthanna 8,566  1,006  9,6(2  77.01  744,07162 

Tl0(a - 9,246  1.475  14721  77.01  825.624.21 

Unioii 5,025  516  5,541  77.01  426.712.41 

Vananio 15,727  1.9«8  17,(95  77.01  1,362.691.95 

Warrwi 10,661  (33  11,294  77.01  869,750.94 

Washiniton 51,927  7,042  58,9(9  77.01  4,541,202.69 

Wayna 6,213  664  6.877  77.01  529,597.77 

WtsbBortland 84,685  8.867  93.552  77.01  7.204.439.52 

Wyomini - 4,155  649  4,804  77.01  369,956.04 

York 56,106  5.924  62,030  77.01  4,776.93430 

SUtatoUl 2,586,012  ~  ' 

RHODE  ISUND 

Bristal...- 9,288  619  9.907  79.16  784,238.12 

Kant 28,412  2.104  34  516  79.16  2.415.646.56 

Nawport 16.(48  2.975  19.623  79.16  1,553.356.68 

Pro»idanca 121,150  18.061  139,211  79.16  11.019.942.76 

Waahinfton 12,676  1.148  13,824  79.16  1.094,307.84 

Stita  total 188.174  24,907  213.081  79.16  16.867,491.96 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Abbatlila 5.979  1.635  7.614  64.76  493.082.64 

A(kan 23.487  5,513  29.000  64.76  1.878,040.00 

Allandalt 3,(79  1,930  5.609  64.76  363.238.84 

Andarufl 25,395  4.988  34383  64.76  1,967,603.08 

Bambari 5,066  2,442  7,498  64.76  485,57448 

Barawtll ...  5,649  2,4(0  8,118  64.76  525.72468 

B«u»ort 14439  3,114  13,553  64.76  8/7,68128 

B«rtatoy U,072  4,879  17,951  64.76  1.162,506.76 

Calhoun 4,201  2.913  7,114  64.76  460.702.64 

Ckartetofl 59,906  14,568  74,473  64.76  4.822.»7l.a 

Ckarokaa 9,974  2,(66  12,(39  64.76  818,501.64 

Chtjtar 9,033  2.726  11,759  64.76  761,512.84 

ChattarfaW 14711  4,977  15.688  64.76  1,015.954.88 

Ctaraodoo... 14934  6.188  17,122  64.76  1.108,82472 

Coll^on 8.M(  4.226  13,222  64.76  856.256,72 

Darlington 1(.7M  6,937  23.736  64.76  1.537.143.36 

Dillon 14482  5,716  16.198  64.76  1.048,982.48 

Dorehtitar 7,687  2,644  14331  64.76  669.035.56 

tdiafiald 5,061  2,150  7,212  64.76  467,049.12 

Fairtiald 6,514  2,700  9.214  64.76  596.698.64 

Ftoranca 26.652  14554    ■      37.206  64.76  2.409,460.56 

GtoriMown 12,256  4.915  17,170  64.76  1,111,929.20 

GrMflvilla 52,119  7,150  59,269  64.76  3,838.26444 

Gro«iwood 11.409  2.547  13.956  64.76  903.79456 

Hampton 5,724  2.820  8.544  64.76  553.309.44 

Horry 20.936  7,972  28,908  64.76  1,872.082.08 

Jaapar 4,129  1,(92  5,821  64.46  376.967.96 

Kanhaw 14512  3.864  14.3(6  64.76  934342.16 

Lancastar 11,675  2,150  13,825  64.76  895,307.00 

Uurwn 12.468  2.992  15.460  64.76  1,001,189.60 

Loo 7.683  4.800  12.483  64.76  808,399.08 

Ltiiniton 16.580  2.704  19.284  64.76  1,248,831.84 

McConnicIt 2.6(2  1,014  3,676  64.76  238.057.76 

Harion 148(2  5,282  15.944  64.76  1,032,533.44 

Martboro 9,213  4,723  13,936  64.76  902.495.36 

Ntwborry 7.7((  2.482  14248  64.76  663.660.a 

Oeoooa 14225  2.437  12.662  64.76  819,991.12 

OrtfliotMiri 22,0(4  9.804  31.8(8  64.76  2.063.771.68 

PicMans 12.434  1,4(7  13.901  64.76  900.228.76 

Rithlind... 45,424  9,492  54,916  64.76  3,556,360.16 


363.3(9      2,949,381 


77.01      2.271,133.834  81 


Total 

Total 

Ftdaral 

child  ran 

TiHal 

chiMran 

irant 

Total 

Stata  and  county 

a|t  5  to  17 

childran 

iftactod 

par  pupil 

tntrtiement 

SOUTH  CAROLINA-Con 

Saluda 

4,2(7 

1,454 

5c  721 

{64.76 

$374  491.98 

S^rtaaiwii 

41,849 

7,524 

49,373 

64.76 

3. 197. 395. 48 

Smtaf..... 

22.092 

8.671 

34763 

64.76 

1, 992, 211. 88 

Uoiea 

8,243 

2,090 

14333 

64.76 

609.1(5.08 

WMiamsburi 

14,980 

14110 

25,090 

64.76 

l,624,82t40 

York 

22,572 

4,559 

27. 131 

64.76 

1, 757,  DOS.  S( 

Stito  total 

679,(48 

214(40 

894  288 

64.76 

576,5545488 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Aarora 

1,184 

400 

1,584 

71.86 

113,826.24 

Baadia 

5,721 

9(1 

6,682 

71.86 

480,168.52 

BoniMtt 

912 

342 

1,254 

71.86 

90. 112.  W 

BanHomiM 

2,220 

742 

2,962 

71.86 

212.849.32 

Broekinfi 

4,497 

860 

5,357 

71.86 

384,954.02 

Brown 

8.720 

1,372 

14  092 

71,86 

725,211.12 

Bruia 

1,660 

366 

2,026 

71.86 

145,58136 

Ballale 

514 

2(9 

7(3 

71.86 

56,266.38 

Batto 

2.321 

2(8 

2,589 

71.86 

186. 045.  54 

CampbaH 

1,052 

237 

1.289 

71.86 

92,(27.54 

Clugltsinii 

3,056 

1,284 

4,340 

71.86 

311.872.40 

1,939 

606 

2,545 

71.86 

182.883.70 

Co<«nh»--  ■----• 

2,252 

313 

2,565 

71.86 

184,32490 

5,612 

1.020 

6,632 

71.86 

478.575.52 

Coraan 

1,748 

548 

2,296 

71.86 

164,99456 

CvsiH 

1,183 

139 

1,322 

71.86 

94,99(.SZ 

Dantaen 

4,272 

708 

4,980 

71.86 

357,8(2.80 

Day 

2,834 

7U 

3,578 

71.86 

257,115.01 

D«mI 

1,735 
1,567 
1.482 

396 

493 

574 

2,131 
2,050 
2,056 

71.86 
71.86 
71.86 

153,133.66 

D«M* 

147,313.00 

Dm^ 

147, 744. 1( 

EdnuMb. 

1.8(2 

448 

2,110 

71.86 

151,624.60 

FallMvar 

2,(69 
1,234 

308 

284 

2,977 
1,518 

71.86 
71.86 

213,927.22 

Faulk 

109, 083. a 

Grant 

2,739 

816 

3,555 

71.86 

255,4(2.30 

Grtiory 

2,0(7 
943 

515 
164 

2,582 
1,107 

71.86 
71.86 

185,542.52 

HaiC 

79.549.02 

Haialin 

1,615 

468 

2,083 

71.86 

149,684.38 

Hand 

1,890 

555 

2,U5 

71.86 

175,697.70 

Hanaen 

1,326 

649 

1,975 

71.86 

141.923.50 

Hardint 

634 

n 

707 

71.86 

50,806.02 

HuflMS 

3,355 
2,731 

330 
971 

3,(85 
3,702 

71.86 
71.86 

264.804.10 

HutcMnaon 

266, 025. 72 

Hyda 

(45 

343 

988 

71.68 

70,997.68 

lacksea 

536 

71 

(07 

71.86 

43,619.02 

iarauM 

1,123 

390 

1,513 

71.86 

108,724.18 

Jonas 

621 

103 

724 

71.86 

52,(B(.64 

KinfiburT 

2,4(0 

388 

2,848 

71.86 

204,657.28 

Laka!^ 

3,049 

4,540 

548 
359 

3,587 
4,899 

71.86 
71.86 

258,484  42 

Lawranct. 

352,042.14 

Uncoln. 

3,257 

696 

3,953 

71.86 

284,06158 

Lyman. 

1,256 
2,343 

278 
684 

1,534 
3.027 

71.86 
71.86 

114233.24 

jjLpr-i: 

217,52422 

MePtianon 

1,586 

593 

2,179 

71.86 

156,582.94 

Marshall 

1,881 

459 

2,340 

71.86 

168,152.40 

Maada 

2,915 

408 

3,323 

71.86 

238,79478 

Mallalta... 

791 

376 

1,187 

71.86 

83,86462 

Mi  oaf 

1.513 

493 

2.006 

71.86 

lU,  151. 16 

MinnahAa 

21,842 

2,272 

24, 114 

71.86 

1,732,832.04 

Moody 

2.336 

424 

2,760 

71.86 

198,333.60 

Pannitwton 

14, 107 

1.645 

15.752 

71.86 

1,131,938.72 

Parklw 

1,672 

375 

2,047 

71.86 

147,097.42 

Pottar 

1.273 

196 

1,469 

71.86 

105,562.34 

RotMrts 

3,535 

1,390 

4,925 

71.86 

353,914  50 

SaniMrn. 

1,253 

196 

1,449 

71.86 

104, 125. 14 

Shannon 

1,883 

1,882 

3.765 

71.86 

274  552.90 

Spink 

2,798 

840 

3.638 

71.86 

261,426.68 

Stanlay 

1,139 

85 

1.224 

71.86 

87,956.64 

Solly 

692 

153 

845 

71.86 

60.721.70 

Todd 

1,476 

1.498 

2.974 

71.86 

213.711.64 

Tripp 

2,432 

510 

2,942 

71.86 

211.412.12 

Turnar 

2,774 

873 

3,647 

71.86 

262,073.42 

Union. 

2,866 

610 

3,476 

71.86 

249,785.36 

Walworth 

2,210 

293 

2.503 

71.86 

179,865.58 

Washabauiii 

291 

51 

342 

71.86 

24,  576. 12 

Yankton 

3.869 

906 

4.775 

71.86 

343. 131.  50 

Ziabach 

715 

160 

875 

71.86 

62, 877.  50 

SUta  total 

177,015 

38.  771 

215.  786 

71.86 

15.506.381.96 

TENNESSEE 

Andanon 

17, 108 

2,557 

19.665 

61.97 

1,218,644  05 

Badford 

5,640 

1.101 

6.741 

61.97 

417,739.77 

Bon ton 

2.627 

707 

3.334 

61.97 

206. 607. 98 

BlodaM 

2.296 

1.092 

3.388 

61.97 

209, 954.  36 

BkHint 

15.883 

3.086 

18.969 

61.97 

1. 175.504  93 

Bradlay 

14055 

1.620 

11.675 

61.97 

723, 499.  75 

Campball 

8.382 

3,571 

11.953 

61.97 

740,  727. 41 

Cannon 

2,071 

612 

2.683 

61.97 

166,  265i  51 

Carroll 

5,708 

2,132 

7.840 

61.97 

485.844.80 

Cartar 

11,390 

2,593 

13.983 

61.97 

866,526.51 

Chaatham 

2,508 

429 

2.937 

61.97 

182,  005. 89 

Chastar 

2,446 

962 

3,408 

61.97 

211.193.76 

Claiboma 

5.334 

2.939 

8.273 

61.97 

512,  677. 81 

Ctoy 

2,157 

1.358 

3,515 

61.97 

217.824.55 

Cflcka 

6,406 

2.596 

9.002 

61.97 

557. 853. 94 

Coflaa 

7,662 

1,501 

9,163 

61.97 

567,831.11 

Cioekatt 

4,027 

1.693 

5,720 

61.97 

354.468.40 

Cunibarlind 

5,661 

1.985 

7.646 

61.97 

473. 822. 62 

Davidaon 

89.730 

14  521 

100,251 

61.97 

6,  212,  554.  47 

Dacatur 

2.130 

822 

2,952 

61.97 

182, 935.  44 

OeKalb 

2.618 

998 

3.616 

61.97 

224,  083.  52 

Dickjon 

4.786 

1.054 

5.840 

61.97 

361,904.80 

•^^ 


July  6,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


stata  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

aia  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total      Federal 
children  grant 

allectad    per  pupil 


TENNESSEE— Con. 

Oyer.. 7,648 

Fayette 8.239 

Fentran 4,438 

Franklin 6,049 

Gibson 11.106 

Ga» 5,604 

Grainier 3,365 

Greene 14  594 

Grundy 3,388 

HamMen 8.164 

Hani(ton 58,257 

Hancock 2,297 

Hardeman... 5,667 

Hardin 4,731 

Hawkins 8,134 

Haywood 7,317 

Hendenon 3,977 

Henry 5,224 

Hickman 3,121 

Houston 1,227 

Humphreys 2,931 

Jackson 2,440 

Jeflerson 5,022 

Johnson 3,029 

Knox 58,960 

Lake 2,787 

Lauderdale 4122 

Lawreica 7.583 

Lewis 1,748 

Uncoln 6,162 

Loudon 6,267 

McMinn 8,735 

McNairy.. 4,786 

Macon 3,018 

Madison 14,999 

Marion 6,242 

Marshall 4,146 

Maury 14371 

Meigs.. 1,614 

Monroe 6,726 

Montgomery... 11,969 

Moore.. 839 

Morgan... 4,176 

Obion 6.310 

Overton 4,036 

Perry 1,345 

Pickett 1,284 

Polk 3.513 

Putnam 6,910 

Rhea 4,323 

Roane 11,133 

Robertson 6,945 

Rutherford U,813 

Scott 5,130 

Saquatdiia 1.827 

Seviar 6,301 

Shelby 154714 

Smith 2,825 

Stewart 1,971 

Sulivaa 29,953 

Sumnar 9,336 

Tipton 8,646 

Trousdale 1,231 

Unicoi 4,068 

Union 2,421 

Van  Buran 1,123 

Warren 5,937 

Washington 15,473 

Wayne 3,455 

Weakley 5,148 

White 4,161 

Williafflson 6,449 

Wilson 4687 

Stata  total 903,112 


TEXAS 

Andanon 7,012 

Andrews 3,748 

Angelina 14031 

Aransas 1,796 

Archef 1,4(7 

Armstrong 462 

Atascosa 5.786 

Austin 3.165 

Bailey. ; 2.392 

Bandera 857 

BasUop 4,338 

Baylor 1,288 

Baa 4574 

Bell 20,246 

Bour 178,200 

Blaneo 859 

Bordan 327 

Bosqua 2,292 

Bowia.. 15,494 

Brazoria 21,065 

Braios 14149 

Brewster 1,545 

Briscoe 974 

Brooks 2.680 

Brown 5,070 

Burleson.. 2.902 


2,773 
5.640 
2.093 
1.722 
3.876 
2,101 
1,467 
3,465 
1,312 
1.506 
9.050 
1.456 
3.061 
2.055 
2.990 
4.604 
1,622 
1,319 
9H 
423 
757 
1.353 
1,107 
1.639 
4  722 
1,525 
3.297 
2,000 
507 
2.102 
1.306 
2.334 
2.256 
1.109 


4,814 

2,030 

1,141 

2.268 

806 

2.459 

2.206 

261 

1,694 

1,862 

1.880 

618 

545 

775 

2,054 

1,288 

2.359 

2,013 

2,247 

2,087 


2,118 

27,014 

1,098 

794 
4,807 
2,217 
4.056 

420 
1.026 

985 

449 
1.469 
2,793 
1.351 
1,469 
1,810 
1,766 
1,368 


14  421 

$61.97 

13,879 

61.97 

4  531 

61.97 

4  571 

61.97 

14.982 

61.97 

7,705 

61.97 

4,832 

61.97 

14,059 

61.97 

4,700 

61.97 

9,670 

61.97 

67. 307 

61.97 

3.753 

61.97 

4  728 

61.97 

4  786 

61.97 

11.124 

61.97 

11,921 

61.97 

5,599 

61.97 

4  543 

61.97 

4,116 

61.97 

1.650 

61.97 

3,688 

61.97 

3,793 

61.97 

4129 

61.97 

4.668 

61.97 

67,682 

61.97 

4,312 

61.97 

4  419 

61.97 

4  583 

61.97 

2.255 

61.97 

4  264 

61.97 

7,573 

61.97 

11.069 

61.97 

7,042 

61.97 

4.127 

61.97 

19, 813 

61.97 

4  272 

61.97 

5.287 

61.97 

12,639 

61.97 

2,420 

61.97 

9,185 

61.97 

14, 175 

61.97 

1,100 

61.97 

5,870 

61.97 

4172 

61.97 

5,916 

61.97 

1.963 

61.97 

1,829 

61.97 

4,288 

61.97 

4964 

61.97 

5.611 

61.97 

13.492 

61.97 

4958 

61.97 

14,060 

61.97 

7,217 

61.97 

2,271 

61.97 

4  419 

61.97 

183,728 

61.97 

3,923 

61.97 

2,765 

61.97 

34,760 

61.97 

11.553 

61.97 

12,702 

61.97 

1,651 

61.97 

5,094 

61.97 

3.406 

61.97 

1,572 

61.97 

7,406 

61.97 

14  266 

61.97 

4.806 

61.97 

4  617 

61.97 

5,971 

61.97 

4  215 

61.97 

4  055 

61.97 

222.334      1,125,446 


61.97 


2.225 
134 

1.717 

294 

114 

26 

1,999 
996 
425 
257 

1,563 
231 

2.143 

3.049 

31.917 

171 

22 

478 

3,653 

2.241 

2.293 
373 
147 

1,015 
825 

1,172 


9.237 

J,  882 

11,748 

2,C90 

1,581 

488 

7,785 

4,161 

2,817 

1.114 

5.901 

1,519 

4  717 

23.295 

214117 

1.030 

349 

2,770 

19.  147 

23.306 

12.  U2 

1.918 

1.121 

3.695 

5.895 

4.074 


62.88 
62.88 
62  88 
62.88 
62.88 
6188 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62  88 
62.88 
62.88 


Total 
entitlement 


(645,789.37 
860,081.63 
404,  724  07 
531, 144. 87 
924  434.  54 
477,  474  85 
299.439.04 
871.234  23 
291,250.00 
599,244  90 

4,171,014.79 
232,573.41 
540, 874. 16 
420,  528. 42 
689, 354. 28 
738.  744.37 
346. 974  03 
405,460.71 
255. 064  52 
102, 250.  50 
224  545. 36 
235,052.21 
379, 814. 13 
289, 275. 96 

4, 194, 253. 54 
267, 214. 64 
583,695.43 
593, 858. 51 
139,742.35 
512, 124  08 
469,294  81 
685,945.93 
436. 392.  74 
255,750.19 

1,227,811.61 
512,615.84 
327,635.39 
783,238.83 
144967.40 
569,194.45 
874424.75 
681,67.00 
363,763.90 
506,414  84 
366,614.52 
121,647.11 
113.343.13 
265, 727.  36 
555,499.08 
347,713.67 
836,099.24 
555,127.26 
871, 298. 20 
447,237.49 
140, 733. 87 
521,725.43 

11,385,624.16 
243, 104  31 
171, 347. 05 

2,154,077.20 
715,939.41 
787,142.94 
102.312.47 
315,675.18 
211,069.82 
97.414  84 
458. 949. 82 

1,131, 944.  C2 
297, 827. 82 
414  055.49 
370, 022. 87 
509,093.55 
499, 161 35 


69.743.88162 


580,822.56 
244,  lOu. 16 
734  714. 24 
131,414  20 

99,413.28 

3J.  685. 44 
489,520.80 
261,643.68 
177,132.93 

70. 048. 32 
371.054.88 

95. 514. 72 

548,124.96 

1,464,789.60 

13,212,156.96 

64,  766. 40 

21.945.12 

174.177.60 

1,203,963.36 

1.465.481.28 

782,352.96 

120, 603. 84 

70. 488. 48 
232.341.60 
374  677.60 
256, 173. 12 


State  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

anected    per  pupil 


TEXAS— ConUnuad 

Burnet              1192  546 

Caldwell 4.532  1,589 

Calhoun 6.002  813 

Callahan 1,7(5  23* 

Cameron 44602  17,096 

Camp 1047  615 

Carson 1151  138 

Cass 4207  1217 

Castro 1698  668 

Chambers.... 1949  412 

Cherokee 7,674  1223 

Childress 1,940  291 

Clay 1,903  215 

Cochran 1,849  300 

Coke 891  120 

Coleman 2.fl9  635 

Collin 9.(S6  l,ni 

CollingsworUi 1,586  335 

Cohjrado 4,826  1,212 

Comal 5,247  630 

Comanche 2,366  691 

Concho 914  162 

Cooke 5,545  788 

Coryell 4,305  514 

Cottle 1,066  377 

Crane 1,319  95 

Crockett 1,200  97 

Crosby 1950  641 

Culberson 848  165 

Dallam 1,543  208 

Dallas 225.581  25,026 

Dawson..   5.254  916 

DeafSmith 3.886  712 

OalU 1.377  479 

Denton 4743  1.086 

DeWitt 5.365  2,172 

Dickens 1.189  346 

Dimmit 3.269  1,480 

Donley 1,027  151 

Duval 4,M1  1,599 

Eastland 4,108  666 

Ector 25.113  1132 

Edwards 572  130 

Ellis 14457  18X 

El  Paso 83,703  14184 

Erath 3.056  504 

Falls 5,474  2.880 

Fannin 5.156  1673 

Fayette 4,695  1.807 

Fisher 1,992  566 

noyd 3,312  540 

Foard 766  232 

Fort  Bend W.XTI  1969 

Franklin.. 1,175  360 

Freestone 3.236  1,616 

Frk) 3,202  1.550 

Gaines 3.542  472 

Galveston 36.399  5,006 

Garza 1.870  231 

Gillespie. 1339  279 

Glasscock 286 

Goliad 1,369  671 

Gonzales 4.660  1,964 

Gray 7,949  580 

Grayson.   14  307  1050 

Gregg..    17.270  3.032 

Grimes..  3.243  1.347 

Guadalupe 7,638  1,730 

Halt 10.180  1.714 

Hall 1.805  484 

Hamilton 1,731  361 

Hansford 1.682  102 

Hardeman 2,002  438 

Hardin 4760  1.166 

Harris 311653  35,756 

Harrison 11277  3,655 

Hartley 543  47 

Haskell 2,832  674 

Hays 4.904  1,564 

HemphHI 817  114 

Henderson 5.254  1.697 

Hidalgo 57.345  24.184 

Hill 5.432  1.682 

Hockley 4471  986 

Hood 1,170  209 

Hopkins... 4,149  1.073 

Houston 4,445  1389 

Howard 4631  795 

Hudspeth 997  132 

Hunt 4638  2.116 

Hutchinson 4310  348 

Irion 3M  10 

Jack 1,622  117 

Jackson 4,081  851 

Jasper 4058  1,409 

JeflDavis 479  54 

Jefferson.... 62,239  7.789 

JimHofg... 1,421  499 

JimWeHs 14499  3.429 

Johnson 4015  716 

Jones 4,908  756 

Karnes 4,517  1,859 

Kaufman 4681  1,690 

Kendall 1,420  158 

Kenedy 241  117 

Kent 448  86 


1738 

{62.88 

4121 

62.88 

5,815 

62.88 

1.999 

62.88 

63,698 

62.88 

1662 

62.88 

1289 

62.88 

8.424 

6188 

3.366 

62.88 

3.361 

62.88 

4897 

62.88 

1231 

62.88 

2,118 

62.88 

2.149 

62.88 

1,011 

6188 

3,304 

62.88 

11,427 

6188 

1,921 

62.88 

4038 

6188 

5.877 

6188 

3.057 

6188 

1.076 

62.88 

6.333 

62.88 

4.819 

6188 

1,443 

6188 

1,414 

62.88 

1,297 

62.88 

3,591 

62.88 

1.013 

62.88 

1,751 

62.88 

250,607 

62.88 

4170 

6188 

4.598 

62.88 

1.856 

62.88 

10,829 

62.88 

7,537 

62.88 

1.535 

62.88 

4.749 

62.88 

1.178 

62.88 

5.600 

62.88 

4,774 

62.88 

27,245 

62.88 

702 

62.88 

13, 257 

62.88 

93.887 

62.88 

3.560 

62.88 

4  354 

62.88 

4829 

62.88 

4  502 

6188 

2,558 

62.88 

3,852 

62.88 

998 

63.88 

14,146 

62.88 

1.535 

6188 

4.852 

62.88 

4.752 

62.88 

4.014 

6188 

41.405 

6188 

1101 

6188 

1618 

62.88 

286 

62.88 

1040 

63.88 

4(24 

62.88 

4  529 

62.88 

14  357 

6188 

24  302 

6188 

4,590 

62.88 

4  368 

62.88 

11.894 

62.88 

1289 

62.88 

2.092 

62.88 

1.784 

62.88 

1440 

6188 

7,926 

6188 

348,409 

62.88 

15,932 

62.88 

590 

62.88 

3,506 

62.88 

4  468 

62.88 

931 

62.88 

4  951 

62.88 

81,529 

62.88 

7.114 

62.88 

7.457 

62.88 

1,379 

62.88 

5.222 

62.88 

4  834 

62.88 

14  426 

62.88 

1.129 

62.88 

14  754 

62.88 

4658 

62.88 

358 

62.88 

1,739 

62.88 

4,932 

62.88 

7,467 

62.88 

533 

62.88 

74  028 

62.88 

1,920 

62.88 

13,928 

62.88 

4731 

62.88 

5,6(4 

62.88 

4  376 

62.88 

4  371 

62.88 

1,578 

62.88 

358 

62.88 

534 

62.88 

23557 


ToUl 
entitlement 


8172,165.44 
384,888.48 

365. 647. 20 
125, 697.  U 
4,005.33424 
167.  384  56 
143,93132 
523,701.12 
211.654.08 
211.339.61 
622.323.36 
140,284  28 
133,179.84 
135, 129. 12 

63,571.68 
207,755.52 
714  529.76 
120, 792. 48 
374669.44 
369, 545. 76 
192. 224. 16 

67,65488 
398, 219. 04 
303,014  72 

90,735.84 

88. 911 32 

81.555.36 
225.802.08 

63.697.44 
110.10188 
15.758.168.16 
387.9(9.60 
289.12124 
116.705.28 
680.927.52 
473.926.56 

96,520.80 
298, 617. 12 

74,  072. 64 

352.124  00 

300. 189. 12 

1,713,165.60 

44,141.76 
833,600.16 
5, 903, 614.  56 
223,  852. 80 
524  299. 52 
429, 407. 52 
408,844  76 
160,847.04 
242. 213. 76 

62, 754. 24 
889, 500. U 

96,520.80 
305.093.76 
298, 805. 76 
252,400.32 
1603,544  40 
132,114  88 
164,614  84 

17,983.68 

124  274  20 

414  517. 12 

536,303.52 

.154.288.16 

1,274  589.76 

288,619.20 

589,059.84 

747,894.72 

143.932.32 

131,544.96 

111177.92 

153, 427.  20 

498,384  88 

21.907,957.92 

1.001.804.16 

37.099.20 
220. 457. 28 
406, 707. 84 

58,  541. 28 

437,074  88 

5.126,543.52 

447.324  32 

468. 886. 16 

86.711.52 
328.  359.  36 
429.721.92 
655.586.88 

74991.52 
674211.52 
607. 295. 04 

22,511.04 
109,34132 
314  U4. 16 
464  524.96 

33,51404 
4,403,360.64 
124729.60 
874792.64 
544  005.28 
356, 152. 32 
400,922.88 
526,361W 

99,224.64 

22,511.04 

33,577.92 


1. 


23558 


Stite  (ltd  county 


ToUl 

childran 

at«  5  to  17 


^^      CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  FORMULA-FISCAL  YEAR  1972-Continu«d 


July  6,  1971 


Title  I 
childran 


TEXAS— Continued 

K»n _._ 3,2(g 

KimWt 933 

Wni 1S2 

Kinney g2S 

I"**! 7,672 

.K"*" 1.993 

L*»B«r 7,|J3 

Limb.       g,IO( 

LJmptus 2  313 

LaSa<le.   1,191 

L»v»e«..- 5.079 

\- 2.2IS 

^"^ -  2,532 

\**'^ .*  I.M4 

Limestone 4,359 

Lipjcomb '  113 

LiveOik 2,381 

Lbno i,os4 

Lovlni 19 

Lubbock 39^129 

Lynn.        _.  3,117 

MkCulloch. 2,064 

McLmnin 34,311 

McMullen 249 

Madoon 1,5^0 

Marion 2.191 

Martin l  413 

Maion 9J2 

Mataforda 7,296 

MaverKk 4109 

Medina..  5^792 

Menard 666 

Midland 1|^SS6 

Mdam 5,(06 

MIBs...   932 

Mitchat! 3,057 

Montague 3,111 

Montjomery 7,219 

Moore 4,4(2 

Morris 3,409 

Motley *72l 

Nacogdoches (,905 

Navarro. 7,(50 

Newton 3,(05 

Nolan.         4.745 

Nuecei     64.555 

Ochiltree.   2,453 

Oldham 415 

Orinie 17.015 

Palo  Pinto 4,5(1 

P»i>ol» 4,541 

P»rlnr-  5,526 

?■"«« 2,693 

3,301 

3,699 

26,449 

frwMio 1,583 

Rains 716 

Randall (,5(3 

"MJin 1,123 

Real 507 

Rad  River 3,((S 

RHves 5,101 

R»fugio 3.204 

Roberts 23( 

Robertson 4,277 

Rockwall vmi 

Runnels.     3,(03 

Riiak 9,1(9 

Ssbine 1,(9( 

San  Augustine 2, 055 

San  Jacinto 1  730 

San  Patricio 14^400 

San  Saba 1  4(3 

Schleicher 797 

Scurry 5,(09 

Shacktilofd (47 

Shelby 5,070 

Sherman (70 

Smith 21,621 

Somervell 533 

Starr 5,4(7 

Stephens    1(20 

Sterling 271 

Stonewall 7(0 

Sutton... 1,031 

Swisher 3,055 

Tarrant 130.g21 

Taytof 22.494 

Terrell 703 

Ttrry 4,547 

Throckmorton 579 

Titus 4.009 

Tom  Green 15.760 

Travis 46.508 

Trinity 1  834 

Tylor 2,777 

Upsfwr 5.241 

Upton... 1,794 

U»»W« 4,727 

V«l  Verde (,445 

Van  Zandt.     ..  4,3(( 

V>e«orit 13,102 

W»Hitr 3.642 

*»»«r 2,752 


Total      Federal 
chiMren  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


403 

3.671 

232 

1.165 

41 

193 

229 

8S4 

1.893 

9.565 

493 

2.4(6 

2.741 

10,634 

1.173 

7.277 

503 

2.816 

1. 101 

2,922 

1.983 

7.062 

962 

3,250 

1.190 

3.722 

2.216 

11,030 

1,562 

5,92C 

59 

872 

659 

3,020 

800 

1.864 

69 

3,948 

42.  576 

571 

3.688 

488 

2.552 

5.843 

40.154 

73 

322 

827 

2.397 

1,024 

3.215 

135 

1,548 

255 

1,177 

2.048 

9,344 

2.  or 

6,641 

1,337 

7,129 

264 

930 

1.226 

19,782 

1.920 

7,526 

236 

1,168 

787 

3  844 

527 

3,638 

1,820 

9,039 

153 

4,635 

749 

4.158 

205 

926 

1.952 

8.757 

2.492 

10,342 

1.192 

4,197 

468 

5,213 

12.716 

77,  271 

111 

2.564 

401 

816 

1.704 

18.  719 

692 

5.273 

1,564 

6,105 

510 

6,030 

267 

2,960 

352 

3,653 

1,353 

5,042 

1.650 

28,099 

390 

1,973 

300 

1,016 

406 

8.969 

96 

1,219 

233 

740 

1.649 

5.533 

942 

6.043 

955 

5,059 

23 

261 

2.154 

6.431 

S44 

2.006 

997 

4.800 

2,587 

11.  756 

659 

2.556 

723 

2.778 

866 

2.596 

4,703 

19, 103 

SS3 

2,016 

61 

848 

S93 

6.202 

74 

921 

1,808 

6,878 

52 

722 

3.806 

25.  427 

145 

678 

3.260 

8.747 

193 

2,013 

66 

337 

216 

976 

92 

1.113 

323 

3.379 

13,001 

143.  822 

1,955 

24.449 

199 

902 

5U 

5.065 

SO 

628 

778 

4,787 

2.231 

17.991 

7,359 

53  867 

834 

2,668 

799 

3,576 

1.274 

6.515 

137 

1.931 

1.196 

5.913 

1.592 

8.037 

1.093 

5.459 

2,414 

15.516 

1.217 

4.859 

903 

3.655 

ToUl 
entitlement 


State  and  county 


ToUl 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


J82.88 

J230. 

62.88 

73, 

62.88 

12, 

62.88 

53, 

62.88 

601. 

62.88 

156, 

62.88 

668. 

62.88 

457, 

62.88 

177, 

62,88 

188, 

62.88 

444. 

62.88 

204, 

62.88 

234. 

62.88 

693. 

62.88 

372. 

62.88 

54. 

62.88 

189, 

62.88 

117, 

62.88 

4. 

62,88 

2. 677. 

62.88 

231, 

62.88 

160, 

62.88 

2,  524, 

S2.88 

20, 

62.88 

150, 

62.88 

202, 

62.88 

97, 

62.88 

74, 

62.88 

587, 

62.88 

417, 

62.88 

448, 

62.88 

58, 

62.88 

1,  243, 

62.88 

473, 

62.88 

73, 

62.88 

241, 

62.88 

228, 

62.88 

568, 

62.88 

291. 

62.88 

261, 

62.88 

58. 

62.88 

550, 

62.88 

650, 

62.88 

263. 

62.88 

327, 

62.88 

4,858, 

62.88 

161, 

62.88 

51, 

62.88 

1.177. 

62.88 

331. 

62.88 

383. 

62.88 

379. 

62.88 

186. 

62.88 

229, 

62.88 

317. 

62  88 

1.766. 

62  88 

124. 

62  88 

63, 

62  88 

563, 

62  88 

76, 

62.88 

46. 

62.88 

347, 

62.88 

379, 

62.88 

255, 

62  88 

16, 

62.88 

404. 

62.88 

126. 

62.88 

301. 

62.88 

739. 

62.88 

160. 

62.88 

174. 

62.88 

163. 

62.88 

1,201, 

126, 

62.  p 

53, 

62.  p 

389. 

62.98 

57, 

62.1 

432, 

62.9 

45. 

62. 8& 
62.88\ 

1.598, 
42.  ( 

62.88\ 

550. 

62.88    >, 

126. 

62.88     \ 

21, 

62.88 

61,. 

62.88 

\           69. ' 

62.88 

t       212. 
\  9,  043. . 

62.88 

62.88 

62.88 

V5«. 

62.88 

vi.' 

62.88 

39n 

62.88 

301, 

62.88 

1.131. 

62.88 

3.  387. 

62.88 

167, 

62.88 

224, 

62.88 

409. 

62.88 

121, 

62  88 

371, 

62.88 

505, 

62  88 

343, 

62  88 

975, 

62.88 

305, 

62.88 

229, 

1. 832.  a 
,  255. 20 
,135,84 
,699.52 
447, 20 
319.68 
665.92 
577. 76 
070.08 
136.96 
058.56 
360.00 
039.36 
566.40 
249. 6C 
831.36 
897.60 
208.32 
338.72 
178.88 
901.44 
469.76 
883.52 
247.36 
723.36 
159.20 
338.24 
009.76 
550.72 
586.08 
271.  52 
478. 40 
892.16 
234.88 
443.84 
710.72 
757.  U 
372.32 
448.80 
455.04 
226.88 
640.16 
304.96 
907.36 
793.44 
800.48 
224. 32 
310.08 
050.72 
566.24 
882.40 
166.40 
124.80 
700.64 
040.96 
865.12 
062.24 
886.08 
970.  72 
650.72 
531.20 
915.04 
983.84 
229.92 
411.68 
381.28 
137.211 
824.00 
217.28 
721.  28 
680.64 
236.48 
196.64 
766.08 
322.24 
981.76 
912.48 
488.64 
399.36 
849. 76 
632.64 
011.36 
577.44 
190.56 
370.88 
985.44 
471.52 
527.36 
353.12 
717.  76 
487.20 
_  64 
006.56 
274.08 
156.96 
763.84 
858.88 
663.20 
421.28 
809.44 
366l56 
261.92 
646.08 
533.92 
826.40 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


TEXAS — Continued 

Ward 4,107 

Washington 4.427 

Webb.   18,884 

Wharton 10.729 

Wheeler...  1  884 

Wichita 27.419 

Wilbarger 4.271 

Willacy.         6.647 

Williamson... g  655 

Wilson 3,773 

Winkler 3 

Wise 3' 

Wood 4, 

Yoakum 2, 

Young 4 

Zapata 1 

Zavala 

State  total. 


945 
123 
301 
148 
294 
4.229 


243 

2.010 

7.554 

3.317 

256 

2.339 

612 

2.659 

2,650 

1,350 

175 

523 

882 

178 

277 

663 

1,696 


4,350 
6,437 

26,438 

14,046 
2,140 

29,758 
4,883 
9,306 

11,305 
5,123 
4,044 
4,468 
5,005 
2,479 
4,425 
1,947 
5.925 


$62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
62.88 
6Z88 


2.429,218         444.855      2.874,073 


62.88 


UTAH 


Boaver.          1,355 

Boi  Elder 7.618 

Cache 9.189 

Carbon 6.429 

Oauett 313 

Davis 20,518 

Duchesne 2  336 

Emery 1.728 

Garfield l,083 

G'and 1,(26 

Iron 3.230 

Juab 1.402 

Kane... 832 

Millard 2,664 

Morgan (4( 

Piute 45( 

Rich.. 481 

SaltLJke 103,621 

San  Juan 2.702 

Sanpete 3,113 

Sevier 3,241 

Summit 1,696 

Tooele 5,166 

Uintah 3.599 

UUh 29,644 

Wasatch 1.648 

Washington 3.288 

Wayne goe 

Weber 31,368 


Stale  total. 

VERMONT 

Addison .. 

Bennington 

Caledonia 

Chittenden 

Essei 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington 

Windham 

Windsor 

State  toUI. 

VIRGINIA 


251,790 


36 

419 

640 

589 

21 

1,147 

411 

308 

86 

138 

181 

108 

67 

428 

SO 

74 

61 

8,792 

1,651 

410 

313 

89 

363 

464 

2,244 

63 

333 

138 

2,792 


22,  416 


1,391 
8.037 
9.829 
7.018 
334 
21,665 
2.747 
2.036 
1,169 
1,764 


,411 

,510 

899 

3,092 

896 

532 

542 

112,413 

4,353 

3,523 

3.554 

1.785 

5,529 

4,053 

31,888 

1,711 

3,621 

744 

34.160 


68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 
68.63 


274.  206         68. 63 


96.304 


12.033 


108.  337 


82.02 


Accomack 7.217 

Albemarle 6  866 

Alleghany... 3,273 

Amelia 2.354 

Amherst ;  4,827 

Appomattox 2,389 

Arhngton 32,962 

Augusta 9,604 

Bath.     1,260 

Bedford 7  861 

Bland 1,497 

Botetourt 4,358 

Brunswick 5  352 

Buchanan... 12,547 

Buckingham.     3,067 

Campbell... 8,732 

Caroline 3,477 

Carroll 6,388 

Charles  City 1,707 

Charlotte          3  728 

Chesterfield.  18,252 

Clarke 2  007 

Craig 795 

Culpeper 3,790 

Cumberland 1,850 

Dickenson          6,794 

Dinwiddle 4,732 

Esses. 1,738 

Fairfax. 75,264 

Fauquier 6,126 


ToUl 
entitlement 


{273,528.00 
404. 7S8.  56 

1,662,421.44 
883. 212.  48 
134.563.20 

1,871.183.04 
307, 043. 04 
585.161.28 
710.858.40 
322. 134.  25 
254,286  72 
290.947.84 
314,714.40 
155,879.52 
278.  244.  00 
122.427.36 
372,564.00 


180.721.710.24 


95, 
551. 
674. 
481. 

22, 

1.4(6, 

188, 

139. 

80, 
121, 
234, 
103, 

61, 
212. 

61. 

36. 

37, 
7. 714. 
298, 
241, 
243. 
122. 
379. 
278. 
2,188. 
117, 
248, 

51. 
2.344, 


464.33 
579.31 
564.27 
645.34 
922.42 
86t9S 
526.61 
730.68 
228.47 
063.32 
096.93 
631.30 
696.37 
203.96 
492.48 
511.16 
197.46 
904.19 
746.39 
7S3.49 
911.02 
504.55 
455.27 
157.39 
473.44 
425.93 
509.23 
060.72 
400.80 


18. 818. 757.  78 


5.077 

842 

5.919 

82.02 

4(5.476.38 

5.976 

569 

6,545 

82.02 

536.820.90 

5.845 

865 

6,710 

82.02 

550. 354. 20 

17,892 

2.037 

19,929 

82.02 

1. 634. 576. 58 

1,632 

101 

1,733 

82.02 

142. 140. 66 

7,848 

1.383 

9.231 

82.02 

757,126.62 

683 

175 

858 

82.02 

70. 373. 16 

2,764 

336 

3,100 

82.02 

254. 262.  00 

4.163 

521 

4,684 

82.02 

384. 1(1.  (( 

5,607 

999 

6.606 

82.02 

541.(24.12 

11.408 

1.419 

12.827 

82.02 

1.052.070.54 

9.829 

968 

10, 797 

82.02 

885.569.94 

6.797 

826 

7.623 

82.02 

625.238.46 

10.783 

992 

11.775 

82.02 

965, 785. 50 

8. 885. 800.  74 


2.609 

9,826 

70.24 

690.178.24 

1.268 

8,134 

70.24 

571,332.16 

659 

3,932 

70.24 

276.183.68 

842 

3,196 

70.24 

224, 487. 04 

846 

5,773 

70.24 

405. 495. 52 

665 

3,054 

70.24 

214,512.96 

1,415 

34,377 

70.24 

2.414.640.48 

1.440 

11.044 

70.24 

775. 730. 56 

316 

1,576 

70.24 

110.698.24 

1.594 

9,455 

70.24 

664,119.20 

523 

2,020 

70.24 

141.894.80 

879 

5,237 

70.24 

367.(46.88 

2,260 

7,612 

70.24 

534.666.88 

4,241 

16,788 

70.24 

1. 179. 189. 12 

1.368 

4,435 

70.24 

311.514.40 

1.689 

10,  421 

70.24 

731.971.04 

905 

4,382 

70.24 

307.791.68 

1.435 

7,823 

70.24 

549.  tt7. 52 

371 

2,078 

70.24 

145.958.72 

1.435 

5,163 

70.24 

362.649.12 

1.005 

19,  257 

70.24 

1.352,611.68 

354 

2,361 

70.24 

165,(36.64 

268 

1,063 

70.24 

74.665.12 

859 

4,649 

70.24 

326.545.76 

950 

2,800 

70.24 

196.672.00 

2.440 

9,234 

70.24 

648. 596. 16 

1.369 

6,101 

70.24 

429.534.24 

445 

2,183 

70.24 

153.33192 

2,941 

78.205 

70.24 

5.493.119.20 

1,321 

7.447 

70.24 

523. 077. 28 

July  6,  1971 
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State  and  county 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


Total 
entitlement 


VIRGINIA-Canlinuad 

Floyd 2.722 

Fluvanna 1,918 

Franklin 7,040 

Frederick... 5,554 

Giles..   4,942 

Gtouctster 2,937 

Goorhland 2  239 

Grayson           4,451 

Greene 1,243 

Greensville 5,144 

Halilax.   9,806 

Hanover 6,535 

Henrico 28.434 

Henry 11,109 

Highland  .   693 

Isle  ol  Wight 4,781 

James  City ..  2,658 

King  and  Queen .  1,644 

King  George 1  882 

King  William 2,081 

Lancaster 2,282 

Lee.      7,970 

Loudoun 6,200 

Louisa... 3,372 

Lunenburg 3.446 

Madison...   2,126 

Mathews..   ,..  1,481 

Mecklenburg 9,324 

Middlesex 1,557 

Montogmery 7.373 

Nansemond 9.062 

Nelson           3,472 

New  Kent... 1  195 

Norfolk 15,033 

Northampton 4,250 

Northumberland  .  2,623 

Nottoway  3  850 

Orange 3,287 

?•(• 4,028 

Patrick 4.112 

PHtsytvama 16,847 

Powhatan 1,549 

Prince  Edward. 3.372 

Prince  George  .  4,345 

Prince  William 11.931 

Princess  Anne  20  514 

Pulaski...  7' 445 

Rappahannock. 1,384 

Richmond... 1,593 

Roanoke 14,610 

Rockbridge 5,532 

Rockingham 10,135 

Russell..       7  827 

Scott 7,296 

Shenandoah 5  253 

Smyth...      8,019 

Southampton 7,744 

Spotsylvania 3,815 

Stafford.     4.  Ig3 

Surry l.g48 

Sussex 3,869 

Tazewell 13.409 

Warren         3.813 

Washington 9,998 

Westmoieland 2  964 

Wise     13,294 

Wythe .  6,077 

York                5,386 

Alexandria  City 19,422 

Bristol  City.             .    .  4,054 

Buena  Vista  City 1,550 

ChartottesvilleCity...   .  5.685 

Cliftonloiie  City...  1  190 

Colonial  Heights  City  2, 226 

Covington  City..  2,596 

Danville  City      .  10,766 

Falls  Church  City 2,893 

FiedeiicksbuigCity...  .  2,603 

GalaxCity 1,268 

HamptonCity  21,309 

Hanisonbuig  City...  2,467 

Hopewell  City 4,598 

Lynchburg  City.  12,026 

Maitinsville  City  4,821 

Newport  News  City 27,617 

Norfolk  City .  65,345 

Norton  City 1,359 

Petersburg  City 8  837 

Portsmouth  City  27  296 

Bradford  City 2,029 

Richmond  City...  43  381 

Roanoke  City 21  787 

South  Norfolk  City 5,654 

Staunton  City.  4  229 

Suffolk  City 2,927 

Virginia  Beach  City 1,627 

Waynesboro  City...  3^957 

Williansburgh  City...  751 

Winchester  City..  3  188 

South  Boston  City 1.478 

State  total .  979,  760 


689 

482 

1,690 

705 

1.313 

758 

623 

1.228 

296 

2,259 

4,393 

805 

1,174 

1,556 

243 

1,021 

614 

392 

283 

539 

591 

4,989 

1,379 

966 

1,206 

770 

257 

4,384 

539 

1,433 

2,911 

1,150 

196 

2,158 

1,818 

638 

1  226 

825 

927 

813 

5.428 

392 

1,144 

490 

1,190 

3,726 

1,269 

375 

408 

1.768 

1.269 

1,541 

2,868 

3,174 

742 

1,708 

3,198 

644 

441 

794 

.772 

4,061 

570 

3,229 

873 

3,839 

1  884 

501 

1,421 

964 

217 

712 

173 

130 

288 

2,020 

147 

406 

252 

2,073 

363 

501 

1,881 

647 

4,921 

20, 074 

490 

2,715 

6,760 

166 

14, 452 

4,400 

1.521 

490 

503 

197 

268 

74 

335 

347 


1. 


3,411 
2,400 
8,730 

6.259 

6.255 
3,695 
2,862 

5.679 
1.539 
7,403 

14,201 
7,340 

29,608 

12,665 
936 
5,802 
3,272 
2.036 
2,165 
2,620 
2,873 

12, 959 
7,579 
4,338 
4.652 
2.896 
1,738 

13,708 
2,096 
8,806 

11,973 
4,622 
1,391 

17,191 
6,068 
3,261 
5,076 
4,112 
4,955 
4,925 

22,275 
1,941 
4,516 
4,835 

13,121 

24, 240 
8,714 
1,759 
2,001 

16.378 
6,801 

11,676 

10,695 

10,470 
5,995 
9,727 

10,942 
4,459 
4.624 
2,642 
5.641 

17.470 
4.383 

13.227 
3.837 

17.133 
7.961 
5.887 

20,843 
5  018 
1,767 
6,397 
1.363 
2,356 
2,884 

12,786 
3,040 
3,009 
1.520 

23,382 
2,830 
5,099 

13.907 
5.468 

32,538 

85,419 
1,849 

11,552 

34,056 
2,195 

57, 833 

26, 187 
7.175 
4.719 
3,430 
1.824 
4,225 
825 
3.523 
1.825 


$70. 24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70,24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
20.74 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 
70.24 


$239,588.64 
168.  576. 00 
613.195.20 
439.  632. 16 
439,  351.  20 
259.536.80 
201.026.88 
398. 892. 96 
108.  099. 36 
519,9(6.72 
997, 478. 24 
515.561.60 

2,079,665.92 
889.589.60 
65.744.64 
407,  532. 48 
229. 825. 28 
143,008.64 
152.069.60 
184.028.80 
201.799.52 
910, 240. 16 
532.348.9b 
304. 701. li 
326,  756. 48 
203.415.04 
122,077.12 
962,  849. 92 
147,223.04 
618.  533. 44 
840.983.52 
324, 649. 28 
97,703,84 

1,207,495.84 
426,  216. 32 
229.052.64 
356.  538. 24 
288,  826. 88 
348, 039. 20 
345,932,00 

1,564,596.00 
136,  335.  8( 
317,203.84 
339,610.40 
921.619.04 

1,702,617.60 
612.071.36 
123. 552. 16 
140  550.24 

1,150,390.72 
477.702.24 
820, 122. 24 
751,216.80 
735.412.80 
421,088.80 
683, 224. 48 
768,  566.  06 
313,200.16 
324,789.76 
185,574.08 
396. 223. 84 

1.227.092.80 
307.861,92 
929, 064. 48 
269.510.88 

1.203,421.92 
559,180,64 
413,502.88 

1.464.012.32 
352,464.32 
124,114.08 
449. 325.  28 
95,737.12 
165, 485. 44 
202,572.16 
898,068,64 
213.529,60 
211,352.16 
106,764,80 

1.642,351.68 
198.779.20 
358. 153.  76 
976, 827. 68 
384,072  3? 

2,  285,  469, 12 

5, 999,  830.  56 
129,  873.  76 
811,412.48 

2,  392.  093. 44 
154.176.80 

4.  062. 189. 92 

1,839.374.88 
503. 972. 00 
331.462.56 
240.  923.  20 
128.117.76 
296,  764.  00 
57. 948.  00 
247. 455.  52 
128, 188. 00 


State  and  county 


Total 

children 

age  5  to  17 


Title  I 
children 


Total       Federal 
children  grant 

affected    per  pupil 


ToUl 
entitlement 


WASHINGTON 

Adams  2,759  295  3,054  $71.66  $218,849.64 

Asotm 3,405  410  3,815  71.66  273,382.90 

Benton 18,064  1,796  19,860  71.66  1.423.167.60 

CheUn  10.460  1,145  11,605  71.66  831,614.30 

ClaHam 7,604  833  8,437  71.66  604.595.42 

Clark 24.399  2.064  26,483  71.66  1.897,771.78 

Columbia 1.096  104  1.200  71.66  85.992.00 

Cowlitz : 15,464  1,439  16,903  71.66  1.211,268.96 

Douglas. 4,358  277  4,635  71.66  332,144.10 

Ferry 1,102  70  1.172  71.66  83.965.52 

Whitman 6,346  322  6.668  71,66  477,82188 

Yakima 40,186  9,819  50,005  71.66  3,583,358.30 

State  total 699,462  80,090  779,552  71.66  55.862.696.32 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Barbour  ..   4. 189 

Berkeley 7,839 

Boone 9.229 

Braxton.. 4.400 

Brooke 7.212 

Cabell.. 24,102 

Calhoun 2,292 

Clay 3.947 

Doddridge 1,759 

Fayette 18.752 

Gilmer 2,063 

Grant 2,298 

Greenbrier 9.384 

Hampshire 3,052 

Hancock 9.721 

Hardy 2.545 

Harrison 18.624 

Jackson 4,893 

Jefferson 4,699 

Kanawha 66,460 

Lewis 4,067 

Lincoln 6,517 

Logan 20.620 

McDowell 23.921 

Marion... 15.2(7 

Marshall 8,658 

Mason 6,373 

Mercer 17.976 

Mineral 5,714 

Minio 13.575 

Monongalia. 12,613 

INonroe 3,149 

Morgan 2.233 

Nicholas. 7,900 

Ohio 14.690 

Pendleton 2,111 

Pleasants 1.725 

Pocahontas 2,593 

Preston 7,643 

Putnam 6.811 

Raleigh.. 23,879 

Randolph 6.923 

Ritchie 2.613 

Roane 4.011 

Summers... 4.007 

Taylor 3,655 

Tucker 2,010 

Tyler 2,511 

Upshur 4.714 

Wayne 11.075 

Webster.. 4.515 

Wetzel 4,863 

Wirt...   1,122 

Wood.     19.060 

Wyoming  11,863 

State  total  .  498.477 


208.157      1,187,917 


70.24 


83.439.290.08 


WISCONSIN 

Adams  1,763 

Ashland 4,501 

Barrt)n  9, 151 

Bayfie'd.  3.116 

Brown 33,236 

Bu  alo..  3,782 

Burnett 2.413 

Calumet. 6,199 

Chippewa 11,904 

Clar* 8.652 

Columbia 9.136 

Crawford 4.673 

Dane 49,451 

Dodge... 15,484 

Door 5,386 

Douglas 10,764 

Dunn 6,578 

Eau  Claire     14,903 

Ftorence 919 

Fond  du  Lac.     18,831 

Forest.  2,169 

Grant..     11.479 

Green 6,466 

Green  Lake 3,518 

Iowa 5,274 


1,534 

1,057 

2,863 

2.067 

581 

3.775 

1.106 

1,873 

444 

5,949 

933 

808 

3.064 

956 

514 

846 

3,113 

1.097 

876 

10,778 

1.160 

3.588 

5,959 

9.080 

2.417 

936 

1,626 

4,955 

1.207 

6.021 

2,141 

1,474 

497 

2,355 

1.823 

699 

393 

781 

2.084 

1,348 

7,129 

1,963 

803 

1,371 

1,881 

1,258 

669 

625 

1.372 

4.365 

1.983 

1.061 

321 

1.962 

3.514 


5,723 
8,896 

12,092 
6,467 
7,793 

27,877 
3.398 
5.820 
2.203 

24.701 
2,996 
3.106 

12.  U8 
4,008 

10.235 
3.391 

21,737 
5.990 
5.575 

77.238 
5,227 

10.105 

26.  579 

33.001 

17.704 
9.594 
7.999 

22.931 
6.921 

19,596 

14.754 
4,623 
2.730 

10. 255 

16. 513 
2.810 
2.118 
3.374 
9,727 
8,159 

31,008 
8.886 
3.416 
5.382 
5.888 
4.913 
2.679 
3.136 
6.086 

15.440 
6.498 
5,924 
1,443 

21,042 

15,377 


75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75,61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 
75.61 


125,055 


623,532 


75.61 


368 
406 

1,032 
468 

1,787 
581 
582 
330 

1,191 

1,158 
898 
835 

4,168 

1.192 
624 

1.045 
963 

1,197 
151 

1,632 
326 

1.695 
542 
258 
932 


2.131 
4,907 

10, 183 
3,584 

35,023 
4,363 
2,995 
6,529 

13,095 
9,810 

10,034 
5,508 

53, 619 

16,676 
6,010 

11,909 
7,541 

16.100 
1.070 

20.463 
2.495 

13.174 
7.008 
3,776 
6.206 


81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 
81.81 


432.716.03 
672,626.56 
914, 276. 12 
488.  969. 87 
589.228.73 

2.107.779.97 
256,922.78 
440.0Sa20 
166,  568. 83 

1.867.642.61 
226.  527.  56 
234,844.66 
941,193.28 
303. 044. 88 
773.868.35 
256,  393. 51 

1, 643.  534. 57 
452,903.90 
421,525.75 

5,  839, 965. 18 
395,213.47 
764.039.05 

2,  009, 631 19 

2,495.205.61 

1. 338.  599. 44 
725. 402. 34 
604,804.39 

1, 733, 812. 91 
523,296.81 

1.481.653.56 

1,115,549.94 
349,  545. 03 
206,  415.  30 
775.  3(0. 55 

1,248.547.93 
212. 464. 10 
160,141.98 
255. 106. 14 
735. 458. 47 
616,901.99 

2.344.514.89 
671.870.46 
256.  283. 76 
406. 933. 02 
445.191.68 
371,471.93 
202,  559. 19 
237.112.96 
460.162.46 

1,167,41140 
491,313.78 
447.913.64 
109,105,23 

1,590,9(5.62 

1,162,654.97 


47. 145, 254. 52 


174. 

401, 

833, 

293. 
2.865, 

356. 

245. 

534, 
1,071, 

802. 

820. 

450. 
4.386. 
1,364. 

491. 

966. 

616, 

1,317, 

87, 

1.674, 

204. 
1,077. 

573, 

306, 

507, 


337,11 
441.67 
071.23 
207.04 
231.63 
937. 03 
020.95 
137.49 
301.95 
556.10 
881.54 
609.48 
570.39 
263.56 
678. 10 
094.29 
929.21 
141.00 
536.70 
07103 
115.95 
764.94 
324.48 
914,56 
712.86 
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THE  OEXXSRAPHICAL  EXPRESSION 
OF  MAINLAND  CHINA:  THE  L.ARO- 
EST  CAPTIVE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prerlouB  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  iHalnly 
evident  that  from  numerous  sources, 
covering  the  full  gsunut  from  the  naive  to 
the  political  warf  arlst,  a  camoalgn  is  un- 
derway to  aivease  Red  China,  pave  the 
way  for  her  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  even,  in  time,  establish  direct 
diplomatic  relations  with  her.  The  ping- 
pong  table  Is  about  the  most  ludicrous 
point  of  departure  in  accommodating 
Peiplng's  desire  to  extricate  the  mainland 
from  both  a  self-imposed  Isolation  and 
that  so  strenuously  sought  by  Moscow. 
Objectively  speaking,  from  a  propaganda 
point  of  view,  Mao  pinged  and  scored 
while  our  Innocent  sheep  ponged  and 
were  slaughtered  according  to  form. 
Peiplng's  next  ping  is  Mao's  willingness 
to  receive  our  President  in  the  capital  of 
a  Junior  imperial  state  devoted  to  mili- 
tarism, totalitarianism,  and  "peoples' 
wars"  in  the  countryside  of  the  globe. 
rma,  not  foko 

The  realistic  and  sane  point  of  de- 
parture begins  with  a  careful  assessment 
of  Red  China's  pitiful  condition,  the 
significance  of  the  Russian  threat,  and, 
most  Important,  the  impact  of  our  moves 
throughout  all  of  free  Asia.  Our  national 
honor,  integrity,  and  principles  are  at 
stake  in  the  entire  free  Asian  sphere,  and 
not  raUsr  in  the  sturdy  ally  of  the  RQ)ub- 
11c  ofChlna.  On  the  global  scale,  there  Is 
no  need  whatsoever  to  be  pinged  into  the 
directions  cited  unless  Moscow  concretely 
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threatens  to  apply  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
to  Red  China,  and  at  that  there  are  alter- 
native and  more  salutary  courses  of  ac- 
tion toward  the  freedom  of  some  700  mil- 
lion Chinese  mainlanders. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  UJ3.S.R.  has  been 
in  the  United  Nations  from  the  start  and 
Its  peace-disrupting  operations  In  Korea, 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  the  Mideast,  Africa, 
Latin  America — indeed,  on  all  continents, 
including  ours — are  scarcely  what  we 
would  want  to  compound  with  the  easy 
inclusion  of  Red  China  in  the  U.N.  We 
are  at  the  crossroads  of  pinging  rather 
than  ponging,  and  substantial  bargain- 
ing points  are  in  our  favor  if  we  really 
seek  a  free  understanding,  a  genuine 
concourse  between  peoples,  and  a  secure 
and  peaceful  free  Asia,  rid  of  not  only 
the  threat  of  Red  Chinese  imperialism 
but  also  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlooolo- 
nlalism. 

THE  THXXAT   IS   PSOPACANOXSTTC,    NOT   PRTSICAL 

For  those  of  us  who  are  enamored  by 
the  physical  expression  of  Red  China, 
chiefly  its  formidable  population,  I  rec- 
ommend their  careful  reading  of  a  paper 
delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  at  the  first  Sino- 
American  conference  on  mainland  China, 
held  last  December  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  paper,  titled  "The  Geographi- 
cal Expression  of  Mainland  China,"  em- 
phasizes in  scholarly  form  the  basic  mlll- 
tarv/ industrial  weakness  of  Red  China 
and  suggests  that  Peiplng's  only  main 
forte — yes,  even  cognizant  of  its  nuclear 
development — is  propaganda  and  politi- 
cal warfare  that  has  already  been  shown 
in  our  so-called  antiwar  demonstrations, 
with  the  photos  of  the  mass  killer  Mao 
Tse-tung.  I  wonder  how  many  of  our 
Members  and  our  people,  after  reading 
this  paper,  would  settle  for  the  shallow 


cliches  raised  in  behalf  of  another  tyran- 
nical regime.  This  would  be  the  measure 
of  loss  in  our  moral  conscience. 

Our  annual  Captive  Nations  Week — 
this  year  July  18-24 — is  time  to  bestir 
and  renew  our  conscience,  particularly 
now  when  our  thou^ts  and  actions  are 
directed  toward  the  largest  captive  na- 
tion of  them  all,  the  700  million  Chinese 
mainlanders. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows: 
Thx  Oeogkapricai,  Kxpbxssion  op 
Mainland  China 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

At  a  time  wtien  tbere  la  an  evident,  cal- 
culated political  onrush  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  totalitarian  Red  regime 
on  mainland  China  and  to  pressure  Its  ad- 
mission into  the  United  Nations,  the  need 
for  a  holistic,  instltutlonalist  analysis  of 
mainland  China  becomes  more  urgent  than 
ever  before.  This  type  of  analysis  concen- 
trates on  the  organic,  the  Inte^tlve  forces 
In  a  given  object,  the  overall  movements  In 
total  process,  going  beyond  the  welter  of 
particulars  and  even  interrelated  aggregates 
of  socio-economic  character.  Its  objective  Is 
a  rational  and  dispassionate  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand the  object  as  a  whole.  In  its  di- 
verse but  dominant  totality,  so  as  to  perceive 
its  meaning,  prime  directions,  and  signifi- 
cance for  good  or  ill  in  varying  contexts  of 
systematic  investigation.  In  short,  the  mode 
of  analysis  pursued  here  Is  that  developed 
and  fiirthered  by  the  peculiarly  Aznerlcaji 
school  of  institutional  economics. 

With  this  introductory  statement  on  the 
nature  and  objective  of  this  paper,  it  should 
be  evident  at  the  start  that  the  dlscouiae  Is 
not  one  of  an  Informational  and  data-gath- 
ering activity  in  any  particularlst  sphere  of 
mainland  China.  Such  an  empirical  activity 
Is,  of  course,  indispensable  to  all  sclentiflc 
inquiries,  and  any  exposition  of  worth  neces- 
sarily presupposes  and  is  based  on  the  dla- 
cloeurea  of  this  primary  activity,  but  it.  In 
and  by  Itaelf,  can  never  enable  us  to  attain 
to  the  level  of  holistic  analysis  and  meaning- 
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ful  interpretation,  even  with  Its  results  of 
empirical  generalizations.  Nor  is  the  dis- 
course here  founded  on  a  sole  treatment  of 
aggregate  data,  whether  they  be  ONP's,  total 
employment.  Investment  totalities,  Com- 
mualst  Party,  u-med  services  and  other  ag- 
gregates. Naturally,  here,  too.  such  aggregate 
data,  in  BO  far  as  they  are  attainable,  are  also 
indispensable  for  our  knowledge  of  a  societal 
object,  but,  whether  Interrelated  or  no,  they, 
too,  do  not  exhaust  the  precincts  or  possibil- 
ities of  social  scientific  analysis.  There  still 
remains  the  most  difficult  level  of  social 
scientific  thinking  where,  guided  by  both 
particularlst  and  aggregate  data  and  gen- 
eralization, the  painstaking  endeavor  is  to 
penetrate  the  object  under  analysis  in  terms 
of  its  integrative  being,  process  of  becom- 
ing, predominant  cbaractenstlcs  and  fea- 
tures, and  its  super-aggregative  possibilities. 

Succinctly,  these  outlines  of  the  meth- 
odology that  had  to  be  defined  at  the  out- 
set are  basically  conformable  with  Aristotle's 
perceptive  understanding  of  a  "political 
economy,"  Inhabited  and  worked  In  by  hu- 
mans who  by  nature  are  political  animals. 
The  holistic  scientific  analysis  is  thoroughly 
and  fully  attuned  to  this  true  and  oft-sub- 
stantiated conception  of  man.  and  without 
doubt  events  and  developments  on  mainland 
China,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Red  domain  of  the  world  are  best 
comprehended  through  this  mode  of  analy- 
sis. Even  In  the  United  States,  where,  ironi- 
cally enough,  this  typ>e  of  analysis  was  first 
Initiated  and  developed,  but  least  under- 
stood and  applied,  there  is  a  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  necessary  politico-economic 
fabric  of  any  society,  including  an  advanced 
one  with  proliferative,  mechanical  patterns 
of  market  Intercourse  and  organization. 
Thus,  in  the  mould  of  our  technologico- 
economlc  civilization,  this  analysis  may 
properly  be  called  "cultural  economic,"  un- 
avoidably concerned  with  both  particularlst 
and  aggregate  social  scientific  data,  but  also 
necessarily  stressing  the  genetical,  the  his- 
torical, the  politico-economic,  the  irrational 
and  Illusory,  as  well  as  the  accidental,  In  a 
movement  of  unfolding  process  rather  than 
jiist  one  of  higher  degrees  of  scale  and  equi- 
librium in  a  non-existent  statical  context. 

In  applying  all  this  to  mainland  China, 
striking  similarities  in  developmental  experi- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  longer  history 
of  the  USSR,  and  no  adequate  analysis  of 
this  type  can  ignore  experimental  precedents 
in  the  order  of  totalitarian  rule  and  imperial- 
ist ambition.  Theorizing  on  the  basis  of  addi- 
tional experience  and  growing  evidence  for  a 
different  scene  has  its  productive  role,  but 
it  is  scarcely  sufficient  unless  it  is  subjected 
to  qualification  and  correction  by  cumula- 
tive human  experience,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
USSR.  For  example.  If  reference  can  be  made 
again  to  the  issue  of  recognizing  Pelplng  in 
whatever  form,  it  is  striking,  indeed,  how  old 
Illusions  on  "reality,"  "prospective  trade" 
and  "peace"  nurtured  forty  years  ago  with 
regard  to  the  USSR  are  muddling  minds  today 
In  relation  to  mainland  China.'  Then,  the 
horrible  fact  of  five  to  fifteen  million  humans 
decimated  in  a  costly  man-made  famine  and 
social  experimentation  moved  few  of  these 
minds,  as  it  appears  today  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  makes  little  imprint  on  similar 
minds.  As  a  former  correspondent  In  China 
and  the  editor  of  the  Selected  Works  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  put  It  with  only  some  quan- 
titative Inaccuracy.  "Mao  Tse-tung.  in  his 
betrayal  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  already 
slaughtered,  exiled  and  imprisoned  more  than 
the  total  number  of  people  killed  and  mutil- 
ated by  SUlln  and  Hitler  combined." '  If  the 
force  of  perennial  power  struggle  is  borne  in 
mind,  his  additional  observation  is  porten- 
tous: "And  under  Mao's  chosen  successor, 
Lin  Plao,  by  Lin's  own  testimony,  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come."  Needless  to  say,  for  those  in 
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the  field  of  action  and  decision-making  It 
hardly  speaks  well  to  shun  such  prominent 
facts  even  If  politico-moral  principles  are 
not  upheld.*  A  full  institutionallst  analysis 
insures  the  permanence  of  such  critical  and 
refiective  data. 

A  GCOGKAPHICAI.  KZPRXSSION 

Doubtlessly,  those  who  currently  employ 
supportive  "reality"  in  their  argumentation 
for  extended  recognition  will  be  astounded 
by  my  characterization  of  mainland  China  as 
basically  a  geographical  expreaslon.  In  the 
obvious  sense,  mainland  China  is  of  course  a 
geographical  expression,  with  demarcated 
borders,  typography,  rivers,  populatlonal 
densities  and  the  normal  like.  However,  in  the 
real  sense  of  a  broad  politico-economic  entity, 
under  the  guise  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  it  still  remains  largely  a  geographical 
expression,  buttressed  by  the  force  of  armed 
rule  and  virtual,  celf-lmpoeed  isolation.  The 
political  symbolism  of  the  PRC  is  b;  all  evi- 
dence defied  by  the  absence  of  any  people's 
democratic  will  and  the  hollowness  of  any 
republic.  Worse  still,  the  periodic  successions 
of  turmoil,  chaos  and  confusion  on  the  main- 
land— far  exceeding  in  comparable  spans  of 
time  anything  seen  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  Union — indicate  the  brutal  fact  that 
there  is  no  politico-economic  entity  and  all 
the  attributes  of  societal  stability,  normal 
operations  and  relative  cohesion  that  this 
fundamental  concept  suggests. 

Supporting  this  apt  characterization  of 
mainland  China  as  "a  geographical  expres- 
sion" is  a  special  and  appropriate  concept  of 
capital.  What  mainland  China  suffers  from 
most  is  a  deficiency  and  lack  of  this  basic  type 
of  capital.  Capital  not  in  the  standard  eco- 
nomics meaning  oT  the  term,  as  real  invest- 
ment or  fluid  savings,  but  rather  in  the 
peculiar,  and  in  this  case  most  appropriate, 
Lassallean  meaning.  It  has  frequently  been 
reported  that  Mao  is  by  far  more  attracted  to 
what  Blarx  dubbed  as  the  Utopian  socialists 
than  to  Marx  himself.  This  one  can  readily 
believe  since  the  origins,  development  and 
nature  of  what  is  euphemistically  called 
Chinese  Communism  bear  as  much  relevance 
to  Sifarxlsm  as  they  do  to  Thomlsm.  Were  Mao 
a  careful  student  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  ( 1826- 
1864),  the  Louis  Blanc  of  German  socialism, 
and  acquainted  with  his  theory  of  Konjunc- 
tur,  he  would  come  to  comprehend  the  sig- 
nificance of  mainland  China  as  a  persistent 
negation  of  capital  In  the  useful  Lassallean 
sense.  Capital,  In  this  fundamental  sense, 
means  a  necessary  long-run  convergence  of 
political,  economic,  social  and  juristle  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  providing  an  en- 
vironmental state  of  relative  tranquility 
and  order  for  socio-economic  progress  and 
balanced  development,  whatever  may  be  the 
scale  of  priorities. 

This  socio-economic  concept  of  capital  has 
more  determinative  meaning  tat  our  times 
than  does  the  standard  textbook  one.  With- 
out its  pervasive  presence  and  accumulation, 
real  Investment,  fluid  savings  and  other  forms 
of  generated,  subsidiary  capital  would  be  pre- 
vented. Impeded  or  destroyed.  Capital  In  this 
broad  but  fundamental  sense  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to  mainland  China.  As  reflected  in 
much  higher  degrees  of  societal  institution- 
alization, the  former  enjoy  it — and  Indi- 
rectly show  it — by  far  more  than  does  main- 
land China,  where  it  is  grossly  deficient.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  direct  ratio  and  thus  escalat- 
ing sensitivity  between  socio-economic  capi- 
tal and  the  subsidiary  forms  of  capital  in  the 
more  advanced  countries  and  states  than  in 
the  less  advanced  ones  that  aspire  to  realise 
goals  of  technlco-economlc  progress— again, 
whatever  may  be  the  priorities.  Obviously,  as 
a  case  In  point,  enforced  romantic  notions  of 
social  organization,  human  nature  and  the 
like  serve  to  undermine  the  expansion  of 
socio-economic  capital  and  thus  restrict  and 
detour  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary 
sulMldiary  forms. 


Briefly,  then,  this  guiding  concept  of  capi- 
tal enables  us  to  furnish  a  synthetic,  easen- 
tialist  picture  of  mainland  China  these  past 
two  decades  and  to  justify  its  basic  character 
as  a  geographical  expression.  Contrary  to  the 
current  arguments  of  recognltlonlsts,  more 
than  adequate  information  exists  as  to  this 
grave  capital  deficiency.  The  prudent  use  of 
this  concept  affords  insights  into  the  dlaen- 
tltatlve  fabric  of  the  PRC  and  its  convulsive 
properties,  sustained  In  the  last  analysis  by 
rigid  totalitarian  methods,  military  control  in 
the  diverse  regions  of  the  mainland,  and  its 
fragmented  expansiveness  and  engendered 
Immobllltles.  Any  ensuing  analysis  under  the 
guidance  of  this  concept  cannot  but  point  *o 
several  read  possibilities  severely  altering  the 
human  situation  of  Asia  and  beyond.  It  is 
fraught  with  immense  danger  as  well  as 
promise,  depending  on  the  actions  taken  and 
ultimately  on  the  underlying  interpretations 
and  judgments  assigned  to  the  available  evi- 
dence. 

THX  UNCULTTjaAl.  RKVOLUTION 

The  excessive  and  incredible  upheavals 
caused  by  the  Oreat  Leap  Forward  and  the 
anti-intellectuallst.  so-called  Cultural  Revo- 
lution may  seem  sufficient  to  determine  the 
grave  lack  of  societal  capital  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  bases  of  analysis  extend  beyond 
these  two  spectacular  and.  from  the  view- 
point of  cumulative  human  experience,  irra- 
tional phenomena.  They  necessarily  Involve 
human  nature,  the  Chinese  character  and  tra- 
dition, inevitable  social  differentiation,  and 
the  romantic  inanities  of  forced,  egalitarian 
proletarlanism.  A  complete  social  scientific 
investigation  of  the  mainland  must  neces- 
sarily deal  with  these  and  other  ultimate 
factors  in  order  to  explicate  the  phenomenal 
imbalances,  discontinuities,  wild  fiuctuatlons 
and  truly  chaotic  conditions  that  have  fea- 
tured the  brief  socio-economic  history  of  the 
so-called  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Within  the  span  of  this  paper,  these  salient 
points  will  be  covered  under  (1)  the  uncul- 
tural  revolution  (2)  the  great  leap  backward 
(3)  protracted  backwardness  and  (4)  the  mil- 
itary and  Imperialist  drives.  As  mentioned, 
our  guiding,  overall  concept  Is  capital  In  the 
Lassallean  sense.  Our  theme  Is  the  striking 
deficiency  of  this  fundamental  capital  in 
mainland  China,  thereby  Justifying  the  apt 
characterization  of  this  area  as  a  "geographi- 
cal expression."  The  disbalanclng  phenomena, 
as  seen  in  agrlculttire,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, foreign  trade,  the  whole  sphere  of  social 
relations,  and  the  political  apparatus,  not  to 
overlook  the  treatment  of  other  national  en- 
tities on  the  mainland,  both  underwrite  and 
measure  the  acute  shortage  of  societal  capital 
in  this  vital  and  explosive  area  of  our  world. 
From  this  compact  analysis,  then,  one  can 
draw  the  loglod  conclusions  of  decision- 
making lmp>ort  and  policy  action  as  to  wheth- 
er the  geographical  expression  is  fit  for  ad- 
mission into  the  U.N..  is  worthy  of  direct 
diplomatic  reoognltlon,  is  a  prospective  mar- 
ket for  prosperous  trade,  is  a  contributor 
toward  world  peace,  and  a  host  of  other 
Important  considerations. 

Concentrating  on  the  dominant  forces 
contributing  to  and  sustaining  the  geo- 
graphical expression,  it  Is  convenient  for  us 
to  begin  with  the  moat  recent  convulsive 
episode  of  the  mainland's  tortuous  develop- 
ment. The  so-called  Cultural  Revolution, 
spanning  from  late  '65  through  '68  and  being 
In  essence  an  uncultural  revolution.  If  stand- 
ards of  civilized  existence  and  growth  are 
observed,  crystallized  several  of  these  forces. 
They  can  be  efficiently  categorized  as  fol- 
lows: romantic  utopianlsm,  Mao  cultism, 
power  consolidation,  and  psychological  rev- 
olutionism. With  some  prominent  similar- 
ities to  past  experiences  in  the  evolution  of 
the  USSR,  these  forces  often  are  inter- 
mixed and  operate  concurrently  and  inter- 
relatadly.  Though  heavy  documentation  can 
be  offered  for  each,  a  concise  pattern  can  be 
presented  here,  baaed  on  several  aallent 
points  of  evidence. 
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Clearly.  It  would  not  be  too  great  an  over- 
simpUflcatlon  to  identify  Maoism  aa  Red 
Chinese  Stalinism,  with  its  cultism,  spurious 
hero  worship,  extreme  totalitarianism,  and 
power  consciousness.  The  spirit,  words  and 
deeds  of  Maoism  conform  thoroughly  with 
this  overriding  Stalinist  animus:  "We  must 
destroy  and  cast  aside  the  rotten  theory  that 
with  every  advance  we  make,  the  class  strug- 
gle of  necessity  will  die  down  more  and 
more  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  further  for- 
ward we  advance  .  .  the  greater  will  be 
the  fury  of  the  remnants  of  the  broken  ex- 
ploiting classes."  *  Time  and  time  again.  In 
different  words  but  with  identical  meaning, 
the  same  animus  is  expressed  by  Mao,  who 
has  a  peculiar  bent  for  putting  it  in  terms 
of  "enemies  with  guns"  and  even  those  with- 
out guns;  "After  the  enemies  with  guns  have 
been  wiped  out,  there  still  will  be  enemies 
without  guns:  they  are  bound  to  struggle 
deai>erately  against  us.  and  we  must  never 
regard  these  enemies  lightly." '  Ironically 
enough,  the  former  head  of  the  PRC,  Liu 
Shao-chl.  who  was  eliminated  by  this  doc- 
trine of  permanent  revolution.  In  1059  ad- 
vanced a  refined  expression  of  it  in  his 
theory  of  undulating  struggle  whereby  the 
striiggle  will  persist  at  varying  levels  of  in- 
tensity and  will  finally  disappear  "only  when 
.  .  .  bourgeois  political  and  ideological  in- 
fluences are  finally  wiped  out."'  Through- 
out the  60's.  this  same  animus  is  given  vent 
to  In  connection  with  a  variety  of  pretexts. 
Thus,  for  example.  Lenin's  warnings  are  In- 
voked as  to  the  overthrown  enemies  of 
socialism  that  would  "multiply  their  efforts 
tenfold  and  their  hatred  a  hundred  times  in 
the  obstinate  fight  to  restore  capitalism."  - 

This  revolutionary  animus,  which  reached 
a  high  point  in  the  so-called  Cultural  Revo- 
lution, cannot  but  remind  one  of  its  Identi- 
cal use  by  Stalin  in  the  30's.  tied  1  .  with 
his  forced  collectivization  program,  extensive 
purges  in  the  Party  and  the  armed  forces, 
and  established  acts  of  genocide  and  mass 
deportations.  Similarly,  the  manipulation  of 
the  animus  served  multiple  purposes  for 
Stalin  as  It  has  for  Mao,  among  them  being 
the  purge  of  feared  opponents  in  the  ever- 
present  power  struggle,  the  constant  fear  of 
a  freedom  revolutionary  outbreak,  intermi- 
nable manifestations  of  resistance  to  totali- 
tarian planning,  and  the  residual  product  of 
"revolutionary  consciousness"  for  export  on 
the  part  of  a  presiuned  wave  of  the  future. 
Powerfully  mixed  with  the  animus  was  the 
personality  cult  under  Stalin  as  it  has  been 
with  Mao.  If.  as  Khrushchev  says.  "It  was 
during  the  war  that  Stalin  started  to  be  not 
quite  right  In  the  head."  there  are  grounds 
to  believe  that  Mao  began  to  lose  his  bear- 
ings with  the  Oreat  Leap  Forward,  only  to 
be  accentuated  In  the  uncultural  revolu- 
Uon.» 

To  be  sure,  in  many  respects  the  mainland 
sltuatio  differs  from  that  In  the  Soviet 
Onion,  involving  culture,  traditional  bonds, 
the  democratic  and  moral  magnetism  of  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-sen.  individualist  farming,  the  very 
existence  of  a  Free  China  and  others.  But 
when  one  soberly  considers  these  differences, 
the  magnitude  of  the  unstablllzlng  impact 
of  Maoist  revolutionary  proletarianlsm  be- 
comes all  the  more  evident  and,  in  the  light 
of  USSR's  experience,  all  the  more  destined 
to  failure  and  disaster.  "Revisionist"  though 
It  has  been,  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  reconcilia- 
tion had  to  be  pragmatically  made  with  cer- 
tain traits  of  human  nature,  such  as  self- 
interest,  the  better  Ufe.  naUonal  and  profes- 
sional identity,  increased  mobility,  apathy 
toward  permanent  revolutionary  fervor,  and 
adjustments  to  technological  determinants. 
This  in  no  way  has  lessened  its  pocture  aa 
the  prime  enemy  of  the  Free  World:  on  the 
contrary,  with  enhanced  productivity  and 
channeled  Investments,  it  has  magnified  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  mainland,  as  exemplified 
by  the  multi-faceted  commune,  the  revolU' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tlonary  animus  went  far  beyond  the  Stalin- 
ist mould  with  Its  philosophical  socialist  uto- 
planlam,  feeding  on  theories  pre-datlng 
Marx.' 

Aside  from  Its  practical  political  uses,  pri- 
marily purgative,  it  Is  this  suffuslve  animus, 
put  in  terms  of  a  proletarian  cultural  revo- 
lution, that  dominates  the  scene  of  the 
mainland  and  in  varying  degrees  influences, 
shapes,  distorts,  dlisbalances.  rocks  and 
shocks  almost  all  q>beres  of  so-called  Chinese 
mainland  society.  Red  guards  were  used  by 
Stalin  in  the  man-made  famine  of  the  early 
SO's  in  Ukraine,  northern  Caucasus  and 
southern  Russia,  but  by  no  means  were  they 
unleashed  with  the  reckless  and  tragl-com- 
Ical  abandon  witnessed  on  the  mainland,  dis- 
rupting parts  of  the  economy,  decimating 
scarce  professional  resources,  closing  down 
the  universities  and  schools  and.  of  all 
things,  virtually  wrecking  the  structure  and 
operational  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  last  outcome  demonstrates  in  It- 
self the  proximate,  heavy  dependence  of  Mao 
on  the  armed  forces  and  security  network, 
not  to  mention  the  significance  of  his  heir- 
designate  Lin  Plao.  Utopian.  un-Marxlst  ex- 
hibitions in  Soviet  Russia  during  the  short 
teens,  in  the  form  of  communes,  abolished 
money  system,  labor-time  cards,  free  "love." 
sartorial  as  well  as  occupational  egalitarian- 
lam,  cultural  divorce  from  the  past  and  a 
host  of  other  heralded  but  specious  changes 
in  human  nature  were  left  far  and  long  be- 
hind when  Stalin  massively  applied  the  per- 
manent struggle  doctrine.  In  Mao's  case,  an 
unbridled  utopianlsm  is  combined  with  the 
doctrine  for  periodic  cleansing  of  broad  sec- 
tions of  the  mainland  populace. 

Thus,  far  more  In  line  with  Utopian  social- 
ists and  associationists  of  the  early  19th 
century  than  with  Marxism,  Maoism  with  Its 
totalitarian  power  seeks  to  remake  human 
nature  through  enforced  proletarianization, 
entailing  the  elimination  of  social  stratifi- 
cation, an  economic  levelizatlCHi,  and  a  de- 
veloping egalltarlanism  that  would  abolish 
motives  of  profit,  incentive,  and  Individual 
material  gain.  Not  unlike  Tito  who  initially 
sought  to  out-coUectlvize  the  USSR  in  a 
shorter  time  period  and  with  superior  social- 
ist results,  Mao  gives  all  evidence  of  attempt- 
ing to  out-communize  the  USSR  and  the 
rest  of  the  Red  Empire  through  this  un- 
Marxlan  utoptanlim  executed  In  a  predomi- 
nantly agrarian  environment.  This  is  no  Red 
Chinese  mystery:  it  is  an  oasis  of  ideologic 
madness,  for  even  substantial  technologic 
development  alone,  which  the  mainland  oon- 
apicuously  lacks  for  its  size  and  needs,  will 
predetermine  differentiations,  rewards  and 
other  inevitable  socio-economic  distinctions. 
If  this  Lb  the  bourgeolslflcatlon  that  Mao 
fears,  such  as  has  occurred  long  ago  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  later  In  other  peu-ts  of 
Eastern  Europe,  the  machine  in  its  more 
sophisticated  and  advanced  form  predeter- 
mines it,  regardless  of  all  the  verbal  romanti- 
cism stacked  against  it. 

What  therefore  has  been  propagandized  as 
samethlng  new  is  plainly  old  and  at  that 
reactionary.  In  substance,  for  a  brief  period 
the  Russians,  too,  had  their  propaganda 
against  the  "four  olds":  old  Ideas,  old  cul- 
ture, old  customs  and  old  habits.  They  soon 
learned  about  human  nature.  Theoretically, 
the  "new  Ideas"  are  at  the  least  over  100 
years  old.  In  parts  of  the  Free  World,  those 
who  have  declared  themselves  Maolst-orl- 
ented.  Invariably  furnish  the  finest  tribute 
to  the  "profundities  of  Mao's  thoughts "  by 
their  overt  philosophical  Illiteracy.  However, 
taking  all  this  Into  account,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  practical  consequences  of  Mao's 
philosophical  aberrations,  over  and  above 
those  mentioned. 

The  first  Stalineeque  consequence  U  the 
strengthening  of  the  so-called  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  which  In  de-Aesopianlzed 
language  means  eliminating  all  who  refused 
to  accept  Mao's  leadership  without  qualifica- 
tion. An  Aesopian  version  puts  It  as  s\iob: 


"Support  should  be  given  to  those  In  power 
who  are  proletarians,  precisely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  those  in  ixiwer  who 
are  taking  the  capitAlUt  road."  ">  Like  Stalin's 
purges,  the  list  is  long  with  numerous  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  party,  government, 
and  the  military,  such  as  Lo  Jul-chlng,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff;  Sun  Yeh-fang,  China's  Uber- 
man  and  former  director  of  the  Economic 
Research  Institute  In  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences: P'eng  Chen,  head  of  the  Peking  Party 
Coiamlttee  and  Politburo  member  and,  of 
course.  Liu  Shao-chl.  former  head  of  state. 

A  second  consequence  Is  the  perpetuation 
of  "revolutionary  consciousness"  to  appease 
further  the  regime's  ever-present  fear  of 
bourgeoislfication  and  democratic  anti-com- 
munist resistance,  to  surpass  propagandls- 
tically  the  Moscow  regime  in  the  phantasmal 
drive  toward  undefined  communism,  and 
thus  leadership  In  the  International  commu- 
nist movement,  and  to  inspire  various  breeds 
in  the  Free  World  as  instruments  for  the 
operations  of  Pel  ping's  global  political  war- 
fare. "People  of  the  world."  blurted  Mao 
on  May  30.  1970.  "unite  and  defeat  the  U.S. 
aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs!"  In 
the  meantime,  within  the  confines  of  his 
menagerie  arrests  of  antlcommunlsts  are  be- 
ing made  periodically,  as  in  the  area  of  the 
Maoist  Army  Garrison  In  Canton,  apprehend- 
ing leaders  of  an  organization  called  the  In- 
ternational Freedom  Party."  A  third  conse- 
quence is  that  with  the  Communist  Party 
virtually  in  the  vest  pocket  of  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  grounds  have  been  formed 
for  a  protracted  Internal  struggle. 

This  unending  Internal  struggle,  which  will 
validate  further  the  geographical  expression, 
depress  the  basic  capital  to  still  lower  levels, 
produce  additional  socio-economic  disloca- 
tions, cause  the  main.'%nd  Chinese  to  fall 
further  behind  those  in  other  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  will  make  plain  mockery  of  the 
naive  push  for  Peiping's  recognition,  is  well 
In  evidence.  Concerning  the  so-called  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  as  one  source  put  It  in 
1967.  'There  will  Inevitably  be  many  more  in 
the  future."  "  On  this  theme,  as  a  joint  edi- 
torial phrased  it  in  1969,  "criticize  all  errone- 
ous tendencies  and  erroneous  Ideologies 
within  the  Party  and  among  the  revolu- 
tionary ranks  which  violate  Mao  Tse-tung's 
proletarian  line  and  policy."  "  Plainly  put, 
too.  are  thece  words;  "The  brilliant  course 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  shows  that  the 
Chinese  people  won  political  power  through 
fighting  with  guns  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  and  it  Is  likewise  with  guns  that  they 
defend  political  power." "  So  now,  in  this 
gigantic  tragi -comedy,  the  new  struggle  Is 
propagandlstically  graced  with  a  transfer 
from  the  Little  Red  Book  to  a  booklet  of  five 
philosophical  articles  by  Mao  to  improve  the 
thinking  of  everyone  on  this  higher  plane, 
and  if  Mao's  instructions  cannot  be  under- 
stood. Vice  Chairman  Lin  will  explain  them — 
"then  they  are  easy  to  understand,  and  one 
understands  them  more  deeply."  according 
to  a  navy  party  committee. 

TKS    GSEAT    LEAP    BACK  WARS 

The  basic  and  determinative  process  of 
Internal  struggle  extends  back,  of  course, 
well  beyond  the  uncultural  revolution  epi- 
sode. In  fact  back  to  1949  and  In  potentiality 
for  totalitarian  rule  back  to  the  early  ao's. 
Within  the  context  of  mainland  China  and 
Its  multifarious  peculiarities,  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  it  Is  this  proc- 
ess of  permanent  and  unpredictable  revolu- 
tion, generated  and  accelerated  by  the  Ideo- 
logic and  political  forces  mentioned,  that  has 
created  and  dominates  this  geographical  ex- 
pression. Not  to  see  this  Is  not  to  see  the  situ- 
ation as  a  whole,  despite  the  multiplicity  of 
Its  diverse  parts.  Thus  the  so-called  Oreat 
Leap  Forward,  a  prime  case  for  economic 
psychiatry,  is  in  the  light  of  our  analysis  a 
Oreat  Leap  Backward  and  only  buttresses 
further  the  general  thesis  of  this  paper.  For 
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in  the  entire  evolution  of  the  Red  Empire 
since  1917.  no  case  can  be  compared  with 
Mao's  dominance  as  concerns  the  crude 
mangling  of  economics  In  a  totalitarian 
mould  by  philoeophlcal  romanticism  and  cal- 
lous power  politics,  enforced  strongly  within 
but  being  patently  weak  without. 

If  one  wades  through  the  mass  of  frag- 
mented but  nevertheless  meaningful  infor- 
mation and  data  regarding  the  mainland 
since  1949  and  maintains  the  holistic  bent 
underscored  here,  he  cannot  but  logically 
arrive  at  the  same  r\iling  generalizations. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  presentation,  it  is. 
of  course,  not  my  intention  to  recite  these 
socio-economic  data  accumulated  since  1949, 
for  the  organized  sources  are  available  for 
such  scrutlny.>°  Instead,  those  essentials  are 
selected  to  gain  further  insights  into  the 
convulsive  properties  of  the  geographical  ex- 
pression. 

After  selelng  power  in  October  1949,  the 
Mao  regime  typically  embarked  on  a  program 
of  land  collectivization  and  rapid  industrial- 
ization, executed  in  stages  and,  despite  cer- 
tain quantitative  gainj  down  to  1958.  per- 
formed at  incalculable  real  costs  of  lives, 
time  and  resources.  In  all  of  the  Red  econo- 
mies, physical  aggregate  figures  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  outputs  can  never  measure 
the  real  and  opportunity  costs  incurred  for 
such  advances — and  these  costs  run  incal- 
culably and  disproportionately  high — nor  can 
these  figures,  taken  alone,  ever  be  impressive 
from  the  viewpoint  of  total  social  efficiency. 
Including  those  of  presumably  the  most  ad- 
vanced Red  economy,  the  USSR.  Where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  mainland,  figures  of  physi- 
cal magnitudes  have  decreased  or  spell  vir- 
tual standstills,  the  condition  of  excessive 
costs  become  even  more  compounded. 

In  the  primary  agricultural  sector  of  the 
land  ostensibly  liberated  by  "agrarian  re- 
formers." the  reforms  to  1952  involved  far 
more  than  land  redistribution.  They  were 
aimed  at  the  elimination  of  so-called  "rul- 
ing, rural  classes"  (so  to  speak,  the  Chinese 
kulaks)  and  subordinating  the  vast  agricul- 
tural area  as  an  Instrument  of  economic  to- 
talitarianism at  the  disposal  of  the  regime. 
In  the  process,  over  10  million  households 
were  initially  liquidated,  and  eventually 
about  116  million  acres  were  confiscated  and, 
in  the  standard  initial  Red  stratagem,  redis- 
tributed among  300  million  peasants.  It 
wasn't  long  that  the  stratagem  became  evi- 
dent to  the  most  ignorant  peasant  with  the 
coUectlvisiation  phase  from  '52  on,  executed 
In  three  consecutive  moves:  mutual  aid 
teams  of  6  to  8  households  each  with  com- 
mon equipment;  from  '53,  elementary  co- 
operatives with  land  pools  under  single  man- 
agement: and  from  '55  on,  the  Chinese  kol- 
khoz with  collective  ownership  of  land  and 
means  of  production,  except  for  the  pro- 
verbial escape  valve,  the  peasant's  plot.  In 
essence,  the  Soviet  experience  was  repeated 
here,  and  by  the  end  of  '67,  130  million 
households  were  forcibly  organized  into  752,- 
000  kolkhozl.  Then  the  fantastic  and  tragi- 
comical Oreat  Leap  Forward  in  the  predomi- 
nant agricultural  realm,  which  the  Russian 
themselves  viewed  with  horror. 

Launched  in  April  1968.  this  mad  institu- 
tional leap  was  accomplished  with  such  ro- 
mantic and  harsh  fervor  that  by  October, 
90  per  cent  of  peasant  households  were 
merged  Into  34.000  huge,  unmanageable  com- 
munes, with  the  small  plots  now  non-ex- 
istent, tight  central  control,  and  peasants 
eating  In  public  mess  halls  while  the  chil- 
dren played  in  communal  nurseries.  By  the 
summer  of  '59,  the  grand  retreat  enbued  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  Incredible  damage  done,  con- 
tinued well  Into  19«3:  in  short,  reverting  the 
whole  system  back  to  ante-'58.  Oreat  Leap 
Forward  figures  were  admitted  to  be  fabri- 
cations, and  from  1960  to  the  present  official 
statistics  have  been  scarce,  with  the  old  Rus- 
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slan  technique  of  percentage  data  being  used. 
However,  reasonable  estimates  point  to  a  slow 
agricultural  Improvement  from  '61  to  '64,  with 
grain  output  rising  from  a  low  of  156  million 
tons  in  '60  to  166  million  In  '61  and  182  mil- 
lion in  '62,  but  still  behind  the  ante-'68  level. 
By  '64  some  restoration  to  this  level  seemed 
to  be  achieved,  though  the  situation  was 
marked  by  heavy  imports  of  wheat  from  Can- 
ada and  Australia,  6  million  tons  in  '61,  4.5 
million  In  '62,  and  6  million  in  '63. 

On  the  eve  of  the  uncultural  revolution 
plots  were  again  forced  Into  collective  culti- 
vation and  state  control  was  extended  over 
the  limited  free  agricultural  markets.  A  stub- 
bom  problem  seen  in  the  USSR  and  else- 
where in  the  Red  Empire,  the  promotion  of 
peasants'  incentives  was  lost  upon  the  re- 
gime. Also,  with  the  prospect  of  a  population 
of  1  billion  In  1980,  the  necessity  of  agricul- 
tural progress  seemed  to  be  overshadowed  by 
Mao's  utopianlsm.  The  salient  point  of  all 
of  this  is  the  marked  irrationality  of  the 
Oreat  Leap  Forward  as  measured  without 
doubt  in  concrete  performance.  Totalitarian 
impositions  of  romantic  notions  do  not  guar- 
antee efficient  performance  and  maximum 
output,  as  the  experiences  of  the  USSR  and 
other  sectors  in  the  Red  Empire  have  well 
demonstrated.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
many  other  areas  in  the  Free  World,  it  Is  a 
striking  phenomenon  that  virtually  all  Red 
economies  are  beset  by  a  persistent  prob- 
lem of  adequately  feeding  their  populations 
In  bulk  terms,  not  to  speak  in  qualitative 
veins.  CompEirlsons  of  adequacy  and  per 
capita  output  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  mainland  make  the  latter  look  dis- 
mally sick. 

Substantially,  the  industrial  picture  dur- 
ing this  period  also  shows  up  the  clash  be- 
tween totalitarian  romanticism  and  the  stub- 
born requirements  of  technologic  progress, 
which  I  maintain  is  the  crowning  mark  of 
any  civilized  community  today.  From  '49  on, 
as  in  agriculture,  socialization  of  Industry 
on  the  mainland  advanced  rapidly,  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Nationalist  Oovernment  being  immedi- 
ately confiscated  and  by  1952  almost  all  for- 
eign enterprises  were  seized.  By  '68.  some  70,- 
000  private  industrial  enterprises  were  reor- 
ganized under  Joint  state-private  manage- 
ment, nearly  2  million  commercial  establish- 
ments were  converted  Into  state-private  or 
cooperative  stores,  and  the  banking  system 
was  basically  socialized.  All  this  was  stand- 
ard Red  "socialist"  procedure  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  executed  at  a  slower  tempo  than 
one  finds  in  comparable  periods  in  the  so- 
called  communist  states  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  Includes  the  USSR. 

Significantly,  the  first  two  5  year  Plans 
followed  the  USSR  model.  As  expected,  the 
first  plan  of  1953-57  placed  emphasis  on 
rapid,  heavy  Industrialization,  aiming  to 
double  gross  industrial  production  by  the 
end  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  in  '62. 
whereas,  typically,  agriculttiral  production 
was  to  rise  about  Vi  in  the  first  plan  and 
in  the  second,  with  the  investment  ratio 
between  industry  and  agriculture  maintained 
at  7.6  to  1.  As  It  turned  out.  during  the  first 
planned  period  and  on  the  low  scale  of  main- 
land industry  the  results  were  somewhat  im- 
pressive. The  average  annual  growth  of  in- 
dustrial output  was  about  19  per  cent  and, 
typically,  in  agriculture  reportedly  only  4.6 
per  cent;  In  some  physical  terms,  pig  Iron 
production  tripled  to  6.9  million  tons,  steel 
quadrupled  to  5.4  million  tons,  and  ooal 
doubled  to  130  million  tons.  Again.  I  em- 
phasize, as  in  the  cases  of  all  the  Red  econ- 
omies, such  physical  terms,  perhaps  impres- 
sive In  themselves,  are  not  really  meaning- 
ful in  the  holistic  framework  of  total  social 
efllclency,  balanced  development,  and  viable 
strength. 

Also  according  to  standard  Red  patterns, 
light  Industry  lagged  behind  the  heavy  and 


agriculture  lagged  behind  both,  with  food 
grain  Increasing  In  the  five  year  period  ac- 
tually by  only  14  per  cent  to  over  176  mil- 
lion tons  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  food 
production  as  low  as  2.6  per  cent,  barely 
more  than  the  natural  increase  In  rate  of 
population,  reported  at  2.2  per  cent  per  an- 
num by  mid-'56  the  socialization  of  the 
low-scaled  mainland  economy  was  almoat 
completed,  and  Its  Industrialization  waa 
based  on  the  development  of  heavy  industry. 
For  what  it  Is  worth,  the  mainland  ONP  U 
estimated  for  1950  at  about  56  billion  yuan, 
valued  at  constant  '53  market  prloea,  tmd  by 
'67  It  rose  to  103  billion,  or  an  Increase  at 
86  per  cent  at  an  average  yearly  Increment 
of  about  8  per  cent."  Then  tDe  Great  Leap 
Forward  in  '68 — a  further  conclusive  indica- 
tion of  the  economic  immaturity  of  Mao's 
romantic  madness  with  a  method. 

In  this  real  Oreat  Leap  Backward  produc- 
tion targets  for  '68  were  raised  double  those 
of  '67.  The  leap  proved  to  be  catastrophic. 
The  regime  first  confirmed  its  success  and 
then  admitted  falsifying  published  fignree. 
It  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  some  60  million  rural  workers 
were  transferred  to  participate  in  a  back- 
yard furnace  campaign  producing  low-grade 
steel.  The  agricultural  setback  in  turn  slowed 
down  industrial  production  and  alio  offset 
the  economic  gains  of  the  ante- '68  i>erlo«l. 
Aggravating  the  situation,  Moscow  sensibly 
suspended  its  economic  assistance  in  the 
summer  of  '60,  which  constituted  a  most 
important  support  of  the  first  Five  Year  Plan. 
Its  166  major  projects  provided  the  backbone 
of  the  plan.  In  the  '50-'59  period,  Moscow 
supplied  more  than  10,000  technicians  and 
specialists,  more  than  31,000  sets  of  scientific 
and  technical  documents,  including  over  1400 
blueprints  for  large  enterprises,  and  trade 
between  the  two  imperialist  areas  Increased 
noticeably,  reaching  a  turnover  of  93  billion 
in  '69.  By  '63.  the  turnover  was  ^  of  '59, 
the  lowest  since  '50.  One  can  be  sure  that 
Moscow  won't  have  Its  fingers  burnt  again 
in  this  fiery  geographical  expression  without 
full  guarantees  In  applying  the  Breshnev 
IX>c  trine. 


As  in  agriculture,  the  industrial  retreat ' 
on  in  '60.  The  industrial  tempo  decelerated 
markedly  to  afford  a  concentration  of  re- 
sources on  agricultural  recovery.  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  primitive  economics,  a  "whole 
country  support  agriculture"  program  was 
pushed  as  30  million  laborers,  city  dwellers, 
bureaucrats  and  students  were  mobilized  for 
work  on  the  agricultural  front.  Resembling 
the  USSR's  New  Economic  Policy  forty  years 
before,  peasants'  Initiative  was  appealed  to. 
private  land  plots  were  returned,  choice  of 
sowing  was  allowed,  and  produce  was  mar- 
keted freely.  In  the  '61-'fl4  period,  on  the 
eve  of  another  upheaval,  indvistry  was  vir- 
tually stagnant,  foreign  trade  decreased 
sharply,  annual  plans,  not  to  speak  of  five 
year  plans,  failed  to  materialize  (the  Third 
Five  Ye&r  Plan  was  to  have  begun  in  '63  and 
then  was  scheduled  to  run  '«6-'70)  and  an 
acute  capital  shortage  ensued.  Steel  output, 
for  example,  declined  from  13.3  million  tons 
in  '59  to  10  million  In  '83.  Foreign  trade  In 
'58  was  at  %6.b  bUIIon  and  by  '63  at  93.3 
billion.  To  meet  the  Investment  level  of  the 
Second  Five  Year  Plan,  some  17  billion  was 
necessary  annually,  but  what  was  available 
was  diverted  Into  the  heavy  costs  of  nuclear 
development,  which  led  to  the  first  atomic 
explosion  In  October,  1964  and  the  third  by 
'66,  a  3.6  mUllon  army  and  a  huge  militia  of 
men  and  women  which  guard  the  geograph- 
ical expression. 

PBOraACTKD    BACKWAaDNXSS 

For  thoee  who  would  dignify  the  regime 
on  the  mainland  with  recognition  in  the 
UN.  or  directly,  and  for  whatever  specious 
reason,  this  incredible  record  of  protracted 
backwardness  should  be  played  over  and  over 
again.  Bearing  in  mind  some  of  the  apparent 
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p*raJlcU  and  •ImUarlUea  with  the  develop* 
mant  of  Soviet  Bussla  and  then  the  Soviet 
Unioo,  we  cannot  but  note  the  patent  Irreg- 
ularttlea,  dlatortlona  and  Inadequacy  of  eta- 
tlitlcal  data  that  form  one  among  many  In- 
dicators of  the  general  condition  of  the  main- 
land. Punctuated  by  overall  confuelon.  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  va(arlee.  Ideological  obtuieneee. 
recurring  ohortagea  and  epaama  of  itarra- 
tlon,  agricultural  performance  Is  another 
powerful  Indicator  of  pervaalve  deficiency  In 
societal  capital.  In  the  sphere  of  largely  un- 
derdeveloped Industry,  where  Integration  la 
at  a  premium  and  mlsmana^ment  the  gen- 
eral rule,  similar  conditions  and  character- 
istics prevail.  Innovation,  modernization,  and 
stable  progress  are  attributes  In  virtual 
non-ezlstenee.  Major  resultant  disruptions 
can  be  seen  In  cognate  economic  sectors, 
such  as  traDsportatlon,  foreign  trade  and 
final  consumption,  through  the  uncultural 
revolution  to  the  present. 

The  prominent  aspects  of  this  amorphous 
reality  In  Its  dismal  state  of  protracted  back- 
wardness are  numerous  and  startling,  so 
much  so  that  doubtlessly  few  people  are 
aware  of  them,  whether  on  official  or  pri- 
vate levels.  Transferred  to  the  field  of  po- 
litical action.  In  the  course  of  "71  these  and 
other  facts  should  be  publicly  discussed  be- 
fore this  geographical  expression  Is  again 
pressured  Into  the  UN  One  need  only  aak 
himself  "How  far  have  we  Insured  peace  in 
the  world  with  Moscow  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  then  the  United  Nations?"  The  In- 
ternal Russian  record  In  the  Imperial  state 
of  the  USSR  Is  bad  enough:  the  unbelievable 
Maoist  record  In  this  geographical  expression 
la  plainly  monstrous. 

With  the  paroxysms  of  the  Great  Leap 
Backward  and  the  Uncultural  Revolution, 
what  planning  organization  there  was.  has 
been  severely  imoalred  as  officials  such  as  the 
Minister  of  Finance  LI  Hslen-nlen.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Llao  Lu-yen,  and  chairman 
Po  Yl-po  were  puiorled  with  abuses  in  this 
vein:  "We  dont  need  tiralnsl  Our  heads  are 
armed  with  the  Ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tung" 
Hardly  a  pitch  for  long-term  development 
with  millions  of  antl-lntellectuallst  drop- 
outs or  to  satisfy  the  deeoerate  need  for  mod- 
ernization In  an  expression  of  18th  century 
envtroiunent  with  early  19th  century  ruling 
Utopian  thoughts.  The  statistical  dearth  It- 
self reflects  the  reality  of  this  expression.  Oc- 
casional references  are  made  to  the  Third 
Plve  Year  Plan,  yet  no  growth  rate  for  in- 
dustry Is  published.  In  the  First  Plve  Year 
Plan  the  average  national  Income  yearly  In- 
crease was  8.81  per  cent:  it  U  perhaps  safe 
to  estimate  for  '58-'68  one  of  only  0.34  per 
cent,  giving  on  an  unreliable  fixed  exchange 
rate  an  average  per  capita  income  of  about 
•78.  Even  the  population  figoire  of  760  mil- 
lion mainland  Chinese  Is  suspect  and,  as  one 
source  puts  it,  "all  efforts  to  estimate  the 
size  and  rate  of  growth  of  China's  popula- 
tion are  fraught  with  considerable  uncer- 
tainty." «  Since  the  1953  census  there  is  no 
evidence  that  basic  population  statistics  have 
been  kept,  and  in  this  numbers  game,  so 
reminiscent  of  most  of  the  Russian  experi- 
ence, your  guess  U  good  between  700  and  thi* 
UN   estimate  of  7S9.8  million  for  1970. 

However,  despite  the  guesstlmal  variances 
In  all  theee  figures,  whatever  the  pick  still 
fumlaheo  a  pointed  Indication  of  the  dismal 
character  of  this  fragmented  "reality."  In 
'69  lu  gross  product  was  In  the  range  of  870- 
•80  billion,  or  about  %  of  Japan's  ONP,  and 
Ita  per  capita  output  ranged  from  •90-4100. 
about  only  y^  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Those 
who  suffer  nightmares  over  the  gigantism 
and  threat  of  Mao's  domain  on  the  world 
scale  should  reflect  on  these  and  other  esti- 
mates. Over  700  million  people,  with  90  per 
cent  Jammed  on  13  per  cent  of  land  which  is 
arable,  and  deep  division  existing  among  the 
31  provinces,  5  autonomous  regions  and  3 
centrally  governed  municipalities,  make  the 
mainland  more  of  a  cinder-box  to  the  regime 


than  any  sertous  threat  to  our  Free  Asian 
aUles. 

The  food-population  problem  Is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  major  long-term  prob- 
lems. In  '60  grain  production  totaled  188 
mlUlon  tons  and  in  '70  this  will  be  exceeded. 
With  the  4.5  million  tons  purchased  from 
Canada  and  Australia,  a  level  of  adequacy  In 
food  consumption  Is  attainable.  The  out- 
put, however,  Ls  still  below  the  300  mlUlon 
tons  of  '85.  In  '67,  there  was  an  extensive 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry  by 
the  peasants.  The  forced  migration  of  some 
35  mlUlon  city  dwellers  Into  the  countryside 
during  '68-'89,  while  not  exactly  a  means  of 
eixhanclng  agricultural  productivity,  con- 
tributed to  output  recovery.  Generally,  farm 
life  continues  to  be  one  of  hard  toll  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  with  wooden  plows  and  hand 
sickles  much  in  evidence,  and  the  entire  fam- 
ily Involved.  Modernization  Is  the  basic  need 
and  this  calls  for  heavy  Investaienta  In  land 
reclamation,  mechanization.  Irrigation  proj- 
ects, rural  electrification,  and  fertilizer 
planu  (fertilizers  are  still  only  40  per  cent  of 
minimum  requirement).  In  this  predomi- 
nantly agrarian  economy.  It  also  calls  for  an 
Institutionalization  of  private  plots,  freer 
markets,  peasant  incentives,  and  a  surcease  of 
romantic  actions  against  economlsm.  On  rec- 
ord. It  Is  doubtful  that  the  last  would  be 
allowed. 

IndustrlaUy,  both  the  Leap  and  the  Cul- 
Rev  cost  the  mainland  a  full  decade  of  In- 
dustrial growth.  In  '86,  crude  steel  output 
was  only  13.2  million  tons,  coal  at  350.  crude 
oil  at  10.  electric  p>ower  at  40  billion  kw  hours. 
Fighting  and  aabotage  during  the  Cul-Rev 
led  to  declines,  as  witness  the  admUsion  of 
Peiplng's  Maoist  chief  Hsleh  Fu-chlh  as  to  a 
7  per  cent  decrease  in  the  capital's  Industrial 
production."  With  agriculture  concentrating 
on  food  products,  consumer  goods  indus- 
tries will  still  lag  behind  the  '58  peak:  and 
heavy  industry  continues  to  be  hamptered  in 
growth  capacity  by  the  regime's  Intensive 
weaponry  program.  With  only  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  modem 
industry  and  a  steel  output  of  about  13.S 
million  a  year,  as  compared  to  the  130  mil- 
lion of  the  U.S..  the  mainland's  industrial 
economy  can  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of 
scale. 

The  overall  picture  Is  not  any  brighter  or 
too  promising  In  transport,  foreign  trade, 
final  consumption,  education,  and  even  eco- 
nomic planning.  The  travel  mania  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Red  Guards  during 
the  Cul-Rev  to  exchange  "revolutionary  ex- 
periences" was  not  without  effect  on  the 
transport  system,  leading  to  goods'  pileups, 
bottlenecks,  and  wasted  resources.  In  mid-'67, 
the  Central  Committee  had  to  call  for  a  res- 
toration of  order."  Heavy  amounts  of  capi- 
tal lE.vestment  are  required  for  any  modem 
transport  system,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  -nalnland  could  begin  to  develop 
one  In  an  area  now  featured  by  Immobility, 
where  8  out  of  every  10  Chinese  who  can  get 
anywhere  is  on  foot.  Most  have  no  access  at 
all  to  telephones,  radios  or  newspapers.  A 
striking  underdevelopment  is  punctuated  by 
23  000  miles  of  railway,  mostly  single  track, 
only  350.000  miles  of  highways,  largely  soft 
surfaced,  and  an  acute  shortage  of  buses  and 
trucks.  Such  poor  infrastructure  accounts  In 
large  measure  for  the  geographical  expression 
cf  the  mainland. 

For  those  naive  recognltlonlsts  who  ad- 
vance the  argument  of  unlimited  trade  with 
the  mainland — incidentally,  an  experience  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  with  the  Rus- 
sians— the  record  and  content  of  the  maln- 
lands  foreign  trade  is  sufficient  to  under- 
score the  speclousnesB  of  their  argument. 
After  aU.  In  the  lost  fashion  of  elementary 
economics,  foreign  trade  is  a  coefficient  of 
given  domestic  economies,  and  from  what 
we  see  of  the  mainland's.  Its  prospects  are 
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bleak,  indeed.  To  be  even  more  elementary, 
trade  Is  a  two-way  street,  and  the  geograph- 
ical expression  within  the  fantastic  Maoist 
moiUd  has  little  to  offer  in  return.  So,  on 
with  the  statistics  and  basic  essentials. 
SimUar  to  any  Red  foreign  trade,  the  main- 
land's foreign  trade  functions  are  Imports 
of  the  latest  Free  World  technology,  shoring 
up  the  pitfalls  of  domestic  production  and 
planning,  and  pretending  in  a  Chinese 
Potemkin-Uke  mode  to  exert  through  this 
medium  and  infiuence,  usually  among  pygmy 
states,  of  the  great  "reality."  in  geography 
only.  Peaked  in  '69  at  ^4.3  billion,  the  main- 
land's foreign  trade  declined  to  93.7  billion  in 
'83.  recovered  to  about  ^3.7  billion  In  '66  and 
an  estimated  84.7  bilUon  in  '69  for  hardly  any 
progress  in  ten  years. 

Even  more  important  are  these  salient 
facta:  (1)  prior  to  '60.  about  ^'s  of  its  trade 
was  Intra-Red  Elmpire:  since,  about  70  per 
cent  la  with  Free  World  countries  which,  in 
a  way,  contributed  to  Mao's  socio-economic 
fantasia  (3)  the  commodity  oompoeltion  has 
changed  from  imported  noachlneries  to  im- 
ported foodstuffs  and  (3)  short  on  hard  for- 
eign currency,  It  is  exchanging  high-value 
food  products,  such  as  rice,  meats,  vege- 
tables, for  cheaper  Items  like  wheat.  Along- 
side this  "sophisticated"  foreign  trade,  the 
Pelping  Potemkinists  offer  wheat  to  Egypt 
and  Sudan,  developmental  aid  to  Iraq  and 
Jordan,  with  generous  Interest-free  terms 
over  a  10  year  repayment  period — and  with 
a  10  year  grace  period  to  boot! — for  exceed- 
ing their  Russian  competitors,  but  all  for 
conversion  purposes  to  Mao's  thoughts  and 
even  votes  for  U.N.  admission.  Recently,  Mao 
has  called  for  a  crash  program  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  naval  and  merchant  fleets 
to  exceed  the  "several  10,000  ton  ocean-going 
freighters,  a  few  16.000  ton  oil  tankers,  and 
an  Icebreaker"  and  by  the  verbal  theme  "Liet 
the  great  Red  banner  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thought  wave  high  on  the  shipbuilding  front 
forever."  " 

Great  Leap  propaganda  formed  the  illu- 
sion that  three  years  of  hard  work  and  suf- 
fering would  gain  the  Chinese  worker  1,000 
years  of  happiness.  The  gross  fatuity  of  such 
typical  propaganda  Is  belled  by  the  squalor- 
ous  and  desperate  conditions  of  the  exploited 
Chinese  worker.  A  per  capita  Income  of  less 
than  8100  a  yecu-  places  him  as  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Earnings  by  some  are 
leas  than  ^15  a  month.  A  diet  of  rice  is  what 
all  but  few  Chinese  have:  meat,  fish  and 
even  tea  are  luxury  items.  Pood  and  clothing 
are  strictly  rationed.  In  the  early  'SO's  and 
also  ■60's  industrial  pay  was  mostly  by  piece- 
work, and  this  encouraged  maximum  produc- 
tion. The  Leap  and  Cul-Rev  substituted 
Maoist  "incentives"  of  the  "common  good" 
and  togetherness,  and  production  lapsed.  Now 
the  stress  is  on  utilizing  machines  to  the 
maximum,  leading  to  an  epidemic  of  indus- 
trial accidents.  Soviet-type  unions  were  vir- 
tually eliminated  by  the  Cul*Rev,  and  the 
worker  finds  himself  completely  defenseless 
today.  Refrigerators,  TV  sets,  of  which  there 
are  a  few  thousand  on  the  mainland,  sewing 
machines,  cars  and  other  mechanical  con- 
veniences are  restricted  to  the  minority  elite. 
Public  health  care  remains  primitive  as  "na- 
tive medicine"  with  Its  herbs  and  locally 
made  ointments  still  prevails.  Movies  are 
drenched  In  propaganda  and  Maoist  "mes- 
sages," and  coerced  attendance  at  political 
meetings,  revived  after  the  Cul-Rev,  is  oblig- 
atory for  one  member  of  every  household. 
In  short,  omnipresent  drabness  punctuates 
the  dally  existence  of  the  exploited  mainland 
Chinese  worker  and  peasant. 

Considering  the  dominant,  overall  trends 
and  developments  depicted  here,  what  other 
effects  and  outcomes  could  one  logically 
expect?  For  long-term,  secular  develop- 
ment the  worst  damage  caused  by  Mao's 
methodical  madness  has  been  In  education. 
Practically  every  government  In  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  understands  and 
value*  the  basic  capital  represented  by  time- 
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consuming  education  for  the  long-term 
growth  and  progress  of  Its  country  and 
people.  But  in  this  geographical  expression, 
where  skilled  human  resources  have  chroni- 
cally been  in  short  supply,  this  unalterable 
truth  has  been  recklessly  negated  by  the  Cul- 
Rev  EUid  Mao's  "proletarian  educational  sys- 
tem," which  the  Russians  played  with  over  40 
years  ago.  Education  was  set  back  by  at  least 
10  years  by  Mao's  uncultural  carnival,  during 
which  most  universities  were  closed  down.  To- 
day's political  theatrics  of  dispatching  work- 
er and  army  propaganda  teams  to  campuses 
to  conduct  "revolutionary  mass  criticism," 
"reeducate  the  intellectuals."  purge  nonieft- 
Ists.  and  groom  classroom  platforms  with 
farmers,  workers  and  soldiers  will  undoubt- 
edly accentuate  the  mainland's  educational 
incapacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people  by  the  civilized  standards  of  our  cen- 
tury. If  the  experiences  of  others,  particularly 
the  Russians  and  their  "proletarian  educa- 
tion." nursing  schools,  molding  the  "social- 
ist" or  "Soviet"  man,  etc.,  don't  serve  as  a 
constructive  lesson,  hard  objective  determi- 
nants of  technology  and  economics  will  in- 
evitably underwrite  the  painful  cost  of  these 
political  theatrics. 

Finally,  to  speak  of  economic  organization 
as  a  going.  Integrated  concern  In  this  massive 
expression  is  to  speak  of  an  illusion.  Prior  to 
58.  economic  planning  was  attempted  on  a 
Soviet  model,  a  single-track  system  of 
centralized  planning  for  the  benefit  of 
centrally  controlled  state  enterprises.  In 
the  Great  Leap  a  ahlXt  was  made  to 
a  double-track  system,  where  local  au- 
thorities in  a  planning  unit  of  a  geo- 
graphical and  hopefully  self-sufficient  area 
attempted  to  coordinate  enterprises  In 
their  area,  paralleling  somewhat  Khrush- 
chev's BOvnarkozl  in  the  USSR."  This  resulted 
in  mass  disruption  of  supplies  between  areas 
and  regions.  The  debacle  of  the  Third  Five 
Tear  Plan  Is  evidence  enough  of  the  extensive 
disorganization  that  has  prevailed  these  past 
five  years.  Under  the  semblance  of  a  Fourth 
Five  Year  Plan,  ostensibly  begun  In  January 
'70,  It  appears  that  "decentralization,"  a 
euphemism  at  best,  is  stressed,  encouraging 
the  construction  of  small  factories,  irriga- 
tion projects  and  other  enteprlses  In  so-called 
"people's  communes."  Motives  behind  It  seem 
to  be  a  reduced  vulnerability  of  cities  to 
attack,  an  Improved  capability  of  local  sectors 
to  defend  themselves,  relief  of  population 
congestion  in  cities,  elimination  of  undis- 
ciplined Red  Guards  from  the  cities,  and  a 
reduction  in  urban  unemployment.  Priorities 
are  directed  at  agriculture  and  light  indus- 
try with  the  aim  of  accumulating  in  a  self- 
reliant  spirit  surpluses  for  investment  in 
heavy  industry,  supplemented  in  some  degree 
by  foreign  loans  and  assistance.  In  short,  the 
basic  question  of  what  type  of  economic 
organization  Is  being  sought  remains  moot,  as 
the  forces  of  Maoist  utopianlsm,  bureau- 
cratic pragmatism,  revived  "capitalism." 
black  marketeering  and  corruption  vie  with 
each  other. 

TBtX    KnJTAKT    AND    IKPEXIALIflrT   DaTVSS 

In  the  light  of  this  totallstic  socio-eco- 
nomic pattern  of  expression  on  the  mainland, 
it  is  submitted  that  concentrated  nuclear  de- 
velopment In  this  maze  proves  In  Itself  the 
dominance  of  a  militarized  configuration 
that,  with  a  more  or  less  enforced  Isolation, 
permits  the  continuation  of  a  semblance  in 
politlco-eoonomlc  organization  known  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  So  long  as  exten- 
sive mllitaiy  control  In  conjunction  with 
Communist  Party  totalitarianism  persists, 
this  concentrated  development  will  continue 
unabated  and  relatively  unaffected  by  sec- 
toral convulsions  Moreover,  external  forces, 
such  as  Moscow's  play  for  Influence  and 
power  on  the  mainland,  the  threat  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine,  and  ambivalent  American 
interest,  will  fortify  further  this  top-prlorlty 
development  for  emphasized  security. 

By  all  evidence,  the  essence  sustaining  the 
geographical  ezpreesion  with  a  semblance  of 


organized  effort  and  pulsation  is  military. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  Red  states,  and  the  USSR 
in  particular,  an  excessive,  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  annual  gross  product  is 
allocated  to  the  military,  which  in  the  last, 
ideal  analysis  is  by  nature  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic parasitism.  Aside  from  the  heavy  costs 
of  military  nuclear  development,  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  mainland's  gross  product  is 
absorbed  by  the  armed  forces — the  3.5  mil- 
lion In  the  PLA  and  7  mUllon  in  militia  and 
security  forces.  The  military  nuclear  program 
has  been  undertaken  with  slgnlflcant  con- 
tinuity and,  as  a  sharp  contrast  to  all  other 
spheres  of  the  expression,  is  somewhat  of  a 
vehicle  for  Red  Chinese  potemklnism,  a  badge 
of  Peiplng's  ostensible  super-power  status 
concealing  vast  impoverishment  and  under- 
development. Detplte  reported  anti-Maoist 
Incidents  in  '67  In  Slnklang  province,  a  site 
of  Peiplng's  nuclear  industry,  the  program 
was  pushed  ahead,  with  a  hydrogen  bomb 
tested  in  June  of  that  year  and  all  indica- 
tions that  top-priority  sectors  of  the  economy 
connected  with  the  military  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  Cul-Rev.  It  is  expected  that 
by  1975  a  modest  force  of  strategic  nuclear 
missiles  win  be  deployed. 

This  development,  as  well  as  the  launching 
of  a  381  pound  satellite  in  '70,  has  more 
meaning  for  Peking's  potemklnlst  tactics  and 
Imagery,  not  to  mention  potentialities  for 
blackmail,  than  it  has  for  military  capabil- 
ity on  a  global  scale.  It  Is  greatly  out-power- 
ed by  the  USSR  and  even  more  so  by  the  U.S. 
With  the  largest  armed  force  In  Asia.  It  nev- 
ertheless poses  a  continuing  threat  to  free 
Asian  nations.  However,  American  presence  in 
Asia,  in  one  form  or  another,  reduces  this 
threat  considerably. 

If  the  advance  reports  are  correct,  it  would 
be  In  complete  conformity  with  the  thesis 
developed  here  that  the  new  draft  constitu- 
tion, supplanting  the  present  one  promul- 
gated In  1954,  will  make  Mao  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces  and  Lin  Plao 
deputy  commander:  and  also  that  instead  of 
"a  people's  democratic  state"  reference  will 
be  made  to  "a  proletarian  dictatorship,"  in 
which  "Mao  Tse-tung  thought  Is  the  guiding 
principle  for  all  work  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country."  The  prime  sustaining  forces 
of  the  geographical  expression— the  military, 
the  political  totalitarian,  and  the  cultlst — 
flnd  constitutional  accommodation,  to  be 
stamped  by  the  National  People's  Congress. 
More,  despite  ambassadorial  exchanges  and 
the  like,  the  new  constitution  looms  as  a  new 
propaganda  issue  between  Pelping  and  Mos- 
cow. For  example,  Moscow's  Radio  Peace  and 
Progress  beamed  to  Inner  Mongolia  stressed 
on  September  27  that  the  "Peking  leaders 
Intend  to  strengthen  their  aggressive  exter- 
mination policy  of  force  against  the  non-Han 
people  by  legal  means — the  new  national 
Constitution.''*'  All  of  which  points  to  an- 
other dominant  feature  of  the  expression, 
namely  its  imperial  character  and  the  im- 
perialist drive  of  the  Pelping  regime. 

The  subjects  of  Peiplng's  "nationalities 
problem."  similar  to  that  of  Moscow,  and  its 
political  warfare  aspirations  on  a  global  scale, 
also  simUar  to  Moscow's,  can  be  described  at 
length.  It  Is  sufficient  here  to  mention  cer- 
tain essentials  that  would  complete  the  di- 
mensions of  our  thesis  and  also  point  to  as- 
pects of  the  two  subjects  which  are  deserv- 
ing of  far  more  attention  in  Free  World 
scbolarahlp  than  they  have  been  receiving. 
For  years  now  Pelping  has  been  condemning 
Moscow  for  what  it  calls  "social"  or  "social- 
ist imperialism"  and  has  directed  Its  politi- 
cal warfare  efforts  toward  the  numerous  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR.  It  has  viewed 
the  "new  Tsars"  as  being  even  more  covetous 
than  the  "old  Tsars"  who  occupied  more  than 
1.6  million  square  kilometers  of  land  now 
claimed  by  Pelping. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  two  last  remaining  and  Important  Im- 
perial complexes  in  the  modem  world.  Al- 
though with  obvious  differences  of  scale  (e^;. 
more  distinctive  nations  In  the  USSR  than 


in  the  PRC.  greater  non-Russian  population 
In  the  former  than  non-Chinese  In  the  latter, 
etc.)  In  substance  the  PRC  is  as  imperial  in 
character  and  possessed  with  imperialist 
drives  as  is  the  R5 J.SJR.  in  the  USSR.  Em- 
phasized by  both  sides  In  the  Sino-Rusalan 
rift,  this  mutual  character  has  been  portrayed 
at  length  by  both  these  past  few  years.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Chuangs  (over  8.6  mUllon) 
Ulghurs  (5  m.)  Dungans  (4,6  m.)  Yls  (3.6  m.) 
■nbetans  (3  m.)  Miao  (3.5  m.)  Manchuruns 
(2.5  m.)  and  others,  totaling  over  45  million, 
one  typical  source  stresses  that  "the  national 
regions  of  the  PRC  have  a  colomal  nature."  ■ 
Another  states,  "the  national  culture  of  the 
less  populous  nationalities  of  China  has  been 
subjected  to  forced  Slnizatlon."  «  As  so  elo- 
quently exi>osed  by  both  sides  to  mutual  dis- 
credit, a  range  of  exploitation  by  Pelping  ex- 
tends beyond  the  mainland  Chinese  per  se, 
and  this  parallel  problem  built  Into  the  im- 
perial complexes  of  both,  with  critical  poten- 
tialities for  the  future,  must  be  honestly  and 
objectively  faced  and  discussed  in  the  Free 
World. 

Finally,  under  a  colossal  pretense,  sup- 
ported superficially  by  the  huge  population, 
area  expanse,  a  large  but  largely  unmodem- 
ized  army,  and  space  and  nuclear  badges  of 
super-power  status,  in  this  awesome  imagery 
Pelping  has  sought  to  infiuence.  and  perhaps 
even  to  dominate  by  remote  control,  in  niany 
regions  of  the  less  developed  world,  "the 
countryside  of  the  globe."  It  is  unneoessary 
here  to  recoiuit  in  detail  the  scope  and  depth 
of  this  essentially  political  warfare  C4>era- 
tion,  greased  by  arms  shipments,  diplomatic 
intrigue,  financial  support,  low-giade  aid, 
and  Maoist  revolutionary  emotionalism.  Here, 
too.  substantially  Pelping  is  following  the 
path  that  Moscow  has  pursued  since  1917. 
but  the  resources  now  at  the  fomMr's  dis- 
posal can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  latter.  Yet,  support  involvement  in  Indo- 
china, penetrations  in  the  Mid-East,*  rail- 
road building  in  Tanzania,  and  political  war- 
fare activities  on  all  continents,  measure  a 
disposal  of  resources  that  incurs  a  far  greater 
marginal  cost  of  sacrifice  and  deprivation  to 
the  peoples  of  the  mainland  than  is  the  case 
of  Moscow  and  Its  underlying  populaces. 

To  conclude,  the  ideological  fantasies  of 
Maoism  wUl  protract  the  deficiency  of  so- 
cietal o^ltal  on  the  mainland.  Current  ges- 
tures of  pragmatism,  "peaceful  coexistence," 
diplomatic  concourse,  reduced  self-Isolation, 
Chou  En-l*l  visitations,  iaternatlonal  air 
service  and  the  like  are  only  part  of  the  play 
for  the  next  act  In  out-competing  Moscow  In 
global  revolutionary  activity.  With  the  death 
of  Mao,  a  whole  new  range  of  possibilities  will 
emerge,  including  that  of  Soviet  Russian 
penetration,  surcease  of  Ideologic  fanaticism, 
and  the  growth  of  societal  capital.  Whether 
this  possibility  may  be  realized  to  the  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  of  the  Free  World,  will 
depend  on  the  analytical  outlook  of  Free 
World  powers  toward  what  has  been  depicted 
here  as  a  geographical  expression  and  also  on 
the  course  of  action  they  choose  to  pursue. 
The  ultlntate  question  is  "Should  societal 
oi^^ltal  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  the  realm  of 
this  geogriH;>hloal  expression?"  Applied  to  the 
mainland,  as  Mao  has  written,  "a  single  spark 
can  start  a  prairie  fire."  But  also  applied  to 
the  geographical  expression,  "We  cannot  com- 
prehend a  whole  without  seeing  its  parts,  but 
we  can  see  the  parts  without  comprehending 
the  whole."  It  Is  In  terms  of  the  whole  that 
the  ever-present  poaslbility  of  the  spark 
exists. 
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CHAPTER  Vn— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccou)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  seventh  In  a  series  of  articles  on 
children  end  youth  and  maternal  and 
infant  care  programs.  Support  for  HJl. 
7657  as  amended  Is  increasing.  The  bill 
which  would  extend  for  an  additional  5 
years  the  children  and  youth  and  mater- 
nal and  Infant  care  programs  which  are 
now  slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  30, 
1973,  has  at  this  time  69  House  cospoD- 
sors.  and  16  cosponsors  In  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  additional 
satellites  and  56  maternal  and  Infant 
care  programs  In  existence  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almost  half 
a  million  children  and  youth  of  lower 
socioeconomic  levels  in  central  cities  and 
rural  areas.  These  projects  represent  one 
of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experience  in 
comprehensive  health  care  today,  e^Te- 
dally  to  the  poor  children  of  the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  prognuns  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  Insight  into  these  programs,  I  am 


placing  in  the  Rxcord  descriptions  of  six 
children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows: 
CHnj>Bxx    AND   Youth   Pbojsct   No.   803A — 

MiKNXAPOtlS.    MnfN. 

CbUdren  and  Youth  Project  #803A.  a  sub- 
project  of  the  Minneapolis  Health  Depart- 
ment's C  &  Y  603,  which  la  administered 
through  the  University  of  Minnesota,  serves 
a  catchment  area  with  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  urban  American  Indians  In  the 
country.  (There  are  greater  total  numbers  of 
Indians  living  In  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  but 
they  are  more  widely  scattered).  As  a  small 
project  serving  approximately  3,600  children, 
we  are  making  an  Intensive  effort  to  provide 
continuing  comprehensive  health  services  to 
this  population,  which  Is  known  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  undue  proportion  of  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  statistics.  The  only  other 
services  readily  available  to  the  Indian  group 
are  from  the  county  general  hospital,  which 
is  at  some  distance,  and  a  ModM  Cities  pro- 
gram nearby  which  has  a  160  family  capacity 
plus  episodic  services  available. 

During  its  four  and  one-half  years  of  op- 
eration. Project  603A  has  placed  heavy  em- 
phasis on  preventive  care  and  has  geared  a 
large  part  of  its  program  to  serving  chil- 
dren In  the  preschool  years.  Well  over  a  third 
of  the  chUdren  under  age  are  of  American 
Indian  heritage.  Another  8%  are  Negro,  a 
small  percentage  are  Oriental  and  Mexican 
American  with  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion consisting  of  low  Income  Caucasian 
residents. 

Our  staff  of  30,  augmented  by  students 
from  often  as  many  as  a  doaen  different  Uni- 
versity Departments,  delivers  a  wide  variety 
of  health  services  including  medicine,  den- 
tistry, nursing,  nutrition  and  social  work 
services,  speech  screening,  hearing  screening, 
and  psychological  screening  and  mental 
health  lervloes. 

We  provide  a  car  for  teen  age  Indian  girls 
In  a  residential  home  whose  innovative  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  delinquency 
rate  among  these  young  people,  as  well  as 
services  to  other  agencies  in  the  conununlty, 
i^icludlng  schools,  welfare  agencies  and  many 
others.  We  try  to  fill  needs  that  are  other- 
wise not  being  met  and  do  our  best  to  avoid 
duplication  of  services. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say,  I  believe,  that  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly Interested  in  the  Community  Uni- 
versity Health  Care  Center  as  a  possible 
vehicle  for  exploring  and  innovating  in  the 
area  of  health  care  delivery  systems  and  this 
Children  and  Youth  Project  provides  the 
University  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  com- 
munity while  offering  unique  educational  and 
research  possibilities.  The  University's  con- 
tinuing support.  In  terms  of  hard,  matching 
dollars,  as  well  as  services,  is  evidence  of  Its 
commitment  to  such  a  program. 

Very  little  Is  now  known  about  the  health 
needs  and  health  behaviour  of  the  native 
American  In  the  urban  setting.  A  baseline 
study  was  done  In  the  fall  of  1870  by  Dr. 
Vernon  E.  Wechworth's  staff  at  Minnesota 
Systems  Research  In  Minneapolis.  We  are 
now  embarking  upon  a  study  which  will  help 
us  to  l>etter  vinderstand  what  behavioural 
expectations  the  Indians  bring  to  their  en- 
counters with  our  staff,  what  behaviour  the 
Indian  community  sees  as  daslreable  In  such 
encounters  and  the  community's  perceptions 
of  the  fit  between  their  problems  and  the 
scope  snd  organization  of  services  provided 
at  our  center.  We  would  like  to  find  out  more 
health  needs  of  the  community.  While  the 
past  decade  has  answered  these  and  related 
questions  for  the  Black  and  Chlcano  minor- 
ities, almost  no  such  information  Is  avail- 
able for  the  urban  Indian.  We  believe  that 
Project  603A  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
make  a  contribution  in  thU  Important  area. 

The  community  we  serve  has  recently  pro- 
vided us  with  graUfylng  evidence  of  its  sup- 


port also.  In  less  than  one  weeks  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Committee  obtained 
700  signatures  from  residenu  in  the  area 
testifying  to  the  fact  that  "CUHCC  U  more 
than  Jtut  a  building  and  a  staff,"  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  and  that  we  do  indeed 
provide  a  service  upon  which  they  depend. 
We  hope  we  can  continue  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  services  for  them  In 
the  future.  Even  better,  we  would  like  to 
find  some  way  to  fund  a  program  which 
would  extend  care  to  the  parents  of  our  chU- 
dren, building  some  sort  of  BMO  type  pro- 
gram on  the  iMslc  ChUdren  and  Youth 
Project  framework  which  has  already  proved 
so  emmlnently  successful. 

CHtLDSKK  AKD  YOCTH  PSOJECT  NO.  806- A — 

BALTUcoax,  Mo. 

After  a  careful  planning  period,  during 
which  a  definitive  census  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  target  population  was  performed,  the 
CAY  Project  608A  opened  its  doors  to  ten 
thousand  children  (0  through  18  years)  liv- 
ing in  nine  census  tracts  of  inner-city  Balti- 
more. The  choice  of  these  census  tracts  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  contained  large 
numbers  of  famlUes  suffering  from  socio- 
economic deprivation,  who  had  never  had 
access  to  quaUty  health  care.  Although  the 
University  of  Maryland  Hospital  had  at- 
tempted to  serve  the  needs  of  these  people 
for  decades,  the  familiar  patterns  of  in- 
adequate, "dispensary"  type  service  prevailed 
In  the  general  area. 

The  C*Y  Project  brought  with  it  several 
new  and  dynamic  thrusts  In  the  deUvery  of 
health  care: 

1.  This  new  kind  of  care  would  center  on 
the  production  and  assurance  of  health 
rather  than  episodic  care  of  Illnesses; 

3.  If  the  people  could  not  or  would  not 
come  to  a  center  for  health  care,  it  would 
be  taken  to  them; 

3.  Outreach  programs  would  extend  Into 
the  school,  the  home,  and  other  commu- 
nity InsUtutions; 

4.  The  multiple  disciplines  necessary  to 
deliver  comprehensive  health  care  would  be 
contained  under  a  single  roof  and  act  in  a 
coordinated  fashion: 

6.  Because  the  overall  plan  of  C&Y  held 
that  a  specific  stun  of  money  would  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  health  needs  of  a  specific  geo- 
graphic population,  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability tor  the  delivery  of  health  care 
would  be  required  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  medicine. 

Every  one  of  these  new  ideas  for  the  de- 
livery of  comprehensive  care  to  inner-clty 
children  has  been  achieved,  at  least  in  part, 
at  the  CAY  Project  eOSA. 

The  activities  of  this  C&Y  Project  are 
totally  prevention-oriented.  The  first  priority 
is  to  Bbeolutely  prevent  all  diseases  in  this 
population  which  are  amendable  to  existing 
technology,  within  our  means.  The  second 
priority  is  to  detect  all  disease,  in  early  stages 
when  treatment  is  more  satisfactory,  also 
within  the  confines  of  existing  technology. 
The  third  priority  Is  to  prevent  the  com- 
plications of  manifest  disease  with  prompt, 
sensitive,  and  specific  Ulness  care.  Once  a 
chUd  enters  the  medical  care  system,  he  is 
fully  evaluated,  his  urgent  needs  are  taken 
care  of.  his  early  stage  diseases  are  detected, 
he  Is  i^ven  all  reasonable  preventive  meas- 
ures, and  his  health  is  thereafter  maintained 
at  as  high  a  level  as  possible. 

Lack  of  transportation  and  inconvenience 
of  cUnlc  hours  have  long  been  the  problem 
of  people  forced  to  seek  their  health  care  at 
outpatient  clinics.  The  C&Y  Project  main- 
tains a  micro-bus  which  Is  used  prlniarlly 
for  transportation  of  patients  with  urgent 
needs,  large  families,  or  those  who  live  at 
Inconvenient  distances  from  the  Center.  The 
bus  is  also  useful  for  transferring  large 
groups  of  children  during  special  projects, 
to  or  from  their  neighborhoods  or  schools. 

It  was  found  early  by  Center  personnel 
that   programs   for   school-age   chUdren   are 
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t>etter  carried  out  physlcaUy  In  the  school. 
Multiphasic  technical  screening  of  school 
chUdren,  immunization  programs,  consumer 
education  programs,  drug  programs,  and  var- 
ious other  categorical  programs  have  been 
carried  into  the  school  whenever  technically 
feasible.  In  addition  to  school  programs,  this 
C&Y  Project  maintains  a  large  staff  of  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  under  our  employ  and  di- 
rection, who  regularly  visit  the  homes  In 
the  census  tracts  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible, aoid  they  deal  in  matters  of  envi- 
ronmental health,  overwhelmed  multiprob- 
lem  families,  and  problems  whose  urgency 
has  not  been  perceived  by  the  family.  These 
nurses  also  staff  clinics  at  the  Center,  en- 
gage themselves  in  matters  of  school  health, 
and  they  are  responsible  for  the  overall 
continuity  of  care  delivered  by  the  project. 

In  order  to  provide  such  comprehensive 
cars,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  Include 
In  the  staff  physicians,  nurses,  dentists,  psy- 
chologists, nutritionists,  and  social  workers. 
Although  far  from  perfect,  we  have  begun  to 
break  down  the  traditional  barriers  which 
separate  the  hecdth  care  professionals  and 
are  moving  rapidly  toward  a  goal-oriented, 
problem-oriented,  multi-dlscipUnary  ap- 
proach to  the  health  care  of  inner-city  chil- 
dren. No  one  discipline  has  been  predomi- 
nant In  Its  delivery  of  health  care;  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Center,  charts  and  record,  and 
planning  is  shared  by  all. 

Of  the  many  new  aspects  of  C&Y  Proj- 
ects, the  charge  to  deliver  comprehensive  care 
to  a  specified  geographic  population  Is  of  ut- 
most importance.  The  project  Is  responsible 
and  accountable  for  the  health  of  the  Indi- 
viduals living  in  its  geographic  target  area, 
which  means  that  with  relatively  fixed  in- 
come, progress  in  delivery  of  health  care  to 
a  relatively  fixed  target  population  Is  ac- 
complished by  new  ideas  and  new  methodol- 
ogy, not  by  new  requests  for  more  money 
and  more  personnel.  This  is  at  the  heart  of 
t.he  success  of  the  C&Y  Idea. 

The  loss  of  this  facility  and  those  like  it 
to  the  conununlty  would  be  incalculable. 
Overnight,  ten  thousand  inner-clty  chUdren 
would  be  deprived  of  the  first  sensitive  and 
rewarding  experience  they  have  ever  had  In 
regard  to  their  health.  Immunization  levels 
would  drop,  posing  a  threat  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  (which  is  alre«uly  occurring  in 
more  advantaged  populations!).  High  levels 
of  ansmla  and  other  nutritional  diseases 
would  begin  to  creep  back  Into  the  popula- 
tion from  record  low  levels  achieved  during 
the  past  few  years.  Treatable  diseases  In 
early  stages  would  be  left  to  ripen  and  ma- 
ture, once  more  being  forced  to  present  them 
selves  for  treatment  at  over-burdened  out- 
patient clinics  and  emergency  rooms. 
Members  of  various  professional  disciplines 
would  disband  their  cooperative  effort  and 
return  to  their  old,  familiar  ways  which 
have,  over  the  years,  produced  such  division 
of  thought  and  fragmentation  of  care.  Per- 
haps most  important  of  all  would  be  the  loss 
of  responsibility  and  accountability  for  pro- 
fessional activities.  All  of  the  new  Ideas  that 
have  only  begun  to  bear  fruit,  and  have  yet 
to  reach  their  full  potential,  would  be  lost 
and  forgotten.  A  health  care  wasteland 
would  gradually  overtake  and  destroy  the 
bright  oasis  of  comprehensive,  care. 

The  professional  deliverers  of  health  care 
would  find  some  way  to  start  again,  to  pre- 
serve some  of  the  better  Ideas  and  experi- 
ences, because  this  is  their  Job,  and  what 
they  are  trained  to  do.  The  real  tragedy 
would  come  to  the  community  which,  never 
having  had  anything  resembUng  comprehen- 
sive health  care,  would  find  themselves  again 
In  morass  of  social,  emotional,  and  physical 
destitution  surrounded  by  broken  promises 
by  what  they  have  always  viewed  In  the 
past  as  self-seeking  "establishment"  profes- 
sionals. But  then,  this  Is  a  famiUar  pattern 
to  them,  and  they  would  probably  adjiist 
again,  somehow. 


CRiiJ>aaN  AND  Youth  Paojxcr  No.  654 — 
PrrrsBuaoH,  Pa. 

ChUdren's  and  Youth  Project  No.  654  was 
begun  In  February,  1968  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  conjunction 
with  the  Allegheny  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority,  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health.  It  Is 
located  in  the  Terrace  ViUage  Housing  Proj- 
ect, a  city-sponscred  apartment  complex  of 
1,851  units  housing  a  total  population  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000.  The  Children's  and  Youth 
Project  was  designed  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  services  to  those  residents  of  Ter- 
race ViUage  between  the  ages  of  birth  and 
sixteen  years.  There  are  1,660  eligible  chUdren 
In  this  age  range. 

Over  the  three  years  of  existence  of  this 
project,  83  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
have  been  enrolled  and  are  under  active  care. 
In  a  further  breakdown  by  age  groups,  92 
percent  of  the  children  under  the  age  of  2 
years  are  receiving  comprehensive  services  at 
the  Health  Center.  Neighborhood  acceptance 
of  the  Health  Center  is  excellent  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  percentage  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation who  are  participating  and  active  In 
ongoing  health  services. 

The  p>edlatric  staff  of  the  ChUdren's  and 
Youth  Project  consist  at  this  point  of  2  pedia- 
tricians, 3  pediatric  nurse  practitioners,  1 
dentist,  one  dental  hygienlst,  5  community 
health  aides  and  1  Master's  level  social  work- 
er. Each  family  registering  with  the  Project 
receives  an  initial  assessment  which  consists 
of  a  two-generatlOTal  medical  ard  scc'al  his- 
tory, a  complete  physical  examination, 
screening  tests  for  hearing,  vision,  jwychome- 
tric  achievement,  hemoglobin  level,  tuber- 
culin sensitivity,  sickle-cell  i.alt  or  disease, 
and  urinalysis.  Periodic  reassessments  are 
scheduled  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
child.  The  Well  Babv  CUnlc,  as  previously 
mentioned,  has  enroUed  over  92  percent  of 
the  eligible  Infants  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
addition  to  routine  assessments  and  periodic 
reassessments  the  Project  provides  care  for 
acute  and  chronic  illnesses,  counseling  In  the 
areas  of  nutrition  and  behavioral  problems, 
and  referral  services  to  the  ChUdren's  Hospi- 
tal of  Pittsburgh,  which  serves  as  the  back- 
up faclUty  for  the  neighborhood  unit. 

In  an  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  the 
health  program  offered  by  the  Terrace  VU- 
lage  Health  Center,  a  cohort  of  110  Infants 
who  were  followed  In  Our  Well  Baby  Clinic 
were  compared  with  a  similar  cohort  from 
an  excellent  private  pediatric  practice  in  ur- 
ban Pittsburg.  In  the  private  pediatric  prac- 
tice 90  percent  of  the  patients  had  complied 
with  stated  objectives  of  the  pediatrician  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  visits  desired  in  the 
first  year.  Seventy-four  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  Terrace  ViUage  Health  Center 
Community  Ukewlse  had  compared  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  Center.  In  both  the 
private  and  the  low-income  cohorts,  the 
degree  of  immunizations  for  DPT,  polio  and 
measles,  succeeded  95  percent.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  infants  in  each  group  had  had 
tuberculin  skin  tests.  The  mean  hemoglobin 
levels  of  the  infants  from  the  Terrace  ViUage 
population  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Infants  from  the  upper  income  group.  We 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  quality  of  infant 
health  supervision  offered  to  the  residents  of 
the  Terrace  VUlage  Is  comparable  to  that  In 
any  private  practice  setting. 

In  addition  to  the  ChUdren's  and  Youth 
Project  which  has  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
Ksalth  Center,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Magee  Women's  Hospital  to  provide  pre 
and  iXMtnatal  care  for  mothers  In  the  Hous- 
ing Projects.  The  opportunity  is  thereby 
given  to  the  pediatric  sUff  to  work  with  ex- 
pectant mothers  prior  to  the  delivery  of  their 
Infants.  In  addition,  the  Center  has  now 
added  a  cadre  of  persons  providing  compre- 
hensive health  care  for  adults  In  the  Terrace 
VUlage  Housing  Project:  so  that  the  Terrace 


Village  Health  Center  now  provides  compre- 
hensive health  services  across  the  total  age 
range  of  the  population. 

The  Health  Center  Is  dedicated  to  U>e 
concept  of  provision  of  Health  In  Its  broad- 
est sense.  The  staff,  therefore,  has  been 
active  and  Instrumental  In  the  creation  of 
recreational  opportunities  for  children  and 
older  people  In  the  neighborhood.  A  pro- 
gram of  cognitive  stimulation  for  infants  Is 
underway  and  currently  Involves  57  Infants 
in  their  first  year  of  life.  A  small  group  of 
Indigenous  mothers  from  the  community 
have  been  trained  to  work  with  other  moth- 
ers In  the  stimulation  of  the  learning  proc- 
esses of  their  Infants.  This  program  is  In  its 
first  year  of  operation  and  will  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  results  at  the  end  of  Its 
first  and  second  years.  Plans  are  being  de- 
veloped to  provide  day  care  services  for  In- 
fants in  the  Tierrace  VUlage  Community, 
but  funding  has  not  yet  been  available  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

The  Community  itself  has  been  intimate- 
ly Involved  in  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Terrace  Village  Health  Center. 
The  Health  Center  has  an  Advls(»7  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  spon- 
soring institutions  listed  above  and  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  the  Com- 
munity Itself.  Decisions  on  program  are  made 
by  the  Advisory  Board.  The  relationship  of 
the  staff  to  the  Advisory  Board  and  to  the 
Community  in  general  has  been  a  harmo- 
nious one  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  felt  that  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive health  services  in  the  Terrace  Vil- 
lage Center  meets  a  vital  need  of  the  Com- 
munity. Prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  Cen- 
ter, the  health  services  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  project  were  fragmentary  and 
were  almost  completely  crisis  oriented.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  comprehensive  health  c«re 
system  providing  personalization  and  con- 
tinuity of  care  to  a  given  population  might 
be  continued. 

CHn.DREN  AND  YOUTH  PROJXCT  No.  810 

Akv^nx,  Qdexns,  N.Y. 

To  understand  the  ChUdren  &  Youth 
project  in  the  Rockaways.  one  has  to  under- 
stand the  geography  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Rockaway  Peninsula  is  part  of  New  York  City 
located  south  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  sep- 
arated from  them  by  Jamaica  Bay  It  is  con- 
nected to  the  rest  of  New  York  City  only 
with  two  bridges.  This  geographic  Isolation 
reflects  on  its  health  services. 

The  population  of  the  Peninsula  is  about 
100.000  people,  30.000  of  them  low  Income 
35 "c  to  40%  of  this  population  are  chUdren 
under  18  years  of  age.  Before  Project  Pryme 
was  funded,  the  10  to  12  thousand  low-in- 
come ChUdren  had  very  little  medical  care. 
Two  Health  Department  Well-Baby  Clinics 
provided  some  preventive  services,  but  all 
illnesses  they  had  to  turn  to  Queens  Gen- 
eral Hospital  located  16  miles  away  and  more 
than  one  hour  by  public  transportation. 

The  funding  of  Project  Pryme  In  1966 
changed  the  situation.  Now  many  of  the 
low-income  chUdren  have  health  services 
available  within  walking  distance  from  their 
homes.  Project  Pryme  provides  Pediatric 
care.  Dental  care.  Public  Health  Nursing 
services,  Soclad  Services,  and  Psychiatric 
services  to  its  patients.  It  helps  them  to  solve 
the  housing  problems  and  other  problems  in 
the  family.  A  dedicated  staiff  of  60  health 
professionals  and  supporting  staff  provides 
high  quality  comprehensive  care  with  easy 
access  in  a  dignified  manner.  Over  5000  chil- 
dren take  advantage  now  of  those  services, 
and  with  adequate  funding  this  could  be 
extended  to  all  the  10,000  children  who  need 
the  services. 

In  1970.  33.000  patient  visits  were  made  to 
Pryme  for  health  services.  Since  October. 
1969,  In  cooperation  with  the  N.  Y.  C.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Pryme  has  Initiated  and 
coordinated     a     lead     poisoning     detection. 
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treatment  tJid  follow-up  program  among 
Rockaway  youngsters  up  to  six  years  of  age. 
Over  2000  children  have  been  tested,  87  have 
been  hoepltallaed.  In  addition  to  an  almost 
equal  number  who  have  elevated  blood  lead 
levels  and  who  are  being  cloaely  monitored. 
All  Negro  Pryme  patients  are  screened  for 
sickle  cell  trait  or  sickle  cell  disease.  Pollow- 
up  and/or  counseling  Is  provided  for  those 
wltli  a  positive  test. 

Ui  addition  to  providing  on-site  preventive, 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to  local  in- 
dl^nt  children,  Pryme  arranges  for,  and 
mjucea  It  feasible  for  them  to  receive  further 
m^llcal  services  free  of  charge  at  Queens 
Gfeneral  Hospital  both  in  Epeolalty  clinics  and 
as  In-patients.  Rapid,  free,  and  frequent 
transpMl^tlon  Is  provided  by  Pryme  for  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  between  Rockaway 
and  the  hospital. 

What  would  hi^pen  if  funding  for  Pryme 
were  to  be  disconnected?  Over  5000  children 
^  would  again  have  to  resort  to  attending  emer- 
gency rooms  at  two  small  local  voluntary  hos- 
pitals or  travel  on  their  own  to  Queens  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Children  in  need  of  social  and 
psychiatric  servtcea  would  have  few  if  any 
facilities  available  to  them  within  the  Rock- 
away  Peninsula  in  case  of  need.  Treatment 
for  acute  illnesses  and  preventive  services 
would  virtually  disappear  for  most  low-in- 
come children,  (except  for  immunizations 
given  at  the  local  well-child  Health  Depart- 
ment clinic).  Rockaway's  isolation  would 
revert  back  to  pre-1966  levels. 

Chiumun    and    Youth    Psojbct    No.    647 — 
Dallas,  Tkx. 

Our  Children  and  Touth  Project  provides 
comprehensive  health  care  for  Infants  and 
children  from  low  Income  families  In  West 
DaUas. 

West  Dallas  Is  a  land  area  of  30  square 
miles.  50,000  people  live  in  this  section  of 
Dallas.  24,000  of  these  people  are  under  18 
years  of  age.  Approximately  74%  are  black. 
20%  Latin- American,  6%  white  and  1%  In- 
dian. The  average  family  Income  is  less  than 
•3500  per  year.  The  nearest  public  clinic  la 
from  2  to  12  miles  from  the  homes  of  fam- 
ilies living  In  this  area.  Public  transportation 
is  not  available  to  most  of  these  families. 
The  cost  of  "free"  health  care  as  a  percent 
of  annual  gross  income  in  terms  of  lost  wages 
for  parents,  public  traiLrportation  or  parking 
costs  and  child  care  or  luncheon  costs  (long 
waiting  periods  in  public  clinics)  is  ex- 
orbitant. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  barriers  to 
health  care,  our  project  has  established  three 
Neighborhood  Health  Clinics  near  major 
schools  in  the  area.  The  clinics  are  staffed 
by  teams  of  health  professionals  which  in- 
clude a  pediatrician,  2  nurses,  2  social  work- 
ers, 1  nutritionist,  1  clinical  psychologist,  I 
dental  hyglenlst  and  1  nurse  aide.  Acute  ill- 
nesses are  cared  for  promptly,  reducing  the 
need  tat  more  costly  hospitalization.  Re- 
habilitation programs  are  devel(^>ed  for  chil- 
dren with  chronic  diseases  and  multiple 
handicaps,  permitting  them  to  function  more 
Independently.  Health  maintenance  programs 
contribute  to  the  prevention  of  health  prob- 
lems, thereby  permitting  more  children  to  re- 
ceive health  care  with  the  resources  available 
to  us.  Each  Neighborhood  Health  Clinic  can 
provide  such  health  care  for  approximately 
5.000  children. 

Our  Neighborhood  Health  Clinics  are  cur- 
rently making  the  following  contributions 
to  the  communities  which  they  serve: 

( 1 )  Reduce  infant  mortality  care; 

(2)  Reduce  unnecessary  hoepttalizatlons; 

(3)  Reduce  preventable  health  problems: 

(4)  Reduce  school  absences  caused  by 
health  problems;  and 

(5)  Reduce  work  days  lost  by  parents, 
thereby  Increasing  family  income. 

If  our  Children  and  Youth  Protect  is  not 
ad^uately  funded  these  Neighborhood 
Health  Clinics  will  have  to  be  phased  out. 


We  would  expect  the  loss  of  these  clinics  to 
have  the  following  impact  in  West  DaUas: 

(1)  Infant  mortality  rate  would  rise  be- 
cause of  lack  of  adequate  health  supervision 
for  the  newborn. 

(3)  Hospitalizations  would  Increase  be- 
cause of  lack  ot  available  facilities  for  prompt 
treatment  of  acute  lllneaees. 

(3)  Preventable  health  problems  would  in- 
crease because  of  the  absence  of  health  main- 
tenance programs. 

(4)  School  absences  would  increase  be- 
cause of  lack  of  available  facilities  for  prompt 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  and  the  ab- 
sence of  health  maintenance  programs. 

(5)  Loss  of  family  Income  caused  by  work 
days  lost  by  parents  who  use  public  clinics 
would  Increase. 


Chxldixn  and  YOtTTH  PsojxcT  No.  615 — 

AT7GTTSTA,    QA. 

History  and  Purpose  of  the  C  &  T  CDnic: 

Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act  in  IMtb 
provided  funds  for  establishing  a  certain 
number  of  C  &  Y  Clinics  throughout  the  50 
states.  Georgia  has  one.  The  purpose  was  to 
explore  means  of  providing  comprehensive 
health  care  to  the  low-income  population. 
Due  to  limited  funds  a  limited  number  of 
low-income  people  in  each  area  would  receive 
the  services. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia  received 
the  Federal  grant  and  provides  the  required 

matching    funds.    Project   615 our   C   &    Y 

Clinic — began  operation  September  1966. 

Target  Areas:  Sunset  Homes,  Gilbert 
Bdanor,  Allen  Homes. 

Number  of  Families:  Approximately  650 — 
all  Black  with  2,000  children  0-18  years  ot 
age — 85%    are   In  health  supervision. 

Most  Common  Medical  Problems: 

1.  Infections — Respiratory,  Skin.  Urinary 
Tract  Infection,  Venereal  Disease.  Gastro 
Intestinal. 

2.  Injuries — Orthopedic — most  common 
problems : 

1.  Disorganized  family  structure — cause  or 
effect? 

Social  Adjustment  Problems,  High  Drop- 
out Rate,  Teenage  Pregnancy,  Educational 
Deficits,  Delinquency,  Recent  Trends  Toward 
Racism,  and  Drugs. 

Methods  of  Solution  of  Problems: 

Overlying  the  most  minor  medical  prob- 
lems, at  times,  are  the  cultural  and  aocio- 
economlc  Ills  of  a  Black  ghetto  population. 
To  achieve  any  measure  of  success  in  going 
beyond  crisis  and  episodic  medical  (and  den- 
tal) care,  the  focus  of  attention  must.be  on 
the  family  and  the  community.  We  use  a 
multldisclpUnary  (Team)  approach  In  all 
complex  cases.  The  person  in  the  clinic  with 
whom  the  family  has  rapport  is  the  Team 
member  respwnslble  for  getting  and  putting 
together,  in  a  meaningful  way.  Information 
and  help  from  C  &  Y  or  outside  agency  per- 
sonnel. Every  effort  Is  made  to  make  the 
parent  a  member  of  the  Team.  This  discour- 
ages dependence  and  allows  growth  of  the 
parent  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Other  Activities: 

The  C  &  Y  Clinic  provides  clinical  experi- 
ence for  medical  and  dental,  nursing  and 
social  work  students — under  close  supervi- 
sion. Dental  Hygiene  students  also  spend 
p>art  of  their  time  with  C  &  Y  p«tients. 


REMARKS  OP  REINTRODUCTION  OF 
ADEQUATE  NUTRmON  ACT  OP 
1971— H.R.  8883 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mntter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  the  Adequate  Nutri- 


tion Act  of  1971— H.R.  8883— together 
with  the  following  coeponsors:  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr. 
ASDABBO,  Mr.  HiCHLKR  of  Wcst  Virginia, 
Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Hakrincton,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  ScHETJER,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Sbibbr- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Koch. 
We  are  strongly  committed  to  this  leg- 
islation. We  believe  that  providing  food 
stamps  at  the  rate  of  $80  for  $134  worth 
of  stamps  for  a  family  of  four — the  level 
deemed  nutritionally  adequate  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — as  well  as 
simplifying  the  certification  and  distri- 
bution process,  can  be  a  significant 
means  of  helping  to  eliminate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  millions  of  poor 
people  in  this  Nation  are  subsisting  on 
grossly  inadequate  diets.  Nowhere  is  this 
situation  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
ghettos  of  our  major  cities.  No  single 
group  of  Americans  suffers  more  because 
of  this  state  of  affairs  than  do  children. 
Undernourished  in  their  most  formative 
years,  they  go  on  to  premanently  warped, 
stunted  lives  as  the  result  of  such  depri- 
vation. Our  society  dare  not  plead  Igno- 
rance of  this  situation,  for  it  exists  every- 
where, including  many  areas  within  a 
few  blocks  of  where  we  meet  today. 

Implementation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  new  food  stamp  regulations 
in  their  present  form  will  cause  350,000 
poor  persons  to  lose  their  eligibility  for 
stamps:  in  addlti(Xi,  for  some  1,750,000 
individuals — primarily  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled — food  stamps  wlU 
now  cost  more  and  yield  less. 

H.R.  1,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
exclude  welfare  recipients  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  we  have  no  indica- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  not  change  this; 
furthermore,  even  if  Uie  House  version 
becomes  law,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  estimates  that  1 
million  poor  people  will  still  be  eligible 
for  stamps. 

We  must  not  allow  the  poor  to  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  uncertainties  of 
our  legislative  process  or  the  bunglings  of 
our  bureaucrats.  The  time  has  come  to 
resolve  the  paradox  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  a  nation  which  has  the  re- 
sources to  feed  all  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  bill 
follows: 

H.R.  9506 

A  bill   to   amend   the  Pood   Stamp  Act  of 

1964 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adequate  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  20I1-202S),  is  amended 
as  follows: 

Definitions 

( 1 )  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  definitions: 

"(n)  The  term  "operating  agency"  means 
any  State  agency,  the  Secretary,  or  any  pub- 
lie  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
administering  any  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(o)  The  term  "political  subdivision' 
means  any  county,  city,  township,  or  other 
unit  of  general  local  government  responsi- 
ble for  administering  public  assistance  pro- 
grams within  a  State." 
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Eligible  households 

(2)  Section  5  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  every  in- 
dividual who  is  a  member  of  a  household 
that  Is  participating  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, other  than  an  Individual  described 
by  clause  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (6),  or  (6)  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  to  register  for 
employment  with  the  local  public  employ- 
ment office  or,  when  Impractical,  at  such 
other  appropriate  office  as  shall  be  desig- 
nated In  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any 
such  Individual  has  failed  to  register  for 
employment  without  good  cause,  the  con- 
tinued eligibility  of  the  household  (of 
which  such  Individual  Is  a  member)  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
not  be  affected,  but  the  value  of  the  cou- 
pon allotment,  determined  under  section  7 
(a)  of  this  Act,  authorized  to  be  Issued  to 
such  household  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  determined  by  subtracting  from 
that  authorized  tkllotment  the  amount 
charged  therefor  pursuant  to  section  7(b) 
of  this  Act  as  the  number  of  such  unreg- 
istered individuals  In  such  household  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  Individuals  In  such 
household.  Before  any  such  reduction  is 
made,  the  individual  concerned  shall  be  af- 
forded reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  held  In  the  same  manner 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a 
heiu-lng  under  section  10(e)  (4)  of  this  Act. 
A  reduction  In  the  food  stamp  allotment  of 
any  household  under  this  subsection  shall 
continue  so  long  as  such  Individual  falls 
or  refuses  to  register  for  employment  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

'(d)  An  individual  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section   if  such   individual   is — 

"(1)  ill.  incapacitated,  disabled,  or  over 
sixty  years  of  age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  an  in- 
dividual under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  Is 
caring  for  such  Individual; 

" (3 )  an  individual  under  the  age  of  eight- 
een; 

"(4)  an  Individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  who  Is  a  student  regularly  attending 
a  school,  college,  or  university,  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  or  regularly  attending 
a  course  of  vocational  or  technical  training 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  gainful  em- 
ployment; 

"(5)  an  Individual  whose  presence  in  the 
home  on  a  substantially  continuous  basis 
Is  required  because  of  the  Illness  or  Inca- 
pacity of  another  member  of  the  household; 
or 

"(6)  an  Individual  eighteen  years  old  or 
over  and  Is  employed  at  least  thirty  hours 
per  week  or  earns  at  least  $48  per  week. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
any  Individual  registered  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  has  refused,  without  good 
cause,  to  accept  suitable  employment  in 
which  such  Individual  is  able  to  engage  and 
that  such  employment  was  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offices  of  the  State, 
or  was  otherwise  offered  by  an  employer  and 
the  offer  of  such  employer  was  a  bona  fide 
offer  of  employment,  the  eligibility  of  the 
household  (of  which  such  Individual  is  a 
member)  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  not  be  affected,  but  the  value 
of  the  coupon  allotment  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  such  household  shall  be  reduced 
In  accordance  with  the  method  set  forth  in 
subsection  (c)  above.  Before  any  such  reduc- 
tion Is  made,  the  individual  concerned  shall 
be  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppwrtu- 
nity  for  a  fair  hearing  held  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e)  (4)  of  this 
Act.  A  reduction  In  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment of  any  household  under  this  subsection 
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shall  continue  so  long  as  such  Individual 
falls  or  refuses  to  accept  employment  as 
provided  by  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  In  determining  whether  any  em- 
ployment Is  suitable  for  an  Individual  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider  the 
degree  of  risk  to  such  Individual's  health  and 
safety,  his  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  his 
prior  training  and  experience,  the  length  of 
his  unemployment,  his  realistic  prospects  for 
obtaining  work  based  on  his  potential,  and 
the  distance  of  the  available  work  from  his 
residence. 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  any  employment  be 
considered  suitable  for  an  Individual  if  any 
one  of  the  following  conditions  applies — 

"(A)  the  position  offered  is  vacant  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other 
labor  dispute; 

"(B)  the  wages  for  such  job  are  payable  at 
a  rate  less  than  the  highest  of  the  following : 

"(I)   the  State  or  local  minimum  wage; 

"(11)  $1.60  per  hour  or  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  which  Is  or  would  be  applicable  to  the 
Job  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  If  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  applied  to  the  job,  whichever  Is 
higher;  or 

"(111)  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  In  the 
same  labor  market  area  for  persons  employed 
In  similar  work  In  the  locality;  or 

"(C)  the  hours  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
or  less  favorable  than  those  prescribed  by 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  or  are  substan- 
tially less  favorable  to  the  Individual  than 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the 
locality." 

Value  of  the  Coupon  Allotment  and  Charges 
To  Be  Made 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "In  determining  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet  for  any  household,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  deems  appropriate  but  may  not  con- 
sider the  availability  or  expected  availability 
of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act.  In 
no  event  shall  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  for  any  household 
be  less  than  the  amount  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  permit  a  household  of  com- 
parable size  to  purchase  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  food  specified  in  the  low-coet 
food  plan  described  by  such  Service  and  pub- 
lished In  the  "Family  Economics  Review"." 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  Is  amended 
by  striking  all  after  "Proinded  further,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  notwlthstandlrg  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  a  household  may,  if  it  so  elects, 
purchase  any  amount  of  coupons  less  than 
the  full  coupon  allotment  it  Is  entitled  to 
purchase.  The  amount  charged  any  house- 
hold for  any  portion  of  a  coupon  allotment 
less  than  the  full  coupon  allotment  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amou  't  which  would  have  been  charged 
such  household  for  the  full  coupon  allotment 
as  such  portion  of  the  full  coupon  allotment 
bears  the  full  coupon  allotment  such  house- 
hold was  entitled  to  purchase.  "The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  general  guidelines  and  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to  the  qual- 
ity of  certification  and  issuance  services  to 
be  provided  by  State  agencies  to  eligible 
households,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
matters  relating  to  the  places,  times,  and 
frequency  of  coupon  issuance  services  in  po- 
litical subdivisions  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Such  general 
guidelines  and  minimum  requirements  shall 
include  at  least  the  following  provisions:  (1) 
that  the  Issuance  of  coupons  shall  take  place 
no  less  often  than  once  per  week,  and  (11) 
that  any  household  may  purchase  its  entire 


month  coupon  allotment  at  any  time  of  Is- 
suance for  that  month  or  may  elect  to  pur- 
chase any  portion  of  Its  monthly  allotment 
having  a  face  value  of  three-quarters,  one- 
half,  or  one-quarter  at  any  time  of  issuance 
for  that  month  and  thereafter  may  purchase 
the  proportionate  remainder  of  that  allot- 
ment which  has  not  previously  been  pur- 
chased for  that  month."' 

AdmiiUstratlon 

(4)  (A)  Subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(b)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  operating  agency  shall  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  and  for  the  Issuances  of  coupons. 
Applicant  households  shall  be  certified  for 
eligibility  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  slmpUfled 
statement,  conforming  to  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  such  statement 
shall  be  acted  upon  and  eligibility  certified 
within  seven  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  statement  is  initially  filed.  "The 
Secretary  shall,  however,  provide  for  ade- 
quate and  effective  methods  of  verification 
of  the  eligibility  of  recipients  subsequent  to 
certification  through  the  use  of  sampling  and 
other  scientific  techniques.  If  a  household, 
certified  as  eligible  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  a  program  of  distribution  of  federal- 
ly donated  foods  moves  to  another  political 
subdivision  in  which  either  program  is  op- 
erating, the  household  shall  remain  eligible 
to  participate  In  such  program  in  such  other 
political  subdivision  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  move  without  regard 
to  compliance  with  any  requirement  of  the 
new  political  subdivision. 

'"(c)  In  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  for  either  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram or  a  program  of  distribution  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  household  by  reason 
of  race,  religious  creed,  national  origin,  or 
political  beliefs.'" 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

""(c)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  shall 
submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  In  which  such  State 
intends  to  conduct  such  program.  Such  plan 
of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such  other 
provisions  as  may  by  regulation  be  required, 
the  following:  (1)  for  the  use  of  the  eligi- 
bility standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  5  of  this  Act  and  the  certi- 
fication procedures  specified  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section:  (2)  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  of  disclosure  of  Information 
obtained  from  applicant  households  to  per- 
sons directly  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  (3)  tl^t  the  State  agency  shall 
undertake  effective  action  to  inform  low- 
Income  households  concerning  the  availabil- 
ity and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  all  eli- 
gible households;  (4)  for  the  granting  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  determination 
thereafter  to  any  household  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  a  State  agency  under  any  pro- 
vision of  its  plan  of  operation  as  it  affects 
the  participation  of  such  household  in  the 
food  stamp  program;  and  (S)  for  the  sub- 
mission of  such  reports  and  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  State  agency  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
procedures  under  which  any  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  shall 
be  entitled,  if  it  so  elects,  to  have  the  charges, 
if  any,  for  its  coupon  allotment  deducted 
from  any  grant  or  payment  such  household 
may  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  have  Its  coupon  allotment 
distributed  to  It  with  such  grant  or  pay- 
ment. The  State  agency  shall  arrange  for  the 
Issuance  of  coupons  to  eligible  hoviseholds 
and  for  the  collection  of  sums  required  from 
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eligible  houieholda  as  payment  therefor 
ttirough  the  facllltlee  of  0zitted  Ststea  post 
offices  directly  or  by  mail,  or  In  such  other 
manner  convenient  to  participating  hoiue- 
holdB  as  aban  best  tnsiire  their  participa- 
tion." 

(C)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  10 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  By  AprU  1.  1973,  if  a  food  stamp 
program  is  not  being  operated  by  the  State 
agency  in  every  political  subdivision  of  any 
State,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  shall  have 
the  right  directly  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  such  subdivision  in 
which  the  program  Ls  not  being  operated.  If 
the  Oovemor  should  fall  so  to  act  by  May  1, 
1973.  the  Secretary  shall  directly  administer 
the  food  stamp  program  in  any  such  sub- 
division through  any  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  or  through  any 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  such 
program  shall  be  in  operation  by  no  later 
than  June  30.  1972. 

"(3)  If,  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
a  food  stamp  program  has  begun  to  operate 
in  a  political  subdivision  in  any  State,  a 
three-month  period  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  which  the  number  of  persons 
participating  in  that  program  is  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
that  subdivision  who  are  from  households 
whose  annual  income  is  below  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  (which  number  shall 
be  determined  annually  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  available  data  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
in  which  such  subdivision  is  located  shall 
have  the  right  directly  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  in  such  subdivision.  If 
the  Oovemcr  refures  to  exercise  his  right 
or  falls  to  do  so  within  thirty  days  of  being 
notified  of  said  right  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  directly  administer  such  pro- 
gram in  such  subdivision  or  administer  such 
program  through  any  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  or  through  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  Oovemor 
accepts  administration  of  the  program  and 
participation  does  not  Increase  to  66  per  oen- 
timi  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
then  the  Secretary  shall  directly  administer 
the  program  in  such  subdivision  or  admin- 
ister such  program  through  any  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  or  county  agency  or  through 
any  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganisation approved  by  the  Secretary.  When 
the  Secretary  administers  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram through  a  public  agency  or  private  non- 
profit organization,  he  shall  require  the  pub- 
lic agency  cr  private  nonprofit  organization 
to  observe  ail  the  appropriate  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

"(h)  Members  of  an  eligible  household 
who  are  sixty  years  or  over  or  an  elderly  per- 
son and  his  spouse  may  \ue  coupons  Issued 
to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared  for  and 
served  to  them  in  any  location  other  than 
a  resident  institution  or  boarding  house  by 
a  political  subdivision  or  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  which  is  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
is  recognized  as  a  tax-exempt  organization 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Meals 
served  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  'food'  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

Cooperation  With  SUte  Agencies 
(S)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  16  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  sgency  an  amount  equal  to  76  per 
centum  of  the  sum  of :  ( 1 )  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel -related  cost  (including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  including  the  immediate  supervi- 
sors of  such  personnel,  for  such  times  as  they 
are  employed  in  taking  the  action  required 


under  the  provisions  of  subsections  10(a)  and 
10(c)(3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act  and  in  making 
certification  determination  for  households 
other  than  those  which  consist  solely  of 
recipients  of  public  assistance.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  an  operating  agen- 
cy in  a  State  60  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  issuing  coupons  to  eligible  households  and 
of  collecting  the  sums  required  from  eligible 
households  as  payment  therefor  and  shall 
pay  100  per  centum  of  such  costs  if  the  num- 
ber of  persons  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  administered  by  such  agency 
is  equivalent  to  or  greater  than  06  per  cen- 
tum of  the  number  of  persona  In  the  political 
subdivision  covered  by  that  program  who  are 
from  households  whose  annxial  income  Is  be- 
low the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  (2)  of 
this  Act.  In  the  event  that  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organization  is  authorized 
to  administer  the  food  stamp  program  in  any 
area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(g)  of  this  Act  or  that  such  an 
agency  or  organization  undertakes  activities 
pursuant  to  section  10(a).  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  such 
agency  or  organization  for  all  of  the  coets  It 
Incurs  In  carrying  out  such  program  or  ac- 
tivities." 

Appropriations 

(6)  Section  16  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sxc.  16.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  in  excess  of  •3,600,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B72,  and  not  in 
excess  of  $3,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1974. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  continue  to  remain  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such  por- 
tion of  any  such  appropriation  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  coupon 
allotments  issued  to  eligible  households 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by  such 
households  for  such  allotment  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  a  part  of  the  separate  ac- 
count created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  of  the 
funds  in  such  account  are  no  longer  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
portlton  of  such  funds  shall  be  paid  into  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury.  With 
funds  appropriated  under  this  secUon,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct,  or  eon- 
tract  with  public  agencies  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  conduct  research, 
demonstration,  or  evaluation  projects  de- 
signed to  test  or  assist  in  the  development 
of  new  approaches  or  methods  to  achieve  the 
piirpoaes  of  this  Act." 


SHORTER  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  ^ven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Democratic 
Party  of  a  nominating  convention  date, 
the  electorate  Is  condemned  to  suffer 
through  yet  another  marathon  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  Democrats  will  hold 
their  convention  during  the  week  of  July 
9,  1972 — some  4  months  before  electlOD 
day. 

As  I  have  said  numerous  tlme«  before, 
such  lengthy  campaigns  are  unnecessary 
and  actually  counterproductive  In  our 
age  of  quick  travel  and  mass  media.  Vo- 
ters and  candidates  can  communicate  ef- 
fectively in  a  concentrated  month  or  two. 
Campaigns  which  extend  beyond  that 
point  are  expensive,  exhaust  the  candi- 


dates, and  by  boring  the  electorate  reduce 
voter  turnout. 

I  had  been  hopeful  that  the  major  par- 
ties would  schedule  their  conventions  at 
later  dates.  Many  of  our  campaign  ex- 
cesses could  be  automatically  reduced 
and  poeslbly  eliminated  by  voluntary  ac- 
tion by  the  parties.  Unfortunately,  the 
parties,  at  least  for  1972.  will  not  do  this. 
In  fact,  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Democratic  Party  more  than  ever  points 
out  the  need  for  the  legislation  which  I 
have  Introduced  to  shorten  the  length  of 
presidential  campaigns. 

My  bill,  HJl.  8806,  would  make  impos- 
sible the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  more  than  60  days  prior  to 
election.  There  is  no  Q)eclal  significance 
to  the  number  60.  and  perhaps  even  a 
shorter  time  would  prove  desirable.  Sixty 
days  is  simply  a  reasonable  period  for 
candidates  and  issues  to  develop.  By 
eliminating  the  unnecessary  hoopla  of 
elections,  our  national  campaigns  could 
easily  be  conducted  within  this  time  lim- 
itation. 

Last  week,  I  reintroduced  this  legisla- 
tion with  seven  cosponsors.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  other  Members  will  now  join  me 
in  pushing  for  shorter  campaigns. 

I  have  today  communicated  with 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  has  been 
scheduled  for  July  9,  1972  nearly  4  full 
months  before  the  November  7  elections. 
I  include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man O'Brien: 

JTn.T6,  1971. 
Hon.  LswxKNCx  O'BaiXN, 
Chairman,  Democratic  NatioiuU  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAS  LAaav:  It  was  disappointing  to  learn 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committee  has 
moved  to  hold  the  National  Convention  be- 
ginning July  9,  1973 — nearly  four  fuU  months 
before  the  election  of  November  7. 

As  you  know,  I  have  re-introduced  legis- 
lation with  seven  co-sponsors  (HJt.  8606) 
limiting  the  campaign  period  for  a  presiden- 
tial election  to  60  days.  We  strongly  feel 
that  60  days  is  a  sufficient  and  reasonable 
period  for  csoididates  to  develop  their  Issues 
and  participate  in  a  dynamic  campcUgn.  We 
also  feel  that  a  campaign  of  longer  dura- 
tion is  counter-productive,  expensive  and 
leads  to  confusion  rather  than  clarity  to  both 
issues  and  candidates. 

In  our  age  of  quick  travel  and  mass  media, 
the  ordeal  of  a  four  month  campaign  is  un- 
necessary and  excessive.  Voters  and  candi- 
dates can  communicate  effectively  in  a  con- 
centrated month  or  two. 

Although  the  Republican  Party  has  not 
set  an  official  date  for  its  convention,  it  is 
apparent  it  will  also  be  held  several  months 
before  the  election  date.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  taken  the 
lead  in  establishing  a  shorter,  more  sensible 
campaign  period.  Such  self- regulation  would 
be  preferable  to  legislative  action. 

I  sincerely   hope   that   in   the   future  the 
Democratic    National    Committee    wUl    give 
more   serious   consideration   to   the   advan- 
tages of  a  shorter  "^wip^'gn  period. 
Sincerely, 

JORK  8.   MONAOAN, 

Member  of  Congreai. 


RIGHT  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
KNOW— ASNE  CODE 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
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point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
strong  personal  conviction,  I  have  been 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know.  As  a  Member  of  this  dis- 
tingruished  legislative  body.  I  have  openly 
supported  responsible  reporting  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers  and  have  chal- 
lenged with  equal  vigor  journalistic  en- 
deavors which  do  not  meet  established 
professional  standards. 

The  recent  conflict  between  the  ex- 
ecutive department  and  certain  news- 
papers has  now  been  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  but  there  remain  many 
knotty  problems  to  be  resolved  by  all 
three  branches  of  Government  and  the 
fourth  estate. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  life  when 
the  role  of  the  press  in  the  coverage  of 
public  affairs  is  imder  close  scrutiny,  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  examine  journalism's 
own  standards  of  behavior.  For  that  rea- 
son I  ask  that  the  ASNE  Code  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  for  every  Members 
perusal : 

Cooc  or  Ethics  or  Canons  op  Jouknausm — 
Amkucan  Sociztt  or  Newspapxb  EorroBs 

The  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to 
communicate  to  the  human  race  what  its 
members  do,  feel  and  think.  Journalism, 
therefore,  demands  of  Its  practitioners  the 
widest  range  of  Intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
and  of  experience,  as  well  as  natural  and 
trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 
To  its  opportunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indls- 
solubly  linked  its  obligations  as  teacher  and 
interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  son>e  means  of  codi- 
fying sound  practice  and  just  aspirations  of 
American  journalism,  these  canons  are  set 
forth: 

I. 

RxspoNsnnjTT — The  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  attract  and  hold  readers  is  restricted  by 
nothing  but  considerations  of  public  wel- 
fare. The  use  a  newspaper  makes  of  the  share 
of  public  attention  it  gains  serves  to  deter- 
mine Its  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it 
shares  with  every  member  of  its  staff.  A  jour- 
nalist who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish  or 
otherwise  unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a 
high  trust. 

n. 

FsEEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS— PTeedom  of  the 
press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a  vital  right  of  man- 
kind. It  is  the  unquestionable  right  to  dis- 
cuss whatever  Is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by 
law,  including  the  wisdom  of  any  restrictive 
statute. 

m. 

Independence — Freedom  from  all  obliga- 
tions except  that  of  fidelity  to  the  public 
Interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  Interest  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  jour- 
nalism. So-called  news  communications  from 
private  sources  should  not  be  published  with- 
out public  notice  of  their  source  or  else  sub- 
stantiation of  their  claims  to  value  as  news, 
both  In  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  In  editorial  comment  which 
knowingly  departs  from  the  truth,  does  vio- 
lence to  the  best  spirit  of  American  jour- 
nalism; In  the  news  columns  It  is  subversive 
of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

rv. 

SlNCERrXT,  TRDTHPULNESa,  ACCtTRACT OOOd 

faith  with  the  reader  is  the  foundation  of  all 
journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  oT  good  faith  a 
newspaper  is  constrained  to  be  truthful.  It 
is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness 


or  accuracy  within  Its  control,  or  faUure  to 
obtain  conmiand  of  these  essential  qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by 
the  contents  of  the  articles  which  they  stir- 
mount. 

v. 

iMPARTiALrrr — Sound  practice  makes  clear 
distinction  between  news  reports  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be  free 
from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  so-called  spe- 
cial articles  unmistakably  devoted  to  advo- 
cacy or  characterized  by  a  signature  author- 
izing the  writer's  own  conclusions  and  Inter- 
pretation. 

VI. 

Fair  Plat — A  newspaper  should  not  pub- 
lish unofficial  charges  affecting  reputation  or 
moral  character  without  opportunity  given 
to  the  accused  to  be  heard;  right  practice  de- 
mands the  giving  of  such  opportunity  in  all 
cases  of  serious  accusation  outside  judicial 
proceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private 
rights  or  feeling  without  sure  warrant  of 
public  right  as  distinguished  from  public 
curiosity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  It  Is  the  duty,  of  a 
newspaper  to  make  prompt  and  complete 
correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact 
or  opinion,  wliatever  their  origin. 

Decknct — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  con- 
viction of  insincerity  if  while  professing  high 
moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to  base 
conduct,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of 
crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which  is  not 
demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Lacking 
authority  to  enforce  its  canons  the  journal- 
ism here  represented  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  in- 
stincts will  encounter  effective  public  dis- 
approval cr  yield  to  the  Influence  oT  a  pre- 
ponderant professional  condemnation. 


WILD  HORSES— LIFE  OR  DEATH? 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  tuid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  issue  of 
Time  magazine  dated  July  12,  but  al- 
ready on  the  newsstand,  there  appears  a 
spread  of  color  photographs  of  great 
beauty — and  great  ugliness. 

The  photographs  are  of  wild  horses. 
The  beautiful  photographs  show  them 
running  wild  a  symbol  of  the  freedom 
and  spirit  of  the  great  American  West. 

The  ugly  photographs  show  men  bent 
on  these  horses'  destruction.  I  am  sorry 
the  photographs  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record  but  two  of 
the  captions  may  give  my  colleagues  an 
idea  of  their  content.  They  read ;  "Hunt- 
ers closing  in  to  lasso  panic-stricken 
horses  from  a  truck  speeding  over  salt 
flats  in  Nevada"  and  "A  lassoed  horse 
drags  a  heavy  rubber  tire  imtil  he  is  ex- 
hausted and  entangled  in  rope.  Next 
stop:  a  dog-food  plant." 

On  the  first  day  of  this  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  halt  this  slaughter. 
The  Senate  recently  passed  similar  legis- 
lation. I  hope  that  we  in  the  House  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  act,  too.  The 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  has  carefully  studied  the  issue  and 
related  issues  involving  the  use  of  the 
grasslands  for  grazing.  It  is  good  news 
that  they  have  refined  the  legislation  and, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  reported  it  to  the  full 
Interior  Committee.  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  committee  Wednesday 

Thousands  of  children,  who  have  writ- 


ten letters  and  carried  petitions  through- 
out this  land,  are  waiting  for  our  ap- 
proval of  this  legislation. 

Thousands  of  children  and  thousands 
of  adults  are  waiting  to  see  if  this  Con- 
gress has  the  interest  and  the  reverence 
for  life  that  will  lead  to  a  solution  to 
this  problem. 

Such  diverse  publications  as  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  the  Wan  Street 
Journal  and  the  children's  Weekly  Read- 
er have  devoted  front  page  attention  to 
this  problem.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  further  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  these  animals,  the  article  in  Time : 
The   Picrt   To   Save   Wod   Hoaazs 

Rocky,  a  dark  bay  with  an  insignificant 
little  head,  a  tiny,  battle-scarred  chest,  con- 
cave flanks  and  protruding  rll>s,  was  caught 
on  Easter  Sunday  and  has  been  confined  ever 
since  on  the  outskirts  of  Reno  in  a  small  pen 
with  heavy  timbered  fences  eight  feet  high. 
At  the  approach  of  humans,  Rocky  races 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  pen,  perks  bis 
ears,  then  lays  them  back  and  gallops  in  mad 
circles.  Only  the  pen  is  too  small,  the  turning 
angle  too  sharp,  and  Rocky  keeps  falling  on 
his  side.  "Ain't  he  sorry?"  laughs  Mustanger 
Bill  Victor.  "He  ain't  hardly  a  horse  at  all." 

Rooky's  sorry  plight  typlfles  the  state  of  the 
16,000  wild  horses,  or  mustangs,  left  In  the 
United  States,  most  of  them  barely  subsist- 
ing in  arid  brush  country  In  ten  Western 
states  or,  like  Rocky,  languishing  in  pens. 
Descendants  for  the  most  part  of  proud 
Andalusian  horses  brought  to  the  New  World 
by  Spanish  conquistadors  400  years  ago,  they 
are  the  only  remnants  of  herds  that  as  re- 
cently as  1900  numbered  In  the  millions.  If 
nothing  Is  done  to  protect  them,  conserva- 
tionists warn,  there  may  be  none  left  by 
1980. 

THE     GREAT    HtTNT 

The  mustang,  which  helped  tame  the  West, 
Is  facing  extinction  for  obvious  reasons:  it 
long  ago  became  outmoded  by  trains,  auto- 
mobiles and  farm  machinery.  Not  worth  pre- 
serving as  game  for  hunters  l>ecause  it  Is  too 
easy  to  track  and  kill,  and  not  worth  pre- 
serving for  domestic  use  because  it  is  too  wild, 
stupid  and  Inbred  (according  to  some  ranch- 
ers), the  mustang  has  long  been  rounded  up 
and  "rendered" — a  euphemism  for  slaugh- 
tered— by  various  entrepreneurs.  At  first  the 
horse  carcasses  were  valued  only  as  a  source 
of  glue,  clothing  and  violin  bowstrings.  But 
by  1945,  Industry  recognized  that  wild  horses 
were  a  cheap  source  of  pet  food.  That  was  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  great  hunt. 

STTNDAT     KnTERS 

Between  1900  and  1950.  more  than  a  mil- 
lion wild  horses  were  eliminated.  Even  the 
Government  got  into  the  act.  Prom  1934  to 
1983,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Its  predecessor  agency  condoned  and  even 
paid  for  the  killing  of  mustangs.  Qn  numer- 
ous occasions  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  held 
"close-outs"  in  whlcH  It  gave  ranchers  60 
days  to  round  up  their  own  strays  on  forest 
service  land^-and  then  proceeded  to  shoot 
any  remaining  wild  horses.  The  bureau's  ra- 
tionale: the  mustangs  chomp  up  valuable 
vegetation  on  Government  property. 

Y*x  worse  is  the  manner  In  which  wild 
horses  were  "captured."  They  were  panicked 
by  planes,  then  lassoed  from  speeding  vehicles 
and  hobbled  by  being  tied  to  100-lb.  Uuck 
tires  (as  vividly  depicted  in  John  Huston's 
1961  film.  The  Uiaftts).  Some  were  riddled 
with  shotgun  pellets  and  dragged  aboard 
trucks  half  dead,  others  had  their  nostrils 
tied  with  baling  wire,  their  legs  broken,  their 
eyes  gouged  out.  Foals  were  left  without 
mothers,  who  burst  their  lungs  in  futile 
attempts  to  escape  mechanized  pursuen. 
Some  ranchers,  resentful  that  wild  horses 
compete  with  livestock  for  scarce  food  and 
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wktar  In  arid  regions,  dope  water  boles,  or 
simply  nde  out  Into  tb«  bills  and  blow  tbe 
mustangs'  beads  off.  "Sunday  mustangers" 
use  weekends  to  rope  and  ride  down  wild 
borsea  orten  driving  them  to  tbe  point  of 
ezbaustlon  or  deatb. 

TiMx  Correspoodent  Tlmotby  Tyler  last 
week  talked  wltb  Cbug  Utter,  a  Nevada 
mustanger  wbo  In  20  years  bas  "gatbered" 
40,000  wild  bones,  and  in  wbose  pen  Rocky 
awaits  bis  fate.  Cbug  remembers  flying  over 
wUd  berds  In  a  light  plane  and  using  a  "four- 
ten  sawed-off  shotgun  Just  to  spook  'em.  We 
also  used  an  electric  shocking  machine,  but 
we  didn't  harm  'em.  That's  all  poppycock." 
Anyway,  says  Cbug  pblloeophlcally,  "there's 
only  one  end  to  being  a  horae,  whether  he's 
a  obamplon  race  horse  or  a  plug:  dog  food." 

The  hatred  or,  at  best,  brutal  Indifference 
that  many  ranchers  feel  toward  the  wild 
horse  could  stem  from  more  than  their  Im- 
patience with  anything  other  than  livestock 
on  the  range.  Hope  Ryden,  In  her  book 
America's  Ltut  Wild  Horses,  suggests  another 
reason:  "Perhaps  these  living  reminders  of 
an  almost  obliterated  Indian  culture  are 
despised  because  they  not  only  continue  to 
enjoy  a  free-roaming  existence  in  tbe  wilder- 
ness, but  haunt  the  American  conscience  as 
well." 

WUd  Horse  Annie.  The  cruel  treatment  of 
the  mustangs  has  begun  to  draw  protest 
from  some  Americana.  The  most  noted  of 
them  Is  Mrs  Velma  Johnston  (alias  "Wild 
Horse  Annie" ) ,  a  frail  Nevadan  who  once 
owned  a  horse  ranch  and  has  been  battling 
21  years  to  save  mustangs.  Under  her  leader- 
ship horte  enthusiasts  have  pushed  through 
a  number  of  state  laws  designed  to  protect 
the  animals.  The  thousands  of  letters  Annie 
bas  sent  to  legislators  and  ocher  government 
officials  also  helped  to  promote  the  1969  fed- 
eral statute  known  popularly  as  tbe  "Wild 
Horse  Annie  Law."  which  prohibits  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  horses  from  airplanes  or  other 
motorized  vehicles  on  the  public  domain.  In 
addition.  Annie's  lobbsrlng  helped  establish 
wlldborse  sanctuaries  in  tbe  Pryor  Mountains 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  and  at  Nellls  Air 
Force  Base  In  Nevada. 

But  there  are  loopholes.  Tbe  WUd  Horse 
Annie  Law,  for  instance,  leaves  enforcement 
to  local  communities,  where  the  leading 
citizens  often  are  ranchers.  As  a  result,  the 
hunting  down  of  wUd  horses  continues.  Some 
brazen  mustangers  even  let  their  branded 
horses  mix  with  wUd  horses,  then  capture 
tbe  entire  bunch.  IX  inveartlgators  discover 
wild  horses  in  the  herd,  the  mustanger  ex- 
plains that  he  was  only  trying  to  recover  his 
stock. 

New  Laws.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
WUd  Horse  Annie,  new  and  tougher  laws  are 
now  be^Dre  Congress.  The  Senate  passed  Its 
version  last  week:  tbe  House  version  is  stUI 
In  committee.  Both  bills  would  give  full 
responsibility  for  protecting  and  managing 
wild  borses  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  would 
prohibit  the  kUllng  of  mustangs  except  by 
trained  Government  agents — and  then  only 
when  the  number  of  borses  becomes  exces- 
sive. Violators  would  be  subject  to  fines  of 
up  to  $2,000,  one  year  in  JaU,  or  both  The 
bUls  would  make  wUd  horses  a  part  of  the 
national  heritage,  and  establish  new  refuges 
on  public  lands. 

Ecologists  and  conservationists  are  Joining 
forces  with  those  who  want  to  preserve  wUd 
horses  for  humane  and  aesthetic  reasons. 
While  ecological  studies  are  incomplete,  they 
seem  to  confirm  that  wUd  horses  do  not 
compete  with  livestock,  because  they  usually 
roam  mountainous  regions  inaccessible  to 
cattle,  and  do  not  compete  with  other  wild- 
life, because  they  are  grass  eaters  while  most 
herbivores  eat  brush , 

Scientist  also  say  that  studies  show  tbe 
birth  rate  of  mustangs  is  low  and  that  their 
number  Is  kept  low  by  natural  enemies  like 


mountain  lions,  wolves  and  disease.  WUd 
Horse  Annie  Is  grateful  to  her  new  allies  but 
feels  that  there  Is  a  less  pragmatic,  mora  im- 
portant reason  for  preserving  the  borses. 
"To  tbe  people  of  America,"  she  says,  "mus- 
tangs represent  the  kind  of  freedom  we  were 
founded  on." 


EIGHTEEN- YEAR-OLDS  ENTER  THE 
VOnNQ  BOOTH 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  26th  amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
granting  18-year-old  Americans  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections,  was  assured  of  ratifica- 
tion.  The  Ohio  State  Legislature  became 
the  38th  State  to  approve  of  this  change 
in  otir  basic  law. 

As  an  active  supporter  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote,  I  am  extremely  gratified  on 
this  historic  occasion.  It  is  Indeed  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  an  additional  11 
million  young  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  into  the  electorate.  In 
addition,  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
the  Ohio  action  makes  the  26th  amend- 
ment the  swiftest  to  be  adopted  by  our 
States,  having  been  ratified  in  record 
time  only  3  months  after  Congress  ap- 
proved this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  youth  are  more 
highly  qualified  than  ever  before  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  voter  partici- 
pation. At  present,  75  percent  of  our 
people  graduate  from  high  school.  By 
comparison,  43  percent  completed  high 
school  30  years  ago  in  1940.  Over  40  per- 
cent of  our  young  people  will  attend  col- 
lege at  some  point.  In  contrast,  in  1940 
only  16  percent  of  young  people  expected 
to  attend  college. 

It  was  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
age  of  21  was  selected  to  signify  attain- 
ing adulthood.  It  was  at  that  age  that  a 
young  knight  was  considered  capable  %f 
wearing  a  full  suit  of  armor,  brandishing 
a  sword  and  wielding  a  lance.  Here  in 
1971,  more  than  half  a  millennium  later, 
it  is  common  for  young  Americans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  to  don  flack 
jackets,  carry  M-16's  and  assume  all  the 
burdensome  responsibilities  of  modern 
manhood.  Each  day  young  American 
boys  lay  down  their  lives  in  Vietnam, 
that  quagmire  of  misery  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  fact  is  that  about  35  percent 
of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  are  under  21. 
More  than  20,000,  almost  half  of  all  our 
men  who  have  died  In  action  there,  had 
not  attained  their  21st  birthday. 

Pour  States  already  had  a  voting  age 
lower  than  21.  In  Oeorgia  and  Kentucky, 
the  voting  age  was  18.  In  Alaska,  the  age 
was  19  and  in  Hawaii,  20. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  gener- 
ation of  young  people  is  the  best  ever — 
that  they  are  healthier,  quicker  of  mind, 
and  better  trained  than  their  predeces- 
sors. Also,  there  is  a  moral  energy  in  this 
generation  that  exceeds  that  of  18 -year- 
old  boys  and  girls  of  any  previous  gener- 
ation. Their  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
their  potential  for  public  service  at  home 
and  abroad  have  been  clearly  shown  in 
their  participation  in  the  Peace  Corps,  in 
VISTA,  and  through  the  active  part  that 


millions  of  yoimg  Americans  have  played 
in  the  political  events  of  recent  years. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
of  a  generation  gap  and  cdienated  youth 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  establish- 
ment and  drop  out  of  society,  extending 
the  franchise  to  18-year-old8  Is  a  sensible 
countermeasure  that  will  help  to  keep 
the  majority  of  our  youth  politically  ac- 
tive in  our  society,  where  they  have  im- 
portant contributions  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  our  18- 
year-olds  will  cherish  the  precious  right 
to  vote  as  we  do  and  will  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is — the  foundation  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  will  exercise  their  new 
franchise  intelligently  and  responsibly. 


BOMETHINa  IS  OUT  OP 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  long  past  for  Congress  to  curb  the  ex- 
tensive proliferation  of  public  advisory 
commissions.  These  commissions  place 
an  onerous  and  unwarranted  burden  on 
the  sagging  shoulders  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  fact  Is  that  there  are  an  estimated 
2,600  to  3,200  advisory  and  Interagency 
commissions  and  committees  currently 
existing  in  our  i'ederal  Government. 
Many  of  these  are  inactive,  meaningless, 
obsolete  or  redundant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  advisory  commit- 
tees currently  cost  the  American  people 
approximately  $75  million  a  year  in  op- 
erating expenses.  This  represents  an  ap- 
palling Indulgence  in  bureaucratic 
wastefulness,  especially  when  so  many 
Americans  are  caught  between  the  twin 
pincers  of  unemployment  and  inflation, 
and  so  many  others  are  living  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Total  committee  membership  encom- 
passes about  20,000  individuals,  with  an 
assigned  staff  of  approximately  4,000 
persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  and  other  shock- 
ing facts  detailing  the  sprawling  growth 
of  advisory  bodies  came  to  light  during 
hearings  held  last  year  before  the  House 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee,  then 
chaired  by  the  distinguished.  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut   (Mr.  Monacan), 

Earlier  this  year,  that  distinguished 
Representative  introduced  H.R.  4383, 
"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Standards  Act,"  to  Implement  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations,  aimed  at 
bringing  advisory  commissions  under 
congressional  control.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation 
and  commend  the  able  Representative 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monacan t  for  his 
significant  contribution  In  fathoming  the 
murky  depths  of  this  confusing  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  administration 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington 
has  utilized  advisory  bodies.  President 
Washington  himself  personally  appoint- 
ed a  commission  to  try  to  settle  th« 
Whiskey  Rebellion.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  however,  that 
the  system  of  advisory  committees  has 
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quietly  developed  Into  a  fifth  branch  of 
our  American  Government,  along  with 
the  constitutionally  created  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  and  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies. 

Congress  should  come  to  realize  that 
an  invltatlan  to  advise  can  also  by  subtle 
steps  confer  both  the  power  to  regulate 
and  the  power  to  legislate. 

The  amounts  spent  on  funding  individ- 
ual advisory  panels,  coupled  with  some 
commissions'  subsequent  lack  of  results, 
merit  special  attention.  For  example,  the 
recent  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography  produced  a  report  at  a  cost 
of  $1.8  million  to  the  American  people, 
yet  the  report  was  publicly  disavowed  by 
President  Nixon  even  prior  to  Its  submis- 
sion. During  the  last  administration,  the 
President  chose  to  ignore  the  final  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems,  which  he  and  his  staff  had  ac- 
tivated and  sponsored.  The  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  this  report  ctune  to 
$1.5mimon. 

Beyond  their  sheer  niunbers  and  cost, 
advisory  commissions  suffer  from  the 
glaring  reality  that  often  committees  are 
established  which  duplicate  the  functions 
of  previously  existing  advisory  bodies. 
For  example,  there  are  at  least  four  com>- 
mittees  on  women's  rights:  a  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women;  an  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  the  Status  of  Women;  the  Presi- 
dent's Study  Group  on  Careers  for 
Women;  and  the  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

There  are  even  commissions  created 
for  the  pimx)se  of  advising  other  com- 
missions. The  Advisory  Committee  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  was  es- 
tablished in  1966  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Also,  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  has  sm  Advisory  Coimcil  and 
five  outside  study  groups.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's Commission  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Environmental 
Health  hits  two  subsidiary  advisory 
panels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  problem  with 
advisory  commissions  is  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  loose  or  often  nonexistent  ter- 
mination requirements,  many  advisory 
panels  never  die — they  Just  fade  away. 
We  often  forget  that  many  commissions 
outlast  Presidents  and  administrations. 
For  example,  the  Marine  Corps  Memorial 
Commission  was  established  In  1947  to 
consider  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
erection  of  an  appropriate  memorial  on  a 
site  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago.  The  Com- 
mission has  done  little  or  nothing  In  24 
years  of  existence,  and  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cation that  a  memorial  will  be  erected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs  to  apply 
strict  birth-control  regulation  and  ad- 
ministrative suoervlslon  to  injure  that 
currently  existing  advisory  commissions 
and  bodies  created  for  this  purpose  in  the 
future  will  be  productive  and  useful. 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Standards  Act  would  be  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  creating  com- 
missions that  wiU  fulfill  their  destiny.  I 
hope  that  the  proposed  reform  legislation 


on  this  all-too-little-publlcized  yet  vitally 
pressing  subject  will  be  enacted  during 
the  current  session. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matstjnaca,  for  today  through 
Thursday,  July  8,  on  account  of  ofiQcial 
business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Teimessee,  for  today  and 
the  bsJance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Kastknmzier,  for  today  through 
Thursday,  July  15,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Bevill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiLtER  of  Callfomla) ,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Biester  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gkralo  R.  Ford),  for  July  5  through 
July  13,  on  account  of  offlcitd  business 
as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  UCC  Revision  for 
Universal  and  Berne  Copyright  Conven- 
tion in  Paris. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  for  today  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  ScBERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RisGLE. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Brat  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

lit.  Mazzoli  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ElLBBRG. 

Mr.  Galitianakis. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 


Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1971  progress  report 
on  the  Western  United  States  water  plan, 
pursuant  to  tbe  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  of  1968  Public  Law  90-637) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  or  pro- 
posed leglalatlon  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3, 1909,  as  amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

934.  A  letter  from  tbe  Becratary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  tbe  report  on  tbe 
financial  condition  of  the  Penn  Central 
TransportAtlon  Co.  as  of  AprU  30,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  10  of  tbe  Emergency  RaU 
Services  Act  of  1970;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

935.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  tbe  backlog  of  pending 
application  and  bearing  cases  in  the  Commis- 
sion as  of  May  31,  1971,  pursuant  to  section 
5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  aa 
amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce, 

936.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallxatlon  Service,  U,S, 
Department  of  Justloe,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

937.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migrstion  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  tbe  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (U)  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act;  to  tbe 
Committee   on   the    Judiciary. 

938.  A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.8. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  tta«  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  was  ex- 
erdaed  In  behalf  of  certain  aUens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  peraoos  involved,  pursuant 
to  secUon  312(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Oxn- 
mlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

939.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlsaloner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturallxatloD  Service,  U.S. 
Departtnent  of  Justice,  tr&nsmlttlng  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  pereons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  344(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary- 

940.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jxistlce,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deporUtlon  In  oaae 
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No.  A-49fi3833.  punuaDt  to  s«cUon  a44(a)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

RXCKIVXD    PaOM    THB    COMFTBOUAl    OUTKaAI. 

941.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tbe  United  State*,  transmitting  a  report 
on  better  cost  accounting  needed  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  military  family 
housing.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmeat  Operations 

Ma.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  tbe  United  States,  trtuumlttlng  a  report 
on  Improvements  needed  in  management  of 
motor  equipment  actlvltlea.  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla  government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

943.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  improving  tbe  southern 
Monterey  rural  health  project.  King  City. 
Calif.;  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  and  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By    Urs.    ABZUO     (for    herself,    Ur. 
Ba*aco.  Mr.  DBxmu,  Mr.  OKonski, 
Mr.  AnB«B»o,  Mr.  Hbchux  of  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Btah,  Mr.  SroKn.  Mr. 
MixvA,  Mr.  HAiBixorow.  Mr.  Ranocl, 
Mr.    Mrcksxx.    Mr.    Schkuib,    Mr. 
Aboubibx,  Mr.  Shbsbumo,  Mr.  Bo- 
■arrHAL.  Mr.  HsLataaKX.  Mr.  Bttucb 
of  Massachuwwtte.  and  Mr.  Kocr)  : 
HA.  9698.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  19M:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.   

By  Mr.  BBNNKl'i': 
HJt.  9M7.  A  bill  to  subject  certain  na- 
tionals or  cltlsens  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.8.  dlstrlot  courts 
for  their  crimes  committed  outside  tbe 
United  States  and  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
prehension, restraint,  removal,  and  delivery 
of  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BItAT: 
H.B.  9698.  A  MU  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  a  "Supreme  Sacrifice  Medal  to 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  DEU.UMS: 
Hit.  9599.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Commissioner  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  conduct  an  election  for  the  purpose 
of  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  state- 
hood for  the  residents  of  tbe  present  District, 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  9600.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  include  certain  organiza- 
tions providing  laundry  or  linen  services  to 
hospitals  among  the  cooperative  hospital 
service  organizations  entitled  to  tax  exemp- 
tion thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN  (for  hlmaeU  and 
Mr.  PoDKix)  : 
H.R.  9801.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem governing  the  creation  and  operation 
of  advisory  committees  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  created  to  ad- 
vise officers  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  bimMlf,  Mr.  Bkn- 
NKTT,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  BaAT,  Mr.  Caskt 
of  Texas,  Mr.  HALnaN,  Mr.  McCixm- 
KZT,  Mr.  0'KoN8Ki,  Mr.  Shipi.xt,  Mr. 
Boa  Wilson,  and  Mr.  WrDLBt) : 
HJl.  9803.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1938,  and  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  19S8  to  enlarge  the  mlasloa  of  tbe 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  to  as- 
sist in  enlarging  the  mission  of  the  State 
Maritime  academies;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.J.    Res.    767.    Joint   resolution:    Stable 
Purchasing  Power  Resolution  of  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
HJ.  Res.  788.  A  r«solutlon:   White  House 
Conference  on  Knvlronment  and   Interna- 
tional Law;   to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


234.  Also.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Wisconsin,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

235.  Also.  Memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

336.  Also,  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Ohio,  ratifying  tbe  pr(^>osed 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  tbe  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

337.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  North  Carolina,  ratifying  the 
proposed  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  extending  tbe  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

238.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Oklahoma,  ratifying  tbe  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

339.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  beaches  and  shoreline  of  Ven- 
tura County;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  ftdlows: 

333.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  California,  relative 
to  tbe  creation  of  a  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area;  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  aa.  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

96.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Aliaoa 
Federal  de  Pueblos  Ubres,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  relative  to  the  municipal  status  of  cer- 
tain community  land  grants:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

97.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Ottawa  Counfty,  Mich.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
the  aged  In  public  facilities;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

98.  Also,  petition  of  the  Congress  of  Mi- 
cronesia, Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific,  rela- 
tive to  amending  tbe  tariff  laws  to  allow 
entry  of  Mlcroneslan  products  Into  tbe 
United  States  on  tbe  same  basis  as  provided 
for  Insular  possessions;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— rii^^day,  July  6,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  ELLKin>n) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>..  ottered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, as  we  return  to  this  Hallowed  Hall, 
we  thank  Thee  for  respite  from  daily  du- 
ties, and  for  the  annual  rituals  renewing 
our  national  heritage  befitting  "one  na- 
tion under  Ood.  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

In  the  days  before  us,  guide,  we  pray 
Thee,  all  those  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  government  of  this  Nation, 
and  grant  them  special  gifts  of  wlsdcnn 
and  understanding,  of  counsel  and 
strength:  that  upholding  what  is  right, 
and  fc^owing  what  is  true,  they  may  obey 
Thy  holy  will  and  fulfill  Thy  divine  pur- 


poee,  to  the  honor  and  tlory  of  Thy 
name.  Amen. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1971,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  July  1,  1971,  received  the 
fcdlowing  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

That  the  House  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  2133)  to  extend 
the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  for  3  months. 

That  the  House  had  agreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  ccKnmittee  of  conference  en 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  31)  to  provide  during  times  of  high 
unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  emplojrment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 


ties in  providing  needed  public  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

That  the  Speaker  had  a£Qxed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  31.  An  act  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of 
public  service  employment  for  tmemploy- 
ed  persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2133.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
for  3  months:  and 

H.R.  9271.  An  act  making  appn^rla- 
tlons  for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
VS.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  OfUce 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  30,  1971,  the  President 
pro  tempore  signed  the  enrolled  bill 
(H.R.  9271)  on  July  1,  1971. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  Bn.Tfl  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonsu-d,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

On  June  30,  1971: 

S.  846.  An  act  to  provide  relief  'n  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  tbe  emer- 
gency situation  In  tbe  U£.  Postal  Service 
which  began  cm  March  30,  1970; 

S.  1638.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended; 

S.  1733.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  tbe  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968,  and  tar 
other    purposes;    and 

S.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  tbe  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

On  July  2, 1971 : 

S.  1700.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obllgetlons  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  30,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 354,  commemorating  July  4,  1971,  as 
Honor  America  Day,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  H.R.  9382,  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development:  for  space, 
science,  veterans,  and  certain  other  in- 
dependent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  a!i^  offices  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  9382)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  354)  commemorating  July  4. 1971,  as 
Honor  America  Day,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  25 
years  ago  this  month,  on  July  4,  1946,  the 
United  States  withdrew  Its  sovereignty 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  new 
nation  was  launched  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  new  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines 
that  emerged  that  day  has  flourished  and 
grown  over  the  intervening  quarter  cen- 
tury. The  process  has  of  course  not  been 
without  difficulties.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  Government  in  Manila  has  re- 
mained stable  and  the  economy  has  ex- 
panded at  a  notable  rate.  In  recent  years, 
moreover,  there  have  been  significant  so- 
cial advances,  notably  in  education. 

A  few  statistics  tell  the  story  graphi- 
cally. Gross  national  product  has  in- 
creased by  109  percent  since  1947.  Total 
foreign  trade  has  increased  by  177  per- 
cent and  trade  with  coimtries  other  than 
the  United  States  has  increased  by  659 
percent.  After  decades  of  rice  shortages, 
the  Philippines  is  now  an  exporter  of  rice. 
In  the  past  bVz  years  alone,  the  number 
of  school  rooms  has  doubled  and  the 
children  in  attendance  has  increased  by 
7  mUllon. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  as  regards 
the  livelihood  of  the  Filipino  people 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines  and  other  politi- 
cal leaders  have  recognized.  The  growth 
and  expansion  have  come  in  the  t&ce  of 
a  great  carryover  of  social  inequities, 
some  of  which  go  back  decades  and  even 
centuries.  One  major  consequence  is  a 
severe  strain  on  the  political  and  govern- 
mental structure  that  was  patterned 
largely  on  that  of  the  United  States  and 
which  was  promulgated  in  the  preinde- 
pendence  period.  There  has  been  a  long 
felt  need  for  change  in  many  of  the  basic 
institutions  as  not  adequately  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  Filipino  people  at  a 
time  of  mounting  pressure  for  social  re- 
form. The  President  of  the  Philippines, 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  the  only  reelected 
President  in  Philippines  history,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  articulators  of 
this  sentiment. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Philippine  Republic  is  now  holding  a  na- 
tional constitutional  convention.  The 
newly  elected  president  of  the  conven- 
tion is  Diosdado  Macapagal,  who  served 
as  President  of  the  Philippines  from  1962 
to  1966.  He  was  elected  to  head  the  caa- 
ventlon  after  the  imtimely  death  of  Car- 


los P.  Garcia,  another  former  President 
who  had  been  elected  to  head  the  conven- 
tion only  last  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  issued  on  June  1. 
1971,  a  very  comprehensive  special  edi- 
tion devoted  to  an  economic  review  of  the 
Philippines,  especially  keyed  to  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Republic.  I  commend 
the  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  included  therefrom  an  article  by  for- 
mer President  Diosdado  Macapagal.  In 
addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  Interview  which  was  conducted  last 
month  by  Kingsbury  Smith,  chief  for- 
eign editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
with  Philippine  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  also  be  included  in  the  Record. 
It  details  some  of  the  exceptional 
achievements  in  the  Philippines,  many  of 
which  have  been  recorded  In  large  part 
during  the  half  decade  of  his  incum- 
bency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

COWBTITUTIOIT  RXTOXlfS  HXU)  DUK 

(By  Diosdado  Macapagal ) 
Within  a  month  after  I  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  In  1963,  I  urged  Congress  to  con- 
voke a  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame 
a  new  Constitution  of  the  Philippines.  Al- 
though It  took  Congress  eight  years  to  act, 
I  am  gratified  that  It  has  now  done  so. 

In  envkslonlng  tbe  promulgation  of  a 
new  Constitution,  I  was  mindful  of  the  groes 
Inadequacies  of  tbe  present  charter  as  a 
framework  within  which  to  mould  tbe  wel- 
fare and  future  of  tbe  Filipino  people. 

The  Filipinos  regained  their  sovereignty 
In  1946  after  four  and  a  half  centuries  of 
colonial  life — 400  years  under  Spain  and  50 
years  under  tbe  United  States.  It  Is  no  in- 
dictment of  the  colonial  powers  but  an 
averment  of  historical  fact  that  such  a  long 
period  of  Imperialism  Is  bound  to  leave  a 
sedlmentatlve  Influence  that  would  be  a 
repressive  weight  upon  the  former  colony's 
salutary  development.  For  all  tbe  colonizers' 
avowals  of  altruism.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  colonized  country  was  administered 
primarily  for  tbe  aggrandizement  of  tbe  Im- 
perial power  and  only  subsidiarily  for  tbe 
well-being  of  the  subject  people. 

ESSKNTIAL  ■KXX&MINATION 

The  political  system,  administrative  struc- 
ture, economic  order,  social  institutions  and 
practices  developed  during  the  long  colonial- 
ism need  to  be  reexamined  In  tbe  light  of 
the  indigenous  qualities  and  traits  of  tbe 
people  and  of  their  desire  to  pursue  their 
most  cherished  aspirations  In  their  own 
way  and  with  their  own  genius. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  today  there  ex- 
ists dissatisfaction  with  tbe  American  two- 
party  system  which  Is  entrenched  In  the 
present  Philippine  Constitution.  There  Is 
dissent  to  tbe  exaltation  of  capital  which  Is 
almighty  In  tbe  American  system  and  Is 
likewise  enthroned  In  the  Philippine  charter 
There  Is  a  clamor  for  social  reform  which  Is 
underplayed  In  the  present  organic  law 
that  was  patterned  after  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

U.S.   FAKITT    XICRTS 

The  existing  charter  embodies   American 
parity  rights  which  have  Inflamed  the  stu- 
•  •  •  •  • 

tlons  precipitated  the  convening  of  tbe  Con- 
vention. It  Is  slgnlflcant  that  among  the 
Delegates  who  have  spoken  out.  an  over- 
whelming number  are  for  the  termination 
of  parity  rights;  and  relative  to  the  rights 
already  acquired.  63  per  cent  are  for  their 
lapsing,   with   compensation.   whUe    17   per 
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cent  believe  th*t  the  "vested"  rights  subsist 
"under  the  rule  of  l»w." 

The  Plllpino  youth  are  in  revolt  against 
American  mllitairy  bases  which  were  estab- 
lished under  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Inde- 
pendence Law  through  which  the  present 
Constitution  was  contrived.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  54  per  cent  of  the  Delegates  are  for  the 
removal  of  the  bases  as  against  40  per  cent 
who  are  for  their  maintenance. 

POPUUm    SCNTIMKNT 

In  sum,  abundant  evidence  is  marshallable 
to  establish  that  the  aggravating  popular 
unrest  partakes  of  a  revolution  thus  far 
pacific  to  demolish  the  vesttgss  of  centuries 
of  foreign  domination  which  are  regarded  as 
distortlve  of  the  Filipino  soul  and,  therefore, 
deleterious  to  Philippine  development  and 
national  fuiailment.  The  Convention  is  thus 
looked  upon  as  the  vehicle  that  can  pull  off 
this  "peaceful  revolution";  that  it  con- 
stitutes In  fact  an  "unfinished  revolution" 
in  the  sense  that  it  aims  to  iniUate  reforms 
and  establish  Institutions  which  will  enable 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  wrest  economic, 
social  and  spiritual  well-being  by  shattering 
the  dominance  of  extant  imperialistic  in- 
terests and  their  native  collaborators.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  failure  of  the 
Convention  to  measure  up  to  this  expecta- 
tion may  worsen  popular  unrest  and  det- 
onate a  violent  revolution. 

PEESIDENTIAL   STSTSlt 

In  view  of  this  widespread  sentiment,  the 
Convention  may  be  expected  to  reexamine 
the  American  presidential  system  of  govern- 
ment and  consider  the  parliamentary  system. 
Specifically,  it  may  impugn  the  institution 
of  a  strong  Presidency  by  limiting  its  tenure 
and  reducing  its  powers.  It  will  consider  re- 
moving from  the  Executive  the  supervision 
of  the  courts  and  restricting  its  power  of  ap- 
pointing Judges.  It  will  endeavor  to  rinse 
the  political  and  administrative  processes 
of  their  graft  ireeding  debilities. 

The  Convention  wUl  also  likely  Jettison 
the  two-party  system  and  facilitate  the  rise 
of  three  or  four  political  parties.  Stung  by 
the  "imposition"  of  parity  rights,  it  wUl  be 
Inclined  to  be  nationalistic  in  the  utilization 
of  the  nation's  natural  resources.  It  may  hew 
a  similar  path  on  the  principle  of  citizen- 
ship, as  Indicated  by  the  trend  that  64  per 
cent  of  the  £>elegates  are  for  Jus  sanguinis 
and  23  per  cent  for  Jus  soil.  The  Convention 
may  also  be  disposed  favorably  to  relations 
with  communist  countries  and  to  economic 
planning  as  an  implement  of  growth.  Sixty- 
nine  percent  of  the  Delegates  incline  to  the 
recognition  of  Red  China;  2S  per  cent  oppose 

LOCAL   ADTONOMT 

American  example  is  not  in  all  ways  disre- 
garded. The  American  system  of  state  rights 
has  bolstered  a  demand  for  local  autonomy. 
The  Convention  may  establish  stronger  local 
governmental  units  with  powers  of  taxation 
to  remove  their  financial  dependence  on  na- 
tional government. 

The  fervor  for  change  and  national  indi- 
viduality will  constrain  the  Convention  to  as- 
sess politico-economic  systems  other  than 
republicanism.  New  ideologies  likely  to  be 
examined  are  Christian  socialism,  the  Wel- 
fare State,  and  "national  democracy"  which 
is  midway  between  socialist  and  democratic 
states.  Some  Delegates  would  seek  a  consid- 
eration of  communism. 

Considering  the  genesis  and  motivations  of 
the  Convention,  the  most  significant  change 
looms  to  be  a  stress  on  social  Justice  and  wel- 
fare Most  Delegates  regard  the  socio-eco- 
nomic issues  as  paramount  over  other  prob- 
lems Several  Delegates  would  Invest  prop- 
erty with  a  social  function  in  equitable  ways. 
There  may  thus  emerge  a  Constitution  that 
will  be  socially-minded  in  contrast  with  the 
property -orientation  of  the  present  charter. 

A  proper  question  is;  will  the  OonvenUon 


be  free  enough  to  undertake  desirable  inno- 
vations? Senate  President  Gil  Puyat  has 
warned  of  possible  "intervention  not  only 
from  political  but  other  groups  that  may 
want  to  dominate  the  Convention."  The  an- 
swer may  have  been  given  by  Delegate  Ray- 
mundo  Baguilat  of  Ifugao  who  says:  "Those 
who  shout  that  the  coming  Convention  will 
be  an  exercise  in  futility  are  belittling  the 
ability  and  patriotism  of  the  Delegates." 

The  Ifugao  spokesman  echoes  a  rising 
sentiment  among  the  330  Delegates — that 
they  will  act  as  free  agents  of  a  sovereign 
people,  responsible  to  no  politician,  financier 
or  manipulator  and  responsive  only  to  their 
Inviolate  duty  of  writing  a  Constitution  that 
win  provide  the  Plllpino  people  a  new.  tangi- 
ble and  credible  hope  for  a  better  life  in  a 
society  that  is  Just  and  Plllpino  and  there- 
by make  the  Republic  endure. 

INTEKVIZW 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 
MANn.A.  June  10. — One  of  the  most  re- 
markable leaders  in  the  world  today  is  striv- 
ing to  save  democracy  in  the  Philippines  by 
a  peaceful  revolution  that  alms  at  a  major 
transformation  of  the  social  and  economic 
order  In  this  island  republic  of  38,000.000 
people. 

President  Ferdinand  Marcos,  whose  heroic 
deeds  In  World  War  II  and  miraculous  sur- 
vival from  a  dozen  close  calls  with  death — 
five  times  gravely  wounded  and  repeatedly 
tortured  by  the  Japanese — have  already  made 
him  a  legendary  figure  in  his  homeland,  be- 
lieves that  democracy  In  the  Philippines  is 
being  endangered  by  a  combination  of  obll- 
garchlsm  and  Communist  subversion. 

He  is  risking  his  political  future,  his  honor 
and  even  his  life,  to  carry  out  reforms  he  is 
convinced  are  necessary  to  preserve  democ- 
racy in  the  Asian  nation  which,  under 
American  guidance,  was  the  first  to  embrace 
It. 

"If  I  fall."  he  told  me  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view, "either  the  Communists  will  take  over 
In  two  or  three  years  or  there  will  be  an  ex- 
treme rightist  or  military  dictatorship." 

His  plans  for  restructuring  the  social  and 
economic  order  In  the  Philippines  include 
distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants,  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  through  increased  in- 
heritance and  other  taxes,  local  farm  collec- 
tivization, family-level  producers.  Improved 
housing  and  educational  facilities  for  the 
poor,  rural  electrification  and  strict  censor- 
ship of  pornographic  fllnis  and  literature  to 
protect  the  youth. 

The  record  of  what  he  has  already  achieved 
In  five  and  a  half  years  as  president  Is  an 
amazing  one. 

Government  revenue  up  60  per  cent.  A  vir- 
tually bankrupt  government  when  he  took 
over  now  enjoys  a  balanced  budget,  a  favor- 
able foreign  trade  balance  and  a  stabilized 
economy  with  a  growth  rate  this  year  of  5.5 
per  cent  Unemployment  down  from  8.7  to  6 
per  cent  Seven  million  more  children  in 
school.  The  number  of  schoolrooms  doubled. 
Six  thousand  miles  of  new  roads.  The  coun- 
try, long  a  big  Importer  of  rice,  the  basic  diet, 
is  now  not  only  self-sufficient,  but  exporting 
the  "miracle  rice"  his  research  projects  de- 
veloped. 

To  spend  a  few  days  as  the  guest  of  this 
youthful-looking,  53-year-oId  crusading  lead- 
er and  his  beautiful  and  talented  first  lady, 
who  is  even  more  of  a  political  asset  to  him 
than  Jackie  was  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy, is  an  inspiring  experience. 

I  have  seen.  Interviewed  and  corresponded 
with  most  of  the  worlds  leaders,  over  the 
past  30  years.  Including  Churchill.  Stalin. 
Khrushchev.  Nehru.  De  Gaulle,  Adenauer  and 
every  American  President  since  Herbert 
Hoover  Seldom  have  I  encountered  a  leader 
who  Impressed  me  as  much  as  this  dynamic 
man  of  Malay  anceartry  who  combines  a 
charismatic  personality  with  a  pragmatic, 
common   sense    appro<u:h    to   problems    and 


whose  Idealism  is  centered  on  the  betterment 
of  his  people's  welfare. 

It  seems  fortunate  for  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  and  the  neighboring  Asian  na- 
tions that  this  man  is  one  of  Asia's  most 
outstanding  leaders  at  this  turbulent  time. 

Decorated  28  times  for  bravery  in  World 
War  n.  one  of  his  heroic  deeds  was  credited 
with  delaying  the  Japanese  capture  of  Bataan 
for  three  months.  Although  wounded,  he  sur- 
vived the  Infamous  death  march  to  lead  an 
underground  guerrilla  movement  that  con- 
tinuously harassed  the  Japanese  during  their 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  and  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  General 
MacArtbur's  allied  forces. 

There  is  at  times  a  pained  exprersion  on 
the  President's  face,  especially  around  the 
eyes,  that  seems  to  reflect  the  suffering  he 
has  endured. 

Convicted  while  a  college  student  of  a 
political  murder  and  Imprisoned,  young 
Marcos  was  later  offered  a  Presidential  par- 
don but  refused  it  and  Insisted  on  a  Supreme 
Court  review.  He  pleaded  his  own  case  and 
won  a  complete  reversal  of  the  conviction, 
absolving  him  of  all  guilt. 

He  has  been  accused  by  his  political  en- 
emies of  having  become  the  richest  man  in 
Asia  since  he  became  President.  Son  of  a 
wealthy  land-owning  family  and  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  trial  lawyers  before 
he  became  President,  he  ridicules  the  alle- 
gations as  attempts  by  the  oligarchlsts  and 
Communists  to  try  to  destroy  him  politically. 
After  his  re-election  to  a  second  term  in  1989, 
he  announced  he  was  disposing  of  his  worldly 
pKJssesslons.  He  established  trust  funds  for 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  willed  every- 
thing else  to  the  nation. 

"When  I  die."  he  remarked  to  me,  "I  will 
die  a  poor  man." 

A  mass  media,  which  he  contends  Is  al* 
most  entirely  controlled  by  business  Inter- 
ests who  bitterly  resent  his  efforts  to  curb 
corruption  and  the  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tion's resources  for  their  own  selfish  pur- 
poses, has  subjected  him  and  his  wife  to 
scandalous  abuse  and  slander,  accusing  them 
of  practically  everything  from  robbing  the 
country  to  having  separate  lovers. 

Both  the  President  and  the  First  Lady 
speak  with  frankness  about  these  attempts 
not  only  to  destroy  them  politically  but  to 
wreck  their  marital  happiness.  Both  say  it 
only  has  served  to  strengthen  their  love  and 
devotion  to  one  another. 

Evidence  of  the  faith  the  people  have  in 
them  Is  clearly  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  President  won  his  first  election  to 
the  nation's  highest  office  in  1965  by  a  plu- 
rality of  600.000.  he  was  re-elected  in  1969 
by  two  and  a  half  million  votes. 

Following  is  the  condensed  text  of  the  first 
of  a  series  of  interviews  with  President 
Marcos  in  Malacanang  Palace: 

Q — What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most 
Important  achievements  of  your  presidency? 

A — The  changing  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
our  people,  more  than  anything  else.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  the  change  from  resignation, 
outright  Indolence  and  fatalism.  All  kinds  of 
suffering  and  failure  were  ascribed  to  some 
divine  Judgment  that  was  unchangeable.  So 
much  so  that  Impoverishment,  illness,  and 
ignorance  were  considered  a  part  of  the 
dictate  of  God  and  therefore  should  not  and 
cannot  be  changed. 

This  has  reached  such  a  point  that  un- 
finished bridges  were  allowed  to  rot,  roads,  al- 
though started,  were  not  finished.  It  was 
wrecking  the  entire  economy. 

Two  thousand  of  our  Industries  were  either 
closed  or  closing  when  I  took  over.  Not  a 
single  person  offered  or  worked  out  a  solu- 
tion. 

When  I  took  over  as  president.  I  asked  our 
people  to  think.  "Do  not  accept  our  misery 
and  deprivation  In  resignation.  Think  and 
your  thoughts  will  make  you  free.  Be  discon- 
tented."  And   I  got   what  I   asked   for.  The 
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change  of  heart  and  the  change  of  mind  of 
our  people.  This  to  me  Is  the  most  important. 

Q— How  did  you  bring  this  change  about? 

A — By  varied  measures.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  to  show  them  that  something 
could  be  done.  We  did  It  In  the  most  dramatic 
way  possible. 

For  instance,  in  the  question  of  rice.  We 
set  pilot  farms  in  very  municipality.  I  called 
in  the  professionals.  I  don't  mean  agricul- 
turalists, but  doctors,  lawyers  and  men  who 
understand  scientific  farming.  I  told  them 
they  coiild  help  their  country  in  some  other 
way  than  Just  practicing  their  profession.  We 
showed  the  people  we  could  hsu-vest  three 
times,  four  times  and  more  than  they  were 
harvesting.  Of  course,  when  profit  comes  in 
everybody  starts  noticing. 

Another  dranxatlc  way  was  in  schools.  When 
I  assumed  office  there  were  108,000  school- 
rooms. Today  there  are  202,000.  Seven  mil- 
lion more  children  are  attending  school  to- 
day than  when  I  took  over. 

Q — Where  did  you  find  the  funds  to  do 
that? 

A — First  I  tapped  our  Japanese  reparations 
payments,  which  used  to  go  to  a  few  privi- 
leged, private  industries.  Then  in  four  years 
I  Increased  the  government's  revenue  by  60 
per  cent.  I  wonder  whether  any  government 
anywhere  in  the  world  has  been  able  to  do 
this. 

Q — How  did  you  do  it? 

A — By  sending  the  crooks  to  Jail  and  ap- 
pealing to  our  people  to  pay  their  taxes.  I 
gave  a  one  year  tax  amnesty  to  all  those  who 
had  failed  to  pay  their  taxes — one  year  to 
pay  up  and  they  would  not  be  prosecuted.  We 
doubled  the  number  of  people  who  were  pay- 
ing their  Income  taxes. 

We  also  Imposed  higher  duties  on  luxuries, 
and  on  consumer  items,  especially  Items  that 
were  being  produced  here.  For  example,  we 
Imposed  a  200  per  cent  duty  on  big  cars. 

Q — How  about  roads? 

A — As  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  elected  In  De- 
cember. 1965,  I  called  in  as  many  experts  as 
I  could  from  all  over  the  world.  I  asked  them 
to  tell  me  what  was  the  difference  between 
a  modern  country,  say  Switzerland,  or  Ger- 
many or  England,  and  the  Philippines.  Why 
do  we  not  move? 

The  answers  were  quite  obvious.  They  said 
we  did  not  have  any  communications,  no  ef- 
fective way  of  moving  our  products  from 
production  areas  to  markets.  Then  we  had 
to  build  up  skilled  labor  because  our  target 
was  a  balanced  agro-lndustrlal  economy. 
Roads  became  a  primary  project.  This  was 
one  of  the  dramatic  things  we  did. 

Here  In  Manila  there  wasn't  a  single  mod- 
ern through  road.  I  built  straightway  thor- 
oughfares. I  called  in  the  army  engineers  to 
do  It.  and  we  finished  them  In  record  time. 
Instead  of  teaching  the  soldiers  merely  how 
to  shoot,  to  destroy,  we  taught  them  how 
to  work  on  such  projects  as  roads. 

Another  dramatic  thing  we  did  was  to 
build  schoolhouses  quickly.  I  would  bring 
pre-fabrlcated  schoolhouses  to  the  barrios 
(rural  villages)  and  we  would  put  them  up 
in  five  hours.  I  designed  the  marcos  pre- 
fabricated schoolhouse  during  the  war.  I 
Just  improved  on  It  for  our  needs  today  It  Is 
all  steel  and  cement. 

Q — What  are  your  ultimate  alms  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  country? 

A — Fundamentally  this  country  is  demo- 
cratic and  its  beliefs  are  democratic,  t  would 
like  to  see  this  country  not  threatened  by 
subversion.  We  have  been  threatened  by  sub- 
version since  the  beginning  of  our  Independ- 
ence, and  this  has  blocked  our  economic  de- 
velooment  because  the  demands  of  national 
security  always  draw  funds  and  resources 
from  economic  development. 

I  would  like  to  eliminate  this  basic  threat 
not  only  to  our  freedom  and  security,  but 
to  our  economic,  social  and  political  devel- 
opment, and  to  do  so  before  my  term  as 
president  expires  In  1973.  I  would  like  to  re- 
structure our  society. 

Q— How? 


A — We  want  to  give  full  implementation 
to  the  meaning  of  equality.  Equality  of  op- 
portunity. I  want  to  see  every  chUd  what- 
ever his  birth,  enjoy  the  right  to  develop  all 
his  God-given  talents.  The  Filipino  is  funda- 
mentally an  energetic,  honest  and  decent 
man.  He  doesn't  want  to  beg  and  yet  many  of 
the  Filipinos  now  are  actually  bieggars,  and 
this  I  would  like  to  wipe  out. 

Land  reform  is  part  of  my  program  for 
restructuring  the  society,  and  increasing  the 
share  of  labor  without  eliminating  the  in- 
centives to  capital  and  Investment.  This.  I 
know,  is  a  little  difficult  but  we  can  Just 
about  make  it  because  the  cost  of  our  labor 
Is  not  yet  too  high.  This  country  has  one  of 
the  world's  lowest  costs  of  production.  Some 
of  the  Japanese  are  coming  here.  So  are  some 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Investors,  putting  up  all 
kinds  of  factories  in  our  free  trade  zone. 

What  I  dream  of  is  to  see  our  country, 
free  from  the  threat  of  both  external  and 
internal  aggression  of  subversion,  moving  in 
such  a  direction  and  orientation  and  vrtth 
such  momentum  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  political  leadership,  the  coun- 
try will  move  on  towards  its  goals. 

Q — What  do  you  foresee  happening  in  the 
country  if  your  social  and  economic  reforms 
are  not  carried  out? 

A — I  foresee  the  Communists  taking  over, 
perhaps  within  the  next  two,  three  years,  or 
at  least  a  revolution.  Either  the  Communists 
or  the  rightists  will  take  over.  By  rightists.  I 
mean  either  the  military  or  the  economic 
Imperialists. 

Q— You  once  described  the  Philippines  as 
a  sick  society.  Is  it  now  beginning  to  recover? 

A — Yes.  It  started  to  recover  sometime  In 
1968.  but  it  is  still  sick  in  the  sense  that 
many  of  those  in  the  upper  strata  still  do  not 
realize  the  pivotal  nature  of  all  the  reforms 
we  are  trying  to  initiate  They  still  do  not 
realize  the  need  for  this  restructuring,  the 
voluntary  giving  away  of  part  of  their  gains 
in  the  economic  world  in  order  that  the  lower 
ranks  of  our  people  may  realize  that  they 
have  a  stake  in  democracy. 

Q — Do  you  feel  that  what  you  have  de- 
scribed as  the  oligarchs  are  endangering  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines  by  providing  po- 
litical ammunition  for  the  Communists  and 
other  extremist  groups? 

A — Yes.  they  are  an  opportunist  group  Just 
like  the  Communists.  Both  are  trying  to 
utilize  the  other  for  their  own  private  pur- 
poses. I  will  be  frank  with  you.  The  oligarchs 
think  they  can  handle  the  Communists  and 
use  them  as  tools.  The  Communists  think 
they  can  do  the  same.  I  know  both  of  them 
are  planning  to  liquidate  the  other  the  mo- 
ment there  is  trouble  here  in  the  Philippines. 

Q — Why  did  the  oligarchlsts  turn  against 
you? 

A — They  turned  against  me  because  I  would 
not  give  way  to  their  Importunlngs  about 
further  economic  opportunities  and  favors, 
like  grants  or  licenses,  permits  for  monopolies 
or  exploitation  of  natural  resources  at  the 
expense  of  public  welfare. 

Q — Are  the  oligarchlsts  using  their  control 
of  the  mass  media  to  try  to  destroy  you 
politically  because  of  your  reform  programs? 

A — Yes.  the  oligarchs  are  bent  on  remov- 
ing me  from  public  office  by  any  means  fair 
or  foul. 

Q — Have  you  given  any  thought  to  seeking 
a  special  mandate  from  the  people  through 
a  referendum  for  your  reform  programs? 

A — I  am  going  to  seek  a  special  mandate  in 
the  November  elections  (local  and  congres- 
sional) this  year.  In  fact.  I  placed  my  reform 
programs  at  issue  during  the  elections  last 
November  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
convention.  Even  those  who  don't  like  me 
politically  or  personally  went  for  the  pro- 
gram. Now  they  claim  it  as  their  own. 

Q — I  have  been  told  that  your  opponents 
have  sought  to  destroy  your  popularity  with 
the  people  and  your  reputation  abroad  by 
spreading  false  and  malicious  rumors  con- 
cerning you.  especially  that  you  greatly  In- 


creased your  personal  fortune  since  you  be- 
came President. 

A — Yes.  that  was  one  of  their  campaign  lies. 
My  wealth  is  a  public  record.  When  I  leave 
this  office,  the  Presidency  of  otir  country, 
they  will  realize  that  all  my  fimds  have  been 
put  In  a  foundation  which  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  welfare  of  our  i>eople.  I  will  die  an 
Impoverished  man,  with  the  exception  of 
funds  set  aside  for  my  children's  education. 

Politics  here  is  so  free-wheeling  that  al- 
most any  charge  is  made.  But  our  people  are 
so  sophisticated  now  about  politics  that  they 
know  what  Is  happening.  That  Is  why.  In  the 
surveys  we  have  found  that  even  the  pub- 
lications that  are  utilized  to  attack  me  per- 
sonally about  my  alleged  Involvement  with 
women  and  increase  in  wealth  are  no  longer 
believed  by  our  people.  So  all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  look  to  history  writing  the  truth  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  Philippines. 

Q — Am  I  correct  in  the  impression  that 
by  your  reform  programs  you  are  striving 
to  save  democracy  in  the  Philippines? 

A — Yes.  and  to  protect  our  people  from 
immediate  and  future  danger. 

Q — You  feel  that  you  have  to  risk  what  in 
effect  is  almost  character  assassination  In 
order  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  people? 

A — Yes.  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  things 
I  have  spoken  about.  I  have  said  In  war  all 
you  risk  is  your  life.  Here,  in  the  new  battles 
that  we  have  to  fight,  you  risk  even  your 
honor  and  this  Is  something  more  valuable 
than  even  life  Itself.  But  1  am  willing  to  risk 
It.  My  wife  and  my  children  have  agreed  that 
even  if  it  should  mean  losing  our  reputations, 
we  must  stand  by  the  principles  on  which  we 
stood  when  I  ran  for  public  office. 

KlNGSMrrH — Mabcos 
( By  Kingsbury  Smith ) 

Manila. — If  the  United  States  will  enable 
the  Philippines  to  strengthen  its  trade  with 
America  and  will  support  by  training  and 
equipment  an  increase  In  the  country's  de- 
fense forces,  this  strategically  vital  island 
republic  can  serve  as  a  bastion  of  freedom 
In  Asia. 

A  militarily  and  economically  stronger 
Philippines  could  relieve  substantially  the 
defense  burden  America  is  carrying  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  America  pulls  out 
prematurely  or  precipitates  an  economic  col- 
lapse by  curtailing  the  Philippines'  access  to 
the  American  sugar  market,  then  this  country 
could  become  through  massive  subversion 
another  Vietnam. 

These  points  were  made  by  President  Fer- 
dinand Marcos  in  in  exclusive  Interview  with 
the  writer  in  Malacanang  Palance. 

The  almost  legendary  hero  of  Bataan  and 
many  other  battles  against  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  has  been  a  crusad- 
ingly  progressive  leader  of  his  country  for 
the  past  5".^  years.  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
pending  legislation  in  the  American  Con- 
gress that  would  reduce  the  Philippine  sugar 
quota  and  cost  his  country,  with  Its  millions 
of  impoverished  people.  940.000.000  annually. 

Not  only  would  this  action  hurt  the  Phil- 
ippine economy,  but  the  President  pointed 
out  it  would  provide  propaganda  ammunition 
for  the  Communists,  radicals  and  other  anti- 
American  elements  in  the  PhUippines  who 
already  accuse  him  of  being  the  "running 
doe"  of  the  Americans. 

"We  are  not  asking  for  aid."  the  President 
said.  "What  we  are  asking  for  is  trade.  We 
are  not  asking  for  special  favors.  What  we 
are  asking  for  Is  that  the  relationships  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  especially  economic, 
be  not  so  suddenly  disrupted  that  we  are  hard 
put  to  adjust  ourselves  to  them." 

If  the  ten  per  cent  cut  in  the  Philippine 
sugar  quota  which  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  now 
t)efore  the  Senate  goes  Into  effect,  some 
Philippine  sugar  producers  will  be  unable  to 
meet  payments  on  credits  granted  to  them 
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by  the  Oovemment  to  produce  sugar  for  the 
AmerlcAn  mwket.  The  Amerlc«n  quota  can 
be  reduced  at  any  time  without  any  advance 
notice  to  the  Pblllpplnas,  since  It  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  any  specific  time  period. 

With  regard  to  American  poUcy  In  Asia  gen- 
erally, the  President  expressed  the  hope  the 
United  States  would  let  the  Philippines  ^ow 
what  are  America's  future  intentions  In  Asia. 

"We  would  like  to  see  the  United  States 
come  out  frankly  with  a  definite  program  on 
which  we.  the  Asians,  can  act,"  he  said. 

President  Marcos  also  revealed  that  the 
South  Korean  leaders  Informed  him  the 
United  States  would  not  have  had  to  enter 
the  Korean  War  and  seek  United  Nations 
police  action  there  If  South  Korea  had  been 
enabled  to  prepare  Itself  for  defense  against 
North  Korean  aggression. 

"They  told  me  that  a  short  period  before 
the  attack,  the  United  States  suddenly  with- 
drew armor,  heavy  artillery  and  left  nothing 
but  guns  for  the  Internal  police."  he  added. 

"This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  basic  flaws  in 
American  policy.  Look  at  China  and  Russia. 
They  give  equipment.  Look  how  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  equipment  Is  wreaking  havoc  In 
Viet  Nam.  Laos  and  Cambodia." 

The  President  said  be  foresaw  the  need  for 
an  American  military  and  economic  presence 
in  Asia,  "a  high  or  low  posture,  for  the  nest 
five  or  10  years  or  perhaps  even  longer." 

Following  Is  the  condensed  text  of  the 
second  in  a  series  of  interviews  with  Presi- 
dent Marcos: 

Q.  What  could  the  United  States  do  to  be 
helpful  to  the  Philippines  that  it  is  not  now 
doing? 

A.  There  are  two  aspects.  One  Is  security. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  United  States' 
presence  will  be  needed  here  for  both  secu- 
rity and  economic  development  for  the  next 
five  or  10  years,  perhaps  even  longer. 

I  cannot  foresee  any  country  alone  or 
jointly  with  others  in  Asia  capable  of  bal- 
ancing the  power  of  Red  China.  And  it  Is 
certainly  the  height  of  folly  to  think  we  can. 
by  supplication,  prevent  the  leaders  of  any 
predatory  state  or  nation  in  our  part  of  the 
world  from  any  of  the  designs  which  have 
been  articulated  openly  in  the  past  of  an 
Asian  hegemony  under  the  aegis,  of  course, 
cf  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Therefore,  we  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  come  out  frankly  with  a  definite  pro- 
gram on  which  we,  the  Asians,  can  act. 

While  we  do  not  ask  for  publication  of  such 
a  program,  we  do  hope  the  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica will  bring  us  into  the  secrets  of  your 
policy  and  tell  us  exactly  when  you  do  Intend 
to  pull  out,  if  you  do  Intend  to  do  so,  and 
to  what  extent. 

If  we  need  to  prepare  to  stand  by  orurselves, 
then  to  what  extent  will  you  help  us  pre- 
pare? Look  at  Viet  Nam.  When  your  Oovem- 
ment  was  under  pressure  from  public  opin- 
ion to  pull  out.  you  have  been  hard-put  to 
train  the  South  Vietnamese,  so  much  so  that 
It  was  even  suggested  some  of  them  be 
trained  in  the  Philippines. 

Would  It  not  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  now  to  help  us  train  our  men  to  take 
over  some  of  the  burdens  you  now  carry? 

For  Instance — I  think  I  can  reveal  this  to 
you — the  understanding  between  your  coun- 
try and  mine  Is  that  you  will  prevent  any 
external  aggression,  but  at  the  moment  the 
enemy  comes  within  our  territorial  limits 
we  would  participate.  That  is  the  agreement. 

Anything  that  has  to  do  with  internal  dis- 
order we  will  handle.  But  there  may  perhaps 
come  a  time  when  your  government  will  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  defending  us 
against  external  aggression.  When  and  If  that 
happens,  we  would  require  better  equipment 
and  better  trained  troops  than  we  now  have. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  we  prepare  for 
It  now  while  we  can  Instead  of  waiting  for  a 
Viet  Nam  war  and  the  need  that  might  bring 
for  help  of  your  troops? 

Our   preparedness   would    in   Itself    be    a 


deterrent.  As  Qeneral  MacArthur  said,  if  we 
were  properly  prepared  no  rational  man 
would  think  of  attempting  to  conquer  the 
Philippines. 

That  is  one  aspect.  The  other  is  economic 
development.  You  should  remember  that  If 
we  go  under  because  our  economy  collapses, 
your  military  bases  here  will  be  useless. 

We  consider  ourselves  a  somewhat  different 
ally  because  we  did  not  surrender  to  the 
Japanese  but  fought  side  by  side  with  you 
and  we  suffered  a  million  casualties  both 
military  and  civilian. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  the  Philippines  has  not  been 
supplied  with  the  right  kind  of  weapons  to 
defend  the  nation  now? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  We  have  the  right  weapons 
for  Internal  security,  but  for  other  things,  no. 
Well,  for  instance,  we  don't  have  any  all- 
weather  Interceptors.  We  are  not  prepared 
for  anti-submarine  warfare.  Things  like  that. 

Q.  What  is  your  conception  of  partner- 
ship with  the  United  States  on  security  mat- 
ters? 

A.  A  partnership  between  two  independ- 
ent countries  that  recognizes  the  national 
Interests  of  both  but  at  the  same  time  is 
based  on  feeling,  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. 

When  we  say  we  want  to  be  Independent, 
we  merely  say  it  in  a  way  of  a  son  who  tells 
his  father:  "I  am  21  now  and  I  would  like  to 
go  out  In  the  world  and  find  out  what  it's 
all  about.  It  doesn't  mean  I  am  going  to  be 
your  enemy." 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  Irritants  in  rela- 
tions   between    the    two    countries? 

A.  Jurisdiction  over  military  personnel  and 
supposed  unequal  treatment  with  respect 
to  American  bases. 

Q.  Do  these  irritants  serve  as  ammunition 
for  the  Communists,  and  for  your  political 
enemies? 

A.  Yes,  very  much  so.  The  Communists  call 
me  ■•Tuta  Ng  Amerlkano,"  meaning  the  run- 
ning dog  of  the  Americans.  This  is  because 
I  have  said  repeatedly,  "we  need  the  United 
States  now  and  we  will  need  them  for  the 
next  several  years."  We  cannot  protect  our- 
selves from  external  aggression.  While  there 
Is  no  such  threat  now,  there  would  soon  be 
one  If  the  United  States  was  not  here,  and 
the  time  may  come  when  there  will  be  such 
a  threat. 

Q.  If  the  PblUpplness  lost  the  American 
sugar  market  could  the  nation  survive  eco- 
nomically, could  it  progress? 

A.  It  would  be  touch  and  go  as  to  sur- 
vival. On  progress,  you  can  strike  it  off  as 
lmp>osslble  if  we  lose  the  American  sugar 
market. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  there  Is  a  feeling  here 
that  the  Philippines  has  to  virtually  beg  for 
continuance  of  Gu:ces8  to  the  American  sugar 
market  whereas  the  Phillppinee  did  not  re- 
sort to  any  hard  bargaining  when  the  mili- 
tary bases  were  granted  to  America.  Is  that 
so? 

A.  Yes,  that's  true:  there  is  such  a  feeling, 
stnd  the  Communists  are  making  the  most 
of  It. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  now  for  the  American  people  to 
bear  in  mind  about  the  Philippines? 

A.  One  thing  is  that  the  Philippines  Is  your 
creation  actually,  because  you  gave  us  inde- 
pendence. In  giving  us  independence,  you 
established  an  example  that  could  not  be 
disregarded  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
That  was  the  start  of  decolonization,  of  the 
colonial  empires  of  the  world — the  French, 
British.  Dutch.  Therefore,  If  this  experiment 
which  you  started  should  fail  and  we  should 
go  down  before  the  Conununist  onslaught, 
your  experiment  will  have  proved  a  failure. 

Q.  How  can  that  danger  be  averted? 

A.  With  two  basic  policies — trade  and  secu- 
rity: training  our  people  to  be  prepared. 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  Philippine  forces  to 
South  Vietnam? 

A.  First  of  all,  because  the  Vietnamese  peo- 


ple requested  it.  Secondly,  because  we  felt  it 
waa  la  the  national  interest  tliat  the  Com- 
munlats  be  kept  at  that  distance.  If  they  had 
succeeded  in  Vietnam,  they  would  have  come 
down  all  the  way  to  Malaysia  and  Into  the 
Islands  to  our  south,  Borneo,  Knllmantan, 
and  Sabah. 

Q.  Will  that  danger  exist  if  ibt  Commu- 
nlata  atlll  succeed  in  conquering  South  Viet- 
nam? 

A.  Yes,  but  now  the  countries  of  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  even  Indonesia  are 
better  prepared.  Remember  that  Indonesia 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  riding  the 
fence  at  the  time  and  who  bad  Communists 
in  his  cabinet  and  even  in  his  armed  forces. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  at  the  rate  of  Amer- 
ican withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  I  would  take  the  word  of 
such  men  as  Admiral  McCalne,  your  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  the  Pacific,  and  also  Oen- 
eral  Abrams,  who  has  briefed  me,  that  the 
Vletnamlzation  program  is  suoceedltLg,  but  I 
have  misgivings,  and  every  leader  in  Asia  has 
his  misgivings,  about  the  capability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  sustain 
themselves  when  you  have  completely  with- 
drawn. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

my  time. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  June  30,  1971,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1700)  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  miru- 
utes,  with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
instances  in  one's  public .  career  which 
bear  explanation.  For  me.  the  events  of 
last  Tu^ay  evening  is  such  an  instance. 
Often  the  circumstances  surrounding 
such  instances  offer  sufficient  explana- 
tion. At  times  they  do  not. 

Let  me  first  say  that  it  was  in  response 
to  what  I  sincerely  deemed  as  my  duty 
as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  because  I  was  not 
able  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  that  I  convened  a  hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  which  I  am  proud  to  chair. 

Each  of  us  must  act  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience.  Were  it 
otherwise,  we  should  not  serve  as  Sen- 
ators. It  was  within  such  a  framework 
that  last  Tuesday  evening  I  imdertook  to 
discharge  ray  obligations.  In  doing  so, 
perhaps,  I  did  not  approach  the  matter 
with  the  same  degree  of  delicacy  another 
would  employ. 
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However,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  would 
not  place  myself  below  any  Member  in 
the  degree  of  respect  and  affection  I  hold 
for  the  Senate.  What  I  did.  I  did  sincerely 
and  patriotically  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  Nation  we  all  love.  I  did  it  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  my  State  of  Alaska  representing 
the  people  of  Alaska,  and  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  working  for  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Americans. 

What  I  did,  I  felt  and  continue  to  feel, 
will  bring  credit  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  not 
embarrassment.  I  would  never  be  party 
to  any  act  that  would  bring  discredit  to 
this  august  body. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  met  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  did  so 
seeking  his  advice  smd  counsel  on  these 
matters.  For  his  imderstandlng,  I  am 
deeply  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  testimony  to  the 
statement  that  I  made  about  what  I 
felt  and  what  I  continue  to  feel.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo  various  letters  and  communi- 
cations that  I  have  received,  being  but  a 
smaill,  small  portion  of  the  letters  and 
just  a  slight  flavoring  of  their  ccmtents.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  with  the  deletion 
of  the  names  of  the  individuals,  showing 
only  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the  State 
from  which  they  come,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  my  prerogative  to  violate  a 
personal  communication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

From  nilnola: 

DxAB  Sbn.  Oeavki.:  X  would  like  to  tbaxik 
you  for  not  keeping  any  secrets  from  the 
American  people.  You  are  the  greatest  sen- 
ator, and  we  all  love  you.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

DxAB  SZMATOK  Obavkl:  I  have  juat  returned 
from  hearing  you  tonight,  and  I  i^Kilogize 
for  everything  that  I  have  thought  of  you 
these  past  few  days. 

I  have  no  more  tears  left:  thank  Ood  there 
are  men  in  this  country  who  still  do. 
Sincerely, 

From  a  doctor  in   New  York      SUte: 
DXAK  SxNATOs  Oravxl  :  God  bless  you.  For 
a  new  state  Alaska  is  doing  pretty  well. 
Respectftilly, 

From  California : 

Deab  SxNAToa:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  first  feeling  of  pride  In  being  an 
American  that  I  have  experienced  in  some 
time. 

I  equate  you  with  Patrick  Henry  and 
whUe  I  had  thought  Congress  dead,  I  be- 
gin to  wonder. 

I  do  wish  you  well. 
Sincerely, 

Frmn  Pennsylvania: 

DxAK  Skmatob  Gkavkl:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  al  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  New  York 
'Hmes. 

Since  then,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  people  like  Dr.  EUsworth  and  yourself 
are  the  real  heroes  of  this  terrible  mess  we 
find  Ourselves  in.  The  courage  of  men  like 
you,  putting  not  only  your  careers  and  repu- 
tations on  the  line,  but  your  freedom,  should 
be  a  lesson  to  the  "silent  majority". 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  boy  who  wUl  be  19 
years  old  July  6.  He  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  this  senseless  war  has  dcxie  to  our 
youth.  He  did  his  beet  to  work  against  the 
war  since  he  was  is — wrote  for  his  school 


paper,  held  meettngs,  etc.,  and  finally  gave 
up  in  fnistratlon. 

My  beloved  son,  Barry,  in  a  complete  re- 
treat from  worldly  problems,  joined  the  In- 
ternational Society  for  Krishna  Conscious- 
ness (the  group  that  chants  on  the  streets 
to  spread  their  message  of  God)  and  is  now 
a  full  time  priest.  I  guess  I  am  lucky — 
other  mothers  have  had  their  sons  killed  in 
Viet  Nam,  or  dead  from  overdoses  of  nar- 
cotics, etc. 

As  you  spoke  and  cried  last  night.  I  sobbed 
along  with  you,  as  must  have  many  other 
mothers.  What  you  have  done,  in  reading 
the  forbidden  Pentagon  papers,  will  awaken 
all  mothers,  fathers,  sons,  and.  hopefully, 
legislators  who  will  finally  end  this  dreadful 
war. 

Blessed  be  the  peacemaker  .  .  . 
Shalom, 

(Peace). 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  30.  1971] 
To  the  EorroB : 

Perhaps  If  the  television  networks  would 
have  done  what  you  are  now  doing,  in  re- 
gard to  your  carrying  the  story  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  what  went  on  behind  the 
scenes,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  eq>eclally  the  First 
Amendment,  would  be  alive  and  well  and  un- 
disputed in  the  United  States. 

The  Times  is  pursuing  its  usual  course  In 
publishing,  in  fuU,  important  documents 
and  speeches.  This  is  surely  the  most  im- 
portant story  you  have  done  in  my  memory, 
and  the  moat  worthwhile.  The  people  of  this 
country  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which 
they  wlU  only  realise  in  years  to  come. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  Russian  poet. 
Yevtushenko : 

"One  day  posterity  will  remember 
This  straJoge  era.  these  strange  times, 
When  honesty  was  called  courage." 

Prom  California: 

HoNOtABLK  Snt:  Since  1961,  I  have  been 
active  in  the  peace  movement.  I  have  lived 
through  insults,  alienation  from  my  family, 
red  baiting,  etc.,  because  of  my  political  be- 
liefs. During  those  years  I  have  felt  a  sense 
of  hopelessness  and  frustration  that  has  at 
times  led  to  terrible  despair.  I  have  become 
militant  and  Increasingly  alienated  from  the 
country  of  my  birth — to  the  point  of  shame, 
pure  shame,  at  being  an  American  citizen. 
Many  times  I  have  wanted  to  leave,  to  seek 
an  easier  life  in  a  land  of  peace,  but  I  have 
found  such  a  course  of  action  untenable.  For, 
as  an  American  this  Is  my  war  and  my  war 
to  stop.  If  it  is  not  stopped,  and  by  the 
power  of  this  people,  there  will  soon  be  no 
land  of  peace  anywhere — perhaps  no  world 
at  all.  And  so  I  have  remained,  dedicated  to 
the  struggle,  yet  growing  angrier  as  time  goes 
on.  There  Is  not  a  "liberal"  bone  left  in  my 
body — ^I  am  a  radical  through  and  through, 
and  I  have  found  the  gulf  that  separates 
me  from  the  American  system  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives to  be  a  dark,  gaping  chasm,  im- 
possible to  broach.  Never  once  did  I  think, 
not  even  in  my  wildest  hopes  that  I  oould 
or  would  ever  want  to  reach  across  that  gulf 
to  shake  the  hand  of  a  very  brave  and  right- 
eous and  to  say  thank  you  thank  you  very 
much.  Senator  Gravel  for  what  you  have 
done. 

Sincerely  yours. 

From  New  Mexico: 

Dkas  Mikk:  This  was  to  have  been  a  tele- 
gram, but  the  strike  prevented  sending  it. 

"We  are  both  extremely  proud  that  the 
senator  from  Alaska  had  the  fortitude  to  risk 
so  much  for  mankind. 

Your  courage  Is  rare  and  beautiful  in  this 
age  of  hypocrisy  and  accommodation." 
Thank  you. 

From  a  doctor  in  Florida : 
DxAs  ScNAToa  GaAVKL:  An  excerpt  of  your 
press  conference  of  last  night,  reading  the 


"P>entagon  Papers"  was  on  our  local  televi- 
sion station  this  morning. 

I  was  very  moved  by  your  depth  of  feeling 
and  concern  on  this  vital  matter. 

I'm  very  pleased  and  thankful  we  have 
men  of  your  calibre  and  dedication  in  the 
Senate. 

My  best  wishes  for  your  continued  service 
to  our  country  and  to  the    principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 
Sincerely, 

Prom  an  actress : 

Deab  Sknatob:  It  was  with  revelation  and 
the  great  hope  for  our  country  to  listen  to  a 
man  like  you  speak. 

If  there  were  more  people  like  you,  we 
wouldn't  be  in  the  trouble  we  are  now. 

I  would  find  it  a  great  honor  to  meet  with 
you  one  day. 

Sincerely  yours. 

From  Oregon: 

Sknatob  Obavxl:  We  love  you  I 

Prom  New  York  State: 

&XAX  Sknatob  Obavxl:  Permit  me  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  I  have  had,  since  I  have 
heard  of  it,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  moat 
unprecedented  act  of  patriotism.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, your  action  fills  me  with  pride  and  re- 
news my  hope  in  the  future  of  our  country. 

Please  accept  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your 
future,  along  with  my  expresalon  of  admira- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

From  Virginia: 

DxAB  Sknatob:  You  have  atlned  the  con- 
science,   heart    and    soul    of    America.    Our 
country  needs  more  like  you ! 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  to  the  floor  this  morning  for  this 
purpose,  but  having  heard  the  sincere 
remarks  of  our  colleague  frc»n  Alaska,  I 
should  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  in  the  morning  hour  to  say  a 
word  concerning  my  personal  feelings. 

The  issue  which  prompted  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  to  take  the 
steps  he  took  the  other  evening  has  been 
sufficiently  laid  to  rest  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  judgmmt  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  Supreme  Court  acted 
wisely. 

Since  that  issue  has  been  decided  by 
the  highest  court  in  the  land,  it  se«ns  to 
me  little  will  be  gained  by  thrashing  it 
out;  but  I  would  like  to  say  for  one  or 
two  moments  that  In  the  9  years  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  Senate, 
one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  about  the  relation- 
ships among  Senators  is  that,  although 
we  may  differ  in  philosophy  and  in  poli- 
tics, and  we  may  vigorously  (H>POse  one 
another  on  the  issues  that  come  along 
from  time  to  time,  we  may  have  grave 
concern  at  times  over  the  strategy  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  pursue  in  press- 
ing their  points,  and  even  though  I  have 
found  myself  locked  in  near  mortal  com- 
bat with  some  of  my  c<^eagues  over  an 
issue,  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me 
about  the  U.S.  Senate  is  that  here  are 
100  Members  from  all  across  the  coun- 
try who  look  upon  each  ottier's  activities 
as  the  activities  of  one  representing  one 
of  the  50  States.  There  has  been  almost 
no  effort  made  in  the  Senate  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  any  other  Senator. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  gone  through  a  very  difficult 
time.  I  salute  him  for  the  courage  he  has 
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displayed.  I  hope  that  the  precedent  of 
the  Senate  under  which  we  let  each  In- 
dividual decide  for  himself  what  course 
he  wants  to  follow,  giving  him  full  faith 
and  credit  that  he  Indeed  Is  following 
the  course  he  believes  to  be  right,  will  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
AlEtska.  If  we  are  to  erode  that  precedent, 
I  think  that  the  activities  of  the  Senate 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized  in  the 
future. 


ENROLLED     BILLS     SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  July  6,  1971,  he 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills,  which 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  31.  An  act  to  prorlde  dvirlng  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persona, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  In 
providing  needed  public  s«rylc«a.  and  for 
other  purposes ;  and 

S.  2133.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Wat- 
er PoUuUon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  for 
3  months. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STKvnrsON).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PlOFOSXD     AMKIfDMRfra    TO    THK    BTTSGrT    FOl 

THE  Lmislattvk  BRANCH.  1973  (8.  Doc.  No 
92-39) 

A  communication  from  the  Prerident  of 
the  United  States  submitting  amendments 
to  the  request  for  appropriations  transmit- 
ted In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  legislative  branch  (with  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

FiN&NciAi.  Rz]>orr  or  th«  Pcmn  CurraAi. 
Teansfostation  Co. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  financial  condlUon  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

RxroKTa  or  th»  CoKratoujoi  OnncmAi. 
Three  lett«a^  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  three  reports  entitled  "Im- 
provements Needed  In  Management  of  Motor 
Equipment  Activities";  "Bett«r  Cost  Account- 
ing Needed  for  Operation  and  Maintenance 
of  Military  Family  Housing";  and  "Need  To 
Evaluate  and  Improve  Postal  Source  Data 
System  Before  Further  Expansion"  (with  ac- 
companying reports);  to  the  (Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

PaoposB)  Legislation  To  »mtm^-n  Imdian 

ElfFLOTKXNT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  establish 


within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Indian  business  development  program  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  (k>mmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PSOPOSIS  LXCISLATION   RKGABDINC   STHIVXTS   OF 
PtTBUC  IaNDS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  submitting  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1909  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

OaOBtS  S17SPSNDIM0  DXPOrTATION 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  orders  sus- 
pending deportation  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Refost  of  th«  Pacific  Tropical  Botanical 
Oardxns 
A  letter  from  the  Counsel  to  the  Pacific 
Tropical  Botanical  Oarden  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  audit  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  1970  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rb^rt  of  ths  National  Council  on  Rabia- 

nON  PROTBCTION  ANO  MKAOnRKKKNTS 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
National  Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  examination  of  accounts  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RXPOKT  OF  TRX   GZKXRAL   SKRTICXS 

Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, a  report  of  a  building  project  sur- 
vey for  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   joint   resolution  of   the   Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  CTommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"(Amended  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10) 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older 

"Whereas,  both  Houses  of  the  ninety-first 
C^ongress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  the  first  session  of  such  Congress,  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  house  thereof,  made  a  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 
"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  older. 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  That  the 
following  article  is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress : 

"  'articls — 
"  "SxcnoN  1.  The  right  of  cltluns  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Skc.  3  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 


enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.'; therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  be.  and  he  hereby  is  di- 
rected, to  deliver  to  the  Governor  of  this 
state  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  and 
such  certified  copy  shall  be  forwarded  at 
once  by  the  Governor  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Washington,  DC,  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  Stetes. 

"Adopted  June  30.  1971." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Ck)mmlttee  on  Armed  Services: 

RKSOLtmONS     MXMORIALIZING    TBX    SKCRRTART 
OF  THE  NaVT  to  NAMK  A  NUCLKAS  SUBMARINR 

in  mcmort  of  concrxssuan  william  h. 
Bates 

Whereas,  Congressman  William  H.  Bates  of 
Salem.  Massachusetts.  Representatives  In 
Congress,  81st  to  91st,  dlsd  June  33,  1969; 
and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Bates  was  educated 
at  Salem  High  School,  Worcester  Academy, 
Brown  University  and  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  He  rose  from  rank  of  Apprentice 
Seaman  to  rank  of  Captain  in  the  United 
States  Navy;  and 

Whereas,  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  second  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Oommlaslon 
on  Atomic  Energy;   and 

Whereas,  He  served  his  country  with  honor, 
distinction  and  dedication  In  World  War  n 
and  while  a  member  of  Congress;  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  respectfully  urges  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  name  a  Nuclear  Subma- 
rine In  memory  of  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  each  member  thereof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

"House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  Jime 
22. 1971." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates,  of  New  England,  paying 
tribute  to  the  President  and  to  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

The  following  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Biaglo  CaiH- 
bello.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    REflOLUTION     lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gwrrm,  for  Mr. 
Brock,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLKT)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102, 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  12  through  19  of  each 
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year    as    National    Patriotic    Education 
Week.  

THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    236 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  3,  a  bill  to  create  a  national  system  of 
health  security. 


CONTINUATION  OP  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE HEARINGS:  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  MusKiE),  I  am  privileged  to 
announce  that  the  subcommittee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  advisory  committees  to  Federal 
agencies — S.  1637;  S.  1694;  and  S. 
2064— for  July  13,  16.  27,  28  and  29. 
These  dates  are  subject  to  possible 
change  depending  on  the  availability  of 
witnesses,  but  we  Intend  to  keep  as  close 
to  this  schedule  as  possible. 

The  legislation  is  directed  to  reducing 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  advisory 
committees  and  establishing  certain 
standards  and  guidelines  relating  to 
membership,  disclosure  of  information 
auid  conduct  of  such  committees. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  testify  before 
the  subcommittee  on  the  subject  legisla- 
tion, or  the  general  issue  of  Federal  ad- 
visory committees,  please  contact  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Dennis,  in  room  357,  Old  Senate  OfBce 
Building — phone  number:  225-4718 — 
Washington,  D.C. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  WALLACE  F. 
BENNETT  AT  SENATE  PRAYER 
BREAKFAST  MEETING,  JUNE  30. 
1971 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr.  Bennett)  spoke  at  the  Senate 
Prayer  Breakfast.  His  thoughtful  and 
scholarly  remarks  were  intellectually  and 
spiritually  stimulating,  and  much  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  were  present. 

Senator  Bennett  took  as  his  text  a  line 
from  Goethe's  Faust: 

Before  we  can  p>ossess  that  which  we  have 
Inherited  from  our  fathers — we  must  first 
earn  It  for  ourselves. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  individual,  of  every  gen- 
eration, to  earn  his  share  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  Inheritance  from  his 
ancestors.  To  do  this,  he  must  pursue 
the  basic  spiritual  powers  of  self-control, 
sacrifice,  tuid  study. 

The  failure  of  an  individual  to  accept 
this  responsibility  denies  to  his  children 
a  part  of  their  heritage  of  great  truths 
from  the  past.  Should  the  members  of  a 
whole  generation  reject  the  past  com- 


pletely, which  seems  a  present  danger, 
because  they  focus  their  attention  on  its 
mistakes  and  failures,  then  the  ability 
of  past  generations  to  help  their  heirs 
can  become  dormant  and  be  lost,  and 
can  be  recovered  only  by  painful  effort. 

Senator  Bennett  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers to  our  Nation  of  a  large-scale  re- 
jection of  the  determination  to  earn  an 
inheritance  by  exercising  the  same  spir- 
itual powers  that  created  it.  He  called 
to  our  attention  the  great  trust  held  by 
every  custodian  of  that  heritage — the 
church,  the  home,  the  schools,  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Members  of  this  body. 
His  remarks  deserve  to  be  read  in  full 
by  all  thinking  Americans.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett 

This  morning  I  shall  not  take  my  text  from 
the  scriptures — but  from  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  literary  treasures — Goethe's  Paust.  I 
can't  remember  when  I  first  ran  across  this 
two-line  quotation,  but  over  the  years  it  has 
continually  cropped  up.  until  I  found  I  had 
fixed  it  firmly  in  my  memory.  As  our  way  of 
life  has  come  more  directly  under  attack.  Its 
message  has  become  more  and  more  intrigu- 
ing, to  the  point  that  when  John  asked  me 
to  take  this  assignment  today.  I  decided  to 
dig  below  Its  surface  meaning  to  try  to  find 
the  richer  truths  that  I  felt  sure  were  there. 
First,  let  me  develop  the  setting  in  which 
Goethe  placed  his  brief,  but  very  profound 
observation. 

Apparently  a  man  named  Johann  Faust  ac- 
tually lived  in  the  16th  Century  in  Germany. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  man  who  had  studied  magic  and 
to  quote  from  this  letter,  he  "practiced  this 
beautiful  art  with  unspeakable  deceit  and 
many  lies."  Out  of  this,  came  the  legend  that 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  this,  he  had  sold  his 
soul  to  the  Devil. 

This  Faust  lived  at  the  time  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe — a  move- 
ment whose  explosion  of  secular  learning  led 
men  to  challenge  the  teachings  and  authority 
of  the  medieval  church.  The  church's  reply 
was  that  this  rediscovered  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  came  from  the 
Devil  and  the  legendary  Paust,  who  became 
the  symbol  of  the  conflict,  was  changed  from 
a  charlatan  and  mountebank  into  a  great 
secular  scholar.  The  Idea  that  he  sold  his  soul 
to  the  Devil  persisted,  but  now  they  said  he 
did  It  not  for  magic  powers,  but  for  worldly 
knowledge  and  pleasure. 

Books  and  plays  on  this  theme  began  to  ap- 
pear as  early  as  1587,  and  new  ones  kept  com- 
ing for  two  hundred  years.  Goethe's  monu- 
mental two-volume  poem  came  at  the  end  of 
the  series  and  was  literally  a  life's  work. 
There  is  a  draft  in  existence  that  was  written 
in  his  20'8  (around  1775)  and  the  second  part 
was  finished  only  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1832. 

Now  I  am  ready  for  my  text.  It  is  taken 
from  a  rather  free  rendering  of  two  lines  in 
the  opening  scene.  Faust,  an  aged  scholar.  Is 
sitting  in  his  study  surrounded  by  his  i>ooks 
and  other  tools  of  his  scholarship.  Realizing 
that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  life 
without  having  mastered  all  the  knowledge 
or  enjoyed  all  the  experiences  he  wanted, 
he  returns  back  to  magic  for  help  and  is 
about  to  drink  a  magic  potion  which  he 
hopes  will  extend  his  life  and  his  study. 
Brooding  on  his  frustration  he  says: 

"Before  we  can  possess  that  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  fathers — we  must  first 
earn  it  for  ourselves." 


This  profound  observation  Is  my  theme. 
First  let  me  repeat  it:  (repeat)  and  then  let 
me  interpret  one  word — the  word  "possess." 

By  the  dictionary  definition,  the  word 
"possess"  means  static  ownership,  but  In  the 
context  in  which  it  is  used  In  the  poem,  I  am 
sure  Goethe  meant  it  to  include  also  the 
right  and  power  to  use  and  enjoy  that  which 
is  possessed,  and  that  is  the  meaning  I  shall 
give  to  it. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  context  too,  that 
the  old  scholar  Paust  was  not  talking  of 
money  or  material  things.  These  we  can  re- 
ceive and  spend  without  the  price  of  effort  of 
our  own.  Rather  he  was  thinking  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  resources  accumu- 
lated by  our  ancestors,  in  search  for  which 
he  had  spent  bis  life.  If  these  are  not 
"earned"  by  each  succeeding  generation 
through  study  and  use,  they  can  lie  dormant 
and  useless  for  ages,  or  can  even  disappear 
forever,  as  many  did  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
And  when  this  happens,  the  power  and  abil- 
ity of  members  of  past  generations  to  help 
their  heirs  also  lies  dormant  or  is  lost,  and 
can  only  be  recovered  by  painful  and  ardu- 
ous effort.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation:  "Before  we  can 
possess  that  which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  fathers,  we  must  first  earn  it  for  our- 
selves." 

We  can  understand  this  great  and  profound 
truth  better  if  we  realize  that  Just  beneath 
its  surface  there  are  three  other  Inherent, 
unstated  truths  of  equal  worth. 

The  first  is  that  this  central  truth  applies 
to  Individuals  as  well  as  to  whole  generations. 
Today  we  are  very  proud  of  the  total  vol- 
ume of  human  knowledge  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  Is  expanding.  But  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded always  that  this  accelerating  accu- 
mulation is  only  possible  because  it  is  built 
on  the  work  done  by  men  of  earlier  genera- 
tions, w'  >ch  we  have  used  and  adapted  to 
our  later  needs.  Albert  Einstein  is  now  dead — 
a  member  of  a  past  generation — but  today's 
space  program  would  not  have  been  possible 
unless  members  of  our  generation  had  known 
about  his  theories  and  had  the  capacity  to 
apply  them  to  problems  of  which  Einstein 
never  dreamed  when  he  developed  them.  This 
is  why.  to  me.  there  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  think  the  past  is  a  burden  and 
that  in  order  to  make  a  better  world  In  the 
present,  they  must  make  a  clean  break  with 
it — that  in  order  to  show  their  dissatisfaction 
of  its  mistakes  or  failures  on  which  they  fo- 
cus their  attention,  they  will  reject  all  its 
greater  treasures  of  accumulated  positive 
values  in  the  delusion  that  they  can  buUd 
a  new  world  without  using  as  an  existing 
foundation  the  distilled  wisdom  of  all  past 
time. 

And.  as  I  said,  this  same  thing  Is  true  for 
an  individual  as  for  a  whole  generation.  Any 
increase  in  the  world's  total  knowledge  or 
spiritual  capacity  must  be  the  total  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  individuals,  each  of 
whom  adds  his  little  bit  by  building  on  what 
he  has  earned  by  learning  to  command  the 
resources  of  the  past.  Everyone  who  drops 
out — or  cops  out--dimlnlshes  both  his  own 
resources  and  those  of  all  society. 

The  second  implied  truth  is  that  there  Is 
much  of  the  legendary  Faust  In  each  of  us. 
As  children,  we  loved  to  dream  about  what 
we  could  do  if  we  possessed  the  magic  powers 
that  filled  the  fairy  tales  we  loved,  and  as 
adults,  we  are  stUl  consti^ntly  tempted  to 
look  for  magic  in  drugs,  gimmicks,  programs 
and  laws  which  promise  to  get  us  more  bene- 
fits for  less  effort — even  something  for  noth- 
ing. Of  course,  when  we  make  decisions  on 
that  basis,  are  we  not  bargaining,  as  Faust 
did,  to  sell  our  souls  to  the  Devil.  And  aren't 
we  chipping  away  bits  of  our  potential  and 
using  them  to  try  to  buy  partial  freedom 
from  our  Inescapable  responsibility  to  earn 
our  own  share  of  the  past? 

A  third  supplementary  concept  Is  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  earn  a  share  of  that  In- 
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berltanca,  not  only  tb«t  we  may  enjoy  Its 
beneflta  for  ourselTes,  but  also  tbat  we  may 
keep  those  benefits  alive  and  In  full  supply 
for  the  next  generation.  Etas  anyone  the  right 
to  say.  "aL  this  was  accumulated  for  me  to 
spend,  and  the  next  generation  wUl  have  to 
look  out  for  Itself?"  Or  to  say  that  because  I 
do  not  Talue  my  Inheritance  enough  to  earn 
It,  I  am  entitled  to  make  It  harder  for  the 
next  generation  or  even  to  destroy  It  for 
everyone? 

To  me.  this  selfish  attitude  U  the  ultimate 
In  social  and  spiritual  ingratitude — the  es- 
senClal  tragedy  of  today's  alienated  youth. 
The  only  interest  they  seem  to  have  in  their 
heritage  from  the  past  is  to  get  out  of  It 
what  they  can  ^>end  on  themselves  and  they 
seem  to  be  willing,  yea.  often  determined, 
to  destroy  thoae  values  which  they  do  not 
want  or  cannot  readily  use  because  they  have 
not  labored  to  understand  them.  Being  un- 
willing to  try  to  earn  their  Inheritance,  they 
make  a  virtue  of  rejecting  It  and  having  no 
other  world  with  which  to  replace  it.  They 
are  tempted  to  use  drugs  to  try  to  create 
a  synthetic  one. 

Let  me  repeat  my  theme  again:  "Before 
we  can  possess  that  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  fathers,  we  must  first  earn  It  for 
ourselves." 

The  Ooethe  who  wrote  these  words  for  his 
dramatic  character.  Faust,  was  not  only  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  poets,  but,  for  bis 
time,  a  great  scholar  and  pblloeopher.  In  his 
broad  vision,  he  was  concerned  with  the  total 
Inheritance  of  human  wisdom — represented 
In  his  text  as  a  thousand  volumes  on  the 
shelves  In  Faust's  study.  But  the  truth  of  his 
observation,  being  profoundly  fundamental, 
applies  even  more  Importantly  to  the  sim- 
ple experiences  of  everyday  life,  then,  and 
now. 

In  our  modem  American  society,  we  are 
proud  of  our  great  tradition  of  respect  and 
concern  for  the  individual  and  his  rights. 
The  youthful  rebels  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  this,  but  they  refuse  to  see  that  It 
any  among  us  would  enjoy  that  respect,  he 
must  first  earn  It  for  himself  by  his  respect 
for  others  and  their  rights. 

The  economic  values  of  our  way  of  life 
have  been  built  on  the  right  to  own  property 
acquired  either  by  our  ancestors  or  ourselves 
through  hard  work  and  thrift.  True,  this  Is 
a  material  heritage,  but  the  virtues  that  pro- 
duced it  represent  the  basic  spiritual  powers 
of  self-control  and  sacrifices.  And  Its  mate- 
rial values  will  be  dissipated  or  destroyed  if 
we  cease  to  pay  this  spiritual  price  or  if  our 
vision  is  distorted  so  that  we  see  material 
progress  only  as  the  product  of  greed  or  ex- 
ploitation. Our  time-proven  economic  pat- 
tern can  only  be  preserved  and  Increased  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  population  If 
the  same  principles  of  work  and  thrift  are 
strengthened  and  preserved  against  the 
temptations  to  "reap  where  we  have  not 
sown".  The  truth  of  Goethe's  maxim  is  In- 
exorable, and  we  cannot  escape  by  the  magic 
of  emotionalism  which  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  "rights"  for  the  wwd  "earn". 
Nor  can  you  command  the  intellectual  herit- 
age of  the  past  with  an  education  that  pro- 
motes children  without  achievement  and 
graduates  thoae  who  have  not  learned.  They 
may  have  the  shadow  of  their  paper  creden- 
tials, but  the  poeaeaalon  of  the  substance  of 
their  heritage  wUl  have  eluded  them. 

And.  most  Important  of  all.  there  Is  the 
world's  heritage  of  love.  Of  all  spiritual  re- 
sources, this  is  the  most  fragile.  Its  supply 
Is  neither  Indestructible  nor  inexhaustible. 
If  It  has  been  lost  from  the  contact  of  two 
hearts.  It  cannot  be  preserved  In  the  sym- 
bol of  a  painted  daisy  or  by  a  chanted  in- 
cantation. It  grows  naturally  In  every  hu- 
man heart  and  If  it  ever  exists  between  par- 
ent and  child,  husband  and  wife,  brother 
and  Bister,  friend  and  friend,  and  has  been 
killed  by  design  or  neglect,  the  spiritual  cost 
of  its  resurrection  Is  a  heavy  one.  But  be- 
cause It  was  planted  In  our  hearts  before 
we   were  born — coEolng  with  us  as  part  of 


our  divine  Inheritance — If  properly  earned, 
It  can  last  our  lifetimes  or  through  eter- 
nity. Such  love  must  be  earned  day  by  day 
by  unselfish  acts  constantly  repeated  In  the 
manner  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  who  Is  love. 
Strip  away  love's  divinity,  and  It  has  no 
roots  In  the  past,  no  promise  of  permanence 
for  the  present  or  the  future.  It  cannot  be 
commanded  by  force,  created  by  artifice, 
preserved  by  the  will.  Thoae  who  reject  the 
heritage  of  love  offered  by  their  parents  or 
their  religion,  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  viable  love  relationship  with 
their  children. 

"Before  we  can  possess  that  which  we  have 
Inherited  from  our  fathers,  we  must  first 
earn  it  for  ourselves." 

Does  this  truth  of  Qoethe's  have  any  spe- 
cial meanings  for  today's  American  people, 
and  for  Its  Senators  as  part  of  their  govern- 
ment? I'm  sure  you  can  think  of  many  when 
the  time  comes  tor  your  comments  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  tew  for  starters. 

The  most  obvious,  of  course,  is  the  rebel- 
lion of  our  thousands  of  alienated  youth 
against  what  they  caU  the  Establishment, 
which  includes  us.  In  a  way.  they  acknowl- 
edge the  truth  of  Goethe's  thesis,  but  say  the 
inheritance  of  the  past  is  not  only  not  worth 
the  effort  to  earn  it.  but  that  it  should  def- 
initely and  positively  be  rejected.  This  Is  a 
new  nihilism,  and  If  successful,  could  plunge 
the  world  into  a  aoth  Century  version  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  These  youngsters  denuuid 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  material  val- 
ues accumulated  by  their  ancestors,  but  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  own  way  or  provide  for 
those  who  will  follow.  They  have  related 
counter-parts  In  those  who  say  unearned 
welfare  is  a  right.  They  have  the  same  at- 
titude toward  the  political  values.  Includ- 
ing the  basic  concept  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. They  are  unable  to  distinguish  lib- 
erty, which  protects,  from  license,  which  de- 
stroys, because  they  refuse  to  make  the  ef- 
lort  lo  earn  an  understanding  of  the  cen- 
turies of  painful  and  tragic  effort  by  which 
the  common  ntan  won  the  right  to  make  his 
own  political,  economic  and  religious 
choices,  and  thus  be  free.  They  refuse  to 
give  any  value  to  the  price  that  has  been 
paid,  in  the  past,  to  make  It  available  to 
them  as  a  heritage.  In  fact,  they  show  both 
their  ignorance  of  it  and  their  contempt 
tor  it  by  claiming  the  right  to  destroy  the 
institutions  that  preserve  it,  using  any 
method  they  can  find — deceit,  legalistic  glm- 
Ickry,  subversion  or  force. 

So,  can  we  survive?  Is  our  system  so  vul- 
nerable that  it  Is  doomed?  Of  course  not,  but 
it's  defenses  do  have  weak  points  which  the 
new  nihilists  can  exploit  with  those  who  want 
instant  easy  answers.  Take  the  one  instance 
of  the  concept  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  all  men  are  created  equal.  We 
have  waited  nearly  three  hundred  years  to 
vitalize  that  part  of  our  political  heritage. 
But  we  are  moving,  and  destruction  of  the 
structure  that  is  being  slowly  but  surely  put 
together  would  wipe  out  all  our  gains.  Other 
examples  might  be  quoted  if  there  were  time. 

There  Is  another  question  that  may  not 
have  occurred  to  many  of  us.  Have  we  time  to 
protect  this  Inheritance?  I  hope  so.  but  we 
must  hurry.  There  is  a  cycle  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  nations  which  runs  like  this:  Start- 
ing with  humility  in  poverty,  they  work  up 
to  affluence  and  ease  which  tends  to  degener- 
ate into  idleness  and  decadence,  as  a  result 
of  which  they  descend  again  Into  poverty, 
into  which  they  either  sink  out  of  sight  or 
begin  to  climb  again  by  humility  and  hard 
work.  If  a  nation  Is  completely  Isolated.  Its 
people  have  a  chance  to  repeat  the  cycle,  but 
this  has  seldom  happened.  History  reveals 
that  th*rv  are  usually  other  nations  pressing 
closely  behind  the  leader  In  the  cycle,  which 
have  forced  It  Into  oblivion  when  it  begins 
to  enter  the  downward  course.  We  may  be 
either  approaching  or  Just  over  the  peak,  and 
face  to  face  with  this  test  of  survival;  In  any 
event,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 


The  basic  question  Is:  do  we  believe  our 
system  can  be  preserved,  and  If  so,  how? 
Goethe's  maxim  has  the  answer.  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  the  vast  majority  want 
it  preserved,  and  If  they  do.  they  must  be 
Inspired  to  learn  to  understand  its  values, 
and  to  earn  these  values  anew  by  using  the 
same  process  and  powers  that  created  them — 
all  of  which  to  me  are  essentially  spiritual. 

Without  trying  to  catalog  them  all,  to  me 
they  Include  love,  selflessness  and  sacrifice — 
expressed  in  study,  work  and  self-control. 

As  I  cloae,  let  me  say  even  once  more  that 
I  believe  Ooethe  was  stating  a  profound 
truth  when  be  wrote,  "before  we  can  possess 
that  which  we  have  Inherited  from  our 
fathers,  we  must  first  earn  It  for  ourselves." 

With  this  re-statement,  let  us  turn  again 
to  the  story  of  Faust.  Tt>  Oeothe's  character, 
Faust,  these  words  were  an  expression  of  de- 
spair over  his  failure.  He  had  grown  very  old, 
was  facing  death,  and  he  realised  that  he 
bad  earned  so  little  of  the  Renaissance  schol- 
ars' heritage  of  secular  knowledge  to  which 
he  had  devoted  a  whole  lifetime  of  study. 
In  desperation,  he  deserted  scholarship  for 
magic,  and  Mephlstopholes  appeared  who  of- 
fered him  a  deal  by  which  he  could  avoid  all 
the  pain  and  effort  of  earning  knowledge 
through  study.  He  would  be  given  all  this— 
and  renewed  youth  too— In  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  his  soul  to  the  Devil  after  he 
had  satisfied  his  desires.  Faust  agreed,  but 
not  honestly.  He  believed  that  if  given  a  sec- 
ond chance,  he  could  earn  and  possess 
enough  of  the  accumulated  Intellectual  In- 
heritance of  the  race  so  that  he  could  defy 
and  escape  the  Devil — and  in  the  story,  he 
did. 

And  what  about  us?  Will  we  need  to  resort 
to  magic  to  buy  time  to  solve  our  problem? 
Faust  felt  he  had  to  because,  being  mortal 
and  old,  he  could  not  get  the  full  knowledge 
and  experience  he  craved  without  it. 

Nations  and  their  governments  are  not  so 
limited  in  time.  The  constant  work  to  earn 
their  heritage  need  never  stop,  but  like  an 
eternal  flame,  the  determination  to  do  so 
must  be  kept  alive  in  every  generation 
through  the  combined  effort  of  every  cus- 
todian of  that  heritage — the  church — the 
home — the  schools  and  the  government.  And 
we  as  Senators  carry  a  large  share  of  that 
responsibility. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  DODD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  doubt  that  I  need  to  remind  Senators 
of  Senator  Dodd's  great  devotion  to  his 
country  and  of  his  unswerving  opposition 
to  its  Communist  enemies.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  Senator  Dodd  contributed 
as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation  during  the  dangerous  years  of  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
remarks  made  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Senator  Dodd  would  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  an  unfortunate  act  once 
taken  by  the  Senate  to  censure  Senator 
Dodd  on  the  basis  of  newspaper  charges 
of  a  highly  questionable  character.  It  was 
my  privilege  at  that  time  to  oppose  this 
unfortunate  action  taken  against  an 
honorable  Member  of  this  body  who  had 
served  his  State  and  Nation  In  ex- 
emplary fashion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  that  In  the  passing  of  Connecticut's 
Tom  Dodd  this  Nation  lost  a  stalwart, 
steadfast,  and  fearless  friend. 
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INCREASED  OIL  PRICES  IMPAIR 
COMPETmON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  lot 
of  attention  has  been  focused  upon  the 
effects  of  increased  crude  oil  prices. 

Increased  crude  oil  prices  Impair  com- 
petition. 

Because  the  major  oil  companies  can 
make  enormous  tax-free  profits  from 
producing  oil,  they  have  little  need  to 
earn  profits  in  refining  and  marketing. 
They  can  drive  the  independent  refiners 
and  marketers  who  do  compete,  who  pro- 
vide lower  cost  gasoline  to  the  consum- 
ers, out  of  business. 

Prof.  Fred  C.  Allvine  has  detailed  this 
phenomenon  in  a  recent  speech.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Talk  Given  to  Socutt  or  Independent 
GASOLrNE  Makketers  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mat   17,   1971 

(By  Fred  C.  Allvine) 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  In- 
vited responses  to  the  price  increases  an- 
nounced by  the  major  oil  companies  last 
November.  These  price  changes  supposedly 
Included: 

1 .  A  25  cent  per  barrel  Increase  In  the  price 
of  crude  oil 

2.  A  7/10  cent  per  gallon  Increase  In  the 
dealer  tank  wagon  price 

3.  A  one  cent  per  gallon  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  to  the  public. 

Having  studied  the  gasoline  industry  the 
past  three  years.  I  was  concerned  about  the. 
likely  consequence  of  the  announced  price 
Increases  and  decided  to  respond  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness to  submit  a  statement.  As  a  result  of 
what  has  transpired  the  past  six  months.  It 
seems  germane  to  review  certain  of  the  points 
that  were  made  in  the  statement.  In  addition, 
these  points  seem  to  be  particularly  relevant 
since  there  Is  widespread  talk  of  further  crude 
oil  price  Increases. 

The  following  comments  are  in  general 
drawn  from  my  statement  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  fixed  and  relatively  high  price  of  crude 
oil  has  played  a  major  role  In  restructuring 
the  oil  Industry  over  the  past  decade.  The 
oil  Industry  is  becoming  more  vertically  inte- 
grated and  concentrated.  A  much  higher  de- 
gree of  crude  oil  sufficiency  is  necessary  to 
successfully  compete  In  the  Industry  than 
was  the  case  10  to  15  years  ago.  Crude  oil 
problems  have  been  a  significant  factor  In  the 
large  number  of  major  oil  company  mergers 
of  the  1960*8.  In  almost  all  of  these  mergers, 
crude  poor  companies  sought  unions  with 
companies  that  held  prospect  tor  remedying 
their  crude  oil  deficiencies.  Standard  Oil  of 
Kentucky  was  merged  Into  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia. Pure  Oil  Companv  was  dissolved  Into 
Union  Oil  Company,  Richfield  was  enveloped 
by  Atlantic,  Sunray  DX  was  taken  over  by 
Sun.  the  largest  part  of  Sinclair  went  to  At- 
lantic Richfield.  Hess  negotiated  a  much 
needed  union  with  Amerada,  and  Sohio  has 
good  chance  of  reducing  Its  acute  problem  as 
a  result  of  the  merger  with  B.P.  Clearly,  the 
high  and  fixed  price  of  crude  oil  has  made 
crude  oil  self-sufficiency  the  goal  of  most  oil 
companies.  This  goal  and  the  Importance  of 
crude  oil  Is  reflected  In  numerous  statements 
of  major  oil  company  executives  and  reports 
on  oil  company  operations. 

Should  the  recent  crude  oil  price  Increases 
be  primarily  an  effort  to  shift  more  profits 
to  the  crude  oU  level,  where  prices  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Joint  action  of  business 
and  government,  where  profits  benefit  ttom 


special  tax  treatment,  the  consequence  will 
ultimately  be  further  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  industry  and  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  strength  of  certain  types  of  com- 
petitors. Unless  the  crude  oil  price  increases 
are  required  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  Invest- 
ment from  production,  the  crude  oil  price 
increases  will  ultimately  result  In  an  eco- 
nomic squeeze  on  competitors  buying  a  rela- 
tively high  portion  of  their  crude  oil  require- 
ments from  others.  This  would  include  Inte- 
grated oil  companies  with  low  crude  suffi- 
ciency ratios  and  Independent  refiners  who 
purchase  most  of  their  crude  oil  from  others. 
Frequently  those  companies  having  relatively 
low  crude  oil  positions  are  major  suppliers  of 
unbranded  gasoline  to  private  branders — spe- 
cialists in  selling  gasoline  on  a  voliune  basis 
at  lower  prices.  If  the  crude  oil  increases  do 
result  In  an  economic  squeeze  on  those  in  a 
lees  favorable  crude  position.  It  will  ulti- 
mately work  its  way  forward  in  the  form  of 
unjustifiably  higher  costs  to  the  price  mar- 
keters. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  most 
recent  price  Increases  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies wUi  be  primarily  realized  in  terms  of 
the  crude  price  and  not  in  product  prices. 
The  price  increases  came  at  a  time  when 
many  gasoline  markets  were  the  worst  they 
had  been  since  1964.  The  untuually  depressed 
prices  in  large  numbers  of  competitive  gas- 
oline markets  were  routinely  reported 
throughout  the  year  In  the  Piatt's  OILGRAM 
Price  Service,  the  Oil  Daily,  and  the  National 
Petroleum  News.  E^en  major  oU  company 
executives  were  vocal  about  the  price  wars, 
the  record  level  gasoline  price  subsidies,  and 
the  "inadequate  marketing  profits."  When 
already  soft  gasoline  markets  are  restored  to 
the  old  normal  (which  frequently  has  meant 
several  cents  per  gallon  price  Increase) .  and 
then  Increased  one  cent  to  a  new  normal,  the 
likelihood  of  the  price  increases  holding  is 
not  great. 

With  higher  crude  oil  prices  and  soft  mar- 
ket conditions,  the  consequences  of  the  price 
increases  by  the  major  oil  companies  Is  likely 
to  be  low  or  negligible  earnings  from  refining 
and  marketing  with  big  and  disproportlonal 
profits  being  taken  at  the  crude  oil  level.  It  is 
very  likely  that  price  wars  will  become  more 
frequent  as  they  were  during  the  early  I960's 
when  companies  were  making  high  profits 
from  crude  oil,  particularly  from  the  lucra- 
tive foreign  production,  and  there  was  little 
pressure  to  make  normal  profits  from  refin- 
ing and  marketing.  Tlie  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies with  low  crude  oil  sufficiency  and  the 
independent  refiners  arid  marketers  may  find 
that  their  ability  to  compete  has  been  greatly 
impaired  as  a  result  of  the  recent  price  in- 
creases. (End  of  comments  drawn  from  state- 
ment to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness) .  Unfortunately,  the  prediction  of  possi- 
bly worse  gasoline  markets  following  the 
November  1970  crude  oil,  tank  wagon,  and 
consumer  price  Increases  by  the  major  oil 
companies  has  materialized.  From  the  tower- 
ing levels  at  which  gasoline  prices  were  estab- 
lished in  November,  they  have  fallen  pre- 
cipitously in  many  areas.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year,  the  Mid-Continent  has  experienced 
the  worst  price  conditions  since  the  severe 
price  war  years  of  1962-1964.  Many  markets 
have  fallen  6  cents,  8  cents.  10  cents,  or  even 
more  below  the  so  called  "normal  price 
level."  Other  markets  outside  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  have  also  fallen  to  the  lowest  price 
level  in  years. 

Numerous  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  reasons  for  the  depressed  gasoline  mar- 
kets. Supposedly  some  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies have  decided  to  attack  the  maverick 
major  brand  dealer  problem.  The  result  in 
certain  naarkets  has  frequently  been  long 
drawn  out  price  wars.  However,  the  unan- 
swered question  is  why  at  this  time  attack 
an  old  problem  that  major  oil  companies 
created  themselves  by  giving  special  deals  to 
certain  dealers  so  that  they  couldn't  affcMtl 


to  do  anything  else  but  cut  price.  A  second 
explanation  advanced  for  the  Intensified 
price  wars  is  that  the  price  marketers  have 
become  too  greedy  and  aggressive  and  the 
majors  are  slmplylng  responding  to  the  chal- 
lenge you  present.  While  meekness  is  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  your  virtues,  I  have  seen 
little  evidence  that  all  of  a  sudden  you  have 
accelerated  your  discounts  and  have  become 
more  aggressive.  A  third  frequently  heard 
explanation  for  the  price  wars  is  a  condition 
of  over  supply  of  gasoline.  While  over  supply 
would  certainly  be  related  to  gasoline  price 
wars,  it  would  appear  to  be  more  of  a  symp- 
tom than  the  basic  problem  itself.  This  would 
also  be  true  of  the  "maverick"  major  brand 
dealer  and  "overly  aggressive"  price  marketer 
explanations — these  are  fundamentally  ex- 
cuses but  not  the  real  cause  of  the  price  war?. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  widespread  gasoline  price 
wars  Is  the  artificially  high  price  of  crude  oil. 
During  the  past  two  years  crude  oil  prices 
have  been  increased  17  percent.  Concurrent 
with  higher  crude  oil  prices  has  been  an  in- 
creasing Intensity  of  gasoline  price  wars. 
Many  of  the  major  oil  company  executives 
on  the  surface  express  alarm  over  the  ter- 
rible market  conditions.  From  American  OU 
coDMS  the  advice  that  the  "volume  at  any 
price"  philosophy  has  to  stop.  An  executive 
of  Union  Oil  warns  that  the  industry  may  be 
following  the  suldlcal  procedure  of  lemmings 
marching  Into  the  sea.  Keith  Fanshler  In  his 
editorials  in  the  Oil  Dally  expresses  with  reg- 
ularity seeming  bewilderment  over  the  high 
crude  prices  and  weak  market  prices.  How- 
ever, what  Is  happening  should  not  surprise 
anyone  that  has  a  basic  grasp  of  economics. 
When  crude  oil  prices  are  pegged  at  arti- 
ficially high  levels,  conditions  are  established 
for  price  ware  In  the  forward  markeu.  It  is 
logical  for  companies  with  strong  crude  posi- 
tions to  cut  refined  product  prices  in  "cer- 
tain areas"  to  move  more  of  their  highly 
profitable  crude  oil. 

There  appears  to  be  a  cloae  parallel  In 
what  Is  currently  happening  in  the  gasoline 
industry  and  what  occurred  during  the  pro- 
longed price  war  years  of  1963-1P64.  During 
this  three  year  price  war  period  many  of  the 
independent  refineries  and  marketers  were 
forced  to  sell-out  and  others  retrenched  hop- 
ing to  make  It  through  to  better  times.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  this  three  year  period 
of  severe  gasoline  price  wars  is  that  in  gen- 
eral the  major  oil  company  profits  were  un- 
affected—1962  was  better  than  1961.  1963  bet- 
ter than  1962.  and  1964  better  than  1963. 
This  "profit-price  war  paradox"  was  in  a 
large  part  associated  with  improvements  in 
the  crude  oil  production  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  During  this  period  of  time  the 
foreign  crude  oil  liftings  were  particularly 
profitable. 

While  many  gasoline  markets  were  ex- 
tremely depressed  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1971.  the  major  oil  companies  reported  much 
improved  earnings  over  a  year  ago.  In  con- 
trast, many  of  the  price  marketers  had 
sharply  reduced  profits  during  the  first  quar- 
ter. The  factor  that  particularly  alarms  me 
about  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  the 
independents  is  the  widespread  talk  of  an 
additional  25< — 60<  per  barrel  Increase  In 
the  price  of  crude  oU.  If  this  happens,  and 
other  things  remain  basically  the  same,  there 
will  be  little  hope  for  improvements  In  gaso- 
line markets  and  the  price  wars  may  well  In- 
tensify. If  there  are  further  increases  in  the 
crude  oU  price,  ntany  of  you  are  going  to  be 
compeUed  to  pay  more  for  the  gasoline  you 
purchase  from  Independent  refineries,  or  from 
majors  with  low  crude  oU  positions  like  Ash- 
land. Furthermore,  the  likelihood  of  your 
offsetting  the  cost  Increase  if  you  operate 
in  highly  competitive  markets  Is  not  good. 

The  gyration  of  prices  that  many  of  you 
are  experiencing  In  your  principal  markets, 
and  near  your  volume  stations.  Is  financed 
by  the   "price  protection"  schemAS  of  the 
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nutjor  oil  oompanlee.  While  almost  eTeryone 
U  familiar  wltta  the  practice  of  price  protec- 
tion, relatively  few  people  seem  to  ai^reclate 
clearly  what  U  taking  place.  When  the  price 
protection  schemes  were  perfected  in  the 
later  1960's  and  early  IMO's.  public  state- 
ments by  major  oil  companies  such  as  Shell 
Indicated  that  one  of  the  principal  targets  of 
price  protection  waa  the  price  marketers. 
Throughout  the  1960's  price  protection  was, 
in  my  opinion,  systen^tlcally  used  to  control 
the  volume,  profit,  and  growth  of  price  mar- 
keters and  this  Is  how  It  Is  being  employed 
to  the  present. 

Price  protection  Is  fundamentally  a  mas- 
sive subsidisation  scheme  by  which  e^>eclal- 
ly  low  prices  are  programmed  into  certain 
markets  or  segments  of  markets.  The  practice 
Is  based  upon  high  tank  wagon  and  reference 
prices  to  the  public.  Prom  the  high  tank 
wagon  and  consumer  prices,  price  protec- 
tion is  programmed  Into  areas  where  the 
majors  face  partlcxilarly  tough  competition 
from  price  marketers.  Por  example,  Oeneral 
Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,  found  from  a  study  of  confidential 
data  of  a  major  oil  company  with  a  high 
degree  of  crude  oil  sufficiency  that  price  pro- 
tection had  averaged,  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1970,  1.3  cents  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line ("Price  Supports  Costly  to  llajors",  Oil 
Week,  May  10,  1971,  p.  1) .  Lincoln  went  on  to 
say  that  in  some  areas  price  protection  had 
resulted  In  prices  being  dropped  for  a  period 
of  time  13  cents  per  gallon  below  "normal". 
Clearly  the  revenues  derived  from  high  price 
markets  permit  the  subsidization  of  stations 
In  low  price  markets  where  competition  is 
keen.  Purthermore,  price  protection  frequent- 
ly results  in  prices  being  decreased  to  levels 
far  below  reasonable  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  consequence  of  price  protection  schemes 
over  the  years  has  been  to  weaken,  control, 
and  even  destroy  the  independents.  In  addi- 
tion. Tom  Sigler,  Vice  President  of  Market- 
ing of  Continental  Oil  Company,  has  pointed 
out  in  several  recent  speeches  that  price  pro- 
tection perpetuates  a  costly  and  inefficient 
system  for  marketing  of  gasoline.  Without 
the  major  oil  company  price  protection  pro- 
grams, the  price  marketers  would  exert  great 
pressure  for  gasoline  marketing  to  become 
more  efficient  and  large  numbers  of  unneeded 
stations  would  be  forced  to  close. 

The  purpooe  of  this  talk  has  not  been  to 
simply  paint  a  potentially  dismal  picture  for 
the  future.  It  is  Intended  to  point  out  what 
seems  to  be  two  serious  problems  facing  the 
Independent  segment  of  the  indxistry.  These 
problems  are: 

1.  the  likelihood  of  further  increases  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  and 

2.  the  price  protection  schemes  of  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies. 

Progress  can  be  made  in  both  of  these  ar- 
eas if  the  problemjB  are  recognized  and  force- 
ful steps  are  taken  in  attempting  to  remedy 
them.  There  are  many  questions  that  should 
be  raised  about  the  latest  crude  oil  price  in- 
crease and  the  government  should  be  encour- 
aged to  look  further  Into  the  matter.  It  might 
be  very  Interesting  Lf  the  government  were  to 
study  the  return  on  investment  of  the  major 
Integrated  oil  companies  crude  oil  operations 
based  upon  the  tax  reference  price,  and  com- 
pare this  with  their  return  on  investment 
from  refining  and  marketing  for  1970.  In 
addition,  any  effort  that  would  help  to  liber- 
alize oil  Import  restrictions  would  assist  in 
counteracting  the  likelihood  of  further  crude 
oil  price  Increases.  Plnally  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  price  protection  schemes  of  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  can  not  withstand  being 
put  under  a  microscope  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Paote  might  be  presented  as  to 
how  the  price  protection  mechanism  works, 
to  whom  it  has  largely  been  directed,  and  its 
consequences.  II  this  were  done,  and  the 
an tl -competitive  use  and  characteristics  of 
price  protection  became  obvious,  a  ruling 
might  be  obtained  outlawing  the  practice. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  POSES  NO 
THREAT  TO  AMERICANS'  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  today  to  those  groups  who  resists 
the  passage  of  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions because  they  fear  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  these  United  States. 

I  speak  today  to  calm  their  fears  and 
to  make  clear  that  passage  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Convention  is  detrimental  to 
our  system  of  laws. 

Mr.  President,  ratification  of  the  Inter- 
natlcxial  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide poses  no  threat  to  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. Por  any  citizen  to  be  so  convicted  of 
genocide,  there  would  have  to  be  In  exlst- 
aice  an  international  court  to  try  him. 
There  is  no  such  court  in  existence  at  this 
time.  Moreover,  as  James  B.  Webb,  for- 
mer Acting  Secretary  of  State  wrote  In 
a  letter  to  President  Truman  in  1949  re- 
garding this  exact  same  question: 

Should  such  a  tribunal  be  established . 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  United  States 
ratification  of  any  agreement  establishing 
It  would  be  necessary  before  such  an  agree- 
ment would  be  binding  on  the  United  States. 

Since  there  is  no  international  penal 
tribunal  to  try  American  citizens  on 
charges  of  genocide,  there  Is  no  possibility 
that  Americans'  rights  would  be  violated 
by  such  a  court.  The  World  Court,  the 
only  such  existing  international  tribunal, 
is  given  a  purely  interpretitive  fimctlon 
by  the  Genocide  Convention.  It  will  have 
no  power  to  try  persons  accused  of  geno- 
cide. 

Objections  to  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions on  these  grounds  are  without 
reasonable  support  of  any  kind;  they 
should  not  be  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
conventions.  Rather,  as  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  admonished  us  more  than  3 
years  ago : 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  Oenoclde  Convention. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ENROLLED  BTT.T.c;  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today  July  6,  1971,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  31.  An  act  to  provide  during  times  of 
high  unemployment  for  programs  of  public 
service  employment  for  unemployed  persons, 
to  assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  3133.  An  act  to  extend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  3 
months. 


CONQUEST  OP  CANCER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  239, 
S.  1828,  and  that  it  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  1828) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  promote  the  public  health  by 
strengthening  the  national  effort  to 
conquer  cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEES  URGED  TO  ACT 
IN  JULY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  near 
the  beginning  of  the  last  month  before 
the  statutory  recess  of  Congress  which 
will  occur  in  early  August,  Therefore,  I 
take  this  occasion,  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
to  express  the  hope  that  our  committees 
in  the  Senate — the  chairmen,  the  rank- 
ing minority  members,  and  members  of 
the  subcommittees — having  legislation  to 
consider  would  be  good  enough  to  bear 
in  mind  that  July  can  be  a  very  fruitful 
month  for  action  In  Washington  and 
that  everything  we  can  accomplish  in 
July  will  not  have  to  be  accomplished  on 
Christmas  Eve.  as  unfortunately  occurred 
last  year. 

I  like  to  think  of  Thanksgiving  at 
home,  when  permitted,  which  is  rarely ;  I 
like  to  think  of  Christmas  as  a  family 
celebration;  and  I  do  not  like  to  think 
of  the  Senate  being  in  session  any  longer 
than  it  needs  to  be  for  the  transaction  of 
the  Nation's  business. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity;  this  is  a 
bargain  offered  to  all  committee  chair- 
men and  committees.  We  offer  them  the 
special  July  series  of  bargain  days,  and 
in  those  days  they  can  bring  in  legisla- 
tion which  they  are  considering,  they 
can  bring  in  perhaps  some  of  the  less 
major  items  of  business,  and  perhaps  also 
the  great  issues  which  dominate  debate. 

But  this  is  an  opportunity  and  it  should 
not  be  lost,  because  every  day  we  do  lose 
means  that  we  work  later  in  the  year, 
which  rather  tries  the  patience  of  the 
public  and  certainly  it  is  hard  on  Con- 
gress itself. 

We  know  this  is  a  lengthy  Job,  we  know 
it  has  to  be  done,  but  the  less  we  do  in 
July  the  more  we  have  to  do  after  the 
recess,  and  the  longer  we  have  to  stay. 

Therefore,  again  I  make  a  periodic  ap- 
peal, with  which  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  agrees,  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  legislatively  in  this  wonderful 
and  beckoning  month  of  July. 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


My  6,  1971 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  just  said. 
The  committees  have  been  working  hard 
this  year;  and  they  have  had  permission 
to  meet  on  practically  every  day  that  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  because  of 
the  initiative  shown  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (Mr.  ELLENDER),  and  sup- 
ported by  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  subcommittees,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  all  but  possibly  3  appropri- 
ation bils  will  be  before  the  Senate  before 
Augiist  6,  the  day  that  the  recess  under 
the  law  begins. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  military 
procurement  bill  will  be  ready  at  that 
time,  nor  the  foreign  aid  bill.  There  is  one 
other — perhaps  the  military  procure- 
ment bill — but  I  wish  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  that  re- 
spect that  when  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  reports  that  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate, giving  us  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tion, hearings  will  be  held  expeditiously 
and  we  wiU  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  before  the 
sixth.  But  I  do  hope — and  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  making  this 
plea — that  the  committees  will  report 
legislation  to  the  Senate,  not  hastily,  not 
expeditiously,  but  in  line  with  the  hear- 
ings they  have  held  and  the  results  which 
they  should  be  now  on  the  verge  of 
achieving. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Senate  that 
this  be  done,  because  otherwise  we  will 
be  in  session  late  into  this  year,  whereas, 
if  we  get  down  to  bedrock  and  really  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  we  could  get 
out  by  October  1 . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  If  I  could  mix  a  few 
metaphors,  I  think  we  should  keep  our 
ear  to  the  ground,  our  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone, and  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
having  gotten  ourselves  into  that  im- 
possible anatomical  position,  I  hope  we 
will  work  out  ways  to  get  the  legislation 
adopted. 


AUTHORIZATION  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  file  reports  from  the 
close  of  business  today  until  5  p.m.  this 
afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  ENEMY  AMONG  US 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Pueblo  Star  Journal  k  Chieftain  pub- 
lished a  series  of  10  articles  examining 
drug  abuse  in  Pueblo  Coimty.  The  series, 
under  the  by-line  of  Mr.  Bill  Gagnon,  is 
entitled  "The  Enemy  Among  Us." 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  increasing 
drug  problem  in  America.  I  believe  that 
"The  Enemy  Among  Us"  Indicates  that 
we  should  direct  concern  to  the  local 
community. 

The  first  article,  "Drugs:  A  Deadly 
Game  in  Pueblo,"  is  an  overview  of  the 


drug  problem  now  existing  in  Pueblo 
County. 

Next,  "Variety  of  Sources  Push  Illicit 
Drugs  Into  Pueblo,"  reports  that  drugs 
are  not  coming  from  any  one  source  but, 
instead,  from  various  places. 

The  third  article.  "Drug  Abuse  Not 
Limited  to  Youth."  examines  the  age 
brackets  affected  by  drugs.  According  to 
one  source,  the  junior  high  schools  in 
Pueblo  were  free  of  drug  abuse  until  a 
year  ago.  This  is  no  longer  true  and  the 
problem  is  not  limited  to  youth. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  examine 
the  merits  of  methadone  in  combating 
drug  addiction. 

"Programs  Help  Curb  Drug  Abuse"  is  a 
discussion  of  several  programs  in  Pueblo 
that  are  having  some  degree  of  success. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  articles  ex- 
amine the  effect  of  certain  recently  en- 
acted State  laws  and  the  views  of  local 
ofQcials  on  how  Juvenile  offenders  are 
handled. 

The  first  two  articles  look  at  drug 
abuse  from  the  enforcement  side. 

I  commend  the  Pueblo  papers  for  pub- 
lishing this  very  informative  series  of 
articles.  And  the  people  of  Pueblo  owe 
Mr.  Gagnon  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  very  competent  work  in  preparing 
the  articles. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
have  the  chance  to  read  "The  Enemy 
Among  Us,"  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  10  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I — ^Drucs:   a  Deadlt  Game  in  Ptteblo 
(By  Bill  Gagnon) 

Last  December  life  as  a  young  adult  was 
Just  beginning  for  18-year-old  Stephen  Ray 
Prince  of  Pueblo. 

But  then,  suddenly — and  unnecessarily — 
only  a  week  before  Christmas,  the  life  of 
young  Prince  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

The  cause?  An  overdose  of  self -administered 
Illegal  drugs. 

However,  the  death  of  Prlnoe.  tragic  though 
It  may  be.  perhaps  was  not  completely  In 
vain. 

His  death  lifted  a  curtain,  giving  the 
unsuspecting — and  all-too-oftentimes  indif- 
ferent—public a  glimpse  Into  the  sordid 
and  shocking  twilight  world  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  drug  use  In  Pueblo  County. 

HERE    AXE    THE    FACTS 

And  for  those  that  would  scoff  at  and  deny 
that  a  critical  narcotic  and  drug  problem 
exists  here  right  now,  the  undlsputable  and 
awesome  facts  speak  for  themselves: 

Three  persons,  Including  Prince,  died  in 
Pueblo  County  last  year  from  illegal  narcotic- 
overdose. 

The  number  of  lO-mllUgram  methadone  (a 
synthetic  narcotic)  tablets  ordered  by  legal 
prescriptions  from  physicians  and  dispensed 
by  local  druggists  rose  from  4,600  tn  1969  to  a 
staggeni^g  124,000  In  1970. 

The  trafficking  of  Illegal  narcotics  such  as 
heroin,  morphine  and  other  opiates,  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  such  as  marijuana,  hallucino- 
gens ( LSD ) .  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and 
the  like  steadily  Is  Increasing  here. 

— The  age  of  drug  "experimenters"  and 
narcotics  users  is  showing  an  alarming 
trend — In  many  cases — down  to  the  tender 
age  of  13. 

— Ages  1  to  6:  15  cases. 

— Ages  7  to  12:  None. 

— Ages  13  (2  cases)  to  22:  53  cases  total. 

— Ages  23  to  30 :  22  cases 

— Ages  30  to  SO :  32  cases, 

— Over  50:  6  cases. 


Of  the  46  pauente  total  In  this  category 
who  were  admitted  to  Parkview  during  the 
year,  nine  were  for  LSD  overdose;  one  for 
amphetamine;  one  for  methadone  (near 
death  from  a  cardiac  arrest  when  admitted) 
one  narcotics  mixed  with  alcohol;  six 
barbltuates;  three  for  "speed"  or  hypnotic 
drug  overdose;  eight  anelgeslca  and  anti- 
pyretics; five  for  other  dnigs  and  12  for  un- 
specified-type drugs. 

A  hospital  spokesman  reported  that,  of 
these  46  cases,  there  were  more  between  15- 
to  23-year-olds  than  any  other  age  group. 

ST.  icaaT-coawur  azcoazM 

At  St.  Mary-Oorwin  Hospital,  records  for 
1970  refiect  that  68  patients  In  this  category 
admitted  for  treatment  included  24  who  were 
20  and  imder;  16  in  the  21-to-30  age  group: 
13  in  the  31-to-40  age  group;  16  were  40  or 
older  and  the  age  of  one  was  unknown. 

Those  treated  in  the  St.  Mary-Corwln  emer- 
gency room  facility  last  year  totaled  82  and 
Included  overdoses  of  heroin,  amphetamines, 
LSD-aloohol  mixtures;  marijuana  and  speed, 
meprobamate.  desputal,  dolophlne  (metha- 
done) and  the  like. 

Also  recorded  last  year  at  St.  Mary-Corwin 
was  one  of  the  more  pitiful  and  tragic  cases 
which  vividly  potorays  the  danger  of  spread- 
ing narcotic  addiction  to  innocent  persons. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  young  mother  addicted 
to  heroin  who  gave  birth  to  a  baby — a  baby 
bom  a  confirmed  heroin  addict! 


II — VAXi^rT  or  SouacEs  Push  Illicit  Datrcs 

IKTO  PTTXBU) 

(By  Bill  Gagnon) 

n  licit  narcotics  and  drugs  are  flowing  into 
Pueblo  County  from  a  variety  of  sources  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate,  according  to  local 
police. 

And  yet.  In  some  instances,  certain  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  obtained  here  by  various 
methods  at  minimal  cost  are  being  shipped 
elsewhere  for  sale  on  the  black  market  at 
greatly  Inflated  prices. 

Police  Cpl.  John  KoncUJa  believes  that 
the  greatest  drug  abuse  problem  in  Pueblo 
at  the  present  time  is  marijuana,  closely 
followed  by  speed  (amphetamines),  by  hal- 
lucinogens (LSD,  Mescaline,  Peyote,  DMT, 
STP,  etc.),  barbiturates,  alcohol  and  glue 
sniffing. 

However,  KoncUja  also  pointed  out  that 
the  use  of  heroin,  methadone  (a  synthetic 
narcotic),  and  other  opiates  is  on  the  rise 
here  at  an  alarming  rate,  especially  among 
lower-age  groups. 

Koncilja  and  other  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities say  that  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics 
are  being  smuggled  into  Pueblo  County  from 
large  urban  areas  such  as  Denver,  Boulder, 
(Colorado  Springs  and  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

MAn.  raoM  sorrrHXAST  asm 

Other  sources  of  illicit  drugs  have  been 
Identified  as  arriving  here  In  the  U.S.  maU 
shipped  to  ex-GIs  from  South  Vietnam  and 
other  Southeast  Asia  points. 

Some  of  the  underground  drug  supply, 
said  KoncUja,  is  reaching  Pueblo  via  Pt. 
Carson  as  well  as  from  West  Coast  points 
and  Mexico. 

But,  surprisingly,  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent drug  supply  source,  especially  for  the 
younger  set,  is  the  medicine  cabinet  In  the 
home  its^f. 

There,  youngsters  find  the  opportunity  to 
gain  free  and  easy  access  to  various  narcotics 
and  drugs  prescribed  for  their  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  famUy  by  reputable 
physicians,  such  as  tranquilizers,  sleeping 
pills  (Seconal),  barbiturates,  and  other  am- 
phetamines, so-called  pep-pllls  and  the  like. 

Prom  such  easy  sources  youngsters  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
drugs.  This  In  many  cases,  leads  to  more 
serious  drug  abuse  and  the  use  of  "hard" 
narcotics,  authorities  report. 
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MXTHAOOITK  BUUTK   KABXTT 


Last  year  a  staggering  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  methadone  tablets  dispensed  by  local 
druggists  on  physlclan-issued  preacrlpUons 
paved  th9  way  for  the  trafflcklng  at  this 
narcotic  on  the  black  market  elsevhere  for 
huge  profits. 

It  was  estimated  that  bootlegging  of  this 
Ulegal  drug  was  widespread  and  netted 
"pushers"  upwards  of  $000,000  a  year  by  ob- 
taining methadone  from  legitimate  sources 
and  selling  it  on  underground  markets  at 
Inflated  prices. 

The  synthetic  narcotic.  In  many  instances. 
was  obtained  by  youngsters  who  were  taught 
to  fake  heroin  addiction  to  obtain  prescrip- 
tions from  local  doctors. 

The  10-mllllgram  methadone  tablets  are 
purchased  from  local  druggists  for  $3  per 
130  tablets  and  some  later  are  resold  to  ad- 
dicts vU  the  black  market  for  from  t3  to 
%&  per  Ublet. 


Local  authorities  estimate  that  the  num- 
ber of  aocc  vials  of  methadone  sales  more 
than  doubled  here  In  1970  over  the  previous 
year,  and  that  while  one  package  of  36  vials 
containing  20cc  of  methadone  was  sold  in 
1M0  such  sales  leaped  to  158  in  1070. 

But  moet  shocking  of  all  was  recent  testi- 
mony at  an  inquest  which  revealed  that  the 
number  of  lO-mUligram  methadone  tablets 
sold  in  1969  was  4.S00:  this  amount  sky- 
rocketed to  a  staggering  134,000  in  1970 

With  the  nimiber  of  heroin  addicts  in 
Pueblo  County  (estimated  by  authorities  at 
less  than  lOO)  who  use  methadone  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  relieve  withdrawal  distress,  little 
doubt  remains  that  the  bulk  of  methadone 
purchased  legally  during  1970  was  bootlegged 
elsewhere  by  greedy  pushers. 

m — Dauo  ABfSE  Not  LncrrzD  to  TotJTH 
(By  BUlOagnon) 

"I  think  every  pubUc  school  in  America 
today  has  a  drug  problem,"  Carl  S.  Wllker- 
son.  principal  of  Heaton  Junior  High  School, 
said  recently. 

Wilkerson.  testifying  at  an  Inquest  here, 
said: 

The  Junior  high  schools  in  Pueblo, 
In  my  opinion,  were  relatively  free  of  any 
drug  abuse  with  exception  of  an  occasional 
child  who  might  sniff  glue,  an  occasional 
child  who  might  use  some  kind  of  home  nar- 
cotic such  as  Niquil  or  something  of  that 
nature,  until  a  year  ago. 

"In  the  last  year,  I  think  moet  of  us  who 
deal  with  adolescent-age  youngsters  have  be- 
come very  conscious  of  their  identity  with 
older  youngsters. 

"It's  a  natural  thing  for  an  adolescent  to 
emulate  the  people  older  than  himself.  He 
also  emulates  high  school  or  college  kids 
.  .  .  We  do  have  drug  abuse  problems.  .  ." 

INVOLVE  KXNT  WmKSPKXAD 

Wilkerson's  words  echoed  thoee  of  Pueblo 
Police  Cpl.  Dan  Studen  who  has  charged 
that  "a  large  percentage"  of  Pueblo  high 
school  seniors  are  on  some  kind  of  drugs. 

"Children  as  young  as  the  third  grade  are 
involved  with  drugs."  Studen  said,  "and  nar- 
cotics wUl  be  available  in  the  future  to  kin- 
dergartners." 

Studen  said  kids  often  protect  the  illicit 
drug  pushers  because  "very  often  they  are 
their  best  friends." 

ABTTSX  TAKXS  ICANT  FOUSS 

However  drug  abuse  U  many  things,  runs 
the  gamut  from  adolescent  to  senior  citizen 
and  knows  no  racial  or  socio-economic  bar- 
riers. 

It's  the  13-year-old  sniffing  chloroform, 
model  airplane  glue,  paint  thinner  or  the 
like. 

Its  the  young  adult  inhaUng  the  euphoric 
smoke  of  a  Joint  ot  stick  (marijuana) . 

It's  individuals  of  both  sexes  addicted  to 
heroin  or  other  opiates  who  say,  "I  will  get 


it  m   (their  vein)    If  I  have  to  use  a  claw 
hammer." 

It's  the  pUl  popper  and  the  "malnllner" 
shooting  "mlndbusting"  drugs  Into  his  blood 
stream. 

And,  yes,  it's  the  moms  and  dads  who 
start  the  day  off  with  amphetamines,  belt 
the  "booBe"  after  work  to  "relax"  and  then 
hit  the  barbltuate  route  to  get  a  "good 
night's  sleep." 

It's  also  the  heavy  drinker  of  alcohol  who 
cannot  let  a  day  pass  without  a  bout  with  a 
bottle. 

AOVLTS  CmLTT,  TOO 

But  for  drug  abuse  there  are  no  single 
conclusions,  no  simple  answers,  and  while 
the  drug  abusers  of  tender  age  lean  toward 
Illegal  drugs,  their  so-called  "peers" — the 
adults — use  legal  drugs  available  to  them. 

And.  of  the  two,  it's  the  adult  drug  abuser 
who  Is  more  difficult  to  detect,  experts  re- 
port. 

One  expert  recently  told  reporters  that 
"middle-age  persons  who  abuse  drugs  are  not 
going  to  help  anyone  find  them  out." 

During  a  recent  speech  here  in  Pueblo. 
Donald  J.  Parabaugh.  a  lO-year  veteran  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  warned : 

— All  drugs  effect  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

— Heroin  Is  the  most  sought  and  the  most 
readily  available  of  "hard"  drugs. 

— All  narcotics  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  nervous  system. 

Nationally,  the  drug-abuse  problem  is  at 
epidemic  proportions. 

— Drug  experlnjenters  are  starting  young- 
er and  younger. 

— The  drug  problem  is  not  limited  to  lower 
economic  groups  but  Involves  kids  from  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  families  as  well. 

"Drug  abuse  no  longer  Is  just  a  police 
problem  as  It  wels  prior  to  the  1960s,"  said 
Farabaugh,  "It's  everybody's  problem — pa- 
rents, students,  teachers  and  everyone  else 
in  the  community. 

TV — Mkthadonk  :  Good  StrBarrrnx*? 
(By  BUI  Oagnon) 

".  .  .  He  was  getting  real  sick.  He  was  beg- 
ging me  for  them.  How  can  you  turn  down 
a  guy  that's  begging?" 

These  are  the  words  of  a  16-year-old  Pueblo 
boy,  a  "junkie"  addicted  to  heroin  for  more 
than  two  years,  who  gave  10  of  his  methadone 
tablets  to  18-year-old  Stephen  Hay  Prince 
last  Dec.  16. 

And  because  of  the  younger  boy's  "gen- 
erosity" and  "compassion,"  Stephen  Ray 
Prince  will  never  beg  again.  For  he  Is  dead; 
dead  from  a  self-administered  overdose  of 
the  synthetic  narcotic  given  him  by  a 
"friend"  because  he  was  "begging." 

Ironically,  the  younger  boy  obtained  the 
methadone  by  proper  and  legal  means.  It  was 
prescribed  for  him  by  a  gullible  and  unsus- 
pecting Pueblo  physician  as  a  substitute  for 
the  youth's  more  serious  heroin  habit,  to  give 
him  relief  from  heroin  withdrawal  discom- 
fort. 

MKTHAIXSNE  CONTSOVKB8T 

Because  of  the  unknown  long-range  effects 
of  the  synthetic  narcotic,  its  dangerous  and 
often  lethal  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  novice 
and  non-addicted  user,  and  the  fact  that  in 
itself  It's  an  addicting  nanratic  drug,  a  con- 
troversjF  rages  nationwide  over  the  use  of 
methadone. 

On  the  plus  side,  methadone  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  heroin, 
without  any  of  the  harmful  effects  produced 
by  heroin. 

Also,  an  Individual  can  function  normally 
on  methadone  without  suffering  the  fright- 
ening ordeal  incurred  In  withdrawal  from 
heroin. 

Physicians  and  other  medically  trained 
Ijersonnel  involved  in  rigidly  controlled  and 
monitored     methadone     maintenance     pro- 


grams for  opiate  addict*  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  results  thua  far  achieved  with  the 
substitute  drug. 

While  these  experts  agree  that  the  use  of 
methadone  is.  for  the  user,  subetitutli^  a 
narcotic  for  a  narcotic,  they  liken  it  to  the 
diabetes  patient  who  has  to  take  shots  of 
insulin  dally  to  control  his  affliction. 

uirraiANCs  nr  cost  xa  vast 

They  also  point  out  that,  whereas  the  in- 
flated price  of  heroin  forces  most  addicts  into 
a  life  of  crime  to  obtain  funds  necessary  to 
sustain  their  habit,  methadone  costs  only 
pennies  a  day  and  has  none  of  the  abnormal 
and  harmful  effects  produced  by  heroin. 

Methadone,  experts  explain,  satisfies  the 
addict's  craving  for  heroin  without  giving 
him  a  "high"  and  allows  him  to  function  nor- 
mally and  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

But  methadone  may  be  used  only  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  of  the  opiate  drugs  such  as 
heroin,  morphine,  codeine  and  the  like,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  type  of  drug 
addiction. 

However,  on  the  minus  side,  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  methadone  by  "legal"  sources 
has  placed  the  narcotic  in  the  hands  of  non- 
addicts  and  the  uniformed. 

"MAINLINING"    POS8IBIJC 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  other  useful 
drugs,  ways  have  been  devised  to  get  a  "high" 
from  methadone  by  "mainlining"  it  directly 
into  the  bloodstream  by  hypodermic  syringe 
or  needle.  And  by  this  means  the  non-addict 
may  get  "hooked  "  on  the  synthetic  drug  and 
risk  adverse  effects  which  could  cost  him  his 
life. 

New  federal  laws  governing  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  methadone  for  maintenance 
programs  went  into  effect  across  the  nation 
April  1  and  have  been  instrumental  in 
eliminating  much  of  the  abuse  by  private 
physicians  and  others. 

Rigid  requirements  contained  in  the  new 
federal  laws  cannot  be  met  by  most  physi- 
cians, who  normally  do  not  have  laboratory 
and  other  ancillary  backup  support  to  qualify 
for  such  a  program,  therefore  restricting 
methadone  maintenance  programs  to  prop- 
erly recognized  and  equipped  hospitals  and 
clinics  operated  by  responsible  persons. 


V — Mxthaoonc:  Sioniticant  Weapon  in  the 

Daco  Was 

(By  Bill  Oagnon) 

One  of  the  moet  significant  and  meaning- 
ful efforts  to  combat  drug  abuse  in  Pueblo 
County  is  the  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
gram at  Colorado  State  Hospital. 

Recently  implemented  under  rigid  federal 
guidelines,  the  CSH  methadone  maintenance 
cUnlc  18  providing  the  way  for  some  her- 
oin addicts — once  considered  hopeless  cases — 
to  return  to  a  normal  way  of  life  and  as 
useful  members  of  the  community. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  small 
but  dedicated  medical  team  of  experts  led  by 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Osberg.  more  than  25  indi- 
viduals addicted  to  heroin  and  other  opiates 
are  participating  in  the  program  dally. 

Those  involved  in  the  program  at  CSH 
range  in  age  between  18  and  mld-50s  and 
nearly  all  are  from  the  Pueblo  area. 

BENxrrra  recognizxd 

Methadone,  a  synthetic  narcotic,  is  in  It- 
self addicting,  but  taken  in  the  proper  dosage 
by  thoae  addicted  to  other  opiates  such  as 
heroin,  morphine,  codeine  or  demerol,  it  can 
be  extremely  beneficial. 

Properly  used,  methadone  satisfies  the 
burning  craving  for  other  opiates  without  the 
user's  getting  a  "high"  or  suffering  the  pangs 
of  withdrawal  or  otherwise  being  physically 
influenced  by  the  drug. 

Methadone  maintenance  allows  an  indi- 
vidual to  function  normally  without  any 
visible  or  latent  detrimental  effects. 

Costing  only  pennies  a  day  to  use,  the  syn- 
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tbetlc  drug  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
staggering  costs  to  the  addict  buying  illegal 
opiates  on  the  black  market,  forcing  him  into 
a  life  of  crime  to  maintain  this  vicious  habit. 
cairxaiA  roa  admission 

Dr.  Osberg  said  that  the  criteria  for  admis- 
sion to  the  program  Includes  a  nonspecifled 
length  of  time  of  addiction,  but  definite  ad- 
diction to  hard  narcotic,  opiate  drugs. 

"Once  the  applicant  fills  these  criteria  for 
admlssloD,"  said  Dr.  Osberg,  "we  take  a  very 
careful  history  of  his  addiction  to  assure 
ourselves  beyond  doubt  that,  as  near  as  hu- 
manly possible,  he  is  addicted  to  an  opiate 
drug:  that  has  wrestled  with  it  on  his  own 
or  with  the  help  of  someone  else." 

He  said  symptoms  also  are  sought  which 
might  show  underlying  reasons  for  an  in- 
dividual's addiction,  and  a  close  look  is  taken 
into  his  medical  history  for  other  clues  to 
physical  disabilities  or  mental  Illness. 

Following  a  complete  physical  examination, 
the  applicant  Is  required  to  report  to  the  CSH 
methadone  clinic  dally  for  a  predetermined 
dose  of  methadone,  the  amount  of  which  the 
patient  is  not  told  but  is  known  only  to 
Dr.  Osberg  and  his  staff. 

Osberg  and  his  staff,  which  includes  three 
medical  technicians  and  a  registered  nurse, 
also  provide  other  therapy  for  patients  in 
support  of  the  methadone  treatment. 

CONTXOLS    established 

However,  stringent  rules  and  controls  are 
used  by  the  clinic  to  offset  abuse  ot  the 
program. 

They  include : 

— Weekly  urine  samples  taken  at  random 
to  detect  use  of  any  opiates  other  than 
methadone  by  the  patient. 

— Inspection  for  fresh  needle  marks  or 
"tracks"  on  the  patient's  body  indicating 
illegal  use  of  drugs. 

— Requiring  the  patient  to  take  his  dally 
dosage  in  liquid  form,  mixed  with  orange 
Juice,  imder  the  direct  supervision  and 
presence  of  a  staff  member. 

— Requiring  the  patient  to  sign  a  contract 
with  the  clinic  In  which  he  agrees  not  to 
involve  himself  in  other  programs  or  get  any 
other  sources  of  drugs  from  anywhere  else, 
including  alcohol;  that  he  will  not  involve 
himself  in  any  antisocial  or  criminal  activ- 
ities, and  that  he  will  obey  all  rules  and  con- 
ditions of  the  clinic. 

A  small  fee  also  Is  charged  for  each  dose 
of  methadone,  usually  about  25  cents,  which 
gives  the  patient  a  feeling  of  having  an  in- 
vestment on  his  part  in  the  program. 

BALANCE    SOUGHT 

But — most  important  of  all — Dr.  Osberg 
pointed  out  that  usually  the  clinic  can  arrive 
at  a  dosage  for  an  individual  sufficient  to 
block  his  craving  for  heroin,  but  not  sufficient 
enough  for  him  to  get  a  euphoric  effect  from 
the  drug. 

He  also  stressed  that  If  the  patient  does 
take  an  opiate  drug  on  top  of  the  methadone, 
so  to  speak.  It  has  no  effect;  he  won't  get  a 
"high"  on  an  opiate  if  he  is  on  methadone. 

While  the  CSH  program  Is  still  in  its 
formative  stages,  Osberg  reports  he  is  greatly 
encouraged  and  impressed  by  its  early 
results. 

"Most  of  the  patients  have  liecome  alert, 
cheerful,  have  obtained  Jobs  and  'shaped  up' 
in  appearance,"  said  Osberg. 

Osberg  and  his  staff  are  hopeful  of  ex- 
panding the  present  program  upward  to 
about  50  soon. 

And  so,  at  least  in  the  area  of  heroin  addic- 
tion, some  progress  is  noted. 

VI — PaoGKAMS  Help  Cttrb  Dane  Abuse 

(By  Bill  Oagnon) 

While  drug  abuse  continues  to  Increase  at 

an  alarming  rate  in  Pueblo  County,  several 

programs  are  now  under  way  in  an  attempt 

to  stem  the  tide. 


Among  these  is  the  La  Raza  Unida  drug 
control  program  which  is  using  a  "La  Fa- 
mllia  (the  family)  approach — a  combination 
of  love,  constructive  criticism  and  under- 
standing in  helping   young  addicts. 

Aimed  at  helping  young  people,  especially 
Chicanes,  to  get  off  drugs  and  to  prevent 
others  from  using  them,  the  La  Raza  Unlda 
program  also  institutes  a  "hard  line"  stand, 
including  the  "cold  turkey"  method  of  get- 
ting off  drugs. 

Pride  in  national  origin  also  is  invoked  to 
install  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  others  in 
young  Chicano  drug  users,  and  an  unoffi- 
cial "war"  has  been  declared  by  Chicano 
leaders  against  the  drug  pusher. 

COMPASS,    INC. 

Another  program  designed  to  assist  those 
using  drugs  is  Compass,  Inc.,  described  as  a 
"community  venture  in  helping  people  un- 
derstand the  issue  of  drugs,  drug  abuse,  drug 
treatment  and  a  host  of  other  related  issues 
involving  society." 

The  name  of  the  organization  was  selected 
to  designate  the  fiexlbility  and  multidirec- 
tional thrust  of  this  group  of  professionals 
and  other  interested  members  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Compass  president  is  Dr.  Franklin  G.  Os- 
berg, coordinator  of  drug  treatment  at  Colo- 
rado State  Hospital. 

Among  the  group's  recent  accomplish- 
ments is  the  establishment  of  a  "hot  line" 
which  is  staffed  by  volunteers  offering  un- 
derstanding to  those  seeking  help  as  a  result 
of  or  in  resisting  drug  abuse,  or  information 
concerning  drugs. 

A  series  of  seminars  has  been  conducted 
by  Compass  to  assist  thoae  volunteers  In  ade- 
quately staffing  the  "hot  line"  and  to  provide 
vital  Information  and  educational  programs 
on  drug  abuse  to  parents,  teachers  and  civic, 
fraternal  and  other  interested  organizations. 

PABXNT    INTKXEST   ESSENTIAL 

"The  major  prt^lem  is  In  getting  parents 
interested  and  involved  in  drug  abuse 
problems,"  said  a  Pueblo  policeman  at  a  re- 
cent Comptws  meeting.  "We  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  the  kids  al>out  this  problem, 
but  not  the  parents. 

The  officer  pointed  out  that  the  real  need 
is  for  parents  to  get  together  when  they  have 
a  drug  abuse  problem  in  their  family  and  to 
realize  that  there  are  many  other  families  In 
Pueblo  "who  are  in  the  same  boat." 

Several  constructive  informational  pro- 
grams concerning  drug  abuse  have  been  aired, 
or  are  planned  by  Compass  over  Channel 
8,  the  educational  television  station  operated 
by  Southern  Colorado  State  College. 

SCHOOL  disteicts  actite 
Also  stepping  up  drug-education  programs 
are  School  Districts  60  and  70.  which  par- 
ticipated recently  in  a  federal  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  program  under  the  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970. 

Just  prior  to  the  close  of  schools  for  sum- 
mer vacation,  a  new  discipline  policy  involv- 
ing a  crackdown  on  student  drug  users  was 
announced  by  public  school  officials  And 
this  policy  is  expected  to  be  enforced  when 
classes  resume  in  the  fall. 

These  and  many  other  preventative  pro- 
grams concerning  drug  abuse  are  now  in  ef- 
fect in  Pueblo  County.  But  little  result  Is 
noted  at  this  time. 

Vn — Conttdential  Tekatment  Available 
(By  BUI  Oagnon) 

Confidential  medical  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  is  now  avaUable  to  youngsters,  regard- 
less of  age.  without  the  consent — or  knowl- 
edge— of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

This  infringement  on  historically  parental 
rights  was  enacted  Into  law  last  March  by 
the  signature  of  Gov.  John  A.  Love  on  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sponsor  of  the  bUl  was  Rep.  Roy  Shore, 


R-Oreeley,  a  physician,  who  said  the  bUl 
woiUd  permit  doctors  to  treat  minors  without 
receiving  parental  consent. 

Youngsters  who  are  estranged  from  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  do  not  wish  them 
to  know  they  have  a  drug  problem  may  now 
receive  confidential  treatment  by  a  physician. 

Shore  also  successfuUy  blocked  sn  attempt 
by  Rep.  LoweU  Sonnenberg.  R-nemmlng.  to 
amend  the  measure  to  give  the  doctor  an  op- 
tion as  to  whether  he  would  notify  the  par- 
ents or  legal  guardians  of  minors  seeking 
treatment  for  drug  abuse. 

BELIETBD    OF    LIABIUTT 

This  l*w  relieves  a  phjrslcian  providing 
such  treatment  from  incurring  any  cIvU  or 
criminal  llabUlty.  although  such  immunity 
does  not  ^>ply  to  any  negligent  acts  or  omis- 
sions by  the  physician. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  encourage  youngsters  to  seek  re- 
sponsible medical  htip  for  their  problem 
without  being  inhibited  by  the  fear  of  their 
parents  or  gtiardians  finding  out  they  are 
drug  users. 

Other  action  by  this  year's  legislative  ses- 
sion designed  to  assist  in  attacking  the  drug 
abuse  problem  U  an  amended  version  of  Colo- 
rado's ChUdren's  Code. 

Amendments  Include  one  which  will  now 
allow  police  ofllcera  to  pass  on  Information 
concerning  Juveniles  to  other  agencies  within 
the  state  when  an  apprehension  or  current 
investigation  ts  Involved. 

Previously,  no  information  could  be  trans- 
mitted from  city  to  city.  Howevw,  a  provision 
that  no  information  on  persons  under  18  be 
given  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
remains  in  effect. 


Earlier  this  year  local  officials  were  stymied 
in  their  atteiiq>t  to  secure  such  information 
during  a  coroner's  Inquest  into  the  narcotio 
overdose  deftth  of  a  teen-age  Pueblo  youtli. 

Dr.  Harvey  Phelps.  Pueblo  County  coroner, 
was  hlgiily  critical  of  the  Children's  Code  re- 
striction which  added  to  the  burden  of  offi- 
cials in  attempting  to  point  out  the  serious- 
ness of  the  drug  abuse  problem  here  to  the 
puMlc. 

At  Uiat  time  Phelps  charged  that  the  code 
cloaked  youthful  drug  offenders  in  immunity 
which  contributed  to  rather  than  helped  to 
alleviate,  the  problem. 

PEBKEAL  LEGISLATION 

Legislation  also  vras  enacted  on  the  fed- 
eral level  in  recent  months  which  has  now 
gone  into  effect  and  is  expected  to  help  In 
relieving  the  many  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

The  new  federal  regulations  contAln  strict 
guidelines  concerning  by  whom  and  under 
what  conditions  methfadone  maintenance 
programs  may  be  certified.  This  already  has 
eliminated  several  private  physicians  from 
distributing  the  synthetic  narcotic  drug  In- 
discriminately to  youths  and  others  not  ac- 
tually addicted  to  opiate-type  drugs. 

It  also  has  curtaUed  to  a  great  extent 
sources  of  supply  for  methadone  pushers  who 
charged  highly  infiated  prices  for  methadone 
sold  on  the  black  market. 

More  rigid  and  stringent  federal  controls 
also  are  now  in  effect  concerning  the  dispen- 
sing of  prescription  drugs  by  pharmacists  and 
the  issuance  of  drug  preacrtptions  by  physi- 
cians. 

Vm — CoaoNEB  Slams  Handlinc  op 

JWENILX    OPPEKDEBS 

(By  BlU  Gagnon) 

"How  can  a  14-year-old  kid  buy  and  get 
booked  on  heroin?" 

This  unanswered  question  was  asked  re- 
cently by  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Phelps.  Pueblo 
County  coroner,  during  an  investigation  Into 
the  death  of  a  teen-age  youth  from  an  over- 
dose of  Ulegal  narcotics. 

It  Is  through  Phelps'  efforts  that  the  pub- 
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lie  recently  was  nuMle  aware  of  an  increas- 
ing drug  abuae  problem  In  Pueblo  County, 
especially  among  youngsters  down  to  the 
tender  age  of  12. 

Phelps  believes  that  part  of  the  problem 
here  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a  full-time  Juve- 
nile court  and  a  juvenile  detention  home 
for  delinquents. 

"The  county  Jail  Isn't  fit  for  human  habi- 
tation." Phelps  charged.  "It's  Impossible  and 
I  can't  see  how  individuals  can  be  kept  there 
for  any  length  of  time." 

MOBALZ    PaOBLEM 

He  said  the  so-called  "exercise"  area  at 
the  county  Jail  Is  "totally  Inadequate"  and 
the  lack  of  freah  air  and  dungeon-like  at- 
mosphere of  the  jail  facility  itself  creates  a 
serious    morale    problem   nmnng    inmates. 

"I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  be  respon- 
sible for  putting  a  Juvenile  Inside  there 
(County  Jail) , "  said  Phelps. 

"We  have  a  mechanism,  of  sorts,  to  de*l 
with  adult  drug  offenders  but  no  real  way  of 
handling  Juveniles."  he  added. 

Frequently,  according  to  Pbelpa,  the  big 
problem  In  drug  overdose  cases  is  in  getting 
doctors  to  list  the  type  drug  involved  In  sucb 
cases.  He  said  many  phyvlclans  shy  away 
from  noting  such  Information  on  summary 
sheets  for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  civU 
Utigation. 

But  Phelps  is  deeply  concerned  by  the 
lack  of  faclllttea.  manpower,  and  the  "ho- 
hum"  attitudes  of  both  the  public  and 
responsible  officials  to  deal  with  the  growing 
problem. 

"How  can  you  evaluate  a  person  on  drugs 
in  Pueblo  County?"   he   asked. 

14-TKAa-OU>   CONITEMCD    ADDICT 

The  14-year-old  boy  to  whom  Phelps  pre- 
viously referred,  now  16.  is  a  confirmed  nar- 
cotics addict  currently  confined  to  the  Look- 
out Mountain  School  for  Boys  in  Golden. 

The  youth,  committed  there  recently  by 
Dlst.  Judge  Hubert  Glover  after  probation 
failed  when  the  youth  stole  a  large  quan- 
tity of  methadone  from  Colorado  State  Hos- 
pital, and  admitted  giving  a  quantity  of  the 
synthetic  narcotic  drug  last  December  to  a 
teen-age  friend.  The  drug  caused  the  friend's 
death. 

During  an  Inquest  conducted  by  Phelps 
into  the  youngster's  death,  a  sordid — and 
frifthtenlng — drug  abuse  problem  surfaced 
In  Pueblo  County. 

COOPEaATION    WrrRHSLO 

And  even  more  frightening  was  the  lack 
of  official  coooeratlon  encountered  by  Phelps 
from  some  Individuals,  including  the  top  of- 
ficial of  a  wholesale  drug  firm. 

Asked  for  genera]  statistics  on  various 
narcotic  and  dantrerous  drugs  sold  legally 
by  his  firm,  the  druij  company  official  re- 
fused to  discuss  or  disclose  such  informa- 
tion to  authorities. 

And  when  asked  whether  he  felt  his  firm 
had  a  moral  responsibility  to  the  community 
and  to  the  people  it  serves,  the  official  re- 
plied: "Our  only  responsibility  Is  to  the 
Justice  Department." 

IX — RxAsoN   roa   Gkowimg  Dane  Abuss 

PaoBLKM   RmxcrxD   tn   Aaaxsrs 

(By  Bill  Oagnon) 

One  reason  for  the  growing  drug  abuse 
problem  in  Pueblo  County  is  reflected  In  a 
comparison  of  official  police  arrest  records 
for  narcotics  offenses  and  their  eventual  dis- 
position. 

For  the  record  reveals  that  of  a  total  of 
101  arrests  by  narcotics  squad  officers  during 
the  year  few  drug-abuse  offenses,  ai  were 
released  for  lack  of  evidence  or  referred  to 
Juvenile  authorities. 

However,  of  the  remaining  80  referred  to 
the  district  attorney's  office  for  prosecution 
on  felony  charges,  the  record  shows: 

One  was  charged  with  a  misdemeanor. 


The  courts  ruled  evidence  was  "illegally" 
seized  by  police  and  suppressed  Its  use  re- 
sulting in  the  release  of  11  suspects. 

The  district  attorney's  office  dropped 
charges  against  30  suspects  vrlthout  prose- 
cution. 

Felony  charges  were  reduced  to  misde- 
meanors by  the  district  attorney's  office 
against  22  suspects,  all  of  whom  pleaded 
guilty   to   the   lesser   count. 

One  was  acquitted  of  felony  charges  after 
trial  by  a  Jury. 

1 »     CASaS     PXNDINO 

As  of  the  end  of  last  April,  there  were  19 
of  last  year's  narcotic-arrest  cases  pending 
In  various  phases  o<  court  hearing. 

But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  of  the 
total  number  of  narcotics  cases  referred  to 
the  district  attorney's  office  by  the  police 
department  for  prosecution,  only  six  resulted 
in  felony  convictions;  four  by  guilty  pleas 
being  entered,  and  two  by  verdicts  of  guilty 
by  Juries. 

Underscoring  this  is  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional arrests  for  narcotics  violations  were 
referred  for  prosecution  to  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  by  the  sheriff's  office,  and  perhaps 
another  15  to  20  by  other  Pueblo  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

The  mere  six  convictions  on  felony  nar- 
cotics violations  indicates  an  apparent  break- 
down in  the  district  attorney's  office  in  a 
leick  of  aggressive  prosecution  of  such  case& 

JUBISTS    I^KIXNT 

Adding  to  the  problem  are  overly  lenlen* 
Jurists,  often  acting  on  the  approval  and 
recommendation  of  the  district  attorney's 
office,  who  grant  personal  recognizance  bonds 
to  a  majority  of  narcotics  offense  suspects, 
allowing  them  to  return  to  the  streets  in  a 
matter  of  hours  and  resume  "pushing"  or 
using  Illegal  drugs. 

An  example  of  this  was  noted  earlier  thlr 
year  following  the  arrest  of  three  Southerr 
Colorado  State  College  ooeds  for  possession  of 
narcotic  drugs. 

In  this  particular  case  the  three  girls  came 
close  to  beating  the  arresting  officer  back 
to  the  college  campus  after  they  were  given 
their  release  on  personal  recognizance  bonds 
within  minutes  after  they  were  booked  on 
the  charges. 

CHAaCES    WATSaXD  DOWN 

What  is  part<cularly  disturbing  to  police 
and  sheriff's  officers  is  the  staggering  number 
of  cases  being  reduced  by  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  from  poesessiooi  to  use. 

Possession  of  narcotic  drugs — a  felony — la 
usually  filed  against  a  suspect  by  police 
when  they  believe  he  is  Involved  In  the  sale 
(pushing)  of  Illegal  drugs  to  others. 

However,  "use"  of  such  drags — a  misde- 
meanor— is  filed  by  police  when  they  believe 
a  suspect  is  not  Involved  In  sales  but  has 
obtained  illegal  drugs  for  his  own,  personal 
use. 

Veteran  police  officers  point  out  that  in- 
discriminate reduction  of  charges  from  "pos- 
session" to  "use"  by  the  district  attorney's 
office,  merely  to  entice  a  suspect  to  enter  a 
guilty  plea  to  a  lesser  charge,  defeats  the 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  law. 

They  charge  that  such  "deals"  between 
the  suspect  and  prosecutor  results  In  the 
pusher  receiving  a  "slap  on  the  wrist"  in 
the  courts,  after  which  he  returns  to  his 
illicit  trafficking  in  drugs  where  It  Is  "busi- 
ness as  usual." 

And,  meanwhile,  the  drug  abuse  problem 
continues  to  grow,  and  grow,  ana  grow. 

(Editob's  Not«. — As  a  matter  of  clarifica- 
tion of  Monday's  article  in  this  series  a  young 
heroin  addict,  who  admitted  giving  a  fatal 
overdose  of  methadone,  stole  the  drug  last 
December  shortly  before  his  friend's  death. 
The  admitted  "pusher"  subsequently  stole 
another  quantity  of  methadone  In  Janiiary 
from  Colorado  State  Hospital,  but  all  of  his 
second  theft  but  a  dose  which  he  took  him- 
self was  recovered.) 


X — Handicapped  Police  Unabuc  To  Stem 

Dbdg  Abuse 

(By  Bill  Oagnon) 

Handicapped  by  limited  resources.  Pueblo 
police  slowly  but  surely  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  In  their  attempt  to  stem  the  drug 
abuse  epidemic  here. 

And  lack  of  money,  manpower  and  equip- 
ment is  starting  to  take  its  inevitable  toll. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Police  De- 
partment's six-man  organized  crime  and  In- 
telligence unit,  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug 
abuse  offenses  are  soaring  to  an  all-time 
high. 

Police  Chief  Robert  L.  Mayber  expressed 
his  concern  over  the  tremendous  increase  in 
illegal  drug  use,  especially  by  teenagers  and 
young  adults. 

UNDEBCOVEB    EXPEBTS    NEEDED 

Vitally  needed  by  police  to  cope  with  the 
alarming  problem  are  funds  to  employ  addi- 
tional personnel,  some  of  whom  could  be 
trained  in  undercover  roles  to  Infiltrate  the 
twilight  world  of  the  drug  pushers  and  users 
and  ferret  out  the  sources  of  supply. 

Also  needed  are  laboratory  facilities,  either 
c^>erated  by.  or  readily  available,  to  the  police 
to  Immediately  test  Individuals  suspected 
of  Illegal  drug  use  and  analyze  contraband 
seized  from  suspects. 

Additional  electronic  equipment,  special 
radios,  vehicles  and  other  aids  are  necessary 
for  undercover  and  surveillance  work  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem — again, 
the  source  of  supply. 

Only  meager  funds  are  available  to  local 
police  to  pay  for  information  from  inform- 
ers. And  few — if  any — undercover  officers  are 
operating  in  the  field  because  of  severe  re- 
strictions on  police  manpower. 

Pueblo  police  are  forced  to  rely  heavily  on 
local  hospitals,  the  City-County  Health  De- 
partment or  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation in  Denver  for  laboratory  analysis. 
This  complicates  narcotics  inveatigations, 
long  and  unavoidable  delays  encountered 
by  such  means. 

SIGNinCANT    FUNDS    VETOED 

Recently,  local  law-enforcement  problems 
were  miiltiplled  here  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Governor's  Council  on  Crime  Control  advi- 
sory board  to  allocate  any  significant  amount 
of  federal  funds  to  Pueblo  this  year. 

Only  a  token  of  113,260  of  the  whopping 
t3  6  million  allocated  to  Colorado  for  dis- 
tribution to  local  agencies  statewide  from 
U.S.  Justice  Department  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  (LEAA)  funds  is  earmarked 
for  Pueblo  this  year. 

The  state  advisory  board  has  turned 
thumbs  down  on  pleas  by  Mayber  for  addi- 
tional federal  grants  to  continue  funding 
the  organized  crime  and  Intelligence  divi- 
sion and  other  vitally  needed  projects  de- 
signed to  beef  up  police  operations  In  Pueblo. 

It  was  a  portion  of  the  $77,167  LEAA  funds 
allocated  to  Pueblo  last  year  that  enabled 
Mayber  to  establish  the  organized  crime  and 
Intelligence  division  to  concentrate  on  Il- 
legal narcotics  and  drug  trafficking  and  other 
specialized  crime  problems. 

Its  apparent  that  with  the  ever-growing 
drug  abuse  problem  here  the  organized  crime 
and  Intelligence  division  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever  l)efore. 

Ironically,  this  special  unit  which  was 
created  with  federal  LEAA  funds  Is  now 
threatened  with  extinction  from  the  same 
quarter — only  this  time  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Pueblo 
County  Is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dengerotis  Drugs.  For,  despite  this  agen- 
cy's maintaining  a  regional  office  in  Denver, 
none  of  Its  agents,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
has  been  active  in  the  Pueblo  area  for  more 
than  a  year. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  If  Pueblo  is 
going  to  bring  the  present  drug-abuse  epi- 
demic under  some  semblance  of  control,  it's 
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going  to  take  funds  and  the  cooperation  of 
officials  and  leaders  at  the  local  level. 

"Olve  us  the  tools  we  need  and  well  get 
the  Job  lone,"  Mayber  vowed. 


PATE  OF  WEST  BERLIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  nego- 
tiations over  the  fate  of  West  Berlin  con- 
tinue, I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  very  thoughtful 
analysis  by  the  noted  West  Oerman 
journalist  Axel  Springer  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Welt  am  Sonntag,  June  27, 
1971. 

As  usual  Mr.  Springer  develops  the  his- 
tory of  the  situation  In  Berlin  with  great 
clarity.  He  presents  a  perspective  of 
Chancellor  Brandt's  policies  with  respect 
to  the  "divided  city"  not  often  found  in 
the  American  press. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  benefit  from 
this  outstanding  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  is  at  stake  in  Ber- 
lin, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OVTENSJVE  AOAINBT  BERLIN 

I  Translation  of  an  article  by  Axel  Springer, 
Welt  am  Sonntag,  June  27, 1971) 

In  1945  American  and  Brltich  forces 
evacuated  the  areas  they  occupied  In  Sax- 
ony, Thuringla  and  Mecklenburg.  They  with- 
drew from  Magdeburg,  Leipzig,  Plauen,  Er- 
furt. In  accordance  with  agreement  they 
handed  over  these  areas  to  the  Soviets  to  as- 
sume their  own  equally  contractual  rights  in 
"Greater  Berlin."  The  entire  city  of  Berlin — 
as  provided  in  the  Allies'  war  agreements — 
was  to  be  a  unit  under  the  joint  control  and 
administration  of  the  four  victor  powers. 

The  legal  position  Is  clear:  It  was  created 
by  allied  decisions  In  London  (September 
12,  1944),  Yalta  (February  il.  1045)  and 
Potsdam  (August  2.  1945)  and  laid  down  in 
the  Constitution  of  Greater  Berlin,  to  which 
the  Ruselai.  General  Kotikov  was  a  slgnator 
and  which  to  this  day  has  not  been  legally  al- 
tered. Actually,  however,  enormous  changes 
have  been  made. 

The  first  of  these  came  on  November  30/ 
December  1,  1948,  when  the  Soviets  forcibly 
cut  off  the  eastern  part  of  Berlin  from  the 
rest  of  the  city.  A  further  climax  was  reached 
almost  exactly  ten  years  ago,  on  Aug^ust  13, 
1961,  the  day  the  Wall  was  built.  In  addition, 
breaking  all  agreements  made.  East  Berlin 
was  declared  (o  be  the  capital  of  the  "Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic"  (East  Germany) 
and  was  remilitarised.  The  Western  Powers 
were  deprived  of  any  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  the  city. 

The  Soviets  are  now  preparing  the  next 
blow:  they  want,  even  in  matters  of  detail, 
a  voice  in  the  control  of  West  Berlin.  The 
flrst,  though  by  no  means  the  only  objec- 
tive in  this  context  is  to  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral presence,  that  is  the  presence  of  West 
German  institutions  in  Berlin. 

This  long  persistent  demand  is  now  no 
longer  being  resisted  vrlth  the  firmness 
which  untU  recently  was  a  matter  of  course. 
Contradictory  utterances  from  the  Bonn 
Government  camp  are  hampering  the  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  Berlin.  The  city  as  a  whole 
has  long  ceased  to  be  discussed.  And  the  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  is  now  hardly  mentioned; 
discussion  centers  solely  round  securing  the 
access  routes  to  the  city.  In  other  words,  Ber- 
lin is  in  deadly  peril.  That  Is  the  subject  of 
this  article. 

Chancellor  Brandt  has  returned  from  the 
United  States.  He  has  spoken  of  "complete 
harmony"    between    himself    and    President 


Nixon.  "There  Is  a  good  chance  of  reaching 
a  satisfactory  Berlin  settlement,"  he  said. 

But  about  the  answer  to  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem we  heard  nothing  definite.  For  all  our 
trust  in  the  proved  reliability  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  in  the  Chancellor's  good  inten- 
tions, we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  ths  Soviet 
Union's  full-scale  political  attack  and  that 
(a  Ita  East-German  vassal  on  Berlin. 

WhUe  In  Washington  Willy  Brandt  was 
caUing  for  a  ""dismantling  of  confrontation," 
Erich  Honecker,  First  Secretary  of  the  Bast 
German  communist  party  (SED).  spoke  of 
"ever  profounder  demarcation"  and  "ever 
growing  differences"  as  against  West  Ger- 
many. Leonid  BrechneT,  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  chief,  harped  on  "East  Ger- 
many's legitimate  and  sovereign  rights."  Once 
again.  Western  crediUlty  la  faced  with  an 
Eastern  offensive. 

American  trade  iinloa  leaders  were  in  tht 
van  of  those  who  warned  Chancellor  Brandt 
of  the  risks  Involved  in  his  Ostpolltik.  They 
are  filled  with  concern  for  Berlin,  and  noth- 
ing the  German  visitors  said  sufficed  to  dis- 
perse the  doubts  of  the  American  workers' 
leaders. 

Sharpened  by  long  experience,  they  descry 
more  clearly  than  the  myopic  German  Ost- 
p>olitlk  that  marked  cards  in  Moscow's  hand. 

But  another  who  viramed  the  Chancellor 
was  John  J.  McCloy,  the  former  High  Com- 
missioner in  Germany  and  adviser  on  foreign 
policy  to  all  U.S.  Presidents  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  said:  "I  see  no 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  up  its 
plan  to  drive  the  USA  out  of  Europe."  It 
seems,  he  goes  on,  that  the  Kremlin  has  found 
unexpected  aid  among  "certain  elements"  in 
western  Europe  who  wish  to  eliminate  or  at 
least  weaken  America's  Interest  in  Europe. 

Worried  Americans  are  warning.  Must  pro- 
test against  the  Jeopardizing  of  Berlin  be  left 
to  them  alone? 

It  is  high  time  now  and  today  to  do  more 
than  raise  mere  critical  objections  and  to  of- 
fer determined  opposition.  To  say  "No",  as 
Ernst  Reuter  advised  and  not  "Yes,  but  .  .  ." 

If  we  do  not  say  no  now  It  will  be  too  late. 
For  what  we  are  witnessing  now  is  nothing 
but  a  new  grand  political  attack  by  the  So- 
viets on  Berlin  which  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment is  mistaking  for  concessive  advances. 
Indeed  they  are  advancing  toward  us,  with 
great  strides  on  a  broad  front.  But  this  ap- 
proach is  aggressive,  aimed  at  driving  the 
West  from  its  positions. 

All  this  is  not  new.  Berlin  is  familiar  with 
it  all.  It  has  resisted  it  since  the  war  ended. 
The  new  feature  is  that  Moscow — and  in  the 
shelter  of  its  might  East  Berlin — is  being 
encouraged  by  Bonn. 

What  other  interpretation  can  be  drawn 
when  a  man  close  to  the  coalition  govern- 
ment— concealed  behind  a  pseudonym — 
points  out  the  "dissent".  I.e.,  the  disunity, 
between  the  Western  Powers  and  West  Ger- 
many in  questions  of  the  West  German  pres- 
ence in  Berlin?  When  Government  spokes- 
men, concurring  with  declared  enemies  of 
this  state,  tirelessly  describe  the  fragility  of 
the  "legal  positions"  on  which  Berlin's  viabil- 
ity. Its  political  strength,  have  so  far  been 
firmly  built? 

Displays  of  legalistic  weakness — real  or 
imaginary — signify  nothing  but  waving  the 
white  flag.  The  other  side  sees  it  in  a  flash. 
They  need  no  second  invitation. 

The  keenest  critic  of  these  goings-on  is 
Chancellor  Brandt  himself.  He  was  prompt  in 
criticising  'he  policy  his  Government  is  pur- 
suing today — he  did  so  several  years  ago.  It 
Is  not  unfair  to  recall  his  attitude;  a  man 
must  be  taken  by  his  vtrord. 

WUly  Brandt  said  this: 

"We  must  get  used  to  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia insists  on  treating  and  denouncing  Rer- 
un as  an  alleged  focus  of  danger,  a  cancer, 
as  they  say,  a  fuse  In  the  powder  barrel,  a 
foreign  body.  But  behind  the  Soviet  demand 
for  a  treaty  with  the  two  forms  of  state  on 
Oerman  soU  there  is  not  merely  the — under- 


standaide — desire  on  the  Soviet  psjt  to 
pocket  Berlin,  Immediately  or  bit  by  bit; 
there  is  also  the  idea  of  globally  fixing  ths 
results  of  World  War  Two  as  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  them." 

Nobody  covUd  have  put  It  more  cJearly, 
more  aptly.  Nor  this — 

"For  anyone  who  put  up  with  the  partition 
of  Germany,  Berlin  would  be  superfluous. 
Berlin  upsets  the  all  too  comfortable  con- 
cepts. For  It  is  clear  that  that  miserable  satel- 
lite regime  which  Is  neither  German  nor 
democratic  nor  a  republic  cannot  be  con- 
solidated as  long  as  the  reddening  evening 
sky  over  the  free  part  of  Berlin  draws  the 
hopes  of  men  beyond  the  Wall." 

And  another  time — 

"The  close  bonds  between  Berlin  and  the 
Federal  Republic  must  be  preserved.  That 
West  Berlin  belongs  to  the  free  part  of  Ger- 
many .  .  .  represents  Its  vital  arteries." 

But  today  there  remains  only  talk  of  "ad- 
ministrative gearing",  as  though  what  was 
once  right  were  now  wrong.  Or  has  anything 
material  changed?  Nothing  has  changed. 
Much  time  has  passed.  But  the  time  which 
has  since  passed  has  not  revised,  it  has  con- 
firmed, the  vital  need  for  the  political  Iwnds 
which  are  now  to  be  sacrificed.  This  time 
which  has  passed  confirms  what  WUly  Brandt 
said  in  1962— 

"To  the  same  extent  as  the  Four-Power 
status  has  been  reduced  for  East  Berlin  it 
must — In  as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union's  rights 
in  West  Berlin  are  concerned — also  be  re- 
duced here." 

East  Germany  is  governed  from  East  Ber- 
lin. The  mock-parliament  of  the  SED  "state" 
has  its  permanent  seat  in  Bast  Berlin.  Sol- 
diers of  the  SED  sj-my  march  on  East  Berlin 
drUl  squares,  parade  through  its  streets.  East 
Berlin  is  described  and  claimed  as  the  "capi- 
tal of  the  GDR". 

Once  WUly  Brandt  commented  on  this: 
'"What  has  happened  in  East  Berlin  is  the 
invasion  of  an  army  Into  a  territory  where  it 
has  no  right  to  be.  The  so-called  People's 
Army  with  Its  auxiliary  organisations  has 
annexed  East  Berlin." 

Today  the  Chancellor  is  silent  about  these 
facts.  He  accepts  them — and  encourages  the 
Powers  protecting  the  free  part  of  Berlin  to 
accept  them. 

For  over  a  year  they  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union — urged  by  the 
West  German  Government — solely  about 
West  BerUn.  And  they  are  about  to  fulfill 
Moscow's  demands  for  a  reduction  of  the 
West  German  presence  in  Berlin.  That  is, 
they  are  about  to  concede  the  Soviet  Union 
a  voice  in  control  of  the  free  part  of  Ber- 
lin— naturally  without  even  attempting  to 
resume  use  of  their  rights,  as  victors,  in  Bast 
Berlin. 

However  nobody  can  expect  Americans, 
Britons  and  Frenchmen  to  be  more  German 
than  the  Germans.  For  decades  the  Western 
Allies  have  held  the  umorella  of  their  guaran- 
tee over  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  also 
over  its  belonging  to  West  Germany,  which 
the  allies  have  not  only  tolerated  but — with 
formal  limitations  respected  on  the  German 
side — i^>proved. 

Now  when  a  freely  elected  Oerman  gov- 
ernment advises  the  protecting  powers  cer- 
tainly to  go  on  holding  the  umbrella  over 
Berlin,  but  to  close  it  a  little  to  the  sharp- 
ening east  wind  because  you  can  hold  it  easier 
that  way,  the  temptation  is  hard  to  resist 
for  long. 

And  again  there  is  no  clear  contradiction 
for  the  West  German  Government  than  the 
words  of  the  old  Willy  Brandt : 

"The  task  facing  us  today  is  to  recognize 
and  acknowledge  that  Berlin  is  the  focus  of 
the  struggle  for  all  Germany.  The  fate  of 
Berlin  will  be  the  fate  of  West  Germany  as 
well.  The  erection  of  leading  Federal  (West 
German)  authorities  in  West  Berlin  will,  we 
consider,  express  the  claim  entered  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  German 
capital  and  to  the  whole  of  Germany." 
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Nothing  need  be  kdded  to  that — bad  not 
thla  Federal  OoTemment  and  Its  Chancellor 
c«aMd  to  apeak  of  Berlin  a»  the  capital  of  all 
Oezmany. 

Instead  we  hear  other  things.  For  Instance 
the  Chancellor's  reproach  to  Opposition  poli- 
ticians that  they  give  "continuous  perform- 
ances" In  Berlin.  He  caUed  the  working  ses- 
sions of  West  German  parliamentarians  and 
members  of  the  Government  "Tlslts"!  Now 
visits  are  paid  to  strangers.  But  under  the 
Constitution  Berlin  belongs  to  the  Federal 
RepubUc  of  Germany. 

Again,  the  best  answer  to  the  Chancellor's 
"Tlslts"  Is  In  the  words  of  the  old  Willy 
Brandt: 

"One  may  not  abandon  a  precept  of  the 
Constitution,  even  if  it  cannot  be  realised 
overnight.  We  Germans  have  bitterly  learnt 
whither  flouted  right  and  morality  lead.  I 
hope  we  will  never  forget  this  lesson." 

And  yet  the  lesson  is  threatened  with  ob- 
livion. Reason  enough  to  recall  it  to  memory. 
This  utterance  of  Willy  Brandt  deserves 
remembering: 

"Partition  can  be  imposed  on  a  Da.tion,  as 
we  have  seen  in  these  past  years;  but  that 
nation  cannot  be  brought  to  accept  parti- 
tion, to  put  up  with  it,  to  subscribe  to  it. 
The  result  would  be  no  service  to  peace. " 

Now  the  self -same  lips  pronounce  that  the 
Moscow  Treaty,  in  which  the  West  German 
Government  subscribed  to  partition,  serves 
peace.  It  is  said  that  ratification  of  this  treaty 
is  to  be  made  poesible  by  a  "satisfactory  Ber- 
lin settlement"!  "SatisfacttwTr"  for  the  West 
German  Government,  however,  means  that 
"demonstrative  Federal  presence"  not  only 
can  but  must  be  reduced. 

Imagine:  to  enable  the  unilateral  conces- 
sions to  Russia  in  the  Moscow  Treaty  to  be- 
come efteotlve,  further  concessions  are  to  be 
made  in  Berlin.  The  possibility  of  finally  be- 
ing allowed  to  make  one  sacrifice  is  tied  to 
the  prerequisite  that  further  sacrifices  must 
be  made. 

"Federal  presence" — a  cool,  dry  word.  It  is 
no  strain  on  the  individual's  Imagination 
and  has  recently  been  interpreted  to  death. 
Its  meaning  has  been  ground  down  in  floods 
of  verbosity  and  garrulity  only  to  present  Its 
contents  to  the  other  side  on  a  platter. 

"Demonstrative  Federal  presence"  is  to  be 
abandoned.  Do  they  think  It  will  help  Ber- 
■^In  to  survive  If  the  Federal  flag  is  hauled 
down  forever  from  the  President's  Berlin 
residence?  If  the  freely  elected  West  German 
parliament  and  Its  committees  only  wave  to 
us  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine?  If  the  Fed- 
eral Assembly  (the  upper  and  lower  houses) 
In  future  elect  the  Federal  President — the 
President  sworn  to  all  of  Germany — In 
Baden-Baden  or  Hanover? 

"Federal  presence" — it  is  not  a  status  sym- 
bol for  the  arrogatlon  of  questionable  rights, 
not  a  superfluous  gew-gaw  flaunting  a  na- 
tlonalisrtic  policy  for  Germany.  Federal  pres- 
ence means  the  lodging  of  a  claim  to  a  fu- 
ture, perhaps  only  a  very  distant  future,  in 
which  this  Berlin  la  again  the  capital  of  a 
free  Germany.  At  stake  is  the  residue  of  the 
substance  of  survival  and  the  surmounting 
of  that  which  partitioned  Germany  suffers. 
And  now  this  substance  is  to  be  abandoned, 
piece  after  piece?  Berlin  could  not  endure 
that  without  the  risk  of  political  death. 

None  who  warn  of  this  danger  must  be  put 
off  by  being  branded  a«  mischief-makers  or 
provocateurs.  The  real  provocation  is  the  sur- 
render of  what  was  once  comment  to  all,  of 
what  was  for  all  of  us  inalienable.  Not  thoae 
who  hold  fast  to  this  endanger  Berlin,  but 
those  who  renounce  it. 

Since  the  Erfurt  (in  East  Germany,  where 
he  consulted  with  the  Bast  German  head  of 
government  Willi  Stoph)  Chancellor  Brandt 
uttered  the  monstrous  words  about  there 
being  "two  German  states  of  one  nation", 
this  common  worth  has  been  dissolving  with 
Increasing  rapidity.  The  wording  of  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty  had  already  broken  It.  The  sig- 
nature under  the  partition  of  Germany  and 
the  political  retreat  from  Berlin  mark  the 


cracks.  Here  accounts  are  being  paid  which 
the  victorious  powers  did  not  even  present 
to  Germany  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

The  victors  promised  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  Germany  and  Its  capital.  They  promised 
the  Germans  also  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. In  26  years  the  German  people  through 
their  policy  of  freedom  and  peace,  have 
earned  these  rights  from  the  victors'  hands — 
to  possess  them,  not  to  svirrender  them  for 
vague  reliefs  which  breaches  of  interpretable 
agreements  can  Jeopardise  at  any  time. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  settlement 
on  the  access  routes  to  and  from  Berlin  is 
desirable.  But  is  it  a  responsible  settlement 
if  BerUn  is  allowed  to  wither  as  a  poUtlcal 
entity,  is  bereft  of  its  symbolism  and  its 
role,  merely  In  the  hope  that  traffic  will  not 
have  to  stand  so  long  at  the  checkpoints 
and  freight-train  inspections  will  be  speeded 
up?  It  would  be  disastrous  to  misinterpret 
the  survival  of  Berlin  as  a  question  of  milk 
and  vegetable  supplies. 

The  moral  respect  earned  by  Germany  all 
over  the  world  since  the  war  Is  above  all 
founded  on  Berlin.  Not  by  "settlements", 
however  useful  and  desirable,  but  by  the 
morale  of  the  people  of  Berlin. 

What  has  changed  of  this  since  1948,  1959, 
1961?  Nothing.  A  few  years  have  passed.  That 
Is  all.  Tears  In  which  the  eastern  neighbour 
has  demonstrated  to  us  what  It  means  to  be 
consistent. 

It  is  objected  that  the  consistency  of  free 
Germany's  policy  before  its  retreat  from 
positions  of  right  failed  to  produce  complete 
success.  Well,  did  anyone  seriously  believe 
that  after  35  years  at  the  latest  everything 
would  be  all  right  again,  everything 
achieved?  Did  anyone  really  believe  that, 
after  what  was  done  in  the  name  of  Germany 
to  other  nations  and  to  the  German  nation? 
The  time  will  appear  short  to  Moscow  and 
lu  aides  in  East  Berlin.  Now  that  after  only 
35  years  they  have  almoet  gathered  In  the 
harvest  of  their  political  aggressions. 

They  rub  their  hands  in  glee  in  East  Berlin 
when  people  in  the  West  talk  about  "terri- 
torial rights"  which  the  "people's  Army"  ex- 
ercises when  its  "frontier  guards"  flre  on 
fugitives.  They  chuckle  complacently  when 
the  West  German  Government  moves  Its 
Berlin  representative's  seat  to  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine.  They  Jubilate  and  prepare  for  more 
successes  when  meetings  of  the  economics 
ministers  of  the  West  German  Federal  states 
and  even  of  the  Bundestag  committee  for 
inner-German  affairs,  planned  for  Berlin,  are 
cancelled  or  postponed. 

Does  East  Germany  honor  all  this?  Only 
political  addlepates  co\ild  suppose  so.  The 
slogan  now  valid  in  East  Berlin  was  Issued 
within  the  past  few  days  by  the  defense  min- 
ister of  the  "GDR,"  Heinz  Hoffmann.  He  is 
preaching  hatred  and  hoetlllty  It  Is  not 
enough,  he  states,  "to  educate  the  youth  of 
East  Germany  merely  In  the  spirit  of  social- 
ist Internationalism;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
learn  hatred  of  imperialism  and  its  putrefy- 
ing social  system." 

In  these  words  the  minister  called  for  total 
militarisation:  "For  every  citizen — old  or 
young,  man  or  woman — there  is  a  duty  to 
develop  to  a  far  more  comprehensive  extent 
ways  of  thought  and  conduct  oriented  to  the 
demands  of  defense  In  peace  as  in  a  possible 
war." 
Who — one  must  ask — Is  planning  a  war? 
WhUe  m  Bonn  the  talk  Is  of  "symbolic 
troop  withdrawals,"  the  "demarcation"  at 
the  Wall  and  along  the  barbed  wire  Is  being 
perfected.  The  Frontier  Defense  Command 
South,  Munich,  now  reports  "complete  re- 
structuring" of  East  German  defense  along 
the  demarcation  line  and  "the  most  radical 
measures  since  reinforcement  of  the  defenses 
in  sununer  1961." 

Lastly:  Sportsmen  recently  learned  once 
again  the  state  reduction  of  tension  is  In. 
For  West  Berllners  wUl  still  not  be  granted 
visas  for  the  Soviet  Union  if  they  wish  to 
travel  there  as  members  of  West  German  na- 
tional sports  teams.  The  West  Berlin  city  au- 


thority made  it  known  that  in  thU  matter  it 
would  "not  yield  an  Inch."  WUl  the  West  Ger- 
man Sports  Association  follow  suit?  As  the 
Trade  Union  CouncU  (DOB)  did  in  staunchly 
rejecting  East  German  attempts  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Its  West  Berlin  group? 

Fac^  with  such  facts  nobody  can  say  where 
the  West  German  Government  finds  Its  trust 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  "GDR,"  the  trust 
that  the  enemies  of  West  Germany  and  of  the 
free  part  of  Berlin  should  suddenly  be  inter- 
ested In  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
vlabUlty  of  the  city. 

Slgnor  Broelo,  Secretary  General  of  NATO, 
said  lately  what  drives  the  Kremlin  In  these 
activities:  not  reduction  of  tensions,  but  the 
wish  for  recognition  of  the  frontiers  of  its 
sphere  of  power  and  the  hope  of  greater  In- 
fluence In  western  Europe.  Exactly.  That  Is, 
and  has  been  since  World  War  Two  ended, 
the  core  and  aim  of  Soviet  policy  for  Ger- 
many and  above  all  its  policy  for  BerUn. 

Perhaps  the  Bonn  executives  sitting  at 
their  desks  have  forgotten  what  Lenin  once 
said  (the  Sovleta  bear  It  in  mind  stUl) : 
"Whoever  has  Berlin,  has  Germany;  and 
whoever  has  Germany,  has  Europe."  If  what 
is  now  headlined  as  a  policy  of  detente  comes 
about,  Berlin  will  not  become  Soviet  property 
at  once,  but  an  important  step  along  the  way 
will  have  been  taken. 

It  Is  time  to  consult  the  Berllners  them- 
selves once  again.  If  the  word  "self-determi- 
nation" Is  not  to  be  a  hollow  delusion,  the 
will  of  those  directly  affected  must  be  heard. 
It  would  be  Intolerable  if  the  lines  binding 
Berlin  to  the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Re- 
public to  this  city  were  cut  through  the 
workings  of  secret  diplomacy.  The  Western 
Powers'  guarantee  for  Berlin  Is  after  all 
largely  a  consequence  of  the  morale  Ber- 
llners have  displayed. 

To  his  credit,  Willy  Brandt  has  uttered 
decisive  words  on  this  as  well: 

■"In  the  minds  of  Its  people  Berlin  has  re- 
mained Indivisible.  Before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  our  city  upholds  the  claim  of  all  Ger- 
mans to  self-determination." 

But  If  now  the  Federal  Republic  drops  Its 
political  bonds  with  Berlin,  then  this  city 
win  be  abandoned  by  many.  It  will  see  Its 
people  go  away,  a  migration  that  no  material 
subsidies  could  offset.  Only  the  furniture  re- 
movers would  profit — and  they  only  on  the 
petty  cash  account. 

Robbed  of  its  role  as  the  German  capital 
of  the  future,  stripped  of  Its  significance  as 
a  centre  of  the  right  of  Germans  to  self- 
determination,  Berlin  would  be  condemned 
to  death. 

The  danger  that  Its  lights  will  go  out  is 
near.  The  switches  are  being  turned.  Who- 
ever looks  on  In  silence  will  be  among  the 
guilty. 


TURKEY    ANNOUNCES    END    OP 
PLANTING  OF  OPIUM  POPPY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all  Colo- 
radans,  and  all  Americans,  to  Prime 
Minister  Nihat  Erim,  of  Turkey,  for  his 
humane  and  statesmanlike  action  In  an- 
nouncing a  prompt  end  of  the  practice 
of  planting  the  opium  poppy  in  his  coun- 
try. 

As  President  Nixon  noted  in  his  state- 
ment on  this  action,  opium  and  its  hero- 
in derivative  constitutes  an  "interna- 
tional epidemic."  This  epidemic  is  one  of 
the  most  dehumanizing  social  catastro- 
phes of  our  time. 

This  step  by  Turkey  can  be  expected  to 
contribute  mlghtUy  to  the  worldwide 
attack  on  the  Illegal  heroin  traffic.  As 
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such,  this  Is  one  of  the  meet  significant 
acts  of  international  nelghborllness  in 
recait  years. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  DODD 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ](to 
with  other  Senators  in  expressing  my 
sadness  over  the  death  of  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd. 

Senator  Dodd  was  a  man  who  believed 
that  it  was  man's  first  duty  to  fight  for 
those  principles  on  which  a  free  society 
depends.  He  was  an  unrelenting  enemy 
of  the  dark  despotism  which  descended 
on  Eastern  Europe  after  World  War  U. 
He  never  spared  himself  in  the  unending 
battle  to  keep  Americans  strong  in  their 
determination  to  resist  tyranny. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Senator  EKxld — ^hls 
friends  in  the  Senate  and  his  legions  of 
friends  across  the  Nation — remember 
him  for  invaluable  service  to  the  Nation 
he  loved. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  noon. 

After  the  standard  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders,  the  following  Senators  will 
be  recognized  in  the  order  stated,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  Senator 
Talmadgb,  Senator  Aikxn,  Senator  Hum- 
PHKCY,  and  Senator  Yovnc. 

The  next  item  will  be  routine  morning 
business  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  close  of  routine  morning 
business  and  until  3  pjn.,  the  Senate  will 
consider  items  on  the  legislative  calen- 
dar or  other  business  which  may  be  made 
pending  or  it  may  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  8.  1828. 

At  3  pjn.,  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
1828,  legislation  dealing  with  cancer,  will 
go  under  controlled  time.  Debate  thereon 
will  be  limited  to  3  hours,  with  1  hour  on 
each  amendment  thereto  and  20  minutes 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  may  be  ordered 
on  any  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered  on  passage  of  S.  1828,  so  there 
will  be  at  least  one  yea-and-nay  vote  to- 
morrow— maybe  more. 


Mr. 
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ADJOURNMENT 
MANSFIELD.  Mr.   President,   if 


there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  ji  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  imtll  tomorrow.  Wednes- 
day, July  7,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutlve  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  6,  1971 : 

Action 

Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  Action;  new  position. 

Fkdibai.  CoKiroNiCAnoNB  CoMioaaioN 

Charlotte  T.  Reld,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1971. 
vice  Thomas  J.  Houser. 

National  Iulmo*.  Rxlations  Boaks 
Peter  O.  Nash,  of  New  York,  to  be  General 
Counsel    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Arnold  Ord- 
man,  term  expired. 

U.8.   Patent  Omcx 
Brereton  Sturtevant,  of  Delaware,  to  be  an 
examiner  In  chief,  VB.  Patent  Ofllce,  vloe 
George  A.  Ooreckl,  resigned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


STATEMENT  ON  OAKLAND  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS'  PETI- 
TION TO  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVE8 
Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  case  re- 
garding the  Selective  Service's  classifi- 
cation system  has  c(»ne  to  my  attention 
which  warrants  the  examination  of  all 
branches  of  this  Government  because  of 
Its  influence  on  a  problem  with  which 
we  are  all  only  too  familiar;  that  of 
crime  In  our  urban  areas  and  the  ability 
of  the  various  police  forces  to  cope  with 
its  rising  Incidence. 

The  Selective  Service  has  traditionally 
placed  police  officers  in  the  U-A  cate- 
gory. This  classification  Is  given  to  those 
in  occupations  "necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  health,  safety, 
and  interest."  The  issuance  of  Executive 
Order  11527,  however,  has  created  a  sit- 
uation under  which  new  officers  are  no 
longer  able  to  obtain  this  type  of  defer- 
ment. 

The  order  cited  above  requires  men 
receiving  the  H-A  rating  to  have  first, 
held  or  applied  for  the  deferment  prior 
to  April  23,  the  date  the  order  was  is- 
sued; second,  continued  to  hold  the  oc- 
cupation imder  which  they  were  granted 
the  deferment;  and  third,  the  continued 
support  of  their  local  draft  board  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  deferment. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  latter 
two  of  these  new  requirements  are  not 
excessive.  The  problem,  as  it  relates  to 


the  police,  arises  with  the  first  of  the 
regulations. 

This  problem  is  exemplified  by  the 
plight  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment and,  more  specifically,  30  of  its 
yoimger  members.  These  men  are  now 
petitioning  the  Selective  Service  for 
classification  in  the  H-A  category  and  I 
think  it  imperative  for  all  of  us  to  sup- 
port their  petition  since  it  has  implica- 
tions which  reach  into  most  of  oiu*  States 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Oakland's  crime  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  statistics  as  of  October 
1970,  it  had  the  highest  crime  rate  of 
any  major  urban  center  in  this  country. 
The  causes  of  Oakland's  crime  rate  are 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  urban 
centers,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  a  por- 
tion of  a  report  I  received  from  the  chief 
of  the  Oakland  Police  Department,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Gain: 

WHT   TRKEX    IB   CKIlfX   IN    OAKl,ANO 

Oakland  has  a  high  Incidence  of  crime  be- 
cause. In  common  with  all  core  cities,  it  Is 
disproportionately  burdened  with  crime 
breeding  conditions:  both  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  ClvU  Disorders  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcenwnt 
and  Administration  of  Justice  have  identified 
factors  which  contribute  to  high  crime  rates. 
"niese  factors  are  a  virtual  catalog  of  condi- 
tions In  our  City. 

In  its  report,  "Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free 
Society,"  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jiistlce 
(herein  referred  to  as  the  Crime  Commission) 
states: 

"Violent  crime,  its  offenders  and  its  victims, 
are  found  most  often  In  urban  areas  charac- 
terised by  low  income,  physical  deterioration, 
dependence,  racial  and  ethnic  concentrations, 
broken  homes,  working  mothers,  low  levels  of 
education  and  vocational  skills,  high  unem- 


ployment, overcrowded,  substandard  housing, 
and  high  population  density.' 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders (herein  referred  as  to  the  Elsenhower 
Commission)  concluded  that  although : 

""Violent  crime  is  to  be  found  In  all  regions 
of  the  country,  it  Is  primarily  a  phenomenon 
of  large  cities.  .  .  .  These  crimes  are  over- 
whelmingly committed  by  males  .  .  .  moat 
often  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  twenty - 
four  .  .  .  committed  primarily  by  individuals 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  occupational  scale 
.  .  .  disproportionately  from  the  ghetto  slum 
where  most  Negroes  Uve  .  .  .,"  and,  "by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  all  serious  violence 
is  committed  by  repeaters."  ' 

Studies  by  both  committees  show  that  moat 
crlmM  are  committed  by  males  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  Options  for 
Oakland,  a  Summary  Report  on  the  Oakland 
701  project,  states: 

"Oakland's  population  became  younger  In 
the  1060-1960  period,  with  the  median  age 
dr<^>plng  from  36.7  to  81.9  years.  ProJecUona 
Indicate  that  the  median  age  will  continue 
to  drop — to  at  least  24  years  by  1986. 

Acc<^dlngly,  persons  under  18  years  of  age, 
representing  29  percent  of  the  populaUon  In 
1960  and  31  percent  In  1966,  will  comprise 
from  38  to  42  percent  of  the  i>opulatlon  In 
1986."  • 

In  1969  In  Oakland,  63.8%  of  the  arrests 
for  FBI  Index  Crimes  were  of  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  24.  The  dramatic 
Increase  in  the  youth  population  of  Oakland 
has  significantly  contributed  to  the  rise  In 
crime. 

Poverty  Is  another  condlUon  affecting 
crime  rates. 


>  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society, 
A  Report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, p.  36. 

•  To  Establish  Justice.  To  Insure  Domestic 
Tranquility,  op.  clt.,  pp.  20-26. 

'  Options  for  Oakland,  A  Summary  R«port 
on  the  Oakland  701  Project,  p.  8. 
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"In  19M,  Mooordlnc  to  a  Padanl  dsflntlon 
of  poTwty  (which  for  a  ttjoilj  of  four  bimxm 
an  ftwwu^i  Itvo™"*  of  under  18,300),  46.700 
oMple  cr  18  parcent  of  tha  cttT"*  popntetlon. 
mn  poor  ...  By  location,  40  paroent  (^  the 
total  population  lived  In  areas  with  tinem- 
ployment  high  enough  and  incomea  low 
enough  to  be  officially  designated  as  "Foverty 

Target  Areas."  

"The  poor  and  the  residents  of  the  Target 
Areas  were  disproportionately  of  black  and 
^MUilah-sumame  minorities.  .  .  ."* 

FBI  statistics  show  that  the  arrest  rate  of 
Negroes  for  serious  crtmes  is  four  times  that 
of  whites.  The  Crime  Commission  cited  the 
reason  for  this  rate  difference  as  economic 
conditions  of  the  minority  races;  whites  liv- 
ing In  low  income  areas  have  arrest  rates 
equal  to  that  of  minorities. 

In  Oakland  In  1909,  4.3  times  as  many 
Negroes  were  arrested  for  serious  crimes  as 
whites.  Oakland's  minority  population,  re- 
portedly 44  percent  is  increa^ng. 

"Oakland's  minority  groups— 33  percent 
of  the  population  In  1900— comprised  44 
percent  In  1906.  The  largest  of  theee  groups, 
tlie  Mack  population,  accounted  for  20  per- 
cent, foUoiwed  by  Spanish -surname  whites 
with  10  percent,  and  other  non-whites  with 
6  percent.  If  these  trends  continue.  It  has 
been  projected  that  the  black  population 
will  constitute  M  i>eTcent  of  the  total  city 
populaUMi  by  1986."  • 

Unemployment  affects  crime  rates.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  a  6.8  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  for  the  San 
Prandsco-Oakland  metropolitan  areas  as  of 
OctobOT,  1970. 

"Among  all  of  the  nation's  larger  dtles, 
Oakland  continues  to  sustain  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  unemployment.  In  spite  of 
sUgbt  but  continued  decline  since  1960,  the 
1966  rau  of  8.4  percent  was  stUl  crltlcaUy 
high.  This  rate  seasonally  adjusted  to  7.7 
was  almost  twice  the  4.0  rate  for  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  whole."  * 

Underemploymmt,  as  w^  as  unemploy- 
ment, afleota  the  economic  status  of  Oak- 
land's population.  Unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment hit  hardest  at  the  unedu- 
cated and  unskilled  labor  force  which  Is 
comprised  iM^y  of  minority  and  "ghetto" 
realdents.  Beonomlo  crisis  Is  creeAed  In  the 
"PoTBTty  Target  Areas."  Crime  is  a  sodal 
phenomenon  and  as  such  Is  affected  by  Its 
social  environment — Oakland's  social  en- 
vlroDinent  Is  ocmduelve  to  crime. 

Population  densKy  and  InstabUlty  affect 
crime.  Bs«ween  1960  and  1966,  Oakland's 
p<9Ulatlon  grew  from  367,600  to  373,600.  The 
1970  census,  however,  shows  a  total  popula- 
tion of  only  867,190,  a  significant  decrease. 
Oakland's  population  Is  highly  mobile  and 
is  becoming  rental  oriented.  Total  popula- 
tion within  the  city  is  declining  but  the 
commuter  population  U  increasing.  Popula- 
Uon  instablUty  provides  a  likely  environ- 
ment for  erlsM — the  heavy  conunuter  popu- 
lation Is  an  added  burden  to  an  already 
overburdMied  police  force. 

Although  the  sise  of  Oakland's  force  Is 
only  one  of  the  many  factors  affecting  the 
amount  of  crime,  p<Mioe  strength  must  also 
be  considered  when  analysing  the  problem. 
The  number  of  pcdlcemen  Increased  only  8 
percent  during  1960-1969.  the  period  when 
crime  skyrocketed  380  percent. 

The  slse  of  a  police  force  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  economic  structure  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  level  of  crime  it  will  toler- 
ate. There  is  an  optimum  number  of  police 
necessary  to  iT««'r':»'"  crime  at  minimum 
levels;  however,  the  City's  tax  base  apparently 
will  not  support  such  a  greatly  enlarged 
force. 


«/Md. 

•  OpHotu  for  Oakland,  op.  ett..  p.  7. 

•fWd..  p.  11. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  additional  manpower  Is  effective  In 
combating  crime  has  been  substantiated  by 
the  success  of  the  Department  reducing  the 
rate  of  the  crime  Increase  in  Oakland  dur- 
ing 1969  and  reversing  the  trend  in  1970. 

The  deacceleration  of  the  splrallng  crime 
rate  resulted  primarily  because  additional 
patrolmen  during  1969  and  thus  far  in  1970 
were  assigned  to  the  Crime  Prevention  Unit 
of  the  Patrol  Division.  Some  additional  pa- 
trolmen became  avaUable  by  flUlng  last  fiscal 
year's  authorised  vacancies  and  by  reassign- 
ing personnel  from  within  the  Department. 
It  was  the  avaUabillty  of  additional  man- 
power en  the  street,  more  than  any  other 
single  police  program,  which  enabled  us  to 
curtaU  the  activities  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment diiriiig  1969.  (Other  factors  played  a 
part,  such  as  the  demonstrable  accomplish- 
ments we  have  made  through  continued 
evaluation  of  existing  practices  and  proce- 
dures, experimenUtlon  with  alternative 
methods  of  solving  problems,  and  our  pre- 
mium on  Innovation,  research  and  analysis, 
self-crlUdsm — all  to  the  end  of  a  more 
economic,  efficient  and  effective  police 
operation.) 

Our  recent  success  in  reducing  crime  Is 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  impact  of  in- 
creased manpower  on  crime  was  somewhat 
blunted  by  a  lack  of  suocees  in  flUing  vacan- 
cies. Furthermore,  utilisation  of  the  men 
actually  hired  was  delayed  by  the  lengthy 
police  training  period.  In  the  1969-70  fiscal 
year,  forty  new  poUce  positions  were  created. 
Another  eighteen  officers  were  freed  for  crime 
prevention  purpoees  when  their  parking  con- 
trol duties  were  taken  over  by  civilians.  Ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  In  July  1968,  however, 
the  Police  Department  has  been  unable  to  at- 
tract enough  qualified  men  for  Its  available 
)obs.  There  were  748  police  positions  author- 
ized In  the  1970-1971  fiscal  year.  As  of  No- 
vember 1970.  only  706  of  the  Jobs  were  filled. 
Although  the  current  budget  (1970-1971) 
authorized  an  additional  fourteen  positions, 
the  Department  still  had  unfilled  openings 
In  the  previous  year's  authorized  comple- 
ment. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  certainly  must  be  ap- 
parent to  those  present  Uiat  the  latter 
two  paragraphs  of  this  statement  show 
that  one  of  the  key  problems  in  dealing 
with  the  crime  engendered  by  these  prob- 
lems is  that  of  manpower.  This  situation 
is  aggravated  by  selective  service  regu- 
lations which  empower  local  boards  to 
draft  young  men  out  of  their  police  jobs 
and  waste  the  tax  dollars  spent  on  their 
training  as  well  as  the  experience  they 
may  have  accumulated. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  written  letters  to  both  the  President 
and  Dr.  Tarr.  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service,  requesting  that  they  rectify  this 
situation.  The  letters  follow: 

House  or  RxPKKSxirTATiVBS, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  30, 1971. 

"n^e  PaWHDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaxsiDKNT:  Recently,  a  case  In- 
volving the  Selective  Service  classification 
system  has  come  to  my  attention  which  has 
broad  implications  and  warrants  your 
attention. 

The  case  involves  a  group  of  Oakland  Po- 
Uce officers  who  are  petitioning  the  Selective 
Service  for  a  n-A  claaalflcaUon.  Under  cur- 
rent regulations  theee  men  are  not  eligible 
for  this  designation  since,  with  the  issuance 
of  Executive  Order  11627,  an  Individual  whose 
occupation  la  construed  as  ".  .  .  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  National  health, 
safety  and  Interest,"  Is  now  subject  to  three 
further  requirements.  First,  he  must  have 
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held  or  requested  a  n-A  prior  to  April  33, 
1971.  Seoond,  he  must  continue  to  hold  that 
occupation  under  which  he  applied  for  the 
classification.  Third,  his  local  bottfd  must 
continue  to  be  convinced  that  his  occupaUon 
meets  the  requirements  listed  above  for  the 
n-A  deferment. 

The  problem  which  has  arisen  is  that  this 
group  of  officers  all  Joined  the  Oakland  PoUce 
Department  after  the  April  23rd  deadline  or 
are  otherwise  ineligible  for  the  H-A  classi- 
fication. In  my  view  this  represents  an  over- 
sight with  seriotis  implications  for  all  the 
Nation's  "core  city"  police  departments. 
Based  on  F3.I.  sUtistlcs,  Oakland  has  the 
highest  crime  rate  In  the  Nation,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 26, 1970.  Projections  show  that  this  prob- 
lem can  only  be  expected  to  Increase  with  the 
continued  deterioration  of  the  core  city  imtll 
the  levels  described  by  the  Elsenhower  Com- 
mission Report  are  reached  and  Oakland  has 
become  a  virtual  armed  camp. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  one  of  recruiting  and 
maintaining  a  police  force  of  sufficient  size, 
versatility  and  imagination  to  deal  not  only 
with  the  continuing  spiral  of  crime,  but  to 
maintain  and  expand  the  Innovative  pro- 
grams already  begun  In  Oakland  to  amelio- 
rate the  social  causes  of  crime.  To  accomplish 
this  dual  goal,  the  Oakland  Department  must 
be  able  to  hire  and  retain  highly  competent 
and  qualified  young  men  who  might  other- 
wise be  inducted  into  the  military. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Oakland  Is  only  one 
of  many  cities  In  our  Nation  faced  with  this 
problem,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  them  by  rectifying  this  situation. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

JiaoKX  R.  Walsb, 
if  ember  of  Congress. 

HOOSX  or  RXPXBSXNTATTVKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  30, 1971. 
Dr.  CusTis  Taxx, 

Director,  Selective  Service  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAE  Db.  Taks:  This  letter  is  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  petition  submitted  to  you  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Marquette  Esq.,  of  1201  Fox 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  behalf  of 
30  officers  of  the  Oakland  Police  Department. 

The  petition  requests  deferments  under 
the  n-A  classification  for  these  men  and 
calls  attention  to  the  apparent  oversight  em- 
bodied in  Executive  order  11627  which  elim- 
inated men  from  the  n-A  classification  If 
they  had  not  previously  held  or  applied  for 
that  rating. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  petitioners,  and 
I  am  in  full  and  complete  agreement  with 
them,  that  "core  city"  police  departments  all 
over  the  country  are  nndlng  themselves  in 
situations  similar  to  that  of  Oakland  In  that 
they  are  unable  to  fill  their  manpower  re- 
quirements. This  situation  is  only  aggravated 
by  regulations  of  the  Selective  Service  which 
draft  men  out  of  these  departments  after  they 
are  trained  or  while  they  are  completing  their 
training. 

The  OfJdand  Police  Department  has  insti- 
tuted many  imaginative  and  innovative  pro- 
grams and  has  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  crime  as  well 
as  with  the  fact  of  a  splrallng  crime  rate.  In 
my  view  it  is  Imperative  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  its  agencies  assist  them  In 
as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  situation  regarding  these  men's  defer- 
ments could  and  should  be  rectified  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  you.  as  Dlrecttw  of  the 
Selective  Service,  take  the  oteps  necessary 
to  remedy  this  preeslng  problem. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  immediate 
attentlcMi  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jxaoux  R.  Waldb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


My  6,  1971 


VIETNAM:  HOW  THE  WAR  HAS 
CHANGED 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIO^RESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
gloom,  pessimisn,  and  division  over  Viet- 
nam, Sir  Robert  lliompson  recently 
wrote  an  article  In  the  Daily  Telegrai^ 
of  London,  June  25,  1971,  expressing  tiie 
opinion  that  "Vietnamlzation"  has  suc- 
ceeded and  that  the  military  situatlcxi  Is 
indeed  good.  Sir  Robert  Thompson  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing experts  on  Insurgency,  has  visited 
Vietnam  many  times,  and  recently  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  South  Vietnam's  inter- 
nal security  for  President  Nixon's  Na- 
tional Security  Coimcil.  He  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  security  during  Great  Brit- 
ain's successful  operations  against  Com- 
munist Insurgents  in  Malaysia.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Vhttnam:    How  thz  War  Has  Cranoxd 
(By  Sir  Robert  Thompson) 

With  the  anti-war  debate  in  the  United 
States  now  fociulng  on  a  target  date  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the  issue  of  prison- 
ers, the  Calley  and  other  trials,  the  drug 
traffic,  corruption  and  so  on.  the  war  situa- 
tion Itself  Is  becoming  obsciu'ed.  Yet  this 
still  remains  the  overriding  factor  Influenc- 
ing events. 

To  anyone  who  has  not  been  able  to  visit 
South  Vietnam  at  frequent  intervals  over  the 
past  three  years,  thereby  allowing  objective 
comparisons  to  be  made,  the  military,  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  wotUd  seem  In- 
credible. The  very  fact  alone  that  500,000 
American  troops  have  been  withdrawn  with- 
out the  country  falling  apart  Is  Itself  evi- 
dence of  the  general  Improvement  and  of  the 
success  of  pacification  and  "Vietnamlza- 
tion." 

The  Government  of  Vietnam  now  controls, 
and  can  provide  full  security  for.  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  villages  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  control  and  security  in  a  further 
20  per  cent.  In  population  terms  this  covers 
95  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  country  be- 
cause the  remaining  villages  are  in  remote 
and  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  effect  Is 
that  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  are 
now  available  to  the  Government  and  denied 
to  the  enemy.  Over  a  mllion  men  are  full- 
time  under  arms  and  half  a  million  part- 
time.  Many  of  those  in  the  Popular  Forces 
(which  defend  their  own  villages)  are.  In 
fact,  ex-members  of  the  Viet  Cong,  who  have 
changed  sides. 

PBOFKSSIONAL    SOLAIXaS 

In  the  regular  forces  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vletiuun  (ARVN),  whereas  two 
years  ago  only  the  First  Division  was  capable 
of  taking  on  a  North  Vietnamese  division, 
there  are  now  six  or  more  divisions  of  this 
quality,  not  to  mention  other  smaller  unite 
such  as  Ranger  battalions.  A  further  signifi- 
cant change  has  been  in  the  military  leader- 
ship. The  generals  rising  to  the  top  are  no 
longer  political  warlords;  they  are  strictly 
professional  soldiers  who.  in  this  type  of  war 
which  they  have  been  fighting  for  years, 
would  compare  favourably  with  any  in  the 
world. 

The  economy,  especially  in  the  rice-grow- 
ing rural  areas,  has  staged  a  remarkable  re- 
covery. Inflation,  which  a  year  ago  looked 
like  going  through  the  roof,  has  been  held 
down  to  reasonable  proportions.  Last  jrear's 
rice  harvest  was  so  good  that  South  Vietnam 
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expects  to  have  an  export  surplus.  Peasants 
are  buying  tractors,  outboard  motors,  Hondas, 
television  sets  and  transistors  at  such  a  rate 
that  Japanese  businessmen  have  made  a  kill- 
ing. The  new  problems  are  the  promotion  of 
exports,  the  Imposition  of  taxes  and  an  In- 
crease of  salaries  for  troops  and  Oovemment 
servants. 

On  the  political  front  the  stabUlty  and  In- 
creasing competence  of  the  Government  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  securing  progress. 
Whether  the  Government  has  at  the  same 
time  secured  a  larger  measure  of  public  sup- 
port will  be  tested  In  October,  when  President 
Thleu  stands  for  re-election.  Now  that  the 
Assembly  has  amended  the  election  law  to 
restrict  the  number  of  candidates  (there  were 
eleven  In  1967)  to  those  who  have  some 
political  backing  in  the  country,  all  the  in- 
dications are  that  in  a  straight  fight  against 
Vice-President  Ky  or  against  the  former  Gen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh.  President  Thleu  will  secure 
a  comfortable  majority. 

The  whole  nature  of  the  war  has  therefore 
changed.  The  Vlet-Cong  Insurgency  within 
the  South  has  now  become  a  minor  threat. 
An  Interesting  feature  of  its  weakness  is,  for 
example,  the  rarity  of  terrorist  incidents  In 
Saigon  Itself.  This  teeming  city  of  nearly  four 
million  people,  with  its  maze  of  alleys  and 
canals,  E^ould  be  an  urban  guerrilla's  para- 
dise, but  It  Is  safer  at  night  than  most  Amer- 
ican cities. 

The  major  threat  Is  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  along  the  whole  of  the  land  frontier 
from  the  Demilitarised  Zone  at  the  17th 
Parallel  in  the  north  through  Laos  down  to 
the  Cambodian  border  in  the  south.  This 
army,  except  in  small  units  such  as  sapper 
squads,  has  ceased  to  be  an  Infiltrating  army 
because  Viet  Cong  support  within  the  country 
Is  no  longer  available  to  It  on  the  previous 
scale  as,  for  example,  during  the  Tet  offensive 
of  1968.  It  has  therefore  had  to  become  more 
of  a  conventional  Invasion  army  depending 
on  Its  own  sources  of  supply.  Moreover,  Its 
offensive  capability,  as  compared  with  ARVN, 
has  greatly  decreased  as  a  result  both  of 
heavy  casualties,  caused  partly  by  Its  previ- 
ous offensive  tactics  against  superior  fire- 
power, and  of  its  conunltments  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

The  loss  of  its  border  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Kampong  Som  ( Slbanoukvllle ) 
as  its  nuijor  supply  port,  with  the  brave 
resistance  of  the  Cambodians,  has  almost 
eliminated  the  threat  to  Saigon  and  the 
Mekong  Delta  from  the  Cambodian  border. 
The  whole  supply  traffic  for  these  southern 
forces  now  has  to  come  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  through  Laos  and  recent  opera- 
tions have  demonstrated  that.  In  addition  to 
air  attacks,  this  trail  is  no  longer  safe  from 
ground  attack  by  ARVN. 

While  not  a  howling  success,  the  recent 
operation  in  Laos  achieved  its  main  objec- 
tives and  was  by  no  means  the  disaster  which 
some  depicted.  The  trails  and  pipeline  were 
disrupted  during  what  should  have  been 
their  peak  operating  period  before  the  mon- 
soon. Vast  quantities  of  supplies  were  de- 
stroyed and  the  casualty  figures  were  at  least 
three  to  one  in  South  Vietnam's  favour.  Al- 
though the  cost  was  still  high  the  operation 
has  compelled  the  North  Vietnamese  to  de- 
ploy forces  to  defend  the  trail  over  most  of 
Its  length.  These  forces  in  turn  have  to  be 
supplied  by  the  trail,  thereby  reducing  the 
surplus  available  for  offensive  operations 
into  South  Vietnam. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  President 
Nixon  for  extending  the  fighting  into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  by  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  very  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  which  has  automatically 
spread  the  war.  South  Vietnam  could  only 
maintain  a  completely  defensive  posture 
within  its  own  borders,  thereby  allowing  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  adopt  solely  an  offensive 
posture,  while  there  was  a  large  American 
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army  present  in  support.  As  the  Americans 
withdrew  It  was  necessary  to  change  this 
strategic  situation  by  forcing  the  enemy  to 
adopt  a  defensive  posture. 

LOGISTIC  SXTPFOBT 

If  the  previous  situation  had  continued 
It  would  have  been  like  allowing  the  enemy 
a  permanent  penalty  ^ot  at  the  long  goal- 
mouth of  Uie  South  Vietnamese  land  fron- 
tier and  giving  him  a  free  chcdce  of  where 
and  when  to  "shoot."  To  defend  South  Viet- 
nam, and  thereby  to  safeguard  the  American 
withdrawal.  It  became  vital  to  spoil  the 
enemy's  offensive  preparations  and  to  com- 
pel him  in  turn  to  defend  his  own  base  areas. 

If  progress  within  the  South  continues 
over  the  next  18  months, 'as  it  should,  there- 
by releasing  yet  more  ARVN  forces  for  cross- 
border  operation,  there  is  every  chance  that 
South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  oontaln  the 
major  threat  indefinitely,  even  though  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  receive  substantial 
Russian  and  Chinese  aid.  The  Issue  will 
cease  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  will  become  instead  the  reliability 
of  continued  American  economic,  logistic  and 
training  support.  This  must  be  absolutely 
convincing  to  both  sides  if  a  successful  out- 
come is  to  be  achieved.  The  position  is  there- 
fore that  the  war  is  unlikely  to  be  lost 
militarily  In  Vietnam.  It  can  only  be  lost 
politically  In  the  United  States. 


FROSTBURO  STATE  COLLEGE  BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM  PLANS  TRIP  TO 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MAMTUMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basket- 
ball team  of  Prostburg  State  College, 
known  as  the  Bobcats,  is  planning  a  trip 
to  Czechoslovakia  from  December  27, 
1971,  to  January  10,  1972.  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Cordts,  head  of  the  department  of  health 
and  physical  education  at  Prostburg,  is 
coordinating  the  plans.  So  far  the  team 
has  raised  $2,500  of  the  $6,000  needed  to 
make  the  trip  possible.  Contributions 
have  been  received  from  community  or- 
ganizations, the  college  student  govern- 
ment, alumni,  and  faculty. 

The  trip  in  Czechoslovakia  is  being 
arranged  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Heger,  na- 
tional baskethall  coach.  In  1969  the 
Sparta-Prague  basketball  team  stayed  6 
days  in  Prostburg  playing  the  Bobcats 
and  other  area  teams.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  idea  of  Prostburg  travel- 
ing to  Czechoslovakia.  The  funds  for 
travel  and  sightseeing  expenses  from  the 
United  States  to  Prague  will  be  paid  by 
contributions. 

The  Bobcats  would  leave  Baltimore  on 
December  27,  1971,  play  a  tournament 
in  Prague,  a  tournament  in  Roudnice, 
and  a  game  in  Karlovy  Vary.  They  would 
return  to  the  United  States  on  January 
10, 1972.  It  has  been  said  that  the  people- 
to-people  sports  program  Is  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  international  sports 
exchanges  on  the  premise  that  when  good 
sportsmen  get  together,  mutual  under- 
standing and  friendship  are  broadened. 
I  would  like  to  commend  Prostburg  on 
their  plans  and  wish  them  success  in 
Eu;hlevlng  their  goal. 


oxvn- 
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LOUISIANA    SUPREME     CX3URT 
JUSTICE  HAMLIN  0»  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomnAM* 

IN  THB  HOT78S  OP  BSFBESKNTATIVKS 

Tuetdap.  July  S.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  AasociAte 
JuBtloe  Walter  B.  Hamlin  of  tbe  Louisi- 
ana Supreme  Court  has  given  his  assess- 
ment of  the  Nation's  crime  rate  saying: 

The  N»tloD'i  crime  i«t«  would  drop  dna- 
ttcally  U  the  United  at»te*  Supreme  Court 
would  only  t«ke  the  huideuffs  off  our  police. 
Our  lAW  enforcement  c^Bcers  are  throttled 
by  judge-made  rullnge  that  stagger  the  com- 
moQ  senae  of  the  average  dtiaen. 

Justice  w^TTiiin  finds  from  judicial  ex- 
perlmce  that  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Mapp  against  Ohio  creates 
the  biggest  problem,  and  if  it  were  over- 
turned would  "take  75  percent  of  the 
handcuffs  off  the  police." 

Justice  Hamlin  is  one  Supreme  Court 
Justice  who  understands  that  the  answer 
to  the  soaring  crime  rate  Is  not  more 
money,  more  talk,  and  more  Investlga- 
tico,  but  rather  more  action — enforce- 
ment. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  a  State  which 
has  many  courageous  and  outspoken 
leaders  who  still  believe  in  honest  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  our  time  rather 
than  passing  them  over  to  the  succeed- 
ing generation. 

The  article  fellows: 
LoTTisiAirA    STTPanfX    Cotrar    Jmrncx    Satb; 

"Tuu  HAirscurra  Orr  Polics  htra  Cuiix 

Rate  Would  Dtop  DaAencAixT" 
(By  Raymond  VlUwock) 

"The  nation's  crime  rate  would  drop  dra- 
stically If  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  would  only 
take  the  handcuffs  off  our  police,"  a  Loui- 
siana Supreme  Court  Aaaooctate  Justice  says. 

"Our  law  enforcement  officers  are  throttled 
by  Judge-made  rulings  that  stagger  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  average  citizen,"  Justloe 
Walter  B.  Hamlin  told  the  Enquirer. 

"People  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  a  convicted  murderer  or  rapist, 
or  anyone  else  unchallengeably  guilty, 
should  be  freed  because  of  some  inconse- 
quential error  which  did  not  diminish  by  any 
common  standard  the  fairness  of  the  trial," 
he  said. 

"The  public  simply  cannot  understand 
these  rulings.  They  feel  there  Is  today  the 
danger  of  having  a  nation  of  criminals  within 
our  great  nation." 

Judge  Hamlin  said  the  biggest  obetacle 
the  police  have  to  overcome  In  fighting 
crime  is  the  Supreme  Court's  1961  Mapp  vs. 
Ohio  decision,  whose  main  effect  Is  to  require 
police  to  have  search  warrants  for  nearly  all 
searches  and  seizures. 

"I  would  say  that's  the  biggest  problem. 
Overrule  Mapp  vs.  Ohio  and  you  take  76  per- 
cent of  the  handcuffs  off  the  polloe. 

'Tve  been  listening  for  years  to  people 
talking  about  soaring  crime  rates  and  what 
can  be  done.  Tons  of  ink  and  millions  of 
hours  have  been  devoted  to  the  problem. 
But  there's  only  one  thing  you  have  to  do. 
and  that's  overrule  Mapp  ve.  Ohio."  said 
Hamlin,  who  has  been  a  Justice  for  12  years. 

The  effect  of  the  Mapp  dedalon  has  been 
to  handcuff  police  in  pursuing  suspects,  he 
said. 

"Take  the  case  of  a  raid  on  a  bookmaker. 
These  places  are  frequented  by  people  who 
violate  laws.  In  the  old  days,  you  didnt 
need  a  search  warrant  to  raid  one  of  these 
places.  And  if  the  p<^toe  siwtted  any  evidence 
of  other  crimes  they  could  act  on  them. 
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"Today,  however,  you  need  the  warrant. 
And  when  you  raid  a  place  there  Is  lota  of 
running  an>und  and  destroying  evidence — 
and  that's  handcuffing  police  and  encour- 
aging criminals. 

"It's  the  same  In  practically  all  police  In- 
vestigations. Say  there's  been  a  murder.  In 
the  old  days  you  oould  go  Into  the  house  and 
look  for  the  murder  weapon,  clothing,  any- 
thing that  ml^t  be  a  clue. 

"But  today,  with  Mspp  vs.  Ohio,  the  polloe 
need  the  warrant  to  look  for  these  things. 
Their  hands  are  tied.  It's  the  same  with  all 
felonies. 

"In  those  old  days,  police  officers  were 
not  burdened  with  the  present  problems  that 
are  placing  them  in  a  state  of  frustration 
and  confusion,  with  hardly  any  yardstick  to 
guide  them  as  to  what  should  be  done  and 
what  should  not  be  done. 

"Yet  In  those  days,  we  bad  generally  good 
law  enforcement,  and  pe(H>le  were  happy  and 
safe.  We  were  far  from  being  what  Is  now 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  'police  state.' 

"You  dont  need  any  fancy  commissions  to 
tell  you  what  to  do  to  lower  the  crime  rate. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  old  laws — the  ones  that 
worked." 

Hamlin  has  still  another  complaint  about 
BCapp  vs.  Ohio — ^he  blames  it  for  the  tremen- 
dous case  backlog  in  courts  today. 

"The  first  thing  a  defense  attorney  does 
today  Is  file  a  motion  to  quash  his  client's 
arrest.  The  second  Is  to  tiy  and  quash  the 
search  warrant — that  means  two  trials  be- 
fore you  even  try  the  case  itself. 

"That  means  protecting  lawbreakers  and 
letting  gunty  people  off  on  technicalities," 
Hamlin  s&ld. 

"Criminals  know  about  clogged  dockets  and 
many  figure  there's  a  good  chance  of  getting 
out  of  a  trial  legally  even  if  they're  arrested." 

And  onoe  the  case  is  through  the  state 
court,  Hamlin  said,  the  defense  attorney  can 
start  the  whole  process  again  in  federal  court 
by  claiming  his  client's  civil  rights  were  vio- 
Uted. 

"I  don't  believe  the  court  shoiild  be  bur- 
dened with  all  these  remedies,  or  that  the 
police  should  be  handcuffed  by  some  of  these 
court  rulings. 

"I've  had  Judges  complain  to  me  how  they 
have  to  try  cases  two  and  three  times.  Fve 
had  police  complain  to  me  bow  their  bands 
are  tied.  I  dont  think  there's  any  doubt 
about  It.  If  Mapp  vs.  Ohio  were  repealed : 

"Police  could  pursue  criminals  more  ag- 
gressively. 

"It  would  clear  up  the  backlog  In  our 
courts. 

"And  It  would  cut  the  crime  rate  and  allow 
police  to  do  their  Jobs." 
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COMMENDATION  TO  THE  BUL- 
LOCK'S CO. 


Solid  waste  disposal  is  one  of  our  moat 
frustrating  ecological  problems.  We  can 
no  longer  assume  that  there  will  always 
be  some  place  to  dump  the  trash  by  the 
traditional  means.  Recycling  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  of  the  best  solutions  to  the 
problem  and  should  be  encouraged 
whenever  possible. 

The  Bullock's  Co.  deserves  our  com- 
mendation for  the  foresight  and  sense  of 
community  respcMislbillty  displayed  in 
their  collection  and  recycling  project.  If 
their  example  were  to  be  followed  by 
other  private  businesses,  the  results 
would  be  phenomenal. 

Also  to  be  commended  for  their  co- 
operation with  Bullock's  are  Boy  Scout 
Troop  235  of  Santa  Ana,  the  Lakewood 
Environmental  Council,  the  Long  Beach 
City  College  Ecology  Club,  the  Ecology 
Club  of  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach,  and  the  Cerritos  College  Environ- 
mental Action. 

Ilie  solutions  to  many  of  our  ecologi- 
cal problems  lie  in  the  expression  of  con- 
cern and  willingness  to  act  in  a  wholly 
unselfish  way.  as  exemplified  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Bullock's  project. 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALZrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever  a 
major  social  issue  begins  to  reach  a  point 
of  consensus,  it  becomes  fashionable  to 
make  high-sounding  public  statements. 
So  it  Is  with  economy.  We  find  today  more 
talk  than  action.  It  is  therefore  refresh- 
ing and  encouraging  to  find  a  major  re- 
tail corporation  sponsoring  a  specific 
nitty-gritty  program  to  stem  the  tide  of 
pollution.  Recently,  the  Bullock's  Co.  set 
up  at  each  of  their  seven  depcu-tment 
stores  in  southern  California  stations 
for  the  collection  of  newspapers  and 
cardboard,  aluminum,  and  glass  con- 
tainers for  recycling. 


COAL  MINE  SAFETY 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 


or 


vnuiunA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  follows  the  text  of  my 
statement  before  special  Department  of 
the  Interior  public  meetings  on  the  De- 
partment's enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969: 

STATKICXNT  or   RKFaSSKNTATtVZ  KXN    HXCRI.KH 

or  WssT  VntciNiA  at  Depastmknt  op  thi 

Intkuob  Mxrrmc  on  Entobcxment  or  thx 

Pedekal   Coai.   Mine   Health    and   Sartt 

Acr  or  1969,  Jult  3,  1971 

On  December  13,  1968,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  called  a  coal  mine  safety  con- 
ference in  this  very  auditorium.  22  days  after 
the  disaster  at  Farmlngton,  W.  Va.,  which 
snuffed  out  78  lives.  Here  we  are  again — 
932  days  and  678  lives  later — meeting  to  talk 
about  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  At  the  rate 
men  were  killed  sind  Injured  in  the  mines 
last  year,  I  have  arrived  at  an  average  figure. 
While  this  conference  has  been  in  session, 
30  coal  miners  have  been  killed  or  injtired 

In  my  remarks  to  the  1968  conference.  I 
noted  that  "the  profits  of  the  coal  industry 
are  increasing,  production  Is  Increasing,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  years  ahead  are  very 
bright  for  King  Coal."  That  is  certainly 
more  true  in  1971.  At  the  1968  Conference. 
I  posed  the  question:  "Will  Congress  have 
the  courage  to  enact  a  really  meaningful 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  law?"  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  "Yes." 

I  closed  my  statement  to  the  1968  Con- 
ference with  this  sentence:  "If  we  do  our 
Job,  we  won't  have  to  have  any  more  coal 
mine  safety  conferences." 

Well,  here  we  are.  We  haven't  done  our 
Job.  Accidents  and  deaths  continue  in  this 
most  baeardous  occupation,  and  no  amount 
of  statistical  Juggling  can  escape  the  grim 
conclusion  that  there  are  far  too  many  acci- 
dents no  matter  how  you  measure  them  or 
compare  them. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Pederal  Coal  Mine 
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Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  was  this  ring- 
ing phrase:  "Congress  declares  that  the  first 
priority  and  concern  of  all  in  the  coal  min- 
ing Industry  must  be  the  health  and  safety 
of  Its  most  precious  resource — the  miner." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  itself  has  been  at 
best  schizophrenic  In  its  approach  to  the 
statement  of  purpose  which  I  have  Just  read. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  Bureau  has  been  ex- 
emplary, and  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many 
Inspectors  and  Bureau  officials  have  been  ef- 
fective. Yet  the  split  personality  of  the 
Bureau  Is  evident  In  the  timidity,  stupidity, 
or  outright  failure  to  enforce  the  law  on 
the  part  of  other  Bureau  officials. 

Some  of  the  early  troubles  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  can  be  blamed  on  lack  of  leader- 
ship, during  the  seven-month  period  from 
the  firing  of  Director  John  P.  CLeary  In 
March,  1970,  until  the  appointment  of  Direc- 
tor Elburt  F.  Osbom  In  October,  1970.  Some 
of  the  early  troubles  may  also  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  trained  inspectors  needed  by  the 
new  law,  although  the  Bureau  now  has  1,090 
inspectors  on  duty  and  will  have  1,360  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Only  a  handful  of  fines  were 
collected  during  1970,  and  the  i>enalty  sched- 
ule became  the  victim  of  legal  snarls,  timidity 
and  bureaucratic  Inaction.  Someone  dreamed 
up  the  brilliant  idea  that  inspectors  in  the 
field  ought  to  telephone  Washington  to  get 
permission  to  close  down  mines  with  hazard- 
ous conditions,  and  Washington  defended 
this  illegal  practice  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Bureau  wanted  to  sit  down  and  reason  to- 
gether with  the  violators.  The  Bureau  is  very 
responsive  to  coal  operator  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion, and  often  tries  to  accommodate  coal 
operators,  again  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ing coal  miners. 

As  in  so  many  instances,  when  this  illegal 
practice  was  made  public,  it  was  quickly 
stopped  by  the  Bureau.  Yet  the  clandestine 
meetings  of  coal  operators  and  Bureau  of- 
ficials to  consider  changes  In  the  regulations 
and  administration  of  the  law  somehow  per- 
slstea.  I  do  not  of  course  know  what  went 
on  behind  those  closed  doors,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  much  good  news  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  average  coal  miner 
which  came  out  of  these  meetings.  The  Bu- 
reau apparently  could  not  shake  Its  time- 
honored  role  as  a  sympathetic  broker  among 
powerful  pressure  groups  all  interested  in 
production.  The  top  union  leadership  con- 
tinued to  play  too  much  the  role  of  a  produc- 
tion partner  instead  of  a  vigorous  and  aggres- 
sive advocate  of  strict  enforcement  of  the 
mine  safety  law.  In  fact,  in  the  summer  of 
1970,  when  a  group  of  coal  miners  struck  for 
stronger  enforcement  of  the  mine  safety  law, 
the  UMWA  leadership  sprang  into  the  breach 
and  took  sides  against  their  own  coal  miners 
because  they  were  interfering  with  produc- 
tion. 

I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  in  phrase- 
ology between  the  statements  made  at  yes- 
terday's conference  by  Dr.  Osbom  and  Joseph 
E.  Moody,  President  of  the  Bitiunlnous  Coal 
Operators'  Association  on  the  issue  of  how 
closely  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  coal 
operators  should  work  together.  Mr.  Moody 
stated:  "We  are  disturbed  by  what  i4>pear8 
to  be  an  adversary  approach  by  the  Bureau 
In  administration  and  enfOTcement  of  the 
Act."  A  few  sentences  later,  Mr.  Moody  states: 
"We  are  pleased  to  report  today  that  this  ad- 
versary approach  appears  to  be  diminishing. 
There  is  greater  and  more  effective  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  ...  At  least  the  lines 
of  conununlcation  are  firmly  established  for  a 
candid  exchange  of  views  and  there  is  a  much 
better  mutual  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved." 

Director  Osbom  in  his  own  statement  ac- 
knowledged, almost  apologetically:  "There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  adversary  situa- 
tion developed,  with  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  inspectors,  the  pressure  on  the 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  law  and  the  prob- 
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lems  encountered  by  the  industry  in  trying 
to  comply.  We  are  aware  of  this  problem 
and  ask  all  operators,  labor  organizations, 
miners  and  supervisors  to  Join  with  us  In 
finding  ways  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open  between  you  and  our  inspectors 
and  let  us  maintain  a  team  effort  against 
death  and  disease  in  the  mines.  To  do  the 
Job  we  must  all  work  together  all  of  the 
time." 

Now  I  admire  Dr.  Osborn  for  his  bound- 
less optimism  and  marvel  at  his  trustful 
attitude  in  advocating  the  "come  let  us  rea- 
son together"  approach.  The  blimt  fact  is 
that  for  most  of  its  existence  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  the  bedfellow  of  the  coal 
Industry,  and  it  is  precisely  this  supine  and 
subservient  attitude  which  further  weak- 
ened the  almost  toothless  mine  safety  laws 
on  the  books  prior  to  1969.  The  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators'  Association,  the  National 
Ooal  Association,  and  the  small  coal  opera- 
tors have  their  people  here  day  in  and  day 
out,  tr3ring  to  work  things  out  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  and  with  their  friends  within 
the  Biireau  in  such  a  way  that  the  law  won't 
Interfere  with  production.  I  don't  blame 
Joe  Moody  for  this,  that's  his  Job;  he's  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  and  he  really  earns  his 
pay.  But  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  charged  with 
protecting  the  public  interest,  with  enforc- 
ing the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  when 
these  closed-door  meetings  with  the  coal 
Indxistry  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  taken 
place  in  the  past,  it  U  the  working  coal  miner 
who  usually  suffers  in  the  end. 

If  there  were  a  strong  and  vigorous  lead- 
ership by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica to  provide  a  genuinely  equal  counter- 
vailing force  to  the  small  and  large  coal  op- 
erators, then  this  problem  of  closed-door 
consultation  might  not  be  so  damaging  to 
the  protection  of  the  working  coal  miner.  I 
wonder  how  frequently  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
really  tries  to  sit  down  with  working  miners 
and  solicit  their  opinions  on  what  must  be 
done  to  protect  the  working  miner — I  don't 
mean  the  top  union  officials.  I  mean  those 
who  actually  dig  the  coal. 

I  applaud  the  statement  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  made  In  opening  this 
conference:  "Partisan  politics  has  nothing 
to  contribute  to  the  life  and  health  of  the 
miner." 

Yet  the  year  1971  marks  the  polltldzatlon 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Few  mourned  the 
departure  of  Pred  J.  Russell  as  Undersecre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  who  has  not  been  heard 
from  since,  but  the  Rvissell  spirit  of  soften- 
ing the  administration  of  the  mine  safety 
law  when  it  interfeis  with  production  Is  a 
spirit  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  Let's  face  it,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  political  appointees  in  policy- 
making positions  who  simply  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  either  the  letter  or  spirit,  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969.  I  know  Dr.  Osbom  well 
enough  to  know  he  doesn't  believe  this,  but 
there  are  some  officials  in  this  Bureau,  some 
in  the  Department  too,  who  act  as  though 
they  felt  a  ton  of  coal  is  more  valuable  than 
the  life  of  a  coal  miner.  As  long  as  that  atti- 
tude persists,  we  might  as  well  forget  about 
progress  in  mine  safety. 

On  February  18,  1971.  I  stated:  "The  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Russell,  healthy  though  It  is, 
will  not  result  in  an  overnight  change  which 
will  produce  mine  safety.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  honeycombed  with  Russell 
appointees  who  share  his  phlloaophy  that 
thoee  who  paid  the  piper  should  continue  to 
call  the  tune." 

There  are  many  living  symbols  of  the 
politlclzatlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  will 
not  indulge  In  personalities  by  naming  them. 
Everyone  in  this  room  knows  them.  Some  of 
them  feel  that  "law  and  order"  was  a  phrase 
which  applies  only  to  longhalra  who  block 
traffic  and  kick  over  garbage  cans,  and  not 
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to  practices  which  endanger  the  lives  and 
safety  of  coal  miners. 

Yes,  I  agree  with  Secretary  Morton  m  what 
he  says  about  "partisan  p<^tlos."  But  their 
party  politics  isn't  nearly  as  asrlous  as  their 
"boardroom  pcdiUcs",  and  their  sincere 
btiief  that  the  greatest  disasters  are  not  the 
Parmlngtons  or  the  Hydene,  but  brownouts 
which  might  result  from  lower  coal 
production. 

EnforcemMit  of  the  mine  safety  law  was 
crippled  in  1970  by  the  Ablngton,  Virginia 
lawsuit.  Onoe  again  we  find  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  faced  with  a  lawsuit  filed  by  a  group 
of  small  mine  opentors  seeking  to  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  the  1969  law.  About 
14  months  ago,  small  mine  operators  sought 
the  same  objective.  For  a  period  of  nearly 
nine  months  thereafter  they  successfully 
Impeded  enforcement  of  the  law,  thereby 
resulting  in  a  mounting  toll  of  dealths  and 
injmles  among  ooal  miners.  During  this  pe- 
riod, Btveau  and  Interior  Department 
lawyers  stumbled  and  bungled  their  way 
through  this  lawsuit.  In  the  end,  the  suit 
was  setUed  "without  prejudice"  by  the  Oov- 
emment.  Thus,  the  small  mine  operators 
were  free  to  try  again,  because  the  Oovem- 
ment  refused  to  Insist  that  settlement  be 
with  prejudice.  And.  indeed  they  are  trying 
again  in  oourt. 

Will  we  have  a  repetition  of  last  year's 
events?  I  have  seen  nothing  since  then  to 
make  me  believe  this  is  not  possible. 

It  is  time  tar  the  Bureau  and  its  ofllclals 
to  stop  pussyfooting  and  begin  now  to  insist 
on  safety  for  our  miners. 

The  Bureau's  inspectors  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  impoee  the  necessary  penaltiee  in 
order  to  make  coal  operators  aware  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  unsafe  practices. 

The  Bureau's  assessment  ofllcera  should 
recommend  stiff,  but  equitable  fines  after 
considering  the  factors  set  forth  in  the  law. 
Here,  I  must  ai^laud  one  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminers of  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
who,  only  a  few  days  ago,  had  the  guts  to 
set  a  meaningful  penalty  of  nearly  SlO.OOO 
for  safety  notations.  He  did  so  after  the  Bu- 
reau assessed  the  penalty  at  only  $900  and 
then  lowered  It  after  a  protest  to  $500.  The 
operator  appealed  that  lowered  assessment. 
I  hope  in  the  future  that  the  Bureau's  as- 
sessment officers  have  the  same  amount  of 
guts. 

Dr.  Osbom  knows  that  I  am  very  prone  to 
hand  out  bouquets,  and  I  delivered  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  3,  1971,  entitled  "Praise  for  Dr.  Elburt 
P.  Osbom."  In  my  address  to  my  colleagues, 
I  Indicated  that  "Director  Oebom  and  his 
Bureau  are  displaying  courage  and  objec- 
tivity m  stating  that  coal  dust  levels  under 
the  ctirrent  law  are  'clearly  attainable  with 
present  technology.' "  I  further  praised  Dr. 
Osbom  for  bis  May  3  statement  In  which  he 
stated  that  the  progress  in  dust  control 
"makes  me  very  optimistic  about  the  en- 
tire industry's  meeting  the  2.0  milligram 
standard  by  the  end  of  1973  with  a  minimum 
of  difficulty." 

Imagine  my  surprise  last  evening  in  pick- 
ing up  a  copy  of  Dr.  Osbom 's  statement  to 
this  conference  yesterday  in  which  he  back- 
tracked on  his  May  3  statement.  He  told  this 
conference  yeart«rday  that  despite  the  use  of 
proper  ventilation  and  water  sprays,  "how- 
ever, additional  progress  must  be  made 
through  more  effective  use  of  present  tech- 
nology, development  of  new  technoloffy,  and 
comprehensive  education  and  training  iMt>- 
grams  if  the  3.0  mg/m*  standard  is  to  be 
achieved."  (Italics  supplied.) 

In  newspaper  Jargon,  which  Osbom  d'ya 
read? 

There  has  unquestionably  been  progress  In 
the  Bureau,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
Inspectors  now  aboard  and  the  1360  In- 
spectors anticipated  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  increased  number  of  Inspections  and 
penalties  imposed,  and  the  generous  anwunt 
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of  funds  for  coal  mlns  haaJth  and  aafaty 
enfoToement  and  rMcarch.  I  applaud  the 
r«oant  afforta  of  tbe  Bureau  to  step  up  the 
campaign  a(aU>at  rod  oontrol  aoddantB,  and 
I  am  pleaaad  that  to  much  wnphaalB  was 
placed  at  y— tarda y**  ptooaedlnga  on  th« 
nac— Ity  for  mora  ampTiarta  on  roof  oontrol. 

But  the  apllt  personality  of  the  Bureau 
again  showed  Itself  on  the  dark  side  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  massive  public  relations 
sr.hwrtB  to  bombard  coal  miner*  with  radio, 
talevlaton,  billboards,  bumper  stickers,  but- 
tons, and  all  the  gimmickry  Madison  Avenue 
could  muster  to  tell  the  coal  mliters  "Dont 
be  Half  •Safe."  I  know  the  ooal  miners  of  Wsat 
Virginia,  and  I  can  tell  you  categorically  that 
the  kind  of  snow  Job  cooked  up  by  the  amart- 
aleek  advertising  men  will  never  be  swallowed 
by  the  men  who  work  In  the  mines,  You  can't 
sell  mlnera  like  you  sell  soap.  But  my  main 
objection  to  all  this  hoopla  Is  that  It  Just 
might  start  to  make  other  people  brieve  that 
miners  are  the  chief  cause  of  aoddenta. 

The  House  of  Bepreeentatlvas  by  voice  vote 
on  June  30  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
BUI,  stating:  "No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any 
public  relations  firm  for  any  promotional 
campaigns  among  coal  miners."  Now  I  under- 
stand that  a  Member  of  Ctongrees  told  this 
conference  yesterday  that  this  amendment 
should  not  deter  the  Bureau  of  Mines  from 
a  program  of  "education."  I  would  hasten  to 
point  out  the  legislative  history  of  that 
amendment.  In  which  this  very  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  my  amendment  would 
Impede  any  educational  program  by  the 
Bureau.  My  response  clearly  stated:  "You 
cannot  substitute  public  relations  for  educa- 
tion, even  If  you  label  such  a  public  relations 
campaign  as  'education'." 

As  a  former  educator.  I  admire  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Oabom  Is  also  a  former  educator,  as  well 
as  his  role  In  furthering  mine  safety  through 
education  and  not  through  huckstering. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  needs  leas  Batten, 
Barton  and  Durstlne,  and  more  Oabom. 

I  believe  that  mine  safety  can  better  be 
achieved  by  transferring  the  Bureau  of  KUnes 
to  the  employee-oriented  Department  of 
Labor,  rather  than  keeping  the  Bureau  In  the 
production-oriented  Dei>artment  where  It 
now  is.  To  place  this  Bureau  In  a  new  De- 
partment of  Natural  Reaourcea,  as  proposed 
by  the  President,  would  further  submerge  the 
human  problem  of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  ooal  miners. 

Unless  some  of  these  steps  are  taken,  I  am 
not  optimistic  about  the  future  safety  of 
those  who  work  In  the  coal  mines. 

You  can't  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  "good 
old  days"  before  Parmlngton,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  may  try.  The  American  people  won't 
stand  for  this  slaughter  In  the  coal  mines, 
and  they  will  Insist  that  the  mine  safety  law 
must  be  enforced. 


ERNESTO  QALARZA  RECEIVES 
DOCTOR  OP  HDMANE  LETTERS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

Or  CAuvoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPRBaSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jidy  6,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  13.  1971.  President 
Richard  C.  Oilman  of  Occidental  College, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Ernesto  Oalarsa  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters. 

Nearly  SO  years  ago,  Occidental  College 
received  a  letter  from  an  alumnus,  tell- 
ing of  a  young  moD  ot  Mexican  birth  who 
wanted  very  much  to  obtain  a  c(dlege 
education.  Being  without  father  or  moth- 
er, and  having  no  outside  means  of  sup- 
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port,  he  would  have  to  earn  his  own  way. 
However,  this  letter  went  on  to  say : 

Be  Is  willing  to  do  anything — scrub  floors, 
mow  lawns,  wait  on  tablea,  act  as  an  inter- 
pretor — and  ha  la  a  good,  rellabla  worker.  If 
the  college  will  do  something  for  him  for  the 
first  year,  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self after  that. 

He  entered  Occidental  College  in  the 
fall  of  1923,  and  the  promise  was  more 
than  richly  fuUUed.  For  as  a  student  he 
compiled  a  distinguished  academic  record 
which  resulted  In  his  election  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  he  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing debaters  of  his  coUege  generaUon. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  champion  of  causes 
then  unpopular  and  be  often  took  an  In- 
dependent and  forward-looking  stand  on 
a  variety  of  social  issues. 

In  the  years  since  graduation,  these 
characteristics  of  his  college  years  have 
been  directed  toward  the  service  of 
Mexican  Americans  of  the  Southwest 
and  particularly  the  agricultural  work- 
ers in  field  and  vineyard.  His  intellectual 
prowess  has  led  to  the  writing  of  several 
books  and  articles;  his  persuasive  pow- 
ers have  been  manifest  in  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and  In 
public  debate;  his  energies  have  been 
directed  toward  the  achievement  of  so- 
cial Justice  and  equal  opportunity  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Mexican  Amer- 
ican community.  In  all  of  this  he  has 
been  an  activist  in  the  best  sense  and  a 
leader  of  his  people. 

Thus,  the  college  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1927  has  now  honored  Mr. 
Qalarza.  Let  me  add  my  voice  to  the  voice 
of  the  college  and  community  he  has  so 
faithfully  served  and  let  me  add  my 
thanks  for  his  dedicated  and  selfless 
efforts. 
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THE   LOVE   OP  LIBERTY   IS   AMER- 
ICA'S HERITAGE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tue»day,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Fourth  of  July  Independence  Day 
Celebration  reminds  us  again  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage  suid  America's  love  of  lib- 
erty. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star,  on  July 
4.  carried  a  thoughtful  editorial  which 
I  believe  worthy  of  widespread  circula- 
tion. 

There  are  many  problems  for  solu- 
tion but  the  main  dlfflculty  is  distin- 
guishing liberty  from  license.  The  edi- 
torial, in  appealing  for  tolerance  and  re- 
straint, concludes  that  liberty  is  the 
only  thing  you  cannot  have  unless  you 
are  willing  to  give  it  to  others. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Thx  Lovk  or  liianrrr  Is  Amaics's  Hsutaos 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own 
liberty  and  Independence?  It  Is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  otir  bristling  aeacoast. 
our  army  and  our  navy.  Theae  are  not  our 
reliance  against  tyranny  .  .  .  0\ir  reliance 
la  In  the  love  of  liberty  .  .  .  Our  defense  Is 
m  the  spirit  which  prised  liberty  aa  the  heri- 
tage of  all  men  .  . 

That  was  what  Mr.  Lincoln  thought.  He 
said  the  nation  was  "conceived  In  liberty." 
and  his  countrymen   didn't   need   convinc- 


ing. They  were  closer  In  time  to  the  Revolu- 
tion than  this  generation  Is  to  the  ClvU  War, 
and  liberty  was  the  bright  rhetorical  coin 
that  still  quickened  the  pulse.  The  thrill  of 
the  beginning  remained.  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land,"  It  said  on  the  bell,  and 
the  bell  rang,  and  the  dream  came  true.  And 
Washington  remarked,  "Liberty,  when  It  be- 
gins to  take  root.  Is  a  plant  of  rapid  growth." 

Those  who  signed  the  brave  Declaration 
that  we  celebrate  today  (and  tomorrow.  In 
accordance  with  modern  holiday  habits)  said 
that  liberty  is  a  Ood-glven  right.  Hence  It  is 
fitting  that  the  Honor  America  observance 
here  la  emphasizing  the  place  of  religion  In 
America's  history  and  heritage.  And  the  tra- 
ditional District  of  Columbia  fireworks  dis- 
play tomorrow  will  be — In  case  anyone  needs 
reminding — an  expression  of  exultation  over 
liberties  won  and  kept. 

But  today,  some  examiners  of  the  Ameri- 
can condition  are  saying  that  liberty  Is 
stunted.  Is  suffocating  In  the  crabgrass  of 
modern  conformity,  materialism,  oongeetlon 
and  bureaucracy  (both  governmental  and 
corporate).  Americans  are  so  herded  and 
channelised  and  mechanized  In  their  urban 
milieu,  some  say,  that  Independence  Is  a 
shrunken  value  and  liberty  a  coin  that  goes 
clunk.  Polls  showing  a  low  esteem  for  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  produced  as  evidence. 

Some  observers  see,  and  others  fear,  a 
dismal  mushing  out  of  the  splendid  Ameri- 
can experiment,  an  end  of  the  vibrant 
libertarian  spirit  and  the  daring  optimism 
that  were  the  fuel  for  lU  blast-off  IBS  years 
ago.  Among  the  chief  crepe-hangers  Is  poli- 
tical scientist  Andrew  Hacker.  His  book, 
"The  End  of  the  American  Bra,"  depicts  a 
nation  In  decay  and  exhaustion.  Its  members 
faUen  victims  to  a  malignant  obsession  with 
self-interest.  He  sees  the  outgoing,  socially 
constructive  kind  of  democracy  in  eclipse, 
the  grand  dreams  about  washed  up.  Abroad, 
he  believes,  America  has  lost  its  moral  leader- 
ship. 

Others  see  theae  wracking  tlmee  produc- 
ing a  growth  of  reprsaalon,  and  worse,  an 
acceptance  of  It  by  the  majority.  There  la  fear 
that  Americans  will  become  so  accustomed  to 
deferring  to  technological  tyranny,  inclnd- 
ing  electronic  surveillance  of  their  Inner- 
moet  lives,  that  liberty  will  come  to  mean 
nothing  to  them.  They  may  become  re- 
signed, some  seers  say.  to  the  total  man- 
agement of  their  lives,  to  government  secrecy, 
to  the  power  of  an  enormous  military  eatab- 
llshment,  to  the  suppression  of  a  free  press 
and  television,  and  the  engineering  of  opin- 
ion. 

The  worriers  dte  the  non-voting  habits  of 
Americans;  fewer  than  half  of  thoae  of  vot- 
ing age  cast  ballots  last  November,  and  only 
61  percent  in  the  last  presidential  election. 
That  is  deplorable,  but  It  certainly  is  nothing 
new.  In  1059,  only  60.0  percent  balloted.  And 
far  back  in  1834  a  scorching  campaign  was 
cUmaxad  when  38a,(X)0  voted,  out  of  a 
population  of  10  million.  Women,  of  course, 
weren't  allowed  at  the  polls. 

So  before  lamenting  the  supposed  decline 
of  liberty.  It  would  be  useful  to  look  back 
and  get  it  into  perspective.  Liberty  has  been 
a  galvanic  force  in  this  country,  and  must 
always  be.  We  believe  it  still  has  plenty  of 
voltage.  But  a  considerable  mythology  has 
grown  up  around  it.  It  has  never  tranaflxed 
the  whole  multitude,  never  been  a  sure  thing. 
Probably  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  populace 
actively  supported  the  American  Revolution, 
which  we  celebrate  today.  And  with  the  new 
nation  not  yet  a  decade  old.  In  an  Imagined 
crisis,  it  moved  forcibly  to  deny  through 
the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acte  the  libertlaa  that 
had  been  proclaimed. 

Suppreealon  of  rlghU  and  abuse  of  liberties 
came  again  in  the  Civil  War.  World  War  n 
and  McCarthy  periods,  in  organised  labor's 
tumultuous  emergence  and  in  efforts  of 
mlnorltleB  to  gain  full  cltlaenshlp.  Some  can 
still  remember  when  almost  no  one  spoke 
of  the  black  man  voting  In  the  South,  and 
many  ridiculed  the  Idea  of  women  voting 
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anywhere.  And  America  has  always  been 
materialistic,  as  Hacker  should  know.  The 
land  was  exploited  long  ago;  the  lust  for 
property  and  minerals  and  railroad  >  corridors 
pulled  the  great  tide  westward.  Self-interest 
Isn't  a  modem  invention.  Many  gained  but 
many   suffered   from   its   early   applications. 

How  much  liberty.  Indeed,  did  millions  of 
blacks  and  poor  whites  have  in  the  South 
over  long,  bard  decades  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
isolation  and  oppression,  both  economic  and 
political?  What  choices  did  they  have?  Add, 
too,  the  grain  farmers  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
west, broken  in  recurrent  panics,  and  gen- 
erations of  Industrial  workers  (including 
hordes  of  child  laborers)  before  the  day  of 
humane  labor  legislation.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
that  the  liberties  of  millions  were  cruelly  cir- 
cumscribed by  Impoverishment,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, the  absence  of  communication  and 
understanding. 

No  longer,  some  say  in  despair.  Is  there  a 
common  spirit.  But  when  was  there  ever  a 
common  spirit?  In  the  heydays  of  the  Know- 
Nothlngs,  the  Barnburners,  the  Confederacy, 
the  Klan?  This  is  a  country  of  many  spirits, 
In  competition,  and  that  competition  of 
Ideas  and  emotions  is  as  robust  today,  we 
submit,  as  ever  it  was. 

A  large  segment  of  the  country  hated  the 
Mexican  War,  but  Polk  never  saw  a  protest 
crowd  on  the  Mall;  there  were  no  Moratori- 
um committees  or  Mclntires.  In  this  genera- 
tion, there  has  been  a  frontal  crash-through 
for  civil  rights  that  is  still  in  motion.  The 
chorus  for  rights  and  reforms — from  women's 
liberation,  environmentalists  and  a  score  of 
other — movements — certainly  matches  any- 
thing the  country  ever  heard.  If  liberty 
Is  the  urge  and  the  ability  and  the  cour- 
age to  sound  off,  ask  any  congressman  If  it 
is  alive,  if  be  hears  from  anyone  these  days. 
If  the  young  today  aren't  the  most  vocal  in 
history,  we  are  badly  deceived.  The  main 
difficulty  Is  In  distinguishing  liberty  from 
license. 

Frontier  democracy  and  the  New  England 
town  meeting  are  still  Ideals;  the  citizen  felt 
he  was  a  vital  participant  in  the  affairs  of 
his  time.  But  we  wonder  if  television,  per- 
verse In  some  ways  though  It  may  be,  hasn't 
made  sort  of  a  great  town  meeting  of  the 
whole  country. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
threats  to  liberty.  It  Is  up  for  redemption  in 
every  generation.  It  must  be  defended 
against  the  invasions  of  government  and 
technology,  and  the  violent  excesses  of  radi- 
calism. But  we  are  confident  It  still  is  in- 
grained In  the  national  consciousness  as  well 
as  the  national  creed.  Never  has  there  been 
more  protection  for  the  spoken  and  printed 
word,  as  evidenced  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  Wednesday,  never  more  toler- 
ance of  provocative  political  action. 

Indeed  the  country  may  perhaps  be  nearer 
than  ever  to  accepting  a  verity  from  William 
Allen  White:  "Liberty  Is  the  only  thing  you 
cannot  have  unless  you  are  willing  to  give  It 
to  others."  If  today's  youth  can  make  Its 
celebrated  passion  for  freedom  serve  society 
rather  than  Indulgent  self,  some  of  our  finest 
national  examples  may  still  be  ahead.  That 
necessarily  will  entail  some  sacrifice,  and  dis- 
cipline. 


H.R.  3658:  THE  (X)NQUEST  OP 
CANCER  ACT 


HH.  3658,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act, 
which  I  am  sponsoring  with  several  of 
my  colleagues.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  set  up  a  National  Cancer  Authority 
which  would  undertake  a  sustained, 
large-scale  attack  on  the  causes  of  can- 
cer. It  would  authorize  $400  million  for 
research  immediately  and  would  in- 
crease this  amount  up  to  $1  billion  a  year 
as  soon  &s  possible. 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  embodies 
the  recommendations  of  a  distinguished 
national  panel  of  consultants  to  the 
Yarborough  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  members  of  tliis  panel  con- 
cluded that  a  massive  and  systematic 
attack  on  cancer  is  feasible  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  priority.  Over  300,000 
Americans  each  year  die  of  this  dreaded 
disease.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  develop  some  form  of 
cancer.  Its  victims  include  persons  of  all 
ages. 

I  do  hope  that  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  will  be  reported  out 
of  committee  and  brought  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  vote  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  of  the  Record  the 
names  of  my  constituents  who  have  en- 
dorsed H  Jl.  3658. 

Dr.  Alton  Boyd,  Bspie  Moore,  Eleanor  Sul- 
livan, Betty  Bordeaux,  Clara  Willis,  OUie 
Faye  Sanderlin,  R.  L.  Kirchman,  Elizabeth 
W.  Chandler,  Nell  King,  Mary  Deaton. 

I.lnnte  Hogue,  Blvlan  E.  Watts,  Larry 
Smith,  Kenneth  Conaway,  William  E.  Smith, 
Dorothy  Oartman,  Kmma  Jean  Wlscaver, 
Denlse  Laneford.  Alice  S.  Bates,  Margaret  S. 
Wilson. 

Bernlce  H.  Durham,  Leslie  Beard,  Bill 
Groce,  Ruth  Boyd,  Harold  R.  Aiken,  Boyce 
Davis,  Dr.  Scott  Boyd,  Jo  Ann  S.  Johnson, 
Louise  Handly,  Carlls  Johnson. 

Linda  E.  Portenberry,  Chardette  Shook, 
Phillip  M.  Caurson,  Dareed  Miller,  Geraldlne 
Sanders,  Tommy  Neuman,  Becky  Walker 
Hunter.  Richard  H.  Goodgame,  Tommy  Max- 
weU 

Kay  Harrod,  Lana  Jackson,  Ronnie  Toon, 
Sandra  Sledell,  BlU  Corder,  Vernlece  Phllllpe, 
Billy  McCall,  Sudean  Goodpaster,  Susan 
Hughes,  Mary  Jane  Bell. 

Kaye  PrancU  Lindsey,  W.  R.  Rana,  Deborah 
Booker,  Pam  Sutton,  Phyllis  Ball,  JE^range- 
llne  Keith,  Mary  Jean  HolUns,  Ronald  Gib- 
son, Joann  Thomas. 

Sarah  Waters,  Georgia  Toney,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Curry,  John  L.  Shelby,  Prances  C.  Daniels, 
Merrill  R.  Prltchett,  Linda  Hopper,  Debby 
Bobnett,  Dr,  CecU  Haywood,  Dr.  Jesse  M. 
Ookei. 

Dr.  D.  Wayne  Puckett,  Sarah  Hundley,  Dr. 
Tony  Chandler,  Irene  Puckett,  Dr.  L.  N. 
Wright.  Claudia  Hartness.  Thelma  Collie,  Vel- 
la  Davis,  Alfred  8.  K.  Hul,  D.  Wayne  Divine, 
J.  G.  Webb.  Joseph  Guenter. 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN.  RALPH  E. 
HAINBS.  JR. 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ABKAN8AB 

IN  THE  HOTT8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  of  my  constituents  from  Monti - 
cello,  Ark.,  have  recently  contacted  me 
with  reference  to  their  endorsement  of 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  Qen.  Ralph  E.  Haines.  Jr.. 
commanding  general  of  the  Continental 
Army  Command  of  the  United  States, 
made  an  outstemding  and  slgniflcant  ad- 


dress to  the  Virginia  Peninsula  Chapter  • 
of  the  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va.  What  the  general  had  to 
say  is  so  timely  and  so  Important  that 
I  want  to  share  his  remarks  with  my 
colleagues. 

As  we  all  know  in  these  troubled  days, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  are  be- 
ing blamed  for  practically  everything 
bad  that  happens.  General  Haines  says 
that  the  American  people  "must  hear  the 
other  side"  and  he  proceeds  to  do  just 
that.  The  general's  entire  speech  was 
informative  and  interesting.  He  discusses 
with  candor  and  clarity  the  problems 
facing  the  Army  and  the  necessity  for 
having  a  changing  Army  for  changing 
times.  His  analysis  of  today's  youth  is 
something  that  should  be  read  by  every- 
one. 

I  have  listened  to  many  outstanding 
speeches  during  my  lifetime,  but  Gen- 
eral Haines'  address  that  evening  was  one 
which  will  not  fade  from  my  memory. 

Ttie  address  follows: 
RncAaKs  bt  Gem.  Ralph  E.  Hainxs,  Jb. 

Mr.  Covington,  Congressman  Downing,  Of- 
ficers of  the  Peninsula  Chapter,  General 
Schtltz,  Distinguished  Guests.  Ladles  and 
Gentleman : 

It  la  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  to  speak  to  you  while  standing 
on  home  ground  here  In  the  Peninsula  Chap- 
ter. 

I  always  take  special  pride  In  addressing 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  be  among  those  who  acknowl- 
edge the  role  of  the  armed  forces  In  our 
society  .  .  .  who  are  concerned  about  the 
security  of  this  great  Nation.  To  those  of 
us  In  the  military  who  regard  ourselves  as 
servants  of  the  people,  it  Is  reassuring,  dur- 
ing these  troubled  times,  to  know  that  we 
have  such  loyal  friends  as  are  represented 
here  tonight. 

Since  1050, 1  have  watched  AUSA  grow  and 
develop  into  a  strong,  viable,  and  highly  re- 
spected national  organization.  For  almost  31 
years,  AUSA  has  contributed  its  full  resources 
to  advancing  the  security  of  the  United 
States  ...  to  Informing  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  fundamental  facts  and  factors  per- 
taining to  national  defense  ...  to  fostering 
public  understanding  and  support  of  the 
entire  army  ...  to  promoting  greater  rec- 
ognition of  the  military  profession  .  .  .  and 
to  advancing  the  well-being  and  opportuni- 
ties of  those  who  piusue  a  military  career. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  size  of  our  gather- 
ing here  and  by  the  results  of  our  recently 
concluded  membership  drive.  I  commend 
those  whose  efforts  have  brought  about  a 
revival  of  Interest  In  our  chapter  and  In- 
creased participation  in  its  activities  within 
the  conununlty.  But  I  am  certain  that  we 
can  do  better,  and  that  we  must  all  work 
harder  to  see  that  our  chapter  attains  the 
degree  of  effecUveness  that  its  significance 
warrants.  In  this  connection,  I  continue  to 
believe  that  there  must  be  a  greater  focus  of 
effort  devoted  to  Increased  enrollment  of 
local  businessmen  In  the  association.  They 
are  truly  the  missing  links — if  I  may  use  such 
a  term — in  the  fabric  of  our  organization.  By 
way  of  encouraging  these  further  efforts,  let 
me  point  out  that  we  are  playing  for  some 
very  high  stakes.  This  association  is  not  de- 
signed as  a  purely  social  entity.  Everyone  who 
fcrilows  current  events  is  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  forcefvilneas  of  the  influences 
that  seek  today  to  degrade  the  security  pos- 
ture of  our  nation.  President  Nixon  said 
recently: 

"It  is  open  season  on  the  Armed  Poroea. 
Military  programs  are  ridiculed  as  needleas  If 
not  deliberate  waste.  The  military  profes- 
sion Is  derided  in  some  of  the  beet  drclea. 
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Patriotism  la  considered  by  some  to  be  • 
backward,  unfashionable  fetish  of  the  un- 
educated and  unsophisticated." 

We  must  see  to  It  that  the  American  people 
hear  the  other  side  and  recognise  the  dis- 
tortions In  the  Tlews  the  President  has  cited. 
And  the  effectlveneas  with  which  we  do  this 
Is  magnlfled  when  civilian  spokesmen  carry 
our  message.  Thus,  It  Is  for  good  reason  that  I 
stress  once  more  that  the  new  lease  of  our 
chapter  begins — and  only  begins — with  max- 
imum military  support.  It  Is  fulfilled  by  our 
attracting  a  full  complement  of  responsible 
and  respected  civilian  leaders. 

Our  poatcion  here  on  the  Peninsula  Is  an 
enviable  one.  We  have  a  broad  base  of  mlll- 
tsry  support  from  Port  Monroe.  Port  Bustls 
and  the  Recruiting  Command.  We  have  an 
ezoeUent  source  of  strength  and  a  broad 
variety  of  facilities  upon  which  to  draw. 
Furthermore,  the  Peninsula  community  is 
one  that  Is  both  an  experienced  host  to  the 
military  presence  and  a  traditional  fount  of 
patriotism.  So,  If  we  can't  build  one  of  the 
strongest  chapters  In  the  AU8A  here,  there's 
something  wrong,  not  wtth  our  situation, 
but  with  us. 

I  should  now  like  to  move  from  our  local 
chapter  to  the  International  scene. 

There  Is  an  old  story  about  the  King  of 
Athena,  who,  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Sparta 
during  one  of  their  rare  friendly  periods, 
asked:  "Where  are  the  fortified  walls  to  pro- 
tect your  people?"  The  King  of  Sparta  took 
bis  gueat  to  the  training  ground  and  showed 
him  his  soldiers  drilling.  "These  are  the  walls 
of  Sparta,"  he  said. 

How  true  that  is  with  us  today.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  never  been  very  fond  of  building 
walls  around  our  borders.  First  of  all,  we 
have  sought — with  more  success  than  most 
n»tlons — to  make  good  neighbors  of  the  peo- 
ples who  live  next  door  to  us.  In  the  second 
place,  we  have  always  known  that  no  forti- 
fication is  as  effective  as  well  trained  in- 
dividuals and  units  that  can  go  where  the 
trouble  is  before  the  trouble  comes  to  us. 

Today  the  United  States  has  men  sta- 
tioned in  scores  of  lands  and  nations  around 
the  globe.  They  are  parts  of  the  "Wall"— 
If  you  want  to  call  it  that — behind  which 
we  live  the  kind  of  free  and  democratic  lives 
that  our  forefathers  envisioned  for  us:  be- 
hind which  we  labor  to  help  other  freedom- 
loving  people  attain  their  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world:  and  behind 
which  we  seek  in  every  way  that  we  know  to 
attain  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  today  are 
making  their  down  payment  on  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  currency  of  personal  sacrifice 
and  personal  involvement — Juat  as  the  sol- 
diers of  other  battlefields  made  their  con- 
tribution in  years  gone  by. 

But,  as  the  war  winds  down  in  Vietnam 
and  men  return  to  the  United  States,  our 
Army  faces  new  challenges.  Congreeslonal 
authorization  for  the  draft,  upon  which  we 
have  depended  to  provide  us  with  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  manpower  required  to  meet 
our  needs,  will  expire  on  30  June  of  this  year. 
Its  extension  is  still  being  debated  in  the 
Senate.  Althou^  the  President  has  requested 
a  draft  extension  in  the  strongest  terms,  he 
has  committed  his  administration  to  seek  an 
all-volunteer  force  by  mld-1973.  Secretary 
Resor  and  General  Westmoreland  have 
pledged  the  Army  to  do  everything  within 
its  means  to  move  toward  a  zero  draft.  The 
charge  on  all  of  us  Is  very  great  indeed. 
Obviously,  we  must  Increase  service  attrac- 
tiveness and  public  respect  for  our  Army, 
while  improving  its  professionalism  and  dis- 
cipline (and  I  emphasize  those  last  two 
words) ,  If  we  are  even  to  ai^roach  our  goal. 
This  Is  our  announced  aim  today  as  we  em- 
bark on  an  all-out  effort  to  promote  a  Mod- 
em Volunteer  Army. 

I  recognize  that  many  of  you  are  concerned 
about  any  proposed  termination  of  a  mlU- 
tray  draft  system  and  reliance  on  fully  vol- 
untary  armed  forces.    I    wculd    agree   that 
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prudence  demands  that  we  keep  draft  legis- 
lation on  the  books  untU  we  can  demon- 
strate conclusively  that  a  volunteer  army  Is 
both  feasible  and  effective  in  the  discharge 
of  its  assigned  responsibilities.  The  Army  has 
always  measured  its  strength  net  in  weapons 
or  machines,  but  in  people.  The  fact  that 
these  people  today  come  from  every  geo- 
graphical area  of  our  country  and  every  seg- 
ment o(  our  society  gives  us  what  we  must 
have — an  Army  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
If  we  are  able  to  shift  to  a  volunteer  force, 
we  must  do  so  without  creating  a  gap  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  people  the  Army  is 
designed  to  serve. 

I  also  recognize  that  there  are  probably 
skeptics  among  you  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ways  In  which  the  Army  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove its  image  and  to  enhance  its  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  profession.  I  sense  that  there  Is 
a  shaking  of  heads  about  longer  haircuts, 
no  more  reveille  and  beer  in  the  mess  halls. 
I  can  only  reply  that  we  have  solicited  ideas 
from  a  broad  spectnmi  of  responsible  Army 
leaders  and  are  currently  in  a  test  period, 
trying  out  Ideas  which  we  consider  have 
merit,  confining  these  experiments  to  selected 
locations,  which  are  kept  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions.  Changes  are  always 
difficult,  particularly  In  a  stable  institution 
such  as  the  Army — and  especially  when  they 
alter  proven  methods.  But  times  are  chang- 
ing; and  we  must  be  responsive  to  social 
change,  without  compromising  basic  values, 
if  we  hope  to  remain  In  contact  with,  and  to 
communicate  with,  the  soldiers  we  lead  In 
combat.  I  assure  you,  we  will  not  knowingly 
do  anything  which  impiOrs  the  ability  of  the 
Army  to  fight — which  must  remain  our  pri- 
mary mission.  As  the  trainer  of  men  and 
units  for  our  entire  Army,  we  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  are  acutely  mind- 
ful of  our  responsibilities  to  a  professional 
Army — and  Intend  to  improve  rather  than  de- 
grade the  professionalism  within  the  con- 
text of  the  Modem  Volunteer  Army. 

To  say  only  this  about  the  Volunteer 
Army  Program  might  very  well  appear  to  be 
an  attempt,  on  my  part,  to  "sugar  coat  the 
pill  "  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  the 
changes  we  are  testing  within  the  Army,  and 
with  your  Indulgence.  I'd  like  to  delineate  a 
few.  One  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
In  this  case  by  analyzing  the  young  men  of 
contemporary  American  society  in  terms  of 
the  values  and  attitudes  that  they  bring  with 
them  into  the  military  and  which  condition 
or  produce  their  response  to  the  Army. 

Born  into  ptost-World  War  II  America,  too 
young  to  have  any  recollection  of  the  Ko- 
rean War,  they  know  only  a  nation  that,  in 
their  lives,  has  not  been  challenged  by  any 
threat  and  has  required  it  fully  to  exercise 
Its  power.  Instead  of  such  a  direct  challenge, 
these  men  are  confronted  by  the  prolonged 
uncertainty  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
Here,  their  "Friends  and  Neighbors,"  who. 
as  the  local  draft  board,  make  basic  deci- 
sions about  their  futures,  are  faceless  stran- 
gers. The  mobUity  that  has  come  to  charac- 
terize the  American  family  of  the  mid-twen- 
tieth century  produces  this  kind  of  estrange- 
ment. The  draft  board,  however,  is  only  one 
of  many  institutions  with  which  today's 
youth  cannot  relate  easily.  Long  before  they 
reach  adolescence,  they  begin  to  find  fault 
with  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Having 
neither  exp>erlenced  nor  witnessed  hunger  or 
privation,  they  assume  that  affluence  Is  a 
right,  not  a  reward  for  work.  They  have  both 
the  time  and,  at  least  in  their  minds,  the 
perception  to  challenge  the  time-honored, 
the  valued,  and  the  traditional,  and  to  de- 
mand that  these  elements  of  their  heritage 
demonstrate,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they 
remain  valid.  They  are  quick  to  detect  the 
Inconsistencies  between  our  stated  beliefs  as 
a  Nation,  In  areas  such  as  equal  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizenry — and  the  discriminatory 
practices — often  subtle  in  nature — which  we 
continue  to  countenance.  Their  environment 
affects   their   attitudes   also.   The    incessant 
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bombardment,  through  all  the  varied  media, 
by  commercial  advertising  has  a  deadening 
effect  upon  the  confidence  of  youth  In  the 
presence  of  truth  within  our  society.  From 
their  earliest  moments,  they  instinctively 
doubt  that  "new  improved  brand  X  tooth- 
paste" will  really  give  their  mouths  sex  ap- 
peal, as  their  television  baby  sitter  says  it 
win.  Additionally,  our  youth  are  conditioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  cheating  In  school  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  study  or  of  meeting 
the  Increasingly  stiff  competition  for  grades, 
needed  by  those  wishing  to  gain  admittance 
to  college. 

Thus,  the  beginnings  of  the  "Now"  genera- 
tion's activism  seem  to  He,  In  part,  in  normal 
youthful  energy  compounded  by  a  lack  of 
challenge  and  a  cynldsm  bom  of  sustained 
exposure  to  falsehood.  This  activism  has 
been  pandered  to  by  major  institutions  of 
the  society.  As  our  young  people  have  ap- 
plied presBvire  for  change,  families,  schools, 
churches,  and  political  parties  have  fallen 
back  or  shifted  directions.  In  their  encoun- 
ter with  the  military,  they  have  experienced 
a  severe  case  of  "culture  shock."  They  have 
found  an  institution  which  will  not  com- 
promise its  principles  or  vaiuee.  The  re- 
sponse, or  reaction  of  some  of  our  youth  to 
this  discovery  has  been  violent  and  has  been 
reflected  In  such  acts  as  dynamiting  or  burn- 
ing of  ROTC  facilities,  flight  to  foreign  na- 
tions that  will  harbor  deserters  and  draft 
evaders,  heavy  drug  use,  or  radical  dissent  In- 
side and  outside  of  our  armed  services.  Sup- 
porting and  emanating  from  these  reactions 
is  a  peculiarly  rabid  brand  of  propaganda 
that  seeks  to  characterize  the  military  In 
general,  and  the  Army  In  particular — we  are, 
after  all.  the  bad  guys  who  cause  the  draft — 
as  war  mongers.  We  are  caricatured  as  being 
eager  for  war  In  order  Uiat  we  might  Inflate 
the  size  of  our  military  forces  at  the  expense 
of  other  pressing  national  needs  and,  thus, 
gain  personal  glory  and  promotion. 

What  does  all  of  this  Indicate?  Are  we 
hopelessly  alienated  from  the  very  youth 
frcHn  which  we  must  draw  the  strength 
needed  to  defend  the  Nation?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve so.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  bridle  un- 
der the  lash  of  young  people's  often  un- 
reasonable criticism,  we  can  readily  agree 
that  they  have  identified  aspects  of  our  so- 
ciety that  are  in  need  of  change.  Most  of  our 
youth  accept  and  value  the  basic  tenets  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded;  but  they 
qualify  their  belief  In  them  by  insisting  ttiat 
error  and  hypocrisy  be  c(»Tected  and  that 
the  goals  we  have  established  for  ourselves 
be  consistently  and  sincerely  pursued.  Frank- 
ly, I  find  comfort  In  the  identity  of  purpose 
and  principle  between  us.  We  will,  however, 
have  to  approach  our  youth  In  ways,  and 
through  means,  that  differ  from  techniques 
we  have  used  In  the  past.  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause the  Army  is  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
such  changes  that  we  are  seeking  to  remove 
from  Army  life  irritants  that  we  have  found 
distract  us  from  devoting  our  full  attention 
and  energies  to  our  primary  duties. 

As  we  get  on  with  our  task.  I  believe  we 
must  adopt  a  positive  attitude,  avoiding  dis- 
traction by  headlines.  I  read  recently  In 
Army  Magazine  a  very  eloquent  and  force- 
ful article  by  a  friend  of  long  standing,  now 
retired,  voicing  his  sincere  concern  tbat  de- 
terioration of  discipline  within  the  services 
13  leading  to  our  military  collapse.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  that  gentleman.  He  and  I  agree  in 
most  areas.  However,  I  see  the  problem  cur- 
rently faced  by  the  Army  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent terms.  I  see  our  leadership  being  chal- 
lenged, rather  thnn  our  authority.  I  see  a 
great  need  for  progress  rather  than  reaction. 
I  deplore  as  much  as  my  friend  the  gradual 
erosion  of  our  fighting  capabilities  In  Viet- 
nam. For  almost  six  years  since  the  build- 
up in  Vietnam,  our  leadership  there  has 
sought  to  preserve  those  capabilities  de- 
spite a  near  social  revolution  at  home,  a 
carping  and  often  hostile  press,  the  strong- 
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est  sort  of  crltlclam  or  deprecation  about  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  many  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  a  sinyilar  lack  of 
support  by  the  cltlxenry  of  this  land  as  a 
whole. 

I  prefer  to  leave  Judgments  as  to  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  this  war  to  the  long  view  of 
history — although  I  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  logic  of  those  who,  through  a  strange 
transposition  of  fact,  have  sought  to  trans- 
form the  aggressor  Into  the  aggrieved.  The 
soldiers  reaponslblUty  Is  simply  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  duly  constituted  civilian 
authority.  In  my  view,  he  has  discharged  that 
responsibility  well  and  faithfully  In  a  type 
of  war  quite  different  from  any  In  our  Na- 
tion's history.  Living  for  weeks  on  end  in 
an  Inhospitable  environment  of  mountains. 
Jungles,  and  swamps,  he  has  fought  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  with  a  vicious  and  cunning  enemy 
.  .  .  and  generally  beaten  him  at  his  own 
game.  The  fact  that  he  continues  to  fight 
what  an  increasing  number  of  his  country- 
men choose  to  call  an  Immoral  war  as  well 
as  he  does  Is  a  tribute  to,  and  not  an  indict- 
ment of.  his  steadfastness  and  the  quality 
of  his  leadership.  We  have  never  In  our  his- 
tory been  charged  with  disengaging  from  a 
war  without  benefit  of  an  armistice  or  a  sur- 
render Instrument — and  I  asstire  you  it  Is  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  do  .  .  .  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  tidy  up  the  battlefield  and 
retrograde  far  more  of  our  equipment  and 
supplies  than  we  have  In  any  previous  con- 
flict. These  things  we  must  accomplish  In 
an  orderly  manner  if  we  are  to  conserve  our 
human  and  materiel  resources. 

We  are  today,  psychologically  at  least.  In 
a  post-war  period.  Our  Job  In  CONARC  Is 
to  rebuild  the  dignity,  pride  and  motivation 
of  our  Army.  After  every  war  there  has  been 
a  tendency  toward  a  drop  in  morale,  esprit, 
and  prestige  for  the  man  in  uniform.  We 
mxist  work  to  overcome  this  tendency,  be- 
cause of  its  deleterious  effect  on  both  the 
man  in  uniform  and  the  public.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  soldier  and  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  him  are  principal  Ingredients 
of  our  national  strength.  The  Nation  will  be 
the  loser  if.  over  the  long  term,  the  dignity 
and  pride  of  the  soldier  are  undermined. 

Further,  we  must  re-emi>haslze  the  ele- 
ment of  challenge  within  our  service.  It  Is 
challenge,  not  easy  living,  that  will  attract 
good  young  men  to  Join  the  Army.  By  the 
same  token,  that  challenge,  translated  Into 
meaningful  service,  will  keep  them  In  the 
Army — not  a  Madison  Avenue  slogan  nor  a 
fancy  wall  poster.  Our  young  people  in  serv- 
ice must  see  the  future  as  affording  them 
the  opportunity  for  accomplishment  In  areas 
which  they  believe  In  and  thus  consider 
relevant. 

We  in  the  Army  accept  our  responsibilities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  private  soldier.  We 
strive  In  our  training  centers  to  give  him 
the  best  possible  training  In  order  to  prepare 
him  for  the  supreme  tests  that  be  will  be 
required  to  meet.  But  there  exist  higher  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  people,  espe- 
cially the  disadvantaged,  which  today  only 
the  military  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to 
fulfill.  Each  year  we  take  into  the  Army  a 
quota  of  young  men  who.  for  medical  or  ed- 
ucational re€Mona.  would  not  normally  be 
accepted  into  the  service. 

Since  the  start  of  this  program  In  1960. 
we  have  trained  nearly  200,000  of  these 
men — In  many  cases  providing  them  with 
the  very  rudimentary  capability  of  reading 
at  the  fifth  grade  level  of  comprehension. 
Although  only  about  30%  of  these  men  are 
eligible  to  reenllst  and  achieve  career  sol- 
dier status,  the  Important  thing  is  that  we 
have  given  them  a  chance.  We  have  taken 
some  away  from  street  environment  that 
leads  to  a  life  dependent  on  charity  or  wel- 
fare, and  have  given  another  solution  to 
others  who  would  resort  to  a  life  of  lawless- 
ness. While  this  program  does  little  to  Im- 
prove our  r«enllstment  rates  or  provide  the 
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moat  productive  Investment  of  our  training 
dollar,  we  can  agree  that  it  does  in  some  way 
fulfill  our  duty  to  serve  oiir  citizenry. 

Our  responsibilities  to  the  soldier  no 
longer  end  with  his  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  ready  position  In  civilian  life 
for  a  young  man  whose  training  has  been 
concerned  only  with  combat  skills — closing 
with  the  enemy  on  foot,  driving  a  tank,  or 
loading  an  artillery  piece.  On  a  voluntary 
basis,  we  now  train  these  men  during  their 
last  six  months  of  service  In  a  civilian  Job 
skill  so  that  they  are  Unmedlately  employable 
upon  discharge.  We  are  assisted  greatly  In 
this  effort  by  various  civilian  businesses, 
municipal,  state,  and  federal  agencies — who 
conduct  formal  classes  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing for  Interested  soldiers.  This  program 
which  we  call  Project  Transition  is  con- 
ducted on  a  priority  basis,  beginning  with 
those  who  are  disabled  by  wounds  and  those 
who  had  no  civilian  Job  skill  upon  entry 
Into  service.  It  refiects  a  growing  awareness 
and  empathy  for  the  Individual  American 
soldier.  I  firmly  believe  that  programs  such 
as  this  are  of  paramount  Importance  If  we 
are  to  expect  and  demand  his  loyal  service. 

We  have  other  problems  In  our  Army  to- 
day— related  to  dissent,  drug  abuse,  and  race 
relations.  We  are  attempting  to  face  up  to 
these  problems  in  a  straight-forward  man- 
ner and  to  bring  all  our  energies  to  bear  on 
their  solution.  The  challenges  posed  by  con- 
temporary problems  can  only  be  met  by 
leadership  of  the  highest  order  at  all  echelons 
of  our  Army. 

May  I  offer  this  brief  quote : 

"There  are  people  who  live  In  America — 
and  there  are  Americans." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  a  young  lieu- 
tenant as  he  arrived  home  after  twelve 
months  as  an  infantry  platoon  leader  and 
company  commander  In  South  Vietnam.  He 
did  not  seem  to  be  overly  Impressed  with  the 
dangers  and  hardships  he  had  faced,  nor 
even  with  the  enormous  burdens  of  combat 
leadership  which  he  had  borne.  Instead  he 
had  come  to  realize  that  always  In  our  midst 
are  the  ready  and  the  reluctant — those  who 
carry  their  share  of  the  load  and  those  who 
tum  and  walk  away.  Clearly  etched  in  his 
mind  was  the  overriding  importance  of 
personal  responsibility. 

It  Is  this  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
that  each  of  us  must  feel.  We  cannot  stand 
on  the  sidelines  with  our  hands  In  our  pock- 
ets. We  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  become 
involved.  We  have  today  an  enormoiis  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  for  our  nation  a  first-class 
Modem  Volunteer  Army.  Our  government 
wants  such  a  force,  our  young  men  need  such 
a  challenge;  and  we  who  are  devoted  to  main- 
taining and  improving  the  Army  must  make 
every  effort  to  build  such  a  force  and  to 
provide  such  a  challenge. 

But  as  Oeneral  Westmoreland  said  In  Wil- 
liamsburg several  months  ago,  "We  will  (also) 
need  the  support  of  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  In  business,  industry,  the 
church,  education  and  news  media.  We  can- 
not attract  the  soldier  we  need  into  an  orga- 
nization denigrated  by  some,  directly  attacked 
by  others,  and  halfheartedly  supported  by 
many.  This  coimtry  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  the  Army  is  portrayed  and  believed  as  a 
service  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  a  service  in 
which  only  those  with  the  least  qualifications 
need  be  recruited,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the 
active  help  of  community  and  national  lead- 
ers In  every  field,  even  money  will  not  do 
the  Job." 

Our  Army's  past  success  resulted  from  the 
foresight  and  determination  of  those  who 
served  their  country  before  us.  We  must  all, 
civilian  and  military  alike,  live  and  work  in 
the  awareness  of  the  obligation  we  bear,  be- 
cause this  heritage  Is  now  In  our  safekeeping. 
I  can  close  on  no  more  appropriate  note  than 
a  quote  from  our  commander-in-chief  to  the 
graduating  class  at  West  Point  several  days 
ago.  He  said:  "We  stand  at  what  well  could 
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be  a  turning  point  In  modem  history.  But 
this  momentous  opportUnlty  will  slip  away 
If  America  is  lulled  into  wishful  thinking 
and  passive  policies  .  .  .  events  (today)  offer 
us  not  a  gift  of  ease  but  a  sununons  to  action. 
We  must  be  more  resourceful  than  ever  In  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
determined  than  ever  In  the  maintenance  of 
our  defenses." 
To  that  I  can  only  echo  a  fervent  amen. 


BARRIERS  TO  MANPOWER  MOBIL- 
ITY  AND  UTIIiTZATION  IN  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  FIELD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  equitable 
health  care  In  the  United  States  is  set 
on  a  declining  course.  Our  urban  ghet- 
tos suffer  under  a  burden  of  Inadequate 
facilities  and  expensive  medical  costs. 
Rural  America,  too.  is  neglected  and 
overlooked  in  the  rush  to  provide  skilled 
assistance. 

A  report  has  come  to  my  attention 
concerning  the  "Barriers  to  Manpower 
Mobility  and  Utilization"  in  the  health 
care  field.  Hendrik  Blum,  MID.,  profes- 
sor and  head  of  the  health  administra- 
tion program  for  the  school  of  Public 
Health  in  Berkeley  prepared  this  text  for 
the  National  Health  Council. 

It  spells  out  the  barriers  erected  to  pre- 
vent the  best  utilization  of  manpower. 
But  even  more,  it  provides  the  probable 
solutions  to  solving  this  dilemma. 

Health  care  must  become  relevant  to 
Its  society  or  it  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
And  more  importantly,  the  public  has  to 
Involve  itself  with  its  community  health 
policy  in  order  for  it  to  better  conform 
with  local  needs  and  demands. 

The  Congress  should  be  informed  on 
this  vital  subject  and  it  is  with  this  pur- 
pose that  I  submit  the  following  text: 
BARRZias  TO  Manfowxr  MoBn.rrr  aks 
UrnjZATiON 
(By  Hendrik  Blum.  MX).) 

I.    HKALTH   AND    HEALTH    CAXX:    KXPBCTATIONS 
AND    MAMTOWXX 

National  expectations,  political  promlsers. 
and  health  care  pxirveyors  have  all  and  al- 
ways promised  that  no  one  will  go  without 
health  care.  Our  cards  are  being  called  by  a 
society  that  believes  that  it  oan  afford  any- 
thing within  reason.  Why  don't  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, as  politicians,  as  purveyors,  deliver  on 
our  promises  to  ourselves?  Is  It  confusion, 
poverty,  mistrust,  greed,  or  Just  a  low  prior- 
ity for  health  as  compared  to  war-making 
and  space-Inflating  prestige?  It  is  theas 
things  and  many  more. 

We  expect  an  Intelligent  assessment  by  a 
health  professional  of  what  alls  a  patient,  but 
experience  has  taught  us  that  we  can't  expect 
much  In  the  way  of  any  kind  of  assessment 
of  oxir  national  patient's  complaints  of  (1) 
no  care:  (2)  poor  care;  (3)  Irrelevant  care; 
(4)    unacceptable  care;    (6)    expensive  care. 

it.  Health  itatiu  1$  not  aynonymoua 
with  health  care 
To  begin  with,  experience  tells  me  that  It 
Is  customary  In  all  health  circles  to  confuse 
health  care  services  with  health.  Health  Is 
depicted  In  Figure  I  as  a  state  of  somatic , 
psychic,  and  social  well-being  tbat  is  beavtly 
affected  by  four  major  sets  oT  influeocM: 
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g«n«tlcs,  environment,  penonjJ  httblte  (be- 
bATlor),  and  health  serrlcee. 

In  our  country  we  are  qtilte  sure  that  moet 
of  the  time  health  services  are  not  the  most 
Important  of  the  four  sets  of  factors  that 
Influence  our  well-being.' '  It  Is  not  so  sur- 
prising therefore  that  with  what  Is  already 
the  highest  level  of  health  expenditures  In 
the  world,  we  do  not  have  much  to  show  for 
the  five  billion  dollar  annual  Increase  In  our 
health  bills  In  each  of  the  past  Ave  yean.'  •  > 

B.  Why  have  toe  assembled  to  diacuM 
health  manpotoerT 

We  have  had  bad  reperciuwloiui  from  the 
flanclal  coverage  of  two  small  segments  of 
the  population:  the  aged  and  a  Traction  of 
the  poor.  This  was  In  great  part  caused  by 
lack  of  any  commensurate  Increase  In  trained 
manpower  and  by  having  no  mechanism  to 
provide  care  where  It  was  least  available. 

If  our  position  about  the  Inputs  to  health 
Is  correct  we  have  excused  the  health  pur- 
veyors from  major  direct  responsibility  for 
our  national  failure  to  adequately  improve 
health,  but  they  cannot  be  excused  from  the 
concerns  about  distribution  of  health  care 
services.  There  are  at  least  three  basic  rea- 
sons that  force  us  to  consider  manpower 
Issues. 

1.  Equity  must  be  met.  Health  purveyors 
are  poorly  distributed  and  part  of  that  na- 
tional promise  of  equality  of  opportunity 
means  equal  access  to  the  purveyors  of  care. 
Maldistribution  of  personnel  and  inadequate 
availability  have  to  be  rectified  even  though 
we  can  realistically  anticipate  that  perfect 
distribution  of  health  care  services  might 
at  best  add  a  year  to  the  average  span  of  life 
of  our  people.  Purveyors  are  the  visible  and 
necessary  symbol  of  health  care  even  If  they 
alone  are  not  enough  to  Improve  health. 

3.  Costs  must  be  controlled.  By  our  faUure 
to  try  to  affect  health  needs  intelligently 
(most  of  them  arise  from  aspects  of  living 
other  than  deficient  health  care),  by  faUlng 
to  even  try  to  modify  demands  Intelligently 
(more  commonly,  we  Inflame  and  raise  care 
expectations  by  each  new  publicised  technical 
or  delivery  scheme) .  by  falling  to  produce 
adequate  numbers  and  kinds  of  health  care 
purveyors  to  cope  with  the  needs  and  de- 
mands, by  falling  to  devise  or  utilize  delivery 
schemes  that  counter  the  tendency  to  over- 
use which  results  from  the  present  purveyor 
dictated  cost  plus  basis  of  medical  practice, 
prices  are  being  Jacked  up  and  the  nation's 
wrath  Is  being  drawn  upon  the  purveyors. 
Moreover,  medical  purveyors  order  the  tests, 
the  procedures,  the  drugs  and  the  hospitali- 
zation for  their  patients.  Even  If  their  own 
take-home  only  accounts  for  IS  per  cent  of 
the  health  care  bills,  they  are  the  visible 
keys  to  the  costs. 

3.  Spokesmen  for  health  must  emerge. 
Health  care  purveyors  must  become  the 
spokesmen  for  the  well  being  of  the  people 
of  America  instead  of  for  the  purveyors  of 
care.  Through  their  opportunities  they  do 
know  when  people  are  ailing  and  why.  What 
Is  bad  for  health  wUl  become  the  profession- 
al's concern  or  It  will  become  the  concern 
of  some  other  group.  Available,  Interested 
and  qualified  health  manpower  will  be  the 
means  of  meeting  this  challenge. 

n.  VALUXS  AXD  BKLHra  THAT  MOTTVATX  BX- 
HAVIOB  WHICH  CXKATKS  SAMlIXmW  TO  MAM- 
POWXS  AVAnjtBnJTT  AlfD  TTmjZATION  IN  THK 
HXALTH    CASK    fTSLi) 

Values,  attitudes  and  beliefs  held  currently 
by  health  professionals,  educators  and  ad- 
ministrators are  creating  significant  barriers 
to  providing  the  required  categories  of  man- 
power whether  at  the  "port  of  entry"  into 
health  professions,  forming  and  training  new 
types  of  technicians  or  professional,  or  re- 
ordering or  reorganizing  traditional  respon- 
sibilities. These  are  aided  and  abetted  by  gen- 
eral public  attitudes  as  well. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  PTOfettionaUam 
Professionalism  today  Is  moet  evidently 
operating  from  the  confused  belief  that  qual- 
ity, not  relevancy,  is  the  key  to  adequate 
medical  care,  and  that  no  validation  of  this 
thesis  is  necessary.  It  then  becomes  possible 
to  Ignore  the  real  meaning  of  professionalism 
which  Is  to  serve  suitably  those  who  need  the 
professions'  services.  Quality  Is  never  defined 
In  socially  useful  terms  but  has  as  Its  point  of 
reference  solely  the  purveyor's  view  of  him- 
self. 

QuaUty  of  care  as  rendered  by  the  purveyor 
Is  one  thing,  but  quality  of  care  as  received 
by  the  patient  Is  quite  another  matter.  Al- 
though each  procedure  relating  to  a  patient's 
care  may  have  been  masterfully  executed,  the 
actual  results  In  terms  of  disease  prevented, 
health  or  well-being  restored,  or  productive 
life  maintained  are  not  necessarily  reflected 
by  the  technical  quality  of  the  care  rendered. 
The  acceptabiUty  of  care,  the  timing  of  the 
relation  of  the  care  to  work  and  family  re- 
sponsibilities, the  procedure  In  relation  to 
the  patient's  ability  to  function  socially  may 
all  be  more  critical  than  the  quality  of  tech- 
nology or  medical  skills  applied.  In  fact,  qual- 
ity of  care  goes  beyond  what  the  individual 
received,  for  In  the  aggregate,  society  as  a 
whole  Is  also  the  recipient.  What  Is  seen  as 
valuable  to  each  man  In  the  society  may  In 
fact  be  destructive  to  his  society  and  thus 
eventually  to  him.  The  allocation  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  achieve  certain  levels  of 
health  services  may  cut  into  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  create  the  educational.  In- 
dustrial or  agricultural  basis  from  which  the 
wherewithal!  is  obtained  for  health  services.' 

Clearly,  purveyor  peer  control  for  what  is 
Tendered  must  be  paralleled  by  community 
peer  wmtrol  for  the  relevancy  of  what  Is  re- 
ceived. Let  us  from  now  on  talk  about  ade- 
quacy of  care,  or  better  still  let  us  call  it 
relevancy  as  others  have.'  Relevancy  implies 
effects  on  someone.  Above,  we  have  distin- 
guished technology  as  relevant  to  health 
professionals,  well-being  as  relevant  to  con- 
sumers and  costs  as  relevant  to  society.  (I 
am  indebted  to  Dr.  Agnes  Rovnanek  whoee 
penetrating  thesis  brings  these  issues  Into 
focus  for  me.) 

Many  of  us  are  more  than  a  little  nau- 
seated with  the  misleading  professional  din 
for  peer  control  over  "quality"  as  though 
quality  were  limited  to  medical  definition. 
Under  a  half  century  of  total  peer  control 
directed  at  "quality",  our  nation's  people  are 
still  ex]poaed  to  dangerous  practices,  many  of 
its  health  practitioners  excluded  from  useful 
contact  with  hospitals  and  continuing  edu- 
cation, and  one  quarter  of  its  population  Is 
significantly  underserved. 

Obviously,  In  any  given  society  there  wUl 
have  to  be  trade-offs  between  the  beet  pos- 
sible technology,  the  maximum  in  results 
and  costs,  accessibility  and  scope  of  care. 
These  trade-offs  will  of  necessity  have  to  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  technologists. 
purveyors,  consumers  and  representatives  of 
the  body  politic. 

Prom  the  primary.  Inadequate  and  mls- 
lecMllng  assumption  about  quality  the  pro- 
fesaional  proceeds  through  a  series  of  simi- 
larly questionable  premises  each  of  which 
adversely  affects  selection  and  education  of 
professionals. 

1.  A  misleading  belief  that  quality  of  serv- 
ice Is  guaranteed  by  "quaUty"  of  the  trained 
manpower.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  evidence 
that  technical  quality  varies  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Its  implication.' 

a.  A  misleading  belief  that  "quaUty"  of 
manpower  Is  in  great  part  detMmlned  by 
wise  selection  for  training  among  those  who 
present  themselves  and  that  prior  academic 
success  and  tests  for  brightness  or  aptitude 
are  proper  criteria.  The  correlation  between 
academic  grades  and  success  In  medical  prac- 
tice is  apparently  cloae  to  sero. 

3.  A  misleading  belief  that  quality  of  man- 
power is  measured  by  what  Is  stuffed  Into  a 
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trainee  more  than  by  measuring  what  he 
can  do. 

licensing  Is  In  great  part  dependent  upon 
presentations  of  a  diploma  attesting  to  dura- 
tion and  nature  of  exposure  not  to  com- 
petency, and  qualifying  tests  generally  meas- 
ure what  can  be  crammed  for  and  then  re- 
gurgitated. Moreover,  although  great  noises 
are  made  about  the  evanescent  practical  life 
of  an  education,  there  is  still  very  little  in 
the  way  of  required  continuing  education, 
and  much  less  in  the  way  of  continuing  per- 
formance checks  except  for  medical  prac- 
titioners in  certain  elite  hoepltals. 

4.  A  misleading  belief  that  what  Is  to  be 
stuffed  into  a  trainee  and  how  it  is  to  be 
done  is  the  prerogative  of  his  teachers.  I 
can't  help  but  be  reminded  of  my  four 
lectures  on  Ear.  Nose  and  Throat  as  a  medical 
student  by  four  eminent  professors,  all  of 
which  resulted  In  my  learning  four  different 
ways  of  getting  a  bean  out  of  an  ear. 

Professional  education  is  plagued  by  fast 
changes,  and  more,  by  generally  inadequate 
teachers  who  operate  from  a  position  of  the 
elitist  expert  dropping  pearls  or  beans,  rather 
than  from  a  partnership  for  learning.  Some 
happy  exceptions  at  the  least  exp>ert  levels 
and  some  at  the  professional  schools  presage 
a  happier  day.' 

5.  A  misleading  belief  that  the  Institu- 
tional capacity  to  train  for  a  given  career 
is  a  suitable  determinant  of  when  and  bow 
many  persons  should  be  trained.^'  The  over- 
production of  one  or  another  class  of  prac- 
titioners such  as  the  current  surplus  of  gen- 
eral surgeons  (also  English,  science  and  other 
Ph.  D.'s).  speaks  clearly  to  the  folly  of  this 
approach.  Just  as  though  we  can  afford  to 
waste  training  dollars  and  lives  of  trainees 
in  one  field  while  we  happily  run  short  In 
another. 

6.  A  misleading  belief  that  qualified  train- 
ees will  automatically  respond  to  the  needs 
and  provide  their  services  where  they  are 
needed  most.  Although  the  opposite  situa- 
tion has  finally  been  acknowledged  by  all 
parties,  essentially  nothing  is  ever  said  about 
requiring  health  practitioners  to  practice  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  in  underserved 
areas  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a  socletally  subsidized  education  and  entry 
into  one  of  society's  most  rewarding  occupa- 
tions. 

7.  A  misleading  belief  that  a  qualified 
trainee  will  so  align  himself  with  the  other 
health  servers  and  facilities  that  his  service 
will  be  most  efficiently  and  effectively  uti- 
lized. Again  the  evidence  Is  so  contrary  that 
validation  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  to 
maintain  this  myth.  Health  practitioners  are 
no  different  from  other  mortals  and  in  gen- 
eral can  be  expected  to  work  out  those 
arrangements  which  suit  themselves  best. 

The  foregoing  are  mistaken  premises  which 
the  professionals  "prefer".  There  is  also  a 
series  of  oc^lateral  beliefs  which  are  usually 
denied  or  claimed  to  be  of  little  consequence 
although  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 

8.  Professional  pride  will  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  surrendering  present  prerogatives 
which  adversely  affect  health  care,  or  that 
seeking  changes  of  roles  or  fiinctlons  will  not 
be  seen  as  tantamount  to  an  admlasliMi  of 
deficiencies  or  oversights  by  a  profeaslon. 

9.  Th««  will  be  no  anxieties  or  fears  on 
the  part  of  health  purveyors  that  will  lead 
them  to  oppose  the  takeover  of  various 
activities,  fimctlons  and  n^es  by  leeaer 
trained  and  leas  well  paid  classes  of  purvey- 
ors. (Pear  of  profeaslonal  and  economic  dis- 
placement have.  In  fact,  been  so  prominent, 
on  so  many  professional  interfaces  that  the 
Idea  Is  laughable  that  the  public  interest 
only  will  be  held  uppermost  by  purveyors.) 

10.  The  non-elite  consimiers  can  not 
understand  enough  to  effectively  participate 
in  direction  setting,  but  would  learn  Just 
enoiigh  to  dictate  medical  techniques. 

This  all  sums  up  Into  one  crowning  belief 
that  enough  qualified  personnel  and  quality 
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fadllUes  will  solve  all  the  health  care  prob- 
lems. Yet  we  In  the  United  States  already 
have  the  highest  per  capita  expenditures  and 
with  but  a  few  exceptions  the  most  of  all 
health  services  In  the  world.  Even  In  our 
citadels  of  medical  care  such  as  Boston  or 
San  Francisco  we  haven't  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  health  needs  of  significant 
population  segments  and  no  end  Is  in  sight 
If  we  follow  our  professional  Instincts. 
B.  Btireaucratism 
Althou^  Intended  to  lead  us  to  the  most 
effective  delivery  of  what  is  needed,  not  un- 
like professionalism  which  focused  Inwards 
and  came  up  with  quality  as  its  credo, 
biveaucratlsm.  medical,  health  and  educa- 
tional, also  turned  Inward  and  came  up  vrlth 
the  happy  allocatioru  of  inputs  as  Its  credo. 
Bureaucracy  almost  never  evaluates  Its  out- 
puts, nor  accounts  in  terms  of  service  results 
for  the  Inputs  It  devours.  Its  happiness  with 
input  disposition  is  for  and  with  Itself,  Just 
as  quality  Is  the  security  blanket  for  the 
professions.  Many  misleading  ways  of  think- 
ing and  doing  business  have  arisen. 

1.  Professional  quality  should  be  recog- 
nized first  of  all  and  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied or  trained  person  should  be  In  charge 
and  i>ald  accordingly.  Evidence  of  failures  Is 
leading  to  reconsideration  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  theorem. 

2.  The  desirable  level  and  relevancy  of 
services  is  best  attained  by  organizing  along 
professional  career  lines  rather  than  func- 
tional or  output  lines.  Experiments  using 
primarily  functional  concepts  have  appeared 
more  frequently  In  the  past  decade,  often 
under  consumer  or  new -careers  types  of  pres- 
sures. The  verdicts  are  not  clear,  but  are  very 
suggestive  that  function  Lb  often  a  better 
guide  than  skill  for  organizational  structur- 
ing. 

3.  Merit  badges  testify  to  capacity  of  per- 
sonnel and  should  be  written  Into  Job  quali- 
fications which  must  alao  specify  roles,  func- 
tions and  activities  for  each  merit  badge 
classification.  Unions  now  add  to  the  im- 
pregnability of  these  harmful  doctrines  be- 
cause of  their  concern  that  no  one  work  out 
of  classification,  not  even  a  little  bit,  and 
that  pay  be  rigorously  aligned  with  the  dig- 
nity, complexity  or  danger  of  the  work  In 
each  classification.  Of  course,  nothing  is  said 
or  done  about  alignments  which  ptay  street- 
sweepers  more  than  orderlies,  nurses  or  tech- 
nicians. 

4.  Bureaucrats  can  wisely  second  guess 
public  demands  as  to  what  will  be  tolerated 
or  applauded  by  recipients  of  service.  Much 
of  the  reluctance  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  utilize  minority  personnel  stems  from 
administrative  unwillingness  to  take  any 
chances.  Administrators  also  oppose  the  sub- 
stitution of  lesser  merit  badge  holders  for 
more  statusful  ones  because  of  anticipated 
client  complaints.  In  the  same  way  the  ad- 
ministrators have  made  foolish  decisions 
about  which  services  to  offer,  or  the  hours 
and  places  of  offering  them.  Of  course,  a  good 
bit  of  this  may  alao  be  attributable  to  the 
desire  for  administrative  ease  of  rendering 
service. 

6.  Consumers  could  not  understand  enough 
to  participate  effectively  in  setting  policy  but 
probably  would  learn  enough  to  get  into  the 
day-to-day  administrative  decision  making. 
Exceptions  would  of  course  be  the  elites  who 
personally  encounter  few  If  any  real  blocks 
to  service  and  they  could  be  depended  upon 
to  understand  the  administrative  outlook, 
for  many  of  them  have  to  administer  In  other 
organizations. 

6.  Enough  money  will  solve  all  problems 
that  good  organization  has  not  already  solved. 
General  starvation  and  half  measures  have 
been  lived  with  by  so  many  health  organiza- 
tions for  so  long  that  their  chronic  dissatis- 
faction with  budgetary  limitations  added  to 
their  natural  American  belief  In  the  thera- 
peutic effects  of  money  are  bound  to  firm  up 
the  quite  false  belief  that  more  money  alone 
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would  really  solve  most  consequential  serv- 
ice problems. 

7.  Productivity  Is  a  function  of  employee 
rellabUlty.  faithfulness  of  employees  service 
to  the  agency,  employee  cooperation  with 
management,  and  meaningfulness  of  years 
of  service.  These  desires  are  derived  more 
from  concerns  about  administrative  burdens 
than  for  what  is  to  be  delivered  and  account 
for  a  good  bit  of  the  discrimination  against 
employing  untrained,  potentially  unruly,  his- 
torically unreliable  or  disadvantaged  group 
members.  It  also  militates  against  attempts 
to  hire  the  aged,  new  types  of  skills,  or  lesser 
skilled  as  substitutes  for  the  more  skilled. 

C.  Public  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  health 
and  health  care 
The  American  public  wants  to  believe  In 
the  infallibility  of  its  best  educated  ex- 
perts, the  healing  power  of  money  and  our 
leadership  in  the  health  realm  as  well  as 
other  sectors.  This  has  given  rUe  to  many 
misleading  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

1.  Professionals  are  concerned  with  and 
understand  consumer  service  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  successful  prsu:tltloners  In  almost 
every  field  have  been  given  carte  blanche 
to  dictate  their  own  prerogatives,  select 
entrants  to  their  field,  mandate  the  educa- 
tion to  be  given  entrants,  design  licensure 
to  enter  and  stay  In  the  field,  and  conduct 
peer  review  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
their  own  performance.  Thus  is  supported 
the  professional  beliefs  In  quality. 

2.  Money  can  solve  all  problems.  The  his- 
tory of  our  successful  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  and  manpower  to  produce  an  un- 
believable even  If  somewhat  Inequitably  dis- 
tributed superabundance  has  added  to  our 
belief  in  ourselves  and  In  our  production 
capacity.  A  free  hand  with  money  and  the 
freest  in  the  world  towards  the  health  sec- 
tor, particularly  so  In  the  past  ten  years, 
has  produced  more  Inflation  than  health 
care  or  health.  Fortunately,  the  notion  is 
dying  that  an  open  purse  combined  with 
professional  guidance  will  solve  our  health 
problems. 

3.  We  have  the  best  health  and  health 
care  In  the  world.  It  is  with  anger,  disbelief, 
and  dismay  that  any  United  States  audience 
hears  of  our  stagnating  health  record  and 
our  drop  behind  one  country  after  another. 
People  in  their  rush  to  explain  away  this 
offense  to  their  pride  find  it  more  possible 
to  believe  that  delivery  systems  in  other 
countries  do  reach  people  more  effectively.  As 
a  result  the  public  often  comes  up  with  the 
almost  certainly  erroneous  conclusions  that 
a  better  level  and  distribution  of  health  care 
than  we  have  is  the  cause  of  better  health 
in  those  countries  with  a  better  health  rec- 
ord. In  spite  of  our  growing  awareness  of 
our  real  health  status  and  the  size  of  ex- 
penditures we  make  compared  to  others,  we 
Etlll  look  for  simple  answers  and  forget  the 
malignant  effects  of  our  affluent  style  of  liv- 
ing on  health  and  the  health  consequences 
of  our  poverty  and  starvation  areas. 

D.  Other  relevant  public  attitudes  and 
beliefs 

Public  beliefs  about  oiu"  health  system  are 
paralleled  by  some  nonhealth  directed  at- 
titudes that  cause  other  problems  for  the 
health  sector. 

1.  A  strong  laboring  class  feeling  that  no 
one  really  cares  about  how  much  unemploy- 
ment there  is  in  the  nation  and  that  if  true 
non-discrlmlnatlon  against  women  or  mi- 
norities were  practised  it  would  pit  cheaper 
labor  against  more  expensive  white  males 
"who  have  to  support  families"  and  were 
"here  first".  There  Is  ample  validation  that 
our  government  does  close  down  Its  own  op- 
erations as  well  as  heavily  subsidized  Indtis- 
try  for  political  and  budgetary  reasons  and 
thereby  dumps  skilled  or  unskilled  workers 
out  of  employment  quite  casually  without 
any  attempt  to  make  sure  that  they  are  im- 
mediately absorbed  elsewhere.  Our  leaders 
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also  make  fiscal  and  monetary  changes  that 
slow  up  whole  sectors  of  our  economy,  ac- 
knowledging that  unemployment  is  a  nec- 
essary concomitant  to  this  approach  to  in- 
fiatlon  control.  It  is  no  wonder  that  more  re- 
cent white  ethnic  arrivals  to  our  country  are 
bitterly  Jealous  of  their  Jobs  and  preroga- 
tives, that  organized  labor  has  not  freely  ad- 
mitted minorities  or  that  the  first  reaction 
of  both  Is  often  to  oppose  policies  that  are 
intended  to  Improve  the  education,  services, 
benefits,  or  welfare  programs  that  appear  to 
be  most  beneficial  to  minorities. 

2.  Oeneraliised  racial  and  male  chauvinism 
can  be  seen  to  subtly  extend  Into  the  ranks 
of  the  bureaucrats,  the  educators,  and  the 
professionals  as  well.  We  all  are  aware  of  how 
members  of  one  or  another  ethnic  minority 
are  alw&ya  said  to  be  glib,  pushy,  sneaky, 
dumb,  and  so  on.  In  the  selection  process 
among  entrants  to  careers,  these  tendencies 
toward  stereotypes  are  often  reinforced  by 
anxieties  on  the  part  of  minority  persons  who 
are  aware  that  their  ethnic  group  Is  In  fact 
rarely  admitted,  that  they  have  had  a  dismal 
schooling  or  carry  a  borderline  record. 

At  one  major  well-publlclEed  state  univer- 
sity women  make  up  1  per  cent  of  the  ten- 
ured faculty  and  this  represents  recent  im- 
provement. It  can't  claim  that  there  arent 
enough  lavatories  to  go  around  for  both  sexes 
as  many  engineering  offices  do.  It  can  claim 
that  there  aren't  enough  women  to  choose 
from,  but  its  own  policies  and  counselling 
are  no  small  factor  In  that  state  of  affairs. 

3.  There  Is  a  pronounced  national  tolerence 
of  an  Inadequate  basic  grade  school  education 
for  those  living  In  poverty  and  ghetto  areas. 
As  a  problem  secondary  to  our  racial  biases 
and  our  great  regard  for  success,  individuals 
from  those  cultvires  which  do  not  place  a 
great  value  on  material  progress  are  generally 
not  thought  of  as  being  worthy  of  much  con- 
cern or  attention.  Hand-me-down  housing, 
jobs,  schools  and  textbooks  are  good  enough 
for  such  people.  Their  attitudes  coupled  with 
a  pathetic  education  simply  induces  behavior 
which  reinforces  our  beliefs  that  such  people 
are  not  worth  bothering  with. 

This  has  bred  mutual  dlsrepect,  distrust 
and  hatred,  and  the  unserved  who  now  mc^-e 
than  ever  want  service  from  the  hands  of 
members  of  their  own  kind  have  thereby 
raised  a  new  manpower  barrier.  But  they 
still  do  not  have  the  belief,  the  educational 
equipment  or  the  financial  avenues  that  will 
allow  them  to  produce  their  own  kind  of  pro- 
viders of  service. 

4.  There  Is  an  undeniable  national  toler- 
ance of  Inadequate  and  Irrelevant  health  care 
in  poor  and  ghetto  areas  particularly.  How- 
ever, neglect  of  health  care  in  the  ghettos  Is 
apparently  becoming  more  evident  than 
neglect  of  standard  of  living,  of  Jobs  or  of 
education.  I  would  be  Inclined  to  say  that 
this  Is  occurring  primarily  because  It  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  easier  to  overcome  health  care 
delivery  deficits  than  to  overcome  the  more 
basic  issues  which  give  the  underserved  their 
higher  rates  of  health  need  as  well  as  their 
inability  to  participate  In  what  Is  available 
generally. 

m.    SPECIFIC    BAJUUXKS    TO     HXAI.TH    MANPOWZR 
AVAIIABIUTT    AND    UTILIZATION 

Barriers  are  created  by  the  behavior  which 
results  from  the  values,  attitudes  and  beliefs 
of  the  public,  health  professionals,  educators 
and  administrators.  These  may  result  In  par- 
tial or  absolute  blocks  to  entry  into  the 
health  manpower  categories  or  to  mobility 
between  them. 

A.  Entry  into   the  more  skUled  health 
manpower  eategorie* 

1.  Inadequate  basic  educational  prepara- 
tion. We  may  all  cluck  when  San  Francisco 
is  discovered  to  be  using  English  I.Q.  tests 
on  its  Spanish  speaking  children  in  1970  and 
Its  retarded  classes  are  full  of  these  same 
children,  most  of  whom  are  Immediately 
moved   to   regular   classes   when   tested    In 
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Spanlati.  Oould  tlila  hsve  any  slight  r«l»tlon- 
■hlp  to  the  almost  nonezl>t«nt  Chicane  oon- 
Uxig«nt  in  the  health  or  any  other  profee- 
■lonf  Kntry  blocks  are  further  agsrarated  by 
the  genermlly  poorer  teaching  and  facQltles 
In  the  ghettoa,  eren  to  the  point  of  not  pro- 
viding either  collage  entrance  type  coureee 
or  useful  technician  training. 

The  TTnlverslty  of  California  has  In  recent 
years  become  concerned  at  the  Infrequency 
of  ethnic  minority  applicants.  InTestlgattons 
by  one  aehotd  found  that  there  were  Indeed 
a  good  many  minority  students  in  the  Bay 
Area  qualtflwl  to  enter  but  that  they  were 
oounaelled  (for  their  own  best  interests)  to 
aTold  a  "tough"  school  and  misdirected  to 
others  and  to  less  challenging  career  choices 
as  well.  Here  we  have  the  effects  of  bureau- ' 
erata  and  professionals  In  education  over- 
looking the  deq>erate  needs  for  minority 
profwslonals. 

3.  Traditional  barriers  against  entrance 
into  training  for  health  careers.  The  Junior 
or  commtinlty  colleges  are  one  of  the  heart- 
ening exoepUons  to  the  folly  of  admitting 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  good  grades,  and 
fortunately  they  are  rapidly  assuming  a  larg- 
er share  of  the  health  manpower  training. 
However,  entrance  into  four  year  colleges 
is  stUl  very  heayily  grade  bound,  and  en- 
trance into  graduate  schools  even  more  so. 

ThoM  categories  requiring  a  bachelor,  mas- 
tar  or  doctoral  degree  are  with  few  exceptions 
stin  having  a  hard  time  wni^ing  disadvan- 
taged aiipUcants  who  meet  their  customary 
antrmnee  requirements.  When  they  relax  en- 
try raqulremants  for  minority  students,  a 
long  unexerclaed  concern  for  fair  play  tends 
to  hecoma  very  pronounced  amongst  the 
white  pubUe  and  the  white  students,  admin- 
istrators and  profeaaionals.  We  do  share  their 
so-called  faar  of  lowering  standards  danger- 
ooaly.  but  in  our  own  experience  when  we 
substitute  criteria  such  as  evidence  of  high 
caUbre  oommunity  aervlee  and  unusual  ca- 
pablUty,  we  have  been  able  to  waive  the 
scholastic  requirements  for  entry  to  graduate 
school  and  such  students  with  a  short  brief- 
ing period  are  aUe  to  compete  equally  with 
thslr  scholaaUcally  admlaaable  classmates. 

■ven  though  there  are  many  more  so-called 
qualified  students  than  places  In  medical 
school  and  public  health  schools  the  reasons 
for  taking  in  so-called  leas  qualified  minority 
students  remains  well  Justified  even  beyond 
the  single  Issue  of  equity.  White  profession- 
als of  any  kind  are  no  longer  welcome  in  the 
poorly  sei»lued  minority  ghettos  and  these 
are  Just  the  places  with  more  Ulness  per 
capita.  Since  minority  profeaaionals  with  the 
caiMcity.  concern,  and  willingness  to  serve 
them  remain  at  moat  at  one  fifth  of  the 
level  available  to  white  communltiaa,  we 
must  increase  their  enrollment  and  be  guided 
by  capacity,  not  grades  alone. 

Similar  problems  often  arise  in  the  admls- 
sablllty  and  choice  of  students  willing  to 
work  in  the  rural  underserved  areas. 

Problems  of  admission  are  also  posed  in  the 
attitudes  about  utillsaUon  of  woman.  Are 
these  dUBcultlea  based  on  sex  bias,  beliefs 
about  the  obligations  of  motherhood  or  be- 
liefs about  economic  utility  of  training  wom- 
en whom  It  is  assumed  will  not  practice 
nearly  so  many  years  as  men  under  the  prea- 
ant  delivery  structure?  Women  do  serve  well 
and  diUgentty  in  many  other  countries  in  the 
world.  The  oft-quoted  examples  of  dropouts 
from  VS.  nuistng  practice  which  are  used 
to  damn  woman  from  high  status  professions 
may  only  be  evidence  of  the  unsatisfying  na- 
ture of  a  poorly  paid,  rotating  shift,  hodge- 
podge job  for  people  who  are  overtrained  in 
one  sense  and  undsrtralned  In  another,  peo- 
ple who  earn  lltUe  career  raapect.  Insult  Is 
added  to  injury  by  minimal  opportunity  for 
movemsnt  up  the  ladder,  for  nurses  cannot 
becoms  physicians  and  can  no  longer  become 
anaeathstlsts,  administrators  or  social  work- 
ers without  very  extensive.  If  not  total,  re- 
training. 
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The  admission  at  older  persons,  some  very 
determined  and  evidencing  skill  for  com- 
munity service.  Is  also  fraught  with  prob- 
lems. There  are  legitimate  Issues  of  high 
educational  investntent  for  a  relatively  few 
years  of  praetloe  and  high  incidence  of  health 
breakdown  among  alder  students  in  our  ex- 
perience. Again  practltlonsrs.  educators  and 
bureaucrats  feel  comfortable  in  making  de- 
cisions about  issues  which  are  basically  mat- 
tars  of  eooaomios,  utility  and  suitability, 
matters  about  which  they  often  know  very 
little  and  in  which  society's  stakes  may  be 
very  high.  Since  education  has  to  be  ex- 
pensively refurbished  every  few  years  in  the 
more  skilled  professions,  if  initial  educational 
investments  can  bs  lowered  as  Is  now  prom- 
ised in  many  medical  schools,  and  if  new 
tyjMs  of  practitioners  are  produced  whose 
stock  in  trade  does  not  anchor  them  to  the 
great  medical  centers,  older  persons  com- 
mitted to  work  in  the  imaarved  areas  may  be 
a  good  bargain. 

3.  No  means  to  obtain  an  education.  Al- 
though moat  education  to  and  through  com- 
munity ccdlegea  and  a  small  part  of  It  at  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  Is  very  low  cost. 
It  Is  nonsense  to  say  that  education  is  "free" 
to  anyone  who  wants  It.  Free  of  specific  costs 
It  may  be,  but  it  can  be  Inaccessible  even  at 
the  grammar  school  level  for  those  who  must 
work  to  eat,  for  tboee  who  can  not  afford  the 
clothes,  the  transport  or  even  the  school  In- 
cidentals. 

B.  Mobilit]/  to  and  through  cwriculum  in 
accordance  with  what  the  Mtudent*  already 
Jcnow 

Credit  must  be  given  for  capacity  already 
obtained  and  demonstrable.  Many  persona 
through  one  opportunity  or  another,  often 
military  or  work  as  lab  assistants  or  research 
assistants,  have  learned  practice  or  theory 
or  both  about  a  skill  area  or  a  profession. 
Today  they  typically  get  no  credit  for  com- 
petency in  such  an  area,  are  made  to  repeat 
work  or  allowed  to  waste  time  doing  make- 
work  when  they  could  have  been  examined, 
and  If  satisfactory,  moved  on  to  other  areas 
of  study  they  stUl  need.  Testing  In  this  area 
may  In  some  cases  be  as  simply  done  as 
checking  performance  proficiency  for  one  or 
many  laboratory  or  patient  care  procedures 
or  by  use  of  regular  exams  for  theory  de- 
pending on  what  the  particular  field  requires. 

Current  physician  assistant  programs  tend 
to  be  heavily  concerned  with  months  of 
training  rather  than  with  proof  of  proficiency 
which  might  obviate  much  of  the  course 
work.  Perh^M  this  is  a  necessary  safeguard 
In  a  period  of  transition  and  experimentation 
with  new  professional  careers.  Today  oxir 
school  is  beginning  to  use  the  equivalent  of 
"final"  exams  upon  entry  to  see  If  students 
already  have  reasonable  proficiency.  Where 
they  demonstrably  do,  we  waive  so-called 
basic  requirements  to  speed  up  their  progress. 

C.  Movement  between  categorie*  of  health 
manpower 

The  topsyturvy  growth  of  new  health  skills 
has  typically  arisen  as  one  or  another  health 
care  Institution  has  felt  great  pressures  to 
expand  Its  cai>aclty  In  one  direction  or  to 
maximise  the  use  of  one  bottleneck  skill.  As 
a  result,  some  piece  of  skill  or  activity  was 
carved  off  and  a  new  worker,  often  someone 
already  In  a  related  level  of  skill  who  had 
been  called  upon  to  perform  this  duty.  Is  as- 
signed to  do  only  this  new  function  under  a 
new  title.  Pride,  status  carving  and  demands 
for  professionalism  in  Xiie  new  role  soon  fol- 
low. The  training  base  requisite  for  the  skill 
Is  often  forgotten  In  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  pressures  created  by  the  type  of 
workar  who  has  found  the  transition  easy 
and  by  his  demands  for  tough  future  entry 
Into  the  new  field.  Thiis  arises  the  curriculum 
of  what  is  supposedly  needed  by  future  re- 
cruits. The  problems  that  result  fall  in  2 
major  categories. 
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1.  Up  a  new  ladder.  Many  so-called  madlcal 
specialties  are  classic  examples  of  requiring 
a  four  year  MX),  degree  prior  to  dropi>ing 
out  of  most  of  medicine  into  the  new  spe- 
cialty. The  need  for  a  psychologist,  psychia- 
tric social  worker  or  mental  health  nurse 
to  get  an  MJ}.  In  order  to  enter  psychiatric 
training  and  become  a  psychiatrist  seems  to 
be  a  stretch  beyond  belief.  These  are  costly 
ezctirsions  for  society  and  the  scenery  isn't 
worth  it  for  the  candidates.  Similar  prob- 
lems occxir  when  biochemists  or  physiologists, 
or  even  nurses  and  dentists  wish  to  become 
physidans.  With  rare  exceptions  they  have 
had  to  put  In  a  full  tour  of  duty  even  though 
vast  areas  may  be  a  total  reiietltion,  often 
at  a  lower  level  of  proficiency  than  they  al- 
ready have,  until  they  complete  the  pre- 
scribed servitude  imder  the  proper  new  aus- 
pices. 

3.  Up  the  same  ladder.  The  longtime  efforts 
of  nursing  to  organize  and  train  categories 
of  workers  relevant  to  duties  has  not  re- 
ceived the  credit  it  deserves.  This  Is  probably 
due  to  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  Improve 
the  mobility  between  categories  and  an  un- 
concern for  how  their  demands  for  profes- 
sional status  (which  Included  premature  at- 
tempts to  shut  down  3  year  hospital  baaed 
schools)  adversely  affected  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  meet  Its  nursing  needs. 

Again,  concern  for  units  of  course  work 
as  the  tests  and  symbols  for  c^saclty  would 
for  example  force  an  orderly  or  an  l.v.n.  of 
demonstrated  capacity  to  complete  a  stand- 
ard college  or  hospital  nursing  program  with- 
out getting  one  unit  credit  or  one  day's 
shortening  of  bis  time  in  school  even  though 
some  things  he  Is  asked  to  repeat  he  may  be 
able  to  do  better  than  his  Instructors.  In 
comparable  straits  are  the  three-year  nurses 
who  wish  to  go  on  for  a  baccalaureate. 

The  failure  to  look  for  common  back- 
ground bases  among  health  care  professionals 
or  to  rationalize  what  each  requires,  has  left 
us  with  the  need  to  start  from  the  bottom 
up  In  each  category  since  we  dont  acknowl- 
edge capacity  or  competency  as  the  criterta 
of  utility. 

In  practice,  licensure  or  professional  ac- 
creditation, closely  followed  by  civil  service, 
Institutional  and  union  requirements  helps 
freeze  these  non -rational  requirement  blocks 
to  mobility. 

D.  Movement  of  functUnu  and  Mkills  from  one 
category  of  trained  worker  to  another 
The  transfer  of  functions  and  skills  from 
one  category  of  trained  worker  to  another 
has  been  the  most  painful  of  all  of  our  mobil- 
ity disaster  areas. 

1.  The  removal  of  lower  cost  competition. 
In  some  cases  leaser  status  skills  are  ab- 
sorbed by  practitioners  with  higher  status 
degrees,  as  exemplified  by  the  encroachment 
of  M.D.  anaesthetists  on  nurse  anaesthetists. 
Although  possibly  Jtistified  by  the  shaky  ca- 
pacity of  nurses  30  or  40  years  ago,  it  was 
followed  for  years  by  the  even  shakier  anaes- 
thesle  performance  of  medical  students.  In- 
terns, residents,  and  general  practitioners 
who  replaced  experienced  nurses  before 
trained  anaesthetists  became  generally  avail- 
able. The  obstetricians  who  formerly  did  the 
same  to  mldwlves  are  now  reconsidering  and 
sponsoring  them  as  well  as  similar  workers 
in  the  field  of  diagnostic  procedures  in  gyne- 
cology. Pathologists  have  acted  similarly  to- 
wards laboratory  technologists,  gently  edg- 
ing them  to  the  abyss  of  Inadequate  qualifi- 
cation and  then  take-over.  This  Is  somewhat 
more  of  a  financial  manoeuvre  than  a  man- 
power one  since  the  pathologist  (rarely 
trained  In  the  basic  laboratory  work)  goes 
on  using  the  persons  with  leaser  status  and 
does  not  do  their  work  himself.  The  anaes- 
thetists might  take  note  of  this  approach,  and 
since  they  are  tnily  more  expert  In  what 
their  assistants  do,  they  have  a  Jxistifiable  in- 
terest In  their  supervision,  as  Is  true  for  the 
relationships  between  physicians  or  dentists 
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and  their  assistants.  This  has  been  a  costly 
lesson  for  society  to  learn. 

3.  The  experts  prevent  the  use  of  simpler, 
faster  or  cheaper  technologies  by  lesser  skilled 
persons.  A  shift  of  duties  In  the  opposite  di- 
rection, where  someone  of  lesser  training 
takes  over  a  function,  has  only  been  accept- 
able when  the  original  performer  of  the  duty 
was  so  pressed  that  be  would  not  foreseeably 
ever  again  want  to  Indulge  In  the  act  for 
money.  Thinking  back  on  my  own  expe- 
riences. In  the  early  fifties  we  felt  the  anger 
of  the  radiologists  over  the  mlnl-filmlng  of 
chests  by  less  skilled  technicians  and  physi- 
cian readers.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  the 
active  sabotage  by  psychiatrists  against  at- 
tempts to  disseminate  mental  health  coun- 
selling via  lesser  skilled  persons.  We  moved 
on  to  worse  battles  over  the  use  of  optome- 
trists screening  school  children  for  defective 
vision,  and  to  attempts  at  encouraging  den- 
tists without  special  credentials  to  use  the 
simpler  removeable  appliances  for  orthodon- 
tic problems.  This  was  then  followed  In  the 
sixties  by  the  anger  of  patbologlstB  at  the 
utilization  of  fluorescent  stains  as  a  replace- 
ment of  the  traditional  pap  smear,  now  a 
widely  accepted  procedure  In  which  most  of 
the  work  Is  done  by  modestly  trained 
screeners. 

We  also  moved  on  to  genetic  counselling  by 
non-genetlclsts  and  to  new  battles  with  con- 
fused guardians  of  the  public's  health  at 
our  state  department  of  public  health.  We 
never  found  any  professional  group  Immune 
from  attempts  at  suppressing  even  experi- 
mental trials  of  apparently  worthy  and  less 
expensive  use  of  resources.  Yet  In  every  case 
that  I  have  Just  described,  the  practitioners 
and  guardians  of  the  highest  reaches  of 
quality  in  their  field  were  either  too  few  or 
too  disinterested  or  otherwise  Incapable  of 
doing  the  numbers  of  procedures  and  of 
serving  the  numbers  of  people  who  were  be- 
ing sacrificed  at  the  alter  labeled  of  high 
quality. 

~  That  obstruction  and  harrassment  Is  not 
restricted  to  the  super  experts  in  this  our 
land  of  free  enterprise  Is  amply  demon- 
strated by  experiences  vrlth  training  and 
utilizing  p>overty  workers.  Trained  on  the  Job 
to  do  certain  parts  of  the  work  of  sanitar- 
ians, nurses,  or  social  workers,  some,  even 
though  uneducated,  learned  In  a  few  months 
how  to  care  for  problems  never  well  done  by 
more  skilled  persons,  e.g.  guiding  nurse  "drop 
outs"  to  service.  (Dropouts  are  persons  In 
serious  need  of  services  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  care  by  public  health  nurses.)  Tlie 
professional  ploy  to  bar  these  skillful,  on- 
the-job  trained  persons  from  regular  Jobs, 
which  was  the  major  Initial  reason  for  setting 
up  the  program  using  poverty  workers,  was 
to  require  a  high  school  diploma  of  these 
people  which  they  vrere  years  away  from  ob- 
taining. This  was  done  with  the  support  of 
those  keepers  of  the  grail,  the  civil  service 
professionals  and  without  protest  from  public 
health  professionals  who  well  knew  that  per- 
sonnel shortages  as  well  as  Incapacity  were 
badly  limiting  agency  ability  to  reach  those 
needing  service  most. 

3.  Professions  squabble  over  shifts  of  duties 
from  one  service  group  to  another.  A  classic 
example  is  the  halting  growth  of  opportuni- 
ties in  the  eminently  needed,  and  relatively 
simple  activity  known  as  Homemaker  Service. 
The  vagaries  of  the  medicare  legislation  crea- 
ted a  new  name — Home  Health  Aide — for 
what  Is  essentially  the  same  service.  The  two 
names — Homemaker  and  Home  Health  Aide — 
now  constitute  a  fxirther  basis  for  the  smoth- 
ering effect  on  the  growth  of  this  service 
which  la  BO  widely  used  in  most  western 
countries.  The  insistence  by  nursing  and  so- 
cial work  that  strict  limits  and  strict  super- 
vision must  be  exercised  by  both  profeeslons. 
has  the  ultimate  effect  that  the  Homemaker- 
Home  Health  Aide  Is  severely  limited  in  what 
she  may  do  for  ill  patients  in  their  houses. 
Moreover,  the  administration  of  such  a  serv- 
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Ice  Is  dlBcouraglngly  complicated  by  these 
professional  inhibitions. 

4.  Professionally  erected  biurlers  that  keep 
doctors  and  their  patients  out  of  hospitals  as 
well  as  Interfere  with  continuing  education 
of  physicians.  Related  to  abscrlptlon  of  lesser 
skilled  work  by  persons  with  higher  skills  or 
higher  status  skills,  this  phenomenon  also 
represents  the  takeover  from  generallsts  by 
specialists.  As  8p>eclallsts  came  Into  the  as- 
cendancy In  hospitals  over  the  past  30  years, 
the  general  men  were  often  squeezed  to  the 
wall  as  to  which  procedures  they  would  be 
allowed  to  do,  always  under  the  guise  of  im- 
proving quality.  The  results  have  slowly  but 
surely  been  not  unlike  those  we  so  regularly 
scoff  at  In  England,  the  removal  of  many  of 
the  less  specially  qualified  practitioners  from 
the  hospital.  This  has  been  a  raging  prob- 
lem in  New  York  for  decades,  and  surfaces  in 
San  Francisco  from  time  as  the  University- 
run  city  hospitals  does  Its  best  to  exclude 
neighborhood  practitioners  from  working 
there. 

What  is  also  apparent  Is  that  quality  of 
specialist  performance  has  after  all  not  al- 
ways been  supervised,  presumably  under  the 
assumption  that  a  si>eclallst's  high  status  is 
an  adequate  guarantee  of  competency  and 
honesty.' 

£.  Movement  of  skilled  loorkera  into  new 
output  configurations  vis  a  vis  other  types 
of  workers 

1.  Resistance  to  team  approaches  luid 
sharing  of  roles.  Among  the  experimental 
administrative  approaches  designed  to  al- 
low workers  to  share  their  skills  m  an  at- 
tempt to  handle  complex  human  problems, 
the  new  team  configurations  seem  to  hold 
promise.  But  attempts  to  team  up  workers 
from  several  professions  will  rapidly  raise  the 
Issue  not  of  who  has  the  key  relationship  to 
the  patient,  but  who  is  In  charge  of  the  team. 
The  Idea  that  team  relationships  would  at 
least  vary  for  each  team  set  up  because  of 
the  personalities  and  capacities  it  encom- 
passed, or  that  the  team  relationships  might 
vary  with  the  needs  of  each  client,  are  hard 
to  make  operable  In  the  status  and  profession 
oriented  world  of  health  workers.  The  ideal 
team  leader.  In  one  case,  for  patient  care 
might  be  a  nurse,  or  a  social  worker,  but  their 
role  Is  often  restricted,  sometimes  only  be- 
cause the  more  statusful  but  less  relevant 
physician  member  must  have  the  last  word 
or  even  the  only  word. 

3.  Resistance  to  creation  of  more  generic 
workers.  Setting  up  services  in  which  fvmc- 
tlons  or  activities  formerly  reserved  for  one 
or  another  profession  are  now  utilized  by  all 
members  of  the  staff  In  accordance  with  their 
capacity  Is  the  converse  of  the  changes  dis- 
cussed above."  This  approach  rapidly  draws 
the  wrath  of  all  professions  concerned  for  it 
superficially  suggests  that  If  a  one  man 
team  can  practice  and  produce  as  well  as  or 
better  than  a  handful  of  separate  practi- 
tioners who  refer  the  patient  to  one  another, 
the  separate  professions  must  not  really  be 
all  that  expert  or  meaningful.  Attempts  at 
fielding  a  generic  family  worker  doing  tradi- 
tional public  health,  school,  and  mental 
health  nursing,  and  In  addition  welfare  and 
probation  type  social  work  made  It  clear  to 
me  that  the  threats  to  most  professions  was 
very  high.  It  also  seemed  clear  that  offering 
other  kinds  of  truly  meaningful  community 
status  recognition  might  well  have  overcome 
the  fears  and  prejudices  generated  by  a 
worker's  own  immediate  professional  asso- 
ciates. 

F.  Availability  as  well  <u  movement  of 
workers  to  and  from  underserved  areas 
1.  Less  professionals  are  drawn  from  the 
urban  underserved  areas  (and  this  Is  prob- 
ably true  as  well  for  the  underserved  rural 
areas) .  There  are  not  only  less  role  models  to 
be  observed,  but  for  reasons  of  poor  Initial 
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schooling  and  lesser  means,  advanced  school- 
ing seems  further  away  and  is  in  fact  harder 
to  come  by  for  poor  people.  Those  who  do 
generate  the  energy  and  purpose  to  make  It 
are  not  typical  and  ore  very  likely  not  to  re- 
turn to  communities  comparable  to  the  ones 
from  which  they  were  recruited. 

3.  Underserved  areas  whether  depressed  or 
not  are  generally  not  seen  as  attractive.  Per- 
h^>s  certaJn  rural  areas  are  seen  as  ideal  out 
of  doors  living  country,  but  probably  a  ma- 
jority of  populated  rural  areas  are  In  f»ot  not 
attractive  to  an  affluent  spmts  lover  who  can 
do  better  nowadays  from  a  central  city  loca- 
tion. Are  there  other  potential  major  attrac- 
tions? Antiquated  or  poor  schools,  few  com- 
parably educated  persons  with  whom  the 
family  can  associate,  a  dearth  of  spare  time 
avocational  choices,  less  oi^>ortunlty  to  keep 
up  professionally,  34  hour  availability  and 
lees  opportunities  to  get  off  call  seem  to  make 
up  anything  but  an  attractive  package.  In 
the  Isolated  areas  there  is  also  often  none  of 
the  equipment,  or  the  galaxy  of  speclallats 
to  whom  the  professional  can  turn  to  In  his 
anxiety  over  more  difficult  or  unusual  cases. 
In  the  ghetto,  home  and  office  life  may  also 
be  under  significant  and  obvious  threat 
much  too  often. 

Moreover,  in  neither  the  rural  nor  the  ur- 
ban undeserved  areas  is  there  much  reason 
to  think  that  earnings  will  be  better.  If  any- 
thing, the  Inflated  demand  for  services 
created  by  recent  financing  measures  such 
as  Medicare  actually  helps  doctors  to  move 
wherever  they  wish,  usually  away  from  the 
areas  where  they  are  needed  the  most  to- 
wards areas  where  It  would  be  most  fun  to 
live  but  where  there  are  the  fewest  under- 
served  persons. 

Status  might  be  the  other  great  revrard  to 
promote  mobility  in  the  needed  directions. 
However,  status  comes  from  one's  peers  first. 
by  nature  of  work  as  well  as  from  social  rela- 
tionships, which  typically  grow  out  of  one's 
work  associates.  Clearly  these  rewards  pres- 
ently pull  professionals  in  the  wrtmg  direc- 
tion. 

Community  award  of  status,  once  so  satis- 
fying. Is  less  often  weU  expressed  today  and 
to  many  a  community  dweUer  circumvents 
his  neighborhood  practitioner  to  head  for  the 
so-called  experts  over  the  hill. 

3.  Failure  to  train  generallsts  who  can 
practice  at  the  neighborhood  or  rural  level. 
Although  urban  underserved  areas  have  the 
population  to  Justify  the  use  of  teams  of  spe- 
cialists, and  can  provide  them  then  with 
ample  backup  facilities,  the  urban  as  well  as 
the  undeserved  rural  areas  also  need  gen- 
eral practitioner  and  teams  built  around 
them.  Teams  built  out  of  only  specialists 
pose  many  problems  of  cultural  digestion 
even  if  well  garnished  with  cultural  bridgers 
or  outreachers.  The  client  has  also  been  well 
taken  In  by  the  myth  of  the  wonders  of  spe- 
cialization and  he  Is  not  aware  of  the  oeed 
for  a  generallst  who  has  some  concept  of  all 
the  systems  at  risk,  who  in  my  opinion  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  best,  least  expensive  and 
least  dangerous  first  stop  for  health  care. 

4.  Failiire  to  provide  formal  backup  to 
generallsts.  Without  formally  committed 
central  facility  and  specialist  backup  ties, 
even  a  well  trained  generallst  could  probably 
not  comfortably  undertake  duties  when  he 
practices  alone  or  with  an  outreach  or  assist- 
ant team  for  company.  He  Is  often  not  able  to 
use  good  facilities  for  either  reasons  of  ex- 
clusion or  because  they  are  not  available  In 
his  area  altogether.  The  virtues  of  the 
HMO's  »  and  the  HCC's  "  Ue  particularly  In 
their  intent  to  offer  this  feature  of  secure 
backup  for  the  patients  of  any  doctor  or 
team,  irrespective  of  the  patient's  means  or 
distance  from  the  necessary  services. 

5.  The  issue  of  discouragement  of  profes- 
sionals. When  a  high  proportion  of  a  prac- 
titioner's clients  cannot  afford  or  cannot  ob- 
tain needed  prooad«ireB  and  drugs,  when 
many  are  facing  serious  undemutrltlan, 
when  many  doctors  cannot  underatand  their 
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cUante  or  know  tb*t  their  cUenta  cumot  on- 
dMstaod  tbam,  tbera  la  a  tremendoua  atnln 
Impnaad  «m  piofeaalonala.  Competent  onea 
koam  ttmt,  they  cant  cover  an  the  baaea  that 
moat  be  aerred  U  their  eUenta  are  to  be  kept 
In  or  raatoced  to  good  health,  that  theae  aerr- 
loea  lie  outalde  the  reach  of  phyalcUna  even 
If  phyalclana  ondentand  the  need  for  them. 
Some  practltlonera  atael  themaelvea  to  each 
Inalghta  and  do  thoae  thlnga  that  their  traln- 
Inc  and  drwimaUncea  allow  them  to.  Helpers 
Tea.  often  life  aavlnc  onea.  but  too  often  not 
able  to  aaeure  for  their  p«Uanta  what  they 
really  need  moat. 

8.  The  problema  of  Ucenaure,  reciprocity, 
win  tinning  education,  and  at«te  leglaUtlon  In 
raUtlon  to  foreicn  aa  well  aa  domeatlc  grad- 
uatea  of  medical  acboola  are  being  dealt  with 
In  another  forum  paper. 

IV.  aBAPnwc  TO  ovaaoom  oocuPATXoif  aiT 


I  wUI  oat  attempt  to  deaerlbe  Interren- 
tlona  calculated  to  overcome  each  and  every 
barrier  already  deeerlbed.  However,  aeverU 
araaa  are  worth  elaborating  upon  because 
they  would  not  only  help  provide  mobility  In 
the  dlreeUona  dealred  but  In  quantltlea  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  Job.  Moreover,  they  are  gen- 
erally supporUve  of  principles  of  equity  (such 
aa  equaUty  of  opportunity)  and  of  efficiency 
(such  aa  making  more  aervloea  available  for 
the  aame  amounta  of  money) .  I  dlsUke  offer- 
Ing  a  package  of  panaceas  without  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  problema  or  dyabene- 
flta  aaaocUted  with  each  and  without  a 
chance  to  acrutlnlae  other  altematlvea.  How- 
ever, Blnce  llluatrloua  commlsaloDa  do  no 
better,  I  felt  that  theee  Ideas,  old  and  new, 
iVweried  an  airing  alnoe  they  are  at  least  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  real  manpower  problems. 

I  am  not  excluding  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  others, 
but  pt  easing  for  organised  attack  on  the  main 
manpower  barrlera. 

A.  OeereomHtg  pre-entry  barrien  at  the  came 
time  a*  decreaaing  needi 

As  already  pointed  out.  Interventions 
from  outalde  the  health  sector  will  have 
moeh  the  moat  to  do  with  cutting  the  need 
for  health  care  among  the  underserved,  and 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  dlspartlty  be- 
tween the  bavea  and  havenots  In  their  ability 
to  produce  aa  well  as  to  conaume  health  man- 
power. However,  Just  because  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  minister  to  educational  and 
economic  wants  as  health  profeaalonals  does 
not  give  US  an  excuae  to  look  the  other  way. 
It  U  our  health  profeaalons  that  have  the 
maaa  of  poverty-caiiaed  lllneaa  thruat  upon 
them,  and  the  health  profeaalons  are  the 
onea  who  wm  get  the  blame  for  falling  to 
overcome  It. 

We  have  to  preas  for  adequate  educational 
offerlnga  in  all  achoola,  and  the  funding  to 
keep  every  needy  chUd  in  school,  fed,  clothed. 
and  supplied  with  enough  of  the  neoeaaitlea 
to  keep  going  to  that  school. 

B.  Ov€rcoviiiig  entry  bttrrieri 

1.  apedflcaUy  we  as  health  profeaalonals 
through  our  galaxy  of  agenta  and  aaaoclatlons 
have  got  to  get  off  our  butts  and  get  our 
knowledgeaUe  rapreaenutlvea  Into  the 
eehoola  of  the  ghetto  and  of  stagnating  rural 
areas.  Perhapa  beat  done  through  the  oom- 
munlty  coUegea  whoae  preaence  may  make  It 
seem  more  real  a)  we  have  to  get  the  gram- 
mar aehool  and  high  achool  curricula  into 
aeoeptable  form  for  students  who  wlab  to  go 
OB  Into  the  health  profeaalons,  b)  the  coun- 
eaUoia  must  be  encouraged  and  gotten  to  a 
eenalble  focus  so  that  every  kind  of  reason- 
able Inducement  Is  offered  to  children  from 
anae  abort  of  profeaalonals  to  see  the  virtue 
and  poaalbUltlea  of  a  health  care  career. 
And  let  us  use  our  minority  profeaalonals 
to  the  hilt  ao  that  examples  of  their  partlcl- 
patton  are  not  wanting  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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children,  c)  Community  colleges  aarvlng 
underaerved  areas  mvust  be  assisted  In  getting 
their  health  curricula  In  order,  d)  Bvldenoe 
must  be  offered  from  the  profeealonal  schools 
and  nearby  unlveraltles  and  colleges  that 
health  careers  are  Indeed  open  to  people  In 
underaerved  areaa.  Spearheading  the  above 
tasks  In  their  territory  would  be  a  require- 
ment for  HMO  or  HOC  francblaee  once  they 
oome  Into  exlstenoe. 

a.  Funds  must  be  obtained  tor  support  of 
all  students  In  health  careers.  Loans  seem 
unwlae  for  the  simpler  skills,  the  virtue  of 
loans  over  gift*  for  training  at  the  higher 
levels  need  not  be  debated  here.  The  Car- 
negie propoeals  for  suppcwt  of  Institutions 
and  students  seem  sensible. 

3.  New  criteria  must  be  designed  to  deter- 
mine relevancy  of  candidates  for  health 
careers.  Most  obviously  the  criteria  should 
assist  in  providing  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems we  now  have  without  obviously  pro- 
moting worse  or  new  problems.  The  old  de- 
cision-making aids  such  aa  grades  have  to  be 
put  In  a  siUtable  perspective  secondary  to 
some  new  ones.  Until  need  declines,  at  least 
3S  per  cent  of  all  candldatee  accepted  to  each 
and  every  service  health  career  In  each 
training  Institution  must  meet  all  four  of 
the  following  criteria  (by  S  per  cent  Incre- 
ment annually  so  that  by  1976,  26  per  cent 
are  enrolled)  even  though  their  gradee  may 
not  be  of  the  so-called  customary  caliber: 

(a)  provide  evidence  of  proven  capacity  to 
have  done  meaningful  work  In  undeaerved 
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(b)  be  reasonably  convincing  as  to  their 
conunltment  to  continue  to  work  in  under- 
served  areaa 

(c)  appear  aul table  for  work  In  under- 
served  areas  In  a  health  capacity 

(d)  guarantee  two  years  of  service  In  an 
underaerved  area  for  aadx  year  of  education 
received  and  before  there  can  be  any  quee- 
tloo  of  admittance  to  any  advanced  health 
career.  The  laaue  of  age,  given  reaaonable 
health  status,  should  be  offset  by  evidence 
of  high  capacity  In  the  above  criteria. 

C  Overcximing  relevancy  barriers  by  con- 
sumer / provider  mutual  education  and  de- 
cirUmmdking 

1.  The  concept  of  relevancy  of  care  must 
be  substituted  for  that  of  quality.  By  so 
doing,  we  can  In  each  of  our  communities 
come  up  with  a  sensible  view  of  what  man- 
power problems  It  facea  and  set  about  get- 
ting solutions  that  are  acceptable.  These 
solutions  must  also  lie  within  the  flexible 
national  framework  of  career  patterns  and 
standards  so  that  we  add  no  new  barriers  to 
necessary  change. 

What  are  theae  factors  of  relevancy  of 
care? 

a.  Technical  adequacy  of  procedures  and 
of  the  profeealonal  skills  of  applying  them 
(so-called  medical  quality) 

b.  AcoeeslbUlty  to  adeq\iate  scope  and 
amounts  of  care  for  patients.  Including  such 
matters  as  physical  proximity,  hours  of  serv- 
ice, and  eligibility  to  obtain  care. 

c.  Adequate  financing  to  cover  all  needed 
aspecta  of  care. 

d.  Acceptability  of  care  to  patients 

e.  Good  patient  outcome  In  terms  of 
maintaining  health,  mininn»ing  iiinees, 
minimising  disability  for  work  and  for  other 
social  functions  and  mtniTniirtng  premature 
death 

f .  A  bearable  level  of  all  consequent  costs 
to  Individuals  and  to  society  both  presently 
and  In  the  long  term. 

a.  All  health  background  and  training 
programs  at  the  Associate  Arts  level  or  lower 
should  be  required  to  meet  fairly  general 
content  or  performance  testa  nationwide  so 
that  Btudenta  from  any  A.A.  program  can 
legitimately  get  course  credit  towards  his 
career  from  other  aboools  or  towards  his  KJi.. 
degree. 


D.  Overcoming  barriem  to  career  change* 
betv>een  parallel  sMIIt  or  to  more  ad- 
vanced one* 

1.  We  must  begin  to  use  oocnmon  or  uni- 
form health  background  baaee  at  several 
levels  of  health  worker:  The  comparable 
A.A.  degree  must  be  acceptable  nationwide 
for  any  health  sklU  that  terminates  at  the 
A.A.  level,  and  credit  given  for  relevant 
courses  If  A.A.  level  career  swttohea  arc 
sought. 

3.  "niere  should  be  allowance  for  much  If 
not  all  of  the  A.A.  credit  In  health  sciences 
for  thoae  gc^ng  on  to  a  career  at  the  Bache- 
lor level  In  the  health  sclencee  and  full 
credit  for  the  relevant  Bachelor's  level 
courses  must  be  given  when  transferring  from 
one  Bachelor's  level  skill  to  another. 

3.  Allowance  of  credH  miist  be  made  for 
much  If  not  all  of  the  A3.  In  health  sciences 
for  thoae  going  on  to  the  ouster's  level  In 
health  sciences,  and  full  credit  glvtti  for  the 
relevant  courses  for  those  changing  from 
one  master's  level  of  skill  to  another. 

4.  Following  the  same  logic  we  must  do 
the  same  at  the  doctoral  and  then  at  the 
specialty  board  level.  There  already  are  some 
significant  exchanges  of  credit  now  In  <^>er- 
atlon  at  the  specialty  level  of  physician 
training. 

S.  Overcoming  traditictnal  eurricular  barriers 
by  turning  out  medical  practitioneri  in  ap- 
propriate length  $chooling 
Consistent  with  the  removal  of  entry,  horl- 
sontal  and  vertical   barriers  for  candidates 
evincing  capacity  for  change  or  advancement, 
there  U  the  need  for  puUlng  the  basic  cur- 
ricula Into  a  format  that  brings  relevancy  for 
the  training  of  the  future  medical  deliverers 
of  care  Into  line  with  relevant  and  needed 
■ervlcea.  Moreover,  this  scheme  would  extend 
some   eight   years   of   schooUng   after   high 
school  over  14  or  more  years  guaranteeing  a 
better  span  of  continuing  education. 

1.  Creation  of  an  AJi<.,  Associate  of  Medi- 
cine degree,  which  applies  to  all  physician 
aaslstanta.  (Two  years  In  a  coUege  of  medi- 
cine or  other  medically  affiliated  college  after 
completing  high  school.) 

3.  Creation  of  the  M3.,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, degree  which  Is  the  basic  medical  degree 
(two  years  in  a  coUege  of  medicine  after 
attaining  the  AM.) 

3.  Creation  of  the  MM..  Master  of  Medi- 
cine, degree  which  U  the  basic  specialist  de- 
gree (two  years  of  residency  training  after 
the  M3.) 

4.  Creation  of  the  MJ>.,  doctor's  degree  in 
medicine  which  is  the  super  specialist  degree 
(two  further  years  of  residency  training  after 
the  M^.) 

6.  Two  years  of  ivactlce  required  In  an  un- 
deraerved area  between  each  step,  with  scru- 
tiny of  work  and  Intellectual  c^jacity  as  the 
basis  for  re-entry  to  the  next  degree. 

6.  Purely  reeearch  typee  would  not  stay  in 
this  pattern  but  would  get  a  bachelors,  mas- 
ters, and  doctorate  in  aometbing  other  than 
medicine  and  they  woiild  not  have  the  field 
aaalgnment  to  delay  their  entry  Into  their 
special  work. 

7.  Since  the  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  in  the  change  over  period  will  still 
be  the  phyalclan  shortage,  all  the  candidates 
selected  for  the  physician  ladder  should  be 
of  physician  caUbre  so  that  If  they  eo  dealred 
the  bulk  could  go  on  through  to  the  highest 
or  new  MJD.  degree.  This  could  be  begun 
in  1973  by  each  medical  school  adding  10  per 
cent,  and  In  no  case  lees  than  10  students  in 
the  AJi.  curriculum  (done  by  affiliation  and 
staffing  with  two  year  or  four  year  colleges 
or  In  the  medical  school  itself).  By  contin- 
uing to  add  an  equal  number  In  each  of  the 
next  30  years  and  beginning  In  1983  to  sub- 
tract an  equal  niunber  of  traditional  student 
M.D.  types  for  10  years,  by  1993  all  students 
would  be  In  the  new  curriculum  with  over 
30,000  entering  training  from  1983  on. 
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There  would  be  no  shortage  of  trainees  for 
the  current  type  reeidence  programs  during 
this  30  years  changeover  period  or  thereafter. 
Moreover,  by  1980  there  could  be  In  addition 
to  the  current  type  MJS.'s  some  13,000  In  the 
two  year  assistant  practice  category,  and  6,000 
in  the  M.B.  level  practice  category,  assuming 
that  no  one  stayed  on  to  practice  at  the 
A.M.  level  once  their  two  year  stint  was  up. 

If  regular  MX),  trainirig  programs  were 
shortened  one  year  beginning  in  1973  the 
entry  in  that  group  could  be  increased  by 
about  30  per  cent  for  traditional  MX),  typee. 
Or  preferably  they  could  be  replaced  by  the 
aame  number  of  the  new  A3I.-M.B.-M.M.- 
M.O.  students. 

Reconsideration  every  three  or  four  years 
as  to  overall  admissions,  changes  in  types, 
etc  is  Imperative. 

F.  Overcoming  barriers  to  movement  of  func- 
tions and  skills  from  one  category  of  trained 
u>orker  to  another  and  of  movement  of 
skilled   workers  into   new  work  patterns 

Politicians  and  the  populace  generally  must 
be  made  to  understand  the  need  for  getting 
away  from  professional  hegemony  and  insist 
on  legitimate  participation  of  consumers  in 
all  major  examinations  of  manpower  and 
asBlgnment  of  functions.  Consumers  must 
participate  in  open  forums  where  all  con- 
templated shifts  of  workers  or  functions  are 
to  be  decided  upon.  Thanks  to  consumer  in- 
volvement in  solving  delivery  problems,  a 
new  focus  will  be  placed  on  what  is  needed, 
and  given  the  factor  of  local  resources,  the 
best  way  of  getting  it.  Costs  as  well  as  gains, 
and  costs  for  whom  as  well  as  gains  for  whom 
must  be  brought  out.  It  is  the  public  who 
pays  and  they  should  have  a  say  m  the  deci- 
sion as  to  what  they  get. 

Public  participation  will  provide  motiva- 
tion and  rewards  so  that  solving  irritating 
problems  shottld  provide  both  Incentive  and 
rewards  enough  to  guide  health  workers  Into 
new  relationships  to  get  the  Job  done.  Their 
bureaucrat  partners  will  no  lees  find  It  neces- 
sary and  desirable  to  hMp  with  the  arrange- 
ments. 

G.  Overcoming  barriers  to  necessary  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  health  manpower 
Better  use  of  new  transport  and  com- 
munication schemes  can  and  will  be  used 
to  substitute  for  some  medical  manpower 
in  the  more  Isolated  and  rural  low  density 
populations.  However,  the  underaerved  towns 
and  urban  masses  are  going  to  be  beet  served 
by  Insistence  on  the  following  things : 

1.  Recruitment  restrictions  as  previously 
described  so  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  all 
new  health  careerists  come  from  and  seem 
suitable  to  serve  and  are  committed  to  return 
to  the  underserved  areas. 

3.  Requirement  of  service  in  underserved 
areas  for  no  less  than  two  years  must  be  met 
by  all  new  graduates  in  each  of  the  major 
health  professions  not  Just  by  the  designated 
25  per  cent,  for  as  long  as  the  gross  disparities 
In  service  remain.  If  It  produces  enough  man- 
power this  might  be  limited  to  thoee  who  ac- 
cepted stipends  or  loans,  and  as  a  sweetner, 
loan  repayments  could  be  waived  on  a  year 
for  year  basis. 

3.  Adoption  of  the  features  of  the  HMO  or 
HCC  proposals  that  put  every  single  U.S. 
dweller  Into  the  territory  of  one  or  more  such 
organizations  which  have  full  responsibility 
for  making  reasonably  available  a  full  range 
of  acceptable  services  to  every  consumer  in 
their  area.  This  also  provides  an  operational 
base,  connectedness  to  all  the  services,  com- 
munications as  needed,  and  transport  for 
consimiera  in  the  underaerved  areas. 

H.  Overcoming  barriers  to  maximal  utiliza- 
tion and  refurbishing  of  practitioner 
skills  as  well  as  providing  guarantee  of 
minimal  medical  skills 

We  need  an  immediate  requirement  that 
all  licensed  medical  practitioners  be  given 
staff  membership  in  the  approved  hospital  of 
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their  choice  or  nearest  the  resldenoe  of  the 
bulk  of  their  patients,  or  nearest  their  office. 
Such  practitioners  must  be  able  to  bring  in 
their  patients  and  by  referral  or  supervision 
the  medical  staff  can  place  sensible  restric- 
tions on  their  activities  so  as  to  ensure  care  of 
relevant  quality.  In  this  way,  up-grading 
older  and  neglected  practitioners  can  begin. 
Education  must  be  reconmiended  for  thoee 
men  who  really  need  It  most  and  get  it  least. 
Staff  membership  could  only  be  lost  for 
failure  to  participate  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram or  to  meet  general  care  requirements. 
Such  practitioners  who  are  discharged  then 
would  routinely  come  under  consideration  by 
licensing  boards  as  to  why  their  license 
should  not  be  revoked  since  they  are  by  their 
own  behavior  providing  evidence  that  they 
are  uneducable  or  incompetent.  If  HMO's 
and  HCC's  come  into  being  they  must  carry 
such  stipulations  as  part  of  their  franchise. 

SOm  CONCLUSIONS 

Most  important  to  overcoming  manpoww 
and  all  other  service  barriers  is  the  involve- 
ment of  the  consumer  not  as  a  reactor  to 
what  professionals  decide  to  do  to  or  for 
him,  but  as  part  of  the  policy  setting  for 
his  community.  We  are  not  asking  the  con- 
sumer to  step  In  and  assist  wUh  auscultation 
or  surgery,  we  are  asking  that  he  help  de- 
cide how  best  he  and  his  conmiunlty  can  get 
served,  and  what  price  he  is  wUllng  to  pay 
for  the  kind  of  service  that  he  requests.  Not 
only  will  he  become  concerned  with  fool- 
iBh  demands  made  by  consumers  but  he  will 
be  willing  to  pay  for  what  he  wants  ^^en 
he  has  some  notion  that  he  is  not  blindly 
opting  for  what  he  Is  otherwise  likely  to  call 
"made"  work  and  "exhorbltant"  profits.  It 
would  seem  that  herein  lies  a  challenge  to 
the  great  national  voluntary  health  agen- 
cies that  constitute  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  national  health  council.  Because  of 
their  origins  and  commitment  to  lugent  ac- 
complishment of  specific  goals,  theee  agen- 
cies In  some  cases  have  adjusted  to — are 
dominated  by — and,  in  all  cases,  work  with- 
in the  existing  system,  sumxnting  the  pres- 
ent health  manpower  arrangements.  Their 
stake  in  overcoming  the  worsening  occupa- 
tional barrlera  in  the  field  Is  far  greater 
than  they  may  realise.  A  major  Investment 
of  their  time  and  money  could  well  be  made 
in  furthering  the  role  of  the  consumer  In 
policy  setting. 

We  can  safely  guarantee  that  left  to  their 
own  devices,  professions  and  the  heavily  vest- 
ed interests  wlU  not  make  necessary  changes 
in  time  to  be  of  use  to  the  underaored  areas 
and  that  quality  or  administrative  needs 
will  always  be  the  Irrelevant  Justification  for 
every  iMY>fe88lonal  or  organisational  takeover 
as  well  as  resistance  to  change.  If  conunu- 
nlty  d«nands  for  profeealonal  participation 
with  consumers  are  not  met,  we  do  not  see 
the  consumers  by  themselves  or  through 
their  political  channels  getting  what  they 
need  either.  But  if  we  do  not  help  them, 
they  will  proceed  anyhow  and  they  will 
come  up  with  meases  equally  as  groes  as  we 
profeeslonals  have  in  the  past.  As  a  West 
Oakland  Health  Center  consumer  board 
member  explained  it  to  me,  the  consumers 
are  really  the  providers,  and  the  providers 
are  also  the  consumers,  and  a  pcutnerahlp 
it  has  to  be. 
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HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jvly  6,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Rxs.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  malnUln  a 
residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is  the 
least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Tbi  Blnh.  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  thoae  of  the  other  foreign  cotmtries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  coimtrles  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
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prlaonen  held  In  IndochUui.  the  United  StatM 
shall  withdraw  all  Its  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam  within  sixty  days  foUowlng  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That  the 
agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simuitaneouoly. 


THE  FAIRFAX  MASSACRE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUHIAMA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RSPRS8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  the  mas- 
sacre of  a  Navy  lieutenant  commander 
and  his  19-year-old  son  In  a  Virginia 
suburb  of  our  Nation's  Capital,  must  be 
taken  as  exemplary  of  the  brazen  crimi- 
nal attitude,  nurtured  by  liberal  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  of  certain  elements  in 
our  Nation  who  feel  they  are  imtouch- 
ables.  And  the  tragic  truth  of  It  is.  they 
have  been  proven  right  time  and  time 
again  as  decent  citizens  of  the  law  abid- 
ing society,  through  their  established 
governmental  channels,  are  denied  their 
constitutional  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

How  long  will  the  American  people 
tolerate  atrocities  of  this  magnitude  be- 
fore they  luderstand  that  justice  Is 
denied  them  through  established  govern- 
mental channels  and  that  if  society  is 
to  survive  the  people  must  demand  equal 
rights  for  law  abiding  citizens. 

I  insert  a  newscUpping  at  this  point: 

I  The  Washington  Daily  News,  Tuesday. 

Julys,  1971) 

Navt  liXxuTKNAirr  CoiucAifDBa  AND  Son  Shot 

A  Navy  lieutenant  commander  and  his  19- 
year-old  son  who  last  night  stopped  at  a 
traflic  light  to  ask  the  driver  of  a  soup«d-up 
car  why  he  was  continually  tallgatlng  and 
harassing  them  were  shot  to  death  on  the 
street  near  Sleepy  Hollow  In  Fairfax. 

Fairfax  police  said  are  looking  for  four 
to  sU  people  In  a  1966  to  1968  dark-colored 
Pontlac  Grand  Prix  with  racing  slicks  and  a 
"Jacked  up"  rear  end.  Police  believe  the 
words  "Cool  Town  Hustler"  are  painted  on  a 
rear  fender. 

TAGS 

Police  said  they  believe  the  car  had  Vir- 
ginia license  plates. 

They  said  they  had  only  a  scant  descrip- 
tion of  the  occupants  of  the  car,  "four  to  six 
Negroes,"  and  weren't  even  siire  if  all  of  them 
were  male. 

One  witness  said  she  thought  she  heard  a 
"female  scream"  coming  from  the  car. 

The  shootings  occured  shortly  after  10  p.m. 
at  the  dimly  lighted  Intersection  of  Columbia 
Pike  and  Sleepy  Hollow  Road.  Annandale.  as 
Lt.  Comdr.  WlUiam  F.  Rolland,  his  son  Wil- 
liam Jr.,  19.  tils  wife,  and  four  of  his  six  other 
cliildren  were  driving  to  their  home  at  4910 
Bruce  Lance.  Annandale. 

The  family  was  driving  home  after  watch- 
ing the  fireworks  display  on  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds. 

■TORT 

Mrs.  Virginia  Rolland.  who  watched  from 
their  Volkswagen  station  wagon  as  her 
hual>and  and  son  were  gunned  down,  gave 
this  account  to  The  Washington  Dally  News: 

"We  sat  on  the  hlU  in  the  Navy  Annex  (on 
Columbia  Road)  and  watched  the  fireworks. 

"We  left  about  10  pjn.  and  four  colored 
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people  in  a  car  started  tallgatlng  us.  We  were 
really  worried  because  we  had  notliing  but 
children  In  the  car." 

Mrs.  Rolland  said  the  car  followed  them  all 
the  way  out  Columbia  Pike  until  they  started 
up  the  hill  to  the  Sleepy  Hollow  interaection. 
about  a  mile  from  their  home. 

"Then  they  got  in  front  of  us  real  fast 
when  we  had  to  stop  for  the  light. 

"My  husband  got  out  and  went  over  to  the 
car  to  ask  them  why  they  had  been  taUgating 
us.  He  had  tried  to  flash  his  brake  lights  at 
them  to  stop. 

"The  driver  got  out  and  hit  my  husband 
in  the  stomach." 

As  her  husband  slumped  to  the  ground, 
her  son.  William.  Junq>ed  out  of  the  car. 

"I  tlilnk  he  was  just  going  to  help  my 
husband  up. 

"Then  two  other  men  in  the  car  jun^yed 
oirt,  and  a  woman  started  screaming." 

She  said  the  men  knocked  her  son  to  the 
ground. 

"And  then  they  shot  them  both." 

The  car  then  ^ed  away. 

Mrs.  Rolland  said  she  got  out  of  her  auto 
and  saw  two  otiier  cars  behind  their  VW 
station  wagon. 

"The  two  cars  in  back  just  pulled  out 
around  me  and  drove  away." 

But.  another  motorist,  who  tiad  tils  wife 
and  three  young  ctiildren  In  the  car.  stopped. 
found  out  the  Hollands  were  Catholic,  and 
phoned  for  a  priest  for  the  two  men  who 
were  dying  In  the  street  from  chest  wounds. 
Police  were  then  called. 

After  they  arrived,  the  man,  who  was  not 
Identified,  drove  Mrs.  Rolland  and  her  cliil- 
dren home,  took  her  to  the  hospital  and 
stayed  with  her  the  wh<de  time. 

Tlie  children  In  the  Rc^land  VW  were  son 
Patrick,  la.  Joey.  3.  and  daughters  Tina.  10 
and  Becky.  5;  and  a  neighbor  youngster,  Tim- 
othy Jusrtlce,  11. 

Another  daughter.  Terrl,  15,  was  not  with 
them.  Comdr.  Rolland  had  taken  a  month 
off  In  June  from  his  Job  at  the  Naval  Systems 
Command  In  Crystal  Plaza  In  Arlington  so 
that  he  could  spend  some  time  with  tils 
family. 

He  was  scheduled  to  leave  for  Vietnam 
July  aa. 

Mrs.  Rolland  and  the  ctiildren  were  going 
to  stay  here  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

"I  have  no  Idea  what  I'm  going  to  do 
now  " 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  July  6,   1971] 
FAiarAX  Fath^,  Son  Slain  in  Road  Dtmnrrs 

A  Navy  officer  due  to  leave  for  Vietnam 
and  his  eldest  son  were  shot  to  death  last 
night  at  a  suburban  Virginia  Intersection 
after  what  Fairflax  County  police  caUed  an 
altercation  In  a  traffic  encounter. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  William  F.  Rolland,  41,  and  tils 
IQ-year-old  son,  WUUam  Jr..  both  shot  in 
the  Chest,  were  pronounced  dead  at  Fairfax 
Hospital,  after  the  encounter  at  10:16  p.m. 
at  Sleepy  Hollow  Road  and  Columbia  Pike, 
police  said. 

Rolland,  due  to  leave  for  Vietnam  on  July 
23.  WUllam  Jr..  the  commander's  wife.  Vir- 
ginia, tliree  of  the  Hollands  other  ctiildren 
and  a  10-year-old  nelghlx)r  l>oy  were  return- 
ing from  an  outing  to  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument grounds  for  the  Fourth  of  July  fire- 
works display. 

IdLZ    rXOU    BOIfX 

The  family  was  about  a  mile  from  their 
borne  at  3910  Bruce  Lane,  in  the  Columbia 
Pines  subdivision,  when  the  shooting  oc- 
curred. 

Fairfax  police  said  this  morning  that  the 
Rolland  car.  westbound  on  Columbia  Pike, 
had  stopped  for  the  red  light  at  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Road.  A  car  had  t>een  tallgatlng  the  Hol- 
lands for  some  distance  and  pulled  up  next 
to  them  at  the  light. 

Police  said  "words  were  exctianged,"  and 
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the  shooting  followed.  The  suspected  car 
contained  three  or  four  men  and  one  female, 
police  said. 

strspBCTS  souoar 

According  to  preliminary  reports,  Rolland 
stepped  from  his  vehicle  after  the  traffic  en- 
counter at  the  Isolated  wooded  intersection, 
"and  bis  son  came  to  his  aid.  The  son  was 
knocked  to  the  ground  and  shot.  The  father 
came  to  his  son's  aid  and  he  was  shot." 

Police  are  looking  for  the  occupants  of  a 
dark-colored  1964  or  1966  Pontlac  Orand  Prix 
with  racing  tires  on  the  rear,  white  wheel 
rims  with  tilgh  springs,  deacril>ed  as  a 
"racing  type"  car. 

The  car,  police  said,  had  writing  on  a 
r«ar  fender,  similar  to  "Cool  Town  Hustler." 

Besides  the  dead  youth,  who  a  nelghlwr 
said  she  thought  was  a  student  at  Norttiem 
Virginia  Community  College,  the  Rollands 
have  five  children.  Ttiree  others — Pntrlck 
13,  Rebecca,  5,  and  Joseph,  3 — were  In  the 
car,  as  was  a  nelghl>or.  Tim  Justice.  10.  The 
Rollands'  other  children.  Clirlstlne,  11  and 
Therese.  16,  were  not  with  the  family. 

CAIXKO  KVKN-TKMPBtXD 

"This  just  tias  made  us  sick  to  our  stom- 
actis,"  said  a  neighix>r  in  the  four-house 
cul  de  sac  where  the  Rollands  live. 

MaJ.  John  W.  Moore,  who  lives  at  3906 
Bruce  Lane,  descrlt>ed  Rolland  as  a  very  even- 
tempered  person. 

Another  neighlx>r  said  the  family,  who  had 
lived  in  ttie  sutxlivislon  only  since  Octot>er, 
had  just  returned  frmn  a  camping  vacation. 

A  neighbor  answering  the  door  at  the  ^>llt- 
level  brlck-and-clapboard  home  with  a 
blooming  mimosa  tree  in  the  front  yard,  said 
Mrs.  Rolland  was  "too  grief -stricken"  to 
speak  to  anyone. 

Rolland,  according  to  neighbors,  was  a  per- 
sonnel management  specialist  in  the  Navy 
who  t>efore  moving  to  Columbia  Pines  had 
served  for  ttiree  years  In  Belgium. 

Mrs.  Basil  Justice  said  that  at>out  6  o'clock 
last  night,  la-year-old  Patrick  Rolland  came 
by  their  house  at  3904  Bruce  Lane  and  asked 
if  Tim  could  go  with  ttie  Rollands  to  the 
fireworks. 

Mrs.  Justice  said  the  first  she  knew  about 
the  shooting  was  when  someone,  apparently 
a  passerby  at  the  scene,  brought  her  son 
home.  "He's  all  right."  she  said,  "but  terri- 
bly upset." 

Rolland.  according  to  police,  was  stationed 
at  the  Navy  Sjrstems  Command  at  Crystal 
City. 


DRUG  ADDICTION  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  parents  of  a  Baltimore  soldier  have 
Just  learned  that  their  son  is  hospitalized 
for  drug  addiction  and  faces  an  imde- 
sirable  Army  discharge  at  19 V^.'  He 
enlisted  in  the  Army  on  his  17th  birth- 
day, and  served  2y2  years  with  a  fine 
record.  In  July  of  1970  he  was  sent  to 
Vietnam,  and  6  months  later  he  began 
using  dnigs. 

I  should  like  to  share  the  parents'  let- 
ter with  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  htip  all  of  us  in  Congress  to  under- 
stand and  to  cope  with  the  plague  of 
drug  addiction  in  our  Armed  Forces : 

Dkax  Six,  I  am  writing  to  you  to  see  If  you 
can  give  my  wife  and  I  some  ray  of  hope  in 
an  tiour  of  dark  grief  of  wtilch  we  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  to  for  ttils  Iclnd  of  hMp. 
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Our  son  left  on  tils  birthday  for  the  army 
at  seventeen  (17)  as  a  vcHunteer  and  did  a 
wonderful  job  in  there  up  until  not  long  ago 
when  tils  ranks  started  to  disappear.  He  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  in  July  of  1970  and  then 
trouble  started  for  us.  fie  got  hooked  on 
drugs  over  there  after  6  montlis  and  now  he 
Is  going  to  be  given  an  undesirable  discharge 
out  of  there  at  19  H  years  old. 

We  realise  there  was  no  excuse  for  ttils 
lUnd  of  ttiing  and  he  sliouid  tiave  known 
wtiat  it  would  do  to  his  life  and  tils  service 
record.  He  was  so  proud  of  the  army  and  now 
tills.  We  are  so  heart  broken  and  upset  over 
tills  terrible  tiling. 

The  thing  is,  wtiat  is  to  t>eoome  of  a  19  Vi 
year  old  boy  dumped  t>ack  into  society  on 
tils  parents  who  must  worry  if  he  is  going  to 
be  cured  or  dried  out  as  they  call  it?  After 
all  he  was  not  on  this  until  he  went  to  Viet- 
nam. 

We  wonder  just  wtiat  is  to  lie  available  to 
tiim  in  way  of  treatment  having  tills  unde- 
sirable dlsctiarge?  Also  can  ttils  type  dis- 
ctiarge  ever  be  reviewed  or  anything? 
Couldn't  they  have  treated  him  somehow  so 
he  could  have  completed  tils  other  3  years  in 
there  as  he  was  due  back  In  states  next 
month. 


CARY,  N.C.  CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

or   NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  GAUFLANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  salute  a  town  within  my  district, 
Gary,  N.C,  which  this  year  Is  celebrating 
its  100th  anniversary.  And  because  of 
the  significance  of  this  event.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  outstanding  facts  about  this 
progressive  commimity. 

The  origins  of  Cary  go  back  over  200 
years.  Settlers  first  began  establishing 
themselves  in  this  part  of  the  State 
aroimd  1750.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
settlement  foimd  itself  in  a  good  loca- 
tion, on  the  main  road  between  Raleigh 
and  the  university  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Gary's  growth  was  spurred  on  by  Alli- 
son Francis  Page,  who  bought  and  de- 
veloped 300  acres  of  land  there.  He 
named  the  settlement  after  Samuel  P^en- 
ton  Gary,  a  prohibition  leader  whom  he 
admired.  The  town  was  incorporated  on 
April  3,  1871.  and  with  the  formation  of 
a  railroad  Junction  here,  the  town  began 
to  boom. 

The  boom  did  not  last  long,  however. 
The  main  industries  moved  to  other  lo- 
cations, and  so  Cary  failed  to  develop  as 
an  Industrial  center. 

However,  it  did  develop  in  other  ways. 
During  this  period  the  town  became 
known  as  an  educational  center.  The  first 
public  high  school  in  North  Carolina  was 
established  there,  smd  it  was  a  source  of 
great  pride  for  the  citizens. 

Another  source  of  pride  for  Cary  was 
its  most  distinguished  son,  Walter  Hines 
Page,  who  served  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Great  Britain  from  1914  to  1918.  Page 
was  a  favorite  of  the  British,  and  he 
remains  one  of  ony  four  Americans  who 
have  been  honord  by  a  commemorative 
plaque  in  Westminister  Abbey. 

Gary  continue  to  grow  at  a  moderate 
rate  imtil  after  World  War  U,  when  It 
experienced  a  residential  boom.  Its  popu- 


lation doubled  in  the  1950'8  and  in- 
creased by  125  percent  in  the  1960's. 
Thus  it  has  become  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  communities  in  North  Carolina. 

At  the  present  Cary  is  making  long- 
range  plans  for  future  growth.  It  hopes 
to  provide  for  increased  population  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  remain  a 
good  place  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 

With  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Cary 
decided  to  hold  a  centennial  celebra- 
tion. Its  purpose  was  to  have  some  good 
old-fashl(Hied  neighborly  fim  and  to 
acquaint  citizens  with  Gary's  past  and  to 
build  new  pride  in  the  community.  Any 
profits  which  they  raised  would  go  to 
support  community  needs.  Jim  Swindell 
was  designated  centennial  chairman, 
with  Miss  Esther  Ivey  as  cochairman. 

"Hie  main  c^ebratlon  was  held  the 
week  of  May  6.  Activities  included  a  cen- 
tennial parade,  a  pageant  entitled  "The 
Unbeatable  Centuiy,"  an  agriculture  and 
industry  day,  a  salute  to  youth  day,  and 
a  i^ligious  heritage  seirvlce.  TO  add  au- 
thenticity to  the  celebration,  the  men  of 
Cary  grew  beards  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  women  wore  costumes  from  the 
foimding  period. 

In  recognition  of  this  event,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  issued  a 
Joint  resolution  commemorating  the  cen- 
tennial celebration.  Gary  was  further 
honored  by  a  telegram  from  President 
Nixon.  The  President  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  citizens  of  Gary: 

The  high  purpose  and  vital  community 
spirit  that  are  reflected  in  yoiir  eventful  tiis- 
tory  are  in  the  l>est  tradition  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Gary  is  a  progressive  and  active  town 
with  a  proud  history.  Its  citizens  have 
brought  fame  to  the  district  and  to  Noirth 
Carolina.  I  think  that  it  is  only  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  salute  Gary.  N.C.,  on 
its  100th  anniversary. 


NIXON'S  DO-NOTHING  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or  MHimuAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend,  there  appeared  an  excellent 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  by  Mil- 
ton Viorst.  I  feel  this  article  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  would  like 
to  share  it  with  them,  "nie  article  follows : 
Nixon's  Do-Nothino  BooNomc  Plan 

President  Nixon's  veto  on  Tuesday  of  the 
public  works  bill,  an  emergency  effort  to  put 
unemployed  men  to  work,  reveals  much  of 
the  easentiai  Nixon;  Not  only  oonMnrative  in 
Ideology,  but  cautious,  to  the  point  of  drab- 
neas.  in  temperament. 

What  tliat  President  did  was  to  rule  out 
not  only  any  direct  program  to  create  jobs  in 
the  public  sector,  but  any  new  federal  con- 
trols over  Inflation  and  any  new  federal 
stimulation,  tlirou^  taxation  and  spending, 
of  over-all  economic  activity. 

It  prolMtbly  Is  fair  to  Nixon  to  say  tliat  the 
veto  was  not  basically  a  political  act.  If  any- 
ttilng,  the  Democrats  will  acquire  p<ditlcal 


advantage  in  claiming  a  priority  of  oonoem 
for  the  nation's  Jobless  and  for  economic 
prosperity. 

The  President  vetoed  the  bill  l>ecause  he 
considered  vmemployment  leas  troublesome 
than  a  departure  from  the  "game  plan."  the 
policies  of  economic  orthodoxy  with  wtilch  be 
obviously  feels  most  comfortable. 

Not  for  him  the  almost  carefree  attitude  of 
"nottiing  ventured,  nottilng  gained"  that 
ctiaracterized  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal — and.  Indeed,  led  to  many  errorB. , 

It  was  tills  attitude  wtilch  made  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  a  figure  t>eloved  by  many,  de- 
tested i>y  many  others.  But  it  also  was  leader- 
ship and  everyone  Icnew  ttiat  Roosevelt  was 
"doing  Bomettiing"  to  lead  the  coxmtry  out 
of  economic  doldrums. 

Nixon — more  apprehensive  of  misadven- 
ture than  of  lethargy — Is  doing  nothing, 
while  the  unemployed  t>ecome  more  desperate 
and  the  principal  index  of  economic  activity 
remains  rising  wages  for  some,  rising  prices 
foraU. 

It  is  distreaslng  tliat  the  President  is  tem- 
peramentally so  constrained,  because  the 
economy — as  Arthur  Bums,  ctialrman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  lias  said  so  often — responds 
not  simply  to  manipulation,  but  to  person- 
aUty. 

In  a  free  economy,  the  impression  of  de- 
cisiveness ttiat  a  president  conveys  tias  a 
definite  Impact  on  the  thousands,  pertiaps 
millions,  of  individual  economic  decisions  by 
which  trends  are  established.  The  factors  are 
psychological,  but  clearly  a  resolute  presi- 
dent can  make  indices  respond. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  ttien,  tliat  Bums  tias 
l>een  urging  the  President,  putilicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  drop  the  iaisaes-faire  stance  of  the 
past  3^  years  \n  favor  of  a  tough,  new  pos- 
ture, particularly  against  Inflation. 

He  argues  ttiat.  as  long  as  businessmen  and 
union  ttargainers  see  ttiat  they  are  operating 
In  a  permissive  atmosphere,  they  will  con- 
tinue shoving  prices  and  wages  upward. 

Yet  Bums  is  hardly  a  radical.  In  fact,  as 
Nixon's  chief  economic  adviser  in  1969,  he 
was  known  as  the  most  conservative  man  in 
the  White  House.  In  no  way  does  the  method- 
ology he  proposes  violate  the  conventional 
wisdom  of  economics. 

There  are  Democratic  economists,  of 
course,  who  would  push  the  President  even 
further,  pertiaps  into  outright  wage  and 
price  controls.  But.  however  disinterested 
their  advice,  they  naturally  convey  an  ap- 
pearance of  partisanship. 

In  a  completely  nonpartisan  way,  what 
Bums  recognlees  is  ttiat  the  "game  plan" 
simply  has  not  worked.  He  believes  that  the 
President's  continued  attactunent  to  it  is 
based  less  on  economic  evidence  ttian  on  a 
kind  of  religious  faith. 

Indeed,  It  is  obvious  ttiat  the  Preaident's 
economic  policy  emerges  more  out  of  tils  in- 
herent Protestant-Republican  distate  for 
government  action  ttian  out  of  a  commitment 
to  any  set  of  modem  economic  principles. 

The  President  tias  called  tiimself  a  Keynes- 
lan — ^but  it's  a  Idnd  of  fundamentalist 
Keyneeianism  ttiat  he  espouses,  uninfluenced 
by  the  thought  of  contemporary  reformation. 

It  enables  liim  to  Justify  subsidies  for 
Loclcheed.and  Penn  Central,  but  not  for  the 
unemployed — for  he  sees  somettiing  in- 
herently moral  in  business,  and  immoral  in 
the  dole. 

Ironically,  Nixon's  one  departure  from  the 
"game  plan" — the  setting  up  of  fairly  rigor- 
ous procedures  for  holding  down  costs  in  the 
construction  Indtistry — has  worked  rather 
well.  But  he  tias  not  seen  fit  to  extend  the 
procedures  to  other  sectors,  or  to  make  them 
a  precedent  or  positive  action  generally. 

The  public  works  1)111  wtilch  1m  vetoed 
was,  to  l>e  sure,  no  panacea.  But  it  promised 
jobs,  and  ttiat,  at  least,  is  "doing  something." 

What  Nixon  offers  Instead  la  nottilng  at  all. 
He  la  condemned  by  his  cautious  peieonallty. 
In  fact,  we  all  are. 
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INDKPENDB3*CE   OR   INTER- 
DEIPENDENCE? 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MAaSACHTTBrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  lift. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Members  of  this  body,  a  very  eloquent 
and  well-reasocied  address  delivered  on 
July  4  In  historic  Faneull  Hall  In  BoatoQ. 

The  speaker  was  Dr.  Freddy  Horn- 
burger,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
finds  In  the  history  of  his  native  Switzer- 
land and  Its  parallels  to  our  history  hope 
for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Dr.  Homburger  Is  a  distinguished  bio- 
chemist and  a  learned  man  of  enormous 
intellectual  scope.  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  remarks  to  you : 

iNVKPUIDnrCK  DAT  OSATION,   1071 :    INSKPKNS- 
BNCX    OB    IMTBUIKPSKDSNCX? 

(By  Praddy  Homburger) 

My  appointment  m  Orator  today  traces 
back  to  a  apeecb  I  made  to  ttae  Boetonlans 
visiting  Swltserland  In  May  to  inaugurate 
Swlaaalr'a  direct  line  Boeton-Zurlcb.  Deputy 
Mayor  Ed  SulllTan  must  have  liked  what  I 
said  about  the  Swiss  PatrloU  of  1291  and 
thought  this  quaUfled  me  to  address  you 
commemorating  our  patriots  of  1770. 

I  also  recall  an  episode  of  this  memorable 
Swiss  trip  wherein  Mayor  Sullivan  and  his 
co-reUglOQarles  went  to  the  wrong  Church. 
This  Is  how  It  happened:  The  postal  bus 
stopped  for  coSee  at  a  spot  where  there  was 
a  beautiful  church  up  on  a  near  hill.  Since 
It  was  Sunday  morning,  o\ir  Boatoolan  de- 
cided to  forego  coffee  for  mass  and  they 
climbed  the  hUl,  entered  the  church  with  its 
hushed  oongregatlon,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  protestant  service. 
They  stayed  the  length  of  the  coffee  break 
and  left  as  qtiletly  as  they  had  come.  I  hope 
that  should  his  Honor  realise  that  he  chose 
the  wrong  speaker,  he  will  stay  the  length 
of  the  coffee  break  as  he  did  then. 

I  am  as  proud  of  this  assignment  as  I  am 
to  be  an  American.  United  States  cltlMns  of 
Swiss  origin  are  Indeed  special  Americans.  Por 
In  contrast  to  those  who  became  Americana 
by  neoeaslty  fleeing  hunger  or  prosecution,  or 
those  who  become  Americans  by  accident 
through  the  place  of  their  birth — we  modem 
Swiss  immigrants  are  Americans  by  choice. 
There  Is  no  unemployment  In  Switzerland 
and  plenty  of  Jobs  await  us  there,  no  political 
reasons  prevent  our  return.  Oui  hereditary 
Swiss  citizenship  remains  with  us;  but  we  like 
It  here  and  we  are  Americans  by  choice. 

PMendly  relations  have  bound  our  coun- 
tries together  since  1833  when  the  first  Swiss 
representatives,  two  honorary  Ckinstils,  were 
accredited  here.  On  that  occasion,  "the 
chairman  of  the  Diet,  Nlklaus  Rudolph  von 
Wattenwyl.  asked  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  give  the  exequatur  to  the  two 
gentlemen  chosen  by  the  Diet.  The  solemn 
letter  In  which  he  Introduced  the  two  con- 
suls to  President  Monroe  is  the  first  official 
communication  on  record  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries.  Von  Watten- 
wyl pointed  out  that  although  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  size  between  the  twenty- 
two  Independent  cantons  which  made  up  the 
Swiss  Confederation  and  the  huge  American 
nation  with  Its  vast  resoiirces,  there  were 
slmllarltlaB  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  people  that  furnished  natural  motives 
for  drawing  closer  together,  foremost  among 
them  the  liberal  and  federallstlc  oonstltu- 
ttons  and  the  love  of  personal  liberty.  Von 
Wattenwyl  also  tUted  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  United  States  was  watched  with  Inter- 
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eat  and  sympathy  by  the  Swiss  pet^le.  for 
they  saw  in  It  a  triumph  of  principles  dear 
to  themselves,  and  he  expressed  the  h(^>e  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
look  with  favor  upon  the  opening  of  friendly 
relaUons  with  the  Diet.  Von  Wattenwyl's 
letter  is  significant  not  only  as  the  first 
official  piece  of  correspondence  but  also  be- 
cause it  set  the  tone  which  was  to  become 
characteristic  of  American-Swiss  relations 
and  contained  In  a  nutshell  the  main  ideas 
reiterated  time  and  again  in  the  course  of  the 
19th  century." ' 

The  Treaty  of  Commerce,  Prlendahlp  and 
Extradition  now  governing  relatloDs  between 
the  two  countries  dates  to  1860. 

The  contributions  erf  Swiss  Americans  to 
the  cultural,  commercial,  religious  and  polit- 
ical life  of  this  country  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Albert  Oallatin  who  first 
landed  in  Boston  In  1070  is  the  most  Illus- 
trative and  illustrious  case,  but  weU  known 
also  are  Jean  Louis  Rodolphe  Agaaslz,  lead- 
ing biologUt  and  geologist,  profsasor  at  Har- 
vard, Perdlnand  Rudolph  Haasler  who 
founded  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sxirvey  and 
the  111  fated  General  John  August  Sutter. 

In  barely  300  years  the  United  States  have 
grown  from  a  rebellious  obscure  nation  to 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world.  Swltxerland. 
until  recently  the  only  small  and  neutral 
country  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  now 
has  to  share  this  position  with  many  others 
Yet,  through  700  years  of  history  since  its 
founding,  Switzerland  has  maintained  Its 
speclaUy  valued  position  among  nations.  Can 
we  as  Americans  learn  useful  lessons  from 
the  historical  experience  of  our  tiny  sister 
democracy?  We  can  and  have.  In  fact,  our 
history  as  nations  Is  one  of  lnterd^>endence. 

We  have  learned  and  borrowed  much  from 
each  other  in  the  past.  The  founders  of  thU 
country  were  well  acquainted  with  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  original  Swiss 
confederates  of  13S1.  They  used  Its  basic 
concept  in  the  formulaton  of  the  oKnral  cor- 
nerstone of  these  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  Swiss,  on  the  other  hand,  when  re- 
organizing their  SUte  in  1848,  adopted  the 
United  States  constitution  in  principle  as 
It  was.  One  major  difference  which  they 
maintained  was  the  absence  of  a  single  chief 
executive  who  is  replaced  by  a  councU  of 
seven,  one  of  whom  in  rotation  serves  as 
president  for  a  year.  This  system  shows  that 
even  a  leaderless  democracy  functions  and 
survives,  a  fact  not  without  Its  consolation 
for  certain  periods  of  US  history. 

What  were  the  crucial  factors  that  allowed 
Switzerland's  survival  and  prosperity  for  700 
years?  Plrst,  there  was  a  rebellious  and  war 
torn  history  of  the  early  years  with  terri- 
torial expansion.  The  Swiss  did  not  kill  In- 
dians but  plenty  of  Hapsburgs.  After  a  long 
period  of  dlasentlon.  religious  proeecutlon 
and  wars,  there  came  a  period  of  conciliation 
and  consolidation.  Ways  were  found  to  hold 
together  a  Federation  of  32  states  and  four 
languages  without  allowing  emergence  of 
any  oppressed  minorities.  A  government 
evolved  by  laws,  not  by  men  or  media.  Neu- 
trality was  declared  and  strong  defenses  were 
developed  to  make  this  neutrality  an  armed 
and  Independent  one.  A  strong  sense  of  na- 
tional unity  eveloped.  Everyone  was  a  Swiss 
first,  then  secondly,  one  of  German,  Prench. 
Italian  or  Romantsch  culture. 

Service  to  humanity  became  the  watch- 
word— the  International  Red  Cross  becoming 
a  generally  recognized  symbol  of  Swiss  serv- 
ice to  the  world.  The  diplomatic  services  of 
Switzerland  were  asked  and  took  over  for 
representatives  of  many  nations  when  diplo- 
matic relations  were  broken. 

Now  the  American  problem:  After  200 
years  of  war  for  Independence,  civil  war,  ex- 
pansive wars  and  wars  of  dubious  Justifica- 
tions, we  have,  according  to  recent  polls,  a 
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wavering  of  the  American  belief  in  the  US 
future,  we  have  rebellious  youths  who 
demonstrate  their  disrespect  for  our  national 
heritage.  Jealous  and  aggressive  minorities 
fight  among  themselves.  There  is  disregard 
for  law  and  order  and  a  fumbling  and  dis- 
trusted government.  We  could  take  the  posi- 
tion that  things  never  looked  worse. 

'  In  analogy  with  the  Swiss  history,  however, 
this  may  be  Just  a  phase  of  our  development. 
As  the  Swiss  were  defeated  by  the  French 
revolutionary  Army  and  emerged  as  a  new 
and  stable  republic,  so  we  may  learn  from 
our  unfortunate  Southeast  Asian  expedition 
that  nothing  today  can  be  gained  by  force, 
that  In  this  rapidly  contrikctlng  world  inter- 
dependence Is  more  a  determinant  of  national 
survival  than  Independence.  In  time  to  come 
I  predict  a  new  patriotism  will  emerge  unit- 
ing Americans  ioT  the  good  of  the  world  to 
become  the  on^,  nation  that  will  lead  all 
others  in  bringing  about  healthy  and  happy 
living  conditions  for  all  at  home  and  abroad 
and  understanding  among  men  throughout 
the  world.  This  can  come  about  while  mili- 
tary strength  Is  maintained  adeqiiate  to  dis- 
courage less  enlightened  and  more  backward 
nations,  which  are  as  yet  even  earlier  In 
their  historical  development,  from  imposing 
their  outdated  warring  notions  upon  this 
world.  We  were  united  as  a  nation  many 
times  before  by  the  pressures  of  attacks  upon 
us.  We  all  can  remember  Pearl  Harbor.  We 
face  far  greater  dangers  today  from  over- 
population, discontent  and  hunger  here  and 
throughout  the  world.  These  pressures  will 
unite  us  once  we  recognize  them  as  the  chal- 
lenge which  they  are.  As  a  nation  serving 
the  world  we  shall  then  survive  and  flourish 
as  has  Switzerland. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  through 
Svrltzerland  and  Greece  and  as  I  saw  the 
nilns  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  built  when 
the  first  democracy  known  to  man  was  fiow- 
erlng,  I  wonder — where  did  these  societies  go 
wrong?  Why  were  they  to  be  overrun  and 
destroyed  by  leas  developed  war-obsessed 
barbarians?  Their  cultural  and  peaceful 
concerns  were  ahead  of  their  times.  And  so  I 
concluded  that  the  world  was  not  ripe  then 
for  the  brotherhood  of  men  as  It  is  now. 
Today  our  way  of  life  can  be  protected  and 
brought  to  others,  less  fortunate,  by  peace- 
ful means  and  we  can  Justify  our  survival 
by  service  to  the  world  as  the  Swiss  have 
done  so  successfully  so  long. 

Por  this  we  must  become  united  again  as 
a  nation  with  a  strong  national  purpose.  I 
see  this  coming,  even  though  one  must 
search  for  the  evidence.  Most  of  our  young 
people  are  good  people.  They  are  humani- 
tarians and  cosmopolitan,  they  search  for 
solutions  and  will  find  them.  The  noisy  min- 
ority makes  things  look  worse  than  they  are. 
There  is  yet  another  story  which  I  must  re- 
late— this  one  of  Americans  travelling  In 
Switzerland  sleeping  in  an  alpine  refuge  at 
the  edge  of  a  glacier.  At  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  they  were  awakened  by  frightful  noises 
like  cannon  shots  and  shell  explosions.  They 
feared  the  end  of  the  world  haid  come.  Their 
guide  explained  that  the  glacier  expanded 
with  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun  and  this 
caused  the  fearsome  noise — "It  is  not  the 
end  of  the  vrorld — but  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day."  The  disquieting  noises  we  hear  today 
and  which  nuike  us  afraid  are  not  signalling 
an  end  but  the  ferment  from  which  there 
will  arise  a  beginning. 

What  happened  here  In  1776  was  unheard 
of,  revolutionary  and  quite  Improjier  and  the 
battle  for  Independence  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unique  and  great  human 
achievement  that  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  need  not  fear  that  we  shall  be 
In  rubble  in  the  years  to  come,  an  attraction 
for  tourists  as  the  Greek  temples,  unless  we 
fumble  badly. 

If  we  look  towards  700  years  old  Switzer- 
land, we  may  save  ourselves  untold  trouble. 
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We  can  follow  their  lead  and  strive  for  unity 
once  more  as  a  Nation,  not  as  a  collection  of 
minorities,  define  national  goals  that  serve 
mankind,  mediate  peaceful  settlements 
among  nations,  cultivate  the  concept  of  Serv- 
ice of  the  Individual  to  the  Nation  and  main- 
tain armed  strength  only  for  the  defense  of 
our  own  shores  and  bases  abroad  to  contain 
bona  fide  potential  aggressors.  Thus  a  new 
kind  of  patriotism  will  emerge  for  Ameri- 
cans which  now  is  reserved  for  citizens  of 
small  nations. 

Max  Prlsch  wrote:  "Our  home  is  man;  to 
him  above  all  belongs  our  allegiance;  In  the 
fact  that  fatherland  and  mankind  do  not 
mutually  exclude  themselves.  In  that  actually 
conaists  the  happiness  of  being  the  son  of  a 
small  country."  *  This  need  not  be  limited 
any  more  to  small  nations  but  must  apply  to 
the  citizens  of  any  truly  great  nation. 

This  new  humanitarian  patriotism  Is  based 
on  belief  in  one  coiuitry  as  a  strong  bene- 
ficial power  among  nations  which  remain 
eternally  Interdependent — let  them  all  vie 
with  each  other  not  which  will  be  the  strong- 
est, but  which  will  be  the  greatest  and  the 
best.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  America 
will  be. 

rOOTNOTKS 

>  Meier,  H.  K. :  "The  United  States  and 
Switzerland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
Mouton  &  Co.,  The  Hague,  1963,  p.  17. 

"  "Switzerland,  Present  and  Puture," 
Yearbook  of  the  New  Helvetic  Society,  1963. 
p.  178. 


DANGERS  OP  ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUToamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  notewor- 
thy editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  the  electronic  surveillance  of  people 
and  private  organizations. 

This  piece  offers  a  graphic  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  against  electronic  sur- 
veillance without  court  orders.  Its  sub- 
stance lies  in  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervxn,  Jr.'s 
remarks  on  the  possibility  of  future  gov- 
ernmental efforts  to  predict  and  control 
human  behavior  through  insensitive 
computers. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  Pixz  SocizTT  WnEO  roi  Sottno 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  decide 
whether  the  government,  as  asserted  by  Atty. 
Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell,  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  conduct  electronic  survelUance  of 
persons  and  organizations  It  regards  as  sub- 
versive without  first  obtaining  court  h>- 
proval.  The  issue,  because  of  the  present  pub- 
lic tiirmoU,  is  vital  both  to  political  dissi- 
dents and  the  goverzunent,  but  it  Is  tnore 
than  that.  It  bears  on  the  rlg^t  of  privacy, 
the  right  of  freedom  of  thought,  and  the 
right  of  free  expression  by  every  American 
without  fear  that  his  words  will  be  recorded 
siureptitiously  by  government. 

Sen.  Sam.  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C),  who  Is  op- 
posed to  electronic  surveillance  without  court 
orders,  stated  the  issue  this  way:  "These 
(government  surveillance  activities)  are 
pivdlcated  on  the  theory  that  If  government 
officials  can  only  acquire  sufllclent  Informa- 
tion In  advance  on  Individuals,  then  they 
can  predict  and  control  behavior.  So  they 
seek  to  learn  about  how  they  think;  how  they 
behave  in  their  personal  lives;  how  they 
cut  their  hair;  how  they  read;  what  their 
conduct  and  attitudes  are  in  sexual  matters; 
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how  they  relate  to  their  parents;  what  they 
dream  about." 
Ervln  said  he  wanted  "to  try  to  spread  a 
gospel  of  my  own.  That  Is  my  belief  that 
while  the  Recording  Angel  drops  a  tear  oc- 
casionally (in  heaven)  to  wash  out  the  rec- 
ord of  human  inequities,  there  is  no  com- 
passion to  be  found  In  computers." 

In  thlr'ag»of  technology,  ESrln's  old-time 
g08pel^,^ay  have  more  to  tell  us  than  the 
new  science.  Computers  don't  cry. 


CWO  FRANK  FORGIONE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  by  Mr.  QUson 
Wright,  news  correspondent  for  the 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  Journal,  concerning 
CWO  Prank  Porglone  who  directs  the 
band  which  accompanies  the  UJS.  Navy 
good  will  and  training  cruise — UNITAS — 
to  South  America  each  yeeu".  While  Por- 
giCHie  and  his  UNITAS  band  are  well 
known  to  millions  of  people  in  South 
America,  most  of  his  fellow  Americans 
are  unaware  of  the  fine  public  relations 
Job  he  is  doing  for  our  country  in  South 
America.  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  accom- 
panied several  UNITAS  cruises  as  a  Navy 
guest  JoumaUst,  has  develc^jed  a  close 
acquaintanceship  with  this  dedicated, 
unoflBcial  ambassador  of  good  will,  and 
felt  that  Mr.  Forgione's  work  should  be 
known  to  more  of  his  countrymen: 

UNITAS  Band  Lkadkr  Good  Will  Ambassa- 
Doa,    Big    PAvoarrc    in    SorrrH    Akzuca, 

SCBIBE  Sats 

(By  Gllson  Wright) 

OxroBO. — Millions  of  people  In  South 
America  know  who  Prank  Porglone  is. 

But  the  average  American  doesnt  have 
the  slightest  idea  who  he  Is,  what  he  does 
and  why  he  is  so  popular  below  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama. 

I  have  met  and  Interviewed  many  famous 
people  in  a  48-year  newspaper  career.  They 
include  Will  Rogers,  ESeanor  Roosevelt,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Clarence  Darrow,  Walt  Disney, 
movie,  radio  and  TV  stars  by  the  score,  and 
politicians  by  the  hvmdreds. 

Yet  in  all  of  that  nearly  half  a  century 
none  stands  out  more  than  Prank  Porglone. 

tTNornciAL  ambassador 

Por  the  past  decade  he  has  been  an  un- 
ofllclal  ambassador  of  good  will  in  South 
America  where.  It  has  been  estimated,  100 
million  people  have  heard  him  and  his 
UNITAS  band  In  person  or  on  radio-TV. 

Porglone  halls  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  but 
his  forebears  came  from  Italy  and  he  has  In- 
herited Its  musical  tradition.  Besides,  he  is 
one  of  a  musical  family  of  seven  brothers 
and  a  sister. 

It  might  be  said  he  Is  a  product  also  of 
John  Philip  Sousa.  His  teacher,  as  a  boy,  was 
FYank  Holt,  a  one-time  Sousa  band  member. 

UNITAS  Is  a  U.S.  Navy  good  will  cruise 
which  combines  Its  annual  training  opera- 
tions with  maritime  South  American  na- 
tions and  good  will  visits  ashore.  This  is 
where  Porglone.  his  band  and  Its  variety 
show  come  Into  the  picture. 

KNUBTED    IN 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  In  1938  and  at- 
tended the  Navy  School  of  Music  In  Waoh- 
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ington,  D.C.  He  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  when 
the  Japanese  attack  came  and  his  ship,  the 
Ogalala,  was  among  those  sunk.  After  the 
war  he  headed  the  percussion  department 
at  the  Navy  School  of  Music. 

The  Navy  Inaugurated  Its  xnOTAS  project 
in  1960  and  Porglone,  now  a  chief  warrant 
officer,  organized  a  band  for  UNITAS  ni  in 
1962.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  and  to 
many  millions  of  South  Americans  UNITAS 
means  Porglone  and  bis  band  since  many  of 
them  do  not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  ships 
themselves  in  action. 

I  first  met  Porglone  when,  as  a  Navy  guest 
Journalist,  I  shared  a  stateroom  with  him  In 
1966  aboard  the  USS  Leahy,  a  guided  missile 
frigate.  I  use  the  word  "shared"  with  hesita- 
tion because  we  seldom  had  a  minute  to- 
gether. Usually  all  I  ever  saw  of  Prank  were 
his  comings  and  goings  while  the  ship  was 
In  jjort. 

BetVTeen  ports  the  band  was  being  fiown 
and  bussed  to  engagement  after  engagement. 
His  In-port  appearances  might  Include  a 
white  uniform  for  one  and  a  Navy  blue  out- 
fit for  the  next.  He  made  thoee  changes  In  the 
stateroom,  sandwiching  a  quick  shower  and 
shave  in  between  them,  while  mjin aging  a 
bite  or  two  in  the  officers'  wardroom.  Then 
be  was  gone  again. 

DSSICATXD   KAN 

"Prank  is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men 
I've  ever  seen  in  the  service,"  officer  after  of- 
ficer has  told  me. 

His  band,  made  up  of  enllatees  changes  to 
some  extent  from  year  to  year  but  Porglone 
sort  of  goes  on  forever  and  keeps  it  together. 
The  total  amount  of  time  It  accumulates  In 
Its  mad  dashes  from  ship  to  shore  and 
through  the  countryside  of  practically  every 
South  American  nation  easily  exceeds  the 
"watch"  time  expected  of  men  aboard  ship. 
And  when  they  are  sometimes  aboard  ahlp 
for  a  day  c»'  two  they  readily  entertain 
officers  and  the  entire  ship's  company  with 
music  at  mealtime  Just  to  keep  In  shape. 

Porglone  has  been  to  South  America  many 
times  and  speaks  Spanish  well  enough  to 
make  him  popular  with  everyone.  He  leads 
the  25-member  band  in  street  parades  at  ele- 
mentary schools  in  remote  vlllagee  In  hos- 
pitals and  in  orphanages  at  receptions  staged 
In  American  ambaaaador's  hemes  and  at  re- 
ceptions by  South  American  hosts,  including 
a  president  or  two.  They  perform  in  old  peo- 
ple's homes  and  In  schools  for  the  blind. 
While  the  latter  can't  see  the  show  they  en- 
Joy  the  musical  part  of  It. 

Neither  Paraguay  or  Bolivia  has  a  seaport 
wh«e  the  ships  can  be  seen  so  the  UNITAS 
band  occasionally  flies  Inland  to  appear  in 
some  of  their  cities.  While  at  As\incion  the 
capital  of  Paraguy  the  band  had  a  dls- 
tlngxilshed  visitor.  President  Alfredo  Stroeas- 
ner  who  insisted  on  being  photographed  with 
the  popular  group. 

BAND  TAKX8  OVXB 

Several  times  the  band  has  been  placed 
In  awkward  spots  like  the  time  In  one  coun- 
try where  a  Communist  leader  who  had  Just 
finished  a  term  in  prison  was  billed  for  a 
speech  in  one  comer  of  the  main  plasa.  Over 
in  the  far  comer  were  Porglone  and  his 
band.  The  Communist  soon  lost  his  audience. 
It  could  hardly  hear  his  harangue  and  lis- 
ten to  the  music  wafting  from  across  the 
plaza  at  the  same  time.  So  it  drifted  over 
to  hear  the  Norteamerlcans — and  stayed. 

Rowdies  have  tried  to  raise  trouble  at 
times  but  angry  members  of  the  crowd  have 
silenced  them  In  their  own  way  while  Far- 
gone  and  his  men  played  serenely  on. 

"We  were  giving  an  open-air  concert  in 
one  city  and  heard  the  next  day  that  police 
were  quelling  a  riot  two  blocks  away"  re- 
caUs  Carl  AUaa  the  230-Samoan  who  acts 
as  drum  major  when  one  is  needed  and  per- 
forms as  a  bull  In  a  comedy  bullfight  rou- 
tine at  other  tlmw.  "If  anyone  In  the  crowd 
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)ui«w  a  not  wms  going  on  you  couldnt  tell 
It  from  tbalr  reaction." 

Once  tbe  band  pUyed  on  the  shore*  of  t*ke 
Tltlcaca.  Kven  though  BoUvl*  Is  landlocked. 
It  has  a  unaU  navy  and  tbe  band  waa  ^ipear- 
Ing  at  Ita  training  achool.  Woody  Herman  and 
hi*  band  bad  playad  tbare  earlier  and  was 
forced  to  re*t  between  ntimbera  because  the 
high  altitude— the  lake  U  10.000  feet  above 
sea  level — made  their  breathing  difficult.  The 
UNTTAS  band  had  trouble  with  the  lack  of 
air.  too,  but  the  show  must  go  on — and  It  did. 

rAVOBITB  WtTR  KSM 

It  was  my  good  luck  to  see  Forglone  In  ac- 
tion on  several  occasions.  Once.  In  an  Inland 
oil  company  town  in  Ecuador,  tbe  band  gave 
Its  show  at  an  outdoor  basketball  court.  The 
bleachers  were  packed  with  bright,  clean  In- 
dian youngsters  and  their  equally  well- 
groomed  parents.  Forglone  Is  particularly  re- 
sponsl^  to  children  and  this  pleases  their 
parents — and  makes  friend*  for  the  United 
States.  After  all.  he  comes  from  a  large  fam- 
ily, his  three  children  of  his  own  and  is  un- 
cle to  many  nieces  and  nephews.  He  gets 
some  of  the  children  to  participate  in  some 
of  the  acts  and  usually  hands  the  baton  to 
one  of  them  for  a  number  or  two. 

Ill  never  forget  the  scene  when  the  show 
was  over.  At  least  60  kids  followed  him.  like 
tbe  Pled  Piper,  when  he  headed  for  a  nearby 
refreshment  stand  for  a  soft  drink.  His  hosts 
had  to  cloae  tbe  doors.  Kept  from  getting  any 
closer,  the  children  pressed  their  face* 
against  the  windows  to  see  Forglone  and  tbe 
band  members,  all  dressed  In  VJB.  Navy  um- 
forms. 

Frank  and  bis  band  sometimes  have  to  bat- 
tle high  seas  getting  to  and  from  their  ship. 
This  means  handling  heavy  equipment,  pass- 
ing It  from  smaU  boats  to  the  ship.  At  times 
the  equipment  has  to  be  handled  by  using 
cargo  nets.  Once  a  >?^"'l^'ni>"  dropped  a  baas 
fiddle  In  the  water  but  fortunately  it  floated 
and  was  quickly  retrieved  without  serious 
damage. 

"He's  very  popular  In  South  America."  one 
Navy  man  told  me.  "When  UNITAS  visits  a 
port  and  the  band  is  scheduled  to  play  at 
some  event,  people  expect  to  see  him." 

Capt.  Alva  M.  Bowen  of  the  US8  Tamell, 
on  which  Forglone  was  billeted  during  the 
1970  cruise,  went  ashore  at  a  small  Peruvian 
coastal  town  along  with  other  officers  of 
tbe  fotir-shlp  task  force  to  attend  a  recep- 
tion In  their  honor.  Some  of  their  Peruvian 
boats  expressed  disappointment  that  Forgl- 
one, about  whom  they  had  beard  but  never 
had  seen,  was  In  far-off  Lima  on  another  mis- 
sion. 

While  UNTTAS  occupies  four  months  of  bis 
time  each  year,  Forglone  spends  much  time 
planning  his  programs  during  the  rest  of  tbe 
year  and  occasionally  takes  the  bands  on 
cross-country  tours  of  tbe  United  States, 
playing  In  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools.  He  also  finds  men  In  the  service, 
during  those  off  months,  who  can  replace 
those  whose  "hitches"  are  expiring. 

Frank  will  be  embarking  next  month  on 
UNTTAS  xrr,  another  four-month  cruise, 
which  probably  will  be  bis  last  as  be  is  sched- 
uled to  end  his  long  navy  career  early  In  1973. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accompUshments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

American   dairy   products   contribute 
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substantially  to  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  United  States,  accoimtlng  for 
$13.4  billion  or  14  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  food  Industry  shipments  In  1969. 
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THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS  AND  PIN- 
BALL  JUSTICE:  A  STRANGE  CO- 
INCIDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOXnaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General's  Office  has  filed  a 
133-page  affidavit  against  New  Orleans 
District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison  alleging 
implication  in  pinball  machine  payoffs. 

Now  that  the  UjS.  Attorney  General 
recognizes  the  sinister  threat  to  law  en- 
forcement by  the  use  of  plnball  machine 
money  to  generate  favoritism  and  as 
bribes,  can  we  expect  similar  activity  re- 
garding payoffs,  expenses,  and  royalties 
from  other  behind-the-scene  activities 
carried  on  by  corporations,  labor  leaders, 
and  tax-free  foundations,  all  Intended 
to  induce  influence  and  favoritism?  One 
thinks  of  "A  rose,  is  a  rose.  Is  a  rose" — 
Gertrude  Steln. 

In  fact,  while  the  UJS.  Attorney  is 
about  it,  he  might  consider  taking  legal 
action  against  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  Including  some 
Judges  who  are  acc^tlng  Federal  fimds 
being  offered  them  through  the  Law 
Enforcemait  Assistance  Act  as  Induce- 
ments to  get  in  line  with  the  new  Fed- 
eral direction  while  veiling  their  duplic- 
ity in  the  Interest  of  improving  fair 
and  impartial  administration  of  Justice. 

I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Garrison's  ac- 
tivities one  way  or  the  other;  but  as  an 
attorney  and  former  Judge.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  it  was  the  responsibility. 
if  not  the  sacred  duty,  of  all  elected  of- 
ficials to  take  action  to  insure  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  for  any  accused,  which 
should  even  include  the  district  attorney 
of  New  Orleans.  A  133-page  affidavit  of 
charges  including  testimony  not  sub- 
jected to  cross  examination  and  the  usual 
safeguards  of  evidence  is  unique  enough 
in  the  annals  of  legal  history;  but  for 
the  top  legal  officer  in  the  Executive  De- 
partment of  our  Nation  to  send  the  affi- 
davit to  the  news  people  as  if  to  try 
the  accused  in  the  newspaper  Is  not  only 
unethical,  it  is  reprehensible.  Now  we 
find  the  New  Orleans  district  attorney 
filing  suit  In  Federal  court  in  a  futile 
effort  to  prevent  the  prejudicing  of  his 
defense  and  the  abrogation  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  by  seeking  to  prohibit 
newspapers  from  publishing  the  Gov- 
ernment's case. 

And  even  more  bizarre,  the  court  ac- 
tion by  the  New  Orleans  attorney  comes 
within  days  of  the  recent  action  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General  in  suing  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  to 
prevent  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers.  This  is  a  strange  coincidence. 

Charging  any  official  is  certainly  within 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
Justice  Department;  but  once  the  ac- 
cused is  charged,  the  case  should  be  tried 


on  its  merits  in  court  under  established 
procedures,  rather  than  turned  into  a 
sideshow  affair. 

Unless,  that  is,  there  is  some  believe- 
ahlllty  In  Mr.  Garrison's  remcu-ks  that 
the  entire  matter  is  but  a  federally  fi- 
nanced propaganda  move  to  discredit 
him  because  of  his  previous  attempts  to 
disprove  the  Warren  Commission  report. 

And  what  was  Garrison's  theory  in  op- 
position to  the  Warren  report  findings 
which  has  made  him  so  unpopular  In 
high  places?  Was  it  not  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated  be- 
cause he  had  opposed  further  escalation 
in  Vietnam?  And  what  was  It  that  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  sought  to  sup- 
press by  filing  suits  against  the  New 
York  "nmes  and  Washington  Post,  except 
the  Pentagon  papers,  classified  as  top 
secret,  reportedly  contained  the  recom- 
mendations and  plans  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administration  to  escalate 
U.S.  military  Involvements  in  Vietnam? 

What  relationships.  If  any,  can  there 
be  among  the  Pentagon  papers,  the  Gar- 
rison investigation  of  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination, and  the  unusual  timing  of 
the  plnball  machine  payoff  charges? 

I  insert  several  newspaper  clippings  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)    State-Times, 
July  3,  1971 1 

Chabgcs  Against  Jem  OAKsiaoN 

New  OauEANS. — ^District  Atty.  Jim  Garri- 
son has  filed  a  suit  In  federal  court  to  block 
two  New  Orleans  newspapers  from  printing 
the  voluminous  affidavit  In  which  tbe  gov- 
ernment outlines  Its  charges  that  he  accepted 
bribes  to  protect  gambling  Interests. 

In  the  petition  filed  Friday,  Oarrlson  and 
eight  of  the  nine  other  persons  charged  In 
the  case,  claim  that  publication  of  tbe  113- 
page  affidavit  would  render  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  receive  a  fair  trial  "by  a  Jury  free 
of  preconceived  opinions  as  to  the  guilt  or 
Innocence"  of  the  plaintiffs. 

A  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
in  which  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Corp.,  publisher  of  the  Tlmes-Plcayune  and 
The  States-Item,  must  show  cause  why  It 
should  not  be  restrained  from  printing  tbe 
affidavit. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Herbert  Cbrlst- 
enberry  refused  to  Issue  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  that  would  have  blocked  publica- 
tion of  the  affidavit  until  after  the  hearing. 

The  bribery  and  gambling  charges  against 
Oarrlson  were  baaed  on  tbe  affidavit  com- 
piled by  federal  Investigators  and  including 
transcripts  with  Garrison. 

The  States-Item  began  printing  the  text 
of  the  affidavit  on  a  series  basis  In  Thurs- 
day's editions.  The  Times-Picayune  has 
printed  excerpts  from  the  affidavit. 

FLAK    TO    coNTnnnt 

Both  newspapers  (Han  to  continue. 

The  affidavit  was  made  available  to  news- 
men by  U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  John  ICltcbell  in 
Washington  and  U.S.  Atty.  Gerald  Galllng- 
house  In  New  Orleans. 

Garrison,  two  police  officers  and  seven  per- 
sons connected  with  the  pinball  ma<dilne 
business  were  arrested  and  charged  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  O-foot-6  Garrison,  ailing  and  bent  be- 
cause of  a  spinal  infection,  said  the  federal 
government  was  out  to  get  him  for  his  probe 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion and  his  attacks  on  tbe  "Pentagon  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency." 

Garrison  headed  a  sideline  probe  of  tbe 
John  F.  Kennedy  assassination,  and  in  1987 
charged  Clay  Shaw  with  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate Kennedy. 

A  jTiry  acquitted  Shaw,  a  New  Orleans 
businessman,  in  March  19fl7  but  less  than 
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three  days  after  the  acquittal.  Garrison 
charged  Shaw  with  perjury,  saying  he  lied  on 
the  witness  stand  during  the  trial. 

Judge  Christenberry,  blocked  Garrison 
from  prosecuting  Shaw  for  perjury  and  was 
blasted  by  Oarrlson  in  a  statement  issued  to 
newsmen. 

In  other  action  related  to  the  gambling 
charges  Friday,  Police  Supt.  Clarence  Giar- 
russo  suspended  the  two  officers  arrested 
with  Garrison:  Capt.  Frederick  Soule  Sr.,  an 
Investigator  on  Garrison's  staff,  and  Sgt.  Rob- 
ert Frey,  vice  squad  commander. 

LANDanCU    BTATUCXMT 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  Moon  lAndrieu  said  Fri- 
day he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  payoffs  to 
public  officials  while  his  law  firm  was  asso- 
ciated with  TAC  Amusement  Co. 

"I  don't  know  why  an  attorney  should 
know  of  that  kind  of  thing  or  even  be  re- 
motely conscious  of  it,"  Landrleu  said  at  his 
weekly  news  conference. 

TAC  officials  were  among  those  arrested  by 
federal  agents  Wednesday  and  accused  of 
buying  off  public  officials. 

Landrleu  noted  that  reference  to  his  firm's 
former  'egal  association  with  TAC  Implies 
guilt  by  association,  but  declared  that  he 
has  no  fear  of  being  investigated. 

The  mayor  pointed  out  that  he  sold  his 
Interest  In  the  law  firm  before  being  elected 
mayor  and  In  fact  had  actually  practiced 
little  law  since  being  elected  to  the  city  coun- 
cil In  the  early  1960s. 

Landrleu  said  he  was  surprised,  "but  not 
shocked  beyond  belief"  that  police  officials 
were  arrested.  He  added  that  he  iLnew  of  no 
one  In  his  administration  under  Investigation 
by  the  Justice  Department. 

U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  Galllnghouse  and  at- 
torneys for  the  jTistlce  Department  organized 
crime  strike  force  presented  the  government's 
case  against  the  district  attorney  who  made 
headlines  by  trying  to  prove  a  New  Orleans 
based  conspiracy  resulted  In  the  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

GalUngbous  has  said  the  arrests  of  Gar- 
rison and  the  others  was  just  tbe  beginning 
of  a  federal  crackdown  which  could  result 
In  charges  against  other  public  officials. 

Louisiana  Attorney  General  Jack  Gremll- 
llon,  acquitted  recently  of  federal  fraud  and 
conspiracy  charges,  said  Friday  be  supported 
Garrison's  decision  not  to  resign  from  office 
while  the  bribery  and  gambling  charges  are 
pending. 

"I  don't  l^ame  Mr.  Garrison  for  not  re- 
signing." Gremllllon  said.  "To  resign  Is  In- 
dicative of  guUt." 

Gremllllon  also  said  he  had  no  plans  to 
follow  recommendations  by  the  New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Crime  Commission  which  wants 
him  to  take  action  to  remove  Garrison  from 
office. 

"If  I  listened  to  the  crime  commission," 
said  Gremllllon,  "I'd  be  trying  to  convict  a 
fish  for  swimming  in  federal  waters. 

"We've  got  to  go  by  the  law  and  there's 
no  vehicle  under  which  I  can  replace  Mr. 
Garrison  under  any  circumstances." 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    States-Item. 
July  3,  1971] 

GOVCXNMENT    CHARGES    JiM    GAaKISON 

Diet.  Atty.  Jim  Garrison  has  gone  to  federal 
court  to  try  to  prevent  The  States-Item  and 
The  Tlmes-Plcayune  from  continuing  to 
print  the  text  of  an  affidavit  In  which  the 
government  outlines  its  charges  that  he  ac- 
cepted money  to  protect  plnball  Interests. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Herbert  W. 
Christenberry  set  a  hearing  on  the  suit  for 
4  p.m.  Tuesday,  but  he  left  the  two  news- 
papers free  to  publish  whatever  they  want 
of  the  affidavit  between  now  and  then. 

Meanwhile,  Police  Supt.  Clarence  B.  Glar- 
ruso  has  suspended  two  police  officers  who 
were  arrested  along  with  Oarrlson  and  seven 
others  Wednesday.  Olarrusso  said  Capt. 
Frederick  A.  Soule  Sr.  and  Vice  Squad  Com- 
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mander  Robert  N.  Prey  have  been  suspended 
for  violating  the  rules  of  the  police  depart- 
ment and  pending  further  investigation. 

Tbe  suit  to  stop  the  two  newspapers  from 
publishing  the  affidavit  was  filed  on  behalf 
of  Garrison  and  eight  of  the  other  persons 
arrested  this  week.  John  Pierce,  tbe  owner 
of  an  amusement  company,  was  not  listed  as 
a  plaintiff. 

The  affidavit  was  compiled  by  federal  In- 
vestigators and  Included  transcripts  of  se- 
cretly recorded  conversations  with  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  It  forms  a  basis  for  the  bribery 
and  gambling  charges  against  the  DA  and 
the  others. 

Atty.  Gen.  John  Mitchell  and  U.S.  Atty. 
Gerald  Galllnghouse  made  the  affidavit  avail- 
able to  the  press. 

In  tbelr  suit.  Garrison  and  the  eight  others 
contend  that  publication  of  the  text  of  tbe 
affidavit  wovUd  make  It  impossible  for  them 
to  receive  a  fair  trial  by  a  "Jury  free  of  pre- 
conceived opinions"  about  their  guilt  or  in- 
nocence. 

The  attorney  who  filed  the  suit  on  Gar- 
rison's behalf  was  P.  Irvln  Dymond,  the  man 
who  has  been  defending  businessman  Clay 
L.  Shaw.  Shaw  was  charged  by  Oarrlson — 
and  found  innocent — of  conspiracy  in  con- 
nection with  the  assassination  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Editors  of  the  two  newsp^jers  say  they 
plan  to  continue  publication  of  the  affidavit 
Walter  Cowan,  editor  of  The  States-Item, 
said  It  wUl  take  two  weeks  to  complete  pub- 
lication of  the  text. 

The  States-Item  has  been  printing  por- 
tions of  the  affidavit  In  series  form  since 
Thursday.  The  Tlmes-Plcayune  also  has  pub- 
lished sections. 

In  addition  to  Garrison,  Soule  and  Prey, 
the  others  who  were  arrested  by  federal  au- 
thorities this  week  and  who  are  plaintiffs 
In  the  suit  against  the  newspapers  are  John 
Arwaa  Callery,  plnball  Industry  lobbyist, 
Louis  M.  Boasberg,  Harby  S.  Marks,  Jr.. 
Robert  Nims,  John  J.  Elms,  Jr.,  and  Law- 
rence L.  Lagarde,  all  of  whom  are  executives 
In  the  plnball  and  amusement  machine  in- 
dustry. 

All  of  those  arrested  this  week  are  charged 
with  violating  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970.  They  are  alleged  to  have  taken 
part  in  bribery  and  illegal  gambling. 

Yesterday,  Galllnghouse  discussed  the  case 
with  the  federal  grand  Jury.  He  said  he  was 
giving  them  a  background  briefing  and  later 
told  newsmen  a  decision  will  be  made  over 
the  weekend  whether  to  present  the  case 
to  the  present  grand  jury  or  to  call  a  special 
one. 

In  announcing  the  suspension  of  Soule 
and  Prey,  Giarrusso  offered  no  explanation 
of  what  regiUatlons  they  are  alleged  to  have 
violated. 

Giarrusso,  in  saying  earlier  this  week  he 
would  not  suspend  the  men  immediately 
after  their  arrest,  told  newsmen  he  would 
have  a  Departmental  Investigation  con- 
ducted. 

The  police  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  has 
been  examining  the  government  affidavit 
and  questioning  Soule  and  Prey. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


REASON  MUST  END  UNREASONABLE 
WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACHTTSRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  which  i^peared  in  both  the 
Gloucester  Times  and  the  Beverly  Times 
deserves  to  be  Inserted  into  the  Record 
for  its  cogent  analysis  of  the  mistaken 
policy  still  being  pursued  by  the  admin- 
istration. One  almost  gets  the  impression 
that  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
negotiate  at  times.  Clark  Clifford,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  release  Amer- 
ican prisoners  once  we  set  a  date  for 
withdrawal.  Instead  of  pursuing  Clif- 
ford's suggestion,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion immediately  denigrated  it.  Now,  re- 
cent statements  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
appear  to  substantiate  Clifford's  state- 
ment. 

To  quote  from  the  editorial  In  the 
papers,  both  of  which  are  from  my  dis- 
trict, states: 

This  country  has  p>oured  bullets,  blood 
and  billions  of  dollars  Into  Vletnamlzatlon.  a 
fancy  word  for  leaving  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  settle  their  own  differences  with  their 
brothers  from  the  North.  The  United  States 
has  been  overly  patient. 

The  editorial  concludes  by  saying  the 
administration  must  stop  giving  "short 
shift"  to  what  appear  to  be  reasonable 
moves  for  peace. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  the  editorial  for 
my  c(^eagues: 

Reason   Most  End  VmzAaonABLM  Wax 

It  was  nine  years  and  six  months  ago  that 
the  first  United  States  "advisor"  was  killed 
In  Vietnam. 

Since  then,  this  country's  casualty  figures 
have  Increased  to  nearly  45,000  killed. 

This  makes  it  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars 
in  the  nation's  history.  Only  In  World  War 
n  and  tbe  Civil  War  did  more  soldiers  lose 
tbelr  lives. 

And  both  of  those  wars  were  shorter  than 
tbe  current  conflict  raging  in   Vietnam. 

In  a  very  strict  sense,  tbe  Vietnam  con- 
flict cannot  be  called  a  war.  Conflict  Is  a 
more  appropriate  dlscriptlon. 

Congress  has  never  been  asked  to  make  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  and  the  combat 
situation  facing  American  fighting  men  Is 
unlike   any   they   have  ever  faced   before. 

There  are  no  front  lines.  Gains  are  not 
measured  In  lands  or  property  taken.  Tbe 
city  of  Saigon  is  assumed  to  be  safely  under 
the  control  of  the  Americans  and  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  government,  but  if  the  Viet  Cong 
wanted  to  mount  a  rocket  attack  there 
tomorrow,  it  doubtless  could  do  so. 

To  many,  the  Vietnam  conflict  must  appear 
to  be  struggle  virithout  end;  one  that  has 
created  widespread  dissension  at  home  and 
made  drug  addicts  of  26,000  combat  men, 
drug  users  out  of  thousands  more. 

In  the  Umted  States  Senate  this  week,  a 
resolution  was  passed  57-42  advocating  a 
total  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  Vietnam 
within    nine    months    provided    satisfactory 
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proTlxloDA    have    been    made    to    repatriate 
United  States  prlaoners  of  war. 

Both  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D)  and 
Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R)  voted  In  favor  of 
the  amendment.  Tbia  U  consistent  with  theti 
prior  stands  against  the  conflict. 

Unfortunately,  the  reaction  of  President 
Nlzon  to  the  reaohitlon  was  also  oonslstent 
with  his  stand  that  no  withdrawal  timetable 
should  be  established. 

White  House  press  Secretary.  Ronald 
Ziegler.  took  care  to  note  the  Senate  reeolu- 
tlon  was  only  a  "aenae  of  the  Senate"  feeling 
and  In  no  way  binding  on  President  Nlzon. 

He  hinted  the  Senate  resolution  did  not 
Indicate  the  feelings  of  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. 

Zlegler  said  Lf  Hanoi  thought  the  Senate 
resolution  was  a  majority  feeling  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  "this  could  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
negotiations  In  Paris." 

This  reaction  from  the  administration  Is 
regrettable.  Tboee  negotiations  In  Paris  have 
gone  on  since  1068  and  they  are  apparently 
no  nearer  to  accord  on  anything  than  they 
were  six  months  after  they  started. 

This  Is  the  second  time  In  recent  weeks  the 
Nixon  administration  has  downgraded  signif- 
icant plans  to  end  this  tixrmoU  of  Vietnam. 

Early  in  June,  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford  came  up  with  a  plan  for  end- 
ing the  conflict.  It  would  pledge  the  United 
States  removal  of  all  forces  from  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  the  year  provided  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi  started  releasing  prisoners  30  days 
after  the  VS.  formally  agreed  to  set  the 
withdrawal  date. 

Nixon's  reaction  to  this  was  that  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  President  pointed  out  that  more 
time  Is  needed  for  the  program  of  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  to  be  perfected. 

This  was  a  shallow  argument. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  has 
been  working  on  Vletnamlzatlon  since  the 
last  dajre  of  the  Johnson  administration  in 
1968. 

This  country  has  poured  bullets,  blood  and 
billions  of  dollars  into  Vletnamlzatlon.  a 
fancy  word  for  leaving  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  setUe  their  own  differences  with  their 
brothers  from  the  north. 

The  United  States  has  been  overly  patient. 

If  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  no  nearer  accomplish- 
ment now  than  It  was  In  1908,  how  much 
longer  can  this  country  be  expected  to  stay 
burled  in  what  Sen.  Mike  Mansfleld  has  called 
"the  tragic  morass  of  Southeast  Asia?" 

President  Nixon  Is  off  base  if  he  doesn't  feel 
moet  Americans  want  an  end  to  this  struggle. 

He  should  stop  giving  short  shift  to  what 
appear  to  be  reasonable  moves  to  end  this 
Southeast  Asian  nightmare. 


RICH    FARMERS    SPLIT    HOLDINaS 
TO  SHARE  SUBSIDIES 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroawu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today  I  spoke  briefly 
about  the  farm  subsidy  program  which 
will  pay  actor-politician  John  Wayne 
and  his  partners  $218,000  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Yesterday,  as  I  was  reading  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  had  been  abused 
and  ignored. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  enacted  a  law 
placing  the  limit  a  farmer  may  receive  at 
$55,000  per  crop,  I  thought  this  was  un- 
reallstically  high.  But  I  was  shocked  to 
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leam  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
aided  and  abetted  the  agribusinessmen 
in  circumventing  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  language  of  the  limiting  provision 
was  endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture— the  acknowledged  spokesmen 
of  agricultural  interests— and  the  provi- 
sion was  intended  to  save  the  taxpayer 
upward  of  $60  million. 

Now,  by  bureaucratic  flat,  the  busi- 
nessman-farmer, such  as  Mr.  Wayne,  is 
allowed  to  collect  huge  sums  from  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Last  year.  I  supported  an  amendment 
which  would  have  limited  payments  to 
$10,000  and  would  have  added  strong  lan- 
guage to  prevent  agrlculture-busli^ss- 
men  from  establishing  dummy  corpofcite 
entities  and  then  subdividing  their  land 
to  evade  the  legal  limit. 

This  year.  I  supported  the  amendment 
which  would  limit  farm  pajrments  to 
$20,000  per  farm.  Hopefully,  the  Senate 
will  concur  in  our  action,  and  hopefully, 
the  sulministration  will  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  save  the  taxpayer 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point.  I  place  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  July  5.  1971. 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Post  for 
bringing  this  situation  to  light: 
Rich  PABicns  SPLrr  HOLDuros  To  Savx 
ScBsmixs 
(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Hundreds  of  the  country's  richest  farmers, 
including  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  (D-Mlss.) 
and  movie  actor  John  Wa}me,  have  reshuffled 
their  businesses  In  ways  that  avoid  the  ef- 
fects of  a  1970  law  designed  to  limit  their 
federal  farm  subsidy  payments. 

The  law  limits  each  farmer  to  a  tfiS.OOO 
per  crop  maximum  federal  subsidy  check. 
But  Agriculture  Department  regulations  and 
the  law  Itself  have  produced  a  bumper  crop 
of  legal  loopholes. 

Congressional  supporters  of  the  payment 
celling  had  hoped  It  would  save  taxpayers 
160  million  this  year,  principally  on  cotton, 
where  the  biggest  subsidies  are  concentrated. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations: 
Total  farm  subsidies,  more  than  93  billion 
last  year  on  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
wUl  not  be  lowered  as  a  result  of  the  pay- 
ment restriction. 

Many  big  farmers,  like  Eastland,  have 
legally  circumvented  the  subsidy  limit.  The 
senator  and  his  family  will  receive  about 
•160.000.  only  sllghUy  less  than  payments 
last  year.  The  Eastlands  avoided  the  $66,000 
maximum  payment  by  creating  eight  new 
business  entitles  to  farm  their  6,a00-acre 
plantation  In  the  cotton-rich  Mississippi 
Delte. 

Actor  Wayne  and  his  partners  will  get 
about  •218,000— far  leas  than  their  1970  pay- 
ments of  •810,000 — for  Arizona  cotton 
ranches  named  "Red  River,"  "Rio  Bravo,"  and 
'El  Dorado  "  after  Wayne  movies.  The  gov- 
ernment, however,  wont  save  any  money. 
More  than  teoo.OOO  in  Federal  checks  that 
formerly  went  to  the  Wayne  group  will  be 
paid  instead  to  other  farmers  and  Investors. 
They,  in  turn,  paid  Wayne  at  least  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  lease  his  valu- 
able federal  cotton  allotments. 

The  J.  Q.  Boewell  Co.,  which  last  year  re- 
ceived ^4.4  million,  the  country's  biggest 
single  farm  payment,  this  year  won't  receive 
anjrthlng  from  the  government.  Instead, 
most  of  the  payments  that  would  have  gone 
to  Boewell  will  go  to  a  combine  of  63  inves- 
tors. This  combine  and  others  paid  Boswell 
about  91.3  million  for  a  one- year  lease  of  the 
firm's  cotton  allotments.  They  also  will  pay 
Boswell  to  farm  their  leased  land.  Each  of 
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the  more  than  60  Investors  can  receive  the 
maximum  •66,000  subsidy.  Again,  the  govern- 
ment won't  save  any  money. 

Par  more  cotton  will  be  grown  this  year, 
as  giant  operators  like  Boewell  continue  to 
plant  their  own  land,  but  without  federal 
subsidies.  BoeweU  and  other  large  corporate 
farmers  may  this  year  experience  some  re- 
duction in  total  Income.  But  they  now,  in 
effect,  have  the  farm  program  "both  ways." 
They  get  substantial  cash  by  leasing  their 
cotton  allotments  to  others,  for  use  on  other 
land,  and  then  are  free  to  grow  as  much  cot- 
ton on  their  own  land  as  they  want  without 
any  of  the  restrictions  of  the  farm  program. 
Boswell  has  planted  35  per  cent  more  cotton 
this  year. 

Critics  contend  that  the  new  Boewell  ap- 
proach runs  counter  to  the  basic  Intent  of 
the  farm  program,  which  was  designed  to 
support  farm  prices  by  limiting  production. 
Farmers  were  paid  federal  Income  supple- 
ments in  return  for  their  pledge  to  divert 
some  land  from  production. 

USDA  officials  say  the  business  maneuvers 
of  Eastland,  Wayne  and  Boswell  are  legal 
variations  on  a  theme  employed  by  most  of 
the  1,353  largest  farm  operations  that  are 
affected  by  the  965,000  per  farmer  limit. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  told 
congressional  critic  Paul  Flndley  (R-ni.)  in 
May  that  USDA  never  expected  to  achieve 
substantial  government  savings.  Hardin 
said  he  became  even  more  pessimistic 
about  any  savings  after  he  decided 
that  the  law  required  USDA  to  issue  regula- 
tions that  permitted  a  wide  variety  of  farm 
reorgsmizatlons . 

Flndley  had  orlglnaUy  proposed  a  much- 
tighter  written  •QO.OOO  limit  and  warned  of 
loopholes  in  the  final  bill.  It  was  written 
as  a  defensive  maneuver  by  USDA  officials, 
together  with  congressional  farm  commit- 
tees, of  which  Eastland  is  a  memlier.  Never- 
theless, Flndley  believes  USDA  has  widened 
the  loopholes  In  Its  regulations  interpret- 
ing the  law. 

Flndley  said:  "I  tielieve  most  members  of 
Congress  thought  they  were  getting  a  pay- 
ment limit  in  which  less  money  would  be 
spent  on  the  program.  I'm  disappointed  in 
the  whole  thing,  but  I  expected  to  be  be- 
cause the  law  and  regulations  were  written 
by  people  who  dont  believe  in  any  payment 
limitation.  These  short-term  leases  strike  me 
as  a  subterfuge  and  clear  evasion  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress." 

Oeorge  Hansen,  a  former  Republican  con- 
gressman from  Idaho  and  now  the  USDA 
deputy  administrator  charged  with  oversee- 
ing the  new  regulations,  disagrees.  He  said 
Congress  did  not  intend  "to  destroy  farm- 
ers" by  prohibiting  them  from  farm  reor- 
ganizations. "This  is  a  tough  apple,"  Han- 
sen said.  "Some  people  think  our  regula- 
tions are  too  easy.  Others  say  they  are  too 
tough." 

Hansen  emphasized  that  USDA  now  is 
spotchecking  50  already-approved  farm  re- 
organizations to  make  certain  that  farmers 
are  not  Illegally  avoiding  the  payment  limit. 

Only  1,353  of  several  million  American 
farmers  received  subsidies  of  more  than  •66,- 
000  per  crop  in  1970  and  thus  are  affected  by 
the  new  payment  Umlt  this  year.  Their  1970 
payments  totalled  ^142  million,  of  ^3  billion 
total  payments.  Only  163  of  the  1,353  were 
wheat  or  feed  grain  farmers.  The  vast  ma- 
jority are  big  cotton  growers  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi  and  Texas. 

These  cotton  planters  had  received  the 
huge  federal  subsidies  because  they  operated 
highly  productive  land  with  many  acres  of 
federally  assigned  cotton  allotments.  These 
allotments  are  needed  to  qualify  for  govern- 
ment payments. 

The  family  of  Sen.  Eastland,  for  example, 
is  assigned  1,126  acres  in  cotton  allotments 
this  year.  The  Eastlands'  •159,926  in  USDA- 
estlmated  1971  payments  are  determined  by 
multiplying    their    allotment    acres    (1,126) 
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times  their  cotton  yield  (a  rich  946  pounds 
per  acre)  times  the  federal  subsidy  payment 
rate  (16  oents  per  pound). 

Wealthy  Arizona  and  California  planters 
such  as  BoeweU  and  Wayne  get  payments 
based  on  even  higher  yields — more  than  1,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton  per  acre. 

The  Eastlands  are  not  limited  to  a  •66,000 
payment  this  year  because  of  the  wording 
of  the  new  law  and  the  way  USDA  has  in- 
terpreted it. 

like  law  specified  only  that  "a  person"  was 
limited  to  •66.000  per  crop.  The  drafting  of 
"fair  and  reasonable  regulations"  defining  "a 
person"  was  left  up  to  the  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary. The  law  also  permitted  cotton  farmers 
to  continue  the  past  practice  of  selling  or 
leasing  their  federal  cotton  allotments. 

The  USDA  regulations  provide  that  each 
member  of  a  partnership  qualifies  as  a  sep- 
arate "person."  entitled  to  a  (SCOOO  payment. 
In  addition  to  this  •68.000  payment,  the 
regulations  also  permit  a  farmer  to  share 
subsidy  payments  from  corporations  In  which 
he  Is  a  minority  stockholder. 

USDA  ofBclals  told  The  Washington  Poet 
how  Sen.  Eastland  reorganised  bis  planta- 
tion in  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
new  law  and  regulations. 

In  1970,  Eastland  Plantation,  Inc.,  In 
which  Eastland,  his  wife,  and  his  four  chil- 
dren were  stockholders,  had  received  •162.- 
967.  In  addition,  the  senator  received  an 
•11,487  subsidy  from  a  partnership  with  his 
cousin. 

If  the  Eastlands  had  not  altered  their  two 
business  entities,  they  would  have  been 
limited  to  •66,000  in  subsidies  this  year. 

A  business  reorganization  was  carried  out 
early  In  1971.  The  family  corporation  and 
partnership  with  his  cousin  were  both  dis- 
solved. The  corporation  was  replaced  by  six 
new  entitles:  individual  farms  for  the  sena- 
tor, for  each  of  his  four  children  (for  land 
willed  them  by  a  grandparent) ,  and  by  a  new 
family  corporation,  which  leased  land  owned 
by  the  senator.  A  new  family  partnership 
will  farm  all  this  land  (two  of  the  senator's 
daughters  live  outside  the  state  and  his  son 
Is  in  the  Navy).  Eastland's  partnership  with 
his  cousin  was  transformed  Into  another 
new  corporation. 

Payments  to  the  senator  and  his  four  chil- 
dren will  total  •160,000.  less  than  their  pay- 
ments in  1970  because  of  another  change  In 
the  USDA  payment  formula. 

The  Eastlands  also  wUl  receive  a  small  feed 
grain  payment,  probably  less  than  82.000, 
from  the  Double  O.  Ranch.  Inc.,  a 
cattle  operation  In  which  they  have  a  60  per 
cent  interest. 

Sen.  Eastland  said  in  an  Interview  that 
the  new  payment  limitation  law  "had  noth- 
ing to  do"  with  his  family's  business  re- 
organization early  this  year.  He  said  the  new 
business  entitles  were  created  because  his 
mother's  will  called  for  dividing  up  his  chU- 
dren's  property  when  the  youngest  reached 
21.  Another  reason,  said  Eastland,  Is  becauae 
"we're  going  into  the  cattle  feeding  buatneas 
in  a  big  way." 

The  senator's  youngest  child  is  his  son. 
Woods,  now  26.  USDA  reoonla  show  that 
Eastland  still  owns  62  per  cent  of  the  family 
plantation  land,  but  his  children  hold  a  ma- 
jority of  stock  in  the  farming  corporation. 

Eastland  said  one  advantage  of  the  new 
farm  law  is  that  it  provides  greater  flexlbUlty 
to  grow  more  cotton.  "We  planted  more  cot- 
ton this  year,"  he  said,  "because  It's  a 
conunodlty  In  short  supply," 

Other  large  cotton  planters  have  carried 
out  similar  buslneaa  reorganizations.  For  ex- 
ample, Roy  Flowers,  another  major  MImU- 
atppi  Delta  planter,  divided  two  family  farm- 
ing operations  into  five,  ttius  avoiding  any 
loas  from  1970  payments  of  •196.000. 

Kirby  Hughes,  who  In  1970  received  •711,- 
000.  the  largest  payment  to  any  single  Ari- 
zona cotton  farmer,  this  year  formed  a  new 
15-man     partnerabip.     Tlie     partnara     are 
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Hughes,  hla  son,  brother,  brotber-ln-taw,  and 
11  former  employees.  Hughes  sold  or  leased 
land  and  allotments  to  the  partneiablp, 
which  USDA  says  wUl  receive  •782.000  In  1971 
payments — about  ^62.100  for  each  partner. 
The  new  operation  Is  financed  by  a  major  cot- 
ton broker  and  ginning  corporation. 

The  very  largest  farm  corporations,  which 
cannot  subdivide  their  subsidies  among 
enough  family  members  or  employees,  have 
taken  another  course,  which  has  benefited 
either  smaller  farmers  or  nonftomer  busi- 
ness investors. 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co.,  a  British -owned 
company  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  n  re- 
portedly has  an  interest,  received  ^806.000 
last  year,  the  biggest  payment  in  Mississippi. 
This  year,  for  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  Delta  firm  leased  its  cotton  allot- 
ments to  67  other  farms.  These  individual 
or  corporate  farmers  will  receive  the  subsidies 
permitting  some  to  expand  their  farm  opera- 
tions. The  British-owned  firm  will  farm  its 
more  than  10.000  acres  of  prime  cotton  land 
without  any  government  restrictions. 

The  giant  Boswell  firm  has  similarly  leased 
its  California  cotton  allotments,  but  Boewell 
has  retained  a  greater  financial  Interest.  Its 
payments  will  generally  go  to  business  in- 
vestors rather  than  to  other  planters. 

BoeweU  has  leased  most  of  Its  allotments  to 
a  combine  of  five  partnerships  with  more 
than  50  investors.  The  combine  wlU  not  only 
pay  Boewell  about  one-half  the  cash  value 
of  the  allotments  but  also  will  pay  the  firm 
the  land  for  the  Investors.  Boswell  continues 
to  farm  its  own  land. 

WiUlam  E.  Young  Jr..  a  member  of  USDA's 
CaUfomla  state  farm  committee,  is  rankled 
that  more  subsidies  now  are  being  paid  to 
non-farmer  business  Investors.  Of  the  Bos- 
well investors,  he  said:  "It's  prettty  much 
of  a  cinch  they  are  going  to  make  money, 
unless  there  is  a  disaster." 

Yoiing  says  farmers  like  himself,  who  do 
not  have  an  endless  supply  of  relatives  with 
whom  to  split  subsidies,  have  been  hurt  by 
the  new  regulations.  In  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  use  of  "strawmen"  to  help  spread  a  farm- 
er's subsidies,  USDA  has  ruled  that  wives, 
minor  children  and  persons  who  cannot  prove 
some  contribution  to  a  farm  enterprise  are 
ineligible  to  receive  payments.  Each  corpora- 
tion is  limited  to  a  •66,000  payment. 

Young  said  the  payment  celling  will  ooet 
him  about  ^50,000  this  year.  He  had  to  give 
up  cotton  allotments  he  formerly  leased  from 
others.  Young,  his  father  and  his  son  stUl 
will  receive  about  •  147,000  in  cotton  subsidies 
and  ^28,000  In  sugar  beet  payments  (not  sub- 
ject to  the  subsidy  limit ) .  Young's  minority 
interest  in  a  farm  oorpocatlon  and  his  crea- 
tion of  a  new  farm  for  his  son  will  help  him 
avoid  larger  payment  cuts. 

Farm  experts  disagree  about  whether 
efficient  cotton  planters  can  make  money 
without  the  benefit  of  cotton  payments.  Ken- 
neth Frlck,  the  Nixon  administration's  direc- 
tor of  farm  commodity  programs,  says  the 
new  payment  limit  is  providing  a  test  of 
whether  corporate  giants  such  as  BoeweU  are 
efficient  enough  to  earn  a  profit  In  the  open 
market.  USDA  officials  acknowledge,  however, 
that  the  test  is  not  a  complete  one  because 
the  big  corporate  farmers  stUl  receive  in 
allotment  lease  fees  about  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  money  formerly  paid  directly  to 
them  In  subsidies.  It  is  expected  that  BoeweU 
will  have  only  slightly  reduced  income  this 
year  if  jaresent  oottcHi  prices  are  maintained. 

John  Schnlttker,  who  was  under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, says  that  two-thirds  of  the  formerly 
unlimited  cotton  subsidy  payments  merely 
repreeentad  added  profit  to  big  farmers, 
thereby  encouraging  them  to  plant  more  cot- 
ton rather  than  less.  He  beUeves  production 
could  be  effectively  controlled  and  farmers 
could  still  earn  a  fair  profit  with  a  820,000 
subsidy  limit. 
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However,  USDA  staffers  such  as  Howard 
Cox  Inalat  that  the  payments  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  i>roflt  or  loes  for  most  farmen. 
Including  the  big  ones. 

Meanwhile,  oocgreaslonal  exponents  of  big 
farm  subsidy  payments  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  payment  limit  to  $30,000.  The  House  al- 
ready has  taken  this  action,  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1972  agriculture  apprc^jriatlons 
bUl.  But  the  House  blU  did  not  cloae  any 
of  the  present  loopholes  permitting  fann 
reorganizations. 

Farm  Administrator  Frlck  said  the  Im- 
poaltloc  of  a  $20,000  limit  would  be  grossly 
unfair,  since  the  1970  farm  law  promised  a 
three-year  program  with  a  •66,000  payment 
limit. 

"Farmers  Just  can't  make  another  adjust- 
ment," Frlck  said. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHnsAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971     ■ 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  utterly 
inconoeival>Ie  that  a  nation,  such  as  ours, 
should  even  consider  extending  the 
Sugar  Act  Amoidments  of  1971.  which 
will  guarantee  ocmtlnulng  subsidy  to 
South  Africa. 

Throughout  the  course  of  history,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  "repression  begets 
repression."  The  story  of  South  Africa's 
repressive  society,  as  it  relates  to  blacks, 
is  well  known  and  has  been  widely  pub- 
licized. Less  well  known,  but  equally  as 
distressing,  is  South  Africa's  stepped  up 
repression  of  religious  bodies  in  that 
country. 

Last  month.  South  Africa  suspended 
the  transfer  of  sums  of  money  to  Israel 
because  of  Israel's  contribution  of  neaiiy 
$3,000  to  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity— OAU. 

The  July  3  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  carries  a  special  article.  "South 
Africa  Curbs  Priest,  Indicts  Second 
Anew"  which  cites  the  house  arrest  of 
Rev.  Cosmos  Desmond,  a  Franciscan  and 
the  first  Rmnan  Catholic  priest  to  be 
placed  under  such  restrictions. 

Father  Desmond  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing critic  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
resettling  "unproductive"  and  otherwise 
"unwanted"  blacks  in  areas  away  from 
the  cities.  The  35-year-old  South  Afri- 
can citizen  describes  these  condltians  in 
his  book.  "The  Discarded  People."  The 
Ministry  of  Justice  served  the  so-called 
banning  and  house-arrest  orders,  against 
Father  Desmond,  effective  for  6  years. 

In  a  separate  move,  the  Times  article 
tells  of  a  second  indictment  against  the 
Very  Reverend  Gwivllle  Auble  french- 
Bejrtagh,  the  Anglican  dean  of  Johan- 
nesburg who  was  first  detained  for  8  days 
last  January.  New  charges  were  brought 
against  the  dean  by  the  public  prosecu- 
tor. Dean  french-Beytagh,  a  59-year-old 
British  subject,  was  originally  charged 
under  the  Suppression  of  Oommunlsm 
Act,  but  in  a  later  hearing,  the  prosecutor 
substituted  more  serious  charges  under 
the  Terrorism  Act,  which  is  aimed  at 
suppmslng  activities  by  or  in  behalf  of 
black  nationalists.  The  dean  is  accused 
of  distributing  pamphlets  advocating  the 
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overthrow  of  the  ffovemment  and  8ui>- 
portlnff  a  move  to  bring  about  political 
changes  In  South  Africa.  He  \s  presently 
free  under  a  $14,000  boll  pending  a  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  August  2. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  multiplicity 
of  such  acts  of  rdlglous  repression  by  the 
South  African  Oovemmoit.  In  a  hearing 
oondiicted  last  week  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  the  Right  Reverend 
Wlllisun  F.  Crelghton,  Episcopal  bishop 
ot  Washington,  revealed  during  his  testi- 
mony that  he  was  sxibjected  to  a  brief 
period  of  detention  in  South  Africa  with 
no  explanation  given  for  the  act.  Judge 
William  H.  Booth,  of  New  York,  was  also 
detained. 

This  type  of  repressive  behavior 
counteracts  any  impressions  that  we  may 
have  of  South  Africa  as  a  "highly 
civilized"  nation.  It  Is  disquieting  to  wit- 
ness a  government  policy  which  allows 
repression  to  spread — crossing  the 
boundaries  of  racial  repression  to  include 
religious  leaders  who  dare  to  speak  out 
against  apcu-theid. 

How  can  we,  in  good  faith,  support  an 
apartheid  government  by  guaranteeing 
them  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidy 
through  "the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of 
1971?"  As  chairman,  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Africa,  I  submitted  the  following 
testimony  on  June  22,  1971,  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee: 

STATUtxirr  or  Rkpussntativs  CHASx.xa  C. 
Dxaos,  Js.,  DntocmAT,  Michioan,  Chaeuiak, 
Hocsx  SiTBOoicicrrm  on  AnucA,  Bkfokx 
THX   Senate   CoMmrm    on    Pimancx    on 

EXTXNSXON  OF  THS  SlTOAB  ACT,  JlTNX  23,  1971 

Mr.  Cludrman:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  submit  thla 
statement  of  my  views  on  HJl.  88M.  "Tbe 
Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1971". 

I  am  confining  my  preeentatlon  today  to 
the  statement  of  the  reasons  requiring  a 
termination  of  the  sugar  quota  for  Soutb 
Africa.  This  can  be  done  by  nullifying  the 
provision  in  section  4(3)  of  this  bill  for  a 
1.44  percentum  proration  for  South  Africa 
In  accordance  with  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Harris  (Amendment  183), 
that  Is  by  amending  line  7,  of  page  7  of  the 
bUl,  to  provide  that  the  proration  for  South 
Africa  should  be  sero  per  centum  and  the 
proration  for  the  other  countries  propor- 
tionately Increased. 

There  la  no  political  or  economic  Justifica- 
tion for  a  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa.  More- 
over, a  sugar  quota  for  Sou^  Africa  Is 
directly  In  contravention  of  the  very  criteria 
set  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  determining  whether  foreign  countries 
should  be  granted  a  proration.  Finally,  an 
analysis  of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  South 
Africa  sugar  quota  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  a  sugar 
quota  for  South  Africa. 

Political  Conaideratiotu 
South  Africa  Is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  economic,  social  and  political 
dlscrlmlnaUon  is  the  proclaimed  policy  of  the 
Government  and  U  Instituted  and  imple- 
mented by  law. 

Apartheid,  or  the  doctrine  of  separate  de- 
velopment, means  that  13%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Africa,  that  Is  the  white  popu- 
lation. Is  allocated  by  the  law  87%  ctf  the 
land  of  the  Republic. 

Apartheid  meane  that  the  Blacks,  Coloreds 
and  Indians — denominated  as  non-Whites  in 
South  Africa — cannot  vote,  have  no  political 
representation  in  their  government,  and  are 
deprived  of  all  political  rights.  South  Africa 
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is  governed  by  an  All-Whlte  Parliament,  no 
member  of  whom  represents  the  majority  of 
the  people. 

Apartheid  is  a  system  whereunder  the 
African  by  law  is  denied  fundamental  hiiman 
rights.  The  Special  Rapporteur  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  found  that  In  South  Africa  the 
African  has  no  freedom  of  association, 
speech,  no  freedom  of  rellglcn  or  right  to 
marry  and  no  protection  of  his  family  life, 
no  right  to  property,  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment or  of  residence,  no  rights  connected 
with  his  work,  no  right  to  education,  no 
freedom  from  slavery  and  servitude. 

Apartheid  la  a  system  of  repressive  laws, 
such  sfl  the  Infamous  Terrorism  Act,  per- 
mitting indefinite  detention,  without  charge 
or  trial,  without  aoceas  to  any  relative,  friend, 
lawyer  or  clergymen,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
State  Security  Act  under  which  an  accused 
may  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  give  evidence 
In  his  own  behalf,  such  as  banning  laws 
which  permit  the  executive  to  place  any  per- 
son arbitrarily — even  a  person  found  In- 
nocent by  the  Courts — under  house  arrest 
Indefinitely,  without  charge  or  trial  and  with- 
out right  of  recourse  to  any  court. 

The  Uniited  Nations  has  pronounced  apart- 
held  a  "crime  against  humanity".  In  South 
Africa  no  one,  black  or  white,  is  safe  who 
questions  the  Nazi-like  tyranny  and  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  Oovemment.  No 
greater  potential  threat  to  world  peace  exists. 
The  United  SUtes  cannot  with  impunity  sup- 
port apartheid. 

Support  of  apartheid  is  a  vlolaUon  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  SUtee  Constitution 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
requires  that  government  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  peoples  and  on  dedi- 
cation to  the  development  under  law  of  the 
right  of  each  penon  to  labour,  to  work,  to 
raise  his  family,  to  just  treatment,  and  to 
educational,  political  and  social  advancement 
without  regard  to  his  race,  color  or  religion. 

Support  of  apartheid  is  an  Insult  to  the  35 
mUlion  black  Americans.  It  is  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  is  a  serious  erosion  of  United 
SUtes  foreign  policy  interests  in  Black  Africa. 
Credibility  demands  that  our  pronounce- 
ments of  abhorrence  of  apartheid  not  be 
made  a  mockery  by  our  supporting  apartheid 
morally  and  economically. 

Finally,  a  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  rep- 
resents support  for  a  government  which  has 
been  censured  by  the  entire  international 
community  for  its  repression  of  its  own  peo- 
ple in  South  Africa  and  for  its  continued  oc- 
cupation by  force  of  Namibia  in  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  that  international  territory. 

Only  by  striking  the  sugar  quota  for  South 
Africa  can  Americans  Indicate  the  repug- 
nance we  feel  for  apartheid  in  all  of  its  petty 
vlclousnese. 

In  taking  a  stand  against  apartheid,  but 
declining  to  support  a  solution  by  force,  Sec- 
retary Rogers  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  seeking  a  solution  through  the  construc- 
tive interplay  of  economic  and  social  forces. 
I  submit  that  this  country  must  not  econom- 
ically underglrd  South  Africa  by  providing 
the  financial  and  economic  support  of  a 
guaranteed  market  for  its  sugar  and  addi- 
tionally the  financial  bonus  of  the  premium 
price  available  under  the  United  States  sugar 
quota. 

■CONOmC  CONSmSXATIONB 

Clearly,  a  sugar  quota  provides  economic 
assistance  to  the  recipient  country.  South 
Africa  Is  considered  a  developed  country  by 
all  standards  set  by  our  own  laws,  the  For- 
eign Direct  Investment  Act.  the  Interest 
Equalization  Act,  and  Sub  Part  F  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Moreover.  South  Africa  la  a  land  of  dia- 
monds and  of  gold  with  a  highly  developed 
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scientific  and  engineering  capacity,  an  ad- 
vanced technology,  and  a  fully  operating  in- 
dustrial complex. 

The  sugar  quota  for  South  Africa  Is  unique, 
since  It  is  a  devel(^>ed  country  and,  \inlik* 
Australia  and  Ireland,  there  are  no  special 
political  reasons  for  allocating  a  sugar  quota 
to  It.  In  fact,  there  are  compelling  pcriitical 
reasons  requiring  that  It  not  be  given  the 
comfort  and  support  of  a  U.S.  sugar  quota. 

A  sugar  quota  allocation  to  a  particular 
country  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  that 
financial  support  to  that  country  Is  within 
svipport  to  the  Black  African  countries  is 
consistent  with  our  foreign  policy  Interest 
of  helping  to  build  viable  self-sustaining 
economies  in  those  countries,  to  some  of 
whom  the  sugar  Industry  is  of  vital  Impor- 
tanoe  to  their  economies  and  to  their  pros- 
pects for  growth.  None  of  these  considera- 
tions apply  in  the  case  of  South  Africa  where 
the  total  exports  of  the  sugar  industry  to 
all  countries  accounts  tor  only  3.6%  of  its 
exports. 

Economic  considerations  also  require  that 
the  United  States  not  sui^mrt  a  country 
which  in  its  labour  practices  does  not  en- 
deavor to  meet  International  st«uidards  and 
criteria  for  decent  labor  conditions.  South 
Africa  does  not  meet  this  test. 

THX  cmrmuA  set  bt  thx  Aaucui.TnBX 
coMicrrRS 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
stated  that  there  are  five  "main  standards 
against  which  Individual  country  quotas  are 
adjusted."  South  Africa  falls  to  meet  three 
of  theee  five  criteria! 

The  first  is  that  a  quota  recipient  be  a 
"friendly  government  to  the  United  States, 
including  non  discrimination  against  U.S. 
citizena  in  the  quota  country." 

Another  determinative  factor  is  the  "need 
of  the  country  for  a  premliun  priced  market 
in  the  United  States  including  .  ..  (b)  its 
relative  dependence  on  sugar  as  a  source  of 
foreign  exchange  and  (c)  present  stage  of 
and  need  for  economic  development." 

Thirdly,  a  basic  consideration  is  the  "ex- 
tent to  which  the  benefits  of  participation 
In  this  market  are  shared  by  factories  and 
larger  land  owners  with  fai'mers  and  workers, 
together  with  other  socio-economic  policies 
In  the  quota  countries."  This  final  deficiency 
will  be  treated  exhaustively  In  the  next  sec- 
tion of  this  paper. 

The  criteria  relating  to  the  country's  stage 
of  economic  development  has  already  been 
discussed  and  under  no  economic  criteria 
is  South  Africa  eligible  for  U.S.  aid. 

South  Africa's  discrimination  against  U.S. 
citizens,  including  Congressmen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  reciting  here. 

THX  FACTS  AS  TO  THX  SOUTH  AFSICAN  BTTOAX 
QUOTA 

Under  the  sugar  quota  which  South  Africa 
received  In  itea.  South  Africa  has  received 
extra  profits  from  the  United  States  totalling 
37.3  million  dollars.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
bonuses  for  the  years  of  1BS3,  1966,  1900, 
1967.  1968,  1969,  1970  and  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1971.  In  all  of  these  years  the  price  was 
paid  to  South  Africa  for  sugar  exceeded, 
sometimes  by  two-fold,  the  wortd  market 
price.  During  the  nine  years  since  South 
Africa  has  had  a  U.S.  sugtu-  quota,  there  were 
two  years,  1963  and  1964  when  South  Africa 
might  have  found  bu3rers  for  its  sugar  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  quota  price,  since  the 
U.S.  price  for  those  two  years  was  lower  than 
the  world  price.  TUdng  all  nine  and  a  quar- 
ter years  into  consideration,  we  find  that  the 
Income  advantage  to  the  South  African  sugar 
industry  from  selling  to  the  United  States  at 
U.S.  premium  p>rtces  has  netted  34  million 
dollars  to  South  Africa  in  foreign  exchange. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  income  ad- 
vantage to  the  South  African  sugar  industry 
from  the  XJ3.  sugar  quota: 
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MiUiona 

1962   *.» 

1963  — —  —3  1 

1964  -  — — -% 

1966 7.6 

1966  — 4.9 

1967   4.9 

1968   - 6-8 

1969   - 8.9 

1970 3.9 

1971  (Jan.-AprU) 1.7 

I  repeat,  in  the  past  decade  the  United 
SUtes  has  supported  apartheid  with  a  34  mil- 
lion dollar  bonanza. 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story,  because 
the  prices  we  have  given  thiu  far  only  reflect 
the  premium  South  Africa  has  gained  In  deal- 
ing with  the  United  SUtes.  The  actual  sup- 
port that  South  Africa  has  received  from 
the  United  SUtes  under  the  sugar  quoU  has 
been  for  a  guaranteed  market  for  more  than 
one  and  a  half  blUlon  pounds  (1,629,291,299 
lbs  or  800,000  tons)  of  Its  sugar.  The  United 
SUtes  has  paid  South  Africa  9106,734,663  for 
its  sugar.  To  repeat,  106  million  dollars  Is  the 
figure  at  which  we  have  subsidized  apartheid. 
And  as  shown  above,  one  third  of  thla,  or  34 
million  dollars.  Is  a  pure  giveaway. 

The  breakdown  on  these  totals  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1962         190.1*7,237  tlO,717,SS2 

19CJ~          254,766,674  19,667,968 

1964 ....  235.230,333  14.966,098 

1965...    221,332,937  13.5K,4<» 

1966   ~    134.272,278  7,676,318 

1967 150,977,858  9.278,900 

1968       122.861,120  7,949,202 

196»"                 123,263.076  7.888,021 

1970  164.307,236  11.467,370 

197l"("j«BMfy-April) 31,992,550  2.555,830 

Tout- .-  1,629,291,299  105,734,662 


Let  US  put  aside  for  a  moment  other  factors 
millUtlng  against  a  quoU  for  South  Africa, 
such  as  political  considerations  of  apartheid 
and  the  economic  fact  that  South  Africa  Is  a 
developed  country,  and  look  at  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  South  Africa  Itself  to  see  if,  nevw- 
theless,  there  may  be  humanitarian  reasons 
justifying  a  quoU  for  Soutb  Africa.  Such 
mitigating  considerations  would  be  based  on 
a  finding  that  the  South  African  Black  sugar 
grower  reaps  a  meaningful  benefit  from  the 
U.S.  sugar  quoU. 

Our  first  Inquiry  Is  to  what  extent  the 
financial  advantages  of  the  quoU  slfU  down 
to  the  African  sugar  grower. 

South  African  sugar  exporU  are  handled 
through  SABA  (the  South  African  Sugar  As- 
sociation) with  the  total  price  from  sales  to 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  quoU  premltim  pro- 
rated over  the  entire  crop.  Thus,  we  must 
look  at  the  production  figures  for  the  African 
sugar  grower  to  determine  his  participation 
In  the  proflU  from  the  U.S.  sugar  quoU.  The 
latest  year  for  which  we  have  full  figiiree  Is 
1969.  (The  8ASA  submitted  figures  for  the 
number  of  growers  for  1970,  but  we  caxmot 
use  these  because  figures  for  productions  are 
not  Included  and  It  Is  thla,  the  production 
flgiire,  which  makes  the  picture  meaningful.) 

Tlie  following  la  the  breakdown  for  the 
number  of  growers  by  race  for  these  years: 

Africans 4,  288 

Indians 1.837 

White* 3,127 

'Including  34  mUler  planters. 

A  breakdown  of  the  figures  on  productions 
of  these  growers  shows  the  following  cane 
production: 

roTu 

Whites* 16,491,000 

Indians 948,000 

Africans    388,000 

*Includlng  3,432,000  production  of  miller 
planters. 
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Tbtia.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  growers  are 
African,  the  productions  of  the  African  grow- 
ers is  only  about  two  percent  of  the  entire 
crop.  The  figure*  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Whites* .- 92.4 

Indians 8.6 

Africans 2.3 

*  Including  20.7%  of  miller  planters. 

We  understand  from  the  submlsalon  of 
SASA  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  the  proceeds  on  all  sales  of  sugar 
are  distributed  so  that  two-thirds  goes  to 
the  growers  and  one- third  to  the  millers.  So, 
If  we  look  at  the  3.9  million  quoU  jMremlum 
paid  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Sugar  Association  In  1969,  we  see  that 
1.3  >""»""  dollara  went  directly  to  the  mill- 
ers who  are  white  and  that  2.6  million  dol- 
lars went  to  the  growers.  Since  this  amount 
is  allocated  to  the  growers  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  production,  and  since  3.3  per- 
cent of  the  production  Is  attribuUble  to  the 
African  growers,  we  find  that  the  African 
sugar  growers  received  In  toto  959300.  There 
are  4,286  African  sugar  growers  among  whom 
this  sum  was  to  be  divided.  Carrying  out  the 
compuUtlon,  we  see  that  the  African  groww 
In  1960  received  913.96  extra  because  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  quoU.  Thus  our  sugar  quoU  for 
South  Africa  means  on  the  average  of  a 
91.16  a  month  for  the  African  sugar  grower. 

The  submission  of  SABA  sUtes  that  the 
premium  price  paid  by  the  United  SUtes 
means  an  additional  tlCX)  to  the  small 
growM'  who  produces  600  tons  of  cane.  Look- 
ing back  at  our  chart,  we  find  that  the  4286 
African  sugar  giowera  produced  383,000  tons 
of  sugar  In  19<»  and  dividing,  we  see  that 
their  average  individual  yield  for  that  year 
was  leas  than  90  tons.  Tlius,  althou^  the 
U.S.  premium  price  may  benefit  by  9100  the 
"small  grower  of  500  tons",  the  African  sugar 
grower  is  not  such  a  "small  grower". 

To  rec^itulate,  so  that  we  can  see  the 
full  picture  of  who  benefits  In  South  Africa 
from  the  sugar  quoU,  the  following  Uble  is 
presented. 

1961  sharing  in  South  Africa  sugar  quota 

premium 

(In  percent] 

White    grower 47.8 

Whiu  miller  (including  mlUer 

plamter)    40.8 

Indian   3.73 

African 1.63 

The  African  sugar  grower  receives  2.3% 
(his  percentage  of  the  production)  of  the 
growers'  share  of  two-thirds  (^  the  premium 
or  1.5%  of  the  whole  premium.  Slmlllarly, 
the  Indian  gets  6.6%  (his  proportionate  pro- 
portionate production)  ot  the  growers'  share 
of  two-thirds,  or  3.7%  of  the  premium. 

Thus,  the  actual  share  in  the  profit  from 
the  United  States  sugar  quoU  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whites 93,689,400 

Indians   145,470 

Africans    69.800 

The  above  picture  and  data  graphleaUy 
and  conclusively  demonstrate  that  a  sugar 
quoU  for  South  Africa  cannot  be  Justified 
on  the  grounds  that  the  African  sugar  giowei 
la  a  meaningful  participant  In  the  premium 
distribution. 

One  other  Ittctor  should  be  wrainlnwl  to 
determine  possible  jtistifieatlaci  for  giving 
racist  South  Africa  a  sugar  quoU;  for  African 
workers  comprise  a  large  aegment  of  the  field 
workers  In  the  South  African  sugar  Industry. 
The  question  theref(x«  concerns  the  wage 
structure  of  the  sugar  Industry. 

The  poverty  datum  line  for  Africans  as  set 
by  the  Johannesburg  Aaaoclatad  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Is  9108.00  a  mcMitb.  TUls  slg- 
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nlfiea  what  Is  considered  the  mmiminn  enen- 
tlal  for  an  African  family. 

Since  the  available  daU  on  the  wages  paid 
to  African  sugar  workers  Is  not  uniform,  we 
will  use  the  figures  submitted  by  the  South 
African  Sugar  AaaoeUtlon — a  figure  which 
no  doubt  Is  most  favorable  to  that  aaBocta- 
tkm.  Tbla  figure  lun^M  together  the  opera- 
tives, seml-akllled  laborara  and  the  unskilled 
laborers.  The  average  dally  rate  for  all  such 
workers  is,  as  given  by  SASA  only  91. 67  a 
day  or  941.7B  a  month.  This  flgive  which 
surely  repreeenU  the  c^tlmal  view  of  the 
wage  structure  situation  la  sixty-two  dol- 
lars less  a  month  than  the  poverty  datum 
line. 

Thus,  no  argument  can  be  siiocessfully  ad- 
vanced that  the  sugar  qtioU  for  South  Africa 
should  be  continued  because  It  means  decent 
wages  for  the  African  workers  In  the  sugar 
Industry. 

ooNCLtnaoN 

For  all  the  above  reaaons  It  Is  not  In  the 
national  interests  01  the  United  SUtee  to 
give  South  Africa  a  sugar  quoU,  and  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  terminate  the  sugar  quoU 
for  South  Africa  by  amending  HJl.  8860  to 
provide  that  the  proration  for  South  Africa 
be  a  8«t>  proration. 

South  Africa  Is  anathema  to  the  elvUlaed 
community  of  nations  and  condderatlona  of 
Justice,  of  human  righta  and  elementary 
decency  dlcUU  that  asalstacvce  to  that  coun- 
try which  "denies  the  humanity  of  most  of 
mankind"  be  ended  forthwith. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  CITIES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  cAuroairiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  BpealneT,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  many  problems  faced  by 
our  urban  centers  today.  Many  incisive 
suggestions  have  bem  made  to  date  as 
to  how  we  might  go  about  solving  the 
rapidly  developing  crisis  in  our  cities 
and  I  would  like  to  add  to  those  sugges- 
tions the  article  by  Mr.  Leon  B.  Sager, 
"New  DirecUoas  for  Cities." 

Mr.  Sager's  article  Includes  ideas  which 
are  both  penetrating  and  practical,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  Incumbent  on  all  of  us 
to  give  them  careful  consideration,  as 
we  attempt  to  deal  with  the  many  com- 
plex problems  and  Issues  which  surroim'd 
the  cities  of  this  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 
New  DnuccnoNS   Foa   Cima — Qovxknmxnts 

AifD  Pkivar  Etrmpam  Coopkbatx  in  Cn- 

ATIMC  THX  FUTUXX 

The  point  has  been  reached  where  no  one 
is  unaware  of  the  crisis  In  our  clUes.  It  Is  In 
the  air  city  resldenU  reluctantly  breathe,  the 
water  they  can  no  longer  drlnX  the  sky 
they  rarely  see.  Unless  the  preaent  direction 
towards  city  concentration  is  reversed  many 
more  will  be  robbed  of  the  poaalbUlty  of 
human  living. 

Blight  In  otu  large  dtles.  serious  enough 
In  Itself,  is  but  one  of  the  evils  our  cities 
face.  To  thla  must  be  added  crime,  deU- 
rloration,  loes  of  privacy  and  recreational 
faculties,  rising  aooldenU  and  loss  of  time 
in  urban  tran^Mrtatlon  and,  not  least  of  all, 
drabneas  and  ugUneas.  It  has  reached  the 
point  In  Loe  Angelas  where  over  half  of  the 
downtown  area  Is  covered  with  concrete :  free- 
ways, streeta,  parking  loU.  What  has  escaped 
adequate  thought  U  the  primary  part  pUyed 
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by  r^ld  urbanlaatlon  In  envlroxuiMntel 
bUght. 

Over  tb«  p«at  35  yaan,  Mveitty-flTe  million 
p«opl«  within  tb«  United  St*tM  moved  from 
rurml  WMa  and  small  towsA  to  tb«  eltlea — 
thlrty-Sve  million  remained.  This  has  been 
the  moct  maailve  migration  of  man  on  any 
continent  at  any  time  In  our  history.'  The 
quaetlon  this  article  examinee  is  whether 
we  are  prepared  to  add  to  this  urban  con- 
centration the  M  million  estimated  to  be 
added  to  our  p<q>ulatlon  by  the  eiMl  of  the 
century.  Also,  to  preeent  evidence  that  this 
can  be  avoided:  that  It  Is  within  our  capac- 
ities to  provide  more  satisfactory  altema- 
Uves. 

Granted  that  a  change  In  the  [rtiysleal  en- 
vironment Is  only  one  of  the  many  problems 
that  plague  us.  neverthelees  it  merits  high 
priority.  It  affects  the  majority  ot  the  popu- 
lation. In  addition,  physical  factors  power- 
fully Influence  the  health,  mental  attitudes 
and  life-styles  of  urban  residents.  John  W. 
Gardner  has  said,  "we  are  faced  with  a 
series  of  opportunities  brilliantly  rt1sg<ilsed 
M  unaolvable  problema." 

A  SBCOIIS  CKAirCK 

Cities  no  longer  need  be  buUt  along  the 
humid  Mississippi  River  as  they  have  been 
from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans.  For  need  they 
be  crowded  in  a  contlnuoiis,  undifferentiated 
mass  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  past 
criteria  and  motivations  for  city  locations  are 
becoming  obeolete.  With  the  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  technology,  including  transpor- 
tation, nuclear  power,  and  communication. 
Federal  and  State  policies  can  be  developed 
that  wUl  guide  the  new  growth  more  bene- 
ficially. We  are  thus  afforded  an  Important 
second  chance. 

We  may  benefit,  in  our  new  city  and  small- 
er city  redevelopment  program  from  a  gen- 
eration of  European  experience.  In  our  own 
country,  the  new  cities  of  Columbia,  In 
Maryland:  Reston.  in  Virginia;  Irvine  and 
Valencia.  In  CallfomU;  Lake  Havaau  City.  In 
Arlxona;  and  many  others,  have  explored  the 
many  problems  Involved.  Their  innovative 
experience  can  be  of  the  hlgheet  value.' 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  building 
new  and  satellite  cities,  as  well  as  redevel- 
oping and  expanding  smaller  cltiee,  a  few 
are  particulariy  worthy  of  note:  they  open 
up  potential  employment  for  hundreds  of 
thousands,  including  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  reduced  Defense  and  Space  pro- 
grams; they  offer  far  greater  opportunity  for 
development  of  community,  citizen  partici- 
pation In  government,  and  expression  of  in- 
dividuality. Above  all  they  offer  a  more 
pleaaant  environment  for  living.  This  is  no 
leas  than  a  means  whereby  we  may  reshape 
our  future,  and— of  basic  Importance — It  Is 
within  our  c^>aelty. 

A  problem  of  this  dimension  requires  a 
nationwide  awareness— and  a  meaningful 
change  of  priorities.  We  have  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  defence — ISg.e  billion  worth;  we 
have  a  strong  commitment  to  transporta- 
tion— ITJS  billion  worth;  we  have  a  strong 
oommitment  to  farm  subsldlea — $8.4  billion 
worth;  we  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
space — $3.7  bllUon  worth.  But  our  direct 
commitment  to  help  people  get  decent  homes 
is  $375  million.'  A  second  example:  total  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  by 
all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment amount  to  more  than  $16  billion,  yet 
only  $00  mllllfm  of  this  ts  for  research  in  the 
field  of  houaUig  and  urban  development.  We 
are  also  far  behind  Kurc^M  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  materials  and  in  Induetrlallaed 
construction. 

If  there  la  to  be  atgnlflcant  headway  in 
developing  alteroatlvee  to  big  city  q>rawl 
much  of  the  initiative  must  come  from  the 
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Fsderml  government.  Squally  imperative  la  a 
new  atutude  and  parttdpatlon  by  private 
entoprlse.  Fortunately  both  are  occurring: 
they  will  be  examined  extensively. 

Although  the  actloos  required  on  the  psrt 
of  the  Federal  government  are  ntmierous,  two 
in  particular  may  be  singled  out — raaaseee- 
ment  of  taxation  and  legislation  on  land-use 
and  urban  growth. 

KXAaaxBsicxirT  or  mnuL  taxxs 
Natlcmwide,  critics  have  deplored  the  ever- 
widening  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
Federal  govemment.  the  states,  and  the 
cities.  Its  moet  obvious  manifestation  has 
been  in  taxea.  As  recently  as  1933,  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  taxes  went  to  local 
governments;  in  the  past  twenty  years  this 
has  sunk  to  fourteen  per  cent.  Deprived  of 
adequate  taxation,  for  ever  escalating  needs, 
and  neglected  by  the  stotee.  the  cities  have 
had  to  go,  e^  In  hand,  Imploring  seslstance 
from  Washington.  Meaningful  tax  changes 
benefitting  states  and  cltiee  are  an  impera- 
tive need  In  solving  city  crises.* 

Another  means  by  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  play  a  decisive  role  In  the 
develc^ment  of  new  cities  is  through  provid- 
ing corporations  with  tax-deduction  incen- 
tives for  decentralisation.  Alao  worthy  of  con- 
sideration is  a  change  of  direction  of  high- 
way funds.  The  present  antiquated  concept — 
exclusive  use  for  highway  purpoaee — should 
be  revised.  A  portion  of  these  huge  resources 
could  more  beneficially  be  used  for  purchase 
of  greenbelts  surrounding  cities  and  for 
building  new  and  satellite  cities. 

fsOblxics  or  land-itsx.  ams  abuse 
Tlie  past  half  century  of  rapid  urbanisa- 
tion has  brought  many  consequential 
changes,  moet  of  them  ill.  Perhaps  none  is 
more  portentous  than  land-use;  or  abuee. 
Our  groeseet  error  was  to  treat  land-use  as  a 
oooomodlty  of  which  the  supply  was  unlim- 
ited. Amf>ng  the  consequences  are  despolia- 
tion and  land  speculation.  A  perfect  example 
of  what  not  to  do  with  land  is  furnished  by 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  at  the  southern  tip  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  in  CalllomU.  Here  we 
find  the  fiagrant  misuse  of  one  of  the  most 
unique  agricultural  areas  in  the  world,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  completely  irrelevant 
urban  development  of  massive  size  and  ques- 
tionable quality  that  could  have  been  placed 
almost  anywhere  else  on  more  appropriate 
land.  Nationwide  we  are  swallowing  up  half 
a  million  acres  of  cropland  each  year. 

CONOaXBS    ACTS    ON    CXBAN    OBOWTH    AXD    NXW 

cmxs 

The  most  important  legislation  evOT  passed 
by  Congress  to  establish  a  rational  program 
for  urban  growth,  including  new  dtles,  be- 
came law  at  the  end  of  1970. 

The  following  is  the  Short  Title  and  State- 
ment of  Purpoaee  of  the  1970  Act: 

"This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the  'Urban 
Orowth  and  New  Community  Act  of  1970.' 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congrees  and  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  urban  growth  policy 
and  to  encourage  the  rational,  orderly.  eS- 
dent  and  economic  growth,  development  and 
redevelopment  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
areas,  dtles.  counties,  towns,  and  commu- 
nities in  predominantly  rural  areas  which 
demonstrate  a  definite  potential  for  acceler- 
ated growth:  to  encourage  the  prudent  use 
and  conservation  of  our  national  reaouroes; 
and  to  encourage  and  support  development 
which  will  seeure  our  communities  of  ade- 
quate tax  baaea,  community  services,  Job  op- 
portunities, and  mil  balanced  neighborhoods 
in  sodaUy,  economically,  and  physlcaUy  at- 
tractive living  envlronmente." ' 

ruMuiMo  roK  kxw  coMMUMiricB  Am  XATioif al 
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Footnotes  at  and  of  article. 


The  new  Uw  (PX.  91-600)  provides  for  an 
aggregate  ot  $500  mlUlon  of  <tov«lop«n'  obU- 


gatione  which  can  be  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government;  not  to  exceed  $50  million 
for  a  single  conununlty.  In  addition  the  Fed- 
eral government  authorises  the  Issuance  of 
$340  million  in  loans;  not  to  exceed  $30  mil- 
lion for  a  single  community. 

Further,  Grants  are  to  be  provided  to 
States  for  the  implementation  of  the  new 
patterns  oC  growth.  Achievement  of  several 
object! vee  Is  antldpated  by  Grant  provisions: 
helping  States  find  and  procure  the  best 
locations  for  new  communities  as  wMl  as 
expanding  and  enlarging  existing  oommunl- 
ties;  conaervlng  land  and  other  irreplace- 
able natural  reeources;  expanding  housing 
and  employment  opportunltlee. 

This  Is  surely  a  new  turn  in  urban  policy. 
Provided  the  bUl  is  adequately  funded— 
and  this  Is  a  big  proviso — it  is  possible  to 
envisage  a  larger  part  ol  the  American  land- 
scape without  poUuticm  of  air,  land,  and 
water. 

The  bill  creates  a  Ooaunimity  Develop- 
ment Corporation  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  aim 
is  not  only  to  concentrate  new  building  to 
save  open  space,  or  to  initiate  and  experi- 
ment with  new  ways  too  of  providing  edu- 
cation, health  and  other  services,  or  to  avoid 
all  kinds  of  pollution.  Nor  are  the  new  towns 
to  be  only  pleasant  places  for  those  who  can 
already  afford  to  live  pleasantly.  A  forMnost 
aim  is  to  provide  new  housing  cloee  to  new 
jobs  for  people  not  confined  to  the  ghetto. 

THxxs  NKW  cmxs  vumtM  coNvrxucnoK 

Tlie  new  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  previous 
new  dty  legislation.  Under  'HUe  IV  of  the 
New  Communities  Act  of  1968  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
had  already  been  empowered  to  guarantee 
developers'  obligations  for  new  communities. 
$350  mlUlon  was  provided  In  the  bill;  not 
Toan  than  $60  million  In  any  otie  new  oocn- 
munlty.  One  of  the  prime  objectlvee  of  these 
guaranteee  is  to  help  new  communities  meet 
their  moet  difficult  problem:  securing  "pa- 
tient money" — Investmento  with  slow  return. 
Income  on  new  city  development  is  often 
delayed  6  to  10  years  on  land  purchases, 
streete.  and  the  under-structure — gas.  water, 
sewers,  electricity.  An  important  feature  of 
the  housing  construction  in  Federally  spon- 
sored new  dtles  is  Planned  Unit  Develop- 
ment (PUD) .  Essentially  this  calls  for  a  core 
area  of  public  buildings,  shopping  mall, 
theatres  and  restaurante;  industry  concen- 
trated In  an  industrial  park;  a  residential 
area  of  vlllagea  of  varying  price  ranges  In- 
dudlng  single  homes,  townhouses  and  low- 
rise  apartments.  Tbt  government  will  have 
no  part  In  the  actual  construction.  Cloee 
cooperation  with  the  private  developers  will 
be  conUnual  during  the  life  of  the  guar- 
anteee. 

TiM  first  three  new  cities  under  construc- 
tion under  Federal  guaranteee  are:  St. 
Charles  Communities.  36  miles  southeast  of 
Washington.  Park  Forest  South,  details  of 
which  follow,  and  Johnathan  City,  30  miles 
southwest  of  Minneapolis,  Mlnneeota. 

A  Federal  guarantee  of  up  to  $30  million 
was  pledged  by  the  Department  of  Hotising 
and  urban  Develc^iment  for  Park  Forest 
South,  near  Chicago,  which  takes  in  8,391 
acres,  4,000  of  which  are  covered  by  the 
Guarantee.  Developer  is  Park  Forest  De- 
velopers, a  g^eral  partnership  including 
Park  Foreet  South  Inveet<xs.  Mid-American 
Improvement  Corporation  (a  subsidiary  of 
Illinois  Central  Industries,  Inc.)  and  US  Gyp- 
sum Urban  Development  Corporation  (a  sub- 
sidiary of  US  Gypsum).  In  15  years  the  fig- 
ure of  100,000  peculation  Is  expected. 

The  popularity  of  this  approach  to  solving 
the  dty  crisis  gete  part  of  Ita  ai^eal  from  the 
fact  that  It  simultaneously  helps  to  solve  an- 
other crlsia — housing.  Poor  people,  and  many 
lower  middle-class  as  well,  are  having  a  dlf- 
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ficult  time  flnriing  decent  living  quarters,  a 
situation  greatly  worsened  by  recent  unprec- 
edentally  high  Interest  rates,  shortage  of 
mortgage  money,  and  Inflation. 

COST  or  A  Nxw  crrr 

A  computer  appraisal  of  the  general  levels 
of  Inveetment  for  a  new  community  of  250,- 
000  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
arrived  at  the  following:  land  coetii,  40  to  50 
mlUlon;  Improvement  costs,  20  to  30  mil- 
lion; administration  costs,  16  to  20  million; 
borrowing  and  Interest.  30  to  60  million. 

The  calculations  were  made  by  Albert  F. 
Trevlno,  Jr..  now  President,  Urban  Interface 
Group.  By  comparison.  Mr.  Trevlno  found 
that  this  cost  was  about  equal  to  30  miles  of 
urban  freeway,  or  one  747  Jet,  or  three  or  fovir 
major  freeway-to-freeway  interchanges.  How 
far  Is  private  enterprise  willing  to  go?  One 
indication  is  the  special  issue  of  Saturday 
Review,  January  23,  1971.  "Can  We  Afford  To- 
morrow?" In  an  introduction.  Mr.  William 
C.  Stolk,  Chairman,  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  told  of  a  symposium  devoted  to 
sodal  problems  held  by  the   Committee  for 
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Ek»nomlc  Development  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
"The  meeting."  said  Mr.  Stalk,  "was  testi- 
mony to  the  understanding  of  business  lead- 
ers that  social  concern  Is  enlightened  self 
Interest  and  that  social  involvement  Is  in- 
vestment in  the  survival  of  a  free  sodety."  • 

PXTVATX  ENTSEPaXirKUalAL   NTW  C'lTlXS 

A  significant  upsurge  in  the  building  of 
planned  new  communities  in  America  rep- 
resents a  pace  of  activity  never  before  ap- 
proached. Estimates  range  from  less  than  50 
to  more  than  260  projects  which  can  be 
designated  as  new  communities.  Regardless 
of  the  exact  number,  this  represente  an  un- 
precedented level  of  activity.  These  new  pro- 
jected communities  are  in  18  states  and  range 
In  size  from  12.300  to  53.000  acres.  They  are 
designed  to  acconunodate  populations  from 
as  low  as  4,000  to  as  high  as  270,000  people; 
an  aggregate  of  3374,000.  not  including  three 
large  communities  with  indefinite  popula- 
tion project.'  See  Exhibit. 

Among  the  diversity  of  new  dtles,  a  brief 
outline  of  three  follows:  Greenwood  Village 
In  Colorado,  Reston  in  Virginia,  and  Irvine  in 
California. 
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CXKKirWOOO   VILLAQX,    COtOSADO-^HOKX    OT   DTC 

"If  we've  got  to  work,  then  let's  be  com- 
fortable. This  modest  statement  of  engineer- 
builder  George  M.  Wallace,  grossly  under- 
states the  Denver  Technological  Center,  lo- 
cated partly  in  Denver  and  partly  In  Green- 
wood Village.  At  the  Denver  Technological 
Center  (DTC) — reputed  to  become  the  com- 
puter center  of  the  nation — the  buildings 
appear  to  be  tucked  skillfully  into  the  con- 
tours of  the  land  with  an  abundance  of  trees 
and  grassy  knolls  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
Rockies  In  the  distance.  Soum  of  America's 
moet  prestigious  corporations  have  become 
part  of  DTC;  among  them  United  Air  Lines, 
which  chose  DTC  for  its  reservation  center — 
a  $45.7  million  dollar  complex.' 

Among  DTC's  Innovative  featuree,  some 
are  pcLrticularly  worthy  of  note.  Individuals 
and  families  of  varying  Income  levels  live 
In  close  proximity;  minimal  time  is  wasted  in 
transportation;  air  and  noise  pollution  are 
greatly  reduced.  It  all  adds  up  to  lessening 
of  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  fnistratlon.  result- 
ing from  the  better  environment  for  living 
and  working  at  Greenwood  Village. 
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N*nw  >  ind  loeitlon  > 


Acr«s< 


Artzon*: 

Knmy.  PiiMl  County 

Like  Htvasu  City,  Mohave  County 

Litchfield  Park.  Maricopa  County 

San  Manuel,  Pinal  County 

Sun  City,  Maricopa  County 

Tucson  Green  Valle,  Pima  County 

California : 

Calabasas  Park.  Las  Angeles  and  Ventura 
counties 

Diamond  Bar,  Los  Angeles  County 

El  Dorado  Hills,  El  Dorado  County 

Foster  City,  San  Mateo  County..   

Irvine  Ranch.  Orange  County . 

Janss,  Thousand  Oaks 

Laguna  Hilb  Leisure  World,  Orange  County. . . 

Laguna  Niguel,  Orange  County 

Lake  San  Marcos.  San  Diego  County 

Miismn  Vieio.  Orange  County 

Porter  Ranch,  Los  Angetes  County 

Rancho  Bernardo.  San  Diego... 

Randio  California,  Riverside  County 

Redwood  Shores,  Redwfood  City 

Rossmoor,  Walnut  Creek 

San  Martin,  Novato 

San  Ramon  Village,  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  cou  n  ties 

Sun  City,  Riverside  CounN 

University  Village.  Santa  Bartura  County 

Valencia.  Los  Angeles  County 

Westlake  VilUge,  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 

counties;  portion  in  Thousand  Oaks 

Cok>rado : 

Montbilk),  Denver 

Northglenn,  Adams  County 

Pikes  Peak  Park,  Colorado  Springs 

Delaware:  Pike  Creak  Valley,  New  Castle  County. 
Florida: 

Coral  Springs,  Broward  County.. 

Deltona,  Volusia  County 

Lehigti  Acres.  Lee  County 

Miami  Lakes,  Dade  County 


1,300 

16,500 

13,000 

700 

10.7m 

2,900 


3,000 
«,000 
9,800 
2,600 

32,500 

11,000 
2,500 
7,900 
1,700 

11,300 
4,100 
5.400 

41,100 
4,700 
2,000 
2,200 

4,500 
1,700 
4,000 
4,000 

12,000 

3,000 

2,700 
4.300 
1,200 

10,400 

15,000 

51,S00 

1,900 


Planned 

dwelling 

units  < 


1,000 
20,000 
22.000 

1.500 
30.000 

6.000 


4,000 
20.000 
20,000 
11.000 
80,600 
22,000 
18.000 
22.800 

3,000 
27,000 
12,000 

7,000 
27,000 
20,000 
10,000 

5.000 

20.000 
8,600 
3,500 

40.000 

20,000 

12,000 
6,500 

11,500 
5,000 

15,000 
32,000 


6.<1^ 


Planned 
population  < 


4,000 
60,000 
75,000 

6,000 
55,000 
15,000 


15,000 
80,000 
75,000 
35,000 
270.000 
80,000 
30,000 
80.000 
6,000 
80.000 
43,000 
26,000 
80,000 
60.000 
16.000 
20.000 

72.000 

11.000 

14,000 

250.000 

68,000 

35.000 
30,000 
35,000 
20,000 

60,000 
75,000 


25, 


^ 


Name  >  and  loatton  > 


Acres' 


Planned 

dwelling  Planned 

units  <        population  i 


North  Palm  Beach,'  Palm  Beech  County. ...  9, 600  7, 100  25, 000 

Palm  Beach  Gardens,!  Palm  Beach  County  6,100  15,000  70,000 

Port  Charlotte,  Charlotte  County 53,800  (g  (J 

Georgia :  Spring  Hill.  Hernando  County 10,000  32,000  75,000 

Poachtree  City,  Fayette  County... 15,000  4,300  15,000 

Hawaii  Kai.  Honolulu  County 6,000  16,400  56,000 

MiliUni  Town,  Honolulu  County 3.000  14,000  56,000 

lllinob: 

Elk  Grove  Village,' Cook  County 5,100  13,500  51,000 

Oak  Brook.' Du  Page  County 3,600  7.000  25,000 

Park  Forest.' Cook  and  Will  Counties Z700  10,000  34,000 

Park  Forest  South,' Will  County I.IOO  15,000  (0,000 

Louisiana: 

New  Orleans  East,  New  Orleans 32,000  120,000  250,000 

ColuiTibia,  Howard  County 14,100  30,000  1"1,000 

Crotton,  Anne  Arundel  County 1,300  3,500  **-955 

Joppatowne.  Harford  County 1,300  3,000  10,000 

Montgomery  VilUge,  Montgomery  County...  2.200  10,000  30,000 
Massachusetts: 

New SeatMiry,  Barnstable  County „ —  3,000  3,700  16,000 

Jonathan,  Chaska 2,300  17,000  50,000 

Willingboro,  Burlington  County 4.S00  11,000  50,000 

New  Mexico:  ,  ,^  «,,»-.  ->.  niw> 

Paradise  Hilb,  Bernalillo  County 8,500  20,000  70,000 

L«vitti>wn.  Nassau  County 5,000  17,500  68.000 

Sterling  Forest  Orange  County 20,000  P)  W 

Ohio: 

Forest  Park,' Hamilton  County 4,000  9,000  35,000 

Grant  Park,  Clermont  County 7,S00  14,500  50,000 

Pennsylvania:  ,  ,_  ,,  ««,  ,»  ««« 

Levittown,  Bucks  County 5,500  17,000  70,000 

Texas: 

Cleer  Uke  City,  Harris  County 15,000  57,000  '*0,000 

Sharpstown,  Houston 4,000  9,900  35,000 

Virginia'  

Reston,  Fairfax  County 7.400  25,000  75.000 


■  Compiled  by  the  Divbion  of  New  Communities,  U.S.  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urban  Oe- 
velapment  Washington.  D.C..  January  1969. 
'  Arranged  alphabetically  by  States. 
'  County,  or  city  where  annexed. 
•  To  the  neerest  hundred. 


>  To  the  nearest  thousand. 

•  Indefinite. 

'  Incorporated  as  a  village. 

•  Incorporated  as  a  city. 


■XSTON,    VnCtNIA THK    OAXDKN    crTT 

A  high  compliment  Is  paid  to  Reston — 
It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Tapiola  of 
America.  (Tapiola,  Finland,  is  often  ac- 
claimed the  most  beautiful  new  city  in  the 
world ) .  Though  this  is  a  bit  fanciful  Reston 
does  have  many  unique  features.  And  small 
wonder.  It  was  conceived  and  begun  by  an 
Imaginative  idealist,  Robert  B.  Simon  of 
New  York  City. 

Before  engaging  architecte,  economlste, 
Bodologlste  and  planners,  Robert  Simon  laid 
out  goals  which  were  to  become  the  blue- 
print for  the  building  of  Reston  (a  name 
formed  from  his  initials) .  In  addition  to  the 
primary  requirement  of  physical  beauty, 
Reston  put  emphasis  on  the  Importance  and 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


dlgmty  of  each  individual.  To  achieve  this, 
m  Mr.  Simon's  view,  required  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations near  at  hand,  a  wide  choice  of 
recreation  facilities,  and  a  mixture  of  peo- 
ple who  would  desire  to  remam  in  Reston, 
perhaps  for  generations.  The  mixture  would 
be  made  more  likely  by  providing  variety  of 
bousing  all  in  proximity:  low -rise  apart- 
mente,  town-houses,  and  individual  homes.* 
Though  much  of  this  was  accomplished, 
some  things  went  wrong.  Saddest  for  Robert 
Simon  himself:  after  sinking  $17  million  in 
Reston,  he  ran  out  of  money.  Begun  in  au- 
tumn 1963,  by  1967  Mr.  Simon  was  obliged 
to  sell.  The  purchaser,  Gulf-Reston,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Gulf  Oil  Company,  was  one  of  the 
original  investors.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Gulf's  motive  for  taking  over 


Reston  was  less  idealism  than  an  effort  to 
save  ita  Investment.  This  it  has  accomplished. 
Nor  was  the  Investment  too  surprising:  Gulf 
OU,  an  IntematlonaLl  company,  has  built  new 
towns  in  many  parte  of  the  world. 

Reston  today  U  a  ctty  of  11,000.  In  the 
three  years  since  Oulf-Reeton's  aoqulsltian, 
the  population  has  tripled,  30  Indtistrlal 
plante  have  been  added;  also,  schools,  an- 
other chtux^h,  another  golf  course,  aevovl 
miles  of  carefree  walkways,  and  sewal  swim- 
ming pools.  Ite  location,  18  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  puta  Reston  In  the  class 
of  satellite  rather  than  completely  new 
cities.  But  this  has  an  advantage — It  enlarges 
employment  opportunities." 

The  future  of  Reston  now  seems  assured. 
Though  ite  ultimate  goal  of  80,000  Is  ob- 
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■cura,  aazly  eiqMUialon  U  certoin.  Dorlxig  tb« 
put  0  yean  Oulf  haa  Inveoted  936  mUUon  In 
the  project.  Ttaera  are  now  94  firms,  baalcally 
engaged  in  reaearch,  electronlci  and  the  like. 
A  real  "allot  In  tbe  arm"  wUl  occur  when  the 
$50  million,  106-acre  hemdquartera  at  the 
VS.  Geologic  Surrey  starts  construction. 
Contractual  arrangements  with  the  Qovem- 
ment  Serrlcea  Administration  have  been 
completed. 

In  the  context  of  new  city  creation  an- 
other proepectlve  Reaton  development  la  of 
particular  Interest.  A  new  community  study- 
center  will  soon  rise,  f\inded  by  the  State 
and  Federal  gOTemments  and  run  by  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  center 
Is  intended  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  for 
research,  and  programs  concerned  with 
planning,  development,  management  and 
operation  of  new  communities.  It  wUI  also 
have  a  school  for  new  personnel,  which  is  in 
short  supply.  Not  surprising,  coming  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  George  Romney 
considers  the  center  will  help  to  satisfy  "one 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  nation." 
nvnn,  cAUFoaifiA 

Irvine  U  planned  for  and  likely  to  become 
a  city  of  400.000  by  the  year  two  thousand. 
By  that  time  it  will  probably  be  largely 
self-contained.  For  a  long  time,  however,  In 
company  with  nearly  all  other  so-called  new 
cities,  Irvine  will  be  a  satellite  city  dependent 
for  employment  on  Loa  Angeles,  35  miles 
southeast.  Among  Irvine's  distinctive  fea- 
tures, and  there  are  many,  a  few  may  be 
selected.  Over  one-half  of  the  86  square  mile 
non-mountain  area  is  prime  agricultural 
land.  Largest  of  the  new  cities,  Irvine  has  an 
overall  area  of  180  square  miles.  It  Is  thus 
three  times  the  area  of  San  Francisco  and 
five  times  ss  large  as  Manhattan  Island. 
Irvine  is  also  In  the  fastest  growing  county 
in  the  United  States — Orange  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Throvigh  a  grant  of  land.  Irvine  is 
able  to  boast  its  own  univeralty — the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Irvine. 

Villages  vary  greaUy  In  size.  Some  are  and 
will  remain  small — population  of  about  1,000; 
others  may  increase  to  15,000.  Irvine  planners 
are  giving  considerable  thought  to  the  kind 
of  government  that  should  be  developed  be- 
fore Incorporation.  In  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  California  Irvine,  a  series  of 
seminars  is  being  held:  a  dUlogue  toward 
developing  "Innovative  forms  of  government 
more  responsive  to  residents." 

Irvine   is,   above  all,   a  planned   city as 

balanced  as  the  new  science  of  urban  plan- 
ing can  make  it.  "A  city  of  vlUagee,"  to 
quote  the  planners.  "Irvine  will  differ  from 
much  of  suburbia,  which  suffer  a  crisis  of  the 
spirit."  If  the  planners'  dreams  are  realized. 
It  will  offer  residents  extensive  opportunities 
for  meaningful  Involvement  in  their  environ- 
ment. It  Is  even  hoped  that  new  forma  of 
municipal  government  will  evolve. 

The  city  of  Irvine  will  certainly  succeed 

it  U  a  true  expc«Mion  of  American  private 
enterprise.  As  Its  vice  president,  Raymond  L 
Wataon,  unbluahlngly  admits.  "I  would  hate 
very  much  for  It  to  go  down  In  history  as  a 
successful  social  experlmeiu.  but  unprofit- 
able. For  then  who  would  foUow  it.  I  am  in- 
terested in  that  delicate  balance  between 
serving  the  needs  and  tbe  wants  of  man- 
kind." 

In  Irvine,  as  throughout  Califomu,  popu- 
latlMi  density  is  a  primary  issue.  Equally  vi- 
tal la  avoidance  of  another  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Jo«e — examples  of  the  evil  of  unplanned 
sprawl.  To  this  end  doee  cooperation  con- 
tinues between  the  City  of  Irvine  and  Orange 
County  through  their  planning  departments 
on  many  other  elements  of  mutual  interest 
such  a*  health,  transportation,  etc.  Of  the 
first  Importance  U  a  decrease  In  density  from 
10  units  per  acre  to  8  units  per  acre  in  the 
enlarged  dty. 


EXirNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

soifx  coNTanrmoKs  of  mw  cms 
Under  existing  economic  trends,  it  is  logi- 
cal that  the  great  majority  of  new  communi- 
ties are  occurring  in  urban  regions  or  near 
the  greatest  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  In  these 
areae  of  urban  concentration  that  new  com- 
munities are  critically  needed.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  combat  urban  sprawl,  protect 
land,  water,  and  air  resources,  and  provide  in 
a  more  orderly  way  for  large  scale  populAtlon 
growth.  Perhaps  the  grtateat  Justification 
for,  and  potential  reward  from  the  creation 
of  new  communities  may  be  the  opportunity 
to  establish  compatibility  between  the  urban 
development  and  the  natural  environment — 
to  make  our  new  cities  less  destructive  of  the 
quality  of  life.  If  Americans  are  to  have  a 
"second  chance."  they  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity of  making  naore  wholesome  use  of 
our  national  resources.  They  may  ultimately 
become  what  tbe  writer  believes  to  be  an 
"optimum  city;"  page  14. 

THX    OPTIMTTM    CTTT 

Very  large  cities  are  reaching  the  point  of 
being  xingovemable.  They  suffer  from — ex- 
treme pollution  of  air  and  water,  accelerating 
crime,  deterioration,  ugliness,  decline  of  com- 
munity, and  loss  of  individuality. 

New  cities  have  the  possibility  of  attaining 
many  of  the  requisites  for  what  tbe  writer 
conceives  of  as  an  optimum  city: 

People — Variety  of  races,  creeds,  colors,  age 
groups,  and  different  economic  status  acting 
together  toward  the  achievement  of  a  better 
community. 

Population — Stxe  providing  a  quality  en- 
vironment with  the  variety  of  occupations 
and  ameniUes  desired.  100,000  to  1.000.000 
probably  most  desirable. 

Core  area — Public  buildings,  shopping  maU. 
theatres,  concert  hall,  university.  Transporta- 
tion by  electric  powered  mlnl-bus;  private 
cars  only  In  large  parking  area  under  mall, 
or  in  public  garages  or  parking  areas  on  peri- 
phery. Streets  are  for  pedestrians." 

Reaidencet — Villages  incorporating  homes, 
town-houses,  high-rise  apartments,  grade 
schools,  park  and  garden  area. 

KducatUm — Ample  and  free,  at  all  levels — 
nursery  through  university,  and  Including 
extensive  adult  education  courses. 

Induttriea — A  variety  of  Jobs  Is  provided  by 
business  located  in  Industrial  ptu'ks.  So  far  as 
possible  city  strives  for  self -containment. 

UtUitie* — All  underground. 

Beauty  and  recreation — Piillest  use  of  nat- 
ural attractions:  nwuntalns,  hllla,  river,  lake. 
If  no  natural  features,  built-in  lakes.  Abun- 
dant p«a-ks  and  a  wide  variety  of  recreation. 
Bicycle  and  footpaths  abound. 

Architecture — Of  quality  and  design  con- 
sistence, such  as  the  new  city  of  Valencia. 

Communication — Newest  electronic  equip- 
ment for  participatory  democracy  both  in  the 
city  and,  by  a-way  cable  television,  na- 
tionally. 

Justice — Citizens  bring  complaints  through 
an  Ombudsman  to  government  officials  (con- 
frontations are  aimed  to  avoid  conflicts  and 
violence). 

Action  by  the  State* 
The  crista  of  ttie  cities  Is  primarily  a  state 
problem.  Though  significant  assistance, 
principally  urban  finance  and  planning 
must  come  from  the  Federal  government: 
though  Important  involvement  by  private 
enterprise  is  mandatory;  though  aroused 
citizenry,  prepared  for  a  higher  tax-load,  Is 
imperative;  with  It  all.  the  aoeomplidi- 
naent — constructive  dty-bullding  activity — 
Is  a  task  for  the  States.  As  succinctly 
expressed  by  tbe  Advisory  Commission  oo 
Intergovemmsntal  Relations — "If  we  are  to 
avoid  chaos,  states  nntst  also  provide  mas- 
sive financial  asslManoe  to  urban  areas, 
revise  discriminatory  aid  formulas  and 
arotialc  tax  structures." 
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Iflnlmal  Indeed,  up  to  this  point,  1ms 
been  State  activity.  Although  twenty  States 
have  created  Departments  at  Urt>aa  Affairs, 
most  of  them  lack  power  to  deal  with  the 
infinitude  of  iMx>blems.  Two  states.  New 
York  and  Colorado,  have  embarked  on  far- 
reaching.  Imaginative  programs.  These 
pioneering  efforts  are  worth  surveying  both 
for  themselves  and  for  the  lessons  they  pro- 
vide for  the  entire  nation. 

New  York  State.  Diving  the  past  30  years 
New  York's  population  has  Increased  from 
18.5  mllUoQ  to  18.8  million,  a  rise  of  39  per 
cent.  Between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury the  total  Is  likely  to  swell  by  an  addi- 
tional 73  million — two  mcwe  New  Yorkers 
for  every  five  there.  And  despite  the  desper- 
ate oondltlras  in  New  York  City  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  Increase  Is  destined 
to  enlarge  the  metropolitan  area  even  more. 
In  an  effort  to  develop  a  better  distribution 
And,  b<H>efully,  a  better  life.  Governor 
Nelson  A.  RockefeUer,  in  1988,  by  a  deter- 
mined and  most  strenuous  effort,  created 
the  New  York  State  Urban  Development  Oor- 
poraUon  (UDC).  Projects  are  outlined  In 
Exhibit  rv,  page  IB.  UDC  Is  governed  by  nine 
directors,  five  of  whom  are  private  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Oownor;  four  are  State 
ofllcials. 

WHAT    THX    UaSAIf    DXTKIOPKXMT   OOBPOEATIOK 
MAT    DO 

UDC  may  acquire  land  by  purchase  or 
condemnAtlon,  build  any  type  of  facility, 
seu  or  lease  projects  to  private  investors, 
sell  bonds  up  to  fl  billion  to  finance 
projects. 

To  date  S6  projects  have  been  undertaken, 
with  at  least  a  dozen  more  under  scrutiny. 
These  range  from  relatively  small  housing 
developments  to  such  exciting  undertakings 
as  the  quarter  billion  dollar  new  town  on 
Welfare  Island,  a  New  York  City-owned 
property  In  the  Bast  River.  For  this  mam- 
moth UDC  task  Governor  RockefeUer 
oboee  perhaps  the  meet  experienced  uilsan 
buUder  In  tbe  nation,  Edward  J.  Logue. 

The  Urban  Development  Corporation  con- 
ceives as  its  basic  mission  Improvement  of 
the  physical  and  economic  environment  of 
low  and  moderate  income  families.  Many 
middle  Income  families  are  also  Involved  In 
what  has  become  known  as  the  70-30-10 
formula  for  housing.  This  mix,  though  It 
may  vary  according  to  local  needs,  U  In  the 
direction  of  70  per  cent  of  housing  for  mod- 
erate and  middle  Income  families.  20  per 
cent  for  low  Income  families  and  10  per  cent 
for  the  elderly. 

It  Is  the  view  of  Edward  J.  Logue.  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corporation,  that  developments  which  cater 
exclusively  to  low  Income  or  minority 
families  are  undesirable.  They  tend  to  pro- 
duce large-scale,  Institutionalized,  apartheid 
projects  of  questionable  value  either  to  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  or  to  the  low  Income  families 
so  boused.  It  Is  Impossible  to  develop  Incen- 
tives and  a  new  Image  for  poor  people  which 
will  enable  them  to  fight  their  way  out  of 
poverty,  Mr.  Logue  believes,  if  they  only  po- 
tential residential  locations  are  among  other 
poor  people." 

Private  sector  participation  Is  paramount 
to  the  success  of  this  comprehensive  state- 
wide endeavor.  This  is  achieved  by  the  crea- 
tion of  local  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tions which  will  have  full  responsibility. 
UDC'B  role  will  be  catalytic.  Plans  call  for 
turning  the  projects  over  to  private  enter- 
prise for  fees  sufficient  to  keep  the  Corpo- 
ration self-liquidating,  giving  private  enter- 
prize  the  major  role. 

VAXISD  TTPXS  or  UDC  Dxvxiopicxirrs 

UDC  undertakings,  which  Involve  a  total 
of  45,000  housing  units.  Include  only  three 
new  communities;  the  remaining  83  projects 
are  expansions  of  existing  urban  communi- 
ties. In  the  view   of  UDC.  existing  cities, 
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which  have  a  ready-made  Infrastructure  of 
utilities  and  other  public  services,  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  a  larger  proportion 
than  they  presently  serve.  In  New  York,  as 
In  a  large  proportion  of  our  states,  far  too 
many  are  crowded  In  the  principal  city. 
The  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corporation  is  hoping  to  prove  that  wiser 
planning  can  reshape  the  environment  and 
provide  opportunities  for  a  pleasanter, 
healthier  life  for  Its  people. 

In  essence  UDC  will  provide  the  markets, 
coordinate  the  activities  and,  by  giving 
guarantees,  eliminate  or  at  least  reduce 
frustrations.  Private  enterprtze  is  expected, 
in  addition  to  all  of  the  production,  to  do 
research  and.  hopefully,  develop  valuable  in- 
novations. Profit  incentives  will  be  provided 
for  both  prime  and  sub-contractors. 

Two  UDC  activities  are  selected  to  give 
some  conception  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  enterprtze: 

Amherst.  This  suburban  community  Im- 
mediately northeast  of  Buffalo  Is  the  site  of 
a  new  campus  for  the  State  University  of 
New  York.  UDC's  first  order  of  business  was 
to  hire  a  planning  firm  to  provide  expert  ad- 
vice and  analysis  of  the  project.  The  Ameri- 
can subsidiary  of  Llewelyn-Davles  Associ- 
ates, London-based  planners,  was  retained 
to  do  this  Job.  In  the  short  period  of  15  years 
it  is  expected  that  Amherst  will  grow  from 
a  population  of  90,000  to  240,000. 

Welfare  Island.  This  Is  the  largest  and  most 
exciting  of  the  New  York  City  undertak- 
ings— a  completely  new  community  for  the 
2-mlle-long  Island  In  the  East  River,  ad- 
jacent to  Manhattan,  It  calls  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Island  Town  of  20,000  from 
all  Income  groups.  The  plan,  scale,  and  lay- 
out of  the  buildings,  the  mixture  of  Income 
groups,  the  exclusion  of  oars — In  these  and 
many  other  ways  UDC  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  to  do  urban  develop- 
ment differently.  Resulting,  It  is  hoped,  will 
be  a  new  community,  a  new  neighborhood, 
a  new  asset  for  New  York  City — and  a  de- 
lightful place  to  live;  the  first  completely 
pedestrtan  city  proposed  for  the  United 
States. 

Every  other  state  In  the  nation  Is  paying 
the  closest  of  attention  to  the  efforts  of  the 
New  York  Stote  Urban  Development  Cor- 
poration. It  provides  a  golden  opportunity 
for  New  York  to  prove  that  new  directions 
for  cities  are  achievable. 

Leadership  from  a  mountain  state.  A  truly 
dramatic  urban  development  Is  being  under- 
taken by  the  State  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
forceful  leadership  of  Its  Governor.  John  A. 
Love,  comprehensive  plans  for  the  urbaniza- 
tion of  Colorado's  Front  Range  Corridor  are 
In  process.  Just  as  in  most  other  states, 
previous  lack  of  forethought  has  resulted 
In  a  multiplicity  of  Incorporated  commu- 
nities and  special  districts,  inadequate  and 
uncoordinated  transportation,  and  a  con- 
glomeration of  land  uses. 

In  Colorado  again,  as  In  most  other  states, 
tax  and  zoning  policies  encourage  land 
speculation  and  urban  sprawl  often  result- 
ing in  a  semi-permanent  scar.  This  is  per- 
haps the  moet  agonizing  feature  of  bad 
cities:  they  are  ever  present  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  1970  Land-Use  Act  established  a  Land- 
Use  Commission.  Premised  on  the  concept: 
tbe  use  to  which  land  is  put  has  a  critical 
effect  on  the  environment,  the  Act  outlines 
definite  procedures : 

Technical  and  financial  aid  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  most  effective  development 
of  utllltlee,  transportation,  communication, 
etc. 

Means  by  which  local  governments  may 
deal  with  one  another,  with  the  state,  and 
with  Federal  agencies. 

A  modem  data-analysis  technique  which 
win  make  possible  realistic  prediction  as  to 
the  p>oaslble  consequence  of  a  given  de- 
cision about  land  use. 

The  State  of  Colorado  plans  to  purchase 
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and  sell  land  to  encourage  new  towns,  con- 
trol develc^ment  by  use  of  utilities  and 
transportation,  and  utilize  educational  facil- 
ities and  tax  controls  to  stimulate  desirable 
development.  No  state,  however  well  gov- 
erned, can  achieve  significant  resulte  with- 
out Intelligent  and  enthusiastic  backing  by 
its  citizens.  Here  Colorado  is  perhaps  singu- 
larly fortunate.  An  appropriate  Illustration 
Is  the  one  per  cent  additional  sales  tax 
passed  by  the  cities  of  Aspen  and  Boulder 
for  tbe  express  purpose  of  arresting  sprawl 
and  creating  a  green-belt.  The  city  of  Den- 
ver Is  considering  similar  action.  James 
Reston,  reporting  from  Aspen.  September  4, 
1970,  observed:  "The  tragedy  Is  that  so  little 
Is  known  In  the  nation  as  a  whole  about 
the  success  of  these  Individual  and  commu- 
nity efforts.  The  community  sales  tax  to  pre- 
serve greenbelts  around  villages,  towns  and 
cities  obviously  has  large  possibilities,  but 
outside  of  Boulder  and  Aspen  In  Colorado, 
the  technique  is  not  known." 

ACCKLEKATING    GROWTH    Or   SMALL    CITIKS 

Where  all  of  us  live:  most  of  the  places 
are  small — according  to  the  1960  Census  of 
I>opulatlon.  17  million  people,  less  than  10 
per  cent,  lived  in  5  cities  of  one  million 
population  or  more;  11  million  lived  In  16 
cities  between  500,000  and  1,000,000,  10  mU- 
Uon  lived  in  30  cities  between  250,000  and 
500,000 — total  m  cities  over  260,000,  39.3  mil- 
lion or  22  per  cent. 

But.  the  Census  figures  show,  62  million 
lived  In  cities  and  towns  between  2,500  and 
250,000,  or  35  per  cent.  Nation's  Cities — 
July  1969 

It  Is  time  to  correct  a  frequent  misconcep- 
tion that  everyone  would  prefer  to  live  In  a 
big  city.  In  28  states  more  than  half  the 
people  dont  live  In  metropolltaji  areas  at 
all.  A  recent  Gallup  poll  counted  60  percent 
of  residents  of  metropolitan  centers  hanker- 
ing for  a  less  urbanized  life.  For  many  in 
the  United  States,  smaller  cltlee — 50,000  to 
500,000,  or  thereabouts — ranging  up  to  the 
size  of  Denver  or  Minneapolis,  Phoenls  or  At- 
lanta, may  seem  the  solution. 

Confirming  the  accelerating  growth  of 
small  cities.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  In  a 
publication.  "Developing  a  Rural  Strategy." 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
factories  are  being  built  In  the  towns  and 
small  cities  of  the  countryside  that  a  re- 
markable statement  can  be  made:  "non-farm 
Job  opportunities  have  grown  faster  In  rural 
counties  than  in  metropolitan  areas  during 
the  Sixties  .  .  .  Three  out  of  ten  new  Jobs 
created  since  1962  were  outside  the  193 
largest  labor  market  areas  .  .  .  Building  Jobs 
increased  5.0%  a  year — well  above  the  2.9% 
rate  of  metropolitan  expansion  ...  In  1962, 
27%  of  the  factory  Jobs  were  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas." 

There  has  been  an  astonishing  growth  of 
light  Industry  which  depends  on  trucks 
rather  than  ships  or  rails,  and  most  small 
cities  are  close  to  a  major  super  highway. 

A  great  many  U.S.  small  towns  are  being 
abandoned:  they  are  no  longer  viable  com- 
munities. BAany  others,  however,  are  being 
revitalized  and  provide  real  hope  In  the  battle 
against  big  city  sprawl.  There  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  keeping  people  where  they  are. 
Not  surprising  an  Increasing  number  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States  consider  smaller 
cities  more  human  places  in  which  to  live." 
Important  also  Is  the  fact  that  many  small 
cities  house  colleges  or  universities  which 
are  expanding  enormously. 

As  In  England  and  elsewhere  abroad,  small 
cltlee  and  small  towns  prove  Ideal  nuclei  for 
new  dtles.  One  new  technique  is  the  creation 
of  modem  new  cities  out  of  a  group  of  small 
towns.  Fremont,  CaUfomla  is  an  example. 

THX  EXCXPnONAL  KEW  CTrT 

rXKMONT,    CALIF. 

On  January  10,  1956,  65  percent  of  the 
population    of    five    small    towns    voted    to 
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create  a  new  city,  96  miles  In  are*.  At  that 
time  the  population.  22,400.  By  1970  there 
were  over  100,000  residents  in  Fremont.  By 
1980,  200,000  are  anticipated.  The  dty  of 
Fremont,  located  36  miles  southwest  of  San 
Fr&nclBco,  has  a  nutster  plan  that  is  both 
Imaginative  and  adhered  to.  In  1962  this 
plan  was  selected  fcH'  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  Merit  Award,  a  coveted  recogni- 
tion for  comprehensive  planning.  The  plan 
has  been  continuously  updated  to  assure 
progressive  and  orderty  development. 

Some  of  Fremont's  distinctiveness  as  a  new 
dty  are  worthy  of  note.  It  was  created  by  its 
own  residents  with  no  government  aid.  It  is 
a  young  dty  with  jroung  government  ofll- 
cials; the  average  age  of  City  Council  and 
Planning  Commission  members,  chosen  for 
four  yeeirs  In  non-partisan  elections.  Is  In  the 
eariy  forties.  The  first  of  the  area's  Rapid 
Transit  (BART)  stations  will  open  in  Fre- 
mont In  1971;  Fremont  will  be  33  minutes 
away  from  San  Francisco  via  air -conditioned 
train.  With  ample  space  and  vigorous  pro- 
motion Fremont  Is  expected  to  be  seml-self- 
oontalned  within  a  decade. 

COMCLT7SIOM 

The  oocditloci  of  our  dtlee  Is  desperate.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  satisfying  de- 
velopment of  American  civilization  depends 
on  solving  dty  problems.  Providing  a  more 
humane  environment  for  ten  or  twenty  mil- 
lions, though  far  from  meeting  our  full 
needs,  is  at  least  an  achievable  goal."  Of  the 
highest  Importance  it  is  poUtlcally  feasible. 
The  Administration  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress finally  realize  that  something  meaning- 
ful must  be  done  iMt  only  because  of  the 
dreadful  condition  of  our  dtles  but  in  the 
re&llzatilon  that  the  problem  will  become  far 
more  difficult  with  increasing  population 
concentration  in  urban  areas. 

Tbe  United  States  has  a  second  chance. 
As  is  happening  in  nearly  every  European 
covmtry,  new  forces  are  arising  In  the  United 
States,  both  governments  and  private  enter- 
prize,  actively  engaged  In  building  new  cities 
and  expanding  small  towns  and  cities.  No 
ottier  country  In  the  world  has  equal  facil- 
ities— ample  space,  wealth,  know-how.  We 
spend  more  on  research  and  development 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  world  com- 
bined. We  have  Uie  means  of  creating  many 
attractive,  healthy  communities,  people — 
rather  than  machine-oriented,  for  the  sixty 
to  seventy-five  million  persons  who  will  be 
added  to  our  population  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  or  we  may  haphazardly  add  them 
to  our  present  megalopoU — Boston  to  Wash- 
ington (Boswash),  Chicago  to  Detroit  (Chl- 
det)  and  San  Diego  to  Santa  Barbara  (8an- 
san) . 

AND  HOITSINC,  TOO 

A  Vital  part  of  this  program  Is  housing. 
For  two  decades — since  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948 — our  government  has  made  iHY>mlses 
that  adequate  housing  would  be  built.  But 
the  promises  have  not  been  kept.  We  are 
ten  million  housing  units  short  of  the  goal. 
A  decent  place  to  live  for  everyone  ought 
to  be  a  primary  national  objective.  No  one 
who  has  no  stake  in  our  system  and  has 
no  apparent  opportunity  to  acquire  one  can 
hardly  care  whether  tbe  system  svirvlves. 

What  may  prove  the  greatest  achievement 
of  the  91st  Congress  was  the  passage  of  the 
Urban  Growth  and  New  Community  Act  ot 
1970.  It  was  one  of  the  few  bills  command- 
ing high  leadership  in  both  Congress  and  the 
Administration.  The  bill  provides  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  of  developers'  obU- 
gatlons  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  building  of  new  dtles.  Fur- 
ther, grants  are  provided  to  States  for  the 
implementation  of  the  new  pattern  of  growth. 
This  action  by  the  government,  particularly 
If  It  Includes  people  In  lower  Income  brac- 
kets, 18  siirely  a  new  tum  in  poUcy.  Pro- 
vided the  bill  is  adequately  funded — and 
this  is  a  big  proviso — It  is  possible  to  en- 
visage a  larger  part  of  the  American  land- 
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sc^pe  without  pollution  of  air,  land,  and 
wat«r. 

A  really  oomprehenalve  program  for  build- 
ing new  cities  and  expanding  smaller  cities 
requires  vast  changes  of  which  some  of  the 
most  Important  follow : 

Action  program 

Federal  government — establishment  of  a 
national  land-use  policy  Including:  (a) 
grants  for  lAnd  Banks,  enabling  states  to 
develop  land  acquisition  programs,  and  (b) 
low  Interest  loans  and  loan-guarantees  to 
states  and  Regional  Development  Corpora- 
tions for  promotion  of  new  cities,  tax  in- 
centives to  corporations  participating  In  pro- 
grams of  decentralization  and  creation  of  new 
cities. 

State  government — significant  Income  tax 
programs,  state-wide  plans  for  land  lise  and 
population  nkovement  Including:  (a)  re- 
assessment of  land  use,  (b)  advance  land 
acquisition,  and  (c)  creation  of  an  Urban 
Development  Corporation  for  creation  of  new 
cities  and  expansion  of  small  cities.  The  New 
York  State  Urban  Development  Corporation 
offers  a  pattern. 

City  government — expanded  income  taxes 
for  the  establishment  of  greenbelts,  coopera- 
tion with  Federal  and  state  governments  in 
new  city  programs,  and  expansion  of  small 
cities,  efforts  toward  combining  governmental 
activities  with  counties. 

Corporations — active  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral and  state  governments  in  creating  new 
cities  and  satelUte  cities. 

Citizens — political  acUvlty  to  promote  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities,  active  par- 
ticipation In  Community  Development  Cor- 
porations. 

A  reassessment  of  goals  and  a  reordering 
of  priorities  are  In  the  same  order  of  mag- 
nitude as  the  creation  of  our  nation.  Im- 
proving the  quaUty  of  life  of  our  children 
will  be  determined  by  recognition  of  the 
changes  required  and  by  compelling  the 
necessary  action. 
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HEW'S  INVASION  OF  PRIVACY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  rights 
excite  the  attention  of  Americans  today 
as  much  as  the  right  to  privacy.  In  re- 
cent days  we  have  heard  criticisms  of  the 
FBI,  the  Justice  Department,  and  other 
agencies  of  Government  which  have  been 
accused  of  invading  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals, either  through  wiretapping  or 
other  forms  of  surveillance. 

In  most  instances,  the  individuals  un- 
der surveillance  by  such  agencies  were 
involved  in  some  sort  of  behavior  deemed 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  national  security. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  all  citizens, 
those  who  are  under  suspicion  of  mis- 
deeds and  those  who  are  not,  possess  the 
same  constitutional  rights.  If  the  right  to 
privacy  has  been  violated,  it  should  be 
rapidly  restored  and  the  violations  should 
be  brought  to  task. 

Yet.  there  is  much  more  concern  with 
the  violation  of  the  right  of  privacy  of 
individuals  such  as  those  involved  in  the 
May  Day  protest  activities,  than  there  is 
with  individual  citizens  who  have  neither 
been  charged  nor  are  under  suspicion  of 
wrongdoing  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  same  legislators  who  condemn  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  over  the 
privacy  Issue  seem  totally  imconcemed 
with  the  invasion  of  privacy  of  average 
American  citizens  by  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  smd 
Welfare. 

In  a  shocking  and  disturbing  article. 
Allan  C.  Brownf  eld,  Washington  editor  of 
Private  Practice  magazine,  the  journal 
of  the  Congress  of  Coimty  Medical  So- 
cieties, shows  the  manner  in  which  HEW 
has  intruded  in  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship 8uid  has  compelled  hospitals  to 
forward  to  Washington  private,  confiden- 
tial records  of  patients  who  are  to  receive 
medicare  and  medicaid  benefits. 

The  story  Mr.  Brownfeld  tells  us  is  of 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Thibodaux,  La. 
This  hospital  refused  to  send  to  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  private  and  confidential  records 
of  patients  who  applied  for  medicare 
benefits.  As  a  result,  the  general  counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  Baltimore  ruled  that  un- 
less the  "entire"  record  was  sent,  funds 
would  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  notes  that — 

When  government  Initially  entered  the 
medical  field  there  were  many  who  cautioned 
that  government  control  would  inevitably 
follow  government  financial  support.  Those 
who  sought  additional  government  money 
rejected  It.  Just  as  the  farmers  once  rejected 
it.  and  just  as  those  in  the  educational  field 
did.  But  we  have  seen  government  come  to 
control  both  agriculture  and  education,  and 


If  we  are  not  careful  medicine  will  be  next 
in  line. 

Those  who  now  advocate  further  gov- 
ernmental involvement  in  the  medical 
field  should  read  this  article  carefully. 

I  share  this  material  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  this  article  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  time: 

Thx  Fight  fob  thb  Patisnt's  Pwvact 
(By  Allan  Brownfeld) 

Today  In  America  there  Is  probably  more 
concern  with  the  right  to  privacy  than  with 
any  other  alleged  Infringement  by  govern- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens. 

Leading  members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  wire-tapping  prac- 
tices of  the  FBI.  and  others  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  personal  questions  which  citi- 
zens, under  compulsion  of  law,  have  been 
forced  to  answer  on  census  questionnaires. 
There  has.  In  addition,  been  concern  over  the 
practices  of  credit  bureaus  and  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  services,  both  of  which  main- 
tain extensive  dossiers  on  citizens. 

The  introduction  of  computers  has  fur- 
nished additional  posslbUltles  for  the  use 
and  misuse  of  personal  information.  Arthur 
R.  Miller,  In  his  new  book.  "The  Assault  on 
Privacy",  reports  that  MIT  students  in  Proj- 
ect MAC  (Machine  Aided  Cognition)  were 
able  to  tap  into  computers  handling  classified 
Strategic  Air  Command  data.  If  they  can  do 
this,  any  timesharing  user  can  tap  Into  a 
computer  data  bank.  Despite  claims  of  con- 
fidentiality, there  Is  presently  no  way  in 
which  computer  personnel  can  guarantee 
their  control  over  access.  They  cannot  even 
guarantee  that  they  can  prevent  rewriting  of 
the  Information  in  the  computer  by  out- 
siders. 

Given  all  of  this,  the  story  of  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  in  Thlbodaux,  La.,  should  come  as  a 
shock  to  all  who  consider  privacy  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  a  free  society,  and  all  who  con- 
sider the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship  on  a  par  with  the  relation- 
ship between  a  priest  and  his  congregants 
or  between  a  lawyer  and  his  clients. 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  refused  to  provide 
Louisiana  Blue  Cross  with  what  the  hospital 
considered  to  be  private  and  confidential 
medical  records  of  patients  who  applied  for 
Medicare  benefits.  As  a  result,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  in  Baltimore,  has  ruled 
that  unless  "any  records  required  are  ex- 
amined personally  and  firsthand  by  author- 
ized personnel  .  .  .  whatever  services  are  in- 
volved will  be  treated  as  unverified  and 
refunds  will  be  obtained."  The  HEW  official 
stated  that  "This  includes  the  entire  ooedlcal 
record  .  . 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  had  provided  the 
Louisiana  Blue  Cross  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welf&re  with  com- 
pleted HEW  admission  and  billing  forms. 
Yet.  the  government  agency  demanded  more 
than  this.  It  demanded  that  Its  own  person- 
nel, or  those  It  assigns,  be  permitted  to  re- 
view the  hospital  records  themselves.  Apply- 
ing what  it  considered  to  be  proper  medical 
ethics,  the  hospital  refused  to  provide  the 
additional  material. 

There  Is  good  precedent  for  this  refusal. 
The  Health  Insurance  Council,  which  repre- 
sents 89  percent  of  all  private  health  Insurers 
In  the  country,  has  stated  that  "As  a  genwal 
rule,  certain  information  is  not  available 
from  the  hospital  record  for  release  to  third 
parties.  This  Includes  such  data  as  detailed 
psychiatric  examination  Information,  per- 
sonal history  of  patient  or  family,  etc."  The 
Council  declared  that  "The  information  ac- 
quired in  a  doctor-patient  relationship  is 
generally  considered  to  be  confidential  or 
privileged  communication." 

The  government  demand  conflicts  with  the 
code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  American  Boa- 
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pltal  Association  and  the  American  College  of 
Hospital  Administrators  in  1957.  This  code 
recognizes  the  principle  of  the  confidential 
nature  of  medical  information:  "The  hos- 
pital organization  and  Its  Individual  em- 
ployees jointly  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  best  possible  care  of  the  patient.  To  fulfill 
this  obligation,  the  hospital  and  employees 
are  both  charged  with  certain  reciprocal 
ethical  obUgatlons.  .  .  .  Employees  are  ob- 
ligated ...  to  safeguard  confidential  in- 
formation regarding  patients  and  the  hos- 
pital. .  .  ."  The  Health  Insurance  Council 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "Clinical 
data  obtained  professionally  and  usually 
found  In  the  medical  section  of  the  record 
Is  considered  confidential." 

St.  Joseph  Hospital  would  have  been  vio- 
lating its  own  ethical  code  and  the  code  set 
down  for  doctors  and  hospitals  by  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Accreditation  of  Hospitals  if 
It  bad  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  Standards  for  the  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  state  that  "Medical  records  shall  be 
confidential,  current  and  accurate"  (Stand- 
ard ni).  The  Joint  Commission's  inter- 
pretation of  Standard  m,  as  published  In 
October,  1969,  is  as  follows: 

"The  medical  record  is  the  property  of  the 
hospital  and  Is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patient,  the  medical  staff  and  the 
hospital.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hos- 
pital to  safeguard  the  information  in  the 
record  against  loss,  defacement,  tampering 
or  use  by  unauthorized  persons.  Written 
cozisent  of  the  patient  is  required  for  release 
of  medical  information  to  persons  not  other- 
wise authorized  to  receive  this  Information. 
Records  may  be  removed  from  the  hospital's 
jurisdiction  only  in  response  to  a  court  order. 
It  Is  recognized  that  in  some  Instances,  such 
as  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disorders, 
certain  portions  of  the  medical  record  are  so 
confidential  that  extraordinary  mearu  may 
be  taken  to  preserve  their  privacy." 

What  would  be  included  in  the  informa- 
tion called  for  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare?  One  sample  case 
history,  vrtth  which  I  was  provided.  Includes 
the  following  lnfc»inatloii.  (Needless  to  say, 
the  patient's  name  remains  anonymous  to  me 
as  well  as  to  those  who  read  this) : 

"Crying,  pessimism,  bleak  future,  tension, 
headaches,  nervousness — Indefinite  period 
actually,  but  inclined  to  date  everything 
from  accident — lied  to  me  at  first,  saying 
she  hadn't  been  told  a  psychiatrist  vras  called 
in,  then  inadvertently  admitting  it.  Psy- 
chomotor retardation  apparent.  Unable  to 
discuss  more  personal  and  intimate  problems 
at  this  interview.  I  suggested  she  see  me 
after  discharge,  but  she  said  she'd  snap  out 
of  It,  which  I  doubt  since  the  syndrome  seems 
to  be  growing  "u>orse  rather  than  better  with 
passage  of  time.  She  has  taken  an  overdose 
of  pills  on  one  occasion  and  I  think  she  needs 
psychiatric  assitance,  but  she  Is  not  psy- 
chotic at  this  time  and  I  know  of  no  way 
to  force  her  Into  treatment  .  .  ." 

Does  the  government,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  Medicare  payment  invcdved  in  the  case 
of  this  patient,  who  was  hospitalized  for 
fainting  at  work,  need  to  know  the  most  inti- 
mate details  of  this  individual's  life,  details 
obtained  by  a  doctor  In  a  owifldential  doctor- 
patient  relationahip? 

How  many  patients  would  tell  their  doctors 
any  personal  and  intimate  details  if  they  sus- 
pected that  such  information  would  one  day 
find  Its  way  into  the  hands  of  government 
bureaucrats  intent  upon  keeping  in  govern- 
ment files  complete  dossiers  on  the  lives  of 
all  participants  in  government  programs? 
The  practice  of  medlcme  would  surely  suffer 
once  the  trust  a  patient  places  in  his  doctor 
is  eliminated.  This  seems  to  be  what  govern- 
ment today  is  demanding  of  those  patients 
who  are  participants  in  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  in  other  areas  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Administrative  Law,  the  written 
word  of  the  law  Is  often  subjected  to  broad 
interpretations  by  government  bureaucrats, 
often  in  direct  violation  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  Congress,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  elected  by  the  people  and  must  retiun  to 
the  people  periodically  for  their  judgment. 
Bureaucrats,  protected  by  the  civil  service 
laws,  are  often  responsible  to  no  one. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  the  statement 
which  hospitals  are  asked  to  sign  when  they 
agree  to  participate  in  the  Medicare  program. 
Section  406.612,  entitled  "Compliance  with 
procedural  and  other  requirements;  individ- 
ual's refusal  to  execute  request  fc»'  payment" 
stipulates  that  the  provider  of  services  "Has 
in  its  files  the  required  certification  and 
recertification  by  a  physician  relating  to  the 
services  furnished  to  the  individual"  and  that 
it  "Has  furnished  to  the  Secretary  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  has  found 
necessary  .  .  ." 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Is  not  con- 
tent that  information  be  in  the  hospital's 
own  files — it  seeks  to  have  them  in  govern- 
ment files  as  well.  But,  much  more  Impor- 
tant, the  HEW  officials  are  given  total  lever- 
age in  coming  to  their  own  determination 
about  what  Is  "necessary"  to  determine  the 
Medicare  payment  Involved.  Thus,  govern- 
ment employees  who  are  not  doctors  at  all 
are  in  a  position  to  demand  of  doctors  In- 
formation which  has  previously  been  con- 
sidered confidential  In  order  to  determine 
whether  a  patient's  claim  Is  justified.  By 
this  standard  neither  the  patient  nor  the 
hospital  nor  the  doctor  Is  trusted  to  tell  the 
truth,  while  all  three  are  expected  to  trust 
HEW  officials  to  keep  records  confidential, 
even  In  the  face  of  Arthur  Miller's  recent 
book  on  privacy  which  declares  that  real 
confidentiality  in  our  computer  age  is  all 
but  impossible. 

What  has  happened  In  the  St.  Joseph  Hos- 
pital case  is  that  HEW  has  Interpreted  the 
term  "necessary  information"  In  Section 
406.612  of  the  Conditions  of  Hospital  Par- 
ticipation to  mean  "all"  Information.  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  respecting  the  privacy  of  its 
patients,  has  provided  only  that  informa- 
tion requested  on  Form  SSA-1452  (In-patient 
Hospital  and  Extended  Care  Admission  and 
Billing) .  The  result:  It  will  not  be  reimbursed 
and  has  been  cut  off  from  participation  in 
the  Medicare  program. 

When  Dr.  Jose  L.  Garcia  Oiler,  president 
ol  the  Council  of  Medical  Staffs,  wrote  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  on  behalf  of  the  hospital,  he  was 
told  that  ".  .  .  Information  in  the  piro- 
vlder's  own  medical  records  of  a  patient  is 
not  subject  to  the  confidentiality  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and,  therefore,  can 
be  disclosed  by  the  provider  when  it  chooses 
to  do  so."  This  letter  came  from  Irwin  Wolk- 
steln,  assistant  director  of  HEW's  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  in  Baltimore.  According  to 
this  broad  view,  what  still  does  remain  con- 
fidential is  difficult  to  understand.  Dr.  Garcia 
Oiler  declares  that  this  rule  represents  "a 
clear  invasion  of  the  confidentiality  of  the 
doctor-patient  relationship"  and  declares 
that  such  governmental  Intervention  into 
this  private  relationship  can  only  negatively 
affect  the  quality  of  medical  care. 

In  another  letter,  this  one  directly  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  McSteen, 
HETW's  regional  representative  In  Dallas,  de- 
clared that  in  ordM-  to  obtain  previously  con- 
fidential information,  HEW  needs  nothing 
more  than  the  signature  each  Medicare  pa- 
tient places  on  the  information  release  form 
signed  in  conjunction  with  requests  for  the 
Title  18  payment.  Mrs.  McSteen  writes: 
"Each  Medicare  patient  who  Is  admitted  to 
a  hospital,  authorizes  over  his  signature,  any 
holder  of  medical  or  other  information  to  re- 
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lease  any  needed  information  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  or  Its  Intermedia- 
ries or  carriers.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
addltonal  authority  is  required  to  then  ob- 
tain the  needed  information." 

Is  this  what  Congress  intended  when  it 
passed  the  Medicare  legislation?  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  no  idea  of  HEW's  In- 
vasion of  privacy  In  this  regard  must  be 
nuule  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congressional 
Intent  with  regard  to  the  confidentiality  ol 
the  doctor-patient  relationahip  has  been 
overridden  by  over-zealous  HEW  officials. 

The  Louisiana  State  Medical  Society  has 
joined  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  opposing  this 
new  Interpretation  of  HEW  policy.  In  a  tele- 
gram to  Senator  Allen  EUender  and  Repre- 
sentative Patrick  Caffery  of  Louisiana,  Dr. 
Charles  Miller,  President  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, states:  "The  Louisiana  State  Medical 
Society  strongly  protests  threatened  action 
by  Baton  Rouge  Blue  Cross  to  terminate  pay- 
ments for  all  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients 
in  St.  Joseph  Hospital  .  ,  .  because  of  hos- 
pital's refusal  to  disclose  entire  contents  of 
confidential  medical  records.  Such  an  un- 
reasonable demand  is  in  violation  of  the 
policy  of  the  Louisiana  SUte  Medical  Society, 
American  Hospital  Association  and  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 
It  is  also  in  violation  of  P.L.  89-07  (Medi- 
care) .  .  ." 

Most  doctors  and  most  patients  never  felt 
that  the  Medicare  law  required  anything 
different  from  what  St.  Joseph  Hospital  was 
wlUihg  to  provide.  The  very  concept  that 
government  investigators  have  a  right  to 
peruse  and  file  away  for  future  reference  the 
confidential  information  about  a  patient's 
life  is  contradictory  to  everything  we  have 
always  beUeved  about  a  free  society.  It 
sounds,  unfortunately,  much  like  the  dossiers 
kept  on  each  citizen  In  totalitarian  states. 

When  government  initially  entered  the 
medical  field  there  were  many  who  cautioned 
that  government  control  would  inevitably 
follow  government  financial  support.  Those 
who  sought  additional  government  money  re- 
jected that  idea,  just  as  the  farmers  once 
rejected  it,  and  just  ae  those  in  the  educa- 
tional field  did.  But  we  have  seen  government 
oome  to  control  both  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion, and  if  we  are  not  careful  medicine  wUl 
be  next  in  line. 

Those  who  beUeve  that  the  confidentiality 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  is  an  ele- 
ment of  both  good  medical  practice  and  of  a 
free  society  should  make  their  voices  known 
today,  while  the  confidential  relationship 
still  exists.  If  officials  at  HEW  have  their 
way,  confidentiality  wlU  not  only  be  elimi- 
nated In  Thlbodaux,  La. — but  also  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country. 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    nCNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jvly  6,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  into  the  Coitgrxssional  Rkcord, 
I  am  pleased  to  place  the  fine  calendar  of 
events  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
July  1971.  This  calendar  foUows: 

CALXMoaa  or  Bvxnts  at  thx  LisaaaT  or 
CoNaaass,  Jolt  1971 


WEW   KXSIBITS 


1  Prints  and  photographs  division  recent 
acquisitions.  Works  by  such  photographers 
as  Mathew  Brady,  Alexander  Rodchenko,  and 
Jeny  Uelsmann,  plus  works  by  such  con- 
temporary prlntmakers  as  Milton  Avery,  Lea- 
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tor  Johnaon.  Alexaztder  Uebermui,  uid  Pet«r 
MUtoD.  In  the  aouthMct  oorrldMB.  Ground 
Floor.  Main  Building,  tbrough  September  80. 

S  People's  Republic  of  Cbln*  lew  nutterlele. 
A  nn  Communlat  Chinese  legal  document  on 
justice  and  the  law  in  pre- 1MB  China,  and 
baelc  eUtutory  materials  and  law  Joumala 
trom  poet-1949  China.  In  the  foyer  of  the  Law 
Ubrary.  Baoond  Roar,  iCaln  Bulldlnjr 
through  September  SO. 

8  Fifty  books  of  the  year  1»70.  Books  se- 
l*ciii  by  a  Jury  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arte  for  their  design  quality,  in  the 
R*re  Book  Room.  Second  noor,  Main  Build- 
ing, through  August  31. 

m^ifTTBOLlFr   DIVISION 

The  holdings  of  the  Library's  Manuscript 
Division  number  approximately  30  million 
Items  and  contain  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  Nation's  life  In  all  Its  diverse  aspects— 
poUtlcal.  military,  cultural,  and  sclentlflc. 
The  personal  papers  of  American  Presidents, 
from  Oeorge  Washington  through  Calvin 
CooUdge.  are  supplemented  by  thoee  of  many 
cabinet  members  and  members  of  Congress. 
Develc^ments  In  the  fleld  of  science  may  be 
traced  in  the  papers  ol  Slgmund  Freud 
Jacques  Loeb,  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer,  and 
many  others.  The  manuscripts  of  major  lit- 
erary figures  of  the  past,  such  as  Maxwell 
Anderson,  Edna  St.  Vincent  MlUay.  sdwln 
Arlington  Robinson,  and  Walt  Whitman  are 
augmented  by  authors  who  have  enriched  our 
contemporary  literary  life  including  John 
Barth,  Vladimir  Nabokov,  William  Strron 
and  John  Updike. 

The  Division's  PreparatUm  Section  orga- 
nises newly  acquired  collecUons  of  papers 
and  describee  them  In  published  and  unpub- 
llehed  reglstws.  In  the  Manuscript  Reading 
Room  an  average  of  2.600  scholars  make  a 
total  of  11.000  visits  each  year  to  consult 
papers  while  working  on  dlssertaUons  and 
other  historical  studies.  The  manuscript  col- 
lections are  Increasingly  being  used  by  edi- 
tors of  historical  publlcaUon  projects  such 
as  The  Papers  of  Woodrow  WUson. 

The  Division  has  a  profeeaional  staff  of 
historians  who  are  available  for  consultation. 
Most  manuscripts  written  more  than  60  years 
ago  may  be  reproduced  by  the  Ubary's  Photo- 
dupltcatlon  Service.  Readers  may  ask  to  use 
typewriters,  tape  recorders,  and  cameras  in 
the  Division. 

coNTiNmjjo  KXRiarrs  "" 

Library  showcase  exhibit:  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Robert  Owen,  founder 
of  the  Utopian  community  of  New  Harmony 
Indiana.  In  the  west  foyer.  Ground  Floor" 
Main  Building,  through  August  31. 

White  House  News  Photographers  Assocla- 
Uon  28th  annual  exhibit.  Prizewlnnlng 
photographs  of  1970.  In  the  central  corridors 
Ground  Floor.  Main  Building,  through 
August  31.  ^^      "^™ugn 

Note:  A  catalog  of  the  above  exhibition  Is 
avaUable  upon  request  at  the  Information 
Counter.  Ground  Floor  Entrance.  Main  BuUd- 
ing.  MaU  orders  are  not  accepted. 

Trains  in  music:  Railroads  as  depicted  in 
the  collecUons  of  the  music  division.  Color- 
ful sheet  music  covers  ranging  from  18th- 
century  European  and  American  prtnte  to 
recent  publications.  In  the  foyer  of  the 
CooUdge  Auditorium  and  in  the  northwest 
corridor.  Ground  Floor.  Main  Bulldlmt  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

Original  cartoons  and  cover  drawings  by 
artists  of  the  New  Yorker  magazine.  Draw- 
ings  made  during  the  war  years  of  the  iMO's 
and  the  lnt«^nlng  years  up  to  the  recent 
past,  including  works  by  Peter  Arno.  Gluyas 
wmiams.  George  Price.  Saul  Steinberg 
Charles  Saxon,  and  Mlcha  Rlchter.  In  the 
north  and  northeast  corridors.  Ground  Floor 
Main  Building,  through  July  31. 

Sesqulcentennlal  of  Maine's  statehood  Ap- 
proximately 200  rare  books,  pamphlets,  broad- 
sides, manuscripts,  engraved  and  lithographic 
prints,  photographs,  maps,  drawings,  and 
newspapers.  On  view  m  the  north  and  south 
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gaUertes.  First  Floor,  Main  BuUdlng,  through 
September  6. 

aand  national  exhibition  of  prints.  A  selec- 
tion of  original  prints,  chosen  by  a  jury  of 
a  curator  and  two  artists,  from  current  works 
submitted  by  contemporary  prtntmakers.  In 
the  weet  gallery.  First  Floor.  Main  Building, 
through  September  7. 

Note:  A  catalog  of  the  above  exhibition  is 
avaUable  upon  request  at  the  Information 
Counter.  Ground  Floor  Entrance.  tialD 
Building.  Mall  orders  are  not  accepted. 

Gabriela  Mistral:  Ufe  and  works  of  Latin 
America's  first  Nobel  Prise  winner.  Works 
depicting  her  life  (1889-1967)  as  poet,  essay- 
ist, teacher,  and  diplomat.  In  the  Hispanic 
Foundation,  Second  Floor.  Main  Building 
through  August  31. 

Bphralm  George  Squier,  1731-1788.  Papers 
of  America's  pioneer  archaeologist  who  ex- 
plored and  described  prehistoric  Indian  rel- 
ics in  North  and  South  America.  Included 
are  holograph  sheets  and  original  drawings 
for  his  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  MissU- 
Hppi  Valley.  In  the  Manuscript  Reading 
Room,  Third  Floor,  Annex  BuUdlng,  through 
July  31. 

Religions  in  Japan.  Bibliographies,  books 
and  Ulustratlons  depicting  the  history  and 
influence  of  Shlntoism,  Buddhism,  Christi- 
anity, and  "New  Religion*."  On  the  Fifth 
Floor,  Annex  BuUdlng,  through  August  31. 

XXCXNT    ACQUISITIONS 

Tom  Frissell,  a  noted  photographer  has 
presented  her  entire  ooUectlon  of  more  than 
40.000  ccrtor  transparencies  and  over  270  000 
black  and  white  negatives  to  the  Prints  and 
Photographs  Division  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress. Miss  FriseeU  has  been  published  In 
Life  and  Vogue,  as  well  as  In  books.  In- 
duded  are  photographs  of  the  national  po- 
litical campaigns,  four  U.S.  Presidents  in- 
ternational dignitaries,  fashions,  and  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

cxHiBTS  or  msToaic  kabk  books  and 

manttscxipts 
Treasures  of  early  printing.   The  Guten- 
berg Bible   (the  St.  Blasius-8t.  Paul  copy) 

fi^,'-  "**  °'*"*  ^*'"«  °'  "»»'«■  »  500-year- 
old  Illuminated  manuscript,  and  other  books 
from  the  Roeenwald  CoUection.  Great  Hall 
Area,  First  Floor. 

A^t  ^"f  ^"^  Facsimue  of  the  Lacock 
BmJhK°u°m.'^"  °'  ""•  *™»^  °'  ">• 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  so-called 
Rough  Draft"  written  by  Thomas  Jeffenwn 
in  June  1776;  with  emendations  by  Benjt^n 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  j^^uu 

xJ^  .^il!?*"  Bngroesed  copy  of  the  pro- 
S^T^  ^*"  *°J?*  ^^  Constitution, 
vSg^  became  known  as   the  BUI  of 

George  wa^ington.  Memorandum  on  com- 
Sf  ^tu*,*"^**  exchange  of  prisoners  with 
whi-^fK  Tr'f^i***  ^<'^  document  on 
Which  the  U.8.  Seal  was  impressed,  1782) 
letter  to  Colonel  Lewis  Nicola  IndlgnanUy 
rejecting  the  suggesrtlon  that  Washington  be 
made  king.  ^ 

Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary  o/  the  United  States;  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual of  Parliamentary  Practice  for  the  Vie  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  basis  for 
current  parliamentary  procedure  in  the  U.S 
Senate. 

Abraham  Uncoln.  The  let  and  2nd  drafts 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address;  papers  from  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  Debates;  the  Inaugural 
Bible;  the  famous  "With  MaUce  Towards 
None"  2nd  Inaugural  Address. 

Theodore  Rooeevelt.  The  Peacemaker  Mem- 
orandum which  helped  restore  peace  between 
Japan  and  Russia  in  1905;  The  Ranchman 
and  the  Hunter,  one  of  his  books  on  the 
West;  letters  to  his  chUdien. 

Woodrow  WUson.  Nobel  Peace  Prize  tele- 
gram and  medallion;  pages  from  early  draft 
of  Covenant  of  League  of  Nations;  request 
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to  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war,  1917; 
tlraft  of  message  to  Germany,  1918. 

The  above  exhibits  (except  Treasures  of 
Early  Printing)  may  be  seen  in  the  Exhibit 
Area,  Second  Floor,  Main  BuUdlng.  Other 
papers  of  the  aforementioned  Presidents  are 
also  on  view. 

r«OM    TBX    ABCBrVXS    or   XBCOBOKD    SOUNV 

Long-playing  records  sold  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Recording  Laboratory  contain 
a  wide  assortment  of  musical  performances, 
readings,  and  lectures  from  the  Library's 
recorded  sound  archivists.  From  the  Archive 
of  Recorded  Poetry  and  Literature  come  the 
voices  of  Robert  Froet,  Stephen  Vincent  Be- 
n6t.  Archibald  MacLelah,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and 
many  other  dUtlngulshed  poets  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  all  reading  their  own  works. 
The  largest  selection  is  offered  in  the  three- 
disc  set.  An  Allium  of  Modem  Poetry,  de- 
voted to  46  American  and  British  poets.  From 
the  Archive  of  Hispanic  Literature  comes  a 
simUar  series  concentrating  on  writers  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  both  in  the  Amer- 
icas and  in  the  parent  Iberian  countries. 

From  the  Arohlve  of  Folk  Song  come  tradi- 
tional performances  of  ancient  ballads 
brought  from  the  old  world  by  the  earliest 
settlers  to  the  new.  There  are  also  early 
American  hymns  and  spirituals,  shanties  and 
work  songs  of  saUors  and  lumberjacks,  Amer- 
ican Indian  chants  and  ceremonial  dance 
songs,  fiddle  and  banjo  tunee,  and  Latin 
American  songs  and  dances.  AU  the  perform- 
ances are  by  the  folk  who  have  shaped  and 
passed  along  the  repertoire,  and  most  were 
recorded  "on  the  spot,"  In  the  fields  and 
on  the  prairies,  in  the  bimkhouses  and  cabins 
of  the  people. 

Not  all  the  literary  recordings  are  of  poetry, 
nor  are  all  the  folklore  recordings  of  music! 
In  the  former  series  are  lectures  by  such  noted 
scholars  and  critics  as  Bdark  Van  Doren  and 
David  Dalches.  as  weU  as  a  two-record  set 
devoted  to  a  stimulating  interview  with  the 
late  H.  L.  Mencken.  The  folklore  series,  in 
addition  to  music.  Includes  some  of  the  an- 
cient repertoire  of  Jack  Talet,  recounted  by 
an  Appalachian  woman  who  had  heard  and 
told  them  throughout  her  long  life.  A  three- 
disc  set  of  Animal  Tales  revitalizes  the  ad- 
ventures of  Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Fox,  and  com- 
pany, in  the  fascinating  Gullah  dialect  of 
the  Georgia  and  Carolina  coastal  region.  John 
Lomax,  one-time  Honorary  Consviltant  to  the 
Arohlve  of  Folk  Song,  relates  some  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  Ballad  Hunter  in  a  lecture 
series. 

A  list  of  records  for  sale  may  be  obtained 
free  from  the  Recording  Laboratory,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.  20640.  Folk 
Music,  a  detaUed  catalog  is  sold  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Dociunents,  Government 
Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at 
40  cents  a  copy. 

LIBKAXT    HOCXS 

The  Main  Reading  Room,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Room,  National  Union  Catalog,  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Law  Library.  Science  Reading  Room. 
Slavic  Room,  and  study  faculties  are  open 
8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  pjn.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day. 8:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Saturday,  and  1  to 
5  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  Local  History  and  Genealogy  Room  la 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday,  1  to  6  pjn.  Sunday.  The  Manu- 
script Reading  Room  is  open  8:30  ajs.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  The  Music 
Division  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  6  pjn.  Mon- 
day. Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and 
8:30  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
The  Microfilm  Reading  Room  and  the  Orien- 
talla  Division  are  open  8:30  ajn.  to  5  pju. 
Monday  through  Friday,  8:30  ajn.  to  12:30 
pjn.  Saturday. 

The  Newspaper  and  Current  Periodical 
Room  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  6  pjn.  Monday 
through  Saturday,  1  to  5  p.m.  Sunday.  The 
Rare  Book  Room  and  the  Prints  and  Photo- 
graphs Reading  Room  are  open  Monday 
through  Friday  8 :30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  Photo- 
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duplication  Service  is  open  8:30  ajn.  to  4:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  8:S0  ajn.  to  4 
p.m.  Saturday. 

Exhibition  Halls  in  the  Main  BuUdlng  are 
open  8:30  ajn.  to  9:30  p.m.  Monday  through 
Satxirday.  11  ajn.  to  9:30  p.m.  Sunday.  In 
the  Annex,  the  exhibit  hours  are  8:80  am. 
to  9:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday.  8:30 
a.m.  to  5  pjn.  Saturday.  1  to  6  pjn.  Sunday. 

The  Information  Counter  in  the  Main 
Building  is  open  8:30  a.m.  to  4:46  pjn.  Mon- 
day through  Saturday.  1  to  6  p.m.  Sunday. 

All  Library  bvUIdings  are  closed  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  Library  readings  rooms  are  closed 
the  Fo\irth  of  July.  Memorial  Day.  Labor  Day. 
and  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Free  guided  tours  of  approximately  45  min- 
utes duration  leave  the  Ground  Floor  En- 
trance to  the  Main  BuUdlng  on  the  hour  from 
9  ajn.  through  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Fri- 
day (except  hoUdays). 

OTHXX  UBKAIT  LOCATIOK8 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  1291  Taylor  St.,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Hours:  8  ajn.  to  4:30  pjn.  Mon- 
day through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  1  pjn.  Saturday, 
Telephone:  202-882-6600. 

The  Copyright  Office.  Building  No.  2,  Crys- 
tal City  Mall,  1921  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 
Arlington,  Vs.,  Hours:  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday.  Telephone:  703-657-8700. 

The  Geography  and  Map  Division.  845 
South  Pickett  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.,  Hours: 
8:30  ajn.  to  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
8:30  ajn.  to  12:30  pjn.  Saturday  Telephone: 
703-370-1335. 

The  Calendar  of  Events  is  free  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Library  of  Congress,  Central 
Services  Division,  Publications  Distribution 
Sub-unit,  Washington.  D.C.  20540. 


THE  POWER  OP  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PSNMSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  KTT.BERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us, 
at  one  time  or  smother  in  our  careers 
here,  have  done  battle  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

Recently,  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
decided  to  consolidate  the  functions  of 
the  Army  class  manager  activity.  This 
required  a  transfer  of  the  ACMA  at  the 
Prankford  Arsenal  In  my  home  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  affected  employees  had 
more  than  20  years  of  service  In  the 
Government  or  with  the  activity.  The 
manner  of  their  notification  raised  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  equity  with  which 
the  Government  treats  veteran  employ- 
ees caught  in  an  agency  consolidation. 

Columnist  John  Cramer,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News,  discovered  that  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  was  in  fact 
functioning  within  the  letter  of  Civil 
Service  Commission  regulations,  but  that 
the  regulations  themselves  permitted  in- 
equitable and  unjust  treatment. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  brought  this  gap  In  its 
regulations  to  the  attention  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  it  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  tightening  these  rules. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Cramer  for  his 
initiative  and  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues,  I  place  the  perti- 
nent part  of  his  column  of  Wednesday, 
June  30,  in  the  Record. 
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New   Civil   Sxbtics    CoiiiaasioN   Rui.s   On 
TaANsrxx  or  Emfujtxxs 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Every  now  and  then,  not  too  often,  some- 
one catches  religion  off  the  sermons  from  this 
pulpit. 

This  time  it's  Civil  Service  Commission  of- 
ficials who  have  barkened. 

In  Mld-AprU,  I  reported  the  atrocious  man- 
ner In  which  the  big  Army  Material  Com- 
mand handled  the  transfer  of  80  high-level 
supply  specialists  from  Philadelphia  to  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.  I  pointed  out  that  the  AMC  was 
able  to  get  away  with  it  only  because  of  a 
huge  gap  in  CSC  rules  controUIng  the  rights 
of  federal  employees  who  are  transferred  from 
one  city  to  another. 

Now  CSC  has  moved  to  partially  close  the 
gap 

STTPPLT      SFXCIAUSTS 

What  AMC  did  was  to  give  the  supply  spe- 
cialists only  10  days  in  which  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  pig-in-poke  job  offers  In 
Harrisburg.  It  wouldn't  even  guarantee  them 
the  same  pay  grades  and  pay  in  Harrisburg 
that  they  had  in  Phlladelp^.'.a. 

Result  was  that  68  refused  to  transfer.  In 
the  process,  AMC  required  them  to  afOrm  in 
writing  that  they  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
change  their  minds  and  transfer  later. 

Of  the  12  who  did  accept,  8  were  stUl  wet- 
behlnd-the-ears  management  interns. 

The  National  Association  of  Government 
Employes  protested.  AMC  extended  the  orig- 
inal 10  days  by  an  additional  10.  When  Rep. 
Josh  Ell  berg  (D..  Pa.)  went  to  bat  for  his 
constituents,  AMC  first  told  him  the  em- 
ployes would  have  60  days  to  decide  .  .  .  then 
arrogantly  thumbed  Its  nose  and  retreated  to 
Its  original  gnTund. 

REVIUEU      >I7L.KS 

The  suggestion  here  at  the  time  was  that  if 
CSC  rules  let  AMC  get  away  with  a  lO-day 
notice,  some  other  agency  Inevitably  would 
try  10  minutes.  Mlllcrats — and  bureaucrats — 
are  like  that. 

Anyway,  CSC  has  revised  Its  nUee  so  that 
they  now  say : 

"When  the  agency  asks  the  employee  for 
his  decision  on  whether  he  wlU  transfer  with 
the  fimctlon.  It  should  allow  him  sufficient 
time  to  consider  everything  that  is  involved 
and  to  give  a  responsible  answer. 

"The  agency  should  not  demand  an  answer 
In  less  time  than  it  can  reasonably  aUow 
and  stUl  have  adequate  time  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  the  transfer.  For  example,  when 
it  Is  possible  to  announce  the  transfer  of 
function  60  days  In  advance,  it  would  appear 
to  be  unreasonable  to  ask  for  a  decision  from 
the  employee  In  leas  than  30  days.  .  .  ." 

WHAT      IS      IWOLVB) 

The  new  rule  also  tells  agencies  they  should 
explain  to  employes  "what  Is  Involved  in  ac- 
cepting or  declining"  a  transfer  offer.  Thus: 

If  the  employe  is  honestly  uncertain  about 
transferring,  he  should  be  advised  to  accept 
the  offer,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to 
change  his  mind  later. 

If  he  has  no  Intention  of  transferring,  he 
should  be  advised  not  to  accept.  Then  he  wUl 
be  eligible  for  Immediate  agency  and  CSC 
"priority  assistance"  in  finding  a  new  job. 

Thank  you,  CSC.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  lead 
you  to  the  light. 


THE  MONK  AND  THE  BLACKSMITH 


HON.  ROnUNO  L.  MAZZOU 

OF    KEjrrUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Arbra  Strong,  better  known 
as  "A.  Strong,"  has  toiled  as  a  blacksmith 
for  the  past  38  years.  Although  his  trade 
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may  seem  outmoded  to  many,  Mr.  Strong 
is  a  valued  employee  at  the  DuPont  plant 
where  he  makes  such  things  as  pipe 
clamps  and  brackets.  Mr.  Strong  demon- 
strates his  smithing  to  tourists  on  week- 
ends. 

Recently  two  Trapplst  monks  from  the 
Gethsemane  Monastery  near  Bardstown, 
Ky..  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Strong  in  the 
ancient,  but  still  important,  art  of  black- 
smithing.  As  compensation  the  monks 
presented  him  with  a  supply  of  their 
famous  cheese  and  bread. 

So  that  we  may  always  remember,  as 
Mr.  Strong  says  in  his  letter  to  me.  "there 
are  people  who  still  work  for  cheese  and 
bread, "  I  include  an  article  by  Ed  Ryan, 
entitled  "The  Monk  and  the  Blacksmith." 
which  appeared  in  the  June  13  issue  of 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Thx  Monk  and  thk  Bu^cxskith 
(By  Ed  Ryan) 

Even  his  name — Strong — fits  into  the 
mind's  image  of  blacksmith. 

Arbra  Strong  ("just  caU  me  A.  Strong, 
blacksmith")  has  the  brawny  arms  and  the 
sinewy  hands  of  LongfeUow's  archetypal  vU- 
lage  smithy. 

Disheveled  swirls  of  thick  gray  hair  fail 
just  short  of  his  brows,  miniature  wlre- 
rlmmed  glasses  sit  securely  near  the  end  of 
his  nose.  The  half-opened  shirt  reveals  a 
manly  white-haired  chest,  and  a  buckskin 
apron  protects  his  legs  when  sparks  fly  from 
the  red-hot  steel  being  beaten  into  shape  on 
the  anvil. 

For  38  years  now.  A.  Strong  has  not  only 
looked  the  part  of  a  smithy,  he  has  tolled 
from  mom  till  night  many  a  day  becoming 
a  master  of  his  trade. 

Yesterday,  the  59-year-old  craftsman  who 
Uves  at  4717  S.  3rd.  turned  teacher  for  a  day. 

His  student  was  a  21 -year-old  Tn^)plst 
monk  from  the  Gethsemanl  monastery  near 
Bardstown  In  Nelson  County. 

A.  Strong  and  Brother  Jeremy  Guare  got 
together  at  the  historic  Farmington  layout 
on  Bardstown  Road  where  Strong  demon- 
strates his  trade  for  tourist*  on  weekends. 
During  the  week.  Strong  does  his  smithing  at 
the  DuPont  plant,  malting  such  things  as 
plf>e  clamps  and  brackets. 

Brother  Jeremy,  a  quiet  friendly  young 
man  from  MontpeUer.  Vt.,  has  been  at  Geth- 
semanl for  three  years  and  has  taken  an  In- 
terest in  metal  crafts.  eepeclaUy  sllversmlth- 
Ing  and  ornamental  Iron  works. 

He  and  Brother  Lavrans  Nirtaen,  an  artist 
at  the  monastery  who  came  along  to  observe 
yesterday ,  have  been  curious  about  black- 
smithing  for  some  time. 

Brother  Lavrans  explained  that,  despite  as- 
sumptions by  the  pubUc.  the  monks  do 
receive  permission  occasionally  to  leave  the 
Gethsemanl  monastery  grounds  "for  study 
and  instruction"  and  are  allowed  to  converse 
with  others. 

"But  we  were  a  little  surprised  to  see  a 
reporter  here  today."  he  added. 

Brother  Jeremy,  dressed  In  denims  and 
blue  work  shirt,  found  that  learning  black- 
sml thing  Isn't  easy,  but  he  was  encouraged 
by  repeated  fatherly  assurances  from  Strong 
that  "it  takes  exi>erience." 

"You're  getting  an  advance  course  here  in 
eight  hours."  Strong  told  the  monk  at  one 
point.  "You  need  to  be  a  blacksmith's  helper 
fcM-  six  months  to  learn  all  this." 

For  starters,  after  building  a  hot.  fan- 
blown  (the  old  bellows  are  there  for  looks) 
fire  In  the  forge,  the  blacksmith  rtiowed  the 
monk  how  to  make  a  nail. 

"The  first  thing  a  blacksmith  did  when 
he  came  from  England  was  to  make  naUs 
to  buUd  his  house,"  said  Strong. 

Deftly,   the   blacksmith   used   large   tongs 
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to  pick  up  a  short  pl«ce  of  steel  and  placed 
the  steel  In  tbe  naming  forge.  When  it  be- 
came searing  bot,  he  put  it  on  the  anvU 
axid  expertly  beat  It  with  a  small  hammer  un- 
tU  It  was  a  naU. 

Jeremy  tried  it  and  wasnt  so  succeasful. 
He  had  apedal  problems  with  tbe  big  set  of 
tongs. 

"It's  like  learning  to  eat  with  chopsticks," 
laughed  Brother  Lavrana  while  hU  feUow 
mcmk  struggled  In  his  first  attempt  at 
smithing. 

When  Jeremy's  Terslon  of  a  nail  turned 
out  L-shaped,  somewhat  irregular,  tbe  black- 
smith adrlsed  him  not  to  throw  It  away — 
"Don't  waste  nails,  you  can  use  that  one  to 
bold  a  conduit  pipe  up  against  the  wall." 

The  next  lesson  was  how  to  make  a  pony 
boraeeboe,  even  though  there  are  no  borsee 
at  the  monastery.  Strong  again  demonstrated 
bow  to  heat  the  steel  to  a  point  where  It 
becomes  malleable  and  then  how  to  form  It 
Into  a  horseshoe  on  the  pointed  horn  end  of 
the  anvil. 

"This  Is  one  of  the  hardest  Jobs  there  are 
to  do."  Strong  said  as  he  drove  nail  holes  into 
tbe  horseshoe  with  a  punch. 

Again.  Jeremy  bad  problems  with  tbe  tongs 
and  then  frustrations  trying  to  form  the 
piece  of  hot  steel  Into  its  horseshoe  shape. 

"That  looks  like  me  the  first  time  I  tried  to 
milk  a  cow."  Brother  Lavrans  said  In  an- 
other aside. 

Strong  punctuated  his  instructlone  with 
little  tidbits  of  smithing  knowledge  that 
come  secondhand  to  the  blacksmith  but  can 
make  a  novice  look  like  a  novice. 

"ndblts  like  "always  put  your  hammer  on 
the  anvil,  then  you  will  never  lose  it,"  or 
"always  cool  the  tongs  In  the  water  (bucket) 
or  the  heat  will  climb  up  the  tongs  and  burn 
your  hand"  or  "always  put  the  tools  back 
on  the  workbench  then  you'll  know  where 
they  are"  or  "keep  tbe  emery  cloth  (sand- 
paper) In  your  other  hand  and  you  won't 
be  taking  time  to  look  for  It." 

By  the  end  of  the  morning  session.  Jeremy 
was  beginning  to  learn  some  of  these  small 
tricks  of  the  trade.  But  his  mUd-mannered 
surface  reactions  were  beginning  to  be  tinged 
with  Irritation. 

"It  Isnt  easy  as  it  looks.  I  tell  you  that." 
he  said  whUe  trying  again  to  beat  a  horse- 
shoe Into  shape. 

"That  hammer  Is  getting  heavy."  he  re- 
marked at  another  point.  Strong,  accustomed 
to  pounding  away  with  a  heavy  sledgeham- 
mer, suggested  that  the  monk  use  a  llKhter 
model. 

It  was  obvious  during  the  day  that  the 
swarthy  blacksmith  was  enjoying  teaching 
tbe  monks  what  be  knew. 

"rm  Just  as  Interested  In  learning  you 
this  as  you  are  learning,  so  I  want  to  take 
a  day  of  my  vacation  this  year  and  come 
out  there  to  the  monastery  to  help  you 
some  more,"  be  said. 

Strong's   Instruction   fee   was   reasonable 

"Theee  fellows  brought  me  some  of  their 
cheese  and  bread."  he  said  with  a  big  smile. 
"And  they  took  me  out  to  lunch." 


W.  W.  HEATH— AMBASSADOR  TO 
SWEDEN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Ttiesdav,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Auatin.  Tex.,  and  thla  country  lost  one 
of  her  great  statesmen.  William  Womack 
"Bill"   Heath   has   a   record   of   public 
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service  beginning  as  county  attorney  for 
Grimes  County,  Tex.,  in  1925,  and  con- 
tinuing on  down  to  his  appointment  by 
President  Johnson  as  UjS.  Ambassador 
to  Sweden  in  1967. 

The  Reverend  William  Holmes  of  Aus- 
tin said  of  Heath : 

He  was  a  man  who  was  Intensely  loyal  to 
his  friends,  realistic  about  facing  problems 
with  candor  and  forthrigbtnees;  and  a  pri- 
vate man  whose  generosity  and  gifts  were 
given    without    pretenttovisneas    or    fanfare. 

The  minister  said : 

Our  lives  have  been  ennobled  and  en- 
riched because  Bill  Heath  lived  and  loved 
and  gave  of  himself  to  others. 

Reverend  Holmes  expressed  well  my 
own  sentiments,  for  I  have  known  and 
honored  Bill  Heath  for  many  years.  In 
addition  to  his  many  services  in  the  field 
of  Oovemment,  Ambassador  Heath  has 
had  a  strong  hand  in  building  higher 
education  in  Texas,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Governor's  statewide  board  of  higher 
education  and  as  a  regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  where  he  was  chair- 
man from  1962  to  1966.  He  had  a  hand  in 
helping  our  hospitals  and  special  schools 
as  well.  He  was  always  a  good  man  to 
work  with — strong,  to  the  point,  and  gen- 
erous and  understanding. 

The  85  local,  State,  and  national  dig- 
nitaries. Including  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  who  paid  tribute  to  Bill 
Heath  as  honorary  pallbearers,  will  miss 
him  greatly,  as  will  Austin,  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  our  Nation. 

The  student  newspaper  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  joined  the  many  others 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  generous  leader. 
I  insert  the  article  from  that  student 
paper,  the  Daily  Texan,  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  time : 
LxAoxxs    Attknd    Hkath    BtnuAL:     "Whitx, 

Black  mtd  Bbown"  Show  Last  Respxcts 
(Bob  Plooheck) 

W  W.  Heath,  chairman  of  the  University 
Board  of  Regents  from  1962-M,  was  buried 
Thursday  In  the  Texas  State  Cemetery. 

Among  those  attending  the  graveside  serv- 
ices and  funeral  at  University  Methodist 
Church  were  former  President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Oov.  Preston  Smith  and 
former  U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough. 

Rev.  William  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  church, 
noted  the  varied  make-up  of  the  group 
mourning  Heath  as  "some  of  high  station 
and  some  not;  white,  black  and  brown.  But 
we  all  have  in  common  the  fact  that  we 
knew,  loved  and  respected  BUI  Heath." 

Others  attending  the  funeral  included 
former  Oov.  Price  Daniel,  Prank  Erwln,  who 
succeeded  Heath  as  regents  chairman;  John 
Peace,  present  chairman;  Dr.  Charles  Le- 
Maistre,  University  chancellor;  John  Oronou- 
ski,  dean  of  the  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs; 
Walt  Hoetow  and  his  wife,  Elspeth;  Mrs.  Pat 
Nugent;  Austin  Mayor  Roy  Butler  and  City 
Councilman  Jeff  FYledman,  Dick  Nichols  and 
Bud  Dryden. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  of  the  symbolic 
representation  of  others  Heath  bad  served — 
patients  of  State  hospitals  he  served  while 
on  the  State  Commission  of  Hospitals  and 
Special  Schools  from  1957-69,  tbe  University 
community  and  the  people  of  Sweden  where 
Heath  was  U.S.  ambassador  during  tbe  John- 
son Administration. 

The  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  was  cited 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  aa  a  long-lasting  accom- 
plishment of  Heath  that  will  always  contrib- 
ute to  the  democratic  process. 
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Heath  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  Austin 
home  Tuesday.  He  was  67. 

Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  called  Heath  a  loyal  friend, 
a  realist  of  creativity  and  candor,  a  private 
man  who  helped  others  without  fanfare,  a 
good  family  man  and  a  good  church  man. 

Pallbearers  were  Raymond  Vowell,  Max 
Brooks,  William  DUlard,  Prench  Roberteon, 
Pete  CofOeld,  Pred  Sharp,  Paul  Llndsey  and 
James  Duke. 

Heath  Is  survived  by  bis  wife  and  two 
daughters. 


KEEPING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
ON  THE  ILO 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  last  Thursday,  June  21,  1971,  when 
the  House  was  considering  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  the  bill  H.R.  9272  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  I  made  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  would 
not  lose  its  vote  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization — ILO — until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  June  25, 1971, 
by  the  Honorable  William  B.  Mswjomber, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration : 
DxpoTT  Undkb  Sxcsxtaxt  or  State 

FOR    ASIUKISTRATION, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roorrxr, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  AjrpTOpriations, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAa  Ma.  Chaixman:  This  Is  to  confirm 
information  provided  orally  on  June  24.  1971 
that  the  United  States  would  lose  its  vote 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO)  on  January  1,  1973  if  it  made  no  tui- 
ther  payments  on  its  assessed  contributions. 

This  is  governed  by  Article  13,  paragraph  4 
of  the  ILO  Constitution,  as  follows: 

"4.  A  Member  of  the  Organization  which 
is  in  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  financial 
contribution  to  the  Organization  shall  have 
no  vote  in  the  Conference,  in  the  Governing 
Body,  In  any  committee,  or  in  tbe  election 
of  members  of  the  CJovernlng  Body,  if  the 
amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  due  from  it  for 
the  preceding  two  full  years:  Provided  that 
the  Conference  may  by  a  two-third  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  present 
permit  such  a  Member  to  vote  if  it  is  satis- 
fied that  the  fatlxire  to  pay  is  due  to  con- 
ditions beyond  the  control  of  the  Member." 

To  Illustrate  the  above  as  It  affects  the 
United  States,  tbe  following  is  presented: 


AsMssmtnt 

Paymints 

Arret  rs 

1970 

1971 

.      J7. 458. 875 

7.816,337  . 
.        8.709.250 

».  758, 875 

t3, 700, 000 
7,816,337 

1972      . 

8, 709, 2S0 

ToUI.- 

.      23,984,462 

3.758.875 

20.225.587 

Thus,    on    January    1,    1973,    the   United 
States  would  have  lost  its  vote,  since   tbe 
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arrears  would  have  exceeded  the  contribu- 
tions due  for  the  preceding  two  full  years 
(l.e..  for  1971  and  1973)  by  some  $3,700,000: 


Total    U.S.    arrears 

Contributions  due  for  1971... 


$30.  326.  687 
- 16.  626,  687 


Excess  of  arrears  over 
contributions  due  for 
1971-72    -- 


3,  700,  000 


Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAif  B.  Macombeh. 


MAJOR  CHANGES  IN  OUR  PRESENT 
WELFARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  kaxtxand 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  shortly 
be  considering  H.R.  1,  title  IV  of  which 
institutes  major  changes  in  our  present 
welfare  system.  TTiis  is  surely  the  No.  1 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  before  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  We  must  insure 
that  the  legislation  which  we  finally 
send  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
will  be  worthy  of  having  the  tag  of  re- 
form attached  to  it. 

I  am  today  inserting  into  the  Record 
two  articles  which  provide  significant 
insights  into  the  struggle  for  welfare 
reform  as  it  now  stands.  The  excellent 
column  by  Tom  Wicker,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  4,  points  out  some  of 
the  harmful  provisions  of  H.R.  1  which 
many  Members  referred  to  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  2  weeks  ago.  The 
second  article,  from  the  July  newsletter 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
is  by  Sylvia  Law,  staff  director  of  the 
health  law  project  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  article  is  concerned 
with  the  attempts  of  some  States  to  deny 
welfare  recipients  the  benefits  that  are 
rightfully  theirs  under  the  law. 

If  we  are  to  deal  knowledgeably  with 
the  welfare  bill  when  it  is  returned  to 
us  from  the  conference  committee,  we 
must  remain  diligently  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  legislation  on  which  we 
will  be  voting.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues these  two  articles  and  insert 
them  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  4,  1971] 
The  Pkicz  or  Reform 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — ^The  price  of  reform  in 
America  has  always  been  high,  frequently  so 
high  that  it  costs  more  than  it  Is  worth.  Pow- 
erful interests.  Impregnable  Institutions,  en- 
trenched members  of  Congress — by  the  time 
all  have  exacted  their  concessions  and  pro- 
tected their  positions,  the  most  powerful  re- 
form movements  in  the  worthiest  causes  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  with  lees  than  half 
a  loaf  of  BtAle  bread. 

That  may  not  be  precisely  the  case  with 
H.R.  1,  the  welfare  reform  bill  that  has  passed 
the  House  under  the  Joint  stewardship  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  Representative 
WUbur  D.  Mills.  StUl,  this  Is  a  measure  that 
yields  so  much  in  return  for  the  reform  It 
seeks  that  it  has  to  be  asked  whether  the 
price  la  not  too  high. 
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The  basic  reforms  pursued  by  HJl.  1  are 
highly  laudable.  It  would  establish  an  Income 
floor  of  $2,400  a  year  for  dependent  families  of 
four,  extend  this  aid  to  the  "working  poor" 
as  weU  as  tbe  indigent,  and  provide  some  fi- 
nancial relief  for  hard-pressed  states. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  $3,400  is  gross- 
ly inadequate  In  most  areas,  HSR.  1  has  been 
pushed  through  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  Itself  only  at  con- 
siderable cost.  Vex  instance : 

Porty-five  states  and  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia now  provide  more  than  $2,400  a  year 
In  cash  and  food  stamps  (which  will  not  be 
available  to  recipients  under  HU.  1)  and  22 
states  pay  more  than  $2,400  in  cash.  Yet, 
there  Is  nothing  in  HJi.  1  that  would  require 
states  to  supplement  the  Pederal  payment  so 
that  no  recipient  would  lose  money  or  bene- 
fits, and  no  Pederal  incentive  to  lure  states 
into  such  supplementation. 

HJl.  1  also  would  Impose  more  stringent 
work  requirements  on  welfare  recipients,  In- 
cluding the  mothers  of  fatherless  children, 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  day 
care.  It  would  force  these  persons  to  accept 
work  at  $1.20  an  hour  Instead  of  at  the  legal 
minimum  wage,  a  provision  that  makes  it  all 
too  likely  that  well-intended  welfare  reform 
might  be  some  cases  be  warped  into  a  source 
of  cheap  forced  labor. 

At  the  same  time,  where  are  tbe  Jobs  for  the 
adulte  among  tbe  10.6  million  current  recip- 
ients of  said  for  dependent  children?  Unem- 
ployment Is  already  at  about  6  percent,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  has  Just  vetoed  a  public  works  bill 
that  was  intended  to  provide  emergency  Jobs. 
Are  the  200,000  temporary  public  service  Jobs 
to  be  provided  by  H.R.  1  and  the  200,000  more 
to  be  provided  by  a  separate  emergency  em- 
ployment act  Bufllcient  even  for  welfare  recip- 
ients, let  alone  tbe  other  unemployed? 

H.R.  1  also  would  stiffen  eligibility  re- 
quirements, notably  by  disqualifying  any 
person  who  during  the  previous  nine  months 
had  earned  an  amount  of  income  that,  if 
earned  regularly,  would  make  him  ineligible 
for  assistance.  Por  many  persons  otherwise 
eligible,  this  will  Impose  a  nine-month  wait- 
ing period  for  aid — in  contrast  to  the  "cur- 
rent need"  standard  of  assistance  that  now 
prevails.  Other  persons — many  seasonal  and 
migrant  workers,  for  Instance — will  be  made 
{permanently  ineligible  by  this  provision. 

H.R.  1  also  would  Impose  niunerous  harass- 
ing regulations — for  Instance,  one  that 
would  discourage  recipients  from  seeking  a 
bearing  before  their  grants  could  be  termi- 
nated, even  though  in  1970  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  recipients  were  entitled  to 
such  hearings.  The  bill  also  would  rule  out 
any  system  of  certifying  eligibility  by  the 
prospective  recipient's  affidavit  of  need  and 
force  an  investigation  of  all  ^plicants. 

Such  provisions  as  these  tend  to  negate 
two  of  the  major  aims  of  most  welfare  re- 
formers— to  permit  a  higher  degree  of  dignity 
and  privacy  to  poor  people  who  need  help, 
and  to  reduce  the  vast,  costly  bureaucratic 
machinery  now  needed  to  administer  and 
"police"  tbe  program. 

There  are  those  who  argue  resignedly  that 
this  Is  only  tbe  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for 
serious  welfare  reform.  But  the  real  question 
Is  whether  there  can  be  serious  welfare  re- 
form when  provisions  such  as  these  are  im- 
posed upon  it;  for  "income  maintenance"  and 
"aid  to  the  working  poor"  become  only  a 
different,  perhaps  marginally  better,  means 
of  doing  what  we  are  already  doing  if  welfare 
continues  to  be  demeaning  to  its  recipients. 
Inadequate  to  their  needs,  bogged  down  In 
red  tape  and  suspicion,  punitive  in  spirit  and 
insufficient  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

Those  are  qualities  that  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  by  any  welfare  reform  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  worthy  of  the  supposed  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people.  Unfortu- 
nately,  the   Senate   Plnance   Committee,   to 
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which  HJl.  1  now  has  been  delivered,  turns 
a  meaner  eye  and  a  fiintler  heart  on  the  poor 
than  does  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if 
that  is  possible;  so  tbe  likelihood  is  that  an 
even  higher  price  will  yet  be  exacted  for  tbe 
sad  remnants  of  reform. 


Operation   Nevada:    Crisis   in    Wel-tarx 

(BySylvla  A.  Law) 

This  past  winter  witneaud  the  beginning 
of  a  new  phase  in  the  struggle  of  the  very 
poor  to  obtain  public  subsistence  with  a 
modicum  of  Justice  and  dignity. 

The  five  years  from  1066  to  1970  produced 
an  enormoiis  growth  in  the  welfare  rolls 
and  modest  increases  in  grants.  Welfare 
recipients  numbering  126,000  organized 
themselves  into  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  (NWRO)  and  some  700  local 
constituent  chapters.  Thousands  of  needy 
people  were  induced  by  organizatfbnal  ef- 
forts to  apply  for  the  aid  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

Millions  more  Joined  the  rolls  on  their  own 
initiative — ^perhaps  as  a  result  of  a  growing 
recognition  that  public  assistance  is  a  right 
of  thoee  in  need  rather  than  a  demeaning 
charity. 

The  efforts  of  poverty  lawyers  established 
the  ellglbUity  of  thousands  of  others,  and 
perhaps  more  significantly,  eliminated  many 
devices  which  states  were  using  to  reduce 
grants  or  to  limit  eligibility.  Por  example, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  the 
man-ln-tbe-house  rule  In  1988,  300,000  to 
400,0(X)  needy  mothers  and  children  immedi- 
ately became  eligible  for  assistance  worth  an 
estimated  total  of  $250  million  annually. 
Por  another  example,  when  the  Court  held 
residency  requirements  unconstitutional  In 
1989,  100,000  to  200.000  new  recipients  Joined 
the  rolls,  at  a  cost  of  $126  million  to  $176 
million  per  year. 

ONXICPLOT  KENT 

Wholly  apart  from  tbe  efforts  of  organized 
recipients  and  their  lawyers,  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam  produced  Infiatlon  and  unemployment, 
which  added  more  people  to  the  ranks  of 
the  poor  and  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

Though  states  can  always  save  welfare 
costs  by  reducing  the  size  of  grants,  welfare 
grant  levels  have  always  been  grossly  (and 
concededly)  Inadequate,  and  continuing  in- 
fiatlon makes  cutbacks  even  more  brutal. 

Even  back  In  1967.  anti-welfare  sentiment 
was  high.  Congress  that  year  imposed  a 
"freeze"  on  the  level  of  federal  payments  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and  for  the 
first  time  required  that  APDC  mothers  leave 
their  children  and  go  to  work.  The  "freeze" 
was  unworkable  and  finally  rescinded.  (The 
on -going  Work  Incentive  Program  does  not 
prune  the  rolls — it  brings  in  more  applica- 
tions than  there  are  Jobs  available.) 

State  officials  facing  the  "welfare  crisis" 
find  that  their  options  are  severely  proscribed. 
They  cannot  refuse  aid  to  the  "Immoral"  or 
to  strangers.  They  cannot  esUblish  waiting 
lists  or  discriminate  against  the  politically 
vulnerable.  They  can  enforce  work  require- 
ments, but  tbe  expense  of  providing  train- 
ing and  day  care  centers  is  far  greater  than 
the  costs  of  minimal  subsistence,  and  Jobs  are 
simply  not  available  in  quantity. 

RXACAN   rhetoric 

In  December,  1970,  George  Miller,  director 
of  the  Nevada  Department  of  Welfare, 
thought  he  had  found  an  answer  to  the  crisis. 
He  turned  the  rhetoric  of  Ronald  Reagan  Into 
concrete  action:  He  launched  a  major  cam- 
paign against  welfare  "cheaters." 

On  Jan.  1,  1971.  3,000  Nevada  mothers  and 
children  did  not  receive  their  monthly 
checks.  Miller  claimed  that  31  per  cent  of 
the  people  receiving  aid  had  been  termi- 
nated  for   cheating.   Checks   to   4,200   more 
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tnCUvldTMla,  an  kddltloral  38  per  cent  of 
the  recipients,  were  reduced,  idler  bad 
en^neered  an  "audit,"  oooaUtlng  of  moM- 
^'A^ng  vlrttiaUy  tbe  entire  wotllutue  of  the 
welfare  department  to  contact  employers 
and  neighbors  of  the  poor  and  to  study  the 
records  of  the  social  security  and  unem- 
ployment compenMtlon  agencies  for  any  evi- 
dence of  unreported  Income  In  the  past  five 
or  more  years. 

For  most  reoipleats,  the  first  notice  of 
tbe  "audit"  was  the  failure  of  their  monthly 
checks  to  arrive  or  tbe  arrival  of  smaller 
checks.  In  tbe  first  weeks  of  Janviary  they 
received  formal  noUcee.  most  dated  Dee.  31, 
1970.  stating  that  the  welfare  department 
proposed  to  reduce  or  terminate  aid.  The  typ- 
ical reason  given  was  simply  "overpayment." 

The  "audit"  was  legaUy  deficient  on  a 
variety  of  procedural  grounds.  Plrst,  fed- 
eral law  requlree  that  tbe  department  seek 
the  q>eclflc  consent  of  tbe  recipient  when- 
ever It  contacts  collateral  aourcee  for  infor- 
mation about  the  recipient.  Violation  of 
this  state  and  federal  rule  was  structured 
Into  the  "audit." 

KIORT   TO    CRAIXXNOX 

Second,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1970,  said 
due  process  requlree  that  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  an  assistance  grant,  the  depart- 
ment must  Inform  the  recipient,  with  clear 
notice  of  the  reasons;  and  It  must  continue 
aid  until  there  Is  an  opportiinlty  for  a  hear- 
ing before  an  Impartial  offlclal  with  the  right 
to  confrontation,  a  chance  to  present  evi- 
dence and  argimients.  etc.  Federal  regula- 
tions have  now  extended  this  rule  to  cases 
where  the  department  propoees  to  redi«;e  a 
grant. 

Apart  from  the  Illegality  of  the  investi- 
gative and  termination  procedures,  tbe  ter- 
minations and  reductions  were,  on  the  over- 
whelmingly whole,  substantively  illegal. 

The  only  evidence  produced  by  the  "audit" 
was  that  at  some  point  in  the  past  five 
years  tbe  recipient  had  received  Income  from 
working  or  from  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Under  federal  law,  prior  overpayment  Is 
never  grounds  for  termination.  It  is  grounds 
for  reduction  only  where:  (a)  the  recipient 
still  has  some  of  the  excess  money,  or  (b)  the 
department  establishes,  by  clear  evidence, 
that  the  recipient  willfully  failed  to  report 
Income. 

In  a  not  atypical  Nevada  case,  aid  to  a 
mother  of  five  children  was  terminated  be- 
cause she  had  earned  $400  working  as  a 
maid  In  1969.  Obviously  no  money  was  left. 
The  department  Just  as  obviously  bad  soiight 
no  evidence  of  "wlllfulneas." 


Tbe  work  most  commonly  available  to 
poor  people  in  Nevada  Is  temporary  service 
work  in  the  hotel  Industry  (often  at  wages 
well  below  minimum  standards,  tendered 
with  the  promise  that  tbe  payments  would 
be  made  out  of  petty  cash  or  unrecorded ) . 
TheoreticaUy,  if  a  recipient  goes  to  work 
for  a  few  days  in  the  month,  tbe  welfare 
worker  Is  required  to  recalculate  the 
monthly  grant  to  include  the  income.  In 
some  cases  the  department's  own  records 
reveal  a  scribbled  note  where  the  case- 
worker acknowledged  that  the  recipient 
reported  the  earnings,  but  tbe  caseworker 
was  Just  not  up  to  the  hassle  of  a  budget 
recomputatlon. 

Nevada's  effort  to  purge  welfare  rolls  of 
cheaters  seemed  so  obviously  successful  that 
Oeorge  Miller  dispatched  a  letter  to  tbe 
welfare  commissioners  of  the  other  49  states 
describing  tbe  methods  used  so  effectively 
in  Nevada  and  urging  the  other  commis- 
sioners to  follow  suit.  In  addition,  he  con- 
tacted many  members  of  Congress.  He  suted, 
"Forget  about  tbe  legal  structure  In  which 
these  programs  are  administered;  all  states 
should  be  conducting  their  own  Investiga- 
tions." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  porge  of  welfare  "cheaters,"  even  if 
done  legally,  la  not  Ukely  to  be  a  fruitful 
device  for  saving  on  welfare  costs.  Welfare 
recipients  are  remarkably  honest.  In  1968,  a 
comprehensive  study  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  re- 
vealed that  0.4  per  cent  of  all  welfare  cases 
were  fraudulent.  By  contrast,  figures  on  na- 
tional tax  fraud  and  evasion  show  that  38 
per  cent  of  farmers,  businessmen  and  pro- 
fessionals fall  to  report  Income,  along  with 
34  per  cent  of  those  who  receive  Interest  and 
39  per  cent  of  those  who  receive  pensions  and 
annuities. 

OPCaATIOIf  NXVADA 

There  were  meager  Indigenous  resources 
available  to  aid  the  7,000  people  In  Nevada 
who  had  been  illegally  deprived  of  their 
checks.  There  are  small  legal  services  pro- 
grams In  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  staffed  by 
lawyers  who  are  dedicated  but  young  and 
Inexperienced  In  welfare.  The  local  welfare 
rights  organization  was  led  by  a  few  able  and 
committed  people,  but  it  was  small  and  rel- 
atively inactive.  HEW,  never  the  most  vigor- 
ous defender  of  the  people's  rights  under  the 
federal  law,  could  certainly  not  be  counted 
on  to  act  decisively  in  a  crisis  situation. 

In  req>onse  to  local  pleas  for  aid,  NWRO. 
and  particularly  their  general  counsel  Ed- 
ward V.  Sparer  of  the  Unlveralty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Scdiool  of  Law.  mobilized  "Operation 
Nevada."  By  the  second  week  of  February 
dozens  of  welfare  recipient  leaders  from 
around  the  oovmtry,  some  40  lawyers,  more 
than  70  law  students,  and  organizers  from 
the  NWRO  staff  began  to  work  for  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks. 
NWRO  made  so  substantial  a  co«nmltment  In 
Nevada  on  tbe  assumption  that  a  successful 
challenge  there  might  deter  other  states  from 
following  the  same  course.  And  if  other  states 
could  not  be  deterred,  then  the  Nevada  ex- 
perience would  at  leaat  produce  a  cadre  of 
organizers,  recipients  and  lawyers  who  could 
move  to  assist  beleaguered  recipients  m 
other  states. 

oaoAinzxKc 

The  work  of  Operation  Nevada  proceeded 
on  several  fronts.  Organizers  went  to  the 
streets  and  neighborhoods  to  find  the  people 
who  bad  been  terminated  and  were  afraid 
to  oome  focward — or  those  who  had  tried  to 
challenge  the  welfare  action  and  had  been 
intimidated.  Many  who  requested  appeals 
were  told  that  it  was  "Impossible"  or  warned 
that  If  they  appealed  and  lost  they  would  be 
sent  to  Jail  or  fined.  Others  were  coerced 
Into  signing  repayment  schedules  which 
would  have  left  them  without  any  means  to 
feed  their  families. 

Organizers  sought  also  to  teach  people 
their  rights  and  to  build  on-going  neighbor- 
hood groups.  Additionally,  they  mounted  a 
series  of  demonstrations  at  the  welfare  of- 
fices and,  later,  on  the  Strip.  The  rallies  were 
modest  by  Eastern  standards  but  were  nuts- 
si  ve  for  Las  Vegas. 

One  group  of  lawyers,  led  by  Ron  Pollack 
from  the  Columbia  Center  on  Social  Wel- 
fare Law,  worked  on  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  to  vacate  all  of  the  termina- 
tions and  reductions,  on  grounds  that  the 
constitutionally  required  notice  and  hearing 
provisions  had  been  violated.  ACLU  filed  a 
supporting  brief. 

Another  group  of  lawyers  and  law  students 
emersed  t2iemselvea  In  the  Intricacies  of 
Nevada  and  federal  Uw  and  the  facts  of  par- 
ticular cases.  They  obtained  and  conducted  a 
large  number  of  hearings  for  individual  re- 
cipients. 

Other  lawyers  represented  recipients  In 
their  group  efforts  to  negotiate  at  the  local 
welfare  ofllcea. 

LOCAL    aKACTTON 

From  early  February  until  March  30, 
momentiun  grew  in  all  of  these  areas.  The 
reaction  of  the  local  police  and  welfare  of- 
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flcials  grew  in  proportion.  Operation  Nevada 
personnel  Included  many  veterans  of  the 
1960's  summers  In  Mississippi,  and  they  saw 
similarities  everywhere.  The  Nevada  police, 
though  less  aggressively  brutal  than  the 
Mississippi  forces,  ostentatiously  displayed 
rifles,  arbitrarily  picked  up  workers  and  held 
them  on  suspk;lon,  checked  whether  there 
were  felony  warrants  out  for  them  In  other 
states,  pumi>ed  them  for  information, 
warned  them  to  get  out  of  town,  or,  in  the 
case  of  one  first-year  law  student  from  Cali- 
fornia, refused  to  release  him  until  he  bought 
three  boxes  of  Police  Benevolent  chocolates. 

Welfare  ofllclals  behaved  similarly.  They 
refused  to  talk  with  recipients.  They  were 
abysmally  ignorant  and  disrespectful  of 
federal  requirements.  They  perceived  con- 
spiracy among  tbe  reformers.  They  kept 
changing  their  minds  about  what  they  would 
permit  and  under  what  circumstances.  And 
they  showed  real  fear  when  confronted  by 
a  handful  of  women  who  had  not  even  raised 
a  voice  or  stopped  smiling. 

Also  similar  was  the  wonderful  sense  of 
camaraderie  In  working  with  local  people 
for  goals  which  were  concrete,  probably  at- 
tainable and  clearly  right. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  the  "Opera- 
tion" was  the  Involvement  of  the  left/liberal 
leadership,  which  had  not  previously  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  struggles  of  welfare 
recipients.  Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy,  David 
Dellinger,  Jane  Fonda,  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  and 
many  others  supported  the  struggle  in 
Nevada  and  joined  in  the  demonstrations 
on  the  Strip.  This  broadening  of  the  com- 
munity of  concern  was  evident  also  in  the 
April  34  March  on  Washington.  NWRO  ban- 
ners and  buttons  were  everywhere — often 
displayed  by  people  who  didn't  really  know 
what  the  sign  meant  but  supported  the 
struggle  of  poor  folks  on  general  principle. 
And  from  the  podium  the  call  for  a  $6A00 
gviaranteed  Income  for  a  family  of  four  was 
added  to  the  litany  of  "end  the  draft"  and 
"bring  the  boys  home." 

couar  vicTOBT 

On  March  30.  the  Federal  District  Court 
Issued  an  order  reinstating  everyone  who 
had  been  terminated  or  reduced  in  the 
"audit."  Retroactive  payments  were  re- 
quired to  those  who  had  been  terminated. 
The  Court  found  that  "as  a  result  of  the 
precipitous  action  described,  the  Adminis- 
trator and  his  staff  ran  roughshod  over  the 
constitutional  rights  of  eligible  and  ineli- 
gible recipients  alike." 

Although  this  was  an  obvious  total 
victory  for  Ofieratlon  Nevada,  it  hinged 
entirely  on  the  particular  circumstances  In 
that  state.  Legal  services  attorneys  had.  In 
October,  1970,  obtained  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  implementing  in  Nevada  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on  hearings 
prior  to  terminations.  The  March  ruling 
was  simply  an  enforcement  of  the  District 
Court's  earlier  order.  Under  other  circum- 
stances It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
construct  a  legal  theory  that  would  have 
reinstated,  with  a  single  court  order,  all  of 
those  purged  by  the  "audit."  Also,  the 
almost  total  dependency  of  Las  Vegas  on 
tourist  trade  made  Nevada  especially  vul- 
nerable to  adverse  publicity,  in  ways  to 
which  other  states  may  be  Immune,  al- 
though the  silence  of  tbe  Eastern  liberal 
press  lessened  the  effectiveness  of  political 
actions. 

In  sum,  the  nature  of  the  victory  makes 
it  difficult  to  know  whether  tbe  experience 
of  Operation  Nevada  will  be  transferable  to 
other  states  instituting  similar  campaigns 
against  welfare  recipients.  (There  was  some 
evidence  that  other  states  were  beginning 
to  follow  the  example  of  Nevada.  NWRO 
had  received  Information  that  similar 
"audits"  were  being  conducted  in  Nebras- 
ka,   New    Mexico,    Rhode    Island    and    else- 
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where.  One  Rhode  Island  recipient  received 
a  termination  notice  which  stated  that 
since  her  son  no  longer  participated  in  the 
Work  Incentive  Program,  she  was  no  longer 
eligible  for  aid.  The  letter  read,  ".  .  .  You 
are  not  eligible  for  AFDC  payments.  You 
will  have  to  accept  this.  I  know  you  will  be 
upset,  but  please  don't  write  anyone,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  basic  rule  of  welfare  eligi- 
bility and  no  one  can  change  it  for  you  .  .  .") 

LrrrLx  attxntion 

It  may  be  that  the  spectacular  failure  of 
the  Nevada  "audit"  has  deterred  other 
states  for  the  time  being.  This  is  difficult  to 
Judge.  Even  though  Operation  Nevada  pro- 
duced dally  banner  headlines  in  the  local 
press,  national  coverage  was  practically 
non-existent,  except  for  network  television 
reports  of  the  star-studded  demonstrations 
on  the  Strip. 

HEW  sent  a  report  about  Nevada  to  all 
of  the  state  welfare  commissioners.  On  April 
14,  after  all  those  reduced  or  terminated  dur- 
ing the  "audit"  had  been  reinstated,  HEW 
released  the  findings  of  an  "intensive"  study 
which  showed  that  Nevada  did  not  follow  the 
federal  requirements  for  adequate  and  timely 
notice  of  intent  to  reduce  or  terminate.  It 
crltlzed  the  Nevada  report  for  deeming  all 
errors  the  fault  of  the  recipients.  HEW  found 
that  "the  State  agency  itself  was  either 
wholly  or  partially  responsible  for  one-third 
of  the  errors." 

Apart  from  the  procedural  bollx,  HEW 
found  that  three  per  cent  of  the  recipients 
were  ineligible  for  aid,  as  exposed  to  the 
51  per  cent  against  whom  the  State  had 
acted.  Unfortunately  HEW's  evaluation  was 
that  "the  State  review  served  a  constructive 
piirpose"  in  ferreting  out  this  three  per  cent 
of  inellglbles. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  deterrent  was 
the  cost  to  Nevada  of  defending  their  action. 
NWRO  showed  an  ability  to  fight  back  and 
involve  the  State  in  a  lengthy,  expensive 
federal  suit  and  endless,  expensive  fair  hear- 
ings as  mandated  by  the  Constitution. 

OTHZa    STATKS 

Optimism,  however,  must  be  strictly  qual- 
ified. Other  states  have  taken  different  ap- 
proaches which  are  harder  to  attack.  Cali- 
fornia has  legislated  reductions  in  grants 
and  has  Instituted  mandatory  work  require- 
ments. In  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  ap- 
proved only  half  of  the  appropriation  needed. 
In  New  York,  the  legislature  reduced  grants, 
Imposed  a  residency  requirement  and  limited 
both  eligibility  and  services  covered  in  Medi- 
caid. 

Perhaps  even  more  detrlment€a  than  the 
action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  are  the 
de  facto  policies  that  assure  that  needy 
people  will  not  receive  the  aid  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  For  example,  although 
waiting  lists  are  prohibited  by  federal  law 
those  familiar  with  dally  operations  report 
that  New  York  has  effectively  implemented 
a  waiting  list  policy  by  taking  only  a  quota 
of  clients  each  day.  This  Is  done  by  giving 
welfare  applicants  appointments  for  some 
future  date  rather  than  the  money  they 
need.  The  anti-welfare  attitudes  of  public 
officials  are  well  reported  In  the  press,  and 
welfare  workers  know  in  which  direction 
the  wind  blows. 

Although  the  deUUs  are  different  from 
state  to  state,  it  Is  fairly  plain  that  many 
states  are  desperately  determined  to  reduce 
the  levels  of  benefits  and  the  numbers  of 
people  who  receive  them.  Despite  the  Nevada 
judicial  success,  it  does  not  seem  realistic  to 
expect  that  selected  test  cases  are  going  to 
stop  the  repression.  From  1970  to  1971,  the 
Supreme  Court's  characterization  of  welfare 
changed  from  "a  statutory  entitlement,  gtiar- 
anteed  to  aU  those  entitled  to  receive  it."  to 
"purely  private  charity."  There  Is  UtUe  rea- 
son to  expect  that  lower  courts  will  buck  the 
obvious  change  In  Supreme  Court  attitude. 
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SUPPORT    NKXSKD 

There  may  be  modes  of  resistance  to  antl- 
welfare  measures  other  than  test  case  litiga- 
tion and  the  Operation  Nevada  strategy.  But 
whatever  the  method,  it  seems  plain  that  a 
massive  effort  Is  needed  to  maintain  even  the 
current  minimal  levels  of  subsistence  and  the 
minimal  standards  of  fair  treatment  now 
guaranteed  on  paper.  To  mount  such  a  mas- 
sive effort  will  require  not  only  the  effort  of 
all  those  who  have  traditionally  supported 
the  welfare  rights  movement,  but  also  broad- 
based  involvement  of  other  left/liberal  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Organization  Is 
inadequate.  People  cannot  "join"  the  cam- 
paign— they  must  still  work  to  create  one. 

Perhaps  more  significantly,  anti-welfare 
measures  are  frequently  not  seen  as  political 
repression  of  gravity  slmUar  to  the  harass- 
ment and  repression  of  political  dissidents. 
It  is  difficult  for  people  with  social  vision  to 
get  excited  about  a  struggle  where  the  inune- 
diate  objective  is  no  more  than  to  work  with 
the  poor  to  seek  out  subsistence  within  a 
structurally  obsolete  and  humanly  degrading 
system.  But  both  bread  and  justice  are  politi- 
cal Issues. 

In  a  society  that  does  not  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  full  employment,  adequate  state 
subsidies  for  those  excluded  from  or  unable 
to  work  must  be  a  subject  of  fundamental 
political  concern.  The  needs  of  the  very  poor 
are  so  brutal  and  Immediate  that  a  response 
that  is  any  less  Immediate  is  largely  beside 
tbe  point. 

The  states  are  in  a  difficult  situation. 
Caught  between  rising  welfare  costs  and  In- 
adequate state  resources,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  they  should  move  against  the 
vulnerable  poor.  This  year's  panacea  Tor  the 
problem  Is  tbe  federalization  of  welfare 
through  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan 
(FAP),  which  has  now  passed  the  Hotise. 
Except  in  the  South,  Nixon's  version  of  giiar- 
anteed  annual  income  means  less  money  for 
fewer  people.  Everywhere  FAP  provides 
fewer  procedural  safeguards  and  more  strin- 
gent requirements  to  find  jobs  that  simply 
don't  exist.  It  also  reinstltutes  exclusions  fcH- 
"immorality"  which  are  currently  prohibited. 
The  passage  of  FAP  is  hence  not  a  solution 
but  rather  the  federalization  of  repression  of 
the  poor. 


A  RHODESIAN  CORRECTS  THE 
RECORD 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28.  1971,  I  testified  before  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Eind  Movements 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  support  of  the  abo- 
htion  of  sanctions  presently  in  effect 
against  Rhodesia — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, pages  22551-22554. 

At  that  time,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Department  of  State  had  recommended 
the  committee  only  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  House  Resolution  45 — the 
sole  bill  under  consideration  that  would 
continue  these  sanctions  and  have  the 
effect  of  congressional  approval  of  an  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  organization. 

The  State  Department  bases  its  argu- 
ment on  the  current  state  of  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Rhodesia.  Yet,  the  State 
Department  does  not  see  fit  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  Rhodesia  and 
must,  therefore,  rely  on  secondhand  In- 
formatlon  as  the  basis  for  judgment. 
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Speaking  from  the  vantage  point  of 
one  who  has  been  there,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  have 
been  grossly  misrepresented  and  deserve 
to  be  given  as  they  actually  are.  Sec- 
ondhand information  can  only  lead  to 
secondhand  decisions. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ken- 
neth H.  Towsey,  a  Rhodesian  citizen  and 
a  member  of  the  Rhodesian  Information 
Office  here  in  Washington,  speaks  for 
itself  and  should  be  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Towsey's  letter  be  in- 
serted at  this  point : 

Rhodesian  Inpoxication  Omcx, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  1971. 
Hon.  Donald  M.  Frasoi, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  FsAsza :  I  am  Kenneth  H.  Towsey, 
a  deputy  secretary  In  the  Rhodesian  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  present  acting  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Rhodesian  Information  Office  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  attended  the  meetings  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Organlzatkons  and  Movements  Sub- 
ccMnmlttee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  on  June  17  and  June  33,  and 
heard  the  testimony  given  on  the  subject  of 
Rhodesian  sanctloos. 

It  would  be  my  contention  that  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  (Including  Article  3,  par- 
agraph 7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  spirit  of  S.  Res.  305  adopted  Septem- 
ber 35,  1969,  and  numerous  statements  of 
United  States  policy  coooemlng  relation- 
ships with  foreign  governments)  Rhodesia's 
internal  policies  have  no  relevance  to  the 
imposition  of  sanctions  tuider  Chapter  VII  of 
the  U.N.  Charter — Action  with  Respect  to 
Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches  of  the  Peace, 
and  Acts  of  Aggression.  These  are  consider- 
ations relating  to  a  country's  foreign  policy 
or  actions,  not  its  internal  policies. 

Rhodesia's  intmnal  policies  nevertheless 
came  under  scrutiny  In  the  course  of  tbe 
Subcommittee's  hearings,  and  certain  testi- 
mony regarding  them  was  offered,  primarily 
by  Mr.  Oliver  Crosby  of  the  Departmeot  of 
State. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  and  distor- 
tions In  this  testimony.  This  is  perhaps  un- 
derstandable. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
Mr.  Crosby  has  never  visited  Rhodesia.  The 
Department  of  State  does  not  maintain  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatioo  in 
Rhodesia.  For  reasons  of  Its  own  It  declines 
to  have  any  relationship  with  the  Rhodesian 
Information  Office.  Its  sources  of  reliable 
information  about  Rhodesia  are  therefore 
severely  circumscribed. 

During  tbe  hearings  Congressman  Oroas 
aptly  remarked  that  the  general  tone  of  Mr. 
Crosby's  animadversions  on  Rhodesia  could 
apply  to  almost  any  sitnatlon,  including  the 
United  Stotes.  Since  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  trading  of  recriminations  about  do- 
mestic policy  is  a  proper  part  of  tbe  Inter- 
course of  civilised  nations  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  engage  In  any  reciprocity.  Sinoe,  on 
the  other  hand,  various  erroneous,  mislead- 
ing and  Incomplete  statements  about  Rho- 
desia's internal  affairs  have  been  placed  on 
tbe  public  record  I  have  thought  it  proper 
to  offer  you  certain  corrections  as  foUows. 

Mr.  Crosby  informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  'since  1966,  the  economy  (of  Rhodesia) 
has  grown  a  total  of  just  about  S  percent, 
something  under  one  percent  a  year  In  terms 
of  real  production.'  Mr.  Crosby's  figure  Is  not 
reconcilable  with  any  of  the  known  and 
available  facts.  Rhodesia's  1971  Boonomlc 
Survey  reveals  that  the  Oroas  National  Prod- 
uct at  market  prices  has  advanoed  from 
R$737  mUllon  in  1966  to  S81036.9  in  1970— 
an  Increase  of  41%.  Tbe  following  table  da- 
tails  the  advances  made  in  major  sectors  of 
the  economy: 
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In  response  to  a  question  about  African 
political  representatives  In  the  Rbodealan 
legislature,  Mr.  Crosby  said  that  there  were 
eight  elected  African  representatives  "and 
there  are  another  seven  who  are  appointed 
by  the  tribal  chiefs  who  are  essentially  em- 
ployees of  the  govemmant." 

Tb«  facts  are  somewhat  different.  Rho- 
desia has  a  bicameral  legislature.  The  Senate 
has  23  members.  Ten  are  white;  tan  are 
African  chiefs  elected  by  an  electoral  c(d- 
lege  of  chiefs;  three  are  persons  of  undefined 
race  appointed  by  the  President  (currently 
two  white  and  one  of  mixed  race) .  The  House 
of  Assembly  has  66  members.  Fifty  are  white 
and  sixteen  are  black.  Bight  of  the  blacks  are 
elected  from  urban  constituencies.  Bight  are 
from  rural  constituencies  and  are  elected  by 
electoral  colleges  consisting  of  chiefs,  head- 
men and  elected  councillors  In  the  African 
tribal  system. 

At  the  level  of  37  there  are  nwre  non- 
white  representatives  In  the  Rhodealan  par- 
liament under  the  country's  republican  con- 
stitution than  at  any  previous  time  In  Rho- 
desia's history.  The  constitution  ensiires  that 
the  number  will  increase. 

Mr.  Crosby's  characterisation  of  African 
chiefs  as  "essentially  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment" calls  for  brief  comment  because  It 
reflects  ignorance  of  and  Insensltlvlty  to  the 
cultxjural  traditions  of  Rhodesia's  African 
people.  African  tribal  chiefs  assume  their 
oAcee  through  a  process  of  selection  by  their 
tribesmen,  "nils  may  differ  from  one  tribe 
to  another  according  to  custom.  Once  the 
government  is  satisfied  that  a  tribe's  selec- 
tion represents  the  true  consensus  of  the 
people,  it  accords  official  recognition  to  the 
new  chief.  The  chief  is  eesentlally  the  spir- 
itual leader  of  his  people  and  the  guardian 
of  Its  traditions.  Additionally  he  exercises 
certain  Judicial  and  administrative  functions 
for  which  be  is  paid  a  stipend  from  the  na- 
tional treasury.  Chiefs  are  not  removable 
from  office  except  in  circumstances  compara- 
ble to  impeachment  in  the  American  system. 
Chiefs  are  not  "bought"  by  government  sala- 
ries any  more  than  members  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Mr.  Crosby  informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  "in  the  past  year  a  racial  tribunal  has 
been  established  along  the  lines  of  the  slm- 
Uar  tribunal  in  South  Africa  which  inves- 
tigates an  individual  person  and  designates 
hUn  as  a  colored  person  or  African  (x  Indian 
or  white  person."  He  also  stated  that  Rho- 
desia is  considering  a  law  "which  Is  designed 
to   move  coloreds   out  of   white   residential 


Mr.  Crosby  Ls  confused  in  regard  to  fact  and 
intention.  There  Is  no  such  tribunal  as  that 
to  which  he  refers.  Some  lengthy  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  a  legislative  proposal 
desigred  to  protect  property  owners  from 
"block-busting"  techniques — a  problem  that 
I  understand  is  not  unknown  in  certain  resi- 
denttal  areas  of  the  United  States.  Draft 
versions  of  this  legislation  provide  for  elab- 
orate processes  of  judicial  enquiry  to  estab- 
lish proof  of  injury  to  the  property  owner 
before  any  dispossession  (under  full  oom- 
pensatiod)  can  take  place,  thus  belying  any 
suggestion  that  the  BUI  is  designed  to  oust 
coloreds  from  white  areas.  The  BUI  has  not 
been  presented  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Crosby  Informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  Rhodeslan  government  is  trying  to 
enforce  regulations  which  would  exclude 
Africans  from  entering  premises  operated  by 
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American  Missionaries;  also  that  church 
schools  sre  seriously  threatened  by  this. 
This  is  not  the  position.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  Tenure  Act  cettaln  registration 
requirements  are  laid  upon  voluntary  asso- 
ciations (Including  churches)  which  operate 
multi-racial  institutions.  There  has  been  no 
Intereferenoe  with  multi-racial  worship  and 
African  enrollment  at  private  schools  In  the 
white  area  continues. 

Mr.  Crosby  informed  the  Subcommittee 
that  Rhodesia's  Land  Tenure  Act  "divided  the 
land  essentlaUy  between  the  races  with  fifty 
percent  going  to  the  four  percent  whites  and 
fifty  percent  to  the  96  percent  that  are  black." 
Mr.  Crosby  did  not  Inform  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  African  area  Is  reserved  with  rigid 
constitutional  safeguards  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  African  people,  that  about  three- 
fifths  of  Rhodesia's  blacks  reside  there  more 
or  less  p>«rmanently  and  that  the  remaining 
two-fliths  reside  and  earn  their  livelihoods 
in  the  white  area. 

The  reservation  of  an  extensive  area  in  per- 
petuity for  tribal  use  is  designed  to  protect 
peasant  tribesmen  from  superior  economic 
forces  which  would  otherwise  inevitably  re- 
sult In  their  quickly  becoming  landless — a 
situation  which  has  caused  much  distress  In 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Crosby  characterized  the  tribal  lands 
as  "interior."  The  division  Is  largely  a  his- 
torloal  prodiict.  The  Africans  preferred  to 
work  the  lighter  soils,  leaving  the  heavier 
soils  for  agricultural  exploitation  by  the 
whites.  A  land  use  survey  conducted  several 
years  ago  revealed  that  high  fertUlty  soUs 
in  Rhodesia  constitute  16.8  percent  of  the 
total  and  that  8.6  percent  of  these  soils  are 
in  the  Afrloaxi  area.  The  African  area  has  10.4 
percent  out  of  a  total  16J2  percent  of  medium 
fertUlty  soils.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  Rho- 
desia's land  area  has  a  nUnfall  over  38  Inches. 
Half  of  the  African  area  faUs  within  this 
zone. 

"InteUectual  unrest  is  not  a  disease  or  a 
problem  but  a  vbrtue,  and  no  University  can 
have  too  much  of  it.  The  problem  and  the 
threat  is  not  InteUectual  unrest  but  academic 
disruption  and  violence  which  fiow  from 
substituting  for  the  academic  goals  of  learn- 
ing the  political  goals  of  action.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  violence,  obstruction,  destruction  tmd 
disruption  I  have  made  my  position  abun- 
dantly clear — they  have  no  place  In  the  com- 
munity of  any  University  and  wUl  not  be  tol- 
erated In  this  one  so  long  as  I  preside  over  it." 

The  Rhodeslan  Oovemment's  position  In 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  public  order  Is 
not  dissimUar  and  it  does  not  discriminate 
between  university  students  and  other  citi- 
zens. Political  dissent  is  tolerated;  subversion 
is  not.  I  make  no  apology  on  behalf  of  Rhode- 
sia for  the  fact  that  Ln  1966  a  University  lec- 
turer was  sentenced  to  a  period  of  Imprison- 
ment after  pleading  guilty  to  six  counts  of 
conspiring  to  conunlt  terrorist  activities. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  there  is  more 
freedom  of  political  expression  in  Rhodesia's 
university  than  in  most  universities  in  Africa. 
It  might  be  Uluminatlng  to  ask  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  document  the  treatment  of 
university  dissenters  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  to  indicate  what  punitive  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment where  aberrations  from  American  prac- 
tice are  found. 

Twice  in  the  couise  of  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings  questions  were  asked  about  Rhode- 
sia's provision  for  African  education.  I  hope 
the  attached  booklet  is  helpful. 

Please  regard  this  letter  as  avaUable  for 
inclusion  In  the  record  of  your  bearings  if 
you  consider  that  It  is  appropriate  to  bal- 
ance the  Department  of  State's  account  of 
Rhodesia's  Internal  affairs. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  each 
member  of  the  Subcommittee. 
Yours  atnoerely, 

K.  H.  TOWBKT. 


July  6,  1971 


UQLY  TRUTHS  ABOUT  TODAY'S 
BEAUTY  AIDS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  acBsoTnu 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Tvetday,  July  6,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

deeply  gratified  by  the  Increasing  atten- 
tion being  [>aid  by  the  press  to  the  need 
for  passing  legislation  to  require  that 
cosmetics  be  proved  safe  to  use.  The  need 
for  this  legislation  has  been  apparent 
ever  since  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938  first  brought  cosmetics  un- 
der any  form  of  Federal  regulation.  The 
1938  act  permits  any  person  to  make  and 
distribute  any  cosmetic  item  without  any 
Oovemment  interference  unless  and  un- 
til the  FVkxI  and  Drug  Administration 
can  amass  sufficient  data  to  prove  that 
the  article  is  dangerous,  in  which  case 
the  agency  can  then  move  to  take  the 
product  off  the  market.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  FDA  to  show  that  the 
product  is  not  safe,  rather  than  being  on 
the  manufacturer  to  prove  that  it  is  safe. 
This  was  the  law  also  as  it  applied  to 
unsafe  food  additives  under  the  1938  act, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1958  Pood  Ad- 
ditives Act.  The  Delaney-Sullivan  food 
additives  bill  to  require  pretesting  of  food 
chemicals  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  food 
manufacturers  for  several  years  imtil  the 
food  industry  itself  finally  became  wor- 
ried over  the  proliferation  of  untested 
chemicals  then  being  added  without 
hindrance  to  a  multitude  of  food  prod- 
ucts, and  eventually  the  industry  acced- 
ed to  reasonable  regulation.  In  subse- 
quent years,  spokesmen  for  the  food  in- 
dustry, who  at  first  had  opposed  the  bill, 
have  pointed  to  the  existence  of  the  1958 
Food  Additives  Act  as  proving  that  the 
United  States  had  the  safest  food  tech- 
nology in  the  world. 

COLOB    AOOrnVKS    ACT    A    "BAIL-OUT"     rOB     C08- 
MmCS    TtTDVBTKY 

The  cosmetics  industry  however,  has 
successfully  defeated  all  efforts  to  sub- 
ject it  to  similar  pretesting  requirements. 
The  only  legislation  we  have  passed  since 
1938  which  deals  in  any  way  with  the 
safety  of  cosmetics  was  the  Color  Addi- 
tives Act  passed  in  1960.  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  cosmetics  indus- 
try from  a  trade  dilemma  growing  out  of 
a  provision  of  the  1938  act  which  by  1960 
was  suddenly  hurting  it.  The  1938  act, 
recognizing  the  inherent  dangers  in  the 
use  of  coal  tar  coloring  matter  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  had  flatly  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  any  coal  tar  color  which 
was  not  harmless.  By  1960,  it  had  be- 
come evident  through  increasingly 
sophisticated  testing  methods  used  by 
FDA  on  coal  tar  colors  that  some  of  the 
most  popular  coal  tar  colors  used  in  lip- 
sticks— as  well  as  some  used  in  margarine 
and  other  foods — could  cause  injuries  to 
the  test  animals  when  fed  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  were,  therefore,  no  longer 
considered  harmless. 

At  that  point,  the  cosmetics  industry 
came  in  and  pleaded  for  a  change  in  the 
1938  act  to  permit  it  to  use  any  coloring 
matter  proved  to  be  safe  for  the  purposes 
intended — an  approach  similar  to  that 
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used  in  the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958 
for  food  chemicals.  And  so  the  Color  Ad- 
ditives Act  of  1960  was  enacted  not  to 
protect  consumers  but  primarily  as  a  fa- 
vor to  the  cosmetics  industry.  I  believe 
I  was  the  only  Member  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  it — not  because  it  was  a  bad 
bill  as  far  as  It  went  but  because  it  did 
not  go  far  enough;  it  did  nothing  about 
requiring  proof  of  the  safety  of  ingre- 
dients other  than  coloring  matter  in  cos- 
metics, and  it  also  retained  the  big  loop- 
hole in  the  1938  act  for  coal  tar  hair 
dyes — which  can  be  as  virulent  as  anyone 
wants  to  make  them  as  long  as  the  label 
on  the  product  carries  a  warning  of 
potential  danger. 

INTXarCUNCE     WTTH     WOICKK'S     "KXORT    TO     BS 
BKAUTlfUL"? 

During  hearings  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  cosmetics  legislation— the  Isist  such 
hearing  was  in  1962 — the  cosmetics,  in- 
dustry was  able  to  convince  that  all-male 
House  committee  that  the  women  of  this 
country  would  rise  up  in  revolution  if 
Congress  interferred  in  any  way  with 
their  "right  to  be  beautiful".  The  indus- 
try witnesses  insisted  also  that  the  listing 
of  ingredients  oti  cosmetics  labels,  which 
my  bill  would  require,  would  reveal  pre- 
cious "trade  secrets".  They  also  main- 
tained that  pretesting  of  cosmetics  for 
safety  would  stifle  innovation  and  prod- 
uct improvement  in  this  highly  imagina- 
tive field  of  American  marketing.  And,  of 
course,  the  spokesmen  for  the  cosmetics 
industry  kept  assuring  the  committee 
that  reputable  manufacturers  all  test 
their  products  anyway  before  markrting 
them  and  have  no  desire  to  put  out  an 
unsafe  product. 

It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say 
that  the  cosmetics  Industry,  which  is  a 
most  persuasive  and  resourceful  seller  of 
dreams  and  hopes  and  aspirations,  "bam- 
boozled" the  men  on  the  House  commit- 
tee, but  it  certainly  succeeded  in  blocking 
any  effective  action  by  Congress  on  safe- 
cosmetics  legislation  in  1962,  or  any  time 
before  or  since. 

GETTtlfC    OXrr    THB    PACTS   ON    COSKKTIC    BATBTT 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
printed  an  excellent  article  by  Ronald  O. 
Shafer  analyzing  the  pros  and  cons  on 
cosmetics  safety,  which  I  placed  in  the 
CoNGREssioiVAL  RECORD  on  June  10  at 
page  19407.  The  syndicated  consumer 
columnist,  Peter  Weaver,  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  syndicate,  reported  ways  in 
which  allergic  consiuners  could  learn 
about  the  ingredients  of  some  products, 
and  I  placed  that  in  the  Rkcokd  the  same 
day  at  page  19394. 

Over  the  last  17  years,  since  I  first 
introduced  a  safe-cosmetics  bill,  I  have 
been  interviewed  in  great  depth  on  many 
occasions  by  writers  for  just  about  all  of 
the  major  women's  magazines,  and  by 
writers  and  producers  for  most  of  the 
television  networks,  on  the  big  gaps  In 
our  cosmetics  safety  law.  Many  hours 
were  spent  on  these  interviews  for  what 
were  to  be  comprehensive  articles  or  doc- 
umentaries, but  they  never  seemed  to 
have  gotten  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Ilie 
National  Educational  Television  network, 
which  carries  no  advertising  for  cos- 
metics or  anything  else,  has  aired  some 
useful  and  interesting  programs  on  cos- 
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metics,  and  the  commercial  networks 
have  Included  in  their  news  broadcasts 
some  critical  references  to  safety  prob- 
lems with  cosmetics.  Consumer  reporters 
for  daily  newspapers  and  the  news  maga- 
zines have  been  far  more  alert  to  this 
problem  than  the  rest  of  the  media.  How- 
ever, I  have  yet  to  see  a  really  critical 
piece  about  cosmetics  safety  during  the 
last  17  years  in  any  mass  circulation 
magazine  aimed  primarily  at  women 
readers  who  are  the  principal  customers 
for  cosmetics  products. 

Last  month,  a  major  magazine  piece 
on  this  issue  was  finally  printed  in  a 
mass  circulation  magazine,  "Today's 
Health,"  a  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent article.  It  was  written  by  Edwin 
Kiester,  Jr.,  who  has  done  extensive  re- 
search on  the  cosmetics  story,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
who  may  be  wondering  what  all  the  con- 
troversy is  about  In  regard  to  the  $10  bil- 
lion of  products  sold  each  year  to  make 
us  all  more  attractive. 
vr  rr's  roB  sale  rr  MtTsr  bb  aix  bight  to  usk 

Most  pet^le — including,  I  am  sure, 
most  Members  of  Congress — seem  to  as- 
sume that  if  a  product  is  for  sale  in  the 
stores  to  apply  to  the  face,  or  teeth,  or 
body,  or  hair,  it  is  certainly  all  right  to 
use  or  the  Oovemment  would  not  let 
them  sell  it.  But  in  this  instance,  what 
the  Oovemment  does  not  know  can  hurt 
you.  And  the  FDA  does  not  know  whether 
a  cosmetics  product  is  safe  or  not  until 
consumers  write  in  and  complain  about 
it  in  which  case  the  agency,  of  course, 
will  investigate.  But  first  it  has  to  find 
out  what  is  in  the  product — and  the  in- 
dustry does  not  have  to  tell. 

Most  cosmetics  are  generally  safe — 
there  is  no  question  stbout  that.  But  s<»ne- 
tlmes  they  are  not,  and  many  of  them 
cause  allergic  reactions — ^painful  ones — 
to  innumerable  individuals.  The  consum- 
er should  be  able  to  protect  himself  or 
herself  against  any  cosmetic  containing 
an  ingredient  the  consumer  knows  will 
cause  a  reaction.  This  means,  there  must 
be  informative  labeling  on  the  container 
describing  the  contents. 

Since  most  cosmetics  are  made  from 
fairly  standard  formulations,  there  would 
be  little  problem  in  clearing  most  of  them 
for  continued  public  sale  imder  a  pre- 
clearance  testing  system,  unless  they  also 
contain  some  esoteric  ingredients  about 
which  little  is  known  of  th^  effect  upon 
the  tissues  or  organs  of  the  body.  But  I 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  ptHnilar  cos- 
metics would  have  to  change  formula- 
tions once  the  law  required  proof  of 
their  safety. 

"today's  hkaliTH"  abticix  cms  pboblxm 

INCBXDIXMTS 

Mr.  Klester's  article  in  "Today's 
Health"  points  up  some  of  the  problem 
ingredients,  such  as  hexachlorcHPhene. 
now  being  used  in  many  cosmetics  and 
indicates  the  degree  of  uncertainty  about 
their  continued  use.  As  this  article  em- 
phasizes.  the  Oovemment  cannot  prove 
at  present  these  ingredients  are  dan- 
gerous, so  products  containing  them  can 
freely  be  sold.  Since  the  manufacturers 
generally  decline  to  reveal  to  dermatolo- 
gists and  allergists  the  contents  of  their 
products — other   than    those    cosmetic- 
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tjrpe  products  which  are  technically  and 
legally  considered  drugs  and  which  must 
therefore  list  all  ingredients  on  the 
labels — the  specialist  treating  a  cos- 
metic user  for  skin  or  other  problems 
has  an  extremely  difficult  time  advising 
the  individual  what  products  can  safely 
be  used.  The  so-called  "hypoaUergenic" 
products  are  claimed  to  contain  lower 
quantities  of  ingredients  commonly  as- 
sociated with  well-known  allergies  but 
this  is  no  assurance  that  such  a  prod- 
uct will  not  cause  a  reaction  in  some 
individuals.  The  point  is  that  the  in- 
dividual or  his  doctor  just  does  not  know 
what  they  do  contain. 

Many  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
from  this  article  that  facial  and  other 
creams,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Kies- 
ter as  hospitable  breeding  grounds  for 
bacteria,  should  be  refrigerated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  urgently 
points  up  the  need  for  passage  of  safe- 
cosmetics  legislaticm,  such  as  in  section 
11  of  HH.  1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  re- 
write the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938.  I  hope  the  Members  will  read 
this  article  in  full;  it  is  well  written  and 
carefully  documented.  I  hope  enough 
people  throughout  the  country  who  have 
read  this  article  have  written  to  their 
Representatives  to  alert  them  to  the  fact 
that  all  is  not  well  in  the  dreamland  of 
beauty  preparations,  or  in  the  vastly  ex- 
panding market  of  cosmetic-type  prod- 
ucts used  by  men. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  disclosed  last  year  that  more  than 
60,000  injuries  occur  each  year  from  the 
use  of  cosmetics,  injuries  serious  enough 
to  restrict  activity  for  at  least  a  day  or 
to  require  medical  attention.  Further- 
more, a  survey  made  by  the  same  Com- 
mission of  insurance  claims  for  personal 
injuries  from  household  products  showed 
beauty  aids  ranking  second  among  all  of 
the  products  surveyed.  So  this  is  by  no 
means  a  problem  of  small  dimensions  or 
consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Today's  Health" 
article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  "l\3day'B  Health."  June  1B71] 

Uglt  TBuths  Abottt  Todat'b  Beautt  Aids 
(By  Bdwln  Kiester,  Jr.) 

"I  know  most  cosmetics  sold  today  are  not 
dangeroiis,"  says  Congresswoman  Sullivan. 
"What  worries  me  are  the  ones  not  known  to 
be  safe." 

"ChUdblrth  is  a  snap."  comments  one 
mother,  "compared  to  the  agony  I  went 
through  after  using  this  cuticle  cream." 

The  cosmetics  industry  promises  It  can 
help  you  look  good.  Promises.  Promises. 

When  Amy  Wilcox  paid  out  $7.50  for  new 
foundation  makeup  that  was  supposed  to 
give  her  a  smooth  ccHnplexlon  and  even  tone, 
she  got  more  than  she  bargained  for.  Ugly 
red  blotches  appeared  on  her  cheeks  and 
forehead;  her  eyes  became  swollen  and  blood- 
shot; her  lips  grew  puffy  and  thick. 

The  cosmetics  Industry  promises  that  some 
of  Its  ctMnpounds  wlU  even  make  you  feel 
good.  Promises.  Promises. 

One  58-year-oId  womac  who  used  a  certain 
nail  hardening  product  experienced  severe 
pain,  nail  discoloration,  and  skin  dryness. 
The  hardener  contained  formaldehyde,  a 
highly  Irritating  chemical. 

The  cosmetics  Industry  promises  that  some 
of  its  products  are  "safe  for  a  baby's  skin." 
Promises.  Promises. 

Recently,  two  brands  of  bubblebath  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  market  and  reformu- 
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late<l  because  they  were  Unked  to  urinary 
tract  Irrltatlona  In  young  girls.  Of  course,  the 
ooometlcs  industry  Uvee  on  promisee,  that  Is 
what  Its  customers  want  to  hear.  And  If  its 
products  don't  make  a  wocnan  look  as  beau- 
tiful as  she  had  hoped,  well,  she  can  try 
another.  But  there's  no  "seoond-chandng" 
If  the  Industry  doesn't  deliver  on  the  promise 
of  safety.  Often,  there  is  suffering.  Often, 
there  are  medical  bills. 

And  while  the  safety  record  of  the  cos- 
metics Industry  Isn't  bad,  there  are  enough 
problems  Uke  those  above  to  demand  more 
careful  policing  of  beauty  aids.  The  public 
assumes  that  aU  cosmetics  have  been 
thoroughly  tested.  They  have  not.  The  pubUc 
assumes  that  Ingredients  are  known  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  by  al- 
lergists, l^ey  are  not. 

Coametlos  manufacturers  are  not  com- 
pelled to  print  the  ingredients  of  products 
on  labels,  Ole  the  formulas  with  the  PDA.  or 
conduct  any  sort  of  safety  tests  before  offer- 
ing Items  to  the  pubUc.  If  an  allergist  seeks 
Information  that  would  help  him  In  treat- 
ment, the  Arm  Is  not  required  to  furnish  It. 
Vigorously  proteettng  that  such  revelations 
would  give  away  Jealously  guarded  trade 
secrets,  the  3600  manufacturers  have  fought 
off  every  attempt  at  consumer  protection. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  more  than 
60.000  women  a  year  suffer  adverse  effects 
from  cosmetics  severe  enough  for  them  to 
seek  medical  attention.  Cases  range  from 
mild  discomfort  to  temporary  damage  to 
serloiis  disfigurement  and  permanent  In- 
Jury.  This  figure  also  Includes  aecldenu  In- 
volving coametlcs.  such  as  cut  hands  from 
broken  bottles. 

Women  have  suffered  underarm  and  skin 
Irritations  from  deodorants  and  lotions,  vis- 
ual damage  from  shampoo,  scalp  bums  and 
loss  of  hair  from  hair  dye.  eye  infection  from 
contaminated  mascara,  systemic  reactions 
from  creams  and  powders.  Evidence  Is  grow- 
ing that  lifetime  use  of  certain  cosmetics 
may  contribute  to  long-range  damage  as 
well. 

Yet  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  this  could  be  pre- 
vented— If  some  simple  system  of  consumer 
safeguards  could  be  established. 

One  difficulty  U  that  the  cosmetics  Indus- 
try operates  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Beauty  U  a  •10-bllllon-a-year  Industry, 
growing  at  10  percent  annually  In  prosperity 
or  recession.  Three  cosmetics  companies  are 
on  the  Fortune  magazine  list  of  the  600  larg- 
est XJS.  corporations,  and  cosmetics  stock 
is  the  darling  of  Wall  Street.  Beauty  com- 
mercials make  up  the  single  largest  category 
of  television  advertising,  occupying  about 
20  percent  of  conunerclal  time,  and  they  are 
the  chief  prop  of  women's  magazines,  in 
whose  pages  seldom  is  heard  a  discouraging 
word  about  beauty  aids. 

When  any  threat  is  raised  to  the  Industry's 
privileged  status,  a  vociferous  outcry  goes 
up.  Congressmen  are  readily  persuaded  that 
their  women  constituents  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  take  away  their 
beauty  aids. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cos- 
metics sold  today  are  unsafe.  Most  are 
harmless. 

One  notable  exception,  however,  la  naU 
hardeners.  A  few  years  ago.  women  began 
complaining  of  adverse  reactions  to  them. 
These  reports  became  so  common  that  the 
PDA  forced  several  brands  off  the  market. 

But  many  naU  hardeners  stlU  on  coa- 
metics  shelves  are  formaldehyde-based.  This 
chemical  is  both  an  irritant  and  a  senalttoer. 
Products  containing  formaldehyde  have 
caused  reactions.  Including  pain,  discolora- 
tion and  bleeding  under  the  nails,  and  loos- 
ening or  even  loss  of  nails. 

Problems  like  these  are  among  the  chief 
concerns  of  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  {Mis- 
souri Democrat,  a  leading  consumer  advocate 
In  the  cosmetics  field. 
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since  1964  she  has  been  trying  to  get  even 
a  modest  regulatory  bill  through  Congress. 
"I  know  that  meet  cosmetics  sold  today  are 
not  dangerous,"  she  says.  "What  worries  me 
are  the  ones  not  known  to  be  safe." 

Esther  Peterson.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
consumer  adviser,  recently  addressed  the 
cosmetics  trade  group — the  Cosmetic,  Toi- 
letry, and  Pragrance  Association — at  a  Boca 
Raton,  Plorlda.  convention.  Mrs.  Peterson 
acknowledged,  "Most  cosmetics  cause  no 
barm  to  anyone,  and  if  they  make  women  feel 
better,  that's  wonderful." 

"But,"  she  added,  "if  there  is  any  cosmetic 
item  which  contains  anything  which  can 
hurt  you  or  me,  then  I  say  the  manufacturer 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  sell  it  without  at  least 
a  clear  warning." 

Under  pressure,  the  ooametics  Industry 
recently  agreed  to  take  a  few  smaU  steps 
toward  self-regulation.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer,  President  Nixon's  consumer 
adviser,  the  trade  group  offered  to  register  all 
manufacturers  with  the  PDA  and  to  file 
formulas  of  all  products — provided  the 
agency  kept  them  secret. 

Some  cosmetic-ingredient  Lnf<»matlon  Is 
now  available  to  dermatologists  from  poison 
control  centers  and  from  the  new  reference 
book  titled  Clinical  ToxicolOffy  of  Commer- 
cial Products. 

Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner  Charles  D. 
Edwards.  M.D.,  told  manufacturers  at  the 
Ploiida  meeting,  "The  consumer's  voice  Is 
being  beard  in  our  land  as  never  before  and 
in  an  ever-growing  chorus  .  .  .  Time  Is  run- 
ning shcfft  for  this  association  to  reach  some 
decisions." 

Amelia  Baasln,  farmer  vice  president  of 
Paberge,  pleaded  with  her  oolleaguee  to  set 
up  a  self -policing  agency  (like  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  In  the  electrical  field). 

Most  women  think  cosmetics  are  relatively 
harmless  because  they  are  simply  applied  to 
the  skin  and  wasbed  off  (or  allowed  to  wear 
off)   without  entering  the  body. 

Tet  Leo  Priedman.  PhJD.,  chief  of  the 
PDA's  Division  of  Toxicology,  declares,  "The 
skin  is  not  an  altogether  Impermeable  bar- 
rier." Cosmetic  Ingredients  can  penetrate 
intact  skin.  They  can  move  Into  the  body 
through  cuts  or  abrasions.  Or  they  may 
enter  through  the  eyes,  mouth,  or  longs. 

One  poitentlally  haoardous  elemient  which 
Is  ataaorbed  into  the  body  In  small  amounts 
Is  mercury.  Ever  since  the  disclosure  that 
this  heavy  metal.  In  the  torm  at  methyl 
mercury,  was  present  In  alarming  quantities 
la  certain  sp>ecles  of  fish  and  other  foods, 
attention  has  focused  on  other  sources  which 
might  contribute  to  a  poisonous  buildup  in 
the  body.  Mercury  accumulates  In  the  tissues 
and  bloodstream  and  can  cause  neurtdogloal 
damage,  kidney  faUiire,  and  ultimately  death. 

PDA  has  set  an  upper  limit  of  0.6  part 
per  million  for  mercury  in  fish.  This  torm  at 
mercury  is  not  found  In  cosmetics.  But  about 
10  parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  phenyl  mer- 
curic salts  are  used  in  many  cosmetics,  prin- 
cipally eye  preparations.  Ammonlated  mer- 
cury is  the  basis  of  so-called  "bleach  creams," 
which  claim  to  erase  brown  "liver  spots"  on 
the  skin.  Deposits  may  build  up  if  the  creams 
are  used  for  many  years. 

Mercury  compounds  are  used  as  preserva- 
tives In  cosnoetlc  creams.  Microorganisms 
multiply  in  unrefrigerated  cream  products, 
causing  virulent  infections  if  introduced 
Into  the  body. 

These  quantities  of  mercury  compounds 
are  not  considered  a  threat  In  themselves, 
since  very  Uttle  actually  Is  absorbed  into  the 
body.  But  in  combination  with  mercury  from 
other  sources,  a  hazard  may  exist.  Cosmetics 
manufacturers  are  attempting  to  develop 
substitute  preservatives,  particularly  for  cos- 
metics used  In  the  area  of  the  eyes. 

Another  substance  widely  used  In  cos- 
metics is  hexachlM'ophene.  This  popular 
bactericide — used  In  many  skin  cleansers, 
lotions,  pediatric  preparations,  moathwMbes, 
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and  deodorant  soap — has  been  known  to 
attack  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  if  intro- 
duced Into  the  body  In  large  quantities. 

Physicians  st  Shrlner  Bum  Institute.  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  found  that  severely  b\imed 
children  went  into  convulsions,  and  some 
died,  when  their  serious  bums  were  disin- 
fected by  bathing  them  In  hexachlorophene. 

Until  recently  this  finding  seemed  to  have 
little  application  to  cosmetic  users,  whose 
exposure  to  the  chemical  was  quite  small. 
But  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  two  chemists  from  the 
federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reported  brain  danutge  to  rats  which  were 
fed  hexachlorophene.  Those  given  five  ppm 
suffered  cerebral  swelling,  and  those  receiv- 
ing 25  ppm  developed  brain  lesions  and 
paralysis. 

The  scientists  said  they  took  14  human 
blood  samples  from  persons  who  used  hex- 
achlorophene cosmetics  and  found  amounts 
of  the  chemical  ranging  from  one  to  89  parts 
per  hiUion. 

The  finding  set  off  a  flurry  of  new  inves- 
tigations both  at  PDA  and  In  Industry. 
Francis  J.  Marrulll,  Ph.D.,  an  PDA  toxlcol- 
ogist,  reported  that  a  three-week  study  of 
persons  who  used  extremely  large  amounts 
of  cosmetics  containing  hexachlorophene 
developed  accumulations  In  the  bloodstream 
"which  we  considered  uncomfortable." 

Although  Marzulll  and  other  tozlcologlsts 
agreed  that  massive  amounts  of  hexachloro- 
phene could  poison  the  system,  the  danger 
level  could  not  be  fixed.  Most  scientists  feel 
it  is  much  more  than  even  the  heaviest 
user  of  cosmetics  could  be  expected  to  amass 
if  the  substance  Lb  used  properly  and  washed 
off  promplty. 

Animals  given  large  doses  of  hexachloro- 
phene quickly  flushed  it  through  their  sys- 
tem, and  those  who  developed  paralysis 
recovered   when  the  Intake  was  sto{^>ed. 

The  moral  for  cosmetics  users  lay  in  the 
fact  that  large  amounts  of  the  chemical 
might  be  abaorbed  without  the  person's  be- 
ing aware  of  it. 

The  PDA's  Doctor  Priedman  itotes  that 
hexacholrophene,  in  wide  use  for  about  20 
years,  is  an  extremely  valuable  antibacterial 
a^ent.  but  adds: 

^The  chief  problem  is  in  misuse  and  abuse 
of  hexachlorophene.  People  operate  on  the 
theory  that  if  a  little  of  it  is  good,  a  lot  is 
better." 

Of  course,  few  women  would  use  the  chem- 
ical in  huge  quantities.  But  with  no  warning 
from  miuaufacturers.  Prlednuui  says,  many 
users  of  hexachlorophene  leave  It  on  the 
skin  so  that  it  is  absorbed  into  the  system. 

Another  potential  cosmetic  hazard  arises 
from  a  chemical  called  2.4TDA.  This  com- 
pound Is  used  in  some  permanent  and  semi- 
permanent luOr  dyes  (not  rinses).  In  lab- 
oratory tests  on  animals,  injections  of 
2.4TDA  produced  cancerous  tumors.  Of 
course  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  It 
will  cause  tumors  in  humans. 

The  flrst  suspicions  about  2.4TDA  go  back 
about  five  years.  A  group  of  nurses  at  an  East- 
em  hospital  reported  to  a  physician  that  they 
were  passing  black  urine.  The  physician 
found  that  all  the  women  had  been  using  a 
hair  dye  containing  2.4TDA. 

He  reported  this  to  PDA,  which  contacted 
the  manufacturer.  The  firm  opened  Its  com- 
plaint files,  which  showed  no  other  such 
reports  from  users.  The  agency  surmised  that 
some  combination  of  the  dye  and  a  chemical 
to  which  the  nurses  were  regularly  exposed 
had  caused  the  condition.  Attempts  to  Isolate 
the  cause  further  proved  fruitless;  the  nurses 
were  told  to  stop  using  the  dye,  and  the  prob- 
lem cleared  up. 

Purther  tests  of  2,4TDA  products  are  now 
being  conducted,  and  the  Industry  is  at- 
tempting to  develop  substitutes,  although 
2.4TDA  is  still  being  used  In  some  colors 
within  43  brands  of  dye. 
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When  a  cosmetic  is  proved  dangerous,  the 
manufacturer  usually  moves  quickly  to  with- 
draw It  from  sale.  No  firm  wishes  to  be  sued 
for  damages,  to  be  stuck  with  a  large  inven- 
tory of  unsalable  merchandise,  or  to  cause 
a  tragedy  which  might  bring  down  the  wrath 
of  Congress. 

Spokesmen  for  the  manufacturers  main- 
tain that  in  self -protection  the  industry  al- 
ways tests  its  products  for  safety  before 
marketing,  although  some  government 
sources  consider  these  tests  inadequate. 

The  consumer  does  have  some  protection 
under  federal  laws.  Any  cosmejLlc  which  alters 
the  normal  function  of  the  body — or  which 
the  manufacturer  claims  does  so — Is  classi- 
fied as  a  drug,  and  therefore  Is  subject  to 
the  new  drug  laws.  The  product  must  be 
shown  to  actually  perform  the  action  It  is 
said  to  perform,  and  be  proved  safe  for 
human  use. 

Cosmetics  which  are  considered  drugs 
within  this  definition  include  antlpersplrants 
(but  not  deodorants) ,  wrinkle  removers,  hor- 
monal creams,  acne  preparations,  and  dis- 
infectant soaps. 

PDA  also  may  take  court  action  to  ban  any 
cosmetic  proved  to  cause  injiiry  to  users. 
Such  actions  are  rare,  for  they  require  an 
Ironclad  case. 

As  Doctor  Priedman  says,  "It's  like  speed- 
ing on  the  highway.  Tou've  got  to  catch 
them  In  the  act.  and  If  you're  not  there,  they 
get  away."  The  emphasis  on  injury  hampers 
the  agency  in  enforcing  the  few  powers  of 
policing  that  It  does  have. 

Unlike  the  drug  manufacturers,  the  cos- 
metics industry  is  not  required  to  open  its 
complaint  files  of  adverse  reactions  to  PDA. 
It  then  uses  the  lack  of  public  complaints 
as  Justification  for  its  argument  that  no 
restrictions  are  needed. 

Pew  women  report  damages  traceable  to 
cosmetics,  and  damage  suits  seldom  sur- 
f8w».  One  case  that  did  crop  up  several  years 
ago,  however,  did  prompt  widespread  at- 
tention. A  Colorado  woman  maintained  that 
she  had  been  permanently  disfigured  by  the 
single  use  of  a  permanent  hair  dye. 

Although  a  patch  test  had  indicated  that 
she  was  not  reactive  to  the  dye.  three  days 
after  use  her  hair  began  to  fall  out.  A  rash 
broke  out  on  her  neck,  ears,  and  forehead. 
Within  three  months,  she  lost  all  her  hair, 
eyebrows,  and  lashes.  Within  six  months,  her 
right  kidney  had  been  removed,  which  she 
also  attributed  to  use  of  the  dye. 

Piling  suit  for  9600.000.  her  attorneys 
maintained  that  many  other  women  had 
suffered  similar  damage  but  were  too  em- 
barrassed to  come  forward  and  sue.  Even- 
tually the  woman,  who  was  forced  to  wear  a 
wig  and  false  eyelashes  for  life,  settled  out  of 
court  for  923,500. 

The  PDA  does  keep  continual  surveillance 
on  cream  cosmetics,  which  are  subject  to 
bacterial  contamination.  When  contamina- 
tion can  be  shown,  the  products  are  subject  to 
a  recall  order. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  42  recall  orders 
were  Issued  for  batches  of  cosmetics.  Three 
recent  recalls  Involved  contaminated  batches 
of  a  popular  makeup  base,  an  eye  cream,  and 
a  cream  mascara. 

Microbiological  contamination  of  cosmetics 
Is  a  continuing  and  stubborn  threat.  As  most 
women  know,  any  cream  product — a  facial 
cleanser  or  custard  pie  or  mayonnaise — is  a 
natural  culture  medium  for  bacteria,  par- 
ticularly In  hot  weather.  Eyeliner  and  eye 
makeup  are  especially  vulnerable.  Most  cos- 
metics contain  a  preservative  to  Inhibit  bac- 
terial growth.  But  often  tMcterla  are  intro- 
duced by  the  woman  herself,  who  fails  to 
wash  her  hands  before  dipping  Into  the  Jar. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  rash  of  bacterial  infec- 
tions spread  through  a  girls'  dormitory  of  a 
Midwestern  university.  Physicians  at  first 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  epidemic,  which 
caused  rashes  and  irritation  as  well  as  sys- 
tem upsets.  The  first  clue  was  that  many  of 
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the  coeds'  Infections  seemed  to  center  In  the 
eye  areas.  The  investigators  finally  realised 
that  the  girls  had  been  using  each  other's 
cosmetics,  and  that  one  container  of  eye  prep- 
aration had  been  contaminated. 

Among  infections  which  may  be  spread  in 
this  way  are  staphylococcus,  molds,  and  cer- 
tain fungi.  One  particularly  virulent  infec- 
tion is  PieuAoimonas  aerugionaa,  which  can 
cause  loss  of  sight  within  48  hours  if  It  In- 
vades the  eye.  The  common  salmonella  in- 
fection, generally  associated  with  food  pois- 
oning, also  can  be  contracted  through  use  of 
cosmetics:  The  bacteria  may  be  Introduced 
through  cuts  or  breaks  in  the  skin. 

Yet  no  warning  of  the  possibility  of  such 
contamination  is  included  on  the  labels  of 
vulnerable  products,  nor  is  the  user  told 
how  to  guard  against  contamination. 

Moat  complaints  deal  with  individual  al- 
lergic reactions  to  cosmetics.  Pace  powders, 
liquid  makeups,  foundation  creams,  eye 
preparations,  deodorants,  and  shampoos  may 
cause  such  reactions  as  swelling  around  the 
eyes;  rash;  loss  of  hair,  eyebrows,  or  lashes; 
irritation  of  the  face.  Underarm  rashes  from 
deodorants  are  frequently  reported. 

The  letters  that  come  to  Congresswoman 
Sullivan  are  often  pathetic.  "I  have  had  five 
children,  and  I  can  say  that  childbirth  is  a 
snap  compared  to  the  agony  I  went  through 
after  using  this  product,"  one  woman  wrote, 
complaining  about  a  "cuticle  massage 
cream"  which  she  said  caused  her  fingertips 
to  swell,  blister,  and  drain. 

A  foundation  cream  caused  another  to  suf- 
fer "big  blisters"  on  her  face  and  left  scars 
around  her  mouth  and  eyes. 

One  woman  told  of  her  search  to  find  an 
eye  makeup  that  would  not  cause  severe  re- 
action. One  product,  she  said,  had  brought  on 
swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  face;  an- 
other, itching  and  watering  of  her  eyes;  still 
a  third  caused  her  lashes  to  fall  out.  "These 
manufacturers  Just  feel  free  to  use  any- 
thing they  want,"  she  wrote  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
"Is  there  no  way  to  control  the  Ingredients?" 

The  manufacturers  acknowledge  the  al- 
lergy problem,  marketing  so-called  "hypo- 
allergenlc"  products — low  in  Ingredients 
commonly  known  to  cause  allergic  reactions 
in  many  users. 

The  Industry  maintains — perhaps  rightly — 
that  half  the  fenoale  population  is  allergic  to 
something,  so  it  cannot  possibly  guard 
against  all  seiuitlvitles. 

But  the  major  problem  Is  that  because  the 
Ingredients  are  not  dlsclceed,  no  woman  (nor 
her  allergist  or  dermatologist)  can  discover 
the  cause  of  her  reaction  except  by  trial  and 
error.  Indeed,  according  to  Mrs.  Peterson, 
because  manufacturers  constantly  change 
cosmetic  formulas,  a  woman  may  believe 
herself  free  of  reaction  to  a  certain  product 
only  to  have  an  outbreak  at  a  later  date. 

The  PDA's  Doctor  Priedman  points  out 
that  a  person  may  build  up  a  sensitivity  to 
an  Ingredient  after  prolonged  use.  and  this 
sensitivity  may  carry  over  into  a  whole  ar- 
ray of  other  compounds.  Including  some 
prescription  drugs. 

According  to  Congresswoman  Sullivan, 
coal-tar  hair  dyes  may  build  up  this  kind  of 
sensitivity.  A  woman  may  not  react  to  a 
patch  test  the  first  time  It  Is  given,  but  sb 
she  continues  to  use  dyes,  she  may  become 
sensitized  to  the  compounds  without  being 
aware  of  it.  Ultimately,  she  may  lose  clumps 
of  hair  or  siiffer  scalp  irritations. 

The  coal-tar  hair-dye  hazard,  says  Mis. 
Sull*van.  is  a  particular  problem  in  beauty 
salons,  where  If  a  patch  test  is  given  at  all. 
It  is  usually  done  only  on  the  customers 
flrst  visit.  In  many  cases,  the  customer  does 
not  even  see  the  warning  on  the  dye  bottle. 

Another  potential  hazard  in  the  cosmetics 
area  is  with  hair  spray  products.  Damage 
to  the  eyes  or  respiratory  tract  may  result 
from  careless  spraying  of  contents.  And  In- 
haling of  the  aerosol  propellant  has  taken 
more  than  60  lives  In  the  piist  four  years. 
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Aetoaol  products  should  always  be  used  In 
a  well-ventllated  room,  and  si>ny  should 
never  be  directed  toward  the  eyes. 

The  most-used  cosmetic  of  all — lipstick — 
appears  the  safest.  Even  though  it  is  con- 
stantly chewed  off  the  lips  and  swallowed, 
Upatlck  consists  of  such  harmless  substances 
as  ordinary  greaae  (about  50  percen*.  of  llp- 
stldu  are  basically  castor  oil),  perfume,  and 
artificial  coloring  agents.  Under  a  color  ad- 
ditives act  passed  l^  Congress  In  19S0.  PDA 
keeps  constant  vigilance  on  these  colors; 
they  must  comply  to  safety  standards  before 
they  are  introduced,  and  batches  are  tested 
during  production. 

No  one  can  measure  whether  the  "magic 
formulas"  and  "miracle"  Ingredients  actually 
enhance  attractiveness  or  bring  about  rom- 
ance. 

Not  even  the  industrys  "psychological  pric- 
ing," imder  which  high  charges  are  consid- 
ered part  of  the  sales  appeal,  is  really  ques- 
tioned. 

To  change  the  pricing  system,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan says,  would  "take  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
womens  lives.  We  buy  cosmetics  knowing 
full  well  that  the  guttering  advertlsemenU 
are  a  lot  of  bunk,  but  we  can  dream,  can't 
we?  Moat  of  us  know  that  the  $5  Jar  of  cream 
win  do  no  more  for  us  than  the  50-cent 
Jar.  .  .  .  Those  who  cfm  afford  the  96  Jar.  and 
some  who  cannot,  buy  it  on  the  outside 
chance  that  perhaps  it  might  be  a  bit  more 
effective.  At  least  they  feel  better  about  it. 

Most  women  concede,  that  mink  oil,  tur- 
tle oil,  oxblood  skin  stiff ener,  and  other  ex- 
otic producjts  probably  don't  do  much  good. 
They  know  that  these  "secrets"  have  been 
tried  before  and  found  wanting. 

Currently  there  Is  a  ruah  toward  "natu- 
ral" products — ^lotions  with  balsam  and 
lemon,  creams  and  foundations  billed  as 
"peach  blush"  and  "strawberry  freshner." 
These  come  on  the  heels  of  Gyotbetlcs  which 
were  the  miracles  of  yesterday.  With  each  new 
wave  come  new  dreams. 

The  former  executive  director  of  a  cos- 
metics trade  association,  Steve  Mayhem,  once 
said:  "What  we  sell  is  hope."  Another  spokes- 
man for  the  manufactvirers  put  It  more  elo- 
quently: "The  business  Is  one  of  moon- 
beams." 

But  along  with  her  hopes,  dreams,  and 
moonbeams,  a  woman  ought  to  be  buying 
safety. 

As  the  industry  iiMves  toward  at  least 
token  policing  of  Itself,  more  restrictive 
regulation  may  be  in  the  oifing.  Mrs.  Knauer 
plans  to  ask  for  voluntary  registration  of 
manufacturers,  the  filing  of  complete  formu- 
las with  PDA,  and  opening  of  the  Industry's 
complaint  tiles  to  the  government. 

Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  has  once  more  been 
Introduced  in  the  House:  it  calls  for  label- 
ing of  cosmetics  with  all  ingredients,  fxill 
clearance  and  pretesting  for  safety. 

Miss  Bassln,  the  former  cosmetics  execu- 
tive, has  urged  the  Industry  to  stop  resist- 
ing regulation  and  comply.  "Most  consum- 
ers of  cosmetics  couldnt  care  less  what's  in 
that  lipstick  or  face  cream  or  deodorant 
spray. "  she  says.  "They  v»nt  the  government 
and  manufacturers  to  care.  Consumers  are 
barely  able  to  pronounce  aluminum  chloro- 
hydrate  .  .  .  how  can  they  be  expected  to 
know  what  it  U?  (They)  would  like  merely 
to  feel  confident  that  any  cosmetic  they 
buy  is  safe,  without  having  to  nuike  Judge- 
ments for  which  they  are  Inadequately  qxiall- 
fied." 

Mrs.  Peterson  told  cosmetics  makers,  "The 
question  Is  whether  you  are  going  to  wait 
for  some  disaster  to  strike  which  forces  you 
to  conie  clean  with  your  customers,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  solve  the  competitive  problem 
of  Individual  company  disclosure  by  requir- 
ing all  manufacturers  to  disclose  the  same 
information  in  the  same  manner." 

Most  cosmetics  are  safe.  But  no  woman 
knows  which  few  might  not  be  safe  for  her. 
To  protect  herself,  she  should  minimize  use 
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of  thoM  whlcb  contain  suspected  substances. 
Eye  prepanUons  which  might  contain  mer- 
cury preservatives  should  be  dlacaided.  Use 
of  hexachlorophene  products  should  be  cut 
back,  and  when  applied,  they  should  be 
rinsed  off  according  to  directions.  Cleansing 
creams  and  other  breeding  grounds  for  bac- 
teria should  be  kept  refrigerated.  She  should 
8tc^  use  of  any  product  which  causes  an  al- 
lergic reaction. 

Cosmetics  are  psychologlcaUy  important  to 
most  women.  But  no  woman  can  feel  up- 
lifted by  cosmetics  if  she  simultaneously 
feels  fearful  about  their  dangers. 


SMALL   OPERATORS    AGAIN   CHAL- 
LENGE 1969  MINE  SAFETY  LAW 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF  wxsT  vncnfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  find  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  faced  with  a  lawsuit  filed  by  a 
group  of  small  mine  operators  seeking  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the 
1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  About  14  months  ago,  small 
mine  operators  sought  the  same  objec- 
tive. For  a  period  of  nearly  9  months 
thereafter  they  successfully  impeded  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  thereby  resulting 
in  a  mounting  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries 
among  coal  miners.  During  this  period. 
Bureau  and  Interior  Department  lawyers 
stumbled  and  bungled  their  way  through 
this  lawsuit.  In  the  end,  the  suit  was  set- 
tled "without  prejudice"  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  small  mine  operators 
were  free  to  try  again,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  insist  that  settlement 
be  with  prejudice  And,  indeed  they  are 
trying  again  in  court. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  one  section  of  the 
brief  filed  by  Henry  D.  Stratton  and 
Francis  D.  Burke,  attorneys  for  the 
operators.  I  quote: 

Offers  have  been  made  In  the  form  of 
amended  proposed  assessments  that  negligi- 
ble amounts  could  be  paid  to  buy  peace  for 
aUeged  violations  of  the  Act. 

I  think  this  passage  speaks  for  itself. 
Enforcement  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  far  too  often  been 
concerned  with  maintaining  peace  in  the 
coal  industry  rather  than  with  insuring 
the  safety  of  coal  miners.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
brief: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Coxirt.  Eastern  District 
of  Kentucky,  at  PlkevUle,  Ky..  June  29 
1971] 

Complaint 
Bill  McKlnney,  d  t/a  B  &  M  Coal  Co.;  Mc- 
Klnley  Bartley,  d  b/a  Hartley  &  Ratllff  Coal 
Co.;  Jack  R.  Belcher  d /b/a  Belcher  Coal  Co.; 
Big  Hill  Coal  Corp.;  Big  Sandy  Coal.  Inc  ; 
James  Sprlggs.  d  b/a  Brushy  Pork  Coal  Co.; 
Canada  Coal  Co  .  Inc.;  Caney  Branch  Coal 
Co.,  Inc.;  Earl  Ward,  d/b/a  Cantrell  Coal 
Co.;  James  R.  Rice,  db/a  Carol  Coal  Co.; 
Coleman  Mining  Oo..  Inc.;  Compton  &  Comp- 
ton  Coal  Co..  Inc.;  Theodore  Parker,  d,'b/a 
Conn  &  Parker  Coal  Co.;  Cecil  Dotson.  d  b'a 
D  &  D  Coal  Co.;  BUI  Pouch,  d/b'a  D.  P. 
Preece  Coal  Co.;  Jack  Roberts,  d/b/a  DR.T. 
Coal  Co.;  Earl  Compton.  Jr..  d/b/a  Deluxe 
Coal  Co.;   Victor  Owens,  d/b  a  Double  "O" 
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Coal   Co.;    Duncan   Coal    Co.,   Inc.:    Easton 
Construction  Co.,  Inc.;  Edward  Potter,  d/b/a 
Ed    Potter    Coal    Co.;    Elkhom    Fuel,    Inc.; 
Prancls  A  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Inc.:  Joe  Ray  Oam- 
brel,  d/b/a  Oambrel  No.  a  Idlne;   James  L. 
GJrUnth.  d/b/a  Qrlfllth  Coal  Co.;  Hamll  Coals. 
Inc.;    Harold   Wltten.  d/b/a   Hartdd   Wltten 
Coal  Co.;  Branson  Coleman,  d/b/a  Highland 
Coal  Co.;  Hllmar  Coal  Co..  Inc.;  Bruce  Huff- 
man,  d/b/a   Huffman   Mining  Co.;    Jack  C. 
Rice,  d/b/a  J.  &  H.  Coal  Co.;  Walter  MuUlns. 
d/b/a  Jill  Mining  Co..  Kermlt  Prance,  d/b/a 
K.  P.  Coal  Co.;  Kermlt  Meade  Coal  Co.,  Inc.; 
Lee   Davis,   d/b/a   L.   Coal   Co.;    Earl   Ward, 
d/b/a  L  &  W  Coal  Co.;   Thomas  B.  Ratliff, 
d/b/a  Landmark  Mining  Co.;  Kennis  Justus! 
d/b/a  Lane  Hollow  Coal  Co.;   Bill  Burgett! 
d/b/a  Lick  Pork  Coal  Co.;  Lick  Pork  Mining 
Co.,  Inc.;   Paul  Pletcher,  d/b/a  Little  Rock 
Coal    Co.;    M.   L.   Coal    Corp.;    Mars   Mining 
Corp.;  Mary  Jean  Coal  Co..  Inc.;  Victor  May. 
d/b/a  May  &  Bevlna  Coal  Co.;  Mill  Branch 
Coal   Co.,    Inc.;    Ronald   D.    Murphy,   d/b/a 
Miller  &   Murphy   Coal   Co.;    C.   E.   Tackett, 
d/b/a  Mohawk  Co*l   Co.;    N  &  W  Coal  Co., 
Inc.;  Newsom  Bros..  Inc.;  Sam  Pecco,  d/b/a 
Peoco  Coal  Co.;  Custer  C.  Plckleslmer.  d/b/a 
Plckleslmer  Coal  Co.;   Prank  Milliter,  d/b/a 
Pike  Elkhom  Coal  Co.;  Alvle  Oreene.  d/b/a 
Pond   Creek   Coal    Co.;    Potter   Bros.   Mining 
Co.,  Inc.;  Pounding  MIU  Coal  Co.,  Inc.;  RaU 
Dotson.  d/b/a  R  4  D  Coal  Co.;  R.  M.  Mining 
Co..  Inc.;  Asa  Wright,  d/b/a  A  &  E  Coal  Co.; 
Alma    Coal    Corp.;    Hoover    Bartley,    d/b/a 
Ann    Coal    Co.;    Blake    Blevlns,    d/b/a    Art 
Coal  Co.;  Bartley  Fuel  Corp.;  Poster  Bentley. 
d  b,a  Bentley  &.  Holcomb  Coal   Co.;    Prank 
Salyers.    Jr..    d  b  a    Camp    Pork    Puel    Co.; 
Victor  Fields,  d,b  a  Chllders  &  Fields  Coal 
Co.;  Jimmy  Coleman,  d  b,  a  Coleman  &  Tabor 
Coal    Co.;    Leonard    Tounce,    d/b/a    Debbie 
Mining   Co.;    Robert   Holcomb.   d/b/a   Dixie 
Mining    Co.;    Ooffery    Salyer,    d/b/a    Eddie 
Coal  Co.;   Elk  Branch  Mining  Corp.;  Harold 
D.  Hawkins,  d/b/a  H.  H.  &  B,  Coal  Co.;  Hall 
Coal  Oo..  Inc.;  Harvey  Hodge,  d/b/a  Harvey 
Hodge  Coal  Co.;  Hawkins  Coal  Co..  Inc..  Roy 
Hawkins,  d/b/a  Hawkins  &  Swlney  Coal  Co. 
Charlie   Tester,   d/b  a   Horseshoe    Coal    Co. 
Prank  Fields,  d  b/a  Howell  &  Fields  Coal  Co. 
Johns  Creek  Elkhorn  Coal  Corp.;  Leigh  Coal 
Co.,    Inc  :    Dennis   Bartley,   d  b/a   Low   Oap 
Coal   Co.;    Jlmmle  Ratllff,  d/b,  a  Mary  Ann 
Coal   Co.:    Ralph   May,  d/b/a  May  &  John- 
son Coal  Co.;  ME-AW  Coal  Oo.,  Inc.;  Ponso 
Mulllns,  d/b  a  MulUns  &  MulUns  Coal  Co.; 
Jlmmle    MuUlns,    d,  b  a    Mulllns    &    Ratllff 
Coal  Co.:   Pike  Island  Coal  Co.,  Inc.;   Potter 
Mining  Co..  Inc.;  C.  D.  Roberts,  d/b/a  R.  O. 
Mining  Co.;  Raccoon-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Inc.; 
Race  Pork  Coal  Corp  .  Inc.;  Kerry  Hamilton, 
d  b/a  Richard   Coal   Co.;    Arnold   Salisbury, 
d  b/a  E.  M.  Coal  Co.;  Jimmy  Hawkins,  d/b/a 
Sloan  &  Hawkins  Coal   Co.;    Mrs.   Jeannene 
Smith,  d/b  a  Smith  Bros.  Coal  Co.;  Stand- 
ard Sign  &  Signal  Co..  Inc.;  Arnold  Thacker. 
db/a  Thacker  Bros.  Coal  Co.;  Daniel  Chlld- 
ers, d/b  a  Two  Rose  Coal  Co  ;  Guy  Browning, 
d  b/a  UAC  Industries;    Atlas  Potter,  d/b/a 
Wolfhead   Coal    Co.;    Dowzell   Ramey,   d/b/a 
Ramey  Coal  Co.;  Ralph  Skeens.  d,b/a  Ramey 
&    Skeens    Coal    Co.;    Shelby    Valley    Enter- 
prises,   Inc.;    James    A.    Smallwood,    d/b/a 
Smallwood  Coal  Co.;  Southern  Coal  Co.,  Inc.; 
Bennle  P.  Sloane.  d  b'a  Spring  Branch  Coal 
Co  ;  Stanley  Osborne,  d/b/a  Trace  Pork  Coal 
Co.;     OUbext    Leonard,    d/b'a    Tripple    "X" 
Coal  Co.;   Ooebel  Stalker.  Jr.,  d/b/a  Trojan 
Coal  Co.;  Asne  Varney,  Jr..  d'b'a  V  &  T  Coal 
Co;     Clell    Vance,    d  b  a    Vanco    Coal    Co.; 
WUlle  Dotson,  d/b/a  WUlle  Dotson  Coal  Co.; 
Larry  Hunt,  d/b  a  Flint  Rock  Coal  Co.;  Don 
Roger    Lawson,    d/b/a    Lawson    &    Coleman 
Coal  Co.;  Cecil  Chaney.  d/b  a  Little  Hackney 
Coal  Col.;  Cecil  Chaney,  d/b/a  Thorte-Parley 
Coal  Co.;  Douglas  Daniels,  d/b  a  M  &  D  Coal 
Co.;    Hobert  Wltten.   d/b'a  L    B.   Coal  Co.; 
Paul    Daniels,    d/b  a    Big    Three    Coal    Co.; 
Burbage  Casey,  d/b  a  Casey  Coal  Co.;  Ken- 
tucky Elkhom  Coals.  Inc.;  W.  K.  Loftis,  d/b/a 
Loftla  Coal  Co.;    Mont  Fields.  d/b/«  Fields 
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Coal  Co.;  Winfred  Salyer.  d/b/a  Win's  Coal 
Co.;  Elzy  MuUlns.  d/b/a  Bartley  &  Mulllns 
Coal  Co.;  Lewis  Howard,  d/b/a  Leslie  County 
Mining  Co.;  Plantlffs.  vs.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Elburt  Osbom, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Defendants. 
I 

The  plaintiffs  state  that  they  are,  or  have 
been,  the  ovraers  and  operators  of  coal  mines 
as  defined  by  the  provisions  of  S  3(h),  Pub- 
lic Law  91-173,  "Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969",  Tit.  30  USC  5  802 
(h),  and  that  they  have  each  engaged  in 
the  work  of  preparing  coal  as  defined  by 
}  3(1),  Public  Law  91-173.  Tit.  30  USC  {  802 
(1).  and  that  they  are  each,  or  have  been, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  Public  Law 
91-173  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  S  4 
thereof.  Tit.  30  USC  S  803  of  such  Act. 
n 

The  defendants  are  respectively  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  specified  in  $  3(a) 
of  said  Act.  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  said 
Act. 

in 

The  coal  mines  of  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
places  of  operation  are  located  In  various 
places  within  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Southern  area  of  West  Virginia. 
and  the  Western  area  of  Virginia. 

rv 
This  action  concerns  the  constitutionality 
of  a  congressional  act  and  Involves  potential 
liabilities  to  each  of  the  plaintiffs  for  fines 
up  to  $50,000.00  and  is  cognizable  under  the 
provisions  of  Tit.  28,  USC  5  1331  and  Tit 
28  USC  S  1391. 

V 

The  "Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act  of 
1969"  Is  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation it  Welfare.  The  primary  administra- 
tive responslbUlty  of  enforcing  said  Act  Is 
vested  m  the  Bureau  of  Mines  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  Interior  and  the  Director  of  said  Bureau 
are  named  as  parties  hereto  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  superior  officers  of  agents, 
servants,  and  employees  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  charged  with  the  Investiga- 
tion of  possible  violations  of  said  Act. 

The  commencement  and  institution  of 
proceedings  for  the  Imposition  of  penalties 
against  the  plaintiffs  In  this  action,  the  trial 
of  such  charges,  and  their  ultimate  enforce- 
ment by  collection  and  other  remedies  by 
said  Act  are  vested  In  these  officers.  They 
are  necessary  and  proper  parties  to  this  ac- 
tion by  virtue  of  such  facts. 

VI 

The  defendants,  or  their  predecessors  In 
office,  on  November  20.  1970,  published  In 
the  Federal  Register.  Volume  36.  No.  226, 
mandatory  health  and  safety  standards  for 
underground  mining  In  such  a  manner  as 
not  being  in  accordance  with  Title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-173,  In  that  In  the  development 
of  said  mandatory  safety  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary did  not  consult  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  state  agencies,  appropriate 
representatives  of  the  coal  mine  operator  and 
miners  as  provided  In  5  lOl.  Title  I,  of  said 
Act.  Subsequently,  regulations  have  been 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  compliance  with  the  forego- 
ing i  101(e)  of  said  Act. 


PubUc  Law  91-173,  entitled  the  "Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969", 
Is  unconstitutional  In  that  it  permits  and 
requires  the  Imposition  of  penalties,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  of  fines  up  to  9£0.- 
000.00  or  Imprisonment  for  five  years,  or  tx>th. 
without  setting  out  or  establishing  any  ob- 
jective standards  by  which  the  conduct  of  the 
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operator  can  b«  testad.  and  accordingly, 
denies  due  process  of  law  to  these  plaintiffs 
and  persons  of  Uke  situation. 

vnz 
The  plaintiffs  are,  for  the  most  part,  small 
mine  operators,  and  enforcement  of  PubUc 
Law  91-173  and  the  regulations  adopt«d  U- 
legaUy  piirsuant  thereto,  and  the  defendants, 
through  their  agents,  have  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
proposed  fines  and  are  undertaking  to  Im- 
pose fines  In  a  different  proportion  and  ratio 
m  these  small  mines  than  they  have  been 
in  large  mines,  and  have  undsrtaken  to  en- 
force this  Act  in  a  discrlmlnaitory  fashion 
which  denies  these  plaintiffs  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
should  be  enjoined  from  such  oonduot. 

IX 

Section  109(a)  (3)  of  PubUc  Law  91-173 
provides  as  f  oUows ; 

"(3)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  under  this  Act  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
and  the  Secretary  has  determined  by  decision 
Incorporating  his  findings  of  fact  therein, 
thait  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  which  is  warranted,  and  In- 
corporating, when  appropriate,  an  order 
therein  requiring  that  the  penalty  be  paid. 
Where  apprc^riate.  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
solidate such  hearings  with  other  proceed- 
ings under  section  106  of  this  title.  Any  hear- 
ing under  this  section  shall  be  of  record 
and  shaU  be  subject  to  section  554  of  title  6 
of  the  United  States  Code." 

In  spite  of  this  provision,  t^e  defendants, 
or  their  predecessors  in  office,  promulgated 
on  January  14.  1971.  regiUatlon.  Part  100 
"Civil  Penalties  for  Violation  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969", 
a  patently,  coercive,  and  Illegal  regulation 
which,  among  other  things,  sets  out  a  sched- 
ule of  penalty  ranges  which  were  not  adopted 
as  provided  by  law,  and  which  deprive  these 
plaintiffs  and  p>ersons  of  like  situation  of 
equal  protection  of  law  and  due  process  of 
law. 

These  plaintiffs,  and  others  similarly  sit- 
uated, are  being  denied  equal  protection  of 
the  law  in  that  defendtmts,  their  agents, 
servants,  and  employees  are  enforcing  some 
of  the  requirements  of  said  Public  Law  91- 
173  In  an  Illegal  and  discriminatory  manner 
In  that  the  requirements  with  respect  to 
ventUatlon  and  dust  control  standards  as 
set  out  In  {  303  of  said  Act  are  not  being 
enforced  In  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  but  are  being  enforced  In  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  of  those  areas  in 
which  plaintiffs  operate  coal  mines. 

X 

The  plaintiffs  state  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1970.  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
nesses, the  number  of  men  employed  by 
them,  and  their  total  productions  for  the 
year  were: 


Nim* 


Number 

of  men 

employed 


Tonruge 
production 


Ntme 


Number 

of  men  Tonnife 

employed       production 


Name 


Number 

of  men 

employ  ad 


Tonnage 
production 


Bill  McKinney,  d/b/a,  B.  &  M. 

Coal  Co 

McKinlay  Bartley,  d/b/a.  Bartley  t 

Ratllff  Coal  Co 

JacK  R  Belcher,  d/b/a.  Belcher 

Coal  Co 

Bi|  Sandy  Coal  Co  ,  Inc 

CMI  Vance,  d/b/a  Vanco  Coal  Co.... 
Cecil  Chaney,  d/b/a  Little  Hackney 

Coal  Co 

Cecil  Chaney,  d/b/a  Thorte-Fartay 

Coal  Co - 

Douglas  Daniels,  d/b/a  M.  t  D. 

Coal  Co 

Hobert  Witten,  d/b/a  L  B.  Coal  Co.. 
Winfred  Salyer,  d/b/a  Win's  Coal 

Co 

Elzy  Mullms,  d/b/a  Bartley  A  Mul- 
llns Coal  Co 
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22 

46.680 

7 

6,679 

7 
5 
U 

3,954 

9.764 

30.957 

76 

178, 887 

17 

35, 132 

9 

4 

11,366 
1,705 

5 

6.781 

9 

3,989 

Harold  D.  Hawkins,  d/b/a  H.  H.  & 

B.  Coal  C«.  (Hawkins  &  Co.  No. 

I4inl970) 12  83,091 

Arnold  Salisbury,  d/b/a  L  M.  Coal 

Co.  (Roberts  t  Salisbury  in 

1970) 4  2.10t 

Larry  Hunt,  d/b/a  Flmt  Rock  Coal 

Co.  (AbuiMJant  Ule  Corp.  in 

1970) 8  6,426 

Don  Roger  Lawson,  d/b/a  Lawson  • 

Coleman  Coal  Co.  (Wlticker  A 

Coleman  in  1970) 12  6,»48 

Custer  C.  PkUesimer,  d/b/a 

Picklesimer  Coal  Co 

JKk  C.  Rica,  d/b/a  J.  8i  H.  Coal  Co.. 
Paul  Daniels,  d/b/a  Big  Three  Coal 

Co.  (Blueribbon  Coal  Co.  in  1970). 
James  Spriggs,  d/b/a  Brushy  Fork 

Coal  Co 

Potter  Mining  Co.,  Inc 

C.  0.  Roberts,  d/b/a  R.  G.  Mining 

Co 

Raccoon-Elkhorn  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Kerry  Hamilton,  d/b/a  Richard  Coal 

Co 

Jimmy  Hawkins,  d/b/a  Sloan  & 

Hawkins  Coal  Co 

Mrs.  Jeannene  Smith,  d/b/a  Smitti 

Bros.  Coal  Co 

Standard  Sign  t  Signal  Co.,  Iik 

Arnold  Thacker,  d/b/a  Thacker 

Bros.  Coal  Co 

Daniel  Childers,  d/b/a  Two  Rose 

Coal  Co. 

Guy  Browning,  d/b/a,  UAC 

Industries - 

Atlas  Potter,  d/b/a.  Wolfbead  Coal 

Co 

Dowzell  Ramey,  d,'b/a.  Ramey  Coal 

Co 

Shelby  Valley  Enterprises,  Inc. 

James  A  Smallwood.  d/b/a. 

Smallwood  Coal  Co .- 

Southern  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Bennle  F.  Stone,  d/b/a,  Spring 

Branch  Coal  to ..- 

Stanley  Osborne,  d/b/a.  Trace  Fork 

Fork  Coal  Co 

Bill  Burgett.  d/b/a,  Uck  Fork  Coal 

Co - 

Lick  Fork  Mining  Co..  Inc 

M.  L  Coal  Corp 

Mars  Mining  Corp 

Mary  Jean  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Victor  May,  d/b/a  May  &  Beviiis 

Coal  Co 

Mill  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Inc... 

Ronald  D.  Murphy,  d/b/a,  Miller  ft 

Murphy  Coal  Co 

C.  E.  Tackett,  d/b/a.  Mohawk 

Coal  Co 

N.  »W.  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Newsom  Bros..  Inc 

Sam  Pecco,  d/b/a,  Pecco  Coal  Co... 
Victor  Owens,  d/b/a.  Double  "0" 

Coal  Co - 

Duncan  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Easton  Construction  Co.,  Inc 

Elkhorn  Fuel,  Inc. 

Francis  &  Sons  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

James  L  Griffith,  d/b/a.  Griffith 

Coal  Co - 

Harold  Witten.  d/b/a.  HaroM 

Witten  Coal  Co 

Branson  Coleman,  d/b/a.  Highland 

Coal  Co - 

Hilmar  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Bruce  Huffman,  d/b,'a,  Huffman 

Mining  Co 

Walter  Mulllns,  d/b/a,  Jill  Mining 

Co 

Kermit  France,  d/b/a,  K.  F.  Coal 

Co... 

Kermit  Meade  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Lee  Davis,  d/b/a.  L,  Coal  Co 

Earl  Ward,  d/b/a,  L  &  W.  Coal  Co... 
Alvle  Greene,  d/b/a,  Pond  Creek 

Coal  Co.- 

Potter  Bros.  Mining  Ca,  Inc 

Hoover  Bartley,  d/b/a,  Ann  Coal 

Co - 

Blake  Blevins,  d/b/a.  Art  Coal  Co.. 
Foster  Bentley.  d/b/a,  Bentley  & 

Hok»mb  Coal  Co 

Frank  Salyers,  Jr.,  d/b/a,  Camp 

Fork  Fuel  Co 

Victor  Fields,  d/b/a.  Childers  ft 

Fields  Coal  Co 

Jimmie  Coleman,  d/b/a,  Coleman  ft 

Tabor  Coal  Co 

Leonard  Younce.  d/b/a.  Debbie 

Mining  Co 

Goffery  Salyer,  d/b/a,  Eddie  Cos! 

Co.- -  - -. 

Elk  Branch  Mining  Corp 

Goabal  Stalker.  Jr..  d/b/a,  Trojan 

CoaICo 13  24,912 


3 
6 

3,000 
16,050 

6 

39.500 

4 

S3 

15,288 
126,474 

5 

21 

10,376 
54,6*4 

7 

1,376 

10 

30,362 

8 

14 

3,918 
44.261 

6 

13,670 

10 

57,498 

28 

60.982 

6 

14,215 

11 
17 

23,996 
5,198 

7 
13 

23,407 
11,842 

12 

79.389 

4 

2,500 

15 
9 
16 

47 

7 

41,785 
35.067 
42.114 
117,810 
16,761 

14 
16 

20.405 
73,064 

5 

7,547 

8 
15 

5 
13 

7,906 
30,037 
26,125 
16.361 

18 
14 
25 
19 

7 

43,002 
30,  723 
70.000 
12,129 
37,550 

6 

15,466 

12 

13. 133 

22 
9 

14,169 

9,870 

IS 

28,230 

34 

82,661 

16 

16 

S 

7 

37.543 

35,031 

10.724 

4,485 

10 
7 

5.750 
55,295 

10 
8 

32.455 
40,541 

19 

5.625 

8 

74,272 

7 

30,388 

5 

5,076 

20 

80,378 

14 
14 

65.429 
101,873 

Asne  Vamay.  Jr..  d/b/a,  V.  ft  T. 

CoriCo 

Theodore  Parker,  d/b/a,  &>nn  ft 

Parker  Coal  Co 

Cecil  Dotnn,  d/b/V,  D.  ft  O.'Coal' 

Co 

Bill  Fouch,  d/b/a,  D.  F.  Preece 

Coal  Co 
Jack  Roberts,  d/b/a,  D.R.f .  Coal 

Co 

Earl  Compton.  Jr.,  d/b/a,  Oaiui* 

CoaICo 

Hall  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Harvty  Hodge,  d/b/a,  Harvey  Hodge 

Coal  Co 

Roy  Hawkins,  d/b/a,  Hawkins  ft 

Swiney  CoaICo 

Frank  Fields,  d/b/a,  Howell  ft 

Fields  Coal  Co 

Johns  Creek  Elkhorn  Coal  Corp 

Leigh  CoaICo..  Inc 

Dennis  Bartley,  d/b/a.  Lew  Gap 

CoaICo 

Jimmie  Ratliff,  d/b/a,  Mary  Ann 

CoaICo 

Ralph  May,  d/b/a.  May  ft 

Johnson  CoaICo 

ME-AW  Coal  Co..  Inc 

Fonso  MuHins,  d/b/a,  Mulllns  ft 

MullinsCoalCo 

Jimmie  MuMins,  d/b/a,  MuUins  ft 

Ratliff  Coal  Co 

Pike  Island  Coat  Co.,  Inc 

Canada  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Caney  Branch  Coal  Co.,  Inc 

Earl  Ward,  d/b/a,  Cantrelt  Coat  Co.. 
James  R.  Rice,  d/b/a  Carol  Coal  Co.. 

Coleman  Mining  Co..  Inc 

Compton  ft  Compton  Coal  Co.,  Inc.. 
Edward  PotUr,  d/b/a  Ed  Potter  Coal 

Co 

Rail  Dotson,  d/b/a,  R.  ft  D.  Coal  Co. . 

R.  M.  Mining  Co.,  Inc 

Asa  Wright,  d/b/a,  A.  ft  L  Coal  Co. . 
Ralph   Skeens,   d/b/a,    Ramey    ft 

Skeens  Coal  Co  - 

W.  K.  Loftis,  d/b/a,  Loftis  Coal  Co... 

Kentucky  Elkhorn  Coals,  Inc 

Lewis  Howard,  d/b/a,  Leslie  County 

Mining  Co 

Total - 


11 

27. 721 

8 

24,810 

4 

1,860 

6 

4,836 

26 

153.383 

12 
10 

65,308 

44,253 

10 

20.355 

14 

12,752 

8 
81 
64 

14,997 
556,423 
121,091 

6 

45, 5M 

7 

10.275 

6 

5 

13.734 
4,554 

35 

33,713 

16 
7 

12 

86 
7 

22 
9 

33 

63,049 
29,509 
36.214 
285.753 
27, 131 
23, 075 
3,825 
82,026 

28 

20 

75 

6 

140,000 

73. 6U 

300.000 

16. 717 

16 
60 
55 

42.303 
225.000 

250.000 

78 

84,162 

1,835 

5,312,141 

The  plaintiffs,  acting  on  legal  advice,  be- 
lieved that  there  were  serious  constitutional 
questions  with  respect  to  said  Act.  and  that 
there  were  questions  of  constitutional  Im- 
port in  the  administration  of  said  Act.  they 
each  determined  to  and  have  filed  protests  to 
all  proposed  assessments  to  clvU  penalties 
and  protested  proposed  amended  orders  of 
assessment.  That  at  each  step  of  the  admin- 
istrative process  adopted  in  violation  of  the 
Act.  they  have  been  warned  by  the  agents, 
servants,  and  employees  of  defendants  that 
they  were  subject  to  {lenaltiee  substantiaUy 
higher  than  those  proposed;  that  after  the 
defendants,  acting  through  the  trial  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Interior,  commenced 
administrative  proceedings  for  the  determi- 
nation and  infliction  of  civil  penalties,  the 
plaintiffs,  and  members  of  their  class,  have 
been  warned  of  llabiUties  ranging  up  to  1,000 
[wrcent  of  proposed  assessments. 

Offers  have  been  made  in  the  form  of 
amended  proposed  assessments  that  negligi- 
ble amounts  could  be  paid  to  buy  peace  for 
aUeged  violations  of  the  Act. 

In  truth  and  In  fact,  the  defendant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  not  conducted  any 
hearings  to  determine  if  there  had  been  vio- 
lations such  as  to  warrant  the  imposition 
of  civil  penalties  permitted  by  the  Act  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  provided  In  the 
Act. 

The  Act  does  not  mandatorily  require  a 
civil  penalty  for  each  vicdatton.  but  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  civil  penalties  is  to 
t>e  made  as  a  matter  of  sound  discretion 
shaped  by  relevant  factors  recited  in  the  Act 
and  the  circumstamces  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion for  which  a  penalty  is  sought. 
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The  pUtntUb  are  being  denied  eqtul  pro- 
tectloD,  of  the  law  and  due  proceM  of  law  In 
that  tbe  defendants  are  not  undertaking  to 
enforce  certain  sectlona  of  tbe  "Pederal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  IMB'  as 
■Calnst  certain  coal  mining  operaton  while 
TlgorouBly  attempting,  to  the  dlaadvantage  of 
these  puilntllTs,  to  enforce  the  Act  against 
theoe  plamtlffa,  thereby  denying  them  their 
constitutional  rights. 

xxn 
The  discriminatory  enforoement  of  tbe 
Act  Is  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  tbe  United  States  by  causing. 
Involuntary  and  voluntary,  clostirea  of  ooal 
mines  at  a  time  when  tbe  energy  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  require  the  ez- 
panaton  of  the  production  of  foosll  fuels 
rather  than  a  reduction  of  production;  that 
such  attempt  is  being  made  in  the  guise  of 
health  and  safety  when  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  Is  counterpro- 
ductive of  that  end. 

Tbe  dlBcrlmlnatory  enforcement  of  this 
unconstitutional  Act  has  caused  the  dos- 
ing of  mines,  the  loss  of  jobs  by  employees 
of  these  and  other  employers,  and  tbe  loss 
of  employment  opportunity  to  thousands  of 
workers  In  an  otherwise  economically  dls- 


ZT 

The  measurement  of  dust  as  provided  In 
said  Act  requiring  tbe  measurement  of  mine 
dust  by  tbe  use  of  the  ItJlX.  dust  sampling 
device  Is  arbitrary  and  caprlcioiis  in  that 
said  Instrument  is  demonstrably  inaccurate, 
and  requiring  closure  of  mines.  Imposition 
of  fines,  based  on  an  inaccurate  measuring 
device  and  standard  constitutes  a  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 

XVI 

The  plalntUTs  state  that  they  are  entitled 
to  an  Injunction  enjoining  and  restraining 
the  defendants,  or  their  delegates,  from  the 
enforcement  of  the  "Ooal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1060"  in  the  following  parUcu- 
lars:  (a)  the  provisions  of  tbe  Act  with  re- 
spect to  ventilation;  (b)  the  requirements  of 
tbe  Act  with  respect  to  tbe  amount  of  re- 
aplrable  dust  In  coal  mines;  (c)  the  pro- 
vlslckns  permitting  tbe  closxire  of  mines  and 
withdrawal  of  men  from  sections  of  mines 
where  no  objective  standards  authorizing 
such  actlOQ  are  provided  in  said  Act.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as 
aforesaid  Is  causing  the  plaintiffs  irreparable 
Injury  in  that  they  are  being  subject  to  tbe 
taking  of  their  {property  and  the  threatened 
denial  of  their  liberties  by  enfcvcement  of 
an  unconstltutloQal  act  or  by  discriminatory 
enforcement  of  the  Act  if  It  be  adjudged  ooc- 
stltutional;  for  such  injury,  they  have  no 
adequate  or  any  remedy  at  law;  that  a  tem- 
porary Injunction  iasvie  restraining  such 
actions  and  that  on  final  bearing,  the  same 
be  made  permanent  and  perpetual. 

xra 

Plaintiffs  state  that  a  three-Judge  oourt 
should  be  convened  for  tbe  dispositloa  of 
this  oaae  on  the  merits. 

WHEREFORE,  these  plaintiffs  demand 
Judgment  as  follows: 

1.  That  tbe  defendants  be  enjoined  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  "Ooal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969"  In  whole  and  in  more 
particularly  as  follows;  (a)  that  said  Act  Li 
luiconstitutlonal  and  oonflacatory  and  denies 
these  plaintiffs  equal  protection  of  the  Uw 
and  due  process  of  law,  and  applies  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and  behavior  as  to  these 
Plaintiffs  and  persona  ilmilarly  situated 
which  are  not  applied  to  industries  of  like  or 
similar  nature  to  Plaintiffs'  business;  (b) 
that  it  deprives  these  Plaintiffs  and  others 
persons  similarly  situated  of  due  process  of 
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law  and  that  It  operates  to  take  their  prop- 
erty without  just  compensation. 

2.  That  the  Defendants  be  temporarily 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  enforcing  the 
'Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969" 
if  it  be  found  constitutional  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  at  least  the  following  particulan: 

(a)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  with  respect 
to  ventilation;  (b)  The  reqiUrements  of  the 
Act  with  respect  to  tbe  amount  of  resplrable 
dust  in  coal  mines;  (c)  the  proriaiona  per- 
mitting the  closure  of  mines  and  withdrawal 
of  men  from  sections  of  mines  where  no  ob- 
jective standards  authorising  such  action 
are  provided  in  said  Act;  (d)  That  on  final 
hearing  said  injunction  be  made  permanent 
and  perpetual. 

3.  That  Plaintiffs  demand  a  three  judge 
court  be  convened  for  tbe  dl^xisitlaQ  of  this 
case  on  the  merits. 

4.  'niat  on  final  hearing  aald  Injunction 
be  made  permanent  and  petual. 

6.  That  Plaintiffs  demand  all  proper  relief. 
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HORTON  DISCUSSES  B.B..  1:  WEL- 
FARE, SOCIAL  SECURITY.  MEDI- 
CARE. AND  MEDICAID  REFORM 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mrw  towk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  yet  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive,  bills  to  come  before  the 
Congress  is  HJR.  1,  which  provides  for 
major  changes  In  welfare,  social  security, 
medicare,  and  medicaid  programs. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  approv- 
ing this  legislation.  If  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  almost  every  American  and  on  the 
relationships  between  governments  at  all 
levels. 

While  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  can  be  improved,  especially 
In  the  area  of  welfare  reform,  It  contains 
vast  improvements  over  the  present  sys- 
tem of  boieflts.  I  am  hopeful  that  when 
the  bill  Is  considered  by  the  Senate 
amendments  will  be  adopted  to  correct 
its  present  limitations. 

I  feel  its  enactment  by  both  Houses — 
with  the  necessary  amendments  and  re- 
visions— can  mark  an  improved  way  of 
life  for  millions  of  Americans. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  HJl.  1, 
I  wrote  a  series  of  five  articles  for  news- 
papers in  my  congressional  district,  dis- 
cussing general  and  specific  provisions  of 
Hil.  1  and  congresslonsJ  action  on  this 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  shai«  these  articles  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  because  I 
think  they  will  find  them  both  interesting 
and  useful. 

The  articles  follow : 
The  Pacts  About  HJR.  i:   Wkltaxx,  Social 

SCCUUTT,    UXDICAXX    AtTD    MSnCAm    RSVOSM 

On  May  38.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  for  favorable  considera- 
tion a  complex  bill,  687  pages  long,  known 
as  HJl.  1.  This  bill  contains  tbe  most  oom- 
prehensive  and  basic  reforms  in  the  welfare 
system,  the  social  seciirity  system,  and  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  of  any  bill  that  has  been 
before  Congress  In  recent  memory. 

The  bill,  as  described  in  a  386  page-long 


Committee  report,  contains  five  major  pro- 
gram reforms  in  the  welfare  and  old  age 
assistance  laws,  as  well  as  a  greater  nimiber 
of  reforms  In  the  social  security,  medicare 
and  medicaid  laws.  There  are  provisions  In 
this  bill  affecting  nearly  every  American  citi- 
zen, and  forging  basic  cbangee  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  tbe  Federal  government 
and  State  and  local  goremments  in  the  area 
of  welfare  and  public  assistance  for  tbe  aged, 
blind  and  disabled. 

WXLFAKX   SXFOBM   PSOVIBIONB 

The  foUowlztg  are  tbe  five  major  welfare 
reforms  provided  under  HR.  1: 

First:  Tbe  blU  reforms  (Meaent  programs  of 
welfare  aaslsrtanoe  to  needy  families  by  sep- 
arating applicants  who  are  employable  and 
asstgning  tl>em  a  separate  program  called 
Opportunities  for  Pamilles,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  pro- 
gram, for  families  with  an  employable  adult. 
Includes  training  and  work  Incentives  and 
work  requirement  programs,  as  well  as  day 
care  and  other  services. 

Second:  For  families  with  children  which 
do  not  Include  an  employable  adult,  the  bill 
establishes  a  FanUly  Assistance  Plan,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Onoe  a  fam- 
ily under  this  plan  Includes  an  employable 
adult,  tbe  family  would  be  referred  to  the 
Opportunity  for  FamiUes  program  in  the 
Labor  Department. 

77i<rd.  The  bill  provides  greater  equity  in 
welfare  payments  throughout  the  country 
xinder  both  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
and  Opportunities  for  PamUles)  and  would 
greatly  Improve  the  administration  of  wel- 
fare payments.  Payment  provisions  Include 
a  federal  minimum  benefit  of  •3,400  pier  year 
for  a  family  of  four,  uniform  national  pay- 
ment eligibility  standards,  payments  to 
families  where  the  fatber  is  working  full  time 
and  Is  stUl  within  rilglble  limits— thus  af- 
fording incentive  to  work  and  to  continue 
working,  rather  than  to  slip  Into  a  cycle  of 
dependence  on  welfare.  Federal  administra- 
tion of  payments  procedure  Is  also  provided. 

Fourth:  the  bill  replaces  tbe  three  State 
administered  programs  for  assistance  to  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  citizens  with  one  f»d- 
erally-admlniBteTed  program  under  tlte  Social 
Security  Adminlstratlan,  Including  national 
eligibility  standards,  and  including  federal 
payment  of  basic  benefit  levels  to  aged,  blind 
and  disabled  recipients. 

Fifth.:  The  bill  provides  for  federal  admin- 
istration of  not  only  the  federal  payment 
levels,  but  also  of  optional  supplemental  pay- 
ments which  may  be  made  by  states  or 
localities.  Federal  pick-up  of  all  administra- 
tion costs  would  save  states  and  localities 
over  11.5  billion  In  the  first  year,  and  would 
save  New  York  State  about  $188  million. 

SOCIAL  sBcaarrT,  uzdicauk  and  mxdicaid 
■xrosMS 

HJt.  1  contain*  several  extensive  Social 
Security  reforms.  Including  an  across  the 
board  Increase  In  benefits  of  6%  as  of  June, 
1972.  This  would  be  on  top  of  the  10%  in- 
creases enacted  in  March,  1971. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  for  automatic 
cost-of -living  Increases  in  benefits,  similar  to 
a  provision  passed  by  tbe  House  but  rejected 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  There  are  also  sub- 
stantial reforms  in  the  earned  Income  limita- 
tion (retirement  test) ,  in  benefits  for  widows, 
widowers  and  dependents,  and  In  disability 
benefit  payments. 

Tbe  Medicare  program  Is  broadened  to 
include  disabled  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  recipients,  and  guarantee  Is  added 
that  no  Increase  in  premium  payments  will  be 
required  unleas  there  Is  a  general  Increase  In 
benefits. 

To  pay  for  Social  Seciirlty  and  Medicare 
reforms,  the  Mil  seeks  an  Increase  in  tbe 
Social  Security  tax  earnings  base  to  •10.300 
beginning  in  January,  1972. 
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Finally,  tbe  bill  provides  minor  Income  tax 
law  reforms  to  permit  deduction  for  child 
care  expenses  of  working  mothers,  and  to 
expand  and  simplify  the  existing  retirement 
income  credit  provisions. 

Further  articles  In  this  series  will  discuss 
each  of  these  reforms  in  greater  detail.  In  the 
meantime.  Members  of  Congress  will  be  con- 
sidering each  of  these  provisions,  and  wUl 
undoubtedly  hear  from  constituents  with 
arguments  both  for  and  against  this  complex 
bUl. 

Thx  Facts  Aboitt  Welfarx  RKrout — Past  I 

Legislation  providing  for  welfare  reform 
has  been  the  subject  of  Intensive  debate 
since  tbe  last  Congress,  but  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached.  Tbe  welfare  situation 
has  reached  a  state  of  crisis  during  the  past 
10  years. 

Tbe  present  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program  (AFDC)  Is  one  example  of 
why  welfare  reform  Is  needed.  Operated  by 
54  separate  Jurisdictions,  the  AFDC  program 
Is  characterized  by  a  growing  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  tbe  taxpaylng  public, 
coupled  with  Increasing  bitterness  from  wel- 
fare recipients  about  a  system  which  extracts 
self-respect  as  the  price  of  its  benefits.  AFDC 
programs  inspire  hofwlessness  from  those 
who  have  been  trapped  in  a  life  on  the  dole 
from  which  the  possibUity  of  escape  seems 
rwnote.  They  foster  more  and  more  welfare 
and  less  and  less  work. 

The  effects  of  these  factors  can  be  meas- 
ured by  tbe  geometrically  Increasing  costs 
and  caseloads  in  the  1960'8 — during  tbe  last 
decade,  the  AFDC  rolls  grew  by  4.4  million 
people  and  the  cost  to  taxpayers  Increased  to 
•2.5  bUlion  per  year.  If  the  situation  in  wel- 
fare was  alarming  at  the  beginning  of  1970, 
the  program  Is  now  completely  out  of  control. 
The  number  of  AFDC  recipients  rose  from 
7,501,000  In  January,  1970  to  9,773,000  In 
January,  1971 — 2.25  million  more  people  In 
one  year! 

Immediate  and  far-reaching  action  Is 
needed.  Attempts  to  patch  up  the  present 
system  simply  will  not  work  and  would  lead 
to  nothing  but  disillusionment  and  recrimi- 
nation. HR.  1  Is  designed  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  a  basic  function  of  government — as- 
sisting its  citizens  to  a  better  life. 

H.R.  i  provides  a  partial  Federal  takeover 
of  the  welfare  system  which  would  lift  from 
state  and  local  governments  the  terrific  finan- 
cial burden  of  employees  and  Installations 
needed  for  the  effective  Implementation  of 
welfare.  If  H.R.  1  Is  enacted,  New  York  State 
would  save  a  total  of  •188.4  mlUlon  Is  the 
first  year. 

Each  family  of  four  earning  a  total  of 
$4,140  or  less  would  be  eligible  for  assistance 
The  amount  of  Federal  benefits  would  vary 
from  a  maximum  of  •2,400  for  a  four-person 
family  with  no  Income  to  a  minimum  of  J120 
if  the  family  Is  earning  84.140.  State  and 
local  governments,  at  their  own  discretion, 
could   supplement   these   Federal   payments. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  bill  Is 
that  the  receipt  of  welfare  benefits  shoiUd 
be  a  temporary  status  and  not  a  way  of  life. 
Two  basic  difficulties  have  appeared  In  past 
legislative  efforts  to  return  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  self-sufllclency:  1)  all  recipients  have 
been  lumped  together  without  any  realis- 
tic assessment  of  their  ability  to  enter  the 
labor  force  and  2)  authority  for  employment 
and  training  programs  have  been  diffused 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

The  proposed  bill  meets  both  of  these 
problems  by  creating  an  entirely  separate 
program  for  those  who  are  defined  under 
the  bill  as  available  for  employment  and  by 
assigning  exclusive  responsibility  for  this 
program   to    tbe   Department   of    Labor. 

About  2.8  million  families,  having  an  em- 
ployable adult,  would  enter  this  Opportuni- 
ties   for    Pamilles    program    and    about    1.4 
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million  families  with  no  employable  adult, 
would  enter  the  Family  Assistance  program. 
While  allowing  a  family  of  four  earning 
•4,140  or  less  to  receive  benefits  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  families  on  the  welfare 
rolls  during  the  first  years  of  operation.  It 
Is  this  provision  which  offers  work  incentive 
and  a  start  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency 
for  the  needy.  Since  working  poor  families 
would  be  added  to  the  roUs,  they  would 
not  receive  the  maximum  benefits  payable 
to  unemployable  recipients.  In  other  words, 
a  short-run  Increase  In  costs  will  lead  to  a 
long-run  decrease  in  both  costs  and  num- 
bers of  people  who  require  Federal 
assistance. 

The  bill  would  require  that  all  employa- 
ble adults  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  unless  they  are  exempted  by  the  law 
Itself.  The  bin  provides  specific  categories 
of  exemptions.  Only  those  Individuals  who 
are  so  ill.  Incapacitated  or  of  advanced  age 
that  they  are  unable  to  work,  or  are  moth- 
ers of  children  under  3  years  of  age  (6 
years  of  age  for  the  first  2  years),  or  are 
under  the  age  of  16  or  under  the  age  of  22 
and  regularly  attending  school  would  be 
exempt  from  registration  for  employment  or 
training.  Individuals  In  these  categories 
would  have  the  privilege  of  registering  If 
they  wish. 

Any  eligible  person  who  did  not  register  or 
take  work  or  training  as  required  wovUd  sub- 
ject bis  family  to  a  penalty  of  an  •SCO  per 
year  reduction  In  benefits.  Every  person  re- 
ceiving training  would  receive  about  •SO  a 
month  iA  an  additional  Incentive  to  stay  in 
training.  As  an  Incentive  for  work,  the  first 
•720  earned,  plus  one-third  of  the  remainder 
of  annual  earnings,  would  not  be  used  to  re- 
duce family  benefits. 

In  other  words,  up  to  the  maximum  In- 
come level  for  eligibility,  every  •S  earned 
above  ^720  woxild  reduce  the  welfare  benefits 
by  •I. 

The  American  people  have  traditionally 
been  sympathetic  and  willing  to  help  those 
who  are  In  need.  But  I  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  a  system  which  re- 
sults In  promoting  welfare  as  a  way  of  life. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  1  are  aimed  at  provid- 
ing adequate  assistance  to  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  cre- 
ating a  system  of  assistance  which  will  maxi- 
mize the  incentive  and  the  obligation  of 
those  who  are  able  to  work  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  Facts  About  Wcljake  Reform — 
Pabt  n 
In  addition  to  establishing  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  and  the  Opportunities  for 
Families  Program,  H.R.  1  contains  Important 
provisions  affecting  assistance  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  recipients,  the  provision 
of  child  care  for  needy  families,  and  the  over- 
all financial  consequences  of  these  changes 
for  state  and  local  taxpayers. 

AGED.   BLIND  AND  DISABLED 

The  existing  Federal-State  programs  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind  and  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  would  be  repealed,  effective 
July  1.  1972,  and  a  new.  totally  Federal  pro- 
gram would  be  effective  on  that  date.  The 
new  national  program  Is  designed  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  needy  people  who  have 
reached  age  65  or  are  blind  or  disabled  and 
would  be  established  in  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  program  would  be  Euimlnlstered  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  through 
its  present  administrative  framework  and 
facilities. 

Individuals  or  couples  could  be  eligible  for 
assistance  when  their  monthly  Income  Is  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  full  monthly  pay- 
ment. 

Full  monthly  benefits  for  a  single  Individ- 
ual would  be  (130  for  fiscal  year  1973;  ^140 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  •ISO  thereafter.  Pull 
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monthly  benefits  for  an  individual  with  an 
eligible  sptouse  would  be  ^195  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  ^200  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  there- 
after. 

Disabled  and  blind  beneficiaries  would  be 
referred  to  State  agencies  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  A  beneficiary  who  re- 
fused without  good  cause  any  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  offered  would  not  be 
eligible  for  benefits. 

DAT  CAXX 

The  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  are  each  given  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  arranging  day 
care  for  their  respective  recipients  under 
the  Opportunities  for  Families  program  and 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  who  need  such 
day  care  In  order  to  participate  in  training, 
employment  or  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Where  such  care  can  be  obtained  in  facul- 
ties developed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
these    would    be    utUlzed. 

Insofar  as  possible,  arrangements  would  be 
made  for  after  school  care  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  All  day  care  vrould  be  sub- 
ject to  standards  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HBW,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Both  Secretaries  would 
have  authority  to  make  grants  and  contracts 
for  payment  of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  care.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have 
total  responsibility  for  construction  of  facil- 
ities. ^700  million  would  be  authorized  for 
the  provision  of  child  care  services  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  and  such  sums  as  Congress  may 
appropriate  In  subsequent  years.  In  addition, 
•50  million  would  be  authorized  for  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  child  care  facilities 
lor  each  fiscal  year. 

FINANCIAL  EFFECTS  ON  STATES 

If  a  State  decides  to  supplement  the  basic 
Federal  payment.  It  would  be  required  to 
provide  benefit  amounts  that  do  not  under- 
mine the  earnings  disregard  provision.  A 
State  coiild  agree  to  have  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment make  tbe  supplementary  payments 
on  behalf  of  the  State.  If  a  State  agrees  to 
have  the  Federal  government  make  its  sup- 
plemental payments,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  pay  tbe  full  administrative  costs 
of  making  such  payments,  but  If  It  makes  Its 
own  payments  tbe  State  would  pay  all  of 
such  costs. 

States  could  but  would  not  be  required  to 
cover  under  medicaid  presons  who  are  made 
newly  eligible  for  cash  benefits  under  the  bill. 

The  Federal  government.  In  administer- 
ing supplemental  benefits  on  behalf  of  a 
State,  would  be  required  to  recognize  a  resi- 
dency requirement  If  the  State  decided  to 
Impose  such  a  requirement. 

States  would  be  guaranteed  that,  if  they 
make  payments  supplemental  to  the  Federal 
adult  or  family  programs,  it  would  cost  them 
no  more  to  do  so  than  the  amount  of  their 
total  expenditures  for  cash  public  assistance 
payments   during   calendar   year    1971. 

This  would  be  to  tbe  extent  that  the  Fed- 
eral payments  and  the  State  supplementary 
payments  to  recipients  do  not  exceed  tbe 
payment  levels  In  effect  under  the  public  as- 
sistance programs  In  the  State  for  January 
1971.  The  food  stamp  values  would  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  whether  the 
guarantee  would  go  into  effect  If  the  State 
p>ays  In  cash  the  value  of  food  stan^is.  Most 
States  would  save  money  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill;  this  provision  would  guarantee 
that  no  State  would  lose  money. 

While  these  reforms  may  seem  minor  com- 
pared to  tbe  overhaul  of  the  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Impendent  Children  program 
(AFDC)  and  the  Imposition  of  work  and 
training  requirements,  they  serve  to  round 
out  the  commitment  which  HJt.  1  makes  to 
total  reform  of  the  present  welfare  system, 
and  to  Improve  that  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  recipient,  tbe  taxpayer.  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  overall  ad- 
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mlnlatratlTe  prlarlUM  of  tbe  cmmnt  walfkr* 
crMs. 


HJt.  I — Social  Sbcuhztt.  **»""•»".  amb 
MmTr*n)  Psovisioks 

H^  1  contAliu  mAny  nflodad  refonns  ftf- 
f«etliig  tb«  SodAl  SMnulty,  Uwllcmn  and 
ICKUoald  programs.  Under  proTlxkuu  of  thla 
bUl.  additional  beneflta  would  b«  arallabl*  to 
millions  of  our  nation's  elderly,  poor  and 
disabled. 

PaOTIBIONS   IXLATDfO   TO   THK   SOCIAL   MCUaiTI 
CASH    BKNXPRS    PBOGBAM 

Social  Security  benefits  would  be  lacreaaed 
by  6  percent.  Tbe  nUnlmnm  bei>eflt  would  be 
Increased  from  970.40  to  974.00  a  montb.  The 
average  old-a«e  Uuorance  benefit  would  rise 
from  an  estimated  $138  to  $141  a  month  and 
the  average  benefit  for  aged  couples  would  In- 
crease from  an  estimated  9323  to  9334  a 
month.  Special  benefits  for  persona  age  73 
and  over  who  are  not  Insured  for  regular 
benefits  would  be  increased  from  948.30  to 
9S0.80  for  individuals  and  from  972.S0  to 
978  JO  for  couples. 

The  effective  date  would  be  June  1973. 

More  than  37.4  million  benefldarles  would 
become  entitled  for  higher  payments  and 
18.000  people  wotild  become  newly  eligible. 
About  93.1  blUlon  In  additional  benefits 
would  be  paid  In  the  first  full  year. 

Social  Security  benefits  wo\ild  be  auto- 
matically Increased  according  to  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Increases  oould  occur  only 
once  a  year,  provided  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  liuTeaaed  by  at  least  3  percent 
and  that  legislation  increasing  benefits  bad 
neither  been  enacted  nor  become  effective  in 
the  previous  year. 

In  any  year  In  which  automatic  benefit  In- 
crease becomes  effective,  the  Social  Security 
contribution  and  benefit  base  would  be  auto- 
matically Increased  according  to  the  rise  In 
average  wages  covered  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  (If  wage  levels  had  gone  up 
sufficiently) . 

In  any  year  In  which  an  automatic  bene- 
fit increase  becomes  effective,  tbe  exempt 
amount  under  the  retirement  test  would  be 
automatically  Increased  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  is 
Increased — according  to  the  rise  in  average 
wages  covered  by  the  program. 

The  first  possible  automatic  increase  would 
be  effective  January  1974. 

A  special  minimum  benefit,  effective 
January  1073,  would  be  provided  for  people 
who  worked  for  15  or  more  years  under  Social 
Security.  The  benefit  would  be  equal  to  9S 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  cover- 
age the  person  has  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program,  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years. 
The  highest  minimum  benefit  under  this 
provision  would  be  9150  for  a  person  who  had 
30  years  of  coverage.  The  special  minimum 
would  not  be  raised  under  the  automatic 
benefit  increase  provisions. 

Approximately  300,000  people  would  get  in- 
creased benefits  on  the  effective  date  and 
930  million  in  additional  benefits  would  be 
paid  in  the  first  full  year,  under  this  new 
minimum  benefit  formula. 

A  widow  (or  widower),  including  those 
already  on  the  rolls,  wotild  be  entitled  to  a 
benefit  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
her  rtecsMCd  husband  would  be  receiving 
if  he  were  still  living.  Benefits,  effective 
Janiuiry  1973.  applied  for  before  age  86  would 
be  reduced  according  to  the  widow's  age  at 
the  time  of  application. 

Under  this  reform.  3.4  million  people  would 
receive  increased  benefits  on  the  effective 
date,  and  9764  million  in  additional  benefiu 
would  be  paid  In  tbe  first  full  year. 

A  worker's  old-age  benefit  would  be  in- 
creased by  1  percent  for  each  year  (1/13  of 
1  percent  for  each  month)  in  which  the 
worker  between  ages  66  and  73  does  not 
receive  benefits  because  he  Is  working  after 
age  65.  No  increased  benefit  would  be  paid 
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under  the  provision  to  worker's  dependents 
or  survivors. 

Under  this  reform,  400,000  people  would 
receive  increased  benefits  and  911  million  in 
additional  benefits  would  be  paid  in  the  first 
full  year. 

PmOVISIONS    XXLATIKa    TO    MXDICAXX    AMD 
MXDICAID 

Health  Insurance  protection,  under  Title 
XVn,  would  be  extended,  effective  July  1973, 
to  persons  entitled  to  monthly  cash  benefits 
under  tbe  Social  Security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement programs  because  they  are  disabled, 
after  they  have  been  entitled  to  disability 
benefits  for  at  least  two  years. 

About  13  million  disabled  Social  Security 
and  railroad  beneficiaries  would  be  newly 
eligible  for  both  hospital  benefits  and  physi- 
cian coverage  under  Medicare.  About  91.86 
billion  In  benefits  would  be  paid  on  behalf 
of  disabled  beneficlarlee  in  the  first  full  year 
of  the  program. 

People  reaching  age  86  who  are  ineligible 
for  hoepital  insurance  benefits  under  Medi- 
care would  be  able  to  enroU,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  for  hoqiltal  Insurance  coverage  undo: 
the  same  conditions  under  which  people  can 
enroll  under  the  supplementary  medioal  in- 
surance part  of  Medicare.  Those  who  enroll 
would  pay  the  full  cost  of  protection— 931  a 
month  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  program — ris- 
ing as  hoepital  costs  rise.  States  and  other 
organiaatlona,  through  agreements  with  tbe 
Secretary,  wovkld  be  permitted  to  purchase 
such  protection  on  a  group  basis  for  their 
retired  lor  active)  employees  age  65  or  over, 
effective  January  1972. 

Incentives  would  be  created  for  States  to 
contract  with  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions or  similar  facilities.  At  the  same  time 
"disinoentives"  would  be  provided  to  dis- 
oovirage  prolonged  stays  in  institutions. 

Pamlllee  eligible  for  cash  assistance  would 
have  a  deductible  under  medicaid  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  family's  earnings  above  9730 
(after  deducting  the  earnings  of  school  chil- 
dren and  any  costs  of  required  child  care )  less 
the  difference  between  the  Medicaid  stand- 
ard and  the  payment  standard,  if  any,  in  that 
State.  All  States  would  be  required  to  impose 
such  a  deductible.  Any  family  with  income 
below  the  State  Medicaid  standard  would  be 
eligible  for  Medicaid  asslstanre. 

liBGisLATiyx  Action  on  H.R.  1 

On  June  33,  HJi.  1,  which  provides  for 
comprehensive  reforms  In  welfare,  Social 
Security,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
w«s  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  388-133,  with  my  support. 
With  this  vote,  the  House  affirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  bringing  about  long-needed 
changes  In  inadequate  and  outdated  sys- 
tems of  benefits  for  the  poor,  elderly  and 
disabled. 

The  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  1  now 
goes  to  the  Senate,  where  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  bold  hearings  on  it.  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Riissell  Long  has  said 
that  this  legislation  will  be  the  Committee's 
"Number  1  order  of  business."  He  said  hear- 
ings will  begin  this  month  and  resume  after 
tbe  August  recess.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  bill 
will  reaoti  the  Senate  floor  by  early  fall. 

Passage  by  the  House  marked  the  end  of 
a  legislative  struggle  which  began  when  the 
bill  was  introduced  earlier  this  year — tbe 
first  piece  of  legislation  introduceMl  in  the 
93nd  Congreas. 

I  have  discuflsed  the  provisions  of  HJl.  1 
in  four  preceding  columns.  This  column  will 
review  briefly  the  intricate  steps  tbe  bill 
went  through  in  the  Rouse  and  prospects  for 
Senate  action. 

HJt.  1  was  reported  for  favorable  oonsider- 
atton  by  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Bday  36.  It  was  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  under  what  Is  called  a  "closed 
rule,"  meaiLing  that  no  amendment  oould 
be   offered   to  H.R.    1.   I   voted   against  this 
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rule  because  I  feel  that  any  leglslaMon  of 
such  comprehensive  magnitude  should  be 
fully  discussed  by  the  House. 

However,  the  House  voted  300-173  to  ood- 
sider  HJi.  1  under  a  eloeed  rule.  The  full 
Hoxise,  therefore,  was  given  no  opportunity 
to  make  important  changes  and  valid  amend- 
ments and  Improvements  in  the  MU  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee. 

However,  when  the  bill  Is  considered  by 
the  Senate,  amendments  may  be  offered  to 
correct  Its  shortoomings. 

H.R.  1  was  considered  under  a  closed  rule 
which  was  made  in  order  to  offer  one 
amendntent  to  strike  one  seotlon  of  the  bill. 
Another  debate  over  H.R.  1,  therefore,  in- 
volved a  move  to  atrlke  Title  IV,  which 
would  have  eliminated  all  of  the  weUAre 
reform  provisions,  leaving  the  present  wel- 
fare systMn  intact. 

The  move  to  strike  Title  IV  from  HJL  1 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  234-187. 

I  voted  again«t  deletion  of  Title  IV  and 
to  retain  the  welfare  reform  provisions  of 
HJt.  1,  despite  Bo<ne  of  its  shortoomings,  be- 
cause I  felt  very  strongly  that  if  this  com- 
promise welfare  reform  proposal  was  killed 
by  the  House,  it  would  mean  the  end  cA  any 
possible  welfare  reform  during  this  Con- 
gress. The  work  incentive,  work  training  and 
day  care  provisions  of  Title  IV  promise  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  era  where  welfare  is  a 
way  of  life  for  millions  o>f  faxnUlee  and  an 
uncontrollable  expense  for  «kll  levels  ca  gov- 
ernment. Frcnn  the  standpoint  of  the  poor, 
tbe  economy  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments this  bill  contains  vast  improvements 
over  the  preeent  welfare  systieni. 

There  are  changes  that  I  know  the  Senate 
will  consider  when  it  takes  up  this  legisla- 
tion— changes  th*t  oould  not  be  made  in 
the  Hoiise  because  of  the  closed  rule 
procedure. 

Some  senators  have  announced  their  sup- 
port for  a  provision  that  recipients  woiild 
not  receive  less  than  they  are  getting  now 
in  welfare  as  long  as  they  remained  in  an 
eligible  category.  Tbe  House-passed  version  of 
the  bill  provides  that  each  family  of  four 
earning  a  total  of  94,140  or  less  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance.  The  amount  of  Federal 
benefits  would  vary  from  a  maximum  of  93,- 
400  for  a  four  person  family  with  no  Income 
to  a  minimum  9130  if  the  family  is  earning 
94,140.  State  and  local  governments,  at  their 
discretion,  coiild  supplement  these  Federal 
payments. 

A  provision  guaranteeing  that  no  recipient 
would  receive  less  than  he  is  receiving  now 
would  require  some  state  supplemental  pay- 
ments, although  in  no  case  as  much  as  the 
states  are  paying  presently.  Tbe  federal  role 
would  be  expanded,  while  maintaining  a 
smaller  but  definite  role  for  state  govern- 
ments, without  placing  undue  burdens  on 
them. 

A  bin  similar  to  H.R.  1  passed  tbe  House 
last  year  but  was  never  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Conmilttee.  This  year,  HJI.  1 
was  given  top  prlortty  by  the  House.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  give  It  the  same 
prompt  oonslderatioD.  We  can  then  provide 
long  needed  reforms  In  benefits — and  a 
more  dignified  and  productive  way  of  life — 
for  our  nation's  poor,  elderly  and  disabled. 


FIVE  MILLION  IN  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR 
MARXIST  CHILE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lAJinaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Salvador  Allende,  a  self- proclaimed 
Commimlst.   assumed   power   in   Chile, 
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President  Nixon's  comments  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  new  Oovemment  in  Chile  is  a  clear 
case  in  point.  The  1970  election  of  a  Socialist 
President  may  have  profound  implications 
not  only  for  its  people  but  for  the  inter- 
American  system  as  well.  The  government's 
legitimacy  is  not  in  question,  but  its  ideology 
is  likely  to  influence  its  actions.  Chile's  deci- 
sion to  establish  ties  with  Communist  Cuba, 
contrary  to  the  collective  policy  of  the  OAS, 
was  a  challenge  to  the  inter -American  sys- 
tem. We  and  our  partners  in  the  OAS  will 
therefore  observe  closely  the  evolution  of 
Chilean  foreign  policy. 

Our  bilateral  policy  is  to  keep  open  lines 
of  communication.  We  will  not  be  the  ones 
to  upset  traditional  relations.  We  sseimie  that 
international  rights  and  obligations  will  be 
observed.  We  also  recognize  that  the  Chilean 
Government's  actions  will  be  determined  pri- 
marily by  its  own  purposes,  and  that  these 
will  not  be  deflected  simply  by  the  tone  of 
our  policy.  In  short,  we  are  prepared  to  have 
the  kind  of  relationship  with  the  Chilean 
Oovemment  that  it  is  prepared  to  have  with 
us. 

Many  Americans,  even  those  who  have 
been  conditioned  to  believe  we  are  help- 
ing so-called  emerging  nations,  were 
flabbergasted  when  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration announced  the  United  States  was 
extending  to  Chile  $5  million  in  credits 
for  the  purchase  of  military  equipment. 

Since  Dr.  Allende's  closest  politlctil  ties 
are  with  Castro,  many  question  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  the  need  for  our  giving 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  Chile.  Is  this 
another  bfilance-of-power  formula  de- 
signed by  our  State  Department?  WiU  the 
new  U.S.  arms  be  used  in  aggressive  as- 
saults against  Chile's  non-Communist 
neighbors?  Does  our  State  Department 
feel  the  military  equipment  is  necessary 
to  help  Allende  defend  himself  against 
his  own  people — to  make  sure  that  the 
Chilean  pet^ile  are  overpowered  and  un- 
able to  regain  control  of  their  country? 

While  the  Allende  government  has 
been  in  power  for  only  8  months,  it  has 
rapidly  deteriorated  into  a  first-class 
Castro-type  socialist  dictatorship.  What 
excuses  can  be  offered  by  the  leaders  of 
the  UJS.  Oovemment  for  giving  arms  aid 
and  World  Bank  financing  except  to  bail 
out  Alende's  mistakes?  And  again  we  find 
US.  taxpayers  subsidizing  a  Communist 
regime. 

I  insert  at  this  point  an  announcement 
on  the  U.S.  arms  credit  to  Chile,  a  report 
on  unemployment  and  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility in  Chile,  and  a  letter  from  an 
American  presently  in  Chile  conveying 
his  first-hand  impressions. 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  July   1,   1971) 

JJB.  OiVKS  96  MxLUoir  CiKorr  to  Chilx 

The  State  Department  said  yesterday  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  extend  to  Chile 
95  million  in  credits  for  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment. 

Department  spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray 
said  tbe  credits  were  extended  In  response 
to  a  request  by  the  Chilean  government  and 
that  the  credit  level  is  similar  to  that  of 
recent  years. 

Bray  said  the  funds  would  be  used  by 
Chile  to  buy  a  new  C-130  transport  aircraft 
and  what  he  described  as  paratrooper  equlp- 
OEkent. 

The  decision  to  extend  military  credits  to 
C^ile  was  the  first  such  gesture  by  the  Nixon 
administration  toward  the  eight-month-old 
Socialist  government  headed  by  President 
Salvador  Allende. 

Chile's  request  was  seen  as  an  indication 
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of  Allende's  desire  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tionally friendly  relations  between  tbe  two 
countries. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

June  35, 1971) 
Masxist    Regimi:    Leads    Chile    to    Bank- 

BUPTCT PRKSmtNT      ALLENDE      Is      GUIDINC 

Nation  Along  Cabtxo  Cuba's  Path 

Contractor  Magazine,  in  its  current  issue, 
tells  what  h^pened  to  Nibco  Inc.,  a  com- 
pany in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  that  wanted  to  do 
business  with  an  "underdeveloped"  country. 
Nibco  is  a  manufacturer  of  valves  and  fit- 
tings; through  the  good  offices  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  It  launched  a  }oint  venture 
with  a  Chilean  firm  to  build  an  ultra-mod- 
em brass  foundry  in  Santiago.  With  half  a 
million  Nibco  dollars  behind  It,  Nibsa,  as  the 
subsidiary  was  called,  was  an  immediate 
success. 

However,  last  fall,  after  the  election  of  Dr. 
Salvador  Allende  Oossens  as  president  of 
Chile,  orders  began  to  plunge.  David  Hyams. 
general  manager,  reported  to  the  home  office 
that  within  a  month  the  firm  would  be  in- 
solvent. Told  to  salvage  what  he  could.  Mr. 
Hyams  sought  to  lay  off  some  of  the  plant's 
270  workers,  but  was  refused  permission  by 
the  union.  The  sole  alternative  offered  was 
a  loan  from  Oorfo,  a  government  corpora- 
tion, which  would  have  led  to  control  of  the 
firm.  Instead,  Mr.  Hyams  shut  down  the 
plant.  Ten  days  later,  the  government  forc- 
ibly seized  it,  ousted  Mr.  Hyams  and  filed 
criminal    charges    against    him. 

Most  companies  with  boldlnfcs  m  Chile — 
UjS.  investment  there  totals  9860  million — 
these  days  have  little  or  nothing  to  say.  Not 
so  Lee  Martin,  president  of  Nibco,  who  btis 
apoealed  to  the  State  Deoartment  for  help 
in  protecting  his  interests  and  keeping  Mr. 
Hyams  out  of  Jail.  "It  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion," writes  Mr.  Martin,  "that  this  Is  an 
outrieht  exnroprlatlon  of  our  investment  by 
the  Chilean  Oovemment." 

What  really  galls  Mr.  Martin,  thoueh.  is 
the  symoathetlc  attitude  of  official  Washlng- 
ton  toward  the  new  Chilean  regime.  Noting 
that  the  U.S.  Export-Imoort  Bank  is  con- 
sidering a  loan  to  Santiago  for  the  purchase 
of  railroad  equloment,  Mr.  Martin  declares: 
"I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the  United 
States  can  justlfv  a  subsldv  to  a  govemment 
which,  by  Its  o<dltlcal  Dhllosoohles  and  ac- 
tions, by  seizing  and  dissipating  the  local  as- 
sets of  foreign-based  businessmen 
proves  so  obviously  that  it  abhors  demo- 
cratic oroceases." 

Allende  aoologlsts  in  this  country,  of 
course,  tend  to  shrug  off  such  criticism. 
This  the  ranking  foreign  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  newepaoer  (which  helped  con- 
vince the  U.S.  that  Fidel  Oastro  was  Just  an 
agrarian  reformer)  recently  wrote  from 
Santiago:  "Allende's  contribution  is  the 
ballot-box  revolution,  which  so  far  has 
worked  with  surprising  success."  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  is  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States  In 
Ooeta  Rica,  along  with  Chilean  Foreign 
Minister  Clodomlro  Almevda:  much  is 
heard  from  delegates  of  the  Andean  coun- 
tries, who  have  set  a  16-year  deadline  for 
the  nationalization  of  all  U.S.  interests  with- 
in their  borders.  Washington,  meanwhile, 
stJU  seems  under  the  influence  of  a  Chilean 
mission  which  came  through  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  argue  that  any  aid  cutoff  would 
constitute  0.8.  economic  aggreaslon. 
UTJua  LOAira 

Besides  poaelble  Bxlmbank  credits,  the 
World  Bank  currently  has  a  kian  mission  in 
Chile,  appraising  an  agricultural  project. 
Loans  by  the  World  Bank  are  not  directly 
under  ttie  ocmtxtA  of  the  VS.,  but  much  ot 
its  capital  comes  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  Washington  surely  could  Influence  the 
decision. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  currently  Is  giving 
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Chile  some  96-97  million  under  the  Food 
for  Peace  program,  while  tbe  Pentagon  is 
making  the  new  Socialist  regime  an  out- 
right gift  of  9808,000  for  traming  young 
officers.  Chile  still  enjoys  most-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

Finally,  there  is  tbe  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  which,  under  Its  former 
president,  Sr.  Felipe  Herrera,  funneled  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  loans  into  C^iUe. 
When  Sr.  Allende  became  president,  Sr. 
Herrera  resigned  to  return  to  bis  homeland. 

(F^m  the  Franclsvllle  Democrat,  St.  Frands- 
vUle.La.,  June  1,1071] 

Hooks  and   Shells 
(By  Ben  Oarrls) 

My  son-in-law, ,  and  family 

are  living  in  the  South  American  country 
of  CbUe.  He  was  hired  by  some  Dutch  firm 
to  help  get  a  paper  mill  into  operation  and 
to  train  Chilean  workers  to  take  over  tbe  op- 
eration. I  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
p>arts  of  his  last  letter. 

".  .  .  The  mill  is  progressing  slowly  and  It 
Is  still  six  weeks  to  start  up.  Everything  stays 
tied  up  in  peptics  and  paper  work.  The  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  called  intelligent  by 
academic  standards.  Almost  all  of  them,  from 
our  trainee  counterparts  down  to  the  lowest 
laborers,  have  been  in  one  university  or  an- 
other. Many  of  them  have  six-year  educa- 
tions, equivalent  to  a  Masters  Degree  in  the 
States.  Most  of  them  have  either  chemical 
or  mechanical  engineers'  degrees.  But  for  all 
their  education,  they  are  basically  worth- 
leas.  Maybe  one  in  fifty  has  any  ambition  or 
initiative.  I  can  understand  the  country's 
condition  after  dealing  with  it  first  hand. 

"Tbe  uneducated  are  even  worse. 

"The  government  here  is  weird.  It  Is  the 
union  for  tbe  workers.  All  Chlleano  workers 
belong  to  the  union,  from  the  manager  down. 
The  labor  laws  are  completely  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  local  Industrial  relations 
people  do  not  understand  them  thoroughly, 
so  It  is  impossible  for  us  to.  But  things  stay 
interesting  anyway,  what  with  the  assassina- 
tions and  what-not. 

"Last  month  we  were  threatened  with  a 
plant  takeover  by  the  construction  workers. 
I  understand  this  to  be  quite  common  in 
Chile.  As  their  Jobs  begin  to  play  out  (the 
construction  workers)  they  start  to  orga- 
nize enough  people  to  just  walk  In  and  take 
over.  Nothing  violent  as  long  as  there  Is  no  re- 
sistance. Whoever  Is  the  strongest  owns 
the  property.  The  government  does  nothing 
to  discourage  this  sort  of  thing.  If  anything 
they  encourage  it. 

"fills  has  happened  to  several  large  com- 
panies down  here  causing  them  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  takeovers  are  not  an 
attempt  to  actually  own  and  operate  the 
business,  but  .  .  .  Just  to  cootrol  long 
enough  to  force  the  owner  to  hire  those  who 
take  over.  In  the  meantime  they  destroy  or 
sell  a  lot  of  the  equipment,  lliey  took  over 
one  building  here,  but  reMnqulsbed  after  a 
week.  I  believe  that  they  wUl  take  over  the 
entire  mill  upon  campletion. 

"The  plants  that  have  been  taken  oiver  in 
the  past  end  up  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
employees  in  an  operation  requiring  one 
hundred,  making  it  impoa^ble  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

"The  people  are  also  extremely  class  con- 
scious. There  are  two  types  of  employees  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  work  with  their  hands  and 
the  kind  that  work  with  their  heads.  The 
latter  don't  care  how  mut^  they  are  paid  as 
long  as  they  have  a  good  title.  (Because  of 
this)  .  .  .  they  have  now  entitled  my  Job 
as  "Milft  supw-mtendent"  rather  than  "fore- 
man", slnoe  they  oould  not  get  trainee  coun- 
terparts to  oome  to  work  here  for  the  title 
of  "forum an". 

"Something  that  take  one  day  to  do  In 
the  States  sometimes  takes  a  month  here. 

"Tbe  government  (seems)  to  strive  to  keep 
them  backward  •«  hell  anyway.  It  dlaoouragea 
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tnnaportaUon.  Becauae  of  goTemment-lm- 
poeed  coBta  a  car  smaller  than  a  VW  ccmVt 
about  $5,600.  A  VW  would  cort.  $10,000. 

And  so  It  goes  In  central  Chile.  I'll  let 
you  know  lat«:  how  he  does  on  the  trout,  the 
patoB  and  the  ferdlz. 


THE    BUECHEL-PERN    CREEK    JAY- 
CEES:  "LOTS  OP  HARD  WORK" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF   KXNTT7CXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jvly  6,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  give  some  well -deserved  recogni- 
tion to  the  165  members  of  the  Buechel- 
Pem  Creek  Jaycees  of  Jefferson  County, 
Ky.,  who  were  recently  designated  the 
top  chapter  out  of  6,400  Jaycees  clubs 
across  the  Nation.  Led  by  1970-71  presi- 
dent Roger  Thomas,  the  Buechel-Pem 
Creek  Jaycees  conducted  over  230  civic 
projects  of  all  kinds  during  the  past  year. 
I  think  we  can  expect  more  of  the  same 
kind  of  community  spirit  in  this  fine  club 
in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  under 
the  leadership  of  current  president  H. 
Carleton  Godsey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  times 
there  is  much  attention  in  the  press  and 
on  radio  and  television  to  the  spectacular 
and  the  destructive  aspects  of  life  in 
America  today.  There  is  not  enough  at- 
tention to  the  kind  of  tireless  effort  and 
civic  pride  that  the  Buechel-Pem  Creek 
Jaycees  have  shown  us  over  this  past 
year.  As  vice  president  Bob  Oser  said  re- 
cently : 

Lota  of  hard  work  Is  what  It  amounts  to. 

Those  two  simple  words — "hard 
work" —  are  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  Buechel-Pem  Creek  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Rzcord 
at  this  point  an  article  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  on  the  achievements  of  the 
Buechel-Pem  Creek  Jaycees: 

"Lots  or  Habd  Woes"  Maoc  Bttechkl-Pskn 

Cktek  Jatcex  CHApm  Nation's  Bkst 

(By  Linda  Stahl) 

How  does  a  Jaycee  chapter  become  the  best 
one  out  of  6,400  chapters  throughout  the 
United  States? 

"Lots  of  hard  work  is  what  it  amounts 
to, "  Bob  Oser,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Buechel-Pern  Creek  Jaycees,  said  yesterday. 
The  Buechel-Fem  Creek  Jaycees  were  desig- 
nated the  top  Jaycees  In  the  nation  during 
the  U.S.  Jaycees'  annual  meeting  this  week 
In  Portland,  Ore. 

The  selection  Is  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  attained  by  a  Jaycee  chapter,  whose  mem- 
bers aure  men  from  21  to  36. 

Commenting  on  the  merits  of  his  group, 
Oeer  said,  "It's  the  most  active,  enthusiastic 
and  communlty-mlnded  group  of  people  I've 
ever  known.  We  go  by  the  philosophy  that 
says  Lf  you're  not  part  of  the  answer,  you're 
pa<t  of  the  problem." 

Competing  in  Portland  were  chapters  that 
won  In  recent  state  competitions. 

They  were  judged  In  eight  categories,  m- 
cludlng  chapter  management  and  Individual 
development,  public  relations,  inner-club  re- 
lations, government  involvement.  Interna- 
tional Involvement,  youth  assistance,  ways 
and  means  and  community  Involvement. 

During  1970-71,  the  Buechel-Pern  Creek 
Ja^cew  conducted  230  civic  projects,  enou^ 
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to  keep  at  least  some  of  Its  165  members  busy 
every  weekend. 

While  the  chapter  won  for  the  best  over- 
all program  of  activities,  members  are  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  "community  involve- 
ment" and  "youth  assistance"  projects  they 
carried  out. 

They  included  a  community  survey  to  de- 
termine the  needs  of  the  Buechel  and  Pern 
Creek  areas,  the  local  organization  of  county 
govemment-spKjnsored  cleanup  campaigns, 
convincing  the  Southern  Railway  System  to 
place  crossing  gates  at  a  railroad  crossing  on 
Old  Bardstown  Road  where  several  fatal  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  (the  gates  are  not  up 
yet,  but  an  agreement  has  been  reached),  a 
drive  to  raise  money  for  kidney  dialysis  ma- 
chines, co-sponaorsblp  of  a  special  Olympics 
for  handicapped  children,  and  the  donation 
of  money  for  20  scholarships  for  needy  chil- 
dren to  the  Highland  Branch  YMCA. 

Eight  representatives  of  the  club,  includ- 
ing Roger  Thomas,  1970-71  president,  and  H. 
Carleton  Oodsey.  1971-72  president,  attended 
the  national  meeting  in  Oregon,  where  35 
judges  picked  the  winning  chapter. 

They  will  return  to  Louisville  tonight  and 
attend  a  celebration  at  the  Kentucky  Jay- 
cees' headquarters,  832  Phillips  Lane. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buechel-Pem  Creek  Jay- 
cees have  been  keeping  up  their  pace  of  ac- 
tivity. Yesterday  members  conducted  a  phys- 
ical fitness  program  for  about  500  Boy  Scouts 
from  their  communities  at  the  Highland 
Branch  YMCA. 

"Enthusiasm  Is  contagious  and  once  It  gets 
going  it  seems  to  grow  and  grow,"  Oser  said. 
"That's  the  way  it's  been  In  our  club  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years." 
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WE  DO  NOT  NEED  THOSE  DAMS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALJrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is 
clearly  here  for  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  put  away  the  tired  old  beliefs  re- 
garding water  development  and  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  reality  of  the  situation. 

It  should  be  quite  apparent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  days  of  the  giant  dam 
are  coming  to  an  end. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  stated  that  some  1,150  dams  have 
been  built  on  California  rivers  and 
streams,  leaving  only  three  river  systems, 
the  Eel,  Klamath,  and  Trinity,  remain- 
ing in  the  State  that  have  enough  stream 
flow  to  categorize  them  as  "free-flowing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  shocking  figure. 

This  past  April,  I  introduced,  for  the 
second  time,  a  bill  which  would  protect 
those  three  remaining  river  systems  from 
being  dammed  to  destruction  by  some  20 
more  proposed  high  dams. 

There  is  growing  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. A  bill  similar  to  my  own  was  in- 
troduced in  the  State  legislature  earlier 
this  year  and  wae  given  favorable  action 
by  a  committee  of  the  State  senate.  That 
bill  presently  is  being  delayed  by  another 
committee,  but  the  indications  of  support 
are  most  heartening. 

In  giving  that  endorsemoit,  the  Times 
hit  upon  the  two  key  elements  of  my  own 
campaign  to  provide  protection  to  the 
Eel.  Klamath,  and  Trinity  Rivers.  Those 
elements  include:  First,  there  is  no  real 
need  to  tap  these  vital  river  systems  for 


the  State's  future  water  demands;  and 
second,  further  damming  of  these  rivers 
will  result  in  severe  environmental  dam- 
age to  the  ecology  of  these  river  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  CalifcHHia's 
Department  of  Water  Resources  and  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California,  principal  advocates,  along 
with  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  of  holding 
these  three  rivers  as  a  "water  bank"  for 
future  withdrawals,  have  freely  admitted 
that  there  is  no  real  need  for  augmenting 
present  water  supplies. 

The  State  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  have  indicated  that  the  State's 
vast  geothermal  resources  should  be  de- 
veloped— a  source  of  water.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  prc«)erly  developed  could  provide 
enough  good  quality  water  and  power, 
free  of  ecological  damage,  to  meet  any 
forseeable  need. 

The  State  of  California  has  also  chosen 
not  to  hide  from  the  facts  that  the  con- 
templated dams  for  construction  in  the 
north  coastal  rivers  would  in  fact  doom 
the  fishery  and  river  recreation  vaJues 
of  the  rivers  beyond  redemption. 

Why  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  these  rivers  being 
fought  with  the  typical  ferocity  mustered 
by  water  development  advocates? 

Let  us  look  at  the  reasoning  behind 
this  opposition. 

Proponents  of  dams,  principally  water 
developers  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
argue  that  only  high  dams  can  provide 
adequate  flood  protection  for  the  Eel 
River  Delta. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  flood  control 
facilities  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  which  would  protect  the  Eel 
Delta  against  all  but  the  most  calami- 
tous of  floods — a  flood  similar  to  the  1964 
catastrophe  which  caused  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  damage  and  claimed  more  than  a 
dozen  lives. 

The  levees  authorized  for  constmction 
In  1965  at  a  cost  of  some  $19  million 
would  provide  very  real  protection  for 
the  residents  of  the  lower  Eel  area. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  authorized 
flood  control  project  has  been  "shelved," 
because  of  the  view  of  many  in  the  Corps 
that  optimum  flood  control  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  combination  of  high  dam 
and  levee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  for  such  "opti- 
mum" flood  control  protection  would  be 
escalated  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  with  such  a  proposal  and  ad- 
ditionally, with  the  additional  cost  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Eel  River. 

I  believe  that  a  combination  of  au- 
thorized levees,  flood  plain  zoning  that  is 
realistic  and  workable.  Improved  systems 
of  storm  forecasting  and  early  warning 
system  could  provide  an  excellent  flood 
control  protection  against  damage  to  life 
and  property. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
that  low-cost  insurance  to  protect  resi- 
dents against  natural  disasters  such  as 
floods  should  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

On  another  point,  I  do  not  believe  that 
legislation  protecting  these  river  systems 
will  seriously  disrupt  logging  operations 
in  the  north  coastal  area. 

In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
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that  poor  watershed  planning,  including 
logging  operations  that  leave  vast  areas 
stripped  bare,  contribute  to  the  flooding 
problems. 

I  would  hope  that  the  logging  Interests 
in  the  north  coastal  area  would  see  that 
it  is  in  their  own  best  interest  that  this 
area  remain  as  pristine  as  possible. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  touch  again  on  the  salient  points  in 
this  matter:  First,  there  is  no  real  need 
for  north  coastal  water;  second,  develop- 
ment of  these  rivers  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  ecosystem  of  the  rivers; 
third,  there  are  alternatives  to  high  dams 
for  workable  flood  controls. 

I  would,  at  this  time,  submit  three  cu*- 
ticles  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  which 
include  an  article  from  the  Sacramento 
Bee  on  the  effects  of  a  high  dam  on  a 
river;  the  article  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
regarding  the  wild  rivers  of  California; 
and  the  editorial  in  the  Times  endorsing 
the  wild  rivers  bill: 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  June  16,  1971) 
AnxKMATH  or  Dam:  Okovillb  OmcLAL  Hrrs 

AT     STATX    RrVEX     CONTKOL 

Conservationists  in  the  Sacramento  area, 
worried  about  future  flows  In  the  American 
River  after  diversions  start  down  the  Polsom- 
South  Canal,  are  looking  at  what  Orovllle 
residents  claim  has  happened  to  the  Peather 
River  near  Orovllle  as  something  they  do  not 
wish  repeated  here. 

What  was  once  called  "the  beautiful 
Feather  River"  has  become  little  more  than  a 
sluggish  creek  because  of  restrictive  water 
Sows  Imposed  by  the  State  Depiartment  of 
Water  Resources  following  the  completion  of 
the  Orovllle  Dam,  according  to  City  Council- 
man Don  MUler. 

Throughout  practically  all  of  the  year  the 
river  flows  past  Orovllle  at  a  mere  400  cubic 
feet  per  second  (cfs),  far  below  the  1,200 
to  1,400  feet  and  more  that  the  stream  bed 
contained  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  he  said.  As  a 
resiilt.  according  to  MUler,  Orovllle  has  lost 
not  only  its  most  scenic  natural  resource  but 
Its  sewage  disposal  plant,  built  only  11  years 
ago,  will  have  to  be  either  replaced  or  sub- 
stantially Improved. 

Only  recently  the  Central  Valley  Regional 
Water  Quality  Control  Board  Imposed  a 
"cease  and  desist"  order  on  the  city  thereby 
prohibiting  the  construction  of  any  buildings 
of  any  description  within  the  city  limits. 

ETTLUXNT  POLLUTION 

The  order  was  Issued  when  the  board  de- 
clared the  river  was  being  polluted  by  effluent 
which  was  escaping  from  the  plant.  Many 
qualified  engineers  who  have  been  questioned 
claim  that  the  major  reason  for  the  problem 
is  that  the  reduction  of  the  river  flow  does 
not  allow  for  sufficient  water  In  the  stream 
to  properly  dissolve  the  discharge. 

When  the  river  was  flowing  at  its  normal 
depth  prior  to  the  state's  reducing  it,  periodic 
inspections  by  the  control  board  indicated 
that  the  plant  was  functioning  properly.  Now. 
the  board  says,  the  plant  Is  polluting  the 
stream  and  the  city  must  rectify  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  voters  recently  approved  a  $1.2  million 
bond  Issue  as  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  an  area- 
wide  disposal  system.  However,  the  construc- 
tion of  that  system  appears  to  be  In  doubt 
because  of  the  InabUlty  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved to  arrive  at  an  acceptaUe  means  of 
administering  the  new  plant. 

Not  only  the  disposal  plant  has  been  af- 
fected by  the  destruction  of  the  river,  how- 
ever. A  beach  at  Bedrock  Park,  where  several 
generations  of  OrovlUe  residents  swam  dur- 
ing the  summer,  has  all  but  disappeared.  Re- 
cently the  Peather  River  Recreation  District, 
at  the  request  of  many  citizens,  scooped  out 
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a  shallow  pond  at  the  park  In  order  that  chil- 
dren may  swim.  It  is  little  mcffe  than  a  wad- 
ing pool  and  the  quality  of  the  water  that 
flows  Into  It  Is  In  doubt. 

Parther  downstream  a  large  basin  provided 
an  area  for  swimming,  water  skiing  and  mo- 
torboat  racing.  Now  there  are  weeds  growing 
In  the  middle  of  the  streambed  and  the  wa- 
ter Is  Insufficient  to  float  anything  larger 
than  a  toy  boat.  Along  the  length  of  the 
stream  as  It  passes  the  city,  large  blotches 
of  algae  dot  the  water  in  stagnant  pools  that 
develop  behind  Islands  of  dredger  tailings. 

Where  once  the  river  flowed  broadly  from 
bank  to  bank,  today  there  is  a  thin  strip  of 
fast-flowing  water  along  the  north  bank  but 
It  Is  cut  off  from  the  other  bank  by  Islands  of 
rock  and  weeds  that  appeared  overnight 
when  the  stream  level  was  dropped. 

All  of  the  water  that  flows  past  Orovllle 
does  not  come  from  Lake  Orovllle  behind  the 
dam.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  400  feet 
per  day  originates  at  the  Kelly  Ridge  Power- 
house, a  facility  of  the  South  Pork  Project 
which  was  developed  by  the  OrovUle-Wyan- 
dotte  Irrigation  District.  The  powerhouse  Is 
located  on  the  bank  of  the  Peather  down- 
stream from  the  dam. 

An  average  of  more  than  200  cfs  flows 
through  the  generators  and  spills  Into  the 
river  where  It  flows  to  the  Thermallto  Diver- 
sion Dam  upstream  from  the  city.  There  all 
but  the  amount  allotted  for  the  main  river 
Is  diverted  into  the  Thermallto  Porebay,  from 
which  point  it  passes  through  the  Thermallto 
Powerhouse  and  thence  Into  the  afterbay. 
Prom  there  It  Is  diverted  back  Into  the 
Peather,   far  downstream   from  OrovlUe. 

Of  the  water  that  is  allowed  to  by-pass 
the  Thermallto  Dam,  an  average  of  66  cfs  Is 
diverted  through  the  Peather  River  Pish 
Hatchery  across  the  river  from  the  town. 
After  it  is  used  In  the  breeding  tanks  there. 
It  is  released  back  into  the  river  and  flows 
toward  the  bedrock  pool. 

The  loss  of  the  river  also  has  become  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  Department  of 
Pish  and  Oame.  A  study  is  under  way  to 
determine  whether  the  reduced  flow  has  re- 
stricted annual  runs  of  salmon  and  steel - 
head  upstream.  It  also  has  become  discourag- 
ing to  shad  flshermen  who  visited  the  stream 
every  spring.  The  shad  run  has  been  all  but 
eliminated  and  anglers  say  this  Is  because 
there  simply  is  not  enough  water  In  the  river 
any  more. 

All  in  all.  Miller  said,  the  consensus  In  Oro- 
vlUe is  that  the  constrxictlon  of  the  dam. 
whUe  providing  ezceUent  flood  control  and 
a  firm  source  of  irrigation  water  and  power, 
was  completed  at  a  cost  to  the  ecology  and 
beauty  of  the  city  which  will  be  felt  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

Officials  In  the  OrovlUe  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  said  they  had 
no  comment  on  MUler's  charges,  explaining 
that  would  have  to  come  from  state  c^ces 
in  Sacramento. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  20.  1971] 
Thrti:  Wnj)  Rivkbs:    LDX-AhrD-DzATH   Deci- 
sions   Ahead:    Legislattve    Pioht    Waged 
To    Block    Dams    on    Eel,    Tetnttt,    and 
Klamath 

(By  Philip  Pradkln) 

The  water  behind  the  dam  Is  placid,  wait- 
ing to  be  moved  on  at  the  tUck  of  a  switch 
for  irrigation,  power  or  drinking.  It  Is  the 
basic  ingredient  of  progress  and  growth. 

There  are  about  1,150  dams  and  reservoirs 
in  CaUfornta  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $9 
bUUon — the  most  massive  water  diversion 
scheme  in  the  nation  and  near  the  top  in 
the  world. 

The  sUver  ribbon  which  outlines  the 
thrashing  waters  of  a  river  on  its  unob- 
structed way  to  the  sea  Is  a  living,  natural 
force.  It  nourishes  its  flsh  and  rtverbank 
vegetation  and  kUls  when  In  flood  stage. 
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But  only  a  small  handful  of  streams  re- 
main to  flow  unobstructed  to  the  ocean. 

Of  38  major  river  systems  In  Oallfornia, 
only  three  are  free  flowing — although 
dammed,  the  structures  on  these  rivers  are 
high  enough  up  on  the  headwaters  not  to 
greatly  affect  downstream  flows. 

consesvationists  seek  action 

A  strong  legislative  effort  Is  being  mounted 
by  conservationists  to  save  these  three  river 
systems — the  Eel.  Trinity  and  Klamath — 
from  future  dams. 

Water  planners  have  looked  on  these  rivers 
Ln  Northern  California  as  the  last  source  of 
untapped  surface  waiter  In  the  state — a 
"water  bank"  for  futiire  export  south. 

Should  legislation  pass  designating  these 
three  rivers  as  "wUd  and  scenic,"  there  con- 
ceivably would  be  no  further  surface  water 
supplies  for  the  state,  since  Importing  out- 
of-state  water  seems  polltlcaUy  and  econom- 
ically unfeasible  at  present  Virtually  all 
Colorado  River  water  has  been  aUocated. 

The  legislation  is  being  offered  at  a  time 
when  conservationists  and  north  Califor- 
nlans  are  launching  another  attack  on  the 
State  Water  Project  and  the  pr(q>osed  Periph- 
eral Canal,  principally  through  lawsuits. 

These  two  projects  nrUl  bring  water  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  Southern 
CaUfornla.  Water  from  the  three  north  coast 
rivers,  with  the  Eel  targeted  as  the  first  to 
be  developed,  would  be  the  next  step. 

The  timetable  of  water  needs  has  been 
recently  reduced,  with  future  forecasts  be- 
ing drastically  lowered  because  of  a  slow- 
down In  population  growth  and  develoftment 
of  alternate  water  suppUes. 

STATE    senate    MEASXTKE 

The  Wild  Rivers  Bill,  State  Senate  BlU  107, 
Is  authored  by  Sen.  Peter  Behr  (R-8an 
Rafael)  and  Sen.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino  (R- 
Ventura),  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D- 
Antloch),  an  outspoken  foe  of  the  State 
Water  Projects,  has  Introduced  a  slmUar  bill 
for  the  second  year  In  Congress. 

These  questions  have  been  raised:  Does 
California  have  enough  dams  and  would  It 
not  t>e  nice  to  leave  at  least  a  few  major 
rivers  In  their  semi -wild  state? 

Federal  and  state  water  officials  agree  that 
dam  projects  are  getting  harder  to  Justify 
because  good  sites  are  becoming  more  scarce 
and  construction  costs  are  rising. 

StiU,  dam  planning  and  buUdlng  persists. 

About  20  dams  have  been  proposed  for  the 
north  coast  area  and  already  a  second  gen- 
eration of  dams  is  rising  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  reservoir  behind  New  Don  Pedro  Dam 
on  the  Tuolumne  River  has  inundated  an 
older  dam  and  New  Melones  on  the  Stanis- 
laus River  wlU  do  the  same. 

The  use  and  reuse  of  water  In  the  state  can 
be  phenomenal. 

The  American  River,  which  eventually 
flows  through  Sacramento,  has  almost  40 
dams  and  power  plants  located  on  Its  main 
stem  and  tributaries  as  it  flows  from  the 
Sierra. 

Agriculture,  the  state's  largest  Industry, 
accounts  for  86%  of  the  statewide  water  de- 
mands, according  to  State  Department  of 
Water  Resource  figures.  The  balance  goes  to- 
ward Industrial  purposes  and  to  munlclpaU- 
tles  for  drinking  water. 

KAJO*  LOCAL  CONffTBUCnON 

While  the  $2.3  billion  State  Water  Proj- 
ect— which  taps  the  Feather  River — Is  best 
known  because  of  controversy  around  It.  the 
amount  has  been  almost  doubled  In  the  last 
30  years  by  construction  under  local  water 
agencies. 

In  the  last  four  years  local  agencies — most 
of  which  serve  agricultural  users — have  com- 
pleted or  beg^tn  construction  on  about  35 
projects,  while  the  fedunl  government, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  undertaken  IS. 
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Local  agencies  are  not  represented  on  tbe 
CaUfomla  State-Federal  Interagency  Group 
which  was  formed  to  coordinate  water  de- 
vtiopment  plans  In  the  state. 

On  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  agen- 
cies, a  report  on  protected  waterways  by  the 
State  Resources  Agency  remarks : 

"The  principal  problem  Is  the  vast  array 
of  competing  uses  and  the  fact  that  the  reg- 
ulation of  those  uses  and  demands  on  water- 
ways (rlTers)  is  presently  defined  In  narrower 
sectors  of  government  regulation  or  left  en- 
tirely to  private  enterprises. 

"As  a  result  unilateral  actions  by  various 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies  can  dras- 
tically affect  waterways  and  negate  'protec- 
tive' steps  talcen  by  another  agency." 

The  two  federal  dam  building  agencies, 
which  exist  under  separate  departments, 
sometimes  compete  with  each  other  to  build 
dams.  ^ 

Says  a  bUreau  ofBctal  who  participates  In 
interagency  meetings,  "We  can't  deny  that 
there  Is  competition  In  the  water  resoiirces 
field. 

'Sometimes  we  are  both  Involved  In  and 
competing  for  the  same  watershed.  Some- 
times different  agencies  explore  the  same 
dam  site  and  this  leads  to  costly  exploratory 
drilling  expenses. 

"The  trouble  is  that  both  agencies  are 
ruled  by  different  congressional  committees 
and  they  are  jealous  of  their  prerogatives." 

The  corps,  which  Is  under  the  Defense 
Department.  Is  dependent  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Ck>mmlttee. 

A  corps  official  explained,  "There  is  politi- 
cal Infighting  at  the  higher  levels  to  see  who 
plans,  builds  and  runs  these  projects.  Money 
accrues  to  an  agency  and  there  is  the  matter 
of  agency  pride. 

"It  Is  Just  a  natural  situation." 

The  planning  of  a  project,  which  can  be 
exjjensive,  easily  leads  to  actual  construction. 
Once  the  baU  starts  rolling,  there  la  little 
looking  back. 

PLANNING   ODOmZS 

The  assured  nature  of  the  planning  proc- 
ess sometimes  has  Its  oddities. 

Construction  of  the  State  Water  Project 
started  in  1956.  four  years  before  voters  ap- 
proved the  bond  financing.  Construction  has 
already  started  on  New  Melones  Dam.  whose 
waters  will  feed  the  East  Side  Canal,  which 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

"Not  very  many  dams  fall  to  pan  out  after 
an  authorized  study."  said  a  corps  official. 

Already  the  bureau  has  spent  $1.6  million 
studying  the  English  Bldge  Dam  on  the  Eel 
River  Other  federal  agencies  have  also  spent 
money  studying  this  project. 

This  dam.  on  which  construction  could 
start  In  1976.  Is  the  closest  to  reality  on 
the  north  coast,  except  for  the  Butler  Valley 
Dam  on  the  Mad  River 

Two  years  ago  Gov  Reagan  directed  the 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources  to 
study  alternatives  for  the  Dos  Rlos  Dam. 
which  would  have  been  built  on  another 
branch  of  the  Eel  and  flooded  bucolic  Round 
Valley  and  an  Indian  reservation. 

At  this  point,  considered  the  first  In-state 
rebuff  for  water  planners,  conservationists 
widened  their  battle  to  take  In  all  major 
north  coast  rivers. 

WhUe  the  1960  bond  act  for  •I.?  billion, 
approved  by  voters.  Is  generally  assumed  to  be 
only  for  Feather  River  development,  a  little- 
noticed  provision  enables  the  state  water 
department  to  spend  what  now  amounts  to 
•168  million  for  "additional  facilities'  on 
the  north  coast  rivers. 

This  money  was  originally  targeted  as  the 
state's  share  of  the  Dos  Rlos  project.  It  could 
still  be  used  for  development  of  the  Eel.  Trin- 
ity. Klamath.  Mad.  Van  Duzen  or  Sacramento 
Rivers  without  further  approval  of  the  Legis- 
lature or  voters. 
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SEEN    AS   TTNCONBTITUTIOWAL 

It  Is  argued  that  the  Wild  Rivers  Bill  could 
be  unconstitutional,  since  It  would  bar  dams 
on  three  of  these  rivers  and  voters  In  1960 
approved  their  development. 

Behr's  response  has  been  to  point  out  that 
Reagan  has  already  barred  development  at 
Dos  Rlos  and  that  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Feather  River  above  OroviUe  Dam  has  been 
set  aside  as  the  state's  only  wild  river,  with 
the  help  of  the  SUte  Department  of  Water 
Resources. 

The  Committee  of  Two  Million,  an  amal- 
gam of  conservation  groups  formed  to  save 
the  rivers,  charges  that  water  resources  Direc- 
tor William  R.  Qlanelll  has  become  a  "czar" 
over  development  of  edl  the  state's  rivers. 

Qlanelll  does  not  like  the  word  czar,  but 
he  does  admit  that  he  Is  a  "water  man." 

He  said  In  an  Interview,  "The  thing  that 
bothers  me  Is  that  they  try  to  depict  water 
developers  as  guys  who  are  trying  to  destroy 
all  the  streams.  This  Is  not  fair.  We  only 
respond  to  the  public. 

"I  don't  think  we  are  oblivious  to  the  needs 
of  the  conservationists.  But  In  California  we 
have  to  strike  a  balance.  We  shoiild  not  set 
aside  every  stream  on  the  north  coast.  The 
public  needs  will  not  go  for  that." 

Oianelll  added,  "There  Is  some  feeling  that 
agriculture  could  be  cut  back  and  this  water 
could  go  for  additional  Industrial  and  munic- 
ipal purptoses.  I  don't  know.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  cut  back  the  state's  economy." 

In  the  latest  assessment  of  state  water 
needs,  Department  of  Water  Resources  plan- 
ners have  stated  there  is  sufficient  water  for 
the  next  20  years  from  already  completed 
projects. 

Greater  emphasis  now  will  be  given  to 
developing  new  supplies  from  ground  water, 
desalination,  reclaimed  waste  water,  raln- 
maklng  and  geothermal  sources. 

The  state's  reduced  forecast  has  been 
matched  by  one  by  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  Callfomla.  which  now 
predicts  that  water  to  be  furnished  from 
the  soon-to-be  completed  State  Water  Proj- 
ect win  take  care  of  demands  20  to  30  years 
beyond  original  estimates— to  2020. 

Conservationists  have  seized  on  these  two 
revised  estimates  to  declare  that  water  from 
the  three  north  coast  rivers  Is  not  needed. 
Oianelll  emphasizes  there  Is  only  a  "breath- 
ing spell  before  new  dams  should  be  built. 

DAM    BEKKFITS    CmCD 

oianelll  and  other  water  developers 
pointed  out  that  the  recreation  benefits  of  a 
river  can  be  improved  by  an  upstream  dam. 
Water  releases  can  guarantee  a  year-round, 
although  diminished,  flow  while  the  wild 
river  would  most  probably  dry  up  In  sum- 
mer and  fall  months. 

But  Glenn  E.  DeLlsle.  a  State  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  official  who  headed  the 
Resources  Agency's  protected  waterways 
study,  said.  "This  would  be  fine  but  it  is  not 
always  borne  out  by  hard  facts." 

"Sometimes  they  cannot  let  the  water  out 
for  fish  or  recreation  purposes  because  of 
other  demands.  The  resource  is  at  the  whim 
of  the  utility. 

•  A  free-flowing  river  and  Its  surrounding 
natural  environment  are  all  hooked  up  to- 
gether They  have  evolved  over  thousands  of 
years." 

An  example  of  what  a  dam  can  do  to  the 
natural  environment  is  outlined  in  a  Re- 
sources Agency  task  force  report  of  the  effects 
of  sediment  on  fish  below  Lewlston  Dam  on 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Trinity  River 

WATEB   fXOW    LOWERED 

When  Lewlston  and  Trinity  dams  were  con- 
structed on  the  river,  the  water  flow  was 
greatly  lowered. 

The  previous  high  flows  washed  out  accu- 
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mulated  sediment,  cleansed  gravel  beds  and 
retarded  growth  of  stream  bed  vegetation. 
With  the  dams,  this  was  all  changed. 

The  spawning  habitat  of  up  to  80%  of  the 
king  salmon  has  been  lost  along  a  15-mile 
stretch  of  river  below  the  dams. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  built 
and  operates  the  dams,  investigated  and  laid 
the  blame  on  logging  operations.  The  bureau 
claimed  that  the  dams  were  of  benefit  to  the 
fish,  since  fiood  flows  were  kept  to  a  nUnl- 
mum. 

But  the  Resources  Agency  report  places  the 
blame  primarily  on  reduced  flows  from  the 
dams  and  secondarily  on  sediment  produced 
from  logging  and  road  building  operations. 

When  dams  are  proposed,  the  recreation 
benefits  of  their  reservoirs  are  cited  as  a  great 
boon  for  the  public  and  a  dollar  value  is 
apportioned  for  recreation  In  the  ratio  used 
to  Justify  construction. 

But  state  and  federal  authorities  agree  that 
outside  of  Southern  California  and  the  more 
easily  accessible  reservoirs  near  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento,  there  Is  a  surplus  of 
this  type  of  water  for  recreation. 

A  Sierra  Club  report  on  reservoir  use  states 
that  at  Corps  of  Engineer  facilities  there  has 
been  a  zero  growth  In  visitor  days.  Statewide 
there  has  been  a  net  decrease  at  facilities 
where  the  State  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  tabulates  usage. 

The  report  rlrawn  up  by  the  clubs  Cali- 
fornia River  Conservation  Committee  states 
that  reservoirs  may  actually  be  a  financial 
drain  on  nearb;  communities  and  the  coun- 
ties where  they  are  located. 

Police  protection  has  to  be  provided  and 
access  roads  built,  along  with  the  services 
demanded  by  recreational  subdivisions  which 
spring  up  around  new  reservoirs. 

There  Is  a  forecast  shortage  for  river  rec- 
reation (versus  the  still  waters  of  reservoirs). 
Such  Whitewater  sports  as  canoeing,  rafting 
and  kayaking  are  growing  at  great  rates. 
Stream  fishing  has  always  been  popular. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  stretch  of  river  In 
the  state  long  enough  for  an  overnight  trip, 
since  the  many  dams  cut  the  rivers  into  small 
portions.  The  exceptions  are  on  the  Eel, 
Trinity,  Klamath  and  Sacramento  rivers. 

Aesthetics  plays  a  part  m  the  argument. 
Which  Is  the  more  beautiful  to  behold:  a 
free-flowing  river  or  a  reservoir  with  its 
"bathtub  rings"? 

Seeing  more  flnanclal  benefits  In  river  rec- 
reation than  reservoir  sports,  the  supervisors 
of  Humboldt  and  Trinity  counties  have  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  wild  river  status  for  the 
three  rivers  on  the  north  coast. 

However.  Humboldt  supervisors  would  like 
some  flood  control  facilities  on  the  Eel  Riv- 
er, other  than  dams. 

Wild  river  advocates  have  their  greatest 
difficulty  when  arguing  against  the  flood  con- 
trol beneflts  of  dams. 

The  rampaging  Eel  caused  $80  million  In 
flood  damage  in  1953.  1955  and  1964.  Experts 
agree  that  the  Dos  Rlos  Dam  could  have  done 
little  to  stem  these  floods  and  that  it  would 
take   more  massive  projects. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  proposed 
seven  dams  on  the  Eel  River  and  a  total  of 
20  on  north  coast  rivers  at  a  1965  cost  of 
t2  5  billion  In  presenting  this  plan,  a  high 
bureau  official  took  a  swipe  at  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Robert  J.  Pafford  Jr..  regional  bureau  di- 
rector, related  to  the  Eureka  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

"As  I  told  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  on  Jan.  10.  I  dont 
subscribe  to  the  theory  advanced  then  by  an- 
other federal  agency  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  provide  protection  against  major 
flood  control  damage  in  the  north  coast  area 
for  decades,  if  ever — and  this  plan  proves 
what  I  said." 
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Corps  officials  state  that  alternatives  to 
massive  dam  building  projects  could  be  ring 
levees  which  are  built  around  developed 
areas  while  the  wild  portions  of  the  river  are 
left  untouched. 

Flood  plain  zoning — restricting  building  In 
flooded  areas — Is  another  alternative  but  this 
minor  corps  program  has  received  little  sup- 
port from  local  governments  who  would  be 
cutting  back  the  tax  base  on  some  of  the 
most  valuable  lands  In  their  Jurisdiction. 

Sen.  Behr's  Wild  River  bill  has  met  oppo- 
sition from  the  Metropolitan  Water  District 
of  Southern  California,  lumber  companies, 
water  developers  in  north  coast  counties  and 
the  State  Resotirces  Agency. 

These  interests  favor  a  bill  by  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph Collier  (D-Yreka)  which  proposes  fur- 
ther study  before  any  action  is  taken. 

Conservationists  feel  that  the  protected 
waterway  report  by  the  Resources  Agency  was 
studied  enough  and  favor  the  "act  now"  ap- 
proach of  the  Behr  bill. 

The  Wild  River  BUI  has  cleared  the  Senate 
Natural  Resources  Committee  but  is  stalled 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  Col- 
lier heads. 

Collier  has  said  the  committee  has  a  back- 
log of  other  bills  to  consider  but  it  is  under- 
stood from  Senate  sources  that  be  Is  hold- 
ing out  for  Inclusion  of  the  English  Ridge 
project  In  the  Behr  bill. 

This  would  compromise  the  whole  thrust 
for  wild  river  status  and  opens  up  a  Pan- 
dora's Box  of  dam  development,  advocates  of 
the  Behr  bill  believe. 

We  Do  Not  Need  These  Dams 

Callfomla  has  enough  water  from  projects 
already  develop>ed  to  meet  Its  needs  for  the 
next  20  to  30  years.  The  Metropolitan  Water 
District  of  Southern  California  says  the 
soon-to-be-completed  State  Water  Project 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  this  area  until 
the  year  2020. 

Nevertheless  there  are  plans  In  the  works 
to  buUd  up  to  20  more  dams  on  the  Eel. 
Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers.  A  bill  pending 
before  the  legislature  would  prevent  such 
development  by  designating  the  three  stream 
systems  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Water  Is  vital  to  the  economic  growth  of 
California.  Yet  we  are  not  |}ersuaded  by  the 
arguments  for  damming  the  North  Coast 
rivers.  The  state's  35  other  stream  systems 
have  already  laeen  heavily  danuned. 

William  R.  Oianelll.  state  water  resources 
director,  noted  as  recently  as  mid-May  that 
a  bulletin  issued  by  his  department  says  that 
we  now  have  "a  breathing  sjjell''  on  North 
Coast  development.  "We  have  been  able  to 
exclude  at  least  one  river,  the  Klamath, 
from  consideration  for  development  at  this 
time."  Oianelll  said.  "We  have  time  to  con- 
sider supplemental  water  supplies  from 
sources  other  than  conventional  dams  and 
reservoirs." 

If  that  Is  correct — and  Oianelll  is  an  ex- 
pert In  his  field— then  there  Is  Justification 
for  preserving  the  Eel,  the  Klamath  and 
the  Trinity  as  wild  rivers,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  If  in  the  future  more  water  is 
been  developed,  then  the  status  of  the  three 
streams  could  be  reviewed.  But  we  have  a 
breathing  spell,  and  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  It,  for  wild  river  sports,  for  fish- 
ing, and  to  preserve  at  least  for  awhile  some 
Irreplaceable  natural   beauty. 

Opponents  of  the  wild  rivers  bill  point  to 
the  need  for  flood  control — a  particular  prob- 
lem on  the  Eel.  But  experts,  Including  the 
ITS  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  believe  that 
dams  alone  are  not  the  answer. 

Ray  Peart.  Humboldt  County  supervisor, 
testifying  before  a  State  Senate  committee 
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last  month  declared:  "There  is  no  way  to 
Justify  the  dams  for  flood  control  alone. 
Without  water  export  beneflts  the  dams  are 
dead."  In  other  words,  luiless  revenues  are 
generated  by  water  export  the  "benefit-cost 
ratio"  for  projects  on  the  three  streams  iDe- 
comes  economically  unsound. 

Peart  and  others  in  the  counties  traversed 
by  the  Eel.  Klamath  and  Trinity  Rivers  fear 
destruction  erf  the  Whitewater  recreational 
potential  of  the  stream  syst^ns  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  commercial  and  sports  fishery 
for  salmon,  steelhead  and  shad. 

Those  fears  would  appesa  borne  out  by 
experience  elsewhere  in  the  state.  The 
Feather  River  below  the  OrovlUe  Dam,  for 
example,  has  been  transformed  from  a  beau- 
tiful stream  to  what  has  been  described  as 
"little  more  than  a  sluggish  creek"  due  to 
reduced  water  flow. 

Once  the  Eel,  Klamath  and  the  Trinity 
are  dammed  they  can  never  be  restored.  Such 
Irreversible  action  need  not  be  taken  at  this 
time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  the 
pending  bill  to  preserve  the  rivers  by  Sens. 
Peter  H.  Behr  (R-MIU  Valley)  and  Robert 
J.  Lagomarslno  (R-OJal)  shoxild  be  enacted 
Into  law. 


SYKESVILLE  HERALD  CHANGES 
HANDS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sykes- 
ville  Herald,  which  will  celebrate  its  58th 
anniversary  this  year,  has  changed 
hands.  Mr.  William  F.  Church,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  weekly  for  30  years,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  the  Stromberg-Times 
newspapers  of  Ellicott  City,  Md.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Mr.  Church  on  a  job 
well  done  and  include  this  short  history 
of  the  paper  as  it  was  printed  in  the  June 
24,  1971,  Sykesville  Herald: 
STKESvn-LE  Hesald  Sold  to  Howard  Firm 

The  Sykesville  Herald,  which  next  week 
rounds  out  its  58th  year,  has  been  sold  to 
a  Howard  County  publishing  firm. 

William  P.  Church,  editor-publisher  of  the 
local  weekly  for  nearly  30  years,  announced 
sale  of  the  publication  rights  of  the  Herald 
to  Print.  Inc..  an  affiliate  of  Stromberg  Pub- 
llcaitions.  with  hetidqueirters  at  Ellicott  City. 

Chief  administrative  officer  of  Print.  Inc.. 
Is  Philip  St.  Clair  Thompson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Stromberg-Tlmes 
newspyapers. 

Though  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Church,  in  partnership  with  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Jane  Lucille  Church,  the  Sykesville  Herald 
far  15  years  has  been  printed  at  Stromberg's 
Ellicott  City  plant. 

The  new  owners  have  leased  the  first  floor 
of  the  Herald  Building,  in  Sykesville.  and 
plan  to  continue  the  newspaper  office  at  12 
Springfield  Avenue.  Mr.  Church  plans  to 
continue  a  job  printing  business  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  local  building. 

Next  week's  edition.  No.  52  of  Volume  58. 
will  be  the  last  under  the  present  ownership. 
The  new  owners  will  take  over  with  the  Her- 
ald of  July  8.  the  paper's  flrst  issue  of  its 
59th  year. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Lepka  and  Mrs.  Howard  Lan- 
grehr  are  to  continue  as  members  of  the 
Herald's  office  staff.  In  addition  the  paper  Is 
to   have  adequate  editorial   and  advertising 
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personnel  to  service  the  rapidly-expanding 
area. 

David  Barkley.  a  former  editor  of  the  Com- 
munity Times.  Randallstown.  has  been 
tapped  as  the  new  Sykesville  editor. 

Barkley,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Howard 
County  Times  before  succeeding  the  late 
Paul  T.  Morgan  as  editor  at  Randallstown.  In 
recent  months,  he  has  served  as  assistant  to 
John  Blitz,  managing  editor  of  the  Strom- 
berg-Tlmes newspapers. 

The  Skyesvllle  Herald  was  founded  as  an 
Independent  weekly  In  September  1913  by 
the  late  Albert  M.  Hall.  David  W.  Dean  and 
William  Samuel  Church. 

For  more  than  40  years  the  paper  was 
printed  in  Sykesville.  In  1956  the  paper's  me- 
chanical op>eratlon  was  transferred  to  the 
Stromberg  plant  at  Ellicott  City.  In  1961, 
with  the  Stromberg  papers,  the  Sykesville 
Herald  was  among  the  flrst  weeklies  In  Mary- 
land to  go  offset. 

The  paper  marked  Its  50th  anniversary 
with  a  special  edition  in  1963. 

The  retiring  editor  has  been  responsible 
for  the  weekly  production  of  the  Herald  since 
the  srudden  death  of  his  stepfather.  W.  S 
Church,  In  February  1942.  In  the  intervening 
nearly  30  years,  the  paper  has  not  missed  an 
edition,  although  there  were  a  few  "near 
misses"  as  result  of  strikes,  mechanical 
breakdowns  and  other  uncertainties  which 
make  newspapering  an  interesting  challenge. 

Tbe  Herald  has  been  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Church  since  1951.  The  new  owners 
plan  to  continue  operating  the  paper  under 
the  name.  Sykesville  Herald. 

In  expressing  their  appreciation  and 
thanJcs  for  the  cooperation  of  subscribers, 
advertisers.  corresi>ondents  and  the  general 
public  over  the  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Church 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  owners 
would  be  received  In  the  same  flne  spirit  of 
cooperation. 


SPRINGFIELD   STATE   HOSPITAL 
HONORS  ITS  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  recently  the 
staff  of  Springfield  State  Hospital  in 
Sykesville,  Md.,  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  presenta- 
tion of  longevity  awards.  Acting  as  hosts 
at  the  presentation  were  Dr.  Frede- 
rick Pokrass,  supervisor  of  Springfield 
Hospital;  Clyde  Springer,  assistant  su- 
pervisor; Mr.  Robert  Hildreth,  tissist- 
ant  superintendent,  Maryland  Training 
School  for  Boys;  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoke- 
meyer,  president  of  the  Springfield 
Women's  Auxiliary. 

Several  hundred  staff  employees  were 
honored  for  their  loyal  service  to  the 
hospital.  Special  awards  were  presented 
to  the  employees  with  10,  15,  20,  25.  and 
30  years  service.  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Beaver 
was  honored  for  her  40  years  of  distin- 
guished service.  Among  the  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  program  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  awards  to  couples  who  have 
worked  at  the  hospital  together  for  up 
to  30  years.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  dedicated  service  of 
these  hospital  employees  and  to  wish 
them  continued  success  in  working  with 
the  patients  at  the  hospital. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


SE^ATE^Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 


July  7,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jamzs  B. 
AJ.LXK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  knowest  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  in  our  own  need 
and  our  Nation's  need,  we  pause  to  seek 
Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  snrace.  Speak  to  us 
the  truth  we  need  to  hear;  truth  concem- 
infir  the  strength  of  goodness,  the  power 
of  good  will,  the  dynamism  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  those  who  trust 
In  Thee.  Supplement  our  weakness  by 
Thy  strength  and  enlarge  our  wisdom  by 
Thy  grace  within  us. 

Lead  us,  O  Lord,  beyond  conventional 
goodness  to  the  fullness  of  that  love, 
which  sufTereth  long  and  is  kind — which 
beareth  all  things,  belleveth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things 
and  never  falls,  in  that  eternal  kingdom 
over  which  Thou  dost  rule,  and  which 
by  our  service,  those  wouldst  bring  on 
earth. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Skwaix. 
Pkbsidknt  pko  mCPOBX, 
Washington,  DC,  July  7,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  tcmpor&rlly  abeent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Jamss  B. 
ALijEN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama, 
to  perform  the  dutlee  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

AU,XN   J.    EtXENTOER, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allem)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 


ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  79fl0)  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes";  asked  for 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  <m  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on: and  appointed  Mr.  Mtllki  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Cabxll, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
MosHER  managers  ot  the  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Is 
requested: 

HJl.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Ch&rlea  Zonara,  deceased; 

HJl.  3476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  An- 
thony Kelly: 

H.R.  4667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rogtr 
SUtnley,  the  successor  pArtnershlp,  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra; 

H.R.  5420.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
F.  Pranklln; 

H.R.  7066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugece 
M.  Sims.  St.; 

H  Jl.  3344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  be  det«rmlnee  to  be  reaaonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37. 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  In- 
creased manpower  for  the  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.8630.  An  act  to  amend  title  vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
training  Increased  numbers  of  nurses;  and 

H.R.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic   Fisheries   Act  of   1960. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  3127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Charles  Zonars; 

H.R.  3475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Antbony  Kelly; 

H.R.  4667.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Roger 
Stanley,  the  successor  partnership.  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra; 

H.R.  5420  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
F.  Franklin;  and 

H.R.  7085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
M.  Sims.  Sr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3344.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions  di- 
rect loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter 
37.  title  38.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  of  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. July  6.  1971.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OOMMirrEE  MEETINaS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO; 
TROOP  REDUCTIONS — VII 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
series  of  articles,  pro  and  con.  commen- 
taries, editorials,  news  stories,  and  the 
like,  having  to  do  with  the  UJS.  presence 
in  Europe,  which  still  stands  at  about 
300,000  men  and  225,000  dependents,  at 
a  cost  of  $14  billion  a  year  out  of  our 
defense  budget,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  series  VII  of  such  articles,  et  cetera, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk   Janxwat   SnviCE. 

May  19.  1971. 

To  the  very  considerable  extent  that  the 
Russians  are  able  to  supplement  their  politi- 
cal nuisance  value  with  financial  nuisance 
value — and  this  is  so  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  as  their  gold  sales  have  been  suggest- 
ing— they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  beet  of  both 
sides  of  the  international  gaming  table.  To 
that  same  extent,  they  like  the  way  things 
are  going  and  want  the  status  quo  kept  im- 
disturbed  until  the  happy  day  (for  them) 
comes  when  the  forced  contraction  of  the 
Eurodollar  market  gives  them  a  chance  to 
pull  the  plug  on  It.  Hence  their  latest  move 
aimed  at  Insuring  themselves  against  the 
risk  that  Washington  may  pull  its  "tourlsts- 
In-unlform"  mlHtAry  garrison  out  of  EMrope. 
Brezhnev's  call  for  a  conference  about  troop 
reduction  Is  a  bare-faced  strategy  aimed  at 
Insuring  the  dollar's  continued  exposure  to 
the  strain  resulting  from  keeping  any  tzoope 
there. 

The  White  House  operatives,  meanwhile, 
are  delighted  because  Moscow  has  moved 
swiftly  and  decisively  to  catch  Senator  Mans- 
field and  other  advocates  of  the  U.S.  troop 
pull-out  from  Evirope  In  the  well-known 
dunce-cap-wearlng  position.  Why  give  away 
what  the  Russians  are  offering  to  make  a 
trade  In  return  for?  The  premise  Implicit  In 
the  question  assumes  that  NATO  stands  for 
a  bigger  military  plus  than  the  dollar  strain 
caused  by  the  cost  drain  is  a  fipanclal  minus. 

Moscow,  traveling  free  from  capitalistic 
stresses,  is  playing  its  hand  on  the  realistic 
proposition  that  the  longer  America  keeps 
the  more  troops  in  the  most  places,  the 
weaker  America  will  be.  Moscow's  fear  is  that 
Washington  will  respond  to  financial  pres- 
sure by  getting  out  from  under  it.  Tragically, 
there  is  no  chance.  The  Russians'  offer  to 
make  a  trade  In  return  for  a  troop  pull-out 
guarantees  that  America  will  keep  its  mili- 
tary hostages  in  the  European  financial 
trap — If  only  because  all  conferences  with 
communists  are  slower-motion  drags  than 
even  laJsor  negotiations  with  the  Steelwork- 
ers  Union  ar». 

Adding  insiilt  to  Injury,  the  Moscow  line 
mouthing  its  supposed  opposition  to  Amer- 
ica's ao-oalled  military  presence  in  Oerm&ny 
Is  that  It  objects  to  this  assertion  of  Ameri- 
can political  domination  over  the  Oerman 
government.  This  is  the  sourest,  saddest 
laugh  of  the  year  In  this  week  In  which  the 
Oerman  government  Is  undoing  the  miracle 
of  Oermany's  export  achievement.  For.  while 
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Oerm&ny  Is  reversing  the  expansive  dyna- 
mism of  the  Eurodollar  market,  she  is  dem- 
onstrating her  domination  over  America 
where  it  counts — on  the  financial  front.  What 
protection  can  a  financially  weakened  Amer- 
ica be  tnisted  to  give  a  Oermany  seemingly 
trltmiphant  on  the  financial  front?  And  es- 
pecially a  Oermany  doing  pretty  well  In  her 
dealings  with  Russia? 

[Prom  the  Nation.  June  21.  1971] 

Tboops.  Tbadk  and  Diplomact 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 

Washinoton. — May  1971  could  go  down  In 
the  history  of  diplomacy  as  one  of  those  crit- 
ical months  when  a  series  of  events  sets  in 
train  developments  that  are  to  affect  nations 
for  years  to  come.  A  "breakthrough"  at  the 
SALT  talks,  a  political  agreement  on  Britain's 
EUlmlsslon  to  the  European  community;  a 
Soviet  offer  to  talk  about  troop  reductions  in 
Europe,  and  a  Senate  vote  on  the  withdrawal 
of  half  the  U.S.  troops  in  Europe — all  these 
events  could  foretell  the  end  of  a  quarter- 
century  of  political  practice.  The  post-war  era 
may  now  be  over;  a  new  era  may  Indeed  have 
begun. 

As  often  happens  with  such  great  develop- 
ments, the  drama  began  In  a  mundane  way 
when,  once  again.  Senator  Mansfield  Intro- 
duced a  propKJsal  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  Continent.  But  it  ended  In  a 
political  triumph  for  President  Nixon  on  sev- 
eral fronts;  in  a  potential  reshaping  of  West- 
ern Europe  politics;  and  In  signs  of  possible 
major  progress  In  E^t-West  relations.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  developments  of  May  are 
closely  related,  and  potentially  reinforce  one 
another. 

It  is  tempting  to  dwell  on  President  Nixon's 
announcement  about  developments  at  the 
SALT  talks  In  Vienna  but  the  changes  now 
possible  in  Europe  are  equally  important.  Un- 
der way  Is  a  major  redefinition  of  Atlantic 
politics,  and  the  relating  of  these  politics  to 
East- West  understanding.  None  of  this  should 
be  surprising;  the  trend  of  events  had  been 
clear  for  some  time.  If  only  a  number  of 
dilemmas  could  be  resolved. 

The  first  dilemma  resided  in  a  confiict  be- 
tween U.S.  and  European  views  of  ditente 
with  the  Russians  and  their  Warsaw  Pact 
allies.  Our  allies  have  long  held  vague  suspi- 
cions that  we  might  conclude  some  agree- 
ment on  strategic  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
obtain  something  of  iaterest  to  West  Euro- 
peans. In  simplest  terms,  this  "something  of 
Interest"  means  a  shift  away  from  the  In- 
famous Brezhnev  doctrine,  under  which  the 
Russians  have  attempted  to  justify  in  ad- 
vance a  decisive  role  in  East  European  coun- 
tries— leading,  if  necessary,  to  attacks  like 
thait  on  Czechoslovakia  in  1908.  At  the  very 
least,  the  Russians  have  insisted,  West  Eu- 
ropean efforts  to  Improve  relations  with  East 
European  countries  must  be  closely  con- 
trolled by  Moscow,  if  not  actually  directed 
through  the  Soviet  capital.  For  our  allies, 
therefore,  critical  questions  had  to  be  an- 
swered. Would  the  United  States  reach  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  at  SALT  without  try- 
ing to  change  Soviet  behavior  In  East  Eu- 
rope? Or  would  we  insist  that  any  progress 
must  benefit  our  allies  as  much  as  our- 
selves? 

Until  recently.  Washington  had  refused  to 
face  the  implications  of  these  questions.  For 
one  thing,  the  Administration  permitted 
rumors  to  circulate  that  It  did  not  trust  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  West  German 
Government  to  improve  relations  with  the 
East.  By  giving  voice  to  those  mlsgivtogs,  the 
U.S.  Government  only  Increased  the  tensions 
already  existing  between  our  direct  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  allies'  view  of 
them. 

For  another  thing,  Washington  continued 
to  oppose  the  convening  of  a  European  Secu- 
rity Conference,  as  proposed  by  the  Warsaw 


Pact  powers  and  favored  by  a  few  of  the 
minor  NATO  nations.  The  State  Department 
saw  it  as  premature;  as  a  potential  vehicle 
for  a  Soviet  "propaganda  victory":  and  as  a 
threat  to  NATO's  political  cohesion,  without 
promise  of  offsetting  benefit.  But  here,  too, 
we  failed  to  understand  the  concern  of  our 
allies  that  some  advance  be  made  in  a  strict- 
ly European  ditente  with  the  East,  as  the 
price  of  ovtz  reaching  agreement  at  SALT. 
Perhaps  a  security  conference  would  have 
been  ill-advised,  but  we  had  nothing  to  put 
in  Its  place. 

The  Mansfield  amendment  threatened  to 
make  matters  worse.  It  called  into  question 
our  willingness  to  keep  on  the  Continent 
enough  troops  to  Indicate  our  support  of 
West  European  objectives.  It  also  raised 
doubts  as  to  whether  we  are  really  at  all  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  Europe.  Coming 
hard  upon  the  dollar  crisis,  the  amendment 
reinforced  the  fears  of  those  Europeans  who 
already  believe  that  the  experience  of  Viet- 
nam will  lead  us  to  cut  down  on  our  com- 
mitments in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  while  E^uropeans  have  been  concerned 
with  these  broad  questions  of  our  political 
intentions,  the  U.S.  Government  has  tended 
Instead  to  concentrate  on  the  strategic  and 
military  implications  of  troop  reductions  in 
Eiirope.  The  Administration  has  also  seen 
possible  reductions,  not  In  terms  of  our  allies' 
concerns  but  as  a  means  to  gain  some  cor- 
responding reduction  In  Soviet  troop  strength 
there.  In  order  to  preserve  another  "bargain- 
ing chip,"  it  therefore  refused  to  broach  the 
subject  of  U.S.  troop  reductions  on  Its  own. 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  psychological 
damage  caused  in  Europe  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

Yet  neither  the  strategic  nor  the  bargain- 
ing concern  is  all  that  important.  In  the 
first  place,  no  European  any  longer  believes 
that  there  will  be  a  war  on  the  Continent. 
Pew  even  believe  the  Soviets  would  resort 
to  political  blackmail  if  the  current  balance 
of  forces  were  not  maintained.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  likely  that  force  reductions 
in  the  West  would  In  any  event  be  followed 
eventually  by  reductions  in  the  East,  be- 
cause the  Russians  also  feel  the  pressure  of 
rising  troop  costs.  Of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  still  think  It  must  retain  forces 
in  the  Eastern  bloc  countries  in  order  to 
Impose  some  discipline  over  Internal  develop- 
ments; in  which  case  the  Russians  will  make 
no  reductions,  whatever  happens  in  the 
West.  But  for  West  Europe,  the  key  Issue 
is  still  not  the  relative  number  of  U.S.  troops 
that  remain  on  the  Continent.  Rather.  It  is 
whether  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  Ehirope— a 
commitment  that  is  psychological  not  mili- 
tary. If  Europeans  continue  to  believe  in  It, 
the  number  of  U.S.  troops  deployed  to  back 
It  up  becomes  a  far  less  Important  issue.  If 
they  do  not  believe  in  it,  today's  current 
force  levels  will  not  suffice. 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Western  Europe.  It  may  want  to  Increase 
its  infiuence.  and  reduce  the  NATO  nations 
to  the  semi -dependent  status  of  Finland.  But 
gaining  this  objective  wUl  not  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  state  of  the  military  bal- 
ance on  the  Continent;  it  will  be  attained  or 
not  more  according  to  the  degree  of  conunon 
interest  and  sense  of  Involvement  that  re- 
mains between  West  Europe  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

As  a  result,  the  key  U.S.  Interest  will  be 
to  preserve  and  convey  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  the  Continent's  future,  however 
many  troops  we  supply  to  NATO.  This  means 
that  the  way  In  which  force  reductions  take 
place,  not  the  absolute  number  that  re- 
mains, win  be  the  Important  factor.  If  the 
process  is  orderly,  with  the  allies  fully  In- 
volved, there  would  be  few  political  prob- 
lems. But  if  the  withdrawal  is  haphazard. 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  given  all  sorts  of 


opportunities.  At  the  same  time,  our  Euro- 
pean allies  could  well  panic  In  the  face  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  American  retreat  from 
their  area.  They  would  prol>ably  proceed  with 
the  idea  of  a  European  defense  force  and. 
more  particularly  the  idea  of  a  European 
nuclear  deterrent.  Inevltablv  this  would 
raise  the  question  of  West  Oermany's  con- 
tribution to  such  a  deterrent.  Then,  as  Ger- 
many's neighbors  revived  old  memories,  we 
should  have  a  first-class  crisis  on  our  hands. 
It  would  make  no  difference  that  this  crisis 
would  come  about  over  a  military  capabil- 
ity that  few  Europeans  think  is  necessary 
for  defense  or  deterrence;  the  problems 
would  arise  nonetheless.  If  only  because  of 
the  hold  that  traditional  attitudes  about 
military  forces  and  security  still  have  on 
people's  minds. 

That  Is  the  sequence  of  events  that  the 
Mansfield  amendment  promised  to  Mggar. 
It  may  yet  do  so  later  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  Administration  does  not  now 
take  urgent  steps  to  seek  some  U.S.  force 
reductions  In  an  orderly  proceu  of  nego- 
tiations with  our  Eur(H>ean  allies.  The  Ad- 
ministration was  warned  many  nwnths  ago 
that  it  oould  no  longer  expect  to  maintain 
310.000  men  on  the  Continent  without  chal- 
lenge from  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it  chose 
to  insist  upon  this  "magic  number"  as  the 
principal  symbol  of  our  commitment.  Instead 
of  working  for  a  much  lower  nimiher  that 
would  serve  just  as  well. 

Happily  for  Mr.  Nixon,  the  Russians  came 
to  his  rescue.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Moscow  had  mistimed  or  misjudged  its  ac- 
tions In  ways  tba.t  worked  to  Its  detriment. 
Usually,  the  West  has  benefited  from  Soviet 
threats  at  the  very  moment  when  some  spur 
to  alllftnce  was  required.  This  time,  however, 
a  Soviet  proptoeal  for  direct  negotiations  to 
reduce  forces  In  Europe  gave  the  President 
the  argument  he  needed  to  turn  back  the 
Mansfield  amendment. 

Of  course,  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Rus- 
sians thenMelves  would  rejoice  If  the  United 
Staites  reduced  Its  forces  In  a  haphazard 
fashion,  or  even  left  the  Continent  entirely — 
as  Moscow  has  long  publicly  advocated. 
Along  with  their  Waraaw  Pact  allies,  they, 
too.  must  be  oonoemed  about  Oerm«ny.  and 
psirtlcularly  about  the  prospect  that  the 
Bundesioehr  will  become  the  only  sizable 
mlllrtary  force  In  West  Europe.  West  German 
partlclpe>tlon  in  any  kind  of  nuclear  force 
would,  to  say  the  least,  disconcert  those 
countries  that  suffered  Oerman  occupation 
during  the  last  war. 

These  problems  could  be  resolved  in  a 
series  of  negotlatlcms  about  the  reduction  ot 
forces  on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  the  actual 
substance  of  such  tallu  would  be  less  Im- 
portant than  the  fact  that  they  h*d  taken 
plrace.  There  are  obvious  dlfliculUes  in  equat- 
ing Soviet  and  American  forces,  especially 
since  the  former  have  only  to  withdraw  a  few 
hundred  mUee,  whUe  the  latter  must  cross 
an  ocean.  But  such  considerations  pale  beside 
the  political  value  of  initiating  this  process 
of  change — one  In  which,  everyone  agrees, 
the  object  is  to  retain  a  state  ot  European 
security,  but  at  less  cost. 

The  United  States  was  quick  to  Indicate  Ita 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  proposal,  evea 
though  It  had  Ignored  a  similar  suggestloa 
made  a  few  weeks  earlier  when  there  was  no 
Mansfield  amendment  to  defeat.  The  Admin- 
istration took  a  further  step,  urging  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  that  talks  about  forces  pre- 
cede a  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  status 
of  Berlin.  That  is  a  significant  development. 
UntU  recently,  the  alUes  had  insisted  that 
agreement  among  the  four  powers  on  Berlin 
precede  virtually  any  further  i^xigress  In  a 
general  European  detente.  This  meant  no 
European  Security  Conference;  It  also  meant 
that  the  treaties  which  Bonn  had  negotiated 
with  Moscow  and  Warsaw  oould  not  be 
ratified. 

At  the  time,  there  was  merit  In  this  view. 
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since  the  West  Oerman  Qovemment  bad  to 
assure  Its  own  population  that  detente  wltb 
If  oeoow  was  not  beln«  purchased  at  the  price 
of  West  Berlin.  In  the  process,  however,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  being  given  a  veto  over 
Oatjjolitik.  That  did  not  seem  to  matter,  since 
Russia  did  not  then  seem  to  be  prepared  to 
move  on  any  other  major  aspect  either  of 
OttpolitQc  at  of  detente  in  general.  But  this 
position  also  gave  a  veto  to  East  Oermany. 
which  has  staunchly  opposed  Ottpoimk  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  West  German  attempt 
to  isolate  the  regime  In  Pankow.  In  fact,  there 
Is  some  evidence  that  the  Interruption  of 
traffic  between  West  Germany  and  West  Ber- 
lin earlier  this  year  was  the  doing  of  the  East 
Germans,  not  of  the  Russians. 

Unfortunately,  by  putting  a  Berlin  agree- 
ment ahead  of  most  other  steps  In  European 
detente,  and  not  Just  ahead  of  the  moves  by 
West  Germany,  the  Western  allies  were  mak- 
ing a  tacit  admission  of  failure.  The  Berlin 
issue,  after  all,  is  of  such  complexity  and 
symbolic  importance  for  all  concerned,  that 
It  Is  likely  to  be  settled  Onally  as  a  fairly  late 
date  In  detente  despite  recent  evidence 
of  Soviet  flexlblUty.  To  make  Berlin  the  test 
case  of  Soviet  Intentions,  ther^ore,  was  put- 
ting too  much  weight  on  the  wrong  Issue,  at 
the  price  of  a  more  gradual.  step-by-st«p 
^proaeh  to  detente.  When  the  Soviet  Unteoi 
proposed  talks  on  troop  redactions,  however, 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies  were  faced 
with  a  dilemma :  how  could  they  continue  to 
permit  the  single  Issue  of  Berlin  to  dominate 
Western  actions?  Even  the  West  German 
Government,  despite  Its  Initial  Insistence  on 
the  primacy  of  a  Berlin  agreement,  later  ac- 
quiesced In  talks  to  reduce  forces  across  the 
board  in  Europe. 

At  the  ministerial  meeting  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  June  3  and  4,  the  allies 
adopted  a  compromise  formula:  there  dKnild 
be  a  series  of  blUteral  talks  between  Bast 
and  West  to  clarify  the  Soviet  propcaal.  This 
fall  the  council  will  then  decide  what  to  do  In 
responding  olBclally  to  Chairman  Brezhnev. 

This  decision  proposed  by  the  United 
States,  Is  a  gamble.  It  Is  baaed  once  again  on 
a  desire  to  see  progress  made  on  Berlin,  in 
order  to  Justify  the  needs  of  Herr  Brandt's 
coalition  government.  It  Is  true  that  the 
NATO  ministers  did  not  formally  link  the 
talks  on  fwee  reductions  to  progress  on  Ber- 
lin, but  they  still  asstuned  that  the  West 
German  Interest  will  be  satisfied  before  the 
wider  Issue  of  troop  levels  is  Joined. 

The  gamble  could  fail.  Once  again.  It  gives 
the  Russians  a  veto  on  ddtente,  by  mat-iTig 
the  erroneous  Judgment  that  a  Berlin  settle- 
ment should  be  a  prerequisite  of  dttente. 
rather  than  a  later  product  of  it.  ThU  prob- 
lem Is  compUcated  by  the  poeslhillty  that 
Senator  Mansfield  will  reintroduce  his 
amendment  on  U.S.  foroe  reductions.  This 
time,  the  Senator  is  less  likely  to  go  along 
with  the  Administration  if  NATO  appears  to 
be  dragging  its  feet  on  the  Soviet  proposal. 

Thus  the  stage  U  stiU  set  for  crisis  in  the 
alliance.  If  the  Russians  do  not  move  far 
enough  on  Berlin  during  the  next  few 
months,  there  will  likely  appear  a  growing 
divergence  between  the  We«t  German  in- 
terest In  Berlin  and  the  desires  of  the  rest  of 
the  alUanee  to  accept  the  Soviet  offer  on  force 
negotUtions.  And  there  wUl  be  more  pres- 
suree  in  the  United  Stetes  to  bring  some 
troops  home,  with  the  attendant  worries  In 
Europe  about  our  commitment.  By  temporlE- 
Ing  on  the  issue  of  troop  reduction  talks, 
therefore,  the  NATO  mlnlsten  have  bought 
some  time  to  work  on  Berlin:  tout  In  the  proc- 
ess they  have  given  hostage  to  Soviet  and 
East  German  good  intentions. 

The  Russian  proposal  for  talks  on  forces  In 
Europe  may  be  a  vehicle  for  getting  at  still 
another  difficult  problem  of  dHente.  Again, 
this  relates  to  the  SALT  talks,  and  the  need 
the  United  States  has  to  secure  Its  aUiee'  in- 
terests In  d^ente  at  the  same  time.  Until 
President  Nlzon  and  Chairman  Brezhnev  ap- 


parently Intervened  In  the  strategic  arm^ 
negotiations,  the  talks  were  stalled,  partly 
over  the  statiis  of  American  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles stationed  with  NATO  and  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Were  these  stra- 
tegic weaptons  to  be  Included  In  any  count 
of  U.S.  offensive  missiles?  The  Russians 
thought  so,  but  we  faced  a  problem.  If  we 
admitted  theee  weapons  to  the  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations, we  would  be  implicitly  making 
fundamental  decisions  of  NATO  strategy 
without  the  participation  of  the  West  Euro- 
peans. As  a  result,  we  refused  to  discuss  theee 
so-called  "forward  based  systems"  at  SALT. 
Of  course,  we  could  have  Initiated  a  process 
of  negotiations  with  our  allies  on  these  sys- 
tems, but.  as  with  the  question  of  our  troop 
levels,  the  Administration  decided  not  to  risk 
losing  control  of  the  diplomatic  process. 

This  problem  would  be  a  natural  one  to 
come  up  at  a  Bxuopean  conference  on  troop 
levels,  along  with  a  parallel  West  European 
concern:  the  few  hundred  remaining  Soviet 
medium-range  missiles  that  could  reach  the 
Western  half  of  the  Continent  but  not  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brezhnev  included 
"armaments"  In  bis  proposal  for  European 
talks.  So  far.  the  Western  allies  have  not  de- 
cided what  to  do  about  this  proposal  Insofar 
as  it  would  relate  to  these  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Issue  must  be  faced  some  day.  It  may 
be  that  the  Russians  have  set  aside  the 
question  of  forward  based  systems  In  order 
to  get  a  first-step  agreement  at  SALT,  but 
without  question  they  will  return  to  It.  When 
they  do,  the  talks  on  European  troop  reduc- 
tions that  may  then  be  under  way  could  pro- 
vide the  Ideal  occasion  for  discussing  these 
knotty  political  matters  in  a  forum  that 
would  Include  aU  the  Western  allies,  not 
Just  the  United  States. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  diplomatic  changes 
and  developments  that  have  been  taking 
place  recently  in  Europe.  They  have  pro- 
found implications  for  SALT,  in  that  they 
reduce  the  problems  for  the  United  States  of 
concluding  on  a  bilateral  basis  an  agreement 
that  would  have  Implications  for  West  Eu- 
ropean interests  In  detente.  Indeed,  now  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  re-emphasized  his  doctrine 
at  the  Czechoelovak  Party  Congress,  fears 
will  grow  In  West  Europe  that  the  Russians 
are  making  concessions  to  the  United  States 
on  arms  problems — and  poeslbly  on  Berlin — 
In  order  to  gain  a  free  hand  In  East  Europe. 
That  gives  an  even  stronger  reason  for  us  to 
support  the  Interests  of  our  allies,  as  well  as 
our  own  and  those  of  West  Germany. 

These  diplomatic  changes  have  also  come 
at  a  propitious  moment  from  the  standpoint 
of  Britain's  projected  entry  Into  the  Euro- 
pean community.  Prance  has  already  ex- 
tracted from  Britain  a  general  indication 
that  the  latter  will  move  closer  to  Europe, 
and  in  effect  abandon  its  postwar  ambitions 
to  have  a  "three-circles"  foreign  policy: 
Europe,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Commonwealth. 
StUl  unresolved,  however,  is  the  possibility 
that  some  form  of  defense  community  wUl 
emerge  on  the  Continent,  with  a  pooled 
Anglo-Prench  nuclear  deterrent  as  its  linch- 
pin. Whether  this  materializes  depends  at 
least  in  part  on  what  role  the  United  States 
Is  prepared  to  play  In  the  future  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  also  depends  on  the  need  that  vari- 
ous European  countries  fed  to  augment  their 
economic  and  political  relations  with  mili- 
tary force,  the  traditional  coin  of  power. 

Recent  developments  are  Imptxtant,  In 
this  context.  In  the  first  place,  a  possible 
reduction  of  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  (the  so-called  Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions)  could  increase 
chances  that  the  UnKed  States  will  main- 
tain on  the  Continent  those  forces  needed 
to  Indicate  our  continuing  interest  in  Eu- 
rope's stability.  It  could  also  set  in  train  a 
procedure  for  U.S.  troop  reductions  less  like- 
ly to  be  disruptive  of  Atlantic  diplomacy 
than  one  in  which  a  succession  of  Bfansfleld 
amendments  Is  met  by  an  adamant  Admin- 


istration, in  a  clash  between  Senate  and 
President.  In  the  second  place,  some  prog- 
ress on  force  reductions,  plus  a  limited 
agreement  at  SALT,  could  reduce  the  em- 
phasis which  some  West  Europeans  place 
on  having  their  own  defense  community. 
They  vrlll  be  inhibited  from  taking  new 
initiatives  by  the  very  fact  that  a  process 
of  force  reductions  is  taking  place. 

But  most  Important,  this  whole  set  of 
diplomatic  developments  In  the  realm  of 
weapons  and  forces  supports  some  changes 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  any  event. 
Agreements  In  this  area  would  bring  the 
hope  that  the  Importance  of  military  forces 
in  estintatlng  Inherent  power  on  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  reduced.  And  the  nature  of 
the  Atlantic  relationship  itself  Is  changing. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  In  tixe  past 
year  that  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  West  Europe  are  becoming  less 
concerned  with  military  matters,  of  any 
kind,  and  more  concerned  with  questions  of 
economics  and  trade.  Indeed,  these  actually 
are  iecurity  questions,  in  the  sense  that 
America's  commitment  to  Europe's  future  Is 
the  Important  thing,  not  the  way  to  which 
It  is  expressed.  If  there  were  going  to  be  a 
threat  of  war,  or  even  of  Soviet  blackmail, 
that  would  be  untrue.  But  with  care,  such 
threats   should  not   materialize. 

In  fact,  the  most  significant  step  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  reassure  our  allies  about 
our  future  Intentlozis  did  not  come  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Mansfield  amendment,  nor  with 
the  President's  reafllrmatlon  of  the  magic 
number  of  U.S.  troop  levels  In  Bvuvpe.  It 
came,  rather.  In  the  defeat  of  the  Trade  Bill 
of  1970,  which  might  have  sec  off  an  Atlantic 
trade  war  that  could  have  substantially 
undermined  the  psychological  value  of  a  full 
garrlsoa  of  U.8.  forces  on  the  Continent.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Administration  did  not  really 
aiH^reclate  the  dimensions  of  this  problem, 
nor  its  potential  impact.  Therefore,  we  have 
not  yet  given  adeqiuite  attention  to  prevent- 
ing a  trade  war  In  the  future:  to  obtaining 
Atlantic  luiderstandlng  on  the  role  of  the 
dollar  in  Europe:  to,  working  for  a  harmony 
of  bualnesM  and  trading  practices;  or  to 
deciding  how  the  multinational  corporation 
will  be  controlled.  We  have  not  faced  the 
poaslbilltlee  of  a  Continent-wide  economic 
OaulUsm  that  could  conflict  In  a  serious  way 
with  Atlantic  attempts  to  eliminate  strains 
In  matters  of  security,  and  particularly 
strains  arising  from  different  objectives  of 
detente. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we  have  yet  to 
grapple  with  these  impending  developments 
in  the  AUantlo  relationship.  For  one  thing. 
we  are  still  dependent  upon  a  set  of  Institu- 
tions that  served  us  well  for  twenty  years  by 
providing  a  multilateral  forum  for  discussing 
common  problems.  These  Institutions  are 
primarily  military,  and  center  around  NATO. 
In  the  future,  however,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  luxury  of  concentrating  on  the 
role  of  NATO  In  alliance  politics,  when  rela- 
tions among  the  allies  depend  increasingly 
upon  what  Is  done  In  economics  and  trade. 
The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  Is  a  far  better 
forum,  and  better  reflects  the  fact  that 
"Atlantic"  relations  also  depend  in  p«ut  on 
the  role  played  by  nations  In  other  quarters 
of  the  world,  notably  Jnfmn.  The  OECD  Is 
not  much  of  an  organization  at  present;  it 
will  need  to  be  made  much  more  important, 
especially  if  present  ventures  In  d^ente 
dlplofnacy  reduce  even  further  both  the  real 
and  psychological  importance  of  military 
forces  and  strategy  on  the  Obntlnent. 

nnally,  we  still  do  not  have  a  clear  grasp 
of  the  r*iii.ngtTig  nature  of  IntematlonsJ  poli- 
tics. It  Is  true  that  military  force  will  not  en- 
tirely disappear  as  a  meana  of  ordering  rela- 
tions among  states,  but  Its  significance  in 
the  part  of  the  world  stretchdng  fmn  the 
United  States  across  Europe  to  Russia  la 
i^imtnuhtTtg  That  is  partleulaily  true  am  the 
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superpowers  reach  understandings  about  tiie 
limits  of  each  other's  activities  in  major 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  Europe  exi>erlences 
a  phenomenal  economic  resurgence.  In  ef- 
fect, we  are  entering  a  period,  not  unlike 
that  after  1816,  when  a  concert  of  interests, 
albeit  loosely  constructed,  wlU  reduce  the 
opportunities  for  military  power.  Economic 
power  and  economic  relations  will  become 
increasingly  Important  In  determining  the 
relative  strength  of  nations  and  ot  groups  of 
nations. 

In  that  period,  the  United  States  should 
fare  well,  but  we  can  no  longer  expect  to 
play  the  dominant  role  In  our  direct  deal- 
ings with  our  European  allies.  It  may  be 
ttiat  the  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  In  fundamental  con- 
flict with  a  Europe  soon  to  include  Britain, 
but  it  Is  evident  that  the  bcMls  of  our  overall 
diplomatic  relations  across  the  Atlantic  will 
be  dominated  by  these  economic  and  trade 
questions,  and  not  by  those  that  occupy  us  In 
the  military  diplomacy  of  the  moment.  These 
developments  may  also  play  an  increasing.  If 
not  dominant,  role  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 
The  real  significance  of  May  1971  may  prove 
to  be  that  In  that  month  Europe.  America  and 
the  USSR  took  the  first  major  steps  toward 
liquidating  practices  that  stood  In  the  way 
of  new  diplomacy  for  a  world  ttiat  is  increas- 
ingly Interdependent.  If  that  Is  the  fact.  May 
1971  will  prove  to  have  been  a  month  well 
spent. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  30,   1971] 

U.S.,  BoKN  CoNTiNtrx  Tboops-Pact  Talks 

(By  Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne) 

Bonn,  June  29. — United  States  and  West 
German  negotiators  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment tonight  on  a  new  financial  package  to 
offset  the  balance  of  payments  costs  of  keep- 
ing almost  300,000  American  servicemen  In 
this  country. 

But,  for  the  first  time  In  weeks,  Bonn 
sources  stopped  talking  about  a  "bllllon- 
mark  gap"  between  the  two  sides. 

A  short  communique  Issued  after  the  two- 
day  session — the  third  so  far  this  year — eald 
the  bargaining  had  been  conducted  in  a 
"friendly"  atmosphere  and  would  be  restimed 
shortly  In  Washington. 

CURaXNT    CONTKACT 

The  current,  two-year  contract  amotmtlng 
to  $1.53  billion,  expires  tomorrow  but  neither 
government  was  concerned  about  going  ptast 
the  deadline. 

At  stake  is  how  much  West  Oermany  will 
spend  in  arms  purchases,  direct  cash  pay- 
ments and  low-Interest  or  no-interest  loans 
to  offset  balance  of  payments  losses  Wssh- 
Ington  now  pegs  at  $1.3  billion  annually. 

The  United  States,  Insisting  that  Bonn 
should  continue  to  offset  80  per  cent  of  these 
rising  military  costs,  has  been  demanding  a 
two-year  package  asnountlng  to  almost  $2 
bUUon. 

A  powerful  source  of  leverage  for  the  Amer- 
ican negotiators  has  been  the  likelihood  that 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D.,  Mont.)  might 
renew  his  campaign  for  unilateral  U.S.  troop 
withdrawals  from  the  NATO  command  if 
West  Germany  proves  tight-fisted. 

OanJINAI.    PROPOSAI. 

The  West  German  government,  after  orig- 
inally proposing  a  sharp  cut  In  the  size  of  the 
offset  agreement,  went  Into  the  third  round 
of  negotiations  seeking  to  hold  Its  total  con- 
tributions to  approximately  the  same  level  as 
in  the  past  two  years. 

Despite  perennial  fears  about  U.S.  troop 
reductions.  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  domestic  budget  pres- 
sures would  not  permit  an  increase. 

Just  yesterday,  the  federal  economics 
minister,  Karl  SchlUer,  Infuriated  the  fi- 
nancial chiefs  of  the  various  West  German 
state  governments  by  demanding  ^>endlng 
cutbacks  to  help  check  sharp  Infiatlonary 
trends. 


With  the  transportation,  defense,  and 
health  and  education  ministries  crying  for 
public  funds  that  are  nonexistent  because 
of  the  Chancellor's  refusal  to  raise  taxes,  any 
proposal  to  enlarge  the  offset  agreenkent  Is 
likely  to  arouse  controversy  In  the  Bunde- 
stag. 

WBO    GAVE    CKOTTNDf 

Just  which  Bide  gave  ground  and  in  what 
manner  to  narrow  the  "billion-mark  gap" 
this  week  was  not  disclosed. 

But  It  was  predictable  that  both  govern- 
ments would  want  to  take  the  sharp  edge 
off  any  concessions  by  coating  them  with 
the  financial  complexities  Involved  In  off- 
set arrangements. 

While  It  has  generally  been  agreed  that 
West  Germany  wlU  purchase  about  $400 
million  a  year  In  American  arms — Including 
a  new  order  for  F-4-E.  Phantom  reconnais- 
sance aircraft — the  Defense  Ministry  would 
like  to  pay  for  this  hardware  by  reducing 
American  debts  to  the  Bonn  government. 

This  Is  an  Idea  unpalatable  to  the  Ameri- 
cans because  It  would  not  help  the  current 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit,  though  It 
would  reduce  indebtedness  from  loans  In- 
cluded In  past  offset  accords. 

NTW     IKATDKXS 

New  featiu'es  of  the  1971-1973  agreement 
may  Include  direct  German  cash  payments 
of  between  $80  million  and  $100  million  to 
the  United  States,  plus  $300  million  to  $300 
million  in  no-interest  or  very  low  Interest 
loans. 

The  West  German  government  has  In- 
sisted that  direct  budgetary  support  should 
be  given  much  great  weight  than  loans  (on 
which  it  will  be  paid  back)  and  arms  con- 
tracts (for  which  It  receives  equipment). 

But  the  United  States  has  been  reluctant 
to  accept  any  cutback  In  the  overall  size  of 
the  agreement  that  would  ciirtall  balance 
of  payments  relief  and  strengthen  Senate  ar- 
guments that  West  Europeans  are  not  car- 
rying their  fair  share  of  the  NATO  burden. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  30,  1971] 

U.S.  Tioops  Axx  NcxDED  IN  EuaoPK — Brrr  Nor 

AS  IfANT  AS  Are  Trxrk  Now 

(By  Robert  S.  Elegant) 

Munich. — Vhe  argument  Is  plausible:  "If, 
after  5,  10,  or  16  years  of  American  help,  18 
million  bckckward  South  Vietnamese  cannot 
defend  themselves,  they'll  never  be  able  to 
do  so.  Let's  get  out !" 

The  argument  Is  also  q>eclous.  It  ignores 
the  varying  magnitudes,  conditions  and  pur- 
poses of  American  asslstajice  at  different 
times,  as  well  as  the  changing  threat,  and 
American  national  Interests. 

I  shall,  hypothetically  at  firat,  put  forward 
an  analogous  argument,  at  least  as  plausible 
— and  leee  specious:  "If,  after  25  yean  of 
American  assistance,  325  million  advanced 
Europeans  cannot  unite  to  defend  them- 
selves, they  will  never  be  able  to  do  so.  Let's 
get  out  before  we  go  broke  providing  the 
basis  of  their  defense— and  subsidizing  com- 
petition which  hxuts  us  badly!" 

Champions  ot  the  present  American  com- 
mitment to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization consistently  contend  ite  effective 
military  power  would  vanish  if  a  slgnlfioant 
proportion  of  some  300,000  American  troops 
vrere  withdrawn.  It  Is,  therefore,  reasonable 
and  fair  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 

Although  the  argument  is  as  persuaalve — 
if  as  emotlMial — ae  that  regarding  Vietnam, 
I  would  not  advocate  total  wlthdRiwal  of 
American  forces  frccn  Europe.  Although  Eu- 
ropeans are  mucb  better  situated  to  defend 
themselves  than  Vietnamese  and  attack  Is 
unlikely,  Burcq>e  Is  also  much  more  Impor- 
tant to  us.  I  would,  however,  suggest  major 
modifications  of  the  U.S.  commitment — In- 
cluding substantial  cutbacks  In  our  troop 
strength. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  American  mili- 
tary presence  In  Europe  Is  Its  psychological 
effect  on  our  friends  and  our  enemies. 


No  responsible  military  man  bdleras  A% 
American  divisions  could  halt  a  Soviet  thrust 
into  Western  Europe.  But  Amerioan  units 
serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which  European 
units  ooalasce.  They  also  enhance  stability 
and  give  Europeans  confidence  in  their  secu- 
rity by  discouraging  subversion  and  show- 
ing that  an  attack  on  Europe  would  be  an 
attack  against  American  forces. 

Although  American  tj<oof)s  are  the  moat 
effective  fighting  units  of  a  force  which  is 
not  particularly  effective,  their  chief  func- 
tion is  political.  They  mre  the  "hostage  army," 
which  concretely  proves  the  American  oom- 
mitment  to  both  Western  Europeans  and 
Moscow.  Because  of  their  presence,  major 
attacks  against  Western  Europe  would,  al- 
most assuredly,  force  an  American  nuclear 
response. 

The  same  effects  could  be  attained  by  a 
e;reatly  reduced,  streamlined  Amerioan  mili- 
tary presence  in  Western  Europe.  Moreover, 
a  smaller  Amerioan  force,  costing  substan- 
tially Iws,  might — Just  possibly — stimulate 
greater  European  participation  In  lU  own 
defense.  The  often  reviled  Americans  have 
too  long  carried  a  great  psychological  and 
financial  burden  to  help  Eiiroi>ean8  recognize 
their  own  self-interest. 

Hard  facts  on  present  dispositions  suggest 
the  most  advantages — and  least  damaging — 
way  to  cut  back.  The  American  ground  com- 
bat foree  is  4V^  divisions — 66,000  men  at 
wartime  strength.  Those  dlvlsiona  are  not 
at  full  strength;  Uie  remaining  Americans 
are  support  troops. 

The  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
maintains  a  "shore  party"  of  only  a  few 
thousand.  Its  permanent  complement  is  Just 
three  ships.  Other  units,  rotate  every  aU 
months  from  the  United  States  and  are  sup- 
plied frwn  the  United  States.  Except  for  a 
few  nuclear  submarines,  the  U.8.  Atlantic 
fleet  is  also  based  on  the  Bast  Coast.  The 
Air  Foroe,  similarly,  maintains  few  combat  air 
bases  and  rotates  combat  units. 

Ground  forces  are,  therefore,  the  kernel 
of  the  matter.  More  than  300,000  troops  sup- 
port a  strlkmg  force  of  no  more  than  60,000 — 
and  maintain  "ready"  faculties  for  the  re- 
inforcements which  would,  presumably,  be 
flown  to  Europe  to  meet  attack.  There 
would  "tie  little  time.  NATO  could  hold  for 
two  weeks  at  most. 

The  same  psychological  and  military  ef- 
fect* now  sustained  by  nearly  300,000  men 
could  be  attained  by  100,000  American 
troopa.  That  figure,  some  professionals  feel, 
is  generous — even  lavish.  They  advocate  no 
more  than  70,000. 

The  combat  force  woxild  not  be  dimin- 
ished. But  suppiort  unite  would  be  cut  se- 
verely, since,  by  and  large,  they  perform  no 
Immediate,  essential  functions. 

The  cutback  ^ould  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures  that  would  reduce  both  costs 
and  the  irrttatlons  arising  from  the  preeence 
of  many  foreign  troops  and  their  dependents. 

Except  for  senior  officers  and  special  Urts, 
who  would  serve  longer  tours,  duty  in  »i- 
rope  could  be  reduced  to  13  months.  Short- 
tour  srtdlers  would  not  bi-ing  their  famlUea. 
A  vast  sui^xirt  apparatus  could  be  sharply 
trimmed:  scfaooU.  poat  exchanges,  depart- 
ment stores,  commissaries,  "oonun unity  ac- 
tivities," and  medloal  faclllUes — as  weU  as 
the  major  regular  air-lift  and  extensive  rec- 
reational facilities. 

Still  the  combat  force  would  remain. 
Ready  facmtlea  for  reinforcements  would  be 
maintained,  but  the  reinforcements  would 
bring  their  own  direct  support  units.  Sup- 
port units  would  be  brought  In  to  any  crisis 
protracted  enough  for  reinforcement. 

Some  senior  officers  would  agree,  though 
many  would  automatically  object  to  troop 
reduction.  Nevertheleas.  the  program  Is 
worth  oonaideraUon  by  a  ooat-oonaokwa 
America  which  nam  realtaes  its  large  tzoop 
commitment  beotows  neither  particular  ad- 
vantage nor  Blgnlflcant  influence  In  Xuru|ie. 
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noma.  BMComo,  Juim  30, 
1071) 
Tbb  Coar  or  U.S.  Pokcks  in  BtraoPB 

liCr.  Pkbct.  Ifi-.  President,  onoe  •  week.  I  try 
to  comment  on  the  negotUtlona  we  are  carry- 
ing on  with  the  West  Oerman  Ooyemment 
and  our  balance-of-paymenta  problems 
caused  by  our  NATO  troop  costs  In  Europe. 

My  main  concern  today,  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  no  offset  arrangement  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  and  Oermany  for 
the  next  3  yean.  Nathaniel  Samuels,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Econ<xnlc  Affairs,  Is  In 
Oermany  today  for  the  third  round  of  the 
offset  negotiations  and  we  certainly  wish  him 
Oodspeed  in  attempting  to  get  an  equitable 
and  fair  offset  arrangement  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  was  moat  disturbed  to 
learn  in  last  week's  testimony  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uels before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  we  may  once  again  be  thinking  of  ac- 
cepting loens  for  part  of  the  offset  payments. 

Loans  are  not  a  true  offset,  with  or  with- 
out Interest.  They  merely  postpone  the  agony 
a  little  longer.  Loans  are  like  applying  a  ban- 
dage to  the  outside  of  the  stomach  in  the 
hope  that  it  wlU  cure  the  bleeding  tiloer  in- 
side. 

Oermany  must  abscvb  more  of  the  share  of 
the  costs  of  NATO.  The  Federal  Republic  has 
a  lower  lerel  of  Inflation  than  we  do,  has 
only  1.3  percent  unemployment,  has  a  healthy 
surplus  in  her  trade  account  and  has  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  She  is  capable  of  do- 
ing much  more  than  she  is  doing. 

I  iirged  Mr.  Samuels  In  the  hearings  last 
week  to  take  a  firm  stance  with  the  Germans 
in  the  offset  negotiations  and  assured  him 
that  he  would  be  backed  up  by  Congress. 
An  inequitable  agreement  wUl  only  rekindle 
demands  for  troop  reductions  in  Europe.  The 
best  way  to  avoid  further  calls  for  UjB.  troop 
cutbacks  In  Europe  is  to  have  our  costs  offset 
by  West  Oermany  amd  our  other  European 
allies. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  morning  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  question  Dr.  Arthur  Bums. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reaenre  System,  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  feels  that  loans  to  cover 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  would  be  in 
any  measure  a  satisfactory  soluUon  for  thU 
problem.  I  was  pleased  to  have  his  prompt 
denial  that  loans  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  2  weeks  the 
Joint  Economic  Conunlttee  has  held  most 
interesting  hearings  in  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee  and  In  the  In- 
ternational Exchange  and  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Subcommittee  on  the  questions  of 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  interna- 
tional monetary  policy. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  statements 
and  comments  have  been  In  reference  to  U.S. 
military  expenditures  overseas  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  baUance  of  payments. 

Witnesses,  both  from  the  administration 
and  from  private  life,  have  discussed  the 
burden  the  United  States  faces  overseas  in 
maintaining  and  paying  for  our  military  com- 
mitments. 

On  June  34,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Paul  Volcker,  saUd : 

"Meanwhile,  a  generation  after  the  Second 
World  War,  our  far-flung  security  Interests 
continue  to  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Nation,  absorbing  some  8%  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  That  Is  fau-  more  tham  the 
proportionate  cost  to  our  allies.  Nearly  (6 
billion  of  our  expenditures  are  aJsroad,  about 
93  billion  more  than  offsetting  receipts." 

Don  R.  Brader  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense — Comptroller — outlined 
clearly  and  succinctly  the  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  our  NATO  commitment.  His  state- 
ment before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
also  pointed  out  the  Impact  of  military  ex- 
penditures on  the  overall  UjB.  balamce  of 
p*ymentB.  Ool.  Edward  L.  King — U.S.  Army 
(retired) — talked  about  the  coats  to  the 
United  States  of  our  NATO  commitment  and 
what  he  aaiw  as  leas  than  optimum  deploy- 
ment of  our  troops  In  Europe.  Mr.  Prestdant, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts  from 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brazier  and  Colonel 
King  be  printed  In  the  Ricokd  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  of 
testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
IlBCOSD,  aLS  follows: 

Statsicknt  of  PaiNCiPAL  DxpuTT  Assistant 

SCOXTAKT  OF  DXFKNSX  (COMFTBOLUCB)   DON 

B.  BsAKixa  BBFoax  trx  Sttbcomicittxi  on 
Intbxnationai.  Exchange  and  Patkxnts  of 
THX  Joint  Econoidc  CotncirnB  Jxtni  21, 
1871 

INTBODTTCnON 

We  fully  recognize  that  expenditures  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  represent  a  sub- 
stantlad  portion  of  Government  expenditures 
abroad.  Therefore,  we  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  minimize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  Impact  of  our  overseais 
activities  on  the  United  States'  balamce  of 
payments. 

The  mission  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  balance  of  payments  con- 
siderations cannot  be  controlling,  or  Indeed, 
examined  independent  of  requirements 
stemming  from  our  national  sectirlty  ob- 
jectives, including  our  security  commitments 
with  other  nauions.  Olven  the  overriding  Im- 
portance of  our  security  objectives  and  the 
obligations  we  have  to  oiir  personnel,  the 
Department  of  Defense  hau  emphasized  th«t 
first,  essentlad  combat  capability  must  be 
maintained  amd  second,  expenditure  reduc- 
tions must  be  itchieved  without  creating  un- 
due hardships  for  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
personnel  aind  their  faanllles.  Our  meaisures 
affecting  personnel  must  also  be  equitable  In 
relation  to  personnel  in  other  agencies  of 
the  government. 

MCOaO  TO  DAR 

During  the  period  FY  1961  to  100S,  we 
reduced  the  net  adverse  balance  on  the  de- 
fense account  by  almost  half,  from  93.S  bil- 
lion in  FT  1961  to  11.5  bUlion  in  FY  1966. 
even  though  expendltiires  started  to  Utcrease 
in  FY  1966  due  to  Southeast  Asia.  As  shown 
In  Table  I,  this  reduction  was  achieved  by 
( 1 )  a  fourfold  increase  In  our  receipts,  which 
stem  primarily  from  sales  of  U.S.  military 
goods  and  services  to  foreign  countries,  (2) 
a  reduction  In  uranium  purchases  abroad 
for  defense  purposes  and  (3)  a  successful 
effort  to  hold  down  overseas  expenditures 
Ln  the  face  of  Increases  In  foreign  prices  and 
wages  and  In  the  pay  of  U.S.  Defense  De- 
partment personnel.  In  countrter  irtiere  we 
had  large  numbers  of  foreign  nationals,  wage 
increases  were  particularly  significant.  For 
example,  based  on  an  index  of  wage  levels 
published  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  from  CY  1961  through  CY  1964.  the 
wage  Index  in  France  rose  27%,  In  Germany 
by  30%,  and  in  Japan  by  34%.  There  also 
were  price  increcuee  In  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  services  we  procure  overseas.  Similarly, 
for  U.S.  personnel  from  FY  1961-1964,  mili- 
tary basic  pay  increased  by  about  11%  and 
classtfled  civilian  salaries  increased  by  akbout 
8%. 

Beginning  In  mid- 1966.  our  expenditures, 
as  shown  In  Table  n.  have  Increased,  due 
primarily  to  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Althoiigh  It  Is  difficult  to  make  a  clear-cut 
distinction  between  expenditures  relating  to 
Southeast  Asia  support  and  expenditure  in- 
creaaes  for  other  reasons  Including  wage  and 
price  Increases,  it  Is  estimated  that  in  FY 
1970  roughly  11  S  bUllon  of  our  total  direct 
»ift1itTys«t  of  payments  expenditures  of  aUMut 
•8  bUllon  were  associated  with  Vietnam.  This 
compatree  to  incremental  budget  coats  of  $17.4 
bnuon.  IncrementaU  budget  costs  cover  all 
the  coats  for  all  forces  other  than  o\ir  peace- 
time force  levels  plus  the  extra  coats  above 
the  normal  peacetime  operating  level  of 
peacetime  force  units  supporting  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  however,  thait  there 


also  have  been  algnlflcant  price  and  wage 
increaaes  affecting  the  ooets  of  our  aotlvltles 
overseas.  From  CY  1964  through  CY  1970, 
for  exsjnple.  based  on  data  published  by  the 
IntemaUonal  Monetary  Fund,  the  wage  Index 
has  risen  by  57%  In  Oerm«ny.  98%  in  Japam, 
39%  in  the  UK,  and  234%  In  Korea.  Whole- 
sale amd  oooBumer  prices  have  also  Increased 
abroad  and  are  refleoted  in  the  Increaised 
coats  of  procurement.  In  addition,  U.S.  mili- 
tary basic  pay  raises  from  FY  1964-FY  1970 
were  59%  and  U.S.  classified  clvlllaQ  pay 
raises  were  approximately  40%.  Finally,  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  rev«luaitlon  of 
the  German  mark  In  the  fall  of  1969  has  in- 
creased our  expendlitTures  «t  an  annual  i«te 
of  roughly  t95  million. 

DEPASniXNT  OF  OIVKNSX  EFFORTS  TO   IdNIMIZC 
THE     BALANCX    OF    PATMKNTS    IMPACT    OF    ITS 

Acnvmxs  ovkrsxas 

In  our  last  appearance  before  this  Sub- 
committee, we  covered  In  some  detail  the  ac- 
tions we  had  taken  whiob  served  to  minimize 
our  foreign  exchange  expenditures.  The  basic 
framework  of  our  balance  of  paiyineots  eOort 
remains  cm  we  then  discussed  It  with  you. 
Therefore,  rather  than  restate  the  details  of 
our  Individual  programs  as  they  have  been 
oauTied  out,  I  will,  at  this  time,  summarize 
and  highlight  the  more  significant  areas  of 
our  eflbrt. 

As  you  oaui  see  by  looking  at  1W>le  I,  a 
significant  portion  of  our  expenditures  are 
matde  by  our  mlUtary  and  clvlUan  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  Department  of  Defense 
efforts  to  minimize  foreign  exchange  expend- 
itures by  our  personnel  have  ftwused  on  (I) 
reviews  of  requirements  for  U.S.  military  and 
olvtUaa  personnel  overseas,  (3)  actions  t»  re- 
duce personal  spending  on  the  economy  and 
(3)  actions  to  bold  down  balance  of  payment 
expenditures  related  to  non-approprlabted 
fund  aictlvltles. 

With  respect  to  our  personnel  staitloned 
overseas,  our  efforts  liave  been  directed  at  en- 
couraging partlclpatdoQ  In  voluntary  pro- 
grauns  designed  to  channel  available  dispos- 
able Income  back  to  the  U.S.  Actions  under- 
taken In  the  past  which  have  served  this  pur- 
tx3ae  have  included  internal  information 
programs,  emphasis  on  use  of  U.S.  controlled 
recreation  facilities,  a  more  attractive  sav- 
ings plan,  easing  of  regulattlons  to  permit 
larger  allotments  and.  for  military  personnel 
stationed  in  Soirth  Vietnam,  a  rest  and  re- 
cuperation program  In  Hawaii. 

For  non -appropriated  fund  aotlvltles.  our 
policy  is  to  promote  the  saUe  of  U.S.  items. 
Military  exchanges  and  other  non-appropri- 
ated fund  activities  In  foreign  countries  have 
been  directed  to  take  whartever  steps  are 
feasible,  within  the  Umlts  of  sound  buslneas 
praotlce.  to  stock  merchandise  of  U.S.  origin 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent. 

As  to  requirements  for  UjS.  military  and 
clvlllam  personnel  overseas,  I  believe  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  this  question  has  received 
more  attention  in  t^e  last  two  to  three  years 
thaLn  In  any  comparat>le  time  period  in  recent 
years.  Much  of  this  attention  ha^  been  de- 
voted to  UJ3.  strength  in  Asia,  partloulariy 
South  Vietnam.  But,  there  also  has  been 
much  ai^tentlon.  Executive  auod  Congres- 
sional, on  the  question  of  UJ9.  sta^ngth  levels 
in  Europe. 

Summary  daita  on  military  strength  are 
shown  In  the  followlzig  table : 

DOG  ACTIVE  DUTY  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  BY 
LOCATION 
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Thus,  between  June  30,  1968  cmd  June  30, 

1970,  in  foreign  countries  and  areas  there 
was  an  overall  reduction  In  U.S.  military 
strength  of  167,000  or  al>out  14%.  By  March 

1971.  the  reduction  from  the  June  30,  1968 
level  was  333,000,  or  about  28%.  Most  of  this 
reduction,  of  course,  has  oome  about  since 
June  30,  1969. 

As  may  be  seen  In  Table  I,  the  reduction 
in  strength  between  June  30,  1068  and  June 
30,  1970  had  served  merely  to  retard  the 
overall  growth  in  our  personal  spending 
overseas.  Personal  spending  grew  from  tl.S 
bllUon  in  FY  1968  to  close  to  SI. 9  billion  in 
FY  1970.  We  do  not  expect  amy  reduction  In 
these  foreign  exchange  spending  levels  in 
FY  1971,  even  with  the  additional  14%  re- 
duction In  strength  which  has  been  made 
through  March  31  of  this  year.  Wage  and 
price  increases  will  offset  any  reduction  re- 
lated to  strength. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  also  has  made 
substantial  efforts  to  hold  down  employ- 
ment of  foreign  nationals  to  minimum  essen- 
tial levels.  We  had  made  some  progress  in 
stemming  the  overall  growth  in  our  foreign 
nationail  costs  by  the  mld-1960's  in  spite  of 
substantial  wage  Increases.  The  major  in- 
fluence on  oiir  foreign  national  employment 
levels  since  that  time  has  been  the  require- 
ment to  support  operations  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

While  foreign  national  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  overall,  we  have,  however, 
made  some  progress  during  the  past  two 
years  in  reducing  requirements  for  foreign 
national  employment.  Most  of  this  reduction 
is  related  to  the  reduced  operating  require- 
ments in  Southeast  Asia  although,  as  shown 
In  the  table  below,  foreign  national  employ- 
ment in  Europe  also  has  been  reduced. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  FOREIGN  NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

|ln  thousands! 

Europe    All  other        Total 


June  30, 1968. 
June  30,  1969. 
June  30,  1970. 
Mtr.  31, 1971. 


82  176  2S8 

77  184  261 

71  152  223 

71  133  204 


In  compcLTlng  these  data  with  Table  I,  it  Is 
important  to  note  that  while  totaU  foreign 
national  employment  dropped  by  about 
35,000  or  about  14%  between  end  FY  1968  amd 
end  FY  1970,  our  foreign  national  costs  In- 
creased by  $107  million,  or  about  19% . 

TTvese  increases  In  our  direct  payroll  re- 
lated expenditures,  that  Is,  personal  spending 
by  U.S.  personnel  and  foreign  national  costs 
are  of  major  significance.  Between  FY  1968 
and  FY  1970,  in  spite  of  the  personnel  reduc- 
tions I  have  discussed  above,  our  direct  per- 
sonnel expenditures  In  these  two  categories 
increased  by  approximately  $450  million.  To- 
tal DoD  expenditures  entering  the  balamce  of 
payments  Increase  during  this  same  period  by 
about  $450  million.  Therefore,  the  entire  In- 
crease is.  In  effect,  in  these  two  accounts. 
Assuming  exp>endlture  patterns  remained 
relatively  constant  during  the  period,  these 
Increases  in  turn  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Increased  diaptosable  Income  overseas  pro- 
vided primarily  through  pay  raises,  and  the 
general  impcMit  of  inflation.  This  would  also 
reflect  pay  Increases  for  our  foreign  national 
employees.  In  FY  1970,  expenditures  In  these 
two  categories  accounted  for  more  than  51  % 
of  our  total  expenditures  entering  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  aind  Is  expected  to  Increase 
in  FY  1071. 

As  shown  In  Table  I,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  DoD  expenditures,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $2.4  bUllon  in  FY  1970,  generally  is 
associated  with  procurement,  construction 
and  operating  costs.  These  costs  are  for  major 
equipment,  construction,  materials  and  sup- 
plies, including  petroleum  oil  and  lubricants 
(POL)   and  services  such  as  transportation. 


utilities,  etc.  In  addition,  there  Is  some  minor 
amount  of  offshore  procurement  under  the 
Military  Assistance  Program. 

Department  of  Defense  policies  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  have  emphasized  the  \ue  of  U.S. 
materials  and  supplies  in  support  of  U.S. 
defense  activities  overseas.  By  mld-196S  we 
were  In  generad  applying  a  50%  differential 
In  favor  of  U.S.  products  or  services  for  our 
materials,  supplies  and  services  requirements, 
including  overseas  construction.  These  guide- 
lines remain  In  effect  today. 

The  use  of  such  a  guideline  of  course  rein- 
forces the  basic  determination  which  mvist 
be  made  in  all  causes  that  the  item  or  service 
is  Indeed  required  for  support  of  our  activi- 
ties overseas.  In  the  case  of  construction,  for 
example,  the  guidelines  point  to  the  elimi- 
nation or  deferral  of  all  construction  not 
essential  to  military  needs,  and  to  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of  essen- 
titU  construction. 

In  the  case  of  offshore  procurement  for  the 
Mllitairy  Assistance  Program,  the  Asslstamt 
Secretau7  of  Defense  (International  Security 
Affairs)  must  certify  in  accordance  with  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
that  failure  to  procure  outside  the  U.S.  would 
seriously  impede  the  attainment  of  Military 
Assistance  Program  objectives.  This  require- 
ment is  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  60% 
guideline. 

As  shown  on  Table  I,  our  expenditures  for 
materials  and  supplies  in  FY  1970  were  $755 
million;  but  about  two-thirds  of  this  total 
weis  for  Petroleum,  Oil  and  Lubricants  (POL) . 
TTierefore,  only  a  little  more  than  10%  of  o\ir 
$2.4  bUlion  in  procurement,  construction  and 
operating  related  expenses  overseas  in  flscaJ 
year  1970  were  for  other  items  categorized  as 
materials  and  supplies. 

During  the  last  several  years,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  efforts  to  consolidate  activities  and 
take  other  measures  to  hold  at  minimum  re- 
quired levels  the  numbers  and  functions  of 
our  overseas  bases  and  fiMsllltiee  and  to  oper- 
ate these  faculties  at  a  minimum  cost.  Since 
January  1969,  there  have  been  246  actions 
taiken  in  17  foreign  countries  to  reduce  or 
consolidate  a^itlvltles.  These  aictions  do  not 
consider  reductions  in  South  Vietnam  and 
ThaUand.  On  completion,  more  than  50,000 
mUltary  personnel  positions  and  over  30,000 
civUlan  personnel  positions  wUl  be  reduced. 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  NATO  KUKOPK 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  re- 
cently concerning  our  forces  in  Europe  tmd 
the  costs  of  maintaanlng  these  forces.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  difference  bases  which 
have  been  regulairly  used  for  expressing  these 
costs  to  assure  there  Is  a  clear  understanding 
of  each  estimate.  For  FY  1971,  estimates  have 
been  provided  on  three  baues: 

1.  $14  bUllon  represents  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  U.8.  general  purpose  forces  both  In 
NATO  Eiirope  and  those  general  purpose 
forces  visually  based  In  the  U.S.  and  madn- 
talned  prlmauily  for  use  In  a  European 
emergency,  related  support  elements  imd 
headquarters  in  NATO  Europe,  the  support  In 
the  U.S.  such  tta  training  and  logistics  re- 
quired for  these  forces,  mUltary  assistance  for 
NATO  countries  and  the  NATO  mlUtairy  con- 
struction program. 

2.  $7-8  billion  represents  the  cost  of  gen- 
erad  purpose  forces  stationed  In  NATO  Europe 
(Including  the  Sixth  Fleet)  plus  the  U.S. 
support  base  required  for  these  forces,  i.e., 
cost  of  new  equipment  and  training  and 
logistics  support. 

3.  $3.1  bUUon  represents  the  operating 
coot  of  VS.  forces  actuaJly  stationed  in 
NATO  Europe  (Including  the  Sixth  Fleet). 
It  Includes  mUltary  personnel  coats  and  the 
costs  for  operating  and  maintaining  equip- 
ment and  facilities  used  by  these  personnel. 
It  excludes  Indirect  logistics  and  adminis- 
trative costs  outside  of  NATO  Europe,  major 
procurement  and  construction  coats  amd  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  NATO  construction 
program. 


The  $3.1  bUllon  totaa  is  Included  In  ttie 
$7-8  bUlion  figure  which.  In  turn,  la  liMduded 
in  the  $14   billion  estimate. 

In  addition  to  the  above  budgetary  cost 
estimates,  VB.  defense  balance  of  payments 
expenditures  In  NATO  European  countries 
are  estimated  at  about  $1.8  bUllon  in  FY 
1971. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3V1UCABT    AND    OUTLOOK 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  what 
our  expendlturea  would  have  been  without 
the  programs  Implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs,  for  ezjonple,  as  they  In- 
volve the  use  of  jvemlum  budgetary  costs, 
can  clearly  be  attributed  to  our  halanoe  of 
payments  effort.  In  other  utaa  such  as  base 
closvires,  our  balance  of  payments  program 
has  served  as  an  additional  Impetus  to  re- 
ducing expenditures  overseas.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  some  actions  would  have  been 
taiken  in  any  case  In  the  interest  of  overall 
manaigement  Improvement.  As  an  order  of 
magnitude,  however,  it  is  estimated  that  our 
balance  of  payments  program  has  reduced 
our  expenditures  overseas  by  weU  over  $3 
bllUon  during  the  FY  1961-1970  period. 

As  a  resiUt  of  our  past  efforts,  the  "easy" 
expenditure  reductions  have  long  since  been 
made.  Otu-  expenditures  abroad  today  are  al- 
most completely  related  to  our  deploymenta. 
Therefore,  with  continuing  price  and  wage 
increases  (including  those  associated  with  a 
Volunteer  Armed  Force)  and  changes  in  the 
value  of  some  foreign  currencies  to  the  dol- 
lar, our  expenditures,  assuming  approxi- 
mately current  force  levtis  except  for  South- 
east Asia  and  Korea,  cannot  be  expected  to 
even  approach  the  pre-Vletnaun  level.  We 
expect  some  slight  reduction  In  FY  71 — to  a 
$4.8-$4.9  bUllon  level. 

We  currently  Intend  to  continue  our  exist- 
ing programs  to  hold  down  our  costs  over- 
seas. In  the  long  run,  ctf  cotuse,  the  Itrrti  of 
our  expenditures  abroad,  in  large  measvire, 
rests  on  the  size  of  oxir  overseas  deploy- 
ments. As  I  noted  earlier,  baJanee  of  pay- 
ments considerations  cannot  be  controUlng 
or  exaunined  Independent  of  requirements 
stemming  from  our  national  security  objec- 
tives, including  our  security  commitments 
with  other  nations. 

We  tilso  intend  to  continue  the  ongoing 
mUltary  sales  program,  where  this  is  appat)- 
priate.  In  addition,  we  wUl  continue  to  work 
with  other  government  agencies  in  amy  ne- 
gotiations for  improving  the  extent  and  na- 
ture of  arrangements  to  offset  the  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  our  activities  overseau . 

Tabi.1  I. — U.S.  Defeiue  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts entering  the  international  balance 
of  payments,  fiscal  year  1970 
I  MUllons  of  dollars ) 

Expenditures : 

U.S.  Forces  atfid  Their  Support: 
Expenditures  by  VB.  MlUtary,  ci- 

vUlatn  b  dependents 1,882 

Foreign  NatloniOs   (Direct  &  con- 
contract    hU-e)- 680 

Procurement: 

Major    equipment 189 

Construction 341 

Materials  &  suppUes  (including 

POL)    766 

ServicM    967 

Other  payments 95 

Subtotal 4,880 

Military  Assistance  Program : 

Offshore    Procurement 16 

NATO  Infrastructure 

Other    30 

Subtotal   -        45 

Net  chtmge  In  Dollar  purchased  For- 
eign Currency  Holdings +18 

Total    Expenditures 4,982 
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Total 


1.5M 
316 

i.vn 


Wat  Adrtnt  Bftlance  (DoD) 3.081 

Other  KzpaiulltarM  (AKC  and  other 
mftotim  Indodwl  in  NATO  Dcflnl- 
ttOQ  of  DefcnM  KzpflsuUtUTM) li 


Net  Mtrerae  Balance    (NATO 
Deflnlttcm) 3,002 

TABLE  II.-4I.S.  OCFENK  EXfENOITVRES  ENTniNG  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  Of  PAYMENTS  BY  MAJOR 
AREA.  FISCAL  YEARS  IKl-TO 

PaWHiwnafMUnl 


Ma>K 

W«tm 

Ahm 

Weild- 

Fncal  ytu 

Eh  rap* 

ooaatriw  Cmida 

OttMT 

Md« 

IKl 

LS 

0.7         0.4 

a4 

3.1 

UK 

l.S 

.7          .3 

.4 

10 

ms 

l.« 

.7 

3.1 

vm 

l.« 

.7 

3.0 

ms 

1.5 

.1 

M 

IM 

l.» 

1.3 
2.0 

3.4 

W7 

4.2 

IM 

US 

2.1 

4.S 

im 

l.« 
1.7 

2.3 
2.4 

« 

4.7 

U70 

5.0 

Tablb  m. — vs.  defetue  expendtture$  and 
recetpU  entering  the  intemational  balance 
of  pai/mentt.  fiacal  fear  1970 

(MlUlona  of  dollars  I 
CountTf 

Australia   ._  41 

Austria  S 

Aaotea 4 

Bahrain  t«i^t««<» 41 

Belglum-Luxembotirg 40 

Bermuda  laland* 7 

Canada 274 

China,  Republic  of 83 

Denmark-Oreenland 20 

France 17 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 1,030 

Oreece 24 

Iceland   20 

Tndnoblna 

Italy 100 

Japan   878 

Korea 881 

liorooco   8 

Netherlands 48 

Netherlands  AntlUes 22 

Norway  16 

Pakistan 2 

Philippine  THlands 200 

Portugal  3 

Ryukyu  Islands 281 

Saudi  ArabU 01 

Spain 64 

Swltserland 12 

Thailand 248 

Trlnldad-Tobago   14 

Turkey 46 

United  Kingdom 228 

VcneEuela 18 

Vietnam 642 

Other  American  republics 06 

Ottker 308 


Total  expenditures 4,083 

BecelpU   1.871 


Net  adverse  balance 3.092 


Statkmxnt  or  Kiwasd  L.  Knro,  Rvnaa)  Oolo- 

NXL,  VS.  ASMT,  BCFOKX  THX  JOtNT  BCO- 
NOmC  COMIOTTXX,  SUBCOMlCTrm  oit  In- 
TXaiTATIOMAI.       KXCHAItCS       UXO      PATMKMTB, 

J-mn  31,  1071 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ICemben  at  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  Is  Edward  L.  King.  I  am 
appearing  today  as  a  private  cttlzen  and  the 
views  and  opinlaaa  I  state  are  solely  my  own. 

I  am  a  proCeaalaoal  soldier.  I  retired  from 


the  UJS.  Army  In  August  1860  as  a  Lt.  Colo- 
nel. I  ssrred  on  aotlve  and  resene  duty  for 
nearly  28  years  as  an  Infantry  rUleman.  non- 
oommlasiaoed  oOoer,  and  witnml1nn«>tl  cffl- 
cer  In  th*  UBltad  Stataa.  Asia  and  Xuropa. 
The  last  three  yean  of  my  servloe  were  wpvat 
with  the  staff  ol  the  Joint  ChlaCs  at  Staff. 

TUe  purpose  at  my  tecttmoiiy  today  is  to 
focus  on  what  I  mnskisr  are  seme  at  the  un- 
nseaesartly  hl^  oiveraU  CKpeodlturee  and 
halanoa  at  payments  costs  Invdvad  In  praa- 
ent  na>if»isl  defense  concepts  and  force  de- 
ployments. 

The  nseal  year  1871  defense  budget  In- 
cluded a  figure  variously  estimated  at  814 
billion  for  the  support  of  ITJB.  general  pur- 
poee  torcaa  in  Kurope  and  VA.  general  pur- 
pose foroee  mslntalnert  in  the  United  States 
but  nwnmtttert  to  a  Kuropean  contingency. 
Tbm  pnqwsed  fiscal  year  1072  defense  budget 
Inciudee  substantially  the  same  funding  sup- 
port for  these  forces.  Tpe  estimated  operat- 
ing oast  at  maintaining  XJ.S.  forces  in  West- 
em  Xurope  was  approximately  82J>  billion 
last  year,  "nils  operating  figure  Includea  the 
cost  of  all  mllltaiy  and  dvUlan  p**-*""*'  lo- 
cated In  Western  Burope.  Oreece.  Tuikey  and 
the  8th  Fleet  as  well  as  the  costs  at  operating 
and  maintaining  the  facilities  used  by  these 
personnel. 

VS.  defense  eqwndltuies  entering  the  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  in  NATO 
countries  including  Osnarta.  have  been  esti- 
mated at  approximately  82  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1070  and  about  $1.7  bUUon  in  FT  1071. 
A  high  percentage  at  tbeee  expensee  Is  in- 
curred in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
where  over  200,000  of  the  300.000  VS.  troope 
stationed  in  Kurope  are  located.  For  exam- 
ple, in  fiscal  year  1970  about  $1.1  billion  at 
the  total  balance  of  payments  costs  were 
spent  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The  current 
two  year  offset  sgreement  with  the  Federal 
Republic  expires  on  June  30,  1071.  I  have 
beard  that  the  new  agreement  will  not  com- 
pletely saUafaetorlly  handle  such  proMems 
as  ooete  for  local  nai:inm«i«  which  amounts 
to  8200  mllHon,  locally  procured  material, 
supidies  and  equipment  which  cost  866  mll- 
lloo,  ooeta  for  various  serrices  which  nm  $180 
million  cr  payment  of  land  taxee  to  the 
Federal  Republic.  The  chief  criticism  of  the 
current  method  of  offset  payments  has  of 
course,  been  that  It  has  been  a  deferral 
rather  than  a  pure  offset.  Them  has  been 
no  direct  budgetary  support  given  by  the 
Federal  RepubUc  since  1961  except  for  cer- 
tain expensee  Involved  with  malntalziing 
U.S.  military  foreee  in  Berlin.  And  It  seems 
that  the  new  offset  agreement  is  again  to  be 
more  on  a  loan  rather  than  cash  basts. 

Many  arguments  pro  and  oon  have  been 
made  In  regard  to  the  adverse  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the  sta- 
tioning of  our  forces  In  Burope  and  other 
areae  of  the  world.  Others  have  commented 
on  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  def  enee  purposes  Is  much  greater 
than  our  allies  and  continues  to  increase  as 
that  of  our  allies  has  declined.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  during  the  same  period 
our  European  Alllea  have  consistently  main- 
tained a  smaller  proportton  of  their  popula- 
tion under  arms. 

What  still  remains  at  Issue  is  what  are  the 
reasons  that  theee  costs  remain  so  high,  and 
are  theee  adverse  coets  balanced  by  a  com- 
parable oontbat  return  to  our  overall  national 
security.  I  would  like  to  examine  some  as- 
pects of  the  reaeons  for  the  ooets  and  relate 
them  to  combat  return.  In  Central  Exirope 
the  heart  of  our  conventional  combat  forces 
are  four  and  one-third  Army  divisions.  Bach 
of  tbeee  Army  dlvtsions  at  full  strength  con- 
tains around  10.000  soldiers.  The'  divisions  in 
Burope  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  at  more 
than  00  percent  of  full  combat  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dejjartment  of  Defense  theee 
divisions  at  full  strength  are  authorized  64.6 
thousand  soldiers.  But  since  the  four  and 
one-third  divisions  have  been  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  be  at  only  90  per- 
cent of  full  strength  they  do  not  have  more 


than  60,000  soldiers  assigned  to  them.  To 
support  theee  four  and  one-third  divisions 
under  present  planning  and  Army  Tables  of 
OrganlBation.  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
Indlcaled  that  there  are  in  Burope  an  addi- 
tional four  and  one-tbizd  initial  support  in- 
crements (ISI)  of  18,000  men  each  and  two 
and  one-third  sustaining  support  increments 
(SSI)  of  18,000  men  each.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  also  stated  that  there  are  88.1 
thousand  men  In  these  ISI  and  SSI  units  (at 
full  strength  they  should  contain  about  07  j 
thousand  soldiers).  The  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Army  in  Burope  has  stated  that 
he  has  170.000  military  personnel  assigned  to 
that  Army.  This  means  that  there  are  at  least 
an  addiuonal  22.000  soldiers  assigned  to  the 
Seventh  Army  but  not  serving  In  the  under- 
strength  four  and  one-third  divisions  or  their 
sustaining  forces. 

The  majority  of  the  soldiers  serving  In  the 
ISI  and  SSI  do  not  fight,  their  principal 
mission  Is  maintenance,  repair  and  supply. 
And  within  each  of  the  four  and  one-third 
combat  divisions  there  are  an  additional  8,000 
or  so  atddlera  who  also  do  not  fight  and  are 
involved  in  similar  command  or  support 
duties.  Broken  down  to  basic  combat  terms 
this  meaiu  that  out  of  the  48,000  (18,000  in 
the  division  plus  33,000  sustaining  It)  soldiers 
required  to  put  a  present  day  VS.  Army  divi- 
sion mto  the  field  less  than  0.000  finally  de- 
liver fire  on  the  enemy  in  defense  of  our 
national  securtty.  And  the  two  and  one-third 
SSI  elements  now  in  Burope  are  not  perform- 
ing support  operations  for  the  divisions. 
Theee  elements  are  performing  peacetime 
housekeeping  functions  such  as  base  opera- 
tions, r^iair,  maintenance  and  utilities,  and 
the  operation  of  services  for  the  nearly  200,- 
000  dependent  peculation  in  Germany  with 
our  soldiers.  In  the  event  of  combat  these 
SSI  units  have  to  prepare  to  make  a  transi- 
tion from  their  peacetime  functions  and 
later  move  to  the  field  to  begin  supporting 
the  combat  divisions.  Because  of  this  need 
for  peacetime  support  the  Commander  of 
Army  forces  in  Burope  has  contended  th«t 
combat  rather  than  support  forces  must  be 
withdrawn  in  any  reduction  in  Burope. 

This  Is  very  little  combat  return  for  the 
tremendous  costs  that  accrue  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  providing  the  four  and  one- 
third  division  force  in  Burc^>e.  There  are  to- 
day in  Burope  over  7,000  officers  and  enlisted 
men  assigned  to  headquarter  commands 
alone.  Among  this  number  are  Included  138 
general/fiag  oflicers,  or  a  ratio  of  one  general/ 
flag  officer  for  each  3343  soldiers  assigned  to 
Burope.  Yet  few.  if  any,  armed  forces  units 
of  less  than  3,000  men  are  authorized  a  gen- 
eral or  flag  officer  as  a  commander.  The  Con- 
gress could  stop  this  type  abuse  by  begin- 
ning to  enforce  the  c^cer  grade  ceilings  en- 
acted in  the  1947  Defense  ReorganlsMtlon 
Act. 

All  of  this  basically  means  that  in  order 
to  achieve  a  conventional  combat  force  of 
four  and  one-third  divisions  with  an  actual 
strength  of  about  50,000  men  in  Weetem  Eu- 
rope (of  which  less  than  40.000  fire  at  the 
enemy  in  combat),  the  United  States  must 
pay  in  excess  of  $6  billion  (and  assume  the 
advene  intemational  balance  of  payments 
deficit  in  doing  so)  to  station  over  300,000 
soldiers  and  326.000  dependents  there. 

Furthermore,  what  are  the  probabilities 
that  theee  conventional  forces  that  cost  us 
so  dearly  can  accomplish  the  combat  mission 
that  we  supposedly  keep  them  permanently 
In  EAiTope  for?  Aaelstant  SecTet4U7  of  Defense 
Roger  Kelley  has  said,  "We  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  deterred  from  attacking  NATO  by 
the  high  risk  that  a  conventional  conflict  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  would 
escalate  to  the  level  of  general  nuclear  tear 
and  poee  grave  risks  to  the  Soviet  State  It- 
self." (Italic  added).  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  Kelley  stated  the  "threat"  that  our  NATO 
committed  foroee  face  in  theee  terms,  "While 
we  do  not  consider  an  unpromked  aggres- 
sion by  the  USSR  likely,  the  fact  remains 
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that  the  Soviets  have  a  vital  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  Btatxis  quo  in  Central  Europe 
and  m  retaining  their  hdii  on  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. A  crisis  that  oouid  lead  to  a  conflict 
cotild  arise  if  the  political  situation  substan- 
tially changed  in  a  way  which  threatened 
the  USSR.  Such  a  crisis  could  eecalate  to 
hostilities.  Whatever  the  immediate  cause, 
the  crisis  could  trigger  localized  hostlUties. 
or  mobilization  by  the  Pact  and  NATO." 
(Italic  supplied.) 

If  we  do  not  consider  an  unprovoked  ag- 
gression likely  then  how  can  we  envision  "lo- 
calized bostUlties"  (that  remain  local)  being 
any  more  likely?  And  if  a  conventional  con- 
flict will  admittedly  escalate  to  general  nu- 
clear war  what  Is  the  real  purpoee  of  four 
and  one-third  Army  divisions  stationed  per- 
manently m  Central  Europe?  All  Department 
of  Defense  spokesmen  are  careful  to  include 
the  long-standing,  but  seldom  noticed,  ca- 
veats that  always  appear  somewhere  in  their 
statements  about  the  ability  of  U.S.  conven- 
tional military  forces  to  provide  any  form  of 
successful  conventional  defense  in  E^irope.  I 
know  from  experience  in  writing  them  that 
these  caveats  always  take  two  forms,  "assum- 
ing a  period  of  sufficient  warning  and  mili- 
tary preparation  by  both  sides"  and  "NATO 
has  a  major  conventional  capability  after  a 
period  of  mobilization."  Both  of  these  ca- 
veats are  intended  to  remove  the  Defense 
Department  from  responsibility  for  what  the 
oonventlonal  combat  capability  would  be  In 
the  event  of  a  sudden  Soviet  attack — wtilch 
Is  a  most  likely  result  of  "localized  hostili- 
ties"— which  do  not  permit  time  for  pre- 
moblllzatlon  evacuation  of  the  VS.  military 
dependents  and  troop  reinf<x«ement  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  facts  are  that  in  tihe  event  of  a  sudden 
Soviet  attack  without  sufficient  warning  and 
a  period  of  mobilization  (usually  considered 
as  a  minimum  of  30  days  in  duration)  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  divisions  must  resort  to  al- 
most Immediate  use  of  atomic  demolition 
munitions  and  low  yield  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  even  hope  to  save  themselves 
from  destruction  by  the  superior  Soviet 
armored  forces.  Their  battle  plans  include 
the  early  use  of  these  nuclear  weapons.  Cru- 
cial to  any  form  of  defense  is  the  ability  of 
our  tactical  air  forces  to  gain  early  air  supe- 
riority. A  VS.  Air  Force  general  has  evaluated 
this  possibility  in  the  terms  of  "we  could 
either  hope  for  a  stalemate  or  defeat  but  not 
superiority."  Without  this  air  superiority  and 
additional  French  airfields.  It  Is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  Army  divisions  re-deployed 
to  Exirope  by  airlift  would  be  able  to  land, 
even  if  the  big  limiliering  C-141  or  C-5A 
transports,  filled  with  OI's.  were  not  shot  out 
of  the  air  enroute  by  MIG's.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  sudden  Soviet  pre-emptive  air  strikes, 
conventionally  armed  rockets,  or  armored 
units  would  have  knocked  out  all  presently 
available  airfields  in  the  first  few  hours  of 
battle. 

Our  coetly  four  and  one-third  divisions 
stationed  in  Europe  must  receive  early  rein- 
forcement by  air  if  they  are  to  survive  even 
using  tactical  nuclear  vtreapons.  and  yet  the 
chances  are  that  Russian  tanks  would  be 
parked  on  most  of  the  available  alr-landtng 
sites  a  few  days  after  any  sudden  attack  on 
Western  Europe.  The  United  States  taxpayer 
Is  and  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years,  paying 
for  an  out-dated  concept  of  so-called  flexible 
response  that  cannot  be  translated  into  real- 
ity. We  are  accepting  very  adverse  balance- 
of-payments  problems  to  maintain  a  top 
heavy  State  and  Etefense  bureaucracy  in  posi- 
tion in  Central  Europe  long  after  the  time 
that  It  could  perform  the  mission  It  was 
sent  to  accomplish. 

*  This  featherbedded  "bureaucracy"  should 
be  reduced  In  the  interest  of  economic  and 
military  good  sense.  In  this  same  vein  the 
presence  of  our  two  Army  divisions  that  have 
been  in  Korea  for  over  20  years  should  also 
be  reduced.  They,  like   the  European -based 


divisions,  remain  deployed  under  a  concept 
that  \B  no  longer  valid  or  necessary  for  our 
true  national  securtty.  And  they  are  far  too 
coetly  for  the  combat  return  they  make  to 
our  national  defense. 

The  American  people  should  not  any  longer 
be  deceived  into  continuing  to  pay  billions 
of  dollars  anniully  to  maintain  these  bloated 
forces  permanently  deployed  about  the  worid. 
When  they  actually  provide  little  real  com- 
bat defense  to  our  national  security  in  return 
for  the  hard  earned  tax  dollars  that  they 
coet. 

If  the  number  of  VS.  forces  In  Europe 
were  reduced  from  the  present  300,000  to 
an  Army  Corps  force  of  approximately  160,- 
000  men.  I  believe  savings  In  balance-of-pay- 
ments  coet  In  the  range  of  at  least  $500 
million  could  be  realized.  These  savings 
could,  I  believe,  be  substantially  more  if  cer- 
tain practices  our  forces  now  follow  In  West 
Germany  were  changed  and  we  consider  the 
increased  pay  scales  envisioned  for  our 
armed  forces  over  the  coming  years  against 
the  background  of  a  growing  European  In- 
flationary trend. 

This  reduction  could  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways.  For  example,  2V4  European- 
based  divisions  and  their  sustaining  elements 
plus  Seventh  Army  and  one  Corps  Headquar- 
ters and  one  armored  cavalry  regiment  could 
be  brought  home  and  the  headquarters  and 
two  divisions  and  their  sustaining  forces  de- 
activated. This  would  be  a  reduction  of  about 
90.000  soldiers  from  U.S.  Army  in  Europe.  It 
could  be  combined  with  a  concurrent  with- 
drawal of  the  50,000  additional  military  com- 
tnand  and  support  personnel  such  as  couriers, 
communications  men,  etc.,  that  are  In  Europe 
but  not  assigned  to  the  European  Command, 
along  with  the  tactical  air  units  assigned 
to  support  the  3%  divisions  being  with- 
drawn. Such  a  reduction  would  produce  a 
proportionate  lowering  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  costs  that  we  presently  sustain  in  pay- 
ing for  construction,  repair  and  maintenance 
of  facilities  these  headquarters  and  troops 
use.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  maneuver 
damage  claims  that  must  be  paid  when  U.S. 
forces  go  on  training  maneuvers  and  damage 
trees  or  property  of  Oernuin  citizens.  And  it 
would  substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
dependents  In  Germany  and  thus  reduce 
some  of  the  outflow  of  dollars  that  many  U.S. 
soldiers  must  ^end  on  the  German  econ- 
omy to  house,  feed,  and  entertain  their 
families.  Such  a  reduction  would  also  gain 
the  tactical  flexibility  of  posturing  a  rein- 
forced two-division  U.S.  Corps  force  In  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Such  a  force  like  the  present  AV3 
divisions,  could  be  reinforced  If  the  required 
warning  and  mobilization  period  material- 
ized before  hostilities  began.  But  in  the  event 
of  sudden  Soviet  attack  a  repositioned  smsill- 
er  Corps  force,  unlike  the  4'/j  division  force, 
could  be  risked  Initially  In  U.S.  national  in- 
terests without  an  Immediate  need  for  the 
President  to  grant  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  to  save  a  UJ3.  fleld  army  and  nearly 
one-quarter  of  a  million  American  women 
and  children  from  capture  or  destruction. 
The  deterrent  symbolism  of  such  a  force 
would  be  as  actually  meaningful  as  the  repre- 
sentative deterrent  symbolism  that  41^  divi- 
sions really  provide.  But  with  far  less  risk  of 
the  possibility  of  forced  nuclear  escalation 
or  response  to  a  Tonkin  Giilf  form  of  "local- 
ized" hostilities.  It  has  been  estimated  the 
withdrawal  and  deactivation  of  two  mecha- 
nized divisions  and  their  sustaining  elements, 
now  stationed  in  Europe  could  result  In  an- 
nual savings  of  at  least  one  billion  dollars. 
For  each  soldier  removed  from  Germany  an 
approximate  saving  of  $1,650  In  individual 
expenditures  on  the  European  economy  can 
be  realized. 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  overall  costs, 
but  not  the  balance-of-payments  deflclts, 
would  be  the  deactivation  in  the  United 
States  of  one  of  the  divisions  maintained 
nt  e  but  earmarked  for  use  in  Europe,  along 


with  its  mi  and  881  forces.  This  could  be 
accompanied  by  a  deactivation  and  transfer 
of  the  mission  to  the  Army  Reserves  of  H 
of  each  of  the  ISI's  and  aU  of  the  SSI's  for 
the  remaining  two  divisions  that  are  main- 
tained in  the  VS.  tar  reinforcement  of  forces 
in  Burope.  At  the  same  time  the  60.000  non- 
European  Command  troops  in  Burope  could 
be  brought  home  along  with  some  of  the  ex- 
cess headquarters  personnel  that  are  pres- 
ently there.  This  reduction  would  leave  the 
same  combat  force  structure  in  Europe.  But 
since  the  SSI  elements  that  support  the 
divisions  normally  are  not  vitally  essential 
to  combat  operations  for  a  period  of  around 
60  days  (and  the  conventional  war  would 
have  probably  turned  nuclear  by  then  any- 
way) these  elements  need  not  be  on  standby 
active  duty  in  the  VS.  Their  functions  of 
heavy  rebuild,  repair  and  maintenance  are 
very  close  to  civilian  skills  and  their  mission 
could  readily  be  assimilated  in  Army  Re- 
serve Units  that  could  be  called  to  active  serv- 
ice and  if  needed,  follow  the  divisions  to 
Erurope  within  60  days. 

Assuming  the  VS.  l>ased  division  and  ISI 
and  SSI  units  ttre  maintained  at  least  at  90% 
strength  this  would  be  a  troop  reduction 
of  approximately  83,000  men  in  the  VS. 
For  example.  It  costs  about  $36  million  a  year 
less  to  maintain  an  armored  division  and  its 
sustaining  elements  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  than  Europe  (it  has  been  estimated  that 
It  costs  approximately  $185  million  to  main- 
tain an  Army  division  on  overseas  peacetime 
active  duty  for  a  year).  This  size  reduction 
plus  a  reduction  of  50  to  60,000  headquarters 
and  support  troope  from  the  non-Europe- 
an Command  forces  in  Europe,  would  rep- 
resent a  sizeable  reduction  in  the  total  coets 
of  our  overall  European  troop  commitment 
without  reducing  the  so-called  combat  forces 
presently  stationed  there. 

This  solution  has  particular  merit  when 
considered  in  the  context  of  the  practical 
impossibility  of  being  able  to  safely  land  air- 
borne reinforcements  in  Europe  in  the  event 
of  a  sudden  Soviet  conventional  attack,  and 
the  high  probability  that  any  conventional 
"localized  hostilities"  or  "probes"  would  have 
escalated  to  general  nuclear  war  before  these 
divisions  could  be  airlifted  to  E^urope  even 
assuming  they  could  be  safely  landed.  It 
makes  little  military  or  financial  sense  to 
continue  to  spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  an- 
nually to  maintain  these  3%  divisions  in 
the  U.S.  to  influence  a  mission  In  Europe 
they  cannot  safely  arrive  here  In  time  to  have 
any  substantive  effect  on. 

Just  as  It  makes  little  military  or  economic 
sense  to  continue  to  maintain  a  field  Army 
headquarters,  a  Corps  headquarters  and  a 
logistical  conunand  to  command  and  support 
two  under-strength  Army  dlvtsions  and  their 
sustaining  units  in  Korea  nearly  20  years 
after  the  fighting  ended  there.  The  South 
Korean  Army — ^trained  since  1940  by  a  U.S. 
Military  Advisory  Group  and  equipped  by 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Funds — numbers 
over  600,000  soldiers.  Yet  this  Army  still 
theoretically  needs  a  U.S.  Army  division  to 
stand  guard  on  its  border  with  North  Korea, 
even  though  the  North  Korean  Army  num- 
bers less  than  500,000  men  and  there  are  no 
Soviet  or  Chinese  divisions  guarding  the 
North  Korea  border.  These  U.S.  forces  should 
after  25  years,  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Korea,  or  at  least  reduced  In  size  and  cost, 
and  placed  In  reserve  from  guarding  the 
South  Korean  border  where  young  Americans 
can  t>e  gunned  down  almost  at  will  by  North 
Korean  snipers. 

In  South  Vietnam  all  but  two  of  our  com- 
bat divisions  have  been  withdrawn  and  those 
two  divlBlons  are  in  the  process  of  standing 
down  for  withdrawal.  Despite  this  fact  over 
200.000  U.S.  Command,  support  and  advisory 
personnel  still  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 
Obviously,  the  ISTs  and  SSTs  of  the  with- 
drawn divisions  were  not  removed  with  the 
division,  nor  has  the  component  command 
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vs.  Army  Vietnam  uid  &ve  Corpa  head 
quartan  been  wlttxtimwii.  Nearly  tlie  aame 
bealc  Infra-atruetuie  that  was  required  to 
support  535,000  IT.S.  Armed  force*  personnel 
at  the  peak  of  the  ftghting  ta  still  In  South 
Vietnam.  This  means  dlffermt  things  to 
many  people.  It  should  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
must  require  even  at  this  late  date,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  U^S.  Command  and 
logistical  support  to  prop  it  up  and  keep  It 
fighting.  This  does  not  cast  a  very  favorable 
light  on  the  poaalblllty  or  probability  of  any 
early  or  Indeed  any,  total  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam.  It  tells  the 
North  Vietnamese  mlltlary  commanders  that 
the  U.S.  has  withdrawn  Its  mobile,  quickly 
returnable  omnbat  tmlts,  but  has  not  as 
yet  removed  any  substantial  part  of  Its  logis- 
tical Infra-structure  that  they  know  Is  the 
real  key  to  whether  U.S.  units  can  enter  as 
area  and  tight  or  not.  The  North  Vietnamese 
military  are  probably  going  to  be  qxilte  skep- 
tical about  our  real  Intention  of  totally  leav- 
ing South  Vietnam  until  they  see  a  subetan- 
tlal  part  of  the  tremendous  U.S.  command 
and  support  Infra-structure  being  with- 
drawn, liiey  also,  have  read  in  our  news- 
papers that  the  U.S.  Army  Is  considering  18- 
month  tours  for  U.S.  Army  advisors  to  be  as- 
signed to  South  Vietnam  (with  their  fami- 
lies), and  this  may  make  them  doubtful  of 
the  true  Intent  of  the  Nlzon  Doctrine. 

In  sum  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  any- 
thing like  a  total  U.S.  military  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  And  I  do  not  therefore  foresee  a  total 
lessening  of  our  budgetary  and  balance-of- 
payments  costs  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a  result 
of  a  so-called  winding  down  of  the  war.  A 
Korean  style  solution  with  a  residual  force 
of  40  to  50.000  U.S.  servicemen  In  South  Viet- 
nam for  an  Indefinite  period  Into  the  1970'b 
and  1980's.  appears  to  me  a  much  more  likely 
event  under  our  present  poUclee.  This  "resld- 
iml  base  force"  will  generate  In  my  estima- 
tion, about  the  same  level  of  costs  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  that  we  have,  ex- 
perienced In  Korea  over  the  past  20  years. 
We  are  embarked  on  that  same  road  now  In 
South  Vietnam. 

And  the  taxpayer  wUl  be  expected  to  as- 
sume the  unseen,  but  nonetheless  just  as 
real,  costs  of  turning  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Oovemment  (with  little  or  no 
reimbursement) ,  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  U.S.  supplies  and  equipment  that  the 
taxpayer  hae  already  paid  for  with  his  past 
taxes.  These  mountains  of  supplies  and  tons 
of  heavy  equipment  will  be  too  ooetly  -to 
bring  home  and  will  be  given  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  or  we  will  be  mar- 
ginally reimbursed  In  inflated  South  Viet- 
namese ciurency  at  the  current  relatively 
unfavorable  rate  of  international  exchange. 
In  any  event  a  lot  of  the  costly  eqiUpment 
will  Inevitably  wind  up  on  Japanese  scrap 
pllee  and  the  VS.  taxpayer  wlU  have  already 
assumed  the  costs  of  buying  new  defense 
equipment  to  replace  It. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  our  insistence  on 
maintaining  featherbedded  military  forces 
that  are  exceeaive  to  our  real  national  se- 
curity needs,  and  over-defending  against  In- 
flated threat  aiialysls  that  keep  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  constanUy  paying  for  more  defense 
than  he  needs  and  pajrlng  too  much  for  the 
defense  he  geU.  The  out-dated,  worldwide 
deployment  of  these  same  military  forces 
is  a  major  contributor  to  our  enormous  de- 
fense budget  and  chronic  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
should  be  done  about  it  is  to  cause  the 
Armed  Services  to  structure  and  equip  them- 
selves more  reaponsibly  and  austerely  for 
combat,  and  to  stop  scattering  them  aU  over 
the  world  with  missions  they  cannot  hope 
to  legitimately  accomplish — and  which  In 
truth  have  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
real  combat  defense  of  our  country.  It  Is 


past  time  that  we  Americana  quit  kidding 
ourselves  with  delusions  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic grandeur.  We  are  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  but  we  cannot  run  the  world.  We 
do  not  have  the  means  to  answer  every  world 
problem.  And  It  is  now  time  that  we  put 
our  energies  and  our  money  more  to  the 
tasks  of  solving  our  own  urgent  domestic 
problems  than  maintaining  a  far-flung  em- 
pire of  military  bases  that  get  us  enmeshed 
more  in  the  aiTalrs  of  others  than  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  all  Americans. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  7,  1071] 

NATO  OaAPPLxs   Wrra   Shdtimg   Paioarnxs 

IN  U.S.,  OTHXa  Nations 

(By   Nick   Tblmmesch) 

Bbt788ii,s. — The  men  who  serve  as  NATO 
representatives  here  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
national Secretariat  staff  tend  to  be  aca- 
demic types  best  suited  for  contemplating 
the  European  power  balance  and  Soviet  in- 
tentions. International  political  questions  of 
the  15  member  nations  are  less  to  their 
liking.  These  days,  however,  the  NATO  men 
are  forced  to  give  the  Internal  questions 
almost  the  same  priority  as  the  omnipresent 
Soviets. 

NATO  isn't  coming  apart,  but  it  Is  suffer- 
ing strains,  as  all  aging  alliances  eventually 
do.  In  the  recent  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
over  cutting  U.S.  troop  levels  by  half  in 
Europe,  it  was  a  lady,  Sen.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith  (R-Me),  who  spoke  the  frankest: 
"We  have  carried  the  brunt  of  military  lib- 
eration and  protection  of  Western  Europe 
for  nearly  30  years  now,"  she  said.  "We  have 
done  It  through  the  sacrifice  of  our  military 
personnel  and  their  families  and  through 
the  billions  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 

"We  lifted  Western  European  countries  off 
their  backs  and  provided  ther  economic  re- 
covery through  the  generous  Marshall  Plan 
and  other  forms  of  economic  aid. 

"And  what  have  we  gotten  In  return? 
Continued  slaps  in  the  face.  Continued  biting 
of  our  hands  that  fed  them.  Continued  fail- 
ure of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to 
carry  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  NATO  that  keeps  them  free 
nations." 

NATO  and  other  European  leaders  are 
startled  to  think  of  a  greatly  diminished 
U.S.  presence  in  Europe.  Maybe  this  is  why 
they  agreed  last  December  to  increase  their 
contribution  to  the  NATO  defense  system 
by  tOSO  million  In  the  next  five  years. 

Without  strong  participation  by  tJie  United 
States,  it  is  possible  that  first  the  small  West 
E^iropean  nations  would  take  the  Swedish 
neutralist  approach,  with  the  larger  nations 
(Prance,  Germany  and  Italy)  following  suit. 

Ironically,  it  Is  once  again  Germany,  West 
that  Is,  which  is  pivotal  to  the  situation. 
The  West  Germana  are  on  an  economic  binge. 
True,  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  has  eased  re- 
lations with  East  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
reafllrmlng  his  nation's  dependence  on  NATO. 
But  what  will  West  Germany  do  5  or  10 
years  from  now  when  its  economy  cools  off — 
as  it  must — imd  it  gropes  about  for  stability, 
through  nationalism  perhaps? 

The  Soviets  have  vivid  memories,  and  so 
do  other  E^iropeans.  of  German  armies. 
Paced  with  a  Germany  searching  for  stabil- 
ity, the  Rusaians  might  agree  to  an  acoom- 
OKxlatlon  with  West  Germany.  And  If  that 
happens.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  rest  of 
Europe  would  follow,  and  reluctantly  accept 
German-Russian  power. 

There  Is  even  the  notion  that  the  Soviets, 
for  the  present,  would  prefer  having  an 
American  presence  in  West  Germany  rather 
than  a  new  West  German  army  there.  The 
Soviets  know  that  If  a  clamor  for  national 
Identity  develops,  Germany's  young  genera- 
tion will  be  a  part  of  It,  and  as  one  NATO 
offlcial  put  It,  "The  Soviets  would  be  very 
uncon^ortable  with  70  million  German  per- 
fectionists on  their  flank." 


With  all  the  dreadful  ponlblUtleB  spinning 
through  their  heads,  the  NATO  gentlemen 
see  the  need  to  press  their  governments  for 
greater  contributions  of  men  and  money  to 
the  NATO  defense  vBcKt.  The  Idea  that  the 
United  States  would  force  its  European  part- 
ners to  do  more,  says  Jorge  Kaatl.  assistant 
secretary  general  for  political  affairs.  Is  as 
wrong  as  the  European  idea  that  U.S.  involve- 
ment U  automatic. 

Indeed,  some  theorists  believe  that  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfleld  (D-Mont.)  was  only  trying 
to  get  the  United  States  to  ^ipreclate  the 
need  for  NATO.  If  NATO  feU  apart,  through 
American  neglect,  the  United  States  would 
risk  a  war  and  also  losing  UJS.  enterprises  In 
Europe  valued  at  an  estimated  $100  billion. 

Por  the  present,  then,  the  U.S.  government 
tries  to  mark  time  while  Europe  regains  its 
pre-de  Gaulle  momentum,  ^predates  the 
United  States  a  little  more  and  kicks  In  n>ore 
money  and  men  to  NATO. 

The  British,  for  instance,  showed  their 
good  Intentions  by  recommlssionlng  the  air- 
craft carrier.  Ark  Royal,  an  18-year-old  q;>len- 
dor,  for  NATO  service.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
Italian  navy  sits  In  port  because  Italy  wont 
pay  for  It  to  steam  anywhere. 

There  are  many  facts  which  amounts  to  a 
negative  for  NATO  these  days.  There  Is  hope 
that  when  the  present  situation  straightens 
out,  there  ?rUl  be  new.  positive  facts  about 
NATO  BoUdarlty. 

After  aU.  as  outgoing  U.S.  ambassador  to 
NATO,  Robert  Ellsworth,  told  me:  "When 
you  deal  with  the  Russians,  it's  Important  to 
deal  in  facts,  not  words.  The  Russians  only 
respond  to  facts." 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  POR  SENATOR 
AIKEN  TO  SPEAK  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  given 
today  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Akkm)  be  vacated  and 
that  the  15  minutes  be  allocated,  in- 
steeul,  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  the  same  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Yes;  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  here.  If  he  is  not 
here,  then  following  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hom- 
PHREY) ,  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern-' 
pore.  Under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Scott)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President.   I   yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  previous  orders, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Taucadci) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HuifFHKZT)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadge  and  Mr. 
HUMPHHET  when  they  introduced  S.  2223 
are  printed  In  the  Record  imder  State- 
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ments  on  Introduced  BlUs  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper )  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
introduced  S.  2224  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the   following   letters,   which   were   re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 
Report  on  RcLA'rivK  Cost  of  Ships tiiuiNc 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coasUl  districts  of  the  United  States,  dated 
June,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Repobt   or   CoMPTaoixm   Oknixai, 

A  letter  from  the  Compttt^er  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Opportunities  Por  Improv- 
ing the  Southern  Monterey  County  Rural 
Health  Project,  King  City,  California,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  dated 
July  6.  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Progress  Report  on  Westrrn  UNrnco 
States   Water   Plan 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
progress  report  on  the  Western  U3.  Water 
Plan,  for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Reports  Rci^ting  to  Third  and  Sixth  Prkt- 
erencx  (xassirxcations  por  certain  aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Oommissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  concerning  visa  petitions  which 
have  been  approved  according  third  and 
sixth  preference  to  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report   on  Defbctob  Ausms 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
relating  to  certain  aliens  who  have  been 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States  as 
defector  aliens  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   on    Proposed   Establjshicent   or   a 

Convention  Center-Sports  Arena  in  the 

District  op  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, a  repKsrt  of  building  project  sur- 
vey containing  a  general  plan  and  program 
for  the  establishment  of  a  (Convention  C3en- 
ter-Sport«  Arena  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (with  accompa- 
nying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Appropriations : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolthton  No.  18 — Rela- 
tive TO  Protection   of  the  Beaches  and 
Shoreline  or  Ventura  Countt 
"Whereas,  The  beaches  and  shoreline  of 
Ventura  County  represent  a  natural  resource 
of  Inestimable  value  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia; and 

"Whereas,  The  coastline  of  this  portion  of 
the  state  should  be  preserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  generations  to  come;  and 

"Whereas,  The  storms  and  high  tides  of 
December  1969  caused  damage  to  these 
beaches  and  shores  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  had  authorization  for  a  study  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  beaches  for  over  four  years, 
but  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  to  proceed;  and 

"Whereas,  Until  such  a  study  has  been 
conducted,  no  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
federal,  state,  county,  or  local  governmental 
agencies  or  by  private  Individuals  toward  pro- 
tecting these  shores;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  a 
study  and  report  on  the  facilities  needed  to 
protect  the  beaches  and  shoreline  of  Ventura 
County,  In  the  State  of  Calif omia,  from  dam- 
age by  storms  and  high  tides;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

An  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
North  OaroUna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

An  Act  to  Ratify  A  Proposed  Amendment 

TO  TKE  OJNST'ITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  Extend  the  Right  to  Vote  to  Citizens 

Eighteen  Years  op  Ace  or  Older 

Whereas,  The  Senate  and  House  of  Repire- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
curring) and  proposed  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  become  valid  as  a  i>art  of  the  said 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states.  In  words  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  Assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of   its  submission   by  the   Congress: 


"  'Section  1 .  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 


or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' "  Now,  therefore,  "The  General  As- 
sembly of  North   Carolina   enacts: 

Section  1.  That  the  said  prop>osed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  set  out  in  the  preamble 
to  this  act  be,  and  the  same  Is.  hereby  rati- 
fied by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  act  be  forwarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Washington,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  In  full  force 
and  effect  upon  ratification. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

House   Joint   Resolution    47 
(Sponsored  by   (Committee  on  State  and 

Federal  Affairs) 
Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  (first  session)  of  the 
United  States  of  America  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

"article 

'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion."; and 

Whereas  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  states  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  to 
vote,  as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  hereby 
Is  ratified. 

(2)  Hie  Secretary  of  8t*te  shall  send 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  ^>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

(Sponsored  by  Committee  on  Environmental 
Affairs) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-sixth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
respectfully  represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Columbia  River  is  the  main 
navigational  artery  for  Astoria,  Portland  and 
other  great  Oregon  ports;  and 

Whereas  the  Columbia  River  also  affords 
the  people  of  this  state  outstanding  recrea- 
tional uses,  including  fishing,  boating  and 
aquatic  sports;  and 

Whereas  during  recent  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  accumulation  of  snags,  sinker 
logs  and  other  debris  In  the  Columbia  River; 
and 

Whereas  such  debris  has  caused  the  ktes 
of    human    life    and   property   and   created 
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unsafe  conditions  for  tboae  using  tb«  Colum- 
bia River  for  navigation  aitcl  recreation;  and 

Wbereas  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Englneen  is  charged  wltb  maintaining  the 
Columbia  River  as  a  navlgalale  highway  for 
commercial  uses  and  thereby  also  enhancing 
safe  conditions  for  the  recreational  uses  of 
the  river  by  the  people  o<  this  state;  now. 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urg«d  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  the 
United  States  Army  Cmrpe  of  Engineers  to 
enable  the  Corps  to  provide  a  full-time  patrol 
of  the  Columbia  Blver  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  debris  accumulated  In  the  Columbia  River. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  cause 
a  copy  of  this  memorial  to  be  sent  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  IMegatlon. 

A  paper.  In  tlie  nature  of  a  petttloti,  adoptAd 
by  the  0*neral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legialattoD  relating  to  welfare 
Tcl^-ui;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  nnance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Allanza  Federal  de 
Pueblos  Llbres,  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  ot  leglslatVon  in  regard 
to  lands  belonging  to  deaeendauts  of  former 
Mwlcan  ettlasns;  to  tba  Committee  on 
Intertor  and  Insular  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  Hn.T.q  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  Wlls  and  joint  resolutions 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time. 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Ur.  SnONOTON  (for  bimseU.  Mr. 
EMtLROM,  and  Mr.  Hastkx)  : 
8.  2321.  A  bill  to  amend  TlUe  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city  whose  popula- 
tion falls  to  below  60.000  to  convert  any  out- 
standing urban  renewal  projects  from  a  two- 
thirds  to  a  three-fourths  capital  grant  for- 
mula Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  ASalrs. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHRXT: 
8.  2222.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana  Oo 
Pavon.   Referred  to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Talmaoox.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Aixkm,  Mr. 
EABTUuro,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina.    Mr.     McOoTBur,     and     Mr 
Youvs) : 
S.  2223.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ConsoUdated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of   1961. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  COOPBR: 
8.  2224.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1947,  ss  amended,  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress better  Informed  on  matters  relating  to 
foreign  policy  and  national  security  by  pro- 
viding It  with  intelligence  Information  ob- 
tained  by   the   Central   Intelligence   Agency 
and  with   analysis  of  such   information  by 
such  agency.  Referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, by  unanlmoiu  consent. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  2325.  A  bUl  to  restore  the  Income  tax 
credit  for  investment  tn  certain  depreciable 
property  at  a  rate  of  6  percent  of  the  quail- 
fled  Investment.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  Finance:  and 

8.  2220.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  at  Ouy  B. 
DompterTe.  Raferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina: 
8.  2227.  A  Mil  to  amend  ttUe  44,  United 
Stataa  Code,  to  authorlae  the  Public  Printer 
to  rtsslgiiats  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  in  each  State  am  a  depositary 
library.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


By    Mr.    HRUSKA     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  BtTaoiCK,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
OxTKNET,    Mr.    Hast,    Mr.    Matrias, 
Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Tunnxt  )  : 
S.  3228.  A  bill   to  amend  chapter  336  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed  In 
criminal  cases  arising  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARBLMAN: 
S.  2339.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
Poe.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MONTOTA,  Mr.  Ajxott.  Mr.  Bath.  Mr. 
Bentsxn,  Mr.   CartracH,   Mr.   Doki- 
NicK,  Mr.  Goldwatek,  Mr.   Haktke, 
Mr.  HincPHxxT,  Mr.  iKomrE,  Mr.  Ja- 
vrrs,  Mr.  Kxnkb>t.  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.  MANBrTSLD,  Hi.  McOovxen,  Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    MiTSKix,    Mr.    Pei.t.,    Mr. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  TowEa,  Mr.  TtrWNET. 
and  Mr.  Whxiams)  : 
S.    3330.    A   bill    to   designate    a   certain 
traffic  circle  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  "Benito  Juarez  Circle."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  McOOVERN; 
S.  3231.  A  b(ll  to  require  that  appropria- 
tions  be   made   spedflcally   to   the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Referred  to  the  Oocn- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Oer  vices:  and 

S.  3332.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  edu- 
cational assistance  for  police  and  correctional 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  134.  A  Joint  resolution  Hmtting 
mlHtary  assistance  and  military  sales  to 
Pakistan.  Referred  to  the  Ocxnmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aixorr, 
Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Beixkon,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  BxTCKLZT,  Mr.  Buedbjk.,  Mr. 
Coopn,  Mr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Cttetib, 
Mr.    DoiciNiCK.    Mr.    Eastuano,    Mr. 
OoLowAT^.  Mr.  Ottsnet,  Mr.  Haexis, 
B<r.  Hatvtelo.  Mr.  Joeoan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Joeoan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Manstieu).   Mr.   McOeb.  Mr.   McIn- 
TTEX.   Mr.  Packwood.   Mr.   Peaeson. 
Mr.     PXECT.     Mr.     Randouph.     Mr. 
Stevens,      Mr.      Towee,      and      Mr. 
Yotrifo)  : 
S.J.  Res.  13S.  A  Joint  resolution  request- 
ing the  Piealdent  of  the  United  States   to 
Issue  a  proclamation  cainng  for  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EAOLTTON   (for  hlmseV.  Mr. 
AixoTT.  1ST.  Bath,  Mr.  BnrNnr.  M^. 
Bible.    Mr.    Beooke,   Mr.   Case,   Mr. 
CEANsnroN,    Mr.   Fono.   Mr.    Haetkx, 
Mr.     Hatvield.     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
HuxpHxxT,  Mr.  IMOUTB,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  MAOMTTBOir,  Mr.  MANaraxo,  Mr. 
Matkias.    Mr.    McOb,   Mr.    MoOov- 
saiv,  Mr.  MomaLB,  Mr.  Uxxttxa,  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Psaiaoir,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  RanoLVR.  Mr.  Schweikek,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  aiavaws,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr. 
TKTTBMom,    Mr.    TowBK,    and    Mr. 
Tamnr) : 
S.J.  Res.   las.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  to  au- 
thortse  the  President  to  proclaim  the  month 
of  January  of  eacb  year  as  "National  Volun- 
teer Blood  Donor  Month."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (ior  himself, 
Mr.  Taijuik»,  Mr.  Azkeh,  Mr. 
AxLCK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Joi- 
OAjf  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovxui,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  2223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cansoll- 
dated  Fannera  Home  Adminlstratian  Act 


of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

conbolibatxd  faem  and  xttbal  development 
act 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  siwnsor 
with  Senator  Huiiphrky  and  others  legis- 
lation to  create  a  new  financial  system 
for  the  development  and  Improvement 
of  rural  America.  I  am  proud  that  the 
legislation  that  is  being  introduced 
today  has  the  sponsorship  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  am  proud  of  this  legislation  for  I  re- 
gard It  aa  the  first  concrete  step  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  commitment  which 
Congress  made  last  ye&r  in  passing  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

In  title  IX  of  this  act,  the  commitment 
of  Congress  was  precisely  stated : 

The  Congress  commits  Itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  g;lven  to  the  revltallEation  and  de- 
velopment of  rural 


As  the  author  of  title  IX,  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  language  as  another  empty 
promise.  I  believe  that  the  CoDgiess  has 
finally  decided  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  an  all-out  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  rural  outmigration  by  develop- 
ing the  potential  of  the  Nation's  rural 
areas  These  rural  areas,  which  contain 
over  98  percent  of  our  country's  total  land 
area,  have  tremendous  resources  th&t 
can  be  developed. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  Introduc- 
ing today  does  not  offer  a  pcmacea.  We 
do  not  propose  to  have  all  of  the  answers 
to  improving  the  living  conditions  and 
developing  the  economic  potential  of  the 
Nation's  rural  areas.  However,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  offer  today  does  attempt 
to  meet  one  critical  need,  the  need  to 
provide  more  capital  for  our  rural  areas. 
I  believe  that  although  we  dont  have  all 
the  answers  about  rural  development,  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem can  agree  that  additimial  capital  is 
essential. 

President  Nixon's  task  force  on  rural 
development  has  stated  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional financing  for  rural  development 
in  its  report  "A  New  Life  for  the  Coim- 
try."  The  task  force  recommended  a  new 
credit  institution  to  provide  rural  areas 
with  greater  access  to  private  capital. 
This  Institution  was  to  be  named  the 
rural  development  credit  bank  and  the 
task  force  recommended  that  it  be  struc- 
tured In  law  as  a  wholly  new  title  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act. 

Considerable  thought  was  given  to 
creating  a  rural  devdopmoit  credit  bank 
as  a  put  of  the  farm  credit  system.  How- 
ever, we  found  that  several  problems 
would  arise  as  a  result  of  this  mTproach. 
We  did  not  want  to  add  to  the  farm 
credit  system  any  new  branch  which 
could  poKltdy  detract  from  the  amount 
of  capital  which  the  system  makes  avail- 
able to  farm  borrowers. 

Ilierefore.  we  determined  that  tlie 
more  advisable  course  was  to  create  a 
new  flnanrlal  system  to  do  for  nonfarm 
rural  borrowers  what  the  farm  credit 
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syst«n  has  done  for  farm  borrowers. 
Since  the  farm  credit  systen  established 
over  50  years  ago  has  been  such  a  re- 
markable success,  we  patterned  our  new 
nonfarm  financial  system  as  closely  as 
possible  trfter  it.  We  have,  in  addition, 
built  in  several  important  tie-ins  with 
the  existing  farm  credit  sjrstem. 

The  governor  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem would  be  a  member  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment credit  board.  In  addition,  the 
securities  of  our  new  rural  development 
bank  would  be  mai-keted  by  the  selling 
agency  which  sells  tiie  securities  of  the 
farm  credit  system.  Also,  the  rural  devel- 
opment credit  system  and  its  member  in- 
stitutions will  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion with  respect  to  all  of  its  procedures 
which  relate  to  financial  operations,  in- 
cluding the  audits. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  leglslaticai  we 
are  today  Introducing  is  completely  bi- 
partisan in  nature.  I  am  sure  that  the 
bill  which  will  hopefully  emerge  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  be  bipartisan.  Rural 
development  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  We 
Democrats  in  the  CMigress  cannot  claim 
credit  for  all  t^e  progress  made  in  im- 
proving and  developing  our  rural  areas. 
For  example,  no  man  alive  has  done 
more  in  this  area  than  the  senior  Repub- 
lican in  the  Senate,  George  D,  Aiken  of 
Vermont.  Over  the  years  Senator  Aucen 
has  successfully  pushed  for  the  adoption 
of  legislation  which  provides  for  the 
financing  of  water  and  sewer  facilities 
in  rural  areas. 

I  believe  that  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  the  same  objective,  the 
same  purpose,  when  we  speak  of  rural 
development.  In  S.  1612,  the  President's 
bill  to  establish  a  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram for  rural  develcqnnent,  there  are  a 
number  of  worthy  purposes  for  which 
the  revenue  sharing  money  could  be 
spent.  The  President's  bill  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  every  kind 
of  project  that  will  provide  increased 
employment  for  rural  resid«its  or  any 
project  which  will  benefit  rural  residents 
in  other  ways. 

Although  I  perscoially  have  some  con- 
cern about  S.  1612,  in  that  it  would  abol- 
ish many  rural  development  programs 
which  I  consider  to  be  worthwhile  in 
order  to  provide  money  for  the  revenue 
sharing  program,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  objectives  of  the  rural  revenue 
sharing  legislation.  Therefore,  the  legis- 
lation which  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  for  the  making  of  loans  for 
all  of  the  objectives  in  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill.  The  legislation  which  we  propose 
would  not  eliminate  existing  rural  de- 
velopment programs,  but  it  would  make 
loan  and  subsidy  funds  available  to  rural 
development  borrowers  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  funds  from  private  sources  or 
other  Government  programs. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
would  consist  of  two  major  provisions. 

First.  It  would  expand  the  authority 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  credit  for  private  and  public 
borrowers,  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
commercial  sources  at  reasonaMe  rates 
and  terms,  to  undertake  projects  to 
carry  out  a  rural  development  purpose. 


It  would  reorganise  the  structure  of  the 
direct  and  insured  loan  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  the 
Department  could  more  effectively  deal 
with  the  credit  needs  of  both  farmers 
and  nonfarm  rural  borrowers.  It  would 
not,  however,  change  the  operation  of 
the  Rural  Electrlficaticm  Administration. 

Second.  The  bill  would  establish  a  non- 
farm  rural  credit  system  which  would  be 
governed  by  a  rural  development  credit 
board.  The  system  would  consist  of: 
First,  a  Federal  rural  development  credit 
agency  which  would  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  10  regional  rural  development 
credit  banks,  and  second,  a  rural  devel- 
opment Investment  administration  which 
would  provide  subsidies  to  go  with  the 
hard  locuis  made  under  the  rural  devel- 
opment credit  agency. 

One  might  ask  why  we  have  chosen  to 
increase  the  rural  development  lending 
authority  of  the  USDA  while  at  the  same 
time  establishing  an  entirely  new  system 
for  rural  development  financing.  The  an- 
swer is  simple. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  combination  of 
these  new  financial  services  will  result  in 
providing  for  nonfarm  rural  enterprise 
and  community  facilities  and  services  the 
same  complete  credit  service  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
farm  credit. 

Just  as  In  the  case  of  farm  credit,  some 
prospective  rural  businessmen  and  rural 
governments  will  be  able  and  will  prefer 
to  obtain  immediate  credit  and  financial 
resources  from  private  banks  and  other 
financial  institutions.  Other  potential 
borrowers  will  be  unable  to  obtain  needed 
credit  from  such  sources  and  they  will  go 
to  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  rural  de- 
velopment credit  systems. 

Our  rural  development  bank  will  make 
hard  credit  loans  for  any  rural  develop- 
ment purpose.  This  bill  wlU  also  set  up  a 
Rural  Development  Investment  Admin- 
istration which  would  provide  subsidies 
for  those  borrowers  who  must  have  a  sub- 
sidy in  order  to  qualify  for  credit. 

In  addition,  our  legislation  would  make 
sweeping  revisions  of  the  authority  of  the 
USDA  to  provide  credit  for  rural  devel- 
opment. This  subsidized  credit  would  be 
available  for  the  borrower  who  is  con- 
sidered a  poor  risk  and  who  would  not 
qualify  for  a  loan  from  the  rural  develop- 
ment bank. 

It  has  been  my  exF>erience  that  any 
government  program  which  does  not 
have  as  its  cornerstone  cooperative  local, 
State,  and  Federal  efforts  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Any  program  wliich  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  enlisting  the  willing  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  people  in  the  area  it 
is  designed  to  help  will  never  do  more 
than  to  provide  a  government  salary 
for  the  employees  who  run  the 
program.  For  this  reason  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  farm  credit  sys- 
tem. We  place  the  emphasis  on  the  bor- 
rower and  the  local  institutions  which 
can  provide  individual  services  for  the 
borrower  The  bill  provides  that  borrow- 
ers shall  buy  stock  in  the  amount  of  from 
5  to  10  percent  of  their  loans.  Through 
this  process  the  system  can  eventually 
become  completely  borrower-owned,  as 
is  the  farm  credit  system  today. 


The  legislation  we  are  Introducing 
would  enlist  the  cooperation  of  local 
units  of  government  and  private  lending 
institutions.  Not  only  would  these  In- 
stitutions qualify  to  enter  into  joint  fi- 
nancing arrangements  with  the  rural 
development  bank,  but  they  would  also 
be  actual  members  and  voting  owners  of 
the  institutions  of  the  new  rural  develop- 
ment credit  system. 

The  bill  would  give  private  banks  and 
other  financial  Institutions  in  rural 
areas,  and  county,  municipal,  Iwrough, 
or  township  governments  the  option  of 
becoming  a  participant  or  a  cooperator. 
To  become  a  participator  the  financial 
institution  or  local  unit  of  government 
would  have  to  buy  stock  in  the  amount 
of  1  percent  of  the  loans  that  they  have 
outstanding.  These  participating  In- 
stitutions would  be  voting  members  of 
the  rural  development  credit  system. 

If  the  local  private  bank  or  unit  of 
government  does  not  see  fit  to  become 
a  voting  member  of  the  rural  develop- 
ment credit  system.  It  can  obtain  the 
status  of  a  cooperating  institution  by 
selling  obligation  paper  to,  obtaining  a 
loan  from,  or  submitting  loans  to  be 
insured  or  guaranteed,  discoxmted  or  re- 
discoimted,  to  the  financial  agency 
of  the  local  multicoimty  planning  and 
development  district,  which  is  the  local 
operating  arm  of  the  rural  development 
credit  system. 

A  novel  feature  of  our  legislation  is 
our  reliance  on  the  multicounty,  multi- 
jurisdicUonal  planning  and  development 
districts  that  are  being  set  up  around 
the  country.  These  districts  have  had 
the  support  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  some  time. 
The  senior  Democratic  member  of  our 
committee,  who  is  now  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Ellkn- 
DER,  pioneered  several  years  ago  in  this 
area.  The  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana twice  pushed  through  the  Senate 
legislation  for  the  establishment  of 
multicounty  planning  and  development 
districts.  Today  there  are  sdmost  40 
States  which  have  established  these  dis- 
tricts. My  ovra  State  of  Georgia  has  had 
the  districts  for  about  a  decade  and  they 
have  proved  quite  successful  in  my  State. 
I  know  of  dozens  of  examples  of  small 
towns  in  rural  coimties  which  have  been 
able  to  get  Federal  assistance  only  be- 
cause they  had  the  services  and  expertise 
of  the  staff  of  the  area  planning  and  de- 
velopment commission  at  their  disposal. 
Multicounty  planning  and  development 
is  the  only  solution  to  the  economic 
problems  of  many  rural  counties  in  the 
Nation. 

Since  the  multicounty  concept  is  a 
proven  success  in  Georgia  and  other 
States,  our  legislation  would  utilize  the 
districts  to  bring  the  multicounty  plan- 
ning process  to  bear  on  the  loans  made 
by  our  rural  development  bank.  In  in- 
troducing this  legislation  it  is  our  In- 
tention to  utilize  these  planning  and 
development  districts  and  to  strengthen 
and  bolster  them  with  financial  re- 
sources to  implemoit  the  comprehensive 
plans  for  rural  development  that  they 
make. 

The  bill  provides  that  in  any  State 
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which  has  developed  these  districts,  the 
district  shall.  U  permitted  by  State  law, 
apply  for  and  qualify  to  establish  a  fi- 
nancial sidMldiary  which  would  be  Fed- 
erally chartered  and  authorized  to  ob- 
tain financial  resources  from  the  region- 
al rural  developmoit  credit  bank  serving 
the  area.  In  turn,  the  multlcounty  finan- 
cial subsidiary  would  make  available  to 
local  banks  and  units  of  general  govern- 
ment the  funds  to  finance  rural  develop- 
ment projects. 

As  Senator  Huvprkxt  will  explain  in 
his  statement,  the  regional  rural  devel- 
opment banks  will  make  funds  available 
to  the  multicounty  financial  agencies 
which  will  in  turn  fund  local  banks  and 
local  units  of  government. 

The  rural  development  credit  system 
which  I  have  described  would  make  lofms 
for  rural  development  purposes  and  these 
loans  would  be  subsidized  by  a  separate 
but  coequal  branch  of  the  syst^n,  the 
Rural  Development  Investment  Equal- 
ization Administration,  by  providing  in- 
terest subsidies  aiul  direct  grants  to  es- 
pecially worthwhile  projects,  our  system 
would  make  possible  rural  economic  de- 
velopment where  it  would  not  be  eco- 
nomically feasible  without  such  a  sub- 
sidy. 

In  addition,  our  reorganization  and  re- 
vision of  the  lending  authorities  in  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Agricultiu«  would 
provide  soft  credit  to  those  borrowers 
who  could  not  qualify  for  a  bank  loan. 
By  reorganizing  these  lending  authorities 
we  would  completely  separate  rural  de- 
velopment type  loans  from  farm  loans. 

One  administrator  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin  - 
Istratlon,  as  he  is  today. 

Qae  administrator  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Farm  Development  Admin- 
istration, which  would  make  loans  only 
to  farmers  for  agricultural  purposes. 

One  administrator  would  be  responsi- 
ble only  for  nonfarm  rural  development 
loans.  By  providing  annual  funding  of 
S300  million  for  Rural  Enterprise  and 
Community  Development  Administration 
grants,  we  would  hopefuUy  be  able  to 
finance  a  great  many  more  water  and 
sewer  programs  than  are  presently 
funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. By  revising  and  broadening 
DSDA  authority  to  make  rural  develop- 
ment loans,  we  hope  to  cover  the  whole 
host  of  rural  credit  needs  which  cannot 
receive  financing  from  other  sources. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  every  aspect 
of  this  very  complex  legislation  in  this 
statement.  Senator  Huicphrzt,  the  other 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  will 
cover  several  features  of  the  bill  in  his 
statement.  In  addition,  we  are  placing  in 
tlie  Rzcou)  several  explanatory  docu- 
ments which  should  prove  helpful  in  the 
analysis  and  understanding  of  this  bill. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  bill 
is  perfect  in  every  respect.  However,  we 
believe  that  it  does  provide  the  frame- 
work of  a  system  which  will  meet  the 
rural  development  credit  needs  of  this 
Nation.  We  invite  comments  and  sugges- 
tions from  all  interested  parUee. 

Hopefully,  this  legtslatkm  will  be  en- 
acted during  the  92d  Congress.  Such  en- 
actment would  mean  that  this  CrnigresB 
Intends  to  fulfill  the  commitment  made 
in  the  91st  Congress — a  commitment  to 


achieve  rural-urban  balance  in  this  Na- 
tion.   

Mr.  HI7MPHKE7.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  his  exem- 
plary leadership  in  all  mattm  relating 
to  rural  America  and  particularly  for  his 
successful  efforts  with  relation  to  title 
IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act.  which  calls 
for  the  Oovemment  of  the  Utaited  States 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  rural 
development. 

Mr.  TAIAIADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
mit me  to  express  my  deep  appredatlan 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
generosity.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
on  his  effective  and  diligent  perseverance 
in  trying  to  make  title  DC  a  reality.  He 
has  worked  very  diligently  and  effective 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development.  I  compliment  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  special  privilege  to  have  in  the 
chair  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  who  serves  as 
a  member  of  our  committee.  Today  we 
are  privileged  to  visit  his  State  where 
we  wUl  conduct  our  second  field  hear- 
ings. Tomorrow  we  will  continue  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  State  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  in- 
troduce legislation  today  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1971,  and  to  establish  major 
new  sources  of  financial  assistance  for 
the  development  of  rural  America. 

Joining  me  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
vital  legislation  are  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadcb),  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry — the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn)  ;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allkn),  the  present  Acting  President 
pro  tempore;  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mi.  Eastland)  ;  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jokdan)  ;  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN> ;  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Yodng).  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  already  noted,  this  is 
a  bipartisan  group.  We  all  have  the 
same  objectives  of  trying  to  revitalize 
what  we  call  rural  America  and  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  and  the  mandate 
of  title  IX  of  the  Agricultural!  Act  of 
1970.  known  as  the  niral  development 
title. 

The  title  of  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Devriopment  Act.  But  it  is  more 
than  a  bill  for  rural  America. 

It  Is  a  bltl  for  the  entire  country.  It 
is  a  bUl  not  only  for  America's  farmers, 
but  America's  small  towns,  villages  and 
growing  communities  that  can  and 
ought  to  be  centers  of  growth. 

It  recognizes  the  Interrelationships 
between  America's  farms  and  the  com- 
munity trade  and  cultural  centers  so 
vital  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  a  biU  to  promote  balanced  rural- 


urban  growth  in  our  Nation  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  one  of  the 
greatest  continuing  mass  migrations  to 
our  cities. 

And  urban  govenunents  are  near  fis- 
cal collapse  SIS  they  try  vainly  to  cope 
with  the  relentless  pressures  of  popula- 
ticxi. 

Meanwhile  our  rural  areas  are  in  de- 
cay. 

As  we  focus  on  the  massive  problems 
of  uHaan  America,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  rural  poverty  remains  dlspropor- 
ticHiately  high.  Only  part  of  the  reason 
is  the  depressed  farm  economy.  Tlie 
highest  levels  of  niral  poverty  are  among 
those  people  who  are  not  in  farming. 

It  is  a  bill  for  freedom  of  residence. 

The  rural-urban  migration  has  pro- 
duced these  alarming  statistics:  73  per- 
cent of  our  population  now  live  on  Just 
2  percent  of  our  land. 

Within  30  years,  if  the  trend  ^ould 
continue,  more  than  half  of  our  people 
will  be  living  in  three  huge  metropoli- 
tan regions — one  along  the  upper  At- 
lantic seacoast,  one  around  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  third  along  our  south- 
em  California  coastline. 

This  migration  has  compounded  the 
problems  of  both  our  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

It  has  put  enormous  pressures  on  our 
cities.  Local  governments  have  been  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand  for  quality  serv- 
ices for  their  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tions. 

We  have  not  met  the  need  for  metro- 
politan housing;  we  have  fallen  behind. 
We  have  not  made  progress  on  air  and 
water  pollution;  we  have  fallen  behind. 
Urban  slum  conditions  fester.  Crime  in- 
creases. Quality  education  suffers.  Met- 
ropolitan transportation  in  most  urban 
areas  Is  a  snarled  shambles.  Greenbelts 
and  open  spaces  have  been  gobbled  up  In 
the  rush  to  build  for  more  and  more  peo- 
ple. We  experience  power  shortages. 

Two- thirds  of  our  substandard  housing 
is  in  rural  America.  Nearly  20  million 
rural  houses  lack  plumbing. 

Infant  mortality  in  rural  areas  is  high- 
er than  the  national  average.  Bducaticm 
Is  of  a  lower  quality.  Health  care  is  tra- 
gically inadequate.  In  rural  South  Da- 
kota, for  example,  there  are  16  counties 
with  no  doctors — ^none  at  aU. 

Most  tragic  of  all,  the  migration  to  the 
cities  is  robbing  small  communities  of 
their  most  precious  resources — people — 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  their  communi- 
ties. The  most  energetic  and  ambitious, 
the  finest  minds  are  leaving  for  the  city 
because  of  depressed  wages,  lack  of  de- 
velopment, and  lack  of  opportunity. 

Our  bin  Is  designed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary financing  to  revitalize  our  rural 
areas — financing  for  business  and  indus- 
trial development  for  new  pasnrt^ls  and 
new  jobs — for  t)etter  schools,  for  medical 
centerrs  and  hospitals  close  to  the  people. 
tor  parks  and  recreation  areas,  for  Im- 
proved transportation  systems,  for  day 
care  facilities,  museums  and  cultural 
centers,  for  desperately  needed  housing. 

And  much  more:  Industrial  pckrks,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems,  waste  disposal 
plants,  community  colleges,  rural  slxan 
clearance,  streets  and  highways.  poUee 
and  fire  stations,  and  libraries. 

There  are  two  main  features  of  the 
bill: 
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First,  it  reorganizes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Insure  a  major  emphasis 
on  financing  farm  credit  and  nonfftrm 
rural  development  requirements. 

Second,  it  expands  rural  credit  by 
making  it  available  to  private  and  public 
borrowers,  unable  to  get  credit  from  com- 
mercial sources,  for  ruaal  development 
purposes. 

The  initial  subscription  by  the  gtyvem- 
ment  would  be  $2  billion,  in  10  annual 
payments  averaging  $200  million.  TUs 
would  enaUe  the  system  to  issue  about 
$2  to  $3  billion  a  year  in  debentures  and 
bonds  in  its  eariy  years.  Increasing  to  a 
potential  of  $10  to  $20  billion  a  year  after 
full  operation  when  full  or  partial  bor- 
rower-owned status  is  achieved. 

I  should  note  that  most  of  this  capital 
would  come  from  private  sources  so  that 
there  would  be  a  ccsnbination  of  capital 
investment  by  the  Federal  Government 
plus  a  large  measure  of  private  capital 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  famous  F^ed- 
deral  Lemd  Bank  system  which  woi^ed 
so  well  and  which  today  is  devoid  of  any 
Federal  Oovemment  capital.  It  has  all 
been  repaid  and  is  now  owned  by  the 
borrowers  themselves. 

The  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  has  the  potoitlal  to  re- 
vitalize rural  America  smd  to  rebuild 
rursJ  opportimity. 

Thus  we  can  make  our  rural  commu- 
nities the  vital,  attractive,  prosperous 
commimitles  they  can  and  should  be.  We 
can  make  a  reality  of  a  new  freedom — 
freedom  of  residence — by  providing  the 
enviromnent  in  which  all  our  people  can 
make  a  realistic  choice  about  where  they 
will  live  and  work. 

Under  title  n  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  the  system 
of  providing  development  credit  muscle 
for  rural  community  America  has  10  vital 
organs — 10  regional  banks,  all  of  which 
would  be  located  In  places  of  imder  35,000 
pe(q)le. 

Their  location  in  the  rural  areas  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
flixEuacing  and  technical  assistance  which 
is  so  desperately  needed  by  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

These  banks  would  obtain  their  money 
through  the  sale  of  debentures,  bonds, 
and  other  obligations  on  the  general 
money  market.  The  regional  banks  would 
then  make  money  available  to  some  500 
district  rural  development  credit  twen- 
cies  that  would  be  immediately  acces- 
sible for  local  borrowers. 

This  money  would  be  available  for  pub- 
lic and  private  projects  that  would  help 
to  achieve  balanced  national  growth. 
These  projects  are  consistent  with  those 
described  by  the  administration  as  the 
kinds  of  things  rural  community  Amer- 
ica must  have  if  it  is  to  progress. 

The  regional  banks,  like  the  district 
financial  8«encies,  would  be  authorized  to 
issue  voting  and  nonvoting  stock,  which 
district  credit  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  as  a  ccmdition  of  loan 
approval.  In  other  words,  the  borrower 
becomes  an  owner  in  the  banking  struc- 
ture. We  believe  this  promotes  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Each  of  the  regional  banks  would  be 
required  to  pay  a  special  Federal  fran- 
chise tax  in  lieu  of  paying  Federal  corpo- 


rate Income  tax.  The  Treasury  would  be 
repaid  from  the  earnings  of  the  system. 

TTiis  works  because  every  one  of  the 
great  credit  systems  that  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Federal  Government, 
such  as  the  Production  Credit  Agency, 
the  Federal  lAnd  B«uik.  the  Bank  for 
CooperatlveB,  and  others,  has  paid  bcu:^ 
the  capital  that  was  borrowed  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  present  farm  credit  system  is 
owned  by  its  borrowers,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  S3rstem  will  work  the 
same  way,  so  that  eventually  it  will  be 
self-supporting. 

•nie  new  nonfarm  rural  development 
credit  system  will  not  be  intermingled  or 
imposed  upon  the  present  farm  credit 
system.  Instead  we  are  building  the  non- 
farm system  on  its  own  foundation,  using 
the  lessons  learned  by  the  farm  credit 
system  without  tracing  further  burdens 
on  it. 

Each  regiraial  Rural  Development 
<?redlt  Bank  will  have  a  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board.  And  each  mem- 
ber of  these  regional  boards  must  be  a 
resident  of  a  place  of  vmder  35,000  popu- 
lation. We  want  to  assure  that  firsthand 
knowledge  and  experience  are  ai>pUed  to 
the  credit  needs  of  rural  America. 

The  regional  banks  will  be  governed 
and  supervised  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agaicy.  and  subject 
to  the  policies  and  rules  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

Even  though  we  want  this  loan  system 
to  become  independent  and  borrower- 
owned,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  to  set  up  a  new  banking 
system  that  will  be  completely  free  of  the 
control  and  guidance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment We  propose  instead  that  this 
system  be  an  action  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  the  national  int^rst  of 
speeding  up  and  implementing  the  rural 
develcH;>ment  component  of  the  national 
balanced  growth  policy  which  Congress 
made  law  last  year. 

We  do  not  want  a  credit  syst«n  for 
rural  community  development  that  can 
disregard  the  policies  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  so  we  have  built  in  a  set  of 
cross-checks  and  control  mechanisms 
that  will  insure  that  "biu"eaucratltls" 
does  not  set  in.  The  system  will  be  imder 
the  constant  surveillance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  so  that  the  Congress 
will  have  timely  warning  to  correct  any 
developments  In  the  system  not  deemed 
appropriate. 

This  bill  is  going  to  help  solve  an  age- 
old  problem  which  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know  only  too  well.  A  commu- 
nity may  wish  to  build  a  water  and  sewer 
system.  It  must  wsdt  for  final  approval  of 
its  loan  and  grant,  and  when  these  are  fi- 
nally approved,  the  community  must  get 
into  another  long  line  to  wait  for  the 
money  to  become  available. 

By  the  special  authorization  to  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  to 
make  loans  to  be  repaid  out  of  Federal 
grants  when  money  does  become  avail- 
able, a  town  or  ooimty  can  move  ahead 
with  construction  at  the  time  of  need, 
and  the  grant  money  would  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  when  it  becomes  available. 


All  projects  undertaken  imder  this  leg- 
islation would  have  to  be  proved  con- 
sistent with  the  areawlde  development 
plans  of  multicounty  planning  agencies. 
And  I  would  point  out  here  that  this  leg- 
i^ation  will  offer  impcHtant  assistance 
and  incentives  to  groups  of  rural  counties 
to  undertake  areawlde  planning. 

In  our  Nation  40  States  have  what  we 
call  multicounty  planning  agencies.  We 
are  trying  to  strengthen  those  agencies 
with  the  credit  muscle  which  is  so  es- 
sentisd. 

The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  would  be  authorized  to  under- 
take a  broad  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  research  covering  all  of  the 
purposes  for  which  loans  could  be  made. 
These  would  include: 

Access  roads  and  street  improvements. 

Hospitals,  health  clinics  and  other  fa- 
ciUties  for  the  improvement  of  health 
services  in  rural  America. 

Airports,  developmental  highways, 
access  highways,  mass  transit  systems 
and  further  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  all  forms  of  transportation  in 
the  coimtryside. 

Improved  rural  housing,  for  which 
there  is  a  crying  need. 

Mimicipal  buildings  and  facilities  of 
all  kinds. 

Open  space  and  inrks. 

Courthouses  and  facilities  for  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement. 

Water  and  sewer  systems,  and  projects 
to  prevent  pollution  and  enhance  the 
protection  of  the  environment. 

Industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, with  incentives  for  American  in- 
dustries to  disperse  their  new  plants. 

Rural  manpower  development  suid 
training. 

Fishing  and  fisheries,  including  fish 
farming. 

Forest  production,  marketing,  and 
processing. 

Tourism  and  outdoor  recreation. 

Public  libraries. 

Cooperative  self-help  forms  of  eco- 
nomic organization  such  as  areawlde 
planning  and  development  systems. 

One  of  the  reasons  often  given  for  not 
locating  government  installaticxis  and 
private  industries  in  rural  areas  Is  that  it 
is  imeconomical.  This  point  of  view  often 
expresses  the  theory  that  the  big  city 
is  the  only  place  where  all  the  factors 
come  together  in  sufficient  mass  and  com- 
plexity to  make  business  development 
profitable. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  jxiint 
here,  even  though  new  research  by  the 
Economic  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
l>artment  ol  Agriculture  indicates  that 
this  theory  is  not  true. 

The  studies  oi  the  1960's  show  that  it 
was  the  smaller  places  which  grew  at 
the  fastest  rate,  and  where  the  Increase 
in  employment  was  the  greatest,  llie 
Economic  Research  Service,  in  a  study 
to  be  published  soon,  has  also  found  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  from  1960  to  1966,  it 
was  the  ncmmetropolltan  towns  of  10,000 
to  25,000  pef^le  that  were  growing  faster 
in  employment  than  places  of  any  other 
size. 

Similar  studies  indicate  that  the  same 
thing  is  happening  in  lifiimesota.  Arkan- 
sas, Georgia,  Missouri.  Missliwippi.  and 
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Vlrglxiia.  where  a  mayiiTiiifn  state  effort 
was  made  to  puah  rural  develoiuneDt. 

Despite  this  Infomiatloa,  many  bnsl- 
Dessmen  are  stUl  convinced  that  Indus- 
try cannot  make  a  profit  in  rural  areas. 
The  wives  of  these  businessmen  say  they 
will  not  put  up  with  ixxr  rural  schools. 
(N-  scarce  medical  and  dental  attention 
for  their  children.  lAddle  management 
In  America  demands  some  local  culture 
and  recreation,  and  these  things  produce 
corporate  bias  against  locating  in  the 
countryside. 

We  might  have  provided  tax  exemp- 
tions to  lure  Industry,  or  provided  some 
hidden  subsidies.  We  chose  instead  to  put 
the  rural  development  incentives  right 
out  in  the  open,  to  be  considered  an- 
nually by  Congress  in  the  appropriations 
process. 

The  purpose  of  these  incentives  is  not 
to  bail  out  ailing  industries.  We  pn^xne 
to  make  the  incentive  payments  to  sound 
businesses  and  for  rural  community  fa- 
cilities in  towns,  demonstrating  the  ca- 
pability to  grow  and  prosper.  We  Justify 
the  incentive  payments  because  of  the 
importance  to  the  Nation  to  direct  a 
large  prcnmrtion  of  its  new  plant  devel- 
opment into  rural  areas.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  additional  75  million  Americans 
in  the  next  30  years.  If  we  create  jobs 
outside  of  the  present  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, we  will  serve  to  influence  scnne  of 
that  new  population  to  disperse. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  there  are 
strict  provisions  in  this  legislation  to 
prevent  the  pirating  of  industry  from  one 
State  to  another.  This  bill  would  cover 
only  new  industrial  development. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  partial  re- 
organization of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, setting  up  a  new  assistant  secre- 
tary who  would  oversee  all  rural  credit, 
including  rural  electrification  and  tele- 
phone loans,  farm  credit  and  nonfarm 
rural  credit. 

This  reorganization  would  not  tear 
down  any  existing  programs.  Our  legis- 
lation today  is  designed  to  stimulate  the 
channeling  of  financial  market  resources 
to  rural  areas  where  it  can  create  jobs 
and  opportimity. 

This  bill  would  build  upon  the  proven 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnls- 
traUon  and  expand  them  in  scope  and 
fimding.  We  especially  want  to  strength- 
en the  financial  services  available  to 
yoimg  farming  couples  who  confront  ma- 
jor start-up  Investment  costs. 

Although  Jobs  and  new  industry  are 
an  important  part  of  the  process  of  rural 
development,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  farmers  and  our  agricul- 
tural economy  must  be  protected  above 
all. 

I  believe  in  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
cornerstone — something  we  can  build  on 
to  provide  a  better  future  for  the  young 
people  growing  up  in  niral  community 
America. 

When  this  legislation  Is  signed  by  the 
President,  this  Ctovemment  will  be  telling 
those  young  people  that  they  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  big  cities  for  jobs  and  op- 
portunities. And.  we  will  be  telling  our 
big  cities  that  finally,  someone  is  doing 
something  to  lessen  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation burdens  that  make  providing  de- 
cent city  services  a  nearly  impoGsible 
task. 

This  is  legislation  of  which  the  spon- 


sors are  proud.  I  believe  it  is  a  develop- 
ment program  that  our  entire  Nation  can 
support. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  legislative 
proposal  merely  to  bail  out  a  commimity 
or  a  business  or  a  farm  that  is  on  the 
precipice  of  disaster.  We  have  legislation 
that  helps  such  instances  and  such  busi- 
nesses and  such  instltutkins.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  kmg-term.  coDStnic- 
tive,  orderly  development  of  America. 
America  needs  a  devek>pment  program 
just  like  the  ones  throui^  which  we  are 
helping  other  nations  in  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
a  dramatic,  sudden  injection  of  capital 
which  might  be  wasted  or  foolishly  ex- 
pended. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  provide  for  sustained,  orderly  growth 
and  progress,  to  help  communities  de- 
velop facilities  that  are  needed  for  a 
growing  America,  to  help  people  in  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  to  modernize  and 
upgrade  their  facilities,  services,  and  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  AIEIEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  DevelcHHnent  Act  which 
Is  being  introduced  today. 

The  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  is  now  in 
sight. 

Our  troop  commitments  overseas  are 
being  reduced,  not  as  fast  as  I  would  like 
to  see  but  we  are  definitely  returning  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Rural  development  will,  therefore,  have 
high  peacetime  priority  because  we  must 
provide  our  rural  communities  with  the 
same  advantages  and  opportunities  en- 
joyed by  urban  residents. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill 
but  no  bill  of  this  scope  ever  is  when  first 
introduced. 

It  will  probably  require  considerable 
study  and  revision  in  committee,  and  I 
am  confident  we  can  develop  a  final  bill 
which,  when  enacted,  will  provide  prac- 
tical ways  for  bringing  urban  benefits 
into  our  rural  areas. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Mr.  Talmadgk,  and 
Mr.flnicPHKrr,  the  chairman  of  our  new 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee,  for 
the  emphasis  of  the  committee  as  a  whole 
on  the  problems  associated  with  niral 
America. 

When  the  Rural  Water  and  Sewer  Act 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate 
in  1965, 1  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  major 
step  in  providing  modem  living  facil- 
ities and  jobs  for  persons  living  in  small 
rural  communities. 

I  also  noted  that  when  the  war  in 
Vietnam  ended,  there  would  be  a  great 
rush  for  funds  to  build  these  essential 
faculties. 

Mr.  President,  the  rush  for  funds 
started  with  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Prom  the  very  start  this  program  has 
been  the  most  popular  rural  program 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act. 

Appropriations  to  fund  these  projects 
have  never  been  anywhere  near  to  ade- 
quate, because  of  the  priority  we  have 
had  to  give  to  defense  spending. 

Without  electricity,  running  water,  and 
modem  sewage  facilities,  no  community 
can  expect  to  grow. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  our  rural  water 
and  sewer  programs  will  become  an  im- 


portant part  of  the  devdopment  program 
this  bill  authorizes. 

More  than  almost  any  other  peacetime 
need  is  the  demand  for  better  balanced 
national  growth. 

This  bill  provides  credit  for  pubUc  and 
private  borrowers  who  wish  to  launch 
special  projects  in  rural  towns. 

It  should  attract  large  industries  to  es- 
tablish branch  plants  in  rural  communi- 
ties, and  I  should  point  out  that  the  bill 
contains  a  provision  prohibiting  one  com- 
munity from  pirating  an  established  in- 
dustry fn»n  another  small  town. 

Existing  small  companies  which  cannot 
finance  expansion  through  normal  bank- 
ing channels  would  receive  special  help 
because  the  bill  has  special  provisions  to 
enable  small-town  banks  to  lend  money 
for  rural  growth. 

Technical  assistance  would  also  be 
provided  where  needed. 

One  very  important  point  is  the  dis- 
tinction this  new  legislation  makes  be- 
tween existing  farm  credit  laws  and 
credit  for  rural  development. 

I  have  been  assured  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  which  would  In  any  way 
limit  the  fanners'  access  to  credit  under 
existing  farm  credit  programs,  or  the  ex- 
panded farm  credit  legislation  we  hope 
to  enact  this  year,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971. 

I  would  not  be  a  sponsor  of  any  meas- 
ure which  would  divert  available  farm 
credit  to  other  rural  development  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move  rap- 
idly ahead  in  perfecting  this  bill  in  time 
for  enactment  next  year. 

It  is  critically  important  and  nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  summary,  and  a  state- 
ment entitled  "How  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Would 
Work,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  sum- 
mary, and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

8.  2223 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled, 
TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    CON- 
SOLIDATED    FARMERS    HOME    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT  OF   19fll 
SxcnoN   101.  Section  301  (a)    of  th«  Con- 
BoUdAted  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstmtlon  Act 
of  1961  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act'." 
Section  102.  Tbe  first  sentence  of  section 
306(a)  (1)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  Is  ankended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  la  also  au- 
thorized to  make  or  Insure  loans  to  aaaocla- 
tlona  (Including  corporations  not  operated 
for  profit),  cooperatives  that  are  unable  to 
obtain  credit  from  the  Banks  for  Coopera- 
tives, public  and  quasi-public  agencies,  and 
other*  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  and  Im- 
provement of  lands,  the  application  or  estab- 
lishment of  soil  conservation  practices,  pro- 
vision of  marketing  and  other  services,  shifts 
in  land  use,  the  conservation,  development, 
use  and  control  of  water,  the  processing, 
manufacture,  and  finishing  of  products  from 
raw  materials  and  intermediate  products,  and 
the  Installation,  improvement,  equipment,  or 
operation  of  drainage,  waste  disposal,  or  other 
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rural  community  development  projects,  and 
recreational  developments,  all  primarily  serv- 
ing or  providing  employment  for  farmers, 
ranchers,  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers,  and 
other  rural  residents,  and  to  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  or  other  aid  in  planning  proj- 
ects lor  such  purposes." 

Sbc.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  section  306 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
S300  million  In  any  fiscal  year  to  finance 
specific  projects  for — 

(1)  works  for  the  developnunt,  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water  or  the  collection,  treatment,  or  disposal 
of  waste,  or 

(U)  other  rural  conmdunlty  development 
projects  In  niral  areas." 

Sec.  104.  The  first  sentence  of  section  306 
(a)  (3)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Aot  at  1961  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  in 
connection  wltii  any  project  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  project  (1)  will 
serve  a  rural  area  which  Is  not  likely  to  de- 
cline in  popvtlatlon  If  such  project  Is  car- 
ried out  below  that  for  which  tbe  project  was 
designed,  (U)  Is  designed  and  conatrucsted 
so  that  adequate  capacity  will  or  can  be 
made  available  to  serve  tt\»  present  popula- 
tion of  the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and  to 
serve  the  reasona2>ly  foreseeable  growth 
needs  of  the  area,  or  (111)  is  necessary  for 
orderly  octmnunity  development  consistent 
wlU\  a  oomprehenaive  community  water, 
sewer,  or  other  development  plan  of  the  rural 
anet  and  not  inconsistent  with  any  planned 
development  under  State,  multljurlsdlc- 
tional,  county,  or  municipal  plans  approved 
as  official  plans  by  compertent  autbcMrlty  for 
the  area  In  which  the  rural  ccmmunlty  Is 
located,  and  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
regulations  requiring  the  subtnlBslooi  of  all 
applications  for  financial  asslstcmce  under 
this  section  to  the  muKljurlsdlctlonal  agency 
and  county  or  munlolpal  government  having 
jurtedlctlon  over  the  area  In  which  the  pro- 
posed pioject  Is  to  be  located  for  review  and 
comment  concerning  among  other  consider- 
ations, tlie  effect  of  the  project  i^wn  the 
area-wide  goals  and  plans  of  such  agency  or 
government  •  *  *  within  a  designated  period 
of  time.  No  loan  under  this  section  shiill  be 
made  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  auch  multl- 
jurlsdlctlonal  planning  and  development 
district  area- wide  plan." 

Sbc.  106.  Section  306(a)  (7)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  (A)  Rural  ai«as  tor  the  purposes  of 
this  section  shall  not  include  any  area  In 
any  dty  or  town  which  has  a  population  In 
excess  of  36,000  Inhabitants,  nor  any  urban- 
ized or  urbandzlng  area  immediaitely  adja- 
cent thereto. 

"(B)  The  term  "rural  community  develop- 
ment project'  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
projects,  programs  and  activities  which — 

"(1)  Establish  and  Improve  public  works, 
public  service,  and  development  facilities; 

"(2)  Encourage  private  investment  in,  and 
promote  the  establishment  and  expeuislon  of. 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  commercial  en- 
terprises; 

"(3)  Prevent  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
ploymenrt  and  underemployment,  alllevlate 
unen^oyment  caused  by  loss  or  curtail- 
ment of  large  industries  or  Governmental 
activities,  generate  increased  employment 
opportunities,  and  assist  in  manpower  de- 
velopment; 

"(4)  Assist  In  generating  increased  per- 
sonal and  corporate  income; 

"(6)  Further  the  economic  development 
and  growth  potential  of  underdeveloped 
areas  and  help  such  areas  to  help  themselves 
achieve  lasting  improvement; 


"(6)  Improve  the  quality  and  accessibility 
of  rural  community  facilities  and  services; 

"(7)  Stem  outmigratlon  of  families,  labor, 
and  capital  from  rural  areas  and  encourage 
migration  to  such  areas; 

"(8)  Assist  in  the  solution  of  farm,  home, 
and  community  problems; 

"(9)  Promote  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  proper  utilization  of  human  and 
natural  resources; 

"(10)  Encourage  the  solution  of  problems 
of  wide  geogTE4>hic  significance; 

"(11)  Establish  and  improve  educational 
facilities  and  encourage  the  development  of 
Improved  educational  methods; 

"(13)  Establish  and  Improve  land,  water, 
and  air  transpiortatlon  systems  and  services 
for  goods  and  passengers; 

"  ( 13 )  Assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  activities; 

"(14)  Enhance  domestic  prosperity  by  the 
establishment  of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies  and  improved  local  conditions; 

"(15)  Assist  In  the  establishment  of  de- 
cent, safe,  sanitary,  and  comfortable  hous- 
ing; 

"(16)  Establish  and  Improve  health  facili- 
ties and  services  and  generally  promote  Im- 
proved health  and  nutrition  of  residents  of 
rural  areas; 

"(17)  Elatabllsh  programs  and  projects  of 
the  type  authorized  under  Utle  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  and 

"(18)  P>rovlde  direct  financial  incentives  to 
Industry  to  create  jobs  in  rural  areas." 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 331  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  beginning  with 
"Farmers  Home  AdnUnistratlon"  and  Insert- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  "Farm  Development  Administration 
and  the  Rural  Enterprise  and  Community 
Development  Administration,  each  of  which 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  such 
Administrator  shall  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture-Rural  Development  Credit, 
who  shall  be  axlditlonal  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  and  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate." 

(b)  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  631S(11)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agrlculttire 
(4)"  (c)  5  U.S.C.  :  5316(4)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Administrator,  Farm  Development 
Administration,  Depcutment  of  Agriculture." 

(d)  5  U.S.C.  {5316  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(131 )  Administrator.  Rural  Enterprise  and 
Community  Development  Administration, 
Department  of  Agriculture  " 

TITLE    n — FEDERAL    RURAL   DEVELOP- 
MENT  CREDIT   SYSTEM 
SuBTrrLK  A — FnroiNcs,   Ptntposx,  and 

DOTNTTIONS 

Sbc.  201.  Title  and  Findings  and  Purpose: 

(a)  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  Rural 
Development  Financial  Resources  Act  of  1971. 

(b)  llie  Congreas  hereiby  finds  that: 

( 1 )  farming  and  forestry  form  the  beck- 
bone  of  the  rural  economy;  yet  the  commu- 
nity services  and  faculties  and  the  tnoome 
earning  opportunities  needed  by  farm  people 
to  Increase  their  Incomes  and  raise  thetr 
quality  of  life  are  shared  with  all  other  read- 
dents  living  In  rural  areas  and  rural  com- 
munities who  must  participate  in  their  fi- 
nancial support.  Adequately  to  raise  fann 
family  Income  and  increase  the  accewlbmty 
to  farm  people  of  high  quality  community 
facllltlea  and  services  requires  all  the  re- 
sources In  local  rural  communities  to  be  used 
at  maximum  effectiveness  and  efficiency;  the 


conduct  of  forestry.  Industry,  buslneaa,  and 
commerce,  as  weU  as  farming  contributes  to 
the  jobs  and  income  earning  opportunities 
needed  to  maintain  adequate  rural  facilities 
and  services;  and  the  receipt  of  adequate  in- 
come Is  essential  to  improved  human  nutri- 
tion and  famUy  living;  the  same  circum- 
stances are  essential  to  expanding  the  service 
loads  and  hence  the  ability  of  rural  elec- 
trification systems  to  pay  overhead  ooeta  tor 
service  to  farmers  and  repay  Indebtedneas  on 
Oovemment  loans.  To  attain  these  goals  it 
Is  necessary  to  increase  the  investment  of 
capital  and  level  of  business  activity  and 
quality  of  community  facUitiea  and  services 
in  rural  areas  and  communities.  Mucii  of  the 
needed  investment  must  come  In  the  first 
instance  frooa  out^de  of  rural  areas  and 
communities. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Congreas  to  meet  a  large 
part  of  the  need  for  increased  Investment 
In  rural  areas  by  establishing  a  system  of 
borrower-owned  financial  InstltutloDs  that 
will  be  able  to  bring  rural  credit  needs  into 
effective  contact  with  the  great  central  money 
markets  of  the  nation. 

(2)  proq>erous,  productive,  and  attractive 
rural  communities  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  farm  families  and  of  a  free  nation; 

(3)  a  more  general,  better  balanced  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion is  essential  to  the  proq>erity,  general 
welfare,  and  domestic  tranquility  at  the 
urban  as  well  as  the  rural  communities  at 
the  United  States: 

(4)  a  more  general,  better  balanced  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  profitable  private  eco- 
nomic enterprises.  Income  earning  opportu- 
nities, and  high  quality  public  community 
facilities,  services,  and  public  works  Is  neoee- 
sary  to  reverse  the  flow  of  population  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  and  achieve  a  more 
general,  better  balanced  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  Nation's  population; 

(5)  additional  capital  investment  and  fi- 
nancial resources  are  essential  to  bring  to 
rural  areas  the  private  economic  enterprises, 
public  works,  and  conununlty  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  achieve  a  more  uni- 
form geographic  dlstribtulon  of  the  Na- 
tion's population;  and 

(6)  a  banking  system  to  complement  the 
Farm  Credit  System  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  urgently  needed  to  provide  such 
additional  capital  Investment  and  financial 
resources  in  rural  areas. 

(c)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  system  of  rural 
development  credit  banks  and  related  finan- 
cial institutions  and  services  that  will  Im- 
prove the  Income  and  weU-belng  of  urban 
as  well  as  rural  America  by  fumlablng  sound, 
adequate,  and  constructive  credit,  capital 
augmentation,  and  closely  related  *i"«"''<M 
resources  and  services  to  the  residents  of 
rural  areas,  corporations,  agricultural  pro- 
ducer organizations  (except  where  able  to  ob- 
tain credit  from  banks  for  cooperatives  un- 
der the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C. 
1134),  other  cooperatives.  Industrial,  and 
business  enterprises,  quasi-public  bodies, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  other  units  of 
local  general  and  special  purpoae  government 
that  will  establish,  construct,  and  operate 
private  and  puhltc  facilities,  works,  and  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas  and  wUl  provide  remu- 
nerative employment  to  Increasing  numbers 
of  rural  residents.  It  Is  further  the  purpoae 
of  this  Act  to  encourage  borrower  partici- 
pation in  the  nmnagement.  control,  and 
ownership  of  a  permanent  system  of  credit 
for  non-farm  enterprlaea  and  community 
pubUc  woi^s.  facUttlea,  and  sei  vlcea  similar  to 
the  Farm  Credit  System. 

Sk.  202.  DefinltlonB.— As  used  In  this 
Act^ 

(1)  The  term  "Rural  Devriopment  Credit 
System  means — 

(A)  the  participating  rural   development 
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*'^"*'«»'  liwtltatloBs  UMl  units  of  Ioe*l  g«n- 
«tml  goramme&t  m  prorldad  In  audi  title  C 
of  this  Act: 

(B)  tlM  DtotMct  Ronl  Dvvvlopfncait  CracUt 
AgtoolM  provided  for  under  eubtttle  D  of  this 
Aet: 

(C)  tbe  Begloiul  Buna  Develo$iment 
Credit  Banks  prorlded  for  under  tubtltle  E 
or  thla  Act; 

(D)  tb»  FBdaral  Buna  Dertf ofinxacit  Credit 
Aceney  proftded  for  under  title  P  of  this  Act; 

(B)  tbe  Fsdana  Bur»l  Derelopment  !&• 
vestOMnt  BqaaUaatlon  Admlnlatretlon  pro- 
TMed  for  under  tlUe  O  of  this  Act;  and 

(7)  tlie  PsdenU  Burml  Detelopmsnt  Oedlt 
Boud  prorlded  for  under  title  H  of  tills  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "Yursl  sna"  meana  tnj  area 
wltbln  a  State  or  the  Oommonwealth  at 
Puerto  Bloo  which  is  not  part  at  or  contigu- 
ous to  any  munldpaUty  having  a  population 
of  M.OOO  or  more  according  to  tbe  latest  de- 
cennial census  at  the  United  States.  The 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  may  by 
regulation,  after  consultation  wltti  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBoe  of  Management  and  Budget, 
tbe  Secratary  at  Agrtculture,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  wn«»«4ng  snd  TM>an  Derelopment, 
broaden  the  definition  at  such  term  to  In- 
duds  additional  areas  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  each  action,  because  of  special  dr- 
eumatancee  applicable  to  siicb  areas,  ie  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "runU  development  purpose" 
means  any  project  undertaken  by  any  private 
Industrial  or  buslneas  enterprise  or  by  any 
State,  regional,  or  local  development  author- 
ity, any  public  work  project,  or  any  com- 
munity faculty  or  service  that  contributes  or 
will  contribute  substantially  to  the  objec- 
tives of  a  rational  national  gKMrtb  policy  and 
the  enhancement  of  any  rural  community  or 
rural  area  as  a  {riace  to  live  and  make  a  living. 
Such  term  specifically  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  iirojects  that  provide  Increased 
employment  or  income  for  or  directly  benefit 
niral  reeldents  and  that — 

(A)  establish  and  improve  public  works, 
public  service,  and  devtiopment  facllitlee; 

(B)  encourage  private  Investment  m.  and 
promote  the  estaUishment  and  eopanslon 
of,  industrial  and  commercial  enterpriseB  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  investor-owned 
and  cooperative  marketing  and  oth^'  service 
assodatloDs  and  enterprlsee. 

(C)  prevent  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
ptoynient  and  underemployment,  alleviate 
unemployment  caused  by  loss  or  curtailment 
of  large  Industrial  or  Oovemmental  activi- 
ties, generate  increased  employment  oppor- 
tunities, or  assist  in  manpower  development; 

(D)  assist  in  generating  increased  personal 
and  corporate  Income; 

( E )  further  the  economic  development  and 
growth  potential  of  underdeveloped  areas  and 
help  such  areas  to  help  tbemelvee  achieve 
lasting  improvement; 

(P)  improve  the  quaUty  and  accesslblUty  of 
rural  community  faculties  and  services; 

(0)  stem  outmlgratlon  of  families,  labor, 
and  capital  from  rural  areas  and  encourage 
migration  to  such  areas; 

(H)  promote  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  proper  uttllaatlon  of  human  and 
natural  resources; 

(1)  establish  and  Improve  public  educa- 
tional facilities  and  enoourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  educational  methods; 

<J)  establish  and  improve  land,  water,  and 
air  transportation  systems  and  services  for 
goods  and  paasmgers; 

(K)  assist  in  the  solution  of  problems  re- 
lated to  law  enforcement  activities; 

(L)  enhance  domeaUc  prosperity  by  tbe 
establishment  of  stable  and  dlveialfled  local 
economies  and  improved  local  conditions; 

(M)  assist  In  the  establishment  of  decent, 
safe,  sanitary  and  comfortable  housing; 

<N)  establish  and  improve  health  faclli- 
tlee and  services  and  generally  promote  Im- 
proved health  and  nutrition  of  residents  of 
rural  areas; 


(O)  provide  direct  financial  Incentives  to 
Industry  to  create  Jobs  In  rural  areas. 

(4)  The  term  'local  general  government" 
means  the  govenunent  ot  a  municipality, 
county,  or  township  as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  xised  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Such  term  does  not  include  in- 
dependent school  districts. 

(5)  Tbe  term  "Regional  Bank"  means  a 
Saglonal  Development  Credit  Bank  estab- 
lished under  subtltte  O  of  this  tlUe. 

(8)  Tbe  term  "region."  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  Beglonal  Bank,  means  the 
geographic  area  served  by  stich  bank. 

(7)  The  term  "Pederal  Bural  Development 
Credit  Board"  means  the  body  established 
under  subUtle  H  at  this  UUe. 

(t)  The  term  "DIstrlet  Bural  Development 
Credit  Agency"  means  any  financial  Institu- 
tion of  a  multl -Jurisdictional  planning  and 
devdopment  district  of  a  State  designated  as 
a  District  Bural  Development  Credit  Agency 
under  subUtte  D  of  this  ttUe. 

(0)  Tlie  terma  "participating  Instttutkm" 
and  "Partldpattng  Bural  Development  Pl- 
nandal  Institution"  means  any  financial  in- 
stitution or  local  unit  of  general  government 
designated  as  a  participating  institution  in 
the  BTiral  Development  Credit  System  under 
subUUe  C  of  this  UUe. 

(10)  Tbe  term  "Pederal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency"  means  the  Independent 
Oovemment  agency  established  under  tiUe 
P  of  this  tttle. 

(11)  The  term  "EsecuUve  Director"  meana 
the  head  of  the  Pederal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency. 

(12)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  In- 
cludes loans.  partldpaUon  in  loans,  guarantee 
or  Insurance  of  loans,  the  purchase  of  legal 
obligaUons.  and  the  discount  or  rediscount  of 
any  note,  draft,  or  other  obligation. 

SxmrrrLc  B — ^Bosaowns  un  AvAnjoriLrrT 
or  LoAKS 

Sbc.  301.  AVAn^kKUTT  or  RTnui.  Dmuor- 
ttxtre  CaxDiT. — ^In  order  to  aaslst  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership.  cooperaUve.  corporaUon. 
non-profit  assoctaUon,  and  any  instrumen- 
taUty  of  a  State,  county,  munlcipaUty,  or 
any  unit  ot  local  general  government  (here- 
inafter In  this  tlUe  referred  to  as  "borrower" 
or  "potenUal  borrower")  to  carry  out  a  rural 
development  purpose,  such  enUUes  are  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  from,  sell  its  financial  obUga- 
tlons  to,  or  to  ins\ue  Its  obligations  with  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  insUtu- 
tion  in  the  area  in  which  the  rural  devel- 
opment purpoee  Is  to  be  undertaken.  Such 
Wn^nffi^  assistance  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe  and  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulaUcms  of  the  Pederal  Rtiral  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  pdldee  estabhshed  by  the 
Pederal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 
Preference  ehall  be  given  to  potential  bor- 
rowers who  have  demonstrated  and  who  have 
an  established  record  of  flnaiv^ial  stability. 

See.  303.  ajGtBnjrr. — The  eligibility  of  po- 
tential borrowers  to  obtain  assletance  for 
carrying  out  rural  development  purpoees  shall 
be  determined  within  the  muIUJurladlc- 
tlonal  planning  and  devdopment  district  In 
which  the  rural  development  purpoee  la  to 
be  undertaken  In  accordance  with  criteria 
eetalHLshed  by  the  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  located  m  such  district. 
Such  crttarta  shall  be  subject  to  tbe  approval 
of  the  Regional  Bank  ooocemed.  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  tbs  Federal  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Agency,  established  pucsuant 
to  policies  prescribed  by  tbe  PedenU  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board.  The  potential 
borrower  must  demonstrate  that  the  financial 
ssslstaixoe  applied  for  is  not  available  from 
any  other  public  or  private  credit  source. 

Sec.  308.  TsaMS  amb  OoNBmoMS. — The 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  assistance 
may  be  made  available  to  borrowers  in  any 
region  shall  be  eetablished  by  tbe  Regional 
Bank  oonceraed,  subject  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulatlccis  of  the  Pederal  Rural  Developtnent 
Credit  Agency  eatabllsbed  pursuant  to  poll- 


das  of  the  Mderal  Bural  Development  Ciadlt 
Board.  Such  terms  and  conditions  may  vary 
depending  on  the  rural  development  pur- 
poee for  which  loan  proceeds  are  to  be  used. 

Sac.  904.  SccuBirr. — Borrowers  shall  be  re- 
quired to  provide  the  beat  available  ocdlatenJ 
for  flnanrtsl  awsl stance  made  available  un- 
der this  Act,  and  may  be  allowed  to  deraon- 
strat*  repaymsnt  ability  and  tbat  factor  shall 
be  taken  into  conatdaraUon  In  determining 
whether  any  such  aaalatanne  abould  be  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  In  determlnmg  the 
amount  of  secvirlty  necessary  for  flnanclsl  as- 
sistance to  any  applicant,  a  Distnet  Buiml 
Develc^xnent  Bank  Agency  shall  also  take  Into 
oonaldsratlon  any  grant  or  payment  from 
the  Padend  or  State  government,  Induding 
any  grant  or  payment  under  the  provlatons  of 
thla  Act,  fcr  which  ths  borrower  may  qualify 
and  obtain  commitment  with  respect  to  the 
project  involved  in  the  loan  appUcaUon. 

Sac.  808.  BiQunso  Pctchass  or  Capttal 
SrocK.— Bach  borrower,  as  a  condition  of 
loan  approvAl.  shall  be  required  to  purchase 
capital  stock  in  the  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  through  which  assist- 
ance is  made  in  an  smount  (at  par  value) 
equai  to  not  less  than  &  per  centum  and  not 
greater  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  dt 
the  loan,  as  determined  by  the  Pederal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board  from  time  to  time. 

SUS-rlTLK    C — PABTXaPATIIfG    RtTBAL    DTVKLOP- 
KKNT    PlNANCIAL    IWSTfrUTlONB    AMI)    UKITB 

or  Local  Qbtkkm.  Oovouncxirr 
Sac.  401.  DssiGifATioN. — Any  NaUonal  or 
State  Bank,  savings  InsUtuUon.  credit  union, 
or  other  financial  InsUtuUon  making  loans 
In  rural  areas  for  rviral  development  pur- 
poses, snd  any  county,  munldpallty,  or  other 
unit  ot  local  general  government  shall,  upon 
application,  be  considered  for  designation  as 
a  PsrUclpatlng  Rural  Development  Pinandal 
InaUtuUon,  herdnafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  a  "ParUclpatlng  Instltutlcn." 

Sac.  403.  PcNcnoNS  or  Pasticipating  In- 
sTrrtmoN. — Any  participating  InsUtutlon  Is 
authorized,  subject  to  provisions  of  this  tlUe, 
the  approval  of  the  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Age-Dcj  from  which  assistance  Is 
being  sought,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulaUons  of  the  Regional  Bank  concerned 
and  the  Pederal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency,  established  under  policies  adopted 
by  tbe  Rural  Development  Credit  Boeird,  to 
borrow  from  and  to  make  loans  for,  or  on  be- 
half of.  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agenclee,  to  make  loans  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  tbe  Regional  Bank  concerned,  and 
to  issue  obligations  for  purchase  by  the  Dle- 
trlct  Rural  Development  Credit  Agmcles,  and 
to  i>erfoRn  such  other  duties  as  tbe  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  concerned 
may  delegate  and  the  partldpatlng  Institu- 
tion agrees  to  undertake. 

Sac.    403.     BNDOaSKMKNT    BT     pASnCIPATIIfO 

iNBTiTuiioNs. — A  p«artlclpatlng  institution 
shall  endorse  to  the  Ditrtrict  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  under  which  it  op>erates 
such  evidences  of  oMlgatlone  as  it  shall  sell 
to.  Insure  or  guarantee  with,  or  discount 
with  such  Agency  and  ehall  assume  full  re- 
sponeiblllty  for  the  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  represented  by  such  obligation. 
Sec.  404.  (a)  Pttkchasx  or  Capitai.  Stock. — 
A  partldpatlng  InsUtuUon  shall  require  the 
borrower  of  loans  mstde  tor  or  on  behalf  of 
District  Rxiral  Development  Credit  Agenclee, 
as  a  condiUon  of  loan  approval,  to  subscribe 
to  an  amount  of  psr  value  capital  stock  in 
tbe  District  Rural  Devdopment  Ckwlit  Agency 
from  which  such  financial  aaslstandes  ob- 
tained equal  to  not  less  than  6  per  centum  nor 
more  than  10  per  centum  df  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan.  In  addlUon,  each  partld- 
patlng InsUtuUon  shall,  as  a  condition  of  Its 
deslgiMUon  as  a  parUclpatlng  Institution. 
•nr'r*Hn  at  all  Umes  a  total  ownership  of 
oapitsl  stock  in  the  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  undw  which  it  operates 
equal  to  at  least  one  per  centum  of  the 
amount  outstuidlng  on  all  loans  and  other 
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obllgatlooa  In  which  It  has  parUclpated  on 
behalf  of  such  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency. 

(b)  Any  of  the  InsUtutlons  listed  In  Sec- 
tion 401  are  authorized  to  purchase  voting 
stock  or  participating  cerUflcates  of  District 
Rural  Devdopment  Credit  Agencies  author- 
ized by  this  UUe. 

(c)  Any  of  the  inxtltuUons  listed  In  Sec- 
tion 401  may  qualify  as  "cooperating  finan- 
cial InsUtutlons"  by  participating  In  any  loan 
or  other  obligation  on  behalf  of  the  District 
Rtual  Development  Credit  Agency.  Cooperat- 
ing «<rian/'ini  Institutions  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  stock  ownership  as  re- 
quired In  section  404(a).  Such  Institutions 
shall,  however,  be  subject  to  all  other  rules, 
regulations  and  requirements  provided  for 
particlp>ant  institutions. 

Sec.  406.  Oovkknancs  or  Pakticipatino  and 
CooPXBATiira  iNHTiTirrioNS. — With  respect  to 
all  loans  and  other  obligaUons  which  a  par- 
tldpatlng or  cooperating  Institution  shall 
process  or  otherwise  handle  for  a  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency,  tbe  p<ril- 
cies,  rxiles,  and  regulations,  and  procedures 
followed  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  such  Agency 
and  approved  by  the  Regional  Bank  con- 
cerned. The  designation  of  any  Institution  as 
a  participating  Institution  may  be  cancelled 
by  the  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  concerned,  in  accordance  with  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  Regional 
Rural  Development  Credit  Bank.  Any  par- 
ticipating Institution  whose  designation  has 
been  cancelled  under  this  section  may  i4>peal 
the  cancdlaUon  to  the  appropriate  Regional 
Bank.  The  decision  of  tbe  board  of  directors 
of  such  bank  shall  be  final.  The  Regional 
Banks  shall,  In  sccordance  with  rules  and 
regulaUons  established  by  the  Pederal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency,  establish  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  and  review  bodies 
to  Implement  expeditious,  orderly,  and  fair 
oonslderaUon  of  appeals  filed  by  participants 
objecting  to  cancelled  designations  or  other 
matters  rdated  to  their  relationship  to  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System. 

S«c.  408.  CxxnncATKS  or  Pabticipation. — 
Each  participating  institution  shall  be  issued 
a  cerUficate  of  participation  embossed  by  tbe 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  indicating 
on  the  face  of  such  certificate  (1)  that  the 
participant  has  been  designated  as  an  ofllcial 
Participating  Rural  Development  nnancial 
Institution  of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System,  (3)  the  date  of  certification,  and  (3) 
a  statement  in  summary  form  of  the  powers 
and  reeponsibilities  of  the  participating  In- 
sUtutlon. The  application  of  an  diglble  in- 
stitution for  designation  as  a  parUclpatlng 
Institution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  along  with 
its  initial  applicaUon  to  purchase  c«^>ltal 
stock.  Such  application  shall  be  endorsed  by 
the  District  Agency  and  forwarded  to  the 
Pederal  Rural  Devdopment  Credit  Agency 
through  the  appropriate  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Bank.  The  Executive  Director  will 
submit  his  recommendation  for  designation 
to  the  Federal  Riu«l  Development  Credit 
Board  for  approval  and  Issuance  of  certificate. 

Scarrru  D — ^Dtbtbict  Rubai.  DrvKLOPMxm 
Cbxdit  Aokncixs 

Skc.  501.  (a)  Dksiqnations  and  Chab- 
TKas. — Any  financial  agency  or  any  multi- 
Jurlsdlctional  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict of  a  State  may  make  application  to  the 
Regional  Bank  serving  the  area  In  which 
such  district  la  located  for  designation  as  a 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency. 

(b)  The  a{H>UcaUon  filed  under  thU  sec- 
tion shall  specify  in  general  terms  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Federal  charter  wUl  be 
used,  the  powers  to  be  exercised  under  the 
charter,  and  the  territory  It  proposes  to  serve. 
The  appUcation  shall  be  signed  by  ^i»t>- 
prlate  offlclals  of  the  agency  making  the  ap- 
plication and  shall  be  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate documents  authenticating  the  legal 
autus  of  the  applicant  and  of  the  offlclals 


signing  the  applicaUon.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed charter,  constitution,  bylaws,  and  other 
pertinent  Instruments  of  the  applicant  shall 
accompany  any  applicaUon  filed  under  this 
section. 

(c)  An  application  filed  with  any  Regional 
Bank  under  this  section  shall  be  forwarded 
by  such  bank  to  the  Execvrtive  Director  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  the 
bank  oorwernlng  the  need  for  such  a  Dis- 
trict Rural  Development  Credit  agency  to 
hdp  provide  adequate  credit  for  rural  devel- 
opment purposes  In  the  area  the  applicant 
would  serve.  Tbe  Executive  Director  may  for 
good  cause  shown  deny  any  applicaUon  for 
a  charter. 

(d)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  application 
of  any  finandal  agency  of  any  multi-J\irls- 
dlctional  planning  and  development  district 
of  a  St!ite  filed  under  this  section,  such 
agency  shall  be  designated  as  a  District  Rural 
Develc^ment  Credit  Agency  and  be  chartered 
as  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  or  otherwise  the  organization, 
management,  4Uid  conduct  of  the  business  of 
any  District  Rural  DevelopnMnt  Credit 
Agency  chartered  under  this  section,  shall 
prescibe  the  Initial  amount  of  stock  In  tbe 
Regional  Rural  Development  Credit  Bank 
that  such  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  shall  be  required  to  piuchaae,  and 
the  territory  within  which  its  operwtlons  may 
be  carried  on.  The  Executive  Director  Is  au- 
thorized to  modify  the  charter  of  any  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  whenever 
he  determines  it  tLscessary  to  acoompllah  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  No  application  fc^  dedgnation  under 
this  section  shall  be  approved  unless  the 
applicant  agrees  to  subscribe  to  stock  In  the 
Regional  Bank  concerned  In  such  amoimt 
as  may  be  required  by  such  btuik. 

Sxc.  S03.  OovxamNC  Boabo. — Each  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  shall  have 
a  governing  board  of  directors  of  such  num- 
ber, for  such  terms,  with  such  qualifications, 
and  elected  In  such  nuinner  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  State  law  and  Its  Pederal  charter. 
No  member  of  the  board  of  directors  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  he  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  such  board,  be  elected  or 
designated  a  salaried  employee  of  such 
agency. 

SBC.  503.  OCNXBAI,  Cobpobatb  Powxbs. — 
Each  District  Riiral  Development  Credit 
Agency,  subject  to  supervision  by  tbe  appro- 
priate Regional  Bank  and  the  Pederal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency,  shall  have 
power  to — 

(I)  Have  suocesdon  until  terminated  in 
acc<»-danoe  with  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
of  Coitgress. 

(3)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(3)  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(5)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose,  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  of  the  usual  Incidents  of  owner- 
ship of  real  and  personal  property  necessary 
or  convenient  to  its  business. 

(6)  Operate  under  the  direction  of  its  board 
of  directors  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(7)  Subscribe  to  stock  of  the  Regional  Bank 
of  the  region  in  which  such  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  is  located. 

(8)  Purchase  stock  of  a  Regional  Bank  held 
by  other  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  and  stock  of  other  such  agencies. 

(9 )  Contribute  to  the  capital  of  such  bank 
or  other  District  Rural  Devdopment  Credit 
Agencies. 

(10)  Invest  its  fluids  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Regional  Bank  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Pederal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  deposit  its  current  funds 
and  securities  with  such  Regiomd  Bank,  a 
member  bank  of  the  Pederal  Reaerve  System, 
or  any  bank  Insured  with  the  Pederal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  may  pay  fees 
therefor  and  receive  Interest  thereon  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

(II)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  Instired 


by  the  United  States,  or  of  any  agency  there- 
of, or  obligations  of  any  banks  of  the  Bural 
Devdopment  Credit  System. 

(12)  Borrow  money  from  the  appropriate 
Regional  Bank,  and  with  the  approval  of 
such  bank,  borrow  from  and  issue  its  notes 
or  other  obligations  to  any  commercial  bank 
or  other  financial  Institution. 

( 13 )  Make  and  parUdpate  in  loans,  accept 
advance  payments,  and  provide  services  and 
other  asslatanee  as  authorized  m  this  UUe 
and  charge  fees  therefor. 

(14)  Endorse  and  become  liable  on  loans 
discounted  or  pledged  to  a  Regional  Bank. 

(16)  Enter  into  loss  sharing  agreements 
with  a  Regional  Bank  and  other  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agendea. 

(16)  Prescribe  its  bylaws  through  its  board 
of  directors  and  provide  In  such  bylaws  for — 

(A)  the  classes  of  its  stock  aiul  the  manner 
in  which  such  stock  shall  be  Issued,  trans- 
ferred, and  retired; 

(B)  the  election  or  appointment  of  Its  of- 
ficers and  employees: 

(C)  property  acquired,  hdd,  or  transferred; 

(D)  the  conduct  of  its  general  businasa: 
and 

(E)  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  priv- 
ileges granted  to  It  pursuant  to  law. 

(17)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  man- 
ager or  other  chief  executive  ofllcer,  and  pro- 
vide for  such  other  officers  or  employees  as 
may  be  necessary,  including  Joint  employees 
with  other  Institutions  of  the  Rural  Devdop- 
ment Credit  System;  define  their  duUea  and 
require  surety  bonds  or  make  other  pro- 
visions against  losses  occadoned  by  em- 
ployees. 

(18)  Elect  by  Its  board  of  directors  a  loam 
committee  with  power  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  loans,  participations,  or  purchase  of 
obligations,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  mp- 
proprlate  Regional  BaiJc,  delegate  the  ap- 
proval of  applications  for  loans  or  participa- 
tions within  specified  limits  to  other  commit- 
tees or  to  authorized  officers  and  employees 
of  the  agency  or  to  a  partldpatlng  InsUtuUon 
chartered  under  provisions  of  subUUe  C. 

(19)  Perform  any  functions  ddegated  to 
It  by  a  Regional  Bank  or  the  Pederal  Bural 
Development  Credit  Agency. 

(30)  Exercise  by  its  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers  or  employees,  all  such 
inddental  powers  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
agency. 

Sxc.  604.  Capital  Stock,  Classbs  of  Btool. 
TBAKSPxa.  Exchange;  and  DxvmBNDe. — (a)  A 
District  Rural  Devde^ment  Credit  Agency 
may  issue  voting  stock,  nonvoting  stock, 
preferred  stock,  and  provide  for  an  equity 
reserve.  Holders  of  stock  and  equity  reaerve 
shaU  have  such  righto,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provldons  of  this  section,  as  are 
set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  agency.  Stock 
shaU  be  divided  Into  shares  of  «6  par  value 
each. 

(b)  Voting  stock  may  be  purchased  only 
by  borrowers  or  partldpatlng  Institutions 
who  are  diglble  to  borrow  from  or  partld- 
pate  in  financial  opera tlona  of  the  agency. 
Each  holder  of  voting  stock  shaU  be  en- 
titied  to  one  vote  for  each  such  stock  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
hereof.  No  voting  stock  or  any  interest  there- 
in or  right  to  receive  dividends  thereon  shall 
be  transferred  by  act  ai  the  parties  or  by 
operation  of  law,  except  to  another  iwrson 
eligible  to  hold  voting  stock,  and  then  only 
as  provided  in  the  bylaws. 

(c)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Executive  Director  and  to  other  investor*. 

(d)  Preferred  stock,  which  shaU  be  non- 
voting, may  be  Issued  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rector aiul  to  other  investors  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  vote  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  stock,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  outstanding  shares  of  nonvoting  stotA. 
and  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  outstanding 
shares  of  preferred  stock,  except  that  aU  rtoek 
held  by  the  Executive  Director  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  voting  hereunder.  The  holden 
of  such  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vc*e.  In 
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pOTson.  tot  aacb  ahmra  of  stock  bcld.  Tb*  •n- 
tbortaattan  to  l«u«  prtf«rr«d  ctoek  tliaU  ctat* 
the  prlTllegea.  rwtrlettons.  Umltatloiw,  dlvl- 
(tood  rtgMi  (attlMr  etunxiUtlTa  or  nonoumu- 
UtiTa)  mtamptton  rlchta,  prafvanoaa.  and 
ottiar  qnallfloitloDa  asactlng  uid  atoA,  and 
tba  total  amount  of  tha  authortaad  taaua  to 
which  It  balonfs. 

(•)  Nonvoting  atoek  may  be  laaxiad  to  per- 
sons ellclbla  to  borrow  ttom.  tiM  acaney  to 
wbom  Totlng  stock  ia  not  to  tw  lasuad  and 
to  cooperating  flimnrlml  Instttutlona. 

(f)  Bach  bwiowai  from  the  agency  shall 
be  required  to  own  at  the  time  the  loan  U 
made  TOttaig  or  nonTottng  atock  aa  provided 
In  the  byla^»a  of  the  agency,  in  an  anunint 
equal  In  par  vahie,  as  detarmlnad  by  the 
agency,  to  not  leas  than  95  per  one  hundred 
dollars  or  fraotkHi  thereof  nor  more  than 
$10  per  one  hundred  dollars  o(  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  Such  stock  shall  iM>t  be  canceled 
or  lettared  upon  payment  of  the  loan  or  oth- 
erwise except  as  0My  be  provided  in  the  by- 
laws. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  eeetlon,  for  a  loan  in  which  an  agen- 
oy  partldpatas  with  a  commercial  bank  or 
other  financial  Institution  other  than  a  Re- 
glonal  Bank  or  another  Dtstalot  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Agency,  the  requirement  that 
the  borrower  own  sto^  shall  apply  cmly  to 
the  portion  of  the  loan  which  Is  retained  by 
the  agency. 

(g)  Voting  stock  shall,  within  two  years 
after  the  bolder  oeaaes  to  be  a  boiroiser  or 
a  participating  Institution  be  converted  Into 
nonvoting  stock  at  the  fair  book  value  there- 
of, not  exceeding  par.  Oonalatent  with  the 
provisions  of  thte  title,  and  as  provided  In 
the  bylaws  of  the  agency,  each  claaa  of  stock 
shall  be  convertible  into  any  other  class  of 
stock  esoept  prefezred  stock. 

(h)  As  a  further  means  of  providing  capi- 
tal, a  Dtstrtot  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  may,  aa  provided  in  its  bylwwa,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Region- 
al Bank,  require  borrowara  sod  participating 
institutions  to  purchase  stock  In  addttton 
to  that  required  In  subaeotlon  (f )  hereof  and 
under  subtitle  C,  or  invest  In  the  equity 
reeerve.  In  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceed- 
ing $5  per  glOO  or  fraction  thereof  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  in  the  ease  of  hoi  rowers 
and  SO  cents  per  4100  or  fraction  thereof 
In  the  case  of  participating  Institutions.  Any 
portion  of  the  amounts  Inveeted  under  this 
subsection  which  Is  no  longer  leqtilred  for 
the  purpoaee  of  the  agency  may  be  returned 
to  the  owners  thereof  by  revolving  or  retire- 
ment In  accordance  with  Its  bylaws. 

(1)  Dividends  shall  be  paid  on  preferred 
stock  In  accordance  with  the  authorlaatlon 
of  the  stockholden  to  Issue  such  sto^.  Divi- 
dends on  stock,  otbo'  than  preferred  stock, 
may  be  paid  by  a  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  as  provided  In  Its  by- 
laws at  such  rate  or  rates  as  are  approved 
by  the  appropriate  Regional  Bank  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  at  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  established 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  Section  608. 

(])  Kxcept  with  ragard  to  stock  htid  by 
the  Kxeeutlve  Dbeetor  each  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  shall  have  a  flist 
Hen  on  stock  and  partlclpaitlon  certificates 
It  Issues,  allocated  surplus,  and  on  invest- 
ments In  eqtilty  reeerve.  for  any  Indebted- 
ness  of  the  holder  of  such  capital  inveatmenta 
and.  m  the  case  of  equity  reeerve,  for  chargea 
for  any  such  agency  loaaea  In  exoeaa  of  leservea 
and  surplus. 

(k)  In  any  case  Where  the  debt  of  a  bor- 
rower la  In  default,  a  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  may  retire  all  or  part  of 
the  capital  Investmanta  In  such  agency  held 
by  such  debtor  at  tha  fair  book  value  there- 
c^,  not  exceeding  par  In  total  or  partial 
llqxtldatlon  of  the  debt. 

Sac.  SOS.  AmJCAnosf  or  KAaimias;  Rxa- 
itMunoM  or  Ctmu.  Imvaibmbct,  awd  Sux- 
K.CT  AooooMT. — (a)  Kaeh  District  Rural  De- 
velopment credit  Agency  at  the  end  cxf  each 
fiscal   year  shall   apply  the  amount  of  its 


eamln«i  for  such  year  in  excess  of  Its  operat- 
ing a^enses  (Including  provision  for  valua- 
tion reavraa  against  loan  assets)  In  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  eamlngi  In 
such  year  in  exoeaa  of  other  operating  ex- 
penses pearmlt,  until  such  reserves  equal  or 
exoeed  3^  per  centum  oC  the  loans  outstand- 
ing at  tha  end  of  Um  fiscal  year,  beyond  which 
3^  per  oantum  further  additions  to  such  re- 
serves are  not  required  but  may  be  made, 
first  to  the  restoration  of  the  impairment,  if 
any,  of  capital;  and  ssoond,  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  surplus  ac- 
counts, the  minimum  aggregate  amount  of 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  ^proprlate 
Regional  Bank. 

(b)  Whan  the  bylaws  of  a  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  eo  provide,  avail- 
able net  earnings  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  distributed  In  stock,  or  in  cash,  ex- 
cept that  when  the  Kxeeutlve  Director  holds 
any  stock  in  a  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  the  cash  distribution  shall  be 
such  perosntage  of  the  earnings  as  shall  be 
detenalnad  under  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency.  Any  part 
of  the  earnings  of  the  fiscal  year  in  exoees  of 
the  operating  expenses  for  such  year  held  in 
the  surplus  account  may  be  allocated  to 
stockholders. 

Sac.  608.  Ixxurs;  Paxticipatiom:  Otrxx  Fi- 
nancial AaaisTANCx:  Txaxs;  OoMnmoNs;  In- 
Txxsar;  Sacuaxrr.— 

<a)  Bach  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
appropriate  Regional  Bank  and  approved  by 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
may  through  participating  institutions, 
make,  guarantee,  or  participate  with  other 
lenders  in  making  loans  and  In  providing 
other  similar  financial  assistance,  and  may 
buy  obligations  of  borrowers  for  rural  devel- 
opment purposes  and  other  requirements  of 
such  borrowers.  A  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  is  authorised  to  make 
loans  and  provide  other  authorised  assistance 
under  this  title  directly  to  any  applicant 
eligible  for  such  assistance  in  any  rural  area 
in  which  there  Is  no  participating  or  co- 
operating Institution  able  and  willing  to  sup- 
ply on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  the 
credit  needs  of  such  applicant. 

(b)  Loans  authorized  In  subeecUon  (a) 
hereof  shall  bear  such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest 
as  are  detarmlned  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  directon  of  the 
agency  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency,  and  shall 
be  made  upon  such  terms,  ooodltlons.  and 
upon  such  security,  if  any.  as  ehall  be  au- 
thorized In  such  regulations.  In  setting  rates 
and  charges,  it  shall  be  the  objective  to  pro- 
vide the  types  of  credit  needed  by  eligible 
borrowers,  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost  on  a 
sotind  buslneas  basis,  taking  Into  account 
the  ooat  of  money  to  the  agency,  necessary 
reserves  and  eqienses  of  the  agency,  and 
services  i»ovided  to  borrowers  and  partici- 
pants. The  loan  documents  may  provide  for 
the  interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary  from  time 
to  time  during  repayment  period  of  the  loan 
In  accordance  with  the  rate  or  ratea  ciurently 
being  charged  by  the  agency.  Such  regula- 
tions may  require  prior  approval  of  the  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Bank  or  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  on 
certain  classes  of  loans;  and  may  authorize 
a  continuing  commitment  to  a  borrower  or  a 
participant  of  a  Him  of  credit. 

Sac.  807.  Othxs  Savicxs. — Bach  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  may  pro- 
vide technical  aaslBtance  to  borrowers,  appli- 
cants, and  participanta  and  may  make  avail- 
able to  them  such  flnajiclal  rciated  servlceB 
appropriate  to  their  operaUoos  ss  Is  deter- 
mined feasible  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency. 
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Sxc.  601.  Estabushkknt:  Tm«;  Ntrnxxx. — 
There  are  established  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  System  ten  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks  as  federally  char- 
tered Instrumentalities  of  the  TTnlted  States. 
Their  charters  may  be  modified  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board,  subject  to  approval  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  In  any  manner  not  Inoooalstent 
with  the  provtslMis  of  this  Utle  as  may  be 
neceaeary  or  expedient  to  Implement  this 
Act.  The  Jurisdictional  territory  of  the  Re- 
gional Credit  Banks  shall  be  divided  so  as  to 
correspond,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, to  the  rural  areas  of  the  uniform  re- 
gions established  by  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  States  for  operation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  the  headquarters  of  each  such  bank 
shall  be  located  within  the  rural  area  which 
It  serves,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  same  city 
which  serves  as  the  headquarters  city  of  the 
uniform  region  for  carrying  out  programs  of 
F»deral  agencies.  Bach  bank  shall  maintain 
a  liaison  office  In  the  city,  regardless  of  popu- 
lation, which  serves  as  the  headquarters  city 
for  the  uniform  region  in  whicb  such  bank 
is  located.  The  Board  of  any  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank  may  establish  such 
branches  as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  its  business,  but  the  terri- 
torial jurlsdlctton  of  any  such  branch  shall 
coincide  with  the  boundary  oi  oa»  or  more 
of  the  uniform  multi-Jurisdiction  planning 
and  development  districts,  if  any,  eetabllshed 
by  the  Qovemor  or  the  legislature  of  the 
State  oonoemed.  The  headquarters  of  any 
such  branch  shall  be  located  within  the  rural 
area  served. 

SXC.     003.    COBPOKATX     EXXSTCNCX;     OXN^UL 

CokFOBATS  PowzBs. — Esch  Regional  Bank 
shall  be  a  body  corporate,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency,  and  shall  have  power 


(1)  Adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 

(2)  Have  sucoession  until  dissolved  under 
the  provlstons  of  this  Act  or  other  Act  of 
Congress. 

(3 )  Make  contracts. 

(4)  Sue  and  be  sued. 

(6)  Acquire,  hold,  dispose  and  otherwise 
exercise  all  the  usual  incidents  of  ownership 
of  real  and  persocial,  tangible  and  Intangible 
jMoporty    neceeaary    or   convenient   for   its 


(6)  Make  loazts  and  commitments  for 
credits,  accept  advance  payments,  and  pro- 
vide services  and  other  assistance  as  author- 
ized in  this  Act,  and  charge,  or  not  charge 
feea,  therefor. 

(7)  Operate  undw  the  direction  at  Its 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  Beet  by  its  board  of  directors,  a  Presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  provide 
for  such  other  officers,  employees,  and  agents 
ss  may  be  neceasary.  Including  Joint  em- 
ployees with  the  Institutions  of  the  Fsrm 
Credit  System  and  of  other  Institutions  of 
the  Rural  Development  Credit  System,  de- 
fine their  duties,  and  require  surety  bonds 
or  make  other  provisions  against  losaea  oc- 
caalooed  by  employees. 

(0)  Preaczibe  its  bylaws  through  its  board 
of  directors,  and  provide  In  such  bylaws.  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of 
Federal  Rural  Developntent  (^«dit  Agency, 
for— 

(A)  the  classes  of  its  stock  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  stock  shall  be  Issued, 
transferred,  and  retired; 

(B)  the  election  or  appointment  of  ita 
officers  and  employees,  except  that  the  train- 
ing and  practice  of  appraisal  personnel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  or,  with  i4>proval  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratar,  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration; 
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<C)  property  acquired,  held,  or  trana- 
fecred; 

(D)  the  conduct  of  Its  general  business; 
and 

(E)  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the 
prlvUegee  granted  to  It  by  law. 

(10)  Borrow  money  and  issue  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  individually, 
or  In  concert  with  one  or  more  other  Region- 
al Banks  of  such  cbaraoter,  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  rates  of  interest  as  it  may  deter- 
mine. 

(11)  Accept  deposits  of  securities  or  of 
current  funds  from  borrowers  and  partic- 
ipants and  agencies  established  under  this 
Act,  and  pay  Interest  on  such  funds. 

(13)  Participate  with  one  or  more  other 
Regional  Banks  under  this  title  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  among  such 
banks  and  to  participate  with  private  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions  In  rural 
areas  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
among  such  banks  or  institutions. 

(13)  Approve,  In  establishing  the  eligibil- 
ity of  any  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  for  participation  in  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  System,  the  salary  scale  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agencies  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  chief  executive  officer 
thereof  and  supervise  the  exercise  by  such 
agencies  of  the  functions  vested  in  or  dele- 
gated to  them  under  this  Act.  except  that 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  any  such  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Regional  Bank  concerned  so 
long  as  the  United  States  holds  stock  or  par- 
ticipation certificates  In  such  Rural  Develop- 
ment Bank  Agency. 

(14)  Deposit  its  secTirlties  and  Its  current 
funds  with  any  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  pay  fees  therefor  and 
receive  Interest  thereon  as  may  be  agreed. 
When  deelg:nated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  It  shall  be  a 
depoelt<M7  of  public  money,  except  receipts 
from  customs,  upon  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  may  be  em- 
ployed as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  shall  perform  all  such  reasonable  duties 
as  a  depository  of  public  money  or  financial 
agent  of  the  Government  as  may  be  required 
of  It.  No  Government  funds  deposited  under 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
vested in  loans  or  bonds  or  other  obligations 
of  the  bank. 

(16)  Buy  and  sell  obligations  of  or  insured 
by  the  United  States  or  of  any  agency  there- 
of, or  secxuitles  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  such  ageiu^,  and  make  euch  other 
investznenlB  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency. 

(16)  Conduct  studies  and  adopt  stand- 
ards for  lending  and  provide  other  encour- 
agement for  the  developoaent  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  for  the  quality  of  life, 
economlo  earning  opportunities  and  jobs, 
and  public  and  ccsnznunlty  works,  facilities, 
and  servicee  In  the  rural  area  It  servee. 

(17)  Delegate  to  District  Rural  Develc^- 
ment  Credit  Agencies  and  through  them  to 
participating  InstltutUKis  such  functions 
vested  in  or  delegated  to  ttie  bank,  as  it  may 
determine  appropriate,  ae  approved  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Devrtopment  Credit  AgKicy. 

(15)  Amend  and  modify  loan  contracts, 
documents,  and  payment  schedules,  and  re- 
lease, subordinate,  or  substitute  security  for 
any  of  them. 

(19)  Perform  any  function  d^egated  to  it 
by  the  Fsderal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board  or  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency. 

(30)  Require  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  and  participating  and  co- 
operating institutions  to  endorse  those  notes 
and  other  obligations  of  their  borrowen  as 
are  presented  to  the  bank  for  tte  purpose  of 
obtaining  financial  assistance. 

(31)  Exercise  by  ite  board  of  directors  or 
authorized  officers,  employees,  or  agente  all 
such  incidental  powers  as  may  be  neceasary 


or  expedient  to  oairy  out  the  buxlness  of  the 
bank. 

Sac.  603.  RuxAL  DcvKLoncxNT  CxB)rr  Bank 
Stock;  Vai-ttx;  Shaxxs;  Voting:  Dividknds. — 
(a)  T%e  capital  stock  of  eada  Regional  Bank 
shall  be  divided  Into  shares  of  par  value  of 
$5  each  and  may  be  of  such  claaaes  as  its 
board  of  directors  may  determine  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board. 

(b)  Voting  stock  of  each  bank  shall  be 
held  only  by  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  and  participating  Institutions  and 
borrowers  who  obtain  financial  assistance 
from  such  banks,  which  stock  shall  not  be 
transferred,  pledged,  or  hypothecated  except 
as  authorized  pursuant  to  this  title  or  as 
authorized  under  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency.  Any  Dis- 
trict Rural  Development  Bank  Agency  may 
elect  to  receive  nonvoting  stock  in  lieu  of 
voting  stock. 

(c)  The  Board  of  each  Regional  Bank  shall 
from  time  to  time  increase  its  capital  stock  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  the  issuance  of 
additional  shares  to  borrowers  (Including 
participating  institutions  using  financial  as- 
sistance of  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  so  that  borrowers  and  participating 
institutions  of  such  agencies  may  be  eligible 
for  loans  and  other  financial  assistance  from 
such  agencies. 

(d)  Nonvoting  stock  may  be  Issued  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  and  may  also  be  is- 
sued to  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies,  other  rural  financial  institutions, 
and  other  direct  borrowers. 

(e)  The  earnings  of  a  Regional  Bank  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  approved 
accounting  principles  and  practices,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Riual  Development 
Credit  Agency  subject  to  examination  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  subject  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Earnings  shall  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

First,  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  net 
earnings  for  the  year  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
reserve  fund  of  the  bank  until  said  reserve 
fund  shall  equal  160  per  centum  of  outstand- 
ing stock. 

Second,  not  less  than  10  i>er  centum  of  net 
earnings  for  the  year  shall  be  peUd  into  the 
capital  surplus  fund  of  the  bank. 

Third,  payment  of  the  franchise  tax  as 
required  by  section  614  for  any  year  in  VTblch 
any  stock  is  held  by  the  Executive  Director. 

Foiu^,  payment  of  dividends  on  nonvoting 
stock  of  not  to  exoeed  the  average  cost  to 
the  Federal  Rural  Develc^xnent  Credit  Agency 
of  funds  obtained  throuf^  issueuioe  of  bonds, 
debentures,  and  orther  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness in  Its  funding  operations. 

Fifth,  retirement  of  nonvoting  stock  and 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  bank 
h^d  by  the  Executive  Director. 

Kxth,  payment  of  dividends  on  voting 
stock  of  the  bank  as  determined  by  its  board 
of  directors,  if  the  bank  has  retired  all  of 
the  nonvoting  stock  of  the  bank  that  have 
been  Issued  to  the  Executive  Director. 

(f)  Dividends  shall  not  be  payable  on  any 
stock  held  by  the  Executive  Director.  Non- 
cumulative  dividends  may  be  payable  on 
other  stock  to  the  extent  available  from 
earnings  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  and  dividends  may  be  paid  on 
other  stock  of  the  bank.  The  rate  of  dividends 
may  be  different  between  dlfTerent  classes  and 
different  Issues  of  stock  on  the  basis  of  the 
comparative  contributions  of  holders  thereof 
to  the  capital  or  earnings  of  the  bank  by 
such  claiBeH,  types,  and  Issues;  but  no 
dividends  shall  be  paid  on  voting  stock  and 
no  dividends  greater  than  6  per  centum  per 
annum  oq  psf  value  Of  nonvoting  atock  until 
such  time  as  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock 
subscribed  by  the  Executive  Director,  In 
aocordanoe  with  provisions  herein,  shall  have 


been  retired:  otherwise  dividends  shall  be 
In  the  order  indicated  in  subeeetion  (e) . 

(g)  Nonvoting  sUx^  may  be  sold  by  non- 
borrowers  to  borrowers  or  potential  borrowers. 
particlpaUng  Institutions,  or  District  Rural 
Development  Oedlt  Agencies  who  may  oon- 
vert  such  nonvoting  stock  Into  voting  stock 
at  their  election  at  any  time  prior  to  final 
repayment  of  indebtedness  to  the  bank. 
Voting  stock  may  be  sold  only  to  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies,  partic- 
ipating inatitutlons,  or  other  borrowers  or 
potential  borrowers  of  the  bank.  Nonvoting 
stock  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  by  the 
bank,  at  the  election  of  the  owner.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  of  values  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  bcmk.  When  a  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  reduces  its 
total  outstanding  indebtednees  to  the  bank. 
Its  voting  stock  may  be  converted  at  par 
value,  or  such  greater  value  as  the  bank  may 
from  time  to  time  determine,  into  nonvoting 
stock,  or  may  be  redeemed  in  cash  or  as  a 
credit  to  extinguish  flJial  indebtedness  at 
such  value  as  the  bank  may  from  time  to 
time  determine.  The  bank  may  establish,  with 
approval  of  the  Federal  Rural  Devel<:q)ment 
Credit  Agency  under  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board,  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  sale, 
transfer,  and  redemption  of  such  other 
olasaes  of  stock  and  evidences  of  indebtedneas 
that  it  may  issue  from  time  to  time.  Non- 
voting stock  and  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  bank  held  by  the  ExecuUve  Direc- 
tor may  be  retired  at  any  time,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Federal  Riual  Development 
Credit  Board,  and  shall  be  retired  each  year 
to  the  extent  of  the  avaUablllty  of  earnings 
in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e). 

Sxc.  604.  Loans. — ^The  Regional  Banks 
are    authorized    to — 

(1)  make,  participate  in,  extend  mort- 
gage Insurance  in  connection  with,  refinance, 
discount  and  redlstrlct,  or  guarantee  loans, 
purchase  obligations  and  provide  other 
financing  for  real  or  personal  property  or 
for  working  capital  and  operating  expenses 
in  connection  with  loans  made  or  partici- 
pated In  or  obligations  purchased  by  Dis- 
trlot  Rural  Development  Agencies  to  finance 
any  rural  development  purpose  project  car- 
ried out  or  to  be  carried  out  in  a  rural  area 
served  by  the  bank; 

(3)  make,  participate  In,  insure  mortgages 
In  connection  with,  refinance,  discount  and 
rediscount,  or  guarantee  loans  or  provide 
other  Interim  financing  provided  by  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies  for  the 
construction  or  Improvement  of  any  rural 
development  purpose  project  to  building 
contractors,  leascHV,  architects,  planning  and 
engineering  firms  or  other  persons  or  firms 
engaged  In  such  work;  and 

(3)  provide  or  assist  a  District  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  in  providing  in- 
surance to  protect  any  organization,  firm, 
M-  individual  receiving  financing  for  the 
construction.  Improvement,  or  expansion  of 
any  rural  development  piupoee  project 
against  damage  or  casualty  loss  In  connec- 
tion with  such  project: 

(4)  require  that  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agencies  maintain  ownership 
of  voting  or  nonvoting  stock  in  the  Regional 
Banks  equal  to  not  less  than  $6  per  1100  of 
outstanding  loans  and  not  more  than  $10 
per  $100. 

Ssc.  606.  iNTxaxsT  Ratss  and  Otecxb 
Chaxcks. — Loans  made.  Insured,  guaranteed, 
participated  In,  refinanced,  discounted,  oa 
redlscounted  by  a  Regional  Bank  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  or  rates,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  bank  from  tUne  to 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  and  under  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board.  In  setting 
rates  and  charges,  it  shall  be  the  objective 
to  provide  the  types  of  credit  needed  by 
eligible  borrowers  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
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cost  on  a  •ound  biwin—  baala,  tAklng  Into 
account  the  coet  of  money  to  the  bank,  the 
neceeaary  reserves,  capital  surplus,  and  es- 
pensas  of  the  banks  and  Its  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agencies  and  partici- 
pating Institutions  the  orderly  retirement  of 
the  capital  subscriptions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  providing  services  to 
borrowers  and  stockholders,  participating 
Instltlutlons,  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  and  rural  communities  so 
that  such  borrowers  may  make  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  enhancing  economic 
opportunity  and  the  quality  of  life  In  the 
rural  area  served.  The  loan  documents  may 
provide  for  the  Interest  rate  or  rates  to  vary 
from  time  to  time  during  the  repayment 
period  of  the  loan  in  accordance  with  the 
rates  or  rates  currently  being  charged  by 
the  bank. 

Sic.  S06.  Bi.icran.rrT. — The  services  author- 
ised In  this  title  may  be  made  available  di- 
rectly of  through  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  or  participating  Institutions 
of  the  bank,  as  the  situation  may  require, 
to  public  and  quasi-public  bodies,  coopera- 
tive associations  as  defined  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  (42  Stat.  388;  13  VS.C. 
114 J  (a) ) ,  If  such  associations  are  unable  to 
borrow  from  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  other 
cooperating  corporations,  partnerships,  or  in- 
dividual proprietors  which  are  or  become 
stockholders  or  owners  of  nonvoting  stock  of 
District  Rural  Development  Bank  Agencies 
or  in  a  Regional  Rural  Development  Bank. 
Such  financial  assistance  may  also  be  made 
available  to  multl-Jurladictlonal  rural  gov- 
ernmental planning  and  development  dis- 
tricts established  by  the  legislature  or  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  to  persons,  firms,  owners  of 
rural  homes,  municipalities,  resource  con- 
servation and  development  project  sponsors 
under  title  n  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  sponsoring  associations  carrying 
out  projects  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  corporate  entitles 
establLsbed  by  q>onsora  of  concerted  educa- 
tion and  training  service  projects  carried  out 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Department  of  Labor,  councils 
of  government  established  under  State  law 
if  rural  areas  are  Included  within  their  Juris- 
diction, private  associations,  local  develop- 
ment districts  organized  under  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966.  but  such  eligibility 
shall  be  conditioned  upon — 

(1)  review  of  the  loan  application  by  the 
appropriate  body  of  the  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
government  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict. If  any,  established  by  the  legislature  or 
Governor  of  the  State  concerned  and  a  cer- 
tification by  such  body  that  the  proposed 
facility,  work  or  service  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  current  comprehensive  development 
plan,  If  any,  for  the  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  dis- 
trict; 

(3)  demonstration  by  the  applicant  that 
the  facility,  work,  or  service  to  be  financed 
from  the  loan  proceeds  and  rural  capital 
augmentation  and  rural  Interest  supplement 
payments  will  not  result  In  the  transfer  from 
another  location  or  firm  of  employment  or 
business  activity  now  provided  by  operations 
of  the  applicant  or  a  directly  competing 
firm; 

(3)  demonstration  by  the  applicant  that 
he  has  been  unable  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  obtain  needed  financial  assistance  from 
other  private  or  public  sources  at  reasona- 
ble rates  and  conditions; 

(4)  demonstration  by  the  applicant  that, 
taking  Into  consideration  any  rural  capital 
augmentation  or  rural  Interest  supplement 
payments  for  which  he  is  eligible  under  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  O,  or  other  grants  in  aid, 
otherwise  available,  the  applicant  can  meet 
the  principle  repayment  and  Interest  pay- 
ments specified  In  the  amortization  schedule 
and  loan  agreement; 

(5)  demonstration  by  the  i^)pllcant  that 
the  facility,  work,  or  service  provided  by  the 
project  win  be  located  in  and  operate  pri- 


marily In  a  rural  area  to  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  or  for  the  benefit  of  rural  resi- 
dents and  that  the  proposed  project  promises 
to  make  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of  Jobs, 
quality  of  life,  or  median  family  Income  in 
the  rural  area  served;  and 

(6)  demonstration  and  certification  by  the 
applicant  that  neither  the  facility,  work,  or 
service,  nor  any  of  the  personnel  thereof  as 
employees  will  be  used  for  the  puri>oee  of 
engaging  In  religious  or  partisan  political 
activities. 

Sec.  607.  SzcmuTT. — ^loans  made,  partici- 
pated in,  insured,  guaranteed,  discounted,  or 
redlscounted  by,  or  obigatlons  purchased  by, 
Regional  Banks  shall  be  secured  by  all  of 
the  beat  available  security  owned  or  to  be 
purchased  by  the  borrower  as  may  be  re- 
quired adequately  to  secure  the  loan,  and  by 
the  endorsement  of  the  appropriate  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  and  par- 
ticipating institutions.  However,  credit  fac- 
tors other  than  the  ratio  between  the 
amount  of  the  loan  and  the  security  value 
shall  be  given  due  consideration. 

Sec.  608.  SsavicKS  Relatko  to  Boaxowzas 
OpzaATioNS. — The  Regional  Banks  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agencies,  participating 
institutions,  applicants  for  loans,  and  to 
other  financial  institutions  in  rural  areas  and 
may  make  available  to  them  such  financially 
related  and  technical  services  appropriate 
to  their  operations  as  are  determined  to  be 
feasible,  under  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

SSC.  609.  LOANS  TRXOT7GH  AOCNCIES,  AND 
PAmCIPATlNC        AND        COOPHWriNG        INSTTTtJ- 

TiONS. — The  Regional  Banks  shall  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  to  qualified  bor- 
rowers through  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  and  participating  and  co- 
operating institutions  in  the  area  served  by 
such  bank.  If  no  existing  District  Rixral  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  or  participating  or 
cooperating  institution  is  available  to  handle 
the  application,  or  if  no  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
planning  and  development  district  is  char- 
tered for  the  area  where  the  loan  proceeds 
will  be  utilized,  the  bank  may  make  the 
loan  through  such  bank,  trust  company,  sav- 
ings, or  other  financial  institution  as  it  may 
designate  or  may  make  the  loan  directly  to 
the  borrower.  Such  applicant  shall  purchase 
in  stock  of  the  Regional  Bank  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  %6  and  not  more  than 
tie  for  each  tlOO  of  the  loan  proceeds. 

Szc.  610.  KuoiBiuTT. — The  eligibility  of 
any  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  and  of  any  participating  or  cooperat- 
ing financial  institution  to  receive  or  handle 
loans  from  Regional  Banks  and  to  serve  as 
agent  for  such  banks  must  be  determined  by 
the  Regional  Bank  on  the  basis  of  an  i4>pli- 
cation  and  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  FedercU  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  under  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board.  Such  agencies,  participating  and  co- 
operating institutions,  meeting  such  criteria 
shall  be  ellg^ible  to  borrow  from  Regional 
Banks  and  to  discount  or  rediscount,  insure, 
or  obtain  guarantee  on  such  eligible  obliga- 
tional  paper  with  or  to  the  banks  and  shall 
with  the  exception  of  cooperating  institu- 
tions, be  required  to  purchase  bank  stocks 
equivalent  to,  in  the  case  of  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agencies,  6  to  10  per 
centum,  and  in  the  case  of  participating  in- 
stitutions, 1  per  centum,  of  the  amount 
borrowed,  discounted,  or  sold.  Such  eligible 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies 
shall  be  authorized  to  require  the  borrow- 
ers, whose  paper  they  discount.  Insure,  or 
handle  for  the  bank,  to  purchase  stock  of 
such  institutions  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
stitutions are  required  to  purchase  stocks  of 
a  Regional  Bank.  Only  those  financial  insti- 
tutions whose  volume  of  loans  in  rural  areas 
is  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  volume 
of  all  its  loans  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase 
voting  stock  of  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  or  of  Regional  Banks;  other- 


wise the  required  capital  participation  shall 
be  acquired  in  the  form  of  nonvoting  stock. 
Sec.  611.  Boabos  or  DiaxcroBS. — (a)  Each 
Regional  Bank  shall  have  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  12  members  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 
Not  more  than  7  members  may  be  of  the  same 
political  party  and  all  members  shall  be  legal 
residents  of  the  rural  areas  within  i^loii 
the  bank  Is  authorized  to  operate. 

(b)  During  the  period  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  holds  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  any  Re- 
glonalBank — 

( 1 )  nine  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  su(^  bank  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Board  from 
a  panel  of  nominees  of  not  less  than  30  per- 
sons named  by  the  Executive  Director  from 
among  eligible  legal  residents  of  the  rural 
area  served  by  the  bank  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  government  or  of  any  Institution  of  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  or  the 
Farm  Credit  System:  and 

(3)  three  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  six  nominees  elected  by  the 
holders  of  voting  stock  In  such  bank,  subject 
to  the  same  legal  residence  requirements 
and  employment  restrictions  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  During  any  period  In  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  holds  one-third  or  more  but 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock  of  any  Regional  Bank — 

(1)  six  membera  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  bank  shall  be  appointed  by  tiie 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  not  less  than  15  nominees 
named  by  the  President  of  such  bank  from 
among  eligible  legal  residents  of  the  rural 
area  served  by  the  bank  subject  to  the  same 
legal  residence  requirements  and  employ- 
ment restrictions  prescribed  in  subsection 
(b)(1);  and 

(3)  six  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  13  nominees  elected  by  hold- 
ers of  voting  stock  in  such  bank  subject  to 
same  legal  residence  requirements  and  em- 
ployment restrictions  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1). 

(d)  During  any  period  in  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  holds  less  than  one-third  of 
the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  any  Re- 
gional Bank — 

( 1 )  nine  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  bank  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Board  from 
a  panel  of  30  nominees  elected  by  the  holders 
of  voting  stock  in  such  bank,  subject  to  the 
same  legal  residence  requirements  and  em- 
ployment restrictions  prescribed  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (1);  and 

(3)  three  membere  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  not  less  than  six  nominees 
named  by  the  President  of  such  bank  from 
among  eligible  legal  residents  of  the  rural 
areas  aerved  by  such  bank,  subject  to  the 
same  legal  residence  requirements  and  em- 
ployment restrictions  pr«scril>ed  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1). 

(e)  During  any  period  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive Director  holds  no  capital  stock  in  any 
Regional  Bank — 

(1)  eleven  members  of  the  board  of  dl- 
rectora  of  such  bank  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  not  less  than  25  nominees 
elected  by  the  holders  of  voting  stock  in  such 
bank,  subject  to  the  same  legal  residence 
requirements  and  employment  restrictions 
prescribed   In   subsection    (b)(1);    and 

(3)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
from  a  panel  of  not  lees  than  5  nomlneee 
named  by  the  President  of  such  bank  from 
among  eligible  legal  residents  of  the  runal 
area  served  by  the  bank. 

(f )  The  board  of  directon  of  each  Region*! 
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Bank  shall  elect  one  of  Its  own  m«mben  to 
serve  for  one  year  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  shall  elect  a  President  of  such  bank, 
who  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Booxd. 

(g)  The  board  of  directors  of  each  Re- 
gional Bank  may  ^>polnt  such  other  offi- 
cials and  employees  as  may  be  required  for 
the  necessary  and  effective  operation  of  the 
bank  subject  to  regulations  established  by 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

(b)  Membera  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  Regional  Banks  may  receive  the  sum  of 
•100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  spent  in 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  which 
compensation  shall  not  be  paid  for  more  than 
76  days  or  parts  of  days  in  any  calendar  year 
and  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  board  member 
who  la  an  official  of  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel, 
Bubalsteooe,  and  other  expenoes  incurred 
in  dlacharge  of  their  official  duties  without 
regard  to  the  laws  with  respect  to  allowances 
which  may  be  nude  on  aoooimt  of  travel 
and  subal^nce  expenses  of  officers  and  em- 
ployed personnel  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  613.  Cafitaljeation  of  thz  Rxgionai. 
Banks. — Subject  to  the  provtstona  of  this 
title,  the  President  of  each  Regional  Bank 
is  authortaed  to  lasue  from  time  to  time  and 
to  have  outstanding  voting  and  iMwvoting 
capital  stock  of  an  aggregate  par  and  face 
value  of  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of  Its 
pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing oapltal  stock  of  the  Rural  Dev«Iopmeitt 
Credit  System,  m  determined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Board,  taking 
Into  account  the  geogrsohic  dl«tributlon 
among  the  regions  served  of  the  unmet  needs 
for  credit  for  rural  re  vital  Ization  end  the  Ini- 
tiation 0*  the  oommvmity  facllltlee  and  serv- 
ices and  public  works  and  induatrial  and 
other  economic  enterprises  required  to  ex- 
pand Jobs,  exnand  Income,  and  Improve  the 
quality  at  life  in  the  areas  served  by  the 
several  Regional  Banks.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector is  authorized  to  purchase  and  accept 
nonvoting  stock  of  any  Regional  Bank  not 
to  exceed  that  bank's  pro  rata  share  as  de- 
termined herein. 

Sec.  613.  OovxaNANCx  or  Policos,  Pio- 
o«ai«s,  and  PaocEDiraEB  or  Recionai.  Banks. — 
The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
shall  eetabllsh  and  promulgate  rules  and 
rejfulatlons,  not  Inconsistent  with  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  govern  the  nolldes,  programs, 
and  procadurea  of  a  Regional  Bank  during 
any  period  In  which  the  ExecuUve  Dlrectc«^ 
of  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  holds  canltal  stock  in  such  bank. 
Any  Regional  Bank,  Its  board  of  directors, 
and  its  President  shall  be  conclusively  pre- 
stimed  to  be  acting  In  acoordaiice  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  In  all  their  actions  and 
dedslonB. 

Sec.  614.  Stock  Pdbchaskd  bt  Executive 
Dimectoe;  Retikzicknt;  I^anchou  Tax;  Rx- 
voLViNO  Fond. — (a)  Any  Regional  Bank  may 
issue  stock  which  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Executive  Director  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  as  an  initial  or  a  temporary  invest- 
ment In  the  stock  of  such  b«mk  to  help  such 
bank  to  Inaugurate  lending  operatioos  or  to 
meet  emergency  credit  needs  of  borrowers. 
During  the  time  such  stock  is  outstanding, 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shaU  be  appUcable 
to  such  Regional  Bank. 

(b)  The  ExecuUve  Director  shaU  require 
the  retirement  of  any  stock  held  by  him  in 
ftny  Regional  Bank  at  such  time  as  In  his 
opinion  the  bank  has  resources  avallaUe 
therefor  and  the  need  for  such  investment 
is  reduced  or  no  longer  exists. 

(c)  For  any  yaar  or  part  thereof  in  which 
the  Executive  Dlreotor  holds  any  stock  in  a 
Regional  Bank,  such  bank,  after  complying 
with  section  60S(e)  and  before  declaring  any 
dividends   or   patronage   distribution. 


pay  to  the  United  States  as  a  franchise  tax 
a  sum  equal  to  the  lower  of  (1)  35  per 
centum  of  its  net  earnings  for  the  year,  or 
(3)  a  rate  of  return  <mi  such  Investment 
calculated  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
rwtary  of  the  Treasury  equal  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  interest  on  all  public  laeuea 
of  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  Is- 
sued during  the  fiscal  year  ending  next  be- 
fore such  tax  is  due,  multiplied  by  the  per- 
centage that  the  number  of  days  such  stock 
is  oxxtstanding  Is  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days.  Suoh  payments  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  miscellaneous  reoelpts  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sbc.  815.  ScrsacaiPnoN  bt  the  Umns 
States  or  Initial  and  Aoditional  Capital. — 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized, in  his  discretion  and  upon  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Bocutl,  to  make  deposits  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasivy  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  temporary  use  of  any  RiegicMial  Bank. 
Such  bank  shall  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a  certificate  of  Indebtedness  for  any 
such  deposit,  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not 
to  exceed  the  ciirrent  rate  charged  for  othsr 
Government  deposits  but  not  to  exceed  6 
per  centums,  to  be  secured  by  bonds  or  other 
collateral  satlsfact<M7  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Any  such  certificate  shall  be  re- 
deemed and  paid  by  such  Regional  Bank  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  616.  Powxa  To  Boaaow,  Issue  Nons, 
Bonds,  DssxirruiBS,  akd  Othzb  Obuca- 
noNB. — Each  Rsglozial  Bank  subject  to  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Rural  Developmaot 
Credit  Agency  duall  have  power  to — 

(1)  Borrow  from  ot  loan  money  to  any 
other  Ragtonal  Bank,  borrow  from  any  com- 
mercial bank  or  other  lending  Institution, 
issue  Its  notes  or  other  evidence  of  debt  on 
Its  own  individual  responslbtlity  and  full 
faith  and  credit,  and  Invest  Its  excess  funds 
In  suoh  stsns,  at  such  times,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  determine. 

(3)  Issue  Its  own  notes,  bonds,  debentures, 
or  other  similar  obligations,  fully  collateral- 
ized by  the  notes,  mortgages,  and  secvulty 
Instruments  it  holds  in  the  performanoe  of 
its  functions  under  this  title  in  such  sums, 
maturities,  rates  of  interest,  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  each  issue  as  It  may  determine 
with  approval  of  the  Executive  Director. 

(3)  Join  with  any  or  all  banks  organized 
and  operating  under  this  title  In  borrowing 
or  in  Issuance  of  oooaoUdated  notes,  bonds, 
dfSbenturee,  or  other  obllgatlona  as  may  be 
agreed  with  approval  of  the  Executive 
DirectOT. 

(4)  Jotn  with  other  Regional  Banks  In 
Issuance  of  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  and 
other  obligations  in  the  manner,  form, 
amounts,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  approval  of  the 
Executive  Director.  Any  sucti  lasue  by  two  or 
more  Regional  Banks  and  the  partldpatlon 
by  each  such  bank  shall  not  exceed  the 
limits  to  which  each  such  bank  Is  subject  in 
the  issuance  of  its  individual  or  consolidated 
obllgaUons.  Each  such  issue  sbaU  be  subject 
to  app<<oval  of  the  Executive  Dlreotor. 

Sec.  617.  Aoouoate  or  OsLiOATioirs,  Sbcu- 
arrr. — (a)  No  lasue  of  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obUgatlons  by 
one  or  mora  Regional  Banks  alisU  be  ap- 
proved In  an  ^tmr»^nt.  whioh,  when  added  to 
the  amouztt  of  other  bonds,  dsbentuies, 
long-term  notes,  or  other  Mmilar  oMlgatlons 
Issued  and  outstanding,  exoeeda  twanty 
ttanea  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the 
Regional  Banks  which  will  be  primarily 
liable  on  the  proposed  Issue,  or  sticii  lesser 
amount  as  the  Federal  Rural  Devslofment 
Credit  Agency  shall  estahllsh  by  regulatlMi. 

(b)  Baoh  bank  shaU  have  oo  hand  at  the 
time  of  Issuance  of  any  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  os  other  similar  oMlga- 
tlons,  and  shall  at  all  times  thereafter  main- 
tain, free  from  any  lien  or  other  pledge,  notes 
and    othM'    obligations    representing    loans 


uthoi^y  of 
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made  under  the  autborfty  of  this  Act,  obU- 
gations  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  direct  or  fully  guaranteed,  other 
readily  marketable  securities  approved  by 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency, 
or  cash,  in  an  aggregate  value  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  long-term  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, ot  other  similar  obllgatlc»s  out- 
standing for  which  the  bank  Is  primarily 
liable. 

Sec.  618.  LuBiLmr  or  Banks. — (a)  Each 
Regional  Bank  shaU  be  fully  liable  on  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  Issued 
by  It  Individually,  and  shaU  be  liable  for  12ie 
Interest  paymente  on  long-term  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations  Issued  by 
other  Regional  Banks  operating  under  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Bach  bank  shall  also  be 
primarily  liable  for  the  portion  of  any  lasue 
of  conaolldated  obligations  made  on  Its  be- 
half and  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  the  payment  of  any  euldltlonal  sums  when 
called  upon  by  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agwicy  to  make  payments  at 
interest  or  principal  which  any  other  Re- 
gional Bank  primarily  liable  therefor  is  un- 
able to  make.  Such  calls  shall  be  made  upon 
Regional  Banks  operating  under  this  title 
taking  Into  account  the  capital,  surplus, 
bonds,  debentures,  or  other  obligations  which 
each  may  have  outstanding  at  the  time  o( 

(b)  Each  Regional  Bank  participating  in 
an  lasue  shall  by  appropriate  resolution 
undertake  such  reqxmsibllity  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a),  and  in  the  case  ol  consoli- 
dated obligations  shall  authorise  the  Execu- 
tive Dliector  to  execute  long-term  notes, 
bonds,  debMitures,  or  other  obligations  on 
its  behalf.  When  a  consolidated  Issue  is  ap- 
proved, the  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  llahle  thereon  as  pro- 
vided herein. 

(c)  The  United  States  shaU  not  be  liable 
or  assume  any  llahllity  directly  or  indirectly 
thereon,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act 

Sec.  619.  FtN,«NCE  Comunxx. — ^There  shall 
be  established  a  finance  committee  for  the 
Regional  Banks  organized  and  operated  un- 
der this  title  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
such  banks.  The  Conunlttee  may  have  such 
officers  and  such  subcommittees  for  such 
terms  fuid  such  repreeentatlon  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  appropriate  to  the  pterformanoe 
of  their  function,  the  subconunlttees,  or  rep- 
resentatives thereof,  shall  constitute  a  snb- 
conunittee  for  consideration  of  consolidated 
Issues  of  obligations,  llie  finance  committees 
and  subcommittees  thereof  shall,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Executive  Director,  deter- 
mine the  amount,  maturities,  rates  of  intsr- 
est,  and  participation  by  the  several  hanks  in 
each  Issue  of  joint  or  consolidated  obliga- 
tions. 

Sac.  620.  Bombs  as  iNVEsncnm. — ^The 
bonds,  participation  certificates,  and  other 
similar  obligations  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title  shall  be  lawful  Investments 
for  all  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for  all  public  depostts. 

Sec.  631.  Pubchasx  and  Salxbt  Finn  at  Re- 
BBSVE  Ststxm. — Any  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  buy  and  sell  bonds,  ds- 
bentures,  or  other  similar  obligations  issusd 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  and  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  may  buy  and  sell  such 
obligations  to  the  same  extent  and  subject 
to  the  same  limitatlcxia  placed  upon  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  by  said  banks  of  State,  county, 
district,  and  municipal  bonds  under  asctton 
14  (b)  of  the  Federal  Ressrre  Act  (12  VB.C. 
366). 

Bec  602.  PmcaAss  and  Sale  or  Osuoa- 
noMs. — ^Baeh  regional  bank  may  purchase  its 
own  ObUgatlons  and  the  oUigatlons  of  other 
Regional  Banks  and  may  provide  for  the 
sale  cf  obUgattona  issued  by  it,  or  lastisd 
jointly  with  one  or  more  other  banks, 
through  a  fiscal  agent  or  agents,  by  negotla- 
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Uoa,  offer,  Ud.  or  ayiuUcatc  sale,  and  to  de- 
Uv«r  WK^  obUgaUoas  by  book  entry,  wlr« 
tnuufer,  or  sucb  other  means  aa  may  b«  ap- 
propriate. The  aalea  agency  of  tbe  Farm 
CnOit  System  shall  be  utUlzed  oa  a  reim- 
bursable baals  by  the  Regional  Banlu  for  the 
purchase  aixd  sale  of  obligatiooa. 

Sac.  633.  Fiacu.  AoKifcr. — A  Oaoal  agency 
shall  be  established  by  the  Regional  Banks 
for  such  of  their  functions  relating  to  the  k>- 
Buance,  marketing,  and  handling  of  their  ob- 
ligatiooa, and  Interbank  or  InterBystem  flow 
at  fimda  as  may  from,  time  to  time  be  re- 
quired. 

Ssc.  834.  Mmmts  or  SiMiLAa  Bakks. — ^Re- 
glooal  Banks  organized  at  operating  under 
this  title,  may,  upon  approval  of  a  majority 
of  their  stockholders  and  the  Federal  RtinU 
Development  Credit  Agency,  merge  with 
banks  la  other  regions  operating  under  this 
subtlUe. 

Sac.  030.  BoABO  or  DascTOBa  voa  m»»«»^ 
Baitk. — In  the  event  of  a  merger  of  two  or 
more  banks  to  serve  borrowers  In  more  than 
one  rural  development  credit  regico,  a  new 
board  of  directors  shaU  be  created  for  the 
resulting  merged  bank.  The  board  thus  cre- 
ated shall  be  compoeed  of  directors  elected  by 
the  boards  c^  the  banks  being  merged.  Not- 
wlthatanding  the  foregoing,  the  bylaws  of 
the  merged  bank  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
and  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  estab- 
lished b/f  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Oedlt  Board,  provide  fw  a  dUferent  number 
of  directors  selected  In  a  different  manner. 
The  board  so  constituted  shall  have  all  the 
powera,  functions,  and  duties  as  are  normally 
exerdaed  by  a  regional  bank  board  related  to 
the  operations  and  poUdes  of  the  banks 
which  were  merged. 

Sbc.  838.  DuaoLvnoN;  VoLtrKTA«T  Liquida- 
tion; Insolvxnct:  MEacxas:  RBcnwaaHiPs: 
AND  CoNsnvATOBS.— (a)  No  mstltuUon  of  the 
System  shall  go  Into  voluntary  liquidation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  and  with  such 
consent  may  liquidate  only  in  acoordanoe 
with  regulauona  prescribed  by  the  liberal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

(b)  Upon  default  of  any  obligation  by  a 
Regional  Bank,  such  bank  may  be  declared 
insolvent  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
aerrator  or  a  receiver  i^>pointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  the  ppoceedlngs  thereon 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
regarding  such  insolvencies. 
Suanii^  F. — FcDzaAi.  Rotui.  Dzvklopmxnt 
Ckxbit  Acknct 

Sac.  701.  Fkdkeai.  RtrsAi.  DavausptONT 
C««Drr  Agxmct;  Exxctrnva  Dnaeroa. — There 
U  hereby  established  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  an  independent  agency  to 
be  known  as  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency.  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  such  agency  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  have  such  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  Che  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board.  "Hie  Agency  shall  be  reapon- 
sible  for  oairylng  out  the  programs  provided 
for  in  this  tlUe. 

Sac.  702.  AppoDfTMiirr  or  Exxcurivx  Douc- 
Toa;  Salaxt  and  ExrxNSX  Allowancx. —  (a) 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  appointed  by 
•nd  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board,  except  that  dur- 
ing any  period  that  the  Executive  Director 
holds  any  stock  m  any  regional  bank,  his 
appointment  shall  be  subject  to  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtas;  and  the 
Executive  Director  shall,  during  any  such 
period,  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

<b)  TTie  compensation  of  the  Executive 
Dtreotor  shall  be  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
posltlooa  in  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule  provided  for  under  subchapter  n 
of  chapter  63  of  title  5.  Umted  States  Code. 
The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
shall  fix  the  allowance  for  hla  neceaaary  ti«vel 


and  aubalstence  expenaee  or  per  diem  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Sec.  703.  COMPLiANca  With  Boaxd  Oa- 
DCBS. — The  Executive  Director  shall  be  re- 
sponsible, subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board,  for  oarrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Agency  and  the  policies  of  such  Board.  He 
shall  carry  out  all  orders  and  directives  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  Federal  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Board.  All  acts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  shall  be  oonclualvely  presumed 
to  be  In  compliance  with  the  orders  aod  di- 
rectives of  such  Board. 

Sac.  704.  RtTXAL  DavxLOPicENT  CaaDiT  Oa- 
oANiaATiON. — The  Executive  Director  Ls  au- 
thorized. In  carrying  out  the  powers  and 
duties  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  him  by  this 
title  and  Acts  supplementary  thereto,  to 
establish  aod  to  fix  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  divisions  ana  instrumentalities  as  be 
may  deem  necessary  to  Inarure  the  proper  and 
efflclent  administration  of  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency.  The  Executive  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  and  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Agency,  including  the  ap- 
pointment with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  of  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Agency  who  shall  receive  com- 
peneatlon  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  poalUons 
Level  V  of  the  Kxecutive  Pay  Schedules  pro- 
vided for  under  Subchapter  II  of  Chapter  S3 
of  Title  6.  United  SUtes  ODde.  The  powers  of 
the  Executive  Director  may  be  exercised  by 
him  througii  such  ofllcen  and  employees  of 
the  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  as  ha 
may  designate.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
provide  on  a  reimbursable  basis  stich  admin- 
istrative management  services  other  than 
public  information,  for  the  Board  and  the 
Rural  Development  Investment  Equalization 
AdmlnlatratKMi  as  ahaU  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

Sac.  706.  SxAi,. — The  Federal  R\iral  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  shall  have  a  seal,  as 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Director,  which  seal 
shall  be  Judicially  noted. 

Sac.  706.  AoicunsTXATiON  ExpaNsas. — The 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
may,  within  the  limits  of  funds  avallaMe 
therefor,  make  neceaaary  expenditures  for 
personnel  servloea  and  rent  at  the  seat  of 
Government  and  elsewhere;  contract  steno- 
graphic reporting  services;  purohase  and  ex- 
ctuuige  law  books,  books  of  reference, 
pwlodlcals,  newspapers,  expenses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  oonferenoes;  purchase, 
operation,  and  maintenance  at  the  seat  of 
Oovemment  and  elsewhere  of  motor- 
propelled  paawenger -carrying  v«hlclee  and 
other  vehicles:  printing  and  binding;  and 
for  such  other  facilities  and  services.  Includ- 
ing temporary  employment  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  as  It  may  from  time  to  time  find 
neceaaary  for  the  proper  admlnlatmtloD  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  707.  AxxocATiON  or  ExpaNsas  roa  Ad- 
MiNiSTaATrvx  Ssxvicas  bt  thb  FmaaAi.  RtrsAi. 
Davau)Pi(aifT  Caaorr  Acknct;  DisposmoN  or 
MoNaT. — (a)  The  Federal  R\iral  Development 
Credit  Agency  shall  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
each  fiscal  year  estimate  the  cost  of  admin- 
istrative expenaas  for  the  ensuing  flacal  year 
In  administering  this  title,  Indudlng  official 
functions,  and  shall  apportion  the  amcomt  ao 
determined  among  the  Institutions  of  the 
System  on  such  equltaMe  basis  aa  such 
Agency  shall  determine,  atvl  shall  aaaeas 
agalnat  and  collect  In  advance  the  amount 
BO  apportioned  from  the  InctltutloDa  among 
which  the  apportionment  Is  made. 

(b)  The  amounta  collected  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury,  and  credited  to  a 
special  fund,  which  fund,  augmented  by  such 
additional  funds  as  may  be  required  during 
first  five  fiscal  years  of  operation  la  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  said  Agency  for 
expenditure  during  each  fiscal  year  for  sal- 


aries and  expenses  of  said  Agency  as  set  forth 
In  appropriation  Acts.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Agency 
shall  determine,  on  a  fair  and  reasonable 
basis,  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  portion  of  such  cost 
which  fairly  and  equitably  should  be  alloca- 
ted to  each  Regional  Bank  and  to  each  of 
the  other  Institutions  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Systems  their  respective  shares  of  the 
cost  during  such  fiscal  year.  If  the  amount  so 
allocated  Is  greater  than  the  amount  col- 
lected from  any  Regional  Bank  or  other  In- 
stitution of  the  Rural  Development  System, 
the  difference  shall  be  collected  from  such 
bank  or  other  Institution,  and,  if  leaa,  shall 
be  refunded  from  the  special  fund  to  the 
bank  or  other  institution  entitled  thereto  or 
credited  In  the  special  fund  to  such  bank  or 
other  Institution  for  use  for  the  same  pur- 
poees  In  future  fiscal  years. 

Sac.  708.  Enumerated  Powers. — The  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  shall 
have  the  following  pmwers,  functions,  and 
responsibilities  In  connection  with  the  In- 
stitutions of  ttie  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  and  the  administration  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Modify  the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
of  the  Regional  Banks,  with  due  regard  for 
the  rural  development  Investment  and  credit 
needs  of  the  country,  as  approved  by  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Issue,  amend,  and  modify  Federal 
charters  of  institutions  of  the  System  and 
approve  changes  In  names  of  banks  operating 
under  this  Act;  approve  the  merger  of  Re- 
gional Banks  when  agreed  to  by  the  boards 
of  the  banks  Involved  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  voting  stockholders  of  each  of  the  banks 
concerned. 

(3)  ICake  annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  condition  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System  and  Its  institutions  and,  from 
time  to  time,  make  recommendations  for 
such  Legislative  changes  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  operation  of  such  sys- 
tem. 

(4)  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  banks 
In  making  studies  of  lending  atandards,  the 
need  for  better  geographic  dlstribtulcMi  of 
populSitlon  and  eoooomic  opportunity,  ap- 
praisal and  credit  standards,  and  credit  re- 
quirements of  rural  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprise:  approve  national  and  regional 
standards,  procedures,  and  appraisal  forms: 
prescribe  price  and  coat  levels  to  be  used  in 
such  standards,  appraisals,  and  lending;  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  region  under  the 
foregoing  where  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(5)  Prescribe  loan  secvuity  requirements 
and  the  types,  classes,  or  number  of  loans 
which  may  be  made  only  with  prior  approval. 

(6)  Conduct  loan  and  collateral  security 
rertew. 

(7)  Approve  the  Issuance  of  obligations 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the 
Regional  Banks  consolidated  obligations  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  flnanlcal  assistance 
for  the  authorized  operations  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  System,  and  prescribe  cdla/teral 
therefor. 

(8)  Approve  Interest  rates  paid  by  Institu- 
tions of  the  System  on  their  bonds,  deben- 
turea,  and  similar  obligations,  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  and  Interest  or  other 
charges  made  by  such  Institutions  to  bor- 
rowers. 

<g)  Make  Investmenta  in  stock  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  the  System  out  of  stock  sub- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
require  the  retirement  of  such  stock  and 
convertible  debentures. 

(10)  Regulate  the  borrowing,  repayment, 
and  transfer  of  funds  and  equities  between 
Institutions  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System. 

(11)  Coordinate  and   assist  in  providing 
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services  necesaary  for  the  convenient,  effl- 
clent, and  effective  management  of  the  Insti- 
tuUona  of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System. 

(12)  Undertake  research  into  the  rural  de- 
velopment and  credit  needs  of  the  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation  and  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
such  needs  and  of  funding  the  c^>eratlons  of 
the  Rural  Development  Credit  Sjrstem  in  rela- 
tion to  changing  demogr^hic  and  economic 
conditions. 

(IS)  Prepare  and  disseminate  information 
to  the  general  public  on  use,  organization, 
and  functions  of  the  System  and  to  investors 
on  merits  of  Its  securities. 

(14)  Require  surety  bonds  or  other  provi- 
sion for  protection  of  the  assets  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  against  losses  occasioned  by  employ- 

(15)  Prescribe  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(18)  Exercise  such  Incidental  powers  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  fulfill  its 
duties  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  709.  SpaciAL  Powaas. — (a)  Subject  to 
the  proTlalons  of  this  title,  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Agency  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  make  commltmenU,  directly  <a 
through  Regional  Banks.  District  Rural  De- 
velopment Ckvdlt  Agencies,  or  participating 
and  cooperating  institutions  to  purchase, 
and  make  commitments  to  purchase,  service, 
and  sell,  on  terms  and  conditions  determined 
by  the  Agency,  any  obligation  (or  participa- 
tion therein)  of  a  State  or  local  government 
issued  wboUy  or  partly  to  finance  any  rural 
development  puipoae  project,  facility,  or  serv- 
ice of  any  kind  in  any  rural  area; 

(3)  to  make  or  guarantee,  directly  or 
through  Regional  Banks,  Dlstlrct  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agencies,  or  participating 
Institutions,  loans  to  SUtes  or  local  general 
governments  to  finance  any  rural  develop- 
ment purpose  project,  facility,  or  service  of 
any  kind  in  any  rural  area  (including  loans 
to  nonprofit  or  quasl-govemmfental  organiza- 
tions and  entities  to  finance  the  construction 
of  housing,  medical  facilities,  industrial 
parks,  building  for  Industrial  and  business 
use,  and  other  faclUtlee,  other  than  electric 
or  teleiAone  utUltlee  which  are  supported 
by  Federal  or  State  programs  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  to  have  the  attributes  of  publlo 
faclUtles);  and 

(3)  to  make,  directly  or  throiigh  Regional 
Banlcs,  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agenclea,  or  participating  and  cooperating 
Institutions,  loans  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating economic,  physical,  and  social  devel- 
<^ment  in  rural  areas. 

(b)  The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  shall  develop  crlterta  to  assure  that 
projects  assisted  by  It  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  comprehensive  planning,  if  any,  for 
the  development  of  the  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
districts  or  other  areas  In  which  such  proj- 
ects are  proposed  to  be  located,  and  to  aaaure 
that  such  projects  will  not  be  disruptive  of 
Federal  programs  which  authorize  aaslstanoe 
for  the  development  of  like  or  similar  proj- 
ects in  the  same  rural  area. 

(c)  A  loan  made,  discounted,  redisoounted, 
guaranteed,  or  participated  in  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  total  capital  cost 
of  the  project  to  be  financed. 

(d)  AU  obligations  purchased  and  loans 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  undertakes  to 
provide  assistance  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  the  oonatmc- 
tlon  of  a  project  for  which  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(under  another  law  of  the  United  States) 
will  also  provide  tvandm — 


(1)  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  In  the  full  amount  needed 
by  the  State  or  local  govm^unent  to  finance 
such  project  (including  the  amount  of  the 
funds  which  will  be  provided  by  such  de- 
partment or  agency),  but  the  funds  to  be 
provided  by  such  d^artment  or  agency  with 
respect  to  such  project  shall  become  p>ayable 
(notwithstanding  any  contrary  provision  in 
the  law  under  which  they  are  payable)  to  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  In  lieu  of 
being  paid  directly  to  such  government,  and 

(3)  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  may  accept  In  return  (A)  an  obliga- 
tion or  obligations  of  such  State  or  local 
government  covering  only  the  difference  be- 
tween such  full  amount  and  the  amount  of 
the  funds  which  are  payable  with  respect  to 
such  project  by  such  department  or  agency, 
plus  (B)  a  commitment  from  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  pay  the  funds  which  are 
to  be  provided  by  It  and  are  payable  to  the 
Agency  as  described  In  paragraph  (1),  In  or- 
der to  Insure  that  such  State  or  local  govern- 
ment will  not  have  to  Include  within  its 
debt  limit  that  portion  of  the  indebtedness 
Incurred  for  the  financing  of  such  construc- 
tion which  Is  attributable  to  funds  provided 
by  such  department  or  agency. 

(f )  The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  multi- 
lateral contracts  and  other  agreements  In 
order  to  assist  and  encourage  further  coopera- 
tion among  States  or  among  local  govern- 
ments which  have  common  or  related  devel- 
opmental problems. 

(g)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  may  Impose,  or  not  Im- 
pose, charges  or  fees  for  Its  services  with  the 
objective  that  all  costs  and  expenses  of  Its  op- 
erations should  be  within  Its  Income  derived 
from  such  operations. 

(h)  No  loans,  guarantees,  or  other  assist- 
ance shall  be  extended  to  assist  In  relocating 
any  business  entity  from  one  area  to  another, 
except  that  such  limitation  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  entity  through 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  of  such  entity  If  the  Executive 
Director  finds  that  the  estaUlshment  of  such 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not  result 
In  an  increase  In  unemployment  of  the  area 
of  original  location  or  In  any  other  area  where 
such  entity  conducts  business  operations,  un- 
less the  Executive  Director  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary 
Is  being  established  with  the  Intention  of 
closing  down  the  operations  of  the  existing 
business  entity  in  the  area  of  Its  original  lo- 
cation or  in  any  other  area  where  it  conducts 
such  opwratlons. 

Sac.  710.  Technical  Assistance. — ^The  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  shall 
have,  in  addition  to  a  staff  adeqiiately 
equipped  in  the  field  of  development  bank- 
ing, personnel  qualified  to  give  advice  In  the 
following  fields  (and  In  any  other  field  ap- 
proprUtely  related  to  the  Agency's  activ- 
ities) : 

(1)  the  Federal  Oovemment,  particularly 
Its  organization  and  operation  relating  to 
State  and  local  governments; 

( 2 )  the  operation  and  admimstratlon  of  all 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs; 

(3)  the  administration,  development,  and 
operation  of  community  facilities;  and 

(4)  technical  data  and  requirements  In 
fields  appropriately  related  to  the  Agency's 
activities.  Including  the  following: 

(A)  roads,  hospitals,  schools,  and  airports; 

(B)  urban  mass  transit  systems  and 
bridges: 

(C)  housing,  mimlclpal  buildings,  open 
spacea,  and  parks; 

(D)  courthouses: 

(E)  water  and  sewage  facilities  and  air  pol- 
lution controls; 
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(P)  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment; 

(0)  rural  manpower  development  and 
training: 

(H)  fiahmg  and  fisheries; 

(1)  forest  production,  marketing,  and  proc- 
essing; 

(J)  minerals  and  mining; 

( K )  tourism  and  outdoor  recreation ; 

(L)  water,  and  water  distribution,  and 
solid  waste  disposal; 

( M)  multiple  purpose  water  development; 

(N)  comprehensive  area  planning; 

(O)  oommunity  and  neighborhood  cent- 
ers: and 

(P)  cooperative  and  other  non-profit  and 
self-help  forms  of  private  enterprise  or- 
ganization. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  give  or  provide  for 
giving  "any  necessary  technical  assistance 
under  this  section  to  applicants  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  No  fees  for  preliminary  ad- 
vice shall  be  charged,  except  that  after  an 
application  has  been  accepted  for  proceeslng, 
the  Agency  may  charge  reasonable  fees  for 
continued  assistance  under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Agency  Is  also  authorized  to  en- 
gage in  research  and  information  gathering, 
and  to  undertake  programs  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  advanced  concepts  and  tech- 
niques relating  to  municipal  growth  and  de- 
velopment among  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Sac.  711.  Delegation  of  Duties  and  Powers 
to  Institutions  of  the  System.— The  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  is  author- 
ized and  directed,  by  order,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, to  delegate  to  any  Regional  Bank  or 
any  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  such  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  with  respect  to  such  Regional 
Bank  or  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  or  the  officers  and  employees  thereof, 
in  the  region  wherem  such  Regional  Bank  or 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
Is  located,  as  may  be  determined  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  effective  administration.  Any 
Regional  Bank  or  District  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  to  which  any  such  duties, 
powers,  or  authority  may  be  delegated,  or 
any  institution  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System  to  which  any  duty,  power,  or 
authority  may  be  redelegated,  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  accept,  perform,  and  exer- 
cise such  duties,  powers,  and  authority  as 
may  be  so  delegated  to  It,  and  may  redelegate 
such  powers.  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Board,  to  participating  Institu- 
tions whose  major  business  is  conducted  in 
rural  areas. 

Sac.  712.  Agreements  for  Sharing  Losses. — 
The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
Regional  Banks  for  sharing  the  gains  and 
losses  on  loans  or  securities  held  therefor 
or  acqxUred  In  the  liquidation  thereof,  and 
Regional  Banks  are  authorised  to  enter  Into 
any  such  agreements. 

Sac.  713.  First  Lien. — ^The  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency,  any  regional 
bank,  any  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency,  or  any  participating  institution  shall 
have  a  first  Hen  on  the  stock  and  certificates 
of  participation  It  issues,  except  on  such 
stock  and  certificates  held  by  the  Executive 
Director  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  payment  of  any  liability  of  the  stock- 
holder to  any  such  bank,  authority,  or  par- 
ticipant or  to  any  two  or  all  of  them. 

Susrmji  O — FknaaAi.  RtraAi.  DavKU>PMXNT 
iNvasTicxNT  Equalization  AoMiNisTaATioN 
Sac.  801.  FiNDiNos  and  Polict. — Congress 
finds  that  It  Is  essential  to  the  welfare,  or- 
derly growth,  higher  quality  of  life  and  do- 
mestic tranquility  in  iirban  as  well  as  rural 
areas  to  bring  about  a  better  balanced  geo- 
graphic distribution  oi  improved  community 
faclllUes,  servloea.  and  pubUc  works  as  wdl 
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ma  »  b«tt«r  halanoad  geographic  dlstrlbtitlon 
of  InTwtoiMita  for  futura  ■~^~"'''  growth, 
and  that,  becauae  of  the  unique  dlaadvan- 
tages  cH  higher  ooata  of  »'T'«'«ng  raw  mate- 
rlala  and  deUTerlng  flnlahad  produeU  to  the 
ultimate  nonaumwr,  more  than  improred  ac- 
oeaa  to  national  credit  marketa  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  a  mof*  dealTable  geo- 
graphic halanrw  of  national  growth.  To  pro- 
Tide  the  needed  Inoentlf*  for  rural  oom- 
munlty  devdopmsnt.  In  "Mn«f«r  to  the 
Rural  Derelapment  Credit  Syatem,  It  la  the 
policy  of  Congrwie  to  Inaugurate  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  rural  equalisation  Incen- 
tive paymenta  In  lieu  at  the  eatabUahment 
of  a  apedal  rural  tax  exemption  or  artUI- 
claUy  low  intereat  ratea,  which  might  be  dla- 
ruptlTe  Q<  national  «i«»w«h»i  marketa  and 
orderly  admlnlatratlon  at  Faderal  tax  pro- 
grama. 

Sac.  803.  UfTxanmrr  at  Kdxai.  Dbtslot- 
MXirr. — The  Federal  Bural  Oerdopment 
Credit  Board  ahaU  cauae  to  be  aatahUahed 
and  atafled,  under  ita  direction  and  auper- 
▼laion,  a  Federal  Rural  Deytfopment  Inveat- 
ment  Bquallaatlon  Admlnlatratlon  Inde- 
pendent at  the  Federal  Bural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  the  Regional  Banka  to 
carry  out  programa  of  Intereat  aupplementa 
and  capital  augmentation  paymenta  aa  au- 
thorlaed  In  thla  tlUe. 

Sbc.  808.  ADumiaiEAToa. — (a)  There  ahall 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Bural  Development  In- 
vestment Bquallaatlon  AdmlnUftratlon  an 
Admlnlatrator  who  ahall  be  appointed  by 
and  aerve  at  the  pleaaiire  of  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board  aubject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  at  the  United 
Statea  and  ahall  aerve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Prealdent. 

(b)  The  oompenaatloo  ojf  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  at  the  rate  preecrlbed  for  pcst- 
ttona  In  level  IV  of  the  Bxecutlve  Pay  Sched- 
ule provided  for  imder  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter ftS  of  tlUe  fi.  United  Statea  Code.  The 
FBdaral  Bural  Development  Credit  Board 
■hall  fix  the  allowance  for  his  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expensee  or  per  diem 
in  lieu  thtfeof . 

Sac.  804.  RuaAi.  Dsvslopicxnt  Imsassr 
ScpPLsacncTB;  BuoiBnjTT  km  Amottmt. — (a) 
Any  private  or  pubUc  borrower  of  any  in- 
stitution of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  who  is  using  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
for  a  rural  development  project,  and  who 
cannot  pay,  from  project  earning,  in  any 
fiscal  year  the  full  amount  of  the  *nTin».i 
interest  on  his  loan  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, St  the  end  of  such  flscal  year  an  in- 
terest stipplemeot  equivalent  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  interest  due  exceeds  the  greater 
of  (1)  the  amount  which  the  borrower  can 
pay  from  project  earnings  for  such  year  on 
the  enterprise  undertaken  with  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds, or  (3)  an  interest  payment  calculated 
at  an  interest  rate  at  1  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(b)  To  establish  his  eUglblllty  for  an  In- 
terest supplement,  an  appUoant  ahall  be  re- 
quired to  prove  conclusively  that — 

(1)  the  enterprise,  community  facility, 
service,  or  public  work  with  respect  to  which 
the  Interest  supplement  ia  to  be  paid  pro- 
vldea  a  specUlc  sddltlon  to  the  pre-existing 
voltune  of  capital  Investment  and  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  the  Nation  and  in  the  rural  area 
where  such  enterprise,  community  facility, 
service,  or  public  work  U  located  and  U  not 
a  replacement  or  substitution  for  inveet- 
meM  and  Job  (^>port\mlties  elsewhere  pre- 
viously provided  by  the  H>pUcant  or  by  a 
direct  competitor; 

(2)  the  enterprise,  community  facility, 
service,  or  public  work  will  make  a  snbotan- 
tial  and  definite  contribution,  by  enhance- 
ment of  the  quaUty  of  life  or  increased  in- 
come and  employment  in  the  rural  area 
where  located,  to  the  attainment  of  the  goals 
of  a  raUonal  policy  of  l>alanced  national 
growth,  and  of  the  purposes  and  policies  ai 
this  tlUe  and  of  this  subtiUe: 


(3)  the  enterprise  is  operated  aooordlng  to 
principles  of  prudent  and  eflldsnt  manage- 
ment, and  in  aoeordanoe  with  soond  aeeepta- 
ble  accounting  prlnctplsa,  will  sustain  a  net 
loss  rather  than  positive  eamlnci,  U  the  full 
contractual  Interest  rate  Is  paid;  and 

(4 )  the  amount  at  intcrast  sapplsmfont  ap- 
plied for  u,  as  dsmonstimtsd  by  the  audited 
accounts  at  the  enterprise,  not  In  ezesaa  of 
the  amount  for  which  the  applicant  U  eligible 
In  aeoonlanoe  with  the  provlalons  of  subasc- 
Uon  (a)  at  this  ssetlon. 

(6)  the  project  to  be  financed  wUI  not  be 
in  direct  competition  with  another  such  proj- 
ect that  is  wholly  financed  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

(c)  No  appUcant  ahaU  be  eligible  for  an  in- 
terest supplement  under  this  section  unless 
his  books  of  account  are  open  at  all  times  for 
examination  by  agents  or  employees  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Sxc.  805.  Rttsal  DxvxxxvKXirr  CArrrSL  Atro- 
icxirTATioN  Patmxnts;  BuoisnTrT  Ain> 
AMOuifT. — (a)  Any  borrower  of  any  institu- 
tion of  the  Bural  Development  Credit  System, 
who  has  constructed  or  acquired  improve- 
ments to  real  property  and  necessary  equip- 
ment and  working  capital  to  establish  and 
operate  a  new  or  expanded  rural  private  eco- 
nomic enterprise,  or  rural  community  fa- 
cility, or  service,  or  rural  public  work  to  be 
located  and  operated  In  a  rural  area  for  the 
employment  of  or  benefit  to  rural  residents 
shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  rural  develop- 
ment capital  augmentation  payment  to  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thla  section. 

(b)  To  establish  his  eligibility  for  a  rural 
development  capital  augmentation  payment, 
an  applicant  shall  be  required  to  prove  con- 
clusively that — 

(1)  the  enterprise,  community  facility, 
service,  or  public  work  to  which  the  capital 
augmentation  shall  apply  provides  a  definite 
addition  to  the  pre-existing  volume  of  capi- 
tal investment  and  job  opportunities  In  the 
Nation  and  in  the  rural  area  where  located 
and  is  not  a  replacement  of  or  substitution 
for  lnveetm«it  or  job  opportunities  else- 
where previously  provided  by  the  ai^licant 
or  by  a  direct  competitor; 

(2)  the  enterprise,  community  facility  or 
service,  or  public  work  will  make  a  substan- 
tial contrlbutiQn,  through  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  life  or  increased  Income  and 
employment  in  the  rural  area  where  located, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  a  rational 
policy  of  balanced  national  growth  and  of  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  this  title  and  of  this 
subUtle; 

( 3 )  the  project  for  which  the  capital  aug- 
mentation payment  Is  requested  was  con- 
sb-ucted  or  acquired  In  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples of  prudent  and  efficient  management, 
and  the  amount  was  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  acceptable  accounting  prin- 
ciples from  data  in  the  audited  books  of 
record  of  the  applicant;  and 

(4)  that  the  amount  of  capital  augmenta- 
tion payment  applied  for  is,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  audited  accounts  of  the  enterprise  not 
In  excess  of  the  anK>unt  for  which  the  appU- 
cant is  eligible  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(&)  the  project  to  be  financed  will  not  be 
In  direct  oocnpietltlon  with  another  such  proj- 
ect that  is  wholly  financed  by  private  tsxtar- 
prlse. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  niral  development 
capital  augmentation  payment  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  current  discounted  value,  at  the 
established  interest  rate  of  the  Bural  De- 
velopment Credit  Sjrstem  in  the  area,  of  the 
amoimt  by  which  the  amount  computed  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  is  greater  than  the  amount 
computed  under  paragiagh  (3)  : 

(1)  The  annual  amortisation  payment 
actually  due  and  paj«tble  by  the  ai^llcant 
on   any    Indebtedness    Incurred    by    him    in 


oonstrueting  or  acquiring  the  new  or  ex- 
panded Improvements  of  real  ptupeity  or 
additions  to  equipment  and  working  capital 
for  which  the  application  is  made. 

(2)  The  annvml  amortisation  payment, 
ov«r  an  amortization  period  of  the  same 
lengtb  that  oouM  be  made  out  of  earnings 
by  a  prudent  efficient  manager  who  would 
utilise  the  fadlttlea,  works,  equipment,  or 
working  capital  to  fulfill  an  effective  rural 
developmmt  purpose  within  the  capacity  of 
those  who  will  utilize  the  service,  buy  the 
product,  or  pay  user  charges,  or  to  value 
the  product  at  Its  rural  location,  taking  into 
account  scarcity  at  population  settlement, 
median  family  Incomea  in  the  ana,  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  r»w  materials  and  fin- 
ished products,  ss  determined  by  the  Rural 
Development  Investment  Bqualizatlon  Ad- 
ministration under  rules  and  regulattons 
established  by  the  Federal  Rural  DevMop- 
ment  Credit  Board  and  approved  by  the 
Oenaral  AooounUng  Oflloe. 

(O)  No  api^loant  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
rural  development  augmentAtion  payment 
under  this  section  unless  his  books  of  ac- 
count are  open  at  all  times  for  examination 
by  agents  or  employees  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Ssc.  806.  SupiavisioN  ST  Fask  Caanr 
ADMoasraATioN. — ^The  Federal  Bural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board  shaU  arrange  with 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  to  utUize  the 
services  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
for  Investigation,  accounting,  and  adminis- 
trative auditing  of  the  work  of  the  Bural  De- 
velopment Investment  Equalization  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Bural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  the  other  institutions  of 
the  Bural  Development  Credit  System  in  an 
orderly,  efficient,  and  effective  manner.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  services  on  a  mutually  agree- 
able reimbursable  basis. 

Sbc.  807.  Examination  or  Books  or  Ac- 
count.— As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any 
application,  the  applicant  must  agree  to  keep 
his  books  of  account  open  at  all  times  for 
examination  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

SUB'rlTLX   H — FDXXAL  BtrXAI.   DKVKLOnCXNT 
CaSDIT  BOABO 

Sec.  901.  Trx  FBsaAi.  Rtnui.  Dbtzlop- 
«csNT  CxBirr  Boaxo;  Nomination  and  Ap- 
poiNTMZNT  or  Mkmbzks;  Oxcanization  and 
Compensation. — (a)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
llabed  a  Federal  Bural  Development  Credit 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  subtitle  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  compoeed  of  seventeen 
members,  fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  eight 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political 
party  nor  more  than  one  from  any  State.  In 
making  appointments  to  the  Board  the  Presi- 
dent shall  select  persons  who  are  especially 
qualified  to  aerve  on  the  Board  because  of 
their  education,  training,  and  experience, 
and  shall  attempt  to  provide  a  fair  represen- 
tation on  the  board  of  the  different  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
several  economic  Interests  In  rural  develop- 
ment— farming,  labor,  cooperatives,  local  gov- 
ernment, and  private  enterprise.  The  Presi- 
dent shall,  before  making  appointments  to 
the  Board,  receive  and  consider  nominations 
made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  five  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party 
and  not  more  than  one  from  any  Rural  De- 
velopment Bank  Beglon.  and  shall  receive 
and  consider  nominstions  made  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of 
the  United  States  for  five  appointments  to 
the  Board  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  same  political  party  and  not  more 
than  one  from  any  Bural  Development  Bank 
Region.  One  member  shall  be  the  represents- 
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tlve  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
Farm  Credit  Board,  and  one  member  shall  be 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  EzaeutlTe  Director  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  Federal  Bural  Development 
Investment  Equallaatlaa  Admlnlatratlon  ahall 
be  ex  ofllclo  members  of  the  Board  and  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  cm  all  matters  except  those 
affecting  the  terms  of  their  own  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Board  ahall  be  cit- 
izens of  the  Untted  Sts««s  and  all  membera 
except  the  nkember  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  and  the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlnlatraitlon  and  the  ex  officio  membera 
shall  be  legal  residents  of  niral  areas  in 
which  the  Bural  Development  Credit  Sjmtcm 
Is  authorized  by  this  title  to  make,  partici- 
pate In,  extend  mortgage  Insurance  In  con- 
nection wHh,  or  guarantee  rural  develop- 
ment loans. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  &am  *mr>ng  its  appointed 
meml>ers.  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Secreitary 
from  among  its  members  or  from  outside  Its 
membership.  Such  oflloers  shall  be  elected  for 
terms  of  one  year  and  shall  bold  office  until 
their  successors'  have  been  elected. 

(d)  No  member  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  member  from  the  Farm  Credit  Board, 
the  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  BxectUlve  Director,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Fedoal  Bural  Development 
Investment  Bqualizatlon  Admlnlatratlon 
shall,  while  serving  as  a  memher  of  the  Board, 
be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  St«te  or  of  any  of  the  Institutions 
of  the  Bural  Development  Credit  System  or 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  shaU 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  a  person  appointed  to  fill  an  unex- 
pired term  shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed,  and  (3)  with  re^>eot  to  the  first 
members  sppointed  to  such  Board  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  .the  President,  two  recom- 
mended by  the  President  pro  tempc«e  at  the 
Senate,  and  two  recommended  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  six  years,  as  designated 
by  the  appointing  authorttiee  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  trwo  members  appointed  or 
recommended  by  each  such  authority  ahall  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  four  years,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  appointing  authority  at  the 
time  of  app<4ntment  and  one  member  ap- 
pointed or  recommended  by  each  such  au- 
thority shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  as  designated  by  the  appointing  au- 
thority at  the  time  of  <4>polntinent.  A  va- 
cancy on  the  Board  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  such  Board  to  aot  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  originally  filled.  Members 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  dxily 
appointed  and  qualified. 

(f)  TTie  Board  is  authorized  to  establish 
Ita  own  nUes  at  procedure  for  conducting 
Its  business,  except  thsA  a  majority  of  all 
members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  its  buslnees. 

(g)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  receive  8200  a  day  for  not  more  than 
75  days  of  meetings  each  year  and  all  mem- 
bers tfiall  be  relmbTHsed  for  travel  and  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  such  Board.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  construed  to  limit  t^e 
number  at  days  of  meeting  each  year  to  75 
days. 

(h)  the  Board  shall  hold  at  least  foiir  regu- 
larly scheduled  meetings  a  year  and  such 
addlUonal  meetings  at  such  times  and  places 
as  It  may  determine.  Special  meeting  shall 
tie  held  at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man or  by  any  three  members  of  such  Board. 

Szc.  902.  Powzas  OF  THZ  Boaxo. — The 
Board  ahall  establish  the  general  poUcy  for 
the  guidance  of  ttie  Fetteral  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency,  ttie  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Inveatment  Equalization  Admin- 


istration, and  all  inatttutlons  of  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  System  In  carrying  out 
this  Act;  may  require  such  reports  as  It  deems 
necessary  froDi  t2ie  InstltutloDs  otf  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  System;  provide  for  the 
examination  of  the  condition  of  and  general 
supervision  over  the  performance  of  the  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  duties  vested  In  each  suob 
institution,  and  for  the  performanoe  at  all 
the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  Federal 
Rural  Deivelopment  Credit  Agency  and  In  Its 
Executive  Director,  and  In  tha  Rural  Devel- 
opment Investment  Equalization  Adminis- 
tration and  in  its  Admlniatrator  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Board,  relate  to  matters 
of  broad  and  general  eupervlaory,  advisory,  or 
policy  nature.  The  Board  shall  functkn  as  a 
unit  without  delegating  any  of  its  functions 
to  individual  members,  but  may  appoint 
committees  and  subcommittees  for  studies 
and  reports  for  consideration  by  the  Board. 
It  shall  not  operate  in  an  administrative 
capacity. 

Sxc.  903.  INDBZCT  Paxticipation  bt  Paiv- 
ATX  Pinanciai.  Souxcks. — (a)  the  Board  is 
authorized  on  behalf  of  the  Beglonal  Banks 
and  other  institutions  of  the  Bural  Devel- 
opement  Credit  System  to 

(1)  issue  bonds,  debentures,  and  such 
other  certificates  of  indebtedness  as  it  may 
determine,  and  issue  such  securities  on  a 
competitive  or  negotiated  basis  as  the  Board 
may  determine; 

(3)  buy  and  sell  securities  it  has  isstied 
or  guaranteed  or  whose  mortgages  it  has  in- 
sured or  in  which  It  has  Invested; 

(3)  invest  funds  not  needed  in  its  financ- 
ing operations  In  such  property  and  obliga- 
tions as  the  Board  may  determine;  and 

(4)  guarantee  securities  In  which  it  has 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
sale. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  arrange  with  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Credit  Board  to  utUize  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  security  selling  agency 
services  of  the  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

(c)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
( hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  subsection  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  ^- 
proprlate,  to  guarantee  the  timely  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  such  obligations 
as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Board  on  behalf  of 
Regional  Banks.  The  Secretary  shall  coUect 
from  the  Bo«ud  a  reasonable  fee  for  any 
guaranty  imder  this  subsection  and  shall 
make  such  charges  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
reasonable  for  the  analysis  of  any  obligation 
proposed  to  be  issued  by  the  Board.  In  the 
event  the  Board  is  unable  to  make  any  pay- 
ment of  principal  of  or  interest  on  any 
obligation  guaranteed  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  much  payment  as 
and  when  due  in  cash,  and  thereupon  shall 
be  subrogated  fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by 
such  payment.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
all  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  any  guaranty  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  may  not  guarantee 
payment  of  any  obligation  of  the  Board 
Issued  after  the  total  amount  of  stock  held 
by  the  Executive  Director  In  the  several 
Regional  Banks  is  equal  to  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  obligations  of  such  t>anks 
outstanding. 

Sec.  904.  Fedzral  Payments  to  thi 
BoAXO. — (a)  With  respect  to  such  amounts 
of  loans  of  the  Regional  Banks  as  may  be 
sr>eclfled  in  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  make,  and 
to  contract  to  make,  annual  payments  to  the 
Board  in  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  Rural  Development  Invest- 
ment Equalization  Agency  for  needed  inter- 
est supplements  and  rural  capital  augmenta- 
tion and  to  subscribe  to  capital  stock  of 
Regional  Banks  that  may  be  tendered  by  the 
Board. 


(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^rl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
reaponslbllltles  under  this  Act.  including 
such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments required  by  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sbc.  905.  Pkdxbai,  Inbubamcb  or  Oblioa- 
TioNS  to  thb  Boabd. — (a)  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  upon  application  by  the  Board, 
Is  authorized  to  insure  any  loan  made,  dis- 
counted, guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  Board 
Including,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  any 
obligation  purchased.  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  it,  and  to  issue  a  commitment  for 
the  insurance  of  any  such  lo«ui  prior  to  the 
date  of  its  execution  or  disbursement  there- 
on upon  a  determination  that  all  at  the 
applicable  criteria  established  by  or  under 
this  title  will  t>e  met  with  respect  to  such 
loan. 

(b)  The  insurance  of  any  loan  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  any  payments  pursuant 
thereto  siiall  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  in  such  manner  and  form, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  provide  for  the  payment  in 
full  to  the  Board  of  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal balance  of  the  loan  together  with  any 
unpaid  interest,  upon  default  by  the  bor- 
rower, in  accordance  with  ptociKlures  set 
forth  in  such  regulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge 
and  collect  premiums  for  Insiirance  under 
this  section.  Such  premiums  shall  be  fixed 
at  the  lowest  possible  levels  which  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  agree  to  t>e  reasonable  and 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Insurance  program 
under  this  section  in  a  sound  and  aecvire  con- 
dition and  maintain  the  fund  established  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  meet  all  anticipated  losses. 

(d)(1)  There  is  established  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  his  functions  under  this  section.  All  pre- 
miums charged  as  provided  in  subsection 
( c) ,  and  all  other  receipts  from  the  insurance 
program  under  this  section  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not  needed 
for  the  payment  of  current  operating  ex- 
penses or  the  payment  of  insurance  tmder 
the  program  may  be  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  giiarunteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  initial  capital  for  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  paragraph  (1)  the  sum  of 
(6,000,000. 

(e)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  thla  tlUe,  the  Secretary 
shall  (in  addition  to  any  auth<»1ty  other- 
wise vested  In  him)  have  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  set  forth  by  law  with  re- 
spect to  loans  Insured  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  title. 

SXTBTHXX    I — OXNXBAL    PBOVISIONS 
Sxc.    1001.  FXNANCXAI.  AVB  Othxb   Supbbvi- 

sioN. — The  Bural  Development  Credit  Sys- 
tem and  all  the  institutions  ttia«of  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  with  Tteptct  to  aU 
procedures  relating  to  financial  operations, 
including  audits;  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Enterprise  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  appraisal  of 
real  and  personal  property  used  or  to  t>e  used 
as  security  for  loans,  obligations,  and  mort- 
gages  insured  tx  griaranteed  imder  this  title. 
Sec.  1002.  Bxaminationb  and  Rbpoktb;  Au- 
dits— (a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act, 
each  institution  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System,  and  each  at  Its  agents,  at 
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such  tlniM  u  u>«  99aanX  Rax«l  Davslop- 
mant  Cradlt  Bowtl  mky  dvtannlDe,  abkll  Im 
nimlTiart  and  MMlltad  by  •aamUMn  or  tb« 
Farm  Oradlt  Administration  mad  by  MMltton 
of  tbe  Oaawal  Aooountlng  OOoc,  but  In  na 
eTont  shall  any  Mich  instttutlon  b«  OTamlnwl 
and  audited  I«m  ftaqnantly  than  once  a 
yaar.  If  tb*  Bneutlve  Dtnctor  intnrmlnw 
It  to  be  naoaMary  or  approprlata,  the  re- 
quired esamlaatlone  and  audita  may  be  made 
by  tndapandent  eartiaed  public  aeeonatanta, 
cartUad  by  a  ragulatory  authortty  at  a 
acate.  In  aooordanoe  with  ganarally  aooaptad 
axuUttnc  atandarda.  TJpen  request  of  the 
Bceeutlra  DIraotor  or  any  inatltutkia  of  the 
System,  etedlt  examlnem  shall  also  make 
wramtnartflni  of  any  organisation  other  than 
a  natkmal  bank,  to  which,  or  with  which, 
any  inatltutlon  of  the  Rural  Devakipintnt 
credit  System  eontemplatea  "»^>'*''g  a  loan 
or  discounting  paper  of  auch  organisation  or 
delegating  authority  under  this  title.  For 
the  purpoeea  of  thla  Act,  ezamlnets  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratloci  ahaU  be  subject 
to  the  aame  requlrementa,  responrtWllttea, 
and  penaltlea  a*  are  apfdloabla  to  eaamlnera 
tmder  the  Katlooal  Bank  Act.  the  Fsdaral 
neaerve  Act,  the  Fadeiml  J>epaalt  Insuranoa 
Aot.  and  other  provlBlona  of  law  and  ahall 
have  the  aame  powers  and  pctniegea  aa  are 
Teated  la  auch  enunlners  by  law.  A  report 
of  each  audit  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  System  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  b« 
made  by  the  Farm  Cradlt  Administration  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee  and  to 
the  CDngrsea  not  later  than  alz  montha  fol- 
lowing the  eloee  of  auch  flaeal  year.  Tb*  Fkrm 
Credit  Aclmtnlstratlon  ahaU  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  for  the  cost  of  performing  such 
audits. 

(b)  The  Federal  Rural  Development  Oedlt 
Board  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Oongraes 
at  the  end  of  each  calenrtar  year  on  the  oon- 
dltlon  of  econnmlc  growth  in  geographic 
areaa  of  the  country  In  which  It  operatea.  the 
condition  and  axperlenoe  of  the  Regional 
Banka  and  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Investment  Bqnallaatlon  Administration. 
"Hm  Board  sfaaU  Include  In  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  aetlcm  as 
It  deema  neceaaary  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  System. 
The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board  may  require  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency,  the  noglnnal 
Banka  and  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Inveetment  Bquallsatlon  Administration,  and 
the  DIatrlct  Riual  Development  Credit 
Agendea  to  aubmlt  to  It  almllar  ^^i^"*?  re- 
ports. 

Sbc.  1008.  CoNDrnoNS  or  Oth^  Bakks  4MD 
LsMBXifo  iNsmtmoMa. — The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  la  authcrlsed  and  directed, 
upoci  requaat  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnls- 
traUon  to  furnish  for  confidential  «Me  of  an 
Institution  of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  such  reporta,  reoorda,  and  other  in- 
formation aa  he  may  have  available  relating 
to  the  financial  condition  of  national  banka 
through,  for.  or  with  which  such  Institution 
of  the  System  haa  made  or  eontemplatea 
making  dlaoounta,  loana.  or  dtfegattooa  of 
power  and  to  make  such  further  eiamlna- 
tloo.  aa  may  be  agreed,  al  organlaatlona 
through,  for,  or  with  which  such  Instltutlan 
of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  Syatem  has 
made  or  eontsmpliatea  "'^^•'"g  dtoooonta. 
loaoa.  or  dslagatloaa  of  power. 

Sac.  1004.  OOMSSMT  TO  TRS  AVAILABaLrrT  ov 

Rsrovn  am  io  KsAMXitATiOMS. — Any  organi- 
sation oChsr  than  State  banks,  trust  oompa- 
maa,  and  aavlnga  aasodattona  ahall,  aa  con- 
dition precedent  to  aeeurlng  dlacount  priv- 
Uegea  or  aalsgatad  poweia  with  a  bank  of  the 
Rural  Development  Cradlt  Sjata^L,  file  with 
auch  bank  its  '»^**"'  ~»"— 'H  t^  t^rmff  tliT" 
by  Farm  Credit  Administration  examiners  aa 
may  be  directed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admlnla- 
tratton;  and  State  banka,  truat  companlaa. 
and  savings  aaaodatlona  may  be  required  in 


Uke  Tnannw  to  file  a  written  conaent  thaA 
reporta  of  their  evamlnatton  by  constituted 
State  anthoxttlee  may  be  f  uml^ied  by  ai»eh 
authorltlea  upon  the  requaat  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstratkm. 

Sac.  1006.  BavoMTs  ow  Ooinnnoits  ov  Im- 
aiiiu'iiuMS  RacHVUia  Loaiis  oa  Dbposttb  oa 
RsiwuntTSP  n>WBH. — ^The  saecuAlve  depart- 
ments, boards,  iraiiinlssliais.  and  Independ- 
ent aatabllahmenta  of  the  Qovamment  of 
the  United  Statea,  the  Federal  Depoelt  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  the  CcmptroUer  at  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of  the 
ftderat  Reaerve  System,  and  the  FMleral  Re- 
serve banka  are  aeverally  authorised  under 
such  ocndlttons  as  they  may  preacrlbe,  upon 
requeat  of  the  Farm  Credit  AAnlnlstratlon, 
to  make  available  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration or  to  any  institution  of  the  Rxual 
Development  Credit  System  In  confidence 
all  reports,  recorda.  or  other  Information  re- 
lating to  the  conditions  of  any  organisation 
to  which  auch  Institution  of  the  System  has 
made  or  contemplates  making  a  loan  or  for 
which  It  has  or  contemplates  discounting 
paper,  or  which  it  U  using  or  eontemplatea 
using  aa  a  custodian  of  securities  or  other 
credit  Instruments,  or  whlcb  K  is  using  as  or 
contemplates  using  aa  a  depoaltory,  or  to 
which  it  has  or  eontemplatea  delegating  pow- 
ers under  thla  title.  The  Federal  Reeerve 
banks  In  their  capacity  as  depositories, 
agents,  and  custodians  for  bonds,  debentures, 
and  other  obligations  lasued  by  the  banks  of 
the  Rival  Development  Credit  System  or 
book  entries  thereof  are  also  autharlsed  and 
directed,  upon  requeat  of  the  Farm  Ck«dlt 
Admlnlatratlon.  to  make  avaaiable  for  audit 
by  farm  credit  examiners  aU  appropriate 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  filea,  and 
other  papers. 

Sac.  1000.  JmuauiLTJuw. — Sach  InstttutlOD 
of  the  Rural  Devetopment  Credit  System 
shall  for  the  purpoeea  of  Jurladlctlon  be 
deemed  to  be  a  dtlaen  of  the  Staite.  com- 
monwealth.  or  Dlrtrlct  of  Oolucnbla  In  whlota 
ita  principal  oflkse  la  looMted.  No  dlstrtot  court 
of  the  United  St«tea  ahall  have  Jurtadlot*on 
of  any  action  or  suit  by  or  aealnst  any  tmM 
a<  local  genenU  government  or  any  private 
financing  institution  exerdalng  dMegwted 
powera  under  this  title,  upon  the  ground 
thsit  Irt  was  Inoorporaited  under  thla  tttle  or 
thMt  the  United  Statea  owna  any  atock  there- 
of, nor  shall  any  dlatrlot  court  ol  the  Umted 
StMtea  have  Jurladlctlon,  by  removal  or 
otherwtae,  of  any  suit  by  or  against  such 
insatutton  except  In  oases  by  or  against  the 
United  Steves  or  by  or  agslnst  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  and  except  In  cases  by  or 
against  any  receiver  or  oonaervaitor  of  any 
such  instmition  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  tttle. 

Sac.  1007.  8raTS  LaotsLATiDN. — Whenever 
It  la  determined  by  the  Fedeiml  Rural  De- 
velopment Oradtt  Agency,  or  by  Judicial  ded- 
aton,  thait  a  Stete  law  la  applloaMe  to  the 
(4>U«artioas  and  aecurl«*ea  authorised  to  be 
held  by  the  inatltutlona  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Oredtt  System  under  thla  tiUe, 
which  law  would  jMovlde  insoiBcient  protec- 
Uon  or  Inadequarte  aafeguarda  i«aln8t  kiaa  in 
the  even*  of  deflauK,  .the  Fsderal  Rural  De- 
velofMnant  Oedlt  Agency  may  declare  such 
obllgeftlons  or  securltlaa  to  be  mellglble  as 
secuxtty  tat  the  Issuaooe  of  new  notea,  bonds, 
debentures,  and  other  olHlgaMona  under  this 
Aot. 

Sac.  lOOe.  Tax  KxxMraoir.— The  Federal 
Rural  Development  OredM  Board,  the  Re- 
gional Banks,  and  the  Dlatrlot  Rural  De- 
vekjpmant  Credit  Agendas  ahaU  be  exempt 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  oorporate  in- 
come taxaa  and  from  ah  other  Federal,  State, 
and  looal«axss  except  thsl^  (1)  the  real  prop- 
er^ and  tangible  personal  property  al  such 
Board,  Banka.  and  Agendas  shaU  foe  subject 
to  Federal,  State,  sad  local  taxation  to  the 
aame  extent,  aooordlng  to  its  valtie,  as  other 
similar  property  held  by  other  peraoiM  is 
taxed,  (a)  the  Income  from  any  obUgatlons 


purchaaed  by  any  auch  Instttutlon  of  the 
Rural  Devetopment  Credit  Sytem  from  any 
Federal  or  State  govemmaotal  or  quasl- 
govemmental  body,  aad  any  ohHgatlon  la- 
aued  by  any  auch  Institution  of  the  Rural 
DerveloiHnen*  Credit  Sjatem  afaaU  l>e  subjsot 
to  Federal,  Starte,  and  local  taMitton  to  the 
aame  extent  as  the  Income  or  obUgaitlans  of 
prlvaite  coiporatlons  are  taxed:  and  (3)  the 
Regtonai  Banks  tiMOl  be  llaMe  for  the  tran- 
ohiae  tax  provided  in  aectlon  ftl4  at  this  Aot. 

Sac.  lOOB.  Nartrxx  or  OsuaanoKs. — (a) 
AU  ObUgatlons  issued  by  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board  or  Regional  Banks 
shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  aeeurtty,  for  all  fiduciary,  truat, 
and  public  funds  the  Investment  or  deposit 
of  whldi  ahall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  Staitea  or  of  any  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee thereof.  All  obligations  issued  by  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  puirsxiant 
to  this  Act  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
seouritlea  within  the  meaning  of  lawa  ad- 
ministered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
ComnUoalon,  to  the  aame  extent  aa  aecurltlea 
which  are  direct  obllgatlona  of  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  aa  to  jxlnclpal  or  intereat 
by  the  United  Statea. 

Sac.  1010.  AMXHOiODiTa  to  Othzb  Laws. — 
(a)  Section  5316  of  title  6.  United  SUtee 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(96)  Executive  Dlrect<X'  of  the  Rural  De- 
velofmient  Credit  Agency. 

"(96)  AdmlnlstratcK'  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Investment  Equalization  Administra- 
tion." 

(b)  Section  6316  of  tlUe  6,  United  SUtea 
Code  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(133)  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the 
Rural  Development   Credit  Agency." 

Sac.  1011.  SspAKAxnjTT. — If  any  provision 
of  thla  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  In  any  circumstances,  Is  brtd 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  auch  provision  to  other  per- 
sona or  in  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sac.  1013.  RssxsvATiON  or  Right  to  Amsmd 
oa  RxrsaL. — The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  any  provision  or  all  of  this  Aot  la  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Ssc.  1013.  AppmoraiATioNa. — (a)  Thwe  Is 
authorized  to  be  ai^roprlated  to  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000,000  annitally  for  not  to  exceed 
10  yeara  for  the  purchase  of  capital  stock 
of  the  Regional  Banks. 

(b)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  6300.000.000  annually  to  the 
Federal  Rural  Developntent  Investment 
Equalization  Administration  for  intereat  rate 
supplements  and  capital  augmentation  pay- 
ments authorized  xinder  aubtltle  Q  of  thla 
tlUe. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  fundk  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  by  subaectlona  (a)  and  (b), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  auch  addi- 
tional sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeea  of  thla  Act. 

COHBOLmATED  FaSM   AITD  RtnAX.  DXVKLOPMXNT 

Act 

SHOBT    KXFLANATION 

Title  I  of  thla  bill  would  amend  section 
306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1061  which  now  pro- 
vides for  loans  and  grants  for  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilltlea.  The  bill  would 
extend  ita  application  to  all  other  types  of 
rural  community  development  projecta.  That 
term  would  have  the  same  broad  ""^ning 
under  thla  TiUe  aa  it  haa  under  the  Ad- 
ministration'a  Rural  Revenue  Sharing  bill. 

Title  n  would  alao  provide  for  loana  and 
grants  to  borrowers  for  rural  development 
purpoeea.  Thla  title  la  modeled  after  the 
laws    applicable    to    the    cooperative    Fane 
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Credit  system,  but  unlike  that  system,  loans 
under  this  title  would   be   limited   to  bor- 
rowers unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 
SECnON-BT-SECnOK   explawation 

Title  I — Amendments  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 

Section  101.  Short  Title.  This  section 
would  change  the  title  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  the  "Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act." 

Section  103.  Loans  for  Rural  Devetopment 
Prajec-ts.  At  present,  section  306  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  authorizes  the  making  or  insuring  of 
loana  to  associations,  including  corporations 
not  operated  for  profit,  and  public  and  quasi- 
public  agencies  for  a  number  of  rural  devel- 
opment activities.  Including  water  and  drain- 
age and  waste  disposal  facilities.  Section  102 
of  the  bill  would  preserve  this  existing  au- 
thortty, but  extend  it  to  provide  for  the 
making  or  insuring  of  loans  to  any  prospec- 
tive borrower  for  any  rural  community  de- 
velopment project,  including  those  provid- 
ing employment  for,  as  well  as  those  serving 
farmers,  ranchers  farm  demands,  farm  la- 
borers and  other  rural  residents.  Section  104 
would  impoee  an  additional  requirement 
that  loans  under  thU  section  be  not  in- 
consistent with  an  areawlde  plan  of  a  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlonal  planning  and  development 
district. 

Section  103.  Grants  for  Rural  Development 
Projects.  Grants  at  present  under  section 
306  are  restricted  to  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal projects  This  section  would  extend  the 
authority  for  grants  to  other  rural  commu- 
nity development  projecta  and  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  grants  authorized  In 
any  fiscal  year  from  6100  mUllon  to  6300  mil- 
lion. 

Section  104.  Canaiatency  with  Comprehen- 
sive Plans.  Existing  authority  now  requlrea 
the  Secretary  to  determine,  before  making 
any  grant  for  a  water  or  waste  disposal  proj- 
ect, that  the  project  Is  consistent  with 
planned  development  under  State,  county,  or 
municipal  plans.  Section  104  of  the  loll] 
would  extend  this  requirement  to  other 
rxiral  community  develc^ment  projects  and 
specifically  require  that  for  the  purpoeea  of 
loans  and  grante.  all  proposed  projects  be 
consistent  with  plans  of  multi-Jurlsdlctional 
agenciee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  area 
lU  which  the  proposed  project  Is  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

Section  106.  Definitions.  This  section — 

(1)  Redefines  r\iral  areas  as  used  in  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  to  exclude  any  area  In 
any  city  or  town  which  has  a  population  in 
excess  of  35.000  inhabitants  and  any  ur- 
banized or  urbanizing  area  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto.  Existing  law  excludes  any 
area  in  any  city  or  town  which  has  a  popu- 
lation  In  excess   of   5.500   inhabitants;    and 

(3)  Defines  the  term  "rural  conununlty 
development  projecta"  in  exactly  the  terms 
used  In  the  Administration's  Rural  Revenue 
Sharing  blU. 

Section  106.  Reorganization.  This  section 
would  divide  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Into  a  Farm  Development  Administra- 
tion and  a  Rural  Enterprise  and  Community 
Development  Administration  and  place  these 
two  Administrations  under  an  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture — Rural  De- 
velopment Credit,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Like  the  other  Assistant  Secretaries 
he  would  be  compensated  at  Level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Pay  Schedule,  which  Is  currently 
•38,000  per  annum.  The  admlnlstrat<H^  of  the 
two  new  Administrations  would  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
They  would  be  In  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  which  is  currently  636.000  per 
annum. 


Title  II — Federal  Rural  DeveUypment  Credit 
System 

Subtitle  A — Findings  and  Purpose, 
Definitions 

Section  301.  Findirigs  and  Purpose.  Tills 
section  makes  findings  with  respect  to  the 
Importance  of  failing  and  forestry  and  the 
need  of  the  farm  family  and  the  Nation  for 
healthy  riu^  communities  with  adequate 
community  facilities.  It  Ls  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  such 
faclUtles. 

Section  303.  De/lnitioiu.  This  section  de- 
fines "Rural  Development  Credit  System," 
"rural  area,"  "rural  development  purpose," 
"local  general  government,"  "Regional  Bank," 
"region,"  "Federal  Rural  Development  Cred- 
it Board,"  "District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency,"  "partlclpatllng  Institution," 
■Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agjency," 
"Executive  Director,"  and  "financial  assist- 
ance." 

The  term  "rural  area"  is  defined  as  any  area 
within  a  State  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  which  Is  not  part  of,  or  con- 
tiguous to,  any  municipality  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  35,000  or  more,  but  this  definition 
may  be  broadened  by  regulation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Board  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urtan  Development,  If  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  action  because  of  special 
circumstances  applicable  to  such  areas  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  pumose  of  the  Act. 

The  term  "rural  development  purpose" 
means  any  public  or  private  project  that  will 
contribute  to  a  reasonable  national  grovrth 
policy  and  to  the  enhancement  of  any  rural 
GO'ea  as  a  place  to  live. 

The  Rural  Development  Credit  System  con- 
sists of  the  following — 

(1)  A  supervisory  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  whose  chief  executive  of- 
ficer Is  called  the  Executive  Director,  and 
whose  policy-making  board  Is  called  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Board; 

(2)  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Invest- 
ment Equalization  Administration  to  provide 
subsidies  for  rural  development  purposes; 
and 

(3)  the  following  Institutions  which  will 
make  loans  for  rural  development  purposes: 

(a)  Participating  institutions  (also  known 
as  Participating  Rural  Development  Fi- 
nancial Institutions) — Any  local  bank  or 
other  financial  Institution  or  any  unit  of  lo- 
cal government,  which  applies  to  be,  and  is 
designated  a  participating  institution  under 
Subtitle  C; 

(b)  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies — Any  financial  agency  of  a  multl- 
Jvuisdlctlonal  planning  and  development  dis- 
trict or  a  State  upon  application  to,  and  des- 
ignation by  the  appropriate  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank  under  Subtitle  D. 
These  would  be  chartered  as  instrumental- 
ities of  the  United  States;  and 

(c)  10  Regional  Banks  (also  known  as  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Banks)  es- 
tablished in  section  601. 

In  addition,  "cooperating  financial  In- 
stitutions" as  described  in  section  404(c)  may 
participate  in  loans  on  behalf  of  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies. 

Subtitle  B — Borrowers  and  Availability 
of  Loans 

Section  301.  Availability  of  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit.  This  section  provides  that  any 
borrower  for  a  rural  development  purpose 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  credit  servlcee  of 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  Institu- 
tions serving  Its  area. 

Section  303.  Eligibility.  The  ellglbUUy  of 
potential  borrowers  Is  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  and 


m  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  the  policies  prescribed 
by  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board.  Loans  are  restricted  to  borrowers  who 
cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

Section  303.  Terms  and  Conditions.  Loan 
terms  and  oondltlons  are  to  be  established 
by  the  appropriate  RegloiMil  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Bank  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regtdatlons  of  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  and  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 

Section  304.  Security.  The  amount  of  ae- 
eurtty to  be  required  would  be  determined 
by  the  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency. 

Section  306.  Required  Purchase  of  Capital 
Stock.  This  section  requires  each  borrower 
to  purchase  stock  In  the  District  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  In  the  amount  of 
5  to  10  percent  of  the  loon  as  determined 
by  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board. 

Subtitle  C — ^Participating  Institutions 
Section  401.  Desigyiation.  Any  bank  or 
other  financial  Institution  mnWng  loans  In 
rural  areas  for  rural  development  purposes 
and  any  unit  of  local  general  government 
shall,  upon  application,  be  conaldered  for 
designation  as  a  Participating  Rural  Devel- 
opment Financial  Inatltutlon  hereinafter 
called  "Participating  Institution." 

Section  402.  Functions  of  Participating  In- 
stitutions. Participating  Institutions  are  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  borrow  from  and  make  loans  for  Dis- 
trict Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies; 

(2)  make  loans  guaranteed  or  insured  by 
a  Regional  Rural  Development  Credit  Bank; 

(3)  issue  obligations  for  purchase  by  the 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies; 
and 

(4)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Dis- 
trict Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  may 
delegate. 

Section  403.  Endorsement  by  Participating 
Institutions.  This  section  requires  partici- 
pating Institutions  to  endorse  and  assume 
full  responsibility  for  obllgattons  discounted 
by  them  to  the  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency. 

Section  404.  Purchase  of  Capital  Stock. 
Borrowers  from  participating  institutions 
are  required  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agen- 
cy under  which  the  participating  insti- 
tution operates  in  the  amount  of  5  to 
10  percent  of  any  loan  made  to  them  on 
behalf  of  the  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency.  In  addition,  the  Institution 
would  be  required  to  own  capital  stock  in 
the  District  Rural  Development  Oedlt 
Agency  In  an  amount  equal  to  ocie  percent 
of  the  outstanding  loans  in  which  It  has 
n&rticlpated  on  behalf  of  such  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency.  Any  financial 
Institution  making  rural  development  loans 
may,  without  deeignatlon  as  a  participating 
Institution,  (I)  purchase  voting  stock  In 
the  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency,  and  (3)  participate  in  loans  on  be- 
half of  such  agency  as  a  "cooperating  finan- 
cial institution." 

Section  405.  Governance  of  Participating 
Iristitutions.  This  section  provides  for  rules 
and  regulations  governing  participating  In- 
stitutions. 

Section  406.  Certificates  of  Participation 
Each  participating  institution  Is  to  receive 
a  certificate  certifying  that  It  la  an  oBlclal 
participating  rural  development  financial  In- 
stitution. Designation  of  participating  tnsti- 
tutions  Is  subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal 
Rural    Revelopment    Credit    Board. 

Subtitle  D — District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies 

Section  501.  Designation  and  Charters.  Any 
financial  agency  of  a  multi-Jurlsdlctlonal 
planning  and  development  district  of  a  State 
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m&y  upon  Application  to.  and  approval  by, 
the  Regional  Rural  Development  CSredlc  Bank 
serving  tta  area,  be  designated  a  District 
Rural  Development  Oedlt  Agency  and 
chartered  as  an  UutrumentalKy  of  the  United 
States.  DlaMct  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  may  be  required  to  pxirchaae  stock 
In  the  Regional  Rxiral  Development  Credit 
Bank  In  suoh  amoxint  as  may  be  required  by 
such  Bank  as  a  condition  of  approval.  The 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  may  veto  the  tip- 
proval  of,  and  Is  to  prescribe  the  organiza- 
tion, management,  and  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of.  any  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Ag«noy. 

Sections  fi03,  503.  and  504.  Governing  Board, 
General  Corporate  Potoers,  and  Capital  Stock. 
These  sections  deal  with  the  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors, the  general  corporate  powers,  and 
the  capital  stock  of  the  District  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agencies.  The  number, 
tarms,  qualifications,  and  election  of  Board 
Members  would  be  In  accordance  with  State 
law  and  Its  Federal  charter. 

Section  506.  Application  of  Earnings.  This 
section  provides  for  the  manner  in  which 
earnings  of  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  after  providing  for  valuation 
reserves  against  loan  assets,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  restoration  of  capital  impairment, 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  surplus 
accounts  and  stock  participation  or  cash  dis- 
tributions. 

Section  506.  Loam  by  District  Hural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agencies.  This  section  au- 
thorizes District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  to  make  loans  for  rural  develop- 
ment purposes  through  participating  insti- 
tutions or  directly  in  any  rural  area  in  which 
there  is  no  participating  institution  able 
and  willing  to  supply  the  credit  needs  of 
the  applicant.  Loans  would  bear  interest 
and  be  subject  to  other  terms  and  conditions 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agency  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency. 

Section  607.  Other  Services.  This  section 
authorizes  each  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  financial  related  services  to  bor- 
rowers, applicants  and  participants. 

Subtitle  E — Regional  rural  development 
credit  banks 

Section  601.  Estahlithment.  Title.  Number 
This  section  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  ten  Regional  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banks. 

Section  603.  Corporate  Potoers.  This  section 
provides  for  the  corporate  powers  of  each  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Bank. 

Section  803.  Regional  Rural  Development 
Credit  Bank  Stock.  This  section  provides  for 
the  Issuance  by  the  Bank  of  various  classes 
of  voting  and  non-voting  stock  and  evidences 
of  indebtedness,  and  for  the  application  of 
the  earnings  of  the  Bank. 

Section  604.  Loans.  The  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks  are  authorized  to— 

(1)  finance  real  or  personal  property, 
working  capital,  and  operating  expenses  in 
connection  with  loans  of  the  District  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agencies  to  finance  any 
rural  development  purpose  project; 

(2)  provide  financing  for  the  construction 
or  UnfM-ovement  of  any  rural  development 
purpose  project;  and 

(3)  Insure  rural  development  purpose 
project  construction  improvement  or  expan- 
sion borrowers  against  damage  or  casualty 
loss  In  connection  with  such  project. 

Section  606.  Interest  Rates  and  Other 
Charges.  Financing  by  Regional  Rural  Devel- 
opment Credit  Banks  shall  bear  Interest  and 
be  on  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  it  being  the  objective  to  provide 
such  financing  at  the  lowest  reasonable  cost 
on  a  sound  business  basis. 


Section  606.  Eligibility.  Financing  and  In- 
surance provided  by  this  title  would  be  made 
available  to  any  applicant  therefor  if — 

(1)  the  application  is  endorsed  by  the 
multl-Jurlsdictional  governmental  planning 
and  development  district,  if  any,  established 
by  the  legislature  or  Governor  of  the  State 
certifying  that  the  proposed  project  is  con- 
sistent with  the  current  comprehensive  de- 
velopment plan  for  such  district; 

(2)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  the 
project  will  not  result  In  the  geographic 
transfer  of  employment  or  business  activities 
now  provided  by  the  applicant; 

(3)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  needed  financial 
assistance  from  other  private  or  public 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  conditions; 

(4)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  be 
can  meet   the  scheduled  payments; 

(5)  the  applicant  demonstrates  that  the 
project  will  operate  primarily  in  a  rural  area 
for  the  benefit  of  rural  residents  and 
promises  to  make  a  net  Increase  in  number 
of  Jobs,  quality  of  life,  or  median  family  in- 
come in  the  rural  areas  served; 

(6)  the  applicant  demonstrates  and  cer- 
tifies that  neither  the  project  nor  Its  person- 
nel or  employees  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  the  religious  or  partisan  political 
activities. 

Section  607.  Security.  Loans  are  to  be 
secured  by  the  best  security  available  and 
by  the  endorsement  of  the  appropriate  Dis- 
trict Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  and 
participating  institution. 

Section  608.  Services  Related  to  Borrowers' 
Operations.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Regional  Rural  Development  Credit  Banks 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies,  par- 
ticipating Institutions,  loan  applicants,  and 
other  financial  Institutions  in  rural  areas. 

Section  608.  Loans  Through  Agencies,  Par- 
ticipating Institution.  The  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Banks  are  to  make  fi- 
nancial assistance  available  to  eligible  bor- 
rowers through  District  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agencies  and  participating  Institu- 
tions In  the  area  served  by  such  bank.  If  no 
District  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
or  participating  institution  is  available  to 
handle  the  application,  the  bank  may  make 
the  loan  through  any  other  financial  institu- 
tion or  directly  to  the  borrower.  The  appli- 
cant shall  purchase  stock  of  the  bank  In  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  $5.00  and  not 
more  than  $10.00  for  each  $100  of  the  loan 
proceeds. 

Section  610.  Eligibility  of  Financial  Institu- 
tions. The  eligibility  of  any  financial  institu- 
tion to  receive  or  handle  loans  for  any 
Regional  Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  Is 
to  t>e  determined  by  such  bank  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  and  in  fiMXK>rdance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  Rur«a  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
Such  institutions  shall  be  eligible  to  borrow 
from  such  Regional  Bank. 

Section  611.  Boards  of  Directors.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  12-member  bipartisan 
Board  of  Directors  for  each  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank.  Different  methods 
are  provided  for  their  appointment  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank 
held  by  the  Executive  Director.  The  Board 
would  elect  a  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers and  would  elect  a  President  who  would 
be  an  ex-ofllclo  member  of  the  Board  and 
such  other  officials  and  employees  as  may 
be  required  for  the  necessary  and  effective 
operation  of  the  Bank  Members  would  re- 
ceive $100  for  each  day  spent  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  but  not  more 
than  $7,500  In  any  year.  A  Board  member  who 
was  an  official  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  would  not  receive  pay. 

Section  612.  Capitalization  of  Regional 
Rural  Development  Credit  Banks  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  of  each  Reg- 


ional Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  to  is- 
sue its  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  of  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  System  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board. 
The  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  pur- 
chase non-voting  stock  in  the  same  amount 
the  Bank  is  authorized  tx>  issue. 

Section  613.  Governance  of  Policies,  Pro- 
grams and  Procedures  of  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks.  The  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board  is  to  establish 
regulations  to  govern  the  programs  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Regional  Rural  Development 
Credit  Banks  during  any  period  in  which  the 
Executive  Director  holds  stock  in  such  bank, 
but  the  banks  are  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  acting  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions in  all  their  actions. 

Section  614.  Stock  Purchased  by  Executive 
Director,  Retirement,  Franchise  Tax,  Revolv- 
ing Fund.  This  section  authorizes  the  Execu- 
tive Director  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  purchase  stock  In  any  Regloneil  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Bank  to  help  such  bank  in- 
augurate  lending  operations,  or  meet  emer- 
gency credit  needs  of  borrowers.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  may  require  the  bank  to  retire 
this  stock  whenever  It  has  resources  available 
and  the  need  for  such  Investment  Is  reduced 
for  any  year  or  part  thereof  In  which  the 
Executive  Director  holds  stock  in  the  bank. 
The  bank,  after,  making  provision  for  reserve 
and  surplus  funds  as  provided  in  section 
603(e).  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  a 
franchise  tax  equal  to  the  lower  of,  (I)  25 
percent  of  its  net  earnings,  or  (2)  a  rate  of 
return  based  on  the  average  annual  rate  of 
Interest  on  certain  public  debt  Issues  of  the 
United  States  and  the  number  of  days  such 
stock  Is  outstanding  during  the  year. 

Section  616.  Subscription  by  the  United 
States  of  Initial  and  Additional  Capital.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  deposit  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  temporary 
use  of  any  Regional  Rural  Development  Cre- 
dit Bank  to  earn  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding the  current  rate  charged  for  other 
Government  deposits  or  5  percent,  whichever 
is  lower. 

Section  616.  Power  to  Borrow,  Issue  Notes, 
Bonds,  Debentures  and  Other  Obligations. 
This  section  authorized  each  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank  to  borrow  money 
in  such  sums  as  it  nmy  determine. 

Section  617.  Aggregate  of  Obligations,  Col- 
lateral. This  section  limits  the  long  term  ob- 
ligations of  Regional  Rural  Development 
Credit  Banks  to  twenty  times  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  all  the  Regional  Banks  primarily 
liable  thereon,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
shall  establish  by  regulation. 

Each  bank  Is  to  maintain  free  from  any 
lien  or  other  pledge  notes  representing  loans 
made  under  the  authority  oT  this  Act.  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  other  readily 
marketable  securities  or  caah  In  an  aggregate 
value  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  long-term 
obligations  for  which  the  Bank  Is  primarily 
liable. 

Section  618.  Liability  of  Banks.  Each  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  would 
be  liable  on  its  own  obligations  and  for  inter- 
est payments  on  obligations  of  other  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Banks.  In 
addition  each  such  Bank  would  be  primarily 
liable  for  the  portion  of  any  Issue  of  oon- 
solidated  obligations  made  on  Its  behalf  and 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  additional  sums  when  called  upon 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  to  make  payments  of  Intereeit  or  prin- 
cipal which  any  other  such  bank  primarily 
liable  therefor  Is  unsible  to  make 

Section  619.  Finance  Committee.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  a  finance  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Presidents  of  the  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Banks  to  determine  the 
amount,  maturities,  rates  of  interest  and  par- 
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tlolpaitlon  by  the  several  banks  In  each  laaue 
of  Joint  or  consolidated  obllgatlooa. 

Section  620.  Bonds  as  Investments.  Bonds 
and  other  similar  obligations  Issued  \mder 
the  authcrlty  of  this  title  shall  be  lawful  In- 
vestments for  a  fiduciary  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  all  public  depoatts. 

Section  631.  Purchase  and  Sale  by  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Obllgatlona  iBsued  under 
this  title  may  be  bought  and  sold  by  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System:  and 
(to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
lUnltations  ■■  are  placed  upon  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  State,  county,  district  and  munic- 
ipal bonds  under  section  14(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act)  by  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

Section  632.  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Obliga- 
tions. Each  Regional  Rural  Development 
Credit  Bank  may  purchase  Ua  own  obliga- 
tions and  the  obligations  of  any  other  such 
bank  and  may  provide  for  the  sale  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  It  or  Issued  Jointly  with  one 
or  nnore  othn  such  banks.  The  sales  agency 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System  Is  to  be  utilized 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  the  purchsse  and 
sale  of  these  obligations. 

Section  633.  Fiscal  Agency.  This  section 
provides  for  a  fiscal  agency  to  be  established 
by  the  Regional  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banks  to  carry  out  such  of  their  functions 
relating  to  the  issuance,  marketing  and  han- 
dling of  obligations  as  may  be  required. 

Section  634.  Merger  of  Similar  Banks.  This 
section  authorizes  merger  of  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Banks  upon  approval  of 
the  majority  of  their  stockholders  and  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency. 

Section  636.  Board  of  Directors  for  Merged 
Bank.  The  board  of  directors  for  a  merged 
bank  shall  be  composed  of  directors  elected 
by  the  boards  of  the  banks  being  merged;  but 
the  bylaws  of  the  merged  bank  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  and  subject  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board  provide  for  a  dif- 
ferent number  of  directors,  selected  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Section  636.  Voluntary  Liquidation,  In- 
solvency. This  section  prohibits  any  Institu- 
tion of  the  system  from  going  into  volun- 
tary liquidation  without  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
and  for  appointment  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  a  conservator  for  any  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Bank  which  becomes  In- 
solvent. 

Subtitle  F — ^Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency 

Section  701.  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency.  Executive  Director.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  an  Independent  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  to  be  headed  by  an  Executive 
Director  and  to  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  programs  provided  for  in  this  title. 

Section  703.  Appointment  of  Executive  Di- 
rector, Salary  and  Expense  Allotoance.  The 
Executive  Director  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board, 
except  that  during  any  period  In  which  he 
holds  stock  m  any  Regional  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Bank  his  appointment  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President  and  he 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
His  compensation  would  be  fixed  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  positions  In  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Pay  Schedule  which  currently  U 
$38,000  per  annum. 

Section  703.  Compliance  loith  Board  Orders. 
The  Executive  Director  is  to  carry  out  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Riual  Development 
Credit  Board. 

Section  704.  Rural  Development  Credit  Or- 
ganization. The  Executive  Director  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  employ  personnel. 

Section  706.  Seal.  This  section  provides  for 
a  seal  of  the  Federal  Rural  Develc^msnt 
Credit  Agency  to  be  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  to  be  Judlclslly  noted. 


Section  706.  Administrative  Expense.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Federal  Rural  Devel- 
opment credit  Agency  to  make  necessary 
expenditures  for  proper  administration  of  the 
Act. 

Section  707.  Allocation  of  Expenses.  This 
section  provides  for  the  assessment  of  the 
Institutions  at  the  system  for  their  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  administering 
this  title.  During  the  first  five  fiscal  years 
of  operation  appropriations  would  be  au- 
thorlsad  to  augment  such  assessments.  At  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Agency  would  re- 
determine the  appropriate  assessment  for 
each  institution  and  appropriate  adjustments 
would  be  made. 

Section  708.  Enumerated  Powers.  This  sec- 
tion en\imerates  the  powers,  functions,  and 
responElbilltiee  of  the  Fedwal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency.  In  general  they  provide 
for  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  sys- 
tem. Tbey  include  provisions  for  modifying 
the  territory  of  any  Regional  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Bank,  Issuing  Federal  charters 
for  institutions  of  the  system,  and  making  in- 
vestments In  stock  of  the  institutions  of  the 
S3wtem  out  of  stock  subscribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  requiring  the 
retirement  of  such  stock. 

Section  70B.  Special  Powers.  This  provision 
authorizes  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  to  purchase  or  sell  any  obliga- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  government  Issued 
wholly  or  partly  to  finance  any  runH  devel- 
opment purpose  project,  facility  or  service; 
otherwise  finance  any  such  project;  facility 
or  service;  or  make  loans  to  facilitate  eco- 
nomic, physical  and  social  development  In 
rural  areas. 

Section  710.  Technical  Assistance.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  to  employ  personnel  qualified 
in  a  number  of  specific  fields  related  to  the 
agency's  activities,  and  to  give,  or  provide 
for  giving,  necessary  technical  assistance  to 
applicants  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

Section  711.  Delegation  of  Duties  and 
Powers  to  Institutions  of  the  System.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  to  delegate  to  any  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  or 
any  District  Rural  DeveloiHnent  Credit  Agen- 
cy any  of  its  duties  with  respect  to  such  bank 
or  agency,  and  provides  for  the  redelegatlon 
of  any  duties  of  any  Institution  of  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  System. 

Section  712.  Agreements  for  Sharing  Loeses. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  Regional  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Banks  to  share  gains  and  losses 
on  securities  held  therefor  or  acquired  In 
liquidation  thereof. 

Section  713.  First  Lien.  The  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Agency,  the  Regional 
Rural  Development  Credit  Banks,  the  District 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agencies,  and 
participating  institutions  are  each  given  a 
first  lien  on  stock  Issued  by  them  (except  in 
the  case  of  stock  held  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  for 
the  payment  of  any  liability  of  the  stock- 
holder to  any  such  entity  or  entitles. 

Subtitle  G — Federal  Rural  Development  In- 
vestment Equalisation  Admlnlstraton 

Section  801.  Findings  and  Policy.  This  sec- 
tion finds  that  incentive  payments  are  needed 
for  rural  community  development  and  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  such  payments. 

Section  802.  Investment  in  Rural  Develop- 
ment. This  section  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board  of  a  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Investment  Equalization  Administra- 
tion, independent  of  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  and  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Banks,  to  carry  out 
programs  of  Interest  supplements  and  capi- 
tal augmentation  payments. 


Section  803.  Administrator.  The  Rtiral  De- 
velopment Investment  Equalization  Admin- 
istration would  be  headed  by  an  Adminis- 
trator appK>ln>ted  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board,  except  that  during 
any  period  that  the  Executive  Director  holds 
any  stock  In  any  of  the  Regonal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks,  his  appointment 
woiild  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  would  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  He  would  be  compensated  at 
Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Pay  Schedule, 
which  currently  Is  $38,000  per  annum. 

Section  804.  Aural  Development  Interest 
Supplements,  Eligibilty  and  Amount.  Any 
borrower  of  any  Institution  of  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  who  can- 
not pay  from  project  earnings  in  any  fiscal 
year  the  full  amount  of  the  annual  Interest 
on  his  loan  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  at  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year  an  Interest  supplement 
equivalent  to  the  amount  by  which  the  In- 
terest due  exceeds  the  greater  of  (1)  the 
amount  which  can  be  paid  from  project  earn- 
ings, or  (2)  one  percent  of  the  loan. 

Section  806.  Aural  Development  Capital 
Augmentation  Payments,  Elgibility  and 
Amount.  Any  borrower  or  person  eligible  to 
borrow  from  any  institution  of  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  System  who  has  con- 
structed or  acquired  Improvements  to  real 
property  and  necessary  equipment  and  work- 
ing capital  to  establish  and  operate  a  new  or 
expanded  rural  community  facility  or  serv- 
ice may  apply  for  a  Rural  Development  capi- 
tal augmentation  payment.  The  amount  of 
any  such  payment  shall  not  exceed  the  cur- 
rent discounted  value  of  the  amount  by 
which — 

(1)  tlxe  annual  amortization  payment  ac- 
tually due  on  any  Indebtedness  exceeds; 

(2)  the  annual  amortization  payment  that 
could  be  made  out  of  earnings  from  prudent 
operation  of  the  project. 

Section  806.  Supervision  by  Farm  Credit 
Adminstration.  Investigating,  accounting, 
and  administrative  auditing  services  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  would  be  uti- 
lized on  a  relmbureeable  basis  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Devalopment  Investment  Equall- 
zaOoQ  Administration  and  the  Federal  Rural 
Developmsnt  Credit  Agency. 

Section  807.  £xamiTiat1on  of  Books  of  Ac- 
count. As  a  condltlwi  of  approval  of  any  ap- 
plication tHe  applicant  would  be  required  to 
keep  bis  books  of  account  open  at  all  times 
for  wxamlnaMon  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  ttie  General  Accounting  CHBee. 

Subtitle  H — ^Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board 

Section  901.  Federal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board.  This  section  creates  a  biparti- 
san Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
composed  of  17  members.  Fifteen  meoiberB, 
each  from  a  different  State,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  tlie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  member 
would  be  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  the  Farm  Credit  Board,  and 
one  member  would  be  the  Governor  of  ttxe 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Executive 
Dtrecrtcn-  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Investment  Equali- 
zation  Administration   would   be   ex-offleio 

Appointed  nvembcrs  would  serve  for  terms 
of  six  years  except  that  in  case  of  the  first 
members  appointed,  six  would  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  six  years,  six  woxild  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  four  years,  and  three  would  be 
appointed  for  terms  of  two  years.  Appointed 
members  would  receive  $300  per  day  for  not 
more  than  75  days  of  meetings  each  year. 

Section  902.  Poxcera of  the  Board.  The  Board 
would  establish  the  general  policy  for  all 
Institutions  of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
Systam. 

Ssctkxx  903.  Indirect  Participation  by 
Private  Financial  Sources  The  Board  Is  au- 
thorlBsd  on  behalf  of  the  Regional  Rural  D»- 
velofxnent  Ck«dit  Banks  and  the  other  instl- 
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tutlona  of  tlie  System  to  Issue  tx»ds,  deben- 
tur«e  and  other  obUgadoiiA,  buy  and  aell 
aecurltlea  It  has  issued  or  guaranteed,  Invest 
funds  not  needed  In  its  flnanrlng  operatloos 
in  such  property  as  the  Board  may  determine, 
and  guarantee  securities  In  which  It  has 
Invested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
sale.  The  Board  would  utilize  on  a  relm- 
bitfaable  basis  the  seciirlty  selling  ageitcy 
services  of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  the  obllgatloos  Issued 
by  the  Boturd  on  behalf  of  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  all  amounts  so  guaranteed. 

Section  904.  Federal  Payments  to  the  Board. 
With  reepect  to  such  amounts  of  loans  of 
the  Regional  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banlu  as  may  be  specified  In  appropriation 
Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
annual  payments  to  the  Board  In  such 
amounts  as  are  necessa^  to  (1)  reimburse 
the  Federal  Rural  Development  Investment 
Equalization  Administration  for  needed 
Interest  supplements  and  rural  capital 
augmentation,  and  (3)  subacrlbe  to  stocks 
of  Regional  Rural  Developn^ent  Credit  Banks 
that  may  be  tendered  by  the  Board. 

9ectlc»i  905.  Federal  Iruurance  of  Obliga- 
tions to  the  Board,  nils  section  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure  any 
obligation  insured  or  purchased  by  the  Board. 
Five  million  dollars  Is  authorized  to  be 
i4>proprlated  as  initial  capital  for  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  to  carry  out  such  insurance. 
All  premiums  charged  for  such  Insurance 
would  be  depoolted  in  the  fund.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  wrsuld  have  the  same  functions, 
[XTwers  and  duties  as  under  the  Consolidated 
ntfm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  such 
simu  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  re^wnslbllltles  under  this  title. 

Subtitle  I — General  Provisions 

Section  1001.  Financial  and  Other  Super- 
vision. The  Rural  Development  Credit  System 
would  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
aU  procedures  relating  to  financial  obliga- 
tions. Including  audits,  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Enterprise  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Administration  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
praisal of  real  and  personal  property  for  se- 
curity purposes. 

Section  1003.  Examinationa  and  Reports. 
Auditi.  "nils  section  provides  for  examina- 
tions and  audits  by  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion examiners  and  General  Accounting  OfDce 
auditors,  and  reports  to  Congress  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board. 

Section  1003.  Conditions  of  Other  Banks 
and  tending  Institutions.  The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  la  required  upon  request  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  to — 

(1)  furnish  for  confidential  use  of  any  in- 
stitution of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System  any  information  be  may  have  relat- 
ing to  the  financial  condition  of  national 
banks  through  which  such  institution  makes 
loans;  and 

(3)  make  such  further  examination  as  may 
be  agreed  of  organizations  through  which 
such  Institution  makes  loans. 

Section  1004.  Consent  to  the  AvailabUity  of 
Report*  and  to  Kxaminations.  This  section 
requires  any  organization  seeking  discount 
privileges  or  delegated  powers  from  a  bank 
of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  System  to 
consent  to  examination  by  Farm  Credit  ex- 
aminers or.  In  the  case  of  State  banks,  trust 
companies  and  savings  associations,  to  per- 
mit State  authorities  to  furnish  reports  of 
their  examinations  upon  request  of  tixe  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 


Section  1005.  Reports  on  Conditions  of  In- 
stitutions Receiving  Loans  or  Deposits  or  Re- 
delegated  Powers.  This  section  authorizes 
various  agencies  to  furnish  Information  to 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  or  any  in- 
stitution of  the  Rural  Development  Credit 
System. 

Section  1006.  Jurisdiction.  Each  institution 
of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  System 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  Jurisdiction  be 
deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State,  Com- 
monwealth, or  District  of  Columbia  in  which 
its  principal  office  is  located. 

Section  1007.  State  Legislation.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  to  declare  obligations  or 
securities  to  be  Ineligible  as  collateral  under 
this  Act  where  the  State  law  applicable  to 
suoh  obligations  provides  insufBdent  proitec- 
tlon  In  the  event  of  default. 

Section  1008.  Tax  Exemption.  The  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Board,  the  Re- 
gional Rural  Development  Credit  Banks,  and. 
the  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  are  to  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  corporate  Income  taxes  and 
from  all  other  Federal,  atate,  and  local  taxes, 
except  that — 

(1)  their  real  and  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty shall  be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  similar  property  held 
by  other  persons; 

(2)  the  Income  from  any  obligations  pur- 
chased by  them  from  any  Federal  or  State 
governmental  or  quasi  governmental  body 
and  from  obligations  issued  by  them  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  income  or  obli- 
gations of  private  ccrporatlons  are  taxed; 
and 

{3)  the  Regional  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banks  are  liable  for  the  franchise  tax  pro- 
vided for  in  section  614  of  this  Act. 

Section  lOOB.  Nature  of  Obligations.  All 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Board  or  Regional  Rural 
Development  Credit  Banks  shall  be  lawful 
Investments  for  all  fiduciaries. 

Section  1010.  Compensation.  This  section 
amends  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
place  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Development  Investment 
Equalization  Administration  In  t«vel  TV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  which  currently  is 
•38,000  per  cuanum,  and  to  place  the  Deputy 
Executive  Director  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency  In  Level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  which  currently  is  $36,000  per  an- 
num. 

Section  1011.  Separability.  This  section 
provides  that  If  any  provision  of  the  Act  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Section  1012.  Reservation  of  Right  to 
Amend  or  Repeal.  This  section  reeerves  the 
right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Act. 

Section  1013.  Appropriations.  This  section 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of — 

(a)  $200  million  annually  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  years  for  the  purchase  of  capital 
stock  In  the  Regional  Banks  by  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Credit  Agency; 

(b)  »300  million  annually  to  the  Federal 
Rural  Development  Investment  Equalization 
Administration  for  Interest  supplements  and 
capital  augmentation  payments;  and 

(c)  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.. 

row  the  consolmatkd  fabm  and  auvai. 
dcvrjOpukkt  act  woitu)  work 

The  legislation  puts  major  emphasis  on  re- 
gional planning  by  rural  counties  for  their 
own,  mutual  good. 

It  would  give  each  of  these  district  plan- 
ning agencies  a  financial  office. 

This  office  would  process  appUoatlons  for 


loan  assistance  for  new  industry,  community 
facilities,  or  such  things  as  housing  develop- 
ments by  non-profit  organizations. 

Local  bankers,  who  have  a  big  stake  In 
the  success  of  rural  development,  could  be- 
come members  of  the  system,  and  become 
centers  for  Initial  processing  of  loans. 

Let's  assume  that  a  manufacturer  wanted 
to  build  a  small  factory  In  Alma,  Georgia.  He 
would  make  application  to  the  member  Ijank 
at  his  choice. 

Many  small  town  banks  do  not  have  the 
financial  resources  to  handle  major  capital 
loans,  but  the  banker  then  goes  to  the  dis- 
trict finance  office  to  see  if  he  can  get  help  In 
financing  the  loan. 

If  the  manufacturer  cannot  qiiallfy  for 
normal  loan  asalatance.  and  cannot  find  a 
local  banker  member  of  the  system,  he  can 
go  directly  to  the  finance  agency  of  the  re- 
gional county  {riannlng  agency's  finance  >fflce. 

When  the  loan  proposal  Is  filed  with  the 
regional  development  agency  of  a  group  of 
counUes.  It  will  be  checked  to  see  If  the  type 
of  development  desired  is  consistent  with 
the  overall  plan  of  the  multi-county  district. 

The  local  bank  can  then  make  a  portion  of 
the  loan,  and  the  district  financial  office  picks 
up  what  would  probably  be  the  largest  share. 

Or,  the  local  banker  could  discount  the 
loan  paper  with  the  financial  office. 

Or,  Instead  of  a  participating  loan,  the  fi- 
nancial agency  could  handle  the  entire 
amount,  rather  than  having  the  local  banker 
try  to  sell  the  loan  on  the  money  market. 

The  local  bank  could  also  ask  the  finance 
agency  to  guarantee  the  loan  of  the  borrower, 
or  Insure  repayment  of  the  prtncli^e  and  in- 
terest, or  provide  mortgage  insurance  for  the 
loan. 

Cities  and  counties  eligible  which  wanted 
to  improve  community  fadlltlee  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  multi-county  finance  agency. 

The  multi-county  finance  offices  will  really 
have  no  money  except  for  their  capital 
stock,  reserves  and  surplus,  so  these  agen- 
cies would  go  In  turn  to  one  of  the  ten  re- 
gional banks  set  up  under  the  system  and 
seek  the  same  terms  the  local  banker  asks 
for. 

Working  under  exactly  the  same  principle 
as  the  Farm  Credit  System,  which  has  been 
so  successful  for  so  long,  the  Treasury  would 
subscribed  to  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
stock  in  each  multi-county  district  finance 
agency. 

Each  borrower  who  gets  a  loan  would  have 
to  buy  5-10  percent  of  his  loan  proceeds  In 
capital  stock  of  the  multi-county  finance 
agency. 

The  local  banks  or  the  counties  Involved 
would  have  to  put  up  an  additional  one  per- 
cent of  the  loan  proceeds  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Reserves  and  surpluses  of  the  multi-county 
finance  agencies  would  come  from  these 
eeirnlngs,  and  these  earnings- would  be  used 
to  retire  the  U.S.  Treasury  subscription  so 
that  eventually  the  entire  system  can  be- 
come borrower  owned,  and  participant 
owned,  jtist  as  the  Farm  Credit  System  is 
today. 

A  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  the  multi- 
county  finance  agencies  would  first  be  put  in 
reserve,  then  another  percentage  would  be 
added  to  the  surplus,  then  the  agency  would 
pay  a  franchise  tax.  In  lieu  of  Income  tax,  and 
then  it  would  retire  the  federal  capital.  Any 
additional  amount  would  be  used  to  pay  a 
dividend  to  the  stock  holders  or  pay  Interest 
to  those  holding  participating  certificates. 

The  ten  regional  banks  would  have  the 
authority  to  sell  their  own  bonds  and  deben- 
tures on  the  money  market  at  the  going  In- 
terest rate.  The  regional  banks  could  also 
consolidate  their  paper  to  handle  a  transac- 
tion. But  If  It  is  to  be  sold  on  the  money 
market,  it  would  be  throu^  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Security  Sales  Agency,  which 
la  already  so  efficient. 

The    Rural    Development    Credit    Agency 
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would  perform  the  function  of  governing  the 
local  agencies,  as  the  Farm  Credit  system  now 
operates. 

Another  agency,  the  Rural  Development 
Investment  Equalization  Administration, 
would  handle  the  subsidy  end  of  this  pro- 
posal. It  would  be  handled  separately  to  avoid 
problems  of  getting  loan  and  grant  money 
mixed  Into  the  same  financial  pot. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  those  who  claim  that 
industry  will  not  move  to  rural  America  that 
It  costs  more  money  to  operate  away  from  the 
population  centers,  and  as  a  result,  the 
chance  for  a  major  dispersal  of  Industry  Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  this  conclusion,  but  a  number  of 
states  have  proved  that  Investment  Incen- 
tives do  draw  Industries. 

Rather  than  provide  under-the-table  or 
backdoor  subsidies,  this  legislation  would 
make  open  subsidies  available,  but  only  un- 
der stringent  and  controlled  circumstances, 
and  this  would  be  dope  on  a  national  basis 
rather  than  the  state-by-state  effort  now  go- 
ing on. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  these  would  not  be 
relief  payments  to  fiscally  healthy  Industries, 
but  they  would  be  Incentives  to  American 
industry  to  dlspverse. 

There  would  be  two  kinds  of  subsidies: 

1.  Interest  supplements:  If  a  firm  cannot 
pay  its  Interest  out  of  local  earnings  without 
dipping  Into  Its  capital,  the  company  can  be 
given  an  Interest  supplement  by  the  Rural 
Development  Investment  Equalization  Ad- 
ministration. The  payment  could  not  bring 
the  firm's  Interest  level  lower  than  one-per- 
cent. 

2.  Rural  Development  Capital  Augmenta- 
tion Payments:  If  a  conununlty  wanted  to 
build  a  sewer  system,  a  calculation  would  be 
made  of  how  much  such  a  system  would  cost, 
and  then  It  would  be  determined  how  much 
the  people  In  the  community  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pt^y  for  it.  The  difference 
between  these  two  figiires  would  be  the  Rural 
Development  Capital  Augmentation  payment. 
The  same  formula  could  be  used  for  develop- 
ment of  new  Industry,  but  again  It  must  be 
stressed  that  this  procedure  would  be  under 
strict  controls  so  that  this  money  would  not 
be  used  for  fly-by-nlght  or  doomed-to-fall 
businesses. 

THX  aBOBGANIZATIOM 

Under  this  bill  farm  and  non-farm  credit 
would  oome  under  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Under  him.  In  two  separate 
agencies,  would  be  the  F'arm  Development 
Administration,  which  now  handles  all  farm 
credits  (under  the  title  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnlsrtratlon)  and  the  Rural  Enterprise  and 
Conununlty  Development  Administration, 
which  would  handle  all  non-farm  rural 
credit. 

The  new  assistant  secretary  would  be  as- 
signed to  no  other  duties  than  to  oversee 
all  rural  credit.  At  present,  the  assistant 
secretary  handling  this  task,  must  also  super- 
vise a  wide  range  of  other  activities. 

The  19  members  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  Board  would  have  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  five  nominated  by  the  President  Pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  and  five  nominated 
after  consideration  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  appoint 
the  same  person  who  is  his  representative 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Board.  The  governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  would  be 
another  member  of  the  board.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Rural  Development 
Credit  Agency,  and  the  Rural  Development 
Investment  Equalization  Administration 
would  sit  on  the  board  as  ex -officio  members. 


By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8.  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  keep 


the  Congress  better  informed  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  by  providing  it  with  in- 
telligence information  obtained  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  with 
analysis  of  such  information  by  such 
agency.  Referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  arid  Foreign  Re- 
lations, by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mulation of  sound  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  policy  requires  that  the 
best  and  most  accurate  intelligence  ob- 
tainable be  provided  to  the  legislative  as 
well  as  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
policy,  which  are  boimd  together,  whose 
support  involves  vast  amounts  of  money, 
the  deployment  of  weapons  whose  pur- 
pose Is  to  deter  war,  yet  can  destroy  all 
life  on  earth,  the  stationing  of  American 
troops  in  other  countries  and  their  use 
in  combat,  and  binding  commitments  to 
foreign  nations,  should  only  be  given 
upon  the  best  information  available  to 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

There  has  been  much  debate  during 
the  past  several  years  concerning  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  policy  and 
the  authority  to  commit  our  Armed 
Forces  to  war.  We  have  experienced,  im- 
fortunately,  confrontation  between  the 
two  branches  of  our  Government.  It  is 
my  belief  that  if  both  branches,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  have  access  to  the 
same  intelligence  necessary  for  such 
fateful  decisions,  the  working  relation- 
ship between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  would  be,  on  the  whole,  more 
harmonious  and  more  o(Hiducive  to  the 
national  interest.  It  would  assure  a 
common  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  merits  of  policies.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  support  and  trust 
of  the  people.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  with  its  separate 
branches,  held  so  tenuously  together  by 
trust  and  reason. 

It  is  reasonable,  I  submit,  to  contend 
that  the  Congress,  which  must  make  its 
decisions  upon  foreign  and  security  pol- 
icy, which  is  called  upon  to  commit  the 
resources  of  the  Nation,  materifU  and  hu- 
man, should  have  all  the  information 
and  intelligence  available  to  discharge 
properly  and  morally  its  responsibilities 
to  our  Government  and  the  pe(vle. 

I  send  to  the  table  a  bill  amending  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  which,  I 
hope,  would  make  it  possible  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  to  better  carry  out  its 
responsibilities. 

I  read  the  amendment  at  this  point: 

To  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  as  amended,  to  keep  the  Congress  better 
Informed  on  matters  relating  to  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  by  providing  it 
with  Intelligence  Information  obtained  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  with  analy- 
sis of  such  Information  by  such  agency. 

That  section  192  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947.  as  amended  (60  U.S.C.  403),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  It  shaU  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Agency 
to  inform  fuUy  and  currently,  by  means  of 
regular  and  special  reports  to,  and  by  means 
of  special  reports  in  response  to  requests  made 


by,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing Intelligence  Information  collected  by  the 
Agency  concerning  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  and  matters  of 
national  security  Including  full  and  current 
analjrsls  by  the  Agency  of  such  information. 
••(h)  Any  Intelligence  information  and  any 
analysis  thereof  made  available  to  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  available 
by  such  committee.  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  as  such  committee  may  establish,  to 
any  member  of  the  Congress  who  requests 
such  Information  and  analysis.  Such  informa- 
tion and  analysis  shall  also  be  made  available 
by  any  such  committee.  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  such  committee  may  estab- 
lish, to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  who  has  been 
( 1 )  designated  by  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
have  access  to  such  information  and  analysis, 
and  (2)  determined  by  the  committee  con- 
cerned to  have  the  necessary  security  clear- 
ance for  such  access." 

The  bill  would,  as  a  matter  of  law,  make 
available  to  the  Congress,  through  its 
appropriate  committees,  the  same  intel- 
ligence, conclusions,  facts,  and  analyses 
that  are  now  available  to  the  executive 
branch.  At  the  present  time,  the  intel- 
ligence information  and  analyses  devel- 
oped by  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  avail- 
able only  to  the  executive  as  a  matter 
of  law.  This  bill  would  not.  in  any  way. 
affect  the  activities  of  the  CIA,  its  sources 
or  methods,  nor  would  it  diminish  in  any 
respect  the  authority  of  already  existing 
committees  and  oversight  groups,  which 
supervise  the  intelligence  collection  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government.  My  bill  is 
concerned  only  with  the  end  result — the 
facts  and  analyses  of  facts.  It  would,  of 
course,  in  no  way  inhibit  the  use  by  the 
Congress  of  analyses  and  information 
from  sources  outside  the  Government.  It 
is  obvious  that  with  the  addition  of  intd- 
ligence  facts  and  their  analyses,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  make  judgments  from  a  much  more 
informed  and  broader  perspective  than 
is  now  possible. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
marked  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch.  This  reorganization 
made  it  possible  for  the  executive  branch 
to  assume  more  effectively  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs and  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
national  security.  The  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  created  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  unified  services  as  we 
now  know  them. 

Section  102  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  established  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  under  a  Director  and 
Deputy  Director,  w>polnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  it  was  di- 
rected to  advise  the  National  Security 
Council  on  matters  relating  to  national 
security  and  "to  correlate  and  evaluate 
intdligence  relating  to  national  security, 
and  provide  for  the  appropriate  dissemi- 
nation of  such  intelligence  within  the 
Government  using  where  appropriate 
existing  agencies  and  facilities." 

The  language  does  not  specifically  bar 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence  to  the 
Congress,  but  it  does  not  provide  that 
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Congress  shall  be  informed  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

I  ask  unanlmoxis  consent  that  "Title  I — 
Co(»tlination  for  NaUonal  Security."  sec- 
tions 101  and  102,  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKs  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
of  the  act  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoKO,  as  follows  : 

Tni.B  I— COORDINATION  FOB  NATIONAL 
SBCUBITT 
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NATIOIf  AL  SBCUBRT  COVXCn. 

8«c.  101.  (•)  There  la  hereby  established  » 
council  to  be  known  aa  the  National  Security 
OouncU  (hereinafter  In  thla  aectlon  referred 
to  as  the  "Council'') . 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtee  shall 
preside  orer  meetings  of  the  Council:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  his  absence  he  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in  his 
place. 

The  function  of  the  Council  shaU  be  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the  Inte- 
gration of  domestic,  f(»«ign,  and  military  pol- 
icies relating  to  the  national  security  so  as 
to  enable  the  mUltary  serrlces  and  the  other 
departmenta  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  matters  in- 
volving the  national  security. 

The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  the  Pres- 
ident; the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary 
o'JD^'nse.  appointed  under  section  303;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 306;  the  Secretary  of  the  NaTy;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Faroe,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 307;  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Se- 
cxirlty  Resources  Board,  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 103;  and  such  of  the  following  named 
officers  as  the  President  may  designate  from 
time  to  time:  The  Secretaries  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  the  Chairman  of  the  Munl- 
Uons  Board  appointed  under  section  313.  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board  appointed  under  section  314;  but 
no  such  additional  member  shaU  be  desig- 
nated until  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  has  been  given  to  his  appointment  to 
the  office  the  holding  of  which  authorlns 
his  designation  as  a  member  of  the  Council, 
(b)  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
funetlooa  as  the  President  may  direct,  for 
the  purpoee  of  more  effectively  coordinating 
the  poUdes  and  functions  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  relating  to 
the  naUonal  security.  It  Aall.  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  Preeldent.  be  the  duty  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  isBBss  and  appraise  the  objectives, 
oocnmltments.  and  risks  of  the  nmtad  States 
in  reletton  to  our  actual  and  potential  mili- 
tary power,  tn  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, for  the  purpoee  of  "'■^^'"g  reconunenda- 
tlons  to  the  President  in  connection  there- 
with; and 

(3)  to  consider  poUcles  on  matters  of  oom- 
mon  Interest  to  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies o»  the  Oovemment  conoemed  with  the 
national  seourtty.  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tion* to  the  President  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff  to  be 
^*»Atd  toy  a  civilian  executive  secretary  who 
ShaU  be  appointed  by  the  Ptealdent.  and  who 
shall  receive  oompenaation  at  the  rate  of  $10,- 
•*0  *  ywir.  The  executive  secretary,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  OouncU.  Is  hereby 
authortaed.  subject  to  the  dvU-servtee  laws 
the  ClsssMlcatlon  Act  ot  1B38.  as 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  oonipe'ns»- 
tton  of  such  penonoel  as  may  be  necessary 
to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prseorlbed 
by  the  Council  tn  oonneetlon  with  the  per- 
fcrmance  of  its  funetlooa. 

(d)  The  Council  shall,  ftam  time  to  time, 
make  such  zeoonunendaUons.  and  siich  other 
reports  to  the  President  as  It  deeoM  appro- 
priate or  aa  the  President  may  requlra. 
cimasi.  nnvLuoBTCK  soBfCT 
Sac.  103.  (a)  "Hiere  is  hereby  established 
under  the  National  Security  OouncU  a  Cen- 


tral Intelllgenoe  Agency  with  a  Director  of 
CentnU  mteUlgence,  who  shall  be  head  ther*- 
of.  "me  Dlreetor  shaU  be  ^ipotnted  toy  the 
President,  by  sod  with  the  advloe  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  commis- 
sioned officers  off  the  amied  ssrvloes  or  tram 
among  individuals  In  civilian  Ufe.  The  Di- 
rector ShaU  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $14,000  a  year. 

(b)  (I)  If  a  oommlastoned  offieer  of  the 
armed  services  U  appointed  ss  Oizector 
then — 

(A)  In  the  perfomanoe  oC  his  duUca  m 
Director,  he  shsil  be  subject  to  no  super- 
vision, oontrol.  restrlctkn.  or  piolilbitton 
(mUltary  or  otherwise)  other  than  would  be 
c^>«mtlve  with  req>ect  to  him  If  he  were  a 
civilian  In  no  way  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Deparbnent  o*  the 
Navy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  ¥atf»,  at  the 
•rmed  services  or  any  component  thei«of; 
and 

(B)  he  shall  not  pnasiiau  or  eonfciae  «ty 
Bupervlalon,  control,  powera,  or  finctlons 
(other  than  teach  aa  he  rnssnnsn.  or  ia  mi- 
tborlzed  <h-  directed  to  exercise,  as  Director) 
with  respect  to  the  aimed  servlcee  or  any 
component  thereof,  the  Department  ol  the 
Aimy.  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  or  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Foeoe,  or  any  breach 
bureau,  unit  or  cUvlaion  thereof,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  peraonnel  (military  or 
civilian)  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(3)  Exc^t  as  provided  in  paragr^>fa  (1). 
the  appointment  of  the  office  of  Director  of  a 
conunlasloned  officer  of  the  armed  services 
and  his  aco^tance  of  and  service  in  such  of- 
flce.  ShaU  in  no  way  affect  any  status,  offkse, 
rank,  or  grade  be  may  occupy  at  bold  In  the 
armed  eervtces.  or  any  emtdamsnt.  partiulslte 
right,  pnvUege.  or  toenafit  incident  to  or  aris- 
ing out  of  any  such  status,  offtos,  rank,  or 
grade.  Any  siich  oommlaaonad  oflloer  ehaU 
whUe  serving  in  the  office  of  Dtrector.  receive 
the  mUltary  pay  and  allowanoes  (active  or 
retired,  as  the  ease  may  be)  payahle  to  a 
oommlaBlonad  officer  of  his  grade  and  length 
of  service  and  shall  be  paid,  from  any  funds 
avauahia  to  dafray  the  expenee  of  the 
Agency,  annual  compensation  at  a  rete  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  $14,000  exceeds  the 
amount  of  hU  annual  miUtarv  nav  anil  ai. 
lowancee.  "^^  ^^ 

(c)  Notwithstanding  ttie  provisions  of  ssc- 
Uon  e  of  the  Act  of  August  34.  1943  (37  Stat 
SS5) ,  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law  the 
Director  of  Central  InteHlgence  may  in  hU 
dlacretion.  terminate  the  employment  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency  whenever 
he  shall  deem  such  termination  necessary 
M  advisable  in  the  interesU  of  the  United 
SUtes.  but  such  termination  shall  not  affect 
*''*  ?*^*  °'  '"**  oflloer  or  employee  to  ae^ 
or  accept  employment  tn  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovemment  If  de- 

United  States  ClvU  Service  Oommlssian. 
.   i**,!.  '^  "*•  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
InteUlgenoe  activities  of  ths  several  Oovem- 
ment departments  and  aganelea  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security,  it  shall  be  the 

Tk  V!,  "••  **^^^'  «»»<»«  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  CouncU 

(1)  to  advlae  the  National  Security  CouncU 
in  matters  concerning  such  InteUlgence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Oovemment  departments  and 
agencies  as  relate  to  national  security; 

(3)  to  make  reoommendattana  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  for  the  cotnUnatlon 
of  such  InteUlgenoe  acttvlties  of  ths  dspart- 
menu  and  agenelss  of  the  Oovmnment  as 
relate  to  the  nation^  seeortty; 

(3)  to  correiate  and  evaluate  IntaUlgenoe 
reUtlng  to  the  national  ssenrlty.  and  provide 
for  the  appropriate  dlsssnlnatton  of  such 
InteUlgenoe  within  the  Oovenuaent  '«^».g 
where  ^>proprtat«  «»<«^i^  -igimriiw  and  tm- 
ciutlee :  Provided,  That  tha  Agancy  aH^ii  have 
no  poUoe.  subpena,  law-anfcnaraant  powers, 
or  Intemal-eecurity  funeUMis:  Pmatded 
further.  That  the  departments  and  other 
agendas  of  the  Oovemment  shaU  ooBtlnne 


to  coUect,  evaluate,  correlate,  and  dlseeml- 
nate  departmental  InteUlgenoe:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Director  of  Central 
InteUlgence  shall  be  responsible  for  protect- 
ing InteUlgence  sources  and  methods  trom 
unauthorised  dlsdosure; 

(4)  to  perfom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exist- 
ing InteUlgenoe  agendes,  such  additional 
services  of  common  concern  as  the  National 
Security  OouncU  determines  can  be  more 
effidently  accomplished  centrally; 

(B)  to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duUes  related  to  intelligence  affecting  the 
naUonal  security  as  the  NaUonal  ScCTirity 
CouncU  may  from  thne  to  time  direct. 

(e)  TO  the  extent  recommended  by  the 
National  Security  Coundl  and  approved  by 
the  President,  such  InteUlgenoe  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  relaUng  to 
the  naUonaJ  security  shaU  be  open  to  the 
Inspection  of  the  Director  of  Central  IntdU- 
gence.  and  such  InteUlgence  as  relates  to  the 
naUonal  security  and  is  poeseesed  by  such 
departments  and  other  agendee  of  the  Oov- 
«nment,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  dtiall 
be  made  available  to  the  Director  of  Central 
IntelUgenoe  for  correlation,  evaluation,  and 
dUsemlnaUon :  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
the  written  request  of  the  Directcx-  of  Cen- 
tral mtelUgence,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InveetlgaUon  shall  make  available 
to  the  Director  of  Central  IntrtUgenoe  such 
informatkxx  for  correlation,  evalu&Uon,  and 
dlsseminaUon  as  may  be  essenUal  to  the 
naUonal  security. 

(f)  EffecUve  when  the  Director  first  ap- 
pointed under  subeecUon  (a)  has  taken 
office— 

(1)  the  NaUonal  Ent«Ulgenoe  Authority 
(11  Fed.  Reg.  1337.  1339.  February  6.  IMS) 
BhaU  cease  to  exist;  and 

(3)  the  peraonnel.  property,  aiul  records  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Group  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency, 
and  such  Group  shaU  cease  to  exist.  Any 
uneocpended  balances  of  approprlaUons,  allo- 
caUons,  or  other  funds  available  or  author- 
ised to  be  made  available  for  such  Oroup 
ShaU  be  available  and  shall  be  authorlaed  to 
be  made  available  in  Uke  manner  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Agency. 


Mr.  COOPER.  The  Congress  has  yet 
to  fully  organize  Itself  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities for  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security.  By  following  the  general 
pattern  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
in  the  Natiraial  Security  Act  of  1947,  the 
bill  would  enable  the  Congress  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  share  with  the  executive  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  the 
nwking  of  our  national  security  policies — 
policies  fw  national  security  founded 
upon  a  pn^ier  ordering  of  priorities  be- 
tween our  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
needs. 

Ttie  questicm  of  the  security  of  classi- 
fied Information  is  important.  To  meet 
this  issue,  under  my  proposed  bill,  leg- 
islators and  those  members  of  Senate 
and  coDgresslonal  staffs  working  on  na- 
tional security  matters  would  be  subject 
to  similar  security  requirements  as  those 
levied  on  the  executive.  Members  of  the 
Legislative  branch  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  security  as  well 
as  access  to  intelligence. 

m  this  way,  by  making  the  best  Intel- 
hgoice  Information  available  to  both 
the  legislative  and  the  executive,  the 
respective  capabilities  for  reasoned  Judg- 
ments of  both  branches  of  QovemmeDt, 
deemed  so  necessary  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  authoritar- 
ian rule  by  either  branch,  can  be 
strengthened.  Experience  has  undertined 
this  necessary  provision  for  the  legis- 
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lature  to  meet  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  the  Nation's  Interest  it  will  make 
basic  Intelligence  required  for  sound  na- 
tional security  policy  available  to  both 
the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  it 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  balance  of 
responsibility  for  foreign  and  security 
policy  formulation  between  the  two 
branches.  It  will  help,  I  believe,  to  cor- 
rect the  present  Imbalances  in  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  developing  the  best  possible 
foreign  and  naU(»ial  security  policies. 
The  bill  does  not  touch  directly  upon  the 
difiQcult  constitutional  questions  which 
have  recently  been  under  consideration 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  but, 
indirecUy,  if  enacted  into  law,  it  would 
result,  I  believe,  in  much  declassification 
of  information  for  the  Congress  and  the 
public  as  a  whole. 

At  this  point,  I  would  interpolate  that 
some  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
their  separ&te  opinions,  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field,  and  to  provide 
standards.  I  think  this  measure  follows 
that  suggestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  referred  JoinUy  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
serious  consideratlMi  to  this  legislation 
as  proiX)6ed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  The  able  Senator 
has  long  been  Interested  in  this  subject 
of  adequate  intelligence  information 
being  received  by  the  Senate  prior  to  its 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  tax- 
payers funds  so  Eis  to  carry  on  with  our 
various  activities  all  over  the  world. 

No  secret  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  we  on  such  commit- 
tees as  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  have  not  been  satisfied  with  in- 
telligence information  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain. 

May  I  add  that  it  is  a  refreshing  ex- 
perience to  serve  on  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  where,  under  the  law, 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  keep  the  Joint 
Committee  informed.  The  Committee 
does  not  have  to  go  after  the  information 
because  the  informaticsi  is  volunteered. 

Based  on  this  rapidly  changing  world 
some  new  procedure  could  only  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  under  his  proposed 
legislation,  there  would  be  more  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  far  more  pertinent  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  wholly  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  who  Is  in  a  unique 
position,  with  his  responsibilities  as  the 
only  member  of  the  Senate  who  serves 
upon  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
of  having  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 


pare the  intelligence  received  by  the 
three  committees. 

Also,  I  might  say  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  today  grew  out,  in 
great  measure,  of  the  experience  which  I 
have  had  in  serving  on  the  Senator's 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  reviewing  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world.  In  the  course  of 
that  Investigation,  wherein  the  S«iator 
has  so  ably  served  as  chairman,  we  found 
numerous  commitments  or  quasi-com- 
mitments  throughout  the  world  which 
might  not  have  beoi  undertaken  if  full 
information  had  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress  at  the  time.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No  question  aboia 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  further  comment:  This  amendment 
does  not  attempt  to  reach  ilirectiy  the 
larger  constitutional  questims  which 
have  recently  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  concerning  information  which 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  country  as 
a  whole.  As  I  analyzed,  as  best  I  could,  the 
holding  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  held  that  there  is 
some  limitation  upon  the  first  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  national  security. 
Some  Justices  called  attention  to  the 
lack  of  standards,  and  suggested  that 
Congress  should  act. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment,  not  to 
attempt  to  deal  primarily  with  that 
larger  problem,  but  to  deal  with  the 
specific  problem  of  providing  informa- 
tion to  Congress,  and  particularly  the 
appropriate  committees — the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  both  bodies, 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  deal  with  foreign  policy  and  with 
national  security  policv.  and  which  must 
recommend  to  the  House  and  Senate, 
measures  which  commit  our  resources 
and  in  s<Hne  cases  our  men,  to  war.  It 
seems  to  me  absolutely  essential,  that 
Congress  have  the  facts — the  best  intel- 
ligence, when  it  is  called  upon  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  recognizing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
be  vacated  and  that,  in  siriastitution 
therefor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  the  usual  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
assistant  majority  leader. 

May  I  again  respectfully  commend  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  typically 
thoughtful  and  constructive  effort  in  the 
presentation  of  this  bill. 

When  the  present  law,  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947.  was  passed,  I  was 
involved  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch;  and  there  never  was  any  inten- 
tion in  the  passage  of  that  law  for  intel- 
ligence information  to  be  as  closely  held 


from  the  Congress  as  it  is  being  held 
today,  to  the  point  where  committees, 
such  as  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services,  are  not  receiving  information 
essential  to  accurate  consideration  prior 
to  making  decisions  which  affect  the 
security,  the  very  future,  of  this  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  so  well 
E>oints  out,  as  a  result,  often  the  Con- 
gress operates  in  the  blind. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  saying  that 
this  Is  no  effort  on  his  part  to  release 
additional  classified  information  to  the 
public;  no  specific  relationship  to  the 
recent  problems  which  the  Government 
apparently  has  had  with  the  press.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  proper  committees 
in  executive  session  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  information,  it  is  di£Qcult  to 
understand  how  the  x)eople  we  represent 
can  expect  us  to  function  properly:  actu- 
ally, how  we  can  so  fimction. 

One  example  is  that  we  now  know 
troops  have  been  going  from  Thailand 
into  Laos,  trained  and  paid  for  by  the 
United  States.  The  best  legal  opinion 
we  can  obtain  states  is  this  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Pulbright  amendment.  In  any 
case,  whether  it  is  or  not  in  turn  is  not 
the  point  of  discussion  this  morning. 
Again,  this  information  was  only  found 
out  by  our  able  staff  executives  actually 
going  into  Laos  and  finding  out  the  truth 
out  there  on  the  ground.  If  we  had  been 
told  something  about  this,  we  would  have 
been  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
determinations  about  the  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

It  is  rather  paradoxical  that  at  times 
we  have  been  told,  when  we  ask  why  we 
did  not  get  the  information,  that  we  did 
not  ask  for  it.  It  is  difQcult  to  ask  for 
information  about  a  particular  subject  in 
any  detail  when  one  knows  nothing  about 
the  subject  at  hand. 

It  will  interest  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  for  whom  we  all 
have  very  great  respect,  that  I  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  today  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  a 
copy  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
which  letter  I  have  made  certain  sugges- 
tions which  perhaps  are  pertinent  to  the 
legislation  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
proposing. 

So  I  would  hope  that  something  along 
these  lines  would  be  carried  through  in 
practical  fashion.  It  is  never  pleasant  to 
be  making  decisions  about  how  to  utilize 
other  people's  money  when  one  does  not 
have  adequate  information  so  as  to  know 
whether  his  decision  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  jield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comment  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  made, 
because  I  believe  that  what  he  is  suggest- 
ing is  exactly  right — that  we  are  being 
asked  to  make  legislative  decisions  of 
great  substantive  importance  to  the 
American  people  without  all  the  facts. 

What  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
done  is  to  suggest  that  we  acquire  a  legis- 
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laUve  tool  which  will  make  Congress 
more  effective  In  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

But  I  would  go  one  step  further.  I 
would  come  as  cloee  to  disagre^ng  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  I  ever 
have  by  saying  that  when  he  says  this 
suggestion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  recent  exposes 

Mr.  croOPER.  1  did  not  mean  that  It 
is  a  specific  proposal  concerning  the 
Executive  and  the  Oongreas. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  would  make  a 
difference  in  spirit;  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator frotn  Missouri  has  suggested.  If 
there  Is  not  that  feeling  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  there  is  an  interchange, 
there  Is  a  desire  either  to  make  or  to 
receive  leaks.  I  think  the  Senator  frxwi 
Kentucky  is  making  a  very  important 
contribution. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  open  session,  testified  he  was 
not  ccmducting  any  military  operations 
In  Laos.  That  means  the  only  other 
agency  which  could  be  conducting  such 
operations  is  the  CTentral  Intelligence 
Agency — an  agency  which  reports, 
through  the  National  Security  Council, 
directly  to  the  President. 

If  these  types  and  characters  of  prob- 
lems continue,  we  could  be  fighting  addi- 
tional secret  wars  all  aroimd  the  world : 
wars  which  Congress  not  only  has  not 
approved,  but  about  which  it  has  little  or 
no  Information. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  incorporated  a  very  fine  Idea  in  this 
new  proposal.  As  I  understood  him  he 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  meas- 
ure be  referred  Jointly  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator anticipate  that  this  will  be  han- 
dled— in  a  Joint  session  or  severally? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Both  committees  have 
functions  in  this  field.  The  1947  Act  came 
out  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
would  assume  that  both  committees 
would  conduct  hearings,  make  its  Judg- 
ments, and  then  it  might  be  up  to  a  par- 
liamentary decision  as  to  which  would 
have  the  authority  to  report  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  hoping  that 
our  committees  would  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  study  It  and  make  suggestions.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it  being  considered 
Jointly.  I  was  trying  to  clarify  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  very 
good  siiggestion.  It  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  problem  that  has  resulted  in  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  papers. 

I  believe  it  was  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  people,  some  in  and  some 
out  of  government,  that  Congress  as  well 


as  the  people  did  not  know  what  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  had  not 
been  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war 
and  all  that  took  place  during  that  pe- 
riod, which  was  quite  true. 

With  regard  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  said,  I  do  not  accept  as  easily 
the  idea  that  the  whole  National  Security 
Council  is  covered  by  executive  privilege. 
This  is  a  grey  area.  On  the  27th  of  this 
month,  the  subcommittee  of  which  Sen- 
ator Eilrvin  is  chairman  will  bold  hearings 
on  the  matter  of  executive  privilege. 

I  only  say  this :  I  do  not  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  that  statement,  be- 
cause I  do  not  accept  the  finality  of  the 
Idea  that  this  great  bureau  that  has  now 
been  created  is  covered  by  executive 
privilege. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  The  statutory 
members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. Just  about  all  our  heads  of  depart- 
ments do  have  the  obligation  to  apiiear 
before  the  Congress.  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1947,  the  National  Security 
Council  was  created  as  an  advisory  board 
to  the  President.  The  very  fact  that  the 
case  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not  only 
obtained  relatively  little  infcmnation 
about  this  secret  war,  but  also  why  many 
other  secret  activities  we  are  only  now 
finding  out  are  going  on  all  over  the 
world. 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  fa^iung  of  all 
members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil— members  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Defense.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  OEP, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  sill  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  none  of 
them  take  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  a  caveat  to  that, 
in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Secxirity  Council,  there  is  this  very 
large  bureau  which  the  papers  have  re- 
cently stated  number  between  110  to  120 
employees.  It  is  the  growth  of  a  new  bu- 
reau comparable  and  in  fimction  very 
similar  to  the  Department  of  State.  This 
was  what  I  was  raising,  that  we  should  be 
concerned  with.  I  t>elieve  that  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  be  a  vehicle  through  which  just  such 
questions  can  be  examined.  It  will  be  a 
healthy  movement.  Justified  if  f(»-  no 
other  reason  by  the  fact  that  we  can  leam 
by  the  lesson  of  the  Pentagon  papers  a 
great  deal  that  we  should  have  learned 
long  ago  at  the  time  the  incidents  were 
occurring. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  their  comments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  most  admirable  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  enable 
Congress  to  share  with  the  President  and 
members  of  the  executive  the  intelligence 
Information  f timished  by  the  CIA.  He  Is 
seeking  to  amend  the  National  Security 
Act  to  accompli^  that  purpose. 

This  matter  having  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foredgn  Relations  and 
the  Armed  Services  Coounittee  by  unan- 
imous consent.  I  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity, as  a  member  of  the  former  com- 
mittee, to  act  in  respect  oi  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  tradi- 


tion of  modesty  which  so  becomes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper) .  It  will  enable  him  to  de- 
bate this  when  it  comes  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  he  has  introduced  this 
amendment  for  the  punxise,  obviously, 
of  raising  this  critical  issue  of  the  right 
of  Congress  to  have  the  same  informa- 
tion as  the  President.  The  closer  we  can 
get  to  that  state  of  affairs  the  more  se- 
cure the  United  States  is  likely  to  be,  in 
my  judgment,  and  the  less  likely  are  we 
to  get  into  improvident  ventures  like  the 
undeclared  Vietnam  war.  and  seccmd 
major  purpose  is  to  avoid  embarrassment 
that  one  or  some  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives are  ixlvy  to  information 
which  is  not  the  Information  also  of  oth- 
ers of  the  people's  representatives.  This 
has  been  the  case  at  times,  in  recent 
years,  and  has  been  to  effect  the  disposi- 
tion of  legislation. 

The  responsibility  which  will  come 
from  being  entnisted  with  this  particular 
type  of  information  could  be  a  big  prob- 
lem for  us.  It  involves  the  question  of 
what  rule  XXXVI  of  the  Senate  rules 
really  means.  It  involves  the  question  of 
the  responsibility  to  which  we  sheJl  be 
held,  as  it  may  not  be  enough  for  us  to  be 
responsible  to  our  constituents  after  the 
fact.  It  involves  the  question  of  immunity 
from  persecution  which  is  presented  by 
the  Constitution.  It  involves  the  questions 
of  the  power  of  the  Elxecutlve  by  means 
of  having  the  power  to  classify  and  there- 
by to  also  have  the  power  to  suppress.  It 
also  involves  the  very-much-debated 
question  of  Executive  privilege,  by  which 
the  Executive  can  literally  coimtermand 
the  effect  of  a  congressional  subpena, 
even  in  executive  session.  We  have  actual- 
ly faced  that  experience  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  dis- 
miss any  of  these  questions.  They  are 
critical  and  they  are  real.  But  with  the 
publication  of  the  so-called  Pentagon 
papers,  a  new  day  has  dawned  in  America. 
The  people  smd  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  will  insist  on  sharing 
with  the  Executive  not  only  the  power 
with  respect  to  war — and  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  my  own  war  powers  bill  sis  well  as 
the  similar  war  power  bills  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stun- 
Nis) — but  also  the  ability  to  act  Intelli- 
gently, which  depends  upon  having  com- 
plete and  accurate  information. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  ) 
for  phrasing  this  matter  in  legislative 
terms  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
deal  at  long  last  with  the  intelligence  and 
information  side  of  the  CIA.  I  have  of- 
fered a  bill  in  the  Senate  and  legislation 
will  be  offered  in  the  other  body  to  reas- 
sert Congress'  war  powers  with  respect  to 
the  initiatitm  of  undeclared  war  and 
which  is  the  only  way  in  which  war  is 
likely  to  be  waged  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. If  we  settle  these  two  issues,  we  will 
assure  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act 
intelligently  in  events  such  as  that  in 
Vietnam  which  h&s  resulted  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  a  moimtain  of  treasure 
sind  so  much  blood  of  Americans  and  so 
much  dissension  in  our  own  c»imtry. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2225.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Income 
tax  credit  for  investment  in  certain  de- 
preciable i>roperty  at  a  rate  of  6  percent 
of  the  qualified  investment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  given  on  the  Senate  floor 
June  21,  I  expressed  grave  concern  for 
the  state  of  our  economy.  Our  imem- 
ploymrait,  inflation,  interest  rate.  Inter- 
national trade,  and  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  together  depict  an  econ- 
omy which  desperately  is  in  need  of  a 
healthy  kick  in  the  pants. 

On  Jime  21,  I  introduced  S.  2105,  leg- 
islation which  would  establish  a  Prices 
and  Incomes  Commission  to  monitor  the 
economy.  The  bill  is  designed  to  create 
an  economic  Intelligence  unit  to  facili- 
tate the  public's  awareness  of  and  the 
Government's  ability  to  respond  to  rec- 
ognized economic  deficiences.  In  short, 
S.  2105  would  create  a  cadre  of  profes- 
sionals who  would  keep  a  close  w«tch  aa 
the  Nation's  incomes  and  prices  and  dis- 
semliuite  inf  (Kmation  on  any  significant 
changes  to  the  public.  Congress,  and  the 
Executive,  akmg  with  e^vropriate  rec- 
ommendati<x)6. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  which  I  feel 
is  a  logical  companion  to  S.  2105.  for.  if 
enacted,  it  will  give  the  sluggish  econ- 
omy an  immediate  push  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery.  This  legl6lati<m  will  re- 
store to  American  business  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Such  a  restoration  will 
benefit  all  Americans — big  business,  small 
business,  and  the  entire  farming  com- 
munity. 

Tlie  alleviation  of  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence whkii  the  public  has  in  the  regula- 
tion of  our  economic  system  and  in  the 
Government's  ability  to  respond  within 
the  system  is  a  major  goal  of  tlie  bill.  It 
is  abs<dutely  essential  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  the  flexibility  to  react  to 
economic  indicators — ^indicators  which 
will  h(H)efuUy  become  more  distinct  and 
sophisticated  with  the  passage  of  S.  2105. 

In  1962.  Congress  adopted  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  Incentive  to  business  to  mod- 
ernize and  expand  the  Nation's  plants 
and  equipment,  to  raise  productivity,  in- 
crease employment,  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  strengthen  our  competitive 
position  in  world  mai^ets.  This  tax  credit 
continued,  except  for  a  brief  suspension 
period,  until  1969,  when  it  was  eliminated 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Nation  once  again 
needs  such  an  economic  stimulant. 

In  1969,  when  we  enacted  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  we  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  debate  either  In  a 
hearing  or  on  the  Senate  floor  the  sub- 
j  ect  of  tax  investment  credits  and  its  sub- 
sequ«it  revocation.  Let  us  now  provide 
such  an  (n>Portunlty;  this  subject  Is  too 
Important  not  to  devote  our  full  attention 
and  involvemoit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  time  the  full  text  of 
the  bill. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccord,  as 
follows: 


8.  3326 

A  bill  to  rastore  tlie  iDcome  tAx  credit  for  In- 
vestment In  certain  d«preclable  property 
at  a  rate  of  6  percent  of  the  quallfled  In- 
vestment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffteta  atsemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Investment  Credit 
Restoration  Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  l&M  (relating  to  rules  for 
computing  credit  for  investment  In  certain 
depreciable  property)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sbc.  so.  Rebt<matton  or  CKBtn. 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
49,  for  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  term 
'section  38  property'  includes  property — 

"(1)  the  physical  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  erection  of  which  Is  completed 
on  or  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  the 
Investment  (Credit  Restoration  Act  of  1071.  or 
"(2)  which  Is  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  after  such  date. 

In  applying  section  4«(c)(l)(A)  In  the 
case  of  property  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
which,  but  for  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
would  not  be  section  38  property,  there  shall 
be  taken  Into  account  only  that  portion  of 
tbe  basis  which  U  properly  attributable  to 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  erection  on 
or  after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Investment  Oedlt  Restoration  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  su(A  sub- 
part Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  Item : 

"Sec.  SO.  RxsToaATioN  or  cacnrr." 

(c)  Section  4«(b)  (S)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue CkKle  of  1945  (relating  to  certain  tax- 
able years)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "The  amount"  In 
the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
"attributable  to  property  placed  In  serrloe 
before  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  tbe  In- 
vestment Credit  RestoraUon  Act  of  1971"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "taxable  year"  In 
subparagraph  (A)  "attributable  to  property 
placed  m  service  before  ttje  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Investment  Credit  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1971". 

(d)  SecUon  47(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  property  destroyed  by  casualty, 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  tbe 
period  at  the  end  thereoif  the  following: 
",  and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Investment  Credit  RestoraUon  Act  of 
1971.  unless  on  or  after  such  date,  section  38 
property  Is  placed  In  service  by  the  tajq>ayer 
to  replace  the  property  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ". 

(e)  Section  47(a)(6)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  certain  property  replaced  after 
April  18,  1969)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"property  whlcto"  In  stri>paragr«ph  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "property  which  Is 
not  section  38  property  but  which". 

(f)  Section  49(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  leased  property)  is  amended  by  inserting  ", 
and  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Investment  a«dlt  Restoration  Act  of  1971" 
after  "April  18,  1969". 

(g)  Section  4e(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  property  placed  In  service  after  197B)  is 
repealed. 

Bmc.  3.  (a)  Section  48(a)(1)  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (rdating  to 
determination  of  amount  of  credit )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  96  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to — 

"(A)  with  respeot  to  section  36  property 
placed  in  service  before  the  date  at  ttie  en- 
actment of  tbe  Investment  Credit  Reetora- 
tion  Act  of  1971,  and  with  respect  to  seotk>n 


38  property  which  is  pretermlnatlon  prop- 
erty, 7  percent  of  the  qualified  Investment 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (c) ) ,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  section  38  property 
placed  In  service  on  or  after  su<^  date  (other 
than  pre-termlnation  property) ,  6  percent 
of  the  qualified  investment." 

(b)  Section  46(c)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  public  utility  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  section  38  property 
which  is  public  utility  property,  tbe  amount 
of  the  qualified  investment  shall  be — 

"(1)  vdth  respect  to  such  property  placed 
In  service  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Investment  Credit  Restoration  Act  of 
1971 ,  and  with  respect  to  such  property  whiob 
Is  pretermlnation  property,  3/7  of  the 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1). 
and 

"(11)  with  respeot  to  such  property  placed 
In  service  on  or  after  such  date  (other  than 
pretermlnation  property) ,  Vi  of  the  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (1)." 

Sac.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  ^>ply  to  taxable  years  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bath.  Mr.  Bttrdick.  Mr.  Pong, 

Mr.    OmmT.    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 

Matrias,  Mr.  ScoTT,  and  Mr. 

TirNirxT) : 
S.  2228.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences 
imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judiciary. 

APnCLLATK    KXVISW    OT    CUmHAL    smTKKCIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  eight  additional 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary  (Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  BtrssicK.  Mr. 

FOKC,  "bSX.  GtTRNXT,  t&T.  HAKT,  Mr.  MA- 
THIAS. Mr.  ScoTT,  and  Mr.  Tcknky)  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appellate  review  of  Federal  criminal 
sentences.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  ttie  bill  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  cH  my  remarks  and  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(Seeexhifalitl.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  identical  to  S.  1561  which  I 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  and  S. 
1540  which  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  In  the  90th  Congress.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  both  the  Senate 
smd  the  House  will  promptly  consider 
and  pass  this  bill  this  sesrion. 

Mr.  PresldeDt.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  presently 
considering  a  total  reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  This  project  stems  from 
the  work  of  the  Ntttional  Oommlasion  <m 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  which 
issued  its  final  r^wrt  on  January  7  of 
this  year.  This  Senator  was  very  privi- 
leged to  have  beoi  a  member  of  that 
commission,  aloDg  wltii  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxl- 
lan)  and  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervir)  . 

The  final  report  of  this  group  embraced 
the  concept  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tencing with  this  suggested  amendment 
of  tiUe  28: 
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i  lasi.  "THe  oourta  of  appeal  sbaU  have 
juHadictkui  of  appaJs  from  all  final  <lecl- 
•toDB  of  tlM  (Ustzlct  courts  of  th«  United 
SUtes,  tbe  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  tbe  Oanal  Zone,  tlie  District 
Court  of  Guam  and  tbe  District  Court  of  tbe 
Virgin  IsUnds.  ezo«(xt  wbera  direct  review 
may  be  beld  In  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Such  re- 
view ahall  <n  cHmitua  ca§et  include  the  power 
to  review  th€  tentenee  and  to  modify  or  set 
it  aside  for  further  proceedtngt."  (Amend- 
ment Itallctaed. ) 

Thl8  slnqrte  amendment  reflects  the 
commission's  view  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  a^iellate  review  of  sen- 
tences. It  does  not  set  forth  the  form  t*»^^ 
the  review  should  ta^  nor  the  contours 
of  Its  Jurisdiction.  However,  the  entire 
sentenetns  scheme  recommended  by  the 
commlssica  Is  predicated  on  the  idea  that 
appelate  review  of  sentences  will  be  in- 
cluded In  the  revised  code.  I  am  Intro- 
dudns  this  bill  today  so  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  CMmlnal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures may  examine  it  and  consider  in- 
cluding it  In  the  total  revision  of  the 
Federal  criminal  code  as  implementation 
for  the  idea  set  forth  in  section  1291. 

The  biU  will  correct  one  of  the  greatest 
single  injustices  existing  in  our  Federal 
criminal  process  today:  The  lack  of  au- 
thority and  machinery  to  review  unrea- 
sonable sesitences.  Extensive  studies 
have  shown  that  imreasonably  harsh  sen- 
tences are  Imposed  on  many  individuals 
who  stand  convicted  of  a  vicriatkm  of  our 
laws.  BCany  of  these  unreasonable  sen- 
tences are  imposed  on  individuals  with 
fine  families  and  good  backgrounds,  on 
individuals  who  strayed  from  the  path 
on  a  single  occasion  and  under  trying 
circumstances,  on  individuals  whose  only 
offense  was  minor  in  comparison  to  those 
of  others  who  have  yet  received  far  lesser 
sentences. 

The  problem  of  disparity  of  sentoices 
has  oonoemed  Oongress.  bar  assodations 
and  legal  societies,  students,  and  workers 
in  the  field  of  penology  and.  Indeed,  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment  and 
the  courts  for  many  years. 

Putting  aside  what  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate or  most  desirable  goals  of  a  ratitm- 
al  and  humane  sentence,  we  have  in  mod- 
em times  been  receding  from  the  prac- 
tice of  oiactlng  statutes  calling  for  a 
mandatory  fixed  sentoice.  A  greater 
number  of  our  criminal  laws  now  pro- 
vide for  a  wide  range  of  permlsslbie  sen- 
tences. The  practical  effect  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. As  the  final  determining  factor  in 
the  sentence  to  be  imposed,  the  Judge  s 
discretionary  power  becomes  increasingly 
important. 

By  and  large  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
of  delegating  the  function  to  the  trial 
Judge  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Our 
district  Judges  are  exceedingly  conscien- 
tious, knowledgeable,  and  experienced. 
They  are  best  able,  informed,  and  quali- 
fied to  deal  f  alrty  with  the  convicted  de- 
fendant. However,  they  are  the  first  to 
recognize  the  Inadequacies  in  the  present 
system.  The  exercise  of  Judgment  in  this 
delicate  area  is  not  easy. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  the 
pnH>er  sentence  is  so  great  as  to  Justify 
and  warrant  the  means  of  review.  There 
is  little  wonder  that  Judges  have  openly 
commented  on  the  incongruity  of  the 


situation  that  the  power  to  Impose  a 
sentence  Is  the  only  discretlcxiary  power 
vested  in  the  Federal  trial  Judge  which 
is  not  subject  to  appeal. 

A  study  of  the  Federal  statutes  and  the 
interpretaticHi  given  them  by  tbe  courts 
establishes  that  no  authority  exists  for 
an  app^ate  review  of  the  soitence  im- 
posed by  the  Judge  in  a  criminal  case  so 
as  to  determine  whether  the  sentence  is 
excessive.  A  sentence  will  be  modified 
only  when  it  is  imauthorlzed  by  law  as 
not  being  within  the  limits  fixed  by  a 
valid  statute. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  concern  about 
the  problem  of  sentence  disparities 
brought  about  pioneering  teglslatl(»: 
the  Sentencing  Act  of  1958  which  pro- 
vided for  institutes  and  Joint  coimcils 
on  sentencing.  Their  value  cannot  be 
ova-esUmated.  The  institutes  have  been 
described  as  giving  "the  Federal  Judges 
themselves  an  <K)portunlty  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  eliminating  sentences  which 
may  appear  biased,  capricious,  or  the  re- 
sult of  defective  judgment." 

However,  this  and  other  related  legis- 
lation have  not  been  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem.  The  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  rejected  appellate 
review  legislation  in  1958,  reconsidered 
it  in  1961,  and  then  approved  appellate 
review  legislation  in  1964.  When  we  re- 
view the  actions  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, it  is  logical  to  ask  what  caused 
such  a  substantial  shift  in  Judicial  opin- 
ion. While  a  redraft  of  the  bill  and  In- 
creased interest  in  the  problem  may  have 
played  a  part  in  this  change,  it  is  clear 
that  the  original  objection  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conf  erawe  was  to  the  principle  of 
appellate  review,  and  not  the  langiiage 
of  any  particular  bill.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  that  a  ccxisensus  in  favor  of  the 
principle  did  not  develop  until  it  be- 
came manifest  that  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive sentences  was  not  going  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  extensive  use  of  the 
facilities  provided  in  the  Sentencing  Act 
of  1958  or  by  other  existing  legislation. 
Twelve  years  of  experience  under  the 
act  has  demonstrated  that  such  proce- 
dures and  techniques  are  not  enough. 

Nor  has  indeterminate  sentencing 
proven  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
For  various  reasons,  many  Judges  have 
declined  to  impose  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, or  have  Imposed  such  sentences 
only  infrequently. 

To  adequately  cope  with  the  problem 
of  excessive  sentences — to  correct  in- 
justices once  they  have  occurred — the 
practice  of  appellate  review  Ls  required. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  injustices 
which  this  bill  attempts  to  correct,  let 
me  cite  some  fiscal  year  1970  statistics 
regarding  average  sentences  imposed  by 
n.8.  district  courts.  Tbe  table  be- 
low lists  seven  types  of  crimes  over 
which  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction. 
Besides  them  are  stated  the  figures — in 
months— for  the  district  with  the  high- 
est and  the  district  with  the  lowest  aver- 
age sentence  given,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional average  sentence  for  all  convictions 
in  each  category  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
These  statistics  are  for  districts  which 
had  25  or  more  convictions  in  each  of 
these  categories  during  this  period. 


AVERAGE   FISCAL   YEAR    1970  SENTENCES  (IN    MONTHS 
BY  TYPE  OF  OFFENSE 

(2S  or  men  csnvictioos  p«r  diitnct) 
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Just  to  take  the  figures  for  bank  rob- 
bery sentences  as  an  example,  should  a 
person  be  tried  and  convicted  in  district 

A,  he  could  expect  to  receive  a  sentence  In 
the  neighborhood  of  68  months.  But 
should  he  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
committted  the  same  offense  in  distrtct 

B,  he  could  expect  to  receive  a  sentence 
approximately  three  times  as  long,  or 
some  184  months.  While  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  of  these  sentences  were 
lawful  within  the  limits  stated  by  Con- 
gress, it  seons  somehow  unfair  for  similar 
crimes  to  receive  such  disparate  sen- 
tences from  one  district  to  another.  This 
bill  would  permit,  but  not  require,  that 
sentences  like  that  imposed  in  distrtct  B 
could  be  reviewed  by  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeal  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
greater  consensus  regarding  length  and 
severity  of  sentences  imposed  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  offense.  I  believe  that 
these  figures  just  cited  give  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  great  disparity  of  sentences 
that  exist. 

In  the  past  when  speaking  of  the  need 
for  appellate  review  of  sentences,  I  have 
cited  spedflc  cases  where  the  sentence 
seemed  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  I  believe  that  these  average 
figures  are  more  meaningful  and  illus- 
trative of  the  need  for  this  legislation 
than  isolated  examples  for  which  special 
explanation  may  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  excessive  and  disparate 
sentencing  prevent  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  have  been  unjustly  sentenced, 
they  contribute  to  disorder  in  our  prisons, 
and  they  increase  disrespect  for  our 
criminal  process  which  weakens  the 
moral  fiber  of  our  citizens  and  which 
can  (Hily  result  in  increasing  violations 
of  our  laws. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote  in 
1958,  prior  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States: 

Justice  Is  measured  In  many  waye,  but  to 
a  convicted  criminal  Its  surest  measure  lies 
In  tbe  fairness  of  tbe  sentence  be  receives. 

The  importance  of  the  sentencing 
process  is  evident  when  it  is  observed  that 
in  fiscal  1970,  24,111  defendants  were 
convicted  in  our  district  courts  by  pleas 
of  guilty  and  ncdo  contendere,  whereas 
only  4,067  defendants  were  convicted  by 
jury  and  court  trials. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  anomaly  and 
injustice  of  the  existing  lack  of  review  of 
sentences  was  pinpointed  by  the  intro- 
ductory statement  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sentencing  and  Re- 
view. "Standards  Relating  to  Appellate 
Review  of  Sentences"  when  it  stated: 
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One  of  tbe  moet  striking  ironies  of  tbe  law 
involves  a  comparison  of  tbe  metbods  for 
determining  guilt  and  tbe  metbods  of  deter- 
mining sentence.  Tbe  gullt-determlnatlon 
procees  Is  bedged  In  wltb  many  rules  of  evi- 
dence, wltb  many  procedural  rules,  and, 
most  Importantly  for  present  purposes,  wltb 
a  carefully  structured  system  of  appellate 
review  designed  to  ferret  out  tbe  sllgbtest 
error.  Yet  In  tbe  vast  majority  of  criminal 
convictions  in  tbls  country — 90  percent  In 
some  jurisdictions;  70  percent  In  otbers — 
tbe  Issue  of  guilt  Is  not  disputed. 

Wbat  is  disputed  and,  in  many  more  tban 
tbe  gulIty-plea  cases  alone,  wbat  Is  tbe  only 
real  Issue  at  stake,  Is  tbe  question  of  appro- 
priate punlsbment.  But  by  comparison  to 
tbe  care  wltb  wblcb  tbe  less-frequent  prob- 
lem of  guilt  Is  reserved,  tbe  pro>teetlons  in 
most  jurisdictions  surrounding  tbe  deter- 
mination of  sentence  are  Indeed  mlnlscule. 

The  protections  in  our  Federal  courts 
surrounding  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences are  indeed  mlnlscule  and  the  sit- 
uation must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences  is  not  new  to  crimi- 
nal law  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1891  the  Federal  Code  provided  a  right 
to  appeal  a  case  on  the  basis  of  dispro- 
portionately severe  sentence.  However, 
due  to  an  oversight  or  Inadvertence,  a 
revision  of  the  statute  in  1891  did  not 
mention  sentmces  and  the  courts  sub- 
sequentiy  held  that  the  power  had  been 
withdrawn  by  (Congress. 

The  situation  that  presently  prevails 
In  the  Federal  courts  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  17  States, 
many  foreign  nations,  including  England 
and  Canada  and  our  military  courts.  In- 
deed, the  Federal  Jurisdlcticn  is  a  singu- 
lar example  of  an  advanced  system  of 
jurisprudence  that  does  not  allow  review 
of  sentences. 

Under  our  existing  Federal  law  the  de- 
termination of  the  sentence  In  a  criminal 
case  is  the  only  matter  that  is  left  to  the 
unsupervised  discretion  of  the  district 
judge  before  whom  the  case  is  pending. 
As  long  as  the  sentoice  imposed  is  within 
the  statutory  limits  provided  by  the  law. 
the  sentence  is  unreviewable  by  aiH>eal. 
No  matter  how  excessive  or  unjust  the 
sentence  might  be,  an  appellate  court  is 
legally  powerless  to  modify  it  in  any  way. 

The  basic  shortcoming  in  our  criminal 
procedure  is  unique  to  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  has  allowed  serious  inequities 
and  disparities  in  the  sentences  which 
have  been  imposed. 

Another  unfortunate  aspect  of  the 
present  practice  Is  that  harsh  and  irra- 
tional sentences  have  often  led  appeal 
courts  to  reverse  convictions  on  technical 
or  minor  points  and  on  strained  inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  interpretations 
which  will  serve  justice  and  society  in 
future  cases. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  bill  will  solve 
all  of  the  difficult  problems  in  the  deter- 
mination of  proper  sentences.  However, 
it  will  provide  a  significant  tool  for  im- 
proving the  sentencing  process  and  for 
correcting  unjust  soiteiices  when  they 
are  imposed.  It  also  will  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  proper  sentencing  practices 
and  standards.  In  other  words,  an  im- 
portant gap  in  the  present  system  wlU  be 
closed. 

Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
judges  are  subject  to  appellate  review 


sod  supervision.  Only  sentenchig  errors 
are  immune  to  correction  cm  a^eal.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  for  the  most 
part  historical.  Such  reasons  are  Ixcpm- 
ing  irreconcilable  witii  the  standardsN^ 
due  ixxxess  and  are  not  in  step  with  the 
need  for  a  fair  and  just  sentencing  sys- 
tem. 

This  legislation  will  not  allow  one 
Judge  or  a  panel  of  Judges,  simidy  to  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  for  that  of  the 
trial  Judge.  Mere  whim  or  fancy  will  be 
insufficient  reason  to  modify  the  sen- 
tence. Only  when  it  reasonaUy  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  a  sentence 
was  excessive  will  the  appellate  court 
act.  Although  the  system  will  be  made 
flexible  by  allowing  review,  it  will  remain 
the  trial  Judge's  duty  to  weigh  the  facts 
and  appraise  the  defendant. 

Valid  reasons  exist  for  variations  in 
sentences  f<»'  the  same  crime.  Certainly  a 
sentence  which  may  be  quite  vJ^oper  In  a 
case  involving  one  defendant  and  one  set 
of  circumstances  may  be  grossly  inade- 
quate in  dealing  with  the  same  offense 
committed  by  a  different  type  of  ln<fl- 
vidual  or  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances. But  where  the  same  crime  has 
been  committed  by  similar  offenders  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  the  punish- 
ment should  be  reasonably  uniform.  Dis- 
parities based  solely  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Judge  passing  sentence  are 
unjust. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sen- 
tence involves  many  considerations.  Sen- 
tencing is  not  nor  can  it  be  reduced  to  an 
exact  science.  The  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
process,  but  that  does  not  justify  arbi- 
trary determinations.  When  Judgments 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason,  the  ap- 
pellate coiuls  will  be  empowered  to  pre- 
vent a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  correct  this  injustice.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  produce  a  bill  in 
the  best  form  possible.  Briefly,  it  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  defend- 
ant may  apply  to  the  court  of  ai^}eals  for 
leave  to  app^  a  felony  sentmce  of  im- 
prisonment or  death  imposed  by  a  district 
court. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  court 
of  appeals  may  in  its  sole  discretion  grant 
or  deny  an  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
a  sentence.  A  denial  of  leave  to  appeal  is 
final  in  the  matter.  If  leave  to  appeal  is 
granted,  the  court  may  review  the  sen- 
tence to  determine  if  it  is  excessive. 

Under  subsection  (c )  the  court  of  ai>- 
peals  is  authcNrized  to  take  or  direct  any 
action  on  the  sentence  that  it  believes  is 
required  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  except  to  increase  the  sentence. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  i^speal 
procedure  is  to  be  synchronized  with  the 
appeal  rules  generally  and  if  an  appeal 
is  taken  from  an  order  of  conviction  as 
well.  It  allows  the  matter  to  be  heard  at 
the  same  time. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant ^all  have  the  same  access  to 
presentence  r^iorts  on  appeal  as  he  had 
at  the  district  court.  The  sentencing 
judge  is  required  to  state  for  the  record 
his  reasons  for  selecting  the  particular 


sentence  impipsed /tn-each  felony  case 
where  a  f eloDj^^eptence  of  imiprisonment 
or  death  is  imposed. 

Subsections  (f)  througii  (i)  insure  that 
SMJellate  review  door  not  comiHicate 
T  phases  of  crigiiiial  procedure.  Sub- 
sectioiT  (f )  deferstiie  time  for  flUng  an 
application  lor  leave  to  appeal  whenever 
a  diagnostic  study  is  ordered  prior  to  im- 
posing sentence.  Subsection  (g)  makes 
certain  that  credit  is  given  for  time 
served  during  the  pendency  of  a  sentence 
appeal.  Subsection  (h)  makes  exididt 
that  ball  opportunities  would  not  be  en- 
larged by  the  eoactment  of  the  bill.  Sub- 
section (i)  provides  that  the  act  shall 
tLppiy  only  to  sentences  impniiwri  6 
months  aXter  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  This  latter  provision  avoids  the 
argmnent  about  retroactivity  and  affords 
the  courts  time  to  prepare  for  the  new 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  scholarly 
writings  in  favor  of  an  improved  sen- 
tencing procedure  which  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  Senate's  attention  today.  They 
are:  "Appellate  Review  of  Sentences:  To 
Make  the  Punishment  Fit  the  Crime."  20 
Stanford  Law  Review  405  (1968)  by  Hon. 
Stanley  A.  Welgel;  and  "Appellate  Re- 
view of  Legal  but  Excessive  Sentences: 
A  C(»nparative  Study,"  21  Vanderbilt 
Law  Review  411  (1968)  by  Prof.  Gerhard 
O.  M.  Mueller  and  Fre  La  Poole.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  law  review  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  a  point  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  printing  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  appendix,  which  I 
have  prepared  listing  several  additional 
examples  of  cases  where  excessive  sen- 
tences have  been  imposed,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the 
close  of  my  remarks  here  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Oommflttee,  I 
have  authored  and  ooauthored  a  niun- 
ber  of  proposals  oonceming  crime  and 
improvemoits  in  our  legal  system.  Many 
of  these  bills  have  been  designed  to  assist 
the  prosecution  in  bringing  criminals  to 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  defend- 
ant. We  must  strive  to  insure  that  the 
criminal  legal  process  is  at  all  times  flair 
and  just. 

EIxcesBive  sentences,  which  are  Inex- 
plicable by  any  circinnstances  or  logic, 
are  an  injustice  to  the  individual  and 
are  a  discredit  to  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system.  This  is  why  the  principle 
of  appellate  review  is  supported  by  the 
Judicial  Conferoice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
why  appellate  review  is  the  practice  in 
many  foreign  nations,  including  England 
and  Canada,  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
in  17  of  the  States. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  correct  this 
injustice. 

Again.  I  express  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  both  will 
promptly  consider  and  pass  this  needed 
legislation. 
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S.  2238 

A  bill  to  amend  cbapMr  236  of  title  18. 
United  Stat«8  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
•ppellAt*  review  of  aenunces  Imposed  in 
criminal  c— ee  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  Dnlted  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representuttvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  aatembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  236  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtee  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  3741  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"I  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  district  court  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals the  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  death 
Imposed  may  be  died  by  a  defendant  with 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  any  felony 
case  in  the  following  instances: 

"(1)  after  a  finding  of  guUt  by  a  Judge  or 
jury,  whether  foUowlng  a  trial  or  the  accept- 
ance of  a  plea; 

"(11)  after  the  revocation  or  modiflcatlon 
of  an  order  suspending  the  imposition  or 
execution  of  a  sentence  or  placing  the  de- 
fendant on  probation: 

"(ill)  after  a  resentence  under  any  other 
appUcabie  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Upon  granting  leave  to  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  review  the  merits  of 
the  sentence  Imposed  to  determine  whether 
it  is  excessive.  This  power  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  all  other  powers  of  review  presently 
existing  w  hereafter  conferred  by  law.  If 
the  application  for  leave  to  appeal  Is  denied 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  the  decision  shall  be 
final  and  not  subject  to  further  judicial  re- 
view. 

"(c)  Upon  consideration  of  the  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  dismiss  the  appeal,  af- 
firm, reduce,  modify,  vacate,  or  set  aside  the 
sentence  imposed,  remand  the  cause,  and 
direct  the  entry  of  an  appropriate  sentence 
or  order  or  direct  such  further  proceedings 
to  be  had  as  may  be  required  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  sentence  imposed  Is  not 
affirmed  or  the  appeal  dismissed,  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  state  the  reasons  for  its 
action.  The  defendant's  sentence  ahaU  not  be 
increased  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  gnmted 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  sentence  shall  be  regarded  as  a  notice 
of  appeal  for  all  purposes,  and  the  procedure 
for  taking  an  appceJ  under  this  section  ahaU 
follow  the  rules  cf  procedure  for  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  appeaU.  A  denial  of  the  appli- 
cation for  leave  to  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  imposed  is  excessive  shall 
not  prejudice  any  aspect  of  the  appeal  predi- 
cated on  other  grounds.  If  the  application 
U  granted  all  issues  on  appeal  shall  be  beard 
together. 

"(e)  When  an  application  for  leave  to  ap- 
peal is  filed,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
shall  certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings,  records,  re- 
ports, documents,  and  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  offense  or  offenses  of  the  de- 
fendant and  to  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him  as  the  court  of  appeals  by  rule  or  order 
may  require.  Any  report  or  document  con- 
tained in  the  record  on  appeal  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  defendant  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  in  the  district  court.  In  each  felony 
case  in  which  sentence  of  imprisonment  or 
death  is  Imposed  the  judge  shall  state  for 
the  record  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  par- 
ticular sentence. 

"(f)  When  a  judge  has  adopted  the  sen- 
tencing procedure  set  forth  In  section  4208 
(b)  of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  an  appU- 
cattion  for  leave  to  appeal  may  only  be  filed 
after  a  judgmrent  or  crder  is  entered  by  the 
Judge  following  the  completion  of  the  study 
provided  by  such  section. 


"(g)  The  provisions  of  section  3668  of 
UUe  18.  United  States  Code.  shaU  be  appU- 
cabie to  any  defendant  appealing  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
confer  or  enlarge  any  right  otf  a  defendant 
to  be  released  following  his  conviction  pend- 
ing a  determination  of  his  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  or  pending  an  appeal  under 
this  section. 

"(l)  This  secUon  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  its  approval  and  shall  apply 
only  to  sentences  Imposed  thereafter  " 

(b)    The  analysis  of  chapter  236  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at   the  end   thereof   the  foUowlng  new 
item: 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 

EzHiarr  2 
(Prom  the  Stanford  Law  Review.  February 

isesi 

APPEIX.ATX  Revision  of  Sximwcis:  To  Make 

THI    PUNISHMXNT    PIT    TH«    CSIMX 

(By  Stanley  A.  Welgel*) 
Unjustifiable  disparities  in  the  sentencing 
of  criminal  offenders  have  become  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  many  observers  of  the 
criminal  process.'  The  key  word  la  "unjusti- 
fiable." Reasonable  disparity  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  which 
include  prevention  of  further  criminality  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  rehabilitation,  and 
deterrence  of  the  cofnmisalon  of  similar  of- 
fenses by  others.  Such  purposes  cannot  be 
achieved  without  ptroviding  some  range  of 
sentencing  altemaUves  to  allow  adjustment 
for  the  special  facts  of  each  crime  as  well  as 
the  record  and  character  of  each  convicted 
Individual. 

These  considerations  are  reflected  in  the 
broad  discretion  allowed  the  sentencing 
judge  by  statute  in  the  federal  and  in  many 
state  jurisdictions.  However,  most  of  these 
jurisdlctiona,  including  the  federal,  fall  to 
provide  any  effective  remedy  for  abuse  of 
that  discretion. 

The  absence  of  such  a  remedy  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  sound  administration  of  the 
criminal  law.  even  though  the  number  of 
unjust  or  aberrant  sentences  may  be  very 
few.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart.  "It 
Is  an  anomaly  that  a  judicial  system  which 
has  developed  so  scrupulous  a  concern  for  the 
protection  of  a  criminal  defendant  through- 
out every  other  stage  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  should  have  so  neglected  this 
most  important  dimension  of  fundamental 
Jusuce." " 

The  seTlousneas  of  that  neglect  Is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  sentencing  is  the  only 
sigmficant  adjudication  performed  by  the 
trial  judge  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
criminal  cases.  This  is  so  because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  criminal  defendants 
plead  guilty  or  nolo  contendere.'  Moreover, 
sentencing  is  generally  the  most  difficult  de- 
termination a  Judge  must  make,  one  made 
even  more  difficult  by  the  increasing  variety 
of  possible  dispositions  and  by  the  paucity 
of  meaningful  guidelines  to  asstst  the  Judge 
In  his  choice. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  indeed  sur- 
prising that  few  American  jurisdictions  offer 
meaningful  remedies  to  the  victims  of  un- 
justified severity  in  sentencing.  This  absence 
is  all  the  more  striking  in  that  a  comparison 
with  other  nations  mdlcates  that  those 
American  jurisdictions  failing  to  provide  a 
remedy  stand  largely  alone  in  this  respect.' 

Recognizing  that  Inequitable  and  disparate 
sentences  constitute  "a  major  and  Justified 
complaint  against  the  courts,"'  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  has  recommended 
that  "Iplroceduree  for  avoiding  and  correct- 
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Ing  excessive.  Inadequate,  or  disparate  sen- 
tences should  be  devised  and  Instituted."  • 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  federal  judi- 
ciary in  recent  years  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  raUonal,  uniform  seatencing 
criteria  and  practices.  There  are  sentencing 
institutes  for  district  judges,'  and  a  number 
of  district  courts  have  set  up  a  system  of 
panels  to  assist  the  sentencing  Judge  in  his 
determination  of  the  proper  sentence.'  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  need  to  supplement  these 
practices  with  procedures  designed  for  the 
correction  of  grossly  inequlUble  sentences. 

I.  DUPaaiTT  AMD  INEQUITT  IN  rXDXKAL 
SKNTKMCIMC 

The  past  few  years,  then,  have  been  marked 
by  increasing  concern  over  the  breadth  of 
the  disparities  In  sentences  meted  out  for 
the  same  crimes.*  This  concern  Is  especially 
applicable  to  the  federal  system,  in  which 
the  wide  range  of  sentencing  alternatives 
available  to  its  trial  courts  '"  and  a  great  re- 
gional diversity  tend  to  invite  sentencing 
disparities. 

Congress  has.  over  the  years,  added  sig- 
nificantly to  the  choices  available  to  district 
courts  In  se<tting  sentences."  A  brief  sum- 
mary will  be  illuminating. 

(1)  Imprisonment  for  a  determinate 
length  of  time.  Offenders  so  sentenced  are 
eligible  for  parole  after  having  served  one- 
third  of  the  sentence." 

(2)  Imprisonment  of  indeterminate 
length.  Under  this  alternative  the  sentencing 
court  may  reduce  or  eliminate  minimum 
terms  for  parole  ellgibUity.  leaving  the  re- 
lease of  the  offender  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  p«iroIe." 

(3)  Probation.  Probation  cannot  exceed  a 
period  of  5  years  but  may  otherwise  be 
granted  upon  "such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  court  deems  beat."  " 

(4)  Split  sentence.  This  procedure  allows 
a  court  to  split  a  sentence  between  confine- 
ment of  up  to  6  months  in  a  penal  or  treat- 
ment institution  and  probation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence." 

(6)  Youth  Corrections  Act.  This  Act**  is 
applicable  to  offenders  under  the  age  of  23 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sentencing 
Judge,  to  those  between  22  and  26.'"  Offend- 
ers sentenced  under  the  Act  may  be  placed  on 
probation,  committed  for  treatment  and 
supervision  for  fixed  or  Indeterminate  terms, 
or  sentenced  under  any  other  applicable 
penal  provision  " 

(8)  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act.  This  Act"* 
applies  to  offender  under  the  age  of  IB.* 
Proceedings  under  the  Act  are  regarded  as 
adjudications  of  status  rather  than  as 
criminal  trials.-''  Juveniles  found  to  be  de- 
linquent may  be  placed  on  probation  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  their  minority,  or 
committed  to  special  custody  and  treatment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  their  minority  or 
the  maximum  term  for  the  offense  com- 
mitted, whichever  is  less." 

(7)  Other  dispositions.  These  include 
fines,  suspended  sentence,  deportation,  and 
disqualification.  In  addition,  a  district  court 
may  defer  sentencing  and  commit  an  of- 
fender for  a  period  of  study,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  not  to  exceed  6  months." 

In  my  view,  the  number  of  incidents  of 
unjustifiable  disparities  m  sentencing  by 
federal  district  judges  is  very  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  offenders  sen- 
tenced." Nevertheless,  that  such  disparities 
do  occur  despite  all  efforts  to  eliminate  them 
is  suggested  by  a  number  of  relevant  facts. 

There  have  been  significant  variations  in 
the  terms  of  imprisonment  imposed  by  fed- 
eral district  court  Judges*  and  in  the  use 
of  the  various  sentencing  alternaUves  that 
are  avaUable.  Average  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  all  offenses  vary  widely  from  circuit  to 
circuit »  and  from  district  to  district  within 
the  circuits."  There  Is  great  deviation  in  the 
average  terms  for  specific  types  of  offenses.* 
SlmUar  varUUons  are  to  be  found  In  the 
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frequency  of  use  of  si^lt  sentences  *  and  In- 
determinate sentences."  in  the  application  of 
provisions  of  the  Touth  Corrections  Act  *>  and 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Acts  *>  and  in  the  use 
and  duration  of  probAtton."  To  some  extent 
these  disparities  may  be  attributable  to  vari- 
ations in  the  types  of  offenses  committed 
within  particular  districts  or  circuits.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  has  devised  weighted  averages,  how- 
ever, which  take  account  of  such  variations 
and  which  show  disparities  of  a  magnitude 
almost  equal  to  those  indicated  by  the  raw 
data." 

Certainly,  careful  analysis  of  these  inci- 
dents of  disparity  would  reveal  rational  justi- 
fications for  a  great  majority  of  the  sentences 
imposed.  It  wotild  show,  for  instance,  that 
many  similarities  between  offenders  and  of- 
fenses are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
many  sentencing  deviations  result  from 
proper  considerations  of  factors  unique  to 
Individual  defendants.  But  such  anaijrsis 
would  certainly  also  expose  a  small  but  im- 
portant residue  of  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
parities are  so  excessive  and  the  facts  so 
similar  that  they  preclude  such  Justifications. 
That  such  cases  do  exist  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  federal  judges  who  regularly  point 
to  cases  from  their  own  experience  in  which 
substantially  different  treatment  was  ac- 
corded offenders  with  similar  records,  ages, 
and  backgrounds  who  had  committed  the 
same  or  similar  offenses." 

The  principal  reason  for  the  exlartence  of 
inequities  is  clear.  They  occur  because  each 
judge,  just  as  each  person  he  sentences,  is  a 
unique  individual.  Each  judge  is  the  product 
of  a  different  Inheritance  and  life  exj>erience. 
It  follows  inexorably  that  there  are  differ- 
ences among  judges  In  senses  of  values,  reac- 
tions, predilections,  and  points  of  view. 

There  are  at  least  some  judges  who  tend 
habitually  to  "lay  it  on"  convicted  or  con- 
fessed offenders."  "ITiey  may  do  so  out  of 
antiquated  or  mlsg^ded  notions  about  the 
functions  of  sentencing,  or  as  a  consequence 
of  more  obscure  personal  factors.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  their  actions,  the  results  are 
aberrant  and  unfair  sentences.  These  few 
ludges  do  not  seem  to  respond  to  persuasion 
or  reason  in  regard  to  their  sentencing  prac- 
tices. Since  most  of  them  are  excellent  judges 
in  every  other  respect,  discipline  or  removal 
would  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease 
and.  if  applied  to  the  federal  judiciary,  would 
unwisely  undermine  its  independence. 

There  are  also  a  few  judges  who  apparently 
regard  one  type  of  offense  as  particularly 
heinous.  They  may.  for  example,  impose  the 
meixlmum  sentence  allowable  In  every  In- 
stance of  narcotics  violation  or  bank  robbery. 
Their  appraisals  of  the  danger  or  evil  of 
these  crimes  may  be  quite  right,  but  the 
automatic  imposition  of  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  a  partictilar  crime  contradicts  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  in  providing  for  a 
range  of  punishment,  and  contributes  to 
Irrational  disparities  in  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Differences  in  regional  attitudes  to- 
ward certain  crimes  may  similarly  contribute 
to  disruption  of  the  uniform  implementation 
of  national  penal  policies. 

Finally,  the  best  of  judges  make  mistakes. 
Some  federal  judges  in  metropolitan  districts 
sentence  as  many  as  1.000  defendants  in  a 
single  year,  and  rare  Indeed  Is  the  federal 
judge  in  any  district  who  sentences  fewer 
than  100.  In  each  case  the  Judge  must  study 
carefully  the  presentence  reports,  make  his 
piersoxial  assessment  of  the  defendant,  and 
appraise  the  sentencing  altemaUves  avail- 
able to  him.  Not  only  is  this  judgmental  task 
complex,  but  the  judge  can  turn  to  few 
standards  to  guide  him.  The  limited  statu- 
tory criteria  are  nebulous."  and  because  there 
Is  no  relevant  appellate  review,  no  common- 
law  standards  have  evolved.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
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prising,  therefore,  that  seriously  Inequitable 
disparity  is  occasionally  to  be  foimd  in  the 
sentences  Imposed. 

Sentencing  disparities  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  federal  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  quite  apart  from  the  manifest 
unfairness  of  subjecting  some  offenders  to 
inordinately  severe  penalties.  The  recipient 
of  an  excessive  sentence  will  learn,  through 
comparison  of  his  own  sentence  with  those 
of  his  fellow  prisoners,  that  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  injustice.*  His  resentment  in- 
evitably breeds  unrest  and  disciplinary 
problems."  and.  in  addition,  may  well  un- 
dermine his  reformation. 

Furthermore,  the  impossibility  of  direct 
challenge  to  unfair  sentences  results  in  a 
great  volume  of  appeals  on  tenuous  tech- 
nical grounds  ">  and  a  corresponding  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  appellate  courts  to 
find  merit  in  otherwise  questionable  allega- 
tions of  error,  or  to  find  error  prejudicial 
where  it  would  normally  be  considered  barm- 
less."  Needless  to  say,  these  attempts  to  re- 
dress indirectly  the  inequity  of  excessive  sen- 
tences make  bad  law. 

Finally,  public  confidence  in  the  Judicial 
system  must  suffer  when  grossly  unfair  sen- 
tences go  unredressed,  in  visible  violation 
of  a  most  basic  principle  of  legal  justice — 
that  similarly  situated  individuals  be  treated 
alike.  This  loss  of  public  confidence  becomes 
particularly  troublesome  where  members  of 
minority  groups  Interpret  uncorrected  dis- 
parities as  a  form  of  legally  sanctioned  dis- 
crimination. 

n.  PBESENT  MEANS  FOR  ALLEVIATING  SENTENC- 
ING Eaaoas  in  the  fedebal  btbtem 
The  federal  system  does  provide  for  some 
limited  means  of  correcting  Inequitable  sen- 
tences. While  they  have  been  used  more  fre- 
quently in  recent  years  than  In  the  past, 
analysis  will   indicate  they  are   inadequate. 

A.  The  present  scope  of  appellate  review 

Federal  defendants  may.  of  course,  obtain 
redress  for  illegal  sentences  "  such  as  those 
that  exceed  statutory  limits  for  the  offense 
charged.*'  or  are  ambiguous  with  respect  to 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  term  is 
to  be  served."  or  do  not  adequately  specify 
punishment  for  individual  counts.'^'  However, 
where  the  trial  judge  remains  within  statu- 
tory bounds  and  observes  formal  and  proce- 
dural requirements,  review  of  his  sentencing 
discretion  is  sharply  limited. 

In  the  19lh  century  the  circuit  courts  as 
then  constituted  exercised  review  over  the 
sentences  Imposed  by  federal  trial  courts." 
Save  for  that  brief  historical  exception,  fed- 
eral appellate  courts  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  review  the  sentencing  discretion  of 
district -court  judges  if  sentences  were  within 
the  prescribed  statutory  limits."  They  have 
occasionally  suggested  in  dicta  that  they 
might  intervene  if  a  trial  court  were  to  ex- 
ercise extreme  abuse  of  its  legal  discretion." 
but  such  extreme  abuse  has  apparently  never 
been  discovered.  The  refusal  to  review  dis- 
trict-court sentences  is  more  commonly 
stated  In  absolute  terms:  "If  there  Is  one 
rule  In  the  federal  criminal  practice  which 
Is  firmly  established,  it  is  that  the  appellate 
court  has  no  control  over  a  sentence  which 
Is  within  the  limits  allowed  by  a  statute."  " 

A  few  limited  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
nonreview  have  developed  over  the  years. 
Where  an  offense  has  no  statutory  maximum 
penalty,  as  In  the  case  of  criminal  contempt, 
the  appellate  courts  will  review  the  discre- 
tion of  the  sentencing  court.""  This  review  Is 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  "where  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  impose  limitations 
on  the  sentencing  power  .  .  .  |a]ppellate 
courts  have  ...  a  special  responsibility  for 
determining  that  the  power  is  not  abused, 
to  be  excised  if  necessary  by  revising  them- 
selves the  sentences  Imposed."  " 

Additional  exceptions  have  been  recognised 
by  the  courts  of  appeals  as  a  result  of  the 


decisions  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  In  United 
State*  v.  Wiley."  In  that  case  the  trial  Judge 
refused  to  consider  probation  for  Wiley,  cwie 
of  several  oodefendants.  because  he  would 
not  plead  guilty  <»i  charges  of  possession  of 
property  stolen  from  an  interstate  shipment.** 
The  circuit  court  reversed  this  "art>ltrary" 
refusal  to  consider  Wiley's  application  for 
probation,  but  the  trial  Judge,  on  remand, 
considered  and  denied  Wiley's  apiHlcation 
and  reinstated  his  term  of  Imprisonment.  In 
a  second  appeal  the  Seventh  CTlrcult  again  set 
aside  the  sentence  and  remanded,  this  time 
on  the  ground  that  the  district  court  had 
arbitrarily  sentenced  Wiley  more  aeverelj 
than  it  bad  his  codefendants  who  had 
pleaded  guilty." 

Although  several  federal  courts  have  lim- 
ited the  Wiley  doctrine  to  cases  of  disparity 
among  codefendants  based  upon  different 
pleas,*°  the  language  of  Wiley  supports  the 
broader  proposltloQ  that  any  demonstrably 
arbitrary  disparity  among  codefendants  may 
require  remand  for  resentencing.**  While 
Wiley  has  failed  to  provide  the  basis  for  any 
significant  review  of  disparate  sentences,  it 
has  obliged  a  number  of  courts  to  hear  chal- 
lenges similar  to  those  In  Wiley  and  to  assess 
the  reasons  for  the  disparities  Involved  In 
those  cases." 

Arbitrary  refusal  to  utilize  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures provided  by  statute  may  also  con- 
stitute grounds  for  appellate  review  of  sen- 
tencing." Lastly,  in  a  series  of  recent  cases, 
several  courts  of  appeals  have  held  that  in- 
creases of  sentence  on  retrial  must  be  ac- 
ceptably justified  and  will  be  reversed  If 
arbitrary." 

These  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nonreview 
are  important  steps  In  developing  means  of 
redress  for  sentencing  inequities  in  very 
limited  areas.  But  even  if  they  were  firmly 
established  in  all  the  circuits,  these  excep- 
tions would  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of 
all  the  disparities  that  demand  considera- 
tion. 

A  few  commentators  and  judges*  have 
argued  that  the  federal  appellate  courts 
have  always  had  authority  to  review  all  sen- 
tences by  virtue  of  section  2106  of  the  Judi- 
cial Code,  which  empowers  them  to  "affirm, 
modify,  vacate,  set  aside  or  reverse  any  judg- 
nvent.  decree,  or  order  .  .  .  and  direct  the 
entry  of  such  a^^ropralte  judgment  ...  as 
may  be  just  under  the  circumstances."  Otb- 
eiB  have  argued  that  review  and  correction 
of  disproportionate  sentences  is  constitu- 
tionally required,  either  because  excessive 
and  Irrational  sentences  constitute  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  *■  or  because  unreason- 
able disparity  In  the  treatment  of  essentially 
similar  defendants  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.* 

Whatever  the  merits  at  such  arguments, 
federal  courts  have  shown  little  inclination 
to  adopt  them.  For  the  present,  federal  ap- 
pellate judges  are  likely  to  continue  to  ex- 
press the  view,  perhaps  with  some  reluctance 
that  "|u|nle6S  we  are  to  over-rule  sixty  years 
of  undevlatlng  federal  precedents,  we  must 
hold  that  an  appellate  court  has  no  power 
to  modify  a  sentence."  ■  and  that  problems 
relating  to  the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  re- 
view sentences  are  "pecuUariy  quesUons  of 
leglslattre  policy."  *• 

B.  Some  n^nappellate  remedies 
1.  Indeterminate  Sentencing 

Indeterminate  sentencing  might  appear,  at 
first  glance,  to  provide  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  disparate  sentences.  Because  the  Judge 
simply  sentences  the  defendant  to  "the  term 
prescribed  by  law."*  he  U  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  for  any  disparities  in  the 
length  of  imprisonment.  But  the  real  effect 
of  the  Indeterminate  sentence  is  to  shift  tfce 
burden  of  social  Justice  from  the  judge  to  a 
parole  board  or  parole  authority.  While  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  such  bodies.  I  believe 
that  for  some  time  to  come.  In  view  of  the 
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nMtiiods  of  t&elr  anwlntment  «nd  tlM  Sbort- 
■C«  of  quallflMl  persoimel  to  MBtot  UMm," 
tb«7  will  certainly  be  no  mora  oompetant  to 
d«t«nnlne  langths  of  imprtaooiaent  Uum  U  a 
oonaetonttouB  and  UultpMMlaat  ludg*.  llore- 
ov«r.  bacauM  paiola  autborltlea  of  neeaaalty 
opMrat*  on  a  oommlttM  baaU,  have  relatively 
little  tlnae  for  ea^  prlaozMr,  and  uae  more  or 
leas  standard  elaaslflcatlana.  ttaay  are  Ukely 
to  IM  lev  reqxnalTe  to  tbe  special  iltuatKm 
of  a  partlcnlar  offender  tlian  is  a  Blngle  judge 
eonoemed  aotely  wttb  the  ease  befon  blm. 
Tbe  day  may  come  wben  tbe  qtiallty,  quaU- 
fleatlms,  and  quantity  of  prlaon  perscKUial 
and  of  aiwtetlng  payclUatrlata  and  sodoIogUta. 
and  tbe  metbods  of  tbalr  salectlan  and 
tenure,  will  combine  to  make  tbe  Indetermi- 
nate sentence  tbe  bast  means  of  aroidlng 
unjiutlflable  disparity  in  sentencing.  But 
that  day  U  not  ban  nor  likely  aoon  to  be. 
Tbe  great  majority  of  dUtrlet-court  Judgea 
iH>parently  agree.  If  one  may  Judge  by  the  re- 
luetanoa  of  so  many  to  Impose  Indeterminate 
sentences.*' 

a.  Panels  of  Judges  for  Advance  Considera- 
tion of  Sentences 

Various  district  courts  bave  experimented 
with  "sentencing  councils,"  in  wblcb  panels 
of  Judges  regularly  consider  dlspoalUons  pro- 
posed by  tbe  sentencing  Judge  and  offer  non- 
mandatory  recommendations  for  bis  consid- 
eration.* This  is  a  step  in  tbe  right  direction, 
but.  for  several  reasons.  It  is  not  tbe  beat 
solution  now  available. 

To  begin  with,  nearly  half  of  tbe  federal 
dlstrtctfl  have  fewer  Judges  than  are  required 
for  such  a  system.*  In  these  districts,  to  con- 
vene sentencing  panels  would  entail  travel. 
delay,  and  other  complications.  Even  in  dis- 
trlcta  with  enough  Judges,  such  panels  would 
encroach  upon  tbe  working  time  of  already 
overburdened  Jurists.  Furthermore,  tboae 
Judges  most  in  need  of  such  guidance  would 
likely  be  tboae  least  affected  by  tbe  views 
of  their  peers. 

m.  THi  auB  »oa  Aivsuan  rxvikw 
Tbe  reasons  that  have  bean  stated  for  sup- 
porttng  appellate  review  in  tbe  federal  sys- 
tem are  not  claimed  to  be  novel  or  unique. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  tbe 
general  subject  that  there  are  few  new  argu- 
ments for  or  against  it.*  The  )>eat  that  a  trial 
Judge  can  offer  la  a  point  of  view  that  is  part 
tbe  product  of  personal  experience  and  part 
a  pwsonal  evaluation  of  tbe  consideraticos 
urged  both  for  and  against  appellate  review. 
I  am  convinced  that  sentencing,  at  least 
for  tbe  present,  ought  to  remain  a  Judicial 
function.  Courts  should  not  abdicate  tbeir 
powers  or  raeponslblUtes  in  this  area.  At  the 
same  time,  they  sbould  be  armed  with  every 
means  of  assuring  wise,  reascmable,  and  Just 
ezerdse  of  this  heavy  i>oiwer  to  deprive  indi- 
viduaU  of  property  and  freedom.  At  preaent, 
trial  Judgea  are  granted  very  broad  diacretlon 
by  Congreas  in  tbe  aentenclng  at  criminals. 
Surely  that  discretion  over  the  fate  of  hu- 
man beings  sbould  not  be  held  sacroeanct. 
particularly  since  no  sucb  immunity  attends 
tbe  exercise  of  dlacretlon  by  trial  Judges  in 
dvll  casea. 

Some  contend  that  appellate  Judgea  are 
not  quaiifled  to  aacertain  whetber  a  trial 
Judge  has  abused  his  discretl<»  in  impnttug 
sentence."  TbAB  aigumenrt  eeema  to  me  to  be 
invalid.  For  one  thing,  many  Judgea  at  the 
courts  of  appeals  serve  there  after  long  ex- 
perience on  tbe  trial  bench.  For  another ,  it 
seems  to  nte  to  be  plainly  deatrabia,  in  case 
of  liarsb  sentences,  to  permit  review  by  a 
group  of  Jurlata  detached  from  the  prea- 
sures  and  immediadea  of  tbe  trial  courtroom. 
The  passage  of  tlma  between  sentencing  and 
review  may  afford  a  better  perapecUve.  There 
is  nothing  so  esoteric  about  aantancing  that 
tbe  declalon  of  one  man  sbould  be  held 
sacred  and  beyond  tbe  proper  scope  of  u>- 
pellate  review. 


Footnotee  at  end  of  article. 


Some  have  argued   that  tbe  trial   Judge 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  true  character 
of  the  defendant  because  of  peraonal  contact 
or  obaervaAlon."  For  a  number  of  reaaons. 
this   contention   cannot   withstand   careful 
scrutiny.  Frequently  the  Judge's  contact  with 
the  defendant  is  limited  to  visual  obaerva- 
tion  becauae,  in  many  caaee,  defendante  do 
not  teatify.  But  whether  tbe  obaervation  is 
exclusively  visual  or  is  supplemented  by  an 
asaeaament  of  the  defendant's  teatlmony  and 
demeanor  on  the  witness  stand,  is  it  really 
a  reliable  basis  on  which  to  Judge  whether 
the  defendant  should  be  imprisoned  for  a 
years  or  for  ao?  Who,  as  a  defendant,  would 
want  to  have  that  vital  determination  turn 
upon  one  man's  asseaament  of  bis  personality 
under  such    unusual  and  dlfflcult  circum- 
stances? My  admiration  for  my  brothers  on 
the  federal  trial  bench  Uuroughout  the  coun- 
try and  for  their  exceptional  insighta  into 
human  beings  is  second  to  none,  but  it  has 
not  convinced  me  that  they  or  I  poaaeas  some 
unique  capacity  to  make  a  sentence  fit  the 
crime  on  the  basis  of  personal  obaervation 
of  a  defendant  during  the  course  of  tils  trial. 
One    more    consideration    should    be    ad- 
duced against  the  argument  that  the  Judge's 
opportunity  to  obaerve  tbe  defendant  is  a 
sine  qvM  ncn  tot  Justice  in  sentencing.  The 
great  majority  of  defendants  convicted  of 
federal  Crimea  have  pleaded  guilty .«  In  theee 
cases,  the  "eyebaU-to-eyeball"  confrontation 
t>etween  Judge  and  defendant,  including  the 
colloquy  Involved  In  tbe  defendant's  right  of 
allocution,"  is  usually  a  matter  of  10  or  16 
minutes  at  the  moat.  I  do  not  urge  that  this 
person -to- person  communication  is  without 
value.   It   lias  worth   to  all   concerned.   But 
great  as  that  value  is,  it  is  not  a  sound  pred- 
icate for  tbe  notion  that,  lacking  sucb  oon- 
fn>ntatlon,  an  i4>pellate  court  cannot  ade- 
quately review  a  sentence  Impoaed  by  a  trial 
Judge.  So  far  as  Justice  in  sentencing  turns 
upon  appraisal  of  the  defendant's  personal 
traits,  I  doubt  that  there  is  a  worse  time  to 
make  Uiat  evaluation  than  wben  that  always 
anxious,  often  frightened,  individual  stands 
before  the  Judge  for  sentencing. 

The  federal  trial  judgea  reoogniae  this.  The 
principal  sentencing  aid  for  nearly  all  is  the 
written  presentence  report  of  trusted  and  in- 
dependent probation  oflloers.'*  If  these  re- 
ports are  available  to  the  court  of  appeals 
along  with  the  full  record  of  the  lower  court 
proceedings,  the  appeUate  court  wUl  have  be- 
fore it  all  the  material  moat  significant  to  the 
trial  court's  impoaitlon  of  sentence. 

I  should  add  that  the  trial  Judge,  in  his 
consideration  of  the  presentence  report,  can 
and  often  does  confer  informally  with  the 
probation  offloer  who  prepared  It.  These  oon- 
ferencea  aid  the  Judge  in  a  better  under- 
standing and  evaluation  of  the  presentence 
report.  The  court  of  appeals  might  not  have 
the  benefit  of  these  informal  conferences. 
But  such  a  lack,  even  if  it  were  subatantial, 
would  not  negate  the  wisdom  of  appelate 
review.  To  bave  an  adequate  basis  for  wise 
and  effective  review,  an  appellate  court  need 
only  have  sufficient  information  to  examine 
intelUgently  what  tbe  trial  court  did.  Then, 
giving  due  weight  to  the  advantages  that  the 
trial  court  had  in  making  its  original  deci- 
sion, the  appellate  court  can  determine 
Whether  the  trial  court  abuaed  its  discretion. 
The  courts  of  appeals  can  be  given  more  than 
sufficient  information  to  make  such  a  deter- 
minatton  in  the  review  of  sentencing. 

Furthermore,  it  la  highly  unlikely  that  any 
court  of  appeals  would  regularly  substitute 
its  Judgment  of  the  proper  sentence  in  a  caae 
for  that  of  the  federal  trial  Judge.  On  tbe 
contrary,  exercise  of  the  power  to  change  a 
sentence  imposed  by  a  district  judge  would 
undoubtedly  be  reetricted  to  those  relatively 
infrequent — but  extremely  aerloua — Instance 
wtiere  the  sentence  impoaed  was  clearly  ex- 
cessive. Such  a  scope  of  review  would  no 
more  demean  the  power  and  dignity  of  tbe 
federal   trial   Judge   than  doaa   the   similar 


scope  of  review  now  exerdaad  by  tb«  oouita 
of  appeals  over  Innumerable  nallngs  and  de- 
clatona  that  are  generally  within  the  discre- 
tion of  tbe  dlstriot  courts. 

One  hears  tbe  argument  made  agalnat  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentencing  that  to  allow  it 
would  be  to  open  the  gates  to  a  flood  of  friv- 
olous appeals.  The  beet  answer  to  this  conten- 
tions." If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  ia  not,  that 
Appellate  courts  review  trial-court  sentences 
regularly  in  16  atates  and  occaalonally  In 
others:  "  the  same  practice  has  been  a  regular 
feature  of  other  civil-law  and  common-law 
jurisdictions  for  many  years."  There  has  been 
no  such  flood  of  appeals  in  these  Jurlsdlc- 
tlona.n  If  It  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is  not.  that 
a  very  large  number  of  defendants  are  vic- 
timized by  excessive  sentenoea,  then  Justice 
would  call  for  a  great  numtwr  of  appeals.  And 
even  If  there  were  many  frivolotas  appeals,  I 
have  observed  no  incapacity  In  our  courts  of 
appeals  to  make  abort  shrift  of  them. 

In  fact.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  appellate 
review  will  ultimately  reduce  the  total  num- 
ber of  appeals.  As  mentioned  alx>ve,^  many 
appeals  on  tbe  meilts  are  generated  only 
because  of  tbe  tmpoaltion  of  an  unduly 
harsh  sentence,  and  many  appellate  courts, 
dealing  with  an  api>eal  on  tbe  merU»  where 
tbe  aentence  has  been  unduly  severe,  are 
prone  to  seise  upon  error  In  the  trial  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  reversal  and  retrial. 
Provision  for  review  of  trial-court  aentenoea 
would  eliminate  any  need  for  unmerited 
appeals  and  for  reversals  motivated  primar- 
ily by  the  harslmesB  of  the  sentences  in- 
volved. 

IV.  PEOPoaALs  rat.  appellate  arvirw  in  trx 

rEDCRAL  BTSTXM 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  propoeals 
to  permdi  review  of  sentenoea  by  the  courts 
of  appeals  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
greas." The  last  of  these  was  reported  fav- 
orably by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary "  and  passed  in  the  Senate  on  June 
39,  1967*  The  Advls(»7  Committee  on  Sen- 
tencing and  Review  of  tbe  American  Bar 
Association  haa  alao  suggested  statutory  pro- 
vlslona  for  appeUate  review.*  Badb  of  these 
prop>osals  would  empower  appellate  courts 
to  review  sentences  appealed  on  the  ground 
of  ezcesslvenesa.  They  differ,  however,  in 
the  categories  of  sentences  made  reviewable, 
the  powers  of  the  reviewing  court,  and  tbe 
procediires  for  review  of  sentenoea. 

A.  Sentence*  reviewable 

The  ABA  adviaory  committee's  report  on 
appeUate  review  of  santenoes  reoogniaed  that 
although  "(iln  principle.  Judicial  review 
sbould  be  avmUable  for  all  santencas  im- 
poaed in  caaee  where  provlaion  is  made  for 
review  ol  the  conviction  ...  it  may  be  de- 
sirable, at  leaat  for  an  initial  expenmeatal 
period,  to  place  a  reaaoDable  limit  on  the 
length  and  kind  of  aentanoe  that  ahould  be 
subject  to  review."  •* 

Tbe  first  five  of  the  recent  series  of  iilUs 
would  bave  permitted  review  of  aU  coo- 
vlctiona  where  no  mandatory  sentence  wae 
required  by  law.*  Bach  of  the  other  biUs 
would  limit  review  to  aentencea  of  impris- 
onment or  death  in  felony  cases,*  or  to  sen- 
tences of  imprlaonmant  exceeding  specified 
periods." 

Appellate  review  would  probably  not  prove 
very  useful  in  oorracting  exeeaees  In  short 
sentences.  Oiven  preaent  workloads  and  ap- 
peUate procedures,  moat  dafandanta  who 
have  bean  sentenced  to  terma  of  leaa  than  1 
year  wiU  bave  been  Treed  for  good  behavior 
before  thetar  appeals  can  be  beard.  Further- 
more, however  Invalid  the  argument  that  tbe 
courts  of  appeals  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
flood  of  i4>paals,  it  may  be  wise  Initially  to 
limit  review  to  aentencea  of  appreciable  se- 
verity, where  the  more  critical  disparities 
would  occur.*  Review  could  readUy  be  ex- 
tended to  leaaer  perloda  of  Imprisonment, 
teims  of  probation,  flnee,  and  oommltmanta 
under  the  Youth  Oorractlone  and  JuvenUe 
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Delinquency  Act*  aa  the  coiirts  of  appeals 
scqulre  experience  In  handling  such  caaee 
gpd  develop  techniques  for  the  prompt  dis- 
position of  frlvoloiis  claims.*" 

F.  Powers  of  the  revievcrlng  court 
The  ABA  Advisory  Committee  on  Sentenc- 
ing and  Review  has  recommended  that  courts 
reviewing  sentences  be  empowered  to  remand 
for  reeantenclng  or  to  substitute  any  disposi- 
tion of  the  offender  originally  available  to 
the  sentencing  court — except  that  the  of- 
fender's sentence  oould  not  be  Increased 
either  on  appeal  or  on  remand."  AU  of  the 
proposed  bUls"  woiUd  permit  reduction  of 
sentences  by  the  courts  of  appeals.  Several 
would  permit  modification  of  sentences,'" 
and  of  theee  almost  all  would  permit  In- 
crease of  sentences  within  limits.**  The  moet 
recent  bUl  would  authorize  the  reviewing 
court  to  "dismiss  the  appeal,  affirm,  reduce, 
modify,  vacate,  or  set  aside  the  sentence  im- 
posed, remand  the  case,  and  direct  the  entry 
of  an  appropriate  sentence  or  order  or  direct 
such  further  proceedings  to  be  had  as  may 
be  required  under  the  circumstances,"  but 
would  forbid  any  increase  in  sentencee." 

Tbe  reviewing  court  sbould  be  empowered 
to  select  from  the  full  range  oT  statutory  al- 
ternatives open  to  the  district  courts,  but 
neither  the  reviewing  court  nor  the  trial 
court  on  remand  should  be  empowered  to  in- 
crease the  original  sentence.  To  do  ao  would 
raise  serious  constitutional  objections,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  recent  Une  of  federal 
cases  holding  increases  of  sentences  on  retrial 
unconstitutional.*  Also,  because  of  the  threat 
of  an  Increase  in  sentences,  such  a  procedure 
would  deter  legitimate  appeals  and  thus 
make  appteUate  review  illusory  for  many  ag- 
grieved defendants.  PtnaUy,  experience  in 
those  jurisdictions  that  permit  review  but 
deny  power  to  increase  sentences  Indicates 
that,  contrary  to  the  argument  urged  In 
favor  of  allowing  longer  resentences,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  threat  does  not  result  in  a  flood 
of  frivolous  appeals.*'  The  courts  of  appeals 
oan  readily  control  the  volume  of  appeals  in 
other,  less  objectionable,  ways — throiigb 
limitations  on  the  category  of  cases  subject 
to  review  and  procedural  techniques  in  the 
handling  of  appeals. 

C.  Review  procedures 

The  ABA  advisory  committee  recommended 
that  all  appeals  from  sentences  be  of  right 
except  to  courts  with  discretion  to  refuse 
consideration  of  appeals  from  convictions.* 
A  few  of  the  bUls  In  Congress  likewise  spe- 
cified that  all  appeals  from  sentences  would 
be  of  right."  However,  other  bUls,  including 
the  latest,  require  defendants  to  seek  and  be 
granted  leave  to  appeal  by  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals. ■'"  Although  U  may  be  thought  that  ag- 
grieved defendants  should  have  an  appeal  of 
right  agalnat  the  severity  of  their  sentences. 
It  is  undoubtedly  wise  as  an  Initial  step  to 
give  the  courts  of  appeals  dlsrcetionary  review 
to  allow  twljustment  to  and  control  over  the 
new  caseloads  that  might  be  generated  by 
sentence  review.""  SlmUarly.  at  first  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  of  appeals  sbould  be 
final.''-  at  least  untU  experience  under  the 
new  procedures  demonstrates  that  such  an 
added  caseload  can  be  handled  without  fur- 
ther overburdening  the  Supreme  Coiut  and 
that  the  problem  of  disparity  among  the  cir- 
cuits deserves  the  Supreme  Court's  atten- 
tion."« 

The  ABA  advisory  committee  ">*  and  the 
last  few  bills  In  Congress  "<•  would  require 
the  sentencing  judge  to  state  reasons  for 
the  imposition  of  each  sentence  that  might 
later  be  subject  to  review.  The  object  of 
these  provisions,  of  course,  is  to  encourage 
carefully  considered  and  reasoned  sentences 
by  the  trial  judge  and  to  Inform  the  review- 
ing court  of  the  factors  that  led  to  the  par- 
ticular sentence  Imposed.  However.  I  doubt 
that  these  objectives  would  be  very  well 
served  by  such  a  requirement.  Most  judges 
do  state   their  reasons   for   sentences,   and 


these  statements  are  readUy  avaUable  to  tbe 
courts  of  appeals.'*  To  require  a  statement 
of  reasons  in  every  case  might  weU  focus 
concern  on  making  a  record  rather  than  on 
matters  of  substance.  Plausible  rationaliza- 
tions can  often  be  adduced  to  support  exces- 
sive sentences  and,  conversely,  infelicitous 
reasoning  can  confuse  and  cast  doubt  upon 
reasonable  sentences.  I  think  that  tbe  poe- 
stbUity  of  review  wiU  in  itself  do  enough 
to  ensure  more  careful  and  complete  con- 
sideration by  trial  Judges  of  all  relevant  fac- 
tors. It  shoiUd  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
courts  of  appeals  to  order  statements  by  the 
sentencing  judge  where  such  statements  are 
deemed  particularly  useful. 

Finally,  special  provision  is  made  in  nearly 
all  of  these  proposals  empowering  the  re- 
viewing court  to  order  the  production  of  all 
materials  avaUable  to  tbe  sentencing 
judge."''  This  is,  of  course,  undoubtedly  de- 
sirable as  a  general  proposition  and  is  usu- 
ally feasible.  Special  problems  arise,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  material  given  in  con- 
fidence to  the  sentencing  judge  by  proba- 
tion officers.  There  has  been  great  contro- 
versy over  the  propriety  and  constitutional- 
ity of  withholding  such  reports  from  de- 
fendants.'* Nonetheless,  while  these  reports 
must  of  course  be  available  to  the  courts 
of  appeals,  they  should  not  be  disclosed  to 
defendants  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  probation  officers  who  prepared  them.'* 
Such  precaution  is  necessary  to  prevent  fam- 
ily bitterness  or  even  violence,  which  might 
resxilt  if  a  defendant  learned  the  source  of 
frank  information  given  in  confidence,  and 
to  avoid  drying  up  confidential  sources.  I 
realize  that,  although  the  defendant  usu- 
ally knows  tbe  facts  about  bimseU  and  his 
actions  that  are  revealed  by  such  reports, 
there  Is  some  unfairness  in  withholding 
from  the  defendant  any  of  the  factors  that 
may  have  been  taken  into  account  in  sen- 
tencing. I  realize,  too,  that  "confidential" 
Information  is  often  not  worth  much  and 
that  trial  judges  are  little  Infiuenced  by  It. 
On  balance,  I  think  it  best  to  provide  the 
probation  officer  with  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  reviewing  court  with  the  pos- 
sible  consequences   of    disclosure. 

In  all  other  respects,  procedures  for  re- 
view of  sentences  should  be  identical 
to  procedures  for  review  of  convictions,  and 
all  appeals  on  the  same  case  should  be 
considered  together.  This  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  confusion  and  of  frag- 
mented appeals.  The  most  recent  propoeals 
so  provide."" 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing a  means  of  appellate  review  of  federal 
district-court  sentencing:  It  would  right 
serious  wrongs  to  individuals.  It  would  pro- 
mote public  respect  for  and  confidence  in 
the  law  and  the  Judiciary.  It  would  ease 
the  problems  of  discipline  in  prison  and  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  those  prisoners  who 
otherwise  might  be  permanently  alienated 
from  society  by  the  knowledge  that  a  cruel 
wrong  Imposed  on  them  had  not  been 
righted.  It  would  encourage  greater  ration- 
ality m  sentencing  practices.  Overall,  the 
institution  of  general  appeUate  review  would 
bring  needed  improvement  in  an  important 
aspect  of  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. The  latest  bill  before  Congress,  with 
tbe  few  modifications  I  have  outlined,  would 
appear  to  be  a  sound  vehicle  for  achieving 
this  much-needed  reform. 
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States  District  Courts  1964,  at  16,  table  8 
(1966). 

•  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Itachin- 
ery  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary, 
8»th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  83-102  (1966). 

'  PRESmENT'S  COMM'N  ON  LAW  ENPORCE- 
MENT    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OP    JUSTICE,    Tst 

Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  SocirrT  145 
(1967). 

•  Id.  at  146. 

'The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  under  38  U.S.C.  i  334 
( 1964 )  to  convene  institutes  and  councils  of 
federal  Judges  to  study  sentencing. 

'See  generally  Smith,  The  Sentencing 
Council  and  the  Problem  of  Disproportionate 
Sentences,  Fed.  Probation,  June  1963,  at  5; 
Doyle,  A  Sentencing  Council  in  Operation, 
Fed.  Probation,  Sept.  19dl,  at  37. 

•  E.g.,  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at 
10-54,  69-83.  109-33;  Address  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  American  Law  Institute  An- 
nual Meeting,  May  IB.  1960,  reprinted  in  36 
F.RX>.  313  (1960). 

">  F(M'  an  analysis  of  tbe  sentencing  struc- 
tures of  American  Jurisdictions  see  Note, 
Statutory  Structures  for  Sentencing  Felons 
to  Prison,  60  Colum.  L.  Rev.  1134  (1960). 

"  Congress  has  authorized  the  following 
procedures:  in  1926,  tbe  use  of  probation  In 
lieu  of  imprisonment.  Act  of  Mar.  4,  1926,  ch. 
521.  {  1,  43  Stat.  1259.  18  UB.C.  f  {  3651-58 
( 1964) ;  in  1938,  special  custody  and  treat- 
ment for  JuvenUe  offenders.  Federal  JuvenUe 
Deimquency  Act.  ch.  486,  {  4,  63  Stat.  766 
( 1938) ,  18  U.S.C.  §  6034  ( 1964) ;  in  1960,  spe- 
cial custody  and  treatment  for  youth  offend- 
ers under  the  age  of  33,  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act,  ch.  1115,  {3,  64  Stat.  1087 
(1950).  18  U.S.C.  Sj  6006(e),  5011  (1964);  in 
1958,  Indeterminate  sentencing,  special  com- 
mitments for  study  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  commitments  of  offenders  under  the  age 
of  26  as  youth  offenders.  Act  of  Aug.  25,  1958, 
Pub.  L.  No.  85-763.  ii  3-4,  73  Stat.  846-*6,  18 
U.S.C.  iS  4206-09  (1964);  and.  finally,  in 
1966.  special  confinement  and  treatment  of 
offenders  addicted  to  narcotics.  Act  of  Nov. 
8,  1966.  Pub.  L.  No.  89-793,  i  301,  80  Stat. 
1443.  18  VS.C.  i  4263  (Supp.  U,  1966-66). 

"  18  U.S.C.  I  4202  ( 1964) . 

"  18  UB.C.  I  4a06(a)    (1964). 

"  18  VS.C.  i  3661  (1964) .  The  power  of  the 
court  to  impoee  conditions  of  probation  is 
fairly  broad.  Compare  Berra  v.  United  States. 
221  F.2d  590  (8th  Clr.  1955)  (employment  or 
office  holding  in  labor  union  forbidden ) .  and 
United  States  v.  Worcester,  190  F.  Supp.  548 
(D.  tCass.  1961)  (disclosure  of  evidence  re- 
quired) ,  vnth  KarreU  v.  United  States,  181 
F.3d  981  (9tb  Clr.  1960)  (restituUon  of  funds 
in  transaction  not  Involved  in  indictment 
Improper) . 

"  18  U.S.C.  J  3661  (1964). 

">  18  U.S.C.  f  {  6005-26  (1964). 

"  18  U.S.C.  {{4209.  6006(e)    (1964). 

■"IB  use.  116010,  5017   (1964). 

"18U.S.C.  $16031-37  (1964). 

*18UB.C.  5  6031  (1964). 

="  See  United  Statas  v.  Borders.  164  F.  Supp. 
314  (N.D.  Ala.  1967).  aff'd,  366  FJd  468  (6th 
Clr.  1958). 

•  18  UB.C.  f  5034  (1964) . 

«  18  use.  J  4308(b)    (1964) 
»•  Others  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
frequency  of  unjustifiable  dl^anties  is  rela- 
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ttvely  great.  £ee  auUiorltlea  clt«<l  note  1 
supra;  Hearitift  on  S.  1712.  tupra  not*  4,  at 
10-64.  89-83.  Ioe-22.  Mr.  Chief  Jiwtlce  War- 
ren, tot  nample,  Bxpreaaed  concern  in  1960 
about  "the  wide  dlvoatty  In  the  use  of  pro- 
bation and  otlwt  sentencing  practices  In  our 
several  court*  and  the  great  disparity  In  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  our  Judges."  Ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Chief  JuaUce  Warren,  nipra 
note  9,  at  315. 

"See  aiueck.  The  Sentenctng  Problem, 
P«n-  P«o»ATioif.  Dec.  1956,  at  16,  17-18;  KTote, 
Due  Process  and  Legislative  Standards  in 
Sentenctng,  101  U.  Pa.  L.  Bkv.  257.  269-60 
(1952):  Note,  Appellate  Review  of  Primary 
Sentencing  Decisions:  A  Connecticut  Case 
Study,  09  Yalx  L.J.  1452.  1458-59  (1960). 

*■  The  average  sentence  in  each  of  the  clr- 
ciilts  for  all  persons  committed  to  federal  In- 
stitutions In  fiscal  year  1966  varied  from  28.3 
months  In  the  Plrst  Circuit  to  45.1  months 
In  the  Seventh  Circuit,  Beartnga  on  S.  2722, 
supra  note  4,  at  150-53. 

"  The  range  of  lowest  and  highest  districts 
m  average  sentences  for  all  offenses  within 
the  various  circuits  Is  as  follows:  First  Cir- 
cuit. 21.9  months  to  40.3  months:  Second 
Circuit.  16.6  months  to  37.3  months;  Third 
Circuit,  18.0  months  to  46.1  months:  Fourth 
Circuit.  19.4  months  to  57.0  months;  Fifth 
Circuit.  20.9  months  to  44.8  months;  Sixth 
Circuit.  22.1  months  to  40.6  months:  Seventh 
Circuit.  37.7  months  to  60.0  months;  Eighth 
Circuit.  33.4  months  to  83.6  months;  Ninth 
Clrc\Ut,  0.5  month  to  67.4  months;  T^nth 
CUxsult.  30.3  months  to  44.3  months.  Id. 

*>For  example,  the  average  sentence  for 
narcotics  violations  varied  from  44.4  months 
In  the  Third  Circuit  to  83.3  months  In  the 
Eighth  Circuit  and  83.8  In  the  Tenth  Clrciat; 
for  forgery,  from  15.8  months  In  the  First 
Circuit  to  36.9  months  In  the  Dghth  Circuit; 
for  liquor  violations,  from  8.4  months  In  the 
Ninth  Circuit  to  33.3  months  In  the  Third 
Circuit.  Variations  among  individual  districts 
were  even  more  extensive.  Id. 

"The  frequency  of  use  of  split  sentences 
in  fiscal  year  1964  varied  from  2.6%  of  all 
convictions  In  the  Fifth  Circuit  to  7.4%  In 
the  Fourth  Circuit,  and  more  widely  among 
districts  within  the  circuits.  AomKisTaAmrx 
Omcc  or  thk  U.S.  Cottsts.  supra  note  3.  at 
76-77. 

"  Use  of  Indeterminate  sentences  varied 
from  1.7%  of  all  convictions  In  the  First  Cir- 
cuit to  8.0%  In  the  Sixth  Circuit,  with  wider 
variations  among  the  districts.  Id. 

"  Use  of  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  varied 
from  1.7%  of  all  convictions  In  the  First 
Circuit  to  7.8%  in  the  Tenth  Circuit,  with 
wider  variations  among  the  districts.  Id. 

"Use  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
varied  from  0.3%  of  all  convictions  In  the 
First  Circuit  to  8.6%  In  the  Tenth  Circuit, 
with  wider  variations  among  the  districts.  Id. 

"  Use  of  probation  In  fiscal  year  1965  varied 
from  44.3%  of  all  convictions  (excluding  vio- 
lations of  Immigration  laws,  wagering  tax 
laws,  and  federal  regulatory  acts)  In  the  Sixth 
Circuit  to  63.8%  In  the  Third  ClrcxUt.  with 
wider  variations  among  the  districts.  Ad- 
MiNisraATTVE  Omcx  op  the  U.S.  Cotrara.  Phi- 
sons  Ukde>  the  STTFxavisioN  or  thx  Fzsexai. 
Pbobation  Ststxm ,  Fiscal  Ybab  1965,  at  103- 
06  ( 1B67) .  The  percentage  of  probationers 
under  supervision  for  lees  than  3  jrears  varied 
from  69.3%  In  the  Fourth  Circuit  to  83.7% 
In  the  First  Circuit.  Id.  at  94-96. 

»*  See  Admiw igi satiow  Omcs  of  th»  U.S. 
CotntTS.  supra  note  3.  at  36-37.  32-33.  78-83. 
A  total  of  20  districts  exceeded  or  fell  short 
of  the  national  weighted  average  by  30%  or 
more  In  the  use  of  probation,  and  19  dis- 
tricts by  a  similar  percentage  in  the  overall 
severity  of  sentences.  Id. 

"  As  examples  of  possible  abuses.  Judge 
Sobeloff  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit  points  to  the  16-year  sentence 
Imposed  upon  a  first  offender  who  wrote  a 
•68  bad  check  to  pay  for  rent,  food,  and  his 
aUlng  wife's  medical  bUls,  and  to  the  sen- 


tence of  life  Imprlaonment  without  parole 
given  a  feeble-minded  30-year-old  Mexican 
boy  who  sold  a  shot  of  narcotics  to  his  17- 
year-old  friend.  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra 
note  4,  at  36-26.  For  examples  of  abuses  in 
consecutive  eentenclng  on  multiple  counts 
5ee  id.  at  14;  46  Iowa  L.  Rxv.  159  (1960). 

"See  aiueck.  The  Sentencing  Problem, 
Fd.  PaoBATioN.  Dec.  1966.  at  15.  17. 

"The  following  standards  are  typical  of 
the  statutory  criteria  governing  the  use  of 
the  various  sentencing  alternatives:  "when 
in  Its  opinion  the  ends  of  justice  and  best  In- 
terests of  the  public  require  .  .  .  ."  18  U.8.C. 
i  430e(a)  (1064)  (indeterminate  sentenc- 
ing) ;  "when  satisfied  that  the  ends  of  Justice 
and  the  beat  interest  of  the  public  .  .  .  will 
be  served  .  .  .. "  18  U.S.C.  i  3661  (1964)  (pro- 
bation); "(llf  the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  youth  offender  does  not  need  com- 
mitment .  .  .  ,"  18  U.S.C.  16010(a)  (1964) 
(probation  for  youth  offenders). 

"  See  Ashe,  A  Warden's  Views  on  Inequal- 
ity in  Sentences,  Fxd.  PaoaAnoN,  Jan. -Mar. 
1941,  at  26-37. 

"  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at 
166-67.  But  see  Ashe,  supra  note  38.  at  27. 

"'Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4.  at  11, 
35. 

"  See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Hoffman.  137 
F.3d  416,  422  (2d  Clr.  1943). 

•>38  U.S.C.  i  3365  (1964)  states:  "A  prisoner 
In  custody  under  sentence  of  a  court  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress  claiming  the  right 
to  be  released  upon  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence was  inxpoeed  In  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  that 
the  court  was  without  Jurisdiction  to  impose 
such  sentence,  or  that  the  sentence  was  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  authorized  by  law, 
or  Is  otherwise  subject  to  collateral  attack, 
may  move  the  court  which  imposed  the  sen- 
tence to  vacate,  set  aside  or  correct  the  sen- 
tence." 

Furthermore,  under  Fxd.  R.  Cxim.  P.  36,  a 
court  "may  correct  an  Illegal  sentence  at  any 
time  and  may  correct  a  sentence  imposed  In 
an  Illegal  manner"  within  130  days  of  the 
Imposition  of  sentence,  dismissal  of  appeal, 
or  denial  of  review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"See,  e.g.,  Hemdon  v.  United  States,  307 
F.2d  413  (4th  Clr.  1963):  United  States  v 
Baldwin.  128  F.  Supp.  739  (S.D.  Ohio  1953) 

"See  Scarponl  v.  United  States.  313  P.2d 
950  (10th  Clr.  1963)   (dlotum). 

»  See  Benson  v.  United  States.  332  F.3d  288 
(5th  Ctr.  1964). 

"Act  of  Mar.  3.  1879.  ch.  176.  I  1.  20  Stat 
354,  whl<^  remained  In  effect  until  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  was 
transferred  to  the  circuit  ooxirts  of  appeals  in 
1881,  was  Interpreted  as  empowering  the  cir- 
cuit courts  to  modify  excessive  sentences  on 
appeal.  See  Bates  v.  United  States.  10  F.  92 
(C.C.NI>.  ni.  1881).  See  generaUy  Hall.  Re- 
duction of  Criminal  Sentences  on  Appeal,  37 
COLinc.  L.  Rxv.  531  ( 1937) . 

"See,  e.g.,  Oore  v.  United  States,  367  U.S. 
386.  393  (1958):  United  States  v.  Baysden, 
336  F.3d  629  (4th  Clr.  1964);  Boemgen  v 
United  States.  336  F.3d  336  (5th  Clr.  1964): 
Martin  v.  United  States.  317  F.2d  753  (»th 
Clr.  1963)  For  an  exhaustive  compilation  of 
oases  denying  review  in  each  of  the  circuits 
see  10  DbPaul  L.  Rev.  104.  105  n.8  (1960). 

"See  United  States  v.  Hetherlngton,  279 
F.3d  792,  796  (7th  Clr.  1960)  ("manifeet 
abuse"):  Uven  v.  United  States,  185  F.3d 
807.  809  (6th  Clr.  1950)  ("gross  abuse"): 
Tlncher  v  United  States.  11  F.3d  18.  31  (4th 
Clr).  cert,  denied,  271  U.S.  664  (1926)  ("gross 
or  palpable  abuse") . 

"Ouerera  v.  United  States.  40  F.3d  338. 
340-41  (8th  Clr.  1930). 

"  See  Yates  v.  United  States.  356  U.S.  363 
(1968):  Oreen  v.  United  States.  356  U.S.  166 
(1958)  (dictum);  c/.  United  SUtes  v.  United 
Mine  Workers,  330  U.S.  366  (1947). 

=1  Oreen  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  165.  188 
(1958). 


»  387  F.3d  463  (7tb  Clr.  1969) :  378  F.3d  600 
(7th  Clr.  1960)  (second  appeal). 

"llie  trial  Judge  stated  flatly:  "Had  there 
been  a  plea  of  guilty  in  this  case  probably 
probation  might  have  been  coTWtdered  under 
certain  terms,  but  you  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  standing  policy  here  that  once  a  de- 
fendant stands  trial  that  element  of  grace  Is 
removed  from  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
In  the  Imposition  of  sentence."  United  States 
V.  Wiley.  184  F.  Supp.  679.  681  (NJ3.  111.  1960) 
(emphasis  in  original). 

"  Wiley,  a  minor  participant  In  the  crime, 
received  a  sentence  of  3  years,  while  the  ring- 
leader and  three  other  minor  participants  re- 
ceived terms  of  from  1  to  3  years.  Wiley's 
criminal  record  w«s  less  serious  than  those  of 
some  of  his  codefendants.  See  United  States 
V.  Wiley.  378  P.ad  600  (7th  Clr.  1960). 

»  See  United  States  v.  Martell,  336  P.3d  764, 
766  (4th  Clr.  1964) ;  Ellis  v.  United  States.  331 
F.2d  931,  933  (9th  Clr.  1963);  In  re  Cohen's 
Petition,  217  P.  Supp.  240.  244  (E.DJI.Y. 
1963). 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  stated  that  "where  the  facta  appear- 
ing In  the  record  point  convincingly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  district  court  has.  with- 
out any  Justification,  arbitrarily  singled  out 
a  minor  defendant  for  the  Imposition  of  a 
more  severe  sentence  than  that  imposed  upon 
the  co-defendant^,  this  co\irt  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  correct  the  disparity."  United  States  v. 
WUey,  278  F.2d  600,  603  (7th  Clr.  1960).  How- 
ever, "the  presumption  Is  that  the  court 
acted  reasonably,"  and  an  appellant  "must 
make  allegations  at  least  Indicating  some 
unreasonable  basis  for  the  disparity  of  sen- 
tences." Simpson  V.  United  States.  342  P.2d 
643.  646  (7th  Clr.  1965). 

"  See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  West  Coast 
News  Co.  357  F.2d  856  (6th  Clr.  1966) :  United 
States  V.  Oargano.  338  F.  3d  893.  897  (9th  Clr. 
1964):  United  States  v.  Vita,  209  F.  Supp. 
172.  173  (EJJ.N.Y.  1962). 

"See,  e.g..  Leach  v.  United  States.  334  F 
2d  946  (DC.  Clr.  1964)  (refusal  to  order 
mental  examination  of  prisoner  under  pre- 
vious psychiatric  care) ;  Peters  v.  United 
States.  307  P.  2d  193  (D.C.  Clr.  1962)  (un- 
reasonable refusal  to  order  presentence  In- 
vestigation). 

"  Patton  V.  North  Carolina,  381  F.2d  636 
(4th  Clr.  1967) ;  Bdarano  v.  United  States,  374 
F2d  683  (Ist  Clr.  1967):  Short  v.  United 
States.  344  F.2d  660  (D.C.  Clr.  1966). 

"See,  e.g..  Smith  v.  United  States.  273  F. 
2d  462.  468  (10th  Clr.  1969)  (Murrah.  C.  J. 
dissenting). 

•>C/.  Rudolph  v.  Alabama,  376  U.S.  889 
(1963)  (Goldberg.  Douglas.  Brennon,  J.J., 
dissenting  from  the  denial  of  certiorari), 
which  suggesta  that  the  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  a  convicted  rapist  might 
constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 

"  See  Rubin,  supra  note  I.  at  62-69. 

"  United  States  v.  Rosenberg.  195  F.  3d  683. 
604  (2d  Clr.  1952). 

"Gore  V.  United  States,  357  U.S.  386.  393 
(1958). 

«  Bg.,  Cal.  Pxitai,  Codx  i  1213.5(b)  (3)  (West 
1966). 

"For  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  resources  and  qualified  per- 
sonnel available  to  parole  authorities  see  D. 

DRXSSLXB.  PXACncE  AMD  THE0«T  OF  PkOBATTON 

AND  Pabolx  231-34  (1959). 

■'About  6%  of  the  federal  offenders  sen- 
tenced in  fiscal  year  1966  received  indetermi- 
nate sentences.  AoxtNisTaATivx  Office  of 
the  U.S.  CoD«T8,  supra  note  3,  at  18. 

"  See  authorities  cited  note  8  supra. 

"  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4, 
at  13. 

™  See,  e.g..  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note 
4,   at   2-3.    7-8.   34-38,    61-66.    111-12;    ABA, 

STANDAKDS  RELATINO  TO  APFKIXATX  RXVIXW  OF 

Sentences  21-31  (1967);  Sobeloff,  A  Recom- 
mendation for  Appellate  Review  of  Criminal 
Sentences.  21  Bkookltn  L.  Rxv.  2   (1B64). 
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For  a  complete  bibliography  see  Hearings  on 
S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at  146-49. 

^  See  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4,  at 
127. 

"/d. 

n  See  note  3  «upra. 

^<  Fd.  R.  Cum.  P.  32(a)  (1)  provides:  "Be- 
fore Imposing  sentence  the  court  shall  af- 
ford counsel  an  (^portunlty  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  address 
the  defendant  personally  and  ask  him  If  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  In  his  own  be- 
half and  to  present  any  Information  In 
mitigation  of  punishment." 

"Fed.  r.  cxoc.  p.  32(c)  requires  a  pre- 
sentence Investigation  and  report  "unless  the 
court  otherwise  dlrecta."  The  report  must 
contain  "any  prior  criminal  record  of  the 
defendant  and  such  information  about  his 
characteristics,  his  financial  condition  and 
the  circumstances  affecting  his  behavior  as 
may  be  helpful  In  imposing  sentence  or  In 
granting  probation  or  In  the  correctional 
treatment  of  the  defendant,  and  such  other 
Information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
court." 

■"  ABA.  supra  note  70,  at  13.  A  more  com- 
plete survey  of  the  law  In  the  various  states 
may  be  found  In  Mueller.  Penology  on  Ap- 
peal: Appellate  Review  of  Legal  but  Exces- 
sive Sentences.  16  Vand.  L.  Rxv.  671,  688-97 
(1962). 

"  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra  note  4.  at  83- 
100. 

"Studenta  of  several  such  Jurisdictions 
have  been  made  and  In  no  case  was  there 
found  to  be  an  excessively  troublesome  prob- 
lem of  administering  numerous  frivolous  ap- 
peals. In  Britain,  only  8%  of  convicted  pris- 
oners appeal  their  sentences.  Id.  at  29.  In 
Massachusetta.  procedures  for  sentence  re- 
view have  apparwitly  even  reduced  the 
number  of  appeals  taken  with  regard  to  the 
merita  of  criminal  cases.  Id.  at  163.  See  also 
Note,  Appellate  Review  of  Primary  Sentenc- 
ing Decisions  :  A  Connecticut  Case  Study.  69 
Tale  L.J.   1463,  1464   (1900). 

™  See  notes  40-41  supra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

"See  S.  1640,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1967); 
S.  3723.  8Bth  Cong,  ist  Sess.  (1965);  8.  833, 
88th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1963);  S.  3879,  87th 
Cong.  2d  Sess.  (1962);  S.  1692.  87th  Cong.. 
Ist  Sess.  (1961);  S.  3914.  86th  Cong..  2a  Sess. 
(1960) :  H.R.  270.  86th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1957) ; 
S.  1480.  »4th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1956);  H.R. 
4932    84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1955). 

"S.  Rxp.  No.  372,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess. 
(1967). 

"113  CoNO.  Rxc.  8132-33  (dally  ed..  June 
29.  1967) . 

"See  ABA.  supra  note  70. 

"  Id.  at  13  States  permitting  review  of  sen- 
tences generally  limit  the  scope  of  review 
according  to  the  length  or  type  of  sentence: 
the  type  of  proceeding  for  determining  guilt 
or  sentence,  or  the  general  authority  of  the 
reviewing  coinrt.  Id.  at  15-16. 

"S.    1692,   87th    Cong.,    1st   Sees.    (1061): 
S.  3914.  86th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1960) :  H.R.  270. 
86th  Cong..   1st  Sess.    (1967);   S.   1480,  84th 
Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1966);  HJl.  4932.  84th  Cong 
1st  Sees.  (1986). 

"8.  1640,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Seas,  f  3742(a) 
(1967). 

"S.  2722.  80th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1966)  (ag- 
gregate of  more  than  1  year);  S.  823.  88th 
Cong.,  let  Seas.  (1963)  (6  years  or  more); 
S.  2879.  87th  Cong..  2d  Seas.  (1962)  (5  years 
or  more). 

"  About  %  of  all  possibly  appealable  sen- 
tences of  Imprisonment  exceed  1  year;  about 
V*  exceed  6  years.  Hearings  on  S.  2722,  supra 
note  4.  at  39.  It  baa  been  eetUnated  that  a 
1-year  limit  would  reduce  the  average  vol- 
ume of  sentence  appeala  to  88  annually  for 
each  circuit,  and  that  a  6-year  limit  wouM 
further  reduce  It  to  about  32  per  circuit.  Id. 
at  39. 

"  See  text  accompanying  notca  16-22  supra. 


"The  couitB  of  appeals  should,  of  course, 
have  authority  to  review  sentences  Imposed 
after  revocation  of  orders  suspending  sen- 
tence or  granting  probation,  and  after  periods 
of  oonflnement  for  study.  The  latest  congres- 
sional bill  specifically  provides  for  such  re- 
view. See  8.  1640,  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  |i  3742 
(a),  (f)  (1967). 
"  ABA,  mpra  note  70,  at  53-65. 
"See  authorities  cited  note  80  supra. 
"S.  1640,  OOth  C<xig..  lat  Sess.   (1967);   S. 
2722,  8»th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965);  HJl.  270, 
85th  Cong.,   let  Sess.    (1957);   8.   1480,  84th 
Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1955) ;  HJt.  4032,  84th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1965). 

"  8.  2722,  89th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1966) :  HJt. 
270.  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1957) ;  S.  1480,  84th 
Cong.,  Ist  Seas.  (1956) ;  HJt.  4932,  84th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1955). 

"8.  1540,  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  {3743(0) 
(1067). 

"See  Patton  v.  North  Carolina,  381  F.  2d 
636  (4th  Clr.  1967);  cf.  Marano  v.  United 
States,  874  F.  2d  583  (Ist  Clr.  1967);  United 
States  V.  Russell,  260  F.  Supp.  265  (M.D.  Pa. 
1906).  See  also  80  Haxv.  L.  Rxv.  891  (1967). 
''All  but  three  of  the  states  that  provide 
for  review  permit  no  Increase  of  sentences 
by  the  reviewing  court.  Hearings  on  S.  2722, 
supra  note  4.  at  38.  The  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  provides  for  mandatory  re- 
view of  the  sentences  of  courta-martlal  with- 
out possibility  of  Increase.  10  VS.C.  i  871 
( 1964) ,  and  this  system  appears  to  have  func- 
tioned without  difficulty.  See  Hearings  on 
S.  2722,  supra  note  4.  at  140.  European  Juris- 
dictions rarely  permit  Increases  In  appeals  by 
defendante.  and  then  only  with  careful  safe- 
guards such  as  a  requirement  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  reviewing  court.  Id.  at  86. 
After  60  years  of  experience  with  a  system  of 
sentence  review  permitting  Increases,  the 
British  Parliament  withdrew  from  its  appel- 
late courta  the  power  to  Increase  sentences 
imposed  at  trial.  Criminal  Appeal  Act  1066 
§  4(2),  c.  31. 
"ABA,  supra  note  70,  at  36. 
"HJt.  270,  86th  Cong.,  ist  Seas.  (1957); 
8.  1480.  84th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1956);  HM 
4032.  84th  Congress..  1st  Sess.  (1955) . 

»»8.  1640,  90th  Cong.,  let  Sees.  (1967); 
S.  1692,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1961);  8.  3914, 
86th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  (1960). 

>"  At  the  very  least,  the  courts  of  appeals 
should  not  be  required  to  grant  a  fuU  hearing 
on  all  such  appeals.  See  8.  3722,  80th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  (1966);  8.  823.  8Sth  Cong.,  1st  Sees. 
(1963);  S.  2870,  87tb  Cong..  2d  Sees.  (1062). 
>"  The  latest  bUI  In  Congress  provides  spe- 
cifically tbaA  tSM  court  of  appeals'  denial  of 
appeal  U  final.  8.  1640.  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
§  3742(b)    (1067). 
'"  See  notes  26-38  supra. 
'"ABA,  supra  note  70,  at  42. 
'"8.  1540.  OOth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1067);  8 
2722.  89th   Cong..   1st  Sess.    (1966);    8.  823, 
88th  Cong..  1st  Sess.    (1063);   8.  2870.  87th 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.  (1063). 

»"  At  present,  the  court  reporter  Ls  required 
to  transcribe  and  certify  all  "proceedings  In 
connection  with  the  Imposition  of  sentence 
in  criminal  cases.  ..."  28  U.S.C.  {  763(b) 
(Supp.  n,  1066-66) .  This  transcript  would  be 
available  to  the  couits  of  appeals  through 
Fed.  R.  Cam.  P.  30(b) .  and  also  through  pro- 
visions, in  moat  of  the  bills,  authorizing  the 
courta  of  appeals  to  order  the  production  of 
all  trial  documenta.  See  8.  1540,  OOth  Cong 
1st  Sess.  (1067);  8.  3722,  aoth  Cong.  1st 
Sess.  (1006):  8.  823,  88th  Cong.,  ist  'sess 
(1003);  8.  2870.  87th  Cong.,  3d  Seas.  (1062)- 
8.  1093,  87tti  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1961);  8.  3914, 
86th  Cong.,  3d  Seas.  (1960). 

»"  See  8.  1540.  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1067)  • 
S.  3722.  Seth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1006);  8  833 
SSth  Ooog.,  1st  Sees.  (1003);  S.  2870,  87th 
Cong.,  ad  Sea.  (1963);  8.  1803,  87th  Cong., 
let  Seas.  (1061);  8.  8814,  Seth  Cong.,  Sd  Seea 
(1080) ;  ABA.  supra  note  70,  at  42. 
^"Compare  Smith  v.  United  States,  228 


FJd  750,  754  (6th  Clr.  1066),  and  flearfn<« 
on  S.  2722.  supra  note  4,  at  117-18.  vMh 
United  States  v.  Durham..  181  F.  Supp.  608 
(DX>.C.  1060),  and  Bamett  b  Oronewold. 
Confidentiality  of  the  Presentence  Report. 
Fb>.  Pbobatioh,  Mar.  1063,  at  38. 

'•  Two  of  the  bills  In  Congreas  apeclflcaUy 
require  the  courts  of  appeals  to  "tak»  audi 
a9>proi>rlaite  meaaures  as  may  be  naceesary  to 
safeguard  the  aeorecy  of  any  such  preaeti- 
tence  reporta  and  other  evaluations."  S.  B33. 
88th  Oong.,  lat  Sees.  (1063);  S  3870.  STtli 
Oong.,  3d  Seea.  (1063). 

"•See  S.  1640,  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  (1007); 
8.  3722,  80th  Cong..  Ist  Seas.   (1066). 

[From  the  VanderbUt  Law  Rarlew,  May  1008] 
Afpexxatx  Rxvixw  or  Lboal,  bttt  g»ii»ff;vi 
SxtrrKNCxa:  A  OoicPAaATiTX  Studt 
(By  Qmliard  O.  W.  MuaUar*  and 
m  Le  Poole**) 
(The  Am«ncan  criminal  statute*  do  not 
generally  establish  criteria  to  be  foUowed  by 
the  tnal  Judges  in  aentendng;  therefore,  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  of  eeoftencee  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law  is  largely  unavailable  due  to  the 
almost  total  exerdae  of  Judicial  discretion  In 
the  sentencing  process.  Ttib  authon  will  ex- 
amine and  evaluate  the  continental  system 
m  which  the  criminal  codes  generally  provide 
sentencing  guidelines,  thua  MiAUlng  sentence 
review  to  be  obtained  aa  a  matter  erf  law.) 

I.    KMXXCXMCX   OF   SXNTKMCX  XXVIXW 

Olaaslcal  pent^ogy  was  conceived  In  Ftanoe 
In  the  eighteenth  century,^  and  then  eelipaed 
all  over  the  world  In  the  nibeteeDth,  wben 
LombroBO  conjured  up  the  picture  ot  the 
bom  criminal.  It  was  finally  laid  to  rest  In 
the  United  States  In  the  twentieth  century. 
Ita  basic  tenet  bad  been  stinple  nmnngti  -.  the 
legislature  in  Its  infinite  wisdom  would  seek 
and   find   the   appropriate   punishment   for 
every  crime.  This  can  be  accon^dlshed  if  a 
crime  la  defined  narrowly  enough,  perh^ae  by 
the  creaUon  of  subcategocl*  of  that  crime, 
so  ae  to  enoompeas  all  potential  perpetraton 
who  will  each  Incur  the  same  amount  at 
criminal  guilt.  All  perpetrators  In  the  same 
subcategory  are  then  entitled  to  the  exact 
same  amount  of  pimishment  In  expiation  of 
their  criminal  guilt.  This  systeoa.  ao  It  was 
thought,  idaally  adjusts  the  punishment  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  crime  and  Its 
harm  and  the  criminal  and  his  guilt.  wlth> 
out  going  into  undue  subtleties  of  minute 
varlaUons  In  the  guilt  of  pecpetrators  In  the 
same  subcategory.  Consequently  the  codes  of 
the    el^teenth    and    nineteenth    oenturlee 
cxmld  satisfy  themaelvtas  wttti  «<*0"«"c  and 
categorizing  crimes  In  tenns  of  the  harm  cre- 
ated and  the  spedflc  maeni  are  In  question. 
The   punlshmenta  In   such  a  schema  ot 
things,    being   almost    entirely    dealgned    to 
serve  the  goals  of  retribution  and  deteirenoe 
of  all  nondeacrlpt  members  of  a  claoa,  oould 
be   almoat   entirely   stereotyped.    A   system 
Which  does  not  admit  of  variation  among 
members  of  Ita  various  categorlea  of  perpe- 
trators needs  little  variability  of  Us  punlsh- 
menta. Therefore,  whether  In  an  American 
state  or  European  nation  In  the  nlnsteenith 
century,   nearly  all    first  degree   murderere 
were  rewarded  with  death,  and  neaily  aU 
thlevee  received  a  stereotyi>ed  penitentiary 
sentence.  TO  the  extent  that  the  need  for 
variability  was  recognized,  such  variability — 
like   Us  historical   ancestor,  the  benefit  of 
clergy — was  regarded  prlmarUy  as  a  matter 
ot  mercy  to  be  dispensed  by  the  sovereign. 
However.  In  nearly  all  oounArles  the  legis- 
lative scheme  of  crimes  and  punlahments  did 
permit  a  minimum  erf  variation,  tisuaUy  In 
terms  of  alternate  piuUShments,  or  aonte* 
times  regarding   the   quantum  of   punlah- 
oMnt.  "Hie  duration  and  quantity  of   [fine 
and  imprisonment  I    must,  saya  Blackstone, 
frequently   vary   from  the   aggravations,   or 
otherwise  ot  the  offence,  the  quality  and  con- 
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dltlon  o(  tbe  pAtrtea.  vxA  Irom  Innumerable 
otber  drcumrBtauces  .  .  ." ' 

In  «  system  of  relatively  stereotyped  pun- 
isnmema  tot  static  guUt  and  barm,  prac- 
Ucally  no  question  of  revlewablUty  of  sen- 
tence can  arise  as  long  as  eacb  sentence  Is 
within  tbe  narrow  legislative  frame.  However, 
sucb  an  arrangement  could  not  survive  a 
recognition  tbat  tbe  Inflnlte  variety  of  sub- 
jective and  objective  factors,  wblcb  exist  in 
tbe  penonallty  of  every  offender,  and  in  tbe 
harm  and  guilt,  must  be  reflected  In  tbe 
criminal  tenctlon.  Likewise,  the  criminal 
sanction  must  be  adjusted  to  serve  tbe  needs 
of  a  variety  of  alms  of  penal  pidlcy.  Wblle 
tbe  new  variants  in  tbe  personality  of  tbe 
perpetrator  and  in  tbe  alms  of  penal  policy 
were  first  scientifically  recognised  and  stated 
in  Europe,  especiaUy  by  tbe  Italian  posltlv- 
Ists.  it  wss  in  this  country  tbat  tbe  first 
significant  breaks  wltb  ttie  established 
stereotyped  and  static  penal  aebeme  occurred. 
Among  tbe  devices  of  tbe  new  penology  we 
find  the  f<^owlng:  (1)  tbe  mlnl-mai  statute, 
which  allows  tbe  court  to  choose  an  appro- 
priate sentence  within  a  framework  of  a 
minimum  and  "^■^''T'ti  sentence  provided 
by  tbe  leglsuture;  (3)  tbe  altwnate  sentence, 
providing  for  either  one  form  of  punishment 
or  another,  or  both;  (3)  additional  sentences. 
e.g.,  forfeiture  of  office,  added  to  imprison- 
ment; (4)  tbe  open-ended  sentence,  which 
allows  the  court  to  individually  fix  either  the 
minimum  or  tbe  maximum  and  to  make  tbe 
other  limit  to  the  sentence  depend  on  sulMe- 
quent  factors;  (6)  good  conduct  and  good 
time  provisions,  resulting  in  deductions  from 
initial  punishment;  (6)  paitde  rights  and 
duties;  (7)  probation;  and  (8)  an  Inflnlte 
variety  of  oommltments  to  q>eclal  instltu- 
ttons. 

With  such  a  potpoTirrl  of  penal  dispositions 
available,  the  modem  jud^  needs  a  degree 
of  guidance  unlmaglned  In  the  nineteenth 
oentiirr.  Now,  a  significant  choice  has  to  be 
made  in  every  case,  a  choice  which  was  gen- 
erally not  possible  a  few  decades  ago.  There- 
fore, it  seems  tbat  a  legal  machinery  is 
needed  to  gtiard  against  the  wrong  choice. 
How  does  tbe  law  usually  protect  the  de- 
fendant against  a  wrong  choice  on  tbe  part 
of  a  judge?  It  grants  appellate  review.  But 
our  system  has  not  yat  adapted  itself  to  the 
novelty.  Appellate  review  is  largely  unavail- 
able to  question  the  exercise  of  sentencing 
dlseretlMj.  Wblle  a  system  wttbout  appellate 
review  of  criminal  sentences  was  workable 
and  lawful  in  tbe  nineteenth  century,  it  can 
be  neither  proper  nor  lawful  at  the  preeent 
time.  It  can  be  attributable  only  to  ohance 
cr  ignorance  tbat  the  American  system, 
which  permits  no  review  of  judicial  choice 
in  sentencing,  has  not  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

KIsewbere  we  have  demonstiated  that  a 
movement  is  underfoot  to  provide  American 
convicts  with  a  machinery  for  the  review  of 
criminal  senteiMes  alleged  to  be  exoeeslve, 
though  lawful.  From  tbe  modest  beginning  of 
a  single  American  jurisdtctton  which  granted 
sucb  review  In  18M,  we  now  have  reached  tbe 
point  at  which  such  remedies  ai«  available 
In  fifteen  jurisdictions,  albeit  on  a  very  lim- 
ited 8oale.>  It  does  not  take  much  courage  to 
predict  tbat  in  the  foreseeable  future,  all 
American  jurisdictions  will  adopt  sentence 
review  procedures. 

n.  THX  LACKiKG  cumu  or  sxmxNcx  sxvtrw 

AT   ROMS 

Wblle  tbe  need  for  reviewing  the  exercise 
of  judicial  choice  in  sentencing  may  be  quite 
apparent,  what  makes  one  pause  is  the  lack 
of  crUerla  by  which  we  can  measure  tbe  pro- 
priety of  a  given  choice.  It  must  be  noted 
tbat  we  are  here  interested  prlmaxlly  in  tbe 
judicial  choice.  There  Is  also  a  legislative 
choice,  which  is  subject  to  review.  Thus,  tbe 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  permitting  any 
prison  sentence  from  one  day  to  life  and/or 
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a  fine  of  any  magnitude  tor  tbe  crime  of 
shoplifting  may  well  be  subject  to  some 
doubt.  Indeed,  tbe  supreme  coxirts  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century  at  first  were  considerably 
hesitant  to  uphold  as  constitutional,  against 
charges  of  uncertainty  and  vagueness,  stat- 
utes allowing  penological  variety  which 
seemed  to  permit  the  exercise  of  judicial 
choice,  ungulded  by  fixed  legislative  criteria. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  tbe  legislatures 
have  not  provided  tbe  judiciary  wltb  criteria 
to  guide  them  In  exercising  sentencing  dis- 
cretion. If  there  are  no  criteria  to  begin 
wltb,  bow  can  it  l>e  charged  that  the  wrong 
crtterla  have  been  used?  Our  system  has 
muddled  along  wtth  vague  expressions  like 
"the  sound  exercise  of  judicial  discretion," 
"recognition  of  tbe  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal," "tbe  gravity  of  tbe  deed,"  "the  guilt 
of  tbe  perpetrator,"  and  "the  protection  of 
society."  None  of  these  slogans  is  law.  Ap- 
pellate review,  however,  has  been  custom- 
arily available  for  judicial  vloUtlons  of  law — 
not  slogans,  and  it  is  arguable  that  slogans 
are  not  entiUed  to  appellate  review. 

Elsewhere  we  have  endeavored  to  state  the 
real  criteria  which  have  prompted  courts  to 
play  with  tbe  legislative  choices  in  sentenc- 
ing and  which  we  found  to  be  conditioned  by 
the  Inflnlte  variety  of  life,  manifested  in  tbe 
perpetrator  and  his  crime,  but  always  lim- 
ited by  the  scope  of  the  penal  puipoees.  This 
limitation,  designed  to  protect  society  from 
Initial  or  repeated  harm  through  crime,  ex- 
tends to  vindication  of  tbe  law,  retribution 
for  the  wrong  committed,  penitence  of  tbe 
perpetrator,  neutralization  of  the  stlU  dan- 
gerous actor,  deterrence  of  potential  wrong- 
doers, and  above  all,  resoclallzatlon  of  the 
offender.'  While  these  observations  may 
properly  deecrlbe  reaUty.  they  are  not  posi- 
tive law.  There  is  a  need  for  appellate  review 
of  criminal  sentences.  But  upon  what  cri- 
teria should  such  review  proceed  and  to  what 
end? 

To  solve  these  perplexing  prot>lems  we  have 
turned  to  the  experience  of  other  members 
of  the  family  of  civilized  nations.  Wblle 
their  experiences  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
positive of  our  problems,  they  are  likely  to 
be  helpful,  for  all  nations  are  endeavoring 
only  to  find  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  Insuring  the  establishment  and  continu- 
ance of  the  most  effective  sentencing  policies. 
Although  these  problems  appear  predomi- 
nantly theoretical  at  first  glance,  they  have 
the  potential  of  becoming  explosively  prac- 
tical in  the  not- too-distant  future.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  recenUy 
held  unconstitutional  for  vagueness  a  statute 
which  permitted  the  jury  to  impose  costs 
upon  an  acquKted  cilmlnal  defendant,  vrith- 
out  guidance  aa  to  when  costs  ioere  or  were 
not  to  be  imposed.'  By  dictum  tbe  majority 
^ded  that  tbe  distribution  of  varying 
punishments  based  solely  upon  the  repre- 
benslblUty  of  a  convicted  offender  would  cer- 
tainly violate  tbe  due  process  clause.  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart,  concurring,  contended  tbat 
much  of  the  reasoning  in  tbe  opinion  cast 
grave  constitutional  doubt  upon  the  settled 
pracUce  of  many  sUtes  to  allow  the  jury  In 
Its  ungulded  discretion  to  determine  tbe  na- 
ture and  degree  of  punishment  to  be  im- 
posed." Also,  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  problem  of  the  judge's  use  of  bis  un- 
gulded discretion  in  the  sentencing  process. 
It  appears  that  In  the  near  future  sentencing 
criteria  and  the  alms  of  penal  policy  may  be- 
come matters  of  positive  law  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  appellate  review  as  questions  of 
law.  By  looking  at  tbe  advanced  continental 
experience,  we  may  be  able  to  delineate  the 
course  tbat  we  should  follow. 

in.  amtfEMAi.  schxmx  in  cxvn,  law  countxixs 
As  in  our  system,  continental  code  provl- 
^Jons  contain  sentencing  alternatives  and 
sentence  ranges.  Many  foreign  codes  set  some 
guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  sentencing  dis- 
cretions, both  In  the  penal  provisions  and  In 
special  sentencing  sections  of  the  more  gen- 


eral parts  of  tbe  codes.  These  sentencing 
frames  and  criteria  have  become  matters  of 
positive  law.  and,  like  all  other  matters  of 
law,  are  subject  to  appellate  review.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  code  and  statutory  jmx)- 
vlslons  which  contain  no  criteria  for  guiding 
sentencing  choice;  frequently  these  are  found 
In  casee  where  a  crime  category  {e.g.,  bcml- 
clde)  has  been  subdivided  into  minute  sub- 
categories which  are  descriptive  of  different 
offender  types.  Thus,  tbe  old,  but  still  sub- 
sisting German  Penal  Code  provides  in  sec- 
tion ail  that  "murder  shall  be  punished  by 
confinement  in  a  penitentiary  for  life."  This 
stereotype  sentence  for  all  murderers  is  un- 
derstandable only  if  it  is  consldMed  tbat  this 
provision  also  describes  a  murderer  In  terms 
of  specific  personality  characteristics  and 
that  the  murder  provision  Is  followed  by 
elgbt  subsequent  provisions  on  homicide 
which  are  descriptive  of  other  stereotypes.  In- 
cluding: manslaughter  (section  312);  man- 
slaughter under  extenuating  circunutances 
(section  313);  mercy  killing  (section  316); 
Infanticide  (section  217);  genocide  (secUon 
330a) :  negligent  homicide  (section  232) ;  and 
assault  and  battery  with  fatal  consequences 
(section  236).  Each  of  these  variations  from 
the  basic  form  of  criminal  bomiclde  carries 
Its  own  penal  sanction  which  differs  from 
that  of  the  basic  form.  Some  of  theee  penal 
sanctions  also  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  (e.g.,  for  "mitigating  circum- 
stances," as  In  section  216.3,  or  for  "serious 
casee,"  as  In  seoUon  312.2) .' 

By  far  the  most  frequent  sentencing  vari- 
ables which  the  continental  codes  place  at 
the  disposition  of  judges  are  In  terms  of  mini- 
mum-maximum sentences  and  alternative 
sentences.  For  example,  tinder  the  Italian 
Penal  Code  the  punishment  for  mercy  killing 
is  "confinement  in  a  penitentiary  from  six  to 
fifteen  years."'  As  regards  imprisonment,  the 
legislature  has  sometimes  set  only  m»Ttmiim  i 
or  only  minimum  terms '°  for  eacb  offense. 
Under  statutes  wltb  open-ended  provisions, 
the  judge  has  to  find  the  linUt  for  tbe  open- 
end  In  the  penal  provisions  of  tbe  General 
Part  of  his  code.  For  example,  the  Dutch  Code 
provides:  "Temporary  Imprisonment  may  be 
Imposed  for  a  term  of  at  leat  one  day  and  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years.  .  .  ." "  Under  some 
codes  the  minimum  and  iw^TiTniim  standards 
may  be  extended  in  case  of  mitigating  or  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  which  may  be  of 
either  a  general  or  a  more  limited  nature.'' 
Some  codes/statutes  set  further  standards  for 
Judges  by  establishing  what  might  be  termed 
"Judicial  arithmetics.""  For  example  the 
Spanish  Penal  Code  presents  a  veritable 
"price  list"  of  criminal  wrongs  by  giving  con- 
sideration to  a  multitude  of  aggravating  and 
mitigating  circumstances,  which  Is.  in  effect, 
a  catalogue  of  human  emotions  {see  Appen- 
dix A.). 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  possible  or  desirable 
to  emulate  tbe  Spanish  example.  Apart  from 
the  hopelessness  of  any  effort  to  achieve 
completeness  in  the  list  of  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  sentencing,  the  attribution  of 
weight  measures  to  these  human  emotions 
amounts  to  an  objectlflcatlon  of  applied  psy- 
chology, which  is  totally  at  odds  with  an 
Individualized  system  of  criminal  justice,  ad- 
ministered by  relatively  sophisticated  judges 
and  correctional  officers,  rather  than  auto- 
mations. 

rv.  COIDKI.INKS  roa  and  xvmxNCx  of 
JXTDICIAI.  DiscxrnoN 
Within  the  legal  framework  described  and 
with  variations  to  be  noted,  sentencing  in 
civil  law  countries  has  remained  a  matter  of 
some  judicial  discretion.  Tbe  legislature, 
however,  may  provide  guidelines.  Many  crim- 
inal codes  (e.g.,  the  BraEllian,  Bulgarian, 
Danish,  Greek,  Swedish,  Swiss  and  Yugoslav 
Codes  and  the  German  Draft  Penal  Code) 
tell  the  judge  what  factors  should  be  taken 
into  account  when  Imposing  sentence.  Differ- 
ent legislatures  have  shown  a  fair  amount  of 
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sgreemsnt  on  tbls  subject.  9meU>n  (requsnt- 
ly  mentioned  are:  the  dangerousnsas  of  tbe 
offense  and  Its  harmful  ecnsequenoer,  tbe 
motives  of  the  offandar;  tbe  Intanalty  of  bis 
criminal  intent  or  criminal  ne^igenoe;  bis 
|N«vlous  criminal  reoord;  bis  personal  and 
itmw"vn«^  conditions;  and  bis  behavior  dur- 
ing and  after  tbe  act  (see  Appendix  B.) . 

From  tbe  nature  of  tbe  different  factors  to 
be  taken  Into  account  in  sentenBlng.  It  is 
apparent  tbat  punishment  is  not  meant  to 
serve  one  goal  exclusively.  Rather,  multiple 
goals — such  as  retribution,  deterrence  (both 
general  and  spedflc  prevention) ,  and  rehabil- 
itation— seem  to  have  tbelr  place.  Some  legis- 
latures seem  to  express  a  preference  for  one 
of  tbeee  goals,  whUe  others  allow  tbe  judge 
to  determine  wblcb  goal  sbould  be  primarily 
considered  in  a  spedflc  case.  Tbe  latter  ts 
tbe  position  of  those  oodes  which  contain 
spedflc  provisions  on  tbe  goals  of  punlab- 
ment  (e.g.,  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  OBecbo- 
Blovak  Codes)  (see  Appendix  C).  Tbsse  lists 
of  goals  are  not  dlsslmHar  to  those  compiled 
by  American  criminologists  and  are  com- 
parable to  tbe  American  Model  Penal  Code 
provisions  In  point."  All  such  lists  are  sub- 
ject to  the  criticism  tbat  they  remain  codi- 
fied social  sdence  and  philosophy  and  are 
scarcely  subject  to  empirical  validation  as 
to  their  effectiveness.  Nevertbelees,  the  oodi- 
flcation  of  correctional  policy  may  be  a  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  effective  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  ultimate  preventive  goal 
of  aU  penal  Uw.» 

All  correctional  policy  exhortations  In 
penal  oodes  are  bound  to  remain  Ineffectual 
until  there  Is  evidence  of  tbe  extent  to  which 
such  exhortations  have  influenced  judicial 
choice  in  sentencing.  Consequently,  in  most 
European  countries  trial  Judges  are  obligated 
to  write  detailed  opinions  Justifying  tbelr 
sentences  In  terms  of  tbe  oodlfled  correctional 
policy."  A  Judge  who  falls  to  give  evidence 
that  be  abided  by  tbe  codified  standards  Is 
likely  to  have  bis  sentences  set  aside  on  mo- 
tion of  either  party."  The  Italian  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  expieesly  that  it  will  not  ac- 
cept Btandardleed  or  cliche  formulas  adbering 
only  formaUy  to  tbe  codified  standard." 

V.  APPnxATX  uvnnv  or  sBrmrcas 
Most  continental  countries  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  appellate  review  of  convic- 
tions and  sentences.  They  do,  however,  dis- 
tinguish between  apellate  review  on  matters 
of  fact  and  law  and  on  matters  of  law  only. 
The  former  is  primarily  meant  to  serve  tbe 
purpose  of  oorrectlon  of  errors  of  tbe  trial 
court;  wblle  tbe  latter  primarily  assures  the 
unlfom  interpretation  of  tbe  law.  Generally, 
appeal  solely  on  matters  of  law  is  available 
only  if  aU  other  i4>pellate  rights  have  been 
exhausted.  An  appetJ  concerning  matters  of 
fact  and  law  may  result  in  a  review  of  tbe 
sentence.  This  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  Euro- 
pean codes,  unlike  American  statutes,  pre- 
BcrllM  sentencing  rulee  which  must  be  re- 
spected by  tbe  trial  judge.  Also,  In  some 
countries,  the  appellate  ootirts  Interpret 
"law"  broadly  and,  consequently,  have  an 
extensive  power  of  review. 

In  some  countries,  the  system  of  <4>peal 
differs  from  that  just  described.  Norwegian 
law  provides  that  a  so-called  "appeal  proper" 
may  be  directed  against  a  sentence  fbr  the 
reason,  among  others,  tbat  tbe  punishment 
ts  not  ^proprlate  because  it  is  too  severe  or 
too  lenient."  Tbls  Indicates  tbat  such  appeals 
may  be  brought  by  either  proeecution  or  de- 
fense;" however,  it  is  not  likely  tbat  a  de- 
fendant wlU  vpeal  a  sentence  be  considers 
too  lenient.  Tbe  prosecutor,  who  is  legally 
obligated  to  see  that  tbe  law  is  properly 
applied,  may  appeal  a  sentence  wblcb  is  too 
severe,  as  well  as  one  be  considers  too  lenient. 
So  as  not  to  discourage  sentence  appeal  by 
convicts,  many  codes  provide  that  "the  judg- 
ment may  not  be  amended  to  tbe  prejvidlce 
of  the  defendant.  Insofar  as  kind  and  amount 
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at  puxUabment  are  oonoemed,  U  tbe  appeal 
was  Initiated  by  tbe  defendant  alone."**  Tills 
doctrine,  wblcb  la  lefeiied  to  as  tbe  prohibi- 
tion of  reformatio  tn  pejuM,  has  no  mtpllca- 
btllty  when  tbe  sentence  Is  appealed  by  tbe 
jtroeeeutlon  for  being  too  lenient.  In  tbat 
case,  tbe  appellate  tribunal  could  either  in- 
crease or  dacrsaae  tbe  punlsbment.  Tbls  Is 
also  true  wban  botb  defendant  and  prosecu- 
tor have  appealed  tbe  aentenoe,  as  long  aa 
tbe  sentence  Increase  Is  not  tbe  result  of  tbe 
defendant's  appeal.  In  the  Natberlanda  tbe 
punlabmant  may  be  Increased  even  if  only 
tbe  defendant  bas  appealed,  provided  tbat  all 
Judges  of  tbe  appellate  court  concur."  Finally 
there  is  some  doubt  in  Burope,  as  there  is  m 
tbls  country,"  as  to  what  in  fact  constitutes 
an  increase  of  punlabmant  (i.e.,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  sentence  prejudicial  to  tbe  de- 
fendant) .  Thus,  wblle  botb  tbe  German  and 
Dutch  courts  bold  a  longer  suspended  sen- 
tence to  be  heavier  than  a  aborter  non- 
sospended  sentence,"  it  can  be  doubted  tbat 
tbe  defendants  agree. 

VI.  p^tiaasiHUTT  AND  sooPB  or  smAL  on 

FACT  AND  LAW 

Moat  European  nations  permit,  as  of  right, 
an  appeal  on  fact  and  law.  In  France  and 
tbe  Netberlands,  an  appeal  lies  from  prac- 
tically all  criminal  jud^nents,  except  tboee 
mvolvlng  very  small  i>enaltlss."  However,  in 
France  no  sucb  appeal  is  possible  from  tbe 
judgment  of  a  jury  court,"  since  tbere,  as 
formerly  in  WigUnd,"  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe 
jury  is  regarded  as  unlmpeaobable.  Also,  In 
France  no  fact-and-law  appeal  Is  possible 
from  tbe  Judgments  of  a  number  of  special 
oourts."  In  tbe  Netbniands  and  some  other 
countries,  a  defendant  may  not  appeal  a 
Jud^nent  of  acquittal  rendered  "for  lack  at 
evidence,"  desfrfte  tbe  fact  tbat  sucb  a  Judg- 
ment leaves  blm  under  a  shadow  of  suspi- 
don,  wtalob  be  may  wish  to  have  removed  by 
tbe  more  favorable  Judgment  of  acquittal 
because  of  "innocence.""  In  Germany,  tbe 
only  difference  between  the  tnro  types  of  ac- 
quittal lies  in  the  availability  of  compensa- 
tion tor  detenticA  suffered  pending  trial  for 
those  acquitted  because  of  "Innocence."" 
1%ie  German  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
which  is  genarally  regarded  as  providing  tbe 
most  limited  appeal  on  fact  and  law  (  Beru- 
fung) ,  only  allows  such  appeal  ngalnst  judg- 
ments of  some  of  tbe  least  signlfioaat  crim- 
inal oourts.  This  results  in  allowing  a  de- 
fendant tried  in  a  minor  court  for  a  minor 
offense  to  have  a  fact-and-law  appeal  and 
a  pure-law  appeal;  while  a  defendant  tried 
In  a  major  court  for  a  major  off«ise  is  lim- 
ited to  an  appeal  of  law  only.^  Tbls  Is  re- 
garded ss  one  of  the  most  serious  shortcom- 
ings of  tbe  German  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure." 

Where  partial  appeals  (i.e.,  those  restricted 
to  a  single  Issue)  are  permissible,  tbe  Judg- 
ment unlike  tbat  of  the  general  appeal,  is 
subjsct  to  review  only  insofar  as  It  has  been 
attacked."  Ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable  for 
a  defeadant  to  lodge  a  partial  appeal,  since 
tbls  may  be  hdd  to  bar  tbe  appellate  court 
from  amending  the  judgment  in  tbe  defend- 
ant's favor  wltb  respect  to  matters  not  called 
to  its  attention.  Thus,  the  German  Supreme 
Cotirt  baa  held  that  where  a  convict  sppeals 
solely  on  the  ground  tbat  his  sentence  Is 
excessive,  tbe  court  bas  no  jurisdiction  to 
reverse  anti  enter  a  judgment  of  acquittal 
for  lack  of  criminal  re^xmalbUlty.*'  Where 
tbe  defendant  obooeee  to  appeal  the  sentence 
only,  it  has  been  held  tbat  an  appeal  may 
not  be  limited  to  tbe  type  erf  ptinlsbment, 
and  therefore,  type  and  duration  of  punlMi- 
ment  are  also  regarded  as  being  reviewable." 
Thus,  when  not  limited  by  a  partial  appli- 
cation, the  reviewing  court  will  {Moceed  to 
a  re-exMTi  I  nation  of  the  entire  case.  It  may 
receive  new  evidence,"  or  it  may  use  only 
the  evidence  before  the  trlsl  court  which  bas 
l>ecome  a  matter  of  reoord."  JS  the  court 
considers  the  appeal  well-founded,  it  will 
either  render  a  new  judgment  or  remand 
the  case  for  a  new  trial.  Rarely  will  it  re- 


mand tbe  case  to  the  trial  court  wbcae 
Judgment  was  attacked."  me  German  oourts 
have  bald  tbemaelves  competent  to  review 
sucb  qussUons  as  whether  a  commitment 
to  an  institution  for  cure  and  care  was  Jus- 
tified" and  whether  tbe  lower  court  bad 
been  rlgbi  In  canoeUlng  tbe  defendant's 
driver's  licsnse  or  in  imposing  other  supple- 
mentary penaltlaa." 
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In  practically  aU  continental  oountrlea  final 
criminal  Judgments  are  aabjeot  to  appeal  on 
mattn*  of  law.  However,  tbere  are  a  few  ex* 
eeptlons.  sucb  as  soqulttals  rendersd  by 
French  Jury  oourts  <>  and  Judgments  rendered 
which  acquit  for  lack  of  evidence  or  are  ap- 
pealable by  another  remedy  cf  wblcb  tbe  de- 
fendant baa  not  availed  himself."  If  tbe  ap- 
pellaite  court  finds  tbat  tbe  law  appeal  U 
well-founded,  it  may  reverse  tbe  Judgment 
attacked,  or  It  may  dedde  tbe  matter  ItsMf , 
if  It  can  do  so  wttbout  a  further  Inquiry  Into 
tbe  tacts."  OeneraUy.  however.  It  will  remand 
tbe  msttter  to  a  trial  court  otber  than  tbe  one 
wblcb  rendered  tbe  Judgment  attacked.**  In 
Germany  and  tbe  Netherlands,  tbe  court  to 
which  the  case  is  reotanded  is  bound  to  re- 
sjMet  tbe  higher  court's  dedsion."  In  an  ap- 
peal BOlsly  on  law.  tbe  scops  of  Inquiry  to 
much  narrower  than  in  an  appeal  on  fact  and 
law."  Tbe  court  U  bound  to  tbe  facU  as 
stated  in  the  judgment  below  and  tbe  review 
U  limited  to  poinU  listed  in  tbe  petition  for 
review."  As  stated  previously,  appeal  on  law 
only  Indudes  sentences  wblcb  under  Ameri- 
can law  would  not  be  reviewable. 

In  Swltaeiland  and  AuatrU  the  appellate 
courts  bold  tbemaelves  Incompetent  to  re- 
view tbe  determlnatton  of  punlsbment.  as 
long  as  tbe  judge  baa  exercised  his  discretion 
within  the  legal  framework,  but  in  case  of 
dear  arbitrarlnees,  a  sentence  mi^kt  be  re- 
versed.** Thtis,  theee  two  alpine  countries 
follow  the  same  procedure  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania."  Aooordlng  to  Ger- 
man theory,  the  discretion  of  tbe  trial  judge 
Is  not  subject  to  review  in  an  appeal  on  mat- 
ters of  law."  But  a  Judgment  and  sentence 
are  subject  to  sucb  a  review  If  ttM  standards 
of  law  have  not  been  properly  applied  by  tbe 
judge.  Tbe  foUowlng  are  examples  of  suoeaas- 
tvl  reviews  of  legaUy  "improficr"  sentences 
which  nevertbelees  bad  been  wltbln  tbe  stat- 
utory framework:  tbe  trial  judge  bad  only 
taken  into  acootint  deterrence  without  con- 
sidering the  retributive  guilt  of  the  offend- 
er; "  the  ptmlshment  impn— rt  though  wltbln 
the  legal  framework  was  not  proportionate 
to  the  guilt  of  the  offender  and,  in  that  sense 
was  eaccesUve;  ■  tbe  trial  court  bad  no«  oon- 
sldwed  aU  aspects  of  tbe  offense  and  the  of- 
fender by  taking  into  account  all  tsswntlal 
goals  of  punlsbment;  "  and  tlie  mavinium 
penalty  bad  been  impoeed,  although  it  was 
"obvious"  tbat  the  punishment  should  have 
been  doser  to  the  minimum." 

In  Norway,  the  Supreme  Court  bas  full 
authority  to  reverse  sentences  when  tbe  pxm- 
Ishment  to  too  lenient  or  too  severe,  tbat  to, 
excessive  in  either  direction.  Nevertheless, 
the  Norwegian  Judge  U  given  a  wide  dis- 
cretion In  sentencing."  Extracts  from  the 
Norwegian  Supreme  Court  dedslons  show 
tbat  the  Court  does  not  limit  Itself  to  re- 
viewing sentences  which  are  truly  outrageous, 
but  In  fact  does  sometlnMs  substitute  its 
own  discretion  for  tbat  of  tbe  trial  judge 
(tee  Appendix  D).  The  Supreme  Court  con- 
siders tbe  particulars  of  each  offender  and 
offense  find  deddes  what  should  be  tbe  prin- 
cipal objective  of  punishment  in  tbat  par- 
tlctilar  ease.  If  tbere  is  a  reasonable  posal- 
bUlty  of  rehabUltation.  the  Oourt  tends  to  1st 
thto  constdsration  prevail  over  reasons  <a 
general  prevention.  The  Norwegian  Judges,  as 
those  of  all  otber  itatlons  which  have  not 
catalogued  tbe  objectives  of  punishment,  are 
ultimately  driven  to  finding  the  right  criteria 
in  their  own  internalized  notions  of  tbe 
proper  objectives  of  criminal  justice. 
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TUX.  OUMCLtlBZOKB 

This  atudy  of  eontlnentkl  sdiemH  of  ap> 
pallate  raiTtcrw  of  I«g»l  but  taemmtve  aentenoes 
b«B  tike  iMwurlng  effect  of  informing  us 
that  we  do  not  atand  alone  with  oor  prob- 
lems. The  benefit  of  oomparstlTe  study  ex- 
teode  beyond  tbeccvUcal  reaaauranoe;  It  re- 
reala  that  oootlnental  law.  more  reftdlly  than 
oun.  ragarda  a  proper  olmlnal  aentraoe 
within  the  leglsUtlTe  framework  to  be  a  mat- 
ter <rf  law.  and  therefore  reviewable,  lite  dlf- 
f erenoe  between  review  o<  an  ordinary  error 
of  law  and  an  error  In  legal  sentence  U  one 
at  atandarda  for  determlnlnc  the  error.  While 
our  legialatureB  have  rarely  aeen  fit  to  pro- 
vide the  Judiciary  with  legal  crlterta  for  the 
Uapaattlon  at  legally  propw  seoteneea,  many 
Buropaan  leglaUturea  have  provided  their 
}udgea  with  auch  crttarU.  Theae  criteria  are 
of  two  klnda:  (1)  the  recognlaed  alms  of 
penal-oorrectloual  poUcy:  and  (3)  the  proper 
criteria  by  which  the  perpetrator  and  hla 
deed  ahoold  be  evaluated. 

We  are  not  oonvlnoed  that  any  foreign 
oode  has  provided  a  tnily  aooeptable  list  of 
penal-correctional  alms.  Nevertheleaa,  even 
a  hodgepodge  of  atated  alma,  aa  that  con- 
tained in  the  Model  Penal  Oode  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  Law  Institute,  can  usefully  serve  aa  a 
convenient  guide,  the  total  dlaregard  of  which 
would  be  considered  illegal.  In  any  event,  m 
aoeordanoe  wtth  continental  eaqMrtence,  a 
statement  of  penal -oorreetiotial  alma  appear 
to  us  to  be  a  neoeaaary  step  toward  develop- 
ing a  sound  sentencing  and  sentence  review 
■yatMn.  We  are  to«aUy  unimpreassd  by  the 
efforts  of  aome  nations  in  cataloguing  the 
enormous  range  of  human  emotions  ^n»i 
character.  This  afiproach,  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  legal  (and  thus  reviewaMe)  frame- 
work in  which  the  trial  court  may  evaluate 
the  crime  and  the  perpetrator  in  impcaing 
sentence,  views  man,  including  both  the 
Judge  and  the  Judged  as  a  mechanical 
monster. 

If  the  European  experience  teaehes  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  an  Imaglnattve,  firee-think- 
taig  Judge,  properly  guided  by  the  codified 
basic  penal-correctianal  objeeUvaa.  must  be 
trusted  to  find  the  right  — ntaay^^  Since  the 
sentence  is  then  a  matter  of  law.  It  U  subject 
to  review  and  revision  by  an  H>P«U*te  court 
which  has  its  own  criteria  and  approach 
for  InterpretlQg  the  legal  goals  of  punish- 
ment and  oorrecUon.  Theae  appellate  court 
Interpretations  make  precedent  and  buUd 
tradition.  Several  Buropean  Judges  have  as- 
sured us  in  peraonal  oonvenatton  that  no 
one  factor  U  aa  atrong  a  aMitenoe  review 
criterion  as  the  custom  of  the  court. 

Crlterta  and  custom  have  been  developed 
through  appellate  declatons  In  several  Euro- 
pean oountries  (Rorway  and  Germany  have 
been  dtad  as  leading  examplea).  WhUe  we 
have  dted  Norway  aa  a  leading  example  of 
an  enlightened  praettoe,  Norway  also  ac- 
quaints ui  wtth  an  aU-to-llberal  law  of 
sentence  review.  We  wonder  whether  an  ap- 
peUate  courts  vtew  of  a  sentence  U  truly 
more  expert  than  that  of  a  trial  Judge.  It 
atrikea  us  that  the  proper  limitation  for  sen- 
tenoe  review  may  have  been  stated  by  the 
Kngllah  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal : 

"In  the  first  place,  this  Court  do«e  not 
alter  a  sentence  which  is  the  subject  of  an 
^peal  merdy  because  the  members  of  the 
Court  might  have  passed  a  different  sentence. 
The  trial  Judge  has  seen  the  prisoner  and 
heard  his  history  and  any  witness  to  charac- 
ter he  may  have  chosen  to  call.  It  is  only 
when  a  sentence  appears  to  err  in  principle 
that  the  Court  wlU  alter  Itt  If  a  sentence  is 
exeeaaive  or  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  satisfy  this  Court  that  when  It  was  passed 
there  was  a  failui*  to  apply  the  right  prin- 
ciples, th«i  this  Court  will  intervene."** 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  appellate  court 
should  be  empowered  to  Increase  the  sen- 
tence. In  Europe,  an  increased  sentence  usu- 
ally prevails  only  on  an  appeal  by  the  prose- 
cuux',  a  procedure  which  Is  not  available  in 


the  United  States.  In  England,  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  has  such  power,  but  It  has 
reoenUy  been  proposed  that  this  power, 
which  was  rarely  used,  be  abolished.  In  1003. 
out  of  1978  appllcaUons  for  leave  to  appeal 
received  by  the  g»»g<««*«  Court,  the  sentence 
was  rsduoed  in  one  hundred  forty-five, 
quashed  in  thirteen  and  inereased  in  only  six 
oaaas.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  felt  that 
an  increase  in  sentence  on  appeal  Is  basically 
unfair.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
existence  ol  the  power  to  increase  a  sentence 
on  appeal  serves  as  a  substantial  barrier  to 
frivolous  appeals."  If,  per  chance,  there  are 
policy  reascxis — which  we  cannot  detect — ^fa- 
voring the  existence  of  the  power  to  increase 
sentences  on  appeal,  we  would  urge  that  the 
Dutch  practice,  requiring  unanimity  of  all 
Judges  of  the  appellate  court,  be  followed. 

Foonfons 

*  Professor  of  Iaw,  Director.  Comparative 
Criminal  Law  Project,  New  York  UnlTerslty 
School  of  lAW.  Ploen  College,  Oermany,  1947: 
Kell  Univenlty  Faculty  of  Law.  1940;  J.  D. 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  1953; 
LJiJl.  Columbia  University.  1965.  This  arti- 
cle is  based  upon  a  study  made  by  the  authors 
as  advisors  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Is  a  follow-up  of  Profeseor 
Mueller's  American  study.  See  Mueller.  Pe- 
nology  on  Appeal:  Appellate  Review  of  Legal 
but  SxceaMve  Sentence*.  15  Vand.  L.  Rev.  871 
(1983). 

*  *  Research  Assistant,  Comparative  Crim- 
inal Law  Project.  New  York  Univeivity  School 
of  Law. 

*See  Canals,  CUuticitm,  PotitivUm  and 
Social  Defense,  60  J.  Cxnc  L.C.  A  P.S.  641 
(1980). 

>  Prase  v.  State,  33  Pla.  387.  370,  3  So.  1,  3 
(1887).  uphcdding  fine  provision  without 
maxim  tun  aa  constitutional. 

'Mueller.  Penology  on  Appeal:  Appellate 
Review  of  Legal  but  Bxcetaive  Sentences,  16 
Vand.  L.  Rkv.  871  (1983). 

•  Mueller.  Punishment,  Corrections  and  the 
Law.  46  Nkb.  L  R^.  68-08  (1988) . 

•Olaocio  V.  Pennsylvania.  383  U.S.  399 
(19M). 

•  Id.  at  406. 

^  All  citations  of  the  German  Penal  Oode 
are  to  O.  Mttxllxx  tc  Busscxnthai.  (transl.) , 
Tbx  GmMAN  Pknal  Cook  (Vol.  4.  American 
Series  of  Foreign  Penal  Codes.  1981) . 

*  Italian  CanctXAL  Codx  (hereinafter  It. 
C.  Pen.)  art.  679  (1930). 

•  E.g..  In  the  Netherlands. 
'•  E.g..  It.  C.  Pen.  art.  675. 
"Dutch  Penal  Code  art.  10   (1881). 
"Compere,  e.g.,   Dutch  Penal  Code  art. 

44  toith  art.  388;  see  also  note  8  supra  and 
acoompanying  text. 
"  See    ScHMOT.    Die    SrsArzuicBssTTNO    in 

RXCHTaVXX«.XICHKNI>BI         DABSTELLtnTC  134 

(l»fll). 

uMooB.  PxNAL  COK  f  1.03  (Ofllclal  Draft 
1968). 

"See  Mueller.  Punishment,  Corrections 
and  the  Law,  supra  note  4,  at  88. 

>■  See,  e.g.,  Dutch  Code  or  Cehonai,  Pxo- 
CEDUVS  (hereinafter  WvSv)  art.  369;  FteNCR 
Code  or  Cehcinal  Peocedttu  (hereinafter 
Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.)  arte.  485,  543;  Geeican 
Code  ov  Ceiicinal  Peocbdubk  (hereinafter 
SiOB)  art.  387. 

"  See,  e.g.,  WvSv  art.  359;  Italian  Code  of 
CanrtNAL  Peoceduex  (hereinafter  It.  D.  C. 
Pao.  Pen.)  art.  574. 

"Court  of  Cassation,  Jan.  30,  1935  (La 
glustisla  penale  1035,  310) . 

"  NoEwsoiAN  MnnsTET  or  Justice,  Aomin- 
isrsATiON  OF  JxnncE  in  Nokwat  80  (1957). 

-Compare  Fa.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  407.  with 
WvSv  art.  404.  and  SrOB  1  398. 

>8tOB  f  331;  SrOB  art.  358;  Fk.  C.  Pbo. 
Pen.  art.  516:  WvSv  art.  434. 

■  WvSv  art.  434. 

"See  State  v.  Fisher,  138  W.  Va.  117,  37 
S.E.  3d  581  (1943). 

M  Oberlandesgericht  (herainafter  GUa) 
Oldenburg    (Mbnatschrlft    ftlr    DeutesdMs 


Becb«  56,  438):  Hoge  Bead  (beraliMtfter 
HJl.)  December  IS,  1083  (Nedeflandse  Juils- 
prudentie  1034,  398) . 

"  Fa.  C.  P«o.  Pen.  art  548;  DmcR  IjAW  ok 
CouET  Oeoanization  (hereinafter  Wxr  B.  O.) 
44. 

"ft.  C.  Pao.  Pin.  art.  870.  But  casce 
brought  ttefors  the  Jury  Court  have  t>een 
evaluated  in  the  pre-trial  stage  by  two  Ju- 
dicial authorities,  the  investigating  magis- 
trate and  the  Chamber  of  Indlctmente. 

"In  England,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Criminal  Appeal  Act  in  1907,  there  was 
no  ^peal  as  of  right  from  the  verdict  of  a 
Jury  in  a  criminal  trial.  Only  in  very  few 
cases  did  the  trial  Judge  decide  to  reserve  a 
point  of  law  for  consideration  by  the  Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  which  could  quash 
the  conviction.  Under  the  1907  Act  ({8),  a 
person  convicted  on  indictment  may  appeal 
against  conviction  as  of  right  If  a  question 
of  law,  alone  is  involved.  If  his  appeal  is 
based  on  a  question  of  fact  or  mixed  law 
and  fact,  he  may  appeal  only  after  hav- 
ing obtained  the  leave  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  or  of  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case. 
Appeal  against  sentences  is  permissible  only 
on  leave  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Compare: 

INTEEDEPAETICXNTAL  COMM.  ON  THE  COUBT  OF 

Ceim.  Aft.,  Refobt,  Cmd.,  No.  3766,  at  3.  6 
(1966). 

"  Court  of  State  Security,  Military  Ootuts, 
ete.  See  STtFANi-LxvAssEUB,  PBoctBxnc  Pt- 
NALE  18  (1984). 

"  WvSv  art.  404;  StOB  f  387. V  distinguishes 
between  the  two  kinds  of  acquittals,  but  the 
distinction  has  no  bearing  on  the  permlssl- 
blUty  of  appeal.  (See  SrOB  i  313) . 

"See  German  Law  Concerning  Compensa- 
tion for  Innocently  Suffered  Preliminary  De- 
tenUon  of  July  4,  1904. 

»  StGB  J  313-13. 

"  See  HnscHBXBC.  Das  Akzbikanischx  und 
DxrrrscHX  Stbafvebfahben  33    (1983). 

»  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  500;  SrGB  1  337. 

>«  Relchsgerlcht  (hereinafter  RG)  (Deut- 
sche Rechtsseltung  33  ( 1930) . 

''RO  (Juristlsche  Rundschau  1937  nr. 
687). 

"  Fa.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  613;  WvSv  art.  414; 
StOB  1  333. 

"  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  513;  WvSv  art.  433; 
SrOB  II  336. 

"Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  614-30;  WvSv  art. 
433;  StOB  f  338. 

"  Compare  !  43b  Gebiian  Penal  Code. 

•  Court  Freiburg  (Deutsche  Rechtasietung 
140  (1941)). 

«  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  573. 

"  Wet  R.O.  06;  WvSv  art.  430.  The  rule  Is 
otherwise  in  Oermany.  where  a  defendant 
may  waive  his  initial  right  to  appeal  on  fact- 
and-law  and  proceed  immediately  to  his  ap- 
peal on  law  only  (so-called  "lei^j  revision"). 
See  SrOB  |  336. 

"StOB  f  35»-64:  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  617; 
WvSv  art.  441.  Compare  Minkxnhof,  Nkdeb- 
LANDSE  Stbafvobdebino  396   (1948) . 

«♦  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  609  et  seq.;  WvSv  art. 
441;  StGB  1354. 

'^  In  France  this  Is  not  the  case.  If,  how- 
ever, after  reversal  of  a  first  decree  or  final 
Judgment,  the  second  decree  or  second  final 
Judgment,  rendered  in  the  same  case  between 
the  same  parties.  Is  attacked  on  the  aame 
ground  as  the  first,  it  will  be  decided  by  the 
united  divisions  of  the  Supreme  Oo>urt.  If  a 
reversal  resTilte,  the  court  to  which  the  mat- 
ter is  remanded  Is  bo>und  to  respect  the  deci- 
sion of  the  united  divisions,  unless  the  de- 
cree rendered  by  these  Is  different  from  that 
passed  by  the  Criminal  Division  In  the  first 
place.  Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art.  810. 

-Fb.  C.  Pbo.  Pen.  art  667;  Wwr  R.O.  00: 
arOB  f  337. 

"  StOB  f  358. 

"  Compare  Schmidt  supra  note  13  at  30  ft 
43  (1081). 

"Commonwealth  v.  Green,  306  P*.  137,  181 
A.  3d  341  (1050). 

UKXBN  Stbafvebfarbenskecrt  308  (lOeS). 
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»RG  76,  336:  OLO  Freibiu^  (Hochstrich- 
terllche  Entscheldungen  in  Strafsachen  3, 
113). 

"OHGST  1,  174.  Compare  State  v.  OlMl, 
240  lotra  1167,  39  N.W.3d  100  (1949).  But 
within  this  range  of  factors  the  trial  Judge's 
discretion  is  decisive.  See  OHGst  3,  145.  Com- 
pare State  V.  SuUlvan.  341  Wis.  376,  5  N.W.3d 
798  (1943). 

«>  OGHST  3,  94. 

'"'  Bundeegertcbtshof  3  StR  45,  50.  Compare 
D.^LCKX,  Stbafbxcht  und  Stbafvxbfahixn 
1365  (1955):  LowE-RosENBEBc,  Stbafpbozbb- 
soBDNUNG  1301  et  seq.  (1963). 

"  Compare  Nobwkcian  Penal  Code  53-65. 

ixReglna  v.  Ball,  36  Crlm.  App.  164,  as 
quoted  by  Inteboepabtmental  CoMMrrncx  on 

THB  COUBT  of  CBIMINAL  APPEAL,  REPOBT,  C»«D. 

No.  3756,  at  43  (1966). 
"  Id.  at  43-47. 

Appendix  A 

Pbovisions  on  Sentencing  Taken  Fbok  the 
Spanish  Penal   Code 

(1870,  modified  in  1944) 
chaptxx   m:    miticatinc   cibcumstancxs 

Article  9 
The    following    are    mitigating    circum- 
stances : 

1.  All  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  when  the  requirements  needed  for 
complete  exemption  from  liability  In  each 
situation  did  not  concur. 

2.  Intoxication  which  is  neither  habltful 
nor  self-Induced  for  purposes  of  cc»nmlttlng 
an  offense. 

3.  Minority  below  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

4.  The  fact  that  the  criminal  harm  caused 
Is  more  severe  than  the  perpetrator  Intended. 

5.  Sufficient  antecedent  provocation  or 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  victim. 

6.  When  the  act  was  committed  in  proxi- 
mate vindication  of  a  grievous  offense 
against  the  actor,  his  spouse,  his  ascendants 
or  descendants,  his  legitimate,  natural  or 
adoptive  brothers,  or  his  relatives  by  affinity 
in   the   same  degrees. 

7.  The  fact  that  the  deed  was  motivated 
by  moral,  altruistic  or  patriotic  reasons  of 
considerable  importance. 

8.  The  fact  that  the  deed  was  committed 
under  such  powerful  excitement  as  to  cause 
rage  or  leas  of  self-control. 

9.  The  fact  that  the  perpetrator,  prior  to 
having  knowledge  of  the  Institution  of  Judi- 
cial proceedings  against  him,  and  moved  by 
his  own  voluntary  repentance,  proceeded  to 
make  amends  in  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
harm  caused,  to  offer  satisfaction  to  the 
victim,  or  to  confess  his  Infraction  to  the 
authorities. 

10.  And  lastly,  any  other  circumstance  of 
like  significance  to  the  above. 

CHAPTEB  IV :    aggbavating  cibcumstances 

Article  10 
The    following    are    aggravating    circum- 
stances. The  fact  that: 

1.  The  act  was  committed  with  perfidy. 
Perfidy  Is  present  whenever  the  perpetrator 
commits  an  offense  against  persons  through 
such  means,  forms  or  kinds  of  execution 
which  directly  and  particularly  Insure  the 
success  of  the  criminal  act  without  thoee 
risks  to  his  own  person  which  would  result 
from  the  defensive  action  the  victim  might 
otherwise  take; 

2.  The  offense  Is  committed  for  a  price, 
reward  or  promise; 

3.  The  offense  Is  committed  by  means  of 
flood,  fire,  poison,  explosion,  destruction  of 
an  aircraft,  grounding  of  a  ship  or  other  will- 
ful damage,  derailment  of  locomotives,  or  by 
any  other  highly  destructive  means; 

4.  The  offense  is  committed  by  means  of 
printed  matter,  radio  broadcasting  or  other 
means  facilitating  publicity; 
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6.  The  ordinary  harm  of  the  offense  Is  will- 
fully aggravated  by  causing  additional  harm 
unnecessary  for  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense; 

6.  The  act  is  perpetrated  with  known  pre- 
meditation; 

7.  Trickery,  fraud,  or  disguise  are  em- 
ployed: 

8.  Advantage  is  take  of  superior  strength 
or  through  the  use  of  means  which  weaken 
the  victim's  defense; 

9.  The  victim's  confidence  Is  misused; 

10.  The  perpetrator  makes  use  of  bis  offi- 
cial position; 

11.  The  crime  Is  committed  during  a  fire, 
shipwreck  or  other  calamity  or  misfortune; 

13.  The  offense  is  committed  with  the  aid 
of  armed  compcmions  or  persons  who  provide 
or  secure  impunity; 

13.  The  act  Is  committed  at  night,  in  se- 
cluded locations,  or  by  a  gang;  a  gang  Is 
present  whenever  three  or  more  armed  per- 
sons Jointly  engage  in  the  commission  of  an 
offense: 

14.  The  perpetrator  Is  a  general  recidivist. 
A  general  recidivist  is  one  who  at  the  time  of 
the  conunlsslon  of  the  deed,  has  previously 
been  sentenced  for  another  offense  which 
carries  an  equal  or  greater  punishment,  or 
for  two  or  more  offenses  which  carry  a  lighter 
punishment. 

15.  The  perpetrator  la  a  specific  recidivist. 
A  specific  recidivist  is  one  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  deed,  has  already 
been  (executorily)  sentenced  for  one  or  more 
offenses  within  the  same  Title  of  this  Code. 

16.  The  deed  was  committed  against  pub- 
lic authority  or  with  disrespect  toward  the 
dignity,  age  or  sex  of  the  victim,  or  in  the 
victim's  home,  provided  the  victim  did  not 
provoke  the  act. 

17.  The  deed  was  committed  In  a  sacred 
place. 

CHAPTEB  V :  CIBCmCSTANCES  WHICH  MAT  ErtHZB 
MlnOATE  OB  AGGBAVATE  CRIMINAL  LIABILITT, 
DEPENDING    ON    THE    FACTS 

Article  11 
The  fact  that  the  victim  Is  the  perpetra- 
tor's spouse,  ascendant,  descendant,  legiti- 
mate, natural  or  adoptive  brother,  or  a  rela- 
tive by  affinity  within  the  same  degrees  of  re- 
lationship, may  attentuate  or  aggravate  his 
criminal  liability  deptendlng  on  the  nature, 
motives  or  effects  of  the  offense. 

Article  61* 

Whenever  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
law  Is  composed  of  three  degrees,  the  Courts 
shall  Impose  it  according  to  the  following 
rules  depending  upon  the  concurrence  of  ag- 
gravating or  mitigating  circumstances: 

1.  If  only  one  mitigating  circumstance  is 
present  in  the  deed,  the  punishment  pre- 
scribed by  law  shall  be  applied  In  Its  mini- 
mum degree. 

3.  If  one  aggravating  circumstance  Is  pres- 
ent, the  punishment  shall  be  applied  in  its 
maximum  degree. 

However,  In  cases  where  the  maxlmiim  de- 
gree Is  the  death  sentence,  and  only  one  ag- 
gravating circumstance  Is  present,  the  Courts, 
after  considering  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  felony  and  of  the  perpetrator, 
may  refrain  from  Imposing  the  death  sen- 
tence. 

A  death  sentence  shall  never  be  imposed 
<lue  to  the  aggravation  of  a  punishment  pre- 
scribed for  a  felony  unless  prescribed  In  this 
Code  for  such  felony. 

3.  When  both  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circimistances  concur,  the  punishment  shall 
be  determined  after  reasonably  weighing 
them  In  view  of  their  relative  Importance. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  either  aggravating  or 
mitigating  circumstances,  the  Courts  shall 
apply  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  in 
the  degree  they  consider  adequate,  in  view 


Footnotes  at  end  of  appendix  C. 


of  the  harm  caused  by  the  deed  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  offendw. 

5.  When  two  or  more,  or  when  ons  highly 
mitigating  circumstance  alone,  concur  In  the 
absence  of  aggravating  ones,  the  Couits  may 
lmi>oee  a  punishment  one  or  two  grades  lower 
than  the  one  prescribed  by  law,  in  whatever 
degree  they  consider  reasonable  in  view  of 
the  number  and  importance  of  such  mitigat- 
ing circumstances. 

e.  Regardless  of  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  aggravating  circumstances.  Courts 
shall  not  Impose  a  punishment  higher  than 
the  one  prescribed  by  law  in  Ite  maximum 
degree,  unless  the  aggravating  circumstanoe 
described  in  number  15,  Article  10  Is  present. 
In  which  case  a  punishment  one  or  two  grades 
higher  shall  be  imposed,  starting  with  the 
second  conviction  for  the  same  offense,  to 
the  extent  they  consider  reasoiuible. 

7.  Within  the  limite  of  each  degree,  the 
Courts  in  determining  punishment  shall 
consider  the  number  and  Importance  of  ag- 
gravating or  mitigating  circumstances  and 
the  greater  or  less  harm  produced  by  the 
offense. 

Article  «2 

If  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  does 
not  consist  of  three  degrees,  the  Courte  shall 
apply  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article,  and  shall  divide  the  term  of  tAdb 
punishment  In  three  equal  parte,  each  con- 
stituting a  degree. 

Article  63 
Courts  may  impose  fines  as  widely  as  al- 
lowed by  law.  determining  the  amount  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating circumstances  present  In  the  deed, 
but  especially  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
Status  or  capabilities  of  the  perpetrator. 

Appendix  B 

Examples  of  General  Gthdelinxs  fob 

Sentencing 

1.  Provisions  which  express  a  preference 
for  several  theories  of  punishment:  Section 
81,  Danish  Cbiminal  Code:  ' 

"In  determining  the  penalty,  account  shall 
be  taken,  not  only  of  the  gravity  and  dan- 
gerousness  of  the  offense,  but  also  of  the 
previous  record  of  the  offender,  of  his  age 
and  of  his  general  conduct  before  and  after 
the  deed,  of  the  persistence  of  his  criminal 
tendencies  and  of  the  motives  underlying 
the  act." 

Article  79,  Gbxxk  Penal  Code:  - 

■■jtJDIClAL    CALCULATION    OF    THE    PUNISHMENT 

"1.  Tn  the  calculation  of  toe  piinishment 
within  the  defined  Umlto  of  the  statute,  the 
court  shall  consider  on  the  one  hand,  the 
quality  of  the  act  committed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  i>ersonality  of  the  offender. 

"3.  In  order  to  determine  the  gravity  of 
the  offense  the  court  shall  consider:  (a)  the 
damage  resulting  from  the  offense,  or  tue 
threatened  danger:  (b)  the  nature,  the  kind 
and  the  piirpose  of  the  offense,  as  well  as 
all  factors  accompanying  its  preparation  or 
commission,  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
means  and  manner;  (c)  the  intensity  of  the 
intention,  or  the  grade  of  the  negligence  of 
the  perpetrator. 

"3.  In  the  evaluation  of  the  personality  of 
the  offender  the  court  weighs  particularly 
the  degree  of  the  criminal  propensity  of  the 
perpetrator,  as  evidenced  by  the  act,  and  for 
a  more  precise  determination  thereof:  (a) 
the  reasons  which  prompted  him  to  commit 
the  offense,  the  origin  and  the  purpose  which 
he  sought:  (b)  his  character,  and  the  grade 
of  his  development;  (c)  the  Individiial  and 
social  circumstances  and  his  prior  life;  (d) 
his  conduct  during  smd  after  the  act;  espe- 
cially bis  remorse  and  his  willingness  to  com- 
pensate for  the  harm  he  has  inflicted. 

"4.  The  Judgment  shall  state  the  reasons 
explaining  the  decision  of  the  court  for  the 
Imposition  of  the  sentence." 
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ArtidM  183.  183  Italzax  Pbtal  Coon* 

"DiaCKRIONAKT  POWKU  Of  THB  JTTDGK  nr 

nfonvo  TRB  ruinraicDrr:  UMm 
"Wltbin  the  UinJt«  ecUbUshed  by  law.  tbe 
Judg*   sh*U   apply   the  punUIunent   In  hla 
dlacnftion:  he  must  stat*  the  grounds  which 
justify  the  use  of  suph  dlacretlonary  poww. 
"In   IncreMlnc   or   reducing   the   punish- 
ment, the  limits  established  tor  each  kind  of 
punish mpnt  may  not  be  exceeded,  except  In 
the  oaeea  ezpraasly  estabUabed  by  the  Uw." 
"oaATTrr  or  thm  oumx:   valttatxom  pob  the 
pumramws  of  rataasatxtn 
"In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  pow- 
ers spaelfled  In  the  preceding  ArUcle.  the 
judge  must  take  into  account  the  gnvlty 
of  the  crime  as  Inferred  fiPoin: 

"(1)  The  nature,  character,  means,  object. 
Ume,  place  and  any  other  drcumstanoee  of 
the  act. 

"(3)  The  gravity  of  the  hann  or  the  <tui- 
ger  caused  to  the  person  Injured  by  the 
crime. 

"(3)  The  Intensity  of  criminal  intent  or 
the  degree  of  culpable  negligence. 

"The  judge  must  also  take  Into  account 
the  pwpetrator's  propensity  for  delinquency, 
ae  Inferred  from: 

"(I)  The  moUves  to  commit  delinquency 
and  the  character  of  tlie  offender. 

"(3)  The  criminal  and  judicial  preoedenU 
and.  In  general,  the  conduct  and  life  of  the 
offender  prior  to  the  crime. 

"(3)  Tlie  conduct  contemporary  with  or 
subsequent  to  the  crime. 

"(4)  The  Individual,  domestic  and  social 
conditions  of  life  of  the  offender." 
Article  64,  PoLBR  PxKAi.  Cods:  • 
"The  court  shall  Impose  penalty  according 
to  Its  discretion  having  regard  prlmarUy  for 
the  motives  and  the  manner  of  acting  of  the 
offender,  and  his  relation  to  the  person  in- 
jured, to  the  degree  of  mental  development 
and  the  character  of  the  offender,  to  his  past 
life,  and  to  his  behavior  after  commlUlng 
the  offense." 
Article  37,  USSR  CaxKDtAi.  Cods  :  * 
"CKMxxAL  ranrcTpLxs  ro«  assigniixnt  or 
FOKisHic»rr 
"The  court  shall  assign  punishment  within 
the  limits  established  by  the  articles  of  the 
Special  Part  of  the  present  Code  which  pro- 
vide for  responslbUity  for  a  committed  crime, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  provUlons  of 
the  Fundamental  Prlncloles  of  Criminal  Leg- 
islation of  the  USSR  and  Union  Republics 
and  of  the  General  Part  of  the  present  Code. 
At  the  time  of  assigning  punishment  the 
court  guided  by  socialist  legal  conscloiisness, 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  character 
and  degree  of  social  danger  of  the  committed 
crime,  the  personality  of  the  guilty  person. 
and  circumstances  of  the  case  which  mitigate 
or  aggravate  responsibility." 
Article  38,  TucooLAV  CumwAi.  Cook;  • 
"^or  a  particular  criminal  offense  the  Court 
shaU  ffx  the  degree  of  punishment  within 
the  llmiU  provided  by  law  for  that  offense, 
with  due  consideration  for  all  the  circum- 
stances Influencing  the  punlstiment  to  be  se- 
verer or  milder  (aggravating  and  extenuating 
circumstances) .  and  especially,  the  degree  of 
criminal  lUbillty,  the  motives  from  which 
the  offense  was  committed,  the  intensity  of 
the  danger  or  wrong  to  the  protected  ob»ect, 
the  elRnmutances  under  which  the  offence 
was  committed,  the  earlier  life,  the  pergonal 
circumstances  and  the  behaviour  of  the  of- 
fender after  the  commission  of  the  criminal 
offence." 

2.  Provision  which  consider  retribution  as 
the  primary  goal  of  punishment:  Section  60 
OxaMAir  Daarr  Pbxai.  Coob:  » 

"(1)  The  basis  for  llxtng  a  punishment 
shall  be  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator. 

"(3)    In  fixing  a  ptmiahment  the  court 


shaU    weigh   against   siwh  other  such   clr- 
cumstanoes,  other  than  deOnltional  elements 
■•  "P^^k  for  and  against  the  perpetrator. 
"Especially  there  shall  be  considered: 
"The  motives  and  alms  of  the  perpetrator. 
"The  state   of   mind   which    tbe   act  be- 
»P«*^  »»Ml  the  exercise  of  voliUon  involved, 
"The  extent  of  breach  of  duty, 
"The   manner   at    perpetration   and    the 
wroDsfiU  effects  of  the  act, 

"The  prior  life  of  the  perpetrator,  his  per- 
sonal and  economic  circumstances,  as  well 
as  his  conduct  after  the  act,  especially  his 
endeavor  to  make  restitution." 
Article  63  Swiss  CancnrAi.  Cora :  • 
"Sec.  1.  General  Rules.  ART.  63.  The  court 
shall  mete  out  penalties  in  accordance  with 
the  guilt  of  the  offender,  considering  the  mo- 
tives, previous  conduct  and  the  personal  sit- 
uation of  the  convicted  person." 

3.  Provisions  which  consider  correction  (re- 
habilitation) as  the  primary  goal  of  punish- 
ment: 
Section  7,  SwxoisR  Pxnal  Codc:  • 
"In  the  choice  of  sanctions,  the  court, 
with  an  eye  to  what  is  required  to  maintain 
general  law  obedience,  shall  keep  particular- 
ly In  mind  that  the  sanction  shall  serve  to 
foster  the  sentenced  offender's  adaptation  to 
society." 

Appendix  C 

EXAMPLXS  OP  PXOVISIONS  SOLKLT  STATINO  THX 

Vawous  OoAia  or  Pttnishment 

Section       17.      CZSCHOSLOVAKXAN      CatMINAL 

Cook:  '» 
"1.  The  goal  of  punishment  is: 
"(a)   to  make  the  enemy  of  the  working 
people  harmless; 

"(b)  to  prevent  the  offender  from  com- 
mitting other  offenses  and  to  educate  him 
towards  respecting  the  rules  of  socialist 
society; 

"(c)  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
other  members  of  society. 

"2.  The  execution  of  the  punishment  shall 
not  lower  human  dignity." 

Article  30.  USSR  Ckiminai.  Cook;  " 

"Purposes  of  punishment.  Punishment  not 
only  constitutes  a  cliastlsement  for  a  com- 
mitted crime,  but  also  has  the  purpose  of 
correcting  and  re-educating  convicted  per- 
sons in  the  spirit  of  an  honorable  attitude 
toward  labor,  of  strict  compliance  with  the 
lawi,  and  of  respect  toward  socialist  com- 
mimal  life;  It  also  has  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  commission  of  new  crimes  both 
by  convicted  persons  and  others. 

"Punishment  does  not  have  the  purpose  of 
oauslng  physical  suffering  or  the  lowering  of 
human  dignity." 

rOOTKOTBB 

•  The  provision  refers  to  the  complicated 
schemes  and  charts  ruling  the  grades  and 
degrees  of  punishment  which  are  contained 
In  art.  6a-79  of  the  Penal  Code. 

»  OixKsnfo  (transl.) .  Thx  Danish  CantiNAL 
Cook  49  (1958). 

•Lous  (transl),  Thx  Okxkk  Pxnai.  Code 
(mlmeo.  ed.  1962). 

•Translated  by  the  Comparative  Criminal 
Law  Project,  per  J.  M.  Canals. 

•Lkmxin  &  McDxEMOTT  (transl).  The 
Polish  Penal  Code  or  1932  ( 1939 ) 

''Bxeman  a  Spindlke  (transl.),  Sovirr 
CaiMiNAL  Law  A  PBOcEotraE  (1966) . 

•  10  The  New  Yugoslav  Law  (3-4)  17 
(I960). 

'Rosa  (transl).  The  Geekan  DxArr  Penal 
Code  (1966). 

'FklEDLANDEI     &     OOLOBEEG     (transl.),     THE 

Swiss  Peoeeal  CiiifiNAL  Code.  In  supplement 
to,  30.  J.  Ceim.  L.C.  tc  PS.  (1939). 

•Sellin  (transl).  The  Penal  Code  or 
Sweden  (1966). 

'•Translated  from  ScHMnrr.  mpra  note  13 
at  316. 

"  Beeman  &  SriNDLEB,  supr«  note  5A.  at 
161. 
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KXTEACTS    PKOM    DECISIONS    Or    THX    StTPEXMB 
COUET    or    NOEWAT    CONCXENTNG    SXNTXNCX 

Review 

(The  decisions  were  kindly  made  available 
to  the  authors  by  Prof.  Jobs.  Andenaes,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nor- 
way, and  a  member  of  the  International  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Comparative  Criminal 
Law  Project  of  New  York  University.) 

December  t».  1951  (Norsk  RetsUdende  1166 
etseq.) 

The  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  aft- 
tempted  homicide  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  one  year  and  six  months, 
leas  164  days  already  spent  m  custody,  as 
well  as  deprivation  of  the  right  to  hold  ofllce. 
He  appealed  on  the  ground  that  tbe  sentence 
was  too  severe. 
From  the  opinion  of  the  leading  judge: 
"I  believe  the  appeal  should  be  granted. 
"The  crime  considered  here  is  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Jury  found  that  the  act  was  committed  un- 
der espectallv  mltlntine  circumstances  and 
during  a  strong  reduction  of  the  level  of 
con'ctousneas,  c.f.,  the  Penal  Code,  Section 
56,  No.  lb,  I  ccmslder  a  punishment  of  1 
year's  imprlsonmoit  suitable.  I  also  attach 
importance  to  the  fact  that  Johansen  im- 
mediately after  the  act  repented  it,  helped 
his  victim  to  bed.  "stanched"  the  bleeding, 
lay  down  beside  her  and  was  lying  crying 
when  people  arrived.  He  attempted  after- 
wards to  commit  suicide.  The  Court  has 
been  informed  that  after  hospitaiiaation  for 
about  14  days,  the  woman  he  stabbed  was  dis- 
charged with  a  clean  bin  of  health  and  has 
suffered  no  permanent  injury.  She  has  not 
put  In  any  request  for  prosecution. 

'The  expert  witnesses  have  found  Johan- 
sen to  be  a  person  with  Inadequat^y  devel- 
oped menUl  faculties,  but  the  Jury  has  given 
*  negative  answer  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  any  danger  that  he  may  again  com- 
mit an  act  as  specified  in  Section  39  point 
3  of  the  Penal  CTode.  The  Court  has  been 
Informed  that  after  being  released  from  cus- 
today  he  has  again  moved  into  the  said 
woman  8  home  and  that  it  is  his  and  the 
woman's  Intention  to  marry  as  soon  as  the 
latter  has  obtained  her  divorce. 

"Under  these  circumstances  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Johansen  Is  an  able  work- 
man, who  works  for  the  said  woman  and 
her  children,  whose  home  he  has  taken  part 
In  rebuilding,  I  find  compelling  reasons  for 
not  sentencing  him  to  serve  a  lone  term  of 
Imprisonment.  I  find  special  grounds  in  the 
case  for  presuming  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  la  not  necessary  In  order  to  keep 
Johansen  from  committing  new  offenses  .  . 
Execution  of  the  sentence  was  suspended. 
September  8,  1959  (Norsk  Retstldende  799 
et  seq.) 

The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of  at- 
tempted rape  and  bad  been  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imorisonment  of  3  year  subject  to 
deduction  of  one  day  for  cus*odv  sustained. 
He  had  apoealed  from  the  tudcment  on  the 
ground  that  the  sentence  should  have  been 
sui>pended. 

Prom  the  opinion  of  the  leading  majority 
Judge: 

"I  have  found  the  case  extremely  doubtful, 
but  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
justlflable  to  apoly  a  suspended  sentence  .  .  . 
Amon«  the  soeclal  reasons  to  which  I  attach 
Importance,  I  mention  that  Appellant,  who 
Is  married  and  has  two  children  under  age, 
has  according  to  our  information  Uved  a 
normal  married  life,  that  he  has  no  previous 
convictions  whatsoever,  and  that  in  general 
nothing  descredltable  Is  known  about  him. 
These  circumstances  support  the  assump- 
tion, whlcb  also  seems  to  be  upheld  by  the 
medical  certificate  produced  in  the  Court: 
that  the  offense  was  committed  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  that  It  was  an  act  of  emo- 
tional excitement  caused  by  excessive  alcohol 
consumption  and  committed  during  a  oonse- 
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quent  reduction  of  his  powers  of  judgment 
and  ability  to  rsa«on." 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  wse  sus- 
pended for  a  trial  period  of  2  years. 

Prom  the  dissenting  (pinion : 

"In  my  opinion,  considerations  of  general 
deterrence  must  weigh  heavily  in  determin- 
ing the  punishment  for  a  crime  of  this  na- 
ture. In  addition,  it  is  only  permissible,  in 
this  case  where  the  Code's  minimum  penalty 
Is  Imprisonment  for  3  years,  to  hand  down 
a  suqiended  sentence  when  special  reasons 
so  Indicate,  cf.  the  Penal  Code  Section  63, 
No.  3,  second  paragraph.  Although  Appellant 
has  no  previous  convictions.  I  cannot  find 
any  such  special  reasons  in  the  present  c>ae. 
ApiJ^^llant  Is  a  married  man  of  mature  aga.  As 
pointed  out  by  tbe  Court  of  Appeal,  he 
showed  considerable  brutality  durtng  the  it- 
tempt  at  rape,  and  he  did  not  abandon  his 
attempt  until  his  victim  obtained  assistance. 
True,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  will  have 
very  serious  consequences  for  his  family — 
wife  and  3  boys,  but  I  cannot  find  that  these 
detrimental  effects  are  greater  than  must 
normally  be  expected  from  the  serving  of  a 
prison  sentence  of  such  long  duration.  Nor 
do  I  find  it  decisive  that  the  punishment 
imposed  Is  far  higher  than  that  which  I 
would  have  voted  for  under  the  general  prin- 
ciples governing  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences, if  I  had  not  been  bound  by  the  mini- 
mum penalty  provided  by  the  Code.  In  my 
optnion,  this  should  not  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  entire  sentence  be  suspended. 

"From  the  conference  I  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  are  for  allowing  the  ap- 
peal, whereby  the  sentence  will  be  suspend- 
ed. If  the  appeal  had  been  dismissed.  I  would 
have  recommended — as  Is  the  case  quoted  in 
Rt.  1959,  pp.  43  et  seq. — that  the  punish- 
ment Imposed  be  considerably  reduced  or  in 
part  suspended,  by  reprieve." 

March  2.  1963  (Norsk  RetsUdende  231  et 
seq.) 

Defendants  had  been  convicted  of  bank 
robbery  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment of  one  year  and  three  months,  subject 
to  deduction  of  71  days  of  sustained  cus- 
tody for  each  of  them,  as  well  as  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  the  victim. 

On  the  appeal  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
the  sentence  was  converted  to  imprisonment 
for  two  years  and  three  months  less  155  days 
of   sustained   custody. 

From  the  majority  opinion : 

"I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  allowed.  It  is  true  that  the 
prisoners  are  very  young.  However,  this  Is  a 
case  of  a  carefully  premeditated  crime,  which 
has  been  planned  and  discussed  by  the  pris- 
oners for  some  time,  and  had  been  carried 
out  cynically  and  In  cold  blood  according  to 
the  plan.  The  amount  robbed  was  consider- 
able, as  the  offenders  assumed  It  would  be. 
The  planning  and  execution  of  the  offense 
were  particularly  likely  to  attract  attention 
notably  among  adventurous  young  people; 
for  that  reason  as  well  as  the  crime  must  be 
regarded  as  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
community.  In  these  clrciunstances  con- 
siderations of  general  deterrence  weigh 
heavily.  The  prisoners,  both  of  whose  Intel- 
lectual quallflcatlons  and  social  environment 
should  have  given  them  every  reason  to  be- 
have properly,  have  flagrantly  failed  to  live 
up  to  expectations." 

iiprti  6,  1963  (Norsk  Retstldende  366  et 
seq.) 

Defendant  had  been  convicted  of  driving 
when  under  influence  of  alcohol  and  sen- 
tenced to  Imprisonment  for  31  days  to  be  sus- 
pended subject  to  a  trial  period  of  two  years 
without  probation,  as  well  as  a  fine  of  Kr. 
300. — or.  If  the  fine  was  not  paid,  to  im- 
prisonment for  nine  days.  The  local  Chief  of 
Police  appealed  against  the  sentence  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  not  have  been  a\ia- 
pended.  The  appeal  was  dismissed. 

From  the  majority  opinion: 

"Further,  I  attach  importance  to  A's  young 
•~    ~  T  mentioned  In  the  sutement  of  appeal 


he  was  19  years  and  4  months  old  at  the  time 
when  the  driving  took  place — although  this 
age  Is  not  so  low  that  this  fact  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  jiistify  a  suspension 
of  the  sentence.  I  also  attach  lmix>rtance  to 
the  fact  that  A  is  at  present  doing  his  mili- 
tary service  which  he  commenced  on  January 
10,  1963.  If  the  prison  sentence  is  made  non- 
suspended  the  effect  will  be  either  that  he 
must  leave  his  military  services  In  order  to 
serve  his  sentence — with  the  result  that  his 
military  service  would  be  extended  aocord- 
Ingly^KX-  that  he  would  have  to  serve  hU 
sentence  after  the  military  service  has  t>ettx 
completed  In  July,  1964." 

May  15,  1957  (Norsk  Retstldende  541  et 
seq.) 

Defendant  had  been  convicted  of  grand  lar- 
cenies and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment of  120  days,  subject  to  deduction  of  31 
days  for  sustained  custody.  Defendant  ap- 
pealed, on  the  ground  that  tbe  sentence 
should  have  been  suspended.  The  Supreme 
Court  decided  to  suspend  tbe  remaining 
punishment  with  a  probation  period  of  two 
years. 

From  the  majority  opinion : 

"In  considering  the  appeal,  I  have  felt  se- 
rious doubts,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Apptellant  has  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions been  guilty  of  similar  offenses,  that  he 
has  a  previous  conviction  for  robbery  (Penal 
Code  Section  267)  and  that  the  conditions 
are  now  satisfied  for  a^^lylng  a  heavier  pun- 
ishment for  repeated  crimes  pursuant  to  the 
Penal  Code  Section  363,  first  paragraph. 
Nonetheless,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  In  view  of  the  special  clrotimstances 
In  the  case.  It  Is  justlflable  to  let  tbe  execu- 
tion of  the  prison  sentence  be  suspended  in 
accordance  with  the  Penal  Code  Sections  52 
et  seq.  I  have  attached  Importance  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  thefts  concerned  very  modest 
values,  that  most  of  the  stolen  objects  have 
been  returned  to  their  owner  and  that  the 
offenses  are  partly  of  a  casual  nature.  Ap- 
pellant's previous  convictions  are  not  to  my 
mind  of  decisive  importance  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  long  period  of  time — almoet  6 
years — ^that  has  passed  since  his  last  offense. 
Appellant  has  been  unemployed  for  some 
time  when  the  offenses  were  committed;  he 
has  not  obtained  more  permanent  employ- 
ment and  one  may  suppose  that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  by  depriving  him  of  his 
employment,  would  have  a  particularly  se- 
rious effect  on  himself,  his  wife  and  unsup- 
ported children.  According  to  the  information 
In  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Appellant  has  received  a  strong  warning  and 
that  he  will  now  make  a  serloxis  effort  to 
mend  his  ways  and  not  again  come  Into  con- 
flict with  the  criminal  law.  I  And  It  reason- 
able that,  under  these  circumstances,  he  be 
given  a  last  chance  and  I  add  that  the  Mayor 
of  bis  home  town  has  recommended  this  in  a 
letter  to  the  Supreme  Court  dated  March  12 
1957." 

Appendix 

In  one  of  our  district  courts  a  sentence  of 
52  years  without  parole  was  Imposed  on  a 
first  offender  for  the  sale  and  possession  of 
narcotics.  There  was  no  Indication  that  this 
was  an  aggravated  case  and,  when  apptealed, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  lOth  Circuit 
agreed  that  the  sentence  was  excessive  but 
held  that  It  was  powerless  to  reduce  the  sen- 
tence Imposed 

In  another  case,  a  26  year  sentence  was 
Imposed  on  an  Individual  for  the  theft  from 
the  mall,  forgery  and  cashing  of  a  Treasury 
check  In  the  sum  of  •380.51.  The  defendant's 
only  prior  convictions  bad  occurred  20  and 
7  years  respectively  prior  to  the  theft  of  the 
check.  On  ^peal,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
tbe  &th  Circuit  also  held  that  It  had  no  power 
to  reduce  a  legally  perD[ilS8ible  sentence; 
however.  It  reversed  the  conviction  for  legal 
error. 

A  13  year  term  of  imprisonment  was  im- 
posed on  a  bank  clerk  for  embeadement  of 


approximately  870,000.  much  of  which  he 
used  for  the  benefit  of  harassed  debtors  of 
the  bank.  This  defendant  was  not  motlTkted 
by  personal  gain  In  most  of  the  embezzle- 
ment; instead  he  manipulated  the  books  of 
the  bank  to  cover  up  the  accounts  of  delin- 
quent depositors.  The  judge  was  on  aaalgb- 
ment  from  another  district  and  Impoeed  the 
sentence  without  securing  even  a  presentence 
report  by  the  probation  ofllcer. 

In  1961,  two  bank  embezzlers  were  com- 
mitted to  the  same  Federal  Institution  from 
the  same  district  within  the  same  week.  Yet, 
sentenced  by  different  judges,  one  received  a 
term  of  six  months,  to  be  followed  by 
eighteen  months  probation,  and  the  other 
received  a  term  of  16  years. 

The  above  are  not  isolated  examples.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969,  tbe  average 
sentence  for  transportation  etc.  of  stolen 
motor  vehicles  varied  from  13.6  months  In  the 
District  of  Massachusetts  to  46  months  In  the 
Southern  District  of  Iowa  and  60.6  months  in 
the  District  of  Minnesota.  Terms  for  forgery 
ranged  from  an  average  of  12  months  m  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia  to  70  3  months 
in  the  District  of  Kansas.  In  fact,  tbe  overall 
average  of  time  imposed  varied  from  34.2 
months  In  the  Middle  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  23.1  months  in  the  Western  District 
of  Wisconsin  to  74.7  months  in  tbe  District 
of  Maryland  and  75.3  months  in  the  North- 
ern EHstrlct  of  Oklahoma. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr. 
Mr.    Bath,   Mr,   Bkntskk,   Mr. 

Chxtrch,    Mr.    DoicancK,    Mr. 

GoLDWATra,    Mr.    Hartkk,    Mr. 

Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 

jAvrrs.  Mr.  Kinwidy,  Mr.  Mag- 

NTJSON,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 

GovERK,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskh, 

Mr,  Pell.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 

TowEK,  Mr.  TuNKEY,  and  Mr. 

Williams)  : 

S,  2230.  A  bill  to  designate  a  certain 

traffic  circle  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

as  the  "Benito  Juarez  Circle."  Referred 

to  the   Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

BENITO   JOAEXZ   CIXCLX 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Senator  Montoya  and 
our  fellow  cosponsors,  I  introduce  today, 
a  bill  calling  for  the  designation  of  a 
circle  in  "Washtogton,  D.C..  as  the  Benito 
Juarez  Circle. 

Recently  the  Government  of  Mexico 
presented  to  this  Capital  City  a  magnifi- 
cent statue  of  Benito  Juarez,  which 
stands  on  a  grassy  plot  in  the  middle  of 
the  traffic  circle  formed  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia 
Avenues  and  25th  Street  NW.  The  circle 
which  grew  out  of  urban  redevelopment 
and  the  new  street  construction  has  no 
name. 

Benito  Juarez,  a  Zapotec  Indian,  led  a 
revolt  against  the  Spanish  Conquistadors 
who  continued  to  oppress  the  peasants 
long  after  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
achieved  Independence.  Juarez  was  an 
accomplished  lawyer  and  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Oaxaca  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

We  believe  that  nsuning  the  circle 
would  be  appreciated  by  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  who  have  often  honored  our 
national  leaders.  It  would  also  be  a 
gesture  of  this  Nation's  esteem  for  a 
Mexican  leader  who  is  a  hero  to  all 
Americans.  North  and  South,  who  love 
freedom. 
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SCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  coeponBorlng  the 
bill  which  will  designate  the  circle  in  the 
District  of  Cohimbia  upon  which  the 
statute  of  Benito  Juares  rests  as  Benito 
JTiares  Circle.  The  Oorenunent  of  liiex- 
ioo  presented  this  statiie  to  the  United 
States  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  between 
our  two  people.  Benito  Juarez  was  a 
strong  believer  in  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  a  strong  admirer 
of  Abraham  IJncoln.  whose  contempo- 
rary he  was. 

Benito  Joares  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
what  a  man  can  do  with  determination. 
Against  orerwhelmlng  odds,  he  fought 
against  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico 
and  the  establishment  of  the  empire. 
This  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  experiencing  the  Civil  War  in  this 
Nation.  Sometimes  nearly  alone,  he  stood 
as  a  symbol  of  the  hope  of  the  eventual 
return  to  repulHlcan  government  in  Mex- 
ico. Through  his  example  and  hard  work, 
the  Mexican  people  were  eventually  able 
to  reassert  their  independence  and  chart 
their  own  destiny  once  again. 

Benito  Juarez  made  the  Indians  in 
Mexico  part  of  the  ruling  class,  being  a 
Zapotec  Indian  himself.  I  believe  that  it 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
honor  Juarez  in  this  fashion,  for  his  ex- 
ample has  meant  much  in  this  country 
as  it  has  in  his  native  Mexico.  By  honor- 
ing Juarez  we  honor  all  Mexicans  every- 
where who  have  given  so  much  to  the 
culture  of  our  continent 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
8.  2231.  A  bill  to  require  that  appro- 
priations be  made  specifically  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Referred  to  the 
Ccunmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

CXNTSAI.    UnKLUOZNCX    ACXMCT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire that  proposed  appropriations,  esti- 
mated expenditures  and  appropriations 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
should  be  required  to  appear  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States.  Each  of 
these  items  would  be  shown  as  a  single 
sum. 

This  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  to  any  other  de- 
partment or  ar,Teacy  of  the  United  States 
from  being  tumai  by  the  CIA. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Na- 
tion requires  the  services  of  a  major  in- 
telligence agency— the  function  served 
by  the  CIA.  And  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  activities,  the  CIA  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  detailed  programs  made  public 
through  an  itemized  budget.  But  we  have 
been  led  into  a  practice  which  is  com- 
pletely contrary  to  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  perhaps  to  the  Constitution 
itself  by  hiding  the  expenditures  for  this 
agtocy  in  the  budgets  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  purposes  for  which  their  tax 
dollars  are  used.  Their  elected  repre- 
sentatives have  the  right  to  decide  the 
priorities  of  the  Natl<m  as  expressed  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  provides  the 
Nation  with  a  supermarket  of  services, 
and  the  taxpayer  should  be  able  to  de- 
cide how  much  he  wants  to  spend  on 


each  of  the  various  items  »nr.ii»^ing  intel- 
ligence. 

But  we  cannot,  at  present,  decide  how 
much  we  want  to  allocate  for  intelli- 
gence activities.  If  the  CIA  budget  were 
a  single  item  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States,  we  would  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  if  we  wanted  to  spend  more  on 
intelligence  operations  and  clandestine 
wars  than  on  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment or  on  education  or  even  on 
other  aspects  of  national  defense. 

TTius.  one  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation would  be  to  allow  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  constitutional  powers  over 
Federal  finances  by  knowing  where  the 
administration  proposed  to  allocate 
each  tax  dollar.  This  would  not  endanger 
national  seciirity.  because  the  only 
choice  available  to  Congress  would  be 
on  national  priorities — the  CIA  as  op- 
posed to  other  agencies  and  programs — 
not  specific  CIA  activities. 

Congresslcmal  oversight  of  the  CIA 
would  remain  as  at  presoit. 

I  believe  that  CIA  funding  is  now  so 
substantial  that  such  a  single  line  item 
for  the  agency  In  the  budget  would  not 
communicate  usable  information  to  po- 
tential adversaries.  Indeed  It  would 
merely  demonstrate  what  is  already 
known — that  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  massive  intelligence  operation. 
The  second  major  purpose  for  the  leg- 
islation is  to  allow  Congress  and  the  tax- 
payer to  know  the  exact  amo\mt  of 
money  going  into  other  Oovemment 
programs.  As  it  stands  now,  some  Fed- 
eral programs  and  agencies  must  have 
greatly  inflated  budgets  in  which  CIA 
funds  are  hidden.  As  a  result,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  some  programs  are  better 
financed  than,  in  fact,  they  are.  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  what  these  programs 
and  agencies  might  be. 

Personally,  I  am  concerned  that  some 
of  the  money  apparently  allocated  to 
American  agriculture  is  CIA  money.  The 
needs  of  the  American  farmer  are  not 
adequately  met  as  it  Is.  although  some 
people  are  critical  of  our  farm  support 
programs.  If  CIA  funds  are  being  hidden 
in  agriculture  funds,  our  debate  over 
aid  to  agricxilture  is  unreal. 

I  cite  agriculture  as  an  example.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  any  agency  or 
programs  whose  budget  was  the  hiding 
place  for  CIA  funds. 

Because  it  Is  a  matter  of  simple  com- 
monsense,  I  propose  that  the  one  hidden 
item  in  our  budget  be  made  subject  to 
congresslcxial  and  public  scrutiny.  We 
are  talking  about  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  pe<«)le  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  need  to  know  how  their 
dollars  are  spent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 

the  bill  be  printed  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 

follows : 

S.  2231 
A  bUl  to  require  that  approprUtlons  be  nude 
speclflcaily    to    the    Central    IntelUgence 
Agency 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepresentativeM  of  the  United  Statet  of 
AmeHca  in  Congresi  assembled,  That  «»m- 
menclng  with  the  n«cal  year  beglnnlns 
July    1.    1972— 

(1)  the  Budget  of  the  United  States,  sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  section  301  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1931,  shall  show  pto- 
poMd  appropriations,  eatlmatad  expendi- 
tures, and  other  related  data  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and 

(3)  appropriations  shall  be  made  to  the 
Central  InteUlgenoe  Agency  In  an  appropri- 
ate appropriation  Act. 
POr  purposes  of  this  section,  prc^Mxed  appro- 
priations, estimated  expenditures,  and  other 
related  data  set  forth  In  the  Budget  for 
the  Central  IntelUgence  Agency,  and  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Agency,  may  be  shown 
as  a  single  sum  with  respect  to  all  functions 
and  actlTlties  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  2.  Commencing  with  the  flacal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973,  no  funds  appropri- 
ated to  any  other  Department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  by  the  Central  IntelUgence 
Agency. 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN : 
S.  2232.  A  bin  to  provide  increased 
educational  assistance  for  police  and  cor- 
rectional officers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

POLICS  KDtTCATION  ASSISTAMCT  ACT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Bdr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today  legislation  to  enlist 
education  as  a  fundamratal  resource  in 
the  fight  against  crime.  This  legislation 
provides  for  Federal  asalstence  for  police 
education  on  a  new  and  broadened  basis 
reflecting  the  modem  rt*e  of  the  police- 
man In  our  society.  It  is  designed  to  use 
education  to  counter  the  serious  divi- 
sions between  police  and  public.  This  sit- 
uation hinders  law  enforcement  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

"nie  legislation  Is  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  great  need  for  pc^ice  train- 
ing and  education  is  not  a  result  of  any 
major  failing  (m  the  part  of  local  police 
forces.  This  need  results  from  the  enor- 
mously complex  role  of  the  contemporary 
policeman.  While  "law  and  order"  ora- 
tory continues  from  the  political  stage, 
the  policeman  remains  on  the  firing  line. 
To  carry  the  burden  assigned  him  today, 
he  must  Ideally  be  law  enforcer,  adminis- 
trator, soci(doglst,  psychologist,  family 
counselor,  scientist,  medic,  social  work- 
er, race  relations  expert,  and  youth 
adviser.  In  addition,  he  should  be  an  au- 
thority on  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tion. And  it  hdps  if  he  enjoys  filling  out 
forms  and  spending  endless  hours  in  a 
courtroom. 

On  a  minimal  salary,  he  is  expected  to 
carry  out  his  functions  with  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  a  lawyer  and  judge — all 
of  this  without  higher  education  and 
without  the  fuU  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  American  public. 

We  must  provide  the  education  essen- 
tial for  fulfillment  of  the  policeman's 
complex  modem  role.  We  must  provide 
the  necessary  training  for  the  man  who 
deals  directly  with  the  violence,  fear, 
and  inhumanity  in  the  complex  reality 
of  the  street.  And  we  must  educate  the 
public  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  our 
society  depends  greatly  on  quality  law 
enforcement. 

The  Police  Education  Assistance  Act 
that  I  am  introducing  today  is  designed 
to  further  these  objectives.  The  inspira- 
tion for  this  legislation  grew  out  of  my 
own  experience.  Like  thousands  of  other 
veterans  of  World  War  n.  I  was  able  to 
complete  my  education  because  of  the 
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OI  bill  of  rights.  After  the  Second  World 
War  this  country  was  faced  with  the 
widespread  estrangement  arising  from 
the  return  of  millions  of  men  who,  as  a 
result  of  service  overseas,  had  missed  the 
opportunities  for  training  at  home.  The 
Congress  responded  with  the  OI  bill  of 
rights.  That  bill  was  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  the  prevention  of  serious  na- 
tional problems  of  imemployment,  un- 
rest, and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
veterans. 

The  OI  bill  of  rights  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  instruments  of  social  change 
in  America  In  this  century.  For  a  whole 
generation  of  Americans,  it  provided  the 
best  chance  for  a  better,  more  produc- 
tive life. 

On  the  model  of  the  OI  bill,  this  leg- 
islation— a  Und  of  policeman's  bill  of 
rights — provides  that  for  every  2  years  of 
professional  performance,  an  Individual 
will  receive  1  year  of  federally  financed 
college  education.  He  could  receive  as 
much  as  4  full  years  of  college.  This 
would  enable  a  policeman  to  pursue  a 
broad  range  of  studies  consistent  with 
his  complex  modem  role.  The  education 
may  be  obtained  at  local  colleges  Eind 
universities,  with  the  police  officer  re- 
maining available  to  his  local  community 
for  emergency  duty. 

The  program  will  also  be  open  to  pres- 
ent or  potential  correctional  officials.  It 
should  create  a  new  resource  for  the 
neglected  prisons  of  America. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  if  he  .so 
desires,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
a  would-be  poUceman  or  correctional  of- 
ficial could  receive  a  college  education  if 
he  undertook  to  perform  2  years  of  law 
enforcement  or  correctional  work  for 
each  year  covered  by  the  Federal  grant. 
I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  make  this  provision  a  formal  fea- 
ture of  our  higher  education  loan  pro- 
gram. 

For  specialized  study,  the  bill  provides 
that  police  or  correctional  officials  who 
demonstrate  special  interest  and  pro- 
ficiency can  receive  financial  support  for 
sabbatical  leave  for  a  year.  Under  this 
provision,  the  broadest  range  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  would  be  opened — in- 
cluding graduate  study.  A  man  could 
specialize  in  amy  of  a  variety  of  disciplines 
Including  criminology,  police  science, 
public  administration,  law,  medicine, 
chemistry,  psychology,  or  sociology.  In 
the  case  of  specialized  training  for  cor- 
rectional officials,  we  can  provide  the 
leadership  in  correctional  reform  to  break 
the  circle  of  criminal  recidivism  that 
presently  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  na- 
tional crime. 

The  new  relationship  of  police  training 
and  higher  education  that  will  exist  un- 
der the  policeman's  biU  of  rights  should 
help  to  heal  the  divisions  between  police 
and  public.  As  poUce  become  students  on 
college  campuses,  they  will  share  a  new 
identity  with  students.  As  students  on 
campuses  become  conscious  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  dedication  inherent  in 
police  work,  they  will  be  aUe  to  share 
new  identity  with  the  requirements  of 
order  in  a  free  society.  Altogether,  the 
present  sense  of  difference  which  is  the 
breeding  ground  of  mistrust  will  be  coun- 
tered by  the  positive  force  of  education. 


A  similar  result  can  be  expected  in  the 
urban  ghetto.  As  police  are  better  trained 
in  relating  to  ghetto  problems,  they  will 
find  the  public  respect  that  results  in  the 
public  cooperation  so  necessary  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement.  The  hard  fact  is 
that  the  ghetto  resident  is  the  citizen  who 
suffers  most  from  crime.  Nowhere  is  qual- 
ity law  enforcement  more  needed  or  de- 
sired. But  until  we  offer  the  training  that 
can  bridge  the  cultural  gap,  difference 
will  continue  to  breed  discontent,  &nd  the 
natural  community  of  interest  that  ought 
to  exist  will  not  be  created. 

There  is  an  essential  area  of  police 
education  which  must  remain  apart 
from  any  legislative  effort.  As  police- 
men have  told  me,  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
the  street  which  no  school  can  teach.  It 
is  a  combination  of  instinct  and  experi- 
ence and  guts.  Many  policemen,  who 
could  teach  the  professors,  will  decide 
to  forgo  the  type  of  assistance  I  am 
proposing.  And  rightly  so.  I  do  not  think 
the  ideal  police  department  would  be 
100  percent  composed  of  Ph.  D.s. 

But  the  policeman's  bill  of  rights 
holds  a  limited  promise  of  a  return  to 
the  better  nature  of  our  society.  In  1944, 
by  enacting  the  OI  bill,  this  Nation  ex- 
pressed its  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
had  saved  Western  civilization  from  the 
onslaught  of  totalitarianism.  At  the  very 
least,  the  policeman's  bill  of  rights  is  a 
similar  statement.  It  is  the  policeman 
who  bears  a  heavy  burden  in  protecting 
us  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  can  do  no  less  for  him  than  we 
have  done  for  the  American  OI. 

Something  essential  can  also  be  ac- 
complished for  the  American  people.  By 
offering  the  education  that  insures  qual- 
ity law  enforcement,  we  can  have  secu- 
rity with  liberty.  That  is  our  challenge  as 
a  free  people  and  our  blessing  if  we  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  provide  educa- 
tional grants  for  poUce  and  correctional 
officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  2232 
A  Mil  to  provide  Increased  educational  as- 
sistance  for   police   and   correctional   offi- 
cers, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Police  Education 
Assistance  Act". 

OKITNTnONB 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Law  enforcement"  means  any  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  crime  prevention,  control 
or  reduction  or  the  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  including,  but  not  limited  to  po- 
Uce efforts  to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce 
crime  or  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities 
of  courts  having  criminal  jurisdiction  and 
related  agendes,  aotivlties  of  corrections,  pro- 
baUon,  or  parole  autborittes,  and  pctigrams 
relating  to  the  prevention,  control,  or  re- 
duction of  juvenile  delinquency  or  narooUc 
addiction; 

(2)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Unloo,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa. 


APPBOPaiATTOKS    AT7TBOKIZXD 


See.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to   carry  out   the  ptfovtslone  ot  this  Aot. 
TITLE     I— EDUCATIONAL     GRANTS     FOE 
POLICE  AND  CORRECTIONAL  PERSON- 
NEL 

CBANT8    AUTBOBIZKD 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Part  D  oi  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
section  401  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"StTBFABT     I OENKKAL     PXOGBAKS 

AVTHOKIZEO" 

( 1 )  Part  D  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart : 

"SlTBP/UIT   2 EDTTCATION&I.   OlANTfl 

"Skc.  421.  (a)  The  Admlnlatratlon  Is  au- 
thorized to  n^Jte  payments  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subpart  to  eligible  police  of- 
ficers for  programs  of  training  or  courses  of 
situdy  conducted  by  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  by  other  pubnc  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  cr  institutions  offering 
training  progimms  or  courses  of  study  par- 
ticularly suited  to  law  enforcement  or  correc- 
tional personnel  approved  by  It  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  make  such 
payments  to  each  eligible  police  officer,  who 
applies  therefor,  at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Administration  for  each  month  of  attend- 
ance, full  time  or  part  time,  by  such  police 
officer  at  any  such  institution  or  agency, 
while  he  is  maintaining  sMtisfaotory  prog- 
ress in  such  program  or  course.  The  Admin- 
istration sbaU  prescribe  rates  of  paymenta 
under  this  sulH>*rt  which  are  comparable 
to  the  payments  fcr  educational  beneflta  to 
veterans  taking  compamble  training  under 
cbaptter  34  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
Such  paymenta  may  be  awarded  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  four  years. 

"Sxc.  422.  (a)  No  payment  shaU  be  made 
to  an  eligible  poUce  officer  under  this  sub- 
part unleas  the  application  submitted  by 
such  officer — 

"(1)  contains  assurances  that  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  law  enforcement  aguicy 
or  conectloiMU  institution  employing  him, 
or  WlU  serve  some  other  agency  or  InstUu- 
Uon  approved  by  the  Admlnlstratcr,  for  a 
period  fixed  by  such  Institution  or  agency 
but  not  to  exceed  two  years  for  each  year 
of  training  or  study  assisted  through  pay- 
menta under  tbis  subpart;  and 

"(2)  is  approved  by  such  law  enforcement 
agency  or  correctional  Institution. 

"(b)  No  payment  shaU  be  made  to  an 
eligible  police  officer  under  this  subpart  for 
any  period  during  which  he  is  enrolled  In 
and  pursuing  a  training  program  or  a  course 
of  study  paid  for  by  the  United  States  under 
any  provision  of  law  other  than  this  subpart, 
Where  payment  of  such  grant  would  constl- 
tuta  a  duplication  of  beneflta  paid  to  the 
eligible  police  officer  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

"(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
eligible  poUce  officer  inltutlng  bis  training 
program  or  course  of  study  aftar  June  30, 
1981. 

"Sec.  42S.  (a)  Any  eUglble  poUce  officer 
who  desires  paymenta  under  this  subpart 
shall  file  an  application  vinth  the  Adminis- 
tration in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Administration  deter- 
mines necessary. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shaU  require  re- 
ports containing  such  information  in  such 
form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as  be 
detarmines  necessary  from  each  eligible  po- 
lice officer  receiving  paymenta  under  this 
subpart. 

"(c)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  shaU  make  ar- 
rangementa  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  agencies  and  Institutions 
approved  by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  providing  for  reporta  to  be  filed  In 
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the  manner  prescribed  by  It  on  the  enroll- 
ment, Interruption,  and  termination  of  the 
program  of  training  or  the  course  of  study 
of  each  eligible  police  officer  enrolled  therein 
and  receiving  payment*  under  this  subpart. 
The  Administration  is  authorised  to  pay 
to  such  agencies  and  institutions  the  costs 
incident  to  the  filing  of  such  reports.  No 
payment  shall  be  made  to  such  agencies  or 
institutions  for  the  period  during  which 
such  reports  were  not  submitted  as  required 
by  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  434.  As  used  In  this  subpart — 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  police  officer'  means 
any  person  who  is  employed  or  wUl,  at  the 
completion  of  such  training,  be  employed  by 
a  State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  correctional  Institution. 

"(b)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  any  such  institution  as  de- 
fined in  section  1301  (a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

Sbc.  436.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necesaary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart." 

TBCHinCAI.    AMKNDMXNT 

Sk:.  103.  Section  630  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1008 
is  amended  by  strtklng  out  the  word  "Ttere" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title,  there". 

TTTLX     n — LAW    DrrOBCEICXNT    8FSCXAI.    8Kn.La 
PKOGKAIC  ATTTROEBXD 

Sk.  201.  (a)  Part  D  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
part 2  thereof  (as  added  by  section  101  (b) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  subpiart: 
"St7»PA«T  3 — Spscxal  Skills  PaooaAic" 

"S«c.  431.  TTie  Administration  Is  airthor- 
ized  to  make  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subpart  to  eligible  police  officers  for 
special  courses  of  study  conducted  by  In- 
stltuUons  of  higher  education  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions  whl(^ — 

"(1)  will  provide  such  officers  with  new 
or  perfected  specialized  skills;    and 

"(3)  are  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  the  purpous  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  such  eligible  police  officers  awarded 
a  study  grant  under  this  subpart  at  a  rate 
equal  to  »10.000  per  year  plus  $1000  tot  each 
dependent  of  sucCi  an  officer 

"(a)  Payments  may  be  awarded  under  this 
subpart  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

"(d)  T^e  Administration  shall  allocate 
study  payments  under  this  subpart  in  such 
manner,  insofar  as  practicable,  as  will  pro- 
vide an  eqxmable  distribution  of  such  grants 
throughout  the  States. 

"S«c.  433.  Any  ellglUe  police  officer  who 
desires  payments  under  this  subpart  shall 
file  an  application  with  the  public  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency  or  correctional 
institution  by  whom  he  is  employed,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Administration  by  regulation  requires.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  such  agency  or  institu- 
tion shall  forward  to  the  Administration 
such  application  as  he  wishes  to  nominate  as 
exceptionally  qualified  to  benefit  from  the 
study  assisted   under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  AdmlnlstraUon  shall  require 
reasonable  reports  containing  such  InTorma- 
tlon  m  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such 
tlmaj  as  it  determines  necessary  from  each 
eligible  polloe  officer  receiving  payments 
under  this  subpart. 

"(c)  The  Administration  shall  make  ar- 
rangements with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  agencies  and  Institutions 
approved  by  him  for  the  pmposes  of  this  sub- 
part providing  for  reports  to  be  filed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  it  on  the  enroUment. 
InterrupUoo.  and  temUnatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram of  study  of  each  eligible  police  officer  en- 
rolled therein  and  receiving  payments  under 
this  subpart.  The  AdmlnlstraUon  is  author- 
ized to  pay  to  such  agencies  and  institutions 


the  cost  incident  to  the  filing  of  such  re- 
ports. No  payment  shall  be  made  to  such 
agencies  or  institutions  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  such  reports  were  not  submitted 
as  required  by  this  subsection. 

"Sec,  433.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made 
to  an  eligible  police  officer  under  this  sub- 
part unless  the  application  submitted  by 
such  officer — 

"(1)  contains  assurances  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  law  enforcement  agency 
or  correctional  institution  emplojring  him,  or 
will  serve  some  other  such  agency  or  institu- 
tion approved  by  the  AdnUnlstratlon,  for  a 
period  fixed  by  the  law  enforcement  agency 
or  correctional  institution  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  years  for  each  year  of  study  assisted 
by  payments  under  this  subpart,  and 

"(2)  is  endorsed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of 
such  law  enforcement  agency  or  correctional 
institution  as  prescribed  In  the  previous  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  an 
eligible  police  officer  under  this  subpart  foe 
any  year  during  which  he  is  enrolled  in  and 
pursuing  a  training  program  or  a  course  of 
study  paid  for  by  the  United  States  under 
any  provisions  of  law  other  than  this  sub- 
part, where  payment  of  such  grant  would 
constitute  a  duplication  of  payments  paid 
to  the  eligible  police  officer  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

"(c)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  an 
eligible  police  officer  initiating  bis  training 
program  or  course  of  study  after  June  30. 
I98I. 

"Sec.  434.  As  used  in  this  subpart — 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  police  officer'  means 
any  person  who — 

"(1)  is  employed  by  a  public  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  agency  or  public  correc- 
tional institution,  and 

"(3)  has  at  the  time  of  application  for 
payment  under  this  title  been  so  employed 
by  any  such  agency  or  institution  for  at 
least  three  years. 

"(b)  The  term  'institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  «ny  such  institution  as  de- 
fined in  section  1301(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1906. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  EtoinNicK, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.   Harris.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McQee,  Mr. 
McIntyre.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  S'TEVENs,  Mr.  Tower. 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.J.  Res.   125.  A  joint  resolution  re- 
questing the   President  of   the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  for 
a  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

"DAT  or  b>ead"  and  "harvest  festival  week." 
Ui.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  many  colleagues  who  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  a  Joint  resolution  to  call 
on  President  Nixon  to  proclaim  October 
5,  1971,  as  the  "Day  of  Bread"  and  the 
week  in  which  it  falls  as  "Harvest  Festi- 
val Week." 

Centuries  before  time  was  recorded  the 
conclusion  of  the  harvest  period  was  a 
time  to  conduct  ceremonies  acknowledg- 
ing the  blessings  of  the  adequate  provi- 
sion of  food.  In  different  periods  of  time 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world  this 
recognition  has  taken  many  forms.  Even 
today  harvest  festivals  are  observed  in 


many  parts  of  the  world — celebrated  for 
the  grapes  that  make  wine,  the  reaping 
of  grain  for  bread,  or  for  the  stores  of 
meat  or  fish  for  the  larder. 

Bread  signifies  the  harvest  of  all  crops, 
of  food  Itself.  What  better  way  to  ex- 
press it  than  in  prayer,  "Give  us  this 
day,"  and  in  recognition  tliroughout  the 
world.  The  "Day  of  Bread,"  therefore,  has 
become  a  tradition.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  oflQcially  recognized  in  Germany. 
Since  then  it  has  spread  to  many  nations 
until  it  is  now  an  "International  Day  of 
Bread."  Last  year  President  Nixon's  lead 
was  followed  by  the  Governors  of  nearly 
every  State  and  the  mayors  of  many  cities 
in  proclaiming  the  "Day  of  Bread"  as 
part  of  the  "Harvest  Festival  Week." 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  bread 
as  the  symbol  of  Harvest  Week  is  the  con- 
stant improvement  that  is  being  made  in 
the  nutritional  quality  of  wheat  grown 
and  the  flour  milled  and  the  bread  baked. 
Farmers,  millers,  and  bakers  have  all 
worked  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
contribution  to  the  process  of  providing 
bread.  Today  It  is  one  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious foods  available  and  a  key  factor  In 
combating  malnutrition  throughout  the 
world. 

Of  significance  this  year  is  the  fact 
that  1971  marks  the  30th  year  of  enrich- 
ment, whereby  significant  amounts  of 
B-vitamins — thiamine,  niacin  and  ribo- 
flavin— and  the  mineral  iron  are  added 
to  breadstuffs  as  part  of  the  popular  diet 
of  this  Nation.  As  the  30th  year  of  en- 
richment a  greater  dimension  is  brought 
to  the  "Day  of  Bread"— 1971. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Day  of  Bread"  and 
the  "Harvest  Festival  Week"  have  the 
wholehearted  support  of  virtually  all  ele- 
ments of  the  wheat  and  wheat  products 
economy.  They  will  arrange  for  appro- 
priate observances  in  each  of  50  States 
and  many  cities,  and  they  will  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  similar  groups  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  speedy  approval  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  "Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest 
Festival  Week." 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pong. 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Ma- 
THMs,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGov- 

ERN,  Mr.   MONDALE,   Mr.  MUSKIE, 

Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Pell,      Mr.      Randolph,      Mr. 
ScHWKiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.J.  Res.  126.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize  the  President  to  proclaim   the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  BLOOD  DONOR  MONTH 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year,  I  am  introducing 
for  appropriate  reference  the  National 
Volunteer  Blood  Donor  Month  resolution. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  year  33  Senators 
have  joined  me  as  cosponsors. 
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We  have  achieved  notable  successes  in 
the  field  of  medicine  in  recent  years.  But 
we  still  have  not  found  a  substitute  for 
human  blood.  Pet^le  who  are  ill  and  in 
need  of  Uood  are  as  dependent  today  on 
blood  donations  as  they  were  50  or  100 
years  ago. 

There  are  about  100  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  physically 
eligible  to  donate  blood.  Unfortimately, 
only  about  3  percent  of  this  number  ac- 
tually  contribute  their  blood.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  6.5  million  units  needed 
^nniii^iiy  is  made  up  by  commercial 
blood — blood  "donated"  for  money. 

A  recent  survey  revealed  that  the  risk 
of  serum  hepatitis  is  12  times  greater 
when  a  patient  receives  blood  from  com- 
mercial sources  rather  than  from  volun- 
tary donations.  Clearly,  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  more  qualified  vol- 
unteers to  give  their  blood. 

The  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks,  an  organization  representing 
more  than  1,500  hospital  and  community 
blood  banks  in  the  50  States,  informs  me 
that  the  Blood  Donor  Month  campaigns 
in  1970  and  1971  helped  to  publicize  this 
great  need  and  to  encourage  donations 
by  new  volunteers.  This  resolution  also 
has  the  support  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciatim.  and  other  national  organizations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILUB 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.   1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1081,  a  bill  to 
extend  benefits  to  killed  or  disabled  fire- 
men and  pc^cemen. 

8.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  €u  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  structure  that  will  provide 
integrated  knowledge  smd  imderstanding 
of  the  ecological,  social  and  technological 
problems  associated  with  air  pollution, 
degradation  of  the  environment,  and 
other  related  problems. 

8.  1487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sparkman.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  is 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1457,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost  for  the 
piupose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor. 

8.    1841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1541,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  showing  in  the  United 
States  of  documentary  films  depicting 
the  careers  of  generals  of  the  Army. 
8.  issa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGeb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosp<sisor  of  8.  1592,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  investigate 
and  study  the  practice  of  clear  cutting  of 
timber  resources  of  the  United  States  on 
Federal  lands. 


S.  1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaglkton,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1741,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

8.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1828,  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act. 

s.  aoas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevbnson),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2023,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
procedure  to  investigate  and  render  de- 
cisions and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  grievances  and  appeals  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service. 

S.    2083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2083,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  poisoning  of  animals  smd 
birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  2084,  a  bill  to 
discourage  the  use  of  leg-hold  or  steel 
jaw  traps  on  animals  in  the  United 
States. 

8.    21BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2185,  a 
bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes. 

s.  aisa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2192,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admissibility  of  certain  evi- 
dence in  prosecutions  for  drug  abuse,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.J.    RES.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
32,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  offering  of  prayer  in  public 
buildings. 

8.J.    ass.    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gritfin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  62,  to  authorize  dis- 
play of  the  flags  of  each  of  the  50  States 
at  the  base  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  14S— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATINO 
TO  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  BROAD- 
CASTS TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  cm.  For- 
eign Rdattons) . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  ^iproiMlate  reference,  f(M-  myself, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  and  19  of  our  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings).  the  Senator  irom  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  S^iator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (&ir.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams,  Jr.),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  I  submit 
a  resolution  that  calls  on  the  Voice  of 
America  to  broadcast  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  Yiddish. 

Ttie  major  thrust  of  any  type  of  broad- 
cast into  a  Communist  country  is  psy- 
chological. It  is  an  expression  of  sup- 
port— support  for  free  expression,  support 
for  free  speech.  siQ}port  for  free  life.  The 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  denied, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Soviet 
citizens,  the  basic  freedoms  which  we  en- 
joy, but  above  and  beyond  that,  they 
are  denied  their  religious  heritage,  their 
religious  life,  their  religious  practices. 
Yiddish  broadcasts  cannot  promise  to 
rectify  these  problems.  But  what  they 
will  do  is  strike  a  blow  for  those  who  are 
struggling  against  such  repression.  It  will 
tell  the  Soviet  Jews  that  although  they 
are  told  that  they  are  forgotten — they  are 
not.  That  although  the  struggle  for 
religious  freedCHn  is  long  and  hard,  they 
have  friends  who  will  stand  by  them. 
This  is  the  message  that  Yiddish  broad- 
casts will  convey. 

llie  United  States  has  a  clear  choice 
to  make.  Either  it  stands  for  religious 
freedom  or  it  does  not.  Either  it  will  sup- 
port the  apolitical  humanitarian  strug- 
gle of  oppressed  peoples  for  their  basic 
human  rights — or  it  will  not.  Either  it 
will  stand  and  be  counted  with  the  Soviet 
Jews — or  it  will  not.  I  think  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  want  to  be  coimted  with 
the  Soviet  Jews  and  that  is  the  message 
that  ought  to  be  broadcast  Into  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
people,  Yiddish. 

There  has  been,  Mr.  President,  much 
discussion  over  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
We  have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Voice  of  America  and  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  in  our  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. Their  arguments  fall  into  five  ma- 
jor areas.  First,  the  USIA  claims  that 
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more  Jews  could  be  reached  by  broad- 
casting In  the  Russian  language  than  In 
the  Yiddish  language.  To  reinforce  this 
claim  the  Agency  cites  figures  f  nun  the 
incomplete  1970  Soviet  census  and  fig- 
ures from  the  1959  census.  The  figures 
show  that  17.7  percent  claimed  Yiddish 
as  their  mother  tongue  and  of  those 
claiming  fluency  in  an  additional  lan- 
guage, 16.3  percent  claimed  Russian  and 
28.8  percent  other  languages.  These  fig- 
ures total  out  to  62.8  percent.  For  all 
other  minority  groups  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, the  figure  was  well  over  100  percent. 
The  Soviet  Unicm  offers  no  explanation 
for  this  discrepancy  but  the  explanation 
is  really  not  very  difllcult  to  find.  It  is  a 
very  obvious  fact  that  the  political  cli- 
mate of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  Jew  admitting  voluntarily 
that  he  speaks  Yiddish.  It  Is  more  than 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  "misidng" 
37.2  percent  simply  declined  to  answer. 
If  we  are,  however,  to  use  census  flgvires, 
then  we  should  note  that  more  Soviet 
Jews  list  Yiddish  as  the  language  they 
are  fluent  In  than  Russian  and  If  the 
figures  for  those  who  speak  Yiddish  In 
addition  to  Russian  are  presimied  to  be 
accurate  then  we  can  place  close  to  40 
percent  of  the  Soviet  Jews  In  the  Yid- 
dish-speaking category.  There  is  simply 
no  reasonable  basis  to  believe  that  we 
will  be  losing  any  listeners  If  we  switch 
to  Yiddish  broadcasts. 

Second,  the  USIA  has  claimed  that  due 
to  the  many  time  zones  and  the  widely 
scattered  Jewish  population,  it  would  be 
"impossible  to  reach  them  with  a  single 
broadcast."  This  statement  simply  ig- 
nores the  demogrt^hy  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  150,000  to  250.000  Soviet  Jews  live 
in  the  Soviet  Central  Asian  Republics. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  rest  live  In 
Latvia,  Estonia.  Lithuania.  Ukraine, 
Byelorussia,  Muldavla,  and  the  other 
westernmost  portions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  entire  area  is  roughly  equal 
to  the  combined  size  of  California, 
Nevada.  Utah,  and  Arizcma.  or,  approxi- 
mately 500,000  square  miles,  of  a  total 
Soviet  Union  land  area  of  8.6  million 
square  miles. 

The  third  USIA  claim  is  that  Yiddish 
broadcasts  could  not  be  initiated  within 
the  current  time  allotment  for  Jewish 
programing  and  without  the  construction 
of  new  transmitters  at  a  cost  of  millions 
of  dollars  auid  a  few  years'  time.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is,  however,  that  the  few 
1-minute  spot  broadcasts  that  comprise 
the  Jewish  programing  could  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  time  slot.  In  addltl<xi  to 
this,  during  the  prime  time  hours  of  7 
to  8  pjn. — Moscow  time— a  total  of  six 
available  transmitters  are  sitting  idle, 
and  seven  are  idle  for  45  minutes  of  the 
hour.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  there 
could  be  better  time  apportionment  and 
program  planning  that  would  allow  these 
broadcasts  to  be  aired. 

The  fourth  VOA  claim  Is  simply  that 
present  Jewish  interest  programing  is 
sufllclent.  This  argument  simply  cannot 
be  supported  by  the  facts.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Jewish  news  items 
are  treated  in  short  30-second  to  2- 
mlnute  slots  in  the  general  news  pro- 
graming. They  are  spread  unpredictably 
throi;ghout  the  day  in  such  a  way  that 


H  would  be  impossible  for  a  listener  to 
know  when  he  might  hear  a  Jewish  in- 
terest broadcast.  These  items,  plus  an 
occasional  2-minute  feature  and  a  2- 
mlnute  show  on  an  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing religious  program,  constitute  the  en- 
tire VOA  effort  in  a  program  week  of 
some  147  hours. 

Fifth,  the  USIA  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Israeli  radio.  Kol  Yisrael,  does  not 
broadcast  in  Yiddish  as  proof  that  its  own 
stand  is  well  grounded.  No  argmnent 
could  be  so  entirely  oblivious  to  the  issues. 
It  is  not  dilScult  to  realize  the  immense 
psychological  Impact  of  any  broadcast 
that  emanates  from  the  Jewish  home- 
land, Israel,  Israel  can  claim  this  im- 
pact simply  because  it  is  Israel.  The 
United  States  cannot.  If  we  are  to  trans- 
mit our  support — and  our  sincere  desire 
to  do  this  might  be  the  real  question  we 
are  discussing — then  we  must  make  that 
support  obvious.  If  we  mean  to  support 
the  religious  and  cultural  struggle  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  then  we  must  support  them 
in  the  language  of  the  struggle.  The  Yid- 
dish broadcast  will  have  immense  psy- 
chological clout.  They  will  say  to  the  per- 
secuted Soviet  Jews  that  we  do  not  go 
along  with  this  "war  of  attrition"  against 
your  language  and  your  culture.  We  will 
not  sit  idlely  by  but  will  stand  in  sup- 
port of  your  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion. We  will  stand  up  and  be  counted 
with  the  Soviet  Jews. 

I  think  we  should  remember  the  words 
of  the  German  pastor  Martin  Neimboller. 
who  said  of  his  actions  during  World 
Warn: 

In  0«rm&ny  the  Nazis  first  c&me  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  didn't  spe&k  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist. 

Then  they  came  for  the  Jeiws,  and  I  did  not 
speak  up  because  I  was  not  a  Jew. 

Then  they  came  for  the  trade  unionists. 
and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I  was  not  a 
trade  unionist. 

Then  they  came  for  the  Catholics,  and  I 
was  a  Protestant  so  I  didn't  speak  up. 

Then  they  came  for  me  ...  by  that  time 
there  was  no  one  left  to  speak  up  for  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  persecution  of  one  group 
is  persecution  of  all  groups.  An  infection 
In  any  part  of  the  world's  body  will,  in 
time,  spread  to  other  parts.  We  are  not 
immune.  If  we  think  we  are.  if  we  feel 
that  we  can  afford  to  sit  back  because  "it 
could  never  happen  here."  then  it  has 
begun  to  happen.  We  would  be  compliant 
in  a  crime  that  is  no  less  dangerous  and 
brutal  for  its  subtlety,  than  were  the 
ones  we  witnessed  only  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  not 
end  the  injustice  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  only  one  step,  but  perhaps  it  Is  a  big 
step.  What  it  will  do  Is  help  to  end 
this  country's  injustice  of  silence  con- 
cerning the  Soviet  Jews.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  we  Join  the  efforts  being  made 
by  all  segments  of  the  Nation's  Jewish 
population  and  many  people  of  all  per- 
suasions, to  help  the  Soviet  Jews.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive William  Ryan  has  introduced  this 
same  resolution  with  the  support  of  some 
70  of  his  fellow  Representatives.  I  hope 
that  all  of  us  will  recognize  the  urgency 
of  this  action.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


point,  together  with  an  article  from  the 
July  3  Washington  Post  describing  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  in  the  American 
Jewish  community. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

s.  Rks.  146 

Whereas  the  Senate  deeply  believes  In 
religious  and  cultural  freedom  for  all  per- 
sons and  Is  opposed  to  Infringement  of 
these  freedoms  anywhere  In  the   world; 

Whereas  abundant  evidence  has  made 
clear  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  persecuting  Jewish  citizens  and  im- 
posing restrictions  that  prevent  the  reunit- 
ing of  Jews  with  their  families  in  othw 
lands: 

Whereas  many  of  the  three  million  Jewish 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  speak  the 
Yiddish  language; 

Whereas  the  Voice  of  America  does  not 
broadcast  In  the  Yiddish  language  to  the 
peoples  In  tixe  Soviet  Union,  although  it  does 
broadcast  to  several  population  groups  In 
the  Soviet  Union  whoee  number  are  leas  tiian 
the  total  Jewish  population; 

Whereas  the  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of 
America  in  the  Yiddish  language  would  bring 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  citizens  knowl- 
edge of  the  worldwide  sympathy  for  their 
plight  and  of  the  worldwide  support  for  their 
being  allowed  religious  and  cultural  free- 
dom, as  well  as  freedom  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  broadcasting  by  the  Voice  of 
America  In  the  Yiddish  language  would  con- 
stitute for  the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  citi- 
zens an  act  of  great  psychological  support: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reso'ved,  That  the  Senate  urges  the  Voice 
of  America  to  undertake  broadcasts  In  the 
Yiddish  language  to  the  citizens  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

YtDDisH.  Hebrew  Progkams  tor  Voice  or 
Amehica  Radio 

New  York. — The  Antl -Defamation  League 
of  B'nal  B'rlth  has  urged  Congress  to  pass 
pending  bills  authorizing  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica to  Include  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  In  pro- 
grams now  beamed  to  the  USSR. 

The  current  Voice  of  America  program 
"Ignores  the  more  than  3  million  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  cultural  heritage,  and  who  would  wel- 
come support  from  abroad  In  their  struggles 
to  retain  their  ethnic  Identity,"  ADL  na- 
tional chairman  Seymour  Oraubard  said 
here. 

He  called  on  the  State  Department,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  program,  to  Insti- 
tute a  minimum  of  two  weekly  broadcasts, 
one  In  Yiddish  and  one  In  Hebrew  "for  the 
culture-hungry  Jewish  audiences  In  the 
USSR." 

Mr.  Oraubard  noted  that  the  Voice  of 
America  has  been  beaming  Its  fcwelgn  lan- 
gruage  broadcasts  for  decades  to  people  under 
Soviet  domination  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
USSR. 

"Yet.  the  Jewish  ethnic  group,  singled  out 
by  the  Soviet  authorities  for  special  harass- 
ment and  denial  of  rights,  has  never  been 
represented."  he  said. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  resolution  submitted  today  by 
my  good  friends,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  This  resolution  requesting  the 
Voice  of  America  to  conduct  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Yiddish 
language,  is  significant.  It  would  autho- 
rize a  most  important  step  which  this 
country   can   take   to   demonstrate   its 
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commitment  to  the  aspirations  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

More  than  a  hundred  resolutions  and 
speeches,  more  than  dozens  of  Impas- 
sioned aiH>eals  to  the  Kremlin's  rulers, 
the  broadcast  of  freedom's  message  In 
their  own  language  to  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  signify  our  willing- 
ness to  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Soviet 
Jews  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  cul- 
tural heritage  alive. 

The  Yiddish  language  Is  a  rich  and  ex- 
pressive tongue.  It  has  been  the  language 
of  Eastern  European  Jews  for  many  cen- 
turies. It  is  the  language  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  most  humane  literature 
of  Western  civilization.  Yiddish  repre- 
sents in  our  time,  one  of  the  last  and  the 
most  Important  link  to  the  great  herit- 
age of  East  European  Jewish  culture  de- 
stroyed by  Nazi  barbarism  in  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  II.  And  it  represents, 
for  the  Soviet  Jews,  one  of  the  chief  links 
with  their  heritage  as  Jews — with  a  tra- 
dition dating  back  many  thousands  of 
years. 

Today  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Yiddish 
books  cannot  be  published,  and  the 
teaching  of  Yiddish  has  been  forbidden. 
This  apparent  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
cultural  identity  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  na- 
tional groups  within  the  Soviet  Union 
the  free  expression  of  their  national  her- 
itages. This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  and  language  of  international 
agreements  guaranteeing  the  basic  rights 
of  men — agreements  which  that  Oovem- 
ment Is  a  signatory. 

We  then,  in  the  United  States,  must 
do  all  that  we  can  to  help  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  keep  their  heritage  alive. 
And  by  conducting  broadcasts  in  Yid- 
dish, we  can  show  them  that  we  in  the 
free  world  are  supporting  them,  and  that 
we  will  help  them  resist  efforts  to  stifle 
their  culture  and  religion. 


of  1964  to  provide  for  a  c<Hnprehensive 
child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  intend  to  submit  this  amendment  this 
week  in  executive  session  of  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committee which  is  considering  S.  1512. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcc«nmlttee  on 
Securities  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  bill.  S.  2216,  to  amend 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
July  15,  1971,  and  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  In  connection  with 
this  hearing  should  notify  Mr.  Stephen 
J.  Paradise,  room  5300,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20510; 
telephone  225-7391. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AIUCNDHXNT  NO.  237 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  934, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and  im- 
prove our  Nation's  resources  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veteri- 
narians, and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AKXmilCENTNO.  142 
CHILD  ADVOCACY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
142,  submitted  by  Mr.  Risicorr,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mondale,  to  S.  1512,  the  bUl 
to  amend  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
CXVn 1481— Part  18 


RESCHEDULING   OF  HEARINGS  ON 
8.674 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  hearings  on  S.  674,  to  amend  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  move  am- 
phetamines and  certain  other  stimulant 
substances  from  schedule  m  of  such  act 
to  schedule  n,  which  have  been  previ- 
ously annoimced,  have  been  rescheduled 
for  July  15  and  16,  1971,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  6226.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Those  who  wish  to  file  statements  for 
inclusion  in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser.  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  of  the  subcommittee 
at  225-2951. 


nominee  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BlOGEAPKT    or   RlCRAUJ   S.    BODMAN 

Richard  S.  Bodman,  33,  of  San  Pranclsoo 
was  appointed  Ajwlatant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration by  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  with  the  consent  of  the  Prealdent. 
April  1.  1B71.  Mr.  Bodman  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  for  the  poeltiMi  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wboae 
duties  will  include,  among  others,  thoee  of 
the  present  Assistant  Secretary  for  Admin- 
istration. 

A  certified  public  accountant,  be  was  for- 
merly a  partner  in  Touche  Boas  and  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  International  ac- 
counting and  consulting  firms.  He  has  been 
directing  the  firm's  consulting  practice  in  San 
Francisco  and  HawaU  for  the  pact  six  yean. 
AddltlonaUy,  be  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
firm's  (Committee  for  all  Services  to  Banks. 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Services  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Management  Services  Executive 
Committee  governing  the  firm's  nationwide 
management  services  practices. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  but  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Mr.  Bodman  Is  past  Chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Management  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  California  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  past  Prealdent 
of  the  Planning  Executives  Institute's  Ban 
Francisco  Chapter;  and  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Arbitrators,  American 
Arbitration  Association.  His  background  In- 
cludes managing  a  wide  variety  of  business 
and  government  administration  projects, 
especially  with  large  financial  institutions. 

He  holds  a  BS  degree  In  engineering  from 
Princeton  University  and  an  MS  degree  In 
industrial  management  from  MJ.T. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Helene  Dunn 
and  they  have  two  sons,  Taylor,  9.  and 
James.  8. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
HEARING 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  on  Monday,  July  12, 
at  10  am.,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an  open,  public 
hearing  on  the  nomination  by  President 
Nixon  of  Richard  Stockwell  Bodman  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Administration,  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  92-22.  He  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Secretary  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
general  public  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee staff.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  biographical  data  concerning  this 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  FULL 
OPPORTUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
GOALS   AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  ax  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare's Special  Subcommittee  aa  the 
E^raluation  and  Planning  of  Social  Pro- 
giums  will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  5  on 
Tuesday,  July  13.  The  bill,  the  Full  Op- 
portunity and  National  Gocds  and  Pri- 
orities Act,  was  Introduced  by  me  and 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  and  by  a  broad  bipartisan  group 
of  Senators,  on  January  25. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  BE- 
FORE THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
FLOOD  CONTROL— RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control— Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold 
public  hearings  as  follows: 

On  Tuesday,  July  27,  1971,  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties regarding  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  water  resource  channel  improve- 
ment projects. 

On  Wednesday.  July  28.  1971.  the  sub- 
committee will  hear  from  the  Corps  of 
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EnglneezB  on  the  need  for  Increues  In 
monetary  authorliatlooa  for  proncutlan 
of  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans.  In  this  connection,  anyone  who 
wishes  to  testify  or  file  a  statement  for 
the  record,  should  contact  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  Van  Vladrlcken.  professional  staff 
member,  or  Mrs.  Birdie  Kyle,  staff  as- 
sistant. Subcommittee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol— Rivers  and  Harbors.  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  room  4206,  New  Senate 
OfBoe  BulldlnK.  Washington,  D.C..  ttfe- 
phone  area  code  203/235-4I76.  The  sub- 
c<Hnmlttee  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
4200  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  subc(nnmlttee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tndlana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglstoh),  the 
SeD&tor  from  California  (Mr.  Tmnnr) . 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  BnnsKif ) . 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dout), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coorn),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BsALL),  the  Senator  fnsn  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WDCKza),  and  myself. 


AUUi'l'IONAL  STATEMiarrS 


IN  £«FENSE  OP  THE  MILITARY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
coining  search  to  determine  first  who  got 
us  mto  the  Vietnam  war  and  then  later 
who  lost  the  Vietnam  war— and  perhaps 
whether  the  same  peraon  or  persons  both 
got  us  m  and  lost  the  war  t^  their  deci- 
sions oo  policy,  strategy,  and  tactics, 
which  perhaps  many  of  them  now  con- 
demn as  immoral — there  will  be  an  m- 
tenslvdy  pt^tical  search  for  scapegoats. 

llie  scenario  that  is  about  to  unf  (dd  Is 
not  unlike  that  scenario  that  started  21 
years  ago  in  the  UJB.  Senate  on  the  "Who 
and  Why  We  Lost  China"  with  all  of  its 
ploys  of  leaks  of  secrets,  purlomed  docu- 
moits.  alleged  deceptions,  smears,  intim- 
idations, sensationalism,  abuse  of  sena- 
torial immunity. 

Obviously  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
all  of  the  evidence  is  paraded  before  the 
American  public  and  before  the  witches 
can  be  exposed  and  the  scapegoats  con- 
vemently  found  in  this  exercise  of  polem- 
ic indictment  of  our  Nation.  It  will  be 
wen  for  Americans — those  who  do  not 
become  bored  with  the  volummous  re- 
porting—to withhold  their  mdlctment 
and  coovictlcn  at  the  wltehes  and  scape- 
goats until  all  of  the  evidence  is  m.  per- 
haps mcluding  that  on  the  accusers 
themselves  seeking  the  witches  and 
scapegoato. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  witch  htmt 
that  started  21  years  ago  ultimately 
ended  with  the  greatest  condemnatian  by 
the  American  public  being  made  of  the 
witch  hunter  himself  after  the  full  evi- 
dence was  in,  after  a  pitifully  few  Ameri- 
cans had  the  courage  to  challenge  the 
witch  hunter,  and  after  we  recovered 
from  the  national  sickness  of  mental 
muteness  he  Imposed  on  our  Nation  and 
peoide. 

I  urge,  at  the  outset  of  the  forthcoming 
quest  for  witches  and  scapegoats,  a  very 
serious  sense  of  perception  as  contrasted 
to  selfri^teous  and  fault  finding  emo- 
tions. I  urge  a  sense  of  restraint  and  fair- 
ness. 

An  examjrie  at  personal  restraint  and 
fairness  is  the  refusal  of  former  Under- 


secretary of  State  George  W.  Ball  to  pos- 
ture an  "I  told  you  so"  stance,  even 
though  he  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness 
In  urging  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
during  the  controversial  period.  Perhaps 
subBe<iuent  developments  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  his  rejected  advice,  but  he  is  re- 
fraining from  rushing  in  to  blame  those 
who  ignored  his  advice.  At  this  moment 
he  is  standing  rather  tall  amidst  the  ac- 
tors of  the  current  scenario. 

He  has  evidenced  this  in  more  than  one 
way.  A  recent  example  is  h\s  article  in  the 
July  5,  1971,  Issue  of  Newsweek.  I  com- 
mend it  to  Senators  and  to  the  American 
people  for  thoughtful  reading  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRo. 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
and  the  American  people  to  a  highly 
perceptive  statement  in  the  June  26, 1971, 
issue  of  the  Economist.  It  incisively  puts 
the  forthcoming  search  in  excellent  per- 
spective. I  ask  Senators  not  coily  to  read  it 
but  to  reread  it  and  to  study  it  cturefully 
before  they  proceed  to  their  own  inquiry 
In  this  matter  as  Jurors  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence and  return  the  verdict. 

Because  it  is  an  excellent  charge  to  the 
Jury,  whether  the  Jurors  be  Members  of 
this  body  or  the  American  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  foll(»w8: 

In  Dkfkk SB  or  thx  Meutait 
(By  Oeorge  W.  Ball) 

It  la  time  to  apeak  up  for  the  soldiers.  For 
tbe  p*st  aevenU  yeera  we  have  made  them  the 
acapegoata  for  our  mlsTortunes.  Yet,  to  con- 
tinue to  aeek  exculpation  by  loading  the 
blame  on  the  military  la  not  only  un]uat.  It 
rlaka  barm  to  our  aecurlty:  so  we  had  better 
take  a  lesaon  from  the  experience  of  Prance — 
aometblng  we  lamentably  failed  to  do  when 
we  committed  our  forces  to  Indochina. 

In  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  aecond  world 
war  the  French  Army  and  Air  Force  were 
given  a  dreary  series  of  dirty  and  foredoomed 
assl^mente  to  sustain  the  remnants  of  colo- 
nial power,  first  In  Syria,  then  Indochina, 
then  IKorooco.  and  finally  Algeria.  For  al- 
most a  decade  and  a  half,  graduates  of  St. 
Cyr  fought  under  the  most  frustrating  con- 
ditions, taking  frightful  caaualtlee.  yet  los- 
ing each  conflict  not  from  failure  of  valor 
on  the  battlefield  but  from  a  decay  of  poli- 
tical will  in  Paris,  a  decision  by  the  polltl- 
clana — reflecting  public  weariness — that  the 
game  was  no  longer  worth  the  candle. 

munciotm  tatonon 

By  1968  these  agonising  experiences  In  far- 
off  lands  had  loosed  polaona  throughout  the 
whole  military  establishment.  France  bad 
done  what  no  modem  democratic  state 
should  ever  do;  by  pushing  ita  armed  forcea 
Into  conflicta  only  fragllely  supported  on  the 
home  front.  It  had  detached  them  from  the 
national  life  of  their  country.  For,  aa  the 
politicians  abandoned  first  one  war  and  then 
another,  the  military  suffered  a  pernicious 
eroalon  of  their  traditional  role  as  the  re- 
spected protectors  of  la  patrie.  Thus,  inevita- 
bly they  developed  a  festering  resentment  of 
the  poUtlcians  who  bartered  away  the  gains 
bard  won  by  their  blood  and  toU,  until  the 
Imminent  abandonment  of  Algeria  might 
have  triggered  a  revcdution  had  it  not  been 
for  Oeneral  de  Oaulle  on  his  white  horse. 

Today  these  pressures  are  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  the  American  scene.  For  ten  years 
we  have  embroiled  our  armed  forces  in  the 
wretched  paddles  of  Indochina.  Our  valiant 
airmen   have  been  killed   in  futUe   sortlee 


against  the  north:  our  army  has  lost  far 
more  than  the  normal  peroentage  of  its  pro- 
fessional officer  corps.  Yet,  tho>ugh  there  have 
been  aniple  courage  and  demotion.  Vietnam 
la  no>w  aaaodated  in  the  public  mind  not 
with  heroea  but  heroin.  We  acorn  our  aot- 
dlers  for  betng  careless  at  UvlUan  Uvea,  over^ 
looking  the  brutallalng  (diaractw  of  coioalal 
wars — while  we  condemn  our  Air  Force  be- 
cauae  bombs  atrlke  whoever  happens  to  be 
under  them,  refusing  to  reoognlae  that  the 
alternative  to  aophlaticated  weapooa  la  more 
American  boys  dying  in  the  Jungle.  Mean- 
while we  are  aaaaultcd  by  the  scrlbblingB  of 
junior  Clauaewitaes  designed  to  prove  that 
the  conflict  oould  have  been  won  long  ago 
If  only  their  patented  recipes  bad  been 
followed. 

FATAI.    KXKOa 

No  wonder  ow  aoldlers  are  demoraUaed  as 
we  speed  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise,  alnoe  the  fatal  error 
was  the  choice  of  mission,  mot  Its  execution; 
and  what  the  McNamara  documents  plainly 
show  Is  that  the  military  did  not  push  us 
Into  Vietnam  half  so  much  aa  the  dvUlaa 
tbeoretlclana  with  theeea  to  prove — doctrines 
of  counter-inaurgency  and  guerrilla  tactics 
all  reeking  of  the  lamp? 

Thus,  we  had  better  atop  carping  at  the 
s<Hdlers  If  we  are  to  leam  the  true  lesaona 
of  this  ghaatly  experience.  We  had  better  be 
sure  that,  as  a  neceasary  and  honorable  ele- 
ment In  our  society,  they  are  not  pushed 
toward  alienation  or  blttemaaa.  Otherwise, 
though  we  are  unlikely  to  repeat  the  ahatter- 
ing  constitutional  crlala  ot  France,  we  may 
well  drive  our  moat  gifted  and  competent 
officers  out  of  our  armed  forces — men  we 
shall  desperately  need  when  the  gctng  again 
gets  rough. 

As  an  urgent  first  step,  let  the  unlversltlea 
tone  down  their  derision;  since,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  real  "treason  of  the  intel- 
lectuals" may  well  be  Judged  not  to  be  what 
Jullen  Benda  had  in  mind — their  abandon- 
ment of  meditation  for  activism — but  rather 
their  role  In  undermining  society's  protective 
InatltutlODS.  Part  ot  the  blame  will  no  doubt 
fall  on  the  young  faculty  cheerleader  who 
encouraged  the  campus  yahooe  to  identify 
all  policemen  as  "pigs,"  but  the  moat  griev- 
ous offense  will  be  the  acadamlclana'  effort 
to  off-load  the  sine  of  thla  melancholy  time 
on  the  military,  who,  skilled  more  with  the 
sword  than  the  pen,  cannot  adequately  de- 
fend themselves  agalnat  eggheaded  francS' 
tire-uTt  blowing  beanahooters  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  their  ivory  towers. 

(From   the   Economist,   June   36.    1071] 

The  Wat  We  Oo  to  Wax:  LBJ  Mat  Havk 
DiasuruLArKD  Moax  Than  Most.  Bttt 
THsax  Aax  Powxarm.  Rxasonb  wht  Dkmo- 

CkATIC    OOVXaNMXNTS    AXX    SXI.D01I    PAITXC- 

DL^aLT  Opxn  WrrH  Thxix  Pxople  on  thk 

BaiNK  or  Wax 

It  waa  in  the  February  of  an  election  year 
that  the  President  of  the  umted  Statea  sent 
hia  peraonal  envoy  to  talk,  in  what  he  in- 
tended to  be  great  secrecy,  to  the  prime  min- 
ister of  that  battered  country  whose  army 
waa  being  bled  white  by  an  apparently 
unbeatable  enemy.  The  envoy  left  the  prime 
mlnlater  In  little  doubt  about  the  American 
commitment:  unless  the  military  situation 
took  a  clear  turn  for  the  better,  he  said  In 
his  report  two  days  later  to  the  President,  "it 
waa  finally  understood  that  .  .  .  you  would 
intervene."  But  the  President  wanted  to  get 
himself  re-elected,  and  kept  on  hoping,  as 
men  will  hope  In  these  clrcumstancea.  that 
something  would  happen  to  make  an  Ameri- 
can intervention  unnecessary;  he  was  not 
being  totally  dlahoneat  when  he  beat  the  Re- 
publicans that  November  by  attacking  them 
as  the  war  party  and  claiming  that  hia  own 
policy  waa  to  kfwp  America  out  of  it.  It  waa 
only  in  the  following  April  that  he  eventually 
gave  the  order  for  the  American  army  to  go 
into  action. 
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That  election  year  waa  1010;  the  President 
was  Woodrow  Wllaon,  the  special  envoy  was 
Colonel  Houee,  and  the  prime  minister 
CX>lonel  Houae  gave  his  undertaking  to  waa 
M.  Biiand  of  Franoe.  The  fact  that  there  la 
a  curious  aimUarity  between  the  course  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  followed  In  1010  and  1017, 
and  what  Lyndon  Johnaon  did  in  10S4  and 
1906,  does  not  mean  that  the  two  altuatlooa 
were  identical,  or  that  the  two  men  con- 
cealed their  minda  from  the  American  elec- 
torate to  the  aanne  degree;  there  la  nothing 
quite  like  the  0\ilf  of  Tonkin  resolution  In 
Wilaon'a  handling  of  hia  problem.  But  the 
similarity  is  cteee  enough  to  make  the  point. 

The  point  la  that  the  way  in  which  great 
powers,  and  especially  great  democradea,  go 
to  war  rarely  haa  much  to  do  with  the  Ideal 
of  frank  analysis,  frankly  debated,  againat 
which  Mr.  Johnaon'a  performance  in  1004  is 
now  being  retroapectively  measured.  The 
leaders  of  such  countries  are  aeldom  open 
with  public  opinion,  either  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  war  or  about  the  reasona  why  they 
think  they  may  have  to  fight;  they  rely  on 
victory  to  silence  the  questions  people  might 
ask  afterwarda.  When  Piealdent  Roosevelt 
told  the  Americans  in  the  1040  election  that 
"I  shall  say  it  again  and  again  and  again: 
your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  into  any 
foreign  wmn,"  he  had  already  committed  the 
TTnited  States  to  a  huge  programme  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  Britain,  and  had  drawn  up  the 
Rainbow  contingency  plans  for  a  simulta- 
neous war  with  Oermany  and  Japan,  and  was 
soon  to  slap  on  Japan  the  emborgoea  which 
some  peo|de  still  believe  pushed  the  Japanese 
into  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  No  doubt 
Roosevelt  was  hoping  that  war  might  even 
then  be  avoided;  but  that  waa  not  quite  bow 
he  put  it  to  the  voters.  And  it  la  not  only 
the  Americans  who  get  into  wars  thla  way. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  baa  been  any 
denkooratic  leader  in  thla  century,  except 
perhaps  Chamberlain  In  1030,  who  can  claim 
to  have  taken  thla  country  into  a  major  con- 
flict with  ita  eyes  reasottably  open. 

But  of  course  It  Is  not  enough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Johnson  In  1004  waa  behaving  in 
more  or  leas  the  customary  way,  with  may- 
be 16  per  cent  more  deviouanesa  than  the 
par  for  the  course.  The  question  that  mat- 
ters la  why  men  who  lead  democracies — 
even,  and  Indeed  eapeclally.  men  who  count 
themselves  aa  standing  on  the  left  of  centre — 
behave  like  thla.  That  Is  the  issue  raised 
by  the  New  York  Times'a  publication  of  the 
secret  documents  about  the  orlglna  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  the  Nexo  York  Times  will 
not  fully  Justify  its  action  until  it  faces 
this  larger  laaue.  No  doubt  it  la  asking  a 
great  deal  of  men  honourably  but  desperately 
obsessed  with  their  own  immediate  agony 
to  reoognlae  that  It  is  only  one  example  of  the 
general  condition.  But  it  ts;  we  bad  better 
recognize  that  the  problem  which  has  burst 
out  of  Its  cage  la  the  relatlonahlp  between 
democracy  and  war. 

If  the  Issue  can  be  recognised  for  what  it 
Is,  the  embarraaament  that  haa  been  cauaed 
to  the  American  govenunent  la  not  earth- 
shattering.  No  doubt  there  are  plenty  of 
people  in  Washington,  and  elaewhere,  who 
are  not  going  to  like  the  new  habits  they 
win  have  to  acquire  U  the  Supreme  Court 
doee  eventually  tell  the  Administration  that 
U  cannot  sU^)  the  Sew  York  Times  and  the 
rest  from  printing  these  documenta.  That 
could  mean,  on  the  worst  interpretation  for 
the  civil  servants,  that  the  only  aort  of 
documenta  marked  "secret"  that  the  govern- 
ment wUl  be  able  to  call  upon  the  law  ac- 
tually to  keep  secret  will  be  those  dealing 
with  current  military  operations.  That  la 
not  much  of  a  restriction  in  a  society  as 
open  aa  the  United  Statea,  where  most  peo- 
ple are  Irreverent  about  the  dignity  of  gov- 
ernment and  It  la  pretty  easy  for  men  in 
government  service  to  walk  out,  with  photo- 
stats In  thetr  pockets,  to  Jobs  in  bualnesa 
or  the  universities.  For  the  reat,  the  public 
servants  whoae  Job  it  la  to  think  about  the 


future  will  either  have  to  circulate  their 
ideaa  to  fewer  people,  or  put  machlne-guna 
around  their  filing  cabinets,  or  juat  not  com- 
mit their  thoughts  to  paper;  and  foreign 
governments  will  have  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  that  the  private  remarks  they  think 
they  are  confiding  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  be  ahared,  surprisingly  soon  afterwards, 
by  a  doeen  subeditors  on  their  way  to  the 
compoaing  room.  This  will  not  make  the  life 
of  government  any  easier,  but  then  the  main 
business  of  newspwpers  in  a  free  society  is 
not  to  make  life  eaay  for  governments.  It  is  to 
publish  aa  much  as  the  law  decides  they 
can  get  away  with. 

There  is  no  point  in  crying  over  the  spilt 
milk  of  secrecy.  The  New  York  Times  has  done 
the  news-making  side  of  ita  job  by  testing 
the  legal  limits  of  the  government's  desire 
to  conduct  its  affairs  in  private.  It  will  have 
performed  a  much  larger  service  U — but  only 
if — its  disclosiires  make  people  think  about 
the  whole  subject  of  how  democracies  cope 
with  the  business  of  going  to  war. 

It  is  not  a  siifflclent  explanation  of  why 
governments  tell  their  pe<9le  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  the  governments  know,  or  sus- 
pect, to  say  that  It  is  because  people  In  gen- 
eral are  reluctant  even  to  think  of  war.  Of 
course  they  are;  except  for  the  minority  who 
like  to  measure  themselves  against  fear,  peo- 
ple hate  the  Idea  that  they  might  be  killed, 
or  that  their  aona  and  husbands  might,  or 
even  that  they  will  have  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  lives  doing  physically  demanding 
and  sometimes  dangerous  things  a  long  way 
from  home.  But  the  real  problem  is  not  with 
public  oplnicoi  In  general.  Most  people  are 
wllUng  to  acknowledge,  even  If  they  would 
not  put  It  Into  so  many  words,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace  is  different  from  the 
other  business  they  entrust  to  their  govern- 
ment. They  do  not  expect  the  government 
to  deal  with  It  by  the  procedures  they  hope 
It  applies  to  ita  other  business;  they  accept 
that  it  may  not  want  to  confide  its  calcula- 
tions to  its  adversaries,  or  even  to  them: 
they  know  they  are  often  told  less  than  the 
whole  truth,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  less. 
It  is  not  the  full  flower  of  the  democratic 
Idea,  but  it  Is  what  most  people  are  prepared 
to  nve  with  until  they  can  see  what  the  alter- 
native Is.  The  odds  are  that  there  has  been 
much  leas  outrage,  or  even  surprise,  about 
the  New  York  Times'  revelations  on  the 
small  streets  of  America  and  Europe  than 
there  haa  been  among  the  politicians,  or  the 
people  who  write  newspapers  and  produce 
television  programmes. 

And  this  is  probably  where  the  explana- 
tion lies.  The  way  in  which  the  democracies 
appear  to  sidle  up  to  the  question  of  war — 
crabwlse,  eyes  averted,  hand  over  mouth — is 
largely  a  result  of  the  problem  their  govern- 
ments have  with  one  fairly  small,  but  impor- 
tant, section  of  their  population.  The  nxune 
this  section  of  the  population  gives  to  Itself 
Is  the  liberal  intelligentsia;  It  consists  of  that 
part  of  the  middle  class  which,  with  a  reason- 
ably good  education  behind  It,  keeps  up  Its 
interest  In  public  affairs  afterwards  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  calla  left-of-centre  politics. 
It  la  arguably  the  most  Influential  body  of 
opinion  in  the  western  world  today.  It  Is 
civilised,  rational  and  concerned  for  others. 
As  President  Johnaon  and  now  President 
Nixon  have  discovered,  no  policy  can  be  sus- 
tained for  long  without  ita  consent.  But  it 
haa  one  over-rldtng  characterlatlc  when  it 
appUee  itself  to  the  problema  of  interna- 
tional polltlca.  Its  emotions  understand  the 
misery  of  war,  but  it  doee  not  possess  a 
matching  Intellectual  grasp  of  the  way  cause 
and  effect  continuously  operate  among  the 
powers  of  the  world.  Ita  feelings  are  inter- 
national, but  its  reasoning  remains  paro- 
chial. Becauae  It  is  so  nice  itself,  it  is  un- 
willing to  look  too  closely  into  the  minds  of 
the  adversaries  Its  country  has  to  deal  with. 
The  result  Is  that  It  Is  usually  In  favour  of 
putting  off  unpleasant  decisions:  it  prefen 
not  to  bring  Itself  to  face  the  poaaiblllty  of 


war  until  it  sees  the  knife  at  its  own  throat, 
or  at  least  ita  Immediate  nelghbour'a. 

Thla  la  the  decent,  kindly  croea  that  demo- 
cratic governments  carry  around  their  necks 
in  the  contest  with  the  dictatorships.  It  was 
people  like  this  who  on  August  3,  1014,  heard 
Sir  Edward  Grey  spell  out  the  argument  for 
war — the  evidence  of  German  ambitions,  the 
commitment  to  Belgium,  the  defencelessneas 
of  France's  northern  coast — and  could  still 
believe,  even  then,  that  Oermany  was  pre- 
pared to  respect  the  integrity  of  Belgium  and 
that  the  real  trouble  was  Britain's  "mad  de- 
sire" to  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  It 
was  the  same  body  of  opinion  which  delayed 
rearmament  in  the  1030s  tintil  it  was  within 
a  few  weeks  of  being  too  late,  and  which 
then  made  Chamberlain  jump  through  the 
Munich  hoop  before  it  would  recognise  that 
Hitler  was  a  problem  for  Britain  too.  These 
are  the  people  who  would  have  protested  fu- 
riously if  Chamberlain  had  described  his  war 
aims  In  1039  as  70  per  cent  the  preservation  of 
British  Influence  in  the  world,  20  per  cent  the 
need  to  keep  Hitler  Inside  Oermany  and  10 
per  cent  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Poland; 
though  that  is  about  how  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  time  saw  It.  They  are  the 
sort  of  people  every  country  needs,  but  it  la 
not  hard  to  understand  why  they  make  gov- 
ernments shuffle  and  prevaricate — and  some- 
times lie — on  the  brink  of  war. 

So  Mr.  Johnson  prevaricated,  and  said  one 
thing  while  making  plana  for  another,  and 
no  one  outside  his  group  of  intimates  knew 
how  likely  it  was  that  those  plans  would  have 
to  be  put  into  action.  It  became  fairly  obvious 
quite  soon  afterwards,  to  quite  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, that  he  had  been  playing  a  devioua  game; 
but  that  does  not  lessen  the  deviouanesa,  or 
make  It  any  less  a  cause  for  concern  that 
leaders  of  democracies  should  so  often  flnd  It 
difficult  to  be  honest  with  public  opinion  at 
such  moments.  In  the  end,  of  course,  Uke  the 
others,  Mr.  Johnson  will  have  to  stand  his 
judgment  on  whether  the  dissimulation  be 
practised  can  be  excused  by  the  reasons  which 
eventually  persuaded  him  to  go  to  war.  And 
that  brings  the  argument  back  to  the  ques- 
tion that  has  been  vlrtxiaUy  obliterated  In  the 
newspapers  in  the  past  week.  The  central 
Issue  of  the  events  of  1904  is  not  Mr.  John- 
son's wrlthlngs;  it  is  whether  the  United 
States  was  right  or  wrong  about  what  was 
happening  in  Vietnam. 

The  evidence  Is  not  all  in  yet,  and  will  not 
be  for  quite  a  time.  But  it  Is  worth  repeat- 
ing what  seemed  to  nMxt  people  to  be  the 
case  at  the  time,  and  stUl  seems  to  be.  This 
Is  that  the  war  had  been  set  in  motion  by  a 
decision  taken  in  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
North  Vietnam  waa  supplying  the  apparently 
decisive  margin  of  men  and  gima;  that 
superb  military  efficiency  of  the  communists 
had  brought  the  South  Vietnamese  army  to 
the  point  of  collapse;  that  superb  military 
efficiency  tells  you  nothing  about  the  polit- 
ical acceptablUty  of  the  ideas  it  Is  seeking  to 
enforce,  as  HlUer's  army  showed  clearly 
enough;  that  the  defeat  of  South  Vietnam 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  similar  proc- 
ess In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  poaalbly  else- 
where; and  that  for  ten  years  already  the 
woiid.  not  least  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  watching  to  see  If  the 
Americans  would  allow  that  to  happen.  That 
account  of  bow  things  looked  in  1004  may 
not  be  the  final  atory;  but  It  la  an  Important 
enough  part  of  it  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  row 
about  those  documenta.  After  all.  It  Is  why 
Mr.  Johnaon  acted  as  he  did. 


CRUSADE    AGAINST    DRUG    ABUSE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30. 
President  Nixon  annoimoed  another 
major  step  forward  in  his  crusade  against 
drug  abuse.  As  a  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  our 
own  Government.  Prime  Minister  Nihat 
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Erlm  hai  decreed  that  within  1  year 
opium  poppy  will  no  longer  be  planted 
in  Turkey. 

Since  usumlng  otRot,  President  Nixon 
has  taken  and  initiated  many  signlflcant 
executive  and  legislative  ateiM  in  line 
with  his  commitment  to  halt  the  dis- 
astrous azkd  heartbreaking  toll  of  drug 
abuse  in  our  Natton. 

In  the  legislative  area,  these  aoUoos 
include  his  proposal  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drag  Abase  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  in  October  of  that  year. 
I  was  gratified  to  take  an  active  part  In 
the  passage  of  this  vital  const^datUm  and 
revision  of  our  dangerous  drug  laws. 

Three  weeks  ago.  President  Nixon  sent 
an  omnibus  drug  control  legislative  mes- 
sage to  Congress  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Action  OfBce  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  This  Office  would  develop 
and  coordinate  the  overall  Federal  attack 
on  drug  abuse.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this 
omnibus  package  and  am  working  for  its 
early  enactmmt. 

Executive  action  by  the  President  has 
resulted  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
tightening  our  Nation's  borders  against 
the  importation  of  narcotics,  a  nation- 
wide program  of  dnig  abuse  research  and 
education  by  the  Departmoit  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  increased 
efforts  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
bait  the  sale  and  distribution  of  danger- 
ous drugs  within  our  borders. 

Throughout  his  administration.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  worlud  on  the  intema- 
tdonal  level,  both  with  Individual  nations 
and  within  the  United  Nations  to  halt 
the  International  trade  in  dangerous 
drugs.  I  believe  that  this  agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  Turkey  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  far  reaching  results  of 
these  negotiations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  President's  June  30  statement  an- 
nouncing the  agreement  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoxD.  as  follows: 

9r*TKKXI«T   BT    TBI    PBISIDKNT 

In  todky't  world,  declArfttloiw  of  aUt«s- 
manllke  im«nt  are  not  ilUBoult.  But  insunc«a 
of  courageous  f  toenwnllke  action  are  few. 
Prime  Minister  NUwt  Xrim  of  Turkey  baa 
Just  combined  tbe  two.  Today  he  declared 
that  tlie  Republic  of  Turkey,  our  friend  and 
stanch  aUy  within  the  North  Atl&ntlc  Tteaty 
Orgaolaktlon,  would  abandon  a  traditional 
agrlcudtural  practice  in  order  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
the  world.  In  the  decree  of  hU  goTemment, 
he  annoimced  that  within  one  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  l»w  of  hl>  nation,  the 
opium  poppy  wUl  no  longer  be  planted.  This 
fanlghted  step  will  prorlde  an  example 
which  we  trust  will  soon  be  followed  by  other 
nations. 

For  hundreds  of  years,  tens  of  thousands 
of  Turkish  families  have  raised  the  opium 
poppy  as  a  legitimate  cash  crop  and  for  Its 
edible  oil  and  seed.  Under  a  United  Nations' 
cooTentlon,  Twkey  is  one  of  those  few  na- 
tions pennltted  legally  to  grow  poiq>y  for 
export,  yet  Turkey  Is  one  of  the  few  opium- 
oultlratlng  eountrlas  in  which  the  tiae  of 
opium  or  heroin  as  an  addictlTe  drug  is  vir- 
tually uzkknown.  Since  the  opium  farmer  has 
little  iX  any  knowledge  of  his  part  In  the 
spread  of  a  frightening  international  epi- 
demic, a  ban  on  opium  production  is  a  par- 


ticularly difficult  decision.  These  clreum- 
stanoes  accentuate  the  vision  and  wisdom  of 
this  very  Important  step.  We  know  well  the 
Importance  of  the  sgrlcultural  sector  of  Tur- 
key's economy  and  we  are  prepared  to  put 
at  the  dlqjosal  of  the  Turkish  goremment 
our  beat  technical  brains  to  assist  Turkey's 
program  to  bring  about  a  better  life  for  the 
Turkish  farmer.  We  are  proud  to  assist  in  a 
program  trmn  which  we  all  wUl  benefit. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  told  me  about 
his  discussions  In  AprU  with  Prime  Minister 
Erlm  and  senior  Turkish  offlctails.  Secretary 
Rogers  understood  fully  the  range  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Turkish  government 
and  Its  people,  and  he  was  Impressed  by  the 
efTorts  being  made  to  solve  them.  We  In  the 
United  States  are  obligated  to  a  friend  and 
ally  whose  firm  military  and  political  com- 
mitment to  the  welfare  and  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  community  Is  well  known.  My  Ad- 
mlnlstTAtlon  is  committed  to  aid  nations  and 
peoples  prepared  to  help  eliminate  the  nar- 
cotics menace.  I  pledge  continued  coopera- 
tion with  Turkey  In  its  efforts  to  Increase  the 
well-being  of  lu  people  and  to  maintain  Its 
Independence  and  security. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  FORMER  COLLEAGUE. 
TOM  DODD,  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  former 
colleague,  and  friend.  Tom  Dodd.  of 
Connecticut,  who  passed  away  May  23, 
1971.  Senator  Dodd  was  a  hard-working 
and  effective  pubUc  servant  who  served 
in  this  body  with  distinction  for  12  years, 
starting  in  January  1958.  Senator  Dodd 
and  I  both  began  our  Senate  service  on 
that  date. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Senate,  and 
prior  to  it.  Senator  Dodd.  who  was  a 
"fighter"  for  the  causes  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, carved  out  for  himself  a  long  and 
distinguished  career.  Starting  as  a  senior 
law  student  at  Yale,  Tom  Dodd  organized 
a  group  of  articulate  students  who  made 
crusading  New  Deal  speeches  for  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  These  activities  brought 
this  bright  young  student  to  the  attention 
of  Homer  Cummings,  who  was  designated 
to  be  appointed  Attorney  General.  After 
his  appointment,  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral persuaded  Tom  Dodd  that  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  had  a  place 
for  a  young  crusader  such  as  himself. 
Tom  Dodd  Joined  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  smd  stayed  with  that  orga- 
nization until  1934.  when  he  left  it  to 
become  Connecticut  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  helped  to  establish  educational 
and  Job  opportunities  for  depression-de- 
prived young  people. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  Tom 
Dodd  retained  his  interest  in  assisting  the 
youth  of  this  country  during  his  service 
in  the  Senate  by  his  effective  and  active 
clialrmanshlp  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

After  getting  the  Connecticut  NYA 
program  organized  and  running  smooth- 
ly, Tom  Dodd  Joined  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  served  as  a  trial  attorney 
until  he  was  selected  as  chief  trial  coim- 
sel  for  the  Nazi  war  crimes  prosecution  at 
Nuremberg,  Germany.  At  the  conclusion 
of  these  lengthy  trials.  Senator  Dodd  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  and  practiced  law 
in  Hartford  until  1952,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  served  two  terms  prior  to 
his  election  to  the  Senate. 


Mr.  President,  Senator  Dodd  and  I 
came  to  the  Senate  together  m  the  class 
of  1958.  He  served  his  State  and  his  coun- 
try well  and  made  many  lasting  contribu- 
tions during  his  Senate  service,  especially 
In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and  In- 
ternal security.  He  was  an  effective  and 
courageous  fighter,  who  took  many 
stands  which  were  unpopular  at  the  time, 
but  vhlch,  in  many  instances,  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  correct.  I  recall  one 
instance  when  Senator  Dodd  repeatedly 
called  attentlcm  to  Castro's  Communist 
coDnectioos.  evm  though  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  press  and  the  administra- 
tion were  still  supporting  the  Castro  re- 
gime. Within  2  years,  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  press  had  come  around 
to  Senator  Dodd's  position,  and  both  had 
dropped  their  support  of  Castro. 

I  could  cite  numerous  examples  of  Tom 
Dodd's  political  and  personal  courage: 
however,  I  think  that  is  unnecessary, 
since  all  who  knew  him  were  certainly 
aware  of  that  attribute. 

If  there  was  any  hallmark  of  Senator 
Dodd's  Senate  service,  it  was  his  courage 
to  take  the  stand  dictated  by  his  con- 
science, regardless  of  the  political  impli- 
cations. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deepest  condolences  to 
his  devoted  wife,  Grace,  and  to  the  Dodd 
children.  They  have  lost  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father,  and  this  country  has 
lost  one  of  its  stanchest,  and  most  effec- 
tive fighters  for  freedom. 


THE  INDOCHINA  EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  editorial, 
"The  Indochina  Experience."  was  pub- 
lished recently  In  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  newspapers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
This  editorial  ctmcludes: 

What  the  country  needs  above  all  ts  recon- 
ciliation at  home  and  an  orderly  rearrange- 
ment of  its  priorltlefl  and  policies  abroad.  To 
both  ends,  tbe  swift  resolution  of  tbe  war  Is 
essential.  Congress  can  help  nMve  the  coun- 
try toward  reconciliation  of  Its  citizens  by 
tbe  way  it  approaches  tbe  inquiry  Into  the 
past. 

And  tbe  President  must  help  by  deciding, 
for  once  and  for  all,  to  cut  the  United  States 
loose  from  Indochina,  and  cut  loose  fast. 

This  administration  has  now  Joined 
the  previous  administration,  however,  in 
refusing  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween a  defeat  and  a  mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, published  on  Jime  27,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Indochina  Exfxsikncx 

Tbe  President  has  said  that  if  the  United 
States  does  not  get  out  of  Vletnsm  in  an 
honorable  and  orderly  way.  there  would  be 
a  period  of  "furious  recrimination"  in  this 
country. 

Well,  the  furious  recrimination  Is  already 
upon  us,  and  we  aren't  even  out  of  Viet- 
nam. The  Instant  cause  Is  tbe  publication 
of  tbe  Pentagon  papers.  Tbe  reasons  tbe 
government  offered  for  suppressing  them  we 
think  Irrelevant.  But  muoh  of  tbe  debate 
about  them  threatens  to  become  Irrelevant, 
too;  and.  worse  than  that,  damaging. 

"Who  Is  to  blame?"  is  becoming  tbe  com- 
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mon  ory,  and  blame  and  self -excuses  are  fly- 
tug  between  many  of  the  actors  in  the  long 
Vietnam  tragedy,  which  is  now  dragging 
painfully  toward  its  close.  It  is  already  dis- 
tasteful; it  will  become  damaging  U  inquiry 
Into  tbe  past  becomes  a  hunt  for  scapegoats. 

Remember  tbe  scarring  debate  on  tbe  ques- 
tion "Who  lost  China?"  It  fouled  tbe  wat- 
ers of  American  politics  for  several  unpleas- 
ant years,  and  its  stain  persisted.  (It  Is  an 
irony  of  history,  a  rather  bitter  one,  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  memories  of 
how  the  Democrats  were  blamed  for  getting 
out  of  China  helped  persuade  Mm,  and  other 
Democrats,  they  had  to  stick  in  Vietnam. 
And  tbe  same  fear  of  being  blamed  seems 
to  haunt  Mr.  Nixon,  seems  to  be  keeping  him 
stuck  in  Vietnam  too.) 

Who  is  to  blame?  is  a  dangerous  slogan 
because  the  fact  is  that  most  Americans  in 
the  government,  and  most  influential  Amer- 
ican institutions  with  a  public  voice,  this 
newspaper  among  tbem,  thought  and  argued 
at  one  time  or  another  that  tbe  American 
national  interest  would  be  served  by  mak- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  government  se- 
cure against  communist  Insurgency  and  in- 
Oltratlon. 

A  few  doubted  all  along.  For  tbe  rest, 
doubts  came  at  different  points.  Most  doubt 
now;  but  only  a  few  years  ago— the  war 
seems  to  stretoh  back  endlessly  Into  tbe  past 
but  it  was  really  only  a  few  years  ago — 
public  opinion  held  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  Communists  had  to  be  held  back 
In  Vietnam.  It  was  tbe  logical  extension 
of  the  containment  ptoUcy  arrived  at  after 
World  War  n,  though  arrived  at  after  bit- 
ter public  debate,  for  many  thought  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  a  roll-back  pol- 
icy toward  communism,  8ind  some  thought 
we  should  have  no  policy  at  all.  But  a  con- 
sensus was  reached.  And  the  consensus  ap- 
proved  the  attempt  In  Vietnam. 

Unless  the  public  debate  over  Vietnam  Is 
conducted  in  full  recognition  of  that  fact, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  bad  time,  a  period 
of  scapegoating.  Por  the  cause  of  this 
country's  troubles  in  Vietnam  was  not  tbe 
wickedness  of  this  country's  leaders,  for 
they  were  not  wicked;  nor  the  Impurity  of 
their  motives,  for  their  motives  were  as  pure 
as  a  statesman's  can  be. 

What  went  wrong  in  Vletntun  was  simply 
that  It  didn't  work  as  predicted.  It  was 
thought  It  would  be  easy,  and  It  turned  out 
It  could  not  even  be  done  at  all,  without 
running  risks  and  Incurring  costs  everyone 
agreed  were  unacceptable.  It  was  thought 
that  It  would  be  cheap,  and  even  tbe  at- 
tempt to  do  it  turned  out  to  be  expensive  In 
terrible  ways. 

These  are  the  basic  facts  about  this  coun- 
try's Involvement  In  Vietnam.  What  tbe 
Pentagon  papers  have  highlighted  is 
the  way  tbe  government  dealt  with  Itself, 
and  with  tbe  people,  as  time  and  events  be- 
gan to  reveal  tbe  Caws  In  tbe  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. The  government  deceived  Itself  about 
its  prospects,  and,  in  so  doing,  It  fell  Into 
deceiving  the  people.  It  was  all  human 
enough,  and  all  tragic. 

A  congressional  Inquiry  is  being  put  to- 
gether, to  start  with  tbe  Pentagon  papen 
and  to  proceed,  apparently,  to  tbe  whole 
subject  of  the  war.  It  probably  has  to  be 
done:  the  docTiments  published  so  far  are 
only  part  of  the  story.  We  doubt  very  much 
that  tbe  main  threads  of  tbe  story  will 
be  changed,  but  tbe  coiutry  will  be  rest- 
lees  until  It's  all  told.  It  becomes  impor- 
tant then  to  keep  tbe  telling  of  it  under 
control,  to  keep  It  steady  and  sober  and 
without  recrimination.  And  such  an  In- 
quiry has  dangers  beyond  the  inflammation 
of  the  public  mind.  It  may  divert  tbe  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  country  even  long- 
er from  the  other  problems  of  the  United 
States'  foreign  policy.  It  Is.  after  all,  a 
backward  looking  exercise  where  the  press- 
ing task  is  to  look  forward. 


What  the  country  needs  above  all  is  rec- 
onciliation at  home  and  an  orderly  re- 
arrangement of  its  priorities  and  policies 
abroad.  To  both  ends,  the  swift  resolution 
of  the  war  Is  easential.  Congress  can  help 
move  the  country  toward  reconciliation  of 
Its  citizens  by  tbe  way  it  approaches  the 
inquiry  into  the  past. 

And  the  President  must  help  by  deciding 
for  once  and  for  all.  to  cut  the  United 
States  loose  from  Indochina,  and  cut  loose 
fast. 


VIETNAM  POLICIES  AND 
EXPERna^CES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Howard  K. 
Smith,  the  noted  television  network  com- 
mentator, on  Friday  night  posed  some  in- 
teresting points.  He  said  it  was  most  im- 
portant for  the  puWlc  to  wait  for  the  re- 
sults to  come  in  because,  to  quote  him, 
"things  may  look  different." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smith  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense,  particularly  his  reference  to 
the  Vietnam  experiences  and  our  poli- 
cies. I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABO  E^ncNtNC  News,  Howasd  K.  SMrrH, 
July   2,    1971 

As  said  In  this  space  the  other  day,  our 
Vietnam  experience  is  ending,  wUl-we  or 
nll-we.  Now,  before  It  is  over,  is  the  time  to 
weigh  the  effects  of  quitting. 

For  example,  as  said  here  before,  don't  ex- 
pect tbe  erul  there  to  solve  home  problems 
here.  Only  direct  application  to  these  prob- 
lems will  solve  them,  not  the  end  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  another  warning:  be  wary  of  mak- 
ing scapegoats.  As  the  London  Economist  said 
this  week,  the  results  are  not  all  In;  when 
they  are,  things  may  look  different. 

It  is  clear  Kennedy  and  Johnson  launched 
huge  tactical  mistakes.  But  that  is  common 
In  all  wars.  Uddell  Hart's  History  of  World 
War  n.  Just  published,  reveals  enough  monu- 
mental mistakes  by  our  side  to  have  strung 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  up — if  they  hadn't 
won. 

The  larger  question  about  Vietnam- 
should  we  have  tried  to  stop  the  Communists 
in  tbe  first  place — Is  in  my  opinion  still  un- 
answered. 

Suppose,  stimulated  by  this  triumph,  the 
Communists  proceed  tbe  same  way  with 
neighbor  after  neighbor  ...  as,  indeed  Ho's 
writings  suggest  he  wanted  to  do.  The  mood 
of  this  country  could  srwltcb  again.  The  flip- 
flop  of  Mr.  Ellsberg  from  Intolerant  hawk  to 
intolerant  dove  Is  a  warning. 

I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  be  could  slip 
back  tbe  other  way  if  the  mood  changed. 

The  part  of  wisdom  Is.  keep  emotions  un- 
der discipline.  Learn  from  our  abysmal  mis- 
takes In  Vietnam;  don't  compound  tbem. 


SUMMER  IN  THE  CITY:  A  WARNING 
FROM  THE  NA'nONAL  URBAN  CO- 
ALITION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  the  cities  are  continuous. 
They  overpower  our  sense  of  living  and 
they  remind  us  of  how  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

Of  all  the  problems  though,  the  most 
disturbing  are  those  that  lead  to  vio- 
lence, to  killings,  to  burnings,  and  to 
looting.  We  had  such  violence  in  1967  and 
1968.  And  we  have  had  an  additional 
scattering  of  instances  of  violence. 

The  National  Urban  Coalition,  since 
1967.  has  be^i  involved  In  a  concerted 


study  and  action  program  to  bring  the 
reality  of  our  cities  to  policymakers. 

In  an  article  written  recently  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Sol  M.  Unowitz,  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, said  that  the  cities  still  possess  all 
the  elements  that  led  to  the  violence  of 
the  1960's.  He  noted  the  high  unempioy- 
ment,  the  flight  to  the  suburbs,  the  crime, 
and  the  racial  tensions  that  are,  as  he 
puts  it,  "inner  city  basic  elements  as  ex- 
plosive as  ever." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As     SCMMEB     APPKOACRES,     WILL     THX     CmXB 
ESUPT     IN     VlOLXNCE? 

(By  Sol  M.  Unowltz) 

As  we  get  deep  into  summer  there  Is  a 
new  tone  in  our  American  view  of  summer 
holidays.  Along  with  oui  national  celebra- 
tion there  Is  a  note  of  fear.  Today  we  can 
hardly  pause  to  look  back  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  Revolution  of  300  years  ago.  We  are 
worried  about  what  will  happen  in  Philadel- 
phia now,  this  year,  this  Fourth  of  July.  In 
our  time  we  have  learned  to  fear  the  combi- 
nation of  hot  weather  and  crowds  of  people. 

Since  cities  burst  Into  flame  in  1967  and 
1968,  we  have  seen  a  period  of  relative  calm. 
People  talk  less  of  "the  long  hot  summer" 
and  we  have  a  new  cliche,  "the  cooling  of 
America."  But  thoughtful  observers  have  no- 
ticed that  in  tbe  past  year  we  have  had  seri- 
ous trouble  in  Loe  Angeles,  and  the  early 
spring  began  with  days  of  civil  disorder  In 
the  Brownsville  section  of  Brooklyn.  In  Chat- 
tannooga,  Tennessee,  and  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  thermometer  which 
can   take  the  temperature  of  a  city. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  there  are  some  flguree 
which  any  American  can  read,  and  which  we 
must  all  understand. 

Here  are  some  of  the  new  factors  and  the 
critical  temperature  readings.  If  you  will, 
which  are  now  worse  than  they  were  when 
Watts  and  Detroit  first  exploded  a  few  years 
ago. 

High  Unemployment:  The  national  rate 
of  unemployment  is  S.e  per  cent,  but  that 
figure  Is  far  higher  In  the  inner  city.  Any 
rate  of  unemployment  has  to  be  doubled  for 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Cbicanoe.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  not  been  able  to  accom- 
modate Into  the  working  force  the  great 
numbers  of  young  people  coming  to  matu- 
rity who  are  the  products  of  the  "baby 
boom"  after  World  War  II.  So  we  can  double 
tbe  rate  again  for  young  persons.  There  is 
also  an  'inner  city  factor"  which  operates 
where  people  have  less  education,  lees  trans- 
portation, and  often  less  motlvsttion  to  try 
once  again  In  the  job  market  which  has  dis- 
appointed tbem  so  oftjen.  The  grim  fact  Is 
that  tbe  real  rate  of  unemplo3rment  In  tbe 
inner  city  is  more  like  38  per  cent,  and  for 
young  persons  may  be  higher.  In  Baltimore 
the  mayor  estimates  that  In  many  neighbor- 
hoods unemployment  is  40  per  cent.  In  New- 
ark In  tbe  inner  city  one  In  three  persons  Is 
on  welfare.  In  San  Francisco  there  are  large 
pockets  of  36  p«-  cent  unemployment  In 
black,  Chinese,  and  Spanish  neighborhoods. 
Seattle,  of  course,  is  bitterly  bard  hit.  So  It 
goes  across  the  nation,  somewhat  better  In 
newer  cities,  but  always  a  problem  in  the 
older  cities,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Keener  Commission  which  Investi- 
gated tbe  nots  in  our  cities  esUbllsbed  thai 
most  of  the  crowds  were  composed  of  young 
people,  from  18  to  26.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  hope  for  If  we  do  not 
offer  them  opportunity  to  work  and  to  learn. 

The  Flight  to  the  Suburbs:  Since  1967 
the  movement  of  millions  to  the  subtirbs  has 
produced  massive  social  changes  which  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  comprehend.  By  and 
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large  the  more  est»bllsb«ci  persons  have 
fled  to  the  subiwbe.  perhaps  not  so  much 
in  fear  of  crime  or  race  trouble  as  in  search 
of  better  schools  and  Jobs.  In  recent  years 
80  per  cent  of  the  ne^  Jobs  have  been  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  metropolitan  areas.  Our 
social  system  has  left  behind  In  the  cltlea — 
or  pushed  Into  the  cities,  as  some  see  it — 
the  members  of  minority  groups,  the  aged, 
the  young,  the  Jobless. 

Ten  years  ago  Washington  was  our  only 
major  city  with  a  majority  of  black  persons. 
Now  it  is  Joined  by  Newark  and  Gary  in 
the  North  and  Atlanta  in  the  South,  and 
many  more  cities  are  40  per  cent  non-white. 
The  big  city  mayors  are  pleading  for  help 
and  they  must  have  It.  We  cannot  expect  to 
build  up  the  outer  metropolitan  area,  and 
leave  behind  millions  without  Jobs,  without 
proper  schooling.  These  people  will  each 
year  become  more  poor,  more  Ignorant — 
and  more  angry. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  In  10  years 
the  number  of  the  poor  in  America  In- 
creased by  1.2  million,  according  to  an  his- 
toric and  shocking  census  report.  This  was 
a  report  on  conditions  in  1970.  before  the 
unemployment  situation  had  worsened  to  its 
present  level.  For  a  decade  the  number  of 
persons  in  poverty  had  decreased  about  5 
per  (*ent  a  year. 

In  another  historic  report  the  census 
showed  that  in  1970  Inflation  had  wiped  out 
any  pay  raise  benefits  for  the  typical  Ameri- 
can famUy.  This  is  the  first  time  in  nins 
years  that  the  average  American  had  less 
real  purchasing  power  than  he  had  the  year 
before. 

One  thing  this  means  Is  that  it  wUl  be  diffi- 
cult to  sell  the  blue-collar  worker  on  higher 
taxes  for  more  social  programs — when  he 
somehow  finds  that  he  has  less  actual  cash 
than  he  had  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

It  is  front-page  news  that  'Job  Outlook  Is 
Bleak  for  Vietnam  Veterans." 

Two  million  or  so  men  have  returned  from 
SE  Asia,  and  about  10  per  cent  are  unable 
to  find  work,  and  the  number  is  rising.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  375,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  were  unemployed,  compared 
with  300.000  the  year  before.  The  rate  for 
unemployed  black  veterans  is  at  least  15  per 
cent. 

The  voters  have  been  demanding  and  get- 
ting cutbacks  In  government  programs  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam  goes  on,  still  costing  bU- 
llons  as  we  withdraw  troops.  Since  1967  we 
have  raised  peoples'  expecUtlons,  we  have 
started  m^ny  excellent  programs,  and  now 
we  are  cutting  back.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  Brownsville  rioting  and  burning  was 
reduction  in  help  to  poor  people.  There  had 
been  cuts  In  welfare,  Medicaid  antl-narcotlc 
programs  and  in  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  democracy — the  schools. 

All  our  recent  past  disorders  had  started 
because  of  some  trigger  event  related  to 
something  the  people  of  Harlem  or  Miami  or 
Watts  saw  as  offensive  and  evil.  Brownsville 
did  not  explode  because  of  the  extension  of 
something  oppressive — such  ss  a  new  police 
acUon.  Brownsville  blew  up  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  something  perceived  as  good. 

Our  nation  Is  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  welfare  programs,  swollen  to  Incredible 
size.  But  we  need  to  make  basic  changes  In 
our  economy,  in  educaUon,  in  training,  and 
In  bringing  people  to  Jobs  and  Jobs  to  peo- 
ple, before  we  do  anything  too  drasUc  In  the 
way  of  cutting  ald-for-dependent  children. 
Who  can  measure  dollars  In  one  part  of  the 
balance  and  the  emotion  of  angry  welfare 
mothers  In  the  other  part  of  the  balance? 

There  are  some  hopeful  developments 
since  1967.  Perhaps  the  moat  Important  Is 
that  more  people  are  aware  of  the  realities. 
But  in  all  seriousness  it  does  not  appe«ir  that 
our  response  is  yet  anywhere  close  to  the 
challenge. 

The  NaUonal  Drban  CoallUon  was  formed 
in  Washington  In  1967  while  fires  still 
smouldered  In  some  of  our  cities.  Under  the 


leadership  of  men  like  John  Gardner  and 
the  late  Whitney  Young,  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders,  black  and  white  and  brown, 
worked  with  a  sense  of  urgency  and  dedica- 
tion to  keep  communications  lines  open 
among  all  the  elements  of  the  community 
Now  we  have  active  local  coalitions  in  many 
cities,  and  this  is  one  of  the  hopeful  new  de- 
velopments which  is  different  from  our  situ- 
ation in  1967.  Prom  the  ghetto  streets  have 
come  some  great  young  leaders  In  the  flnest 
tradition  of  American  democracy — nmen  who 
can  speak  eloquently  and  bluntly  of  things 
they  know  to  be  true — and  men  who  can 
still  hope  that  the  American  system  does  not 
Intend  to  leave  our  Inner  cities  as  waste- 
lands of  poverty,  crime,  drug  addiction,  and 
despair.  These  community  leaders  rightly 
warn  us  that  the  basic  elements  In  the  Inner 
city  are  as  explosive  as  ever. 

"There  are  many  answers  to  what  needs  to 
be  done.  Some  programs  are  underway, 
moving  toward  public-service  employment, 
toward  special  programs  for  youth,  toward 
revenue-sharing,  and  many  other  approaches 
to  fulfill  again  the  promise  of  America  as  a 
land  of  opportunity  for  all. 

We  simply  have  to  find  better  answers. 
We  have  to  face  up  to  the  answers  we  al- 
ready know. 

These  are  thoughts  of  hope  and  fear 
which  I  believe  many  Americans  share  as 
we  approach  the  birthday  of  our  nation.  We 
are  old  enough  to  know  what  we  have  to  do 
We  must  recover  the  urgency  and  the  will  to 
make  the  American  reality  as  great  as  the 
American  dream. 


WAR  POWERS  DEBATE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  4 
the  Washington  Post  published  an  article 
on  the  war  powers  debate,  written  by 
Irving  Brant,  the  distlnjniiFhed  famous 
biographer  of  James  Madison  and  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Brant's  article  essentially  is  in 
the  form  of  comment  on  and  rebuttal  of 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  14. 

The  war  powers  question  is  perhaps  the 
most  profound  issue  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Brant  has  made  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  national  de- 
bate and  I  feel  that  Senators  will  benefit 
from  familiarity  with  the  article.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NxxoN   Vessus  CoNsrmrnoN   in   War 

Powsas  Debate 

(By  Irving  Brant) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  extraordinary 
attempt  to  halt  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  on  Vietnam  is  entirely  consistent  with 
Its  recent  opposition  to  congressional  efforts 
to  limit  the  power  of  Presidents  to  wage  un- 
declared wars.  In  both  confrontations,  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  deceptive  secrecy  at  the 
heart  of  national  war  policy. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  May,  opposing  the 
bill  presented  by  Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R- 
N.Y.)  to  make  "rules  respecting  military  op- 
erations in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  "  Secretary  of  State  WlUlam  P.  Rogers  as- 
serted that  "the  heightened  pace,  complexity 
and  hazards  of  contempK)rary  events  often  re- 
quire rapid  and  clear  decisions.  The  nation 
must  be  able  to  act  flexibly  and.  In  certain 
cases,  without  prior  publicity. 

""tJnlike  the  presidency."  Rogers  continued, 
"the  Institutional  characteristics  of  Congress 
have  not  lent  themselves  as  well  to  the  re- 


quirements of  speed  and  secrecy  in  times  of 
recurrent  crises  and  rapid  change  "• 

The  Javlts  bill  does  not  challenge,  but  in- 
stead recognizes  and  regulates,  the  power  of 
the  President  to  Initiate  hostilities  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  inferentially  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution  Specifically,  it  affirms 
his  power  to  repel  sudden  attack  against 
American  territory  or  armed  forces,  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  nationals 
abroad,,  and  to  comply  with  national  com- 
mitments made  by  laws  or  treaties  where  im- 
mediate military  action  is  required. 

The  bill  requires  that  such  unauthorized 
hostilities  be  reported  promptly  to  Congress, 
and  forbids  their  continuance  beyond  30  days 
from  their  Initiation,  except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  Congress.  Prompt  committee  action 
is  compulsory  and  a  final  vote  of  both  houses 
Is  required  within  the  30  days. 

A  PEACCrUL  DEATH 

Besides  flatly  opposing  this  bill  as  an 
attempt  to  "freeze"  the  allocation  of  war 
power  between  President  and  Congress 
(Which  It  does,  and  rightly  so).  Rogers 
sought  to  dispose  of  it  by  recommending 
postponement  to  some  quiet  period  ""after 
the  passions  of  Vietnam  have  faded  into  the 
past."  That  is,  put  it  off  until  interest  In  it 
would  have  lapsed. 

On  the  score  of  allocation  of  power,  the 
Secretary"s  testimony  was  a  partial  re-run. 
In  different  tone,  of  the  pugnacious  remarks 
of  fcrmer  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas 
Katzenbach  in  1967,  opposing  the  "National 
Commitments  Resolution"  to  restrict  the 
Presldent"s  power  to  initiate  war. 

After  listening  to  Rogers"  argument.  Chair- 
man Pulbrlght  and  others  accused  him  of 
talcing  the  same  stand  as  Katzenbach.  This 
he  vigorously  denied;  he  differed  completely 
with  the  former  under  secretary.  And  so  he 
did — in  tone  and  method — but  they  came  to 
identical  conclusions  regarding  the  consti- 
tutional war  powers  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  of  Congress. 

"The  Constitution  vests  "all  legislative 
power"  in  Congress  and  grants  the  follow- 
ing specific  powers  in  the  military  field:  "To 
lay  and  collect  taxes  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  provide  for 
the  common  defense.  ...  To  declare  war  .  .  . 
To  raise  and  support  armies  .  .  .  To  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy.  ...  To  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces."" 

Bearing  also  on  the  war  power  are  these 
clauses  concerning  the  P>resldent:  ""The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
The  President  shall  be  Conunander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 

.  .  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur""  (and  shall  appoint  am- 
bassadors). 

GRADUAL    UStTRPATION 

The  excessive  swelling  of  presidential 
power  is  an  outgrowth  of  his  blended  func- 
tions as  Commander  in  Chief  and  general 
manager  of  foreign  affairs.  Historically.  In 
England,  the  king  had  sole  power  to  declare 
and  make  war.  subject  only  to  Parllament"s 
holding  of  the  purse  strings.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  saw  great  danger  In  this. 
Kings  had  plunged  the  American  colonies 
into  ruinous  wars  with  Prance.  So  they  trans- 
ferred the  warmaklng  power  to  Congress,  ex- 
cept, by  Implication,  in  situations  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  leaving  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  conduct  military 
operations. 

However,  the  sweeping  grant  of  executive 
power,  and  more  specifically  the  power  to 
negotiate  treaties  and  to  appoint  and  receive 
ambassadors,  have  made  the  President  the 
orlmary  formulator  of  foreign  [tollcy.  Aided 
by  technological  develooments.  the  result  has 
been  that  the  President  has  gradually  com- 
bined his  role  as  Commander  In  Chief  (su- 
pervisor of  operations)   with  his  role  as  the 
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formulator  of  foreign  policy,  to  the  deroga- 
tion of  Congress.  Undeclared  wars,  Initiated 
by  the  President  without  congressional  au- 
thorization, have  shifted  from  emergency 
measures  Into  instruments  of  foreign  policy. 

All  this  Is  in  clear  violation  of  the  consti- 
tutional separation  of  powers  and  Ln  defiance 
of  specific  provisions  of  the  fundamental 
charter.  The  relative  ease  and  speed  of  one- 
man  action,  compared  with  the  deliberate 
process  of  legislation,  have  helped  to  produce 
this  tisurpatlon. 

"There  Is  universal  agreement  that  Congress 
can  halt  any  American  military  operation 
either  instantly  or  by  ultimate  effect,  by 
refusing  to  appropriate  money  for  Its  con- 
tinuance. That  remedy,  however.  Is  too  dras- 
tic in  its  consequences  for  practical  use 
unless  In  the  gravest  emergency.  It  Is  also 
universally  agreed,  based  on  debate  in  the 
framing  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  legitimate  power  to  repel  invasion 
or  resist  any  sudden  attack  on  the  United 
States  without  a  prior  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress. 

Beyond  this,  all  is  contention,  with  a  his- 
torical record  of  gradual  and  progressive 
extension  of  presidential  prerogative.  So  far 
has  this  been  carried  that  B^tzenbach  was 
able  to  say  In  1967,  with  a  measure  c^  his- 
torical support  but  wholly  without  consti- 
tutional warrant,  that  declarations  of  war 
are  '"outmoded  in  the  international  arena."" 
Hence  comes  the  implied  corollary  that  the 
President  can  initiate  hostilities  at  his  own 
discretion,  under  virtually  any  circumstances, 
without  a  declaration  of  war    by  Congress. 

The  position  taken  by  Katzenbach  in  1967, 
and  by  Secretary  Rogers  in  1971.  is  supported 
by  a  chain  of  events  culminating  in  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  and  the  Invasions 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Taken  together  they 
add  up  to  this  fallacious  maxim :  "The  habit- 
ual exercise  of  unconstitutional  power  makes 
It  constitutional."' 

WHAT'S  AN   EMESCENCT? 

In  this  contest  for  power  the  President 
has  a  decided  advantage.  As  Conunander  in 
Chief,  constitutionally  charged  with  the  con- 
duct of  military  operation,  he  can  bull  things 
through  by  mere  possession  of  the  power  to 
do  so.  "That,  In  effect.  Is  what  Katzenbach  told 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1967, 
offering  virtually  no  constitutional  argu- 
ment except  precedent. 

Secretary  Rogers  takes  a  different  tack. 
Instead  ol  bluntly  declaring  that  declarations 
of  war  are  obsolete,  he  undertakes  to  find 
constitutional  warrant  for  this  extension  of 
presidential  power.  The  result  is  a  mountain 
of  claims  unsupported  by  so  much  as  an  ant- 
hlU  of  evidence. 

All  that  Rogers  demonstrated,  from  the 
historical  record,  was  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  reshaped  the  clause  on  making 
war  to  give  the  President  emergency  power  to 
defend  the  country  against  sudden  attack. 
Who  denies  such  an  emergency  power?  To 
prove  his  point,  the  Secretary  actually  cited 
the  one  explicit  action  In  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787  that  completely  disproves  his 
contention.  Said  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (italics  added)  ; 

•""The  Committee  of  Detail  submitted  to  the 
general  convention  a  dralt  article  which  gave 
the  Congress  the  power  "to  make  war.'  Pur- 
suant to  a  motion  by  Madison  and  Oerry, 
this  was  amended  to  the  power  'to  declare 
war.'  This  change  in  wording  was  not  In- 
tended to  detract  from  Congress'  role  In  deci- 
sions to  engage  the  cwuntry  in  war.  Rather 
It  was  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  preserve 
In  the  President  an  emergency  povoer — as 
Madison  explained  It — 'to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks' and  also  to  avoid  the  confusion  of 
'making'  war  with  'conducting'  war,  which 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  President." 

That  Is  exactly  what  is  claimed  by  those 
who  s«ek  to  limit  presidential  war  power  to 
accord  with  the  Constitution.  Elaborating. 
Secretary  Rogers  said  that  "the  necessity  to 


repel  sudden  attacks"  was  the  only  sltuatloti 
cited  by  the  framers  in  which.  In  1787,  "It 
was  evident  that  emergency  action  was  re- 
quired." He  believed,  however,  that  the  power 
extended  beyond  the  cited  reason  for  it : 

"But  I  submit  that  the  rationale  behind  the 
concept  Is  broader — that  Is,  that  in  emer- 
gency situations  the  President  has  power  and 
a  responslbUlty  to  use  the  armed  forces  to 
protect  the  nation's  security." 

This  conclusion,  he  said,  was  borne  out 
by  subsequent  practice  SAd  Judicial  prece- 
dents, extending  from  1801,  when  President 
Jefferson  sent  a  naval  squadron  to  protect 
American  shipping  from  the  Barbary  pirates 
of  North  Africa,  dovro  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  key  word  In  all  this — the  word  that 
wrecks  the  Rogers  analysis — Is  "emergency." 
Grant  that  the  President  has  poww  both  to 
repel  sudden  attack  and  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's security.  In  an  emergency,  by  Initiat- 
ing hostilities  against  a  Torelg^n  nation.  How 
does  that  furnish  constitutional  warrant  for 
American  entry  Into  the  Vietnam  War?  That 
entry  was  discussed  for  yean  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon.  The  wax  was 
decided  upon  and  expanded  with  slow  delib- 
eration, contention,  and  doubt.  In  no  sense 
was  the  initiation  of  hostUltles  an  emergency 
action. 

The  only  reason  lor  not  referring  the 
Vietam  decision  to  Congress  was  fear  that 
the  answer  would  be  negative.  The  pseudo- 
approval  obtained  later,  in  the  Oull  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution,  was  based  on  false  repre- 
sentation and  artful  wording,  designed  to 
deceive  Congress  and  buUd  up  an  uncon- 
stitutional executive  ploy. 

Thus  was  Initialled  the  longest  war  In 
American  history,  fought  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  "Justified"  by  the  now-dls- 
credlted  "domino  theory'"  of  little  nations 
automatically  collapsing  into  communism 
without  internal  reason  for  it — a  war  built 
up  soldier  by  soldier  through  the  years 
until  American  casualties  rose  to  the  tens 
of  thousands. 

DEFAULT  BT  CONGRESS 

What  brought  this  about?  Chairman  Pul- 
brlght asked  that  question  and  gave  the 
answer  after  that  1967  session  with  the 
rambunctious  Under  Secretary  Katzenbach: 
The  fact  that  Congress  has  acquiesced  In, 
or  at  the  very  least  has  failed  to  challenge, 
the  transfer  of  the  war  power  from  itself 
to  the  executive,  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  fact  accounting  for  the  speed 
and  virtual  completeness  of  the  transfer."' 

Nothing  like  this  was  dreamed  of  In  1787. 
and  for  decades  after  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  declarations  by  American  states- 
men took  the  restrictive  line  on  executive 
initiative.  In  1796  Madison  denied  that  the 
treaty  power  was  unlimited,  for  that  would 
mean  that  the  President  and  Senate,  acting 
together,  could  put  the  United  States  Into 
war.  President  Jefferson  In  1805  sent  these 
words  to  Congress  about  a  diplomatic  crisis 
with  Spain : 

"Considering  that  Congress  alone  Is  con- 
stitutionally invested  with  the  power  of 
changing  our  condition  from  war  to  peace, 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  await  their 
authority  for  using  force  In  any  degree  which 
could  be  avoided." 

Wrote  President  Monroe  in  1824:  "The 
President  has  no  right  to  compromise  the 
nation  in  any  question  of  war." 

Said  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  In 
1851,  rejecting  a  Hawaiian  appeca  for  pro- 
tection against  threatened  French  aggres- 
sion: "I  have  to  say  that  the  war-making 
power  rests  entirely  with  Congress;  and  that 
the  President  can  authorize  belligerent  op- 
erations only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided 
for  by   the   Constitution   and  the  laws." 

Does  not  every  word  of  that  statement  ap- 
ply with  full  force  in  support  of  the  Javlts 
bill?  That  bill  specifies  the  cases,  sanctioned 
by  the  Constitution,  In  which  the  President 
can  authorize  belligerent  operations  to  cope 


with  an  emergency.  It  retains  the  basic  au- 
thority of  Congress  in  rfilatlon  to  war  and 
peace.  It  regulates  the  authorised  deviations 
from  the  general  constitutional  rule.  It  does 
not  Interfere  In  the  least  with  the  handling 
of  any  emergency,  from  minor  property  dam- 
age to  nuclear  holocaust. 

Rogers  declared  that  although  the  Javlts 
bUl  requires  congressional  action  within  30 
days,  this  would  not  ensure  such  action.  Said 
be:  "This  raises  another  constitutional  issue, 
that  is  whether  the  President's  authority 
under  the  Constitution — for  example,  to  pro- 
tect the  nation  against  sudden  attack — could 
be  limited  or  terminated  by  congressional  ac- 
tion or  Inaction." 

For  sheer  inanity,  that  is  hard  to  surpass. 
Imagine  Congress,  with  the  nation  under 
sudden  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  violating 
Its  own  law  In  order  to  paralyze  military  re- 
sistance to  that  attack!  To  say  that  such  a 
possibility  points  to  the  Javlts  bill's  uncon- 
stitutionality goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son. It  Is  almost  equivalent  to  arguing  that 
the  President  has  constitutional  power,  in  an 
emergency,  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  for  the 
conunon  defense  because  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive assurance  that  Congress  will  levy  them. 

The  Javlts  bill  gathers  up  the  loose  ends 
of  divided  governmental  authority  and  puts 
them  In  order,  in  harmony  with  the  Intent 
of  the  framers  and  with  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  nation.  That  Is  precisely  what 
President  Nlxon  does  not  want.  Speaking 
through  his  Secretary  of  State,  be  seeks  to 
subordinate  Congress  to  the  Executive  In  the 
exact  spot  where  congressional  authority 
should  be  paramount. 

Secretary  Rogers,  of  course,  Is  in  an  almost 
Impossible  situation.  He  has  to  defend  a  Nix- 
on concept  of  presidential  power  that  sur- 
passes the  indefinite  sweep  exercised  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  The  latter's  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1967  that  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  "as  broad  an  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  armed  forces  for  a 
purpose  as  any  declaration  of  war  so-caUed 
could  be  in  terms  of  our  internal  constitu- 
tional process."  President  Nlxon  consented  to 
have  the  Tonkin  Resolution  repealed  because, 
he  said,  he  has  ample  authority  for  all  his 
current  and  prospective  actions  without  it. 
These  include  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
'"withdrawals  by  escalation"  and  threats  of 
renewed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  a  huge 
scale. 

With  that  limitless  Nixonlan  concept  in  the 
background,  Rogers  evaded  a  question  put  to 
him  by  Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Idaho).  The 
senator  restated  It: 

"My  question  was  what  limits  do  you  see 
to  the  President's  unilateral  authority  as 
(Tommander-ln-Chief  to  make  war  in  foreign 
lands  without  congressional  consent?" 

Rogers:  "Well,  I  am  not  really  prepared  to 
discuss  hypothetical ly  oonstitutlonal  ques- 
tions because  It  Is  too  risky  and  unwise  In 
order  to  pass  Judgment  on  those  matters 
you  have  to  know  all  the  facts." 

Churcti  persisted: 

"What  are  the  limits?  There  are  no  limits 
in  this  40-page  st&tement,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
you  say  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
limits." 

To  which  Rogers  replied : 

"""The  limits,  it  seems  to  me,  are  that  In 
any  situation  that  Is  not  an  emergency  situ- 
ation, or  one  such  as  Cambodia  and  Laos  in- 
volving a  war  that  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time,  the  President  should  come  to  Con- 
gress, consult  with  the  Congress,  and  get  its 
authorization  for  the  Initiation  of  war." 

Except  for  the  reference  to  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  that  statement  could  have  come  from 
Chairman  Pulbrlght.  It  was  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  Vietnam  War,  which  did  not 
b^^  In  an  emergency  situation,  properly 
required  a  congre'slonal  declaration  of  war. 
The  Cambodian  and  Laotian  invasions  were 
regarded  as  legtlmate  only  in  the  context  of 
pre-existing  war. 
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Sen.  Cl«llwme  Pell  (D-R.I. )  pushed  tbe 
question  farther.  If  the  Javlts  bill  had  been 
In  effect  in  1996.  he  remarked,  we  would  not 
be  In  this  hassle  because  "we  would  have  set 
forth  policy  before  and  you  would  be  follow- 
ing It  out.  Would  that  not  be  a  correct  state- 
ment?" 

Rogers  replied;  "I  do  not  think  I  can  an- 
swer that,  senator."  Why  not?  Because,  one 
must  conclude,  the  only  poeslble  answer 
would  be  "yee." 

A  W&B  a  A  WAR  IS  A  WAR 

Running  all  through  the  Jobnson-Nlxon 
line  of  tbougbt,  but  not  explicitly  aiSnned 
by  Secretary  Rogers,  Is  the  idea  that  a  non- 
emergency limited  toar.  of  UnUted  scope  for 
limited  purpoaes,  does  not  require  a  declara- 
tion, even  though  that  action  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  fuUscale  conflict.  Katzenbach  In 
1067  differentiated  the  Tonkin  Resolution 
from  a  full  declaration  of  war.  Said  he;  "We 
did  not  declare  war.  Our  objectives  are  lim- 
ited. We  are  there  for  a  limited  purpose  " 

The  committee,  in  its  comments  on  the 
hearing,  refused  to  "accept  the  view  that  lim- 
ited' wars  can  be  undertaken  by  the  execu- 
tive without  the  consent  of  Congress."  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Chase,  in  1800,  placed  the  whole 
subject  under  the  legislative  branch  when  he 
wrote  in  Bas  v.  Tlngey,  a  case  growing  out  of 
the  limited  naval  war  with  France; 

"Congress  is  empowered  to  declare  a  gen- 
eral war,  or  Congress  may  wage  a  limited  war; 
limited  In  place,  in  object,  in  lime."  The  dis- 
tinction Chase  saw  was  that  a  general  war 
was  restricted  only  by  the  international  laws 
of  war,  while  "If  a  partial  war  is  waged,  its 
extent  and  operation  depend  on  our  munici- 
pal laws." 

Municipal  (domestic)  laws  do  not  give  rise 
to  presidential  power.  The  fallacy  of  the 
Johnson-Nixon  i>osltton  is  easily  demonstra- 
ted. Bomb  Hanoi,  bomb  Haiphong,  bomb  the 
nce-fleld  dikes  of  North  Vietnam  las  many 
have  advocated)  and  the  limited  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  become  a  general  war.  Such  an 
expansion,  under  the  concept  of  presiden- 
tial power  to  Initiate  only  limited  war. 
would  require  a  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
Congress.  Has  any  such  thought  ever  been 
expressed  by  either  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr 
Nixon,  or  any  of  their  spokesmen?  Not  a  hint 
of  it. 

Broadly  speaking.  Secretary  Rogers  takes 
the  stand  that,  "except  in  emergency  situa- 
tions," decisions  to  involve  the  country  in 
armed  conflict  should  be  arrived  at  "Jointly" 
by  the  President  and  Congress.  Does  that 
mean  by  a  congressional  declaration  of  war? 
Perhaps  so,  yet  he  persistently  gives  Congress 
a  minor  role.  Thus  he  says ; 

"There  are  few  significant  matters  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  presidential  order 
alone.  The  essence  of  presidential  power  is  the 
ability  to  enlist  public  support  for  national 
policy,  and  in  this  the  President  needs  the 
cooperation  of  Congress." 

This  means  that  in  the  matter  of  going  to 
war.  Congress  is  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board 
for  presidential  policy 


EQUALITY    AND    WOMEN'S    POLIT- 
ICAL RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
main  doors  to  the  New  Senate  OfiBce 
Building  there  stands  a  large  medallion 
with  the  likeness  of  two  American  citi- 
zens, a  man  and  a  woman,  and  above 
them  the  motto :  "Equality." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware,  par- 
ticularly after  the  speeches  and  celebra- 
tions this  past  Independence  Day  week- 
end, that  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  motivated  in  large 
part  by  a  passionate  desire  to  see  all  men 
free  and  equal.  King  Georges  English 
Government  habitually  treated  the  in- 


habitants of  the  American  colonies  as 
second-class  citizens,  denying  them  equal 
treatment  in  representation  before  Par- 
liament and  limiting  their  opportunities 
to  hold  public  office.  That  attitude  re- 
sulted in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  Nation  today  also  faces  a  move- 
ment toward  independence  in  human  re- 
lations. Women  who,  in  the  past,  were 
tied  to  the  home  are  now  asserting  their 
undeniable  right  to  participate  in  all 
sectors  of  national  life,  including  the 
political  sector. 

Just  this  past  week,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  President  Nixon  had 
appointed  two  women  to  top  administra- 
tion posts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Post  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Two  Moss  Women  Given  High  Posts  in 

Administration 
( By  Carroll  Kllpatrlck ) 

President  Nixon  yesterday  named  two  more 
women  to  high  administration  posts — Rep. 
Charlotte  T  Reld  (R-Ill  »  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  Brereton 
Sturtevant  to  be  an  examlner-in-chief  of  the 
Patent  Office 

The  President  also  nominated  Peter  O. 
Nash,  solicitor  of  the  Labor  Department,  to 
be  general  counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

In  picking  Mrs  Reld  for  the  FCC,  the 
President  accepted  the  resignation  of  Com- 
missioner Thomas  J  Houser.  also  of  Illinois, 
who  was  appointed  late  last  year  to  flu  a 
term  expiring  June  30 

Houser's  associates  have  said  he  wanted  to 
be  renominated  for  a  full  term  but  that  the 
White  House  had  made  the  commitment  to 
Mrs  Reld 

Houser  could  not  be  reached  for  comment, 
and  his  letter  to  the  President  was  not  re- 
leased The  White  House  cited  personal  rea- 
sons" for  his  resignation 

The  President  requested  Houser  to  serve 
until  Oct  1  to  permit  Mrs  Reld  to  continue 
In  Congress  until  that  time  She  was  elected 
in  1962 

In  a  letter  to  Houser.  Mr  Nixon  said:  "I 
would  hope  we  could  call  upon  you  again  In 
the  not  too  distant  future."  One  source  said 
he  may  serve  as  Mr  Nixon's  Illinois  campaign 
manager  next  year 

Mrs  Reld  has  served  on  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Public  Works  and  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

Miss  Sturtevant  is  a  partner  In  the  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  law  firm  of  Connolly.  Bove  8i 
Lodge,  specializing  In  patent  and  trademark 
law  She  is  a  native  of  Washington,  DC  . 
and  Is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and 
Temple  University  Law  School. 

Nash,  34.  is  a  native  of  Newark.  N.Y.,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  Colgate  University  and  New 
York  University  Law  School. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  we  as 
Americans  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
making  women  feel  a  part  of  the  political 
process.  We  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  equal  voting  rights 
for  men  and  women.  Women  hold  high 
public  office  and  exercise  substantial 
electoral  weight  Senate  approval  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  as  a  part  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  would  be  one  more  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  show  the 
world  that  we  stand  four-square  behind 
the  political  equality  of  women.  I  urge 
that  this  treaty  be  ratified. 


FAULTY  JUDGMENT  OP  DANIEL 
ELLSBERG 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  best 
one  can  say  at>out  Daniel  Ellsberg  is  that 
his  Judgment  is  faulty. 

The  columnists  Evans  smd  Novak  dis- 
close In  today's  Washington  Post  that 
this,  however,  is  not  a  new  affliction.  They 
indicate  that  Mr.  Ellsberg  surrendered 
mentally  to  the  Vietcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  1968.  He  apparently  has 
been  trying  to  justify  this  attitude  ever 
since. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  colimin  entitled 
"A  Tet  Memo  From  Ellsberg,"  written  by 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tet  Memo  Prom  Ellsberg 
I  By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  flawed  vision  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  In 
viewing  the  Vietnam  war,  a  falling  that  was 
to  have  profound  implications  for  his  coun- 
try, was  laid  bare  in  a  private  memorandum 
he  wrote  for  the  Pentagon  on  Feb.  28,  1968. 
spectacularly  misinterpreting  the  Just  com- 
pleted Communist  Tet  offensive. 

Ellsberg.  then  a  Vietnam  expert  for  the 
Rand  Corp.  think  tank,  had  been  asked  to  in- 
terpret the  bloody  Tet  offensive  for  the  De- 
fense Department's  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA).  His  memorandum  was 
apocalyptic:  "I  think  that  the  war  is  over" — 
Communists  taking  over  the  countryside,  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  army  de- 
teriorating, a  rapid  renewal  of  the  Commu- 
nist offensive.  'Two  months  from  now  .  .  . 
things  are  going  to  get  much  worse,"  he  said, 
precluding  any  possibility  for   improvement. 

No  prophecy  could  have  been  more  false. 
In  truth,  the  Tet  offensive  was  the  Commu- 
nist high-water  mark,  triggering  a  three-year 
decline  In  their  Vietnamese  strength  (which 
may  now  t>e  ending).  But  Ellsberg  exasper- 
ated with  Saigon's  corrupt  government  and 
shoddy  army,  could  see  In  Tet  only  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  warnings  It  was  a  view 
widely  shared  In  ISA,  whose  staffers  wrote  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

Thus,  the  spectacular  mistakes  of  EUsberg's 
1968  memo  transcend  the  personal.  His  flawed 
vision  is  the  flawed  history  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  It  Is  the  all-ls-lost  syndrome  that 
deeply  Influenced  U.S.  policy  In  the  months 
after  the  Tet  offensive  and  Anally  led  to  Ells- 
berg's  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

For  these  reasons,  EUsberg's  errors  about 
Tet  are  worthy  of  examination  Herewith 
are  some  prophecies  he  sent  the  Pentagon 
along  with  the  actual  outcome  of  events: 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No  1 :  The  Communist 
Tet  offensive  of  Jan  29-Feb.  29  was  a  prel- 
ude to  "the  takeover  of  the  countryside"  by 
the  Vietcong,  "Inexorably  sucking"  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  "toward  the 
environs  of  the  towns  and  cities,  away  from 
the  hamlets  and  outlying  regions" 

The  actual  outcome:  by  their  desperate  Tet 
attacks,  the  Communists  depleted  their 
forces  In  the  countryside  and  have  not  ade- 
quately rebuilt  them  since. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  2  The  Vietcong  will 
be  drafting  ever  more  recruits,  whereas  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  "wiU  probably  be 
considerably  smaller"  By  April  1.  Saigon's 
force  "will  be.  at  the  most.  75-80  per  cent 
of  its  actual  strength  In  December.  1967.  and 
quite  possibly  closer  to  60  per  cent"  because 
of  heavy  desertions 

The  actual  outcome :  Saigon  forces  in- 
creased by  122.000  the  next  six  months,  finally 
.surpafslng  one  million  In  contrast.  Vietcong 
recruiting  In  the  countryside  was  never  the 
same,  and  the  Communist  war  effort  was  in- 
creasingly carried  by  regulars  from  the  North 
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Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  3:  "It  Is  the  death 
of  pacification" — Communist  control  of 
South  Vietnam  wiU  steadily  Increase,  never 
receding.  By  April  1,  "U.S.  sub-sector  teams 
win  be  withdrawn  from  a  number  of  districts, 
and  a  number  of  province  towns  will  be  under 
siege.  Some  wiU  have  fallen."  Some  400.000 
U.S.  troops  would  be  needed  to  prevent  this. 

The  actual  outcome;  Far  from  U.S.  teams 
being  withdrawn  or  province  towns  falling. 
Communist  control  of  the  countryside 
steadily  receded,  without  any  increase  in  U.S. 
troops. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  4;  "The  best  guess  Is 
that  the  VC  (Vietcong)  cadres  are  busy 
learning  lessons  from  the  Initial  attacks  on 
how  to  do  better  next  month."  By  early  April, 
there  will  be  another  round  of  heavy  attaclcs. 
Including  renewed  pressure  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  base  at  Khe  Sanh. 

The  actual  outcome;  The  Vietcong  were 
hopelessly  decimated  by  the  Tet  offensive. 
Not  since  then  have  they  even  contemplated 
an  offensive  comparable  to  Tet.  By  April  1, 
the  relief  of  Khe  Sanh  had  begun. 

Moreover,  Ellsberg  completely  missed  this 
point ;  By  their  brutal  assault  on  villages,  the 
Communists  irrevocably  diminished  their 
own  political  base  in  South  Vietnam.  While 
EUsberg's  memo  predicted  p>ost-Tet  tensions 
would  result  In  U.S.  air  and  artillery  attacks 
on  South  Vietnamese  villages.  US  sensitivity 
about  such  politically  self-defeating  tactics 
has  greatly  increased  since  then. 

Flawed  though  EUsberg's  Judgment  was, 
however,  this  mentality — in  high  places  In 
and  out  of  government — helped  erode  U.S. 
support  of  the  war  and  undermine  a  F>oUtical 
consensus  at  home.  Now.  in  the  confusion 
wrought  by  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  mistaken  Dr.  Ellsberg  Is  apotheo- 
sized while  those  who  correctly  Interpreted 
Tet  as  a  calamitous  Communist  setback  are  in 
disgrace. 


THE  WAR  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
at  war  in  East  Pakistan.  We  have  not 
declared  war,  and  we  have  no  troops  in 
Pakistan,  but  we  are,  nonetheless,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  East  Pakistanis  and  Indians, 
at  war.  It  is  our  own  grainships  that  are 
carrying  Pakistani  troops  to  the  East.  It  is 
our  planes  that  are  searching  out  the 
ragged,  desperate,  ill-armed  Bengla- 
desh,  and  then,  finally,  it  is  our  guns, 
rifles,  and  ammunition  that  cut  them 
down — wholesale  and  indiscriminately. 
Without  our  help,  the  Pakistanis  would 
be  severely  hampered  in  their  warmaking 
powers  and  because  that  is  so,  because  we 
are  effectively  allying  ourselves  with  one 
belligerent  in  a  civil  war.  we  ourselves  are 
belligerents  and  our  actions  become  all 
the  more  despicable. 

There  is  only  one  position  for  the 
United  States  in  this  situation  and  that 
is  as  an  advocate  of  peace.  A  relentless 
advocate  for  sick  and  hungry  people.  In 
order  to  place  this  country  in  a  position 
to  pursue  this  policy,  I  have  cosponsored 
the  Saxbe-Church  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  This  amendment 
would  terminate  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Pakistan,  until  such 
time  as  effective  internationally  super- 
vised relief  measures  are  instituted  in 
East  Pakistan.  This.  Mr.  President,  is 
lnter\'entlon  for  peace  and  not  war.  It  is 
intervention  for  life  and  not  death,  and 
it  is  intervention  with  food  and  medi- 
cines, not  guns  and  planes.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  act  for  peace  in  the 
area  while  we  are  still  actively  engaged 
in  providing  the  wherewithal  for  war.  I 


believe  that  cutting  off  aid  to  force  relief 
measures  would  be  the  most  justified,  in- 
deed the  required,  use  of  our  ability  to 
pressure  the  Pakistan  government. 

But  there  is  yet  another  dimension  to 
the  problem. 

On  Monday,  July  5,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  concern- 
ing our  trade  record  with  Pakistan.  The 
editorial  was  entitled  "U.S.  Arms  for 
Pakistan:  A  Shameful  Record."  The  edi- 
torial retraces  how  what  we  all  were  told 
over  a  period  of  days  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  editorial  also  describes  the 
consequent  shifts  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment line.  It  is  by  now,  to  many  of  us,  an 
old  story. 

The  other  day  the  President's  special 
assistant.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  met  a  not 
so  cordial  welcome  at  the  New  Delhi  Air- 
port. The  reasons  are  as  good  as  they  are 
obvious.  India  and  Pakistan  are  treading 
the  thitmest  of  wires  between  war  and 
peace  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  supply  arms  to  the  Pakistanis. 
Our  relationship  with  India  is  rapidly 
deteriorating,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
are  providing  the  wherewithal  for  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of  East  Pakistanis. 
Who  is  gaining  by  this?  Certainly  not 
war-ravaged  West  Pakistan.  Was  no  les- 
son learned  from  the  Biafran  tragedy? 
Will  we  sit  by,  not  idly,  but  as  undeclared 
belligerents,  aiding  in  the  misery  and 
death  of  millions  of  East  Pakistanis? 

In  Pakistan  after  consistently  being 
told  that  no  arms  were  being  shipped, 
we  And  more  and  more  appearing.  What 
right  have  we  to  equip  the  West  Paki- 
stanis to  fight  the  Bengladesh?  What 
right  have  we  to  intervene  in  a  civil  war 
for  any  reason  other  than  humanitarian 
relief  and  rescue?  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  answer  these  questions,  I  am 
sure  we  would  all  be  very  interested.  But 
even  if  the  State  Department  could  pro- 
vide answers,  why  should  we  expect  that 
the  American  people  would  listen?  Why 
should  we  think  we  are  hearing  the 
truth?  The  raw  facts  are,  Mr.  President, 
that  either  the  State  Department  has  no 
control  over  the  foreign  activities  of  this 
Nation,  or  else  they  choose  to  exercise 
that  control  with  one  hand  while  dish- 
ing out  public  information  with  the 
other. 

We  have,  due  to  the  inexcusable  bun- 
gling of  the  State  Department,  backed 
ourselves  into  a  corner  in  our  relation- 
ship with  India.  At  the  same  time  that 
Mrs.  Gandhi  is  resisting  the  urging  of 
some  of  her  countrymen  to  go  to  war, 
we  are  supplying  the  weapons  to  Paki- 
stan that  exacerbate  the  situation.  I  sim- 
ply do  not  understand.  Mr.  President, 
whose  interests  we  are  serving  by  our  ac- 
tions in  that  area.  We  enable  Pakistan 
to  continue  waging  war,  which  in  turn 
causes  India  to  move  closer  and  closer 
to  a  state  of  war,  and  all  the  while  mil- 
lions of  East  Pakistans  are  dying  or  be- 
ing made  refugees.  It  is  not  a  role  that 
we  should  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Arms  for  Pakistan  :   A  SHAMsruL  Record 

The  Pakistani  army  under  order  to  crush 
the  autonomy  movement  In  East  Pakistan  on 


March  25.  Soon  after,  as  word  of  the  army's 
appalling  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  began 
to  seep  out,  the  question  was  asked  In  Wash- 
ington whether  arms  sold  or  given  by  the 
United  States  were  being  used  and,  further, 
whether  the  supply  of  these  arms  w&s  con- 
tinuing. Here  Is  the  record  of  the  answers 
given  m  Washington. 

AprU  2 :  The  State  Department  said  It  could 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  reports  from  the 
scene  that  American  equipment  was  being 
used. 

On  April  20,  the  fact  no  longer  deniable, 
the  Department  Informed  Senator  Kennedy 
that  it  had  "expressed  our  concern  over  the 
use  of  American  arms  In  East  Pakistan":  it 
added  that  "arms  acquired  from  a  number  of 
countries,  including  China,  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
the  U.K.,  also  have  l>een  used." 

Three  days  later:  The  Depsu^ment  specif- 
ically acknowledged  to  Senator  F^llbr^ght 
that  "some  M-24  tanks  and  P-8e  aircraft  have 
been  observed  in  use  In  East  Pakistan  in  re- 
cent weeks."  It  did  not  acknowledge  that 
these  tanks  and  planes  had  been  employed 
against  ragged  desperate  men  armed  with 
little  more  than  rifles.  If  that. 

AprU  6;  Mr.  Pulbrlght  had  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  for  information  on  the 
"status  of  any  current  shipments"  of  mUltary 
equipment  to  Pakistan.  The  foUowing  week  a 
department  spokesman,  speaking  to  report- 
ers, denied  that  the  United  States  has  "a  large 
on-going  military  assistance  program  with 
Pakistan"  and  declared,  "There  Is  no — re- 
peat— no  equipment  In  the  pipeline  and  none 
has  been  delivered"  under  a  one-shot  Octo- 
ber. 1970.  arms  deal.  Referring  to  a  "modest " 
sales  progrsmi  dating  from  1967  for  "non- 
lethal  military  equipment,  spare  parts  for 
equipment  already  in  Pakistani  hands  and 
some  ammunition."  he  said;  "Insofar  as 
shipments  under  these  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  this  matter  under  review." 

April  14:  An  unattrlbuted  report  appeared 
In  The  Washington  Post  saying  that  arms 
shipments  were  continuing  but  with  mini- 
mum publicity.  The  next  day,  however,  a  de- 
partment spokesman  concluded  a  review  o/ 
the  subject  this  way;  "In  short,  no  arms  have 
been  provided  to  the  Oovernment  of  Pakistan 
since  the  beginning  of  this  crisis,  and  the 
question  of  deliveries  will  be  kept  under  re- 
view in  light  of  developments." 

April  20;  The  department  told  Senator 
Kennedy:  "...  none  of  these  items  |on  the 
1967  'non-lethal'  list,  including  ammunition] 
has  been  provided  to  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  East  Pakistan  March  25-26.  and 
nothing  Is  presently  scheduled  for  such 
delivery." 

May  6:  Senator  Pulbrlght  was  told;  "In 
short,  no  arms  have  been  provided  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  and  the  question  of 
deliveries  is  under  review." 

May  8:  The  Sonderbans,  a  Pakistani  ship 
carrying  arms  to  Pakistan,  sailed  from  New 
Tork,  without  public  announcement  or  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

June  17:  The  State  Department  told  re- 
porters, as  reported  in  this  newspaper  the 
next  day,  that  "no  deliveries  of  military 
equloment  has  been  made  to  Pakistan  since 
March  25,  when  the  fighting  began." 

June  22;  The  department,  responding  to 
a  story  In  the  New  York  Times,  acknowl- 
edged that  two  shiploads  of  arms  were  going 
to  Pakistan  and  explained  that  they  had 
been  licensed  before  March  25.  The  same 
day  the  second  ship,  the  Padma,  saUed. 

Six  days  later:  The  administration  said  it 
would  allow  further  shipments  of  military 
material  If  licensed  before  March  26.  The  first 
reason  cited  was  to  apply  "leverage"  to  in- 
duce the  Pakistan  Government  ( 1 )  to  bring 
about  a  political  accommodation  In  East 
Pakistan  (It  has  yet  to  do  so)  and  (2)  to  take 
back  the  six  million  refugees  who  had  fled 
to  India  (the  flight  continues,  according  to 
report,  at  a  40.000-a-day  rate) .  The  second 
reason   cited   by   the  administration — which 
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had  Miller  downgraded  use  of  Amnican  amu 
In  the  carnage  by  saying  Soviet,  <^meae  and 
Brltlah  amu  alao  were  uaed — was  to  dla- 
coorage  Pakistan  from  shifting  to  other  arms 
supfAlers. 

June  39:  It  was  revealed  that  four  or  five 
more  aims  ships  were  scheduled.  The  w»ih^« 
sailed  July  a. 

This  Is,  we  submit,  an  astonishing  and 
shameful  record,  with  two  meanings.  The 
first  U  that,  for  the  shabbiest  ot  political 
reasons,  the  United  States  Is  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  brutal  regime  that  has 
killed  an  estimated  200,000  of  Its  citizens  and 
driven  some  six  million  others  out  of  their 
country.  Tbe  second  meaning  must  be  read  In 
the  context  of  the  current  controversy  over 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  turns  on  the 
public  right  to  know  and  the  government's 
right  to  conceal.  Here  we  have  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  how  the  System  really  works;  hidden 
from  public  scrutiny,  administration  offlclals 
have  been  supplying  arms  to  Pakistan  whUe 
I^alnly  and  perslstenUy  telling  the  public 
that  such  siippUes  were  cut  off.  We  assume 
that  this  deception  Is  due  to  a  combination 
of  organizational  confusion  and  bureaucratic 
dissimulation  and  not  to  deliberate  deceit. 
The  fact  Is:  arms  ships  stUl  saU.  It  la  up  to 
the  President  to  stop  them — assuming  the 
government  is  serious  about  its  proclaimed 
policy. 


July  7,  1971 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
SHOWDOWN 

Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  published  a 
lengthy  article  entitled  "Trade  Show- 
down, U.S.  Readies  for  War  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  for  Exports,  Imports." 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal;  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  newspapers.  As  might  be  expected 
in  the  wort  of  competent  Journalists,  the 
Journal  attempted  to  give  a  sampllrig  of 
sentiment  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  have  the  article 
placed  In  the  Record,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments. 

First.  I  note  that  the  article  cites  fig- 
ures supplied  by  the  U.S.  Government 
which  portray  a  US.  trade  surplus  for 
last  year.  It  says: 

Officials  stUl  expect  an  export  surplus  for 
the  fuU  year,  but  they  fear  it  will  be  slim- 
mer than  last  year's  93.1  bUllon  and  so  will 
do  less  to  offset  the  big  d<Hlar  outflow  for 
mUltary.  Investment  and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  $2.7  billion  figure  is 
the  one  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  but  it  is  a  misleading  flgxire 
because  it  includes  foreign  purchases 
made  with  American  aid  and  it  com- 
putes imports  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  rather 
than  the  realistic  c.i.f.  basis.  In  reality, 
we  had  a  $3.2  billion  trade  deficit  last 
year. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  » .  myself,  and  other  Senators  have 
been  trying  to  get  our  Government  to 
compile  statistics  In  a  meanin^ul  way. 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  successful. 
Until  we  get  reliable  statistics  we  can 
not  really  comprehend  the  depth  of  the 
problem,  and  we  cannot  intelligently 
formulate  answers. 

The  article  also  contains  a  very  In- 
triguing quotation  from  a  British  trade 
official  who  says  we  In  the  United  States 
should  not  worry  about  our  declining  for- 
tunes In  world  trade.  This  British  offi- 
cial advises  us  to  "have  faith  that  one's 
scientists  and  engineers  will  come  up 
with  something  else." 


Mr.  President,  no  one  has  much  more 
faith  than  I  In  the  ability  and  Ingenuity 
of  American  scientists  and  engineers.  But 
to  base  our  foreign  trade  policy  and  to 
gamble  our  future  on  the  premise  that 
■'one's  scientists  and  engineers  will  come 
up  with  something"  would  be  ridiculous. 

Too  many  Americans  already  have 
their  head  In  the  sand  hoping  that  we 
will  "come  up  with  something"  to  save 
us  from  economic  disaster  In  the  inter- 
national trade  field. 

As  Mr.  Peter  Peterson  says,  technology 
provides  a  fleeting  advantage  in  today's 
world  of  rapid  communications  and 
transportation.  This  point  Is  put  across 
even  more  painfully  in  a  Joke — more 
truth  than  fiction — that  has  made  the 
rounds  in  International  trade  circles.  Ac- 
cording to  this  joke,  the  Americans  an- 
nounce discovery  of  a  wonderful  new 
product  one  month,  the  Soviets  follow 
this  up  in  the  next  month  with  a  claim 
that  they  discovered  it  first,  and  before 
another  month  is  out  the  Japanese  are 
mass-producing  the  item  for  sale  in  the 
American  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Journal  article 
we  are  given  the  view  that  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT — operates  through  "moral  sua- 
sion" and  the  negotiations  work  through 
a  "foot-shuffling  and  throat-clearing 
process." 

I  submit  that  we  need  something  bet- 
ter than  foot-shuffling  and  throat-clear- 
ing to  solve  our  foreign  trade  problems. 
These  are  complex  issues  that  call  for  ef- 
ficient devices  for  resolution.  If  GATT 
does  not  provide  the  machinery  neces- 
sary for  the  Jet  age,  then  let  us  set  up 
a  system  that  will  do  the  job. 

The  article,  in  its  discussion  of  the 
basic  GATT  principle,  the  most  favored 
nation — MFN — principle,  goes  Into  some 
very  interesting  testimony  from  N.  R. 
Danellan,  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association: 

The  US.  generally  honors  this  principle 
(MTN).  it's  widely  agreed,  but  OATT  per- 
mits so  many  exceptions  for  others  that  Mr 
Danellan  contends  the  U.S.  has  fallen  into 
a  "least-favored-natlon  position." 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
indeed  in  a  "least-favored-nation"  posi- 
tion in  world  trade. 

A  classic  example  of  the  failure  of  our 
trading  partners  to  Mve  up  to  the  MFN 
principle,  and  the  failure  of  GATT  to 
remedy  the  situation,  Involves  the  Euro- 
petui  Economic  Community  discrimina- 
tion against  American  citrus.  The  EEC 
violated  the  MFN  principle  by  granting 
tariff  reductions  on  citrus  of  40  to  80 
percent  to  four  Mediterranean  nations 
while  still  requiring  full  tariff  on  Amer- 
ican oranges  and  grapefruit.  Last  year 
we  fought  unsuccessfully  to  have  this 
discriminatory  practice  stopped.  EarUer 
this  year  this  body  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  EEC  tariff  dis- 
crimination on  dtruB. 

So  far  the  matter  still  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  resolved.  The  Arizona- 
California  citrus  Industry  has  lost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  sales,  because  of 
the  EEC  discrimination. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  article  also  includes 
the  meaningless  argument  put  forth  by 
the  EEC  that  Its  "average"  tariff  rates 


on  Industrial  goods  Is  lower  than  the 
U.S.  average: 

The  Common  Market  stresses  that  by 
January  Its  rates  on  Industrial  goods  will 
average  6.8%  of  their  values,  compared  with 
the  U.S.  average  of  10.9%. 

Average  tariff  rates  are  useless  gages 
of  the  amount  of  protectlcmism  being 
exercised  by  any  nation.  The  so-called 
averages  are  based  on  a  series  of  assump- 
tions and  weighted  values.  It  is  easy  to 
twist  this  kind  of  statistic  into  whatever 
shape  you  may  want. 

The  Director  General  of  GATT  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  tariffs  are  no 
longer  of  much  importance  In  trade,  and 
I  would  have  to  agree  with  him. 

Whatever  the  average  tariff  is  in  the 
EEC.  or  Japan,  it  stiU  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  ship  many  Important  Ameri- 
can-made items  into  those  nations. 

Japan  has  kept  American  television 
sets  out  of  the  Japanese  market  by  non- 
tariff  barriers,  redtape,  and  foot  drag- 
ging. Likewise,  American  cars  have  been 
effectively  excluded  from  Japan  for  so 
long  that  Japanese  companies  now  have 
their  home  market  sewed  up  tight. 

The  EEX;  may  have  some  trumped  up 
statistic  to  show  it  has  a  lower-average 
tariff,  but  this  does  not  help  American 
companies  which  are  trying  to  market 
power  transformers  either  in  Euroiie  or 
at  h(Hne. 

Most  foreign  manufacturers  of  power 
transformers  have  their  home  markets 
guaranteed.  In  most  cases  the  foreign 
manufacturers  are  selling  to  their  own 
government  or  government-controlled 
entity  which  purchases  exclusively  from 
domestic  manufacturers.  American  firms 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  picture. 
Thus,  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  large 
power  transformers  can  get  a  good  price 
from  his  own  government  and  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  outside  competition. 

These  foreign  manufacturers  do  not 
stop  at  their  own  borders,  however.  Since 
they  enjoy  a  high  home  market  price 
level,  they  can  cut  the  price  of  large 
transformers  which  they  ship  to  Amer- 
ica. This  is  known  as  dumping,  smd  it  Is 
supposed  to  be  illegal.  But  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  f  oxmd  that  they  can  do  it 
and  get  away  with  it  except  in  rare  cases. 
That  is  why  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
to  Improve  enforcement  of  antidumping 
actions  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  helps  to  focus  attenticm  on  the 
growing  seriousness  trf  the  international 
trade  situation.  My  observations  on  the 
article  are  not  criticisms,  but  expansions 
of  the  points  under  discussion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TSADE  Showdown  UNrrxo  Statxs  Rxadies  for 
Was  on  Intx«national  Rclxs  roa  Expokts, 
Imposts 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
The  VS.  government  Is  getting  ready  for  a 
new  cold  war — against  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

The  field  Is  the  presumably  peaceful  one  of 
International  trade.  The  object :  updating  the 
rules  to  give  the  U.S.  an  even  break  In  the 
$300  bUlion-plus  game  of  world  trade. 

Spurring  Washington  to  act  is  a  vision  that 
Europeans  deride  as  "the  American  night- 
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mare";  a  dark  picture  of  a  world  In  which 
other  nations  combine  the  newest  technology 
with  lower  wages  to  rout  XJS.  goods  from  both 
home  and  foreign  markets.  Some  In  Washing- 
ton see  this  situation  being  hastened  by  the 
fact  that  present  trade  pacts  are  enforced 
slowly,  unfairly  or  not  at  all.  Says  one  U.S. 
strategist:  "How  do  they  expect  us  to  sur- 
vive— as  a  nation  of  coupon-clippers  and  wel- 
fare recipients?" 

U.S.  offlclals  and  lawmakers  complain  that 
the  present  system  doesn't  stop  Europe  from 
offsetting  the  greater  efficiency  of  American 
farmers  through  steep  tariffs  against  U.S. 
foodstuffs  and  generous  subsidies  for  its  own 
farm  exports.  They  charge,  too,  that  existing 
rules  let  other  countries  encourage  exports 
with  special  tax  rebates,  permit  growing  re- 
gional groups  to  do  business  duty-free  among 
themselves  and  allow  Japan  to  keep  quota 
limits  against  numerous  U.S.  Items  while 
flooding  the  U.S.  with  autos,  radios  and  syn- 
thetic textiles. 

THX  RESPONSE 

In  response,  the  U.S.  Is  taking  an  Increas- 
ingly tough  stand  In  International  economic 
organizations,  Is  launching  probes  of  foreign 
trade  practices  and  is  acting  more  vigorous 
against  allegedly  unfair  imports  ranging  from 
French  molasses  to  Japanese  glass.  Some  offi- 
cials hint,  moreover,  that  the  U.S.  ought  to 
cut  Its  mUltary  conunltments  abroad  unless 
there's  less  discrimination  against  U.S.  wares. 

The  risks  of  the  undertaking  are  high.  The 
new  American  posture  threatens  to  shatter 
the  tenuous  constraints  against  anythlng- 
goes  competitive  practices  and  protectionism 
abroad,  and  American  planners  concede  that 
their  trade  alms  could  strain  diplomatic  and 
military  relationships. 

But  they  feel  there's  urgent  need  to  plow 
ekhead  anyway.  President  Nixon  was  said  to 
have  been  "bowled  over"  by  the  dismal  trade 
projections  of  Peter  O.  Peterson,  the  head  of 
his  new  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  devoting  much  time  to 
the  situation,  aides  report,  in  part  because  of 
the  world  political  ramifications.  The  po- 
tential trade  conflicts  are  greatest  with  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  the  industrial  powers 
that  he  is  said  to  deem  "the  key  to  peace  in 
the  world"  now. 

The  first  phase  of  the  effort  to  revise  the 
rules  appears  to  be  going  smoothly.  After  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  cautioned 
In  Parts  this  month  that  "many  in  the  U.S. 
aren't  convinced"  that  the  international 
trade  rules  are  being  applied  fairly,  the  23- 
natlon  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  agreed  to  start  sorting 
out  the  Issues. 

BRmSHEX'S    AOVICI::    HAVE   FATTH 

But  this  may  be  the  easiest  phase.  Serious 
negotiations  may  follow  in  two  years  or  so, 
and  this  country's  trading  partners  are  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  status  quo.  "We  under- 
stand the  U.S.  concern,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  we 
find  it  justified."  says  a  British  trade  official 
in  London.  While  admitting  that  Imports  are 
making  sharp  Inroads  In  such  key  U.S.  In- 
dustries as  autos.  steel  and  consumer  elec- 
tronics products,  he  advises  the  administra- 
tion "to  have  faith  that  one's  scientists  and 
engineers  will  come  up  with  something  else." 

But  administration  men  fear  that  any 
product  innovations  will  swiftly  be  picked  up 
for  cheaper  manufacture  abroad,  mainly 
through  the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  busi- 
nesses. "Technology  gets  transferred  in  a 
great  hurry  now."  frets  Mr.  Peterson. 

The  apprehension  is  underscored  by  sta- 
tistics showing  that  the  U.S.  imported  $215 
million  more  goods  In  April  than  it  exported. 
Officials  still  expect  an  export  surplus  for  the 
full  year,  but  they  fear  It  will  be  slimmer 
than  last  year's  t2.7  billion  and  so  will  do  less 
to  offset  the  big  dollar  outflow  for  military, 
investment  and  other  purposes. 

Nor  win  technological  progress  do  much 


good  In  the  longer  run,  U.S.  officials  fear.  If 
other  countries  continue  to  frustrate  Ameri- 
can export  attempts  by  what  these  offlclals 
call  unfair  manipulation  of  the  falr-compe- 
tltlon  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  90-natlon  authority 
based  In  Geneva.  "The  rules  will  have  to  be 
changed"  or  at  least  enforced  more  even- 
handedly.  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally  declares.  Another  official  adds  bluntly. 
"We've  lost  confidence  In  GATT.  The  Euro- 
peans have  GATT  going  their  way.  and  why 
the  hell  should  they  give  it  up?" 

A    MtrrUAL    MISTRUST 

The  mistrust  is  mutual.  At  GAIT  head- 
quarters, a  pale-green  hilltop  villa  with  a 
breathtaking  view  of  Lake  Geneva,  an  aide 
describes  the  Nixon  administration  attitude 
as  "fantastically  dangerous"  for  the  future 
of  a  liberal  trade  order.  He  denies  that  the 
rules  or  their  applications  are  at  fault,  and 
he  says  the  Nixon  administration  simply 
doesn't  understand  GATT. 

"I  know  the  U.S.  feels  cheated"  because 
GATT  hasn't  swiftly  arrested,  say.  the  surge 
of  Japanese  textile  exports  to  the  U.S..  he 
says.  "But  GATT  isn't  a  court  with  police  to 
enforce  laws."  he  says.  Rather,  it's  "a  forum 
for  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  agreed  rules 
and  procedures"  set  up  in  1948. 

GATT  works  mainly  through  "moral  sua- 
sion," officials  say.  The  moet  it  can  do  if  this 
falls,  they  add,  Is  to  sanction  retaliation  by  an 
aggrieved  member  against  an  offending  one. 
such  as  restoration  of  higher  tariffs  on  some 
products.  To  Insist  directly  that  a  nation  stop 
a  disputed  trade  practice,  an  official  warns, 
"can  unravel  everything"  by  setting  off  a 
chain  reaction  of  rule  violations  or  drop- 
outs from  GATT  membership. 

To  use  OATT  successfully,  a  staffer  chides, 
"a  country  must  have  a  foreign-trade  pol- 
icy— and  the  U.S.  has  none."  If  the  Nixon 
administration  had  had  a  clear  concept  of 
how  to  dovetail  the  U.S. -Japanese  textile 
dispute  with  such  other  policy  problems 
as  steel  Impwrts  and  the  return  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan,  the  official  suggests,  "we  could 
have  helj)ed"  by  providing  a  secluded  set- 
ting and  technical  support  for  serious  nego- 
tiations. But  as  in  other  trade  issues.  OATT 
Emalysts  complain,  the  administration 
couldnt  get  agreement  among  such  agencies 
as  the  Commerce.  State  and  Defense  depart- 
ments and  the  Tariff  Commission  to  do  this. 

The  administration  recognizee  this  inter- 
nal disarray.  President  Nixon's  formation 
early  this  year  of  the  council  headed  by 
Mr.  Peterson  was  Intended  to  unify  policy- 
making. And  at  least  some  trade  experts 
In  Washington  agencies  agree  that  GATT 
can't  be  expected  to  make  crisp,  legally  en- 
forced rulings.  "It's  more  of  a  foot-shuffling 
and  throat-clearing  process."  one  says. 

Nor  is  OATT  totally  "loaded  against  us," 
some  offlclals  concede.  It  provided  the  fo- 
rum for  the  widely  acclaimed  lowering  of 
tariffs  that  President  Kennedy  Initiated,  and 
it  routinely  extends  a  rule  waiver  permit- 
ting the  U.S.  to  Impose  import  quotas  on 
cheeee.  cattle  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Rather  than  change  GATFs  basic 
rules,  "we  should  seek  to  improve  its  oper- 
ations." testifies  Nathaniel  Samuels,  dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Still,  the  U.S.  dissatisfaction  runs  deep,  not 
only  in  the  administration  but  also  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  business  community. 
The  GATT  rules  "should  be  redrawn"  be- 
cause they  date  from  the  early  post-World 
War  II  time  when  "the  U.S.  held  a  virtual 
monopMDly  over  production  and  trade,"  as- 
serts a  report  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  GATT  principles  of 
fair  play  "are  being  violated  right  and 
left,"'  charges  N.  R.  Danlelian,  president  of 
the  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion,  which  represents  big  U.S.   com.panle6. 


As  U.S.  offlclals  start  exploring  possible 
reforms,  here  are  some  complaints  they'll 
likely  make — along  with  objections  they're 
apt  to  encounter  from  other  governments : 

Tariffs:  The  moet  basic  GATT  principle 
Is  that  each  member  ^ould  apply  to  the 
products  of  all  other  members  a  duty  no 
higher  than  It  applies  against  the  same  goods 
from  the  "most  favored  nation."  The 
same  rule  requires  that  any  other  "favor" 
granted  the  goods  of  one  nation  must  also 
"immediately  and  unconditionally"  be 
granted   to   like   products  from   all  others." 

The  US  generally  honors  this  principle. 
It's  widely  agreed,  but  GATT  permits  so 
many  exceptions  for  others  that  Mr.  Danlel- 
ian contends  the  U.S.  has  fallen  into  a  "least- 
favored-natlon  position."  The  six  European 
Common  Market  nations  are  allowed  to  levy 
duties  against  U.S.  goods  while  collecting 
none  from  each  other,  for  Instance,  and  they 
have  a  growing  network  of  more  favorable 
rates  for  Mediterranean  and  African  coun- 
tries. 

Europe  yawns  at  the  American  alarm.  The 
poorer,  developing  countries  that  make  up 
two-thirds  of  OATT  membership  "need  spe- 
cial measures  to  help  them  expand  their 
exports,"  asserts  Olivier  Long.  OATTs  di- 
rector-general, and  others  argue  that  OATT 
negotiations  have  brought  tariff  rates  down 
so  much  since  World  War  n  that  they  no 
longer  mean  much  anyway.  The  Common 
Market  stresses  that  by  January  its  rates  on 
industrial  goods  will  average  6.9  <"(  of  their 
values,  compared  with  the  U.S.  average  of 
10.9  % . 

Taxes:  GATT  permits  "Indirect"  or  sales- 
type  taxes  to  be  rebated  to  exporters  and 
to  be  levied  against  Imports,  but  It  doesnt 
allow  this  to  be  done  with  such  "direct" 
taxes  as  the  corporate  Income  tax.  In  the 
U.S.  view,  this  gives  a  wide  pricing  edge  to 
countries  that  rely  on  sales  taxes,  such  as 
the  European  "'value  added  tax"'  levied  at 
various  stagee  of  handling  goods 

The  distinction  Is  based  on  an  ""extreme 
and  arbitrary"  economic  theory,  the  Senate 
staff  report  charges,  and  it  notes  that  Euro- 
pean countries  have  sharply  raised  their 
sales-type  "border  taxes"  over  the  decades. 
But  European  authorities  argue  that  their 
income  tax  rates  have  gotten  roughly  as 
high  as  American  rates,  and  they  suggest 
that  if  the  U.S.  really  believes  that  having 
a  stiff  national  sales  tax  is  such  a  good  thing 
it  ought  to  enact  one.  (The  administration 
is  studying  the  possibility  of  a  "value  added 
tax"  for  the  U.S.,  but  apparently  not  with 
any  great  tu-gency.) 

Nontarlff  barriers:  This  is  the  broadest  and 
thorniest  area  of  trade  disputes.  OATT  has 
compiled — by  asking  each  member  to  tell 
the  nasty  tricks  others  are  pulling— a  cata- 
log of  800  such  obstacles  to  free  trade.  They 
are  often  ""complex  and  deep-rooted,'"  says 
Robert  McLellan,  Assistant  Commerce  Secre- 
tary for  Domestic  and  International  Business, 
and  are  of  ""considerable  concern"  to  the  ad- 
ministration because  they're  often  directed 
especially  against  U.S.  products. 

These  restrictions  are  often  subtle.  For- 
eign governments  may  offer  lower  rates  for 
their  export  goods  than  for  other  freight  on 
state-owned  railways,  or  they  may  encour- 
age their  exports  Industries  to  get  together 
without  fear  of  antitrust  actions.  There  Is 
a  "general  reluctance"  among  other  nations 
to  give  up  such  practices,  Commerce  Secre- 
tary Maurice  Stans  says. 

The  U.8  has  formally  complained  to  OATT 
that  Western  European  nations  are  devel- 
oping uniform  standards  for  electronic  and 
electrical  products.  Washington  suspects  the 
aim  is  to  exclude  a  wide  variety  of  U.S. 
goods.  A  European  trade  official  blandly  de- 
nies that  this  is  "necessarily"  the  motive. 
Instead,  he  argues  that  on  such  a  highly 
technical  matter  "It  is  simply  easier  to  get 
agreement  among  a  few  countries  than 
among  many." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 

Bfr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Louis  Armstrongs.  While 
his  life  served  as  a  source  of  enjoyment 
for  muslclovers  everywhere,  the  true 
meanli^  at  his  work  was  borne  in  the 
Joy  and  the  Inspiration  be  gave  to  all 
who  strlved  to  become  expert  Jazz  musi- 
cians. Louis  Armstrong  produced  a  spark 
for  thousands  of  young  musicians  that 
has  oniched  the  world's  volume  of 
musical  treasures. 

His  contribution  to  the  world's  culture 
is  as  great  as  any  made  by  a  single  in- 
dividual throughout  our  history.  Louis 
Armstrong  wlU  be  long  remembered  for 
his  creative  innovatl(»u,  and  his  out- 
standing ability  to  compose  Jazz  rendi- 
tions that  firmly  establish  this  art 
form — Jaa — as  the  only  native  American 
music  style. 

WiUi  his  music,  Americans  were 
brought  closer  to  peoples  of  other  lands 
as  Louis  Armstrong  traveled  around  the 
world — an  ambassador  of  miisic.  Be- 
cause his  music  will  Uve  on,  Louis  Arm- 
strong will  never  be  forgotten.  I  believe 
that  is  the  most  fitting  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  American. 


LITTLE  LEAGUE  BASEBALL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Little  League  baseball  program  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  that  has  ever  happened 
to  the  yoimg  boys  of  this  country.  At  a 
time  when  so  many  of  our  young  people 
are  wasting  their  youthful  energies 
through  idleness  and  others  are  turning 
to  violence,  dnigs,  and  crime,  the  Little 
Leag\ie  program  provides  an  opportimity 
for  over  500,000  boys  to  participate  in  a 
wholesome  constructive  activity. 

Congress  has  realized  that  the  Na- 
tion must  have  such  programs  for  our 
youth,  and  in  July  of  1964,  Little  League 
Baseball,  Inc.,  was  chartered  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  The  objectives  of  the  Little 
League  program  were  spelled  out  in  that 
congressional  charter  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  promote,  deTtiop,  supervise,  and  volun- 
tarily assist  in  all  lawful  ways  the  interest 
of  tx>y8  who  will  participate  in  Little  League 
Baseball. 

To  help  and  voluntarily  assist  boys  in  de- 
veloping qualities  of  citizenship,  sports- 
manship, and  manhood. 

Using  the  disciplines  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican game  of  baseball  to  teach  spirit  and 
oompetltlve  will  to  win,  physical  ntness 
through  individual  sacrifice,  the  values  of 
team  play  and  wholesome  well-being  through 
healthful  and  social  association  with  young- 
sters under  proper  leadership  .  .  . 

The  objectives  spelled  out  in  the  coai- 
gressional  charter  express  the  spirit  and 
vision  of  the  Little  League  program.  They 
give  the  people  who  work  with  the  "Little 
Leaguers"  a  tremendous  challenge  and 
responsibility.  It  is  because  of  these  men 
who  unselfl^ily  give  of  their  time  and 
talents  that  the  Little  League  program 
so  successfully  reaches  its  objectives  each 
year.  I  feel  that  America  owes  a  great 
debt  to  those  people  who  do  so  much  for 
her  youth. 

Morris  A.  Shirts,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  at  Southern  Utah  State 
College,  is  such  a  person.  For  years  he  has 
given  unselfishly  of  hlmseU  to  further 


Little  League  Baseball.  He  has  the  spirit 
suid  vision  of  the  program.  Because  of 
his  Interest  in  the  program  and  his  de- 
sire to  see  it  continue  to  grow  and  im- 
prove, he  has  written  a  book  especially 
for  "Little  Leaguers"  entitled  "Warm  Up 
For  Little  League  Baseball."  This  book, 
recently  published  by  the  Sterling  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Is  written  in  basic  English 
that  boys  from  8  years  on  up  can  read 
and  understand.  It  explains  in  step  by 
step  fashion  all  of  the  fundamentals  of 
baseball.  Incorporated  in  this  explana- 
tion are  statements  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  safety,  consistent  practice, 
discipline,  competitiveness,  physical  fit- 
ness, teamwork,  and  sportsmanship.  By 
reading  "Warm  Up  For  Little  League 
Baseball"  a  boy  will  not  only  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  fimdamentals 
of  baseball  but  should  also  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  Little  League  program.  I 
commend  Dean  Shirts  for  the  excellent 
job  he  has  done  on  this  book  and  express 
my  full  support  and  recommendation  of 
it. 


VKTERANS  BENEFITS:  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ARE  REQUIRED,  NOT 
CUTBACKS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  country  and.  particularly  those  who 
have  undertaken  such  service  in  time  of 
war,  have  earned  the  right  to  a  full  meas- 
ure of  gratitude  from  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. One  expression  of  that  gratitude  is 
the  national  holiday  we  set  aside  in  the 
fall  of  each  year  to  pay  homage  to  all 
veterans.  But  that  gratitude  is  even  more 
strongly  and  far  more  effectively  shown 
through  the  oustanding  system  of  bene- 
fits which  we  have  provided  for  our 
veterans. 

Altogether,  the  bill  for  veterans  bene- 
fits now  comes  to  some  $10  billion  per 
year.  This  amount  covers  the  cost  of 
com|3ensatlon  payments  for  those  who 
have  suffered  disablUties  in  the  course  of 
their  military  service;  it  covers  the  cost 
of  medical  treatment  for  those  same  dis- 
abilities and  also  for  other  dlHibiUties  of 
veterans  not  arising  frtun  service-con- 
nected caiises.  It  covers  pensions  for  s«ed 
and  disabled  veterans.  It  covers  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  education  as- 
sistance for  veterans  recently  returned 
from  service.  It  covers  benefits  for  the 
surviving  widows  and  ctiildren  of  de- 
ceased veterans.  And  it  covers  a  variety 
of  other  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

It  is,  in  my  view,  absolutely  essential 
that  we  c(Xitlnue  and  intensify  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  these  veterans  benefit 
programs.  America  did  not  always  do  a 
very  good  job  of  providing  for  those  who 
had  served  it.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
history,  veterans  benefits  were  too  often 
provided  on  an  erratic  and  haphazard 
basis.  In  this  century,  however,  and  in 
particular  in  the  past  few  decades,  we 
have  developed  a  comprehensive  sjrstem 
ol  veterans  benefit  programs  of  which 
we  can  Justly  be  proud.  These  programs 
have  helped  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of 
veterans  and  have  enabled  our  Nation  to 
discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes 


to  those  who  have  faithfully  served  it. 
As  a  matter  both  of  national  honor  and 
of  national  self-interest,  we  must  see 
that  these  benefit  programs  which  have 
been  carefully  developed  over  many  years 
are  maintained  and  improved. 

First  of  all,  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care 
system  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
That  system  la  now  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  health  care  organizations  in 
the  world.  It  consists  of  166  hospitals, 
over  200  outpatient  clinics,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  facilities.  On  an  average  day. 
more  than  80,000  veterans  are  being 
treated  as  inpatients  in  VA  hospitals.  In 
March  of  this  year,  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  outpatient  visits 
were  made  to  VA  medical  facilities.  Thus, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  a  major  and  irreplaceable 
source  of  medical  care  for  America's  vet- 
eran population.  In  addition,  the  VA 
medical  system  serves  as  a  training 
ground -tor  a  very  substantial  propor- 
tion of  thiscbuntry's  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  health  care  personnel. 

The  need  for  an  expanded  and  im- 
proved VA  medical  care  system  is  clear. 
The  rapid  growth  of  our  veteran  popula- 
tion speaks  for  itself  as  does  the  critical 
need  for  the  training  of  additional  medi- 
cal care  personnel  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  our  country.  There  are  also 
other,  less  obvious  factors  which  must 
be  considered.  For  example,  a  law  enacted 
last  year  permits  all  veterans  aged  65 
or  over  to  make  use  of  VA  hospital  facili- 
ties for  non -service -connected  disabili- 
ties. This  is  highly  significant  since  there 
are  over  a  million  World  War  n  veterans 
who  are  now  within  5  years  of  reach- 
ing age  65  and  about  3  million  who  are 
within  10  years  of  that  age. 

I  am,  therefore,  appalled  at  the  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration medical  care  system  is  not  only 
failing  to  expand  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  it  will  face  In  the  near  future  but 
is  actually  suffering  from  a  shortage  of 
sufficient  fimds  to  maintain  current 
levels  of  operation. 

Looking  through  a  recent  survey  of  VA 
hospital  administrators,  I  find  that  time 
after  time  they  complain  of  inadequate 
funding  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  them.  For  example,  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Wadsworth  VA  hospital  in  Los 
Angeles  says : 

We  have  not  been  allotted  sufficient  funds 
to  meet  the  increasing  costs  of  supplies, 
drugs,  equipment  and  medications  and  in- 
creased usage  of  these  items.  Each  day,  this 
problem  becomes  more  and  more  acute.  We 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  employ  jani- 
torial personnel  needed  to  keep  the  hospital 
clean  .  .  . 

In  the  same  vein,  the  San  Francisco 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  re- 
ports: 

Our  single  most  pressing  need  is  adequate 
recurring  funding  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  on  this  hospital.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  a  hospital  as  active  as  this  one  can  sus- 
tain such  a  large  deficit  without  a  severe 
impact  upon  all  aspects  of  our  hospital  opera- 
tions. 

These  complaints  of  Inadequate  fiscal 
support  of  our  VA  hospitals  sire  con- 
finned  by  the  1972  Federal  budget  which 
indicates  that  the  fimding  provided  for 
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1971  and  the  funding  which  has  been  re- 
quested for  1972  will  require  that,  over 
this  2-year  period,  the  average  nimiber 
of  patients  being  treated  as  InpaUents 
on  any  given  day  be  cut  by  a  total  of 
6.500.  In  view  of  the  health  care  crisis 
the  Nation  faces,  in  view  of  the  growing 
veteran  population,  and  in  view  of  the 
increased  demands  for  medical  services 
for  veterans,  this  failure  to  fimd  ade- 
quately the  VA  medlcsJ  care  system  can 
only  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  short- 
sighted type  of  false  economy. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  lnt«ition  to  fully 
support  legislation  which  will  restore 
adequate  funding  for  the  VA  hospital 
system  and  which  will  permit  the  im- 
provement and  exp«mslon  of  that  sys- 
tem. More,  not  fewer,  VA  hospitals  are 
needed,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
my  State  which  has  a  veteran  popula- 
tion of  approximately  3  milUon.  The  first 
step  must  be  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  new  VA  hospital  adjacent  to  Loma 
Linda  Medical  School  in  California. 

Second,  I  support  increased  compen- 
sation payments  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  Of  all  the 
various  types  of  veterans  benefits,  dis- 
ability compensation  is  the  one  which 
most  clearly  is  based  on  a  moral  obliga- 
tion of  the  Nation.  These  payments  are 
designed  to  offset  the  loss  of  their  earn- 
ings power  suffered  by  those  who  have 
beox  disabled  in  the  course  of  their  serv- 
ice in  this  country's  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  these  benefits  were 
last  increased  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
the  continuing  effects  of  inflation  in  o\a 
economy  have  already  taken  their  toll. 
I.  therefore,  feel  that  these  disability 
compensation  rates  should  be  locked  at 
again  and  should  be  appropriately  in- 
creased. 

Third,  I  support  efforts  to  Improve  the 
pension  system  for  our  aged  veterans 
and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  vet- 
erans who  have  died  from  caxises  not 
related  to  their  service.  In  a  certain 
sense,  these  benefits  typify  the  best  as- 
pects of  America's  feelings  for  its  vet- 
erans. Unlike  service-connected  disabil- 
ity payments  which  have  an  aura  of  ob- 
ligatory compensation  for  an  injury 
suffered,  pension  benefits  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  freely  offered  expression  of 
nati<Hial  gratitude  to  those  who  gen- 
erously came  to  the  aid  to  their  coun- 
try in  its  hour  of  need.  Unfortunately, 
however,  pensicm  payments  are  too  often 
grossly  inadequate.  Under  currmt  law. 
for  example,  an  unmarried  veteran  over 
age  65  and  with  no  other  Income  gets  a 
pension  of  only  $121  per  mtKith.  This 
is  well  below  the  oflacial  poverty  line  for 
an  aged  individual  and  Is  clearly  inade- 
quate. In  Euidition,  our  present  pension 
law  requires  that  pensions  be  reduced 
whenever  the  veteran's  other  incomes 
goes  up.  For  those  who  get  an  increase  in 
social  security  benefits,  this  can  mean 
that  part  of  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives  with  one  hand  it  takes  away 
with  the  other.  I  believe  that  our  veter- 
ans pensicHi  programs  must  be  restruc- 
tured to  assure  a«ed  veterans  and  widows 
of  veterans  an  adequate  income  and  to 
eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  possibility 
of  social  security  increases  causing  re- 
ductions in  veterans  pensions. 


In  general,  I  think  it  Is  clear  that  this 
is  a  time  in  our  history  when  veterans 
benefit  programs  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved.  The  number  of  veterans 
is  increasing  rapidly.  The  needs  of  vet- 
erans have  never  been  greater  as  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  shockingly  high  veteran 
unemployment  rates  and  the  indicati<ms 
that  substantial  numbers  of  veterans  are 
returning  from  Vietnam  with  serious 
drug  problems.  I,  therefore,  find  it  hard 
to  understand  how  a  reduction  of  effort 
on  b^alf  of  our  veterans  can  be  con- 
templated. And  yet,  such  appears  to  be 
the  case  as  is  shown  by  the  evidence  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  connection  with  the 
medical  program  and  by  other  indica- 
tions such  as  the  pubUcly  announced  de- 
cision to  eliminate  the  highly  success- 
ful direct  lofm  program.  I  Intend  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  prevent  such  cuts  In 
our  veterans  programs  from  being  car- 
ried out,  and  I  will  strongly  support  leg- 
islation which  will  not  Just  maintain 
but  wlU  improve  and  expand  those  pro- 
grams. 

When  the  1972  budget  was  prepared, 
the  administration  proposed  a  $2.5  mil- 
lion cutback  in  the  commimity  service 
programs  authorized  by  the  Older  Amer- 
ican's Act.  The  protests  that  followed 
caused  them  to  reconsider  and,  as  a  re- 
sult the  budget  request  was  increased 
$7.5  million  over  the  amoimt  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1971.  The  budgets  for  some 
programs  really  were  increaised  to  their 
1971  levels  only,  when.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  expanded. 

For  example,  the  foster  grandparent 
program  administered  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Aging  successfully  employs 
more  than  4.200  volunteers  to  work  2 
hours  each  day,  5  days  a  week  in  car- 
ing for  children  in  institutions.  Califor- 
nia has  three  programs  where  over  160 
people  serve.  Participants  talk,  listen, 
read  and  play  with  the  children.  Older 
people  participating  in  the  program  ex- 
perience a  new  vitality  by  being  able  to 
look  forward  to  meaningful  work  each 
day.  As  one  of  the  people  said,  "I  feel 
aUve  once  again  because  I  am  loved  by 
sometme  who  needs  me."  The  budget, 
however,  proposed  to  cutback  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1971  by  reducing  the  ap- 
propriation frcMn  $10.5  million  to  a  mere 
$7.5  million.  The  proposed  reduction  re- 
ceived harsh  criticism  and  the  budget  re- 
quest was  revised  to  the  $10.5  milhon 
level  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971.  This,  of 
course,  would  simply  maintain  status 
quo  and  should  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
$25  million  Congress  has  authorized  for 
this  program.  Concern  for  oiu"  aged  and 
our  children  Is  part  of  our  National  heri- 
tage. Programs  such  as  this  should  not 
be  contracted;  they  should  not  stand 
still;  they  should  be  expanded. 

Sixth.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
aged  and  the  aging  process  along  with  on- 
going studies  need  to  be  centered  in  one 
place  where  they  can  be  coordinated  and 
where  they  will  have  a  spokesman  in  the 
executive  branch  to  plead  their  cause  to 
the  Congress.  Thus,  I  have  cosponsored  a 
bill,  S.  877,  which  Senator  Eagutoh  in- 
troduced. This  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Gerontology  within 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  This  In- 
stitute would  be  the  Nation's  focal  point 


for  biomedical,  social  and  behavioral  re- 
search on  aging  and  on  special  health 
problems  of  aging.  Thus  far  we  know  lit- 
tle about  the  phenomenon  of  aging  but 
an  understanding  of  the  basic  causes  of 
biological  aging  could  conceivably  be  a 
step  toward  retarding  or  arresting  the 
aging  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  an  am- 
bitious program  for  aiding  older  Ameri- 
cans. Yet.  ambitious  as  I  believe  it  Is.  it 
is  only  a  start.  Adoption  of  all  I  have 
proposed  would  point  us  in  the  rt^t  di- 
rection only;  it  would  not  cure  all  of  the 
problems  older  people  face.  When  all  of 
this  is  done,  there  will  still  be  more  to  be 
done.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  this  Con- 
gress meet  its  responsibilities  to  older 
Americans.  Let  the  1970's  be  remembered 
for  enacting  the  landmark  legislation 
that  the  experience  of  the  1960's  showed 
necessary. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  President  Nixcm  has  made 
Great  strides  in  working  toward  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war  his  administration 
inherited. 

Efforts  to  force  the  President  to  capit- 
ulate to  North  Vietnamese  donands 
have  been  ill  conceived.  It  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  for  any  new  efforts  to  be 
made  at  this  time  when  we  haive  new 
evidence  of  progress  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

We  are  progressing  now  on  all  fronts. 
Our  troops  are  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam at  a  rapid  rate,  and  combat  details 
are  about  half  what  they  were  last  year. 
Vietnamese  troops  are  progresBlng  in 
learning  to  take  over  their  own  defense. 
And  in  Paris,  the  North  Vietnamese  at 
long  last  have  at  least  made  a  start  in 
the  right  direction  to  bring  about  some 
acceptable  settlement. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  approve  of  the  President's 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  lucid  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  Dally  Sun  of 
June  25,  1971.  It  contains  some  sensible 
arguments  in  support  of  the  President, 
and  I  believe  that  it  emtwdies  the  senti- 
ment of  the  silent  majority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

EXZaCISK  IN  POLLT 

The  United  States  Senate  seems  deter- 
mined to  try  and  tie  the  hands  of  President 
Nixon  in  his  efforts  to  end  American  Inrolve- 
ment  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Senate,  in  approving  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  added 
a  "national  policy"  declaration  calling  for 
total  U5.  withdrawal  from  Indochina  with- 
in nine  months,  subject  to  release  of  all 
American  prisoners. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Senate 
has  been  seeking  to  approve  establishment 
of  a  firm  withdrawal  date. 

Senator  0«orge  S.  McOovem,  SouUi  Da- 
kota Democrat  and  an  announced  candidate 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
sought  to  have  the  cutofr  date  set  for  Dec. 
31  of  this  year. 

Three  other  measures  involving  definite 
dates  for  withdrawal  have  been  propoaed 
and  defeated  In  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  side  of  Congress,  the  House 
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of  ReprMcntatlTM  htut  on  flv*  occasions  In 
recent  weeks  rejected  tlM  fixing  cd  «  specific 
dste  for  wtthdrmiml. 

McOovem  hu  insisted  be  will  keep  offer- 
ing amendments  seeking  •  firm  wlttadmiml 
date.  This  Is  indeed  an  ezerdse  In  foUy. 

Opponents  of  tbe  cntoff  date  object  to  glT- 
ing  Hanoi  a  deflnlto  date  for  wltbdra««l 
while  they  retain  American  war  prisoners 
and  refuse  to  bargain  for  peace  In  good  faith. 

President  Nixon  has  steadily  reduced  the 
number  of  Americans  Involved  In  Vietnam. 
He  Is  keeping  his  promise  to  end  American 
involvement  in   Southeast    Asia. 

He  has  offered  tbe  North  Vietnamese  an 
honorable  peace  plan,  including  an  immedi- 
ate ceasefire.  But  the  North  VIetiMunese  have 
rejected  such  a  plan. 

It  could  well  be  that  those  advocating  the 
definite  withdrawal  date,  moat  of  whom  are 
Democratic  presidential  hopefuls,  are  seek- 
ing to  make  some  political  hay  from  such  a 
move. 

U  they  let  President  Nixon  end  American 
involvement  In  his  own  way.  they  realise 
It  win  be  politically  advantageous  for  tbe 
Inciunbent  in  the  1973  elections. 

Mr.  Nixon  isn't  playing  politics  with  the 
war,  however.  He  has  obviously  been  work- 
ing on  a  well-planned  program  for  ending 
American  Involvement.  A  main  factor  was  to 
leave  South  Vietnam  so  that  country  could 
defend  Itself. 

Carrying  out  this  project  couldn't  be  done 
overnight.  But  with  each  passing  day,  the 
war  is  becoming  more  a  South  Vietnamese 
war  than  an  American  war. 

The  President  is  meeting  his  timetable. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  him  to  expose  his 
entire  plan  to  the  enemy.  To  do  so  would  be 
foolhardy. 


July  7,  1971 


THE  VIETNAM  ELEC7TIONS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  National  Security  Adviser, 
Mr.  Henry  Kissinger,  recently  completed 
a  2-day  visit  to  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  heartened  to  leam  that  a  sizable 
portion  of  that  visit  was  devoted  to  meet- 
ings between  Mr.  Kissinger  and  a  number 
of  Important  South  Vietnamese  who  do 
not  support  President  Thleu's  bid  for  re- 
election. It  is  especially  significant  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  met  separately  with  the 
two  men  regarded  as  President  Thleu's 
strongest  opponents — Oen.  Duong  Van 
Mlnh  and  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

These  and  other  meetings  with  opposi- 
tion leaders  will  help  to  convey  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  electorate  that  the 
United  States  does  not  oppose  the  can- 
didacy of  Ely  or  Mlnh,  and  is  serious 
about  implanentlng  the  stated  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  in  the  forthcoming 
elections. 

But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  dispel  the  notion  that  a  Thleu  vic- 
tory is  Inevitable  because  the  United 
States  Is  providing  him  with  massive 
campaign  assistance.  This  morning's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  two  other 
opposition  leaders  wtth  whom  Mr.  Kis- 
singer met.  Senator  Vu  Van  Mau  and 
Prof.  Nguyen  Van  Bong,  "said  that  sim- 
ple declarations  that  the  United  States 
would  not  become  involved  and  that  the 
election  must  be  fair  are  InsufBcient." 

Thus  far,  the  administration  has  done 
little  else.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Kissinger's 
visit  results  in  vigorous  and  concrete  ac- 
Uon  to  back  up  our  stated  policy  of  non- 
interference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  Peter  Jay 


and  Peter  Osnos  and  piAlished  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  7.  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko. 
as  f oUows : 

Paix  VnrrHAM  Elxctionb  Nxxosd,  KissiMcn 

Told 

(By  Peter  A.  Jay  and  Peter  Oanoe) 

auGoir,  July  6. — PrealdenUal  adviser  Henry 
Klwilnger  was  told  by  a  prominent  govern- 
ment offlcial  here  yesterday  that  while  se- 
curity in  South  Vietnam  has  markedly  im- 
proved, the  Thleu  administration  "still  does 
not  control  the  people." 

The  observation  was  made  by  Prof.  Nguyen 
Van  Bong,  director  of  the  National  InsUtute 
of  Administration  during  a  half-hour  meet- 
ing with  Kissinger,  which  Bong  recounted 
in  an  interview  today. 

Bong  said  he  told  Kissinger  that  the  "fair- 
ness" of  the  presidential  election  was  "more 
important  to  the  future  of  Vietnam"  than 
whether  President  Thleu  or  his  main  oi)po- 
nent.  Oen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Mlnh  Is  the 
winner. 

KISSUrCXB     PLXDOX 

"What  Vietnam  needs  moet  is  a  leader," 
Bong  said,  "genuinely  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple," In  order  to  instiU  greater  faith  in  the 
central  government  in  the  political  struggle 
with  the  Communists. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  election,  Bong 
said  Kissinger  told  him.  the  United  States 
will  not  "desert"  South  Vietnam,  either 
mllltarUy  or  economically.  e^>ecially  after 
investing  60,000  lives  In  its  defense. 

Bong  was  one  of  five  leading  South  Viet- 
namese that  Kissinger  saw  yesterday,  before 
leaving  on  the  next  leg  of  his  around-the- 
world.  fact-finding  trip.  Others  were  Vice 
President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Oen.  Mlnh.  senate 
president  Nguyen  Van  Huyen  and  Sen.  Vu 
Van  BCau. 

Mau.  leader  of  the  Buddhist  slate  that  came 
In  first  in  last  August's  senate  election,  re- 
fused to  discuss  details  of  his  conversation 
with  Kissinger,  but  freely  aired  his  views  on 
the  election — presumably  that  main  topic 
covered  during  the  session. 

KAIK    PtOBlXlf 

He  said  he  was  very  worried  about  the 
fairness  of  the  contest  In  light  of  President 
TTileu's  handling  of  campaign  preparations 
thus  far.  There  is  a  "general  feeling"  among 
the  people,  he  said,  that  regardless  of  how 
they  vote,  Thleu  will  be  the  winner. 

Ka pi  easing  a  view  much  like  Bong's,  he 
said  that  with  improved  security  country- 
wide, the  main  problem  now  is  to  assure 
"true  representaUon"  of  the  people  Because 
they  remain  "indifferent  to  government  ac- 
tlvitiee." 

Bong,  42.  is  one  of  the  most  respected  polit- 
ical intellectuals  in  Vietnam.  He  Is  consid- 
ered a  mild  critic  of  the  administration  he 
works  for.  &(au.  67.  is  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  government  and  a  staunch  Mlnh  backer. 

Kissinger's  meeting  with  tbe  two  were 
clearly  Intended  to  show  American  Interest 
in  the  vierwa  of  moderate  opponents  of  the 
government,  particularly  concerning  the 
election.  Bong  said  Kissinger  emphasized  the 
American  commitment  to  a  fair  election. 

Doubtless  Kissinger  made  the  same  point 
in  a  a-bour  meeting  Simday  with  Thleu. 

VTKTCONO   TRSKAT 

Neither  Bong  nor  Mau  believes  that  North 
Vietnamese  military  action  is  as  great  a 
threat  in  the  coming  months  of  US  wlth- 
dr»wal  as  VIetcong  proselytizing,  political  in- 
filtration and  guerrilla  activity. 

CalUng  up  a  basic,  but  often  forgotten 
maxim  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Bong  said  se- 
curity Is  only  the  first  step  in  pacification. 
"The  next  step."  he  said.  "Is  political,"  bring- 
ing the  people  into  a  governmental  system 
in  which  they  can  genuinely  participate. 


Discussing  the  role  of  the  Americans  in 
the  elections,  both  Bong  and  Mau  said  that 
simple  declarations  that  the  U.S.  would  not 
become  involved  and  the  election  must  be 
fair  are  Insufflcient. 

"The  Americans  must  do  more,"  said  Mau, 
but  he  declined  to  say  what.  Asked  If  Kis- 
singer's trip  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, Mau  replied.  "I  hope  so  ...  it  was  not 
a  pleasure  trip." 

"The  people."  said  Bong,  "are  more  inter- 
ested in  local  politics  than  whether  Thleu  or 
Mlnh  is  elected.  On  national  poUtlcs  the  only 
Issues  are  peace  and  war." 

He  said  that  one  way  the  government 
might  Increase  Its  Influence  with  the  people 
would  be  for  the  armed  forces  to  "give  up  Its 
dominant  role  in  local  administration.  Dis- 
trict and  province  chiefs  are  military  offi- 
cers. They  are  frequently  unpopular  with  the 
people  they  govern  and  there  are  countless 
reports  of  corruption. 

BLxcnoN  or  paovnfCEs 

Vietnam's  constitution  provides  for  elected 
province  chiefs  beginning  next  year,  but 
Thleu  is  expected  to  Invoke  other  provisions 
to  delay  the  change. 

Both  Mlnh  and  Ky  have  accused  Thleu  of 
preparing  to  rig  the  election  by  leaning 
heavily  on  his  appointed  province  chiefs  to 
line  up  support  for  the  president.  American 
officials  are  known  to  be  concerned  that  the 
two  candidates  might  drop  out  (Ky  may  not 
get  on  the  ballot  at  all)  and  leave  Thleu  in 
an  embarrassing  one-man  race. 

Mau,  who  was  interviewed  at  hU  Saigon 
home,  said  Thleu  was  preparing  for  that 
eventuaUty  by  pressuring  legislators  and 
provincial  councillors  to  sign  blank  endorse- 
ments which  the  president  could  use  him- 
self or  turn  over  to  a  band-picked  opponent 
If  the  others  drop  out. 

Although  Kissinger's  discussions  probably 
focused  on  the  presidential  race.  Bong  and 
Mau  said  that  for  many  Vietnamese  the 
lower  house  elections  in  August  bad  consid- 
erably more  meaning. 


DEATH  OP  ADMIRAL  AND  FORMER 
SENATOR  THOMAS  C.  HART 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  remaiicable 
man.  a  man  almost  50  years  my  senior 
whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  as  a 
friend. 

I  speak  of  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart,  who 
died  last  Sunday  at  the  age  of  94.  He 
served  and  loved  this  coimtry  as  few  have 
served  and  loved  her  during  a  career 
which  Included  52  years  In  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  two  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  a  midshipman,  he  saw  his  first  duty 
at  sea  on  the  sailing  frigate  ConafeZ7a«on, 
and  his  final  command  was  of  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  a  fleet  which  his  wisdom  tind  fore- 
sight saved  from  disaster  In  the  after- 
math of  Pearl  Harbor.  Following  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Navy  In  1945,  he  was 
a{HX>inted  to  fill  out  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Senator  Francis  T. 
Maloney,  of  Connecticut. 

The  chronicle  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  Is  contained  In  the  obituaries 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusl(»i  of  these  re- 
marks. But  however  great  his  accom- 
plishments, he  will  live  on  in  the  memory 
of  those  of  us  who  have  come  to  know 
the  Admiral  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  his  retirement,  not  so  much  for 
his  service  to  the  Nation  as  for  his  special 
qualities  as  a  human  being.  He  will  live 
on  In  our  memories  because  of  his  recti- 
tude and  principle  and  wit,  and  because 
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of  the  Intense  Interest  in  community  and 
country  which  together  had  made  him 
so  su])erb  an  example  of  the  best  that 
America  has  produced. 

It  was  typical  of  the  man  that  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope,  during  his  final  illness, 
that  he  might  live  until  the  anniversary 
of  America's  Independence.  It  is  typical  of 
his  command  of  events  that  he  held  on 
to  life  until  a  few  minutes  after  midnight 
on  July  4,  1971.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  July  5,  1971] 
Adam.  THoaua  C.  Habt  Is  Dkad  at  94 

Shaxon,  Conn.,  July  4. — Adm.  Thomas  C. 
Hart,  UJ3.N.  retired.  Commander  in  Chief  of 
tbe  Asiatic  Fleet  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  a  former  United  States  Senator,  died  to- 
day in  his  home  at  the  age  of  94. 
(By  Parnsworth  Fowls) 

Admiral  Hart,  who  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1893  and  retired  in 
1946  to  serve  for  two  years  as  an  appointed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  filling  a  vacancy, 
was  one  of  the  senior  commanders  in  World 
War  n. 

He  was  sent  to  Shanghai  In  1939  to  take 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1B41.  braced  his  small  force  for  the 
Japanese  onslaught  on  the  Philippines,  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  Malaya.  Called  to  Washing- 
ton In  February,  1943,  he  resumed  a  seat  he 
had  held  on  the  Navy's  Oeneral  Board  and 
was  entrusted  with  compUlng  the  Navy's  re- 
port on  tbe  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  that  had 
beset  leas  vigilant  oommaaders  at  tbe 
Hawaiian  baae. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  aerial  attack 
on  Dec.  7,  1941,  Admiral  Hart,  without  con- 
sulting Washington,  had  ordered  his  PBY-2 
(Catallna)  long-range  flying  boats  to  main- 
tain a  discreet  surveillance  on  Camranh  Bay 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Vietnam. 

They  found  a  massing  of  Japanese  vessels 
in  that  anchorage  as  a  portent  of  Japanese 
readiness  to  strike  south.  Admiral  Hart 
relayed  this  to  Washington  and  felt  no  great 
surprise  when  Washington  sent  a  "war  warn- 
ing" message  calling  for  "defensive  deploy- 
ment" to  him  and  to  the  Paclflc  Fleet  com- 
mander at  Pearl  Harbor  a  day  or  two  later. 

isstrxD  attack  order 

Before  tbe  week-long  battle  of  the  Macassar 
Straits,  Admiral  Hart  issued  an  order  to 
attack  that  said  "no  vessel  wlU  leave  the 
scene  of  action  until  it  Is  sunk  or  its  ammu- 
nition is  exhausted." 

On  his  return.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  added  a  second  gold  star  to  his  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  The  citation 
praised  the  admiral's  "sound  Judgment  and 
marked  reaourcefulnesa  In  dealing  with  the 
difficult  military  and  diplomatic  situation"  on 
the  eve  of  conflict,  and  for  handling  his  fleet 
as  well  as  could  be  done  in  ccMnbat. 

Bom  in  Davidson,  Mich.,  on  Jime  13,  1877. 
be  was  finishing  bis  second  year  at  Flint 
High  School  when  he  learned  that  a  com- 
petitive examination  for  a  Naval  Academy 
appointment  was  being  arranged  by  bis  Rep- 
resentative. He  took  the  exam,  came  out  first, 
and  then,  though  Just  16,  passed  the  entrance 
examinations   by   cramstudying. 

As  a  midshipman  he  was  coxswain  of  crew, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  getting  his  flrst  taste 
of  deep-aea  sailing  on  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, a  sister -ship  of  the  Constitution. 

graduated    in    18*7 

He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1897,  which 
included  such  future  admirals  as  Henry  E. 
Yamell,  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  and  WUllam  D. 
Leahy. 


The  young  ofllcer  had  his  first  taste  of  com- 
bat In  the  ^anlsh-American  War,  on  the 
battleship  Massachusetts  and  the  ex -yacht 
Vixen.  He  ran  messages  from  Navy  to  Army 
headquarters  and  occasionally  accompanied 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  tbe  Rough  Rider 
regiment  when  the  future  President  came  to 
the  Vixen  in  search  of  good  dinner  in  the 
officers'  mess. 

In  World  War  I,  Admiral  Hart  commanded 
subnuirlne  units  In  British  and  Azores  wa- 
ters, emerging  a  captain  with  his  first  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  His  work  with  sub- 
marine forces  was  credited  with  "making 
them  tick  "  in  World  War  n. 

He  commanded  the  battleship  Mississippi 
for  two  years,  but  later,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  turned  down  an  invitation  to  command 
the  Navy's  battleshipw,  a  prize  poet  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  in  favor  of  the  challenge  of 
tbe  more  lightly  armed  but  speedier  heavy 
cruisers. 

Shore  duties  between  wars  included  Naval 
War  College  and  the  course  at  tbe  Army  War 
College,  where  be  spent  a  second  year  by 
Army  request  as  an  Instructor  in  amphibious 
war.  From  1931  to  1934  he  returned  to  An- 
napolis as  Superintendent.  Cadets  of  those 
years  remember  him  as  strict  but  fair,  and 
that  be  made  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  cur- 
riculum. 

His  flrst  tour  on  tbe  Navy's  Oeneral  Board 
was  from  1936  to  1939,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  with  tbe  four  stars  of  a  full  ad- 
miral to  command  tbe  Asiatic  Fleet,  of  which 
he  said:  "All  my  ships  were  old  enough  to 
vote." 

Reading  the  signs  of  coming  conflict,  he 
moved  bis  headquarters  to  Manila.  He  was 
credited  with  dispositions  that  saved  all  his 
surface  shlpts  and  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
merchant  vessels  in  tbe  initial  Japanese  at- 
tack. 

In  February,  1943,  he  was  ordered  home, 
turning  over  command  of  his  fleet  to  the 
Netherlands  commander  of  the  Allied  fleet. 
Though  a  year  overdue  for  retirement,  he  was 
immediately  recalled  to  active  duty  and  a 
seat  on  the  Oeneral  Board,  while  Congress 
voted  him  permanent  four -star  rank. 

One  of  his  wartime  duties  was  to  collect 
depositions  for  the  Navy's  Inquiry  into  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  before  memories  faded. 
For  this,  he  traveled  extensively  through  the 
combat  theaters  and  also  spoke  and  wrote  at 
home  to  publicize  the  Navy's  war  effort. 
Admiral  Hart  had  made  the  King  house  a 
historic  mansion  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  his  family 
home  since  1934.  In  February,  1946,  he  ac- 
cepted appointment  by  Oov.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  a  Republican,  as  Senator  to  flll  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Francis  T. 
Maloney.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  stepped 
down  from  the  Oeneral  Board. 

As  a  RepubUcan  Senator  he  maintained 
that  he  was  not  a  Navy  spokesman  and  subse- 
quently declined  service  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  although  he  later  agreed  to  serve 
on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  after  being 
assured  that  the  Army  would  welcome  his 
presence. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  merger  of  the 
armed  services  into  a  single  Department  of 
Defense.  He  contended  that  a  separate  Air 
PcTce  would  combine  with  the  Army  to  di- 
minish the  Navy's  role — and  he  also  thought 
that  the  combination  of  air  and  surface  forces 
in  a  single  branch,  as  in  the  Navy,  was  more 
effective  mllltarUy  than  their  8epara;tlon. 

In  October,  1947,  he  warned  that  Korea 
probably  would  become  the  17th  Soviet  Re- 
public. "A  Sovletlzed  Eastern  Asia,"  he  said, 
"Is  fully  as  menacing  to  us  as  would  be  a  So- 
vletized  Western  Europe,  and  the  probability 
that  it  may  happen  is  decidedly  greater." 

He  regretted  In  the  Ught  of  later  events 
that  the  United  States  had  sought  Russian 
enirance  Into  the  wax  against  Japan,  saying 
that  "Japan's  China  army  gave  up,  tbe  Rus- 


sian troops  were  not  needed  at  all  and  tbe 
estln^te  was  all  wrong." 

Admiral  Hart  is  survived  by  his  widow,  tbe 
former  Caroline  Brownaon,  daughter  of  an 
admiral;  a  son,  Roswell  R.  of  Sbaron;  3 
daughters,  Mrs.  LaVeme  Baldwin  of  Taconlc, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Dana  Bergh  of  Rochester,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre  Jr.  of  Waahnlgton;  IS 
grandchildren  and  a  great  grandchild. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  6,  ItWl] 

Thomas   Hast,   Asmhai.,   Senator,   Dns 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart,  short,  peppery  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  who  later 
served  two  years  as  a  senator  from  Con- 
necticut, died  yesterday  at  his  farm  in 
Sharon,  Conn.  He  was  94. 

An  1897  graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
the  four-star  admiral  aaUed  on  square-rigged 
ships,  fought  in  the  Spimish-Amerlcan  War 
on  the  battleship  Massachusetts  and  com- 
manded submarines  in  European  waters  in 
World  War  I. 

An  instructor  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
tbe  19308,  be  became  iU  superintendent  In 
1931.  He  established  the  academy's  econom- 
ics department  and  placed  increased  em- 
phasis on  physical  fitness — Including  horse- 
back riding.  An  enthusiastic  horseman,  he 
brought  in  his  own  saddle  honea  to  replace 
the  academy's  aging  plugs. 

Despite  the  country's  losses  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Adm.  Hart  was  praised  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  handUng  the  situ- 
ation "In  a  manner  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired."  Stationed  In  Manila  at  the  time, 
Adm.  Hart  had  transferred  many  of  the 
fleet's  larger  ships  to  Australia  prior  to 
Dec.  7,  1941,  and  evacuated  the  remaining 
warships  and  even  merchant  ships  from  the 
PbiUppines  without  loss  once  the  war  bad 
begun. 

Tbe  son  of  a  Michigan  lumberman,  be  took 
the  Annapolis  entrance  exams  at  the  age 
of  15  and  became  the  youngest  and  one  of 
the  smallest  members  of  his  claaa.  Though 
only  5  foot-6  and  weighing  only  140  pounds, 
he  was  right  end  in  the  academy's  footbaU 
team.  He  graduated  13th  in  bis  class. 

Considered  somewhat  of  a  submariner 
throughout  his  career,  his  favorite  award 
came  from  men  In  the  World  War  II  sub- 
marine service  for  "pioneering  the  develop- 
ment and  preparation  which  made  them  (tbe 
subnuulnes)  tick  during  World  War  n." 

Though  a  strong  proponent  of  a  unified 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  command  as  a 
necessity  for  victory  against  the  J^)anese  in 
the  Paclflc,  Adm.  Hart  In  his  time  had  been 
tough  on  aviators.  When  commanding  the 
battleship  Mississippi  In  1936  he  chewed  out 
one  reporting  airman:  "We've  got  too  many 
goddamned  aviators  aboard  this  ship  already. 
Why  I  can  take  you  up  on  my  quarter  deck 
and  show  you  oil  marks  where  the  aviators 
have  spilled  oil  .  .  .  you  aviators  are  Just  not 
seamen!" 

An  example  of  his  uncompromising  orders 
came  during  the  battle  of  Msrassar  Strait  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Philippines:  "Sub- 
marines and  surface  ships  will  attack  tbe 
enemy  and  no  vessel  will  leave  the  scene  of 
action  until  it  is  sunk  or  aU  its  ammunition 
exhausted."  The  week-long  battle  coat  the 
Japanese  almost  40  ships. 

One  of  the  Investigators  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
tragedy,  and  the  country's  entrance  Into 
World  War  n.  Adm.  Hart  later  said  "all  In 
all  .  .  .  America  has  gone  to  war  well."  He 
made  few  bones  about  the  Navy's  condition 
at  the  Stan  of  the  war.  however.  "I  used  to 
say.  when  asked  about  it.  that  all  my  ships 
were  old  enough  to  vote." 

Adm.  Hart  married  Caroline  Brownson, 
daughter  of  former  Naval  Academy  Superin- 
tendent Rear  Adm.  Willard  Brownson,  and 
his  Sharon,  Conn.,  farm  has  been  the  Brown- 
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sona'  AncMtnU  home  •lnc«  It  wu  bougbt 
from  »  memtier  of  Oeorgc  Waahlngtad'a  cteff 
In  1790. 

In  1M6,  «tiile  nttrwl  and  Mrrlnc  on  ttie 
genenl  tMud,  the  Nmvy's  senior  MtrlMry 
group,  he  wms  appointed  to  Oil  the  unaxplrad 
term  of  the  Ute  Sen.  Prancla  T.  Ifftloney.  a 
Democrat,  by  Connectlcut'a  RepubUoui  Gk>T. 
Baymond  Baldwin.  He  called  hlmaeU  an  Indre- 
pendent  but  iqxm  entering  the  Senate,  ^ild, 
"There  aeems  to  be  more  room  on  the  Re- 
publican aide  ....  and  I  wlU  alt  on  that 
aide."  He  declined  to  run  tat  election. 

Bealdea  hl«  wife,  he  ts  aurrlved  by  a  eon 
Roawell.  of  Sharon,  three  daughteiB.  lira. 
Prancla  B.  Sayre,  wife  of  the  dean  of  Waah- 
ington  Cstbedral,  Mra.  Dana  Bergb  of  Roebaa- 
ter.  N.T..  and  laabeUa  Baldwin,  of  Taconlc 
Oonn. 


ADEQUACY    OP   AIR   PASSENGER 
SERVICE  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidextt,  the  Ala- 
bama LegialaAure  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  petitioD8  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  conaisteDt  with  Its  re- 
spoDslblllty  for  the  encouragement  and 
development  of  clvU  aviation,  to  explore 
the  adequacy  of  current  scheduled  air 
passenger  service  into  and  out  of  the 
major  cities  of  Alatuima. 

The  resolution  solicits  the  assistance 
of  members  of  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation  in  effecting  such  an 
investigation.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  to  Join  in 
this  most  deserving  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ex- 
amines this  problem,  it  will  conclude  that 
additional  scheduled  flights  are  needed 
to  service  a  rapidly  expanding  Alabama 
economy  and  growing  populatians  in  our 
major  cities. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Alaibama  is 
on  the  move.  It  is  rich  in  imtapped  nat- 
ural resources;  it  has  a  vast  and  growing 
system  of  highway  and  river  tran8P(»ta- 
tion;  prosperous  economic  institutions; 
an  enviable  labor  supply  of  hardworking, 
conscientious  citizens;  it  is  blessed  with 
imaginative,  aggressive,  future  oriented 
leaders  in  economic,  civic,  and  political 
affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  Alabama 
is  rich  in  promise.  Air  transportaitlan 
must  keep  pace  with  the  tempo  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  commend  the  Alabama 
Legislature  fdr  its  initiative  in  calling 
upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  adequacy  of  air- 
line services  currently  available  to  the 
citizens  of  our  great  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Alabama  State  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  28.  authored  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Senator  Doug  Cook,  of  Jefferson 
County,  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  cm  June  15,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Skmatk  or  Alabama  RaaoLunoiT  38 
assoLunoN  to  pmnoM  fo«  an  tKVKmoATioif 

or  An  TBAVXI.  IK  ArUBAMA 

Wbereaa  there  exlBts  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  air 
trsTellQg  cltlzena  of  this  State,  an  Inade- 
quate air  transportation  aerrlce  in  and  out 
of  the  major  cities  of  Alabama,  and; 

Whereaa.  moat  exlatlng  acbedulea  to  major 


dtles  without  the  State  require  the  travel- 
ing pubUc  to  endure  InconTenlent  and  time 
nonaiiining  routing  tlirough  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
and; 

Wbereaa.  the  nature  of  air  service  is  bo 
regulated  to  provide  aervlce  where  the  need 
•xlata  and  not  determined  altogether  by  the 
economic  justlflcatlon  of  each  flight,  and; 

Whereaa.  the  people  of  Alabama  are  en- 
titled to  adequate  serrice  In  and  out  of 
the  State  under  the  supervlston  and  control 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  and; 

Wbereaa.  the  scheduled  air  service  should 
be  ttacvougtaly  examined  by  Federal  officials 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  service  In  and 
out  of  the  major  cities  of  Alabama  aa  pres- 
enUy  served  by  the  regularly  scheduled  air- 
lines. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolved.  that  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama,  both  Houses  thereof 
concurring,  does  hereby  petition  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  scheduled  air 
aervlce  In  and  out  of  the  cities  of  Alabama  to 
Include: 

( 1 )  frequency  of  direct  and  Indirect  flights 
by  existing  air  lines. 

(2)  the  poaalble  need  for  additional  service 
vU  non-cxlstent  routes  of  present  carriers 

(3)  the  possible  need  for  additional  carriers 
to  estabilah  oonniecUons  in  Birmingham, 
Huntavllle,  Montgomery  and  Mobile. 

(4)  the  poaalble  need  for  additional  service 
through  any  method  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Alabama 
Attorney  General  Join  in  thle  petition  to  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  an  Investigation 
Into  the  apparent  discrimination  of  Ala- 
bama citizens  by  the  regulated  air  carriers 
presently  serving  the  State;  and 

Be  it  further  resolveds  that  the  Alabama 
Congressional  and  Senatorial  Delegations  are 
also  hereby  asked  to  Join  in  this  petition  on 
behalf  of  Alabama  cltlzeni.  and; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Governor 
of  Alabama  be  asked  to  Join  In  this  petition 
by  virtue  of  his  signature  to  this  Resolution 
and  any  other  means  he  so  chooses,  and; 

Be  It  further  reaolved,  that  if  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  in  lU  best  Judgment,  does 
initiate  an  Inveeagatloti  into  the  number 
of  schedules,  frequency  of  schedules,  the 
number  of  carriers,  and  the  present  origin 
and  destination  of  all  flights,  that  such  in- 
vestigation should  include  oral  hearings  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  the  State  desiring  to 
be  heard  before  making  any  final  dertermlna- 
tlon,  and; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  mall  a  certified  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Alabama  Congressional  and  Senatorial  De- 
legation, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true, 
correct  and  accurate  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  38  by  Mr.  Cook,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  on  June  18,  1971. 

MCDOWZLL  LdKX. 

Secretary  of  Senate. 


S.  18«6— THE  JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFI- 
CATION ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  17 
of  this  year  I  introduced  8.  1886,  the  Ju- 
dicial Disqualification  Act  of  1971.  That 
bill  would  revise  section  455  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  define  with 
greater  precision  those  instances  in  which 
a  Federal  Judge  ought  to  disqualify  him- 
self from  participation  in  a  case. 

The  basic  principle  of  my  bill  is  that  a 
Judge  should  not  only  avoid  impropriety 
but  also  the  appearance  of  impropriety, 
as  Is  now  required  by  Canon  4  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Canons  of 


Judicial  ETthics.  My  proposed  revision  of 
section  455  eliminates  the  "substantial 
interest"  language  and  clarifies  the  type 
of  interest  requiring  disquallflcatioD. 
The  rule  Is  clear  and  simple.  The  bill  pre- 
cludes participation  by  a  Judge  in  a  case 
if  he  holds  any  stock — even  a  single 
share — in  a  corporate  party,  or  any  cor- 
poration substantially  related  to  a  cor- 
porate party.  It  also  precludes  sitting  If 
the  Judge  is  a  director  or  holds  any  other 
oCBce  in  such  a  corporation. 

The  second  section  of  S.  1886  deals 
with  section  144  of  tiUe  28,  which  in- 
volves disqualification  for  Mas  or  preju- 
dice. When  a  motion  to  disqmJify  for 
prejudice  of  bias  is  made,  a  party  is  often 
dismayed  to  leam  that  under  section  144 
the  Judge  himself  determines  whether 
the  allegations  are  sufficient.  Surely  liti- 
gants who  believe  that  they  cannot  get 
a  fair  trial  before  a  particular  Judge 
should  not  have  to  convince  the  very 
same  judge  of  his  bias. 

The  Judicial  DisquaUfication  Act  of 
1971  would  create  a  right  in  a  litigant  to 
one  peremptory  challenge  of  a  trial  Judge 
assigned  to  hear  his  case,  adc^ting  a  dis- 
qualification provision  now  employed  in 
California  and  a  number  of  other  States. 
Under  such  a  provision  a  Judge  is  dis- 
qualified upcm  the  filing  of  an  affidavit 
alleging  bias  or  prejudice  and  signed  by 
the  party  or  by  his  lawyer.  The  disquali- 
fied Judge  is  left  with  no  c^Ttion  except 
to  determine  whether  the  application  has 
been  timely  made.  The  affidavit  must  be 
filed  before  any  discretionary  matter  has 
been  presented  to  the  judge.  Each  side 
is  restricted  to  one  challenge,  in  order 
to  avoid  abuse  in  cases  where  one  of  the 
parties  simply  wants  to  create  delays  or 
to  avoid  trial  altogether. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
sound  bill  and  a  nwessary  one.  In  order 
that  Senators  might  have  more  informa- 
tion both  about  the  need  for  change  in 
our  judicial  disqualification  laws  and 
also  about  this  bill — and  the  alternatives 
to  this  bill — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Disqualification 
of  Judges :  In  Support  of  the  Bayh  Bill," 
written  by  John  P.  Prank,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Frank  has  long  been  acknowledged 
as  one  of  this  country's  experts  in  the 
law  of  Judicial  dlsqualificatirai.  He  wrote 
the  pioneering  work  in  the  field,  entitled 
"Disqualification  of  Judges,"  58  Yale  L.J. 
605  (1947),  and  was  asked  to  testify  on 
the  subject  as  an  expert  witness  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Frank's  article  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

DisQUAuricATiON  or  JxTDCEs:  In  Sufpoet  or 
THE  Bath  Bux 

(By  John  P.  Prank* t) 

The  defeat  of  Judge  Clement  Haynswortb, 
Jr..  for  the  Supreme  Court  demonstrates  that 
the  federal  law  of  dlsquallfloatlon  of  Judges 
needs  to  be  rewritten.  As  Justice  Blackmun 
said  of  a  shift  in  his  own  personal  dlsquall- 
floatlon practice,  "The  tlmee  have  changed."  ' 

John  Marshall  heard  Marhury  v.  Madiaon 


Footnotea  at  end  of  article. 
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although  the  substance  of  the  case  Involved 
problems  arising  from  his  own  failure  to  de- 
liver papers  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
In  the  Madison  administration.  Justices 
Byron  White  and  Thurgood  Marshall,  former 
Deputy  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, never  bear  cases  involving  matters  with 
which  they  dealt  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  difference  is  not  in  the  character  of 
the  Justices,  but  in  the  governing  law  and 
the  changed  attitudes  of  recent  tmes.  In 
Marshall's  day.  the  law  of  disqualification 
was  governed  by  two  maxims  from  the  ssiges. 
Ooke,  In  the  most  famous  rubric  of  the  law 
of  disqualification,  had  said,  "allquls  non 
debet  esse  judex  In  propria  causa,"  or  no  man 
shall  be  a  Judge  in  bis  own  case.-  Blackstone 
had  reduced  this  to  a  straight  matter  of 
pocketbook  interest  by  excluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  disqualification  for  bias  or  prej- 
udice or  relationship,  "for  the  law  will  not 
suppose  the  possibility  of  bias  or  favor  in  a 
judge." ' 

The  nineteenth  century  changed  the  rules 
of  the  game.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
pecuniary  interest  was  the  only  ground  of 
disqualification.  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
bias  and  relationship  had  been  added;  for 
a  strong  suggestion  of  bias  arises  from  re- 
lationship. The  Judge  may  be  so  related  to  a 
party  or  an  attorney  that  he  Is  either  actually 
partial  or  appears  to  be.  Quite  aside  from  re- 
lationship, the  judge's  former  career  may 
preclude  a  fair  approach  to  the  case.  The 
case  may  have  been  in  his  firm  and  he  may 
have  worked  on  It  before  he  went  to  the 
bench.  Whether  it  was  or  not,  the  party  may 
he  a  former  client  with  whom  he  has  had  a 
very  close  association.  It  may  Involve  some 
matter  with  which  he  was  directly  and  per- 
sonally Involved  when  he  was  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  In  any  of 
these  Instances,  he  may  lack  a  free  mind  All 
of  these,  with  refinements  which  we  may  put 
aside  for  the  moment,  have  become  grounds 
for  disqualification  since  Marshall's  time. 

Inevitably,  judicial  virtue  Is  a  mix  of  ethics 
and  convenience  It  draws  upon  the  grand 
magniloquence  of  Lord  Coke  and  the  Due 
Process  clause.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
school  must  keep;  someone  had  to  decide  the 
cases.  The  reluctance  to  sit  must  be  balanced 
by  the  principle  of  necessity,  so  that,  for  ex- 
ample. Chancellor  Kent  sat  in  his  brother-in- 
law's  case  because  there  was  no  alternative 
way  of  deciding  the  matter  anywhere.* 

This  balance  has  a  practical  application  In 
the  federal  system.  In  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  number  of  federal  judges  has  radically 
expanded.  Only  a  few  states  now  have  but 
one  federal  judge,  and  the  larger  cities  have 
such  Judges  by  the  squadron.  Only  one  court 
of  appeals  Is  limited  to  three  judges.  In  the 
larger  circuits,  the  chambers  line  the  halls. 
The  result  both  can  and  should  be  that  the 
standard  of  disqualification  goes  up:  it  is  so 
easy  to  put  someone  else  on  the  case. 

But  in  the  Supreme  Court,  this  is  not  true; 
the  number  Is  fixed  and  there  are  no  substi- 
tutes If  even  one  disqualifies,  it  may  be  im- 
possible as  a  practical  matter  to  reach  a  decl- 
.slon  If  four  disqualify,  decision  Is  legally  im- 
possible' Instances  of  complete  Inability  to 
decide  for  lack  of  a  quorum  have  occurred.  To 
avoid  one  such  lack  of  a  quorum,  after  first 
disqualifying  himself  In  the  leading  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  case.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  withdrew  his  dlsqualiflcatlon  so 
that  the  case  could  be  decided  •  Undoubtedly 
because  of  the  limit  on  the  number  of  Jus- 
tices, the  Supreme  Coiu-t  JusUces  have  not 
disqualified  casually.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  disqualification  is  clear,  out  they  go. 

THE    GENERAL    LAW    OP    DISQDALinCATION 

Disqualification  Is  a  term  generally  applied 
to  the  process  or  result  by  which  a  Judge  dis- 
engages from  participation   In  a  particular 


fo<  cnotes  at  end  ol  article. 


case  which  he  would  otherwise  hear.  There  Is 
a  technical  distinction  between  disqualifica- 
tion or  exclusion  by  force  of  law,  and  recusa- 
tion, or  withdrawal  at  the  judge's  discretion, 
but  the  latter  term  is  now  largely  obecdete, 
and  I  put  It  aside.'  There  are  two  sources  of 
the  law  of  dlsqualiflcatlon.  the  common  law 
Emd  the  statutes.  But  these  are  to  some  ex- 
tent overlaid  by  the  constitutional  conception 
of  due  process.  That  is  to  say.  some  kinds  of 
disqualification  were  so  absolutely  basic  that 
Justice  would  be  altogether  denied  If  a  Judge 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  a  case.  This 
amounts  to  what  might  be  regarded  as  the 
inner  core  of  disqualification.  Surrounding 
that  Inner  core  are  the  group  of  further  re- 
strictions which  are  not  constitutional,  but 
are  simply  refinements. 

Interest  in  the  proceeding.  Illustrative  of 
the  constitutional  inner  core  of  the  law  of 
disqualification  is  the  famous  case  of  Dr. 
Bonham.'  In  which  Lord  Coke  said  that  not 
even  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  allow  a  judge 
to  retain  a  fine  which  he  levies.  The  case 
Illustrates  the  axiom  that  "No  man  shall  be 
a  Judge  m  his  own  case."  *  The  Bonham  prin- 
ciple was  followed  In  1927,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  Judge  could  not  hear  a 
case  in  which  he  received  a  portion  of  the 
fine  which  he  imposed. ■"  The  guiding  due 
process  principle  was  more  recently  restated 
by  the  Supreme  Court : 

"A  fair  trial  In  a  fair  tribunal  Is  a  basic 
requirement  of  due  process.  .  .  To  this  end 
no  man  can  be  a  Judge  in  his  own  case  and 
no  man  Is  permitted  to  try  cases  where  he 
has  an  Interest  In  the  outcome."  " 

The  Justices  apply  the  same  standard  to 
themselves.  What  appears  to  be  the  first  case 
of  disqualification  for  Interest  Is  Livingston 
&  Gilchrist  v.  Maryland  Insurance  Company, 
which  Involved  the  financial  interest  of  some- 
one referred  to  as  B.  Livingston  of  New  York. 
Justice  Brockholst  Livingston  Is  recorded  as 
absent  from  the  decision.'-  In  Fairfax's  De- 
visee V.  Hunter's  Lessee,  decided  the  same 
year,  Marshall,  who  had  an  Interest  In  the 
land,  was  also  "absent." "  Chief  Justice 
White,  as  a  recipient  of  a  sugar  bounty,  dis- 
qualified In  a  case  Involving  that  Interest." 

No  one  doubts  the  principle  of  disqualifica- 
tion for  direct  interest,  although  there  may 
be  a  problem  as  to  how  the  principle  Is  ap- 
plied. The  possibility  of  an  accidental  devia- 
tion, as  In  the  case  of  Judge  Haynsworth  dis- 
cussed elsewhere  in  this  essay,  is  perfectly 
real  Some  Justices  are  wealthy  men,  with 
wide  holdings.  The  list  of  parties  may  be  long. 
The  designation  "et  al.,"  though  short.  Is  a 
cloak  large  enough  to  cover  twenty  or  more 
parties  In  a  mortgage  foreclosure.  Equally 
troublesome  Is  the  problem  on  the  horizon 
which  results  from  holding  companies  or  cor- 
porate affiliations  through  conglomerates. 
There  Is  nothing  published  on  the  practices 
of  the  Justices  where  a  Justice  may  own  a 
small  amount  of  stock  in  a  company  which 
m  turn  own  stock  in  a  party,  or  where  any 
of  the  other  possible  corporate  permutations 
exist.  I  believe  that  there  Is  dlsqualiflcatlon 
In  those  cases  although.  Inevitably,  there 
must  be  error  where  the  Justice  simply  does 
not  know.  Prior  to  1948,  there  was  no  federal 
statute  which  laid  down  any  disqualification 
requirements  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  statutes  then  in  existence  were  re- 
stricted to  district  judges,  though  the 
practice  at  the  Supreme  Court  was  for  the 
Justices  largely  to  apply  to  themselves  the 
same  standsu-ds  as  existed  In  the  statutes'" 
The  current  statute,  as  adopted  In  1948.  does 
apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  to  the 
lower  courts,  requiring  the  Justices  to  dis- 
qualify In  the  case  of  "a  substantial  inter- 
est." '"  Nothing  Is  written  as  to  how  the  Jus- 
tices have  applied  the  concept  of  "substan- 
tial" to  themselves,  but  I  believe  that  they 
have  disqualified  where  they  have  felt  that 
•h'  ■  ;isd  any  Interest  at  all. 

Relationship  to  a  party  or  counej    Rela- 


tionship makes  so  well -accepted  a  conflict  of 
Interest  that  It  is  a  standard  ground  of  dls- 
qualiflcatlon. If  the  relationship  is  lineal,  as 
for  example  a  son  and  a  father,  there  may  be 
the  possibility  of  an  inheritance.  In  any  case, 
there  Is  the  possibility  of  bias,  and  certtUnly 
there  Is  the  appearance  of  bias.  Yet,  the  mat- 
ter has  Its  fuzzy  edges:  Is  the  relationship 
with  the  i>arty  or  with  the  attorney?  If  with 
the  attorney,  is  a  relationship  to  Partner  A 
in  a  large  office  sufficient  ground  to  disqualify 
when  Partner  B  handles  a  case?  Does  it  mat- 
ter whether  the  attorney's  fee  is  contingent? 
The  federal  statute  abandons  any  effort  ait 
precision,  simply  requiring  dlsqualiflcatlon 
If  the  Justice  "Is  so  related  to  or  connected 
with  any  party  or  his  attorney  as  to  render 
it  Improper,  In  his  opinion,  for  him  to  sit."  '' 
The  matter  gets  Its  final  and  largest  compli- 
cation from  the  problem  of  how  close  the 
relationship  must  be.  As  was  said  in  a  1572 
decision,  "All  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  are 
descended  from  Adam  and  Eve.  and  so  are 
cousins  of  one  another,"  but  "the  further  re- 
moved blood  Is,  the  more  cool  It  is."  "  While 
In  that  case  the  line  was  drawn  at  relation- 
ship In  the  ninth  degree,  American  practice 
has  cut  It  off  at  various  points  between  the 
third  and  the  sixth  degrees." 

The  Supreme  Court  practice  has  shifted 
from  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
turies. In  the  nineteenth  century.  Justice 
Curtis  and  Field  on  various  occasions  heard 
cases  presented  by  their  brothers,  and  Justice 
Miller  heard  his  brother-in-law.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  the  line  has  hardened.  So- 
licitor General  Hughes  resigned  when  his 
father  became  Chief  Justice,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  would  hear  argument  In  a  case  his 
son  had  tried  only  upon  the  consent  of  the 
parties,  and  that  In  one  highly  exceptional 
case.="  However,  In  that  Instance,  while  the 
son  had  been  counsel  In  the  Military  Com- 
mission proceedings  which  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  review,  he  was  not  involved  In 
any  way  In  the  Supreme  Court  proceedings. 

The  Solicitor  General  is  so  actively  In- 
volved In  presenting  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  that  something  like  the  Hughes  solu- 
tion was  required  as  to  that  office.  Other 
relationships  between  the  Court  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  however,  might  well 
be  different.  Tlie  Department's  problem  is 
special  because  It  is  the  largest  law  office 
In  the  world  and  has  cases  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  lawyers  by  the  thousands. 
For  the  most  part,  the  relationship  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  most  of  those  matters 
Is  purely  formal.  As  between  the  Assistant 
Attorneys  General  for  the  various  Depart- 
mental divisions,  there  Is  almost  no  con- 
nection. 

This  was  a  problem  of  the  Clarks,  pere  et 
fils.  because  each  rose  through  the  chairs 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  son  Ram- 
sey was  moving  through  his  chairs  while 
lather  Tom  was  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  son  was  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  Lands  Division,  and  even  when 
he  was  Deputy  Attorney  General  and  thus 
the  number  two  man  In  the  Department, 
the  father  did  not  disqualify  himself.  How- 
ever, when  the  son  moved  from  the  office 
ol  Acting  Attorney  General  to  the  lull  and 
formal  post  of  Attorney  General,  the  father 
resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Clark  could  have  made  his  deci- 
sion either  way.  While  there  is  no  previous 
case  of  a  Justice  father-Attorney  General  son 
relationship,  there  is  one  relationship  even 
closer  than  this,  and  that  Is  the  relationship 
of  the  Justice  to  himself.  In  repeated  In- 
stances. Attorneys  General  rise  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  they  must  -yien  decide 
whether  they  can  sit  on  cases  w^ich  were 
in  the  Department  when  the^/ ■tS^iftSfelves 
were  there.  This  Is  decided  o^/-&  case-tby-case 
basis.  Repieatedly.  Attorney*  General  have 
sat  in  such  cases  where  theyvfelt  that  their 
connection  with  the  matter  u»  thj^'Depart- 
mei.:    wp.b   purely   nominal.    An\.*uustratlon 
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of  Mm  nibjectlTlty  of  tb«  practice  la  Sehnei- 
derman  v.  United  States*^  a  denatuiallaa- 
tloD  matter  during  World  War  n  so  Im- 
portaat  tbat  the  tben  moat  r«c«nt  R«put>U- 
caa  Praaldantlal  candidate,  lifr.  WendeU  WIU- 
kle.  preaented  tbe  caae  for  Schnelderman. 
The  opinion  of  tbe  Court  In  thla  cloaely 
divided  case  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice 
Murphy.  Justice  Jackaon  disqualified  with 
a  brief  statement  which  matched  Its  hostil- 
ity to  Justice  Murphy  only  with  Its  subtlety. 
Jackson  said.  "This  case  was  instituted  In 
June  of  1030  and  tried  in  December  of  that 
year.  In  January.  1940,  I  became  Attorney 
Oeoeral  of  the  United  States  and  succeeded 
to  offlcisJ  responsibility  tor  it.  This  I  have 
considered  a  cause  for  dlsquallilcation.  and 
I  desire  the  reason  to  be  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord." " 

This  gratuitous  reproof  to  Murphy,  who 
h«d  been  the  Attorney  Oene(»l  in  1939.  did 
not  mean  that  Jackson  always  disqualified 
himself  when  he  felt  that  his  participation 
was  only  a  formaJlity.  In  one  Instaince,  In 
reversing  an  opinion  which  he  had  per- 
sonally atgned  when  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Jackaon  hints  that  he  bad  been  merely 
the  n*^"'"^'  author  of  the  disputed  Attorney 
Oeneral's  opinion  "  Chief  Justice  Stone  sug- 
gested that  the  proper  standard  of  dlsquall- 
floatlon  was  whether  a  former  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  had  "something  more  to  do  with  the  case 
than  the  merely  pro  forma  relations  which 
an  attorney  General  often  has  with  oases  in 
the  Department  of  Justice."  '* 

Nonetheless,  Justice  Clark,  a  man  im- 
mensely sensitive  to  the  value  of  high  ethical 
aiH>earanoe  as  well  as  its  substance,  resigned. 
There  was  In  fact  no  functional  difference 
between  tbe  son's  relationship  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  Deputy  Attorney  General 
or.  certainly,  as  Acting  Attorney  General,  a 
post  he  held  for  a  long  time,  and  his  final 
position  as  Attorney  General." 

Personal  bios.  The  final  ground  for  dis- 
qualification is  bias.  As  used  In  a  standard 
dictionary,  the  phrase  denotes  a  "propensity 
or  prepossession  or  bent."  So  far  as  the  legal 
Issue  in  the  particular  case  is  concerned,  that 
Is  not  what  the  term  means  in  the  fedMul 
law  of  disqualification."  Supreme  Comt 
Justices  are  strong-minded  men.  and  on  the 
general  subject  matters  which  come  before 
them,  they  do  have  propensities;  the  course 
of  decision  cajuiot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way."  Nor  can  bias  be  based  upon  rul- 
ings in  the  particular  case:  "  the  general 
federal  view  Is  that  the  bias  must  be  "of 
extra-judicial  origin." »  Bias  In  this  sense 
means  that  bias  which  arises  from  the  Judge's 
association  with  either  an  attorney,  a  party, 
or  the  government. 

Apart  from  interest  and  relationship,  it 
has  not  been  the  practice  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  disqualify  because  of  attorney 
contacts  except  for  those  contacts  arising 
from  some  sort  of  Joint  involvement  In  a  par- 
ticular matter.  Each  Justice  wiu  inevitably 
have  friends  at  the  bar,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  close.  This,  by  itself,  is  never  a  ground 
of  disqualification  in  the  Supreme  Court.*' 
Ex -members  of  the  Court  may  also  appear — 
Justices  Curtis,  Campbell,  and  Hughes  often 
did. 

A  problem  does  arise  if  the  attorney  Is  a 
former  partner  and  if  he  is  presenting  a 
matter  which  was  in  the  Justice's  office  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  Court.  In  that  circum- 
stance, the  Justice  invariably  disqualifies,  as 
do  all  Judges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  at- 
torney Is  a  former  partner  but  the  matter 
was  not  in  the  office  at  the  time  the  Justice 
withdrew,  then  there  is  no  disqualification. 
While  Justice  Jackson  once  very  sharply 
criticized  Justice  Black  for  having  heard  a 
case  presented  by  a  man  who  had  been  his 
partner  more  than  twenty  years  before,  the 
episode  is  regarded  as  an  aberration  on  the 
part  of  Justice  Jackson,  who  was  at  the  time 
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under  great  strain  In  connection  with  his 
extra-Judicial  duties  as  War  Crimes  Prosecu- 
tor at  Nuremburg.  The  fact  Is  that  no  Justice 
has  ever  dlaquaUfled  himself  because  a  mat- 
tar  was  being  preaented  by  an  ex-partner. 
Illustrations  of  Justices  who  did  not  dis- 
qualify In  such  circumstances  are  Holmes. 
Brandels.  Cardoeo,  and  Stone." 

The  matter  of  tbe  case  in  the  ofllce  bridges 
over  into  party  contacU,  because  the  real 
reason  that  the  Justice  does  not  sit  in  such 
circumstances  is  because  either  he  or  his 
office  has  represented  the  party  In  the  litiga- 
tion In  the  particular  matter.  As  noted,  dis- 
qualification is  universal  when  the  case  was 
in  the  office;  the  federal  statute  expressly 
provides  that  the  Justice  shall  disqualify  in 
any  matter  in  which  he  "has  been  of  counsel," 
and  if  his  firm  was  of  counsel,  so  was  he. 
But  what  shall  be  done  as  to  the  former 
client?  May  a  Justice  sit  when  the  case  was 
not  in  the  office,  but  the  party  was,  so  that  the 
Justice  has  in  fact  represented  that  particular 
concern  in  other  matters  previously?  Here 
the  practice  is  very  sharply  divided.  Justice 
Stone  felt  that  It  would  be  "undesirable" 
for  "a  member  of  the  Supreme  Coxurt  to  sit 
a  case  of  a  client  of  his  former  firm,  even 
though  his  relations  with  the  client  had  not 
been  at  all  personal,"  and  even  though 
the  particular  matter  was  not  in  the  office  at 
the  time  »=  But  the  weight  of  the  practice  has 
been  the  other  way.  and  Justices  who  have 
previously  represented  particular  corpora- 
tions have  later  felt  quite  free  to  hear  cases 
Involving  those  same  concerns  on  inde- 
pendent matters.** 

In  contemporary  times,  Justices  more  fre- 
quently come  from  the  government  than 
from  private  practice.  On  the  present  Court 
this  was  true  of  Chief  Justice  Burger,  and 
Justices  Black.  Douglas,  White,  and  Marshall 
When  I  wrote  in  1947,  eight  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  had  distinguished  gov- 
ernment backgrounds. 

Justices  disqtaillfy  in  government  cases 
when  they  have  been  directly  involved  in 
some  fashion  in  the  particular  matter,  and 
not  otherwise.  Illustrations  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  given  earlier.  TTie 
disqualification  is  limited  to  the  particular 
department  with  which  the  person  has  been 
coiuiected — ^that  is  to  say.  Justice  Goldberg 
did  not  disqualify  in  a  non-labor  case  com- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  Labor.  Any  other  rule 
would  make  it  useless  to  appoint  govern- 
ment lawyers  at  all.  More  important,  Justices 
who  have  come  from  the  government  do  not 
disqualify  merely  because  the  particular 
matter  involves  a  policy  which,  when  in  the 
government,  they  may  have  helped  to  form. 
The  Justices  who  come  from  the  House  or 
the  Senate  do  not  disqualify  from  the  inter- 
pretation of  statutes  which  they  may  most 
actively  have  helped  to  write.  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  wrote  on  tax  matters  and  Justice 
Black  on  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  cases. 
though  each  was  particularly  Involved  with 
those  laws.  Other  examples  could  be  endless. 
Chief  Justice  Taney  achieved  the  most  eccen- 
tric compromise  on  record.  As  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  had  given  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury an  opinion  on  a  particular  matter  of 
federal  relations  of  the  Bank  of  tbe  United 
States.  When  a  case  came  along  involving 
the  same  subject,  be  did  not  sit,  but  he  filed 
an  unofficial  dissent  In  the  appendix  of  the 
reports.** 

In  short.  Supreme  Court  Justices  disqual- 
ify when  they  have  a  dollar  interest;  when 
they  are  related  to  a  party  and,  more  re- 
cently, when  they  are  related  to  counsel;  and 
when  the  particular  matter  was  in  one  of 
their  former  law  offices  during  their  associa- 
tion; or,  when  in  the  government,  they  dealt 
with  tbe  precise  matter  and  particularly  with 
tbe  precise  case;  otherwise,  generally  no. 

Federal  atatutea  and  practice.  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  there  are  two  conflicting  cur- 
rents on  disqualification.  In  some  states,  dis- 
quallflcatlon  is  easy:  for  example,  In  Aricon*. 


tbe  autbor's  state,  one  m»y  bave  one  dtai^e 
of  Judga  almost  for  the  asking.  A  atnqile 
affidavit  will  do  it.  In  otbers.  dlaquaUflestlon 
Is  hard — one  must  squarely  abow  Interest,  re- 
lationship, or  tolas  or  keep  tbe  Judge  be  baa. 

Tbe  federal  praotloe  iends  to  the  latter 
view.  OriglQAtlng  in  a  period  of  few  judgea. 
perhaps  one  In  a  state,  wbere  diaquaUflcatlon 
might  well  mean  long  delay,  casual  disquali- 
fication was  not  much  weloomsd.  This  Is  re- 
sected In  the  two  federal  stMutea: 
"1.  asU.S.C.  1405: 

"Any  jusUce  or  judge  of  the  United  StMtes 
shall  disqualify  himself  in  any  case  in  which 
he  has  a  substantial  interest,  has  been  of 
counsel,  is  or  has  been  a  material  witness,  or 
is  so  related  to  or  connected  wHb  any  party 
or  his  attorney  as  to  render  tt  Improper,  in 
his  opinion,  for  him  to  stt  on  tbe  trial,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceeding  therein. 

"2.  38U.S.C.  i  144: 

"Whenever  a  party  to  any  proceeding  In  a 
district  court  makes  and  files  a  timely  and 
sufficient  affidavit  that  tbe  Judge  t>efore  whom 
the  matter  is  pending  has  a  personal  bias  or 
prejudice  either  against  him  or  in  favor  of 
any  adverse  party,  such  Judge  shall  proceed 
no  further  therein,  but  another  Judge  shall 
be  assigned  to  hear  such  proceeding.  .  .  ."• 

Particularly  In  the  federal  practice,  tbe 
Judge  has  an  equal  duty  to  disqualify  when 
he  should  and  to  sit  when  he  should.  "It  Is  a 
Judge's  duty  to  refuse  to  sit  when  be  Is  dis- 
qualified but  it  Is  equally  bis  duty  to  alt 
when  there  Is  no  valid  reason"  not  to." 

□.   MAJOR  DISQtrsUVlCA'nON  MATTXas  KAIBXD  AS 
TO  JX7DCX  BATNB'WOKTR 

Judge  Clement  Haynsworth.  the  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  Pourth  Clrc\ilt  and  President 
Nixon's  choice  to  succeed  Justice  Portaa,  w«s 
opposed  by  civil  rights  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. While  tbese  groups  could  muster  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Senate  votea,  they  could 
not,  on  those  grounds  alone,  defeat  the  nomi- 
nation. They  therefore  turned  their  attention 
to  conflict  of  interest  charges,  and  the  mar- 
ginal number  of  votes  sufficient  to  defeat  the 
nomination  came  from  this  source.  The  con- 
flict of  interest  issues  were  essentially  dis- 
qualification problems;  tbe  question  was 
whether  the  Judge  should  have  disqualified 
himself  in  certain  matters  which  came  before 
bun  on  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

A.  The  Darlinffton  case 

The  first  charge  against  Judge  Haynsworth 
arose  from  his  partloipation  In  NLRB  v.  Dar- 
lington Manu/acturlnff  Company."  Deering 
Mllliken  Company  in  the  early  1900b  was  a 
largely  Milliken-famUy-held  textile  seUing 
house.  It  was  also  what  can  be  loosely  called 
a  holding  company,  owning  or  dominating 
seventeen  textile  manufacturers  which  had 
twenty-seven  plants.  One  of  those  plants  was 
Darlington  Manufacturing  Company,  In 
which  tbe  Deerlng  Mllliken  group  held  a  ma- 
jority, but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  stock.  Dar- 
lington fell  into  a  conflict  with  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  in  1960  and  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  broad  legal  question  was  whether 
Darlington  had  committed  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices, and  if  so,  whether  Deerlng  MUllkra 
should  tte  held  financially  responsible. 

Judge  Haynsworth,  when  tbe  matter 
reached  his  Court,  was  a  substantial  stock- 
holder in  Carolina  Vend-A-Matlc  Company,  a 
vending  machine  company  wblcb  sold  coffee 
and  other  refreshments.  This  company  had 
"locations"  in  many  places,  including  three 
of  the  twenty-seven  Deerlng  Mllliken  affili- 
ates. Tbe  locations  were  obtained  by  competi- 
tive bidding.  Deerlng  Mllliken  did  not  pay 
Vend-A-Matlc  to  come  to  tbe  premises — 
Vend-A-Matlc  paid  a  premium  to  Deerlng 
MUllken.  if  anything  was  paid.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Darlington.  Revenues  fran  tboee 
planta  amounted  to  about  three  per  cent  of 
the  vending  company's  Income. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Fourth  Clr- 
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cult  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Judges  concluded 
that  its  importance  warranted  hearing  by  all 
of  tbe  five  circuit  Judges,  of  whom  Judge 
Haynsworth  was  one.  The  Court  decided  three 
to  two  that  there  was  no  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, with  Judge  Haynsworth  in  tbe  majority. 
Hence,  it  never  reached  the  question  of 
whether  Deerlng  Mllliken  was  chargeable 
with  tbe  cost.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
there  might  have  been  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice, depending  upon  facts  which  were  not  in 
tbe  record,  and  that  the  Labor  Board's  opin- 
ion was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  cover 
tbe  case.  It  therefore  vacated  tbe  decision  of 
tbe  Court  of  Appeals  with  instructions  to 
send  the  case  back  to  the  Labor  Board  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  On  this  remand,  the  Board 
found  unfair  labor  practices,  and  the  Cotirt 
of  Appeals,  Judge  Haynsworth  concurring 
specially,  enforced  tbe  order." 

In  late  1963,  tbe  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  on  tbe  basis  of  an  anonymous  tele- 
phone call  received  by  it,  forwarded  an  allega- 
tion to  Judge  Sobeloff.  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Pourth  Circuit,  charging  improper  induce- 
ments by  Deerlng  Mllliken  to  Judge  Hayns- 
worth. Judge  Haynsworth  asked  for  a  full- 
scale  investigation  and  consideration,  both 
by  the  circuit  Judges  and  tbe  Department  of 
Justice.  On  February  6,  1964.  the  Union,  after 
the  investigation,  withdrew  its  complaint 
with  warm  apologies.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
Judges,  after  independent  Investigation,  con- 
cluded that  there  was  "no  warrant  whatever" 
for  the  charge.  Similarly,  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  expressed  bis  "complete  confidence" 
In  Judge  Haynsworth. 

Clearly,  If  there  were  any  basis  whatsoever 
for  the  anonymous  suggestion  of  Improper 
inducement,  Judge  Haynsworth  should  not 
be  considered  for  any  post.  But  there  is  not. 
and  the  call  may  be  put  aside  as  one  of  those 
unhappy  prices  which  Judges  must  some- 
times pay  for  tbe  vexation  of  disappointed 
litigants.  There  remcUns,  however,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Judge  H^aynsworth  should 
have  disqualified  himself  in  the  case. 

If  Judge  Haynsworth  were  to  have  dis- 
qualified in  this  case,  it  would  necessarily 
have  been  for  Interest.  That  Is  to  say,  there 
Is  no  conceivable  question  of  relationship 
or  bias,  apart  from  interest,  as  those  terms 
are  used  In  the  law."  Under  what  circum- 
stances, if  any.  must  a  Judge  who  Is  a  share- 
bolder  of  a  company  which  has  business 
dealings  with  a  party,  disqualify  himself 
from  hearing  a  case  involving  that  party? 

1.  It  is  Immaterial  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
was  a  shareholder  Ln  the  vending  company 
rather  than  owner  of  the  company  in  a  per- 
sonal proprietary  capacity.  The  law  of  dis- 
qualification. In  tbe  heavy  majority  «wid 
clearly  better  view,  treats  a  shareholder  as 
though  be  Individually  were  the  concern  In 
which  he  holds  shares.  In  other  words.  If 
a  Judge  holds  shares  in  a  corporation  which 
Lb  in  fact  a  p<uty  before  blm.  he  should  dis- 
qualify as  much  as  If  he  himself  were  a 
party.*  Every  state  and  federal  court  report- 
ing agrees  that  if  the  Judge  has  a  pecuniary 
Interest  in  tbe  party,  he  may  not  sit. 

2.  Where  the  Judge  has  an  interest  in  a 
non-party,  however,  the  rules  are  entirely 
different.  This  is  a  necessary  concession  both 
to  common  sense  and  to  tbe  practicalities  of 
modern  life.  Lines  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
Thus,  at  common  law,  a  Judge  might  have 
disqualified  in  a  case  involving  taxes  in  an 
area  in  which  he  paid.  But  this  is  not  the 
modern  view.*"  In  these  non-party  cases,  the 
rule  of  disqualification  which  has  developed 
Is  a  test  of  Immediacy  or  remoteness  of  the 
Interest.  The  interest  must  be  direct,  proxi- 
mate, inherent  in  the  instant  event,  and 
affected  by  the  direct  outcome  of  the  par- 
ticular case"  It  must  be  direct,  real,  and 
certain;  and  not  incidental,  remote,  con- 
tingent, or  possible."  The  interest  contem- 
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plated  is  a  "pecunie«-y  or  beneficial  interest" 
in  tbe  case,"  with  equal  attention  both  to 
the  benefit  and  to  Its  connection  with  tbe 
particular  case."  Some  cases  push  this  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  in  order  to  be  disquali- 
fied for  Interest  in  these  third  party  situ- 
ations, tbe  Judge  must  be  capable  of  being 
made  an  actual  party  to  the  case,  but  this  Is 
not  the  better  view,  which  is  that  It  is  suf- 
ficient If  be  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
actual  result  of  tbe  actual  case.<-'' 

3.  Coming  tben  squarely  to  tbe  problem  of 
Judges  who  in  some  manner  have  financial 
relations  with  a  party,  tbe  question  may 
arise  when  tbe  Judge  Is  connected  with  a  sup- 
plier, OS  was  Judge  Haynsworth,  or  with  a 
creditor  or  debtor  of  the  party.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  in  tbe  manner  fore- 
shadowed by  the  foregoing  principles.  If  the 
Interest  of  tbe  Judge  as  creditor,  debtor,  or 
supplier  will  in  any  way  be  affected  by  tbe 
case,  then  be  must  disqualify.  Otherwise,  he 
should  not.  For  example,  when  there  was  a 
dispute  over  a  corporate  election  in  Corpora- 
tion A,  which  in  turn  has  a  large  claim 
against  Corporation  B,  In  which  tbe  Judge  is 
a  shareholder,  tbe  Judge  was  held  disquali- 
fied to  pass  on  the  election  because  he  would 
in  effect  be  choosing  who  was  to  be  In  con- 
trol of  a  lawsuit  against  him.<*  Similarly, 
where  a  Judge  was  a  stockholder  in  a  bank 
which  was  a  substantial  creditor  of  plaintiff 
and  plaintiff's  repayment  to  tbe  bank  was 
dependent  upon  a  Judgment  in  tbe  particular 
case,  the  Judge  was  disqualified."  On  tbe 
other  hand,  where  there  is  no  direct  effect  in 
any  meaningful  way,  the  Judge  is  not  dis- 
qualified. Thus,  a  Judge  who  was  a  stock- 
holder but  who  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
final  outcome  was  not  disqualified." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  has  em- 
phatically rejected  a  view  that  a  Judge  who 
Is  a  shareholder  of  a  creditor  of  a  party, 
even  on  a  substantial  obligation,  is  dis- 
qualified In  tbe  absence  of  a  showing  of 
some  direct  and  precise  benefit  to  the  credi- 
tor from  the  case.  A  suggestion  to  tbe  con- 
trary is  said  to  have  "no  foundation  In  rea- 
son." *• 

A  leading  case  very  close  to  the  supply 
situation  is  Webb  v.  Town  of  Eutaw*°  in 
which  tbe  Judge  was  a  stockholder  in  a  bank 
to  which  a  party  was  Indebted.  The  Alabama 
court,  in  tiolding  no  disqualification,  laid 
down  tbe  guiding  rule  that  tbe  mere  exist- 
ence of  "a  business  relation  with  one  of 
the  parties  to  |  the  case  |  is  to  be  regarded  as 
too  remote  or  contingent  to  constitute  a 
ground  of  disqualification."  Tbe  Judge  must 
disqualify  only  where  the  corporate  creditor 
in  which  be  is  a  stockholder  has  "a  direct 
and  immediate  interest  in  tbe  result  of  the 
suit."  " 

4.  The  principles  Just  outlined  are  codi- 
fied in  the  controlling  federal  statute,  28 
U.S.C.  i  465.  The  Judge  Is  disqualified  "in 
any  case  In  which  he  has  a  substantial 
interest"  in  tbe  particular  case.*' 

A  Judge  with  an  Interest  in  a  third  party 
which  in  turn  has  business  relations  with 
a  party  to  a  case  is  not  disqualified  for  in- 
terest unless  the  case  directly  affects  the 
third  party.  Any  contrary  result  would  lead 
to  Impossible  consequences.  If,  hypothetl- 
cally,  a  Judge  owned  stock  In  a  major  auto- 
mobile company,  he  would  be  disqualified 
from  hearing  auto  accident  cases  if  a  party 
happened  to  be  a  regular  purchaser  of  cars 
manufactured  by  "his"  concern.  In  the  Dar- 
lington case  the  issue  was  a  determination 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  involving  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  large  concern  which  had  no  con- 
nection except  common  ancestry  with  other 
plants  which  Vend-A-Matic  serviced.  The 
concessionaire  did  business,  not  with  Deer- 
lng Mllliken  except  as  it  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  Installing  machines,  but  with  its  em- 
ployees. The  proportion  of  its  revenue  from 
this  source  was  slight.  There  was  no  Issue 
In  the  case  which  related  even  in  the  most 
fanciful  degree  to  coffee  and  food  distribu- 


tion by  Vend-A-Matic.  A  review  of  all  of  the 
reported  cases  on  disqualification  In  the 
United  States  shows  no  Instance  in  which  a 
Judge  has  ever  disqualified  In  circumstances 
In  any  way  similar  to  tbe  Haynsworth  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  instant  case,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  all  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  par- 
ticipate; it  was  an  en  banc  determination. 
Had  Judge  Haynsworth  not  participated,  the 
Court  would  not  have  been  able  to  decide 
the  case  at  all.  But  regardless  of  that  cir- 
cumstance, since  be  was  not  disqualified. 
It  was,  under  the  strict  federal  rule  of  duty, 
his  plain  responsibility  to  participate,  and 
he  would  have  shirked  bis  duty  under  exist- 
ing law  If  he  had  not  done  so.**  In  these 
circumstances,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concluded  that  tbe  con- 
duct of  the  Judge  in  participating  in  this 
(and  other  cases  involving  vending  cus- 
tomers) was  quite  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  Senator  Bayh  felt  that  bis  i>artlcipa- 
tlon  violated  "the  strong  precedents  of  dis- 
qualification law  and  tbe  canons  of  Judi- 
cial ethics  on  this  subject."  " 

B.  Brunswick  Corporation  v.  Long:  The 
problem  of  minor  stock  ownership 

Not  much  was  made  of  the  Darlington 
matter  in  the  final  analysis  except  as  it  had 
cumulative  weight.  Far  more  troublesome 
for  the  nominee  was  Brunstcick  Corporation 
v.  lAing."  Brunswick  was  an  appeal  involv- 
ing a  minor  point  of  law.  It  was  heard  on 
November  10,  1967,  before  a  panel  of  three 
Judges  include  Judge  Haynsworth.  The 
Court  on  that  day  concluded  to  afltrm  tbe 
trial  court's  decision  In  favor  of  Brunswick. 
The  opinion  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  oth- 
er Judges. 

On  December  20,  1967,  Judge  Haynsworth's 
stockbroker  purchased  for  him  some  tl6.- 
000  worth  of  Brunswick  stock.  At  that  time, 
the  Judge  was  aware  that  the  purchase  was 
being  made.  He  was  not  aware,  however, 
that  the  formal  opinion  in  tbe  Brunsviick 
case  had  not  yet  come  out.  Later,  the  Judge 
to  whom  tbe  opinion  had  been  assigned  cir- 
culated a  draft  which  was  accepted  by  Judge 
Haynsworth,  and  the  opinion  was  released 
In  February,  1968.  No  one  suggests  that  Judge 
Haynsworth  used  any  Inside  knowledge 
gained  through  tbe  case  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter, or  that  the  decision  of  tbe  case  would 
in  any  significant  way  affect  the  value  of 
tbe  stock.  However,  Judge  Haynsworth,  while 
be  was  not  aware  that  the  case  was  pend- 
ing when  be  bought  the  stock,  was  aware 
that  he  had  the  stock  when  tbe  opinion  came 
to  him   for  his  acceptance. 

The  Brunswick  case  thus  presents  an  odd 
variant  of  a  problem  mentioned  earlier,  tbe 
problem  of  participation  by  inadvertence. 
The  special  wrinkle  here  was  that  the  stock 
was  acquired  after  the  event.  Tbe  more  gen- 
eral and  common  problem  In  the  case  is  the 
effect  on  disqualification  of  holdings  of 
minor  amounts  of  stock.  The  tie.OOO  worth 
of  stock  represents  a  considerable  numlier  of 
shares,  but  in  the  entire  eighteen  million 
shares  in  tbe  company,  the  number  Is  not 
significant. 

The  general  American  view  disciissed 
earlier  is  that  a  Judge  should  disqualify  If 
he  has  any  stock  In  a  party.  There  has  been 
some  contrary  view  when  tbe  stockholding 
was  regarded  as  extremely  small.  My  1947 
article  was  based  In  part  on  an  actual  poll 
of  the  serUor  circuit  Judges  and  the  state 
chief  Justices.  While  the  heavy  majority  re- 
sponded unequivocally  that  any  shareholding 
was  a  disqualification,  there  was  some  limit- 
ing comments.  Four  courts.  In  notes  added 
to  their  responses,  said  that  the  practice  has 
been  in  terms  of  waiver.  For  example.  Judge 
Biggs,  reporting  from  the  Third  Circuit  said: 

"In  some  cases  where  tbe  stockholding  is 
infinitesimal  the  fact  of  stockownership  is 
stated  to  counsel  in  open  court  and  the  Judge 
sUtes  that  be  will  not  sit  if  either  party  de- 
sires him  not  to.  In  every  case  which  has 
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come  to  my  •tt«ntton  cousMl  has  inTarUbly 
KSked  the  Judge  to  >lt," 

The  responsea  of  the  First  Circuit,  the 
SUte  of  Delaware,  and  the  Senate  of  Utah 
were  to  the  same  effect. 

Two  courts  accepted  the  position  now 
taken  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  the  cases  set 
forth  below.  The  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire  responded; 

"Where  the  corporate  party  la  a  very  large 
corporation  and  the  Judgie  owns  so  few  shares 
of  stock  that  the  outcome  of  the  case  will  not 
affect  him  financially,  he  does  not  usually 
disqualify." 

Somewhat  more  elaborately,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  IClchlgan  said : 

"I  have  recommended  the  practice  I  have 
followed  on  the  interest  of  the  judge.  When 
the  amount  Involved  In  the  litigation  Is  very 
small,  the  ntunber  of  hU  shares  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  Issue  Is  also  small,  so 
that  the  amount  for  which  the  corporation 
might  be  held,  would  have  almost  a  negligi- 
ble effect  on  the  shares  held  by  the  Judge, 
I  have  always  sat.  If  there  might  be  a  very 
slight  effect  on  my  Interest,  I  have  refused  to 
C...  unless  requested  by  all  parties,  in 
writing,  the  clerk  of  the  court  telling  them 
by  letter  of  my  Interest.  If  however  I  believe 
that  the  outcome  might  affect  my  interest  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  I  absolutely  refuse 
to  sit.  though  I  have  often  been  so  requested 
by  the  lawyers.  The  ABA  Canons  of  Judicial 
Bthlcs  are  archaic  and  passed  at  a  time  when 
mimlcli>al  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.  giving  a 
fair  return  were  available." 

In  1088.  the  Fifth  Circuit  took  the  view 
that,  in  cases  of  small  stockholding,  the 
Judge  need  not  disqualify .*■  While  the  Hayns- 
worth  matter  was  pending,  the  question 
came  up  anew  In  that  Circuit.  In  this  more 
recent  reqwnse,  the  Court  achieved  the  un- 
usual result  of  holding  that  ownership  of 
stock  In  a  party  by  two  of  the  three  Judges 
provided  no  basis  for  dlsqtialUlcatlon,  while 
nonetheleas  assigning  the  case  to  a  different 
panel."  Eighth  Circuit  practice  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fifth.  Judge  Blackmun  also  sat 
in  small  holding  cases  and.  In  a  direct  par- 
allel to  BrurmHek,  once  bought  stock  In  a 
party  before  a  case  was  out  of  his  court." 
The  American  Bar  Association  Canons  of 
Bthlcs  adopted  the  view  that  In  the  case  of 
any  stockholding,  the  judge  should  dis- 
qualify .■* 

Judge  Haynsworth  himself  accepts  the  ma- 
jority view.  He  testified  expressly  that  if  he 
bad  been  aware  that  the  Brunswick  case  was 
■tUl  In  his  court,  he  "would  not  have  bought 
the  stock,"  and  that  in  light  of  the  experience. 
If  he  were  to  buy  stock  in  the  future,  he 
would  "check  the  cases  that  had  been  heard 
In  his  court  and  were  not  disposed  of"  to 
avoid  such  a  problem.*"  Brunnoick  was  an 
smlnently  forgettable  matter.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth did  become  aware  of  the  situation  be- 
fore the  opinion  came  down.  Whether  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  require  the  case  to 
be  reargued  before  a  new  panel  or  let  it  be 
decided,  was  a  point  of  Judgment,  not  rising 
to  a  level  of  ethics. 
C.  Farrtno  v.  Grace  Linea,  Inc.;  Donohue  v. 

Maryland  Casualty  Co.;  and  Maryland  Caa- 

wUty  Co.  V  Baldwin  ■> 

These  three  cases  Involved  the  same  legal 
problem.  In  Grace  Linea,  Judge  Haynsworth 
owned  three  hundred  shares  of  elgbteen  mil- 
lion of  the  parent  company  which  held  stock 
In  the  party  litigant.  In  the  two  Maryland 
Catualty  cases,  be  held  sixty-seven  of  four 
and  one-half  million  shares  of  common  stock 
and  two  hundred  of  three  and  one-third  mil- 
lion shares  of  preferred  stock,  again  in  the 
parent  company.  The  question  was  whether 
It  was  proper  to  sit  In  those  cases. 

There  Is  a  view,  supported  by  the  decision 
of  ths  California  Supreme  Court  In  Central 
Paciftc  BaUtoay  v.  Superior  Court.—  that  the 
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Interest  must  be  Ln  the  actual  party,  and 
that  an  Interest  In  a  parent  company  Is  too 
remote.  While  the  case  does  so  hold.  I  doubt 
that  It  Is  good  law  In  California,  for  It  con- 
flicts In  principle  with  a  better-reasoned  case 
from  the  same  court.**  One  must  blind  his 
eyes  to  reality  to  deny  that  holding  stock  In 
a  parent  Is  much  the  same  thing  as  holding 
stock  In  a  subsidiary. 

While  In  the  author's  mind,  the  Issue  of 
disqualification  In  these  cases  cannot  prop- 
erly be  decided  on  the  authority  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  case,  it  may  very  well  be  decided 
In  favor  of  participation  on  the  authority  of 
the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Circuit  practice  dis- 
cussed above.  The  federal  statute  expressly 
requires  that  the  Judge  not  merely  have  an 
Interest,  but  that  he  have  a  "substantial"  In- 
terest. Moreover,  this  must  be  an  Interest  in 
the  particular  case.  Irrespective  of  whether 
Judge  Haynsworth's  stockholdings  in  the 
Grace  Lines  and  Maryland  Casualty  cases  are 
regarded  as  holdings  in  a  parent  or  a  party, 
the  interest  in  the  cases  is  quite  Insubstan- 
tial. 

It  is  the  better  view.  I  think,  that  a  Judge 
should  not  sit  In  any  case  In  which  he  has 
even  one  share  of  stock  In  a  corporate  party, 
or  for  that  matter.  In  a  parent.  If  I  were 
making  the  law.  then  without  hesitation 
that  Is  the  law  I  would  make.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  takes  the  view  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
quoted  above,  then  we  do  have  a  matter  of 
a  small  case  In  which  "the  number  of  his 
shares  when  compared  with  the  total  Issue 
Ls  also  small."  and  the  result  would  have  "a 
negligible  effect  on  the  shares  held  by  the 
Judge."  If  one  takes  this  view,  then  It  was 
proper  for  Judge  Haynsworth  to  sit. 

m.      THX      ArPKAKAKCK     OT     DCPEOPKIKTT :      THE 
OOMMONWKALTH     COATtNOS     CASK 

Existing  Canon  4  of  the  ABA  Canons  of 
Judicial  Bthlcs  prescribes  that  "A  Judge's 
official  conduct  should  be  free  of  Impro- 
priety and  the  appearance  of  Impropriety." 
In  1940,  this  was  extended,  by  Committee 
opinion  to  apply  to  Judicial  disqualification.*' 
This  standard  as  applied  to  disqualification 
was  most  authoritatively  blessed  in  Ccyrmnon- 
wealth  Coatings  Corporation  v.  Continental 
Casualty  Company,"  a  review  of  an  arbitra- 
tion case  in  which  the  arbitrator  had  an 
undlscloeed  financial  dealing  with  one  of  the 
parties.  The  United  Sates  Supreme  Court 
held,  particularly  In  the  light  of  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Rules  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arbitration  Association,  that  the  arbi- 
trator, though  In  fact  perfectly  fair,  must 
"disclose  to  the  parties  any  dealings  that 
might  create  an  impression  of  possible  bias." 
Justice  Blackmun.  interrogated  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  on  the  "appearance  of 
bias"  phrase  In  Cotnmontoeolth  Coatings,  ex- 
pressly endorsed  the  passage  and  explained 
that  It  was  why  he  had.  after  the  opinion, 
abstained  from  hearing  a  case  In  which  be 
held  even  a  small  amount  of  stock  in  a 
party- 

The  appeaxance-of-lmpropriety  concept 
had  not.  before  Commonteealth  Coatings, 
been  overtly  applied  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  ntay  be  accepted  that  the  principle  was 
often  given  Implicit  recognition  In  the  fed- 
eral courts,  for  It  is  well  known  that,  par- 
ticularly as  the  number  of  Judges  has  In- 
creased, federal  judges  have  quietly  erased 
themselves  from  particular  situations  which 
they  thought  awkward.  Nonetheless,  as  noted 
above."  the  articulated  view  in  federal  courts 
18  that  absent  a  certain  basis  for  disqualifica- 
tion, a  Judge  was  obliged  not  to  remove  him- 
self. EdUHtrdt  V.  United  States  *•  presents  a 
vlyid  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this 
principle  and  its  reception  by  a  great  judge. 
In  Edwards,  the  case  was  first  decided  by 
three  Judges,  one  from  another  circuit,  one 
who  soon  after  died,  and  Judge  Rives.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  later  set  the  matter  for  an 
e»  bane  hearing,  and  It  was  heard  by  seven 


judges.  Judge  Bivea  beUered  thst.  slnee  be 
was  the  only  one  of  the  orlglxial  panel  left,  to 
insure  "the  appearance  of  falmeas  to  the  ap- 
pellants," he  should  not  sit.  After  consulting 
his  fellow  judges,  who  divided,  he  fboally  con- 
cluded that  regardless  of  appearances,  he  had 
to  sit,  and  this  regardless  of  the  arbsence  of 
the  others:  "While  their  absence  makes  me 
prefer  not  to  sit,  I  have  not  found  that  it 
furnishes  me  any  legal  excuse."** 

I  believe  that  Commoiuoealth  Coatings 
conflicts  with  the  apint  of  Judge  Rives'  re- 
nunciation of  the  power  to  withdraw.  Ilie 
loose  and  ambiguous  standard  endorsed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Commontoealth  Coat- 
ings Is  troublesomely  vague  as  a  guide  to  con- 
duct; It  comes  close  to  being  an  appeal  to 
conformity  for  conformity's  sake.  It  is  a 
standard  which  in  the  great  cases,  at  least,  is 
subject  to  the  abuse  of  manipulation.  A  de- 
termined press  or  opposition  could  manu- 
facture an  appearance  of  Impropriety,  as  may 
be  currently  happening  in  respect  to  Justice 
Douglas  on  obscenity  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  ttie  trouble  with  Judge 
Haynsworth's  trifling  boldlngs  in  the  Grace 
Lines  and  Maryland  Casualty  cases  Is  tlMt 
they  do  confMot  with  tbe  appearance  of  Jus- 
tice. Senator  OrUBn  otresaed  the  concrete 
case  of  the  Injured  sesfSkD  wfao  claimed 
(30,000  against  Grace  Lines  and  got  $60. 
He  quoted  Professor  David  MWlinkinlf  of 
UCLA  lAw  School,  Who  said,  "By  the  stand- 
ards of  the  marketplace  perhaps  Judge 
Haynsworth's  stockholding  was  trifling.  But 
n  looms  large  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
litigant  searching  to  discover  Just  wtaAt  It 
was  that  tipped  tlie  scales  of  justice  against 
him."  '*  Senataxs  repeatedly  adverted  to 
Canon  4  or  its  principles  In  voting  against 
the  nomination.  Of  the  six  dissenters  in  the 
Judiciary  OonmUttee,  three  raslwd  very 
squarely  on  this  groimd." 

During  Reconstruction  days.  Senator 
George  Boutwell  once  said  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  '"Hm  point  rMatlng  to  "privi- 
leges and  immfuntUes'  csmae  from  Mr.  Bing- 
ham of  Ohio.  Its  euphony  and  Indeflniteness 
of  meaning  were  a  chaim  to  him.""  "Appear- 
ance of  bnpropriety"  has  that  same  ohaim 
of  euphony  and  Indefinlteness.  With  Its  pres- 
ent high  aponsoratitp,  tlie  phrase  will  most 
likely  be  in  the  law  of  dWnialUlcatlon  for 
as  long  as  has  been  "privUegea  and  immuni- 
ties"— but  probatdy  not  with  so  little  prac- 
tical effect. 

TV.     THX    CASSWXLI.    AKS    mLAOUtUH 

APFonmcxim 

Wltli  Judge  Haynsworth  defeated.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  back  with  Judge  George 
Harrold  CarswvU  as  his  new  proposal.  Judge 
Carswen  bad  certainly  not  sat  In  cases  In 
which  he  held  stock  in  a  party,  for  he  held 
nozie:  and  he  bad  accepted  no  fees  for  out- 
side services.^  His  only  previous  slgnlfloant 
Involvement  In  stockholding  cases  had  been 
•s  one  of  three  judges  In  the  Fifth  drcuit 
who  had  recently,  during  the  Haynsworth 
consideration,  declared  that  a  judge  might 
■it  If  he  had  small  arcock  holdings  and  wftko 
had  th«n.  in  apparent  conflict  with  the  rul- 
ing, proceeded  to  take  tltose  judges  out  of 
the  case." 

Two  other  dlsquallflcatlon  problems  re- 
ceived some  attention  in  the  Carswell  hear- 
ings. Senator  Kennedy  expressed  an  Interest 
in  whether  the  nominee  had  heard  cases  in- 
volving former  clients.  The  Judge  responded 
that  any  such  instances  would  necessarily 
have  been  extremely  rare,  since  he  had  been 
a  United  States  Attorney  and  out  of  the  prac- 
tice for  several  yean  before  he  became  a  dis- 
trict Judge.^  Judge  Carswell  stated  that  he 
had  applied  to  himself  the  appearance-of- 
Impropriety  test  rather  than  the  substantial 
Interest  test,  preferring  to  be  stricter  with 
himself  than  the  statute  requires."  Even  so. 
Judge  Carswril  had  a  minor  uncomfortable 
moment  with  what  had  been  a  plain  lapse  of 
memory  or  error  of  judgment.   When   ttie 
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Judge  was  United  States  Attorney,  a  Uquor 
violation  was  tried  by  his  office  against  a  man 
named  Adams.  Later,  Judge  Carswell  sat  as  a 
district  Judge  in  a  collateral  attack  upon  a 
perjury  judgment  involving  testimony  given 
by  Adams  in  the  liquor  case.  On  appeal,  the 
issue  of  disqualification  was  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Two  Judges  found  no  im- 
propriety, accepting  Judge  Carswell's  st»te- 
ment  that  while  the  prosecution  had  oc- 
curred during  his  administration,  he  did  not 
know  that  the  case  had  been  In  his  oflloe.  In 
addition,  they  stressed  that  defense  counsel 
bad  known  of  the  previous  Involvement  and 
had  made  no  objection  at  trial.  Judge  Brown, 
dissenting,  felt  that  the  dates  were  so  obvious 
on  the  record  that  Judge  Carswell  should 
have  known  of  his  previous  connection,  there 
having  been  only  a  five-month  gap  between 
the  original  trial  and  the  perjury  Indict- 
ment." 

The  only  other  ethical  matter  raised  in 
connection  with  Judge  Carswell  was  whether 
he  had  allowed  his  home  to  be  lmprc^>erly 
used  by  others  to  lobby  a  horse-racing  track 
bin  through  the  Miami  leglslatiu-e.'*  Upon 
analysis,  this  episode  i^ipears  to  be  insig- 
nificant as  do  the  others.  In  the  committee 
report  and  the  dissent  of  several  Senators, 
no  one  rested  his  opposition  on  ethical 
grounds.  Judge  Carswell's  defeat  lay  In  doubts 
as  to  bis  general  competence  and  as  to  his 
attitude  on  contemporary  Issues  of  civil 
rights,  and  not  in  any  serious  questions  of 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

To  the  general  relief,  the  next  appointment 
was  Judge  Harry  Blackmun  of  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Judge  Blackmun. 
obviously  capable  and  obviously  ethical,  was 
confirmed  without  difficulty.  In  the  area  of 
conflict  of  interest.  It  was  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish his  from  the  earlier  cases.  He  had 
participated  in  cases  involving  corporations 
In  which  he  had  small  holdings.  He  docu- 
mented fully  that  this  was  acceptable  prac- 
tice in  the  Eighth  Circuit  at  the  time,  but  af- 
firmed that  times  had  changed.  More  recent- 
ly, after  the  Haynsworth  episode,  he  had  dis- 
qualified In  precisely  the  kind  of  small  in- 
terest case  in  which  he  previously  would  have 
sat.**  He  testified  that  he  would  interpret 
"substantial  Interest"  in  the  statute  as  mean- 
ing any  Interest  at  all  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
him."  There  Is  a  further  comparison  with 
Judge  Haynsworth.  who  had  participated  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Brunswick  case  despite 
his  purchase  of  stock  between  the  time  of 
decision  and  the  final  determination.  Judge 
Blackmun  had  done  the  same  thing,  having 
acquired  stock  In  the  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company  between  the  time 
of  the  decision  of  the  case  concerning  that 
company  and  the  denial  of  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing.*' 

The  Blackmun  episodes  are  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish Trom  the  Haynsworth  situation.  Yet, 
at  least  the  marginal  votes  which  defeated 
Judge  Haynsworth  came  from  Senators  sin- 
cerely troubled  about  conflict  of  Interest." 
I  anticipate  a  stricter  practice  for  the  future. 
Judge  Haynsworth  was,  in  truth,  the  victim 
of  the  highly  ambiguous  federal  disqualifica- 
tion statute  which  requires  dlsquallflcatlon 
only  In  cases  of  "substantial"  Interest."'  As 
an  aftermath  of  the  affair.  Senator  Bayh  has 
offered  a  complete  revision  of  the  disquali- 
fication statute  to  bring  it  up  to  the  stand- 
ard applied  in  the  Haynsworth  case. 

V.  KESPONSES  TO  TKK  NEXD  FOB  NrW  LAW :  THX 
"TKATNOa  COMMRTXK  KXPORT  AJH)  THX  SATH 
Bn.L 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  resignation  oT  Jus- 
tice Fortas  from  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
.American  Bar  Association  appointed  a  com- 
•Tilttee,  headed  by  retired  Chief  Justice  Roger 
Traynor  of  CallfomlB,  to  review  generally  the 
matter  of  standards  of  Judicial  conduct.  This 
included  disqualification.  Meanwhile  Senator 
Bayh  prepared  a  bill  on  disqualification  and 
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has  circulated  it  among  judges,  lawyers,  and 
professors  for  suggestions.*' 

The  Traynor  Report. *  This  proposal,  as  It 
existed  in  July.  1870.  provided  that  a  Judge 
should  disqualify  himself  In  any  proceeding 
In  his  court  in  which  he  knows  or  should 
know  that  he.  individually  or  as  a  fiduciary, 
or  any  member  of  his  family  residing  In  his 
household,  has  an  Interest  In  the  matter  In 
controversy  or  the  affairs  of  a  party  to  the 
proceeding.  An  "Interest"  for  the  purpose  of 
this  standard  Includes  any  legal  or  equitable 
interest,  no  matter  how  small.  In  a  fmrty  or 
In  the  res  or  issue  In  litigation,  or  any  di- 
rectorial, advisory,  or  other  active  participa- 
tion in  any  enterprise  Involved  in  the  litiga- 
tion. It  Includes  ownership  of  shares  in  a 
mutual  fund  or  other  entity  holding  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  a  party  to  the  litigation. 

The  proposal  further  provides  that  dis- 
qualification should  be  by  full  disclosure  of 
record  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Judge's  Interest.  When  such  disclosure  indi- 
cates that  a  Judge's  Interest  is  InsubstantUU, 
he  may,  upon  written  request  by  all  parties 
to  the  proceeding,  withdraw  his  disqualifica- 
tion and  participate  In  the  proceeding. 

The  Bayh  Bill.»  The  bUl,  as  it  exUted  In 
July,  1970,  provided  that: 

"Any  justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself,  and  shall  not  accept 
waiver  of  dlaquallflcaitlon.  (1)  in  any  case  in 
which  he  has  an  Interest,  which  shall  Include 
any  stockholding  in  a  corporate  party,  any 
stockholding  In  a  corporation  which  holds 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
porate party,  any  stockholding  in  a  corpora- 
tion of  which  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock 
is  held  by  a  corporate  party,  and  the  holding 
of  any  office  of  a  corporation  described  In 
this  section;  (3)  In  any  case  In  which  he  has 
been  of  counsel;  (3)  in  any  case  in  which  he 
is  so  related  to  or  connected  with  any  party 
or  attorney  as  to  create  a  conflict  of  interest 
or  otherwise  render  it  improper  for  him  to 
sit  on  the  trial,  appeal,  or  other  proceedings; 
(4)  in  any  case  in  which  his  participation 
In  the  case  will  create  an  appearance  of  im- 
propriety; and  (5)  in  any  other  case  in 
which,  in  his  opinion.  It  would  be  Improper 
for  him  to  sit." 

The  Traynor  proposal  Is  a  vast  step  for- 
ward from  existing  federal  law.  but  it  would 
profit  from  a  larger  infiltration  of  the  Bayh 
standards. 

I.  The  Traynor  plan  still  permits  waiver  of 
disqualification,  and  the  bill  would  not.  I  go 
with  the  Senator.  Waiver  is  acceptable  when 
the  lawyers  need  not  regularly  appear  before 
the  same  Judges.  For  example.  It  has  been 
sensibly  approved  as  to  arbitration,  where  the 
attorneys  may  never  again  appear  before  the 
arbiter,'"  In  the  conventional  hometown 
courthouse  situation,  however,  waiver  is  sim- 
ply a  device  for  bludgeoning  counsel  who  will 
have  to  appear  before  the  Judge  again  and 
again.  It  reduces  disqualification  to  a  form. 
According  to  legend.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
held  twenty-five  shares  of  Westlnghouse,  of 
which  he  advised  counsel  in  cases  involving 
that  company;  they  waived  the  interest  to 
keep  Judge  Hand.""  If  one  may  throw  a  small 
dart  at  the  memory  of  the  departed  great.  It 
would  have  been  better  If  Judge  Hand  had  not 
so  warmly  cherished  his  tiny  stake  in  the  cor- 
porate system  and  had  sold  those  shares. 
The  statement  of  Judge  Biggs,  quoted  ear- 
lier, of  universal  waiver  In  the  TTilrd  Circuit 
proves  too  much.  Had  Judge  Haynsworth 
not  shared  this  view  of  small  holdings.  I 
suspect  he  would  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
today.  In  his  testimony  he  said  of  small  hold- 
ings that  "the  Judges  we  have  are  simply  not 
affected  by  such  things."  "•  This,  if  I  may  be 
forgiven,  is  Judicial  establishment  compla- 
cence. Others  do  not  find  it  so  dilBcult  to 
think  111  of  fellow  men  In  high  places. 

In  taking  this  position  against  walrer.  I 
do  not  overlook  the  awkwardness  of  disqual- 
ification. If  Judge  A  goes  out.  a  Judge  B  must 
come  In.  and  from  somewhere.  The  attend- 


ant Inconvenience  Is  tolerable,  however.  Tb- 
day.  with  an  enlarged  federal  Judiciary,  only 
a  few  states  have  but  one  Judge,  and  in  those 
states,  the  volume  of  federal  litigation  is,  of 
course,  small  or  there  would  be  more  Judges. 
It  may  be  accepted  that  those  few  judges 
will  be  compelled  to  limit  their  stock  holding 
as  an  Inescapable  burden  of  office.  If  the  non- 
waiver standard  were  adopted  by  the  Tray- 
nor Committee  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, it  would  apply  as  well  to  the  states. 
Since  these  Judicial  systems  commonly  have 
more  Judges  available,  any  disruption  should 
be  minimal. 

In  short,  I  have  no  doubt,  upon  the  basis 
of  extensive  communications,  that  the  bar 
regards  any  waiver  system  as  a  velvet  black- 
Jack.** 

2.  Tbe  Traynor  plan  covers  any  holding  in 
a  party,  regardless  of  size.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  and  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  other  Isolated 
exceptions  should  be  abandoned.  The  Tray- 
nor plan  Includes  Interests  \n  holding  com- 
panies In  general;  the  Bayh  bill  gives  a  con- 
crete measure  as  to  their  slee.  which  Is  ap- 
propriate to  legislation  but  not  to  a  general 
standard.  The  Senate  bill  also  covers  hold- 
ings in  subsidiaries  of  a  party  which.  In  view 
of  the  economic  Interdependence,  Ls  desirable, 
and  this  the  Trajmor  report  might  also  well 
do. 

3.  The  blU.  like  existing  law  and  canons, 
covers  disqualification  because  of  family  re- 
lationship, or  connection  as  counsel,  or  as 
a  material  witness.  The  Traynor  draft  would 
profitably  Include  these  elements  as  well. 

4.  The  major  difference  between  the  Tray- 
nor draft  and  the  Bayh  measure  is  \n  the 
proposed  statutory  provisions  for  dlsquallfl- 
catlon "In  any  case  In  which  his  participa- 
tion In  the  case  will  create  an  appearance 
of  impropriety,"  or  "in  any  other  case  in 
which,  in  his  opinion.  It  would  be  Improper 
for  him  to  sit."  The  developing  law  on  this 
standard,  discussed  in  the  proceeding  sec- 
tions of  this  essay.  Imperatively  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  standards.  If  nothing  else.  Com- 
monwealth Coatings  requires  it. 

Tbe  earlier  discussion  refers  to  the  doubts 
of  Judge  Rives  In  the  Edwards  case,  and  his 
conclusion  that  me  must  sit.  despite  the  ap- 
pearance which  troubled  him. 

The  object  of  these  two  subdivisions  of  the 
Bayh  bill  is  to  give  Judge  Rives  and  others 
like  him  the  latitude  he  felt  he  lacked. 
These  sections  free  the  judge  from  the  rigid 
fetters  of  hard-line  rules  and  let  him  take 
Into  accotint  his  sense  of  appearances  as  well 
as  his  subjective  sense  of  what  Is  right.  They 
wipe  out  the  "duty  to  sit"  rule  as  an  abso- 
lute mandate.  As  has  been  said,  tbe  stand- 
ards of  the  Bayh  bill  are  those  in  fact  being 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  the 
Senate.  If  this  is  the  law  the  Court  and  the 
Senate  Intend  to  apply  when  passing  Judg- 
ments, then  it  should  be  statutory. 

Returning  to  the  responses  to  my  1947  in- 
quiry, the  senior  Judge  of  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit. Judge  Evan  A.  Evans,  stated.  "Our  un- 
derstanding Is  that  each  Judge  must  for  him- 
self decide  whether  (he|  Is  conscious  of  a 
feeling  or  a  leaning  which  would  make  it 
unfair  to  his  ideals  and  to  the  litigants  for 
him  to  sit. "  The  Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska 
respanded.  "Essentially  the  questions  you 
ask  are  questions  which  each  Judge  decides 
for  himself."  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  New 
York  Couit  of  Appeals  reported.  "In  so  far 
as  any  relationship  or  interest  outside  statu- 
tory prohibition  is  concerned,  the  practice 
of  this  Court  Is  for  the  Individual  Judge  to 
decide  the  question."  The  function  of  tbe 
Bayh  provisions  is  noit  to  dictate  how  the 
judge  shall  use  his  Judgment,  but  to  give 
him  the  power  to  exercise  It. 

VI.  PXaXMPTOBT  CHALIXNOE  TO  TUB  TEIAL 
JTTDCK 

The  Traynor  report  and  the  Bayh  bill  over- 
lap on  the  right  or  duty  of  the  Judge  to  dis- 
qualify himself.  However,  the  bill  moves  into 
an  area  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  int««st 
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of  the  Tmynor  Coinmltt«e  wb«n  it  reaehea 
dlaquallfloAtton  of  trlftl  Judses  at  tha  liut&Doe 
of  *  party. 

The  ezlatlBg  fednal  statute  permit*  a  party 
to  (UaqualUy  a  Judge  for  blaa  and  prejudice. 
Wl>at  15  required  la  actual  bias  and  preju- 
dloa.*  Tbe  aOdaTlt  of  dlaquallflcatlon  is  tast- 
ed by  tbe  trial  Judge  to  determine  whether  a 
complaint  states  a  cause  of  action.**  The  stat- 
ute Is  strictly  construed,"  and  some  dlstrlet 
Judges  take  extreme  umbrage  when  an  affl- 
davlt  is  Wed. 

Many  states  permit  dlsquallflcaUon  easen- 
tlally  at  the  option  of  a  party  and  leave  the 
dlaquallfled  Judge  nothing  to  determine  ex- 
cept whether  the  ^plication  la  timely  made. 
The  Bayh  bUl  adopts  thU  liberal  disqualifi- 
cation practice  by  eliminating  from  existing 
Uw  any  requirement  that  the  party  state  the 
facts  or  the  reason  for  believing  that  bias  or 
prejudice  ezlat.  llie  affidavit  Is  thus  reduced 
to  a  form  of  words;  the  disqualification  be- 
comes the  aame  as  a  peremptory  challenge  to 
a  Juror,  and  Is  simply  an  expression  that  the 
party  prefers  another  Judge.  The  system  is 
thus  regarded  In  states  which  foUow  It.** 

The  pRvoaed  Bayh  revision  of  38  n.S.C. 
i  144.  Is  as  foUows: 

"Whenever  a  party  to  any  proceeding  in  a 
district  court  makes  and  files  a  timely  affi- 
davit that  the  Judge  before  whom  the  matter 
la  pending  has  a  personal  bias  or  prejudice 
either  against  him  or  in  favor  of  any  adverse 
party,  such  Judge  shall  proceed  no  further 
therein,  but  another  judge  shall  be  aaalgned 
to  hear  such  proceeding.  The  affidavit  shall  be 
timely  if  filed  (a)  twenty  or  more  days  before 
the  time  first  set  for  trial  or  (b)  within  ten 
days  aftar  the  filing  party  is  first  given  notice 
of  the  Identity  of  the  trial  Judge  or  (c)  when 
good  cause  Is  shown  for  failure  to  file  the 
affidavit  within  such  times.  A  party  may  file 
only  one  such  affidavit  in  any  case,  and  only 
one  affidavit  may  be  filed  on  s  side.  A  party 
waives  hla  right  to  file  an  affidavit  by  partici- 
pating in  a  hearing  or  submlsaton  of  any  mo- 
tion or  other  matter  requiring  the  judge  to 
exercise  discretion  as  to  any  aspect  of  the 
case  or  by  beginning  trial  proceedings  before 
the  judge." 

It  will  be  noted  that  either  side  of  a  case 
has  one  opportxmlty,  without  limitation,  to 
ask  for  a  different  Judge."  The  restriction  of 
one  such  request  to  a  side  does  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  confiictlng  or 
Independent  Interests  on  a  "side."  Rather, 
the  proposal  rejects  this  consideraUon  be- 
cause the  goal  U  subetanUal  justice  within 
the  limits  of  available  judicial  personnel 
and  one  challenge  per  side  is  as  many  strikes 
as  the  structure  can  carry.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  in  which  various  parties  for- 
mally aligned  on  the  same  side  are  truly  ad- 
versary to  each  other.  California,  which  usee 
easentiaUy  this  system,  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
gard each  adversary  Interest  as  a  "side," 
giving  each  a  poesible  strike.**  But  there  are 
not  enough  federal  judges  for  such  a  lux- 
ury, and  after  the  peremptory  challenge  has 
been  used,  there  remains  in  any  case  the  com- 
plete and  Independent  protection  of  section 
455.  with  its  six  grounds  of  dlsquallficaUon 
still  operative.  Thus,  for  example,  if  Judge  A 
Is  removed  by  defendant's  affidavit  under 
section  144.  and  Judge  B,  plaintiff's  cousin, 
replaces  him.  the  defendant  cannot  remove 
Judge  B  by  affidavit  but  Judge  B  would  com- 
mit reversible  error  iinder  section  466  If  he 
did  not  lemofe  himself  voluntarily. 

Disqualification  must  not  be  a  gimmick  for 
delay.  Hence,  the  proposed  revision  requires 
that  disqualification  be  exercised  before  the 
eve  of  trial.  On  the  other  hand,  most  cases 
are  settled.  To  avoid  promiscuous  and  need- 
less disqualification,  the  affidavit  should  not 
be  required  much  before  trial.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  suit  both  the  individual  and  mas- 
ter calendar  systems.  Where  Individual  calen- 
dars are  used,  the  parties  know  their  judge 
well  In  advance  and  must  file  twenty  or  more 
days  before  the  time  set  for  trial.  In  master 


calendar  systems,  parties  may  not  know  \intll 
very  late.  Where  the  assignment  is  made  lees 
than  twenty  days  before  trial,  the  amend- 
ment gives  the  party  up  to  ten  days  for  objec- 
tion. A  "good  cause"  loophole  is  left  for  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The  peremptory  disqualification  device 
should  also  not  be  a  gimmick  for  waste  or 
□umeuver.  A  party  should  not  be  alloiwed  to 
test  the  Judge,  educating  him  through  mo- 
tions, and  then  go  find  eomeone  else  be- 
cause dissatisfied  with  the  rulings.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  limit  this  possibility. 

Predictably,  one's  response  to  the  dis- 
qualification sections  of  the  Bayh  bill  will 
reflect  the  critic's  experience  under  his  own 
state  law.  The  section  on  the  judge's  self- 
dlsqualiflcatlon  elicits  an  almost  unanl- 
ntously  favorable  consensus,  as  refiected  in  re- 
sponses to  Senator  Bayh's  broad-scale  in- 
quiry. The  response  on  peremptory  dis- 
qualification is  less  uniform.  Here,  too,  one 
tends  to  confuse  the  familiar  with  the  necee- 
sary.  Thoee  from  "hard"  disqualification 
states  are  shocked  to  suppose  that  one  can 
strike  a  judge  as  he  would  a  juror.  Those 
from  "soft"  disqualification  states  take  It  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  proposal  Is  sound,  however.  The  plain 
truth  Is  that  one  judge  is  better  than  another, 
and  attorneys  should  be  entitled  to  consider 
this.  Certainly  one  Is  better  than  another  for 
particular  oases.  If  one  Is  too  slow  to  satisfy 
plaintiffs,  or  too  generous  with  other  peo- 
ple's money  to  satisfy  defendants,  or  too 
crotchety  to  satisfy  anyone,  why  not  let 
litigants  take  theee  relevant  factors  Into  ac- 
count? Resistance,  I  suspect,  will  be  personal 
and  emotional:  the  Judge  does  not  like  to  be 
Judged.  He  may  be  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
the  system  works  without  strain  or  humilia- 
tion where  it  exists. 

There  will  be  problems;  the  matter  of  a 
few  states  with  only  one  Judge  has  been 
mentioned.  But  the  problems  are  small  in 
relation  to  the  whole  volume  of  law  business, 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  which  Is  In  dis- 
tricts In  which  cases  can  be  perfectly  readily 
shifted  from  one  judge  to  another  and  In 
which  it  Is  often  a  matter  of  chance  where 
they  fall  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Bayh  bill  on  disquaUficatlon  wo\Ud 
subatantlally  Improve  federal  Justice,  and 
much  of  It  can  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
Traynor  Committee  standards.  Its  Innova- 
tions are  modest,  well-rooted  m  existing  ABA 
standards  and  state  practice.  If  one  may  para- 
phrase Justice  Cardoco  on  another  theme, 
there  is  proposed  no  seismic  InnovaUon.  The 
edifice  of  justice  would  stand,  its  symmetry 
greater  than  before. 

rOOTNOTTS 

•  (Mr.  Prank,  author  of  numeroiu  books 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  pres- 
ently in  private  practice  In  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona.— Ed.) 

1 1  have  been  assisted  in  this  article  by  Mr. 
John  McLamb,  a  student  at  Yale  Law  School. 
An  article  on  disqualification,  above  all  writ- 
ings, should  acknowledge  its  biases.  At  the 
request  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  appeared  as  an  expert 
witness  on  the  matter  of  disqualification  in 
connection  with  the  Haynsworth  appomt- 
ment.  This  was  because  of  my  article  Dia- 
qualification  of  Judges,  66  Yai,c  L.J.  606 
(1947)  Ibereinafter  cited  as  Prank,  supra]. 
On  most  matters,  I  trail  cheerfully  along  as 
a  respectful  camp  follower  behind  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  Including  Senator  Bayh.  who 
dissented  In  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the 
Haynsworth  confirmation.  However,  to  bor- 
row Tennyson's  phrase,  Judge  Haynsworth 
bears  without  abuse  the  grand  old  name  of 
gentleman,  and  I  testified  to  an  abiding  con- 
viction ttiat  no  significant  objection  to  his 
confirmation  should  be  made  on  the  basts  of 
disqualification.  Hearings  on  the  Nomination 
of  Clement  Haynsworth.  Jr.,  to  be  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Before  the  Sen- 


ate Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  01st  Cong.,  Ist 
Seas.  133  (1070)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Hayruworth  Hearings].  In  the  case  of  Judge 
Carswell,  I  signed  the  leading  opposition  bar 
letter,  see,  e.g..  The  Washington  Post,  Mar. 
10,  1970,  I  B,  at  4,  not  because  of  agreement 
with  Its  details,  but  because  of  a  general 
sense  of  the  unfitness  of  the  appointment. 

'  Hearings  on  the  Nomirtatlon  of  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  to  he  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  ad  Sees.  41  (1070) 
Iberemafter  cited  as  Blackmun  Hearings]. 
Disqualification  is  a  subdivision  of  the  gen- 
eral area  of  conflict  of  Interest.  I  have  writ- 
ten of  the  non -disqualification  aspects  of 
conflicts  of  Interest,  discussing  matters  con- 
cerning Justices  Portas  and  Douglas  and  oth- 
ers in  the  December,  1970,  issue  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Comparative  Lata. 

'  I  COKC,  INSTTTUTES  •141a. 

'3  Bi^cKSTONK,  CoifMnfTARixa  *301.  In  so 
saying,  Blackstone  consciously  rejected  the 
earlier  views  of  Bracton,  who  had  said  that 
a  judge  shoiild  disqualify  If  he  were  related 
to  a  party,  if  he  were  hostile  to  a  party,  or  if 
he  had  been  counsel  in  the  case.  4  Bkactok. 
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(Woodbine  ed.  1943). 

•  See  generally  Prank,  supra,  at  611. 

=  38  use.  }  I  (1964). 

'North  American  Co.  v.  863,  337  U.S.  686 
(1046). 

''  This  was  a  meaningful  distinction  in  the 
federal  system  prior  to  1949.  when  the  ap- 
plicable statute  applied  only  to  distinct 
Judges  and  not  to  appellate  Judges.  Appellate 
judges  then  frequently  applied  the  statute  to 
themselves.  1%e  adoption  of  38  U.S.C.  S  465 
In  that  year  as  a  general  disquailflcation 
statute  applicable  to  all  judges  makes  this 
term  of  no  consequence  now  For  discussion 
of  these  distinctions  between  House  Judi- 
ciary Chairman  Hobba  and  Chief  Justice 
Stone,  see  A.  Mason,  Harlan  Piskk  Stonx 
703-03   (1966). 

•8  Co.  107a.  77  Eng.  638  (K.B.  1606). 

"I  CoKX.  iNS'i'iTUTca  •141a. 

■"  Tumey  v.  Ohio.  373  U.S.  510  ( 1937) . 

"  m  re  Murchlson.  349  U.S.  133,  136  (1966) . 

•>n  US.  (7  Cranch)  506  (1813).  The  con- 
nection, or  Indeed,  the  poesible  Identical  per- 
sonality, of  the  Livingstons  referred  to  Is  not 
clear  from  the  report. 

»nU8  (7  Cranch)  603  (1813);  see  Martin 
V.  Hunter's  Lessee.  14  U.S.  (1  Wheat.)  304 
(1816). 

■•  United  States  v.  Realty  Co  ,  163  U.S.  437 
(1896). 

'»See  Testimony  of  Chief  Justice  Stone. 
Hearings  on  H.R.  2808  Before  the  House 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  78th  Cong..  1  Sess. 
24  (1943). 

'"  28  U.S.C.  5  455  ( 1964 ) . 

'■Id. 

>*  Vernon  v.  Manners.  3  Plowden  426.  76 
Eng.  Rep.  639  (KB.  1672) . 

"  Prank,  supra,  at  616. 

« i;i  parte  Qulrln  317.  U3.  1  (1942). 

"320  US.  118  (1943). 

=  Id.  at  307. 

°McOrath  v  Krlstensen.  340  n.S.  162 
( 1960) . 

"  Hearings  on  HJt.  2808  Before  the  House 
Comm.  on  the  Judiciary.  78th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
134  (1943). 

*^  In  all  cases  Involving  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Justice  Black  dis- 
qualified during  the  period  that  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Clifford  Diur.  was  a  member  of 
the  Conunlsslon.  .See,  e.g.,  PCC  v.  Woko,  Inc., 
328  U.S.  323  ( 1946) .  However,  in  the  PCC  caae, 
Mr.  Durr  neceaaarily  participated  in  a  judi- 
cial capacity  In  the  very  matter  under  Su- 
preme Court  review.  Judge  Learned  Hand 
considered  It  appropriate  to  review  decisions 
of  his  cousin.  Judge  Augustus  Hand,  when 
the  former  was  a  circuit  judge  and  the  latter 
a  district  judge.  See,  e.g..  New  York  &  Albany 
Lighterage  Co.  v.  Bowers,  4  P.  3d  604  (8.DJI.Y. 
1936) .  affd.  10  F.  3d  1017  (3d  Clr.  1036). 
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"See  generally  Schwartz,  Disqualification 
for  Bias  in  the  Federal  District  Courts,  11  U. 
Prrr.  L.  Rsv.  416  (1960) . 

"For  a  docuoiented  development  of  the 
spplleation  of  the  "philosophy"  of  the  Jus- 
tices to  antitrust  cases,  see  tha  diacuaslon  by 
Stem,  Commentary,  38  ANrrrxuar  JonaNAL, 
603.  606-00  (1060).  Mr.  Stern  illustrates  that 
In  a  period  In  which  Justice  Harlan  and 
Stewart  have  divided  about  fif ty-flity  for  and 
against  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants  in 
the  antitrust  cases.  Chief  Justice  Warren  In 
sixty  consecutive  government  antitrust  cases 
voted  In  favor  of  the  government  fifty-nine 
times.  He  obviously  has  a  strong  "bent." 

"Sx  parte  American  Steel  Barrel  Co.,  330 
VS.  84.  44  (1913):  Baiger  v.  United  States, 
356  U.8.  23,34(1931). 

>  Craven  v.  United  SUtes.  23  P.  2d  606.  607 
(1st  CU.  1037);  Price  v.  Johnston,  136  P.3d 
806  (0th  Clr.  1043).  I  attempted  to  advance 
a  more  liberal  view  of  this  ground  of  dis- 
qualification aa  special  counsel  on  a  petition 
for  certiorari  in  DePinto  v.  Provident  Secu- 
rity Life  Insurance  Company,  but  to  no  avail. 
See  374  P.3d  37  (Mh  Clr.).  cert,  denied.  380 
U.S.  822  (1967). 

'"See  Pi»nk.  supra,  at  621-22.  I  have  had 
pleasant  personal  relations  with  most  of  the 
Justices,  in  varying  degrees  of  closeness,  over 
the  past  thirty  years.  As  one  of  them  has 
cheerfully  said,  "I  can  decide  a  case  against 
you  as  well  as  againat  anyone  else."  and 
quite  so.  However,  I  have  scrupulously 
sought  to  avoid  my  social  contact  with  a 
Justice  except  in  the  presence  of  opposing 
counsel  around  the  time  of  an  argument,  and 
have  felt  something  of  a  twinge  of  embar- 
rassment m  accidentally  finding  myself  at 
dinner  with  one  of  the  Justices  on  the  eve- 
ning before  a  case  was  to  be  presented. 

»  The  blitarre  attack  of  Justice  Jackson  is 
exhaustively  considered  in  Prank,  supra,  a 
study  which  was  occasioned  by  that  event. 

"Prank,  supra,  at  633-34.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun  agrees  with  Justice  Stone  on  this 
point  although  he  seems  to  set  a  limit  at 
oases  Involving  former  "regular"  clients. 
Blackmun  Hearings  45. 

"Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  did  disqualify  in 
some  labor  cases  when  he  had  been  aaaocl- 
ated  previously  with  a  party.  See  United 
Steelwxjrkers  of  America  v.  NLRB,  376  U.S. 
492  (1964);  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
V.  R.H.  Bouligny,  Inc.,  379  U.S.  968   (1966). 

MBamk  of  the  Umted  States  v.  United 
States,  43  UJ3.   (3  How.)   711,  746  (1844). 

"See  Edwards  v.  United  States,  334  P.3d 
360,  362  n.3  (eth  Clr.  1064),  a  case  in  which 
the  judge  clearly  regretted  that  he  oould 
not  withdraw.  This  is  the  general  federal 
view.  Cases  to  the  foregoing  effect,  grouped 
by  clrculls,  are:  D.C.  Circuits:  Tynan  v. 
United  States.  376  TMi  761  (D.C.  Clr  1067): 
United  States  v.  HIanrahan,  248  P.Supp.  471 
(DD.C.  1066);  1st  Circuit:  In  re  Union 
Leader  Corp.,  303  P.3d  381  (1st  Clr.  1961), 
cert,  denied,  368  U.S.  937  (1061);  2d  Circuit: 
Wolfsoa  V.  Palmderl,  306  P.3d  131  (2d  Clr. 
1068) ;  Roaen  v.  Sugarman.  367  PJd  704  (ad 
Clr.  1966) ;  Town  of  East  Haven  v.  Baatem 
Alrllnse,  Inc.,  SOS  P.3upp.  184  (D.  Conn. 
1068) ;  Crancton  v.  Preeman,  200  PwSupp.  786 
(NX>Jf.Y.  1968):  United  States  v.  Devliin,  284 
PSupp.  477  (D.  Conn.  1068);  3d  Circuit: 
Slmmona  v.  United  States,  303  TML  71  (3d 
Clr.  1063);  United  States  v.  Valentl,  130 
Supp.  80  (D.N.J.  1064);  Sth  Circuit:  Ed- 
wards v.  United  States,  supra;  Sth  Circuit: 
United  States  v.  Hoffa.  383  P.2d  866  (6th  CTIr. 
1067);  Peaain  v.  Keeneland  AasoclaUon,  374 
P.  Supp.  61S  (EJ).  Ky.  1063);  7th  Circuit: 
Tucker  v.  Kemer.  186  P.3d  70  (7th  Clr.  1960) ; 
In  re  Pederal  PWsUltlee  Realty  Trust.  140  P. 
Supp.  623  (NJD.  m.  1966) ;  9th  Circuit:  Walk- 
er V.  Bishop,  408  P.3d  1378  (Sth  Cir.  1960): 
United  States  v.  Love.  368  P.8upp.  047  (DJfJ). 
1066):  9th  Circuit:  UnMed  Statea  v.  Shlbley. 
113  PBupp.  734  (SJ}.  Cal.  1068). 

"836  F.ad  682  (4th  Cir.  1063) . 


"  307  PJd  760  (4th  Cir.  1068) . 

"We  may  for  other  reasotLs  put  aside  38 
U.S.C.  i  144;  not  only  does  It  relate  solely  to 
district  courts,  but  it  requirea  an  affidavit 
procedure,  and  it  is  restricted  to  bias. 

"This  Is  the  clear  majority  rule.  See  An- 
not.,  48  A.L.R.  617  ( 1937) .  updated  in  a  com- 
prehensive collection  at  36  AX.R.  3d  1331 
( 1960 ) .  There  are  some  refinements  where 
the  holding  is  very  small.  See,  e.g.,  Lampert  v. 
Hollls  Music.  Inc..  106  P.  Supp.  3  (EUJI.Y. 
1053)  (30  shares  of  13,881,016).  See  also 
Prank,  supra,  at  637.  reporting  that  in  33 
state  and  federal  courts  there  Is  disqualifica- 
tion in  such  circiunstancea,  but  that  two 
state  and  two  federal  courts  reported  that 
dlsquallfloatlon  might  be  waived  where  the 
holding  was  very  slight,  and  one  federal  coiul 
reported  that  a  judge  had  sat  where  the  hold- 
ing was  very  slight.  I  shall  return  to  this 
subject  In' detail  below.  Nonetheless,  the  view 
Is  overwhelming.  There  are  also  refinements 
not  necessary  to  be  considered  here  when  the 
stock  is  held  by  a  member  of  the  Judge's 
famUy.  See  Note,  4,  Minn.  L.  Rxv.  301  (1920) . 
See  also  Goodman  v.  Wisconsin  Elec.  Power 
Co.,  348  Wis.  52,  30  N.W.3d  663  (1946). 

■■  My  1947  article  shows  no  judges  dlsqualt- 
fjring  because  they  are  taxpayers,  end  only 
two  areas  In  which  they  disqualified  because 
they  would  be  affected  by  public  utility  rates. 
Prank,  supra. 

"  Ooodspeed  v.  Great  Western  Power  Co., 
19  Cal.  App.  2d  435,  444,  65  P.2d  1342,  1345 
(1937). 

"See  48  C.J.S.,  Judges  at  1048. 

» United  States  v.  Bell,  351  P.2d  868,  878 
(6th  Clr.  1965);  Edwardson  v.  State,  343  Md. 
131,   230   A.3d   647    (1966). 

"  Be<Mley  v.  Burt,  201  Oa.,  144.  39  S.E.  3d  61 
(1946). 

*=  Hall  v.  Superior  Court,  198  Cal.  373.  345 
P.  814  (1936)  (Judge  owned  property  In  an 
irrigation  district  Inunedlately  Involved  In 
litigation).  Por  a  view  requiring  a  party  ca- 
pacity, see  Central  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Superior 
Court,  311  Cal.  706.  710-30.  396  P.  883.  888-80 
(1931).  The  proper  test  Is  whether  the  third 
party  has  a  "present  proprietary  Interest  in 
the  subject  matter."  City  of  Vallejo  v.  Supe- 
rior Court.  100  Cal.  408.  416.  340  P.  1084  1087 
(1936).  If  so.  the  judge  is  disqualified  or 
worse.  In  Anonymous.  I  Salk.  396,  91  Eng. 
Rep.  343  (K3.  1698).  the  judge  was  "laid 
by  the  heels"  for  sitting  in  an  ejectment  case 
when  he  was  lessor  of  the  plaintiff. 

"Bentley  v.  Lucky  Priday  Extension  Min- 
ing Co..  70  Idaho  611,  333  P.3d  947   (1960). 

"  See  Jones  v.  American  Cent.  Ins.  Co.,  83 
Kan.  44,  109  P.  1077   (1910). 

"See  Dial  v.  Martin,  37  S.W.2d  166  (Tex. 
Civ.  App.  1931):  Adams  v.  McOebee.  311  Qa. 
498.  88  SJE.2d   626    (1965). 

« In  re  Parber,  260  Mich.  662.  661,  246  N.W. 
793.   796    (1932). 

»  Ala.  App.  474.  63  So.  687  (1913) . 

"  Id.  at  477.  63  So.  at  688.  The  same  problem 
arises  when  municipal  bodies  are  called  upon 
to  award  contracts  for  public  works.  It  Is  fre- 
quently held  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  munic- 
ipal ofBcer  is  a  shareholder  in  a  supplier  of 
a  contractor  Is  not  a  disqualification.  See 
O'NeUl  V.  Town  of  Auburn.  76  Wash.  207,  136 
P.  1000  (1913). 

*=■  As  was  said  of  a  third -party  involvement 
under  an  earlier  form  of  the  atatute,  where 
the  judge  as  shareholder  of  a  creditor  was 
wholly  unaffected  by  the  case,  the  interest 
to  disqualify  may  be  "so  slight  or  inconse- 
quential that  the  rights  of  the  parties  would 
be  beat  served  by  his  proceeding  with  the 
caiise.  .  .  ."  Uta  *  Dvuin  Co.  v.  Regulator  Co., 
213  P.  316, 318  (8th  Cir.  1914) . 

u  See  note  36  supra. 

^  Hatnswokth  Rxpobt,  S.  Exbc.  Rkp.  No. 
91-02,  Olst  Cong.  1st  Seas.  34  (1969). 

»  302  P.  3d  337  (4th  C\i.  1068) ,  cert  denied, 
301  U.S.  066  (1068). 

"  Klimear-Weed  Corp.  v.  Humble  Oil  Re- 
fining Co..  403  P.3d  437.  440  (eth  Cir.  1068) . 


The  decision  rest*  upon  ttie  fact  that  the 
Interest  la  not  "subatsmtial"  and  holds  In 
effect  that  the  addltlcm  at  this  word  to  the 
statute  in  1048  changed  its  meaning. 

"  Austral  OU  Co.  v.  Padaral  Powar  OoounlB- 
sion.  No.  27402  (6th  Clr..  filed  Oct.  17,  1068). 

-Blackmun  HeaHngs  10.  46.  The  Black- 
mun matter  is  dlscuaaed  below. 

"  ABA  CoKM.  On  PaorxsaioMAL  ErHSca, 
OnNiONS.  No.  170  (1067). 

"  Haynsworth  Hearings  371. 

<i  Parrow  v.  Grace  Unea.  Inc.,  381  P.Sd  380 
(4th  Clr.  1067);  Donohue  v.  Maryland  Oas- 
ualty  Co.,  363  P.ad  442  (4th  Clr.  1066) ;  Mary- 
land Casualty  Oo.  v.  Baldwin,  367  P.3d  338 
(4th  Cir.  1966) . 

"311  Cal.  706,  710-30,  206  P.  883.  888-88 
(1031). 

"  City  of  Vallejo  v.  Superior  Court,  100  Cal. 
498.  240  P.  1064   (1936). 

*'ABA  Comm.  on  PaorEsaiONAL  Ennca, 
Opinions.  No.  300  (1057).  I  find  no  subse- 
quent ABA  Committee  opinion  on  point. 
The  canon  is  incidentally  and  tangentlally 
applied  by  the  New  York  County  Lawyers 
Association.  N.Y.  County  Lawtkxs  Ass'n  on 
PKorrasiONAL  Ethics,  Opinion  No.  346  (1066) . 

«393  U.S.  146  (1068). 

"  Blackmun  Hearings  40.  Judge  Hayns- 
worth also  expressly  endorsed  the  "appear- 
ances" standard.  Haynsworth  Hearings  306.  A 
thought  similar  to  Commonwealth  Coatings 
appears  In  Berger  v.  United  States,  256  U.S. 
22.  36-36  ( 1031 ) :  "The  tribunals  of  this 
country  shall  not  be  impartial  .  .  .  but  shall 
give  assurance  that  they  are  impartial  .  .  ." 

"  See  text  at  note  36  supra. 

"334  P.  3d  360  (6th  Cir.  1064). 

•  Id.  at  362  n.  2. 

^  Haynsworth  Rxport,  supra  note  64,  at  46. 
Senator  Griffin  felt  that  Judge  Haynsworth 
bad  also  improperly  sat  in  Nationwide  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  v.  Akers.  340  P.3d  160 
(4th  Clr.  1066)  and  Toole  v.  Nationwide 
Mutual  Insurance  Company.  353  P.3d  508  (4th 
Clr.  1065 ) .  because  he  held  600  shares  of  stock 
in  a  company  affiliated  With  Nationwide 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

'■  They  were  Senators  Bayh.  Tydings.  and 
Griffin.  Haynsworth  Rxport.  supra  note  54. 
at  37.  52.  46. 

''  2   O.   BOUTWRLL.  RXMINiaCRNCXS  Or  SiXTT 

Years.  41   (1003). 

''  "It  Is  simply  that  in  my  position.  I  have 
not  accepted  and  will  not  accept  any  feea  for 
outalde  services,  period."  Hearings  on  the 
Nomination  of  George  HarroU.  Carswell  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Be- 
fore the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Jtuticiary,  Olst 
Cong..  3d  Sess.  43  (1970)  (hereinafter  cited  as 
Carswell  Hearings) .  Judge  Carswell,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Plfth  Circuit,  had  voted 
for  the  strict  Judicial  (Conference  Resolution 
of  June,  1960,  and  continued  to  endorse  it. 

''Judge  Carswell  referred  to  this  ca*e. 
Austral  OU  Company  v.  Pederal  Power  Com- 
mission, No.  37493  (5th  Clr.,  fUed  Oct.  17, 
1969),  as  one  in  which  "we  disqualified  the 
entire  panel."  Car»u)ell-  Hearings  43.  He  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  into  any  decisive  discus- 
sion as  to  his  standing  on  small  holdings. 

''  Carswell  Hearings  36-34. 

-*  Id.  at  34. 

TT  Adams  V.  United  States.  603  P.3d  307  (6tb 
Clr.  1963).  Judge  Brown's  dissent  raised  a 
plain  question  of  integrity.  He  said.  "I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  we  conclude  that 
Judge  Carswell  knew  nothing  of  the  prior 
activity — that  Is.  was  not  aware  of  the  'signi- 
ficance' of  what  he  was  doing."  Id.  at  311. 

^Carswell  Hearings  40. 

»  Blackmun  Hearings  40. 

« Id.  at  40-60. 

•>  Mlnneatot*  Mining  Jt  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Superior 
Insulating  Tape  Co..  284  PJd  478  (Sth  Clr. 
1060) ;  see  Blackmun  Hearings  10.  46.  Black- 
mun heard  four  caaea  involving  oorporaUcns 
in  which  he  held  stock:  Hanaon  v.  Postl 
Motor  Co.,  378  P.3d  686  (8th  Clr.  1980); 
Kotula  V.  Ford  Motnr  Co..  SS8  F.ad  7S3  (8th 
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CM.  19M).  cert,  denied.  380  V&.  979  (1»M): 
Maboney  v.  Northwastam  Bell  Tdepfaoiu  Co., 
ST7  TUd  540  (8tb  CM.  19«7) ;  and  BUniMWU 
Mining,  rwpra.  He  beM  fifty  iliares  or  lee*  in 
Ford  and  fewer  tlMO  fifty  in  Iforthweatem 
BeUle  parent  ooipanttlon,  A.TAT.  In  the 
Kotvla  oaae,  Kaekmun  ruled  for  Ford;  in 
Han»on,  he  ruled  against  Ford.  He  ruled  for 
Northwestern  Bell  and  against  Minnesota 
Mining.  Blaelemun  Hearing*  80,  40-47.  The 
JxKtlclary  Committee  was  not  troubled  by  the 
conflict  caused  by  these  "mlnuacide  inAer- 
ests."  CoMnrrm  on  tkk  Jvbxciabt,  S.  Exxc. 
BMP.  No.  91-18,  9l8t  Cong..  3d  Seas.  3  (1B70) . 
■■  Senator  Bayh  balleTad  that  a  major  dis- 
tinction between  the  tiro  nominations  lay  in 
the  Het  that  Judge  Blackmun  bad  no  parallel 
expertenee  to  that  of  Judge  Baynsworth  with 
Vend-A-Matlc.  116  Cong.  Rtc.  S7031  (daUy 
ed.  May  13,  1970). 

"38  TJB.C.  |4U  (1904). 
•*The  bill  was  also  Introduced  by  Senator 
Tydlngs,  Chatnnan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvetnent  of  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  worked 
with  Senator  Bayh  in  prafMUIng  this  bill, 
wbl^  was.  In  earlier  draft  form,  widely  clr- 
oularted  by  Senator  Bayh  to  attcxneys,  pro- 
fasBora,  and  Judges  for  oonunent.  It  was  then 
rerlaad  In  the  light  of  the  suggestions 
received. 

■*  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  ot  Judicial  Conduct  (mlmeo. 
June  1970). 

"The  Sefmtor%  proposals  are  set  out  in 
their  entirety  In  the  Ajypendlx. 

"  See  Oommou wealth  Coatings  Corp.  v. 
Conttnental  Oas  Co.,  393  U.S.  146  (1908). 

■*  See  Testimony  of  Judge  Lawrence  Walsh, 
Hayn«wort)i  Hearingt  164. 
■  Id.  at  390. 

**  As  Senator  Bayh  suggested  In  hU  state- 
ment upon  ttie  Introduction  of  his  blU,  "Such 
wadTers  are  often  made  because  counsel  dare 
not  Jeopardize  thetr  relationship  with  the 
Judge  before  whom  they  af>pear  regularly  by 
seaming  to  queatton  his  impartiality." 

■asujsx;.  1 144  (i904). 

*Se«,  e.g.,  Tynan  t.  United  States,  376 
P.3d  7S1  (O.C.  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  389  U.S. 
846  (1967) ;  Rosen  v.  Surgarman,  357  F.3d  794 
(3d  Clr.  1006). 

••  Skirrln  v.  Mesta,  141  F.3d  668  ( 10th  Clr. 
1944)  is  t^cal  of  this  report. 

M  If  an  aflldavit  "is  seasonably  filed  the 
Judga  may  no  longer  sit  in  the  case,  the  af- 
fidavit operating  as  a  peremptory  challenge 
to  the  Judge."  Conkllng  v.  Crosby,  39  Ariz. 
60,  68,  339  P.  606.  600   (1935). 

«  The  affldsTlt  form  la  retained  as  a  gesture 
of  deference  to  the  familiar,  and  to  the  fact 
that  some  cases  seem  to  regard  at  least  a 
perfunctory  aflldavlt  as  constitutionally  nec- 
essary. See  Austin  v.  Lambert,  13  Cal.  3d  73. 
77  P.3d  849  (1938):  Daigh  t.  Schaffer,  33  Cal. 
App.  3d  449,  73  P.3d  937  (1937).  These  cases 
are  discounted  by  limiting  language  in  John- 
son T.  Superior  Court.  60  Cal.  3d  693,  339 
P.3d  8  (1968) ;  State  t.  Sixth  Judicial  District. 
68  NeT.  466.  83  P.3d  1031  (1938);  State  v. 
Vandenberg,  303  Ore.  336,  280  P.2d  344  ( 1966) . 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  form  is  required, 
and  think  that  a  simple  motion  would  be  of 
equal  validity  with  an  affidavit. 

**The  existence  of  the  two  sections  avoids 
the  problem  considered  in  Johnson  v. 
Superior  Court.  60  Cal.  3d  693.  339  P.3d  6 
(1968) ,  which  deals  with  the  problem  of  hav- 
ing adverse  parties  on  a  side. 


the  Federal  Register  30  days  before  they 
become  effective.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  Senator  Kui- 
moT'8  amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION   ON 
A  VOTE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Bi«r.  President,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate  on 
June  17,  1971,  when  the  Senate  voted  on 
Senator  KufNxsT's  cunendment  No.  120 
to  the  military  draft  bill  B.R.  6531.  This 
amoidment  would  have  required  publi- 
cation of  sdective  service  regulations  in 


DEATH  OF  ADMIRAL  AND  FORMER 
SENATOR  THOBiiAS  C.  HART 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  Adm. 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  a  senior  naval  com- 
mander during  World  War  n  and  a 
former  UjB.  SenatOT  frmn  Ooimecticut, 
died  this  past  Indepaidoice  Day  in  his 
home  in  Sharon,  Conn.  He  was  M  years 
dd. 

Admiral  Hart  was  m>pointed  to  the 
Senate  February  8,  1945,  by  Gov.  Ray- 
mond E.  Baldwin  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
the  late  Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney 
who  died  in  office.  Admiral  Hart,  who  sat 
with  the  Republicans  but  was  noted  for 
his  political  ind^iendence.  chose  not  to 
seek  election  and  resigned  from  the  Sen- 
ate November  5, 1946. 

The  admiral's  service  in  the  Senate 
brought  to  a  close  his  naval  career  that 
began  in  1893  when,  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
finished  first  in  a  Naval  Academy  com- 
petitive examination  in  his  native  Mich- 
igan. 

At  Annapolis,  Midshipman  Hart  was  in 
the  same  class  of  1897  that  included  oth- 
er future  admirals  such  as  Henry  E.  Yar- 
n^,  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  and  WUliam  D. 
Leahy.  Admiral  Hart  later  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Academy,  serving 
there  from  1931  to  1934. 

Admiral  Hart  was  given  command  of 
America's  Asiatic  fleet  in  1939.  "My  ships 
were  old  enough  to  vote,"  the  admiral  re- 
marked abDut  the  aging  collection  of 
vessels  he  commanded  as  this  Nation 
entered  World  War  n. 

The  sutDrtse  Japanese  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  December  7,  1941,  was  less  a 
shock  to  Admiral  Hart,  for  he  had  warned 
Washington  some  2  weeks  earlier  that 
Japan's  naval  movements  in  the  South 
China  Sea  indicated  a  military  offensive 
was  being  readied. 

Admiral  Hart  was  credited  with  having 
implemented  defensive  actions  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  Japanese  attack  that  saved 
ail  his  surface  ships  and  considerable 
numbers  of  merchant  vessels. 

Recalled  to  Washington  in  February 
of  1942,  Admiral  Hart  was  i^pointed  to 
the  Navy's  General  Board,  the  senior 
naval  advisory  group,  and  was  also  as- 
signed the  task  of  managing  the  Navy's 
inquiry  into  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 

Admiral  Hart  was  a  most  dedicated, 
selfless  American.  His  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service  to  his  country  in 
time  of  great  need  will  not  be  easily 
matched.  He  led  a  full  life  and  he  lived 
it  with  uncommon  grace  and  dignity.  We 
mourn  his  passing. 

The  Hartford  Courant  and  the  New 
York  Times  noted  Admiral  Hart's  many 
achievements  in  articles  of  July  5,  1971. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

July  5,  19711 

AsMnAL  Hast  Dtxs;  PoaMnt  U.S.  Sknatok 

Srason. — Thomas    Charles    Hart,    94,    of 

Main   Street,   retired   Navy  admiral,   former 


U.S.  senator  from  Connecticut  and  former 
Naval  Academy  superintendent,  died  Sunday 
at  his  home  after  a  short  illness. 

Bom  in  Davidson,  Mich.,  he  lived  In  Sharon 
36  years,  after  serving  53  years  In  the  Navy. 

At  the  age  of  16,  with  only  two  years  of 
high  school  behind  him,  he  bested  10  older 
candidates  In  a  competitive  examination  and 
won  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
He  was  graduated  In  the  Class  of  1897  and 
almost  immediately,  as  pasaed-mldshlpman, 
saw  action  in  Cuban  waters  during  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

"I  didn't  miss  any  of  it,"  Hart  reflected 
later.  "It  was  the  last  gentleman's  war  ever 
fought.  The  days  of  chivalry  hadn't  ended." 

In  later  life,  Adm.  Hart  commented:  "Luck, 
all  through  my  life,  has  been  the  most  Im- 
portant element  in  it.  As  I  look  back,  I  think 
I'm  probably  ths  luckiest  man  that  the 
Navy  ever  had,  and  that  goes  for  everything 
— career,  marriage,  family  and  everything 
else." 

Hart,  during  •  tour  of  duty  in  the  Bureau 
of  Ordinance  in  Washington  met  Caroline 
Brownson.  daughter  of  Rear  Adm.  Wlllard  H. 
Brownson.  one-time  superintendent  of  the 
Naval  Academy  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  in  President  Theodore  Booeevelfs 
day. 

The  Harts  were  married  in  March,  1910. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century  Hart 
served  for  three  years  on  the  U.S.S.  Hart- 
ford, an  old  square  rigger  sailing  ship  that 
once  served  as  flagship  for  Admiral  David 
Parragut.  looking  back  on  it,  Adm.  Hart  said. 
"In  those  three  years  I  saw  much  more  of  the 
world  than  In  any  other  period  of  my  life." 
He  retained  a  keen  knowledge  of  sailing  ships 
until  he  died. 

SI7BMABINK  COMMAND 

In  Navy  circles  Hart  was  often  Identified 
with  the  submarine  service,  although  he 
spent  only  eight  years  there.  It  was  a  new 
branch  of  the  Navy  when  he  entered  In  1914 
and  there  was  ample  opportunity  for  his 
enthusiasm.  Independence  and  daring.  When 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  Hart 
was  sent  to  Europe  In  conunand  of  all  the 
U.S.  submarines,  which  were  based  in  Ireland 
and  the  Azores. 

Later,  In  1929,  his  first  command  as  a  flag 
officer  was  of  all  submarines  In  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

Many  awards  and  decorations  came  to  Hart 
In  his  career,  but  none  held  for  him  the 
esteem  he  had  for  one — quite  an  unofficial 
one — from  the  men  of  the  submarine  service. 
"In  appreciation,"  as  they  said,  for  what  he 
had  "contributed  in  pioneering  the  develop- 
ment and  preparation  which  made  them  (the 
submarines)   tick  during  World  War  n." 

In  rare  moments  of  confidence,  a  visitor 
to  historic  King  House,  the  Hart  home  in 
Sharon  would  be  treated  to  a  display  of  this 
plaque. 

In  1932  there  was  a  new.  direction  to  the 
Hart  career,  taking  him  Into  the  scholastic 
world.  First  there  was  a  course  of  graduate 
study  at  the  Naval  War  College  in  Newport. 
R.I..  followed  by  another  at  the  Army  War 
College 

The  Army  then  asked  him  to  sUy  at  the 
college  for  another  year  and  teach  a  course 
in  quite  a  new  subject — amphibious  warfare. 
There  were  no  textbooks  and  little  historical 
precedent  for  this  branch  of  naval  warfare, 
which  became  paramount  in  the  war  with 
the  Japanese. 

NAVAL  ACADEMT 

In  1931  he  took  over  as  superintendent  of 
the  US.  Naval  Academy  and  stayed  for  three 
years.  Stories  are  legion  among  other  older 
naval  officers  of  the  Hart  regime  In  Anna- 
polls.  He  was  known  as  a  strict  disciplinarian 
but  always  a  fair  one.  He  made  Important 
changes  in  the  curriculum  and,  as  he  said 
"humanized  it  somewhat." 

E^very  naval  officer  of  fiag  rank  looks  back 
on  one  particular  command  In  his  career 
with  nostalgia.  Hart  felt  that  way  about  his 
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two  years  as  captain  of  the  battleahlp  Mis- 
sissippi. 

When  he  turned  her  over  In  1937  to  his 
successor  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  he  went 
ashore,  wandered  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Old  Soldiers'  Home  and  sat  on  a  bench  to 
mediate  and  look  out  over  the  water  at  his 
beloved  ship. 

"It  was  a  doleful  hour."  said  Hart.  "My 
thought  was  that  my  useful  and  enjoyable 
life  was  over,  that  I  would  never  have  any- 
thing again  as  good  as  those  two  years." 

Perhaps  this  feeling  for  the  Mississippi  was 
surpaaaed  only  by  his  love  of  the  Heavy 
Cruiser  Division,  command  of  which  was  his 
subsequent  aea  duty. 

After  the  Naval  Academy  superlntendency. 
Hart  was  offered  command  of  a  division  of 
batUeshlps  In  1934.  It  was  evident  that  he 
was  "definitely  In  favor" — but  characterls- 
tloally,  he  turned  down  the  offer  and  asked  In 
stead  for  a  division  of  the  heavy  cruisers. 

"They  were  a  new  thing,"  said  Hart.  "I  felt 
stlmulatltm  and  challenge  In  their  develop- 
ment For  a  simple  saUor  like  me,  I  saw  more 
fun  m  the  fast  ships." 

COMMANDS   TLETt 

War  clouds  were  forming  over  the  Pacific 
in  the  summer  of  1939.  Hart  was  ordered  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Asiatic  fieet.  It 
was  a  four  star  Job,  but  the  ships  under  his 
command  were  not  many  and  for  the  moet 
part  outdated. 

"I  used  to  say,  when  asked  about  it.  that 
all  my  ships  were  old  enough  to  vote." 

Nevertheless,  Hart  labored  in  Manila,  as  the 
naval  oounteri>art  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
on  land,  to  prepare  for  the  day  that  seemed 
more  and  more  inevitable. 

When  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hart  managed  to  save  bis  ships  at  Manila  and 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  also  saved 
about  40  merchant  vessels,  more  than  300,000 
tons  of  bottoms — a  point  he  made  later  to 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  returned  to 
Washington. 

Hart  had  been  retained  In  command  of  the 
Asiatic  fieet  after  his  normal  retirement  date. 
With  the  loas  of  the  Philippines,  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  of  Britain  decided  that  allied  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  then  based  in  the  Bast 
Indies,  should  be  under  a  single  command. 
The  A(merican)  B(rltlsh)  D(utch)  A(ustra- 
llan)  command  was  formed  and  Adm.  Hart 
was  designated  as  the  naval  commander. 

Later  It  was  decided  that  this  leadership 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Dutch  and  Hart 
relinquished  his  slender  forces  to  the  Dutch 
Adm.  Htifrlch,  and  returned  by  a  circuitous 
nnite  to  the  U.S. 

Back  home  the  Navy  kept  >><tn  busy  with 
duties  on  the  General  Board,  the  Navy's 
senior  advisory  group  with  a  special  mission 
to  gather  testimony  from  naval  personnel  all 
over  the  world  concerning  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster,  and  with  speech-making  toius  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Interest  of  morale 
and  industrial  productl<»i. 

Adm.  Hart  received  his  first  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  his  services  Ir*  the  Asores 
during  World  War  1.  President  Roosevelt 
presented  him  a  Gold  Star,  equivalent  to  a 
second  Dlatlngulshed  Service  Medal,  for  his 
"sound  Judgment"  while  commander  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet  and  for  his  conduct  of  opera- 
tions after  the  outbreak  of  war. 

In  January  1943  the  admiral  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau 
from  Queen  Wilhelmlna  of  the  Netherlands 
for  hli  services  as  commander  of  the  allied 
fleet  in  the  Far  Bast. 

APPOINTKD    BSNATOa 

Suddenly  in  February,  1945,  there  was  a 
dramatic  turn  In  the  admiral's  career.  Gov. 
Raymond  Baldwin  of  Connecticut  asked  him 
to  accept  appointment  as  successor  to  the 
late  Sen.  Francis  Maloney,  Hart  served  two 
yetu-s  In  the  United  States  Senate,  bringing 
to  a  close  his  unprecedented  naval  career. 
CXVn 1493— Part  18 
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Hart  had  never  been  identlfled  with  poUtlcs. 
Although  he  sat  with  the  Republicans,  his 
entire  term  was  noted  for  its  Independence. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Caroline  Brownson 
Hart;  a  son,  Roewell  R.  Hart  of  Sharon, 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Laveme  Baldwin  of 
Taoonlc,  Mrs.  Dana  R.  Bergh  of  Rochester, 
N.T.  and  tin.  Francis  B.  Sayre  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  13  grandchUdren,  and  a  great-grand- 
chUd. 

Another  son.  Lt.  Oomdr.  Thomas  C.  Hart, 
a  submarine  officer,  died  in  WW  n  action. 

The  funeral  will  be  Wednesday  at  noon  at 
the  First  Church  of  Christ  Congregational, 
with  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  dean  of  the 
National  Cathedral,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Stlmson,  rector  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  officiating.  On  Thursday, 
a  10  a.m.  service  at  Ft.  Myer,  Va.,  will  be 
followed  by  burial  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

At  Sharon  mourners  will  walk  from  the 
Kenny  Funeral  Home,  Main  Street  to  the 
church,  a  short  distance  away. 

There  are  no  calling  hours.  Memorial  con- 
tributions may  be  made  to  the  UJS.  Naval 
Academy  Foundation,  1341  New  Hampshire 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

-^i' 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  6,   1971] 
Adm.  Thomas  C.  Habt  Is  Dead  at  94 

Srason,  Conn.,  July  4  (AP)— Adm. 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  U.8.N.,  retired.  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  a  former  United  atates 
Senator,  died  today  in  his  home  at  the  age  of 
94. 


Hzu>  A  Top  Command 
(By  Famsworth  Fowle) 

Admiral  Hart,  who  entered  the  United 
Sitatee  Naval  Academy  in  1893  and  retired  in 
1948  to  serve  for  two  jrears  as  an  appointed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  filling  a  vacancy, 
was  one  of  the  senior  commanders  In  World 
Warn. 

He  was  sent  to  Shanghai  In  1939  to  take 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  In  Decem- 
ber, 1941,  bmced  his  small  force  for  the  Japa- 
nese onslaught  on  the  Philippines,  Dutch 
Bast  Indies  and  Malaya.  Called  to  Washing- 
ton In  February,  1943,  he  resiuned  a  seat  he 
had  held  on  the  Navy's  General  Board  and 
was  entrusted  with  compiling  the  Navy's 
report  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  that  had 
beset  less  vigilant  oonunanders  at  the 
HawtOlan  base. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  aerial  attacks 
on  Dec.  7,  1941,  Admiral  Hart,  without  con- 
sulting Washington,  had  ord««d  his  PBY-3 
(Catallna)  Kmg-range  fiylng  boats  to  main- 
tain a  discreet  surveillance  on  Oamranh  Bay 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Vietnam. 

They  found  a  massing  of  Japanese  vessels 
In  that  anchorage  as  a  portent  of  Japanese 
readiness  to  strike  south.  Admiral  Hart  re- 
layed this  to  Washington  and  felt  no  great 
surprise  when  Washington  aent  a  "war  warn- 
ing" message  calling  for  "defensive  deploy- 
ment" to  him  and  to  the  Padflc  Fleet  com- 
mander at  Pearl  Harbor  a  day  or  two  later. 

IS8UKD   ATTACK    OIOBK 

Before  the  week-long  batUe  of  ths  Macas- 
sar Straits,  Admiral  Hart  Issued  an  order  to 
Mttack  that  said  "no  vessel  will  leave  the 
scene  of  action  until  It  Is  sunk  or  Its  ammu- 
nition Is  exhausted." 

On  his  return.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  added  a  second  gold  star  to  his 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  cttatlon 
praised  the  admiral's  "sound  Judgment  and 
marked  reaourcefulness  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  military  and  diplomatic  situation" 
on  the  eve  of  conflict,  and  for  handling  his 
fleet  as  well  as  could  be  done  m  combat. 

Bom  In  Davidson,  Mich.,  on  June  13,  1877, 
he  was  finishing  his  second  year  at  Flint  High 
School  when  he  learned  that  a  competitive 
examination  for  a  Naval  Academy  appoint- 


ment was  being  arranged  by  his  Repraaent- 
ative.  He  took  the  exam,  came  out  flrst,  and 
then,  though  Jtut  10,  paaaed  the  entrance 
examinations  by  cram-studying. 

As  a  midshipmen  he  was  coxswain  of  crew, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  getting  his  flrst  taste 
of  deep-sea  sailing  on  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, a  sister-ship  of  the  Constitution. 

OaADt7ATKD   IN    18S7 

He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1807,  which 
Included  such  future  admirals  as  Henry  B. 
Tarnell,  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  and  William  D. 
Leahy. 

The  young  ofllcar  had  his  flnt  taste  of  com- 
bat In  the  Spanish-American  War,  on  the 
battleship  Massachusetts  and  the  ex-yacht 
VLxen.  He  ran  messages  from  Navy  to  Army 
headquarters  and  occasionally  accompanied 
Col.  Theodore  Rooaevelt  of  the  Rough  Rider 
regiment  when  the  future  praaidant  came  to 
the  Vixen  in  search  of  good  dinner  in  the 
officers'  mess. 

In  World  War  I,  Admiral  Hart  commanded 
submarine  units  in  British  and  Azoras  watata, 
emerging  a  captain  with  his  flrst  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  His  work  with  sub- 
marine forces  was  credited  with  "making 
them  tick"  in  World  War  n. 

He  commanded  the  battleship  Mississippi 
for  two  years,  but  later,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  turned  down  an  invitation  to  com- 
mand the  Navy's  battleships,  a  prize  post 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  In  favor  of  the  challenge 
of  the  zDOte  lightly  armed  but  speedier 
heavy  cruisers. 

Shore  duties  between  wars  Included  Naval 
War  College  and  the  course  at  the  Army  War 
College,  where  he  spent  a  second  year  by 
Army  request  as  an  Instructor  In  amphib- 
ious war.  From  1931  to  1934  he  returned  to 
Annapolis  as  Superintendent.  Cadets  of 
those  years  remember  him  as  strict  but  fair, 
and  that  he  made  an  atten4>t  to  broaden 
the  cvirrlculum. 

His  first  toiir  on  the  Navy's  General  Board 
was  from  1936  to  1939,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  with  the  four  stars  of  a  full  ad- 
miral to  command  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  of  which 
he  said:  "All  my  ships  were  old  enough  to 
vote." 

Reading  the  signs  of  coming  conflict,  he 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Manila.  He  was 
credited  with  dlsjxieltlons  that  saved  all  his 
surface  ships  aiMl  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Initial  Japanese  at- 
tack. 

In  February,  1943,  he  was  ordered  home, 
turning  over  command  of  his  fleet  to  the 
Netherlands  commander  of  the  Allied  fleet. 
Though  a  year  overdue  for  retirement,  he  was 
Immediately  recalled  to  active  duty  and  a 
seat  on  the  General  Board,  while  Congreas 
voted  him  permanent  four-star  rank. 

One  of  his  wartime  duties  was  to  cc^ect 
depositions  for  the  Navy's  inquiry  Into  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  before  memories  faded. 
For  this,  he  traveled  extensively  through  the 
combat  theaters  and  also  spoke  and  wrote  at 
home  to  publicize  the  Navy's  war  effort. 

Admiral  Hart  had  made  the  King  house,  a 
historic  mansion  In  Sharon,  Conn.,  his  fam- 
ily home  smce  1934.  In  Febniary,  1946,  he 
accepted  appointment  by  Gov.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  a  Republican,  as  Senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Francis  T. 
Maloney.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  stepped 
down  from  the  General  Board. 

As  a  Repv^Ucan  Senator  be  maintained 
that  he  was  not  a  Navy  spokesman  and  sub- 
sequently declined  service  on  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  although  be  later  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
after  being  assured  that  the  Army  would 
welcome  his  prasenoe. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  maigar  of  the 
armed  services  Into  a  single  Department  of 
Defense.  He  contended  that  a  separate  Air 
Force  would  combine  with  the  Army  to 
diminish  the  Navy%  role — and  he  also 
thought  that  the  combination  of  air  and 
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■urteM  foroM  in  »  slncl*  bmaeb.  u  In  the 
NaTy,  wM  mora  effcctlTe  mUlterlly  thui  tbatr 

Admlnl  Hut  did  not  aaek  •loetlon  In  1940. 

In  Octobv.  1B47.  he  w*rn«d  that  Kore* 
protebly  would  tMootaa  the  17th  Soviet  Re- 
public. "A  SoTletlwd  ■•stem  AalA,"  be  lald, 
"la  fully  M  menrlng  to  ua  u  would  be  • 
Sovletlzed  Weatem  Kurope,  and  the  prob- 
ability  that    It    may    hi^pen    U    decidedly 


He  regretted  In  the  llgbt  of  later  erenta 
that  the  United  8taite>  had  aou^t  Ruaalan 
entrance  Into  the  war  against  Japan,  aaylng 
that  "Apan'a  China  army  gaye  «ip.  the  Rua- 
alan troopa  were  not  needed  at  all  and  the 
eetlmate  waa  wrong." 

Last  November,  he  weloomed  the  election 
at  hla  Sharon  neighbor.  Jamea  L.  Buckley, 
as  OonaerratiTe  Senator  from  New  York.  "I 
always  knew  Jbnmy  bad  the  etufT."  he  aald. 

In  Sharon,  he  waa  active  in  auch  civic 
enterprtaea  aa  the  r«foreatatlon  of  Sharon 
Mountain,  the  Sharon  Hospital,  and  in  eatab- 
llahlng  the  Sharon  HIatorlcal  Ifuaeum  to 
which  be  gave  hia  ooUactlon  of  flrearma. 

Admiral  Hart  U  aurvlved  by  hla  widow,  the 
former  Caroline  Brownson,  dau^tar  of  an 
admiral;  a  son.  BoaweU  R.  of  Sharon;  3 
daugbtera.  Mrs.  LaVeme  Baldwin  at  Taconlc. 
Conn.,  Mn.  Dana  Bergh  of  Rochaeter,  and 
Mrs.  nancis  B.  Sayra  Jr.  of  Washington;  13 
grandchildren  and  a  great-grandchild. 

A  funeral  aervlee  wQl  be  htfd  Wedneaday 
at  •oaaa.  in  the  Flrvt  Church  of  ChrUt.  Con- 
gregational, In  Sharon.  Burial  will  be  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  following  a 
service  In  the  ehapti  at  Fort  Myer  In  Arling- 
ton, Va..  on  Thursday  at  10  AM. 


PROTECTION  OP  ST.  CROIX  ESSEN- 
TIAL FOR  CONTINUED  RECREA- 
TIONAL EXCELLENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
18.  the  MinneapcHla  8tar  published  an 
Interesting  editorial  concerning  the  lower 
St.  Croix  River,  which  the  Senator  from 
Wlaconsin  (Mr.  Nblsow)  smd  I  have 
asked  Congress  to  protect  under  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

As  the  Star  points  out,  the  St.  Croix 
River  is  exceptionally  valuable  because 
its  natural  beauty  and  recreational  po- 
tential are  available  to  residents  of  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area.  If  this 
river  is  not  protected,  the  editorial  adds, 
the  St.  Croix  River  Valley  will  no  doubt 
become  quickly  overdeveloped  and  thus 
lose  its  attraction  as  a  close  retreat  for 
Twin  Citians. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  editorial  so 
succinctly  summarizes  the  reasons  why 
the  St.  Croix  River  should  be  alTorded 
the  protection  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

MiBi'UT  or  THK  9r.  Cioix 

How  Mlnneeot*  and  Wlaconsin  could  come 
this  far  without  having  the  8t.  CroU  River 
Valley  they  share  overwhelmed  by  develop- 
ment la  a  mystery.  But  they  can  be  thankful 
that,  despite  the  preasrire  of  the  nearby  ur- 
ban area,  the  St.  Croix  remain*  essentially  a 
beautiful,  if  somewhat  overworked,  recrea- 
tional river. 

Sena.  Mondale.  D-Bflnn..  and  Nelson.  D- 
Wla..  have  Introduced  legislation  to  Include 
the  St.  Croix  from  St.  Croix  Palls  to  the  Bils- 
slaalppi  River  xinder  the  protective  cover  of 
the  national  scenic  and  wild  rivers  system. 
A  federal-state  study  team  suggests  spending 
about  »7J5   mUllon   to  preserve   8J50  acrw 


aloag  the  river,  altber  through  purohaae  or 
soente  aaaaments. 

While  probabty  something  leas  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  valley  la  still  undeveloped,  meet 
of  what  U  darvaloped  has  a  low  proAle.  It's 
bUU  poaslble  to  preserve  much  of  the  valley^ 
basic  recreational  appeal,  which.  inctdantaUy. 
wae  the  recammendatlon  of  a  Metropolitan 
OouneU  stair  report  recently. 

Without  reatrlctlona.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
lant  hard  to  predict  the  overdevelofMnent  of 
the  valley  and  Its  loss  as  a  place  to  retzeat 
from  the  urban  crush.  While  clrcunwtance 
baa  provided  a  chance  to  save  thu  valley  from 
and  for  ourselves,  the  opportiuilty  can't  last 
forever.  Congreas  should  move  quickly  to  ap- 
prove the  Mondale- Nelson  proposal. 


PROMISES  WITHOUT  PERFORM- 
ANCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  been  especially  concerned 
about  the  need  to  realize  the  full  poten- 
tial of  our  young  people.  One  of  the  pre- 
requisites of  their  fullest  development  is 
a  supportive  environment  free  from  fear, 
insecurity,  and  hunger.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  number  of  children — 
our  greatest  resource  of  the  future — who 
are  not  only  living  in  poverty  but  are 
struggling  day  to  day  without  adequate 
food. 

At  present,  our  children  comprise  al- 
most half  of  the  25.5  million  citizens  who 
live  below  the  poverty  line.  In  other 
words,  about  13  million  or  12.8  percent  of 
all  citizens  under  the  age  of  25  are  prob- 
ably suffering  emotionally  and  physically 
from  Inadequate  nutrition.  It  has  been 
shown  that  severe  hunger  can  Impair  an 
individual's  mental  abilities.  Therefore.  I 
believe  that  elimination  of  hunger  should 
be  one  of  the  Nation's  first  priorities. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  repeatedly  urged  the  cities 
to  expand  their  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams. Consequently,  requests  from  the 
cities  were  far  greater  than  available 
funds.  But  suddenly,  on  June  17.  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  that 
it  would  be  unable  to  fulfill  its  earlier 
promises  to  the  clUes  to  fund  the  ex- 
[tanded  summer  limch  program  under 
section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  Now  it  appears  that  hungry  children 
are  going  to  become  the  victims  of  the 
administration's  "promise  without  per- 
formance." 

Mr.  President,  we  all  have  read  that 
on  June  28  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  proudly  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  $18.1  mlUion  on  the  1971 
summer  lunch  program  as  compared 
with  15.8  million  spent  in  the  summer  of 
1970.  What  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cleverly  and  purposely  omitted  was 
the  fact  that  the  $18.1  million  is  about 
$15  million  less  than  the  appropriation 
they  led  the  clUes  to  believe  would  be 
available.  Not  only  did  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  deceive  the  cities  about 
the  appropriations,  but  they  continued 
to  encourage  them  to  plan  and  Initiate 
expcmded  programs  right  through  the 
month  of  May.  Then  in  June,  they  sud- 
denly notified  the  cities  that  the  prom- 
ised funds  would  not  be  available.  Such 
an  abrupt  and  undeserved  termination 
of  fimds  places  an  additional  problem  in 
the  laps  of  our  already  burdened  cities. 


I  am  astounded  by  the  casual  treatment 
which  cities  have  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  AgriculUire.  Less  thar^  2 
weeks  before  funds  were  terminated,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Richard  Lyng.  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  that  the  Department  had  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  It  begins 
to  appear  that  these  recent  pronounce- 
ments and  decisions  by  the  administra- 
tion have  been  somewhat  whimsical. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. As  late  as  May  the  Regional  Of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
urged  the  Indiana  School  Lunch  Agency, 
through  telephone  calls  and  written  cor- 
respondence, to  contact  churches,  day- 
care centers  and  other  organisations  in 
order  to  plan  the  summer  lunch  pro- 
gram. Assurances  were  made  that  addi- 
tional money  would  be  available  for  the 
programs. 

Buoyed  by  the  written  and  verbal  en- 
couragement of  the  Regional  Office,  In- 
diana proceeded  with  Its  plans  for  the 
programs  by  buying  food  and  making 
commitments  to  various  organizations. 
In  June  only  $1,618.32  remained  of  the 
initial  fimding  and  Indiana  was  unable 
to  pay  for  debts  incurred  during  April 
and  May.  The  school  lunch  agency  re- 
quested by  telephone  an  additional 
$105,412  to  cover  debts  and  to  start  sum- 
mer programs.  A  tentative  letter  was  re- 
ceived saying  the  money  would  be 
coming,  but  to  date  no  letter  of  credit 
has  been  received. 

Shortly  thereafter — around  June  1 — 
the  Indiana  office  was  informed  that  not 
as  much  money  was  available  for  sum- 
mer programs  as  previously  Indicated 
and  funding  would  not  go  beyond  June 
25.  No  new  programs  were  to  be  Imple- 
mented and  some  programs  already  in 
operation  were  to  be  terminated. 

As  we  are  well  aware.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  cities  for 
SMlditional  funds  by  passing  overwhelm- 
ingly H.R.  5257  by  June  22.  This  bill  ex- 
tends summer  feeding  programs  and  au- 
thorizes $32,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
an  increase  of  $12  million  over  funds  for 
last  year.  It  further  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  use  during  the 
next  2  years  up  to  $135,000,000  in  money 
available  under  section  32.  It  was  the 
clear  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  use  that  authority  to  provide 
full  funding  for  the  summer  programs — 
and  to  use  as  much  additional  trans- 
ferred money  as  necessary  for  the  year- 
round  programs.  What  we  are  faced  with 
is  an  intentional  frustration  of  the  intent 
of  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  have  sent  a 
letter,  with  40  other  Senators  to  George 
Schultz,  Director,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  urging  his  immediate  recon- 
sideration of  the  funds  available  for  the 
summer  lunch  program.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  repeated  requests  of  Congress 
and  the  cities  for  more  money  will  lead 
the  administration  to  use  the  money 
available  to  feed  our  hungry  children. 

What  wlU  happen  to  the  millions  of 
children  in  New  York  and  Newark,  in 
San  Antonio  and  Los  Angeles,  in  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  and  in  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  who  will 
not  be  fed?  It  Is  hard  for  a  person  to  con- 
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centrate  on  constructive  summer  activi- 
ties, when  the  mind  \s  preoccupied  with 
hunger  pains  and  searching  for  the  satis- 
faction only  food  can  provide. 

The  situation  is  Ironic.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  reportedly  save  $200 
million  per  year  by  supporting  a  reason- 
able farm  subsidy  limitation — a  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  per  year,  per  crop.  Two 
hundred  million  dollars  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  summer  lunch  program.  How- 
ever, the  Department  has  chosen  to  sac- 
rifice the  health  of  our  young  to  a  pro- 
gram of  wdfare  for  rich  corporate  farm- 
ers. It  is  a  tragedy  when  men  play  pol- 
itics with  our  Nation's  young.  What  is 
even  more  tragic  is  that  If  the  streets  of 
the  cities  become  agitated  during  the 
summer  by  hungry  young  people,  the 
administration  will  join  the  chorus  of 
those  who  will  not  be  able  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  the  retuons.  The  same  ques- 
tion will  be  asked,  as  it  has  in  the  past 
by  these  people.  The  question — why? 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 
AT  SUBCOMMITTEE  SESSION  CON- 
VENED BY  HIM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  ago,  my  good  friend,  seatmate,  and 
classmate  in  this  august  body,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  made  a  deep,  personal 
decision — the  kind  of  decisicm  each  of  us 
is  called  upon  to  make  at  one  time  or 
another  during  our  careers  in  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Deprived  of  a  Senator's  right  to  the 
Senate  floor  by  a  parliamentary  tactic, 
when  Senator  Gravel  proceeded  to  con- 
vene a  subc(»nmittee  session  he  knew 
that  the  procedure  might  be  subject  to 
questicn  by  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  it  was  a  deeply  felt  and  intensely 
personal  decision  that  led  him  to  pursue 
the  course  he  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  words 
Senator  Gravkl  spoke  at  the  outset  of 
the  subcommittee  sessicxi  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  His  comments  provide  strong 
insights  Into  the  fabric  of  his  personal 
decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SrATniXMT    BT    SXNATOa    MiKX    OSAVKL 

Mr.  President:  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
these  are  agonizing  times  for  America? 

Oan  anyone  doubt  that  this  nation  is 
being  torn  apart  by  war  that  sears  Its  con- 
science? 

A  terrible  shadow  of  suspicion  Is  across 
the  land.  Suspicion  that  we  have  made  a 
terrible  mistake.  That  we  have  spent  lives 
and  wealth  In  pursuit  of  an  unworthy  goal. 

Suspicion  that  Oovemment  has  not  been, 
in  this  representative  nation,  of  the  people 
or  by  the  people. 

For  30  years  this  nation  has  been  at  war 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

We  began  with  the  assumption  that 
French  Influence  must  be  preserved.  Pre- 
served so  that  Southeast  Asia  would  not 
have  a  Communist  government. 

We  supported  the  French  with  American 
tax  dollars,  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the 
war's  peak.  Americans  were  paying  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  at  the  war. 

That  was  «  policy  endorsed  by  AmMican 
leaders  as  a  means  of  halting  the  spread  of 
communism  without  expending  American 
Uvea. 


Virtually     without    exception,     American 
leadera  have  bulH  upon  those  policy  origins, 
each  step  following  wtth  apparent  logic  after 
the   last   step   in   seeming  responsible  and 
orderly  fashion. 

The  logic  of  helping  the  French  involved  us 
In  helping  to  frame  the  Oeneva  pieace. 

Involvement  in  the  peace  led  us  to  de- 
cisions to  provide  massive  economic  and 
political  asalatance  to  those  who  govnmed 
in  the  name  of  anti -communism. 

llie  logic  of  supporting  the  Diem  regime 
impelled  us  to  rise  to  its  defense  when 
threatened.  First,  through  providing  eco- 
nomic support,  and  weapons.  Then,  mili- 
tary advisers.  And  finally,  as  the  threat  in- 
creased, the  full-soale,  total  commitment  of 
American  lives  and  wealth. 

After  20  years  of  pursuing  that  policy, 
and  as  a  direct  result,  millions  of  AslaDs 
have  died,  mlUtons  laan  have  been  maimed 
or  become  refugees  In  their  own  land. 

After  20  years  of  pursuing  that  policy,  and 
as  a  direct  result  of  that  policy,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  been  killed, 
half  a  mUllon  wounded.  Hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  have  supported  the  war 
effort — money  that  obviously  could  have 
found  a  use  at  home. 

Our  economy  is  In  a  precarioua  condition. 

Inflation  has  eaten  deeply  Into  each  In- 
dlvldiial's  personal  resources.  The  Jobless 
rate  Is  critical.  The  dollar  In  Jeopardy. 

After  20  years  of  our  Indo-Cblna  policy, 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  that  policy,  our 
youth  have  virtually  abandoned  hope  In  the 
abUlty  of  their  government  to  represent  the 
ideals  for  which  the  Republic  stands.  They 
have  dangerously  departed  from  a  feeling  of 
unity  with  this  nation's  leaders,  this  nation's 
purpKiees,  this  nation's  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual worth  and  humanity. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  people  have 
placed  increased  trust  In  the  Executive 
Branch  of  Government. 

As  technology  has  contributed  to  life's 
complications,  as  the  horror  of  weaponry  has 
escalated  beyond  comprehension,  the  people 
have  felt  the  need  to  trust  In  those  who 
serve  them:  trust,  to  make  wise  decisions: 
trust,  to  keep  faith  with  the  governed. 

But  now,  as  a  direct  result  of  our  Indo- 
Cblna  policy,  that  trust  Is  rapidly  eroding, 
and  we  all  fear  the  result. 

Can  anyone  seriously  argue  the  conse- 
quences of  our  policy  as  I  have  stated  them? 

These  are  not  forecasts  of  doom:  these  are 
facts.  Facts  staring  at  lu  baldly  from  through 
the  doors  that  connect  this  chamber  with  the 
outside  world. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  gained  possession 
of  the  Pentagon  Pafwrs.  I  do  not  have  them 
all,  but  believe  that  I  possess  more  than  half 
of  the  total  work. 

I  did  not  seek  these  papers.  When  they 
were  offered  I  accepted  them.  I  have  reviewed 
the  papers  in  my  possession  and  read  much 
of  the  material. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  work. 

Remarkable,  for  what  it  says  about  those 
chiefly  responsible  for  managing  our  efforts 
in  Southeast  Asia  In  1967. 

They  knew  our  Southeast  Asia  policy  was 
bankrupt.  They  knew  with  a  certainty  that 
can  only  flow  from  full  poesesslon  of  the 
facts.  They  knew  that  we  would  achieve  no 
worthy  goal  and  reap  only  the  consequences. 

The  study  was  not  an  attenipt  to  build 
upon  the  origins  of  our  policy,  as  our  leader- 
ship had  built.  It  was  an  effcst  to  look  at 
the  foundations  of  that  policy  to  see  what 
went  wrong. 

It  was  an  attempt  to  discover  how  such  a 
great  nation,  a  nation  of  elected  representa- 
tives, a  nation  whose  total  resources  over- 
whelm the  resource  wealth  of  all  others — 
how  such  a  nation  could  have  made  such  a 
colossal  mistake. 

That  study  was  commissioned  In  1067 — 
before  the  Tet  offensive.  Our  failure  was  evi- 


dent within  the  Pentagon  before  reality 
broke  upon  the  vast  body  of  Americana  in 
early  1968.  It  waa  evident  within  the  Defense 
Department  four  years  ago — or  more. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  are  not  military  docu- 
ments, they  are  policy  documeoAa. 

The  study  is  not  so  concerned  with  mili- 
tary tactics  or  logistics  as  It  U  with  the  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  development  of  our 
Southeckst  Asia  policy. 

In  its  own  words,  the  report  states, 

"The  purpose  of  this  study  la  not  only  to 
tell  what  happened,  but  to  help  explain  why 
it  happened;  not  only  to  describe  a  sequence 
of  decisions,  but  to  help  understand  why 
these  particular  choioes,  and  not  others,  were 
made,  and  (In  order  to  draw  lessons  for  the 
future)  bow  things  might  have  been  other- 
wise. 

The  authors  were  true  to  their  charter. 

They  spared  no  hard  language,  no  sensitive 
analysts.  They  baaed  their  work  on  available 
documents  which  without  question  support 
the  authors'  conclusions. 

These  documents  have  been  claaaifled  by 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Oovemment.  Aa  of 
this  moment,  the  public  has  no  access  to 
them.  As  of  this  moment,  the  new^>apera  In 
posaession  of  the  documents  have  no  freedom 
to  publish  them. 

As  I  understand  the  requirements  and 
duties  of  our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, Congress  makes  policy  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Implements  it.  Tet,  until 
public  pressure  became  overpowering,  the 
Executive  would  not  share  these  documents 
with  the  Liegislatlve  Branch.  And  even  now 
we  have  them  under  the  most  stringent  dr- 
cumstances  Imaginable. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  defensible  Justi- 
fication for  failure  to  disclose  the  contents  of 
these  documents  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  name  of  aU  this  great  nation  and 
great  people  stand  for,  the  people  must  know 
the  full  story  of  what  has  occurred  over  the 
past  20  years  within  their  government. 

The  story  is  a  terrible  one.  It  is  replete 
with  duplicity,  connivance  against  the  public 
and  public  officials. 

I  know  of  nothing  In  our  history  to  equal  It 
for  extent  of  faUure  and  extent  of  loss  In  all 
aspects  of  the  term. 

We  cannot  leave  the  truth  to  be  told  by 
historians,  for  the  same  reason  the  Defense 
Department  determined  In  1967  it  could  not 
leave  the  story  to  be  told  by  historians. 

The  war  Is  still  In  progress.  People,  human 
beings,  are  being  killed  as  I  spotk  to  you. 
Killed  as  a  direct  result  of  policy  decisions 
we,  as  a  body,  have  made. 

Arms  are  being  severed;  metid  is  crashing 
through  human  bodlea — because  of  a  public 
policy  this  government  and  all  Its  branches 
continue  to  support. 

For  wliat  purpose? 

One  may  respond  that  we  have  made  such 
a  sacrifice  to  preserve  freedom  and  liberty  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  may  reqwnd  that  we  sacrifice  otir- 
selves  on  the  continent  of  Asia  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  fight  a  similar  war  on  the 
shores  of  America. 

One  may  respond  that  If  Vietnam  Is  gov- 
erned by  thoee  in  Hanoi  all  nations  on  its 
borders  will  suffer  a  loss  of  representative 
government  and  become  bfutlons  of  Commu- 
nist rule. 

One  can  make  theee  arguments  only  If  he 
has  failed  to  read  the  Pentagon  papers. 

That  is  the  terrible  truth  of  It  all. 

The  papers  do  not  support  our  public 
statements. 

The  papers  do  not  support  our  best  in- 
tentions. 

The  papers  prove  that  for  20  years,  and 
certainly  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  have  been 
victims  of  our  Southeaat  Asia  policy,  not 
masters  of  It. 

The  greatest  representative  democracy  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  nation  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  and  Linocdn,  has  bad  lt> 
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aom  rubtowt  In  the  awsmp  by  p«tty  wv 
loctU.  jMtous  Vtornim— »  gsiuaaa,  bUek 
noArkatMn  and  frvaA  ao*!*  dofw  pxuban. 

W«  h»««  been  the  ylotlms. 

TtM  patley  b«s  not  b«an  VletnunlBKUon  of 
Vletn&m.  BaUmt,  It  brnm  bean  the  TietUnlc*- 
Uon  of  Ammoft. 

Wb»t  <to  w*  do.  Mr.  Praitdant? 

WbAt  do  I  do7 

The  wmr  goe*  on. 

People  die. 

Amerlc»  contlmiee  to  loee  f&lth  in  Iteelf 
and  msteiua  etrencth  to  edvmnoe  tta^.  to 
pieeerveltertf. 

The  war  Roaa  on.  one  deeUlon  ■eemioc  to 
loffleally  flow  trom  the  one  before  it,  a*  de- 
cielona  hare  flowed  for  twenty  years. 

We  may  get  out  next  year,  or  the  year  after 
that. 

We  may  fight  on  other  battlefields  to  pro- 
tect our  iBVtetment  made  to  date. 

we  may  ntum  in  force  if  this  or  that  con- 
tingency comee  to  paes. 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  the  war  end? 

Why  not  todayT  Why  not  tomorrow? 

Most  Ammcana,  on  the  evidence  presented 
thus  far,  b«Ueve  it  should  be  ended  as  quickly 
as  we  can  withdraw  our  forces. 

Tet  the  war  goes  on. 

I  do  not  believe  the  war  can  continue  once 
the  people  and  their  duly  elected  repreeenta- 
tlves  have  the  story  that  is  contained  In  the 
Defense  Department  documents. 

I  do  not  brieve  this  Congress  or  this  na- 
tion can  reject  the  meaning  of  these  docu- 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  bum  the  books  and 
forget  they  were  written. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  eloee  our  eyes  and 
continue  to  pretend  that  we  live  in  a  sepa- 
rate world. 

I  do  not  believe  our  concern  for  reputations 
or  bureaucratic  prerogattvee  will  transcend 
our  obligation  to  react  to  the  honeet  message 
that  has  been  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  executive  re- 
straints that  have  been  Imposed  to  prevent 
full  legislative  use  of  and  debate  over  the 
tacU  at  hand. 

The  American  people  have  an  abaolute 
right  to  know  matters  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance to  their  own  informed  decision- 
making. 

It  U  my  Constitutional  obligaUon  to  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  people  by  fostering 
the  free  flow  of  information  abscdutely  eesen- 
Ual  to  their  democratic  decision-making. 

The  American  people  and  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  have  never  agreed  that  the 
truth  of  the  performance  of  their  elected  offi- 
cials Bboiild  be  hidden  from  public  discussion 
and  review. 

The  American  people  are  the  true  sov- 
ereign. 

I  will  not  accept  the  notion  that  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtea  can  manipu- 
late the  United  States  Senate  Into  silence. 

Let  those  who  now  fear  the  truth  test 
themselves  in  the  area  of  public  Judgment. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  It  all.  What  more 
basic  principle  underlies  the  government 
of  this  nation  and  the  charter  all  our  dtl- 
sens  have  with  it? 

Mr.  President,  there  U  a  great  yearning 
In  our  land.  And  a  great  awakening. 

There  is  a  yearning  for  peace,  and  the 
growing  realisation  that  we  need  never  have 
gone  to  war. 

There  Is  a  yearning  for  a  more  open  ai>d 
free  society  .  .  .  and  ths  emerging  reeognl- 
tlon  of  increasing  repression  of  peoples'  lives, 
their  right  to  know,  their  right  to  dleUte 
the  course  of  events. 

There  U  a  yearning  for  mutoal  trust  be- 
tween thoee  who  are  governed  and  thoae  who 
govern.  And  the  sudden  revelation  that  It 
has  not  been  the  people  who  have  lacked 
faith  in  tbetr  leaders,  but  the  leaders  who 
have  leaked  eonfldence  in  the  people. 


Por  It  Is  the  leaden  who  have  been  found 
lacking,  not  the  people.  It  Is  the  leaders  who 
have  systematically  mlslsd,  misunderstood 
and,  perhaps  worst  of  all.  Ignored  the  people 
and  the  Congress  In  the  pursuit  of  a  reek- 
lees  foreign  policy  which  the  people  never 
sanctioned. 

This  nation's  public  never  has  failed  to 
support  Its  government  and  its  policies  once 
it  was  convinced  of  the  rlghtness  of  those 
policies.  But  it  should  not  be  expected  to 
support  those  policies  if  it  doee  not  believe 
them  to  be  right. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  Stephen  Decatur's 
philosophy  of  "My  country,  right  or  wrong." 
Rather,  this  Is  a  time  to  right  our  wrongs 
...  to  admit  our  mistakes  and  to  try  and 
correct  them.  This  is  the  true  test  of  the 
patriot. 

Mr.  President,  at  thU  moment,  free  dls- 
cusslMi  of  the  Pentagon  papers  has  been 
circumscribed  in  our  nation's  prees.  Pree 
discussion  must  not  be  circumscribed  on  the 
Ploor  of  the  United  SUtce  Senate. 

As  I  speak  now.  the  war  goes  on. 

Immediate  disclosure  of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  wiU  change  the  policy  that  sup- 
ports that  war. 

If  we  act  today,  perhaps  one  life  will  be 
saved,  one  village  not  bombed. 

If  we  act  today,  the  value  of  action  is 
greater  than  action  tomorrow. 

And  so  I  Intend  to  read  from  the  docu- 
ments now,  and  for  as  long  as  I  am  physi- 
cally able. 

I  would  hope  that  other  Senators  would 
Join  with  me  to  continue  the  reading  until 
all  the  documents  have  become  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Or  I  would  hope  that  the 
reading  itself  wUl  prompt  immediate  and 
full  disclosure. 

I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  demo- 
craUc  procees  to  beUeve  that  dlscloexire  will 
prompt  decisions  in  an  orderly  way.  through 
the  democratic  procees  and  through  our  rec- 
ognised and  legitimate  InstltuUons  of  power. 

And  so,  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  begin  with  a  read- 
ing at  stimmary  sections  dealing  with  the 
origins  of  our  policy  in  the  Administration  of 
President  Haziy  8.  Truman. 


HARLEM  PREP  SCHCXJL.  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  graduation  exercises  this  June 
in  which  thouaands  of  young  people  have 
participated,  one  such  ceremony  seemed 
to  be  especially  significant — the  gradua- 
tion of  students  from  the  Harlem  Prep 
School  in  New  York  City. 

Most  often,  we  like  to  assume  that 
when  students  graduate  from  high 
BchocH — especially  those  going  on  to  col- 
lege— the  ceremony  represents  a  culmi- 
nation of  many  events:  Of  past  educa- 
tional and  academic  achievement,  of  a 
scdld  preparation  for  adulthood  and  in- 
dependence and,  generally,  a  rich  and 
rewarding  learning  experience.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  many,  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  sad  reality  is  that  many  students 
who  graduate  this  June — and  others  who 
will  never  reach  graduation  at  all — will 
be  barely  able  to  read  or  even  do  simple 
arithmetic.  These  young  peoide  represent 
the  failure  at  the  public  school  systems 
and  other  institutions  to  meet  their 
needs;  they  are  the  dropouts  who  have 
been  "pushed  out"  along  the  way. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
educational  endeavors  is  a  school  housed 
In  a  renovated  supermarket  in  the  middle 
of  Harlem — where  educatimal  proqieets 
hav«  at  beat  been  dim — which  is  making 


an  ettori  to  reach  these  pushouts  and 
pm>are  them  for  college.  Harlem  Pr^ 
recognizes  that  the  difference  between 
the  c<^e8e-bound  high  school  graduate 
and  the  "pushout"  is  often  not  ability, 
but  motivation.  As  a  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  school's  phllostHihy,  Har- 
lem Prep  recently  graduated  116  former 
dropouts  of  all  ages — all  with  scholar- 
ships to  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  with  pleasure  in 
a  recent  article  by  Barbara  Campbell, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
that  Harlem  Prep  has  survived  a  financial 
crisis  which  threatened  to  dose  its  doors 
this  ^rlng.  I  commend  the  students  and 
faculty  of  Harlem  Prep  for  their  out- 
standing achievements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  encouraging  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ez-DaopoDTS  Obaouatxd  in  Hamixu 
( By  Barbara  Campbell ) 

The  Harlem  Preparatory  School  graduated 
lis  former  high  school  dropouts  yesterday, 
all  with  scholarships  to  such  institutions  as 
Harvard,  Wesleyan,  Columbia  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  New  World  In  Switzerland. 

The  school's  philosophy  Is  that  the  drop- 
outo  It  accepts  do  not  lack  the  ability  to  go 
to  coUege,  but  the  motivation.  That  is  what 
Harlem  Prep  seeks  to  provide. 

Pour  hundreds  persons  attended  the  grad- 
uation on  a  cordoned-off  block  of  Seventh 
Avenue  between  134th  and  136th  Streets. 

Pour  months  ago  It  was  uncertain  whether 
any  of  the  students  ranging  in  age  from  17 
to  40  yean  old,  would  be  graduated.  The 
private  school,  at  3S3S  Eighth  Avenue,  was 
low  on  funds  and  threatening  to  close  Its 
doors  after  former  donors  had  made  no  flrm 
commitments. 

MTW  OBAKTS  BKCnVXD 

An  obviously  relieved  and  happy  Robert  J. 
Mangum,  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
school's  board  of  directors,  said  that  Harlem 
Prep  bad  received  several  major  grants  after 
news  of  Its  imminent  closing  was  made  pub- 
lic In  March. 

"We  already  have  our  budget  for  next  year, 
said  Mr.  Mangxim,  who  la  also  Commissioner 
of  the  SUte  Division  of  Human  Rights.  He 
added  later  that  the  budget  had  been  cut 
from  •800,000  last  year  to  •4S3.000. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey) 
had  guaranteed  the  school  $100,000.  enabling 
It  to  remain  open,  and  (160,000  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

The  Pord  Poundatlon  has  approved  a 
•260,000  grant,  and  major  contributions  will 
come  from  the  Sheila  Mosler  Poundatlon,  a 
consistent  supporter  of  the  school,  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Poundatlon. 

Smaller  contributions  have  also  been  com- 
ing in  from  individuals  and  from  looal  or- 
ganleatlone.  At  the  graduation,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  United  Priends  of  Harlem  Prep 
gave  the  school  •3,600. 

arruaNiNo  alummi 

Among  the  guests  at  the  ceremony  were 
many  graduates  of  the  school,  who  beUeve  It 
Is  their  duty  to  return  each  year  to  celebrate 
the  achievement  of  the  students. 

Among  them  were  30  graduates  who  wlU 
be  college  seniors  next  year.  They  wen  mem- 
ben  at  the  flnt  class  of  S8  studenu,  which 
graduated  in  1968  at  Harlem  community 
center.  Two  of  the  38  an  In  the  military  and 
the  other  seven  an  no  longer  in  college. 

One  reason  such  a  high  percentage  of  Har- 
lem Pnp  graduates  stay  In  coUege  Is  the 
daterminatloo  of  such  alumni  as  Mn.  Mabel 
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Blackwell,  a  mother  of  four  chlldnn  who 
graduated  from  the  school  after  three  years 
at  the  age  of  29. 

Mn.  Blackwell,  who  has  completed  her  flnt 
year  In  the  nunlng  school  at  the  City  Col- 
lege, said: 

"I've  got  my  foot  In  the  door  now  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  on  pushing."  Her  eventual 
aim  Is  to  become  a  doctor. 

As  teachera  read  oB  numerous  awards.  In- 
cluding those  tor  scholastic  excellence  as  well 
as  perseverance — one  student  was  found  to 
have  been  riding  a  subway  for  a  month  be- 
cause he  had  no  place  to  stay — some  of  the 
students  stood  to  give  the  clenched-flst  black 
power  salute. 

"It  was  the  toughest  year  we  ever  had," 
the  school's  headmaster,  Edward  P.  Carpen- 
ter, told  the  class,  which  gave  htm  a  standing 
ovation. 

But  he  encouraged  the  graduates  to  call 
the  school  for  assistance  If  they  needed 
money  tor  emergencies. 

"The  money  will  be  difficult  to  come  by," 
he  said,  "but  I  want  you  to  keep  on  calling 
on  us." 


SEQUENCE  OP  HISTORICAL  EVENTS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
furor  continues  over  the  Pentagon  i)a- 
pers  and  unreasoned  recriminations  con- 
tinue to  be  leveled  in  connection  with  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  feel  it  would 
behoove  all  to  restrain  from  making  rash 
Judgments  based  on  inadequate  data  and 
inadequate  research  into  this  period  of 
our  Nation's  history. 

The  Washington  Post  today  published 
a  column  by  Henry  Owen  devoted  to  this 
very  point.  In  his  column,  entitled  "A 
Deadline  for  Declassification?",  Mr. 
Owen  devotes  his  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  public's  view  of  the  origins  of  each 
major  conflict  of  this  century.  He  states 
the  public's  view  has  been  marked  by 
three  successive  phases.  The  first  phase 
is  when  the  wartime  <^cial  view  is 
readily  accepted.  The  second  phase  is 
when  "a  spate"  of  memoirs  and  other 
secret  documents  "persuaded  people  that 
it  was  largely  the  fault  of  their  own  war- 
time leaders."  The  third  phase  is  when 
the  professional  historian  "showed  the 
truth  to  be  a  lot  more  complicated  than 
any  of  these  'devil'  theories  would  sug- 
gest." 

Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  we  are  pres- 
ently in  the  second  stage  of  this 
sequence  of  historical  events.  The  final 
analysis,  more  than  likely,  will  be  com- 
pletely different.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  final  analysis  will  be  completely 
different,  if  history  holds  true  to  form, 
than  the  verdict  currently  being  rendered 
by  many  who  have  chosen  to  twist  what 
little  information  they  have  to  fit  the 
confines  of  their  own  unreasoned  view 
of  Vietnam. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  history,  and 
only  history,  can  be  the  true  Judge  of  a 
nation's  actions.  That  is  why  it  is  so  very 
important  that  all  of  us  leave  the  final 
judgment  of  Vietnam  to  the  historians. 
It  can  serve  no  purpose  to  make  that 
judgment  at  this  time  when  highly 
speculative  impressions  are  running 
rampant. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Henry 
Owen's  column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Open  Piles  Rkveal  th«  Cokflicated  TkUTH: 

A   DCADUm:   POB    DECI.ASSinCATION? 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

The  current  furor  over  secnt  Vietnam 
documents  fits  into  a  familiar  pattern.  The 
public's  view  of  the  origins  of  each  major 
conflict  (save  Hitler's  war)  in  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  marked  by  three  successive 
phases:  Phase  I,  when  the  wartime  official 
view  was  readily  accepted;  Phase  n.  when  a 
spate  of  memoirs  and  other  secret  documents 
persuaded  people  that  It  was  largely  the  fault 
of  their  own  wartime  leaders;  and  Phase  m, 
In  which  profeeslonal  historians  showed  the 
truth  to  be  a  lot  more  complicated  than  any 
of  these  "devil"  theories  would  suggest.  We 
are  now  in  Phase  n  on  Vietnam;  the  need  for 
moving  as  soon  as  i>osslble  to  Phase  ni  can  be 
better  understood  if  we  look  to  past  experi- 
ence. 

CASE  ONE:  In  1914-18,  the  view  that  the 
Kaiser  had  single  handedly  brought  on  the 
war  was  universal  outside  Germany.  Then 
came  postwar  memoirs  and  the  publication 
of  Austrian,  German  and  Russian  secret 
documents;  this  led  such  revlslonlste  as  the 
late  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  to  suggest  that  the 
war  was  largely  the  fault  of  Polncare  and 
the  Russian  military.  Plnally,  serious  his- 
torians got  to  work.  While  they  dlffend 
among  themselves  In  distributing  the  blame, 
a  succession  of  professional  studies — culmi- 
nating In  Albertlnl's  definitive  three-volume 
history  published  m  the  1940s — suggested 
that  both  the  wartime  and  revisionist  theo- 
ries were  at  fault.  None  of  the  statesmen 
Involved  had  wanted  a  general  war:  then 
were  divided  counsels  in  each  government; 
and  there  was  a  large  amount  of  miscalcula- 
tion and  at  leeet  as  m\ich  Incompetence  as 
criminal  Intent  all  round. 

CASE  TWO:  On  December  8,  1941,  most 
Americans  were  fairly  clear  that  Hlrohlto  had 
attacked  a  peaceful  America  out  oT  the  blue. 
After  the  war  smoldering  hostility  toward 
President  Roosevelt  exploded  in  a  bunt  of 
revisionist  commentary,  which  suggested 
that  he  had  tempted  and  provoked  Japan 
Into  firing  the  flnt  shot.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, In  a  bunt  of  candor,  gave  two  eminent 
scholars — William  Langer  and  Everett  Olea- 
son — the  run  of  Its  archives  and  Invited  them 
to  form  and  write  their  own  view.  Phase  m, 
which  began  with  their  two-volume  work  In 
the  early  1950b,  has  been  reflected  In  a  suc- 
cession of  scholarly  studies  ever  since.  These 
studies  have  reached  varying  conclusions,  but 
no  one  who  reads  all  of  them  Is  likely  to  re- 
turn to  the  simplistic  theories  of  the  1940s: 
The  failures  of  last-minute  U.S.  and  Jap«meee 
etrorts  to  avert  war  an,  as  John  Toland  points 
out  in  his  recent  work,  too  tragic  and  com- 
plicated a  business  to  be  explained  by  seeking 
out  heroes  and  villains. 

On  Vietnam,  we  are  now  In  Phase  II.  Se- 
cret documents  have  been  revealed;  wartime 
leaden  an  being  discredited.  But  the  re- 
vealed documents  an  inevitably  a  partial 
record:  They  do  not  Include  White  House 
files;  and  they  do  not  Indicate  either  the  con- 
text In  which,  or  the  tactical  purposes  for 
which,  the  memoranda  they  cite  were  writ- 
ten. They  cannot  fully  refiect  the  doubts  and 
torments  of  officials  reaching  for  decision — 
which  are,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment's operations,  rarely  committed  to  pa- 
per. The  authors  who  analyzed  these  papen 
were  not  able  to  conduct  Interviews  with 
the  participants;  as  Indicated  In  these  vol- 
umes' preface,  they  sometimes  lacked  the 
research  experience  required  to  assess  evi- 
dence which  was  necessarily,  as  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  has  pointed  out,  neither 
complete  nor  balanced.  These  are  'some  of 
the  reasons  why  such  men  as  George  Ball 
and  AvenU  Harriman  have  warned  against 
trying  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions  from 
these  documents. 

One  remedy  was  suggested  by  three  noted 
historians  befon  the  current  storm  broke. 


In  1969  Professor  Ernest  May  of  Harvard 
proposed  that  all  classified  government  rec- 
ords, except  for  those  few  whose  disclosures 
would  directly,  siirely,  and  powerfully  preju- 
dice national  security,  be  opened  after  a 
fixed  period  to  qualified  professional  histori- 
ans. Professor  James  McGregor  Burns  of  Wil- 
liams followed  with  a  similar,  if  more  general, 
proposal  and  suggested  that  the  waiting  pe- 
riod be  fixed  at  eight  yean.  In  light  ot  recent 
events,  this  period  might  well  be  shortened. 
The  ptroposal  was  promptly  endorsed  by  Pro- 
fessor Langer,  who  pointed  out  that  "syate- 
mattc  declassification  Is  patently  Imposal- 
ble:  the  records  are  so  voluminous  that  It 
would  take  large  teams  of  highly  qualified 
personnel  yean  to  complete  the  assignment." 

Professor  May  had  In  mind  that  a  group  of 
these  historians,  based  in  universities  would 
then  launch  a  major  effort  to  produce  schol- 
arly histories  of  U.S.  postwar  foreign  policy — 
perhaps  under  a  foundation  grant,  which 
might  be  managed  by  an  appropriate  pro- 
fessional association  or  by  a  group  of  these 
associations.  Outlining  the  advantages  of 
such  a  historical  program  in  penuaslve 
terms.  Professor  May  concluded:  "Pollcy- 
makere  and  their  stalls  would  possess  more 
reliable  knowledge  about  events  which  they 
use  as  tnnd  gauges  and  action  Indlca- 
ton  .  .  .  Leglslaton,  Journalists,  and  othen 
commenting  on  current  actions  would  have 
less  excuse  for  basing  comparisons  on  legend 
rather  than  reality  .  .  .  and  students  would 
leave  the  classroom  with  somewhat  more 
awareness  than  now  seems  common  that  the 
world  Is  a  complicated  place  and  that  the 
color  of  truth  Is  often  gray." 

At  the  time  these  profeason'  propoaala 
were  made,  they  attracted  scant  attention. 
In  light  of  current  events,  they  warrant  seri- 
ous exploration.  The  President  might  appoint 
a  mixed  commission  of  eminent  American 
historians  and  government  ofllclala  to  study 
the  matter  and  report  back  to  him  with  spe- 
cific reconunendatlons.  This  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent operation  from  the  inter -agency  study 
on  declasslflcatlon  which  Is  already  under- 
way in  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  private  studies  can  make 
a  modest  contribution  in  pointing  the  way. 
Leslie  Oelb,  who  coordinated  the  compila- 
tion of  Pentagon  documents,  is  embarked  on 
a  three-year  analytical  history  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  of  how  flve  successive  U.S. 
administrations  perceived  and  acted  on  UJ3. 
Interests  in  Indochina  from  1940  to  1986.  His 
object  Is  not  to  flgure  out  who  struck  whom 
and  why,  but  to  show  the  inter-relation  be- 
tween official  decisions  and  the  International 
and  domestic  environment  In  which  they 
were  taken.  His  research  is  based  on  public 
sources;  the  flnt  published  results,  pub- 
lished recently  in  Porelgn  Policy  and  the 
"Outlook"  section  of  The  Washington  Poet, 
suggest  that  his  conclusion  will  be  both 
more  balanced  and  perceptive  than  thoee 
now  being  widely  drawn  from  the  Pentagon 
documents  often  by  people  who  haven't  even 
read  them,  but  have  heard  of  them  at  sec- 
ond or  third  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history  In 
Vietnam,  one  thing  Is  sure:  It  will  differ 
from  many  of  the  verdicts  now  being  pro- 
nounced with  such  speed  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  basis  of  a  scattered  and  Incomplete  re- 
turns. 


CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER  IN  SE- 
LECTION OF  DELEGATES:  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jime 
25,  I  directed  several  criticisms  at  the 
method  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  wished  to 
select  State  delegates  to  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

It  seemed  peculiar  to  me  that  the  See* 
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retarjr  had  caUed  upon  the  Governor  of 
each  State  to  send  a  list  representing  150 
percent  of  the  approved  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  State.  This  list  was  to 
*  be  sent  to  Washington,  where  HEW 
would  make  the  final  selection.  This  ar- 
rangement. I  pointed  out,  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  "stack  the  deck" 
politically  in  a  conference  where  politics 
should  not  enter  at  all. 

In  addition.  I  asked  Oovemors  to 
reject  the  new  HEW  formula  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  an  affront  to  each  C3ov- 
emor,  that  it  usurps  plans  which  have 
been  months  in  the  making,  and  that  it 
would  put  the  selection  of  delegates  into 
the  hands  of  Federal  officials  who  are 
somehow  deemed  more  qualified  than 
State  officials  to  choose  the  final  list  of 
State  delegates. 

Similar  criticisms.  I  understand,  were 
made  by  leaders  of  national  organiza- 
tions on  aging  and  by  directors  of  in- 
dividual State  agencies  on  aging. 

Apparently,  the  protests  have  been 
heard,  to  Judge  by  the  following  letter 
sent  by  the  HEW  Secretary  on  June  28 
to  all  Oovemors: 

On  June  4,  1971,  I  sent  you  •  letter  out- 
lining tbe  nomination  procedure  for  your 
State's  delegaUon  to  the  White  House  Ck>n- 
ferenoe  on  Aging  to  be  held  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  November  38  to  December  3,  1971. 

Subsequent  to  that  mailing  some  ques- 
tions have  arisen  in  several  States  regarding 
my  request  that  the  Oovemora  nominate 
160%  of  their  SUte's  quoU.  As  waa  stated 
In  my  letter,  I  feel  tbe  1S0%  request  Is  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  delay  In  the  processing  of 
yotir  State's  delegates  In  the  event  of  dupli- 
cate nominations. 

To  clarify  this  situation,  I  am  requesting 
that  you  submit  a  lUt  of  proposed  delegates 
equal  to  the  number  of  delegates  assigned 
to  the  SUte  and  an  additional  list  In  the 
order  of  your  preference,  equal  to  60%  of 
your  assigned  number  of  delegates  that  we 
may  turn  to  In  the  event  such  duplications 
occur. 

Puzzled  as  I  am  by  the  view  that  a  full 
50  percent  additional  number  of  names 
is  needed  to  prevent  duplication,  I  never- 
theless welcome  the  change  in  policy 
It  should  help  ward  off  the  fears  caused 
by  the  letter  of  June  4.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  administration  may  be  paying 
more  attention  than  it  has  in  the  past 
to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  feel  that 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging — 
due  to  begin  November  28 — shall  offer 
the  broadest  possible  opportunity  for  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  very  real  issues 
which  face  20  million  older  Americans  of 
today  and  many  millions  more  in  the 
next  decade.  Their  problems  and  their 
hopes  for  the  future  cannot  be  con- 
stricted or  shaped  into  any  special  dog- 
ma or  outlook.  The  people  should  be 
heard  at  this  Cwiference,  and  they  will 
insist  on  open  proceedings,  fairly  arrived 
at. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  LAOS  SECRET 
SESSION  TRANSCRIPT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
June  30  I  reported  to  the  Senate  the 
status  of  the  transcript  of  the  Senate's 
secret  session  on  Laos  which  was  held 
on  June  7. 

In  that  report  I  presented  that  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations   had 


been  informed  on  Jtme  25  that  a  memo- 
randum detailing  the  points  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  committee  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  was  being  cleared  within 
the  executive  branch  prior  to  its  presen- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  designated  representa- 
tive for  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
Laos  transcript,  informed  the  committee 
stair  that  the  memorandum  in  question 
had  been  cleared  by  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials within  the  executive  branch  and 
was  now  awaiting  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I*t  us  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
will  agree  to  final  publication  of  this 
transcript  at  an  early  date.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  entitled  to  know  far 
more  about  UJS.  operations  in  Laos. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  effort  to  secure 
additional  backgroimd  information  re- 
garding past  and  present  U.S.  financing 
of  Thai  troops  in  Laos.  My  request  for 
this  information  was  prompted  by  a  pub- 
lic statement  on  U.S.  financing  of  Thai 
troops  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
spokesman  on  the  very  afternoon  of  that 
Senate  secret  session. 

This  statement  contained  specific  as- 
sertions as  to  the  origins,  the  nature,  and 
the  legality  of  U.S.  financing  of  Thad 
troops  In  Laos;  and  my  letter  asks  the 
Depfirtment  of  State  to  provide  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  facts  regarding  the  actions 
In  question,  so  that  the  Senate  can  ex- 
amine those  facts  and  draw  its  own  con- 
clusions before  voting  additional  funds 
for  Laos:  also  before  deciding  whether 
a  ceiling,  such  as  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed, should  be  placed  on  U.S.  expendi- 
tures in  Laos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  June  29  to  the  Secretary  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JtTNX  39,  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Roozu, 
The  Secretary  of  State. 
Waihinffton,  D.C. 

I>KAa  Ma.  Sbcbxtast:  On  June  7  a  State 
Department  spokesman  told  the  press  that 
the  United  States  support  for  Thai  troc^s 
In  Laos  began  as  a  program  authorized  by 
President  Kennedy,  that  the  troops  are  In 
l*oe  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  lAoe  and  that  United  SUtes  Onanclng 
of  these  troops  U  "fully  consistent  with  all 
pertinent  legislation."  As  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  United  States  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  I  am 
InteresFted  in  obtaining  background  Infor- 
mation and  documentation  relevant  to  these 
assertions  by  the  Deptul^ment's  Bp<*e8man. 

In  this  conneotlon  we  would  appreciate 
your  furnishing  the  Subcommittee  with  the 
following  infonnktlon. 

(1)  A  descrtotion  of  the  specific  decisions 
taken  by  PrWdent  Kennedy  to  authorize 
United  Stated  funding  of  Thai  troops  In 
Laos,  and^  the  subsequent  actions  taken 
by  Unlt^  States  diplomatic  and  military 
authorities  to  implement  such  decisions. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  the  funding  proce- 
dure used  to  provide  financial  support  for 
Thai  troops  pursuant  to  President's  Ken- 
nedy's original  authorisation. 

(3)  A  description  of  Prime  Minister  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma's  request  for  Thai  trxwpe, 
Including  answers  to  the  following  specific 
questions : 

(a)  When  was  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
quest (or  requests)  made? 


(b)  In  what  form  waa  the  request  made? 

(c)  To  whom  and  to  what  government  or 
governments  was  It  addressed? 

(d)  What  specifically  did  the  Prime  Min- 
ister request? 

(e)  What  did  the  Prime  Minister's  re- 
quest say  with  regard  to  arrangements  for 
financial  support  and  publicity  concerning 
Thai  troops? 

(f )  What  response  was  given  to  the  Prime 
Minister  by  the  person,  government  or  gov- 
ernments to  whom  the  request  was  ad- 
dressed? 

(4)  An  explanation  at  how  Souvanna's  re- 
quest relates  to  the  various  undertakings 
of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  in  the  Ge- 
neva Agreements  of  1903. 

(6)  A  detailed  explanation  of  any  discus- 
sions, arrangements  and  agreements,  formal 
or  Informal,  involving  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  and  the  Royal  Lao  Government  or 
the  Government  of  Thailand  relative  to  past 
or  present  United  States  financing  and  sup- 
port for  Thai  troope  In  Laos. 

(6)  An  identification  of  the  departments 
or  agencies  which  have  provided  funds  for 
support  of  each  of  the  various  programs  In- 
volving Thai  troops  in  Laos. 

Because  the  above  request  is  relevant  to 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  pending  leg- 
islation having  to  do  with  United  States  ex- 
penditures in  Laos,  we  would  respectfully 
request  that  the  information  be  provided  at 
earliest  opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

STUA«T  STlONGTOlf, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  UJS.  Se- 
curity  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad. 


THERE  IS  NO  "FREE"  CARE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  News  on  June  28,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Nothing  Is  Free," 
pointed  out  that  the  American  pe<^le 
should  look  beyond  labels  and  examine 
content  and  cost  of  content  in  regard 
to  national  health  insurance  proposals. 
The  article  makes  the  point  that: 
What  everyone  must  realize  is  that  no 
syst«n  provides  "free"  care  for  the  public. 

And  that — 

The  public  must  pay  for  that  care,  wheth- 
er the  money  comes  out  of  the  individual's 
pocket.  U  withheld  from  his  paycheck  for 
health  insurance,  is  withheld  from  his  pay- 
check for  taxes,  or  la  a  part  of  the  hidden 
costs  of  each  product  be  buys. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  bo  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Nothing  la  Paxx 

Organized  labor  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D.,  Mass.)  have  teamed  up  to  sponsor  the 
National  Health  Security  Act,  which,  they 
would  have  the  public  believe,  would  meet 
all  the  costs  of  Illness  suffered  by  taxpayers. 

However,  when  the  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Dept.  of  Social  Security,  Bert  Seidman. 
appeared  recently  on  the  radio  program 
"Labor  News  Conference,"  the  way  the  pro- 
gram would  work  was  clarified. 

Poliowlng  are  some  excerpts: 

Q.  "Mr.  Seidman,  wouldn't  your  bill  actu- 
ally eliminate  the  existing  health  insurance 
industry?" 

A.  "I  don't  think  it  would  eliminate  the 
health  insurance  industry.  Some  parts  of 
medical  care  are  not  covered  by  even  tbe 
health  security  bill. 

"The  health  security  bill  would  cover  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  costs  of  medical 
care  than  any  other  proposal  that  has  been 
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made.  It  would  cover  71%  of  tbe  family's 
health  expenditures.  There  would  be  no  de- 
ductibles— no  co-insurance— as  there  is  In 
all  the  other  proposals. 

"But,  it  would  not,  for  example.  In  tbe 
early  stagee,  cover  tbe  adult  dental  care. 

"It  would  not  cover  certain  types  of  long- 
term  care  In  nursing  homes,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

"It  would  cover  prescription  drugs  only 
under  certain  dmuostanoee. 

"All  of  those  types  of  medical  costs  could 
be  covered  by  private  Inaxirance. 

"Private  Insurance  could  play  another  role 
as  tbe  fiscal  agent  of  groups  of  doctors,  if 
they  wanted  a  private  Insurance  company 
to  do  that.  .  .  ." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  financing 
of  the  program.  Seidman  said: 

.   .  the  program  would  be  financed   by 
tbe  payment  ...  of  1  %  of  the  worker's  wage. 

"The  employer  would  pay  3^%  of  the 
worker's  wage. 

"Self-employed  people,  and  people  earn- 
ing Income  other  than  employment-type  In- 
come, woiild  also  pay  Into  the  program. 

"Fifty  percent  of  the  costs  would  be  met 
from  general  revenues — that  is  from  tbe  reg- 
ular resources  of  tbe  federal  government.  .  .  . 

"(That  money]  would  come  from  our  gen- 
eral taxstream,  and  since  we  have  a  tax  sys- 
tem, at  tbe  federal  level,  which  is  closest 
to  tbe  principle  of  ablllty-to-pay,  tbe  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  in  the  moet  equitable 
way  that  we  can  have,  under  our  present 
tax  system." 

What  everyone  must  realize  is  that  no 
system  provides  "free"  care  for  the  public. 
The  public  must  pay  for  that  care,  whether 
the  money  comes  out  of  the  individual's 
pocket.  Is  withheld  from  his  paycheck  for 
health  Insurance,  is  withheld  from  his  pay- 
check for  taxee,  or  Is  a  part  of  the  hidden 
costs  of  each  product  be  buys. 


A  PINE  WAY  BACK  TO  OUR 
PRAIRIE  PAST 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Life 
magazine  for  July  2  has  published,  in 
the  form  of  a  book  review  written  by 
Senator  George  McGoverh.  a  nostalgic 
view  of  life  in  the  Dakotas. 

Reminiscing  about  his  childhood  on 
the  prairie.  Senator  McGovxrn  recalls : 

It  was  a  hard  life  In  a  hard  country,  but 
our  family  not  only  endured  those  hard- 
ships, it  seemed  to  thrive  on  them. 

But  the  review  also  locks  ahead  and 
urges  us  to  preserve  "the  spirit  of 
individualism  that  gives  our  Nation 
strength"  especially  by  making  "life  in 
rural  America  attractive  to  young  Amer- 
icans." 

Here  is  sm  eloquent  appeal  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  family  farms  and  our 
small  towns — in  ehort,  those  places  in 
America  where  a  sense  of  community  is 
the  strongest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McGovxrn's  review  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
A  Fan  Wat  Back  to  Our  Prairk  Past: 
Mrs.  WiLD^'a  "Urrut  Hoitsb"  Ssaiia 

(NoTS. — For  four  dacades.  ever  alnoe  her 
clasaic  "Little  House  In  tbe  Big  Woods"  ^- 
peared.  Laura  IngaUs  Wilder  has  captivated 
chUdren  and  parents  with  her  series  of  Little 
House  books,  quiet  chronicles  of  her  pioneer 
life  on  tbe  wUd  prairies  of  the  American  Mid- 
dle West  In  tbe  1870s  and  laSOs.  To  tbe  eight 
books  In  the  aertea— over  two  million  copies 
of  which  have  been  sold  since  she  began  writ- 
tzkf — has  recently  been  added  a  ninth.  The 


"First  Four  Tears"  (Harper  &  Row,  $4.96) ,  dis- 
covered among  her  effects  when  Mrs.  Wilder 
died  at  the  age  of  90.  And  in  September  tbe 
original  eight  will  appear  In  a  paperbook  set, 
illustrated  by  Garth  WUllams,  who  painted 
the  Jacket  pictures  shown  here.  To ,  com- 
memorate the  happy  occasion.  Life  asked 
presidential  aspirant  George  McGovem,  a  fel- 
low Dakotan  whose  five  children  are  all  Little 
House  enthusiasts,  to  comment  on  Laura 
IngaUs  Wilder  and  tbe  way  of  life  she  wrote 
about.) 

Dakota  Is  a  word  that  rings  with  history. 
Although  several  generations  separate  me 
from  the  late  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder,  her  Lit- 
tle House  books  of  life  In  South  Dakota's 
eariy  days  bring  back  memories  of  days  when 
the  frontier  was  not  something  reserved  for 
ofllclal  history  books. 

My  father  was  a  prairie  preacher  In  Dakota. 
He  moved  from  one  smaU  town  to  tbe  next, 
building  a  congregation  and  a  church,  and 
then  beginning  again.  It  was  a  hard  life  In  a 
bard  country,  but  our  family  not  only  en- 
dured those  hardships,  it  seemed  to  thrive  on 
them. 

I  grew  up  In  Dakota  during  dust  bowl  years, 
when  eking  out  a  living  took  most  of  one's 
time  and  energies,  and  the  family  was  the 
main  source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  In 
many  ways  o\u  situation  was  similar  to  the 
one  Mrs.  WUder  knew  in  her  own  childhood 
and  described  In  her  books.  Everyone  was 
aware  of  the  family  struggle,  but  It  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  way  of  life.  Time  for  relaxing  and 
"vlsltln' "  were  all  tbe  more  enjoyable  for  it. 

Here  was  the  sense  of  community  that 
seems  to  have  been  lost  by  many  in  our 
country.  We  had  to  trust  one  another  In  order 
to  survive.  This  has  not  been  completely  lost 
in  America.  Even  today  on  South  Dakota 
farms,  the  sense  of  a  family  that  is  really  tbe 
entire  oommunKy  remains.  The  young  find 
the  pull  of  the  city,  with  Its  congestion  and 
pollution,  less  attractive.  Tbey  leave  rural 
America  only  because  tbey  cannot  find  Jobs. 

Many  young  people  who  have  never  lived 
In  these  rural  areas  now  tell  us  that  they 
want  to  move  there.  They  seek  the  confronta- 
tion with  nature  and  with  themselves  that 
they  cannot  find  In  urban  America.  Tbey 
yearn  for  a  less  formal  and  more  honest  life 
where  they  can  test  themselves. 

This  rural  life  often  means  running  a  farm. 
Tbe  WUder  books  show  clearly  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  of  the  "family  farm."  And  what 
she  writes  in  The  First  Four  Years  of  tboae 
farms  in  tbe  larte  19th  century  remains  true 
of  them  today:  "It  would  be  a  fight  to  win 
out  In  this  business  of  farming,  but  strangely 
she  felt  ber  spirit  rising  for  tbe  struggle.  Tbe 
Incurable  optUnlsm  of  the  fanner  who  throws 
his  seed  on  tbe  ground  every  sprlag,  betting 
It  and  bis  time  against  the  elements,  seemed 
inextricably  to  blend  with  tbe  creed  of  her 
pioneer  forefathers  that  'It  is  better  farther 
on' — only  Instead  of  farther  on  In  space.  It 
was  farther  on  In  time,  over  the  horizon  of 
tbe  years  ahead  instead  of  tbe  far  horizon  of 
the  west." 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  this  farming  spirit 
as  a  mainstay  of  our  democracy.  In  the  in- 
tervening decades,  we  have  learned  that  It 
is  the  spirit  of  Individualism  that  gives  our 
nation  strength.  And  now  we  understand 
that  this  spirit  must  be  kept  alive  in  tbe  fac- 
tory and  the  dty  as  well  as  on  tbe  farm.  Yet 
the  family  farm  remains  an  American  Insti- 
tution uniquely  worthy  of  preservation. 

For  those  who  cannot  become  tanner*,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  nurture  soMU-town  life 
In  other  forms.  Jusrt  tts  the  federal  govern- 
ment gave  Laura  and  ber  husband  a  home- 
stead In  Dakota,  it  should  now  help  to  make 
life  In  rural  America  attractive  to  young 
Americans. 

These  stories  stimulate  the  Imagination  of 
ber  young  readers,  because,  with  great  skill 
and  artistry,  MTs.  Wilder  rewove  her  life 
Into  history.  One  can  detect  through  ber 
writing  the  quickness  of  Laura's  mind  and 
catch  the  twinkle  in  her  eye.  She  was  a  kind 


of    Orandma    Moses,    writing    with    simple 
honesty  about  a  simple  and  honest  life. 


DEATH  OP  DOROTHY  ANDREWS 
KABIS,  TREASURER  OF  1HE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  deep  regret  and  a  great  j^ersonal 
sense  of  loss  that  I  noted  the  untimely 
death  of  Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis  last 
weekend. 

Her  passing  deprives  our  Nation  of  one 
of  its  valiant  patriots  and  a  dedicated 
leader  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  ^ord 
to  lose  her  type  of  leadership. 

It  was  my  great  privUege  to  know  and 
work  closely  with  Mrs.  Kabis  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past  decade.  Her  deal- 
ings with  everyone  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact  were  honest,  cooperative,  and 
constructive,  representative  of  the  quali- 
ties which  we  all  seek  in  our  relations 
with  our  fellow  man. 

She  was  a  vocal,  active,  and  persuaslTe 
Republican,  but  more  than  that  she  was 
a  loyal  and  conscientious  American.  She 
was  a  booster  of  our  Nation — the  kind  of 
booster  that  is  in  short  supply  today.  Yet 
she  was  not  blind  to  our  shortcomings 
and  through  both  her  political  and  civic 
activities  she  woiiced  persistently  to  im- 
prove the  Nation. 

As  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
the  past  3  years,  she  employed  the  same 
energy  and  vigor,  and  provided  the  same 
conscientious  service  which  she  had 
brought  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and 
to  the  many  other  organizations  with 
which  she  was  associated. 

On  reporting  her  death,  one  newq^aper 
commented  that  she  was  little  known 
outside  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
would  have  to  take  Issue  with  that  state- 
ment. She  was  well  known  and  well  re- 
spected, with  a  reputation  for  being  a 
worker  and  a  vital  force  in  any  organiza- 
tion which  was  fortunate  enough  to  at* 
tract  her  interest. 

For  the  millions  who  knew  her  only 
through  her  signature  on  our  currency, 
I  say  it  is  most  unfortimate  that  they  did 
not  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
great  lady  personally. 

Her  love  of  the  soil  kept  her  feet  on  the 
ground  phUosophically.  It  gave  her  a 
sense  of  practicality  which  seems  to  be 
slipping  away  from  elements  of  the  Na- 
tion today. 

As  the  operator  of  a  large  nursery  in 
Delaware  for  many  years,  she  exi>e- 
rienced  firsthand  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness, of  labor,  and  of  our  basic  Industry, 
agriculture.  She  understood  so  well  the 
virtues  that  built  this  great  Nation  and 
support  it,  and  she  epitomized  those  vir- 
tues in  all  her  endeavcn's  and  stimulated 
them  in  those  with  whom  she  worked. 

Ms  deepest  condolence  goes  to  her  hus- 
band at  this  time  of  great  loss.  We  can 
understand  and  reflect  his  sorrow,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  loss  to  our  Nation 
is  equally  grievlous. 


NIXON       ADMINISTRATION        PRO- 
POSALS ARE  UNACCEPTABLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  expressed  my  strong  opposition  to  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  license  the  recreational  use  of 
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public  lands  by  the  American  people, 
through  the  sale  of  annual.  Individual 
permits. 

In  my  opinion,  this  plan  is  no  more 
than  a  proposal  for  dogtagging  the 
American  camping  public. 

In  reaction  to  my  statements  In  op- 
position to  the  plan,  I  have  received 
many  letters  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port from  concerned  Idahoans.  One  let- 
ter, which  I  feel  is  representative  of  the 
strong  feelings  expressed  by  those  who 
have  written  me,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Herr  of  Qrangeville,  Idaho.  B4r.  Herrs 
letter  Is  excellent  and  points  out  In  no 
uncertain  terms  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  (tf  my  State  In  opposition  to  this 
new  proposal.  I  commend  Mr.  Herr's 
letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  that  It  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

SbNATOB  nANK  CHmCH, 

Senate  Offlce  Building. 
WoMhington,  B.C. 

Mb.  Sbnatok:  I  recently  read  In  the  papers 
of  your  opposition  to  the  park  fee  system, 
and  although  I've  never  voted  for  you  in  the 
past,  you  have  my  vote  In  the  future  and  any 
other  help  I  can  be  of  to  you. 

I  very  seldom  use  any  of  the  SUte  or  Fed- 
eral parks  for  camping,  but  each  year  (or 
rather  until  this  year)  I  purchased  a  Golden 
Bagle  Pass.  I  use  It  maybe  once  a  year  and 
sometimes  not  at  all,  and  I  know  there  must 
be  many  others  just  like  me. 

I'm  not  concerned  for  myself,  but  for  the 
working  man  with  a  family,  who  buys  a 
camper  or  trailer  so  he  can  take  a  vacation 
because  he  cannot  afford  the  out-of-r«ach 
prices  of  a  motel  and  cost  of  meals. 

I  dont  think  most  people  object  to  a 
$1.00  entrance  fee  (I  do),  but  now  It  Is  $a.00 
and  »3.00  a  night  camping  fee,  and  I  have 
heard  some  ask  more.  If  this  was  for  as  long 
as  you  woiild  stay  In  any  certain  park,  a 
person  wouldn't  object  too  much,  but  It's 
too  much  for  one  night  for  a  man  with  a  low 
salary,  which  most  people  who  \ise  the  parks 
eome  under. 

Another  thing  is  the  so-called  Rest  Areas  on 
the  Interstate  Highways.  The  same  poor  in- 
dividual and  his  family  drives  untu  0  P.M. 
and  Is  worn  out.  He  sees  one  of  these  beautl- 
tvl  oases  and  stops  to  ttnd  a  big  sign.  'No 
Camping",  or  "No  Overnight  Parking",  goes 
a  little  farther  and  his  pet  catches  it.  a  sign 
"No  pets  except  In  marked  areas",  so  on  to 
the  marked  area  and  another  sign.  "Pets  on 
leash  only".  A  beautiful  rest  area  with  Howere. 
green  grass,  tables,  etc.,  but  don't  rest.  Just 
stop  and  move  on.  The  only  thing  lacking  is 
a  sign  "Rest  Limit  IS  minutes".  Then  they 
wonder  why  so  many  people  are  klUed  on 
the  highways.  It  Is  because  a  person  cant 
afford  the  910  to  $20  per  night  motel  and 
takes  his  chances  by  driving  all  night. 

I  wonder  why  some  money  hungry  so- 
oaUed  servant  of  the  people  like  Mr.  Har- 
rison Loesch  and  others  hasn't  thought  of 
pay  toUets  and  .06  for  toUet  paper.  Another 
Idea  they  haven't  thought  of  Is  parking 
meters  in  the  camp  and  rest  areas,  charge  for 
drinking  water,  firewood  (some  parks  already 
charge  for  wood)  and  for  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  in  the  paper  this  day 
and  age  that  there  Is  Senators  like  you.  Sen 
Hatfield  of  Ore.,  Sen.  Moss  of  Utah  and  others 
working  in  behalf  of  the  people,  who  have 
to  use  the  parks  Instead  of  motels,  dude 
ranches  and  other  high  price  resorts  for  vaca- 
tion and  oremlght  stopovers. 

The  people  who  are  always  thinking  of  new 
ways  to  make  more  money  in  the  parks  must 
forget  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  parks  or 


hl^  paying  jobs  for  them  If  it  wasn't  for 
the  same  people  they  are  stepping  on.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  people  like  Mr.  Loesch 
would  never  be  seen  in  a  rest  area  or  park 
campground  on  his  vacation,  but  gripes  Just 
as  much  on  the  cost  of  airplane,  ocean  cruises, 
••f»rt«.  etc.  on  his  vacation  as  the  man  who 
has  to  use  the  parks. 

In  closing,  whether  you  people  who  care 
get  anything  done  or  not.  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  many  people  feel  the 
same  way  as  I  do  on  this  subject.  It  looks 
like  someone  is  trying  to  drive  people  out  of 
the  parks,  rest  areas,  etc.  back  to  the  motels 
and  hotels  again,  but  I  think  the  lltUe  man 
will  stay  home  first. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  will  ever  see  this 

letter  or  not.  but  thanks  for  giving  me  the 

opportunity  to  blow  off  some  steam.   As   I 

said  before  you  have  my  vote  In  the  future. 

Yours  truly, 

Kdwakd  C.  Bkxs. 
Grangeville.  Idaho. 


July  7,  1971 


CRLA  FULLY  VINDICATED:  17- 
MONTH  PUNDINO  GRANTED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  lavish  in  my  praise  of  OEO  Direc- 
tor Prank  Carlucci  in  terms  of  his  han- 
dUng  of  the  California  riiral  legal  assist- 
ance refunding  matter. 

I  have  differed  with  him  for  the  last 
6  months  over  the  manner,  timing  and 
substance  of  decisionmaking  regarding 
CRLA.  On  December  30,  1970,  I  made 
clear  to  him  that  I  strongly  disagreed 
with  his  vacillation  on  refimding  CRLA 
when  its  last  annual  grant  expired,  and 
when,  based  on  all  the  facts  then  avail- 
able, a  prcHnpt  refunding  decision  was 
clearly  indicated.  Similarly,  I  objected  to 
his  January  30.  1971,  decision  further  to 
postpone  making  a  decision  and  Instead 
to  appoint  the  CRLA  Commission  to  as- 
sist him  in  reaching  a  judgment  that  a 
reasonable  man  could  make  in  only  one 
direction.  Finally,  I  voiced  my  displeas- 
ure on  July  1  with  his  ambiguous  and 
misleading  June  30,  1971,  statanent  re- 
garding the  decision  to  refund  CRLA, 
and  I  continue  to  be  unhappy  with  his 
redistribution  of  the  text  of  his  mislead- 
ing June  30  statement. 

I  have  not  changed  my  mind  about 
any  of  these  matters.  In  my  judgment, 
Mr.  Carlucci  should  have  made  a  forth- 
right decision  to  refund  CRLA  by  last 
December  31.  All  that  has  happened 
since  then  only  confirms  my  initial  judg- 
ment to  that  effect. 

But,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  now 
reached  the  right  decision — the  one 
which  I  urged  him  to  make  6  m<»ths 
ago  under  regular  OEO  processes.  Today. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  efforts 
In  the  past  week  to  produce  an  "honor- 
able, workable  arrangement."  He  has  in- 
deed— as  he  said  he  would  on  March  30. 
1971— leaned  very  heavily  on  the  Com- 
mission recommendations  in  reaching  a 
decision  on  CRLA.  and  in  doing  so,  he 
has  reached  his  decision  by  June  30 — as 
he  said  he  would  try  to  do. 

I  regret  that  part  of  the  price  was  a 
$2.5  million  judlcare  grant  apparently  to 
be  administered  through  the  State  OEO, 
but  the  principle  and  the  integrity  of 
legal  services  has  been  sustained.  That  is 
the  crucial  thing. 

For  that,  Mr.  President,  Frank  Car- 
lucci is  owed  a  substantial  debt  of  grati- 


tude by  all  poor  Americans  receiving  and 
in  need  of  legal  services  assistance  and 
indeed  by  the  whole  Nation.  I  applaud 
the  Insight  and  deftness  he  has  displayed 
during  this  trying  negotiation  process 
I  thank  him  personally  and  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  my  State  for  the  decision 
on  CRLA  refunding. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  conclude  this 
needlessly  prolonged  drama  of  the  "Polit- 
ical Perils  of  CRLA,"  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe the  basic  "honorable,  workable" 
arrangement  which  has  been  reached. 

On  June  30.  In  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congrxssiohal 
RxcoRD,  I  described  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  California  rural  legal  assistance 
program  as  a  result  of  the  statement  of 
that  date  by  Mr.  Carlucci  in  the  wake  of 
the  June  25  report  of  the  OommisslcHi  on 
CRLA  released  that  day  by  Mr.  Carlucci. 
I  noted  certain  serious  questions  left  un- 
clear by  Mr.  Carlucci's  statement  and 
deplored  the  possibility  of  a  continuation 
of  months  of  uncertainty  for  CRLA  at- 
torneys and  employees  and.  most  Impor- 
tantly, for  the  rural  poor  they  serve.  On 
June  30, 1  placed  In  the  Record,  for  study 
by  Senators.  Mr.  Carlucci's  June  30  state- 
ment and  the  main  body  of  the  OcHnmis- 
sion's  June  25  report. 

On  July  1,  after  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  Mr.  Carlucci's  statement  care- 
fully, along  with  the  Commission  repwt, 
and  after  I  had  received  some  clarifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlucci's  statement,  I  Issued 
a  full  statement  to  the  press  regarding 
both  documents.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  my  July  1  CRLA  press  release  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as 
fellows : 

(PoUowlng  Is  a  statement  Issued  today  by 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  CaUf)  regarding 
the  June  30  preas  release  issued  by  Mr.  Prank 
Carlucci.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Boonctnlc 
Opportunity  explaining  his  decision  on  r*. 
f  undlng  CRLA  and  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  on  the  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance  Program : ) 

Despite  ambiguous  and  misleading  lan- 
guage m  his  June  30  sUtement.  it  Is  clear 
that  Mr.  Carlucci  has  decided  to  approve  a 
17  month  grant  to  CRLA  for  ga.OSCOOO  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions  I  wUl  discuss  later. 
Ptor  this  positive  decision,  under  the  most 
strained  and  delicate  political  circumstances, 
I  am  extremely  grateful,  "niough  certain  basic 
Issues  still  remain  unsettled.  California's 
rural  poor  will  have  f uU  recourse  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  to  the  legal  and  administra- 
tive tribunals  of  society  and  to  the  advice 
of  coimsel  In  order  to  vindicate  their  legal 
rlghU  and  legitimate  interests. 

I  have  thoroughly  studied  the  complete  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  CRLA. 

The  people  of  California  and  the  nation, 
especially  the  poor  served  by  CRLA  and  the 
federal  taxpayers  paying  CRLA's  oosta.  should 
feel  gratified  to  know  that  the  Commission 
has  unequlvocaUy  vindlcaited  CRLA  and  fully 
endorsed  Its  operation  and  grant  perform- 
ance. 

The  Commission  r^Kirts  that  It  took  volu- 
minous testimony  from  105  witnesses  during 
20  days  of  public  hearings  and  reviewed  hun- 
dreds of  exhibits.  The  Commission  concluded 
that  CRLA  has  operated,  and  Is  still  operat- 
ing. In  accord  with  applicable  OEO  standarxls 
and  standards  of  professional  responsibility, 
and  Its  OBO  grant  restrictions  and  "that 
CRLA  has  been  discharging  Its  duty  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  the  poor  under  the 
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mandate  and  policies  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  In  a  highly  competent,  efficient, 
and  exemplary  manner." 

The  Commission  made  no  mention  of  the 
need  for  any  further  review  of  CRLA  or  of 
any  special  conditions  to  be  attached  to  its 
grant. 

In  the  body  of  its  report  the  Commission 
exhaustively  reviewed  every  significant 
charge  leveled  against  CRLA  by  the  Uhler 
report  to  Governor  Reagan.  The  Commission 
consistently  found  that  CRLA  acted  "re- 
sponsibly" and  "absolutely  erthicaUy".  and 
that  the  Uhler  charges  were  "completely  un- 
warranted" and  "unfounded"  In  each  basic 
category.  The  Commission  found  that  "the 
charges  in  the  California  Evaluation  (Uhler 
Report)  .  .  .  wMe  totally  irresponsible  and 
without  foundation." 

In  report  Appendix  A,  the  Commission  sets 
forth  a  polnt-by-point  analysis  of  each  of  135 
Incidents  or  charges  included  in  the  Uhler 
report.  It  foimd  that  these  charges  were 
without  merit  or  evidentiary  support  in  124 
Instances  and  trivial  In  three  other  Instances. 
In  only  eight  Instances  did  the  Commission 
find  any  substance  to  the  charges,  though 
the  Commission  characterized  them  as  "not 
of  any  great  magnitude".  The  Commission 
found  only  isolated  instances  of  a  lack  of 
judgment  by  Individual  CRLA  attorneys  and 
spedflcaUy  exonerated  CRLA  of  any  organiza- 
tional wrongdoing. 

Moreover.  Commission  members  stated 
they  were  "most  favorably  Impressed"  by 
CRLA's  Internal  policies  and  lits  fiscal  and 
management  controls  over  both  its  operations 
and  the  conduct  of  its  attorneys. 

It  concluded:  "The  evidence  from  all 
sources  made  lit  clear  beyond  peradventure 
that  CRLA  attorneys  are  legal  craftsmen  of 
the  first  order.  In  addition,  they  are  thorough, 
intelligent  young  men  dedlcaited  to  vindicat- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  their  clients." 

The  Conunlsslon  report  makes  It  unques- 
tionably clear  that  there  Is  no  justification 
whatsoever  In  law.  fact  or  logic  for  any  fur- 
ther delay,  doubt  or  equivocation  about 
CRLA's  future  operations.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  attaching  special  conditions  to  the 
17  month  grant  and  reqlring  still  fiuther 
evaluation  of  CRLA  were  political  concessions 
to  Governor  Reagan. 

Mr.  Carlucci,  CRLA  and  the  rural  poor  of 
Oallfomla  are  caught  between  the  conflict- 
ing political  ambitions  and  political  Inter- 
ests of  President  Nixon  and  Governor  Reagan. 
I  regret  that  situation  deeply.  But  I  ap- 
preciate that  given  that  most  unfortunate 
political  reality,  Mr.  Cariuocl  and  CRLA  are 
doing  the  very  beet  each  can  to  salvage  an 
honorable,  workable  arrangement. 

After  receiving  clarification  of  Mr.  Car- 
lucci's statement.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Car- 
lucci «aone  will  make  the  decision  whether  to 
contintie  funding  at  the  end  of  this  year 
based  on  CRLA's  compliance  with  the  grant 
conditions.  Mr.  Carlucci's  decision  will  not 
be  subject  to  Governor  Reagan's  veto.  I  un- 
derstand that  if  an  adverse  decision  Is 
reached  at  that  time,  it  will  be  subject  to 
OBO  administrative  hearings  and  full  ap- 
pellate rights  and  protections  ai^llcable  to 
grant  terminations.  In  reaching  this  year- 
end  decision,  Mr.  Cariuocl  will  be  guided  by 
an  evaluation  of  CRLA's  adherence  to  grant 
conditions  to  be  conducted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Leagal  Aid  and  Defenders  Associa- 
tion, the  California  State  Bar  Association. 
OJB.O.,  the  State  and  perhaps  others. 

The  basic  remaining  issue  resolves  itself 
down  to  the  precise  nature  and  language 
of  the  32  conditions  which  OBO  i»oposes  to 
attach  to  the  grant. 

Based  on  the  full  exoneratloa  which  the 
Commission  gave  CRLA,  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  Justification  for  attaching  con- 
ditions to  the  CRLA  grant. 

The  Imposition  of  conditions  was  obvious- 
ly felt  necessary  to  give  Mr.  Reagan  the  ^- 
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pearaooe,  at  least,  of  having  won  a  point 
from  OEO.  The  precise  language  proposed 
for  the  22  conditions  Is  presently  under  nego- 
tiations between  OEiO  and  CRLA.  It  is  im- 
perative that  these  conditions  in  no  way 
impair  the  abUlty  of  CRLA  attorneys  to  pro- 
vide the  fullest,  most  effective  representa- 
tion for  their  clients  consistent  with  the 
canons  of  ethics  and  the  code  of  profes- 
sional responsibility,  nor  impair  their  free- 
dom to  carry  out  personal  non-ORLA  activi- 
ties whloh  do  not  conflict  directly  with  the 
ORLA  responsibumee.  Whatever  conditions 
are  finally  accepted  by  CRLA  are  very  like- 
ly to  be  imposed  by  OBO  on  every  new  legal 
services  grant  and  to  be  advocated  by  the 
administration  as  necessary  for  inclusion  in 
the  new  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
biU. 

Finally.  I  am  extremely  concerned  over  the 
new  ta.5  million  OEO  grant  to  the  State  of 
California  to  conduct  a  Judlcare  program. 
Throughout  his  statement  Mr.  Carlucci  indi- 
cated that  the  California  state  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  will  be  intimately  in- 
volved In  the  planning  and  operation  of  that 
Judlcare  grant.  That  office,  in  my  judgment, 
has  disqualified  itself  from  carrying  out  a 
program  aimed  at  serving  the  needs  of  the 
California  poor.  The  recent  evaluation  of 
Its  activities  by  both  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  federal  OEO  have  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute  that  the  State  OEO's 
lack  of  dedication  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
of  poverty  or  to  act  as  an  advocate  for  the 
poor  or  to  exercise  proper  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  Moreover,  the  CRLA 
Commission  repori  found  the  CRLA  evalua- 
tion prepared  by  that  state  office  (the  Uhler 
report)  to  have  presented  totally  irresponsi- 
ble charges  and  unfairly  and  unjustly  at- 
tacked the  professional  integrity  and  compe- 
tence of  dedicated  CRLA  attorneys. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  OEO  would  per- 
mit this  discredited  state  office  to  have  any 
Involvement  with  the  new  experimental 
Judlcare  program  In  California. 

I  regret  very  much  that  It  was  found 
necessary  to  continue  the  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  the  op>eratlon  of  CRLA 
for  the  rest  of  this  year.  The  announced 
purpose  for  appointing  the  Commission  was 
to  settle  this  matter  once  and  for  all.  This 
has  not  been  done.  Instead,  OEO's  action 
keepe  the  sword  of  uncertainty  dangling 
over  CRLA's  head  for  still  anothez  six 
months.  f 

This  latest  episode  In  the  "PoUUcal  Per- 
ils of  CRLA"  underscores  the  urgency  of  en- 
acting the  National  Legal  Serylces  Corpora- 
tion Act  to  remove  legal  services  from  poU- 
tics.  I  am  a  principal  sponsor  of  that  bill. 
The  provisions  of  that  bi-partisan  measure 
(S.  1305)  have  already  been  added  by  the 
Poverty  Subcommittee  to  the  bill  to  extend 
the  expired  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
July  1  statement  I  stated  that  the  CRLA 
"Commission  has  unequivocally  vindi- 
cated CRLA  and  fully  endorsed  its  op- 
eration and  grant  performance."  I 
quoted  representative  passages  of  the 
Commission  report  in  unqualified  praise 
of  CRLA  and  castigation  of  the  Uhler 
report  to  Governor  Reagan.  I  noted  that 
the  end  of  1971  review  of  CRLA  adher- 
ence to  the  grant  special  conditions 
would  be  made  by  an  independent,  broad- 
ly based  panel,  composed  largely  of  bar 
representatives,  and  that  the  decision 
on  compliance  would  be  made  by  Mr. 
Carlucci  and  not  be  subject  to  Governor 
Reagan's  veto. 

I  concluded  on  July  1  that  the  "basic 
remaining  issue  resolves  itself  down  to 
the  precise  nature  and  language  of  the 
22  conditions  which  OEO  proposes  to  at- 
tach to  the  grant — the  precise  language 


(of  which)  is  presently  under  negotia- 
tion between  OEO  and  CRLA."  I  con- 
cluded that: 

Mr.  Carlucci.  CRLA  and  the  rural  poor  of 
California  are  caught  between  the  conflict- 
ing political  ambitions  and  political  inter- 
ests of  President  Nixon  and  Governor  Rea- 
gan. I  regret  that  situation  deeply.  But  I 
appreciate  that  given  that  most  unfortunate 
political  reality.  Mr.  Carlucci  and  CRLA  ars 
doing  the  very  best  each  can  to  salvage  an 
honorable,  workable  arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port today  that  late  in  the  evening  on 
July  1  CRLA  and  OEO  reached  an  agree- 
ment, approved  by  Governor  Reagan, 
which  will  commit  funding  to  CRLA 
through  December  31,  1972.  and  Impose 
no  new  restrictions  on  CRLA's  opera- 
tion. The  23  special  conditions  agreed  to 
are  those  already  attached  to  CRLA's 
present  grant  as  well  as  some  added 
drawn  from  CRLA's  own  internal  poli- 
cies and  regulations.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Director  of  CRLA  that  the  standard  I 
called  for  in  my  July  1  statement  regard- 
ing any  special  conditions  to  be  attached 
to  the  CRLA  grant  has  been  fully  satis- 
fied by  the  23  conditions  finally  agreed 
upon  on  July  1 : 

It  is  imperative  that  these  conditions  in 
no  way  impair  the  ability  of  CRLA  attorneys 
to  provide  the  fullest,  most  effective  repre- 
sentation for  their  clients  consistent  with 
the  canons  of  ethics  and  the  code  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility,  nor  ln:4>alr  their 
freedom  to  carry  out  personal  non-CRLA 
activities  which  do  not  conflict  directly  with 
their  CRLA  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  matter 
has  been  settled  once  and  for  all.  Given 
the  not  unreasonable  grant  conditions 
finally  agreed  upon,  the  yearend  review 
should  pose  no  problem  at  all  for  CRLA. 
It  can  continue  operating  In  the  same 
ethical,  dedicated,  and  highly  reasonable 
manner  which  has  won  it  national  plau- 
dits and  general  recognition  as  the  best 
legal  services  program. 

I  fervently  hope  and  trust  that  CRLA's 
embattled  attomej^  and  administrators 
will  be  able  now  to  return  to  the  business 
of  providing  essential  legal  services  to 
California's  rural  poor  and  that  the  un- 
necessary, unjustified,  artificially  im- 
posed crisis  of  the  last  6  months  has 
thoroughly  abated. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  In  today's 
Washington  Post,  columnists  Rowland 
E^rans  and  Robert  Novak  comment  on 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  valid  persiiective  of 
what  the  Pentagon  papers  actually  r^>- 
resent. 

In  an  article  devoted  to  a  memo  written 
Just  after  the  Communist  Tet  offensive 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Eaisberg,  both  columnists 
point  out  the  gross  misinterpretation  Dr. 
EHlsberg  gave  to  this  event  E>r.  EIMierg's 
prophecies  were  completely  off  base. 

In  exploring  the  errors  Dr.  Elld)erg 
made  In  his  interinvtatlons  of  the  ccnae- 
quences  of  Tet,  the  columnists  have  called 
into  questicm  the  very  validity  of  the 
Pentagon  papers,  and  for  good  reason.  It 
is  Incompr^enslble  that  credoice  has 
been  given  to  an  individual  who  was 
proven  so  wrong  In  his  past  assumptions. 
What  is  even  more  Incompreiienslble  la 
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that  credence  should  be  given  to  a  study 
endorsed  by  the  same  individual  as  a  true 
and  definitive  report  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

A  TKt  Ubmo  F»ok  Ktiwic 
(By  Bound  Brsna  mmI  Robert  Noy»k) 

The  nawad  vlAlon  of  Dwilel  EU«b«rg  m 
viewing  tbe  Vietnam  war,  a  faUlng  tbat  wac 
to  have  profound  In^Ucatlona  for  hla  coun- 
try, was  laid  bare  in  a  private  memorandum 
he  wrote  for  the  Pentagon  on  Feb.  38.  1B68. 
spectacularly  mUlnterpretlng  the  Jtut  com- 
pleted Communist  Tet  offensive. 

KUaberg,  then  a  Vietnam  expert  for  the 
Rand  Corp.  think  tank,  had  been  aaked  to 
Interpret  the  bloody  Tet  offensive  for  the 
Defense  Department's  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA) .  His  memorandum  was 
apocalyptic:  "I  think  that  the  war  Is  over" — 
Communists  taking  over  the  countryside,  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  army  de- 
teriorating, a  rapid  renewal  of  the  Commu- 
nist offensive.  "Two  months  from  now  .  .  . 
things  are  going  to  get  much  wone."  he 
said,  precluding  any  possibility  for  Improve- 
ment. 

No  prophecy  could  have  been  more  false. 
In  truth,  the  Tet  offensive  was  the  Commu- 
nist high-water  mark,  triggering  a  three-year 
decUne  In  their  Vietnamese  strength  (which 
may  now  be  ending).  But  EUsberg,  exasper- 
ated with  Saigon's  corrupt  government  and 
shoddy  army,  could  see  In  Tet  only  the  vin- 
dication of  his  own  warnings.  It  was  a  view 
widely  shared  In  ISA,  whose  staffers  wrote 
the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Thus,  the  spectacular  mistakes  of  Ells- 
berg's  1968  memo  transcend  the  personal. 
His  flawed  vision  Is  the  flawed  history  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  It  Is  the  all-la-lo«t  syn- 
drome that  deeply  influenced  n.S.  policy  In 
the  months  after  the  Tet  offensive  and  final- 
ly led  to  Ellsberg's  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

For  these  reasons.  Ellsberg's  errors  about 
Tet  are  worthy  of  examination  Herewith 
are  some  prophecies  be  sent  the  Pentagon 
along  with  the  actual  outcome  of  events: 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  1;  The  Communist 
Tet  offensive  of  Jan.  29-Peb.  29  was  a  pre- 
lude to  "the  takeover  of  the  countryside"  by 
the  Vletcong,  "Inexorably  sucking"  South 
Vietnamese  and  VS.  forces  "toward  the  en- 
virons of  the  towns  and  cities,  away  from 
the  hamlets  and  outlying  regions." 

The  actual  outcome :  by  their  desperate  Tet 
attacks,  the  Communists  depleted  their 
forces  In  the  countryside  and  have  not  ade- 
quately rebuUt  them  since. 

EUsberg  prophecy  No.  2:  The  Vletcong  wUl 
be  drafting  ever  more  recruits,  whereas  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  "will  probably  be 
considerably  smaller."  By  April  1,  Saigon's 
force  "will  be,  at  moat.  75-80  per  cent  of  Its 
actual  strength  In  December.  19*7,  and  quite 
possibly  closer  to  00  per  cent"  because  of 
heavy  desertions. 

The  actual  outcome:  Saigon  force*  in- 
creased by  133,000  the  next  sU  months,  fi- 
nally surpassing  one  million.  In  contrast, 
Vletcong  recruiting  in  the  countryside  was 
never  the  same,  and  the  Communist  war 
effort  was  Increasingly  carried  by  regulars 
from  the  North. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  3:  "It  Is  the  death 
of  pacification" — Communist  control  of 
South  Vietnam  will  steadily  Increase  never 
receding.  By  April  1,  "U.S.  sub-sector  teams 
will  be  withdrawn  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, and  a  number  of  province  towns  will 
be  under  siege.  Some  will  have  fallen."  Some 
400,000  VSa.  troops  would  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent this. 

The  actual  outcome:  Par  from  U.S.  teams 
being  withdrawn  or  province  towns  falling. 


Commtinlst  control  of  the  countryside  stead- 
ily receded,  without  any  laereaae  In  V£. 
troops. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  4:  "The  best  guess 
Is  that  the  VC  (Vletcong)  eadias  are  busy 
learning  lasaona  from  the  initial  attacks  on 
how  to  do  better  next  month."  By  early 
April,  there  wUl  be  another  round  of  heavy 
attacks.  Including  renewed  pressure  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  base  at  Khe  Sanh. 

The  actual  outcome:  The  Vletcong  were 
hopelessly  decimated  by  the  Tst  offensive. 
Not  since  than  have  they  even  contem- 
plated an  offensive  comparable  to  Tst.  By 
April  1.  the  relief  of  Khe  Sanh  bad  begun. 

Moreover.  Ellsberg  completely  minsnfl  this 
point:  By  their  brutal  assault  on  villages, 
the  Communists  Irrevocably  diminished  their 
own  political  base  In  South  Vietnam.  While 
Ellsberg's  memo  predicted  post-Tet  tensions 
would  result  In  U.S.  air  and  artillery  attacks 
on  South  Vietnamese  villages,  U.S.  sensi- 
tivity about  such  politically  self-defeating 
tactics  has  greatly  Increased  since  then. 

Flawed  though  Ellsberg's  Judgment  was. 
however,  this  mentality — In  high  places  In 
and  out  of  goveriunent — helped  erode  U.S. 
support  of  the  war  and  undermine  a  political 
consensus  at  home.  Now.  In  the  confusion 
wrought  by  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  mistaken  Dr.  Ellsberg  Is  apoth- 
'eoslaed  while  those  who  correctly  Inter- 
preted Tet  as  a  calamitous  Communist  set- 
back are  In  disgrace. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE 
DOCTOR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  the  most  serious 
shortages  of  professional  personnel  in 
the  United  States  today  are  in  the  field 
of  health  services.  The  current  doctor 
shortage  is  estimated  at  50,000  by  the 
n.S.  Public  Health  Service.  By  1980, 
that  figure  will  increase  to  80,000.  Over 
26,000  students  have  applied  for  fall 
admission  to  America's  medical  schools, 
but  there  is  room  today  for  fewer  than 
12,000.  The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  says  that  three-quar- 
ters of  the  14,000  rejects  are  scholastl- 
caUy  qualified  to  become  doctors.  Trag- 
ically, it  appears  that  these  qualified 
students  will  never  get  the  opportunity 
to  study  at  an  American  medical  school. 

Two  recent  articles  explore  the  crisis 
In  health  manpower  and  education  in 
America.  The  first  article,  "Needed:  Rx 
for  the  Doctor  Shortage."  by  Mr.  David 
Zinman,  appears  in  the  June  8  issue  of 
Newsday.  The  crucial  questions  he  aslcs 
are.  "Why  do  we  have  such  a  large  short- 
age of  doctors?  Wasn't  anything  done 
to  anticipate  the  greater  demand  for 
more  doctors?" 

Efr.  David  Rogers,  faculty  dean  of  Jcdms 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine, 
feels  that  medical  schools  are  to  blame 
for  the  failure  to  expand  their  output  of 
doctors.  Dr.  Caif  H.  Ruhe,  AMA  medi- 
cal-education director,  says  that  today's 
demand  is  greater  than  anyone  had 
anticipated.  Mr.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  contends  that  the  early 
warning  signals  were  present  before 
1960.  The  imminent  passage  of  medicaid 
and  medicare — the  opening  of  health 
services  to  millions  of  poor  and  elderly 
patients — should  have  removed  any 
doubt  of  the  need  for  more  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

The  second  article,  a  lengthy  editorial 


in  the  February  issue  of  Schocd  and  So- 
ciety, entitled  "Medical  and  Dental  Edu- 
cation for  the  Health  Care  Crisis."  ex- 
plores some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education.  If  all  medical  schools 
reduced  the  time  required  to  train  a  doc- 
tor from  8  to  6  years,  the  number  of  doc- 
tors trained  each  year  would  increase  by 
one-third.  The  develcniment  of  nine  new 
university  health  scimce  centers,  and  the 
establishment  of  126  "area  health  educa- 
tion centers,"  would  put  95  percent  of  the 
population  within  an  hour's  drive  of 
medical  care.  In  addition,  the  Medex 
program — training  for  medical  ex -corps- 
men  with  exi>erience  as  doctor's  assist- 
ants— would  also  help  reduce  the  short- 
age of  medical  personnel  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  free  doctors  from 
many  routine  duties  which  could  be 
handled  by  less  highly  trained  parsoo- 
nel. 

The  two  articles.  "Needed:  Rx  for  the 
Doctor  Shortage,"  and  "Medical  and 
Etental  Education  for  the  Health  Care 
Crisis."  supply  important  information 
needed  in  planning  an  adequate  health 
care  system  for  all  Americans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Nkzded:    Rx  foi  the  Docto*  Sbobtaox 
(By  David  Zinman) 

Michael  ConforU  is  a  21 -year-old  Hofstra 
graduate  who  wants  to  be  a  doctor. 

Confortl,  who  has  a  straight-B  average, 
has  applied  to  20  medical  schools.  All  20 
have  turned  him  down. 

Like  thousands  of  other  pre-med  stu- 
dents, Confortl  has  found  that  the  odds  he 
will  achieve  his  ambition  are  against  him. 
Over  26.000  students  have  applied  for  fall 
admission.  But  the  country's  103  medical 
schools  have  room  for  fewer  than  13,000.  The 
total  exceeds  the  number  admitted  In  1927 
by  only  5,400. 

Ironically,  while  some  schools  are  turn- 
ing away  30.  40  and  60  applicants  for  ev- 
ery one  they  accept,  the  federal  government 
says  the  country  is  short  more  than  50,000 
doctors.  By  1980,  that  figiire  is  expected  to 
Jump  to  80,000.  An  even  more  bitter  Irony 
Is  the  fact  that  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Colleges  says  about  three-qtutf- 
ters  of  the  14,000  rejects  are  scholastically 
qualified  to  become  doctors. 

"These  are  personal  tragedies,  every  one," 
says  Dr.  Clinton  Young,  national  chairman 
of  the  Medical  Committee  for  Hiunan 
Rights.  "I've  met  many  of  these  kids.  They 
really  want  to  get  trained.  They  really  want 
to  serve  ...  So  we  have  this  enormous  para- 
dox. On  the  one  hand,  a  spectacular  need 
and  fully  qualified  applicants.  And  on  the 
other.  Inadequate  facilities  to  train  them." 

The  fact  is  most  medical  schools  are  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy  or  are  so  flnanciaUy 
strapped  they  are  unable  to  respond  mean- 
ingfully to  the  nation's  health-manpower 
shortage.  For  example.  Marquette  Univer- 
sity's medical  school  was  so  short  of  funds 
it  took  a  (3.200,000  grant  from  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  and  a  change  In  status  from 
private  to  semlpublic  to  baU  It  out.  "Medi- 
cal schools  are  not  crying  wolf,"  says  Dr. 
John  Cooper,  AAMC  president.  "They  are 
in  serious  financial  straits." 

Medical  schools  in  the  red.  A  critical  doc- 
tor shortage.  Fourteen  thousand  student  re- 
jects. All  this  did  not  happen  overnight. 
Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

"Many  of  the  problems  we  now  face  can 
be  laid  directly  at  the  doors  of  our  medical 
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schools."  saya  Dr.  David  Rogers,  faculty  dean 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Med- 
icine. "Medical  schools  .  .  .  have  faUed  to 
significantly  expand  their  output  of  physi- 
cians despite  clear  evidence  that  this  was 
needed." 

Not  so,  says  Cooper.  "BaA  in  the  1960s, 
we  undertook  to  stimulate  expansion  of 
class  slse  of  medical  schools  and  incraase 
the  number  of  schools.  But  we  were  not 
Joined  In  that  campaign  by  the  American 
Medical  Association.  At  that  time,  their  i>o- 
sltlon  was  there  was  plenty  of  physlctans." 

Only  a  half-truth,  ooimters  the  AMA.  It 
was  Impossible  to  have  foreseen  all  these 
troubles,  says  Dr.  Carl  H.  Ruhe,  AMA  medi- 
cal-education director.  "Oearlng  up  to  meet 
supply  Is  dependant  on  anticipation  of  de- 
mand." Ruhe  says.  "But  today's  demand  Is 
greater   than   anyone   had   anticipated." 

Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Oamegle  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  contends  the 
early  warning  signals  were  clear  before  1960. 
Certainly,  Kerr  says,  the  Imminent  passage 
of  Medicaid  and  Medicare — opening  health 
services  to  millions  of  poor  and  elderly  pa- 
tients— should  have  removed  all  doubt. 

"But  all  kinds  of  arguments  were  raised," 
Kerr  says.  "It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  buUd 
a  medical  school.  States  had  little  Incentive 
to  pay  for  thetn  because  doct<H's  go  all  over 
the  country.  In  Illinois,  for  example.  70  per- 
cent of  their  graduates  leave  the  state.  Why 
should  Illinois  train  them  to  go  elsewhere? 

"Then,  some  doctors  said,  "Well,  you  know, 
we  cant  be  sure  about  the  future  shortage. 
And  maybe  with  the  breakthrough  In  drugs, 
the  emphasis  ought  to  be  In  research.  We'll 
take  care  of  health  through  research — ^not 
care.' 

"It  was  easy  to  pass  the  word  to  go  slow. 
The  medical  profession  is  highly  organized. 
They  know  every  congressman  personally 
through  his  private  doctor.  There  didn't  have 
to  be  any  public  campaign. 

The  figures  show  that  where  medical 
schools  were  accepting  almost  60  per  cent 
of  applicants  in  1960,  they  practically  turned 
the  fiigure  around  over  the  next  10  years.  By 
1969,  they  were  rejecting  almost  60  per  cent 
of  their  applicants. 

In  many  ways,  the  successful  candidates 
were  remarkably  alike.  In  the  late  1960s,  41 
per  cent  of  medical  students  came  from 
families  with  Incomes  of  tI5,000  or  more — 
the  top  12  per  cent  Income  bracket.  About 
half  of  these  same  students  were  from  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  •36,000  or  more — the 
upper  two  per  cent  Innme  category. 

Blacks  compose  11  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
population  but  make  up  less  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  country's  physicians.  Most 
are  trained  In  two  schools — Howard  Uni- 
versity and  Meharry  Medical  C<rilege.  Wom- 
en comprise  61  per  cent  of  the  population, 
but  only  eight  per  cent  of  the  nation's  doc- 
tors are  women.  This  compares  to  26  per 
cent  In  Prance,  30  per  cent  In  England,  and 
75  per  cent  in  Russia.  The  U.S.  percentages 
are  Improving,  but  slowly,  and  only  after 
long  and  intensive  social  pressure. 

"It's  easy  to  point  fingers  and  look  back 
and  say,  'Tou  ought  to  be  ashamed',"  says 
the  AMA's  Ruhe.  "Maybe  we  should  have 
done  more.  But  doctors  are  part  of  a  cross 
section  of  society.  We  did  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  rest  of  society  of  that  day." 

It  was  when  medical  schools  began  facing 
up  to  their  obligations  and  taking  expanded 
enrollments  that  they  ran  into  problems 
threatening  their  very  ezlstenoe.  It  costs  be- 
tween 916.000  and  $20,000  to  cover  a  year's 
medical-school  training.  But  tuition  pays  for 
only  a  fraction  of  this.  And  so  each  new 
student  put  a  further  strain  on  a  school's 
resources.  MeanwhUe.  medical  schools  have 
been  hit  by  a  drop  In  private  support  and  a 
cutback  in  federal  research  grants. 

The  research  reduction  has  had  wide  reper- 
cussions because  schools  use  these  grants  to 
pay  faculty  salaries.  In  fact,  about  one-half 


the  t.«»ach1ng  staff  of  medical  schools  are  at 
least  partially  supported  by  research  grants. 
Dr.  Walter  Bomemeler.  AMA  president,  says: 
"It's  possible  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
shortage  of  funds  ...  is  that  many  schools 
are  overq>endlng  their  financial  resources  In 
a  maladjusted  effort  which  emphastaes  re- 
search at  the  expense  of  teaching." 

But  the  biggest  single  cause  of  the  doctor 
shortage  may  be  the  InabUlty  of  medical 
schools  to  produce  the  kinds  of  physicians 
the  nation  neads.  About  10  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates go  mto  Tssearch,  administration  or  teach- 
ing. Of  the  90  per  cent  who  do  practice,  only 
20  per  cent  are  general  pracutlonen.  The 
trend  has  been  to  spedaUsation,  which  offers 
more  prestige  and  higher  fees  but  helps  fewer 
patients.  All  this  Is  compounded  by  uneven 
geographic  distribution.  Doctors  crowd  the 
suburbs  and  more  affluent  ctty  areas,  ne- 
glecting r\iral  sections  and  the  ghetto,  where 
the  need  Is  greatest. 

Though  troubles  are  many  and  formidable, 
there  are  nevertheless  some  hopeful  signs. 
For  one  thing,  the  problems  have  been  Iden- 
tified. The  AMA  has  finally  recognised  the 
doctor  shortage  and  urged  medical  schools  to 
revamp  their  training.  The  schools  are  de- 
veloping new  leadership  and  they  ^pear  re- 
ceptive to  Ideas  for  reform.  Here  are  some 
of  the  new  approaches  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced: 

The  Carnegie  Commission  calls  for  medical 
schools  to  Increase  their  ou^ut  by  60  per 
cent  In  this  decade.  It  urges,  among  other 
things,  cutting  the  time  to  train  a  doctor 
from  eight  to  six  years.  This  change  alone, 
if  adopted  by  all  schools,  would  Increase  the 
number  of  student  places  by  a  third. 

The  Commission  also  advocates  establish- 
ment of  nine  new  medical  schools  in  cities 
on  the  theory  that  each  urban  area  of  360,000 
should  have  a  university  health-sciences  cen- 
ter. The  goal  Is  a  national  complex  of  136 
health  centers,  combining  schools  and  hospi- 
tals, located  within  an  hour's  drive  of  95 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

AMA  President  Bomemeler  would  reem- 
phaslze  teaching.  That  is,  he  would  have 
more  teachers  devoting  all  their  time  to 
students  rather  than  to  research. 

Other  proposals  call  for  holding  summer 
sessions.  13-month  semesters,  night  schools, 
even  enrolling  two  classes  a  year  (Instead 
of  only  one.  In  the  fall). 

Most  imoortant,  says  AAMC  President 
Cooper,  Is  the  federal  government's  role.  It 
must,  he  feels,  assume  a  substantial  and 
continuing  responsibility  for  support  of  med- 
ical education.  The  Carnegie  C(xnmission  says 
that  support  must  rise  to  a  cool  %\  billion 
per  year  by   1980. 

"I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  is  going  to 
happen,"  Kerr  says.  "Within  this  decade, 
there  wUl  be  some  form  of  national  health 
insurance  for  everybody.  When  that  h^pens. 
If  we  don't  get  the  manpower  to  go  with  it, 
the  inflation  we  have  seen  in  the  past  three 
years  will  seem  minor  by  comparison  ...  I 
think  every  national  and  political  leader  is 
aware  of  this." 

Still,  this  optimism  is  little  solace  to  to- 
day's rejects  like  Confortl.  While  he  ponders 
his  future,  Confortl  works  nights  and  week- 
ends as  a  technologist  at  Mercy  Hospital  In 
Rockville  Centre.  It  is  as  close  to  medldne 
as  he  can  come  now.  It  may  be  as  close  as  he 
ever  comes. 

BEjaCTXD  BT  MID  SCHOOL :   WRXUt  DO  THKT  CO? 

What  happens  to  the  14,000  students  re- 
jected by  medical  school  for  fall  admission? 

Those  who  can  afford  It  go  to  medical 
schools  abroad.  Others  drift  into  aUled  health 
professions  like  psychology,  podiatry  or 
osteopathy.  Some  take  graduate  courses  to 
bolster  their  chances  for  admission  to  U.S. 
medical  schools,  then  reapply. 

But  the  vast  majority  never  become  doc- 
tors. 

One   group   of   students,   some    600   U.S. 


medical  students  studying  In  Mexico,  Is  suing 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  three 
other  medical  groups.  They  are  trying  to 
knock  down  a  controversial  barrier  delaying 
their  return  to  the  U.S.  to  serve  as  interns. 

The  Educational  Coiincll  for  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Ovaduates,  farmed  In  part  by  the  AMA. 
requires  a  foreign  student  to  have  met  all 
the  requirements  to  practice  medicine  set  by 
the  country  In  which  he  received  his  medical 
education.  This  means  two  years  or  more  of 
training  beyond  medical  school — generally, 
one  year  of  interning  and  one  of  residency. 
Tlien,  on  returning  to  the  U.S..  he  must  pass 
a  stiff  special  Council  exam  before  he  can 
intern  here.  About  two-thirds  of  all  who  take 
the  exam  fall.  One  student  took  It  17  times 
before  passing. 

The  AMA  says  many  foreign  schools  are 
not  up  to  UJ9.  standards  and  the  exam  serves 
to  screen  out  poor  students.  But  U.S.  stu- 
dents studying  abroad — there  are  about  4.000 
of  them — point  out  that  state  licensing  board 
exams  could  accomplish  the  same  thing.  As 
it  is,  they  must  serve  a  foreign,  then  eventu- 
ally a  U.S.  Internship,  while  U.S.  students 
intern  right  after  med  school.  So  they  say 
this  amounts  to  discrimination.  And  in  a 
time  when  American  hospitals  are  in  im- 
mediate need  of  intern  help,  they  say  the 
practice  makes  no  sense. 

Medical  and  Dkntal  BnucATioif  rot  'rHi 
HxALTB  CAac  Cbisis 

Extensive  reform  of  medical  and  dental 
education,  devel(^ment  of  nine  new  iinlver- 
slty  health  science  centers,  and  establlah- 
ment  of  136  "area  health  education  centers" 
across  the  nation  were  rec(»nmended  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education.  Action  is  needed  now,  the 
commission  said,  to  alleviate  a  crisis  In  health 
care  In  the  1970*8.  The  most  serious  shortages 
of  professional  personnel  in  the  U.S.  today 
are  in  the  health  services,  according  to  the  re- 
port. They  will  become  more  serious  If,  as 
seems  likely  in  the  not-too- distant  future,  a 
comprehensive  national  health  insurance 
program  extending  coverage  to  millions  of 
additional  citizens  Is  adopted.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  train  health  professionals,  especially 
physicians  and  dentists. 

Reducing  the  tUne  required  to  educate  doc- 
tors and  dentists  Is  a  key  recommendation  of 
the  commission,  which  recommended  that 
the  time  required  to  obtain  an  MJ).  degree 
be  cut  from  four  years  to  three  years  after  the 
bachelor's  degree.  This  would  create  ^>ace  In 
existing  facilities  fca:  about  AJbOO  more  medi- 
cal students  by  1976.  The  commission  also 
recommended  that  dental  students  be  trained 
tot  three  Instead  of  four  years  for  ttke  DJ3£., 
and  that  the  number  of  years  required  for 
postdoctoral  training  of  physicians  generally 
be  reduced  from  four  to  three.  The  total  re- 
duction for  physicians  would  be  two  years — 
from  eight  to  six. 

A  central  theme .  of  the  commission's  re- 
port is  that  impending  changes  in  medical 
and  dental  education  must  be  geared  to 
changes  In  patterns  of  health  care.  Physicians 
and  dentists  increasingly  will  provide  their 
services  through  prepaid  group  practice  plana 
and  in  such  faclllttes  as  neighborhood  health 
centers.  They  will  delegate  more  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  physicians'  and  dentists'  aselstasts 
and  other  health  workers.  TTtUverslty  health 
science  centers  should  train  their  students 
to  function  effectively  under  these  conditions 
and  should  conduct  research  for  improving 
health  care  systems.  "But  no  matter  bow 
many  health  professionals  are  educated." 
commission  chairman  Clark  Kerr  said,  "and 
no  matter  how  adequately  medical  education 
f  acllltlfls  are  distributed  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Americans  wlU  not  receive  adequate 
health  care  unless  a  system  Is  developed  to 
deliver  services  to  those  who  need  them — 
regardless  of  Income,  geogr^hlcal  location, 
age.  or  race." 

The  world's  jnost  aflhient  society,  Karr 
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tt(l<f  la^  MTloiuly  btfilnd  otlMr  IndnatslKl 
natiooa  In  tha  gcnma  ha«ltb  at  lU  dttaana. 
In  1S67,  tlM  V3.  nuikad  alztli  In  (anale 
Ute  «gq»eeUney  and  I9tli  in  mile  lite  «z- 
pwjtancy  amonc  32  indiMtrtal  nattoas.  Infant 
mortaUty^-^ilCbar  tban  In  Mwal  tndoBtxlml 
oountrla*-^wM  31.7  dMtbs  par  1.O0O  Uve 
blrtha  in  IMS.  Tb*  nation  apant  nasrly 
MT«n  par  oant  of  its  OMP  on  baftltli  oara  in 
1MB.  but  tba  baaltb  cara  dollar  u  baying 
laaa  aarrloaB  bacauaa  of  raptdly  rlalnc  aoaU. 

To  halp  brtns  eaiantlal  haalth  aducatton 
■arrUsaa  wltbln  an  boor's  drlvlnc  tlma  of 
moat  Amarleana,  tba  oommlaalon  raooni- 
mands  d«valopln(  IM  area  baaltb  education 
canters  aa  Mtdlltaa  of  unlranlty  baaltb 
Ktanea  fadUttaa.  Socb  centara  uaoally 
would  bare  a  eonununlty  boapttal  aa  a  nu- 
cleus. Tbay  would  ba  Ttaltad  racularly  by 
imlTarslty  madlcal  scbool  faculty.  Balactad 
pattanta  tbroiucbout  tba  aurroTindlng  area 
could  ba  treated  tbere.  If  J},  and  DJ3JB.  can- 
didates would  raoelve  part  of  tbatr  cUnleal 
Instruction  at  tbe  area  centers,  as  would 
■tudenta  in  tbe  allied  bealtb  fidds.  Tbe  can- 
ters also  wonld  be  responsible  for  tbe  con- 
tinuing edueatl(xi  of  practicing  pbyslcUns 
and  denUsU  and  would  ba  reaponstble  for 
coordinating  local  bealtb  care  training  fadU- 
tlee  in  community  collegee  and  compraban- 
slTa  coUegee. 

Hm  new  area  bealtb  education  centers  are 
propoaad  for  regions  wltbout  suffldent  popu- 
lation to  warrant  full-scale  unlTeratty  medi- 
cal centers  or  for  densely  populated  metro- 
politan areas  inadequately  served  by  exist- 
ing bealtb  cara  fadlltlee.  Altbougb  tba 
report  suggests  IM  locations,  it  urges  statee 
and  munldpalltles  to  i»ocead  wltb  derelop- 
mant  of  tbem  only  after  mating  regional 
Btudlee. 

According  to  tba  commission  report,  tba 
number  at  unlTeraity  bealtb  sdenca  centers 
■bould  be  intreaaert  to  mrwrtlnata  madtaU 
education  and  to  aeelat  otbar  agendas  in  Im- 
proftng  ayatems  of  haayb  oare,  wltb  tbe  goal 
of  a  un«*araity  bealtb  edanoa  center  In  or 
near  arery  matnipolUan  area  of  380.000.  Tbe 
number  of  medical  scbool  entzmnta  sbould 
ba  Increaaed  from  tbe  estlmatad  1970  na- 
tional total  of  10300  to  16.300  in  1978.  and  to 
16.400  by  1B78.  an  tncieasii  of  about  60%. 
Tba  produotlTtty  of  dootoca  and  dantlsta 
coukt  ba  augmented  If  trained  saaortstHs 
ware  available  to  work  under  tbair  general 
Bt^Mrriston.  and  assistamts  to  work  under 
tbair  qwotflc  dlzaotlon — ttia  liedez  program 
of  <ta«lnlng  medical  ea-cocpanten  wUb  mili- 
tary ezperlanoe  aa  doctoia'  aartsTsxnts  is  a 
promiainc  effort  of  tbls  kind,  wblob.  by  1979. 
oould  train  at  least  3M0  aasodatea  and  sa- 
siatants  par  year. 

A  National  Bealtb  Manpower  Com- 
mlsalon  sbould  ba  appdntad  to  study 
■bortagas  in  all  areas  of  bealtb  man- 
power many  of  tbe  nspw  medical  and  dental 
lebool  entrants  ebould  be  woman  and  mem- 
bers of  mlnottty  groups— ooly  about  six  per 
cant  of  UjB.  pbyatdana  are  women,  in  marked 
con^rsat  to  seme  Western  European  coun- 
tries wbare  women  comprise  up  to  30%  of 
all  doctoiB.  aUbougb  Amartcan  women  make 
up  four-fliotba  of  all  parsons  employed  in 
nursing  and  otbar  baaltb  aemcaa,  and  only 
two  per  oent  of  pbyslctans  in  tbe  \JB.  are 
black,  eoanpaiad  to  more  tlkan  11%  of  blaok 
dtlaens  in  tbe  population. 

A  Federal  program  sbould  be  estab- 
Uabed  to  proTlda  grants  of  up  to  M.OOO 
a  year  par  student  for  low-lncoraa  med- 
ical and  dental  atudanta  and  for  stu- 
dents anroUad  in  assodats  and  assistant 
programa.  An  Idxicatlonal  Opportunity  Bank 
also  abooM  ba  darelopad  to  provide  student 
loana.  wltb  repayment  to  be  wTmiaed  during 
periods  of  ewvloe  aa  a  bouse  oOoer  or  mem- 
bar  of  tba  anned  focoea. 

Voluntary  Wattnnal  Baaltb  Sarrloe  Oorpe 
sbould  be  oaatad.  wltb  partial  loan  forglva- 
nass  ss  an  inoaBtlTs  for  young  doctors  and 


dentists  to  partldpats;  tbe  Psdaral  govern- 
ment— wbleb  already  supports  moat  of  tbe 
coeta  of  medical  raeeareb — sbould  provide  In- 
■tltutlona  witti  a  eost-of-lnstnictlon-allow- 
anoe-par-atudant  supplement,  and  abould 
make  construction  grants  of  up  to  75%  of 
total  coat  to  unlvaraltlae  to  buUd  or  expand 
bealtb  eclanca  fadlltlee;  coats  of  all  PBderml 
support,  raoommanded  by  tbe  commission, 
would  total  gTSe.OOO.OOO  In  current  doUara  by 
1976  and  »1A>0.000.000  by  1980— in  tbe  llrst 
year.  If  tbe  commission^  proposals  ware  ac- 
cepted. Federal  seeistance  would  increaae  by 
$226,000,000;  tbe  leveU  of  support  of  medical 
scbools  by  statee  sbould  be  mors  nearly 
equal— a  uniform  tuition  sbould  be  charged, 
medical  aebod  requirements  for  state  resi- 
dence status  sbould  be  sbollabed,  and  states 
sbould  bdD  support  private  medical  achools; 
as  an  economy  measure,  training  In  tbe  basic 
bealtb  sdenoee  at  apedallaed  centers  sbould 
be  oomblnd  wltb  science  programs  on  gen- 
eral university  campusss,  tbus  reducing  du- 
plication of  faculty  and  laboratorlee.  but  tbe 
major  economy  measure  would  be  sbortening 
tbe  period  of  training  by  one-fourtb;  tbere 
Is  a  strong  cass  for  awarding  a  master's  de- 
gree after  completion  of  tbe  basic  science  cur- 
rtculum  and  enaUlng  students  wltb  theee 
master's  dsgreea  to  work  toward  a  PhJ>.  In 
health  sclenoee  or  toward  tbe  UD.  <»  DJ3.8.: 
currleular  reforms  favored  by  students,  in- 
cluding more  flexible  admission  standards 
and  more  training  in  community  medicine, 
sbould  ba  considerad  seriously;  and  the  num- 
ber of  placee  for  training  dental  students 
should  be  increased  in  the  ig70's  by  30%. 


THE  MHJTART  JUNTA  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Preslilent,  in  October 
1968.  more  than  2^  years  ago.  I  spoke 
in  tbe  Senate  on  specific  reports  of  brutal 
torture  of  political  prisoners  by  the  mili- 
tary junta  In  Oreeoe.  In  the  succeeding 
months,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  continued  reports  of  these  in- 
human practices. 

More  recently  there  had  been  some  in- 
dication that  the  situation  in  Greece  had 
improved  a  bit;  that  the  revulskm  ex- 
pressed by  the  American  and  European 
people  may  have  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  torture  as  an  a<knlnl8tratlve  practice 
and  as  a  means  of  political  suppression. 

There  may  be  improvement,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  many  exceptions. 
In  this  regard.  I  believe  Senators  may 
be  interested  In  an  article  that  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times  entlUed  '"Rie 
Torture  of  the  Greeks."  The  article  con- 
sists of  letters  smuggled  out  of  an  Athens 
prison,  written  by  students  who  have 
been  subjected  to  tniure. 

Included  in  the  article  Is  a  list  of  police 
ofllcers  most  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  victims  as  tormentors  and  torturers. 
I  find  it  most  disheartening  to  note  that 
many  of  these  names  have  a  familiar 
ring  to  them.  Of  the  nine  names  listed 
In  the  Times  article,  three  are  names  of 
men  I  listed  in  the  Com oaassioirAL  Rbcoid 
of  October  12,  1968,  and  a  majority  of 
the  names  In  the  Ttanes  article  also  were 
Uflted  In  tbe  book,  "Barbarism  in  Greece." 
by  James  Beeket— a  book  for  which  I  was 
honored  to  write  a  foreword. 

When  I  first  made  public  the  names  of 
these  men,  I  stated  my  hope  that  "the 
irtilte  light  and  heat  of  publicity"  might 
have  "an  inhibiting  effect  on  tbe  actions 
of  individual  police  m  security  agmts,"  in 
Greece. 

"nils  Times  article  indicates  mine  was 


a  vain  hope,  as  It  Indlcatee  was  my  hope 
that  the  Greek  junta  would  make  a  con- 
certed effwt  to  completely  eliminate  tor- 
ture, and  would  transfer  these  agents  to 
assignments  in  which  they  would  have 
less  opportunity  to  exercise  their  evil 
natures. 

On  the  basis  of  the  New  York  Times 
article,  it  seems  that  the  torture  in  Greece 
was  going  on,  despite  all  of  the  junta's 
denials  and  assurances,  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  entitled  "Tlie  Torture 
of  the  Greeks"  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oso,  as  follows: 

Trs  Toeroaa  or  thk  Oasnui 

Nora. — Tbe  foUowlng  article  is  taken 
from  letters  written  on  tissue  and  smuggled 
out  of  an  Athens  prison.  They  came  from 
members  of  the  student  rfial stance  organi- 
sation, Rlgaa  Ferraloa.  and  deecribe  tbelr 
treatment  by  Oreek  aecurlty  police. 

(Tbeae  are  tbe  namea  of  policemen,  all 
officers,  given  moat  often  in  tbe  accounts  by 
tbe  victims  as  their  chief  tormentors  and 
torturers:  Baballs,  Kalyvas.  Karapanaglotls, 
Kravarltia.  lAn^rou.  Louoopouloa.  ^tmrti\U. 
SmaUla,  Vaallakopouloa.) 

My  name  Is  Fotis  Provatas.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1070,  Ave  individuals  in  dvUlan  clotbea, 
without  a  search  or  arrest  warrant,  searched 
my  borne  for  hours  and  then  forced  me  to 
follow  them  to  tbe  general  security  of 
Athens.  For  22  days  I  was  kept  in  strict  aoU- 
tary  confinement  In  a  damp,  dark,  dirty  cell 
m  the  basement  of  the  security.  From  14/1/ 
71  to  30/1/71.  day  of  my  transfer  to  tbe 
Korydalloe  Prison,  I  was  kept  In  a  room  of 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  eacurlty. 

Tbey  undreesed  me  by  force  and  threatened 
to  rape  me.  As  I  was  standing  naked  they 
punched  me  repeatedly  In  the  face,  the  back, 
tbe  stomach,  the  legs,  tbe  buttocks 
and  on  the  heart.  They  repeatedly  hit  and 
squeezed  my  genitals.  They  dragged  me 
around  from  the  hair  for  long.  They  threw 
me  naked  on  tbe  floor,  where  they  trampled 
me  down.  They  kicked  me.  they  hit  me  with 
a  thick  wooden  club,  while  someone  smotb- 
ered  my  shouting  with  a  nylon  typewriter 
cover.  They  threatened  that  they  would 
throw  me  down  from  tbe  terrace.  Tbey 
threatened  that  both  my  friend  Ooetarakoe 
Costas  and  myself  would  be  loet  In  a  car  ac- 
cident. From  the  continuous  blows  given 
wltb  a  thick  wooden  ruler  on  my  joints  and 
in  the  palms  of  my  hand,  tbe  bones  finally 
broke  in  both  palms. 

My  name  is  George  Theodoalus  Splllotls. 
Right  from  the  start  of  nvy  arrest  they  bit 
me  on  the  head  and  threatened  that  they 
would  throw  me  off  a  precipice  on  Mount 
Pames.  Tbey  alao  struck  a  pistol  In  my 
temples  and  threatened  to  kill  me.  They 
beat  me  till  11  o'clock  in  tbe  evening  In  an 
office.  They  punched  me  on  tbe  head.  Tbey 
banged  my  bead  against  the  wall,  dragging 
me  by  the  hair.  Tbey  punched  me  on  the 
heart,  on  tbe  rlba,  on  the  stomach.  They 
gave  me  repeated  electric  ataocks.  Tbe  blowa 
on  the  bead  caused  my  noee  to  bleed.  They 
put  tbelr  fingers  in  tba  sockets  of  my  eyes, 
tbey  pretended  to  attempt  to  strange  me  and 
tbey  squaeaad  my  ganltala. 

After  all  tbls.  tbay  took  me  on  tbe  ter- 
race for  "faianga."  Tbey  tied  me  on  a  bench 
and  atartad  beating  tbe  soles  of  my  feet 
wHb  a  thick  iron  pipe.  The  pain  pierced 
tbrougb  my  body  and  on  to  tbe  bead  which 
tbey  kept  beating  at  the  same  time.  Tbey 
again  beat  my  genitals  wltb  a  aUck,  tbey 
pressed  my  eya-bulba  with  their  flngars.  or 
altamatlvaly  tba  tbroat  to  tbe  point  of 
strangulation.  At  tba  aame  time,  wltb  thick 
sticks  tbey  beat  my  fingers  and  my 
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While  tbey  kept  me  tied  on  the  bench, 
they  would  occasionally  stop  the  beatings  on 
the  soles  and  start  squeezing  my  genitals 
The  pain  would  make  me  turn  on  my  face — 
I  was  lying  on  my  back — and  this  caused 
new  terrible  pains  from  the  ropes  around  my 
legs. 

My  name  is  Lycourgos  Flessas.  Agents  of 
the  general  security  of  Athens  arrested  me 
without  warrant.  They  took  me  to  the  Athens 
General  Security.  They  inmiedlately  stsuted 
slapping  my  face,  giving  me  electric  shock 
and  punching  me  up.  They  pushed  me  in 
the  laundry  room.  Tliere  they  tied  me  on  a 
bench  and  left  my  feet  sticking  out  a  bit.  A 
police  lieutenant  started  to  beat  the  soles 
with  an  Iron  pipe,  while  somebody  else  threw 
his  coat  over  my  head  to  smother  my  shout- 
ing. Another  police  lieutenant  hit  me  hard 
on  the  stomach  and  threatened  that  he  would 
torture  my  girl  friend,  whom  they  had  ar- 
rested the  previous  day.  After  a  couple  of 
hours  they  made  me  stand  up  and  got  me  to 
walk  about.  They  threw  me  In  cell  7.  In  a 
nearby  cell  my  girl  friend  w&s.  She  had  suf- 
fered a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  moan- 
ing all  the  time.  They  held  her  In  this  condi- 
tion for  one  week. 

My  name  Is  Costas  Costarakos.  On  23/12' 
1970, 1  was  arrested  In  the  house  of  my  child- 
hood friends.  They  were  also  arrested,  to- 
gether with  my  brother,  my  brother-in-law, 
my  sister  and  my  flnanc6e.  They  took  me  to 
the  general  security,  where,  right  from  the 
start,  In  the  office  of  a  police  captain,  three 
policemen  In  plain  clothes  started  beating 
me  and  punching  me  In  the  stomach,  shout- 
ing "Oet  ready  to  die."  Right  after  this,  after 
handcuffing  my  hands  behind  my  back,  they 
took  me  to  the  terrace  laundry  room.  There, 
without  taking  off  the  handcuffs,  they 
stretched  me  on  the  bench,  they  stuffed  my 
mouth  with  pieces  of  rope  and  scrap  paper, 
so  as  to  smother  my  shouting  and  tbey 
started  the  faianga  torture.  Pain  is  terrible 
In  the  head.  At  the  same  time  they  squeezed 
and  hit  my  genitals,  and  they  also  banged 
my  head  on  the  wall.  During  this  torture,  my 
torturers  by  shrieks  and  hangings  tried  to 
build  up  an  atmosphere  of  false  emotional 
tension.  In  order  to  terrify  me.  This  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  the  night  of  23  to  24, 
December.  After  this  they  threw  me  in  a  cell. 


DRUG  ABUSE  PROCEDURES  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  join  with  Senator  Hruska  and  Senator 
McClellan  in  C06p(xisoring  S.  2192.  the 
Drug  Abuse  Procedures  Act  of  1971. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  became  effective.  We  will 
hopefully  begin  to  see  the  positive  effects 
of  this  legislation  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. However,  certain  limitations  are 
already  evident.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
prosecution  of  cases  concerned  with  nar- 
cotic drugs,  we  need  to  make  certain  ad- 
ditions to  existing  legislation.  The  Drug 
Abuse  Procedures  Act  of  1971  would  pro- 
vide for  admitting  into  evidence  the  cer- 
tified findings  of  a  chemist's  antdyses 
without  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
chemist,  unless  requested  by  the  defense. 
This  accommodation  would  save  the  time 
of  all  individuals  Involved  without  prej- 
udicing the  defendant.  "Hie  second  pro- 
posal of  this  act  would  allow  evidence 
gathered  in  a  foreign  country,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  that  country,  to  be 
admitted  in  court  proceedings  concerned 
with  offenses  committed  overseas.  These 


additions  and  refinements  to  the  present 
law  would  increase  our  effectiveness  in 
prosecuting  drug  violations  without  en- 
dangering the  rights  of  the  defendant. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  would 
also  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  his  program  of 
international  diplomacy  in  the  fight  to 
curtail  the  flow  of  the  drug  traffic.  Last 
week,  the  Turkish  Government  an- 
nounced that  it  would  abolish  the  culti- 
vation of  the  opium  poppy  within  a  year. 
This  act  will  eliminate  the  source  of  an 
estimated  60  percent  of  the  illegal  heroin 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  The 
Turkish  Government  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  statesmanship.  Turkey 
does  not  have  a  serious  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem. Furthermore,  the  cultivation  of  the 
opium  poppy  is  financially  lucrative  to 
the  Individual  farmers  and  is  a  folk  tra- 
dition that  is  centuries  old.  In  abolish- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  has  risen  above  its 
own  interests  and  has  shown  a  great  ccoi- 
cem  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Hopefully,  Turkey  has  set  an  example 
that  will  be  followed  by  our  allies  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America. 


public,  has  been  virtually  unused  since  PTC 
was  created  57  years  ago,  yet  a  commission 
official  said  without  cracking  a  smile  that 
"we  believe  this  Is  exactly  what  Congress 
had  In  mind." 

It's  been  obvious  for  some  time  now  that 
the  commission  Is  painfully  anxious  to  be 
well  thought  of  by  Ralph  Nader  and  other 
consumerlsts,  after  years  of  neglect  and  dis- 
dain. But  they  are  letting  their  desire  for 
respectability  get  the  better  of  their  legal 
Judgment. 

If  PTC  wants  to  take  on  this  new  author- 
ity. It  should  be  required  to  hold  hearings 
and  entertain  dissenting  opinions  from  In- 
terested parties.  We  strongly  uige  the  Assn. 
of  National  Advertisers,  the  American  Assn. 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation  and  other  groups  to 
challenge  the  FTC's  authority  to  promulgate 
Its  sweeping  new  "ad  substantiation"  ruling. 

AA  continues  to  suppwrt  the  Moss-Mc- 
Oovern  bill  requiring  that  all  advertisers 
make  available  such  documentation  to  who- 
ever wants  to  see  It.  First  of  all.  It  would  be 
fairer  and  more  equitable  to  require  sub- 
stantiation from  every  advertiser,  rather 
than  Just  the  handful  that  FTC  swoops 
down  on.  Under  the  Moss-McOovem  bill 
consumers  would  be  free  to  write  directly  to 
the  advertiser — any  advertiser — ^for  substan- 
tiation of  his  ad  claim.  Under  FTC's  setup, 
real  consumere  (not  the  highly  vocal,  orga- 
nized kind)  would  have  an  easy  time  getting 
access  to  the  information. 


TRUTH  IN  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
truth  in  advertising  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senator  Moss,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
continues  to  receive  important  endorse- 
ments. 

The  June  21  issue  of  Advertising  Age 
contains  an  editorial  which  urges  the 
adoption  of  the  McGovem-Moss  bill  as  a 
more  constructive  measure  than  the  re- 
cent ¥TC  decision  to  review  advertising 
on  an  industry-by-industry  basis.  While 
I  think  the  FTC  decision  is  a  step  for- 
ward, we  must  give  to  the  consumers 
themselves  the  right  to  protect  their  own 
interest. 

I  have  learned  from  Senator  Moss  that 
his  subconunittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  in  October.  I  hope  those  hearings 
will  provide  the  occasion  for  a  full-scale 
discussion  of  the  pending  legislation,  so 
we  can  move  the  early  Senate  action  on 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  June  21, 
1971,  Advertising  Age  entitled  "Legisla- 
tion Yes;  FTC  No"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows : 

Legislation  Ybs,  FTC  No 

Although  we  support  In  principle  the  Idea 
that  business  men  should  be  willing  to  docu- 
ment their  fulvertlslng  claims  to  anyone  who's 
Interested  ( as  would  be  required  In  the  Moss- 
McOovern  bill ) ,  we're  against  the  Federal 
"Trade  Commission's  move  to  require  such 
substantiation  because  ( 1 )  It^  doubtful 
whether  FTC  has  the  authority  to  make  such 
demands  and  (3)  because  the  Moss-Mc- 
Oovern  bill  Is  fairer  and  more  equitable  to 
both  advertisers  and  consumers. 

FTC  Is  relying  on  a  little  used  subpara- 
graph In  the  act  setting  up  the  commission 
as  authority  for  Its  new  demands.  The  sub- 
paragraph In  question,  which  authorizes 
FTC  to  make  reports  to  Congress  and  the 


A   TET   MEMO  FROM  ELL8BERG 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Daniel  Ellsberg  is  the  former  superhawk, 
now  a  superdove,  who  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  steal  and  distribute  the  classified 
documents  and  analyses  that  have  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Pentagon  papers. 

As  though  additional  evidence  were 
needed,  we  now  have  additional  evidence 
that  Mr.  Ellsberg's  judgment  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Wednesday's  Washington  Post 
contains  a  fascinating  column  by  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Novak  on  one  of  the  memo- 
randa which  Mr.  Ellsberg  did  not  turn 
over  to  the  New  York  Times. 

The  author  of  this  memorandum  was 
one  Daniel  Ellsberg.  The  errors  con- 
tained in  this  document  are  ably  re- 
corric'l  bv  Messrs.  Evans  and  Novak.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tet  Memo  Pbom  ELLSSEao 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  flawed  vision  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  in 
viewing  the  Vietnam  war,  a  failing  that  was 
to  have  profoimd  Implications  for  his  coun- 
try, was  laid  b<a«  In  a  private  memorandum 
he  wrote  for  the  Pentagon  on  Feb.  28.  1968, 
spectacularly  misinterpreting  the  Just  com- 
pleted Communist  Tet  offensive. 

Ellsberg,  then  a  Vietnam  expert  Tor  the 
Rand  Corp.  think  tank,  had  been  asked  to 
Interpret  the  bloody  Tet  offensive  for  the 
Defense  Department's  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA) .  His  memorandum  was 
apocalyptic:  "I  think  that  the  wa*-  Is  over" — 
Communists  taking  over  the  countryside,  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  army  de- 
teriorating, a  rapid  renewal  of  the  Commu- 
nist offensive.  "Two  months  frcnn  now  .  .  . 
things  are  going  to  get  much  worse,"  he  said, 
precluding  any  possibility  for  improvement. 

No  prophecy  could  have  been  more  false. 
In  truth,  the  Tet  offensive  was  the  Commu- 
nist high-water  mark,  triggering  a  three-year 
decline  In  their  Vietnamese  strength  (which 
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may  now  be  ecuUiig).  But  SUstMrg,  ezasper- 
ftted  wltb  Saigon's  corrupt  goTemment  and 
shoddy  army,  could  see  in  Tet  only  the  ylndl- 
catlon  o<  his  own  wamlnga.  It  was  a  view 
widely  shared  In  ISA.  wbooe  staffers  wrote  the 
Pentagon  Bspers. 

Thus,  the  spectacular  mistakes  of  Ellsberg's 
1068  memo  transcend  the  personal.  His 
flawed  Tlaion  is  the  flawed  history  of  the 
Pentagon  I\kperB.  It  Is  the  sU-ls-loat  syn- 
drome that  deeply  Influenced  VS.  policy  In 
the  months  after  the  Tet  offensive  and  fl- 
nally  led  to  EUsberg's  dlaclosure  of  the  Pen- 
tagon nepers. 

For  theae  reasons,  Ellsberg's  erron  about 
Tet  are  worthy  of  examination.  Herewith 
are  some  prophecies  be  sent  the  Pentagon 
along  with  the  actual  outcome  oT  events: 

Ellaberg  prophecy  No.  1 :  The  Ckimmunlst 
Tet  offienslve  of  Jan.  29-Peb.  39  was  a  prel- 
ude to  the  "takeover  of  the  countryside" 
by  the  Vletcong,  "Inexorably  sucking"  South 
Vietnam— e  and  U.S.  farces  "toward  the  en- 
vtroDs  of  the  towns  and  cities,  away  from  the 
hamlets  and  outlying  regions." 

The  actual  outcome:  by  their  desperate 
Tet  attacks,  the  Commiualsts  depleted  their 
forces  In  the  oountryalde  and  have  not  ade- 
qviately  rebuilt  them  since. 

EUsberg  prophecy  No.  3 :  The  Vletctmg  will 
be  drafting  ever  more  recruits,  whereas  South 
Vletnstfnese  armed  forces  "will  probably  be 
constdeiatoly  smaller."  By  April  1,  Saigon's 
forces  "will  be,  at  most,  7&-80  per  cent  of  Its 
actual  strength  In  December,  1067.  and  quite 
possibly  closer  to  60  per  cent"  because  oX 
heavy  deeertlons. 

The  actual  outcome:  Saigon  forces  in- 
created  by  133.000  the  next  six  months,  fi- 
nally siupassing  one  mlUton.  In  contiast, 
Vletcong  recruiting  in  the  oountryalde  was 
tkever  the  same,  and  the  Communist  war  ef- 
fort was  Increasingly  carried  by  regulars  from 
the  North. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  3:  "It  Is  the  dea/th 
of  psuriflcatlon" — Communist  control  of 
South  Vietnam  will  steadily  Increase,  never 
receding.  By  AppU  1.  "U.S.  aub-seotor  teams 
will  be  withdrawn  from  a  nimat>er  of  tUatrlots. 
and  a  nimvber  of  province  towns  will  be  un- 
der siege.  Some  will  have  fallen."  Some  400.- 
000  U.S.  troops  would  be  needed  to  prevent 
this. 

The  actual  outcome:  r^r  from  U.S.  teams 
being  withdraiwn  or  province  towns  falling, 
Communist  ooEktrol  of  the  countryside 
steadily  receded,  without  any  increase  in  U.S. 
troopa. 

BUsberg  prophecy  No.  4:  "The  beet  guess 
Is  that  the  VC  (Vletcong)  cadres  are  busy 
learning  lessons  from  the  Initial  attacks  on 
how  to  do  better  next  month."  By  early 
April,  there  will  be  another  round  of  heavy 
attacks.  Including  renewed  pressure  on  the 
U.S.  Marine  base  ait  Khe  3anfa. 

The  actual  outcome:  The  Vletcong  were 
hopelessly  decimated  by  the  Tet  offensive. 
Not  since  then  have  they  even  contemplated 
an  offensive  comparable  to  Tet.  By  April  1, 
the  reUef  of  Khe  9anh  had  begun. 

Moreover,  Ellsberg  completely  missed  this 
point:  By  their  brutal  aasault  on  vtllagee. 
the  Communists  irrevocably  diminished  their 
own  poUtloal  base  in  South  Vietnam.  While 
Ellaberg's  memo  predicted  poet-Tet  tensions 
would  result  in  VS.  air  and  artillery  attacks 
on  South  Vietnamese  viUagea,  U.S.  sensitivity 
about  such  politically  self-defeating  tactics 
has  greatly  Increased  since  then. 

PTawed  through  Ellsberg's  Judgment  was. 
however,  this  mentality — in  high  places  in 
and  out  of  government — helped  erode  U.S. 
support  of  the  war  and  undermine  a  polit- 
ical consensus  at  home.  Now.  in  the  con- 
fusion wrought  by  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon lepers,  the  mistaken  Dr.  Ellaberg  is 
apotheosized  while  those  who  correctly  In- 
terpreted Tet  as  a  calamitous  Cofomuntat 
setback  are  in  diagrace. 


DR.  V.  D.  MATTIA 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  lost 
one  of  our  truly  outstanding  men  with 
the  death  erf  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia. 

He  was  only  48,  yet.  since  1966  he  had 
headed  one  of  the  world's  largest  phar- 
maceutical and  research  firms,  Hoflman- 
LaRoche,  Inc. 

Certainly,  that  in  itself  is  testimony 
enough  to  the  brilliance  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  man. 

But  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him — and  it  was  a  privilege  all 
too  briefly  enjoyed — measured  his  success 
in  other  terms.  Dr.  Mattia  was  a  warm, 
generous,  socially  acute  human  being  who 
seemed  to  have. distilled  the  essence  of 
why  we  are  here  and  what  we  should  be 
doing  In  this  life. 

Long  before  the  focus  of  national  at- 
tention fell  upon  the  issue  of  corporate 
responsibility,  Dr.  Mattia  said  that  the 
success  of  a  companv  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  the  results  of  the  corporate  bal- 
ance sheet.  And,  that  remained  a  guiding 
rule. 

As  president  of  Hoffman -LaRoche,  he 
initiated  a  pioneering  program  to  pro- 
vide free  pharmaceuticals  for  indigent 
patients. 

He  set  up  a  major  research  program, 
the  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology,  at 
Nutley,  to  study  Ufe  processes,  the  first 
such  privately  funded  effort. 

And,  he  established  a  corporate  policy 
of  helping  the  less  fortunate  In  this  life. 

Despite  the  extremely  heavy  responsi- 
blMties  of  his  position,  he  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  his  Ume  for  civic  and  charitable 
activities. 

He  was  president  of  the  Essex  County 
Heart  Association;  a  member  of  the 
SUte  Board  of  Higher  Education:  chair- 
man of  the  Rutgers  Medical  School  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Jersey  Symphony  to  mention  Just  a 
sampling  of  these  activities.  And  for 
"Barney"  Mattia  these  were  all  working 
jobs,  not  figurehead  positions. 

In  1969,  B'nai  B'rith  recognized  his 
tremendoiis  achievements  by  presenting 
hjm  with  the  International  Humanitar- 
ian of  the  Year  Award.  No  man  ever  de- 
served such  an  award  more. 

Ironically,  one  of  Dr.  Mattia's  most 
strongly  held  scientific  beliefs  was  that 
the  productive  life  of  man  could  be  ex- 
tended to  100  years.  He  did  not  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  that  long  a  life  but  few  men 
ever  crowded  a  lifetime  with  more  ac- 
complishment. 

Mr.  President,  one  particularly  appro- 
priate tribute  to  Dr.  Mattia  came  from  a 
newspaper  columnist  who  had  known 
him  for  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
tribute  by  John  Soloway,  published  in 
the  Star  Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
July  6,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jexset  BT7sn«xss 

(By  John  Soloway) 
Grievous  as  Is  Its  loss,  the  business  com- 
munity— in  New  Jersey  and  at-large — suffers 
not  alone  from  the  imtimely  death  of  Vlr- 


glnlus  Dante  Mattia.  Bdany  more  are  poorer 
by  his  premature  passing. 

As  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  nation's 
major  business  enterprises,  "Barney"  Mattia 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence  and  Inter- 
national influence  in  the  ethical  pharmaceu- 
tical field. 

But  Dr.  Mattia  was  much  more  than  a  vi- 
sionary, dedicated  medical  man  and  Indus- 
trial leader;  more  than  an  Inspirational, 
extremely  able  corporate  administrator;  more 
than  a  disciple  truly  devoted  to  research 
aimed  at  extending  the  life  span,  improving 
the  health,  and  adding  to  the  productive 
years  of  his  fellow  man. 

First,  and  foremost,  Barney  Mattia  was  a 
humanitarian,  and  he  long  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  human  being  In  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term. 

The  worldwide  B'nal  B'rith  Organization, 
Itself  a  formidable  force  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  bestowed  upon  him  this  signal 
recognition  some  years  ago,  and  subsequently 
numerous  others  had  sought — in  proposed 
similar  fashion — to  focus  public  attention  on 
his  words  and  deeds,  his  dedication  to  the 
causes  of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor  and  the 
sick. 

As  graciously  as  he  could,  he  declined  such 
proffered  encomia  with  an  apologetic  expla- 
nation that  was  simple  and  sincere  and  In 
keeping  with  a  modesty  that  was  truly  a 
trademark. 

"Just  because  I  am  privileged  by  position 
or  circumstance,  to  be  enabled  to  do  my  bit," 
he  recently  told  me.  "ought  not  to  call  for 
testimonials." 

And.  as  If  he  had  a  premonition  of  his  own 
abbreviated  lifetime — and  the  remaining  days 
should  be  put  to  greater  purpose — he  bad 
added  with  a  heavy  sigh:  "There  la  so  much 
more  than  needs  to  be  done." 

Long  before  It  became  fashionable  for  cor- 
ptorate  chieftains  to  be  concerned  about  and 
committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indigent,  the 
under-prlvUeged  and  the  Ul.  Barney  Mattia 
preached — and  practiced — a  philosophy  now 
forged  as  a  principle  of  enlightened  manage- 
ment. 

"How  successful  a  company  is,"  he  had  said 
to  me  In  an  Interview  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  "cannot  be  measured  by  the  results  of 
the  corporate  balance  sheet." 

He  was  then  36.  newly  named  as  general 
manager  of  the  ethical  pharnMiceutlcal  divi- 
sion of  Hoffmann-IaRoche.  He  had  gone 
through  two  wars  and  he  was  yet  to  endure 
an  excruciating  coronary  a  year  before  he 
was  to  become  the  youngest  chief  executive 
of  one  of  the  major  drug  manufacturing  and 
research  entitles  In  the  world. 

But  even  at  that  early  age.  he  had  set  his 
sights,  had  forged  his  resolve.  He  envisioned 
a  new  longevity  for  man.  a  better  health,  a 
greater  usefulness.  "A  life  span  of  100  years," 
Dr.  Mattia  bad  predicted  then,  "should  be  a 
quite  common  thing  If  we  can  make  certain 
basic  discoveries  .  .  .  Moreover,  theyll  be 
health-filled,  productive  years  for  most  peo- 
ple." he  had  prophesied. 

Thus,  when  he  became  president  In  1966, 
he  set  about  almost  at  once  to  establish  the 
Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  at  Nutley,  the 
world's  first  privately-funded  study  of  life's 
processes,  a  multl-mllllon  dollar  faculty  the 
quest  of  which  and  the  work  of  Its  200  emi- 
nent scientists,  must  go  on  as  a  memorial  to 
the  purpose  of  Vlrglnlus  Dante  Mattia. 

The  purpose  of  Barney  Mattia  had  been 
evidenced  even  earlier  when  as  executive  vice 
president,  he  staunchly  stood  up  before  im- 
portant stockholders  and  directors  of  the  en- 
terprise on  two  memorable  occasions.  In  both, 
the  issue  was  profitability. 

One  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  company's  program  to  aid  the  indigent 
ill,  a  costly  proposal.  Under  it.  any  doctor 
can  prescribe  without  charge  to  the  patient 
any  Roche  product  for  as  long  as  the  need 
remains. 
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The  other  revolved  around  research  into 
which  the  company,  having  poured  millions 
into  the  ftartlcular  effort,  was  reportedly 
about  to  abandon  Its  queat  for  the  compound 
which  is  today  perhaps  the  world's  most- 
prescribed  drug — Librium.  Here  again,  Barney 
Mattia  prevailed,  and  the  world  of  medicine 
and  man  are  the  principal  beneficlarlee. 

A  national  publication,  recounting  these 
and  other  contributions  of  Dr.  Mattia  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  characterized  him  as  a 
"maverick  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry," 
an  appeUatlon  also  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
competitors  leas  gifted  and  certainly  less  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

It  may  well  be  that  Barney  Mattia  was  a 
"maverick."  Be  that  as  It  may,  the  fact  Is 
that  his  deeds  were  many  and  noteworbhy — 
even  aa  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  man  were 
deep  and  abiding. 


IS   THE  PRESS  PAIR? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  those,  particularly  in  the  adminis- 
tration, who  appear  to  believe  that  Uie 
press  is  biased  against  the  Oovemment 
and  that  Washington  reporting  Is  es- 
pecially unfair.  In  fact,  the  administra- 
tion goes  to  considerable  lengths  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Washington  press  corps. 

A  recent  Louis  Harris  poll  demon- 
strates, however,  that  a  majority  of 
those  In  his  national  sample  believe  that 
Washington  press  coverage  is  fsdr. 

This  finding  is  a  tribute  both  to  the 
Washington  press  corps  and  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Harris  survey  on  Wash- 
ingtaa  news  coverage  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harris  Subvct  :  District  of  Colvicbia  Nrws- 

MXN  Skxn  "Oood"  Reportsrs 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  majority  (69  percent)  of  the  American 
people  rate  the  quality  of  news  coverage  out 
of  Washington  as  being  "good"  to  "excel- 
lent." as  against  37  percent  who  aay  It  is 
"poor"  to  "only  fair."  Six  in  10  say  they  feel 
newspapers  and  television  have  been  "fair  in 
reporting  news  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion." with  TV  scoring  somewhat  higher  than 
the  print  medium. 

Here  are  key  findings  from  a  nationwide 
Harris  Survey  on  the  public's  evaluation  of 
Washington  press  coverage.  (This  survey  was 
taken  before  the  controversy  over  the  New 
York  nmes  release  of  the  Pentagon  study 
of  American  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war.) 

A  naUonal  cross  section  of  1619  households 
was  recently  asked : 

"How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of  the 
news  coverage  you  receive  out  of  Washing- 
ton. DC. — excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair, 
or  poor?" 

Quality  of  Washington  coverage 
[In  Percent] 

1971  1969 

Excellent   g  8 

Pretty  good 6i  m 

Only  fair 30  S3 

Poor 7  7 

Not  sure 4  e 

Poeltlve 69  54 

Negative   37  40 

Not  sure 4  e 

Questions  about  newspaper  handling  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  were  asked  in  two 
ways: 


"Do  you  feel  the  newspaper  you  read  most 
often  Is  fair  in  reporting  news  of  the  NUon 
Administration  or  not?'"  and  '"Do  you  feel 
the  newspaper  you  read  most  often  Is  unfair 
In  reporting  news  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion or  not?" 

Newspaper  coverage  0/  Nixon 

administration 

(In  Percent) 

t/n- 
FaiT   fair 

Is-— 60         21 

Is   not 25        61 

Not  sure , 16        18 

On  the  television  side,  the  questions  asked 
were: 

"Do  you  feel  the  news  on  the  television 
station  you  watch  most  often  is  fair  In  re- 
porting news  of  the  NUon  Administration 
or  not?"  and  "Do  you  feel  the  news  on  the 
television  station  you  watch  most  often  Is 
unfair  In  reporting  news  of  the  Nlxon  Ad- 
ministration or  not?" 

Television  coverage  of  Nixon  administration 

(In  Percent) 

Un- 
Fair   fair 

Is 64         20 

Is   not 24        66 

Not  sure 12         15 

By  whatever  measure.  It  Is  evident  that 
public  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  news 
coverage  of  the  Nlxon  Administration  Is  high. 


DOROTHY  ANDREWS  KABIS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  we  who  knew 
Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis  were  saddened 
Saturday  to  hear  of  her  tragic  death.  Her 
r>asslng  Is  a  great  loss  to  her  family  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Serving  as  a  delegate  from  her  native 
State  of  Delaware  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  1960,  she  ex- 
emplified a  role  of  leadership  in  all  of 
her  endeavors.  I  was  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  appointed  her  as  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  a  post  which  she 
served  with  distinction  until  her  death. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  her  will  re- 
member her  sense  of  dedication,  her 
gentle  ways,  and  her  pleasant  smile.  Her 
suddm  death  while  visiting  the  grave  of 
her  father,  brings  a  sense  of  great  loss 
that  we  all  share. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deep-felt  con- 
dolences to  her  family  and  many  friends. 


DEATH  OP  LOUIS    'SATCHMO  ' 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
week  we  have  seen  the  demise  of  both 
a  legoidary  figure  and  of  a  historic  event 
Ih  the  annals  of  Jazz.  A  year  ago  at  this 
time,  I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  thousands  of  Rhode  Island- 
ers and  to  many  more  visitors  to  Rhode 
Island  that  great  jazz  king,  Louis  "Satch- 
mo"  Armstrong,  at  the  annual  Newport 
Jazz  Festival. 

Now  Jazz  has  lost  both  Louis  Arm- 
strong, who  fought  a  losing  battle  for 
his  life  in  a  Manhattan  hospital  and  the 
Newport  Jazz  Festival  which,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Wein,  lost  another 
kind  of  battle. 

Bunk  Jones,  Kid  Ory,  King  Oliver, 
Fletcher  Henderson  were  the  legendary 
jazz  figures  of  the  past  who  influenced 
the  great  Louis  Armstrong.  Through  his 
trumpet  which  echoed  around  the  world, 


as  he  toured  country  after  country  as 
America's  "Mr.  Ambassador  of  Jazz," 
millions  came  to  love  and  re9)ect  this 
master  of^  the  trumpet.  His  career  in 
music  dated  back  to  Chicago  in  1917,  but 
as  recently  as  1964,  his  superb  rendition 
of  "HeUo,  Dolly"  reached  the  top  of  the 
charts. 

The  Newport  Jazz  Festival  was  in  the 
midst  of  presenting  cme  of  its  greatest 
renditions  of  American  jazz  when  dis- 
orders broke  out  among  thousands  of 
young  people  who  evidently  came  to  New- 
port, not  to  listen  to  the  music,  but  rather 
to  participate  in  youthful  disturbances 
so  symptomatic  of  our  times. 

There  may  never  be  another  Newport 
Jazz  Festival,  although  I  firmly  hope 
there  will  be.  But  even  if  there  is  an- 
other Newport  Jazz  Festival,  there  will 
be  an  empty  space  on  the  stage.  Missing 
will  be  the  gravelly  voice,  the  high- 
pitched  staccato  trumpet,  and  the  hand 
with  a  flowing  hankerchlef,  wiping  a 
perspiring  brow. 

Future  generations  of  Americans  will 
never  know  the  warmth,  the  humanity, 
or  the  greatness  of  Louis  Armstrong  as 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  saw  him 
smile  and  heard  him  play. 

He  addressed  kings  and  princesses  as 
their  equal  for  surely  he  was — the  King 
of  American  Jazz. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TOWER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  May  6, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
Council  of  Savings  b  Loan  Stock  Com- 
panies at  its  seventh  annual  conference 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  The  distinguished  im- 
mediate past  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  a  past  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate.  John  E.  Home,  also 
addressed  the  conference. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
and  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
know  John  Home  and  are  familiar  with 
his  long  years  of  dedicated  service  in  de- 
veloping and  supporting  programs  de- 
signed to  enable  the  families  of  America 
to  have  adequate  housing.  His  record  on 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
both  as  a  member  and  as  Chairman,  is 
one  of  outstanding  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  the  restructuring 
and  strengthening  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry. 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  speech,  the 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  residential  fi- 
nancing supplied  by  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  has  Increased  from  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  in  the  1940's  to  more 
than  50  percent  at  the  present  time.  The 
programs  developed  and  approved  by 
Congress  during  John  Home's  years  on 
the  Board  helped  to  make  this  achieve- 
ment and  many  other  worthy  develop- 
ments possible. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  were  made 
emd  constructive  steps  taken  to  enable 
mortgage  lending  institutions  to  con- 
tribute their  maximum  to  a  better- 
housed  America,  and  some  idea  of  what 
to  expect  in  the  years  ahead  are  related 
in  the  speech  John  gave  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 
SrxscB  BT  John  E.  Hoknx,  Chaikman  or  tkk 

BOABD,      IirVXSTOBS      MOBTOAGK      INSUSAKCX 

Ck>*a>Airr 

(For  deUvery  before  Seventh  Annual  Confer- 
ence, CouncU  of  Savings  and  Loan  Stock 
Companlee.  Scottsdale,  Ariz..  May  7.  1971) 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  generous 
Introduction. 

And  congrattilatlons,  Tom  Bane,  for  the 
breadth  and  the  depth  of  your  program  and 
the  talent  you  have  enticed  here. 

When  I  read  the  title  of  the  subject  as- 
signed me — "Reflections  of  the  Past — Visions 
for  the  Future" — and  the  name  of  the  room 
In  which  we  are  now  meeting — Peace  Pipe 
Room — having  been  a  Member  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
I  wondered  if  there  were  an  Intentional  con- 
nection between  the  two.  All  of  you  are 
aware  that  decisions  of  regulators  are  not 
always  approved  by  thoee  regulated.  This  Is. 
of  course,  understandable  and  has  Its  ad- 
vantages. 

A  regulated  Industry  should  feel  free  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  raise  questions  about 
the  propooals  and  actions  of  the  regulator. 
A  frank  exchange  usually  is  helpf\U  to  both 
parties.  At  the  same  time,  the  regulated  Is 
aware  that  the  regulator,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  In  your  case,  has  several 
constituencies  to  serve:  Its  members,  the 
public  and  the  savers.  It  cannot  always  satis- 
fy all  the  groups  affected  by  its  decisions. 

My  assignment  Is  a  difficult  one  and  I  as- 
sure you  I  undertake  It  with  both  humility 
and  trepidation — humility  because  whatever 
good  was  accomplished  while  I  was  on  the 
Board  was  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of 
many,  and  trepidation  because  of  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  In  whatever  I  say.  Even 
so.  I  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  because 
In  one  capacity  or  another  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  thrift  Industry — borrower, 
depositor,  legislatively,  regulator — since  the 
IMO's.  I  am  like  the  fellow  who  moved  to 
a  new  location  and  had  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  church  of  his  choice.  After  trying  sev- 
eral In  the  dty.  he  went  to  one  in  the 
suburbs.  He  was  late  arriving  and  as  he  sat 
down  the  congregation  and  the  minister  were 
reading  that  part  of  the  prayer  book  which 
goes  sotnethlng  like  tbU :  "I  have  done  those 
things  I  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  I  have 
not  done  those  things  I  ought  to  have  done". 
The  stranger  quickly  and  quietly  slipped  to 
his  knees  and  exclaimed  to  himself,  "Thank 
goodness!  I've  found  my  crowd  at  last". 

Before  commenting  about  the  first  part  of 
the  title  of  my  subject,  "Reflections  of  the 
Past".  I  want  to  make  several  points  that 
hopefully  will  set  an  appropriate  tone. 

1.  Nothing  I  shall  say  Is  Intended  to  be 
critical  of  the  existing  Board  or  past  Boards, 
or  of  Industry  members.  Nor  do  I  claim  credit 
for  what  good  was  done  since  our  program 
was  a  team  effort.  I  take  the  blame  for 
mlHtakrs  that  were  made  because  I  was 
Chairman. 

3.  Every  legislative  measure  proposed  by 
the  Board  while  I  was  Chairman  was  ap- 
proved by  all  three  Board  Members,  and  had 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Industry. 

3.  Seldom  did  any  Member  of  Congress  vote 
"No"  on  final  passage,  although  usually  mod- 
IflcatloDs  were  made  In  Committee  on  major 
laglsUUon. 

4.  At  no  time  did  the  Board  take  It  as  a 
personal  affront  when  some  member  of  the 
Industry  dls^proved  of  a  leglsUUve  or  regu- 
latory proposal. 

5.  As  evidence  that  we  wanted  industry 
comments,  we  never  submitted  legislation  or 
adopted  substantive  regulations  without  con- 
sultation with  the  industry.  Of  course,  as  I 
have  Indicated,  there  was  not  always  unani- 


mous agreement  between  the  Board  and  the 
Industry.  However,   valuable  assistance  was 
always  derived  by  the  frank  and  free  dls- 
cxisions  which  transpired. 

6.  In  spite  of  this  procedure.  I  never  felt 
that  the  Board  was  Infallible.  Understand- 
ably, we  made  our  share  of  mistakes.  From 
the  advantage  of  hindsight,  there  are  some 
things  we  would  have  done  differently  but, 
by  and  large,  I  believe  we  enjoyed  a  creditable 
performance. 

7.  Finally,  and  this  may  surprise  you,  we 
never  played  partisan  politics  with  personnel 
or  Board  decisions.  On  no  occasion  did  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  or  his  staff,  or  the  National 
Committee,  attempt  to  exert  any  pressure 
concerning  the  Board's  decisions. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  bore  you  by  re- 
peating the  past.  But  I  think  it  weU  that 
occasionally  we  reflect  on  the  past.  It  helps 
to  explain  the  present  and  to  prepare  for  the 
future,  and  thus  I  am  pleased  this  topic  was 
assigned  to  me. 

Very  briefly,  I  shall  endeavor  to  reflect 
with  you  no  what  the  Board  had  in  mind 
and  let  you  Judge  the  results.  Our  program 
was  based  largely  on  both  the  economic  and 
industry  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time 
as  we  saw  them.  Collectively,  we  sensed  that 
several  things  were  essential  If  the  Industry 
was  to  remain  strong  and  viable  and  meet 
its  statutory  responsibility  of  being  a  safe 
place  for  savings  and  a  stable  source  of 
economical  and  sound  home  flnanclng. 

Between  the  time  I  joined  Senator  Spark- 
man's  staff  in  January,  1M7,  and  resigned 
from  Chairmanship  of  the  Bo€U'd  in  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  the  residential  financing  supplied 
by  the  savings  and  locm  Industry  increased 
from  approximately  35%  to  more  than  60%. 
AsseU  Increased  from  approximately  $8  bll- 
Uon  to  more  than  (ISO  billion.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  but  there  were  others,  streamlining 
and  modernization  of  legislation,  regulations 
and  procedures  were  made  necessary  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Industry  during  this 
period  ol  time  and  especially  in  the  1950's 
and  the  1960's.  Let  me  mention  three  or  foxir 
areas  in  which  we  felt  action  was  required. 

One  area  was  adequate  ruperoisory  au- 
thoHty. 

It  was  iirgent  that  the  Board  have  power 
to  prevent  or  stop  an  unsound  practice  with- 
out having  to  cancel  Insurance  of  accounts 
of  an  association.  This  was  the  only  statu- 
tory authority  the  Board  had  prior  to  late 
19M  as  regards  a  State-chartered  Federally- 
insured  institution.  To  use  this  extreme  ac- 
tion required  prolonged  periods  of  time  and 
actually  accomplished  little  so  far  as  protect- 
ing the  industry  was  concerned. 

Most  of  the  legal  deflciencies  were  cured 
by  the  1966  Supervisory  Act,  originally 
p«iased  to  extend  for  Ave  years  but  made 
permanent  last  year.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  were  supported  by  banking  regulatory 
agencies  and  by  most  spokesmen  of  both  the 
savings  and  loan  and  banking  industries. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  meaningful  results 
of  the  19M  Act  is  that  it  enables  the  Board 
to  expand  considerably  oase-by-case  super- 
vision and  thus  avoid  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree having  to  Impose  excessively  restrictive 
regulations  against  the  entire  industry  to  get 
at  the  small  handful  who  misbehave. 

I  recall  making  a  speech  in  this  same  city 
at  a  national  convention  of  a  savings  and 
loan  group  shortly  after  joining  the  Board  m 
which  I  advocated  that  the  Board  have  ade- 
quate authority  to  use  preventive  and  case- 
by-case  supervisory  procedures.  The  respoose 
of  the  conventloD  was  quite  favorable  and 
I  know  this  potential  of  the  legUlatlon  was 
responsible  for  the  strong  support  given  by 
the  industry. 

Another  somewhat  more  oontroverslal  leg- 
islative proposal  related  to  savings  and  Ic«n 
holding  companies.  Here  again,  there  were 
only  a  very  few  who  abused  their  savings 
and  loan  subsidiaries,  but  we  wanted  legisla- 
tion to  bring  to  a  halt  such  abuses  and  flexi- 


ble enough  so  that  the  Board  could  be  fair 
In  administering  the  provisions.  Erroneous- 
ly, some  believed  the  Board  wanted  to  abolish 
holding  companies.  That  was  not  the  case, 
and  when  the  law  was  signed  we  sat  down 
with  holding  company  representatives  to  pre- 
pare regulations.  One  of  the  finest  gentlemen 
in  this  area  of  operations — or  any  other 
area — is  on  the  Board  of  the  Company  of 
which  I  am  now  Chairman. 

One  further  measure  which  I  wish  to  men- 
tion In  the  supervisory  field  Is  the  Receiver- 
ship Act  which  enables  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  take  over  the  assets  of  any  as- 
sociation in  which  the  Corporation  is  forced 
to  pay  out  insurance  of  accounts. 

Prior  to  this  Act.  there  were  several  In- 
stances, and  the  number  was  growing.  In 
which  the  Corporation  paid  off  the  savers 
but  could  not  obtain  poaaenslon  of  the  assets. 
Some  who  administered  the  assets  appeared 
to  have  little  ot  no  concern  about  protecting 
the  Corporation.  There  were  occasions  when 
evidence  Indicated  that  proposed  mergers 
were  thwarted  so  that  the  assets  could  be 
seized  and  used  for  purposes  contrary  to  the 
Corporation's  welfare. 

The  Board  and  nearly  every  Industry  mem- 
ber concluded  that  this  practice  was  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  all  Insured  associations, 
and  the  support  for  the  bill  was  so  over- 
whelming that  not  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress either  In  Conmilttee  or  on  the  Floor 
opposed  it. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  supervisory  statutes 
today,  I  think  they  could  have  been  improved 
but  that  on  the  whole  they  are  sound.  They 
enable  the  Board  to  control  the  few — and 
there  are  only  a  few — who  would  unwisely 
Impair  the  Image  of  the  many.  Experience 
will  show  where  relaxation,  or  tightenlng-up, 
is  justified.  I  recall  that  one  change  was 
made  last  year  in  the  holding  company  law. 
I  think  the  present  Board  Is  administering 
these  statutes  conscientiously. 

Moreover,  these  supervisory  measures 
serve  to  make  possible  the  fulfillment  of  a 
second  area  of  need  to  which  I  want  to  make 
reference  and  to  which  the  present  Board  is 
also  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

I  refer  to  a  more  liberal  set  of  regulations 
governing  the  Industry's  practices  which 
now  safely  can  be  permitted  because  of  the 
added  authority  granted  the  Board  and  its 
ability,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  act  on  an 
aseoclation-by-assooiatlon  basis.  The  Board  of 
which  I  was  a  Member  had  begun  the  process 
but  there  was  too  little  time  between  the 
passage  and  Implementation  of  the  statutes 
and  the  change  of  Board  membership  for 
many  changes  to  be  made. 

Whether  or  not  the  existing  Board  and  the 
one  of  which  I  was  Chairman  would  have 
taken  identical  steps  no  one  can  say.  Defi- 
nitely, though,  the  time  had  come  for  the 
Board  to  rewrite  and  modify  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  industry.  As  I 
have  said,  the  legislation  to  which  I  have 
referred  contributed  to  this  process.  I  recall 
particularly  the  several  discussions  between 
Bob  Rand  and  me  concerning  this  matter, 
and  I  was  pleased  when  he  was  selected  to 
chair  the  Committee  charged  with  making  a 
study  in  depth  to  be  followed  by  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Board  for  the  appointment  and 
the  Committee  members  for  their  tireless 
and  conscientious  labor. 

A  third  significant  achievement  in  the 
1960's  was  the  development  of  a  greatly  en- 
larged and  diversified  lending  authority  for 
the  industry.  The  dual  system  was  of  Im- 
mense help  in  this  achievement  because  of 
the  traditional  tracking  by  State  associations 
of  authority  granted  Federals,  and  vice  versa. 

The  service  corporation  concept,  which  of- 
fers many  investment  possibilities,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  have  in  mind.  Educational 
loans:  the  authority  to  Invest  In  urban  de- 
velopment projects,  even  equity  investments: 
Increased  apartment  lending  authorization; 
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mobile  home  loans,  and  too  many  others  to 
discuss  here,  are  among  the  many  new  lend- 
ing and  Investment  rights  granted  the  indus- 
try. 

Certainly  among  the  most  noteworthy  new 
investment  authorities  is  that  relating  to 
liquidity  requirements.  Prior  to  1966  only 
cash  and  Oovernments  could  be  considered 
as  legal  liquidity.  The  result  was  that  in  1960 
very  few  associations  had  real  or  usable 
liquidity.  When  we  lowered  the  liquidity  re- 
quirements during  the  1966  crisis,  hoping  to 
make  more  money  available  for  housing,  only 
a  few  in  the  industry  could  take  advantage 
of  it.  As  a  result  of  1968  legislation,  liquidity 
can  be  invested  in  a  multiplicity  of  items, 
can  be  more  flexible  and  thus  available  for 
mortgage  lending  when  needed  and  can  also 
Improve  tremendously  the  earnings  of  an 
association. 

In  fact,  a  student  of  the  industry  once 
told  me  that  more  new  investment  au- 
thority— liquidity  and  otherwise — was  pro- 
vided the  Industry  during  the  1963-1968  pe- 
riod than  during  the  previous  twenty-flve 
years. 

Unquestionably  this  new  lending  au- 
thority, and  more,  is  essential  if  the  indus- 
try or  Its  central  Bank  System  is  to  compete 
successfully  for  funds.  Without  Regulation 
Q  in  the  form  established  in  1966,  and  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  some  Treasury  is- 
sues and  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  FNMA  and 
ONMA  issues  since  early  1970,  the  thrift  in- 
dustry would  have  suffered  far  more  during 
the  1966-1970  period  than  It  did. 

The  many  among  us  who  worked  for  these 
measures  can  take  pride  in  the  improvements 
already  made  possible.  Many  other  Improve- 
ments are  on  the  horizon. 

There  were  many  other  changes  which 
stand  out  in  my  mind  as  being  of  great 
value — expansion  of  services  provided  mem- 
bers by  Regional  Banks:  the  successful  nego- 
tiation with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  which  settled  for  all  time,  I 
hope,  that  FSLIC  and  FDIC  Insurance  are  on 
par;  the  creation  of  a  variety  of  savings  In- 
strumeiwts  designed  to  appeal  to  various 
needs  and  desires  of  savers;  the  improved 
branch.  Insurance  of  accounts  and  merger 
procedures,  which  have  been  further  modi- 
fled  by  the  existing  Board:  the  Improvement 
of  communication  between  the  Board  and 
the  industry,  and  within  the  System,  by  the 
production  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  JOURNAL  and  other  means;  the 
Friend  Study  authorized  by  Congress  in  1966 
and  completed  in  mld-1969,  about  which 
initially  many  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
its  advisability,  and  which  was  distorted  and 
inadequately  reported  in  the  press,  but  the 
great  part  of  which  by  now  has  been  praised 
by  most  of  the  Industry  and  put  Into  effect 
by  the  present  Board. 

Among  our  disappointments  was  the  In- 
ability to  raise  adequate  funds  in  1966  to 
meet  the  heavy  withdrawals  tram  associa- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  supply  needed 
funds  for  housing.  What  happened  in  1966, 
how  what  could  have  been  a  catastrophe  was 
averted,  and  the  lessons  learned  that  helped 
the  Industry  in  a  similar  situation  in  1969 
would  within  itself  frame  an  enlightening 
speech. 

The  fmstratlon  of  this  experience  was  com- 
pensated for  in  part  by  establishing  under 
Regulation  Q  a  rate  advantage  over  com- 
mercial banks  that  Is  stai  In  effect,  and  as 
reported  by  the  Industry's  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Tower  of  Texas  has  just  been  extended 
for  two  years;  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  industry  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  whose  decisions  can  be 
highly  detrimental;  a  100%  cooperation  with 
the  Board  by  these  Agencies  from  1966 
through  the  remainder  of  my  tenure  on  the 
Board  and  since  as  far  as  I  know;  a  restruc- 
turing of  liquidity  provisions  which  enables 
the  industry  on  Board  reduction  of  liquidity 
to  feed  tremendous  amounts  of  money  Into 


home    financing;    and — this    may    surprise 
you — complete  cooperation  from  the  com- 
mercial banks  In  support  of  measures  de- 
signed to  help  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
through  the  1966  crisis. 

I  should  point  out  one  further  gain.  Both 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  sup- 
plied substantially  more  funds  in  1969  for 
housing  than  was  the  case  In  1966.  In  several 
respects,  the  experience  of  1966  contributed 
significantly  to  these  highly  beneficial 
achievements. 

Another  disappointment  experienced  while 
I  was  on  the  Board  was  the  failure  to  enact 
the  Federal  Chartering  bill.  The  loss  was  so' 
close  and  the  stakes  were  so  high!  In  my 
opinion,  the  result  would  have  been  a  much 
stronger  thrift  Industry.  We  would  have  got- 
ten In  one  package  what  we  shall  now  be 
seeking  for  several  years.  Passage  of  the  bill 
would  not  have  affected  adversely  the  dual 
system  of  Federal  and  State  Institutions  nor 
what  Congress  will  do  about  Federal  stock 
chartering. 

Ag<iin,  though,  there  were  compensatory 
developments.  We  succeeded  In  lifting  some 
very  desirable  parts  of  the  proposed  measure 
from  the  defeated  bill  and  inserting  them  in 
the  1968  Housing  Act.  Among  the  provislonB 
were  the  liquidity  measure  to  which  I  have 
already  referred;  change  of  terminology  to 
deposits  and  Interest:  mobile  home  loans: 
authority  for  a  greatly  expanded  variety  of 
savings  instmments;  and  two  other  provisions 
as  yet  to  be  Implemented  by  the  Board — the 
right  of  mutuals  to  issue  debentures  and  for 
Federals  to  make  certain  tyi>eB  of  consumer 
loans. 

I  feel  certain  that  from  my  "Reflections  of 
the  Past"  you  sense  that  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  future,  both  short-  and  long- 
range.  I  am. 

It  is  already  obvious  that  1971  will  be  an 
exceedingly  good  year  savings-wise  for  the 
entire  thrift  Industry,  and  thus  for  housing. 
Even  In  the  first  quarter,  net  savings  for 
associations.  Including  Interest  credited, 
amounted  to  more  than  $8%  billion.  Com- 
pare this  with  a  toUI  of  910,843,000,000  In 
1970,  a  record  year  until  1971,  and  you  can 
understand  that  a  dramatic  change  has  oc- 
curred during  the  pfut  flve  or  six  months.  I 
doubt  If  this  momentum  will  carry  through- 
out the  year,  and  possibly  the  industry  hopes 
It  won't.  It  Is  interesting  to  speculate, 
though,  about  what  you  would  do  with  more 
than  $30,000,000,000  of  new  money. 

In  January,  I  estimated  that  the  housing 
volume,  non-farm,  for  1971  would  be  be- 
tween 18  and  30  million  units.  I  see  no  reason 
to  change  the  estimate. 

Should  rural  housing  and  mobile  homes 
be  Included  we  could  very  well  land  above 
the  30,000.000  home  mark.  The  Commerce 
Department's  April  survey  Indicates  that  con- 
sumer plans  to  purchase  homes  has  Increased 
strongly  since  the  end  of  1970  So  with  In- 
creased demand  and  sharply  increased  avail- 
ability of  funds,  and  at  lower  Interest  rates, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  housing 
market  in  1971  wlU  be  quite  strong. 

The  lower  earnings  that  may  result  from 
the  decline  in  mortgage  interest  rates  and 
from  the  reduction  in  dividends  paid  on  stock 
by  the  Regional  Banks  are  minuses  but  will 
not  be  disastrous.  The  cost  of  Bank  System 
funds  might  be  lowered  by  turning  over  high 
cost  maturing  Issues  with  less  expensive 
money.  This  could  Improve  Income  on  stock 
dividends.  However,  because  of  the  excessive 
supply  of  savings,  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  efforts  of  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  money,  I  do  not  expect  mortgage  interest 
rates  to  rise  much,  if  any,  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  will  be  true  even  should  the 
savings  flow  taper  off  in  the  Immediate 
months  ahead. 

Some  highly  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced housing  economists  strongly  believe  In- 


terest rates  will  drop  further.  No  one  can  do 
more  than  stay  abreast  of  developments  and 
make  educated  evaluations  on  almort  a 
month-to-month  basis. 

There  are  those  who  fear  or  expect  that 
this  industry  will  not  survive  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  although  I 
know  we  must  ever  be  alert  to  cope  with 
changing  demands  and  needs.  Maybe  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  1960's  condi- 
tioned me  to  this  point  of  view  t>ecause  we 
overcame  so  many  difficulties  then.  But  I 
believe  the  industry's  potential  Is  far  short 
of  full  maximization,  that  It  too  learned  a 
valuable  lesson  In  the  decade  of  the  60'8, 
and  that  It  will  avoid  the  temptations  of 
over-building  at  excessive  risks  to  which 
some  members  succumbed  In  the  early  60's. 

The  Industry  is  also  increasingly  aware  of 
its  responsibility  to  help  make  decent  hous- 
ing available  to  all  deserving  citizens,  to  carry 
its  share  of  the  load  In  all  public  endeavors, 
including  the  recognition  that  substandard 
housing  and  pollution  are  brothers.  Many 
new  powers  have  been  provided  that  enable 
the  industry  to  meet  these  obligations.  I  have 
named  some.  Other  programs  of  enormous 
vsJue  were  authorized  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968  and  In  statutes  enacted  In  1970.  Con- 
gress seems  willing  to  give  you  even  more 
assistance  as  it  Is  required. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  we  now  have  the 
means  to  avoid  another  1966,  or  even  1969. 
And  I  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wUl 
be  prepared  In  other  such  Instances  not  to 
stand  idly  by  while  housing  carries  most  of 
the  brunt  of  money  shortage. 

Our  capacity  to  raise  housing  funds 
through  the  Industry's  central  Bank  System, 
through  FNMA  and  other  sources  are  con- 
siderably Improved  over  1966. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  thrift  In- 
dustry Is  not  bypassed  in  measures  designed 
to  fill  the  nation's  housing  needs.  So  many 
groups,  acting  In  good  faith,  are  concerned 
about  adequate  and  decent  housing  and  so 
many  proposals  are  being  nurtured  that  your 
capacity  and  knowledge  could,  at  least  In 
part,  be  disregarded.  To  a  large  degree.  It  Is 
the  industry's  responsibility  to  serve  as  the 
watchdog  in  this  area. 

May  I  also  caution  the  Industry  not  to 
neglect  the  youth  market  potential.  You  may 
be  sure  that  other  businesses  won't  do  so. 
My  Company  Is  making  a  very  strong  effort 
to  encourage  young  adults  to  practice  thrift 
and  get  in  position  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  on  a  home. 

Unfortunately  the  younger  people  today 
believe  more  In  credit  spending  rather  than 
in  savings  accounts.  Over  SS^c  of  the  popu- 
lation is  under  30  years  of  age,  and  yet  the 
average  age  of  thrift  depositors  Is  about  60. 
That  means  there  are  many  of  your  poten- 
tial customers  who  could  be  saving  money 
but  are  not  doing  so.  Is  this  really  an  im- 
portant market  for  you?  You  bet  it  is,  since 
there  are  over  33  million  families  In  the  36- 
40  age  group.  In  the  next  ten  years,  young 
adults,  those  In  their  30'8  and  30's,  will  in- 
crease 34<rr,  a  growth  of  18  million  people. 
People  In  all  other  age  groups  will  mcreaae 
by  9  million,  or  a  mere  6% . 

The  young  adult  market  of  33  million  fam- 
ily units  Is  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  population  in  the  1970's.  If  that  market 
Is  Ignored  or  neglected,  yoiir  ability  to  raise 
money  as  you  are  doing  today  and  have  done 
consistently  with  rare  exceptions  for  many 
years  could  be  dangerously  impaired.  As  valu- 
able as  is  your  central  Bank,  let  me  urge  that 
you  regularly  coiirt  the  public  for  savings  so 
as  to  avoid  being  only  a  conduit  of  borrowed 
money  and  because  money  raised  by  deposits 
usually  costs  you  less. 

Help  young  families  to  own  homes,  and 
support  the  Savings  and  Loan  Foundation  so 
that  it  can  continue  and  strengthen  Its  ex- 
cellent programs  that  build  and  retain  a  fa- 
vorable public  Image  for  your  Industry. 
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Two  points  I  wlsb  to  make  In  concliislon — 
•a  I  view  the  future,  and  deqplte  beUef  from 
knowledgeable  sources  to  the  contrary,  there 
Is  a  need  for  a  ^Mclallzed  industry  to  finance 
a  program  of  full  and  conq>lete  bousing  ac- 
commodations for  the  families  of  this  coun- 
try. The  thrift  Industry  has  the  know-how  to 
do  the  Job.  We  must  continue  to  work  until 
you  have  the  means  to  do  it.  We  are  much 
nearer  to  this  goal  than  10  years  ago  and 
each  year  we  make  some  progress.  I  do  not 
bellere  nor  do  I  think  Congress  believes  you 
have  to  lose  your  identity  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family.  You  cannot  do  the  Job  alone,  but  you 
are  carrying  more  of  the  load  than  any  other 
group  and  you  can  do  more  as  you  are  pro- 
vided the  necessary  tools. 

Finally,  let  me  urge  that  you  become  a 
part  of  all  efforts  being  made  in  and  out  of 
Government  to  reduce  housing  costs,  and  to 
find  new  and  more  economical  methods  of 
supplying  homes  in  attractive  surroiindlngs. 
There  are  so  many  sources  working  on  these 
problems  that  we  either  will  become  too  con- 
fused to  find  better  and  more  adequate  an- 
swers, or  we  will  make  a  breakthrough  that 
wUl  be  dramatic  and  sensational.  The  odds 
are  that  it  will  be  the  latter  and  I  dont  want 
an  industry  in  which  you  and  I  have  exerted 
so  much  effort  to  be  caught  napping  either 
at  the  starting  line  or  the  half-way  mark. 

Tee,  I  am  an  optimist  about  the  future  of 
your  industry.  I  intend  to  continue  to  help 
In  any  way  I  consider  to  be  appropriate.  And 
I  repeat — the  savings  and  loa.i  industry  can 
continue  to  grow  in  strength  and  can  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  national  well-being  as  it 
has  the  vision  and  willingness  to  do  so. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  developing  a 
mechanism  for  insuring  that  State  and 
local  governments  receive  an  adequate 
share  of  the  total  tax  dollar.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
increasing  attention  given  to  the  gen- 
eral concept  of  revenue  sharing  and  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  be  able  to  adopt  a 
satisfactory  program  this  year. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
offered  coataln  positive  elements.  But 
they  appear  to  contain  major  weaknesses 
especially  with  regsird  to  Federal  super- 
vision of  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  aid  to  the  poorer  areas  and  aid 
to  both  urban  and  rural  America.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  offered  a  proposal 
for  revenue  sharing  which  would,  I  be- 
lieve, represent  the  kind  of  program  that 
would  bring  the  greatest  benefit  with  the 
greatest  equity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sxmunary  release  and  the 
text  of  my  revenue  sharing  proposal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
STATSMXirr   8T    SxNAToa   Oboscb   McOovxxn 

Senator  Oeonge  McOovem  (D-SO)  today 
propoaed  a  revenue  sharing  plan  designed 
to  encourage  state'  and  local  governments 
to  "adopt  a  sensible  system  of  progressive 
taxes"  and  to  aid  "those  in  greatest  need." 

The  revenue  >harlng  propoeal  was  sent  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  is  currently  considering  legislation  on 
the  subject.  McOovem°s  plan  takes  the  form 
of  a  stfles  of  guidelines  rather  than  a  piece 
of  legislation. 

The  licOoven  proposal  provides  for  mon- 


itoring of  spec^  aid  programs  by  Federal 
agencies.  If  Federal  goals  are  not  met,  a  por- 
tion of  allotted  program  funds  would  be 
withheld.  The  Administration  formula  con- 
tains few  safeguards  for  the  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

General  revenue  sharing  would  be  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  adoption  of  progres- 
sive taxation  In  order  to  better  meet  state 
needs  with  state  resources  and  to  channel 
aid  to  the  poorest  areas. 

The  McGovern  proposal  contains  a  pro- 
vision ensuring  that  there  would  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  aid  within  each  state,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  differing  divisions  of 
responsibilities  among  governments  within 
the  various  states.  This  "piMs  through" 
formula  would  also  equalize  the  financial 
ability  of  localities  to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Senator  McGovem's  proposal  differs  from 
major  alternatives  to  the  AdmlnlstraUon  bUl 
in  its  national  scope.  His  plan  would  insure 
massive  aid  to  urban  areas  while  at  the  same 
time  Insuring  needed  public  services  for 
rural  America.  Another  element  of  McGov- 
em's plan,  lacking  in  other  alternative  pro- 
posals. Is  the  provision  for  allocations  to 
states  to  be  based,  in  part,  on  a  poverty 
index. 

The  McGovem  Revenue  Sharing  State- 
ment is  attached : 

A  PaopoeAL  roB  Rxvxnttk  Shaeino 
The  current  debate  about  revenue-sharing 
results  from  a  growing  and  legitimate  con- 
cern that  state  and  local  governments  are 
unable  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  their  citizens.  Many 
believe  that  the  Federal  government  now  bsa 
a  monopoly  of  the  power  to  raise  revenues 
which  haa^>ers  the  abUity  of  states  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  funding.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  government  is  caUed  upon  to  share 
a  part  of  Its  Income  with  other  levels  of 
government. 

The  concept  of  revenue-sharing  raises  the 
vital  issue  of  the  distribution  of  Constitu- 
tional authority  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  Clearly  neither  level 
should  have  complete  authority  over  govern- 
ment expenditure  decisions.  It  is  also  evident 
that.  If  the  Federal  government  raises  reve- 
nues, it  cannot  surrender  its  responsibility 
for  supervUlng  their  expenditxu-es  for  the 
common  good.  Finally,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment cannot  be  as  perceptive  about  local 
needs  as  can  local  governments,  which  thus 
must  have  some  real  measure  of  authority 
over  the  distribution  of  funds. 

GOALS 

A  program  of  revenue-sharing  must  accom- 
plish at  least  three  major  goals. 

First,  we  must  establish  some  minimum 
standards  of  public  services  for  each  of  our 
citizens  wherever  they  may  live  In  the  United 
States.  To  meet  such  a  goal,  we  need  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  that  sets  minimum  standards 
and  then  provides  the  financial  resources  to 
achieve  them. 

Second,  cotnmunltiee  should  be  encouraged, 
by  a  national  revenue-aharlng  program,  to 
furnish  additional  public  services  that  affect 
those  living  outside  the  confines  of  those 
communities.  For  example,  communities 
should  be  given  the  incentive  to  Install  better 
sewage  systems  so  that  they  do  not  pollute 
their  neighbors'  rivers.  To  meet  this  goal,  we 
need  a  grant-in-aid  program  that  Induces 
communities  to  increase  these  kinds  of  pub-i 
lie  service  programs. 

Third,  we  should  distribute  financial  re- 
sources more  equiUbly  so  that  each  com- 
munity ooiUd  potenUally  buy  the  same 
package  of  puUip  services  with  the  same 
local  tax  effort.  Rich  communities  can  now 
afford  good  public  services  with  much  less 
sacrtflce  than  poor  communities.  To  meet  this 
goal  we  need  a  grant-in-aid  system  that  pro- 
vides grants  in  relation  to  local  reeourcea. 
This  would  mean  that  the  hlghCT  the  local 
income,  the  lower  the  grant. 


The  Administration  plan  falls  to  achieve 
aU  three  goals.  It  does  not  set  minimum 
standards  so  it  cannot  insure  that  each  citi- 
zen has  some  minimum  quantity  of  essential 
public  services.  Along  thu  line.  It  does  not 
even  provide  assurance  that  would  prevent 
racial  discrimination  In  the  distribution  of 
federal  fluids. 

It  has  no  provision  for  increasing  expendi- 
tures for  those  programs  that  Influence  the 
rest  of  the  country,  so  it  cannot  Insure  that 
communities  will  stop  adversely  affecting 
their  neighbors  as  they  pursue  their  own 
programs. 

TTie  proposal  made  by  the  Administration 
gives  money  to  state  and  local  governments, 
but  the  grants  are  determined  by  population 
and  not  by  economic  need  or  local  resources. 
Thus  it  cannot  eliminate  any  inequities 
which  now  exist.  The  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor  remains. 

If  it  does  not  meet  any  of  these  legitimate 
national  goals,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Administration  revenue  sharing  plan?  It  is 
clearly  a  device  to  eliminate  the  New  Deal 
and  Great  Society  programs  that  have  in- 
creased state  and  local  aid  from  (6  billion 
per  year  In  1960  to  $25  billion  per  year  In 
1970. 

Even  the  amount  of  the  proposed  revenue 
sharing  plan  Is  decepUve.  The  $6  billion  in 
new  unrestricted  aid  proposed  In  the  fiscal 
1973  budget  will  actually  amount  to  13.6 
billion,  because  the  program  Is  to  begin  in 
October  rather  than  in  July.  The  $10  billion 
in  transfers  from  existing  programs  and  the 
$1  billion  In  new  aid  for  block  grants  In 
areas  such  as  education  are  only  authoriza- 
tions, not  actual  expenditures.  ^>endlng  In 
these  areas  are,  in  fact,  slated  to  fall  in  the 
Administration's  next  budget  to  less  than 
their  present  level  of  $10  billion.  At  best  we 
are  asked  to  support  a  program  of  new 
grants  amounting  to  about  $10  per  person. 
And  we  cannot  buy  much  for  $10. 

A  number  of  alternative  plans  have  been 
offered  to  the  Administration's  proposal. 
Most  of  them  represent  an  attempt  to  com- 
pensate for  the  defects  in  that  proposal,  al- 
though none  meets  the  three  goals  outlined 
earlier.  One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of 
these  proposals  is  that  they  are  not  truly  na- 
tional in  scope.  It  Is  entirely  appropriate  to 
focus  revenue  sharing  propooals  on  the  needs 
of  the  cities.  Millions  of  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged Americans  are  city  dwellers  and  many 
of  the  cities  have  made  a  great  effort  to  raise 
their  own  revenues.  The  cities  are  In  trouble. 
and  they  need  the  help  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment without  delay. 

But  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problems 
ot  the  cities  must  lie  in  rural  America.  Some 
20  million  of  thoee  now  living  in  cities  are 
recent  arrivals  from  rural  areas,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  inadequate  Incomes,  inade- 
quate opportunity,  and  Inadequate  public 
services.  A  higher  percentage  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans receive  inoc»nes  below  fee  poverty  level 
than  among  city  dwellers.  Thus,  any  revenue 
sharing  plan  must  Include  aid  for  rural 
America.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  Justice  to 
Insure  that  revenue  sharing  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans.  That  is  the 
best  way  to  aid  our  cities. 

A  satisfactory  revenue  sharing  program 
assigns  three  tasks  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. First,  it  must  determine  what  it  seeks 
to  accomplish  in  such  areas  as  housing  or 
education.  Then,  it  must  define  those  goals 
in  operational  terms  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  other  words,  exactly  how  is  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  meeting  its  goals  going  to 
be  measured? 

Finally,  it  must  develop  methods  to  moni- 
tor state  and  local  government  efforts  to 
meet  the  national  objectives.  This  would  en- 
able the  Federal  government  tc  determine 
when  funds  for  specific  areas  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased. 

The  Federal  government  can  legitimately 
prescribe  programs  to  be  accomplished.  It 
should  avoid  setting  out  requirements  that 
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tell  state  and  local  governments  how  they 
should  meet  Federal  goals. 

AN    ALTEXNATIVE  PROPOSAL  ON  SPBCIAL 
REVENUE    SHARING 

Under  the  Administration  proposal.  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing — the  allocation  of 
funds  for  specific  programs — would  receive 
the  larger  share  of  the  total  funds  available 
for  redistribution. 

Special  revenue  sharing  without  explicit 
federal  goals  Is  a  farce.  It  is  simply  another 
name  for  general  revenue  sharing  since  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  used  In  place  of  local  funds, 
which  can  then  be  diverted  to  whatever  pur- 
pose state  and  local  governments  wish — 
even  tax  cuts  and  reductions  in  services  pro- 
vided at  the  State  or  local  level. 

Local  governments  usually  know  more 
about  local  conditions  than  does  the  Federal 
government,  but  the  Federal  government  is 
more  aware  of  national  needs  and  goals  than 
local  governments.  This  situation  dictates 
the  creation  of  some  type  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangement among  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. An  examination  of  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  reveals  that  in  many 
areas,  such  as  housing  or  education,  the  aims 
or  goals  should  be  set  at  the  federal  level, 
but  the  instrumental  means  for  achieving 
these  goals  can  be  left  to  the  state  or  local 
governments. 

A  sensible  revenue  sharing  system  should 
work  in  the  following  manner:  The  Federal 
government  would  set  some  operational  goals 
that  It  wishes  to  achieve.  Thus.  It  might 
want  to  eliminate  all  sub-standard  housing 
within  a  given  period  of  time  or  it  might 
want  to  Insure  that  every  city's  educational 
standards  should  be  set  at  or  above  certain 
mlnlmums. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  would  be  made  for 
these  purpose';,  but  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  not  be  given  directives  on  how 
they  are  supposed  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals,  as  Is  true  In  many  current  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  They  might  build  new  houses, 
re-hab  houses,  or  make  more  effective  use  of 
existing  standard  houses.  They  might  hire 
more  teachers,  decide  to  use  different  text- 
books, use  open  classrooms,  or  any  other 
technique  that  they  thought  would  bring 
their  children  up  to  the  minimum  standards 
set  by  the  Federal  government.  Local  initia- 
tive would  be  given  full  play  in  the  choice 
of  methods  to  achieve  national  alms. 

The  Federal  government  would  monitor 
the  results.  It  might  take  a  housing  survey 
at  the  beginning  of  a  p>ertod  and  at  the  end 
of  a  given  period.  It  might  test  reading  and 
arithmetic  scores  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  a  given  period  and  might  also  set  per- 
formance standards  for  a  given  period.  Local 
governments  might,  for  Instance,  reasonably 
be  expected  to  eliminate  the  percentage  of 
their  families  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing by  50  per  cent  or  to  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  children  falling  below  the  minimum 
reading  and  arithmetic  standards  by  SO  per 
cent  within  five  years. 

Pull  grants-in-aid  payments  for  a  specific 
program  should  be  made  contingent  on  satis- 
factory progress.  For  example,  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  total  grant  allotment  could  be 
held  In  abeyance  until  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram period.  It  would  only  be  paid  out  if 
evidence  Indicated  satisfactory  progress.  In 
this  way,  it  would  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
accomplishment.  Future  grants-in-aid.  how- 
ever, would  not  be  affected  by  inadequate 
performance  for  a  specific  program.  Failure 
is  not  rewarded;  future  progress  is  not  Jeop- 
ardized. Nor  win  the  Federal  government  need 
to  expand  Its  bureaucracy  to  operate  pro- 
grams In  local  areas. 

In  this  way.  special  sharing  proposals 
should  be  developed  to  replace  many  of  the 
present  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs, 
but  they  fhould  Include  explicit,  measurable, 
operational  Federal  goals.  This  will  oblige  the 


Congress  and  the  Executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  government  to  set  out  their  goals 
more  clearly  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
State  and  Local  government  will  be  unshack- 
led from  Federal  bureacratic  red  tape  and 
encouraged  to  find  and  Implement  creative 
solutions  to  domestic  problems.  But  for  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  a  method  of  Insuring 
that  grants-in-aid  are  actually  used  to  ac- 
complish Federal  goals. 

AN  ALTERNATTVE  PROPOSAL  ON  GENERAL  REVENITE 
SHARING 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  also  needed, 
provided  It  is  used  essentially  to  distribute 
funds  to  those  states  and  localities  that 
adopt  a  sensible  sjrstem  of  progressive  taxes 
and  to  thoee  in  greatest  need.  This  means 
devising  a  distribution  formula  based  on  a 
progressive  Income  tax  In  combination  with 
a  welfare  Index.  S.  1770.  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Muskle,  recognizes  this  need  in  that  it 
allocates  funds  to  states  In  proportion  to 
population,  but  includes  a  small  bonus  for 
state  personal  income  tax  collections  (which 
meets  the  need  for  encouraging  progressive 
taxes  to  a  limited  extent),  and  an  allowance 
for  total  tax  effort.  But  that  bill  does  not 
take  Into  account  relative  need  based  on  the 
Incidence  of  poverty. 

General  unrestricted  grants-in-aid  should 
be  given  to  states  which  adopt  a  progressive 
Income  tax  and  which  return  some  fraction 
of  that  Income  tax  to  the  cities  and  towns 
within  their  Jurisdiction  in  the  form  of 
grants.  The  maximum  Federal  per  capita 
grant  would  be  given  to  states  that  adopt  an 
Income  tax  structure  that  Is  the  same  as  the 
federal  tax  structure  (through  a  state  tax 
surcharge  on  federal  tax  payments)  and 
which  rely  mainly  on  Income  taxes  as  op- 
posed to  more  regressive  forms  of  taxation. 
Federal  payments  would  be  scaled  down  from 
this  level  for  states  whose  Income  tax  struc- 
ture Is  less  progressive  than  the  federal  In- 
come tax. 

Such  a  system  of  grants-in-aid  has  two 
advantages.  First,  It  encourages  state  govern- 
ments to  share  revenue  with  local  govern- 
ments. States  could  be  obligated  to  "pass 
through"  a  proportion  of  the  federal  grant- 
in-aid  based  on  the  share  of  total  state  and 
local  expenditures  made  by  local  govern- 
ments in  the  previous  year.  Second,  It  will 
persuade  state  and  local  governments  to 
adopt  a  better  tax  system.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  not  pre-empted  the  progressive 
income  tax.  States  can  and  do  have  progres- 
sive Income  taxes.  An  Important  part  of  the 
long-run  solution  to  the  financial  crises  of 
state  and  local  governments  is  the  adoption 
of  better  state  and  local  tax  systems — not 
reliance  on  additional  taxation  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Preservation  of  a  strong 
federal  system  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
state  governments  assuming  their  proper  re- 
sponsibilities for  raising  taxes  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  as  an  Incentive  for 
the  adoption  of  a  desirable  tax  structure  is 
preferable  to  credits  on  federal  tax  returns 
for  some  portion  of  state  and  local  taxes 
(even  for  state  and  local  income  taxes).  Tax 
credits  are  primarily  of  benefit  to  wealthy 
states  and  serve  to  preserve  the  existing  in- 
equities In  state  and  local  tax  sjrstems.  Citi- 
zens of  wesathy  states  will  be  able  to  write 
off  a  far  larger  amount  of  their  Federal  taxes 
than  those  from  poorer  states  even  if  all  of 
them  raised  their  taxes.  Tax  credits  could 
serve  to  reward  states  making  a  significant 
effort  to  raise  their  own  revenues,  but  they 
would  Inevitably  aid  those  states  with  a 
bigger  tax  base  more  than  others.  Hence,  the 
main  thrust  of  H.R.  8193,  Introduced  by 
Representative  Byrnes,  Is  not  a  satisfactory 
general  revenue  sharing  plan. 

A  poverty  Index  devised  along  the  lines 
recommended  In  S.  1770  (but  there  re- 
stricted to  distribution  among  localities 
within  a  state)  should  be  made  the  basis  for 


determining  the  factor  of  the  need  con^Ki- 
nent  In  determining  funding  under  general 
revenue  sharing.  It  Is  based  on  the  average 
of  a  "low-Income  ratio"  (the  proportion  of 
families  In  a  state  with  Incomes  less  than 
(3,000  a  year)  and  a  "welfare  ratio"  (the  per- 
centage of  families  within  a  state  who  regu- 
larly receive  public  assistance.) 

Two-thirds  of  the  weight  In  the  distribu- 
tion formula  for  general  revenue  sharing 
should  be  placed  on  state  and  local  tax  effort 
and  one-third  on  the  poverty  index,  since 
many  needs  resulting  from  poverty  will  al- 
ready have  received  specific  attention  under 
Revenue  Sharing. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    PASS    THROUGH    FOR    CENEBAL 
REVENUE    SHARING 

A  general  federal  formula  for  sharing 
grants-in-aid  among  governmental  units 
within  a  single  state  Is  difficult  to  construct. 
The  division  of  functions  between  state  and 
local  governments  differs  greatly  among  the 
different  states.  In  fiscal  1968-69,  for  ex- 
ample, the  range  extended  from  Delaware, 
where  the  state  government  accounted  for 
97  per  cent  of  total  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures, to  New  York,  where  the  state  govern- 
ment only  accounted  for  23  per  cent  of  total 
state  and  local  expenditures.  As  a  result,  it 
is  obviously  Inequitable  to  allocate  general 
revenue  sharing  funds  to  localities  based  on 
their  revenue  effort  alone,  as  In  the  Admin- 
istration bin  and  to  some  extent  In  S.  1770. 

Revenue  should  only  be  returned  to  local 
governments  based  on  the  fraction  of  total 
expenditures  on  a  given  function  made  by  a 
local  government  In  a  base  period,  not  ac- 
cording to  revenue  effort.  Any  other  alloca- 
tion Is  certain  to  be  unfali  to  some  local 
governments  In  every  state. 

Such  an  approach  does  not.  by  Itself,  meet 
the  need  for  equitable  treatment  of  local 
governments  within  a  single  state.  Equaliza- 
tion can  only  occur  by  earmarking  some  frac- 
tion of  general  revenue  sharing  for  local 
equalization — a  method  of  making  sure  each 
locality  Is  adequately  funded  as  compared 
with  all  others.  In  general,  the  S.  1770  "ptass 
through"  provisions  are  acceptable,  except 
for  its  lack  of  recognition  of  differing  alloca- 
tions of  responsibility  with  the  important  ex- 
ception already  noted  between  state  and  local 
governments  In  the  various  states. 

Thus,  the  poverty  index  proposed  on 
S.  1770.  together  with  the  local  share  of  total 
expenditures  (and  of  total  population)  can 
be  made  the  basis  for  within-state  allocation 
of  funds.  Thus,  one-third  of  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  funds  might  t>e  earmarked  for 
potential  equalization.  The  actual  fraction  of 
these  funds  used  to  establish  equity  would  be 
determined  by  multiplying  this  33  per  cent 
by  the  per  cent  of  total  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures undertaken  by  local  governments, 
together  with  the  poverty  index.  For  example, 
in  a  state  where  SO  per  cent  of  total  expendi- 
tures are  made  by  localities.  16.5  per  cent  (50 
per  cent  of  one-third)  of  general  revenue 
sharing  would  be  earmarked  for  per  capita 
equalization  grants,  and  this  In  turn  would 
be  combined  with  the  poverty  Index  to  yield 
the  final  share  for  each  locality. 

With  such  a  system  it  would  be  possible  to 
obtain  better  wlthln-state  equalization  of  the 
financial  ability  of  localities  to  meet  their 
needs.  Under  the  Administration  bUl.  wlthln- 
state  Inequities  are  made  worse,  not  better. 


BIRTHRIGHT  OF  PAIN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  wedc 
the  Chicago  Tribune  exhibited  fine  inves- 
tigative reporting  in  a  series  of  five  ar- 
ticles on  health  care  in  Chicago. 

The  articles  paint  a  horror  story  of  the 
inequities  and  callousness  that  are  the 
consequences  of  a  dual  health  system. 
TTiey  provide  a  provocative  and  poignant 
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commentary  of  the  need  for  a  single,  uni- 
fied health  care  delivery  system  that  will 
insure  the  right  of  every  American  to 
good  health  care.  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  have  Jointly 
introduced  8.  1598,  entitled  the  "Health 
Rights  Act  of  1971,"  as  a  major  legislative 
effort  to  eliminate  the  incidious  two- 
track  system  of  health  care  in  our  coun- 
try and  it  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Piiuuice  Committee  along  with  other 
proposals.  The  need  for  a  better  approach 
than  we  now  have  is  demonstrated  by 
these  articles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  five  articles  written  over  a  period 
of  5  weeks  by  Patricia  Krizmis  and  An- 
gela Parker  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  20,  1971) 

BniTHEicHT   or   Pain:    Caxx   ro«   lu.   Black 

Chilobxn  la  Chicago's  Hoksok  Stoit 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmls  and  Angela  Parker) 

They  are  children.  Chicago's  children. 

They  receive  their  birthright  of  pain,  de- 
formity and  retardation  in  their  mother's 
womb  and  are  thrust  Into  an  Insensitive 
world  from  the  loins  of  poverty  and  disease. 

They  are  black  and  they  are  dying. 

In  a  city  described  by  local  officials  as  "the 
safest  large  city  In  which  a  baby  can  be 
born,"  1.089  black  Infants  died  last  year, 
condemning  Chicago  with  one  of  the  high- 
est black  Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  na- 
tion. 

BUaVIVAI.     NOT    aNOTICH 

But  the  story  of  health  care  for  the  black 
Infant  and  young  child  is  not  merely  one 
of  dead  babies  and  repugnant  statistics. 

It  Is  a  horror  story  of  those  who  survive  the 
trauma  of  birth,  of  tiny  bodies  wracked  with 
suffering. 

It  is  the  story  of  real  hurt;  of  medical 
practitioners  who  bilk  the  poor  and.  Indi- 
rectly, the  taxpayer:  and  of  city  officials  who 
take  a  callous  and  apathetic  approach  to  the 
problem. 

"The  need  Is  so  apparent  that  it  Is  bur- 
geoning thru  the  doors  and  windows."  said 
Dr  Alfred  Clements,  head  of  pediatrics  at 
the  tdartln  Luther  King  Health  Center,  a 
government-funded  center  on  the  city's 
West  Side. 

RzirrAPK,  DisiausT  ba>  thi  wat 

"We  are  dealing  with  more  than  medical 
ills,"  Or.  Clements  said.  "One  man  can  do 
a  lot,  but  he  cant  do  everything.  Often,  you 
must  chip  down  the  wall  of  fear  and  dis- 
trust with  understanding  and  concern.  Of- 
ten, you  must  beat  the  system  and  its  red- 
tape  for  the  sake  of  the  patients." 

We  lived  the  health  care  crisis  in  Chicago 
for  five  weeks.  And  we  saw  some  of  the  Inno- 
cent  victims  sacrificed  each  year. 

An  emaciated  8-montb-oid  boy  lies  In  a 
bed  of  torment  with  tubes  running  into  his 
skeletal  body.  He  weighs  only  10  pounds. 

"Obviously  the  child  Is  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition." said  Dr.  Julian  Berman.  head  of 
genetics  and  pediatrics  at  County  Hospital, 
"but  it  isn't  because  his  mother  didn't  feed 
him.""  "The  mother  is  only  15;  she  probably 
had  no  prenatal  care,  he  said.  If  sJie  had. 
she  might  have  known  to  seek  help  ear- 
lier, he  added.  She  tried  continually  to  feed 
the  baby,  and  when  he  reached  this  stage 
she  brought  him  to  County. 

A  7-month-old  boy  twitches  in  agony,  and 
with  each  spastic  Jerk,  there  Is  a  wail  of 
hurt.  His  entire  body  is  covered  with  a  skin 
infection.  His  mother  repeatedly  sought  help 
from  city-run  clinics,  but  only  two  days  ear- 
lier had  health  workers  decided  the  condi- 
tion was  •"serious"  enough  for  referral  to 
County  Hospital. 


And  in  a  tiny  grave  in  Restvale  Cemetery 
lies  one  of  last  year's  morbid  statistics.  The 
mother  rejected  Board  of  Health  clinics  be- 
cause she  had  learned  thru  exnerlence  that 
sick  children  are  not  treated  In  the  ones  In 
her  neighborhood. 

She  sought  the  help  of  private  physicians. 
The  last  one  brushed  off  the  ailment  as 
stomach  flu,  as  he  had  In  four  previous  visits. 

Soon  after,  the  child  was  rushed  to  a 
hospital  In  a  coma,  and  emergency  room 
doctors  made  despwrate  attempts  to  save 
her.  after  immediately  diagnosing  the  prob- 
lem. 

THX     OOCTOB     Dm     NOT     C)HXCK 

The  cause  of  death:  acute  lead  poisoning. 
The  private  physician  had  not  bothered  to 
administer  the  simple  blood  test  that  de- 
tects the  chUd-kUler. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  work 
among  the  poor,  treating  them  as  they 
.would  North  Shore  patients. 

In  fact,  some  of  them,  angered  and  frus- 
trated by  the  health  crisis,  cooperated  In 
this  Investigation. 

We  watched  babies  bom  In  roach -Infested, 
vermin-ridden  hovels  that  are  home  for  the 
poor.  We  saw  these  tiny  human  t>eings  enter 
the  world  on  beds  or  kitchen  tables  covered 
with  newspapers,  used  as  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  most  primitive  forms  of 
sanitation  where  there  Is  none. 

POSED    AS    P Am:  NTS 

We  became  victims  of  the  crisis  by  sub- 
jecting ourselves  as  patients  to  licensed 
physicians  who  have  become  prostitutes  of 
their  profession  and  to  the  unlicensed  treat- 
ment peddlers  who  pose  as  legitimate  healers 
and  tinker  with  human  life  In  the  slums. 

We  found  these  medical  swindlers  preying 
on  people  In  pain,  in  trouble  or  too  young 
or  too  uneducated  to  know  better.  They  pre- 
scribe unnecessary  medicine,  give  not  even 
perfunctory  examinations  and  bUk  their 
victims,  while,  at  the  same  time,  urging 
them  to  return. 

AOVIBKB    HOSPITAUZATION.  BUT     .    .    . 

And  we  felt  the  last  ounces  of  human  dig- 
nity being  drained  from  us  by  these  medical 
swindlers  as  It  Is  every  day  from  the  poor 
In  Chicago. 

One  doctor  told  a  reporter  she  was  so  sick 
she  should  go  to  a  hospital.  When  she  said 
she  had  no  money  and  no  welfare  care  be- 
cause she  had  Just  arrived  In  the  city,  he 
callously  told  her: 

"You  should  go  to  the  hospital,  but  If  you 
don"t  have  any  money.  I  guess  there  Is  noth- 
ing that  you  can  do.  I  Just  ho|>e  you  don't 
fall  out  In  the  street  somewhere."  There  was 
no  attempt  to  get  her  Into  a  hospital. 

"If  Chicago  Is  Indeed  the  healthiest  city 
In  the  nation,  as  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  says, 
then  the  rest  of  America  Is  in  deep  trou- 
ble,"  said  Pierre  de  Vise,  an  expert  on  popu- 
lation, medical  and  urban  problems  who  has 
conducted  in-depth  studies  of  Chicago's 
health  care  crisis. 

rO*     THX     WXLL     ONLT 

The  health  crisis  Involves  a  Board  of 
Health  priding  Itself  on  Its  34  Infant  wel- 
fare stations  which  In  reality  are  assem- 
blyllne  factories  for  distributing  pills  and 
dispensing  Inoculations  a  few  mornings  a 
week  to  well  babies  and  children. 

The  sick  are  turned  away.  Or,  In  the  bu- 
reaucratic rhetoric  spewing  from  the  board's 
offices,  parents  of  the  sick  Infant  or  child  are 
told  to  find  a  private  physlcan  or  "referred"" 
to  County  Hospital,  where  the  poor  take 
their  hurt  when  there  Is  no  place  else  to 
go. 

De  Vise,  project  director  of  the  Chicago 
Regional  Hospital  Study,  pointed  to  "t*ie 
incongruity  of  a  19th-century  Board  of 
Health  whose  clinics  see  only  well  babies  and 
well  mothers-to-be."  He  added: 

Many  poor  people  are  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  these  Board  of  Health  clinics 
see  sick  people  and  are  frustrated  and  de- 


layed In  their  search  for  an  alternative  to  the 
long  trip  and  wait  at  County  Hospital 
clinics." 

Early  this  year,  when  Dr.  Murray  Brown, 
the  city's  health  commissioner,  announced 
that  eight  health  centers  would  be  opened, 
he  said : 

'"Altho  we  have  no  legal  responsibility  to 
provide  health  care,  we  felt  a  moral  respon- 
sibility because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem."" 

"The  first  center,  the  Uptown  Community 
Health  Center,  is  'at  4414  N.  Clarendon  Av. 
It  is  run  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  under  contract  with  the  city.  And 
Dr.  Brown  boasts  that  he  goes  to  the  center 
because  of  the  excellent  care  provided. 

However,  the  same  could  not  be  said  for  a 
child  under  the  age  of  6.  When  we  visited 
the  center,  posing  as  college  students  work- 
ing on  research  papers,  a  nurse  told  us: 

"We  treat  sick  children  and  adults.  But 
this  center  treats  children  who  are  6  years 
and  over.  We  dont  treat  Infants  and  pre- 
schoolers here.  "They  go  to  the  Board  of 
Health  well-baby  clinics."' 

QUOTA  STSTEK  ADDS  TO  CRISIS 

Involved  In  the  health  crisis  are  many  of 
the  city's  private  hosplUls.  They  have  their 
quota  system — flu  a  few  beds  with  patients 
who  are  both  black  and  poor  and  send  the 
others  to  County  Hospital. 

"Every  patient  on  welfare  has  a  card  that 
supposedly  allows  her  to  have  care  Just  as 
anyone  else."  said  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rhumsteln. 
an  obstetrician.  "In  reality,  the  poor  go  to 
County  Hospital  or  have  their  babies  at  home, 
or  If  they  are  very  lucky,  they  get  In  on  the 
quota  system.'" 

""By  law  and  sUtutes,"  de  Vise  said,  "the 
poor  of  Chicago  are  free  to  choose  their  phy- 
sicians and  hospitals  and  these  private  ven- 
dors may  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  their 
service  to  the  poor. 

"In  practice,  however.  It  does  not  quite 
turn  out  that  way  Cook  County  Hospital. 
the  only  public  charity  hospital  serving  the 
5  million  people  living  In  the  1,000  square 
miles  of  the  county.  Is  the  primary  hospital 
for  Negroes,  serving  over  half  of  the  Negro 
patients  residing  in  Chicago's  24  poverty 
communities." 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  21,  19711 

MOTHKB     SHT7NS     COtTNTT:      ROACHKS     WATCH 

Bbth  IN  A  Slum  Apaxtmknt 

(By  Patricia  Krizmis  and  Angela  Parker) 

Rain  beat  hard  against  the  window,  and 
thunder  echoed  thru  the  room,  heralding  the 
Infant's  birth  In  the  South  Side  slum  apart- 
ment he  would  call  home. 

It  was  2:45  a.m.  when  Andy  was  born  on  a 
bed  covered  with  newspapers.  Roaches 
crawled  along  the  wall  molding  far  above 
him,  and  below,  the  floor  was  dotted  with 
black  gummy  spots. 

The  newspapers  had  been  placed  on  the 
bed  In  an  attempt  to  bring  the  most  basic 
forms  of  sanitation  to  the  newborn  and  bis 
mother. 

MATXKNrrr  team  aeeivxs 

A  little  more  than  four  "hours  before,  a 
team  from  the  Chicago  Maternity  Center  had 
arrived  at  the  frame  building:  a  squad  car 
had  awaited  its  arrival.  Police  escort  the 
teams  at  night  in  neighborhoods  where  the 
crime  rate  Is  high. 

"Sure  glad  you"re  here,"'  said  a  large  black 
woman  waiting  at  the  door.  She  led  the  team 
down  a  dark,  dingy  hall  and  thru  a  living 
room  and  stopped  In  front  of  two  long  cur- 
tains serving  as  a  door  to  the  bedroom  where 
a  woman  lay  waiting  her  baby's  birth. 

A  reporter's  posing  as  a  public  health  ob- 
server, accompanied  the  medical  teams  from 
the  center  as  they  traveled  thru  the  clty'3 
slum  areas  delivering  the  babies  of  poor 
women  who  chose  to  give  birth  In  their 
homes  rather  than  go  to  County  Hospital. 

For  those  shunning  County,  the  altema- 
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tlve,  sometimes  a  grisly  one.  is  to  have  a 
neighbor  or  friend  deliver  the  Infant. 

DECIDES  ON  BBTH  AT  HOME 

This  expectant  mother  had  decided  a  Ma- 
ternity Center  team  would  deliver  her  baby. 

""I  hear  we're  going  to  have  a  baby  to- 
night,"' said  Dave,  a  Northwestern  University 
medical  student. 

""You're  going  to  be  busy,  the  water  bag 
broke,"  the  patient  said.  ""Yes,  you  and  WiUa 
[the  registered  nurse]  are  going  to  be  busy."' 

Maternity  Center  teams  had  delivered  her 
two  other  children.  She  liked  the  way  they 
treated  her;  she  trusted  them. 

DELJVBa    SS    BABIES    A    MONTH 

Last  year,  center  teams  delivered  1,183  live 
babies.  There  were  10  fetal  deaths  and  14 
neonatal  (one  month  after  birth]  deaths. 
The  total  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Chicago  In 
1970,  covering  both  hospital  and  nonhoeplt&l 
births,  was  27.7  for  every  1,000  births.  The 
Maternity  Center's  teams  are  delivering 
about  85  babies  a  month  this  year,  but 
at  times  the  number  Jumps  to  100. 

How  severe  were  the  pains;  how  often  did 
they  come,  Dave  asked  the  patient  as  he  be- 
gan timing  the  contractions.  WUla  spread 
newspapers  over  the  brown  dresser  near  the 
bed  before  setting  down  the  medical  bags 
and  utensils.  She  then  took  over  the  timing 
detail  to  free  Dave  to  examine  the  patient 
and  listen  to  the  baby's  heart  beat. 

pains  xnceease 

The  pains  were  occurring  more  frequently 
now,  and  the  team  made  every  attempt  to 
make  her  comfortable. 

"Breathe  deeply,  honey,  thru  your  mouth 
like  this,"  Wllla  instructed,  showing  her  bow. 

The  Northwestern  medical  students  who 
volunteer  to  serve  the  poor  thru  the  center 
continually  telephone  reports  to  the  center 
to  inform  them  of  the  patient's  condition 
and  receive  advice.  They  keep  a  constant 
record  of  the  patient's  condition. 

Dave  was  fortunate;  this  patient  had  a 
phone.  Often  students  must  run  up  and 
down  flight  of  stairs  to  use  a  ZLelghbor"s 
telephone. 

DOCTOR  handles  DELIVERY 

As  the  time  of  birth  nears.  Dr.  Beatrice 
"Tucker,  head  of  the  center  at  1336  S.  New- 
berry A  v.,  or  the  doctor  In  residence  there.  Is 
called  to  deliver  the  baby;  first  pregnancies 
take  priority. 

If  complications  are  anticipated,  the  doctor 
comes  to  the  home  to  examine  the  patient 
and  determines  If  she  should  be  taken  to 
Wesley  Memorial  Hospital,  the  center's 
backup  hospital. 

Andy"B  mother  siiffers  from  talgb  blood 
pressure.  However,  the  condition  did  not 
necessitate  hospital  delivery,  the  center  doc- 
tor determined. 

While  the  patient  left  the  room  to  provide 
a  uiine  sample  for  testing,  WlUa  and  the  re- 
porter prepared  the  bed  where  the  baby 
would  be  bom. 

INK    ACTS    AS    STXRILIZXR 

"The  family  had  collected  stacks  of  news- 
papers, knowing  a  large  quantity  would  be 
required.  Layers  of  newspapers  were  spread 
over  the  bed,  topped  with  a  large  piece  of 
heavy  plastic  and  then  by  more  layers  of 
newspapers. 

"The  ink  In  newspapers  brings  about  some 
form  of  sterlllEatlon."  a  nurse  had  told  the 
reporter  on  a  previous  case,  "and  bugs  don't 
stay  on  newspapers." 

WlUa  wrapped  three  soft  drink  bottles, 
lining  them  up  one  after  the  other.  In  news- 
papers and  did  the  same  with  another  three 
bottles.  She  placed  the  bottles  on  the  bed  In 
a  right  angle;  the  patient  would  brace  her 
feet  against  them  during  the  delivery.  The 
bottles  also  would  prevent  the  seepage  of 
fluids  onto  the  rest  of  the  bed. 

It  wasnt  necessary  for  WUla  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  wall  behind  the  bed  or  to  bend  coat 
hangers  on  which  a  bottle  for  Intravenous 


feeding  would  be  strung.  The  coat  hangers 
remained  from  the  last  delivery. 

BEGIN    HEATING    WATER 

Center  teams  wear  disposable  paper  surgical 
gowns,  caps  and  masks  and  use  plastic  gloves. 
Every  time  the  medical  student  conducts  a 
vaginal  examination,  he  wears  a  plastic  glove, 
which  is  then  discarded. 

As  Dave  conducted  the  examination,  the  re- 
porter followed  WUla  into  the  smaU  kitchen 
off  the  bedroom,  to  begin  heating  water  In  a 
large  kettle  to  sterilize  the  instruments  and 
clean  up.  Newsiwpers  were  spread  over  the 
stained  sink's  draining  area  and  atop  a  small 
table.  First  pregnancies  are  delivered  on  the 
firmer  surface  of  a  kitchen  table  and  an 
Ironing  board  Is  set  up  for  use  as  a  surgical 
table. 

The  kitchen  was  small,  made  even  more 
cramped  by  the  dUapldated  refrigerator 
which  was  pushed  out  from  the  wall.  The 
floor  was  sticky,  and  missing  chunks  of 
linoleum  exposed  the  wooden  floor  beneath. 
The  medlc&l  bags  were  moved  to  the  small 
table  to  provide  more  room  In  the  bedroom. 

Dave  was  sitting  In  a  card  table  chair  at 
bedside  talking  to  the  patient,  reminding  her 
to  breathe  deeply. 

'"rr    HURTS HELP    ME" 

Every  so  often,  the  large  black  woman  who 
bad  met  the  team  at  the  door  pushed  thru 
the  curtains  to  check  on  her  daughter. 

The  pains  were  getting  very  severe  now, 
and  the  patient  was  screaming: 

""It  hurts.  Oh,  Jesus,  please  help  me." 

"Now  I  don't  want  to  bear  no  more  of  that, 
girl,'"  the  grandmother  scolded.  ""Remember, 
you"re  a  woman,  a  lady."" 

The  patient's  dark  eyes  darted  from  her 
mother  to  the  reporter,  who  held  a  wet  cloth 
on  her  forehead.  Her  husband  bad  left  her; 
she  lived  with  her  mother,  her  sister,  eight 
nieces  and  nephews  and  her  own  chUdren; 
she  was  now  on  public  aid. 

DOES    NOT    EXPECT    MUCH 

At  24.  a  series  of  setbacks  and  struggles  had 
conditioned  her  not  to  expect  too  much  out 
of  life,  and  she  quietly  replied: 

"I'm  sorry,  Mama,  rm  sorry." 

A  diapered  toddler  ran  Into  the  living  room, 
calling  for  his  grandmother.  Grandmother 
pushed  thru  the  curtain  toward  him  and  car- 
ried him  to  a  large  overstuffed  chair  In  the 
darkened  room,  where  the  television  blared 
and  the  screen  provided  the  only  light. 

SA"rtSrlED    WITH    CARE 

Years  ago,  the  grandmother  had  come  from 
Mississippi.  She  had  delivered  scores  of 
babies,  but  she  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it. 
The  Maternity  Center  was  taking  good  care 
of  her  daughters  and  grandchildren.  She  was 
satlsfled.  There  were  the  prenatal  clinics 
there,  where  mothers-to-be  are  examined  by 
doctors,  instructed  in  baby  care  and  told 
what  to  eat  and  bow  to  care  for  themselves. 

In  this  case,  the  center  had  put  the  patient 
on  a  special  diet  for  high  blood  pressure. 
After  the  baby  was  bom,  she  would  be  given 
a  six-week  checkup  and  birth  control  In- 
formation. A  nurse  from  the  center  would 
visit  the  home  dally  for  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  to  check  on  mother  and  Infant.  The 
infant  would  receive  his  two-week  checkup 
in  the  center. 

CONCERNED  ABOUT  SBKCT 

The  patient  was  crying  loudly  now  and 
the  reporter  rushed  into  the  room.  The 
newspapers  beneath  her  were  wet  and  had 
to  be  changed.  The  intravenous  feeding  had 
been  started.  Wllla  gently  placed  fresh  news- 
pai>w«  beneath  her. 

The  young  mother  was  concerned  about 
the  new  blue  sheet  she  bad  purchased  for 
the  baby's  birth.  In  her  own  way,  she  had 
tried  to  do  the  special  little  things  for  her 
baby.  There  were  the  two  baby  blankets, 
the  robe,  the  diapers  and  the  four  diaper 
pins  with  yellow  bears  on  them. 


She  tiigged  at  the  curlers  In  her  hair,  try- 
ing to  remove  them  before  the  baby  was 
bom,  and  placed  them  on  the  unpalnted 
headboard  above  ber.  Suddenly  she  screamed 

"The  baby's  going  to  come!" 

DOCTOR  NOT  THERE  TXT 

She  was  right.  WlUa  quickly  suppUed  the 
surgical  dress  and  sent  the  reporter  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  boiled  water.  The  Maternity 
Center  doctor  hadn"t  arrived.  Dave,  the  med- 
ical student,  prepared  himself.  He  gave  the 
reporter  explicit  Instructions  on  what  not  to 
touch  and  then  sterilized  the  birth  area. 

The  baby's  bead  appeared. 

"'Come  here,  come  here,""  the  patient 
shouted  to  the  reporter,  who  was  standing  off 
to  the  side  so  as  not  to  Interfere.  ""I  want 
your  hand,  please." 

She  clutched  the  reporter's  hand  and  dug 
her  nails  deeply  Into  It.  On  Impulse,  the 
reporter  squeezed  back  tightly,  trying  to 
make  the  hurt  go  away. 

CORD  AROUND  NECK 

"Check  the  neck  for  the  cord,"  WlUa  re- 
minded Dave.  "The  cord  was  wrapped  about 
the  baby's  neck;  Dave  cut  it. 

The  mother  was  exhausted;  she  impul- 
sively  stopped   cooperating   with   the   team. 

'"Push,  push,"  Dave  and  Wllla  commanded, 
as  the  shoulders  appeared.  "Don"t  tXop  now, 
push,  push." 

The  baby  was  bom — a  boy. 

Dave  swabbed  the  baby's  mouth  with  his 
gloved  finger  and  gave  It  the  traditional 
whack  across  the  backside. 

There  was  no  cry. 

RESPONSE    FINALLY    COMES 

He  held  the  baby  about  an  inch  over 
the  bed.  and  he  and  WUla  snapped  their 
fingers  against  Its  arms  and  legs. 

A  whimper.  Then  a  cry.  Then  a  fuUfledged 
waU. 

Those  few  seconds  seemed  like  an  eternity. 
As  the  waU  came,  so  did  the  resident  from 
the  center.  There  had  been  another  birth, 
and  Dr.  Tucker  bad  been  away  delivering 
a  baby.  There  were  two  more  births  antici- 
pated. 

WUla  had  been  cleaning  off  the  baby. 
Dave  worked  on  the  patient  and  told  her: 

"It's  a  boy,  a  beautiful   boy." 

The  doctor  took  over,  and  Dave  examined 
the  baby. 

WUla  announced  2:4S  a.  m.  as  the  time  of 
birth. 

The  baby  was  fine  and  so  was  his  mother. 

AN    EIGRT-POUNDCR 

WUla  took  a  half  sheet  and  placed  the 
baby  In  it.  bunched  up  the  end  and  attached 
the  scale.  "Eight  pounds  2  ounces,"  she  an- 
nounced. "Then  she  dressed  the  Infant. 

"The  team  remains  for  two  hours  after  the 
birth.  After  cleaning  the  area,  WUla,  Dave 
and  the  reporter  sat  down  to  help  the  mother 
decide  on  the  baby's  name. 

Then  It  was  5  a.m.,  time  for  the  team  to 
leave.  The  famUy  was  grateful.  The  mother 
lay  holding  Andy,  and,  above  tbem,  the 
roaches  crawled  into  the  hole  In  the  ceUlng. 

1  From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  22. 1971  ] 

Care  Hard  to  Oet:  Whxre  Do  Sick 

Black  Babies  Oo? 

(By  Patrlda  Krlzmls  and  Angela  Parker) 

The  klUers  roam  Chicago "s  poverty  areas, 
stunting  the  Uves  of  their  yoimg  black  vic- 
tims. 

Doctors  Identify  these  major  oontrlbutors 
to  the  city's  high  black  infant  mortaUty  rate 
as  pneumonia,  influenza,  prematurity,  poi- 
sonings and  congenital  malformatlona. 
the  slow  killers 

There  are  the  slow  kUlers — malnutrition, 
sickle  cell  anemia,  tuberculosis  and  Infec- 
tions— diseases  and  conditions  that,  Uke  a 
cancer,  eat  away  the  health  of  the  child,  leav- 
ing him  111  equipped  to  cope  with  society  be- 
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okVM»  Of  (IcfonnAtlon,  cbronlc  p*ln  and  re- 
tarCUUon. 

D«Bplt«  glowing  report*  from  city  offlclkls, 
Um  Board  of  Ha«lUi  b*s  made  only  piece- 
meal attempts  to  Improve  the  health  care 
of  the  black  infant  and  child  here. 

For  the  moet  pcua,  Board  of  Health  stations 
serve  as  preventive  and  referral  agendea, 
giving  the  free  shots  required  by  law  and 
sending  sick  babies  and  children  to  other 
Institutions. 

One  pediatrician  described  Board  of  Health 
stations  as  "factories  where  pills  and  shots 
are  doled  out  by  doctors  who  work  a  few 
four-hour  days  and  where  workers  have  an 
'I  dont  give  a  damn'  attitude." 

NO  HOtnU  POORD 

There  are  34  Infant  welfare  stations  and 
four  high  risk  clinics.  The  clinics,  for  in- 
fants up  to  the  age  of  one  year,  serve  babies 
born  of  mothers  who  are  considered  a  tUgh 
risk  because  of  their  age  or  a  disease.  Pre- 
mature babies  also  are  considered  high  risk. 

Posing  as  college  students,  we  visited  Board 
of  Health  stations  and  found  that: 

1.  Doctors  spend  only  three  to  four  hotirs, 
two  or  three  days  a  week,  seeing  weU  babies 
and  children  In  most  of  the  clinics,  tlany  of 
the  34  stations  are  housed  in  storefronts  with 
cramped  examining  rooms. 

3.  There  are  no  signs  on  most  of  the  sta- 
tions giving  the  hours  or  days  the  doctor  will 
be  in  to  see  Infants  and  children.  To  be 
served,  a  clilld  must  live  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area.  There  Is  no  followup  service. 

3.  Several  babies,  stripped  to  their  diapers 
to  speed  the  process,  were  held  in  a  large 
waiting  room  by  thetr  mothers  in  the  station 
at  4380  W.  16th  St.  It  was  11:30  ajn.  on  a 
Monday.  When  asked  If  the  doctor  (there  was 
only  one  there)  treats  sick  children,  a  large 
blonde  nurse  whose  name  tag  was  hidden  by 
a  handkerchief  pinned  to  her  uniform  re- 
plied: 

"We  send  the  kids  and  babies  who  are  sick 
to  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center  (a  feder- 
ally-funded center).  The  doctor  has  been 
here  all  morning  and  we're  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  rest  of  these  patients." 

STATION    trir^t^    KAKLT 

4.  AU  the  doors  to  the  station  at  3704  8. 
Vincennes  Av.  locked  at  2  pjn.  on  a  Friday 
The  Board  of  Health  claims  the  station  is 
open  until  4  pjn.  A  clerk  finally  responded 
to  knocking  at  the  door. 

'The  nurses  are  all  upstairs  having  coffee," 
she  said.  "The  doctors  are  gone.  We  see  babies 
8  to  noon  Wednesday  and  Friday.  We  give 
prenatal  care  the  other  times."  What  hap- 
pens when  a  baby  Is  sick?  "We  refer  it  to  the 
hospital.  Cook  County  Hospital.  That's  the 
best  one  for  these  people.  We  have  three  doc- 
tors, sometimes  two,  sometimes  one  Is  in.  We 
give  school  Inoculations,  too." 

6.  In  the  high  risk  clinic  at  1832  W.  Wash- 
ington Blvd.,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  whose 
name  tag  Identified  her  as  Mrs.  Pleasant  re- 
plied to  a  query  about  bow  many  doctors  staff 
the  clinic  and  when: 

"It  fluctuates.  We've  had  a  lot  of  changes. 
I  can't  say  when  theyll  be  in." 

"COMC     BACK     TRTjaSDAT" 

6.  A  reporter  took  a  3-year-old  child  to  the 
station  at  2231  W.  Madison  St.  It  was  11:45 
ajn.  on  a  Tuesday.  When  she  entered  the 
door  a  nurse  yelled  out : 

"We're  closed  now.  Come  back  Thursday 
between  9  and  noon.  Doctor's  not  in  now.  He'll 
be  back  then." 

"The  medical  care  in  the  city  of  Chicago  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Health 
by  statute,"  said  Dr.  Murray  Brown,  the  city's 
health  commissioner,  "It  is  the  reeptonslbillty 
of  the  state  and  the  county.  Knowing  there 
is  a  problem,  we  are  looking  for  federal 
funds." 

Dr.  Edward  Murray  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment said  there  are  34  infant  stations  that 
serve  healthy  babies  and  give  Inoculations. 
Four  of  these  clinics  also  are  high-risk  baby 


clinics,  he  said.  There  are  prenatal  clinics  In 
each  of  the  Infant  stations  and  17  of  them 
are  high  risk  pre-natal  clinics. 

"These  children  are  not  treated  except  for 
simple  things  like  enemla."  Dr.  Murray  said. 
"But  the  really  sick  are  referred  to  some  other 
pediatric  agency  or  a  nearby  hospital.  Some 
can  go  to  private  doctors." 

Dr.  Murray  said  there  are  seven  clinics 
that  see  sick  children.  He  first  named  three 
of  them  as  the  Woodlawn  Children's  Clinic. 
936  E.  63d  St.,  run  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Hospitals:  the  Near  North  Children's 
Clinic,  1441  N.  Cleveland  At.:  and  the  Biartln 
Luther  King  Health  Center,  3312  W.  Qren- 
shawSt. 

crrr  rxTtroa  not  usxd 

City  money  is  not  used  in  these  clinics. 
They  are  fLnanced  by  the  Children  and 
Touth  Program  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Murray  cited  four  Board  of  Health 
clinics  which  he  said  see  sick  children.  They 
are  at  6604  S.  Cottage  Orove  Av.,  880  N.  Hud- 
son Av.,  3448  W.  Ogdtm  Av.  and  4360  W.  16th 
St. 

In  effect,  these  four  clinics  refer  sick  chil- 
dren. The  Ogden  and  leth  Street  cUnlcs  refer 
sick  children  to  the  King  center:  the  Cottage 
Orove  clinic  refers  the  sick  to  the  Woodlawn 
clinic  and  the  Hudson  clinic  sends  sick  chil- 
dren to  the  Near  North  Children's  Clinic. 

coxTLD  TTsa  10  Moaz 

"We  could  use  10  more  clinics  like  this  in 
the  city."  said  Dr.  Albert  Clements,  head  of 
pediatrics  at  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center. 
"The  total  family  is  our  target  area.  How- 
ever, children  under  13  are  really  under  the 
Board  of  Health  stations  14  and  16" 

At  the  center,  there  are  about  3.000  pedi- 
atrics visits  every  three  months.  Children 
wait  with  their  mothers  in  a  large  room 
where  tiny  chairs  are  provided  for  the  young 
patients.  When  the  family's  name  Is  called, 
the  mother  and  child  go  to  an  examining 
room  to  be  seen  by  a  pediatrician.  The  moth- 
er Is  given  time  to  undress  her  baby  in  the 
examining  room. 

DOaS  NOT  ACCZFT  aXSPONSIKnjTT 

"The  Board  of  Health  should  have  a  pro- 
gram for  comprehensive  health  care  for  the 
poor  where  all  services  would  be  available," 
said  Dr.  Harry  Elam,  director  of  Mile  Square 
Health  Center,  operated  by  Presbyterian -St. 
Luke's  Hospital  with  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

"I  don't  think  Mayor  Daley  has  accepted 
health  care  as  a  political  priority, "  said  Pierre 
de  Vise,  director  of  the  Chicago  Regional 
Hospital  Study.  "The  Board  of  Health's  budg- 
et Is  up  to  118  million.  But  in  Chicago,  the 
city  doesn't  accept  the  responsibility  for 
health  care.  They  say  they  made  a  departure 
from  this  with  the  announcement  of  the 
eight  health  centers  (to  be  constructed  by 
1972). 

"I  doubt  they  will  all  be  built.  The  an- 
nouncement came  before  the  mayoral  cam- 
paign. But  In  1966,  during  that  mayoral  cam- 
paign, the  city  announced  12  centers  would 
be  built.  They've  even  dropped  the  number." 

According  to  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  medical  study  In  the  model  cities 
areas,  residents  there  had  a  higher  Incidence 
rate  of  the  20  most  frequently  reported  dis- 
eases than  the  city  as  a  whole. 

MKASLES    aATa    HIGH 

"The  rate  of  measles  was  four  times  the 
city  rate,  while  the  rates  for  venereal  disease 
and  lead  poisoning  were  more  than  three  and 
one  half  times,"  the  report  said. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Blue  Cross- Blue 
Shield  medical  staff  that  the  incidence  rate 
for  many  of  the  diseases  such  as  meaalea, 
mumps,  chicken  pox,  whooping  cough,  ru- 
bella and  poliomyelitis  could  be  reduced  If 
preventive  techniques  were  utilized,"  the  re- 
port said. 


A  3  H -year-old  child  Ues  in  a  bed  in  the 
pedUtrlcs  hoeptUl  of  Cook  County  Hospital; 
his  bands  are  swollen.  He  is  a  victim  of  slclUe 
cell  anemia.  He  Is  one  of  the  fortunate  vic- 
tims; he  Is  receiving  treatment. 

NICKNAMES   "alCKI.T    CELLS" 

Sickle  cell  anemia  is  a  slow  killer.  It  is  so 
prevalent  that  black  children  have  nick- 
named It  "sickly  cells."  The  hereditary  dis- 
ease, found  almost  exclusively  in  Negroes,  is 
cazTled  by  nearly  10  per  cent  of  all  black 
people  In  this  country  and  Is  fatal  to  about 
one  out  of  400,  federal  medical  reports  show. 
Tho  Chicago  \m  36  per  cent  black,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  here  has  never  been  Inventoried. 

"The  blood  test  detecting  sickle  cell  coats 
2  cents,"  said  one  black  pediatrician.  "It 
would  cost  $2,404.72  to  test  all  black  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  6  In  Chicago.  It  would 
cost  about  >6.600  to  test  all  black  children 
ages  5  to  14.  That's  very  Uttle  to  Insure  the 
health  of  children." 

NO    SCHOOL    TKSTING 

According  to  1970  census  reports,  there  are 
120.236  black  children  under  5  and  279.786 
children  ages  6  thru  14  In  Chicago. 

Yet,  Dr.  Brown  said  there  Is  no  school  test- 
ing for  sickle  cell  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  Board  of  Health  has  no  plans  to  do  so. 

"If  we  get  it  in  time.  It  Is  effectively 
treated,"  said  Dr.  Julian  Berman.  head  of 
genetics  and  pediatrics  at  Cook  Coimty  Hos- 
pital. "It  is  not  as  much  an  Infant  killer,  but 
later  In  life,  it  malms.  It  deforms  and  affects 
thinking,  depending  upon  what  organ  is 
affected." 

Tuberculosis  is  a  killer  in  poor  areas.  Tet 
a  study  conducted  by  the  graduate  school  of 
nutrition  of  Cornell  University  shows  that 
tuberculin  testing  was  not  part  of  the  pre- 
natal care  given  at  Board  of  Health  prenatal 
cUnlcs  serving  pregnant  women  in  Wood- 
lawn. Kenwood,  Oakland  and  Robert  Taylor 
Homes. 

PAILUaa   TO   THKIVX 

Failure  to  thrive  is  a  term  used  by  doctors 
to  describe  the  health  condition  of  many  a 
poor  child. 

"It  is  caiised  by  a  variety  of  diseases — 
there  are  100  or  more  to  choose  from,"  said 
Dr.  Berman.  Among  them  are  rickets,  mal- 
nutrition and  Infections. 

"It  U  neglect  of  the  popuUtion,"  Dr.  Ber- 
man said.  "Think  of  the  worst  horror  movies 
you  have  ever  seen.  And  we  see  that  here." 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  23,  1071) 

Find  Unlicensed  Doctobs 

(By  Patricia  Krlzmis  and  Angela  Parker) 

An  unlicensed  practitioner.  Is  posing  as  a 
legitimate  medical  doctor  on  the  West  Side. 

Le  Roy  S.  Matthews,  who  practices  medi- 
cine at  2400  W.  Madison  St.,  admitted  to 
The  Tribune  he  is  not  a  licensed  doctor.  He 
said  he  was  licensed  as  a  chiropractor  In 
another  state. 

A  Tribune  Investigation  has  found  that 
Matthews  even  sends  In  claims  to  Insurance 
companies  for  treating  patients. 

WOmj)    THXAT    OTTKING    PaEGITANCT 

Matthews,  who  first  told  one  reporter  he 
was  a  pediatrician,  told  another  reporter 
he  would  treat  her  during  her  pregnancy. 

He  leads  the  poor  who  come  to  him  to  be- 
lieve he  Is  a  medical  doctor.  The  door  to  his 
office  reads:  "Dr.  Le  Roy  S.  Matthews."  He 
treats  patients  In  a  three-room  paneled  of- 
fice on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Madison  Street 
Building. 

The  office  Is  equipped  with  medical  sup- 
plies and  utensils.  "There  is  an  examining 
room  with  stirrups  where  he  treats  women 
patients  and  a  large  cabinet  is  filled  with 
medicine  bottles.  Matthews  wears  a  white 
coat  worn  by  doctors.  On  bis  desk  are  stacks 
of  books  on  gynecology,  obstetrics  and  pe- 
diatrics. 
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NOT    BBCISTXaKD    WTTB    AMA 


The  American  Medical  Association  said 
Matthews  is  not  registered  with  it  and  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Registration  and  Ed- 
ucation said  he  Is  not  licensed  with  It. 

The  Tribune  obtained  documents  which 
show  that  Matthews  sent  in  claims  to  in- 
surance companies  for  treating  patients  as 
a  medical  doctor.  He  also  ordered  blood 
tests  and  pregnancy  tests. 

The  United  American  Insurance  Co..  Dal- 
las Is  one  of  the  companies  which  paid  a 
claim  sent  in  by  Matthews.  W.  L.  Mlstrot, 
assistant  vice  president  of  United  American, 
said  the  company's  investigation  shows  that 
Matthews  is  not  licensed.  Company  records 
show  that  one  of  its  clients  was  examined 
by  Matthews  last  March  Mlstrot  said.  The 
company  paid  the  claim,  Mlstrot  said,  but 
asked  Matthews  for  more  Information  which 
never  was  sent. 

BABaED    raOM    making    TESTS 

Edward  Price,  attorney  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education  said  a 
chiropractor  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  mak- 
ing blood  tests  or  taking  blood  from  patients 

As  part  of  the  Investigation,  we  subjected 
ourselves  as  patients  to  Illicit  treatment  ped- 
dlers and  to  licensed  physicians  who  have 
become  prostitutes  of  their  profession. 

After  visiting  Matthews  as  patients,  we 
asked  him : 

Q. — Are  you  a  licensed  doctor?  A. — Tes 
I  pause ) .  No,  I'm  not. 

"LICENSED    AS    CHIBOPBACTOB" 

Q. — ^Do  you  have  any  license  whatsoever 
that  allows  you  to  practice  medicine?  A. — I 
was  licensed  as  a  chiropractor,  but  not  In 
this  state,  in  another  state. 

Q. — What  sUte?  A.— I  don't  want  to  tell 
you. 

Q. — Do  you  treat  patients  here?  A. — Well, 
I  pause )  I  never  practiced. 

Q — What  did  you  never  practice?  A. — I 
belter  not  say  anything  else. 

BrrrsB  not  sat 

Q. — Why  do  you  have  an  examining  table 
with  stirrups  and  other  medical  equipment? 
A. — I  better  not  say  anything. 

Q. — Why  did  you  offer  to  treat  me  for 
pregnancy?  A. — I'm  not  talking. 

Q. — Are  you  aware  you  are  violating  the 
law.  A. — I  think  I  better  leave  this  Inter- 
view off. 

At  one  point.  Matthews  recognized  one 
reporter. 

VISIT    BT    BEPOBTEB 

"You  came  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  as  a 
patient,"  he  said.  "I  remember  you."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  visit  made  by  the  reporter  In 
which  she  told  Matthews  she  thought  she 
was  pregnant. 

"Get  in  there  and  take  off  your  slacks  so 
I  can  examine  you,"  he  had  told  her  pointing 
to  his  examining  rocm.  The  reporter  had 
told  him  she  would  rather  have  a  friend  with 
her  because  there  was  no  nurse  there.  He 
told  her  to  come  back  any  Thursday,  Friday 
or  Saturday  afternoon. 

Another  reporter  went  to  Matthews  for 
treatment  of  a  sore  throat.  He  listened  to 
her  lungs  with  a  stethoscope  and  sent  her  to 
a  neart>y  private  medical  clinic  after  telling 
her: 

"I'm  a  pediatrician.  I  see  patients  on  ap- 
pointments only." 

HOMAN    DIGNITT    LOST 

As  we  Visited  the  offices  of  various  physi- 
cians who  serve  the  poor,  we  felt  the  last 
ounces  of  human  dignity  being  drained  from 
us  as  it  Is  from  the  poor  every  day.  Here 
are  our  findings : 

1.  Many  physicians  practice  production 
line  diaf^csls.  spending  only  a  few  minutes 
with  each  patient.  They  offer  no  cursory  ex- 
amination and  give  very  little  explanation  to 
the  patient  as  to  what  is  wrong. 

2.  Many  don't  even  bother  to  gown  a  pa- 


tient or  to  provide  a  sheet  for  cover.  Many 
employ  men  who  masquerade  as  physicians 
and  give  shots  to  the  patients.  These  men 
wander  in  and  out  of  examining  rooms  with 
no  regard  fcr  the  patient's  dignity. 

3.  Many  of  the  offices  are  vermln-rtdden 
hovels  where  material  Is  tossed  on  the  floor. 
Often,  the  doctors  don't  even  wash  their 
hands  between  caring  for  patients. 

SENT  TO  SPBCinC  DBUGSTOBES 

4.  Many  refer  patients  to  specific  drug- 
stores to  fill  prescriptions.  Others  pull  pills 
out  of  sample  bottles  and  place  them  in  boxes 
which  are  given  to  the  patient. 

In  the  clinic  of  Dr.  Leslie  S.  Kaplan.  3527 
W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  a  reporter  presented  herself 
as  a  patient  with  a  sore  throat.  A  man,  who 
Identified  himself  as  Dr.  Kaplan,  conducted 
a  brief  examination,  checking  her  throat, 
heart  and  lungs.  No  gown  viras  provided. 

After  he  left  the  room,  a  man  who  identi- 
fied himself  as  Jim  wandered  In  and  told  the 
repcHter  he  was  going  to  give  her  a  shot. 

OBJECTS   TO   SHOT 

When  she  objected  to  the  shot  because  he 
refused  to  tell  her  what  it  was,  he  told  her, 
"I'm  a  doctor." 

She  began  to  complain.  He  then  told  her. 
"I'm  a  male  nurse." 

Later  when  the  doctor  returned,  he  ex- 
plained : 

"He  Is  a  medical  technician,  I  prefer  to  have 
men  here  for  a  number  of  reasons." 

But  the  medical  swindlers  who  prey  on  the 
city's  poor  do  more  than  drain  dignity.  Often, 
their  lack  of  concern  causes  death. 

BEB    DAtrCHTEB    DIES 

A  mother,  who  wlU  be  identified  only  as 
Gloria,  Is  a  bitter  woman.  Her  daughter, 
Stephanie,  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  2  years, 
28  days.  Gloria,  a  recipient  of  public  aid,  took 
her  child  to  private  physicians.  The  last  one 
has  an  office  at  4809  W.  Madison  St. 

This  is  Gloria's  story : 

"I  kept  taking  Stephanie  to  Dr.  F.  and  told 
him  she  was  sluggish,  not  active  like  she 
always  was.  He  told  me  she  had  a  stomach 
virus  and  gave  her  a  penicillin  shot.  He  told 
me  to  bring  her  back  If  she  wasn't  better." 

Stephanie's  condition  became  worse  and 
within  two  weeks,  Gloria  took  her  to  the 
doctor  four  different  times. 

LOSING     WEIGHT,     PAINTS 

"I  kept  telling  him  she  was  losing  weight. 
She  even  fainted  once  when  she  was  walking 
into  the  kitchen.  He  said  she  had  a  lack  of 
vitamins  and  he  gave  me  vitamins  for  her.  I 
told  him  she  was  vomiting  a  lot,  and  she 
would  wake  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
crying  because  her  stomach  hurt." 

Gloria  also  Informed  the  doctor  of  other 
symptoms,  but  he  Insisted  the  child  suffered 
from  a  stomach  virus. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  I  got  Stephanie  up  at 
7:30.  like  I  always  did,  and  gave  her  a  bath. 
She  wanted  some  grapefruit  Juice.  I  went 
to  get  It,  and  my  son  ran  into  the  kitchen 
screaming  that  something  was  wrong." 

When  Gloria  reached  her  daughter,  the 
child  was  sitting,  staring.  Her  mother  could 
get  no  response. 

BUSHED   TO    HOSPITAL 

"We  wrapped  her  In  a  blanket  and  rushed 
her  to  Loretto  Hospital — the  '•mergepcy  room. 
She  was  shaking  so  much.  Then  she  passed 
out.  A  doctor — Dr.  Paul  Dunn — examined  her. 
He  said  she  was  very  sick.  He  said  it  might 
be  lead  poisoning  or  a  brain  tumor.  Then  they 
tested  her." 

LKAD    POISONING    CAt78X 

The  doctors  determined  the  child  suffered 
from   lead   poisoning. 

"They  worked  so  hard — those  doctors — they 
really  tried  to  save  my  little  girl.  But  rhe  died, 
11  hours  later,"  Gloria  said. 

The  official  death  certificate  lists  acute  and 
chronic  lead  poisoning  as  a  cause  <A  death. 


The  pediatricians  contacted  about  the  case 
said  the  symptoms  demanded  a  test  for  lead 
poisoning,  the  private  physician  never  both- 
ered to  administer  the  simple  test  that  de- 
tects the  child  klUer. 

CAN    BE   ELIMXNATKO 

"The  medical  prostitutes  would  not  be  there 
If  government  did  something."  said  Pierre  de 
Vise,  director  of  the  Chicago  Regional  Hos- 
pital Study.  De  Vise  has  investigated  the 
care  given  by  many  physicians  to  the  poor. 

"As  In  most  poverty  programs.  It  Is  the 
providers  that  make  the  money,"  he  said. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  24. 1971  ] 
HEALTH     Cabe     poa     BLACKS:     Some     St7G- 

GESnONB    ON    How    TO    ImPBOVE    IT 

(By  Patricia  Krlamls  and  Angela  Parker) 

The  cost  of  Chicago's  health  care  crisis 
must  be  measured  in  the  lives  of  its  victims. 
And  that  price  Is  great. 

Last  year,  1.089  black  infants  paid  with 
their  lives,  condemning  Chicago  with  one  of 
the  highest  black  Infant  mortality  rates  In 
the  nation. 

Chicago's  total  infant  mortality  rate  In 
1970  was  27.7  deaths  for  every  1,000  births. 
However,  broken  down  by  race,  34.8  black 
babies  died  for  every  1,000  born,  compared 
with  the  white  infant  mortality  rate  of  213 
deaths  for  every  1,000  births. 

But  others  who  survive  Infancy  also  pay — 
the  children  who  are  both  poor  and  black. 
They  are  forced  to  live  In  poverty  and  dis- 
ease which  take  their  toll  slowly  In  pain,  de- 
formation and  retardation. 

DUAL    ST8TKM    BLAMES 

Many  medical  experts  blame  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  health  care,  with  one  system  for 
the  poor  and  another  for  those  who  can  pay. 

"Because  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  urban, 
rural  and  inner  city  persons,  and  the  young 
and  the  old  cannot  receive  equally  adequate 
care,  we  have  a  health  crisis,"  said  Dr.  James 
Haughton,  director  of  Cook  County  Hospital. 
"The  number  of  doctors  and  facilities  do  not 
coincide  with  the  location  and  type  of  need 
for  patient  care." 

"We  cannot  survive  our  medical  problems," 
said  Dr.  Andrew  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Cook  County  Physicians  Association,  "if  we 
continue  this  dual  health  care  program.  Our 
health  program  Is  an  extension  of  the  old 
royalty  system.  Anything  we  initiate  in 
health  care  that  is  good  for  the  rich  should 
be  good  for  the  poor." 

Involved  in  the  dual  health  care  system, 
doctors  say,  are  the  shortage  of  qualified 
physicians  serving  poor  areas,  the  lack  of 
available  care,  the  failure  of  existing  facilities 
and  the  red  tape  which  envelops  government- 
funded  programs.  Slow  payment  of  medical 
bills  and  piecemeal  regulations  also  have 
forced  many  doctors  to  turn  their  backs  on 
welfare  patients. 

SOLO    PBACnCB    ASSAtLXD 

Dr.  Haughton  defines  the  health  crisis  as 
the  shortage  and  maldistribution  of  medical 
personnel. 

"Their  persistence  In  the  use  of  the  pri- 
vate solo  practice,  where  a  fee  Is  paid  each 
time  for  services,  forces  them  to  follow  the 
dollar  even  when  modern  technology  dic- 
tates that  some  other  practice  vrould  be  more 
sensible,"  he  said. 

Haughton  suggested  that  a  group  medical 
practice  in  which  each  doctor  receives  a  set 
salary  would  be  a  more  efficient  mmb  of  man- 
power. 

"As  a  nation,"  Haughton  said,  "we  have 
been  giving  money  to  medical  schools  for 
years  but  we  have  yat  to  tell  them  what  kinds 
of  doctors  to  train.  We  are  turning  out  super 
specialists,  but  we  need  good  docton  who  will 
serve  the  sick,  the  old  and  the  poor.  Most  of 
the  young  doctors  coming  out  of  medical 
schools  are  trained  to  cure  special  things,  but 
people  are  dying  of  common  Ulneeses." 
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WAMTS  FKDOAI.  OUCCTIOM 


TD  comtMt  the  problem,  Haugbton  sug- 
gested that  the  federml  gorenunent  and  other 
■genclea  which  give  grants  for  student*  to 
continue  medical  school  should  require  that 
they  practice  the  kind  of  medicine  which  is 
most  needed  at  the  time. 

"Right  now,  we  need  physicians  In  the  in- 
ner city,"  Haughton  said,  "physicians  to  treat 
common,  ereryday  ailments  like  the  common 
cold." 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  health  care  crisis. 
Cook  County  Hospital  is  beginning  a  program 
for  Interns  and  residents.  Each  will  have  40 
families,  said  Dr.  Julian  Berman.  attending 
physician  In  pediatrics,  head  of  genetics  and 
director  of  medical  education. 

"The  intcm  or  resident  will  follow  the  40 
families  for  three  years  and  wUl  provide  en- 
tire family  care." 

MOaX  FACnJTIKS  NKH>H> 

Dr.  Berman  believes  there  are  not  enough 
health  care  facilities  avaUable  to  the  poor  In 
Chicago. 

"But  even  If  there  were."  he  said,  "where 
would  you  get  doctors  to  staff  them?  You'd 
have  to  pay  good  money  to  get  good  doctors.' 

County  Hospital,  be  said,  is  attempting  to 
change  its  Image.  Often  the  poor  fear  County 
Hospital,  he  believes,  because  they  have  no 
other  choice  In  hoepltals. 

Dr.  Berman  believes  education  Is  a  major 
solution  for  health  crisis.  County  Hospital, 
he  said,  has  begun  a  program  where  young 
motheiv  attend  classes  to  leam  how  to  care 
(or  their  babies.  The  progrmm  U  In  effect  In 
the  hospital's  premature  baby  section. 

MOBILX  PLAN  BKCTTN 

The  Cook  County  Physicians  Association  Lb 
beginning  a  new  program  called  the  Metro- 
poUtan  Chicago  IdobUe  Health  Project  to 
offer  preventive  care  to  the  poor  In  the  Ken- 
wood-Oakland conmiunlty.  Two  mobUe  units 
will  travel  thru  the  community  offering  com- 
prehensive medical  care  to  the  poor,  said  Or. 
Thomas. 

"Every  Individual  In  the  area  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  immunized  and  will  be 
tested  for  various  diseases,"  he  said. 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Mann  (D., 
Chicago)  to  take  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering health  programs  (or  the  poor 
away  from  the  Illinois  Deftartment  of  Public 
Aid  and  to  permit  the  state  to  buy  compre- 
hensive health  coverage  (or  them  thru  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  will  come  up  for 
vote  this  week  before  the  state  legislature. 

DOCTOBS  AU  KBLOCTAlfT 

Delayed  payment  from  the  welfare  depart- 
ment, because  of  heavy  caseloads,  makes 
many  doctors  reluctant  to  treat  public  aid 
patients,  Mann  said.  Most  of  the  poor  end  up 
In  emergency  rooms. 

"Under  prepaid  care,  we  will  tighten  up 
eligibility."  Mann  said.  "Once  the  person  has 
an  Insurance  company  card,  the  medical  ven- 
dor won't  have  to  worry  about  not  getting 
paid." 

Mann  believes  that  the  prepaid  plan  wUl 
stimulate  physicians  to  practice  In  the  inner 
city. 

"They  will  know  their  services  will  be  fl- 
n&nclally  rewarded,"  he  said.  "The  quality  of 
care  will  Improve  by  doing  away  with  the 
green  card  (the  medical  card  provided  by  the 
welfare  department]  and  substituting  Insur- 
ance cards  Tor  It." 

WOXTLB    NOT   OSANT    ACCXSS 

Dr.  Haughton,  however,  believes  that  the 
Mann  bill  la  not  a  complete  answer.  It  would 
Insure  that  the  doctor  would  be  paid,  he  said, 
but  It  oilers  no  aaauranoe  that  the  patient 
would  have  any  more  aoeeaa  to  doctors  than 
he  doaa  now. 

"We  seMB  to  assume  that  by  making  money 
available  to  pay  for  medical  care,  we  \ilU- 
mately  wlU  make  medical  care  aoceaslble  to 
the  poor,"  Haugbton  said.  "That  |tbe  blU] 
will  not  guanatae  that.  The  doctors  make 


the  care  available  to  the  poor.  They  should 
have  learned  this  from  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care programs." 

Dr.  Thwnas  said  the  Cook  County  Physi- 
cians Association  supports  the  Mann  bill  as 
one  means  of  Bering  adequate  medleal  care 
to  the  poor. 

CAij,s  moicAn)  inaobqctatx 

However,  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Haughton  on 
the  Inadequacy  of  Medicaid,  which  be  de- 
scribed as  "hastUy  contrived  and  terribly  In- 
adequate with  BO  many  red  tape  restrictions." 

Gov.  Ogllvle.  who  has  described  the  health 
care  system  In  Illinois  as  'inefficient  and 
fragmented."  has  called  for  state  aid  to  de- 
velop health  maintenance  organisations  as  a 
means  of  offering  a  high  level  of  care  for  a 
reasonable   cost. 

The  organisations  would  be  operated  by  a 
group  of  doctors  who,  for  a  fixed  fee,  would 
provide  all  necessary  health  care  services 
from  examinations  to  hoepitallaatlon. 

Ogllvle  also  has  suggested  setting  up  com- 
prehensive health  planning  on  state  and  re- 
gional levels.  The  Illinois  State  Medical  So- 
ciety has  authorized  the  creation  oT  a  non- 
profit physicians'  organization  to  reach  the 
same  end — better  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

aXASONABLX    rXXS    SODOBT 

The  new  organization,  oaUed  the  nilnoU 
Foundation  (or  Medical  Care,  will  attempt  to 
set  reasonable  (ee  schedule  for  Its  member 
physicians  It  also  will  work  with  private  in- 
surance agencies  and  federal  agencies  to  es- 
tablish comprehensive  health  coverage  pro- 
grams. 

To  offer  comprehensive  care  to  the  poor,  a 
few  private  multispeclalty  groups  are  spring- 
ing up  In  the  city's  poverty  are«ts. 

One  such  group  is  Comprehensive  Medical 
Associates  In  It,  the  general  practitioner  la 
surrounded  by  a  complement  of  speclalL.<its  In 
every  area  of  medicine,  said  Dr.  Robert  Blum- 
stein,  an  obstetrician  and  one  of  the  (ounders 
o(  the  group. 

""The  services  of  such  a  group  must  be 
available  24  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  and 
no  patient  can  be  excluded  for  any  reason." 
Blumsteln  said.  "'The  patient  must  exercise 
free  choice  in  choosing  the  group  and  the 
physician  must  have  available  a  first  rate 
hospital." 

TWO  CLONICS  OBOAmZXD 

The  multi-specialty  group  has  organized 
two  clinics,  one  on  the  city's  West  Side  and 
another  on  the  Near  North  Side. 

Medical  experts  also  see  the  health  care 
crisis  as  more  than  a  medical  problem. 

The  mortality  rate  among  Chicago's  black 
children  will  not  decrease,  said  Dr.  Haugh- 
ton. "as  long  as  children  in  the  ghetto  live 
In  ho\islng  where  they  are  exposed  to  lead 
poisoning,  bitten  by  rats  and  where  their 
parents  can't  afford  to  feed  them  or  see  that 
they  get  the  proper  nutrition  and  clothing. 

"As  long  as  these  social  problems  exist, 
even  if  we  have  the  best  health  services  in 
the  world,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  children 
from  dying." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  SINATRA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  30,  the  Senate  paid 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  famous,  and 
talented,  native  sons  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  Prank  Sinatra. 

Although  I  was  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  and  was  unable  to  de- 
liver my  remarks  personally.  I  want 
to  take  this  time  now  to  Join  Senators 
in  honoring  this  truly  remarkable  enter- 
tainer. 

Throughout  his  career.  Prank  Sinatra 
touched  the  hearts  of  mnHf>n«  of  people 
as  few  men  ever  do. 

His  songs  brought  a  glow  to  the  eyes 


of  young  lovers;  a  warmth  to  the  memo- 
ries of  those  not  so  young,  and  a  real 
affection  for  life  to  all  of  us. 

And  he  did  it  his  way.  But  the  Sinatra 
way  was  not  limited  to  a  voice  heard  on 
a  record  player  or  a  face  seen  on  a  movie 
screen. 

His  way  extended  Into  the  lives  of  the 
countless  people  he  helped  with  his 
boundless  generosity. 

He  gave  freely  of  his  time,  talent,  and 
money. 

He  did  it  without  hesitation  whether  it 
WELs  playing  a  charity  benefit  or  extend- 
ing a  helping  band  to  a  friend  in  need. 

And  for  that  he  earned  the  gratitude 
of  a  legion  of  people,  the  mighty  smd  the 
average. 

Now  he  has  decided  to  retire.  We  will 
miss  his  talents. 

I  might  perhaps  sum  up  the  feeling  of 
his  army  of  admirers  with  one  sentence. 

How  about  an  encore? 


SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  before  me  have 
testified  very  eloquently  to  the  distin- 
guished record  Tom  Dodd  compiled  in 
the  Senate.  I  will  not  recite  these  accom- 
plishments again  except  to  say  that  his 
record  of  public  service  will  serve  as  a 
lasting  testimony  to  his  courage,  his 
patriotism,  and  the  Intelligence  and  for- 
titude to  champion  the  diCQcuIt  and  con- 
troversial causes  which  became  a  hall- 
mark of  Tom  Dodd's  career. 

Passing  time  will  not  diminish  nor  will 
the  adverse  circumstances  resulting  in 
his  censure  by  his  colleagues  overshadow 
the  demonstrable  fact  that  Tom  Dodd 
was  an  American  patriot  of  the  first  or- 
der who  loved  his  country  above  all  else 
and  spent  his  life  protecting  its  security 
and  making  of  it  a  better  place  to  live. 

No  man  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
body  possessed  a  more  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  individual  and  national  freedom.  His 
effective  and  unyielding  war  against  the 
forces  of  Communism,  his  relentless  war 
against  organized  crime,  driig  addiction, 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  on  behalf  of 
effective  gxm  control,  bear  out  how  effec- 
tive a  Senator  Tom  Dodd  was. 

As  a  friend  and  as  a  fellow  human  be- 
ing, I  best  remember  Tom  Dodd  as  a  loyal 
and  compassionate  man,  sensitive  and 
kind,  with  a  determined  faith  in  the  es- 
sential goodness  of  his  fellow  man. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  very  close  to  the 
most  trying  period  of  his  life.  Tlirough- 
out  his  courageous  efforts  to  defend  his 
innocence  of  the  charges  which  resulted 
in  his  censure  by  his  fellow  Senators, 
Tom  Dodd  showed  remarkable  compo- 
sure and  character. 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  I 
have  had  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter  and  to  see  It  with  the  advantage 
of  detached  perspective.  What  was  in- 
volved was  the  fact  that  this  man  of 
modest  means  went  into  debt  by  ap- 
proximately $150,000  during  the  course 
of  two  campaigns  for  a  seat  in  the 
Ufi.  Senate.  He  incurred  very  heavy 
personal  debts  which  he  and  his  wife 
sought  to  carry  and  keep  current. 
The  debt  structure  was  Initially  polltl- 
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cally  oriented,  but,  as  the  couple  bor- 
rowed from  Peter  to  pay  Paul  down 
through  the  years,  what  started  out  as  a 
clearly  political  debt  structure  came  to 
look  more  and  more  like  a  debt  structure 
of  private  expenses.  When,  after  many 
years,  Tom  Dodd  undertook  to  retire  his 
debts,  the  only  way  he  could  do  it  was 
by  means  of  political  fund-raising  activ- 
ities in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  personal 
credit  had  become  so  deeply  Indentured 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  political  activities. 

The  Senator,  in  mv  Judgment,  had 
every  right  to  retire  this  debt  structure 
out  of  money  donated  for  political  pur- 
poses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  would  have  permitted 
any  of  the  Senator's  creditors  to  attach 
and  collect  any  political  funds  within  the 
control  of  the  Senator  in  order  to  obtain 
payment  of  his  honest  debt.  Therefore, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  reason 
why  any  man  should  be  censured  for 
paying  debts  honestly  owed  with  money 
over  which  he  had  exclusive  control,  par- 
ticularly if  he  was  doing  that  which  a 
court  of  law  would  require  him  to  do  any- 
way. For  these  reasons,  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  me  that  a  man  was 
censured  for  doing  what  the  law  would 
require  him  to  do. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
subsequently  psissed  a  Code  of  Ethics 
which  prevents  a  person  from  using  po- 
litical funds  to  pay  personal  expenses. 
Had  such  a  rule  been  in  effect  before  the 
matter  arose,  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough  for  the  Senator  to  have  segre- 
gated his  political  debts  and  kept  them 
apart  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  would 
have  been  clear  to  anyone  that  the  debts 
which  he  paid  with  political  funds  were 
debts  which  were  political  debts  from  the 
start. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  had  I  and  others 
who  defended  Tom  Dodd  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  been  involved  in  his  defense 
from  the  beginning,  we  would  have  pre- 
vailed. We  would  have  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  the  case  which  was 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and, 
had  we  done  so.  I  hardly  think  that  we 
would  have  been  confronted  with  a  iman- 
imous  recommendation  of  censure  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct. 

As  one  who  has  made  some  mistakes 
in  his  life  and  prayed  for  forgiveness, 
I  say,  with  the  deepest  conviction 
within  me,  that  standing  beside  Tom 
Dodd  In  his  hour  of  trial  was  not  a  mis- 
take. If  my  Maker  should  some  day  call 
upon  me  to  list  the  good  things  I  think 
I  have  done  In  life  in  order  that  they  may 
be  weighed  on  a  scale  against  the  mis- 
takes which  I  know  I  have  made,  I  would 
most  assuredly  place  my  defense  of  Tom 
Dodd  among  the  best  things  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  done  in  life.  It  cost  me  dearly 
at  the  time  in  prestige  and  influence  but 
if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  the  only 
things  about  it  that  I  would  do  differently 
would  be  that  I  would  start  sooner  and 
work  harder! 

I  defended  Tom  Dodd  before  this  body 
because  I  believed,  and  still  hold  him  to 
be  innocent  of  any  misconduct  as  a  Sena- 
tor. The  more  serious  allegations  were 


ultimately  defeated  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  were  in  error.  He  should 
never  have  been  censured,  but  censured 
he  was,  and  when  the  decision  of  his  col- 
leagues was  rendered  against  him,  Tom 
Dodd  took  it  like  the  real  man  that  he 
was,  and,  his  head  bloody  but  unbowed, 
continued  to  represent  the  people  of  his 
State  with  dignity. 

If  grace  under  pressure,  and  courage 
in  adversity,  are  the  measures  of  a  man's 
character,  Tom  Dodd  (>assed  the  test. 

I  am  proud  to  be  known  as  a  friend 
of  Tom  Dodd.  His  passing  was  a  grievous 
loss  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  to  us 
all.  A  full  and  accurate  history  will  be 
kind  to  his  memory. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  REMARKS  TO 
MIDWESTERN  NEWSPAPER  EX- 
ECUTIVES IN  KANSAS  CITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
President  Nixon  went  to  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  to  SMldress  a  group  of  150  Midwest- 
em  newspaper  executives.  This  appear- 
ance was  a  part  of  a  continuing  effort  he 
is  making  to  inform  the  press  in  various 
regions  of  the  country  on  administra- 
tion programs  and  proposals.  The  Presi- 
dent's appearance  before  this  group,  rep- 
resenting newspapers  in  13  States,  was 
preceded  by  background  briefings  from  a 
number  of  key  administration  figures 
from  the  White  House  staff  and  the  Cabi- 
net. 

The  highlight  of  the  day's  events,  how- 
ever, was  the  President's  discussion  of 
virtually  the  full  range  of  foreign  and 
domestic  issues  confrantliig  our  Nation 
today. 

President  Nixon's  grasp  of  subject 
matter  sind  his  feeling  for  the  issues  were 
all  the  more  impressive  in  that  he  spoke 
for  some  40  minutes  entirely  without  the 
beneflt  of  a  prepared  text  or  notes  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  comments 
were  timely  and  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  transcript  which  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times  this  morning,  July  7, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objecton,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  Covxbs  Spxctrttii  or  Woaui,  IT.S. 
Problems 

Ladles  and  gentlemen;  From  reading  the 
agenda,  I  think  you  have  had  a  pretty  full 
plate  on  the  domestic  Issues.  I  gather  from 
looking  at  the  people  here  at  the  bead  table 
that  you  have  been  briefed. 

I  beard  the  answer  to  the  last  question  on 
the  economy.  I  understand  there  were  other 
questions  on  that,  and  on  the  health  pro- 
gram, also  on  our  environment,  on  our  rev- 
enue sharing,  reorganization  programs,  on 
our  crime  programs,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  dangerous  drugs,  and 
also  programs  that  may  be  in  related  fields 
that  Mr.  MacOregor  may  have  covered. 

I  think  perhaps  for  this  kind  of  meeting, 
what  I  could  best  do  is  to  put  all  of  these 
domestic  programs  Into  a  broader  context,  to 
Indicate  the  relationship  between  these  pro- 
grams and  the  problems  that  America  has 
In  the  world. 

S<»netlme8  that  seems  very,  very  hard  to 
do.  I  realize  that  It  Is  quite  the  i4>proach 
these  days  to  suggest  that  we  either  ought 
to  look  at  our  foreign  policy  and  put  that  as 


Priority  Number  1,  In  other  words,  the  se- 
curity of  America  must  come  first;  or  we 
must  put  our  priority  on  domestic  problems 
and  turn  away  from  the  problems  In  the 
world. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  we  must  do 
both.  It  would  not  be  any  good  to  have  clean 
air  and  water  if  we  were  not  around  to  enjoy 
It.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  are  not 
going  to  play  an  effective  role  in  the  wM'Id 
unless  we  have  a  healthy  environment,  eco- 
nomically and  every  other  way. 

UTOBM    PBOCBAM 

For  a  few  moments,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  world  position  we  fiikd  ours^ves  in 
today,  and  indicate  why  I  believe  these  do- 
mestic programs,  a  program  of  reform  which 
goes  far  beyond  any  program  of  reform 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  American 
people  in  over  40  years;  why  that  program 
Is  so  essential  at  this  particular  time;  why 
It  is  that  America  now  cannot  be  satisfied 
domestically,  we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels, 
why  we  have  to  make  a  critical  examination 
of  everything  we  are  doing  In  this  country 
to  see  whether  we  are  doing  It  with  the  z&ost 
efficiency  possible. 

Now.  in  terms  of  our  world  situation,  the 
tendency  is,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  five  to  six  years,  for  us  to  obscure  our 
vision  almost  totally  of  the  world  because 
of  Vietnam.  That  Is  understandable.  We  are 
always  concerned  about  the  war  In  which  we 
are  currently  involved.  That  was  true  at  the 
time  of  Korea.  It  Is  now  true  of  Vietnam. 

The  difficulty  is  that  as  we  obscure  our 
vision  with  Vietnam,  we  do  not  see  very 
significant  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  world  over  the  past  35  years,  the  period 
since  World  War  n,  and  changes  Uiat  have 
occurred  even  more  dramatically,  perhaps, 
over  the  past  5  to  10  years,  and  ones  that  may 
be  in  the  offing.  So  I  would  like  to  take  Viet- 
nam very  briefly. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  since  so  much 
has  been  written  and  said  in  recent  weeks 
about  how  we  got  in.  It  might  be  well  to 
reiterate  what  we  are  doing  to  get  out. 

On  Vietnam,  what  we  find  Is  that  300,000 
Americans  have  left  Vietnam  since  this  ad- 
ministration came  in.  A  di vision  a  month 
are  coming  home  each  month  at  this  time.  As 
far  as  casualties  are  concerned,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  th&t  the  casualties  in  the  month 
of  June  were  less  on  a  monthly  basis  than 
the  weekly  casualties  we  were  having  a  year 
ago.  When  we  came  into  office,  they  were  15 
times  as  great  per  month  or  week  or  day.  take 
the  mdex.  whatever  It  U.  One  is  too  many, 
but  that  does  indicate  the  winding  down  of 
the  war. 

As  far  as  the  ending  of  the  war  Is  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  American  involvement,  we 
find  that  we  are  proceeding  on  two  tracks. 
We  are  actively  pursuing  the  negotiating 
channel.  We  also,  regardless  of  what  happens 
on  the  negotiating  front,  are  pursuing  our 
program  of  Vletnamlzation  in  which  all 
Americans  will  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
consistent  with  two  objectives:  First,  of 
course,  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war; 
and  secondly,  in  a  way  that  will  contribute 
to  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace,  we  hope, 
in  Southeast  Asia  an<}  In  the  Pacific,  rather 
than  in  a  way  that  might  Increase  the  danger 
of  another  war. 

HOPE  OK  vnrrNAM 
I  wUl  simply  conclude  this  section  by  say- 
ing this:  Vietnam  is  an  Issue  which,  of  course. 
concerns  us.  It  Is  an  issue,  however,  to  which 
we  have  an  answer.  The  American  involve- 
ment Is  being  ended.  It  will  be  ended  cer- 
tainly. The  question  is  only  a  matter  o(  time 
and  only  a  matter  of  how.  So  consequently. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  group  erf  editors, 
opinion  makers  like  yourselves,  should,  and  I 
think  will,  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  look 
ttvjooA  Vietnam. 
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For  ez*mpl«,  a  yMur  from  now,  wtwt  la  tb» 
world  going  to  look  Uk«  aa  Vletxuun  dootm 
from  our  vlalon,  or  at  leact  reewlaa  froxn  It, 
aztd  wbat  wlU  America's  role  in  tbe  world  be 
at  that  time? 

As  I  came  into  the  room,  I  noticed  IfUrtln 
Bayden.  I  shook  hands  with  Mm  i  p«rbapa 
can  put  my  remarks  on  the  world  scene  In 
context  by  pointing  out  that  be  first  came  to 
see  me  when  I  was  a  freshman  Caogreasman. 
It  was  34  years  ago.  I  was  thtn^tt^g  how  much 
had  happened  In  those  34  years.  Uany  of 
you,  a  few  of  you.  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber what  America  was  34  years  ago. 

We  were  Number  l  In  the  woild  mllltaniy, 
with  no  one  who  even  challenged  ua  hwta^wff 
we  had  a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons.  We 
also  at  that  point  were  Number  1  economic- 
ally by  all  odds.  In  fact,  the  United  States  of 
America  was  producing  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  world's  goods. 

That  was  Jiut  36  years  ago.  Now,  36  years 
having  passed,  let's  look  at  the  slttiaUan  to- 
day and  what  It  may  be  five  years  from  now 
or  ten  years  from  now.  I  wUl  not  try  to 
limit  myself  to  five  or  ten  years  except  to  say 
that  In  the  next  decade  we  are  going  to  aee 
changes  that  may  be  even  greater  than  what 
have  occurred  In  the  last  36  years,  and  very 
great  ones  have  occurred  In  that  respect. 

NKW  FACTOaS 

First,  Instead  of  Just  America  being  Num- 
ber 1  In  the  world  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, the  pre-eminent  world  power,  and  In- 
stead of  there  being  jiut  two  superpowers, 
when  we  think  in  economic  terms  and  eco- 
nomic potentlaUtles,  there  are  Ats  great 
power  centers  In  the  world  today.  Let's  look 
at  them  very  briefly. 

There  Is.  of  course,  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  la.  second.  Western  Burope, 
Western  Surope  with  Britain  In  the  Common 
Market.  That  means  300  mllUon  of  the  moat 
advanced  people  In  the  world,  with  all  the 
producUvlty  and  all  the  capacity  that  those 
people  wUl  have  and,  of  course,  with  the  clout 
that  they  will  have  when  they  act  together, 
as  they  certainly  will.  That  la  a  new  factor  In 
tbe  world  scene  that  will  come,  and  come 
very  soon,  as  we  all  know. 

Then  In  the  Pacific,  looking  also  at  free 
world  countries,  we  have  a  resurgent  Japan. 
I  met  with  steel  leaders  of  industry  and 
unions  this  morning.  I  pointed  out  what 
happened  to  J^;>an  in  terms  ot  their  business. 
Twenty  years  ago  Japan  produced  6  million 
tons  of  steel:  this  year  100  million;  two  years 
from  now  Japan  wlU  produce  more  steel  than 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  Is  what  has  happened.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Japan,  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  our  two  major  enemies  In  World 
War  11,  partly  as  a  result  of  our  help  In 
getting  tbem  on  their  feet,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  their  own  energy  and  ability. 

rown  GXMTxas  Kicxias 
Now  we  have  three  power  centers — the 
United  States.  Western  Burope  and  Japan, 
noting  that  both  Western  Burope  and  Japan 
are  very  potent  competitors  of  tbe  United 
States:  friends,  yes:  allies,  yes;  but  compet- 
ing and  competing  very  hard  with  us 
throughout  the  world  for  economic  leader- 
ship. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  other  two  superpowers, 
economic  superpowers  I  will  say  for  tbe  mo- 
ment. Tbe  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  first  comes 
to  mind.  Looking  at  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
entering  a  period  which  only  time  wUl  tell 
may  be  successful  In  terms  of  creating  a  very 
new  relationship  or  a  very  different  relation- 
ship than  we  have  had  previously. 

I  referred  to  the  need  for  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation rather  than  confrontation  when  I 
made  my  Inaugural  speech.  We  have  been 
negotiating.  We  have  made  some  prograas  In 
the  negotiations.  Tbe  Important  thing  la,  we 
are  negotiating  rather  than  confronting  in 
many  areas  of  the  world,  where  confrontation 
oould  lead  to  explosion.  Whether  it  U  on  Un- 


Itatlon  of  nuclear  arms,  the  Issue  of  Burope. 
or  negotiations  on  the  Mideast,  the  negotia- 
tions are  going  on. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Uiese  negotiations 
are  going  to  lead  to  Instant  peace  and  In- 
stant relatlonahlpe  with  the  Soviet  Union 
such  as  we  preeently  have  with  our  friends 
In  Asia  who  may  be  allied  with  us.  or  who 
may  have  systems  of  government  that  are 
more  cloeely  aligned  to  ours.  What  we  have 
to  recognise  U  that  even  as  we  limit  arms.  If 
we  do  reach  an  agreement  In  that  field,  and 
even  If  we  find  ways  to  avoid  confrontation 
In  other  areas,  and  perhaps  wost  out  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  for  mutiial  force  reductions 
In  Burope,  and  the  problem  at  Berlin  and  all 
the  others  that  come  to  mind,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue 
to  be  a  very  potent,  powerful,  aggressive  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  of  America.  And. 
Ironically — €Uk1  this  Is  also  true  of  Mainland 
China,  as  I  will  point  out  In  a  moment — as 
we  have  more  and  Toan  success  on  the  nego- 
tiation front,  as  for  example  the  Soviet 
Union,  like  the  United  States,  may  be  able 
If  we  have  a  limitation  In  nuclear  arms.  If 
we  are  able  to  tvim  our  eyes  more  toward 
our  economic  development  and  our  economic 
problems — It  simply  means  that  the  competi- 
tion changes  and  becomes  much  more  chal- 
lenging in  the  economic  area  than  It  has  been 
previously. 

So  what  we  find.  In  other  words.  Is  that 
the  success,  and  we  do  want  success,  of  a 
policy  of  negotiation  rather  than  confronta- 
tion will  lead  to  Infinitely  more  economic 
competition  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

ooMsnxxs  chuta 

Mainland  China  Is,  of  course,  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation.  First  In  terms  of  its  eco- 
nomic capacity  at  the  present  time,  a  pretty 
good  Indloatlon  d  where  it  is  that  J^>an, 
with  100  million  people,  produces  more  than 
Mainland  China  with  800  million  people. 
But  that  should  not  mislead  us,  and  It  gives 
us  and  should  give  none  of  the  potential 
competitors  In  the  world  markets.  Mainland 
China,  any  sense  of  satisfaction  that  it  will 
always  be  that  way,  because  when  we  see 
the  Chinese  aa  people — and  I  have  seen  them 
all  over  the  world,  and  some  of  you  have,  too, 
whether  in  Hong  Kong  or  Thailand  or  Sing- 
apore or  Bangkok,  any  of  tbe  great  cities, 
Manila,  where  Chinese  are  there — they  are 
creative,  they  are  productive,  they  are  one  of 
the  moat  capable  people  in  tbe  world,  and  800 
million  Chinese  are  going  to  be,  inevitably,  an 
enormously  economic  power,  with  all  means 
in  terms  of  what  they  could  be  in  other  areas 
if  they  move  in  that  direction. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  I  felt  that  it  was 
eeeentlal  that  this  Administration  take  tbe 
first  steps  toward  ending  the  Isolation  of 
Mainland  China  from  tbe  world  community. 
We  had  to  take  those  steps  because  tbe  So- 
viet Union  oould  not.  because  of  differences 
that  they  have  that  at  the  present  time 
Eeem  to  be  irreconcilable.  We  were  tbe  only 
other   power   that   could   take   those  steps. 

AM  OFXN  DOOa 

Let  me  be  very,  shall  I  say,  limited  In  what 
I  would  discuss  on  this  particular  Issue, 
because  we  should  not  consider  that  more 
has  happened  than  has  happened.  What  we 
have  done  Is  simply  open  the  door — open 
the  door  for  travel;  open  the  door  for  trade. 

Now  the  question  Is  whether  there  will 
be  other  doors  opened  on  their  part.  But  at 
least  the  doors  must  be  opened  and  tbe  goal 
of  U.8.  policy  must  be  In  the  long  term,  end- 
ing the  Isolation  of  M»ini^n«i  China,  and  a 
normaliaatlon  of  our  relations  with  Mainland 
China  because,  looking  down  the  road,  and 
let's  Just  look  ahead  16  to  30  years,  the 
United  States  oould  have  a  perfectly  effec- 
Uve  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
limitation  of  arms;  the  danger  of  any  con- 
frontation there  might  have  been  almost 
totally  removed. 

But  Mainland  China,  outside  the  world 


community,  completely  Isolated,  with  its 
leader  not  in  communication  with  world 
leaders,  would  be  a  danger  to  the  whole  world 
that  would  be  unacceptable,  unacceptable  to 
us  and  unacceptable  to  others,  as  well. 

So,  consequently,  this  step  must  be  taken 
now.  Others  must  be  taken,  very  precisely, 
very  deliberately,  as  there  is  reciprocation  on 
the  other  side. 

But  now  let's  see  how  this  all  fits  into  the 
economic  program  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  and  the  economic  challenge.  The  very 
success  of  our  policy  of  ending  the  isolation 
of  Mainland  China  will  mean  an  Immense 
eecalatlon  of  their  economic  challenge,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  others  in  the  world. 

I  again  oome  back  to  the  fundamental 
point:  800  million  Chinese,  open  to  the  world, 
with  all  tbe  communication  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  that  inevitably  will  occur  as 
a  resiilt  of  that  opening,  will  become  an 
economic  force  in  the  world  of  enormous 
potential. 

■CONOICC  SHIFTS 

So,  in  sum.  what  do  we  see?  What  we  see 
as  we  look  ahead,  6,  10,  and  perhaps  16  years, 
we  see  five  great  economic  superpowers:  The 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Malniand  China,  and,  of  course, 
Japan. 

Now,  I  do  not  suggest,  in  mentioning  these 
five,  that  Latin  America  is  not  important, 
that  Africa  is  not  important,  that  South  Asia 
Is  not  Important.  All  nations  are  important 
and  all  peoples  in  underdeveloped  or  leas  de- 
veloped countries  will  play  their  role.  But 
theae  are  the  five  that  will  determine  the 
economic  future,  and  becatise  economic  pow- 
er will  be  tbe  key  to  other  kinds  of  power, 
the  future  of  the  world  in  other  ways  in  the 
last  third  of  this  century. 

Now  let's  see  what  this  means  to  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  the  United  States,  aa 
compared  with  that  position  we  found  our- 
selves in  immediately  after  World  War  n. 
baa  a  challenge  such  as  we  did  not  even 
dream  of.  Then  we  were  talking  about  the 
dollar  gap;  then  we  were  talking  about  the 
necessity  of,  putting  it  In  terms  of  a  poker 
game,  that  the  United  States  had  all  the 
chips  and  we  had  to  spread  a  few  of  the  chips 
around  so  that  others  could  play. 

We  did  it.  tlOO  billion  for  Western  Burope 
to  rebuild  them,  and  bllllona  of  others  to 
other  countries,  and  it  was  the  correct  policy 
as  it  turned  out.  Now  as  we  see  the  world  in 
which  we  are  about  to  move,  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  In  the  position  of  com- 
plete pre-eminence  or  predominance.  That 
Is  not  a  b«ul  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
could  be  a  constructive  thing.  The  United 
States  is  still  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  richest  nation  in  tbe  world,  but 
now  we  face  a  situation  where  four  other  po- 
tential economic  powers  have  tbe  capacity, 
have  the  kind  of  people — if  not  the  kind  of 
government,  at  least  the  kind  of  people — 
who  can  challenge  us  on  every  front. 

That  brings  us  back  home,  and  It  brings 
us  back  home  for  a  hard  look  at  what  America 
needs  to  do  If  we  are  going  to  run  this  race 
economically  and  run  it  effectively  and  main- 
tain the  poaitlon  of  world  leadership,  a  posi- 
tion that  can  only  be  maintained  if  the 
United  States  retains  Its  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  economic  field. 

AMKUCA'S   nXDfl 

I  could  sum  up  briefly  this  way:  First  In 
personal  terms  we  need  a  healthy  people.  Mr. 
Richardson  baa,  of  course,  directed  his  com- 
ments to  the  need  for  programs  that  will 
make  us  a  more  healthy  people  in  a  very 
physical  sense.  We  need  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  Mr.  Ruckelahaus  has  directed  his 
remarks  to  programs  that  will  make  the  en- 
vironment in  this  country  more  healthy. 

We  also  need  a  healthy  economy,  and  Mr. 
Stein  has  been  talking  about  the  economy.  I 
think  It  Is  only  relevant  to  mention  that  in 
terms  of  the  economy  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion here  that  at  the  moment,  again,  obscure* 
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our  vision  because  of  temporary  problems 
which  will  change  once  the  problems  move 
along.  For  example,  when  we  consider  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  It  must  be  noted 
that  If  the  1,300,000  who  have  been  let  out 
of  defense  plants  and  out  of  the  Armed 
Forces  since  this  Administration  came  in 
were  still  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  Vietnam 
and  defense  plants,  unemployment  would 
be  leas  than  five  per  cent  today.  But  the 
cost  would  be  too  high.  What  we  want  is  high 
employment,  full  employment  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  get  full  employment,  but  with- 
out the  cost  of  war.  We  can  have  It.  That  Is 
what  our  policy  Is  directed  to  achieve. 

ACT    ON    INFLATION 

When  we  speak  of  a  healthy  economy,  we 
are  also  speaking,  as  Mr.  Stein  mentioned,  I 
heard  his  answer  to  the  last  question,  of  an 
economy  in  which  the  fires  of  inflation  have 
been  cooled.  We  are  moving  on  that.  We 
have  made  some  progress — not  enough,  but 
we  have  made  some. 

At  this  particular  point.  It  Is  essential 
that  whether  it  is  In  having  to  make  the 
hard  decision  to  veto  a  public  works  bill 
which  would  not  speak  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment  now,  but  would  enormously 
escalate  tbe  problem  of  inflation  a  year  or 
two  or  three  or  four  years  from  now,  or 
whether  it  is  In  speaking  to  the  leaders  of 
labor  and  management  and  calling  upon 
them  to  be  responsive  and  responsible  in 
their  wage-price  decisions  In  seeing  that  they 
are  not  inflationary,  the  United  States,  of 
course.  If  It  Is  going  to  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, must  move  In  those  particular  areas,  as 
well  as  In  others. 

Also,  when  we  speak  In  terms  of  our  health, 
we  must  spteak  In  terms  of  how  we  accom- 
plish some  of  these  goals.  Let  me  now  speak 
quite  directly  about  a  problem  that  I  know 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  editorials,  edi- 
torials of  newspapers,  and,  of  course,  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  to  the  extent  that  you  are 
permitted  to  do  so. 

First,  it  has  become  rather  common  prac- 
tice to  berate  the  American  system.  Now, 
without  being  a  bit  Jingoistic,  and  being 
totally  objective,  let's  examine  this  system 
of  ours,  examine  it  In  terms  of  the  problems 
that  I  have  Just  mentioned.  Health:  It  would 
be  very  easy  at  the  time  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  prob.ems  of  the  distribution  of  health 
care  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water  and  to  fall  to  recognize  that  at  the 
present  time  while  we  have  enormous  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  dealt  with  of  distribut- 
ing health  care  fairly  so  that  everybody  who 
needs  medical  care  can  get  it,  we  must 
handle  that  problem  without  destroying 
what  we  also  enjoy,  the  best  medical  care 
in  the  world  In  terms  of  quality.  That  Is 
why  our  medical  program  and  our  health 
program  is  not  one  that  throws  out  the 
present  medical  care  system;  It  builds  on  It. 
It  reforms  It.  It  corrects  It. 

Let's  look  at  the  environment  for  a  mo- 
ment. Here  one  is  tempted,  as  he  goes  Into 
a  place  like  Los  Angeles,  and  I  will  be  there 
In  a  few  hours,  and  you  see  the  smog,  that 
yellow  ugly  smog-hanging  over  the  city  or 
when  you  go  down  the  Potomac  and  see  the 
flJth  In  that  river,  one  Is  tempted  to  say: 
Wouldn't  it  be  inxjat  if  we  didn't  have  au- 
tomobiles? Wouldn't  It  be  great  if  we  dldnx 
have  all  these  factories?  Wouldn't  It  be  great 
If  we  could  go  back  to  the  way  is  was  in  the 
beginning? 

The  answer  Is:  Not  at  all.  I  have  been  and 
you  have  been  to  countries  who  do  not  have 
the  problems  of  the  environment  created  by 
an  Industrial  society.  Those  countries  and 
those  peoples,  of  course,  would  very  much 
like  to  have  those  problems  if  that  was  the 
cost  of  raising  their  standard  of  living. 

BALANCKD  ATTACK 

That  Is  why  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  and  this 
Administration,    has   emphasized,    and    will 


continue  to  emphasize  an  attack  on  the 
problem  of  the  environment,  but  recognizing 
that  the  genius  that  created  the  industrial 
might  of  the  United  States,  that  created  the 
problems  in  the  environment,  can  be  put 
to  the  task  of  cleaning  it  up.  This  we  will 
do,  and  this  we  believe  we  can  accomplish, 
consistent  with  maintaining  our  system. 

In  terms  of  our  econnny,  when  we  talk 
about  how  we  can  change  it  and  how  we 
can  deal,  for  example,  with  problems  like 
the  wage-price  escalation,  it  of  course  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  that  many  at  this  time 
tend  to  throw  up  their  hands  and  conclude 
that  the  only  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  go 
to  wage  and  price  controls.  Some  nibble  at 
It  at  the  edges  and  say.  Well,  we  ought  to 
have  a  wage- price  board,  or  others  go  aU  the 
way  and  say.  Why  not  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? When  you  tcJk  to  management,  how- 
ever, they  want  wage  controls.  When  you 
talk  to  labor,  they  want  price  controls.  When 
you  talk  to  Government,  they  recognize,  as 
we  recognize  that  you  cannot  have  wage  con- 
trols without  price  controls  and  any  of  us, 
as  I  was — 1  was  In  the  OPA  for  a  few  months 
In  1942  before  I  went  In  the  service — you 
cannot  have  wage  and  price  controls  without 
rationing. 

It  would  help  us  on  the  unemployment 
problem.  I  just  checked  and  found  we  had 
47,000  m  the  OPA  In  World  War  n  enforc- 
ing all  the  regulations  in  wage  and  price 
controls  over  the  country.  It  was  not  work- 
ing because  It  will  not  and  cannot  in  peace 
time. 

WACB  CONTKOLSr 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  when  asked,  do  you  believe 
there  should  be  wage  and  price  controls,  they 
say  yes,  if  they  had  them  for  a  while,  they 
would  say  no  with  a  vengeance;  one,  because 
they  do  not  work  In  peacetime  in  controlling 
the  problem,  and  two,  because  the  cost  in 
terms  of  snuffing  out  and  d3mamism  and 
strength  of  the  American  economy  would  be 
a  cost  much  too  high  to  pay. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  system  we 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct 
the  problems  that  are  wrong  about  It,  but 
recognize  that  it  is  a  system  that  has  never- 
theless produced  today  more  Jobs,  higher 
wagea,  and  greater  opportunity  than  any 
system  In  the  world.  Before  lightly  changing 
It  or  reforming  It  In  a  way  that  changes  Its 
character,  let  us  also  have  this  in  mind. 

I  look,  for  example,  at  the  Soviet  Union 
and  those  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times,  as  I  have — my 
first  trip  in  1959.  and  my  last  In  1967 — have 
noted  the  significant  change  that  has  oc- 
curred there.  There  we  find  that  they  have 
moved  more  and  more  to  a  systems  of  re- 
wards rather  than  every  man  according  to 
his  ability,  and  receiving  according  to  his 
needs,  because  the  other  will  not  work. 

At  a  time  when  we  find  them  moving — and 
may  I  say  others  who  are  trying  the  total 
socialistic  approach — moving  our  way,  we 
oould  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to  move 
their  way. 

What  are  the  economic  miracles  In  the 
world  today?  Japan :  A  different  system  from 
ours  in  terms  of  goverrmient,  but  relying 
very,  very  heavily  on  private  enterprise  and 
private  Incentives.  Germany :  A  different  sys- 
tem from  ours  In  terms  of  government,  but 
again,  private  enterprise  oriented,  private 
incentives. 

Here  is  the  United  States  of  America.  At 
this  particular  time,  as  we  look  around  the 
world,  we  should  not  turn  away  from  what 
is  really  the  great  source  of  our  strength. 

C'UITING   excess 

Now.  I  have  mentioned  tbe  personal  health 
that  is  very  important,  the  health  at  our 
environment,  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
I  should  also  touch  upon  the  health  of  gov- 
ernment. Government  In  this  country  needs 
some  major  surgery.  It  la  too  fat.  It  has  in 


many  cases  too  many  useless  limbs;  some 
need  to  be  chopped  off.  Certainly  it  needs  to 
be  reduced  in  size.  Moat  of  all,  of  course. 
it  needs  an  infusion  of  leadership  and  re- 
sponslbiUty  at  local  and  State  levels  which 
Is  going  to  be  essential  if  you  are  going  to 
have  Improvement  of  government  In  this 
country. 

That  is  why  revenue  sharing  and  govern- 
ment reorganization  are  very  high  on  o\a 
agenda.  There  is  not  much  sex  appeal  in 
these  programs  unless  you  talk  to  mayors  or 
governors  or  county  officials  who  say,  please 
give  us  the  money  or  we  cannot  pay  our 
payrolls. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  enor- 
mously important  because  the  United  States 
cannot  go  Into  this  last  third  of  a  century 
with  competition,  when  we  are  gcdng  to  have 
to  be  at  our  best,  with  an  unhealthy  gov- 
ernment structure.  We  have  to  thin  It  down 
and  get  it  ready  for  the  race.  It  is  not  ready 
for  the  race.  That  Is  why  at  the  present  time 
we  are  strongly  advocating  these  changes. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  health  that  the 
nation  needs.  I  don't  want  to  sound  here 
like  a  moralist  or  a  preacher,  althoiigh  I  have 
great  respect  for  preachers  and  moralists. 
This  nation  needs  moral  health.  By  moral 
health,  I  use  the  term  in  a  very  broad  sense. 

Don  Rumsfeld,  I  know,  has  addressed  him- 
self to  the  problem  of  drugs  and  I  assume  of 
law  enforcement.  I  have  stated  categorically, 
and  I  state  It  again  here  today,  that  in  this 
administration,  tbe  era  of  i>efTnisslvenea6  in 
law  enforcement  has  oome  to  an  end.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  support  strong  laws, 
dealing  with  criminal  elements,  to  support 
law  enforcement  officials  up  and  down  this 
land,  and  continue  to  have  a  program  that 
will  reduce  the  rising  crime  and  eventually 
reverse  it. 

cancK  DOWN 

One  of  our  most  substantial  achievements 
has  been  that  in  cities  over  100,000.  that  in 
61  of  them  the  crime  rate  went  down  in  the 
last  quarter,  and  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
It  went  down  for  the  first  time  In  almost  30 
years.  This  kind  of  progress  is,  of  course,  sig- 
nificant, but  more  needs  to  be  made. 

Let  me  now  address  myself  to  the  narrow, 
but  in  a  sense,  decisive  Issue  of  drug  control. 
I  will  not  elaborate  on  what  Don  Rumsfeld 
said,  except  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  very 
effectively  with  the  problem  at  its  soxirce. 
Our  arrangement  with  the  govemment  of 
Turkey:  To  the  great  credit  of  the  Turkish 
prime  minister,  we  have  stoi^>ed  that  source 
to  a  great  extent,  and  it  will  be  totally 
stopped  by  next  year.  We  are  dealing  with 
It  In  law  enforoement  and  better  education. 

But  the  fundamental  problem  of  drugs  goes 
beyond  that.  You  can  stop  the  source  of  sup- 
ply in  one  country  and  if  there  is  enough  de- 
mand they  will  go  sotne  place  else.  You  can 
have  the  strongest  laws  possible,  and  If  there 
Is  enough  demand  and  use,  you  will  have  to 
add  more  officials. 

What  we  really  need  is  to  get  at  the  funda- 
mental cause  and  the  fundamental  cause  has 
to  do,  as  all  of  you  know,  with  baalcally  a 
problem  in  our  society.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  problem  is  no  longer  a  black  prob- 
lem, it  Is  no  longer  a  ghetto  problem.  It  never 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  was 
predominant.  It  has  moved  to  the  suburbs 
and  the  uppermiddle  class  and  upper  cdass. 
It  Is  particularly  a  problem  among  younger 
people.  It  is  not  Just  limited  to  veterans.  It 
goes  far  beyond  that.  All  these  things  we 
know. 

The  real  problem,  fundamentally,  gets 
down  to  why;  why  do  people  take  them? 
There  we  find  the  fundamental  challenge  of 
our  time,  a  challenge  that  opinion  leaders 
have  to  meet.  If  individuals  have  something 
to  live  for,  if  individuals  have  sofnething  to 
believe  in,  then  the  tendency  to  throw  up 
their  hands,  to  retreat,  to  give  up  on  life.  Is 
substanUaUy  reduced. 
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TUMM    TO    DBUGB 

But  aa  a  society  comes  to  the  polDt  where 
there  Is  negativism,  defe«Usm,  a  sense  of 
alienation.  It  Is  InevltAble  that  younger  peo- 
ple will  give  up.  They  will  turn  to  drugs,  to 
any  other  kind  of  activity  that  Is,  of  course, 
disruptive  of  a  society. 

I  address  myself  at  this  point  to  this  par- 
ticular question  for  a  reason  that  I  think 
Is  quite  relevant  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment that  I  made  on  July  3.  I  said  then  that 
the  United  States  was  entering  Its  blcenten- 
nljj  era,  because  five  years  from  July  4th  of 
this  year  we  wUl  celebrate  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  wonder  what  kind  of  a  ntalon  we  are 
going  to  be  then.  Well.  I  will  flatly  predict 
that  five  years  from  now  we  will  still  be  the 
rlcheet  nation  In  the  world.  If  we  want  to 
be — and  this  will  depend  upon  the  American 
people — and  need  to  be,  we  will  still  be  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world.  But  the  crit- 
ical question  Is  whether  the  United  States 
will  be  a  healthy  nation,  a  healthy  nation 
not  simply  with  a  healthy  government  and 
a  healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  a  healthy  physical  system  Inso- 
far as  we  personally  are  concerned,  but 
healthy  In  terms  of  Its  moral  strength. 

On  that,  there  Is  a  question.  That  question 
Is  raised  often  In  your  editorial  columns  that 
I  have  noted,  because  I  read  many  of  them. 
It  should  be  raised.  But  I  would  only  sug- 
gest that  part  of  the  reason  for  raising  It  Is 
that  again  we  tend  to  allow  the  problems 
of  the  moment  to  obscure  our  vision  of  the 
future.  We  tend  to  allow  our  faults — and 
we  have  many — to  obscure  the  many  vlrtures 
of  our  society. 

I  will  not  list  them.  Let  us  simply  say  that 
world  leadership — oh.  X  know  all  the  crit- 
icisms: the  United  States  can't  be  trusted 
with  power:  the  United  States  should  re- 
cede from  the  world  scene  and  take  care  of 
its  own  problems  and  leave  world  leadership 
to  somebody  else,  because  we  engage  In  Im- 
morality In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy Lefs  take  a  look. 

Foua  WAxa 

We  have  been  In  four  wars  In  this  century, 
and  four  times  young  Americans  have  gone 
abroad.  We  have  done  so  without  any  idea  of 
conquest  or  domination.  We  have  loat  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives  and  we  have  not 
Rotten  a  thing  out  of  any  of  It,  and  we  have 
helped  each  of  our  enemies,  after  each  of 
the  Wars,  get  on  his  feet  aoaln. 

We  made  our  mistakes.  We  make  them 
now.  for  example,  as  we  made  them  In  previ- 
ous wars.  Let  me  say  this:  Think  for  a  mom- 
ent. What  other  nation  In  the  world  would 
you  like  to  have  In  the  position  of  pre-emi- 
nent power?  What  other  nation  In  the  world 
that  has  what  It  takes  would  have  the  at- 
titude that  the  United  SUtea  has.  as  far  aa  Ita 
foreign  policy  Is  concerned? 

Here  Is  a  nation  that  did  not  seek  the  pre- 
eminent world  position.  It  came  to  us  be- 
cauM  of  what  had  happened  In  World  War  n. 
But  here  Is  a  nation  that  has  helped  its 
former  enemies,  that  Is  generous  now  to  those 
who  might  be  Its  opponents,  a  nation  that.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  one  that  the  world  Is  very 
fortunate.  In  a  way,  to  have  In  a  position  of 
world  leadership. 

DOICKSTIC   paoBLms 

In  terms  of  our  domestic  policies.  I  think 
we  can  truly  say  we  have  some  problems. 
They  are  quite  significant,  and  we  like  to  look 
at  those  problems:  not  only  look  at  them, 
but  we  must  work  on  them,  and  constantly 
see  that  America  U  revlUllaed  and  reln- 
vlgorated. 

But  as  we  look  at  those  problems,  the 
enormous  strengths  of  this  country  can  only 
be  appreciated  once  you  have  seen  other 
coxintrlee,  great  as  they  are  and  as  much  as 
they  have  to  offer,  and  come  back  to  see  what 
we  have  In  America.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
wealth.    I   am   speaking  of   freedom.   I   am 


■peaking  of  opportunity.  I  am  speaking  of 
concern,  concern  that  people  have  not  only 
for  people  here,  but  for  people  In  other  places. 

When  we  presented  the  program  on  July 
3rd.  some  of  you  who  may  have  beard  It  will 
note  It  was  In  the  Archives  Building.  I  am 
often  asked,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are 
who  are  In  Washington,  what  Is  your  favorite 
building?  My  usual  answer  Is  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  particularly  at  night,  with  the 
light  shining  on  the  statute  of  Lincoln.  But 
I  would  say  that  In  terms  of  the  most  Im- 
pressive building.  Impressive  because  It  has 
the  appearance  of  the  ages  there.  It  has  to 
be  the  Archives,  more  Impressive  than  the 
Capitol,  the  Lincoln  Memorial  or  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  or  the  White  House  Itself. 

The  great  marble  columns  give  you  the  feel- 
ing of  the  past  and  what  the  Nation  stands 
for,  and  you  know  that  the  building  Is  one 
that  holds  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
great  documents  that  started  the  Nation  at 
the  beginning. 

Sometimes  when  I  see  thoee  pillars  I  think 
of  seeing  them  on  the  Acropolis  in  Oreece,  I 
think  of  seeing  them  also  In  the  Forum  In 
Rome,  great,  stark  pillars — and  I  have  walked 
In  both  at  night,  as  I  have  walked  down  by 
the  Archives  at  night  from  time  to  time. 

LOST    MOTTVATION 

I  think  of  wh«t  happened  to  Oreece  and  to 
Rome,  and  you  see  what  Is  left — only  the 
pillars.  What  has  happened,  of  course.  Is  that 
great  civilizations  of  the  past,  as  they  have 
become  wealthy,  as  they  have  lost  their  will 
to  live,  to  Improve,  they  then  have  become 
subject  to  the  decadence  that  eventually  de- 
stroys the  civilization. 

The  United  States  U  now  reaching  that 
period.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we 
have  the  vitality,  I  believe  we  have  the  cour- 
age, I  believe  we  have  the  strength  out 
through  this  heartland  and  across  this  Na- 
tion that  will  see  to  It  that  America  not  only 
Is  rich  and  strong,  but  that  It  Is  healthy  In 
terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength.  I  am 
convinced  It  Is  there.  I  am  convinced,  as  I 
talk  to  crowds  of  people.  I  am  convinced  as 
I  see  a  group  of  young  people,  500  of  them, 
going  off  to  Europe,  as  I  saw  yesterday,  from 
SO  states. 

But  I  also  know  that  people  need  to  be  re- 
assured. The  people  who  can  reassure  them 
are  opinion  leaders,  editors,  television,  radio 
commentators,  te«u:hers.  even  perhaps  Presi- 
dents and  politicians.  At  the  present  time,  I 
will  simply  say  In  raising  these  problems,  I 
don't  raise  them  In  any  sense  of  defeatism: 
T  don't  raise  them  In  the  usual  sense  of  point- 
ing out  that  the  United  SUtee  Is  a  country 
torn  by  division,  alienation,  that  this  la  truly 
an  ugly  country:  because  I  don't  believe  that. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  United  States, 
In  Its  pre-eminent  position  in  WOTld  leader- 
ship, has  In  Its  hands  the  future  of  peace  In 
the  world  this  last  third  of  a  century.  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
the  destiny  to  play  a  great  role,  but  I  also 
know  we  cannot  play  It  unless  this  Is  a 
healthy  land,  with  a  healthy  government,  a 
healthy  citizenry,  a  healthy  economy,  and 
above  all,  the  moral  and  qilrltual  help  that 
can  only  come  from  the  hearts  of  people  and 
their  minds,  and  that  will  only  come  as 
people  are  reassured  from  time  to  time.  As 
we  discuss  our  faults  and  as  we  correct  our 
faults,  reassured.  Keep  them  In  balance. 

Don't  let  the  problems  of  the  moment 
obscure  the  great  and  good  things  that  are 
going  on  In  this  country.  It  Is  that  I 
would  suggest  to  the  editors  and  other 
opinion  makers  here:  that  from  time  to  time, 
maybe  once  a  momh,  that  message  might 
come  through. 


THE  CUSTER  MYTH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  Life 
magazine  of  July  2  has  performed  a  valu- 
able public  service  with  its  special  fea- 


ture, "Our  Indian  Heritage."  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  articles  and  pictorial  es- 
says clearly  show  the  wisdom  of  resolu- 
tions which  I  had  the  honor  of  introduc- 
ing some  years  back  and  passed  by  this 
body  calling  for  declsioiunaking  by  the 
Indians  themselves  at  the  grassroots 
level.  Only  when  this  becomes  a  reality 
will  the  Indians  of  our  Nation  be  able  to 
preserve  the  valued  and  valuable  cultural 
heritage  which  Life  magazine  presents  so 
vividly. 

The  distinguished  Indian  historian, 
Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  chronicles  the  bru- 
tality and  massacres  which  came  hand  in 
hand  with  our  era  of  manifest  destiny.  He 
tells  in  very  apt  terms  how  the  once 
friendly  Indian  was  forced,  out  of  love 
of  his  land  and  culture.  Into  a  posture  of 
near  constant  warfare. 

As  a  nation  we  have  set  a  high  stand- 
ard for  our  treatment  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. Our  founding  documents  provided 
that  the  utmost  good  faith  was  to  be 
accorded  to  the  Indian  people  and  no  war 
undertaken  but  for  Just  causes.  As  Mr. 
Josephy  points  out.  many  unjust  wars — 
if  some  of  the  butcherlngs  can  be  called 
that — were  undertaken.  Our  courts  also 
treated  Indian  tribes  as  separate  nations, 
and  Congress  frequently  made  treaties 
with  the  various  tribes  to  ease  our  west- 
ward expansion.  But  as  the  pressure  for 
land  mounted,  the  treaties  became  scraps 
of  paper.  It  is  indeed  ironic  we  find  our- 
selves In  a  land  and  air  war  in  Asia  In 
defense  of  a  dubious  obligation  when 
we  have  flaunted  our  sacred  word  at  a 
less  fortunate  people  at  home. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Josephy  traces 
how  our  old  feeling  of  enmity  toward  the 
Indian  still  lingers  on  and  presents  a 
stumbling  block  to  meaningful  Indian 
programs.  If  we  are  ever  to  repay  the 
Indians  for  our  wrongdoings  and  honor 
the  commitments  the  United  States  made 
to  the  Indians,  we  will  have  to  be  aware 
of  the  historical  perspective  of  our  past 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Because  Mr. 
Josephy  tells  the  story  so  accurately  and 
so  succinctly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Custxb  Myth 
(By  Alvln  M.  Joeephy.  Jr.) 

The  last  time  I  visited  Custer  Battlefield 
National  Mbnument  on  the  high,  tawny 
plains  of  south  central  Montana.  Dustln 
Hoffman  and  Arthur  Penn  were  there,  shoot- 
ing Little  Big  Man.  the  movie  which  deals 
sympathetically  with  the  Indians  who  fought 
In  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn.  But  In- 
side the  little  museum  just  below  the  hill 
where  Cuater  made  his  last  stand,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  historians  were  giving 
their  usual  narrative  lectures  to  the  tourlaits 
grouped  around  the  table  model  of  the  battle- 
field. I  was  In  the  museum  with  some  Indian 
friends:  a  Cheyenne  from  Oklahoma,  a  Sioux 
family  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation  In 
South  Dakota,  and  two  Yakima  kids  from 
the  state  of  Washington.  They  wers  dressed 
In  jeans  and  open-necked,  sn^-button 
shirts,  and  appeared  very  much  part  of  the 
crowd  listening  to  the  lecture.  But  it  was 
obvious  they  did  not  like  what  they  were 
hearing.  They  kept  glancing  at  each  other  as 
if  they  were  not  quite  swe  If  It  was  all  right 
for  them  to  be  there. 

"Something's  happening  these  days,"  one 
of  the  lecturers  was  saying.  "We  better  all  be 
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aware  of  It.  Self -styled  historians  are  deliber- 
ately t^u-nlwhtng  Custer — casting  Innuendos 
on  him  and  on  the  men  who  fought  here. 
It  may  be  part  of  a  scheme  to  undermine  our 
traditions  and  our  beliefs  In  the  American 
army." 

When  the  historian  finally  went  Into  bis 
account  of  the  battle  and  remarked  that  "a 
horde  of  savages"  under  Crazy  Horse  bad 
swept  In  from  the  north  to  surround  Custer, 
one  of  the  TaUma  boys  started  knotting  and 
unknotting  his  fists.  The  Cheyenne  motioned 
for  them  all  to  leave,  and  they  moved  shyly 
through  the  rear  of  the  crowd.  Off  by  them- 
selves, they  pretended  to  examine  the  cases 
of  Indian  clothing.  Implements  and  weapons, 
the  museum's  gesture  to  "the  enemy"  at  the 
battle.  That  la  the  way  the  whites  were  sup- 
posed to  know  the  Indians:  dead,  dehuman- 
ized museum  objects,  not  real  people. 

"Crazy  Horae,"  muttered  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  father  In  a  low  voice,  "He  was  a  great 
man.  He  fought  for  his  people.  He  was  no 
savage.  He  was  patriotic  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. That's  why  they  murdered  him." 

After  their  victory  over  Custer  at  the  Lit- 
tle Bighorn  on  June  25,  1876,  the  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  bands  separated  and  tried  to  evade 
the  punitive  armies  that  poured  onto  tlie 
plains  to  round  them  up.  One  by  one,  the 
harried  Indian  groups  surrendered  or  came 
voluntarily  into  the  government  agencies. 
The  winter  of  1876-77  was  cold,  and  the 
holdouts  starved.  In  February,  Sitting  Bull 
and  Oall  crossed  their  band  Into  Canada, 
where  they  stayed  In  exile  until  1881.  But 
Crazy  Horse's  Oglalas  struggled  to  stay  free, 
striking  back  again  and  again  In  anow  and 
fog  at  troops  that  followed  closely  on  their 
trail.  Chiefs  who  had  surrendered  sent  emis- 
saries to  Crazy  Horse,  urging  him  to  give  up 
and  bring  his  pe<H>le  into  the  safety  of  a  res- 
ervation. He  refused,  and  the  longer  he  held 
out  and  fought  back,  the  higher  his  pres- 
tige rose  among  the  Indians  who  had  already 
surrendered.  Finally,  he  could  no  longer  face 
the  suffering  of  his  people.  Proud  that  he  had 
not  been  defeated  in  battle,  he  marched  his 
band,  the  last  of  the  Sioux  "hostlles,"  Into 
the  Red  Cloud  Agency  on  May  5,  1877.  But 
his  defiance  of  the  whites  continued,  and 
the  ofllclals  at  the  agency  began  to  fear  that 
he  was  planning  an  uprising.  Four  months 
after  his  surrender,  he  was  lured  to  a  guard- 
house at  Fort  Roblnsor  near  the  agency  and. 
In  a  sudden  scuffle,  was  bayoneted  to  death 
by  a  soldier.  Crazy  Horse  was  37  years  old. 
Because  of  his  many  war  explotts,  his  able 
leadership  In  battle  and — most  of  all — his 
long,  uncompromising  resistance  to  the 
whites,  he  became  the  Sioux's  greatest  hero, 
and  his  legend  still  grows  among  American 
Indians  today.  Marl  Sandoz,  a  white  author, 
haa  written  a  sympathetic  biography  of  hiin 
but,  like  her  other  books  on  Indians,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  finest  accounts  of  the  Battle 
ct  the  Little  Bighorn  ever  written,  her  bio- 
graphy of  Crazy  Horse  was  not  on  sale  at  the 
battlefield  museum.  Dozens  of  other  books 
by  lesser  authors  were  displayed,  but  nothing 
by  Marl  Sandoz.  "Her  stuff  is  no  good  on  the 
battle,"  one  of  the  historians  told  me. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  93  years  after  the 
ambitious,  glory-chasing — maybe  crazed — 
Civil  War  hero  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong 
Custer  led  five  troops  of  his  Indlan-flghtlng 
Seventh  Cavalry  to  death  and  legend.  It  was 
not  the  VS.  Army's  worst  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Indians.  In  1791,  Little  Turtle  and  the 
chiefs  of  confederated  Ohio  Valley  tribes  al- 
most annihilated  Oen.  Arthur  St.  Clair's 
army  and  killed  more  than  600  of  bis  men 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Wabash  River.  But 
the  Little  Bighorn  was  bad  enough.  No  one 
knows  how  many  Indians  were  In  the  nine 
circles  of  tepee  villages  strung  along  the 
Montana  stream  that  day — estimates  have 
ranged  as  high  aa  15,000,  Including  war- 
riors— ^but  Custer  lost  almost  260  men  In  his 
foolishness. 

The  movie  people  making  LtttU  Big  Man 


caricatured  Custer,  took  their  cue  from  the 
worst  that  has  been  nUd  about  falm  and 
played  full  blast  upon  bin  arrogance  and 
madness.  It  made  the  National  Park  Service 
nfflr.lals  who  administer  the  battlefield  quite 
angry,  and  they  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  film  company.  It  did  not  matter.  The  gov- 
ernment owns  only  two  patches  of  the  battle- 
field, the  high  ridge  where  Custer  made  bis 
last  stand  and  the  hilltop  several  miles  away, 
where  Msj.  Marcus  Reno  and  other  troops 
of  Custer's  divided  command  withstood  suc- 
cessfully a  34-hour  siege  by  the  Indians.  In 
between,  where  Cuatar  Is  thought  by  many 
to  have  launched  his  attack  down  the  Medi- 
cine Tall  Coulee  from  the  high  ground  to  the 
river,  the  land  Is  owned  by  Crow  Indians, 
whose  large  reservation  surrounds  the  battle- 
field, and  they  were  delighted  to  lease  the 
coulee  to  the  film  company.  The  Crow  are  a 
jolly  people  who  get  a  kick — sometimes  a 
perverse  one — out  of  playing  with  history. 
They  used  to  be  enemies  of  the  Sioux,  and 
some  of  their  ancestors  served  as  scouts  for 
Custer — until  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
size  of  the  Slo\ix  and  Cheyeime  villages  and 
rode  hurriedly  away  before  the  fighting 
started.  But  now  every  June  the  Crow  pre- 
tend to  be  Sioux  and  reenact  the  battle  for 
tourists,  which  disgusts  the  real  Sioux  over 
In  South  Dakota.  And  because  the  Crow  were 
handy  to  the  movie  site  and  could  turn  out 
several  hundreds  horsemen  who  would  look 
like  Sioux  warriors,  they  played  the  role  of 
the  Sioux  again  In  Little  Big  Man. 

The  making  of  Little  Big  Man,  which  deals 
understandingly  with  the  Indians'  culture  as 
well  as  their  fate.  Is  a  hopeful  sign  of  a  new 
trend,  reappralalng  the  Indian  and  the  white 
man's  carlcaturlzatlon  of  him  aa  a  savage.  As 
with  any  stereotype  the  caricature  had  a 
basis  In  fact.  Indian  cultures  often  permitted 
codes  of  war  that  were  accepted  by  the  tribes 
but  were  ferocious  to  the  whites,  and  Indians 
who  fought  desperately  against  the  whites  for 
their  lives,  lands  and  freedom  enraged  their 
enemies  with  atrocities,  tortures  and  mas- 
sacres like  those  at  Deerfleld  and  Cherry  Val- 
ley (The  Indian  la  equated  with  scalping,  but 
no  one  really  knows  who  started  It.  The 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  and  the  Spaniards 
In  the  Southwest  paid  bounties  at  an  early 
date  for  Indian  scalps,  and  It  Is  known  that 
whites  spread  the  practice  of  acalp-taklng  to 
tribes  that  had  never  Indulged  In  It.)  In 
truth,  there  was  ample  barbarism  on  both 
sides.  But  the  whites  were  the  winners,  and 
they  wrote  the  books,  and  until  now  they 
have  carefully  Ignored  their  own  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  and  especially  what  the  white 
man  looked  like  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indian. 
Today,  the  Indians  themselves  are  forcing 
these  thing]  to  our  attention.  In  the  mld- 
1960b,  cars  owned  by  Indians  In  Montana  and 
the  Dakotaa  began  bearing  bumper  plates 
that  read:  "Custer  Died  for  Tour  Sins." 

Why  Custer? 

A  Nez  Perc^  Indian  In  Idaho,  the  grandson 
of  a  man  who  had  fought  for  freedom  against 
American  armies  with  the  great  Chief  Joseph, 
once  explained  accurately:  "The  white  man's 
knowledge  of  Indians  Is  based  on  stereotypes 
and  falae,  prejudiced  history.  Custer  la  the 
best-known  hero  of  that  myth  to  the  whites. 
Therefore,  to  every  Indian  in  the  country  he 
Is  the  biggest  and  most  important  symbol  of 
all  the  lies  that  have  been  told  about  xis.  De- 
stroy the  Custer  myth,  the  biggest  one  of  all 
and  youll  start  getting  an  understanding  ^ 
everything  that  happened  and  an  end  to  the 
bias  against  the  Indian  people." 

To  the  Indians,  the  Custer  battlefield  la  a 
place  that  keepa  alive  a  jaundiced,  ethno- 
centric and  therefore  false  view  of  the  long 
struggle  between  themselves  and  the  white 
Invaders  of  their  lands.  If  Indian  historians 
were  among  the  Interpreters  and  lecturers  at 
the  museum.  It  might  be  different.  But  as  the 
National  Park  Servloe  presently  admlniatma 
It,  the  battlefield  Is  a  sore  from  America's 
past  that  baa  not  healed. 


There  are  similar  sores  serosa  the  map  of 
America,  from  the  Pequot  country  In  Oon- 
nectlcut  and  the  Powhatan  country  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Nlaqually  River  at  Puget  Sound 
and  the  former  aoom -gathering  grounda  of 
Indiana  who  were  shot  down  for  sport  by 
forty-nlnera  in  California.  Custer'a  attack 
against  the  Indian  vlllagea  at  Little  Bighorn 
is  best  known  because  of  the  drama  of  hla 
defeat  and  the  dark  mystery  at  what  he  waa 
dcHng  and  what,  precisely,  happened  to  him. 

But  there  were  many  other  aasaulta  on 
Indians — often  surprise  attacks  on  peaosful 
villages — that  worked.  A  few  of  those  "bat- 
tles," which  present-day  Indians  regard  as 
true  massacres,  are  known  to  the  whites. 
Most  of  them  are  forgott«i. 

One  has  perhaps  heard  of  the  Big  Hole  In 
western  Montana,  where  troopers  In  1877 
swept  Into  a  sleeping  village  of  Chief  Jo- 
seph's hounded  Nez  Perci,  shooting  and 
bayoneting  every  Indian  in  sight.  But  scarce- 
ly anyone  knows  of  the  home  village  of  Chief 
Looking  Glass,  also  a  Nez  Perc6,  that  waa 
similarly  attacked  on  a  Sunday  morning  by 
federal  troops  In  Idaho.  The  maddened  mas- 
sacre by  Col.  J.  M.  Chlvlngton  and  his  Colo- 
rado volunteers  of  a  Cheyeime  village  at 
Sand  Creek  In  1804  Is  well  known.  But  few 
know  of  the  Sioux  families  who  were  roused 
from  their  sleep  by  troopers  under  Oen.  W.  S. 
Harney  and  shot  and  clubbed  to  death  at 
the  "battle"  of  Blue  Water  Creek  In  Nebraska 
in  1865. 

There  are  many  others.  Ilie  battle  of  the 
Washita  brought  Custer  and  his  Seventh 
Cavalry  their  first  glory  as  Indian  fighters  In 
1868.  The  women  and  children  who  died 
there,  and  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1763,  at  the 
Grande  Ronde  In  Oregon  In  1866,  at  Bad  Axe 
In  Wisconsin  In  1832,  at  scores  of  vUlagee 
and  settlements  In  California,  and  at  hun- 
dreds of  other  places  they  called  home  were, 
like  the  trees,  being  cleared  away.  They  were 
no-people.  They  had  no  names.  They  had  no 
right  to  life. 

Why  not? 

On  July  4,  1779,  Maj.  Oen.  John  BuUl- 
van's  officers,  who  were  about  to  Invade  the 
Iroquois  country  of  western  New  York  State, 
drank  a  toast:  "ClvUlzation  or  death  to  all 
American  aavages."  His  words  bluntly  state 
the  policy  which  the  white  man  has  directed 
from  the  first  against  the  Indian — which 
Custer,  Harney,  Chlvlngton  and  the  other 
military  men,  aa  Instruments  of  that  na- 
tional mandate,  carried  out  for  the  non- 
Indian  American  people,  and  which  aome 
whites  continue  to  regard,  though  with  dif- 
ferent words,  aa  the  only  way  to  deal  with 
the  Indian  people  on  reservations  even  today. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  tTrst 
colonists  along  the  Atlantic  coast  looked 
upon  the  Indiana,  found  them  different  and 
judged  them  therefore  aa  inferior.  It  la  a 
fact  that  everywhere  the  Indiana  greeted  the 
first  settlers  with  friendship.  The  Indians, 
reported  Capt.  Christopher  Newport,  com- 
mander of  the  ccdonlsts'  ships  at  Jamestown 
In  1007,  were  supposed  to  be  treacherous, 
"howbelt  we  could  not  flnde  It  In  oY  travel! 
up  the  river,  but  rather  a  most  kind  and  lov- 
ing people."  In  New  York  the  Manhattea 
brought  food  and  other  gifts  to  the  Dutch 
In  1609,  and  even  In  Massachusetts,  where 
earlier  traders  had  kidnapped,  enslaved  and 
spread  disease  among  the  Indiana,  the  Pll- 
grlma  were  welcomed  and  Instructed  in  how 
to  survive  In  the  harsh  new  world  by  Samo- 
set,  Squanto  and  the  Wampanoag  chief,  Mas- 
saaolt. 

The  Christian  newcomers  viewed  Indian 
societies  from  their  own  Buropean-baaed 
point  of  view,  falling,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  understand  or  appreciate  their  complex 
customs  and  traits  and  the  richness  and 
self-sufficiency  of  their  cultures.  What  they 
saw  the:  condemned  as  "satanlc"  and  on- 
clvllzed  because  It  waa  strange.  But  they 
were  weak  and  the  Tn<n»n»  were  strong,  and 
for  a  while  the  settlers  found  It  ne 
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to  lira  peaceably  aids  by  side  witb  tbe  n«- 
Uv«e. 

Not  for  long.  The  Induna  had  what  tbe 
white  man  wanted — land — and  the  greed  for 
tbe  Indiana'  property,  which  waa  never  to 
end,  exploded  finally  In  Virginia.  Connectl- 
cnt  and  MaaBaehtisetts  In  the  first  of  the 
frontier  wata.  The  Powhatans.  Peqnots  and 
Wampanoags  went  down  under  fire  and 
Bword,  ghtlng  for  their  bomelanda,  and  tbe 
desperation  of  tbelr  realatanoe  created  the 
enduring  Image  of  the  "saTage"  Indian. 
Prom  then  on,  there  could  be  no  ooezlatenoe. 
As  the  whltee  pressed  westward,  Justifying 
their  hunger  for  Indian  land  with  the  belief 
that  the  laws  of  Qod  and  nature  directed 
them  to  take  tbe  earth  from  thoae  who 
"wasted"  it,  they  saw  only  what  they  wanted 
to  see  In  tbe  Tn«<i%r> 

The  Indian  had  one  escape  route;  to  be- 
come a  white  man.  Cut  hla  hatr,  adopt 
Christianity,  wear  white  men's  clothes  and 
settle  down  as  a  farmer  or  mechanic.  If  he 
gave  up  his  "Inferior"  values,  adopted  thoee 
of  the  white  man  and  melted  Into  the  gen- 
eral population  so  that  he  was  Indistin- 
guishable from  everybody  else  and  no  fur- 
ther trouble  to  anyone,  he  could  live.  On 
every  frontier,  missionaries  worked  on  the 
"wild"  Indians  to  save  them  before  a  land- 
grabber  shot  them.  It  waa  a  fearful  choice  for 
an  Indian,  who  was  told  to  stop  being  what 
h  waa  and  be  someone  else.  Thousands  of 
Indians  survived  by  shedding  their  cultures, 
their  loyalties  and  often  their  identities. 
Many  more  Indians  resisted:  even  If  they 
could  drop  their  Indlan-ness,  they  were  too 
proud  of  what  they  already  were  and  not  at 
all  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  tbe  white 
man's  values. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  strains civUlxa- 

tlon  and  extermination — marched  through 
American  history  from  King  Philip's  War  In 
17th-century  New  England  to  tbe  massacre 
at  Wounded  Knee,  8.  Dak.  on  Dec.  29,  1890. 
Behind  the  frontier,  where  the  Indians' 
power  no  longer  existed,  the  national  aim 
could  be  stated  more  benignly,  as  it  was 
by  Jefferson  and  other  leaders  of  the  federal 
government:  "The  Indians  must  assimilate 
or  they  will  die  out."  No  tribe  fought  harder 
to  live  its  own  way,  unmolested  on  its  ovn 
lands,  than  the  Sioux — the  many  independ- 
ent but  often  allied  bands  that  called  them- 
selves Dakotas  or  Lakotas,  depending  on  their 
dialect,  and  roamed  the  plains  after  buf- 
falo in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotai.  The  white  man  knew  that  he  faced 
a  day  of  reckoning  with  these  proud  people, 
but  tat  generations  he  moved  warily  past 
them  on  the  Oregon  and  California  trails 
and  left  them  alone.  Plnally  the  Civil  War 
was  over,  the  Pacific  Coast  was  settled,  and 
the  Oreat  Plains  were  left  to  take.  Civil 
War  officers,  seeking  more  exhilaration  and 
glory  after  the  letdown  that  followed  Appo- 
mattox, came  charging  onto  the  plains. 

It  was  Inevitable,  perhaps,  that  the  con- 
frontation would  be  dramatic.  The  plains 
tribes  were  warrier  societies  whose  men  lived 
for  the  Joy  and  honor  of  killing  an  enemy, 
stealing  a  horse  or,  best  of  aU,  counting 
coup  (touching  a  live  enemy  and  getting 
away  unharmed).  One  by  one,  fighting  as 
long  as  they  could,  they  were  forced  Into 
smaller  and  smaller  areas,  but  the  Oreat 
810UX  Nation — the  bands  of  Hunkpapa,  Mln- 
Iconjou.  Brule  and  Ogala — were  the  biggest 
and  tbe  strongest,  and  they  fought  back 
hardest  under  the  best  leaders.  In  1868  they 
heaped  the  greatest  possible  Insult  on  tbe 
army,  forcing  it  out  of  their  hunting  grounds 
In  Wyoming  and  making  Oen.  William  Te- 
cximseh  Sherman  agree  to  a  treaty  acknowl- 
edging tbe  sanctity  "forever"  of  the  lands 
they  claimed  as  their  own. 

Forever  lasted  sU  yean.  In  1874  Custer 
violated  the  treaty,  invaded  and  explored  the 
Black  HUls,  the  holiest  of  lands  to  the  Sioux. 
and  announced  to  the  world  that  he  had  dis- 


covered gold  there.  When  gold  miners  poured 
into  the  area,  responding  to  Ciister's  invita- 
tlcm  to  "come  and  take  It."  the  government 
was  obliged  to  forget  the  treaty  and  try  to 
buy  the  land  from  the  Sioux.  The  Indians 
refused  to  accept  the  M  million  the  govern- 
ment offered  them  for  it. 

Rumora  spread  that  the  plains  were  teem- 
ing with  "bostUe  "  Sloxuc.  bloodthirsty,  wild 
Indiana  who  menaced  civilization.  The  "mas- 
sacre" of  Custer,  who  was  leading  one  of  the 
forces  trying  to  round  up  the  "hoetiles," 
proved  the  point.  Thus  the  myth  of  Custer 
was  bom  (pictured  graphically  on  saloon 
walls  throughout  the  country).  The  story  of 
brave,  surrounded  troopers  fighting  to  the 
last  on  a  lonely  Montana  hilltop  was  told. 
But  nothing  of  a  broken  treaty:  nothing  of  a 
power-crazed  officer  who  lured  mlnera  into 
the  Sioux  country:  nothing  of  Custer's 
slaughter  of  women  and  children  at  the 
Washita. 

The  Sioux  eventually  lost  the  Black  Hills. 
The  army  had  to  crush  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage  on  Custer,  and  no  mercy  was  shown. 
The  soldiers  who  chased  the  Sioux  all  over 
the  plains  during  the  winter  after  Little  Big- 
horn may  have  wondered  why  the  govern- 
ment had  got  in  such  a  meee  over  some  greedy 
gold-seekers,  but  they  also  knew  that  na- 
tional honor  demanded  that  Custer  be 
avenged  and  that  tbe  Indians  be  taught  who 
waa  the  master.  The  buffalo,  on  which  the 
Indians  depended  for  their  food,  was  all  but 
exterminated,  and  the  members  of  the  har- 
ried Sioux  bands  starved  and  died  on  the 
trail.  Qradually  the  holdouts  were  rounded 
up  and  put  on  reservations.  The  troops  se- 
cured tbe  Black  HUls — for  which  the  Sioux 
have  never  been  Justly  paid — and  opened  the 
plains  to  the  cowboys  and  nesters. 

But  the  hatred  tot  the  Indian  who  frus- 
trated and  embarrassed  the  white  man  went 
on.  The  reservations  were  prisons,  and  the 
Indiana  lived  in  misery  and  semlstarvatlon, 
lacking  every  freedom  and  suffering  punish- 
ment for  every  offense,  real  or  Imagined,  from 
practicing  their  own  religion  to  "sauclness." 
The  Indiana  made  desperate  attempts  to  es- 
c^)e  from  their  persecutors.  The  climax  came 
in  1890,  when  Big  Foot's  band  of  Mlniconjou 
Sioux,  fearful  of  punishment  for  practicing 
their  so-called  "Ohoet  Dance"  religion,  stole 
away  from  their  reservation  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter  and  tried  to  travel  to  another  one, 
where  they  hoped  for  better  treatment.  The 
great  Sitting  Bull,  suspected  of  having 
planned  an  uprising  by  the  Ohost  Dancers, 
bad  Just  been  murdered. 

Troops  of  the  reconstituted  Seventh  Cav- 
alry intercepted  the  fleeing  Mlniconjou  at 
Wounded  Knee,  8.  Dak.,  herded  them  In  a 
knot  and  surrounded  them.  The  Indians  were 
cold,  hungry  and  in  rags  and  had  no  thought 
of  resistance.  But  after  most  of  them  were 
disarmed,  a  gun  went  off  accidentally.  The 
troops  opened  fire  on  them,  and  from  a  hill- 
top above  the  wild  melee,  Hotchkias  machine 
gxins  raked  the  iwlrling  mass  of  people.  Some 
80  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded— most,  if 
not  all,  by  their  own  men.  Almost  300  Indian 
men,  women  and  children  perished,  and  their 
bodies  several  days  later  were  thrown  in  a 
single  grave. 

Tbe  long,  rectangular  common  grave,  edged 
with  a  concrete  curb  and  tended  by  the  Sioux 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  Is  still  there. 
But  the  flat  where  the  Indiana  huddled  is  all 
but  covered  by  the  macadam  of  a  road  inter- 
section. There  is,  of  course,  no  national 
memorial  to  Wounded  Knee. 

It  was  the  last  serious  armed  confrontation 
between  Indians  and  whites  In  the  United 
States.  But  today,  81  years  after  Wounded 
Knee,  the  national  Indian  policy  still  dis- 
criminates harshly  against  them.  Voice  has 
often  been  given,  moet  recenUy  by  President 
Nixon  in  July  1970,  to  the  Indians'  right  to 
manage  and  control  their  own  affairs  and  to 
be  Indians  if  they  wish  to  be.  But  non-In- 
dian pubUc  opinion  stlU  beUevea  that  an  In- 


dian cannot  be  happy  imless  be  Is  like  moat 
other  Americans.  Since  the  final  defeat  of  the 
tribes,  every  act  of  Congress  and  every  pro- 
gram of  each  administration  that  dealt  with 
general  Indian  poUcy  has  been  designed  to 
speed  the  Indians'  assimilation.  The  gims 
have  long  since  ceased  but,  say  tbe  Indians, 
cultural  genocide  has  not  stopped. 

THIT     ASX     STTLL    TH«     FOOaXST     OF    THX     POOC 

On  most  reservations,  the  agents  of  the 
Biueau  of  Indian  Affairs  still  manage  and 
control  the  Indians'  most  important  affairs, 
depriving  tbem  of  initiative  and  the  right  to 
do  what  they  think  is  best.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  still  maintains  veto  power 
over  most  Indian  decisions,  as  well  as  over 
tribal  finances,  use  of  lands,  selection  of  law- 
yers, and  even  the  drafting  of  individual 
wills.  The  Indians  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  with  tbe  highest  unemployment,  the 
lowest  standard  of  living,  and  the  worst 
health  and  housing  of  any  Americans. 

In  Nevada  there  is  hatred  today  for  Palute 
Indians  who  are  trying  to  regain  water,  di- 
verted from  them  by  a  white  man's  irriga- 
tion project,  so  that  they  can  save  their 
Pyramid  Lake  and  its  fish.  At  Pugent  Sound 
there  is  hatred  for  the  Niaqually  and  Puyal- 
lup  Indiana  who  are  fighting,  sometimes  with 
guns,  for  their  treaty-guaranteed  fishing 
rights.  In  the  Southwest  there  U  hatred  for 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  traditionalists  who  want 
to  stop  the  strlp-mlnlng  of  coal  on  their 
reservations,  a  step  that  would  halt  the  fuel 
supply  for  white  man's  power  plants.  In  the 
town  of  Gregory  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
in  South  Dakota,  Indian  chUdren  who  at- 
tend school  with  whites  are  constantly 
warned  that  they  must  learn  to  get  along 
with  the  whites  or  'get  out."  This  June,  the 
gxiidanee  counselor  at  the  high  school  quit 
bis  Job  and  moved  away  because  of  disgust 
with  his  superiors'  acquiescence  In  the  big- 
otry practiced  against  the  Sioux  students.  "I 
couldn't  beat  the  system,"  he  said. 

The  nearby  city  of  Winner,  also  on  Rose- 
bud, is  worse.  One  block  off  the  main  street 
la  Indian  Town,  where  73  Sioux  famUlee  live 
in  hovels  that  lack  sanitation  facilities, 
running  water,  electricity  and  heat,  and  yet 
cost  tbem  up  to  $£0  a  month  in  rent.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  old  railroad  shacks,  one- 
room,  8'xlO'  in  size,  and  Indian  families  have 
been  paying  rent  on  them  for  more  than  30 
years.  The  rest  of  Winner's  streets  are  paved, 
but  not  thoee  in  Indian  Town.  Most  of  the 
descendants  of  the  warriors  who  live  there 
are  afraid  of  the  white  fathers  of  the  town, 
who  on  several  occasions  have  turned  aside 
their  requests  for  Joint  action  with  the  Rose- 
bud Tribe  to  erect  new  housing  for  then> 
m  a  healthier  location.  John  Fire,  an  elderly 
Uwipl  medicine  man,  recently  broiight  suit 
against  the  city  government  for  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Indians,  but  few  people  ex- 
pect anything  to  come  of  it. 

"Indian-hating,"  wrote  Herman  Melville 
in  1857,  "still  exists:  and,  no  doubt,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  so  long  as  Indians  do." 


NATURAL  GAS  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  The  June 
30.  1971,  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Out  of 
Gas."  In  my  opinion,  this  editorial  sum- 
marizes fairly  the  natural  gas  shortages 
now  facing  the  Nation. 

The  article  attributed  the  present 
short  supplies  of  producing  reserves  of 
natural  gas  primarily  to  the  17  years  of 
inept  Federal  Power  Commission  regu- 
lation of  the  prices  of  natural  gas.  The 
conclusion  reached  in  the  article  is  that 
possibly  the  free  market  mechanism 
could  do  a  better  Job  than  the  PPC  of 
setting  the  well-head  prices  of  natural 
gas  being  sold  into  interstate  commerce. 
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I  agree  that  this  onerous  regulation  is 
one  of  the  primary  reasons  that  we  are 
running  out  of  producing  reserves  of 
this  ideal,  clean-bum'ng  fuel.  We  pos- 
sess vast  undiscovered  quantities  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Needed  are  adequate  incentives 
to  stimulate  exploration  for  these  un- 
discovered reserves.  "Hie  best  Incentive 
is  to  grant  the  producer  a  fair  price  for 
his  gas.  This  price  can  be  determined 
best  by  the  free  market  mechanism. 

On  February  4,  1971,  I  introduced 
S.  637,  a  bill  designed  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  from  the  regu- 
lation of  the  well-head  prices  of  new  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  which  are  being 
sold  into  Interstate  commerce. 
I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  the  b'll. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Recoso. 
as  follows: 

Out  op  Gab 
Given  the  sad  state  of  the  nation's  rail- 
roads and  airlines,  federal  regulation  doesn't 
have  a  very  shiny  Image  these  days  and  the 
shine  Isn't  Improved  much  as  we  hear  more 
of  the  plight  of  another  regulated  Industry, 
natural  gas. 

It  became  evident  last  summer  that  gas 
pipeline  companies  had  expanded  facilities 
close  to  tbe  point  of  offering  customers  more 
gas  than  was  In  fact  available.  The  Industry 
scraped  through  last  winter  but  there  are 
other  winters,  and  new  poeslbllltles  of  short- 
ages In  some  markets,  on  the  way.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  ComnUsslon  regulates  the  industry 
under  tbe  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938:  regula- 
tion deserves  some  of  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs. 

Regulation  has  tended  to  keep  tbe  price  of 
natural  gas  cheaper  in  many  markets  than 
coal  or  oil,  even  though  these  are  In  many 
ways  less  desirable  fuels.  The  result  has  been 
that  demand  for  natural  gas  and  expansion 
of  tbe  pipeline  network  to  supply  the  de- 
nmnd  has  outpaced  the  development  of  gas 
reserves. 

Most  of  the  trouble  goes  back  into  tbe  con- 
troversial history  of  natural-gas  regulation. 
The  1938  act  was  Initially  Interpreted  as  al- 
lowing the  FPC  to  regulate  only  gas  trans- 
mission and  resale.  But  in  the  late  1940s  the 
PPC,  with  backing  from  Harry  Truman, 
broadened  its  interpretation  of  the  act  to  In- 
clude setting  "wellhead"  prices  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. The  Supreme  Coiul;  upheld  this  ex- 
pansion of  the  FPC  power  in  the  landmark 
Phillips  decision  of  1953. 

However,  the  FPC  of  that  era  had  not 
reckoned  sufficiently  with  the  complexities 
that  would  be  Involved  In  setting  fair  pro- 
ducer prices.  Natural-gas  price  regulation  has 
been  a  battleground  since.  The  commission 
usually  has  leaned  towards  holding  prices 
down  In  the  face  of  pressures  from  consumers 
and  consuming-state  politicians. 

Now.  however,  with  a  shortage  Impending, 
the  FPC  Is  faced  with  the  task  of  trying  to 
crank  some  belated  price  Increases  Into  the 
cumbersome  regulatory  system,  with  the  hope 
of  stimulating  a  higher  rate  of  exploration 
and  development  of  natural  gas  and  damping 
some  of  the  demand.  The  adjustment  will 
take  time  and  It  won't  be  popular  with  con- 
sumers suddenly  faced  with  some  surprising- 
ly large  price  increases. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  affair  the  other  day 
In  a  speech  to  an  industry  group,  FPC  Com- 
missioner Lawrence  J.  O'Connor  Jr.  said  the 
PPC  doesn't  deserve  all  the  blame.  That 
Is  no  doubt  true.  He  faulted  pipeline  com- 
panies for  not  being  more  careful  In  seeing 
to  It  that  their  customer  commitments  were 
adequately  backed  with  gas  reserves.  He 
blamed  the  Department  of  Interior  for  being 


too  restrictive  in  granting  offshore  explora- 
tion leases.  He  blamed  the  federal  General 
Services  Administration  and  state  power  com- 
missions for  constantly  Intervening  in  rate 
cases  to  demand  lower  prices. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  the  FPC  should  estab- 
lish a  new  "pricing  mechanism"  to  restore 
market  stability.  There  is  an  alternative, 
though.  The  nation  could  reexamine  the 
whole  concept  of  federal  reg\ilatlon,  which  is 
In  trouble  on  so  many  fronts.  It  might  find 
that  market  forces  could  do  a  better  Job  in 
moat  areas  and  that  tbe  Idea  of  regulation 
ran  out  of  gas  even  before  tbe  gas  Industry  it- 
self did. 


CARGO   THEFT — TIME   FOR   CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day and  today,  July  6  and  7,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  been 
holding  conferences  designed  to  further 
examine  the  problem  of  cargo  theft  in 
the  transport  industries.  This  illicit  ac- 
tivity is  conservatively  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $1.4  billion  dollars  nationally 
in  1970,  an  increase  of  at  least  17  percent 
over  1969  figures.  I  naturally  welcome  any 
new  Initiatives  designed  to  reduce  the 
proportions  of  this  crime,  a  type  of  lar- 
ceny which  has  proven  so  lucrative  to 
organized  criminal  elements  in  particu- 
lar. However,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
opportunities  for  immediate  action  on 
this  problem  which  have  been  pending 
for  quite  some  time,  and  which  have  al- 
ready received  the  benefit  of  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  legislative  considera- 
tion. I  am  referring  to  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, both  of  which  have  received 
congressional  hearings,  and  which  rep- 
resent varying,  but  none-the-less  com- 
patible approaches  to  the  cargo  theft 
issue,  S.  942,  Senator  Bible's  proposal 
to  establish  a  Commission  of  Safety  and 
Security  of  Cargo,  and  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 54,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
four  Senators  from  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  a  bi -State  compact  aimed  at  combat- 
ting cargo  theft. 

Senator  Bible's  bill,  which  I  have 
joined  in  cosponsorlng  both  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  in  the  present  Congress, 
received  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  last  year.  It  represents 
a  broad  based  attack  upon  the  overall 
problem  of  cargo  theft  through  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  cargo 
losses,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tralized loss  reporting  system  so  that  the 
scope  and  extent  of  this  activity  can  be 
gaged.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54,  on 
the  other  hand,  represents  a  direct  effort 
to  deal  with  the  cargo  theft  at  the  air- 
ports in  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro- 
politan area  through  an  extension  of  the 
authority  of  the  existing  waterfront 
commission  to  the  air  freight  industry. 
It  would  provide  for  actual  adrport  regu- 
lations concerning  the  security  of  air 
freight,  the  licensing  of  persons  involved 
in  air  freight  handling  and  the  desig- 
nation of  certain  air  freight  security 
areas  of  restricted  access.  In  short,  Sen- 
ator Bible's  bill  is  a  more  comprehen- 
sive, nationwide  attack  upon  cargo 
thievery,  while  the  bill  sponsored  by  my- 
self and  Senators  Case,  Javtts,  and  Buck- 
ley Is  a  specific  attempt  to  curtail  the 


particularly  acute  losses  which  have  oc- 
curred at  the  major  metropolitan  air- 
ports, Kennedy,  Newark,  and  LaGuardia. 
I  support  both  approaches  to  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem.  Although  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  thoae 
who  oppose  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  waterfront  commission  to  tbe  air 
freight  industry  to  support  S.  942  as  a 
preferable  alternative  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  54,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  neither  piece  of  legislation  is  exclu- 
sive of  the  other.  In  fact,  they  are  com- 
plementary. Senator  Bible's  bill  specif- 
ically stipulates  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  governments  for  stimu- 
lating measures  to  provide  greater 
cargo  security.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54,  on  the  other  hand,  would  provide 
sufficient  fiexibillty  so  that  it  could 
conform  to  any  subsequent  Federal 
initiatives  in  the  cargo  theft  area.  It  is 
however,  an  nnergency  measure,  needed 
now  to  combat  the  heavy  involvement  of 
organized  crime  in  the  metropolitan  area 
airports,  an  inv(dvement  graphically  il- 
lustrated by  the  recent  testimony,  before 
Senator  John  McClellan's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Permanent  Investigations,  of  Rob- 
ert Cudak,  a  convicted  felon  who  stole 
nearly  $100  million  in  cargo  while  em- 
ployed as  a  ramp  man  for  a  major  airline. 
Mr.  Cudak's  testimony,  as  well  as  the 
findings  of  committee  staff  and  law  en- 
forcement officials,  point  unquestionably 
to  the  heavy  and  systematic  involvement 
of  some  major  figures  in  organized  crime 
in  this  highly  lucrative  racket. 

Estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  the  theft 
vary  widely,  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
thefts  go  unreported  or  are  not  recorded 
due  to  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  thefts 
took  place.  The  value  of  cargo  stolen  at 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Airport  alone 
rose  from  $45,000  in  1963  to  over  $3.3  mil- 
lion in  1969.  It  has  been  claimed  by  in- 
dustry spokesmen,  in  defetue  of  their 
proposals  for  self-regulation  and  in  <h>- 
position  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54, 
that  the  total  value  of  goods  stolen  de- 
clined to  $1.5  million  in  1970.  However, 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  exist,  and  certain  discrepancies 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  course 
of  recent  testimony  before  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  subcommittee. 

In  any  event,  the  number  of  thefts  at 
Newark  airport  in  New  Jersey  rose  still 
further  in  1970  and  the  extent  of  cargo 
loss  remains  clearly  unacceptable.  It  is  a 
loss  which  is  almost  certainly  ];>assed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher 
rates  of  tariff,  soaring  insurance  costs, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  immeasurable  loss 
of  valuables  that  are  not  insured  or  are 
of  sentimental  value. 

The  State  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  have  both  given  their  ap- 
proval to  this  legislation  by  substantial 
margins  in  the  past,  and  both  Governor 
Cahill,  of  my  State,  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, of  New  York,  have  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
measure  which  has  received  wide  support 
from  both  political  parties  In  the  State 
legislatures.  The  same  legislation  was 
introduced  simultaneously  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  all  15  New  Jersey 
Representatives  and  25  Representatives 
from  New  York.  With  such  overwhelming 
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support  from  the  duly  elected  representa- 
tives of  both  States.  Congress  should  not 
stand  In  the  way.  Only  congressional  con- 
sent is  required.  The  expenses  involved 
will  initially  be  appropriated  by  the 
States  and  will  eventually  be  furnished 
by  those  licensed  by  the  new  commission, 
to  be  known  as  the  Waterfront  and  Air- 
port Commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  resolution  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Liast  year,  it  was  reported  favorably  from 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  there  will 
be  favorable  action  soon  within  both 
Houses  on  this  urgently  needed  leglsla- 
ticai.  We  must  countenance  no  further 
delay  in  correcting  the  present  situation 
whereby  huge  losses  due  to  cargo  theft 
are  substantially  passed  on  to  the  airline 
uaer  and  consumer,  and  the  stranglehold 
obtained  by  organized  crime  over  certain 
parts  of  the  air  freight  industry  begins 
to  jeopardize  the  job  security  of  the  rank- 
and-file  airport  worker. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  VIETCONG 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Saturday,  July  3,  Washing- 
ton Star  contained  a  thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  most  recent  proposal  put  forth  at 
the  Paris  negotiations  by  the  Vietcong. 
This  editorial  concisely  separated  the 
wheat  and  chaf7  of  this  latest  ploy  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF.  and  it 
also  suggested  some  realistic  and  respon- 
sible ways  in  which  the  administration 
and  concerned  Americans  might  react  in 
the  context  of  current  domestic  and  in- 
ternational realities. 

This  commentary  merits  wide  con- 
sideration. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evealcg  Star.  July  3,  1971] 
Th«  Vixtcomo'8  Initxativx 

The  Mven-polnt  "peace  plan"  presented  at 
the  Parlfl  talks  on  Thursday  by  the  chief 
negotiator  of  the  Viet  Cong  amounts  In  Its 
totality  to  an  American  capitulation  In 
Southeaat  Aala  and  la,  therefore,  unaccepta- 
ble aa  a  package.  It  does,  however,  afford  the 
basis  for  negotiations  and  President  Nixon 
should  not  «<i«TwtMi  it  out  of  hand. 

The  unacceptable  aspects  of  the  proposal 
call  for  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican and  allied  troops  without  any  concomi- 
tant withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
the  ouster  oT  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  in  favor  of 
a  "poace"  government  In  which  the  Commu- 
nists would  participate,  the  termination  of 
American  support  to  Saigon,  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners  held  by  the  South  Vlet- 
namaae  and  the  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  "full  responsibility"  for  all  war 
damage  to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

What  Is  new  and  positive  is  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Communists  have  stated  that. 
If  the  United  States  agrees  to  withdraw  all 
its  forces  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  In  North  and  South 
Vietnam  (but  not  in  Laos  or  Cambodia)  wlU 
be  released  on  a  timetable  tied  to  the  return 
bcnne  of  U.S.  troops,  and  that  both  processes 
will  be  completed  on  the  same  date. 

Thus  there  are  grounds  for  optimism  but 
such  optimism  must  be  extremely  guarded. 
The  real  question  la  to  what  extent  the  Com- 
munists are  wllUng  to  separate  the  related 


issues  of  American  troops  and  prisoners  from 
that  of  South  Vietnam's  political  future. 

Mr.  Nixon  rightly  has  pledged  himself  not 
to  make  any  deal  which  would  result  In 
automatically  condemning  17  million  South 
Vietnamese  to  Communist  tyranny,  and  the 
Viet  Cong  "peace  plan."  if  accepted  as  a 
whole,  would  do  Just  that.  Nor  can  It  be 
known  at  this  point  if  the  proposal  has  goals 
other  than  to  further  divide  U.S.  public 
opinion  and  to  worsen  relations  between 
Washington  and  Saigon  prior  to  next  month's 
South  Vietnamese  leglslaUve  elections. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Com- 
munist initiative  la  the  fruit  of  tortuous 
probing  by  Mr.  Nixon  and  that  it  was  not 
unexpected.  Which  is  precisely  why  we  urged 
in  these  columns  last  Sunday  that  the  Mans- 
field Amendment,  which  would  have  tied  the 
President's  hands  in  regard  to  a  timetable 
(and  which  since  has  been  rejected  by  the 
House) ,  should  be  defeated.  By  the  same 
token,  the  threat  on  the  part  of  Senators 
McOovem  and  Hatfield  to  reintroduce  legis- 
lation forcing  an  American  withdrawal  by 
the  end  oT  the  year  If  the  President  does  not 
accept  the  Viet  Cong  initiative  is  mischievous 
and  unhelpful. 

There  are  unlikely  to  be  any  dramatic  an- 
nouncements within  the  next  day  or  so,  nor 
dhould  there  be.  Ambassador  Bruce  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  probe  the  Communist 
offer  at  next  Thursday's  session  of  the  Paris 
talks.  And  the  presence  In  Paris  very  shortly 
of  presidential  adviser  Henry  Kissinger  will 
afford  the  chance  for  secret  discussions  be- 
tween him  and  Le  Due  Tho,  the  powerful 
North  Vietnamese  polltb\iro  member  who  re- 
cently returned  to  that  city. 

Talk  now  of  "having  the  boys  hcxne  by 
Christmas"  is  premature  and  dangerous.  But 
there  is  room  for  hope  that  the  President's 
negotiators  may  be  able  to  reach  a  reason- 
ably Just  compromise  with  their  Communist 
counterparts.  And  that  is  a  task  that  can 
better  be  accomplished  with  less  advice  from 
the  sidelines. 


UJS.  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  recent- 
ly concluded  4  days  of  hearings  on  pend- 
ing legislation  proposals  dealing  with 
n.S.  relations  with  China. 

TTiese  hearings  were  televised  live  and 
in  their  entirety  by  the  eastern  educa- 
tional network.  Each  of  the  four  evenings 
a  1-hour  summary  with  special  commen- 
tary was  televised  in  most  of  the  country 
via  90  public  television  stations. 

I  think  these  stations  particularly 
WETA  in  Washington,  which  originated 
the  telecasts,  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  public  service.  We  were  privileged 
to  have  a  number  of  excellent  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  and  through  public  tele- 
vision people  across  the  Nation  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  firsthand  the  discus- 
sion of  this  vital  foreign  policy  question. 

With  very  limited  resources,  public 
television  is  making  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  American  people  quality  program- 
ing and  coverage  of  significant  events. 
I  believe  public  television  can  make  a 
real  contribution  to  education,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  it  deserves. 


NEW     RIGHTS,     RESPONSIBILrnES 
FOR  TENNESSEE  18- YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal    Congress    and    the    Tennessee 


General  Assembly  have,  within  recent 
months,  each  taken  actions  that  extend 
major  new  rights  to  Tennesseans  who  are 
18  or  more  years  of  age.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  these  rights — and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  importance  of  con- 
current new  responsibilities  which 
younger  Tennesseans  sdso  now  have  for 
the  first  time — I  am  making  available  a 
summary  of  the  recent  changes  in  the 
law  so  that  they  may  be  better 
understood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TODAY   IN   Tennessee 

(A  Special  Edition  of  "What's  H^pening  In 
Washington,  D.C.,"  Jxme  1971] 

AS    A     mOH     aCHOOL     SXNIOB 

You  either  have,  or  soon  will  reach  the 
magic  age  of  18 — you  will  soon  be  acquiring 
your  Age  of  Majority,  for  on  May  11,  1971, 
Tennesse  became  the  third  state  in  the 
union  to  grant  full  legal  rights  to  aU  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  18. 

I  am  proud  of  Tennessee  for  taking  this 
action,  and  I  am  pleased  that  you  will  soon 
be  sharing  with  me  the  full  legal  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  a  citizen  of  our  state.  I 
believe  you  and  your  generation  are  ready 
to  assume  full  citizeoship  at  the  age  of  18, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  do  evenrthing  I  can 
to  help  each  of  you  fully  appreciate  and  ex- 
ercise your  new-found  rights  and  respon- 
slbUitles. 

There  are  several  things  which  the  magic 
age  of  18  will  mean  to  you : 

I.     VOTING 

You  can  now  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Your  participation  in  state 
and  county  elections  has  not  yet  been  fully 
resolved,  but  in  all  likelihood  this  right  wUl 
be  added  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

In  order  to  exercise  this  right,  however, 
you  must  go  by  your  county's  Election  Com- 
mission Office,  generally  in  the  county  Court 
House,  and  register  to  vote  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  an  election.  I  suggest  that  you  go 
by  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  age  of  18.  so 
that  you  will  not  miss  any  elections.  It  only 
takes  a  few  moments  to  register. 

As  soon  as  you  register,  you  should  decide 
how  you  can  best  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  government.  If  you  are  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican,  go  by  the  office 
of  your  choice  and  ask  them  what  you  can 
do  to  help  the  party.  If  you  are  an  Inde- 
pendent, pick  a  candidate  who  you  can 
support,  and  then  go  by  his  office  and  volun- 
teer to  help  in  his  campaign.  And  by  all 
means  do  not  underestimate  the  Influence 
you  can  have  on  an  election  by  your 
personal,  determined  efforts. 

n.      LBCAI.     CONTKACTS 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  18,  you  wUl  be 
able  to  enter  into  any  legal  arrangement 
which  is  recognized  in  our  legal  system. 
However,  this  can  be  a  two-edged  sword,  be- 
cause you  can  now  be  sued  if  you  break  a 
contract.  Therefore,  you  must  now  stand 
fully  responsible  for  any  contracts  which 
you  sign.  This  is  a  great  right,  but  also  a 
serious  danger  if  you  enter  contractual  ar- 
rangements   carelessly. 

ta.      MAKaiAGX 

Anyone  in  Tennessee  over  the  age  of  IS 
now  has  the  right  to  marry  VTlthout  parental 
consent.  This  is  certainly  an  Important  right, 
but  with  It  comes  an  extremely  important 
reeponslbUity  to  yourself  and  to  your  pro- 
spective   partner. 
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TV.  rrxiiB  aBSTKicTB)  raoif  bale  to  iunoks 

After  you  reach  the  age  of  18.  you  will 
have  the  right  to  purchase  anything  which  Is 
legal  for  anyone  to  purchase  in  Tennessee. 
This  right  may  be  important  to  some,  but 
it  can  be  a  biuden  If  not  handled  with  ma- 
turity. 

You  will  also  have  the  right  to  own  prop- 
erty and  the  right  to  visit  establishments 
that  are  not  open  to  minors.  On  the  other 
band,  you  will  have  the  responsibilities  of 
paying  taxes  and  of  being  tried  as  an  adult 
for  any  violations  of  the  law. 

The  above  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
an  adult  make  one  thing  clear,  the  age  of 
majority  has  not  been  21  all  these  years  as 
a  punishment  to  young  people.  This  age 
was  set  to  protect  anyone  below  that  age 
frcm  having  to  assume  complete  responsi- 
bility for  himself.  Now  our  state  has  decided, 
and  rightly,  that  anyone  over  the  age  of  18 
can  aMume  complete  responsibility  for  him- 
self, and  is  therefore  capable  of  assuming  a 
role  of  full  citizenship  in  our  state  and  in 
our  nation.  This  is  the  highest  compliment 
our  government  can  pay  to  you — to  say  "as- 
sume ccHnplete  responsibility  for  yourself, 
and  Join  us  in  directing  the  affairs  of  our 
nation." 

We  do  not  render  this  honor  lightly — 
I  must  confess  that  we  yield  it  with  aome 
concern — but  we  step  forward  because  we 
truly  believe  that  you  are  anxious  to  help 
carry  the  load.  And  we  hold  the  firm  con- 
viction that  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  sig- 
Dlflcant  contribution  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 
We  do  not  relegate  total  responsibility,  but 
we  Invite  you  to  lend  your  youth,  your  en- 
ergy, your  creativity  to  the  problems  with 
which  we  wrestle,  and  which  will  so  dra- 
matically affect  the  world  in  which  you  will 
live.- 

I  write  to  you  as  high  school  seniors  be- 
cause you  are  Just  at  the  point  of  assuming 
your  new  rights,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know 
of  my  interest  and  of  my  desire  to  be  of  help 
in  any  way  that  I  can.  If  I  or  my  staff  can 
be  of  help  to  you  by  answering  questions, 
providing  information,  or  Just  by  talking 
with  you.  please  do  call  on  us.  My  offices  in 
Tennessee  are : 

Memphis,  Rcom  390  Federal  Building,  Tel- 
ephone 534-3861 

Nashville,  Room  716  U.S.  Courthouse,  Tel- 
ephone 749-5129 

KnoxviUe,  Room  313  Poet  Office  Building, 
Telephone  54&-5486 

Chattanooga,  Room  204  Federal  Building, 
Telephone  266-3151 

Trl-Cltles,  Airport  In  Blountville,  Tele- 
phone 323-6243 

I  woud  also  like  to  especially  you  to  visit 
me  if  you  are  ever  in  Washington.  (Room 
2107  New  Senate  Office  Building,  Telephone 
202— 225-4944) 

Congratulations  on  your  high  school  grad- 
uation, and  best  wishes  in  your  soon-to-be 
undertaken  adventure  into  full  citizenship. 
Sincerely. 

HOWAKO  H.   Bakkr.  Jb.. 
U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Satchmo  was  one  of  a  kind  and  he  wlU 

be  missed  by  all. 


DEATH  OF  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  talent  truly  had  a  world  following. 
I  refer  in  a  time  of  sadness,  to  the  great 
jazz  artist  Louis  Armstrong,  who  died 
yesterday. 

Whether  he  was  performing  in  night 
clubs,  theaters,  on  television,  or  in  films 
Louis  Armstrong  exuded  that  special 
blend  of  talent,  charisma,  and  charm  that 
ascends  a  person  to  stardom.  As  a  roving 
ambassador  of  good  will,  Louis  Armstrong 
made  appearances  all  over  the  world, 
delivering  a  message  of  friendship  from 
his  nation  to  the  people  abroad. 


CXVII- 


REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions is  at  present  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  Although  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  through 
the  generous  invitation  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Muskix.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
sit  with  the  subcommittee  during  these 
hearings.  I  have  been  significantly 
encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  constructive 
compromise  that  has  characterized  the 
sessions  to  date. 

The  Governors  of  several  States  have 
been  among  the  witnesses  to  testify  in 
support  of  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Although  the  Governor  of  my  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Winfield 
Dunn,  has  not  been  able  to  appear  per- 
sonally, he  has  submitted  a  very  thought- 
ful and  concise  statement  that  drama- 
tizes the  need  for  such  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Gov- 
ernor Dunn's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxkxnt  or  Winfuu)  Dtjnn,  Oovxrnor  or 
Tennessee 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  statement  for  the  record  in  support  of 
H.R.  4187,  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1071. 

The  federal  system  as  we  know  it  consists 
of  an  effective  partnership  of  governing  au- 
thority between  the  federal  government  on 
the  one  band  and  state  and  local  units  on 
the  other.  It  is  because  of  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  future  of  our  Country  interrelates 
to  a  large  degree  with  our  abUity  to  preserve 
this  partnership  system  that  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  statement. 

As  members  of  the  Senate  are  well  aware, 
federal  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments has  increased  at  a  rapidly  accelerated 
rate  during  the  last  20  years.  In  spite  of  this 
increase,  as  well  as  a  dramatic  growth  in 
state  and  local  tax  collections,  there  has  been 
no  let-up  in  the  intense  fiscal  pressure  on 
states  and  their  local  entities,  and  every  in- 
dication is  that  state  and  local  expenditure 
demands  wUl  continue  to  rise  sharply. 

Because  of  progressive  tax  policies,  fed- 
eral revenues  tend  to  increase  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  growth  of  the  nation's  economy, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  some  form  of  addi- 
tional federal  assistance  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  state  and  local  governments. 

This  leaves  open  the  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  the  form  of  future  federal  aid. 
The  problem  which  confronts  the  Congreaa 
Is  the  establishment  of  the  most  efficient  de- 
livery system  for  this  rapidly  proliferating 
assistance.  In  my  judgment,  we  should  move 
away  from  almost  total  reliance  on  federal 
grant  in  aid  Instruments  and  establish  a 
delivery  system  with  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibUity. 

The  State  of  Tetmessee  has,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  been  allocated  M19  MU- 
llon  of  federal  funds  which  must  be  matched 
with  $160  Million  of  state  money.  This  total 
figure  of  $579  Million  represents  63%  of  the 
operating  budget  for  the  Stete  of  Tennessee 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  other 
words,  the  federal  government  is  determin- 
ing the  priorities  and  establishing  the  guide- 
lines for  more  than  half  of  the  operating 
budget  of  Tennessee.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  unless  some  flexibility  is  developed  in 


the  delivery  system  of  federal  assistance, 
the  federal  system  as  we  kfiow  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

I  recognize  that  in  the'*  history  of  our 
Country  there  were  times  jvhen  state  gov- 
ernment was  not  responding  adequately  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  But  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  situation  no  longer  avails. 
The  State  of  Tennessee,  as  demonstrated  by 
our  record.  Is  meeting  her  obligations  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  I  am  convinced  that 
other  states  and  localities  are  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities  to  the  very  best  of  their  abU- 
ity. But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  resources. 

When  I  assumed  the  office  of  Governor  on 
January  16,  1971,  I  examined  with  care  the 
flscal  situation  of  our  state  and  after  care- 
fully reviewing  Tennessee's  resources  and 
Us  level  of  services,  I  estimated  that  in  order 
to  continue  ongoing  programs  at  their  pres- 
ent level,  we  would  need  approximately  $31 
million  in  new  revenue  in  addition  to  that 
obtained  as  a  result  of  economic  growth.  In 
other  wcrds,  if  the  Administration  did  not 
propose  a  single  new  or  expanded  program 
to  the  Tennessee  Oeneral  Assembly,  we  would 
still  need  $31  MUllon  in  additional  taxes  Just 
to  continue  existing  programming. 

In  addition,  there  were  many  services  that 
the  state  was  not  providing  that  in  my 
opinion  were  eesential  to  the  well  being  of 
the  people  of  Tennessee.  For  this  reason,  I 
determined  that  Tennessee  would  need  $96 
Million  in  new  revenue  diirlng  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  the  legislature  responded  by  enact- 
ing $68  MiUlon  in  additional  taxes.  This 
win  permit  us  to  continue  existing  programs 
and  wUl  also  enable  Tennessee  to  provide 
some  new  and  expanded  essential  services. 

The  $68  Million  tax  inorease  was  the  largest 
single  tax  increase  in  the  history  of  our 
state,  but  the  fiscal  pressure  confronting 
Tennessee  state  government  continues  un- 
relenting. 

If  state  and  local  governments  are  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  bulk  of  essential  civilian 
services  for  our  citisens,  then  we  must  have 
additional  assistance  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  if  the  federal  system  as  we 
know  It  Is  to  survive,  then  this  assistance 
must  come  in  the  form  of  general  federal 
revenue  sharing. 

Oeneral  federal  revenue  sharing  Is  the 
only  program  that  has  been  advanced  that 
win  provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  states  and 
their  local  entitles  Eind  that  will  at  the  same 
time  relnvlgorate  and  revitalize  our  federal 
system. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  revenue  sharing 
is  in  reality  "debt  sharing."  The  people  of 
Tennessee  have  invested  heavily  In  every 
financial  obligation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  Inconsistent,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  isolate  revenue  sharing  as  "debt  shar- 
ing" while  considering  other  heavy  Invest- 
ments in  a  different  light.  Tennesseans  share 
In  the  investments  or  debts  for  moon  ex- 
ploration, highway  construction,  welfare  as- 
sistance, Viet  Nam,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams. We  are  now  ready  to  share  In  the 
return  of  our  tax  doUej^  to  Tennessee. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  the  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971. 


NEW  WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE  FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Mr.  PE21CY.  Mr.  President,  an  an- 
nouncement of  major  significance  was 
made  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
this  morning  Isefore  a  joint  session  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  convened  to  con- 
sider S.  2097  which  I  have  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  and  S.  1945 
which  Senator  Muskie  has  introduced. 
Both  bills  would  create  a  new  White 
House  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 
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Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  David 
Packard,  appearing  as  part  of  a  panel 
along  with  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  and  HEW  Secretary  Elliot 
Richardson,  announced  the  issuance  of 
a  new  memorandum,  effective  today,  re- 
lated to  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  users 
in  the  military.  Emphasizing  the  need  to 
encourage  GI's  to  submit  themselves 
voluntarily  for  treatment  of  drug  abuse 
problems,  the  memorandum  stated  In 
part: 

A  mlUt*ry  member  ouiy  not  b«  subjeot  to 
dlaclpUiuxy  action  under  the  UnUorm  Co<le 
of  MlllUxy  Justice  or  to  administrative  ac- 
tion leading  to  a  discharge  under  otber  than 
honorable  oondltlons  for  drug  use  solely  be- 
cause he  has  volunteered  for  treatment  under 
the  Drug  Identmcatloa  and  Treatmeoit  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Of  equal  Importance  and  consistent 
with  President  Nixon's  comprehensive 
drug  message  to  the  Congress  of  3  weeks 
ago  which  stressed  the  importance  of  re- 
garding addicts  as  persons  who  should 
be  rehabilitated  rather  than  pimished. 
Mr.  Packard  informed  the  joint  session 
that  this  policy  would  be  implemented 
retroactively.  This  is  to  say,  consent  with 
principles  of  equity  and  justice,  the  rec- 
ords of  former  servicemen  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  military  under  less 
than  honorable  circumstances  due  to 
drug  related  problems  will  be  reviewed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
above-sUted  policy.  Discharges  that  were 
less  than  honorable  will  be  made  honor- 
able if  the  sole  reason  for  the  less  than 
honorable  discharge  was  the  fact  that 
the  serviceman  was  drug  dependent. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  nec- 
essary to  detail  the  hardship  that  can 
be  caused  by  a  serviceman's  discharge 
having  been  anything  less  than  honor- 
able. That  stigma  remains  with  him  for 
life,  and  can  grievously  affect  his  voca- 
tional opportunities  and  his  personal  and 
family  Ufe. 

While  years  of  suffering  can  not  be  un- 
done, hopefully,  this  new  policy  pro- 
nouncement will  relieve  literally  thou- 
sands of  ex-servicemen  from  future 
anxiety  and  frustration  occasioned  by  a 
former  affliction  that  was  wrongly  treated 
as  a  crime. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  the  enlightened  policy  of  amnesty  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Deputy  Secretary  Packard's 
memorandum  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
I  also  ask  that  excerpts  from  the  highly 
Informative  and  valuable  testimony  of 
Mr.  Packard,  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
and  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

■-  Washington,  DC.  July  7. 1971. 

Memorandum  for  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments.  Chairman.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Stafr. 

Subject:  RehabUltatton  of  Drug  Abusers. 

Consistent  with  guidance  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  encourage 
military  members  to  submit  tbeoMelves 
voluntarily  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion under  the  Drug  Identlfloatlon  and  Treat- 
ment Program  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Accordingly,  evidence  developed  by,  or  as 
a  direct  or  Indirect  result  of  urinalyses  ad- 


ministered for  the  purpose  of  Identifying 
drug  users  may  not  be  used  m  any  dis- 
ciplinary acUon  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  or  as  a  basis  for  supporting. 
In  whole  or  part,  an  administrative  dis- 
cbarge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. Similarly,  a  mUltary  member  may  not 
be  subject  to  disciplinary  action  under  the 
Unlltirm  Code  of  Military  Justice  or  to  ad- 
mlnlsrtratlve  action  leading  to  a  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions  tor 
drug  use  solely  because  he  has  volunteered 
for  treatment  under  the  Drug  Identification 
and  Treatment  Program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

This  policy  does  not  exempt  military  mem- 
bers from  dlsclpUnary  or  other  legal  con- 
sequences restating  from  violations  of  other 
applicable  laws  jmd  regiilatlons.  Including 
those  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
sale  of  drugs  or  the  poesession  of  significant 
quantities  of  dnigs  for  sale  to  others,  if  the 
disciplinary  action  is  supported  by  evidence 
not  attributed  to  a  urinalysis  administered 
for  Identification  of  drug  abiisers  and  not  at- 
tributable solely  to  their  volunteering  for 
treatment  under  the  Drug  Identification  and 
Treatment  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  policy  Is  effective  Immediately  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  Insure  its  complete 
understanding  and  Immediate  compliance 
within  the  Armed  Forces. 

Davis  Packasd, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Statucknt  or  Hon.  Davio  Packasd.  Dbpvtt 
SxcsxTABT  or  DcrsNsx 

The  Department  of  Defense  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  new  Preoi- 
dentlal  Initiative  to  solve  this  very  serious 
national  problem.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  ooncerhed  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  for  some  Ume.  and  has  taken  a  num- 
ber of  actions  In  the  past  designed  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

During  1970  and  1971  the  Department  has 
Increased  its  attention  to  this  problem  and 
a  number  of  steps  have  been  taken  to  deal 
with  drug  abuse  In  the  MUltary  Services.  As 
we  have  addressed  this  problem  over  the  past 
two  years,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear 
that  this  Is  not  a  problem  of  the  military 
alone:  it  Is  not  a  problem  In  Viet  Nam  alone. 
Dnig  abuse  Is  a  problem  of  our  entire  so- 
ciety, particularly  of  the  young  in  our  society. 
WhUe  there  are  serious  symptoms  of  this 
drug  problem  in  the  military  in  Viet  Nam. 
there  are  also  serious  ssrmptoms  among  the 
young  people  outside  the  mUitary  in  the 
United  States. 

We  consider  It  our  responslbUlty  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Identify,  to  the 
extent  we  are  able,  every  user  of  hard  drugs 
In  the  Military  Services.  We  propose  to  do 
what  we  can  by  way  of  treatment  for  those 
users  we  can  Identify  whUe  they  are  in  the 
Service.  We  are  eager  to  cooperate  with  all 
Interested  agencies  to  help  provide  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  tisers  when  they  are 
identified  as  they  leave  the  Service  and  go 
back  to  the  civilian  society. 

More  than  four  years  ago  the  Department 
of  Defense  convened  a  task  force  to  investi- 
gate drug  abuse  among  members  of  the  mili- 
tary departments.  The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  task  force  resulted  In  a 
definitive  defense  policy  on  the  illegal  or  im- 
proper use  of  drugs  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
That  policy  emphasized  preventive  drug 
abuse  education  and  enforcement  procedures. 
Accordingly,  mandatory  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion programs  for  all  military  members  have 
been  required  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  February  19M. 

In  addition,  special  drug  orientations  are 
required  for  our  members  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  overseas  areas. 

In  March  1969  the  4th  Infantry  Division 
in  Vietnam  Initiated  one  of  the  first  voliin- 
tary  treatment  program  In  the  mUltary  serv- 


ices. The  U.S.  Army.  Vietnam,  adopted  the 
concept  in  October  1969. 

In  July  1970  the  Secretary  of  Defence  again 
convened  a  high-level  task  force  to  reexamine 
drug  policy  and  programs  to  reoooimend  ap- 
propriate policy  revisions.  That  task  force's 
recommendations  resulted  In  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  policy  on  drug  abuse  which 
was  Issued  In  October  1970.  Voluntary  treat- 
ment programs  and  rehabUlUtlon  were  en- 
couraged throughout  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

Despite  these  initiatives  and  expanded  ac- 
tions to  combat  the  drug  problem,  the  use 
of  drugs  In  the  Armed  Forces  has  continued 
to  increase.  The  use  of  hard  narcotics  in- 
creased from  .67  Individuals  per  1.000  inves- 
tigated In  1969  to  1.39  in  1070.  In  Vietnam 
the  Increase  was  from  .69  in  1969  tc  3.06  per 
1.000  Investigated  in  1970.  The  number  of 
hard  drug  users  Identfiled  in  1971  indicated 
a  continuing  Increase  over  1970  not  cxily  in 
Vietnam  but  world-wide.  I  am  certain  that 
our  statistics  are  not  yet  sufficiently  reliable 
to  accurately  measure  the  problem  but  they 
do  show  some  very  troublesome  trends.  We 
know  we  have  a  very  large  and  serloiis  prob- 
lem to  deal  with  and  we  have  not  been  deal- 
ing with  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  part 
of  the  Presidential  initiative  we  are  mount- 
ing an  additional  all-out  effort  to  attack  the 
problem. 

The  first  additional  action  we  are  taking 
Is  to  test  every  service  member  departing 
Vietnam  to  determine  whether  he  has  been 
using  heroin.  The  second  is  to  Increase  the 
inspection  of  mall  and  package  delivery  both 
into  and  out  of  Vietnam  and  to  identify  and 
eliminate  the  channels  through  which  the 
bard  drugs  are  obtained.  The  third  action  Is 
to  establish  expanded  programs  for  detoxi- 
fication and  follow-on  treatment  for  every 
user  we  identify.  While  the  Initial  emphasis  of 
these  programs  Ls  Vietnam,  they  are  already 
being  expanded  world-wide. 

Testing  for  identification  of  service  mem- 
bers departing  Vietnam  who  are  using  heroin 
has  commenced.  When  so  identified  they  are 
referred  for  Immediate  detoxification  In- 
country  before  returning  to  the  United 
States.  Thereafter  they  are  given  follow-on 
treatment  in  the  United  State*.  Such  pro- 
grams will  be  broadened  by  the  military  de- 
partments to  ultimately  identify  and  treat 
all  members  world-wide  who  are  dependent 
on  drugs. 

I  am  distributing  today  a  new  memoran- 
dum related  to  Rehabilitation  of  Drug  Users. 
which  stresses  the  need  to  encourage  mili- 
tary members  to  submit  themselves  volun- 
tarUy  for  treatment. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  that 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  Is  national  In 
scope.  It  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  the 
military,  or  of  the  civilian  sector,  or  of  a 
particular  locality.  It  has  staggering  propor- 
tions and  its  solutions  are  complex.  It  re- 
quires overall  planning  and  direction  as  well 
as  marshalling  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  If  we  are  to  effectively  meet 
the  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  provide  an  ex- 
cellent means  to  coordinate  activities  on  a 
government-wide  basis  and  to  assure  that 
Federal  resources  are  actively  marshaUed  in 
an  all-out  attack  on  this  troublesome  prob- 
lem. I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
favorably  and  promptly  on  the  President's 
proposal. 

Statskznt  or  Attornst  OcNxaAX.  John  N. 
MrrcHKix 
Dependence  on  drugs  for  a  person  of  any 
age  is  a  personal  tragedy.  But  with  thou- 
sands of  Americans  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  addicted  to  drugs,  and  with  the  number 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  that  depend- 
ence evidences  much  more  than  a  aeries  of 
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personal  tragedies — it  evidences.  In  the  Pres- 
ident's words,  a  national  emergency. 

The  individual  addicts  and  their  families 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  suffer  from  the 
traffic  In  illicit  drugs.  The  debilitating  effect 
on  society  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  con- 
structive contributions  of  so  many  of  the 
next  generation  of  our  nation's  leadership  is 
not  the  end  of  the  problem.  Addicts  feed 
their  destructive  habit  with  acts  of  destruc- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  drug  addlcta  Is  refiected  in 
the  increase  of  street  crimes  and  of  bur- 
glaries and  of  prostitution. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  recently 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
Implement  his  plan  to  provide  a  coordinated 
Federal  response  to  this  grave  situation, 
and  that  legislation.  S.  2097,  is  before  you  to- 
day. We  are  here  to  discuss  what  is  presently 
being  done  within  the  government  and  what 
we  hope  to  achieve  through  this  new  effort. 

In  1968,  the  Federal  drug  abuse  control 
activities  were  unified  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  By  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1968,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Plan  created,  as  the  primary  drug  law 
enforcement  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs.  This  Bureau  was  given 
enforcement  authority  for  control  and  regu- 
lation of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
And.  at  the  same  time  the  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Section  was  formed  in  the  De- 
partment's Criminal  Division  to  provide  a 
more  effective  prosecutive  effort  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drug  cases. 

Our  law  enforcement  efforts  were  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  passage  last  year  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

To  complememt  this  legislation  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  assisted  in  the  draft- 
ing of  a  model  State  drug  control  law  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  national  approach 
to  drug  abuse  prevention.  Nineteen  States 
have  enacted  this  law  already  and  we  ex- 
pect action  by  another  13  in  the  next  year. 
Also,  we  are — through  BNDD — cooperating 
with  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  recent 
drug  message,  the  "laws  of  supply  and  de- 
□xand  function  in  the  illegal  drug  business 
as  in  any  other."  Since  the  great  majority 
of  the  drugs  which  lead  to  addiction  are 
imported  into  this  country,  the  "supply" 
must  be  attacked  on  an  international  as 
well  as  a  national  scale.  The  Department  of 
Justice  Is  primarily  concerned,  of  course. 
with  the  "supply"  side  of  the  drug  problem. 

We  are  hopeful  that  our  efforts  to  reduce 
illegal  importation  of  drugs  will  soon  show 
a  real  impact  on  the  American  drug  prob- 
lem. In  1970  we  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Mexico  and  early  this  year  with  Prance 
to  assist  in  the  eradio&tlon  of  the  interna- 
tional drug  traffic.  Just  last  week  Prime  Min- 
ister Brim  of  Tiurkey  issued  a  decree  to  ban 
production  of  opium  in  that  country.  We 
anticipate  that  others  will  also  join  In  our 
struggle  to  combat  widespread  addiction. 

As  to  the  overall  efforts  of  the  Federal 
government  on  this  "supply  "  side  of  the  drug 
effort.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  effective  and 
well  coordinated.  The  Department's  units, 
including  the  Immigration  and  NaturaU- 
zation  Service,  work  closely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  other  agencies  Involved  In 
the  investigation  of  offenses  which  may  in- 
volve drugs,  such  as  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service.  As  Attorney  Oeneral.  and  pursuant 
to  Presidential  directive.  I  am  working  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  In  our  efforts  with 
other  countries. 

The  Department's  Involvement  In  the  "de- 
mand" side  of  the  drug  problem  is  through 
our  responsibilities  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  RebabtUtatton  Act  of 


1966,  commonly  referred  to  as  NARA.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  Act,  certain  persons  who 
are  charged  with  Federal  crimes,  and  who 
»ze  addicted  to  drugs,  may  be  committed 
for  trea.tment  in  lieu  of  being  prosecuted. 
Also,  some  addicts  may  be  ellg^lble  for  Fed- 
eral commitment  on  a  voluntary  basis  If 
there  are  no  State  or  local  facilities  avail- 
able to  provide  them  with  treatment. 

The  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Section 
of  our  Criminal  Division  maintains  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  NarcoUc  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Branch  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  with  respect  to 
the  day  to  day  operations  of  NARA. 

Under  the  Act,  government  prosecutors  are 
Involved  only  to  the  extent  that  they  receive 
petitions  for  voluntary  conunltmenta  and 
certify  the  lack  of  avaUable  Stata  or  local 
facilities,  and.  in  cases  of  commitments  in 
lieu  of  prosecution,  they  participate  by 
preparing  the  various  forms  and  court  orders 
required  and  by  maintaining  close  contact 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
regarding  the  addict's  progress  and  prospects 
for  rehabilitation. 

Pursuant  to  TlUe  II  of  NARA,  more  than 
800  addicts  who  have  been  convicted  of  Fed- 
eral offenses  were  committed  for  treatment  in 
institutions  rather  than  being  sentenced  to 
conventional  prison  terms. 

Some  offenders  aire  not  eligible  for  the 
NARA  program  because  of  the  n&ture  of  their 
offenses.  Therefore,  a  sizeable  number  of  o;ir 
prison  population  with  a  history  of  narcotic 
addiction  or  drug  abuse  Is  not  treated  in  that 
program.  Of  the  21.000  Inmates  in  Federal 
prisons  over  4000  have  reported  drug  use. 
Most  of  these  are  under  thirty  years,  of  age. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  a  Drug  Abuse 
Program  similar  to  the  NARA  effort  has  been 
established  at  two  United  States  peni- 
tentiaries and  three  other  units  are  planned. 

WhUe  the  rehablUtation  of  drug  abusers 
is  prlmarUy  a  State  and  local  responsiblUty. 
the  Federal  government  should  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  their  efforts.  To  this  end, 
we  are  supporting  drug  pvograms  through 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. 

While  the  bulk  of  LEAA  funding  is  done 
through  block  grants  to  States,  some  funds 
are  avaUable  for  distribution  by  LEAA  as  dis- 
cretionary granta.  Last  year.  LEAA  designated 
a  portion  of  these  funds  for  narcotics  con- 
trol programs  and  13.3  mUUon  dollars  were 
granted  for  this  purpose.  This  Is  in  addition 
to  the  block  grant  funds  being  channeled 
Into  this  area  by  the  States.  A  review  of  the 
State  plans  for  the  use  of  their  block  granta 
indicates  that  16.8  mlUion  doUars  were 
expended  on  drug  projects. 

I  feel  we  are  making  progress.  I  know  that 
the  Special  Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention,  which  the  President  has  pro- 
posed can  strengthen  our  efforts  and 
accelerate  our  progress. 

Stateicent  or  thx  Honokable  Eixior  L. 
RiCHAaDSON,  Secretaxt  or  Hkalth,  Educa- 
tion. AND  Weltakc 

As  the  President  noted,  the  drug  problem 
"has  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
emergency.  "  Awareness  of  this  emergency  has 
now  become  national  as  well  An  increasing 
number  of  people  in  many  parte  of  the 
country  are  becoming  addicted  to  narxwtlcs. 
Abuse  of  amphetaminee.  barbituates.  and 
hallucinogens  gives  us  additional  cause  for 
very  serious  concern. 

Many  parts  of  our  Department  have  been 
at  work  to  reduce  the  distress  and  wasta  vis- 
ited upon  anguished  individuals,  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  society  by  dependence  on 
drugs.  There  Is  urgent  need  for  coordinating 
our  activities  at  HKW  with  thoae  of  other 
federal  agencies. 

To  provide  thU  coordination,  the  Piwldent 
has  recommended  the  estabUahment  of  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuae  Preven- 
tion. He  has  proposed  that  the  Director  at 


that  Office  shaU  provide  overaU  planning  and 
policy  guidance  and  shall  establish  objec- 
tives and  priorities  for  all  Federal  drug  abuae 
training,  education.  rehabUltaUon,  research, 
prevention,  and  treatment  programs.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  favorable  action  on  the  President's 
request  wUl  substantially  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  national  efforts  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

DRUG  ABUSE  ACTlVlTiES  Or  THE  DKPAKTIRNT  OV 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND     WELTAU 

I  would  Uke  now  to  summarize  for  you  the 
major  activities  of  my  Department  which  re- 
late to  drug  abuse,  l^jur  components  are  re- 
sponsible for  them:  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration — particularly 
through  the  National  Instltuta  of  Health,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Social  and  RehablU- 
tation Service,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

NATIONAL    INHTITUTE    OV    MXNTAI.    HKALTH 

In  addition  to  its  role  as  the  Department's 
"lead  agency"  for  drug  abuse  activities — (a 
function  which  I  shall  describe  Uter) — The 
National  Instltuta  of  Mental  Health  provldee 
support  for  a  wide  variety  of  treatment  and 
rehabUitatlon  programs  In  all  parta  of  the 
country.  Where  oommtinlty  mental  health 
centars  are  already  in  operation — at  present, 
they  cover  areas  with  30%  of  the  popula- 
tion— cc»nprehenslve  drug  addiction  treat- 
ment programs  can  be  moet  effective  If  they 
are  built  into  these  mental  health  centers. 
In  all  cases,  the  narcotic  addiction  pro- 
grams are  closely  Intar-related  with  other 
health,  mental  health,  vocational  rehabUita- 
tlon and  social  service  programs.  In  the  Just- 
concluded  fiscal  year  NIMH  spent  slightly 
more  than  $26  mUlion  on  grant  and  con- 
tracts for  such  purposes. 

Another  major — and  critical — activity  of 
NIMH  Is  the  search  for  new  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  causes,  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction  and  other  forms  of  drug 
abuse.  In  recent  years  a  vigorous  program  of 
marihuana  research  has  been  mounted  to 
clarify  many  of  the  uncertainties  surround- 
ing this  substance.  Major  studies  also  are 
underway  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  var- 
ious treatment  modaUtles — including 
methadone  and  other  narcotic  antagonists. 
In  FY  1971  close  to  $18  mlUlon  was  awarded 
In  granta  and  contracts  to  scientists  in  unl- 
versitlea  and  research  centers  throughout 
the  country.  Moreover,  significant  studies  are 
being  conducted  by  the  NIMH  staff  in  Ita 
own  research  faculties  here  In  Washington 
and  at  the  Addiction  Research  Center  In 
Kentucky. 

In  addition  to  supporting  treatment  f^ 
rehabilitation  programs  and  funding  re- 
search activities,  NIMH  also  carries  on  drug 
abuse  education  and  Information  activities, 
as  well  as  major  efforta  to  train  profeoalonal 
and  nonprofessional  personnel  for  work  In 
the  drug  abuse  field. 

omcs  or  bbucation 

Our  schools  clearly  are  IdeaUy  suited  for 
the  development  of  broadly-baaed  and  effec- 
tive programs  on  drug  abuse.  However,  the 
development  of  such  programs  cannot  oc- 
cur unless  a  variety  of  teaching  materials 
and  currlciUa  are  made  avaUable  and — most 
importantly — unless  teachers  receive  special 
training  to  enable  them  to  be  effective  In 
the  drug  abuse  education  field. 

The  Office  of  Education  Is  reaponslble  for 
the  National  Drug  Education  Training  Pro- 
gram, funded  In  the  amount  of  «e  mllUon  in 
FT  71.  This  Program  trains  school  pwaonntf. 
particularly  teachers.  In  the  fiiT»/i«T>.^.i|^|g  of 
drug  education,  and  alms  at  reaching  every 
school  district  in  the  Nation  during  the 
coming  school  year.  In  February  of  last  year. 
the  Oflloe  of  Education,  in  cooperation  with 
NIMH,  l^e  Bureau  of  Narootlos  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  and  The  Office  at  Boonomlc  Op- 
portunity, oonducted  a  cxiniealum  review 
from  a  nationwide  aurvey  at  drug  education 
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ctirrleuU.  Outside  experts  and  young  people 

•jwiated  In  Mitx  review.  Prom  It.  ten  curricula 
were  selected  for  pUcement  and  dletrlbutlon 
■a  samples  In  the  National  Clearinghouse  lor 
Drug  Abuse  Information,  eight  of  which  are 
now  being  dlssemlnatetl  by  the  Clearing- 
house. The  review  of  promising  new  drug  edu- 
cation curricula  wlU  be  an  ongoing  concern 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

SOCIAL    AND    RKHASnOTATIOW    BBtVICX 

Vocattonal  rehabUltattoa — particularly  in 
(he  form  of  Job  training — la  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  treatment  programs  for  narcotic 
addicts.  Many  narcotic  addicts  have  not  been 
gainfully  employed  during  their  addiction. 
Unless  they  can  be  assisted  to  obtain  Jobs, 
there  Is  little  lUcelihood  that  they  can  be 
succeasfully  rehabiliUted.  BehabUltation 
counselors  in  state  and  local  rehabilitation 
Bgenclee  can  play  a  key  role  in  community- 
based  treatment  programs  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Emf>hasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  group 
collaboration  between  tbeae  counatiora  and 
the  staff  of  narooUc  addiction  treatment  o«n- 
ters.  In  the  abaenoe  of  such  ctAlaboratlon, 
the  likelihood  of  successful  treatment  is 
greatly  reduced. 

As  the  Federal  partner  in  the  Btate-Federal 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Be- 
habUltation Services  Administration  provides 
fiscal  support  and  technical  assistance  to 
State  rehabilitation  agendee.  The  State  agen- 
cies in  turn  provide  rehabilitation  services  to 
physically  and  mentally  disabled  people.  In- 
cluding the  drug  abuser,  to  assist  them  In  be- 
coming gainfully  employed.  In  lOW,  thM« 
were  564  rehabUltants  from  this  disabUity 
category.  800  In  1970  and  over  1,000  in  1071. 

The  Federal  expendltuie  by  the  RebaMUta- 
tlon  Services  Administration  in  FT  1971  for 
reh&blUtatlng  drug  abusers  was  •1334.U00. 
Of  this  amount,  approximately  (1.5  million 
was  channeled  to  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies under  the  basic  support  grant  progrun 
mentioned  above.  The  remaining  monies  were 
used  for  Innovation,  expansion,  and  New 
Careers  projects  in  drug  abuse. 

yooo  ANV  saoc  Apum mi-eatiom 

In  his  zecent  address  to  the  American  Ued- 
icaj  Association,  the  President  called  atten- 
tion to  the  "link  which  exists  between  the  In- 
appropriate use  of  drugs  within  the  medical 
context  and  the  abuse  of  drugs  outside  that 
context."  He  further  emphasized  that  with- 
in the  last  four  years  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  tranqulliaera  has  doubled.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  close  to  one-third  of  all 
adult  Americans  used  either  a  tranquilizer, 
amphetamine  or  barbltuate.  Because  of  this 
widespread  use — and  the  considerable  mis- 
use— of  preecrlptton  drugs  the  activities  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  of 
special  Importance. 

The  FDA  Is  responsible  for  assuring  that 
prescription  drug  labeling  and  advertising 
for  tranquilizers,  analgesics,  sedatives  and 
stimulants  accurately  reflect  the  drug  de- 
pendence characteristics  of  these  drugs. 

The  FDA  ts  also  responsible  for  determin- 
ing the  safety  and  efficacy  of  methadone  and 
other  drugs  used  for  investigational  pro- 
grams. 

In  developing  treatment  and  preventive 
progranu,  the  Department  has  emphtwized 
four  LasIc  principles : 

1.  promoting  community-based  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  rather  than  relying  en 
large  institutions  distant  ftom  the  drug  abus- 
ers hotr.e  oommunlty; 

2.  providing  in  the  oommunlty  multi- 
modality  rather  than  single-modaUty  treat- 
ment programs  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
dtfferent  types  ot  drug  abusers; 

3.  wherever  poasible.  building  treatment 
and  preventive  services  into  existing  health, 
mental  health,  social  servlee  and  educational 
systems — in  all  cases  ensorliig  appropriate 
linkage  between  service  units  so  that  con- 
tinuity of  care  and  maximal  utilisation  of 
scarce  resources  are  promoted;  and 


4.  Including  evaluation  of  treatment  and 
preventive  activities  as  part  of  activities  all 
sui^MTted  by  the  Department's  programs. 

These  same  four  principles  were  empha- 
sized by  the  President  in  his  June  17th 
message  to  Congress.  They  also,  I  believe,  ex- 
press the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Jerome  Jaffe 
whom  the  President  has  chosen  to  provide 
leadership  for  the  national  crusade  against 
drug  abuse. 

BOLX     or    THK     DXPAXTICZNT     "LXAD     ACSHCT" 

Because  narcotic  addiction  and  other 
types  of  drug  abuse  often  are  deeply  inter- 
twined with  medical,  psychological,  social. 
econonUc  and  vocational  problems,  a  wide 
range  of  services  must  be  involved  in  'reat- 
ment  and  preventive  programs.  This  requires 
planned  and  coordinated  action  by  many  dif- 
ferent components  of  the  Department.  To 
ensure  that  this  occurs  we  are  utUlzlng  a 
Departmental  "lead  agency."  I  have  desig- 
nated the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health — a  component  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration — as  the 
lead  agency  for  all  of  the  Department's  drug 
abuse  activities. 

In  Its  role  as  the  lead  agency  NIMH  as- 
sists each  relevant  unit  of  the  Department 
to:  (1)  Identify  its  appropriate  role  in  the 
drug  ab\ise  area  and  (3)  coordinate  and  plan 
Its  activities  with  those  of  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Department.  NIMH  Is  a  central 
source  of  information  on  all  Departmental 
programs  for  the  Secretary,  It  advises  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  classification  of 
controlled  drugs,  and  It  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house for  all  legislative  developments  In  the 
drug  abuse  field. 

Other  NIMB  responslbUttlee  relate  to  or- 
ganizations outside  the  Department.  Par- 
ticularly Important  to  the  states  and  oom- 
munitles  is  the  assignn>ent  to  NIMH  of  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  and  consultation. 
This  will  ensure  that  there  is  one  place  with- 
in this  very  large  Department  which  can 
rapidly — and  accurately — supply  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  numerous  sources  of  sup- 
port for  drug  abuse  programs  that  are  avail- 
able from  HEW.  The  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  at  1970, 
PX..  91-fil3.  assigned  to  NIMH  the  coor- 
dination of  ail  Federal  programs  in  drug 
abuse  education  and  prevention.  NIMH  also 
has  the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  De- 
partment Is  represented  In  its  collaboration 
with  other  Federal  sgendee  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Veterans  Administration. 

mCE)  VOa   IMPKOVED  rVDXaAL  COOKDHrATION 

In  sum,  we  believe  that  using  the  lead 
agency  mechanism  enables  us  to  make  excel- 
lent progress  In  planning  and  coordinating 
the  various  Departmental  activities  to  which 
I  have  briefly  alluded.  But  that  same  prog- 
ress cannot  be  said  to  typify  the  coordina- 
tion of  our  plans  and  programs  with  those 
of  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  presence  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard,  and  myself  this 
morning  not  only  emphasizes  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  with  the  grave  and  vexing 
national  problem  of  drug  abuse,  it  also 
demonstrates  our  desire  to  assure  that  the 
drug  abuse  activities  for  which  we  are  In- 
dividually responsible  complement  each 
other  In  the  most  effective  way. 

While  our  departments  are  the  ones  most 
deeply  Involved  in  drug  programs,  there  are. 
altogether,  nine  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
one  way  or  another  with  the  problems  of 
drug  addiction.  In  such  a  situation,  overall 
Federal  efforts  are  fragmented  and  Federal 
resources  dispersed.  This  In  turn  means  that 
our  profound  national  concern  with  drug 
abuse  has  no  corresponding  Institutional 
focus. 

It  Is  this  deficiency  that  the  President 
seeks  to  remedy  with  his  proposal  for  a 
Special  Action  Office  far  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. 


The  OOice  will  have  overall  Federal  re- 
sponsibility "for  all  major  Federal  drug  abuse 
prevention,  education,  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, training,  and  research  programs  in  all 
Federal  agencies. "  It  would  establiah  prior- 
ities for  Federal  programs  and  evaluate  pro- 
gram performance.  Consequently,  the  Special 
Action  Office  will  provide  the  mechanism 
with  which  the  programs  of  my  department 
and  of  all  Federal  agencies  can  contribute 
their  fullest  measure  to  solving  this  urgent 
national  problem.  I  Join  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  in  urging 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Preaident's  proposal. 


QDORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.      

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  $4  BILLION  P-14  OVERRUN  SEEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  an  interesting  year  for  the  F-14. 

Early  this  year  there  were  press  re- 
ports of  a  (700  million  to  |2  billion  over- 
nin  for  a  710  aircraft  program.  Then 
Grumman  Aircraft  Corp.,  manufacturer 
of  the  F-14,  indicated  in  a  letter  to  the 
Navy  that  It  would  probably  be  unable 
to  perform  under  the  terms  of  the  exist- 
ing contract.  Teams  of  Government 
auditors  descended  on  the  Grumman 
plant,  and  a  short  time  later  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  cut  all  F-14 
production  funds  from  the  fiscal  1972 
budget.  Now  Secretary  Packard  has  asked 
the  Senate  to  restore  those  funds,  ad- 
mitting that  he  himself  does  not  know  at 
this  point  how  they  would  ultimately  be 
spent. 

rAXT   PACXAaO'S    XXQtTXST 


The  issue  for  the  Senate  to  decide  is 
whether  it  should  honor  Secretary  Pack- 
ard's request. 

On  the  surface,  the  request  has  some 
attraction  to  It.  Surely  It  is  important, 
if  there  are  to  be  bailout  negotiations 
and  ultimately  a  restructured  contract, 
to  put  the  Government  In  the  strongest 
possible  bargaining  position.  If  Grum- 
man is  let  off  easy,  other  contractors 
will  not  be  deterred  from  getting  in  the 
same  position.  And  unless  the  Navy  is 
provided  with  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase 48  production  aircraft  In  fiscal 
1972,  the  Navy  rather  than  Grumman 
will  default  on  the  existing  contract. 

But  whether  there  should  be  a  bailout 
under  any  terms — whether  it  makes  any 
sense  at  all  to  continue  with  the  F-14 
program — is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion. 

The  P-14  has  long  been  regarded  by 
many  defense  experts  as  a  very  marginal 
system,  the  main  function  of  which  is  to 
provide  defense  for  aircraft  carriers  im- 
der  conditions  where  their  sui^vabil- 
ity — with  or  without  the  P-14 — is  seri- 
ously open  to  question.  None  of  these 
experts  have  ever  questioned  the  need 
for  some  aircraft  carriers  and  capable 
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aircraft  to  go  with  them.  But  they  have 
felt  all  along  that  other  alternative  air- 
craft offered  far  better  value  for  the 
dollar. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  this 
marginal  system,  we  should  certainly 
find  out  what  we  are  in  for  if  we  do.  What 
are  the  ultimate  long-term  costs  really 
likely  to  be  if  we  continue?  And  what 
portion  of  those  costs  can  Grumman 
rather  than  the  Government  reasonably 
be  expected  to  bear? 

Precise  answers  to  such  questions  are 
not  possible.  But  reasonable  approxima- 
tions are.  Surely  defense  analysts  who 
can  estimate  accurately  the  expenditures 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  all  its  develop- 
ment programs  can  do  the  same  for  one 
of  ours. 

CONCLUSIONS  crrxD 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  is 
to  set  forth  the  results  of  my  own  inves- 
tigation into  the  cost  status  of  the  F-14 
program. 

I  have  attempted  to  be  realistic  in 
judging  the  problems  which  lie  ahead, 
but  my  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  at- 
tacked. I  have  therefore  written  to  the 
General  Accounting  OlDce  for  an  evalu- 
ation of  my  conclusions  and  the  reason- 
ing on  which  they  are  based. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  would  cost  the 
Navy  from  $18  to  $20  million  per  copy 
to  purchase  the  301  production  F-14's 
which  it  presently  plans  to  buy  through 
fiscal  1975.  Contrasted  to  the  $11.5  mil- 
lion cost  per  copy  long  touted  by  the 
Navy,  this  means  a  cost  overrun  of 
roughly  $6  to  $8  million  per  copy  and  $2 
to  $2.6  billion  in  total  to  purchase  these 
planes  alone.  Given  these  huge  increases, 
a  larger  total  buy  is  most  unlikely.  If 
such  a  buy  were  made,  unit  costs  would 
no  doubt  decrease  but  the  total  overrun 
would  steadily  rise.  It  could  approach  $4 
billion  for  a  710  aircraft  buy.  That  would 
be  double  the  overrun  on  Lockheed's 
C-5A. 

If  these  figures  are  accurate,  we  would 
only  be  deluding  ourselves  to  suggest 
that  Grumman  and  not  the  Government 
would  have  to  foot  the  bill.  Many  of  these 
increases,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  are  not 
the  responsibility  of  Grumman  in  the 
first  place.  Even  to  the  extent  they  are, 
however,  Grumman  is  a  small  company, 
at  least  compared  to  Lockheed  and  other 
aerospace  giants.  Its  net  worth  Is  only 
$180  miUion.  If  Lockheed  could  absorb 
without  bankruptcy  only  a  $200  million 
fixed  loss  in  a  tough  settlement  on  the 
C-5A,  a  tough  settlement  with  Gnun- 
man  would  probably  yield  no  more  than  a 


$100  million  loss  at  best.  And  the  rest  of 
the  tab  would  be  taxpayer  responsibility. 
If  these  figures  are  accurate,  they 
mean  also  that  the  relative  merits  of  al- 
ternative fighter  options  have  been  dras- 
tically revised.  If  the  F-14  was  a  mar- 
ginal system  at  $11.5  million  each,  at  $17 
to  $20  million  it  is  a  lemon,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. We  would  do  much  better  to  meet 
our  interim  needs  for  carrier-based 
fighter  aircraft  with  an  improved  version 
of  the  F-4  and  to  begin  work  anew  on  an 
P-4  successor.  Secretary  Packard's  pro- 
posal to  give  several  contractors  pro- 
totype development  funds,  which  they 
could  use  subject  to  minimally  necessary 
restrictions,  might  be  a  good  way  to  find 
one. 

THE    PROBLEM    IN    DEPTH 

It  is  time,  however,  to  go  behind  these 
final  figures  and  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  they  were  derived. 

The  P-14  contract  was  awarded  to 
Grumman  in  February  1969.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  Grumman  and 
subcontractors  of  its  choosing  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  airframe  of  the  new 
plane,  accounting  for  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  total  costs  involved.  The 
other  major  subsystems  of  the  plane 
were  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  made  available  to  Grumman 
as  Government-furnished  equipment. 
The  most  important  of  these  subsystems 
are  the  engines  for  both  the  A  and  B 
versions  of  the  plane,  contracted  to  Pratt 
&  Whitney,  and  the  AWG-9  fire  con- 
trol system,  a  Hughes  Aircraft  develop- 
ment project. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  troubles  now 
plaguing  the  F-14  program  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  single  portion  of  it.  They 
run  the  gamut — from  the  airframe  to  the 
engine  to  the  avionics. 

THE   PROBLEM    AT    GRTTMMAN 

The  most  heavily  pubUcized  problem 
facing  the  F-14  has  been  the  problem  at 
Grumman  Itself.  According  to  the  com- 
pany, the  effects  of  Inflation  and  a  de- 
clining business  base  have  combined  to 
raise  its  costs  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  lose  VEist  sums  under  the  terms  of 
the  existing  contract.  This  argument  is 
worth  exploring  for  a  moment. 

Grumman  has  indicated,  with  respect 
to  inflation,  that  its  original  cost  esti- 
mates were  predicated  on  an  assumption 
that  labor  costs  would  increase  at  3  per- 
cent and  materials  costs  at  2  percent  an- 
nually, for  a  composite  inflation  factor 
of  2.5  percent.  Yet  actual  experience  to 
date,  the  company  maintains,  shows  a  5- 
percent  composite  inflation  factor.  The 


cumulative  dollar  costs  of  inflation  for 
the  next  four  production  lots — lots  IV- 
Vn,  funded  in  the  flscal  year  1972-75 
budgets — are  now  estimated  by  Grum- 
man at  $103  million,  according  to  Navy 
testimony  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

But  the  bulk  of  its  problems  are  at- 
tributed by  Grumman  to  a  "decline  in  the 
business  base."  This  decline  is  not  docu- 
mented in  any  detail.  The  inference,  how- 
ever, is  that  Griimman  is  experiencing  a 
phenomenon  allegedly  widespread 
throughout  the  aerospace  industry  to- 
day. As  its  total  business  has  declined, 
its  overhead  has  not  decreased  propor- 
tionately, with  the  result  that  the  F-14. 
as  the  company's  major  program,  will 
have  to  pick  up  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  total  overhead  costs. 

It  is  Grumman's  position  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  respond  by  rewriting  the 
P-14  contract.  According  to  company 
president  L.  J.  Evans,  as  quoted  in  the 
June  12  edition  of  Business  Week: 

I  refxjse  to  get  Into  this  Idiocy  of  trying  to 
forecast  what  will  happen  in  1978.  [The  re- 
sult Is)  absurd  contracts  In  which  you  de- 
ceive not  only  yourself  but  the  public  as  well. 

Our  position  is  a  very  simple  one.  No  plane 
can  meet  the  Russian  fighter  threat  in  the 
I970's  and  beyond  as  well  as  the  F-14.  If  it 
proves  to  be  a  good  quality  product,  then  we 
win  Insist  on  a  fair  price  that  will  continue 
to  return  us  a  fair  profit.  If  the  plane  does 
not  live  up  to  expectation,  then  It  should  be 
terminated. 

GRUMMAN    STOEY    DECEPnVT 

My  own  investigation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  has  indeed 
been  deceived  with  re«)ect  to  the  F-14 
problem.  The  cause  of  the  deception  lies 
less  with  the  viability  of  the  original  F-14 
contract,  however,  than  with  Grumman's 
explanation  of  its  problems. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  those 
problems  rather  clearly.  They  are  com- 
prised of  unclassified  data  furnished  by 
Grumman  in  recent  months  to  the  Pen- 
tagon and  other  sources.  The  purchases 
cover  the  12  development  and  301  pro- 
duction aircraft  now  scheduled  by  the 
Navy  through  fiscal  1975.  The  amoimts 
shown  cover  airframe  costs  only.  The  first 
table  presents  a  comparison  of  Grum- 
man's cost  estimates  at  the  time  the  ex- 
isting contract  was  signed  and  the  costs 
estimated  by  the  company  today.  The 
second  table  breaks  down  into  constitu- 
ent elements  the  cost  data  shown  in  table 
1. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
tables  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  l.-F-HA,  CONTRACT  VERSUS  CURRENT  ESTIMATES.  COSTS  AND  CEIUNGS 
(Dollars  In  millionsl 


February  1969  contract 


Current  estimate 


Quantity 


Estimated 
cost 


Margin  > 


Percent 


Dollars 


Cailini 


Estimated 
cost 


Margin 


Pettent 


Dollars 


I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

y , 

VI 

VH 

Total. 


Ceilini 


t 

(396.5 

25 

6 

63.4 

25 

K 

163.0 

25 

41 

19a  6 

25 

48 

163.8 

20 

as 

266. 3 

20 

91 

258.7 

20 

J99.1 

$495.6 

»$S11.4 

0.4 

15.9 

79.3 

»89.3 

(7.5) 

40.7 

203.7 

210.8 

(3.4) 

47.6 

238.2 

292.9 

M 

32.8 

196.6 

277.9 

<29.3) 

53.3 

•319.6 

SCO.  3 

(21  6) 

51.7 

>310.4 

500.5 

(22.1) 

$2.1 
(6.7) 

(54.7) 

(«1  3) 

(10«.7) 

(m.o) 


$513.  S 
>8B.6 
203.7 
238.2 
196.6 
'391.6 
•389.5 


313 


1.502.3 


22.7 


341.1 


1.843.4 


>  2,383.1 


(15.4) 


(367.4) 


2.015.7 


JMartin  reprawnti  difference  between  ceilinj  price  per  contract  and  estimated  cost  as  pro- 
pps«l   Final  proposil  reflected  tarjet  profit  rate  on  estimated  costs  of  10  percent  lor  lots  I   and 
II.  and  12  percent  for  all  lubiaquent  lots. 
'  Includes  authorized  changes. 


■  Excludes  estimated  incraase  for  abnormal  escalation  clause. 
•  Includes  estimated  increase  for  abnormal  escalation  claosa. 

■  I  ncreased  costs  are  principally  the  direct  result  of  abnormal  inflation  and  the  declining  bMin 
base. 
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TABLE  ll.-F-MA,  FYOP  SCHEDULE.  ESTIMATED  COST  BREAKDOWN.  FEBRUARY  1969  CONTRACT  VERSUS  CURRENT  ESTIMATE 

P>alljri  in  millionsl 
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February  1969 

Current  estimate 

Quantity 

DirKt 
labor 

Material 

Overt!  ead 

Otlier 
direct 

COltj 

Total 

Direct 
labor 

Material 

Ovefhead 

Ottier 
direct 
cost] 

Total 

Lot— 

I 

II                              .  -. 

6 

6 

lll.l 
ILl 
39.1 
39.0 
30.5 
41.7 
37.9 

129.1 
20.7 
64.0 
85.3 
81.0 
144.4 
146.4 

148.5 
23.5 
57.9 
64.2 
50.6 
77.8 
72.2 

7.2 
1.1 
2.0 
2.1 
1.7 
2.4 
2.2 

396.5 
63.4 
163.0 
190.6 
163.8 
266.3 
258.7 

129.1 
20.6 
32.4 
36.5 
33.3 
48.5 
44.1 

192.6 
33.0 
102.2 
156.0 
148.4 
286.9 
293.9 

179.6 
34.8 
74.0 
98.0 
93.8 
161.7 
159.4 

10.1 
.9 
2.2 
2.4 
2.4 
3.2 
3.1 

511.4 
89.3 

Ill 

26 

210.8 

IV                 

48 

292.9 

y                       

« 

277.9 

VI         

«8 

500.3 

VII 

91 

500.5 

Total 

313 

318.0 

670.9 

494.7 

18.7 

I.M2.3 

344.5 

1.213.0 

801.3 

24.3 

2. 383.1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  these  tables: 

First.  Gnmunan's  estimated  costs  for 
the  313  development  and  production  air- 
frames purchased  according  to  the  sched- 
ule shown  have  increased  from  $1.5023 
billion  to  $2.3831  billion,  an  increase  of 
almost  $900  million,  in  the  little  more 
than  2  years  since  February  1969. 

Second.  Less  than  half  of  this  increase 
can  be  attributed  to  inflation  and  a  de- 
clining business  base  as  evidenced  in  in- 
creased overhead  costs.  As  indicated 
earlier,  Navy  testimony  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  cited  a 
Gnunman  projection  of  $103  million  in 
increased  costs  attributable  to  inflation 
over  lots  IV- Vn.  As  indicated  in  table 
n,  Grumman  presently  projects  an  in- 
crease in  overhead  costs  for  the  313  air- 
frame program  from  $494.7  to  $801.3 
million,  an  increase  of  $306.6  million. 
These  inflation  and  overhead  factors  to- 
gether account  for  little  more  than  $400 
million  of  the  almost  $900  million  total 
projected  increase. 

Third.  As  indicated  in  table  I,  the  cell- 
ing in  the  existing  Grumman  contract, 
adjusted  according  to  the  contract's  ab- 
normal escalation  provisions  for  lots  VI 
and  vn.  is  $2.0157  billion.  It  provides  a 
margin  of  $513.4  million  over  and  above 
Griunman's  original  $1.5023  billion  cost 
projections.  U  the  projected  cost  in- 
creases now  faced  by  Grumman  were 
limited  to  the  Inflation  and  overhead  fac- 
tors alone — $409.6  million — this  margin 
would  enable  Grumman  to  earn  a  profit 
of  $103.8  million  on  the  contract,  not- 
withstanding those  increases. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  qiiite 
straightforward.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  about  it,  the  existing  F-14  contract 
made  considerable  allowance  for  factors 
of  the  kind  Grumman  has  cited  as  the 
cause  of  Its  problems.  Grumman's  real 
diificLilties  have  been  of  a  more  simple 
and  time-honored  nature.  Due  to  the 
totally  unrealistic  nature  of  its  original 
estimates,  it  is  experiencing  huge  cost 
overruns  in  its  production  of  the  F-14. 

OTHX*  CAOSKS  NOTKD 

A  deeper  insight  into  the  causes  of 
Grumman's  problems  can  be  gained  by 
a  consideration  of  matters  not  totally 
reflected  in  the  above  tables. 

To  begin  with,  the  main  constituent 
element  of  Gnunman's  projected  cost  in- 
creases is  higher  materials  costs.  As  ta- 
ble n  Itself  indicates,  the  company  pro- 
jects a  materials  cost  increase  from 
$670.9    million    to    $1,213.0    million,    a 


rise  of  $542.1  million,  or  well  over  half 
the  total  increase.  The  main  cause  of 
this  increase,  I  have  learned,  is  sharply 
increased  costs  to  Grumman  for  the  air- 
frame materials  furnished  to  it  by  its 
major  subcontractors.  The  problem  is 
due  to  sloppy  contracting  procedures  on 
the  part  of  Gnmunan  itself,  which  never 
negotiated  firm  option  prices  with  its 
subcontractors  until  several  months  af- 
ter the  F-14  contract  was  first  awarded 
to  it  in  February  1969.  When  these  firm 
option  prices  were  finally  negotiated, 
Gumman  did  not  get  as  good  a  deal 
as  it  originally  expected.  And  it  hopes 
now  to  pass  the  added  costs  on  to  the 
Government. 

Another  cause  of  Gnunman's  problems 
has  its  origins  in  the  final  negotiations 
preceding  the  award  of  the  existing  con- 
tract. During  the  last  several  months  of 
competitive  negotiations  in  late  1968, 
Grumman  reduced  its  ceiling  prices  by 
about  $400  million,  a  reduction  result- 
ing not  from  a  change  in  its  cost  esti- 
mates, but  solely  from  a  reassessment  by 
the  company  of  the  risks  which  de- 
velopment entailed.  It  Is  a  smiple  fact 
that  if  this  ceiling  reduction  had  not 
occiured,  Grununan  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  the  $367.4  million  F-14  loss 
which  it  projects  under  the  existing  con- 
tract for  a  313  aircraft  buy.  While 
Gnunman's  reduced  celling  price  was 
still  approximately  $100  million  higher 
than  that  of  its  competitor,  McDonnell 
Douglas,  competitive  pressures  simply 
cannot  be  used  to  Justify  buy-ins  on 
major  defense  contracts.  The  inevitable 
result  would  be  to  remove  what  little 
integrity  still  remains  in  the  weapons 
procurement  process  and  to  insure  vast 
overruns  and  restructured  contracts  on 
each  and  every  weapons  system  pro- 
ciu^. 

r-14  trwrr  cost  impact 

But  whatever  the  precise  reasons  for 
Grumman's  present  problems,  what  are 
the  likely  implications  in  terms  of  P-14 
luiit  costs?  Assuming,  that  the  data 
above  are  accurate,  the  answer  can  be 
calculated  easily. 

Absent  any  problems  at  Grumman  and 
elsewhere,  the  estimated  unit  cost  of  the 
301  production  aircraft  in  question  would 
be  $12.3  miUion.  This  figxire  differs,  of 
course,  from  the  $11.5  million  figure 
long  touted  by  the  Navy  as  the  F-14's 
unit  cost.  That  estimate  is  a  reasonable 
production  unit  cost  projection,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  buy  of  400  aircraft  or 
more.  For  a  buy  of  only  301  production 
planes,  the  cost  could  be  expected  to  rise. 


The  figure  of  $12.3  million  per  copy  is 
consistent  with  the  costing  methodology 
the  Navy  has  used  in  its  own  P-14  cost 
projections.  I  have  provided  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  previous  Navy  es- 
timates at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

That  $12.3  million  estimate  assumes 
airframe  costs  at  contract  ceiling  with- 
out provision  for  abnormal  escalation. 
To  determine  the  cost  impact  of  Gnmi- 
man's  present  di£Bculties,  all  one  needs 
to  do  is  to  calculate  its  projected  over- 
ceiling  costs  and  then  spread  tliese  costs 
over  the  total  number  of  planes  involved. 
For  the  four  production  lots  in  question, 
Gumman  is  projecting  costs  $513.9  mil- 
lion over  ceiling.  Spread  over  301  pro- 
duction aircraft,  this  amounts  to  $1.7 
million  per  copy. 

Added  to  the  $12.3  million  basic  per 
copy  cost,  this  gives  a  $14  million  tmit 
cost  thus  far. 

Before  moving  on  to  consider  other 
sources  of  imlt  cost  growth,  a  word  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Grumman  data  might  be 
in  order.  Pentagon  spokesmen  have  sug- 
gested in  recent  days  that  Grumman 
might  be  "puflOng"  in  order  to  support  its 
case  that  a  new  contract  is  really  needed. 
There  may  indeed  be  something  to  the 
point.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude, 
however,  that  eventual  airframe  costs  are 
therefore  likely  to  be  less  thaji  the  costs 
just  calculated  relying  on  the  Grumman 
data. 

The  F-14  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  potential  program  life,  with  further 
unanticipated  cost  problems  a  very  real 
{x>ssibility.  Grumman  Itself  appreciates 
the  problem.  What  it  seeks  is  a  new  con- 
tract with  provisions  for  ceiling  and 
profit  above  its  new  cost  data.  Accord- 
ingly, the  use  of  that  data  without  any 
ceiling  or  profit  assumes  that  "pufiOng" 
may  well  be  taking  place. 

"B"   KNGIKX  KKLATKD  PKOBLKKS 

Despite  the  vast  amount  of  attention 
focused  to  date  on  Grumman's  problems 
in  producing  the  basic  F-14  Edrframe, 
there  are  equally  serious  problems  rfse- 
where  in  the  program.  And  in  most  of 
these  areas  the  Government  does  not 
have  even  the  limited  protection  which 
firm  contract  prices  could  give  it.  Prob- 
lems related  to  the  engines  which  will 
power  the  F-14  provide  one  illustration. 

The  engine  long  counted  on  by  the 
Navy  to  power  the  P-14  has  been  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  N-401-PW400  advanced 
technology  turbofan  engine,  which  will 
also  be  used  on  the  Air  Force's  F-15.  The 
Navy,  however,  in  order  to  get  a  jump  on 
the  P-15  and  the  earliest  possible  P-14 
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deployment  date,  so  arranged  the  F-14 
program  that  earlier  models  would  use  a 
version  of  the  older  Pratt  It  Whitney 
TF30-P-12  engines,  developed  originally 
for  the  F-lllB.  Navy  planning  has  long 
called  for  a  switch  from  the  "A"  to  "B" 
engine  models  beginning  with  the  68th 
production  version  of  the  P-14  brought 
off  the  assembly  line. 

A  series  of  imfortunate  problems  now 
threaten  to  arise  from  this  two-step  en- 
gine program. 

AIRFVAMK   MODmCATION   COSTS 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all 
estimates  of  airframe  costs  to  date — the 
Navy's  original  cost  data  and  the  revised 
Grumman  data  in  tables  1  and  2 — are 
predicated  on  an  airframe  designed  to 
accommodate  "A"  engines.  These  air- 
frames are  designed  and  costed  with 
room  allowed  to  accommodate  the  "B" 
engines,  but  before  they  can  be  accom- 
modated, basic  modifications  to  the  air- 
frame will  be  needed. 

These  modifications  will  entail,  first, 
a  non-recurring  R.  L  D.  charge,  to  de- 
termine the  precise  changes  necessary. 
The  existing  contract  with  Grumman 
contains  a  celling  of  approximately  $15 
million  to  cover  the  design  work  in  ques- 
tion. I  have  learned,  however,  that  this 
ceiling  is  no  longer  applicable,  because 
the  design  of  the  "B"  engine  has  been 
changed  since  the  contract  was  written 
to  provide  considerably  greater  thrust. 
As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  design  changes 
will  have  to  be  negotiated  with  Grum- 
man, and  they  can  be  expected  to  cost 
considerably  more. 

Of  greater  significance  than  these  non- 
recurring research  and  development  costs 
would  be  the  recurring  costs  resulting 
from  introduction  of  the  design  changes 
in  question  into  each  and  every  F-14  air- 
frame. The  cost  of  this  work  also  will 
have  to  be  negotiated  with  Grumman, 
which  in  turn  will  have  to  negotiate  new 
agreements  covering  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  its  subcontractors  will  per- 
form. 

The  actual  cost  of  this  work  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  the  significance  of  the 
"B"  engine/inlet  interface  problem  en- 
coimtered  when  the  work  was  performed; 
$200,000  per  copy  is  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum projection.  Adding  this  amount  to 
my  $14  million  unit  cost  nmning  total 
yields  $14.2  million  thus  far. 

Less  significant  than  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work,  however,  is  the  Grumman/ 
Government  bargaining  significance  of 
the  fact  that  prices  for  the  work  still 
have  to  be  negotiated.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  Grummsm  could 
be  forced  to  take  more  than  perhaps  a 
$100-mlllion  loss  on  the  F-14  program. 
But  is  any  loss  at  all  a  possibility?  Hold 
ing  Gnunman's  feet  to  the  fire  on  the 
P-14  "A"  contract  may  be  something  of 
a  charade  since  it  is  the  "B"  version  the 
Navy  has  always  wanted  and  in  pricing 
which  Grumman  could  get  well. 

Then  there  is  the  cost  of  the  engines 
themselves.  The  "A"  engines,  priced  thus 
f&x  at  less  than  $800,000  per  copy,  ap- 
parently have  presented  little  problem. 
The  "B"  engines  are  another  matter. 

"B"    KNGtNK    OTXXBmsra 

These  engines  are  designed  to  provide 
almost  40  percent  more  thrust  than  the 


"A"  engines,  and  problems  have  already 
been  encountered  in  their  Air  Force-run 
development  program.  This  program,  I 
have  learned,  is  already  as  much  as  6 
months  behind  schedule,  and  Pratt  k 
Whitney  has  demanded  $117  million  ex- 
tra in  development  funds  to  do  the  addi- 
tional work  and  conduct  the  additional 
testing  needed  to  guarantee  the  perform- 
ance specifications  sought  for  the  "B" 
engines.  This  is  an  overrun  of  roughly  25 
percent  for  the  development  program, 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  this  extra 
cost  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  Navy. 

But  the  important  point  once  again  is 
the  production  cost  of  the  new  engines. 
All  Navy  estimates  of  F-14  costs  to  date 
have  been  predicated  on  the  use  of  en- 
gines costing  approximately  $800,000  per 
copy.  This  is  a  price  which  the  new  en- 
gines will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

The  production  contract  for  the  new 
engines  is  a  fixed  price  contract  with  a 
ceiling  of  about  150  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  celling  costs  of  the  new  en- 
gines are  about  50  percent  greater  than 
the  target  costs,  and  any  cost  increases 
over  target  up  to  the  celling  will  be 
picked  uo  by  the  Government  under  the 
contract's  terms. 

An  examination  of  the  standard  lot 
options  under  the  contract  shows  an 
average  target  price  for  the  first  several 
bujrs  of  just  over  $800,000  per  copy,  little 
different  from  the  figure  used  to  date  in 
Navy  estimates  and  actually  met  by  the 
"A"  engine.  The  ceiling  price,  however, 
is  about  $1.2  million  per  copy.  In  light  of 
the  huge  increases  already  exiserienced 
on  the  development  contract,  the  only 
really  "live"  question  is  not  whether  this 
celling  will  be  reached,  but  whether  it  In 
fact  will  be  exceeded.  Pratt  k  Whit- 
ney's experience  on  the  "A"  engines 
themselves — the  present  $800,000  cost  is 
more  than  double  the  initial  estimate  for 
the  F-lllB  version  of  the  engine — does 
not  presage  a  happy  answer. 

Even  without  a  breach  of  the  exist- 
ing contract,  eventual  engine  costs  can, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  grow  $400,000 
per  engine  over  the  figures  now  in  use. 
Since  there  are  two  engines  per  plane, 
this  means  at  least  an  $800,000  growth 
in  F-14  imit  costs,  even  forgetting  the 
cost  of  spares.  Adding  this  increase  to 
my  $14.2  million  unit  cost  nmning  total 
yields  a  $15  million  total  thus  far. 

"A"    ENGINI    RKPLACnCKirrS 

And  there  is  one  final  engine  cost  still 
to  be  considered.  The  Navy  has  alwajrs 
planned  to  re-engine  its  "A"  models  with 
the  "B"  engines  once  available.  This 
means  that  the  first  67  production  air- 
craft would  actually  have  two  sets  of 
engines.  The  cost  of  the  first  set — 134 
"A"  engines  at  approximately  $800,000 
each — is  additive  to  the  costs  already 
shown.  The  total  cost  for  these  engines 
will  exceed  $100  million.  In  terms  of  F-14 
unit  costs  for  a  301  aircraft  buy,  this 
amounts  to  more  than  $300,000  per  copy, 
which  brings  my  nmning  total  to  the 
$15.3  million  mark. 

F-14    AVIONICS    COSTS 

Turning  from  the  engines  to  the  avi- 
onics, the  same  sad  story  continues.  The 
key  avionics  component  is  the  AWG-9 
fire  control  system. 

Navy  estimates  of  F-14  imit  cost  have 


long  been  predicated  on  a  less  than  $1.4 
million  cost  per  copy  for  the  AWa-9. 
This  cost  is  nowhere  reflected,  how- 
ever, in  a  firm  and  binding  contract 
of  any  kind.  The  Navy  contract  with 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  manufacturer  of 
the  AWG-9,  is  a  fixed-price  Incentive 
contract  with  successive  reset  provisions, 
which  means  that  the  fixed  prices  for 
successive  lots  are  subject  to  negotiation 
with  the  Navy.  Since  negotiations  for 
upcoming  lots  have  not  been  completed, 
the  price  of  the  AWG-9  has  not  yet  been 
definitlzed.  I  have  learned,  however,  that 
internal  Navy  projections  of  AWO-9 
costs  are  presently  nmning  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $2.5  million  per  copy,  with  addi- 
tional increases  in  sight. 

Moreover,  the  prices  of  other  avionics 
subsystems  are  also  undeflnitlzed  at 
this  time,  and  internal  Navy  cost  projec- 
tions for  the  total  avionics  package  have 
jmnped  from  $2.6  to  $4.3  million  per 
plane  during  the  past  year. 

To  be  conservative,  only  this  virtu- 
ally assured  $1.7  million  of  added  avion- 
ics costs  will  be  factored  into  my  imit 
cost  nmning  total,  which  has  now 
reached  the  $17.0  million  level. 

THZ  PBOSPBCTT  OP  BCHXDITL.E  SUPPAGX 

My  analysis  thus  far  has  been  pred- 
icated on  the  purchase  of  301  produc- 
tion F-14's  according  to  the  schedule 
presently  planned  by  the  Navy  through 
fiscal  1975.  But  the  purchase  of  301  pro- 
duction F-14's  according  to  that  schedule 
is  no  longer  realistic.  That  schedule  as- 
sumes the  purchase  of  48  production  air- 
craft in  fiscal  1971,  using  $806  million  in 
production  fimds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  But  in  light  of  the  problems  at 
Gnunman  alone,  there  is  no  way  in 
which  48  planes  could  be  produced  for 
that  amount  of  money.  Once  the  money 
was  appropriated,  Gnunman  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  declare  itself  in  default 
on  the  existing  contract,  and  negotia- 
tions for  a  new  schedule  and  contract 
would  have  to  follow. 

This  new  schedule  would  necessitate 
upward  revisions  of  all  the  cost  data  con- 
tained in  my  analysis  thus  far. 

At  Gnunman  itself,  it  would  flrst  be 
necessary  to  stretch  lot  m — the  26  pro- 
duction aircraft  purchased  Isist  year — to 
provide  for  an  orderly  phase  of  effort.  Lot 
IV  would  then  have  to  be  reduced,  with 
some  of  the  purchases  scheduled  there 
being  dropped  into  subsequent  lots.  And 
there  would  be  similar  slippage  through- 
out the  present  program. 

This  slippage  would  have  reperciisslons 
on  all  the  other  subsystems.  It  would 
necessitate  reduced  buys  of  both  engines 
and  avionics.  Such  reduced  buys  would 
cost  more  f>er  copy,  if  permitted  at  all 
under  existing  contract  terms. 

COST  OP  SLIPPACX 

The  precise  impact  of  such  slippage  on 
F-14  unit  costs  is  virtusdly  impossible  to 
calculate.  An  Indication  of  its  potential 
magnitude  can  be  ascertained,  however, 
by  considering  Mily  the  short-term  im- 
plications of  one  alternative  being  con- 
sidered. That  is  the  possibility  of  a  12- 
month  lot  m  stretch  and  a  zero  air- 
craft lot  IV  buy.  Under  this  altematlTe, 
there  would  be  no  further  procurement 
of  production  F-14's  until  fiscal  1973. 
This  alternative,  I  have  learned,  would 
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require  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$300  million  simply  to  stretch  lot  m, 
with  further  extra  costs  down  the  road. 

This  alternative,  however,  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  and  less  severe  slippage 
would  be  more  likely.  But  whatever  slip- 
page were  ultimately  chosen,  I  see  no  way 
in  which  it  could  possibly  have  a  cost 
impact  of  less  than  $300  million  over  the 
whole  life  of  the  restructured  program. 
Such  an  impact,  over  a  301  aircraft  pro- 
gram, would  be  $1  million  per  copy. 

If  this  $1  million  is  added  to  my  $17 
million  running  total,  I  have  a  final  pro- 
jected F-14  unit  cost  for  301  aircraft  of 
$18  million  per  copy. 

AODmONM.    COSTS    DOWN    THK    KOAO? 

In  reaching  this  $18  million  total,  I 
have  attempted  to  be  quite  conservative. 
I  have  not  included  any  of  the  increased 
development  costs  for  either  the  "B"  air- 
frame or  the  "B"  engines,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  are  real  economic  costs  if  the 
P-14  program  continues.  Except  for  the 
J  Grumman    airframe    contract,    I    have 

I  stayed  within  the  costs  allowable  under 

I  existing  contract  provisions.  And  I  have 

limited  my  remarks  to  only  presently  as- 
I  certainable  problems  in  the  main  sub- 

systems of  the  plane. 

All  I  propose  to  do  now  is  to  cite  four 
additional  problems  which,  together  with 
the  conservatism  in  my  estimates  thus 
far  and  the  possibility  of  problems  yet 
unforeseen,  might  raise  total  costs  to  the 
$20  million  level. 

MUCH   CONCXnUttNCT 

One  such  problem  is  the  incredible 
amount  of  concurrency  inherent  in  the 
F-14  schedule.  Consider  just  two  exam- 
ples of  the  extreme  concurrency  involved. 
As  far  as  the  basic  "A"  aircraft  is  con- 
cerned, the  original  schedule  envisaged 
no  testing  of  the  aircraft  with  the  AWG-9 
fire  control  system  and  basic  armament 
items  aboard  until  86  production  aircraft 
had  already  been  ordered  and  funded. 
And  quaUflcation  testing  on  the  "B"  en- 
gine was  not  envisaged  until  well  over  100 
airplanes  expected  to  accommodate  this 
engine  had  already  been  committed  to 
production. 

The  F-14  prototype  crash  last  Decem- 
ber and  the  delays  encountered  in  the 
"B"  engine  development  program  have 
only  increased  this  concurrency.  The 
F-14  has  been  and  still  remains  a  totally 
untested  airplane,  despite  the  production 
commitment  made.  And  it  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this  concur- 
rency if  continued  will  take  its  toll  in  ex- 
tensive modification  costs  later  in  the  life 
of  the  program. 

The  prospect  of  such  costs  could  be 
mitigated,  of  course,  by  stretching  lot 
m  and  going  to  a  zero  aircraft  lot  IV 
buy.  But  in  light  of  the  $300  million 
short-term  coet  growth  which  would  au- 
tomatically be  entailed,  the  Navy  would 
be  more  likely  to  take  its  chances  on  the 
modification  costs  further  down  the  road. 

ENCINC   CONTEACT   DSTAULT 

A  second  problem  worth  noting  is  the 
possibility  of  a  Government  default  on 
the  "B"  engine  production  contract.  The 
options  in  the  contract  are  tied  to  cal- 
endar dates,  rather  than  development 
milestones,  and  the  first  option  comes 
due  this  year.  It  should  present  an  inter- 
esting choice  for  the  Navy.  Should  it  buy 


engines  which  are  as  yet  untested  and 
which  would  not  be  needed  even  in  the 
event  of  a  small  further  reduction  in  the 
lot  rv  aircraft  buy?  Or  should  it  open 
the  way  for  a  restructured  contract  at 
higher  prices  in  the  future? 

A  third  problem  arises  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  Government's  responsibility 
for  the  engines,  avionics,  and  other  sub- 
systems under  the  terms  of  the  Navy's 
contract  with  Grumman.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Government  is  furnishing 
these  subsystems  to  Grumman  as  Gov- 
ernment furnished  equipment — GPE.  It 
is  the  Government's  responsibility,  un- 
der this  arrangement,  to  provide  these 
items  to  Grumman  consistent  with  the 
schedule  smd  specifications  contained  in 
the  existing  Grumman  contract.  Any 
failure  by  Pratt  k  Whitney,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co.,  and  other  subcontractors  to 
themselves  meet  these  schedules  and 
specifications  would  reopen  some  con- 
tract terms,  forcing  higher  Navy  prices 
at  Grumman. 

Finally,  there  is  the  prospect  of  trou- 
bles by  Grumman  with  its  own  subcon- 
tractors. Grumman's  contracts  with  its 
suppliers  simply  do  not  provide,  in  some 
instances,  for  deliveries  in  the  small  lot 
quantities  anticipated  in  the  immediate 
future,  which  means  that  these  contracts 
will  have  to  be  renegotiated.  And  some  of 
Gnmiman's  subcontractors,  in  the  infec- 
tious climate  now  prevailing  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  have  already  followed 
Grumman's  own  lead  and  written  let- 
ters to  the  company  indicating  that  fur- 
ther performance  under  their  existing 
contracts  is  "commercially  impractical" 
at  the  present  time. 

r-I4    SHOtTLO    BE    CANCELED 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continued  with  the 
F-14  it  would  cost  us  $18  to  $20  million 
per  copy  for  the  first  300  aircraft  alone. 
The  F-14  is  simply  not  worth  this  kind 
of  money.  Even  on  paper,  it  offers  only 
marginal  improvements  over  the  F-4  in 
terms  of  air-to-air  combat  performance. 

All  over  the  world  austere  new  fighters 
are  being  developed  for  only  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  per  copy.  The  Mirage  5  used 
by  the  Israelis  is  being  sold  by  the  French 
Government  in  the  world  market  for  less 
than  $1.5  million  each.  Yet.  it,  like  the 
P-4,  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  Mig-21, 
which  itself  is  a  $1  million  airplane. 

American  companies  could  themselves 
produce  an  austere  new  fighter  with  com- 
bat performance  superior  to  the  F-14 
for  only  a  fraction  of  its  cost.  About  the 
only  thing  the  F-14  would  have  which 
these  planes  would  not  is  the  Phoenix 
missile  and  its  AWG-9  fire  control  sys- 
tem. But  the  Phoenix  and  the  AWG-9 
probably  cannot  perform  their  intended 
mission  yet  to  reduce  actual  air-to-air 
combat  performance  that  the  P-14  might 
not  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviets' 
new  Mig-23. 

A  COMMENT  ON  NAVT  COST  ESTIMATES 

Until  recent  problems  developed,  F-14 
unit  costs  had  long  been  estimated  by  the 
Navy  at  $11.5  million.  A  few  words  of 
explanation  are  needed  to  put  this  figure 
in  perspective. 

This  $11.5  million  figure  has  been  re- 
garded publicly  as  the  Navy's  production 
unit  cost  estimate  for  a  710-plane  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  unclassified  portions  of 


recent  selected  acquisition  reports  on  the 
F-14  show  that  it  was  actually  a  program 
unit  cost  projection.  That  is,  it  incliided 
not  only  projected  production  costs  but 
development  costs  as  well.  The  corre- 
s[>onding  Navy  production  unit  cost  esti- 
mate is  shown  as  $9.8  million  in  these 
SAR's. 

It  follows  that  in  contrasting  my  own 
$18  to  $20  million  production  unit  cost 
estimate  with  an  $11.5  million  Navy  fig- 
ure. I  am  in  a  sense  understanding  the 
cost  growth  which  has  occurred. 

For  several  reasons,  however.  I  have 
decided  to  ignore  the  Navy's  $9.8  million 
estimate  and  go  with  the  $11.5  million 
figure  instead. 

First,  the  $9.8  million  figiire  has  been 
a  fictional  number  all  along.  We  have 
never  had  more  than  463  production 
model  F-14's  under  contract  in  stand- 
ard lot  options  at  any  time.  And  for 
this  number  of  planes  $11.5  mUUon  was 
a  reasonable  production  unit  cost  ap- 
proximation under  the  assumptions  be- 
ing used. 

Second,  there  is  a  reverse  bias  already 
present  in  my  own  figures,  because  they 
are  based  on  an  even  smaller  301  aircraft 
buy. 

Third,  it  would  now  be  difficult,  in  light 
of  the  general  acceptance  accorded  the 
$11.5  million  figure  as  the  production 
unit  cost  base  to  be  used,  to  correct  mis- 
understandings about  the  figure. 

I  have  also  decided  not  to  factor  P-14 
development  costs  into  my  own  estimate, 
which  would  have  raised  it  to  the  $21  to 
$23  million  level  or  higher  for  a  301- 
plane  buy.  Obviously  this  would  have 
been  more  dramatic.  But  for  the  most 
part,  development  costs  are  now  behind 
us,  and  the  real  issue  is  how  much  we 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  production 
aircraft.  Moreover,  the  factoring  in  of 
these  sunk  development  costs  would  make 
it  appear  that  there  was  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  terms  of  unit  costs  to  expand- 
ing the  ultimate  buy. 

Actually,  in  terms  of  largely  xmsimk 
production  costs,  it  would  probably  cost 
us  $18  to  $20  million  each,  or  as  much 
as  $6  billion  in  total,  for  a  300-aircraft 
buy.  For  a  700-aircraft  buy,  that  figure 
might  well  faU  to  the  $16  to  $18  million 
level  on  a  unit  cost  basis,  but  inflation  in 
the  out  years  could  prevent  even  this. 
And  for  this  $2  million  per  copy  savings, 
we  would  have  Invested  over  $6  billion 
more. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  speak  fur- 
ther about  the  actual  mission  deficiencies 
of  the  F-14  in  the  near  future.  For  I 
want  no  mistake  about  them  to  be  made. 
Even  at  $11.5  million  each,  the  F-14  was 
a  marginal  system.  At  $18  to  $20  miUion. 
it  is  simply  a  lemon  all  the  way. 


ORDER  FOR  RECCtoNITION  OF 
SENATORS  BOGGS  AND  ROTH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, normally  the  leadership  prefers  not 
to  program  15-mlnute  orders  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Senators  beyond  that  period 
which  immediately  precedes  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  How- 
ever, a  matter  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  leadership  too  late  to  schedule  the 
two  Senators  from  Delaware  prior  to  the 
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transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  today. 

Circumstances  are  such  as  to  Justify, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  immediately  following  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  today,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  BoGGs)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  and  that  at  the  close  of 
his  remarks  the  distinguished  jxmior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  up- 
on the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  the  two  Senators  from 
Delaware,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfHcer  and  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  for  his  kindness 
in  making  the  arrangements. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  welcome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  DOROTHY  AN- 
DREWS KABIS,  TREASURER  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  PT«sident,  a  great 
lady  and  a  great  American  has  passed 
from  our  midst.  Death  has  taken  from  us 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Andrews  Kabls,  and  we 
all  are  grieved  by  her  passing. 

Mrs.  Kabis,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  died  last  Saturday  while  visit- 
ing her  father's  graveslte  in  ShefDeld, 
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Mass.  She  is  to  be  interred  beside  him  to- 
day. 

We  in  Delaware  have  known  and  loved 
Dottie  Kabls  for  many  years.  She  chose 
to  live  among  us  on  a  farm  near  Middle- 
town.  Del.;  and  we  all  were  better  for 
having  her  with  us. 

Her  energy  and  vltcdity.  her  quick  wit 
and  charming  personality,  and  her  will- 
ingness to  work  hard  for  any  worthwhile 
cause  made  her  a  leader  in  our  State. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  the  Nation 
recognized  her  talents  and  sought  her 
services. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Andrews  Kabis  was  bom 
54  years  ago  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  She 
came  to  Delaware  at  an  early  age  and  be- 
came active  in  her  church,  in  farm  orga- 
nizations, and  in  politics. 

Through  the  years  she  received  many 
national  honors  and  attained  many  na- 
tional offices,  but  she  never  relaxed  her 
efforts  In  Delaware.  She  remained  active 
in  her  church,  St.  Paul's  Methodist 
Church  in  Odessa,  Del.  Despite  her  ob- 
ligations in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country,  she  continued  to  serve  as 
financial  secretary  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  a  steward  and  trustee. 

She  was  active  in  the  Grange,  serving 
as  legislative  chairman  and  chaplain 
of  Central  Grange  61  in  St.  Georges.  Del. 
She  once  served  sa  a  trustee  of  Kruse 
School,  a  Delaware  State  correctional 
institution  for  young  women,  and  later 
as  State  adviser  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Last  year  she  was  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  Delaware  multiple 
sclerosis  campaign.  Mrs.  Kabis  also  was 
active  in  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

In  another  area,  Mrs.  Kabis  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
Psuty  in  Delaware  to  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ladies  in  the  national 
party.  She  served  5  years  as  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  longer  than  any  other  presi- 
dent. She  was  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
tion's board  of  directors  since  1954,  when 
she  was  elected  president  of  the  Delaware 
Federation. 

In  1964  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  United  States  honored  Mrs.  Kabls 
as  one  of  the  12  outstanding  political 
women  in  the  country.  Four  years  later, 
the  Nationta  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  nsuned  her  "The  Republican 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

On  March  28,  1969,  President  Nixon 
recognized  her  abUities  by  appointing 
her  the  33d  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  She  had  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  the  Senate,  whom  she 
held  in  high  esteem.  This  body  approved 
her  nomination  unanimously  on  April 
25.  1969. 

That  imdoubtedly  was  a  happy  mo- 
ment in  Dottie  Kabls'  life,  but  tin  even 
happier  one  occurred  last  year  when  she 
married  Mr.  Walter  L.  Kabis  of  Odessa, 
Del.  The  Kabises  were  a  happy  couple 
and  they  enlivened  any  gathering  they 
attended  in  Washington  or  in  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  extend  our  condo- 
lences to  Mr.  Kabis  and  other  members 
of  her  family. 

We  in  Delaware  and  throughout  the 
Nation  mourn  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Doro- 


thy Andrews  Kabis.  She  has  been  a  most 
pleasant  and  important  part  of  our  lives 
for  many  years,  8ind  we  all  will  miss  her. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Kabis  Is  being 
buried  today  in  Massachusetts.  TcHnor- 
row,  Thursday,  a  memorial  service  wlU 
be  held  in  her  memory  in  Odessa,  Del., 
and  at  2  pjn.,  tomorrow,  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Center  in  Washington  there 
will  be  a  memorial  service  at  wUch  for- 
mer Senator  John  J.  Willlanis  of  Dela- 
ware will  be  the  p^cipal  speaker. 

Mr.  President,  ftt  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  a  dear  friend  who  died  over  the 
past  weekend,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Andrews 
Kabls,  tbe  33d  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States. 

The  news  of  Dottle's  sudden  death 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  me,  for  she 
was  a  close  friend,  a  fine  person,  and 
a  great  American. 

Bom  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Dottle  came 
to  Delaware  shortly  after  leaving  Marys- 
ville,  Tenn.,  College.  Following  a  brief 
period  during  which  she  worked  in  the 
legal  department  of  the  Du  Pont  com- 
pany in  Wilmington,  she  began  to  operate 
a  183-acre  nursery  farm  near  Middle- 
town,  Del. 

But  Dottie  Kabis'  interest  in  public  life 
was  strong,  and  she  soon  became  active 
in  Republican  Party  work  in  Delaware. 
Her  fight  for  clean  elections,  first  in  her 
hometown  of  Odessa,  Del.,  and  later 
throughout  the  State,  made  her  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  respected 
women  in  public  life  in  our  State. 

She  was  a  tireless  worker  for  the  causes 
in  which  she  believed  so  strongly.  From 
her  early  days  in  Delaware  when  she  be- 
came active  in  the  State  Grange — where 
she  was  legislative  chairman,  chaplain, 
lecturer,  and  public  relations  chairman 
of  Central  Grange  61  at  9t.  Georges, 
Del. — to  her  most  recent  position  as 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Dottie 
Kabis  could  be  counted  on  to  devote  her 
seemingly  boundless  energy  to  whatever 
task  she  would  undertake. 

In  the  years  when  she  was  active  in 
Delaware  Republican  politics,  Dottie 
Kabis  served  as  charter  member  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Delaware  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  and  was  president  of 
the  State  Federation  In  1954.  She  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Repiri>lican  National  Con- 
ventions In  1956  and  1960,  and  was  a 
speaker  at  the  1964  convention.  In  1968 
she  served  as  an  alternate  delegate  to 
the  national  convention. 

During  the  years  between  1963  and 
1968,  Dottle's  poliUcal  attention  shifted 
from  the  State  to  the  national  scene,  as 
she  admirably  filled  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  Re- 
publican Women,  a  position  which  she 
held  longer  than  anyone  else.  During 
those  years,  Dottie  maintained  a  pace 
and  speaking  schedule  that  would  have 
exhausted  the  hardiest  of  individuals. 

But  that  was  the  nature  of  Dottle 
Kabis.  She  was  not  one  to  shirk  a  job 
or  a  duty;  she  was  constantly  active,  al- 
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ways  on  the  go,  ever  ready  to  accept  new 
responsiblUties  that  would  challenge  her 
immrase  abilities. 

On  March  28,  19M,  President  Nixon 
appointed  Mrs.  Kabis  33d  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  a  position  to  wb4ch. 
Secretary  Connally  said  earlier  this 
week,  she  brought  an  extra  cUmetuioii. 
The  deep  respect  which  she  earned  dur- 
ing her  active  career  in  Delaware  and 
Washington  cut  across  party  lines;  Del- 
awsu-e's  State  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Emily  H. 
Womach,  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  demonstrated  the  universal  affec- 
tion in  which  Mrs.  KaMs  was  held  when 
she  remarked  earlier  this  week  that 
Dottle  Kabis,  as  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  brought  great  honor  to  Delaware 
and  yet  retained  her  personal  sincerity 
and  human  warmth. 

The  flags  on  all  State  buildings  In  Dela- 
ware are  at  half-mast  today,  by  order 
of  Oov.  Russell  W.  Peterson.  They  will 
remain  that  way  in  quiet  tribute  to  a 
magnificent  woman  until  services  are 
completed.  It  is  a  most  fitting  gesture 
that  a  grateful  people  can  offer  to  a 
woman  who  gave  so  much  of  herself  for 
her  State  and  her  Nation. 

Prom  time  to  time  individuals  in  pub- 
lic life  are  asked,  "What  can  I  as  an  in- 
dividual do  to  change  things?"  and  a 
simple  answer  Is  not  always  forthcom- 
ing. But  I  would  suggest  that  the  life  of 
Dottle  Kabis  would  serve  as  an  outstand- 
ing example.  When  she  came  to  Dela- 
ware, she  apparently  had  no  particular 
desire  to  become  involved  in  politics.  A 
few  years  ago.  looking  back  over  a  re- 
markable career,  Dottle  described  her 
initial  Interest  in  politics  in  this  way: 

I  wu  shocked  by  the  mlsuae  of  the  baUot. 
Young  as  I  w&s.  I  mllaed  what  whb  going  on. 
You  would  h«ve  to  be  pretty  stupid  not  to 
see  It.  Votee  were  being  bought  and  ttala  up- 
set me. 

She  was  then  a  member  of  the  State 
Grange  and  she  effectively  used  that  po- 
sition to  plead  for  cleaner  elections  in 
Delaware,  particularly  for  the  use  of  vot- 
ing machines.  That  she  wsis  effective  in 
stirring  up  interest  in  this  most  vital  as- 
pect of  our  elective  process  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  the 
paper  ballot  became  a  thing  of  the  past 
in  Delaware  as  voting  machines  were  in- 
stalled throughout  the  State. 

Prom  that  point  her  rise  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Republican  Party  continued, 
spurred  always  by  the  energy  and  dedi- 
cation to  a  cause  that  were  characteristic 
of  this  talented  woman.  Her  tragic  pass- 
ing leaves  a  void  that  will  not  quickly  be 
filled. 

The  news  of  her  death  last  weekend 
in  Massachusetts  left  me  shocked  and 
saddened.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  her  mother  and  her  husband,  Walter 
Kabis,  to  whom  she  was  married  less  than 
10  short  months  ago. 

Delaware  has  lost  one  of  her  finest  cit- 
izens and  the  United  States  has  lost  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  And  I  have  lost 
a  very  dear  friend. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Presidrat.  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
kind  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  time,  if  I 
may.  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuxns). 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  the  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  some  time  left.  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CDR-ns.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senate  yield  me  about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not 
my  privilege  to  know,  in  a  personal  way. 
the  distinguished  lady  about  whom  we 
are  speaking  at  this  time,  but  I  did  know 
of  her  public  career,  and  I  want  to  Join 
with  the  many  friends  of  Dorothy  An- 
drews Kabis  in  paying  tribute  to  her 
public  service. 

She  was  an  inspiration  to  many  people. 
This  was  true  when  she  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  serve.  It  was  true  of  those  who 
served  with  her  in  a  political  capacity. 
It  was  true  of  many  of  those  who  served 
with  her  officially. 

She  came  to  Washington  after  a  very 
distinguished  career  in  her  own  State. 
She  was  a  businesswoman.  She  had  been 
active  in  a  number  of  worthwhile  orga- 
nlzatiaos,  and  was  an  effective  and 
eloquent  speaker. 

It  is  indeed  a  loss  to  our  country,  and 
I  sun  sure  to  her  native  State  and  her 
State  by  adoption,  that  she  should  leave 
us  at  such  an  early  age.  I  wish  to  have 
the  Record  show  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  her,  and  I  send  to  her  mother 
and  brother  and  her  other  relatives  my 
most  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  Boccs  and  Mr. 
Roth,  in  paying  tribute  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Elstcxi  Kabis.  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  whose  untimely  pairing  has 
grieved  us  all. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
Dotty  for  many  years,  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  her  during  the 
years  she  was  president  ol  the  National 
Federation  of  Republican  Women.  Her 
activities  as  president  of  the  Federation 
contributed  greatly  to  increasing  the 
participation  of  women  throughout  the 
United  States  in  Republican  Party  ac- 
UviUes. 

As  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  she 
discharged  her  responsibilities  to  the 
credit  of  her  position  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Marion  and  I  extend  to  Mr.  Kabis  our 
tieartfelt  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  his 
bereavement. 


RESUMPTION  OP  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  now  resumed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOUIS  "8ATCHMO"  ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  note  in  the 
press  the  passing  of  the  great  Louis 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong. 

I  may  be  what  is  called  a  "square." 
but  I  must  admit  that,  like  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  I  achieved  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  comfort 
from  the  music  of  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. He  was  an  ambassador  of  good  wUl 
in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term,  imd  he 
represented  us  and  this  country  with 
humor,  with  dignity,  ?rith  understanding, 
and,  as  far  as  his  fellow  citizens  were 
concerned,  we  appreciated  the  repre- 
sentation which  he  gave  to  all  of  us. 

In  New  Orleans,  he  came  up  from 
practically  nothing.  He  learned  his  trade 
the  hard  way,  but  he  developed  a  keen 
sense  of  musicology.  He  traveled  the 
world.  He  spread  the  spirit  of  a  real  part 
of  this  Nation,  and  with  that  spreading 
there  went  a  lot  of  good  will. 

I  think  I  can  say  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  passing  of 
Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong  is  a  real 
loss.  We  extend  to  his  wife,  his  relatives, 
and  to  all  his  friends,  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  hoiu*  of  sorrow,  and  we  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  all  the  rest  of 
our  fellow  citizens  on  the  passing  of  a 
great  American. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  now  be  closed  and  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title  as  follows: 

A  blU  (8.  1S38)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  public  health 
by  strengthening  the  national  effort  to  con- 
quer cancer. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand 
in  recess  until  3  o'clock  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:39 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer   (Mr.   Bucklby). 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1828  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  on  which  there  wUl 
be  3  hours  of  debate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  1828.  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  prcHnote  the  public 
health  by  strengthening  the  national 
effort  to  conquer  cancer  which  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act". 

Sk.  a.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  following  section  406  the 
foUowlng: 

"riNSIMOS    AND    DTIJftTTOW    OF    FUBPOSZ 

"Ssc.  407A.  (a)  The  Congreae  hereby  finds 
and  dedarea — 

"(1)  that  the  incidence  of  cancer  Is  In- 
creasing and  Is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  people; 

"(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better 
methods  of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  deserve  the  highest  priority; 
and 

"(3)  that  a  great  opportunity  Is  offered 
as  a  reetilt  of  recent  advances  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  dread  disease  to  conduct  ener- 
getically a  national  program  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  part  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  establish  a  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  as  an  Independent  agency  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"CONQUSST    OP    CANCXa    ACKNCT 

"Sbc.  407B.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health. 

"Sec.  407C.  (a)  The  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  shall  be  administered  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  shall  serve  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  There  shall  be  In  the  Agency 
a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  position  of  Director. 

'(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
within  the  Agency  not  to  exceed  five  Assist- 
ant   Directors. 

"TuNcnoNs    or    th«    aoknct 

"Sec.  407D.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part,  the  Director  shall— 

"  ( 1 )  carry  out  all  research  activities  previ- 
ously conducted  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
sUtute,  together  with  an  expanded.  Inten- 
sified, and  coordinated  cancer  research  pro- 
gram, and  Bhall  administer  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
cancer; 

"(3)  make  such  grants  or  contracts  as  are 


desirable  to  accomplish  the  purpoaea  of  this 
part; 

"(3)  espedltlotisly  utilize  existing  rewarch 
facilities  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploraUon  of  the  opportunities  for  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  In  areas  of  special  promise; 

"(4)  encourage  and  coordinate  cancer  re- 
search by  Industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such    research; 

"(5)  strengthen  existing  cancer  centers, 
and  establish  new  canco-  centers  as  needed 
In  order  to  carry  out  a  multldladpllnary  ef- 
fort for  clinical  research  and  teaching,  and 
for  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
the  best  methods  of  treatment  In  cancer 
cases; 

"(6)  coUect.  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  In  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  cancer  research 
data  bank  to  coUect,  catalog,  store,  and  dis- 
seminate Insofar  as  feasible  the  results  of 
cancer  research  undertaken  In  any  country 
for  the  tise  of  any  person  Involved  in  cancer 
research  In  any  country; 

"(7)  establish  or  support  the  large-scale 
production  or  distribution  of  specialised  bio- 
logical materials  and  other  therapeutic  sub- 
stances for  research.  Including  viruses,  cell 
cultures,  and  animals,  and  set  standards  of 
safety  and  care  for  peraous  using  such  ma- 
terials; 

"(8)  support  research  In  the  cancw  field 
outside  the  United  States  by  highly  qualified 
foreign  nationals,  collaborative  research  In- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants, 
and  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  In  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(9)  support  appropriate  manpower  pro- 
grams of  training  In  fundamental  sciences 
and  clinical  disciplines  to  provide  an  ex- 
panded and  continuing  manpower  base  from 
which  to  select  investigators  and  physicians 
for  participation  in  the  programs,  including 
where  appropriate  the  use  of  training  sti- 
pends, fellowships,  and  career  awards;  and 

"(10)  prepare  and  submit  an  annual 
budget  estimate  for  the  program  directly  to 
the  President  for  review  and  transmittal  to 
Congress  and  receive  from  the  President  and 
the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  directly 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  ob- 
ligation and  expenditure  by  the  Agency. 

"ADMnnSTEATIVX  PSOVISIOIfS 

"Sxc.  407K.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this 
part,  to — 

"(1)  aji^Mlnt  and  fix  the  ocmpenaatlon 
of  personnel  of  the  Agency  in  acomtlance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  the  Di- 
rector deems  such  action  necessary  to  the 
discharge  at  his  functions  under  this  part, 
he  may  appoint  not  more  than  fifty  of  the 
scientific,  pr(^esslonal,  and  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Agency  without  regard  to 
provisions  of  such  title  relating  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  may 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  SI 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapto'  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates  not  In  excess  of 
the  highest  rate  paid  for  OS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  iinder  section  5333  of  title  6 
of  such  Code;  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  necessary  to  recruit  spe- 
cially qualified  scientific  or  other  profes- 
sional personnel  without  previous  competi- 
tive service  he  may  establish  the  entrance 
grade  therefore  at  not  to  exceed  two  grades 
above  the  grade  otherwise  estabUshed  for 
such  personnel  under  such  provisions: 

"(2)  make,  i»^>mulgate.  Issue,  rssrinrt.  and 
amend  rules  and  regulatlcms  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  OT  In  the  Agency  and  delegate  any  of 
bis  functions  to  any  olBoer  or  employee  under 
his  direction  or  his  si^ervlalon; 


"(3)  acquire  (by  purchaaa,  Imms,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise ) ,  construct.  Improve,  re- 
pair, operate,  and  maintain  eanoer  centers, 
laboratories,  research  and  other  necessary 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  related  ac- 
commodations as  may  be  neoeasary.  and  sneh 
other  real  or  personal  property  (Including 
patents)  as  the  Director  deems  nacessary; 
to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Admlnlwtrator  of  General  Servloes,  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of 
the  Agency  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years  without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1877  (40U.S.C.34); 

"(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3100  of  tlUe  6,  United 
Stotes  Code; 

"(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  ftinctlons  under  this 
Act: 

"(0)  utUlze,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
icee,  equipment  personnel.  Information, 
and  faculties  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor: 

"(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
servloes; 

"(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts,  or  dona- 
tions of  servloes,  money,  or  proptrtj,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

"(9)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
without  regard  to  section  539  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  conduct  of  his  functions  with  any  pub- 
lic agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  asso- 
ciation, corporation,  or  educational  Institu- 
tion, an  make  grants  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency,  organisation  or  In- 
stitution; 

"(10)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Kderal  agencies  for  expenditure.  In- 
cluding the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
for  cancer-related  programs,  such  funds 
made  avaUable  under  this  part  as  be  deems 
necessary,  litcludlng  funds  appropriated  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  Improve- 
ments; 

"(11)  take  necessary  action  together  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  so  that  all  channels  for  the  dissemi- 
nation and  cross-fertilization  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  Information  existing  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  between  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  other 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  Institutes  of 
Health  to  Insure  free  communications  be- 
tween cancer  and  the  other  scientific,  medi- 
cal, and  biomedical  disciplines;  and 

"(13)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be 
required  tar  the  aocompllshment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Agency. 

"(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  swvlces,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  (includ- 
ing suggestions.  Estimates,  and  statistics) 
available,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
consistent  with  other  laws  to  the  Agency  in 
the  performance  of  Its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ^>- 
polnted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  at  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  who  Is  not  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
dally  rate  prescribed  for  OB-18  undr  asction 
5333  of  tlUe  5.  United  Stotes  Cede,  for  each 
day  be  is  engaged  In  the  actual  petformance 
of  his  duties  (Including  travel tlms)  as  a 
member  of  a  committee.  All  "vr^h***  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
neoeanry  expenses  Incurred  in  tbs  perform- 
ance at  their  duties. 
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"(d)  Tbs  Dlractar  ■tuOl,  by  rafiiUtton. 
provide  for  propar  wrtwittllr  rarlaw  of  kU 
roMMCh  gnuBte  uid  poocrMna  otot  whlcb 
ba  baa  sutborlty  (A)  by  uttUsUic.  to  tbe 
niMlfnnm  axtant  powibU.  mpptoptiatm  ptar 
nviMW  (roups  wltbln  tb«  Nktlanal  Inatt- 
tutcs  of  BMatb.  and  (B)  when  appnpttet*. 
by  MtabUablat,  wltb  Xhm  approval  of  tba 
National  Canear  Adnaory  Board.  otlMr  for- 
noal  paer  rerlaw  groups  aa  may  ba  raqulrad. 


"Sac.  4077.  The  Dlraetor  abaU,  as  soon  as 
practlcabis  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  tbe  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Agency  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year. 

"NATZOMAI.  CAMCSa   AovnosT   aOAlB 

"Sac.  407O.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
in  the  Agency  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  compoeed  c<  the  Director  of  the 
NaUooal  Institntee  of  Health  and  eighteen 
OOTnben  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  at  the  Senate. 
Not  more  than  twelve  of  the  appointed 
members  of  the  Board  shall  be  scientists  or 
physicians  and  not  more  than  eight  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  repreeentatlve  of 
the  general  public.  Appointed  membera  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  persons,  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
background  are  exceptionally  quaUfled  to 
appraise  tbe  programs  of  the  Agency.  Tbe 
Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sdenoe 
and  Technology,  and  the  Director  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Board. 

"(b)(1)  i^polnted  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms,  except  that  of 
ths  members  first  appointed  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  six  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  aa 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

"(3)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  expiration  cf  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  Appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reapp<Mntment  and  may  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  their  terms  until  their  succes- 
sors have  taken  office. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect Its  activities  and  eleven  members  there- 
of shall  constitute  s  quorum. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  i4>polnted  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  mast  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  but  not  leas  often  than  four 
times  a  year  and  shall  adTlae  and  assist  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  program. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  tbe  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  shall  designate  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  tbe  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
to  act  as  Bxeeutlve  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

"(f)  The  Board  may  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  and  alt  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Board  deems  advis- 
able to  investigate  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

"(g)  The  Director  Shall  submit  to  the 
Board  for  its  evaluatioD,  comments,  and  rec- 
ommendations each  year's  program  plan  and 
budget  prior  to  the  formal  submission  of  the 
budget  request  to  the  President. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Prsaident  for  tranamlttal  to  tbe  Congrees 
not  later  than  January  81  of  each  year  on 
tbe  progress  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agen- 
cy toward  the  accompliahment  of  Its  objec- 
Uvsa. 

"(1)  Tbe  Board  shall  supersede  tbe  exist- 
ing NaUonal  Advisory  Cancer  Oonncil,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  serring  on  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  section  shall  serve  as 
additional  membats  of  the  Board  for  the  du- 
ration of  their  terms  then  exlating.  or  for 


sneb  Shorter  time  aa  tbe  Prealdant  may  pre- 
acrlbe. 

"(j)  Meoibers  of  the  Board  wbo  are  not 
oSoera  or  employees  of  the  XTBltad  States 
shall  reeeive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  preeerlbed  for  06-18 
under  eeeUon  SSSa.  Utle  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  sach  day  they  are  engaged  in  tbe 
performanoa  of  their  dutlea,  including  travd- 
tlme,  and  while  so  swing  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  plaoea  of  boslnees  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  axpenass,  Ind  tiding 
par  diem'  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 0708,  Utle  6.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
person  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently . 

"(k)  Tbe  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Board  such  staff,  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Ita 
aetivltlea. 

"  (1)  The  board  shall  Insure  that  tbe  Direc- 
tor, by  regulations,  maintains  sdentlflc  peer 
review  of  reaearch  grants  and  programs. 

"mmrrnoMS 
"Sac.  407H.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  Act 


the 

"(1)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  tbe 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency; 

"(3)  'Agency'  means  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency; 

"(3)  'Board'  means  National  Cancer  Ad- 
vlsmry  Board; 

"(4)  'cancer  center"  means  such  cancer 
reeearch  facilities  aa  the  Director  determines 
are  appcv^irlate  to  carry  out  tbe  purposee  of 
this  part,  Including  laboratory  and  reeearch 
facilities  and  such  patient  care  facilities  as 
are  neceasary  for  the  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  beet  methods  of  treatmeni 
of  patients  with  cancer,  but  does  not  include 
extensive  patient  care  facilities  not  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  and  demon- 
stration of  such  methods; 

"(6)  'construction'  includes  purchase  or 
lease  of  property;  design,  erection,  and 
equipping  of  new  buildings;  alteration,  ma- 
jor rc^MOr  (to  the  extent  permitted  by  reg- 
ulations) ,  remodeling  and  renovation  of 
existing  buildings  (including  Initial  equip- 
ment thereof);  and  replacement  of  obeolete. 
built-in  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations)  equipment  of  existing  build- 
ings; 

"(6)  'function'  Includes  power  and  duty; 
and 

"(7)  'Federal  agency'  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  eatabllsbment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
Including  any  wholly  owned  Oovemnwnt  cor- 
poration. 

"AinVOBISATIOIT  OP  APPSOPaiATIOKS 

"Sac.  408.  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
any  of  the  programs,  functions,  or  activities 
authorized  by  this  part,  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  neeeeaary." 

coMnMsanoN  or  ma  oaxcroa  amo  thx 


Saa  3.  (a)  Section  ftSlS  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(M)  Director,  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agen- 
cy." 

(b)  Section  5318  of  tiUe  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  ^^it^g  ^t  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(181)  Deputy  Director,  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  "Hie  heading  of  title  IV  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  la  amended  to  read 

"TTTLX   rv — COKOXTSSr   OF  CAKCSa  AOKNCT;    HA- 

noif AL  aaaBAacR  iMsiiiul'u". 

(b)  The  beading  to  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  "Part  A. — Con- 
qoiST  OF  CAivcia  Agkhct  axs  Natiomai.  Can- 
cmlMBiiiuia.'* 


MAnOMAL  CAVCKB  IMBIITUIS  MAIM  FAST  OF 

ooMOoaaT  or  cam caa  AoaitcT 
Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  401  o<  tbe  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  including  the  heading  tbacato. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATIOMAI.  CAMCSa  IMaillUlB 

"Sac.  401.  The  NaUonal  Cancer  Institute 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency.". 

(b)  Section  403  of  tbe  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
precedes  clause  (a)  of  su^  sectloa.  except 
the  heading  thereof,  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing In  lieu  of  such  stricken  matter: 

"Sac.  403.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  801  wltb  respect  to  oanoer,  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency,  In  consultation  with 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  shall — ". 

(c )  Section  408  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "Sur- 
geon General"  wbeietei  it  am>ears  In  such 
section  and  Inserting  "Oonquast  of  Canesr 
Ageikcy"  In  lieu  thereof;  (B)  by  striking  out 
"be"  and  "him"  wherever  alther  appears  in 
such  section  and  liisertlng  "the  agency"  in 
lieu  thereof;  and  (C)  by  striking  out  "section 
403"  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting  "sec- 
tion 402  and  section  407D"  In  lieu  thereof; 
and  (8)  by  striking  out  "Institute"  In  sub- 
section (b)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Agency  or  Institute". 

uwaan  or  fdmctiomb  or  matdmal  aovibokt 
CAMCxa  oocrNcn. 

Sac.  8.  (a)(1)  Sections  301(d),  301(1),  403 
(b),  and  403(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  "National 
Advisory  Cancer  Council"  and  "National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Council"  as  It  may  variously  ^- 
pear  therein,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"National  Cancer  Advisory  Board".  The  word 
"Council"  as  used  in  any  such  section  to  de- 
scribe tbe  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council 
or  the  National  Caikcer  Advisory  Council,  to 
amended  to  read  "Board". 

(3)  Section  317  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tbe  National  Advisory  Cancer 
Council"  wherever  It  may  appear. 

(b)(1)  SecUon  404  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Tbe 
council  to  authorlaed"  preceding  clause  (a), 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  Uiereof  "Tbe  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  Is  authorized". 

(3)  Such  section  to  further  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  wherever 
it  may  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency";  (B)  In  clause 
(a)  thereof  by  striking  out  "section  403"  and 
inserting  "section  40a  or  seeUon  407D"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

■FFBCnVX   DATS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  thto  Act  shall  take 
effect  sixty  days  aftw  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tbto  Act  or  on  such  prior  date  after  tbe 
enactment  of  thto  Act  as  th«  President  shall 
prescribe  and  puUtoh  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provtolons  of  sub- 
section (s) ,  members  of  tbe  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  (as  authorised  under  section 
407O  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  thto  Act)  may  be  appointed  In 
the  manner  provided  f<»'  In  such  section,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act.  8u<^  offloera  shall  be  compensated  from 
tbe  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates 
provided  for  in  section  407G  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  thto  Act. 
Such  oompanaatlon  and  related  expenses  at 
their  ofBcee  shaU  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transfNred  to 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  pursuant  to 
thto  Act. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timer 

Mr.  BTRD  at  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  the 
agreement,  time  wiU  be  imder  the  ccn- 
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trol  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
distingiiished  Senator  form  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  both  of  whom  are  on 
the  same  side  of  this  question,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Colorado    (Mr. 

DOMINICK). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  In  addition  to 
the  cosponsors  I  have  just  submitted  at 
the  desk,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  importance  of  S.  1828,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  can  be  over- 
stated. It  will  set  up  the  machinery  for 
a  greatly  expanded  national  effort 
against  cancer,  the  disease  most  feared 
by  Americans.  It  has  some  66  cosponsors, 
and  is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan,  coopera- 
tive effort.  Senator  Kennedy  as  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  and  Sena- 
tor Wn.LiAHs,  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, have  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions with  admirable  impartiality  and 
selflessness. 

There  was  never  any  argument  about 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  Cancer 
strikes  one  out  of  four  Americans.  At  cur- 
rent rates,  34  million  of  those  now  living 
will  die  of  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
Senator  In  this  Chamber  who  has  not  had 
a  close  friend  or  relative  affected  by  it. 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  a 
close  friend  In  Colorado  who  was  stricken 
by  it.  The  only  issues  have  been  with  re- 
spect to  how  to  develop  the  most  effective 
national  program  to  find  cures  for  it.  S. 
1828  represents  the  best  thinking  of  the 
committee,  the  administration,  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer, and  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity on  this. 

A  quick  summary  of  the  background  of 
this  legislation  will  facilitate  our  discus- 
sion of  it.  On  March  25,  1970,  Senator 
Yarborough  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 376,  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  status  of  cancer  research  and  to 
recommend  a  program  designed  to  find 
cures  for  cancer  within  "the  earliest 
possible  time."  He  suggested  that  the 
Panel  should  direct  "particular  atten- 
tion— toward  the  creation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministrative agency  which  would  guar- 
antee that  the  conquest  of  cancer  be- 
comes a  highly  visible  national  goal." 

The  resolution  was  passed  on  April  27, 
1970,  and  about  7  months  later,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1970,  the  Panel  submitted  a 
report  which  recommended  a  national 
cancer  program  to  be  carried  out  by  a  new 
independent  agency,  the  National  Can- 


cer Authority.  The  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority would  £issume  the  functions  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  would 
administer  the  new  cancer  program  out- 
side of,  and  separate  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  On  December  4, 
1970,  Senator  Yarborough  Introduced 
legislation,  S.  4564,  to  implement  the 
Panel's  recommendations.  That  bill  was 
reintroduced  in  slightly  different  form  sis 
S.  34  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
jAviTs  early  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  interpolate  here 
that  every  American  should  be  grateful 
to  the  p>anel  of  consultants  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer,  chaired  by  Mr.  Bermo 
C.  Schmidt.  They  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  and  did  it  with  facility,  with 
imagination,  and  at  practically  no  cost.  It 
is  unique  in  our  history  to  find  a  panel 
which  will  devote  as  much  expertise  and 
talent  as  they  did  to  this  particular  re- 
port and  do  it  at  practically  no  expense 
to  the  taxpayers. 

During  hearings  on  S.  34,  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — Dr.  Egeberg,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs;  Dr.  Marston,  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Plealth;  and  Dr. 
Baker,  Director  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute — and  members  of  the  research 
community  testified  that  establishment 
of  an  independent  agency  to  administer 
the  new  cancer  program  separately  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  would 
be  a  mistake.  They  voiced  concern  that 
such  action  would  result  in  fragmenta- 
tion of  our  overall  biomedical  research 
effort.  They  emphasized  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  new  cancer  program  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  order  to  preserve  the 
relationship  between  cancer  research  and 
other  types  of  research  conducted  with- 
in and  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Their  views  reflected  the 
assessment  of  the  research  community 
generally  that  cancer  research  is  not  yet 
far  enough  advanced  to  enable  us  to  iso- 
late it  from  other  types  of  biomedical 
research  and  adapt  it  to  a  strictly  pro- 
grammatic approach.  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Phillip  R.  Lee,  a  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  was  representative.  He  said : 

Cancer  to  not  simply  an  toland  waiting  in 
isolation  for  a  crash  program  to  wipe  It  out. 
It  to  In  no  way  comparable  to  a  moon  shot, 
which  required  mainly  the  mobilization  of 
money,  men  and  facilities  to  put  together  In 
one  Imposing  package  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge we  already  poeaessed. 

Instead,  tbe  problem  of  cancer — or  rather 
the  problem  of  the  various  cancers — repre- 
sents a  complex,  multi-faceted  challenge  at 
least  as  preplexlng  as  the  problem  of  the 
various  infectious  dlaeasea. 

We  do  not  yet  have  the  single  cancer  cure. 
We  have  barely  begun  to  perceive  the  fan- 
tastic array  of  causative  ftustors  Involved  in 
cancer,  the  methods  by  which  they  work 
and  the  agencies  by  which  they  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

We  are  not  yet  ready  to  start  a  countdown 
for  an  anticancer  blastoff,  no  matter  what 
emotional  appeal  such  an  approach  may  have 
to  the  public. 

On  May  11,  this  year,  I  introduced  with 
Senator  OtuFrar  an  administration  bill, 


S.  1828,  which  proposed  a  comprehensive 
national  cancer  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  It  recommended  establishment 
of  a  cancer  conquest  program  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  headed  by 
an  administrator  reporting  directly  to 
the  President.  This  approach  reflected 
the  thinking  of  the  administration  that 
in  mounting  an  accelerated  cancer  effort, 
it  was  extremely  important  to  maintain 
the  relationship  between  cancer  research 
Emd  other  biomedical  research,  and  that 
this  could  most  effectively  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  President's  Science  Advis- 
er, Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  had  earlier 
ssdd: 

In  structuring  the  [cancer)  effort  we  must 
take  account  of  the  differences  between  thto 
effort  and  the  Apollo  and  Manhattan  proj- 
ects. When  we  embarked  on  those,  Lisa  Meit- 
ner'8  demonstration  of  fission  and  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  had  already  been 
achieved.  In  cancer,  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  critical  experiment  has  yet  been  done.  .  . . 

It  to  the  President's  belief  that  having 
boned  and  sharpened  our  biomedical  research 
mechanism,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  we  should  now  xise  It  and  call  upon 
It  as  we  embark  on  thto  new  adventure.  To 
toolate  tbe  cancer  effort  would  prejudice  the 
very  outcome  we  seek.  The  problem  of  cancer 
straddles  virtually  all  the  life  sciences — 
molecular  biology,  blochemtotry,  virology, 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  genetics — any  one 
of  these,  or  all  of  them,  will  contribute  to 
the  final  solutions.  No  one  to  wise  enough 
to  pick  and  choose  just  those  components  of 
the  total  biomedical  spectrum  that  will  be 
vital.  Who  knows  what  new  discovery  wUl  be- 
come vital  even  next  year?  Tbto  aspect  pre- 
sents a  stark  contrast  with  Apollo  and  nuclear 
energy.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  In  an  AEG 
or  NASA  for  canoer. 

With  that  background,  then,  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  only  real  issue  presented 
to  the  committee  was  whether  the  new 
accelerated  cancer  program  could  most 
effectively  be  carried  out  within,  or  sepa- 
rate from,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  S.  1828,  as  reported,  resolves 
that  Issue  in  favor  of  keeping  the  pro- 
gram within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  will  establish  a  "Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency"  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  agency. 
The  Director  of  the  Cancer  Agency  wUl 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  President, 
and  will  submit  the  Agency's  annual 
budget  directly  to  the  President,  without 
intervening  review  by  anyone. 

The  Cancer  Conquest  Agency  would 
be  assisted  in  carrying  out  its  program 
by  a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board, 
which  would  replace  the  existing  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council.  The 
Board  would  consist  of  19  regular  mem- 
bers— the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  not  more  than  12 
scientists  and  physicians,  and  not  more 
than  eight  laymen.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  three  ex  officio  members — the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest 
Agency,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

I  feel,  and  I  think  most  members  of  the 
committee  agree,  that  S.  1828  is  an  ex- 
cellent compromise.  It  will  give  the  new 
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cancer  program  the  kind  of  independence 
and  high  visibility  it  will  need  to  carry 
out  its  mission.  And.  it  will  do  this  within 
the  framework  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  rather  than  through  a  com- 
pletely separate  agency,  thus  avoiding 
the  Isolation  of  cancer  research  from 
other  types  of  biomedical  research. 

It  has  been  argued  that  S.  1828  gives 
the  Cancer  Agency  too  much  independ- 
ence, and  will  lead  to  fragmentation  of 
the  overall  biomedical  research  effort.  In 
this  context,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  might  be  preferable  to  establish  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  separate  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. First,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  President,  tn  pro- 
posing this  legislation,  intended  not  only 
to  give  the  new  cancer  program  the  kind 
of  management  and  budget  independ- 
ence needed  in  order  to  quickly  exploit 
nev:  research  oi^Mrtunlties  and  to 
mobilize  a  "total  national  commitment" 
against  cancer,  but  also  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  total  biomedical  research 
effort.  The  President  has  publicly  com- 
mitted himself  to  both  objectives.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
statement  upon  Introduction  of  S.  1828 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

STATnCXNT  BT  THI  PftESIOBNT 

Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's 
deadliest  and  most  elusive  enemies.  The  con- 
quest of  cancer  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
efforts  of  our  time. 

Success  wUl  teat  the  very  limits  of  our 
imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  It  will 
require  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and  a  strong 
sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Dnlon  on  January  22.  1971.  and 
again  In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
concerning  a  National  Health  Strategy  on 
February  18.  1971.  I  expressed  my  deter- 
mination to  wage  a  successful  campaign 
against  this  dread  disease.  I  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  an  additional 
$100  mUllon  to  support  such  an  effort.  I  am 
pleased  that  In  recent  days  the  Appropria- 
tions' Committees  In  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  favorably 
viewed  this  request  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  House — which  votes  today — and  the 
Senate  will  both  follow  the  Committee  recom- 
mendations. 

RAKS  AND  HOPXS  ASOtTT  CANCEk 

Across  the  Nation,  there  Is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  our  vast  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  should  promptly  be 
marshaled  In  an  unprecedented  attack  on 
this  devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear  and 
from  hope. 

Cancer  Is  second  only  to  heart  disease  in 
the  number  of  lives  it  takes  In  this  country. 
And  the  nature  of  Its  ravages  makes  It  our 
most  feared  disease.  If  the  present  Incidence 
of  cancer  were  to  continue  some  52  million 
Americans  who  are  alive  today  would  con- 
tract this  disease  someday.  This  means  that 
cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every  four  In- 
dividuals In  this  country — and  two  out  of 
every  three  American  families.  It  would  mean 
that  in  the  next  ten  years  alone,  three  and 
a  half  million  Americans  would  die  from 
cancer.  For  many  of  Its  victims,  death  Is  a 
slow  and  painful  process.  And  for  many  of 
their  families,  the  personal  tragedy  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  financial  Implications  of  a 
prolonged  disease. 


At  the  same  time,  however,  there  Is  much 
reason  for  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  further 
research  Into  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  as  we  have  multiplied  many 
times  over  our  fundamental  knowledge  in  this 
area.  Virus  research,  for  example,  has  demon- 
strated that  cancer  can  be  produced  In  ani- 
mals by  over  110  of  the  nearly  1000  viruses 
that  science  has  Identified.  We  have  learned 
that  animal  cancers  can  be  Induced  by  over 
1.000  chemical  substances.  Effective  meas- 
ures for  preventing  cancer  have  been  devel- 
oped In  animals,  and  scientists  have  even 
demonstrated  that  human  cancers  can  be 
prevented  by  avoiding  exposure  to  certain 
chemicals.  Other  advances  Include  new  sur- 
gical procedures,  more  effective  radiation 
therapy,  and  techniques  for  treating  cancer 
with  Improved  combinations  of  known  drugs. 

All  of  these  developments  have  fueled  our 
hopes  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of  pos- 
sibilities for  researchers  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  This  Is  why  I  was  able  to  sug- 
gest In  my  special  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  February  that  "of  all  our  research 
endeavors,  cancer  research  may  now  be  In 
the  best  position  to  benefit  from  a  great  In- 
fiislon  of  resources." 

MOKE  MONXT  AND  BXTTBI  OKCANIZATION 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  put  our 
money  where  our  hopes  are.  In  the  first 
full  budget  developed  by  this  administra- 
tion last  year,  an  increase  of  920  million  was 
provided  for  cancer  programs.  For  Fiscal 
Year  1972.  the  administration  request  for 
cancer  programs  Is  slightly  over  $332  mU- 
llon— an  Increase  of  $100  mlUlon  from  the 
1971  Fiscal  Year.  If  these  resources  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  we  should  be  able  to 
finance  a  new  and  massive  assault  on  cancer. 
If  It  should  turn  out  that  we  need  more 
money,  however.  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  provide  whatever  funds  can 
be  effectively  utilized.  But  I  would  also  em- 
phasize this  important  point:  More  money 
alone  will  not  be  enough.  Money  can  help  set 
the  stage  for  faster  progress,  but  In  the  end 
It  Is  brainpower  alone  which  can  lead  us  to 
our  goals.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
need  to  mobilize  the  Intelligence  and  imag- 
ination of  our  doctors  and  scientists.  And 
It  also  means  that  we  must  do  a  better  Job 
of  tapping  the  Nation's  administrative  and 
organizational  skills,  which  can  help  remove 
many  roadblocks  to  success.  Our  capacities 
for  efficient  management  were  Instrumental 
In  our  efforts  to  split  the  atom  and  travel  to 
the  moon.  Now  we  need  to  apply  those  same 
capacities  to  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  a  wide 
variety  of  research  activities  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  manv  areea  of  society  and  In 
a  great  number  ol  disciplines  must  be  care- 
fully coordinated.  There  must  be  as  much 
crosB-fertlUzatlon  as  possible  between  vari- 
ous scientific  pursuits. 

In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  onnslderable  success  In 
fostering  such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and,  in  the  process,  they  have  earned  both 
the  respect  of  the  scientific  conununlty  and 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  happier 
and  healthier  lives  because  of  NIH  successes 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Cancer-Cure  Pro- 
gram within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  where  it  can  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  other  wide  ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  important  that  this 
program  be  identified  as  one  of  our  highest 
priorities,  and  that  Its  potential  for  reliev- 
ing human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by 
the  Tamlllar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape.  For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Cancer-Cure  Program  inde- 
pendent budgetary  status  and  to  make  Its 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  President. 


This  effort  needs  the  full  weight  and  sup- 
pcM-t  of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  It  th*t  It 
moves  toward  tts  goals  as  expeditiously  as 
pos8lt>le.  I  am  further  recommending  that 
this  Director  be  supported  by  a  strong  man- 
agemsnt  group  which  has  as  its  one  goal :  the 
cure  of  cancer — and  which  can  pursue  that 
goal  with  single-minded  tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  a 
new  Oancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  be  set 
up  to  provide  a  brood  range  of  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  President  and  for  others 
who  lead  the  Cancer-Cure  Program,  particu- 
larly as  they  work  to  set  intelligent  priorities 
for  the  Nation's  efforts  In  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  detailed 
management  and  administrative  mechanisms 
for  carrying  out  these  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  considerable  detail  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  with  experts  In 
the  field  outside  of  Oovernment,  and  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  these 
plans  are  translated  into  action.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  comment  on  them  and  sug- 
gest additional  ways  In  which  we  can  work 
toward  these  significant  goals. 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
cancer  research,  however,  without  offering  a 
word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts  that  we 
consulted  with  told  us  that  biomedical  re- 
search is  a  notoriously  unpredictable  enter- 
prise. Instant  breakthroughs  are  few  and  the 
path  of  progress  is  stewn  with  unexpected 
obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this  crusade,  we 
must  put  on  the  armor  of  patience,  ready  to 
persist  In  our  efforts  through  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  unknown  and  possibly  anguishing 
duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  funding 
as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organizations 
as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
many  disciplines,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  make  great  strides  against  this 
terrible  enemy,  bringing  new  hope  for  all 
Americans — and  Indeed  new  hope  for  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  his 
emphasis  on  coordinating  the  accelerated 
cancer  effort  with  other  types  of  research, 
and  on  keeping  the  new  program  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  clear- 
ly indicates  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
permit  this  legislation  to  result  in  frag- 
mentation of  biomedical  research.  Ad- 
mittedly, an  "independent  agency  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health"  is 
an  unusual  concept.  But,  the  President's 
personal  responsibility  for  the  program, 
and  his  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
coordination  between  cancer  research 
and  other  types  of  research  conducted 
within  and  supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  insure  that  fragmen- 
tation of  the  biomedical  research  effort 
will  not  result.  In  short,  the  President  has 
ample  power  to  see  that  the  new  cancer 
program  is  carried  out  consistently  with 
his  annoimced  objectives. 

Moreover,  there  are  several  provisions 
in  S.  1828  which  will  insure  continuation 
of  the  cross-fertilization  and  communi- 
cation between  cancer  research  and  other 
types  of  biomedical  research  so  highly 
valued  by  the  scientific  community.  The 
Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency 
is  specifically  authorized  to — 

Take  necessary  action  together  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
so  that  all  channels  for  the  dissemination 
and  cross-fertlUzstion  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  information  (are  continued  In  or- 
der] to  Insure  free  communication  between 
cancer  and  the  other  scientific,  medical,  and 
biomedical  disciplines. 
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The  bill  requires  the  Director  to  utilize 
existing  research  facilities  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  will 
mean  that  central  services  and  facilities 
on  the  NIH  campus  will  continue  to  be 
shared  with  other  institutes.  The  Direc- 
tor will  also  be  required  to  utilize  "to 
the  maximum  extent  possible"  the  exist- 
ing peer  review  mechanisms  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  These  peer 
review  mechanisms  have  been  key  in- 
gredients in  the  cross-fertilization  of 
knowledge  between  cancer  and  other  re- 
search areas.  This  provision  will  Insure 
their  continuance. 

The  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest 
Agency  will  all  serve  on  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  will  facilitate  co- 
ordination of  the  cancer  effort  with 
other  health  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  board  will  review  the  can- 
cer agency's  annual  program  plan  and 
budget,  and  will  submit  an  annual  prog- 
ress report  to  the  President.  Although 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  not  have  the  authority  to  veto 
or  change  the  agency's  annual  budget, 
the  committee  report  suggests  that  he  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  and 
comment  on  it  to  the  President.  He  will 
also  have  that  opportunity  as  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board. 

In  simunary,  I  believe  these  provisions 
of  the  bUl,  coupled  with  the  President's 
commitment  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  biomedical  research  effort,  will 
insure  that  the  cancer  program  will  not 
become  isolated. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  be 
separated  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
established  as  an  independent  agency,  I 
have  only  two  brief  comments.  First,  I 
just  don't  think  it  makes  good  sense  to 
completely  isolate  health  research  func- 
tions from  other  health  functions.  Secre- 
tary Richardson  made  this  point  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee  and  said: 

The  Idea  of  establishing  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  as  an  independent  agency 
goes  far  beyond  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
cancer  agency  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  within  the  existing  general  health 
framework  which  Includes  research,  delivery 
and  regulations.  It  is  our  position  that  we 
must  maintain  a  close  organizational  rela- 
tionship between  research,  which  can  lead 
to  Improved  methods  for  disease  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  health  services 
and  regulations.  Therefore,  we  would  find 
It  Impossible  to  support  a  bill  which  would 
separate  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
from  the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

Second,  since  this  suggestion  was  never 
offered  as  an  amendment  in  committee, 
it  was  not  fully  explored  and  developed, 
as  the  legislaticxi  before  us  was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, while  I  believe  S.  1828  offers  our 
best  hope  for  solving  cancer,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  it  not  create  un- 
realistic expectations  of  quick  success. 
Cancer  is  in  reality  many  complex  dis- 
eases, none  of  which  is  yet  well  imder- 
stood.  There  have  been  several  Important 
breakthroughs  recently,  but  more  are 
necessary,  and  they  cannot  be  forced. 
There  is  simply  no  basis  for  predicting 
with  any  certainty  when  they  wlU  come. 
It  can  be  stated  with  certainty,  however, 
that  substantially  increased  effort  and 
resources  will  shorten  the  time  necessary 
to  achieve  those  breakthroughs,  and  this 
legislation  rests  on  that  proposition.  I 
hope  it  can  be  enacted  quickly. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  has  done  an  enor- 
mous job  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  very  kind.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  fine  words  in 
respect  to  his  advovacy  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  shall  have  my  own  time  to  speak, 
which  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  arrange 
for  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  point  out  that 
the  maturation  of  this  bill  and  the  bring- 
ing of  it  to  the  floor  represents  one  of 
the  finest  acts  of  statesmanship  and  co- 
operation I  have  seen  in  this  or  the  other 
body,  and  I  have  served  in  both  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  pick  this  out  as  a  single  example.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick) 
introduced  the  administration  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  implemented  the  work 
of  a  commission  which  had  been  provided 
for  by  Senate  Resolution  376,  aided  by  a 
distinguished  New  Yorker,  Benno  C. 
Schmidt,  who  with  Dr.  Farber,  served  as 
cochairmen  of  the  national  panel  of  con- 
sultants on  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

The  administration  was  very  firm  in  its 
approach  through  NIH.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  commission  was  right. 
Through  the  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Schmidt,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domiotck),  and  the  ad- 
ministration, we  concluded  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  plan  which  is  incorporated 
in  this  bill. 

Many  people  always  think  that  we  are 
very  strong-minded  and  that  we  want  to 
have  our  imprimatur  on  everything  and 
will  never  yield  a  single  prerogative  or 
permit  the  name  of  anyone  else  to  get  on 
a  bill  except  our  own  names,  but  in  this 
instance  we  had  to  finally  prevail  on  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doiunick) 
who  felt  he  wanted  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
legislative  achievement  and  I  want  the 
Senate  and  the  country  to  know  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  was  one  of 
the  moving  forces  behind  this  cancer  leg- 
islation. His  cantributious  have  been  tre- 
mendous. I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 


to  him  for  his  flexibility  and  for  his  work 
in  trying  to  solve  the  dilBcult  administra- 
tive problems  we  had  in  the  bill  on  which 
he  has  already  commented. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again  modifying  the  previous 
request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  oa  the  bill  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
on  the  one  side  smd  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  on  the  other 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  Stein- 
berg of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
during  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object.  I  understand  that  this 
is  the  fifth  member  of  the  committee 
staff  and  unanimous  consent  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary. 

I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  express  my  own  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  disting\ii&hed 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
who  was  a  principal  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  pointed  out,  he  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  34  earlier  this  year.  That  bin 
was  based  upon  the  efforts  in  the  last 
Congress  which  were  led  by  the  then  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee Senator  Ralph   Yarborough. 

Although  there  was  much  in  botb  pieces 
of  legislation  that  was  similar,  there 
were  rather  dramatic  and  fimdamental 
differences. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  for 
the  work  he  has  done  on  this  legislation 
and  for  the  interest  he  has  provided  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  bills. 
It  is  because  of  his  active  participation 
that  we  are  where  we  are  today. 

In  any  consideration  of  legislation  of 
this  dimension  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  we  mention  the  wonderful  leader- 
ship that  was  provided  by  former  Sen- 
ator Yarborough  in  this  area  of  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  It  was  through  his  ini- 
tial efforts  that  the  distinguished  panel 
of  cancer  consultants  was  appointed.  He 
took  great  personal  interest  in  the  work 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
and  the  panel  of  consultants. 

I  have  worked  extremely  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
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in  connection  with  8.  34.  He  was  ex- 
traordinarily attentive  in  our  hearings 
and  to  the  matters  that  arose  through- 
out the  development  of  S.  34  and  8.  1828. 
And  he  was  extremely  active  in  work- 
ing out  adjustments  and  accommoda- 
tions which  led  to  the  bill  before  us  now. 
His  brilliance  as  a  lawyer  is  reflected  in 
more  than  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
legislation.  I  think  the  form  of  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  is  a 
great  tribute  to  him  and  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  warm  sense  of  appreciation  to 
him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado ^Mr.  DoMiNicK)  has  outlined  in 
considerable  detail  where  we  are  this 
afternoon  in  considering  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  think  the  report  that  has 
been  made  available  to  the  Membership 
is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  reports 
that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health.  It  goes  into  the  various 
recommendations  made  by  the  panel  of 
consultants,  and  it  goes  into  them  in 
considerable  detail.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  report  will  reflect  the  interest  of 
those  who  share  in  the  support  of  S. 
1828  as  well  as  aUay  the  concerns  of 
those  who  raised  questions  about  the 
bill.  The  separate  and  individual  views 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  know  Senator  Nelson  will  discuss 
certain  matters  about  which  he  is  con- 
cerned and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  those  points 

We  have  a  special  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
It  is  a  special  piece  of  legislation  because 
the  conquest  of  cancer  is  a  special  prob- 
lem of  such  enormous  concern  to  all 
Americans.  We  can  quote  statistics,  but 
I  think  every  one  of  us  in  this  body,  and 
most  families  across  the  country  have 
been  touched  by  this  disease  one  way  or 
another.  There  are  200  million  Ameri- 
cans today.  50  million  of  those  people 
alive  today  will  contract  cancer,  and 
35  million  of  them  will  die  from  it  un- 
less progress  is  made.  This  number  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  population  of  the 
New  England  States.  If  we  had  a  nat- 
ural disaster  of  those  dimensions,  we 
consider  it  to  be  intolerable. 

While  we  may  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  other  health  diseases  might 
strike  down  more  Americans,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disease  Americans 
genuinely  fear  more  or  are  more  con- 
cerned about  than  cancer.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  fact. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting 
revelations  of  the  cancer  panel  was  that 
we  are  medically  advanced  to  the  point 
where  an  individual  organization  with 
special  funding,  special  managerial  tech- 
nique, and  special  programing,  may  well 
have  rather  dramatic  impact  in  com- 
bating this  dreaded  scourge.  I  think 
the  way  this  panel  Went  about  justifying 
that  position  has  been  reaffirmed  in  the 
last  week  or  10  days  with  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  cancer  field  regarding  the 
isolation  of  a  virus  which  may  cause  cer- 
tain cancers  in  human  beings. 

The  most  distinguished  laymen  and 
scientific  personnel  feel  that  with  the 
kind  of  significant  advances  made  to 
date,    more    significant    advances    are 


ahead  if  we  are  willing  to  take  the  steps 
outlined  in  S.  1828. 

Next,  the  panel  of  experts,  chaired  by 
Mr.  Benno  Schmidt  and  Dr.  Sidney 
Farber,  as  well  as  laymen,  scientists,  and 
others  concerned  with  cancer,  have  rec- 
ommended the  procedure  of  establishing 
an  independent  agency  with  separate 
programing,  seoarate  managerial  skills, 
separate  budgeting  and  direct  line  au- 
thority to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, but  within  the  NIH. 

We  had  a  series  of  hearings  in  March 
and  June  of  this  year.  We  listened  to  the 
panel  of  consultants.  We  listened  to  the 
AAMC.  the  spokesmen  for  the  medical 
schools.  We  listened  to  those  who  would 
be  most  affected  by  this  program  in  NIH. 
And  we  listened  to  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  where 
we  are  today  is  the  great  interest  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  cancer. 
In  several  Presidential  messages  he  has 
stated  that  cancer  was  the  one  area  on 
which  he  would  focus  attention  with 
great  specificity.  He  has  stated  he  will  re- 
quest of  the  Congress  whatever  funds  are 
necessary  in  order  to  conquer  cancer.  And 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
indicated  his  support  for  an  independent 
type  of  agency  with  direct  line  authority 
to  him.  This  was,  of  course,  very  hearten- 
ing. 

So.  with  the  interest  of  the  President, 
and  with  the  inclusion  in  the  report  of 
the  endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  as  to  whether  this  would  be  a 
workable  procedure,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  panel  of  experts,  I  think  we  can 
now  proceed.  I  think  all  Americans  are 
indebted  to  the  panel,  made  up  of  men 
and  women  who  have  given  of  their  time 
and  interest  to  the  problems  of  cancer, 
who  gave  weeks  and  months  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  panel  report,  a  panel 
which  I  think  represents  the  best  in 
government,  in  which  busy  people  in  pri- 
vate life  are  willing  to  put  aside  their 
own  businesses  and  tax  their  talents  to 
developing  a  report  such  as  this,  and 
to  continue  to  support  it  and  help  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  those  on  the 
health  subcommittee,  to  fashion  this  leg- 
islation. We  are  very  much  indebted  to 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  authorize  landmark 
legislation.  As  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  would  enable 
the  President  to  initiate  a  bold  program 
aimed  at  the  eventual  conquest  of  this 
dread  disease. 

The  background  of  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  began  in  March  of  1970  with 
the  introduction  of  Senate  Resolution 
376,  which  called  for  a  study  of  cancer, 
cancer  research  and  the  causes  and  cures 
of  cancer.  Underlying  the  broad-based 
support  for  that  resolution  was: 

First,  that  cancer  is  the  No.  1  health 
concern  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
disease  most  dreaded  by  a  majority  of 
Americans,  and  its  incidence  is  increas- 
ing. According  to  current  statistics,  of 
the  200  million  Americans  alive  today, 
50  million  will  be  afflicted  by  some  type 
of  cancer,  and  34  million  will  die  of  it,  if 


better  methods  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment are  not  discovered; 

Second,  that  recent  advances  in  can- 
cer research  have  brought  this  field  to 
the  verge  of  important  and  exciting  de- 
velopments in  the  early  detection  and 
possible  control  of  this  dread  disease; 
and 

Finally,  that  fis  a  Nation  we  are  nei- 
ther putting  forth  the  effort  nor  deploy- 
ing the  resources  needed  to  exploit  the 
full  potential  of  these  gains  against  can- 
cer. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  new  can- 
cer study  required  by  Senate  Resolution 
376,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  established  in  June  1970, 
a  panel  of  consultants  on  the  conquest 
of  cancer,  composed  of  13  eminent  lay- 
men and  13  eminent  scientists,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  managing 
partner  of  J.  H.  Whitney  and  Co.,  New 
York  City,  and  with  Dr.  Sidney  Farber, 
founder  and  scientific  director.  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
Boston,  as  cochairman. 

As  the  panel  began  its  deliberations,  a 
further  resolution  from  the  Congress  un- 
derlined the  importance  of  the  study 
undertaken:  On  July  15,  1970,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  Concurrent 
Resolution  675,  later  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, expressing  the  unanimous  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  "the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer is  a  national  crusade"  and  that  "the 
Congress  should  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds  so  that  the  citizens  of  this 
land  and  all  other  lands  may  be  delivered 
from  the  greatest  medical  scourge  in 
history." 

The  report  of  the  panel  of  consultants, 
entitled  "A  National  Program  for  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer"  was  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  November  25,  1970.  Part  I 
of  the  panel's  report  provides  a  brief 
summary  of  the  cancer  problem,  iden- 
tifies areas  of  special  promise  which  of- 
fer unusual  opportunities  for  intensified 
effort,  and  states  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee.  The  second  part  of  the 
report  sets  forth  the  scientific  and  medi- 
cal background  in  more  detail. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  special 
panel  of  consultants  recommended: 

First,  that  there  be  created  an  effec- 
tive administration  with  clearly  defined 
authority  and  responsibility ; 

Second,  that  there  be  created  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  a  coherent  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  cancer,  and 

Third,  that  the  necessary  financial  re- 
sources be  made  available. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement  I  shall  in- 
clude for  the  record  the  brief  summary  of 
the  panel's  recommendations. 

At  the  be^nning  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  introduced  S.  34  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished rankinR  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Javits. 
S.  34  was  designed  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  special  i>anel  of  con- 
sultants. It  was  cosponsored  by  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  U.S.  Senate.  Briefly, 
S.  34  proposed: 

First,  that  the  prevention  diagnosis, 
and  cure  of  cancer  be  declared  of  the 
highest  national  priority; 

Second,  that  ai.  independent  cancer 
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authority  be  established  to  conduct  and 
support  research  on  cancer,  and  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  can- 
cer to  the  public  and  scientific  com- 
munity; 

Third,  that  a  national  plan  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  through  the  Pres- 
ident, for  the  conquest  of  cancer  which 
would  include:  measures  to  be  taken  in 
combating  cancer;  a  timetable  for  the 
acccmplishment  of  the  measure;  cost 
estimates  for  major  portions  of  the  plan. 

Fourth,  that  an  18 -member  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  be  approved  by 
the  President  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  assist  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  cancer  authority. 

As  a  part  of  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  and  in  an  additional  message, 
the  President  has  demonstrated  his 
strong  support  for  a  major  effort  to  con- 
quer cancer  essentially  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  special 
panel  of  consultants  and  S.  34.  For  ex- 
ample, in  his  special  message  of  May  11, 
the  President  stated: 

In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  success  In  fos- 
tering such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and.  In  the  process,  they  have  earned  both 
the  respect  of  the  scientific  community  and 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  happier 
and  healthier  lives  because  of  NIH  successes. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Cancer-Cure  Pro- 
gram within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  where  It  can  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  other  wide-ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Important  that  this 
program  be  identified  as  one  of  our  highest 
priorities,  and  that  Its  f>otentlal  for  reliev- 
ing human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by 
the  familiar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape.  For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Cancer-Cure  Program  Inde- 
pendent budgetary  status  and  to  make  Its 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  President. 
This  effort  needs  the  full  weight  and  support 
of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  It  that  It  moves 
toward  its  goals  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  am  further  recommending  that  this  Direc- 
tor be  supported  by  a  strong  management 
group  which  has  as  Its  one  goal  the  cure  of 
cancer,  and  which  can  pursue  that  goal  with 
single-minded  tenacity. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  include  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  President's  statements. 

Subsequent  to  the  President's  state- 
ment. Senator  Dominick,  the  esteemed 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  introduced  S.  1828  on  be- 
half of  the  administration. 

Public  hearings  on  the  bills  were  held 
in  March  and  in  June  of  this  year.  A  wide 
range  of  witnesses,  including  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  and  the  special 
panel  of  consultants,  testified  in  support 
of  the  basic  objective  which  underlies 
both  bills — to  substantially  enhance  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Within  the  context  of  that  broad  con- 
.sensus  though,  there  has  been  consider- 
able discussion  in  respect  to  the  best  or- 
ganizational manner  in  which  to  imple- 
ment the  program  envisioned  by  both 
bills.  Specifically,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
those.  particul<irly  within  the  academic 
scientific  community,  who  were  alarmed 
at  the  notion  of  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate agency  of  the  Government  to  im- 


plement the  cancer  program.  To  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  their  concerns  go  to  the 
need  to  insure  the  viability  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  lead 
agency  for  the  support  of  biomedical  re- 
search. In  addition,  there  was  concern 
that  the  new  program  might  not  rely 
upon  the  principle  of  scientiflc  peer  re- 
view which  has  characterized  the  NIH 
since  its  creation  in  1937;  and  that  the 
new  agency  might  well  be  precedent-set- 
ting, thereby  inevitably  leading  to  the 
creation  of  a  host  of  additional,  sepa- 
rate programs  with  the  attendant  de- 
struction of  the  NIH. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  oill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  deals  with  each  of 
these  concerns. 

First,  the  most  vexing  question  has 
been  the  organizational  location  of  the 
new  program.  S.  34  envisioned  the  cre- 
ation of  a  National  Cancer  Authority 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  but  with  close 
substantive  relationship  with  the  NIH. 
S.  1828  as  introduced  called  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  cancer  cure  program  within 
the  NIH,  but  reporting  to  the  President 
except  with  respect  to  those  functions  as 
the  President  might  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
combines  the  best  of  both  of  those  pro- 
posals. It  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency  within  the  NIH, 
but  with  direct  access  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters of  policy  and  substance.  The  com- 
mittee's action  in  this  matter,  supported 
by  the  President  himself,  is  deliberately 
designed  to  assure  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  programs  of  the  new 
agency  and  the  NIH.  while  simultaneous- 
ly assuring  the  independence  of  man- 
agement, planning,  budgeting,  and  the 
assessment  of  priorities  which  are  requi- 
site to  a  successful  program  to  conquer 
cancer  as  quickly  as  possible.  Only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
authority  to  mandate  this  unique  orga- 
nizational pattern.  And  the  President 
has  given  the  American  people  his  as- 
surance in  this  regard. 

Second,  the  bill  and  its  accompanying 
report  make  it  crystal  clear  that  it  is — 
and  always  was — the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  preserve  and  enhance  the  excel- 
lence that  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
shares  that  view.  No  nation  on  earth 
can  challenge  the  preeminence  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  generation 
of  biomedical  knowledge. 

Clearly,  the  NIH  and  its  grantee  in- 
stitutions are  principally  responsible  for 
that  unquestioned  preeminence.  In  large 
measiu-e,  the  evolution  of  a  scientific  sys- 
tem of  peer  review  has  assured  the  qual- 
ity and  scientific  merit  of  the  research 
which  the  NTH  has  sponsored.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  NIH  in  1937,  the  peer  re- 
view process  has  been  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  NIH  equation  of  excellence. 
That  process  has  been  successful  because 
it  has  been  appropriately  modified  as  the 
scope  of  the  NIH  has  increased  since 
1937.  The  committee  expects  that  the  ob- 
jectivity, impartiality,  and  vigilance  of 
outside  peer  review  that  has  character- 
ized the  NIH  over  the  past  34  years  will 


also  characterize  the  activities  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  commit- 
tee has  recommended  that  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  be  within  the  NIH  in 
order  that  its  programs  and  those  of  the 
NTH  can  have  a  synergistic  effect  upon 
one  another.  The  committee's  bill  spe- 
cifically deals  with  the  interrelatedness 
of  the  substantive  programs  of  the  NIH 
and  those  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency.  For  ex- 
ample, the  director  of  the  Agency  is 
authorized  to : 

First,  take  necessary  action  together 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  so  that  all  channels  for 
the  dissemination  and  cross-fertilization 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  information 
existing  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act  between  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  the  other  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  be  maintained  between  the  Agency 
and  the  Institutes  of  Health  to  insure 
free  communication  between  cancer  and 
other  scientific,  medical,  and  biomedical 
disciplines;  and 

Second,  by  regulation,  provide  for 
proper  scientific  review  of  all  research 
grants  and  programs  over  which  he  has 
authority:  first,  by  utilizing,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  appropriate  peer 
review  groups  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  second,  when  ap- 
propriate, by  establishing,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  cancer  advisory  board, 
other  formal  peer  review  groups  as  may 
be  required.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  authorized  by 
section  407G  of  the  bill,  shall: 

First,  include  the  Director  of  the  NIH 
as  a  member ;  and 

Second,  insure  that  the  Director  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  by  regula- 
tions, maintains  scientific  peer  review  of 
research  grants  and  programs. 

The  committee  understands  and  ex- 
pects that  the  Directors  of  the  NIH  and 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  as  well 
as  their  respective  staffs,  shall  work  in 
comity  with  one  another.  For  example, 
the  committee  intends  that  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  will  make  available  to  the 
Director  of  the  NIH  a  copy  of  the  Agen- 
cy's budget  and  program  plan  not  later 
than  the  time  of  its  submission  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  the  record 
to  be  clear  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  broader  and 
more  systematic  attack  on  cancer  will 
incrcEise  the  likelihood  that  a  major 
breakthrough  can  be  made.  Just  last  week 
there  was  reported  the  research  results 
of  Dr.  Leon  Dmochowskl  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital 
and  Tumor  Clinic  in  Houston.  Tex.  His 
group  has  for  the  first  time  succeeded  in 
isolating  and  growing  in  large  quantities 
of  the  virus  that  has  been  associated  with 
certain  types  of  human  cancer,  such  as 
leukemia,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
causative  in  producing  certain  animal 
leukemias.  This  achievement  will  now 
permit  studies  in  man  to  further  pin 
down  the  likelihood  as  to  whether  this 
virus  is  in  fact  causative  for  a  human 
cancer.  Such  studies  should  lead  to  con- 
trol measures  for  prevention. 
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Mr.  President,  this  discovery  \&  analo- 
gous to  the  elucidation  of  the  EB  virus 
a  few  years  ago  with  regard  to  another 
of  the  cancers — Burkitts  lymphoma. 
Each  of  these  efforts  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  special  cancer  virus  program  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and  this 
program  will  be  one  which  may  well  pro- 
vide powerful  insights  into  the  mysteries 
of  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  cancer  experts  have  de- 
fined a  number  of  arecu  which  are  de- 
serving of  a  special  effort.  And  I  am 
including  at  the  end  of  my  statement  a 
description  of  some  of  the  broad  areas 
which  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
will  probably  want  to  vigorously  explore. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  con- 
cern that  the  creation  of  this  Agency 
within  the  NIH  will  somehow  Inevitably 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  NIH  as  a 
result  of  analogous  efforts  for  a  whole 
host  of  other  diseases,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  heart  disease.  The  com- 
mittee was  fully  aware  of  that  concern 
at  the  time  of  its  public  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  In  that  regard,  I  want 
to  quote  briefly  from  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  bill  because  we  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  in  our  report: 

The  Committee.  In  recommending  this  far- 
reaching  program  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer, 
has  not  attempted  to  reach  any  conclualona 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  Its  ap- 
proach to  other  diseases.  The  Committee  has 
had  no  op[>ortunlty  to  consider  that  question. 
No  hearing  record  or  legislative  record  with 
regard  to  any  other  diseases  has  yet  been 
made.  This  unique  approach  we  are  now  rec- 
ommending for  cancer  amounts,  at  this  point, 
to  an  empirical  proptosltlon.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  there  be  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  assessment  of  this  program  before  con- 
sidering whether  to  extend  ita  approach  to 
other  critically  Important  diseases. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  bill.  It  is  the  product  of  inten- 
sive efforts  of  both  distinguished  private 
citizens  and  scientists,  working  in  con- 
cert with  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  today  come 
largely  from  S.  34  as  it  was  introduced 
earlier  this  year.  The  modifications  which 
have  been  included  have  Improved  the 
bill  and  should  allay  the  concerns  which 
have  been  raised  as  the  committee  work- 
ed on  the  bill. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  action  on  the  cancer 
front,  and  they  want  action  now.  The 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  set  in  mo- 
tion a  series  of  events  which  is  likely  to 
benefit  millions  upon  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  Surely  this  is  an 
effort  In  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  pass- 
age of  S.  1828  as  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
committee  report  concerning  the  Report 
of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  of  May  11,  1971, 
regarding  a  national  cancer  cure  pro- 
gram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

RspoKT  or  THE  Paktxl  of  CONStTLTAirra 
The  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants, 
entitled  "A  National  Program  for  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer"  was  transmitted  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  No- 
vember 36,  1870.  The  Report  (Report  No.  91- 
1402.  91st  Congress.  2nd  Session)  was  ontaMd 
to  be  printed  on  December  4.  1970.  On  April 
14.  1971.  It  was  ordered  to  be  re-prlnt«d  with 
Illustrations,  as  Senate  Document  No.  93-9. 

Part  I  of  the  Panel's  Report  provides  a 
brief  summary  of  the  cancer  problem,  iden- 
tifies areas  of  special  promise  which  offer 
unusual  opportunities  for  Intensified  effort, 
and  states  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  second  part  of  the  Report  sets 
forth  the  scientific  and  medical  background 
In  more  detail. 

The  principal  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Panel  were  as  follows: 

1  Cancer  is  the  No.  1  health  concern  of 
the  American  people.  A  poll  conducted  In 
1966  showed  that  62  percent  of  the  public 
feared  cancer  more  than  any  other  disease. 
Of  the  200  million  Americans  aUve  today,  60 
million  will  develop  cancer  at  present  rates  of 
Incidence,  and  34  million  wlU  die  of  this 
painful  and  often  ugly  disease.  If  better 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  are  not 
discovered.  About  one-half  of  cancer  deaths 
occur  before  the  age  of  65.  and  cancer  cauaea 
more  deaths  among  children  under  age  19 
than  any  other  disease.  Over  16  percent  of  all 
deaths  In  the  United  SUtes  are  caused  by 
cancer,  making  It  by  a  wide  margin  our  sec- 
ond greatest  killer  (after  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases) Cancer  often  strikes  as  harshly  at 
human  dignity  as  at  human  life,  and  more 
often  than  not  It  represents  financial  catas- 
trophe for  the  family  In  which  It  strikes. 

3.  The  amount  spent  on  cancer  research 
is  grossly  Inadequate  today.  For  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States,  we 
spent  In  1969;  MIO  on  national  defense; 
$125  on  the  war  In  Vietnam;  $19  on  the  space 
program;  $19  on  foreign  aid  and  only  $0.89 
on  cancer  research.  Cancer  deaths  last  year 
were  8  times  the  number  of  lives  lost  In  6 
years  in  Vietnam.  5 '.4  times  the  number 
killed  In  automobile  accidents,  and  greater 
than  the  number  of  Americans  killed  in 
battle  In  edl  4  years  of  World  War  n.  Olven 
the  seriousness  of  the  cancer  problem  to  the 
health  and  morale  of  our  society,  this  alloca- 
tion of  national  priorities  seems  open  to  seri- 
ous question.  In  addition  to  the  poignancy 
of  the  disease,  and  the  death  and  suffering 
that  It  causes,  the  economic  loss  Is  stagger- 
ing, with  estimates  o:  Its  costs  to  the  Nation 
running  as  high  as  $15  billion  per  year,  of 
which  some  $3  to  $5  billion  represents  direct 
care  and  treatment  costs  and  the  balance  Is 
loss  of  earning  power  and  productivity. 

3.  The  Incidence  of  cancer  is  increasing. 
This  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  greater 
number  of  our  citizens  are  reaching  more  ad- 
vanced ages,  where  cancer  strikes  more  fre- 
quently, but  It  Is  also  due  to  the  sharp  In- 
crease In  lung  cancer,  undoubtedly  at- 
trlbuUble  to  the  air  pollution  In  certain  en- 
vironments and  moflt  Importantly  to  the  self- 
pollution  of  those  who  smoke  cigarettes.  It 
Is  estimated  that  If  the  American  people 
stopped  smoking  cigarettes  this  alone  would 
eliminate  about  16  percent  of  all  cancer 
deaths. 

4.  The  nature  of  cancer  Is  not  yet  fully 
known.  We  know  that  human  cancers  are 
caused  by  certain  chemicals,  by  certain  types 
of  radiation,  and  probably  by  viruses.  The 
precise  mechanisms  by  which  these  carcino- 
genic agents  cause,  or  interact  to  cause,  can- 
cer Is  not  known,  and  very  little  Is  known 
about  the  natural  defense  mechanisms  that 
prevent  cancer  In  some  cases  and  not  In 
others.  A  great  deal  more  must  be  learned 
about  chemical  carcinogens,  radiation,  and 
viruses,  and  how  they  work.  We  must  also 
learn  more  about  what  takes  place  at  the 
cellular  level  when  cancer  occurs.  There  is 
very  strong  suggestive  evidence  that  viruses 
cause  some  human  cancers,  but  which 
viruses,  how  they  are  transmitted,  and  how 
they  operate  are  unknown.  It  is  erroneous  to 
think  of  cancer  as  a  single  disease  with  a 


single  cause  that  will  be  subject  to  a  single 
form  of  Immunization  (as  In  the  case  of 
polio)  or  a  single  cure.  Cancer  comprises 
many  diseases  and  results  from  a  variety  of 
causes  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  In  a 
variety  of  ways.  However,  as  our  knowledge 
Is  expanded,  more  and  more  cancers  will  be- 
come preventable  or  curable. 

5.  The  cure  rate  for  cancer  is  gradually 
Improving.  In  1930  we  were  able  to  cure  only 
about  one  case  In  five;  today  we  ciire  one 
case  In  three;  and  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
cure  rate  could  be  brought  close  to  one  In 
two  by  a  better  application  of  knowledge 
which  exists  today.  I.e.  detection  at  an  earlier 
stage  through  the  more  widespread  use  of 
existing  techniques  (such  as  the  Papani- 
colaou test  for  women  and  mammography ) . 
coupled  with  an  extension  to  all  citizens  of 
the  same  quality  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
now  available  at  the  best  treatment  centers. 
There  are  three  methods  for  curing  cancer 
today;  surgery,  radiation  therapy,  and 
chemotherapy.  Often  two  or  even  three  of 
these  methods  are  used  In  combination. 
Some  types  of  cancer  are  far  more  curable 
than  others.  Por  example,  early  breast  cancer 
treated  by  surgery,  cancer  of  the  cervix  by 
radiation  or  surgery,  and  choriocarcinoma 
and  Burkltt's  tumor  by  chemotherapy,  are 
among  those  most  susceptible  to  cure  today. 
Treatment  techniques  are  Improving  mark- 
edly, parlcularly  In  radiation  therapy  and 
chemotherapy,  and  more  widespread  avail- 
ability of  the  best  quality  detection  and 
treatment  will  give  us  more  and  more  cures. 
However,  It  Is  still  true  that  those  cancers 
which  disseminate  rapidly  are  seldom  cur- 
able today,  and  this  represents  a  major  gap 
In  our  existing  knowledge.  Where  we  stand 
today  In  our  knowledge  of  the  causes,  na- 
ture, prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
control  of  cancer  Is  set  forth  In  detail  In  part 
II  of  this  report. 

6.  There  have  been  major  advances  In  the 
fundamental  knowledge  of  cancer  In  the 
past  decade,  and  these  advances  In  knowl- 
edge have  opened  up  far  more  promising 
areas  for  Intensive  Investigation  than  have 
ever  heretofore  existed.  These  areas  of  special 
promise  must  be  explored  vrtth  vigor.  If  we 
are  to  exploit  the  great  opportunities  that 
He  before  us.  They  are  examined  In  detail 
In  part  II  of  this  report. 

Among  the  areas  of  special  promise  which 
must  be  aggressively  pursued  are: 

(a)  The  Identification  and  study  of  the 
chemical,  physical,  and  other  environmental 
factors  that  cause  cancer  (food  additives,  air 
pollutants.  Industrial  hazards,  radiation,  and 
other  carcinogens ) ; 

(b)  Viruses  causing  cancer  (what  viruses 
cause  cancer,  how  are  they  transmitted,  and 
how  do  they  act) ; 

(c)  Cell  and  tumor  biology  (Including  cell 
surface  phenomena,  molecular  functions, 
differentiation  and  genlc  expression,  con- 
trols of  cell  division  mechanisms  of  metas- 
tasis, nutritional  requirements  and  other 
biological  factors) ; 

(d)  Immunology  (host  resistance  against 
cancer.  Its  nature,  causes  and  therapeutic 
use): 

(e)  Epidemiology  (the  variables  in  cancer 
Incidence  and  types  stemming  from  geogra- 
phic, social,  economic,  nutritional,  occupa- 
tional, and  constitutional  differences) : 

(/)  Cancer  prevention  (more  effective  uti- 
lization of  existing  knowledge  and  intensi- 
fied research  on  preventive  measures); 

(g)  Diagnosis  (the  development  of  new 
and  Improved  diagnostic  techniques) ; 

(h)  Chemotherapy  (the  development  of 
new  and  better  drugs  and  Improvement  in 
their  uses) ; 

(i)  Radiotherapy  (development  of  new  and 
better  techniques  and  apparatus  for  radia- 
tion therapy) ; 

(i)  Surgery  (the  best  techniques  In  cancer 
surgery  coupled  with  earlier  diagnosis  must 
be  made  generally  available  In  order  to  fur- 
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ther  Increase  the  cure  of  cancer.  Better  re- 
habilitation techniques  must  be  further  de- 
veloped and  utilized  to  return  the  cancer 
patient  to  an  active  and  full  life) ; 

(k)  Combinations  of  treatment  modalities 
(improvement  In  treatment  results  by  bet- 
ter combinations  of  surgery,  radiotherapy, 
chemotherapy,  and  immunotherapy). 

7.  A  national  program  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer  Is  now  essential  If  we  are  to  ex- 
ploit effectively  the  great  opportunities 
which  are  presented  as  a  result  of  recent  ad- 
vances In  our  knowledge.  However,  such  a 
program  will  require  three  major  Ingredients 
that  are  not  present  today : 

First,  effective  administration  vrtth  clearly 
defined  authority  and  responsibility; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  system- 
atic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  problems  of 
cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  Include  not  only 
programmatic  research  where  that  Is  appro- 
priate, but  also  major  segments  of  much 
more  looesly  coordinated  research  where 
plans  cannot  be  definitively  laid  out  nor 
long-range  objectives  clearly  specified;  and 

Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  coordinated 
national  program  or  program  plan.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  has  done  excellent 
work  Itself  and  has  supported  grants  and 
contracts  In  the  scientific  community  which 
have  resulted  in  much  outstanding  work,  but 
the  overall  research  effort  Is  fragmented  and, 
for  the  most  part,  uncoordinated.  The  effort 
In  cancer  should  now  be  expanded  and  in- 
tensified under  an  effective  administration 
charged  with  developing  and  executing  a 
comprehensive  national  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
The  three  foregoing  elements  are  considered 
separately  In  more  detail  In  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10. 

8.  Adminiitration. — An  effective  major  as- 
sault on  cancer  requires  an  administrative 
setup  which  ccm  efficiently  administer  the 
coherent  program  that  Is  required  In  this 
formidable  and  complex  scientific  field.  Such 
a  setup  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  within 
the  Federal  Government.  The  effective  Imple- 
mentation of  such  a  program  will  require  a 
simplification  of  organization  arrangements 
and  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple Involved  in  administrative  decisions.  This 
type  of  straight-line  organizational  efficiency 
does  not  exist  today  In  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
or  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Obviously,  from  many  standpoints 
It  can  be  argued  that  any  cancer  programs 
should  be  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  Indeed  that  it  should 
be  In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  How- 
ever, there  Is  real  doubt  whether  the  kind  of 
organization  that  Is  required  for  this  pro- 
gram can  in  fact  be  achieved  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  it  can 
be  done,  there  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
It  would  be  wise  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  attempt 
to  give  cancer  the  priority  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  congressional  mandate  in  a  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  multiple  health  and 
other  responsibilities  of  that  Department. 

In  the  past  when  the  Federal  Government 
has  desired  to  give  top  priority  to  a  major 
scientific  project  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
involved  in  the  conquest  of  cancer,  it  has  on 
occas'lon,  with  considerable  success,  given 
the  resnonslbUity  for  the  project  to  an  Inde- 
pendent agency.  Such  an  agency  provides  a 
decree  of  Independence  In  management,  plan- 
ning, budget  presentation,  and  assessment 
of  progress  which  Is  difficult  If  not  impossible 
to  achieve  In  a  large  Kovernment  department. 
Accordingly.  If  the  Coneress  and  tbe  admin- 
istration are  truly  committed  to  making  the 
conquest  of  cancer  a  "national  crusade",  as 


expressed  In  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
thai  a  National  Cancer  Authority  should  be 
established  whose  mission  is  defined  by  stat- 
ute to  be  the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  All  the  functions,  i>er- 
sonnel  facilities,  appropriations,  programs, 
and  authorities  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute should  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Cancer  Authority.  The  Authority  should  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  should  report  directly 
to  the  President  and  present  his  budgets  and 
programs  to  the  Congress.  In  considering 
the  feasibility  of  an  Independent  agency.  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  we  are  talking 
about  a  major  scientific  program  and,  as 
pointed  out  In  subsequent  paragraphs,  not 
the  delivery  of  patient  care  generally  in 
cancer  cases.  The  only  patient  care  Involved 
In  this  program  will  be  that  associated  with 
clinical  research  and  teaching  and  the  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  Imoroved 
methods  In  the  delivery  of  patient  care  un- 
dertaken as  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram Dlan. 

The  powers  of  such  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority should  be  very  broadly  defined  In 
order  to  accomplish  a  mission  of  this  com- 
plexity. It  would  not  be  uscftil  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  here  all  the  powers  that  such 
an  Authority  should  have  and  In  the  writing 
of  the  Implementing  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  povrors  should  be 
broadly  defined  and  not  enumerated.  How- 
ever, the  following  are  Ulustratlve  of  the 
kinds  of  powers  which  the  National  Cancer 
Authority  will  have  to  be  able  to  exercise  In 
order  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program 
of  the  type  envisaged : 

(a)  The  power  to  enter  Into  prime  con- 
tracts with  authority  in  the  prime  contractor 
to  enter  Into  subcontracts; 

(b)  The  power  to  commit  available  funds 
until  expended  rather  than  on  a  year-to-year 
basis; 

(c)  The  power  to  authorize  exceptions  to 
existing  regrulatlons.  where  necessary,  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  experimental  drugs,  blo- 
loglcals.  and  devices  in  cancer  research: 

(d)  The  power  to  establish  or  support  the 
large-scale  production  of  specialized  biologi- 
cal materials  for  cancer  research,  such  as 
viruses,  cell  cultures,  animals,  and  the  like, 
as  well  as  the  power  to  set  standards  of  safety 
and  care  for  those  using  such  materials: 

(e)  The  power  to  support  research  outside 
the  United  States  by  highly  qualified  for- 
eign nationals,  collaborative  research  Involv- 
ing American  and  foreign  participants,  and 
training  of  American  scientists  abroad  and 
foreign  scientists  In  the  United  States,  to 
the  extent  that  such  activities  will  promote 
the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  TTie 
Committee  believes  that  cancer  research  offers 
a  particularly  fruitful  field  for  collaboration 
with  other  nations,  including  those  nations 
with  whom  present  cooperation  Is  limited 
but  with  whom  greater  collaboration  is  de- 
sired; 

(f )  The  power  to  fund  by  loan,  grant,  con- 
tract, or  otherwise  any  facilities  or  programs, 
or  to  take  such  other  actions,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sion. 

9.  Program  plan. — A  comprehensive  nation- 
al plan  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  should  be 
developed  as  promptly  as  p>osslble.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  coherent  overall  program  plan 
should  Include  the  following  features: 

(a)  The  present  research  activities  now  be- 
ing carried  forward  under  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  should  In  no  way  be  impeded 
or  Interrupted  while  plans  are  being  made 
for  the  expansion.  Intensification,  and  co- 
ordination of  the  cancer  research  program: 

(b)  Existing  research  facilities  and  man- 
power should  be  used  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible for  the  accelerated  exploitation  of  the 


opportunities  in  the  areas  of  special  prom- 
ise. There  is  substantial  unused  capacity  in 
this  country  today  that  should  be  utilized 
in  order  to  attract  and  retain  the  manpower 
that  Is  needed.  It  is  a  myth  that  we  could 
not  spend  effectively  on  cancer  very  much 
more  than  is  now  being  spent.  The  fact  that 
Federal  support  for  cancer  research  has  lev- 
eled off  since  1967  and  that,  due  to  Inflation, 
the  actual  amount  of  work  done  has  de- 
creased, has  created  a  sertoiis  gap  between 
what  we  are  doing  now  and  what  we  could 
and  should  be  doing  In  cancer  research.  It 
is  estimated  that  current  expenditures  could 
be  doubled  within  the  framework  ai  the  ex- 
isting facilities  and  manpower  potential  of 
this  country  today,  exclusive  of  the  great 
Industrial  research  capability  In  this  field 
which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  ap- 
preciable scale  In  high  prtmity  areas  to 
which  this  type  of  capability  is  particularly 
suited. 

(c)  Existing  cancer  centers  should  be 
strengthened  and  additional  cancer  centers 
li-  different  parts  of  the  country  should  be 
created.  The  solution  of  the  cancer  problem 
lends  Itself  to  a  multldlsclpllnary  effort, 
where  teams  of  highly  qualified  specialists 
are  available  to  interact  on  problems  of  re- 
search, both  clinical  and  nonclinical,  teach- 
ing, diagnosis,  preventive  programs,  and  the 
development  of  Improved  methods  in  the 
delivery  of  patient  care.  Including  rehablll- 
taUon.  Among  those  who  work  In  the  can- 
cer field,  there  Is  great  emphasis  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  critical  mass — a  critical  mass  of 
sdeiLtlsts  and  pLyslclans  committed  to  the 
cooperative  solution  of  the  cancer  problem, 
of  research  facilities,  of  patients,  and  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  resources.  This  is  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  comprehen- 
sive cancer  center  offers  the  best  organi- 
zational structure  for  the  expanded  attack 
on  cancer.  In  addition  to  the  few  compre- 
hensive cancer  centers  that  exist  In  the 
United  States  today,  there  are  a  number  of 
cith»'  Institutions  which  combine  all  or  moot 
of  the  capabilities  for  a  multldlsclpllnary 
effort  In  cancer.  These  could  serve  as  a  base 
for  the  creation  of  additional  centers.  The 
new  centers  should  have  appropriate  geo- 
graphic distribution  and  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  created  where  a  nucleus  of  sci- 
entific, professional  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel already  exists  and  preferably  where 
a  university  or  a  medical  school  affiliation 
exists  or  is  planned. 

In  the  creation  of  new  cancer  centers, 
manpower  limitations  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  new  centers  should  not  be  cre- 
ated where  there  would  be  a  dilution  In  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  centers  which  would 
offset  any  gain  from  the  new  center.  There 
should  be  a  realistic  operating  plan  for  each 
center  which  assures  the  scientific  and  mana- 
gerial commitment  and  ability  necessary  to 
the  creation  and  operation  of  a  successful 
center. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  strength- 
ening of  existing  cancer  centers  and  the 
creation  of  new  cancer  centers  does  not  mean 
that  under  this  program  general  responsi- 
bility should  be  undertaken  for  the  care  of 
the  Nation's  cancer  patients.  The  delivery  of 
patient  care  in  cancer  cases  is  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  the  delivery  of  patient 
care  and  should  l>e  so  dealt  with.  However, 
this  Inhibition  miut  not  prevent  the  cancer 
centers  from  including  such  patient  care  fa- 
cilities as  are  necessary  for  clinical  research 
and  teaching  ttnd  for  the  development  and 
demonstration  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ment In  cancer  cases. 

(d)  The  cancer  centers  should  also  serve 
as  administrative  coordinators  of  those  pro- 
grams which  require  regional  coordination. 
Such  centers  should  suppmrt  and  assist  clinics 
and  community  medical  centers  In  their  own 
geographic  areas  In  order  to  assure  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  best  available  methods  for 
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early  detection  and  treatment  of  cancer.  They 
should  alao  serve  to  collect  data  lueful  In 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  cancer.  Including 
patient  follow-up  Information,  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
matlon,  both  at  the  lay  and  professional 
levels,  that  Is  useful  in  the  prevention,  diag- 
nosis and  cure  of  cancer.  The  effective  dis- 
semination and  utUlzatl  n  of  such  Informa- 
tion Is  a  most  Important  part  of  any  national 
plan  to  conquer  cancer. 

(e)  A  national  plan  of  the  type  envisaged 
must  take  account  of  the  manpower  re- 
quirements for  this  effort.  There  Is  a  critical 
need  for  training  and  career  opportunities 
for  young  scientists,  physicians,  and  other 
personnel  in  this  program.  We  must  reaffirm 
to  young  investigators  our  confidence  in  the 
future  of  American  science  and  in  our  na- 
tional dedication  to  success  in  the  conquest 
of  cancer.  A  manpower  program  in  this  field 
should  Include  training  stipends,  predoctoral 
fellowships  for  particularly  promising  can- 
didates, postdoctoral  fellowships  for  brUUant 
investigators,  and  career  positions  where  ap- 
propriate through  career  initiation  awards, 
career  development  awards,  and  senior  career 
awards. 

(/)  A  national  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  should  provide  for  the  generous  use 
of  grants  as  well  as  contracts  and  other 
methods  of  funding.  There  should  be  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  grants  mechanism  In 
order  to  stlntulate  continued  independent 
exploration,  particularly  in  those  areas  where 
knowledge  Is  not  sufficiently  mature  for  a  co- 
ordinated program  aimed  at  reaching  defined 
objectives. 

(g)  A  comprehensive  national  program 
requires  optimum  communication  and  cen- 
tralized banks  of  information.  There  must 
be  an  acciirate  and  prompt  information  flow 
in  both  directions.  Thla  will  call  for  inte- 
grated data  processing,  storage,  and  retrieval 
in  order  to  rationalize  the  decision-making 
and  to  make  information  available  when 
and  where  needed.  As  indicated  above,  the 
centers  can  be  Important  foci  in  both  the 
collection  and  dlssemlnatioii  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

(/i)  A  coordinated  national  program  plan 
should,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  be 
generated  by  the  voluntary  productive  in- 
teraction and  Joint  planning  of  the  scien- 
tists who  will  be  respoiislble  for  doing  the 
work.  The  program  should  not  be  the  result 
of  the  happenstance  of  a  multitude  of  ran- 
dom decisions  independently  arrived  at.  An 
Integrated  and  coherent  plan  resulting  from 
the  Joint  effort  of  representative  scientists 
who  will  be  responsible  for  its  execution  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  hierarchial 
imposition  or  direction  of  a  research  program 
from  above.  However,  the  effective  use  of 
collective  planning  does  not  mean  that  cen- 
tralized administration  or  management  of  re- 
sources should  be  sacrlfied. 

10.  Funding.— The  Committee  estimates 
that  a  coordinated  national  program  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  as  envisaged  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  would  require 
an  appropriation  in  fiscal  1973  of  approxi- 
mately $400  million.  Thereafter,  the  cost  of 
the  program  would  Increase  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately tlOO  to  tl&O  million  per  year, 
reaching  a  level  of  tSOO  million  to  $1  billion 
in  1076.  These  sums  are  not  large  in  terms 
of  our  national  resources  or  of  the  human 
suffering  and  economic  loss  attrlbuuble  to 
cancer.  A  program  of  the  type  herein  rec- 
ommended is  so  important  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  world  that  we  feel  that  the 
amounts  called  for  should  be  provided  even 
if  thla  necessitates  the  raising  of  additional 
revenues.  It  Is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  financing  of  this  program  not  result  In 
cutbacks  in  other  health  programs. 

11.  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board. — Both 
the  public  and  the  scientific  community  must 
be  effectively  represented  In  this  effort,  and 
must  have  a  part  in  Its  planning  as  well  as 


Its  execution.  To  this  end,  a  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board  should  be  created  with  18 
members,  nine  of  whom  are  distinguished 
scientists  and  doctc«s  In  the  field  of  cancer, 
and  nine  of  whom  are  distinguished  laymen. 
The  members  should  serve  for  a  term  of  6 
years  with  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expiring  every  2  years.  Members  of 
the  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  should  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers and  should  serve  for  a  term  of  3  yean. 
The  Board  should  meet  not  less  than  once 
each  quarter  and  Its  function  should  be  to 
advise  and  assist  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority and  its  Administrator  in  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  program.  The  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  an  ex-offlclo  member 
of  the  Board  The  Board  should  have  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  the  approval  of  each 
year's  program  plan  and  budget,  but  the  re- 
Bponsibillty  for  administering  the  program 
should  reet  with  the  Admlnistratcw.  The 
Board  should  have  full  Investigatory  powers 
and  should  be  requlre<l  to  report  once  each 
year  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  of  the  National  Cancer  Authority 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission.  This 
Board  should  supersede  the  presently  existing 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Coimcll,  and  the 
members  of  that  Council  should  serve  as  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  for  the  duration  of  their  pres- 
ent terms. 

13.  Cancer  is  an  Implacable  foe  and  the 
difficulty  of  eliminating  It  as  a  major  disease 
must  not  be  underestimated.  A  top  priority 
commitment  by  the  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  American  people  Is  required  if  we  are 
to  mount  and  sustain  an  assault  on  cancer 
of  the  magnitude  envisaged  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 376  and  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress.  Such  a  commitment  Involves  a 
recognition  not  only  of  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  cancer  but  also  of  the  time 
and  resources  required  to  attack  It  effectively. 
While  It  is  probably  unrealistic  at  this  time  to 
talk  about  the  total  elimination  of  cancer 
within  a  short  period  of  time  or  to  expect  a 
single  vaccine  or  cure  that  will  eradicate  the 
disease  completely,  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  decade  provides  a 
strong  basis  for  the  belief  that  an  accelerated 
and  intensified  assault  on  cancer  at  this  time 
will  produce  extraordinary  rewards.  The  Com- 
mittee is  unanimously  of  the  view  that  an 
effective  national  program  for  the  conquest 
of  cancer  should  be  promptly  Initiated  and 
relentlessly  pursued. 

PmxsroxNT   Nixon's   Statxmxnt   of   BIat    11, 
1971,  Rkcakoinc  a  National  Cancxi  Cms 

PaOGSAM 

Cancer  has  become  one  of  mankind's  dead- 
liest and  most  elusive  enemies.  The  coo- 
quest  of  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  important 
efforts  of  our  time. 

Success  win  test  the  very  limits  of  our 
imagination  and  our  resourcefulness.  It  will 
require  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and  a  strong 
sense  of  discipline. 

In  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  on  January  33.  1971,  and 
again  In  my  special  message  to  the  Congress 
concerning  a  National  Health  Strategy  on 
February  18.  1971,  I  expressed  my  determina- 
tion to  wage  a  successful  campaign  against 
this  dread  disease.  I  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion to  support  such  an  effort.  I  am  pleased 
that  In  recent  days  the  Appropriations  Oocn- 
mlttees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  favorably  viewed  this 
request  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Hotiss — 
which  votes  today — and  the  Senate  will  both 
follow  the  Committee  recommendattons. 

FKASS  AND  HOPIS  ABOtTT  CANCKt 

Across  the  Nation,  there  la  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  our  vast  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  should  prcmptly  be  mar- 


shaled In  an  unprecedented  attack  on  this 
devastating  disease. 

This  consensus  springs  both  from  fear  and 
from  hope. 

Cancer  is  second  only  to  heart  disease  in 
the  number  of  lives  It  takes  In  this  country. 
And  the  nature  of  its  ravages  makes  it  our 
most  feared  disease.  If  the  present  Incidence 
of  cancer  were  to  continue,  some  53  million 
Amerloans  who  are  alive  today  would  con- 
tract this  disease  someday.  This  means  that 
cancer  would  strike  one  out  of  every  four 
individuals  in  this  country — and  two  out 
of  every  three  American  families.  It  would 
mean  that  in  the  next  10  years  alone,  3^ 
million  Americans  would  die  from  cancer. 
For  many  of  its  victims,  death  is  a  slow  and 
painful  process.  And  for  many  of  their  fam- 
ilies, the  personal  tragedy  is  compounded  by 
the  financial  implications  of  a  prolonged 
disease. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  is  much 
reason  for  hope. 

New  vistas  are  now  opening  for  further 
research  Into  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  cancer,  the  result  of  some  remarkable  ad- 
vances which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  10  years  as  we  have  multiplied  many 
times  over  our  fundamental  knowledge  In 
this  area.  Virus  research,  for  example,  has 
demonstrated  that  cancer  can  be  produced 
in  animals  by  over  110  of  the  nearly  1,000 
viruses  that  science  has  identified.  We  have 
learned  that  animal  cancers  can  be  induced 
by  over  1,000  chemical  substances.  Effective 
measures  for  preventing  cancer  have  been  de- 
veloped In  animals,  and  scientists  have  even 
demonstrated  that  human  cancers  can  be 
prevented  by  avoiding  exposure  to  certain 
chemicals.  Other  advances  Include  new  sxirgi- 
cal  procedures,  more  effective  radiation 
therapy,  and  techniques  for  treating  cancer 
with  Improved  combinations  of  known  drugs. 

All  of  these  developments  have  fueled  our 
hopes  and  provided  a  broad  frontier  of  possi- 
bilities for  researchers  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  This  Is  why  I  was  able  to  sug- 
gest in  my  special  health  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  February  that  "of  all  our  research 
endeavors,  cancer  research  may  now  be  in 
the  best  position  to  benefit  from  a  great  In- 
fusion of  resources." 

MOKK    MONKT    AND    BSrim    OBCANIZATIONS 

The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to  put  our 
money  where  oiir  hopes  are.  In  the  first  fxill 
budget  devel(^p«d  by  this  administration  last 
year,  an  Increase  of  $30  million  was  provided 
for  cancer  programs.  For  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
administration  request  for  cancer  programs  Is 
slightly  over  $333  million — an  increase  of  $100 
million  from  the  1971  fiscal  year.  If  these  re- 
sources are  provided  by  the  Congress,  we 
should  be  able  to  finance  a  new  and  massive 
assault  on  cancer.  If  it  shoiUd  turn  out  that 
we  need  more  money,  however,  I  wlU  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  whatever 
funds  can  be  effectively  utilized.  But  I  would 
alao  emphasize  this  Important  point:  More 
money  alone  will  not  be  enough.  Money  can 
help  set  the  stage  for  faster  progress,  but  In 
the  end  It  Is  brainpower  alone  which  can  lead 
us  to  our  goals.  'This  means,  of  coiirse,  that 
we  need  to  mobilize  the  intelligence  and 
Imagination  of  our  doctors  and  scientists. 
And  It  also  means  that  we  must  do  a  better 
job  of  tapping  the  Nation's  administrative 
and  organizational  skills,  which  can  htip  re- 
move many  roadblocks  to  success.  Our  capaci- 
ties for  efficient  management  were  Instru- 
mental In  our  efforts  to  split  the  atom  and 
travel  to  the  moon.  Now  we  need  to  ai^y 
those  same  capacities  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

This  means,  for  one  thing,  that  a  wide 
variety  of  research  activities  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  many  areas  of  society,  and 
In  a  great  number  of  disciplines  must  be 
carefully  coordinated.  There  must  be  as  much 
cross-fertlllzatlon  as  possible  between  various 
scientific  pursuits. 
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In  the  past,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  had  considerable  success  In  fos- 
tering such  coordination  and  cooperation 
and.  in  the  process,  they  have  earned  both 
the  respect  of  the  scientific  community  and 
the  gratitude  of  thousands  who  live  happier 
and  healthier  lives  because  of  NIB  successes. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  Cancer-Cure  Program 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
where  it  can  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
other  wide-ranging  research. 

At  the  same  time,  it  Is  Important  that  this 
program  be  identified  as  one  of  our  highest 
priorities,  and  that  its  potential  for  reliev- 
ing human  suffering  not  be  compromised  by 
the  familiar  dangers  of  bureaucracy  and  red- 
tape.  For  this  reason,  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
greas  to  give  the  Cancer-Cure  Program  in- 
dependent budgetary  status  and  to  make  Its 
Director  responsible  directly  to  the  President. 
This  effort  needs  the  tull  weight  and  support 
of  the  Presidency  to  see  to  it  that  it  moves 
toward  its  goals  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  am  further  recommending  that  this  Direc- 
tor be  supported  by  a  strong  management 
group  which  has  as  Its  one  goal  the  cure  of 
cancer,  and  which  can  pursue  that  goal  with 
single-minded  tenacity. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  that  a 
new  Cancer-Cure  Advisory  Committee  be  set 
up  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  advice  and 
assistance  for  the  President  and  for  others 
who  lead  the  Cancer-Cure  Program,  particu- 
larly as  they  work  to  set  intelligent  priorities 
for  the  Nation's  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  detailed 
management  and  administrative  mechanlsnu 
for  carrying  out  these  plans  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  with  experts  in 
the  field  outside  of  Oovernment,  and  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  these 
plans  are  translated  Into  action,  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  comment  on  them  and  sug- 
gest additional  ways  In  which  we  can  work 
toward  these  significant  goals. 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
cancer  research,  however,  without  offering  a 
word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts  that  we 
consulted  with  told  xia  that  biomedical  re- 
search la  a  notoriously  unpredictable  enter- 
prise. Instant  breakthroughs  are  few  and  the 
path  of  progress  is  strewn  with  unexpected 
obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this  crusade,  we 
must  put  on  the  armor  of  patience,  ready  to 
persist  in  our  efforts  through  a  waiting  pe- 
riod of  unknown  and  possibly  anguishing 
duration. 

Yet  I  feel  confident  that  with  such  fund- 
ing as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  many  disciplines,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  make  great  strides 
against  this  terrible  enemy,  bringing  new 
hope  for  all  Americans — and  indeed  new  hope 
for  all  the  world. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Panel  of  Cancer  Consultants 
identified  certain  broad  areas  of  cancer 
research  which  in  their  expert  judgment 
warrant  particularly  vigorous  explora- 
tion. These  are: 

(1)  Epidemiological  Research  can  Identify 
intrinsic  Influences  (such  as  chemicals, 
viruses,  and  radlatton)  that  may  play  sub- 
stantial roles  In  determining  the  frsquency 
of  cancer.  EHffsrent  types  ot  cancer  are 
known  to  occur  with  varying  incidence  in 
different  geographic  regions  and  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  of  social,  economic,  nu- 
tritional, and  occupational  conditions.  Bp4- 
demlologlcal  Identification  of  intrinsic  con- 
ditions such  as  genetic  predisposition,  im- 
munological impairment,  homvcAal  effects. 


or  metabolic  differences  may  elucidate  other 
factors  affecting  the  InddMice  of  cancer 
which  could  be  clLnlcally  controlled. 

(2)  Chemical  Carcinogenesis  Is  a  research 
are*  of  prime  Importance  because  of  the  va- 
riety and  quantity  of  new  compounds  Intro- 
duced Into  the  biosphere.  Preliminary  effi- 
cient screening  should  be  used  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  this  hasard.  The  ability  to  evoke 
neoplastic  change  In  isolated  tissue  In  cul- 
ture should  accelerate  the  research  In  defin- 
ing hazardous  compounds  and  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  cancer  Is  caused.  Further  re- 
search is  needed  on: 

(a)  The  basic  cellular  and  molecular 
mechanisms  ot  action  of  carcinogenic  chemi- 
cals, viruses  and  radiations.  There  may  be 
several  mechanisms  (both  genetic  and  epi- 
genetic)  for  each  class  of  carcinogens. 

(b)  The  kinds  of  Interactions  of  viruses, 
chemicals,  and  radiations  which  result  In 
the  production  of  neoplasm^  In  experimen- 
tal animals  and  man. 

(c)  The  proportion  of  tumors  in  man  In- 
duced by  viruses,  chemicals,  radiations,  and 
combinations  of  these  agents. 

(d)  The  prevention  of  chemically  induced 
cancer  in  man  by  the  Identification  and  re- 
moval of  causative  chemicals. 

It  Is  known  that  In  most  circumstances,  a 
compound  Is  transformed  to  a  proximate 
carcinogen,  which  Is  then  directly  Involved 
in  the  carcinogenic  i^'ocess.  Tbtr*  appear  to 
be  common  chemical  characterUtics  of  the 
proximate  carcinogens  and  also  common 
ctiaracterlstlos  of  the  cellular  metahoUtles 
with  which  they  can  react.  Further  research 
Is  called  for  on  how  to  Interfere  chemioaliy 
with  the  metabolism  wiiich  produces  the 
proximate  carcinogens  or  to  Inactivate  it 
once  it  is  formed. 

(3)  Viroloffy.  The  recognition  that  a  va- 
riety of  neoplastic  diseases  in  domestic  and 
wUd  animals  are  due  to  viruses  makes  it 
appear  increasingly  probable  that  some  types 
of  human  neoplasia  are  due  to  viruses.  Al- 
though viruses  tiave  been  found  in  human 
cancers,  proof  of  their  etlologlc  rtiationshtp 
Is  still  Incomplete.  An  expanded  study  of 
viruses  In  cancer  should  Include  the  mech- 
anisms of  (a)  how  a  virus  initiates  cancer, 
(b)  how  a  virus  may  be  carried  in  cells  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  expressing  its 
cancerous  potential,  (c)  how  a  natural  de- 
fense against  viral  oncogenesis  occurs,  (d) 
how  a  virus  can  sometimes  cause  tumors  and 
sometimes  other,  non-neoplastlc  diseases,  (e) 
how  the  presence  of  a  virus  can  tie  detected 
by  characteristic  and  special  chemical  reac- 
tions, and  (f)  how  the  interactions  between 
viral  infection  and  chemical  carcinogens  oc- 
cur wiilch  sometimes  can  evoke  tumors. 

(4)  Tumor  i4ntip«ns.  The  characterization. 
Isolation,  and  purlflcatlon  of  antigens  from 
normal  cells  and  from  speclflc  tumor  cells  are 
Important  both  to  the  understanding  of  dif- 
ferences In  cellular  chemistry  in  the  neo- 
plastic state  and  to  the  development  of  tools 
for  the  study  of  tolerance  or  rejection  of 
tumors.  Some  of  these  antigens  may  be  iden- 
tical with  those  found  in  embryonic  tissues, 
and  some  may  be  sp>eciflcally  associated  with 
virus  Infection. 

(6)  Cellular  Immune  Mechanisms.  Much 
further  work  Is  needed  on  the  chemical, 
biochemical,  and  antigenic  nature  of  cancer 
cell  membranes  In  comparison  with  those  of 
normal  cells,  especially  in  terms  of  the  role 
of  the  membranes  in  coordinating  cell  activ- 
ity with  bodily  needs.  Substantial  evidence 
Indicates  that  some,  if  not  all.  tumors  have 
surface  antigens  different  from  normal  cells. 
Tliese  differences  allow  recognition  and  pos- 
sible eradication  of  the  tumor  by  cells  of  the 
lymphoid  or  reticuloendothelial  system  of 
the  host.  This  surveillance  mechanism  is 
known  to  be  influenced  by  genetic,  hor- 
monal, ctiemlcal,  and  physical  factors,  and 
perhaps  by  many  others,  "nie  characteris- 
tics of  production,  distribution,  and  mech- 


anism of  action  of  the  effector  cells  that  par- 
ticipate in  the  defense  against  tumors  are 
of  great  Importance.  Failure  of  cellular  mech- 
anisms to  eradicate  emerging  tumor  popula- 
tions may  be  the  final  step  before  a  tumor 
becomes  established  and  begins  to  grow  and 
so  is  worthy  of  intensified  study. 

(6)  Humoral  Immunity  is  conveyed 
through  the  agency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
five  immtmoglobuiins  and  perhaps  by  other 
proteins  In  the  plasma.  Humoral  effects  on 
tumor  cells  span  the  range  from  lethality  to 
apparent  protectloo  of  the  cell  by  Interfering 
with  cellular  Immune  mechanisms.  The  in- 
terrelation of  the  immunoglobulins  with 
other  proteins,  their  relation  to  Ttceptoi  sites 
on  the  cell,  and  their  influence  on  cellular 
Immune  mechanisms,  urgently  need  clarifi- 
cation. 

(7)  Immunoprophylaxis  and  Immunother- 
apy have  both  been  shown  to  be  effective  in 
experimental  animals,  and  useful  immuno- 
therapy lias  been  reported  in  some  clilidren 
with  acute  leukemia.  Specific  and  nonspecific 
stimuli  may  enhance  immunologic  response 
of  the  host's  own  immunocompetent  tissue. 
both  in  vivo  and  in  vitro.  Techniques  of  us- 
ing specific  tumor  antigens,  additional  im- 
munocompetent cells,  and  nonspecific  im- 
munologic stimuli,  are  worthy  of  intensified 
study.  The  timing  of  immunotherapy  with 
req>ect  to  other  procedures  needs  clarifica- 
tion, but  this  form  of  treatment  would  ap- 
pear to  be  most  useful  after  maximal  reduc- 
tion In  tumor  size  by  surgery,  radiation,  or 
chemotherapy. 

(8)  Diagnosis.  Precise  and  highly  sensitive 
techniques  of  diagnosis  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  clinical  symptoms  or  of  large  masses 
of  cancerous  tissue  are  of  major  irt^xjrtance 
to  advances  in  therapy.  It  is  suspected  that 
many,  if  not  most,  neoplasms  secrete  mate- 
rials Into  the  blood  which  have  remote  effects 
on  the  patient  and  which  are  not  yet  recog- 
nizable with  tests  available.  Immtinologlcal 
assay  methods  have  been  successfully  used  to 
qxiantify  tumor  products  in  biological  fluids. 
For  example,  chorionic  gonadotropin  Indi- 
cates the  presence  of  trophoblastic  neoplasia 
and  Its  detection  allows  diagnosis  and  appro- 
priate therapy  before  a  t\imor  mass  is  recog- 
nizable. A  carclno-embryonlc  antigen  ap- 
pean  in  the  blood  of  patients  with  camnoma 
of  the  bowel,  and  a  sarcoma  antigen  in  pa- 
tients with  sarcomatous  tumor  growth.  Con- 
tinuing research  to  seek  biochemical  and 
immunological  means  of  detecting  cancers 
early  deserves  expansion.  Automated  analytic 
techniques  with  comparisons  of  results 
against  computer-banked  data  for  the 
healthy  population  and  for  the  same  individ- 
ual at  an  earlier  date  would  provide  a  more 
precise  method  for  early  diagnosis. 

(9)  Chemotherapy.  Several  disseminated 
human  tumors  have  been  cured  with  drugs 
alone,  giving  ample  testimony  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  selective  toxicity  does  exist  and 
that  a  potential  for  cure  is  present.  Effort 
must  be  extended  to  understand  the  inter- 
action of  drug,  host,  tumor,  oncogenic  agent, 
and  host  defense  mechanisms  in  this  equa- 
tion. Research  on  which  drugs  to  give  for 
which  tumors,  in  what  combinations,  and 
when  in  the  course  of  the  disease  (before 
operation,  after  operation,  with  radiotherapy. 
after  vrideqjread  metastasis,  etc.)  are  areas 
of  great  Importance. 

( 10)  Tumor  CeU  Kinetics.  Only  a  portion  of 
tumor  cells  are  in  an  active  growth  cycle 
at  any  one  time,  and  the  synthesis  of  critical 
cellular  constituents  is  known  to  occur  dur- 
ing specific  phases  of  that  cycle.  A  much 
deeper  understanding  of  selective  toxicity 
during  different  piiases  of  the  cell  cycle  is 
needed  in  addition  to  elucidation  at  the  nat- 
ural death  of  cells  within  the  tumor,  the 
fraction  of  cells  in  the  tumor  which  can  re- 
produce, and  techniques  of  killing  ceils 
which  are  not  in  the  critical  phases  of  syn- 
thesis. These  types  of  information  are  re- 
quired particularly  for  alow  growing  spon- 
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(11)  Sanctuary.  Tumor  cells  lodged  at  a 
distance  from  tlie  cloaest  capillary  or  beyond 
the  blood  brain  barrier  may  enjoy  a  pbarma- 
cotogical  sanctuary  where  adequate  drug  con- 
centrations cannot  reach  them  to  exert  lethal 
effects.  Experimental  and  clinical  research 
of  this  problem  is  required. 

(13)  New  Drugt.  Chemical  syntbeaea  of 
compounds  or  polymers  designed  to  Inter- 
fere with  critical  steps  In  cancer  cells  bio- 
synthesis and  metabolism  are  important. 
The  spedflc  targets  and  techniques  of  select- 
ing the  compounds  for  trial  must  be  arrived 
at  by  chemists  and  biologists  In  coordination, 
and  these  synthetic  programs  must  be  car- 
ried out  In  cloae  proximity  to  biological  test- 
ing, so  that  rapid  feedback  occurs.  Empiric 
screening  of  natural  products,  particularly 
plant  extracts  and  antibiotics,  continues  to 
provide  compounds  of  major  clinical  useful- 
ness. Nearly  a  dozen  substances  of  botanical 
and  microbiological  origin  are  now  in  clini- 
cal use  and  have  demonstrated  therapeutic 
benefits  sgalnst  cancer.  The  programs  of 
search  for  botanical  and  antlblouc  drugs 
against  cancer  should  be  extended  together 
with  relevant  biological  screening  In  close 
proximity.  Much  additional  research  Is  also 
needed  on  : 

(a)  IfetaboUc  or  enzymatic  differences  be- 
tween normal  and  malignant  cells,  which 
might  lead  to  new  drug  design. 

(b)  St^hlstlcated  testing  of  compounds, 
particularly  antibiotics,  against  various  Im- 
portant bloeynthetlc  enzymes.  Drugs  which 
may  affect  enzymes  unique  to  oncogenic 
viruses  bold  particular  promise  for  neo- 
plasms found  to  be  caused  by  viruses. 

(c)  Pharmacology  and  metabolic  disposi- 
tion of  known  active  compounds  in  human 
cancer  patients. 

(d)  Development  of  growth -inhibiting 
compounds  that  are  not  Immunosuppressive. 

(e)  SyntheaU  and  structure-activity 
analyses  of  series  of  compounds  that  inhibit 
key  enzymes,  with  the  aim  of  discovering 
species  or  tissue  differences  In  affinities  for 
the  drugs. 

(f)  Attempts  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  development  of  new  classes  of  drugs  that 
would  affect  processes  of  malignancy  other 
than  growth,  such  as  invasion  and  metastasla 

(g)  Elucidation  of  the  mechanisms  where- 
by certain  drugs  potentiate  the  lethal  effects 
of  heat  on  tumor  cells. 

(h)  Attempts  to  find  new  and  effective 
drugs  to  produce  a  radloaensltlzatlon  of 
tumors. 

Predictive  Testing  of  Drugs  before  human 
use  U  of  major  value  and  must  be  extended. 
The  optimal  dose,  route,  schedule  and  condi- 
tions of  administration  may  be  learned  from 
experimental  animals  In  addition  to  the  tox- 
icities and  side  effects  which  may  develop. 
What  is  more,  development  of  methods  by 
which  a  drug  can  be  tested  In  the  laboratory 
for  Its  effectiveness  on  the  patient's  own  tu- 
mor prior  to  its  clinical  use  is  an  area  where 
important  advance  can  be  made. 

Clinical  Investigations  in  chemotherapy 
provide  an  essenUal  link  In  cancer  research, 
since  the  ultimate  goal  is  prevention  and  re- 
lief of  the  disease  in  man.  Cooperative  group 
studies  bring  earlier  results  of  higher  preci- 
sion and  validity  becaiise  of  the  positive  in- 
tellectual Input  of  several  Investigators  in 
I^anning  the  research. 

(13)  Radiotherapy.  Use  of  new  radiation 
sources  may  allow  avoidance  of  the  problems 
of  anoxia  in  tumor  tissues  and  so  substan- 
tially Improve  radiotherapeutic  results.  An- 
other area  of  great  importance  Is  the  con- 
tinued and  expanded  study  of  the  effects 
chemothtfapeuUc  agents  in  combination 
with  radlother^y  where  the  optimal  choice 
of  drug,  schedule,  dose,  and  radiation  regi- 
men needs  wide  investigation. 

(14)  Surgical  Improvements  can  be  made 
which    should    substantiaUy    Increase    cure 
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ratea.  These  inrolva  the  early  use  of  surgery 
as  a  prevention  of  the  development  of  in- 
vasive and  matastatlc  cancer  by  removing 
precancerous  tissues.  In  addition,  the  com- 
bination of  radiation  and  surgery  in  the  end- 
Icatlon  of  established  neoplasms  is  subject 
to  major  Improvunent  by  appropriate  design, 
iveclae  schediUlng.  and  the  use  of  drugs,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  small  residual  tumor 
poimlatlons  after  the  initial  major  reduc- 
tions. Organ  transplantation  should  be  de- 
veloped as  an  aid  to  the  extension  of  cura- 
tive surgery. 

(15)  Fundamental  Biological  Studies  are 
of  the  greatest  Importance  In  disclosing  in- 
formation about  the  causes  of  cancer  and 
strategy  for  Its  cure  and  prevention.  Molecu- 
lar biology  can  eludlcate  DNA  mutations.  A 
change  in  DNA  structure  as  a  random  event 
or  as  a  response  to  an  environmental  trauma 
may  lead  to  cellular  death,  or.  If  the  Injury 
Is  compatible  with  cellular  survival,  a  mu- 
tation. Following  such  a  mutation,  a  series  of 
descendants  may  appear  whose  change  in  the 
DNA,  If  unrepaired,  may  be  herltaMe  and 
could  be  the  cause  of  neoplastic  transforma- 
tion. In  the  course  of  normal  growth  and 
maturation,  this  change  in  DNA  would  be 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  RNA,  which 
m  part  provides  messages  specifying  particu- 
lar protein  syntheses  which  determine  the 
character  of  the  cell's  enzymes  and  thus  Its 
whole  metabolic  machinery.  Mutations  and 
derangements  In  the  repression  and  dere- 
pression of  genetic  material  are  susceptible 
of  study  by  a  wide  range  of  experimental  sys- 
tems. These  studies  miiat  be  piirsued  in  great 
detail  because  of  their  relevance  to  cancw. 
Further  work  Is  needed  In  the  area  of  bio- 
chemistry to  support  both  the  search  for 
preventive  and  therapeutic  measures: 

(a)  Further  documentation  of  biochemical 
diversity  in  cell  components  and  in  responses 
to  control  factors  is  necessary  to  d^lct  the 
true  magnitude  of  the  cancer  problem  and 
perhaps  to  sort  out  the  threads  of  unity 
which  must  exist. 

(b)  Examination  of  tumors  in  terms  of 
iaotymes  Is  particularly  important  because, 
if  two  different  enzymes  can  catalyze  the 
same  reaction  but  possess  different  three- 
dimensional  structures,  they  may  respond 
differently  to  chemotherapeutlc  agents,  and 
the  information  may  suggest  new  modes  of 
chemotherapy.  Isozyme  research  is  also  im- 
portant because  It  is  relevant  to  the  under- 
standing of  gene  regulation  in  differentia- 
tion, in  transformation  of  normal  cells  to 
cancer  cells,  and  In  the  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  the  two  processes. 

(18)  The  Nature  of  Cell  Surface  Is  Impre- 
cisely known.  Its  chemical  and  physical 
composition.  Its  mediation  of  the  cell's  anti- 
genic identity,  its  function  in  nutrition  and 
in  dr\ig  Intake,  are  poorly  understood.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  surface  affects  the 
control  of  a  cells  mobility  and  the  role  of 
how  this  Is  distorted  to  allow  the  character- 
istic invasion  and  metastasis  of  cancer  is  not 
understood  and  merits  continuing  research. 

(17)  Biological  Organization.  Intercellular 
communication  in  a  multicellular  animal  is 
an  obvious  reaUty.  The  right  number  of 
particular  types  of  cells  of  given  architectural 
relationships  accumulate  to  make  up  our 
characteristic  normal  organs.  Among  the 
most  typical  features  of  cancers  is  a  loss  of 
normal  architectural  arrangement  suggest- 
ing a  major  alteraUon  In  intercellular  com- 
munication. Mediators  of  this  intercellular 
communication  must  be  sought.  Tumors 
evoke  a  new  blood  supply  and  a  chemical 
complex  responsible  for  this  activity,  known 
as  the  anglogenesls  factor,  has  recently  been 
isolated  and  is  worthy  of  major  additional 
exploration.  More  research  is  needed  on: 

(a)  The  development  of  assay  systems  for 
sensing  and  measuring  the  growth-regulat- 
ing chemicals  which  operate  between  dif- 
ferent cells  in  specific  growth  situations  and 
neoplastic  conditions. 


(b)  The  isolation  and  characterization  of 
the  active  principles. 

(c)  The  synthesis  of  precuroors,  analogs, 
and  antagonists  of  these  Important  Inter- 
cellular regulators. 

(d)  The  elucidation  of  the  cell  cycle*  and 
the  manner  in  which  new  agents  and  analogs 
modify  steps  In  the  ceU's  repUcaUon  cycle. 

(e)  The  use  of  cell  biological  and  geneUc 
methods  for  modifying  the  cells  req>onse 
to  the  acUon  of  such  controlling  factors. 

(f)  The  mechanisms  of  action  of  known 
hormones  and  nutrients  in  the  control  of 
call  replication  and  differentiation. 

(g)  The  appUcation  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  effective  staging  of  cells  for  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  existing  chemotherapeutlc 
agents. 

In  addition  to  opening  new  avenues  to  can- 
cer therapy,  the  knowledge  derived  from 
these  approaches  to  the  biology  of  growth 
control  has  the  extra  advantage  of  being 
widely  appUcable  to  other  growth  dyscraslas 
such  as  vascular  and  kidney  disease,  nerve 
regeneration  or  replacement,  immtme  de- 
fects, and  aging. 

PaoGKxas  AND  Oi>Po«TDKrrT  HiCHunirrs  rot 

CaNCXS  PaZVXNTTON  AND  TaXATIfXT 

MANT    CANCZXS    AXX    CAUSED    BT    XXTaXNSIC 

FACTORS 

Many  of  the  types  and  numbers  of  human 
cancers  are  caused  by  chemical,  physical  or 
biological  factors  In  the  environment  or  by 
soclologlc  patterns  of  life  which  increase 
one's  risk  to  these  factors. 

This  Is  Important  because,  with  the  real- 
ization that  genetic  factors  play  a  limited 
role  In  cancer.  It  means  that  it  Is  not  man's 
Inherent  destiny  to  develop  cancer.  It  means 
further  that  we  can  improve  the  means  to 
detect  cancer-causing  agents  In  the  envi- 
ronment and  thereby  devise  and  implement 
better  procedures  to  irradlcate  such  factors, 
to  prevent  exposure,  or  to  Increase  man's 
resistance  to  these  agents. 

CANCKXs  AU  pmzvnrrABLs  now 
The  prevention  of  some  cancers  In  man 
is  not  new — we  have  been  doing  this  or  have 
known  how  to  do  It  for  many  years.  Better 
utUlaatlon  of  diagnostic  X-rays,  diminution 
of  tobacco  consumption  and  the  restriction 
or  modification  of  commercial  chemicals  have 
clearly  resulted  In  substantial  reductions  of 
the  number  and  types  of  cancer  in  exposed 
individuals  and  populations. 

This  Is  Important  because  it  shows  that 
cancer  can  be  prevented  following  Identifica- 
tion of  causative  factors  and  that  this  and 
additional  know-how  holds  great  promise  for 
the  prevention  of  other  types  of  cancer  In 
larger  segments  of  our  population. 

VI«AL     VACCINX8    M«VXNT    CANCXl    IN    ANIMALS 

Over  one  hundred  ten  different  viruses  have 
already  been  Identified  as  causes  of  many 
different  types  of  cancer  in  all  major  groups 
of  laboratory  and  domestic  itnim»i«  Highly 
effective  vaccines  have  already  been  developed 
and  used  for  the  prevention  of  leukemlas, 
sarcomas,  and  lymphomas  like  Hodgkln's 
disease  In  different  animal  systems. 

This  is  Important  because  It  extends  the 
rrinctple  of  vaccine  protection  from  the  clas- 
sic infectious  diseases  such  as  polio  to  can- 
cer and  Is  providing  the  Intellectual  and 
technological  base  upon  which  to  prevent 
cancers  In  people  (see  below). 

viacaKS  HAVZ  skxn  isolated  and  GaowN  raoM 

RTTMAN    CANCaaS 

Viruses  of  four  different  types  have  been 
isolated  from  patients  with  leukemia.  Hodg- 
kln's disease,  tumors  of  the  womb,  and  breast 
cancer.  We  are  particularly  Intrigued  with 
the  type  B  virus  from  human  breast  cancer 
because  (1)  this  virus  has  many  character- 
istics In  common  with  a  type  B  virus  known 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  breast  cancer  In  ani- 
mals and  (3)  breast  cancer  is  the  most  com- 
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mon  cause  of  death  In  women  at  ages  of 
peak  risk  to  this  cancer. 

These  very  recent  findings  are  important 
because  the  availability  of  large  quantities 
of  viruses  isolated  and  grown  from  human 
cancers  will  make  it  possible  to  determine 
whether  these  viruses  are  actually  major 
causative  factors  of  these  cancers  In  man. 
Such  studies  may  very  well  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  means  for  the  prevention  of 
these  cancers  In  people.  These  studies  may 
also  provide  Important  clues  as  to  how  to 
better  treat  existing  cancer  patients  with 
available  drugs  or  with  drugs  that  might  be 
tailor-made  for  the  control  of  these  tumors. 

tOENTinCATION    OP    PaBCANCKROUS    LESIONS    OR 

OP  iNcasAaxD  risk  or  cancxr 
Research  leads  are  available  and  are  de- 
\-eloping  which  in  addition  to  the  Pap  Test 
ror  cervical  cancer  may  provide  means  for 
detecting  diseases  or  non-apparent  lesions 
which  may  predispose  to  the  development  of 
cancer.  In  particular.  Intensive  studies  are 
being  conducted  on  the  "Oold"  antigen 
which  may  be  diagnostic  of  colon  cancer  and 
on  analyses  of  cells  in  sputum  which  may 
Indicate  early  changes  associated  with  lung 
cancer. 

This  is  important  because  in  many  patients 
early  diagnosis  substantially  Increases  the 
chances  of  successful  treatment  of  the 
disease.  People  who  show  early  predictive 
signs  of  cancer  can  be  brought  In  to  the 
physician's  office  or  the  clinic  for  more  fre- 
quent and  more  intensive  examination  so 
that  If  they  do  develop  cancer  they  can  be 
treated  early  with  a  higher  probablUty  of 
success. 

BETTXa  TXSTS  TO  IDRNTITT  CANCER-CAt7StNG 
CHKICICALS 

Studies  conducted  over  many  years  have 
shown  that  approximately  one  thousand 
chemicals  are  capable  of  causing  cancer  In 
mice  and  other  animals.  About  twenty  of 
these  are  known  to  be  carcinogenic  In  man. 
Over  the  past  three  years  alone  three  hundred 
thousand  new  chemicals  have  been  synthe- 
sized per  year  throughout  the  world.  About 
ten  thousand  of  these  are  produced  In  quan- 
tities of  at  least  one  ton.  At  present  approxi- 
mately only  three  hundred  chemicals  can  be 
tested  In  this  country  each  year.  Each  test 
requires  at  least  two  hundred  mice  and  two 
hundred  hamsters  which  must  be  treated  and 
held  for  two  years  at  a  total  cost  of  MO.OOO 
per  chemical  tested.  More  tests  of  the  tyi>e 
that  determined  the  hazardous  potential  of 
cyclamates,  DDT.  asbestos  and  other  chemi- 
cals will  be  performed  with  additional  fund- 
ing. Perhaps  more  Importantly,  new  tests  are 
being  developed  that  appear  to  be  able  to  de- 
tect cancer -causing  potentials  of  drugs,  food 
additives  and  commercial  chemicals  within 
four  to  six  weeks  In  a  smaller  number  of 
animals  or  with  animal  cells  grown  In  tissue 
culture  and  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 

This  is  important  because  with  advancing 
technology,  including  the  continuous  Intro- 
duction of  new  consumer  and  Industrial 
products,  we  must  develop  sensitive  relatively 
short  term  tests  to  safeguard  man  against 
undesirable  products  and  contaminants  of 
his  environment. 

DEVELOPMENT      OP      A      tJinrTINO       HTPOTHXSIS 
ON    THE    CAUSES    OP    CANCER 

Substantial  evidence  has  been  obtained 
which  suggests  that  cancer-causing  Informa- 
tion from  silent  or  hidden  viruses  is  inherited 
by  the  newborn  of  most  animals,  including 
man.  Factors,  such  as  other  viruses,  other 
diseases,  chemical  and  physical  comtaml- 
nante,  and  old  age  Itself,  may  enhance  ot 
trigger  the  virus  or  Its  Information  for  thfr 
production  of  cancer.  Most  recenUy.  an  ap- 
parent imlque  chemical  substance  (called  a 
polymerase)  has  been  detected  in  virtually 
every  virus  known  to  cause  or  be  associated 
with  leukemlas,  sarcomas.  Hodgkins-like 
cancers  and  breast  cancer.  This  substance  U 


also  found  In  the  cancers  themselves  but  not 
in  normal  tissues. 

These  findings  are  important  because  the 
detection  of  this  unique  enzyme  Is  support- 
ive evidence  for  the  "oncogene  hypothesis" 
In  that  It  suggests  the  causative  presence  of 
viral  activity.  Secondly,  the  detection  of  this 
material  In  certain  individuals  may  well  pro- 
vide a  sensitive  means  of  early  diagnosis  of 
cancers  at  a  time  when  they  are  nondetect- 
able  clinically.  Thirdly,  this  Is  important  be- 
cause if  the  polymerase  is  essential  for  the 
continuation  of  the  cancer  as  a  cancer  then 
specific  drugs  can  be  found  or  designed  to 
Interfere  with  this  activity  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  cancer  or  Interrupt- 
ing the  development  of  an  existing  cancer. 
Within  the  past  six  months  three  classes  of 
drugs  have  already  been  Identified  which  are 
capable  of  Interfering  with  this  substance  In 
the  test  tube.  Plans  are  well  under  way  to 
develop  other  drugs  and  to  test  them  in  the 
cimic. 

CANCERS    CAN    BE    CURED    WITH     DRUGS 

About  fifteen  per  cent  of  man's  cancers  are 
of  the  fast  growing  type.  These  include  tu- 
mors of  the  female  afterbirth  (choriocarci- 
noma) .  tiunors  predomlnanUy  of  young  chil- 
dren (Wilm's  neuroblastoma,  acute  lympho- 
cytic leukemia,  and  Burkitt's  lymphoma) 
and  Hodgkln's  disease.  Up  to  ninety  per  cent 
of  patients  with  these  diseases  can  be  put 
into  symptom-free  remission  for  long  periods 
of  time  following  treatment  with  drugs  un- 
der controlled  dosages  and  regimens.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  patients  have  sur- 
vived symptom-free  for  more  than  five  years 
and  in  some  cases  are  considered  to  be  cured. 

This  is  important  because  It  shows  clearly 
that  effective  treatment  of  some  cancers  is  a 
reality  and  because  this  technical  know-how 
provides  a  base  for  even  more  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  majority  of  cancers  which  are 
of  the  slow  growing  type. 

There  Is  excellent  justification  for  the  op- 
timistic view  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  and  will  be  made  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  cancers  In  people.  It 
must  be  stressed,  however,  that  most  such 
studies  are  complex,  long  term  and  expensive. 
Several  years  elapse  between  the  detection 
of  activity  of  a  new  drug  for  animal  cancers 
and  Its  effective  utilization  In  man.  Optimal 
testing  for  cancer-inducing  properties  of  en- 
vlrcMimental  chemicals  now  takes  two  years. 
The  effectiveness  of  present  vaccines  for 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  and  other  Infectious 
diseases  was  proven  in  one  season  {4-6 
months).  When  testable  vaccines  became 
available  for  cancers  (e.g.,  childhood  leuke- 
mia and  adult  breast  cancer)  it  could  take 
5-45  years  respectively  to  determine  the 
goodness  of  the  appropriate  vaccine.  Un- 
questionably, additional  resources  will  sub- 
stantially decrease  these  time  frames  by  vir- 
tue of  o^ir  ability  to  support  present  and  to 
recruit  and  motivate  additional  Investigators 
for  the  development  of  new  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  existing  leads.  Nonetheless.  It  must  be 
appreciated  that  long  term  understanding 
and  support  are  essential  for  the  attainment 
of  common  major  goals — effective  prevention; 
and  in  the  interim,  cure  of  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  on  8.  1828  a  set 
of  issue  papers  which  extract  from  the 
committee's  report  on  the  bill,  the  hear- 
ing record,  and  the  Congressional  Rbc- 
ORD  which  extract  relevant  material  with 
regard  to  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Issue — ^Wnx  Cancer  Be  the  First  op  Mant 
Separate  Agencies? 

The  Conunittee,  in  recommending  this  far- 
reaching  program  for  the  Conquest  of  Cancer, 
has  not  attempted  to  reach  any  conclusions 


with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  its  ap- 
proach to  other  diseases.  The  Conunittee  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion. No  hearing  recMxl  or  legislative  record 
with  regard  to  any  other  diseases  has  yet  been 
made.  This  unique  appro«u;b  we  are  now  rec- 
ommending for  cancer  amount,  at  this  point, 
to  an  implrtcal  proposition.  Prudence  re- 
quires that  there  be  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  assessment  of  this  program  before  con- 
sidering whether  to  extend  its  approach  to 
other  critically  important  diseases. 

senator     CRANSTON'S     FLOOR     SPEECH     MAT     31, 
IBTl  ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  128 

This  resolution  must  be  considered  In  light 
of  S.  34,  the  pit^osed  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act,  now  {>endlng  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  firmly  support  the  move  to  make  a  mas- 
sive attack  on  cancer,  which  killed  333.330 
Americans  in  1969.  However,  we  cannot  ra- 
tionally or  conscientiously  Ignore  the  No.  1 
cause  of  death  in  this  country,  heart  and 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  submission  of  this 
resolution  about  which  I  mtend  to  q>eak  in 
more  detail  next  week  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  massive,  national  attack  on  the 
No.  1  killer — heart  and  other  cardiovascular 
diseases. 

Issue 

Position  of  the  Panel  with  respect  to  the 
need  for  a  separate  agency. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Now,  I  would  like  to  say  in 
that  regard,  Mr.  Chairman — of  HEW  prior 
to  the  President's  recent  statement,  we  re- 
convened our  panel  and  we  met  in  New 
Tork— I  believe  the  date  of  that  meeting 
was  April  39.  At  that  meeting,  only  thirteen 
members  of  our  panel  were  present,  and  at 
that  ineetlng  we  reconsidered  this  question 
of  whether  the  Independent  agency  was  the 
right  approach  to  this  problem,  or  whether 
we  should  reconsider  and  revise  that  recom- 
mendation for  some  form  of  Inclusion  of  the 
program  within  the  NIH. 

Dr.  Henry  Kaplan,  who  had  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  deliberations  of  the  panel, 
stated  at  that  meeting  that  he  had  on  fur- 
ther reflections  developed  misgivings  about 
the  separation  of  the  agency  from  the  NIH. 
and  that  he  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  he  would  like  to  see  some  solu- 
tion found  which  would  leave  the  agency 
within  the  NIH,  but  which  would  give  It 
the  Independence  and  management  plan- 
ning, budget  presentation  and  assessment  of 
progress  that  we  have  proposed. 

So,  at  that  time  the  panel  then — that 
portion  of  the  panel  present  at  that  meet- 
ing— was  divided  by  a  vote  of  13  to  1  on  that 
issue.  So  that  that  will  give  you  the  back- 
ground as  I  understand  It,  and  I  was  present 
and  presiding  at  all  the  meetings  of  the 
panel  which  were  held. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Have  there  been  any 
other  votes  taken  other  than  those  two? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No.  As  I  said — No,  we  never 
voted  other  than  at  the  time  of  the  final 
recommendations.  .  . 

Senator  Nelson.  The  only  point  I  was 
tnniring  was  before  you  got  to  clean-up  posi- 
tion, BO  to  speak,  where  you  decided  as  In 
all  organizations  and  you  say,  let  us  make 
it  unanimous — the  vote  was  16  to  10,  wasn't 
It? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No  sir,  I  don't  recall  any  16 
to  10  vote  at  all.  We  dldnX  follow  a  proce- 
dure of  taking  votes  normally. 

Senator  Nilson.  There  was  no  16  to  10 
vote  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  don't  recall  that  there  was. 
At  a  preliminary  time  In  the  panel's  de- 
liberations, I  think  we  did  aak  for — I  did  go 
around  the  tatde  In  this  room  and  ask  for 
Indications  of  where  people  stood  on  various 
points,  and  I  never  recorded  those  votes  and 
I  never — I  dout  recall  that  this  particular 
Issue  was  ever  put  to  that  kind  of  a  vote." 
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Gan  tbe  new  tfiaej  work  IndependenUj 
within  NIH? 

Soifttor  Jatrs.  Do  you  bellev*  that  the 
degree  of  kutooomy  which  can  be  attained 
with  the  highest  intereeta  of  the  conquest 
of  cancer  at  heart  U  capable  of  being  at- 
tained through  an  Independent  agency 
within  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health 
headed  by  a  director,  appointed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  will  serve  under  the 
dlrectlOD  of  the  President? 

Secretary  Richaboson.  Tes,  I  believe  so. 

Senator  DoMnncK.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  Just 
have  a  very  short  series  of  questions  here 
which  parallel  very  much.  I  think,  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Tork  was  saying. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
proposal  which  we  have  before  us  in  S.  1838. 
upon  which  conferences  have  been  held  to 
see  how  we  can  put  together  the  proper  bill, 
that  the  director  will  report  to  the  President, 
but  will  be  working  within  the  NIH  on  a 
mutually  agreeable  basis  so  that  the  crc« 
fertilization  of  ideas  in  the  other  Institutes 
will  sUU  be  available.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Richasimon.  Tee. 

Issxrs 

WUl  basic  research  be  undercut? 

Dr.  PABBxa.  May  I  make  a  brief  remark 
about  biomedical  research  in  cancer?  We 
have  spoken  here  ss  though — this  mcmlng, 
as  though  these  are  different  entities.  There 
is  no  cancer  resecux^h  without  blo-medlcal 
research.  It  rests  heavily  upon  biomedical 
research  and  It  retiims  to  ths  rest  of  bio- 
medicine  an  eminent  amount  of  valuable  In- 
formation. The  Cancer  Institute  has  support- 
ed with  its  grants  and  funds  a  great  deal  of 
basic  blo-medlcal  research,  and  there  has 
been  interchange  among  and  between  these 
enterprises. 

Just  recently,  within  the  last  year,  Senator 
Nelson  is  familiar  with  this.  I  am  sure,  the 
research  worker.  Professor  Demon,  in  a  can- 
cer institute  In  Wisconsin,  made  an  observa- 
tion, quickly  made  also  by  Dr.  Bolter,  which 
has  completely  shaken  the  dogma  ot  DNA. 
The  foundation  of  modem  molecular  biology 
when  these  men  showed  that  there  is  an 
enzyme  working  on  RNA,  which  permits  RNA 
to  work  upon  DMA,  and  protean  synthesis  In 
a  manner  which  was  never  thought  possible 
by  other  people  in  molecular  biology  or  bio- 
medical science.  This  is  a  two-way  street.  It 
will  be  unthinkable  for  anyone  in  charge  of 
a  cancer  enterprise  to  neglect  biomedical  re- 
search. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  originally  in  S.  34  and  now 
I  understand  are  In  your  bill  is  to  expand  the 
relationship  between  cancer  and  blMnedlcal 
research,  and  all  other  research  supported  by 
governmental  bodies,  by  the  government  in 
various  research  bodies  in  Washington. 

Isstrs 

Will  a  "business-like"  approach  cure 
cancer? 

Senator  Kxnnkot.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  that  this  kind  of  approach  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Panel  itself  is  Just 
trying  to  apply  some  managerial  efficiency 
of  the  medical -Industrial  complex  and  that 
this  will  really  not  be — not  contribute  posi- 
tively in  a  significant  way  to  be 

Bfr.  SCHKmr.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with 
Senator  Nelson  that  It  is  possible  to  overesti- 
mate what  "business-like  methods"  do  In  a 
program  of  this  complexity  and  of  this  scien- 
tific depth.  That  does  not,  however,  It  seems 
to  me,  mean  that  we  shouldn't  do  the  best 
we  can  to  have  clearly  defined  authority 
and  reeponslbUity,  to  have  a  comprehensive 
overall  plan,  albeit  one  that  Includes  a  big 
segment  of  basic  scientific  research,  and  to 
have  an  Independent  budget  and  a  clearly 
defined  mission  so  that  we  can  measure  prog- 
against  that  mission. 


I  don't  think  we  necessarily  do  things  bet- 
ter by  keeping  them  in  a  larger  compart- 
ment. I  think  sometimes  the  world's  un- 
finished business  can  get  done  better  if  it 
Is  bit  off  in  bites  that  people  can  define  and 
take  as  a  specific  mission.  I  think  that  la 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  here.  I  dont 
know  of  any  belief  that  there  Is  any  magic 
business  formtila  here  that  Is  going  to  do 
this  Job. 

All  we  are  after  is  Just  good  organisation, 
good  planning,  and  clear  definition  of  mis- 
sion. 


laSTTX 

Does  the  bill  overpromlse  of  an  Instant 
cure  of  cancer? 

Senator  KurimiT.  Let  ua  take  this  issue  of 
tbe  question  about  an  Instant  cure.  As  I 
understand  from  your  testimony,  both  in 
terms  of  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission itself,  your  testiOMny  here  on  two 
other  occasions,  your  presentations  to  the 
membecs  of  the  Senate  that  was  sponsored  by 
tbe  majority  and  minority  leader,  you  were 
never  really  representing  that  there  would 
be  an  Instant  cure  as  a  result  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ScHMuiT.  Absolutely.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points  that  we 
have  made  and  made  repeatedly  is  that  can- 
cer Is  not  a  single  disease.  It  will  not  lend 
Itself  to  a  single  form  of  immunization  or 
a  single  cure,  in  all  probability.  We  have  en- 
deavored in  everything  we  have  done  to 
avoid  raising  false  hopes.  No  one  wants  to 
raise  false  hopes,  but  it  doesnt  seem  to  me 
that  the  counterpart  of  that  is  that  we 
should  not  make  a  greater  effort. 

Isom 

Will  peer  review  be  undercut? 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  think  insofar  as 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  an  en- 
tity overall  established  a  peer  review  sys- 
tem which  it  believes  valid,  that  It  is  ap- 
propriate for  and  desirable  that  NTH  make 
this  applicable  to  all  the  institutes.  Here, 
however,  we  are  dealing  with  legislation  that 
would  create  a  somewhat  different  kind  of 
entity,  one  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, although  within  the  framework  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Therefore,  we  think  since  we  are  consid- 
ering new  legislation  that  this  legislation 
should,  while  mandating  a  requirement  or 
peer  review,  nonetheless  leave  open  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  director  of  the  new  effort 
might,  in  mutual  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  on  the  advice  of  his  advisory  body  de- 
cide to  do  it  some  other  way. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  FASBxa.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  the 
peer  review  has  been  referred  to  as  though 
It  was  a  sacred  cow,  something  which  was 
once  established  remains  the  same  over  the 
years.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  In  the  26 
years  I  have  known  the  NIH  Intimately,  the 
peer  review  system  has  been  shaped  and  re- 
shaped many  times  and  Improved  always. 
But  two  features  have  always  remained,  and 
these  two  will  continue  with  the  Cancer 
Authority  or  any  other  operation  of  this 
kind,  I  am  perfectly  certain.  These  features 
are,  first,  complete  fairness  to  every  appli- 
cant with  honesty  integrity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  participate  in  the  peer  review. 
The  second  Is  expertise.  Not  all  sixty  study 
sections  may  be  needed  for  this  cancer  au- 
thority, but  the  pattern  which  Is  there  will 
certainly  be  used  by  anyone  who  wants  to 
make  a  success  of  an  enterprise  of  this  mag- 
nitude. It  may  be  that  a  smaller  number 
would  be  reqiUred,  but  experts  who  are 
capable  of  giving  advice  in  a  dispassionate 
manner  with  complete  fairness  to  any  ap- 
plicant from  any  part  of  the  country,  this 
will  continue. 


Senator  NsLaoif.  Will  you  feel  better  if  we 
wrote  In  the  report  that  it  was  our  urging 
that  we  follow,  so  long  as  we  insist  that  there 
Is  some  review,  that  the  new  Director  follow 
the  time-honored  and  tested  procedures  that 
have  been  followed  in  the  NIH  in  the  past? 

Mr.  MUBTAT7GH.  That  would  be  reassuring. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  large  measure,  the  evolution  of  a 
scientific  system  of  peer  review  has  assured 
the  quality  and  scientific  merit  of  the  re- 
search which  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has  sponsored.  Since  the  inception 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  peer 
review  process  has  been  an  essential  element 
in  its  equation  of  excellence.  That  process 
has  been  successful  because  It  has  been 
appropriately  modified  as  the  scope  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has  increaaed. 
The  Conunlttee  expects  that  the  objectivity. 
Impartiality,  and  vigilance  of  outside  peer 
review  that  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  over  the  past 
34  years  will  also  characterize  the  activities 
of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Now,  bo  far  as  peer  review  Is 
concerned,  no  committee  could  have  been 
more  dedicated  to  tbe  proposition  of  peer 
review  than  our  panel  was,  and  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  our  panel  to  impinge  In  any  way 
on  the  reflective  necessity  of  peer  review,  nor 
do  we  believe  that  our  recommendations 
would  lead  to  that  result.  So  far  as  any 
thought  of  a  systematic — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
aun  Just  attempting  to  hit  what  I  think  have 
been  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  testimony 
this   morning,   and  then   I  will   conclude. 

Isaox 

To  what  extent  will  the  President  delegate 
authority  to  the  Secretary? 

Secretary  Richaboson.  Under  U.S.C.  Section 
301,  I  have  now  found  out,  the  President 
has  authority  to  redelegate  any  authority 
vested  in  him  anyway,  so  to  that  extent  8. 
1838  is  redundant.  But  we  put  it  in  there 
(or  the  reason  essentially  that  the  President's 
office  shouldn't  have  to  exercise  any  purely 
oiministTative  function  that  he  believes 
could  better  be  vested  somewhere  else. 

S.  1838,  as  originally  introduced,  provided 
that  the  Director  would  serve  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  respect  to  such  func- 
tions as  tbe  President  might  prescribe.  This 
provision  was  not  Included  in  the  blU  as  re- 
ported, because  under  existing  law — 3  U.S.C, 
Sec.  301 — tbe  President  has  broad  delega- 
tlonal  authority.  The  Committee  under- 
stands, however,  that  since  the  President  has 
stated  he  will  assume  personal  command  of 
tbe  program,  and  that  he  wants  the  Director 
to  be  personally  accountable  to  him,  he  does 
not  intend  to  make  broad  use  of  this 
authCHlty. 

ISSTTX 

What  should  be  the  composition  of  scien- 
tists and  laymen  on  the  Advisory  Board? 

The  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  will 
be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  twelve  of  the  appointed  Board  members 
shall  be  scientists  or  physicians,  and  no  more 
than  eight  shall  be  members  of  the  general 
public.  The  Committee  felt  that  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  would  be  required  to 
make  decisions  and  recommendations  that 
are  largely  scientific  In  native,  and  there- 
fore It  should  contain  a  predominance  of 
scientific  and  medical  personnel,  while  at  the 
same  time,  having  the  laymen  public  point 
of  view  represented. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest 
Agency,  and  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of 
Science   and   l^hiMlogy   will    be   ex   officio 
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members  of  the  Board.  The  Committee  un- 
derstands that  all  members  of  the  Board  may 
participate  fully  In  discussions,  hearings, 
voting,  etc.,  and  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
tinctions made  in  such  activities  between 
appointed  and  other  members.  The  Conunlt- 
tee  views  the  Board  as  an  effective  mechanism 
through  which  communications  between  the 
Cancer  Conquest  Agency  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  can  be  further  maln- 
tsLined. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Now,  on  the  point  of  ratio 
of  the  board,  I  have  no  strong  feeling  about 
the  9-9  ratio  on  the  board.  We  thought  a  lay 
participation  was  desirable  and  we  came  to 
the  numbers  of  equal  psLrticlpatlon,  but  I 
can  say  from  my  own  experience  on  the  panel 
that  It  was  the  scientific  members  on  the 
panel  who  contributed  most  and  were  most 
effective,  although  the  lay  members  contrib- 
uted very  substantially,  so  that  If  It  were  the 
view  of  the  committee  or  the  view  of  the 
Congress  that  those  proportions  were  trouble- 
some, I  would  certainly  have  no  problem  with 
that. 

Issue 

Should  the  bill  funnel  the  Agency's  budget 
through  NIH? 

The  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest 
Agency  will  prepare  and  submit  Its  annual 
budget  directly  to  the  President.  The  new 
Agency  must  clearly  have  access  to  the  funds 
and  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  its 
mission  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
President  has  already  announced  his  Inten- 
tion to  ask  for  whatever  funds  can  be  effec- 
tively used. 

It  Is  therefore  the  Committee's  intent  that 
the  Director  be  treated  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  as  a  head  of  a 
department  or  establishment  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  give  technical  budget  guidelines  di- 
rectly to  the  Agency,  and  the  Agency  will 
formulate  its  budget  and  submit  it  directly 
to  the  OMB  for  the  President's  approval. 
Subject  only  to  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  Director  will 
have  full  authority  to  reallocate  funds  among 
program  activities  within  his  overall  budget. 
This  flexibility  Is  necessary  If  the  Agency  is 
to  be  able  to  respond  promptly  to  changing 
priorities  or  unanticipated  research  oppor- 
tunities For  that  reason,  the  Committee  re- 
jected an  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Nel- 
son which  would  have  required  the  Cancer 
Conquest  Agency  budget  to  go  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
review  and  evaluation  before  going  to  the 
President. 

It  is,  however,  expected  that  plans  and 
budgets  will  be  developed  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  plans  and  budget  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  that  are  in  any 
way  related  to  cancer  research.  The  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
on  the  plans  and  budgets  of  the  Cancer  Con- 
quest Agency. 

In  this  regard,  the  Committee  Intends  that 
the  Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency 
win  make  a  copy  of  the  Agency's  annual 
budget  and  program  plan  available  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Its  submission  to 
the  President.  This  will  give  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  his  comments  to  the  Presi- 
dent, without  Interfering  with  the  Cancer 
Conquest  Agency's  budget  independence.  The 
Committee  believes  that  such  reviews  and 
comments,  particularly  in  development 
phases,  will  facilitate  progress  in  both  cancer 
research  and  in  biomedical  research  gen- 
erally. 


Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  Benno  Schmidt.  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cial panel  of  cancer  consultants  and  its 
excellent  cochairman.  His  letter  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Times  editorial  is  a  syste- 
matic explanation  of  the  views  of  the 
panel  with  regard  to  the  need  for  legis- 
lation as  contained  in  S.  1828  as  re- 
ported. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  3,  1971. 
EDrroRiAL  Page  Editor 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ma.  Editor:  The  New  York  Times 
In  Its  editorial  of  May  31,  1971,  War  on 
Cancer,  presents  so  misleading  a  picture  of 
the  political,  scientific  and  organizational  as- 
pects of  present  discussions  looking  to  an 
Increased  national  effort  In  cancer  research 
that  some  comment  seems  desirable.  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  review  briefly  the 
recent  history  on  this  subject  and  to  attempt 
to  put  the  present  discussions  and  differ- 
ences Into  perspective. 

In  April  of  last  year  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  appointed  a  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants to  study  the  cancer  problem  and 
develop  recommendations  for  making  the 
'conquest  of  cancer"  a  major  national  goal. 
Thirteen  members  of  that  Panel  were  drawn 
from  among  the  nation's  outstanding  cancer 
scientists  and  doctors,  and  thirteen  members 
were  lay  representatives  of  the  public.  The 
Panel  had  no  Interest  other  than  to  dis- 
charge the  mission  given  it  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  preparing  the  best  possible  report 
on: 

(1)  Where  we  stand  today  in  the  field  of 
cancer; 

(2)  What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  prom- 
ise for  significant  advance;  and 

(3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  national 
goal? 

After  six  months  of  the  most  wide-rang- 
ing and  Intensive  study.  Including  the  con- 
sideration of  the  written  or  verbal  testi- 
mony of  289  witnesses  and  advisers,  the  Pan- 
el arrived  at  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions which  were  presented  to  the  Senate 
on  December  4,  1970. 

The  Report  of  the  Panel  has  been  called 
by  the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research,  an  organization  that  includes  1600 
of  the  country's  outstanding  cancer  sci- 
entists, "the  most  comprehensive,  realistic 
and  constructive  analysis  of  the  state  of 
cancer  medicine  and  cancer  research  that 
has  ever  been  made." 

First,  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  Times  charge  that  President 
Nixon  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  are  en- 
gaged in  a  "duel  to  gain  political  advantage 
from  cancer."  The  member  of  the  Senate 
who  worked  most  closely  with  the  Panel  dur- 
ing its  deliberations  and  the  formulation  of 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  was  Sena- 
tor Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas,  then  Chalr- 
naan  of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. It  was  Senator  Yarborough  whose  Reso- 
lution created  the  Panel  and  It  was  he  who 
Introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  (S.  34)  to 
enact  into  law  the  recommendations  of  the 
Panel.  At  the  time  of  Senator  Yarborough's 
work  with  the  Panel,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  introduction  of  the  Cancer  Bill,  he  had 
already  been  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  the  Democratic  primary  by  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen.  I  have  no  question  that 


Senator  Yarborough's  support  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act  was  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolitlcal,  and  this  was  certainly  what  the 
Panel  desired  and  intended.  The  Panel  was 
bipartisan  in  its  makeup  and  unanimous  in 
regarding  tbe  cancer  issue  as  wholly  outside 
of  politics.  Having  had  an  Intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  early  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  know  from  the  bipartisan  support 
which  we  received  that  the  legislation  was 
similarly  regarded  by  all  concerned. 

When  the  new  Congress  was  organized. 
Senator  Kennedy  became  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
which  Senator  Javlts  was  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Accordingly,  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Javlts  became  the  sponsors  of 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  in  the  new  Con- 
gress, along  with  51  bipartisan  cosponsors 
in  tbe  Senate.  This  hardly  qualifies  as  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  gain 
political  advantage  from  cancer,  unless  po- 
litical advantage  accrues  from  a  good  faith 
effort  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee to  implement  the  nonpartisan 
recommendations  of  a  nonpartisan  panel  on 
a  nonpartisan  subject  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Committee. 

Turning  now  to  the  organizational  point 
referred  to  in  the  Editorial,  after  a  most 
thorough  study  of  the  pros  and  cons  the 
Panel  concluded  that  a  major  program  of 
cancer  research  of  the  type  envisaged  by 
the  Congress  could  best  be  condticted  by  an 
independent  authority  under  an  administra- 
tor appointed  by  the  President  and  respon- 
sibly directly  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  get 
the  cancer  program  out  from  under  the  six 
layers  of  bureaucracy  and  the  red  tape  which 
overlay  it  today,  and  to  give  it  clearly  de- 
fined authority  and  responsibility  and  the 
Independence  in  management,  planning, 
budget  presentation,  and  assessment  of 
progress  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  complex  and  major  scientific  effort 
of  the  magnitude  of  that  Involved  In  the  can- 
cer problem. 

In  criticism  of  this  conclusion,  the  TIMES 
editorial  points  out  that  the  analogy  to  the 
splitting  of  the  atom  or  the  space  program 
(Where  independent  agencies  were  given  the 
Job)  is  not  valid  because  we  do  not  have  the 
basic  scientific  knowledge  in  cancer  that  we 
had  in  those  fields,  and  therefore  this  pro- 
gram is  not  a  program  of  engineering  imple- 
mentation of  existing  knowledge  as  those 
programs  were.  I  assure  you  that  the  Panel 
was  thoroughly  aware  of  this  distinction  in 
making  its  recommendations,  and  we  took  it 
Into  full  account.  The  valid  analogy  is  not 
the  scientific  analogy,  but  the  organizational 
analogy.  The  cancer  program,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed, needs  the  same  independence  in  man- 
agement, planning,  budget  presentation  and 
assessment  of  progress  that  those  programs 
needed  and  In  those  respects  the  organiza- 
tional analogy  is  a  valid  one. 

The  TIMES  editorial  also  speaks  of  the 
dangers  of  fragmenting  basic  biomedical  re- 
search if  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel 
are  adopted.  The  direct  opposite  Is  true.  To- 
day there  is  no  comprehensive  and  coherent 
overall  plan  for  the  conduct  or  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  cancer  research  program  itself  or 
for  its  coordination  with  other  biomedical 
research.  The  Panel  recommendations, 
strongly  Influenced  on  this  point  by  the  views 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, call  for  an  overall  plan  to  be  gen- 
erated primarily  by  a  representative  cross 
section  of  the  best  of  the  scientists  who  will 
be  responsible  for  its  implementation.  Fur- 
thermore,  our  recommendations  call  for  the 
kind  of  coordination  of  the  effort  which  wlU 
enable  the  scientists  at  work  on  this  pro- 
gram to  know  what  other  scientists  are  doing 
in  the  same  and  related  fields. 
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This  does  not  m— n  th»t  we  are  "»"»"g  tot 
an  unbalanced  programmatic  ^>proach,  be- 
cause the  Panel'!  plan  ennsagea  a  subatantlal 
Increase  in  unprogrammed,  basic  biomedical 
reaearch  supported  by  grants.  But  the  recom- 
mendations do  envisage  a  comprehensive 
overall  program  with  Important  segments  ol 
programmed  research  In  those  areas  which 
are  ready  for  that  approach. 

"fragmentation  of  medical  reeearch"  Is  not 
necessarily  related  to  conmion  funding.  Its 
avoidance  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a 
plan  and  the  eifectlveneas  of  the  coordination 
thereunder.  However,  this  has  become  a  fa- 
vorite phrase  of  thoee  opposed  to  the  Inde- 
pendent management  of  the  cancer  effort,  al- 
though I  have  never  seen  It  accompanied  by 
any  analysis  of  the  degree  of  fragmentation 
that  exists  today  or  the  effect  of  the  recom- 
mended coordination  under  the  new  pro- 
posals. 

TJnderatandably.  the  recommendation  of 
the  Panel  for  an  independent  organization 
met  with  opposition  from  the  National  In- 
sUtutes  of  Health,  of  which  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  ts  now  a  part.  Our  rec- 
ommendations would  not  move,  terminate  or 
interrupt  the  activities  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  but  they  would  make  that  In- 
stitute the  nucleus  of  a  National  Cancer 
Authority  with  its  own  management,  plan- 
ning, and  budgetary  responsibility.  It  seems 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  organiza- 
tions flght  against  losing  any  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  particularly  the  largest  single 
component  part.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Director  of  the  N.I.H.  opposed 
this  aspect  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Panel.  Similarly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
supported  him  in  this  opposition  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  noncancer  scien- 
tists who  receive  support  from  N.I.H.  Joined 
in  support  of  the  N.I.H.  position.  In  particu- 
lar, the  medical  schools  have  been  virtually 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  distrust  of 
the  proposed  new  arrangements,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  in  fact,  medical  schools  would 
receive  greater  support  for  their  cancr-re- 
lated  activities  under  the  Panel  recommenda- 
tions than  they  have  reoelTed  hereiofore. 
Also.  I  believe  that  the  example  of  greater 
support  for  cancer  would  also  result  in 
greater  support  for  biomedical  research 
generally. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our  Panel 
is  strongly  of  the  view  that  cancer  research 
should  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of  other 
biomedical  research  or  medical  education. 
But  the  way  to  avoid  this  Is  not  to  divert 
funds  appropriated  to  cancer  to  these  pur- 
poees,  but  to  use  the  cancer  funds  for  cancer 
and  look  squarely  at  the  funding  needs  of 
these  other  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasise  that  no 
member  of  our  Panel  desires  to  weaken  the 
other  activities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Many  members  of  our  Panel  have 
worked  closely  with  the  N.I.H.  for  a  number 
of  years  and  we  recognise  that  the  N.I.H  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  certain  of  its 
Intramural  programs  and  in  funding  grants 
and  contracts  made  in  resoonse  to  applica- 
tions throughout  the  country.  But  the  Panel 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  more 
comprehensive  overall  planning  of  the  can- 
cer effort  than  that  which  results  from  the 
happenstance  of  the  sum  total  of  the  ap- 
proved  grants  and  contracts,  and  that  in- 
dependent management  can  best  give  us  this 
new  emphasis  in  moving  away  from  the 
status  quo.  We  see  no  need  for  this  to  weaken 
other  activities  of  the  HIS..  Quality  need 
not  be  a  function  of  size  (in  fact,  the  oppo- 
site ts  more  often  true),  and  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  have  the  power  to  keep 
the  N.I.H.  in  its  very  important  remaining 
roles  as  strong  as  they  want  It  to  be. 

President  Nixon,  recognizing  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  for  clearly  defined  author- 
ity and   responsibility  and  for  eliminating 


what  he  deaerlbea  as  "the  familiar  dangers 
of  bureaucracy  and  red  tape,"  baa  indicated 
a  daalre  to  provide  the  cancer  program  with 
independence  In  management,  planning, 
budget  presentation .  and  aaseaament  of 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  be  Is  aware  of 
the  fears  that  exist  among  the  medical 
schools  and  many  biomedical  scientists  that 
taking  this  program  out  of  the  NJ.H.  wlU 
weaken  N.I.H.  and  thereby  weaken  biomed- 
ical sciences  outaide  the  field  of  cancer. 
Therefore,  he  has  made  recommendations 
which  attempt  to  resolve  this  problem  by 
leaving  the  program  in  the  National  InsU- 
tutea  of  Health,  while  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing it  the  stature  and  Independence  envis- 
aged by  the  Panel's  recommendations.  He  has 
also  called  for  a  strong  cancer  advisory  com- 
mittee, in  line  with  the  Panel's  recommen- 
dations, which  would  assure  the  representa- 
tion of  the  scientific  community  and  the 
public  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  this 
effort.  Par  from  playing  politics  with  this 
Issue,  be  is,  it  seems  to  me,  Joining  Senators 
Kennedy,  Javlts  and  others  In  attempting 
to  give  the  America  i  people  what  they 
want — a  higher  priority  for  cancer  and  the 
most  effective  possible  use  of  our  scientific 
and  technological  skills  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  this  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  those  calling  for  a  reorien- 
tation of  our  priorities,  should  applaud  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  many 
others  who  are  attempting  to  make  intel- 
Ugent  progress  in  this  most  difficult  field.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  organizational  Issue  is  a  diffi- 
cult Judgment  decision,  upon  which  opinions 
can  intelligently  and  honestly  differ,  but  in- 
sofar as  I  have  been  able  to  see  from  a  very 
close  vantage  point,  the  President  and  the 
Senators  Involved  in  this  matter  are  working 
diligently  and  without  partisan  motives  to 
find  the  best  answers  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

In  many  ways,  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  New  York  Times  editcrial  is  not  the 
misleading  quality  of  its  political  observa- 
tions or  Its  simplistic  approach  to  a  difficult 
organizational  question,  but  ts  Its  negativism 
oo  cancer  research  itself.  Of  course,  no 
general  cure  for  cancer  is  in  sight  and  there 
is  still  much  igncrance  about  the  origin  of 
cancer,  but  there  are  vast  new  insights  in 
cell  biology,  in  immunology.  In  virology.  In 
detection  and  diagnosis,  In  chemotherapy 
and  radiotherapy,  and  in  other  areas  which 
offer  the  promise  of  extraordinary  rewards  if 
they  are  pursued  with  dUlgence,  intelligence 
and  efficiency.  Nolxjdy  wants  to  hold  out 
false  hopes.  Cancer  Is  not  a  single  disease, 
and  It  probably  will  not  lend  Itself  to  a  sin- 
gle form  of  immunization  or  a  single  cure, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
fixed  date  for  all  the  answers.  However,  in 
the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  broad 
and  powerful  wave  of  advances  In  cancer 
research.  In  some  places,  the  tide  has  raced 
ahead,  providing  enough  knowledge  for  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  certain  types  of  can- 
cers. The  momentimi  of  advances,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  current  knowledge,  and 
the  recognizable  goals  in  research  are  such 
that  a  greater  effort  can  and  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

Cancer  is  ar  implacable  foe  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  eliminating  it  as  a  major  disease 
should  not  be  underestimated.  No  one  is 
suggesting  that  "the  country's  entire  yearly 
military  budget."  or  anything  approaching 
that  amount  could  properly  or  efficiently  be 
■pent  in  this  field.  What  ts  being  suggested 
is  a  top  priority  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, recognizing  not  only  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  cancer,  but  also  the  time  and 
resources  required  to  attack  it  effectively.  The 
Panel  believes  that  this  would  involve  ex- 
I>endlture8  conunenclng  at  (400  million  per 
year  and  moving  up  over  a  5-year  period  to 
an  annual  rate  of  9800  million  to  (1  billion. 


We  believe  that  an  effective  and  well  man- 
aged program  of  this  m*gnit\>de  should  be 
promptly  Initiated  and  relentlessly  pursued. 
Without  holding  out  false  hopes,  we  can 
give  our  cancer  effort  new  Impetus  and  new 
emphasis,  and  move  away  from  the  defeatism 
that  has  so  long  characterized  our  attitude 
toward  cancer  and  that  is  so  evident  in  the 
tone  of  the  New  York  Times  editorial.  Such 
a  program  can  be  an  Important  step  In  the 
reorientation  of  our  national  prlcrltles. 
Where  could  we  find  a  better  field  in  which 
to  make  our  advanced  technologleB  and  sci- 
entific skills  work  for  us  and  for  all 
humanity? 

Sincerely  yours. 
Bkkno  C.  Schkidt,  Chairman, 

National  Panel  of  Coruultanta  on  Cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
NEDT),  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  have 
quite  obviously  put  In  a  lot  of  time,  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings,  and  worked 
very  hard  to  prepare  a  bill  which  has  as 
its  objective  expanding  our  efforts  to  find 
better  methods  of  treatment  and  care  for 
the  victims  of  cancer,  with  the  ultimate 
objective  being  the  conquest  of  cancer  It- 
self. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  would  quarrel 
with  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  been 
Involved  In  preparing  this  bill,  as  well  as 
the  panel  Uiat  carefully  evaluated  this 
question  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
recommended  this  approach  In  the  Im- 
portant undertaking  to  ultimately  con- 
quer cancer. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  no  one  in  the  United 
States  would  quarrel  with  the  objective, 
and  everybody  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
public,  too,  would  be  prepared  to  appro- 
priate and  spend  whatever  amount  of 
money  could  be  effectively  spent  In  seek- 
ing to  accomplish  the  objective  in  which 
we  are  all  interested. 

My  reservation  about  the  bill  is  that 
It  creates  a  separate  institute  outside  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  In  my 
opinion,  this  particular  provision  is  going 
to  hamper  the  effort  to  successfully  con- 
quer cancer.  I  fear  that  this  will  handi- 
cap the  effort  more  than  it  will  enhance 
it. 

Furthermore,  creating  a  separate  in- 
dependent Institute,  with. its  own  board 
bypassing  the  Director  of  NIH,  reporting 
directly  to  the  President,  is  going  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  which  will  require  the 
Congress,  If  we  are  going  to  act  in  a 
logical  fashion,  to  create  other  separate 
institutes.  In  fact,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  has  now  requested 
that  they  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 
So  that  there  will  be  a  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  housed  within  the 
building  of  NIH,  but  reporting,  with  its 
own  advisory  board,  its  own  Director,  di- 
rectly to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Their  case  will  be  just  as  good  as  a 
case  for  a  separate  cancer  institute  out- 
side of  NIH. 

In  fact,  the  statistics  are  that  38.4 
percent  of  the  people  who  die  in  this 
country  die  from  diseases  of  the  heart. 
That  Is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung   Institute.   Malignant 
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neoplasms  cause  16.9  percent  of  the 
deaths:  cerebral  vascular  diseases,  10.8 
percent  of  the  deaths;  accidents,  5.9  per- 
cent; Influenza  and  pneumonia,  3.7  per- 
cent; uncertain  causes  of  infant  mor- 
tality, 2.2  percent:  diabetes.  2  percent; 
arteriosclerosis,  1.8  percent;  bronchitis, 
emphysema,  and  asthma,  1.6  percent; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  1.6  percent;  all 
other  causes,  15.1  percent. 

I  have  repeatedly  asked  the  proponents 
of  this  measure — that  is,  the  proponents 
of  creating  an  independent  institute  out- 
side of  NIH — just  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  it.  You  can  search  the  testimony,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  is  not  much  of  a 
reason  for  it  except  a  kind  of  emotional 
commitment  to  do  something  with  an 
independent  institute  that  they  think 
cannot  be  done  if  they  remain  within  the 
NIH,  the  finest  institution  of  its  kind 
anywhere  on  earth. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  joined  me  in  filing  individual 
views.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord our  comments  on  the  bill,  as  spelled 
out  In  our  individual  views : 

We  voted  to  report  8.  1828  as  amended  in 
Committee,  and  to  co-sponaor  the  original  S. 
34.  because  we  strongly  support  the  objective 
of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  expand  the  resources 
and  intensify  the  effort  to  achieve  better 
methods  of  treating  and  controlling  cancer 
with  the  final  conquest  of  cancer  as  the  ulti- 
mate objective. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Congress,  the 
Administration  and  the  Nation  are  prepared 
to  give  extensive  support  to  expanding  the 
effort  to  eliminate  cancer.  This  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  President 
asked  for,  and  Congress  appropriated,  an 
Immediate  additional  $100  mUllon  for  cancer 
research  In  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations BUI  (PL  93-18)  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

However,  while  we  agree  with  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  we  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  design  and  structuring  of  the  approach 
as  spelled  out  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  provides  that  a  newly-created  in- 
dependent Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  will  be 
established  xoithin  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  with  the  Director  of  the  Agency  and 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  each  re- 
porting independently  and  directly  to  the 
President  on  all  matters  respecting  cancer 
research,  including  programs,  plans,  budget 
proposals  and  annual  progress  reports. 

Thus,  the  Director  of  NIH  is  specifically  by 
statute  bypassed  In  the  chain  of  command 
and  communications.  We  think  this  Is  a 
serioiis  error  because  the  NIH  Director  has 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  other  nine  In- 
stitutes, several  of  which  are  engaged  In  con- 
tinuing cancer  and  cancer-related  research, 
and  he  is,  therefore,  the  only  individual  in  or 
outside  of  NIH  with  the  overview  and  respon- 
slbtlity  for  all  cancer-related  activities  and 
research. 

No  credible  rationale  for  bypassing  the  NIH 
Director  can  be  found  In  the  testimony.  The 
proponents  assert  that  bypassing  the  NTH 
Director  will  somehow  expedite  the  program, 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  enterprise  and  as- 
sure the  acquisition  of  a  higher  quality  Di- 
rector. A  better  argument  can  be  made,  we 
think,  that  this  approach  will  tend  to  handi- 
cap the  program  rather  than  Improve  and 
expedite  It. 

For  aU  practical  purposes,  this  bill  creates 
an  Independent  Agency,  with  its  own  Direc- 
tor and  independent  Advisory  Board  housed 
within  the  NIH  but  In  no  way  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  NIH. 

Of  course,  it  is  Intended  by  language  In 
the  bill  (as  reported  from  Committee)  that 
the  Director  of  NIH  and  the  Director  of  the 
Cancer  Agency  will  engage  In  whatever  co- 


operative efforts  are  Indicated  to  implement 
the  program  effectively. 

We  think  this  arrangement  raises  very 
serious  practical  and  policy  questions  that 
will  impair  the  effort  and  set  a  very  bad 
precedent. 

While  it  is  our  view  that  the  best  appra«tch 
was  spelled  out  in  our  proposal  to  create  a 
special  cancer  authority  within  an  Independ- 
ent NIH,  (described  in  oxa  Joint  floor  state- 
ment of  14ay  21,  1971,  set  forth  at  the  end 
of  our  view)  we  think  that  at  the  very  mini- 
mum, this  bill  should  require  that  the  an- 
nual budget  and  prognim  be  submitted  to 
the  Dlirector  of  NIH  and  that  he  submit  it 
to  the  President  with  his  comments  and 
evaluations. 

We  recognize  that  the  Committee  Report 
states: 

"The  Conunlttee  Intends  that  the  Director 
of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency  will  make  a 
copy  of  the  Agency's  annual  budget  and  pro- 
gram plan  available  to  the  Director  of  the  NIH 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Its  submission  to 
the  President.  This  will  give  the  Director  of 
the  NIH  an  opportunity  to  submit  his  com- 
ments to  the  President,  without  Interfering 
with  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency's  budget 
independence.  The  Committee  believes  that 
such  reviews  and  comments,  particularly  in 
development  phases,  will  facilitate  progress  In 
both  cancer  research  and  In  biomedical  re- 
search generally" 

We  feel  this  report  language  is  insufficient. 

It  is  anomalous  that  the  only  person  In 
government  with  overall  responsibility  for 
cancer -related  research  In  the  various  Insti- 
tutes within  NIH  does  not  have  the  formal 
responsibility  for  presenting  his  evaluation  of 
the  cancer  program  and  budget  to  the  Pres- 
ident. The  NIH  Director's  only  statutory  role 
concerning  the  cancer  budget  and  program 
is  as  a  member  of  the  Cancer  Advisory  Board, 
where  he  Is  only  one  voice  of  22  members. 

Furthermore,  there  are  sharp  divisions 
within  the  medical  and  scientific  commu- 
nity over  the  best  approach  or  approaches 
to  the  conquest  of  cancer.  When,  In  fact, 
there  are  such  substantive  divisions  over  a 
particular  research  program  or  budget,  it 
should  be  the  NIH  Director's  formal  responsi- 
bility  to  so  advise   the   President. 

We  also  believe  that  in  the  Interest  of  effi- 
ciency and  sound  management,  the  NIH  Di- 
rector should  be  made  resi>onsible  for  co- 
ordinating the  cooperative  activities  of  the 
Cancer  Agency  with  the  other  NIH  Institutes. 

The  Congress  and  the  public  should  recog- 
nize that  by  creating  a  totally  independent 
Cancer  Agency  reporting  directly  to  the 
President,  a  compelling  precedent  will  have 
been  set  for  creating  similar  agencies  to  deal 
with  other  afflictions — for  example,  an  Inde- 
pendent Heart  and  Cardiovascular  Disease 
Institute.  The  case  for  creating  such  an  In- 
stitute can  surely  be  presented  In  an  equally 
convincing  way,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
deny  such  Institute  the  same  status.  In- 
evitably, cases  will  be  developed  for  other 
Institutes  with  argiunents  for  Independent 
status  presented  as  forcefully  as  Cancer's  or 
Heart  and  Cardiovascular  Diseases. 

Advocates  of  heart  and  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease research  already  have  written  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  seeking  status  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  equal  to 
that  established  for  cancer  research. 

Arthritis  Is  a  disease  which  affects  literally 
millions  of  persons;  why  shouldn't  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  be  given  equal  status? 

In  short,  we  believe  that  totally  independ- 
ent status  for  any  Institute  will  tend  to 
weaken  NIH.  and  to  hinder  the  success  of 
an  attack  on  cancer  or  any  other  disease, 
rather  than  strengthen  it. 

The  breakup  of  NIH,  probably  the  finest 
biomedical  research  structure  in  the  world, 
would  be,  in  our  opinion,  highly  undesirable 
and  unwise.  S.  1828  as  reported  poees  a  clear 
and  present  threat  o(  this  breakup. 


Or.  James  A.  Shannon  (who  served  as 
Director  of  NIH  during  its  period  of  greatest 
growth)  stated  in  a  letter  submitted  as  testi- 
mony on  March  9-10,  1971,  during  hearings 
on  8.  34  bef (X«  the  Health  Subcommittee : 

"The  several  Congressional  actions  which 
propose  that  the  new  program  be  mounted 
under  a  separate  Authority,  perhaps  report- 
ing directly  to  the  President,  and,  as  a  corol- 
lary, to  be  operated  outside  the  NIH,  Is  to 
my  mind  without  merit  and  dangerously 
destructive.  The  NIH  is  many  things,  but 
above  all,  It  sjrmbolizes  a  set  of  processes  for 
the  governance  of  the  orderly  growth  and 
development  of  science  .  .  .  the  NIH,  in  the 
sense  described  above,  is  an  invaluable  and 
irreplaceable  guarantor  to  the  nation  that 
order,  stability,  sound  Judgment,  balance, 
flexibility,  responsiveness,  and  respoosibillty 
will  characterize  the  country's  assault  on 
the  problems  of  disease,  disability,  and 
death." 

A  large  number  of  management  problems 
arise  when  a  research  effort  is  made  in- 
dependent of  others  in  NIH.  Cancer  research 
is  heavily  dependent  on  extensive  support- 
ing resources  of  NIH,  such  as  clinical  fa- 
cilities, animals,  instrimientatlon,  computer 
services,  central  research  grant  services  and 
a  variety  of  logistical  services.  The  various 
Institutes  share  sclentlflc  and  manpower  re- 
sources. They  deal  with  the  same  grantee  In- 
stitutions and  the  same  contractors.  They 
should  be  governed  by  common  and  con- 
sistent policies. 

We  fully  recognize  that  those  Joining  In  the 
Committee  Report  have  only  the  best  Inten- 
tions in  inserting  language  calling  for  com- 
munication and  coordination  between  the 
Cancer  Agency  and  NIH.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  needed  is  an  interrelation- 
ship under  the  overall  direction  of  the  NIH 
Director,  which  would  be  stronger  than  could 
be  8M;hleved  among  research  Institutes  of 
clearly  differing  rank  and  authority. 

As  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  former  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs  In 
HKW.  tesUfled  at  the  March  9-10  hearings: 

"Cancer  Is  not  simply  an  island  waiting 
In  Isolation  for  a  crash  program  to  wipe  It 
out.  It  Is  In  no  way  comparable  to  a  moon 
shot  .  .  .  which  requires  money,  men  and  fa- 
cilities to  put  together  In  one  Imposing  pack- 
age the  scientific  know-bow  we  already  pos- 
sess. Instead,  the  problem  of  cancer — or 
rather  the  problem  of  the  various  cancers — 
represents  a  complex,  multlfaceted  challenge 
at  least  as  perplexing  as  the  problem  of  the 
various  Infectious  diseases  .  .  .  We  do  not 
know  where  the  breakthroughs  vrlll  come 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
begin  to  dismantle  NIH  in  favor  of  an  un- 
tested approach." 

Therefore,  we  see  no  comp>elUng  reason  to 
set  up  cancer  research  as  an  Independent  en- 
tity, an  approach  which  we  suspect  may 
turn  out  to  be  more  detrimental  than  bene- 
ficial to  conquering  cancer  or  any  other 
disease.  We  believe  the  answer  to  a  success- 
ful attack  on  cancer  Is  to  strengthen  NIH  as 
much  as  possible. 

And  we  should  expand  the  resources 
as  we  are  doing  in  the  field  of  cancer 
research  and  cancer  treatment. 

I  point  out  that  when  we  look  at  the 
organizational  chart  of  NIH,  we  note  that 
there  are  ten  institutes.  One  of  those  Is 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Each  of 
the  10  Institutes  has  its  own  advisory 
council.  Several  other  Institutes  within 
the  NIH  work  on  cancer  and  cancer- 
related  research. 

So  if  this  bill  is  passed  unamended, 
we  will  have  a  budget  of  about  $332  mil- 
lion being  spent  by  the  Cancer  Institute 
and  $100  million  more  being  spent  on 
cancer-related  research  In  other  Insti- 
tutes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  that  money 
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and  more  can  be  usefully  spent  in  see- 
ing a  solution  to  the  problem  about  which 
we  are  aU  concerned.  But  note  that  un- 
der this  bill,  $332  million  will  go  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  which  is  set 
up  independent  of  and  outside  the  NIH 
but  is  physically  housed  within  it,  with 
its  own  board,  not  under  any  direction 
at  all  of  the  Director  of  NIH,  reporting 
directly  to  the  President,  while  several 
other  institutes  under  the  direction  of 
the  Director  of  NIH  will  be  spending  ap- 
proximately $100  million  in  cancer-re- 
lated research.  So  we  will  have  the  anom- 
alous situation  of  the  Director  of  NIH 
being  responsible,  imder  this  bill,  for 
the  9  other  institutes,  several  of  which 
will  be  spending  a  total  of  approximate- 
ly $100  million  on  cancer-related  re- 
search— mainly,  the  General  Medicine 
Institute,  the  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  Institute,  the  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development.  So  he 
will  have  the  overall  direction  of  that 
research  or  the  overall  supervision  of  It. 

Then  we  will  have  another  $232  mil- 
lion being  spent  by  an  independent  can- 
cer institute  established  legally  outside 
of  NIH.  housed  there,  however,  and  re- 
porting, as  I  said  earlier,  directly  to  the 
President.  It  does  not  make  much  sense 
at  all.  I  think  that  if  everybody  sat  down 
and  thought  about  it  for  a  while,  they 
would  recognize  that  this  is  not  the  best 
approach  to  accomplish  the  end  we  all 
seek. 

I  also  note  one  other  aspect:  The 
Presldmt  did  not  support  this  independ- 
ent institute.  The  President  did  not  en- 
dorse it.  The  President  was  for  keeping 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  within 
NIH.  But  he  changed  his  mind  and  came 
out  in  support  of  the  proposal  for  a  sep- 
arate agency  as  advocated  by  Senator 

KiNNKDY. 

I  think  the  President  was  right  on  that 
point  In  the  ttrst  place,  and  he  should 
have  adhered  to  this  position. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  aspect  of  his 
position  which  would  continue  to  have 
these  institutes  operating  through  the 
various  bureaucratic  layers  of  HEW.  I 
favored  an  independent  NIH  with  a  spe- 
cial cancer  authority  within  NIH  and 
under  the  Director  of  NTH,  with  Just  the 
Director  of  NIH  between  the  cancer  au- 
thority and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  about 
how  government  operates  knows  very 
well  that  at  some  stage  the  President 
will  have  to  delegate  the  responsibility 
to  somebody  else  to  handle  the  Cancer 
Institute's  budget  and  program.  No  Pres- 
ident is  an  authority  in  this  field.  So  Is 
the  science  adviser,  who  may  or  may  not 
know  anything  about  It,  going  to  do  it? 
Or  will  it  be  done  as  the  President  origi- 
nally considered— that  he  delegate  it 
back  to  the  Director  of  NIH?  Then  we 
will  have  created  a  bureaucratic  kind  of 
Rube  Goldberg  thing,  where  we  bypass 
the  Director  of  NIH.  go  straight  to  the 
President  with  the  budget  and  plan  and 
program,  and  then  the  President  has  to 
have  somebody  overview  that,  and  he 
cannot  do  it.  so  he  refers  it  back  to  the 
Director  of  NIH. 

That  was  the  original  proposal,  and 
that  was  dropped.  But  somebody  is  go- 
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ing  to  handle  this;  and  I  think  that  good 
commonsense  dictates  that  when  the 
budget  and  plan  and  program  for  the 
cancer  Institute  is  drafted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  and  prepared  on  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  advisory  board, 
that  it  then  should  go  to  the  director  for 
his  formal  comments  and  evaluation. 
With  all  the  disputes  that  there  are  and 
win  continue  to  be.  about  the  best  ap- 
proaches in  seeking  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
country  should  have  the  ben^t  of  the 
indei>endent  observations  of  the  Director 
of  NIH.  Important  disputes  within  and 
medical  and  scientific  community  should 
be  pointed  out  by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

The  Director  of  the  NIH  is  responsible 
for  all  the  institutes.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  NIH  structure  for  a  moment.  There 
are  60  study  sections  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists  from  the  various 
disciplines  imder  NIH.  These  study  sec- 
tiooi  are  composed  of  scientists  from  the 
various  scientific  disciplines  such  as  bio- 
chemistry, medicine,  surgery,  genetics, 
and  so  forth.  So  we  have  the  60  study 
sections  within  NIH  with  sclenUflc  ex- 
pertise from  all  over  the  country.  These 
60  study  sections  evaluate  the  scientific 
proposals,  coming  from  various  institu- 
tions and  individuals  are  the  basis  of 
their  scientific  merits.  Then  they  are 
sent  or  referred  to  the  appropriate  ad- 
visory councils  for  the  various  institutes 
within  the  NIH.  So  that  some  will  be 
sent  to  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute, some  to  the  Cancer  Institute, 
some  to  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergies and  Infectious  Diseases,  and  so 
forth.  Then  each  one  of  these  institutes 
has  an  advisory  board.  The  National  Ad- 
visory Board  then  decides  which  one  of 
the  programs  that  have  been  submitted 
to  them,  after  evaluation  by  one  or  more 
of  the  60  study  sections,  should  be  funded. 
All  of  this  activity  is  also  under  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NIH. 

The  money  for  these  projects,  about 
$100  million  worth,  in  the  field  of  cancer 
related  research,  will  be  in  other  insti- 
tutes within  the  NIH,  not  the  Cancer 
Institute. 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  all  cancer  related  activities 
within  NIH  and  activities  and  relation- 
ships between  all  institutes  involved  in 
cancer  research? 

Obviously,  it  is  the  Director  of  the  NIH. 
All  we  have  in  the  bill  is  some  language 
which  indicates  that  they  should  coop- 
erate. But,  do  not  be  misled  by  it.  The 
National  Cancer  Agency  is  an  independ- 
ent, legal  entity  reporting  directly  to  the 
President,  period. 

I  think  we  are  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  wUl  haunt  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the 
argument  when  the  next  institute  comes, 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute, 
as  they  are  now  requesting,  to  say  that 
they  want  the  same  treatment  on  the 
same  ground,  on  the  same  basis,  with 
the  same  merit  as  an  independent  insti- 
tute outside  of  the  NIH  reporting  directly 
to  the  President,  Just  the  same  as  the 
Cancer  Institute. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  what  answer  there 
is  to  that. 

The  answer  is  "Yes."  if  It  is  valid  for  the 


Cancer  Institute,  it  is  valid  for  the  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  for  metabolic  dis- 
eases. This  is  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
mantling of  NIH,  which  I  think  is  the 
greatest  institution  of  its  kind  anywhere 
on  earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
be  going  that  route;  whereas  I  am  sure 
I  will  not  be  able  to  persuade  this  House, 
as  I  could  not  persuade  the  committee, 
to  accept  my  vewpoint  on  this,  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
take  a  good,  hard  look  and  take  all  the 
good  parts  of  the  bill,  of  which  there  are 
many  without  any  doubt,  plus  the  fund- 
ing which  I  am  happy  to  support,  but 
correct  this  aspect  of  the  bill  so  that  we 
do  not  begin  to  dismantle  the  NIH. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan'moiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
NIH  comments  in  response  to  Dr.  Solo- 
mon Garb's  questions  and  answers  re- 
lating to  management  subjects,  con- 
tained in  his  letter  of  April  26,  1971.  on 
a  national  cancer  authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NIH    COMMXNT8    On    Db.    Solomon    Qakb's 
QlTKSnONS  AND  Answxis  Rzlatinc  To  Man- 

ACCICKNT  StTBJXCTS,  CONTAININa  HiS  LXTTXR 

or  Ann,  26.  1971.  on  a  National  Cancsr 

AUTHOBTTT  TO  MCMBXRS  OF  THE  PEDEKATION 

or  Amxucan  Socimxs  roB  ExramncxNTAL 

BlOLOCT 

ALLIGATIONS   OF  INXmcIKNCT,   OVXKLAPPING, 
KT    CXTKXA 

1.  Statement — page  3:  (fueation — "What  la 
the  evidence  of  Inefficiency,  delay,  duplica- 
tion Of  review  and  overlapping  of  responalbU- 
Ity  m  HEW?"  Answer — "Statemente  and  tes- 
timony by  HEW  admlnlatrators  brougbt  the 
Panel  around  from  Its  original  poaltton  of 
keeping  the  cancer  agency  in  NIH  to  liberat- 
ing It  from  HEW  altogether.  The  evidence 
on  which  this  was  based  would  be  most  easily 
accessible  now  In  a  book  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Levin  en- 
titled 'The  Satlaflcers'  and  In  the  report  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  entitled  "Ad- 
ministration of  Contracts  and  Grants  for 
Cancer  Research — NIH,  HEW  Report  B- 
184081  (2).' •• 

Comment:  The  Panel  did  not  interview 
anyone  in  the  DHEW  above  the  level  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  The  only  contact 
made  with  the  Office  of  the  Director,  NIH, 
was  an  Introductory  meeting  by  the  Panel's 
Staff  Director  with  the  Director,  NIH,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  study. 

"The  Satlsflceta"  was  written  by  a  young 
physician  who  bad  served  his  two  years  of 
mUltary  duty  in  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Commissioned  Corps.  It  conflate  of  a  series 
of  anecdotes  all  designed  to  show,  in  the 
words  of  its  preamble,  that  "Officials  do  not 
try  to  maximize  but.  Instead,  they  'satlsflce' 
(satisfy  and  suffice) ."  Without  discussing  the 
specific  aspects  of  the  book  (it  does  not  con- 
tain material  directly  related  to  the  cancer 
Issue).  I  can  only  comment  that,  if  things 
are  as  universally  bad  within  the  spectrum  of 
Oovemment  observed  by  Dr.  Levin  as  they 
are  portrayed  in  his  book,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rest 
of  the  Oovemment  is  not  afflicted  by  the 
same  bureaucratic  syndromes  and,  indeed, 
that  Independent  agencies  would  be 
exempted  from  them.  Those  who  know  NIH 
can  make  their  own  Judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  U  managed  by  "satlsflcers." 

The  OAO  report  points  to  certain  delays 
which  are  Involved  in  the  NIH  sclentlflc  re- 
view proceoB  for  research  grants  and  its  final 
review  and  signature  of  research  contracts 
and  in  the  appropriations  and  funding  proc- 
ess. It  recommends  that  research  grants  be 
awarded  up  to  a  specified  dollar  limit  with- 
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out  review  by  study  sections  and  that  au- 
thority be  delegated  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  for  final  negotUUon  of  research 
contracts.  The  Department  commented  that 
It  would  study  the  recommendation  on  grants 
and  pointed  out  that  the  decision  to  delegate 
final  contract  authority  to  NCI  had  already 
been  made  as  a  consequence  of  a  study  made 
within  the  Department.  The  problem  of  un- 
certainties of  funding  results,  of  course,  from 
causes  external  to  NIH;  however.  In  the  case 
of  cancer  research,  the  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  was  submitted  In  the  form 
of  a  1971  supplemental  estimate,  so  that  the 
funds  would  be  available  by  this  July  1 
(rather  than  await  the  normal  1972  appropri- 
ation action  later  In  the  year).  Certainly 
none  of  this  supports  the  conclusion  that  the 
cancer  research  program  can  only  be  effec- 
tively managed  outside  of  NIH. 

2.  Statement—page  3:  Quettion — "What 
specifically  in  the  H.B  W.  structure  do  you 
feel  leads  to  the  problems  mentioned?"  An- 
swer— "The  National  Cancer  Institute  Is  one 
of  ten  institutes  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  A  recommendation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NCI  must  go  through  several 
assistant  directors  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  Director  of  that  organiza- 
tion. But  NIH  itself  Is  one  of  three  bureaus 
under  the  Surgeon  General,  so  the  recom- 
mendation then  moves  to  the  assistants  to 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral himself.  From  there.  It  goes  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  his  assist- 
ants  and  staff  who  head  one  of  three  divisions 
of  HEW.  Prom  there,  the  recommendations 
next  go  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  HEW, 
then  to  the  Secretary  for  HEW,  and  finally 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget." 

Comment:  This  description  of  the  hierar- 
chy is  inaccurate.  First.  NIH  is  not  "one  of 
three  bureaus  under  the  Surgeon  General." 
Since  1968,  it  has  been  one  of  three  operating 
agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 
The  Surgeon  General  functions  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  has  acted  for 
him  In  his  absence.  Second,  deputies  and 
assistants  participate  in  the  budget  process 
on  an  advisory  basis;  they  do  not  constitute 
separate  layers  of  management  decision- 
making The  Under  Secretary  is  not  a  sepa- 
rate level  of  review.  Reviews  by  deputies  and 
staff  assistants  facilitate  final  decisions  by 
the  responsible  line  mimagers. 

3.  Statement — page  5:  Question — "Wouldn't 
moving  cancer  research  to  a  separate  agency 
Increase  overhead  costs?"  Answer — "On  the 
contrary.  It  would  decrease  those  costs.  Right 
now,  there  Is  enormous  wastage  of  time, 
energy,  and  money  getting  through  the  levels 
of  bureaucracy.  The  individual  grantee  may 
not  always  be  aware  of  this,  but  he  is  never- 
theless affected.  Large  sums  are  wasted  on 
superfluous  offices  and  personnel  in  the  NIH 
and  HEW  hierarchies.  This  wastage  reduces 
the  money  available  for  grants  and  fellow- 
ships. Time  Is  wasted  at  many  levels,  and 
time  costs  money.  The  energies  of  N.C.I. 
officials  and  scientists  are  dissipated  in  deal- 
ing with  a  large  number  of  nominal  superiors 
in  the  bureaucracy;  superiors  who  sometimes 
know  little  or  nothing  about  cancer." 

Comment:  These  are  rather  sweeping  al- 
legations concernltig  the  nature  of  the  man- 
agement processes  within  NIB  and  DHEW. 
We  have  not  seen  the  evidence  to  support 
them.  In  fact,  the  Questions  and  Answers 
enclosed  with  Dr.  Garb's  letter  reflect  con- 
siderable misunderstanding  of  these  proc- 
esses. ThU  will  be  evident  In  the  discussion 
later  in  this  document  on  the  budget  process. 

4.  Statement — page  2.  Question — "Why  do 
people  In  HEW  object  to  a  National  Cancer 
Authority?"  Answer — "We  understand  the 
question  raised  by  some  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  by  the 
director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
because  no  one  likes  to  admit  that  overlap- 


ping delays  in  decision  making,  duplication 
and  inefficiency  exlsta,  but  the  fact  Is  that 
they  do  exist  and  we  see  no  potential  for  re- 
moving them  other  than  through  a  new  or- 
ganizational arrangement." 

Comment:  The  basis  for  objecting  to  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  is  much  more  sub- 
stantial than  this  suggests.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly some  delays  and  overlaps.  How- 
ever, we  have  seen  no  "evidence"  to  support 
a  conclusion  that  progress  In  cancer  research 
has  been  significantly  impeded  by  adminis- 
trative problems  and  that  existing  Inade- 
quailes  are  not  correcUble  within  the  orga- 
nizational framework  of  NIH  and  HEW. 

We  would  further  point  out  that  the 
Panel's  report  provides  no  specific  Informa- 
tion to  support  its  conclusions  on  organiza- 
tion and  management.  All  of  the  discussion 
In  the  report  on  these  subjects  Is  contained 
on  pages  4  and  5  of  the  Summary.  It  consists 
merely  of  (1)  a  series  of  generalized  asser- 
tions and  conclusions  without  any  support- 
ing examples  or  other  evidence  and  (2)  a 
listing  of  powers  which  should  be  vested  In 
the  new  Authority  without  pointing  out 
wherein  these  powers  were  lacking  In  the 
current  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  NCI 
already  has  most  of  the  cited  powers  and 
we  are  advised  that  NIH  has  taken  steps  to 
obtain  others. 

BELATIONSHIPS    WTTHIN    NTH 

1.  Statement — page  4:  Question — "I  have 
heard  it  said  that  moving  cancer  research  out 
of  H.E.W.  Into  a  new  agency  would  cut  can- 
cer off  from  all  other  biomedical  conununl- 
cation.  Is  this  true?"  Answer — "Not  at  all. 
Cancer  scientists  would  continue  to  commu- 
nicate and  Interact  with  other  scientists  Just 
as  they  always  have.  They  never  had  to  rely 
on  N.I.H  for  that.  .  .  ."  On  page  7,  It  is 
pointed  out  that  "the  present  NCI  buUdlngs 
would  be  assigned  to  the  National  Cancer 
Authority." 

Comment:  The  problem  is  not  merely  one 
of  scientific  communication.  It  Is  one  of  in- 
suring appropriate  coordination  and  manage- 
ment of  closely  related  programs  and 
achieving  a  balanced  allocation  of  resources 
among  them  in  accordance  with  priorities. 
Various  Institutes  and  Divisions  of  the  NIH 
are  engaged  in  and  support  research  work 
that  is  highly  relevant  to  the  areas  of  special 
promise  listed  by  the  Panel.  The  virologists, 
Immunologists,  cell  biologists,  epidemi- 
ologists, pharmacologists,  and  others  involved 
In  such  studies  are  focused  on  fundamental 
life  processes  undoubtedly  vital  to  the  under- 
standing of  cancer,  even  though  they  may  be 
addressing  their  research  with  different  prob- 
lems in  mind.  Also,  cancer  research  Is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  extensive,  central  support- 
ing resources  of  NIH — e.g.,  clinical  faclUUes, 
animals.  Instrumentation,  computer  services, 
central  research  grant  services,  and  a  whole 
variety  of  logistical  services.  The  various 
Institutes  compete.  In  many  ways,  for  the 
same  scientific  and  technical  manpower  re- 
sources. They  deal  with  the  same  grantee 
Institutions  and  the  same  contractors  and 
must  be  governed  by  common  policies  to 
avoid  confusion  and  to  Insure  a  consistent 
approach  to  the  overall  problems  of  these 
institutions  and  contractors.  Scientists  and 
other  staff  living  side  by  side  at  NIH  should 
be  treated  under  policies  which  are  equitable 
for  all  concerned.  These  are  but  a  few  illus- 
trations of  the  need  for  overall  program  and 
management  action  across  the  several  areas 
of  biomedical  research. 

2.  Statement — page  4:  Question — "If  can- 
cer reeearch  would  be  helped  by  taking  It 
out  of  H.E.W..  wouldn't  heart  research  and 
other  research  also  be  helped  by  taking  them 
out  of  H.E.W.?  Answer — "Perhaps.  I  hope 
that  H.E.W.  can  be  effectively  reformed  be- 
fore that  becomes  necessary."  However,  It  Is 
further  stated  on  page  5  that  "the  reform  of 
HEW  at  this  time  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
political  Impossibility.  The  rescue  of  one  part 


of  it,  NCI,  la  poaalble,  and  in  time  may  help 
speed  other  reforms." 

Comment:  This  recognizes  the  precedent 
the  Cancer  Authority  propoeal  would  provide 
for  intensive  pressure  by  other  categorical 
interests  for  similar  treatment.  Apparently, 
It  reflects  the  view  that  the  future  of  NIH 
as  a  national  leader  in  biomedical  reeearch  Is 
not  a  paramount  consideration — a  view 
which  we  certainly  cannot  share.  Nor  does  it 
confront  the  management  problems  which 
would  be  involved  for  the  Executive  Branch 
through  such  a  fragmentation  of  biomedical 
research  programs  and  their  organioatlonal 
separation  from  req>on8ibllltiee  for  other 
health  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

THZ   BTDCrr    PBOCXSS 

1.  Statevient — page  9.  Question — "It  Is 
bard  to  believe  that  H.E.W.  officials  would 
oppose  more  funds  for  cancer  research.  Why 
woxild  they  do  such  a  thing?"  Answer — "Thoee 
who  deal  with  them  intimately  say  It  is  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  their  wllllngneas  to 
keep  federal  expenditures  down.  Each  tries 
to  outdo  the  other  and  when  this  is  com- 
pounded five  or  six  times  through  the  whole 
superstructure  above  the  N.CJ.,  the  result 
Is  disaster.  The  National  Cancer  Authority 
would  eliminate  this  cumulative  folly." 

Comment:  In  the  first  place,  HEW  officials 
do  not  oppose  more  funds  for  cancer  re- 
search. Both  the  1971  and  1972  budgets  of  the 
President  Included  substantial  increases  for 
cancer  research. 

In  the  second  place,  the  above  description 
refiects  a  totally  erroneous  concept  of  bow  the 
budget  process  works.  It  does  not  begin  at 
the  bottom  and  go  up  through  echelons 
with  each  taking  a  slice  off  the  estimate.  In 
fact,  the  formal  process  usually  beg;ins  with 
the  establishment  of  fiscal  policies  at  the 
top.  A  critical  factor  is  the  overall  dollar 
celling  Initially  provided  the  Department 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
Department  in  turn  allocates  ceilings  and 
provides  other  guidelines  to  the  agencies  as  a 
basis  for  formulating  their  budgets.  Agencies 
submit  their  budgets  within  these  ceilings 
but  are  usually  offered  the  opportunity  of 
outlining  urgent  needs  which  cannot  be  cov- 
ered under  the  celling.  Not  Infrequently, 
higher  echelons  will  Increase  an  estimate  for 
a  given  program  either  because  of  a  different 
judgment  on  priorities,  an  easing  Ln  the  over- 
all dollar  celling,  or  a  comblnalton  of  the 
two.  Tnere  are  negotiations  and  appeals  at 
various  levels  before  decisions  are  finally 
made.  In  short.  It  is  a. complex  process  and 
one  which  Is  not  accurately  described  In 
terms  of  cumulative  effects  up  through  the 
hierarchy.  It  Is  emphasised  that  decisions 
at  the  top — namely,  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  as  the  President's  man- 
agement arn» — are  major  determinants  In 
the  process  of  formulating  the  budget  as  well 
as  in  the  preaentatlon  and  defense  of  the 
budget  before  Congress.  Exoendlture  ceil- 
ings s0t  by  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  also  imoortant  controls  over  the  execu- 
tion of  the  budget. 

2.  Statement — pages  8  and  9:  Question — 
"Why  couldn't  we  compromise,  forget  about 
moving  the  National  Cancer  Institute  out  of 
H.E.W..  and  Juet  setUe  for  getUng  the  extra 
funds  for  research?"  Ansxoer — "becaxiae  the 
extra  funds  would  not  materialize.  .  .  .  Por 
the  years  1968.  1969.  and  1970.  the  H.E.W.  of- 
ficials who  testified  before  the  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  subooounlttee  asked 
for  decreases  In  cancer  research  fund- 
ing. .  .  .  During  these  years  the  professional 
Judgment  budgets  of  the  NCI  were  high 
enough  but  they  were  cut  In  turn  by  NTH, 
PHS.  several  layers  of  HEW  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  What  we  propose  now  is  to 
have  the  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority go  directly  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  his  profaaslonal  judg- 
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OMnt  flgxire  and  prerent  tbe  wtx  Uyen  of  euta 
that  wlnda  us  up  in  itrnpair." 

Comment:  Thia  goes  back  to  the  miMX»i- 
evptlion  about  tb*  bu<lgM  procMa  which 
bar*  already  been  dlacuMwl.  The  overmU  con- 
stnUkta  oome  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  the  nnt  place.  HBW  wltnaaees 
are  obUgad  to  defend  the  President's  deci- 
sions befow  Oongrees.  The  "decreases"  re- 
quested by  HKW  were  not  from  existing  levels 
but  la  the  amounts  of  propoaed  Increases: 
ttk*  BXW  action  was  required  for  defease  of 
rtaotslona  made  by  the  President  and  the 
OOoe  ot  Management  and  Budget. 

"Professional  Judgment"  budgeta  have 
little  meaning  in  the  context  of  fiscal  reali- 
ties. A  separate  Dancer  Authority,  like  NSP 
and  NASA,  would  be  subject  to  the  overall 
flacal  policies  established  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  and  would  be  obliged 
to  defend  the  President's  dedslona  before 
Congress. 

It  U  atmply  not  true  that  extra  funds  for 
oanoer  research  will  "not  matariallae."  The 
President,  a  year  ago  last  February,  asked  for 
an  Increase  In  cancer  research  of  $31  million 
for  flBcal  year  1B71  and  last  January,  ap- 
prored  the  obligation  of  the  full  amount  of 
tba  940  million  Increase  finally  appropriated 
by  Oongress.  For  fiscal  year  1872,  he  has 
asked  for  another  9100  million  to  be  avail- 
able this  coming  July  i.  which.  In  effect.  wUl 
raise  the  total  Increase  to  $X0  mUUon  above 
the  program  level  for  flaoal  year  1970  and 
moat  ot  fiscal  year  1071  (that  Is,  until  the 
1971  ^proprlatlon  was  approved  by  Congreas 
In  January) . 

3.  Stoiement — page  9:  "In  his  book,  "The 
SaUaOcerB'.  on  p.  100,  Dr.  Arthur  Levin,  who 
bad  been  in  the  Svirgeon  General's  office, 
writing  of  a  secret  meeting  of  top  H.E.W. 
officials  at  the  Linden  Hill  Hotel,  stated:  The 
Betheeda  health  plan,  however  was  different. 
The  plan  propoeed,  among  other  things,  that 
the  federal  government  cut  its  spending  for 
health  reeearcta  by  30  percent.  .  .  .  The  plan 
proposed,  in  effort,  to  mark  time  In  our 
research  efforts  and  to  q>end  the  money  in 
other  ways.' " 

Comment:  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Linden  Hill  Hotel  meeUng  in  the  Spring  of 
1987.  However,  the  "proof  of  the  pudding"  Is 
that  the  next  budget  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident Included  an  increase  of  7  percent  In 
funds  for  biomedical  research.  As  mentioned 
previously,  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 
echelon  no  longer  exists. 

4.  Statement — page  2:  (Quote  from  the 
Panel  Report)  "In  the  past  when  the  federal 
government  has  desired  to  give  top  priority 
to  a  major  sclentlflc  project  of  the  magnitude 
of  that  invt^ved  In  the  conquest  of  cancer. 
It  has  on  occasion,  with  considerable  success, 
given  the  reaponslbUtty  for  the  project  to  an 
Independent  agency  " 

Comment:  The  positive  arguments  for  a 
separate  authority  and  some  of  the  crttlclsms 
of  the  preeent  system  are  not  entirely  with- 
out mertt.  particularly  if  viewed  from  the 
narrow  perspective  of  "what's  best  for  can- 
cer," as  U  this  could  be  disjointed  from  and 
pursued  independently  from  the  health  goals 
of  the  NaUon. 

Careful  analysis,  however,  suggests  that 
the  advantages  of  Independent  agency  status 
are  due  leas  to  organisational  status  than 
to  the  nationally  perceived  climate  of 
urgency  surrounding  the  problem  with  which 
the  organisation  deals.  NSF  has  not  experi- 
enced meteoric  growth,  despite  such  In- 
dependent status,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
selenoe  qua  science  is  not  a  flag  around 
which  non-actentlsts  readily  rally.  Nor  Is  in- 
dependent agency  status  Insuring  favorable 
budget  treatment  to  NASA,  now  that  the 
pubUc  no  longer  feels  as  Intensely  about  the 
space  race  as  It  did  a  decade  ago.  If  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  with  broad  pub- 
lic support,  commit  this  Natton  to  a  con- 
tinuing crusade  against  cancer,  their  intent 
will  be  Implemented,  In  whatever  organiza- 
tional setting. 


TRK  PAJfVL'S  DXUBSBATIOirS 

1.  statement — page  3:  Question — "In  view 
of  some  of  the  questions  or  points  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Panel's  recommendations  and  to 
S-34,  Is  It  possible  that  the  Panel  did  not 
consider  the  entire  problem  thoroughly 
enough?"  Answer — Th*  Panel  Chairman  Is 
quoted  as  follows:  "I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  none  of  the  questions  or  points 
of  opposition  which  I  have  seen  Is  new.  These 
same  questions  and  points  of  view  were 
thrashed  out  at  great  length  In  the  Com- 
mittee's own  deliberations  before  our  final 
recommendations  were  arrived  at."  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  also  made  on  page  3 :  "If 
the  salvation  of  this  nation  depended  upon 
our  success  In  dealing  with  the  cancer  prob- 
lem, I  doubt  that  anyone  familiar  with  the 
situation  would  recommend  continuation  of 
the  present  organisational  arrangements." 

Comment:  Prom  the  foregoing  questions 
and  answers  as  weU  as  the  Panel  Report,  it 
would  appear  at  least  doubtful  that  the  Panel 
did  have  before  It  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  questions  or  points  of  opposition  and 
that  It  was  Indeed  fully  familiar  with  the 
present  organizational  arrangements  and  the 
way  In  which  the  budget  process  works  with- 
in HEW. 

HIT.  NELSON.  14r.  President.  criUcal 
to  cancer  research  Is  the  need  to  main- 
tain a  wide  range  of  basic  research, 
which  has  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt 
will  produce  in  the  future,  breakthroughs 
in  cancer  research. 

It  is  essential  that  cancer  research  be 
closely  integrated  with  research  being 
conducted  by  other  NIH  Institutes  and 
with  all  basic  research. 

The  biomedical  community  is  con- 
cerned that  by  setting  cancer  research 
apart  from  other  disciplines,  such  an 
integration  with  basic  research  may  be 
diminished. 

The  following  are  examples  of  cancer 
breakthroughs,  and  discoveries  in  other 
diseases,  that  have  occurred  unex- 
pectedly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  examples  of  serendipity 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExAMPLxs  OF  SxaxNDn'rrT  in  Biomedical 
Rkskaich 

Reeearch  frequently  produces  unexpected 
knowledge  that  Is  useful  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  the  original  piupoee  of  the  In- 
vestigation. Recognition  of  the  usefulness  of 
such  Incidental  knowledge,  by  the  original 
Investigator  or  by  others.  leads  to  concen- 
trated reeearch  efforts  In  the  new  areas, 
which  may  pay  high  dividends.  It  Is  the  oc- 
currence of  such  observations  and  their  util- 
ity that  led  Pasteur  to  state  that  "chance 
favors  the  prepared  mind."  One  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  interdependence  of  biomedi- 
cal science,  taking  account  of  the  productiv- 
ity of  research  In  one  field  and  falling  to 
Identify  the  original  Incidental  flndng  from 
another  field  which  stimulated  It.  A  few  ex- 
amples are  cited  below. 

Oncogenicity  of  SV  40  vii-ua.  During  work 
on  poliomyelitis  vaccines,  which  were  pro- 
duced by  growing  the  pollovlrus  In  monkey 
kidney  cell  tissue  cultures,  a  —mia"  virus 
was  found  to  be  a  common  contaminant  of 
the  tissue  cultures.  When  such  cultures  were 
Inoculated  Into  baby  hamsters,  tumors  were 
produced  at  the  site  of  Inoculation.  This  was 
one  of  the  early  observations  that  stimulated 
a  rebirth  of  the  theory  of  viral  Induction  of 
cancer. 

T  antigeiu  in  vinu-induced  tumors.  Adeno- 
viruses are  the  causes  of  a  variety  of  diseases 
of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  In  chUdren  and 


young  adults.  In  work  to  develop  vaccines 
against  these  agents,  the  viruses  were  tested 
for  tumor- Inducing  potential.  Some  adeno- 
viruses were  Indeed  found  to  be  oncogenic. 
They  were  also  found  to  produce  special  anti- 
gens in  the  tumors  even  when  the  virus 
oould  no  longer  be  detected  in  these  lesions. 
These  are  the  so-called  "T"  antigens,  which 
are  footprints  of  the  virus.  After  this  find- 
ing. "T"  antigens  were  looked  for.  and  iden- 
tified, m  tumors  catised  by  other  viruses. 

Immune  mechanisms  in  cancer.  KSorts  In 
transplantation,  to  control  the  irnirmna  re. 
sponse  against  grafted  tissues  or  organs,  in- 
cludsd  the  use  of  Immunosuppressive  agents, 
and  resulted  in  an  Increased  Incidence  of  tu- 
mors. This  has,  conversely,  stimulated  the 
search  for  mechanisms  of  enhancing  the  im> 
mune  response  to  oause  suppression  or  ellm- 
Lnatlon  of  cancers. 

Rifampicin.  This  substance  Is  an  antibiotic 
which  was  originally  produced  as  an  anti- 
bacterial agent.  It  and  Its  derivatives  were 
later  shown  to  have  activity  against  pox- 
viruses and  reoTlruses.  This  led  to  testing 
of  these  drugs  against  RNA  tumor  viruses, 
with  recent  results  Indicating  that  they  are 
effective  In  Inhibiting  transformation  of  cells 
by  such  viruses. 

RNA-dependent  DNA  polymerase.  DNA  is 
the  principal  genetic  material  of  animal  and 
plant  cells.  It  serves  as  the  template  for 
inafclng  more  of  Itself  and  of  RNA.  which  U 
the  messenger  substance,  carrying  Informa- 
tion from  the  nucleus  to  the  cytoplasm  of 
the  cell.  RNA  is  also  the  basic  substance  of 
cell  constituents  on  which  the  cell  manufac- 
tures its  enzymes,  hormones,  etc.  There  are 
viruses,  however,  which  have  only  RNA.  and 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  reproduced 
was  unknown.  Enzymes  involved  In  the  syn- 
thesis of  nucleic  acids  were  discovered  to  be 
part  of  the  mature  virus  particle  In  infec- 
tious agents  such  as  pox-  and  reovinises.  This 
discovery  led  to  the  search  for  such  enzymes 
In  RNA  tumor  viruses.  Eventually  it  was 
shown  that  one  of  the  enzymes  Involved  la 
able  to  produce  DNA  on  the  RNA  template, 
which  explains  the  mechanism  of  tumor-In- 
duction by  an  RNA  vims.  As  a  c<»oUary,  the 
mode  of  action  of  rifampicin  is  explainable. 

L-Dopa.  This  substance  and  Its  metabolic 
derivative  dopamine  have  been  known  for 
many  years,  as  an  intermediate  In  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  hormones,  norepinephrine  and 
epinephrine,  mvolved  in  nerve  transmission 
and  in  the  control  of  blood  pressure.  A  great 
deal  of  attentlcm  on  the  control  of  Wood 
pressure  was  related  to  the  study  of  the  mode 
of  action  of  a  substance  called  reaerplne,  its 
effect  on  levels  of  serotonin,  and  the  further 
relationships  of  these  to  the  adrenal  glands. 
About  10  years  ago,  some  studies  of  basal 
ganglia  in  the  brain,  where  the  adrenal  hor- 
mones are  found  only  in  low  level,  revealed 
high  concentrations  of  dopamine.  This  was 
followed  by  the  finding  that  In  Parkinson's 
disease,  which  is  a  disease  of  the  basal  gan- 
glia, dopamine  Is  virtually  absent.  This  led  to 
attempts  to  ameliorate  Parkinsonism  by  re- 
storing brain  levels  of  dopamine.  Since,  as 
had  been  learned  from  other  unrelated  stud- 
ies, dopamine  does  not  enter  the  brain  from 
the  blood.  I-dopa  was  used,  and  was  found 
to  be  effective  In  high  doses.  Thus,  work 
focused  originally  on  neural  hormones  and 
their  mechanisms  of  action,  which  led  to  the 
Nobel  prize  for  Axelrod  and  von  Euler.  also 
led  to  an  unanticipated  and  spectacuiar 
therapeutic  agent  because  of  certain  Inciden- 
tal and  unrelated  findings. 

Discovery  of  the  rheumatoid  factor.  The 
rheumatoid  factor  is  an  immunoglobulin 
found  In  patients  with  rheumatoid  arthritis 
and  related  disease.  Research  related  to  this 
substance  has  added  immensely  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  rheumatoid  disease.  The  observa- 
tion which  led  to  its  discovery  was  mads 
purely  by  chance.  While  working  on  an 
epidemic  disease  transmitted  by  mloe,  a 
research  worker  was   testing  antibody  pro- 
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ductlon  In  patients.  Including  herself  be- 
cause she  had  contracted  a  laboratory  Infec- 
tion. Some  of  the  reagents  for  the  comple- 
ment-fixation test,  which  she  was  doing, 
were  set  up  the  night  before  the  test  was  to 
be  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  final 
reagent,  complement.  The  following  morning 
she  noticed  that  the  sheep  red  blood  cells  in 
the  tubes  containing  her  serum  had  agglu- 
tinated. whUe  all  the  others  had  not.  A  flash 
of  inalgbt  correlated  this  observation  with 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  only  case  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis  In  the  group.  This  hy- 
pothesis was  confirmed  on  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Chemotherapy  of  cancer  with  m.etho- 
trexate.  In  the  1940's,  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  was  devoted  to  the  synthesis 
of  drugs  that  vould  Interrupt  certain  chemi- 
cal pathways  which  depended  on  enzymes  as- 
sociated with  definite  vitamins.  A  merles  of 
compounds  were  synthesized  as  antlfoUc 
agents  for  use  against  bacteria  and  other  in- 
fectious agents.  Some  of  these  were  tested 
in  other  systems,  because  of  the  relationship 
of  diet  to  hormone  activity.  Folic  acid  vras 
found  necessary  for  response  to  estrogen. 
Methotrexate,  one  at  the  antl-foUc  agents, 
depressed  estrogen  response  In  animals  on 
regular  diet.  Some  observations  of  the  effect 
of  methotrexate  on  hormone-production  by 
tumors  which  occasionally  produce  hormones 
showed  a  depression  of  such  hormone-pro- 
duction. This  obeervation  led  to  trial  ot 
methotrexate  in  choriocarcinoma,  a  tumor 
of  the  placenta  which  regularly  produces 
hormones.  The  drug  was  shown  to  be  ef- 
fective In  eradicating  this  tumor.  It  is  cur- 
rently one  of  the  key  drugs  in  the  chemo- 
therapy of  acute  leukemia. 

Thus,  research  initially  undertaken  to 
study  the  interactions  of  hormones  and  vlte- 
mlns,  led  to  an  agent  effective  against  a 
lethal  tumor  in  young  women,  and  In  leu- 
Iremlas  and  lymphomas. 

Prednisone.  It  was  observed,  in  early  stud- 
ies of  steroid  hormones,  such  as  ACTH  and 
cortisone,  used  originally  In  the  treatment 
of  rheumatoid  diseases,  that  they  had  a  strik- 
ing effect  on  lymphoid  tissue,  with  dissolu- 
tion and  decreased  production  of  lympho- 
cytes. This  led  to  trials  on  the  use  of  predni- 
sone In  tumors  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
where  It  has  contributed  to  therapy  of  vari- 
ous leukemlas. 

When  alternate  methods  of  synthesis  of 
cortisone  were  being  studied,  two  steroids 
were  made  as  Intermediates.  Biological  stud- 
ies of  these  showed  that  they  had  potent  and 
unexpected  activities.  One  was  prednisone 
which  Is  a  cortloold  used  in  treatment  of  ar- 
thritis because  It  does  not  produce  edema, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  in  treatment  of 
leukemlas.  The  other  Is  florlnef  which  U  used 
by  patlenU  with  adrenal  disease,  because  It 
Is  a  potent  salt-retaining  substance. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  tmex- 
pected  and  proflteble  leads  from  research 
focused  In  another  direction.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  examples  that  two  books  have 
been  published  describing  accidental  discov- 
eries. These  are: 

Science  and  SercTidipity;  Great  Discoveries 
by  Accident.  By  D.  8.  Halacy.  MacRae-Smlth, 
PhUadelphla,  1967. 

Great  Accidents  in  Science  that  Changed 
the  World.  By  J.  S.  Meyer.  Publisher  Un- 
known 1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BucKLiY).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC:er.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
l£  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  even  Senator  Gaylord  Nkisok's 
presentation  evidences  the  degree  of  de- 


votion which  has  gone  Into  the  study  of 
this  problem.  Although  we  disagree,  I 
thing  that  the  Senate  can  be  satisfied 
that  every  conceivable  way  of  looking  at 
this  matter  has  been  met.  But  there  Is 
a  fundamental  difference,  and  this  is 
what  It  Is — and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues with  spirit  enough  will  tell  me  if 
they  think  It  L.  an  incorrect  diagnosis. 

There  Is  the  added  position  that  if  we 
proceed  within  the  context  of  all  exist- 
ing research,  including  biomedical  and 
research  in  the  life  sciences,  and  the 
whole  thing  goes  forward,  as  it  were, 
together,  the  likelihood  of  success  in 
cancer  is  just  as  great,  or  if  it  is  slightly 
less  great,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  other  disciplines,  from  the  fact 
that  they  will  go  in  tandem  with  cancer 
research,  is  worth  the  minor  difference 
which  we  might  have  in  the  break- 
through program  on  cancer. 

That  is  one  point  of  view,  which  has 
been  eloquently  and  very  well  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson ) . 

On  the  other  hand,  Senators  DoiamcK, 
Kennedy,  and  I,  and  a  majority  on  the 
committee,  feel  that  we  are  so  close  to 
breakthroughs  in  cancer,  that  cancer 
represents  to  the  people  such  an  awesome 
disease  or  illness,  that  we  must,  as  a  na- 
tional effort,  quite  apart  from  the  scien- 
tific question,  undertake  a  crash  pro- 
gram under  a  unified  direction,  to  make 
the  final  breakthroughs. 

Now  the  feeling  is  a  real  one.  The 
whole  difference,  in  my  judgment,  the 
fulcrum  of  the  answer  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  supported  by 
many  professionals  and  scientists  ir  the 
field,  is  the  twin  proposition  that  the 
country  finds  the  death  rate  from  cancer 
unacceptable  because  it  thinks  it  is  im- 
minently avoidable. 

That  is  the  question  we  think  we  are 
close  enough  to  breakthroughs  on,  and 
that  one  final  drive  will  do  it;  whereas, 
in  these  other  fields,  including  the  heart 
field,  there  Is  such  a  diversity,  whether 
diet  or  many  other  things,  that  we  do 
not  feel  we  are  as  close  to  a  break- 
through, which  will  mean  as  much  as  it 
did  in  infantile  paralysis,  as  to  warrant 
a  crash  effort. 

That  Is  our  whole  effort.  We  believe 
that  we  are  that  close.  We  believe  that 
the  findings  of  the  commission,  which 
are  very  imminent,  prove  that  we  are 
close.  That  is  why  we  take  our  position. 
We  do  not  take  our  position  to  shatter 
everything  that  we  have  done  In  the 
health  field.  We  believe  that  this  deserves 
one  final  push  and  that  It  is  worth  it. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  to 
avoid  the  dllDcultles  in  our  drafting  of 
the  legislation  to  every  extent  possible. 
However,  we  are  fimdamentally  legis- 
lating a  massive  drive  aimed  at  the  con- 
quest of  most  cancers. 

If  Senators  will  note  Item  1  on  page  4 
of  the  committee  report,  they  will  see 
that  that  pictures  why  we  think  the  pub- 
lic Is  so  taken  with  this  situation.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  No.  2  killer- 
heart  disease  and  stroke  being  No.  1 — 
the  fact  is  that  cancer  often  strikes  as 
harshly  at  human  dignity  as  at  human 
life  and,  more  often  than  not.  It  repre- 


aaita  financial  catastrophe  for  the  fam- 
ily in  which  it  strikes. 

Then,  if  we  look  at  page  16,  we  will  see 
the  key  to  this  situation  as  we  see  It.  That 
is  that  we  get  the  feeling  of  the  im- 
minence of  a  possibility  of  a  break- 
through. We  have  that  imminence  of  the 
possibility  of  a  breakthrough  plus 
the  awesomeness  of  the  illness 
which  we  are  trjong  to  eliminate. 
We  have  the  rationale  of  our  views  as  to 
what  is  the  right  program.  Elverythlng 
else  that  I  will  add  to  this  is  justification. 
These  are  the  essential  elements  of  the 
situation  as  we  see  it.  And  if  the  Senate 
agrees  with  us,  then  the  bill  should  be 
passed  and  this  Is  the  right  prescription. 

Page  16  reads  in  part: 

There  Is  broad  agreement  that  cancer  re- 
search has  advanced  to  the  stage  where  a 
substantial  Increase  In  resources  and  effort 
could  be  very  productive.  There  seems  to  be 
a  consensus  among  cancer  researchers  that 
they  are  within  striking  distance  of  achiev- 
ing the  basic  understanding  of  cancer  calls 
which  has  eluded  the  most  brilliant  medical 
minds  In  the  world  for  all  this  time.  Several 
significant  breakthroughs  have  occurred  re- 
cently, and  cancer  researchers  feel  they  are 
close  to  others. 

While  it  Is  true  that  such  breakthroughs 
are  often  "serendipitous",  and  cannot  be 
forced,  the  Committee  feels  that  a  substan- 
tial Increase  in  resources,  along  with  In- 
creaaed  organizational  efficiency,  will  shorten 
the  time  neceaaary  to  achieve  them. 

Mr.  President,  stated  in  c(dloquial 
terms,  I  know  many  a  person,  as  does 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate,  who 
loses  a  member  of  the  family  to  canc«' 
and  says  to  himself,  "If  only  this  death 
could  have  been  put  off  for  1.  2,  5,  or  10 
years,  we  are  sure  that  a  cure  would  be 
found  and  that  this  life  could  have  been 
saved." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  unlike  any  other 
major  killer.  We  are  trying  to  accelerate 
the  finding  of  a  cure  for  this  dread  dis- 
ease. That  is  the  Justification  for  this 
approach.  And  it  is  su]»)orted  both  by 
the  civilian  and  professional  side  in  this 
magnificent  landmark  report  of  the  na- 
tional panel  of  consultants  on  the  con- 
quest of  cancer.  This  report  has  been 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, since  these  men  and  women  have 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  to  the 
coimtry.  that  the  list  of  the  members  of 
that  panel,  together  with  their  connec- 
tion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Panel  of  Oonsultante  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  composed  of  13  eminent  laymen 
and  13  eminent  Eclentiste,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Managing  Partner  of 
J.  H.  Whitney  and  Company.  New  York  City, 
and  with  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  Founder  and 
Scientific  Director,  Children's  Oanoer  Re- 
search Foundation,  Boston,  as  Co-Chalr- 
man.  Other  members  of  the  Panel  were: 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steelwork- 
era  of  America, 

Mr.  WllUam  McC.  Blatr,  Jr.,  general  director, 
the  John  P.  E:ennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arte, 

Mr.  Elmer  Bobst,  chairman  of  board,  Warner 
lAmbert  Pharmaceutloal  Co., 

Dr.  Joaeph  Burchenal.  vice  president.  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Reeearch, 

Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark. 
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Dr.  Panl  B.  Comaiy,  preddent.  Americui 
PublU:  BMatb  AMoclatlon. 

Mr.  Kmnvon  Poot«, 

Hr.  O.  KBlth  Fvuuton,  cbalrmui  of  bo«rcl, 
(XlnCorp., 

Dr.  Sotomon  Oftrb,  aclentlflc  director,  Ameri- 
can IfMUcal  Center  at  Denver, 

Ura.  Anna  Roaenberg  Hoffman, 

Dr.  Jamas  F.  Holland,  chief  of  medicine  A. 
BoswaU  Park  Uemorlal  Institute  for  Can- 
car  Reaaareh, 

Dr.  WUUam  B.  Hutchlnaon,  president.  Pacific 
Northwest  Reaaarcb  Foundation, 

Dr.  Henry  8.  Kaplan,  chairman.  Department 
of  Radiology,  Stanford  University  Medi- 
cal Center, 

Dr.  Mathllde  K>lm.  Sloan-Ketterlng  Insti- 
tute for  Canoer  Research, 

Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence,  Wells.  Rich  ft 
Green  Advertising  Agency, 

Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg.  professor  of  genetics. 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 

Mr.  Emll  Mssey.  secretary-tressurer.  United 
Automobile  Workers, 

Mr.  Mike  O'Neill,  managing  editor.  New  York 
Dally  News. 

Mr.  Jubal  R.  Parten,  member  of  board.  Fund 
for  the  Republic, 

Mr.  Laurance  8.  Rockefeller,  chairman.  Rock- 
efeller Brothers,  Inc.. 

Dr.  Jonathan  B.  Rhoads,  chairman,  d^iart- 
ment  of  surgery.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Medicine, 

Dr.  Harold  P.  Rusch,  professor  of  canoer  re- 
search, McArdle  Laboratory,  University  of 
Wisconsin, 

Dr.  Wendel  Q.  Scott,  clinical  professor  of 
radiology,   Washington   University, 

Mr.  Lew  Wasserman,  president,  Music  Corp. 
of  America,  Inc., 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  everything 
elae  goes  by  way  of  confirmatory  evi- 
dence. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  very  graciously,  as  his  wont, 
stated  exactly  what  we  are  relying  on. 
We  give  the  director  of  the  conquest  of 
cancer  agency  and  the  director  of  NIH  a 
common  track.  He  gets  the  material  at 
the  same  time  the  President  does.  We 
give  very  strict  Instructions,  referring  to 
page  25  of  the  report,  for  the  director  of 
the  conquest  of  cancer  agency  to  work  In 
tandem  with  the  Director  of  NIH  so  as 
to  be  sure  that  all  channels  for  the  dis- 
semination and  cross-fertilization  of 
aclentlflc  knowledge  and  Information 
existing  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  between  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  other  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  be  maintained  between  the  Agency 
and  the  Institutes  of  Health  to  insure 
free  communication  between  cancer  and 
the  other  scientific,  medical,  and  biomed- 
ical disciplines. 

Bfr.  President,  this  is  not  only  a  na- 
tional question.  It  is  also  an  international 
question  because  there  are  no  secrets. 
We  want  to  get  infomjatlon  from  the 
other  coimtrles  of  the  world  by  telling 
them  everything  that  we  know. 

We  have  emphasized  very  strongly  the 
question  of  peer  review  of  a  scientific 
reporting  of  the  research  programs  and 
projects  by  those  who  are  doing  the  re- 
search. 

We  have  tried — and  I  think  we  have 
done  a  workmanlike  job — to  meet  the 
arguments  that  have  been  properly  ad- 
vanced against  our  plan  and  that  of  the 
panel.  However,  we  must  bear  In  mind 
that  this  Is  a  massive  attack  upon  a  given 
target  in  a  specialized  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  last  point 
which  I  think  is  critically  Important.  The 


argument  was  made  that  the  next  people 
to  come  along  will  be  the  heart  people, 
then  the  kidney  people,  then  the  diabetes 
petqjle,  and  that  all  will  ask  for  the  same 
thing.  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to  say,  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  the 
suspicion — and  I  believe  this  goes  for 
other  Senators  as  well  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  this  effort — that  if  we 
think  we  have  the  same  promise  of  a 
breakthrough  and  the  situation  com- 
mends Itself  to  our  judgment,  we  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  invoke  the  authority  of 
this  panel  with  great  Importance  and 
with  mass  resources,  as  I  have  said. 

We  could  then  make  a  breakthrough. 
When  the  time  comes  for  a  breakthrough 
in  heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  or  any 
other  major  killer — as  we  think  the  time 
has  come  with  respect  to  cancer —  we  can 
attack  that  problem.  It  may  have  come 
or  may  not  have,  but  It  could  not  be  any 
worse  than  It  Is,  and  It  can  be  very  much 
better. 

Let  us  remember  that  just  as  In  the 
case  of  infantile  paralysis,  through  this 
agency  we  might  be  able  tomorrow  to 
save  a  life  that  would  have  been  taken 
by  this  dread  disease  of  cancer.  I  believe 
that  we  can  do  this  If  we  accelerate  our 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  conclude  my 
advocacy  of  this  bill  without  referring  to 
a  man  with  whom  I  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  25  years  ago 
— C.  P.  Rhodes,  then  the  director  of  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Chemical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Army. 

C.  P.  Rhodes  came  to  us  from  the  pres- 
idency cr  the  head  or  medical  director 
of  the  Sloiui  Kettering  Institute,  for 
years  the  leading  and  outstanding  cancer 
research  of  a  voluntary  character  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
C.  P..  or  "Dusty."  Rhodes,  as  he  was 
called  in  the  Anny,  preached  this  very 
doctrine.  He  said: 

There  are  so  many  hypotheses  that  we  have 
to  knock  down  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  final 
resolution  of  what  may  be  the  answer,  that 
the  faster  we  can  knock  them  down,  the 
faster  we  wUl  get  the  answer.  We  must  al- 
ways allow  for  that  great  scientist,  that  gen- 
ius, sitting  In  his  atUc  with  chin  In  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  who  will  come  up  with  the 
answer.  But  we  cannot  sentence  millions  to 
death  while  waiting  for  the  answer. 

It  may  happen.  If  it  does,  that  is  fine. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  accelerate  this 
dreadful,  painstaking  process  of  knock- 
ing down  one  more  hypothesis  as  fast  or 
faster  until  we  get  some  answers.  We  are 
getting  a  good  many  answers  now  and 
that  Is  what  makes  us  feel — and  we  have 
this  tremendous  authority  to  back  us 
up — that  a  massive  offensive  is  Justified 
and  necessary.  I  deeply  believe  In  it.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domxhick) 
does,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KxNNEOY)  does,  and  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  committee  does.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nil- 
son),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Ckanston)  ,  and  others  who  do  not  agree 
with  us  will  join  with  us  In  the  fervent 
hope  that  we  are  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  approves  the  bill.  — ____^ 

Mr.  President,  -i  would  like  to.  In 
closing,  again  make  clear  the  remarkable 


nature  of  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  truly  bi- 
partisan measure,  as  indeed  It  should  be; 
for  there  is  no  place  for  politics  in  our 
efforts  to  conquer  cancer.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
remarkable  exercise  of  statesma^ishlp,  by 
the  administration — the  President  and 
Secretary  Richardson — the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  Senator  Kin- 
NKDT,  with  whom  I  Introduced  S.  34,  to 
establish  a  National  Cancer  Authority  in 
order  to  conquer  cancer  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  which  bill  had  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  more  than  half  the 
Senate,  and  Senator  Doiqnick.  We  can 
have  great  respect  for  the  consensus 
achieved  in  reporting  S.  1828  and  can 
only  hope  that  It  will  be  a  portent  of  our 
future  efforts  to  deal  with  other  aspects 
of  the  Nation's  health  crises. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tragic 
statistics  of  the  toll  cancer  tcUces  of  our 
population  every  year — 323,000  died  from 
cancer  in  the  United  States;  but  one  as- 
pect of  these  figures  bears  reemphasls. 
Cancer  strikes  at  the  most  valuable  group 
in  the  population — our  youth.  It  is  the 
largest  single  killer  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  15,  and  the  emotional 
and  economic  toll  which  cancer  takes  of 
its  victims  and  their  families  is  stagger- 
ing. We  cannot  accept  this  loss  of  poten- 
tial talent  and  msmpower. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  cannot 
legislate  scientific  progress.  This  is  true, 
but  what  we  are  doing  in  S.  1828  is  to 
create  the  organizational  and  scientific 
capability  needed  to  conquer  cancer  and 
Insure  that  no  research  is  curtailed  be- 
cause of  organizational  or  fiscal  con- 
straints. And  we  are  convinced  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  a  breakthrough 
in  cancer  which  can  be  accelerated  by 
some  years  tlirough  a  directly  targeted 
national  program  like  that  in  this  bUl. 
Advances  made  in  basic  cellular  knowl- 
edge, cancer  etiology,  Immunology  and 
chemotherapy  all  suggest  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  significant  breakthroughs  In 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  cancer.  A  sus- 
tained and  intensified  effort  now  may  be 
able  to  capitalize  on  these  imminent 
breakthroughs.  Indeed,  news  r^wrts  from 
Houston  which  tell  us  that  researchers 
have  Isolated  a  humsui  cancer  virus  only 
give  added  emphasis  to  our  efforts  to  es- 
tablish a  national  program  to  conquer 
this  dread  scourge. 

Benno  Schmidt,  head  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  has  pointed  out: 

Three  things  that  do  not  exist  today  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective  na- 
tional program  to  conquer  cancer.  First,  there 
must  be  an  effective  administration  with 
clearly  defined  authority  and  responsibility. 
Second,  there  must  l>e  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional plan  for  a  coherent  and  systematic 
attack  on  the  vastly  complex  problems  of 
cancer.  Third,  there  must  be  the  necessary 
financial  resources. 

S.  1828  reflects  these  reqiiirements. 
Primarily,  a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
will  be  established  as  an  Independent 
agency  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  It  will  be  headed  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Essen- 
tially, the  Agency  will  carry  out  the  re- 
search now  conducted  by  the  National 
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Cancer  Institute  and  simultaneously  ex- 
pand and  intensify  these  activities  into  a 
coordinated  national  program.  In  doing 
this,  the  new  Agency  will  make  grants 
and  contracts;  encourage  private  indus- 
trial research;  strengthen  existing  can- 
cer centers  and  establish  new  ones,  em- 
phasize a  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
research  and  teaching;  establish  a  can- 
cer data  bank;  and  support  the  produc- 
tion of  needed  specialized  biological  ma- 
terials. Finally,  the  Agency  will  be  au- 
thorized to  support  foreign  cancer 
research;  and  to  support  manpower 
training  programs  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  expert  manpower  to  continue 
the  fight  against  cancer. 

S.  1828  also  establishes  a  22-member 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  includ- 
ing the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  which  will  advise  the 
Director  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  on  the  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive program,  evaluate  the  Agency's 
annual  budget,  and  maintain  high  stand- 
ards of  peer  review.  The  Advisory  Board 
will  also  report  annually  directly  to  the 
Congress. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  bill  which 
merit  special  attention,  these  are  closely 
related  to  and  concern  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  agency  within  NIH, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  new  agency 
will  be  administered. 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  is 
within  NIH,  but  will  report  directly  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  and  thus 
have  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
placed  in  competition  with  the  other 
highly  conimendable  programs  of  the 
NIH.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  although  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency  is  an  independent  agency 
within  NIH,  and  an  organizational  cre- 
ation designed  to  best  facihtate  the  at- 
tack on  cancer,  it  is  in  no  way  proposed 
that  the  Agency  disrupt  in  any  way  on- 
f  oing  relationships  with  the  other  insti- 
tutes of  health  or  fragment  basic  bio- 
medical research  or  disrupt  communi- 
cations between  specific  research  fields. 

The  Director  of  the  Agency  would  have 
complete  flexibility  to  reallocate  re- 
sources to  take  full  advantage  of  un- 
anticipated research  breakthroughs  and 
would  submit  his  budget  directly  to  the 
President.  It  is  intended  that  the  can- 
cer budget  will  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  other  Cabinet-level  depart- 
mental budgets.  The  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  will  be  the  only  review  stage 
between  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency 
and  the  President.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
pected that  plans  and  budgets  will  be 
developed  in  close  coordination  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and  the 
Director  of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  plans  and  budget  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  that  are  in 
any  way  related  to  cancer  research,  while 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  plans  and 
budgets  of  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Director  of  the 
Cancer  Conquest  Agency  will  make  a 
copy  of  the  Agency's  annual  budget  and 
progrEim  plan  available  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  not 
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later  than  the  time  of  its  submission  to 
the  President.  This  will  give  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an 
opportunity  to  submit  his  comments  to 
the  President,  without  interfering  with 
the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency's  budget  in- 
dependence. Such  reviews  and  comments, 
particularly  in  development  phases,  will 
facilitate  progress  in  both  cancer  re- 
search and  in  biomedical  research  gen- 
erally. 

In  addition,  the  Director  of  NIH,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board — section  407G(aj  of  the  bill — will 
have  an  input  into  the  formulation  of 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  budget. 

By  having  the  Agency  submit  a  sep- 
arate budget  we  hope  to  insure  that  the 
attack  on  cancer  will  not  be  downgraded 
in  the  budgetary  shuffle,  both  within  the 
Government  as  a  whole  or  within  the 
NIH.  The  Conquest  of  Cancer  budget  will 
be  highly  visible,  and  responsibility  for 
its  functions  will  not  be  hidden  in  layers 
of  bureaucracy.  Similarly,  funds  allo- 
cated for  cancer  must  be  used  for  can- 
cer research  and  cannot  be  diverted  to 
other  programs. 

If  present  trends  continue,  of  the  204 
million  Americans  alive  today,  51  million 
will  contract  cancer  at  some  time  in  their 
lives,  and  34  million  of  them  will  die  from 
it.  And  if  present  trends  continue  the 
success  of  the  search  for  means  of  pre- 
vention and  cure  could  be  deferred  for 
years  before  it  could  be  realized  by  a  pro- 
gram hke  that  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  have 
now  confirmed  that  we  should  make  the 
conquest  of  this  dreaded  mass  killer- 
IB  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the  United 
States  are  caused  by  cancer — our  high- 
est national  health  priority  until  we  con- 
quer it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  S.  1828. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  brief  response  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  very  effectively 
states  the  position  of  the  advocates  of  a 
separate,  independent  authority  outside 
of  NIH.  That  is  the  precise  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  position  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  and  myself. 

So  far  as  amassing  resources  are  c<m- 
cerned,  I  think,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  this  body 
who  is  not  prepared  to  vote  the  appropri- 
ation of  whatever  amount  of  money  can 
effectively  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
cure  for  cancer.  Nobody  disagrees  with 
that  at  all. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  amoimt 
of  resources  we  should  bring  to  bear  on 
this  problem.  We  all  agree  on  that. 
I  would  support  much  more  money  than 
is  already  provided  here  if  it  could  be 
spent  effectively;  and  I  expect  as  we  ex- 
pand the  effort  we  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  money  than  is  proposed  for  the 
next  year  and  spend  it  effectively.  Every- 
body will  endorse  that  effort.  So  we  do 
not  have  that  difference  at  all  about  the 
objective,  the  necessity,  or  the  impor- 
tance of  expanding  our  effort,  or  of  the 
fact  that  more  resources  should  be  put 


into  the  effort.  We  do  not  disagree  about 
the  fact  we  ought  to  put  all  of  the  energy 
we  can  into  solving  the  very  important 
problem  that  the  country  and  all  the 
world  is  concerned  about. 

The  precise  difference,  and  nobody  has 
explained  it  on  the  floor,  is  how  do  we 
get  a  more  effective  thrust  out  of  this 
effort,  a  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
resources,  by  taking  an  institution  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  NIH — which  has 
all  kinds  of  relationships  with  a  number 
of  other  Institutes — and  improve  our  ef- 
fort and  drive  more  effectively  by  mov- 
ing this  institute  outside  of  NIH? 

That  is  the  question  I  have  been  ask- 
ing of  witnesses  who  have  come  before 
the  committee  and  everyone  else.  I  have 
yet  to  get  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  answer. 

What  is  the  gain  in  taking  this  insti- 
tute out  of  NIH  rather  than  having  its 
board  and  its  director  prepare  the  budg- 
et, prepare  its  program,  prepare  its  plan, 
bring  it  up  to  the  director  of  NIH  for 
his  comments  and  evolution  prior  to  re- 
ferrals to  the  President. 

Nobody  has  explained  how  an  inde- 
pendent institute  enhances  or  improves 
the  program  for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  the  point  in  do- 
ing it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  think  this  is  going 
to  handicap  our  efforts.  No  convincing 
argument  has  been  made,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  behalf  of  an  Independent  in- 
stitute. 

In  committee  hearings  I  asked  the 
question  and  here  this  afternoon  I  ask 
in  what  way  will  an  independent  insti- 
tute improve  our  program.  No  one  has 
explained  it  yet.  I  tliink  people  have 
gotten  emotional  about  it  and  have  de- 
cided we  can  do  something  by  putting 
the  institute  outside  of  NIH  and  that 
something  is  going  to  happen  that  will 
not  happen  if  it  is  kept  within  the  insti- 
tute. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  so  that 
I  may  answer? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  but  first  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly. 

I  find  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  very  interesting.  He  and 
the  Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Cran- 
stone cosponsored  S.  34.  That  bill  would 
have  taken  the  cancer  authority  totaly 
out  of  NIH. 

Now,  as  I  understand  his  argument,  he 
is  saying  that  S.  1828  Is  the  same  as  S.  34 
and  he  is  opposed  to  it.  I  find  this  to  be 
somewhat  Interesting. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  members  in  com- 
mittee to  bring  up  the  problems  that 
would  arise  if  we  were  to  take  the  Cancer 
Institute  out  of  NIH;  but  I  thought  we 
should  keep  it  in  to  preserve  the  relation- 
ship between  cancer  and  other  types  of 
research.  We  have  given  the  cancer  pro- 
gram enormous  prominence  and  It  will 
have  the  abihty  to  go  forward  on  neces- 
sary research  and  treatment.  This  is  a 
terrible  disease.  But  S.  1828  provides  that 
it  will  go  forward  within  the  NIH  and 
not  outside.  This  is  of  major  importance 
in  the  biU. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Colorado  made  the  first  point  I 
was  going  to  make,  that  we  are  not  tak- 
ing this  out  oi  ^nH.  So  far  as  humanly 
possiUe  we  are  keeping  it  in  NIH  and 
also  making  a  massive  specialized  effort. 
That  is  the  compromise  and  that  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Colwado  is  with  us  and 
not  against  us. 

The  Senator  asks  what  makes  this  bet- 
ter and  why  do  we  need  it.  We  need  it 
because  the  record  of  performance  imder 
the  old  scheme  is  inadequate.  The  panel 
found  that  to  be  so  and  they  said  wi  page 
284.  in  the  scientific  section: 

But  It  alao  beoomea  clear  th»t  tbere  h«s  not 
been  an  orgknlsed  national  cancer  oontTOl 
effort,  carefully  planned  and  centrally  admin- 
istered. Tills  has  led  to  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures and  duplication  o{  effort  In  some  i 


Then,  on  page  3  in  the  simimary  of 
findings  they  said : 

A  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  now  essential  if  we  are  to  exploit 
effectively  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
presented  as  a  result  of  recent  advances  in 
our  knowledge.  However,  such  a  program  will 
require  three  major  ingredients  that  are  not 
present  today: 

First,  effective  administration  with  clearly 
defined  authority  and  responsibility; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  efferent  and  system- 
atic attack  on  the  vastly  com.plex  prob- 
lems of  cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  include 
not  only  programmatic  research  where  that 
Is  appropriate,  but  also  major  segments  of 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  research 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitively  laid  out 
nor  long-range  objectives  clearly  specified: 
and 

Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

Our  performance  up  to  now  demands 
this  new  approach  because  it  has  been  in- 
adequate. To  make  it  adequate  this  is 
what  the  panel  recommends  we  do,  and 
that  is  why  we  are  doing  It. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  . 

As  I  stated  and  as  the  Senator  from 
California  stated  in  separate  and  indi- 
vidual views,  we  Joined  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  34  because  we  believe  in  the  objec- 
tive, and  we  believe  in  it  very  strongly. 

I  expressed  my  reservations  about  an 
independent  agency  outside  of  NIH  very 
early,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  bill.  I 
had  reservations  about  that  aspect.  Then, 
after  extensive  hearings  and  exploration, 
it  was  clear  that  the  reservations  I  had 
in  my  opinion  on  that  one  point.  Just  that 
one  point  in  the  bill,  were  sound  reserva- 
tions, and  I  think  they  still  are. 

I  jield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 

S.    1828 — ASSENTS  AND  DISSENTS;   THE  CONQUEST 
or     CANCEB 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  Kennedy  ) ,  for  his  persistence  in 
seeking  to  focus  public  and  governmental 
attention  on  the  inadequacy  of  current 
programs  to  combat  the  consequences  of 
cancer.  His  tenacity  in  pursuing  the  con- 
clusions of  the  panel  of  experts  in  the 
cancer  field,  who  were  brought  together 
by  resolution  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee — S.  Res.  376 
of  April  27,  1970 — and  whose  establish- 
ment I  fully  supported,  has  resulted  in 


the  recommendation  of  S.  1828  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  the  full  support  of  the  administra- 
tion. Senator  Kennedy  has  most  unself- 
ishly deferred  consideration  of  his  bill, 
S.  34,  in  order  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  administration. 

In  November  1970,  the  report  of  the 
panel  of  consultants  concluded : 

A  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  now  essential  if  we  are  to  exploit 
effectively  the  great  opportunities  which  are 
presented  as  a  result  of  recent  advances  in 
our  knowledge.  However,  such  a  program  will 
require  three  major  Ingredients  that  are  not 
present  today. 

Pirst.  effective  administration  with  clearly 
defined  authority  and  responsibility; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
lems of  cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  Include 
not  only  programmatic  research  where  that  is 
appropriate,  but  also  major  segments  of 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  research 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitely  laid  out  nor 
long-range  objectives  clearly  specified;   and 

Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

To  implement  these  recommendations 
the  panel  recommended: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  National 
Cancer  Authority  which  would  be  given 
all  the  functions,  personnel,  facilities, 
appropriations,  progrtims.  and  author- 
ities of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
The  Authority  would  be  an  independent 
agency,  reporting  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  presenting  its  budgets  and  pro- 
grauns  to  Congress. 

Second.  The  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  to  include  expansion,  intensifica- 
tion, and  coordination  of  the  cancer  re- 
search program;  accelerated  exploitation 
of  opportunities  in  areas  of  special  prom- 
ise; construction  of  additional  and 
strengthening  of  existing  cancer  cen- 
ters— which  should  serve  as  administra- 
tive coordinators  of  programs  requiring 
regional  coordination — manpower  devel- 
opment; the  generous  use  of  grants  as 
well  as  contracts  and  other  methods  of 
funding;  optimum  communication  and 
centralized  banks  of  information;  and 
voluntary  interaction  and  joint  planning 
of  the  scientists  who  will  be  responsible 
for  doing  the  work. 

Third.  Increased  fimding  up  to  the 
amount  of  $800  million  to  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

The  committee  version  of  S.  1828  has 
responded  to  each  of  the  three  major  rec- 
ommendations of  the  panel  of  consult- 
ants as  follows : 

S.  1828  vrould  establish  a  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  imder  a  Director  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  The  Agency's 
purpose  would  be  to  conduct  an  energetic 
national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

The  Agency  would  submit  its  budget 
estimates  directly  to  the  President  and 
be  generally  responsible  to  him.  The  new 
Agency  also  would  present  its  budget  esti- 
mate to  the  Congress  and  would  receive 
directly  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Agency  by  Congress. 

The  bill  would  make  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  a  part  of  the  Conquest  of 


Cancer  Agency.  It  would  also  establish  a 
Nati(Mial  Cancer  Advisory  Board  to  ad- 
vise the  Agency  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  its  program.  The  Board 
would  assume  the  fimctions  now  per- 
formed by  the  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council,  which  it  would  supersede. 
The  Director  of  the  Agency  is  authorized 
in  the  bill  to  take  necessary  action,  to- 
gether with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  to  maintain  exist- 
ing channels  for  the  free  communication 
of  scientific  knowledge  between  the 
Agency  and  the  other  health  institutes, 
and  for  the  coordination — through  mu- 
tual program  and  budget  review — of  their 
respective  activities. 

I  voted  to  support  S.  1828  in  commit- 
tee— as  I  also  cosponsored  S.  34,  the 
original  bill  before  the  committee — be- 
cause of  my  full  agreement  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  bills  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  cancer  panel  calling  for  a  national 
mobilization  to  conquer  cancer.  The 
mechanisms  established  by  S.  1828  are 
intended  to  increase  the  productivity  and 
improve  the  administration  of  programs 
to  combat  cancer.  However,  I  have  sev- 
eral reservations  concerning  their  effec- 
tiveness in  actual  implementation. 

EHevation  of  the  cancer  program  to  a 
separate  entity  outside  the  authority  of 
NIH  will,  I  fear,  set  a  virtually  irresistible 
precedent  for  establishment  of  similar 
agencies  to  conquer  other  diseases  which 
devastate  our  society.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
1969  estimates,  heart  diseases  account  for 
38.4  percent  of  deaths;  cancer,  16.9  per- 
cent; accidents,  5.9  percent;  influenza 
and  pneumonia,  3.7  percent;  certain 
causes  of  infant  mortality.  2.2  percent; 
diabetes  mellitus.  2  percent;  arterio- 
sclerosis, 1.8  percent;  bronchitis,  em- 
physema, and  asthma,  1.6  percent; 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  1.6  percent;  suid  all 
other  causes,  15  percent. 

Advocates  of  heart  and  cardiovascular 
disease  research  already  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  seeking  status  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  equal  to  that 
proposed  for  cancer  research  in  S.  1828. 
This  could  well  be  the  beginning  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  NIH,  probably  the 
finest  unified  biomedical  reasearch  in- 
stitution in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  compelling  consid- 
eration is  the  failure  of  8.  1828  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  degree  of  man- 
agement support  which  would  be  lost 
by  removing  the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  from 
operational  supervision  within  NIH.  Can- 
cer research  depends  heavily  on  extensive 
supporting  resources  of  NIH.  such  as 
climcal  facilities,  animals,  instrumenta- 
tion, computer  services,  central  research 
grant  services  and  a  variety  of  logistical 
services.  In  other  words,  the  institutes 
share  scientific  and  manpower  resources. 
They  deal  with  the  same  grantee  institu- 
ticms  and  the  same  contractors,  and 
should  be  governed  by  c<»nmon  and  con- 
sistent policies. 

I  tnist  that  while  it  may  prove  dilficult 
to  work  out  common  and  consistent  poli- 
cies, administrative  steps  will  be  taken 
to  lr\sure  that  the  supporting  resources  of 
NIH  will  be  available  to  the  cancer  con- 
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quest  agency.  If  I  did  not  assume  that 
this  coiild  be  worked  out,  I  would  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  measure  to 
cover  this  point.  I  assume  that  NIH  will 
take  this  step  because  it  makes  sense  to 
do  so  in  terms  of  conquering  cancer,  and 
because  failure  to  do  so  would  contribute 
to  the  weakening  of  NIH  itself. 

I  am  concerned  that,  without  the 
overall  direction  of  the  NIH  director  with 
respect  to  cancer  research,  this  manage- 
ment support  which  is  a  major  budget 
item  will  be  duplicated  in  the  new  agency, 
diverting  scarce  funds  from  the  direct 
task  of  conquering  cancer  into  the  more 
indirect  administrative  support  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  statutory  interre- 
lationships between  the  Cancer  Con- 
quest Agency  and  its  counterpart  medi- 
cal research  programs  are  limited  in  S. 
1828  to  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  director  of  the  agency  Is  given  au- 
thority to  coordinate  cancer  research  with 
the  other  research  programs  of  NIH. 

2.  The  agency  director  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  resources  of  other  agencies. 

3.  The  director  of  the  cancer  conquest 
agency  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  including  the  NIH. 
for  cancer-related  programs. 

4.  The  agency's  director  is  authorized  to 
take  acUon  with  the  director  of  NIH  to  main- 
tain between  the  agency  and  the  institutes 
of  health  the  communication  channels  which 
has  existed  previously  between  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  other  institutes  of 
health. 

5.  The  director  of  NIH  is  made  a  member 
of  the  22-member  tiational  cancer  advisory 
board. 

None  of  these  authorities  give  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH.  nor  are  they  intended  to 
do  so.  any  line  responsibility  over  the 
cancer  reseach  program. 

The  committee  report  language  stat- 
ing the  committee's  intent  that  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  submit  his  comments 
to  the  President  regarding  the  budget 
and  program  plan  of  the  Cancer  Con- 
quest Agency  is  insufficient.  What  is 
needed  is  statutory  authority  making 
clear  that  the  Director  of  NIH  should 
have  the  formal  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting the  cancer  program  plan  and 
budget  to  the  President,  along  with 
his  evaluation  of  the  cancer  program  and 
budget  and  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions. 

If  each  of  these  provisions  were  car- 
ried out  to  the  maximum  extent,  it  is 
possible  we  might  have  a  program  capa- 
ble of  contending  with  the  responsibil- 
ities envisioned  by  the  cancer  pimel 
However,  I  feel  the  Ukely  association  be- 
tween the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency  and 
the  Institutes  of  Health  will  in  practice 
be  all  too  tenuous. 

In  effect  what  the  bill  establishes  is  a 
completely  independent  agency  labeled 
as  located  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  but  with  no  responsibilities 
given  to  the  Director  of  NIH.  The  Cancer 
Conquest  Agency  head  is  given  only  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  to  transfer  funds  to  programs 
of  individual  institutes. 

The  basic  fiaw  in  practice  and  concept 
lies  in  the  bypassing  of  the  Director  of 
NIH,  who  has  imder  his  jurisdiction  the 
other  nine  Institutes,  several  of  which 
are  engaged  in  continuing  cancer  and 


cancer-related  research,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  in  probably  the  best  position 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  have  a 
complete  grasp  of  all  cancer-related  ac- 
tivities and  research.  However,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH's  only  formal,  statutory 
connection  with  the  Cancer  Conquest 
Agency  is  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  where  he  will 
share  in  decisionmaking  with  21  other 
members. 

As  Dr.  Philip  Lee,  chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  San  Francisco  and 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW— 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs — stated  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Wdf  are  Committee — 

To  have  the  best  chance  of  success,  a 
battle  against  cancer  must  be  able  to  draw 
not  only  on  the  cancer  specialists  and  in- 
vestigators in  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
but  on  the  other  specialists  in  other  Insti- 
tutes of  the  NIH— the  experts  on  virus 
diseases,  on  genetics,  on  aging,  on  endo- 
crinology, on  molecular  biology,  on  pharma- 
cology and  immunology.  This  will  require  the 
same  kind  of  close  collaboration  among  the 
various  NIH.  Institutes  that  has  been  re- 
quired many  times  in  the  past. 

He  went  on  to  say — 

There  is  a  fxirther  problem  with  the  pro- 
posed national  cancer  authority — competi- 
tion for  scarce  resources.  I  believe  a  separate 
authority  would  immediately  create  com- 
petition for  funds  and  scientific  talent.  This 
would  not  help  the  conquest  of  cancer  and  it 
might  set  t>ack  research  In  other  crucially 
Important  areas. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  competition 
created  for  fimds  and  creative  talent  are 
the  disagreements  often  encoimtered 
among  members  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity as  to  the  best  approach  and 
method  of  attacking  a  research  problem. 
This  is  especially  true  applied  to  cancer 
research.  As  the  report  of  the  cancer 
panel  pointed  out,  the  routes  to  the  con- 
quest of  cancer  are  many.  Decisions  as  to 
the  routes  to  choose  should  be  made  in 
close  association  with  decisions  being 
made  in  related  research  programs  to 
prevent  duplication  and  wasted  effort. 
These  potentials  for  conflict  can  best  be 
averted  by  providiiig  the  Director  of 
NIH  with  the  overall  supervision  of  re- 
search programs  and  responsibility  for 
their  coordination.  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  assembly  in 
a  resolution  adopted  recently  fully  sup- 
ported this  view,  in  the  following 
language: 

The  present  state  of  our  understanding  of 
cancer  is  a  consequence  of  broad  advances 
across  the  full  scope  of  the  biomedical 
sciences.  In  preparing  for  a  greater  effort,  it 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand 
that  despite  the  progress  thus  far  made,  the 
basic  nature  and  origins  of  cancer  are  still 
not  known.  The  kind  of  scientific  formtila- 
tlon  that  permitted  the  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  and  that  underlies  our  space  ex- 
ploration does  not  exist  for  cancer.  P^xrther 
advance  in  fundamental  biomedical  sciences 
Is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  unsolved 
problems  that  limit  our  ability  to  control 
cancer.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  special 
and  extraordinary  national  program  in  can- 
cer should  be  In  the  context  of  broad  sup- 
port of  the  related  and  underlying  fields  of 
scientific  effort  and  in  an  organizational 
framework  which  assures  sound  direction  and 
leadership  in  advancing  this  complex  set  of 
Interrelationships. 
The  framework  of  the  NIH.  which  had  its 


origins  with  the  Act  of  1930.  enlarged  by 
the  National  Cancer  Act  of  1937.  and  the 
successive  statutes  creating  the  several  cate- 
gorical institutes  in  the  post-war  period,  has 
made  it  possible  to  bring  into  being  the  most 
productive  scientific  community  centered 
upon  health  and  disease  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  is  precisely  because  this  or- 
ganization has  assured  a  close  integration 
between  fundamental  scientific  endeavor  and 
organized  attack  upon  q>ecific  disease  prob- 
lems that  this  extraordinary  blossoming  of 
medical  science,  and  thus  our  medical  capa- 
bility, has  taken  place.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  wholeheartedly  endorses 
Federal  support  of  a  broad -based  and  inten- 
sive attack  on  the  cancer  problem  called  for 
by  President  Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  and  of  the  noagnitude  envisaged  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer,  and  that 
this  major  expansion  be  undertaken  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  existing  national  frame- 
work for  the  advancement  of  biomedical 
knowledge  for  the  nation's  health  as  pro- 
vided by  the  structure  of  the  NIH  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

As  Dr.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the 
AAMC,  pointed  out  in  testimony  on 
Jime  10,  "this  same  view  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  leading  academic  societies 
in  this  country.  As  a  result,"  he  said — 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  describe  this 
view  as  truly  representative  of  the  Nation's 
academic  medical  community  which  encom- 
passes most  of  the  scientific  leadership  upon 
which  progress  in  cancer  is  critically  de- 
pendent. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nelson,  Sena- 
tor ScavTESKER,  and  I  tried  to  avert  the 
weaknesses  of  the  bill  before  us  by  offer- 
ing, as  an  amendment — No.  109 — to  S. 
34,  an  alternative  plan  which  would  have 
maintained  programs  for  cancer  re- 
search in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  but  in  a  new  national  cancer  au- 
thority within  National  Institutes  of 
Health  whose  Administrator  would  also 
be  Deputy  Director  of  Cancer  from  the 
new  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  turn 
would  have  been  separated  from  HEW 
and  made  an  independent  agency  ac- 
coimtable  directly  to  the  President.  I  felt 
and  still  feel  that  such  an  organization 
arrangement  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary focus  and  priority  emphasis  de- 
served by  cancer  programs  tmd  at  the 
same  time  would  maintain  the  greatest 
degree  of  collaboration  and  coordination 
with  other  biomedical  research  efforts. 

We  believed  that  the  serious  and  valid 
objections  raised  by  the  biomedical  re- 
search commimity  could  be  met  through 
this  approach,  and  that  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  the  cancer 
panel  could  best  be  implemented  through 
that  mechanism. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  with  whom  I  joined  in 
submitting  individual  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report — No.  92-247 — on  S.  1828. 
The  serious  questions  Senator  Nelson 
has  raised  about  the  approach  in  the 
bill  and  its  predecessor  (S.  34)  in  no  way 
indicate  he  is  any  less  committed  to  the 
conquest  of  cancer  than  the  distin- 
guished principal  sponsors  of  the  meas- 
ure, Mr.  DowNicK  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Senator  Nelson  and  I  fully  support  the 
urgent  need  to  prevail  over  cancer  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  know  he  Joins  me 
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in  hoping  that  our  fears  and  reserva- 
tions about  the  approach  In  8.  1828  wUl 
prove  groundless  and  that  the  cancer 
conquest  agency  will  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise of  its  name. 

Mr.  Precident.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions that  the  solutloD  reached  in  the 
committee  bill,  S.  1828,  can  be  success- 
fully implemoited  and  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  it  is  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  bill. 

However,  we  must  conquer  cancer. 
This  measure— considered  with  care  by 
so  many  public  officials  and  private  clU- 
zeos,  many  of  them  professionals  with 
vast  experience  and  the  very  highest 
qualifications,  others  of  them  laymen 
like  the  Indomitable  Mary  Lasker  with 
the  deepest  dedication  and  concern  and 
with  truly  remarkable  experience  in 
what  it  takes  to  launch  a  vital  new 
undertaking  with  requisite  public,  pri- 
vate, professional,  and  lay  support — con- 
stitutes what  all  of  us  must  hope  is  a 
start  toward  the  end  of  cancer. 

I.  therefore,  urge  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  have  a  request  for 
about  20  minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  have  any  re- 
quests. I  should  like  to  take  about  5  min- 
utes at  this  point. 

Biir.  DOMINICK.  Very  well. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  in  the  separate 
views  filed  by  those  Senators  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks  at  the  outset  of  his  com- 
ments. He  has  been  sui  extremely  active 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
and  probably  next  week  will  be  impor- 
tantly adding  to  the  debate  on  the  health 
manpower  legislation.  He  has  left  a 
strong  imprint  on  that  legislation,  as  on 
many  other  bills,  so  I  think  all  of  us 
should  seriously  consider  his  comments 
and  those  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nklson)  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

A  rather  Interesting  and  perhaps 
ironic  point  has  been  raised  by  those 
gentlemen  in  terms  of  their  concern 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  NIH  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  establishing  an  in- 
dependent agency  which  would  be  with- 
in the  NTH  following  the  recomenda- 
tlons  of  the  panel.  Regarding  the  demise 
of  the  NIH,  I  repeat,  it  is  Interesting  to 
hear  the  comments  of  those  gentlemen, 
since  only  last  spring  they  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  126,  which  would  do 
for  heart  disease  exactly  what  they  are 
apparently  concerned  about. 

So  I  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
the  line  of  their  argument  and  listening 
to  their  rhetorical  questions,  asking  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  better 


meet  the  problems  and  challenges  pre- 
sented by  cancer  by  setting  up  a  special 
agency  given  the  fact  that  the  very  same 
principle  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

But  that  aside,  three  important  pro- 
visions have  been  included  in  S.  1828  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  the  Director  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency. 

On  page  14.  under  the  administrative 
provisions,  the  Director  is  authorized, 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  imder  this 
part,  to — 

Take  necessary  action  together  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  InaUtutes  of  Health 
so  that  all  channels  for  the  dissemination 
and  croBB-fertUUatlon  of  scientific  luiowl- 
edge  and  Information  existing  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  between  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  the  other  In- 
stitutes of  Health  shall  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  Insptltutee  of 
Health  to  Insure  free  communication  between 
cancer  and  the  other  scientific,  medical,  and 
biomedical  disciplines. 

Then  oh  page  15,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing language: 

The  Director  shall,  by  regulation,  provide, 
for  proper  scientific  review  of  all  research 
grants  and  program  over  which  he  has  au- 
thority (A)  by  utUlElng,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  appropriate  peer  review 
groups  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  (B)  when  appropriate,  by  estab- 
lishing, with  the  approval  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  other  formal  peer 
review  groups  as  may  be  required. 

This  language  was  not  all  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wanted,  but  once  again,  we  are  utilizing 
established  peer  review  group  procedures 
which  have  been  utilized  successfully  in 
the  past,  and  which  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported S.  34  and  support  S.  1828  support 
vigorously. 
Then  on  page  17  of  the  bill: 
The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Board 
for  Its  evaluation,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations each  year's  program  plan  and 
budget  prior  to  the  fonnal  submission  of  the 
budget  request  to  the  President. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  addi- 
tional  minutes. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  a  full  member  of  the 
advisory  board.  He  will  be  aware  of  and 
a  full  participant  in  its  deliberations. 
Obviously  his  role  as  a  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  wiU  be 
strong  and  his  views  will  be  listened  to 
and  respected  by  members  of  the  ad- 
visory board. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  questions  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doiohick), 
during  our  hearings  on  the  bills,  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  who  obviously  has 
the  broadest  view  and  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem, responded  to  an  inquiry  by  Sena- 
tor DoiONicK  as  follows: 

It  is  my  undeivtandlng  that  under  the 
proposal  which  we  have  before  us  In  8.  1828. 
upon  which  conferences  have  been  held  to 
see  how  we  can  put  together  the  proper  bill, 
that  the  director  will  report  to  the  President 
but  will  be  working  within  the  NIH  on  a 


mutually  agreeable  basis  so  that  the  cross 
fertilization  of  Ideas  In  the  other  Institutes 
will  still  be  available,  Is  that  correct? 
Secretary  Richaxoson.  Tes. 

And  also  we  have  comments,  in  terms 
of  whether  this  bill  would  really  ad- 
versely affect  the  research  in  the  bio- 
medical sciences.  Dr.  Farber,  who  has 
been  a  distinguished  researcher  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  panel  testified: 
He  said: 

Jiut  recently,  within  the  last  year.  Sena- 
tor Nelson  Is  familiar  with  this.  I  am  sure, 
the  research  worker  Professor  Demon,  In  a 
cancer  Institute  In  Wisconsin,  made  an  ob- 
servation, quickly  made  also  by  Dr.  Bolter, 
which  has  completely  shaken  the  dogma  of 
DNA.  The  foundation  of  modern  molecxilar 
biology  when  the«e  men  showed  that  there 
Is  an  enzyme  working  on  UNA,  which  per- 
mlU  RNA  to  work  upon  DNA.  and  protein 
synthesis  in  a  manner  which  was  never 
thought  possible  by  other  people  in  molecu- 
lar biology  or  blo-medical  science.  This  is  a 
two-way  street.  It  will  be  unthinkable  for 
anyone  in  charge  of  a  cancer  enterprise  to 
neglect  biomedical  research. 

That  thesis  has  been  supported  Ume 
and  time  again  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  panel  group  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
ports. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  commented  ade- 
quately on  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  proliferation  of  separate  agencies.  I 
share  the  view  that  if  this  is  going  to 
be  an  effective  way  to  meet  the  scourge 
of  cancer,  we  should  then  keep  an 
open  mind  with  regard  to  the  apidi- 
cabllity  of  this  unique  model  to  other 
diseases.  But  we  have  not  had  an  ade- 
quate record  made  in  terms  of  other 
diseases  at  this  point,  as  our  report  points 
out  on  page  25.  And,  therefore,  we  have 
not  made  recommendations  witii  respect 
to  other  diseases.  We  will  have  to  w«dt 
and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  S.  1828  will 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  again  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  effort  and  for  his  generous 
remarks  in  regard  to  this  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  discussion  of  this 
measure. 

I  do  want  to  say,  in  response  to  the 
Senator's  comments  abotlt  a  resolution 
that  I  introduced  with  Senator  Nelson, 
regarding  looking  into  the  matter  of  car- 
diovascular diseases,  that  that  resolution 
in  no  way  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
institute.  It  in  no  way  prejudges  what 
should  be  done  about  that  and  related 
diseases. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Ux.  CRANSTON.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  what- 
ever time  he  needs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  simply  urges  that 
we  take  a  long,  hard  look,  through  a 
panel,  at  what  this  disease  is  doing  to  the 
citizens  of  our  country,  and  we  seek  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  we  should  do 
about  that  disease.  There  has  been 
enough  adequate  research  on  that  disease 
to  show  that  it  is  the  No.  1  killer,  that  38.4 
percent  of  American  deaths  are  caused  by 
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that  disease.  Those  are  not  only  elderly 
ueople.  Among  the  young  people  of  our 
land,  apparently  about  as  many  die  of 
those  diseases  as  from  cancer. 

I  hope  that  as  we  now  come  to  grips 
with  the  matter  of  cancer,  the  No.  2  killer, 
we  will  set  in  motion  steps  that  will  help 
us  come  to  grips  with  the  No.  1  killer, 
heart  and  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  same  point.  Senator 
Hansen  and  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
make  a  heart  and  lung  study.  It  was 
copied  after  the  Yarborough  resolution. 
If  that  resolution  were  passed  and  the 
panel  were  created,  whether  the  panel 
would  come  up  then  with  the  same  kind 
of  recommendation,  I  do  not  know.  If  it 
did,  I  would  disagree  with  that  aspect 
of  the  recommendation,  as  I  disagree 
with  that  aspect  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  cancer  panel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  heart  people  have  already 
requested  an  independent  agency  pat- 
terned after  the  cancer  agency.  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  that  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  they  have.  I  think 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  will  request 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed.  I  disagree  with 
that. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  once  more  that 
I  think  the  panel  did  an  excellent  job 
of  evaluating  what  the  problem  was.  I 
think  that  the  committee  and  Senator 
Kennedy  did  an  excellent  job.  I  Just  dis- 
agree on  the  one  point  of  an  inde- 
pendent institute  outside  of  NIH;  that  is 
all.  But  it  is  a  very  fundamental  point 
which  I  think  is  a  serious  fault  in  this 
bill. 

I  am  debating  the  question  today  not 
in  the  expectation  that  I  will  persuade 
anybody  to  change  the  bill,  because  I 
know  I  will  not,  on  this  side.  But  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  give  it  a 
deliberate,  careful  look  and  will  rem- 
edy what  I  think  is  a  serious  defect  in 
an  otherwise  very  fine  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  as  cosponsor,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  measure,  S.  1828, 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  This  bill 
would  establish  a  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  as  a  independent  agency  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  new  agency  will  pro- 
vide the  administrative  and  organi- 
zational framework  for  a  stepped-up 
and  successful  battle  against  cancer. 
President  Nixon  has  already  requested, 
and  the  Congress  has  approved,  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  for  the  cancer  pro- 
gram for  this  fiscal  year.  In  addition, 
the  President  has  pledged,  if  more  money 
is  needed,  "to  provide  whatever  fimds 
can  be  effectively  utilized." 

As  a  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, I  believe  that  the  legislation  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  the 


Senate.  I,  of  course,  am  pleased  to  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  helping  to  shape  this 
legislation  in  subcommittee. 

As  my  mail  indicates,  legislation  to  ac- 
celerate the  Nation's  battle  against  can- 
cer certainly  has  the  support  of  fellow 
Marylanders  and  other  citizens  across 
the  country. 

CANCER CmZENS    FIRST    HEALTH    CONCXXN 

Cancer  is  the  No.  2  killer  of  our  people 
and  their  No.  1  health  concern.  A  1966 
poll  revealed  that  62  percent  of  the 
American  people  feared  cancer  more  than 
any  other  disease. 

Over  16  percent  of  the  deaths  in  the 
Nation  are  caused  by  cancer.  Cancer 
deaths  last  year  claimed  more  lives  than 
we  have  lost  in  6  years  in  Vietnam,  and 
were  greater  than  the  total  number  of 
Americans  killed  in  action  during 
World  War  II.  Cancer  deaths  last  year 
were  5  V2  times  the  number  killed  in  au- 
tomobile accidents. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  from 
cancer  deaths  are  truly  astronomical. 
The  panel  of  advisers  on  cancer  re- 
search estimated  that  direct  care  and 
treatment  costs  plus  the  indirect  costs 
represented  by  loss  of  earning  power 
and  productivity  by  victims  of  cancer 
was  a  staggering  $15  billion.  Of  that 
sum,  $3  to  $5  billion  represented  direct 
care  and  treatment  costs. 

Mr.  President,  cancer  strikes  all  ages. 
About  one-half  of  all  cancer  deaths  oc- 
cur before  age  65.  Cancer  causes  more 
deaths  among  children  15  and  under 
than  any  other  disease.  Although  these 
statistics  convey  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  they  do  not  reveal  the  indi- 
vidual suffering  and  hardships  that  re- 
sult both  to  the  family  and  victims  and 
friends.  One  can  only  understand  this 
from  personal  experience  or  through  an 
examination  of  individual  cases.  Earlier 
this  year  Carroll  Coimty  in  my  State  was 
stunned  and  saddened  when  cancer 
claimed  the  life  of  one  of  its  most  prom- 
ising young  men,  Mike  Causey,  who  was 
only  17  years  of  age. 

Mike  excelled  both  athletically  and 
academically  at  Westminster  High 
School.  Mike  was  president  of  his  class 
for  3  years,  was  voted  by  his  senior  class 
as  the  best  leader,  and  was  also  very  ac- 
tive in  his  church  and  his  community. 
Mike's  untimely  death  underscores  the 
need  for  the  national  commitment  and 
program  for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  the  incidence  of  cancer 
is  increasing.  The  fact  that  our  citizens 
are  living  longer  and  the  incidence  of 
cancer  is  higher  among  senior  citizens  is 
partially  responsible.  It  is  also  due  to  a 
large  increase  of  lung  cancer,  which 
many  attribute  to  pollution,  both  air  in 
certain  areas.  &nA  the  self-pollution 
caused  by  our  citizens'  insistence  on 
smoking  notwithstanding  the  warning 
that  appears  on  every  cigarette  package. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  would  quit  smoking,  cancer 
deaths  could  be  cut  by  15  percent.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  am  one  American 
who  has  been  able  to  stop  smoking.  While 
accelerating  the  attack  on  cancer,  we 
must  continue  to  push  the  fight  against 
pollution,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation. 

This  is  necessary  for  if  the  present 


incidence  of  cancer  were  to  (xmtinue.  52 
milliffli  Americans,  one  out  of  every  four 
individuals  in  this  coimtry,  will  amtact 
cancer  some  day.  This  would  mean  that 
cancer  would  strike  two  out  of  every 
three  families  and  in  the  next  10  years 
3  Vz  millicm  citizens  will  die  from  cancer. 

KA3II.T    OrrBCnON    IMPORTANT 

It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this 
stepped  up  effort  and  a  continuing  im- 
provement in  the  cure  rate  for  cancer 
will  enable  us  to  prove  these  dreary  pro- 
jecticms  imtrue.  It  is  important  to  em- 
phasize to  the  American  public  that 
many  forms  of  cancer  today,  detected 
early  enough,  can  be  cured.  In  1930,  we 
were  able  to  cure  only  one  out  of  five 
cancer  victims;  today,  we  can  cure  one 
out  of  three  and  it  is  estimated  that  with 
the  better  use  of  existing  knowledge  we 
could  cure  one  out  of  two.  The  1.5  mil- 
lion citizens  who  are  alive  and  well  today, 
5  years  after  being  treated  for  cancer,  are 
a  living  testimony  of  early  detection  and 
treatment.  In  addition,  another  700.000, 
treated  within  the  past  5  years,  are  alive 
and  well.  One  is  generally  considered 
cured  5  years  after  treatment  if  there  has 
been  no  reoccurrence. 

While  the  above  are  encouraging,  we 
do  not  want  to  hold  out  to  the  American 
public  that  a  cancer  cure  is  imminent. 
First,  cancer  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  Ls 
not  a  single  disease  with  a  single  cause 
that  will  likely  be  solved  by  a  single  cure 
such  as  the  Salk  vaccine  did  for  polio. 
Cancer  more  properly  should  be  thought 
of  as  many  diseases  resulting  from  many 
causes  and  for  which  we  will  need  many 
cures.  President  Nixon,  although  strongly 
committed  to  the  conquest  of  cancer, 
sounded  a  word  of  caution  and  urged  the 
American  public  to  be  patient  when  he 
said  "that  biomedical  research  is  a 
notoriously  unpredictable  enterprise.  In- 
stant breakthroughs  are  few  and  the 
path  of  progress  is  strewn  with  im- 
expected  obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this 
crusade,  we  must  put  on  the  armor  of 
patience,  ready  to  persist  in  our  efforts 
through  a  waiting  period  of  unknown 
and  possibly  anguishing  duration." 

Alio  the  cancer  panel  sounded  a  simi- 
lar note  when  it  stated : 

WhUe  it  Is  probably  unrealistic  at  this 
time  to  talk  about  the  total  eUmlnatlon  of 
cancer  within  a  short  period  of  time  or  to 
expect  a  single  vaccine  or  cure  that  will 
er&dicate  the  disease  cc«npletely.  ttie  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  pro- 
vides a  strong  basis  for  the  beUef  that  an 
accelerated  and  intensified  assault  on  cancer 
at  this  time  wUl  produce  extraordinary 
rewards. 

TRJLSUTE  TO  NIR 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  much 
mention  has  been  made  about  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  pro- 
ix)sed  legislation.  Representing  the  State 
of  Maryland,  I  naturally  am  proud  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  its 
many  dedicated  employees.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  United  States  is  No.  1 
in  medical  research.  NIH  and  its  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  are  in  no  small 
part  responsible  for  the  preeminence  of 
biomedical  research  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  bill  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering today  might  be  thought  of  as  a 
tribute  to  the  work  they  have  done,  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  at  NIH  has 
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helped  to  push  basic  research  to  the  place 
where  the  Nation  Is  now  able  to  launch  a 
massive  attack  against  cancer. 

The  Naticmal  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  observed  that — 

Advancementa  In  tbe  fmirtaiTW>nt*l  under- 
standing of  cancer  in  tbe  paat  decade  have 
opened  up  far  more  promising  areaa  for 
major  advances  In  cancer  prevention  and 
treatment  tban  have  ever  before  existed. 

Similarly,  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  report  acknowledged  the 
"excellent  work"  done  at  and  supported 
by  NIH  grants  and  contracts.  And  the 
President  paid  tribute  to  NIH  in  bis 
cancer  message  when  he  said: 

They  have  earned  both  the  req>ect  of  the 
scientific  community  and  the  gratitude  of 
thousands  who  live  happier  and  healthier 
lives  because  of  NIH  successes. 

Because  I  was  aware  of  the  NIH  rec- 
ord, I  shared  the  viewpoint  of  most 
members  of  the  scientific  community  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  a  new 
cancer  authority  outside  NIH.  I  feared 
that  such  a  move  might  be  destructive 
of  the  excellent  NIH  structure.  It  might 
have  prevented  or  hindered  the  impor- 
tant and  necessary  cross-fertilization  be- 
tween cancer  research  and  other  bio- 
medical research.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  the  cancer  area  we  still  need 
basic  scientific  breakthroughs.  Cancer 
research  has  profited  from  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  biomedical  science  in  the 
past  and  the  interdependence  of  the 
medical  science  is  likely  to  be  needed  and 
to  continue  in  the  futiue.  It  is  also  true 
that  other  disciplines  wUl  most  likely 
profit  from  a  close  contact  with  a  great 
expanded  cancer  research  effort. 

But  I  think  that  today  we  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  because  today  we 
have  the  availability  of  the  tremendous 
research  that  has  gone  on  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  well  as  a  national 
commitment  to  find  the  cure  for  this 
dread  disease. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senators  Dom- 
oncK,  KzNNKDT,  and  Javrs,  and  the 
administration  for  reaching  the  com- 
promise which  is  before  the  Senate  to- 
day, a  compromise  which  will  oiable  the 
Nation  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
searching  for  cures  for  cancer.  I  support 
the  compromise.  Tlie  compromise  au- 
thorizes a  new  independent  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  which  will  be  located 
within  NIH.  The  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Agency  will  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
will  report  to  President  Nixon.  This 
compromise  certainly  represents  an  im- 
portant improvement  over  the  original 
measure.  By  keeping  the  new  Conquest 
of  Camcer  Agency  within  NIH,  cancer's 
link  with  the  other  biomedical  research- 
ers will  be  continued  and  the  danger  of 
the  loss  of  association  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  largely  eliminated. 

In  summary,  defeating  cancer  or  sub- 
stantially reducing  its  incidence  is  as 
difficult  and  as  complex  an  undertaking 
as  this  Nation  has  ever  embarked.  To  be 
successful  it  will  require  talented  men 
and  women,  extraordinary  management, 
adequate  resources,  and  probably  some 
good  luck.  President  Nixon  has  pledged 
he  will  make  the  added  resources  avail- 
able as  research  unlocks  promising  leads 
necessitating  additional  sums  of  money. 


The  bill  the  Senate  will  pass  today  will 
enable  the  country  to  laimch  this  con- 
quest of  cancer  effort.  It  is  an  under- 
taking that  will  have  the  prayers  and 
support  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  personally  feel  confldoit  that  this 
accelerated  attack  will  enable  us  to  make 
great  strides  against  this  dreaded  disease 
of  mankind.  As  a  member  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  follow  and  to 
do  everything  I  can  to  make  the  ccmquest 
of  cancer  effort  successful.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  measure. 

rOBT  DXTKJCK 

I  invite  attention  to  section  407D.  on 
page  34  of  the  committee  report.  Section 
407D  reads: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part,  the  Director  shall — 

Subsection  (3)  then  reads: 

Expeditiously  utilize  existing  research  fa- 
culties and  personnel  for  accelerated  explora- 
tion of  the  opportunities  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  in  areas  of  special  promise; 

I  point  out  that  recently  we  have  gone 
out  of  the  business  of  biological  warfare 
in  this  country,  and  as  a  result  many 
talented  people  and  a  great  deal  of 
unique  facilities  are  available  which  can 
and  should  be  utilized  In  the  conquest  of 
cancer  effort. 

I  am.  of  course,  spealdng  of  Fort 
Detrlck  which  is  located  within  my  State 
of  Maryland.  Fort  Detrick  is  uniquely 
suited  for  biomedical  research  in  cancer 
and  related  areas.  It  has  $250  million 
worth  of  facilities  and  equipment  which 
are  available  now  for  use  In  the  fight 
against  cancer. 

A  number  of  our  top  medical  science 
professionals  have  indicated  the  need  for 
a  research  center  with  the  same  capabil- 
ities as  Port  Detrick.  They  have  said  that 
if  Fort  Detrick  were  not  available  for 
use  in  virus  research,  it  would  have  to 
be  built.  With  these  faculties  available. 
Mr.  President,  the  cancer  fight  can  pro- 
ceed swiftly  ahead  with  no  time  lost  for 
construction.  I  urge  that  the  Detrick 
Laboratories  be  made  part  of  the  Federal 
Government's  crusade  to  beat  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  one  ad- 
ditional point  needs  to  be  made.  Despite 
the  expanded  effort  against  cancer  en- 
visioned by  S.  1828.  I  would  hope  that 
the  countless  communities  across  the 
country  will  not  in  any  way  diminish 
their  Individual  crusades  against  cancer. 
These  individuals  and  community  ef- 
forts, which  occur  throughout  my  State 
and  the  country,  are  very  important  in 
the  overall  battle  against  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  June  30 
Frederick  Post,  describing  one  of  the 
successful  cancer  crusades  in  my  State, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wc  Want  To  Wipx  Out  Cancxk  in  Yotm 
LirrnicK 

A  successful  Cancer  Crusade  is  made  up  of 
a  whole  lot  of  dedicated  people  who  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  some  very  dear  to  their 
hearts,  are  willing  and  desirous  of  working 
In  this  campaign — the  largest  of  all  pubUc 
health  drives. 

Some  of  tbe  people  who  made  the  Frede- 


rick County  Cancer  Crusade  another  goal- 
bustlng  success  are  plctxired  on  this  page  .  .  . 
but  these  are  only  a  handful  of  the  more 
than  1,400  men,  women  and  children  who 
eaoh  did  their  part  to  help  Frederick  County 
exceed  Its  $25,000  goal  by  almost  93.000. 

This  Oancer  Crusade  Involved  all  w«lk8  of 
life — ^the  rich  and  the  poor,  students  and 
teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  buolneasmen.  re- 
tired persons  by  tbe  scores. 

Oancer  Society  President  Francis  W.  Bush 
Sr.  and  CVusade  Chairman  Sterling  E.  Bol- 
linger Jointly  t>ralfied  the  fine  team  of  1.400 
volunteers,  and  especially  tbe  divisional 
chairmen — Including  Crusade  Vice  Chairman 
Isaac  L.  Stevens. 

Tbe  ob&lrmen  Include:  Joseph  D.  Baker, 
special  gifts;  Robert  P.  Marendt  Jr.,  bualneas 
and  Industry;  Donald  C.  Unton,  clubs  and 
organizations;  Edwin  F.  Nlklrk  Jr.,  memo- 
rials; Mrs.  Dale  Garter,  city  reeldentlal; 
Claude  H.  Barrlck.  county  residential;  Mrs. 
Samuel  Thotopeon.  office  volunteers;  Mrs. 
William  Roeasler,  public  education;  Dr. 
BJame  Pea^wm.  professional  education;  Mrs. 
Nellie  S.  Simpson,  service  chairman;  and 
Oene  T.  Mills,  public  Information. 

rt  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  individ- 
uals, but  mention  is  due  the  two  largest 
divisions  In  Che  crusade — The  County  Beel- 
dentlal  Division  chalrmanned  again  by 
Claude  Barrlck  of  S.  W.  Barrlck  &  Son  Inc..  of 
Woodsboro.  and  the  City  Residential  Divi- 
sion, again  headed  by  Mrs.  Dale  (Doris)  Car- 
ter, Frederick  County  Health  Department. 
Their  lists  of  volunteers  follow: 

CTTT 

lAn.  Oarter-James  Httfrlson.  Miss  Anne 
Stone.  Mrs.  James  McSherry,  Mrs.  Alan  H. 
Hargls,  tin.  Irene  Spurrier.  Mra.  Olenn 
Waltz,  Isaac  Stevens,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Murphy. 
Murray  F.  Fox.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Gorgas.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Kester,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hobgood,  Mrs. 
Charles  Crawford,  Mrs.  Oordon  Palmer. 

Also.  Mrs.  Helen  Mills.  Mary  Jane  Cregger. 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  Unit  No.  11 
members,  Mra.  Robert  Flsber.  Mte.  Edwin 
Nlklrk,  Mrs.  T.  V.  Levlnson,  Miss  Pauline 
Sheets,  Mrs.  William  O.  Wertenbaker,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Beulah  Roop,  Mrs.  Earnest  B.  Harris,  the 
Home  League  Ladles  of  tbe  Salvation  Army. 
Miss  Denise  Porr. 

Also,  Mrs.  Harry  Main.  Mrs.  Alton  Shaff. 
Mrs.  Belle  Keyser.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Wlgglnton.  Mrs. 
Jack  L.  Roach.  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Turner,  Blrs. 
Lloyd  Stup.  Mrs.  Kea  Hersperger,  Mrs.  Mary 
Holdoraft,  Mrs.  Oeorge  Dorsey,  James  and 
Billy  Orabam.  Mrs.  Orace  Cbafln.  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  Stup,  Mrs.  John  Hanson,  Stanley  Staley, 
Mrs.  Elmer  Wachter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Price,  Mrs. 
Harold  Schaden,  Mrs.  Thomas  Blcbelberger. 

Also.  Miss  Dorothy  Keys,  Mrs.  Leonard 
Dobuckl.  Mrs.  William  J.  Mohan,  Mrs 
Charles  Rumpf,  Mrs  George  P.  Cresap,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Notally,  Mrs.  Edward  Routzahn,  Mrs. 
John  Ponton,  Mrs.  Paul  Gordon,  Mrs.  Adel 
Demlray,  Mi^.  Wilson  Stup,  Mrs.  Dare  Mor- 
ton, Mrs  Ruth  E.  Brandenburg  and  son.  Mrs. 
Owen  Mercer,  Miss  EHeanor  Brown,  Mrs. 
Robert  Stanton,  Mrs.  Alice  Davis. 

Also,  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Delauter.  Mrs.  George 
Ambush,  Mrs.  Raymond  Scott,  Mrs  William 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Oeorge  C.  Meyer,  Ronald  Sum- 
mers, Mrs.  Kenneth  Crampton,  Mrs.  William 
Barry,  Mrs.  Douglas  Whtttlngton,  Mrs.  M.  L. 
McKenna,  Mrs.  William  R.  Cole.  Mrs.  Frank 
House.  Mrs.  J  Earl  Gilbert. 

COUNTT 

Claude  Barrlck-Elmer  Hlghhouse,  Mrs. 
Leon  Howard.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Opel.  Mrs.  John 
Camochan,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Louis  Favllle,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Kefauver,  Mrs.  Albert  Main,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Herlng.  Mrs.  John  C.  Spahr.  idn.  Ellen  Ja- 
cobs. Mrs.  Austin  Cooper.  Mrs.  Carroll  Lee 
Zecker,  Mrs.  Verna  Ward.  Mrs.  Louise  E. 
Praley,  Bdrs.  C.  Ray  Oreen.  Mrs.  Clyde  V. 
(Jessie)  Knipple.  Mrs.  Dorsey  Lovell.  Mrs. 
James  Fisher,  Mrs.  Keefer  R.  Crampton,  Mrs. 
Fred  Oybus,  Mrs.  Glenn  Bumbaugh. 

Also,  Charles  C.  T.  Stull,  Mrs   Frank  Ster- 
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ling  Warner,  Bfrs.  Stafford  OrabUl,  Mrs.  MU- 
lard  Eller,  Mrs.  William  Buzzerd,  Mrs.  Paul 
Brunner,  Mrs.  Joseph  Brown.  Bfrs.  Brlnton 
E.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Frank  OladhlU,  Mrs.  Ber- 
tram Enfield,  Mrs.  Richard  Jones.  Mrs.  Karl 
S.  Manwlller,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Stanley  Y.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  John  Graham. 

Also,  Mrs.  Sterling  Bollinger.  Mrs.  Dale 
Bricson,  Mrs.  John  Moser,  Mrs.  Charles  Hoke, 
Mrs.  Harvey  Starkey,  Mrs.  Joeei*  Beeson, 
Mrs.  Claude  Barrlck,  Mrs.  George  F.  Quinn, 
Mrs.  Carl   Harbaugh,  Mrs.  John  D.  Vachon. 

During  the  crusade  year,  there  were  scores 
of  organizations  and  other  Individuals  who 
planned  and  carried  out  special  fund-raising 
projects,  or  were  cited  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  campaign. 

One  of  the  projects  which  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  drew  praise  from  county 
and  state  cancer  officials,  as  well  as  inter- 
ested citizens,  was  the  "Road  Block"  solicita- 
tion by  students  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land who  chose  to  "demonstrate"  in  the  Cru- 
sade rather  tban  on  campus. 

John  Wrlgbtson  was  chairman  of  the  proj- 
ect which  invcdved  members  of  Alpha  Gam- 
ma Rho  fraternity  and  Pi  BeU  Phi  sorority. 
Members  soliciting  for  the  crusade  at  area 
shopping  centers  included: 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho — Wrlgbtson.  Jason 
Myers.  Toomiy  Bllgeman,  Bert  Ford,  Rob 
PoweU.  Greg  Browning,  Bob  Fry,  Rick  Stuller 
and  lArry  Orossnlckle;  Beta  Phi— Irene  Zol- 
naskl.  Unda  King.  Barb  Porterfield.  Chris 
Baumaim.  Sharon  McKlm.  Patty  Grlffln. 
Holly  McCabe.  Dale  Oanley.  Julie  Johnson. 

Every  little  bit  helps — and  so  It  was  with 
projects  for  cancer  such  as  the  back-yard 
carnival  conducted  by  the  chUdren  at  the 
home  of  the  WUlard  Posts  on  Thomas  Avenue 
...  Net:  $3.60. 

Frederick  High  Students,  according  to 
Thomas  Van  Pelt,  held  a  welfare  drive  under 
Student  Council  and  the  share  for  the  Cancer 
Crusade  was  $65.  Student  Council  officers  in- 
volved were  Perri  Fellers,  president,  and 
Stephanie  Brown,  vice  president,  and  Welfare 
Committee  members  AUen  O'Hara,  Eric  Sum- 
mers and  Carol  Main. 

One  of  the  biggest  efforts  in  terms  of  people 
Involved  was  the  Rallye  Day  USA  charity 
road  rally  sponsored  by  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Mustang  Club,  with  H.  Wayne  Williams  as 
chairman.  The  April  18  event  netted  $108  for 
tbe  Cancer  Crusade. 

The  Traffic  Department  of  C  &  P  Telephone 
Company  in  Frederick  sponsored  a  cancer 
drive  In  memory  of  LeRoy  Koogle,  a  former 
plant  employee  and  cancer  victim.  The  pro- 
gram netted  $326  for  the  crusade.  Principals 
in  the  project  were  Chairman  Dorothy  De- 
Grange  and  Mrs.  Anna  Bussard  and  Mn.  Olie 
Nlklrk  who  sold  tbe  most  tlckeu.  John  Co- 
penbaver  of  Baltimore.  Bill  Fourhman  of 
Westminster  and  Pat  Murphy  of  Middletown 
received  the  gifts. 

Every  crusade  has  Its  gems,  and  this  was  no 
exception,  according  to  Mrs.  Louise  Creager. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Frederick  Cancer 
Society. 

One  of  the  projects,  Mrs.  Creager  explained, 
was  tbe  "Send  a  Mouse  to  College"  campaign 
In  which  anyone  could,  by  contributing  27 
cents,  pay  for  an  experimental  mouse  to  be 
used  In  cancer  research. 

The  mouse  "hunt"  was  conducted  in  April 
by  Hood  College  students,  with  Grace  E. 
LIppy  as  chairman.  The  project  netted  $120.23 
for  the  flght  against  cancer  through  research. 

One  of  the  envelopes  containing  27  cents 
came  from  Martha  Kazenmadel,  aU  the  way 
from  Saddle  River,  N.J.,  and  Included  the 
following  notation: 

"If  possible,  please  use  my  27  cents  to  pur- 
chase some  equipment  or  something.  Please 
do  not  buy  a  mouse  and  kill  him." 

What  goes  into  a  successful  Cancer  Cru- 
sade 7  A  lot  of  dedicated  people  and  a  lot  of 
work  .  .  .  and  a  purpose  that's  worth  work- 
ing for: 

"We  want  to  wipe  out  cancer  in  your  life- 
time." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  bill  with  a 
great  deal  of  sincerity.  Like  most  Amer- 
icans, we  have  all  felt  the  scourge  of 
cancer  in  our  families.  We  all  know  the 
toll  it  takes  in  the  lives  of  Americans  and 
what  it  costs  in  human  terms,  human 
terms  so  deep  and  personal  that  we  do 
not  even  like  to  consider  what  cancer 
means  in  the  economy  of  America. 

Few  of  us  realized,  until  a  very  short 
time  ago.  for  example,  how  cancer  at- 
tacks our  children  or,  for  that  matter, 
how  impartial  It  is  to  the  ages  of  the 
victims  it  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  revert  to  the  sub- 
ject raised  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  the 
question  of  facilities  now  available  which 
can  be  of  some  help  to  children  who  are 
threatened  by  cancer  today,  and  to  older 
Americans  who  are  threatened  by  can- 
cer today — to  whom  time  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  pro- 
grams which  are  ultimately  going  to  be 
of  help  to  the  whole  of  the  American 
psople,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  to 
talk  about  programs  which  can  be  put 
into  effect  today,  where  progress  can  be 
made  today,  and  not  just  a  question  of 
the  long-range  prospect  of  help,  or  a 
blueprint  being  needed  which  will  be  ef- 
fective for  all  Americans  who  will  be 
bom  after  the  year  2000. 

What  is  important  to  American  lives  in 
danger  from  cancer  today  is  some  help 
today. 

What  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  suggested,  and  what  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  now,  is  that  we  have 
facilities  in  being,  bought  and  paid  for — 
insofar  as  anything  that  the  Government 
has  can  be  said  to  be  bought  and  paid 
for — which  have  cost  the  American  pub- 
lic about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dcdlars, 
for  studying  the  effects  of  the  various 
strains  of  the  vims  of  cancer  on  himian 
beings.  That  is  the  point  at  which  we 
begin  to  find  the  causes  of  cancer  and, 
thereafter,  the  cure  for  cancer. 

We  have  a  team  of  people  trained  to 
operate  this  system,  as  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  has  pointed  out.  They 
are  all  waiting  and  ready  to  go  to  work. 
This  is  the  team  at  Fort  Detrick,  trained 
in  biological  warfare  but  immediately 
adaptable  to  the  peaceful  cause  of  find- 
ing the  cure  for  cancer. 

If  we  can  utilize  the  facilities  at  Fort 
Detrick.  we  wiU  accelerate  the  impact  of 
this  legislation  immediately,  because  a 
telephone  call  today  can  put  Port  Detrick 
to  work  for  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  would  be  no  delay  at  all  in  utUlzlng 
this  unique  facility.  It  would  not  only 
save  time  but  it  would  also  save  money, 
because  If  we  do  not  use  Fort  Detrick,  the 
expert  judgment  in  this  coimtry  is  that 
we  will  have  to  go  out  and  duplicate  the 
facilities  which  already  exist  there. 


Thus,  in  terms  of  time  and  money,  the 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  get  the  overwhelming  sunsort 
of  the  Senate,  can  be  served  by  immedi- 
ate utilization  of  Fort  Detrick.  whose  ex- 
perts are  objective,  have  no  partisan  ax 
to  grind,  and  are  interested  in  nothing 
but  performing  their  JoJas  efficiently. 

Fort  Detrick  Is  a  magnificently  spe- 
cialized laboratory  which  could  be 
rapidly  transformed  into  a  bastion  in 
the  fii^t  against  cancer.  So  states  Dr. 
James  F.  Holland,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, and  a  number  of  other  scientific 
experts  In  this  field  who  have  testified 
that  the  Port  Detrick  facility  is  avail- 
able and  ready  to  go  to  work  at  once. 

One  of  the  problems  is,  I  fear,  that  the 
case  of  Fort  Detrick  is  being  considered 
as  Just  another  base  closing,  just  an- 
other situation  where  a  community 
which  has  benefited  by  the  proximity  of 
a  large  military  installation  regrets  its 
closing.  Well,  of  course,  those  elements 
do  exist,  biit  the  fact  is  that  this  is  not 
just  a  base-closing  question  but  one  of  a 
pledge  made  to  the  American  people  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
pledge  which  can  be  redeemed  more 
quickly,  more  economically,  more  effi- 
ciently, and,  I  think,  more  successfully, 
by  utilizing  the  facilities  at  Fort 
Detrick. 

Therefore.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  by  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  junior  Sesiator  from  Maryland 
in  urging  passage  of  the  bill  and  the 
utillzaticHi  of  Fort  Detrick  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  two  disitnguished  Senators 
from  Maryland  for  their  support  of  this 
bill.  I  know  how  important  the  facilities 
at  Fort  Detrick  could  be  in  finding  an- 
swers to  the  various  kinds  of  cancer.  I 
note  that  the  biU  gives  the  Director  of 
the  Cancer  Conquest  Agency  specific  au- 
thority to  acquire  any  facilities  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  cancer  pro- 
gram. Presumably,  to  make  use  of  Fort 
Detrick,  this  would  only  involve  a  trans- 
fer from  DOD  to  HEW. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  VermoDt  (Mr.  Prouty). 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkvkkson)  .  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sp<8isor  of  S.  1828,  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Act,  I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

While  not  the  major  cause  of  death  in 
our  Nation,  cancer  is  the  disease  most 
dreaded  by  Americans.  Of  the  200  million 
Americans  alive  today,  50  million  will 
develop  cancer  at  present  rates  of  inci- 
dence and  some  34  million  will  die  of 
this  painful  disease.  Cancer  must  be 
conquered  and  we  as  a  Nation  must  com- 
mit oursdves  to  this  conquest.  The  meas- 
ure before  us  embodies  this  commitment 
as  expressed  by  President  Nixon  and  a 
blpcutisan  array  of  sponsors  and  cospon- 
sors  of  the  two  bills  which  resulted  In  the 
CMnpromiae  in  the  amended  version  of 
S.  1828  now  before  us. 
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As  a  monber  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, I  would  like  to  share  briefly 
with  Senators  the  problems  that  devel- 
oped In  seeking  a  means  to  achieve  a 
shared  goal. 

There  were  clear,  well-intentioned  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  whether  our  ex- 
panded efforts  against  cancer  should  be 
conducted  by  an  agency  independent  of 
the  present  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  within  the  NIH  framework.  After 
much  thought  I  became  convinced  that 
rnftintj».intng  the  integrity  of  biomedical 
research  was  essential  to  achieve  our  goal 
because  the  problem  of  cancer  straddles 
almost  all  the  life  sciences  any  one,  or 
all.  of  which  may  contribute  to  the  final 
conquest  of  cancer. 

The  bill  before  us  reflects  a  compro- 
mise between  those  who  deeply  felt  that 
a  separate  agency  was  needed  in  our 
flght  against  cancer  and  those  of  us 
who  believed  that  the  battle  must  be 
waged  in  the  closest  harmony  with  the 
NIH  troops  already  on  line. 

I  commend  all  who  endeavored  so  long 
and  hard  to  achieve  this  compromise. 
It  is  indeed  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  as  set  up  in  this 
measure  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency, 
independent  but  within  NIH,  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  carrying  out  our  firm  com- 
mitment to  apply  whatever  resources  are 
necessary  to  conquer  cancer  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 
I*t  Some  Senators  may  express  concern 

that  the  role  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  it  pertains 
to  the  new  Agency  should  have  been 
more  clearly  defined  in  this  bill.  Perhaps 
this  is  so,  but  with  Dr.  Robert  Marston 
as  Director  of  the  Natiomd  Institutes  of 
Health  I  have  no  doubt  the  activities 
of  NIH  and  the  Agency  will  be  carefully 
coordinated  and  that  there  will  be  no 
let  up  in  the  research  momentiui  he 
has  so  expertly  developed  in  his  3  years 
as  Director  of  NIH. 

To  a  large  extent  the  success  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency,  or  any 
agency  for  that  matter,  depends  on  the 
quality  of  its  leadership.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  been  made  ex- 
cellent by  great  directors  like  Dr.  Mars- 
ton  and  I  am  confident  that  with  his  deep 
commitment  to  conquer  cancer  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  appoint  a  Director  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  who  will  fol- 
low in  this  tradition  of  excellence  and  in 
the  closest  cooperation  with  Dr.  Marston. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  as  re- 
ported is  essential  to  reach  a  goal  every- 
one seeks  and  hopes  is  reachable,  the 
conquest  of  cancer.  I  urge  Senators  to 
enthusiastically  support  S.  1828. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  we 
have  now  outlined  the  matter  In  detail. 
I  do  not  have  any  additional  requests  for 
time.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has.  Apparently  he 
does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  an  extremely  interesting  article 


entitled  "Cancer  Virus  Isolation  in  Hu- 
man Is  Reported,"  written  by  Victor 
Cohn,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

CKttcwM.  Virus  Isolation  in  Human 

Is  RSFOBTED 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  flrst  Isolation  ot  a  buman  cancer 
virus — an  elusive  goal  of  science  for  more 
than  half  a  century — was  claimed  by  a  Texas 
me<llcal  team  yesterday. 

Two  Houston  scientists  said  they  extracted 
the  virus  from  the  cells  of  a  5-year-old  boy 
who  died  of  BurUtt's  lymphoma,  a  lymph 
gland  oancer. 

The  pair — ^Dre.  Elizabeth  Priori  and  Leon 
Dmochowskl  of  the  University  of  Texas'  noted 
MM.  Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute 
— then  succeeded  In  growing  the  virus  In 
human  lymph  cells  In  the  laboratory. 

If  confirmed,  their  achievement  could  open 
the  way  to  learning  not  only  the  way  many 
cancers  are  caused,  but  possibly  how  to  pre- 
vent them,  maybe  by  vaccination. 

There  Is  already  widespread  excitement 
over  the  reported  discovery  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  In  Bethesda.  under  whose 
contract  the  work  was  done. 

The  findings  still  must  be  checked  by  many 
scientists.  It  may  take  long  study  before 
anyone  can  positively  say  that  the  particles 
they  are  growing  are  human  cancer  viruses. 

There  Is  also  a  prior  claimant  for  "first" 
Isolation  of  a  human  cancer  agent — the  Iso- 
lation of  another  type  of  virus  linked  with 
another  variety  of  Burkltt's  lymphoma  by 
Drs.  Bdlchael  Epstein  and  T.  M.  Barr  In  Brit- 
ain In  the  mld-1960's. 

Their  "EB"  (for  Epsteln-Barr)  virus  Is  still 
called  only  a  "cancer-associated,  herpes- 
type  virus"  (because  It  resembles  the  viruses 
of  herpes  diseases).  It  has  been  Implicated 
In  other  diseases  too,  and  Its  true  role  Is  still 
unclear. 

The  Houston  claim  comes  from  a  team  led 
by  a  well-established  authority,  the  61-year- 
old.  Polish-born  Dmochowskl.  head  of  virol- 
ogy at  M.  D.  Anderson.  He  believes  he  has 
strong  evidence  that  "Indeed  a  human  virus 
has  successfully  been  obtained  for  the  first 
time." 

His  sphere-shaped  virus  is  a  so-called  C- 
type,  the  same  type  that  Is  the  proven  cause 
of  cancer  in  rats,  mice,  cats,  dogs,  monkeys 
and  other  mammals. 

"If  this  finding  Is  true."  said  Dr.  John  B. 
Moloney  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
"this  is  a  huge  step  forward.  Here  Is  some- 
thing we  have  been  looking  for  tor  a  long 
time." 

It  could  prove  the  most  Important  discov- 
ery BO  far  in  the  institute's  $40-milllon-a- 
year  "special  cancer  virus  program."  This  ef- 
fort mainly  financed  the  Texas  work  and 
many  other  recent  advances,  as  part  of  an 
intense  search  for  cancer  viruses  and  a  can- 
cer cure. 

An  animal  cancer— chicken  leukosis  or 
leukemia — was  first  shown  to  be  caused  by  a 
virus  in  1908.  But  It  has  been  only  In  the  last 
few  decades  ihat  evidence  has  begun  to  ac- 
cumulate that  human  cancer  too  may  be 
associated  with  viruses. 

The  Texas  evidence  comes  In  a  year  In 
which,  flrst.  scientists  reported  still  another 
type  of  cancer  virus  (B-type)  In  high  num- 
bier  in  the  milk  of  women  having  a  strong 
family  incidence  of  breast  cancer. 

Next,  in  late  June,  doctors  discovered  an 
apparent  epidemic  of  Hodgkins  disease — an- 
other kind  of  lymphoma — in  12  members  or 
close  contacts  of  the  1954  graduating  class 
of  an  Albany,  N.Y.,  high  school.  This  raised 
the  possibility  that  Hodgkins  disease  is  In- 
fectloiu  and  caused  by  a  virus — or  maybe 
caused  by  a  virus  triggered  by  some  common 
factor  in  this  group's  environment. 


In  all.  Dr.  Frank  Rauscber  of  the  cancer 
institute  noted  recently,  "the  era  of  the 
'708  is  the  era  of  confrontation  with  the  can- 
cer mystery  and  will  reveal  more  about  the 
mechanism  of  cancer  than  any  time  since 
the  Inception  of  research." 

Houston's  Dmochowskl  (with  C.  E.  Grey) 
first  Identified  what  be  believed  to  be  C-type 
viruses  in  the  lymph  nodes  of  a  Hudson 
patient  In  1957. 

But  Identifying  a  virus — In  electron  micro- 
scope photos  magnified  perhaps  90,000 
times — and  snagging  It  are  two  different 
things.  The  latter  was  finally  accomplished 
by  Drs.  Priori  and  Dmochowskl  and  col- 
leagues with  the  virus  from  the  boy  with 
Burkltt's  lymphoma,  a  cancer  that  particu- 
larly affects  the  face  and  knee  bones. 

To  "isolate"  a  virus  a  scientist  must  not 
only  grow  it  in  a  lab  dish  full  of  cells.  He 
must  "ben  show  that  he  can  Infect  other 
such  cultures  with  an  extract,  then  do  so 
In  culture  after  culture  In  what  virologists 
call  "serial  passage."  The  Houston  group  has 
made  40  such  passages. 

They  have  sent  cultures  to  others,  and 
workers  at  both  the  cancer  institute  and 
New  York's  MemoriaI-Sloan-B.etterlng  Can- 
cer Center  have  determined  that  the  par- 
ticles are  not  contaminants,  or  animal  can- 
cer viruses  that  somewhat  migrated  into  the 
laboratory. 

What  are  the  next  steps  In  proving  that 
"ESP-1" — the  name  of  the  new  virus,  for 
Elizabeth  S.  Priori — Is  really  a  buman  cancer 
virus? 

If  the  victims  were  animals,  scientists 
would  try  to  Infect  other  animals.  In  humans 
they  must  be  more  indirect:  showing  that 
the  virus  harms  cells  In  the  laboratory,  for 
example;  looking  at  other  patients  for  the 
virus;  looking  at  the  general  population  to 
learn  the  virus  distribution. 

Evidence  already  Indicates  that  the  virus 
Infects  human  embryo  cells  grown  In  the  lab, 
said  Dmochowskl. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
said  is  before  us  today,  is  the  result  of 
deep  ccmcem  and  a  firm  commitment  by 
Americans  to  expedite  the  discovery  of  a 
cure  for  cancer.  The  consensus  of  all 
that  the  conquest  of  cancer  is  a  top  pri- 
ority must  be  matched  by  the  financial 
resources,  human  knowledge,  and  the 
administrative  framework  necessary  to 
make  this  goal  a  reality. 

I  beUeve  that  this  bill  will  provide  that 
framework.  The  study  and  discussion  of 
how  we  might  be  most  successful  in 
achieving  the  conquest  of  cancer  has 
been  consistently  characterized  by  ded- 
ication, reason,  and  compromise.  Recent 
advances  in  cancer  research  prompted 
the  passage  of  S.  376  in  March  of  1970, 
which  authorized  an  in-depth  study  of 
cancer  research  including  recommenda- 
tions to  facihtate  its  conquest.  In  June 
of  1970,  the  eminent  panel  of  consult- 
ants on  the  conquest  of  cancer  began  this 
study.  With  singleness  of  purpose,  these 
thoughtful  men  and  women  reported 
their  findings  and  recommendations. 
They  told  us  that  a  national  program  for 
the  conquest  of  cancer  would  be  essen- 
tial to  build  upon  recent  advances  in  this 
field  of  research.  They  recommended 
that  the  program  must  be  administered 
with  clearly  defined  responsibility  and 
adequate  financial  resources. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  made  the  discovery  of  a  cure 
for  cancer  one  of  his  six  great  goals  for 
this  Nation.  He  requested  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $100  million  to  begin 
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this  campaign  against  cancer.  Based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  panel  of 
consultants,  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  introduced  S.  34,  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act.  After  the  exchange 
of  ideas  in  hearings  and  numerous  dis- 
cussions, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  introduced  S.  1828,  an  act  to 
conquer  cancer,  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration. Further  exchanges  of  ideas 
concerning  the  best  method  of  achieving 
our  common  goal — the  conquest  of  can- 
cer— brought  forth  the  compromise  bill 
which  we  are  now  considering.  I  congrat- 
ulate aU  who  have  joined  in  this  effort. 
S.  1828,  in  its  present  form,  would  es- 
tablish a  Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  as 
an  independent  agency  within  NIH. 
While  the  new  agency  would  be  adminis- 
tratively independent,  the  continued  co- 
ordination of  cancer  research  with  other 
biomedical  research  is  insured  in  this  bill. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  threads  of  dedi- 
cation and  reason  which  have  run 
through  each  stage  of  this  legislation  will 
culminate  today  in  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
offer  strong  support  for  S.  1828.  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act. 

Cancer  strikes  young  and  old,  strong 
and  weak,  and  black  and  white  indis- 
criminately. In  our  lifetime,  cancer  will 
attack  one  in  every  four  Americans.  In 
the  1970's  alone,  6.5  million  Americans 
will  develop  cancer,  10  million  will  un- 
dergo medical  treatment  for  cancer,  and 
3.5  million  will  die  from  cancer  unless 
better  methods  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment are  discovered. 

This  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  is  timely. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  research  suc- 
cesses in  the  past  10  years  are  raising 
hopes,  when  cancer  research  is  in  the 
best  position  to  benefit  from  an  infusion 
of  resources.  The  cure  rate  is  gradually 
improving,  up  from  20  percent  in  1930 
to  33  percent  today,  and  headed  for  a  po- 
l  ntial  50  percent  in  the  near  future. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  34  as  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1828. 
However,  I  hope  this  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Act  signals  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  find  relief,  not 
only  for  cancer,  but  for  all  dread  dis- 
eases. On  August  3,  1970.  I  caUed  for  a 
crash  program  for  the  cure  of  dread  dis- 
eases: cancer,  heart  smd  stroke.  Today, 
I  pledge  again  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  help  eliminate  those  diseases 
by  1976  or  earlier.  v^ 

I  would  like  to  commeHB  the  admin- 
istration, Senator  Kennedy,  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  the  subcommittee  for  a  Job 
well  done  in  bringing  forth  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
surely  hasten  the  day  when  we  will  find 
a  cure  for  cancer.  I  would  be  remiss  also 
if  I  did  not  mention  the  important  role 
played  by  an  outstanding  nationally  syn- 
dicated newspaper  columnist,  Ann  Lan- 
ders, who  urged  her  readers  to  support 
S.  34  and  help  wage  war  on  cancer.  I 
alone  in  just  one  Senate  office  received 
a  total  of  28,250  telegrams  and  letters 
attributable  directly  to  this  one  column. 
CXVII 1497— Part  18 


As  has  been  aptly  said  before,  "never 
underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
give  my  strong  support  to  S.  1828,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1828,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  reported 
this  bUl  unanimously  to  the  full  Senate. 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  oill  as  reported 
differs  to  an  extent  from  the  bill  Senator 
DoMiNicK  introduced  on  behalf  of  the 
President  on  May  1 1 . 

However,  the  measure  we  now  consider 
represents  the  bipartisan  commitment 
which  is  needed  if  we  are  to  make  the 
progress  in  the  field  of  cancer  research 
demanded  by  the  American  people.  The 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee should  be  commended  for  strik- 
ing a  compromise  between  the  President's 
objectives  as  outlined  in  his  special  mes- 
sage of  May  11  and  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  S.  34  introduced  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Javits  on  January  26,  1971. 

The  pending  bill  will  establish  a  con- 
quest of  cancer  agency  with  independent 
budgetary  authority.  The  Director  of  the 
agency  will  be  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  autonomous  nature  of  this 
agency  is  necessary  to  insure  the  nation- 
al commitment  to  eradicate  cancer  that 
has  now  been  endorsed  by  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  a  national 
cancer  commitment  is  in  order,  I  also  feel 
that  such  action  should  not  be  imder- 
taken  in  an  isolated  manner.  The  United 
States  is  the  recognized  world  leader  in 
the  field  of  biomedical  research.  Our  ef- 
fort in  this  field  has  been  coordinated 
and  directed  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  scientific  intricacies  in- 
volved in  cancer  research  necessitate  the 
implementation  of  a  program  that  will 
allow  a  free  flow  of  ideas  between  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Cancer  Conquest  Agency. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will  al- 
low for  such  a  continuum  which  will  pro- 
mote an  overall  attack  upon  this  dreaded 
disease.  By  making  the  Conquest  of  Can- 
cer Agency  an  independent  agency  with- 
in the  frame  work  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  we  will  insure  the  ex- 
istence of  a  mechanism  to  explore,  in 
much  greater  depth,  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  many  types  of  cancer.  With 
this  legislation,  we  will  embark  upon  a 
national  crusade  directed  by  a  dedicated 
nucleus  of  scientists  and  physicians. 

Americans  should  be  heartened  by  the 
action  we  take  today.  Yet,  it  would  be  a 
disservice  to  Americans  directly  con- 
cerned with  this  disease  to  categorically 
state  that  an  end  to  their  hardship  is  in 
sight.  President  Nixon  warned  against 
such  misguided  optimism  in  his  special 
message  of  May  11: 

I  would  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
cancer  research,  however,  without  offering  a 
word  of  caution.  Many  of  the  experts  that  we 
cons\ilted  with  told  us  that  biomedical  re- 
search Is  a  notoriously  unpredictable  enter- 
prise. Instant  breakthroughs  are  few  and  the 
path  of  progress  is  strewn  with  unexpected 
obstacles.  As  we  undertake  this  crusade,  we 
must  put  on  the  armor  of  patience,  ready  to 
persist  In  our  efforts  through  a  waiting  period 


of  unknown  and  possibly  anguishing  dura- 
tion. 

It  must  be  made  fully  clear  that  this 
legislation  r^resents  only  a  commitment 
to  achieve  a  long  sought  scientific  objec- 
tive. Legislation  alone  caruiot  cure  any- 
thing. The  Congress  can  only  stimulate 
activity  toward  such  an  end.  Yet,  we  are 
today  making  such  a  commitment,  and 
my  imdying  faith  in  the  intelligence  and 
creativity  of  the  American  people  leads 
me  to  believe  that  we  eventually  shall  see 
success  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

I  gave  my  full  support  to  President 
Nixon's  special  request  for  an  additional 
$100  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  fimds 
for  cancer  research.  I  intend  to  give  my 
full  support  to  future  appropriations  in- 
creasing this  Nation's  commitment  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port S.  1828  as  the  prwer  vehicle  to  en- 
courage scientific  breakthrough  in  our 
efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  1937  and  the  excellent  work 
it  has  imdertaken  over  the  past  34  years, 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  fight  this  dread  dis- 
ease. 

Much  has  been  accomplished,  yet  much 
more  remains  to  be  done. 

As  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned there  is  no  question  that  cancer, 
like  polio  and  cholera  and  smallpox  be- 
fore it,  must  be  eradicated.  The  Ameri- 
can people  feel  about  cancer  the  way  they 
felt  about  splitting  the  atom  and  the  way 
they  felt  about  the  moonshot — that  these 
are  truly  exceptional  and  imusual  cir- 
cumstances; that  there  is  no  reason  why 
people  must  suffer  with  this  disease;  and 
that  cancer  can  be  conquered. 

By  a  wide  margin.  meml)ers  of  the 
American  public  fear  csmcer  more  than 
any  other  disease.  And  with  good  reason. 
Of  the  200  million  Americans  alive  to- 
day. 50  million  will  develop  cancer  and 
34  million  will  die  of  cancer  if  we  do  not 
find  better  means  of  prevention  and 
treatment. 

Cancer  not  only  represents  financial 
catastrophe  for  the  family  which  it 
strikes  but  the  greater  tragedy  is  the 
eroding  effect  it  has  upon  human  dig- 
nity. 

On  March  25,  1970,  Senate  Resolution 
370  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ralph 
Yarborough,  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Under  its  au- 
thority a  special  panel  of  consultants  to 
the  committee  was  created.  That  distin- 
guished panel  consisted  of  26  persons — 13 
eminent  scientists  and  13  eminent  lay- 
men. On  November  25.  1970,  the  panel 
presented  its  report  to  the  cwnmittee.  Its 
conclusions  were  unanimous : 

A  national  program  for  the  conquest  of 
cancer  Is  now  essential  if  we  are  to  exploit  ef- 
fectively the  great  opportunities  which  are 
presented  as  a  result  of  recent  advances  in 
our  knowledge.  However,  such  a  program  will 
require  three  major  ingredients  that  are  not 
present  today: 

First,  effective  administration  with  clearly 
defined  authority  and  reeponsibUlty; 

Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
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lems  of  cancer.  Such  a  plan  would  Include  not 
only  programmatic  reaearcb  where  that  Is 
appropriate,  but  also  major  segmenta  ot 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  reaearch 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitively  laid  out 
nor  long-range  objectives  clearly  qteclfled; 
and 

Third,  the  necessary  financial  resources. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  no  coordi- 
nated national  program  or  program  plan. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  Itself  and  bas  supported  grants 
and  contracts  In  the  scientific  community 
which  have  resulted  In  much  outstanding 
work,  but  the  overall  research  effort  U  frag- 
mented and,  for  the  most  part,  uncoordi- 
nated. The  effort  In  cancer  should  now  be  ex- 
panded and  intensified  under  an  effective  ad- 
ministration charged  with  developing  and 
executing  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

In  response  to  the  recommendations 
ot  the  panel  Senator  Yarborough  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  I>ecember  4  of  last  year. 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  Although  no 
action  could  be  taken  on  this  measure 
in  the  few  remaining  days  of  the  last 
Congress  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Senators  Kennedy  and  JAvrrs,  intro- 
duced similar  legislation — S.  34 — on 
January  25,  1971. 1  was  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  bill,  S.  34  proposed: 

First,  that  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  cure  of  cancer  be  declared  of  the 
highest  national  priority; 

Second,  that  an  independent  Cancer 
Authority  be  established  to  conduct  and 
support  research  on  cancer,  and  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  information  on  can- 
cer to  the  public  and  scientific  commu- 
nity; 

Third,  that  a  national  plan  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  through  the  Pres- 
ident, for  the  conquest  of  cancer  which 
would  include  measures  to  be  taken  In 
combating  cancer;  a  timetable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  measure ;  and  cost 
estimates  for  major  portions  of  the  plan. 

Fourth,  that  an  18  member  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  be  approved  by 
the  President  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  assist  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Cancer  Authority. 

On  the  same  day  that  S.  34  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  the  President  made 
clear  his  view  of  the  timeliness  and  ur- 
gency of  a  major  effort  to  conquer  can- 
cer as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  Nation,  the 
President  called  for  a  "total  national 
commitment"  to  an  intensive  campaign 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

After  2  days  of  hearings  in  early 
March,  some  controversy  had  arisen  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  creating  an  inde- 
pendent cancer  agency.  Indeed,  I  found 
it  remarkable  that  the  reasoning  and 
thoughtful  opinion  of  so  many  men 
showed  such  great  merit  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue. 

Everyone  agreed  that  cancer  is  a  major 
killer  and  a  painful,  horrifying  disease. 
E^'eryone  agreed  that  the  past  10  years 
have  seen  significant  breakthroughs  in 
our  efforts  to  treat  cancer.  And  everyone 
agreed  that  the  moment  is  ripe  for  a 
special  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  a  massive  In- 
fusion of  money  which  might  assure  that 
the  conquest  of  cancer  can  become  a  real- 
ity in  our  lifetime. 


The  crux  of  the  disagreement  centered 
upon  the  question  of  how  best  to  fashion 
the  mechanism  to  reach  our  common 
objective. 

The  panel  and  many  other  eminent 
scientists,  doctors,  lay  professionals,  and 
legislators  saw  the  best  approach  as  the 
creation  of  an  independent  National 
Cancer  Authority. 

The  administration,  and  many  emi- 
nent scientists,  doctors,  lay  professionals, 
and  legislators  urged  that  the  effort  re- 
main within  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute of  Health. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
when  so  many  of  the  experts  find  them- 
selves in  such  sharp  disagreement  on 
how  best  to  implement  a  new  and  major 
Federal  Initiative,  there  must  be  clarifi- 
cations made  in  legislative  proposals  to 
accommodate  specific  needs  and  to  over- 
come justifiable  concerns.  Thus,  subse- 
quent to  the  March  hearings  on  the 
cancer  bill  I  introduced  amendments  de- 
signed to  accomplish  a  great  many  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  important.  In  my  judgment,  to  in- 
sure the  present  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  cross-fertilization  of  scientific 
knowledge  existing  among  and  between 
the  various  Institutes  of  Health  be  main- 
tained. I  fully  agree  with  those  who  urge 
that  cancer  research  and  other  biomedi- 
cal sciences  must  not  and  cannot  be  frag- 
mented or  isolated.  And  so  I  introduced 
an  amendment  to  assure  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  cancer  agency  must  be  held 
accountable  for  continuing  the  free  and 
open  exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 

To  make  certain  that  the  work  of  the 
cancer  agency  and  the  whole  of  NTH  are 
coordinated  at  the  highest  administra- 
tive and  working  levels  I  proposed  to  put 
the  Director  of  NIH  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  national  cancer  swlvtsory 
board.  That  board  has  been  designed  to 
have  overall  control  of  the  direction  and 
policy  of  the  cancer  agency. 

Another  concern  then  expressed  re- 
lated to  the  question  whether  the  cancer 
agency  would  be  empowered  to  lend  fi- 
nancial support  to  research  underway 
in  the  remaining  institutes  of  health — 
research  which  demonstrated  great 
promise  in  unlocking  many  of  the  re- 
maining mysteries  about  cancer.  TTiere 
is  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  that 
large  segments  of  basic  biomedical  re- 
search are  relevant  to  cancer.  Thus  I  felt 
it  important  to  remove  any  doubt  that 
funds  may  be  transferred  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  cancer  agency  to  other 
NTH  programs  for  the  added  support  of 
promising  cancer-related  activities. 

The  concerns  within  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  peer  review  procedures  must 
be  clarified  were  accommodated  in  an- 
other of  my  amendments.  The  panel  ex- 
pressed its  view  that  a  national  cancer 
program  should  include  the  volimtary, 
productive  Interaction  and  joint  plan- 
ning of  the  scientists  responsible  for  the 
research  projects.  I  feel  that  this  is  an 
important  aspect  of  any  professional  en- 
deavor since  one's  peers  so  often  provide 
insights  which  too  frequently  escape  the 
researcher  in  his  zeal  to  pursue  a  novel 
theory.  Thus,  I  propose  an  amendment 
directing  that  regulations  be  established 
governing  appropriate  peer  review  pro- 


cedures for  research  grtuits  and  other 
programs  of  the  cancer  agency. 

On  May  11,  1971,  Senators  Dominick 
and  QtuwTjx  introduced  S.  1828  on  be- 
half of  the  administration.  This  bill  in 
large  part  represented  the  view  that  the 
cancer  agency  cannot  be  made  independ- 
dent  of  the  NIH.  Among  Its  key  features: 

First.  The  bill  would  establish  a  can- 
cer cure  program  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  which  shall  have  as 
its  objective  the  conquest  of  cancer  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Second.  The  program  would  be  admin- 
istered by  a  Director  who  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  will  serve  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President. 

Third.  The  Director  would  serve  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  HEW, 
with  respect  to  such  functions  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

Fourth.  The  program  would  act  in  co- 
ordination with  the  other  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Nationsd  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Fifth.  A  Cancer  Cure  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  be  established,  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Coimcil,  and  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology — aU  of 
the  preceding  as  ex  officio  members,  and 
not  to  exceed  10  additional  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President. 

After  another  day  of  hearings  to  con- 
sider this  new  proposal  it  became  clear 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  resources 
along  with  increased  organizational  ef- 
ficiency will  shorten  the  time  necessary 
to  bring  a  full  understanding  of  cancer. 
To  do  this,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  that  the  legislation  must  as- 
sure that  the  cancer  agency  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  fiexibility  and  inde- 
pendence. At  the  same  time  we  thought 
it  vital  to  preserve  the  traditional  whole 
of  biomedical  research  by  keeping  the 
cancer  effort  within  the  framework  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

In  sum  and  substance  this  is  what  S 
1828  seeks  to  «w;complish.  With  its  en- 
actment we  will  witness  a  great  national 
plan  for  a  coherent  and  systematic  at- 
tack on  this  dread  disease.  We  will  see 
independence  in  management,  planning, 
budget  presentation,  and  assessment  of 
progress  along  with  the  commitment  of 
national  purpose  which  can  only  come 
directly  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  will,  at  the  same 
time,  assure  that  no  violence  is 
done  to  the  relationship  between 
cancer  and  other  scientific  efforts 
which  might  ultimately  lead  to  frag- 
mentation of  the  overall  biomedical  re- 
search effort. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  legis- 
lation has  preserved  the  sense  of  the 
amendments  which  I  proposed  several 
months  ago.  We  have,  in  the  legisla- 
tion, clear  assurances  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion t>etween  the  agency  and  the  other 
Institutes.  The  Director  of  NIH  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  cancer  effort 
and  his  presence  on  the  Board  assures 
the  greatest  of  cooperation  among  the 
various  health  research  efforts.  We  have 
clarified  the  questicQ  of  peer  review 
with  the  assurance  that  the  already  ex- 
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cellent  NIH  system  will  be  utilized  but 
with  the  option  for  new  procedures 
should  the  cancer  effort  so  require.  And 
the  overall  concept  behind  the  legisla- 
tion— independence,  fiexibility,  adequate 
funds,  comprehensiveness,  and  coordina- 
tion— should  give  us  the  boost  necessary 
to  achieve  the  success  we  all  so  fervently 
seek. 

Mr.  President,  as  everyone  in  this 
chamber  knows  it  has  taken  enormous 
energy  and  creativity  to  arrive  at  the 
legislative  proposal  before  us  today. 
There  have  been  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  played  vital  roles  in 
helping  the  committee  fashion  a  wise 
and  workable  program.  Mr.  Benno 
Schmidt,  as  Chairman  of  the  Panel  of 
Consultants,  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  his  utmost  devotion  to  the  task  he 
set  out  to  accomplish.  And,  of  course,  we 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  for  their 
work.  All  of  these  men  and  women  have 
had  a  historic  impact  for  having  helped 
us  to  realize  that  we  can  break  through 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Of  equal  importance.  Mr.  President. 
has  been  the  great  dedication  of  Senator 
Kennedy — chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee— of  Senator  Javits — ranking 
minority  of  the  full  Labor  Committee  and 
of  Senator  Dominick — ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  their  singleness  of 
purpose  and  their  conviction,  that,  re- 
gardless of  any  political  consideration, 
this  is  something  which  must  be  done,  It 
might  not  have  been  done  and  before  us 
today.  I  am  truly  proud  to  serve  with 
them  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  to  this  legis- 
lation as  a  project  which  wiU  demon- 
strate to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that 
biomedical  research  can  excel  when  it  is 
reasonably  free  of  bureaucratic  and  gov- 
ernmental restraint.  Let  it  demonstrate 
that  when  this  Nation  sees  particular 
suffering  we  can  and  we  wUl  establish 
a  priority  and  reach  the  objective. 

We  in  the  Senate  today  have  an  op- 
portunity seldom  given  in  the  lives  of 
men — to  turn  on  the  power  that  will 
eventually  save  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thoussmds  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  And  we  can 
pass  on  that  knowledge  all  over  the 
world  and  the  name  of  America  will  be 
blessed. 

Let  the  answers  which  are  now  within 
our  reach  soon  be  within  our  grasp. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1828.  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  cancer  cure  pro- 
gram, I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  measure  and  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  on  It  without  delay. 

I  am  pleased  that  committee  action  on 
this  legislation  has  been  completed 
quickly  and  that  a  compromise  was 
reached  on  alternative  proposals.  I  be- 
lieve this  speedy  action  and  the  spirit  of 
compromise  have  been  prompted  by  the 
universal  recognition  that  we  must  give 
new  emphasis  and  financial  support  to 
efforts  at  conquering  this  disease  In  its 
many  forms. 

By  creating  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  new  cancer  cure  pro- 


gram whose  Administrator  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President,  we  inside  that 
new  research  will  be  built  on  previous 
efforts,  but  that  it  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
vast  HEW  complex. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  give  new  Impetus  to 
our  efforts  to  find  a  cancer  cure  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  S.  1828,  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  would  urge  my 
coUeagties  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act  will  represent  a  step  forward 
in  the  readjustment  of  our  national 
priorities. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  at  this 
point  the  low  priority  that  cancer  re- 
search has  had  in  the  past  years  in  the 
Federal  budget.  For  example.  In  1971, 
while  the  Federal  Government  spent  $438 
per  capita  for  national  defense  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  it  spent  only  $1.01  per 
capita  for  cancer  research. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  our 
concern  for  the  well-being  and  security  of 
our  people  would  be  better  served  if  the 
ratio  between  spending  for  national  secu- 
rity objectives  and  domestic  health  secu- 
rity objectives  was  something  less  than 
438  to  1.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act  will  result  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  that  spending  ratio. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  an  analysis  of  per  capita 
selected  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  years 
1969  through  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PER  CAPITA  SELECTED  FEDERAL  OUTLAYS,  FISCAL  YEARS 
196>-72 


Actual 


1969 


1970 


Estlmite 
1971         1972 


Cancer  resMrch.... $0.85  J0.87  Jl.Ol  $1.24 

E<ii»calion 45.67  52.40  61.06  64.90 

Health' .    32.95  35.71  42.23  42.86 

Inttrnational  aftilrs  and 

finance 18.20  17.16  17.24  19.38 

National  dafenj* 390.58  386.03  367.51  372.65 

Space  research  and 

technology. .    20.42  18.00  16.19  15.15 

Special  Southeast  Asia 

defense  operations 138.52  111.54  >60.58  M1.35 

'  Includes  Federal  funds  only,  does  not  Include  trust  funds, 
'  Based  on  estimates  by  Charles  Schultz  in  "Settini  National 
Priorities,  the  1972  Budget."  Brookings,  1971. 

Source:  Budget  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year^  1971  and 
1972. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
proud  to  support  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act  for  another  reason. 
Included  in  this  proposed  legislation  is 
an  amendment  I  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  an  international  cancer 
data  bank.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  inter- 
national cancer  data  bank  will  enable 
American  citizens  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  foreign  medical  research  and  to  allow 
foreign  citizens,  no  matter  in  what 
country  they  live,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
American  cancer  research. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  this 


session  of  Congress  should  go  down  in 
history  as  one  which,  in  a  significant 
way,  determined  upoa  an  adjustmoit  of 
material  goals  and  priorities,  which  di- 
rected our  resources  toward  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  American  people.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  For  too  long  we  have  ne- 
glected many  of  the  problems  which  af- 
flict us  at  home.  The  price  of  itn- 
eminence  in  international  affairs  has 
frequently  been  a  failure  to  excell  to  the 
extent  of  our  capacities  in  domestic 
affairs. 

Today  we  will  be  considering  the  mer- 
its of  S.  1828,  known  as  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act,  which,  if  enacted,  will 
establish  an  independent  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  a  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  to  advise  this  Agency  in 
the  development  and  execution  of  its 
program.  My  decision  to  support  this 
bill  was  an  easy  one  to  make,  for  here 
we  have  an  opportunity  in  the  reorder- 
ing of  our  national  priorities,  to  attack 
an  affliction  which  directly  and  severely 
hampers  our  national  well-bdng. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there 
could  be  found  no  better  point  of  em- 
barkation on  a  national  effort  to  combat 
our  domestic  problems  than  to  direct 
our  available  resources  into  such  pro- 
grams as  are  contemplated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 
There  can  be  no  more  direct  benefit  to 
the  people  than  money  and  human  re- 
sources spent  toward  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  control  a  disease  which  will  kill 
335,000  Americans  in  1971,  which  cost 
over  a  billion  Eind  half  dollars  for  pa- 
tient care  in  1969,  and  which  annually 
takes  from  our  economy  another  $15 
billion  in  lost  wages  and  other  indirect 
costs.  Over  6,000  of  the  people  of  my 
State  will  die  this  year  of  cancer  and 
12,000  will  develop  the  disease. 

In  voting  affirmatively  on  this  bill,  we 
will  be  saying  to  the  American  people, 
"Yes;  we  feel  your  most  intimate  con- 
cerns, and  they  are  our  concerns  as  well. 
We  intend  to  do  something  about  this, 
and  about  other  urgent  problems  you 
face."  A  survey  in  1966  showed  that  can- 
cer was  the  No.  1  health  concern  of 
Americans,  that  62  percent  of  us  feared 
cancer  more  than  any  other  single  dis- 
ease. And  well  we  should,  for  at  the  cur- 
rent rates,  of  200  million  Americans  liv- 
ing today.  52  million  wlU  develop  can- 
cer at  some  time,  and  34  million  will  die 
as  a  result. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  a  problem 
of  such  magnitude  and  scope  has  been 
completely  ignored.  Thirty  years  ago, 
American  medical  science  could  cure 
one  cancer  case  in  five;  today,  we  cure 
one  case  in  three.  But  the  fact  is  that 
if  we  were  better  able  to  apply  the 
knowledge  we  already  have,  we  could 
be  curing  one  case  in  two. 

Researchers  have  made  exciting  prog- 
ress in  some  areas.  Last  week.  Drs.  Eliz- 
abeth Priori  and  Leon  Dmochowskl  of 
the  University  of  Texas'  H.  D.  Anderson 
Hospital  made  public  their  achievement 
of  a  major  goal — the  isolation  of  a  hu- 
man cancer  virus.  This  is  a  feat  which 
scientists  have  been  trying  to  accom- 
plish for  over  half  a  century  and,  if  con- 
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finned,  may  lead  to  further  di«coyeries 
M  to  the  causes,  and  possibly  the  cures, 
of  different  cancers. 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  to  all  of 
us,  however,  that  this  accomplishment 
alone  is  of  no  value,  that  many  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  must  be  spent 
in  research,  before  we  are  able  to  use  this 
building  block  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatuses  that  will  bring  about  the 
conquest  of  cancer. 

The  time  has  come  that  piecemeal 
efforts  cannot  be  allowed  to  sufiQce.  that 
a  few  dollars  from  this  fund,  or  that  be- 
quest, cannot  bear  the  major  burden  of 
fighting  cancer.  We  must  attack  it  from 
a  centralized  vantage  point,  supporting 
our  efforts  with  whatever  fimds  and 
manpower  may  be  required. 

The  proposed  bill  before  us  provides 
just  such  a  coordinated  attack.  It  gives 
the  conquest  of  cancer  agency  sufficient 
autonomy  to  act  quickly  and  effectively 
in  promising  areas,  to  allocate  its  funds 
for  their  most  efficient  use.  Placing  the 
agency  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  enables  the  agency  and  the  In- 
stitutes to  mutually  benefit  from  related 
projects  and  discoveries. 

This  bill  also  enables  us  to  continue 
utilizing  those  funds  and  projects  already 
underway,  and  to  coordinate  the  entire 
program  so  that  no  avenue  or  possible 
source  of  benefit  to  the  overall  goals  Is 
left  unexplored.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge 
that  we  immediately  approve  S.  1828,  to 
put  our  prestige  and  our  promise  behind 
an  effort  which  can  be  justly  commended 
only  in  the  most  admirable  of  terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  the  Congress  to  proceed 
rapidly  to  the  consideration  of  other 
pressing  problems  In  the  area  of  national 
health.  We  will  have  made  a  very  good 
beginning  by  passing  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act,  but  medical  science  has  no 
more  than  scratched  the  surface  of  a 
myriad  of  other  problems  equsdly  dev- 
astating. We  see  at  hand  the  opportun- 
ity to  decisively  attack  a  feared  and  dan- 
gerous killer,  but  perhaps  nm  the  risk 
of  neglecting  other  health  problems  of 
equal  urgency.  We  must  go  forward  at 
once  with  our  Conquest  of  Cancer,  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  keep  In  the  fore- 
part of  our  minds  that  in  1969,  cardio- 
vascular— heart — diseases  killed  over  a 
million  Americans — three  times  as  many 
as  cancer;  strokes  took  another  100.000, 
and  infiuenza  and  pneumonia.  70,000 
more.  Such  things  as  mental  diseases, 
muscular  dystrophy,  birth  defects,  and 
arthritis  afflict  millions  of  Americans 
each  year  and  are  more  than  deserving 
of  our  attention  and  efforts. 

In  evaluating  the  importance  which  we 
place  upon  various  claims  to  our  national 
treasury,  surely  the  claims  for  war 
against  cancer  and  other  diseases  which 
every  year  take  such  a  heavy  toll  of  lives 
and  directly  affect  every  American  fam- 
ily, must  receive  the  highest  priority. 

In  our  200  year  history,  we  have  never 
yet  failed  to  find  within  ourselves  the  re- 
sources to  overcome  a  deadly  enemy  of 
the  American  people.  Let  us  today  iden- 
tify cancer  as  such  an  enemy,  and  set 
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about  to  conquer  it  as  we  have  other 
enemies  In  the  past. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  and  insertion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtcm  (Mr.  MAcmrsoN). 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxuknt  and  Inskxtion  bt  Sknatoi 
BlAcmrsoK 

Mr.  Macnttson.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not  with- 
out some  very  personal  feelings  and  emo- 
tion tb»t  I  wish  t»  associate  myself  with 
those  supporting  S.  1838  and  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act  of  1971. 

In  1937,  when  the  Congress  established 
the  Katlonal  Cancer  Institute  it  was  by  a 
unanimous  vote  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. For  the  first  time,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment helped  to  support  biomedical  research 
and  cast  some  light  into  the  darlmess  sur- 
rounding that  dread  disease,  cancer.  It  is 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  my  legislative  career 
to  have  qsonsored  that  legislation,  along 
with  my  senior  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  my  close  friend.  Senator 
Homer  T.  Booe. 

At  that  time,  as  a  House  member,  I  ex- 
tended my  remarks,  and  although  somewhat 
dated  after  34  years.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  inserted  at  this  point  In  the  B«oord. 

(August  3,  1937.  Extension  of  Remarks) 

CaUBI,    TaXATlfKNT,     AND    PaXVKNTION     OF 

Camcxk 

Ut.  Maonubon.  l£r.  Speaker,  leave  was 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  on  S.  2067,  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  HJl.  6100,  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  myself,  being 
bills  authorl^ng  the  Siu^eon  Oeneral  to 
study  the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  cancer  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
In  the  eradication  of  that  disease,  and  pro- 
viding for  an  annual  appropriation  to  be 
expended  for  these  purposes  under  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral's  direction.  This  measure, 
with  siuidry  amendments,  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  on  July  33  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing supplemental  obeervatlons  to  my 
own  remarks  In  the  debate  before  the  House 
today. 

The  subject  of  cancer  Is  one  which 
transcends  all  question  of  politics,  color,  or 
creed.  It  may  seem  a  shameless  exhibition  of 
Insolent  presumptlousneae  for  a  layman,  such 
as  myself,  to  attempt  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  scientists  admittedly  have 
so  much  to  learn.  You  may  describe  my  so 
speaking  as  extremely  audacious,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  can  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing audacious  about  my  Insisting  that  It 
Is  high  time  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  did  something 
about  "that  great  darkness"  called  cancer. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  year  1938.  710 
people  In  my  home  city  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
died  of  cancer.  During  that  same  year  over 
60.000  people  In  187  large  American  cities 
died  of  cancer.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  16.  1936,  reported  that 
cancer's  death  toll  mounted  In  the  year 
1935  to  153.000.  Cancer  is  the  modem  menace 
of  civilized  nations.  It  kills  more  of  our 
American  citizens  than  all  our  wars  com- 
bined. The  menace  Is  growing  each  year.  The 
Members  oi  the  House  who  have  aided  me  in 
the  passage  of  this  blU  have  joined  forces 
in  one  of  the  most  impressive  movements  of 
modem  times. 

Let  word  arise  at  any  time  of  a  new  pest 
attacking  the  fruit  industry,  or  let  a  scourge 
of  Insect   life  Invade  the  cotton  fields,  and 


leglsutures  of  the  State  and  Nation  stand 
ready  to  smite  the  rocks  of  finance  and  pour 
forth  rivers  of  revenue  to  repel  the  danger- 
ous invaders.  Let  there  be  news  of  an  un- 
known disease  of  cattle,  and  scientists  march 
to  the  battlefield  bulwarked  with  mUUons  of 
good  American  dollars,  to  overcome  the  foe. 
In  1936  this  Congress  appropriated  •1.715.- 

000  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in 
cattle.  In  the  same  year  over  half  a  million 
dollars  was  granted  by  this  Congress  to  re- 
move ticks  from  catUe.  while  tlSS.OO  was 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  disease  of 
hog  cholera.  For  other  diseases  of  animals 
not  specified  we  appropriated  $336,000.  These 
totals  are  Impressive.  These  flg\ire6  do  not  In- 
clude the  miUlons  of  dollars  spent  by  States 
themselves  for  like  purposes.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  appropriation  for  these  fiinds. 

1  have  no  objection  to  the  sound  economic 
reasons  back  of  these  grants.  But  it  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  civilization  when  we 
realize  that  not  more  than  •700.000  a  year  is 
spent  In  the  entire  United  Statee  on  cancer 
research.  The  pitiful  truth  Is  that  our  Na- 
tional Government  spends  only  $100,000  a 
year  In  such  research  work. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  this  bUl  my  of- 
fice has  been  flooded  with  letters  from  med- 
ical men  throughout  the  United  States  com- 
mending Its  purpose.  Bdltorlally,  this  meas- 
ure has  been  the  subject  of  laudatory  com- 
ments throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  Sufferers  from  this  scourge,  and 
their  loved  ones  as  well,  have  written  me  with 
a  prayer  on  their  lips  for  Its  passage.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  witnessed  the  silent,  help- 
less anguish  of  a  cancer  patient  cannot  but 
cry  aloud.   "Why  have   we  been   so   tardy?" 

Modem  scientists  know  now  that  the 
Byzantine  Empress  Theodora,  wife  of  Jus- 
tinian the  Lawgiver,  succumbed  to  a  breast 
cancer  In  the  year  548  AX).  Down  through 
the  centuries  since  man  wrote  his  records 
In  books  we  find  that  phantom  specter  stalk- 
ing across  the  pages  of  history,  leaving  be- 
hind his  trail  of  misery  and  pain.  Queen 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Third  of 
Spain;  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  first  of  his  six  wlvee,  Cather- 
ine of  Aragon;  the  Bonapartes;  and  the 
HohenzoUerns  are  further  proof  of  the  fact 
that  cancer  is  no  respector  of  persons  or  per- 
sonages. And  yet.  I  repeat,  with  all  the  ad- 
vances made  by  medical  science,  153.000  peo- 
ple a  year  die  in  the  United  States  alone 
from  this  disease,  and  we,  in  the  past,  have 
been  Interested  enough  to  appropriate  •100.- 
000  a  year  to  find  out  what  It  Is  all  about! 

Another  horror  which  riddles  our  land  Is 
the  cancer  quack  who  thrives  om  the  Ignorant 
and  unfortunate  who  hope  for  surcease  from 
their  cancer-induced  woes.  This  measure  and 
the  publicity  being  given  its  passage  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  convincing  cancer  suf- 
ferers of  the  necessity  of  early  medical  atten- 
tion and  diagnosis  upon  the  first  appe«tftuice 
of  what  might  seem  to  be  cancer  symptoms. 
Those  with  lack  of  knowledge  have  been 
ready  prey  for  the  Jackals  who  travel  along 
the  medical  border  line.  "Benign  and  malig- 
nant tumors",  are  the  distinguishing  defini- 
tions used  by  scientists,  but  the  quack  is 
never  benign,  and  his  malignancy  Is  exceeded 
only  by  his  success  In  plying  his  frightful 
trade. 

Knowledge  is  needed  In  this  fight.  We  know 
that  cancer  always  begins  In  a  small  localized 
area  and  U  curable  If  treated  before  It  has 
time  to  spread  Into  Inaccessible  parts.  Its  very 
danger  Is  Its  Insldlousness.  Its  early  symp- 
toms are  not  frightening.  Like  a  thief  in  the 
night  it  worms  Its  way  Into  the  body.  Pain 
does  not  accompany  Its  early  growth.  Science 
knows  a  great  deal  about  cancer.  Science 
knows  that  it  is  not  infectious.  Science 
knows  that  certain  kinds  of  Irritation  can 
cause  cancer  and  that  it  is  not  a  g«nn  dla- 
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ease.  Cancer  has  been  described  by  some  as 
"cell  development  gone  wild." 

In  dosing,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo, 
in  which  he  says: 

My  brother.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  and  I, 
and  our  associates  in  the  clinic  are  very  glad 
that  you  have  Introduced  this  bill,  the  pur- 
[X)se  of  which  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
60  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  the  world.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
In  favor  of  proper  means  and  measures  to 
learn  the  cause  of  cancer  and  to  cure  and 
prevent  the  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amended  bill  provides 
for  an  annual  exepndlture  of  ^700 ,000  In  this 
great  work.  I  feel  that  we  here  this  after- 
noon have  made  a  real  contribution  to  those 
noble  scientists  who  have  labored  so  long 
and  hard  in  their  endless  search  for  truth.  If 
no  other  major  legislation  comes  out  of  this 
Congress,  we  can  go  home  to  our  people  and 
point  with  pride  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  altars  of  experiment  can  now  be  wanned 
by  the  fuel  which  you  gentlemen  have  today 
provided.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Magnttson.  In  34  years,  our  popula- 
tion has  more  than  doubled.  In  1935  the  can- 
cer death  toll  was  estimated  to  be  163,000 
and  for  1969  it  was  estimated  to  be  323,000 
in  the  United  States.  In  1936,  the  cancer 
death  toll  In  my  home  dty  was  estimated  at 
710  and  In  1969  it  was  possibly  1,350  for 
Seattle  and  over  6,000  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Those  statistics  do  not  indicate  a  great  deal 
of  progress  over  the  years,  but  figures  are 
often  deceptive,  especially  In  areas  like  this 
where  even  today  accurate  statistics  are  dlfB- 
cult  to  secure.  Back  In  1937,  of  those  known 
to  be  suffering  from  cancer,  only  about  one 
in  five  bad  any  chance  for  survival.  Today, 
that  figure  Is  about  one  In  every  three,  and  If 
we  could  Just  get  adequate  care  and  early 
treatment  to  everyone  who  might  have  cancer 
It  could  possibly  be  one  In  every  two. 

Since  that  modest  beginning  in  1937,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  has  expended  over 
$2,281,000,000  In  a  continuing  search  for  the 
causes  of  cancers,  the  development  of  treat- 
ments and  cures.  Much  has  been  learned  and 
a  great  deal  accomplished.  Many  of  those 
accomplishments  are  detailed  in  the  Report 
of  the  National  Program  for  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer,  and  most  of  them  were  supported 
In  whole  or  in  part  through  programs  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Perhaps  because  It  was  the  first  "institute" 
created,  certainly  because  it  was  held  to  be 
the  first  among  equals,  the  Cancer  Institute 
has  always  received  the  largest  appropriation 
and  the  greatest  public  recognition.  Since 
1946,  over  ^960  million  in  cancer  research 
grants  have  been  awarded  by  NCI  and  that 
accounts  for  over  15%  of  the  total  NIH  grant 
support  for  biomedical  research.  The  altars 
of  biomedical  research  have  truly  been  fueled 
over  the  years  by  the  funds  provided  through 
NCI  and  NIH. 

Today  the  situation  is  far  different  from 
that  In  1937.  The  Congress  established  the 
Cancer  Institute  In  what  was  almost  a  scien- 
tific, biomedical  research  vacuum.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment where  support  of  biomedical  research 
was  almost  nonexistent. 

Appropriations  for  NCI  have  grown  from 
•400,000  In  1937  to  over  •SSO  million  for  Fiscal 
1971.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health  now 
encompasses  eleven  separate  "institutes"  and 
divisions,  and  their  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
1971  exceeded  •1,166  billion,  and  the  total  NIH 
research  grant  support  program  exceeded 
$666  million. 

Today,  the  Cancer  Institute  is  an  Integral 
part  of  NIH  where  collectively  we  conduct 
and  support  research  Into  the  whole  spec- 


trum of  diseases  that  plague  mankind.  Heart, 
lung,  arthritis,  infectious  diseases,  neuro- 
logical, kidney,  eye — all  of  these  individual, 
yet  Interrelated  illnesses  are  studied  and  re- 
searched In  the  most  professional  manner 
possible  by  the  most  competent  people  avail- 
able. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is  many 
things,  but  above  all  It  symbolizes  a  set  of 
processes  for  the  governance  of  the  orderly 
growth  and  development  of  biomedical  sci- 
ence. It  is  trusted  and  respected  by  the  only 
people  here,  or  in  the  entire  world,  who  can 
scrive  the  problems  facing  mankind  In  bio- 
medical science. 

The  NIH  approach  to  the  solution  of  those 
problems  Is  truly  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated, and  most  Importantly  it  has  been  ef- 
fective. Their  approrach  has  facilitated  the 
Interchange  of  Information  about  all  dis- 
eases of  man  that  are  as  interrelated  as 
the  human  body  Itself. 

NIH  may  be  less  than  perfect,  their  pro- 
cedures and  processes  might  be  Improved, 
but  we  should  tread  cautiously  In  chang- 
ing what  Is  and  has  been  successful.  I  am 
deUghted  that  S.  1828  recognizes  the  merits 
o*  retaining  cancer  research  within  the  over- 
all NIH  structure.  Although  I  would  not 
claim  to  know  what  structure  is  best,  I  did 
fear  that  separation  of  those  activities  out  of 
NIH  might  well  prove  to  be  counter  produc- 
tive. 

The  major  Intent  of  this  bill  to  Increase 
the  authority  and  visibility  of  the  conduct 
of  cancer  research  is  something  I  support 
wholeheartedly  so  long  as  this  is  achieved 
without  fragmenting  biomedical  research 
activities. 

Any  expansion  of  our  cancer  research  pro- 
grams must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
we  will  be  assured  of  the  closest  possible 
links  with  all  other  basic  biological  research, 
and  we  must  minimize  any  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers between  researchers  and  research  or- 
ganizations. 

As  the  human  body  Itaelf  is  indivisible, 
there  Is  an  indivisibility  of  biomedical  re- 
search, the  whole  spectrum  of  health  acti- 
vities and  the  entire  health  community.  Any 
tinkering  or  adjustments  to  a  part  has  ef- 
fects upon  the  whole  and  each  of  the  con- 
stituent parts.  We  don't  need  any  greater 
separation  or  isolation  of  efforts,  we  need 
more  Intimate  Interchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
ter-action among  investigators  in  all  sci- 
entific fields  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

On  that  Isasls.  1  am  convinced  that  more 
adequate  funding  of  all  NIH  activities  will 
assure  us  of  success  in  achieving  the  prom- 
ise contained  here  in  this  measure — a  prom- 
ise that  Indeed  all  men  of  goodwill  every- 
where support  and  applaud. 

Any  change  that  Congress  might  legislate 
today  for  NIH  or  cancer  or  any  of  the  other 
institutes  must  avoid  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
certain  pitfalls.  Foremost  Is  that  of  raising 
false  hopes.  Especially  the  false  hope  of  Im- 
mediate successes  and  a  simple  cure  on  an 
early  tomorrow. 

The  horror  of  the  cancer  quack  who  thrives 
on  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  who  hope 
for  surcease  from  their  canoer-lnduced  woes 
continues  to  riddle  our  land.  We  must  not 
become  just  as  cruel  by  falsely  raising  the 
hopes  of  cancer  victims  in  any  way. 

The  problems  of  biomedical  science,  of 
cancer  and  other  dread  diseases  can't  be  com- 
pared with  our  technological  problems.  To 
call  upon  qualified  experts  to  build  a  better 
mousetrap,  grant  them  the  necessary  funds 
and  set  a  deadline  for  the  delivery  of  a  pro- 
totype Is  a  reasonable  undertaking. 

In  biomedical  science,  many  of  the  key 
factors  are  unknown.  If  we've  failed  to 
achieve  already  what  might  have  been 
achieved — in  cancer  or  any  dread  disease — 


the  reason  is  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
scientific  base.  Oiir  knowledge  about  cells 
and  the  basic  building  blocks  of  human  Ufe, 
and  even  aU  the  real  functions  of  various 
organs  within  the  human  body  Is  still  too 
meager.  If  there  is  a  latchkey  to  that  knowl- 
edge. It  is  people  who  are  especially  trained 
and  competent  in  their  fields  of  expertise 
who  are  given  adequate  support  to  probe 
the  unkown.  This  takes  both  time  and  trea- 
sure, and  regrettably  time  cannot  be  simply 
purchased. 

NCI  and  NIH  have  helped  through  the 
years  to  produce  greater  numbers  of  men  and 
women  needed  to  engage  In  biomedical 
science,  and  they  have  helped  to  support  the 
research  activities  of  competent  Investiga- 
tors. They  have  accomplish  this  without  pre- 
empting the  field.  Other  public  and  private 
resources  contribute  substantially  to  these 
endeavors  and  share  in  the  successes  that 
have  been  achieved. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  very 
much  the  weather  vane,  and  this  is  a  fact 
many  have  failed  to  comprehend.  When  NIH 
and  their  programs.  Intra-  and  extramural 
are  thriving,  aU  of  American  blomedlclne,  by 
a  multiplier  effect,  thrives  too.  But  whenever 
NIH  shivers  from  fiscal  constraints,  all  of 
American  blomedlclne  throughout  the  nation 
sneezes  and  soon  suffers  a  bad  cold  I 

Most  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  tried  to 
maintain  fimding  levels  for  NIH,  aU  of  the 
institutes  and  all  of  their  activities,  at  a  pace 
that  would  allow  for  a  well  tempered  and 
graduated  acceleration  of  efforts  across  the 
board.  When  breakthroughs  appeared  inunl- 
nent,  we  have  not  hestltated  to  grant  addi- 
tional funds.  I  would  cite  our  action  last  year 
In  providing  an  additional  •lO  million  for  the 
special  genetics  task  force.  Those  funds  went 
to  the  Institute  of  General  Medical  sciences, 
but  almost  every  expert  in  cancer  research 
acknowledges  the  intimate  relationship  of 
genetics  to  cancers,  and  the  restilts  of  these 
grants  win  surely  prove  beneficial  to  cancer 
research  efforts. 

NIH  has  not  allowed  breakthroughs  In  one 
area  to  distract  them  from  other  opportuni- 
ties for  conquests  in  other  fields  of  blomedl- 
clne as  they  might  emerge.  This  has  been 
vital  to  overall  biomedical  research  and  it  has 
been  vital  to  bringing  about  solutions  to  par- 
ticular problems  in  cancer  and  other  dread 
diseases. 

Again.  I  would  stress  that  this  measiu^  rec- 
ognizes these  interrelationships  and  has  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  cancer  research 
along  with  all  the  other  research  activities  of 
NIH  within  the  framework  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

S.  1828  recognizes  that  promise  and  per- 
formance are  equally  dependent  upon  fund- 
ing that  Is  adequate  and  reliable.  I  applaud 
the  Committee  and  the  sponsors  for  what 
they  have  proposed  in  funding.  The  universal 
complaint  of  aU  who  served  on  the  National 
Panel  that  initially  proposed  this  legislation 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  and  the 
competition  created  for  whatever  funds  did 
exist. 

Frankly.  I  vrould  not  deplore  that  competi- 
tion and  It  Is  probably  a  very  healthy  factor 
in  blomedlclne  as  It  Is  upon  the  playing  fields 
or  even  here  in  the  Congress.  But  too  often 
the  funding  for  these  programs  has  not  been 
adequate.  This  bill  would  provide  a  far  more 
adequate  fiscal  base  for  cancer  research  and 
I  hope  It  is  enacted. 

I  would  also  hope  that  all  concerned,  pre- 
sent and  future  Presidents,  Administrations 
and  Congresses,  will  be  equally  responsive  to 
these  fiscal  needs  for  cancer  and  all  of  NIH, 
and  provide  whatever  means  prove  necessary 
during  annual  deliberations  over  appropria- 
tions. I  know  the  record  wlU  show  that  I  have 
not  been  parsimonious  in  the  past  with  NIH, 
and  BO  long  as  I  have  any  Influence  upon 
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thcM  decision*  I  will  continue  to  Ck)  what  I 
can  to  see  that  they  are  aU  adequately 
funded. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  recall 
again  that  it  was  almost  34  years  ago  that 
Congress  enacted  my  bill  creating  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  measure.  On  July  32. 
19S7.  the  United  SUtes  Senate  passed  that 
bill  by  a  unanlmoiis  vote.  A  bill  that  would 
dedicate  our  nation  to  the  conquest  of  cancer 
merits  similar  support.  May  history  be  re- 
peated here  today  in  the  Senate. 

coNcaias  facsb  kajok  ixapoNSiBiLrrT  to  pass, 
coNQtrcsr  or  camckr  box 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  on  a  subject  of  major  Importance, 
both  to  America  and  to  the  world.  That 
subject  Is  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
cure  of  man's  most  terrible  disease,  can- 
cer. CXir  concern  is  expressed  in  the 
Senate  today  in  the  form  of  a  most 
urgently  needed  bill,  S.  1828,  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Act. 

This  dreaded,  implacable  killer  of  men, 
women,  and  children  took  323,000  Amer- 
ican lives  in  1969.  This  figure,  staggering 
In  itself,  is  even  more  horrlfjring  when 
contrasted  with  other  grim  statistics. 
Deaths  from  cancer  in  Just  that  1  year 
were: 

Greater  than  all  n.S.  battle  deaths  in 
the  4  years  of  World  War  11;  four  times 
the  combined  total  of  battle  deaths  in  the 
3-year  Korean  war  and  the  6  years  of 
n.S.  participation  in  Vietnam;  and  more 
than  six  times  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  automobile  accidents  in  the 
same  year. 

One  out  of  four  Americans  now  alive, 
or  50  million  people,  will  contract  cancer 
during  their  lifetimes,  and  of  those  50 
million,  34  million  will  die  unless  a  con- 
certed, priority  effort  is  made  to  wipe  out 
the  dread  disease. 

And  yet  cold,  hard  statistics,  regardless 
of  the  horror  they  generate,  cannot  begin 
to  plumb  the  depths  of  misery  and  heart- 
ache and  despair  of  the  millions  of  can- 
cer victims  and  their  families.  Their  si- 
lent desperation  and  their  cries  of  suffer- 
ing must  be  heard.  And  hearing,  we  must 
act. 

The  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress, prodded  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
cancer  epidemic  and  also  by  recent  en- 
couraging developments  in  cancer  re- 
search, have  resolved  to  end  this  blight 
on  humanity.  A  concurrent  resolution 
passed  both  Senate  and  House  in  1970 
which  expressed  the  unanimous  sense  of 
Congress  that  "the  conquest  of  cancer 
is  a  national  crusade,"  and  that  "Con- 
gress should  appropriate  the  necessary 
funds  so  that  the  citizens  of  this  land  and 
all  other  lands  may  be  delivered  from  the 
greatest  medical  scourge  in  history." 

Pursuant  to  a  Senate  resolution  last 
year,  a  committee  of  consultants  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  to  the  Senate  on,  first 
the  current  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
causes,  treatment,  cure  and  elimination 
of  cancer;  second,  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess in  conquering  the  disease;  and  third, 
measures  necessary  or  desirable  to  facil- 
itate success  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
The  panel  of  consultants  completed  its 
work,  and  its  report  to  Congress  was  pub- 
lished April  14,  1971.  As  a  result  of  the 


distinguished  panel's  recommendations, 
the  able  chairman  (Mr.  ELennedt)  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  its 
able  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
DoicnncK)  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress  S.  34,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Cancer  Authority, 
which  I  cosponsor. 

After  careful  consideration,  both  in 
the  Health  Subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, Senator  Doicinick's  proposal,  S. 
1828.  was  amended  and  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  This  bill  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  effort  by  many  people.  I  offer 
special  praise  to  the  consultants,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Kxnnkdt.  whose  guidance  and 
involvement  in  bringing  forth  this  leg- 
islation earned  him  the  appreciation  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, notably.  Senator  Dominick. 

S.  1828  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant measure.  It  will  establish  a  bea- 
con of  hope  to  many  who  now  live  only 
with  despair.  It  is  a  written  testimonial 
to  the  firm  commitment  of  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  end  the  scourge  of 
cancer.  It  was  my  responsibility  to  Join 
in  sponsorship  of  the  agreed  on  version, 
S.  1828. 

And  yet  the  American  people  must  be 
cautioned.  The  conquest  of  cancer  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  applying  money  to 
existing  technology,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  the  successful  lunar  landing  mission. 
There  are  many  forms  of  cancer  and 
much  about  the  disease  is  yet  unknown. 
Breakthroughs  in  medical  science  are  not 
alone  achieved  through  additional  funds, 
though  more  funds  can  always  be  used. 
Cancer  research  over  the  last  decade  has 
convinced  people  of  medicine  and  citizens 
generally,  that  a  new  focus  and  a  prior- 
ity program  can  achieve  exciting  8md 
revolutionary  results  on  many  fronts. 

If  lives  can  be  saved,  if  pain  and  suf- 
fering can  be  eased,  if  progress  can  be 
made  toward  creating  a  better  life  for  all 
mankind,  how  can  such  a  program  be 
rejected? 

This  Congress  has  an  overriding  obli- 
gation to  do  what  it  can  to  rid  us  of 
death-dealing  cancer.  Congress  has  al- 
ready expressed  its  commitment.  Let  us 
now  translate  our  words  into  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  DOMINICrK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  else  desires  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  else  desires  time.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY,  JULY 
12.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONQUEST  OP  CANCER  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraticxi  of  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to 
promote  the  public  health  by  strength- 
ening the  national  effort  to  conquer 
cancer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLK) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicx),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (lilr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE ) .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
( Mr.  BuRDicK ) .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  would  each  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  frcm  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATnzLO) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  136  Leg.] 
TEAS— 79 


Aiken 

Oambrell 

PeU 

Allen 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

AUott 

Oravel 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Qrlffln 

ProHnlre 

Baker 

Gumey 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Rlblcoff 

Beall 

Hart 

Roth 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Sax  be 

Hoggs 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Jackson 

Scott 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Smith 

Buckley 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Vs. 

Jordan. Idaho 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevens 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Taft 

Cranston 

McOee 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

McOovern 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Welcker 

Eniender 

Mondale 

WUllams 

Fannin 

Mtinkle 

Young 

Fong 

Pastore 

PiUbrlght 

Pearson 
NAYS— 1 
Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bellmon 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Bentsen 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Bible 

Hams 

Montoya 

Burdlck 

Hartke 

Moss 

Church 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Cook 

HolUngs 

Packwood 

Cotton 

Hughes 

So  the  bill  (S.  1828)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  92-25 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  order  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections,  a  star  print 
be  authorized  for  Senate  Document 
92-25  entitled  "Study  Mission  to  Central 
and  East  Africa,  February  1971." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJl.  8629  AND  B.B.. 
8630.  HEALTH  MANPOWER  PRO- 
POSAI£,  AT  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HJl. 
8629  and  H.R.  8630,  the  so-called  health 
manpower  proposals,  received  today  by 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  be  held  at 
the  desk  pending  the  report  of  com- 
panion Senate  bills  anticipated  In  the 
next  2  or  3  days.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  i>eriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, for  not  to  exceed  30  mlnute& 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  what  I  assume  will  be  the 
final  quorum  call  of  the  day.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     JOINT     COMMITTEE 
REFERRAL  OF  A  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmisent  that  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  H.  Blatchford.  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  Action,  be  Jointly  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Th2  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

There  is  not  really  much  to  be  said. 
There  are  only  three  measures  on  the 
legislative  calendar,  so  the  leadership 
does  not  anticipate  any  controversies  to- 
morrow as  to  legislation. 

It  Is  hoped  that  committees  will  act  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  report  meas- 
ures to  the  Senate  for  fioor  action.  The 
majority  leader.  I  am  sure,  would  want 
to  emphasize  and  underscore  the  urgency 
for  committee  action,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  complete  as  much  business  as  pos- 
sible before  the  August  6  recess  begins, 
that  being  a  little  less  than  a  month 
away. 


On  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  convme 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

No  rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  to- 
morrow, and  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
July  8, 1971.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  7,  1971 : 

In  thx  Auct 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  c^Bcers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  conunls- 
sloned  officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
593 (a)  and  3384: 

To  be  brigaHer  general 

Col.  WUlle  K.  Dixon.  Jr..  S8AN  417-18- 
3774,  Infantry. 

Col.  Carlos  K.  Hayden,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Marvin  H.  Knoll,  SSAN  499-3S-9047. 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  WlUlam  B.  Pendlebury,  SSAN  039-10- 
8847,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Aurellano  Rlvas-Flores,  Jr.,  SSAN  174- 
32-7788,  Medical  Corps. 

Col.  Lawrence  B.  Rohde.  SSAN  507-14- 
6148.  Civil  Affairs. 

Col.  Frederick  A.  Welsh.  SSAN  163-18- 
8750,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appoint- 
ment as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)   and  3S8S: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.   Oen.   Vahan   Vartanlan.   SSAN  012- 
10-0461. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Paul  P.  Foran,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

Ck^.  James  T.  Keltner.  SSAN  46fr-l«-3736, 
Air  Defense  ArtUlery. 

Ool.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  SSAN  510-12- 
1390,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army,  under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  693(a)  and  3302: 

To  be  br^^odier  general 

Ool.  Cunningham  C.  Bryant.  SSAN  237- 
18-6437,  MUltary  Police  (3orpe. 

Ool.  Laurls  D.  Oraves,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Medical  Corps. 

Ool.  Leigh  R.  Wilson,  SSAN  407-12-2S44, 
Field  ArtUlery. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  James  Claiic  Brown,  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Let  us  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  when  He  said:  "Those  unto 
whom  much  has  been  given,  of  them  will 
much  be  required." 

O  Qod.  mighty,  merciful,  mysterious, 
before  whose  judgments  nations  and 
individuals  rise  and  fall,  inspire  the 
leaders  and  people  of  this  land  that  we 
may  more  faithfully  know  and  do  Thy 
holy  will.  O  Qod,  there  is  a  hunger  in  our 
land;  a  himger  for  moral  heroes;  for 
men  and  women  whose  passion  Is  to  bring 
into  being  the  kind  of  world  where  every 
privilege  and  dignity  which  is  enjoyed  by 
the  few  may  be  made  available  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  people.  To  that  end,  direct, 
comfort,  and  guide  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

"O  TJiou,  whose  Spirit  first  fashioned  life. 
Intending  all  creation  Thy  love  to 
share. 
Use  us.  O  God,  to  do  Thy  work 
Until  the  earth  be  fair." 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE      REVEREND      JAMES      CLARK 
BROWN.  OUR  CHAPLAIN  FOR  TODAY 

(Mr.  E3:>MOND60N  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  that  our  opening  prayer  has 
been  given  by  an  Oklahoman  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  a  young  man 
who  grew  up  in  Okmulgee  Coimty  In  the 
city  of  Henryetta,  and  who  once  served 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
one  of  the  staff  rendering  faithful  service 
to  this  country. 

Today  James  Clark  Brown  is  minister 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  and  carrying  on  there  a 
great  ministry. 

Many  Washingtonlsins  will  remember 
him  as  the  pastor  for  a  number  of  years 
of  the  Cleveland  Park  Congregational 
Church  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  With 
his  wife.  Verne,  and  their  lovely  children. 
David  Edmond  and  Edith  Louise,  he  is 
doing  a  great  work  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Again  I  say  I  am  proud  and  pleased 
that  that  he  could  be  with  us  today  in  a 
place  he  has  always  loved,  to  lead  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
devotions. 


A  SALUTE  TO  WADE  LUCAS 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HENDE21SON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  our  na- 
tional news  media  publicizing  a  conflict 
between  Indians  and  civil  authorities 
over  the  title  to  Federal  property,  alleged 
violations  of  legal  or  moral  commitments 
or  other  basic  differences  of  opinion. 

It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  on  Satur- 
day of  this  week,  Mr.  Wade  Lucas,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  will  be  visiting  Niagara 
Palls.  N.Y.,  as  a  guest  of  the  Tuscarora 
Indians.  While  there,  he  will  be  made  an 
honorary  chief  and,  with  the  authority  of 
Gov.  Robert  Scott  of  North  Carolina,  will 
sign  a  formal  peace  treaty  with  the  Tus- 
carora Indian  Nation. 

I  might  add  that  Wade  Lucas,  unlike 
so  many  "Honorary  Chiefs"  we  see  at 
campaign  time,  is  not  a  politician  nm- 
nlng  for  office  and  seeking  to  court  favor 
with  Indian  voters.  Instead,  Wade  is  a 
retired  newspaperman  with  no  aim  or 
purpose  in  mind  other  than  to  cement 
a  personal  and  offlcisJ  friendship  with 
these  Indians  which  dates  back  to  Me- 
morial Day  more  than  8  years  ago  when 
he  visited  the  Tonawanda  Reservation  in 
an  official  capacity  as  public  information 
officer  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  administration  of  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford. 

The  Tuscarora  Indians  of  the  Tona- 
wanda Reservation  are  a  lot  like  many 
other  Americaiis  of  all  races  and  creeds 
throughout  our  Nation.  They  respond 
warmly  to  a  genuine  show  of  friendship 
and  interest.  Wade  Lucas'  longtime  per- 
sonal friendship  with  them  is  the  kind 
of  "people  to  people"  relationship  which 
will  solve  our  international  differences 
if  they  are  ever  to  be  solved. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
INCREASING  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF 
EaiPLOYEES'  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 

'Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  bill  calling 
for  increasing  the  Government's  share  of 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits 
program. 

Under  the  present  cost-sharing  system, 
the  Federal  Government  pays  40  percent 
of  the  basic  cost  of  the  health  insurance 
of  Federal  employees. 

This  40-percent  figure  was  reached 
only  last  year.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  passed  legislation  calling  for 
increasing  the  Government  share  to  50 
percent,  but  after  considerable  pressure 
from  the  administration,  including  the 
threat  of  a  Presidential  veto,  House- 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  a  reduced 
figure. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  attitude 
of  the  administration  may  have  changed 
in  the  coiu^  of  the  past  year.  On  Febru- 
ary 18  of  this  year,  President  Nixon  called 
for  private  employers  to  provide  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  basic  health  instir- 
ance  coverage  for  employees  as  of  July  1, 
1973,  and  75  percent  of  the  total  cost 
3  years  later. 

The  President  based  this  appeal  on 
the  need  to  spread  health  insurance  cov- 
erage to  more  of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
President  on  this  mattter. 

Further,  I  believe  it  to  be  fuUy  con- 
sistent and  proper  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  to  lead  the  way  for  the  private 
sector  in  meeting  the  President's  goal  of 
75  percent  of  the  costs  for  employees' 
medical  Insurance. 

I  hope  that  the  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  hearings  on  Uiis 
important  legislation  in  the  very  near 
future,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  administra- 
tion support  for  tliis  proposal,  which  in- 
corporates the  President's  own  sugges- 
tions.   

DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  CERTAIN  INFORMAIION 
RESPECTING  U.S.  OPERATIONS  IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  492  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  492 

Resolved,  That  the  8ecret*ry  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  Incompatible  with  the  public 
Intereet.  la  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  nfteen 
days  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, any  documents  containing  policy  In- 
structions or  guidelines  given  to  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Laos  for  the  purpose 
of  his  administration  of  those  operations  con- 
trolled or  directed  by  the  country  team  in 
Laos,  between  January  1.  1964,  and  June  31. 
1971.  particularly  with  regard  to- 
il) covert  Central  Intelligence  Agency  op- 
erations In  Laos; 

(2)  Thai  and  other  foreign  armed  forces 
operations  In  Laos: 

(3)  United  SUtes  bombing  operations 
other  than  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail: 

(4)  United  States  Armed  Forces  opera- 
tions In  Laos:  and 

(5)  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  operations  In  Laos  which 
have  served  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  Central  Intelligence  Agency  op- 
erations In  Laos,  and  details  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
intention  to  move  that  this  resolution 
be  laid  on  the  table.  It  is  also  my  inten- 
tion to  move  that  House  ResoJuUons  493. 
494,  and  495.  which  are  also  privileged, 
be  laid  on  the  table  as  they  are  caUed 
up. 

I  do  not  want  to  prevent  all  discus- 
sion of  these  resolutions  and  at  the  same 
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time  I  want  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
House. 

I  propose  to  yield  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  for  discussion  while  House  Reso- 
lution 492  is  before  us.  After  this  resolu- 
tion which  is  now  pending  has  been 
disposed  of,  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
immediately  that  each  of  the  three  re- 
maining resolutions  of  Inquiry  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  de- 
bate this  resolution.  The  swition  of  com- 
mittee on  the  resolution  is  set  forth  in 
the  adverse  committee  report.  The  re- 
port contains  a  communication  from  the 
Department  of  State  providing  some  of 
the  information  requested  and  giving 
the  reasons  why  the  rest  was  not  sup- 
plied. 

Each  of  us  here  this  afternoon  has  to 
use  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
Executive  is  justified  in  withholding  cer- 
tain types  of  Information.  Each  of  us 
must  judge  also  whether  additional  in- 
formation will  be  forthcoming  if  the 
House  should  not  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee. 

I  will  yield  only  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  issues  presented  by  these  resolu- 
tions are  not  overly  complicated.  The 
issues  are  congressional  access  to  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  constitutional  responsibilities. 
On  this  issue  alone  today  we  should 
weigh  very  carefully  our  actions  in  this 
House. 

The  revelations  in  the  daily  press  of 
certain  documents  on  the  Vietnam  war 
raised  fears  and  anxieties  which  have 
not  yet  been  fully  explored.  These  docu- 
ments revealed  simply  that  much  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  many 
of  the  assumptions  and  options  concern- 
ing that  conflict,  were  never  commu- 
nicated to  the  Congress.  The  fears  which 
exist  in  Congress,  I  regret  to  say,  center 
on  the  extent  to  which  Congress  bears 
a  responsibility  for  proceeding  in  ignor- 
ance to  finance  and  support  a  war  so 
hidden  from  its  view  that  its  moral  and 
legal  judgment  was  numbed. 

The  moral  philosophers  have  a  phrase 
for  this  behavior:  It  is  culpable  igno- 
rance. When  one  has  the  access  or  right 
of  access  to  information  needed  to  make 
a  proper  judgment  and  that  Information 
is  not  sought,  the  ignorance  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  person  acting  or 
failing  to  act  properly.  That,  I  fear,  has 
been  the  posture  of  congressional  atti- 
tudes toward  this  war. 

Even  in  1965  there  were  serious  and 
public  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the 
war  we  were  fighting  in  Vietnam  and 
the  reasons  we  were  fighting.  The  public 
press  was  filled  with  those  questions  6 
years  ago.  The  administration  at  that 
time  naturally  defended  its  policies; 
CD'old  It  do  otherwise?  Can  the  patient 
cure  itself?  Can  the  perpetrator  of  an 
act  define  adequately  his  motives  and 
alternatives?  The  answer  is  no.  The  se- 
cret strength  of  our  Government  is  the 
constitutional  recognition  that  the  sep- 
arate branches  must  be  watched  by  one 
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another  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  But  when  one  branch  fails  to 
watch  with  diligence  and  with  the  suf- 
ficient information  for  its  observation, 
the  system,  to  the  extent  of  that  failure, 
fails  itself. 

I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  of  us 
did  not  want  to  know  all  of  the  facts  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  in  1965  or 
1968  or  even  yesterday.  I  think  that  the 
Congress  remained  much  too  long  is  self- 
imposed  insulation  from  the  public  fears 
which  swelled  and  finally  swept  across 
our  country.  We  feared  that  more  knowl- 
edge would  mean  more  responsibility  for 
us.  For  the  smell  of  disaster  was  in  the 
air  even  in  1965. 

The  question  today  is  not  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  We  now  know  too 
much  of  how  that  involvement  came.  The 
question  is  how  Congress  fulfills  its  fu- 
ture responsibilities.  How  will  we  face 
the  questions  of  Laos  10  years  from  now. 
How  will  we  accept  the  effects  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Greece,  in  Spain,  in  Latin 
America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  say  we 
did  not  know.  We  cannot  plead  that  we 
were  not  told.  We  carmot  protest  our 
ignorance. 

Our  ignorance,  if  continued,  becomes 
more  and  more  culpable.  Our  constitu- 
tional role  in  foreign  affairs  becomes 
pitted  and  eroded  by  a  continuing  inabil- 
ity to  face  the  questions  of  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility, a  responsibility  wliich  we 
obviously  cannot  will  away.  The  con- 
gressional role  remains,  facing  each  of 
us  today  as  we  consider  these  resolutions. 

Let  us  act  finally  with  the  resolve  given 
us  by  the  Constitution,  and  confirmed  by 
our  own  judgment:  these  resolutions 
form  a  test  for  Congress.  Let  us  not  fail. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  so  that  once  and 
for  all  we  can  meet  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  and  obligations.  We  can- 
not do  that  without  the  information  that 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McCloskky). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  speak  in  favor  of  and  support  of  this 
resolution.  This  Nation  for  some  7  years 
has  been  engaged  in  the  war  in  Laos.  It 
is  reported  that  we  have  now  dropped 
more  bombs  on  Laos  than  we  did  on  Nazi 
Germany  in  World  War  II.  Many  of  us 
may  disagree  on  our  policies  in  South- 
east Asia,  but  I  suspect  no  one  in  this 
body  disagrees  with  the  concept  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  affairs  in  any  nation  where 
we  are  conducting  a  war  of  this  magni- 
tude for  this  period  of  time. 

The  Senate  has  held  a  full  day  of 
secret  hearings  to  be  apprised  of  the 
circumstances  in  Laos.  This  administra- 
tion has  steadfastly  refused  to  report  to 
the  people  and  to  the  Congress  the  nature 
of  the  CIA  covertly  directed  war  in  Laos 
where  the  CIA  agents  are  advising  the 
Meo  tribesmen.  The  administration  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  admit  that  we  are 
hiring  Thai  mercenaries  and  ferrying 
them  to  Laos  in  American  aircraft  to 
conduct  a  war  in  defense  of  the  Laotian 
Government — a  war  which  this  admini- 


stration has  not  declared.  The  adminis- 
tration has  steadfastly  refused  to  con- 
cede that  we  are  bombing  civilian  centers 
of  northern  Laos.  Yet  it  is  widely  re- 
ported in  the  papers — the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  Life  magazine  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor — that  all  of 
these  events  are  taking  place.  We  in  Con- 
gress are  forced  to  depend  on  what  we 
are  advised  of  in  the  public  newspapers 
as  to  our  involvement  in  Laos. 

In  my  judgment  this  House  cannot 
afford  to  remain  ignorant.  To  us  is  given 
the  power  and  the  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  to  declare 
war,  and  to  fund  a  standing  army  but  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years.  The  Exec- 
utive is  assigned  the  power  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  and  that 
the  laws  of  this  Nation  are  observed, 
whether  we  are  involved  in  Laos,  whether 
we  are  fighting  a  war,  or  whether  we  are 
assisting  Thais  and  Meo  tribesmen  to 
kill  people  in  Laos. 

This  Congress  must  be  advised  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. For  this  reason  specifically  with 
respect  to  House  Resolution  492  it  seems 
to  me  eminently  proper  to  {isk  the  State 
Department  to  fully  advise  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  which  they  conduct.  I  as 
well  as  others  of  us  have  been  in  the  Em- 
bassy in  Laos.  The  Ambassador  directs 
and  controls  all  American  air  strikes  in 
Laos. 

Members  might  note,  that  in  its  re- 
port to  the  committee,  the  State  Depart- 
ment suggested,  in  effect,  that  the  bomb- 
ing in  northern  Laos,  where  we  are  not 
at  war  and  are  not  protecting  American 
lives  other  than  the  CIA  agents  involved 
there,  that  we  should  ask  the  Defense 
Department  for  the  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  bombing. 

Well,  I  have  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  this  informati(xi,  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  to  the  House  from 
a  letter  dated  June  11,  from  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  Dermis  J.  Doolin  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  said  this: 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  xiseful  to  go  be- 
yond these  steps  to  furnish  extended  pho- 
tography of  Laos. 

We  had  asked  them  for  the  photo- 
graphs of  196  villages  allegedly  destroyed, 
by  the  testimony  of  their  residents,  yet 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  continue  to  say  these  vil- 
lages have  not  been  destroyed  and  we 
are  not  bombing  villages. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  this  informa- 
tion imder  the  claim  of  executive  privi- 
lege unless  this  House  exhausts  its  reme- 
dies provided  for  in  our  rules.  Since  the 
inception  of  this  Nation,  our  rules  have 
provided  that  in  matters  where  we  have 
jurisdiction — the  declaring  of  war,  the 
conduct  of  war — we  are  entitled  to  insist 
of  the  executive  branch  that  the  full 
details  be  disclosed  to  the  House. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  that  the  Senate 
should  be  fully  informed  on  this  matter 
yet  the  House  might  refrain  from  de- 
manding equal  and  full  Information. 

We  are  elected  everj  2  years.  We  have 
to  justify  to  our  constituents  revenue 
measxu^s  to  support  this  war  every  2 
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years.  We  vote  for  the  standing  Arm; 
for  a  period  limited  to  2  years. 

This  House,  the  House  of  the  people, 
has  every  right,  and  In  my  judgment,  the 
constitutional  obllgatlrai  to  be  fully  In- 
formed. We  can  force  this  Issue  and  be- 
come Informed  by  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  PKKUHGHxnraKH). 

Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  adverse 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  believe  it  wo\ild  be  most  unwise 
for  us  to  try  to  press  for  the  docimients 
requested. 

Various  speakers  today  have  siiggested. 
as  did  the  minority  views,  that  In  some 
way  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
unresponsive.  It  Is  claimed  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  need  to  know 
more  about  the  nature  of  the  operations 
in  Laos  during  the  1960's  than  we  pres- 
ently know. 

Let  us  look  at  the  resolution.  The  reso- 
lution is  very  specific  in  what  Is  requested. 
"Any  documents  containing  policy  In- 
structions given  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
in  Laos"  are  demanded  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  reply  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  points  out  that  It  is  not 
in  a  position  to  provide  the  documents 
requested. 

For  two  basic  reasons  I  believe  we  were 
right  in  reporting  this  resolution  ad- 
versely. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  stated,  a  good  deal  of  the  in- 
formation requested  is  not  available  to 
them  and  the  request  for  information 
should  be  directed  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government.  I  believe  that  unques- 
tionably Is  true.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  not  the  State  Etepartment,  are  cer- 
tainly more  appropriate  places  to  turn, 
for  additional  Information  If  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  need  to  know  more  than 
they  do. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  has 
been  considerable  information  that  has 
already  been  made  available  to  Members 
of  Congress.  Indeed,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  and  the  other 
body  has  held  an  executive  session  to  dis- 
cuss this  whole  question  of  U.8.  opera- 
tions in  Laos. 

So  we  have  already  considerable  Infor- 
mation. P^irthermore,  the  Executive  has 
said  it  is  willing  to  come  and  discuss  our 
Involvement  in  Laos  further  with  us.  I 
believe  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs should  keep  itself  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  about  the  extent  of  our 
obligations  and  past  activities  there. 

But  to  suggest— and  this  is  what  the 
language  of  the  resolution  seeks  to  do — 
that  documents  containing  policy  in- 
structions or  guidelines  given  to  the  XJB. 
Ambassador  in  Laos  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  proceed  strikes  me  as  quite  ob- 
viously inappropriate.  What  Is  being 
asked  Is  to  demand  access  to  what  is 
probably  the  highest  levd  of  Executive 
privilege,  all  Instructions  and  communi- 
cations between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  personal  represent- 
ative in  a  particular  country,  namely  our 
Ambassador  In  Laos. 


If  we  want  to  imderstand,  and  get  more 
details  about,  the  policy  of  our  country 
has  been  with  respect  to  activities  in 
Laos,  or  any  other  coimtry  we  certainly 
should  not  seek  to  do  it  through  that 
particiilar  method,  proposed  by  seeking 
the  written  Instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  Ambassador.  Quite  obviously 
if  Congress  should  say  that  this  is  the 
way  we  should  get  the  information  the 
Executive  will  say,  "It  is  Impossible  to 
grant  that  request." 

I  would  suggest.  If  we  are  trying  to  get 
Information,  we  should  not  even  try  to 
get  it  In  this  particular  form.  Those  docu- 
ments s\irely  should  be  classified  at  the 
very  highest  level. 

To  some  perhaps  classification  may 
mean  nothing  these  days.  For  the  minor- 
ity views  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  pub- 
lic needs  to  know  more  than  it  does,  so 
presumably,  if  Congress  had  access  to 
these  documents  and  they  were  made 
available,  this  would  only  be  a  way  sta- 
tion to  having  them  made  fully  public. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  national  in- 
terest would  not  be  served  by  this  ap- 
proach to  what  is  quite  obviously  a  sen- 
sitive subject. 

Of  course  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  a  responsibility  and  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  right  to  know  as  also 
does  the  pubUc.  However,  In  this  case  the 
route  requested  to  obtain  information  is 
surely  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  On  this  secrecy 
question,  this  House  imder  the  Consti- 
tution has  the  right  to  keep  its  proceed- 
ings secret  under  article  I,  section  6,  of 
the  Constitution.  There  is  no  concern 
that  if  we  gain  this  information,  we 
would  make  it  any  more  public  than  if 
the  Congress  held  a  secret  session. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  What  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  very  naive.  He 
contends  that  if  435  Members  had  ac- 
cess to  highly  classified  information,  on 
a  subject  where  some  information  has 
already  been  made  public,  there  would 
not  be  a  great  many  leaks.  In  fact,  a 
case  is  being  made  to  have  access  to  this 
information  so  as  to  make  it  available 
to  the  public.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's case,  he  is  saying  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know,  and  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  So  would 
it  not  be  our  responsibility  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  people,  in  turn,  what  we  are 
given  on  a  highly  classified  basis? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman's 
thesis  Is  correct,  the  ultimate  conclusion 
is  that  any  information  that  the  Execu- 
tive would  not  want  us  to  know  about, 
he  has  the  right  to  conceal.  If  he  con- 
ceals it  because  of  the  danger  of  leaks, 
then  how  can  the  Congress  declare  war 
or  act  In  other  matters  of  the  common 
defense  without  knowledge  of  the  facts? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  the  Congress  having 
knowledge.  Of  course  we  should  have 
knowledge.  But  I  say  that  we  have  to  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  This  resolution 
is  not  the  right  way,  to  seek  the  written 
documents  and  the  instructions  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  his 
personal    representatives;    namely,    the 


Ambassador  of  a  country.  It  is  prestmsp- 
tuous  and  naive  of  us  to  think  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  gain  Euiy  meaningful 
information  by  taking  this  route. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Walou)  for  debate  only. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  constraints  on  time,  I  will  address 
myself  to  another  resolution  that  Is  not 
immediately  before  us  but  that  I  under- 
stand will  be  tabled  because  the  commit- 
tee voted  26  to  nothing,  I  believe,  against 
that  resolution  of  inquiry  involving  the 
provision  of  more  information  on  the 
Phoenix  program  and  operations  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  spent  the  morning  in  the  committee's 
offices.  The  State  Department  apparently 
provided  the  information  sought  by  that 
resolution  to  the  committee.  I  spent  the 
morning  in  the  committee's  offices  read- 
ing that  material.  I  did  not  find  any  ref- 
erence whatsoever  in  those  materials, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fimctlon  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  with  respect  to 
their  role  in  administering  the  Phoenix 
program.  The  fact  remains  that  they 
perform  a  very  important  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  program;  they  op- 
erate the  Province  Interrogation  Centers. 
All  detainees  that  are  picked  up  in  the 
net  of  the  Phoenix  program  are  taken 
and  held  up  to  45  days  for  interrogation 
before  they  are  then  presented  to  the  Se- 
curity Committee  that  is  in  the  various 
provinces  for  soitenclng.  The  function  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  told 
to  me  while  I  was  in  Indochina  several 
months  ago,  and  one  of  the  operators  of 
the  Province  Interrogation  Center  in  fact 
told  me  that  he  was  employed  by  tbe 
CIA.  That  operation,  the  entire  Province 
Interrogation  Center,  is  the  key  to  the 
Phoenix  program. 

What  abuses  that  may  very  well  occur 
in  that  program  will  occur  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  detention  at  the  province 
interrogation  centers.  I  am  concerned 
about  those  abuses,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  role 
as  committee  chairman  that  with  refer- 
ence to  those  Individuals  who  provided 
these  materials,  a  major  gap  exists  in 
what  they  have  fumlshd  and  the  docu- 
ments with  reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  province  Interrogation  centers,  and 
the  role  of  the  CIA  in  the  operation  of 
those  centers  as  contrasted  to  the  mate- 
rial provided  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  stems  from  a 
document  to  which  I  had  access,  which 
was  among  those  documents  provided 
us,  a  directive  from  MACV  in  Saigon, 
dated  May  18,  1970,  which  states,  in  part, 
as  foUows,  "to  all  American  military  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  Phoenix  program," 
and  this  Is  the  sentence  that  gives  me 
the  greatest  concern : 

ThlB  directive  esUbU«hea  policy  and  le- 
sponolbllities  for  all  U.8.  personnel  par- 
ticipating In,  or  aupportlng  In  any  way. 
Phoenix  operations. 

VS.  personnel  are  under  tbe  same  legal 
and  moral  constraints  with  respect  to  opera- 
tions o{  a  Phoenix  character  as  they  are  with 
respect  to  regular  military  operations  against 
enemy  units  In  the  field.  Thus,  they  are 
si>eclflcaUy  unauthorized  to  engage  in  as- 
sassinations or  other  violations  of  the  rules 
of  land  warfare. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  repeat  that  one 
sentence: 

Thus,  they  are  specifically  unauthorized 
to  engage  In  assassinations  or  other  violations 
of  the  rules  of  land  warfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  believe  that  we 
would  have  to  instruct  American  military 
personnel  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
engage  in  assassinations.  The  fact  that 
we  must  so  instruct  them,  as  recently  as 
May  18,  1970.  leads  me  to  believe  that 
this  program  has  seriously  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  that  it  is  bringing  a  blemish  on 
this  country  that  this  Congress  ought  to 
examine  more  closely. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  make  three  points  with  regard 
to  House  Resolution  492,  which  is  the 
resolution  that  a  group  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  believe  should  have 
been  reported  affirmatively  to  the  House. 
I  urge  aflarmative  action  on  that  resolu- 
tion. 

First  of  all.  House  Resolution  492  calls 
only  for  policy  instructions  or  guide- 
lines given  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in 
Laos.  The  items  of  the  resolution  spell- 
ing out  the  areas  with  which  those  policy 
instructions  or  guidelines  might  be  con- 
cerned are  illustrative  only. 

Therefore,  the  argument  that  the 
State  Department  makes  at  several 
points  that  it  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion requested  is  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  it. 

We  are  aslcing  the  State  Department 
for  policy  instructions  and  guidelines 
given  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos, 
and  the  State  Department  comes  back 
and  tells  us  that  they  do  not  have  this 
information,  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  it.  Surely  that  is  not  a 
plausible  proposition 

We  are  not  asking  for  the  details  of 
these  operations;  that  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
are  asking  for  policy  instructions  and 
guidelines.  So,  when  they  say  that  the 
CIA  has  given  certain  information,  that 
is  irrelevant.  The  same  with  regard  to 
the  bombing  operations  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  We  are  not  asking  for 
the  details  of  those  operations,  but  for 
the  policy  instructions  given  to  the 
Ambassador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  second  point  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  Is  Execu- 
tive privilege.  It  seems  to  me  that  Execu- 
tive privilege  can  only  reasonably  be 
claimed  when  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
a  memorandum  from  a  subordinate  to 
the  President  making  recommendations 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  different  from 
what  the  President  ultimately  decides. 
But,  when  we  are  asking  for  policy  in- 
structions given  to  an  Ambassador  In 
the  field,  this  Is  surely  not  subject  to 
Executive  privilege.  This  may  well  be 
the  best  way  to  find  out  what  the  policy 
really  has  been.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
been  told  from  time  to  time  by  the 
executive  branch  that  the  policy  is  thus 
and  so  and  then  we  find  out  that  dif- 
ferent policy  instructions  have  been 
given  to  persons  in  the  field. 


So  here  again  we  are  asking  for  some- 
thing which  is  surely  within  our  prov- 
ince to  inquire  about  as  to  what  was 
the  policy  as  it  was  conveyed  to  our 
Ambassador  in  Leos. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
answer  a  question — and  I  certainly  re- 
spect very  much  the  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  to 
keep  itself  informed.  However,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  has  examined  the  prec- 
edents In  this  Instance?  Are  there  any 
precedents  for  the  Congress  making  a 
demand  of  this  kind  upon  the  executive? 

I  am  troubled  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  line  with  something  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  FRELiNCHtrY- 
SEN)  said,  that  It  was  clear  that  the 
executive  would  not  furnish  this  docu- 
mentary evidence,  and  that  we  would 
merely  be  provoking  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  his  point  was  with 
respect  to  our  system  of  the  separation 
of  powers. 

So  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  can  tell  me  what  the  prece- 
dents are? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  must  confess  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  not  studied  the 
precedents,  but  I  would  say  that  If  a 
confrontation  follows  from  this  where 
we  are  only  seeking  to  know  what  the 
p>ollcy  Instructions  were,  then  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  withdraw  from  that 
confrontation. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  McCloskky)  has  more  infor- 
mation on  the  precedents  than  I  do. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  clearly  not  Incompatible  with  such  a 
request.  I  might  add  that  the  first  use 
of  a  resolution  of  this  kind  was  in  1792 
when  President  Washington  was  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Commander  in  Chief.  So  I 
think  that  we  have  the  right  to  ask  for 
this  kind  of  Information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  because  it  has  been  extended 
the  right  of  administration  so  that  the 
subordinates  to  the  President  would  be 
free  tc  give  him  competent  and  care- 
fully studied  advice  so  that  the  Informa- 
tion can  be  used  by  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  policies. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  point  I  want  to 
make  is  with  regard  to  whether  this 
could  be  classified  information.  I  am 
really  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  PRELiNGinnrsEN ) .  would 
suggest  that  this  House  should  not  have 
access  to  classified  information  because 
some  of  it  might  leak  out.  After  all,  we 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  continually  deal  with  classified 
information,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
those  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Also  the  President  re- 
cently sent  the  entire  bulk  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  the  right  to  have  access 
to  classified  information. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  not  be  granted  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  frcwn 
New  York. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  merely  wish  to  state  that  I  did  not  say 
we  should  not  have  access  to  classified 
Information  because  it  might  leak  out. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  mis- 
interpreting my  position.  I  said  it  would 
be  foolish  for  us  to  ask  for  information 
that  could  be  held  privileged  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Ambassador  to  a  foreign  country.  And  If 
we  did  ask  for  it  then  it  would  be  futile 
because  it  would  be  leaked  out,  quite 
obviously,  because  that  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  this  entire  operation.  The  whole 
point  of  the  entire  operation,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  leak  whatever  information 
might  be  made  available,  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  American  people  smd  the 
Congress  should  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation, and  this  would  provide  the 
means  to  leak  the  information  out. 

Therefore  I  think  that  we  should  look 
at  this  whole  matter  with  our  eyes  open 
as  to  what  would  be  forthcoming  where 
classified  information  is  made  available. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am  a  little  confused 
by  the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
says  that  he  is  really  talking  about  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  not  classified  matter, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  points  out  that 
some  Member  might  leak  the  classified 
information. 

As  one  Member  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity views,  it  is  certainly  not  my  purpose 
that  the  information  supplied  should  be 
leaked  to  the  public,  it  is  my  purpose 
that  this  Information  should  be  given 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota ( Mr.  Fraser  > . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  resolution.  The  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  the  House  to  support 
this  resolution  is  to  be  found  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Kansas  City  speech  of  July  6.  He 
spoke  of  declining  morality,  the  deca- 
dence of  American  society,  and  the  need 
to  reaffirm  and  reestablish  moral  vsilues 
in  this  coimtry. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  the  social, 
political,  and  governmental  fabric  of  this 
Nation  where  repair  must  be  made  im- 
meolately,  it  lies  in  the  area  of  the  U.S. 
(jrovemment's  credibility  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  exists  today  in  this  country  the 
largest  gap  in  credibility  that  I  have 
known  in  my  9  years  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

One  result  of  publicizing  the  history 
of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
the  executive  branch  took  action  in  a 
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way  to  minimize  the  public's  awareness 
of  what  our  Oovemment  was  actually 
doing. 

And  we  do  not  know  today,  for  exam- 
ple, the  extent  of  the  air  war  being  con- 
ducted in  Laos  by  our  Oovemment  in 
our  name  presumably  to  further 
America's  Ideals  and  goals.  We  do  not 
know  what  It  is  that  our  Government  is 
doing  in  that  air  war  over  Laos,  an  air 
war  that  has  produced  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees. 

This  resolution  seeks  for  the  Congress 
information  concerning  what  is  being 
done  in  Laos  through  the  use  of  modem, 
technically  advanced  aircraft  and  other 
kinds  of  weaponry.  It  is  understandable 
why  our  Oovemment  bombs  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  But  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  and  tell  me  what  targets  are 
being  bombed  that  lie  off  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail.  Will  somebody  in  the  House 
tell  me  what  those  targets  are?  Can  any- 
body volunteer  that  information?  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  will  get  up  and 
say  that  they  know,  but  do  not  want  to 
discuss  it  for  reasons  of  security? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  gentleman 
asked  for  information  but  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  so  far  as  that  informa- 
tion is  concerned  what  he  wants  with 
that  information. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Because  I  am  going  to 
be  asked  to  vote  for  appropriations  to 
carry  on  this  air  war.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman want  to  know  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  takes  the  position  that  he 
will  only  vote  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  conduct  of  military  activities  in  the 
future  that  he  specifically  approves  of? 

Mr.  PHASER.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  think  I  should  be  entiUed  to 
know  what  the  UjS.  Oovemment  Is  do- 
ing in  the  air  war  over  Laos. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Does  the  genUe- 
man take  the  position  that  he  ought  to 
know  this  in  advance? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  surely  do. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Then  the  gentle- 
man has  no  concept  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter of  how  the  military  must  operate  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  their  goal. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  the  contrast  between  us  very 
clear.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  ap- 
parently would  say  that  no  matter  what 
weaponry  is  used  and  no  matter  how 
many  deaths  we  exact,  he  Is  prepared  to 
appropriate  for  all  that,  even  If  it  in- 
volves the  utilization  of  nuclear  weapoiu-y 
and  antipersonnel  weapons. 

Is   that  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  This  gentleman 
takes  the  position  that  there  are  some 
things  that  some  people  in  this  country 
had  better  not  know  for  the  security  and 
future  well-being  of  this  country.  There- 
fore, they  must  keep  some  information 
tram  me  and  they  must  keep  some  in- 
formation from  you  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  security  of  this  country.  It  is  better 
that  Information  as  a  nile  be  overclas- 
sifled  than  underclassifled. 


Mr.  PHASER.  Will  the  gentleman  en- 
lighten me  concerning  the  national  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States  In 
Laos? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Anything  that 
keeps  the  United  States  of  America  fore- 
most in  Laos  and  in  the  family  of  nations 
involves  our  national  security. 

Mr.  PHASER.  How  much  fxirther 
should  the  U.S.  Govenment  go? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  They  need  not  go 
any  further  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  and 
if  they  do  that  makes  it  worth  while. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  like  to  know  what  else 
we  are  doing  there? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  think  I  have 
some  concept  of  what  they  are  doing, 
and  I  approve  of  it. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  willing  to  trust  the  military 
to  that  extent  but,  frankly,  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  so.  I  carmot  go  back  to  my 
district  and  stand  up  in  a  public  meeting 
and  answer  questions  about  how  we 
rained  b<Mnbs  on  Laos,  more  bombs  than 
have  been  dropped  on  any  country  In 
the  world  in  this  history  of  mankind.  I 
cannot  get  up  tuid  explain  what  wf>  are 
doing,  why  we  are  doing  It,  and  what 
our  objectives  are.  Why  cannot  the  exec- 
utive branch  tell  us  what  they  are  do- 
ing? It  does  not  have  to  do  this  in  a 
public  fashion.  It  need  only  supply  the 
information  in  the  way  it  Is  supposed  to. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  right 
to  know.  If  the  gentleman  believes  that 
he  has  no  responsibility  in  this  Congress 
in  connection  with  our  activities  in 
Southeastern  Asia,  that  is  clearly  the 
gentleman's  privilege,  but  I  find  it  to  be 
an  Indefensible  position  to  say.  "I  do  not 
want  to  know.  I  do  not  have  the  right  to 
know.  My  responsibilities  as  a  Congress- 
man do  not  extend  to  knowing  those 
facts.  I  will  simply  vote  to  support  the 
activity,  and  if  they  choose  to  explain 
what  they  are  doing  at  some  future  date, 
I  will  consider  it  to  be  a  gracious  gesture 
on  their  part." 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Is  the  gentleman 
so  naive  as  to  believe  that  if  the  infor- 
mation provided  for  in  this  resolution 
was  provided  as  requested  that  it  would 
be  privileged  informatl(»i,  or  would  it 
be  given  to  the  New  York  Times  or  some 
other  whistle  blower? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  would  only  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  hope  it  would 
be  unclassified,  because  the  Pathet  Lao 
knows  what  we  are  doing,  the  villagers 
who  were  driven  out  of  their  villages 
know  what  we  are  doing,  the  Soviets 
know  what  we  are  doing,  the  Red  Chinese 
know  what  we  are  doing.  The  only  people 
who  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing  are 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Where  is  security 
involved  in  this  situation? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  it  implied  that  the  leak  to  the 
New  York  Times  came  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment.  It  came 


about  because  of  the  failures  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Oovemment  to  prop- 
erly protect  that  which  they  had 
classified,  and  is  In  no  part  the  burden  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  That  is  correct.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Members  of  the  Congress  will  vio- 
late the  law.  I  do  not  suppose  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  intended  that. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  did  not  imply  that  a 
member  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  gave  the  informaUon  in  the 
Vietnam  papers  to  the  New  York  Times 
newspaper.  I  certainly  said  no  such  thing. 
But  I  say  this:  It  might  be  easier  to  get 
somebody  to  steal  this  informaUon  as 
they  did  the  Vietnam  papers  than  to  get 
it  by  the  means  now  proposed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Having  studied  the  matter 
of  leaks  for  some  16  years  as  chairman 
of  the  InformaUon  Subcommittee,  I 
found  far  more  instances  of  serious 
breaches  of  security  through  the  leaking 
of  InformaUon  from  the  execuUve  than 
have  ever  occurred  from  either  House 
or  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  such  items  of  significant 
character  are  virtually  nonexistent  in  the 
records  of  the  period  from  World  War  n 
to  the  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  genUe- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  PXYSBH). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
amazed  to  hear  some  of  Uie  things  that 
I  have  heard  in  these  discussions  today. 
I  have  heard  a  Member  of  this  body  say 
we  should  be  informed  as  to  why  we  are 
bombing  in  certain  areas  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  why  we  are  moving  troops  in 
certain  villages.  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  intimately 
Involved  in  the  conduct  of  any  military 
engagement  we  are  then  going  to  be  truly 
In  trouble.  Once  we  are  in  a  military  en- 
gagement, I  do  not  think  we  can  or 
should  order  the  execuUve  branch  or  the 
Armed  Porces  to  start  letting  the  Con- 
gress know  what  detailed  actions  they 
are  taking  in  the  military  engagement  in 
order  that  we  can  approve  or  disapprove 
future  appropriations. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUen:ian  yield? 

Mi.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PHASER.  WUl  the  genUeman  teU 
me  under  what  authority  the  execuUve 
branch  is  carrying  on  hostilities  in  Laos? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  execuUve  branch 
has  been  carrying  on  all  of  its  opera- 
tions that  are  legally  justified  in  South- 
east Asia  based  on  the  actions  of  this 
Congress;  namely,  the  approval  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution. 

Mr.  PHASER,  lliat  resolution  has  been 
repealed. 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  I  know  it  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  the  President  is  now  tak- 
ing steps  and  has  been  taking  steps  to 
get  us  out  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  I  sup- 
port as  rapid  a  withdrawal  as  possible. 

Mr.  PHASER.  By  what  authority  did 
he  conduct  hostilities  in  Laos? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Rather  than  yield  any 
further  on  that  point,  due  to  the  limited 
time  I  have  I  would  like  to  say  the  follow- 
ing :  It  was  very  interesting  to  me  a  week 
ago  to  be  In  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  to  hear  much  talk  about 
how  all  the  actions  of  the  Government 
should  be  public. 

When  I  left  that  meeting.  I  went  down 
the  hall  in  the  Raybum  Building  and 
went  past  one  committee  room  after  an- 
other that  was  marked  "Executive  Ses- 
sion— Public  Not  Allowed." 

If  we  are  really  going  to  talk  about  the 
public  personally  knowing  what  is  hap- 
pening in  every  meeting,  then  the  idea 
of  the  committees  having  executive  meet- 
ings does  not  seem  to  make  sense.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  we  can  operate  our 
Oovemment  without  the  ability  of  our 
officials  elective  and  appointed  to  meet 
on  some  occasions  in  private.  I  do  not 
think  the  executive  can  do  its  jobs  if  it 
has  to  make  all  of  its  decisions  dealing 
with  foreign  policy  pubUc  and  open  to 
discussion. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  concerning  the 
Pentagon  papers  unequivocally  denies 
the  Government  any  right  to  exercise 
prior  restraint  over  the  media.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  opinion.  Injunctions 
should  never  have  been  sought  or  issued 
against  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post 

Revealing  these  documents  in  no  sense 
threatens  the  national  security.  They 
relate  the  tragic  errors  of  the  past,  not 
the  military  and  diplomatic  policies  of 
the  present.  The  papers  involve  the  cru- 
cial issues  of  war  and  peace.  We  can 
never  avoid  the  agonies  of  future  Viet- 
nams  if  our  people  are  prohibited  from 
understanding  the  origins  of  our  disas- 
trous commitment. 

The  only  ongoing  policy  disclosed  in 
this  incident  is  that  of  ExecuUve  secrecy 
and  deception.  Present  and  past  admin- 
istrations have  joined  in  a  conspiracy  di- 
rected against  the  American  people's 
right  to  know.  This,  even  more  than  the 
war  itself,  is  the  issue  raised  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  docimients.  The  first 
amendment  contains  no  exception  for  a 
government  that  wishes  to  insulate  It- 
self from  the  people.  Suspending  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  Intolerably  excludes 
the  electorate  from  participation  in 
meaningful  policy  decisions. 

The  American  people  are  required  to 
participate  in  governing  our  country. 
This  becomes  impossible  when  the  rights 
of  a  free  press  are  even  temporarily 
suspended. 

Despite  the  claims  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, overclassiflcaUon  does  not  in- 
crease national  security.  It  systematically 
destrojrs  the  security  baaed  on  an  in- 
formed electorate.  OfOclals  too  often 
classify  to  protect  their  policies  or  repu- 
tations, rather  than  the  national  Interest. 

The  press  should  not  be  expected  to  co- 
operate in  concealing  embarrassing  in- 
formation.   Administrative   convenience 


must  never  become  an  excuse  for  censor- 
ship. 

The  McNamara  study  should  be  made 
available  to  the  American  people.  Only 
if  this  is  done  can  an  informed  govern- 
ment best  represent  an  informed  public. 
I  hold  with  Justice  Brennan's  decision 
that  every  restraint  issued  in  this  case, 
whatever  its  form,  has  violated  the  first 
amendment.  It  has  violated  our  right  to 
know  about  our  Government  policies,  to 
debate  those  policies,  and  to  Eisslst  in  the 
determination  of  such  policies. 

I  include  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point 
editorials  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  New 
York  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post. 
I  feel  all  deal  perceptively  with  this  crit- 
ical issue.  The  editorials  follow: 
|F*om  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmee.  June  17.  1971  ] 

PUBUCATION  OF  THE  WaB  PAPERS 

The  publication  by  the  New  York  Times 
of  secret  government  documents  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  the  government's  atteii4>t 
to  prevent  the  New  York  Times  from  pub- 
lishing them,  raise  three  questions  of  great 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Those  questions  are :  the  documents  them- 
selves and  what  they  reveal  about  the  war: 
the  judgment  of  the  New  York  Times  In 
publishing  them  even  though  they  were 
classified  "Secret"  and  "Top  Secret";  and 
Judgment  of  the  government  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  publication  of  further  articles. 

To  the  first,  what  the  documents  show. 
the  answer  is  that  they  show  not  much  that 
is  wholly  astonishing.  The  arguments  of  the 
principals  within  the  Johnson  Administration 
about  the  war  are  seen  pretty  much  as  they 
have  been  understood. 

But  the  documents  published  to  date  do 
Indeed  show  details  that  were  not  known 
before.  Incomplete  as  they  are.  the  docu- 
ments show  that  the  men  of  that  adminis- 
tration moved  sooner  than  the  public  knew 
toward  an  involvement  in  the  war  deeper 
than  the  public  knew.  They  show  further  that 
the  Johnson  Administration  engaged  In,  at 
best,  dissimulation,  and.  on  a  few  occasions, 
deliberate  deception  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  course  of  action  of  great 
importance  to  thooe  people.  The  documents 
document  the  "credibility  gap." 

It  was.  as  we  all  know  by  now.  a  tragic 
series  of  acts  by  the  government,  tragic  in 
the  real  sense  because  what  the  govern- 
ment did  in  those  years  was  done  from  the 
highest  motives  of  idealism,  of  patriotism. 
How  It  was  done,  and  what  can  be  learned 
from  the  way  it  was  done,  and  how  to 
avoid  doing  anything  like  It  In  the  future 
as  best  we  can  avoid  it — these  are  the 
questions  illuminated  by  the  publication  of 
those  documents.  That  they  are  accurate, 
and  that  they  touch  on  the  deepest  issues 
confronting  the  people — war  and  peace — 
no  one  can  deny. 

The  question  then  Is  the  judgment  of  the 
New  York  Times  in  publishing  them.  The 
New  York  Times  argued  simply  that  "It  Is 
In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  country 
to  be  informed."  The  American  govern- 
ment Is  the  servant  of  the  people;  what  the 
government  does  Is  the  public's  business. 
With  that  general  statement  no  one  can 
quarrel.  To  protect  the  freedom  of  the  citi- 
zens to  know  what  their  government  is 
doing,  and  to  dispute  It  If  they  wish,  and  to 
keep  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  to  whom  It  Is  responsible — it  was 
for  these  purposes  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  VS.  Constitution  was  adopted. 
Not  for  the  press  as  an  industry,  but  for 
the  cltlaens. 

Is  the  press  then  at  liberty  to  publish 
whatever  It  wants  to  no  matter  what  the 
consequences?  Of  course  not.  It  is  restrained 
by  the  laws  of  libel;  it  is  restrained  by  sensi- 


ble governmental  regulations — and  it  Is  re- 
strained finally  by  Its  own  good  judgment 
and  sense  of  fairness. 

The  record  of  the  American  press  in  re- 
fraining from  publishing  confidential  in- 
formation affecting  the  security  of  the 
country  and  the  lives  of  Its  cltlaens  is.  we 
can  say  in  all  candor,  excellent.  With  one 
lamentable  exception,  the  press  went 
through  the  Second  World  War.  when  cen- 
sorship was  a  reasonable  and  neceaaary  reg- 
ulation, without  breaching  security;  so  too, 
on  the  whole,  in  the  t^ietnam  war.  where 
there  is  no  censorship. 

No  newspaper  we  know  of  wottld  know- 
ingly compromise  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  country  or  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens; and. the  government  has  Its  "Secret" 
and  "Top  Secret"  and  other  classifications 
to  keep  confidential  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion. The  £lzecutlve  Orders  establishing 
those  classifications  are  specific  and  rea- 
sonable about  what  kind  of  information  Is 
not  to  be  made  public. 

By  no  standard  of  either  those  classifi- 
cations or  of  common  sense  can  the  doc- 
uments published  by  the  New  York  Times 
yet  be  said  to  endanger  the  security  of  the 
country  or  the  lives  of  its  citizens.  'The  doc- 
uments are  past  history.  They  reveal  old 
arguments,  not  present  Intentions  or  future 
operations. 

Yet  the  Justice  Department  contends  In 
Its  suit  that  with  the  continued  publication 
of  the  information,  the  "nation's  security 
will  suffer  immediate  and  Irreparable 
harm." 

Some  embarrassment,  yes;  some  personal 
anguish,  certainly.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
yet  offered  to  show  that  the  security  of  the 
country  Is  In  any  way  endangered  by  the 
publication. 

Unnamed  government  spc^esmen  have 
suggested  that  the  verbatim  publication  of 
actual  messages  exchanged  abroad  may  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  break  American 
codes.  If  so,  and  If  the  government  asserts 
and  proves  that  In  court,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter;  then  the  argument  covild 
well  be  made  that  the  publication  of  the 
texts  verbatim  did  Indeed  endanger  national 
security. 

The  government  claims  also  that  the  pub- 
lication endangers  the  confidentiality  of 
communications  with  other  governments. 
That  is  a  consideration.  It  would  be  much 
more  a  consideration  if  democratic  govern- 
ments around  the  world  did  not  contlnuaUy 
spUl  the  diplomatic  beans  about  their  ne- 
gotiations; and  if  oflBctals  of  the  American 
government,  from  Presidents  down,  did  not 
tell  state  secrets  as  they  saw  fit  and  for  their 
purposes. 

Which  Is  what  the  present  controversy  Is 
all  about,  really;  the  history  of  ttte  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  how  we  got  into  It.  It  Is  a  his- 
tory already  being  told,  in  part,  in  books 
and  memoirs.  The  current  publication  of 
documents  merely  adds  more  pieces  to  that 
history.  It  is  all  coming  out.  anyway;  and 
It  wUl  continue  to.  as  the  participants  to 
those  decisions  tell  their  versions  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  episodes  in  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

It  was  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the 
government  sought  to  stop  publication.  On 
the  arguments  so  far  brought  by  the  gov- 
ernment, there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  na- 
tional security  Is  endangered.  There  is  only 
the  evidence  that  the  government  does  not 
like  what  is  being  published. 

Tbat,  m  a  word.  Is  censorship.  The  gov- 
ernment is  relying  on  the  Espionage  Act  to 
enforce  against  the  newspaper  a  law  that 
perhaps  was  never  Intended  to  be  \u«d 
against  the  press;  that  certainly  never  has 
been  so  used;  and  that,  we  firmly  believe,  can- 
not, under  the  Constitution,  be  so  iiaed  In 
this  case. 

The  government's  action  is  almost  with- 
out parallel  In  the  history  of  the  nation.  It 
is  a  sweeping  assertion  of  government  power. 
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and,  OQ  the  eyldenoe  produced  so  fair,  an 
asaertlon  of  powar  that  ebaUengea  tbe  basic 
light  of  the  people  to  b«  Informed  about 
the  activities  of  their  government. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  lionltor. 
June  23.  1071] 

Th«  Dtttt  To  Pumt 

Tbe  classic  case  of  overciaasUloatton  of 
governmeDt  documents  was  Queen  Fred- 
erUca's  menu.  Tbe  former  Queen  of  Qreeoe 
was  given  a  moderately  elaborate  dinner 
at  an  American  military  base  during  her 
official  tour  of  the  United  States.  A  thoogbt- 
ful  officer  stamped  "dasalfled"  on  tbe  menu 
to  avoid  tbe  comments  which  some  reporter 
might  otherwise  have  made  on  what  might 
have  been  caUed  a  non-demoeratlc  event. 

We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  much 
official  classification  of  documents  is  as 
frlvUous  and  Improper  as  that  of  the  royal 
menu.  We  do  say  that  there  is  a  tendency 
In  Washington  to  overclasatfy.  which  Is  itself 
a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  goremmexTt  of 
the  United  States  Is  suppoeed  to  be  "of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 

In  theory  only  such  documents  are  claasi- 
fled  as  pertain  to  the  military  and  political 
security  of  the  state.  In  theory  the  people  are 
told  ever3rthlng  short  of  what  would  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  present  or  poaslble  future 
enemies.  In  theory  the  people  are  given  every 
possible  chance  to  know  about  proposed  new 
public  policies,  to  debate  those  proposed 
policies  and  to  share  In  the  decision  about 
those  policies. 

TKUXNCTOO   Unu 

In  practice  we  are  dealing  now  (in  the 
matter  of  the  printing  of  the  Vietnam  pa- 
pers by  three  American  newspapers:  the 
New  Tork  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Boston  Globe)  with  the  results  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States'  taking  the 
country  into  a  major  nUlitary  commitment 
without  first  Informing  the  people  fully 
about  was  intended  and  Involved,  without 
a  general  debate,  and  without  a  clear-cut 
mandate  from  the  people  themselves  through 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

True,  there  was  a  debate  In  the  ffrnatr 
over  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  reaolatlon.  But  the 
administration  was  less  than  candid  at  that 
time  about  its  intentions  or  their  Implica- 
tions. More,  by  far.  than  ever  before  In 
American  history,  the  people  ware  taken  into 
a  war  which  they  did  not  understand  with 
a  price  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 

The  classification  of  document*  bearing 
on  the  story  of  how  this  all  happened  hae 
nothing  to  do  with  military  secrets.  They  deal 
with  past  foreign  policies.  This  has  already 
been  confirmed  by  two  federal  courts.  The 
aSalr  has  everything  to  do  with  the  relation- 
ship between  government  and  people  in  what 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  democracy. 
HOW  irncR  TO  txu. 

The  key  questloci  here  U  who  determines 
what  the  people  should  at,  shotUd  not  be 
told,  and  by  what  standardsa- 

Classification  of  documents  in  Washing- 
ton is  done  by  government  officials  whose 
first  motive  may  not  always  be  tbe  fulleet 
possible  Informing  of  the  people.  For  de- 
tails on  this  point  see  the  reprint  from 
the  New  York  Times  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

The  problem  Is  different  In  different  coun- 
tries. In  a  parliamentary  democracy  such  as 
Canada  or  Britain  the  oppoaMlon  is  respon- 
sible for  ferreting  our  InXormatlon  which 
those  In  power  woiUd  prefer  to  ke^  out  cA 
sight.  The  press  has  no  constitutional  func- 
tion In  Britain.  It  Is  not  legally  "tbe  Fourth 
Estate." 

But  there  Is  no  weU-organlaed  opposition 
In  the  United  States  as  there  is  in  Britain, 
with  an  official  leader  whose  daily  task  Is  to 
keep  the  government  aa  honest  and  as  re- 


sponsive to  the  wishes  and  Interests  of  the 
people  as  possible. 

In  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  opposition 
which  exists  In  Britain  a  far  heavier  re- 
sponsibility lies  on  tbe  press,  and  Indeed 
has  been  placed  there  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

PaORB    COMCXaM 

Exceaslve  withholding  of  Information  from 
the  pec^le  is  the  proper  ooncem  of  the  op- 
position In  Britain.  It  Is  the  proper  concern 
of  the  press  in  the  United  States.  Unless 
vigilant  reporters  and  editors  are  constantly 
seeking  all  Information  the  public  should 
have,  the  bureaucracy  would  tell  less  and 
classify  more,  until  the  United  Stetes  could 
even  become  like  Nazi  Germany  or  Soviet 
RtMsia  in  which  the  state  Is  everything  and 
the  people  merely  Its  servants. 

There  is  not  only  a  constitutional  right  to 
print.  There  is  also  a  duty  to  print.  And 
If  some  newspc^ier  should  at  times  become 
overzealous  In  exercising  that  duty,  It  Is 
a  far  better  thing  than  the  reverse.  If  the 
[»ees  neglected  Its  duties  in  the  United 
States  the  bureaucrats  would  classify  more 
than  Queen  Frederika's  menu;  the  people's 
right  to  know  would  be  atrophied  from 
neglect;  and  the  people  would  not  soon  or 
easily  regain  their  knowledge  of  their  gov- 
ernment and  Its  policies. 

(Prom  tlie  New  York  Times,  July  1,  1971  j 

"An    EtiLiCKTSNEO    PCOPLX" 

The  historic  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  tbe  case  of  tbe  United  States  Government 
vs.  The  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington 
Post  is  a  ringing  victory  for  freedom  under 
law.  By  lifting  the  restraining  order  that  had 
prevented  this  and  other  newspapers  from 
publishing  the  hitherto  secret  Pentagon 
Papers,  the  nation's  highest  tribunal  strongly 
reaffirmed  tbe  guarantee  of  the  people's 
right  to  know,  implicit  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  ttie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

This  was  the  essence  of  what  The  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  were  fighting  for 
and  this  is  the  essence  of  tbe  Court's  major- 
ity opinions.  Tbe  basic  question,  which  goes 
to  the  very  core  of  the  American  political 
system,  involved  the  weighing  by  the  Court 
of  the  First  Amendment's  guarantee  of  free- 
dom against  the  Government's  power  to  re- 
strict that  freedom  in  the  name  of  national 
security.  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  hold 
that  the  First  Axnendment  gave  an  absolute 
right  to  publish  anything  under  all  circum- 
stances. Nor  did  Tbe  Times  seek  that  right. 
What  The  Times  sought,  and  what  the  Court 
upheld,  was  the  right  to  publish  these  par- 
ticular documents  at  this  particular  tUne 
without  prior  Governmental  restraint. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  lay  Indeed  In  this 
question  of  prior  restraint.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  tbe  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  sought  through  tbe 
courts  to  prevent  publication  of  material 
that  It  maintained  would  do  "irreparable  in- 
Jury"  to  tbe  national  security  if  spread  be- 
fore the  public.  The  inmes,  supported  in  this 
instance  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  press,  held  on  the  contrary  that 
It  was  in  the  national  Interest  to  publish  this 
information,  which  was  of  historic  rather 
than  current  operational  nature. 

If  tbe  documents  bad  involved  troop  move- 
ments, ship  sailings.  Imminent  military  plana, 
tbe  case  might  have  been  quite  dUTerent;  and 
In  fact  Tbe  Times  would  not  have  endeavored 
to  publish  such  material.  But  this  was  not 
the  case;  tbe  docun>ents  and  accompanying 
analysis  are  historic.  In  no  Instance  going 
beyond  liMS,  and  incapable  in  1971  of  harm- 
ing tbe  life  of  a  single  human  being  or  inter- 
fering with  any  current  military  operation. 
The  majority  of  tbe  Court  clearly  recognized 
that  embarrassment  of  public  officials  in  the 


past — or  even  in  the  present — Is  insufficient 
reason  to  overturn  what  Justice  White  de- 
scribed as  "tbe  conoededly  extraordinary  pro- 
tection against  prior  restraint  under  our  con- 
stitutional system." 

So  far  as  the  Government's  classification 
of  the  material  is  concerned,  it  Is  quite  true, 
as  some  of  our  critics  have  observed,  that  "no 
one  elected  The  Times"  to  declassify  It.  But 
it  Is  also  true,  as  the  Court  implicitly  rec- 
ognizes, that  the  public  Interest  U  not  served 
by  classification  and  retention  In  secret  form 
of  vast  amounts  of  information,  99.6  per  cent 
of  which  a  retired  senior  civil  servant  re- 
cently testified  "could  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  defense  Interests  of  the  nation." 

Out  of  this  case  should  surely  come  a  total 
revision  of  governmental  procedures  and 
piractlce  in  the  entire  area  of  classification  of 
documents.  Everyone  who  has  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  documents  knows  that 
for  many  years  the  classification  procedures 
have  been  hopelessly  muddled  by  inertia, 
timidity  and  sometimes  even  stupidity  and 
venality. 

Beyond  all  this,  one  may  hope  that  the 
entire  exercise  will  Induce  the  present  Ad- 
ministration to  re-examine  its  own  attitudes 
toward  secrecy,  suppression  and  restriction 
of  the  liberties  of  free  man  in  a  free  society. 
The  issue  the  Supreme  Court  decided  yester- 
day touched  the  heart  of  this  republic;  and 
we  fully  realize  that  this  is  not  so  much  a 
victory  for  any  particular  newspaper  as  It  Is 
for  the  basic  principles  of  freedom  on  which 
the  American  form  of  government  rests.  This 
Is  really  the  profound  message  of  yesterday's 
decision,  in  which  this  newspaper  rejoices 
with  humility  and  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  freedom  thus  reaffirmed  carries  with 
It,  as  always,  the  reciprocal  obligation  to 
present  the  truth  to  the  American  public  so 
far  as  It  can  be  determined.  That  Is,  in  fact, 
why  the  Pentagon  material  had  to  be  pub- 
lished. It  is  only  with  the  fullest  possible 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  of  the  back- 
ground of  any  policy  decision  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  expected  to  play  the  role 
required  of  them  In  this  democracy. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  present  Admin- 
istration, in  tbe  light  of  yesterday's  decision, 
to  reconsider  with  far  more  care  and  under- 
standing than  It  has  in  the  past,  the  funda- 
mental Importance  of  Individual  freedoms — 
including  especially  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly — to  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  "Without  an  Informed  and 
free  press,"  se  Justice  Stewart  said,  "there 
cannot  be  an  enlightened  people." 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  1,  1971  [ 
Ths  Pej»taoon  Papkrs:  Face — At  Last 
"Our  democracy  depends  for  Its  future  on 
the  Informed  will  of  tbe  majority,  and  It  is 
tbe  purpose  and  ttie  effect  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  expose  to  the  public  the  max- 
imum amount  of  Information  on  which 
sound  Judgment  can  be  made  by  the  electo- 
rate. The  equities  favor  disclosure,  not  sup- 
pression. No  one  can  measure  the  effects  of 
even  a  momentary  delay." 

This  passage  from  the  ruling  of  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell  on  June  21, 
1971,  comes  close  to  summing  up  our  own 
views  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
eriunent  vs.  The  Washington  Poet — and, 
frankly,  we  would  have  preferred  to  leave  It 
at  that.  Instead,  the  issue  moved  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  yesterday  the  govern- 
ment's plea  for  a  restraining  order  against 
this  newspaper  and  The  New  York  Times  was 
dismissed  by  a  vote  of  6-to-3.  Perhaps  tbe 
best  way  we  can  express  our  gratification 
with  the  outcome  Is  to  refer  you  to  page  one 
where  we  are  resuming  publication  today  of 
material  from  the  Pentagon  papers,  other- 
wise known  as  the  "History  of  U.S.  Decision- 
Making  Process  on  Vietnam  Policy."  That  we 
are  again  free  to  print  this  material  is  an  un- 
doubted  gain   If  only   because   to   have   re- 
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malned  under  restraint  would  have  been  an 
Immeasurable  loss  not  for  us  alone,  nor  for 
the  press  alone,  but  for  the  public,  and  for  the 
country,  and  for  tbe  democratic  processes: 
It  Is  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  First 
Amendmen<t  to  expose  to  the  public  the 
maximum  amount  of  information  on  which 
sound  Judgment  can  be  made  by  the  elector- 
ate. 

But  it  has  to  be  added  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  unprecedented  confronta- 
tion between  press  and  government,  the  is- 
sue has  not  only  been  what  we  could  print 
but  eklflo  when.  So  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
now  that  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  The  Times,  and  ten 
days  in  the  case  of  The  Post,  and  for  shorter 
span.s  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  newspapers  in 
this  country,  abiding  by  court  orders,  have, 
in  effect,  been  prevented  by  government 
from  publishing  certain  material.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  material  in  question 
was  historical  (and  therefore  hardly  ur- 
gent) because  even  history,  freshly  authen- 
ticated and  in  compelling  detail,  has  the 
capacity  to  shape  contemporary  events.  An- 
other time  we  might  be  dealing  with  infor- 
mation of  far  greater  urgency  and  no  one 
can  measure  the  effects  of  even  a  momentary 
delay. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  then,  that  yester- 
day's Supreme  Court  opinion,  together  with 
six  separate  concurrences  and  three  sepa- 
rate dissents,  effectively  comes  to  terms  with 
the  tormenting  issue  at  the  heart  of  this 
dispute — the  government's  right  of  prior  re- 
straint of  the  press.  It  does  not  resolve  the 
dilemma  posed  by  the  First  Amendment's 
protections  of  tbe  press,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  government's  undoubted  right  to 
protect  security  on  the  other.  For  what  the 
court  majority  seems  to  be  saying,  without 
attempting  In  this  space  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  many  conflicting  conclusions 
stated  by  all  nine  Justices,  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment failed  to  make  its  point — not  that 
a  point  was  not  necessarily  there  to  be 
made.  Some  Justices  saw  merit  In  the  gov- 
ernment's argument,  as  to  the  facts,  and 
others  were  at  pains  to  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment's point  might  better  be  made  in  a 
different  way — through  criminal  penalties 
for  publication  of  at  least  some  parts  of  this 
material. 

So  there  is  not  all  that  much  comfort,  let 
alone  clearcut  law,  to  be  found  in  yesterday's 
outcome,  though  in  fairness  to  the  Court  and 
to  the  government,  the  affair  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  case 
on  which  to  rest  broad  principles  of  law;  it 
involved  a  breakdown  of  government  security 
of  such  scope  and  magnitude  that  relief  from 
tbe  courts.  In  any  practical  sense,  was  proba- 
bly never  within  the  government's  reach.  It 
seems  doubtful.  In  short,  that  we  will  see  its 
likes  again,  and  this  says  several,  In  some 
ways  contradictory,  things  to  us,  not  least  of 
which  is  that  the  losses  and  gains  on  both 
sides  can  best  be  measured,  not  in  theoretical 
law,  but  In  real  and  practical  terms. 

We  were  dealing  here,  presumably,  with 
7.000  pages  of  classified  material,  some  of  it 
rated  exceedingly  sensitive.  So  it  Is  not  en- 
tirely surprising  that  the  courts  should  have 
been  reluctant  to  dismiss  the  government's 
plea  out  of  hand — although  the  District 
Court  here  did  Just  that  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sheer  bulk  of  the  material  and  the  mani- 
fest insensitlvlty,  in  any  real  sense,  of  so 
much  of  It,  necessarily  undermined  the  gov- 
ernment's argument,  which  came  down  in 
the  end  to  a  plea  for  highly  selective  re- 
straints by  the  courts  against  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole.  Out  of  this  process, 
perhaps,  may  come  a  positive  boon  In  terms  of 
a  thorough  re-examlnatlon  of  the  classifica- 
tion procedures  of  the  government;  for  even 
the  government's  counsel,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministration, conceded  along  the  way  that 


the  existing  practices  result  In  massive  over- 
classification  of  material,  for  far  too  long  a 
time. 

But  the  real  lesson  of  this  affair.  In  prac- 
tical terms,  lies  elsewhere,  or  so  it  seems 
to  us,  for  what  we  have  been  witnessing 
over  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  a  belated 
and  very  nearly  frantic  effort  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  remove  from  the  public  domain 
what  should  never  have  been  lost — and  under 
circumstances  that  are  quite  unlikely  to  re- 
peat themselves.  It  has  not  been  often  In 
our  history  that  a  newspaper  has  found  It- 
self in  possession  of  so  prodigious  an  amount 
of  classified  material,  and  has  begun  to  pub- 
lish it,  with  a  clear  statement  of  what  It 
had  In  hand,  and  a  plain  forewarning  of  what 
was  still  to  come;  such  an  opportunity  for 
prior  restraint  does  not  normally  present 
Itself.  And  neither,  for  that  matter  does 
the  government  often  bundle  together  quite 
such  an  extraordinary  load  of  classified  ma- 
terial and  leave  It  lying  around  quite  so  neg- 
ligently. 

The  very  uniqueness  of  this  affair,  in 
other  words,  has  grossly  distorted  the  re- 
alities, which  are  that  the  government  has 
a  very  broad  grant  of  authority  to  conduct 
its  activities  In  secret,  and  enormous  powers 
to  preserve  Its  essential  secrets,  and  an  im- 
pressive record  of  doing  so.  That  it  failed 
to  do  so  In  this  case  was  never  an  argument. 
In  our  view,  for  suspending  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  the  press  or  for  limiting  the 
prerogative  of  the  press  to  exercise  Its  own 
Judgment  In  the  handling  of  these  docu- 
ments. Still  less  was  it  an  argument  for 
denying  the  public  its  right  to  be  Informed. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  OFTEllZD  BT  MR.  MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  261,  nays  118,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows : 

(RoU  No.   178) 
YEAS— 261 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
BoUing 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroomOeld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 


BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlln 


Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
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1 

Porsythe 

McDade 

Scherle 

Fountain 

McDonald. 

Schmltz 

Prellnghuysen 

Mich. 

Schneebell 

Prey 

McEwen 

Schwengel 

1 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McPaU 

Scott 

Puqua 

McKay 

Sebelius 

' 

Gallflanakls 

McKevltt 

Shipley 

Gannatz 

McKlnney 

Shoup 

Oaydos 

McMUlan 

Shrlver 

Oettys 

Mahon 

Slsk 

• 

Glalmo 

MalUlard 

Skubttz 

Gonzalez 

Martin 

Slack 

! 

Goodllng 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Smith,  Calif. 

, 

Gray 

Meeds 

Smith,  Iowa 

GrtfBn 

Michel 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Gross 

MUler,  Ohio 

Spence 

Grover 

MUls.  Md. 

Springer 

Qubser 

MlnahaU 

Stafford 

Hagan 

Mizell 

Staggers 

Haley 

Mollohan 

Stanton. 

Hall 

Monagan 

J.  WUllam 

Hammer- 

Montgomery 

StAnton, 

Bchmldt 

Morgan 

James  V. 

Hanley 

Murphy.  HI. 

Steed 

Hansen,  Idalio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Steele 

Harsha 

Myers 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Harvey 

Natcher 

Stephens 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Stuck ey 

Hays 

O'Konskl 

Sullivan 

H*t)ert 

Taloott 

Henderson 

Patman 

Taylor 

J 

HlUU 

PeUy 

Teague.  Calif. 

^ 

HoUfield 

Pepper 

Teague,  Tex. 

s 

Horton 

Perkins 

Terry 

M 

Hosmer 

Pettis 

Thompson.  Ga 

* 

HuU 

Peyser 

Thomson,  Wis 

A 

Hunt 

Poage 

Thone 

a 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Vander  Jagt 

1 

Ichord 

Powell 

Veyaey 

B 

Jarman 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Vlgorlto 

Johnson.  Calif 

Price,  ni. 

Waggonner 

^ 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Ware 

d 

Jonas 

Puclnskl 

Whalley 

fl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Q\ae 

White 

A 

Kazen 

QulUen 

Whitehurst 

• 

Keating 

Rallsback 

Whltten 

a 

Kee 

Randall 

Wldnall 

1 

Keith 

Rarlck 

Wiggins 

Kemp 

Reld.  111. 

Williams 

d 

King 

Rhodes 

WUson,  Bob 

«4 

Kluczynaki 

Roberts 

Winn 

Kuykendall 

Robinson.  Va. 

Wright 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Wyatt 

J 

lAndgrebe 

Rooney.  NY. 

Wydler 

"ii 

Latta 

Rostenkowskl 

Wylle 

•4 

Lennon 

Rotisselot 

Wyman 

Lent 

Runnels 

Young.  Fla. 

? 

Lloyd 

Ruth 

Young.  Tex. 

H 

McClory 

.<^nrimsn 

Zablockl 

0* 

am 

McClure 

Satterfleld 

Zlon 

Q 

McColllster 

Saylor 
NAYS— 118 

Zwach 

Abourezk 

Gibbons 

OHara 

^ 

Abzug 

Grasso 

ONelU 

s 

Adams 

Green,  Pa. 

Patten 

m 
0t 

Addabbo 

Griffiths 

PUte 

m 

Anderson. 

Oude 

Podell 

Tenn. 

Halpem 

Pryor.  Ark. 

% 

Ashley 

Hamilton 

Rangel 

Aspln 

Harrington 

Rees 

1 

BadlUo 

Hathaway 

Reld.  N.Y. 

w 

Beglch 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Riegle 

Blaggl 

Heckler,  Mnan. 

Rodlno 

Bmgham 

Hclstoekl 

Roe 

Boland 

Hicks,  Mafi8. 

Roncallo 

Brademas 

Hicks,  Wash 

Rosenthal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Howard 

Rouab 

Burton 

Hungate 

Roy 

Carey,  NY. 

Jacobs 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Karth 

Ryan 

Clay 

Koch 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Kyros 

Sar  banes 

Conyers 

Leggett 

Scheuer 

Cotter 

Link 

Seiberllng 

Culver 

Long.  Md. 

Snyder 

Dellenback 

McCloakey 

Slelger,  WU. 

Dell  urns 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Dlggs 

Macdonald. 

Symington 

DlngeU 

Mass. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Dow 

Madden 

Tleman 

Drlnan 

Mazzoli 

Ullman 

du  Pont 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerim 

Eckhardt 

Mlnlsh 

Vanlk 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mink 

Waldle 

Ellberg 

Mitchell 

Wbalen 

Each 

Moorbead 

WUson. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Morse 

Charles  H. 

Flndley 

Mosher 

wour 

Foley 

Moss 

Yates 

Praser 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Prenzel 

Nix 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Obey 
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NOT  VOTINO— 64 


Alexander 
Andenon, 

Call! 
Asplnall 
Baling 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blatolk 
Bow 
Braaco 
CalTery 
Clawaon.  Del 
Corman 
Danlelaon 
Davla,  Oa. 
de  la  Oarza 
Denbolm 
Derwlnskl 
Donohue 


Edwards.  La. 
Pord, 

WUUam  D. 
Oallagtaer 
Oold  water 
Green.  Oreg. 
Hanna 

Hanaen.  Waab. 
Hogan 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Landrum 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McCullocb 

Matbls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 


Mayne 

Uelctier 

Metcalfe 

Miller.  CaUf . 

Mills.  Ark. 

Nlcbols 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Puroell 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

sues 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Udall 

Wampler 

Watts 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Matsiinaga  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  DanlelBon  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Robiaon  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Piircell  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  PenxwylTanla  with  Mr. 
Blester. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  SIkes  with  Mi.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  "»""» 

Mr.  Caftery  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Bow 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  WlUiam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr  Bevill  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

The  result  ot  the  vote  was  announced  as 
above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS, 
SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS.  TO  SIT  DURING  DE- 
BATE TODAY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Problems  of  the  small 
businessman,  which  is  holding  hearings 
on  prepaid  prescription  drug  programs, 
may  sit  this  afternoon  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  missed  the  vote 
on  Mr.  MoKGAN's  motion  to  table  House 
Resolution  492.  Earlier,  at  a  meeting,  I 
had  been  Informed  that  I  had  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  cast  my  ballot.  However, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  Chamber  to  vote. 
I  was  a  few  minutes  late. 


Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay"  on  the  motion 
to  table  House  Resolution  492. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING  THE  PHOENIX  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  493  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  493 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than  fif- 
teen days  following  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution, all  documents  in  the  English  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  (1)  the  Phoenix  Pro- 
gram, and  (3)  to  the  extent  of  United  States 
Involvement  In  such  program. 

MOTION    TO    TABLX    OfTXSXD    BT    MB.     MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  FURNISH  TO  THE 
HOUSE  THE  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"UNITED  STATES- VIETNAM  RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, 194S-67" 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  494  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Res.  494 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  report  entitled  "United  States- Viet 
Nam  Relationships,  1945-1967".  prepared  by 
the  Viet  Nam  Task  Force,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

MOTION    TO    TABLK    OFTEXED    BT    MS.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
TO  FURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSE  CER- 
TAIN INFORMATION  RESPECT- 
ING BOMBING  OPERATIONS  IN 
NORTHERN  LAOS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  House  Resolution  495  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  495 

Retolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  extent  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
any  documents  respecting  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement and  targeting,  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  Ambassador  In 
Laos  with  respect  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  bombing  operations  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  northern  Laos  during  the 


period  beginning  January  1,  1965,  and  ending 
June  21,  1971,  together  with  the  most  recent 
aerial  photographs  of  the  following  named 
one  hundred  and  ninety  six  Laotian  villages: 

The  refugees  who  came  from  Xleng 
Khouang  to  Vientiane : 

I.  MuoQg  Khoun  (Tassengs  Khoun,  Sena 
Nol.  Kang  Sene,  Phanh)  : 

A.  Tasseng  Khoun: 

1.  BanTham  ( present  location :  Ban  Thone 
Ba). 

2.  Ban  Nahey  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba). 

3.  Ban  Soua  Tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba). 

4.  Ban  Soua  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba). 

5.  Ban  Khoun  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba  I . 

6.  Ban  Nathone  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba ) . 

7.  Ban  Kosy  (present  location:  Ban  Thong 
Ba). 

8.  Ban  Boua  (present  location:  Ban  Thong 
Ba). 

9.  Ban  Phonxay  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba) . 

10.  Ban  Khoua  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba). 

11.  Ban  Khouane  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba) . 

12.  Ban  Bouel  San  (present  location:  Ban 
Thong  Ba) . 

B.  Tasseng  Sene  Nol : 

13.  Ban  Na  Kho  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

14.  Ban  Na  Ha  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene ) . 

15.  Ban  Nhang  Nhao  (present  location: 
Ban  Veun  Khene ) . 

16.  Ban  Thouang  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

17  Ban  Na  Hoa  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene ) . 

18.  Ban  Ngoua  Tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

19.  Ban  Ngoua  Neua  (present  location: 
Ban  Veun  Khene). 

20.  Ban  Phone  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene  I 

21.  Ban  Manh  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

22.  Ban  Oh  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Khene). 

23.  Ban  Na  Ngam  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

24.  Ban  Nong  Tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

25.  Ban  Sao  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Khene) . 

26.  Ban  Toua  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene) . 

27.  Ban  Toua  Tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Khene). 

28.  Ban  My  (present  location:  Ban  Male 
Hleo). 

29.  Ban  Phou  Hon  (present  location:  Ban 
Mak  Hleo) 

30.  Ban  Na  Su  (present  location:  Ban  Mak 
Hleo). 

31.  Ban  Kandouan  (present  location:  Ban 
Mak  Hleo) 

32.  Ban  Sy  (present  location:  Ban  Mak 
Hleo). 

33  Ban  Khou  (present  location:  Ban  Mak 
Hleo). 

C.  Tasseng  Kang  sene: 

34.  Ban  Ha  Moun   (present  location:   Ban 

Y  Lai). 

35.  Ban  Na  Pal  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

36.  Ban  Xleng  Dy  (present  location:  Ban 
YLaU 

37.  Ban  Ponh  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

38.  Ban  Macheung   (present  location:  Ban 

Y  Lai). 

39.  Ban  Pha  Ngeun  Tay  (present  location: 
Ban  Y  Lai ) . 

40.  Ban  Pha  Ngeun  Neua  (present  location: 
Ban  Y  Lai ) . 
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41.  Ban  Hay  (present  location:  Ban  Y  Lai) . 

42.  Ban  Nanoung  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

43.  Ban  Soua  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

44.  Ban  Natheng  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

45.  Ban  Poth  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

46.  Ban  Chao  Ho  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

47.  Ban  Na  Thoe  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

48.  Ban  Xleng  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
YLal). 

49.  Ban  Pha  (present  location:  Ban  Y  Lai) . 

50.  Ban  Na  Vane  (present  location:  Ban  Y 
Lai). 

D.  Tasseng  Phanh: 

51.  Ban  Phanh  (present  location:  Ban 
VeunKham). 

52.  Ban  Naa  Sy  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Kham ) . 

53.  Ban  Nong  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Kham). 

54.  Ban  Phonsay  (present  location:  Ban 
Venn  Kham) . 

55.  Ban  Poung  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Kham). 

56.  Ban  Vene  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Kham). 

57.  Ban  Khong  Tay  (present  location :  Ban 
Veun  Kham) . 

58.  Ban  Khong  Neua  (present  location: 
Ban  Veun  Kham ) . 

59.  Ban  Thang  (present  location:  Ban 
Veun  Kham) . 

60.  Ban  Ko  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
Kham). 

II.  Muong  Pek  (Tassengs  Kat,  He  Mouane, 
Hauang  Thay,  Phat,  Khang,  Sleng,  Ang, 
Soul)  : 

E.  Tasseng  Kat: 

61.  Ban  Ly  (present  location:  Ban  That 
Xang). 

62.  Ban  By  (present  location:  Ban  That 
Xang). 

63.  Ban  Muong  (present  location:  Ban 
That  Xang) . 

64.  Ban  Ngoul  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

65.  Ban  Khou  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

66.  Ban  Boua  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

67.  Ban  Tha  Khek  (present  location:  Ban 
Na  Nga) . 

68.  Ban  Na  Nga  (present  location:  Ban 
NaNga). 

69.  Ban  Nam  Thom  (present  location:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

70.  Ban  Vleng  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

71.  Ban  Theune  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga). 

72.  Ban  Lat  Houang  (present  location:  Ban 
Na  Nga). 

73.  Ban  Mouane  (present  location:  Ban 
NaNga). 

74.  Ban  Nhoun  (present  location:  Ban  Na 
Nga), 

75.  Ban  Phonesavan  (present  location: 
Ban  NaNga). 

76.  Ban  Sa  (present  location:  Ban  Na  Nga) . 
F.  Tasseng  He  Mouane: 

77.  Ban  Kay  (present  location:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

78.  Ban  Soul  Tay  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

79.  Ban  Hop  Oh  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot ) . 

80.  Ban  Poung  Bong  (present  location: 
Ban  Nam  Pot). 

81.  Ban  Na  Kay  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot ) . 

82.  Ban  Ho  Kang  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

83.  Ban  Khong  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

84.  Ban  Na  Boune  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 


86.  Ban  Sak   (present  location:   Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

87.  Ban  Nong  (present  location:  Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

88.  Ban  Soul  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

89.  Ban   He    (present  location:    Ban  Nam 
Pot). 

90.  Ban  Naleuang   (present  location:   Ban 
Nam   Pot). 

91.  Ban    Na    Khoaune    (present   location: 
Ban   Nam  Pot). 

92.  Ban  Na  Koung  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot). 

93.  Ban    Bouam    (present    location:    Ban 
Nam   Pot). 

G.   Tasseng   Khouang: 

94.  Ban  Poung  Leng  (present  location:  Ban 
Vleng  Kham). 

95.  Ban   Poung   Manh    (present   location: 
Ban   Vleng   Kham). 

96.  Ban  Pen  (present  location:  Ban  Vleng 
Kham). 

97.  Ban  Song  Mak   (present  location:  Ban 
Vleng  Kham) . 

98.  Ban  Pouel  (present  location:  Ban  Vleng 
Kham). 

99.  Ban    Phang     (present    location:     Ban 
Vleng    Kham). 

100.  Ban  Muong  Kheun  (present  location: 
Ban  Vleng  Kham). 

101.  Ban  Som  Ben  (present  location:  Ban 
Vleng  Kham) . 

102.  Ban  Don  sai^g  (present  location:  Ban 
Vleng  Kham). 

103.  Ban    Nhom    (present    location:    Ban 
Vleng  Kham). 

104.  Ban  Mak  Ngouane  (present  location: 
Ban  Thin). 

105.  Ban  Sal  Kham  (present  location:  Ban 
Thin). 

106.  Ban  Kham  Leum   (present  location: 
Ban  Thin). 

107.  Ban  Koung  Tol  (present  location:  Ban 
Thin). 

108.  Ban  Hoat  Tanh  (present  location:  Ban 
Thin). 

109.  Ban    Vanh    (present    location:    Ban 
Thin). 

110.  Ban  Llo  (present  location:  Ban  Thin). 

111.  Ban  Samuong  (present  location:  Ban 
Thin). 

112.  Ban    Beuak    (present   location:    Ban 
Thin). 

113.  Ban  Ang  (present  location:  Ban  Thin) 
H.   Tasseng  Thay: 

114.  Ban    Choey    (present    location:    Ban 
Mak  Nao). 

115.  Ban  Pek  (present  location:  Ban  Mak 
Nao). 

I.  Tasseng  Phat: 

116.  Ban  Phat  Sol   (present  location:  Ban 
Phao  ( Phoneaay ) ) . 

117.  Ban  Vleng  (present  location:  Ban  Phao 
(Phonesay) ). 

118.  Ban  Nakhouane  (present  location:  Ban 
Phao  ( Phonesay ) ) . 

119.  Ban  Nong  Pha  (present  location:  Ban 
Phao  (Phonesay)). 

120.  Ban  Nhap  sy   (present  location:   Ban 
Phao  ( Phonesay ) ) . 

J.  Tasseng  Khang: 

121.  Ban  Phal  Ngum  (present  location:  Ban 
That  Xang) . 

122.  Ban  Khong  Vleng   (present  location: 
Ban  That  Xang) . 

123.  Ban  Mane  Som  (present  location:  Ban 
That  Xang). 

124.  Ban  Pouang    (present  location:    Ban 
That  Xang). 

125.  Ban  Lao  (present  location:  Ban  That 
Xang). 

126.  Ban  Samthong  (present  location:  Ban 
Na  lao). 

K.  Tasseng  Sleng: 

127.  Ban   Nathao    (present   location:    Ban 
Veunkham) . 

128.  Ban    Houel    (present    location:    Ban 
Veunkham) . 

129.  Ban   Na   Hoi   Mai    (present   location: 
Ban  Veunkham), 


130.  Ban  Phleng  Luang  (present  location: 
Ban  Veunkham). 

131.  Ban  Ang  (present  location:  Ban  Veun- 
kham) . 

132.  Ban  Teng  (present  location:  Ban  Veun 
kham) . 

133.  Ban  Phon  Thong    (present  location: 
Ban  Veunkham) . 

134.  Ban  Na  Hoi  Thay   (present  location: 
Ban  Veunkham) . 

L.  Tasseng  Ang: 

135.  Ban  Neua  (present  location:  Ban  KcA 
Kleng) . 

136.  Ban  Ang  (present  location:  Ban  Kok 
Kleng) . 

137.  Ban  Poua  (present  location:  Ban  Kok 
Kleng). 

138.  Ban  Om  (present  location:   Ban  Kok 
Kleng). 

139.  Ban  Sy  Luang  (present  location:  Ban 
Kok  Kleng). 

140.  Ban  Sa  Thath  (present  location:  Ban 
Kok  Kleng) . 

141.  Ban  Sa  Mon    (present   location:    Ban 
Kok  Kleng). 

142.  Ban  Xay  (present  location:  Ban  Kok 
Kleng). 

143.  Ban  Kam  chat  (present  location:  Ban 
Kok  Kleng ) . 

M.  Tasseng  Soul : 

144.  Ban    Mang    (present    location:    Ban 
Nalongkhoune) . 

145.  Ban  Nakhoua  (present  location:  Ban 
Nalongkhoune ) . 

146.  Ban  Xleng  houng   (present  location: 
Ban  Nalongkhoune) . 

147.  Ban  Nong  Ha  (present  location:  Ban 
Nalongkhoune) . 

148.  Ban  Xleng  Naa  (present  location:  Ban 
Nalongkhoune) . 

149.  Ban   Nal   Houane    (present   location: 
Ban  Nam  Pot  1 ) . 

150.  Ban  Noua  Na  (present  location:  Ban 
Nam  Pot   1). 

151.  Ban  Khay  (present  location:  Ban  Nam 
Pot  1). 

152.  Ban    Nong     (present    location:     Ban 
Nampot  2). 

153.  Ban    Pong     (present    location:     Ban 
Nampot  2). 

154.  Ban    Sack     (present    location:     Ban 
Nampot  2). 

155.  Ban    Bone     (present    location:     Ban 
Nampot  2 ) . 

156.  Ban  Xay  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 3). 

157.  Ban  Hong  Keng  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3 ) . 

158.  Ban    Nato     (present    location:     Ban 
Nampot  3 ) . 

159.  Ban  Sam  tay   (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3 ) . 

160.  Ban  Sam  Neua  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3) . 

161.  Ban  He  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 3). 

162.  Ban  Vang  Kam  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  3) . 

163.  Vang  Xlenghoung  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  3) . 

in.  Muong  Plan  (Tassengs  The,  Hat  Nam)  : 
N.  Tasseng  The: 

164.  Ban  San  Phan  (present  location:  Ban 
Nong  Pene ) . 

165.  Ban   Na   Pa    (present   location:    Ban 
Nampot  1 ) , 

166.  Ban    Nlan    (present    location:    Ban 
Nampot  1 ) . 

167.  Ban  Phlengdy  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampoit  1 ) . 

168.  Ban  Ka  Cheng  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1 ) . 

169.  Ban  Hat  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 1). 

170.  Ban  Xleng  Klo  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1 ) . 

171.  Ban    Dong    (present    location:    Ban 
Nampot  1 ) . 

172.  Ban  Pbonesal  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1 ) . 
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173.  Ban  San  Phanh  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1 ) . 

174.  Ban  Phon«  Ngam  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1 ) . 

175.  Ban  Kbane  (present  location:  Ban 
Nampot  1). 

170.  Ban  Tba  Phane  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1 1 . 

177.  Ban  Plat  (present  location:  Ban  Nam- 
pot 1). 

178.  Ban  Tat  Luang  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1 ) . 

179.  Ban  Chom  thon  (present  location: 
Ban  Nampot  1 ) . 

O.  Tasseng  Hat  Nam : 

180.  Ban  Hlo  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

181.  Ban  Nboiin  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

182.  Ban  Phone  Phlen  (present  location: 
Ban  Thath). 

183.  Ban  Hatlo  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

184.  Ban  Poun  Sane  (present  location: 
Ban  Thath). 

186.  Ban  The  Phane  (present  location: 
Ban  Thath). 

186.  Ban  Ha  Nhone  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath ) . 

187.  Ban  Na  Pa  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

188.  Ban  Kok  So  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

189.  Ban  That  Luang  (present  location: 
Ban  Thath). 

190.  Ban  Kouan  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

191.  Ban  Houm  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

193.  Ban  Phlengfay  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

193.  Ban  Nay  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

194.  Ban  Phon  Bo  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

195.  Ban  Geo  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

196.  Ban  Nleng  (present  location:  Ban 
Thath). 

Total:  three  Muongs,  fifteen  Tassengs.  one 
hundred  nlnety-slz  villages. 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  be  considered  as 
read.  This  resolution  was  printed  in  the 
Record  last  Thursday.  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar  with  its 
contents. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION     TO     TASLZ     OimUD     BT     m.     UOBCAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REQUESTING  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE,  SECRE- 
TARY OP  DEFENSE.  AND  THE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  CENTRAL  INTEL- 
LIGENCE  AGENCY  TO  FURNISH 
THE  TEXT  OF  THE  STUDY  EN- 
TTTLED  "UNITED  STATES-VIET- 
NAM RELATIONSHIPS,  1945-l»e7" 
AND  OTHER  RELEVANT  INFORMA- 
TION REGARDING  THE  U.S.  IN- 
VOLVEMENT IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
discharge  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices from  further  consideration  of  House 
Reeclution  491.  a  privileged  resolution 
of  inquiry. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rk8.  491 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Directed  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  furnish 
the  House  of  Representatives  within  fifteen 
days  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
with  full  and  complete  information  on  the 
following — 

the  history  and  rationale  for  United  States 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  since  the 
completion  of  the  study  entitled  "United 
States — Vietnam  Relationships,  1946-1967", 
prepared  by  the  Vietnam  Task  Force,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

the  known  existing  plans  for  residual  force 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam: 

the  nature  and  capacity  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  including  but 
not  limited  to  analyses  of  their  past  and 
present  military  capabilities,  their  capacity 
foe  military  and  economic  self-sufficiency  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  analyses  of  the 
political  base  of  the  Republic,  the  scope,  If 
any,  of  governmental  malfunction  and  cor- 
ruption, the  depth  of  popular  support  and 
p.-ocedures  for  dealing  with  non-support;  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  known  existing 
studies  of  the  economy  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  and  the  Internal  workings  of 
the  government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam; 

the  plans  and  procedures,  both  on  the  i>art 
of  tht  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  November 
1971  elections  in  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Including  but  not  limited  to  analyses 
of  the  United  States  Involvement,  covert  or 
not.  In  said  elections. 

POINT  or  OBOKB 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  resolution  is  not 
privileged  under  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speckker,  I  reserve 
the  point  of  order  in  order  to  give  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  reserves  the  point  of  order. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  House  Resolution  491, 
a  privileged  resolution  of  inquiry.  As 
Members  know,  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
asks  for  information  from  the  executive 
branch.  The  rules  of  this  House  provide 
that  a  resolution  of  inquiry  must  be  re- 
ported out  of  committee  within  7  legis- 
lative days  after  it  is  introduced;  this 
resolution  was  introduced  on  June  21 
by  19  Members,  including  myself.  More 
than  7  legislative  days  have  elapsed 
since  then,  but  the  resolution  has  not 
yet  been  reported  to  the  floor. 

The  i-esolution  seeks  information  on  a 
number  of  studies  which  the  executive 
branch  has  prepared  regarding  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  studies  Include  the  history 
of  our  involvement  there  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1968  Pentagon  study  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  attention 
in  recent  weeks;  the  plans  for  retaining 
a  residual  force  of  UB.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  after  our  combat  troops  have 


been  withdrawn;  the  military,  economic 
and  political  bases  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  including  Informa- 
tion on  governmental  malfimction  and 
corruption;  and  plans  and  procedures  re- 
garding the  November  1971  elections 
scheduled  in  South  Vietnam.  Including 
plans  for  U.S.  involvement  in  those  elec- 
tions. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  note 
that  this  resolution  Is  not  designed  to 
elicit  any  Information  which  is  essential 
for  national  security  purposes.  It  does 
not  request  information  on  specific  mili- 
tary or  naval  bases,  equipment,  opera- 
tions, or  defense  plans.  The  studies  which 
we  are  seeking  involve  solely  matters 
relating  to  political  decisions. 

This  is  information  which  is  impera- 
tive if  the  Members  of  this  House  are  to 
fulfill  their  duties.  It  should  normally 
flow  to  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  but  the  bureaucracy  has  decided 
to  protect  itself  against  having  any  of  its 
mistakes  or  errors  in  Judgment  revealed 
by  labeling  as  "Top  Secret"  almost  every- 
thing in  sight. 

We  need  this  information  if  we  are  to 
enact  appropriate  and  meaningful  legis- 
lation. We  were  not  elected  to  rubber 
stamp  the  decisions  of  the  Pentagon,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  State  De- 
partment. We  were  elected  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  decisions  of  these 
agencies.  This  is  a  responsibility  which 
we  all  share. 

The  question  here,  baldly  stated,  is 
whether  we  can  represent  the  interests  of 
our  constituents  when  we  are  blindfolded 
by  the  executive  branch. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  has  rested 
primarily  in  the  freedom  of  full  debate  on 
political  questions.  The  shame  of  the  past 
decade  is  the  secrecy  with  which  the  lives 
of  all  Americans  were  changed  by  deci- 
sions in  which  they  and  their  elected 
representatives  played  no  part.  Now  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  have  be- 
come partially  informed  and  increasingly 
outraged  at  our  conduct  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  presented  with  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin rebuilding  a  bond  of  trust  between 
this  Government  and  this  body  and  our 
citizens.  We  must  demand  that  crucial 
political  decisions  such  as  those  which 
involved  us  in  Vietnam  be  made  by  Con- 
gress as  well  as  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
executive  departments. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
be  a  big  first  step  toward  reinstating  Con- 
gress to  its  proper  role  in  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  and  ending  Government  by 
stealth  and  secrecy. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  motion  to 
discharge  as  well  as  for  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HUBERT,  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  calls  for 
opinions  and  under  the  rule  the  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  must  seek  facts,  not 
opinions.  The  resolution  obviously  re- 
quires an  opinion  when  it  asks  for  "the 
nature  and  capacity  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam."  It  also  asks 
for  opinion  when  it  seeks  analyses  of 
the  past  and  present  military  capablll- 
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ties  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  It  clear- 
ly asks  for  opinion  when  it  seeks  "the 
depth  of  popular  support."  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Any  resolution  asking  for  a  determi- 
nation of  "capacity"  and  asking  for 
"analyses"  of  past  and  present  military 
capabilities  asks  for  opinions,  and  thus 
destroys  the  privileged  nature  of  the 
resolution.  I  refer  to  volume  3.  Cannon's 
Precedents,  section  1873. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  resolution  which  asks 
for  the  "rationale"  for  U.S.  involvement 
in  South  Vietnam  most  assuredly  seeks 
an  opinion.  Webster's  Dictionary  defines 
the  word  rationale  as: 

An  explanation  of  controlling  principles 
of  opinion,  belief,  practice  or  phenomena. 

I  make  the  further  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  resolution  is  not  con- 
fined to  heads  of  departments  or  the 
President  but  also  includes  the  head  of 
an  agency  and,  therefore,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  privileged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  press  the  point  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
moved  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
491.  The  gentlewoman  has  furnished  the 
Chair  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
Chair  appreciates  that  fact,  since  It  gives 
an  opportunity  to  the  Chair  to  examine 
the  resolution  prior  to  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  has 
not  been  reported  by  the  committee  to 
which  it  has  been  referred. 

Clause  5  of  rule  XXII  provides  that: 

All  resolutions  of  Inquiry  addressed  to  the 
heads  of  executive  departments  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  House  within  one  week  after 
presentation. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  makes 
a  point  of  order  against  the  motion  to 
discharge  on  the  ground  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  privileged  under  the  rule  be- 
cause it  calls  for  opinions  in  addition  to 
factual  information. 

It  has  been  consistently  held  that  to 
retain  the  privilege  under  the  rule,  res- 
olutions of  inquiry  must  call  for  facts 
rather  than  opinions — Cannon's  prece- 
dents, volume  VI  page  413  and  pages  418 
to  432.  Speaker  Longworth.  on  February 
11.  1926,  held  that  a  resolution  inquiring 
for  such  facts  as  would  inevitably  require 
the  statement  of  an  opinion  to  answer 
such  inquiry  was  not  privileged — Record 
page  3805. 

Among  other  requests.  House  Resolu- 
tion 491  calls  for  the  furnishing  of  one, 
the  "rationale"  for  U.S.  involvement  in 
South  Vietnam  since  the  completion  of 
the  study;  two.  the  nature  and  "capacity" 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Including  "analyses"  of  their 
military  "capabilities";  their  capacity  for 
self-sufiQclency  which  would  include 
analyses  of  the  Government's  political 
base,  the  scope  of  malfunction  and  cor- 
ruption, the  depth  of  popular  support; 
and  three,  analyses  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  1971  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  at  least  these  particulars,  executive 
officials  are  called  upon — not  for  facts 


but  to  furnish  conclusions,  which  must 
be,  essentially,  statements  of  opinion. 

The  Chair  therefore  holds  that  House 
Resolution  491  is  not  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXII,  and  that  the  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  from 
its  further  consideration  is  not  in  order. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

MOTION  OFTERKD  BT  MR.  BOGCS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  lay 
that  appeal  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had  it. 

So  the  decision  of  the  Chair  stands. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chfdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Washington.  D.C, 

June  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Casl  Aiaert, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Speakzs:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  301(a)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  approved  the  enclosed  resolution  for  a 
compliance  test  facility  at  the  Ohio  Highway 
Transportation  Research  Center,  East  Liberty, 
Ohio. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Bl,atnik, 
ChairTnan,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAnON 
OF  H.R.  6483,  APPOINTMENT  OF 
MARINE  CORPS  OFFICERS  TO  THE 
GRADE  OF  GENERAL 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  469 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  469 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6483) 
to  amend  section  5232  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  general  of  Marine 


Corps  officers  designated  under  that  section 
for  appropriate  higher  commands  or  for  per- 
formance of  duties  of  great  Importance  and 
responsibility.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted 
m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  printed  In  the  bill.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Csdifomia 
'Mr.  SicrrH) ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  469  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
6483  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Marine  Corps  officers  to  the  grade  of 
general. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6483  is  to  provide 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  ofiQcers  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral. 

Present  law  prohibits  Marine  Corps 
officers  from  attaining  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral except  as  Commandant,  as  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  President,  or  as  Assistant 
Commandant. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  provided  no 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  officers 
who  could  serve  as  generals  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Since  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  all  have  limitations  as  to  the 
number  of  officers  serving  in  four -star 
grades,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices amended  the  legislation  to  limit  the 
number  to  four  Marine  Corps  officers  in 
the  grade  of  general,  including  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  Assistant  Com- 
mandant. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  no  incresise  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  469  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  concur  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

May  I  simply  add  that  this  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  with  the  exception  of 
possibly  one  objection  about  which  I 
have  heard  although  there  are  no  dis- 
senting views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pike). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
tiny  Uttle  error  in  the  Committee  Report 
on  this  bill,  in  that  the  report  says  that 
the  bill  passed  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee unanimously.  What  the  report 
says  actually  is  as  follows: 
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The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  May 
— ,  1971,  a  quorum  being  present,  unani- 
mously agreed  to  report  H.R.  6403  to  the 
House  and  strongly  recommends  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  the  date  U  left  blank 
does  lead  me  to  the  faint  suspicion  that 
the  report  was  written  before  the  com- 
mittee had  acted,  and  obviously  after 
it  had  acted  it  was  too  late  to  change 
it.  although  they  might  at  least  have 
filled  in  the  date.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  reported 
as  having  passed  the  committee  unani- 
mously is  my  own  fault.  We  did  not  have 
a  record  vote  on  the  bill.  We  had  a  voice 
vote  on  the  bill,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  I  did  not  say  "No"  loudly  enough 
to  be  heard.  If  my  voice  was  too  faint 
in  opposing  the  bill  to  be  heard,  it  was 
because  I  opposed  it  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  and  because  it  is  not  a  big  bad 
bill,  it  is  just  a  little  silly  bill.  It  is,  how- 
ever, symptomatic,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the 
things  which  I  believe  is  wrong  with  our 
military,  and  I  hate  to  see  it  spreading  to 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  long,  long  time 
ago,  I  was  a  marine,  and  proud  of  it. 
I  am  still  a  marine  at  heart  and  proud 
of  that,  too.  I  went  only  last  week  over  to 
the  Marine  Corps  Monument  and  sat  on 
the  grass  and  watched  that  magnificent 
drill  team  and  the  headquarters  company 
march  as  marines  have  always  marched, 
and  listened  to  the  Marine  Corps  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  play  music  that  would 
make  any  man  want  to  march,  and  that 
was  the  Marine  Corps  which  I  have  al- 
ways loved  and  still  do.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  anyone  there 
marching  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
There  may  have  been  a  major,  but  I 
doubt  it,  and  I  guarantee  you  there  were 
not  any  four-star  generals.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  always  prided  itself  on  being 
lean  and  mean,  and  I  take  pride  in  that 
reputation.  They  accomplish  more  things 
with  less  fuss,  less  muss,  and  less  money 
than  anyone  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
they  have  managed  to  do  it  with  less 
pomp  and  above  all,  less  four-star  gen- 
erals, than  anyone  else.  too.  and  the 
reason  I  oppose  this  silly  little  bill  is  be- 
cause I  hate  to  see  them  going  down  the 
route  of  pinning  more  stars  on  more 
shoulders  because  I  think  it  will  make 
them  eventually  a  lesser,  softer,  richer 
fighting  corps  than  they  are  today. 

Pour-star  generals,  you  know,  breed 
three-star  generals,  and  three-star  gen- 
erals breed  two-star  generals,  and  two- 
star  generals  breed  one-star  generals  like 
rabbits,  no  matter  which  service  you  are 
talking  about.  In  World  War  n,  when  we 
had  about  six  times  as  many  men  under 
arms  as  we  have  today,  we  had  in  Amer- 
ica a  grand  total  of  31  four-star  generals 
and  four-star  admirals.  Today,  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  people  In  the  military,  we 
have  not  one-sixth  as  many  four-star 
generals  and  admirals  but  we  have  gone 
from  31  to  41.  In  World  War  n  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  between  them  had  13.  To- 
day the  Army  has  17  and  the  Air  Ptorce 
alone  has  13.  Only  the  Navy  has  reduced 
the  number  of  Its  four-star  admirals. 
They  had  17  in  World  War  II;  they  have 
only  nine  today.  The  Marine  Corps  had 
exactly  one  four-star  general  in  World 


War  n.  They  have  two  today,  and  if  we 
pass  this  bill  they  have  four  times  as 
many  four-star  generals  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  less  than  a  fourth  as 
many  men. 

I  suppose  it  is  futile  to  hope  that  this 
would  not  happen.  Perhaps  inflation  has 
caught  up  with  stars  Just  as  it  has  with 
the  doUar.  In  my  opinion  it  will  hinder 
rather  than  help  the  unique  fighting 
quality  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  its 
unique  esprit  de  corps.  I  am  aware  that 
the  Marines  have  fewer  four-star  gen- 
erals per  capita  than  the  other  services 
have,  and  my  reaction  to  that  is  simply, 
"So  what?"  To  me  It  would  be  more  use- 
ful if  instead  of  more  four -star  generals 
and  admirals  in  all  of  our  armed  services, 
with  their  lordly  prequisites  of  oflSce, 
chauffeur-driven  limousines,  and  all  of 
the  pomp  and  glitter  that  goes  with  it, 
we  went  in  all  of  our  services  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  lean  and  mean,  under  which 
four-star  rank  really  meant  something. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  8805,  OBSCENE  MAIL  CATE- 
GORY FOR  MINOR  AND  POTENTI- 
ALLY  OFFENSIVE  SEXUAL  MA- 
TERIAL 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  516  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.    Res.  616 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  8805) 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  ex- 
clude from  the  maUs  as  a  special  category  of 
nonmailable  matter  certain  material  offered 
for  sale  to  minors,  to  improve  the  protection 
of  the  right  of  privacy  by  defining  obscene 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranlclng  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmests  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smtth),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  516  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H_R. 
8805,  the  purposes  of  which  are  to  cre- 
ate a  new  category  of  nonmailable  ob- 
scene matter  with  respect  to  minors ;  de- 
fine the  word  "obscene"  with  respect  to 
matter   that  is  mailed,  broadcast,  im- 


ported, or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce;  and  to  provide  mail  patrons 
with  a  means  of  prohibiting  delivery  of 
unsolicited  potentially  offensive  sexual 
material.  The  legislation  will  strengthen 
several  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Present  law  regarding  unmailable  ob- 
scene matter  has  been  ineffective  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  definition  of  "ob- 
scene." H.R.  8805  establishes  definitions 
of  "obscene"  matter  that  will  be  unmail- 
able to  minors  under  17  years  old,  as 
well  as  other  "obscene"  matter  which 
would  be  unmailable,  imported,  broad- 
cast, or  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Any  obscene  matter  which  is  mailed 
shall  be  so  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
envelope  by  the  sender.  Any  mall  pa- 
tron may,  for  himself  or  his  minor  chil- 
dren, submit  a  form  to  the  post  offlce  to 
the  effect  that  he  does  not  desire  to  re- 
ceive such  mail.  If  a  patron  does  re- 
ceive obscene  mall  he  may  return  it  to 
the  post  offlce  marked  "refused"  or  he 
may  destroy  it. 

The  Postal  Service  is  required  to  im- 
plement procedures  to  prevent  the  de- 
livery of  such  mail  to  persons  requesting 
that  it  not  be  delivered. 

Mailers  failing  to  make  the  required 
designation  on  not  more  than  25  pieces 
of  obscene  mail  shall  be  subject  to  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000,  or  a  maximum 
fine  of  $50,000  if  the  mark  is  not  placed 
on  more  than  25  pieces  of  malJ. 

The  law  becomes  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month  after  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  in  order  that  H.R.  8805 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  .  House  Resolution  516  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8805. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prohibit 
the  mailing  to  minors  of  obscene  matter, 
to  define  the  word  "obscwie"  with 
respect  to  mailed  or  broadcast  matter, 
and  to  provide  a  method  of  stopping  un- 
solicited offensive  sexual  material  from 
being  delivered  to  a  home  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  homeowner. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  sell,  deliver,  or  offer  for  sale  to  minors 
under  17  any  material  depicting  or 
describing  nudity,  sexuat  contact  in  a 
manner  deemed  harmful  to  minors. 
Mailers  have  provided  to  them  an 
affirmative  defense:  if  they  reasonably 
believe  the  purchaser  was  over  16,  based 
on  information  supplied  by  the  pur- 
chaser, they  are  not  guilty  of  any  crimi- 
nal act. 

TTie  bill  also  defines  what  is  "nonmail- 
able obscene  matter"  relying  for  its  de- 
finition on  the  language  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Roth  v.  U.S..  354  U.S. 
476.  Basically,  obscene  matter  is  defined 
as  predominately  prurient  in  its  appeal 
when  considered  by  contemporary  com- 
munity standards.  Further,  the  bill 
states  that  "Any  matter  which  is  obscene 
under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusively to  be  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  importance.  Any  slight  social  value 
in  such  matter  shall  be  deemed  out- 
weighed by  the  social  Interest  in  order 
and  morality." 
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Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  mall  patrcn 
with  a  means  to  keep  obscene  matter 
which  has  not  been  ordered  out  of  his 
home.  Under  the  bill  all  "sexually 
oriented  advertisements"  sent  through 
the  malls  must  bear  on  the  envelope  a 
mark  or  notice,  devised  by  the  Postal 
Service,  which  will  Identify  it  as  such. 
Any  mail  patron  may  stop  such  mall  from 
being  delivered  to  his  home  by  notifying 
the  Postal  Service  of  his  desire  to  stop 
such  deliveries.  The  Postal  Service  is 
required  to  develop  procedures  to  ensure 
that  such  mail  is  not  delivered  in  the 
future  to  anycme  filing  such  a  notice  with 
the  Service.  Failure  of  any  mailer  to  In- 
clude the  identification  mark  on  his  un- 
solicited material  will  result  in  a  fine 
first,  of  $1,000  if  mailed  to  25  or  fewer 
persons;  or  second,  $50,000  if  mailed  to 
more  than  25. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  favors  HJl.  2330,  a 
similar  bill,  as  the  better  method  of  pro- 
tecting minors  and  homeowners.  That  bill 
provides  for  larger  fines,  and  also  does 
not  seek  to  define  what  is  obscene  with 
such  specificity.  The  Department  believes 
that  the  defintion  of  the  reported  bill 
may  increase  the  burden  of  proof  needed 
to  prove  guilt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


official  transcript  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  May  5,  1971. 
You  are  further  directed  to  produce  the  above 
at  Boom  206.  613  O  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  not  depart  the  Court  without 
leave  thereof. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  seal  of  said  Co\irt  this  Stb  day  of 
July.  AD..  1971. 

OtknaxT  S.  HAmais, 

Judge,  Superior  Court. 

Vkxtl  G.   Mothxkshxad, 

Department  Clerk. 

Phiup  J.  HnucHKOP, 

Pxm  WdBMAN, 

Attorney  for  Defendant. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— 
UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  MARGA- 
RET BUTTERFIELD 

Mr.  MTTJfl  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  testify  on  the  7th  day  of  July 
7971  at  2  pjn.  in  the  csue  of  the  United 
States  v  Margaret  Butterfleld  (docket  No. 
27078-71)  and  to  bring  with  me  certain 
papers  under  the  control  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
duces  tecimi  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involved.  I  therefore  submit  the  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

I  send  the  subpena  duces  tecum  to  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  The  Clerk  will  read  the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  docltet  No.  27078-71] 
UNtTxi)  Statcb  v.  Maboakxt  BtrmmnzLo 
To:  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chair- 
man. U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  Room  1136,  Long- 
worth  BuUdlng,  or  his  Representative. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  produce  be- 
fore Judge  Harris,  Superior  Court  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU  at  3:00  o'clock 
p.m.,  on  the  7th  day  of  July  1971 
for   Margaret   Butterfleld    (Defendant)    the 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  MAR- 
GARET BUTTERFIELD 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

I  have  been  subpenaed  to  ai^iear  be- 
fore the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  7th  day  of  July  1971 
at  2  pjn.  in  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Margaret  Butterfleld  (docket  No. 
27078-71)  and  to  bring  with  me  certain 
papers  under  the  control  of  the  CTom- 
mittee  on  Internal  Security. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House.  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
duces  tecum  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involved.  I  therefore  submit  the  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  this  body. 

I  send  the  subpena  duces  tecum  to  the 
desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

[In   the   Superior  Court  of  the   District   of 

Columbia,  docket  No.  2707&-71  ] 

UNrrxD  States  v.  Mabcaxtt  BtrrTEumj) 

To:  Representative  Richard  Ichord,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  Room  2429,  Ray- 
bum  Building,  or  his  Represenatlve : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  produce 
before  Judge  Harris,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  2:00  o'clock  p.m.,  on 
the  7th  day  of  July  1971  for  Margaret  But- 
terfleld (Defendant)  the  official  transcript 
of  the  testimony  of  Capitol  Police  Chief 
James  M.  Powell,  given  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  May  19,  1971.  You  are  further  directed 
to  produce  the  above  at  Room  206.  613  O 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C,  and  not 
depart  the  Court  without  leave  thereof. 

Witness,  the  Honorable  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Sup«1or  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Se«l  of  said  Court  this  9th  day  of 
July,A.D.,  1971. 

Stanlxt  S.  Habjus, 

Judge,  Superior  Court. 
Paul   G.    Motkxbshkao, 

Deputy  Clerk. 

Philip  Hlrscbkop  &  Peter  Welsman,  At- 
torney for  Defendant.  Phone  No.  347-7618. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MARINE  CORPS 
OFFICERS  TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
GENERAL 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  bill  (HJl.  6483) 
to  amend  section  5232  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  general  of 
Marine  Corps  officers  designated  under 
that  section  for  appropriate  higher  com- 
mands or  for  performance  of  duties  of 


great  importance  and  responsibility,  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  6483 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  6332(a)  at  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "general  or"  before  "lieutenant 
general". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert   In    Ueu   thereof  the   following: 

That  section  6332  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "general  or"  before 
"lieutenant  general". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  number  of  officers  serving  In  the 
grade  of  general  may  not  exceed  four.  In- 
cluding the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  when  serving  in  the  grade  of 
general." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending 
bill  is  designed  to  correct  a  hiatus  in  ex- 
isting law  which  discriminates  against 
the  Marine  Corps.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  two  four-star  marine  gen- 
erals. No  more  than  two  for  the  Marine 
Corps  may  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  present  law — unless  an  addi- 
ticmal  one  is  chosen  to  be  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President,  and  that  is  no  longer 
being  done.  In  this  bill,  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  three  four-star  ranks  that 
are  now  authorized,  to  a  maximum  of 
four. 

That  simply  permits  one  appointment 
in  the  Marine  Corps — from  a  three-star 
to  a  four-star  rank. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  present  law  au- 
thorizes four-star  marine  generals  when 
such  officers  serve  as  Commandant  and 
as  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  In  actual  practice,  that  is  the  lim- 
it. None  of  the  other  three  services  are 
restricted  in  this  manner. 

Now.  why  should  we  by  this  legislation 
authorize  the  President  to  change  one 
three-star  marine  general  to  a  four-star 
rank — and  that  is  what  we  are  really 
talking  about? 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  there  is  now  no 
statutory  authority  for  such  appoint- 
ment— such  advancement — as  applied  to 
Marine  Corps  officers — other  than  Cwn- 
mandant  and  Assistant  Commandant — 
whose  services  may  be  needed  in  higher 
commands  or  who  are  performing  duties 
of  great  Importance  and  responsibility. 

But  such  a  blockage  does  not  apply  to 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  or  the  Navy. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  dlscrimi- 
nation  against  the  Marine  Corps  affiles. 

Today,  under  present  law.  no  matter 
how  well  qualified  or  how  superior  his 
qualifications  may  be,  a  Marine  Corps 
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general  cannot  be  appointed  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Pacific  forces — because  only 
one  with  a  four -star  ranlc  can  serve  in 
that  capacity. 

Likewise,  no  matter  how  well  qualified 
or  how  superior  his  qualifications  may  be, 
a  marine  cannot  be  Commander  of  the 
Atlantic  forces — because  only  one  with 
a  four-star  rank  can  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

Indeed,  regardless  of  qualifications,  a 
marine  cannot  serve  as  commander  in 
chief  of  a  unified  command — because 
that  billet  requires  oim  with  a  four-star 
rank. 

That  same  discrimination  mlUtates 
against  a  marine  who  serves  in  other 
positions  of  jreat  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility— such,  for  example,  as  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  CIA — a  position 
previously  held  by  a  four-star  Air  Force 
general  but  now  held  by  a  three-star 
Marine  Corps  general.  Because  of  the 
discrimination  against  the  marines  the 
Assistant  Director,  when  filled  by  a  ma- 
rine general,  can  be  no  more  than  a 
three-star  rank;  whereas  if  the  same 
slot  were  filled  by  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Navy,  one  with  a  four-star 
rank  would  be  assigned. 

This  arbitrary  restriction — applied 
only  to  the  Marine  Corps — is  manifestly 
unfair  to  that  branch  of  the  service,  and 
it  is  unfair  to  the  public  because  it  may 
on  occasion  restrict  the  use  of  ofiQcers 
with  proven  abUity  and  outstanding 
qualifications.  That  is  particularly  true 
as  applied  to  Independent  commands. 

I  remind  you,  too,  that  in  his  report 
to  the  committee  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated  that 

The  enactment  of  this  propoeal  would 
result  In  no  Increase  In  budgetary  requlre- 
mantB. 

Any  additional  cost  would,  of  course, 
be  negligible. 

Moreover,  by  allowing  one  additional 
four-star  rank  for  the  Marine  Corps  the 
ratio  of  such  generals  to  the  total  active 
duty  strength  would  bring  the  Marine 
Corps  up  to  the  approximate  ratio  which 
now  obtains  for  the  other  three  services. 

I  am  aware  of  no  valid  reason  why  the 
present  statutory  discrimination  s^ainst 
the  Marine  Corps  should  not  be  removed. 
There  is  vlrtuaJly  no  cost  involved,  and 
in  practice  we  can  assume  that  only  one 
promotion — from  a  three-star  to  a  four- 
star  rank — Is  Involved.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
very  modest  request  and  it  is  highly 
justified. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Shaker,  the  proposed  legislation 
before  us  today  is  purely  and  simply  a 
request  for  authorization  to  remove  an 
inequitable  restriction  imposed  on  the 
Marine  Corps  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Marine  Corps  officer  to  the 
grade  of  general  even  though  the  officer 
is  assigned  to  a  position  of  great  impor- 
tance and  responsibility.  This  inequity,  I 
might  add,  is  one  that  applies  only  to 
the  Marine  Corps,  for  aU  other  services 
are  authorized  to  promote  their  officers 
to  the  grade  of  general  or  admiral  when 
assigned  to  these  important  positions. 

Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
vides for  only  three  situations  In  which 
Marine  officers  may  be  appointed  to  the 


grade  of  general :  as  Commandant  of  the 
President;  and,  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President;  and,  as  Assistant  Comman- 
dant, provided  the  active  duty  strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds  200,000.  The 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  while 
testifying  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  April  21,  1971.  identified 
the  positions  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific;  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic; 
smd  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  as  being  possible  posi- 
tions in  which  the  President  might  at 
some  future  date  desire  to  assign  a 
Marine  general.  He  further  stated  that 
someday,  a  Marine  might  be  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  I  personally  am  in 
agreement  with  this  line  of  thinking  and 
I  believe  it  behooves  the  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity to  select  the  best  qualified  military 
officer  for  any  responsible  position  he 
chooses,  regardless  of  the  officer's  service 
affiliation. 

An  example  of  the  impact  of  the  pres- 
ent restrictive  provisions  of  existing  law, 
Oen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  a  recently  retired 
Marine  general,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  could  not  have  been  reas- 
signed by  the  President  to  another  posi- 
tion of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility calling  for  the  grade  of  general 
and  retained  his  grade  of  general.  The 
President  would  have  had  no  choice  had 
he  selected  General  Walt  for  such  an  as- 
signment, except  to  request  enactment  of 
similar  legislation  to  that  before  the 
House  today. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  have  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget,  since  it  authorizes 
only  the  possibilities  of  two  four-star 
generals. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  continuous 
association  with  general  and  flag  officers 
of  all  services  for  the  past  20  years  and 
I  can  assure  you  without  bias  or  quali- 
fication that  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  President  should  be  restricted 
as  he  is  now. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  he  should  be 
able  to  nominate  an  officer  of  any  serv- 
ice for  a  position  calling  for  four-star 
rank.  The  officer  qualifications  should  be 
the  focus  of  his  search  for  these  men — 
not  the  color  of  his  uniform.  Most  cer- 
tainly he  should  not  be  hampered  in  his 
exercise  of  this  trust  by  what  I  sincerely 
believe  is  an  inequitable  anomaly  in  the 
law  which  was  never  intended.  I  urge  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  6483  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas  for 
his  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  believe,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  the  bill  deals  with,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  it  has  no  relationship  what- 
ever to  the  number  of  generals  in  the 
Army,  to  the  numbers  of  generals  in  the 
Air  Force,  or  to  the  number  of  admirals 
in  the  Navy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever with  those  subjects.  It  relates  only 
to  the  Marine  Corps,  and  only  to  one 
advancement  of  a  three-star  general  to 


a  four -star  general,  one  that  is  highly 
needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  for  me  to 
speak  in  support  of  Hit.  6483  which 
would  provide  authority  for  the  President 
to  appoint  to  the  grade  of  general  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers  who  are  designated  for 
appropriate  higher  commands  or  for  the 
performance  of  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility. 

Marine  Corps  participation  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  added  another  page  to  its 
illustrious  history  of  unselfish  dedication 
to  our  Nation.  As  in  Korea,  World  War 
n,  and  all  the  other  conflicts  in  which 
our  national  interest  was  at  stake,  the 
Marines  were  called  upon  again  in  Viet- 
nam and  were  not  found  wanting.  In 
spite  of  their  relatively  small  size,  the 
corps  carried  the  brunt  of  much  of  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  during  the  critical 
phases  of  that  confUct.  The  extent  of 
their  commitment  was  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  height  of  their  involve- 
ment in  the  war  almost  one  out  of  every 
three  marines  was  deployed  to  the  West- 
em  Pacific.  The  dedication  of  marines 
during  the  war  was  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  over  44,000  marines  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  tours  in  Vietnam  and  ap- 
proximately 10,000  marines  served  two  or 
more  full  tours  there. 

The  leadership  which  generates  such 
devotion  and  dedication  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  Marine  Corps  since  its  cre- 
ation. Consequently,  it  is  anomalous  that 
under  existing  law  that  the  President  is 
restricted  in  utilizing  this  leadership  in 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity. At  present  there  are  only  three 
positions  in  which  Marine  Corps  officers 
may  serve  in  the  grade  of  general.  One 
is  as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
The  second  is  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President.  The  third  is  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, provided  the  active  duty 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  exceeds 
200.000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  statutory  bar  to  the  appointment  of 
officers  in  the  other  services  who  are 
appointed  to  positions  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility. 

Surely  there  is  no  valid  reason  to  de- 
limit the  President's  authority  in  this 
area  in  regard  to  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
proposed  bill  would  remove  this  unwar- 
ranted restriction  on  the  President's  ap- 
pointment authority  and  would  make 
relatively  uniform  for  all  services  the 
authority  to  appoint  officers  to  four -star 
grade.  Failure  to  enact  this  legislation  is 
to  deny  the  President  the  flexibility  to 
appoint  the  best  qualified  officers  of  all 
the  services  to  fill  these  higlily  important 
positions. 

Let  me  tUso  point  out  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  not  a  blank  check  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  automatically  obtain 
more  four-star  generals.  The  bill  merely 
authorizes  the  President  to  appoint  a 
marine  officer  to  four-star  grade  when  he 
determines  that  such  an  appointment  is 
warranted.  ?*urther.  the  total  number  of 
four-star  marine  generals  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  four  at  any  time.  Including 
both  the  Commandant  and  the  Assistant 
Commandant.  Also,  this  authority  has  no 
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effect  on  the  total  number  of  general  of- 
ficers in  the  Marine  Corps.  Appointments 
to  four -star  grade  come  from  among  the 
authorized  numbers  of  general  officers,  so 
that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  total 
numbers  of  generals  by  virtue  of  such 
appointments.  Finally,  the  proposed  bill 
puts  the  Marine  Corps  on  a  par  with  the 
other  services. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  passage 
of  this  bill  not  only  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
but  as  an  action  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6483. 

Members  have  heard  from  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  person  of  my  disting\ushed 
and  beloved  friend  from  New  York  on 
this  bill.  While  I  was  not  in  the  Marine 
Corps — I  would  have  been  proud  to  have 
been  a  marine — I  was  associated  in  one 
way  or  another  with  three  wars. 

However,  I  speak  on  this  bill  not  as  an 
ex-serviceman  but  as  a  former  personnel 
director  of  a  large  corporation.  In  that 
capacity  I  worked  on  the  theory  that  all 
employees  should  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  to  the  top  posi- 
tions in  the  company.  The  same  applies 
with  respect  to  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Under  present  policy  there  is  a  restric- 
tion on  the  number  of  four-star  generals 
we  can  have  in  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  remove  that  limita- 
tion. It  provides  for  no  affirmative  action. 
It  simply  removes  an  inequity  in  the 
services.  It  broadens  the  President's  op- 
tions in  personnel  selection. 

The  present  policy  discriminates 
against  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  think 
that  that  defect  ought  to  be  removed  in 
order  that  the  President  may  have  as 
wide  a  selection  as  is  possible  in  person- 
nel selection. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  does  not  in 
Itself  promote  any  Marine.  However,  it 
gives  the  opportunity  of  promotion  to  a 
Marine  if  he  is  found  to  be  the  best 
qualified  for  a  position. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  this  proposal 
becomes  law,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  would  be- 
come a  four-star  general.  That  may  very 
well  be  true,  but  remember  that  it  would 
not  be  automatic.  He  would  not  be  auto- 
matically upgraded. 

How  does  one  become  a  general?  He 
becomes  a  general  through  appointment 
by  the  President  and  approval  by  the 
Senate.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  propo- 
sal? It  could  very  well  be  zero,  depend- 
ing upon  the  President's  options.  In  any 
event,  it  could  not  cost  more  than  $8,400 
annually. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there 
are  too  many  generals  in  the  services. 
While  I  am  not  persuaded  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  will  be  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  in  committee  to  review  all  general 
positions  with  a  view  toward  correcting 
any  excesses  which  may  exist. 

This  is  not  the  issue  before  us  today, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  issue  here  is 
shall  there  be  equity  among  the  services 


and  shall  the  President  have  the  benefit 
of  the  broadest  possible  selection  and 
options  in  filling  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Might  we  not  achieve  the 
equity  in  the  services  by  accepting  an 
amendment  to  this  little  bit  of  legisla- 
tion saying  that  the  other  services  should 
be  reduced  to  the  same  ratio  that  the 
Marines  have  instead  of  raising  the 
Marines  to  the  same  level  that  all  of  the 
other  services  have? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  have  al- 
ready said  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  on 
the  committee  to  review  the  general 
positions  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  in 
excess,  we  can  act  upon  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Would  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  additional  question? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  If  we  have  got  to  go  from 
two  Marine  Corps  generals  to  an  author- 
ization for  four  Marine  Corps  generals, 
my  question  is  how  on  earth  do  you  sup- 
pose we  ever  won  World  War  n  when  we 
had  only  one? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Authorization 
and  appropriation,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  are  two  entirely  different  things. 
and  the  same  applies  here.  They  can  be 
authorized  but  not  necessarily  appointed. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  an  additional  question? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Do  you  think  for  one  min- 
ute that  they  will  not  appoint  these  gen- 
erals as  soon  as  they  are  authorized  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  hope  that 
will  not  be  the  case  and  the  generals  will 
be  appointed. 

Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  as  a  former 
marine,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
former  marine,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
our  enthusiasm  as  former  marines  is 
relevant  in  the  instant  bill.  I  have  a 
splendid  speech  here  which  is  largely 
repetitive  of  what  has  already  been  said. 

We  have  before  the  House  today  H.R. 
6483,  a  bill  which  would  amend  section 
5232  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  authority  for  the  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  general  Marine  Corps 
officers  designated  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties 
of  great  Importance  and  responsibility. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  total 
number  of  Marine  Corps  officers  desig- 
nated to  serve  in  the  four-star  grade 
would  not  exceed  four. 

I  feel  that  there  are  several  substan- 
tial reasons  for  favorable  action  on  this 
bill. 

One  important  factor  is  the  obsoles- 
cence of  present  law  governing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marine  Corps  officers  to  the 
grade  of  general.  According  to  the  United 
States  Code,  only  three  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  may  serve  in  the  grade  of 


general.  They  are  the  Commsjidant  of 
the  Corps,  the  Assistant  Commandant, 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President. 
In  the  latter  two  cases,  there  are  severe 
limitations  on  appointment.  The  Assist- 
ant Commandant  may  hold  the  rank  of 
general  only  if,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  post,  the  strength  of 
the  Corps  stands  at  200.000  or  more  men, 
and  then  only  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  a  posi- 
tion which  has  not  been  used  since  the 
Second  World  War. 

At  the  present  time,  only  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  hold  the  rank  of 
general  and  there  is  no  functional  provi- 
sion for  the  appointment  of  additional 
officers  to  that  rank,  even  under  emer- 
gency conditions. 

This  is  the  source  of  a  seriotis  inequity 
with  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
military.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force  all  have  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral for  the  performance  of  special  du- 
ties. For  example,  an  officer  of  any  of 
these  three  branches  may  serve  at  the 
head  of  a  Joint  or  unified  command  of 
military  forces. 

However,  because  of  the  limitation 
placed  on  the  number  and  function  of 
Marine  Corps  generals,  no  Marine  offi- 
cer may  serve  at  the  head  of  such  a  com- 
mand— even  if  the  majority  of  the  forces 
involved  are  Marines,  or  even  if  a  Marine 
officer  is  the  most  qualified  man  for  the 
position.  The  bill  before  the  House  would 
end  this  archaic  inequity  and  would  en- 
able the  President  to  appoint  qualified  of- 
ficers from  any  of  the  four  branches  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  not  mean  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  number  of 
general  officers  currently  authorized  for 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  appointment  of 
one  or  two  general  officers  to  special  duty 
at  the  rank  of  general  would  merely  de- 
crease, by  a  corresponding  number,  the 
number  of  general  officers  at  a  lower 
grade.  The  present  authorization  of  76 
general  officers  would  remain  the  same. 

In  other  words,  by  the  appointment  of 
one  or  two  additional  generals,  the  ratio 
of  four-star  generals  to  total  Marine 
Corps  strength  would  be  brought  to  a 
figure  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
other  services,  while  the  ratio  of  general 
officers  to  total  strength  would  remain 
at  its  present  level,  which  is  the  lowest 
of  the  four  branches. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  the  finan- 
cial impact  which  the  bill  would  have. 
The  additional  salary  which  would  accrue 
to  a  general  officer  upon  promotion  from 
the  three-star  to  the  four-star  grade  is 
approximately  $350  per  month  or  about 
$4,200  per  year.  This  sum  represents  a 
modest  expense,  especially  when  weighed 
against  the  momentous  duties  which 
would  be  performed  by  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  promoted  to  the  grade  of  general 
under  the  conditions  outlined  in  this  bill. 

In  summary,  by  providing  authority 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  Marine 
Corps  officers  to  the  grade  of  general,  this 
bill  would  eliminate  an  archaic  restric- 
tion on  the  number  and  function  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  generals  and  would  enable  the 
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President  to  select,  for  positions  of  great 
importance  and  responsibility,  the  very 
best  qualified  ofBcers  available,  regard- 
less of  the  uniforms  they  wear.  Conald- 
ering  the  great  dedication  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  the  defense  of  America  and 
the  high  caliber  of  Corps  leadership 
which  augments  and  directs  that  dedica- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  is  unquestionably  in 
the  national  interest  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  kind  of  leadership  offered  by 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  6483. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  question  is  on  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bUl. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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OBSCENE  MAIL  CATEGORY  FOR 
MINORS  AND  POTENTIALLY  OF- 
FENSIVE  SEXUAL   MATERIAL 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  8805)  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable  mat- 
ter, certain  material  offered  for  sale  to 
minors,  to  improve  the  protection  of  the 
right  of  privacy  by  defining  obscene  mail 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGcs) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THI    COMlfmXK    OF    THE    WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJi.  8805,  with  Mr 
Stikd  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  riile,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nix)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix). 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8805  was  cmiered 
reported  by  the  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2 
and  was  supported  unanimously  In  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  PaciliUee  and 
Mail.  This  bill  and  an  idenUcal  Mil  were 
co^joosored  by  19  m«nbere  of  the 
committee. 

The  bill  has  three  purposes: 


To  create  a  new  category  of  nonmail- 
able obscene  matter  with  respect  to  mi- 
nors; 

To  define  the  term  "obscene"  with  re- 
spect to  matter  that  is  mailed,  imported, 
broadcast,  or  transported  in  interstate 
commerce;  and 

To  provide  mail  patrons  with  a  means 
not  to  receive  "xinsoUcited  potentially  of- 
fensive sexual  material." 

The  bill  will  add  three  key  definitions 
to  the  United  States  Code. 

These  are  definitions  of  what  is:  harm- 
ful to  minors;  obscenity;  and  potentially 
offensive  sexual  materials. 

HAmlCrTTL    TO    MINOKS 

The  minors  provision  prohibits  the  use 
of  the  mauls  to  make  a  sale,  delivery  or 
distribution  or  offer  thereof,  to  minors 
under  17  years  of  age.  or  to  residence  in 
which  such  a  minor  resides,  or  matter 
which  depicts  or  describes  nudity,  sex- 
ual conduct,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse  in 
a  manner  harmful  to  minors. 

OBSCKNITT 

The  bill  further  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  mails  to  make  a  sale,  delivery  or  dis- 
tribution or  offer  thereof  of  obscene  mat- 
ter. Obscene  is  defined  as  having  a  pre- 
dominantly prurient  appeal,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  by  contemporary  com- 
munity standards.  The  term  "prurient 
interest"  is  also  defined  as  including  "a 
shameful  or  morbid  interest  in  nudity, 
sex.  or  excretion  which  goes  substantially 
beyond  customary  limits  of  candor  in  de- 
scription or  representation."  This  def- 
inition of  pruriency  also  includes  the 
concept  of  patent  offensiveness  set  out  in 
Justice  Harlan's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Manual  Enterprises  v.  Day  (370  U.S 
478.  1962).  The  definition  of  the  term 
"obscenity"  is  extended  to  criminal  laws 
under  chapter  71  of  title  18.  relating  to 
mail  matter,  importation  into  the  United 
States,  and  transportation  In  interstate 
and/or  foreign  commerce. 

PRrVACT  imovisioNs 

Under  the  privacy  provisions  of  the 
bill  a  mailer  of  potentially  offensive 
sexual  material  is  required  to  place  a 
symbol  on  the  envelope  when  he  sends 
such  material  unsolicited  to  an  ad- 
dressee. Recipients  of  such  material  may 
either  destroy  it  or  send  it  back  to  the 
post  office  marked  "refused".  Mail  pa- 
trons who  do  not  wish  to  receive  unsoli- 
cited mail  bearing  the  symbol  may  notify 
the  Postmaster  General  who  will  devise 
procedures  to  prevent  delivery  of  such 
mail.  Violations  will  be  a  misdemeanor. 
Pines  of  up  to  $50,000  may  be  assessed. 

BACKCKOCND 

The  minors  provision  is  based  in  con- 
cept on  a  New  York  Supreme  Court  Stat- 
ute which  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Ginsberg  v.  New  York 
1390  US.  629,  1968). 

The  definition  of  the  general  term 
obscenity  Is  Identical  to  that  proposed 
by  the  minority  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

The  provisions  of  the  privacy  section 
of  the  bill,  section  3014.  are  similar  to  a 
tentative  draft  of  obscenity  legislation 
incorporated  as  appendix  C  in  "Progress 
Report"  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  approved  June  5,  1969. 
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No  additional  cost  will  result  from  the 
application  of  definitions  of  obscenity 
or  matter  harmful  to  minors.  We  have 
no  information  on  which  to  estimate 
additional  cost  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  privacy  provisions  of 
the  blU. 

SOCRCZ 

The  minors'  provision,  section  3012, 
is  substantially  identical  to  tiUe  I  of 
H.R.  15693,  which  was  pased  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  91st 
Congress,  with  no  action  by  the  Senate. 
Section  3013  is  very  similar  to  H.R. 
19541,  which  was  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  on  which  hearings  were 
held.  Section  3014,  the  privacy  provision, 
is  identical  to  H.R.  13585.  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  91st  Congress  by  Mr. 
Henderson.  Hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  among  others. 

opposmoN 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is 
opposed  to  the  minors'  and  definitions' 
provisions  of  the  bill,  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  position 
on  the  privacy  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
Postal  Service  objects  to  the  administra- 
tive burdens  which  would  be  placed  on 
it  by  the  privacy  provisions  of  the  bill 
and,  while  approving  of  the  goals  of  the 
minors'  provisions,  prefers  the  admini- 
stration bill.  H.R.  2330. 

SITMUART 

There  are  several  provisions  of  existing 
law  which  restrict  the  sending  of  obscene 
matter  through  the  mails  which  will  be 
strengthened  by  this  legislation. 

Section  3001  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  provides  that  obscene  matter,  as 
described  in  section  1461  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  nonmailable. 
These  provisions,  read  together,  have 
not  been  effective  in  that  no  provision 
of  Federal  law  provides  a  definition  of 
the  term  "obscene."  As  a  result,  the 
courts  have  supplied  definitions  for  this 
term. 

In  addition,  Federal  law  does  not  pro- 
vide a  separate  definition  of  that  which 
is  obscene  to  minors. 

H.R.  8805  attacks  this  problem  in  two 
ways. 

First,  the  new  section  3012  establishes 
definitions  of  "obscene"  matter  that  wlU 
be  nonmailable  to  minors  under  the  age 
of  17  years  of  age,  consistent  with  the 
Ginsberg  against  New  York  decision. 

Second,  the  new  section  3013  provides 
a  definition  of  "obscene"  matter  for  gen- 
eral application  under  the  Federal  laws 
which  will  be  applied  to  distribution  of 
matter  through  the  U.S.  mails. 

Also,  section  5  of  the  bill,  the  same 
definition  of  "obscene"  is  applied  to  the 
criminal  laws  under  chapter  71  of  title  18, 
relating  to  mail  matter,  importation  into 
the  United  States,  transportation  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  or  broad- 
casting. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  will  apply  the 
same  definition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.  Code  1305). 
relating  to  the  importation  of  "obscene" 
matter. 

H.R.  8805  attacks  the  privacy  problem 
in  section  3014  of  the  biU. 

The  new  section  3014  proposed  in  H.R. 
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8805  affords  postal  patrons  a  means  to 
prohibit  the  delivery  to  them  through 
the  UjS.  mails  of  "unsolicited  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material."  The  legisla- 
tion permits  the  postal  patron  to  notify 
the  Postal  Service  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  receive  such  mail  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  required  to  establish  procedures  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  such  mall  to  any 
person  who  has  filed  such  notice.  Any 
person  who  malls  unsolicited  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material  is  required  to 
place  on  such  mall  a  symbol  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
Postal  Service  is  required  to  establish 
appropriate  procedures  to  prevent  the 
delivery  of  mail  carrjring  such  a  symbol 
to  any  person  who  has  filed  a  notice  that 
he  wishes  not  to  receive  that  type  of 
mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill,  HJR.  8805. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8805  and  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Facilities  and  Mall, 
for  his  continuing  effort  to  develop  and 
enact  antiobscenity  legislation.  While  I 
can  speak  only  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
comes  to  the  House  with  the  unanimous 
backing  of  the  Republican  members  of 
our  committee,  and  I  can  recommend  its 
enactment  without  reservation. 

The  features  of  this  legislation  have 
been  explained  in  detail,  and  so  I  will 
not  elaborate  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
bill.  I  will  reemphasize,  however,  the 
three  major  purposes  of  the  bill: 

To  create  a  new  category  of  nonmail- 
able obscene  matter  with  respect  to 
minors; 

To  define  the  term  "obscene"  with 
resp>ect  to  matter  that  is  mailed,  im- 
ported, broadcast,  or  transported  in  in- 
terstate commerce;  and 

To  provide  mail  patrons  with  a  means 
by  which  they  can  insulate  their  house- 
holds from  tmsolicited  "potentially  offen- 
sive sexual  material." 

These  three  features  give  important 
and  needed  bolstering  to  existing  law.  and 
primarily  give  added  protection  to  minor 
children  whose  lives  can  be  irreparably 
damaged  by  the  pornographic  material 
which  continues  to  circulate  through  the 
mails. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
obscene  material  mailed  to  minors  is  not 
new  to  the  House.  They  were  contained  in 
legislation  which  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly in  the  91st  Congress,  but  un- 
fortunately died  in  the  other  body.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  the  House  will  reaf- 
firm its  position  on  this  issue. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  bill 
are.  I  believe,  soundly  written  and  reflect 
the  attitude  of  the  American  public 
against  the  proliferation  of  obscene  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  we  would  be 
delinquent  if  we  in  the  Congress  did  not 
recognize  the  moral  decay  which  is  fos- 
tered by  the  current  flood  of  pornog- 
raphy and  take  some  action  to  stem  this 
flood,  at  least  as  it  inflltrates  our  homes 
through  the  U.S.  malls.  I  urge  that  this 
legislation  be  promptly  approved. 
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Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

DULSKI). 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear 
in  full  and  in  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
pending  legislation,  H.R.  8805. 

It  was  ordered  reported  Jime  3  by  a 
17-to-2  vote  of  our  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  The  reported  bill 
represents  a  "clean"  bill  from  the  Sub- 
committee on  I*ostal  Facilities  and  Mall 
after  hearings  earlier  this  year. 

HH.  8805  incorporates  in  full  the  basic 
features  of  my  bill,  H.R.  2159,  Introduced 
earlier  this  year,  as  well  as  related  bills 
which  I  sponsored  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  scourge  of  obscenity 
and  pornography  in  our  Nation  today 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  many  sincere — though  thwarted — 
efforts  to  impose  controls. 

I  will  take  second  place  to  no  cme  on 
my  continuing  concern  about  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  as  laid  down  by  the 
Constitution. 

They  represent  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

Having  made  my  position  clear  and 
unequivocal  on  that  point,  I  turn  now  to 
the  pending  legislation. 

MAIN    POINTS    OP    BILL 

To  my  mind,  H.R.  8805  has  two  vitally 
important  purposes : 

First,  it  would  create  a  new  category 
of  nonmallaUe  obscene  matter  with  re- 
spect to  minors. 

Second,  It  would  define,  for  the  first 
time  in  law,  the  term  "obscene." 

The  jiuiadlctlon  of  our  committee  is 
narrow  in  this  very  broad  and  depressing 
field  of  obscenity  and  pornography.  We 
can  deal  only  with  that  which  goes 
through  the  TJB.  mails. 

Within  that  Jurisdiction  we  are  deal- 
ing here  in  particular  with  materlEd  sent 
through  the  maUs  and  addressed  to 
minors. 

I  have  never  received  a  letter  from 
anyone  in  support  of  unrestricted  mail- 
ing of  smut  to  minors.  I  doubt  that  any 
of  my  colleagues  have,  either. 

But  I  long  since  have  lost  count  of  the 
niunber  of  blistering  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  parents  and  other  con- 
cerned persons  about  the  flow  of  smut 
mail  addressed  to  minors.  The  exam- 
ples of  smut  mail  sent  to  me  are  utterly 
sickening. 

PUTTING    BTTBOEN    ON    MAILERS 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
receive  an  indignant  demand  from  one 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  ask- 
ing what  we  can  do  to  halt  the  flow  of 
smut  mail  into  homes  where  minors 
reside. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  where  the  ped- 
dlers get  their  mailing  lists.  We  have  had 
some  indications,  but  that  is  not  relevant 
here. 

What  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill  is 
to  put  the  burden  m  the  mailer  to  see 
that  he  does  not  send  smut  mall  to 
minors. 

And  since  some  publishers  and  pur- 
veyors of  fllth  have  some  difficulty  in 
defining  smut  maU,  we  are  offering  a 


clear  definition  of  "obscene"  to  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

These  legislative  approaches  are  sep- 
arate but  crucially  related.  One  without 
the  other  will  not  be  nearly  as  effective. 
We  need  and  must  have  both. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
a  little  on  the  specifics  of  these  items 
in  the  pending  bill. 

CREATING  SPECIAL  CATXOORT 

The  first  purpose  I  mentioned  would 
establish  a  special  category  of  nonmail- 
able matter,  comprised  of  certain  sexu- 
ally orioited  material  mailed  to  minors 
under  17  years  of  age  or  to  a  residence 
where  such  a  minor  resides. 

This  category  would  Include  all  types 
of  material  which  on  the  whole  is  harm- 
ful to  minors  and  which  depicts  or  de- 
scribes verbally  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sadomasochistic  abuse.  These  are  fur- 
ther defined  in  the  bill. 

Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  violat- 
ing these  provisions  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  sanctions.  An  initial  conviction, 
for  instance,  could  entail  a  term  of  con- 
finement of  up  to  5  years  and  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $5,000. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  decent  Americans  as  to  the  necessity 
for  these  provisions. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  idealistic  or  well-mean- 
ing believers  in  free  expression.  We  are 
confronting  purveyors  of  fllth  and  smut 
whose  sole  purpose  is  personal  enrich- 
ment at  the  expet^e  of  our  youth. 

A    BLOW    TO    SMUT    PEDDLERS 

Passage  of  these  provisions  will  not 
damage  or  threaten  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, but  it  most  certainly  will  dent  the 
pocketbooks  of  merchants  of  pornog- 
raphy. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
define  in  a  clear-cut  and  immistakable 
manner  the  word  "obscene." 

The  necessity  for  such  a  clarification 
is  obvious.  Each  of  us  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  judicial  or  legislative  proc- 
ess concerning  obscene  matter  Imows 
the  utter  confusion  and  frustration  re- 
sulting from  a  lack  of  clear-cut  defini- 
tion. 

The  absence  of  an  unmistakable  statu- 
tory definition  has  subjected  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  the  mercy — or  lack  of  it — of 
judicially  enunciated  guidelines.  These 
have  served  as  a  basis  for  a  myriad  of  so- 
called  obscenity  decisions  which  not  only 
are  varied  but  also,  in  many  cases,  are 
contradictory. 

POLICE.     JURISTS     HAMPERCD 

As  a  result,  law  enforcement  ofBcials 
are  necessarily  restrained  in  their  fight 
to  police  Illegal  activity  in  this  area. 

Prosecutors  are  frustrated  in  their  ef- 
forts to  pursue  prosecutions. 

Jurists  are  practically  helpless  in  con- 
victing the  filth  mongers. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  that  the  smut 
peddler  has  found  his  Utopia. 

Having  a  clear,  legal  definition  of  ob- 
scenity for  the  sake  of  judicial  uniform- 
ity would  be  sufficient  justification  in  it- 
self for  en{u:tment  of  the  pending  bill.  But 
we  should  not  stop  there. 

The  Members  are  well  aware  by  now 
of  the  controversial  report  issued  last 
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fall  bj  the  President's  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pomosraphy. 

m   uarm  wtth   hiu.-lxnk   ■kpoit 

A  few  days  ago,  I  sent  each  Member  a 
copy  of  the  Hill-Link  minority  views 
from  that  Commission's  rqwrt.  The 
pending  bill  follows  in  line  with  that  very 
excellent  HIll-LlnJc  minority  report. 

><r.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nrx), 
under  whose  leaderdilp  this  measure  has 
retwihed  the  floor  so  promptly  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  colleagues  cm  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  full 
committee,  are  vitally  concerned  with 
halting  the  flow  of  smut  mail. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  give  resounding  support  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClum). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
this  body  is  again  being  called  upon  to 
vote  on  legislation  to  curb  the  flow  of 
obscenity  and  pornography  through  the 
mails.  As  with  other  antiobscenity  meas- 
ures, this  legislation  (HJl.  8S05)  is  both 
timely  and  needed. 

Throughout  the  coimtry  we  have  heard 
voices,  some  ofiQclal  and  unofficial,  telling 
us  that  obscenity  and  pmiography  is  not 
harmful,  is  somehow  desirable,  and 
therefore  should  be  freely  available.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  also  aware  of  the 
voices  of  our  constituents  strongly  raised 
against  the  use  of  the  n.S.  mails  as  the 
disseminating  vehicle  of  this  material. 
They  are  not  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
antiobscenity  statutes  on  the  books,  but 
rather  are  urging  more  restrictive  laws  to 
stop  the  smut  merchants. 

As  an  example  of  this  attitude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1970.  the  public  filed  with 
the  Post  Office  Department  284,266  for- 
mal complaints  because  of  receipt  of  un- 
solicited pandering  advertisements.  In- 
cluded were  195,704  requests  for  prohibi- 
tory orders. 

The  pandering  advertisement  statute, 
which  was  enacted  in  1967,  provides  a 
means  whereby  the  recipient  of  an  adver- 
tisement for  material  he,  in  his  own  judg- 
ment, considers  erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative  may  obtain  an  order 
prohibiting  the  mailer  from  sending  him 
any  further  mailings. 

On  February  1,  1971.  certain  provisions 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  became 
effective  designed  to  stop  the  mailing  of 
pornographic  advertisements,  as  defined 
in  the  law,  to  those  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  receive  them.  As  of  April  21,  1971, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  received  170,- 
500  applications  from  persons  invoking 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  Ilils  in  and  of 
itself  strongly  indicates  to  me  that  the 
American  public  does  not  wish  to  be 
bombarded  with  pornographic  materials. 

T^e  details  of  HH.  8805  have  already 
been  fully  explained,  so  I  will  not  take 
up  any  more  time  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  said.  I  only  wish  to  say  this  legisla- 
tion will  complement  the  obscenity  stat- 
utes on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  necessity  for  passage  of  this 
legislation.  Many  Members  and  thou- 


sands upon  thousands  of  decent  citizens 
do  not  agree  that  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  free  speech  necessarily  should 
protect  this  material  and  desperately 
want  stronger  laws.  Our  committee,  how- 
ever, is  seeking  here  to  take  steps  we  be- 
lieve will  be  upheld  'by  the  courts.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  a  valuable  member  of 
the  full  committee  (Mr.  Henderson)  . 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
take  a  moment  to  commend  him,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  who  intro- 
duced the  bill  before  us  today,  and  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
very  hard  and  difficult  work  which  has 
been  done  to  bring  to  the  House  today 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  effective  piece 
of  legislation  to  deal  with  a  most  difficult 
problem  facing  our  Nation.  I  am  Quite 
sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
bill  H.R.  8805,  and  specifically  in  sup- 
port of  section  3014  of  H.R.  8805. 

This  section  which  contains,  essen- 
tially, the  language  of  H.R.  13582.  91st 
Congress,  does  two  things  that  are  not 
done  by  present  law  or  by  other  provi- 
sions of  H  Jl.  8805. 

First,  it  establishes  a  procedure  by 
which  all  unsolicited  mail  containing 
sexually  oriented  matter  is  readily  iden- 
tifiable. Many  mailers  already  publish 
warnings  on  the  outside  of  the  envelopes 
and  say  at  the  outset  that  anyone  who 
would  be  offended  can  return  the  mall 
unopened.  This  provision  would  extend 
this  practice  to  all  of  such  mail. 

Second,  it  gives  the  mail  patron  a 
procedure  which  completely  guarantees 
his  right  not  to  receive  imsolicited  sexu- 
ally oriented  mall.  One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  the  Supreme  Court  has  con- 
sistently knocked  down  antismut  laws  is 
the  concept  that  the  sender  has  a  right  to 
disseminate  information  which  is  giur- 
anteed  by  the  Constitution.  This  section 
would  attempt  to  meet  that  argument  by 
protecting  the  equally  important  right  of 
the  mall  patron  not  to  receive. 

Under  present  law,  the  mail  patron  has 
nothing  except  after-the-fact  protection. 
If  he  receives  sexually  oriented  mall  and 
it  is  offensive  to  him,  he  can  insist  that  It 
be  sent  back.  He  can  have  his  name  re- 
moved from  mailing  lists.  He  can  even 
have  his  ntmie  put  on  a  master  mailing 
list,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  there  is  not 
a  procedure  established  to  guarantee  that 
he  will  not  receive  the  mail,  and  if  he 
does,  he  can  only  seek  prosecution  against 
the  offending  mailer. 

This  section,  which  was  included  in  the 
bill  at  my  insistence,  directs  the  Post- 
master General  to  establish  a  mark  or 
symbol  which  is  required  to  be  placed  by 
the  mailer  on  the  outside  of  every  piece 
of  mail  containing  sexually  oriented  mat- 
ter. 

Then,  it  gives  to  every  mail  patron  the 
right  to  have  his  name  and  those  of 
minor  members  of  his  household  placed 
on  a  local  list  to  be  maintained  at  his 
local  post  office.  Then  any  mall  carrying 


the  symbol  will  not  be  delivered  to  him 
or  them. 

This  provision  was  specifically  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography,  and 
while  it  may  not  be  a  complete  answer, 
we  should  add  it  to  our  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons. If  the  Supreme  Court  declares  a  part 
of  our  laws  unconstitutional,  we  want 
to  have  others  In  reserve.  It  can  be  argued 
that,  to  some  extent,  a  part  of  this  section 
is  a  duplication  of  similar  laws,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  sufficiently  different 
to  warrant  enactment  as  a  part  of  this 
bill. 

It  places  the  emphasis  where,  in  my 
judgment,  it  belongs;  namely,  on  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  the  mall  patron  not 
to  receive  instead  of  protecting  the  sup- 
posed right  of  the  mailer  to  disseminate 
information  under  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gmtleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring, I  assume,  to  section  3014,  which 
appears  on  page  9  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  As  I  read  that,  it  says  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  section  to  afford  recip- 
ients the  option  not  to  receive  \mso- 
liclted  potentially  offensive  sexual  mate- 
rial. 

My  question  Is:  How  are  we  ever  going 
to  send  this  bill  to  anyone? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Any  way  you  de- 
scribe obscenity,  even  in  the  best  medi- 
cal and  legal  language,  could  itself  be 
described  as  obscene  or  offensive. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  We  are  talking  about  po- 
tentially offensive  language  and  not  ob- 
scene language  here.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  language  that  appears  on  page 
4  where  you  talk  about  homosexiulity. 
genitals,  and  pubic  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  WUl  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Would  not  that  language 
be  potentially  offensive  to  some  people? 
It  certainly  would  be  to  some  people  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  it  would  be. 
You  certainly  highlight  the  very  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  the  legislature, 
where  we  are  continually  faced  with  a 
problem  of  devising  a  statute  that  meets 
all  of  the  objectloi^  of  our  people  and 
yet  be  a  statute  that  will  pass  the  con- 
stitutionality test  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  If  I  may  say  so — and  I 
do  not  say  this  facetiously — I  am  afraid 
that  we  have  created  a  dilemma  here 
where  in  the  very  bill  we  pass  we  cannot 
notify  our  constituents  about  it  because 
sending  that  bill  through  the  malls  will 
violate  the  very  act  that  we  have  enacted. 
So  for  that  reason,  if  for  none  other,  I 
will  continue  to  vote  no  on  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  If  I  have  any  con- 
stituents that  will  be  offended  by  the  leg- 
islation, I  would  like  by  this  action  of 
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the  House  to  give  them  the  right  not  even 
to  receive  the  law  they  consider  offensive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng  me 
the  additional  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  about 
every  time  we  turn  around  we  are  being 
told  that  our  air  and  our  lakes  and  rivers 
are  polluted.  It  is  an  important  problem. 
But.  I  believe,  of.  equal  Importance  is 
the  question  of  "moral  pollution." 

In  the  last  decade,  we  witnessed  a  bur- 
geoning growth  of  the  pornography  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Its  infiuence 
has  reached  every  form  of  expressicm. 

The  effects  of  exposure  to  pornography 
are  being  felt  by  people  of  differing  phil- 
osophies and  there  is  a  growing  imeasi- 
ness,  even  among  civil  libertarians,  as 
to  its  ev«itual  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  H.R.  8805  deals 
exclutively  with  the  nonmailability  of 
pornography,  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  some  as  to  the  reason  to  think 
that  anyone  was  ever  corrupted  by  a 
book.  Of  course,  if  we  believe  that  no  one 
is  ever  corrupted  by  a  book  or  printed 
material,  we  might  also  reason  that  no 
one  is  ever  improved  by  a  book  or  printed 
material.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  kind 
of  reasoning. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  smut 
peddlers  and,  I  believe,  this  bill,  H.R. 
8805,  will  provide  added  protection  to  the 
public,  generally.  However,  the  main 
thrust  of  this  proposal  is  directed  agsunst 
the  smut  peddlers  who  focus  their  sales 
efforts  toward  minors.  It  has  been  said 
that  "children  cauinot  grow  in  love  if  they 
are  trained  with  pornography.  Pornogra- 
phy is  loveless;  it  degrades  the  human 
being,  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  an 
animal." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  proposal  to  rid  our  Nation's  mall 
boxes  of  unwanted  salacious  material  and 
especially  to  prevent  it  from  coming  in- 
to the  hands  of  youngsters  under  17 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sort  of 
feel  like  the  man  who  is  at  a  sad  movie, 
and  so  I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes 
allotted  to  me  and  will  not  seek  to  break 
up  the  harmony  that  everyone  seems  to 
have  expressed  for  this  bill. 

I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  feel  more 
concerned  about  the  books  that  kids  do 
not  read  than  I  am  about  the  books  that 
kids  do  read. 

I  think  that  this  proposal  which  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  tries  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 
terms  of  interpreting  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  this  biU  which 
seeks  to  remedy  a  problem  in  a  way  that 
It  caimot  be  remedied  and  this  bill  which 
seeks  to  impose  this  Congress  as  some 
kind  of  a  superparent  to  do  the  things 
that  will  be  either  done  in  the  family  or 
not  done  at  all  and  this  bill  which  seeks 
to  substitute  something  by  way  of  In- 
signia and  symbols  for  the  substance  of 
morality,  I  really  think  is  wide  of  the 
mark. 


However,  rather  than  bore  my  col- 
leagues with  the  full  5  minutes.  I  merely 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  H.R.  8805.  It  is  an 
obscene  bill,  patently  offensive  and  ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance. 

Let  us  first  be  absolutely  clear  about 
what  the  biU  would  do.  First,  it  would 
remove  all  discretion  from  parents  as  to 
the  extent  of  freedom  they  wish  to  allow 
their  children  in  viewing  or  reading  art- 
work, photography,  or  literature  which 
deals  with  sexual  themes.  This  is  done 
with  blithe  disregard  for  the  substantial 
body  of  evidence  and  opinion,  most  re- 
cently affirmed  in  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  that  sexually  explicit 
materials  are  not  in  any  way  related  to 
antisocial  conduct,  and  in  fact  may  re- 
duce antisocial  conduct  by  removing  the 
"forbidden  fruit"  excitement  from  sex- 
ual behavior. 

The  second  thing  which  the  bill  would 
do  is  substantially  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  what  is  obscene  and  unmailable, 
trampling  on  the  first  amendment  in  the 
process.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as 
drafted  is  unconstitutionally  vague  and 
overbroad.  Under  the  proposed  defini- 
tion in  section  3013  of  the  bill,  material 
is  obscene  if  it  is  held  to  appeal  to  the 
prurient  interest  of  the  censor,  regard- 
less of  its  social  importance  as  art,  lit- 
erature, or  an  expression  of  thought. 
Matthew  Arnold  once  warned  that  in 
the  battle  between  the  literati  and  the 
Philistines,  the  Philistines  will  always 
win.  This  bill  increases  their  odds  of  vic- 
tory a  thousand  fold.  It  would  encourage 
us  to  be  a  sniggering  society  of  sexual 
ostriches,  who  stick  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  pretend  that  the  most  impor- 
tant central  human  fact  does  not  exist 
as  a  dynamic  social  force. 

The  third  thing  H.R.  8805  does  is  to 
impose  an  unconstitutionally  vague  and 
unjustifiably  expensive  system  of  postal 
restrictions  on  material  which  is  not  ob- 
scene, even  under  the  newly  expanded 
definitions  of  this  bill,  but  which  is  mere- 
ly potentially  offensive.  This  includes  just 
about  every  reference  to  or  portrayal  of 
any  natural  human  function  or  body 
part,  according  to  the  statutes.  In  fact, 
under  the  terms  of  this  statute,  I  have 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  bill  itself 
and  the  committee  report  which  accom- 
panies the  bill  could  be  freely  sent 
through  the  mail.  The  definitions  of 
"nudity"  and  of  "sexual  conduct"  oi 
page  4  of  the  bill  are  pretty  explicit  stuff. 
These  are  the  three  principal  things 
this  bill  would  accomplish.  In  the  name 
of  what  great  good  and  urgent  need  are 
we  asked  to  charge  forth?  To  tilt  against 
a  windmill  which  none  but  the  most  con- 
firmed Don  Quixote  would  still  envision 
as  a  live,  breathing  dragon— the  terrible 
antisocial  effects  sexuaUy  explicit  ma- 
terial allegedly  has  on  the  tender  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  people.  Many  of  us 
have  been  pleading  for  years  that  this 
emperor  has  no  clothes.  I,  for  one,  had 


hoped  that  the  paper  dragon  had  been 
slain  after  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  confirmed,  after  con- 
siderable study,  what  every  previous  an- 
alysis had  shown — ^namely,  that  exposure 
to  sexually  explicit  material  bears  no 
colorable  relationship  to  antisocial  be- 
havior, and  in  fact  may  do  some  people 
some  good. 

If  the  bill  were  only  foolish  and  hypo- 
critical, I  would  not  be  so  concerned;  but 
legislation  like  this  serves  to  detract  from 
more  productive  efforts  to  improve  our 
laws  and  our  society.  It  clutters  up  our 
statute  books  with  imaginary  solutions 
to  imaginary  problems,  all  the  while  con- 
suming resources  which  are  urgently 
needed  for  providing  real  solutions  to 
real  problems. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Attorney 
CSeneral  have  recently  joined  the  list  of 
distinguished  men  of  the  law  who  have 
called  for  a  more  rational  use  of  the 
criminal  law.  At  present  we  clutter  up 
not  only  our  statute  books  but  our  courts 
and  our  jails  as  well  with  people  who 
have  committed  victimless  crimes.  We 
have  over  used  the  criminal  law  to  try  to 
affect  private,  personal  conduct  which 
harms  no  one  but  the  actor.  More  than 
50  percent  of  all  our  criminal  justice  re- 
sources are  wasted  on  branding  as  crimi- 
nals alcoholics,  draft  resisters,  drug  ab- 
users, homosexuals,  adulterers,  and 
others  whose  undesirable  conduct  hurts 
no  one  but  themselves  and  whose  only 
crime  is  their  offensiveness  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  lawmakers.  The  criminal 
law  is  not  the  best  tool  for  protecting 
people  from  themselves.  Particularly  in 
the  arena  of  private  morality,  including 
obscenity,  it  is  an  absurd  and  criminal 
waste  of  scarce  resources  to  prosecute  as 
criminals  those  whose  conduct  does  not 
demonstrably  injure  anyone. 

The  Post  Office  opposed  enactment  of 
this  bill  before  us  because,  as  they  state 
on  page  12  of  the  committee  report: 

The  anticipated  benefits  to  be  received 
from  the  legislation  would  (not)  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  burden  It  would  Impose 
on  the  Postal  Service  and  the  delay  It  would 
cause  In  mall  delivery. 

This  is  putting  it  gently.  The  mail  is  al- 
ready costly  enough  and  slow  enough.  Do 
we  really  need  to  bog  it  down  further  by 
imposing  on  the  Postal  Service  the  job 
of  playing  Sancho  Panza  to  our  T>aa 
Quixote  as  he  wanders  about  the  country- 
side rescuing  unlikely  damsels  from 
imaginary  harms? 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  we  can  figure 
ways  to  exercise  our  legislative  mandate 
in  more  responsible  and  more  productive 
ways. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
bill  which  pretends  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  our  people  while  in  fact  trampling  on 
the  Constitution  in  the  process.  If  the 
bill  merely  expanded  existing  protections 
against  receiving  unwanted  junk  mail,  I 
would  support  it.  But  I  cannot  support 
the  expanded  definition  of  obscenity  con- 
tained in  section  3013  which  would  stifle 
legitimate,  meritorious  material,  and  the 
unconstitutional  prohibitions  contained 
in  section  3014  against  the  dissemination 
of  material  which  is  not  obscene  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
first  amendment. 
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Mr.  CX>NYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yltid? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  not  boring 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  think  his 
remarks  are  quite  accurate  and  I  must 
join  with  the  gentleman  in  support  of 
hopefully  trying  to  begin  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  to  this  body  that  the  Con- 
stitutiqi;!  should*  be  honored  by  the  legis- 
lators in^this  House.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  so  appropriately  stated,  per- 
haps some  day  we  will  begin  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  real  questions  that  are 
involved  in  educating  our  young  people 
in  this  country. 

This  bill  has  two  basic  provisions  both 
of  which  I  .iHHPOse  on  the  grounds  that 
they  seriously  infringe  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  both  readers  and  publish- 
ers. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  ban  from 
the  mails  sexually  oriented  materials 
deemed  "harmful  to  minors."  I  firmly 
beUeve  that  the  Government  should  not 
use  its  powers  over  the  mail  to  make 
judgments  about  what  kinds  of  material 
can  be  distributed.  The  proper  place  for 
this  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
minor's  parents,  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Moreover,  to  curb  the  risk 
that  such  mail  will  fall  in  the  hands  of 
minors  this  bill  would  have  a  "chilling 
effect"  on  its  distribution  to  adults  even 
though  distribution  to  adults  is  both 
legal  and  constitutionally  protected. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  incorporate 
Into  Federal  law  the  definition  of  "ob- 
scene" recommended  by  the  minority  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography.  Any  material  found 
to  appeal  to  the  prurient  interest  would 
automatically  be  deemed  to  be  "utterly 
without  redeeming  social  value."  The 
very  purpose  of  the  first  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  ideas  are  allowed  to  circulate. 
This  bill,  however,  would  allow  "appeal 
to  the  prurient  interest"  to  totally  in- 
validate the  presence  of  "social  value." 
It  is  just  this  kind  of  overbroad  restraint 
against  which  the  first  amendment  was 
erected.  Moreover,  enacting  this  defini- 
tion into  law  would  entirely  ignore  the 
findings  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  which  recom- 
mended doing  away  with  the  Federal  ban 
on  obscene  materials  for  adults.  In  con- 
trast, this  bill  would  expand  the  scope 
of  that  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  act  totally  contrary  to  the 
carefully  researched  findings  of  the 
Commission  in  this  way.  Moreover,  I 
believe  the  conclusions  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  sound  and  would  urge  us  to 
follow  them  tnstesul. 

In  further  support  of  my  views,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  at  this  point,  excerpts  from 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Speiser.  former 
director  of  the  Washington  OfHce  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union : 

As  H£.  8805  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  we  urge  you  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  serious  Infringements  on  pro- 
tected First  Amendment  rights — of  both  pub- 
Ushers  and  readers — which  wlU  result  from 
enactment  of  this  bUl. 

As  seems  to  be  the  case  wltb  aiany  anU- 


obooenlty  bills  HJi.  8880  wtabllahea  ex- 
tremely vague  standards  of  conduct  and  en- 
forces compliance  with  them  through  the 
Imposition  of  severe  criminal  penalties.  The 
bill  greatly  blurs  the  present  distinction  be- 
tween "obscene"  and  "non-obscene"  material 
by  omitting  certain  key  words  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "harmful  to  minors"  approved  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Ginsberg  v.  New  York, 
390  U.S.  639  ( 1»68) .  Under  this  weaker  stand- 
ard. It  win  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  pub- 
lisher to  locate  with  any  accuracy  the  line 
between  permissible  and  non-permlsslble 
material.  His  errors  of  Judgment  will  be 
punished  by  heavy  fine  and  long  Imprison- 
ment. 

Moreover,  a  publisher  Is  required  to  ex- 
amine his  often  enormous  mailing  lists  to 
identify  with  certainty  each  and  every  resi- 
dence which  might  contain  minors.  A  single 
mistake  in  even  a  good  faith  attempt  to  draw 
up  an  accurate  list — a  task  which  itself  may 
well  be  impossible — can  result  In  severe  crim- 
inal penalties.  Furthermore,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes an  arbitrary  presumption  that  all  mall 
not  personally  addressed  to  an  adult  Is  In- 
tended for  the  minor  who  resides  there.  This 
arrangement  will  result  in  prosecution  of 
publishers  who  had  absolutely  no  Intention 
of  violating  the  law.  The  very  basic  scienter 
requirement  needed  to  make  the  Imposltlou 
of  criminal  sanctions  constitutional  Is  there- 
fore lacking.  See  Smith  v.  California,  3fll  U.S. 
147  (1961). 

In  Its  effort  to  stop  the  flow  of  objection- 
able material  to  minors,  HJI.  8805  has  eoi 
unconstitutional  Impact  on  the  flow  of  ma- 
terial protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 
First,  by  altering  the  definition  of  "harm- 
ful to  minors,"  the  bill  significantly  waters 
down  the  Supreme  Court  standard  of  "ob- 
scenity," so  that  material  protected  under 
both  Roth  V.  United  States,  354  U.S.  476 
(1969)  (adults)  and  Ginsberg  v.  New  York, 
supra  (minors),  would  be  barred  from  the 
malls.  Even  more  seriously,  although  the 
bin  purports  to  outlaw  or  ban  only  mate- 
rials "obscence"  with  respect  to  minors.  It 
will  have  a  sharp  Inhibiting  Impact  on  per- 
sons wishing  to  mall  to  adults  material  ad- 
mittedly not  obscene  for  adults  and  thereby 
protected  under  the  First  Amendment.  Not 
wishing  to  chance  the  accidental  delivery  of 
such  materials  to  a  residence  containing  a 
minor,  the  sender  will  be  forced  to  limit  the 
unsolicited  mailing  of  such  materials  to 
every  household  only  to  that  which  Is  not 
obscene  for  minors.  However,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  Butler  v.  Michigan,  352  U.S.  380 
( 1957)  has  firmly  rejected,  as  an  unwarranted 
restriction  of  First  Amendment  rights,  the 
notion  that  protected  material  can  be  pro- 
scribed as  part  of  an  effort  to  keep  unpro- 
tected material  away  from  minors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Young  > . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJI.  8805. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  us 
is  whether  we  as  a  legislative  body  can 
effectively  deal  with  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  through  the 
mails.  I  believe  we  can,  through  the 
enactment  of  HJI.  8805.  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  need  for  legislation  is  apparent. 
There  is  probably  not  a  Member  in  this 
body  who  has  not  received  a  good  many 
irate  complaints  from  constituents  ob- 
jecting to  the  receipt  of  unsolicited  smut 


materials.  And,  we  have  am  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  such  material.  It  Is 
not  very  pretty.  Most  of  it  is  pure  un- 
adulterated garbage  which  reduces  hu- 
man beings  to  animals  of  the  lowest  level. 
In  a  word,  it  is  disgusting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years,  our 
Post  OfSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  sensed  the  urgency  to  stop  the  traffic 
of  smut  through  the  mails  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, two  laws  are  presently  on  the  books. 
The  Anti-Pandering  Act — Public  Law  90- 
206 — authorizes  postal  patrons  receiving 
a  pandering  advertisement  to  request 
that  no  further  mailings  from  that  mailer 
be  sent  to  their  home.  Under  this  law, 
the  postal  patron  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
offensive  nature  of  the  advertisement.  It 
prohibits  mailers  from  ignoring  such  re- 
quests under  penalty  of  law.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  this  act  has  been  upheld  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Rowan 
against  United  States  Post  OfQce  De- 
partment. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  91-375 — provides  postal  patrons 
an  opportunity  to  register  with  the  Post- 
master General  their  desire  not  to  re- 
ceive sexually  oriented  advertisements 
from  any  mailer. 

These  laws  are  working,  but  the  Pres- 
ident has  requested  and  the  public  de- 
mands further  protection  of  our  yoimg- 
sters  and  additional  means  under  which 
concerned  adults  can  register  their  ob- 
jection to  receiving  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic materials  in  the  mails.  H.R.  8805 
serves  this  purpose  and  will  complement 
the  laws  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  to  protect 
one's  home  from  imwanted,  uninvited 
pornographic  material  is  paramount. 
Therefore.  I  urge  prompt  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Wylik). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8805.  It  is 
similar  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
during  the  91st  Congress,  but  unfor- 
tunately was  lost  in  the  legislative  log- 
jam experienced  in  the  other  body  late 
last  year.  Mostly,  I  want  to  take  the  time 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
dedicated  and  persistent  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Chairman 
DuLSKi,  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman  Nix,  for  their  efforts 
to  find  workable  laws  that  the  Postal 
Service  can  use  in  dealing  with  pornog- 
raphy. It  is  my  judgment  that  the  root 
cause  of  many  of  the  problems  in  our 
country  is  the  erosion  of  our  moral  fiber. 
The  recent  deluge  of  smut  material  is  a 
threat  to  our  moral  well-being.  I  feel 
many  of  our  problems  stem  from  a  moral 
decay  which  threatens  to  overcome  feel- 
ings of  concern  for  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  feelings  of  patriotism.  So, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Dulski  > ,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice; and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vEinia  (Mr.  Nix>.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities  and 
Mail;  and  Mr  H.  R.  Gross,  the  ranking 
Republican  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Service  Committee  and  all  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  committee 
whose  perseverance  on  this  serious  prob- 
lem is  surely  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  will  receive  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  designed  to  add  a  tool  to 
the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  use  the  mail  to 
send  money  for  obscene  materials.  The 
amendment  is  to  meet  objections  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  January  14 
of  this  year  which  held  unconstitutional 
section  3006  in  its  present  form.  Section 
3006  may  be  found  in  the  report  ac- 
companying HJI.  8805.  Basically,  my 
amendment  is  in  response  to  suggestions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  concerning  guide- 
lines as  to  an  appropriate  method  under 
which  the  Postmaster  General  may  haJt 
the  use  of  the  mails  and  of  postal  money 
orders  for  commerce  in  obscene  mate- 
rials. If  we  can  devise  ways  to  reduce 
the  profit,  we  will  reduce  the  flow  of  smut 
material. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
« Mr.  HiLLis ) . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8805. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  postscript  to 
United  States  against  Reidel,  a  case  in- 
volving the  constitutionality  of  section 
1461  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code 
which  prohibits  the  knowing  use  of  the 
mails  for  the  delivery  of  obscene  matter, 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
opined  that — 

There  is  developing  sentiment  that  adults 
should  have  complete  freedom  to  produce, 
deal  In,  possess,  and  consume  whatever  com- 
mumcatlve  materials  may  appeal  to  them 
and  that  the  laws  Involvement  with  ob- 
scenity should  be  limited  to  those  situations 
where  children  are  involved  or  where  It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  Imposition  on  unwilling 
recipients  of  whatever  age. 

H.R.  8805  deals  directly  with  this  rec- 
ommendation, and  in  addition,  prohibits 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  make  a  sale,  de- 
livery or  distribution  or  offer  thereof  of 
obscene  matter.  "Obscene"  is  defined  as 
having  a  predominantly  prurient  appeal, 
when  considered  as  a  whole  by  contem- 
porary community  standards. 

It  also  allows  a  mail  patron  who  ob- 
jects to  receiving  potentially  offensive 
sexual  material  to  notify  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  will  devise  procedures  to 
prevent  delivery  of  such  mail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mails  must  not  be 
used  to  disseminate  this  filth  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  American  home.  It  is 
an  intolerable  misuse  of  the  mails.  It 
must  be  stopped — now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  attention  has 
been  given  this  legislation  and,  I  be- 
lieve, its  enactment  will  further  help  to 
slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  smut 
merchants  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado   (Mr.  Bhotz- 

MAN). 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  H.R.  8805  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House  today.  This  legislation  Is 
similar  to  legislation  I  introduced  and 
which  the  House  passed  in  the  9l8t  Con- 


gress. Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did 
not  act  on  the  measure  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  bill  has  three  purposes:  to  create 
a  new  category  of  nonmailable  obscene 
matter  with  respect  to  minors;  to  define 
the  term  "obscene"  with  respect  to  mat- 
ter that  is  mailed,  imported,  broadcast, 
or  transported  in  interstate  commerce; 
and  to  provide  mail  patrons  vnth  a  means 
not  to  receive  unsolicited  "potentially  of- 
fensive sexual  material." 

Of  all  the  forces  which  are  working 
today  to  erode  the  dignity  and  basic 
morality  of  our  young  people,  I  believe 
the  most  disgusting  is  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
mails  to  purvey  obscenity  and  pervasion. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  tactics  used  by  those 
vicious  men  who  would  do  absolutely 
anything  to  make  a  few  dollars 

Using  mailing  lists  derived  from  a 
number  of  legitimate  sources,  they  fiood 
the  Nation  with  offers  of  hard-core 
smut  which  nms  the  gamut  of  photo- 
graphs and  written  material  which,  a 
decade  ago,  would  have  been  absolutely 
unmailable.  Even  the  promotional  mate- 
rial is  obscene  by  practically  any  stand- 
ard of  human  dignity. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  received  letters  from 
anguished  parents,  pleading  for  a  way 
to  keep  this  filth  out  of  the  privacy  of 
their  homes.  They  take  the  position  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
at  least  the  U.S.  mails  should  be  denied 
those  who  would  make  profits  from 
pandering  to  the  curiosity  of  the  young. 
I  agree  with  them,  and  I  believe  that 
H.R.  8805  fills  their  legitimate  expecta- 
tions. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  the  maHs 
to  make  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribution 
or  offer  thereof  to  minors  of  any  ob- 
scene matter  which  is  described  in  the 
bill.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  unsolic- 
ited mail,  the  bill  makes  It  easier  for  in- 
dividuals to  exercise  an  option  to  not  re- 
ceive offensive  material  in  the  first  place. 
Mailers  will  be  required  to  clearly  iden- 
tify the  potentially  offensive  nature  of  an 
envelope's  contents,  and  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  their  smut  is 
not  mailed  to  persons  who  fill  out  forms 
to  be  provided  by  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  legislation 
ought  to  be  passed  because  it  stays  within 
the  constitutional  parameters  established 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  because  It  allows 
parents  a  measure  of  control  over  what 
is  pandered  to  their  minor  children,  and 
because  it  shifts  a  great  deal  of  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  decent  people  to  the 
panderers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kutkcn- 

DALL). 

Mr.  KUYKKNDAI.I.,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  HJI.  8805  which 
would  amend  and  strengthen  Federal 
postal  laws  deeding  with  offensive  sexual 
materials.  This  new  piece  of  leglBlati<»i 
sets  forth  the  mechanics  which  will  be 
necessary  to  stem  the  fiow  of  traffic  in 
obscene  materials.  By  defining  the  term 
"obscene,"  by  requiring  that  sexually 
orioited  advertisements  sent  through 
the  malls  bear  an  identifiable  mark  or 


notice,  and  by  providing  that  no  mate- 
rials so  marked  will  be  sent  to  any  postal 
patnxi  who  has  notified  postal  ofiOcIals  of 
his  desire  not  to  receive  potentisJly  oS- 
fensive  matter,  we  are  providing  the  first 
meaningful  protection  for  the  postal 
patron. 

One  of  my  greatest  frustrations  during 
my  years  in  Congress  has  been  the  fact 
that  U.S.  postal  officials  have  not  had 
the  means  of  stopping  the  fiow  of  poten- 
tially offensive  matertsJs.  There  will  be 
some  who  will  decry  approval  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  but  in  my 
opinion  ti\e  slight  social  value  in  most 
sexually  oriented  materials  Is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  interest  which  we,  as 
Americans,  have  in  order  and  morality 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback). 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day addresses  several  aspects  of  an  area 
which  is  of  deep  concern  to  a  great  many 
of  us.  That  Is  the  distribution  of  sexually 
oriented  material  to  our  children  and  to 
those  who  have  not  asked  to  receive  it. 

In  addition  to  having  reservations 
about  the  substance  of  the  bill,  HJi. 
8805  fails  to  treat  one  aspect  of  the 
pornography  traffic  which  I  believe 
should  be  dealt  with.  As  presently 
drafted,  the  bill  would  permit  a  mail  pa- 
tron to  reject  certain  explicit  materials 
by  requiring  that  they  be  identified  by  a 
symbol  and  by  permitting  postal  patrons 
to  advise  the  Postal  Service  to  prevent 
delivery  of  such  mail  to  them.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  when  only  commercial  ad- 
vertisements are  Involved  that  the  bur- 
den should  be  upon  the  distributor  to  as- 
sure that  these  offensive  appeals  are  not 
delivered  imsoUcited.  The  adminlstra- 
ticMi  has  recommended  legislation  which 
would  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  hcui  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  desdt  with  this  situa- 
tion by  prohibiting  any  distribution  of 
unsolicited  salacious  advertising  by  the 
use  of  the  mails  or  other  means  of  com- 
merce. In  part  because  there  Is  some 
question  as  to  Its  germaness,  I  will  not 
offer  this  amendment  today. 

I  do,  however,  intend  to  press  for  ac- 
tion on  the  provisions  contained  In  my 
amendment  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  is  considering  a  bill,  H.R. 
2332,  Identical  in  terms  with  the  tunend- 
ment. 

You  may  recall  that  just  last  year  this 
body  passed  HJi.  11032  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  322  to  4,  a  bill  Identical 
to  the  amendment  which  I  had  intended 
to  oOer  and  backed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

That  action  was  taken  after  lengthy 
consideration  and  a  favorable  and  unani- 
mous report  on  the  measure  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member.  Indeed.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3.  on  which  I  serve,  held  14 
days  of  hearings  in  which  more  than  150 
antiobscenlty  measures  were  considered. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  made  it  quite 
clear  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  volume 
of  salacious  advertising  being  dissemi- 
nated to  imwllllng  recipients  and  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  strong  remedy. 

The  American  public  needs  and  de- 
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serves  protection  from  this  type  of  mate- 
rial. 

Coagress  has  an  obligation  to  prevent 
the  unchecked  flow  of  offensive  and  in- 
decent materials  into  American  homes. 

I  hope  we  are  able  to  come  back  to 
this  House  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
with  a  salacious  advertising  bill  which 
will  provide  us  with  an  opportimity  to 
close  the  door  further  on  the  pornog- 
raphy marketeers. 

Let  me  Just  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3  were  very  careful  in 
working  out  and  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional definition  of  salacious  advertising. 
I  think  that  the  value  of  that  bill  would 
have  been  that  it  would  have  pre- 
vented— and  I  repeated,  prevented — the 
distributors  of  pornography  from  mailing 
any  kind  of  advertising  into  our  homes 
on  an  unsolicited  basis.  It  seems  to  me 
this  would  have  been  a  stronger  bill  and 
a  better  bill  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
HJl.  8805,  a  clean  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  and  which  was  reported  out 
of  our  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  17  to  2,  effectively 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  carriage 
of  obscene  and  pornographic  matter  in 
the  mails. 

It  is  basically  the  same  as  another  bill 
I  cosponsored,  H.R.  2159.  except  for  the 
additional  language  requiring  the  mailer 
of  potential  offensive  sexual  material  to 
place  a  symbol  on  the  envelope  when  he 
sends  such  material  unst^cited  to  an 
addressee.  Mail  patrons  who  do  not  wish 
to  receive  unsolicited  mail  bearing  the 
s3anbol  may  notify  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  delivery  of  such  mall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  our  com- 
mittee worked  continuously  to  deal  with 
this  Important  issue.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  HJl.  15693  which 
would  have  substantially  helped  to  in- 
crease the  public's  protection  from  un- 
wanted and  uninvited  obscene  material 
through  the  mails.  However,  because  of 
a  number  of  reasons,  the  other  body 
failed  to  act  on  this  comprehensive  pro- 
posal and  instead  amended  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  to  Include  only  a  part 
of  H.R.  15693.  And  while  tills  action  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  preserving 
the  sanctity  of  the  family's  mailbox,  it 
failed  to  fully  protect  the  minor,  17  years 
of  age  or  yoimger,  from  being  exposed 
to  these  mailings. 

This,  I  believe,  is  what  is  at  stake.  And 
this  legislation  is,  I  believe,  responsive  to 
that  void. 

In  brief,  it  will  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
malls  to  make  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distri- 
bution to  a  minor,  or  an  offer  for  a  sale, 
delivery,  or  distribution  to  a  minor,  of 
obscene  matter  defined  in  the  bill.  It 
further  restricts  any  such  mailings  to  a 
residence  in  which  a  minor  resides  un- 
less such  materisa  is  contained  in  a  sealed 
envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  which  con- 
ceals completely  the  contents,  and  unless 
such  material  is  specifically  addressed  to 
a  person  who  is  not  a  minor  at  that  resi- 
dence. 

This  provision  is  based  in  concept  on 
a  New  York  State  statute  which  was  up- 
held by  the  Supreme  Court. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  to  stop  this 
unwanted,  uninvited  dissemination  of 
sexually  oriented  material  to  minors 
through  the  malls  is  long  overdue.  How- 
ever, I  believe  there  is  still  time  to  arrest 
this  problem.  Therefore,  I  urge  immedi- 
ate approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Pkxtkh)  . 

Mr.  PREHTER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  particularly  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HcKDKRSON)  for  lils  Contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation 
now  being  considered.  As  everyone  in  this 
body  who  has  fought  the  smut  merchants 
knows,  the  solicitation  and  advertising  of 
pornography  has  largely  been  through 
the  use  of  the  UJS.  mails  and  the  actual 
sale  and  delivery  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  interstate  commerce.  These  two  facts 
of  life  make  it  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  there  is  no  one  in  Congress  who 
is  not  aware  of  this.  Mail  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  pornography  has  increased 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  torrent  of  un- 
solicited smut  mail  received  by  their  con- 
stituents. 

As  I  read  the  protest,  the  public  is  no 
longer  willing  to  tolerate  the  use  of  the 
mails  and  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce for  the  pandering  and  sale  of  ob- 
scene picture  books  and  films  to  children 
and  teenagers. 

The  point  is  rapidly  being  reached 
where  concern  for  the  yet-to-be-decided 
constitutional  rights  of  pornographers  is 
being  outdistanced  by  the  outrage  of  par- 
ents having  the  down-and-out  filth  of 
the  ages  hand  delivered  by  a  Government 
agency  to  children  already  tempted  be- 
yond their  capacities  by  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  times,  a  burgeoning  drug  and 
narcotics  trafSc  never  imagined  only  a 
decade  ago  and  a  host  of  other  pressures 
that  have  brought  our  young  people  to 
the  point  of  revolt. 

Concern  for  a  proper  atmosphere  in 
which  to  bring  up  their  children  has 
moved  thousands  of  parents  in  New  York 
and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  to  write 
me  that  something  be  done  about  this 
problem. 

Seldom  do  I  receive  more  spontaneous, 
more  serious,  and  more  impassioned  let- 
ters than  from  parents  whose  homes 
have  been  invaded  by  this  filth. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  their  anger. 

This  mail  is  vile.  It  debases  the  human 
beings  it  portrays  and  those  to  whom 
the  material  Is  sold. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  essential  to  dem- 
onstrate clinically  that  pornography  has 
bad  effects  on  children. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  engage  in  philo- 
sophical speculation  about  the  merits  of 
true  art  and  this  counterfeit. 

There  is  no  merit  in  arguing  the  prop  - 
ositlon  that  anything  goes,  as  long  as  it 
is  labeled  free  speech. 

Private  citizens  must  have  the  right 
to  decide  what  kind  of  reading  and  view- 
ing matter  they  will  allow  in  their 
homes. 

Unsolicited,  unwanted  pandering  ad- 
vertisements are  pouring  into  private 
homes  and  schools.  Complaints  to  the 


Post  Office  Department  reflect  this  in- 
crease. There  were  52,263  citizens  who 
voiced  their  disapproval  of  obscene  mail 
in  1962.  By  1966  the  number  quadrupled 
to  nearly  200.000.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  232,- 
072  complaints  were  registered.  About  35 
percent  of  these  complaints  involved 
mail  addressed  to  juveniles. 

In  1967,  Congress  passed  a  law  it  hoped 
would  solve  this  problem.  Briefly,  it  pro- 
hibited the  mailing  of  pandering  adver- 
tisements offering  for  sale  matter  which 
a  postal  patron  determined  to  be  eroti- 
cally  arousing  or  sexually  provocative. 

The  statute  provided  for  the  issuance 
of  stop  orders  on  the  specific  mailing 
determined  to  be  erotically  arousing  or 
provocative  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
postal  patron's  name  from  that  particu- 
lar mailing  list. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1969  there 
were  a  total  of  392,782  complaints  about 
offensive  obscene  mail  made  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Of  these,  292,679  were 
requests  for  stop  orders  to  be  issued  to 
mailers  of  pomogiaphy.  Another  100,103 
were  simple  complaints  about  the  lewd 
mailings. 

Unfortimately,  these  stop  orders  have 
not  even  put  a  dent  into  a  business  which 
flourishes  to  the  tune  of  several  billion 
dollars  a  year;  3,500  cases  were  referred 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  under  the  1967  statute. 
Although  924  court  orders  have  been 
entered  since  Jtmuary  1970,  not  a  single 
mailer  has  been  convicted  to  date  for 
failing  to  observe  a  court  order  to  stop 
the  mailings  to  a  postal  patron.  Only  one 
conviction  has  been  achieved — against  a 
corporation.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
risk  of  conviction  is  slight  and  the  fines 
are  minimal  when  balanced  against  the 
huge  profits  of  the  pornography  industry. 

But  there  is  really  no  reason  for  the 
pomographer  to  take  a  chance  under 
the  1967  law.  His  list  may  contain  100,000 
and  if  he  removes  a  dozen  or  so  names 
from  that  list  he  loses  really  nothing. 

The  1967  law  constituted  an  immense 
and  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  citi- 
zen with  little  or  no  burden  imposed 
upon  the  individual  mailer.  Thus,  a 
postal  patron  could  have  his  name  re- 
moved from  the  mailing  list  of  one  dis- 
tributor of  pornography,  but  the  same 
patron  would  have  to  request  time  and 
time  again  to  have  his  name  removed 
from  the  lists  of  other  mailers. 

Provisions  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  put  more  of  the  burden 
on  the  mailers  of  pornography.  A  citizen 
could  request  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment add  his  name  to  a  list  of  those 
citizens  who  did  not  wish  to  receive  any 
sexually  oriented  materials  in  his  home. 
Those  in  the  pornography  business  could 
then  buy  the  list  and  cease  mailing  to 
those  who  had  so  requested. 

But  even  this  statute  does  nothing  to 
stop  that  first  unwanted  and  unwar- 
ranted intrusion  into  one's  home  of 
pornographic  materials. 

Its  effect  upon  reducing  the  unwanted 
receipt  of  unsolicited  pornography  has 
been  minimal  at  best. 

The  volume  of  this  objectionable  mail 
has  grown  and  its  content  has  changed 
drastically  in  the  last  4  years.  No  longer 
are  partially  draped,  tiny  black  and  white 
photographs  tucked  into  mimeographed 
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advertising  copy.  Slick  color  pages  of 
completely  nude  figures  depicting  the 
gamut  of  sexual  aberrations  now  insult 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  any 
normal  viewer. 

This  expensive  promotion  may  escape 
the  Supreme  Court's  pandering  concept, 
but  it  surely  caimot  be  defended  when  it 
is  addressed  to  children.  And  it  is  being 
sent  to  children.  One  mailer  I  know  about 
sent  polished  ads  for  the  "Photographic 
Manual  of  Sexual  Intercourse"  to  names 
clearly  children's  nicknames  and  without 
adult  designations  of  "Mr."  or  "Mrs."  to 
many  New  York  homes. 

Aware  that  parents  and  Congressmen 
are  prone  to  special  wrath  when  abuse  of 
children  is  perpetrated,  the  mailers  try 
to  circumvent  the  postal  patron's  com- 
plaint by  printing  a  disclaimer  on  the 
envelope  and  by  having  a  disclaimer  In 
the  order  coup<»  stating  that  the  pur- 
chaser is  over  21  years  old.  This  subter- 
fuge is  so  transparent  that  it  Insults  the 
intelligence  of  every  parent  who  has 
seen  it. 

Any  parent  knows,  and  certainly  the 
mailer  does,  that  a  good  way  to  get  a 
child  to  look  at  something  is  to  tell  him 
not  to  look  at  it.  And  the  mailer  knows 
that  a  child  is  flattered  to  receive  smy 
mail  at  all.  Few  children  get  large 
amounts  of  mail,  so  an  occasional  legal 
sized  envelope  with  a  computerized  mail- 
ing label  makes  a  child  particularly 
curious. 

As  we  consider  the  pending  legislation 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  present 
law  simply  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
basic  distribution  methods  of  the  mall 
order  pornography  business.  Enacted  In 
1967  as  Public  Law  90-206,  title  3,  and 
now  section  4009  of  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  law  in  theory  can  only 
halt  second  or  subsequent  mailings  from 
one  mailing  company. 

It  may  not  do  even  that. 

Because  the  slap  order  is  addressed  to 
the  publisher /mailer,  the  order  to  strike 
z  oostal  patron's  name  from  a  mailing 
list  never  reaches  the  list  owner.  Most 
mail  order  businesses  do  not  keep  their 
own  lists.  They  usually  rent  them  from 
list  brokers,  whose  directory  of  special- 
ized lists  is  used  to  select  the  group  most 
likely  to  buy  the  maD  order  merchants' 
product.  The  broker  rents  the  list  to 
many  mall  dealers  and  the  company 
which  receives  a  stop  order  may  never 
use  the  same  list  again. 

The  difficulty  of  defining  what  is  le- 
gally obscene  is  sidestepped  under  the 
present  law  by  allowing  the  postal  patron 
to  declare  only  that  the  mall  is  offensive 
to  himself. 

A  recent  news  item  described  how  one 
postal  patron  harrassed  by  junk  mall 
stopped  the  avalanche  by  declaring  it  all 
undesirable  and  asking  the  Po6tmaster  to 
issue  a  stop  order  to  the  mailers. 

Under  the  antipejidering  statute 
passed  in  1967,  his  request  was  perfectly 
legitimate.  Since  the  law  does  not  clearly 
define  pomogrtwhy,  a  postal  patron 
could  conceivably  ban  "Little  Women" 
from  his  mail  as  appealing  to  prurient 
interests. 

Clearly,  the  law  was  never  lnt«ided  to 
do  any  such  thing.  In  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today,  there  is  a  clear 
definition  of  what  ctmstltutes  "material 


harmful  to  minors."  It  is  explicit  enough 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  obscure, 
vague,  and  difficult  to  determine.  The 
sale  or  offering  of  "material  harmful  to 
minors"  is  the  offense  for  which  penal- 
ties are  Imposed. 

This  bill  is  based  on  the  concepts  of  the 
New  York  State  statute  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  in  the  Ginsberg  case 
in  a  1968  decision.  That  criminal  obscen- 
ity statute  prohibits  the  sale  to  minors 
under  17  years  of  age  of  material  defined 
to  be  obscene  on  the  basis  of  Its  appeal  to 
them  whether  or  not  it  would  be  obscene 
to  adults — Sam  Ginsberg  against  State 
of  New  York,  April  22, 1968. 

The  New  York  statute  was  upheld  on 
the  basis  that  the  publications  in  ques- 
tion contained  pictures  which  depicted 
female  nudity  and  that  the  pictures  were 
harmful  to  minors  in  that  they  had  that 
quality  of  representation  of  nudity.  The 
latter  was  further  defined  as  nudity 
which  predominantly  appeals  to  the 
prurient,  shameful  or  morbid  Interest  of 
minors,  nudity  which  is  patently  offen- 
sive to  prevailing  standards  in  the  adult 
commimity  as  a  whole  with  respect  to 
what  is  suitable  material  for  minors,  and, 
nudity  which  is  utterly  without  redeem- 
ing social  importance  for  minors.  While 
the  third  standard  is  not  Included  in 
H.R.  8805,  I  agree  with  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  that  this  concept  is  in- 
herent in  the  language  of  the  bill.  In 
any  event,  it  should  not  cause  the  legis- 
lative slowdown  of  this  important  law  to 
the  youth  of  our  country— despite  the 
bleatings  of  the  ACLU. 

In  handing  down  this  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  also  affirmed  the  State's 
power  to  employ  variable  concepts  of 
obscenity.  The  opinion,  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan,  asserts  that  the  New 
York  law  "simply  adjusts  the  definition 
of  obscenity  'to  social  realities  by  per- 
mitting the  appeal  of  the  type  of  ma- 
terial to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  the  sex- 
ual interest'  of  such  minors."  He  added: 

The  State  h«8  pow«r  to  make  that  adjust- 
ment seems  clear,  for  we  have  recognized 
that  even  where  there  Is  an  Invasion  of 
proteoted  freedoms  "the  power  of  the  atate 
to  control  the  conduct  of  children  reaches 
beyond  the  scope  of  Its  authority  over 
adults." 

The  Court  further  stated: 

Constitutional  Interpretation  has  consis- 
tently recognized  tbait  parents'  claims  to  au- 
thority In  their  ovim  households  to  direct  the 
rearing  of  their  children  Is  basic  in  the  struc- 
ture of  our  society.  .  . .  The  (New  Tork)  legis- 
lature oould  properly  conclude  that  parents 
and  oittaera,  teachers  for  example,  who  have 
this  primary  responsibility  for  children's 
well-being  are  entitled  to  the  support  of 
laws  designed  to  aid  discbarge  of  that  re- 
sponslbUlty. 

The  New  York  law  "expressly  recog- 
nizes the  parental  role  in  nj»«A»iing  sex 
related  material  harmful  to  minors  ac- 
cording 'to  prevailing  standards  In  the 
adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect 
to  what  is  suitable  material  for  minors.'  " 

Moreover,  the  prohibition  against  sales  to 
minors  does  not  bar  parents  v^o  so  desire 
from  purchasing  the  magazines  for  their 
children. 

The  Court  strongly  suggested  that 
obscenity  constitutes  an  abuse  which 
might  prevent  a  child's  growth  Into  a 


well  developed  citizen;  obscenity  might 
also  intrude  upon  the  parent's  right  to 
bring  up  his  children  as  he  sees  fit.  Thus, 
the  Court  declared  it  necessary  only  to 
find  that— 

It  was  not  IrraUonai  for  the  legislature  to 
find  that  exposvire  to  material  condemned  by 
the  statute  is  harmful  to  mlnozs. 

Scientific  certainty  is  not  required  for 
legislation.  The  Court  upheld  the  objec- 
tive of  the  New  York  law  to  safeguard 
minors  under  17  against  harm,  without 
requiring  proof  by  the  legislature  that 
such  harm  would  actually  be  done. 

On  the  questions  of  vagiieness  and 
the  requirement  that  the  sales  be  made 
knowingly,  the  Court  asserted  that  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  obscenity 
gives  "men  in  acting  adequate  notice  of 
what  is  prohibited" — from  the  earlier 
"Fanny  Hill"  decision — and  (also  from  an 
earlier  decision)  that — 

Only  those  who  are  In  some  manner  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  material  they  attempt 
to  distribute  should  be  punished.  It  ia  riot 
innocent  but  calculated  purveyance  ol  filth 
which  ia  exercised  .  .  .  (Emphasis  made  by 
Justice  Brennan) . 

The  bill  before  us  has  incorporated 
provisions  similar  to  the  New  York  law 
which  the  Court  upheld.  Conversations 
with  constituents  and  their  correspond- 
ence to  all  Members  of  Congress  are  more 
than  ample  evidence  of  their  wish  to 
have  some  control  over  the  kind  of  mall 
they  will  allow  into  their  homes  and  into 
the  hands  of  their  children.  This  legis- 
lation does  nothing  to  stop  the  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  pornography.  I  am 
currently  preparing  legislation  in  this 
area  that  I  plan  to  Introduce  in  the 
near  future.  But  for  now  we  must  accept 
our  responsibility  and  pass  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  look  forward  to  its  speedy 
passage  in  the  other  body  and  its  passage 
into  law. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill  before  us  H.R.  8805  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  as  a  special  cate- 
gory of  nonmailable  matter,  porno- 
graphic material  offered  for  sale  to 
minors  and  to  improve  the  protection  of 
the  right  of  privacy  by  defining  obscene 
mail  matter.  I  have  legislation  pending, 
H.R.  529,  the  provisions  of  which  are 
very  close  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
HJl.  8805.  It  has  become  clear  to  me  that 
the  Congress  needs  to  specifically  and  ex- 
plicitly define  what  is  pornographic.  This 
legislation  sets  out  such  a  definition  in 
clear  and  concise  terms. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  one  which 
will  easily  be  upheld  by  the  courts  as 
constitutional.  I  say  this  because  the 
thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  minors 
from  receiving  unsolicited  advertise- 
ments for  pornographic  materials.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  law  on  minors  and 
adults  in  this  matter  and  that  variable 
obscenity  standards,  one  for  minors  and 
one  for  adults,  are  constitutional. 

An  aspect  of  my  bill  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  before  us  is  a 
provision  to  limit  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  matters  of 
fact  as  distinguished  from  matters  of 
law.  concerning  obscenity  and  related 
subjects.  Adoption  of  this  provision 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  re- 
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glonal  differences  In  the  view  of  the 
lower  courts  in  regard  to  what  in  fact  is 
considered  obscene  in  their  areas.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  difference  in  what  in 
fact  is  obscenity  in  New  York  City  for 
example  when  compared  with  £>es 
Moines,  Iowa.  I  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  be  allowed  to  hear  mat- 
ters of  fact  in  obscenity  cases  when  these 
matters  have  been  decided  in  the  lower 
courts  and  that  the  lower  courts  rulings 
should  not  be  appealable  in  such  factual 
matters;  and  this  is  the  thrust  of  my  pro- 
vision. I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
move  rapidly  in  this  direction  and  that 
this  provision  would  not  in  any  way  be 
unconstitutional.  This  idea  is  not  with- 
out precedent. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  8805 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  promptly  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  and  quickly  im- 
plemented to  protect  our  minors  from 
such  damaging  materials. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  bill — H.R. 
4612 — I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support 
to  H.R.  8805,  to  protect  children  from 
receipt  of  obscene  materials  through  the 
mail  and  to  afford  postal  patrons  a  means 
to  prohibit  the  delivery  to  them  through 
the  mails  of  unsolicited  potentially  offen- 
sive material.  Similar  legislation  was 
PE^seJ  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  91st  Congress  with  no  action  being 
taken  by  the  Senate.  I  find  it  encouraging 
that  H.R.  8805  has  been  brought  to  the 
House  floor  for  consideration  this  early 
in  the  session  and  that  It  Is  high  on  the 
list  of  priority  measures  for  final  enact- 
ment during  the  92d  Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  Irritated  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  unsolicited  obscene  materials 
which  come  into  their  homes  through 
the  mail.  Who  among  us  has  not  received 
numerous  letters  from  constituents  urg- 
ing that  we  take  new  initiatives  to  control 
the  dissemination  of  indecent  materials? 
Another  Indication  of  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  well 
over  a  half  million  persons  have  filed 
complaints  with  the  Postal  authorities 
over  the  past  several  years  specifically  ob- 
jecting to  obscene  mailings. 

Smut  peddlers  have  sent  thousands  of 
unsolicited  indecent  advertisements  into 
the  homes  of  families  throughout  the 
United  States.  When  received,  the  solici- 
tations could  be  opened  by  the  youngest, 
most  innocent  child  in  the  home.  Of 
course,  the  purpose  of  the  mailings  is  to 
sell  this  pornographic  literature  material. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  decisively  to 
protect  those  who  do  not  wish  to  receive 
these  unsolicited  mailings.  Recent  judi- 
cial opinions  have  indicated  a  constitu- 
tional basis  for  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  in  reporting  H.R.  8805.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  acted  to  solve  the  problem  created  by 
mass  mailings  of  obscene  materials  to 
minors  and  the  mass  of  unsolicited 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  go- 
ing through  the  U.S.  mails.  At  the  same 
time,  the  legislation  presented  for  con- 
sideration should  not  have  suiy  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  standards  of  constitution- 
ality. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  very  specifical- 
ly set  out  an  area  in  which  legislation  is 


valid,  and.  In  my  opinion  necessary,  and 
I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  move  swiftly 
in  enacting  Hil.  8805. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  8805,  because  I  beUeve  it  most  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  undertake  to 
match  in  resourcefulness  the  purveyors 
of  filth. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
past  legislative  efforts  have  been  less 
than  successful  in  denying  these  perni- 
cious peddlers  access,  through  the  mails, 
to  the  homes  of  America  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  children  of  those  homes. 

ITie  Congress  has  not  had  effective 
support  by  the  courts  of  its  lawmaking 
attempts  in  the  area  of  pornography 
control,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
carefully  drawn  language  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  will  satisfy  the  judicial  branch. 

What  is  being  undertaken  here  presup- 
poses— accurately,  I  believe — a  wide- 
spread concern  among  parents  in  regard 
to  the  massive  increase  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  unsolicited  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy aimed  at  the  curious  yoimg.  For 
the  most  part,  as  the  advertising  circulars 
forwarded  to  my  office  by  indignant  post- 
al patrons  reflect,  this  trash  cannot  qual- 
ify by  even  the  most  liberal  standard  as 
possessing  a  scintilla  of  redeeming  value 
for  the  serious  phychological  investigator 
or  mature  student  of  the  aberrations  in 
human  sexual  conduct. 

The  bill  undertakes  a  more  precise  def- 
inition of  obscene  material  than  con- 
tained in  existing  Federal  statutes  apply- 
ing to  mailability  of  sexually  oriented 
matter. 

It  requires  that  permitted  mailings  of 
sexually  oriented  matter  shaU  bear  an 
identifying  symbol  on  the  envelope  or 
wrapper,  in  order  that  its  character 
might  be  disclosed  without  opening. 

There  is  the  further  provision  that 
postal  patrons  could  make  known  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  their  desire  to  be 
spared  receipt  of  such  mailings — by 
themselves  or  minors  in  their  house- 
holds— with  obligation  on  the  Postal 
Service  to  intercept  such  unwanted  mail- 
ings. 

We  cannot  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
eradicate  the  production  of  this  filth,  be- 
cause it  will  continue  to  be  manufactured 
and  distributed  underground  as  long  as 
there  is  a  significant  adult  market  for  it, 
despite  laws  and  ordinances  intended  to 
constrict  public  sale.  We  do  have  an 
obligation,  however,  to  deny  pornography 
free  passage  through  the  U.S.  mails  to 
the  homes  of  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens who  abhor  it.  and  have  a  regard  for 
the  impressionable  minds  of  their 
children. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
commend  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Nix)  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  Congress 
and  for  his  skill  in  so  effectively  present- 
ing the  bill  today.  This  bill  represents 
months  and  even  years  of  work  and 
study  by  him  and  his  great  subcommit- 
tee. Every  parent  of  a  young  child  is  in- 
debted to  the  able  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  unequivocally  support 
this  bill  which  is  intended  to  curb  the 


disgraceful  torrent  of  pornographic  filth 
and  smut.  The  bill  would  make  it  Illegal 
to  mall  to  minors  under  the  age  of  17 
any  sexually  oriented  material  which — 
under  the  precise  standards  provided  by 
this  bill — is  deemed  harmful  to  minor 
children. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  is 
empowered  under  the  Constitution  to 
protect  our  children  from  being  emo- 
tionally upset  by  the  ever-growing  flood 
of  imbelievably  sordid  material.  As  GI's 
touring  Paris  after  VE  Day  we  were 
never  exposed  to  the  smut  and  filth  to 
which  our  children  are  exposed  today 
by  the  hucksters  of  smut  who  mtiil  their 
"literature"  unsolicited  to  children. 

No  wonder  we  see  about  us  a  break- 
down in  parental  and  societal  discipline. 
No  wonder  that  some  areas  of  the  nation 
are  plagued  by  permissiveness  and  crime. 
This  Nation,  supposedly  a  "nation  under 
God"  is  being  undermined  by  a  moral 
decay  which  is  most  flagrantly  mani- 
fested by  uncontrolled  pornography.  The 
American  people  are  growing  indignant 
and  they  demand  relief  from  the  in- 
vasion of  their  privacy  and  the  invasion 
of  their  right  to  be  free  from  offensive 
and  sordid  smut.  This  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8805.  which  would  raise 
another  defense  in  this  Nation  against 
the  onslaught  of  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity. 

Throughout  my  five  terms  in  Congress, 
I  have  consistently  opposed  the  spread  of 
pornography  and  we  have  passed  laws  to 
curb  this  threat  to  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
Nation.  But  the  dealers  of  smut  have 
found  and  wriggled  through  the  loop- 
holes and  around  the  laws. 

They  advertise  their  wares  in  living, 
shameful  color.  They  offer  It  to  people 
who  do  not  want  it  and  they  do  not  take 
"no"  for  an  answer.  They  change  the  ad- 
dresses and  names  of  their  companies 
and  trade  their  mailing  lists.  And  they 
continue  to  send  their  advertisements 
through  the  mail  to  people  who  do  not 
want  them. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  in  this  House 
has  seen  the  material  which  comes  un- 
solicited through  the  mail  slot  on  their 
front  doors.  The  greatest  danger  of 
course,  is  the  effect  this  material  has  on 
teenagers  who  are  at  the  most  vulner- 
able and  impressionable  age.  It  exploits 
an  area  of  a  teenager's  imagination 
which  is  just  being  opened  up  by  a  natu- 
ral and  insatiable  curiosity. 

But  it  does  so  in  an  unhealthy  manner. 
Sometimes,  pornography  comes  under 
the  guise  of  educational  information  but 
far  more  often,  it  is  openly  salacious  and 
conveys  unhealthy  impressions  about  a 
natural  instinct.  From  such  a  formed  im- 
pression, a  young  person  enters  adult  life 
with  warped  ideas  which  may  take  years 
to  overcome,  or  which  may  badly  affect 
the  life  of  him  and  his  family. 

The  only  person  to  gain  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  material  is  the  pomog- 
rapher.  Doubt  it  not;  he  gains  and  his 
reward  is  measured  by  many  thousands 
and  millions  of  dollars.  It  matters  not 
to  him  that  pornography  can  wound  and 
warp  a  young  mind.  All  that  counts  to  a 
smut  dealer  is  how  healthy  are  his  dollar 
profits. 
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This  bill,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Nixon  adnilnlsbration,  defines  the  term 
"obscene"  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the 
courts.  It  prohibits  the  mailing  of  por- 
nography to  persons  under  the  age  of  17. 

Perhaps  even  more  effective  Is  a  pro- 
vision protecting  postal  patrons  who  do 
not  want  to  be  fiooded  with  smut.  Under 
this  provision,  a  patron  would  fill  out  a 
form  for  the  Post  Office,  explaining  that 
he  or  she  does  not  want  pornography  or 
sexually  oriented  mail  delivered  to  them. 
Pornography  companies  are  required  to 
identify  their  mail  with  a  mark,  or  a 
symbol,  stamped  on  the  wrapper.  Such 
mail  would  be  deleted  from  the  malls  be- 
fore it  could  be  delivered. 

Pomographers  failing  to  use  the  iden- 
tifying mark  or  symbol  could  be  prose- 
cuted. If  found  gxiilty,  they  could  be  fined 
up  to  $1,000  for  sending  unsolicited  ma- 
terial to  no  more  than  25  addressees.  If 
they  sent  such  material  to  more  than  25. 
they  could  be  fined  up  to  $50,000.  Such  a 
penalty  would  hit  them  where  they  hurt 
most. 

I  do  not  expect  H.H.  8805  to  solve  the 
problems  which  pornography  has  raised. 
I  think  that  the  smut  dealers  will  find 
other  devious  routes  to  our  children.  But, 
H.R.  8805  does  give  us  another  line  in  our 
defense  which  we  need  suid  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  this 
measure. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
there  were  two  bills  brought  before  this 
House  on  the  subject  of  obscenity,  H.R. 
15693  and  H.R.  11032.  The  first  dealt  with 
obscenity  as  it  relates  to  minors,  and  I 
voted  for  that  bill.  The  second  dealt  with 
obscenity  as  it  relates  to  adults,  and,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  adults  may  read  what 
they  wish,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
placed  on  pornography  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  voted  against  that  bill. 

Both  of  those  bills  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  failed  to  become 
law  because  of  Senate  opposition.  This 
year  the  committee  has  brought  forth  a 
bill  which  contains  limitations  on  that 
which  can  be  made  available  to  both 
adults  and  minors.  If  the  bill  only  applied 
to  minors,  I  would  vote  for  It,  because  I 
believe  that  minors  should  be  protected 
from  exposure  to  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity. But  the  committee  has  included 
in  the  bill  provisions  which  would  place 
additional  limitations  on  materials  avail- 
able to  adults,  who  are  able  to  make  judg- 
ments in  this  area  themselves.  This  I  will 
not  support,  and  therefore  I  am  voting 
no. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8805. 
a  bill  designed  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
obscene  material  to  minors,  and,  also, 
designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  the  advertising  of  obscene  matter. 

I  can  testify  that  my  constituents  are 
outraged  at  the  quantity  and  character 
of  obscene  material  which  is  being  dis- 
seminated in  the  country.  American  par- 
ents do  not  want  this  material  for  them- 
selves, and  more  importantly,  do  not 
want  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
children,  whom  they  are  trying  to  pre- 
pare for  productive,  normal  lives. 

The  estimates  on  the  total  annual  cost 

of  pornography  in  the  Nation  vary  from 

$500    million    to    over   $1    billion.    The 

Postal  Service,  In  fiscal  year  1968,  re- 
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ceived  over  167,000  complaints  about  ob- 
scene mail.  During  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
number  of  complaints  jumped  to  over 
234,000. 

Mass  mailing  techniques  and  direct 
mail  advertising  are  essential  tools  of 
the  sellers  of  smut.  If  the  malls  are  no 
longer  available  to  them,  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  8805,  the  smut  dealers  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  distribute  enough  material  to 
make  their  operations  profitable. 

For  years,  law-enforcement  agencies 
have  been  struggling  to  interpret,  from 
hazy  laws  and  Supreme  Court  guidelines, 
which  t3TJes  of  material  are  obscene.  H.R. 
8805  defines  In  precise  terms  the  cate- 
gories of  nonmailable  matter  which  are 
deemed  harmful  to  minors.  The  explicit 
definitions  encompassed  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  go  far  to  eliminate  the  con. 
fusion,  dispute,  and  debate  which  have 
developed  around  the  ambiguous  judicial 
tests  that  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
face  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  I  urge  prompt  passage  ol 
this  bill  to  protect  the  interests  of  par- 
ents and  their  children  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I 
rise  to  support  this  legislation  before  the 
House  today,  legislation  which  should 
and  Is  going  to  pass  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren and  safeguard  their  moral  train- 
ing from  the  smut  peddlers  who  prey  in- 
discriminately upon  the  innocent  or  the 
perverse  thrill  seeker. 

While  I  support  this  bill  and  express 
the  sentiment  that  it  is  long  overdue,  I 
am  nonetheless  saddened  to  think  that 
such  legislation  is  necessary  in  this 
country. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is,  because 
there  are  those  who  would  sacrifice  de- 
veloping attitudes  and  good  mental 
health  of  our  children  in  order  to  make 
the  dirtiest  dollar  to  be  had  today. 

I  am  saddened  too  that  my  own  com- 
munity which  has  long  prided  itself  for 
its  culture,  refinement,  and  rich  religious 
heritage  now  finds  this  reputation  being 
overshadowed  by  a  new  reputation  as  one 
of  the  smut  capitals  of  the  South. 

It  just  takes  one  or  two  shrewd  opera- 
tors to  give  a  good  community  a  very 
bad  name  and  this  is  what  is  taking 
place. 

Therefore,  I  view  this  bill  a  very 
healthy  step,  albeit  a  small  one,  forward 
in  the  growing  war  against  smut  and 
pandered  perversity  In  this  country 
which,  under  the  guise  of  freedom  of 
speech,  seeks  to  infect  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  Nation  with  its  debilitating  venom 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  dollars. 

This  is  very  similar  to  legislation  which 
I  sponsored  with  an  identical  aim,  to  pro- 
tect our  children.  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
for  the  work  it  has  done  on  the  bill  and 
for  bringing  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  a  good  many  years  now,  a 
great  nimiber  of  well-meaning  sind  in- 
telligent people  have  argued  against  any 
form  of  censorship  of  literature  or  enter- 
tainment. They  have  won  their  case,  for 
in  the  last  10  years  censorship  in  the 


United  States  has  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses ceased  to  exist. 

But  things  have  not  worked  out  the 
way  these  well-meaning  people  had 
hoped.  Instead  of  a  great  creative  flower- 
ing, we  have  live  sex  shows  which  you 
can  visit  during  your  lunch  hour  in  Times 
Square  in  New  York;  we  have  porno- 
graphic movies  which  are  a  blasphemy 
against  the  human  spirit;  we  have  the 
"flush  toilet"  school  of  literature.  Do  not 
all  of  us  In  this  country  have  a  feeling 
that  things  have  gone  wrong  with  our 
public  morality  and  that  it  is  time  to  do 
something  about  it?  Do  we  not  all  feel 
ashamed  at  the  quality  of  our  public  life? 
I  support  this  bUl  because  it  is  one  effort 
to  bring  us  to  our  senses. 

Pornographic  literature  can  corrupt. 
If  we  argue  "that  no  one  was  ever  cor- 
rupted by  a  book,"  then  you  must  believe 
that  no  one  was  ever  improved  by  a 
book — or  a  TV  program  or  a  movie.  You 
have  to  believe.  In  other  words,  that  all 
education  is  irrelevant.  Of  course  it  cor- 
rupts ;  common  sense  teDs  us  that. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  point  where 
public  authorities  must  step  In  to  limit 
"self-expression."  No  society  can  be  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  the  ways  its  citizens 
publicly  entertain  themselves.  Society  no 
longer  permits  bearbaltlng  and  cock- 
flghting,  not  only  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  of  the  animals,  but  because 
they  degrade  and  brutalize  the  people 
who  watch  them.  No  one  would  argue 
that  we  ought  to  permit  gladiatorial  con- 
tests in  Yankee  Stadium,  like  those  in  the 
old  Roman  Coliseum — even  if  "consent- 
ing adults"  only  were  Involved. 

This  is  what  pornography  does — ^it 
brutalizes  our  citizenry,  it  is  an  Insult 
to  the  human  spirit.  It  must  be  stopped. 
Whoi  sex  is  a  public  spectacle,  a  human 
relationship  Is  debased  into  an  animal 
one. 

It  is  argued  that  if  we  allow  any  kind 
of  pornography  to  be  sold,  we  will  soon 
become  bored  with  it  and  It  will  no  longer 
have  any  effect.  But  common  experience 
tells  us  that  sadists  don't  get  bored  with 
sadism,  sexual  perverts  do  not  get  bored 
with  perversion.  Instead,  there  is  a  sex- 
ual regression — it  tends  to  get  worse. 

The  argument  that  Denmark  has  abol- 
ished all  restraints  on  pornography 
which  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  sex 
crimes  ignores  the  fact  that  sex  crimes 
have  been  eliminated;  that  is,  there  is 
no  longer  a  crime  of  statutory  rape  so 
naturally  there  Is  less  statutory  rape. 
One  might  as  well  say  we  can  eliminate 
burglars  by  making  burglary  no  crime. 

The  "quality  of  life"  that  we  hear  so 
much  about  these  days  does  not  mean 
just  cleaner  air,  cleaner  water,  cleaner 
streets.  It  also  involves  the  character  of 
the  people.  Self-government  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  people  who  govern. 
Society  is  rightly  concerned,  therefore, 
about  the  individual  and  the  Influences 
which  educate  him  or  degrade  him.  So- 
ciety cannot  permit  people  carelessly  to 
corrupt  themselves,  and  certainly  can- 
not allow  traders  in  smut  to  use  the  malls 
to  grow  rich  while  corrupting  our  young 
people. 

We  can  control  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity without  repressive  censorship  of 
the  valid  work  of  art;  we  always  have 
until   the  last   10  years.  Pornography 
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should  be  nude  UlesraLl.  It  Is  necessary  to 
save  the  quality  of  life  In  our  dKnocracy. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H  Jl.  8805.  which  is  designed  to  shel- 
ter American  families  from  the  unwanted 
and  unsolicited  exposiure  to  forms  of  ob- 
scenity, pornography  and  perversion. 
Americans  should  have  the  right  to  raise 
their  children  in  a  decent  and  moral  at- 
mosphere. 

The  measure  before  us  will  establish  an 
effective  and  workable  mechanism  to 
stem  the  flow  of  filth  Into  our  homes 
through  the  use  of  the  mail. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  narrowed 
the  aoope  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
that  virtually  anything  can  be  found  to 
come  under  their  definition  of  having 
"redeeming  social  value."  These  Court 
decisions  have  lifted  all  controls  over 
the  distribution  of  vile  publications. 

It  has  only  been  recently,  in  the  182 
years  of  our  Constitutional  Republic, 
that  obscenity  and  pornography  have 
been  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  first 
amendment  protections  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  This  new  loosening  of  re- 
straints upon  the  printing  of  such  mate- 
rial has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
"mail-order  pornography  shops."  The 
pandering  purveyors  of  pornography  and 
perversion  have,  in  recent  months,  be- 
gun large  scale,  unasked  for,  mailiiig  of 
their  obscene  material  in  innocuous,  un- 
marked envelopes  addressed  "Occupant" 
to  private  homes  across  the  width  and 
breadth  of  our  Nation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  shortened 
the  reach  of  law.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  Americans  are  almost  afraid  for 
their  children  to  open  their  mail. 

It  is  the  use  of  the  United  States  Mail 
Service  for  the  distribution  of  this  un- 
solicited and  unwanted  fllth  to  which  I 
and  my  constituents  object. 

The  measure  now  before  us  will  pro- 
hibit such  unsolicited  mailing  to  minors 
under  the  age  of  17  or,  more  important, 
to  any  home  where  such  a  child  lives. 

It  will,  significantly,  require  the  iden- 
tification of  such  material  by  a  symbol, 
designed  and  publicized  by  the  Postal 
Service,  to  be  afOxed  to  the  outside  of 
any  envelope  or  pouch  containing  such 
material. 

It  will  set  a  clear  and  understandable 
legal  definition  of  obscenity  to  clear  the 
air  of  the  confusion  which  has  surroimd- 
ed  it  for  so  long. 

Also,  and  most  important,  it  will  pro- 
vide teeth  In  the  form  of  a  fine  of  up  to 
$50,000  for  offenders  and  I  can  only  crit- 
icize this  penalty  for  not  being  severe 
enough.  It  should  include  a  jail  term. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  measure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  will  provide  effec- 
tive and  enforceable  relief  for  American 
families  wanting  to  raise  their  children 
in  an  environment  of  moral  principles 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJi. 
8805  represents  an  effort  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  mailing  of  matter  con- 
sidered obscene  in  addition  to  those 
which  already  exist.  While  the  effort  is, 
I  am  sure,  well-intentioned,  I  am  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  bill  as  unworkable 
and  probably  unconstitutional. 

The  bill  has  three  major  aims:  First, 
to  develop  a  new  definition  of  the  term 
"obscene"  with  respect  to  matter  that 


is  mailed,  imported,  broadcast  or  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce;  second, 
to  create  a  new  category  of  nonmailable 
obscene  matter  with  respect  to  minors; 
and,  third,  to  provide  mall  patrons  with  a 
means  not  to  receive  unsolicited  "po- 
tentially offensive  sexual  material." 

The  bill  defines  "obscene"  as  "matter 
which  has  its  predominant  appeal  to  the 
prurient  Interest  when  considered  as  a 
whole  by  contemporary  community 
standards."  Any  matter  which  is  found 
to  be  obscene  by  this  test  is  "deemed  con- 
clusively to  be  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  importance."  By  establishing  a 
conclusive  presimiption  against  redeem- 
ing social  value,  the  bill  represents  an 
effort  to  repeal  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
quirement that  "no  redeeming  social 
value"  be  proven  by  independent  evi- 
dence. Furthermore,  the  provision  does 
not  explain  what  community  is  to  be 
judge  of  contemporary  standards.  Shall 
it  be  the  national  or  State  community? 
Or  should  the  standards  be  set  by  every 
individual  locality  In  the  country?  The 
tests  set  up  to  determine  what  is  a 
"prurient  interest"  are  not  only  highly 
subjective  but  vary  from  case  to  case, 
depending  on  the  recipient  of  the  mate- 
rial. These  tests  are  so  vague  as  to  make 
it  impossible  in  any  given  case  to  decide 
whether  the  material  to  be  mailed  is  or 
is  not  "obscene."  Moreover,  there  is  no 
exemption  from  the  definition  for  works 
of  fine  art  or  scientific  or  medical  mate- 
rial. A  painting  may  be  viewed  as  master- 
ful by  one  community,  while  obscence  by 
another.  If  Congress  intends  to  impose 
criminal  sanctions  upon  violators  of 
such  provisions,  it  must  express  its  defi- 
nitions with  much  greater  clarity. 

In  another  section,  the  bill  attempts 
to  provide  mall  patrons  with  added 
means  to  avoid  receiving  unsolicited  mail 
which  is  "potentially  offensive  sexual 
material."  The  bill  requires  the  sender 
to  place  a  symbol  on  correspondence 
which  comes  within  the  definition  of 
"potentially  offensive  sexual  material"; 
Then,  the  postal  employee  must  select 
out  such  letters  and  make  sure  they  are 
not  delivered  to  persons  who  have  in- 
dicated their  desire  not  to  receive  such 
matter.  The  Postal  Service  would  there- 
fore be  burdened  with  the  task  of  con- 
tacting mall  patrons  all  across  the  Na- 
tion, determining  whether  thev  want  to 
reject  such  mall,  and  sorting  out  all 
marked  material.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment opposes  this  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  complexities  of  the  procedure 
could  well  result  in  serious  delays  in  mail 
deliveries. 

Under  existing  law — which  I  support- 
ed— mall  patrons  can  notify  the  Postal 
Service  that  they  do  not  want  to  receive 
salacious  advertising,  and  so  forth. 
The  Post  Office,  in  turn,  circulates  a  list 
of  such  persons  to  senders  of  the  mail. 
The  obligation  is  then  on  the  sender  to 
prevent  mall  from  reaching  such  people. 
The  committee  has  not  established  any 
compelling  need  to  use  a  different  pro- 
cedure In  this  case,  which  is  cumber- 
some and  puts  the  burden  on  the  Postal 
Service  instead  of  on  the  sender. 

Additionally,  the  bill  does  not  exempt 
scienttQc  works  and  works  of  fine  art 
from  the  definition  of  "potentially  offen- 


sive sexual  material,"  but  authorizes  the 
Postal  Service  to  draw  regiilations  for 
such  exemptions.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  such  needed  exemptions  would  be 
properly  made  or  Indeed  made  at  tdl. 

Finally,  the  blU  creates  a  new  category 
of  nonmailable  material  to  persons  un- 
der 17  years  of  age.  Again  subjective 
tests  are  used.  The  proscribed  material 
must  be  "harmful  to  minors,"  and  that 
term,  in  turn,  is  defined  as  "predomi- 
nantly appealing  to  the  prurient,  shame- 
ful, or  morbid  interest  of  minors  smd  is 
patently  offensive  to  prevailing  stand- 
ards in  the  adult  community  concerning 
what  is  suitable  material  for  minors." 
Again,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
"community"  is  meant  and  how  its 
"prevailing  standards"  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. I  cannot  believe  that  such  vague 
standards  meet  the  test  long  laid  down 
that  a  criminal  statute  must  be  sufB. 
clently  precise  so  that  a  reasonable  per- 
son would  know  whether  or  not  a  given 
action  was  In  compliance  with  it.  or  a 
violation. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  8805,  the  bill 
which  creates  a  category  of  nonmailable 
obscene  material  to  minors  and  which 
presents  mail  patrons  with  a  means  of 
rejecting  unsolicited  material  which  is 
potentially  offensive. 

As  I  am  sure  must  also  be  true  of 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  our 
mail  has  been  substantial  to  heavy  In 
protest  against  the  flood  of  salacious  ma- 
terial going  through  the  mails  today.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  niun- 
ber  of  individual  constituents  who  have 
written  to  express  their  Interest  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  could  prohibit 
the  movement  of  unsolicited  porno- 
graphic material  through  the  postal  sys- 
tem. I  distinctly  recall  a  concerned  of- 
ficial of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  Mis- 
souri writing  us  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  speaking  for  over  22,500  members 
in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  plead  with 
us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that  leg- 
islation like  H.R.  8805  is  enacted. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  measure  come 
before  the  House  today  for  what  I  am 
certain  will  be  overwhelming  approval. 
Back  in  the  early  part  of  this  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1508  to  exclude  from  the  US. 
mails  unsolicited  offers  to  sell,  loan  or 
r«it  certain  obscene  materials.  My  bill 
covers  such  things  as  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  sculpture,  motion  pic- 
ture film,  or  similar  image  of  a  perscxi  or 
portion  of  the  human  body,  which  de- 
picts nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse  in  any  manner  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  prurient  interests 
of  the  viewer.  As  I  read  HH.  8805  and 
the  accompanying  report,  the  same  pro- 
hibitions obtain  In  this  bill  as  in  our  bill. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add  I  wish  to  be  the 
first  to  acclaim  its  provisions  are  an 
improvement  over  our  own  effort  because 
It  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  make  a  sale  to  minors  under  age 
of  any  such  objectionable  material. 

We  all  know  that  the  fiow  of  filth  en- 
tered into  the  mail  by  smut  peddlers  is 
not  only  objectionable  but  has  been  in- 
creasing In  volume.  Many  means  have 
been  tried  to  stop  this  flow.  First,  there 
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was  the  revocatloD  of  post  office  box 
privileges;  then  the  forms  of  notice  to 
be  sent  to  the  sender.  This  form  of  re- 
fusal may  have  helped  some  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  today  we  are  moving  in  the 
better  and  stranger  way  we  should  have 
done  before.  Today  we  are  creating  a 
class  of  material  to  be  prohibited  from 
moving  through  the  mails.  This  kind  of 
action  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  problem 
and  hits  the  offender  where  it  should 
hurt  most. 

The  penalties  seem  to  be  strong  enough 
because  the  punishment  for  the  first  of- 
fense of  mailing  to  minors  is  a  $5,000 
fine  and/or  5  years  imprisonment  and 
for  the  second  offense  It  jiunps  to  $10,000 
fine  and/or  10  years  Imprisonment.  For 
the  other  offenses — failing  to  provide  the 
required  mark  on  unsolicited  "potentially 
offensive  sexual  material,"  the  penalty  is 
$1,000  for  mailings  of  up  to  25  addressees 
and  jimips  to  $50,000  for  mailings  of  more 
than  25  addressees. 

It  appears  there  are  objections  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  on  one  basis 
or  another  from  those  who  come  forward 
as  opponents.  For  example,  the  Justice 
Department  has  objected  that  the  de- 
scripticm  of  material  which  Is  harmful 
to  minors  \s  defined  with  greater  speci- 
ficity than  required  and  may  thus  place 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  young  people.  Thea 
the  Postal  Service  believes  that  the  leg- 
islation places  an  administrative  burden 
on  the  Postal  Service  which  may  possibly 
delay  the  delivery  of  mail  and  prefers 
that  the  burden  should  be  placed  on  tJie 
mailer,  rather  than  on  the  Postal  Service. 

Well,  our  reaction  to  these  complaints 
is  that  the  effort  to  stop  this  flood  of  smut 
is  so  Important  and  so  long  neglected  and 
so  badly  needed  that  these  objections 
should  be  quickly  overuled. 

Finally,  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  say  they  must  oppose  this  necessary 
legislation  because  they  regard  the  re- 
strictions of  the  bin  as  an  invasion  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  free  press. 
In  the  eyes  of  these  opponents  free  speech 
and  free  press  is  an  absolute  right  which 
should  never  imder  any  circumstances  be 
infringed.  For  these  opponents  our  reply 
is  the  same  as  those  three  dissenting  Jus- 
tices of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  who  re- 
plied In  the  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
that  no  provision  of  any  individual  right, 
even  free  speech  and  free  press,  is  an  ab- 
solute right  beyond  and  above  any  limits 
or  restrictions.  When  the  exercise  of  such 
privileged  rights  curtails  and  infringes 
other  rights  of  the  individual,  as  in  this 
instance,  there  may  be  raised  some  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
support  H.R.  8805  on  the  premise  and  in 
the  belief  that  these  questions  can  be 
resolved  and  that,  when  the  time  comes, 
the  courts  will  hold  that  an  individual 
has  the  moral  right  to  be  free  from  re- 
ceiving potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial, as  a  right  such  as  existence  as  the 
alleged  right  of  the  profit  motivated 
mailer  to  mail  these  offensive  materials 
as  an  exercise  of  his  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  8805 
reflects  an  impatience  with  the  first 
amendment  which  I  believe  to  be  mis- 


guided. Events  of  recent  wedcs  have 
demonstrated  that  we  must  be  vigilant  to 
protect  first  amendment  guarantees.  To 
be  sure,  the  bill  before  us  does  not  raise 
the  same  kind  of  global  Issues  inv<dved 
in  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  case.  Never- 
theless, the  first  amendment  values  at 
stake  here  are  no  less  important. 

The  bill  contains  three  basic  provisions. 
The  first  would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
that  is  "harmful  to  minors,"  or  adver- 
tisements for  it,  imless  mailed  to  a  speci- 
fied adult.  The  second  would  write  into 
Federal  law  the  very  broad  definition  of 
"obscene"  favored  by  the  minority  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography.  The  third  would  give  the 
homeowner  the  right  to  bar  the  mail  de- 
livery of  unsolicited  "potentially  offen- 
sive sexual  materl8J"  to  his  home  by  plac- 
ing his  name  on  a  Postal  Service  list. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  section  4  of  the 
bill  which.  In  my  view,  is  Its  most  dis- 
turbing aspect.  It  would  write  Into  Fed- 
eral law  a  definition  of  "obscene."  Any- 
thing which  fell  within  that  definition 
could  then  be  barred  completely  from  the 
malls.  Under  the  proposed  definition,  ma- 
terial would  be  obscene  if  it  has  "its 
predominant  appeal  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest when  considered  as  a  whole  by 
contemporary  community  standards." 

"Pnirient  interest"  in  turn  is  defined 
to  include: 

A  shameful  or  morbid  Interest  In  nudity, 
sex,  or  excretion  which  goes  substantially 
beyond  customary  limits  of  candor  In  de- 
scription or  representation. 

Any  material  obscene  under  the  above 
definition  Is  then  "de«ned  concuslvely" 
to  be  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
importance. 

Anyone  familiar  with  this  problem  will 
recognize  in  this  definition  words  taken 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  effort  to  create 
a  workable  and  constitutional  definition 
of  "obscene."  Although  there  has  been 
disagreement  and  difference  among  the 
Justices  of  the  Court,  the  test  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  line  of  cases  from  Roth 
v.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476  (1957),  to 
Memoirs  (Fanny  Hill)  v.  Massachusetts, 
383  U.S.  413  ( 1966) ,  for  a  constitutionally 
sound  definition  of  "obscene"  has  three 
elements:  First,  predominant  appeal  to 
the  prurient  interest;  second,  patent 
offensiveness;  and  third,  utterly  without 
redeeming  social  importance. 

This  bill  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  de- 
fine "obscene"  far  more  broadly.  It  would 
eliminate  "patently  offensive"  from  the 
definition  and  would  conclusively  com- 
pel a  finding  of  "utter  lack  of  redeeming 
social  importance"  once  the  appeal  to 
prurient  interest  were  Identified.        » 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  here  the  debate 
over  whether  any  or  all  of  these  three 
elements  are  constitutionally  required 
under  the  Supreme  Court's  multiplicity 
of  opinions  in  this  area.  For  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  to  me  that  if  the  Constitution 
permits  any  kind  of  total  ban  on  the 
distribution  of  materials  because  they 
are  obscene.  It  can  only  do  so  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  establish  re- 
straints on  the  fiow  of  ideas. 

The  requireme^  that  obscene  material 
be  utterly  without  redeeming  social  Im- 
portance is  the  safeguard  by  which  the 


Supreme  Court  has  attempted  to  Insure 
that  the  fiow  of  ideas  wUl  not  be  inter- 
rupted. This  is  what  the  first  amend- 
ment, after  all,  is  all  about.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  "the  widest 
scope  of  freedom  is  to  be  given  to  the 
adventurous  and  imaginative  exercise  of 
the  human  spirit."  Kingley  Pictures 
Corp.  v.  Regents,  360  UJS.  684  (con- 
curring). 

I  do  not  believe  that  section  4  will  be 
able  to  meet  whatever  test  ultimately 
receives  Supreme  Court  approval.  If  a 
statute  is  enacted  which  will  clearly  sup- 
press the  distribution  of  material  with- 
out regard  to  its  esthetic,  artistic,  or 
literary  merit,  abridging  the  right  of  the 
distributor  to  disseminate  and  the  cor- 
responding right  of  the  public  to  make 
its  own  judgments  about  the  kinds  of 
literary  and  artistic  materials  it  wishes 
to  obtain,  then  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection wU  be  a  paper  one,  without  much 
meaning  in  practice. 

Any  discussion  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  would  be  Incomplete  without  a  ref- 
erence to  the  case  of  Stanley  v.  Georgia, 
394  U.S.  557  (1969)  and  some  comment 
on  the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 
In  the  Stanley  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  tluit  an  individual  cannot 
constitutionally  be  prosecuted  for  pos- 
sessing obscene  material  for  his  own  use. 
In  the  words  of  the  Court: 

If  the  First  Amendment  means  anything. 
It  means  that  a  state  has  no  business  tell- 
ing a  man,  sitting  alone  In  his  own  house, 
what  boolcs  he  may  read  or  what  films  he 
may  watch.  Our  whole  constitutional  herit- 
age rebels  at  the  thought  of  giving  govern- 
ment the  power  to  control  mens  minds. 
(394  VS.  at  565.) 

The  President's  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  endorsed  this 
concept  and  recommended  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  legislation  prohibiting 
the  sale,  exhibition,  or  distribution  of 
sexiial  materials  to  consenting  adults 
be  repealed. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  expand  ex- 
isting section  3010  of  title  39,  enacted  as 
part  of  the  1970  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  At  present,  section  2010  makes  it  a 
crime  to  msUl  "sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements" to  smy  person  who  has  placed 
his  name  on  a  Postal  Service  list  as  not 
wanting  to  receive  them.  HR.  8805  would 
expand  this  by  also  making  it  a  crime  to 
send  "potentially  offensive  sexual  mate- 
rial" to  Individuals  choosing  not  to  re- 
ceive them. 

I  support  giving  the  individual  tools 
to  protect  his  privacy.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a  similar  statute  giv- 
ing him  the  right  to  do  so.  RouHin  v. 
Post  Office  Department.  397  U.S.  728 
(1970).  However,  HJl.  8805  contains  a 
very  broad  standard  which  could  include 
all  kinds  of  material  and  indeed  would 
probably  cover  many  publications  which 
have  been  on  the  beet  seller  list  In  re- 
cent months. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recall  the  oft- 
quoted,  but  no  less  valid,  observation  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  Olmstead  v. 
United  States.  277  U.S.  438.  479  (1928) 
(dissent) : 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meanlng,   but  without  understanding. 
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Mr.  MTT.T.a  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  siipport  of  H.R.  8805. 

Thla  bin  Is  another  big  step  forward 
in  the  flgbt  to  protect  the  American  home 
from  miwanted,  obsence  materialB 
through  the  malls. 

As  my  (X^eagues  know  too  wen,  our 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee 
has  grappled  with  this  problem  of  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  pornographic  materials 
through  the  malls  for  some  time.  The 
Postal  Revenue  and  Salary  Act  of  1967 
contained  a  provision  prcMblting  the 
nrutJHng  of  pandering  advertisements.  It 
permitted  the  postal  patron  an  oppor- 
tunity to  request  no  further  mailings  of 
unsoUclted  advertisements  from  mailers 
who  have  previously  sent  them  advertise- 
ments which  they  deem  sexually  offen- 
sive In  their  sole  Judgment,  and  It  fur- 
ther prohibited  maUers  from  ignoring 
such  requests.  This  provision  of  law  was 
chsJlenged  and  the  Supreme  Court  on 
May  4,  1970,  uiAeld  its  constlttrtlonaUty 
in  Rowan  against  the  U.8.  Post  Office 
Department. 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act — 91- 
375 — which  was  enacted  on  August  12. 
1970,  provided  postal  patrons  the  means 
by  which  they  can  register  with  the  Post- 
master General  their  intention  not  to 
receive  "sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments" from  any  mailer,  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  the  law.  Violation  of  this  law 
Is  punishable  up  to  5  years"  imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  $5,000,  or  both. 

And  while  these  two  laws  provide  a 
measure  of  protection  from  unsoUclted 
pornographic  mailings,  they  do  not  regu- 
late the  distribution  of  sexual  materials 
to  young  persons.  This  biU,  I  believe, 
closes  that  gap  In  the  law. 

In  brief,  H.R.  8805,  as  its  main  objec- 
tive would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  sexual 
matter,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  to  minors 
\mder  17  years.  These  provisions  are 
based  in  concept  on  a  New  York  State 
statute  which  was  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  The  biU  also  makes 
applicable  for  violation  of  this  new  sec- 
tion a  criminal  penalty  of  $5,000  fine 
and/or  5  years  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offense,  and  $10,000  fine  and/or  10  years 
imprisonment  for  a  second  offense.  This 
should  serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent. 

There  are  other  important  provisions 
of  this  bin  and  they  have  been  adequately 
explained  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Faculty  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill  is 
necessary  now.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  saying  I  oppose  obscen- 
ity. I  believe  that  this  legislative  body 
has  the  responsibility  to  develop  bills 
that  would  remedy  the  proliferation  of 
obscene  material. 

Honest  men  and  women  differ  on  tiow 
tills  can  be  accomplished.  Obscenity  is 
not  a  word  to  be  taken  Ughtiy.  It  is  a 
highly  explosive  Issue  that  invites  deep 
feelings  and  emotions.  The  depth  of 
these  feelings  makes  our  task  as  law- 
makers more  difficult,  for  it  is  our  duty 
to  put  the  issues  into  perspective.  The 
remedy  sought  requires  serious  and 
thoughtful  deliberation  If  we  are  to  pass 
effective  legislation. 

HJl.  8805  misses  the  mark — it  is  not 
an  effective  piece  of  legislation.  This  bill 


can  only  make  our  fight  against  obscen- 
ity more  difficult  if  not  Impossible. 

In  trying  to  remedy  this  problem,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  exchange  one  ex- 
cess for  another.  H.R.  8805  disturbs  me, 
first,  because  it  contains  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  and  It  violates  our  first 
amendment  freedoms;  second,  because  it 
usurps  pcuental  responsiblUty  and  sub- 
stitutes instead  congressional  guidance. 

HA.  8805  so  blurs  the  distinctions  be- 
tween obscene  and  nonobscene,  be- 
tween permlsslMe  and  nonpermisslble 
material,  that  it  endtutgers  our  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
press.  Specifically,  It  ignores  standards 
established  by  the  courts  to  protect  ma- 
terial of  redeeming  social  importance. 
H.R.  8805  presumes,  unconstltutionaUy, 
that  material  it  considers  objectionable 
automatically  lacks  such  Importance. 

Any  matter  which  is  obscene  under 
this  section  shaU  be  deemed  conclusively 
to  be  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
importance.  Any  slight  social  value  in 
such  matter  shall  be  deemed  outweighed 
by  the  social  interest  in  order  and 
morality. 

Further,  this  biU  would  have  an  un- 
constitutional Impact  on  the  malls  by 
banning  material  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  would  also  put  an  uncon- 
stitutional sanction  on  a  publisher  who 
mails  to  a  minor  by  mistake  without  any 
criminal  intent  to  violate  the  law. 

I  consider  it  vitally  important  that  we 
act  responsibly  in  this  area  by  producing 
effective  constitutional  laws.  H.R.  8805 
does  not  accomplish  this  purpose.  The 
biU  ignores  the  difference  in  views  among 
honest  parents  of  what  is  permissible.  It 
sets  up  its  own  standard  of  Judgment  and 
censorship  in  violation  of  constitutional 
rights. 

The  bill's  effectiveness  rests  on  an 
elaborate  postal  scheme  of  symbols  and 
insignia  which  our  Postal  Service  is  not 
equipped  to  handle.  The  scheme  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  man-hours  and  de- 
lays in  aU  mail  delivery  without  produc- 
ing the  desired  effect. 

On  pages  11  and  12  of  the  committee's 
report.  General  Counsel  for  the  Post 
Office  pointed  out: 

Assuming  that  only  10  million  people  out 
of  a  population  of  more  than  200  million 
wlsb  to  be  on  record  as  not  wanting  to  receive 
offending  mall,  a  substantial  amount  of  work 
and  time,  with  consequent  delay  of  the  maU, 
would  be  required  by  postal  workers  in 
checking  mall  addressed  to  those  patrons  in 
order  to  comply  with  their  expressed  wishes. 
We  do  not  believe  that  anticipated  benefits 
to  be  received  from  the  legislation  would  be 
commens\irate  with  the  burden  it  would  im- 
pose on  the  postal  service  and  the  delay  it 
would  cause  in  the  mall  delivery. 

If  the  Postal  Service  cannot  handle  the 
task,  then  why  enact  a  bill  that  cannot 
be  enforced.  Once  the  courts  have  deleted 
the  unconstitutional  provisions,  what  is 
left  is  a  paper  law  that  lacks  pimch  or 
substaiu;e. 

The  remedy  win  not  be  found  In  leg- 
islation which  nms  counter  to  the  Con- 
stitution but  in  ourselves  as  parents. 
Congress  can  never  replace  the  parent  in 
caring  for  and  overseeing  the  develop- 
ment of  his  or  her  child.  The  Issue  which 
underlies  this  whole  debate — and  which 
we  must  face  first — is  how  can  we  foster 
a  closely  knit  family  life,  which  contains 


the  element  of  lore  and  openness  be- 
tween parents  and  chUdren.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  merdy  passing  laws.  If  we 
begin  in  the  home  first,  then  I  think  we 
have  gone  far  in  slaying  this  ogre  of 
obscenity.  For  these  reasons  I  have 
decided  to  vote  against  this  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Oiairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Houae  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <«  Congren  assembled.  That  the 
Congreas  tlnda — 

( 1 )  that  the  United  States  malls  are  being 
used  to  effect  the  sale,  distribution,  and  de- 
livery to  minors  of  matter  offensive  to  pre- 
vailing standards  In  the  aduit  community 
concerning  which  materials  are  suitable  for, 
and  should  be  made  available  to,  mmore: 

(3)  that  It  Is  against  the  pubUc  interest 
that  the  United  States  malls  be  used  to  con- 
vey tills  offensive  matter  to  minors;  and 

(3)  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  chUdren 
of  the  United  SUtes  from  exposure  to  harm- 
ful and  offensive  matter  by  means  of  the 
United  States  malls,  it  U  sound  pubUc  poUcy 
to  establish.  In  addition  to  other  classes  of 
nonmailable  matter,  a  special  category  of 
matter  which  may  not  be  sent  to  minora 
through  the  United  States  malls. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organlzaUon  Act  (84  Stat.  746;  Public  Law 
91-375),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 
"5  3012.  Special  category  of  nonmailable  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  minors 

"(a)  The  malls  may  not  be  used  to  make 
a  sale,  deUvery.  or  distribution  to  a  minor, 
or  an  offer  for  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribu- 
tion to  a  minor,  of  any  matter  described  in 
this  section.  Such  matter  ooostltuteB  a  spe- 
cial category  of  nonmaUable  matter  with  re- 
spect to  minora,  as  foUows: 

"(1)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  slmUar 
visual  representation  or  image  of  a  person  or 
a  portion  of  the  human  body;  which — 

"(A)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  abuse;  and 

"(B)  Is  harmful  to  minors;  or 

"(3)  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  or 
other  printed  matter,  however,  reproduced, 
and  any  sound  recording,  which — 

"(A)  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sadomasochistic  abuse  or  contains  explicit 
and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or  narra- 
tive accounts  of  sexual  excitement,  sexual 
conduct,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse;  and 

"(B)  taken  as  a  whole,  is  harmful  to  mi- 
nors. 

"(b)  If  deposited  In  the  malls  for  deUvery 
to  a  residence  In  which  a  minor  resides,  mat- 
ter which  is  described  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  or 
subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  which  constitutes  or  contains  an 
offer  or  advertisement  therefore  or  informa- 
tion as  to  where  or  how  such  matter  may  be 
obtained,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  mall  for  delivery  to  such  mi- 
nor, unlees  such  matter  Is  contained  In  a 
sealed  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  which  con- 
ceals completely  the  conten*j«  and  unless 
such  wrapper  or  envelope  is  clearly,  speclfl- 
cally.  and  personally  addressed  to  a  person 
wl»  Is  not  a  minor  who  resides  at  that  resi- 
dence. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  'minor'  means  any  person  who  has  not 
attained  his  seventeenth  birthday: 

■(2)  nudity  means  the  showing  of  the 
human  male  or  female  genitals,  pubic  area. 
or  buttocks  with  less  than  a  fully  opaque 
covering,  or  the  showing  of  the  female  tireact 
with  less  than  a  fully  opaque  covering  of  any 
portion  thereof  below  the  tc^  of  the  nipple. 
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or  the  depletion  of  covered  maie  genitals  In 
a  dlscemlbly  turgid  state; 

"(3)  'sexual  conduct'  means  acte  of  mas- 
turbation, homoaexuallty,  sexual  intercourse, 
or  physical  contact  with  a  person's  covered 
or  exposed  genitals,  pubic  area,  buttocks  or. 
if  such  person  be  a  female,  breast; 

"(4)  'sexual  excitement'  means  the  condi- 
tion of  human  male  or  female  genitals  when 
in  a  state  of  sexual  stimulation  or  arousal; 

"(S)  'sadomasochistic  abuse'  means  (A) 
flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon  a  nude  per- 
son or  a  person  clad  In  undergarments,  a 
mask,  or  bizarre  costume,  or  (B)  the  con- 
dition of  being  fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise 
physically  restrained  on  the  part  of  a  nude 
person  or  a  person  so  clothed; 

"(6)  'harmful  to  minors'  means  that  qual- 
ity of  any  description  or  representation,  In 
whatever  form,  of  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
sexual  excitement,  or  sadomasochistic  abuse, 
when  it — 

"(A)  predominantly  appeals  to  the  pru- 
rient, shameful,  or  morbid  Interest  of  mi- 
nors; and 

"(B)  Is  patently  offensive  to  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  concern- 
ing what  Is  suitable  material  for  minors. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  preempting,  limiting, 
modifying,  or  otherwise  in  any  way  affecting 
section  14S1  or  1463  of  title  18  or  section 
3008,  3010,  3011,  or  3014  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  Tht  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  745: 
Public  Law  91-375) .  Is  amended  by  adding — 
"3012.  Special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 

with  respect  to  minors." 
immediately  below — 
"3011.  Judicial  enforcement." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  1461  of  title  IS.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  or  section  3012"  Im- 
mediately after  "declared  by  this  section" 
In  the  penultimate  paragraph  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  p>aragraph  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
charge  of  violating  section  3012  of  titie  39 
that  the  defendant  reasonably  believed  that 
the  addressee  of  the  nuttter  In  question  was 
an  adult  residing  at  the  address  shown  on  the 
sealed  envelope  or  sealed  wrapper  referred 
to  in  section  3012(b)  of  title  39.  Such 
reasonable  belief  may  be  based  upon  rea- 
sonable reliance  by  the  person  so  charged 
on  a  purchase  ord«^  or  other  declaration 
which  such  person  In  good  faith  believed  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  addressee,  repre- 
senting such  addressee  to  be  an  adult,  or  on 
other  evidence.". 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  (84  Stet.  746;  Public  Law  91- 
375 ) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"1 3013.  NonmaUable  obscene  matter 

"(a)  The  malls  may  no>t  be  used  to  make 
a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribution,  or  an  offer 
for  a  sale,  delivery,  or  distribution,  of  any 
obscene  matter  described  In  this  section. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'obscene'  Includes  matter  which  has 
Its  predominant  appeal  to  the  prurient  In- 
terest when  considered  as  a  whole  by  con- 
temporary community  standards;  and 

"(2)  'prurient  Interest'  includes  a  shame- 
ful or  morbid  Interest  In  nudity,  sex,  or  ex- 
cretion which  goes  substantiaUy  beyood 
customary  limits  of  candor  in  description  or 
representation  when  Judged  by  the  following 
standards: 

"(A)  If  It  appears  from  the  character  of 
the  matter  or  the  circumstances  of  Its  dis- 
semination that  the  matter  is  designed  for. 
or  directed  to,  an  eapeclaUy  ausc^tlble 
audience,  the  matter  shaU  be  Judged  with 
reference  to  such  audience; 
"(B)   U  the  matter  Is  distributed  or  ex- 


hibited to  a  minor  who  has  not  attained  his 
seventeenth  birthday,  the  matter  shall  be 
Judged  with  reference  to  an  average  person 
in  the  community  of  the  same  age  as  the 
minor  to  whom  such  matter  la  distributed  or 
exhibited;   and 

"(C)  In  cases  other  than  those  described 
uhder  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  pyara- 
graph,  the  matter  shall  be  Judged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  average  person  In  the  com- 
munity. 

"(c)  Any  matter  which  Is  obscene  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  conclusively  to 
be  utterly  without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance. Any  slight  social  value  in  such  matter 
shall  be  deemed  outweighed  by  the  social 
Interest  in  order  and  morality.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  745: 
Public  Law  91-375) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"3013.  Nonmailable  obscene  matter.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  71  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section : 

"(  1466.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter  'obscene'  includes 
the  meaning  provided  for  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 3013  of  title  39". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  71  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1466.  Definitions.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  305(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1305),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"As  used  In  this  section  'obscene'  means 
obscene  as  defined  under  section  3013  of 
titie  39.  United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  30  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  (84  SUt.  745;  Public  Law  91- 
375) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  section : 
"i  3014.  Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material 

"(a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  af- 
ford recipients  of  maU  the  option  not  to  re- 
ceive through  the  United  States  mall  unso- 
licited potentially  offensive  sexual  material. 

"(b)  Any  person  who,  for  himself  or  by  his 
agents,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any  po- 
tentially offensive  sexual  material  to  any  ad- 
dressee who  has  not  expressly  requested  re- 
ceipt of  such  material  from  the  sender,  siiaU 
place  on  the  envelop  or  other  wrapping  or 
cover  under  which  such  material  is  maUed 
a  symbcd  which  the  Postal  Service  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  symbol  shaU  not  bear,  contain, 
or  consist  of  language  or  signs  Indicating  a 
Judgment  regarding  the  nature,  quality,  or 
characteristics  of  the  material  to  which  the 
symbol  Is  required  to  be  affixed.  Hie  Postal 
Service  shall  prescribe,  by  regulations,  the 
form,  design,  placement,  size,  and  other  at- 
tributes of  the  required  symbol.  Insofar  as 
possible,  the  regulations  shall  not  be  of  such 
nature  that  significant  additional  expense 
win  be  incurred  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
regulations  In  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements therein.  The  regulations,  and  any 
changes  therein,  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  initially  posted  in  all 
United  States  post  offices  on  the  same  date; 
but  such  regulations  or  changes  shaU  not  re- 
quire compliance  therewith  earlier  than  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  such  pubUca- 
tlon  and  posting  of  such  regulations  or 
changes. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  considers  appropriate  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  symbol  provided  for  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  with  the 
definition  of  'potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial' provided  by  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  receives  maU  bear- 
ing the  symbol  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
open  such  mall  may  either  destroy  It,  or  mark 
It  'refused'.  He  may  return  any  such  maU  so 


marked  to  the  post  office  from  which  delivery 
was  made  for  destruction  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  right  of  destruction  or  refusal  under 
this  subsection  may  be  exercised  by  a  parent 
or  guardian  on  behalf  of  any  of  bis  minor 
children  residing  with  him  who  has  not  at- 
tained his  seventeenth  birthday. 

"(e)  Every  person  who  wishes  not  to  re- 
ceive unsoUclted  mailings  of  any  potentially 
offensive  isexual  nxaterial  may  notify  the  Pos- 
tal Service  to  that  effect  on  a  form  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  for  that  purpose.  Such 
form,  which  shaU  contain  the  definition  of 
potentially  offensive  sexual  material  set  forth 
in  this  section,  shaU  be  made  available  to 
the  public  at  every  United  States  post  office 
and  shall  be  deliverable  to  the  postmaster 
through  any  post  office.  A  notification  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  by  a  parent  or 
guardian  on  behalf  of  any  of  his  minor  chU- 
dren residing  with  him  who  has  not  attained 
his  seventeenth  birthday.  A  person  also  may 
give  such  notice  on  behalf  of  any  other  adult 
receiving  mall  at  the  same  mailing  address. 
If  expressly  authorized  In  writing  by  such 
other  adult  to  give  such  notice.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  take  suitable  steps  to  Inform 
mall  recipients  of  their  option  under  this 
section  not  to  receive  unsolicited  mailings  of 
potentially  offensive  sexiial  material. 

"(f)  Any  person  who,  having  notified  the 
Postal  Service  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  that  he  does  not  wish  to  receive 
unsolicited  maiUngs  of  potentially  offensive 
sexual  material,  wishes  to  revoke  that  noti- 
fication, may  do  so  on  a  form  which  the  Pos- 
tal Service  shall  provide  for  that  purpose. 
Such  forms  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
pubUc  at  every  United  States  post  office  and 
shall  be  deliverable  to  the  postmaster 
through  any  post  office.  The  Postal  Service 
may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  before  such  revocation  shall 
become  effective  and  may  further  provide, 
by  regulation,  reasonable  restrictions  upon 
the  frequency  with  which  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  mall  addressees  by  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  alterna- 
tively exercised. 

"(g)  The  Postal  Service  shall  devise  and 
Implement  procedures  to  prevent  the  de- 
livery of  maU  bearing  the  symbol  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  any  per- 
son who  notifies  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
receive  unsoUclted  mailings  of  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material.  However.  If  prac- 
tical considerations  so  reqiiire,  the  poet- 
master  may  restrict  the  appUcatlon  of  such 
procedures  to  maU  addresses  where  the  option 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  has  been 
exercised  by  or  on  behalf  of  all  persons  re- 
siding at  that  address. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'person'  means,  as  appUcable.  a  nat- 
ural person,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  organization; 

"(2)  'potentially  offensive  sexual  material' 
means — 

"(A)  any  pictorial  representation,  photo- 
graphic or  otherwise,  of  uncovered  adult  hu- 
man genital  or  pubUc  areas,  of  human  sexual 
Intercourse  sodomy,  masturbation,  or  direct 
physical  stimulation  of  clothed  or  unclothed 
genitalia,  or  of  flagellation  or  torture  indi- 
cating an  erotic  relationship,  or  any  descrip- 
tion of.  or  aidvertisement  or  offer  to  sell  or 
distribute,  such  pictorial  material  if  such 
description  or  advertisement  presents  an  ex- 
cerpt or  excerpts  from,  or  a  detaUed  verbal 
description  of,  such  material;  or 

"(B)  any  artificial  human  penis  or  vagina 
or  device  primarily  designed  physically  to 
stimulate  genitalia,  or  any  description  of,  or 
advertisement  or  offer  to  seU  or  distribute, 
such  an  artificial  organ  or  device  If  such  de- 
scription or  advertisement  presents  either  a 
plcorlal  representation  or  a  detailed  verbal 
description  of  such  organ  or  device  or  Its 
manner  of  use;  or 

"(C)  any  pictorial  or  verbal  material  con- 
sisting primarily  of  Instruction  In  or  deplc- 
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tloiu  of  bumsin  mxuaI  technlquea  or  of  de- 
tailed fictional  or  factual  descriptions  or 
depletions  of  human  sexual  practices,  or  any 
description  of,  or  advertisement  or  offer  to 
sell  or  distribute,  such  materials,  if  such  ad- 
vertisement or  description  presents  an  ex- 
cerpt or  excerpts  from  such  material  In- 
corporating detailed  descriptions  or  depic- 
tions of  sexual  techniques  or  practices  or 
presents  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
material  describing  in  detail  its  treatment 
of  sexual  techniques  or  practices. 
Matter  otherwise  within  the  definition  of 
'potentially  offensive  sexual  material'  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  bf  'potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial' If  such  matter  constitutes  only  a  small 
and  Insignificant  part  of  the  whole  of  a 
single  catalog,  book,  or  other  work  the  re- 
mainder of  which  does  not  primarily  treat 
sexxial  matters.  In  addition,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall,  from  time  to  time,  issue  regula- 
tions of  general  appUoablllty  exempting  cer- 
tain typea  of  material,  or  material  addressed 
to  certain  categories  of  addressees,  such  as 
advertisements  for  works  of  fine  art  or  solici- 
tations of  a  medical,  scientific,  or  other 
similar  nature  addressed  to  a  specialized 
audience,  from  the  definition  of  'potentially 
offensive  sexual  material'  provided  by  this 
paragrai^  (3),  If  such  exemption  does  not 
Impede  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  fact  of  compliance  by  any  per- 
son with  the  requirement  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  used  against  that 
person,  either  ss  evidence  of  his  violation  of 
laws  pertaining  to  obscenity  or  related  mat- 
ters or  as  a  reason  for  Initiating  or  pursuing 
any  Investigation  of  him  for  violations  of 
such  laws,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatso- 
ever. The  prohibition  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  law  enforcement  officers 
and  all  proceedings,  whether  Federal,  State. 
or  local.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  PosUl  Reorganization  Act  (84  SUt.  74&: 
Public  Law  91-375),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereto  the  following : 
"3014.  Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material.". 

Sac.  8.   (a)   Chapter  83  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"f  1738.  Unsolicited    mailing    of    potentially 
offensive  sexual  material 

"Whoever  knowingly  malls  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  any  potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial in  violation  of  section  3014  of  title  39 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  If  the 
violation  consists  of  the  contemporaneous 
mailing  of  unsolicited  material  without  the 
required  symbol  to  not  more  than  26  ad- 
dressees, or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•50,000  if  the  violation  consists  of  the  con- 
temporaneous mailing  of  unsolicited  ma- 
terial without  the  required  symbol  to  more 
than  25  addressees.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  83 
of  title  IB,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"1738.  Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially  of- 
fensive sexual  material.". 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated  or  to 
other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

See.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  NIX  (during;  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  and  apea  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pain- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMrrTES     AMENOMXNTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
committee  amendments  be  dispensed 
with,  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
and  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  6,  line  19.  strike  out  ".  or  sec- 
tion 3013"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or  sec- 
tion 3103  of  title  39,". 

On  page  12.  line  1,  strike  out  the  word 
"him"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"it". 

On  page  12.  line  IS,  strike  out  the  word 
"public"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"pubic"  and  insert  a  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  line  Immediately  following  the  word 
"intercourse". 

On  page  14,  line  22,  strike  out  "39"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMKNDUXNT    OITTBXD    BT    B<X.    WTLOE 

Mr.  WYLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Ii^.  Wtlie:  On 
page  15,  Immediately  t}efore  line  15,  in- 
sert the  following  and  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  SecUon  3006  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  (84  Stat.  747;  Public  Law 
91-375),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  3006.  Unlawful  use  of  mails  to  obtain  re- 
mittances for  obscene  matter  or 
to  provide  information  regarding 
acquisition   thereof 

"(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  a  person — 

"(1)  is  obtaining  or  attempting  to  ob- 
tain remittances  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty of  any  kind  through  the  United  States 
mall  for  an  obeoene  matter;  or 

"(3)  is  depositing  or  causing  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  United  States  mall  informa- 
tion as  to  where,  how,  or  from  whom  such 
matter  may  be  obtained; 
the  Postal  Service  may  request  the  Attorney 
Oenertd  to  Initiate  and  maintain  an  action, 
and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  is  authorized  to 
initiate  and  maintain  an  action  as  soon  as 
possible  after  such  request  is  made,  in  the 
United  States  district  court  in  the  judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  receives  his 
mall,  for  an  injunction  against  such  person 
(including,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may 
consider  appropriate,  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion or  temporary  restraining  order  pursuant 
to  rule  65  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  district  courts)  — 

"(A)  to  prevent  any  further  use  of  the 
United  States  mall  by  such  person  to  obtain 
or  attempt  to  obtain  remittances  of  money 
or  other  property  of  any  kind  for  such  ob- 
scene matter;  or 

"(B)  to  prevent  such  person  from  further 
depositing  or  causing  to  t>e  deposited  in  t^he 
United  States  mall  information  as  to  where, 
how,  or  from  whom  such  matter  may  be 
obtained:  or 

"(C)   both. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
the  district  court  concerned  shall  give  prec- 
edence over   other   cases   on   the   docket   of 


such  court  to  an  action  for  an  injunction 
under  this  section  and  shall  expedite  the 
trial  of  such  action  in  every  possible  way. 
The  person  sought  to  be  enjoined  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  trial  of  the  Issues  within  one 
day  after  Joinder  of  the  Issues.  The  court 
shall  render  its  decision  within  two  days 
after  such  trial  is  concluded.  Failure  by  any 
person  or  his  agents  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  an  Injunction  issued  against 
such  person  under  this  section  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "ob- 
scene" Includes  the  meaning  provided  for 
such  term  by  section  3013  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted 
by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat. 
745:  Public  Law  91-375) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out — 

•3006.  Unlawful  matter." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"3006.   Unlawful  use  of  malls  to  obtain  re- 
mittances for  obscene  matter  or  to 
provide  Information  regarding  ac- 
quisition thereof.". 
Sec.  10.  Section  3007(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act   (84  SUt.  747;   Public  Law 
91-375),   is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 3006  and  3006"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  3006". 

Mr.  NIX  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylik)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  rise  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  January  14  of 
this  year  in  the  case  of  Blount  against 
RiZEi  doing  business  as  the  mail  box  in 
which  case  the  Court  held  that  the 
present  section  4006  of  title  39,  Uhlted 
States  Code  annotated  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

This  section  gave  authority — and  I  use 
the  past  tense  because  it  has  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  to  the  Post- 
master General  to  stamp  as  "Unlawful" 
smd  return  to  the  sender  letters  addressed 
to  any  person  and  prohibits  payment  of 
postal  money  orders  to  that  person  if  he 
finds  on  "evidence  satisfactory  to  him" 
that  the  person  is  obtaining  or  seeking 
money  through  the  malls  for  cm  obscene 
matter  or  is  using  the  mails  to  distribute 
information  about  how  such  items  may 
be  obtained. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
this  section  was  changed  to  section 
3006 — and  that  is  the  way  it  appears  in 
the  report  which  accompanies  this  bill. 

The  Court  held  three  things : 

First.  That  this  section  did  not  provide 
that  the  censor  must  initiate  judicial 
review  and  prove  that  the  material  is 
unprotected  expression; 

Second.  It  did  not  provide  for  prompt 
judicial  review,  which  is  mandatory 
within  the  law  to  be  constitutional;  and 

Third.  Any  restraint  before  a  final 
judicial  determination  must  be  limited  to 
the  shortest  fixed  period  compatible  with 
sound  judicial  resolutioD. 

During  the  course  of  the  opinion 
delivered     by     Justice     Brennan,     the 
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Suprane  Court  established  guidelines 
and  Indicated  how  the  statute  could  be 
amended  so  that  it  would  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Feeling  as  I  do  that  additional  anti- 
obscenity  enforcement  tools  should  be 
available  to  the  Postal  Service,  on 
April  19,  1971,  Congressman  John  Hunt 
of  New  Jersey  and  I  introduced  the  bill. 
HJl.  7497,  as  cosponsors  to  cure  the  con- 
stitutional defects  as  announced  by 
Justice  Brennan  in  Blount  against  Rizzl. 

On  April  28, 1971,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Facilities  and  Mail  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix),  began 
hearings  on  H.R.  2159,  which  in  sub- 
stance is  HJl.  8805,  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  in  final  form.  As  I  stated, 
HJi.  8805  Is  very  similar  to  HJl.  15963, 
which  passed  this  House  last  year,  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  other  body. 

On  May  11,1  received  a  letter  from  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nix) 
to  the  effect  that 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  NIX.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  considered  the 
amendment  on  this  side  and  we  find  it 
acceptable.  It  does  add  something  to  the 
bill.  It  was  InEidvertently  omitted.  I  also 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  the  chsdr- 
man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WYUE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  significant  support  and  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
his  great  contribution  to  this  very  im- 
portant bill.  I  know  that  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  he  introduced 
legislation  that  became  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed.  Again  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  ,  has  done 
a  tremendous  job  in  this  field. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  essential  support  and 
complimentary  remarks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  minority  is  pleased 
to  su:cept  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
which  I  understand  is  endorsed  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  not  only  for  his  amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  is  acceptable  to  all 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  who  have  heard  this  matter, 
but  also  for  his  very  strong  and  imtir- 
ing  support  of  Important  legislation  In 
this  very  di^cult  field,  legislation  which 
will  lead  to  more  protection  of  the  young 
people  of  our  country  and  respond  to 
the  sensitivity  of  people  of  various  house- 
holds who  are  demanding  some  help. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 


from  Idaho  who  has  been  an  integral 
Etart  of  the  continuing  effort  to  enact 
enforceable  laws  in  this  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AkfENDMENT    OITXKXO    BT    MB.    KKATIHC 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keating:  On 
page  3  line  5,  strike  out  "harmful  to  minors" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "obscene  to  mi- 
nors"; 

And  on  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "harm- 
ful to  minors"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"obscene  to  minors"; 

And  on  page  5,  line  1.  strike  out  "harmful 
to  minors"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ob- 
scene to  minors". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  necessary  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  complication  of  the  term 
"harmful  to  minors."  The  language  we 
employ  in  this  statute  must  remain 
rooted  to  established  historical  concept. 

I  am  offering  the  term  "obscene  to 
minors"  in  the  place  of  "harmful  to 
minors"  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  legislation  and  the  meaning  of  the 
language.  As  a  former  judge,  I  appreciate 
the  difficulty  a  jurist  encounters  when 
he  is  required  to  render  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  language  which  is  new  or 
subject  to  varying  explanations. 

The  language  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering. HJI.  8805,  was  drafted  after 
penal  law  section  484(h)  of  the  New  York 
code  had  been  established  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  in  1965.  The 
drafters  of  the  New  York  statute  em- 
ployed the  special  language  "harmful  to 
minors"  and  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  in  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  provisions  construed  the 
term  to  mean  "obscene  to  minors."  The 
case  was  People  v.  Charles  Tannenbaum 
(18  N.Y.  2d  268,  274,  N.Y.S.  2d  131), 
wherein  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals 
said: 

In  resjxinse  to  the  deeply  felt  needs  of  the 
community,  our  State  Legislature  enacted  .  . . 
statutes  .  .  proecrlblng  disseminations  to 
infants  under  17  ...  of  materials  obscene 
as  to  such  infants. 

It  was  this  statute  and  this  interpreta- 
tion which  was  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  Sam  Ginsberg  v.  N.Y. 
(20  L.Ed.  2d  195  at  206  (1968)). 

In  order  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
these  two  cases,  the  present  bOl  should 
follow  the  Interpretation  given  to  that 
New  York  statute  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals  and  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  legislative  phrase  "harmful  to 
minors"  was  Interpreted  by  these  courts 
to  mean  "obscene  to  minors,"  and  the 
constitutionality  of  such  meaning  was 
upheld. 

It  is  fundamental  to  constitutional  law 
that  the  XJS.  Supreme  Court  in  reviewing 
the  validity  of  a  State  statute  must  take 
that  statute  as  interpreted  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  from  where  the  case 
arises.  The  Supreme  Court  must  accept 
the  State  court's  construction  and 
proceed  to  test  the  validity  on  that  basis. 
Kingsley  Pictures  Corporation  v.  Board 


of  Regents  (360  UJ3.  649  at  688).  The 
statute  which  was  before  the  UJB. 
Supreme  Court  was  484(h)  of  the  New 
York  penal  law  section  and  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appe«ds  had  held  "harm- 
ful to  minors"  in  said  statute  to  mean 
"obscene  to  minors." 

If  we  are  now  to  codify  in  Federal  law, 
language  which  has  previously  been  re- 
viewed by  the  highest  court  of  the  land, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  that  we  use 
the  same  interpretation  which  was  ap- 
proved by  our  highest  court. 

If  we  are  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
have  constitutional  validity  and  which 
will  achieve  the  goals  that  we  as  the 
framers  of  that  legislation  intend  it  to 
have,  we  should  use  the  language  which 
is  most  clear  and  least  susceptible  to  con- 
stitutional attack  and  judicial  misinter- 
pretation. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  be  adopted 
b\  this  body  to  achieve  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  Failure  to  make  this 
change  would  be  to  ignore  established 
judicial  precedent  and  invite  future  con- 
fusion and  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  but  I  do  have  another 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  substitute 
the  word  "obscene"  for  the  word  "harm- 
ful" as  it  appears  in  section  3012. 

Subsection  (c)  (6)  of  this  section  de- 
fines the  term  "harmful  to  minors"  to 
mean  that  quality  of  any  description  or 
representation.  In  whatever  form,  of 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  sexusd  excite- 
ment, or  abuse,  when  it  predominantly 
appeals  to  the  prurient,  shameful,  or 
morbid  interest  of  minors,  and  is  pat- 
ently offensive  to  prevailing  standards  in 
the  adult  community  concerning  what  is 
suitable  material  for  minors. 

Comment  on  this  question  is  made  at 
page  471  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  and 
our  bill  overcomes  the  adverse  criticism 
by  including  the  definition  of  "harmful 
to  minors." 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
destroy  the  p>attem  we  have  worked  out 
for  use  under  this  section  and  for  this 
reason  I  must  oppose  the  amendment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  that  section  of  the  President's 
Commission's  report  on  obscenity  and 
pornography,  which  Is  found  in  the  last 
paragraph  aa  page  471: 

Variable  Obscenity:  Sales  to  Minors  (b) 
"Harmful  to  Minors",  as  Used  in  Sam  Gins- 
berg, Means  "Obscene  to  Minors"  When  Sam 
Ginsberg  v.  New  York  was  banded  down 
AprU  22,  1968,  a  blind  legislative  stampede 
was  started  In  other  states  to  Incorporate 
into  law  the  provisions  of  the  Special  New 
York  Minor's  Statute  at  issue  In  the  Sam 
Ginsberg  appeal.  In  o\xi  opinion,  a  blind  ap- 
plication of  the  language  of  that  statute 
without  more  is  unwise.  If  Sam  Ginsberg  is 
to  be  properly  understood,  one  must  con- 
sider the  history  of  the  New  York  statute 
and  the  results  reached  in  the  New  York 
cases  which  tested  the  constitutionality  of 
that  provision. 

We  in  the  committee  have  made  these 
determinations.  We  have  studied  the  is- 
sues involved,  and  we  have  worked  out  a 
bill  consistent  with  the  decisions  of  the 
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Court  and  particularly  with  considera- 
tion of  that  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KxATiNG),  for  his  Interest  in 
strengthening  this  legislation  and  In 
making  certain  that  the  Court  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  will  not  be  ineffective 
in  its  application.  I  believe  all  of  us  should 
Join  in  our  commendation  of  him  for 
that  interest. 

However.  I  am  constrained  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
stating  it  is  our  belief  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  deflnltion  on  page  5 
of  the  bUl  will  overcome  the  objection 
raised  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  there- 
fore render  unnecessary  the  proposed 
amendment 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kzatino). 

"nie  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEND MXNT  OFmUCO  BT   MX.   MIZEI.L 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mizzll:  On 
page  9.  strllce  out  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  second  period  In  line  II 
on  page  15,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(3014.  ITnaoUclted  mailing  of  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material 

"(a)  Any  potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial which  Is  unsolicited  by  the  addressee  Is 
nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or 
delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  Postal  Service  directs. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'po- 
tentially offensive  sexual  material'  means — 

"(1)  any  pictorial  representation,  photo- 
graphic or  otherwise,  of  uncovered  adult  hu- 
man genital  or  pubic  areas,  of  human  sexual 
Intercourse,  sodomy,  masturbation,  or  direct 
physical  stimulation  of  clothed  or  unclothed 
genitalia,  or  of  flagellation  or  torture  Indi- 
cating an  erotic  relationship,  or  any  descrip- 
tion of,  or  advertisement  or  offer  to  sell  or 
distribute,  such  pictorial  material  If  such 
description  or  advertisement  presents  an  ex- 
cerpt or  excerpts  from,  or  a  detaUed  verbal 
description  of,  such  material:  or 

"(2)  any  artificial  human  penis  or  vagina 
or  device  primarily  designed  physically  to 
stimulate  genitalia,  or  any  description  of,  or 
advertisement  or  offer  to  sell  or  distribute, 
such  an  artificial  organ  or  device  if  such  de- 
scription or  advertisement  presents  either  a 
plctoral  representation  or  a  detaUed  verbal 
description  of  such  organ  or  device  or  its 
manner  of  use;  or 

"(3)  any  pictorial  or  verbal  material  con- 
sisting primarily  of  instruction  in  or  depic- 
tions of  human  sexual  techniques  or  of  de- 
tailed fictional  or  factual  descriptions  or  de- 
pictions of  human  sexual  practices,  or  any 
description  of,  or  advertisement  or  offer  to 
sell  or  distribute,  such  materials,  if  such  ad- 
vertisement or  description  presents  an  ex- 
cerpt or  excerpts  from  such  material  incorpo- 
rating detaUed  descriptions  or  depictions  of 
sexual  techniques  or  practices  or  presents  a 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  material  de- 
scribing in  detail  its  treatment  of  sexual 
techniques  or  practices. 

Matter  otherwise  within  the  definition  of 
'potentially  offensive  sexual  material'  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  shall  nort  be  deemed 
to  be  'potentially  offensive  sexual  material'  if 
such  matter  constitutes  only  a  small  and  in- 
significant part  of  the  whole  of  a  single  cata- 


log, book,  or  other  work  the  remainder  of 
which  does  not  primarily  treat  aexukl 
matters.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  30  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84  Stat.  746; 
Public  Law  91-376) .  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"3014.  Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially  of- 
fensive sexual  material.". 
Sec.  8.   (a)   Chapter  83  of  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"i  1738.  Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially 
offensive  sexual  material 
"Whoever  knowingly  malls  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  any  potentially  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial In  violation  of  section  3014  of  title  39 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  the  first  such  offense,  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (10.000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  each  such 
offense  thereafter.". 

Mr.  MIZELL  ( during  the  reading* .  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  both  desks  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
8805.  prohibiting  pornography  dealers 
from  sending  "potentially  offensive"  ma- 
terial through  the  mail  unless  it  has  been 
specifically  ordered. 

Before  I  expand  on  the  reasons  behind 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Gross,  and  the  full  committee 
membership  for  reporting  an  excellent, 
effective  and  much-needed  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Their  efforts  to  provide  more  stringent 
controls  on  the  distribution  of  pornog- 
raphy surely  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

But  there  is  one  concern  I  have,  that 
this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough.  The 
people  I  represent  in  North  Carolina  have 
expressed  great  displeasure  that  they  are 
required  to  fill  out  a  form  to  keep  this 
kind  of  filth  out  of  their  homes. 

Our  common  law.  and  our  written  stat- 
utes, have  traditionally  recognized  the 
fact  that  'a  man's  home  is  his  castle." 
not  to  be  penetrated  by  anyone  or  any- 
thing without  the  permission  of  the 
owner. 

A  man  is  not  required  to  register  at  the 
police  station  in  order  to  have  his  home 
protected  from  thieves.  Why  should  he 
have  to  register  at  the  postoflBce  to  keep 
merchants  of  filth  from  intruding  with 
their  unwanted  wares? 

The  burden  of  the  law  should  be 
weighted  as  heavily  against  the  pornog- 
raphy dealer  who  invades  the  American 
home. 

My  amendment  would  serve  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  simple  amendment,  but  it 
has  great  significance.  It  protects  the 
American  home  from  unwanted,  unso- 
licited pornographic  material,  and  it  puts 
pornography  desJers  on  notice  that  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  home  is  to 
violate  the  law. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made,  and  that  are  being  made  to- 
day, to  strengthen  the  right  of  the  pri- 
vate American  citizen  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  onslaught  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial in  his  own  home. 

Pornography  Is  a  cancer  in  this  coun- 
try, growing  ever  more  widespread  every 
year.  Private  homes  are  Immbarded  with 
the  worst  kind  of  filth  that  even  the 
basest  sense  of  decency  must  recognize 
as  being  "obscene." 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  legal,  finan- 
cial and  procedural  burden  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  pornography  should 
be  placed  squarely  on  the  man  who  sells 
pornography  for  profit. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  require  private  citizens  who  do 
not  want  this  fUth  in  their  homes,  who 
are  not  at  all  interested  in  this  kind  of 
material,  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making 
a  trip  to  the  post  office  and  having  to  fill 
out  a  form  in  order  to  protect  their 
homes  from  pornography. 

The  right  to  peddle  pornography 
should  end  at  the  door  of  the  American 
home,  and  the  penalty  for  violating  the 
sanctity  of  that  home  by  use  of  the  mail 
should  be  severe. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  all  the  bill  presently  considered, 
prohibiting  pornography  dealers  from 
mailing  potentially  offensive  material  to 
private  homes  unless  that  material  has 
been  ordered  by  the  resident. 

I  wish  there  were  a  way  we  could  rid 
our  society  of  this  trade  in  filth,  in  all  its 
forms. 

It  has  now  reached  the  point  that  the 
people  I  represent  in  North  Carolina  can 
not  even  take  their  families  for  a  drive 
through  the  countryside  without  being 
subjected  to  explicit,  sickening,  and 
tasteless  scenes  of  sexual  activities  that 
are  the  current  fare  at  thousands  of  open 
air,  drive-in  theaters. 

I  hope  we  can  continue  the  efforts  we 
are  beginning  today,  until  we  reach  the 
point  at  which  pornography  is  once  again 
relegated  to  the  filthy  environs  from 
which  it  first  sprang,  and  not  featured 
on  thousands  of  theater  screens  and  mil- 
lions of  book  covers  for  children  and  de- 
cent adults  to  endure. 

My  amendment  is  an  important  first 
step  in  that  direction.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  took  that  step. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  your  amendment,  it 
would  strike  out  section  3014  of  the  bill 
and  substitute  the  language  you  propose 
in  yoixr  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MIZKT.Ti.  My  smiendment  would 
strike  on  page  9.  line  1.  through  line  11 
on  page  15  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
language  contained  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  niy  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  because  I  know  of  his 
longtime  interest  in  getting  at  the  very 
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roots  of  the  problem  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

I  do  Join  him  in  the  objectives  of  his 
amendment.  I  wish  the  amendment  was 
prepared  as  an  addition  to  the  bill  rather 
than  in  the  form  which  strikes  section 
3014  of  the  bill. 

The  section  now  in  the  bill  entitled 
"Unsolicited  mailing  of  potentially  offen- 
sive sexual  material"  was  recommended 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography.  While  it  does 
require  the  mail  patron  or  householder 
to  put  his  name  and  those  of  the  minors 
in  his  household  on  a  local  list,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  created  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  court  as  to  what  rights  mail- 
ers have  and  what  protection  they  have 
under  the  Constitution. 

Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  this  area.  But. 
having  studied  those  decisions.  I  have 
concluded  Congress  cannot  make  this 
matter  nonmailable;  inasmuch  as  the 
courts  have  held  that  the  sender  has  a 
right  to  mail  it;  and  the  recipients,  if 
they  want  it,  have  a  right  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  we  could  put  this 
language  in  a  separate  section  of  the  bill 
and  again  let  the  Court  decide  its  Con- 
stitutionality. I  am  siu-e  the  gentleman 
does  not  intend  that  the  section  which 
we  have  in  the  bill  and  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission, and  which  I  think  is  better  than 
the  present  pandering  law  fall  with  his 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  be  to 
knock  that  language  out  of  the  bill  and 
.substitute  the  language  which  many  of 
us  feel  the  Court  would  hold  unconstitu- 
tional. 

We  would  like  to  put  as  many  tools 
into  the  law  as  we  can,  hoping  that  the 
Court  would  uphold  the  legislative  action 
where  it  does  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion and  thereby  give  some  protection 
to  the  mail  patron. 

We  believe  that  this  section  will  be 
held  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  afraid  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be  held  un- 
constitutional because  it  makes  this 
material  nonmailable. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  am  well  aware  of  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina's  efforts 
in  this  field.  I  know  of  his  deep  concern 
and  certainly  his  expertise  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  However.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  legislate  in  anticipation  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  might  be.  at 
least  based  upon  the  ones  which  they 
have  handed  down  recently.  So.  I  think 
we  should  take  as  strong  position  as  pos- 
sible this  afternoon  to  try  and  protect 
the  privacy  of  the  American  home  and 
put  the  burden  on  those  who  are  ped- 
dling this  pornography  for  profit,  instead 
of  upon  the  residents  of  an  American 
home. 

I  commend  the  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in  their 
efforts,  but  I  feel  my  amendment 
strengthens  this  privacy  of  the  American 
home. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 


hope  the  committee  will  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  would  not  object 
to  the  amendment  and  I  would  not  op- 
pose it  if  it  were  a  separate  section,  even 
though  I  might  have  some  doubts  about 
its  constitutionality.  But.  I  must  oppose 
it  as  it  seeks  to  strike  section  3014. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mizell)  there 
were — ayes  20.  noes  33. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KEATING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Keating:  On 
page   7,   line   22.   strllce    out    "conclusively"; 

And  on  page  7,  line  25.  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks  and  the  second  period: 

.\nd  on  page  7,  Immediately  after  line  25, 
insert  the  following : 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons 
who  may  possess  or  distribute  obscene  matter 
or  participate  in  conduct  otherwise  pro- 
scribed by  this  section  when  such  posses- 
sion, distribution,  or  conduct  occurs  in  the 
course  of  law  enforcement  activities,  or  in 
the  course  of  bona  fide  scientific,  educational, 
or  comparable  research  or  study,  or  like  cir- 
cumstances of  justification.  If  this  issue  is 
not  presented  by  the  prosecution's  evidence, 
the  defendant  may  raise  the  same  as  an 
afBrmatlve  defense  by  presenting  some  evi- 
dence thereon.  Where  raised,  the  prosecu- 
tion must  sustain  the  burden  of  proving  the 
defendant  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  that  issue." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  avoid  con- 
stitutional attack  on  this  statute,  which 
may  result  if  the  word  "conclusively" 
remains  in  this  section.  The  use  of  the 
word  "conclusively"  presents  a  situation 
in  which  the  statute  might  be  attacked 
constitutionally  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  permit  the  handling  of  such 
materials  in  situations  where  their  use 
might  offer  redeeming  social  value,  as 
was  the  case  in  U.S.  v.  31  Photographs 
(136  Fed.  Supp.  350 ».  sited  in  U.S.  v. 
Gimburg  (16  L.  Ed.  2d  31  at  40). 

In  that  case,  material  which  was  ob- 
viously hard  core  obscenity  was  held  not 
to  be  obscene  when  handled  by  specific 
audiences.  In  this  case,  it  was  a  group  of 
sociologists  who  were  using  the  material 
for  legitimate  purposes. 

The  trial  judge  in  the  31  Photographs 
case  acquitted  members  of  the  group 
when  the  use  was  shown  to  have  social 
value. 

The  present  language  of  H.R.  8805.  in 
this  particular  section  creates  an  irre- 
buttable presumption  that  material  is 
deemed  to  be  obscene  and  does  not  al- 
low for  a  situation  where  the  materials 
may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  for  in- 
stance, law  enforcement  purposes. 

The  problem  with  this  language  is  that 
it  may  well  allow  a  legitimate  constitu- 
tional attack  and.  therefore,  endanger 
the  validity  of  the  statute  before  the 
courts. 

My  amendment  would  allow  for  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  be  presented  by  the 
defendant  in  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion. I  want  to  point  out  that  the  prose- 


cutors' burden  would  in  no  way  be  In- 
creased by  this  amendment,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  defendant  to  tome  forth  with  an  af- 
firmative defense  to  an  action  under  this 
bill. 

The  fact  that  the  31  Photographs  case 
was  cited  in  a  footnote  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  indicates  that  the  Court  ap. 
proves  of  a  situation  where  obscene 
materials  may,  under  certain  limited  cir- 
cumstances, be  used  by  legitimate  groups, 
such  as  law  enforcement,  social,  and  so 
forth. 

Again,  I  believe  my  amendment  would 
in  no  way  endanger  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legislation,  but  in  fact,  provide  for 
a  legitimate  affirmative  defense  in  the 
event  such  materials  art  used  by  legiti- 
mate groups. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion  of  the 
word  "conclusively"  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  removes  any  question  of  a 
presumption  as  to  the  matter  being  ut- 
terly without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance and  precludes  any  rebuttable  argu- 
ment being  ms^le  on  this  point. 

One  of  the  recommendations  included 
in  the  statement  of  Morton  A.  Hill  and 
Winfrey  C.  Link  and  concurred  in  by 
Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr.,  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography  on  pa«e  418,  Is  that  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  anything  which 
is  obscene  by  definition  shall  be  conclu- 
sively deemed  to  be  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  importance. 

Our  committee  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  recommendation  by  including  the 
provisions,  as  the  committee  did.  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3013.  That  Is  why 
we  took  this  course. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  read,  beginning  at 
(d): 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who 
may  possess  or  distribute  obscene  matter  or 
participate  in  conduct  otherwise  proscribed 
•  •  •  etc. 

I  point  out  that  what  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  have  this  committee  write 
into  the  bill  the  people  who  are  ex- 
cluded— and  not  the  people  and  situa- 
tions which  are  included  in  the  law  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  allowed  oiu-selves 
to  be  drawn  into  this  sort  of  exercise,  we 
would  have  to  change  all  of  the  criminal 
statutes  of  this  country  in  order  to  in- 
clude those  who  do  not  come  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  although  I  do  so 
rather  reluctantly  because  I  think  he 
has  pointed  to  an  area  that  has  de- 
manded some  concern  on  the  part  of 
each  of  us  and  that  is  the  legitimate  uses 
of  some  materials  which  in  the  hands  of 
some  would  be  determined  to  be  obscene 
or  pornographic  but  in  others  are  legiti- 
mate efforts  of  people  engaged  in  scien- 
tific research  or  in  educational  pursuits. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  amend- 
ment has  a  couple  of  defects  which  lead 
me  at  least  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  One  Is  the  fact  that  the 
bill  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
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from  our  committee  deala  with  the  mall- 
Abillty  and  this  amendment  Is  much 
broader  thJin  that  and  deaJs  with  posaes- 
flion  and  conduct  as  wen  as  distribution 
and.  therefore,  I  think  is  far  beyond  the 
purview  of  the  statute  we  are  discussing 
here  today. 

The  second  one  Is  that  I  think  in  this 
very  difficult  and  very  troublesome  area 
for  definitions  to  hinge  on  commas  and 
where  interpretations  are  fought  over  by 
various  members  of  the  courts  who  are 
compelled  to  rule  upon  the  Interpreta- 
tion, we  must  be  extremely  careful  in  the 
wording  of  a  statute  that  we  adopt. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
offered  this  amendment  that  I  under- 
stand his  punwse  and  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  want  to  avoid  unnecessary  at- 
tacks upon  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  will  pledge  to  him 
my  continned  effort  to  get  before  our 
committee  consideration  of  the  affirma- 
tive defense  which  he  has  here  sought  to 
have  imposed  in  one  section  of  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  noting  in  that 
connection  that  we  have  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary and  dl(l  include  in  another  section 
of  the  bill' that  affirmative  defense  with 
respect  to  the  mailability  of  obscene  ma- 
terials to  minors. 

Similarly  there  may  be  an  area  of  an 
affirmative  defense  that  ought  to  be 
available  under  this  section  of  the  legis- 
lation as  well.  However.  I  do  believe  it 
ought  to  be  subject  to  hearings.  It  ought 
to  be  subject  to  rather  protracted  and 
detailed  consideration  and  not  adopted 
in  this  manner  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kkating)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Kzating) 
there  were — ayes  17,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
CTommittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Stxxd,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  SSOS)  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls 
as  a  special  category  of  ncomailable 
matter  certain  material  offered  for  sale 
to  minors,  to  improve  the  protection  of 
the  right  of  privacy  by  defining  obscene 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  516,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
(Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrosament  and  third  reading  of 
thebUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   queatloD   was   taken:    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  malu  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qiu>rum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  25,  not  voting  52, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  17B] 
TEAS— 36fl 


Abbltt 

Dickinson 

Johnson.  CaUf 

Abemetby 

Dlggs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Abourezk 

DlngeU 

Jonas 

Adams 

Dom 

Jones,  N.C. 

AdcUbbo 

Dowdy 

Karth 

Anderson, 

Downing 

Kasen 

Calif. 

Dulskl 

Keating 

Anderson.  lU. 

Duncan 

Kee 

Anderson. 

du  Pont 

Keith 

Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Kemp 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Edmondsnn 

KInR 

Andrews. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Kluczynakl 

N.  Dak. 

Ellberg 

Kuykendall 

Annunzlo 

Erlenbom 

Kyi 

Arcber 

Each 

Kyroa 

Arends 

Bshleman 

Landgrebe 

Aahbrook 

Evans.  Colo. 

Latu 

Ashler 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Leggett 

Aspln 

FasceU 

Lennon 

AsplnaU 

Plndley 

Lent 

Baker 

Pish 

Link 

Beglcta 

Plsher 

Uoyd 

Belcber 

Plnod 

Long.  Md. 

BeU 

Flowers 

Lujan 

Bennett 

Plynt 

McClory 

Bergland 

Foley 

McCloskey 

Betta 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

McClure 

Blaggl 

Porsythe 

McColllster 

Blackburn 

FounUln 

McCormack 

Blanton 

Prellnghuysen 

McOade 

BUtnlk 

Prenzel 

McDonald. 

Boggs 

Prey 

Mich. 

Boland 

Pulton,  Pa. 

McEwen 

Brademas 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

McFall 

Bray 

Puqua 

McKay 

Brinkley 

Oallflanakls 

McKevltt 

Brooks 

Oallagher 

McKlnney 

Broomfleld 

Oarmatz 

McMillan 

Brotzm&n 

Oaydos 

Macdonald, 

Brown,  Mich. 

Oettys 

Mass. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Olalmo 

Madden 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Olbbons 

Mahnn 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

MalUlard 

Buchanan 

Oonzalez 

Martin 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ooodllng 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Burke.  Uass. 

Gray 

MazzoU 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Burltsoii.  Mo. 

OrUBn 

Metcalfe 

Bsrme,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Michel 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Oroas 

MUler.  Calif. 

Byron 

Orover 

Miller,  Ohio 

CabeU 

Oude 

Mills.  Ark. 

Camp 

Hagan 

Mills.  Md. 

Carney 

Haley 

MInish 

Carter 

Hall 

MlnshaU 

Casey,  TeX. 

Hamilton 

MlzeU 

Cederberg 

Hammer- 

Mollohan 

Chamberlain 

schmldt 

Monagan 

Cbappell 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Chlsholm 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Clancy 

Blaraha 

Morgan 

Clark 

Harvey 

Moeher 

Clausen. 

Hastings 

Moaa 

DonH. 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  ni. 

Clawson,  Del 

Hawkins 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Hays 

Myers 

Collier 

H«bert 

Natcher 

CoUlns.m. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Nedzl 

Collins.  Tex. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nelsen 

Colmer 

HelstoskI 

Nix 

Conable 

Henderson 

Obey 

Conte 

Hicks.  Mass. 

O'Hara 

Cotter 

Hicks.  Wash. 

O-Konskl 

Coughlln 

HUUs 

OTIeUl 

Crane 

Hollfleld 

Passman 

Culver 

Horton 

Patman 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hosner 

Patten 

DanleU.  VJ. 

Howard 

PeUy 

Davis.  B.C. 

Hull 

Pepper 

Davis.  WU. 

Hungate 

Perkins 

Delaney 

Hunt 

PettU 

DeUenback 

Hutchinson 

Peyser 

Dennis 

Ichord 

Pike 

Dent 

Jacobs 

Poage 

Devise 

PodeU 

Foil 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pudnskl 

Q\ile 

QuUlen 

RandaU 

Barlck 


Beld.ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblaon.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Saylor 
Scherle 


Abzug 

BadUlo 

Bingham 

BoUlng 

Burton 

Celler 

Conyers 

Dellmns 

Dow 


Schmlts 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Boott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

8hrlT«r 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snydsr 

Spenca 

^ringer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloon 
Taylor 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson.  Oa. 

NATS— 36 

Drlnan 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Fraser 

Harrington 

Koch 

Mink 

Morse 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

NOT  VOTTNO— 62 


Tbompaon.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tliona 

Tleman 

nilman 

Van  Deer Un 

Vandar  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Watts 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Toiing.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Reuss 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Waldle 


Alexander  Edwards,  La.  Matsunaga 

Baring  Ford.  Mayne 

Barrett  William  D.  Melcher 

BevUl  Orasso  Mlkva 

Blester  Green.  Oreg.  Mitchell 

Bow  Gubaer  Nichols 

Brasco  Halpem  Pickle 

Caffery  Hanna  Plmie 

Carey,  N.T.  Hansen.  Wash.  PurceU 

Clay  Hogan  Ruppe 

Corman  Jones.  Ala.  Slkes 

Danielaon  Jones,  Tenn.  Strmtton 

Davis.  Oa.  Kastenmeier  Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza  Landrum  Teague,  Calif. 

Denholm  Long,  La.  Udall 

Derwlnskl  McCulloch  Wampler 

Donohue  Mann  Wolff 

Dwyer  Mathis.  Ga. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Brasoo  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.   Mauunaga  with   Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.   Danlelson   with  Mr.   Gubser. 

Mr.  Donohue  wth  Mr.  Bow. . 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Ui.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Teague  of  CaU- 
fomla. 

Mr.  WiUlam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  MltcbeU. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  ISi.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  MathlB  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Orasso. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Bfr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Bfr.  Jones  of 
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TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AtJTHORIZING     CLERK     TO     MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  H.R.  8805 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  engrross- 
ment  of  the  bill  H.R.  8805,  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  changes  in 
section  numbers,  cross-references,  and 
other  technical  and  conforming  correc- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  reflect  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  8805  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  armounce  that  tomorrow  we  will 
call  up  H Jl.  19,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971.  The  Rules  Committee  today 
granted  an  typta  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  reason  for  this  addition  to  the 
program  at  this  time  is  to  pass  the  bill 
during  National  Boat  Safety  Week,  which 
this  week  was  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  acting  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  dlstingxiished  majority  whip  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  sun  happy  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  program  for  Thursday  will 
be  the  Export-Import  Bank  extension 
bill,  the  desalting  program  expansion  bill, 
and  that  bill  the  gentieman  announced  a 
moment  ago. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  Is  correct.  Rules 
were  granted  on  those  bills  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  they  come 
in  that  order? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  They  will  come  in  that 
order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentieman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  And  there  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  Friday  of  this  week. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louis 


Armstrong — one  of  the  world's  gresitest 
Jazz  musicians — died  this  past  Tuesday 
morning  at  his  home  in  Corona,  Queens, 
N.Y.  Whiile  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  he  was  really  a  citizen 
of  the  world  and  one  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  natural  resources. 

"Satchmo"  was  not  only  a  great  per- 
forming jazz  artist.  He  was  more  impor- 
tantly, an  inspiraticm  and  teacher  to  his 
fellow  musicians  and  the  major  driving 
force  behind  20th  century  Jazz.  Most 
importantly,  he  provided  countless  mil- 
lions of  people  in  many  countries  with 
hours  of  exciting  music. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  musical 
comedy  in  the  legitimate  theater.  Jazz 
music  is  probably  the  only  art  form 
whose  origins  are  exclusively  American. 
And  because  Jazz,  as  an  art  form,  is  bcusi- 
cally  improvisational  in  character,  it 
took  a  man  with  great  individuaUty  and 
depth  to  create  and  nurture  that  art 
form.  Louis  Armstrong  was  that  man. 
From  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
Jazz  halls  of  America  and  the  padaces  of 
Europe,  he  expressed  liis  incredible  love 
of  life  with  his  trumpet  and  his  songs. 

Louis  Armstrong  was  an  American 
"original."  He  was  one  of  that  rare  breed 
of  persons  who  is  instanUy  loved,  even 
by  those  who  are  not  his  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances He  will  be  missed.  But, 
above  all,  he  will  be  remembered. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  Join  with  me  in  our  deep  sorrow 
at  his  passing  and  m  our  expression  of 
condolences  to  his  f sunily. 


LOUIS    ARMSTRONG 

(Mr.  HMsert  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutfe  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentieman  from  New  York,  for  his 
tribute  to  the  great  Louis  Armstrong. 

Louis  was  a  constituent  of  my  col- 
league, the  genUemsm  from  New  York — 
but  he  was  my  constituent  when  he  was 
bom.  He  was  tram  on  July  4,  1900,  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  in  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

It  was  OTie  of  my  privileges  to  have 
known  Louis  Armstrong  throughout  his 
entire  career.  I  consider  him  as  one  of 
the  finest  musicians  in  the  country,  and 
coming  from  a  city  which  has  given  the 
world  the  greatest  musicians. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  had  a  chat 
with  Louis,  the  old  Satchmo,  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  when  another  distin- 
guished citizen  of  New  Orleans,  Vemon 
Louviere,  was  inaugurated  its  president. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
world  has  lost  not  only  a  great  musician 
but  a  great  person,  and  who  was  a  credit 
to  the  race  he  represented. 

Mr.  GEaiALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  become  acquainted 
with  Louis  Armstrong  one  time  when  he 
came  to  my  part  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, in  my  district,  and  performed  sis  he 
always  did  with  great  skill.  He  was  a 


tremendous  hit  with  people  of  all  races 
and  all  ages  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  not  only  has  the  United  States  lost 
but  the  world  has  lost  a  most  talented 
musician  and  a  great  citizen. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  read  of  the  death  of  Louis 
Armstrong  and  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  Mr.  HtsERT,  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
American. 

I  well  remember  the  first  records  of 
Louis  Armstrong  that  I  heard  in  the 
early  thirties.  Recording  on  the  old  Okeh 
label,  he  sang  such  numbers  as  "China- 
town, My  Chinatown,"  "Star  Dust," 
"Sleepy  Time  Down  South,"  "Just  a  Gi- 
golo," and  many  others.  With  the  ebul- 
lient power  of  his  trumpet  rising  above 
the  sometimes  uninspired  accompa- 
niment and  with  his  raspy,  but  warm  and 
rhythmic  voice  and  above  all  with  the 
power  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  phe- 
nomenal energy,  he  made  an  impression 
that  was  instantaneous  and  lasting. 

Although  unschooled  and  brought  up 
m  poverty,  he  retained  throughout  his 
life  his  pleasant  disposition  and  his  will- 
ingness always  to  look  upon  the  con- 
structive and  progressive  side  of  life.  He 
kept  to  the  end  his  innate  simpUcity, 
and  in  the  midst  of  tawdriness,  degrada- 
tion, and  artiflciality,  he  foimd  hiunan 
goodness,  sacrifice,  and  charity. 

Louis  Armstrong  rose  from  the  role  of 
playing  the  trumpet  in  the  red  Ught  dis- 
trict of  New  Orleans  to  that  of  unoflScial 
ambassador  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In 
Europe,  in  Africa,  and  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  he  did  more  for  the  image  of 
our  country  than  a  thousand  official 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Although  music  was  Armstrong's  forte, 
from  time  to  time  he  wrote  an  article  for 
a  prominent  periodical  and  in  his  warm, 
artiess,  immannered  but  expressive  style, 
he  duplicated  the  genius  of  his  music  and 
left  a  memorable  record  of  his  early  days, 
his  family  life,  his  friends  and  his 
musical  career  that  the  finest  literary 
craftsman  could  not  have  improved. 

That  musical  genius  and  the  warm  hu- 
manity of  Louis  Armstrong  Ughtened  my 
life  on  many  occasions  over  the  years. 
I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  friend  and  I  know 
that  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  and  admirable  citizens. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  very  fine  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  New  Orleans,  but  I  would  remind 
him  that  in  later  years  those  districts 
were  moved  so  that  at  least  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Louis  Armstrong  was  a 
constituent  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  which  is  my  district,  so  I  have 
a  httie  claim  to  him,  too. 
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Mr.  H&3ERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation.  But  come  the  next 
election,  be  will  be  back  In  my  district. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H  AhERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  from  New  Or- 
leans in  his  tribute  to  this  great  Ameri- 
can, Louis  Armstrong. 

Yesterday,  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
cans of  our  time  or  any  time  died  in  his 
sleep.  I  do  not  qiudify  that  description 
of  Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong,  as  Is  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions,  by  saying  a 
great  entertainer  or  a  great  American 
musician  or  a  great  American  Negro.  The 
fact  is  that  this  country  lost  a  great 
American.  He  excelled  at  everything  he 
tried,  largely  by  excelling  at  what  he 
knew  best.  His  music.  In  the  process,  be- 
came our  music;  his  gift  to  the  Nation 
became  this  Nation's  gift  to  the  world: 
his  musical  Idiom  became  the  hallmark 
of  an  age.  setting  its  style,  its  tone,  Its 
whole  way  of  life.  With  his  roots  In  the 
birthplace  d  the  blues  and  Jazz,  New 
Orleans,  he  drew  upon  his  local  sur- 
roundings. Its  sounds  and  its  soul,  to 
create  and  transform  what  came  natural 
into  a  new  art  form.  So  successful  and 
80  closely  identified  was  this  great  man 
with  the  whole  Jazs  culture  that  as  long 
as  he  was  with  us,  all  of  us  knew  that 
the  age  of  great  men  was  still  with  us 
and  was  not  over.  For  Louis  Armstrong 
was  truly  a  legend  in  his  own  time  and 
this  Nation  was  indeed  fortunate  that 
his  time  with  us  was  so  long.  Fortunate- 
ly, with  him  and  his  talents  grew  the 
recording  Industry,  so  that  present  and 
future  generations  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  genius  of  this  great 
man.  As  Mr.  Slusser  says  in  the  article 
which  follows: 


He  w 

latlon. 


not  Juat  k  star,  be  wm  a  oonatel- 


And  If  you  think  the  horizons  of  this 
all  too  gloomy  world  are  darkened  a 
little  bit  more  whenever  a  star  goes  out, 
think  of  the  gloom  resulting  from  the 
passing  of  a  whole  constellatloa.  Al- 
though he  walked  with  kings  and  mixed 
with  all  nationalities,  he  never  let  It 
go  to  his  head  or  lost  his  down-to-earth 
appeal.  I  will  leave  It  to  others  to  give 
this  man  the  big  fimeral  he  obviously 
expected.  I  sbnply  want  to  rise  today  to 
pay  my  respects  to  his  memory  in  the 
only  way  I  can.  At  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Ricoao  two  excel- 
lent articles  from  the  Washington 
papers,  paying  tribute  to  this  great  man: 
[From  the  WMliingtoa  SUr,  July  7,  1971] 
"Thm  Ohk'b  ro«  You,  Rxx" 
(By  Rldutrd  Sliuaer) 

("Thl*  one'!  for  you.  Rex." — ^Loula  Arm- 
•trong   to  King   Oeorge  V.   of  Sncland   in 

lose.) 

lioula  (SAtchmo)  Armstrong,  the  Uttle  m^n 
with  the  big  trumpet,  died  thla  morning  in 
hie  New  York  home,  two  dayi  after  celebrat- 
ing hla  71M  birthday. 

Only  reoeaUy  releaaed  from  a  hospital 
where  be  had  been  admitted  In  crltlcaJ  oco- 
dltlon  with  kidney  and  heart  trouble,  Aim- 
■trong  was  practicing  an  botir  a  day  on  his 
gold-plated  trumpet  for  a  retiim  to  work 

It  was  not  Just  a  big  trumpet  and  hand- 


kerchief that  made  Louis  Armstrong  one  of 
America's  most  effecttye  nonpolltlcal  ambas- 
sadors. He  was  one  of  the  world's  great 
trumpet  players,  a  composer  of  soogs.  a 
singer  in  his  own  Inimitable  gravelly-TOlced 
style. 

His  Innovations  Ln  traditional  American 
jass  are  beyood  measure  In  their  contribu- 
tions to  popular  music.  He  also,  quite  simply, 
was  a  helluva  showman. 

Anyone  who  ever  heard  or  saw  Satchmo 
perfonn  cannot  forget  that  smile,  the  teeth, 
the  handkerchiefs  wiping  the  sweat,  the 
clowning,  and,  most  at  all,  the  music.  Any- 
one who  heard  blm  knew  he  was  not  Just  a 
star,  but  a  constellation. 

After  he  called  King  George  Rex,  the  audi- 
ence was  startled,  but  the  king  just  nodded. 

Again  in  London.  20  years  later,  where  he 
received  a  great  ovation,  the  audience  be- 
came hushed  after  he  said:  "We've  got  one 
of  o\ir  special  fans  In  the  house  and  weTe 
really  gonna  lay  this  one  on  for  the  princess." 

Princess  Margaret,  like  her  grandfather, 
was  unruffled.  Mr.  Armstrong  performed  as 
promised. 

When  he  performed — from  Holland  to  Ha- 
waii and  Singapore  to  Sweden — he  always 
"laid  one  on,"  aJways  with  his  music. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  any 
politics.  We  Just  want  to  blow,"  he  once  said. 
"I  ain't  got  nothln'  to  do  with  politics, 
daddy,  an'  I  don't  know  nothing  about  'em." 

On  a  Eiiropean  tour  in  1056  he  was  In 
Geneva,  where  the  Big  Four  foreign  minis- 
ters were  meeting.  "Unify  Germany?"  he 
exclaimed,  "Why,  m*n,  we've  already  unified 
it.  We  came  through  Germany  playing  this 
or  happy  music,  an'  if  them  Germans  wasn't 
unified,  then  this  ain't  ol'  Rwtrbnv>  talking 
to  you." 

An  American  society  woman  once  asked 
Satchmo  for  a  definition  of  Jazz.  "IsAy,  if 
you  got  to  ask,  you'U  never  know,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Armstrong  generally  did  not  talk  about 
poUtics  and  clvU  righu  causes.  He  said,  he 
contributed  money  for  the  latter. 

Louis  Armstrong  was  bom  in  New  Orleans, 
the  birthplace  of  jazz,  on  July  4,  1000.  His 
mother,  a  former  servant,  and  his  father,  a 
turpentine  worker,  were  separated  when  he 
was  five.  He  went  to  live  with  his  great- 
grandmother  In  the  area  of  Liberty  and 
Perdldo  Streets. 

Satchmo  and  three  friends  sang  at  night, 
roaming  around  the  StoryvUle  area,  the  Red 
Light  district,  passing  a  hat  for  pennies.  His 
first  Instrument  was  a  guitar  made  of  a  dgar 
box  and  four  copper  wires. 

When  he  was  about  1 1  he  would  go  when- 
ever possible  to  the  Dago  Tony  Honky  Tonk 
to  bear  Bunk  Jones  play  the  comet.  Jones 
taught  him  to  play  by  ear  and  also  provided 
a  great  influence  in  his  musical  career. 

WOaKZB     IN     A     DAOIT 

In  1013  he  was  sent  to  the  Waifs  Home  in 
New  Orleans  for  a  year.  He  mastered  the 
bugle  at  the  honoe  and  later  the  comet 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  home's  brass 
band. 

After  selling  newspapers  and  working  In  a 
dairy  he  listened  to  King  OUver.  who  later 
gave  him  trumpet  lessons.  Oliver  went  to 
Chicago  In  1017  and  Blr.  Armstrong  took 
King's  place  In  Kid  Ory's  band. 

Two  years  later  he  played  in  Fate  Marmble's 
orchestra  on  the  Dixie  Bell  excursion  boat. 
During  the  boat's  3,000-mile  summer  cruises 
In  1030  and  1031  he  learned  to  read  music 
from  Dave  Jones,  a  melophone  player.  He 
later  idayed  at  the  Orchard  Cabaret  m  New 
Orleans  and  at  the  Real  Thing. 

During  this  time  he  composed  "I  Wish  I 
Could  Shimmy  Like  My  Sister  Kate,"  which 
he  sold  for  $50. 


BCCOaOKD     WTTB 

King  Oliver  brought  Louis  Armstrong  to 
Chicago  In  1033.  There  he  made  his  first  re- 
cordings with  the  band,  but  soon  became 
first  trumpet  for  Ollle  Poweis  at  Dreamland. 


Satchmo  went  to  New  York  in  1934  to  Join 
Fletcher  Henderson's  band  at  Roaeland  Ball- 
room. EXurtng  the  year  there  he  made  blues 
reccA^lings  with  vocalist  Bessie  Smith  which 
now  are  collectors'  Items. 

He  later  appeared  in  Chicago  at  the  Ven- 
dome  Theater  and  the  Sunset  Cabaret,  re- 
corded Louis  Armstrong's  Hot  Five  for  Okeh 
records,  and  began  playing  the  trumpet  In- 
stead of  comet. 

In  the  19308  white  musicians  crowded  the 
Sunset  to  hear  Satchmo,  and  in  1938  he  be- 
g»n  playing  at  the  Savoy  Ballroom  in  Chi- 
cago. 

BKHim)   THC    taOM    CT7BTUN 

Returning  to  New  York  with  his  b«nd  In 
1929,  he  pUyed  at  Connie's  Inn,  then  one  of 
the  city's  leading  night  spots.  He  and  "Ain't 
Mlsbehavln"  became  famous  through  the 
"Hot  CbooolAtes"  revue. 

He  went  to  Hollywood's  Cotton  Club  and 
made  many  records  before  touring  Bur(^>e. 
Satchmo  broke  box  office  records  for  a  band 
at  London's  Palladium  Theater  and  toured 
England  and  Scotland. 

He  returned  to  New  York  m  1932  and  the 
next  year  toured  England  again,  also  ap- 
pearing In  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
other  countries. 

Other  foreign  tours  include  Europe  in 
1964-66.  Africa  In  1966,  Australia  and  the 
Far  Bast  in  1063,  Norway,  Austria  and  Iron 
Curtain  countries  In  1966. 

"ncMNiss  noK  kxavxn" 

Satchmo's  first  film  was  with  Blng  Crosby 
in  "Pennies  From  Heaven"  in  1936.  He  ap- 
peared In  several  others  Including  "High  So- 
ciety," also  with  Blng  Crosby. 

Many  of  his  some  1,600  recordings  are 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars.  One  of  his  most 
recent  hits.  "Hello  Dolly,'"  in  1964,  outsold 
many  rock  and  roll  recordings. 

He  also  was  known  for  appearances  at  Jazz 
festivals  In  Monterey,  Newport,  Cincinnati 
and  abroad,  and  for  his  classic  renditions 
like  "Back  Home  In  Indiana,"  "Basin  Street 
Blues"  and  "When  It's  Sle^y  Time  Down 
South." 

His  first  marriage  was  to  a  childhood 
sweetheart,  Daisy  Parker  In  1917;  his  second 
was  In  1924  to  LlllUn  Hardin,  a  pianist  and 
composer  who  aided  his  mualosJ  career;  his 
third,  in  1942,  was  to  Lucille  who  lives  at  the 
12-room  home  In  the  Corona  section  of 
Queens,  N.Y. 

"Musicians  don't  retire,"  Blr.  Armstrong 
once  said.  "They  only  retire  when  there  are 
no  gigs  ...  or  when  they  die.  Then  you  lay 
them  out  and  give  them  a  big  funeral 
march." 

In  an  appearance  on  a  television  program 
with  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  asked,  "What  would  your  mother 
have  said  If  she  could  see  you  now?" 

He  answered:  "She'd  say,  'Is  that  my  boy 
blowing  all  that  horn?'  " 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1971] 
"Satchmo":     Jazz    Symbol,    Amxkxcan 

OaiGXNAI. 

(By    HoUle    L    West) 

Louis  Armstrong,  a  New  Orleans  street 
singer  for  pennies  as  a  boy  and  the  world's 
best  known  trumpeter  for  a  generation,  took 
his  music  out  of  the  ghettos  of  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago  and  made  It  an  International 
lang\iage. 

Known  to  millions  the  world  over  as 
"Satchmo,"  he  became  the  symbol  of  Jasz 
and  a  goodwill  ambassador  across  the  globe. 
He  died  yesterday  at  71. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  been  In  poor  health 
since  September,  1068.  when  he  was  hospi- 
talized with  kidney  and  liver  ailments.  He 
did  not  perform  In  public  after  that  untU 
he  attended  birthday  celebrations  for  him 
last    July. 

The  first  night  of  the  1070  Newport  Jazz 
Festival  last  July  10  was  a  grand  tribute  to 
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Mr.  Armstrong.  About  8,000  excited  persons 
shouted  their  approval  at  his  arrival. 

Musicians  from  all  over  the  country  came 
to  pay  homage  six  days  after  the  trumpeter's 
70th  birthday.  There  were  brass  and  rag- 
time bands  from  New  Orleans  and  gospel 
singer  Mahalla  Jackson  performed. 

One  of  the  high  points  came  when  six 
major  trumpeters,  ranging  in  age  from  Wild 
BUI  Davison,  then  64,  to  Jimmy  Owens,  then 
26,  played  pleoes  associated  with  the  master. 

Dizzy  Olllasple,  a  leader  of  the  bebop  revo- 
lution of  the  1940b,  prefaced  his  rendition 
of  "I'm  ConfesBln' "  with  a  vnirm  salute: 
"Louis  Armstrong's  station  In  the  history  of 
jazz  is  unimpeachable.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
him,  there  wouldn't  be  none  of  us.  I  thank 
Mr.  Louis  Armstrong  for  my  livelihood." 

Tills  may  seem  like  extravagant  praise  for 
a  man  whom  the  young  and  uninitiated 
older  listeners  associate  with  low  comedy 
and  Uncle  Tom  m*nnerB,  the  genial 
"Satchmo"  on  television  or  the  smiling 
trumpeter  who  entertains  tired  businessmen. 
But  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  majestic 
talent  and  worldwide  influence  Is  there  for 
those  willing  to  look. 

In  his  life  time,  he  literally  changed  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Western  music.  Jazz  and 
otherwise.  Before  Mr.  Armstrong  emerged 
In  the  19208.  Jazz  was  primarily  an  ensemble 
art,  but  beginning  about  1928  he  began  lib- 
erating the  music  for  the  soloist.  No  other 
instrumentalist  had  dominated  his  sur- 
roundings with  Mr.  Armstrong's  power  and 
authority.  His  influence  reached  beyond  the 
trumpet  to  touch  aU  instrumentalists,  who 
imitated  his  music,  style  of  dress  and  quick 
wit. 

KXTZNDKD  lANOB 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  extending  the 
range  and  flexlbUity  of  the  trumpet.  In  the 
19308,  the  acceptable  high  note  range  for  the 
trumpet  was  high  C.  Anyone  who  played 
above  this  range  was  considered  exceptional. 
But  Mr.  Armstrong  came  along  and  startled 
his  listeners  by  playing  high  Fs  with  ease. 
Sometimes  he  would  blow  350  high  Cs  in  a 
row  and  top  them  off  with  a  high  F. 

Cornetlst  Rex  Stewart  told  the  story  of  bow 
trumpeter  Jab  bo  Smith  challenged  Mr.  Arm- 
strong at  an  Easter  morning  breakfast  dance 
In  Harlem  during  the  1920s.  Smith,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Charlie  Johnson  Orchestra,  played 
well,  fanning  his  brass  derby  on  high  Cs. 

When  Mr.  Armstrong's  turn  came,  Stewart 
recalled  "He  blew  a  searing,  soaring  aJtlnlmo, 
fantastic  high  note  and  held  it  long  enough 
(or  every  one  of  us  musicians  to  gasp.  Benny 
Carter,  who  has  perfect  pitch,  said,  'Damn! 
That's  high  F!'  " 

Mr.  Armstrong  could  do  this  because  he 
possessed  almoet  perfect  physical  character- 
istics for  a  trumpeter.  His  ideal  lip  size  al- 
lowed maximum  compression  for  high  notes, 
his  relaxed  and  open  throat  muscles  sus- 
uklned  a  clear  and  full  tone  and  his  broad 
and  powerful  diaphragm  furnlEhed  the  push 
(or  the  air  that  produced  his  unwavering 
sound.  * 

Mr.  Armstrong's  Impact  caused  concert 
composers  to  demand  more  of  brass  Instru- 
mentalists. Symphonic  trumpeters  now  play 
with  a  slight  vibrato  because  Mr  Armstrong 
had  one. 

The  trumpeter's  Influence  on  the  vocal  arts 
was  also  profound,  de^lte  a  dark,  gravelly 
voice.  He  Introduced  new  ideas  of  rhythms 
and  phrasing  that  affected  singers  as  diverse 
as  Blng  Crosby  and  BUUe  Holiday.  In  1960, 
Crosby  said.  ".  .  .  Just  as  Blx  (Beiderbecke) 
himself  found  Inspiration  in  Armstrong  out 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  in  the  late 
208.  so  did  I.  I'm  proud  to  acknowledge  my 
debt  to  the  Rev.  Satchelmouth.  He  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  music  in  America." 

Through  Crosby,  Mr.  Armstrong  touched 
Perry  Como,  Frank  Sinatra,  Dean  Martjn, 
Tony  Bennett,  Andy  WUliams,  Steve  Law- 
rence, Jack  Jones  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Ilie   trumpeter   was   best   known   to   t^e 


masses  as  a  vaudevlUlan,  a  role  he  first  took 
about  1930.  This  made  him  known  to  au- 
diences all  over  the  world,  to  people  he 
would  never  have  reached  without  his  mu- 
sic. 

At  his  best,  Mr.  Armstrong  succeeded  in 
combining  great  art  with  comedy,  suggestive 
of  his  basic  outlook  on  life.  Pianist  Joey 
Bushkin  once  aeked  Mr.  Armstrong,  "Tell 
me.  Pope,  when  you're  improvising  what  do 
you  think  about.  How  do  you  get  the  feel- 
ing?" Mr.  Armstrong  replied:  "Joe,  Jvist 
close  your  eyes  and  remember  the  good  times 
you  had  when  you  were  a  kid.  Then  you'U 
find  music  will  Just  come  out." 

Those  who  criticized  Mr.  Armstrong's  mug- 
ging and  forced  Jokes  as  Uncle  Tom  hvimor 
were  usually  unmindful  of  the  social  condi- 
tions under  which  black  entertainers  be- 
came prominent  in  the  19306  and  19308.  Poet 
Sterling  Brown  explained:  "I  think  you've 
got  to  understand  Louis'  grinning  and  all 
the  rest  and  see  that  as  an  approach  that 
they  had  to  take  at  that  time.  The  music 
Is  not  grinning.  What  he  does  with  his  horn 
Is  a  very  Important  thing." 

BECAMX    "satchmo" 

Nevertheless,  the  trua^>eter's  grin  and 
flashy  teeth  became  a  symbol.  In  England, 
where  he  acquired  the  nickname  "Satchel- 
mouth"  (later  shortened  to  "Satchmo"),  a 
billboard  sign  showing  his  famous  smile  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  announce  his  arrival 
for  a  concert  tour. 

Mr.  Armstrong  never  let  any  surroimdings 
intimidate  his  natural  wit  and  informality. 
In  1933.  when  he  made  his  first  European 
tour,  the  trtimpeter  gave  a  command  per- 
formance for  King  George  V  at  the  Palladium 
In  London.  At  one  point  during  the  con- 
cert, he  bowed  to  the  royal  box  and  told  the 
king.  "This  one's  for  you,  Rex,"  and  tore 
into  "You,  Rascal,  You. " 

Twenty  years  later,  he  was  equally  gal- 
lant to  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  king. 
Princess  Margaret.  "We're  going  to  lay  this 
one  on  the  princess,"  he  said  before  soaring 
Into  "Mahogany  Hall  Stomp,"  a  New  Or- 
leans Jazz  classic  that  celebrates  one  of  the 
old  Storyvllle  sporting  houses. 

Mr.  Armstrong  had  an  audience  with  Pope 
Plus  XU  m  1949  and  said  he  "floored  him 
with  a  couple  of  good  belly  laughs."  Accord- 
ing to  the  trumpeter,  the  pope,  who  spoke 
English,  asked  whether  he  and  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong (who  was  present)  bad  any  children. 
Armstrong  replied:  "Not  yet,  but  we're  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  fun  trying." 

He  also  enjoyed  Joking  about  Swiss  Krlss, 
a  laxative  he  took  faithfully  for  30  years  and 
of  which  he  made  a  virtual  fetish.  Although 
he  watched  his  health  closely  over  the  years. 
the  numerous  and  exhausting  one-nlghters 
did  not  begin  taking  their  toll  until  1968 
when  he  suffered  kidney  and  liver  infections 
that  kept  him  from  making  public  appear- 
ances for  almost  two  years.  But  birthday 
celebrations  in  1970  at  Newport  and  Los  An- 
geles found  him  In  trim  condition,  at  5  feet 
8  and  170  pounds. 

"dolly"  success 

The  1960b  were  kind  to  Mr.  Armstrong 
musically.  HLs  popularity,  which  had  declined 
In  the  late  l05Os,  soared  again  with  the  enor- 
mous success  of  his  recording  of  "Hello  Dolly" 
and  "It's  a  Wonderful  World,"  which  topped 
hit  parades  throughout  the  world.  In  1969,  he 
also  appeared  in  his  36tb  motion  picture,  the 
aim  version  of  "Hello  Dolly"  with  Barbra 
Streisand. 

His  international  tours  were  huge  financial 
successes,  taking  him  to  all  points  of  the 
globe.  Although  the  trumpeter  had  toured 
Europe  on  many  occasions,  he  did  not  achieve 
an  International  reputation  until  after  World 
Warn. 

His  first  trip  to  Africa  in  1966  resembled 
the  return  of  a  conquering  hero.  More  than 
100,000  persons  turned  out  to  hear  him  In 
Accra,  Ghana.  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  said  he 


was  a  "pure-blooded"  black.  beUeved  his  an- 
cestors came  from  Ghana.  He  described  hla 
first  visit  to  the  country  as  the  iH>w>rtd  most 
exciting  event  In  his  life  (the  first  was  when 
he  Joined  King  Oliver's  band  \n  1933) . 

Later  tours  took  him  to  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe.  In  1966,  he  played  a  oonoert  for 
91,000  persons  at  the  NEP  Stadium  in  Buda- 
pest. Mr.  Arnutrong  never  realized  his  dream 
of  performing  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was 
scheduled  to  tour  the  country  for  the  State 
Department  in  1967  but  canceled  In  anger 
over  the  way  the  Elsenhower  administration 
handled  the  Little  Rock  school  integration 
crisis. 

He  accused  President  Eisenhower  of  being 
"two-faced"  and  denounced  then  Arkansas 
Gov.  Orval  Faubus  as  "an  uneducated  plow- 
boy." 

On  tour  in  the  Plains  states  at  the  time, 
Mr.  Armstrong  said,  "My  people — the  Ne- 
groes— are  not  looking  for  anything.  We  Just 
want  a  square  shake.  But  when  I  see  on 
television  and  read  about  a  crowd  in  Ar- 
kansas spitting  and  cursing  at  a  Uttle  colored 
girl,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  get  sore — and 
say  something  about  it.  After  aU,  America 
is  my  country,  too,  and  I've  always  tried  to 
do  anything  I  could  to  help  it." 

It  was  not  clMracterlstic  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
to  take  a  public  stand  on  a  social  Is- 
sue, although  he  reportedly  contributed 
generously — and  anonymously — to  black 
organizations. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  once  described  by  Duke 
Ellington  as  "an  American  standard,  and  an 
American  original."  Indeed,  his  btrthdate, 
music  and  patriotism  all  had  a  strong  Amer- 
ican In^irlnt. 

Daniel  Louis  Armstrong  was  bom  July  4, 
1900,  in  a  two-room,  50-cents-a-montta 
shanty  In  James  Alley,  In  the  poorest  black 
section  of  New  Orleans — the  area  called 
"back  o'  town."  His  mother,  Mary  Ann,  had 
been  a  domestic,  and  his  father,  Willie,  was 
a  turpentine  worker.  They  lived  with  Mr. 
Armstrong's  maternal  grandmother,  a  former 
slave. 

But  the  couple  quarreled  frequently  and  by 
the  time  Mr.  Armstrong  was  6.  his  parents 
had  separated  and  he,  and  his  sister,  Beatrice, 
lived  with  the  two  women  at  Liberty  and  Per- 
dldo Streets  In  the  third  ward. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  musical  ability  showed  It- 
self early.  He  sang  In  a  strolling  quartet  that 
{>erformed  for  pennies.  Drummer  Zutty  Sin- 
gleton recalled  years  later  how  he  saw  Mr. 
Armstrong  at  age  13  or  13  singing  with  a 
quartet  at  a  tent  show.  He  went  on  the 
recommendation  of  legendary  New  Orleans 
trumpeter  Bunk  Johnson,  and  said,  "Louis 
was  singing  tenor  then,  and  they  broke  It 
up  that  night." 

On  other  nights,  Mr.  Armstrong  made  the 
rotinds  of  bars  and  whore  houses  In  the 
famed  Storyvllle  section  of  New  Orleans,  the 
city's  red  light  district  that  was  considered 
the  most  open  in  the  nation  until  It  was 
closed  down  by  a  U.S.  Navy  order  In  1917. 
During  these  visits,  he  heard  the  famed  cor- 
netlsts  who  were  to  later  Influence  his  play- 
ing— Buddy  Bolden,  Bunk  Johnson,  King 
Oliver.  Freddie  Keppard. 

The  musician  remembered  those  years  as 
carefree  ones.  He  celebrated  New  Year's  Eve. 
1913,  by  firing  a  .38-callber  pistol  his  step- 
father had  left  behind.  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
arrested  and  wound  up  In  the  Colored  Waif's 
Home  for  a  stay  of  less  than  two  years. 

This  was  considered  the  major  tmmlng 
point  of  his  life.  At  the  home  he  learned 
discipline  and  self-reliance,  but  most  im- 
portantly, he  learned  to  play  the  bugle. 
Later  he  went  on  to  the  cornet  under  the 
tutelage  of  "Captain"  Joseph  Jones,  director 
of  the  home,  and  warden  professor  Peter 
Davis,  both  amateur  musicians. 

Before  the  year  was  out,  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  leading  the  home's  brass  band  and  ones 
had  the  pleasure  of  marching  down  his  own 
street  la  front  of  his  mother's  house. 
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On  <U«eh«rge  Crom  the  wklfs  born*  In  1918, 
Mr.  Armatrong,  ualng  «  nnted  bom,  got  « 
job  pUylng  In  a  honky-tonk.  He  Mleo  peddlwl 
ne«ip«paa,  delivered  ooel  and  aMrcbed  gnr- 
b«ge  cana  for  food  to  take  home  or  eell  to 
restaurants. 

The  hours  were  long.  He  did  not  get  away 
from  the  honky-tonk  untU  4  ajn.  He  would 
sleep  briefly  and  then  report  for  work  haul- 
ing ooal  from  7  ajn.  to  5  pjn.  At  age  15. 
he  made  7S  cents  during  the  day  and  $1:26 
plus  tips  at  night. 

During  this  time,  the  musician  also  per- 
formed at  panwfes,  dances  and  funerals.  King 
OllTer.  who  was  then  the  acknowledged  Jais 
master  in  New  Orleans,  took  the  younger  man 
under  bis  wing  and  regiilarly  gave  him  Upe 
on  music  and  life.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  master-pupil  relattonablp  that  lasted  well 
into  the  1020s. 

When  Mr.  Armstrong  pan  errands  for  Oli- 
ver's wife,  Stella,  he  was  paid  off  In  trumpet 
lessons  from  the  master.  "I  oould  not  have 
asked  for  anything  I  wanted  more,"  he  said. 

SborUy  altar  Oliver  left  New  Orleans  for 
work  In  Chicago,  In  1018,  Mr.  Armstrong 
began  playing  with  Kid  Ory's  band,  where  he 
learned  valuable  lessons  from  another  master. 
But  the  younger  man  had  to  continue  sup- 
plementing his  Income  with  odd  Jobs. 

BOAT  BAira 

Not  until  he  joined  Pate  Marable's  band 
on  the  Sydney,  the  Mississippi  excursion  boat, 
in  1930  did  be  get  a  permanent,  well-paying 
musical  job.  During  the  summers  of  loao  and 
1031  on  the  trips  up  the  river  to  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Armstrong's  clear  tone,  formidable  tech- 
nique and  rhythmic  freedom  began  m«>ri"e 
htm  a  drawing  card.  By  this  time  he  ^i*/' 
had  acquired  the  nickname  "Dippermouth," 
sometimes  shortened  to  "Dipper." 

This  period  also  saw  him  write  a  song. 
"Oet  Off  Kate's  Head."  which  was  published 
as  "I  Wish  I  Cotild  Shimmy  Uke  My  Sister 
Kate."  The  publishers  did  not  give  Mr.  Arm- 
strong composer  credit  or  the  #60  they  bad 
promised  him  for  the  song. 

The  trumpeter  left  Marable's  group  to  re- 
turn to  work  In  New  Orleans  after  a  steam- 
boat captain  asked  the  group  to  imitate  Paul 
Whlteman's  Orchestra.  Pletcher  Henderson. 
touring  as  a  pianist  with  a  group  that  ac- 
companied singer  Ethel  Waters,  heard  him 
during  this  time  and  asked  him  to  join  the 
group.  Mr.  Armstrong  declined. 

His  next  move,  however,  was  significant 
in  the  history  of  jaza.  Successful  with  his 
Original  Creole  Ja^  Band  in  Chicago,  King 
Oliver  sent  for  Mr.  Armstrong  in  July,  1922, 
and  his  former  pupil  became  second  cometlst 
In  the  band. 

The  younger  num  recalled  bis  arrival  vivid- 
ly: "ITl  never  forget  the  night  I  joined  the 
Oliver  band.  They  were  playing  at  the  Lincoln 
Oardens,  at  31st  near  Cottage  Grove  ...  I 
didn't  come  In  on  the  train  that  Joe  was  sup- 
posed to  meet.  So  that  makes  me  come  in 
all  by  myself.  I  looked  all  around  and  I 
dldnt  see  anybody.  I  said:  "Lord,  what's 
going  to  happen  now?'  and  I  wondered  If  I 
should  go  right  back  on  the  next  train.  I 
was  just  a  youngster  from  New  Orleans,  and 
I  felt  real  loet  in  Chicago.  But  a  redcap  told 
me:  'Why  don't  you  get  a  cab  and  go  out  to 
the  Lincoln  Oardens.' 

"CATS   WBU   CLOWINC 

"When  I  got  there  and  got  out  of  the  cab, 
I  heard  this  band.  They  were  really  jumping, 
and  I  commenced  to  worry  all  over  again.  I 
wondered  if  I  could  ever  fit  into  that  band. 
Oh,  those  cats  were  glowingi" 

He  fit  In  all  right.  The  recordings  he  made 
with  this  band  are  unanimously  acclaimed 
as  jazs  elaasics.  Before  long  yoimg  Chicago 
musicians  were  coming  aroimd  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  trumpeter  married  Lillian  (Lll)  Har- 
din, pianist  with  the  CMlver  group  In  1934 
and  both  left  the  band  the  same  year.  He 
subsequenUy  left  Chicago  for  New  York  to 
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take   the  thlrd-tmmpet  chair  In   Pletcher 
Henderson's  orchestra. 

Although  he  was  paid  only  $56  a  week. 
•20  less  than  he  received  from  Oliver,  this 
was  an  important  phase  in  his  career.  It 
helped  prepare  him  for  the  stardom  he  was 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  exposed  to  an  entirely 
new  set  of  Influences  in  New  York  and  on 
the  road  with  the  orchestra.  Although  none 
of  the  Eastern  musicians  had  the  New 
Orleans  blues  feeling  or  power  in  their  play- 
ing, they  had  technical  polish  and  precision, 
which  he  was  to  add  to  bis  style. 

The  story  is  frequently  recounted  about 
how  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  one  of  his  first  re- 
hearsals with  the  Henderson  group,  played 
at  full  blast  throughout  a  piece.  Henderson, 
a  metlculo\is  musician,  asked  the  new  recruit 
if  he  bad  noticed  the  letters  "pp"  and  added 
that  they  stood  for  pianissimo,  or  play  very 
softly.  Armstrong  said:  "I  thought  that 
meant  "pound  plenty." 

The  Henderson  Orchestra  of  this  period, 
the  forerunner  of  many  present-day  large 
jazz  ensembles.  Included  such  musical  no- 
tables as  Coleman  Hawkins,  Charlie  Qreen 
and  Don  Redman.  Mr.  Armstrong's  fresh  emd 
uninhibited  style  made  as  strong  an  Impact 
on  them  as  their  smoothness  had  on  him. 

On  his  return  to  Chicago  in  1936,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  hot  property.  He  was  on  the  brink 
of  replacing  his  former  Idol,  King  Oliver,  in 
the  public  eye.  In  New  York,  he  had  switched 
from  the  mellow-voiced  comet  to  the  more 
plerclng-toned  trumpet  and  started  singing. 

Under  his  wife's  steady  encouragement  to 
become  a  leader,  Mr.  Armstrong  organized  a 
group  that  played  at  the  Dreamland.  He  also 
began  a  scries  of  recordings — the  Hot  Five 
sessions — that  established  him  as  a  genuine 
Innovator. 

During  one  of  the  seasions.  while  recording 
"Heebie  Jeebles,"  Mr.  Armstrong  is  reported 
to  have  dropped  the  sheet  music  and  de- 
livered some  scat-singing  (wordlew  singing) 
In  place  of  the  lyrics.  Although  others  had 
scat-sung  before,  this  record  popularized  the 
practice. 

Later  came  the  Hot  Seven  sessions,  which 
were  one  more  step  removed  from  the  New 
Orleans  tradiUon  than  the  Hot  Plve  record- 
ings. It  was  during  this  time  that  BJr.  Arm- 
strong, while  leading  a  group  at  the  Sunset 
Cafe,  had  bis  first  contact  with  Joe  Glaser, 
owner  of  the  cafe.  Olaser,  later  the  head  of 
Associated  Booking  Corp.,  managed  the 
tnmipeter  for  more  than  40  years  before 
dying  m  1969.  He  is  generally  credited  with 
making  Mr.  Armstrong  a  millionaire  through 
shrewd  bookings  and  careful  investments. 

In   1928,  Jlr.  Armstrong  and  pianist  Earl 

Hinee  combined  for  a  series  of  recordings 

"Weather  Bird,"  "West  End  Blues."  'Pire- 
works  "  and  others— that  set  new  standards 
for  jazzmen  everywhere.  The  trumpeter  gave 
advanced,  virtuoso  performances  that  served 
as  the  foundaUon  for  jazz  trumpet  develop- 
ments in  the  1930s  and  1940e.  The  discs  stand 
today  as  examples  of  sublime  melodic  and 
rhythmic  invention  and  dazzling  technical 
display. 

In  a  1966  appreciation  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
jazz  crlUc  Whitney  Balliet  wrote  of  the 
trumpeter's  work  in  the  1930s  and  1930s:  "He 
created  the  sort  a  super,  almost  celestial  art 
that  few  men  master;  transcending  both  its 
means  and  its  materials,  it  attained  a  disem- 
bodied beauty  .  .  .  Armstrong's  outpouring 
emotion  was  universal.  There  were  peaks  and 
cloud  kingdoms  and  heavenly  pastures  in  his 
playing  that  summoned  the  listener,  elated 
him  and  sent  him  on  his  way." 

A  turning  point  In  Mr.  Armstrongs  career 
occurred  In  the  1930's  when  he  began  to  per- 
form In  front  of  mediocre  big  bands  that  were 
uauaUy  led  by  someone  else.  The  Inferior 
quaUty  of  his  surroundings  seemed  to  hurt 
his  playing. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  small  group  format 
untU  1947  when  he  organlaed  an  all-star  band 


that  Included  jazz  greats  Hlnes,  Jack  Teagar- 
den  and  Barney  Blgard.  In  their  preaenoe,  hla 
performanoas  took  on  new  life. 

In  1040,  Mr.  Armstrong  played  at  the  Inau- 
guraUon  baU  for  nUnoU  Qov.  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  was  crowned  King  of  the  Zulus  at 
the  New  Orleans'  Mardl  Qras.  Edward  B. 
Murrow  made  a  CBS  television  doctimentary, 
"Satchmo  the  Oreat,"  of  Armstrong  In  IOm! 

During  all  this  success  and  acclaim,  he  con- 
tinued living  with  hla  wife,  LudUe.  in  a  com- 
fortable but  modest  home  In  Corona,  Queens, 
New  York.  He  frequently  enjoyed  eating  his 
favorite  New  Orleans  dish,  red  beans  and  rice. 

The  musician  was  bom  a  Baptist  but  al- 
ways wore  a  Star  of  David  around  his  neck. 
He  rarely  went  to  church  but  always  said 
grace  before  meals. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  first  marriage,  to  Daisy 
Parker,  ended  In  divorce  in  1917.  His  second 
marriage,  to  Lillian  Hardin,  ended  in  1932.  He 
had  been  married  to  his  present  wife,  Lucille, 
since  1943. 

Mr.  H^E31T.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  I  had  one  con- 
nection with  Louis  Armstrraig  that  I  am 
sure  nobody  in  the  House  has  had.  I  was 
his  press  agent  when  he  played  in  New 
Orleans  at  the  Old  Beverly  Club.  I  was 
on  the  newspaper  at  that  time  and  no- 
body can  top  that. 


TO  CORRECT  rNEQUITIES  IN  WHEAT 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
offset  the  locational  differences  in  the 
certificate  value  of  domestic  wheat.  Un- 
der this  proposal,  the  producer's  mar- 
keting certificate  shall  be  adjusted, 
either  up  or  down,  so  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  national  average  price  support  loan 
rate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  wheat  values 
are  lower  than  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  Variations  in  wheat 
value  by  location  reflect  solely  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  wheat  to  a  utilization 
point. 

To  say  that  the  parity  price  for  wheat 
shall  remain  the  same  throughout  our 
country  in  order  to  reflect  the  difference 
between  parity  price  and  the  average 
price  producers  receive  for  wheat,  and 
then  to  not  compensate  for  the  distance 
to  terminal  markets,  is  to  state  that  one 
will  be  fair  with  all  producers,  but  "more 
fair"  with  some  than  with  others. 

I  am  hopeful  this  proposal  can  receive 
full  consideration.  Wheat  growers  are  al- 
ready operating  on  a  marginal  profit, 
and  equalization  of  the  certificate  value 
of  domestic  wheat  would  be  a  real  boon 
to  my  State,  and  to  other  areas  across 
this  Nation  that  are  some  distance  from 
major  domestic  wheat  utilization  points. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
following  article  from  the  Western  Ne- 
braska Observer  written  after  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  George  Haldeman  of  Albin, 
Wyo. 

ALBOr   PAajCKX   SaTS   WHKAT   PtOGRAlI   VtfWKO. 
TO   AKKA 

George  Haldeman  of  Albln,  Wyo.,  U  rest- 
ing the  theory  that  one  num  really  can  change 
things  If  he  works  at  It.  He  la  Instigating  a 
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campaign  to  get  wheatgrowers  in  this  area 
flred  up  to  write  their  Congressmen  and  work 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
try  to  get  the  present  interpretation  of  a  part 
of  the  government  wheat  program  changed. 

He  has  been  presenting  his  idea  (which  he 
feels  would  help  equalize  income  of  wheat- 
growers  in  this  area  with  those  living  near 
terminal  markets)  to  county  agents,  news- 
p»aper«,  bankers,  ASCS  personnel,  wheat  grow- 
ers' groups  and  Individuals.  And  be  has  been 
picking  up  quite  a  little  support.  He  had  also 
written  his  Congressman. 

To  clarify  his  idea,  Haldeman  usee  a  graph 
(see  cut — not  reproduced  in  the  Record). 
Shaded  portions  of  the  vertical  bars  repre- 
sent average  market  prices  of  wheat  from 
July  to  November,  1970.  The  one  on  the  left 
Is  for  eastern  Wyoming  ((l.lS),  the  middle 
the  national  average  (41.37)  and  the  right 
the  average  terminal  market  price  ($1.69) 
estimated  by  Haldeman. 

Average  market  price  of  wheat  In  this  area 
has  the  ooet  of  freight  to  the  terminal  sub- 
tracted from  the  price  paid  for  wheat  at  the 
terminal. 

White  portions  of  the  bars  represent  the 
estimated  certificate  value  of  $1.50  per  bushel 
which  Is  set  by  subtracting  the  national 
average  market  price  from  parity.  Parity  (fair 
price  farmer  should  get  for  his  product  in  re- 
lation to  costs  and  other  price  levels)  has 
been  set  at  $237.  Certificate  payments  are 
made  to  farmers  on  the  part  of  his  produc- 
tion which  represents  his  share  of  the  do- 
mestic wheat  allotment. 

Thus  Haldeman's  graph  Ulustratee  that 
the  national  average  wheat  price  plus  the 
11.60  cwtlficate  payment  (middle  bar)  ex- 
actly equals  parity  price  of  $2.87. 

However,  the.  eastern  Wyoming  price  of 
$1.15  plus  the  $1.50  certificates  only  brings 
parity  in  that  area  (and  also  western  Ne- 
braska) to  $2.66,  while  farmers  delivering 
to  or  near  terminals  are  getting  parity  near 
$3.09  (estimated). 

This  reflecU  an  i4)proxlmate  44  cent  dif- 
ference between  parity  in  this  area  and  parity 
m  areas  near  terminals. 

To  correct  thU  situation,  Haldeman  pro- 
poses that  certlfloate  values  be  determined 
on  a  county-by-county  basis  by  subtracting 
the  average  market  prioe  (or  perh^s  the 
county  loan  rate  which  would  be  simpler  to 
Implement)  to  determine  the  certificate  val- 
ues. 

Haldeman  says  that  production  costs  in 
this  area  are  comparable  to  those  in  areas 
with  more  favorable  market  prices  and  that 
adjustments  in  certificate  payments  could 
help  producers  here  get  a  price  comparable 
with  other  areas  at  least  on  their  share  of 
the  domestic  wheat. 

With  the  small  margin  of  profit  (or  less) 
with  which  farmers  are  now  t^eratlng.  he 
feels  his  plan  Is  important  enough  to  this 
area  that  all  wheat  growers  should  write 
letters  to  their  Congressional  delegations  and 
keep  pushing  until  something  concrete  is 
accomplished. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

•  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  last  week's  vote  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  to  call  Into 
question  the  contents  of  a  news  broad- 
cast by  CBS  which  happened  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  Pentagon  public  relations  ma- 
chine and  the  Government's  actions  in 
Indochina.  I  am  even  more  deeply  dis- 
turbed at  the  possibUity  that  the  House 
will  seek  to  use  its  contempt  power  to 
coerce  compliance  by  CBS  with  this  un- 


warranted and  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

One  need  not  find  the  program  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  worthwhile,  or 
even  fair,  to  be  opposed  to  the  subpena 
of  out-takes  and  notes  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  show.  The  freedom  of  the  press 
is  not  conditioned  on  its  being  a  fair 
press.  Indeed,  every  dictatorship  pro- 
fesses to  be  for  a  free  press,  as  long  as 
it  "tells  the  truth"  as  the  dictatorship 
sees  it.  The  greatest  sins  against  freedom 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting the  people  from  "untruths." 
Well-meaning  motives  of  the  censor  have 
never  been  suflQcient  protection  for  per- 
soDBl  liberty.  The  American  colonists 
knew  this  only  too  well,  and  they  in- 
sisted that  their  Constitution  protect 
them  in  clear  terms  from  any  govern- 
ment attempting  to  decide  for  the  peo- 
ple what  they  should  or  should  not  be 
entitled  to  know  and  to  be  told. 

The  fact  that  the  technical  nature  of 
broadcast  frequencies  necessitates  "reg- 
ulation" to  prevent  electrical  interfer- 
ence does  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  justify  interference  with 
freedran  of  speech  or  of  the  press  by  su- 
pervising the  content  of  broadcast  pro- 
grams. The  power  to  license  television 
stations  in  order  to  regulate  traffic  on 
the  limited  number  of  available  fre- 
quencies, does  not  invest  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  power  to  Ucense  the 
truth.  Investigation  of  the  content  of  a 
television  news  broadcast  by  the  Gov- 
ernment violates  the  first  amendment 
just  as  surely  as  it  would  if  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  had  been  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Two  hundred  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  first  amendment,  we  should  not 
have  to  reenact  the  debate  over  whether 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  proper 
one  to  decide  whether  the  people  are 
getting  a  straight  story  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  news  broadcasts  on  radio 
and  television.  The  first  amendment 
makes  it  crystal  clear  by  its  terms  and 
by  its  history  that  the  Government  has 
no  business  whatsoever  deciding  for  the 
people  what  they  should  or  should  not 
be  told. 

The  importance  of  shielding  the  press 
from  being  held  eiccountable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  where  the  right 
to  criticize  the  Government  is  involved, 
was  first  established  in  America  in  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  in  1734. 
Although  it  was  more  than  40  years  be- 
fore the  Constitution  was  drafted,  the 
people  who  sat  on  the  Jury  which  ac- 
quitted Zenger  expressed  their  deter- 
mination that  in  America,  people  should 
be  free  to  criticize  Uieir  government 
without  being  subjected  to  legal  process. 

Subsequent  cases  involving  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts,  obscenity  cases,  and 
even  the  recent  New  York  Times  case 
involving  the  Pentagon  papers,  have 
given  rise  to  the  questionable  notion  that 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  are  less  than  absolute — 
that  even  though  the  first  amendment 
says  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 
Congress  may  nevertheless  pass  some 
laws  abridging  free  speech  or  freedom 
of  the  press. 

What  makes  the  proposed  contempt 


citation  against  CBS  particularly  hei- 
nous is  that,  unlike  these  previous  caaes, 
the  press  is  being  prosecuted  not  because 
of  the  substantive  content  of  the  speech, 
but  because  of  the  allied  lack  of  objec- 
tivity with  which  it  was  said.  It  Is  not 
claimed  that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon" poses  a  clear  and  present  danger 
comparable  to  the  cnring  out  of  "Fire" 
in  a  crowded  theater,  or  threatens  the 
national  security  or  "Imperils  the  safety 
of  a  transport  already  at  sea." 

Allegedly,  the  Government  has  no  In- 
terest in  the  contents  of  the  program,  ex- 
cept the  question  of  whether  the  presen- 
tation was  truthful,  by  whatever  stand- 
ard of  truth  the  Government  claims  to 
apply.  There  is  nothing  In  the  history  of 
the  first  amendment  or  the  cases  decided 
thereunder  which  would  justify  the  kind 
of  action  this  House  of  Representatives 
is  being  asked  to  take. 

How  could  we  have  strayed  so  far  from 
the  clear  design  of  the  Constitution  to 
shield  the  people  from  this  kind  of  ar- 
rogsmt  imposition  of  censorship  by  the 
Government?  Like  a  seduction,  the  rape 
of  a  free  democracy  progresses  by  im- 
perceptible degrees.  No  single  advance 
seems  serious  enough  to  fight  off,  until  in 
retrospect  we  look  back  and  wonder  how 
it  ever  went  so  far. 

We  are  asked  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  force  a  retrial  of  the  Peter 
Zenger  case.  We  are  asked  to  require  that 
news  broadcasters  obtain  a  license  to 
publish  their  views,  conditioned  on  gov- 
ernmental approval  of  the  truthftilness 
and  objectivity  of  the  contents.  This  Is 
utterly  inimical  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  society,  and  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  Constitution  by 
which  even  the  Congress  is  supposed  to 
be  governed. 

No  one  ever  claimed  that  a  free  society 
is  without  risks.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
freedom  of  speech  or  press  involves  free- 
dom to  be  wrong  as  well  as  to  be  right. 
The  whole  premise  of  a  free  democracy  as 
ccHitrasted  with  an  authoritarian  system 
of  government,  is  that  the  people  will  be 
better  served  in  the  long  run  by  "open 
and  robust  debate"  than  by  rectivlng  only 
"the  truth"  as  defined  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  dangers  represented  by  Gov- 
ernment censorship  are  obviously  more 
grave  than  those  posed  by  possible  lack  of 
objectivity  in  the  press.  That  is  why  we 
have  the  first  amendment. 

If  CBS  lies  to  me,  there  is  some  hope 
and  likelihood  that  NBC  or  ABC  or  even 
Herb  Klein  will  counter  those  lies  with 
countervailing  lies  of  their  own,  and  I 
will  have  a  basis  for  making  a  judgment 
as  to  where  the  truth  lies.  But  if  the 
Government  refuses  to  let  CBS  tell  me 
anything,  then  where  do  I  look  fw  the 
truth?  I  am  forced  to  rely  on  one  side 
only.  No  one  side  ever  has  a  monopoly  on 
the  truth.  Every  individual  perceives  and 
understands  the  same  events  differently, 
as  judges  and  Juries  and  lawyers  in  per- 
sonal injury  suits  find  out  oonstanUy. 
The  truth,  whatever  that  term  means, 
always  lies  somewhere  in  between — 
closer  to  Aristotle's  golden  mean  than  to 
the  golden  tongue  of  either  Srato  Acmw 
or  Roger  Mudd. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours,  the  only 
proper  remedy  for  faulty  speech  is  more 
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speech — th»t  is  the  heart  of  the  freedom 
we  used  to  hold  dear  in  the  United  States. 
The  truth  will  best  be  served  by  allowing 
and  encouraging  all  viewpoints  to  flour- 
ish, to  compete  for  acceptance  in  an  open 
maiicetplace  of  ideas — ^not  by  permitting 
only  thoee  which  meet  Goveniment 
standards  of  acceptability. 

A  free  democracy  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  people  are  capable  of  and 
have  the  right  to  determine  the  truth  for 
themselves.  That  faith  In  the  people 
seems  to  be  dissipating  in  the  councils  of 
the  executive  branch.  A  majority  of  the 
House  Ck>mmeroe  Committee  seems  to 
have  caught  the  pernicious  disease  of 
disdain  for  the  people  from  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Kliendienst,  Mr.  Acmw  and  their  lot. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  House  as  a  whole 
will  show  more  sensitivity  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  more  respect  for  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  America  tQ  Judge  the 
truth  for  themselves. 

There  are  two  types  of  possible  re- 
sponses to  criticism.  One  is  to  attack  the 
critic.  The  other  Is  to  attack  the  critic's 
arguments.  The  former  kind  of  response 
betrays  weakness.  The  latter  requires  the 
strength  of  conviction  to  be  willing  to 
place  one's  own  views  alongside  one's 
critic's,  and  let  them  compete  for  ac- 
ceptance in  the  marke^lace  of  free 
speech,  based  on  their  re^ective  merits. 

I  regret  that  a  majority  of  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House  has  gone  with  the  forces 
of  weakness,  and  has  displayed  the  same 
kind  of  careless  disregard  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  moaning  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
the  admlnlstratlan. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
temptation  to  impose  on  the  electronic 
press  a  Government-approved  standard 
of  truth. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  president  of 
CBS  was  asked  by  the  committee  to  sub- 
ject the  news  netwoi^  to  Qovemment 
scrutiny.  It  would  be  a  travesty  of  con- 
stitutional principles  If  he  were  held  in 
contempt  for  properly  resisting  this  of- 
ficial imposition  on  the  freedom  of  tlie 
press  to  speak  directly  to  the  American 
people  without  interference  from  the 
Qovemment. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  were  to  provide  the  oc- 
casion for  the  selling  of  the  first  amend- 
ment by  the  Congress.  This  House  should 
not  be  party  to  such  an  assault  on  the 
Constitution. 


PROPOSED   SALE   OP    DULLES  AND 
NATIONAL  AIRPORTS 

(Mr.  BROTHHiL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  in  his  annual 
budget  message  of  January  29,  1971,  for 
fiscal  year  1972  proposed  the  sale  of 
Dulles  International  and  Washington 
NatlMial  Airports  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  that  date,  several  prc4>oeals  to 
acquire  these  airiwrts  have  been  set 
forth.  Among  them  are:  purchase  by  the 
ah«ady  existing  Airport  Authority   in 


the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  pur- 
chase and  ownership  and  operation  by 
the  Washington  Council  of  Oovem- 
ments,  purchase  by  a  separate  Regional 
Authority  which  would  own,  control,  and 
cqjerate  not  only  these  two  airports,  but 
Friendship  Airport  as  well.  There  have 
also  been  nunors  of  a  willingness  to  pur- 
chase these  two  ainwrts  by  private 
groups. 

The  main  stumbling  block  in  all  of 
these  proposals  has  been  the  inability  of 
any  of  these  groups  to  approach  the 
Federal  Government  with  cash-in -hand, 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  strike  a  busi- 
ness bargain. 

Recently,  I  have  been  informed  that 
certain  airlines  of  this  Nation  are  in  a 
position  to  guarantee  or  to  underwrite 
the  necessary  bonds  required  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  Washington  National  Airport 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  alr- 
Unes  are  also  willing  to  finance  $50  mil- 
lion above  the  amount  necessary  for  pur- 
chasing the  airports  for  expansion  of 
these  facilities. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
airlines  are  willing  to  make  this  offer  to 
any  local  government  or  group  of  local 
governments  or  their  duly  constituted 
corporation  or  authority  or  any  respon- 
sible private  group. 

I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  this  pro- 
posal. Especially  since  these  two  splendid 
airports  are  in  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  good  fortxme  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress.  I  see  this  offer 
as  giving  northern  Virginia  citizens  and 
their  elected  officials  a  realistic  option 
to  the  plans  that  have  heretofore  merely 
been  filrted  with. 

Recently,  I  held  a  conference  with  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  counties  of 
Arlington,  Fairfax,  and  Loudoun,  which 
represent  the  primary  jurisdictions 
wherein  these  airports  are  located.  It 
was  my  purpose  In  informing  them  so 
that  they  might  properly  put  these  pro- 
posals before  their  respective  county 
boards  for  consideration. 

To  further  facilitate  the  action  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  I  am  drafting  leg- 
islation, which  I  shall  shortly  Introduce. 
to  authorize  the  executive  branch  to  sell 
these  facilities  to  an  appropriately  con- 
stituted authority. 

It  is  my  personal  Judgment  that  these 
three  northern  Virginia  jurisdictions 
should  have  first  consideration  to  pur- 
chase these  airports  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  right  stems  from  a 
simple  and  undeniable  position  that  the 
lands  to  build  these  airports  came  from 
these  jiulsdlctions.  By  the  same  token, 
these  jurisdictions  should  also  have  a  pri- 
ority right  over  the  economic  byproducts 
resulting  from  the  future  operations  of 
the  airport. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia might  have  reservations  regarding 
the  magnitude  of  such  an  undertaking.  I 
say  to  them,  I  would  agree  if  we  were 
attempting  to  build  these  facilities  from 
scratch  at  today's  prices.  But  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's Intentions  to  dispose  of  these  two 
airports  at  a  price  which  represents  the 
Government's  equity  in  these  facilities,  a 
price  which  will  be  considerably  lower 


than  building  them  at  today's  costs.  Sec- 
ond, I  realise  that  some  persons  in  north- 
em  ^Hrglnla  are  concerned  about  air 
and  noise  pollution  which  presently 
comes  from  these  two  facilities.  This  Is  a 
valid  position.  Again,  I  say  to  them,  the 
airports  are  here  and  serve  a  much 
needed  service  not  only  to  our  com- 
munity, but  to  the  Nation.  The  airports 
are  not  going  to  fold  up  and  silently  steal 
away  into  the  night;  Instead  those  dis- 
turbing aspects  affecting  oiu-  environ- 
ment shall  have  to  be  corrected  and  are 
being  corrected.  In  this  regard,  I  believe 
it  is  wiser  to  have  control  over  tiie  opera- 
tion of  these  airports  vested  In  a  level 
of  government  in  which  those  affected 
the  most  have  the  best  chance  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  the  facUlty  than 
at  some  higher  levd  of  government  over 
which  they  have  less  influence. 

It  is  also  Important  to  note  that  each 
of  these  communities  already  has  sub- 
stantial economic,  political,  and  social 
interest  in  these  two  airports.  They  dally 
deal  with  problems  originating  from 
their  operations.  They  shall  continue  to 
face  these  problems  in  the  future  regard- 
less of  who  owns  these  airports.  However, 
these  problems  could  better  be  solved, 
and  the  public  and  the  airports  better 
served  if  they  were  a  more  direct  part  of 
these  communities. 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the 
communities  of  northern  Virginia  should 
agree  to  purchase  these  two  airports  If 
they  find  a  thread  of  advsuitage  to  these 
communities  in  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  airlines. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  northern 
Virginia  communities  should  own  and 
operate  Dulles  International  and  Wash- 
ington National  Airports.  I  also  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  give 
priority  rights  in  the  sale  of  these  air- 
ports to  those  several  communities 
wherein  these  facilities  are  geographi- 
cally located,  over  consideration  to  any 
other  group  of  communities  or  regional 
entities  which  might  want  to  buy  and  op- 
erate these  airports. 


RELEASE  LEGISLATION  TO  SAVE 
OUR  SCHOOI£ 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  Bind  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  our  Federal  courts  work  relent- 
lessly to  destroy  the  neighborhood  school 
system  and  quaUty  education  in  America, 
critically  needed  remedial  legislation  re- 
mains bottled  up  in  committee. 

Time  is  nmnlng  out — plans  for  the  fall 
term  at  public  schools  across  the  Nation 
are  now  being  made.  Unless  we  act 
prcMnptly.  there  will  be  massive  forced 
busing,  without  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  students  or  the  wishes  of  their  parents, 
in  thousands  of  communities,  and  we  will 
be  embarked  irrevocably  on  a  course  that 
wlD  have  grave  consequences  on  this  and 
future  generations  of  young  Americans. 

To  right  this  tragic  wrong,  I  Introduced 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendmmt. 
House  Joint  Resolution  600,  on  April  29, 
aimed  at  guaranteeing  that  the  right  of 
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students  to  attend  the  public  school 
nearest  their  residence  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  because  of  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religion  or  sex. 

Today,  I  am  filing  a  discharge  petition 
to  get  this  bill  on  the  fioor  where  the 
people  of  America,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it.  The  destruction  of  our 
schools — resulting  in  the  erosion  of  yet 
another  of  our  freedoms — is  too  imixw- 
tant  a  matter  to  languish  any  longer  in 
committee. 

The  choice  is  inescapable:  Congress 
already  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  public 
funds  to  help  communities  try  to  solve 
problems  brought  about  by  the  senseless 
and  discriminatory  rules  set  down  by  the 
courts. 

Right  now.  the  South  is  the  whipping 
boy.  The  South  cannot  have  an  all-white 
or  an  all-black  school,  regardless  of 
neighborhood  living  patterns.  Yet  such 
schools  are  permitted  in  the  North. 

But  my  colleagues  from  other  sections 
of  this  great  Nation  cannot  rest  easy — 
their  tum  may  weU  be  next,  for  those 
who  are  bent  on  forcing  their  social 
schemes  on  the  public  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  imUl  every  school  system  in 
America  conforms  to  their  arbitrary 
standards. 

This  struggle  Involves  all  of  us,  and  I 
urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  join  in 
this  cause  by  signing  the  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  House  Joint  Resolution  600 
to  the  floor  where  we  can  decide  this 
great  Issue  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people. 

ENCOURAGINO  NEWS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  ENDING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  weekend  we  received  some  of  the 
most  encouraging  news  we  have  had  in 
a  long  time  with  regard  to  ending  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  was  the  seven-point 
plan  presented  by  Mrs.  Ng\iyen  Thi  Binh. 
the  Chief  Vietcong  delegate  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks.  We  were  further  encouraged 
yesterday  to  hear  that  both  Mrs.  Binh 
and  Mr.  Le  Doc  Tho.  a  member  of  the 
Politburo  of  the  ruling  Communist  Party 
of  North  Vietnam,  stated  this  was  not  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  proposal. 

I  am  certainly  aware  of  the  position 
in  which  this  action  places  the  Nixon 
administration.  They  would  not  be  wise 
to  blindly  accept  or  refuse  to  adopt  this 
entire  plan,  but  it  would  also  be  unwise 
and  foolish  to  do  nothing.  Ambassador 
David  Bruce  should  be  wiUing  to  negoti- 
ate at  least  on  point  I  at  the  next  peace 
talk  meeting  which  takes  place  tomorrow. 
In  addition,  Henry  Kissinger,  who  will 
be  in  Paris  later  this  week,  should  make 
a  point  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Binh  and  Mr. 
Tho.  Mr.  Tho  has  already  indicated  he 
would  like  to  talk  with  the  President's 
national  security  adviser. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  end 
America's  decade  long  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Mar-'  cf  us  have  long 
be«..i  advocating  tLac  wc  act  a  clefln^x; 


withdrawal  date  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Nixon  administration  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  refused  to  go  along 
with  this,  mainly  because  of  the  question 
of  our  prisoners  of  war.  Point  1  of  the 
Conununlst  proposal  solves  this  problem. 
If  we  set  a  date,  the  Communists  will 
begin  to  release  our  men.  It  is  important 
to  note  here  that  we  are  speaking  of  both 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 
Many  people  have  expressed  concern  that 
those  Americans  held  by  the  Vietcong 
would  not  be  considered  in  any  settle- 
ment of  the  war. 

In  sm  interview  yesterday,  Mr.  Tho 
stated: 

I  think  the  setting  of  a  final  date  of  troop 
withdrawal  and  the  release  of  prisoners  of  all 
parties  (emphasis  added)  is  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  It  Is  our  desire  to  achieve 
that.  It  does  not  mean  that  only  Point  1  Is 
settled  and  we  stop  there. 

Every  American  who  desires  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  cannot  help  but  concur 
with  these  thoughts.  Further  negotiations 
will  be  necessary,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  release  of  prisoners  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  But  if  we  fail  to  act 
favorably  now,  then  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  deny  the  allegations  made  that 
we  do  not  truly  seek  peace. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Communists 
have  officially  become  fiexible  in  their 
position.  Let  us  now  respond  in  a  positive 
way  to  this  new  opportunity. 


ARMS  AID  TO  PAKISTAN 

(Mr.  MORSE  Eisked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1971.  I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 765  which  affirms  that  "all  military 
assistance,  and  all  sales  and  deliveries 
of  military  equipment  and  weapons"  to 
Pakistan  and  "all  licenses  for  military 
sales  including  those  already  approved" 
shall  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  365 
days  unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance,  sales,  or  deUveries  are 
required  for  reasons  of  overriding  na- 
tional interest  and  so  reports  to  the  (Con- 
gress. Senator  Mathias  will  introduce 
similar  legislation  in  the  other  body 
today. 

As  a  joint  resolution,  this  legislation 
will  not  only  convey  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress. It  will  also  have  the  force  of  law. 

It  is  important  that  Members  imder- 
stand  the  urgent  need  for  rapid  action  on 
this  resolution.  An  editorial  in  the  July 
5  Washington  Post  traces  the  background 
of  our  policy  regarding  arms  deliveries  to 
Pakistan.  From  my  understanding  of 
this  editorial,  several  points  of  interest 
regarding  my  resolution  emerge: 

First.  The  Department  of  State  imtil 
late  June  1971,  was  convinced  that  fol- 
lowing the  eruption  of  civil  war  in  East 
Pakistan  on  March  25.  1971,  the  United 
States  had  been  able  to  bring  to  a  halt 
all  arms  deliveries  to  Pakistan. 

Second.  On  the  strength  of  this  con- 
viction, the  Department  of  State  repeat- 
edly and  formally  stated  to  the  Congress 
and  the  press  that  no  arms  had  been  or 
were  being  provided  to  Pakistan  on  or 
alter  March  25, 1971. 


Third.  In  all  likelihood  without  the 
knowledge  of  administration  officials  at 
the  policy  level,  on  May  8, 1971.  the  Sond- 
erbaus,  a  Pakistani  ship  carrying  arms 
still  in  the  supply  pipeline  as  of  March 
25,  1971,  set  sail  for  Pakistan  from  New 
York. 

Fourth.  On  Jime  22,  a  second  Paki- 
stani ship  carrying  X5S.  arms  still  in  the 
supply  pipeline  set  sail  for  Pakistan 
from  New  York.  At  this  point  solid  inves- 
tigative reporting  by  the  New  York 
Times  uncovered  the  existence  <rf  the 
supply  pipeline  lo<vhole. 

Fifth.  On  July  2,  a  third  Pakistani  ship 
carrying  sm)ply  pipeline  arms  left  New 
York  for  Pakistan. 

Sixth.  Four  to  five  more  ships  are 
scheduled  to  leave  in  July  and  August 
and  even  then  no  one  can  be  certain  tne 
supply  pipeline  will  be  unclogged  and 
exhausted. 

By  its  decision,  still  in  force,  to  sus- 
pend fiuther  arms  sales  to  Pakistan.  I 
believe  the  United  States  demonstrated 
that  it  was  adopting  the  only  policy  ap- 
propriate for  an  outside  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  tragic  civil  war  in  East  Pak- 
istan; namely,  a  policy  of  neutrality, 
noninterference,  and  noninvolvement.  In 
my  judgment,  the  important  step  which 
we  had  to  take  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  military  sales  policy  was  this  halt  in 
all  further  sales.  But  we  cannot  at  the 
same  time  ignore  the  diplomatic  and 
political  significance  of  the  pipeline  de- 
liveries. 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
former  Ambassador  to  India  (Chester 
Bowles  warns  on  July  6  of  the  possible 
sequence  of  events  which  may  soon  con- 
front us.  It  is: 

First.  India  "in  a  desperate  effort  to  cut 
off  the  fiow  of  refugees,  return  the  pres- 
ent refugees  to  their  own  homes,  and 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  extreme 
left-wing  government  in  East  Pakistan" 
may  move  troops  into  East  Pakistan. 

Second.  Pakistan  may  then  be  expected 
to  reply  by  attacking  India  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Indian  Punjab. 

Third.  China  may  deliver  an  ultima- 
tum to  India. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  may  then 
support  India  to  ward  off  China  and  the 
escalation  may  continue. 

In  this  scenario,  which  Ambassador 
Bowles  believes  is  a  "very  real  possibil- 
ity," could  the  United  States  ultimately 
avoid  involvement?  I  believe  the  mini- 
mal step  which  the  United  States  must 
take  is  to  halt  all  arms  deliveries  to  Pak- 
istan including  those  deliveries  in  the 
supply  pipeline  which  have  not  left  our 
shores.  With  each  one  of  our  actions  we 
must  convey  conviction  that  we  favor 
an  immediate  standdown  in  the  level  of 
violence  in  East  Pakistan. 

In  spite  of  our  hopes  that  the  strife 
will  socm  end  and  thus  permit  the  United 
States  to  avoid  some  of  these  painful 
policy  decisions,  the  July  6  New  York 
Times  reported  that  Bengali  insurgents 
have  now  knocked  out  the  Dacca  electri- 
cal power  station.  This  suggests  that  re- 
sistance Is  far  from  ended.  It  may  con- 
tinue for  months,  perhaps  years. 

I  insert  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
and  Ambassador  Bowles'  observations  in 
th    *>  Emu  D  at  this  point : 
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[Vroai  tbe  Hew  Tcrk  TUxms,  July  6,  1971) 

South  Amia:    Thx   ArrmoACB   or   Tsao^t 

<B7  Cbaater   Bowles) 

ffnrwr.  Conk. — ^Unleea  two  r»tber  uallktfy 
derelopmenta  occur.  South  Aatft  U  In  uninl- 
neat  danger  of  erupting  into  •  tiaglc.  naed- 
l«aB   w«r. 

TtMM  deTelopmente  axe:  Pint,  tb*t  tbe 
ruling  Weet  Pakistan  Govermnent  turns 
away  from  the  path  of  terror  against  Its  own 
subjects  In  Bast  Pakistan  and  agrees  to  a 
settlement  that  wUl  stem  the  flow  of  fright- 
ened, homeless  refugees  Into  India;  and  sec 
ond,  that  the  world  community  soon  mounts 
a  massive  campaign  to  reUere  India  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  nearly  six  million  refu- 
gees who  have  already  crossed  the  border. 

The  Indian  Oovemment  Is  "'*>'«"g  a  Her- 
culean effort  to  provide  food,  medical  assist- 
ance and  shelter  to  these  destitute  and 
frightened  people.  The  cost,  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  910  million  a  week.  Is 
being  assumed  by  India  at  a  time  when  Its 
eoonoiulc  ailstaiVTW  from  tbe  World  Bcuik 
and  the  Conaortlum  (the  United  States. 
Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  and 
Canada)  has  been  sharply  reduced  and  more 
than  9600  million  In  principal  and  Intereet 
on  past  debts  is  scheduled  to  be  repaid  this 
year   alone. 

These  economic  constraints  are  com- 
pounded by  political  factors.  Prime  Minister 
Oandhl  has  emphaslaed  that  tbe  refugeee 
belong  to  "every  political  persuasion — Mos- 
lem, Christian,  Buddhist  and  Hindu."  But 
reports  are  now  spreading  that  tbe  West 
Pakistan  military  has  begun  to  focus  its 
fury  on  the  Hindu  mlnorltlea  throughout 
East  Pakistan.  If  this  Is  true  It  Is  bound  to 
create  religious  tension  with  India's  66  mil- 
lion   Moslem    minority. 

Plnally,  India  fears  that  an  Independent 
Kast  Bengal  may  encourage  West  Bengal, 
where  the  Communist  party  Marxists  are  tbe 
largest  single  element,  to  merge  into  a  single 
Bengali  nation  and  thereby  create  a  target 
for  Chinese  intrigue  and  subversion. 

In  a  recent  speech  In  tbe  Indian  Parlia- 
ment, tin.  Oandhl  asserted,  "This  is  not  as 
some  say  'an  tntemal  problem'  of  Pakistan. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  threatens  the  peace  of 
South  Asia.  Has  Pakistan  the  right  to  com- 
pel at  bayonet-point  not  thousands,  not 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  millions  to  flee 
tbelr  homes?  This  Is  an  intolerable  situation. 
This  Oovemment  may  have  Its  faults,  but 
It  does  not  lack  courage.  It  it  not  afraid  to 
take  a  risk  that  Is  a  necessary  risk." 

The  possible  sequence  of  events  that  may 
soon  confront  us  is  appalling:  (1)  India  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees, return  the  preaent  refugees  to  their  own 
homes  and  prevent  the  eetabllshment  of  tm 
extreme  left-wing  government  in  Bast  Pakis- 
tan may  move  troops  into  East  Pakistan:  (3) 
Pakistan  may  then  be  expected  to  reply  by 
attacking  India  In  Kashmir  and  the  Indian 
Punjab;  (3)  China  may  deliver  an  ultimatum 
to  India  (similar  to  the  one  she  delivered  In 
October  of  1966  toward  tbe  end  of  the  Bast 
Pakistan  war);  (4)  the  Soviet  Umon  then 
supports  the  Indian  position  and  wards 
China  off,  and  tbe  escalation  continues. 

This  scenario  may  be  dismissed  by  many 
as  a  bad  dream.  In  my  opinion  it  la  a  very 
real  possibility,  and  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  drift,  a  probability. 

Mrs.  Oandhl's  government  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly In  Its  handling  of  the  crisis  on  Its 
northeast  border,  but  tbe  financial  and  po- 
litical pressures  are  rapidly  pushing  India  to 
the  breaking  point. 

The  world  community  through  the  United 
Nations  channel,  by  direct  initiative  or  any 
other  means,  must  act  What  is  happening  In 
Bast  Pakistan  is  an  Immoral  and  humanitar- 
ian outrage  which  must  be  condemned  and 
stopped.  At  the  same  time  India  must  be  re- 
lieved of  the  reqwnslbUlty  for  the  care  of  the 
six    million   refugees.    Tbls,    long-suffering. 


stniggUng.  damoeratlc  country  which  a  few 
months  s(o  seemed  about  to  achieve  eoo- 
nomle  self-sufllelency  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer,  perhaps  go  under,  because  of  a  sltua- 
tloiv  not  of  Its  own  making. 

It  Is  reported  In  the  press  that  members 
of  the  Consortium  and  the  World  Bank  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States  have 
agreed  to  stop  soonomlc  aid  to  Pakistan  until 
a  poimeal  understanding  U  reached  with  Bast 
Pakistan  and  the  Bast  Pakistanis  are  assured 
their  full  share. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  In  Bast 
Pakistan  in  late  March  tbe  United  SUtes  has 
■hipped  three  cargoes  of  military  eqiilpment 
to  Pakistan  that  can  only  be  used  against  her 
own  people  in  Bast  Pakistan  or  against  India. 
This  step  has  been  taken  despite  a  solemn 
assurance  to  Congress  that  no  arms  would  be 
sent.  It  was  first  accepted  as  Just  another 
bureaucratic  blunder  which  did  not  represent 
United  States  policy.  However,  In  the  last  few 
days  there  Is  evidence  this  was  not  an  acci- 
dent but  a  deliberate  decision. 

If  this  is  in  fact  correct  the  United  States, 
once  again,  has  committed  an  abysmal  error 
In  Asia,  one  that  historians  may  find  even 
more  dlfflcult  to  condone  or  excuse  than  tbe 
debacle  In  Indochina. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  5,   1971] 
U.S.   Aaifs  FOB  Pakistan:    A  Shamxful 
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The  Pakistani  army  undertook  to  crush  the 
autonomy  movement  In  East  Pakistan  on 
March  36.  Soon  after,  as  word  of  the  army's 
appalling  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  began 
to  seep  out,  tbe  question  was  asked  In  Wash- 
ington whether  arms  sold  or  given  by  the 
United  States  were  being  used  and,  further, 
whether  the  supply  of  these  arms  was  con- 
tinuing. Here  is  the  record  of  the  answers 
given  In  Washington. 

April  3:  The  State  Department  said  It  could 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  reports  from  the 
scene  that  American  equipment  was  being 
used. 

On  April  30.  the  fact  no  longer  deniable,  the 
Department  Informed  Senator  Kennedy  that 
It  had  "expressed  our  concern  over  the  use 
of  American  arms  In  East  Pakistan";  it  added 
that  "arms  acquired  from  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. Including  China,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
UJS..  also  have  been  used." 

Three  days  later:  The  Department  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  to  Senator  Pulbrlght  that 
•'some  M-34  tanks  and  P-86  aircraft  have 
been  observed  in  use  In  East  Pakistan  in  re- 
cent weeks."  It  did  not  acknowledge  that 
these  tanks  and  planes  had  been  employed 
against  ragged  desperate  men  armed  with 
little  more  than  rifles,  if  that. 

AprU  6:  Mr.  Pulbrlght  had  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  for  information  on  the 
"status  of  any  current  shipments"  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan.  The  following  week 
a  department  spokesman,  speaking  to  report- 
ers, denied  that  the  United  States  has  "a  large 
on-going  nUlitary  assistance  program  with 
Pakistan"  and  declared,  "There  is  no — re- 
peat— no  equipment  In  the  pipeline  and  none 
has  been  delivered"  under  a  one-shot  Octo- 
ber. 1970,  arms  deal.  Referring  to  a  "modest" 
sales  program  dating  from  1967  for  non-lethal 
military  equipment,  spare  parts  for  equip- 
ment already  In  Pakstani  bands  and  some 
ammunition,"  be  said:  "Insofar  as  shipments 
under  these  agreements  are  concerned,  we 
have  this  matter  under  review." 

April  14:  An  unattrlbuted  report  appeared 
in  The  Washington  Poet  saying  that  arms 
shipments  were  continuing  but  with  mini- 
mum publicity.  The  next  day.  however,  a  de- 
partment spokesman  concluded  a  review  of 
the  subject  this  way:  "In  short,  no  arms  have 
been  provided  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan 
since  the  beginning  of  this  crisis,  and  the 
question  of  deliveries  will  be  kept  under  re- 
view In  light  of  developments." 

April   30:    Tbe  department   told   Senator 


Kennedy:  ".  .  .  naom  of  thsia  Itama  (on  tba 
1967  'non-lethal'  list,  tiMslwHng  ammunltkm] 
has  been  provided  to  the  Pakistan  Oovvm- 
ment  or  its  agents  alnoa  tha  outbreak  of  flcbt- 
Ing  in  Bast  Pakistan  March  26-36.  and  noth- 
ing la  presently  Kheduled  for  such  dBUvwy." 

May  8:  Senator  Pulbrlgbt  was  told:  "In 
short,  no  arms  have  been  provldad  atnoe  the 
beginning  of  the  crtaia  and  the  quaattan  of 
deliveries  la  under  review." 

May  8:  The  Bonderbans,  a  Pakistani  ship 
carrying  arms  to  Pakistan,  sailed  from  New 
York,  without  public  announoemant  or  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

June  17.  The  State  Departenuit  told  re- 
porters, as  reported  In  this  newsp^>er  the 
next  day,  that  "no  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  has  been  made  to  Pakistan  slnoe 
tiarch  26,  when  the  fighting  began." 

June  23:  The  department,  responding  to  a 
story  in  the  New  Ytak.  Times,  acknowledged 
that  two  shiploads  of  arms  were  going  to 
Pakistan  and  explained  that  they  had  been 
licensed  before  March  28.  The  same  day  the 
second  ship,  the  Padma,  sailed. 

Six  days  later:  The  administration  said  It 
would  allow  further  shipments  of  military 
material  If  licensed  before  March  26.  Hm 
first  reason  dted  was  to  apply  "leverage"  to 
induce  the  Pakistan  Oovemment  (1)  to 
bring  about  a  political  accommodation  In 
East  Pakistan  (it  has  yet  to  do  so)  and  (2) 
to  take  back  the  six  million  refugees  who 
had  fied  to  India  (the  flight  continues,  ac- 
cording to  report,  at  a  40,000-a-day  rate). 
The  second  reason  cited  by  the  administra- 
tion— which  had  earlier  downgraded  use  of 
American  arms  in  the  carnage  by  saying  So- 
viet, Chinese  and  British  arms  also  were 
used — was  to  discourage  Pakistan  from  shift- 
ing to  other  arms  suppliers. 

June  29:  It  was  revealed  that  four  or  flve 
more  arms  ships  were  scheduled.  Tbe  Kap- 
tal  sailed  July  2. 

This  is,  we  submit,  an  astonishing  and 
shameful  record,  with  two  meanings.  Tbe 
first  Is  that,  for  the  shabbiest  of  political 
reasons,  the  United  States  la  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  brutal  regime  that  has 
killed  an  estimated  200.000  of  its  citizens  and 
driven  some  six  million  others  out  of  thelr 
country.  Tbe  second  meaning  must  be  read 
in  the  context  of  the  current  controversy 
over  the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  turns  on 
the  public  right  to  know  and  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  conceal.  Here  we  have  a 
classic  example  of  how  tbe  System  really 
works;  bidden  from  public  scrutiny,  adminis- 
tration officials  have  been  supplying  arms  to 
Pakistan  while  plainly  and  peralstenly  tell- 
ing the  public  that  such  supplies  were  cut 
off.  We  assume  that  this  deception  Is  due 
to  a  combination  of  organisational  confu- 
sion and  bureaucratic  dissimulation  and  not 
to  deliberate  deceit.  The  fact  la:  arms  ships 
still  sail.  It  Is  up  to  the  President  to  stop 
them — assuming  the  government  is  serious 
about  its  proclaimed  policy. 


LEGALIZED  OAMBLINO  SCHEMES 
THREATEN  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patmah)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1967, 
I  was  accused  of  spreading  "hillbilly  mo- 
rality" when  I  proposed  that  the  com- 
mercial banks  be  prohibited  from  op- 
erating the  New  York  State  lottery. 

I  quite  happily  accepted  this  label  and 
today,  as  in  1967. 1  feel  that  this  country 
does,  indeed,  need  a  good  dose  of  "hlll- 
billy  morality." 

All  over  this  Nation,  we  are  seeing  "get 
rich  quick"  schemes  being  proposed  in 
the  guise  of  raising  revenues  to  support 
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public  projects  and  programs.  Hidden 
behind  high-sounding  purposes,  these 
proposals  are  rapidly  pushing  the  Nation 
toward  all-out  legalized  gambling.  The 
effort  is  centered  in  New  York  State 
which  now  has  legalized  both  a  state- 
wide lottery  and  off -track  horse  betting. 
The  disease  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dangerous  trend, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  Congress  must 
carefully  watch.  If  necessary,  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  legislation  which 
will  control — if  not  stop — some  of  these 
more  outlandish  schemes  to  raise  public 
moneys  through  gambling. 

Despite  bitter  attacks,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  90th  Ccmgress — in  1967 — 
in  stopping  the  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  from  handling  the  New 
York  State  lottery.  At  the  time,  I  felt 
it  was  Ironical  that  financial  institu- 
tions were  promoting  thrift  at  one  win- 
dow and  selling  lottery  tickets  at  the 
next  window.  Of  course  the  whole  con- 
cept of  introducing  gambling  as  a  major 
banldng  fimcticm  was  against  the  public 
interest  and  highly  damaging  to  the 
image  of  these  financial  institutions.  To 
the  lasting  credit  of  the  90th  Congress, 
we  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  effort, 
but  the  gambling  craze  continues  to 
spread,  not  only  in  New  York  but  in 
smaller  States. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  sur- 
veyed the  legislatures  and  spotted  wide- 
spread Interest  in  adopting  the  New  York 
"get  rich  quick"  concept  of  separating 
the  people  from  their  money.  The  article 
noted  the  rapid  growth  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  lottery  and  described  proposals 
for  new  legalized  gambling  schemes  in 
such  States  as  Connecticut,  Virginia,  Ha- 
waii, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Del- 
aware, and  Florida.  Other  news  articles 
have  mentioned  new  or  renewed  gam- 
bling proposals  in  Arkansas,  California, 
Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  are  other  areas  which  have 
been  missed  in  these  nationwide  surveys, 
but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  con- 
cept of  gambling  as  a  legitimate  means 
of  raising  public  mcmeys  is  gaining  new 
strength. 

Three  States — ^New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey — actually  oper- 
ate full-scale  lotteries  and  Connecticut 
has  Just  Joined  the  parade.  New  York 
City,  of  course,  now  has  its  city-operated 
horse  parlors — the  so-called  offtrack 
betting  run  by  Howard  Samuels,  who 
used  to  run  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Pecord  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  17,  1971,  entlUed  "Offtrack  Bet- 
ting Attracting  Nationwide  Interest"  and 
another  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  from  February  14.  1971,  with  the 
headline.  Legal  Gaming  Luring  States: 
OrrraACK    Bstttnc    ATraACTDrc    NAnoKwmx 

INTKIXST 

(By  Charles  Orutzner) 
The  financial  yield  from  the  legalized  off- 
track  betting  that  started  here  last  week  may 
eventiuilly  affect  many  more  Americans  than 
those  who  wager  83  or  more  on  a  horse. 

Legislators  in  several  states,  along  with 
voters  and  varied  special  Interests,  have  their 
eyes  on  the  experiment  here  to  see  whether 
It  can.  after  Its  false  starts  produce  the  prom- 


ised millions  in  state  revenues  to  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  burdened  taxpayers. 

Lawmakers  in  California,  Florida,  Mary- 
land and  Rhode  Island  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  offtrack  betting  as  a  means  of 
replenishing  state  treasuries. 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  president  of  this  city's 
Offtrack  Betting  (Corporation,  has  received 
requests  from  a  number  of  other  states  for 
details  of  the  New  York  experiment — the  na- 
tion's first  fxill-scale  offtrack  venture — while 
it  was  still  In  gestation. 

Mr.  Samuels  believes  offtrack  betting  will 
yield  at  least  836  million  to  the  city  and  82.8 
million  to  the  sUte  in  its  first  year  of  full 
operation. 

With  about  86.6  million  spent  otn  salaries, 
computer  rentals,  office  space  and  other 
preparations  in  the  nine  months  since  the 
public  corporation  was  created,  Mr.  Samuels 
expects  the  operation  will  lose  money  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  of  betting,  until 
the  number  of  betting  locations  U  Increased 
from  its  present  two  to  at  least  20  and  untU 
this  form  of  legal  gambling  takes  popular 
bold. 

Under  the  state's  local-option  law  adopted 
a  year  ago,  other  cities  and  counties  may  set 
up  offtrack  betting  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Samuels  has  said  that  the  expected 
flow  of  money  into  the  city  and  state  treas- 
uries would  be,  for  him.  "a  very  welcome  but 
only  a  secondary"  aspect  of  his  operation. 

"Our  first  purpose,"  he  said,  "is  to  take 
away  much  of  tbe  gambling  business  from 
organized  crime." 

There  is  wide  disagreement  In  law  enforce- 
ment and  in  gambling  circles  on  how  much 
damage  legal  gambling  can  do  to  tbe  illegal 
numbers  game  and  bookmakers. 

Some  New  York  City  officials  are  hopeful 
that  off-track  betting  will  be  successful 
enough  to  widen  legal  gambling.  They  plan 
to  ask  the  State  Legislature  to  open  all  sports 
to  legal  wagering  and  to  lower  the  legal  age 
for  gambling  from  21  to  18. 

MORX    LOTTXaiES    POSSIBLE 

A  survey  by  The  New  York  Times  of  state 
legislatures  and  public  opinion  across  the 
country  indicates  little  likelihood  that  any 
sUte  wUl  follow  New  York's  lead  and  legal- 
ize off-track  betting  this  year.  The  chances 
are  better  that  one  or  more  legislatures  may 
authorize  state  lotteries,  which  are  limited  at 
present  to  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey. 

The  phenomenal  financial  success  of  the 
New  Jersey  lottery  has  quickened  interest  in 
several  states  as  a  "painless"  alternative  to 
higher  taxes.  The  five-month-old  New  Jersey 
lottery  has  been  generating  an  average  of 
83.5  nUllion  a  month  for  education  after 
meeting  the  prize  money  and  adnUnistrative 
costs. 

NO    EVXDXNCK    AT    HAND 

The  four-year-old  New  York  lottery  has 
jrlelded  an  average  monthly  net  of  only  83.6 
million. 

New  Jersey  officials  say  frankly  that  they 
profited  from  the  mistakes  of  New  York 
which  used  a  dignified  "soft  sell"  stressing 
that  the  lottery's  profits  would  go  to  educa- 
tion. 

New  Jersey  lottery  officials  use  the  "get 
rich  quick"  lure  in  their  weekly  drawing 
with  60-cent  Uckets. 

How  well  the  state  lotteries  will  succeed 
in  crimping  the  gambling  operations  of  the 
underworld  is  a  big  question.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence so  far  that  legalized  gambling  has  hurt 
the  Illegal  business. 

With  parlmutuel  betting  at  horse-race 
tracks  already  legal  in  30  states  (seven  of 
which  also  permit  betting  at  dog  tracks)  the 
survey  indicated  that  this  form  of  legal  gam- 
bling is  most  likely  to  be  adopted  eventually 
in  additional  states.  In  at  least  half  a  dozen 
states  the  take  from  parlmutuels  has  eased 
the  taxpayers'  burden  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  yean. 


In  Connecticut,  where  all  gambling  is  out- 
lawed except  bingo  and  bazaar  games  spon- 
sored by  churches  and  other  nonprofit  groups 
support  is  growing  in  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly for  at-the-track  parlmutuel  betting, 
off  track  betting  and  a  state  lottery. 

Oov.  Thomas  J.  Mesklll  has  such  confid- 
ence in  adoption  of  a  lottery  bill  this  year 
that  he  Included  anticipated  gambling  rev- 
enues in  his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

VIECINIA  SETS  UP  PANEL 

There  have  been  efforts  to  permit  parl- 
mutuel betting  at  horse  tracks  m  Hawaii, 
Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Wyoming,  but  1971 
is  not  the  year  for  their  realization. 

In  Virginia,  where  a  new  State  Constitu- 
tion removed  the  absolute  ban  on  all  forms 
of  gambling,  a  combination  has  been  set  up 
to  study  parl-mutuel  betting.  This  could 
lead  to  le^latlon  in  1972  to  permit  horse- 
race betting  but  it  would  face  strong  Baptist 
oppoeition. 

Several  states,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
in  particular,  are  tojrlng  with  the  idea  of 
legalizing  and  then  taxing  gambling  casinos. 
In  New  Jersey,  where  powerful  interests  aie 
trying  hard  to  establish  Atlantic  City  as  an 
Eastern  Las  Vegas,  the  casino  issue  has 
sparked  hot  controversy  at  public  legisla- 
tive hearings. 

Poes  of  the  proposal  have  cited  the  evils 
that  wide-open  gambling  has  generated  In 
Nevada,  such  as  underworld  Infiltration  of 
hotel,  casino  and  related  business  operations 
corruption  of  some  public  ofllcials  and  an  in- 
flux of  swindlers  and  prostitutes.  Nevada 
this  year  became  tbe  first  state  to  legalize 
brothels  on  a  local-option  basis. 

Pari-mutuel  betting  at  horse  tracks  has 
over  the  last  37  years  contributed  greater 
revenues  to  state  governments  than  any  form 
of  gambling.  In  many  states  It  has  been  the 
only  lawful  kind  of  gambling. 

PKBSirASIVB  nCtTXKS 

But  the  tax  yield  from  Nevada's  wide-open 
legal  gambling  has  persuaded  many  local 
and  state  legislative  leaders  that  legal  ca- 
sinos, now  permitted  only  in  Nevada  and 
Puerto  Rico,  bear  close  examination  as  reve- 
nue producers. 

Nevada  collected  839,473,330  last  year  from 
legalized  gambling  other  than  horse-race 
betting  and  its  county  and  local  governments 
spUt  819,017.091  In  taxes.  Nevada's  tax  yield 
from  legal  betting  on  horse  races  was,  by 
contrast,  a  meager  84,243. 

This  yield,  the  lowest  of  any  state's  except 
Wyoming,  which  collected  only  83,911  in  taxes 
on  pari-mutuels,  compares  with  more  than 
8164  mllUon  that  went  into  New  York  Bute's 
treasury  from  parl-mutuel  betting  last  year. 

Nevada  residents  pay  no  state  Income  tax. 
yet  the  state  spends  as  much  per  capita  for 
education  as  does  New  York. 

"CHXATINC"  IN  LAS  VXCAS 

In  New  Jersey,  State  Senator  Prank  X.  Mc- 
Dermott.  Republican  of  Westfield,  whose 
bill  would  permit  casinos  In  Atlantic  (Tlty, 
has  claimed  that  revenues  would  be  enough 
to  make  a  state  income  tax  unnecessary. 

But  Oov.  WiUiam  T.  Cahill,  tbe  Senate 
leaders  and  the  State  Attorney  Oeneral  are 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  legal  gambling 
might  open  the  door  to  further  infiltration 
of  the  state  by  members  of  organized  crime. 

Col.  David  B.  KeUy,  Superintendent  of 
State  Police,  and  other  New  Jersey  law-en- 
forcement officials  who  went  to  Isa  Vegas 
to  observe  casino  operations,  agree  with  the 
Oovemor's  fears.  Colonel  Kelly  told  the  pub- 
lic hearing  that  he  had  found  "cheating"  at 
all  levels  of  licensed  gambling  in  Nevada. 

Casino  gambling  advocates  have  made 
some  headway  In  New  York  State  and  city 
legislatures  for  legalization  as  a  possible 
"easy  money"  plaster  for  governmental  fiscal 
ailments. 

Dreams  of  pumping  vast  amounts  of 
gamblers'  money  mto  state  and  municipal 
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coffera  took  Bb*p«  in  Albany  and  In  City 
Ball  early  thla  y««r.  Earl  W.  BrydgM,  Senate 
majority  leader,  announced  on  Jan.  6  that 
he  would  offer  a  bill  to  permit  licensing 
"under  strict  state  supervision"  of  casinos  In 
which  all  sorts  of  games  of  chance  cotild  be 
played. 

The  next  day  City  CouncUmen  Matthew 
Troy  Jr.,  Democrat  of  Queens,  and  Monroe 
Cohen,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat,  proposed  crea- 
tion of  a  "Las  Vegas  of  the  East"  on  the  city- 
owned  North  Brother  Island  In  the  East  River. 
But  neither  of  the  CouncUmen  has  taken  any 
formal  step  to  test  legislative  reaction. 

nTDGKS'  KXAaomifa 

Senator  Brydges'  propoaal  received  more 
serious  consideration,  largely  beca\ise  of  the 
public  stature  of  Its  sponsor.  Mr.  Brydgea,  a 
Niagara  Palls  Republican  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  members  of  the  Legislature,  la  a 
churchgoer  who  until  making  his  proposal 
had  been  a  foe  of  gambling.  He  argued  that 
since  the  state  had  already  legalised  lottery 
and  offtrack  betting  it  would  be  consistent 
to  remove  the  bar  against  casinos,  potentially 
tho  richest  tax  source  in  the  field  of  gam- 
bling. 

His  proposal  was  denounced  by  the  State 
CouncU  of  Churches,  which  represents  90 
per  cent  of  the  Protestant  church  member- 
ship In  this  state,  a&  "a  sort  of  legalized  'con 
game'  by  the  Legislature"  to  "avoid  the  hard 
reality  of  raising  taxes."  Mr.  Brydges  has  since 
retreated  to  the  less  controversial  ground 
of  seeking  the  creation  of  a  state  commission 
to  study  the  casino  gambling  proposal. 

In  the  30  states  where  on  track  parlmutuel 
betting  Is  legal,  a  total  of  $461,498388  was 
collected  In  taxes  on  racetrack  operation  in 
1989,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available.  Of  this,  $303,306,688 
came  from  thoroughbred  racing,  1147,618,108 
from  harness  racing,  and  $10,775,110  from 
quarter  horse  and  state  fair  racing. 

Two-thirds  of  all  this  tax  yield  was  pro- 
duced at  tracks  In  four  states.  New  York's 
take  was  $164,880,039.  California's  was  $63,- 
860,689.  Illinois  got  $43,335,773  and  New  Jer- 
sey, $36,033,501. 

OAININa    AORKXXNTS 

"nie  most  conservative  estimate  In  law- 
enfo»cement  quarters  Is  that  for  every  dollar 
that  goes  through  a  parl-mutuel  machine  at 
least  six  doUars  is  bet  illegally  with  book- 
nmkers. 

The  tax  potential  In  this  vast  lawless  enter- 
prise plus  the  even  larger  amounts  that  now 
change  bands  In  illegal  betting  on  sports 
events  and  In  numbers  play,  dice  and  roulette 
Is  making  gambling  appear  more  attractive 
to  some  who  have  opposed  gambling. 

California,  in  the  tigheet  fiscal  bind  since 
Ronald  Reagan's  first  year  as  Oovemor  in 
1907,  has  legislative  propooals  for  casino 
gambling,  offtrack  betting  and  a  state  lot- 
tery. 

A  group  reportedly  with  financial  backing 
to  move  into  Catallna  Island  as  soon  as  oa- 
■Inoa  an  legalind,  wants  to  revitalize  Its 
sagging  appeal  as  a  resort  area  by  Tw»wng  it 
a  "little  Monaco."  But  passage  of  any  of  the 
gambling  bills  is  unlikely  In  1971. 

sirtTATXON  nr  ABXAmss 
Only  in  Puerto  Rico  are  there  more  forms 
of  legal  gambling  than  In  Nevada.  Betting  at 
race  tracks  was  legalised  in  1916,  a  limited 
form  of  off-track  betting  in  1933  and  casinos 
In  1949.  The  lottery  has  been  legal  since  days 
of  Spanish  rule,  and  oookflght  wagering  is 
also  legal. 

Pwto  RJoo  has  kept  its  casinos  free  of 
underworld  control,  but  the  commonwealth 
has  been  less  successful  in  keeping  the  imder- 
wotld  out  of  the  lottery  bustsMs.  The  legal 
lottery,  which  does  an  annual  business  of 
$iao-mllllon,  must  compete  with  bcdlto.  the 
Illegal  lottery,  which  does  about  $SO-inllUon 
In  buatnees  a  year.  TIckeU  for  the  weekly 
government  lottery  ara  sold  out  in  the  first 


day  or  two,  with  the  result  that  spectators 
who  manage  to  obtain  blocks  do  a  brisk  black 
market  business  selling  36-cent  shares  for  36 
or  40  cents. 

In  Arkansas,  where  parl-mutuel  wagering 
has  been  legal  only  since  1966,  the  state  tax 
on  the  parl-mutuels  at  one  horse  track  and 
one  for  dog  racing  yields  about  $4.6-mllllon  a 
year.  During  the  racli^  season  the  police  still 
catch  bookmakers  in  Little  Rock,  but  the  il- 
legal casinos  that  once  made  Hot  Springs 
famous  have  been  effectively  closed. 

The  Colorado  Legislature,  where  a  peren- 
nial sweepstakes  bill  had  always  gone  down 
to  defeat,  came  within  six  votes  of  passing  it 
last  year.  The  bill  came  up  again  this  year, 
with  adoption  still  doubtfiil. 

In  Delaware,  State  Representative  Thomas 
L.  Little  Is  trying  to  line  up  support  for  his 
bill  to  license  a  private  contractor — who 
would  be  chosen  In  competitive  bidding — to 
run  a  weekly  lottery  with  the  state's  share 
earmarked  for  medical  services. 

In  Florida  which  divides  its  revenue  (about 
$ao-milllon)  from  parl-mutuels  at  horse  and 
dog  tracks  and  )al  alal  games  equally  among 
Its  67  counties,  Miami  Beach  business  Inter- 
ests keep  trying  for  legalization  of  casinos.  A 
straw  vote  last  year  rejected  the  casino  pro- 
posal by  about  9,000  to  7,000.  The  Biayor  and 
civic  and  church  groups  all  opposed  the  pro- 
posal. 

LzcAi.    Gaming    Lttking    Statxs 
(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

Nxw  Yo«K. — The  big  wheel  whirled  In 
Trenton,  N  J.,  not  long  ago  and  Gov.  WUUam 
T.  Cahlll  picked  from  a  drum  ticket  No. 
394684  as  the  first  winner  of  the  state's 
brand-new  and  thoroughly  legal  lottery. 

In  Albany.  NY.,  after  bearing  Oov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  deliver  a  doleful  report  on  the 
state's  financial  crisis,  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  State  Senate  bad  a  helpful  sugges- 
tion— legalize    casinos. 

In  New  York  City,  a  strange  new  com- 
pany— the  Off-Track  Betting  Corp. — is  ad- 
vertising that  New  Yorkers  wUl  soon  be  able 
to  "bet  by  phone  (legally)."  It  Is  being 
soberly  forecast  that  the  OTB  soon  wUl  be 
grossing  $1  billion  a  year,  yielding  a  profit 
to  the  city  of  $100  millon. 

And  everywhere  in  New  York  State,  citi- 
zens are  being  exhorted  to  do  what  was  once 
considered  illegal  or  Immoral  or  both — to  bet 
themselves  blind.  "Hit  it  once,"  says  an  ad 
for  the  New  York  SUte  lottery,  with  un- 
subtle  directness,  "and  your  troubles  are 
over." 

All  of  these  are  symptoms  of  the  mood  of 
Increasing  desperation  among  state  and  local 
governments  In  the  search  for  painless  ways 
to  raise  money.  In  places  such  as  Florida. 
Arkansas  and  California  there  are  periodic 
proposals  to  legalize  gambling  and  thereby 
(so  the  theory  goes)  unloose  a  river  of  money 
Into  state  treasuries  while  dealing  a  blow 
to    organized    crime. 

But  In  the  view  of  the  experts.  It  hasn't 
worked  out  that  way,  partly  because  bu- 
reaucrats make  pKJor  profeeslonal  gamblers. 

Doubters  point  to  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  State  lottery,  which  was  supposed 
to  produce  $30  million  monthly  in  sales,  with 
46  per  cent  of  the  take  going  to  the  scbo<^. 
In  fact,  the  highest  single  monthly  sweep- 
stakes was  the  first,  which  yielded  only  $8.4 
million  In  $1  sales  in  June,  1967. 

In  an  effort  to  fatten  the  pot.  New  York 
experimented  this  year  with  a  $1  million  first 
prize.  The  novelty  appeal  worked,  and  $16.7 
mlUlon  in  $3  tickets  were  s<4d  last  summer. 
But  the  second  mllllon-doUar  drawing  fell 
well  below  that  figure. 

Defendsn  of  the  lottery  reply  that  in  three 
years  a  total  of  $199  million  In  tickets  have 
bean  sold,  meaning  that  the  state  has  paln- 
leesly  earned  nearly  $90  mUllon  for  the 
schools.  This,  howvver.  Is  far  below  the  Initial 
grand  expectations. 


In  New  Hampshire,  the  first  state  to  hold 
a  legal  lottery  in  modem  tUxMs,  the  ezpeorl- 
ence  has  been  the  same.  The  inaugural  year 
of  1964  saw  the  peak  return — the  sale*  of  li) 
mUllon  tickets  at  $3  each,  producing  $3.8  mil- 
lion for  education. 

The  poor  showing  of  the  state  lotteries  may 
seem  strange  since  the  odds  are  fairer  to  the 
bettor  than  the  illegal  mob-run  numbers 
game. 

An  ad  for  the  New  York  sweepstakes 
boasts:  "Not  only  an  our  odds  better  than 
the  niunbers— our  numbers  an  better  «■->««" 
the  numbers." 

Police  and  gamblers  an  in  accord  in  ex- 
plaining why  the  lotteries  have  made  so  little 
Impact  on  the  numbers.  In  the  numbers 
racket  the  action  is  faster:  Then  Is  a  dally 
payoff  for  a  dime  bet  made  through  a  local 
candy  ston. 

By  contrast,  the  average  New  York  lottery 
bet  costs  $1  and  tbe  player  may  wait  mon 
than  a  month  for  a  drawing. 

"I^fs  face  It."  says  Jimmy  (The  Gnek) 
Snyder,  of  Ias  Vegas,  the  ooxintry's  leading 
odds-maker,  "bureaucrats  don't  understand 
anything  about  gambling.  If  they  legalized 
casltMs  In  New  York,  tbey'd  mess  that  up 
too." 

Jimmy  the  Greek  contended  In  a  telephone 
Interview  that  the  »*>»*w«  might  be  hurt 
by  Nevada-style  casinos  In  New  York,  but 
that  Las  Vegas  would  scarcely  notice  the  dif- 
ference. Nevada  has  the  experience,  the  haid- 
to-find  trained  personnel,  the  lavish  enter- 
tainment and  the  nearby  tourist  attractions 
of  California — especially  Disneyland — that 
New  York  could  never  match,  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  Earl  W.  Brydgea,  the  Majority 
leader  of  the  Bute  Senate,  wants  the  Legls- 
latun  to  put  to  a  public  referendum  a  local - 
option  measure  that  would  legalize  caslnoe  bv 
1974.  ' 

"We've  come  so  far  down  the  road  that 
there's  no  turning  back  now."  Brydges  said. 
"This  action  wont  convert  non -gamblers  into 
gamblers.  What  wlU  happen  is  that  people 
who  used  to  fly  off  to  Vegas  or  the  Caribbean 
to  gamble  can  do  their  beuing  right  in  their 
own  backyard." 

Brydges,  a  powerful  figure  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  gave  these  odds  for  i4>proval: 
"Three-to-two  and  take  your  choice." 

Jimmy  the  Greek  sees  it  a  little  differenUy: 
"Without  any  reaearch.  Td  say  a  30-to-l  shot 
that  New  York  will  approve  legalized  casinos 
In  the  next  four  years." 

The  decision  on  the  casinos  may  hinge  on 
New  York  City's  experiment  in  off -track  bet- 
ting, wtiicb  Is  being  guided  by  the  hard- 
driving  Howard  Samuels,  an  upstate  million- 
aire and  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
last  year. 

Samuels  Is  given  high  marks  amnng  pro- 
fessional gamblen  for  his  effort  to  under- 
stand the  bettor's  mentality.  His  Off-Track 
Betting  Corp.  plans  to  have  up  to  80  parlon 
open  In  a  year  to  handle  an  estimated  an- 
nual volume  of  $350  million  in  computer- 
processed  wagers.  He  hopes  the  volunM  will 
quadruple  in  three  to  five  years,  with  the  city 
getting  a  clear  10  per  cent  profit. 

"If  anyone  deserves  to  succeed.  Howard 
does."  said  Jimmy  the  Greek.  "But  they  have 
some  funny  Ideas  in  New  York — how  about 
that  rule  against  loitering  in  a  bet  shop? 
Whatya  supposed  to  do.  walk  in  and  out  like 
a  deaf  mute? 

"I  think  the  only  way  they  could  make 
gambling  pay  is  if  they  let  The  Greek  take  it 
over,  at  one-half  per  cent." 

If  Samuels  does  succeed,  however.  It  Is  a 
fair  bet  that  the  click  of  dice  and  the  soft 
sounds  of  the  croupier's  rake  will  be  heard — 
legally — from  Manhattan  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  easy  to  sympathize 
with  the  plight  of  our  cities  and  States 
which  are  hard-pressed  for  funds  to 
meet  basic  needs  of  their  dtbtens.  Edu- 
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cation,  public  works,  sanitation  and  a 
host  of  other  activities  are  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  from  a  cost 
standpoint,  but  none  of  this  can  excuse 
the  efforts  to  resort  to  gambling  to  solve 
a  fiscal  crisis. 

Completely  aside  from  the  moral  Is- 
sues Involved  in  legalizing  a  vice  such 
as  gambling,  these  schemes  unquestion- 
ably place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  poor, 
on  the  people  who  work  for  a  living.  For 
any  of  these  gambling  efforts  to  succeed, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  attract  the 
great  mass  of  people,  the  low-income 
families  included. 

They  are  the  ones  being  encouraged  to 
buy  the  lottery  sheets  and  the  $2  tickets 
at  the  off-track  betting  windows.  They 
are  the  ones  being  encouraged  to  gamble 
their  savings  in  hopes  of  some  distant 
"jackpot"  that  will  put  them  on  easy 
street  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  hard- 
working people — with  few  advantages 
and  comforts — such  a  prospect  is  highly 
appealing  and  hard  to  resist,  but  it  is  a 
disgrace  when  their  own  government 
supports  and  promotes  such  delusions. 

The  winners  of  the  big  jackpots  are 
given  great  publicity  In  the  news  media. 
The  million  dollar  winners  are  glorified 
and  the  public  is  encouraged  to  believe 
that  they,  too,  can  hit  the  jackpot  and 
■get  rich  overnight."  A  great  snare  and 
delusion  promoted  by  public  officials  in 
cooperation  with  the  news  media. 

But,  the  newspapers  and  the  publicity 
chiefs  for  the  gambling  operations  never 
publicize  the  poor  soul  who  gambles  away 
his  last  savings,  or  his  family's  rent 
money  in  one  of  these  legalized,  govern- 
ment-operated betting  parlors.  The  so- 
cial problems  created  by  government- 
promoted  and  government-owned  gam- 
bling are  never  pictured  in  the  press,  and 
the  public  gets  a  steady  diet  of  stories 
and  pictures  of  the  winners — the  big 
winners. 

Legalized  gambling  is  the  greatest 
form  of  regressive  taxation  that  can  be 
imposed  on  the  people.  It  socks  the  poor 
and  lets  the  rich — who  do  their  gam- 
bling in  stocks — off  the  hook.  Instead  of 
taxing  the  banks,  the  corporations,  the 
foundations  and  the  other  holders  of 
great  wealth,  local  governments  are 
turning  to  gambling  devices  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extract  money  by  trickery  from 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay. 

This  is  a  country  that  prides  itself  on 
"progressive"  taxation  and  now  we  have 
the  most  regressive  of  all  taxation 
schemes  gaining  favor  with  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Invariably,  the  promoters  of  legalized 
gambling  come  up  with  the  old  cliche 
that  they  are  driving  the  illegal,  comer- 
cutting  sharpies  out  of  the  gambling 
rackets.  This  idea  that  legalizing  a  vice 
will  cleanse  it  has  never  been  supported 
with  hard  evidence.  In  fact,  many  ex- 
perts feel  that  the  legalized  gambling 
device  gives  the  entire  vice  a  "respect- 
ability," luring  new  customers  into 
games  of  chance  and  providing  gambling 
rackets  with  a  whole  new  clientele. 

The  Kefauver  Committee  debunked 
the  idea  that  legalized  gambling  would 
drive  out  the  gangster  element.  In  a  re- 
port filed  in  the  81st  Congress,  Senator 
Kefauver  stated: 


The  legalization  of  gambling  would  not 
terminate  the  widespread  predatory  activities 
of  criminal  gangs  and  syndicates.  The  his- 
tory of  legalized  gambling  in  Nevada  and  In 
other  pculs  of  the  country  gives  no  assur- 
ance that  mobsters  and  racketeers  can  be 
converted  Into  responsible  businessmen 
through  the  simple  process  of  obtaining 
State  and  local  licenses  for  their  gambling 
enterprises.  Gambling,  moreover,  historically 
has  been  associated  with  cheating  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  committee  has  not  seen  any  workable 
proposal  for  controlled  gambling  which 
would  eliminate  the  gangster  or  the  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  last 
year  surveyed  Great  Britain  and  called 
attention  to  the  gangster  element  that 
has  moved  in  with  the  legalizing  of  gam- 
bling in  that  nation. 

In  an  April  II.  1970.  edition,  the  Mon- 
itor said: 

In  1960  that  was  changed.  Gaming  was 
legalized,  betting  (it  was  hoped)  reformed. 
The  wheel  of  the  giddy  permissive  society 
was  set  spinning. 

It  was  a  gamble  that  did  not  pay  off.  Brit- 
ain was  left  wide  open  to  tbe  gangster. 

Without  question,  gambling  strikes 
right  at  the  nerve  center  of  the  Na- 
tion— at  its  basic  moral  fiber.  It  pro- 
motes the  idea  that  somehow  success 
and  happiness  can  be  achieved  by  chance 
through  some  easy  get-rich -quick 
scheme.  It  creates  a  state  of  euphoria 
where  a  properly  placed  $5  bet  put  the 
gambler  on  easy  street  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  thinking  that 
has  promoted  the  "drug  culture"  where 
everything  Is  gambled  for  Instant  eu- 
phoria— anything  for  a  quick  kick.  Oam- 
bling  contributes  to  this  national  sick- 
ness, to  the  belief  that  life  is  a  series  of 
artificially  induced  "high"  with  no  worry 
about  the  ultimate  consequences  to  the 
individual  or  society. 

And  this  sickness  is  not  made  any 
more  i>alatable  simply  because  the  pro- 
ponents of  these  gambling  schemes  claim 
they  are  helping  "education"  or  some 
other  worthy  cause  through  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  March  8,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Century  refers  to  this  fact: 

Perhaps  on  the  questionable  theory  that  a 
questionable  practice  for  a  worthy  cause  be- 
comes unquestionable,  some  promoters  have 
attempted  to  Identify  their  legal  lotteries 
with  patriotic  or  high  moral  themes. 

This  theme  is  expanded  on  by  the 
Baptist  Standard  which  carries  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Gambling  Grows  in  Ameri- 
can Life"  in  a  recent  issue.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  place  a  copy  of  this  article  in  the 
Record : 

Gambling  Gbows  in  Amksicam  Lite 
If  as  New  Yorli:  goes  so  goes  the  nation, 
Americans  will  have  to  recognize  that  gam- 
bling will  be  a  factor  in  their  lives  from 
tbe  cradle  to  tbe  grave. 

What  some  segments  of  society  and  many 
churches  have  condemned  as  vice,  what  oth- 
ers have  frowned  upon  but  countenanced, 
and  what  some  churchmen  have  feared,  wide- 
spread gambling,  is  about  to  be  built  into 
the  framework  of  U.S.  life,  "respectable"  but 
dangerous,  legal  but  lethal  for  some,  all  be- 
cause the  American  city  is  crumbling. 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  one  critic, 
tbe  truly  public-spirited  citizen  is  one  who. 


in  another  era,  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  dissolute  person.  He  smokes  (taxes) ,  be 
drinks  (taxes),  he  poUutes  (gasoline  taxes) 
and  now  he  (gambles.  He  may  never  vote  but 
so  long  as  he  steps  up  to  the  $3  window 
with  frequency,  and  his  money  holds  out,  he 
presumably  will  help  save  America's  dying 
cities. 

In  an  era  of  high  taxes  that  has  produced 
taxpayer  revolts,  the  politician  has  thrown 
in  tbe  towel  and  taken  dead  aim  on  so-called 
petty  vices  as  a  money-making  target.  Thus 
It  was  this  year  that  Easter  and  Passover 
fell  within  the  octave  of  legalized  off-track 
betting  In  New  York  City. 

Maundy  or  Holy  Thursday  produced 
$66,000  groes  at  two  city-operated  horse  par- 
lors. Good  Friday's  take  was  $4,(K)0  higher, 
and  the  Easter  Saturday-Passover  betting 
operation  brought  about  $80,000  in  bets  to 
New  York's  windows. 

CANT   BC   IGNOaZD 

Nobody  but  nobody,  as  Glmbels  would  put 
it.  can  possibly  Ignore  racing  and  gambling, 
or  even  escape  it,  if  he  lives  In  New  York. 

Protests  against  the  city's  operation  has 
been  relatively  light.  Churchmen  who  fought 
tbe  idea  as  immoral  lost  at  both  the  city  and 
state  levels  and  In  the  legislature.  It's  tbe 
law. 

However,  Howard  Samuels,  the  business- 
man some  thought  would  reach  New  York's 
governorship  before  he  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  tbe  Off-Track  Betting  Corpora- 
tion, may  have  stirred  some  concern  with  an 
off-hand  remark.  It  was  made  as  be  opened 
his  third  "betting  office" — in  a  Bronx  area 
where  the  residential  population  is  90  per 
cent  Puerto  Rican  and  black  and  IC  per  cent 
Irish  and  Italian. 

Where  thousands  had  Jammed  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  to  bet  on  oi>enlng  day,  only  60 
patrons  were  waiting  In  line  in  the  Bronx. 
Samuels  remarked: 

"The  Spanish  people  In  this  area  don't 
play  the  horses.  They're  numbers-oriented. 
We  hope  to  educate  them  to  play  the  horses." 

The  word  "educate"  was  unfortunate. 
Wblle  it  accurately  reflected  the  almost 
evangelizing  concern  of  a  man  to  promote 
betting  for  the  beaeflt  of  the  stone-broke  city, 
It  clashed  head-on  with  a  comment  made 
In  late  1970  by  an  official  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  tbe  City  of  New  York. 

"Any  extension  of  gambling,"  the  church- 
man said,  "preys  upon  those  least  able  to 
afford  It — persons  with  low  incomes  caught 
up  with  the  desire  to  get  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow.  This  group  should 
be  the  major  concern  of  government,  not  Its 
prey." 

A  "rhut»rb"  of  sorts  may  develop  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  over  a  series  of 
bills  endorsed  by  the  Off-Track  Betting  Cor- 
poration, a  controversy  that  churchmen  may 
enter.  These  bills  would: 

Allow  betting  by  IB-year -olds  In  New  York 
State. 

Exempt  all  track  winnings  from  city  and 
state  taxes. 

Permit  racing  on  Sunday,  presumably  to 
make  tbe  city's  off-track  betting  a  seven- 
day  operation. 

SPORTS    GAMBUNC 

Samuels  Is  seemingly  Intent  on  the  city's 
taking  over  all  forms  of  gambling,  particu- 
larly betting  on  sports  events.  Major  League 
baseball  has  long  used  security  men  to  pre- 
vent known  gamblers  from  entering  or  op- 
erating in  a  ballp>ark.  In  most  cases  they 
were  ousted  from  the  stadium,  with  fuU 
police  approval.  Commissioner  Bowie  Kubn 
might  be  expected  to  protest  any  move  to 
spur  betting  on  baseball,  which  nearly  per- 
ished as  a  major  professional  sport  amid  tbe 
Black  Sox  scandals  of  a  half -century  ago. 

New  York  City  has  yet  to  make  its  flrst 
dollar  of  profit  from  off-track  betting  and 
it  will  be  some  time  before  any  profits  ma- 
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t«rl*Uze.  In  fact,  Samu«U'  openttlon  began 
MTeral  million  dollars  In  the  red,  it  being 
no  inexpeoAlve  matter  to  aet  up  a  computer- 
ized, electronic  operation;  at  one  point,  tbe 
city  sbUted  some  welfare  funds  temporarily 
to  finance  equipment,  ofllcea  and  personnel. 

Deq>lt«  these  early  troubles,  off-traclc  bet- 
ting almost  Inevitably  will  be  exported  to 
other  beleaguered  major  cities  and  perh^s 
even  to  some  states  having  financial  difficul- 
ties. The  success  of  New  Jersey's  state-run 
lottery  is  also  a  factor.  More  popular  than 
New  York's  with  cheaper  tickets  and  more 
frequent  drawings,  the  New  Jersey  lottery 
has  rolled  up  prt^ts  far  exceeding  the  most 
sanguine  of  predictions. 

Eastern  poUtlclans  are  studying  New  York's 
horse  betting  and  New  Jersey  s  lottery  for 
possible  use  In  their  own  baltwlcks.  And. 
according  to  a  survey  by  The  Christian  Sei- 
ence  Monitor,  a  variety  of  gambling  meas- 
ures, some  of  them  advocating  off-track  bet- 
ting, are  being  prepared  in  Massachusetts: 
New  Hampshire,  whose  lottery  Is  a  flop; 
Maryland;  Delaware:  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Monitor's  survey  also  produced  some 
^il^  data  from  law  enforcement  leaders  to  counter 

I"*  the  argument   in  New  York   and  elsewhere 

ta;  that   "legalized  gambling  .  .  .  would  knock 

the  props  from  under  the  Mafia."  It  also  noted 
^fe:  that  a  number  of  tax  experts  scoff  at  the  no- 

^f-  tlon    that    gambling    taxes    will    solve    the 

cities'  money  woes. 

Undoubtedly,  some  gambling  will  be  si- 
phoned from  racketeers'  grosses,  but  it  Ls 
noteworthy  that  a  quick  survey  of  off-track 
bettors  at  Orand  Central  Terminal  found 
that  many  New  York  bookies  won't  take  ta 
bets,  rejecting  them  as  "penny  ante." 

Spread  of  off-track  betting  seems  cer- 
tain to  draw  the  churches  Into  campaigns 
of  opposition  at  the  city  and  state  levels  as 
mayors  and  governors  bid  for  gambling 
dollars  to  avoid  heavier  taxes.  State  coun- 
cils of  churches  almost  uniformly  have 
condemned  gambling  as  immoral  and  an 
inadequate  substitute  for  taxation. 

On  the  latter  point  their  views  are  sup- 
ported by  Charles  P.  Conlon,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Federation  of  Tax  Administra- 
tors. "Most  people  in  public  finance  and 
taxation  take  a  dim  view  of  gambling  as 
source  of  revenue."  he  says. 

Conlon  told  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor that  if  public  services  have  to  be  paid 
for,  then  cities  and  states  need  a  system 
for  enforcing  payment  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  Oovemors  and  mayors  are  fool- 
ish to  depend  on  voluntary  contributions  of 
those  who  gamble,  he  held. 

SOCTHXaN    BAPTISTS 

In  the  forefront  of  opposition  to  gam- 
bling as  a  tax  device  have  been  the  na- 
tion's Southern  Baptists.  In  several  areas 
Baptists  and  some  Methodist  bodies  have 
been  successful  In  stemming  gambling 
promotion  by  government.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  they  will  accept  tbe  chal- 
lenge in  each  state  where  such  r«venue- 
raislng  is  suggested. 

The  churches,  at  the  same  time,  will  have 
to  consider  their  role  in  a  society  in  which 
gambling  will  grow.  The  compulsive  gambler 
Is  but  another  form  of  alcoholic,  experts 
say.  Thus,  the  churches  who  have  done  much 
to  promote  the  spectacularly  effective  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  movement  may  well  turn 
to  greater  cooperation  with  Gamblers  Anony- 
mous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  craze  is  part  of  the 
moral  decay  of  this  Nation.  And  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  reconsider  their  efforts  to 
promote  gambling.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, cannot  dod«e  its  responsibility  in 
this  area  and  if  these  efforts  continue  to 
grow,  we  must  consider  the  need  for  re- 
medial legislation.  In  the  coming  weeks, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS  AND 
PRESS  FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Craite)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
concerning  the  publication  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  classified  papers  taken 
illegally  from  the  Pentagon  has  mistak- 
enly been  viewed  as  a  dispute  over  "free- 
dom of  the  press,"  with  the  Govern- 
ment one  side,  and  the  press  on  the  other. 

There  are.  however,  many  other  con- 
siderations and  the  issues  are  far  more 
complex  than  many  simpliflers  in  the 
media  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

How  can  our  country,  for  example, 
conduct  negotiations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, many  of  them  concerning 
highly  controversial  matters,  if  thef^- 
resentatives  of  those  governments  are 
not  assured  that  such  discussions  will 
remain   private? 

In  an  editorial  broadcast  over  Metro- 
media News,  columnist  and  commentator 
Robert  Novak  states  that : 

If  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  its  dealings  with  foreign 
governments  is  suspect,  then  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  function  as  a  great 
power  In  world  affairs  is  seriously  impaired. 

Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Novak  points 
out.  many  of  those  who  hail  the  action  of 
the  New  York  Times  advocate  a  new 
American  isolationism  and  support  the 
Times  action  not  so  much  because  of 
questions  about  freedom  of  the  press 
as  because  they  applaud  every  effort 
which  hamstrings  our  country  in  world 
affairs.  Mr.  Novak  states  that: 

The  greatest  ultimate  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
may  be  that  it  led  America  back  to  isola- 
tionism, and  the  publication  of  the  secret 
documents  certainly  contributes  to  that 
end. 

I  wish  to  share  this  commentary  vrtth 
my  colleagues  and  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 
Comment  bt  Robzst  D.  Novak — Metromedia 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present  liti- 
gation concerning  the  Vietnam  papers  and 
whatever  the  long-range  political  effects,  the 
release  of  the  secret  documents  already  has 
had  one  clear-cut  result.  It  Is  this:  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  no  foreign  diplomat  can 
sit  down  across  from  a  U.S.  official  and  have 
confidence  that  what  they  say  and  do  will 
remain  secret.  The  first  Installment  of  the 
papers  had  scarcely  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  than  diplomats  were  saying  precisely 
this. 

Now,  freedom  of  information  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  but  diplomacy  simply  cannot  be 
conducted  In  a  flshbowl.  And  if  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Ctovemment  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  its  dealings  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  suspect,  then  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  function  as  a  great  power 
in  world  affairs  Is  seriously  Impaired. 

Within  the  last  day  or  two,  I  have  men- 
tioned this  prospect  to  several  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  have  been  rejoicing  over  the  pub- 
lication of  the  papers.  Their  reaction:  So 
what!  Better  that  the  U.S.  should  not  be 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  world  affairs 

And  herein  lies  the  real  significance  of  the 
disclosure  of  the  Vietnam  papers.  This  is  but 
part  of  a  great  fight  over  the  future  role  in  the 
world  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  add 
fuel  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  want 
America  to  get  out  of  world  affairs,  to  draw 
in  upon  itself  like  a  muscle-bound  Switzer- 
land. Tlie  greatest  ultimate  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam may  be  that  it  led  America  back  to  isola- 


tionism, and  the  publication  of  the  secret 
documents  certainly  contributes  to  that  end. 
This    Is    Robert    Novak,    Metromedia    TV 
News,  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  issue  we  face  tn 
the  case  of  the  publication  of  stolen, 
classified  documents  Is  not  so  much  what 
the  particular  documents,  once  pub- 
lished, reveal,  but  whether  the  Nation's 
security  can  withstand  the  approval  of 
such  publication. 

These  particular  documents,  for  exam- 
ple, reveal  that  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  seri- 
ously mislead  the  American  people  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam  and  their  own  policy  decisions 
with  regard  to  it.  On  this  basis,  then,  the 
Republican  administration  of  Richard 
Nixon  should  have  welcomed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  doctmients. 

To  see  this  issue  only  from  such  a  lim- 
ited, partisan  perspective,  however,  is  to 
misread  it.  No  one  elected  the  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  determine  what 
is  in  the  natimial  interest  and  what  Is 
not.  They  are  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
turn to  the  people  for  reelection,  at  which 
time  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  Judgment  about  the  actions  of 
their  elected  ofBcials.  They  have  assumed 
powers  which  they  do  not,  and  should 
not,  have. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
seems  to  have  acted  in  undue  haste  In 
this  matter.  In  his  dissent  to  the  Court's 
decision,  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  said  that 
the  haste  of  the  Court  and  of  the  lower 
courts  in  a  climate  of  "panic  and  sensa- 
tionalism "  had  produced  inferior  opin- 
ions. He  argued  for  continued  partial  in- 
junctions, leaving  "comparatively  few 
documents  specified  by  the  Government" 
under  seal  until  their  secrecy  can  be 
more  carefully  litigated. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  his  dissent, 
stated  that : 

We  all  crave  sp>eedler  Judicial  processes 
but  when  Judges  are  pressured  as  in  these 
cases  the  result  is  a  parody  of  tbe  Judicial 
process. 

Mr.  Justice  Burger  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  was  acting  in  the  dark  about  the 
facts  in  the  cases.  Noting  that  the  Times 
had  the  material  for  3  months  before 
publishing  them  June  13,  he  asked: 

Would  It  have  been  unreasonable,  since  the 
newspaper  could  anticipate  the  government's 
objections  to  release  of  secret  material,  to  give 
the  government  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
entire  collection  and  determine  whether 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  publication? 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  never  meant 
the  publication  of  stolen,  classif.ed,  docu- 
ments. The  Nation's  security  is  at  stake, 
and  this  is  a  far  more  important  consid- 
eration for  the  future  than  the  substance 
of  these  particular  documents  in  today's 
political  debate.  Hopefully,  we  will  turn 
to  that  consideration  in  our  discussion  of 
this  question. 

The  important  point  that  freedom  of 
the  press  Is  less  involved  in  the  current 
debate  than  are  other  considerations  is 
also  highlighted  in  an  important  speech 
given  by  Vice  E*resident  Spiro  Agntw. 

Mr.  AcNrw  notes  that: 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  provide  an 
umbrella  to  cover  newspapers  which  Invade 
tbe  privacy  or  slander  the  good  name  of 
American  citizens.  It  does  not  give  a  news- 
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paper  th«  right  to  publicize  crucial  Intelli- 
gence or  military  secrets.  It  does  not  place 
the  sdlton  above  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  his  speech,  the  Vice  PresidMit  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
took  precisely  the  opposite  position  9 
years  ago,  in  1902  when,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  it  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Breach  of  Security." 

At  that  time  the  Times  was  critical  of 
a  magazine  article  "purporting  to  teU 
what  went  on  in  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Security  Council."  The 
Times  declared  that: 

The  secrecy  of  one  of  the  highest  organs  of 
the  United  States  has  been  seriously 
breached  .  .  .  What  kind  of  advice  can  the 
government  expect  to  get  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? How  can  there  be  real  freedom 
of  discussion  or  dissent;  how  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  advance  positions  that  may  be 
politically  unpq;>ular  or  unprofitable? 

At  that  time  the  leak  Injured  one  of 
the  Times'  favorite  public  servants,  Adlal 
Stevenson.  If  such  leaks  injure  the  rep- 
utation of  someone  supported  by  the 
Times,  Mr.  AcNrw  points  out : 

They  are  a  moral  outrage,  an  unconscion- 
able breach  of  security  .  .  .  However,  if  an 
opportunity  presents  Itself  to  savage  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  discredit  the  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam— then  one  cannot  quibble  over  insig- 
nificant conald«-atlons  such  as  top  secr«t 
classifications  and  the  security  interest  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Times,  as  a  result  of  "its  own  past 
statements,  sounds  less  than  sincere 
when  it  advances  "freedom  of  the  press" 
as  the  reason  for  publishing  stolen,  clas- 
sified material.  The  reason  it  seems,  lies 
elsewhere. 

I  wish  to  share  Vice  President  Aonkw's 
thoughtful  discuslson  of  this  subject  with 
my  colleagues  and  insert  it  into  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time : 

Statemknt  of  Vies  Prkstoknt  Aokkw 

Mr.  President,  for  a  fortnight  now,  we 
have  heard  it  charged  that  the  President  has 
been  censoring  legitimate  news.  That  the 
Administration  Eseka  to  suppress  the  truth 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  been  trampling 
with  impunity  upon  the  First  Amendment 
Rights  of  the  New  York  Times. 

These  charges  are  propaganda — malicious, 
deceitful  and  false. 

They  are  a  smoke  screen  hurried,  thrown 
up  to  cloud  the  central  issue  at  hand.  They 
are  being  broadcast,  morning  and  evening, 
to  shift  the  focus  of  national  attention  away 
from  what  the  Times  did — and  to  evade  if 
possible  the  rightful  censure  the  Times  de- 
serves, for  its  arrogant  and  reckless  mis- 
handling of  secret  documents  affecting  the 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

Like  a  veteran  burglar,  being  hauled  in 
for  his  imipteenth  arrest,  the  first  thing  the 
Times  did  on  arriving  at  the  station  house 
was  to  accuse  the  arresting  officer  of  vio- 
lating its  constitutional  rights. 

This  gambit — swearing  one's  Innocence 
and  proclaiming  one's  virtue.  whUe  denoimc- 
ing  the  prosecutor — has  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. 

The  reasons  are  twofold.  First,  numy.  if 
not  most  American  Journals  see  the  con- 
troversy as  InstituUonal  in  nature — a  con- 
flict In  rights  between  government  and 
press — and  they  have  sided  with  their  own. 
Secondly,  the  dominant  media  which  con- 
trols how  the  controversy  Is  presented  to 
the  American  public,  is  Itself,  largely  con- 


trolled, by  soul  brothers  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Thus,  my  purpose  U  to  present  argu- 
ments that  have  not  been  fully  aired  before 
the  American  people — to  attempt  to  redress 
the  imbalance  in  the  national  news  coverage. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  have  already 
conceded  to  the  New  York  Times  the  Pulitaer 
Prljse  for  a  triumph  in  investigative  report- 
ing. Investigative  Reporting  seems  to  me,  as 
It  does  to  columnist  John  Roche,  a  "strange 
description  of  having  a  truckload  of  docu- 
ments dumped  on  your  doorstep." 

No  enterprise  was  req«ilred  for  the  Times 
to  lay  hands  upon  these  documents.  If 
any  courage  was  required  it  was  on  the  part 
of  the  sneak  thief  who  violated  the  trust 
his  government  placed  in  him,  who  violated 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  who  smuggled 
out  top  secret  documents  of  government  of- 
fice— and  surrendered  those  documents  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

In  receiving,  in  publishing  those  smuggled 
papers,  the  New  York  Times  was  thus  collab- 
orating wHb  a  thief  and  trafficking  In  stolen 
goods. 

That  may  not  be  the  image  the  New  York 
Times  sees  as  it  gazes  into  the  mirror — but 
It  Is  often  salutary  to  view  ourselves  as 
others  view  us. 

For  the  limes  Justifies  pubUcation  of  the 
papers  by  falling  back  upon  its  time-hon- 
ored claim  to  be  a  principal  mid-wife  of  the 
people's  right  to  know. 

But  neither  the  first  Amendment  right 
of  free  press,  nor  the  "people's  right  to 
know,"  is  an  absolute  right  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  First  Amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide an  umbrella  to  cover  newspapers  which 
invade  the  privacy  or  slander  the  good 
name  of  American  citizens.  It  does  not  give 
a  newspaper  the  right  to  publicize  crucial 
Intelligence  or  military  secrets.  It  does  not 
place  the  editors  above  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

And  when  one  recognizes  the  somersault 
on  principle  the  Times  had  to  execute  In  a 
decade  to  publish  the  Pentagon  papers,  Its 
motives  appear  less  savory  and  more  sinister 
the  simplistic  rationale  that  tbe  Times  acted 
solely  In  the  public  interest. 

Nine  years  ago,  in  1962,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Breach  of  Security,"  the  Times  was 
hot  with  rage  over  a  magazine  article  "pur- 
porting to  tell  what  went  on  in  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Security  Coimcll." 
Here  is  a  sampling : 

"The  secrecy  of  one  of  the  highest  or- 
gans of  the  United  States  has  been  seriously 
breached."  The  Times  exclaimed,  and  asked 
rhetorically,  "What  kind  of  advice  can  the 
President  expect  to  get  under  such  circum- 
stances? How  can  there  l>e  real  freedom  of 
discussion  or  dissent;  how  can  anyone  be 
expected  to  advance  positions  that  may  be 
politically  unpopular  or  unproflUble?  Does 
no  one  in  Washington  recall  the  McCarthy 
era  and  the  McCarthy  technique. 

"The  various  positions  of  the  members  of 
the  NSC  taken  during  deliberation  must  re- 
main secret  ...  the  Integrity  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  and  the  advice  re- 
ceived by  the  President,  is  at  stake." 

From  the  track  record,  it  appears  that  for 
the  limes  there  is  but  a  single  controlling 
principle  on  security  leaks.  If  they  injure  the 
reputation  at  a  Times'  hero  like  Adlal 
Stevenson,  they  are  a  moral  outrage,  an  un- 
conscionable breach   of   security. 

However,  if  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
to  savage  Lyndon  Johnson  and  discredit  the 
war  effort  in  Vietnam — then  one  cannot 
quibble  over  Insignificant  considerations 
such  as  top  secret  classifications  and  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  people's  right  to  know  has  be- 
come one  of  those  splendid  phrases  in  whose 
name  many  crimes  are  committed. 
Let  us  'Xinslder  briefly  the  men  whose  repu- 


tations btve  been  most  damaged  by  the  pub- 
lications within  the  pages  of  the  Times. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  or  act  as  puUlc 
defender  fcH-  either  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion—or  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  McNamaxa,  Mr. 
Bundy,  or  General  Taylor. 

Their  Vietnam  policy  is  not  something 
for  which  t?iit  Administration  must  answer. 
President  Nixon  opposed  these  men  and  their 
Administrations  in  the  election  of  IMO.  in 
the  election  of  1984  and  in  the  eleetion  of 
1968.  Re  changed  their  policy  in  Vietnam;  he 
altered  the  course  of  American  involvement. 
With  Presideuit  Nixon's  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  American  disengagement  from  the 
Vietnam  War  at  last  began. 

But,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  these  men 
were  the  Administration's  political  oppo- 
nents, they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion — and  they  have  not 
received  anything  like  that  fair  trial  at  tbe 
hands  of  the  Times. 

What  the  country  has  been  led  to  beUeve 
is  that  the  Times  publicized  and  sensation- 
alized coverage  of  the  papers  represents  a 
comprehensive  history  of  the  Anterican  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  Times'  reports 
contain  but  a  fraction  of  that.  The  Times 
reports  contain  but  a  very  small  selection  of 
secret  papers  extracted  by  anti-war  editors 
and  writers  from  a  47-voIume  war  history 
prepared  by  an  anti-war  minority  in  a  single 
depiiutment  of  a  departed  Admlnlstratiton. 
And  that  is  all. 

As  General  Maxwell  Taylor  wrote  In  his  de- 
fense, the  principle  served  by  the  Time*  "was 
not  the  people's  right  to  know  aU  about 
the  Government's  policy,  but  rather  the  right 
of  the  Times  to  determine  what  parts  tbe 
public  should  know  about  it." 

With  these  documents,  however,  the  Tim«s 
and  those  who  want  out  of  Vietnam  now  and 
without  regard  to  consequence,  have  found 
the  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  hats.  If  It  can 
be  reasonably  argued  that  they  were  Ued  to. 
deceived,  duped  into  backing  tbe  war  In 
Vietnam — then  their  former  support  can  be 
explained  away  with  a  good  conscience.  And 
they  can.  without  a  troubled  conscience,  de- 
nounce as  Immoral  and  rotten  to  the  core 
the  very  military  effort  thef  were  proclaiming 
half  a  decade  ago. 

Democrats  who  stood  In  the  convention 
hall  at  Atlantic  City  chanting  "All  the  Way 
with  LBJ"  are  now  proclaiming  that  they 
were  innocents  led  down  the  primrose  path. 
Writers  who  were  war  hawks  in  the  middle 
sixties  now  denounce  men  who  merely  ask 
that  we  leave  Vietnam  with  honor  intact. 
Democratic  Senators  who  declaimed  their 
support  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  who 
cheered  the  arrivals  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam,  who  played  the  Jingo  in  the  mid- 
dle years  of  the  past  decade,  now  condemn 
the  President's  men  for  supporting  a  war 
they  charge  is  not  Just  only  wrong-headed 
but  Immoral .  Former  Cabinet  officers  who  sat 
contentedly  in  war  councils  with  Lyndon 
Johnson  during  the  years  of  escalation  now 
parade  forth  denouncing  President  Nixon  as 
a  failure  because  he  is  not  ending  fast  enough 
a  war  they  could  not  win  and  could  not  end. 
Even  a  former  Vice  President  can  now  be 
found  before  the  television  cameras  plead- 
ing total  ignorance  of  the  vital  decisions  of 
an  Administration  whose  primary  publicity 
man  he  was  proud  to  be. 

Men  who  happily  rode  the  Johnson  coat- 
Ulls  in  1964  and  prospered  in  the  Johnson 
Presidency  now  openly  denounce  and  deny 
their  old  leader  for  having  mtnij.^  them 
aU. 

What  a  sorry  ^)ectacle  today  is  the  liberal 
wing  of  the  Great  Democratic  Party.  Many 
of  its  articulate  members  are  demanding  In- 
vestigations of  what  their  AdmlnlsOatlon  was 
doing  when  they  were  its  voices  and  de- 
fenders In  the  Senate. 

Democrats  controlled  every  office  in  the 
Cabinet.  Their  unanimous  convention  choice 
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Mt  In  the  White  Boum.  Tliclr  DMDOcnUlc 
Party  9ontroUMl  boUi  Homea  at  OongriB  by 
•oanaoua  BMicliM. 

Tottay,.  alx  jmn  I»ter,  they  come  fonrard, 
piously  protastlnc  tbat  doopltc  tbctr  poatUoiw 
of  pow«r  and  Influence  end  dominance  over 
tbe  American  OoTemment,  none  of  them  bed 
any  Idea  wbat  wee  lolnc  on. 

Of  aU  the  poUtlcel  ilna  committed  by  or 
charted  eaalnrt  Lyndon  B.  Jobneon.  none  of 
tbem  eniily  merits  the  backetabblnc,  the 
deeertloin.  the  dleloyalty.  and  the  tum-ooat- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  hie  benefldarlea  depend- 
ents and  wards  now  running  for  oorer  all 
over  Gapltol  HOI. 

If  some  at  theee  young  ambitious  liberals 
were  so  palpably  Ignorant  as  tbey  claimed 
to  be— of  their  own  President's  decision — 
they  tfMUld  resign  from  office  on  the  grounds 
at  Incompetence. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Why,  It  is  asked  by  the  President's  friends, 
and  demanded  by  the  President's  enemies, 
bare  we  moTed  to  bloclc  publication  of  theee 
top  secret  documents.  Why  have  we  Inter- 
fered with  freedom  of  the  press;  why  have 
we  cenacred  the  Nev  York  Time*.  What  does 
the  Nixon  Administration  haTe  to  hide. 

The  answer  la  the  Administration  has 
nothing  to  hide.  There  are  no  political  In- 
terests of  the  mxon  Administration  remotely 
InvolTed  In  embarraeslng  revelatlona  about 
the  Democratic  Administration  irtilch  was 
defeated  in  1BS8. 

The  Department  of  Justice  acted  not  in 
the  Administration's  political  interests — but 
in  the  national  Interest. 

This  OoTemment  is  charged  with  enforc- 
ing the  law— and  with  publication  of  thoee 
documents  in  TMatlon  of  a  law,  a  wholesale 
breach  of  national  security  occurred.  The 
OoTemment  had  to  aot.  Without  acknowl- 
edge of  whl^  secret  documents,  communi- 
ques and  n>emoranda,  the  Timea  poesessed. 
the  Oovemment  could  not  poeslbly  know  if 
whether  or  not  publication  would  oompro- 
mise  American  secret  codes,  reveal  national 
secrets,  endanger  the  war  effort,  jeopardize 
its  national  defenee,  or  compromise  com- 
munications with  friendly  governments. 

Nor  was  this  Oovemment  about  to  sit  Idly 
by  waiting  patiently  while  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Times  decided  each  day  which 
top  secret  dociimenta  they  would  de-classlfy 
for  the  world  the  next  morning.  To  have 
adopted  that  passive  poetuie  would  have 
been  to  abnegate  their  duty  to  Congress  and 
the  people. 

When  the  Oovemment  witnesses  what 
appears  to  be  a  deliberate  and  massive 
breach  of  national  security  it  has  a  duty 
to  act — deqiite  the  fact  that  the  perpetrator 
\M  an  Institution  of  the  unrivaled  preten- 
sions of  the  New  York  Time*. 

I  recognize,  and  would  readily  admit,  that 
within  the  Nixon  Administration  as  in  oth- 
ers, documents  have  perhaps  been  classified 
not  for  reasons  of  national  security,  but  rea- 
sons of  political  security.  This  is  a  falling 
common  to  all  Administrations. 

But  there  are  other  and  excellent  reasons 
for  maintaining  the  secrecy  of  government 
documents.  There  is  the  question  of  matters 
relating  to  national  defense.  There  is  the 
need  to  protect  the  security  of  American 
codee  and  intelligence  sources.  There  is  the 
vital  need  for  confidentiality  in  diplomatic 
dealings  with  both  friendly  or  hostile  gov- 
ernments. 

ICy  contention  is  not  that  each  of  the  se- 
cret documents  released  deserves  a  top  secret 
clearance.  My  argument  la  that  it  Is  not  the 
Times'  right  to  decide  which  secret  docu- 
ment can  be  published  and  which  should 
remain  daaslfled. 

If  the  Congress,  wishes  to  give  the  power 
and  right  of  declassification  to  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger or  Mr.  Reeton,  they  would  have  so 
specified  that  In  the  past.  But  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger and  Mr.  Reeton  are  not  mentioned 
In  the  law;  and  they  do  not  have  that  right. 


And  by  what  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop  calls  the 
most  serious  breach  of  security  in  modem 
history — they  have  arrogated  to  themselvee  a 
right  they  do  not  poaaaas. 

Who  elected  the  editors  of  the  Sew  York 
Timet  to  decide  which  Oovemment  official 
secrets  should  remain  secret  from  the  world? 
The  answer  is  no  one. 

The  Time*  has  finally  itself  taken  up  the 
practice  of  clvU  disobedience  it  has  so  long 
excused  In  others.  It  baa  placed  itself  above 
the  law  which  Is  supposedly  above  us  all.  It 
has  told  the  nation  that  It  and  it  alone  will 
make  the  judgment  as  to  which  of  its  smug- 
gled secret  documents  will  be  released  to  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

So  the  Administration  acted  and  I  believe 
rlghUy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  While  maklxig  It  clear  that 
the  prerogative  to  determine  what  is 
classified  and  what  is  not  cannot  rest 
with  newsiiaper  editors,  we  must  also 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  many  in- 
stances classifications  relate  more  to  the 
interests  of  the  bureaucrats  making  such 
determinations  than  they  do  to  the  na- 
tional interest. 

For  many  years  we  have  faced  a  situ- 
ation in  which  government  bureaucrats 
label  as  secret  or  confidential  material 
which  in  no  way  relates  to  the  country's 
vital  interests,  but  which  does  assist  them 
in  avoiding  embarrassment. 

Let  us  consider  one  instance  of  such 
classification.  Prof.  Julius  Epstein  of 
Stanford  University  is  seeking  access 
through  the  courts  to  government  docu- 
ments dealing  with  "Operation  Keel- 
haul" following  World  War  n.  Under  this 
operation,  a  million  or  more  Soviet  na- 
tionals in  German  POW  camps  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  handed  back  against 
their  will  to  Soviet  authorities  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  they  were  given  long 
camp  terms,  if  not  executed  by  Stalin. 

Professor  Epstein  states  that: 

In  1954,  I  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
documentary  dossier  'Porclble  Repatriation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul' In  the  Historical  Records  Section  of  the 
Army.  .  .  .  When  I  ordered  the  dossier,  I  was 
told  by  an  embarrassed  librarian  that  It  was 
classified  and  the  Index  card  should  never 
have  been  placed  in  the  catalogue. 

While  newspaper  editors  have  no  right 
to  publish  stolen  material  which  is  classi- 
fied, government  bureaucrats  should 
similarly  have  no  right  to  label  as  classi- 
fied all  things  they  would  rather  keep  to 
themselves.  What  is  needed  is  a  legisla- 
tive solution  which  clarifies  what  kinds  of 
material  shall  be  classified  and  which 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  such  classification.  Hopefully,  this 
case  will  result  in  that  kind  of  legislative 
action. 

To  further  illustrate  this  problem,  I 
would  like  to  enter  in  the  Rkcord  a  state- 
ment by  Prof.  Julius  Epstein  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
20,1971: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  ao,  1971 1 
.  .  .  And  a  Scrolam  Ooxs  to  Cottst 

Note. — ^The  following  remarks  were  deliv- 
ered by  Julius  Epstein,  a  historian  at  the 
Hoover  Institution.  Stanford  University,  at 
a  National  Archives  conference  last  week  In 
Washington. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning 
the  accessibility  to  government  documents 
dealing  with  World  War  n.  Ill  restrict  my- 


self to  one  single  example — "Operation  Keel- 
haul." 

(Under  "Operation  Keelhaul,"  a  million  or 
more  Soviet  nationals  in  Oerman  POW 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  handed 
back  against  their  wUl  to  Soviet  authorities 
by  the  United  States  and  Britain.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  they  were  given  long 
camp  terms,  if  not  executed,  by  Stalin.) 

In  19M,  I  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
documentary  dossier  "Forcible  Repatriation 
of  Displaced  Soviet  Citizens — Operation  Keel- 
haul" m  the  Historical  Records  Section  of 
the  Army.  Alexandria.  Virginia.  When  I  or- 
dered the  doesler,  I  was  told  by  an  embar- 
rassed librarian  that  it  was  classified  and  the 
Index  card  should  never  have  been  placed  in 
the  catalogue. 

Since  that  day,  I  have  waged  a  battle  for 
the  access  to  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files.  I 
was,  of  course,  unsuccessful. 

Then,  the  horizon  brightened  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  so-called  "Freedom 
of  Information  Aot"  on  July  4,  1906.  It  went 
Inio  force  on  July  4,  1967.  I  decided  to  test 
the  Act  in  the  American  covirts. 

I  filed  my  complaint  in  the  District  Court 
of  San  Francisco  against  the  Secreitary  of 
the  Army,  Mr.  Stanley  Resor.  I  maintained 
that  the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  was  Im- 
properly classified  Top  Secret  and  that  there- 
fore, it  should  be  declassified  and  released 
to  the  American  people. 

When  Judge  Carter  raised  the  queatlon  In 
the  DlBtrlot  Court  what  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress was  when  It  created  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  I  suggested  to  Rep.  John  E. 
Moss  (D-Callf.).  the  main  sponsor  and  au- 
thor of  the  Act,  to  submit  a  sworn  affidavit 
to  the  Court.  Congressman  Moes  did  this. 

In  his  affidavit,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

"It  was  the  overriding  concern  of  Con- 
gress that  disclosure  be  the  general  rule,  not 
the  exception,  that  the  burden  be  on  the 
agency  to  justify  the  withholding  of  a  docu- 
ment and  not  the  person  who  requests  It, 
that  Individuals  Improperly  denied  access  to 
the  documents  have  a  right  to  seek  Injunc- 
tive relief  In  the  Courts,  and  that  In  general 
the  statute  be  a  dlBcloi;kire  statute  and  not  a 
withholding  statute;  specifically,  it  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  grant  to  the  District 
Court  the  broadest  latitude  to  review  all 
agency  acts  In  this  regard.  Including  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  designation  by  an  agency  bring- 
ing documents  within  an  exen^>tlon  found 
In  Section  "(e)"  of  the  Act;  and  that  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Court  and  the  burdens 
granted  to  the  Court  and  the  burdens  placed 
upon  the  Oovemment  In  Section  '"(c)"  were 
meant  to  include  rather  than  exclude  the 
exemptions." 

The  Top  Secret  classification  of  the  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  dossier  was  mainly  based 
upon  President  Elsenhower's  Executive 
Order  10601,  of  Nov.  S,  1963.  which  provldee 
that  this  classification,  and  I  quote : 

.  .  shall  be  authorized  .  .  .  only  for  de- 
fense information  or  material  which  re- 
quiree  the  highest  degree  of  protection.  The 
Top  Secret  classification  shall  be  applied 
only  to  that  Information  or  material  the  de- 
fense aspect  of  which  Is  paramount  and  the 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  which  could  re- 
sult in  exceptionally  grave  damage  to  the 
nation  such  as  leading  to  a  definite  break  In 
diplomatic  relations  affecting  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  an  armed  attack  against 
the  United  States  or  Its  allies,  a  war,  or  the 
compromise  of  military  or  defense  plans,  or 
Intelligence  operations,  or  scientific  or  tech- 
nological developments  vital  to  the  national 
defense." 

I  maintained  in  my  lawsuit  against  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  first  of  Its  kind 
In  American  history,  that  de-classification  of 
the  "Operation  Keelhaul"  file  and  release  to 
the  American  people  could  not  result  in  "ex- 
ceptionally grave  damage  to  the  nation  such 
as  leading  to  a  definite  break  In  diplomatic 
relations"  or  In  "outbreak  of  war  or  in  the 
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compromise  of  military  or  defense  plans,  or 
111  .^oe  operations  or  scientific  or  tech- 

nological developments  vital  to  the  national 
defense,"  the  only  reasons  for  the  use  of  the 
Top  Secret  classification. 

It  was  of  no  avail.  I  lost  in  the  District 
Court.  I  lost  In  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Then,  I 
filed  my  petition  of  certiorari  with  the  Su- 
preme Court : 

On  June  15,  1970.  I  was  Informed  by  the 
Supreme  Court : 

"The  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  de- 
nied. Mr.  Justice  Douglas  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  certiorari  shoulc  be  granted.  ISi.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  took  no  part  In  the  considera- 
tion or  decision  of  this  petition." 

On  April  23.  1971.  Congressman  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio  Introduced  House  Resolution  399, 
asking  for  the  creation  of  a  Select  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  forced  repatria- 
tion, past  and  present  and  especially  the  un- 
warranted secrecy  classification  of  the  "Op- 
eration Keelhaul"  file. 

This  resolution,  now  pending  In  Congress, 
may  also  lead  to  an  amendment  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  In  order  to  prevent 
Its  misinterpretation  by  the  courts. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  indivldusOs  and  as  a  nation. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
established  in  1946,  which  created  a  five- 
man  commission  of  civilians  to  develop 
and  utilize  atomic  energy  toward  improv- 
ing the  public  welfare,  increasing  the 
standard  of  living,  strengthening  free 
competition  in  a  private  enterprise,  and 
promoting  world  peace. 


MILITARY  PAY  BILL  MAY  PROVIDE 
LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZ^ATTON 
ACT  WITH  ITS  FIRST  MAJOR  TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGEK  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  one  of  the  finest  hours  of  the 
91st  Congress,  tliis  body  enacted  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
That  legislation,  designed  to  reform  and 
modernize  the  legislative  process,  may 
soon  come  under  a  major  test  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  that  leg- 
islation is  embodied  in  a  committee 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK'.  Recognizing  that  the  will  of  the 
House  has  often  been  altered  in  con- 
ference as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by 
the  other  body,  he  proposed  to  provide  a 
clear  definition  of  the  matters  upon 
which  a  conference  committee  held  au- 
thority. Under  clause  3,  rule  28,  the  con- 
ference committee  is  only  authorized  to 
consider  the  differences  between  the 
versions  passed  by  both  bodies.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVni  now  holds  that  the  report  of 
conferees:  'slaall  not  include  matter  not 
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committed  to  the  conference  committee 
by  either  House,  nor  shall  their  report  in- 
clude a  modification  of  any  specific  topic, 
question,  issue,  or  proposition  committed 
to  the  conference  committee  by  either  or 
both  Houses  if  that  modificatlcm  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  that  specific  topic, 
question,  issue,  or  proposition  as  so  com- 
mitted to  the  cOTiference  committee." 

It  now  appears  that  we  will  soon  be 
confronted  with  a  test  of  the  substantive 
effect  of  this  measure.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  overwhelmingly  approved  mili- 
tary pay  increases  of  $2.7  billion  to  be 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  enactment.  These  increases 
were  supported  not  only  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  voluntary  military,  but  also 
by  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an  equi- 
table pay  scale  for  our  GI's,  whether  they 
be  volunteers  or  draftees.  It  has  now  been 
widely  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
conferees  have  decided  to  postpone  en- 
actment of  the  pay  increases  imtil  Octo- 
ber 1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
blatant  violation  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  Section  14  of  the  draft 
bill  passed  by  the  House  (H.R.  6531)  re- 
garding the  pay  provisions  states: 

Sections  4-11  of  this  Act  are  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  enact- 
ment. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  parallel — 
section  206 — states : 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  month  of  enactment. .  . . 

Likewise,  the  committee  reports  are  ex- 
plicit on  the  matter  of  military  pay. 
House  Report  92-82  states  on  page  44: 

ElTECnVE    DATE 

Sections  4  through  10  of  the  bill,  which  In- 
clude all  of  the  changes  In  basic  pay.  quar- 
ters allowance,  and  special  pay,  would  be 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
enactment. 

Senate  Report  92-92  states: 

SECTION    206 

Provides  that  all  the  pay  portions  under 
Title  II  would  be  effective  on  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  following  the"  month 
of  enactment. 

In  view  of  the  identity  in  enacting 
clauses  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions, 
there  is  clearly  no  difference  which  could 
be  committed  to  conference  to  be 
amended.  Therefore,  it  would  do  violence 
to  the  intent  of  both  Houses  to  set  an 
effective  date  of  October  1,  as  opposed  to 
the  more  immediate  day  in  the  bills 
passed  by  each  body. 

The  only  possible  reason  for  delaying 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  be  on  ac- 
count of  "budgetary  constraints."  Yet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  the  words  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  reporting 
a  competitive  pay  scale  which  exceeded 
the  administration's  request  by  $1.7 
billion : 

If  the  standard  of  equity  established  sets 
the  level  of  pay  demanded  for  military  per- 
sonnel at  a  higher  level,  then  compelling  rea- 
sons would  be  required  to  Justify  not  going 
to  that  level. 

Under  repeated  questioning,  however,  the 
only  justification  for  not  going  to  the  1973 


(competitive)  rates  now  that  was  given 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs 
was  "budgetary  constraints." 

The  Committee  would  recall  the  words  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  himself  that  we 
should  not  use  the  draft  as  a  means  of  com- 
pelling young  men  to  serve  at  substandard 
pay. 

Specifically,  the  Assistant  Secretary  said, 
"Even  If  the  goal  of  zero  draft  was  not  at 
stake.  It  Is  unfair  to  use  the  power  of  the 
draft  to  enforce  Inordinately  low  pay  levels. 

The  Committee  would  also  note  that  the 
preponderance  of  witnesses  questioned  on 
this  point  by  the  Committee  supported  the 
Increased  rates  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
fiscal  year  1973  program  and  concurred  In 
the  opinion  that  If  constraints  were  to  be 
placed  on  the  budget,  they  were  not  to  be 
placed  there  at  the  expense  of  young  men 
who  make  an  Inordinate  conomltment  to  their 
country  by  being  inducted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Are  these  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  less 
valid  today  than  when  the  committee 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  or  when  a 
competitive  pay  scale  was  approved  by 
the  Senate?  Are  our  GI's  making  any 
less  of  an  "inordinate  commitment"  to- 
day? Must  they  and  their  families  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  through  the  summer  and 
fall,  the  degradation  of  inadequate  hold- 
ing and  the  humiliation  of  dependence 
on  welfare  and  food  stamps? 

I  would  point  out  to  the  budget  con- 
scious that,  due  to  the  slow  action  on  this 
bill  by  the  other  body,  a  savings  of  about 
$225  million  has  already  been  actiieved 
through  delaying  the  date  of  enactment 
past  July  1.  Furthermore,  I  would  find  it 
hard  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
conferees  can  decide  for  the  Congress  on 
the  matter  of  budgetary  constraints, 
after  both  Houses  have  overwhelmingly 
decided  that  an  expenditure  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion is  acceptable. 

This  body  has  clearly  decided  that  the 
authority  to  induct  must  be  extended. 
It  was  also  my  belief  we  had  decided 
that  the  use  of  the  induction  authority 
to  enforce  poverty  level  wages  had  been 
ended.  Yet  now  the  press  has  reported 
that  the  conferees  want  to  extend  the 
authority  to  induct  at  poverty  level 
wages  through  October  1.  As  a  supporter 
of  equity  in  military  pay  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  as  a  proponent  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act,  I  fear  that 
this  reform  will  be  rendered  meaning- 
less. A  point  of  order  will  be  clearly 
justified  if  the  conference  committee 
in  fact,  seeks  to  thwart  the  will  of  both 
Houses:  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rules 
Committee,  which  labored  so  diligently 
for  passage  of  the  reorganization,  will 
not  approve  any  requests  for  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order  against  clause  3(2)  of 
rule   28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  also  be  noted 
it  is  reported  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  reduced  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  recruit  grades  to  a  figure  lower  than 
that  adopted  by  either  body.  This  manip- 
ulation of  the  pay  scales  is  theoretically 
possible,  because  the  House  provided 
raises  in  basic  pay  and  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence allowances,  while  the  Senate 
places  nearly  all  of  its  increases  in  basic 
pay.  Thus,  since  the  Senate  provided  no 
quarters  allowance  increase,  it  is  pos- 
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slble  for  the  conferees  to  take  the  lower 
pay  figure  of  the  House,  and  whatever 
fraction  of  the  House  quarters  the  con- 
ferees wished  to  choose. 

By  using  the  technical  dlstinctitHi  be- 
tween basic  pay  and  the  quarters  allow- 
ance, it  is  reported  that  the  conferees 
managed  to  reduce  the  benefits  in  the 
pay  bUI  by  over  $300  million  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

|ln  millions  of  dollars! 


House       Senata    Comptomise 


Basic  pay 1,825.4 

Dapandants  AssistancaAd-  1S4. 1 

Quarttrs  alloiMnca 640.1 

Subsistanca  allowanca 37.  S 


2.667 

79 

0 


1.S25.4 
10S.9 
409.6 


Totll. 


2.667.4      2.746 


2.341.1 


The  result  of  this  compmnise  is  to 
provide  the  first- termers — who  were  the 
target  of  the  pay  increases  in  the  first 
place — with  a  lower  annual  rate  of  com- 
pensation than  they  would  have  had  in 
either  the  Senate  or  House  versions.  But 
the  careerists,  who  have  been  favored  in 
every  pay  increase  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  are  given  a  compromise  that 
splits  the  difference  between  the  two  bills. 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  table  below,  in- 
creases for  the  careerists  are  achieved  by 
reducing  the  increases  for  the  privates, 
corporals,  and  lieutenants : 

COMPARISON    OF    AVERAGE    REGULAR    MILITARY 
COMPENSATION 


Housa 

Sanata 

Compro- 

Payinda 

bill 

bill 

mtsa 

O-IO 

$43,872 

(40,827 

M2.725 

0-9 

39.169 

36.319 

38,107 

0-t 

35,772 

33,042 

34,751 

0-7 

31,654 

29.065 

30,689 

0-6 

27, 197 

24.850 

26,389 

0-5 

21,821 

19,796 

21. 122 

0-4 

18,234 

16,527 

17,630 

0-3 

15.025 

13,591 

14.501 

O-l 

11.474 

11,138 

'11.045 

04 

8.915 

9,611 

■8.659 

IM 

17.653 
14, 537 

16,068 
13,097 

17.074 

»-J - 

14.023 

m-i 

12,299 

11,106 

11.859 

W-l 

10, 138 

9,195 

19.738 

E-» 

14.919 

13,417 

14.392 

Ml 

12, 812 
11.063 

11.571 
9.980 

12.334 

M : 

10.634 

E-« 

9.550 

8.647 

9.160 

E-S 

7,691 

7,248 

7.356 

E-4 

6.457 

6.329 

•6.189 

E-3 

5.893 

5.831 

>  5.663 

E-2 

5,484 

5,530 

15.311 

E-1 

5,036 

5,320 

'4,872 

<  Compromisa  tails  below  both  House  and  Senate  versions 

Moreover,  if  we  use  the  figures  as  re- 
ported in  the  press,  the  compromise  will 
give  the  average  private — E-3 — an  an- 
nual increase  of  $1,532.  while  a  briga- 
dier general  will  get  a  $1,624  hike,  and 
a  two-star  general  will  receive  a  raise 
of  $1,709. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  increases  for  the 
careerists,  especially  since  their  BAQ 
is  in  need  of  adjustment.  It  is  for  this 
reason — and  the  generous  increases  that 
were  provided  for  first  termers — that 
those  of  us  who  introduced  the  Oates 
Commission  legislation  supported  the 
pay  bill  which  was  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  But  I  would 
find  it  very  hard  to  support  a  bill  which 
provides  increases  for  senior  people  by 
reducing  Junior  men  to  a  figure  that  was 


less  than  that  mandated  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Unlike  the  change  in  date  of  enact- 
ment it  is  possible  that  the  technical  dif- 
ference between  basic  pay  and  quarters 
may  allow  the  conferees  to  reduce  the 
amount  without  violating  rule  XXVm — 
but  it  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
that  rule.  As  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  in  explaining  his  amendment 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act: 

For  example,  the  House  passes  a  piece  of 
legislation  authorizing  $1  million:  the  other 
body  after  having  considered  the  legisla- 
tion passes  a  bill  authorizing  85  million; 
then  the  conference  committee  could  not 
come  back  and  report  810  million  or,  going 
the  other  way,  report  (600,000 . 

The  point  Is  that  It  should  stay  within  the 
scope  of  what  the  two  bodies  have  done 
initially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  that  the  tech- 
nical differences  in  the  components  of 
military  compensation  should  not  be  ma- 
nipulated so  as  to  deprive  the  individual, 
serving  his  nation  in  uniform,  a  fair 
wage.  I  would  again  like  to  recall  the 
words  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services — House  Report  No.  92- 
82,  page  24  and  following — in  Justifying 
the  pay  scales  which  were  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  this  body : 

The  Ck>ngre88  In  Public  Law  90-207  defined 
Regular  Military  Ckimpensation  (RMC)  as 
consisting  of  the  following  elements  that 
service  members  receive  in  cash  or  kind  every 
payday:  basic  pay.  quarters  allowances,  sub- 
sistence allowance,  and  tax  advantage  re- 
ceived because  the  quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  are  not  subject  to  Federal  Income 
tax. 

It  is  the  Regular  Military  Compensation 
that  Is  used  to  establish  competitive  military 
pay  levels  which  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  civilian  wages  for  equivalent  levels  of 
work.  .  .  . 

In  developing  the  pay  proposals  on  which 
the  Committee  bill  Is  based,  the  Department 
of  Defense  constructed  a  military  pay  stand- 
ard to  assure  that  military  pay  was  properly 
equated  with  remuneration  in  other  areas  of 
national  life.  .  .  . 

The  Committee's  bill  would  provide  total 
Increases  in  Regular  Military  Compensation 
costs  of  •3,687.4  million  per  yecur.  This  In- 
cludes 11325.4  million  In  basic  pay  increases, 
•824.2  million  for  increeues  in  basic  allow- 
ances for  quarters  and  •37.8  million  for  In- 
creases In  basic  allowances  for  subsistence. 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  committee  regards  the  regular 
military  compensation  standard  as  the 
means  to  equate  military  and  civilian 
pay,  and  that  basic  pay  and  allowances 
are  merely  elements  of  the  package. 
Given  the  CMnmlttee's  strong  support  for 
the  RMC  standard — amd  their  demon- 
strated concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual serviceman — it  is  simply  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  the  conferees 
would  provide  the  recruit  with  a  lower 
rate  of  pay  than  the  bills  passed  by  either 
House.  Therefore,  while  the  conferees  are 
still  engaged  in  finalizing  the  details  of 
the  draft  bill,  I  would  hope  that  they 
would  reconsider  the  pay  sections  which 
have  been  reported  in  the  press,  and  pro- 
vide oiu-  OI's  with  the  adequate  wages 
they  have  been  granted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  two 
articles  describing  the  conference  com- 


mittee's actions  and  a  number  of  edi- 
torials supporting  restoring  these  pay 
raises  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(From    the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   July   5, 

1971) 

Amaltois:  Concbxss  Conrkkes  Taxx  Odd 

roao  to  cokpkoicjui 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washington,  July  4. — Question:  How  does 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee  com- 
promise differences  that  do  not  exist  when  it 
goes  to  work  on  two  versions  of  a  bill. 

Answer:  With  gxisto,  a  shrug  at  rules  and 
a  wary  eye  on  the  federal  budget. 

Last  week  the  senior  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  cotnmlt- 
tees  got  together  to  try  to  settle  28  points 
of  difference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  draft  bill. 

They  settled  27.  and  most  of  their  actions 
were  routine,  with  one  side  giving  way,  or 
the  other,  or  a  simple  compromise  being 
struck. 

NO    aZAI.    COMPaOKISX 

But  the  biggest  Issue  they  faced  (they 
will  not  face  until  Wednesday  a  Senate 
amendment  calling  for  a  pullout  from  Viet- 
nam) was  pay  raises  for  the  military.  Here, 
they  did  not  really  compromise,  and  they  did 
not  take  either  House's  version. 

Bach  chamber  had  voted  for  an  Increase 
In  pay  and  allowances  totaling  something 
over  ^2.7  billion  a  year.  The  House  went  foe 
•2.7108  billion  and  the  Senate  for  •2.7895 
bUlion. 

A  casual  observer  would  expect  the  event- 
ful amount  to  be  somewhere  in  the  middle, 
but  certainly  no  higher  than  the  Senate  fig- 
ure and  no  lower  than  the  House's. 

The  casual  observer  would  be  wrong.  The 
final  figure  is  •2.4048  billion  a  year  In  pay 
increases. 

A    LOT   OF    RAISES 

Sven  SO.  that  covers  a  lot  of  raises.  Count- 
ing all  allowances  and  benefits,  it  would 
mean  a  recruit  whose  earnings  now  total 
•3.107  a  year,  would  get  •4.872.  Not  bad.  even 
If  It  Is  less  than  the  •5,036  in  the  House 
bill  or  the  •6.330  In  the  Senate  measure. 

It  certainly  is  enough  of  a  boost  bo  test 
the  basic  theory  of  the  volunteer  Army  ad- 
vocates— that  sharp  increases  in  pay  will 
bring  sharp  boosts  in  enlistments. 

But  when  should  a  suUably  Impressed 
youmg  nsan  enlist? 

He  is  not  going  to  be  drafted  for  a  while, 
because  the  old  draft  law  expired  at  mid- 
night last  Tuesday,  so  the  only  way  to  get 
that  •4.872  a  year  Is  to  enUst.  First  of  aU, 
he  should  wait  until  the  bdll  is  passed,  and 
that  may  be  a  while,  because  of  the  Viet- 
nam amendment. 

WRONG    AGAIN 

Then,  since  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Mils  said  the  raises  should  take  effect  oa  the 
first  of  the  month  following  enactment,  he 
would  think  the  time  had  come  to  sign  up. 

This  suitably  Impressed  young  man  would 
also  be  wrong. 

The  conferees  decided  to  postpone  the  pay 
raises  until  October  1.  One  conferee  ex- 
plained simply  that  the  administration  would 
like  to  save — at  least  for  a  whUe — the  ^200 
million  a  month  the  hikes  will  cost. 

What  the  conferees  did  with  the  total  of 
the  Increase  Is  fairly  simple.  The  Senate,  over 
the  objections  of  Its  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  administration,  bad  voted  a 
fat  Increase,  with  almost  all  of  it  (•2.867 
billion)  in  basic  pay. 

SXCEESED  RXQTTEST 

The  House,  following  its  Armed  Services 
Committee  (which  was  not  exactly  ecstatic), 
also  exceeded  the  administration's  request 
for  a  ta08  miUion  pay  boost,  voting  •1,825.4 
billion  In  basic  pay.  And  it  voted  a  big  in- 
crease in  allowances — •885.4  million. 
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So  the  conferees  took  the  lower  pay  fig- 
ure— the  House's.  Then  they  compromised 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions  on 
allowances,  going  for  a  (579.2  million  figure, 
mostly  for  quarters. 

That  approach  is  old  hat  for  conferees 
and  hardly  surprising  to  students  of  con- 
gressional folkways.  It  might  look  like  a  clear 
distortion  of  the  bill  of  either  House,  but 
conferees  axe  generally  acknowledged  to  know 
what  is  best.  Conference  reports  are  very 
raurely  voted  down. 

CaXATIVE  COMPKOMIBING 

But  the  creative  compromising  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  pay  Increases  is  different. 
It  Is  Just  as  if  the  conferees  had  decided 
to  ignore  the  votes  In  both  bodies  for  a  two- 
year  extension  of  the  basic  draft  law,  and 
had  decided  to  make  it  one  year,  or  even 
twenty. 

Since  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
two  bills,  the  issue  was  not  properly  before 
the  conferees,  at  least  luider  Hoiise  rules 
reinforced  by  last  year's  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act. 

Even  the  traditional  helpfulness  of  the 
House  parliamentarian  to  embattled  com- 
mittee chairmen  might  not  be  enough  to 
withstand  a  point  of  order,  forcing  the  con- 
ferees to  go  back  to  an  earlier  effective  date. 

SOME  UPSET 

"We'll  Just  get  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order,"  explained  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hubert  (D..  La.),  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  when  told  some 
young  advocates  of  the  volunteer  Army  were 
upset  at  the  change. 

"And  what's  more,"  he  continued,  "we 
knew  It  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
fore they  did." 

That  means  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  with  his  conference  report  and 
ask  for  a  special  procedure.  Instead  of  Just 
taking  It  to  the  House  fioor.  There  may  be 
an  argimient  there,  but  he  will  probably  win. 

PROSPECT  or  AGREEMENT 

Some  wags  suggest  that  the  October  1  date 
Is  only  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  earliest  date 
an  agreement  on  the  Vietnam  pullout 
amendment  can  be  expected. 

But  others,  close  to  the  conferees,  say 
there  Is  now  a  real  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment being  worked  out  this  week — the  con- 
ferees reconvene  Wednesday — calling  for  a 
total  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  contingent 
on  the  release  of  prisoners,  but  omitting  the 
Senate's  9-month  requirement. 

CoNfTREES  Cut  Milftart  Pay  Raise  as 
Authority  To  Drait  Runs  Out 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washington,  June  30. — The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration won  a  major  budgetary  victory 
today  in  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  draft  extension  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  also  appeared 
to  represent  a  setback  for  supporters  of  an 
all-volunteer  Army,  who  had  sought  larger 
pay  increased  than  those  cleared  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  conferees  accepted  a  figure  for  mUl- 
tary  pay  and  allowances  that  was  more  than 
•900-mllllon  below  what  both  the  Senate  and 
House  had  approved.  The  raises  voted  by 
the  conferees  would  cost  about  •1.8-bllllon 
In  the  fiscal  year  starting  tomorrow  and 
would  go  Into  effect  Oct.   1. 

The  figure  approved  by  the  conference  was 
still  •SOO-mlUion  above  what  President 
Nixon  sought  In  his  budget,  but  the  House 
and  Senate  bad  passed  Increases  of  about 
81  7-bllllon  over  the  budget. 

The  Nixon  Administration  had  argued  that 
so  large  an  Increase  would  force  severe  and 
possibly  dangerous  reductions  In  other  parts 
of  the  defense  budget. 

The  Government's  basic  authority  to  draft 


men  into  the  military  expires  at  midnight  to- 
night. 

The  conferees  completed  action  on  all  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  bill  today  except  the  Sen- 
ate-passed amendment  that  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from  In- 
dochina within  nine  months  If  prisoners  of 
war  are  first  released. 

The  conference  chairmen — Senator  John  C 
Stennls  of  Mississippi  and  Representative  F. 
Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana,  both  Demo- 
crats— said  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
now  on  this  amendment,  which  was  spon- 
sored In  the  Senate  by  Mike  Mansfield,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

The  conferees  took  the  House  provisions 
on  actual  pay  and  then  reduced  the  allow- 
ances 15  per  cent  from  the  House  figure.  Over 
a  full  fiscal  year,  the  conference  agreement 
would  cost  $2,404,000,000,  but,  since  It  would 
not  go  Into  effect  until  October  instead  of 
July,  It  would  cost  •601 -million  less  this  fis- 
cal year. 

They  adjourned  the  conference  this  after- 
noon and  will  not  continue  negotiations  un- 
til next  Wednesday,  since  the  Congress  Is 
taking  a  long  Fourth  of  July  break. 

Conferences  are  held  among  senior  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  reconcile  the 
difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  legislation.  The  agreement  mtist 
then  be  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Sometimes,  one  House  or  the  other  rejects  an 
action  taken  by  a  conference,  but  usually 
the  decisions  are  accepted. 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  the  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  there  were  no  plans  to  induct 
anyone  until  Congress  completes  action  on 
the  legislation,  but  he  added,  "We  feel  Con- 
gress will  move  rapidly." 

Pentagon  officials  believe  a  brief  hiatus 
In  the  draft  will  cause  no  significant  prob- 
lems to  the  military. 

On  servicemen's  pay  and  allowances,  the 
House  had  approved  an  increase  of  $2,711.- 
000.000,  the  Senate  an  Increase  of  $2,789.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  tomor- 
row. 

how  chambers  voted 

The  figure  adopted  by  the  conference  was 
•  1.803.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  pay 
Increases,  according  to  the  conference  agree- 
ment, will  not  go  Into  effect  until  October, 
even  though  both  Houses  voted  for  the  In- 
creases to  be  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  DMnth  following  enactment  of  the 
measure. 

The  sums  originally  voted  by  the  House 
and  Senate  would  have  been  distributed  dif- 
ferently. The  Senate  money  would  have  all 
been  spent  on  pay  for  low-ranking  enlisted 
men  and  Junior  officers.  In  the  House  bill, 
$1.8-btlllon  would  have  been  spent  for  jjay 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  rest  of  the 
$2. 7-bllllon  would  have  gone  for  subsistence 
and  quarters  allowances. 

For  the  Individual  serviceman,  there 
Is  little  difference  between  pay  and  allow- 
ances. Both  appear  In  the  same  pay  check. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  average  recruit 
would  have  received  a  total  of  $5,036  annual- 
ly. Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  figure  was 
•6320.  The  conference  calls  for  •4.872.  The 
average  recruit's  salary  now  Is  about  ^3,000. 

The  rules  of  Congress  state  that  the  con- 
ferees may  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  The  agreement.  In 
other  words,  must  be  Identical  with  the  bill 
of  one  House  or  the  other  or  must  be  a 
compromise  between  them. 

Senator  Stennls  and  Representative 
Hubert  Justified  the  lower  total  amount  for 
pay  and  allowances  by  saying  that  they  had 
considered  pay  and  allowances  as  two 
sepMrate  Items. 

Congressmen  who  want  to  move  rapidly 
toward  an  all -volunteer  army  called  this  a 
"subterfuge"  today,  but  they  acknowledged 
that  It  i>robably  could  not  be  challenged. 
They  were  considering  challenging  the  delay 


In  the  effective  date  until  October,  however. 

These  Congressmen  and  their  aides  believe 
that  the  conference  decision  is  a  severe  Uow 
to  the  prospects  of  a  volunteer  Army  in  the 
next  year.  The  rejected  higher  raises,  they 
argued,  were  designed  to  induce  men  to  vol- 
unteer for  the  service. 

Among  the  other  major  actions  by  the 
conferees  were  the  following: 

They  voted  to  give  the  President  authority 
to  end  student  deferments  but  said  that 
anyone  who  was  In  school  during  the  regular 
1970-71  academic  year  could  have  a  defer- 
ment to  finish  college. 

They  accepted  a  celling  on  inductions  In 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  of  130.000  men  in 
the  fiscal  year  1972  and  140,000  men  In  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  over-all  strength  of  the 
military  one  year  from  now  was  set  at  about 
2.4-mllllon  men.  These  limits  may  be  ex- 
ceeded without  specific  Congressional  au- 
thorization, under  the  agreement. 

They  voted  to  continue  the  term  of  re- 
quired civilian  service  by  conscientious  ob- 
jectors at  two  years. 

They  voted  to  permit  the  President  to  pay 
bonuses  of  up  to  •S.OOO  to  men  who  enlist  in 
combat  units. 

They  dropped  a  Senate  amendment  that 
would  have  permitted  pwtentlal  draftees  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  when  they  ap- 
peared before  their  draft  boards,  but  the 
conferees  accepted  other  procedural  rights 
for  registrants. 

They  voted  to  require  the  military  to 
Identify  and  take  steps  to  rehabilitate  drug 
addicts  and  acohollcs  in  the  service. 

Army  Pay 

The  United  States  military  has  the  temer- 
ity to  assume  that  all  recruits  and  draftees 
are  single  and  without  dependents.  That 
blind  policy  decision  has  put  about  330,000 
men  on  first  tour  duty  with  the  military  and 
married  In  a  basic  pay  structure  that  pre- 
vents family  support. 

Most  servicemen  can't  go  on  welfare,  even 
though  their  annual  income  may  be  as  much 
as  •eOO  below  the  national  poverty  level. 
Their  full  time  Jobs  In  the  military  disquali- 
fies them.  Some  men  hare  sought  relief 
through  food  stamps,  living  In  substandard 
housing,  a  second  Job,  or  finding  a  place  to 
put  their  small  children  so  their  wives  can 
work.  Even  these  unacceptable  alternatives 
are  difficult  to  come  by  and  they  all  serve  to 
humiliate  the  men,  affect  their  morale  and 
hence  the  organization  they  serve. 

Hope  that  some  relief  would  come  with  the 
draft  extension  bill's  provision  to  raise  recruit 
pay  to  over  •S.OOO  a  year  went  down  to  ap- 
parent defeat  last  week.  Conferees  reduced 
the  total  allocation  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate  more  than  •900  million  by  cut- 
ting pay  and  allowances  and  delaying  enact- 
ment of  even  reduced  Increases  until  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

There  Is  little  hope  the  conferees  will 
change  their  minds,  so  a  challenge  should  be 
presented  on  the  floor,  demanding  more 
money.  The  military  family,  be  It  draftee, 
recruit,  or  volunteer,  should  not  have  to  live 
In  squalor.  That  Is  not  the  way  to  run  an 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corp. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,  1971  ] 
The  ox  Pays 

The  decision  of  a  House-Senate  conference 
to  cut  nearly  a  bUllon  dollars  from  a  •2.8-bll- 
llon  military  pay  raise  may  represent  a  vic- 
tory for  the  budget-makers  but  a  defeat  for 
low-ranking  servicemen  who  were  to  have 
been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  In- 
crease. The  conference  committee's  action  is 
an  affront  to  substantial  majorities  in  both 
houses  who  voted  the  full  amount. 

The  Administration  has  bitterly  assailed 
the  •2.8-bllllon  raise.  Included  In  a  new  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  on  the  grounds  that  It  would 
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divert  8C»roe  funds  from  other  defense  needs. 
But  s  OoTemment  thst  squsnders  billions 
on  cost-overruns  for  procurement  and  on 
other  military  extravagances  can  certainly 
afford  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  Its  men  In  uni- 
form. 

A  Presidential  commission  has  pointed  out 
that  current  pay  scales  for  the  lower  ranks 
are  substantially  below  comparable  civilian 
wages  and  amount,  In  effect,  to  a  discrimi- 
natory tax  on  servicemen.  If  more  funds  are 
needed  for  other  Items  in  the  defense  budget, 
which  we  dout>t,  they  should  be  raised  from 
the  general  taxpaylng  public  and  not  taken 
out  of  the  pockets  of  men  who  are  being 
asked  to  lay  down  their  Uvea  for  their 
country. 


WELFARE   REFORM   PROVISIONS 
TO   TITLE  IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins),  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  things  have  been  taking  place  in 
recent  weeks  in  the  UJ3.  Cbngress  which 
seem  to  me  to  defy  even  the  simplest  rules 
of  logic  and  which  appear  to  me  incon- 
ceivable to  anyone  with  a  rudimentary 
understanding  of  economics. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  In  the  action  recently 
taken  by  the  House  when  it  passed  the 
bill  HJl.  1,  containing  the  so-called  wel- 
fare reform  provisions  of  title  rv.  It 
would  be  more  appropriately  named  the 
welfare  deficit  bill. 

In  virtually  the  opening  round  of 
debate  on  the  measure  this  statement 
was  made. 

The  present  (welfare)  program  would  be 
your  preference.  I  assume,  Lf  you  vote  to 
strike  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1.  That  Is  the 
only  way  I  can  figure  It  out.  because  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  come 
back  any  time  soon  or  even  within  this 
Congress  with  any  other  approach  to  the  re- 
structuring and  reforming  of  the  welfare 
system,  than  that  which  we  have  In  this 
present  bUl. 

In  the  taking  of  that  position,  consid- 
eration of  any  alternative  proposal  was 
ruled  out,  though  the  fact  is  that  at  least 
one  alternative  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  had  not  considered  did 
exist.  The  Impression  was  given  that  the 
only  choice  available  to  Members  of  the 
House  was  HJR.  1  or  the  present  chaotic 
program.  For  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  such  a  statement  can  be  de- 
scribed In  any  way  except  as  totally 
illogical. 

What  may  have  been  meant  was  it 
would  not  be  convenient  for  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  matter  further,  or  that 
the  committee  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
matter  considered  further,  or  that  other 
business  or  political  considerations  made 
it  impractical  to  consider  the  matter  fur- 
ther. If  this  is  what  was  meant,  that  is 
what  should  have  been  said  and  then 
Members  could  have  reached  a  value 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  to  accept 
such  reasoning. 

Mr.  Justice  Idarshall  in  his  recent 
opinion  on  the  Government's  request  for 
a  restraining  order  against  publication 
in  the  newspapers  of  certain  Pentagon 
documents  stated : 

It  may  be  more  convenient  for  the  Execu- 
tive If  It   need   only   convince   a  judge  to 


prohibit  conduct  rather  than  to  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  B  law  and  It  may  be  more  con- 
venient to  enforce  a  contempt  order  than 
reek  a  criminal  conviction  In  a  jury  trial. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  considered  politically 
wise  to  get  a  court  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  arresting  those  who  the  Executive  has 
probable  cause  to  believe  are  violating  the 
law.  But  convenience  and  political  considera- 
tions of  the  moment  do  not  justify  a  basic 
departure  from  the  principles  of  our  system 
of  government. 

Likewise,  it  might  be  considered  more 
convenient  or  politically  wiser  not  to  per- 
mit further  consideration  of  possible 
alternatives  to  welfare  reform,  but  I 
think  it  equally  true  regarding  this  issue 
that  convenience  and  political  considera- 
tions of  the  moment  do  not  justify  a  fail- 
ure to  do  so  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
proposal  that  constitutes  so  basic  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  our  re- 
publican system  of  government  and  our 
free  enterprise  economic  system.  And  to 
contend,  without  amplifying  reasons,  that 
it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so,  was, 
I  repeat,  illogical. 

But  what  really  puzzles  me  is  the 
apparent  lack  of  economic  and  political 
logic  displayed  by  the  House  in  adopting 
this  measure  or  at  least  in  failing  to 
strike  title  IV  when  given  the  c^jpor- 
tunity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  IV  every 
family  in  America,  whether  one  or  more 
of  its  members  is  employed  or  not,  would 
be  guaranteed  a  minimum  annual  in- 
come equivalent  to  $2,400  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four.  Never  mind  that  such  a 
concept  Is  the  rankest  kind  of  socialism. 
Never  mind  that  such  a  national  uniform 
standard  ignores  the  widely  divergent 
economic,  geographic,  and  social  diCfer- 
ences  that  exist  in  this  vast  Nation  of 
ours,  thus  discriminating  among  the  poor 
by  benefiting  some  substantially  more 
than  others.  Never  mind  the  peculiar 
logic  which  permits  an  advocate  of  the 
bill  to  admit  of  his  own  volition  in  his 
own  prepared  statement  that  "a  guaran- 
teed aimual  income  will  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  family  stability,"  and 
then  proceed  to  defend  H.R.  1  as  neces- 
sary to  reform  the  tendency  of  the  pres- 
ent program  to  drive  fathers  away  from 
their  families. 

Never  mind  these  small  incoiisistencies. 
Let  us  look  only  at  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic logic — or  lack  of  it — inherent  in 
the  House's  action. 

First  consider  the  political  logic.  And 
may  I  add  here  that  a  similar  lack  of 
political  and  economic  logic  taints  the 
current  administration  which  has  ad- 
vocated and  supported  H.R.  1. 

It  was  the  administration  which  re- 
quested and  the  Congress  which  enacted 
legislation  to  take  the  post  office  out  of 
politics  and  eliminate  the  burden  of 
political  patronage  which  accompanied 
it.  Without  rendering  Judgment  on  the 
wisdom  of  that  action,  one  must  con- 
clude that  it  reflected  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress  to  be  freed 
of  the  political  pressures  inherent  in  a 
system  that  Involved  Congress  in  the 
dispensation  of  political  plums.  We  also 
provide,  in  H.R.  1,  the  very  bill  under 
dlscussicHi,  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  social  security,  presumably 
to  relieve  Congress  of  the  repetitious 


necessity  for  increasing  social  security 
benefits  and  the  crosscurrents  of  political 
pressure  which  accompany  every  such 
proposal. 

Yet  in  title  rv  we  establish  a  uniform 
guaranteed  minimum  annual  Income  at 
a  level  of  $2,400  per  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  Opponents  repeatedly  pointed 
out  during  the  debate  that  this  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  present  poverty 
level.  And  the  logic  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman), 
Is,  it  seems  to  me.  indisputable  when  he 
states: 

Once  you  make  the  decision  to  accept  that 
guaranteed  annual  inoome  .  .  .  you  have 
reached  a  point  of  no  return.  Once  you  have 
adopted  the  principle,  then  the  only  ques- 
tion Is:  Are  you  guaranteeing  enough?  And. 
of  course,  all  of  us  know  the  pressures  that 
will  build.  All  oi  us  know  .  .  .  that  you  can 
mount  a  tremendous  argument  that  It  Is 
not  enough — once  you  have  accepted  the 
principle. 

Thus  we  illoglcally  set  out  to  destroy 
with  one  hand  what  we  have  pcdnstak- 
ingly  wrought  with  the  other. 

Or  let  us  look  at  the  economic  logic 
of  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  debate,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  $6,500  base  income  for  a  family  of 
four  which  the  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization  demands,  it  would  cost  $70 
billion.  And  one  can  hardly  read  the 
record  of  the  debate  or  the  daily  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue  in  the  press  with- 
out developing  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
we  may  be  halfway  there  before  H.R.  1 
even  becomes  law  and  it  will  be  only  a 
limited  time  before  the  base  is  upped  to 
$6,500  or  even  beyond.  Yet  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1972  budget  for  defense  Is 
only  $77.5  billion.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  for  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending  and  a  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities,  with  emphasis  on  do- 
mestic programs.  But  in  one  great  gulp 
the  House  has  swallowed  a  measure 
which  could  conceivably  eat  up  virtu- 
ally every  cent  we  would  save  if  we  wipe 
out  our  entire  defense  budget.  Where 
will  the  money  come  from  to  pay  for  the 
other  financial  boondoggles  looming  on 
the  legislative  horizon.  Or  for  that  mat- 
ter, where  will  we  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  welfare  reform,  since  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  a  90-percent  reduction  in 
defense  spending  very  soon.  Will  the 
money  come,  perhaps,  from  an  increase 
in  taxes,  the  burden  of  which,  despite 
tax  reform,  still  falls  most  heavily  on  the 
overburdened  middle-income  families  of 
America? 

"But  that  is  all  conjecture."  you  say. 
I  think  it  is  sound  conjecture,  but  if  you 
doubt  this  progression  of  events,  let  me 
turn  to  something  more  certain. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  H.R.  1 
will  Immediately  add  some  $5  billion  to 
the  present  cost  of  the  welfare  program. 
By  what  economic  logic  does  the  admin- 
istration recommend  and  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  pump  5  billion  new 
Federal  dollars  into  tin  economy  still 
struggling  to  overcome  a  bout  with  severe 
inflation.  By  what  logic  caoi  people  who 
have  suffered  surtaxes,  tight  money,  high 
interest,  and  unemployment  in  the  name 
of  fighting  Infiation  be  expected  to  accept 
as  visionary  reform  legislation  a  bill 
which  will  pour  5  billion  new  Federal 
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dollars  into  the  economy  to  fuel  the  fires 
of  a  new  inflationary  spiral.  Having  re- 
peatedly told  the  people  that  it  "*as 
irresponsible  Federal  spending  which 
caused  inflation  to  begin  with,  we  now 
ask  the  same  people  to  believe  i 
new  Federal  spending  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  working  people  on  the  dole  and 
increasing  the  level  of  support  for  those 
who  have  never  worked  Ir.  an  effort  to 
get  them  to  work  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  economically  logical. 

My  friends,  reason  rebels.  I  would  just 
like  for  someone  to  tell  me  precisely 
where  this  monstrosity  comes  from. 
Whose  brainchild  is  it? 

The  family  assistance  plan  was  sent 
up  to  the  9l8t  Congress  as  £ui  adminis- 
tration proposal,  though  it  borrowed 
heavily  from  the  report  of  the  Helne- 
maim  Commission  established  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Rejected  by  that  Congress, 
it  has  now  been  reworked  by  Chairman 
Mn.LS  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  has  passed  the  House  and  will 
soon  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Yet  I  find  myself  sharing  the 
sentiment  of  those  who  have  pointed  out 
that  what  the  administration  has  said  it 
wants  in  the  way  of  welfare  reform,  when 
compared  with  what  H.R.  I  will  do,  is 
clearly  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  Quite 
frankly  it  appears  that  somewhere  along 
the  way  the  scriptural  exhortation,  "Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth."  has  been  applied  with  most 
undesirable  results. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  give  this 
matter  careful  and  extended  considera- 
tion. For  I  believe  there  is  a  commend- 
able alternative  which  not  only  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  H.R.  1  but.  in  adapting  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  to  the  solution  of  the 
welfare  problem,  accomplishes  two  of  the 
administration's  goals  at  one  legislative 
stroke  and  does  so  in  a  way  which  pre- 
serves our  federal  system  of  government 
and  our  free  enterprise  economy.  This 
alternative  is  the  Curtis-Dimcan  bill, 
which  I  joined  as  cosponsor  in  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  its  consideration  in  the  House, 
but  neither  time  nor  rules  prevent  the 
other  body  from  giving  It  thorough  con- 
sideration and  nothing  should  deter  them 
from  rewriting  H.R.  1,  or  scrapping  it 
entirely,  in  order  to  obtain  meaningful 
and  sensible  welfare  progress. 

The  administration  insists  that  there 
is  no  viable  alternative  to  H.R.  1.  I  hope 
the  President  will  be  able  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  Curtis-Duncan  bill.  He 
will  find  that  it  is  Nixonian  In  its  ap- 
proach. Of  course,  the  President  is  a  busy 
man.  and  he  must  rely  on  the  advice  of 
those  around  him.  Apparently  his  ad- 
visers for  dcmestlc  affairs  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  Curtis-Dimcan  approach  with 
him.  This  is  most  unfortunate.  It  is  not 
too  late,  however,  for  the  SMlmlnlstration 
to  reconsider.  The  upcoming  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearings  would  be  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  Immediately  following  my 
remarks  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  which  expresses  sup- 
port for  the  Curtis-Duncan  alternative 
and  echoes  some  of  the  sentiments  : 


expressed  regarding  H.R.  1  and  the  need 
for  a  critical  reevaluatlon  of  it  in  the 
Senate. 

And  let  me  summarize  what  H.R.  1  will 
mean  to  America  if  it  becomes  law. 
With  all  of  its  deficit  spending  it  will 
bring  more  than  welfare.  The  deficit 
spending  will  accentuate  Inflation.  If 
H.R.  1  passes,  in  1973  we  will  have  10  per- 
cent annual  Inflation,  bank  interest 
"harges  including  fees  and  compensating 
balances  wUl  be  15  percent.  Long-term 
loan  money  will  be  hard  to  find.  Yoimg 
people  will  be  saddled  with  an  armual 
increase  in  debt  involving   $40  a  year. 

Besides  the  young,  the  senior  citizens 
must  also  suffer.  Senior  citizens  are  de- 
serving of  priority  consideration  as  are 
the  handica{}ped.  Now  we  combine  all 
relief  cases  which  dilutes  their  social 
security  checks  which  are  so  essential. 

H.R.  1  If  it  becomes  law  could  make 
America  a  welfare  state.  Let  us  all  take  a 
second  look  at  this  legislation. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
A  Brrrxx  Plan 

The  new  welfare  plan  adopted  by  the 
House  makes  two  basic  changes.  It  nation- 
alizes the  system  and  it  converts  the  dole 
Into  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

The  plan  is  called  reform.  Implying  that  it 
will  be  an  lmi»t>vement  over  the  present  sys- 
tem. President  Nixon,  In  congratulating  the 
House  for  approving  the  bill,  said  It  offers 
the  nation  "a  way  out  of  the  present  welfare 
nu>rass." 

Now  the  measure  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  Its  chances  are  said  to  be  uncertain. 
Similar  legislation  died  there  last  year. 

Increased  Social  Security  benefits — and 
whopping  tax  increases  to  finance  them — 
are  tied  to  the  welfare  reform  measure.  By 
rights.  Social  Security  and  welfare  reform 
measures  should  be  separated.  They  are 
lumped  together,  evidently  In  the  belief  that 
the  sacred  cow  of  Social  Security  will  pull 
welfare  reform  through  with  It. 

This  suggests  that  the  welfare  reforms 
would  not  make  it  on  their  own  merits.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
should  once  again  subject  the  welfare  pro- 
posals to  a  most  critical  examination. 

Such  an  examination,  we  believe,  wUl  show 
that  the  new  system  will  merely  mean 
change,  not  reform.  And,  In  fact,  it  may 
mean  change  for  the  worse. 

Having  Washington  run  welfare  through 
Its  computerized  bureaucracy  appears  bound 
to  do  nothing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Individual  cases  on  the  local  level.  If  the 
federal  government  were  citable  of  handling 
a  welfare  system,  the  American  Indians 
would  be  a  g^eat  deal  better  off. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  other  pro- 
ponents of  the  new  welfare  system  deny 
that  It  establishes  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come. But  that's  what  it  is.  Calling  It  a  fed- 
eral floor  under  family  income,  as  the  ad- 
ministration does    means  the  same  thing. 

Admittedly,  welfare  is  in  an  unholy  mess, 
and  sontethlng  needs  to  be  done.  But  what? 

The  most  promising  solution  has  been  of- 
fered by  Sen.  Carl  Curtis  (R-Neb.).  It  has 
the  added  advantage  of  combining  two  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  pet  proposals — revenue  sharing 
and  welfare  reform. 

Curtis  proposes  to  return  to  the  states 
the  meaningful  control  over  their  welfare 
programs  which  Congress  contemplated 
when  the  initial  federal  laws  were  enacted. 
He  points  out  that  the  federal  iaation  of 
welfare  is  a  solution  which  goes  exactly 
counter  to  the  very  essence  of  our  federal 
system  of  gqyemment  and  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
fundan^eatSI  reason  for  advocating  revenue 
K 

"My  bill  wUl  return  the  complete  admin- 


istration of  welfare  programs  to  the  states," 
Curtis  explains.  "It  wUl  allow  the  states  to 
spend  the  money  with  the  wisdom  which 
comes  only  from  the  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess, without  HKW  bureaucrats  dictating  ev- 
ery move  It  wUl  give  the  sUtes  Incentive 
to  reorganize  their  programs  so  that  greater 
benefits  can  go  to  the  truly  needy,  and 
waste  and  fraud  can  be  eliminated.  Plnally. 
It  will  give  the  states  sufficient  federal  funds 
to  overcome  the  fiscal  crisis  which  threatens 
not  only  all  welfare  recipients  but  also  the 
entire  economy  of  this  nation." 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  would  do 
well  to  adopt  the  Curtis  bUl  as  a  substitute 
for  the  plan  which  has  passed  the  House. 

'Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
hLs  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


PRAYER  FOR  OUR  MEN  IN 

VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SiiBiRLiifc) .  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cormec- 
ticut  (Mr.  McKiNNEY)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  winds  down  to  its 
final  conclusion,  the  horrors  of  war 
which  we  witnessed  dally  on  the  evening 
news  gradually  fade  from  memory. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  now  beginning  the 
long  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of  war — 
of  restoring  to  health  the  disabled  and 
injured  and  of  restoring  a  nation's 
shaken  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  its  elected 
representatives. 

In  the  long  day?  ahead,  when  those 
engaging  in  public  debate  will  lodge 
charges  of  deception  and  culpabihty,  we 
might  quite  easily  lose  sight  of  the  cen- 
tral enduring  point  of  this  or  any  other 
war— the  sacrifices  made  by  our  soldiers. 

Whatever  position  one  holds  on  the 
war,  whether  hawk  or  dove,  the  incon- 
trovertible, enduring  reality  is  that  as  a 
nation  we  sacrificed  the  lives  of  54,000 
Americans  in  Southeast  Asia  and  that 
in  a  democracy  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
is  not  the  perogative  of  a  ruling  military 
clique  but  is  in  fact  an  activity  of  the 
people  comprising  the  Nation.  As  such, 
it  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  junc- 
ture to  set  aside  some  time  to  reflect 
upon  what  we  asked  of  the  young  men 
of  our  Nation. 

Toward  this  end,  I  have  Introduced  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  second  Sunday  in 
July — July  11 — as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  take  some  time  out  of  our  day 
next  Sunday  to  pray  for  those  who  have 
given  tiieir  Uves  in  battle  and  also  let  us 
ask  protection  and  care  for  the  wounded, 
missing,  and  incarcerated. 

And  perhaps  let  us  also  pray  for  our 
Nation  that  God  may  grant  us  the  wis- 
dom and  understanding  to  work  as  an 
agent  of  peace  and  harmony  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 


LOS  ANGELES  HONORS  SBA  FOR 
AIDING  EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30, 
1971,  In  twin  ceremonies  In  Los  Angeles, 
Administrator  Thomas  8.  Kleppe  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was  pre- 
sented with  commendations  by  both  the 
city  and  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

All  of  Los  Angeles  admires  Tom  Kleppe, 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House,  for  his  response  to  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  February  9,  1971.  Admin- 
istrator Kleppe  and  the  entire  8BA  dis- 
aster staff  reacted  with  speed,  courage, 
and  outstanding  humarJtarlan  concern 
to  the  tragedy.  I  am  pleased  to  read  the 
commendations,  as  follows: 

Crrr  or  Los  Anoklbs 
[Pounded  1781] 

COUMXNOATION 

Wbereas,  tbe  residents  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  sxiffered  extensive  loss  of  life  and 
property  In  the  February  9  earthquake:  and 
Whereas,  the  Sm&ll  Business  Administration 
offered  vital  and  needed  assistance  to  victims 
of  the  disaster;  and  Whereas,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
tbe  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Kleppe  and  Director 
Gilbert  Montano  demonstrated  their  personal 
concern  for  the  people  and  accelerated  as- 
sistance to  the  victims;  and  WherecM,  the 
Small  BUBlneaa  Administration  is  making  a 
mAjor  contribution  to  the  rapid  economic 
recovery  of  the  City  from  tbe  earthquake: 
Now  therefore,  I,  Sam  Yorty.  Mayor  of  the 
Olty  of  Loe  Angeles,  do  hereby  commend 
Administrator' Kleppe  and  Director  Montano 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  dis- 
aster staff  and  thank  them  for  their  out- 
standing performance. of  public  duty. 

Sam  Tobtt,  Mayor. 

COTTNTT  or  Los  Amgklks 

THOMAS    S.    KlXPn 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  suf- 
fered severe  damage  as  a  result  of  an  earth- 
quake on  February  9,  1971,  and  Whereas, 
disaster  victims  required  assistance  to  re- 
habUitate  their  property  and  restore  nor- 
malcy to  their  lives,  and  Whereas,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  immediately  estab- 
lished offices  In  the  affected  areas  with  the 
assistance  of  the  banking  community  to  as- 
sist the  disaster  victims;  and  Whereas,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 
penonally  visited  the  disaster  area  and  ini- 
tiated actions  to  speed  assistance  to  disaster 
victims;  and  Whereas,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  already  approved  8,890 
loans  totaling  M3  million  for  earthquake  vic- 
tims; Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  and  all  of  its  residents 
extend  to  Administrator  Thomas  S.  Kleppe 
and  to  the  staff  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration their  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  personal  concern  and  effective  action 
shown  in  helping  earthquake  victims  recover 
from  this  disaster. 

Wabxxn  M.  Dorn. 
Supervisor.  Sth  District. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  LEGISLA- 
TION—IV 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspdj)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  fourth  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation  incorporating  the  use 
of  economic  incentives  to  control  pollu- 
tion. This  bill  attacks  the  increasing 
problem  of  abandoned  automobiles  by 
placing  a  $50  deposit  on  all  motor  vehi- 
cles. This  deposit  will  be  returned  when 


the  vehicle  is  either  sold  or  disposed  of  at 
the  end  of  its  useful  life. 

A  drive  through  one  of  our  Nation's 
cities  or  along  our  country  roads  and 
highways  wUI  demonstrate  why  such  a 
bill  is  necessary.  The  scattered,  rusting 
hulks  of  cars,  buses,  and  trucks  are  an 
eyesore.  They  are  dangerous,  if  not 
deadly,  eyesore,  attracting  small  children 
looking  for  places  to  play. 

The  abandoned  car  problem  is  not 
small — 1,000  cars  a  week  are  abandoned 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  Chicago,  the 
rate  is  double — 2,000  every  week.  There 
are  presently  over  100  million  motor  vehi- 
cles m  use  in  the  United  States.  About 
9  million  are  retired  each  year;  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  them  entering  Junk- 
yards, with  the  remaining  15  percent 
abandoned  on  either  public  or  private 
property.  Thus  we  are  accumulating 
1,300.000  abandoned  motor  vehicles  every 
year,  adding  to  the  present  Inventory  of 
somewhere  between  15  and  20  miUion 
rusting  hulks  already  cluttering  the 
landscape. 

Why  are  they  not  hauled  to  salvage 
yards?  Salvage  operators  make  most  of 
their  money  selling  parts  from  cars  that 
are  from  1  to  4  years  old.  After  a  car  is 
7  years  old  it  virtually  has  no  parts  value 
at  all;  its  only  value  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  scrap  metals  it  contains.  The 
profit  margins  in  the  scrap  operation  are 
small,  forcing  scrap  dealers  to  pay  little 
or  nothing  for  any  worn-out  autos  over 
5  years  of  age. 

Thus,  when  confronted  with  the  alter- 
native of  paying  someone  $10  to  $25  to 
haul  your  worn-out  car  to  the  scrap  yard 
or  abandoning  it  along  some  street  or 
road,  the  choice  is  very  often  to  aban- 
don it. 

My  bill  would  reverse  the  present  in- 
centive; it  would  simply  make  It  more 
profitable  in  virtually  all  cases  for  a  car 
owner  to  have  his  car  hauled  to  the  Junk- 
yard in  order  to  get  his  $50  deposit  back, 
rather  than  abandon  it  on  a  public  road. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  the  cities 
and  States  reimbursement  for  collecting 
the  already  existing  stock  of  abandoned 
autos.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
legislation  their  careful  consideration. 


GXNTKAL  BACKGKOUNO 


PALESTINIAN  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hamilton*  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  im- 
portant problem  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  must  address  is  the 
plight  of  the  Palestinian  refugees.  The 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion No.  242  of  November  1967,  which 
provides  a  framework  for  the  settlement 
of  the  conflict,  calls  for  "a  Just  settlement 
of  the  refugee  problem."  If  no  Just  solu- 
tion for  these  people  without  hope  is 
f  oimd,  another  round  of  fighting  becomes 
almost  inevitable.  The  United  States 
must  redouble  its  efforts  to  insure  that 
amother  generation  of  Palestinians  does 
not  grow  up  In  refugee  camps,  and  to 
And  ways  and  means  to  provide  their 
lives  with  hope  and  dignity,  their  bodies 
with  sustenance  and  strength,  and  their 
vocations  with  purpose  and  skills. 


The  Israeli  war  of  independence  or 
the  Palestinian  war  of  1948  uprooted 
almost  1  million  Palestinian  Arabs, 
Christians  as  well  as  Moslems,  and  some 
half-million  Jewish  citizens  of  Arab 
countries.  Israel  was  able  to  absorb  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  North  Africa,  the 
Fertile  Crescent  and  Yemen,  primarily 
because  she  has  had  the  desire,  the 
money,  and  the  capacity  to  train  them. 
However,  for  political,  financial,  and 
manpower  reasons,  the  poorer  countries 
aroimd  Israel — Egypt,  Lebanon,  Byria,, 
and  Jordan — have  had  little  success  in 
helping  the  Palestinian  refugees.  The 
refugees  have  not  been  allowed  to  return 
home,  and  they  have  not  received  com- 
pensation for  the  property  they  lost.  As 
part  of  any  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,  efforts  must  be  made  to  deal  with 
the  1948  claims  of  both  Arab  and  Jewish 
refugees. 

After  1948,  an  educated  minority  and 
a  few  Palestinians  who  had  funds  avail- 
able found  work  in  other  Arab  countries. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  hard- 
working and  Intelligent  people  who  have 
played  an  important  role,  for  example, 
in  the  development  of  Kuwait  and  the 
tiny  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Unfortunately,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Palestinians — the  aged,  the  very 
yoimg,  and  the  unskilled — became  de- 
pendent refugees.  For  them,  life  was  hard 
and  uncertain,  and  many  became  bitter 
and  resentful  refugees  hovering  in  over- 
crowded camps  near  Israel's  borders. 
Since  1948,  these  refugees  have  become 
increasingly  embittered  and  frustrated 
by  the  failure  of  their  Arab  neighbors, 
the  United  Nations  and  the  big  powers  to 
help  them  regain  the  land  they  claimed 
was  theirs.  In  the  1960's  many  refugees 
found  solace  in  the  extreme,  radical,  na- 
tional movements  manifested  in  the 
plethora  of  commando  organizations  that 
sprang  up  before  and  after  the  June  1967 
war. 

The  political  frustrations  of  these 
refugees  have  been  matched  by  the  hu- 
man trials  of  a  large  number  of  people 
living  on  the  borderline  of  destitution, 
rampant  disease  and  undernourishment- 
Ten  cents  a  day  for  each  refugee  In  a 
camp  provides  Just  enough  basic  medical 
services,  education,  food  and  lodging  fa- 
cilities for  survival.  The  June  war  In  1967 
radically  altered,  but  did  not  change,  the 
plight  of  the  refugees  who  for  the  most 
part  continue  to  live  in  an  international 
dole  of  about  $40  per  capita  a  year. 

Today  there  are  nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  Palestinian  refugees  registered 
with  the  United  Nations  refugee  agency. 
Of  these,  about  830,000  or  roughly  60 
percent,  receive  rations,  and  of  whom 
some  40  percent  live  in  camps.  Half  a 
million  refugees  live  in  East  Jordan  and 
about  580,000  live  in  Israeli  Occupied 
Territories — the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  nearly 
1  million  displaced  Egyptians  and  Pales- 
tinians who  have  moved  from  occupied 
territories  and  the  Suez  Canal  area  since 
1967.  They  still  fervently  claim  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  area  from  which  they  were 
dislodged,  even  while  many  have  found 
new  homes  and  Jobs  In  other  areas. 

Iliese  refugees  have  suffered  long,  and 
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their  sufferings  continue.  There  will  be 
no  peace  in  the  Middle  East  until  the 
parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  and 
the  international  community  lay  aside 
political  considerations  and  focus  on  the 
necessity  for  Justice  for  all  the  refugees. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  whole  Middle  East 
problem  and  to  deal  with  other  aspects  of 
the  Middle  East  conflict  without  solving 
the  refugee  issues  caused  by  the  1948 
fighting  is  to  treat  ssmiptoms  without 
eradicating  the  cause. 
ATTTrunES   or  covebn  mints  in   thx   miodu 

EAST 

The  difficulties  of  finding  a  "just  solu- 
tion" for  the  refugees  are  exacerbated  by 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Each  side 
claims  the  other  Is  responsible  for  the 
refugee  problem.  In  fact,  it  Is  fruitless  to 
debate  who  is  responsible  as  there  Is 
evidence  to  support  the  allegations  of 
both  sides. 

Israel  has  usually  contended  that: 
First,  the  Arabs  alone  caused  the  prob- 
lem and  thus  have  major  responsibility 
for  it;  seccmd,  instead  of  helping  the 
refugees,  the  Arab  Governments  are  con- 
sciously using  the  refugees  for  political 
objectives.  They  keep  the  refugee  issue 
boiling  in  an  effort  to  decrease  the  per- 
manence of  the  State  of  Israel  and  force 
the  return  of  refugees  to  Palestine;  third, 
the  Arab  States  have  enough  Jobs,  space 
and  materiel  to  resettle  these  refugees: 
fourth,  the  Israelis  caimot,  for  impor- 
tant political,  security  and  social  rea- 
sons, accept  large-scale  repatriation — 
no  country  will  willingly  create  a  hostile 
fifth  column  within  its  borders;  fifth,  Is- 
rael will  consider  compensation  if  the  In- 
ternational community  will  help  and  if 
Jewish  refugees  from  Arab  countries  are 
compensated  for  their  loss  of  property; 
and  flnaUy,  the  Palestinians  would  be 
far  happier  if  they  lived  In  the  Arab 
world. 

The  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
contended  that:  First,  the  major  West- 
ern powers,  the  Israelis,  and  the  U.N.  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  refugees 
and  they  must  solve  the  problem;  second, 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  Arab-Israeli  Issue 
must  deal  with  the  refugee  issue  if  there 
is  to  be  any  progress  on  other  aspects  of 
the  problem;  third,  the  refugee  problem 
is  more  than  an  economic  Issue ;  political 
and  humanitarian  considerations  are 
equally  Important;  fourth,  unlimited 
Jewish  immigration  into  Israel  must  be 
stopped  because  it  only  hardens  IsraeU 
opposition  to  repatriation;  and  fifth,  the 
just  solution  to  the  refugee  problem  must 
include  the  choice  of  compensation  or  re- 
patriation as  U.N.  resolutions  on  the  ref- 
ugees have  repeatedly  stated. 

Some  of  these  attitudes  have  under- 
gone changes  in  emphasis  in  recent  years 
and  others  have  not  changed.  Two  con- 
stants remain,  and  they  should  provide 
a  basis  for  settlement.  First,  there  should 
be  an  appreciation  of  the  Israelis'  very 
real  concern  that  any  large-scale  re- 
patriation of  refugees  inside  Israel  could 
necessarily  create  a  fifth  column;  and 
second,  there  must  be  political  and  hu- 
manitarian, as  well  as  economic.  Justice 
for  the  Palestinians.  Specifically,  this  can 
mean  some  form  of  compensation  and 
the  right  of  self-determination. 


ONITED   NATIONS  UXUMT  AND   WOKKS  ACXNCT 

The  community  of  nations  also  has  not 
been  able  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
refugee  problem.  Over  the  years,  many 
international,  national,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations have  sought  to  meet  the 
physical  and  social  needs  of  the  refugees. 
These  efforts,  however  ecumenical  or  in- 
ternational in  origin,  have  only  reduced 
the  human  suffering. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  (UN- 
RWA)  has  had  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  and  administering  relief  and 
educational  services.  For  over  20  years 
now.  the  United  States  has  supported, 
despite  its  deficiencies,  the  UNRWA  pro- 
gram because  of  the  human  needs  of  the 
refugees  and  because  UNRWA 's  services, 
especially  vocational  training,  can  con- 
tribute to  political  stability  at  a  time 
when  our  overriding  interest  in  the 
Middle  East  is  peace. 

UNRWA  continues  to  provide  educa- 
tion and  relief  services  for  those  refugees 
of  1948  and  their  offspring.  Its  14,000- 
man  staff  is  about  half  teachers  who  now 
administer  some  46  percent  of  UNRWA 's 
budget.  UNRWA's  efforts  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  educating  Increased  num- 
bers without  Increasing  its  budget  have 
not  been  entirely  successful  because  of 
budgetary  limitations. 

ITNRWA'S  rlNANCXS 

The  U.S.  voluntary  contribution  to  UN- 
RWA has  varied  from  as  high  as  70  per- 
cent of  UNRWA's  budget  to  the  present 
54  percent  of  a  budget  between  $45  and 
$50  million. 

One  of  the  more  encouraging  aspects  of 
the  financial  situation  of  UNRWA  In  re- 
cent years  is  the  Increased  diversity  of 
financial  support  for  the  budget  and  of 
special  contributions  to  meet  the  deficit. 
Even  Arab  governments,  long  reluctant 
to  support  UNRWA.  are  now  contribut- 
ing to  certain  educational  services  UN- 
RWA provides  In  cooperation  with  UN- 
ESCO. There  have  also  been  hints  that 
certain  East  Eiu^pean  countries  might 
reconsider  their  opposition  to  UNRWA. 
Still,  as  we  enter  the  1970's,  only  48  of 
the  127  UH.  members  are  making  dona- 
tions with  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
West  Germany  providing  the  vast  major- 
ity of  funds.  More  important,  UNRWA  Is 
beginning  to  nm  a  large  deficit,  esti- 
mated to  be  around  $6  to  $7  million  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

UNmWA  KStrCATION 

The  most  significant  work  that  UN- 
RWA does  in  dealing  with  the  needs  of 
these  refugees  Is  its  education  of  some 
250,000  students  each  year.  In  the  last 
tw©  decades,  however,  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  over  half  a  million  refugees 
who  have  reached  maturity  have  found 
meaningful  jobs.  Palestine  was  tradi- 
tionally an  agricultural  society  and  the 
vsist  majority  of  refugees  were  primarily 
in  farming. 

The  crucial  Issue  confronting  UNRWA 
is  how  to  maximize  the  number  of  ref- 
ugees receiving  nonagricultural  Job  train- 
ing in  an  area  suffer  ng  from  overcrowd- 
ing on  agricultural  lands. 

Of  the  30.000  refugees  who  complete 
the   basic   9-year   education   sponsored 


by  UNRWA  and  UNESCO,  only  a 
few  more  than  4,000  go  on  to  high  school 
and  university  or  vocational  schooling. 
The  greater  the  percentage  of  the  30,000 
refugees  that  receive  vocational  train- 
ing each  year,  the  greater  the  hope  for 
the  refugees  having  a  rewarding  Uf  e  out- 
side the  camps  and  the  less  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  councils  of  despair  who  see 
Palestinians  gaining  dignity  only 
through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Fortunately,  increased  attention  hu 
been  given  to  vocational  training  In  re- 
cent years.  After  the  June  war,  the  Is- 
raeli Government  trained  some  16,000 
Palestinians,  many  of  them  refugees,  for 
semi-skiUed  Jobs  in  Israel's  construction 
industry.  These  Jobs  gave  an  economic 
alternative  to  the  lonely  and  unreward- 
ing void  of  a  refugee  existence. 

The  United  States  has  also  helped  this 
vocational  training  effort.  The  2-year 
supplemental  $2  million  U.S.  appropria- 
tion for  vocational  training  enabled 
UNRWA  to  expand  some  of  its  vo- 
cational training  facilities  to  train  over 
1,000  men.  Such  efforts  must  be  contin- 
ued so  that  more  refugees  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  life  in  terms  of  a  choice. 
Without  such  training,  becoming  a  guer- 
rilla remains  the  only  chance  to  improve 
their  lot.  And  that  choice  by  sufficient 
numbers  will  lead  to  violence. 

PAlXSriNIAN   POLITICS 

As  their  numbers  have  Increased,  so 
also  has  the  Palestinian  political  con- 
sciousness. For  two  decades,  refugees 
placed  their  fate  In  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ternational community  in  general  and 
their  Arab  neighbors  in  particular;  there 
was  much  talk,  mostly  inflamed  rhetoric, 
and  little  purposeful  action. 

It  was  only  after  some  20  frustrat- 
ing years  that  the  Palestinian  guerrilla 
movement  started  to  gain  support  In  the 
camp  communities.  The  desperate  tac- 
tics of  some  guerrillas  in  the  last  couple 
years  reflect  their  deepest  fear  that  oth- 
ers— Jordan,  Israel,  and  the  United 
States  In  particular — were  tnrlng  to 
negotiate  or  decree  their  national  be- 
ing out  of  existence.  The  4  years  since 
1967  have  emphasized  that  any  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  must  implement  the  U.N. 
Resolution  242's  call  for  "a  Just  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem." 

The  disruptive  capacity  of  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  should  not  be  Judged 
solely  on  the  basis  of  actions  against 
Israel  or  the  United  States  precisely  be- 
cause those  actions  have  largely  failed. 
Rather  it  is  the  ability  of  the  guerrillas 
to  veto  moves  toward  peace,  to  influence 
Arab  politics  and  to  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Governments  of  Lebanon  and 
Jordan,  in  particular,  that  the  guerrillas 
have  had  limited  success. 

HOPXFtn.    SIGNS 

Recently,  there  have  been  some  hope- 
ful signs  that  the  parties  may  be  moving 
closer  to  the  realization  that  a  political 
settlement  is  essential  and  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  problem 
will  never  work.  For  a  time  the  guerrillas 
controlled  many  refugee  camps  in  Jor- 
dan but  the  Jordanian  Government  in 
the  last  several  months,  has  been  able 
to  reassert  most  of  its  authority.  Other 
Arab  Governments  are  also  trying  to  im- 
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prove  the  climate  for  peace,  and  the  pro- 
posed Arab  federation  of  Syria,  Libya, 
and  Egypt  could  provide  a  basis  for  Syria 
to  become  a  party  to  Resolution  242. 
Many  Arab  Governments  have  also  coop- 
erated with  UNESCO  officials  in  trying 
to  remove  inflammatory  rhetoric  from 
textbooks  used  in  UNRWA  schools,  and 
Israeli  authorities  now  permit  almost  all 
books  into  the  occupied  territories.  Al- 
though such  acts  do  increase  political 
stability  and  help  maintain  the  momen- 
tum for  peace,  they  alone  caimot  drive 
asimder  the  ambitions  of  the  guerrillas. 

While  the  guerrilla  movement  may 
represent  one  alternative,  certain  de- 
velopments in  the  West  Bank  represent 
another.  Since  the  June  war,  an  inde- 
pendent West  Bank  Palestinian  political 
consciousness  has  burgeoned.  Like  the 
guerrillas,  this  group  is  thinking  about 
the  future  of  Palestinianism,  but  unlike 
the  guerrillas,  members  of  this  commu- 
nity have  supported  the  Rogers  Peace 
Plan  and  the  Security  Council  Resolution 
242.  The  "National  Pact  of  the  West 
Bank"  is  also  a  constructive  sign  of  a 
new  political  community  among  some 
Palestinians. 

Another  important  sign  of  hope  can 
be  seen  in  the  statements  of  some  Is- 
raelis. For  instance,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  Israel's  Labour  Party,  Arie  L. 
Eliav.  recently  wrote  that — 

We  owe  them  (the  Palestinians)  .  .  .  the 
option  of  self-determination. 

He  added— 

Let  the  Arab  States  know  that  we  shall 
never  deny  the  Palestlnlan«'  right  to  self- 
determination. 

The  only  way  to  ciu-b  the  guerrilla 
movement  and  the  many  paramilitary 
youth  groups  that  feed  it  is  to  give  the 
Palestinians  a  viable  alternative.  Voca- 
tional training  for  productive  jobs  is  part 
of  the  answer,  but  not  all  of  it  because, 
while  the  refugee's  alienation  is  visibly 
economic  and  social,  it  Is  also  political. 
To  solve  the  Palestinian  refugee  problem 
is  to  give  the  refugees  the  Palestinian 
political  alternative. 

PAixsTunANs,   wmmr.TH   and   the  txttjibx 

Any  solution  of  the  refugee  Issue  will 
have  many  components  and  involve  so- 
cial problems.  Five  elements  that  a  just 
settlement  should  include  are : 

First,  there  should  be  limited  repatria- 
tion of  Palestinians  with  a  recognition  of 
Israeli  concerns  that  unlimited  repatria- 
tion would  create  political  problems  and 
would  make  it  difficult  to  preserve  the 
Jewish  identity  of  the  state.  In  such  a 
move  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  refugees  are  repatriated. 

Second,  compensation  must  be  made 
to  all  refugees.  Jewish  refugees  from 
Arab  countries  and  Palestinian  refugees 
from  Israel  must  be  compensated  for  loss 
of  property.  Only  last  week,  Israel  reex- 
pressed  its  willingness  to  compensate 
1948  Arab  refugees.  The  international 
community  also  should  play  a  role  In 
this  phase  of  a  settlement  by  helping  to 
pay  the  bill  and  to  determine  the  amoimt 
of  compensation  and  to  whom  it  goes. 

Third,  education  and  health  programs 
of  PalestlniEui  refugees  should  be  ex- 
panded and  intensified.  More  Palestin- 
ians must  have  a  choice  in  life,  and  edu- 


cation and  soimd  health  offer  part  of  a 
choice. 

Fourth,  a  political  alternative  should 
be  given  to  the  Palestinians.  Self-deter- 
mination would  help  break  the  present 
impasse  on  one  of  the  more  troublesome 
aspects  of  the  dispute.  The  international 
community  should  not  try  to  impose  the 
form  that  self-determination  might  take. 
In  an  internationally  sponsored  election 
held  in  the  West  Bank  with  Palestinians 
from  £dl  countries  voting,  the  Palestin- 
ians might  choose  one  of  a  variety  of 
courses.  They  may  opt  for  a  new  in- 
dependent Palestine.  They  might,  how- 
ever, prefer  some  semiautonomous  status 
in  some  connection  to  Jordan.  Or,  the 
Palestinians  may  desire  to  return  to 
Jordan.  Guerrilla  organizations  control 
of  their  community  or  such  an  election 
is  not  a  foregone  conclusion,  nor  can  the 
guerrilla  organizations  be  considered  a 
monolith.  To  give  the  Palestinians  the 
right  of  self-determination  is  to  cut  out 
the  very  strength  of  the  guerrilla^  who 
see  self-determination  coming  only  with 
gims.  Indeed  it  would  be  risky  to  predict 
any  non-Palestinian  group  who  would  be 
able  to  predetermine  the  outcome  of  such 
an  election.  The  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  only  made  the  Palestinians  more 
anxious  to  determine  their  own  future. 
They  feel  that  they  have  left  their  prob- 
lems to  others  too  long  with  too  few 
results. 

Finally,  there  are  many  problems  and 
tensions  involved  in  each  of  the  four  es- 
sential courses  of  action  listed  above.  The 
international  community  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  and  the  handler  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  plans.  This  means  that 
the  international  community  must  pay  a 
good  part  of  the  costs  involved.  Both 
these  bills  are  small  compared  to  the 
potential  human  costs  of  another  war  in 
the  Middle  East  that  could  Involve  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Throughout  the  world  community  and 
the  Middle  East,  there  is  emerging  an 
increasing  concern  for  and  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Palestinians,  their  various 
spokesmen  and  the  need  for  a  just  solu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem.  Recent 
events  have  produced  a  dialog  between 
some  Israelis  and  some  Arabs.  And  in  the 
Arab  recognition  of  a  range  of  political 
opinion  in  Israel  and  Israeli  recognition 
of  many  Arab  and  Palestinian  viewpoints 
is  an  assumption  that  there  is  some  seg- 
ment of  the  opponent's  camp  with  whom 
a  dialogue  is  possible.  That  is  one  small 
result  of  more  than  20  years  of  violence 
in  the  Middle  East. 


PANAMANIAN  DIPLOMATS  DEMAND 
CONTROL  OF  US.  OWNED  CANAL 
ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Panama  engage  in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions the  event  is  a  great  one  on  the 
Isthmus  and  hence  receives  prominent 
mention  in  the  Panamanian  press.  In  the 
United  States  such  news  has  to  compete 
with  the  issues  of  the  great  powers  and 


hence  receives  little  or  no  attention.  The 
result  is  that  the  people  living  on  the 
Isthmus  are  far  better  informed  about 
crucial  Panama  Canal  questions  than  are 
those  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Congress  where  the  ultimate  authority 
and  responsibility  in  policy  determina- 
tion rests. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  know  what  is  transpiring  in 
Panama  as  expressed  by  Panamanians. 
In  an  address  to  the  House  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  17,  1971,  un- 
der the  title  of  "Panama  Canal:  Intense 
Panamanian  Hostility  Campaign  Against 
the  United  States,"  I  attempted  to  show 
from  statements  taken  from  the  Spanish 
language  press  of  Panama  over  a  period 
of  months  that  the  government  of  that 
country  is  engaged  in  an  organized  cam- 
paign of  hate-infected  hostility  against 
the  United  States  and  Panama  Canal  au- 
thorities. 

A  leading  Panama  newspaper  recently 
published  two  significant  news  stories 
concerning  the  then  projected  diplomatic 
discussions.  One  quoted  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  Antonio  Tack,  a  vociferous  Pana- 
manian fire  brand,  as  bent  upon  removal 
of  the  United  States  from  its  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone.  The  other,  pub- 
lished on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the 
Panamanian  diplomats  for  Washington, 
quoted  one  of  them  as  stating  that  they 
would  not  sign  any  treaty  with  the  United 
States  that  does  not  "return"  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Panama.  This 
is  about  as  senseless  as  could  be  a  demcmd 
by  Prance  to  "return"  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

This  Panamanian  spokesman  further 
stated  that  in  the  event  of  inability  to  ob- 
tain such  cession  he  could  not  predict 
"what  the  reaction  of  the  Panamanian 
people  will  be."  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
implied  threat  of  destructive  violence 
comparable  to  the  Red  led  Panamanian 
mob  assault  on  the  Canal  Zone  in  Janu- 
ary 1964  or  a  Vietnam  type  of  war  on  the 
Isthmus. 

In  either  event,  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
probably  aid  Panama  as  it  has  aided,  and 
is  still  aiding,  the  Vietcong  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Our  own  diplomats  have  taken  the 
naive  position  that  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama  "must  be 
improved"  at  all  costs,  and  it  seems  even 
if  such  improvement  involves  a  complete 
and  abject  surrender  by  the  United  States 
as  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal 
in  disregard  of  our  treaty  responsibilities 
with  Great  Britain  and  Colombia.  Our 
negotiators  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  construction  of  an  extrava- 
gant, unneeded,  and  ecologically  danger- 
ous canal  of  so-called  sea  level  design 
that  hinges  upon  the  surrender  of  U.S. 
sovereign  right,  power,  and  authority 
over  the  U.S.  owned  zone  territory. 

Moreover,  one  of  our  officials  in  these 
maneuvers  has  publicly  admitted  that 
such  type  of  canal  is  not  only  unjustified 
economically  but  also  may  never  be  con- 
structed. Could  anything  be,  to  say  the 
least,  more  stupid?  Why  do  our  high  offi- 
cials not  speak  out  in  support  of  our 
treaty  based  rights,  power,  and  author- 
ity as  did  Secretary  of  State  Charles 
Evans  Hughes?  Why  do  they  not  demand 
the  extension   of   the  Canal   Zcme   to 
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include  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Chagres  River  as  was  once  recom- 
mended by  Gen.  Clarence  Edwards  when 
he  was  commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  on 
the  isthmus? 

Such  extension  of  the  zone  territory 
would  end  present  demagogic  clamor  of 
Panamanian  revolutionaries  demanding 
the  payment  of  $13,000,000,000  for  water 
used  in  past  lockage  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  use  is  specifically 
granted  in  perpetuity  to  Uie  United  States 
In  article  rv  of  the  1903  treaty. 

The  Panama  Canal  treaty  negotiations 
were  resumed  on  June  29.  1971,  after  a 
4-year  lapse.  The  negotiators  for  the 
United  States  are  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
chief  negotiator,  who  also  served  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  discredited 
1967  treaties  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Study  Com- 
mission under  Public  Law  88-609  that 
recommended  only  a  sea  level  project  in 
its  voluminous  and  costly  December  1, 
1970,  report:  and  John  C.  Mundt,  lawyer, 
professor  of  Spanish  and  business  execu- 
tive, as  his  deputy.  Col.  John  P.  Sheffey, 
former  executive  director  of  the  sea 
level  study  pcmel,  is  their  backstop  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

For  Panama,  the  negotiators  are:  Jose 
Antonio  de  la  Rosa,  Panamanian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  Dr. 
Carlos  Lopez  Guevara,  former  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Fernando  Man- 
fredo,  former  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  arti- 
cle IV.  section  3,  clause  2,  vests  the  "pow- 
er to  dispose — of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States"  in 
the  Congress,  which  includes  the  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate.  This  salutory  and 
imperative  provision  was  ignored  in  the 
drafting  of  the  publicly  repudiated  1967 
proposed  treaties  and  apparently  is  being 
completely  ignored  in  the  present  diplo- 
matic negotiations.  I  make  this  con- 
stitutional reference  as  a  challenge  to  our 
present  negotiators  and  call  upon  them 
to  answer  it,  for  they  are  bound  by  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  should 
not  ignore  its  provisions. 

The  revolutionary  junta  of  Panama 
knows  that  the  perpetual  control  of  that 
country,  which  they  seek,  is  in  absolute 
violation  of  the  Panamanian  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  for  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative government.  These  revolution- 
aries hope  to  retain  power  indefinitely 
and  are  resorting  to  every  type  of  politi- 
cal blackmail  to  attain  their  ends.  As  fur- 
ther proof  of  their  intention  to  retain 
power  and  to  prevent  a  return  to  con- 
stitutional government  may  be  cited  the 
facts  that  their  plans  contemplate  the 
complete  abolition  of  Panama's  National 
Assembly  and  that  they  have  converted 
the  building  housing  the  Assembly  into  a 
government  office  building. 

As  the  two  indicated  news  stories  give 
the  present  thinking  among  Panamanian 
revolutionary  leaders,  I  quote  both  as 
parts  of  my  remarks : 
I  From  the  Panama  Star  &  Herald,  June  20. 
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(EnrroK's  note. — Charles  Oreen,  Chief  of 
the  Mexico  Bureau  of  The  Associated  Press 


was  in  Panama  recently.  He  wrote  the  foUow- 
Ing  story  on  Panama-t7nlted  States  treaty 
negotiations.) 

(By  Charles  Oreen) 

Panama. — The  United  States  will  soon  have 
to  begin  negotiating  with  this  dissatisfied 
country  on  a  new  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

The  waterway,  which  cuts  Panama  In  two, 
is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  for  Pana- 
manians who  resent  U.S.  control  of  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  CUinal — the  so-called  "Zone." 

Signing  of  a  new  treaty  to  give  Panama 
Jurisdictional  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
has  become  a  current  strengthening  nation- 
alism in  this  country. 

The  1903  treaty,  still  in  force,  gives  the 
United  States  jurisdiction  over  a  strip  on 
both  sides  of  the  waterway.  Reclamation  of 
this  area  gave  rise  to  riots  in  1964  which 
compelled  the  United  States  to  agree  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  treaty  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. 

In  1967,  a  draft  of  a  new  treaty  was  ready 
but  was  not  ratified  by  either  government. 
In  August  last,  strongman  Omar  Torrljoe 
shelved  this  draft  arguing  that  the  main 
source  of  conflict — control  of  the  "Zone" — 
was  not  modified. 

"We  must  eliminate  the  basic  cause  of 
conflict — United  States  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone."  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Antonio 
Tack  recently  told  a  group  of  students.  The 
proposed  new  treaty  at  the  same  time  would 
eliminate  the  clause  giving  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States. 

Torrijos'  revolutionary  government  has 
publicly  adopted  a  hard-line  for  negotia- 
tions— a  line  which  some  conservative  Ameri- 
can elements  In  the  Zone  thlnJc  might  lead 
again  to  serious  anti-US  feelings. 

Tack  and  the  three  Panamanian  negotia- 
tors— former  Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Lopez 
Guevara,  former  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  Fernando  Manfredo  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.S.  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Ossa — 
have  held  a  series  of  meetings  with  business- 
men, workers  and  students,  aimed  at  making 
public  Panama's  position  In  the  negotiations. 

Their  position  at  those  meetings  has  been 
that  Panatna  will  demand  that  the  1903 
treaty  be  cancelled  and  Panama  recover 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone,  with  the 
premise  that  the  United  States  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  the  Canal  under  Pana- 
manian supervision. 

ABKXNG  TOO   MUCH? 

There  are  some  In  the  Zone  who  believe 
that  Torrijos'  government  may  be  asking  for 
something  the  United  States  is  not  willing 
to  grant  and  that  it  might  return  from  Wash- 
ington to  Panama  with  something  less  than 
the  people  expect. 

This  frustration,  it  Is  said,  could  be  ex- 
plained by  anti-United  States  elements  to 
create  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  1964.  One 
of  Panama's  miUn  arguments  is  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  product  of  colonialism  and 
that  It  also  violates  Article  103  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Charter.  Dr.  Lopez 
Guevara  says,  has  precedence  over  the  1903 
treaty. 

"The  1903  treaty  provides  that  the  Canal 
Zone  must  be  neutral."  Lopez  Guevara  told 
students  "but  we  have  official  documents 
showing  that  the  United  States  is  using  Its 
military  bases  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  part  of 
its  strategic  defense  system. 

"In  addition  they  are  violating  the  neu- 
trality clause  of  the  1903  treaty  and  we  have 
the  right  to  denounce  that  treaty  because  of 
that  violation,"  he  added. 

"We  will  negotiate  with  the  support  of  the 
people,"  Tack  said,  "This  not  only  will  be  a 
revision  of  the  existing  treaty  but  negotia- 
tions to  give  Panama  a  brand  new  treaty  with 
sovereignty  and  total  Jurisdiction  for 
Panama." 


jonrr  ooimoL? 


Tb«  position  of  the  Umted  States  negotU- 
tors,  Robert  B.  Anderson  and  John  Mundt, 
has  not  been  made  public  here,  but  they  are 
expected  to  propose  some  kind  of  joint  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  with  U.S.  majority 
on  the  controlling  agency. 

The  Panamanian  proposal  would  leave  op- 
eration of  the  Canal  In  the  hands  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  but  would  make  of 
the  Canal  Zone  an  Integral  part  of  Panama- 
nian territory  subject  to  the  laws  and  courts 
of  Panama. 

The  people  of  Panama  have  received  many 
promises  from  the  government  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  about  the  1903  treaty,  so 
that  the  revolutionary  government's  pledges 
are  taken  calmly  by  many.  But  nationalism 
Is  intense.  Students  and  leftist  commenta- 
tors are  adopting  hard  positions  and  urging 
the  government  not  to  back  down  on  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction. 

A  new  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  How  Panama  would  ratify  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  debate  since  Torrijos  abolished  the 
legislature  when  he  overthrew  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Amulfo  Arias  in  Oc- 
tober, 1968. 

One  way  could  be  a  national  plebiscite, 
giving  the  citizens  the  right  to  accept  or  re- 
ject the  contents  of  the  treaty. 

If  the  negotiations  fall.  Tack  told  the 
students,  "we  will  go  before  public  opinion." 
Lopez  Guevara  said  the  first  step  probably 
would  be  an  appeal  befOTe  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  If  this  too  failed,  then 
an  appeal  before  the  United  Nations. 

(From  the  Panama  Star  &  Herald, 

June  26,  1971) 

No  Jurisdiction,  No  Teeatt,  R.P. 

Negotiators  Sat 

Panama's  treaty  negotiators  will  not  sign 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  that  does 
not  give  back  to  this  country  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  now  under  United 
States  control. 

At  a  press  meeting  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  Sunday  for  Washington,  they  said 
if  a  just  treaty  for  Panama  cannot  be  ob- 
tained "we  will  return  without  a  treaty"  to 
tell  the  people  why  the  negotiations  faUed. 

"I  cannot  predict  what  the  reaction  of  the 
Panamanian  people  will  be."  Dr.  Alfredo 
Lopez  Ouevara  said.  He  and  Fernando  Man- 
fredo will  Join  the  third  member  of  the  Pan- 
amanian negotiating  team.  Ambassador  Jose 
Antonio  de  la  Ossa,  in  Washington. 

Lopez  Guevara  and  Manfredo  reiterated  at 
the  2-hour  press  conference  Thursday  night 
at  the  Casa  del  Periodlsta  that  Panama's  par- 
amount objective  in  the  coming  round  of 
talks  is  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  that  they  have  clear  instructions  to  that 
effect.  They  said  Panama  is  prepared  to  grant 
the  United  States  administrative  rights  to 
assure  the  safe  and  efficient  passage  of  ships 
through  the  waterway  and  to  participate 
Jointly  with  the  United  States  in  providing 
adequate  protection  to  the  vital  installations 
of  the  waterway. 

JURISDICTION  FOREMOST 

They  stressed  the  question  of  Panamanian 
Jurisdiction  wUl  be  foremost. 

Negotiator  Manfredo  said  there  has  been 
an  exchange  of  agendas  between  the  two 
countries  and  that  there  are  indications 
there  Is  sufficient  ground  to  come  to  an 
understanding.  He  said  the  United  States 
realizes  It  cannot  live  in  tranquUity  in  the 
Canal  Zone  under  the  present  system  of 
American  control  which  dates  back  to  1903. 

On  the  question  of  Jurisdiction.  Dr.  Lopez 
Ouevara  recalled  that  until  1911.  Panama- 
nian laws  were  enforced  in  the  Canal  Zone 
through  Panamanian  coxirts.  In  that  year, 
the  United  States  unllateraUy  changed  the 
system  to  enforce  its  own  laws  through  Its 
own  courts. 
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TixUy,  liuifredo  pointed  out,  5,£00  Amer- 
ican penonnel  and  dependent*  from  the 
Oanal  Zon«  live  In  Panama,  under  Panama- 
nian lava,  without  any  proMem. 

POUTKAL   BBCSROK 

with  re^>ect  to  military  baaes  In  the  Zone, 
the  negotlaton  said  that  by  the  United 
Startea'  own  admloHon,  these  are  tor  national 
and  hemlapheric  defense,  not  for  the  protec- 
tion ot  the  Panama  Canal.  They  cited  train- 
ing In  the  Canal  Zone  for  American  military 
personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam.  This  they 
added,  la  a  violation  of  the  1903  provisions  on 
the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  gives  Panama 
grounds  for  denouncing  the  1903  treaty.  Oe- 
noundation,  however.  Is  a  political  decision 
which  Panama  has  not  yet  exercised,  they 
added. 

If  negotiations  faU,  according  to  Dr. 
Guevara  L6pcz,  Panama  la  committed  with 
the  United  SUtea  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
for  their  conflicts  and  Panama  would  still 
have  available  such  recourses  as  denouncing 
the  1003  treaty  or  seeing  its  nulllflcatlon. 

In  answer  to  a  newsman's  question,  the 
negotiators  said  Panama  has  not  withdrawn 
the  complaint  of  aggression  lodged  against 
the  United  States  with  the  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  armed  clashes  be- 
tween Panamanian  civilians  and  U.S.  Army 
troops.  The  1964  crisis,  they  pointed  out,  led 
to  the  present  negotiations. 

CAMAI,   IB  OHLT    AIM 

Panama  U  going  Into  these  negoUaUons 
prepared  to  dlscusa  only  the  present  lock 
canal,  but  if  the  United  States  raises  other 
questions  such  as  a  new  canal,  Panama  will 
analyze  the  proposals,  the  negotiators  said. 

The  objective  of  the  negotiations  is  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries — and  the  over-all  cause  U  the 
"overwhelming  preaence"  of  the  United 
States,  the  negotiators  said.  The  immediate 
objective  Is  to  reduce  that  presence;  the 
long-range  goal  Is  a  Panamanian  canal  run 
by  Panama  and  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  they  added. 

"This  will  not  be  a  revision,"  Dr.  Lopez 
Guevara  said.  "This  will  be  a  new  treaty. 
We're  starting  from  scratch." 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Manfredo  told 
newsmen  Panama  will  seek  to  provide  all 
services  to  the  population  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Sevenuea  from  taxes  and  from  the  opera- 
tion of  commercial  activities,  he  added, 
would  enable  Panama  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  such  services. 

Manfredo  termed  Panama's  position  one 
of  "fair  equilibrium". 

Disclosing  that  Panama's  negotiators  have 
toured  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  officials  there, 
Manfredo  declared  he  Is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  Panama  can  take  over  responsibUity 
for  civilian  activities  of  the  Canal. 

■BGAN    IN     leOS 

Dr.  Lopes  Guevara  said  in  his  opening  re- 
marks that  the  series  of  conflicts  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  arise  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  treaty  was 
signed  in  1903  and  from  the  unilateral  in- 
terpretation of  that  instrument  by  the 
Utxlted  States  since  1904. 

As  an  example  of  the  unilateral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Guevara  called  atten- 
tion to  Article  1  of  the  1903  Treaty,  granting 
to  the  United  States  rights  on  a  strip  of  land  5 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Canal  but  exclud- 
ing the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon.  The 
United  States,  he  said,  by  unilateral  inter- 
pretation took  away  La  Boca  and  the  harbor 
from  Panama  Panama  City,  depriving  this 
country  of  ita  port. 

He  said  the  negotiators  are  leaving  now 
for  the  United  States  for  the  flrst  round  of 
talks  but  will  return  to  Panama  for  other 


discusalons,  for  the  two  countries  have 
agreed  to  conduct  negotiations  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Panama  and  "wherever  else 
It  may  be  convenient." 

POUCT    CHANGX    SXZN 

Dr.  Lopez  Guevara  expressed  optimism  re- 
garding a  change  for  the  better  in  U.S.  inter- 
national policy  citing  these  recent  develop- 
menta: 

— Abrogation  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Nic- 
aragua concerning  a  Nicaraguan  canal. 

— The  return  of  OiLinawa  to  Japan. 

(A  newsman  later  challenged  these  two 
examples,  saying  the  Nicaraguan  canal  never 
was  built  and  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
unhappy  because  the  United  States  will  keep 
military  bases  In  Okinawa.) 

Pointing  out  that  Japan  fought  against 
the  United  States  in  the  last  war,  Dr.  Lopez 
Guevara  renutrked:  "We  have  far  more 
reasons  than  Japan  to  expect  that  we  will 
receive  Justice." 

He  appealed  for  national  unity  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  studenta  would  keep 
high  the  torch  In  the  struggle  to  return  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  Jurisdiction. 

Here  are  the  answers  the  two  negotiators 
gave  to  questions  from  the  floor. 

NXUraALITY    paovisioNs 

— The  United  States  by  its  own  admission, 
has  used  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  logistical 
support  for  their  own  military  operations,  re- 
gard the  military  bases  In  the  Canal  Zone  as 
part  of  the  national  and  hemisphere  defense 
systems,  and  have  used  such  bases  to  train 
American  military  personnel  for  duty  in 
Vietnam.  This  Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality provisions  In  the  1903  treaty  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  gives  the  right  to  Pana- 
ma to  denounce  the  treaty  (as  the  United 
States  did  with  respect  to  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty).  Denouncing  a  treaty,  however. 
Is  a  political  decision  up  to  the  government 
and  not  to  the  negotiators. 

—The  1967  treaty  drafts  (on  the  present 
canal,  the  sea-level  canal  and  defense  of  the 
waterway)  have  been  rejected  by  this  gov- 
ernment because  they  are  not  entirely  fair  to 
Panama.  But  there  are  some  good  provisions 
In  those  drafta.  The  trouble  with  the  1967 
drafta  is  that  they  were  negotiated  with  a 
revisionist  mentality. 

Now  Panama  seeks  a  brand  new  treaty 
that  will  eliminate  the  sources  of  conflict 
and  provide  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  to 
each  country,  on  the  basis  of  what  each  fur- 
nished for  the  construction  of  the  water- 
way— the  United  States,  money:  Panama,  the 
land,  geographical  position  and  cheap  labor 

The  causes  of  conflict  that  must  be  elimi- 
nated are  "a  government  within  a  govern- 
ment." the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  unfair  disposition 
of  beneflts.  and  the  perpetuity  clause.  Some 
provisions  of  the  new  treaty  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  1967  drafta. 

TO    KLIKINATX    CONTLICT 

— The  actual  negotiations  have  not  begun. 
There  have  been  preliminary  contacts.  Pan- 
ama has  received  an  agenda  proposed  by  the 
United  States  and  In  turn  has  proposed  Its 
own  agenda.  Indications  are  that  there  Is  suf- 
ficient ground  to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 
This  team  of  negotiators  has  clear  instruc- 
tions that  the  paramount  objective  for  Pan- 
ama is  the  reacqulsltions  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone — meaning  the  enforcement 
of  Panamanian  laws  through  Panamanian 
courts. 

— The  coming  negotiators  are  intended  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  conflict  originating 
from  the  present  canal  and  the  Panamanian 
negotiators  uave  been  Instructed  to  limit  dis- 
cussions to  the  present  waterway.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  new  canal  does  not  come  Into  the 
present  picture. 


— While  Panama  la  a  signatory  to  the  1947 
hemisphere  defense  treaty,  it  has  signed  no 
treaty  with  any  country  authorizing  bases  in 
lU  territory  for  hemispheric  defense. 

— The  Panamanian  complaint  of  aggression 
against  the  United  States,  lodged  with  the 
United  Nations  in  1964,  has  not  been  with- 
drawn. 

TO    MUCH    mUC    LANS 

— Panama's  objective  is  to  put  an  end  to 
the  perpetuity  of  the  present  Canal  arrange - 
menta.  The  long-range  goal  Is  a  Panamanian 
canal,  run  by  Panama.  The  immediate  goal 
Is  to  reduce  the  physical  area  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  There  is  too  much  land  In  the  Canal 
Zone  that  les  Idle  and  which  Panama  needs 
for  Ita  own  development:  thus,  the  final  goal 
is  the  elimination  of  the  Canal  Zone.  There 
Is  a  great  economic  potantial  for  Panama  on 
the  banks  of  the  can*l.  The  present  Canal 
Zone  area  of  97,000  hectares  above  water 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

— There  Is  no  deadline  for  completing  the 
negotiations.  The  1903  treaty  still  is  in  force: 
Panama  has  not  exercised  so  far  the  political 
decision  to  denounce  the  treaty  or  to  invoke 
Ita  nulllflcation.  Panama  has  an  undertaking 
now  to  negotiate:  if  the  negotiations  fail, 
Panama  can  denounce  the  1903  treaty  or  de- 
clare lu  nulllflcation  or  pursue  other  steps. 
Panama  seeks  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  Zone, 
that  is,  that  all  activities  there — hospitals, 
schools,  commercial  operations,  etc. — now 
conducted  by  the  United  States  government 
for  the  community  be  provided  by  Panama, 
either  by  the  government  or  by  authorized 
concessionaires:  in  other  words,  reducing  the 
overwhelming  presence  of  the  United  States. 
PLXBiacrrz  roa  TaxATT 

Panama  wanta  sole  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  Just  as  it  existed  until  19ll. 
Gov.  George  Goethals,  in  his  1911  annual 
report,  praised  the  Panamanian  laws  that 
governed  the  Canal  Zone  then.  In  the  years 
Immediately  following  the  1903  treaty,  Pan- 
amanian courta  operated  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Today,  there  are  6,500  American  personnel 
and  their  dependents  from  the  Canal  Zone 
living  in  Panama,  under  Panamanian  laws. 
Do  they  live  in  terror  of  Panamania  laws?  Of 
course  not.  American  resldenta  of  the  Canal 
Zone  are  not  prisoners  there — they  come  into 
Panama  daily.  Every  day,  Americans  appear 
before  Panamanian  courta.  There  is  no  valid 
argument  against  the  enforcement  of  Pan- 
amanian laws  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Any  decision  to  break  relations  with  the 
United  States  if  the  negotiations  fall  is  a 
political  decision  outalde  the  province  of  the 
negotiators.  Panama  is  entering  into  the 
negotiations  as  a  peaceful  means  of  solving 
confllcta.  If  the  direct  negotiations  fail,  there 
are  still  other  recourses  under  international 
law.  We  are  duty-bound  to  exhaust  those 
resources. 

While  there  Is  no  deadline  on  the  negotia- 
tions, this  doesn't  mean  that  Panama  will 
be  negotiating  perpetually.  Actually,  the 
current  round  of  talks  goes  back  to  1964  and 
the  people  of  Panama  have  shown  excessive 
patience  In  awaiting  results.  While  the  nego- 
tiators are  optimistic,  they  are  not  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
been  denying  Panama's  aspirations  since 
1903.  But  the  United  States  has  realized  now 
that  It  cannot  continue  with  the  1903  system 
and  live  In  tranquility  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Panama  is  prepared  to  negotiate  only  on 
the  present  lock  canal.  The  United  States, 
however,  may  propose  discussions  on  other 
Issues;  if  so,  Panama  will  study  such  pro- 
posals. 

The  1903  treaty  was  drafted  only  in  English. 
The  new  treaty  wU:  be  drafted  In  English 
and  Spanish  and  each  text  will  be  equally 
valid,  so  that  If  any  discrepancy  of  Inter- 
pretation should  arise,  both  texts  would  have 
to  t>e  taken  Into  account. 
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DR.  VIRGINIUS  D.  MATTIA  PASSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense 
of  grief  and  desolation  that  the  passing 
of  Dr.  Virginius  D.  Mattia  has  evoked  in 
thousands  of  persons  in  all  groups  of  our 
society  is  a  measure  of  the  statute  of  this 
truly  remarkable  man.  As  doctor,  busi- 
ness leader,  humanitarian,  Dr.  Mattia 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
y^  well  being  of  the  American  people.  Rare 
intellectual  ability  combined  with  an 
equally  rare  spirit  of  compassion,  vision, 
broad-ranging  interests,  and  driving  en- 
ergy enabled  Dr.  Mattia  to  achieve  far 
more  in  his  lamentably  brief  career  than 
most  men  who  are  blessed  with  much 
longer  lives  can  claim. 

As  president  of  Hofifman-LaRoche, 
Inc.,  since  1966.  having  served  with  the 
firm  since  1957,  Dr.  Mattia  was  instru- 
mental in  the  firm's  tremendous  expan- 
sion program  now  underway.  Two  of 
this  complex  man's  achievements  illus- 
trate the  scientist  said  the  humani- 
tarian— the  Roche  Institute  of  Molecu- 
lar Biology,  devoted  to  long-range  basic 
research  to  shed  hght  on  the  fundamen- 
tal life  process,  and  the  Roche  medicare 
reimbursement  program  for  indigent 
patients. 

On  May  7,  1969,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  among  the  2,000  guests  who  at- 
tended the  125th  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  B'nai  B'rith  when  the  International 
Humanitarian  Award  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Mattia.  This  honor  had  previ- 
ously been  accorded  to  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  David  Samoff,  the 
founder  of  RCA,  and  presidential  ad- 
viser Bernard  Baruch.  The  citation  ad- 
mirably summed  up  Dr.  Mattia's  "serv- 
ice to  humanity — personal  humanity — 
leadership  in  causes  which  promote 
brotherhood,  advance  scientific  achieve- 
ment, and  nurture  educational  and  cul- 
tural well-being  of  youth." 

On  that  occasion  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the  quali- 
ties that  won  this  high  honor  for  Dr. 
Mattia.  The  editorial  from  the  Star- 
Ledger  of  May  7,  entitled  "Humani- 
tarian" is  inserted  following  my  remarks. 

Yes,  Barney  Mattia  fully  paid  his  debt 
before  his  untimely  death  on  July  4.  His 
fellow  countrymen  who  are  so  Indebted 
to  him  can  best  amortize  our  debt  by 
adopting  his  credo. 

Mrs.  Minish  and  I,  together  with 
countless  thousands,  mourn  the  passing 
of  this  great  and  good  man  whom  we 
were  privileged  to  call  a  friend.  To  his 
lovely  wife  and  mother,  his  fine  children 
and  other  family  members  go  our  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Star-Ledger,  May  7.  1969] 

HUMANITAaiAN 

In  an  affluent  era,,  where  an  imbalanced. 
premium  value  Is  placed  on  materialism,  the 
thread  of  humanltarlanlsm  too  often  be- 
comes obsecured  in  our  social  fabric.  But  a 
profound,  abiding  concern  for  one's  less  for- 
tunate fellow  man  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  mortality,  the  imprint  more  Indel- 
Ubly  impressed  than  any  notable  achieve- 
ment in  public  or  corporate  service. 


There  are  some  men  and  women — unfor- 
tunately the  number  Is  small  in  comparison 
with  contemporary  human  suffering  and  de- 
privation— who  have  been  able  to  retain  a 
fulfilling  sense  of  social  responsibility,  even 
In  a  system  where  the  profit  factor  Is  an 
obeesslve  symbol  of  the  fierce  competitive- 
ness of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  precise,  human  terms,  It  is  a  difficult 
role  to  fill. 

But  it  has  been  filled,  in  full  compassion- 
ate dimension,  by  the  president  of  a  major, 
Jersey-based  drug  firm.  Dr.  V.  D.  Mattia, 
who  Is  being  given  tonight  the  1969  Humani- 
tarian Award  by  the  worldwide  B'nal  B'rith 
organization  for  his  "service  to  humanity  .  .  . 
personal  beneficence  .  .  .  leadership  in  causes 
which  promote  brotherhood." 

•Barney"  MatUa  is  a  rugged  IndivlduaUst 
In  an  Industry  that  has  been  censured  and 
railed  against  for  profiteering  and  prlce-flx- 
ing  (which  three  of  Ito  members  tacitly  ad- 
mitted with  their  agreement  to  refund  $120 
million  to  purchasers  who  felt  they  had  been 
overcharged).  Dr.  Mattia  declined  to  Jointly 
underwrite  a  massive  promotional  campaign 
to  cosmetlcize  the  Industry's  down-at-the- 
mouth  Image,  but  his  firm  each  year  gives 
away  tl.4  million  worth  of  pills  to  needy 
persons  selected  by  physicians. 

It  is  a  .<»xlal  program  that  is  an  amalgam 
of  humanity  and  corporate  acuity,  and  the 
latter  does  not  diminish  the  spiritual  and 
material  worth  of  the  act  of  helping  those  in 
difficult  circumstances.  The  motivation  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  man's  own  words:  "I 
came  to  the  conclusion  a  long  time  ago  that 
a  man  can  reap  the  beneflta  or  this  great 
society  for  only  so  long  before  he's  in  debt 
to  it." 

Barney  Mattia  has  been  amortizing  that 
debt,  paying  It  off  in  impressive  human  In- 
stallmente. 


THE  ALLIUM  TRICOCXJUM 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frran  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mark 
of  sophistication  in  an  organized  society 
is  the  number  of  foods  on  its  bill  of  fare. 
The  gourmand  finds  delight  in  the  taste 
or  aroma  of  some  new  plant  or  animal, 
and  adds  it  to  his  menu.  Ingenious  cooks 
contribute  their  skills.  Foreign  nations 
offer  their  resources  and  their  experi- 
ence. Finally  there  is  scarcely  a  plant  or 
animal  which  escapes  the  palate  of  the 
eager  eater.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  be- 
lieve that  an  American  will  eat  anything. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  preeminent  rank  of 
American  civilization. 

The  Allium  tricoccum,  as  an  article  of 
diet,  is  ail-American.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  their  leeks,  and  the  Hebrews 
had  their  lilies  of  the  valley — kindred 
plants.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  credit 
these  peoples,  or  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
with  adoption  of  the  Allium  tricoccum  as 
a  food.  None  of  them  approached  that 
height  of  gustatory  sophistication. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Ted  Peamow, 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Allium  tricoccum,  has  pre- 
pared an  article  setting  forth  the  many 
virtues  of  the  plant,  both  as  a  food  and 
otherwise.  The  article  was  published  in 
Wonderful  West  Virginia,  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  task  of  laying  open  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  my  native  State. 
For  the  enlightenment  of  smy  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  found  time  to 


explore  these  wonders  in  person,  I  offer 

the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Rxcoro: 

Save  Ouk  Ramps 

(By  Ted  Pearnow) 

For  many  years  a  group  of  outdoor  oriented 
West  Virginians  has  been  assembling  annu- 
ally at  Shot  Cherry  Cabin,  in  the  shadow  of 
Spruce  Knob.  The  assembly  is  scheduled 
close  to  Easter,  when  ramps  are  green  and 
tender  and  the  Etccumulated  snows  of  the 
preceding  winter  are  leaving.  This  early 
spring  outmg  has  provided  a  group  of  profes- 
sional conservation  administrators:  blolo- 
glsta,  foresters,  outdoor  writers  and  related 
specialists,  an  opportunity  to  get  together  at 
the  beginning  of  the  active  field  work  season. 
The  rustic  accommodations  In  a  sylvan  set- 
ting, clear  mountain  air  and  good  companion- 
ship all  combine  to  afford  a  stimulating  en- 
vironment in  which  to  consider  a  broad  range 
of  West  Virginia  conservation  problems  and 
opportunities. 

Out  of  this  background  of  common  Inter- 
esta  has  developed  an  annual  high  country 
event  that  is  acnievlng  International  renown. 
The  traditional  sponsor  has  been  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  or  more  specifically  the  men  of 
the  Monongahela  National  Forest,  from  Ita 
headquarters  at  Elklns.  W.  Va.  It  Is  variously 
known  as  the  Ramp  festival,  Ramp  tour,  and 
Ramp  romp.  Of  course,  countless  family  and 
other  groups  In  the  mountain  state  also 
enjoy  the  annual  ritual  of  ramp  eating. 

Known  to  West  Virginians  and  other  south- 
ern Appalachian  hlghlanders  as  ramps,  this 
plant  Is  also  Identified  by  botanlsta  as  a  wild 
leek,  or  by  ita  Latin  name  Allium  tricoccum. 
The  small  onion -like  tubers  have  long  been 
prized  by  mountaineers  as  a  delicacy  and 
spring  tonic.  They  are  also  proverbial  for  their 
pungent  odor  and  delightfvU  fiavor.  A  visit- 
ing outdoor  writer  from  Washington.  D.C., 
was  once  reminded  that  the  ramp  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illy  family,  closely  related  to  the 
illy  of  the  valley,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  His  reply:  "Ramps  may  be  lilies 
but  people  who  eat  'em  ain't." 

Ramp  eating  is  only  one  feature  of  the 
Spruce  Knob  outdoor  foray,  but  gustatory 
enjoyment  of  this  distinctive  plant  should 
not  be  underrated.  Ramps  tend  to  promote 
compatibility:  a  nonpartlclpant  in  the  ramp 
eating  ritual  soon  finds  himself  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  particularly  when  he  Is  spend- 
ing a  long  weekend  In  a  somewhat  crowded 
cabin.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  best  defense 
against  ramp  breath  is  for  the  offended  Indi- 
vidual himself  to  partake. 

Young,  tender  ramps  are  frequently 
chopped,  both  tops  and  bulb,  and  mixed  with 
scrambled  eggs  for  breakfast.  At  dinnertime 
they  may  be  prepared  In  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  green  beans.  The  traditional  West  Vir- 
ginia meal  Includes  ramps  cooked  with  ham 
hock  and  served  with  corn  bread  and  but- 
termilk. This  simple  diet  dates  back  to  the 
days  when  West  Virginia  mountaineers  win- 
tered on  salt  meat  and  dried  beans  in  the 
remote  logging  camps.  The  tender  green 
ramps  are  rich  in  Vitamin  C  and  medical 
men  express  the  belief  that  they  were  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  diet  of  early  moun- 
tain settlers. 

Cream  of  ramp  soup,  perfected  at  Spruce 
Knob  after  much  experimentation.  Is  now 
one  of  the  favorite  Items  among  the  ramp 
eaters.  Mrs.  Peamow.  wife  of  the  writer,  was 
drafted  as  a  consultant  in  the  ramp  venture 
many  years  ago.  She  has  devised  a  tossed 
salad  In  which  ramps  play  an  active  role. 
This  is  a  popular  Item  on  the  Spruce  Knob 
menu  at  ramp  time.  "What  sassafras  tea  is 
to  the  lowlander.  the  ramp  Is  to  the  moun- 
taineer." says  Mrs.  Peamow. 

Even  while  late  snows  still  remain  on  the 
ground,  ramps  push  their  way  up  out  of  the 
earth,  exhibiting  leaves  of  a  delicate  green 
color.  The  ramp  seeker  uses  a  mattock-like 
hook    with   a    sharp    cutting   edge.   Pulling 
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ramps  la  not  practical  becauae  the  extensive 
root  system  gives  them  such  a  tenacious  bold 
on  the  earth  that  they  almost  invariably 
break  off  In  the  process. 

Several  years  a^  I  visited  a  venerable  99- 
year-old  high  country  West  Virginian  as  he 
was  approaching  his  100th  birthday.  Armed 
with  a  tape  recorder  I  drove  as  close  to  his 
mountain  home  as  possible,  then  took  off  on 
foot  up  the  hollow  to  his  secluded  but  thor- 
oughly delightful  place  of  abode.  As  I  drew 
near  I  detected  the  unmistakable  odor  of 
rampa  wafting  down  the  cove.  Peeping  into 
the  kitchen  as  I  entered  the  house  I  spotted 
the  big  black  kettle  in  which  they  simmered 
on  an  old  wood-burning  stove.  This  lent  an 
unmistakable  air  of  authenticity  to  the  In- 
terview for  which  I  had  carefully  prepared. 

Welcomed  with  traditional  West  Virginia 
hospitality.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  detected 
the  aroma  of  ramps  as  I  entered  his  home 
and  the  old  man  chuckled  again.  "Tell  me," 
I  asked,  "do  you  attribute  any  measure  of 
your  longevity  and  vitality  to  the  eating  of 
ramps?"  Ag^n  the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  smiled  at  me  and  said.  "Well  they  sure 
didn't  hurt  anything!" 

PoUowlng  the  1970  Spruce  Knob  convoca- 
tion at  which  the  Society  for  Protection  of 
Allium  trlcoccum  was  formed,  Dr.  George 
B.  Oreen,  Medical  Officer  with  the  U.S.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  Medical  Ad- 
viser to  SPAT  gent  word  of  the  new  group  to 
medical  colleagues  in  Prance  where  be  for- 
merly served  as  medical  officer  for  the  US 
Embassy  In  Paris.  A  prominent  Prench  doc- 
tor has  since  asked  for  membership  In  SPAT, 
adding  that  be  has  found  the  plant  to  have 
medicinal  value  in  treating  certain  urinary 
disorders.  So  SPAT  now  goes  International ! 

If  we  use  good  Judgment  and  restraint,  I 
believe  the  rich  mountain  coves  of  West  Vir- 
ginia can  continue  to  pnxluce  annual  crops 
of  Allium  trlcoccum  far  Into  the  future. 

A  well-known  botanist  from  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  suggested  that  the 
plant  should  be  harvested  only  where  abun- 
dant, with  some  left  to  propagate,  as  It  can 
easily  be  wiped  out  from  an  area.  Southwest 
Virginia  includes  ramps  in  the  native  flora. 
They  are  usually  located  at  high  elevations  In 
the  Old  Dominion,  closely  associated  with 
northern  hardwood  timber — beech,  birch  and 
maple. 

The  commercialization  of  a  wild  plant  such 
as  Allium  trlcoccum  raises  some  serious  ques- 
tions at  this  point  in  time.  Even  the  com- 
munity or  organization  ramp  feed  has  some 
questionable  features.  Ramp  festivals  in  the 
Southern  mountains  have  attracted  thou- 
sands of  Interested  diners.  One  of  these 
events  has  been  estimated  to  consume  70  to 
100  bushels  for  a  single  gathering.  Local  sup- 
plies are  running  low  and  rampers  are  now 
crossing  into  an  adjoining  state  to  obtain  an 
ample  supply  of  the  tubers. 

The  current  interest  in  ramps  may  be  en- 
dangering the  future  of  this  plant  more  seri- 
ously than  most  people  realize.  The  practice 
of  unearthing  the  tubers  before  new  growth 
shows  above  ground  is  one  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. Many  ramp  fans  know  where  the  beds  are 
located  and  work  from  memory  in  digging  out 
the  dormant  bulbs,  often  raking  away  snow 
to  find  them.  This  mining  for  ramps  can  ex- 
pose the  roots  to  dry  out,  freeze  out  and  even- 
tually die.  Many  mountain  people  feel  this 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  exterminating 
ramp  beds  near  settled  areas  in  West  Virginia. 
The  directors  of  SPAT  are  not  extremists — 
they  do  not  suggest  that  a  closed  season  be 
ordered  against  ramp  digging.  Restraint  and 
good  management  should  first  be  employed 
to  meet  the  emergency  as  it  currently  exists 
and  three  specific  recommendations  are  made 
In  the  spirit  of  true  conservation : 

Discontinue  blind  digging  or  "mining"  for 
ramps. 

Harvest  only  a  portion  of  the  plants  avail- 
able at  a  given  site  and  try  to  leave  a  small 


portion  of  each  clump.  Scatter  the  digging 
effort  and  leave  some  plants  undisturbed  to 
propagate  and  renew  the  supply. 

Eschew  commercialization  of  Allium  tricoc- 
cum.  The  fresh  air,  exercise  and  renewal  of 
spirit  that  comes  from  an  experience  in 
searching  out  a  "messaramps"  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  buying  a  sack  of  onions  at  the 
nearby  supermarket. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  many  of  the  re- 
maining stands  of  Allium  tricoccum  in  West 
Virginia  are  located  In  the  high  country  of 
the  Monongabela  National  Forest  where  they 
can  be  managed  to  serve  the  broadest  public 
Interest. 

I  rest  my  case  in  defense  of  ramps  by  re- 
peating the  precept  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  SPAT.  "I  hope  we  never  see  a  spring 
so  barren  that  a  West  Virginian  willing  to 
carry  his  own  digging  hook  into  the  bills, 
cannot  be  rewarded  with  a  'messaramps!'  " 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— X 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Spetiker,  once 
again  I  want  to  enlighten  the  House  on 
the  matter  of  the  great  Sharpstown  Pol- 
lies.  I  have  been  asking  why  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  found  it  necessary — 
cr  convenient — to  make  a  spectacular 
deal  with  Mr.  Prank  Sharp,  who  filched 
millions  of  dollars.  Rather  than  seeking 
to  prosecute  Mr.  Sharp,  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  some  strange  reason  made 
a  deal  with  him,  whereby  he  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  on  a  rather  minor  crime 
and  received  the  sentence  of  a  $5,000  fine 
and  3  years  in  jail — probated.  Not  only 
that,  they  asked  the  judge  to  grant 
Sharp  immunity  from  any  other  charge 
stemming  from  his  crimes,  and  the  judge 
granted  that  request.  Apparently  the 
Justice  Department  would  like  to  use  Mr. 
Sharp  as  a  witness  against  his  former 
associates — they  are  letting  the  big  fish 
get  away  in  hopes  of  netting  some  small- 
er ones. 

But  this  deal  was  made  for  other  rea- 
sons. The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division,  Mr.  Will  Wilson, 
was  a  close  friend  and  associate  of  Prank 
Sharp.  By  protecting  Sharp  from  prose- 
cution the  Justice  Department  aims  to 
protect  Will  Wilson  from  exposure.  Well, 
Sharp  is  safe  from  prosecution,  but  I  am 
bringing  to  light  the  association  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  with  Sharp. 

Wilson  worked  for  Sharp  in  many 
ways:  he  was  adviser,  counselor,  and 
house  lawyer  for  Sharp  and  his  com- 
panies. 

Wilson  had  nice  retainers  from 
Sharp — a  fee  of  $1,000  a  month  as  re- 
tainer for  being  counsel  to  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank.  His  law  firm  also  got 
free  o£Bce  space  at  the  bank,  which  was 
used  by  a  partner  in  the  firm.  Mr.  Joe 
Ridings.  Ridings  got  $1,000  a  month  as 
his  basic  fee.  Wilson  and  Ridings,  of 
course,  received  additional  fees  for  their 
services  to  the  bank  and  for  their  serv- 
ices to  other  companies  controlled  by 
Sharp. 

Wilson  was  also  general  counsel  for 
National  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
his  basic  retainer  was  again  $1,000  a 
month. 

Wilson  also  had  other  retainers  from 


Sharp,  for  example,  $1,500  fee  each 
month  fDr  services  to  the  Sharpstown 
Realty  Co.  On  an  annual  basis  all  of  these 
fees — and  these  are  just  retainers — Wil- 
son got  $42,000  from  Sharp.  The  value 
of  the  free  office  space,  the  expenses  ad- 
vanced to  him.  and  other  items  made 
Sharp  an  extremely  valuable  client  to 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Certainly  Mr.  Wilson  is  reluctant  to 
discuss  these  matters.  Nothing  I  know 
of  in  the  legal  canons  of  ethics  would 
have  prevented  him  from  disclosing  these 
facts,  but  I  suppose  that  he  knows  this 
better  than  I. 

Now  it  could  be  that  Mr.  Wilson  can- 
not say  how  he  earned  all  that  money  for 
his  legal  labors.  It  Is  certain  that  he  will 
not  say. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  all  of 
this,  since  Sharp  is  safe  from  any  prose- 
cution, thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  un- 
characteristic generosity  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
prosecutor,  one  Anthony  J.  P.  Parris.  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  boss.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
ersJ  Kleindeinst. 

If  Wilson  had  knowledge  of  these  acts 
of  Sharp's,  he  might  well  have  been  a 
participant — and  the  r>eople  have  a  right 
to  know  this.  Since  the  deal  the  Justice 
Department  made  with  Sharp  neatly  cov- 
ers up  his  dealings  with  Wilson,  we  may 
never  know  just  what  the  situation  was — 
whether  Wilson  was  aware  of  the  Sharp 
deals  and  did  nothing,  which  in  itself 
would  be  a  matter  demanding  explana- 
tion, or  whether  Wilson  knew  nothing, 
and  was  simply  Sharp's  patsy.  It  would 
be  odd  if  a  lawyer  getting  the  kind  of 
fees  Wilson  was  getting  from  Sharp  knew 
nothing  about  his  client's  dealings — 
again,  a  matter  that  deserves  some  ex- 
planation. 

Just  how  did  Mr.  Wilson  earn  his  fees 
from  Sharp? 

Por  example,  the  tangled  records  of 
Sharp's  companies  show  some  strange 
dealings  between  his  companies,  dealings 
that  may  well  have  been  contrary  to  State 
laws.  If  Wilson  knew  of  these  deals  he 
had  a  duty  to  give  his  legal  opinion  of 
them.  One  wonders  if  he  did.  and  what 
opinion  he  rendered.  If  he  did  not  know 
of  them,  it  would  be  very  strange  Indeed. 

Right  after  Sharp  bought  control  of 
National  Bankers  Life — a  deal  that  was 
negotiated  by  Wilson.  Sharp  named  Wil- 
son to  be  general  counsel  of  National 
Bankers  Life.  This  was  in  July  1968. 

Almost  as  soon  as  Sharp  got  control  of 
the  insurance  company — which  is  now 
in  receivership — the  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing started.  To  cite  only  one  example, 
Sharpstown  Realty — owned  by  Sharp, 
and  represented  by  Wilson — borrowed  $2 
million  from  National  Bankers  Life, 
which  was  also  owned  by  Sharp  and  rep- 
resented by  Wilson.  The  collateral  was 
150,000  shares  of  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
stock.  The  bank  was  of  course  owned  by 
Sharp  and  represented  by  Wilson. 

The  Texas  Insurance  Code,  article  3.67 
says  that — 

No  director  or  officer  of  any  insurance  com- 
pany shall  be  pecuniarily  interested  as  prin- 
cipal, co-principal,  agent  or  beneficiary  in 
any  purchase  loan,  or  sale  by  or  from  such 
company. 

On  the  face  of  it,  an  observer  like  me 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  Sharp 
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had  an  interest  In  the  loan  he  was  mak- 
ing for  his  realty  company,  from  his  in- 
surance company,  and  for  which  he 
pledged  some  stock  of  his  bank.  It  would 
also  seem  that  the  counsel  for  the  bank, 
the  realty  company  or  the  insurance  com- 
pany might  question  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  self-dealing  loan.  That  is,  unless  the 
counsel  for  all  three  happened  to  be 
the  same  man,  which  in  this  case  he 
was — and  none  other  than  Will  Wilson. 

Now  did  this  October  1968  transaction 
take  place  in  the  complete  ignorance  of 
Counsel  Wilson?  It  Is  astonishing  to 
think  that  the  Insurance  company  did 
not  bother  to  clear  the  loan  with  its  gen- 
eral counsel,  or  that  the  realty  com- 
pany did  not  check  with  its  lawyers. 
Either  Wilson  knew  of  this  deal  and  ap- 
proved it,  in  which  case  he  was — so  it 
would  seem — endorsing  a  loan  that  was 
plainly  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Texas — laws  that  he  once  was  elected 
to  enforce — or  he  knew  of  it  and  ob- 
jected, but  not  to  the  point  of  resigning 
his  job  at  the  sight  of  plain  lawbreaking. 
We  do  not  know  what  Wilson  knew  or 
what  he  did.  He  will  not  say. 

If  he  knew  of  deals  like  this  and  ap- 
proved of  them — and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  think  that  he  did  not — 
then  I  seriously  question  his  fitness  to 
hold  the  poet  he  now  occupies. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
know  of  this  deal  and  others  that  took 
place  while  he  was  Sharp's  lawyer.  In 
that  case  he  was  just  another  patsy  for 
Sharp.  Patsies  do  not  belong  In  the  as- 
sistant attorney  general's  office. 

Wils<»i  is  silent  on  these  matters.  I  am 
troubled  by  the  questions  that  deals  like 
this  arouse.  They  are  questions  that  bear 
on  the  fitness  of  the  man  to  serve.  They 
are  questions  that  may  never  be  an- 
swered, because  Sharp  will  never  be  pros- 
ecuted for  these  deals,  thanks  to  the 
Justice  Department  Immunity  order  for 
Sharp,  and  thanks  also  to  Wilson's 
strange  silence. 


YIDDISH  BROADCASTS  BY  THE 
VOICE  OP  AMERICA  INTO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
painfuUy  aware  of  the  oppression  imder 
which  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  suf- 
fer. Their  Government  has  pursued  a 
course  of  religious  and  cultural  repres- 
sion aimed  at  destroying  the  Jewish  iden- 
tity of  the  3  million  Jews  now  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  impact  of 
world  opinion  in  attempting  to  amelio- 
rate this  tragic  situation.  World  opinion 
did  play  a  significant  role  in  producing 
the  reduction  in  sentences  of  the  nine 
Jews  convicted  of  alleged  hijacking.  In 
this  effort  to  muster  world  opinion,  this 
House  played  a  significant  role  by  its 
passage  of  House  Resolution  1336  last 
December  31. 

However,  much  of  the  effects  of  world 
opinion,  and  of  the  world  support  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  is  unknown  to  them,  for 


the  strictures  on  the  Soviet  press  bar 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world- 
wide sympathy  and  concern  they  have 
aroused. 

They  need  hope. 

That  hope  and  that  knowledge  can  be 
provided  by  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
broadcasts  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Cur- 
rently, however,  the  Voice  of  America 
does  not  broadcast  in  Yiddish,  the  na- 
tive tongue  of  many  of  the  3  million  So- 
viet Jews 

On  May  26, 1  urged  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  Prank  Shake- 
speare, to  initiate  broadcasts  in  Yiddish. 
I  put  forth  that  request  in  a  letter  joined 
in  by  73  Members  of  the  House.  At  the 
same  time  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
454 — now  cosponsored  by  78  Members  of 
the  House — calling  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  broadcasts. 

On  June  14,  Director  Shakespeare  re- 
plied, rejecting  our  request.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  his  response,  which  I  will  in- 
clude in  the  Recoko  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  Indicates  a  serious  failure 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  demon- 
strating effectively  our  Nation's  firm  sup- 
port of  Soviet  Jewry. 

First,  the  USIA  has  claimed  that  the 
number  of  Jews  imderstandlng  Yiddish 
is  small  and  that  a  greater  Jewish  audi- 
ence can  be  reached  with  present  broad- 
casts. That  is  erroneous.  In  calculating 
the  number  of  Jews  who  speak  Yiddish, 
the  USIA  has  used  an  incomplete  report 
of  the  Soviet  census  of  January  15,  1970. 
together  with  figures  from  the  previous 
census  of  1959.  Although  these  figures 
are  questionable,  the  report  does  show 
that  more  Jews  list  Yiddish  as  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  fluent  than  list 
Russian. 

Second,  the  USIA  has  argued  that  the 
wide  geographic  dispersal  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  precludes  effective  use  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  The  truth  is  that 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not 
widely  scattered.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  250,000  Soviet  Jews  live  in 
the  Soviet  Central  Asian  Republics.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  remainder  live  in 
the  westernmost  Soviet  Republics  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia.  Byelerussia, 
Ukraine,  Muldavia.  and  the  westernmost 
area  of  Russia  itself.  This  area  is  rough- 
ly equal  in  size  to  the  combined  areas  of 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona, 
or  about  500,000  square  miles  of  a  total 
Soviet  Union  land  area  of  8.6  million 
square  miles. 

Third,  the  USIA  has  also  raised  the 
point  that  Kol  Ylsrael,  Israel's  own 
transmitter,  does  not  broadcast  in  Yid- 
dish. This  argument  refiects  a  basic  mis- 
apprehension of  the  purpose  of  Yiddish 
programing  by  the  Voice  of  America. 
It  is  intended  to  demonstrate  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  of  Soviet  Jews  to 
express  their  Jewish  identity.  Obviously, 
Israel's  broadcasts  to  Soviet  Jews — in  any 
language — have  that  effect;  U.S.  broad- 
casts will  not  have  that  effect  unless  they 
are  in  a  language  which  commtmicates 
that  message  to  Soviet  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
failure  to  brosMlcast  in  Yiddish  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  into  the  Soviet  Union  to  seven 
other  national  minorities  in  their  own 
language  tends  to  indicate  to  Soviet  Jews 


that  America  cares  less  about  their  prob- 
lems. 

In  other  communications  that  I  and 
other  concerned  individuals  have  had 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  other 
arguments  have  been  offered  as  justifica- 
tions for  the  Voice  of  America's  refusal 
to  broadcast  in  Yiddish. 

The  USIA  has  claimed  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  initiate  broadcasts  in 
Yiddish  without  sacrificing  some  time 
from  broadcasts  in  other  languages. 
However,  the  USIA  contends  that  it  is 
presently  allotting  substantial  time  to 
Jewish  interest  programing.  If  that  Is 
true,  then  it  simply  could  allocate  part 
of  that  time  to  broadcasting  in  Yiddish. 

But  a  close  study  of  actual  program- 
ing shows  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  items  covered  were  treated  as 
brief  news  stories  within  a  general  news 
program,  and  consumed  not  more  than 
half  a  minute  to  2  minutes  of  air  time, 
and  that  approximately  one  item  of 
Jewish  interest  was  reported  per  day. 
Occasional  features  of  longer  duration 
and  a  2-minute  portion  on  an  early  Sun- 
day morning  reUgious  program  consti- 
tute the  total  Voice  of  America  effort, 
in  a  weekly  broadcast  schedule  of  147 
hours  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition, 
since  the  timing  of  Jewish  news  items 
is  unpredictable,  a  listener  in  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  know  when  in  the  broad- 
cast day  the  programs  directed  to  him 
will  be  heard.  That  is  hardly  adequate 
to  let  Soviet  Jews  "know  they  have  not 
been  forgotten,"  the  purported  e^m  of 
Voice  of  America. 

Finally,  the  USIA  has  argued  that  the 
Initiation  of  Yiddish  broadcasts  would 
necessitate  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  the  construction  of  these  fa- 
cilities would  cost  several  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Voice  of  America  facility  listings  and 
time  schedules  indicate  that  at  present, 
during  the  prime  time  hoiirs  of  7-8 
pjn. — Moscow  time — a  total  of  six 
transmitters  of  types  presently  broad- 
casting to  the  Soviet  Union  are  sitting 
idle,  and  seven  transmitters  are  idle  for 
45  minutes  of  that  hour.  USIA  considers 
six  transmitters  optimal  to  overcome 
jamming.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
expense  of  broculcasting  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  $150,000  per  year. 

I  find  the  USIA's  refusal  to  initiate 
Yiddish  broadcasts  into  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion very  distressing.  Hopefully,  the  Con- 
gress will  now  take  immediate  action  to 
act  affirmatively  on  House  Resolution 
454,  which  I  introduced  on  May  26  and 
which  is  now  cosponsored  by  78  of  my 
colleagues.  I  am  very  pleased  to  note 
that  an  identical  resolution  was  today 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
CLirroiu)  Case  and  John  Tunkey  on  be- 
half of  themselves  and  20  of  their  fellow 
Senators. 

Yiddish  is  the  native  tongue  of  more 
than  2  million  Soviet  Jews.  Broadcast- 
ing in  that  language — which  is  the  cul- 
tural bond  of  Soviet  Jewry — would  con- 
stitute a  powerful  act  of  moral  support 
for  these  beleaguered  people,  whose 
identity  and  culture  Soviet  policy  seeks 
to  destroy. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
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ica — the  only  medium  reaching  the  So- 
viet Union  which  conveys  oflQcial  Amer- 
ican policy — broadcast  to  Soviet  Jewry 
in  Yiddish.  These  oppressed  people  need 
hope.  They  need  to  know  that  the  world 
and  the  United  States,  In  particular, 
care  about  what  is  happening  to  them. 
By  broadcasting  in  Yiddish,  our  Govern- 
ment would  show  its  support  for  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
provide  unparalleled  psychological  sup- 
port for  them. 

At  this  point,  I  am  including  the 
May  26  letter  sent  by  myself  and  72  of 
my  colleagues  to  EMrector  Shakespeare 
and  E>irector  Shakespeare's  response  of 
June  14.  I  am  also  Including  my  letter  of 
May  27  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Abshlre's 
response  of  Jime  28  to  me: 

Mat  36,  1971. 
Hon.  nuNK  Srakzsi>kakx. 

Director,  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Was/iington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Suakkspearz  :  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  oppresalon  under  which  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union  suffer.  Their  government 
has  pursued  a  coxirse  of  religious  and  cultural 
repression,  aimed  at  destroying  the  Jewish 
Identity  of  the  3.000.000  Jews  now  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Virtually  all  of  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate  are  barred  from  doing  so. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Impact  of  world 
opinion  In  attempting  to  ameliorate  this 
tragic  situation.  World  opinion  did.  In  fact, 
play  a  significant  role  In  producing  the  re- 
ductions In  sentences  of  the  9  Jews  accused 
and  convicted  of  an  alleged  highjacking.  In 
this  effort  to  muster  world  opinion,  the  House 
of  Representatives  played  a  significant  role 
by  Its  passage  of  House  Resolution  1336  last 
I>ecember  31. 

However,  much  of  these  effects  of  world 
opinion,  and  of  the  world  support  for  the 
Soviet  Jews.  Is  unknown  to  them,  because 
the  Soviet  press  bars  them  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  sympathy  they  have 
aroused.  They  need  hope 

That  hope  and  that  knowledge  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Voice  of  America,  which  broad- 
casts Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Currently,  how- 
ever, the  Voice  of  America  does  not  broadcast 
In  Yiddish,  the  native  tongue  of  many  of 
the  3  million  Soviet  Jews.  True,  many  of 
them  can  speak  Russian,  as  well  as  Yiddish, 
and  so  can  understand  our  current  broad- 
casts. But,  some  of  them  cannot.  And  equally 
important,  the  very  fact  of  broadcasting  in 
Yiddish  can  be  an  enormously  lmp>ortant 
psychological  uplift  for  these  oppressed 
people. 

Currently,  the  Voice  of  America  has  several 
target  populations  smaller  than  the  total  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  For  example,  the  Voice  broad- 
casts to  the  following  target  population  in 
their  native  tongues: 

Estonian.  1.3  million. 

Slovenian,  1.8  million. 

Latvian.  1.0  million. 

Lithuanian.  2.73  million. 

Albanian.  2.74  million. 

Georgian.  2.83  mUllon. 

Armenian.  2.94  million. 

We  urge  you  to  direct  the  Voice  of  America 
to  begin  broadcasts,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
Yiddish  language.  As  we  have  said,  this  action 
would  fill  a  need  which  exists,  and  it  would 
provide  psychological  support  of  enormous 
Importance  to  the  3.000.000  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 
Members  of  Congress:  William  P.  Ryan, 
John    Buchanan.    Oilbert    Oude,    P 
Bradford    Morse.    TTiomas    P.    CNeUl, 
James  H.  Scheuer.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo, 


John  B.  Anderson.  Frank  Annunzlo. 
and  Bill  Archer. 

Thomaa  L.  Ashley,  Herman  Badlllo,  WU- 
llam  A.  Barrett,  Nick  Beglch.  Mario 
Blaggi.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Edward 
P.  Boland.  J.  Herbert  Burke.  James  A. 
Burke.  Philip  Burton.  Hugh  Carey. 
Emanuel  Celler.  Lawrence  Coughlln, 
Philip  Crane,  and  John  Culver. 

Oeorge  I>anieIson.  Harold  D.  Donohue, 
John  O.  Dow.  Robert  P.  Drlnan,  Bob 
Eckhardt.  Don  Edwards.  Joshua  Ell- 
berg.  Marvin  L.  Esch,  Hamilton  Pish, 
Daniel  J.  Flood.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  and  Robert  N. 
Olaimo. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Ella  T.  Orasso,  Sey- 
mour Halpern,  William  D.  Hathavray, 
Augustus  P.  BLawklns.  Ken  Hechler. 
Henry  Helstooki.  Frank  Horton.  Ed- 
ward I.  Koch,  Peter  N.  Kyroe.  Norman 
F.  Lent,  Clarence  D.  Long,  and  Romano 
L.  Mazzoll. 

Joseph  M.  McDade,  John  Melcber,  Abner 
Mikva,  Joseph  O.  MlnLsh,  William  S. 
Moorhead,  and  Robert  N.  C.  Nix. 

Claude  Pepper.  Bertram  L.  Podell,  Walter 
B.  Powell,  Melvln  Price,  Roman  C 
Pucinskl,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Ogden  R. 
Reld.  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Benjamin  S 
RosenthEJ,  and  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 

B.  P  Slsk.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Rol>ert  O. 
Tlernan.  Q.  WUllam  Whltehurst.  Les- 
ter L.  Wolff,  and  Sidney  R.  Yates. 

U.S.   iNroaMATlON    Agenct. 
Washington.  DC.  June  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Waxx&M  P.  Rtan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mb.  Rtan:  On  my  return  from  an 
overseas  Inspection  trip.  I  found  the  letter 
of  May  24th  which  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  addressed  to  me  regarding  the  situa- 
tion- of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I  read  yoiir 
letter  with  the  keenest  interest. 

The  problem  of  providing  the  most  effec- 
tive moral  support  to  Soviet  Jews — within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  official  character 
of  the  Voice  of  America — has  occupied  our 
attention  ever  since  the  Leningrad  trials 
brought  the  situation   Into  the  open. 

We  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  possi- 
bilities and  as  a  result  I  had  from  the 
outset  Instructed  the  Voice  of  America  sub- 
stantially to  increase  Its  coverage  of  news 
developments  regarding  the  Jews  in  the 
USSR. 

Thus,  the  Voice  has  been  featuring  regu- 
larly the  news  of  Jewish  dissent  In  the  So- 
viet Union  as  well  as  Interviews  with  Soviet 
Jews  who  were  allowed  to  emigrate  and  suc- 
ceeded In  reaching  the  free  world. 

For  Instance: 

The  Voice  has  fully  reported  press  Inter- 
views with  Lyuba  Bersheulskaya,  the  Wash- 
ington press  conference  of  Esther  Aisenstadt 
and  the  efforts  of  Leonid  Rlgerman  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  his  subsequent  arrival  in 
the  United  States  and  his  reception  by  top 
level  United  States  officials  including  the 
Secretary  of  State  More  recently.  VOA  has 
been  reporting  developments  In  Soviet  Jew- 
ish affairs  at  the  time  of  the  24th  Soviet 
Party  Congress  and  the  latest  trials  of  So- 
viet Jews  in  Leningrad.  Kishinev  and  Riga. 
The  mother  of  one  Riga  defendant.  Rlvka 
Alexandrovltch  who  came  to  the  United 
States  recently,  was  also  given  extensive  cov- 
erage. The  Voice  has  also  given  prominence 
to  all  United  States  demonstrations  and  ex- 
pressions of  concern  In  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry  including,  of  course.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1336  of  last  December.  At  the  same 
time,  mindful  of  the  Agency's  primary  mis- 
sion, we  have  been  contrasting  the  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews  with  news  of  religious 
cultural  and  conununity  developments  of 
our  own  citizens  of  the  Jewish  persuasion. 

The  programs  to  which  I  refer  have  been 
broadcast    in    seven    ethnic    languages    and 


especially  In  Russian  and  Ukrainian  which 
are  understood  and  spoken  by  the  over- 
whelnung  majority  of  Soviet  Jews.  Unlike 
other  ethnic  groups  which  are  concentrated 
in  limited  geographic  areas  and  form  indi- 
vidual Soviet  republics,  Soviet  Jews  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  and  provid- 
ing a  service  specifically  directed  to  them 
would  present  us  with  technical  problems 
of  spanning  eleven  time  zones,  if  we  should 
want  to  reach  them  all. 

Even  assuming  it  were  technically  feasible 
to  inaugurate  a  Yiddish  service,  we  would 
t>e.  In  effect,  increasing  our  costs  without 
materially  Increasing  our  audience.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  be  of  interest  that  Israel's 
own  transmitter.  Kol  Yisrael.  beams  the  bulk 
of  its  programs  to  Its  coreligionists  in  the 
USSR  in  the  Russian  language. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  assure  you  that, 
although  at  this  time  we  are  not  prepared 
to  inaugurate  the  service  which  you  pro- 
pose, we  shall  continue,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  CO  stress  in  our  broadcasts  the  deep 
concern  of  the  United  States,  its  government 
and  Its  elected  representatives  with  the  fate 
of  Soviet  Jewry  and  provide  all  the  moral 
support  and  encouragement  which  is  con- 
sistent with  our  own  national  Interests  and 
with  the  Agency's  mission. 
Sincerely. 

Fbank  Sitakxspcabk. 

Mat  27.  1971. 
Hon.  WtixiAM  P    Rogers. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State, 

Deab  Mb.  Sbcretart:  On  May  26.  1971,  73 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
sent  a  letter — a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclos- 
ing—to  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  urging  him  to  direct  the 
Voice  of  America  to  undertake  broadcasts  in 
the  Yiddish  language  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  the  same  day.  71  Members  cosponsored  a 
House  Resolution  (House  Resolutions 
454.  455,  and  466)  urging  the  Voice  of  Ameri- 
ca to  undertake  such  broadcasts. 

The  premises  for  the  Voice  to  undertake 
such  action  are  dual.  First,  such  broadcasts 
would  constitute  an  act  of  enormous  psy- 
chological support  for  the  3  million  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  are  being  exposed  to  a 
campaign  of  cultural  and  religious  oppres- 
sion, combined  with  a  refusal  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  most  of 
those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  do  so.  Second, 
the  Voice  already  broadcasts  to  several 
population  groups  within  the  Union  of  Sov- 
iet Socialist  Republics  whose  numbers  are 
less  than  the  total  number  of  Soviet  Jews 
(approximately  3  million)  and/or  leas  than 
the  total  number  of  Soviet  Jews  who  speak 
the  Yiddish  language  (approximately  2.26 
million).  For  example,  the  Voice  broadcasts 
In  their  native  languages  to  133  million 
Estonians.  1.8  million  Slovenians.  1.9  million 
Latvians.  2.73  million  Lithuanians.  2.74  mil- 
lion Albanians,  2.83  million  Georgians,  and 
2.94  million  Armenians. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  good  of- 
fices to  assist  in  arranging  for  the  Voice  of 
America  to  undertake  broadcasts  in  Yiddish 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WiLLiAK  F.  Ryan. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC.  June  28.  1971. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rtan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Rtan:  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  27,  in 
which  you  asked  him  to  arrange  for  the 
Voice  of  America  to  undertake  broadcasts  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Yiddish.  You  enclosed 
with  your  letter  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  on 
May  26,  1971   by  73  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives,  including  yourself,  to 
Mr.  Frank  Shakespeare.  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency. 

The  Department  of  State  agrees  with  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Shakespeare's  reply  to  you 
of  June  14.  The  fact  that  the  Yiddish-speak- 
ing population  Is  small,  that  most  Yiddish - 
speaking  Soviet  citizens  also  speak  Russian 
or  another  language  in  which  VOA  already 
broadcasts,  and  that  the  Yiddish-speaking 
population  is  widely  dispersed  over  the 
world's  largest  country,  all  argue  against 
using  VGA's  limited  transmitter  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  Introducing  Yiddish-language 
broadcasts. 

We  support  fully  VGA's  policy  described  to 
you  in  Mr.  Shakespeare's  letter  of  featuring 
news  about  Jewish  events  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
bringing  to  the  Soviet  public  interviews  with 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  West.  We  believe  that  thU  moral  sup- 
port given  a  Soviet  minority  under  pressure 
is  in  the  best  traditions  of  Voice  of  America 
broadcasting. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Davto  M.  Absrire, 
Assistance    Secretary   for    Congressional 
Relations. 


STATEMENT  ON  VIETNAM— JXJLY  7 
1971 

(Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  few  weeks,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  entire  world 
have  been  following  the  various  chapters 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  with  a  degree  of 
fascination  never  before  accorded  such 
a  series  of  documents. 

A  long  series  of  errors,  miscalculations, 
bad  Judgments,  trickery,  and  top  secret 
shenanigans  have  been  disclosed  and  ex- 
posed to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people — 
as  shown  by  every  reading  of  the  pulse  of 
public  opinion — is  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand that  we  admit  our  past  errors, 
close  out  our  Vietnam  nightmare  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  get  on  to  the 
bright  national  future  that  Ues  ahead 
if  we  can  heal  the  wounds  and  scars  of 
this  unfortunate  venture  into  violence. 

I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in 
history  when  we  must  cast  aside  the 
time-consuming  fripperies  of  phony  ba- 
loney conventional  diplomacy.  The  so- 
called  normal  channels  of  diplomacy  have 
proven  ridiculously  unwieldy,  unneces- 
sarily complicated,  and  totally  unpro- 
ductive In  all  previous  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  horror  by  talks  rather  than  by 
terror  and  destruction. 

In  these  days  of  instant  global  com- 
munications, it  seems  stuoid  to  depend 
on  horse  and  buggy  days  dlplomaUc  ne- 
gotiations. It  would  be  a  crime  against 
some  American  family  to  let  even  one 
more  soldier  die  in  Vietnam,  because  of 
diplomatic  or  other  delays  in  carrying 
out  a  national  policy  of  getting  out  and 
ending  the  Southeast  Asia  bloodshed. 

Therefore.  I  am  about  to  propose  a 
possibly  unconventional  but  very  realis- 
tic method  to  cut  through  the  redtape 
and  protocol  and  effectuate  bold  and  im- 
mediate action  to  create  the  peace  which 
everyone  claims  to  desire. 

One  of  the  leading  industrialists  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  which  I  am  proud  to 


represent  in  Congress,  is  a  rather  con- 
troversial rugged  individualist  named 
Cyrus  Elaton.  Among  other  distinctions, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroads.  He  sponsored  the  first 
Pugwash  Conference  of  Scientists,  which 
gave  the  world  one  of  its  earliest  expert 
warnings — through  the  words  of  top 
scientists  from  more  than  a  dozen  na- 
tions— that  human  civilization  may  not 
survive  a  total  nuclear  war  involving  two 
great  powers. 

These  and  other  considerations  have 
made  Cyrus  Eaton,  despite  his  advanced 
age  of  87.  a  tireless  quester  for  world 
peace.  This  quest  has  caused  him  to  de- 
velop sincere  friendships  with  many  top 
ofBcials  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
scientists,  educators,  editors,  and  states- 
men throughout  the  world — ^including 
Red  China  and  North  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  the  U-2  incident,  Cyrus 
Eaton  used  his  personal  contacts  to  help 
convince  then  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khruschev  and  other  Russian  leaders 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  the  himian 
race  to  permit  such  an  episode  to  trigger 
atomic  attacks  and  counterattacks. 

More  recently,  in  his  quest  for  peace, 
Mr.  Eaton  Journeyed  to  Hanoi,  the  cap- 
ital of  North  Vietnam.  With  the  knowl- 
edge if  not  the  full  approval  of  our  own 
Government,  he  was  seeking  a  formula 
for  p>eace  in  Vietnam. 

This  was  in  December  1969.  The  multi- 
millionaire Cleveland  capitalist  spent  10 
days  as  a  guest  of  the  Hanoi  regime.  He 
had  long  talks  with  Hanoi's  principal  of- 
ficials cmd  policymakers. 

One  result  of  these  talks  was  a  private 
promise  by  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  of 
North  Vietnam  that  he  was  willing  to 
personally  meet  with  President  Nixon  at 
any  time,  at  any  mutually  convenient 
place,  to  attempt  to  work  out  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  you  have 
heard  of  this  offer,  because,  rather  than 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  settlement, 
our  Government's  reaction  was  to  sweep 
it  under  the  rug. 

Mr.  Eaton  conveyed  the  exciting  infor- 
mation to  our  State  Department,  but  it 
was  burled  in  the  files — along  with  him- 
dreds  of  other  documents  and  reports 
that  may  some  day  come  to  light  and 
cause  as  much  of  a  stir  as  the  Pentagon 
papers. 

Remember,  the  Pentagon  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times  and  other 
newspapers  cover  only  what  happened 
during  previous  administrations.  What 
has  transpired  since  President  Nixon 
took  his  oath  of  office? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know — but  I  do 
know  that,  at  the  time  Mr.  Eaton  brought 
this  message  from  Hanoi,  the  official 
public  position  of  our  Government  wtis 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  refusing 
to  negotiate  except  through  the  comic 
opera  sideshow  in  Paris,  in  which  the  only 
problem  ever  settled  was  the  shape  of  the 
negotiation  table. 

I  now  propose  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  take  immediate  action 
to  follow  up  on  the  opportunity  opened 
by  Mr.  Eaton,  if  it  can  be  revived. 

My  suggestion  is  that  President  Nixon 
should  lose  no  time  in  communicating  to 


Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  his  acceptance 
of  the  face-to-face  conference  projxjsal 
made  to  Cyrus  Eaton. 

President  Nixon  could  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Saigon  Government  and  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  could  clear  any 
agreement  with  the  Vietcong  or  National 
Liberation  Front,  as  they  prefer  to  be 
called. 

Both  sides  should  order  a  cease-fire  on 
all  fronts  the  moment  an  agreement  to 
meet  is  reached.  The  cease-fire  should  be 
extended  to  include  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  informed  me  that  he  is 
willing  to  do  anything  his  country  may 
ask  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  in- 
cluding service  as  an  intermediary  to  ar- 
range such  a  conference. 

This  is  no  time  to  stand  on  ceremony 
and  follow  so-called  normal  diplomatic 
procedures.  Where  have  such  proce- 
dures gotten  us  so  far?  What  has  become 
of  the  traditional  American  willingness 
to  try  new  methods  and  techniques  to 
accomplish  great  and  desirable  goals? 

The  actions  I  propose  can  save  the  lives 
of  many  young  Americans — and  also  the 
lives  of  many  Vietnamese,  North  and 
South — if  taken  without  delay. 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
save  the  lives  of  Vietnamese,  as  well  as 
Americans.  I  do  not  accept  the  policy 
of  Vietnamization,  which  would  mean 
continuing  to  pour  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  American  airpower  and  equip- 
ment into  continuing  a  senseless 
struggle. 

I  think  our  policy  should  be  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam  and  all  Indochina,  and 
to,  if  necessary,  provide  economic  aid  to 
rebuild  the  region  and  permit  its  people 
to  live  in  peace  and  dignity — and  to 
choose  their  own  political  way  after  the 
wounds  have  had  a  chance  to  heal. 

Economic  help  would  be  a  lot  cheaper 
and  far  more  productive  than  continued 
military  Involvement. 

The  time  to  make  the  move  for  peace 
which  I  propose  Is  now — today. 

Let  us  not  wait  until  some  future  date, 
when  the  "Nixon  papers"  are  exposed, 
and  possibly  cause  as  much  of  an  erup- 
tion of  public  disgust,  dismay,  and  dis- 
illusionment as  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  Pentagon  papers. 


ADM.  THOMAS  C.  HART, 
HERO,    STATESMAN 

(li«r.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recced  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  retired  Navy  Adm.  and  U.S. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hart  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished  life 
of  devoted  service  to  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  United  States,  and  to  the 
peace-loving  world. 

Admiral  Hart  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  52  years,  commanding  vessels  ranging 
from  the  old  square-rigger,  the  U.S.S. 
Hartford,  to  battleships,  heavy  cruisers, 
and  submarines.  A  man  who  embodied 
and  cherished  the  meaning  of  duty,  he 
took  commands  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  the  latter  extending 
beyond  his  retirement  date.  As  an  edu- 
cator, he  served  as  superintendent  of  the 
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Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  he 
made  curriculum  changes  to  humanize 
the  routine,  as  he  said.  And  in  1945  he 
answered  another  call  to  duty  when 
asked  to  serve  as  U.S.  Senator  by  Gov- 
ernor Raymond  Baldwin,  filling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Francis  Maloney.  As  an  editorial  in  the 
Hartford  Courant  on  July  6.  1971.  noted. 
"Surely  the  Nation  must  sense  its  good 
fortune  because  Thomas  C.  Hart  spent 
his  life  in  her  service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  article  in  another 
great  newspaper,  the  New  York  Times, 
of  July  7,  1971,  by  Pamsworth  Powle,  Is 
an  excellent  tribute  to  this  great  man. 
I  include  both  articles  as  part  of  the 
Record: 

[From  Hartford    (Conn.)    Courant, 
July  6.  19711 

AoMiBAL  Thomas  C.  Hart 

The  d«ath  on  the  Fourth  oX  July  of  retired 
Navy  Admiral  and  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Hart  brings  to  a  close  a  distinguished  career 
of  service  to  his  state,  his  nation  and  the 
world.  No  matter  when  duty  called.  Admiral 
Hart  answered  In  the  affirmative,  his  versatile 
talents  enhanced  by  a  patriotic  spirit. 

On  the  sea.  Admiral  Hart  sailed  and 
skippered  many  kinds  of  vessels  ranging  from 
the  old  square  rigger,  U.S.S.  Hartford,  once 
the  flagship  of  Admiral  David  Parragut,  to 
battleships,  heavy  cruisers  and  submarines. 
Besides  his  commands  as  head  of  the  sub- 
marine fleet  in  Ireland  and  the  Azores  during 
World  War  I.  and  later  as  flag  oBloer  to  all 
subs  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  In 
1929.  he  also  commanded  the  Asiatic  Fleet 
during  World  War  11.  that  assignment  ex- 
tending beyond  his  retirement  date.  In  ad- 
dition, he  headed  the  combined  American. 
British.  Dutch,  and  Australian  military  and 
naval  forces  In  the  Far  East,  a  poet  acknowl- 
edged by  Queen  Wllhelmlna  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  awarding  Admiral  Hart  her  nation's 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Between  duties  on  the  seas.  Admiral  Hart 
shared  his  expertise  with  young  men  in 
training  as  a  teacher  at  the  war  colleges  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  and  served  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Anna- 
polls,  where  he  made  currlculJim  changes  to 
"humanize"  the  routine,  as  he  said. 

Admiral  Hart  answered  another  oaU  In 
1945,  that  time  from  Governor  Raymond 
Baldwin,  to  serve  Connecticut  aa  a  United 
States  Senator  filling  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Francis  Maloney. 

AdmlrsJ  Hart's  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion's good  spanned  63  ye^rs  in  the  Navy  be- 
ginning during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
and  ending  as  one  of  the  Navy's  senior  advi- 
sors on  Its  General  Board.  He  once  remarked. 
'As  I  look  back.  I  think  I'm  probably  the 
luckiest  man  that  the  Navy  ever  had,  and 
that  goes  for  everything  .  .  ."  Surely  the 
nation  must  sense  Its  good  fortune  because 
Thomas  C.  Hart  spent  his  life  In  her  service. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  7.  1971) 

Abk.  Thomas  C.   Habt   Is  Dead  at  94 

(By  Farnsworth  Powle) 

SHAaoN,  Conk..  July  4. — Adm.  Thomas  C. 
Hart.  US  N..  retired.  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  a  former  United  SUtes  Senator,  died 
today  m  his  home  at  the  age  of  94. 

Admiral  Hart,  who  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  In  1893  and  retired  in 
1945  to  serve  for  two  years  as  an  appointed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  filling  a  vacancy, 
was  one  of  the  senior  commanders  in  World 
Warn. 

He  was  sent  to  Shanghai  in  1939  to  take 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  In  Decem- 
ber. 1941  braced  his  small  force  for  the  Jap- 
anese  onslaught   on   the  Philippine,   Dutch 


East  Indies  and  Malaya.  Called  to  Washing- 
ton in  February.  1942,  he  resumed  a  seat  he 
had  held  on  the  Navy's  General  Board  and 
was  entrusted  with  compiling  the  Navy's  re- 
port on  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  that  had 
beset  less  vigilant  commanders  at  the 
Hawaiian  base. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  aerial  attack 
on  Dec.  7,  1941,  Admiral  Hart,  without  con- 
sulting Washington,  had  ordered  his  PBY-2 
(Catallnol  long-range  flying  boats  to  main- 
tain a  discreet  surveillance  on  Camranh  Bay 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Vietnam. 

They  found  a  massing  of  Japanese  vessels 
in  that  anchorage  as  a  portent  of  Japanese 
readiness  to  strike  south.  Admiral  Hart  re- 
layed this  to  Washington  and  felt  no  great 
surprise  when  Washington  sent  a  "war  warn- 
ing" message  calling  for  "defensive  deploy- 
ment" to  him  and  to  the  Paclflc  Fleet  com- 
mander at  Pearl  Harbor  a  day  or  two  later. 

ISStTED     ATTACK     OFU>ER 

Before  the  week-long  battle  of  the  Macas- 
sar Straits.  Admiral  Hart  issued  an  order  to 
attack  that  said  "no  vessel  will  leave  the 
scene  of  action  until  It  Is  sunk  or  Its  am- 
munition Is  exhausted." 

On  his  return.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  added  a  second  gold  star  to  his 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  citation, 
praised  the  admiral's  "sound  judgment  and 
marked  resourcefulness  In  dealing  with  the 
difficult  military  and  diplomatic  situation" 
on  the  eve  of  conflict,  and  for  handling  his 
fleet  as  well  as  could  be  done  in  combat. 

Born  In  Davidson.  Mich.,  on  June  12, 
1877,  he  was  finishing  his  second  year  at 
Flint  High  School  when  he  learned  that  a 
competitive  examination  for  a  Naval  Acad- 
emy anpolntment  was  being  arranged  by  his 
Representative.  He  took  the  exam,  came  out 
first,  and  then,  though  just  16.  passed  the 
entrance  examinations  by  cram-studjring. 

As  a  midshipman  he  was  coxswain  of  crew, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  getting  his  first  taste 
of  deep-sea  sailing  on  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, a  sister-ship  of  the  Constitution. 

UADUATCD    IN     1897 

He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1887,  which 
included  such  future  admirals  as  Henry  E. 
Yarnell,  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  and  William  D. 
Leahy. 

The  young  officer  had  his  first  taste  of 
combat  In  the  Spanish-American  War.  on 
the  battleship  Masachusetts  and  the  ex- 
yacht  Vixen.  He  ran  messages  from  Navy  to 
Army  headquarters  and  occasionally  accom- 
panied Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  Rough 
Rider  regiment  when  the  future  President 
came  to  the  Vixen  In  search  of  good  dinner 
in  the  officers'  mess. 

In  World  War  I.  Admiral  Hart  commanded 
submarine  units  In  British  and  Azores 
waters,  emerging  a  captain  with  his  first  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  His  work  with 
submarine  forces  was  credited  with  "making 
them  tick"  in  World  War  11. 

He  commanded  the  battleship  Mississippi 
for  two  years,  but  later,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  turned  down  an  Invitation  to  com- 
mand the  Navy's  battleships,  a  prize  poet 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  favor  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  more  lightly  armed  but  speedier 
heavy   cruisers. 

Shore  duties  between  wars  Included  Naval 
War  College  and  the  course  at  the  Army  War 
College,  where  he  spent  a  second  year  by 
Army  request  as  an  instructor  In  amphibious 
war.  Prom  1931  to  1934  he  returned  to  An- 
napolis as  Superintendent.  Cadets  of  those 
years  remember  him  as  strict  but  fair,  and 
that  he  made  an  attempt  to  broaden  the 
curriculum. 

His  first  tour  on  the  Navy's  General  Board 
was  from  1936  to  1939.  when  he  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  with  the  four  stars  of  a  full  ad- 
miral to  command  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  of  which 
he  said:  "All  my  ships  were  old  enough  to 
vote." 

Reading  the  signs  of  coming  conflict,  he 


moved  his  headquarters  to  Manila.  He  was 
credited  with  dispositions  that  saved  all  his 
surface  ships  and  more  than  200.000  tons  of 
merchant  vessels  In  the  Initial  Japanese  at- 
tack. 

In  February.  1942.  he  was  ordered  home, 
turning  over  command  of  his  fleet  to  the 
Netherlands  commander  of  the  AlUeo  fleet. 
Though  a  year  overdue  for  retirement,  he 
was  Immediately  recalled  to  active  duty  and 
a  seat  on  the  General  Board,  while  Congress 
voted  him  permanent  four -star  rank. 

One  of  his  wartime  duties  was  to  collect 
depositions  for  the  Navy's  Inquiry  Into  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  before  memories 
faded.  For  this,  he  traveled  extensively 
through  the  combat  theaters  and  also  spoke 
and  wrote  at  home  to  publicize  the  Navy's 
war  effort. 

Admiral  Hart  had  made  the  King  house, 
a  historic  mansion  In  Sharon.  Conn.,  his 
family  home  since  1924.  In  February,  1945, 
he  accepted  appointment  by  Gov.  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin,  a  Republican,  as  Senator  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Francis 
T  Maloney.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
stepped  down  from  the  General  Board. 

As  a  Republican  Senator  he  maintained 
that  he  was  not  a  Navy  spokesman  and 
subsequently  declined  service  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  although  he  later  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
after  being  assured  that  the  Army  would 
welcome  his  presence. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  merger  of  the 
armed  services  Into  a  single  Department  of 
Defense.  He  contended  that  a  separate  Air 
Force  would  combine  with  the  Army  to  di- 
minish the  Navy's  role — and  he  also  thought 
that  the  combination  of  air  and  surface 
forces  In  a  single  branch,  as  In  the  Navy, 
was  more  effective  militarily  than  their  sepa- 
ration. 

Admiral  Hart  did  not  seek  election  In 
1946. 

In  October,  1947,  he  warned  that  Korea 
probably  would  become  the  17th  Soviet  Re- 
public. "A  Sovletlzed  Eastern  Asia,"  he 
said,  "is  fully  as  menacing  tours  as  would 
be  a  Sovletlzed  Western  Europe,  and  the 
probability  that  It  may  happen  Is  decidedly 
greater." 

He  regretted  In  the  light  of  later  events 
that  the  United  States  had  sought  Russian 
entrance  into  the  war  against  Japan,  saying 
that  "Japan's  China  army  gave  up,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  not  needed  at  all  and  the 
estimate  was  wrong." 

Last  November,  he  welcomed  the  election 
of  his  Sharon  neighbor,  James  L.  Buckley, 
as  Conservative  Senator  from  New  York,  ."I 
always  knew  Jimmy  had  the  stuff,"  he  said. 

In  Sharon,  he  was  active  In  such  civic  en- 
terprises as  the  reforestation  of  Sharon 
Mountain,  the  Sharon  Hospital,  and  In  es- 
tablishing the  Sharon  Hlstortcal  Museum 
to  which  he  gave  his  collection  of  firearms. 

Admiral  Hart  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Caroline  Brownson,  daughter  of 
an  admiral:  a  son,  Roswell  R.  of  Sharon:  3 
daughters,  Mrs.  LaVeme  Baldwin  of  Taconlc, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Dana  Bergln  of  Rochester,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre  Jr.  of  Washington;  13 
grandchildren  and  a  great-grandchild. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Wednesday 
at  noon  In  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Con- 
gregational, In  Sharon.  Burial  will  be  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  following  a  serv- 
ice In  the  chapel  at  Fort  Myer  In  Arlington, 
Va.,  on  Thursday  at  10  A.M. 


UNINSPIRED  SOCIALISM 

(Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
socialist  planners  in  this  country  should 
pay  special  attention  to  the  reports  now 
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emanating  from  East  Germany  that 
socialism  is  failing  there,  as  it  has  in 
every  other  country  which  has  experi- 
mented with  it  on  a  large  scale. 

One  need  only  take  note  of  the  attitude 
and  work  habits  of  the  East  German 
laboring  man  and  the  low  production 
figures  to  realize  that  things  are  not  as 
they're  said  to  be  by  East  German 
officials. 

Unfortunately  for  the  German  people 
residing  in  East  Germany,  there  is  little 
hope  other  than  leaving  the  country, 
which  is  something  their  totalitarian 
leaders  forbid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  here 
should  read  the  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  for  July  6  which 
follows  my  remarks : 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  6,  19711 

Uninspired  Socialism 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Berlin. — Things  aren't  what  they  used  to 
be — or  at  least  aren't  what  they're  said  to 
be— In  East  Germany. 

Workers  frequently  arrive  at  their  place 
of  work  a  quarter  or  a  half  hour  late,  eat  one 
breakfast  before  starting  and  a  second  one 
around  11  a.m.  After  lunch  they  take  off 
time  for  a  snack,  and  a  half  an  hour  or  so 
before  work  ends  they  change  their  clothes 
and  disappear.  No  wonder  that  the  quality 
of  some  Industrial  products  has  deteriorated 
and  that  East  Germany  not  so  long  ago  had 
to  take  back  250  defective  tractors  sold  to 
India. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  labor 
force — 10  percent  at  most — take  pride  In 
their  work.  Little  remains  of  the  committed 
socialist  attitude  toward  work  which  this 
writer  occasionally  witnessed  In  1962. 

Reports  from  many  sides  concur  that  labor 
productivity  In  factories  and  mills  has  re- 
mained stationary  or  declined,  statistic  pro- 
gram rejxjrts  notwithstanding 

A  high  East  German  official  explained  when 
questioned  about  lagging  labor  discipline  and 
enthusiasm.  "It's  the  same  as  with  herring. 
In  the  beginning  they  swim.  Once  they  are 
put  Into  a  barrel  and  salted,  they  no  longer 
move." 

Because  of  this  changing  attitude  the 
Berlin  wall  Is  more  necessary  today  than  It 
was  five  years  ago — when  probably  80  per- 
cent of  those  allowed  to  leave  would  have 
returned.  Today  the  urge  to  get  out  Is  greater 
than  ever. 

When  ordinary  people  below  30  are  asked. 
"Would  you  leave  If  you  could?"  the  answer 
Is  always  the  same:  "We'd  scram;  we'd  run; 
we'd  go  Immediately." 

Yet  today's  East  Germans  do  live  better 
than  five  years  ago;  they  also  seem  to  have 
more  self-respect.  Just  as  In  the  U.S.S.R.. 
where  Improved  living  standards  have  made 
Soviet  consumers  more  demanding.  East  Ger- 
mans have  become  more  Inclined  to  assert 
themselves. 

POLITICAL    JOKES    COMMON 

The  many  jokes  now  told  point  In  this  di- 
rection. Formerly  there  were  few  good  jokes 
In  East  Germany. 

"What  Is  the  scope  of  the  economy?"  one 
joke  asks.  Answer:   "Five  feet,  two  Inches." 

"VSThy?" 

"So  that  First  Deputy  Premier  Gunther 
Mlttag  [who  Is  flve  feet,  three  Inches  tall) 
can  watch  over  It." 

Another  joke  asks:  "What  Is  the  curve  of 
East  Germany's  economic  development?" 
In  reply  a  hand  with  extended  finger  Is 
held  up.  The  little  finger  stands  for  1967.  the 
next  finger  for  1968.  the  long  middle  finger 
for  1969  when  the  republic  celebrated  Its  20th 
anniversary  and  went  on  a  spree,  the  costs 


of  which  still  have  not  been  wholly  recov- 
ered. The  shorter  index  finger  stands  for 
1970.  and  the  thumb  for  1971. 

These  jokes  greatly  exaggerate  the  eco- 
omy's  downward  trend,  but  that  Is  not  what 
matters. 

BITTER    HUMOR 

What  they  convey  Is  a  feeling  of  bitter 
humor  and  resignation. 

Five  years  ago  It  looked  as  If  life  would 
not  only  become  better — It  actually  did  In 
some  respects — but  also  as  tf  the  regime 
would  ease  up,  as  If  the  incessant  production 
drive  would  cease,  as  If  there  would  be  less 
bureaucracy  and  cracking  of  the  wh;p.  Some 
East  Germans  even  believed  that  occasional 
visits  to  West  Germany  or  at  least  to  West 
Berlin  might  be  permitted. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  Radio 
and  press  continue  to  dish  out  the  same 
stereotypes,  to  present  a  grossly  distorted 
picture  of  the  West  which  East  Germans 
know  to  be  deceitful  because  they  listen  to 
Western  broadcasts  and  watch  Western 
television. 

INCOME  GAP  STILL  WIDE 

Erratic  management  and  brusque  altera- 
tions of  plans  are  a  common  occurrence.  Peo- 
ple tell  about  expensive  machines  purchased 
in  the  West  which  local  mechanics  could  not 
operate  efficiently  and  which  had  to  be 
scrapped — even  after  Western  repair  men  got 
them  to  work  again  for  a  short  while.  Such 
experiences  undermine  the  workers'  respect 
for  their  leaders. 

Another  factor  Is  the  contrast  In  living 
standards,  which  has  become  so  glaring  that 
the  regime  recently  felt  compelled  to  whittle 
down  the  earnings  of  the  general  managers  of 
the  so-called  V.E.B.  or  branch  combines  of 
the  state-owned  Industry. 

These  men  earned  up  to  60, (KX)  marks  a 
year,  a  hundred  times  more  than  a  skilled 
worker.  Another  measure  to  Iron  out  differ- 
ences was  the  supposed  raising  of  pensions 
from  170  marks  to  196  marks  a  month.  (This 
writer  talked  with  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
who  still  only  receives  170  marks.) 

However  one  looks  at  It,  the  differences  be- 
tween those  on  the  top  and  those  at  the  bot- 
tom remains  staggering  In  a  country  which 
claims  to  have  entered  the  "unfolded  social- 
ist society." 

OmCLAL  OPTIMISMS 

Even  more  depressing  is  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple at  Innumerable  meetings  and  political  In- 
doctrination courses  have  to  repeat  theses  of 
the  regime  which  they  know  to  have  little  or 
no  relation  to  their  everyday  experience.  The 
need  to  sissert  official  optimism,  when  inside 
one  knows  better,  makes  for  double  and 
trlplethlnk,  another  cause  of  Indifference  and 
mental  fatigue. 

If  the  system  continues  to  function  and 
even  to  progress.  It  is  due  to  the  stubborn 
faith  of  a  small  minority  of  workers  who 
fanatically  accept  the  party's  tenets — and 
to  careerists  who  want  to  get  ahead  at  any 
price.  These  are  the  people  who  act  as  pace- 
makers among  the  rank  and  file,  denying  the 
evidence  even  when  they  see  It. 

Another  asset  of  the  regime  Is  the  elite 
of  what  the  people  call  "the  tolling  intelli- 
gentsia." a  group  of  several  hundred  highly 
talented  public  servants  and  dedicated  Com- 
munists who  direct  the  administration,  the 
propaganda  machine,  advances  research  in- 
stitutes and  laboratories.  Last  but  not  least, 
there  remains  the  tenacity  of  the  German 
worker  —  disappointment,  discouragement, 
and  fatigue  notwithstanding. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  MILITARY 

(Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  the  grouping  attacks  on  this 
country's  Armed  Porces  largely  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  is.  indeed,  refreshing  to  see  one 
of  those  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
increase  our  military  commitment  to  that 
part  of  the  world,  come  to  the  defense 
of  our  servicemen  in  their  time  of  need. 

I've  read  uith  great  interest  and,  I 
must  admit,  some  surprise,  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball's 
column  in  the  July  5  issue  of  Newsweek, 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  the  Military," 
wherein  he  rightly  explains  that  the  "fa- 
tal error"  to  commit  U.S.  fighting  men  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  not  the  decision  of 
the  military;  nor,  I  might  add,  was  the 
execution  of  the  war  once  our  forces 
were  committed.  If  the  policymakers 
would  have  followed  the  advice  of  the 
military  as  to  how  to  fight  the  war,  the 
fighting  would  have  been  over  a  long 
time  ago. 

Although  Ball  certainly  cannot  be 
absolved  of  his  complicity  in  formulat- 
ing the  policy  which  allowed  for  the  no- 
win  war  we  now  find  ourselves  inextric- 
ably engaged,  or  for  any  part  he  might 
h-ive  played  in  hamstringing  the  Military 
in  their  handling  of  the  war.  his  forth- 
rlghtness  in  exculpating  our  fighting 
men  in  this  regard  is  to  be  noted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  above  men- 
tioned article  which  follows  my  remarks: 

I  Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  July  5.  1971 ) 

In  Defense  of  the  Militaht 

(By  George  W.  Ball) 

It  Is  time  to  speak  up  for  the  soldiers  For 
the  past  several  years  we  have  made  them  the 
scapegoats  for  our  misfortunes.  Yet,  to  con- 
tinue to  seek  exculpation  by  loading  the 
blame  on  the  military  Is  not  only  unjust.  It 
risks  harm  to  our  security;  so  we  had  better 
take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  Prance — 
something  we  lamentably  failed  to  do  when 
we  committed  our  forces  to  Indochina. 

In  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  second  world 
war  the  French  Army  and  Air  Force  were 
given  a  dreary  series  of  dirty  and  foredoomed 
assignments  to  sustain  the  remnants  of  colo- 
nial power,  first  in  Syria,  then  Indochina, 
then  Morocco,  and  finally  Algeria.  For  almost 
a  decade  and  «  half,  graduates  of  St.  Cyr 
fought  under  the  most  frustrating  conditions, 
taking  frightful  casualties,  yet  Icslng  each 
conflict  not  from  failure  of  valor  on  the 
battlefield  but  from  a  decay  of  political  will 
in  Paris,  a  decision  by  the  politicians — re- 
flecting public  weariness — that  the  game  was 
no  longer  worth  the  candle. 

PmN^CIOUS  EROSION 

By  1958  these  agonizing  experiences  In  far- 
off  lands  had  loosed  poisons  throughout  the 
whole  military  establishment.  France  had 
done  what  no  modern  democratic  state  should 
ever  do;  by  pushing  its  armed  forces  into 
conflicts  only  fragllely  supported  on  the  home 
front,  It  had  detached  them  from  the  national 
life  of  their  country.  For,  as  the  politicians 
abandoned  first  one  war  and  then  another, 
the  military  suffered  a  pernicious  erosion  of 
their  traditional  role  as  the  respected  protec- 
tors of  la  patrie.  Thus,  Inevitably  they  devel- 
oped a  festering  resentment  of  the  politicians 
who  bartered  away  the  gains  hard  won  by 
their  blood  and  toll,  until  the  imminent 
abandonment  of  Algeria  might  have  triggered 
a  revolution  had  It  not  been  for  General  de 
GatiUe  on  his  white  horse. 

Today  these  pressures  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  on  the  American  scene.  For  ten  years 
we  have  embroUed  our  armed  forces  in  the 
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wretched  paddles  of  Indochina.  Our  valiant 
airmen  have  been  killed  in  futile  sorties 
against  the  north;  our  army  has  lost  far  more 
than  the  normal  percentage  of  Ita  profea- 
sional  officer  corps.  Yet,  though  there  have 
been  ample  courage  and  devotion.  Vietnam 
Is  now  associated  in  the  public  mind  not 
with  heroes  but  heroin.  We  scorn  our  soldiers 
for  being  careless  of  civilian  lives,  overlook- 
ing the  brutalizing  character  of  colonial 
wmra — while  we  condemn  our  Air  Force  be- 
cause bombe  strike  whoever  happens  to  be 
under  them,  refusing  to  recognize  that  the 
alternative  to  sophisticated  weapons  Is  more 
American  boys  dying  In  the  Jungle.  Meanwhile 
we  are  assaulted  by  the  scrlbbllngs  of  Junior 
Clausewltzes  designed  to  prove  that  the  con- 
flict could  have  been  won  long  ago  If  only 
their  patented  recipes  bad  been  followed. 

FATAL    CBXOK 

No  wonder  our  soldiers  are  demoralized  as 
we  speed  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise,  since  the  fatal  error 
waa  the  choice  of  mlsBlon,  not  Its  execution ; 
and  what  the  McNamara  documents  plainly 
show  is  that  the  military  did  not  push  ua  into 
Vietnam  half  so  much  as  the  civilian  theoreti- 
cians with  these  to  prove— doctrines  of  count- 
er-Insurgency and  guerrilla  tactics  all  reeking 
of  the  lamp? 

Thus,  we  had  better  stop  carping  at  the 
soldiers  if  we  are  to  learn  the  true  lessons 
of  this  ghastly  experience.  We  had  better  be 
sure  that,  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  ele- 
ment In  our  society,  they  are  not  puabad  to- 
ward alienation  or  bitterness.  Otherwise, 
though  we  are  unlikely  to  repeat  the  shatter- 
ing constitutional  crisis  of  Prance,  we  may 
well  drive  our  most  gifted  and  competent  of- 
ficers out  of  our  armed  forces — men  we  shall 
desperately  need  when  the  going  again  gets 
rough. 

As  an  urgent  first  step,  let  the  universities 
tone  down  their  derision  since,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  real  "treason  of  the  intellec- 
tuals" may  well  be  Judged  not  to  be  what 
Jullen  Benda  had  In  mind — their  abandon- 
ment of  meditation  for  activism — but  rather 
their  role  In  undermining  society's  protective 
Institutions.  Part  of  the  blame  will  no  doubt 
fall  on  the  young  faculty  cheerleaders  who 
encouraged  the  campus  yahoos  to  identify  all 
policemen  as  "pigs,"  but  the  most  grievous 
offense  will  be  the  academicians'  eSort  to  off- 
load the  sins  of  this  melancholy  time  on 
the  military,  who,  skilled  more  with  the  sword 
than  the  pen,  cannot  adequately  defend 
themselves  against  eggheaded  franca-tireurs 
blowing  beanshooters  from  the  sanctuary  of 
their  Ivory  towers. 


July  7,  1971 


CHAPTER  Vin— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT   CARE    PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
eighth  In  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  H.R.  7657,  as 
amended,  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal  and 
infant  care  programs  which  are  now 
slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  20,  1972, 
has  at  this  time  71  House  cosponsors,  and 
16  cosponsors  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  addition- 
al satellites  and  56  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs  in  existence  delivering 
comprehensive  health  care  to  almost 
half  a  million  children  and   youth  of 


lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects  re- 
present one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  It 
would  mean  If  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  In  the  Record  descriptions  of  six 
children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows : 

Childun  b  TotJTH  Paoj«CT  No.  614-A, 
BaoNX,  Nrw  YoaK 

The  Comprehensive  ChUd  Care  Project  at 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  has 
enrolled  3000  chUdren  from  800  families  in 
the   Bronx. 

Uke  most  poor  families  in  New  York  they 
have  many  things  to  worry  about — the  terri- 
ble housing,  the  lack  of  Jobs,  the  crime  in 
their  nelghborhods,  the  crisis  in  the  school 
system.  But  for  these  800  families  there's 
one  thing  that's  no  longer  a  worry:  health 
for  their  children. 

Before.  If  a  child  got  sick.  It  meant  a  trip 
to  a  dingy  overcrowded  City  Hospital  Emerg- 
ency Room.  Now  If  a  child  Is  sick,  a  mother 
has  a  place  to  call  for  advice,  a  nurse  she 
knows  to  talk  to,  and  the  child's  own  pedia- 
trician to  see  him  If  he  needs  it.  At  the 
Project  there  are  no  long  waits,  no  lost  rec- 
ords and  DO   strange  faces. 

But  It  isn't  jTist  sick  care  a  mother  gets 
for  her  child  there.  At  the  Project,  the  aim 
Is  to  keep  chUdren  healthy  by  doing  all  the 
things  that  are  known  to  prevent  disease, 
teaching  famflles  what  children  need  to  be 
healthy  and  encouraging  them  to  work  for 
the  changes  In  the  community  that  will  make 
It  a  better  place  for  them  and  their  chU- 
dren. 

The  Project  Is  a  place  where,  among  other 
things:  dental  care  starts  for  four  year  olds 
and  teeth  never  get  a  chance  to  rot  away; 
every  chUd  has  his  hearing  tested  aa  a  baby 
and  before  starting  school;  every  mother  is 
given  a  thermometer  and  shown  how  to  read 
it:  if  a  child  Isn't  keeping  appointments,  a 
community  worker  tries  to  find  out  why. 
It  may  mean  there's  a  family  crisis;  parents, 
through  their  elected  representatives  on  the 
Advisory  Board,  have  a  say  In  how  the  Proj- 
ect Is  run  and  what  la  done  there. 

These  parents  (as  well  as  the  local  com- 
munity agencies)  know  that  this  kind  of 
children's  health  program,  planned  to  meet 
all  the  health  needs  of  their  chUdren  is  not 
available  anywhere  else  In  the  community. 
Even  famUles  with  Title  I  funds  avaUable 
to  them  have  found  they  can't  buy  else- 
where what  the  Project  provides.  They  ask 
how  It  Is  possible  the  Project  might  cloee, 
when  It  really  sho\Ud  be  expanded  tenfold 
for  the  many  other  children  who  need  It. 

Even  with  a  Project  for  support.  It's  hard 
to  raise  healthy  children  In  the  ghetto.  With- 
out a  Project,  It  may  be  Impossible. 

Cmilorzn  Sc  Youth  Pkojwtt  No.  «89, 
Chablestowv.   Massac  HUHt'ira 

The  central  objective  of  providing  com- 
prehensive health  services  for  children  and 
youth  In  low-Income  areas  is  to  create  a 
health  service  system  In  which  will  be  repre- 
sented all  the  skills,  manpower  and  resources 
required  to  cultivate  high  level  physical,  cog- 
nitive and  psychological  health  during  the 
maturity  cycle  and  formative  years  of  Infsoi- 
cy  and  childhood,  and  to  prevent,  detect  and 
treat  disease  and  disability  as  necessary  to 
maintain  optimal  health  throughout  life. 

The  Children  and  Youth  programs  are  pro- 
viding badly  needed  clinical  resources  and 


attempting  to  reach  these  goals.  The 

chusetts  Central  Hospital  staff  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Charlestown  value  this  extension  of 
the  central  hospital's  services  and  we  are 
successfully  carrying  out  our  goals  of  pre- 
venting disease;  bringing  health  education 
to  the  people;  making  better  use  of  low  coat, 
accessible  faculties;  and  rationalizing  the  use 
of  health  manpower. 

They  are  a  form  of  group  practice  with  sal- 
aried doctors,  nurses,  nutritionists,  oonunu- 
nlty,  aides,  etc.  and  are  very  popular  with 
the  public.  Such  developments  are  entirely 
m  keeping  with  the  thrust  toward  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations. 

We  hope  that  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  win  be  amended  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  such  projects  xmui  June  30.  1B77. 
Certainly,  a  minimum  of  five  years  are  needed 
to  build  up  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions In  low  income  areas,  and  these  projects 
are  a  fine  base  for  such  development. 

CHiLoasN  tt  Youth  Paojxcr  No.  637, 
WAaHn«cTON,  D.C. 

CompCare  has  been  in  operation  since 
January,  I9e7.  It  operates  three  neighbor- 
hood clinics  in  an  inner  city  poverty  area  of 
5.3  square  miles  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  currently  Is  providing  comprehensive  care 
to  over  18,000  chUdren  out  of  a  potential 
58,000. 

In  addition  to  providing  regular  pediatric 
weU  and  sick  chUd  care,  including  consul- 
tation and  hospitalization  at  Children's  Hos- 
pital.  CompCare  has  concentrated  heavUy 
on  dealing  with  the  reservoir  of  chronic  Ul- 
neaaes  In  our  children.  Lead  poisoning  la  very 
common  and  we  not  only  serve  aa  a  major 
treatment  resource  but  work  closely  with 
the  D.C.  Government  to  enforce  housing 
codes.  Central  undernutrition  aa  well  as 
iron  deficiency  anemia  are  widley  prevalent. 
In  addition  to  the  intensive  nutritional 
counseling  we  ourselves  provide,  we  certify 
for  the  supplementary  food  program.  Mem- 
bers of  our  staff  played  a  major  role  in  per- 
suading DC.  authorities  to  Include  iron-for- 
tlfled  milks  In  supplementary  focd  packages. 

Dental  caries  in  chUdren  are  rampant  In 
our  community,  and  our  dental  program  is 
only  beginning  to  meet  the  need.  We  have 
a  large  treatment  program  for  emotional  and 
learning  disordera  and  place  heavy  emphasis 
on  tutoring  chUdren  who  are  one  to  several 
years  behind  In  their  abUlty  to  read  and 
learn.  This  program  Involves  over  60  volun- 
teers, mostly  teachers  In  the  public  school 
system,  who  provide  Individualized  counsel- 
ing to  school-age  chUdren. 

CompCare  places  heavy  emphasis  on  ado- 
lescents. The  wide  prevalence  erf  pregnancy 
in  early  adolescence  and  the  high  frequency 
of  complications  of  pregnancy  In  this  age 
group  stimulated  us  to  establish  a  clinic  for 
the  pregnant  girl  under  16  years.  Not  only 
can  these  teenagers  get  the  highly  specialized 
care  they  need,  but  also  the  personal  coun- 
seling and  birth  control  information  (with 
parental  permission)  they  often  require.  In 
addition  to  a  large  general  treatment  pro- 
gram for  adolescents  we  reach  out  to  a 
Junior  high  school  to  recruit  adolescents  who 
otherwise  might  not  receive  care  and  to 
provide  a  program  for  health  education. 

CompCare  has  Invested  heavUy  in  pro- 
viding health  services  to  other  community 
programs.  Direct  diagnostic  and  treatment 
services  are  provided  to  local  Headstart  pro- 
grams, a  Parent  and  ChUd  Center  and  the 
DC.  Public  Schools.  This  sharing  of  re- 
sources has  prevented  costly  reduplication 
of  services. 

The  multiple  and  interlocking  nature  of 
the  health  problems  of  our  chUdren  make 
It  mandatory  that  this  program  continue. 
In  Its  absence,  parents  will  again  have  to 
fall  back  on  fragmented.  Incomplete  services 
provided  In  multiple  settings.  This  not  only, 
gives  rise  to  costly  duplication  of  effort  but 
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also  frequently  results  in  a  parent  giving  up 
in  sheer  frustration 

In  addition,  over  the  past  four  years,  we 
have  noted  steadily  rising  expectatlcns  of 
service  from  our  parents.  They  now  know 
what  good  health  care  is.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve they  should  be  asked  to  return  to  the 
fragmented  and  episodic  care  which  they  had 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  CompCare. 

Childben  &  Youth  Pkojktt  No.  668, 
LrrTLB  Rock,  Arkansas 

C  &  Y  Comprehensive  Project,  658  operates 
as  an  administrative  section  of  the  Pediatric 
Ambulatory  Service,  Department  of  Pediat- 
rics, University  of  Arksmsas  Medical  Center. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

The  project  area  Includes  roughly  the  east- 
ern half  of  Little  Rock  and  the  southern 
half  of  Its  twin  city.  North  Little  Rock  and 
nearby  portions  of  Pulaski  County.  Includ- 
ed In  this  area  are  approximately  70%  of 
the  indigent  children  of  Pulaski  County. 
This  fact  makes  this  C  &  Y  Project  virtually 
unique.  In  that  this  project  can  be  viewed 
as  an  Important  step  In  building  a  commun- 
ity wide  system  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  children,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
community's  underprlviledged  children. 
With  this  obJecUve,  the  C  &  Y  Project  has 
Invested  considerable  effort  Inside  and  out- 
side Its  own  operation  toward  strengthening, 
stimulation  and  coordination  of  a  number 
of  heeUth  care  facilities  which  serve  needy 
children.  For  example,  it  has  established  and 
operated  three  satellite  clinics  serving  var- 
ious localities  of  its  district.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  staff  acting  In  private  capac- 
ities have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  three  oth- 
er pediatric  clinlos  which  are  operated  using 
voluntary  resources.  Also  operating  In  a  vol- 
untary fashion,  staff  members  have  contrib- 
uted a  large  fraction  of  the  time  required 
for  the  annual  health  assessment  of  several 
hundred  children  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
Pulaski  County  Head  Start  and  Follow 
Through  Programs.  The  project  has  stimu- 
lated a  more  effective  role  in  health  super- 
vision by  school  nurses  and  has  backed  these 
nurses  with  the  resources  to  follow  through 
on  health  problems  that  are  discovered. 

The  project  has  effected  important  changes 
in  school  policies  regarding  expulsion  from 
school  and  regarding  the  handling  of  preg- 
nancy among  school  age  girls.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  C  &  Y  project  a 
new,  dally,  low  cost  clinic  for  the  care  of 
sick  children  has  been  instituted  at  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  which  Is  located  centrally  In 
regard  to  the  community's  poor  people.  The 
project  was  seminal  In  the  development  of 
an  Interagency  committee  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  chUd  abuse  and  child  neglect  that 
come  to  medical  attention.  Through  this 
committee  Improved  psychiatric  programs. 
Improved  welfare  department  case  work  and 
follow-up,  and  Improved  legal  and  court  pro- 
cedures have  developed  for  the  management 
of  such  cases  In  Pulaski  County  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  other  regions  of  Arkanssis) . 

The  project  has  assembled  medical  and 
paramedical  talents  (21  professional  people) 
which  never  previously  existed  for  the  poor 
in  any  location  In  Arkansas.  Never  before  had 
dental  care,  physical  therapy,  and  nutrition 
services  been  available.  Never  before  have 
medical,  nursing,  and  social  work,  and  psy- 
chological services  been  available  In  uch 
volume.  Presently  approximately  15,000  med- 
ical visits  and  7,000  dental  visits  are  being 
provided  annually.  Virtually  all  medical  visits 
entail  supplemental  nursing  benefits.  About 
3.500  nutrition  contacts  are  provided  In  be- 
half of  about  8,500  people  (patients  and 
their  families) . 

During  the  two  and  one  half  years  of  proj- 
ect operation  the  families  of  approximately 
10.000  children  have  learned  to  look  to  the 
C  &  Y  project  658  for  solution  of  their  chil- 
dren's health  problems    In  addition,  profes- 


sional people  In  the  schools,  health  depart- 
ments, voluntary  health  agencies,  model 
cities,  and  OEO  programs  have  learned  to 
look  to  the  C  &  Y  Project  for  the  solution  of 
Innumerable  problems  for  which  there  pre- 
viously was  no  solution.  In  large  part  because 
of  this  project's  participation,  a  very  large 
number  of  health  and  welfare  programs  In 
and  near  its  district  are  being  upgraded  and 
made  more  effective.  Presently  a  new  level 
of  hope  exists  where  previously  only  disap- 
pointment, friistratlon,  and  progressive  dis- 
ease existed. 

Childrkn  and  Youth  Project  No.  606-0, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Greater  Baltimore  Medical  Center 
Comprehensive  ChUdren  and  Youth  Project 
(606-C)  Is  currently  providing  a  full  range  of 
continuing  coordinating  care  to  the  3,400 
ChUdren  who  live  In  the  vicinity  of  the  clinic. 
These  chUdren  have  been  supervised  with 
respect  to  growth  and  development;  have 
been  given  their  needed  Immunization;  and 
their  physical  and  dental  conditions  have 
been  evaluated.  Their  acute  and  chronic  Ul- 
nesses  have  been  cared  for  and  the  reasons 
for  deviations  from  normal  have  been  sought 
after  In  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
spheres.  All  remedial  and  rehablUtatlve  meas- 
ure have  been  Instituted  whenever  possible 
to  correct  their  physical  or  emotional  abnor- 
mality. 

The  community  has  Identified  with  our 
project  through  Its  Increased  Involvement 
and  participation  In  clinic  affairs.  Coopera- 
tion from  local  agencies  has  exceeded  our 
expectations  and  has  given  stlmiUus  to  our 
project.  The  great  participation  of  residents 
In  clinic  affairs  Is  well  demonstrated  by  our 
Parent's  Club  and  Community  Nevirsletter — 
"Clinic  and  Community  Caller".  The  parent's 
club  and  newsletter  is  regarded  as  an  Invalu- 
able Instrument  In  promoting  good  wUl  be- 
tween clinic  and  community.  It  is  a  good  evi- 
dence of  well  motivated  constructive  and 
creative  work  from  the  community. 

Most  significant  of  all,  we  have  expanded 
our  C&Y  Project  to  a  PamUy  Care  Program. 
Using  our  existing  C&Y  Program  as  a  founda- 
tion, we  have  participated  In  prepaid  health 
program  which  wUl  allow  us  to  extend  our 
medical,  mental  and  dental  service  to  the 
adult  population.  In  other  words,  this  C&Y 
Program  has  become  "HMO"  center  for  this 
community. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  C&Y  Project  will  not  only  affect 
3,400  ChUdren  under  the  care  of  this  clinic, 
but  also  wUl  affect  2,000  parents  whom  we 
expect  to  enroll  In  this  Family  <3are  Program. 
Our  goal  of  becoming  "Health  Maintenance 
Organiz^ation"  of  this  community  will  also  be 
shattered   and   crumbled. 

Chh-dhen  and  Yoitth  Project  No.  636, 
Miami,  Pla. 

I  am  advised  that  you  share  our  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfares.  ChUdren 
and  Youth  Project  Grants.  Therefore,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  synopsis  of 
the  Impact  this  program  has  on  the  group  of 
low  socio-economic  consumers  who  reside  In 
the  southwestern  section  of  affluent  Dade 
County. 

The  Dade  County  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Children  and  Youth  comprehensive 
care  project  was  authorized  May  1967.  Or- 
ganizational and  personnel  development  de- 
layed registration  of  the  first  project  chUd 
until  late  fall,  then  health  services  were 
offered  to  south  Dade  low  Income  residents 
for  children  through  six  years  oT  age. 

The  800  square  mile  area  within  which  the 
project  is  established  Is  unique.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups.  There  are 
350,000  permanent  residents  from  Latin 
America,  90%  of  Cuban  origin,  about  12,CK)0 
Mexican-American  migrants  and  a  segment 


of  Seminole  Indians.  Over  200.000  of  the 
permanent  population  is  black.  There  Is  a 
disproportionate  share  of  Impoverished  fami- 
lies In  this  group,  approximately  46%;  who 
are  medically  Indigent  and  financially  unable 
to  afford  medical  attention.  The  project  offers 
care  and  hope  for  their  chUdren. 

The  project  took  meaningful  form  during 
1968-69.  But  It  was  not  untU  tne  end  of 
1970.  through  phUosophlcal  and  organiaa- 
tlon&l  changes  In  the  County  Health  De- 
partment, which  In  turn  effected  the  project, 
that  comprehensive  chUd  health  care  began 
producing  dramatic  results. 

From  March  1.  1970  to  February  38,  1971, 
3,111  cases  were  seen  which  might  other- 
wise have  gone  without  treatment.  At  the 
present  time,  Dade's  ChUdren  and  Youth 
Project  Is  providing  clinical,  hospital  and 
emergency  medical  care  along  with  dental, 
social,  psychological,  speech,  hearing  and  vi- 
sion services  to  Its  enroUees  at  the  rate  of 
over  500  patients  a  month,  or  approximately 
6,000  cases  per  year.  Without  the  ChUdren 
and  Youth  Project  the  County's  pediatric 
care  would  no  doubt  be  confined  moetly  to 
well-baby  clinics. 

Pediatric  comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Children  and  Youth  Project 
through  seven  clinic  areas  In  Health  Depart- 
ment community  units  has  drastlcaUy  re- 
duced hospitalization  by  75%  within  the 
past  six  months.  This  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  a  Federal  grant  specifically 
designed  and  for  the  express  purpoee  of  es- 
tablishing high  quality  personal  health  serv- 
ices for  under-privileged  preschool  chUdren. 

During  the  year  1,200  project  patients  re- 
ceived full  dental  core  Including  cape, 
crowns,  space  malntalners  and  oral  surgery. 

Since  the  project  moved  Into  the  commu- 
nity, project  nurses  are  focusing  on  family 
centered  services.  This  coordination  of  nurs- 
ing services  at  the  Unit  level  has  led  to 
greater  pediatric  Involvement  of  non-profit 
nurses. 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  COAL  GASIFI- 
CATION NOW 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  proposal  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  a  Coal  Gasifica- 
tion Development  Corporation. 

Although  the  problem  of  energy  is  not 
new,  it  has  only  recently  reached  public 
concern  and  Its  consequences  are  now 
being  considered  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  energy  problem  will  increase 
as  demand  for  new  fuels  and  new  sources 
of  power  intensifies. 

In  dealing  with  a  problem  of  this  size 
we  must  realize  certain  priorities  and  ob- 
jectives, giving  each  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  develop  a  new  energy  suwly,  and 
that  we  restrict  the  possibilities  by  say- 
ing that  It  must  be  developed  without  un- 
due harm  to  the  environment. 

The  facts  are  that  by  the  year  2000, 
the  demand  for  energy  will  double,  pos- 
sibly triple.  "ITie  Interior  Department 
projects  that  we  will  need  1,000  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the  next  30  years.  In 
a  shorter  period.  1970-80,  the  U.S.  de- 
mand for  energy  will  increase  by  56  per- 
cent. 

In  1970,  American  homes  consumed 
more  than  six  times  sis  much  electricity 
as  they  did  in  1950,  and  the  use  of  basic 
fuels  for  home  heating  increased  by  50 
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percent  In  the  same  period.  The  United 
States,  although  accounting  for  only  6 
percent  of  the  world  population,  oon- 
siunefl  an  incredible  40  percent  of  the  to- 
tal energy. 

Oovemment  and  industry  have  two 
duties  to  the  American  people,  as  I  see 
it:  one  is  to  satisfy  the  Nation's  great 
need  for  energy  at  a  low,  reasonable  cost 
— price;  the  other  Is  to  provide  a  source 
of  energy  that  will  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment.  My  bill  will 
provide  for  both  of  these  measures,  that 
in  the  final  analysis  will  prove  so  im- 
portant to  the  American  way  of  life.  It 
will  provide  a  workable  means  for  coop- 
eration between  goveniment  and  Indus- 
try which  is  Imperative  If  we  are  to 
answer  our  energy  problems  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner.  Lastly,  it  will  provide 
protection,  by  virtue  of  the  quaUty  of 
the  fuel  devel(»>ed,  for  all  Ufe  on  earth. 

The  need  for  a  corporation  of  this 
type  is  plain.  To  industry,  the  costs  of 
this  venture  would  be  prohibitive,  and 
government  alone  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  prove 
It  a  success.  Only  by  working  in  a  Joint, 
cooperative  program,  pooling  their  re- 
sources and  funds,  will  these  two  pow- 
erful forces  be  able  to  tackle  and  re- 
solve the  problem. 

As  I  stated  before,  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  program  to  assure  the  clean- 
liness of  our  environment.  It  is  a  fact 
that  nonpoUuting  natural  gas  will  not 
meet  our  growing  energy  demands,  how- 
ever, hlgh-s\ilfur  content  coal  Is  in  tre- 
mendous supply.  Whatever  the  sulfur 
content  of  coal,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
not  using  it  to  its  optimum.  With  the 
development  of  this  corporation,  non- 
polluting  synthetic  gas,  derived  from 
coal  gasification  processes  would  be  in 
vast  supply,  not  only  solving  a  great  part 
of  our  energy  crisis  and  using  coal  to  its 
fullest  capacity,  but  also  protecting  our 
environment  by  using  nonpoUuting  syn- 
thetic gas  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Recognizing  the  energy  problem,  the 
coal  gasification  development  process 
comes  into  proper  perspective  as  an  im- 
portant supplier  of  energy  in  the  future. 
Realizing  this  problem  is  only  the  first 
step  to  resolution.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  introduce  this  bill  and  urge  its 
full  consideration. 


A  NOTED  WYOMING  MOTHER, 
MRS.  MAE  REEB 

(Mr.  RONCAIIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  at  2  p.m.  in  Casper,  Wyo., 
funeral  services  were  held  for  Mrs.  Mae 
Reeb,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  central  Wyoming  city.  She  was  bom 
In  1889  in  Ellwood  City,  Pa.,  and  lived  in 
Kansas  prior  to  coming  to  Casper.  She 
was  a  former  deaconess  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a  treasxirer  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Women's  State  Association  and 
active  in  the  auxiliary  of  the  Belalre 
Nursing  Home  and  an  organizer  of  the 
Headstart  program  in  Casper.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband.  Harry,  a  sis- 


ter in  Pennsylvania,  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Marie  Reeb  and  four  grand- 
children, of  CtMper.  She  had  one  son, 
whom  I  eulogliBa  from  this  very  House 
well  6  years  i(o  tills  year,  following  his 
death  in  Sehna,  Ala.  He  was  the  Rev- 
erend Jamet  Reeb,  who  was  murdered 
in  Selma  in  1966. 

I  praised  Reverend  Reeb  with  an  eul- 
ogy 6  years  ago  when  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  decade  of  violence.  I  praise 
his  mother  in  eulogy  today  in  the  hope 
that  the  1970*s  wlH  bring  reconciliation 
and  understanding  and  compassion,  in 
place  of  hatred  and  distrust  and  malice 
and  the  murder  of  her  son  that  so  marked 
the  decade  recently  closed. 


A  NEW  KIND  OF  PATRIOTISM 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
SpecUier,  the  July  9,  1971.  issue  of  Life 
magazine  contains  a  cogent  editorial  by 
Ralph  Nader  which  is  very  thought-pro- 
voking: 

Wk  Nexd  a  Nrw  Kiin>  or  PATRionaic 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  national  PTA, 
tbe  tdeaUsm  and  commitment  of  many  young 
people  to  environmental  and  civil  rlgbta 
causae  were  being  dlacuaaed.  A  middle-aged 
woman  wbo  waa  listening  cloeely,  stood  up 
and  aaked:  "But  what  can  we  do  to  make 
young  people  today  patrtotlc?" 

Xn  a  very  direct  way.  she  Illuminated  the 
tensions  contained  in  the  Idea  of  patriotism 
These  tensions,  which  peak  at  moments  ol 
public  contempt  or  respect  (or  patriotic  sym- 
bols such  as  the  flag,  have  In  tbe  past  few 
yean  divided  the  generations  and  pitted  chil- 
dren against  parents.  Highly  charged  ex- 
changes take  place  between  thoee  who  beUeve 
that  patriotism  Is  automatically  poeseased  by 
thoee  In  authority  and  those  who  aasert 
that  patriotism  Is  not  a  pattern  Imposed  but 
a  condlUon  earned  by  the  quality  of  an  In- 
dividual's, or  a  people's  behavior.  Tbe  strug- 
gle over  symbols,  epithets  and  generalities 
Impedes  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing and  value  of  patriotism.  It  Is  time  to  talk 
of  patriotism,  not  as  an  abstraction  steeped 
In  nostalgia,  but  as  behavior  that  can  be 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  "liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

Patriotism  can  be  a  great  asset  for  any  or- 
ganized society,  but  It  can  also  be  a  tool  ma- 
nipulated by  unscrupulous  or  cowardly  lead- 
ers and  elites.  The  development  of  a  sense  of 
patriotism  was  a  strong  unifying  force  dur- 
ing our  Revolution  and  its  Insecure  after- 
math. I>flned  then  and  now  as  "love  of  coun- 
try." patriotism  was  an  extremely  Important 
motivating  force  with  which  to  confront 
foreign  threats  to  tbe  young  nation.  It  was 
no  happenstance  that  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  composed  during  the  War  of 
1813  when  the  Redcoats  were  not  only  com- 
ing but  already  here.  For  a  weak  frontier 
country  beset  by  the  competitions  and  ag- 
gressions of  European  powers  in  the  New 
World,  the  martial  virtues  were  thoee  of  sheer 
survival.  America  produced  patriots  who 
never  moved  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
country.  They  were  literally  defenders  of 
their  home. 

As  the  United  States  moved  Into  the  30th 
century  and  became  a  world  power,  far-flung 
alliances  and  wars  fought  thousands  of  miles 
away  stretched  the  boundaries  of  patriotism. 


"Uaklng  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  was 
the  grandiose  way  Woodrow  WUson  put  It. 
At  otbar  times  and  places  (such  ■•  Latin 
America)  It  became  distorted  Into  'Jingo- 
ism." World  War  n  was  the  last  war  that  all 
Americans  fought  with  conviction.  Tbare- 
after,  when  "bombs  bursting  In  air"  would 
be  atomic  bombs,  world  war  became  a  suicidal 
risk.  Wars  that  could  be  so  final  and  swUt 
lost  their  glamour  even  for  the  most  mlll- 
tarlstlcally  minded.  When  we  became  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  tbe  old  In- 
security that  made  patriotism  Into  a  con- 
ditioned reflux  of  "my  country  right  or 
wrong"  should  have  given  way  to  a  thinking 
process;  as  expressed  by  Carl  Schurs:  "Our 
country  .  .  .  when  right,  to  be  kept  right. 
When  wrong,  to  be  put  right."  It  was  not  un- 
til tb«  Indochina  war  that  we  began  the 
search  for  a  new  kind  of  patriotism. 

If  we  are  to  find  true  and  concrete  meaning 
in  patriotism.  I  suggest  these  starting  points. 
First,  in  order  that  a  free  and  Just  consensus 
be  formed,  patriotism  must  once  again  be 
rooted  In  the  Individual's  own  conscience 
and  beliefs.  Love  Is  conceived  by  the  giver 
(citizens)  when  merited  by  the  receiver  (the 
governmental  authorities) .  If  "consent  of 
the  governed"  is  to  have  any  meaning,  the 
abstract  ideal  of  country  has  to  be  separated 
from  those  who  direct  It;  otherwise  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  evaluated  by  Its  citizens. 
Tbe  authorities  in  the  State  Department,  the 
Pentagon,  or  the  White  House  are  not  In- 
fallible; they  have  been  and  often  are  wrong, 
vain,  misleading,  shortsighted  or  authori- 
tarian. When  they  are,  leaders  like  these  are 
shortchanging,  not  representing,  America.  To 
Identify  America  with  them  Is  to  abandon 
hope  and  settle  for  tragedy.  Americans  who 
consider  themselves  patriotic  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense  do  not  usually  hesitate  to  heap 
criticism  In  domestic  matters  over  what  they 
believe  is  oppressive  or  wasteful  or  unrespon- 
sive government  handling  of  their  rights  and 
dignity.  They  should  be  Just  as  vlgUant  in 
weighing  similar  government  action  which 
harnesses  domestic  resources  for  foreign  In- 
volvements. Citizenship  has  an  obligation  to 
cleanse  patriotism  of  the  misdeeds  done  In  its 
name  abroad. 

The  flag,  as  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  makes 
clear,  takes  Its  meaning  from  that  "for  which 
it  stands";  It  should  not  and  cannot  stand 
for  shame.  Injustice  and  tyranny.  It  must  not 
be  used  as  a  bandanna  of  a  fig  leaf  by  those 
unworthy  of  this  country's  leadership. 

Second,  patriotism  begins  at  home.  Love  of 
country  In  fact  Is  Inseparable  from  citizen 
action  to  make  the  country  more  lovable. 
This  means  working  to  end  poverty,  discrim- 
ination, corruption,  greed  and  other  condi- 
tions that  weaken  the  promise  and  potential 
of  America. 

Third.  If  It  Is  unpatriotic  to  tear  down  the 
flag  (which  Is  a  symbol  of  the  country) ,  why 
Isn't  It  more  unpatriotic  to  desecrate  the 
country  Itself — to  poUute,  despoil  and  ravage 
the  air,  land  and  water?  Such  environmental 
degradation  makes  the  "pursuit  of  hap- 
piness" ragged  Indeed.  Why  Isn't  It  unpatri- 
otic to  engage  In  the  colossal  waste  that  char- 
acterizes so  many  defense  contracts?  Why 
Isn't  It  unpatriotic  to  draw  our  country  into 
a  mistaken  war  and  then  keep  extending  the 
Involvement,  with  untold  casualties  to  sol- 
diers and  Innocents,  while  not  telling  Amer- 
icans the  truth?  Why  isn't  the  deplorable 
treatment  of  returning  veterans  by  govern- 
ment and  Industry  evaluated  by  the  same 
standards  as  is  their  dispatch  to  war?  Why 
Isn't  the  systematic  contravention  of  the  T7.S. 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  our  treatment  of  minoriy  groups, 
the  poor,  tbe  young,  the  old  and  other  dis- 
advantaged or  helpless  people  crassly  un- 
patriotic? Isn't  all  such  behavior  contra- 
dicting the  Innate  worth  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  in  America?  Is  It  not  time 
to  end  the  tragic  twist  of  patriotism  whereby 
those  who  work  to  expose  and  correct  deep 
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Injustices,  and  who  take  Intolerable  risks 
while  doing  It,  are  accused  of  running  down 
America  by  the  very  forces  doing  Just  that? 
Our  country  and  its  ideals  are  something  for 
us  to  uphold  as  Individuals  and  together,  not 
something  to  drape,  as  a  deceptive  cloak, 
around  activities  that  mar  or  destroy  these 
ideals. 

Fourth,  there  Is  no  reason  why  patriotism 
has  to  be  so  heavily  associated.  In  the  minds 
of  the  young  as  well  as  adults,  with  military 
exploits.  Jets  and  missiles.  Citizenship  must 
Include  the  duty  to  advance  our  Ideals  ac- 
tively Into  practice  for  a  better  community, 
country  and  world.  If  peace  is  to  prevail  over 
war.  And  this  obligation  stems  not  Just  from 
a  secular  concern  for  humanity  but  from  a 
belief  In  the  brotherhood  of  man — "I  am  my 
brother's  keeper" — that  is  common  to  all 
major  religions.  It  Is  the  classic  confronta- 
tion— barbarism  vs.  the  holy  ones.  If  patri- 
otism has  no  room  for  deliberation,  for  ac- 
knowledging an  Individual's  sense  of  Justice 
and  his  religious  principles.  It  will  continue 
to  close  minds,  stifle  the  dissent  that  has 
made  us  strong,  and  deter  the  participation 
of  Americans  who  challenge  In  order  to  cor- 
rect, and  who  question  in  order  to  answer. 
We  need  only  to  recall  recent  history  In  other 
countries  where  patriotism  was  converted 
Into  an  epidemic  of  collective  madness  and 
destruction.  A  patriotism  manipulated  by 
the  government  asks  only  for  a  servile  nod 
from  Its  subjects.  A  new  patriotism  requires 
a  thinking  assent  from  Its  citizens.  If  patri- 
otism Is  to  have  any  "manifest  destiny,"  It 
Is  In  building  a  world  where  all  mankind  Is 
our  bond  In  peace. 


ECOLOGY  IN  PARADISE 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  tropical  paradise,  but  one  that  needs 
and  is  attracting  industry.  What  hap- 
pens when  industry  comes  to  paradise? 

The  conflict  between  industrialization 
and  the  environment  is  difficult  to  re- 
solve. But  Puerto  Rico  is  trying  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  The  visitor  today  can 
see  in  some  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
both  the  problems  and  the  potential 
solutions  not  just  for  Puerto  Rico  but  for 
many  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

Several  weelcs  ago,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  seminar  on  industrial 
pollution  which  was  conducted  in  San 
Juan,  P.R.,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
School  of  Engineering.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Department  of  Health,  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute,  and  the 
Institute  of  Engineers,  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  One  must  visit  this  sunny 
land  which  is  ably  represented  in  Con- 
gress by  our  good  colleague.  Jorge  L. 
C6RDOVA,  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
problems  faced  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  until  1940,  Puerto  Rico  for 
several  centuries  was  a  sugar  cane-coffee 
plantation  economy.  Today,  Puerto  Rico 
is  entering  the  fourth  decade  of  transi- 
tion to  a  modem  society  with  heavily  ur- 
banized areas,  growth  in  light  and  heavy 
industry  and  a  heavy  involvement  in 
tourism.  Puerto  Rico  today  illustrates 
what  the  late  1970's  and  1980's  hold  in 


store  for  many  of  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Here  we  can  see  both 
the  intricate  problems  and  some  of  the 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

Puerto  Rican  commerce  and  industry 
provide  necessary  new  jobs  but  can  have 
side  effects  which  degrade  the  envi- 
ronment. This,  in  turn,  could  hurt  the 
healthy  tourist  industry. 

Thus,  Gov.  Luis  A.  Ferre  is  moving  to 
establish  a  balance  between  industrial 
development  and  a  program  of  conser- 
vation of  both  Puerto  Rico's  rich  historic 
and  natural  heritage. 

For  example.  Governor  Ferre's  admin- 
istration is  working  closely  with  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  to  establish 
an  extensive  175-acre  botanical  garden, 
which  when  completed  will  cost  over 
$3.5  million.  This  would  be  part  of  a 
plan  to  provide  open  space  in  a  rapidly 
urbanizing  area  of  San  Juan  where  ur- 
ban sprawl  could  be  an  unhappy  blight. 
The  garden  already  includes  spectacular 
orchid  nurseries  and  bamboo  groves 
which  lend  an  air  of  tropical  lushness. 
This  green  space  development  will  pro- 
vide recreational  and  educational  attrac- 
tion to  natives  and  visitors  alike. 

Governor  Ferre's  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  is  also  pushing  forward  with 
the  development  of  a  panoramic  highway 
which  will  be  Puerto  Rico's  "Skyline 
Drive."  Here  natives  and  tourists  can 
leisurely  drive  and  enjoy  a  spectacular 
sweep  of  scenery  from  the  very  crest  of 
the  island's  mountains.  The  Panoramic 
Highway  will  feature  restored  coffee 
plantations  where,  along  with  modestly 
priced  accommodations,  one  will  find  a 
rich  interpretation  of  the  coffee  industry 
which  is  part  of  the  history  of  many  of 
the  Caribbean  islands. 

Another  iimovation  being  undertaken 
is  the  operation  of  a  sugar  cane  railroad 
to  provide  a  tour  of  another  facet  of 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  heritage. 

These  attractive  facilities  will  broaden 
the  base  for  a  tourism  industry  now  es- 
sentially based  on  lavish  beach  hotels 
offering  international  style  food  and  ac- 
commodations. 

Puerto  Rican  economic  and  historic 
culture  is  interwoven  in  many  ways  with 
tliat  of  the  other  Caribbean  islands.  Re- 
gional recognition  of  the  shared  cultural 
interest,  as  well  as  developing  conserva- 
tion problems,  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Caribbean  Conservation  Associa- 
tion now  in  its  fourth  year  of  organiza- 
tion. The  association's  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  San  Juan  this  coming 
October.  Organizations  representing 
both  the  private  sector  as  well  as  the 
several  governments  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands  are  to  be  commended  for  such 
a  regional  initiative.  Membership  in- 
cludes the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago, Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Barbados. 
St.  Lucia.  Antigua,  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  An- 
guilla.  Jamaica,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — 
United  States — as  weU  as  Puerto  Rico. 
In  addition,  private  groups  such  as  the 
Barbados  National  Trust,  the  Society  for 
the  Restoration  of  Brimstone  Hill,  the 
Friends  of  Mome  Fortune,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean Research  Institute  are  members. 

The  objectives  of  the  Caribbean  Con- 
servation Association  are : 


First,  to  ascertain  and  coordinate  the 
needs  of  the  area  in  the  several  fields 
of  conservation; 

Second,  to  keep  an  inventory  of  inter- 
ested groups  and  individuals  and  of  work 
already  accomplished  or  imderway  in 
the  various  islands  and  countries: 

Third  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
national  and  other  conservation  organi- 
zations in  each  island  and  coimtry; 

Fourth,  to  explore  possible  sources  of 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
Association  itself,  to  member  organiza- 
tions and  Caribbean  governments,  and 
to  establish  a  clearinghouse  to  facilitate 
the  fiow  of  such  assistance;  and 

Fifth,  to  assist  in  fostering  in  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  value  of  their  natural  and  cultural 
resources. 

The  association  will  not  only  yield  sub- 
stantisd  profits  to  all  of  its  members  but 
is  a  vehicle  by  which  better  understand- 
ing among  nations  will  be  achieved. 

Clean  air,  white  suimy  beaches  with 
clear,  blue  water  over  coral  reefs,  luxuri- 
ant tropical  fiowers  and  foUage  are  im- 
portant to  all  trc^ical  and  subtropical 
islands.  Preservation  of  these  conditions 
are  Important  to  visitor  and  native. 

The  petrochemical  industry,  which  has 
extensive  development  in  Puerto  Rico,  is 
coming  to  grips  with  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  heavy  industries  being  able  to  live 
in,  yet  not  wreck,  this  paradise  environ- 
ment. The  activities  of  two  industrial  en- 
terprises located  at  Guayanilla  near 
Ponce  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
are  illustrative  of  modem  technology 
working  to  overcome  the  degrading  side 
effects  of  heavy  industry. 

I  h^'d  the  opportunity  to  tour  Union 
Carbide's  extensive  petrochemical  fa- 
cility and,  in  particular,  their  recently 
established  secondary  treatment  plant 
which  is  a  major  step  forward  to  clean- 
ing up  petrochemical  effluent.  Union  Car- 
bide's treatment  plant  utilizes  anaerobic 
and  aerobic  treatment  ponds  which  re- 
move substantial  portions  of  noxious  ma- 
terials by  using  bacteria,  those  that  need 
no  oxygen,  in  the  first  case,  and  those 
that  need  oxygen,  in  the  second.  In  the 
course  of  developing  their  secondary 
plant,  Union  Carbide  has  found  it  feasi- 
ble to  recycle  certain  petrochemical 
components  which  were  originally  dis- 
charged as  waste.  An  interesting  aspect 
of  the  anaerobic  pond  treatment  utilizes 
anaerobic  bacteria  which  are  trans- 
planted from  a  culture  utilized  in  the 
production  of  rum  at  a  nearby  Puerto 
Rican  rum  plant.  To  date  the  bacteria 
have  failed  to  complain  of  the  change  in 
diet  to  such  imsavory  fare.  I  am  pleased 
that  Union  Carbide  is  already  consider- 
ing further  upgrading  of  its  treatment 
plant  to  tertiary  treatment  which  would 
remove  both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
from  the  final  effluent. 

Next  to  the  Union  Carhide  plant  at 
Guayanilla  is  the  Commonwealth  Oil  Re- 
fining Corp. — Corco — facility.  Corco's 
plant  includes  a  desalinization  unit 
which  reflects  the  awareness  by  Corco 
that  recycling  in  industrial  processes  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  a  necessity 
if  we  are  going  to  do  an  efficient  job  of 
cleaning  up  our  environment.  The  in- 
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creased  industrallzation  in  the  Ouaya- 
nilla  area  is  requiring  higher  general 
water  withdrawals  from  the  wells.  The 
higher  water  wells  production  have  low- 
ered the  ground  water  tables,  and  al- 
lowed some  seawater  encroachment  into 
wells  near  the  coastline.  Additional  wa- 
ter well  development  in  the  area  would 
result  in  salt  water  encroachment,  with 
resultant  high  chloride  yields.  Corco's 
Desalination  Plant  will  help  in  the  re- 
charge to  the  aquifers  underlying  the 
southern  coastal  plain  due  to  a  lower 
consumption  of  groimd  water. 

Corco's  facility  has  a  total  capacity  of 
desalinizing  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  million  gallons  of  sea  water  a  day 
utilizing  the  heat  from  their  petro-chem- 
ical  plant.  The  heat  from  the  boiler  oper- 
ation is  harnessed  in  a  vacuimi  process 
to  piulfy  sea  water  to  a  quality  higher 
than  that  necessary  for  drinking  water. 

All  industry  must  emulate  such  efforts 
as  have  been  made  by  Corco  to  recycle 
heat  for  both  efficiency  and  protection  of 
the  environment.  If  we  are  going  to  effi- 
ciently manufacture  energy  from  atomic 
or  fossil-fueled  plants  and  carry  on  the 
manufacture  of  products  as  demanded 
in  both  developed  and  developing  nations, 
we  must  look  more  and  more  to  closed  or 
recycling-type  systems. 

The  efforts  which  Puerto  Rico  is  mak- 
ing to  advance  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  while,  at  the  same 
time,  to  safeguard  its  cultural  and  nat- 
ural heritage,  are  a  tribute  to  their  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  Jorge  L.  C6RrovA, 
and  the  leadership  of  Governor  Perre, 
who  are  dedicated  to  a  better  life  for  all 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  At 
the  same  time  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
vides us  with  an  opportunity  to  profit 
from  its  experiences — experiences  which 
the  underdeveloped  nation  of  the  world 
will  face  in  the  coming  decades  of  indus- 
trialization and  mushrooming  popula- 
tion growth. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Thursday,  July  1,  1971,  I  was  ima void- 
ably  absent  and  missed  three  record 
votes.  The  first  was  a  vote  on  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  S.  31.  the  Emergency 
Empl03rment  Act.  This  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  343  to  14  (Roll  No.  175).  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

The  second  was  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  HJl.  8629,  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act.  This  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  343  to  3  (RoU  No.  176).  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

The  third  was  a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  8630,  the  Nurses  Training  Act. 
This  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  323  to  0  with 
one  voting  "present"  (Roll  No.  177).  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS ) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  official 
business  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Kastdtmeier  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  O'NEnjL) ,  for  today  through  July  15. 
1971,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Hamsxn  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  0'NEn.L).  for  today  July 
7.  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  CoRMAN.  for  Wednesday,  July  7, 
1971,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  MiKVA  for  July  7  through  July  16, 
1971,  on  account  of  official  business  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Edmokdson  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
BoGGS)  for  July  8,  1971  on  account  of 
official  business  in  Oklahoma. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McCloskey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GuBSER)  for  1  hour  on  Monday.  July  12. 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GuBSER  for  1  hour  on  Monday. 
July  12.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 
following  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Devine  for  1  hour  on  July  12,  1971, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  follow- 
ing Mr.  GuBSER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.   AspiN,  for  20  minutes,   today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  on  July  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Legcett  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  House  Resolution 
492  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gross)  during  consideration  of  UR 
8805  today. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  to  extend 
his  remarks  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  table  House  Reso- 
lution 492  today. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  King  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHicTz. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ltjjan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter ; ) 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Aspin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EiLBKRG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Rtan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kahth. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Huncate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Fclton  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

944.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Eaglneers,  De-<artment  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  23,  1970.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accom'-anylng  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  Kaneohe-Kallua  Area.  Oahu. 
Hawaii.  In  response  to  an  Item  in  section  208 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  {H.  Doc 
No.  92-141 ) .  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  an 
Illustration. 

945.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  24.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanjrlng  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Water- 
way bridges.  North  Carolina.  In  partial  re- 
sponse to  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Reo- 
resentatlves.  adopted  September  30.  1968 
and  December  11.  1969  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-142): 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  an  Illustration. 

946.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  OlHcer  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  progress  made  toward 
providing  a  study  with  respect  to  the  tech- 
nological feasibility  of  meeting  certain  emis- 
sions standards,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-604);  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

947.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  213(c)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rina Act  of  1936.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Received  ntOM  the  Compteollek  Oeneral 

948.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  Improving  the  auto- 
mated supply  system  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Oi>eratlons. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrrrEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

B4r.  MCMILLAN:  Conimlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  8407.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  the 
Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  at  Ed- 
ucational Personnel  (Rept.  No.  92-332).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  9395.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  Ccwnmlasloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Ccriumbla  for  the  purchase  of 
annuity  contracts  (Rept.  No.  92-333).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H.R.  9020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Products 
Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  certain  plants 
which  process  egg  products  shall  be  exempt 
from  such  act  for  a  certain  period  of  time; 
with  amendments  (Rept  No.  92-334).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  erf  the  Union. 


Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  525.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  19.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  coordinated  national  boating  safety 
program.  (Rept.  No.  92-335).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

BIT.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  526.  Resolution  providing  fc»'  the 
consldH-atlon  or  HJl.  8181.  A  bill  to  require 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  discount  certain 
commercial  paper  used  to  finance  the  export 
of  U.S.  commodities,  to  amend  the  Exptort- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  eliminate  certain 
export  credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-336).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  527.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9093.  A  bill  to  expand 
and  extend  the  desalting  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-337).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  528.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9388.  A  bUl  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-338) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BROOkfFIELD : 

H.R.  9603.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  reduoed-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  9604.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  unlawful 
use  of  a  rented  motor  vehicle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  9605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  offlcers  kUled  In  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 

H.R.  9606.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  ResponslbUlty  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
indemnification  of  persons  sustaining  cer- 
tain losses  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  by  financially  Irresponsible 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck)m- 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  programs 
of  assistance  to  restrict  and  eliminate  illegal 
International  traffic  In  narcotic  drugs  and 
psychotropic  substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  9608.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle 
lanes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  9609.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  C^ode,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  as- 
sistance allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  cer- 
tain eligible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of 
education  under  chapter  34  of  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9610.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living   increases    in    compensation,   depend- 


ency, and  indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 
sion payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  9611.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  all  benefits  avail- 
able to  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJl.  9612.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  indemnity  cmnpensatlon,  and  pen- 
sion payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  9613.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  of  veterans  enrolled  in  vocational 
education  courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  9614.  A  bill  to  confer  exclusive  juris- 
diction on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
over  certain  movements  of  merchandise  by 
barge  In  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Itz.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Rtan,  Bfr.  BnjiEBC,  tfr.  Flowbu,  and 
Mr.  SrmiaT.TNC)  : 
H.R.  9615.  A  btU  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant  visas   available   for   Immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
HJEl.  9616.  A  blU  to  amend  section  397b (a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  so  as  to  offset  the  locatlonal  dif- 
ferences In  the  certificate  value  of  dc«nestlc 
wheat:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoB-roN,  Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas,  and 
Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.R.  9617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  to  handicap- 
ped person  and  persons  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
HowAKD,  and  tSi.  Rttknels)  : 
HJl.  9618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain 
labeling  to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases 
of  packaged  perishable  or  semipertshable 
foods;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Springee)  : 
H.R.  9619.  A  bill  to  provide  fOr  the  sale  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road;   to  the  CTommlttee  on  Interstate   and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hnojs,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Hocan)  : 
HJl.  9620.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs 
of  employees'  health  benefits  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.R.  9621.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tallgrass  Prairie  National  Park 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF    (for    hlmaelf,    Mr. 
Caknxt,  and  Mr.  Podkix)  : 
H.R.  9622.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  ASPIN: 
H.R.  9623.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ck>de  of  1954  to  Impose  a  refund- 
able disposal  tax  on  automobiles  registered 
after  1971;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Ur.  COIXINS  of  Tezu  (for  Uznself. 
Mr.  Bbowi*  of  Otalo,  Mr.  Put,  and 
Mr.  KxiTR)  : 

HJl.  9634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  report- 
ing of  weather  modineatlon  actlviuea  to  the 
Federal  Government;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Inter»t«te  and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

H.R.  0635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
Uona  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  eetabUsh 
a  Pederml-St*t«  Joint  Board  to  recommend 
uniform  procedures  for  determining  what 
part  of  the  property  and  expenses  of  com- 
munication common  carrlMV  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
munication toll  service,  and  wha>t  p«rt  of 
such  property  and  expenses  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  used  in  intrastate  and  exchange 
service;  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  9636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conmiunlca- 
tions  Act  of  1034  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shall  be  eligible  to  operate 
amateur  radio  stations  in  the  United  States 
and  to  hold  licenses  for  their  stations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  0637.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
tuition,  subsistence,  and  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  on  behalf  of  or  to  certain 
eligible  veterans  pursuing  programs  of  edu- 
cation under  chapter  34  of  such  title,  and  for 
other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AJTalrs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
Mr.  ANonsoN  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  CoNTi)  : 

H.R.  9628.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Defense 
Product  Act  of  1950  to  establish  national  de- 
fense petroleimi  reserves;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARSH.V : 

H.R.  9829.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  investigate,  plan,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  control  of  streambank 
erosion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  KYROS; 

H.R.  9630.  A  bill  to  create  a  rural  commu- 
nity development  bank  to  assist  in  rural 
community  development  by  making  finan- 
cial, technical,  and  other  assistance  available 
for  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  and  related  private  and 
public  facilities  and  services,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  9631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  for  Federal  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  purchase 
equipment  for  litter  cleanup;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  9632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  in  New 
Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFAIX: 

H.R.  9633.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  authority,  to  be  known  as  the  Reclama- 
tion Lands  Authority,  to  carry  out  the  con- 
gressional Intent  respecting  the  excess-land 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation  Act 
of  June  17.  1902;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN : 

H.R  9634.  A  bUl  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Nebraska  National  Forest.  Niobrara  di- 
vision, to  the  Samuel  McKelvle  National  For- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MOSHER: 

HJi.  0635.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  maximum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  training,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffic  controllers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

HJt.  0636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  to  provide  for 
use  of  a  distinctive  emblem  on  slow-moving 
vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columoia. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

Hit.  9637.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Council  for  Private 
International  Communications,  Inc.,  to  grant 
support  of  the  activities  of  private  American 
organizations  engaged  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nlcatlon  with  foreign  peoples;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

HJI.  9638.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasi- 
fication Development  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN; 

H.R.  9639.  A  bill  to  bring  the  tax  reduc- 
tions  for   Individuals   provided    by   the   Tax 
Reform  Act  of   1969   Into   Immediate  effect; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ; 

H.R.  9840.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  additional 
protection  of  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employees  In  connection  with  labor  dis- 
putes; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   SCHWENGEL; 

H.R.  9641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  a  con- 
sumer Information  program  concerning  the 
damage  susceptibility  and  crashworthiness 
of  passenger  cars,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Muh- 
PHT   of  nilnols,  and   Mr.   Mosheb)  : 

H.R.  9642.  A  bUl  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive treatment  for  servicemen  and  veterans 
who  suffer  from  abuse  of,  or  dependency  on 
narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Cederberc,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  MoLLOHAN.  and  Mr.  Ichord)  : 

H.R.  9643.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  permit  a  city  whose 
population  falls  to  below  50.000  to  convert 
any  outstanding  urban  renewal  projects  from 
a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fourths  capital  grant 
formula;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  9644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  exempt  from 
the  draft  physicians  who  agree  to  practice 
at  least  4  years  In  rural  and  inner-city  doc- 
tor-shortage areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  WALDIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCi-osKEy )  : 

H.R  9645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  section  239(d),  to  provide  that 
environmental  protection  groups  be  accord- 
ed full  status  as  "parties  In  interest"  in  In- 
vestigations of  marine  casualties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHUHST: 

H.R.  9646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  medical  care 


for    certain   retired    merchant   seamen,   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas : 

H.R.  9647.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insxirance  Act  of  1068  to  assure  the 
Inclusion  of  church  properties  among  those 
for  which  fiood  Insurance  is  provided;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.J.  Res.  769.  Joint  resolution  prcqxwlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.J.  Res.  770.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN; 

H.J.  Res.  771.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  Federal  elections 
and  Federal  personal  income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stkxle)  : 

HJ.   Res.   772.  Joint  resolution:   a  Day  of 
Prayer  for  Our  Men  In  Vietnam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.J.  Res.  773.  Joint  resolution:  Stable  Pur- 
chasing  Power   Resolution   of    1971;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS; 

H.  Con.  Res.  359.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  reprinting  of  the  prayers  of- 
fered by  the  Chaplain;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetta : 

H.  Res.  522.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  week  of  October  12  each  year,  should  be 
designated  as  "National  Italian  American 
Week":   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Res.  523.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  disclosure 
of  the  results  of  the  national  nutrition  sur- 
vey; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr    ROE: 

H.  Res.  524.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  9648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Octavio 
Manuel  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROOMPIELD: 

H  R.  9649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp..  Troy, 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 

99.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  United  Carolinian  Association.  Salpan, 
Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  the  political 
status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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CAN  AMERICA  GROW  UP 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2, 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
-STON I  and  I  were  joined  by  25  Senators 
in  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
108,  which  commits  our  Nation  to  the 
voluntary  stabilization  of  population 
growth.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
resolution,  with  its  wide  bipartisan  sup- 
port, will  be  instrumental  in  developing 
a  national  policy  for  population  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Can  America  Grow  Up,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  17, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  editorial 
explains  and  refutes  several  misconcep- 
tions about  our  population  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1971) 
Can  American  Grow  Up? 

In  1950,  there  were  151  million  Americans. 
Today,  there  are  208  million.  By  the  year 
2000 — only  29  years  from  now — that  num- 
ber is  expected  to  swell  to  roughly  300  mil- 
lion. In  other  words.  If  present  growth  pat- 
terns persist,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  win  double  In  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Citing  these  statistics,  Senator  Cranston 
of  California  and  26  other  Senators  have  In- 
troduced a  Joint  resolution  putting  Congress 
on  record  In  favor  of  zero  population  growth. 
The  fact  that  the  co-sponsors  come  from 
both  parties  and  across  the  political  spectrum 
from  Barry  Goldwater  to  George  McGovern 
Is  positive  proof  that  the  population  Issue 
has  moved  to  the  forefront  of  public  con- 
cern. 

There  are  several  misunderstandings  con- 
cerning this  country's  population  problem. 
There  Is  the  belief  that  the  Introduction  of 
the  birth  control  pill  and  the  wider  avail- 
ability of  abortion  are  rapidly  reducing  the 
birth  rate.  It  Is  true  that  the  birth  rate 
which  stood  at  25  live  births  per  thousand 
In  1957  declined  during  the  subsequent  dec- 
ade. But  that  decline  leveled  off  In  the  last 
two  years.  Last  year,  it  was  aoproxlmately 
eighteen  per  thousand  or  nearly  twice  the 
death  rate.  As  we  noted  yesterday,  multiple 
births  are  rising  because  of  Increased  use  of 
hormones  to  combat  Infertility,  and  in  other 
respects  as  well  there  Is  nothing  less  than  a 
scientific  revolution  going  on  at  the  present 
time  in  the  field  of  human  reproduction. 

Women  In  their  twenties  produce  the  most 
ohildren.  This  country  Is  beginning  to  have 
a  rising  number  of  women  In  that  age 
bracket  These  young  women  and  their  hus- 
bands are  the  babies  bom  during  the  popu- 
lation boom  of  the  late  nineteen-fortles  and 
early  nlneteen-fiftles. 

A  second  myth  Is  that  excessive  child-bear- 
ing Is  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  least- 
educated.  low-Income  elements  In  society.  It 
is  true  that  this  group  has  proportionately 
more  children.  But  seven  out  of  every  ten 
children  are  born  to  middle-  and  upper-in- 
come families.  In  other  words,  even  if  the 
poor  began  to  have  children  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  society  as  a  whole,  this  country 
would  still  have  a  rapidly  rising  population. 
Yet   a   third    mistaken   belief   Is   that   if 


every  American  family  began  immediately  to 
have  Just  two  children,  the  problem  would 
be  solved.  Because  of  the  post-World  War  II 
populatloii  boom,  even  the  two-child  family 
would  mean  continued  population  growth 
until  the  year  2037,  when  America's  popula- 
tion would  level  off  at  277  million,  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  it  Is  now. 

The  joint  resolution  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  proposes  no  drastic  remedies.  It  urges 
stabilizing  the  population  by  voluntary 
means  consistent  with  human  rights  and 
individual  conscience.  Its  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide a  declaration  of  national  policy  as  well 
a.";  a  positive  context  in  which  the  necessary 
attitudes,   policies  and    research  can  evolve. 

If  zero  population  growth  Is  to  be  achieved. 
iiia.iy  popular  attitudes  and  expectations  will 
have  to  change.  For  three  centuries.  Amerl- 
ca.is  dwelling  in  a  nearly  empty,  richly  en- 
dowed continent  developed  a  cult  of  growth. 
Small  towns  dreamed  that  the  railroad  would 
bring  growth  or  that  new  Industry  would 
boom  land  values.  The  "booster  "  became  an 
American  stereotype  and  unending  growth 
a  national  obsession.  But  now  Americans 
liave  to  develop  the  self-disclpUne  to  prevent 
an  overcrowded  and  impoverished  society. 
The  question  is  no  longer  whether  America 
will  grow  but  whether  Americans  can  grow 
up. 


BETWEEN  US 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dan- 
gers of  unrestricted  foreign  steel  im- 
ports to  American  steelworkers  grows 
greater  each  day  as  the  present  volun- 
tary restraint  arrangement  inches  to- 
ward expiration  with  no  acceptable  sub- 
stitute yet  in  sight. 

No  one  stands  to  lose  more  than  the 
steelworker  himself.  Each  ton  of  steel 
imported  means  one  less  he  will  produce. 
The  loss  of  domestic  steel  orders  is  re- 
flected in  the  loss  of  dcmestic  steel  pro- 
duction which  means  fewer  work  hours 
for  the  steelworker  and  fewer  dollars  in 
his  paycheck.  Eventually,  it  could  mean 
his  job. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  U.S.  Steel  News, 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Gott,  chairman  of  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  pointed  out  that  firm's 
American  Bridge  Division  had  to  with- 
draw bids  for  erecting  a  large  building 
in  the  West,  because  another  construc- 
tion company  planned  to  use  Japanese- 
made  structural  steel,  which  made  all 
other  bids  noncompetitive.  He  also  said 
a  study  of  major  construction  projects  on 
the  west  coast,  representing  more  than 
160,000  tons  of  steel,  have  been  built  with 
fabricated  foreitrn  materials  since  1969. 
This  tonnage,  Mr.  Gott  points  out,  rep- 
resents 2  million  man-hours  of  steel  pro- 
duction and  2V4  million  man-hours  of 
steel  fabrication. 

Another  less  publicized  threat  to  the 
American  steelworker  is  tied  to  the  pres- 
ent contract  negotiations  now  underway 
in  the  domestic  industry.  American 
buyers  have  placed  large  orders  with 
foreign  firms  in  anticipation  of  a  work 


stoppage  here.  However,  it  is  common  for 
the  foreign  producers  to  link  an  order 
for  steel  now  with  future  steel  orders. 
Handcuffed  by  this  legal  obligation,  it 
means  American  firms  will  be  restricted 
from  buying  American  steel  products 
once  the  present  negotiations  are  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  Mr.  Gott's 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  them.  The  steel  import 
problem  is  too  serious  to  be  ignored  any 
longer. 

The  remarks  follows : 

Between  Us 

A  few  months  ago,  our  American  Bridge 
Division  had  to  withdraw  bids  for  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  of  the  structural  frame- 
work for  two  large  bank  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  West.  The  reason:  another 
construction  firm  planned  to  use  structural 
steel  from  Japan,  making  all  other  bids  on 
these  projects   noncompetitive. 

About  the  same  time,  a  group  on  the  West 
Coast  that  Is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
steel  Imports  reported  that,  since  1969.  major 
construction  projects  in  that  area  represent- 
ing more  than  160,000  tons  of  Pteel  have  been 
built  with  fabricated  foreign  materials.  They 
estimated  that  the  total  tonnage  of  foreign 
materials  used  In  these  projects  represented 
2  million  man-hours  of  steel  production  and 
two  and  a  quarter  million  man-hours  of  steel 
fabrication. 

These  Instances  are  further  evidence  of 
how  the  problem  of  steel  imports  Is  growing 
more  serious  month  by  month.  In  March, 
more  than  one  and  one-quarter  million  tons 
of  foreign  steel  mill  products  entered  the 
United  States— a  new  record  for  that  month. 
More  than  three  and  three-quarter  million 
tons  were  Imported  Into  this  country  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year — an- 
other record  and  60  per  cent  greater  than 
steel  imports  of  a  year  ago. 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  represent 
all  of  the  foreign  steel  that  Is  lowering  de- 
mand for  our  own  domestic  products.  They  do 
not  Include  foreign  fabricated  steel  or  for- 
eign consumer  products  made  of  steel  that 
can  enter  American  markets  with  relative 
ease  under  this  country's  current  tariff  and 
trade  policies. 

And.  regrettably,  steel  Imports  may  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  months  ahead.  Steel  cus- 
tomers are  known  to  be  placing  orders  with 
foreign  suppliers  for  delivery  later  this  sum- 
mer. In  anticipation  of  a  possible  shutdown 
of  steel-maklng  operations  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  July. 

It  is  common  for  foreign  steelmakers,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  to  Insist  on  future 
steel  orders,  before  they  will  agree  to  supply 
so-called  "strike  hedge"  steel.  And  where 
this  happes,  it  means  that  many  months 
may  pass  before  customers  are  again  in  the 
market  for  our  products. 

Because  this  problem  of  steel  importa  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time — too  long,  in 
my  opinion — It  is  a  subject  that  has  lost 
Interest  for  some  people  But  the  fact  is  that 
Imports  are  a  very  real  threat  to  the  Jobs 
and  Income  of  the  people  of  U.S.  Steel. 

Every  ton  of  foreign  steel  bought  by  an 
American  customer — every  foreign  car  or 
other  consumer  product  made  of  steel  that 
is  bought  by  Americans — every  piece  of  fab- 
ricated foreign  steel  that  goes  into  a  con- 
struction project  In  this  country — means 
there  was  an  order  somewhere  that  we  might 
have  gotten,  but  dldnt.  And  every  possible 
order  we  lose  means  that  many  fewer  hours 
of  work,  that  many  fewer  dollars  In  pay  for 
the  people  who  might  have  produced  or 
fabricated  that  steel. 
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I  realize  that  many  things  will  have  to  be 
done  before  this  complex  problem  of  imports 
can  be  resolved.  The  entire  philosophy  of 
this  country  toward  supporting  foreign  econ- 
omies aod  giving  foreign  industries  easier 
access  to  our  markets  will  have  to  change. 

Companies  like  U.S.  Steel  must  continue 
to  find  better  and  more  efficient  ways  to 
produce  through  continuous  research  and 
investment  In  the  technology  made  possible 
by  research.  Most  Important,  we  must  avoid 
uneconomic  Increases  in  employment  and 
other  costs  which  can  only  Impair  still  more 
our  ability  to  compete  against  foreign  prod- 
ucts. 

Meanwhile,  and  for  the  long  pull,  the  ulti- 
mate answer  will  require  everyone  doing  his 
Job  as  best  he  can.  It  wUi  be  up  to  us  to 
prove  to  our  American  customers  that  they 
can  get  the  most  value — the  highest  quality, 
the  broadest  range  of  products,  the  best  In 
servlcs — when  they  buy  from  us. 


TEENAGE  CALIFORNIA  HEROES 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  two  teenage  boys  in  Palmdale, 
Calif.,  risked  their  lives  to  save  a  Cali- 
fornia highway  patrolman  who  was  be- 
ing physically  attacked  and  threatened 
with  a  gun. 

One  boy,  Guy  Tinder,  is  15  years  old; 
the  other,  Don  Stafford,  is  16. 

In  recognition  of  their  courage,  alert- 
ness, and  high  civic-mindedness,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  June  30  issue  of  the  Antelope  Valley 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  whose  news  edi- 
tor, Don  Hanson  brought  this  remark- 
able incident  to  my  attention,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoec. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dally  Ledger-Oazette,  Lancaster 
(Calif.),  June  30.  1971] 

Youths  CaEornED  WrrH  Saving  Lite  or 
OmcBS  IN  Parking  Lot  Scxjttlx 

It  was  all  over  In  about  five  minutes  short- 
ly after  noon  yesterday,  but  two  Palmdale 
youths  and  a  California  Highway  Patrolman 
have  already  spent  many  times  that  amount 
of  time  talking  it  over  with  friends,  strang- 
ers and  newsmei^ 

Patrolman  L.  Dean  Bias  credits  the  two 
youths  with  saving  his  life  In  a  brief  scufDe 
with  a  drunk  driving  suspect  who  bad 
snatched  Blss'  gun  from  Its  holster  and 
threatened  his  life  with  It.  as  all  four 
wrestled  on  the  ground  In  a  Palmdale  park- 
ing lot. 

Don  Stafford.  16.  2149  East  Ave  Q-6.  some- 
how thrust  his  thumb  between  the  trigger 
and  the  trigger  guard  rendering  the  weapon 
Impossible  to  fire. 

Stafford  and  bis  companion  Guy  Tinder.  15. 
38844  Juniper  Tree  Rd  .  ran  to  Blss'  aid  when 
Gary  Joe  Garrett,  18,  38444  Fifth  St.  East, 
Palmdale,  screamed  and  Jumped  Officer  Blss 
after  Blss  had  asked  to  see  Garrett's  driv- 
er's license. 

According  to  Blss'  report  on  the  Incident, 
he  first  saw  Garrett  as  he  r/as  patrolling  on 
Palmdale  Blvd.  near  Fifth  St.  East  at  12:20 
p.m.  yesterday  Garrett  was  driving  erratical- 
ly. Blss  said,  and  drove  off  the  roadway  into 
a  vacant  lot  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
and  to  the  west  of  Fifth  St.  East. 

Garrett  reportedly  spun  his  car  around 
in  the  dirt  field  several  times.  Blss  had  to  go 
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to  sixth  St.  East  to  make  a  U-turn  to  go  back 
to  the  vacant  lot.  As  he  stopped  for  the  U- 
turn  a  man  stopped  behind  him  and  ran  up  to 
Blss'  patrol  car  and  told  Blss  that  be  had 
narrowly  missed  being  hit  by  the  car. 

When  Bias  reached  the  vacant  lot  Garrett 
was  gone.  Blss  called  for  a  back  up  police 
unit  and  began  a  search  pattern  to  find  the 
subject's  blue  car. 

The  patrolman  spotted  the  vehicle  as  it 
turned  from  westbound  Palmdale  Blvd.  into 
the  Alpha  Beta  supermarket  parking  lot.  As 
it  turned  it  bounced  off  to  the  center  divider, 
Blss  reported,  and  drove  through  the  parking 
lot  area  at  an  estimated  40  miles  per  hour. 

Garrett  stopped  when  Blss  turned  on  his 
red  spotlight  and  got  out  of  the  car.  When 
Blss  told  him  that  he  appeared  to  be  having 
a  little  difficulty  driving  and  asked  for  his 
license.  Garrett  reportedly  screamed  and 
jumped  at  Blss  from  a  short  distance. 

As  they  grappled  on  the  ground.  Stafford 
and  Tinder  left  the  car  in  which  they  were 
riding  and  ran  to  Blss'  aid.  Bias  was  attempt- 
ing to  handcuff  the  struggling  Garrett  and 
Tinder  was  trying  to  do  the  same  with  the 
free  cuff.  In  the  struggle.  Blss  wound  up 
with  his  own  right  hand  handcuffed. 

At  that  point  Garrett  snatched  Blss'  serv- 
ice revolver  from  his  holster  in  spite  of  a 
safety  strap  snapped  across  it.  Garrett  re- 
portedly pointed  the  gun  at  Blse'  stomach 
as  Blss  straddled  him  on  the  ground  and 
shouted  "I'm  going  to  kill  you,  you  aon-of- 
a-bltch." 

Blss  grabbed  the  weapon  with  both  hands, 
holding  the  firing  hammer  and  Stafford 
grabbed  for  the  pistol  thrusting  his  thumb 
Into  the  trigger  guard  behind  the  trigger. 
Garrett  bit  Blss  on  the  thumb  In  an  attempt 
to  get  the  gun  free. 

Yelling  for  everyone  to  get  back.  Bias  hit 
Garrett  in  the  side  of  the  head  with  his  knee 
twice  shoving  Garrett's  head  into  the  pave> 
ment  rendering  him  unconscious. 

Blss  handcuffed  the  unconscious  man.  re- 
placed his  revolver  In  its  holster  and  called 
for  assistance. 

During  the  scuffle,  an  unidentified  man 
attempted  to  call  for  help  cm  the  patrol  car 
radio,  but  could  not  remember  the  location 
in  the  excitement. 

Blss  and  Garrett  were  taken  to  Antelope 
Valley  Hospital  in  a  patrol  car  for  treatment 
of  minor  scraptes  and  bruises,  then  Garrett 
was  booked  on  charges  of  assault  with  a 
deadly  weapon  on  a  police  officer. 

Tinder  and  Stafford,  both  seniors  at  Quartz 
Hill  High  School,  were  riding  with  Tinder's 
mother  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  and  had 
seen  Garrett's  erratic  driving  and  were  fol- 
lowing blm  to  get  the  car  license  number, 
when  Blss  stopped  Garrett's  light  blue  car 
and  the  scuffle  began. 

This  morning  the  two  youths  and  Blss  were 
being  Interviewed  by  television  and  news- 
paper reporters  at  Palmdale  High  School, 
where  both  youths  are  enrolled  in  summer 
school  courses. 

It  Is  expected  that  portions  of  the  inter- 
views win  be  seen  on  this  evening's  news 
program  on  several  Los  Angeles  channels. 
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"COUNTERBUDGET;  A  BLUEPRINT 
FOR  CHANGING  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITIES 1971-76"  AS  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  COAU- 
TION 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.   BRADEMAS.   Mr.   Speaker,    this 
spring    the    National    Urban    Coalition 


made  a  great  contribution  to  the  cam- 
paign to  reorder  priorities  in  Federal 
spending  with  the  publication  of  a  his- 
toric document — "Counterbudget:  A 
Blueprint  For  Changing  National  Pri- 
orities 1971-76." 

Drawing  from  a  number  of  expert 
sources.  Editors  Robert  S.  Benson  and 
Harold  Wolman,  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  staff,  prepared  a  25-chapter 
discussion  of  the  issues  confronting  the 
Nation  and  how  our  tax  dollars  can  best 
be  expended  to  meet  our  needs. 

Because  we  believe  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition  "Counterbudget"  is  a  sig- 
nificant study  and  deserves  to  be  heard 
in  the  national  dialog  on  priorities,  24 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  I  joined 
in  inserting  the  entire  document  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  again  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  "Counter- 
budget"  appears  on  pages  16452  to  16504 
of  the  Record  of  May  21,  1971. 

As  I  said  in  introducing  the  document: 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  lack  of 
problems  in  America  which  we  must  meet  U 
the  American  people  are  to  build  the  klfid  of 
free  society  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
this  Republic  intended.  And  certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  problems  cannot  always  be 
reduced  to  politically  partisan  Issues. 

I  was  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
group  inserting  the  "Counterbudget" 
proposals  was  bipartisan — 15  Democratic 
and  10  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Members  who  each  inserted  a 
chapter  into  the  Record  were: 

John    Brademas.   Democrat   of   Indiana. 

James  O.  O'Hara,  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Louis  Stokes.  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Martha  W.  Griffiths.  Democrat  of  Michigan. 

Orval  Hansen.  Republican  of  Idaho. 

Howard  W.  Roblson.  Republican  of  New 
York. 

Thomas  L.  Ashey,  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

William  8.  Moorhead.  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Fred  Schwengel.  Republican  of  Iowa. 

Paul  N.  McCloskey.  Jr..  Republican  of 
California. 

Gilbert  Qude.  Republican  of  Maryland. 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Ogden  R.  Reld,  Republican  of  New  York 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat  of  New 
York 

Charles  W  Whalen,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Democrat  of  New 
York. 

Shirley  Chlsholm.  Democrat  of  New  York. 

Henry  S.  Reuss.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

Donald  W  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Republican  of  Mich- 
igan 

James  C.  Corman,  Democrat  of  California. 

Thomas  M.  Rees.  Democrat  of  California. 

Richard  Boiling.  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  Mem- 
bers listed  above  do  not  necessarily  en- 
dorse all  of  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  the  "Counterbudget."  Rather 
we  inserted  the  document  in  its  entirety 
in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  crucial 
questions  it  raises  in  the  consideration  of 
national  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  review  of  "Counter- 
budget"  which  appeared  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post: 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  7,  1971] 

Budging  the  Budcct,  Prtinc  Priorities 
(Counterbudget:  A  Blueprint  for  Changing 
National  Priorities,  1971-1976.  By  The  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition.  Edited  by  Robert 
8.  Benson  and  Harold  Wolman.  Foreword 
by  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

(Reviewed  by  Walter  Plncus) 
How  do  you  praise  a  book  that  should  be 
required  reading  because  it  provides  the  most 
cogent  and  thus  compelling  analysis  of  the 
myriad  domestic  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try  yet  completely  fails  to  accomplish  its 

stated    goal    of   providing    a    "blueprint    for 
changing  national  priorities?" 

That,  frankly,  Is  my  problem  with  "Coun- 
terbudget." The  National  Urban  Coalition 
apparently  sees  the  book,  according  to  the 
foreword  by  its  chairman,  Sol  M.  Linowitz, 
as  an  effort  to  provide  a  "new  set  of  na- 
tional priorities"  accompanied  by  a  proposed 
five-year  federal  budget  that  "represents  a 
milestone  In  the  growing  national  debate 
over  what  our  priorities  should  be."  The  pro- 
posed budget  may  be  a  milestone,  but  It  is 
one  that  hangs  around  the  necks  of  readers 
like  a  millstone. 

I  believe  in  following  the  federal  dollar  and 
thus  retain  great  respect  for  authors  who 
approach  the  problem  of  reordering  today's 
America  by  choosing  "the  federal  budget  as 
our  vehicle  for  examining  priorities."  I  firmly 
agree  with  them  that  "unread  as  It  may  be, 
the  federal  budget  is  the  flngle  most  Impor- 
tant instrument  for  the  setting  of  national 
priorities." 

One  also  cannot  argue  with  their  analysis 
that  "budget  allocations  axe  too  often  de- 
termined through  what  might  be  called  the 
let's-see-what-we-gave-them-last-year-and- 
glve-them-a-little-more-thls-year  approach. 
This  practice."  the  authors  continue,  "mili- 
tates against  new  ideas  and  tends  to  preserve 
programs  that  may  no  longer  serve  their 
original  purposes."  They  should  have  added 
that  such  an  approach  also  meets  the  needs 
of  a  Congress  that  has  ultimate  power  but 
little  time  to  hold  extensive  hearings,  to 
debate  and  approve  substantial  changes  in 
more  than  a  few  programs  of  major  signifi- 
cance each  year. 

"Counterbudget."  by  eliminating  the  poli- 
tical realities,  takes  you  from  today's  govern- 
mental situation  to  Utopia  with  no  explana- 
tion of  how  the  country  and  particularly 
the  Congress  will  be  driven  or  tempted  to  get 
there.  Thus  the  brilliant  presentation  of  to- 
day's problems  is  magically  wiped  away  by 
the  proposed  budget  that  falls  to  take  into 
consideration  the  very  political  process  that 
put  us  where  we  are.  Take,  for  example,  the 
chapter  on  national  defense,  which  calls  for 
a  cut  in  fiscal  1972  defense  spending  of  over 
$15  billion.  Only  last  week  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre's  amendment  to  cut  less  than  $7 
billion  w^as  demolished  by  40  votes  In  the 
Senate — the  house  of  Congress  most  likely 
to  Initiate  reductions. 

No,  the  guts  of  the  book — and  they  are 
In  the  Impassioned  chapter-by-chapter  rec- 
itation of  where  this  country  is  domesllcal- 
ly-~from  Its  troubled  schools,  hospitals  and 
homes  to  Its  falling  transportation  systems 
to  Its  f.irms  to  Its  aging  system  of  laws  and 
administration  of  justice.  The  detailing  of 
situation  after  situation,  many  of  which 
have  been  burled  from  public  view  for  years 
under  Vietnam  stories,  serves  as  a  sharp 
reminder  of  how  the  war  has  had  its  effect 
here  at  home. 

Of  particular  interest  are  the  analyses  of 
health,  education,  metropolitan  and  rural 
development,   and   criminal   justice. 

The  summary  of  health  problems,  which 
subsequently  are  developed  at  some  length. 
Illustrates  the  breadth  of  this  book's  ap- 
proach and  its  even-handed  yet  forceful 
manner  of  presentation: 

"These  problems  generally  can  be  sum- 
marized under  four  headings: 
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"An  absence  of  national  health  ftollcles 
out  of  which  goals,  objectives  and  strategies 
can  emerge; 

"A  shortage  of  manpower,  equipment  and 
facilities; 

"An  uneven  distribution  of  services;   and 

"Splraling  medical  costs  that  do  not  re- 
sult In  increased  services." 

Responsibility  Is  assigned  to  "many  In- 
stitutions" Including  the  "private  insurance 
carriers,"  "hospitals  and  medical  schools" 
and  "the  federal  government."  But  in  the 
end.  It  is  the  reader — the  concerned  citizen 
whose  own  life  has  not  been  troubled  by  a 
lack  of  health  facilities  and  who  thus  has 
failed  to  concern  himself  with  the  plight  of 
others — who  suddenly  feels  a  new  responsi- 
bility. 

Proposed  solutions  then  pour  forth  across 
the  pages,  but  they  tend  to  stimulate  think- 
ing rather  than  f>ersuade  acceptance.  They 
also  force  forward  the  questions  that  hang 
as  a  cloud  over  the  entire  presentation: 
How  much  can  be  changed?  Who  are  the 
political  and  bureaucratic  principals?  How 
could  their  support  be  secured  to  bring 
about  the  basic  changes  necessary  to  meet 
the  problems  expressed? 

In  a  few  pages,  "Counterbudget"  gives  a 
tough  criticism  of  the  present  patchwork  of 
programs  that  govern  what  is  called  the  fed- 
eral government's  farm  policy.  Price  sup- 
ports are  "poorly  suited  for  easing  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  low-income  farmers — the 
richest  10  per  cent  of  all  farmers  receive 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  price  support  pay- 
ments." The  book  describes  land  diversion, 
or  payments  for  taking  farmland  out  of 
production,  as  "analogous  to  balling  water 
from  a  boat  In  preference  to  fixing  a  leak." 
Three  programs  that  cost  the  taxpayers  over 
$750  million  are  deftly  chopped  up  as  having 
"outgrown  or  subverted  their  original  pur- 
poses and  now  aggravate  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacity problem." 

This  chapter,  in  particular,  cries  out  for 
the  polltlca;  input.  For  agriculture  policy  Is 
a  captive  of  Congress  and  it  is  to  the  men  on 
the  Hill,  particularly  Reps.  Jamie  Whitten, 
(D-Mlss.)  and  W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex),  with 
their  hammerlock  hold  on  agricultural  leg- 
islation and  appropriations  that  one  must 
look  for  change — or  lack  of  it. 

There  are  limitations — or  gaps — in  some 
analyses.  Though  the  authors  come  down 
hard  against  subsidies  for  transportation 
services  that  "benefit  specific  groups — par- 
ticularly higher-income  groups,"  they  never 
detail  today's  $1.6  billion  in  federal  aid  to 
aviation  Furthermore,  their  projection  of 
that  aid  in  1976  rises  to  $3  billion,  again  with 
no  explanation  of  where  the  money  should 
go  or  why. 

The  weaknesses  in  presentation  are.  how- 
ever, minimal  and  the  overall  effect  cf  a 
concentrated  reading  is  either  depression  at 
the  state  we  are  Ir  or  determination  to  help 
make  it  better — or  both. 

We  have  always  been  a  society  of  study 
groups,  academic  research  efforts,  founda- 
tion grant  projects,  congressional  investiga- 
tions and  Presidential  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sions. Thus  it  Is  not  surprising  that  today, 
when  the  country  finds  itself  in  trouble 
abroad  and  at  home,  these  Institutions  uni- 
formly havp  turned  to  inquire  Into  the  prob- 
lems seen  developing.  The  result  Is  a  weighty 
steady  flow  of  speeches,  pamphlets,  reports, 
books  and  even  series  of  books.  "Counter- 
budget"  is  clearly  one  of  these — but  one 
worth  reading. 

One  wculd  hope  that  the  Urban  Coalition 
now  turn  Its  funds  and  Its  personnel  toward 
the  challenging  Job  of  determining  how  we 
take  the  steps  toward  the  Utopia  they  have 
seen.  Today's  America,  as  seen  in  "Counter- 
budget."  suggests  we  have  not  too  much  time 
for  study. 

Note. — The  reviewer  was  chief  investi- 
gator for  the  Symington  Subcommittee  in- 
quiry into  American  military  commitments 
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abroad  and  their  Influence  on  foreign  policy 
and  recently  reviewed  the  Federal  Budget  for 
this  newspaper.  A  former  investigative  re- 
porter for  The  Washington  Post  and  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  he  Is  now  organizing  a 
national  dally  newspaper.  The  Morning  News. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  WHITE  TROPHY 
AWARDED  TO  IGOR  SIKORSKY 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Air  Force  this  year  awarded  to  Igor  Si- 
korsky the  General  Thomas  White  Tro- 
phy. It  was  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Sikor- 
sky's great  contributions  to  aviation 
probably  as  great  as  any  living  man. 
After  the  presentation  Mr.  Sikorsky  de- 
livered a  wonderful  resume  of  his  life  in 
aviation  accompanied  with  slides.  It  is 
impossible  to  use  the  slides  in  the  Record 
but  the  words  should  be  there  for  history 
to  remember. 

I  &sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  out- 
standing resume  by  Mr.  Sikorsky  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resume 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recollections  of  a  Pioneer 

This  audience,  which  it  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  address.  Includes  many  who  are 
better  informed  on  the  history  and  the  pres- 
ent development  of  aviation  than  I  am.  How- 
ever, there  were  very  few  left  who  lived  and 
worked  In  those  dramatic,  pioneering  years 
01  aviation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  as  an  histor- 
ian but  rather  as  a  witness  and  participant, 
that  I  speak  to  you. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  is  Interesting  to 
me  to  speculate  why  man.  who  dreamed  of 
fiying  for  literally  thousands  of  years,  cer- 
tainly experimented  for  hundreds,  only  flew 
successfully  in  this  century.  At  least  three 
types  of  "aircraft"  could  have  been  built  and 
flown  2  to  4  thousand  years  ago.  These  are 
the  hot  air  balloon,  the  large  mancarrylng 
kite,  and  the  glider.  Excellent  craftsmen,  ca- 
pable of  sophisticated  work  in  wood  and 
fabric,  lived  In  Greece.  Rome  and  Egypt.  How- 
ever, the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  Man  could 
dream  of  flying,  but  could  not  progress  l)e- 
yond  legends  and  fairy  tales. 

Two  centuries  ago.  in  June  1783.  the  Mon- 
golflere  hot  air  balloon  appeared.  In  Novem- 
ber, cnly  five  months  later.  Pilatre  and  D'Ar- 
landes  became  the  first  human  beings  (that 
we  know  ofi  to  fly.  Though  balloons  were 
steadily  perfected  since  then,  inherent  limi- 
tations, such  as  complete  dependence  on 
wind,  made  practical  transportation  a  hlt-or- 
mles  affair  at  best. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  driven 
by  some  force  or  intuition,  a  few  isolated 
pioneers  began  to  approach  the  problem  of 
heavler-than-alr  flight  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner. Though  there  are  many  others,  'hree 
names  seem  particularly  Important  to  me.  .  .  . 

The  Frenchman  Clement  Ader,  who  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  man  who  actually 
lifted  brlefy.  for  seconds,  from  the  ground  In 
a  mechanically-powered  flying  machine. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Englishman  Hiram 
Maxim  also  left  the  ground  in  a  huge  steam- 
driven  aeroplane. 

However,  both  these  aircraft  were  hope- 
lessly, uncontrollable  and  Incapable  of  true 
flight. 

Otto  Lilienthal  of  Germany  approached  the 
problem  in  a  different  manner.  He  first  ex- 
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perlmented  with  gliders,  and  taught  hlmaeir 
piloting  at  th«  aam«  time.  He  made  over 
3,000  fllgtatj  before  his  death  in  a  crash  In 
August  of  1896.  His  brilliant  work  stimulated 
many  men,  among  them  a  young  French 
army  officer  and  two  brothers  building  bi- 
cycles in  Ohio. 

Despite  this,  the  century  ended  with  the 
great  majority  of  scientists  convinced  that 
flying  would  rorever  remain  an  impossible 
dream.  At  that  time,  11  years  old,  I  was 
told  that  man  had  not  yet  reached  the  North 
or  South  Pole  (but  probably  would);  no-one 
had  climbed  Mt.  Everest  (and  probably  never 
would)  and  no-one  bad  successfully  flown 
(and  very  definitely  never  would). 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Wright 
Brothers  started  serious  experiments.  After 
only  four  short  Intense  years  of  work,  they 
made  their  first  flight  on  December  17,  1903. 
Now  why  was  It  that  the  Wright  Brothers 
succeeded  where  so  many  had  failed  before 
them? 

Probably,  because  they  were  the  flrst  pio- 
neers (with  LiUenthal)  to  realize  that  build- 
ing a  successful  fljrlng  machine  was  only  part 
of  the  problem  .  .  .  learning  how  to  fly  It  was 
an  equally  great  challenge. 

Therefore,  the  correct  approach  by  way  of 
gliders.  Equally  important,  the  primitive 
gliders  would  not  have  been  successful  with- 
out optimum  gliding  conditions  during  the 
difficult  training  phase.  The  Wrights  realized 
this,  and  after  considerable  research,  found 
the  proper  combination  In  Kitty  Hawk,  North 
Carolina,  with  its  desolate,  rolling  hills  and 
reasonably  strong,  uniform  winds.  And  Just 
as  many  of  us  admire  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world  and  give  them  names  (such  as  the 
Natural  Bridge  In  Virginia)  I  would  refer 
to  Kitty  Hawk  as  the  "natural  wind  tunnel", 
because  that's  exactly  what  It  Is. 

Their  work  showed  very  practical  thinking 
and  brilliant  compromises.  For  Instance,  they 
placed  the  pilot  In  a  prone  position,  to  re- 
duce alr-reslstance.  To  reduce  weight,  they 
left  their  wheels  on  the  ground  Now,  every 
practical  engineer  knows  that  one  can  cross 
a  belt  but  that  one  should  not  cross  a  chain. 
It  Is  wrong  to  cross  a  chain,  and  the  Wright 
Brothers,  with  years  of  experience  as  bicycle 
mechanics,  knew  this  better  than  anyone 
else.  But.  they  crossed  the  chain,  eliminated 
torque  emd  made  their  successful  flight. 

However,  even  after  the  flrst  news  of  the 
flights,  many  considered  aviation  impossible. 
A  prominent  American  newspaper  dismissed 
the  flrst  news  of  the  Wright  Brothers  flights 
with  the  following  sUtement  "When  a  man  of 
profound  sclentiflc  wisdom  has  demonstrated 
with  unassailable  logic  why  man  could  not 
fly.  why  should  the  public  be  fooled  by  silly 
stories  about  two  obscure  bicycle  repair  men. 
who  have  not  even  been  to  college  .  . 

Reports  of  their  work  began  to  reach 
Europe  and  France,  birthplace  of  the  bal- 
loon, became  the  center  of  European  avia- 
tion. A  young  French  ofllcer.  Captain  Perdl- 
nane  Ferber.  has  visited  LUIenthal  before 
his  death.  Ferber  began  constructing  glid- 
ers and  testing  them.  His  enthusiasm  stimu- 
lated others;  when  rumors  of  the  Wright 
brothers  flight  reached  France,  they  gen- 
erated a  new  wave  of  experiments. 

In  September  1906,  a  wealthy  Brazilian 
named  Santoe  Dumont,  living  in  Paris,  made 
the  flrst  "flight"  In  Europe  ...  a  hop  of  80 
feert  (3S  meters).  In  November,  he  made  a 
31 -second  filght  that  covered  flights  of  over 
'/4  hours'  duration  In  Ohio  .  .  .  but  avoid- 
ing all  publicity. 

In  1907,  the  Volson  brothers  built  two 
Identical  airplanes  .  .  .  one  for  an  art  stu- 
dent turned  racing  driver  named  Henri  Far- 
man,  the  other  for  his  friend,  a  sculptor 
named  Leon  Dclagrange.  These  two  began 
to  make  "hope";  by  November  Farman  has 
succeeded  In  keeping  his  modlfled  Volson  in 
the  air  for  ewe  minute  fotirteen  seconds;  In 
January  at  1906.  he  won  a  50.000  fr.  prioe  by 
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staying  one  minute  43   seconds  In   the  air 
while  flying  a  one-kllotneter  distance. 

Then.  In  August  of  1908.  Wilbur  started 
demonstrating  the  Wright  "flier"  at  Le  Btana 
France.  The  flrst  flights  were  a  sensation  .  .  . 
a  sensation  that  continued  as  Wilbur  began 
carrying  passengers,  making  flights  of  one 
hour  and  more.  An  amazed  and  enthusiastic 
world  recognized  their  unchallenged  tech- 
nical knowledge  .  .  .  and  piloting  experi- 
ence. From  August  to  December,  Wilbur  flew 
over  36  hours  and  carried  some  00  passen- 
gers. A  number  of  flights  were  of  one  or  more 
hours'  endurance;  In  September  he  estab- 
lished a  record  of  1  hour  31  mln. 

That  summer,  I  was  vacationing  with  my 
father  In  the  Alps.  I  had  always  been  in- 
terested In  aviation,  especially  after  a  dream 
I  had  at  the  age  of  twelve.  In  this  dream,  I 
saw  myself  walking  down  a  passage  way, 
walking  slowly  over  an  attractive  carpet,  I 
felt  a  slight  vibration  under  my  feet,  but 
different  from  a  ship  or  train.  Just  as  I 
reached  the  end  of  the  corridor  I  suddenly 
realized  that  I  was  In  a  flying  machine,  and 
woke  up,  the  dream  crystal-clear  in  my 
mind. 

This  dream  so  Impressed  me  that  when  I 
saw  the  articles  and  photographs  describing 
Wilbur  Wright's  flrst  flights  in  France,  I  made 
the  immediate  decision  that  somehow,  some- 
way I  must  fly.  I  was,  at  that  time,  19  years 
old. 

I  determined  to  build  a  helicopter,  but 
soon  realized  that  I  needed  practical  know- 
how.  My  main  occupation  then  became  that 
of  convincing  my  family  to  send  me  to  Paris 
to  study  aviation.  Paris  had  a  "doubtful" 
reputation;  friends  warned  that  a  nineteen- 
year  old  boy  in  Paris  with  a  fair  sum  of 
money  in  bis  pockets  was  a  very  risky  pro- 
position. They  said  that  I  would  no  doubt 
return  with  a  number  of  Interesting  experi- 
ences— but  few  of  them  connected  with  avia- 
tion. However,  my  parents  gave  their  permis- 
sion, tmd  I  came  to  Paris  in  January  of 
1909. 

Parts  was  then  the  aeronautical  center  of 
the  world.  However,  aeronautics  was  neither 
an  industry  nor  a  science  .  .  .  Too  little  was 
known.  Aeronautics  was  an  "art"  and  a  "pas- 
sion" .  .  . 

And  to  many,  a  miracle  At  Juvlsy  and  Issy. 
dozens  of  weird  and  wonderful  airplanes  were 
being  built.  Luckily  for  their  pilots,  most 
of  these  aircraft,  never  got  off  the  ground. 
Others  could  not  rise  more  than  a  foot  or 
so  .  .  .  and  flew  short  hops  (measured  in  sec- 
onds) across  the  field.  However,  even  the 
brief,  unsteady  flights  were  deeply  Impres- 
sive. Many  times  I  observed  exxpressions  of 
exultation  and  tears  in  the  eyes  of  witnesses, 
who,  for  the  flrst  time,  watched  a  flying  ma- 
chine carrying  a  man  in  the  air. 

About  the  same  time  began  the  period  that 
I  like  to  call  the  "era  of  engineering  impoe- 
slbllltles".  Wise  and  respected  scientists  be- 
gan to  prove  conclusively  a  number  of  facts 
such  as  .  .  . 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  fly  aircraft 
heavier  than  one  ton, 

Impossible  to  build  aircraft  with  more  than 
one  engine. 

Impossible  to  fly  any  slgnlflcant  altitude 
or  distance,  such  as  over  the  Alps  or  across 
the  Mediterranean, 

Impossible  to  equal  speeds  already  reached 
by  a  number  of  racing  cars  and  trains. 

In  Paris,  I  met  Captain  Ferber  who  gave 
me  valuable  advice  and  inspiration.  He  ad- 
vised against  the  construction  of  a  helicopter, 
insisting  that  flxed  wing  aircraft  were  the 
logical  way  to  go.  Ferber  recommended  an 
aviation  "school"  at  Juvlsy,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  Instructors.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
school,  no  text-books,  no  examinations  .  .  . 
not  even  a  program.  I  would  compare  it  to 
the  discussion  schools  of  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers!  On  one  hand,  a  small  group  of 
students  eager  to  learn  something  about  a 
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subject  of  burning  Interest  to  them,  about 
which  at  that  time  there  existed  no  science, 
no  relUble  books  and  frlgbtenlngly  UtUe 
practical  Information.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  men.  Including  Captain  Ferber,  who  did 
know  something  and  were  willing  to  talk 
about  it.  The  students  would  asaemble,  on 
the  fleld  or  In  a  hangar,  gather  around  one 
of  teachers  and  listen  to  whatever  he  would 
be  willing  to  talk  about. 

We  watched  every  second  of  every  flight  we 
could,  no  matter  how  short,  and  learned 
much  from  the  landings. 

I  determined  to  buy  a  motor  to  take  back 
t3  Russia.  I  aaked  an  experienced  pilot: 
"What  is  a  good  aero  engine?"  He  answered: 
"There  Is  no  good  aircraft  engine."  I  con- 
tinued: "Well,  what  is  the  least  bad  engine?" 
His  answer  was:  "Probably  the  Anzanl,  be- 
cause It  has  the  least  nunaber  of  parts.  Thus, 
even  If  every  part  Is  bad.  It  will  at  least  have 
a  leaser  number  of  bad  parts." 

I  remember  purchasing  a  iS-horsepower 
engine  at  the  Anzanl  factory  (a  large  orga- 
nization of  35  workers)  and  meeting  another 
client  who  was  Just  purchasing  a  similar  en- 
gine. This  man,  Loula  Blerlot,  was  becoming 
well  known  in  Europe  as  a  designer  of  a  new 
Increasingly  successful  family  of  mono- 
planes. 

In  May.  I  returned  to  Russia,  with  Captain 
Perber's  motito  ringing  in  my  ears  "to  design 
an  airplane  Is  nothing  ...  to  construct  It  Is 
very  little  ...  to  make  It  fly  Is  everything." 
Despite  Ferber's  advice,  my  flrst  project 
was  my  flrst  love  .  .  .  the  helicopter.  Powered 
by  the  15-hp.  Anzanl,  It  demonstrated  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  modem  hell- 
copter;  It  cost  much  money,  made  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  much  vibration.  It  had  one 
minor  technical  problem  ...  It  would  not 
fly  .  .  .  but  otherwise  It  was  a  good  hell- 
copter. 

That  summer,  aviation  was  attacking  one 
of  the  great  "Impossibilities"  .  .  .  flight  across 
the  English  channel.  On  July  19th  Hubert 
Latham  was  the  flrst  to  try.  This  chaln- 
sn>oker.  it  was  said,  had  been  told  by  his 
doctors  that  he  had  only  one  year  to  live, 
and  took  up  flying  to  live  It  fully.  Shortly 
after  leaving  France,  the  engine  of  his 
Antoinette  stopped.  He  ditched,  6  miles  oat, 
and  was  rescued. 

Then,  during  the  night  of  July  34-36  Louis 
Blerlot,  unable  to  sleep  because  of  pain  from 
a  leg  Injured  In  a  previous  accident,  realized 
that  the  weather  was  Improving  enough  to 
try  the  flight.  At  dawn.  July  25,  he  took  off. 
Flying  by  pure  guess,  for  he  had  no  compass 
or  other  navigation  Instruments,  he  flew 
across  the  channel  and  landed  In  triumph 
at  Dover.  His  flight  created  headlines  around 
the  world  and  won  him  a  flrm  place  as  one  of 
great  pioneers  of  aviation.  He  received  orders 
for  over  100  of  his  aircraft  In  the  next  two 
weeks  ... 

One  week  later,  Latham  tried  again,  and 
made  It  to  within  two  miles  of  the  English 
coast  before  his  engine  quit.  Again,  he  was 
flshed  out  of  the  water,  still  smoking  his 
"permanent"  cigarette.  Latham  went  on  to 
fly  the  Antoinette  all  over  Europe,  becoming 
quite  famous.  After  outliving  some  of  his 
doctors,  he  was  killed  .  .  .  big-game  hunting 
In  Africa. 

(The  next  crossing  of  the  channel  was  one 
year  later  again  a  Blerlot.  flown  by  Jacques 
E>elessep8,  son  of  the  man  who  "dug"  the 
Suez  Canal!) 

In  September,  Captain  Ferber  died  when 
his  Volsln  Pusher  aeroplane  ran  across  a 
small  ditch  while  landing.  The  gear  col- 
lapsed, the  rear-mounted  engine  tore  loose 
and  crushed  him.  His  last  words  as  he  died 
moments  later,  were  ".  .  .  quel  stuplde  acci- 
dent"! ".  .  .  what  a  silly  accident".  It  was 
this  tragedy  that  convinced  dm  to  design  my 
future  aircraft  as  a  tractor  aircraft;  that  la, 
vrlth  the  engine  mounted  In  front  of  the 
pilot.  This  decision  probably  saved  my  life 
in  a  number  of  later  crashes. 
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In  October,  I  returned  to  Parts  for  a 
few  months,  saw  the  flight  of  Count  De  Lam- 
bert on  October  18,  1909.  He  took  off  from 
Juvlsy,  flew  over  the  city  of  Paris,  circled 
the  Eiffel  Tower  and  returned.  Durtng  his 
flight  he  reached  the  Incredible  altitude  of 
1,300  feet,  all  Parts  was  mad  with  enthusi- 
asm; It  was  the  flrst  time  an  airplane  bad 
flown  over  the  city. 

I  remember  a  debate  in  a  Paris  magazine 
entitled:  "Is  Plying  Dangerous."  I  read 
Leon  Delagrange's  article  Insisting  that  fly- 
ing was  dangerous  and  Blertofs  answertng 
to  the  effect  that  flying  was  not.  Delagrange 
(Who  insisted  flying  was  dangerous)  died  in 
a  crash  two  months  later;  in  January  of 
1910.  Blerlot  lived  to  a  rtp>e  old  age. 

That  vrinter  I  built  my  second  helicopter, 
which  proved  unsuccessful  and  I  temporartly 
postponed  further  experiments,  little  know- 
ing that  my  "temporary  postponement" 
would  last  nearly  30  years. 

My  flrst  airplane,  built  that  same  winter, 
rolled  along  the  ground  rather  well  .  .  .  but 
that  was  all  it  did  well.  My  second  aircraft, 
the  S-2,  could  make  very  short  hops  lasting 
a  few  seconds.  It  had  fairly  unique  control 
characteristics.  If  you  pulled  back  the  stick 
a  little  bit.  It  would  go  up.  If  you  pulled  the 
stick  back  a  little  bit  more,  it  would  go  down; 
if  you  pushed  the  stick  forward.  It  would  also 
go  down. 

I  crashed  and  rebuilt  the  S-2,  S-3  and  S-4 
in  rapid  succession.  Fortunately,  none  of 
these  aircraft  could  fly  very  well,  but  I  did 
become  expert  at  rolling  on  the  ground  at 
impressive  speeds  and  tried  to  learn  to  con- 
trol them  during  the  very  short  hops  they 
made.  I  might  add  that  I  had  never  been  In 
the  air,  even  as  a  passenger,  until  my  flrst 
hops  In  the  S-2.  This  was  the  case  with  all 
the  early  pioneers,  who  built  an  aircraft  with- 
out knowing  how  to  build  It,  and  then 
climbed  Into  the  cockpit  and  tried  to  fly  It, 
without  knowing  how  to  fly. 

We  were  learning  by  trtal  and  error,  by 
triumph  and  tragedy.  Chavez,  the  first  pilot 
to  fly  across  the  Alps,  in  September  1910,  was 
Just  about  to  land  in  Domodossola  to  a  ."^.ero's 
welcome,  when  his  aeroplane  was  caught  in 
a  sharp  downdraft  or  gust!  His  wings  failed 
downwards,  and  he  crashed  to  his  death.  This 
catastrophe  proved  the  necessity  of  introduc- 
ing reverse  load  factors  in  the  airplane  .  .  . 
negative  G  was  not  known  before. 

In  those  days,  I  would  estimate  there  wa^ 
about  one  fatality  for  every  2,000  miles  of 
flight  and  probably  two  to  three  crashes  for 
every  100  miles.  In  other  words,  the  average 
pilot  could  expect  approximately  one  serious 
crash  per  flying  hour,  and  only  the  excep- 
tional pilot  survived  more  than  fifty  flying 
hours  before  killing  himself  I 

Much  of  the  design  and  flight  knowledge 
that  is  now  taken  for  granted  was  then  un- 
known. 

Thus,  misfortunes  of  another  nature  be- 
came numerous.  Multitudes  of  Inventors  be- 
came convinced  that  they  had  Invented  an 
outstanding  flying  machine.  They  mistook 
uncontrolled  Imagination  for  creative  intui- 
tion. When  warned  of  obvious  errors,  they 
replied  with  confidence  that  all  great  Inven- 
tions had  been  scoffed  at.  They  would  spend 
their  llfes'  savings,  mortgage  their  homes  and 
borrow  to  the  limit,  in  order  to  construct 
a  total  failure.  A  sertes  of  tragedies  and 
ruined  fortunes  were  left  on  the  road  of 
aviation  progress! 

In  1911,  one  year,  four  aircraft  and  In- 
numerable crashes  later,  the  S-5  was  a  suc- 
cess and  I  began  to  gather  flying  expertence. 
After  a  series  of  Increasingly  successful  air- 
craft (such  as  the  S-6)  I  became  associated 
with  the  Russian-Baltic  Railroad  Car  Com- 
pany, and  convinced  them  to  build  a  large 
(our-englned  airplane. 

Many  obstacles  were  mentioned:  First,  no 
four-motored  aircraft  had  ever  flown,  despite 
several  attempts  In  the  past  and  many  avia- 
tion authorities  could  prove  conclusively  (on 
paper)  that  a  large  aircraft  would  never  fly. 


Lacking  scientific  data,  I  was  guided  by 
intuition  and  insisted  on  the  more  difficult 
solution  of  building  a  biplane  of  extremely 
high  (for  that  time)  aspect  ratio.  Here,  I 
had  little  scientific  data  to  draw  ui>on.  but 
somehow  felt  that  this  was  the  right  course. 
In  retrospect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  any 
other  solution  would  have  been  a  failure. 

I  made  the  first  flight  in  the  late  evening 
of  May  13.  1913.  It  was  the  flrst  successful 
four-motored  aircraft  in  the  history  of  avia- 
tion, it  weighed  some  9,000  lbs.  (4  tons) ,  and 
flew  at  approximately  65  miles  an  hour.  In 
fact,  it  took  off  at  65,  flew  at  65  and  landed 
at  65! 

It  was  also  the  first  aircraft  to  have  an 
enclosed  pilots  and  passenger  cabin,  which 
again  violated  a  number  of  long-standing 
aviation  taboos.  In  passing,  however,  I  would 
like  to  deny  one  rumor,  to  the  effect  that 
I  tested  the  structtire  for  strength  by  placing 
a  chicken  between  the  struts  and  wires  and 
timing  how  long  It  took  It  to  get  out.  The 
active  life  of  the  grand  turned  out  to  be  Just 
over  four  months  and  included  a  2S-mlle 
cross-country  to  an  army  airfield  where  It 
was  Inspected  by  the  czar. 

The  expertence  gained  In  the  "grand" 
permitted  the  construction  of  a  larger  and 
more  successful  airplane  called  the  "Ula 
Mouronetz".  It  flrst  flew  in  January,  1914. 
In  the  following  six  months.  It  established  a 
number  of  world  records.  On  one  flight 
carrying  sixteen  persons.  To  prove  the  safety 
of  the  m\iltl-motor  concept,  a  motor  would 
often  be  shut  down  In  flight,  then  the  me- 
chanics would  climb  out  of  the  wings  and 
change  the  spark  plugs  as  a  demonstration. 
In  late  June,  the  aircraft  made  a  cross- 
country flight  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kiev,  a 
distance  of  over  800  miles.  A  nimiber  of  stim- 
ulating incidents  occurred,  including  an  en- 
gine flre  In  mld-alr  (put  out  by  two  men 
climbing  out  on  the  wings  and  beating  out 
the  flames  with  their  coats ) .  The  aircraft 
continued  flight  on  the  remaining  three  en- 
gines and  averted  disaster. 

Two  weeks  after  my  return  flight  from 
Kiev.  World  War  I  started.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment ordered  the  aircraft  into  produc- 
tion as  a  heavy  bomber.  Constant  improve- 
ments in  performance  were  made  during  the 
war  years.  To  my  knoweledge,  it  was  the  first 
aircraft  to  flre  a  37  mm.  cannon  in  flight;  and 
the  flrst  aircraft  to  have  a  tall  gunner's  posi- 
tion. Over  a  hundred  of  these  aircraft  were 
built;  only  one  was  shot  down  by  enemy 
flghters.  Many  however,  fought  their  way  to 
their  targets  and  back,  rtddled  with  holes. 
One  bomber  was  so  badly  damaged  by  flak 
that  the  wires  supporting  the  reverse  load  for 
the  aircraft  were  shot  away.  The  bomber 
limped  home  to  a  safe  landing  and  as  it  rolled 
to  a  stop  the  wing,  deprived  of  lift,  slowly 
collapsed. 

After  the  Communist  revolution  in  1917,  I 
emigrated  to  France,  and  then  travelled  by 
ship  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States.  This  ocean  had  already  begun  to  chal- 
lenge the  imagination  during  the  war.  How- 
ever, many  qualified  technicians  kept  repeat- 
ing that  successful  transatlantic  filght  could 
only  be  accomplishd  by  the  dirigible,  If  at 
aU. 

In  May  of  1919,  a  United  States  Navy  NC-4 
seaplane,  was  the  flrst  aircraft  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  Europe,  but  with  refueling  stops 
en  route.  Then,  on  June  14,  1919,  the  Brttlsh 
team  of  Alcock  and  Brown  made  the  first 
non-stop  flight  across  the  Atlantic.  Starting 
from  Newfoundland  and  landing  in  Ireland, 
their  1960-mile  flight  dramatically  shattered 
yet  another  "Aviation  Taboo." 

My  work  in  America  started  under  extreme- 
ly difflcxilt  conditions.  Following  World  War  I, 
military  aviation  was  virtually  discontinued 
and  commercial  flying  was  yet  to  come.  How- 
ever, I  organized  a  company  vrlth  $800  in  ca^h 
and  (2,000  In  questionable  subscrtptlons.  Our 
flrst  airplane,  known  as  the  S-29A,  proved  a 
success.   After   I   finished    test-flying   it,   we 


were  able  to  earn  a  few  dollars  now  and  then 
on  charter  work.  Eventually,  we  sold  It  to 
Roscoe  Turner,  who  flew  it  extensively  for 
numerous  charter  and  advertising  contracts, 
he  was  so  busy  in  so  many  different  places 
that  people  thought  he  owned  a  whole  fieet 
of  S-29's. 

He  then  sold  It  to  Howard  Hughes,  who 
disguised  It  as  a  German  bomber  and  delib- 
erately crashed  in  his  famous  aviation  movie, 
"Hell's  Angels". 

With  enormous  difficulties  the  Sikorsky 
Aero  Engineering  Corporation  constructed  a 
small  number  of  other  designs  through  1937. 
It  was  this  pertod  in  America  that  Inspired 
one  person  to  say,  "The  greatest  danger  in 
aviation  today  ...  is  starvation".  It  was  a 
fact  that  many  of  us  only  really  ate  well  when 
invited  to  a  banquet  as  an  after-dinner 
speaker. 

Then  in  May  1927.  Charles  Lindbergh  made 
his  dramatic  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  brtlUant  flight  was  a  milestone  because 
It  was  not  merely  another  attempt  to  fly 
across  the  ocean,  but  a  take-off  from  a  spe- 
ciflc  point  and  a  non-stop  flight  to  a  speclflc, 
predetermined  alrfleld  in  Europe.  This  flight 
ended  what.  I  believe,  was  the  pioneering  age 
and  opened  a  new  era.  The  world,  and  partic- 
ularly America,  became  "aviation-minded" 
overnight. 

Other  successful  aircraft  were  produced  by 
our  company  among  them  the  twin-engined 
S-38  amphibian  which  flew  throughout 
South  America,  Hawaii  and  many  other  cor- 
ners of  the  world  The  unusual  conflg^ration 
of  the  S-38  earned  It  a  variety  of  descrip- 
tions, one  of  which  was  "a  collection  of  avia- 
tion spare  parts  flying  in  close  formation". 
Over  100  were  built,  which  was  a  huge  pro- 
duction run  in  those  days. 

In  1929,  the  Sikorsky  AvlaUon  Corpora- 
tion became,  flrst.  a  subsidiary  and  later  a 
Division  of  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation. 
With  their  backing  and  support,  the  develop- 
ment of  large  flying  boats  and  later  the  hell- 
copter  was  successfully  carried  out. 

In  the  fall  of  1931.  Sikorsky  Aircraft  de- 
livered the  flrst  four-engined  flying  boat  to 
Pan  American  Airways.  On  the  formal  ac- 
ceptance, with  Pan  Am  pilots  in  command, 
I  had  no  duties  and  enjoyed  the  flight.  As 
the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon.  I  walked 
back  from  the  cockpit  Into  the  darkening 
passenger  cabins,  then  stopped,  surprised. 
The  lighting,  the  corridor,  the  vibration 
...  all  was  disturbingly  familiar.  Then,  sud- 
denly, I  realized  that  this  was  exactly  the 
cabin  I  had  seen  in  my  boyhood  dream.  31 
years  before. 

Later  came  the  S-42,  which  established 
several  world  records:  then  pioneered  trans- 
ocean  routes  to  Asia,  and  in  1937,  began 
commercial  trans-Atlantic  service. 

The  last  ol  the  Sikorsky  flying  boat  types 
was  the  S-44,  several  of  which  made  non- 
stop flights  across  the  Atlantic  during  World 
War  n.  For  several  years  one  held  the  blue 
ribbon  for  the  fastest  seaplane  trans-Atlantic 
crossing,  14  hrs.  17  minutes.  One  of  these 
aircraft  is  still  flying  today  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  1930's  were  marked  by  increasing  at- 
tention to  rotary-wing  aircraft.  One  of  the 
great  pioneers. was  Juan  de  La  Clerva,  who 
developed  the  autogyro  in  1933.  In  creaUng 
this  machine,  he  perfected  the  flexible,  rotat- 
ing, wing,  later  used  by  the  helicopter  and 
was  flrst  to  prove  that  autorotatlon  was 
possible. 

A  number  of  helicopters  were  attempted; 
Pescara  and  D'Ascanlo  were  moderately  suc- 
cessful; Breguet's  successes  were  greater  still. 
However,  in  my  opinion,  the  flrst  real 
success  belongs  to  Dr.  Henrich  Focke,  who. 
between  1937  and  1939,  created  a  helicopter 
which  flew  to  11,000  ft.,  made  power -off  land- 
ings from  various  altitudes  and  was  flown  In- 
side an  exhibition  hall.  This  prototype  was 
followed  by  a  considerably-larger  helicopter. 
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which,  however,  waa  Just  starting  production 
as  the  war  ended. 

In  the  mld-thlrtles.  I  also  returned  to  my 
first  Interest — the  helicopter.  In  early  1939, 
(after  (our  years  of  design  studies)  we  built 
a  prototype,  the  V5-300.  It  was  a  very  chal- 
lenging problem,  and  a  most  interesting 
chance  to  live  one's  life  again;  to  conceive 
a  new  type  of  aircraft,  to  build  It  without 
really  knowing  how  to  build  It  and  uhen  to 
climb  Into  the  cockpit  and  test-fly  the  ma- 
chine without  really  knowing  how  to  fly  It. 

The  first  tentative  hop  was  made  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1939.  Control  and  stability  were 
serious  problems.  The  first  motion  pictures 
of  the  helicopter  showed  such  an  unstable 
machine  that  we  never  showed  the  films,  ex- 
cept In  slow  motion,  which  slowed  the  dart- 
ing mcements  to  a  graceful  weaving  and 
bobbing. 

We  experimented  with  a  variety  of  config- 
urations including  two.  three  and  four-rotor 
combinations.  After  one  of  our  early  demon- 
strations to  a  few  guests,  one  of  them  asked 
me  "Mr.  Sikorsky.  It's  a  remarkable  machine 
It  hovers,  files  sideways  and  even  backwards. 
But  I  haven't  seen  it  fly  forward"  I  was 
forced  to  answer:  ".  .  .  Yes  .  .  .  forward 
flight  Is  a  minor  technical  problem  we  have 
not  solved  yet". 

However,  by  steady,  patient  work  we  solved 
the  problems  and  began  to  fly  satisfactorily. 
and  by  May  of  1041  were  able  to  establish  a 
number  of  worid  records  for  the  helicopter. 

The  subsequent  development  of  the  hell- 
copter,  and  recent  achievements,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  How- 
ever, one  highlight  will  always  remain  of 
Interest  to  me  .  .  . 

Almost  from  the  start,  the  helicopter 
proved  Its  unique  talents  for  the  saving  of 
human  lives,  and  in  its  short  life  to  date,  has 
saved  well  over  half  a  million  people.  Many 
of  these  rescues  required  brilliant  piloting 
and  a  high  degree  of  heroism.  We.  in  the 
helicopter  industry,  are  very  proud  of  these 
pilots,  and  humbly  grateful  to  them  for  the 
skill  and  courage  they  are  demonstrating  day 
and  night,  around  the  world. 

Today,  the  conventional  helicopter  has  be- 
come a  valuable  tool  and  Is  being  used  around 
the  world  The  helicopter,  and  particularly 
the  crane.  Is  helping  to  move  and  supply 
remote  drill  rigs.  Is  building  transmission 
towers  across  Inaccessible  terrain  and  liter- 
ally carrying  bouses  from  one  site  to  the 
other.  Quite  simply.  It  will  aUow  man  to  live 
and  work  in  areas  that  were  virtually  Inac- 
cessible before  the  helicopter. 

In  the  near  future,  a  significant  Improve- 
ment In  helicopter  cruising  speeds  may  be 
predicted  by  the  Introduction  of  compound 
helicopters.  This  concept  would  jjermlt  the 
development  of  BO-passenger  helicopters, 
crulshlng  at  250  to  300  knots  for  distances  of 
several  hundred  miles. 

In  this  address  I  have  mentioned  traveling 
above  the  surface  of  our  planet.  Recently, 
yet  another  of  those  great  "impossibilities" 
has  been  successfully  realized  by  men  leav- 
ing the  earth:  first  by  short  hope  Into  orbit. 
Just  as  we  hopped  Into  the  air  during  the 
birth  of  aviation  .  .  .  then  recently  success- 
fully traveling  to  the  moon,  and  finally  step- 
ping on  Its  surface. 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  our  solar 
system  contains  no  other  intelligent  life,  ex- 
cept for  that  on  the  earth.  Therefore,  while 
other  planets  or  satellites  could  be  visited, 
such  visits  would  be  made  only  In  the  inter- 
est of  furthering  scientific  study  by  earthly 
men. 

However,  I  am  equally  convinced  that  in- 
telligent life  must  and  does  exist  In  many. 
many  other  places  throughout  this  magnif- 
icent universe. 

I  also  venture  to  make  the  totally  heritical 
statement,  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
science,  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  not  the 
upper  limit  of  speed.  Much  greater  velocities 
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can  exist  in  the  universe  even  though  we  have 
never  observed  them  and  cannot  imagine 
them.  Neverthtiess,  for  man-kind,  even  the 
velocity  of  light  is  out  of  the  question  for 
travel,  at  least  Into  the  foreseeable  future 

I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  of  making  scien- 
tific predictions,  since  I  have  made  a  few 
myself  in  my  career.  In  general,  my  conserva- 
tive forecasts  proved  to  be  more  often  virrong 
than  the  optimistic  or  extravagant  ones. 
After  all,  while  a  boy,  I  was  told  that  man 
would  fly  .  .  .  recently,  I  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  the  first  man  to  have  walked  on  the 
moon. 

To  participate  in  the  birth  of  aviation  has 
been  a  challengins;  and  satisfying  profession. 
The  memories  of  the  pioneers  and  their  ma- 
chines are  still  vivid  in  my  mind  today 

Perhaps  the  greatest  truth  that  these  pio- 
neers have  given  me  is  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  free  work  performed  by  free  men 
Now,  once  a  man  creates  an  idea,  the  develop- 
ment and  mass  production  requires  large  or- 
ganized groups  of  men.  working  to  some  com- 
mon objective.  Nuclear  power  and  space 
travel  to  mention  two  fields,  could  not  have 
become  realities  without  it.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  initiator.  It  is  the  man  who  Is  the  great- 
est and  most  important  element  and  in  order 
to  do  the  Job  and  to  do  It  right,  he  must 
have  freedom — freedom  of  initiative,  freedom 
of  choice,  freedom  of  work  and  freedom  of 
thought. 

That  is  where  all  progress  starts. 
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RESULTS  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE  SUBMITTED  BY 
RESIDENTS  OP  EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OP  OHIO 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    CHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WednesdLay,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  have  responded  in  overwhelming 
numbers  to  a  questionnaire  which  I  cir- 
culated this  spring.  Approximately  25.- 

000  completed  questionnaires  have  been 
returned  to  my  office  and  these  were  re- 
cently tabulated.  Actually,  the  number 
of  participants  in  this  poll  could  run 
as  high  as  40,000  because  the  question- 
naire form  contained  an  answering 
space  for  only  one  respondent,  and  in 
many  cases  the  form  was  signed  by  both 
husband  and  wife.  In  fact,  I  received 
one  form  signed  by  12  people. 

As  in  the  case  of  any  public  opinion 
poll,  the  sampling  may  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  attitude  of  the  eight  district. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  basis  of  opinions 
expressed  in  accompanying  letters  and 
comments  to  the  questiormaire  as  well 
as  my  personal  conversations  with  con- 
stituents, I  believe  the  answers  are  rep- 
resentative. One  thing  Is  for  certain: 
Ohloans  are  vitally  concerned  about 
the  issues  of  the  day,  because  over  2,500 
questionnaires  were  returned  with  let- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  several  weeks  of 
tabulating,  the  results  are  complete,  and 

1  would  like  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation.  I 
am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  results  to 
the  President.  At  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  questions  and  an- 
swers. The  answers  are  on  a  percentage 
basis. 


Yts       No 


Undi- 
bded 


1.  Do  you  approvt  rtvtnus  shihni  ol 

Federal  fundi  by  direct  piymentto 

States    and    local    lovernments 

without  federal  control? .  S1.6    42.6  S.  g 

?   Should    persons    wtio    voluntarily 

stnkebeentitledtotoodstampsT. .  13.2    BS.S  1.3 

3.  Would   you   (avor  a  federally  con- 

trolled program  ol  natonal  health 
insurance  financed  by  increased 
social  security  taxes  and  other 
Federal  taxes?. .     26.2    69. 1  4.7 

4.  Should   the   President  have  addi- 

tional autt\ority  to  control  strikes 

in  the  transportation  industry? 70.1    27.7  2.2 

5.  Do  you  believe  m  limiting  foreign 

imports  i<  they  are  found  to  unduly 

hurt  Amencan  industry  and  |0bs7.  85.8    U.4  2.8 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  present  ad- 

ministration ol  welfare  programs?.    5.8    90.2  4.0 

7   Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 

to  18  years? .  38.6    59.6  1.8 

8.  Which  01  the  lollowing  best  indicates 

your  position  toward  ttie  Vietnam 
war? 

(a)  Gradual  withdrawal 39.3  2.0 

(b)  Firm    date    lor    complete 

withdrawal  18.5  

(c)  Immediate  withdrawal 16.4  

(d)  Resume  bombing  of  North 

Vietnam   and   attempt  a 

mihtary  victory  .  23.8 

9.  What    policy    should    the    United 

States  take  in  regard  to  the 
Israeli-Arab  dispute  m  the  Middle 
East? 

(a)  Furnish  arms  to  Israel 26.7  2.1 

(b)  Active  military  support  lo 

Israel 1.9 

(c)  More     friendly     to     Arab 

nations  3.4 

(d)HandsoH  65.9  

10.  Please  indicate  in  order  of  priority 
steps  you  feel  should  be  taken  to 
combat  inflation. 

(a)  Reduce  Federal  domestic  spending 3 

(b)  Reduce  military  spending 4 

(c)  Reduce  space  spending. ,.— .        2 

(d)  Reduce  foreign  aid    1 

(e)  Wage  and  price  controls.. S 

(f)  Increase  taxes 6 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  the  dominant 
topic  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs  in 
those  questionnaires  which  contained 
additional  comments  or  letters.  A  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  was  the  Calley  de- 
cisiOTi  which  was  handed  down  just  after 
the  questionnaire  was  mailed.  However, 
two  areas  of  domestic  concern — welfare 
reform  and  inflation — occupied  the 
greater  percentage  of  those  added  com- 
ments. This  was,  to  a  large  degree,  I 
believe,  because  the  questiormaire  coin- 
cided with  income  tax  time.  The  Ohio 
General  Assembly  is  debating  a  State  in- 
come tax  proposal  and  many  Ohio  coim- 
ties  recently  increased  real  estate  tsixes. 
so  spending  at  all  levels  of  government 
prompted  a  flood  of  criticism  from  my 
constituents. 

Obviously,  every  national  issue  cannot 
be  covered  in  a  questiormaire.  For  this 
reason,  I  try  to  vary  the  questicwis  from 
year  to  year,  except  on  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  state  of  the  economy.  Then,  too, 
the  attitudes  of  people  also  vary  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  the  country  but  I  think  you 
can  get  a  good  cross-section  of  opinion 
in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio.  For  this  reason  I  want  to  discuss 
each  question  separately  in  order  to  give 
a  clearer  perspective  to  the  responses. 

Pirst^Revenue  Sharing.  The  ques- 
tionnaire indicated  that  many  people  are 
not  certain  what  revenue  sharing  is  all 
about.  On  this  question  the  imdecided 
tally  was  5.8  percent,  which  was  by  far 
the  largest  imdecided  response  to  any 
question. 
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1  found  no  widespread  opposition  to 
revenue  sharing  as  a  concept;  however, 
numerous  respondents  felt  that  the  funds 
to  be  shared  had  no  business  in  Wash- 
ington in  the  first  place.  As  a  fiscal  con- 
servative, I  support  this  view.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  practical  matter,  once  various 
government  spending  programs  are  in- 
augurated, one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
imaginable  is  to  rescind  them  or  even  to 
curtail  them.  Even  If  a  program  has 
merit,  often  it  is  so  entangled  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  the  intended 
beneficiaries  are  totally  frustrated  in 
thar  attempts  to  get  assistance. 

Of  course,  I  feel  that  Congress  must 
share  the  blame  for  this  problem,  because 
too  often  Congress  agrees  to  create  var- 
ious grant-in-aid  programs  without  first 
seeking  to  consolidate  those  in  existaice. 
Bureaucracy  only  perpetuates  itself  when 
additional  programs  are  launched  to 
supplement  those  already  in  existence 
whose  performance  fell  short  of  expecta- 
tions. Certainly,  nothing  is  more  in- 
furiating than  to  have  a  locality  apply 
for  a  grant,  discover  that  there  are  untold 
programs  in  numerous  agencies  with 
provisions  that  might  be  applicable  for 
eligibility  and  then  be  turned  down  on 
some  bureaucratic  technicality. 

I  have  seal  no  evidence  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  superior  to 
States  and  localities  in  administering 
grant  programs.  On  the  contrary,  ccmfu- 
sion,  duplication,  and  overlap  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Federal 
administration  of  grant  programs,  and  In 
some  instances,  administrative  costs  are 
greater  than  the  actual  funds  distributed. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  so  opposed  to  an 
unnecessary  and  excessive  bureaucracy 
that  I  feel  any  opportunity  to  bypass  it 
is  in  the  public  interest.  With  revenue 
sharing  we  can  make  a  stab  in  this  direc- 
tion and  when  I  discuss  this  aspect  of 
revenue  sharing  with  those  who  are 
either  uncommitted  or  downright  skep- 
tical, I  find  that  interest  in  the  program 
increases  and  opposition  diminishes. 

Second — Food  Stamps  for  Strikers. 
There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  how  my 
constituents  felt  on  this  issue.  Not  only 
did  85.5  percent  vote  "no"  on  food  stamps 
for  those  who  strike,  but  this  question 
had  the  lowest  uncommitted  vote — just 
1.3  percent. 

Now,  I  do  not  interpret  this  vote  as 
being  hostile  toward  union  employees.  In 
fact,  many  union  workers  wrote  to  ex- 
press their  opposition  to  the  handing  out 
of  food  stamps  to  strikers.  Rather,  the 
vote  was  a  resounding  indictment  of  the 
entire  food  stamp  program,  which  the 
average  person  intaisely  dislikes.  The 
wage  earner  with  no  food  stamp  supple- 
ment can  get  pretty  wrought  up  about 
this  program  when  he  goes  through  the 
checkout  counter  of  the  supermarket 
with  his  wife  and  observes  the  person  in 
front  of  him  using  food  stamps  to  pay 
for  steak  when  he  can  only  look  forward 
to  ground  beef  for  dinner. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  Federal  program 
been  so  fraught  with  mismanagement 
and  corruptive  practices  as  in  the  case 
of  food  stamps.  In  most  cases  of  Govern- 
ment scandal,  people  only  see  it  through 
the  eyes  of  the  news  media,  but  food 
stamps  are  an  everyday  proposition  and 
people  actually  witness  the  abuses. 
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llie  basic  disagreement  does  not  seem 
to  be  with  the  food  stamp  program  per 
se.  I  find  little,  if  any,  views  that  might 
be  construed  as  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  plight  of  those  who  are  victims  of 
misfortune.  In  areas  where  malnutrition 
exists  as  a  result  of  extreme  poverty  and 
ignorance,  the  Issuance  of  food  stamps 
can  certainly  be  justified.  But,  I  believe 
my  constituents  are  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram should  not  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
perpetuate  a  strike  or  to  enhance  the 
publicity  of  a  politician,  especially  since 
the  program  is  financed  by  the  taxpayers. 

Food  stamps  for  strikers  did  not  begin 
until  after  1968.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  persons  receiving  food 
stamps  grew  from  3.34  million  in  1968  to 
7.17  million  in  1970.  The  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  food  stamps  in  January, 
1971  was  a  whopping  157  percent  above 
the  total  for  the  preceding  January. 
These  per^centages  are  alarming,  and  it 
is  evident  that  that  is  the  feeling  of  most 
of  my  constituents. 

Third — National  Health  Insurance. 
Despite  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  and  po- 
litical rhetoric  extolling  the  virtues  of  a 
goverrmient -controlled  national  health 
insurance  program,  the  voters  in  my  area 
of  the  country  are  opposed  to  such  a 
scheme  because  they  realize  how  much  it 
would  cost  the  American  taxpayer. 

So  often  when  arguments  are  made 
for  passage  of  the  so-called  Health  Se- 
curity Act  imder  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  take  over  virtually 
all  U.S.  health  care,  there  is  rarely  a  cor- 
responding explanation  by  its  advocates 
as  to  how  such  a  program  would  be 
financed.  This  is  why  my  question 
stated:  "Would  you  favor  a  federally 
controlled  program  of  national  heaHh 
insurance  financed  by  increased  social 
security  taxes  and  other  Federal  taxes?" 
The  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  the  much  pub- 
licized plan  would  be  $77  billion  by  1974. 
This  would  mean  that  the  payroll  tax 
base  on  social  security  would  rise  to 
$15,000.  I'm  hearing  from  a  lot  of  young 
people  these  days  about  social  security 
and  they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  in- 
creasing the  base. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  a  health  care  crisis 
in  this  country,  but  Congress  is  chal- 
lenged to  come  up  with  a  health  plan 
that  is  fiscally  solvent.  In  doing  so,  I  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  every  possible  re- 
source of  the  private  sector  in  corxjimc- 
tion  with  the  Federal  Govermnent.  Em- 
phasis must  be  directed  at  prevention  of 
illness  in  addition  to  caring  for  those 
who  are  ill. 

People  in  our  rural  areas  are  greatly 
concerned  over  the  shortage  of  doctors 
and  trained  medical  personnel  in  smaller 
communities.  There  are  many  communi- 
ties in  America  in  the  5,000  population 
class  that  do  not  have  a  physician.  There 
are  other  concerns  too,  such  as  providing 
more  extensive  systems  of  emergency 
medical  transportation,  updating  health 
care  facilities,  and  improving  the  admin- 
istration of  health  care  resources.  These 
and  numerous  other  points  were  men- 
tioned by  my  constitutents  and  they  are 
looking  to  Congress  for  solutions.  As  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee,  I  recognize   that   the  solutions 
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will  not  come  easy  as  we  prepare  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  various  health  proposals 
that  have  been  offered. 

Fourth — Emergency  Strike  Legisla- 
tion. While  just  over  70  percent  of  those 
who  responded  felt  that  the  President 
should  be  given  additional  authority  to 
control  strikes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
percentage  would  have  been  higher  inas- 
much as  about  two-thirds  of  the  ques- 
tiormaires  had  been  returned  by  May  17, 
the  day  approximately  13,000  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signal- 
men struck  the  Nation's  major  railroads. 

Like  my  constituents,  I  feel  that  we 
have  got  to  find  a  permanent  method  of 
responding  to  emergency  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  public  when 
Congress  must  pass  special  legislation 
every  time  we  have  a  strike  in  the  trans- 
portation industry.  Since  1963,  Congress 
has  been  forced  to  rush  through  five 
stopgag  measures  to  deal  with  railroad 
strikes  alone.  It  has  been  almost  IV^ 
years  since  President  Nixon  recom- 
mended legislation  in  this  crisis  area 
and  Congress  alone  is  to  be  blamed  for 
failure  to  enact  permanent  strike  legis- 
lation. 

Fifth — Limiting  Imports.  Foreign  im- 
ports have  had  a  particularly  devastat- 
ing effect  aa  industries  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  when  cheap,  low- 
wage  imports  hit  American  jobs,  we 
should  expect  to  hear  from  our  workers. 
Over  85  percent  of  the  respondents  feel 
that  imports  should  be  controlled  if 
they  are  hurting  American  industry  and 
jobs  and  I  agree  completely. 

Unfortunately,  the  whole  concept  of 
free  trade  has  been  abused  by  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  recent  years.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  is  protectionist-oriented 
except  the  United  States  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  act 
to  protect  American  industry,  labor  and 
American  institutions  until  other  nations 
remove  some  of  the  nontariff  or  artificial 
barriers  against  our  exports.  The  loss  of 
jobs  for  American  workers,  an  increase  in 
the  balance-of -payments  deficit  aiul  the 
dependence  of  our  national  defense  up- 
on the  friendliness  of  foreign  nations  are 
all  results  of  topheavy  imports. 

Sixth — Welfare  Reform.  I  asked  a  very 
simple  and  direct  question  about  wel- 
fare in  the  hope  that  it  would  generate 
some  additional  comments.  Quite  frank- 
ly, we  weren't  prepared  for  the  avalanche 
of  obser\'ations  in  coimection  with  wel- 
fare. For  every  letter  written  in  regard 
to  Vietnam,  we  received  three  concern- 
ing the  need  for  welfare  reform.  As  ex- 
pected, only  about  6  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents were  satisfied  with  the  present 
administration  of  welfare. 

Subsequent  to  the  final  tabulation  of 
the  questiormaire  the  House  passed  HJl. 
1  with  the  welfare  reform  provision  in- 
tact. While  I  supported  the  FAP  sec- 
tion, I  have  not  argued  that  it  will  be  a 
panacea  for  the  welfare  problems  that 
beset  us.  Nevertheless,  unless  Congress 
takes  positive  action,  the  present  system 
of  unrestricted,  unruly,  and  unproduc- 
tive welfare  is  a  threat  to  our  very  eco- 
nomic system. 
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Seveotb— Eighteen  Year  Old  Vote. 
This  issue  was  the  real  sleeper  In  the  poll. 
Quite  frankly,  I  thought  that  the  re- 
sponse would  be  about  evenly  divided, 
but  almost  60  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  that  they  did  not  favor  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18.  and  I  received  a  great 
many  additional  letters  to  this  effect. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  wave  of  anti- 
everythlng  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
a  small  minority  of  misguided  young  peo- 
ple has  hurt  the  image  of  our  youth,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  law 
abiding,  patriotic  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  real  tragedy,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  national  news  media  has 
done  precious  little  to  help  correct  this 
error. 

Eighth — Vietnam.  There  are  almost 
as  many  varied  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  as  there  are  people  willing 
to  discuss  the  issue.  For  this  reason,  I 
asked  a  multiple-choice  question  that  re- 
sected the  four  most  prominent  views  of 
the  war  and  how  best  to  achieve  disen- 
gagement. Interestingly  enough,  23.8  per 
cent  felt  that  we  should  resume  the 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam  and  attempt 
a  military  victory. 

The  majority  of  those  who  favored 
immediate  withdrawal,  according  to  their 
added  comments,  were  not  dovish  to- 
ward the  war  but  simply  frustrated  that 
everything  had  not  been  done  militarily 
to  achieve  victory.  I  suppose  the  closest 
thing  to  a  dove  position  would  be  the 
selection  of  a  choice  of  a  firm  date  for 
complete  withdrawal,  and  here  again, 
many  people  chose  this  because  of  their 
view  that  a  military  victory  would  not 
be  attempted.  The  largest  vote — 39.3  per- 
cent— was  in  favor  of  gradual  with- 
drawal, or  the  President's  program. 

Any  nimiber  of  factors  that  have  oc- 
cured  this  year,  such  as  the  Calley  case, 
the  Laos  incursion,  withdrawal  resolu- 
tions, et  cetera,  no  doubt  influenced  the 
vote  on  this  question.  Nevertheless,  one 
thing  stands  out  in  my  mind,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  constituents 
are  not  impressed  with  the  continuous, 
carping  criticism  of  the  President  by 
some  well-known  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations. It  is  significant  to  note  that 
both  the  democrat  and  republican  lead- 
ership in  the  House  have  displayed 
bipartisan  support  for  the  President's 
withdrawal  program,  and  I  think  people 
appreciate  and  applaud  this  show  of 
unity. 

Ninth — Israeli-Arab  Dispute.  Here 
again,  I  posed  a  multiple-choice  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  long, 
bitter  experience  in  Vietnam  has  left  peo- 
ple with  a  hardened  view  toward  involve- 
ment in  other  disputes.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  respondents  said  hands  off 
in  regard  to  the  Middle  East.  As  a 
part  of  this  question,  I  wanted  to  get  an 
idea  of  how  many  people  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  active  military  support  to 
Israel,  and  only  1.9  percent  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  This  indicates  how  people 
feel  about  committing  American  fighting 
men  to  this  conflict. 

Tenth — Controlling  Inflation.  Infla- 
tion remains  a  major  problem  for  the  U.S. 
economy  and  the  questionnaire  was  a 
good  indication  of  how  acutely  aware 
the  public  is  of  this  problem.  This  is  al- 
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ways  a  dUBcult  question  to  ask,  because 
so  many  factors  enter  into  the  inflation 
control  picture.  Thus,  I  suggested  six 
steps  that  could  be  used  to  control  infla- 
tion and  requested  that  they  be  listed  in 
order  of  priority. 

There  was  little,  if  any,  element  of 
surprise  In  this  question.  Despite  a  great 
hue  and  cry  from  some  quarters  in  so- 
ciety that  military  spending  should  be 
drastically  reduced  or  even  eliminated, 
my  constituents  feel  that  a  reduction  in 
Federal  domestic  spending  is  preferable 
to  reducing  military  ai^ropriatlons. 
However,  a  reduction  in  spending  for 
most  Federal  programs,  even  the  mili- 
tary, should  be  imdertaken,  according  to 
my  constituency. 

While  there  have  been  some  hopeful 
signs  that  Inflation  is  being  curbed  and 
overall  economic  growth  is  on  the  up- 
swing, it  is  evident  that  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen is  not  convinced.  Significantly,  I  find 
most  of  the  ire  for  this  situation  direct- 
ed at  Ctmgress.  There  is  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  salary  increase 
voted  for  Members  of  Congress  and  I  find 
that  people  are  incensed  over  useless  un- 
necessary items  in  the  budget,  especially 
funding  for  the  OflQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  other  controversial  pro- 
grams. As  usual,  the  housewife  feels  the 
burden  of  increased  costs  more  than 
anyone.  While  food  prices  have  remained 
somewhat  steady  in  the  past  few  months, 
the  trend  is  still  upward. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican wage  earner  is  beginning  to  ques- 
tion in  earnest  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  government  can  always  spend  us 
into  prosperity.  The  New  Deal  philosophy 
of  substituting  Federal  programs  or  solu- 
tions for  all  phases  of  activity  is  being 
challenged  from  every  comer,  especially 
the  young.  My  questionnaire  is  ample 
proof  of  the  mounting  suspicion  with 
which  the  American  people  view  big  gov- 
ernment. ITie  President  seems  to  be  espe- 
cially aware  of  this  trend,  and  while  flnal 
enactment  of  his  visionary  programs  for 
government  reform  may  be  months,  even 
years,  away,  I  feel  he  is  on  the  right 
track.  My  questionnaire  would  seem  to 
add  the  flrm  su[>port  of  the  people  of 
Ohio's  eighth  district  to  that  view.  The 
expression  of  opinions  on  revenue  shar- 
ing, national  health  insurance,  welfare 
programs,  Vietnam,  and  control  of  in- 
flation all  Indicate,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, backing  for  the  policies  and 
programs  of  President  Nixon. 
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THE      BURNED      CHILDREN— MORE 
GOVERNMENTAL  CALLOUSNESS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
hardly  a  secret  that  my  principal  domes- 
tic interest  as  a  legislator,  has  been  the 
protection  and  representation  of  the 
American  consumer.  H.R.  14 — together 
with  H.R.  15  by  Mrs.  Dwyer  and  H.R.  16 
by  Mr.  Holifield — which  would  establish 
a  strong  Federal  Consumer  Protection 


Agency  and  White  House  Consumer  Of- 
flce,  represents  the  culmination  of  that 
interest  to  date. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  and  the 
full  House  will  act  favorably  on  that 
measure  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  there  is  not 
further  dramatic  proof  of  the  desperate 
need  for  a  new  Federal  consumer  agency. 
Unfortunately,  each  day's  delay  in  en- 
acting such  legislation  can  be  measured 
in  product-related  deaths  and  injuries 
and  fraudulent  practices  that  cost  the 
buying  public  millions  of  dollars. 

The  latest  example  of  governmental  in- 
action in  a  vital  consumer  protection 
fleld — flammable  fabrics — is  contained  in 
an  article  by  Ralph  Nader  in  the  July  3, 
1971,  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  That 
article,  entitled  "The  Burned  Children, 
4,000  Fatal  Fabric  Fires,"  shows  how  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  delayed  in 
enforcing  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 
Their  inaction  has  had  tragic  conse- 
quences for  thousands  of  victims  of  bums 
from  flammable  fabrics. 

Because  existing  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  administer  consumer 
laws  are  far  less  interested  in  protecting 
consumers  than  they  are  in  promoting 
industry's  products  and  services,  we  need 
to  Institutionalize  a  voice  for  the  con- 
sumer in  Washington.  We  need  a  vigor- 
ous consumer  advocate  in  an  independ- 
ent consumers  agency  to  prod  and  bol- 
ster the  backbones  of  existing  agencies. 
H.R.  14  would,  in  my  Judgment  and  in 
the  judgment  of  the  leading  consumer 
groups  around  the  coimtry,  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  the  full  text  of  the  Nader 
article : 

The  BirsNED  Chiloken:  4,000  Fatal 

Fabric  Fires 

(By  Ralph  Nader) 

A  flve-year-old  boy  was  playing  In  the 
kitchen  while  his  mother  was  outside  putting 
wash  on  the  clothesline.  The  next  time  his 
mother  saw  him,  the  child  was  running  into 
the  yard  and  his  body  was  totally  black.  At 
first  she  thought  she  had  been  playing  with 
Ink  or  paint.  But  as  she  got  closer,  she  real- 
ized that  his  pajamas  had  burned.  All  that 
was  left  of  them  were  the  cuffs  burning 
around  his  ankles.  Later  she  found  bits  of 
charred  cloth  scattered  through  the  house 
where  the  child  had  run  wldly  after  the  pa- 
Jamas  caught  Are.  apparently  on  the  stove. 
Pour  weeks  later,  the  boy  died. 

This  tragic  Incident  occurred  Just  before 
Christmas  last  year.  It  Is  not  an  Isolated  case. 
Approximately  3000  people  die  every  year 
after  their  clothing  catches  fire.  Over  150.000 
are  Injured  In  the  same  way.  When  all  fabric 
flres  are  Included  more  than  250.000  people 
suffer  injuries  and  4000  die  each  year  An 
unusually  high  proportion  are  children  and 
elderly  people.  More  children  under  the  age 
of  five  die  from  flres  and  explosions  than 
from  any  other  kind  of  injury. 

Despite  the  fact  that  physicians  and  public 
health  ofBclals  have  been  pointing  out  these 
facts  for  years,  and  citing  Instances  as  shock- 
ing as  the  case  of  the  flve-year-old  boy,  con- 
sumers still  have  little  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  flammable  fabrics. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  passed  in  1953 
has  long  been  recognized  by  safety  experts 
as  a  sham.  William  White,  former  chairman  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
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has  noted  that  the  Act  "is  famous  for  allow- 
ing 99  percent  of  all  fabrics  marketed  In  this 
country  to  pass  the  test.  It  Is  well  known 
to  the  plastic  surgeons  who  repair  the  burned 
children  who  were  wearing  the  clothing  made 
from  fabrics  that  always  pass  this  test." 

In  I9S7  attempts  were  made  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was 
amended  to  Include  home  furnishings  and 
wearing  apparel  such  as  shoes  and  hats  which 
were  not  previously  covered,  and  to  provide 
for  new  flammablllty  standards  to  be  set  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Today,  three- 
and-a-half  years  later,  only  one  new  stand- 
ard has  been  set  and  not  a  single  new  stand- 
ard for  clothing.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
did  not  even  call  a  meeting  of  his  advisory 
committee  on  flammablllty  standards  until 
May  of  1969,  nearly  one-and-a-half  years 
after  the  amendments  were  passed. 

All  the  department  has  done  with  regard 
to  clothing  Is  to  propose  a  standard  for  chil- 
dren's nlghtwear  which  Is  so  restricted  that 
by  Industry's  own  count  It  will  eliminate  only 
1  percent  of  the  total  clothing-related  burns. 
The  standard  applies  only  to  sleepwear  up 
to  the  size  of  6X.  (Yet  even  many  flve-year- 
olds  wear  larger  sizes.)  It  is  less  inclusive 
than  England's  regulation,  in  effect  since 
1967,  that  all  children's  sleepwear  be  flame- 
retardant  and  that  all  adult  sleepwear  be 
labeled  if  It  does  not  pass  the  tests. 

The  formal  administrative  procedures  to 
set  a  new  standard  for  children's  sleepwear 
began  in  January,  1970.  Department  of  Com- 
merce officials,  aiter  many  unwarranted  de- 
lays, now  say  that  a  mandatory  standard 
will  be  set  within  a  few  weeks.  However  there 
may  be  yet  another  delay:  the  effective  date  of 
the  standard  may  be  extended  from  1972  to 
1973  to  allow  more  time  for  industry  to  com- 
ply. 

The  only  stondard  the  Department  has 
actually  set  luider  the  1967  amendments  is 
a  test  for  rugs  and  carpets  that  went  into 
effect  April  16,  1971.  This  test  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  carpet  and  rug  Industry  be- 
cause It  is  so  weak  most  of  their  products 
can  already  pass  It.  Even  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  not  known  for  its  vigor- 
ous safety  efforts,  considers  the  "pUl"  test 
for  carpets  to  be  Inadequate.  This  test  uti- 
lizes an  aspirin-sized  methanamlne  tablet  as 
a  timed  Ignition  source.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  calls  It  a  "first  generation  test," 
since  It  "falls"  only  those  carpets  that  can 
be  easily  ignited  by  a  flame  as  small  as 
that  of  a  cigarette.  It  does  not  measure  the 
reaction  of  a  carpet  to  a  larger  flre.  The  car- 
pet that  contributed  to  the  deaths  of  32 
nursing  home  patients  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
hi  1969  would  have  passed  the  "plU"  test. 

Rugs  that  might  have  trouble  passing  the 
test — small  machine-tufted  carpets — are  vir- 
tually exempt.  The  Contmieroe  Department 
has  ruled  that  such  rugs  can  still  be  sold 
whether  or  not  they  pass  the  pill  test.  The 
only  "safeguard"  for  the  consumer  Is  a  re- 
quirement beginning  December  8,  1971,  that 
small  rugs  which  fall  the  test  be  so  labeled. 
These  small  rugs,  less  than  4x6  feet,  account 
for  18  percent  of  the  market,  with  approxi- 
mately 55  million  sold  every  year.  Shag  rugs, 
some  of  which  present  the  greatest  flam- 
mablllty hazard  of  all  rugs,  are  often  made 
In  this  size  range.  According  to  Industry's 
own  statement,  80  to  90  percent  of  these 
small  rugs  are  made  of  cotton  or  rayon  and 
would  fall  the  pill  test. 

The  flnal  loophole  in  the  standard  Is 
that  carpets  produced  before  April  16  may 
be  sold  without  being  tested  or  labeled,  so 
consumers  cant  tell  whether  a  rug  has  even 
undergone  the  piU  test.  The  Department  of 
Conunerce  hasn't  alerted  the  public  to  this 
fact. 

The  Industry  has  successfully  resisted 
meaningful  flammablllty  standards  primarily 
by  persuading  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  consumers  should  bear  the  burden  of 
protection.  The  remarks  of  George  S.  Buck, 
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Jr.,  research  director  for  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  are  typical.  Mr.  Buck  alleged  at 
hearings  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  January,  1971,  that  "oonsumers 
don't  give  a  damn  about  Inflammable  fab- 
rics. .  .  .  They  are  much  more  interested  In 
comfort,  wear-life,  and  style  than  .  .  .  flre- 
reslstance." 

Even  more  blatant  was  the  statement  of 
an  industry  representative  who  wrote  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  protesting  pro- 
posed flammablllty  standards  for  children's 
nlghtwear;  "It  is  impossible  for  Industry 
or  government  to  completely  insulate  a  chUd 
from  the  hazards  caused  by  careless  and 
negligent  parents  or  guardians  that  allow  a 
child  to  become  dangerously  close  to  a  source 
of  flame.  This  small  minority  of  parents  and 
guardians  who  fall  in  their  duty  should  not 
force  the  majority  of  careful  and  sensible 
parents  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  hardship." 

Passing  the  burden  to  the  consumer  Is  ooe 
of  the  oldest  tricks  of  the  marketplace.  In 
reality,  the  consumer  has  almost  never  been 
offered  a  meaningful  choice  in  flammable 
fabrics.  It  is  virtually  Impossible  to  outflt 
a  family  and  furnish  a  home  in  flame-retard- 
ant  material,  even  though  many  fabrics  can 
be  made  flame -retardant.  Nor  does  the  con- 
sumer have  the  Information  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  choice  between  safe  and  unsafe 
fabrics.  Pew  consumers  think  about  flamma- 
blllty when  they  read  advertisements  that 
talk  of  nothing  but  style  and  comfort.  How 
many  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  sell 
safety  in  the  way  they  sell  fashion  and  con- 
venience? The  answer  is  virtually  none.  Even 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  charged  with 
regulating  flammablllty  hazards,  devotes  an 
entire  page  in  Its  textile  "consumer  guide"  to 
"the  exciting  world  of  fibers  and  fabrics"  and 
another  page  to  wash-and-wear  miracles.  No 
page  Is  devoted  to  warning  the  consumer 
about  the  hazards  of  flammabtlity. 

Most  people  learn  about  the  hazards  of 
flammable  fabrics  when  tragedy  sA.rlke8  their 
own  family.  It  Is  almost  Inevitably  a  costly 
lesson.  One  family  In  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton lost  two  children — a  13-year-old  girl  and 
her  younger  brother — In  separate  Incidents 
that  Involved  clothing  that  caught  flre. 

There  are  few  Injuries  more  traumatic  than 
severe  burns — and  few  burns  more  serious 
than  those  involving  clothing  ignition.  The 
pain,  the  scars,  the  difficult  and  expensive 
medical  treatment  are  excruciating  burdens 
for  burn  victims  and  their  families.  And  the 
opportunities  for  flres  are  all  too  prevalent 
In  the  home,  where  80  percent  of  all  burns 
occur.  Another  famUy  lost  their  only  child 
after  his  pajamas  Ignited  from  touching  or 
coming  near  the  burner  on  an  electric  stove. 
The  two-year-old  child  lived  for  69  days  with 
third-degree  burns  over  a  large  part  of  his 
body.  In  most  of  these  cases,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  the  parents  to  protect  their 
children  without  totally  unrealistic  precau- 
tions. 

Such  accidents  are  not  restricted  to  the 
young.  An  86-year-old  retired  physician  sus- 
tained burns  over  nearly  half  of  her  body 
when  the  sleeve  of  her  nightgown  caught  on 
flre  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  burner 
on  an  electric  hot  plate.  She  died  after  22 
days  In  the  hospital 

Even  when  burns  are  not  fatal,  in  addition 
to  their  anguish,  families  often  have  astro- 
nomical medical  bills.  One  girl  viras  burned 
when  her  Jacket  caught  flre;  she  sustained 
second  and  third  degree  bums  over  45  per- 
cent of  her  body.  An  HEW  report  stated  that 
reconstructive  surgery  for  her  face,  hands, 
and  arms  could  cost  $50,000  or  more. 

Time  after  time,  physicians  have  brought 
In  evidence  of  severe  bums  that  could  have 
been  less  serious  or  even  avoded  If  the  cloth- 
ing had  been  flame-retardant.  Two  electri- 
cians were  burned  when  a  flash  emitted  from 
the  high-voltage  fuse  panel  they  were 
servicing.  One  suffered  a  severe  40  percent 
body  bum  because  his  flannel  shirt  caught 
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flre.  He  was  in  the  hospital  for  three  months 
and  required  several  skin  graft  operations. 
The  second  man  was  weartng  a  heavy  cotton 
work  shirt  and  suffered  only  second  degree 
burns  to  his  hands  and  face.  He  was  In  the 
hospital  for  26  days  and  required  no  grafts. 
Dr.  Abraham  Bergman,  a  Seattle  physician, 
asked  at  Senate  hearings  in  June  1970: 
"How  many  bodies  have  to  be  stacked  up 
before  effective  action  is  taken  to  prevent 
clothing    bum    Injuries?" 

Efforts  to  improve  consumer  protection 
have  been  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fabric-bum  problem  has  been 
concealed  through  lack  of  precise  data.  Sta- 
tistics are  stUl  collected  so  haphazardly  that 
current  flgures  on  bum  Injuries  may  under- 
estimate the  real  picttire.  The  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  took  an  important 
step  toward  correcting  the  dearth  of  injury 
Information  by  instituting  a  system  of  hos- 
pital reporting,  now  operated  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  But  there  are 
ominous  signs  that  FDA  is  actually  regressing 
in  the  investigation  of  reported  bum  cases.  It 
has  allowed  Its  specialized  teams  that  make 
In-depth  Investigations  of  injuries  to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  both  the  Boston 
and  Denver  Injury  Study  Units  are  operating 
at  half  their  former  level.  Many  Injury  in- 
vestigations are  now  being  carried  out  by 
FDA  fleld  inspectors  who  have  no  expertise  at 
all  in  the  area  of  consumer  product  safety. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  woefully  inefficient  in  sub- 
mitting its  reports  to  Congress  on  injuries 
and  deaths  associated  with  the  use  of  fabrics. 
These  reports  should  be  made  annually  under 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act.  The  first  report  was  due  in  1968  and 
was  not  delivered  until  after  the  second  re- 
port was  due  in  December  1969. 

A  chief  block  to  greater  safety  remains 
weak  government  standards,  often  with  loop- 
holes so  that  manufacturers  can  avoid  meet- 
ing even  those  regulations.  The  setting  of 
weak  standards  Initially  makes  it  even  harder 
to  Improve  them,  a  fact  recognized  by  the  in- 
dustry since  1963.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce, one  of  the  least  responsive  of  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  needs  of  consumers,  has 
gone  along  like  putty  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
facturers. Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  au- 
thor of  the  original  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
and  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, commented  recently  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  im- 
plementing the  Act.  He  said:  "No  single  bill 
with  which  I  have  been  associated  has  been 
so  bitter  a  disappointment.  ...  A  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  report  last 
year  reached  two  basic  conclusions:  the  pow- 
ers contained  in  the  Act  are  adequate:  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  grossly  inade- 
quate." 

Regulation  has  been  reduced  to  an  lii^>o- 
tent  i^jproval  of  products  that  are  cheapest 
for  industry  to  make  and  will  yield  the  high- 
est profits.  Low  or  nonexistent  standards  have 
made  possible  a  controlled  market  where  the 
innovative  manufacturer  who  develops  a 
safer  fabric  can  be  undercut  by  competitors 
who  lower  their  prices  temporarily  and  drive 
him  off  the  market.  Furthermore,  manufac- 
turers have  frightened  consumers  by  telling 
them  that  prices  will  go  up  for  flame-retard- 
ant clothes  (without  mentioning  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  saved  If  burn  in- 
juries decreased) .  The  available  evidence  sug- 
gets  that  the  projected  price  Increases  are. 
In  large  part,  either  bluff  or  so  much  in  ex- 
cess of  costs  that  manufacturers  would  be 
able  to  sustain  them  only  by  colluding.  One 
garment  manfacturer  we  contacted,  for  ex- 
ample, anticipates  a  91.70  price  differential 
between  flame-retardant  and  regular  pa- 
Jamas.  But  cost  data  which  he  later  provided 
shows  that  the  additional  cost  of  producing 
flame-retardant  pajamas  amounts  to  Uttle 
more  than  the  extra  55  cents  per  pair  re- 
quired   to    buy    chemically    treated    fabric. 
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Tnrtoxi  of  Interrening  on  the  lide  of  the 
InnoTfttlTe  manufacturer  »nd  the  oonsumer. 
Commerce  has  been  a  loyal  defender  of  these 
textile  Interest*  who  say  they  "cannot  afford" 
to  provide  lafety. 

Two  things  are  urgently  needed  if  there  Is 
to  be  any  ch«nge.  First,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  going  to 
have  to  provide  more  vigorous  data  collection 
on  burn  injuries  and  renew  Its  almost  dor- 
mant research  function.  Consumers  will  have 
to  demand  that  Information  collected  by 
ECCW  be  made  public  and  that  specific  brands 
be  named  as  market  guides,  according  to 
their  flammablllty  hazards  or  their  safety 
Improvements. 

Second,  concerted  consumer  pressure  will 
be  required  If  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Is  to  be  moved  to  enforce  the  law.  Congres- 
sional hearings  to  inquire  into  the  protracted 
delays  in  setting  standards  Is  one  step.  An- 
other step  Is  citizen  petitions  to  the  Depart- 
meoit  to  activate  administrative  procedures 
to  set  meaningful  standards.  The  insurance 
Industry  could  be  of  key  assistance  here.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  legal  challenge  to  the 
Department's  failure  to  move  expeditiously 
In  this  area  will  be  required  or  that  the  reg- 
ulatory function  should  be  placed  elsewhere. 
It  Is  Senator  Magnuaon's  firm  judgment  that 
"the  flammable  fabrics  program  should  be 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
merged  with  the  overall  product  safety  pro- 
gram In  an  agency  which  Is  willing  and  ca- 
pable to  do  what  must  be  done." 

Many  deaths  could  be  prevented  and  in- 
juries greatly  reduced  In  severity.  We  know 
bow  to  make  fabric  less  flammable.  We  know 
too  that  It  Is  more  efficient  to  make  clothing 
safer  than  to  keep  children  from  climbing 
on  stoves  or  persuade  mothers  not  to  buy 
frills  for  little  girls.  In  few  areas  have  In- 
dustry and  government  been  leas  responsive 
to  consumers. 


INDIANAPOLIS         POLICE         CHIEF 
SPEAKS  ON  FIREARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
Winston  Churchill,  chief  of  Indianapolis 
Police,  was  asked  for  his  comments  on 
more  restrictive  firearms  legislation. 
With  his  permission,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
sert his  letter  to  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency: 

Apul  S,  1971. 

lCn.TOK  O.  RCCTOB, 

Executive  Director,  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dkab  Mb.  RxcToa;  I  appreciate  sincerely 
the  opportunity  you  provide  for  me  to  express 
to  you  my  thoughts,  relative  to  firearm  legis- 
lation, or  a  policy  relative  to  use  and/or  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  firearms. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  for  some 
time,  been  concerned  about  the  number  of 
persons  arrested  In  Indianapolis,  carrying 
firearms. 

I  have  had  several  conversations  with  the 
Prosecutor  and  the  Deputy  Proaecuton,  and 
likewise  conversations  with  the  Judges  of  our 
Municipal  Covirts,  relative  to  the  problem. 

Clearly,  we  must  be  doing  something  wrong 
when  a  person  arrested  for  carrying  a  con- 
cealed weapon  says,  and  I  quote,  "I'd  rather 
get  caught  with  It  than  without  it." 

In  response  to  your  questions : 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  registration  of  each 
rifle,  shotgun,  or  handgun  by  the  owners  of 
such  weapons? 

Answer:  No. 
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2.  Do  you  favor  requiring  permits  for  those 
people  who  wish  to  purchase,  possess  or  use 
handguns,  rifles,  or  shotguns? 

Answer:  No. 

3.  Do  you  favor  restricting  the  ownership 
of  handguns  to  police,  bank  guards,  or  thoee 
In  similar  occupations? 

Answer:  No. 

Before  you  believe  that  my  remarks  and 
my  answers  to  your  questions  do  not  coin- 
cide, let  me  explain.  I  flrmly  believe  the  an- 
swer to  our  gun  problem  will  be  found  in 
local  levels,  not  in  federal  legislation. 

Indiana,  In  my  opinion,  has  good,  sound, 
enforceable  laws  relative  to  carrying  firearms, 
but  we  dont  use  It.  The  law  clearly  states 
that  anyone  found  carrying  a  concealed 
handgun,  on  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  ten 
years. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  such  arrests,  we 
find  that  the  charge  is  being  reduced  in 
court  to  carrying  a  concealed  weapon,  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  the  individual  often  walking 
out  of  court  paying  a  meager  fine,  or  receiv- 
ing a  few  days  Jail  sentence,  which  Is  often 
suspended. 

I  hope  for  the  day  when  all  of  our  laws. 
Including  this  one,  is  not  used  as  a  threat, 
but  in  fact,  used  as  I  believe  our  legislators 
Intended  It  to  be  used. 

I  don't  believe  my  thoughts  would  be  much 
in  error.  If  In  fact,  it  was  widely  known  that 
we  Intended  to  put  people  In  prison  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years, 
if  they  were  carrying  a  gun,  and  then  did  so. 

If  someone,  the  attitudes  of  the  Proeecutor 
and  Judges  were  to  change,  we  would  bene- 
fit. It  would  not  appear  that  I  have  been  too 
successful.  Their  answer  to  me  Is  that  to 
apply  our  1036  Firearms  Act  as  It  Is  written, 
would  fiood  our  already  burdened  Criminal 
Courts.  This  Is,  to  me,  a  back  door  and  totally 
unacceptable  answer  to  the  problem. 

If  we  would  use  our  existing  1935  Firearms 
Act  as  it  is  written,  I  firmly  believe  we  would 
no  longer  feel  a  necessity  for  federal  legisla- 
tion, or  a  policy  statement  from  your  council 
on  the  subject. 

Again,  thank  you  sincerely  for  allowing  me 
to  express  my  views. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wnf  STOK  CHTnunmx, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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RECONFIRMATION  OP  FEDERAL 
JUDGES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  informing  me 
of  the  support  of  the  District  L  Retired 
Te£u:her'8  Association  of  Virginia  for  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  require  reconfirmation  of 
Federal  Judges  by  the  Senate  every  8 
years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter,  signed  by  J.  J.  Brewbaker, 
president  and  P.  H.  O'Hara,  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  association,  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

NotroLK,  Va. 
Senator  Haxbt  F.  Btbo.  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa»hinffton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Skmatob  Btsd:  The  District  L  Re- 
tired Teacher's  Association  went  on  record 


at  the  June  3rd  meeting  as  unanimously 
endorsing  your  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  would  require 
federal  Judges  to  undergo  Senate  reconfirma- 
tion every  eight  years. 

That  group  seemed  to  be  in  complete 
agreement  with  you  when  you  stated:  "Fed- 
eral Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  They  are 
accountable  to  no  one.  It  Is  time  that  we 
restore  balance  in  the  government  by  mnUng 
federal  judges  more  responsible  to  the  will 
of  the  people." 

Members  of  our  organization  feel  that 
Congress  and  not  the  federal  courts  should 
possess  legislative  powers,  and  believe  that 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  that  you  rec- 
ommend would  be  a  much  needed  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Our  association  also  went  on  record  as  re- 
questing that  this  letter  be  made  public. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.    J.    BUWBAKKX, 

President. 
P.  H.  O'Haka, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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REGULATION  DESIGNED  TO  PRE- 
VENT AND  OUTLAW  CHANGE :  THE 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  LEGAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MnnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24 
I  placed  in  the  Record,  page  22121,  Mr. 
Joel  Carlson's  essay,  "Why  I  left  South 
Africa."  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  his 
April  30,  1971,  speech  before  the  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  Resp<Hisibilities 
of  the  American  Bar  AssociaticHi  and  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  un- 
der Law. 

His  speech,  "South  Africa  1971:  The 
Security  of  the  State  Versus  the  Liberty 
of  the  Individual,  a  Precedent,"  describes 
a  legiJ  system  obsessed  with  "state  se- 
curity." He  describes  what  happens  to  in- 
dividual liberties  when  "state"  or  "na- 
timal"  security  is  defined  and  enforced 
by  the  state  alone  in  the  perstm  of  a  po- 
lice official.  It  is  a  chilling  tale  Mr.  Carl- 
son relates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  include  with  the  speech  addi- 
tional information  about  Mr.  Carlson. 
The  biographical  sketch  from  the  No- 
vember 1970  "Drum"  indicates  that, 
"Prom  the  look  of  things,  nothing  will 
make  Mr.  Carlson  move."  As  we  know, 
Carlson  has  left  South  Africa  and  is  now 
in  this  coimtry.  The  newspaper  clippings 
describing  the  several  violent  attacks 
against  him  make  it  clear  why  he  finally 
had  to  leave. 

His  return  to  South  Africa  depends 
upcHi  fundamental  changes  taking  place 
in  that  society.  As  long  as  the  United 
States — by  official  deed  and  imquestlon- 
ing  business  investment — ccmtributes  to 
the  international  respectability  of  South 
Africa  these  changes  will  not  occur. 
They  may  not  occur  in  any  event.  But 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
not  make  the  tasks  of  South  Africa's  Joel 
Carlsons  more  difficult  than  they  are  al- 
ready. 

The  speech  and  additional  informa- 
tion follows: 


SoxrrH  ArucA  1971:  "Tux  Sxctrarrr  or  thx 
arATE"  Vxastrs  "The  Ljbxxtt  or  thx  In- 
orrmuAL" 

"A   raSCXDKNT" 

(By  Mr.  Joel  Carlson) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Brothers  in  Law,  ladies  and 
gentlemen :  Tou  have  both  honored  and  chal- 
lenged me  by  your  Invitation  to  me  to  ad- 
dress your  two  august  law  bodies.  It  Is  an 
honor  which  Is  more  than  I  deserve,  for  what 
I  did  In  South  Africa  was  to  react  as  any 
civilized  person  would  respond,  but  may  I  ac- 
cept the  honor  gratefully  and  humbly.  It  is  a 
challenge  for  you  to  have  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  eve  of  "Law  Day"  and  South 
Africa  has  a  lesson  to  teach.  It  is  a  challenge 
I  accept.  Let  me  tell  you  then  of  South 
Africa  today. 

The  RepuMlcan  Constitution  Act  No.  33  of 
I9S1  created  8.  Africa  a  Republic.  A  Parlia- 
ment of  166  white  members  elected  from  4 
provinces  and  from  S.W.  Africa — now  called 
"Namibia"  constitute  a  Sovereign  Legislature. 

Out  of  a  population  of  Just  under  22,000.- 

000  people,  3,038,000  whites  are  permitted  to 
vote  to  elect  members  of  Parliament.  At  the 
last  election  in  1970 — 1,493,000  white  voters 
cast  their  votes  for  the  white  candidates  of 
the  legally  exclusively  white  parties. 

96.5%  of  this  electorate  votied  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  white  supremacist 
society.  3.5%  of  this  electorate  voted  for  the 
most  moderate  change  to  be  made  within  the 
existing  framework.  These  moderate  con- 
servatives have  one  member  of  Parliament. 
Helen  Suzman,  who  Is  elected  more  for  her 
personality  than  her  party  policies. 

It  is  true  to  say,  given  the  alteration  of  a 
detail  here  or  there,  that  the  whole  white 
electorate  wish  the  status  quo  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  question  Is:  Can  it  be? 

There  are  23  nUllion  people  In  S.  Africa  and 
Namibia  but  only  2  miUlon  have  a  voice  In 
Its  supreme  legislative  authcwlty. 

I  as  a  lawyer,  brought  onto  the  frontiers 
of  change,  was  able  to  witness  the  struggle 
between  those  forces  maintaining  the  status 
quo  and  the  forces  urging  some  real  and  more 
equitable  system  of  government.  As  a  result 

1  can  tell  you  something  about  how  the 
status  quo  Is  maintained. 

In  examining  how  this  Is  done  we  are  able 
to  see  what  is  done.  It  Is  necessary  therefore 
to  appreciate  that  It  serves  little  to  maintain 
law  and  order  by  such  force  of  law  that  In 
the  process  Individual  liberty  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  are  destroyed. 

In  South  Africa  there  Is  little  left  of  fun- 
damental liberty,  liberty  of  the  Individual 
that  can  be  enjoyed.  This  applies,  as  Indeed 
it  must  do,  to  all  the  population.  Black  and 
White  are  deprived  of  their  liberties. 

In  order  to  uphold,  by  force  of  law,  the  rule 
of  the  whites  and  their  supremacy,  these  rul- 
ers have  needed  to  substitute  for  the  "con- 
cept of  the  fundamental  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject." the  "concept  of  the  security  of  the 
State"  The  Whites,  haopy  to  entoy  their 
privileges  and  the  highest  standard  of  living 
anywhere  in  the  world,  have  accepted  the  re- 
placement of  "liberty"  by  "State  security." 

To  the  Courts,  to  the  White  public,  to  all 
authority  the  use  of  the  magic  phrase  "this 
rtjnstltutes  a  threat  to  State  security"  si- 
lences all  questions  and  justifies  all  police 
actions. 

I  have  seen  Bishops  accept  it  when  their 
Deans  are  arrested  and  detained :  I  have  seen 
lawyers  accept  It  when  their  brothers  are 
detained,  and  editors  accept  It,  as  well  as  the 
White  public  authority,  accept  it.  and  most 
unforgivable  I  have  seen  Judges  not  only  ac- 
cept It  but  lean  over  to  uphold  the  patently 
unjust  and  irregular  actions  of  the  executive 
<xnd  police. 

It  Is  most  unforgivable  for  Judges  and 
lawyers  to  accept  blindly  this  concept  of 
"State  security"  when  harsh  executive  action 
Is  taken.  For  lawyers  are  above  all  the 
Ouardlans  and  watchdogs  of  our  liberty.  In 
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looking  back  at  South  Africa,  my  country 
of  birth  which  I  dearly  love,  I  can  tell  you 
how  the  status  quo,  the  security  of  the 
state,  has  been  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
human  dignity  and  liberty. 

A  prerequisite  of  any  examination  of 
South  Africa  is  the  appreciation  that  "the 
State"  rest  squarely  on  a  concept  which 
featured  largely  in  Europe  in  the  thirties 
and  forties — that  Is  Race  Classification. 

After  30  years  of  legislation  the  "Popula- 
tion Registration  Act  No.  39  of  1970,"  is  the 
streamlined  basis  of  rigid  race  discrimina- 
tion. In  terms  of  It,  every  single  person  alive 
or  dead  is  classified  according  to  race.  It  Is 
necessary  on  birth,  during  life,  and  on  death 
for  every  person  to  be  classified,  for  on  a 
person's  classification  fiows  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  or  lack  of  them.  The  Act  pro- 
vides that  every  person  shall  be  Issued  with 
a  race  classification  document  immediately 
after  registration  of  birth;  this  replaces  the 
old  birth  certificate. 

On  reaching  16  years  of  age  every  person 
is  photographed  and  shall  apply  for  a  more 
comprehensive  document  setting  out  iden- 
tity numbers.  This  number  is  part  of  a  code 
which  win  indicate  sex,  date  of  birth,  race 
classification  and  citizenship. 

For  Africans  only  such  documents  shall 
register: 

a)  his  district  of  ordinary  residence 

b)  his  ethnic  group  or  tribe  to  which  he 
Is  attached 

c)  further  details  concerning  his  birth 

d)  his  fingerprints 

In  addition  provision  Is  made  for  a  "rec- 
ord of  voting"  for  all  those  who  are  entitled 
to  vote  but  this  has  not  yet  been  promul- 
gated by  the  State  President.  Why  Is  there 
a  delay?  Not  because  of  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  implement  the  law, 
but  only  because  the  state  has  not  yet  "com- 
puterized" all  this  information  it  wishes  to 
keep.  Who,  I  wonder,  will  be  the  lucky  sup- 
plier of  this  computer — an  English  firm,  an 
American  one,  a  French  one?  I  do  not  know. 

There  are  just  over  15  million  Africans 
In  South  Africa  and  Namibia — all  classified 
according  to  ethnic  origin  and  tribe.  Over  a 
ten  year  period  8,000,000  of  them  have  been 
arrested  and  jailed  for  pass  offenses.  These 
"Pass"  offenses  are  crimes  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  They  are  crimes  relating  only  to 
color  of  skin — the  Blackness  of  Africans 
This  is  part  of  the  race  classification  pat- 
tern— part  of  the  discrimination  based  on 
race. 

Every  single  day.  7  days  a  week.  365  days 
a  year,  and  on  Sundays  too  for  this  super 
Calvlnlst  regime,  a  daily  average  of  3600 
Africans  are  arrested  under  the  Pass  Laws 
in  South  Africa:  The  average  time  for  a 
case  is  3  minutes 

In  Parliament  in  1969.  a  Parliamentarian 
was  shocked  and  disclosed  that  1,777,663  Afri- 
cans had  been  arrested.  But  the  average 
yearly  figure  is  760,000.  Our  prison  poptila- 
tlon  on  a  daily  average  basis  is  presently  on 
last  known  figures  90,665,  that  is  3|^  times 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  Is  38.000. 
Britain  population  Is  65,000,000  which  Is  more 
than  double  that  of  S.  Africa's.  47%  of  the 
world's  hangings  take  place  in  S.  Africa. 

The  degradation  of  police  and  of  their  vic- 
tims is  an  Inevitable  resvilt.  Pass  Laws  and 
their  execution  act  like  acid  corroding  hu- 
man relationships  of  society  and  destroying 
respect  for  law.  The  feelings  and  concern  for 
one  another  which  I  brieve  all  men  and 
women  have  and  exhibit  In  all  civilized  so- 
ciety Is  eaten  away. 

Increasingly  there  are  Africans  and  others 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  state  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa  who  seek  changes.  The  State 
security  forces  armed  by  the  many  laws 
already  passed  strive  to  prevent  any  such 
change.  I  say  any  quite  deliberately.  Parlia- 
ment has  designed  laws  to  prohibit  the  bring- 
ing about  of  any  political,  social  or  economic 
change  to  the  present  structure. 

A  body  of  laws  exists  to  deal  with  such 
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matters  and  Is  called  "Security  Legislation." 
It  may  also  be  called  "Regulation  Designed 
to  Prevent  and  Outlaw  Change."  It  Is  a  crime 
punishable  by  death,  or  by  long  imprison- 
ment, one  year  being  compulsory,  to  advocate 
political,  social  or  economic  change  where 
this  Involves  any  unlawfvil  act  or  omission, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  unlawful  act  or 
omission  (Suppression  of  Communism  Act 
which  creates  "Statutory  Communism.") 

It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  a 
minimum  of  5  years  imprisonment,  to  com- 
mit any  unlawful  act  whereby  the  malnte- 
ance  of  law  and  order  is  endangered,  any 
property  damaged,  the  movement  of  trafflc 
obstructed  or  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  state  embarrassed  unless  the  de- 
fense can  prove  various  listed  circumstances. 

It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  a 
minlmtim  of  6  years  Imprlsonnient,  to  com- 
mit any  act — and  here  no  qualification  of 
unlawftilness  Is  present — if  done  with  intent 
to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order,  such  Intent  be  presumed  wb««  the 
act  Is  likely  to  have  had  any  one  of  a  numbn- 
of  listed  results,  such  as  the  achievement 
of  any  political,  social  or  economic  aim — 
the  cause  of  financial  loss  to  any  person. 

In  order  to  escape  conviction  a  defendant 
must  prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  he  did 
not  Intend  any  of  the  listed  results.  These  are 
crimes  of  "Terrorism." 

Having  classified  a  person  by  calling  him 
a  nasty  name  "Terrorist"  "Communist"  "Sub- 
versive" it  is  easy  to  deal  with  him  and  de- 
prive him  of  aU  his  rights  and  his  llboty. 

The  law  assists  too  by  providing  definitions 
of  crimes  which  are  vague,  wide  and  all  em- 
bracing— [as  see  above  what  a  terrorist  is]. 

To  assist  further  the  law  legislates  back- 
wards. An  act  committed  In  1963  may  have 
been  legal  then  but  Is  now  made  Illegal  in 
1967,  e.g.  (Sec.  9(1)  of  the  Terrorism  Act  83 
of  1967.  Sec.  23  of  the  General  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  No.  63  of  1966  and  others). 

The  law  permits  special  courts  and  special 
procedures  providing  for  Instance  for  the 
prosecution  to  join  in  the  same  indictment 
a  number  of  charges  not  necessarily  relating 
to  the  same  offense  or  arising  out  of  the 
same  transaction  against  a  number  of  per- 
sons. Even  although  the  offense  is  committed 
by  different  persons  at  different  times  and 
places  and  different  offenses  are  oonunitted 
persons  may  be  charged  In  the  same  charge 
and  all  tried  together.  [Sec.  337(1)  and  338 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act  No.  56  of 
1955.  Sec.  5(c)  of  the  Terrorism  Act,  Sec. 
12(6)  (a)  of  the  Suppression  of  Communism 
Act  No.  37  of  1963.) 

The  right  to  bail  is  removed  merely  by  the 
Attmney  General  handing  in  a  certificate  and 
the  Court  may  then  make  do  inquiries  Into 
the  matter. 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  made  easy  for  the 
State  and  since  1963  (General  Law  Amend- 
ment Act)  an  accused  is  more  and  more  fre- 
quently required  to  prove  his  Innocence  and 
the  Court  may  presume  his  g:uilt. 

Furthermore  whether  the  crime  is  com- 
mlted  in  Los  Angeles  or  tiiami  the  trial  can 
be  held  In  Syracuse. 

The  above  1953  law  outlaws  organized  pro- 
test and  processions  and  Imposes  heavy  fines, 
imprisonment  or  whipping  or  both  for  any 
offense  "committed  by  way  of  protest  or  in 
support  of  any  campaign  for  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  any  law."  [Criminal  Proce- 
dure Act  No.  8  of  1968  ] . 

Thus  354  students,  lecturers,  churchmen, 
and  others  were  arrested  and  charged  under 
this  wide  ranging  law  when  they  marched 
in  orderly  fashion  to  the  main  police  station 
in  Johannesburg  to  protest  redetentlon  of 
"The  23"  last  year.  The  33  Africans  had  been 
detained  originally  over  a  year  earlier  as 
"Terrorist  detainees."  They  were  then 
brought  to  Court  and  charged,  not  as  "Terror- 
ists" but  as  "Communists."  Then  in  Febru- 
ary 1970  they  were  acquitted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  when  the  Attorney  Qeneral  withdrew 
his  proaecuUon.  Immediately  the  Judge  left 
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tb«  bench,  the  Security  Police  moved  in,  and 
In  Court,  redetAlned  "The  23." 

la  weeks  after  their  redetention.  again  un- 
der the  Terrorism  Act,  the  students  after  a 
meeting  at  their  university  spontaneously 
walked  in  procession  to  John  Vorster  Square. 
They  were  arrested  and  charged.  Of  the  364, 
30  were  charged  and  29  at  them  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  municipal  by-law  contravention 
and  paid  a  R50  fine.  But  as  with  all  those 
who  show  opposition  In  S.A.  the  punishment 
did  not  end  with  the  Court  conviction  and 
sentence.  The  Security  police  pursued  and 
still  pursue  everyone  of  thoee  marchers. 
When  they  apply  for  passports  they  are  called 
In  for  questioning.  If  they  need  Oovemment 
approvsl  for  any  acttoo — a  bursary,  a  grant, 
a  visa,  the  Seetirlty  Police  Interferes.  The 
arm  of  the  law  Is  long  and  so  Is  Its  venge- 
ance. 

Concerning  "The  22,"  after  all  the  pro- 
test, 19  of  them  were  brought  to  trial  after 
a  further  6  month  redetention.  3  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  one  of  these  being 
found  in  a  mental  ttome.  Eventually  in  Au- 
gust 1970,  some  16  months  after  their  deten- 
tion and  remaining  In  custody  they  were  re- 
tried. But  with  all  the  powers  of  the  law  the 
Inept  Attorney  General  and  his  inefficient 
proaecuton  brought  640  allegatKms  against 
the  same  accused  who  had  been  acquitted 
in  FelKTiary.  Of  these  allegations  about  638 
were  Identical  and  not  even  the  Judges  could 
help  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Security 
Police  in  finding  the  dilferences  in  aUega- 
tions  which  wlglnaUy  said  "Accused  1,  2  and 
3  consented  to  do  this  and  thAt"  to  "Accused 
1,  2  and  3  agreed  to  do  this  and  that."  The 
Judge  found  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  the  new  charge  out  and  did  so. 

This  upset  the  Security  Police  and  on  their 
suggestion  the  Justice  IClnister  immediately 
Issued  Banning  and  House  Arrest  orders  on 
all  those  twice  acquitted.  They  were  all 
placed  under  restrictions  for  6  years.  In  addi- 
tion the  St*te  lodged  an  appeal  to  the  high- 
est Court  in  the  land  and  arranged  for  an 
expeditious  hearing.  The  3  Appeal  Judges 
deliberated  long  and  cautiously  but  found 
that  ttiey  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion. 
In  reality,  try  as  they  might  they  could  find 
no  dilferenoe  in  the  2  indictments,  so  in  De- 
cember 1970  they  dismissed  the  Appeal. 

But  the  19  were  still  subjected  to  constant 
harassment,  intimidation  and  persecution 
and  their  families  too  suffered. 

It  must  be  emphasised  that  acquittal  does 
not  mean  a  defendant  is  free.  Despite  long 
periods  of  detention  and  interrogaUoti  the 
accused  is  still  considered  guilty — guUty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Security  Police  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Justice  IClnister.  So  there  is  the 
whole  practice  of  "Punishment  without 
charge  or  trial" — Banning,  bouse  arrest,  ban- 
ishment or  indefinite  detention. 

Moreover,  a  man  who  has  been  punished 
after  his  conviction  and  sentence — and  hav- 
ing served  his  sentence,  is  punished  twice. 
Before  such  a  man,  a  political  prisoner  who 
serves  his  full  sentence  without  any  remis- 
sion and  In  the  harshest  maximum  security 
conditions,  leaves  Jail  he  Is  served  with  house 
arrest  or  banning  orders.  Or  he  may  disap- 
pear from  society  into  banishment.  T^e  Se- 
etirlty Police  never  forgets  or  forgives  and  is 
ever  vengeful  of  the  threats  passed  to  it  by 
anyone. 

Tet  with  all  these  powers  the  Security 
Police  were  not  satisfied.  As  a  lawyer  In  S. 
Africa  I  saw  the  Security  Police  ask  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  rule  of  law  to  permit  aber- 
ration (a).  Then  having  been  given  (a)  they 
said  in  fact  it  wasn't  sufficient  and  they 
needed  (b)  and  (c).  Then  they  said  with  the 
knowledge  they  now  had  managed  to  obtain, 
and  their  own  Judgment  which  was  of  course 
sound  and  necessary  and  in  the  Interest  of 
State  security  they  needed  (d)  (e)  and  (f). 
They,  at  course,  had  to  get  that  too. 

Now  the  position  is  that  the  Security 
Police  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Their 
actions  are  the  law. 
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It  is  the  bead  of  the  Security  Police  as  it 
happens  who  tells  the  public  and  all  author- 
ity— that  in  future  all  political  trials  will 
be  held  in  such  a  place.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  listen. 

If  you  are  to  be  punished  without  trial,  the 
Minister  acts  on  the  advice  of  his  Security 
Police. 

If  you  are  to  receive  a  passport  or  not.  or 
you  have  your  passport  withdrawn.  It  is  a 
matter  of  security  and  the  Security  Police 
believe  this  Is  necessary  so  the  Minister  acts. 

If  you  are  to  hold  a  procession  or  a  meet- 
ing It  is  not  the  Mayor  or  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  must  be  consulted  and  finally  de- 
termine the  matter — it  Is  referred  to  the 
Security  Ptdlce  and  the  Mayor  or  Chief  Mag- 
istrate acts  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Security  Police. 

The  Security  Police  are  everywhere  and 
with  large  secret  funds  of  undisclosed 
amounts,  in  the  Universities,  as  Informers 
In  political  parties,  as  spies.  Informers  In 
churches,  and  everything  you  say  may  be 
heard.  There  Is  telephone  tapping  and  bug- 
ging and  surveillance  of  people.  There  are 
agent  provocateurs,  there  is  Intimidation, 
warnings,  questionings,  late  night  visits,  har- 
assments  of  all  kinds.  But  State  Security  is 
maintained  and  police  power  has  gone  mad. 

What  Is  the  limit  of  the  power  at  the 
Security  Police?  Do  they  themselves  know 
and  accept  any  limit? 

Section  (6)  of  the  Terrorism  Act  permits 
indefinite  detention  of  a  person  without  trial. 

If  the  Security  Police  will  It,  such  a  per- 
son is  held  in  solitary  confinement.  If  the 
Security  Police  require  It,  he  is  held  incom- 
municado or  allowed  visitors,  as  Security 
Police  decide. 

If  Security  Police  consider  It  necessary  a 
detainee  may  not  be  allowed  to  wash  or  shave 
or  change  his  clothing  or  have  eating  uten- 
sils— it  all  depends  on  them. 

A  detainee  may  be  interrogated  endlessly 
or  not  for  months  after  his  detention. 

No  Court  may  inquire  into  or  pronounce 
upon  the  validity  of  any  such  action  taken 
by  the  Security  Police  (Sec.  6(1)  of  the  Ter- 
rorism Act) . 

Professor  Arthur  Larson  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity attended  one  trial  in  Pretoria  as  ob- 
server for  the  World  Lutheran  Federation — 
the  trial  of  the  37  Namibians  and  said, 

"If  you  pass  a  statute  which  gives  the 
police  .  .  .  free  reign  to  do  almost  anything 
they  please  in  the  way  of  human  rights,  and 
then  excuse  this  by  saying  that  you  will  of 
course  rely  on  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties not  to  abuse  this  power,  you  have  for 
all  practical  purposes,  thrown  away  law  and 
substituted     unlimited    personal     tyranny." 

It  is  not  surprising  and  not  unexpected 
that  time  and  again  serious  allegations  have 
been  made  of  unlawful  assaults  and  tor- 
tures during  Interrogation. 

It  is  not  surprising  too  that  the  Minister 
when  called  on  to  investigate  declines  to  do 
so  and  no  Judicial  enquiry  Is  held. 

Detainees  have  said  on  oath  that  they 
have  been  stripped  naked,  suspended  above 
the  ground,  electrically  shocked  after  being 
blindfolded,   and  made  to  stand   endlessly. 

It  is  known  that  at  least  14  detainees  have 
died  In  detention  but  the  figure  of  IB  has 
substance  too.  It  Is  hard  to  ascertain  how 
many  have  died  as  a  result  of  detention. 
Inquest  Magistrates  have  held  that  at  least 
7  detainees  died  by  "suicidal  hangings." 

One  detainee  Jumped  from  the  7th  4oor 
window  of  his  Interrogation  room.  The  Se- 
curity Police  have  said  others  have  died  as 
a  result  of  "falling  In  a  shower"  or  "slipping 
on  a  piece  of  soap"  or  "falling  downstairs." 

The  most  poignant  record  of  the  death  of 
a  detainee  which  speaks  for  all  is  the  state- 
ment in  Parliament   which  simply  records: 

"An  unknown  man  died  on  an  unknown 
date  of  a  cause  unknown." 

How  can  the  unbridled,  power  and  Secur- 
ity Police  now  be  controlled.  The  answer  for 
S.   Africa  and   8.   Africans   is   not   an  easy 
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one  and  It  may  be  that  peaceful  ways  of 
change  are  outdated. 

But  the  lesson  to  be  lecmaed  is  not  to 
start  on  this  road  to  ruin,  this  self-destroy- 
ing plague  of  arbitrary  powers  being  grant- 
ed to  Security  Police  or  executive  author- 
ity. Make  everyone  subject  to  the  law  and 
equal  before  it.  The  words  of  an  American 
Judge  were: 

"The  history  of  liberty  has  largely  been 
the  history  of  observances  of  procedural 
safeguards." 

It  is  not  new  but  It  must  be  said  again 
and  again  so  that  It  is  remembered  and 
applied. 

Lawyers  must  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
laws  guarding  the  subject's  liberty.  Lawyers 
must  ensure  that  the  Rule  of  Law  Is  su- 
preme. Lawyers  must  be  awake  to  any  threat 
to  liberty.  Lawyers  must  reject  all  laws 
which  do  not  observe  and  provide  for  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

Lawyers  must  ensure  that  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  Is  upheld  under  the  Rule  of 
Law. 


Who  Is  Joel  Caxlson? 
(From   Drum,   November    1970] 

(A  lanky  sensitive  youngster  Just  out  of 
school  worked  as  a  clerk  at  Fordsburg  where 
thousands  of  pass  defaulters  are  prosecuted. 
He  wrinkled  his  youthful  brow  while  listen- 
ing to  the  tales  of  woe  of  pass  laws  and  farm 
labour  victims.  With  scholarly  objectivity  he 
decided  to  carry  out  his  own  investigations. 
This  Is  Joel  Carlson,  backroom  boy  behind 
the  acquittal  of  the  19  held  under  the  Ter- 
rorism Act,  the  man  so  many  know  about,  but 
few  really  know.  Stan  Motjuwadl  finds  out 
the  true  character  of  this  tireless  lawyer.) 

Now  41,  dapper  Joel  Carlson's  brow  Is  still 
wrinkled  and  It  gets  even  more  so  when  he 
laughs — something  he  often  does  In  spite  of 
the  things  that  have  happened  to  him  over 
the  years. 

Two  years  ago  during  the  case  in  which  he 
appeared  for  Gabriel  Mblndl,  the  detainee 
who  sued  the  Minister  of  Justice  claiming 
assaults  by  the  Security  Police,  Mr.  Carlson 
was  missed  by  a  sniper's  bullet  and  a  car  tried 
to  run  him  down  while  walking  in  a  street  in 
South  West  Africa. 

He  and  his  family  escaped  four  blasts  from 
a  shotgun  and  a  petrol  bomb  thrown  Into  his 
study  in  February  this  year. 

Over  the  years  be  has  got  used  to  getting 
up  late  at  night  to  answer  threatening 
anonymous  phone  calls  or  abuse.  His  poison 
pen  fan  mall  has  also  grown. 

Enough  you  might  say,  to  dampen  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  Joel 
Carlson  goes  about  his  business  as  though 
nothing  has  happened,  taking  everything  in 
his  very  fast  and  long  stride. 

"On  the  other  hand  Joel  -feels  compensated 
by  the  many  sweet  letters  and  phone  calls  he 
gets  from  well-wishers,  urging  him  to  carry 
on.  It  is  also  surprising  that  there  are  more 
of  these  than  the  nasty  ones.  In  spite  of 
everything  we  have  made  many  friends."  Mrs 
Jeanette  Carlson,  mother  of  four  and  wife  of 
the  lawyer,  told  Drum. 

Studying  law  always  had  been  an  obsession 
with  Joel  Carlson  whUe  sUU  at  school.  After 
matriculating.  Just  for  experience  he  took  up 
a  Job  as  clerk  of  the  court  at  the  Bantu  Com- 
missioner's in  Fordsburg. 

For  the  first  time  the  youngster  came  face 
to  face  with  blood  and  flesh  evidence  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  laws  and  the  farm  labour  sys- 
tem which  he  was  later  to  fight  in  a  one-man 
crusade. 

"I  was  nauseated  by  what  I  saw  and  heard 
and  conducted  my  own  investigations.  To  me 
It  represented  slavery,  and  the  Native  Com- 
missioner's Court  at  Fordsburg  was  like  a 
slave  market  with  farmers  competing  for 
these  men  as  labourers,"  Mr.  Carlson  said 
after  dumping  the  Job  he  detested  to  further 
his  studiee  at  the  university. 
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This  was  during  the  late  '40s  after  Mr. 
Carlson  had  8p>ent  a  year  working  from  inside 
with  a  department  that  enforced  passes  and 
Influx  control.  By  then  he  was  something  of 
an  expert  having  collected  as  much  data  as 
he  wanted  in  his  private  investigations. 

After  varsity,  Carlson  became  articled  to  a 
firm  of  lawyers,  and  when  he  completed  he 
struck  out  on  his  own  in  1954. 

Any  lawyer  starting  on  this  lonely  road 
needs  money  to  establish  his  practice.  But 
not  Carlson.  With  an  unbusinesslike  disre- 
gard for  money  he  started  on  the  mission 
he  had  set  out  for — to  fight  pass  laws  and 
the  farm  labour  system. 

I  remember  thoee  days  when  I  used  to  visit 
his  office  as  a  young  reiwrter.  The  whole  place 
was  in  a  shambles  all  the  time,  furnished 
with  rickety  tables  and  chairs  and  crowded 
with  men  who  had  fallen  foul  of  the  intri- 
cate pass  and  influx  laws.  It  was  more  like  a 
Pass  Advice  Bureau  than  anything. 

'"Hie  youngster  will  never  make  it.  He's 
ruining  his  practice  and  fcxgetting  that  he 
must  live,"  established  colleagues  sniped  be- 
hind his  back. 

In  the  cAA  days  pass  fenders  used  to  be  sold 
to  farmers  for  labour.  They  would  be  hud- 
dled in  the  big  yard  at  Fordsburg  for  farm- 
ers to  make  their  choice.  This  was  something 
Carlson  had  sworn  to  fight. 

As  a  lawyer  he  appeared  in  many  cases  for 
pass  offenders.  He  also  challenged  the  legality 
of  the  farm  labour  system.  In  1968  he  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  Bantu  Administration  and 
Development. 

One  of  the  greatest  days  In  Carlson's  life 
was  when  the  system  was  scrapped. 

Over  the  years  Carlson  has  ai^ieared  for 
many  political  offenders  and  has  accepted 
briefs  that  many  of  his  colleagues  would  not 
touch. 

What  he  can't  flght  In  the  courtroom,  Carl- 
acya  always  takee  up  with  the  highest  author- 
ities. After  complaints  by  90-day  detainees, 
Carlson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  then  Minister 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Vorster  for  an  investigation 
Into  the  treatment  of  detainees. 

As  a  champion  of  the  underdog  Carlson 
had  to  travti  widely  but  in  1969  bis  pas^>ort 
was  wltheld.  It  was  then  that  he  got  letters 
of  support  from  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  formed  by  the  late 
President  John  Kennedy,  British  lawyers  and 
the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  of 
which  he  Is  a  member. 

What  does  Mr.  Carlson  hlmfseU  think? 
After  the  latest  attempt  on  his  life  and 
property  this  Is  what  he  said,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  unruly  blond  hair: 

'Tve  been  threatened  before,  but  this  Is 
the  first  case  of  physical  violence.  But  I  cer- 
tainly don't  Intend  to  move."  he  replied. 

Once  he  had  to  work  for  a  machinery  en- 
forcing the  law  he  detested;  now  he  seeks 
better  Justice.  From  the  look  of  things,  noth- 
ing will  make  Mr.  Carlson  move. 

(From  the  Star,  Oct.  23, 1970] 
Cau.son'b  Omcx  Hrr  bt  BT7U.rr8 

Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  the  Johannesbiu^E  attor- 
ney who  represented  detainees  at  their  recent 
Terror  Trial,  walked  into  his  office  today  to 
find  seven  or  eight  bullet  holes  In  two  win- 
dows and  in  the  walls  of  the  offices  facing  the 
windows. 

Mr.  Carlson  has  had  his  property  damaged 
before.  On  January  30  this  year  he  found 
bullet-holes  in  his  car.  Then  later  this  year  an 
explosive  was  thrown  into  hts  study  at  bis 
Oaklands  home  and  bis  car  was  again  shot 
up. 

BXAXD   SaOTS 

Mr.  A.  S.  MacGregor,  the  caretaker  of  the 
office  building,  said  he  had  heard  several 
shots  about  9  o'clock  last  night. 

There  were  at  least  five  shots  into  the 
room  housing  Mr.  Carlson's  copying  machine. 
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Mr.   Carlson  said   he  often  worked   in   the 
room  late  at  night. 

On  November  2,  at  the  Supreme  Covirt  in 
Bloemfonteln,  Mr.  Carlson  will  handle  the 
case  of  19  Africans  at  an  appeal  lodged  by 
the  State  against  the  Africans'  acquittal  of 
charges  under  the  Terrorism  Act  last  month 
at  the  Pretoria  Supreme  Court. 

[From  the  Express,  Oct.  26,  1970] 

U.S.  Law  Coifurmx  Condxkns  Actiok 

Mr.  Joel  Carlson,  the  Johannesburg  attor- 
ney who  had  several  shots  fired  at  his  office 
this  week,  has  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under 
Law,  expressing  their  concern  at  the  shoot- 
ing. 

The  committee,  whose  headquarters  are  In 
Washington,  yesterday  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Mr.  Carlson:  "Conunlttee  most 
distressed  to  lecun  of  further  deplorable 
violent  attempt  to  intimidate  you  for  profes- 
sional representation  of  accused.  Committee 
reaffirms  Its  view  that  your  work  is  in  high- 
est tradition  of  legal  profession. — Peter  J. 
Connell." 

The  conunlttee  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Carlson,  Is  "one  of  the  most  fastidious  legal 
bodies  in  the  world",  was  formed  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Kennedy  and  blessed  by 
President  Johnson.  Anaong  its  members  are 
deans  of  all  prominent  law  faculties  in  the 
UiLlted  States,  past  Supreme  Court  Judges, 
ambassadors,  secretaries  of  state,  and  past 
presidents  and  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Carlson,  who  recently  defended  the  30 
detainees  held  under  the  Terrorism  Act,  to 
the  only  lawyer  outside  America  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  committee. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Carlson  criticised  the  Blin- 
Ister  of  Justice  for  being  "quick  off  the  mark" 
to  criticise  Judges,  condemn  liberals  and 
Communists,  and  to  make  statements  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  concerning  his  clients 
whilst  their  cases  were  still  before  the  courts. 

But  yet,  added  Mr.  Carlson,  he  had  not 
said  a  word  about  "these  violent  attacks"  In 
the  past  or  now. 

"Does  terrorism  only  apply  against  the 
State,  and  not  against  the  individual?"  asked 
Mr.  Carlson,  who  was  dismayed  at  local  po- 
lice taking  fingerprints  at  his  offices  after  the 
shooting. 

"It  seems  as  if  the  shots  were  fired  from  a 
floor  below  me,  or  certainly  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  ground  floor.  The  police  have 
shown  very  little  Interest  so  far,  and  despite 
their  powers  they  haven t  found  the  crimi- 
nals who  attacked  my  home  earlier  this 
year." 

In  January  this  year,  Mr.  Carlson's  car  was 
extensively  damaged  when  thugs  attacked 
his  Oaklands,  Johannesburg,  home.  Three 
blasts  from  a  shotgun  were  flred  at  his  car 
and  a  petrol  bomb  hurled  at  the  window  of 
his  study. 

"The  Minister  is  always  condemning  ter- 
rorism", he  said,  "so  why  doesnt  he  con- 
demn this  type  of  violence?  If  he  cannot 
countenance  this,  why  doesn't  he  condemn 
It? 

"If  the  Minister  doesn't  take  Arm  action 
to  prevent  local  terrorism,  he  will  be  en- 
couraging It." 

Local  churchmen,  university  lecturers,  pro- 
fessors, friends  and  clients  had  expressed 
their  concern  and  alarm  at  the  shooting  in- 
cident, added  Mr.  Carlson. 

"I  am  only  a  professional  man.  carrying  out 
professional  duties,  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  late  at  night  as  Is  required  In  my  pro- 
fession." 

During  a  telephone  interview  with  Mr. 
Carlson  and  the  Express,  the  call  was  sud- 
denly cut  off.  Commented  Mr.  Carlson  after- 
wards: "Strange  things  are  happening  on 
this  Une." 
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(From  the  Star,  Nov.  9, 1970] 
Cjullson  Pikds  BosfB  IN  Post 

A  bomb,  hidden  in  the  cut-away  pages  of 
a  book,  arrived  in  the  morning  post  at  the 
offices  of  the  Johannesburg  attorney,  Mr.  Joel 
Carlson,  today. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  Mr.  Carlson  had 
opened  the  parcel,  a  warrant  officer  from 
the  Security  Police  told  him:  "You  were 
lucky  the  bomb  did  not  go  off !" 

The  parcel,  stamped  with  a  Lusaka,  Zam- 
bia, postmark,  contained  the  "Selected 
Works  of  Mao  Tse-tung,"  a  hardcover  book 
about  the  same  size  as  legal  books  which  Mr. 
Carlson  receives  regulsrly  from  Pretoria. 

'As  soon  as  I  saw  Uie  title,  I  realized  that 
someone  was  mnirtng  mischief  for  me,"  Mr. 
Carlson  said.  "When  I  opened  the  book  I 
saw  the  electronic  device  and  Inunediately 
called  the  police." 

The  centre  pages  of  the  book  were  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  two  small  batteries  and  a 
complicated  wiring  mechanism. 

This  Is  the  third  violent  attack  this  year 
on  Mr.  Carlson,  who  is  well  known  for  his 
defense  of  accused  people  in  trials  of  a  polit- 
ical nature.  The  walls  and  windows  of  his 
city  offices  still  bear  the  bullet  marks  of  a 
shooting  attack  a  fortnight  ago. 

A  Molotov  oocktall  petrol  bomb  was  thrown 
at  the  study  window  of  his  home  earlier  this 
year,  and  his  car  was  also  shot  up. 

When  a  police  expert  arrived  at  Mr.  Carl- 
son's offices  today,  he  dismantled  the  wires 
leading  to  the  batteries  in  the  bomb,  and 
took  the  book. 


POLLING  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PXNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
since  being  elected  to  Congress,  I  have 
conducted  a  poll  of  my  ccoistituency.  The 
poll  has  become  a  useful  and  important 
instrument  of  exchange  between  myself 
and  the  nearly  half  million  Phlladel- 
phians  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Once  again  I  am  mailing  the  question- 
naire to  every  household  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  a  total  of  144,093  house- 
holds. 

With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  enter  my  1971  congressional 
questionnaire  in  the  Record: 

CONGSXSSICAN    JOSHTTA    ElLBXKG    WANTS    YOTTB 

Opinion.  Jtn.T  1,  1971 

Dear  Friend: 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  I  have 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  household  in 
Northeast  PhUadelphla.  I  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  sending  ou'  an  annual  question- 
naire because  of  the  sheer  number  of  people 
I  represent,  471,271  according  to  the  1970 
census.  The  Fourth  Congressional  District  Is 
the  largest  In  PhUadelphla. 

Because  ours  is  such  a  large  community. 
It  is  diflicult  to  know  at  times  how  its  resi- 
dents view  the  Issues  that  touch  all  of  our 
lives.  Attitudes  always  are  changing.  And  so 
are  the  Issues. 

In  years  past,  each  Congressional  district 
was  much  smaller  and  Congressmen  spent  as 
little  as  three  months  in  Washington,  re- 
turning home  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now, 
Congress  sits  year  'round,  from  early  January 
through  Christmas,  and  each  Congressional 
district  is  much  larger. 

I  am  home  every  weekend  and  I  take  every 
chance  to  speak  with  as  many  of  our  North- 
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east  neighbors  aa  possible.  But  clearly.  I  can 
only  meet  and  talk  with  a  small  percentage 
of  the  471371  people  I  represent. 

That  IS  why  this  questionnaire  Is  Important 
to  me — and  to  you.  I  want  to  linow  bow  you 
think,  so  that  I  can  do  my  job.  representing 
you  in  the  Congress,  better.  Tour  views  are 
Important  because  this  finally  is  your  coun- 
try and  your  government,  no  matter  how 
large  and  how  impersonal  It  may  seem  at 
times. 

Bo  please  alt  down  and  take  five  minutes 
to  anawer  these  questions.  Then  fold  the 
questionnaire  according  to  the  instructions 
and  return  It  to  me.  Tour  answers  wUl  be 
confidential.  As  In  the  past,  the  results  of  the 
poll  will  be  mailed  to  every  household  in 
Northeast  Philadelphia. 

Because  the  technical  requirements  of  a 
poll  like  this  sometimes  restrict  the  range  of 
possible  answers,  I  welcome  any  additional 
comments  you  may  have.  Thank  you  for  your 
conslderatlon  and  attention. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosMOA  En.Bcac. 

OONCUaSlfAN    J08HX7*    Bn^BBUi    W&MTB    TOTTK 

OnmoK 

1.  A.  Do  you  believe  that  Inflation  Is  under 
control? 

B.  Do  you  believe  that  the  recession  has 
eased? 

C.  Do  you  believe  unemployment  Is  In 
check? 

2.  Non-essential  government  spending  must 
be  cut.  If  you  were  writing  the  Federal 
budget,  which  program  would  you  cut  first? 
(Check  one.) 

(a)  Crime. 

(b)  Defense. 

(c)  EducAtlon. 

(d)  Foreign  aid. 

(e)  Health. 

(f)  Highways. 
<g)  Housing. 

(h)  Pollution  control. 
(1)  Space. 
(J)  Welfare. 

3.  Would  you  Increase,  cut.  or  leave  the 
same  Federal  aid  to: 

(a)  Elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools? 

(b)  Private  and  parochial  schools? 

(c)  Colleges  and  umversltles? 

4.  Federal  revenue  sharing  would  return 
millions  of  dollars  to  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia to  spend  according  to  the  beet  judg- 
ment of  local  officials.  Revenue  sharing  would 
relieve  some  of  the  continuing  pressure  to 
r&lse  local  taxes.  Do  you  support  this  plan? 

5.  A.  Are  you  In  favor  of  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan  administered  by  the  Federal 
government? 

B.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  private  health  In- 
surance plan,  like  Blue  Croos/Blue  Shield? 

C.  If  you  are  a  member,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  services  of  your  plan? 

D.  If  you  are  a  member,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  coats  of  your  plan? 

6.  A.  Do  you  think  the  present  level  of 
Social  Security  benefits  i»  adequate? 

B.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  to  Include 
prescription  drugs  under  Medicare? 

7.  A.  Do  you  feel  personally  threatened  by 
crime  on  the  streets? 

B.  Which  of  the  following  approeu:hes  do 
you  think  promises  the  most  chance  of 
success  In  dealing  with  the  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  problem?   (Check  one.) 

(a)  Education. 

(b)  Rehabilitation. 

(c)  Law  Enforcement. 

C.  Would  you  reduce  first  offender  penal- 
ties for  possession  of  marijuana? 

D.  I  have  sponsored  lei^lslatlon  which  au- 
thorizes economic  sanctions  against  foreign 
countries  who  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  In  eliminating  the  Interna- 
tional traffic  In  Illicit  drugs.  Do  you  support 
this  proposal? 
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E.  Opium  is  the  major  crop  for  many  farm-  drew  an  additional  2,200  soldiers  from 

era  In  Turkey.  That  opium  Is  sold  on  the  In-  Vietnam 

ternatlonal  market  and  converted  Into  the  r»n  Tcir.iw>i-ir  on  iqao  »v..»  .«.__  c«o 
heroin  which  eventually  Is  smuggled  Into  the  ^„^"  January  20.  1969,  tiiere  were  532.- 
United  sutes.  As  an  Ameri^  taxpayer,  ^00  Americans  enduring  the  penis  of  an 
would  you  favor  a  proposal  to  have  the  Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  239,500 
Dnlted  States  government  buy  up  Turkey's  Americans  in  Vietnam  who  are  plan- 
total  opium  crop  at  local  market  prices  and  rung  to  come  home, 
destroy  It?                                                           Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 

8.  A.  Do  you  feel  that  some  progress  has  ^^g  ^^^  word 
been  made  in  the  past  year  In  cleaning  up 
our  air  and  water?  , 

B.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  be-  

ing  made  to  clean  up  the  environment?  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  492 

C.  Are  you  prepared  to  bear  some  of  the  

coat  of  cleaning  up  the  environment,  either  UAkl      lAUkl  D     AKinCDcmi 

m    the   form   of   increased   taxes   or   higher  tlUn.   JUtlrl    D.   AnU£.KMin 

prices  for  some  goods  and  services?  or  uxinois 

go've4^rn"t  rdVa^rthr/u'tu^  of"S  ^  ^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Philadelphia  Airport.  Are  you  personally  con-  Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

cemed  about  the  development  of  the  airport?  .,_    A».TT-»Tnno/-^».T    » ■nw      ^     o     n 

10.  A.  Construction  of  a  nuclear  power  gen-  Mf-  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 

eratlng  plant  has  been  proposed  for  Newbold  ^f-  *'  ^S  with  some  reluctance  that  I  rise 

Island,    up    the    Delaware    River    from    the  in  Opposition   to  House  Resolution   492 

Northeast.  Do  you  feel  that  such  a  facility  which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 

IS  dangerous?  State  to  furnish  the  House  with  certain 

B.  Do  you  believe  that  such  facilities  can  information  respecting  American  in- 
lTX^Tn,l^:L°drTl^r^r"^'''-  -ivement  iii  I^.  In  hailing  the  Su- 

C.  Do  you  think  the  dmft  system  should  P'"«°^«  ^ourt  decision  m  the  Times-Post 
cal  power  shortages.  To  assist  In  conserving  case  involving  publication  of  the  Pen- 
electrical  energy  would  you  be  wuung  to  sac-  tagon  Papers  last  week,  I  cited  the  con- 
rlflce  some  of  your  electrical  appliances,  like  curring  opinion  of  Justice  Stewart  to  the 
a  television  set  or  an  air  conditioner?  effect  that  an  enlightened  citizenry  may 

11  A.  Do  you  think  the  present  draft  sys-  provide  the  only  effective  restraint  upon 

**« '?i*'^I„  tKir,v  .h-  rf,-!-*  .„.— „  .K„„iM  executive  policy  and  power  in  the  areas 

be^a^JhM  'fnlar  Tln'^^olT^r  o^national  defense  and  international  af- 

If  my?  fairs.  I  pom  ted  out  at  that  time  that — 

C.  Do  you  think  the  draft  system  should  There  Is  a  tendency  In  government  to  over- 
be  abolished  even  If  the  alternative,  an  all-  classify  and  to  keep  from  the  people,  and 
volunteer  army.  Is  not  available?  the     people's     representatives,     information 

12.  A.  Do  you  support  the  present  United  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  functioning 
States  policy  In  Vietnam?  of  a  democratic  sywtem.  When  there  Is  secrecy 

B.  Do  you  think  the  campaigns  In  Laos  for  the  sake  of  secrecy,  or  for  self-protection 
and  Cambodia  will  bring  to  a  more  rapid  close  or  self-promotion,  then  credibility  Is  serious- 
American  participation  In  the  war?  ly  undermined  and  the  real  secvirlty  of  that 

C.  Do  you  support  the  principal  of  a  fixed  system  Is  strained  to  Its  very  limits. 
tlnMtable    for    American    withdrawal    from  ,„  ,   ^  ^.     . 
Southeast  Asia?                                                    There  is  understandable  concern  that 

13.  A.  Do  you  think  that  Israel  should  with-  ^^blob  may  prove  to  be  another  quicksand 
draw  from  aU  territories  it  occupied  In  the  trap  as  perilous  as  Vietnam  and  that  we 
Middle  East  during  the  1967  Six-Day  War?  may  already  be  in  too  deep.  I  am  not  say- 

B.  Do  you  think  It  should  withdraw  from  ing  that  we  are.  but  I  am  saying  that  we 

some  of  these  territories  ?  i^  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  kno w  j  ust 

frL^lTJ  ^}^>Jf^^  n/1^!i'^Z  how  deeply  we  are  involved.  We  have 

from   occupied   territory   before   or   after   It  ,      j    #  m  i.  _■  _ 

negotiates  a  peace  agreement  with  the  Arabs?  learned    from    our    Vietnam   experience 

Before.  lust  how  easily  military  and  econcxnic 

After.  assistance  can  balloon  into  a  major  mlli- 

D.  Do  you  think  the  United  stAtes  should  tary  commitment.  That  Is  not  to  say  we 
continue  to  lend  Israel  money?  should  avoid  the  former  for  fear  of  the 

E.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should  latter;  obviously,  there  must  be  a  middle 
continue  to  sell  Israel  arms?  between  playing  world  policeman 

F.  Do    you    think    United    States    troops  ,  ,„. , »i„„_,    '*_._i,   „„j  tTv,)^!,  *v.« 

should  participate  In  an  internauonal  fo^e  ^'^  international  osWch.  and  I  think  the 

to  keep  the  peace  In  the  Middle  East  onoe  Nixon  doctnne  provides  such  a  middle 

the  Arabs  and  the  IsraelU  sign  a  treaty?  course. 

14.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  moet  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  care- 
preaslng  problems  facing  America  today?  fully  examine  the  apparent  contradic- 
Piease  list  In  order  of  urgency.  tion  between  the  dual  theses  that  we  are 

2   -- --- presently  overextended  and  that  we  will 

3  -  honor  all  of  our  present  commitments. 

15.  What  Vw'probiem'i^  Northiiit  PhuV-  ^e  must  ask  ourselves  how  extensive  are 
delphla  Is  of  most  concern  to  you?  OUT  commitments,  and  what  is  the  exact 

nature   of    those    commitments.   There 

^— ^^"^— ^—  seems  to  be  a  firm  resolution  In  this 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS  country,  which  I  am  sure  Is  shared  by 

WORD  ^^^  administration,  not  to  stumble  into 

another  Vietnam.  And  central  to  this 

urM    DADCDT  M  rt  ADV  resolution  Is  the  realization  that  If  we 

nun.  KUdLKI   NIcCLUKT  are  to  avoid  another  tragic  mistake,  the 

or  njjNois  Congress  and  the  people  must  have  the 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  answers  to   the  questions  I  have  just 

Wfdn/'^dnv  Jiiiu  7    1Q71  raised— we  must  be  fully  and  periodically 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  our  involve- 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  ments  overseas.  Without  such  informa- 

the  President  of  the  United  States  with-  tion,  we  could  easily  find  ourselves  con- 
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fronted  in  the  future  with  another  back- 
door war  and  another  internal  crisis  of 
confidence  and  divi&iveness. 

I  can  therefore  sympathize  with  those 
who  support  this  resolution.  Their  in- 
tentions are  honorable  and  not  without 
merit.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  resolution  which 
trouble  me  deeply,  and  which  have  led 
to  my  decision  to  vote  against  it.  First, 
from  what  I  can  determine,  this  repre- 
sents an  unprecedented  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  obtain  current 
confidential  communications  from  the 
Executive  to  an  ambassador,  something 
which  I  believe  Is  a  matter  of  Executive 
privilege.  It  seems  to  me  this  would  pro- 
voke an  unnecessary  confrontation,  espe- 
cially when  the  Department  of  State  has 
expressed  a  willingness  to  provide  an  oral 
briefing  on  this  subject  to  the  Congress. 

Second,  two  of  the  requests  included 
in  the  resolution  are  misdirected  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  when  they  should  In 
fact  have  been  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense — those  relating  to  bomb- 
ing operations  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail  and  UjS.  Armed  Forces  operations 
in  Laos. 

And  third,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Director  of  the  CIA  has  already 
briefed  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  that  Agency's  Involvement 
in  Laos. 

And  again,  several  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  been  briefed  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  USAID  operations  in  Laos. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  might 
be  better  for  this  Congress  to  compile 
the  information  with  which  it  has  al- 
ready been  presented  on  these  Issues,  and 
build  future  hearings  and  investigations 
on  the  gaps  and  questions  arising  out  of 
that  compilation,  calling  in  the  appropri- 
ate Oovenunent  ofBclals  to  fill  those  gaps 
and  answer  those  questions.  This  is  the 
way  to  proceed  it  seems  to  me.  I  am  not 
suggesting  for  a  moment  that  we  have 
all  the  facts  on  our  involvement  in  Laos, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  not  vigorously  pursue  this 
subject.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  welcome 
a  full-scale  congressional  Investigation 
and  i^ipralsal  of  all  our  overseas  commit- 
ments and  involvementa.  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  comprehenslTe  appraisal 
could  prove  most  tiseful  in  helping  to 
shape  the  specifics  of  the  evolving  Nlzon 
doctrine.  I  have  long  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  restoring  to  the  Cmgress  its  co- 
equal status  with  the  Executive  in  mat- 
ters both  foreign  and  d(Mnestlc.  But  I 
think  this  can  best  be  done  through  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
frontation. I  therefore  think  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today  is  ill-advised  be- 
cause it  would  tend  to  provoke  the  latter 
rather  than  promote  the  former. 


JOB  TRAINING  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

or  rnnfrrxvANiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T^E  UNTTED  STATES 

WedTiesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGs)  recently  wrote  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "OIC:  Job  Training  Suc- 


cess Story."  The  editorial,  published  in 
the  Rlpon  Forum  of  July  1971,  featured 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of  one 
Philadelphia  minister,  Dr.  Leon  H.  Sul- 
livan. Dr.  Sullivan  has  in  many  ways 
surpassed  the  titanic  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  providing  a  low -cost, 
highly  effective  Job-training  program. 

E>r.  Sullivan's  program,  called  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  (OIC), 
has  been  operating  since  1964  with  very 
low  Federal  subsidy  and  the  program  is 
providing  the  urban  poor  with  a  light  of 
hope  in  their  struggle  to  obtain  training 
and  a  decent  job.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Boggs'  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OIC:  Job  TKaxnino  Succua  Stokt 
(Quest  editorial  by  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boogs) 

For  nearly  a  decade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  train  the  disadvan- 
taged for  gainful  and  useful  employment, 
and  for  the  entire  decade  the  results  have 
been,  at  best,  mixed. 

Federal  participation  in  job  training  began 
with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961 
and  was  greatly  expanded  with  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
Along  the  way,  programs  have  Included 
MDTA  Institutional  training.  On-the-Job 
Training.  Job  Corps.  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps,  Mainstream.  New  Careers.  Concen- 
trated Employment  Programs  and  NAB- 
JOBS. 

Not  surprisingly.  Federal  expenditures  have 
expanded  to  match  the  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams. From  an  Infinitesimal  ^4  million  In 
1959.  funding  has  grown  to  a  proposed  12.9 
billion  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972. 

Thus,  It  Is  evident  that  there  has  been  a 
sincere  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
succeeding  administrations  to  do  something 
about  the  problem — to  provide  valuable 
training  for  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed. 

Unfortunately,  the  well-Intended  programs 
and  the  nearly  $10  billion  spent  dwlng  the 
decade  have  not  always  produced  satisfactory 
results.  Program  costs  often  have  been  exor- 
bitant; men  and  women  most  in  need  of 
training  often  have  not  been  reached,  and 
the  percentage  of  those  who  actually  find 
jobs  after  training  or  who  keep  the  jobs  they 
find  has  often  been  far  too  small. 
nuvATx  GKirasxs 

There  U,  however,  a  very  suoceasful  Job- 
training  program  begun  seven  years  ago,  not 
In  Washington,  but  in  the  inner  dty  in  North 
Philadelphia.  Its  genesis  came,  not  from  a 
Federal  executive  or  a  Member  of  Oongreas, 
but  from  a  Baptist  minister  and  his  congre- 
gation. 

The  minister  is  the  Reverend  Doctor  Leon 
H.  Sullivan,  pastor  of  Zlon  Baptist  Church. 
He  named  his  program  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center.  Started  in  1964  in 
a  fcxmer  jallhoose  leased  from  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  backed  by  IIOCOOO  raised 
by  the  Zlon  Baptist  congregation,  OIC  or- 
ganizations now  exist  In  more  than  100 
American  cltlee. 

Tboae  In  operation  are  providing  effective 
and  efficient  Job  training  at  relatively  low 
cost,  and  they  are  doing  it  with  very  little 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Doctor  Sullivan,  who  recently  became  the 
first  Mack  man  to  serve  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  OenM^  Motors  Corporation, 
has  raised  most  of  the  money  which  supports 
OIC  through  contributions  Trom  private  in- 
dustry and  local  governments. 

The  Federal  support  of  OIC  over  the  years 
has  averaged  17.6  million  channeled  through 
existing  manpower  programs. 


RiCR  RATI  or  arrtnuf 

Despite  inadequate  or  sporadic  funding, 
OIC's  have  attained  success  In  very  large 
measure.  Of  trainees  completing  the  OIC 
course.  71.2  percent  have  been  placed  in  jobs. 
As  further  evidence  of  its  successful  record. 
OIC's  have  a  one-year  Joto  retention  rate  of 
76  percent,  the  highest,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
any  manpower  training  program  In  the  coun- 
try. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  the  return  has  been  far 
greater  than  money  spent  in  most  other  pro- 
grams. Cost  per  OIC  trainee  has  been  about 
•1500.  which  Is  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  many  Federal  programs. 

The  reasons  for  OIC  success  are  many,  but 
they  start  with  Doctor  Sullivan.  His  tireless 
work  and  apparently  limitless  energy  give  the 
OIC's  a  vitality  not  often  found  In  the  more 
staid  Government  programs. 

The  key.  however,  Is  that  OIC's  are  not 
merely  Job  training  enterprises.  They  are 
comprehensive  programs  which  begin  with 
pretralnlng  counseling  and  end  with  job 
placement  and  follow-up  at  regular  Intervals. 

OIC's  also  are  located  where  the  need  for 
Job  training  Is  greatest — ^within  our  urban 
centers.  The  trainee  remains  with  his  family 
and  friends  in  his  own  neighborhood.  OIC's 
prepare  the  Individual  for  actual  Job  training 
by  means  of  a  prevocatlonal  feeder  program 
designed  to  provide  bculc  reading  and  writing 
skills  and  to  build  self  confidence. 

Following  completion  of  the  feeder  pro- 
gram, the  trainee  learns  a  sklU  which  Is  In 
demand  by  businesses  in  the  area.  The 
trainee  thus  has  a  realistic  goal  for  which  to 
strive.  Many  times  he  Is  guaranteed  em- 
ployment before  bis  OIC  training  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  addition,  OIC  in  some  Instances  has 
ventured  Into  black  capitalism.  In  Philadel- 
phia. OIC  hac  built  a  multl-mllllon  dollar 
shopping  center  and  It  opened  Progress  Aero- 
space E^nterprlses.  which  employs  150  people 
on  a  NASA  sub-contract,  and  Progres  Gar- 
ment Manufacturing  Company,  where  100 
employees  turn  out  2(X)0  garments  a  week. 

It  is  evident,  I  believe,  that  OIC  with  rela- 
tively little  financial  help  has  aooc»npllshed 
much.  How  much  more  oould  It  accomplish 
with  only  a  small  share  of  the  proposed  $3.9 
billion  manpower  budget? 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  give  Doctor  Sullivan 
and  his  colleagues  the  opportunity  to  prove 
what  they  can  do  on  a  UJger  scale.  That  Is 
why  I  Introduced  this  year  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Assistance  Act,  which 
would  authorize  9432  million  in  Federal 
funding  for  OICs  over  the  next  three  years. 

Doctor  Sullivan  estimates  that  hla  or- 
ganization would  reach  a  level  of  51,000 
traiiMes  within  the  first  12  months  of  fund- 
ing and  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  OIC 
would  be  serving  100,0(X)  [lersons. 

This  legislation  would  make  OIC  funding 
the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  tiabor,  removing  the  current  problems  of 
multi-agency  funding. 

This  legislation  is  not  new.  I  Introduced 
similar  legislation  last  year  and  It  was 
ad<^ted  as  an  amendmamt  to  the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970  which  was 
vetoed.  The  OIC  provision  of  that  bill  was 
not  a  cauae  of  that  veto.  It  was,  I  believe, 
the  only  section  of  the  blU  to  enjoy  near 
unanimous  support  of  the  Senate. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  said  of  the  OIC:  "The 
facts  decu'ly  seem  to  Justify  the  conclusion 
that  this  Is  an  uniisually  suoceasful  and 
surprisingly  low-cost  manpower  program, 
solidly  accepted  by  the  poverty  community 
and  the  private  sector." 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
again  this  summer  will  hold  hearings  on  a 
comprehensive  manpower  bill,  and  OIC  again 
will  be  under  consideration. 

The  Senate  Labor  Commltt«e  Is  not  alone 
In  its  appreciation  of  the  OIC.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  have  a  long  and  Impressive  list  of 
co-sponsors  of  this  legislation.  They  Include 
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Seiuiton  B«yli.  HutIb,  Kenoedy,  Uuskle. 
Pell  and  MoDdale  from  tbe  Dwaocrmtlc  side 
of  the  aide  and  Senators  Jaylts,  Scbwelker. 
Soott,  Taft  and  Bellmon  from  the  Hepubllcan 
side.  Without  them.  I  know  this  legislation 
would  not  have  received  the  attention  It  has. 

It  Is  my  great  hope  that  this  year  the 
aspirations  of  Doctor  Sullivan's  great  pro- 
gram will  be  realized  and  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  wUl  provide  It  with  the  means 
tor  orderly  and  constructive  expansion. 

With  that  aid,  I  am  confident  the  OIC  will 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  Job-training 
program  In  the  country. 

J.  Caleb  Boccs. 


THE  POWDER  PUFF  DERBY 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nAJtiou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Powder  Puff  Derby  is  on  again. 

Eastern  Illinois  has  been  represented 
for  the  past  12  years  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Jenlson  of  Paris,  111.  She  has  always 
given  a  good  account  of  herself  and 
one  year  came  in  third.  This  year  Mrs. 
Jenlson  and  Mrs.  Eula  Schmidt  of  Rob- 
inson as  well  as  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wood  of 
Sullivan  will  also  represent  eastern  Illi- 
nois in  the  derby. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  "Women's 
Lib"  as  if  it  were  something  recent.  Mrs. 
Jenlson  has  been  in  that  category  on 
ability  and  experience  for  a  long  time. 

This  year's  route  is  a  new  one  but  tre- 
mendously interesting  starting  at  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  to  Great  Falls,  Billings, 
Rapid  City.  Denver,  McCook,  Lincoln,  St. 
Louis,  Little  Rock,  and  ending  at  Baton 
Rouge.  I  would  think  that  they  would 
exiwrience  almost  every  kind  of  weather 
condition.  It  should  be  a  tough  contest 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  Following  is  an 
article  from  the  Paris.  HI.  Beacon-News, 
regarding  the  Powder  Puff  Derby  of  1971. 
The  route  is  a  distance  of  2,444  miles 
and  it  starts  the  day  after  the  4th  of  July. 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  these  flne  women 
the  very  best  of  luck. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 
Pbom     Caloakt     to     Baton     Rottck — Pakis, 

RoBiKaoN   PiuTT   Team   In   Powom   Pott 

Rack  Again 

Eastern  Illinois  will  be  represented  once 
again  In  the  famed  "Powder  Puff  Derby," 
all -women's  transcontinental  air  race,  when 
the  annual  event  marks  its  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary this  year. 

Ifra.  Barbara  Jenlson,  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Bula 
Schmidt,  Robinson,  are  enroute  to  Calgary, 
Alberta,  Canada,  where  the  3,400  mile  race 
will  start  on  July  6.  For  the  first  time,  the 
course  wUl  run  from  north  to  south,  with 
the  end  of  the  race  set  at  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
Previous  races  have  been  flown  east  or  west 
from  coast  to  coast. 

This  year's  course  follows  a  "stg-sag"  route 
from  Calgary  to  Gkeat  Falls  and  BUllngs, 
Mont.,  on  to  Rapid  City,  S.D..  Denver,  Colo., 
McOook  and  Lincoln,  Neb..  St.  Louis.  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  and  Baton  Rouge. 

For  the  Paris  pUot,  the  1871  race  will 
mark  her  13th  year  of  competition  in  the 
event  and  it  wUl  be  Mrs.  Schmidt's  fourth. 
They  have  flown  together  In  three  previous 
races,  and  finished  third  In  one  of  them. 

The  sliver  ancaversary  race  has  drawn  the 
largest  field  in  history — ISO  planes — attract- 
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ed  by  tlie  largest  cash  prizes  In  history,  a 
total  o€  933,500,  with  •10.000  for  first  place. 
For  that  reason,  this  year's  entry  list  Includes 
many  aviation  "pros"  who  are  full  time 
pilots,  instructors,  charter  pilots  and  airport 
operators  Among  them  are  several  who  have 
logged  from  10.000  to  30,000  hours  In  tbe  air. 

The  field  had  to  be  limited  to  ISO  planes, 
and  on  the  first  day  to  enter  there  were  141 
entries.  The  field  filled  up  and  there  has  been 
a  standby  list  of  hopeful  entries  ever  since. 
Accepted  "standby"  entries  will  get  to  oom- 
pete  only  if  some  of  the  original  starters  fall 
to  qualify  by  arrival  at  the  race  starting 
point  In  Ume,  or  should  be  "scratched"  for 
other  reasons  like  mechanical  problems  prior 
to  race  Ume. 

Numbers  for  ttxe  race  entries  were  as- 
signed by  lot  among  the  first  day  entrants. 
The  Paris -Robinson  team  drew  No.  36.  Num- 
bers are  not  important  except  that  original 
take  off  Is  by  the  niunbers,  and  those  with 
the  high  ones  must  wait  longer  on  the  airport 
as  planes  are  fiagged  off  at  30  second  inter- 
vals. 

Only  elapsed  flying  time  is  counted  in  the 
computation  for  winning.  Electronic  devices 
time  each  plane  at  lift  off,  and  similar  devices 
at  each  of  the  authwlzed  stops  mark  arrival 
and  departure  Ume.  The  planes  range  in  size 
from  single  to  twin  engine,  and  from  a  mini- 
num  of  145  to  a  maximum  of  800  horsepower. 
A  handicap  system  equalizes  the  competition, 
based  on  performance  above  rated  speed  for 
each  size  of  aircraft.  Only  stock  models.  buUt 
in  the  past  ten  years,  can  be  entered'. 

The  race  is  flown  only  in  daylight  haars 
under  visual  flight  conditions,  and  the  con- 
testants have  four  days  to  complete  the 
corirse.  Stops  at  other  than  authorized  p>o<nt8 
eliminates  them  from  contention.  Both 
Canadian  and  American  aviation  agencies 
supervise  the  race  and  flight  and  safety  rule 
violations  result  in  disqualification. 

Winners  are  not  determined  for  certain 
until  the  deadline  for  ootnpletion  of  the  race 
by  all  contestants.  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  banquet  for  all  the  fliers  in  Baton  Rouge 
Saturday  night,  July  10. 

Illinois  has  a  larger  number  of  entries  than 
usual  this  year,  a  total  of  ten,  four  from  the 
Chicago  area  and  the  remainder  from  the 
rest  of  the  state. 

A  nearby  contestant  is  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wood, 
Sullivan,  m..  who  with  her  hxisband  once  op- 
erated the  Shelbyvllle  airport.  Her  co-pilot 
will  be  Mrs.  Clarissa  Holcomb  of  Marlssa,  for- 
merly of  Danville. 

There  are  two  "mother  and  daughter"  en- 
tries from  Illinois.  Mrs.  Lois  Feigenbaum  of 
Carbondale  and  her  daughter.  Mrs.  Sue 
Long  of  St.  Louis,  constitute  one  team.  The 
other  includes  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lowe  of  Oreen- 
ville  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Sylvia  E.  Lowe. 

The  other  entries  are:  Mrs.  Pat  Clark,  Cal- 
umet, with  Mrs.  Elinor  Johnson,  Dallas, 
Texas,  as  co-pilot:  Mrs.  Marlon  P.  Jayne,  with 
Mrs.  MUni  W.  Stott,  co-pllot,  both  of  Pala- 
tine: Mrs.  Lois  Shafer,  St.  Jacob,  with  Mrs. 
Amy  Laws.  St.  Louis,  as  co-pUot:  Mrs.  Shar- 
on S  Ehrllch.  Pekln.  with  Mrs.  Fern  P  Rath, 
MolLne.  as  co-pllot:  Mrs.  Charlene  H.  Falken- 
berg.  Hobart.  Ind..  with  Mrs.  Jeanlne  R.  Tel- 
lekson.  Oak  Lawn,  as  co-pllot;  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara W.  Sllagl.  Somonauk,  with  Mrs.  Pamela 
K.  Stowell,  Arlington  Heights,  as  co-pUot. 

Mrs.  Jenlson  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  are  flying  a 
Piper  Comanche  300,  a  single  engine  plane, 
owned  by  Louis  Dyson's  mini  Aviation,  Inc., 
at  Urbana.  The  ship  was  readied  for  the  race 
at  Urbana  airport  and  flown  to  Robinson, 
where  the  women  fliers  took  off  Friday  morn- 
ing. They  flew  first  to  St.  Louis,  and  then 
planned  to  fly  the  race  route  north  to  Cal- 
gary, liupecting  race  route  and  facUltlee  at 
each  authorized  stop.  Earlier  this  month  they 
tested  their  plane  on  the  southern  section  of 
the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Baton  Rouge. 

At  Calgary  all  planes  must  undergo  inspec- 
tion to  make  sure  no  modifications  have  been 
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made  since  the  race  Is  limited  to  stock  mod- 
els. Once  lnq>ected,  the  planes  are  Impounded 
during  a  four  day  period  prior  to  the  race 
start.  During  that  time  the  racers  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  City  of  Calgary  for  a  variety  of 
events,  including  a  preview  performance  of 
the  famed  Calgary  Stampede,  and  a  civic  ban- 
quet. One  day  they  will  enjoy  a  trip  to 
Banff. 

The  race  Is  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
Ninety-Nines,  Inc.,  international  organiza- 
tion of  women  pilots  of  which  both  Mrs. 
Jenlson  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  are  members.  It 
is  the  largest  competitive  aviation  event  for 
women  in  the  world. 

Race  pilots  must  hold  private  and  commer- 
cial or  instrument  ratings.  Among  the  300 
contestants  age  Is  not  a  limiting  factor  for 
55  are  grandmothers. 

There  are  35  makes  and  models  of  aircraft 
entered,  and  all  but  seven  of  the  150  planes 
are  single  engine  ships.  Cessna  I83's  usually 
predominate  but  this  year  there  ar  39  Piper 
Comanche  360's  to  top  the  list. 

Some  of  the  more  unusual  entries  this 
year  Include  a  plane  gvilded  by  Mrs.  Trudy 
Cooper,  wife  of  U.S.  astronaut  Gordon 
Cooper;  and  a  team  from  Sunnyvale.  Calif., 
sponsored  by  Zero  Population  Growth,  the 
organization  founded  by  famed  Stanford  bi- 
ologist. Dr.  Paul  Erllch,  and  featuring  the 
official  No.  0  on  the  fuselage. 

There  will  also  be  a  light  craft  piloted  by 
Fran  Salles  of  Baton  Rouge,  who  has  a  mon- 
key for  her  co-pllot. 

There  are  other  entrants  from  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Canada,  Mexico  and  South  Africa. 


LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  POOR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion on  legal  services  to  the  poor  In 
California  is,  I  am  sure,  well  known  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  controversy  in 
California  over  the  California  rural  legal 
assistance  program.  I  submit,  however, 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Willie 
Dorsey,  chairman  of  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Area  Council  of  GEO. 

Mr.  Dorsey's  letter  confirms  my  be- 
lief in  the  concept  of  legal  assistance 
to  the  poor  wherever  they  are  found 
and  this  letter  is  demonstrative  of  the 
support  one  program  has  received  in 
California: 

OmcE  or  Economic  OPFOaruNTrT. 

Martinez.  Calif.,  June  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  jEaoME  Wau>ix, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mb.  Wau>»:  We,  the  people  of  the 
North  Richmond  Iron  Triangle  community 
of  Richmond,  California,  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  inform  you  of  our  recent 
evaluation  of  Contra  Costa  Legal  Services 
Foundation,  its  staff  and  director.  Oene 
Swann.  Our  evaluation  to  us  iitdlcates  that 
this  organization  U  providing  superior  rep- 
resentation to  the  poor  of  our  community 
and  that  the  dedication  and  competency  of 
its  staff  has  been  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
support  to  our  efforts  to  improve  our  lives. 

We,  unfortunately,  have  noticed  that 
there  are  not  enough  attorneys  or  staff  to  do 
the  full  job  which  we  felt  it  can  and  should 
do.  By  its  past-proven  performance,  this 
organization  should  be  expanded  and  more 
funds  for  additional  staff  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Before  Legal  Services  we  bad  a  negative 
impression  of  lawyers  and  the  law.  We  felt 
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that  the  legal  profession  and  court  system 
were  unresponsive  and  unconcerned  about 
our  problems.  After  four  years  of  contact 
with  the  attorneys  In  Legal  Services,  we 
have  come  to  realize  that,  indeed,  the  law 
and  lawyers  can  have  a  beneflclal  Impact 
on  the  quality  of  our  daUy  lives  and  offer 
an  acceptable  avenue  for  redressing  griev- 
ances. For  the  more  than  18,000  people  that 
Legal  Services  has  served  througtvout  the 
county,  we  again  urge  you  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  to  further  the  concept  of  Justice 
for  all. 

Sincerely, 

WilukDobsxt, 

Chairman. 


CARS  VERSUS  MASS  TRANSIT— 
COMPETINa  FOR  THE  COMMUT- 
ER'S CUSTOM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Public  Transportation,  Theodore  Kheel, 
the  nationally  known  labor  mediator,  de- 
livered a  perceptive  and  provocative  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Kheel  speaks  to  the  vital  urban 
problem  of  mass  transit,  bringing  up  the 
startling  statistic  that  now,  when  the 
need  for  mass  transit  is  at  its  greatest, 
there  are  less  buses  available  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  years. 

At  first  glance,  this  situation  would 
appear  to  give  the  bus  manufacturers  an 
outstanding  opportunity  to  boost  their 
sales,  and  indeed  they  probably  would 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  single 
largest  bus  manufacturer  is  also  the 
largest  automobile  producer  in  the  world, 
and  any  Increase  in  the  available  mass 
transportation  would  hurt  their  own  au- 
tomobile sales. 

Mr.  Kheel  reaches  the  heart  of  this 
serious  problem  and  suggests  what  seems 
to  be  a  viable  solution  to  it.  The  text  of 
his  speech  follows: 

Statzment  bt   Theodore  W.   Khksl 
(Cochalrman,  Conference  on  Public  Trans- 
portation, Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  June  1,  1971) 
There  Is  a  war  being  fought  with  increas- 
ing Intensity  between  the  private  automobile 
and  mass  transportation  and  we  are  all  the 
losers  for  it.  The  flght  is  for  the  patronage 
of  the  urban  dweller  who  must  travel  from 
home  to  work  each  day  and  return  when  he 
is  through.  But  competition,  usually  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer,  has  here  made  him 
the  victim,  not  the  beneficiary. 

When  the  Second  World  War  ended  in 
1945,  most  everyone  came  to  work  by  bus. 
subway,  or  commuter  rail.  Since  then,  the 
trend  has  been  increasingly  to  private  cars. 
In  1947,  3.600.000,000  people  rode  the  buses 
and  subways  of  New  York  City.  By  1970.  the 
number  had  dropped  to  1,700,000,000,  almost 
a  bUlion  lees.  During  the  same  period,  auto- 
mobile crossings  of  the  Hudson  River  over 
and  through  the  bridges  and  tunnels  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  Jumped  from  40,- 
000,000  a  year  to  140,000,000  a  year.  Automo- 
bile registrations  in  New  York  City  have  been 
soaring  since  1947  and  are  now  up  to  1,600,000 
cars.  Other  cities  have  bad  similar  declines 
in  mass  transportation  and  Increases  In  pri- 
vate cars. 
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It  is  a  war  that  the  automobile  la  wlniUng 
overwhelmingly,  IroiUcally  to  its  own  dis- 
advantage. Those  who  have  switohed  to  per- 
sonal from  mass  transportation  now  suffer 
from  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution  Just 
as  the  riders  of  mass  transportation  suffer 
from  poor  service  and  dilapidated  facilities. 
It  is  a  war  that  must  end  not  in  victory  but 
In  a  balanced  system  of  transportation  if 
urban  societies  in  the  United  States  are  lo 
survive. 

Time  is  running  out.  New  transit  facilities 
take  years  to  plan  and  decades  to  carry  out. 
And  we  still  have  failed  to  understand  the 
interrelationship  of  these  two  forms  of 
transptortatlon,  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  a 
solution.  If  a  man  decides  not  to  use  mass 
transportation,  it  does  not  mean  he  has  dis- 
appeared. It  means  that  he  has  found  an- 
other way  to  commute  and  that  way  has  most 
frequently  been  a  private  car  with  one  per- 
son In  it.  Such  switohes,  often  prompted  by 
fare  Increases,  have  Invariably  been  followed 
by  a  cut  in  the  level  and  quality  of  mass 
transportation,  leading,  in  turn,  to  further 
declines.  Poor  mass  transportation  not  only 
prevents  Inner-city  residents  from  Jobs  in 
the  suburbs  and  drives  other  companies  to 
move  from  the  central  city — thereby  Inten- 
sifying the  burden  on  those  who  remain — 
but  the  cost  of  a  swltoh  from  mass  to  private 
transportation,  though  difficult  to  measure, 
means  at  a  minimum  a  tenfold  Increase  in 
the  real  cost  to  the  public  for  the  air  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion,  lost  time,  street  re- 
pairs, police  assistance,  and  accidents  that 
result. 

This  conference  proves  that  a  new  force, 
representing  the  public  and  capable  of  un- 
covering the  seriousness  of  the  conflict 
between  mass  and  private  transportation 
and  providing  the  means  of  doing  something 
about  it,  is  taking  shape.  The  groups  here 
present,  Joined  by  their  common  Interests  in 
environmental  protection,  in  economic  de- 
velopment. In  better  transportation,  can.  I 
believe,  develop  a  true  commitment  to  a  bal- 
anced system  of  transportation,  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities,  to 
new  technologies  of  transportation,  to  im- 
proved inner-city  mass  transportation,  to 
public  transportation  in  the  suburban  areas, 
to  better  inner-city  service,  and  to  expanded 
service  and  efficiency  of  buses. 

All  these  programs  must  be  part  of  our 
effort.  But  we  must  properly  identify  oiir 
problem  and  see  the  war  for  what  it  is  if 
we  are  to  succeed.  Let  me  give  an  Important 
example  of  what  I  mean.  Oeneral  Motors, 
the  largest  maker  of  private  cars,  is  likewise 
the  largest  maker  of  buses.  These  two  meth- 
ods of  transportation  are  In  deadly  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  We  have  not  only 
failed  to  see  this  but  to  do  anything  about  it, 
even  though  an  unsual  opportunity  exists. 

In  1956,  the  United  States  government 
filed  a  lawsuit  against  General  Motors,  charg- 
ing that  company  with  monopolizing  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  buses  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  government  suit 
charged  that  General  Motms  had  through 
various  Illegal  devices  and  practices  assumed 
monopoly  power  over  the  bus  Industry  and 
used  that  power  to  force  others  to  discon- 
tinue or  curtail  their  bus  operations.  The 
government  suit  stated  that  In  1955  General 
Motors  sold  3.734  buses  or  84.3%  of  the  total 
market  and  that  only  three  other  companies 
delivered  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total 
of  new  buses:  the  Flexible  Company  made 
315  buses  for  6.7%:  Mack  Trucks,  Inc.  pro- 
duced 118  buses  for  3.7%  of  the  total,  and 
the  Southern  Coach  Manufacturing  Oom- 
pany,  Inc.  accounted  for  73  buses  or  3.3%. 
According  to  the  complaint.  General  Motors' 
conspiracy  and  condonation  to  monopolize 
bus  making  began  in  1936  and  had  these 
harmful  effects:  (a)  to  drive  most  of  Gen- 
eral Motors'  competitors  out  of  the  bus  man- 
ufacturing business;  (b)  to  curtail  the  supply 
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of  new  buses  readily  available  for  purchase; 
(c)  to  deprive  bus  operating  companies  and 
the  bus  riding  public  of  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  buses;  (d)  to 
increase  prices  paid  by  bus  operating  com- 
panies; (e)  to  prevent  other  concerns  from 
entering  the  bus  manufacturing  business,  and 
(f)  to  deny  to  some  bus  operating  companies 
access  to  certain  bus  models. 

In  1966,  after  nine  years  of  delay  and  pre- 
liminary proceedings,  the  government  finally 
settled  its  suit  with  Oeneral  Motors  through 
a  consent  agreement.  The  company  promised 
to  stop  some  of  Its  restrictive  practices  and 
methods  of  putting  pressure  on  the  other 
bus  companies  and  operators.  But  the  de- 
cree allowed  Oeneral  Motors  to  continue  as 
the  dominant  force  In  bus  manufacturing, 
disregarding  the  b\illt-ln  conflict  between 
buses  and  private  cars.  However,  the  consent 
decree  also  provided  that  If  at  any  time  be- 
fore 1976  a  competing  bus  manufacturer 
disappeared  from  the  industry  and  was  not 
replaced  by  a  new  entrant,  the  Juvtlce  De- 
partment could  return  to  court  and  secure 
an  order  forcing  General  Motors  to  create 
a  competitive  company  and  then  divest  It- 
self of  it  or  take  such  other  action  as  would 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  decree. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  not  one  but  two 
of  the  competitors  which  were  making  bvises 
at  the  time  the  suit  was  begun  have  now 
disappeared.  The  Southern  Coach  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Inc.,  was  acquired  by  the 
Flexible  Company  after  the  decree  and  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc.,  discontinued  Its  bus  operations 
after  the  decree. 

In  1966,  the  year  after  the  decree  was  en- 
tered, 3,100  motor  buses  were  delivered  to 
transit  operators  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Transit  Association's 
Fact  Book.  This  number  has  dropped  every 
year  since,  and  preliminary  figures  for  1970 
indicate  that  the  number  is  down  to  1,443 — 
or  less  than  half  the  1966  total.  Up  to  the 
present,  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
made  any  eBart  to  reopen  the  case  and  seek 
relief  of  divestiture,  to  which  it  U  entitled 
under  the  settlement  agreement. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  anti-trust 
suit,  there  is  the  additional  reason  why  Gen- 
eral Motors  should  be  removed  from  the  b\i»- 
maklng  business,  a  reason  no>t  understood 
when  the  government  brought  the  suit  in 
1966.  It  is,  as  we  now  know,  the  incalculable 
Injury  to  our  urban  societies  from  the  war 
between  mass  and  private  transportation. 
The  great  automobile  maker's  domination  of 
bxis  manufacturing  must  serve  to  restrain 
all  development  of  pubUc  transportation  by 
buses  in  the  nation.  That  is  apparent  when 
we  see  the  need  for  commuter  and  inner-city 
public  transportation  which  has  soared  since 
1956  and  then  find  that  General  Motors  and 
its  one  remaining  competitor  are  making  half 
as  many  buses  today  as  they  did  five  years 
ago. 

This  should  not  surprise  us,  for  every  btis 
GM  makes  potentially  Increases  the  capacity 
of  some  Americans  to  get  to  work  or  to  shop- 
ping areas  without  a  car  and,  despite  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  that  is  not  good  for 
General  Motors.  If  public  bus  transportation 
is  to  develop,  it  must  be  developed  by  com- 
panies whose  commitment  to  mass  transpor- 
tation Is  unqualified,  whose  wish  to  improve 
the  technology  is  uninhibited,  whose  desire 
to  sell  has  no  built-in  limitations. 

General  Motors  should,  and  I  hope  will, 
recognize  that  it  must  divest  Itself  of  Its  bus 
manufacturing  and  selling  operations  at  once. 
I  believe  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  should 
return  to  the  Federal  Court  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Michigan  Immediately  to  request 
an  order  of  divestiture  as  provided  under  the 
1965  decree.  Thus  we  wiU  really  gain  the 
fruits  of  competition  in  the  beet  American 
tradition  liutead  of  destructive  competition 
in  the  war  litetween  mass  and  private  trans- 
portation. 


cxvn- 
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REPORT  TO  NINTH  DIErTRICT 
CONSTTTUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nniiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  include  the  following  commen- 
tary concerning  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

In  recent  days,  the  Nation  has  been 
wrestling  with  a  question  of  historic  im- 
portance: Can  the  courts  stop  the  publi- 
cation of  documents  which  the  Govern- 
ment asserts  will  damage  national  se- 
curity? 

The  issue  grew  out  of  the  decision  by 
several  newspapers  to  publish  portions  of 
a  47-volume,  7,000-page  Pentagon  study 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  action  created  a 
legal  conflict  between  those  claiming 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  Govern- 
ment asserting  its  right  to  maintain  na- 
tional security. 

While  Washington  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  the  study  on  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans ...  on  former  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon  ...  on  future 
presidential  candidates,  a  more  serious 
consequence  was  being  overlooked.  The 
real  victim  may  be  the  American  people's 
confidence  In  the  Integrity  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  agreed  with  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing that  the  documents  could  be  pub- 
lished. While  the  Government  argued 
that  Irreparable  damage  would  come 
from  their  publication,  in  my  view,  great- 
er damage  would  result  from  continued 
secrecy.  The  Pentagcm  papers  deal  with 
some  fundamental  questions  which  need 
answers  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  future 
Vletnams:  What  went  wrong  in  Viet- 
nam? How  did  we  get  Involved?  How  did 
we  lose  our  way? 

The  task  before  us  is  to  learn  from  the 
Pentagon  papers.  Several  lessons  already 
are  apparent: 

First,  we  must  improve  the  decision- 
making process  in  this  country.  While  our 
poUcymakers  were  involved  in  raging 
debates  over  the  Vietnam  conflict,  very 
little  of  it  surfaced.  The  American  peo- 
ple, who  had  the  most  at  stake,  were 
given  little  or  no  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  stakes,  the  difficulties,  or  the 
options. 

The  vital  process  of  policymaking 
must  be  improved  by  raising  the  qual- 
ity of  debate,  assuring  that  fundamental 
questions  are  continually  reassessed,  and 
that  the  whole  process  be  open  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  people.  My  own  bias  is 
that  policy  which  is  held  up  to  public 
debate  tends  to  be  better  policy,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  open  up  the 
process. 

Second,  the  Government  classification 
system  is  Inadequate,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, absurd.  We  need  a  more  ra- 
tional system,  with  the  chief  aim  of 
making  far  more  information  available 
to  the  public,  assuring  us  that  relevant 
documents  on  any  crisis.  Including  Vlet- 
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nam,  are  made  available.  This  meazui 
establishing  regular  procediu^s  outside 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  examining  and  deciding  on  the  re- 
lease of  documents. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  become  more 
effective  In  the  foreign  policy  process, 
serving  as  a  counterweight  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. I  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  during  several  of  the  years 
covered  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  I 
am  concerned  about  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  was  kept  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  appear  the  Congress  was,  in 
the  view  of  the  Executive,  an  obstacle  to 
overcome,  a  nuisance,  and  certainly  not 
a  partner  in  policymaking.  Hopefully, 
one  of  the  results  of  this  experience  will 
be  a  better  working  relationship  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  the  experts  deserve  more  re- 
spect. The  one  Government  agency  which 
emerges  from  the  Vietnam  debate  with 
honor  Is  the  CIA.  It  consistently  pro- 
vided accurate  assessments  of  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam,  and  was  Just  as  con- 
sistently ignored. 

Fifth,  our  policymakers  must  have 
time  to  examine  the  fundamentals  of 
policy,  and  not  become  exclusively  in- 
volved in  the  implementation  of  policy. 
The  Pentagon  Papers  reveal  that  the 
Vietnam  debate  was  concentrated  upon 
the  best  means  of  achieving  policy  ob- 
jectives, and  not  what  our  policy  should 
be.  There  appears  to  have  been  little 
discussion  of  the  vital  question:  Is  Viet- 
nam in  the  national  interest? 

Sixth,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
the  Nation  to  engage  now  in  a  search  for 
scapegoats.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  our 
top  leaders  since  World  War  n  shared 
in  the  decisions  which  led  to  Vietnam. 
Nothing  is  to  be  gained,  and  much  is  to 
be  lost,  in  picking  out  villains  among 
them. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  have  shown  us 
the  Government  did  not  act  in  a  manner 
in  which  to  earn  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
issue.  The  people  must  act  in  a  way  to 
earn  the  confidence  of  Government,  to 
be  informed,  and  not  to  react  by  in- 
stinct to  complex  questions,  or  engage 
In  careless  rhetoric  and  name  calling. 
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BRAILLE  CURRENCY  FOR  THE 
BUND:  THE  NETHERLANDS  EX- 
PERIENCE 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   USUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1971,  I  wrote  De  Nederlandsche  Bank 
N.V.,  requesting  information  relevant  to 
the  use  of  braille  currency  for  the  bUnd 
by  the  Netherlands.  I  was  hopeful  that 
their  reply  might  indicate  the  feasibility 
of  undertaking  a  similar  operation  here 
in  the  United  States,  as  proposed  in  my 
bUl,  H.R.  9102. 

Their  reply  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative. It  serves  to  indicate  that  there 
are  no  technical  or  practical  problems 
involved  in  switching  to  this  type  of 
marking  on  currency  that  cannot  be  over- 
come. 

I  am  hoi>eful  that  this  information  will 
enable  us  to  join  together  to  give,  to 
borrow  the  concluding  phrase  of  Mr- 
Loeff's  excellent  lecture,  "the  visually 
handicapped  a  more  independent  place 
in  the  'paying  situation.' " 

I  ask  that  the  reply  I  received  from  De 
Nederlandsche  Bank  N.V.  and  a  copy  of 
my  bin,  H.R.  9102,  be  inserted  in  the 
Recori)  at  this  point : 

De  Nxokblandschi  Bank  N.V., 

AmtterAam,  June  29,  1971. 
Re :  Braille  currency  for  the  blind 
Mr.  John  R.  Rajuck. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Sn:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  15, 
1971  we  have  ple&siire  In  sending  you  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  A.  M.  Loeff 
on  tangible  marks  on  Netherlands  bank  notes, 
which  we  hope  will  give  you  all  the  Informa- 
tion required. 

Yours  truly. 

DC  Ndiblandschx  Bank  N.V. 


Tanqibu  Mauu  on  thx  NrrioauANDS 
Banknotxs 
(Lecture  given  by  EAM.  Loeff  at  a  Study 
Conference  of  the  NBW  (Netherlands  As- 
sociation of  the  Blind)  held  at  Beekbergen 
in  October  1970) 
Subject:  recognition  of  Banknotes  and  their 
denomination   by   the   Visually    Handi- 
capped 
The  recognition  of  banknotes  Is  a  known 
problem  In  the  life  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. On  the  one  hand  this  problem  Is 
overcome  by  the  confidence  In  the  person  to 
whom  the  note  is  handed,  confidence  which 
persons  with  normal  eyesight  also  have,  both 
in  banknotes  and  In  human  beings.  On  the 
other  hand  this  problem  Is  overcome  by  the 
assistance  of  the  shop  attendent  or  of  the 
helping  hand  of  a  seeing  person  who  hap- 
pens to  be  there  at  the  moment  of  paying. 
Some  handicapped  pec^e  have  cleverly  de- 
veloped their  own  method  for  recognising 
banknotes,  which  method  has  proved  to  be 
very  practical:  use  is  made  amongst  others 
of  the  different  slses  of  the  notes,  of  dif- 
ferent ways  of  folding  notes,  of  folding  cor- 
ners, of  a  special  method  to  put  notes  Into  a 
purse  or  wallet,  or  of  a  combination  of  these 
poasibUlUes. 

However,  such  systems  become  more  diffi- 
cult when  banknotes  of  various  countries  are 
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Invcdved,  or  when  an  additional  banknote  Is 
put  Into  circulation,  as  for  instance  the 
Netherlands  "new"  6  guilder  banknote.  This 
note  Is  known  to  have  created  some  problems 
to  some  visually  handicapped  because  of  the 
small  difference  In  size  when  compared  to 
the  10  guilders  note  and  the  2.50  currency 
note,  or  because  their  method  of  putting 
notes  In  wallets  or  purses  had  made  no  al- 
lowance for  the  appearance  of  a  new  de- 
nomination. 

The  Central  Banks  and  the  banknote  print- 
ers are  well  acquainted  with  the  problem  of 
the  visually  handicapped  to  recognize  bank- 
notes, both  on  the  national  and  on  the  Inter- 
national level.  So  far.  however,  no  solution 
was  found  for  this  problem. 

The  complaints  resulting  from  the  putting 
Into  clrculaUon  ol  the  "nerw"  6  guilder  note 
and  the  development  of  a  new  10  guilder  note 
have  led  De  Nederlandsche  Bank  N.V..  the 
designer  Mr.  RX>.E.  Ozenaar  and  Joh.  En- 
sched*  en  Zonen  to  Join  in  another  thorough 
study  of  the  problem. 

In  looking  for  a  soluUon.  they  had  amongst 
others  to  take  the  following  points  into  con- 
sideration : 

Requirements  for  the  use  of  banlcnotes  by 
the  masses  (of  persons  with  normal  eve- 
sight) 

Requirements  for  the  handling  of  notes  by 
the  banks 

Requirements  for  protection  against  coun- 
terfeiting and  forgery 

Requirements  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  notes 

Technical  posslbUltles  of  paper-maker  and 
printer. 

First  of  all  a  possibility  seemed  to  be  the 
application  of  a  bralUe  mark.  This  soon  ap- 
peared unpractlcable.  not  only  because  the 
technical  means  gave  Insufficient  results, 
but  especially  because  such  a  mark  would 
soon  disappear  from  the  note  when  in  cir- 
culation, the  body  of  the  paper  not  being 
fit  for  this  purpose.  A  punched-out  hole  In 
the  border  of  the  note  did  not  appear  prac- 
ticable either,  as  this  would  result  In  techni- 
cal problems  both  In  the  handling  of  notes 
by  the  banks  and  for  the  printers,  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  coets  Involved  would  be 
quite  out  of  proportion. 

Finally  a  solution  was  sought  In  the  print- 
ing forms.  This  Idea  was  conceived  after 
It  had  become  known  that  some  visually 
handicapped  recognized  the  Dutch  Dfl.  25 
note  by  the  heavily  printed  rosette  at  the  top 
left-hand  corner  of  the  face  of  the  note.  This 
rosette  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  tangible 
to  Identify  the  note,  without  however  estab- 
lishing Its  shape  The  printing  process  used 
for  It  Is  a  characteristic  feature  of  bank- 
notes. For  those  not  yet  acquainted:  the 
banknote  U  made  of  paper  with  a  special 
watermark  on  which  the  design  on  the  face 
and  the  reverse  and  the  numbering  are 
printed.  For  the  visually  handicapped  the 
printing  process  used  is  of  great  Importance 
The  numbering  of  the  note  Is  printed  in  the 
"flat"  letterpress  technique  and  is  therefore 
not  Unglble.  Nor  are  the  parts  printed  by 
the  oBmA  process,  which  is  also  "flat". 

Those  parts  of  the  design  which  are  printed 
in  the  Intaglio  or  direct  plate  process  usually 
the  portrait,  some  line  structures  and  part 
of  the  text  are  tangible  through  the  relief 
or  embossing  characteristic  to  this  process. 
The  intaglio  proces-s  uses  a  metal  plate  in 
which  deep  lines  are  engraved.  A  solid  type 
of  ink  is  pressed  into  the  lines,  after  which 
the  paper  Is  p.-essed  into  the  grooves  under 
high  pressure.  This  print  causes  a  relief  in 
the  paper,  whilst  the  (thick)  ink  accentuates 
this  relief  In  order  to  get  the  greatest  possi- 
ble relief,  the  grooves  are  therefore  to  be 
made  as  deep  as  possible.  One  will  under- 
stand that  this  depth  is  limited  and  has  to 
conform  to  printing  technical  standards. 

To  apply  by  this  process  tiny  dots  of  the 
size  used  in  braUle  appeared  technically  im- 
poaslble.  Besides,  the  application  of  a  recog- 
nition mark  in  bralUe  code  would  not  help 
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thoee  who  do  not  know  braille,  stUl  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  the  visually  handicapped. 
Hence  the  functional  value  of  such  an  aid 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

For  this  reason  a  simpler  recognition  mark 
was  looked  for  and  found  in  a  large  dot  of 
approx.  a  mm  in  diameter.  The  study  com- 
mittee who  contributed  to  this  result  is  of 
the  (otherwise  modest)  opinion  that  this  dot 
wUl  be  reasonably  tangible.  The  tangibility 
of  this  dot  will  be  all  the  more  pronounced 
when  it  is  placed  in  an  area  bare  of  any 
other  relief  print.  The  study  committee  was 
supported  In  this  train  of  thought  when 
proofs  of  the  dots  were  submitted  to  repre- 
senutives  of  the  Dutch  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Blind,  who  localized  the  marks  fairly 
quickly. 

This  test  also  showed  that  the  persons 
involved  cotild  dUcern  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  dots;  thus  the  various  denomina- 
tions can  be  Indicated  by  varying  the  num- 
ber of  dots.  For  the  Netherlands  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  has  been  chosen :  Dfl.  5, — : 
no  mark.  Dfl.  10, — :  3  marks.  Dfl.  25,—  :  2 
marks.  Dfl.  100.—  :  1  mark  and  Dfl. 
1000,—  :  no  mark.  A  decrease  in  the  number 
of  marks  for  each  higher  denomination  has 
been  chosen  because  it  is  practically  Impos- 
sible to  remove  a  dot  without  damaging  the 
paper  noticeably.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  marks  applied  to  the  new  series, 
shotild  never  be  regarded  as  distinguishing 
true  notes  from  counterfeits,  but  solely  as 
a  mark  to  recognize  the  various  denomina- 
tions. 

As  regards  the  durability  of  the  marks  on 
the  notes  In  circulation,  we  observe  that  the 
ink  used  for  printing  the  dots  will  no  more 
disappear  in  circulation  than  the  other 
printing  on  the  note.  The  paper  will  indeed 
undergo  the  aging  process,  but  It  wUl  have 
to  be  seen  whether  the  wear  of  the  paper 
will  affect  the  tanglbUlty  adversely  or 
whether  the  result  will  be  an  Increase. 

Finally  It  should  be  observed  that  nor  De 
Nederlandsche  Bank,  the  designer  or  the 
printers,  Joh.  Ensched§  en  Zonen,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  an  ideal  solution  has  been 
found  for  the  visually  handicapped.  How- 
ever, they  have  for  the  time  being  en- 
deavoured to  flnd  a  practical  solution.  The 
study  committee  faces  the  practice  with  the 
tangible  marks  with  confidence.  How  far 
the  marks  will  improve  or  deteriorate  in  cir- 
culation only  practice  can  show.  The  study 
committee  will  appreciate  from  practice, 
through  a  central  contact  organization! 
vhlch  problems  the  handicapped  persons 
encounter  In  handling  the  notes  with  these 
marks. 

This  Is  not  only  Important  for  further 
developments  of  this  subject  In  our  own 
country,  but  also  for  progress  on  an  Inter- 
national level.  Through  contacts  with  for- 
eign Central  Banks  and  banknote  printers, 
the  development  of  our  tangible  marks  Is 
In  the  meantime  watched  with  much  inter- 
est In  other  countries. 

The  study  committee  hopes  that  this  de- 
velopment   may    contribute    to    giving    the 
visually    handicapped    a    more    Independent 
place  in  the  "paying  situation". 
Haarlem,  October  1970. 

E.A.M,  LoEiT. 

H.R.  9102 
A   bill  to  provide  for  paper  money  of  the 
United   States   to   carry  a   designation   In 
braUle  indicating  the  denomination 
Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amertna    in    Congress    assembled.    That    (al 
there  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  all  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  which  U  printed 
after  January  1,  1972,  a  designation  In  braUle 
Indicating  the  denomination  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  for 
such  pvirpose  he  may  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  determines  appropriate. 
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THE  CANCER  OP  RUNAWAY  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  the  June  28 
editorial  of  the  Alhambra,  Calif.,  Post- 
Advocate. 

Following  passage  of  HJl.  1,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  Copley 
chain  newspaper  editorialized,  "Time  for 
Second  Thoughts."  To  this  I  say, 
"Amen."  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  which  now  has  this  measure 
before  it.  the  President,  and  his  White 
House  advisers,  will  pay  serious  attention 
to  this  clear  warning.  May  their  thinking 
focus  on  the  keynote  of  this  editorial: 

If  the  staggering  welfare  cancer  Is  to  be 
controlled,  it  must  be  curbed,  not  expanded 

Where  are  our  working  poor  taxpayers 
going  to  come  up  with  another  $4  to  $6 
billion  to  imderwrite  the  additional  wel- 
fare funds  now  estimated  for  the  first 
year  under  this  plan? 

Why  should  they  have  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries of  the  30.000  additional  bureaucrats 
the  bill's  proponents  admit  will  eventual- 
ly be  needed  Just  to  administer  this  plan 
when,  with  sharply  rising  prices  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  they  find  it  increas- 
ingly diflScult  just  to  care  for  their  ovm 
family  needs? 

With  more  attractive  incentives  to  get 
off  welfare  and  go  to  work  than  HJl.  1 
offers,  only  235  families  out  of  the  200.- 
000  welfare  families  in  New  York  City 
chose  to  accept  the  alternative  of  work- 
ing. Let  us  give  this  unreasonable  welfare 
concept  deep  second  thoughts.  To  help 
the  needy,  yes;  to  exhaiist  more  of  our 
conscientious  working  taxpayers'  hard- 
earned  wages  to  support  the  indolent,  no. 
Tr»«  roB  Second  THOtrcHTS 

(The  Issue:  This  Is  the  time  to  face  the 
truth.  If  the  staggering  welfare  cancer  Is  to 
be  controlled  it  must  be  curbed,  not  ex- 
panded. Strict  regulations  must  be  drawn  to 
eliminate  the  greedy. ) 

Approval  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  a  so-called  Family  Assistance  Plan 
of  welfare  reform  Is  regarded  su,  a  critical 
test  of  this  controversial  proposal  which  has 
been  simmering  In  Congress  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Hopefully,  the  detailed  scrutiny  that  the 
American  people  will  receive  In  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  that  body  and  the  American 
people  occasion  for  second  thoughts  about 
the  landmark  changes  in  principle  that  are 
proposed. 

As  we  consider  the  Immense  problem  of 
runaway  welfare  In  the  United  States  which 
Is  taxing  all  public  treasuries  to  their  limits, 
it  Is  important  to  remember  that  mental 
attitudes  as   well   as  flgur»»s  are  Involved. 

The  reason  that  welfare  has  been  doubling 
every  few  years  is  In  a  large  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  .\merican  attitude  has 
changed.  Within  the  life  span  of  the  young- 
esi  of  our  voters,  welfare  was  considered 
a  last  resort — a  necessity  for  the  genuinely 
unfortunate  and  a  mislortune  for  those  tem- 
porarily down  on  their  luck.  For  the  latter, 
the  goal  was  to  become  self  reliant  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Today,  welfare,  which  has  its  roots  in  hu- 
manitarian concepts  Is  hailed  as  a  right, 
and  organizations  are  formed  to  give  its  re- 
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dplenU  publicity  Inatwd  of  dignity.  Tbe 
1(1«*  la  fostered  that  those  with  tbe  lowest 
earnings  In  our  country,  or  those  unable  to 
work,  are  the  victims  of  the  more  affluent 
who  must  support  th«n.  Welfare  recipients 
demand  the  best  lawyers,  occasionally  live  in 
fine  hotels,  and  want  an  extra  measure  of  all 
benefits  of  our  society.  Tbe  excesses  are  en- 
couraged by  an  entrenched  welfare  bureauc- 
racy which  has  become  a  political  power  In 
Its  own  rl^t. 

The  unhappy  fact  Is,  welfare  is  becoming 
accepted  as  a  way  of  life  and  Its  psychology 
U  expansive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
Is  In  the  same  mold.  It  would  further  piish 
welfare  In  the  category  of  a  "right."  It  would 
nearly  double  the  welfare  rolls  as  well  as 
the  spending.  With  the  l<"creaae  would  come 
oocnmensumtely  larger  federal  bureaucracy, 
unresponalTe  to  local  needs  and  conditions. 

This  Is  a  time  to  face  the  truth.  If  the 
staggering  welfare  cancer  Is  to  be  oontrollad. 
It  must  be  curbed,  not  expanded.  Compas- 
sionate standards  must  be  set  to  give  more 
and  better  assistance  to  those  In  genl\ine 
need.  Strict  regulations  miut  be  drawn  to 
eliminate  the  greedy. 

Hone  of  this  can  occur  unless  Americans 
first  convince  their  representatives  in  gov- 
ernment that  there  Is  no  virtue  in  exalting 
poverty. 


CLEANINa  DP  ENVIRONMENT  IS 
NO  SIMPLE  JOB 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  nrw  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Rkcom)  a  copy  of  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  recently  to 
the  Conservation  Councils  of  Virginia. 

The  speaker  in  this  case  was  Mr.  John 
W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  Virginia's 
Council  on  the  Environment,  and  one  of 
this  country's  most  knowledgeable  and 
effective  leaders  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Hanes  faces  some  important  reali- 
ties in  this  speech.  He  points  out  that: 

"Cleaning  up  the  environment"  Is  no  sim- 
ple job;  on  the  contrary.  It  is  going  to  take 
concerted  effort  and  even  more  money.  This 
movement  cannot  be  a  temporary  one.  It 
cannot  be  a  fad,  or  a  "bandwagon"  to  which 
thousands  rush  for  a  week  because  they 
want  to  be  "counted  In"  as  helpful  mem- 
ben  of  the  community. 

Finally,  Mr.  Hanes  emphasizes  that: 
We  are  going  to  have  to  be  tough  If  we 
want  to  get  anything  done  In  this  field;  we 
are  going  to  meet  inevitable  conflicts  and 
perhaps  we  are  going  to  have  to  settle  for 
compromise  solutions.  But  if  we  want  any 
solutions,  we  are  going  to  have  to  buUd  up 
far  more  expertise  than  we  now  have,  and 
use  it  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  speech 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

RnCSBXS  OF  JORK  W.  Hanxs.  Jb. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  today  and  to  represent  who  is  ac- 
tually the  top  man  on  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil on  the  Environment — the  Governor.  He 
purposely  kept  the  Chairmanship  of  that 
Council  when  be  crested  it,  both  because  of 
and  to  demonstrate  his  own  very  real  in- 
terest in  tbe  problems  of  the  enviromnent. 
As  some  of  you  will  recall.  In  his  Inaugural 
address.  Governor  Holton  set  out  two  major 
areas  in  which  he  hoped  aosne  slgnlfloant 
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progress  could  be  made  during  his  admin- 
istration. One  of  those  was  the  field  of  race 
relations  and  one  of  them  was  the  field  of 
environment;  and  in  both  of  them,  the  Gov- 
ernor said  that  be  hoped  we  could  begin  set- 
ting Virginia  on  the  path  of  leadership,  as 
so  often  before  in  the  history  of  this  country 
it  has  been  the  leader  for  other  states  and 
the  rest  of  our  country. 

I  really  want  to  talk  with  you  today  not 
about  the  work  of  the  Governor's  Council  but 
rather  about  some  of  tbe  problems  that  we 
In  the  Governor's  Council  have  come  to  see 
are  basic  as  we  face  the  taak  he  gave  us.  That 
task  Is :  to  provide  leadership  In  beginning  to 
correct  some  of  tbe  things  that  have  not 
been  done  or  have  been  done  badly  In  the 
past,  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  We  shall 
try  to  prevent  new  mistakes  from  crowding 
in  upon  us  as  we  go  about  the  process  of 
correcting  mistakes  of  the  past;  and  we  shall 
seek  to  plan  a  future  that  wUl  be  better- 
grounded  In  wisdom  than  the  actions  of  the 
past.  In  many  cases,  have  been. 

Our  biggest  problem,  as  we  approached 
this  job.  was  really  to  get  our  arms  around 
it  and  find  out  what  is  the  problem  and  how 
do  you  approach  it.  Because  in  a  real  sense, 
to  say  "the  environment"  la  to  include  every- 
thing. Putting  this  In  the  context  of  state 
government,  for  Instance,  If  we  took  the 
agencies  of  state  government  that  deal  with 
the  environment  and  put  them  together,  we 
would  have  Just  re-created  the  state  govern- 
ment, because  there  is  no  single  aspect  of 
government  that  does  not  Impinge  in  some 
way  on  something  that  we  can  call  tbe  en- 
vironment. But  that  is  not  a  very  useful  kind 
of  approach.  The  other  problem,  however, 
that  we  all  found  is  that  many  people  deeply 
Interested  in  this  problem  have  tended  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  which  Is  to  adopt 
an  unduly  narrow  interpretation  of  the  en- 
vironment— usually  narrow  in  the  context  of 
the  particular  interest  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. This  is  the  approach  taken  by  man; 
of  the  traditional  conservation  and  environ- 
mentally-oriented organizations,  which  have 
developed  over  the  last  half  century.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  an  Inadequate  type  of  ap- 
proach today. 

I  would  I'ke  to  suggest  to  you  a  few  of  the 
broader  concepts  that  seem  to  me  to  be  im- 
portant. In  doing  BO,  I  would  also  suggest 
that  these  are  tbe  kind  of  questions  which 
should  at  all  times  be  present,  underlying 
every  meeting  that  you  may  have  as  indi- 
viduals, as  groups  or  as  organizations — 
whatever  the  particular  narrow  purpose  of 
that  meeting  may  be  (and  they  often  have 
to  l>e  narrow  to  get  a  particular  job  done) . 
Only  as  we  approach  the  answers  to  these 
broader  questions  will  we.  in  my  judgment, 
have  any  opportunity  of  really  solving  any 
of  the  particular  problems. 

The  first  one  that  I  want  to  speak  about  Is 
what  I  call  the  measurement  of  the  economic 
cost  of  environmental  problems,  as  we  are 
today  facing  them.  The  economic  cost  of 
cleaning  up  our  environment,  keeping  it 
clean  and  hopefully  maintaining  such  clean- 
liness into  the  futvire.  (Obviously  you  will 
recognise  that  I  am  iising  certain  shorthand 
words;  to  say  "cleaning  up"  goes  far  be- 
yond the  physical  removal  of  a  physical  pol- 
lutant. One  can  have  a  sltxiatlon  needing 
"cleaning  up"  simply  because  there  is  over- 
crowding rather  than  becatise  there  la  an  In- 
fusion of  some  type  of  si>eclflc  liquid,  solid 
or  gaseous  waste  into  the  environment.) 

There  is  a  cost,  however,  to  whatever  we 
do  in  this  area.  More  acctirately,  there  is  a 
range  of  costs,  because,  depending  on  what 
you  want  to  do,  there  is  a  whole  range  of  re- 
sponses. We  can,  in  other  words,  have  varying 
degrees  of  a  cleaned-up  environment.  Tech- 
nology today,  by  and  large,  can  produce  al- 
most any  desired  degree  of  cleanliness  up  to 
and  including  the  sterUe  chambers  that  are 
used  for  certain  types  of  drug  manufactur- 
ing processes.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  such  a 
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degree  of  cleaning  up  Is  neither  economi- 
cally feasible  nor  particularly  desirable.  In 
other  words,  the  maximum  available  tech- 
nology is  not  always  the  one  most  suitable  to 
any  given  situation.  As  in  most  other  things, 
this,  too.  is  an  area  of  compromise;  but 
there  has  been  little  or  no  work  done  on  the 
costs  of  these  options — the  econonUc  coat  of 
any  of  these  ranges  of  possibilities.  Most  of 
the  debate  that  has  gone  Into  this  question 
has  been  emotional.  I  would  submit  to  you 
that,  until  there  is  some  good  basic  "gut 
work"  done  In  the  economics,  there  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  real  progress  made;  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis,  everything  costs 
something,  and  somebody  has  to  pay  for  it. 
What  that  cost  is  and  who  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  it  is  going  to  have  to  l>e  determined 
beforehand  rather  than  afterwards  if  you 
want  to  achieve  a  continued  stream  of  prog- 


Don't  forget  that  we  are  not  just  t^nr'ng 
about  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  something  that 
is  present,  such  as  a  sewage  system  that 
doesn't  work  or  a  factory  that  Is  spewing  out 
some  type  of  a  pollutant.  We  must  also  con- 
sider the  cost  of  alternatives;  for  If  we  are 
to  prevent  similar  problems  in  the  future,  we 
have  to  do  things  differently  in  the  future 
than  we  have  done  them  in  the  past.  Perhaps 
a  different  type  of  technology  in  the  indus- 
trial process.  What  is  the  cost?  Who  Is  going 
to  pay  for  It?  Perhaps  a  different  type  of 
material;  for  example,  a  different  type  of 
chemical  achieving  the  same  result  but  with 
less  adverse  effect  upon  the  environment. 
What  is  its  cost?  What  is  Its  avaUabUity?  Who 
will  (wy  for  it?  Perhaps  just  a  different  way  of 
doing  something;  for  Instance,  a  cessation  of 
the  use  of '  hard  pesticides  such  as  DDT  In 
certain  types  of  agrlcixltural  endeavor.  This 
may  mean  a  very  real  drop  in  production  or  a 
very  real  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  similar  level  of  production.  Again,  what  is 
this  cost?  Who  wUl  pay  It?  Someone  miut. 

It  is  Important  that  these  questions  be 
faced  and  answered.  It  is  important  that 
there  be  a  lot  more  hard  work  done  in  this 
area  than  has  been  done  up  until  the  present 
time.  Tbe  bill  that  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment will  present,  and  who  that  bUl  will  be 
presented  to.  Lb  by  no  means  clear  today  to 
anyone.  It  Is  going  to  be  impossible,  I  submit, 
to  get  any  meaningful  and  sustained  actions 
through  the  legislatures  and  the  other  gov- 
ernmental processes— or.  Indeed,  supported 
over  the  long-term  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country  (or  any  other  country)  without 
some  basic  kind  of  work  of  this  type,  just  as' it 
has  required  that  kind  of  basic  economics  to 
produce  the  intricate  Industrial,  commercial, 
housing  and  other  complexes  which  we  build 
today.  Very  few  people  build  such  things 
without  first  knowing  what  the  economic 
bottom  line  Is.  Those  few  who  do  generally 
end  up  bankrupt;  and  they  don't  generally 
build  a  second  one. 

If  we  can  think  of  what  I  have  just  been 
saying  as  the  need  to  develop  an  environ- 
mental algebra,  my  second  theme  is  the  very 
real  need  for  the  development  of  what  I  will 
call  an  environmental  calculus,  going  far  be- 
yond a  measurement  of  economic  Impacts.  It 
Is  perfectly  plain  today,  I  think,  and  in- 
creasingly accepted  in  our  country,  that  eco- 
nomics Is  not  the  only  measure  of  value.  It  Is 
not  a  measure  of  value  which  has  produced  a 
tolerable  result  in  our  lifestyle  today.  It  is 
the  measure  of  value,  in  fact,  which  in  many 
cases  has  produced  the  very  things  we  are 
talking  about  preventing,  cleaning  up  and 
stopping.  But  we  have  no  good  ways  of 
measuring  what  other  values  ought  to  go  into 
this  equation.  We  have  no  consensus  on  what 
those  other  values  are;  but  even  when  there 
is  any  kind  of  an  agreement,  there  Is  no 
mathematics  that  enables  us  to  put  these 
various  other  factors  into  an  equation  so 
that,  faced  with  a  particular  problem,  we 
can  come  out  with  a  meaningful  result — 
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namely  a  set  of  priorities.  Something  should 
be  done  or  shouldn't  be  done;  it  should  be 
done  with  high  priority  or  with  low  priority. 
We  have  no  way  of  "environmentally"  eval- 
uating different  things  on  a  consistent  basis, 
so  that  we  could  weigh  one  project  against 
some  other  project,  or  some  other  alternative. 

I  can  suggest  to  you  some  of  the  kind  of 
things  that  shovild  go  into  such  an  equation, 
and  they  are  the  kind  of  things  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  should  be  trying  to  develop  a 
mathematics  about.  Because,  in  some  way  we 
have  got  to  develop  such  mathematics;  it  Isn't 
good  enough  just  to  say  that  eoonomlos  are 
bad;  they  are  insufficient;  let's  weigh  in 
beauty.  All  right,  beauty  is  a  perfectly  proper 
thing  to  weigh  in,  but  how?  What  weight  Is  It 
to  be  given?  What  weight  is  it  to  be  given  in 
the  building  of  a  housing  development?  in 
building  a  power  plant?  In  preserving  a 
stream?  I  don't  know.  But  we  had  better 
learn  some  method  of  getting  this  kind  of 
thing  Into  the  equation  or  we  are  never  go- 
ing to  have  anything  more  than  a  series  of  ir- 
rational and  unrelated  projects,  rather  than 
having  real  priorities  or  having  anything  that 
could  legitimately  be  called  a  program. 

This  kind  of  value  measurement  affects  the 
entire  range  of  land  use  policies,  for  in- 
stance, which  most  definitely  includes  pos- 
sible control  on  population  growth.  Should 
we  have  population  growth  controls,  imple- 
mented or  encouraged  by  the  state,  either  di- 
rectly— ^by  preventing  the  birth  of  children — 
or  Indirectly,  as  some  states  have  done,  by 
discouraging  the  Immigration  of  persons  into 
out  states  or  into  our  country  from  other 
places? 

The  entire  range  of  questions  Invcrivlng 
land  use  comes  down  to  a  determination  of 
what  is  the  optimum  use  of  different  types 
of  land.  But  that  whole  sentence  is  loaded 
with  things  that  we  don't  know.  What  Ls  an 
"optimum"  land  use?  Is  it  the  way  that  you 
get  the  "most"  on  to  a  piece  of  land?  The 
moet  what?  Is  It  the  way  that  provides  the 
most  satisfaction  to  the  most  number  of 
people?  If  so,  what  is  the  "most"  satisfac- 
tion? What  is  "satisfaction"?  Is  It  the  way 
that  provides  a  certain  type  of  satisfaction 
to  perhaps  only  one,  two  or  a  few  people? 
Are  we  to  have  a  quantitative  view  of  these 
things?  Is  a  type  of  recreation  more  impor- 
tant because  ten  thousand  peoiHe  wmnt  to 
engage  in  It  than  is  another  because  only  a 
hundred  want  to  engage  in  it?  Is  there  room 
in  our  society  for  all  of  these  things?  This 
type  of  question  is  at  the  heart  of  land  use 
policies;  because  merely  to  say  that  one 
should  have  land  use  pcHldee  is  a  very,  very 
small,  tentative  and  hesitant  step  down 
the  road  of  getting  to  them  In  a  meaningful 
way. 

What  Is  the  measurement  of  the  social 
and  psychotogloal  desirables,  for  Instance, 
such  as  one  I  mentioned  before:  the  pre- 
vention of  overcrowding.  Tou  have  all  prob- 
ably read  of  some  recent  experiments  in 
which  it  has  been  rather  conclusively  shown 
that  a  rat  colony  subjected  to  a  specific 
amount  of  overcrowding  wUI,  In  due  course, 
start  a  nonreversible  trend  toward  self- 
extermination  by  faUlng  to  breed;  and  this 
reproduction-faUure  doesn't  cease  when  the 
population  has  deacended;  it  persists  to  ul- 
timate extirpation  of  the  colony.  This  is  a 
psychological  recurtion.  Some  rat  colonies 
studied  in  the  past  have  had  disturbing 
pcu-allels  to  human  reactions;  so  this  is  a 
troubling  type  of  thing. 

How  do  we  value  the  various  types  of  ap- 
peals of  things  that  appeal  to  different  peo- 
ple; things  that  are  important  to  different 
people?  What  kind  of  quantifying  mathe- 
matics are  we  going  to  apply  to  aesthetics? 
Again,  bow  do  we  define  aesthetics? 

Is  there  Importance  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  open  space  or  wilder- 
ness? "Wilderness",  of  course,  is  a  relative 
term,  becaxise  Central  Park  can  be  a  wilder- 


ness as  far  as  the  kids  from  the  ghettos  of 
New  York  go;  It  is  also  enough  of  the  wllder- 
neas  for  some  other  people.  How  do  we  apply 
measurements  so  we  may  come  to  decisions 
about  bow  much  "wUdemees"  we  should 
have — or,  perhaps,  that  we  must  have? 

There  are  sub-questions,  of  course,  to  all 
of  these  things.  What,  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, is  overcrowding?  If  you  don't  want 
to  define  beauty,  what  Is  ugliness?  That  Is 
something  you  will  have  a  hard  time  finding 
a  consensus  about. 

However,  only  when  we  get  to  the  point 
that  we  find  a  way  to  put  these  things  into 
our  equation  will  we  be  able  intelligently 
to  face  the  individual  problems  we  have — a 
dam  here,  a  power  plant  there,  a  factory,  a 
housing  development,  a  new  town — and 
make  some  sort  of  a  rational  decision;  make 
some  sort  of  meaningful  priority.  Because 
the  one  thing  that  la  absolutely  certain  is 
that  there  u  already  too  little  of  everything 
to  go  around,  and  there  is  Increasingly  less 
of  it  to  go  around. 

Priorities  are  going  to  have  to  be  set;  com- 
promises will  have  to  be  made.  They  will  be 
made  only  as  intelligently  as  our  ability  to 
put  together  this  kind  of  mathemaUcs.  In 
the  past,  we  have  bad  little  such  ability; 
and.  therefore,  they  have  not  been  made 
very  intelligently.  In  general,  most  have  been 
made  with  the  only  kind  of  mathematics  we 
have  been  confident  of,  which  is  the  eco- 
nomic determinant.  If  you  don't  think  it  Is 
good  enough,  you  had  better  be  among  those 
who  get  on  the  stick  and  try  and  help  de- 
velop another  one  that  is  better. 

The  third  basic  matter  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you  is  the  need,  in  carrying  out 
this  kind  of  program,  to  assemble  and  main- 
tain an  effective  pollOcal  majority.  At  the 
moment,  environmental  concerns  have  a  good 
deal  of  political  sex  appeal.  A  lot  of  people 
have  rushed  to  get  on  this  bandwagon,  to 
the  extent  that  whereas  twenty  years  ago 
we  might  have  been  concerned  about  the  few 
people  who  were  interested,  today  I  am 
equally  concerned  about  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  vrant  to  be  counted  in,  who  dont 
really  now  what  they  are  doing  but  who, 
nonetheless,  think  this  is  a  pretty  good 
thing.  But  that  won't  last.  This  type  of 
public  approval  is  a  fickle  thing  and  flits 
from  one  to  another  of  the  latest  fads.  It 
will  not  last  unless  there  Is  a  sustained  effort 
at  education  and  at  building  up  a  true  con- 
stituency; and  the  true  constituency  in  this 
field — that  is  to  say,  the  Informed  constitu- 
ency— is  still  perilously  small.  It  will  also  not 
last  unless  it  Is  translated.  In  some  manner, 
into  a  more  effective  type  of  presence  on 
the  political  scene  and  in  the  political  struc- 
tures which,  in  fact,  govern  our  country  and 
our  lives  on  the  local,  on  the  state  and  on  tbe 
national  level. 

TTie  "environmental"  movement  is  still  a 
very  fragmentary  process  today;  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  reasons  it  is  fragmentary  Is 
that  most  of  its  leaders  are  persons  who,  by 
and  large,  are  Inexperienced  In  the  political 
process — and  a  number  of  whom  find  it  ac- 
tually objectionable.  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  this  type  of  attitude  is  also  not  good 
enough.  Basically,  I  would  not  visualize  any 
major  change  in  the  political  processes  of 
our  country  over  the  next  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  years.  If  you  want  to  make  your  point, 
therefore,  you  had  better  work  within  the 
system  and  figure  out  how  t«  make  that 
political  process  work  toward  your  objectives, 
rather  than  attempting  to  work  outside  of 
it,  or  merely  standing  on  the  outside  and 
complaining  about  what  it  is  not  doing. 

I  appreciate  that  the  existence  of  this 
group  and  your  coming  together  here  today 
la  a  recognition  of  this.  I  say  to  you,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  still  an  Insignificant  rec- 
ognition of  political  facts  and  political  ne- 
cessities on  tbe  part  of  many  individuals 
and  many  organizations  deeply  concerned 
with  environmental  matters. 


One  of  the  problems  is  that  in  order  to 
make  the  political  system  work,  you  have 
to  understand  tbat  there  are  values  and 
value  systems  different  than  the  ones  you 
are  Interested  in.  You  have  to  recognize  not 
only  that  they  are  there,  but  also  that  they 
have  validity.  And  a  failure  to  recognize  this 
is  a  prelude  to  total  failure  in  the  political 
process.  Let  me  give  you  Juat  two  examplea. 

Recently,  in  attempting  to  develop  a  child 
education  program  In  New  York  City,  draw- 
ing from  the  ghetto  schools  and  bringing 
children  together  to  give  them  some  basic 
environmental  education,  some  very  talented 
friends  of  mine  ran  into  a  total  roadblock. 
They  were  holding  their  classes  In,  as  it 
happens.  Central  Park;  and  they  found  that 
the  children  practically  went  rigid  in  these 
classes,  and  they  couldn't  get  through  to 
them.  Well,  I  will  make  this  very  short,  but 
after  a  good  deal  of  investigation,  what 
tran^ired  was  that  these  children  had  never 
known,  in  a  direct  physical  way,  not  only 
what  trees  looked  like  but  even  what  grass 
was;  and  the  fact  that  they  were  being 
forced  to  sit  on  grass  was,  to  them,  a  trau- 
matic e^erlence  that  filled  them  with  fear. 
These  were  children  of  around  four,  five  and 
six  years  old.  To  them,  this  was  literally  like 
a  city-dweller  of  old  having  to  go  into  the 
deepest,  darkest  forest. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  these 
wide  gulfs  in  the  value  systems  of  others, 
and  not  automatically  to  assume  that  ours 
exist  elsewhere,  we  are  going  to  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  relating  to  the  political  prooass.  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  those  children 
who  I  have  Jxist  described  are  not  only  vot- 
ers of  tomorrow,  but  probably  very  close  to 
the  majority  of  voters  of  tomorrow.  It  Is  in 
the  cities  that  the  voting  power  of  this  coun- 
try not  only  resides  today  but  is  increasingly 
being  made  more  powerful  by  reapportion- 
ment and  other  reforms  throughout  our 
state  and  national  legislatures,  as  you  all 
know. 

Unless  the  people  with  that  voting  power 
believe  that  some  of  these  concerns  are 
relevant  to  them,  the  chances  of  any  long- 
term  legislative  Interest  or  support  of  this 
type  of  program  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem la  remote  at  best. 

A  second  example:  I  think  there  is  a  very 
serious  lesson  Involved  In  at  least  one  aspect 
of  the  recent  SST  battle,  and  that  Is  tbe 
serious  alienation  of  organized  labor  In  this 
country  from  the  environmental  movement 
on  this  issue.  Labor,  as  it  happens,  is  a  fairly 
natural  ally  of  the  environmental  movement. 
But  labor  is  bitterly  against  what  it  sees  as 
a  narrow  approach,  in  the  matter  of  the  SST, 
to  a  problem  that  involves  livelihoods,  job* 
and  well-being  to  large  numbers  of  people 
that  It  considers  as  Its  constituency.  I  am 
not  suggesting  any  answers  to  this  particu- 
lar question;  I  am  suggesting  that.  In  this 
case,  there  was  an  awful  lot  more  homework 
that  could  and  should  have  been  done — 
probably  on  both  sides.  There  are  a  great 
many  more  factors  Involved,  in  other  words. 
In  this  kind  of  thing  than  just  the  simple 
matter  of  an  environmental  impact  (and 
that  Is  not  so  simple,  either).  Unless  those 
other  factors  are  recognized  more  fully  and 
recognized  earlier;  unless  there  Is  more  at- 
tempt to  realize  that  different  people  not 
only  have  different  values,  but  also  have 
valid  different  approaches  to  this  kind  of 
problem,  there  is  going  to  be  an  increasing 
amount,  I  am  afraid,  of  this  sort  of  passing 
in  the  night.  The  result  will  be  to  end  up 
in  a  series  of  political  fights,  each  decided 
by  who  has  the  most  political  troops.  This  Is 
not  usually  the  best  way  of  getting  an  intel- 
ligent result,  nor  of  developing  a  consistent 
long-term  program. 

The  fact  is  that,  like  it  or  not,  there  are 
going  to  have  to  be  a  lot  of  hard  choices, 
and  a  lot  of  them  are  going  to  end  up  being 
compromises.  The  population  of  this  coun- 
try, at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  ia 
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going  to  continue  to  grow  &t  a  considerable. 
If  not  an  alarming  rate.  There  leill  be  the 
requirement  of  more  houses;  there  will  be 
an  overwhelming  requirement  for  power, 
meaning  power  plants  and  power  lines  and 
many  other  things  of  this  sort. 

There  no  longer  Is  enough  environment  to 
go  around  without  these  things  conflicting 
Someho>w  or  other,  we  have  got  to  And  not 
only  the  mathematics  of  determining  how 
to  minimize  these  conflicts  (you  can't  elimi- 
nate them),  but  then  the  political  methods 
of  bringing  that  result  Into  the  polltloal  sys- 
tem so  that  an  Intelligent  decision  can,  In 
fact,  become  an  Intelligent  result.  The  two 
are  equally  vltcU. 

The  laat  point  I  want  to  make  Is  related 
to  the  one  we  have  Just  been  discussing,  and 
that  Is  the  question  of  governmental  organi- 
sation Itself.  What  type  of  organization 
should  we  have  to  handle  this  sort  of  prob- 
lem? I  am  not  here  today  to  give  any  Wnd  of 
answer,  because  not  only  do  I  not  have,  but 
I  think  no  one  else  has.  these  answers;  but 
rather  to  give  you  some  of  the  questions. 

I  would  point  out  only  a  few  things:  one 
of  them  is  that  there  Is  a  very  clear  difference 
between  the  policy  aspect  of  government,  the 
administrative  aspect  of  government  and  the 
enforcement  aspect  of  government.  All  three 
happen  to  be  important  In  the  environmental 
area.  An  example  of  the  policy  aspect  would 
be  Russell  Train's  EInviroiuiiental  Quality 
CJouncll.  An  example  of  enforcement  would 
be  the  Virginia  Water  Quality  Control  Board. 
An  example  of  the  administrative  would  be 
the  National  Park  Service.  Obviously,  there 
are  overlaps  in  these  things,  but  they  are  all 
distinct  problems.  There  are  problems  when 
these  three  types  of  governmental  activity 
are  brought  into  one  agency;  there  are  dif- 
ferent but  equivalent  problems  when  they 
are  left  separate.  Neither  is  a  perfect  solution. 

One  of  the  problems  of  keeping  them  sepa- 
rate, for  Instance,  is  how  do  you  then  get  any 
"teeth"  into  the  policy-making  aspect  if  the 
administrative  people  say,  "Well,  it  is  our 
budget  and  we  are  going  to  administer  It  any 
way  tb*t  we  want,  no  matter  what  policy 
•ays". 

If  you  put  them  all  together,  how  do  you 
handle  the  problem  of  Just  sheer  bureaucratic 
tl«e?  And,  if  you  are  gotng  to  have  one 
agency,  how  many  things  do  you  put  into  an 
environmental  agency  anyway?  Certain  func- 
Uons  clearly  should  go  in;  but  what  about 
the  others — what  do  you  do  about  the  mar- 
ginal departments  thAt  deal  with  matters  of 
the  environment,  but  only  fifty  percent  of 
the  time?  What  do  you  do  with  those?  I  don't 
suggest — and  I  don't  think  moet  people  would 
suggest — that  the  Division  of  Highways  be- 
longs within  an  environmental  agency:  but 
It  sure  enough  better  not  exist  toUUy  remote 
from  such  an  agency  nor  from  its  policies  If 
you  Intend  to  have  a  meaningful  environ- 
mental program.  How,  administratively,  is 
one  to  structure  that  kind  of  organization? 

State  government,  itself,  is  a  difficult  con- 
cept today,  because  by  and  large  our  state 
governments  over  the  last  half  century  have 
been  defunct;  and  yet  in  this  environmen- 
tal area  particularly,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
local  government  on  the  town  or  county 
level  isn't  good  enough  any  longer — If  it  ever 
was;  it  la  too  subject  to  political  pressure. 
and  It  can't  look  at  a  broad  enough  scope. 
And  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  you 
not  put  all  of  your  faith  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  solve  these  problems.  I  happen  to 
have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  the  federal 
government,  so  I  speak  with  some  feeling. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  probably  be  In  a  good  position 
to  do,  and  that  la  to  lay  down  general  en- 
forcement criteria.  The  federal  government, 
however.  Is  not  good  when  it  gets  around  to 
applying  them  to  a  local  sltuaUon;  that  is 
something  we  had  better  keep  on  a  more  local 
level,  although  probably  not  at  a  village 
level;  but  again,  how?  What  are  the  processes 
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that   we   need   to   accomplish   this   type   of 
result? 

So  I  guess  what  I  am  saying  in  all  of 
this  Is  that  the  kids,  nowadays,  all  use  the 
term  "relevant":  we  have  got  to  be  "rele- 
vant"; this  is  right.  But,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  relevance  is  something  that 
does  not  exist  only  to  us  in  our  own  par- 
ticular value  system  as  we  see  It.  I  have 
relevance  and  Ideas  about  relevance;  so  do 
you.  each  of  you.  So  do  a  lot  of  other  people 

Those  of  us  In  this  room  today  probably 
would  have  little  dlfllculty  putting  our  var- 
ious relevances  together  to  come  to  a  pro- 
gram. But,  when  you  get  out  into  the  main 
stream  of  politics,  which  means  our  state 
our  towns,  and  our  country  (and  also  me&ns 
whether  the  things  we  are  talking  about 
here  today  are  merely  going  to  be  talk,  or 
whether  they  will  be  translated  Into  effective 
aotion)  then  we  bad  better  recognize  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  relevances  as  well  as 
ours.  Some  of  them  are  different;  some  of 
them  we  find  objectionable;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  equally  valid.  Who  knows,  some 
of  them  might  even  be  more  valid;  at  least 
they  are  more  valid  to  the  people  who  hold 
them,  and  we  had  better  recognize  this  as 
a  fact.  We  had  better  broaden  our  visions 
and  learn,  perhaps,  to  do  more  careful 
groundwork  when  we  suggest  a  program,  and 
also,  perhaps,  to  be  a  bit  more  tolerant — to 
be  a  bit  more  willing  to  recognize  that  the 
final  outcome  of  almost  any  program  of 
action.  If  it  Is  to  be  a  successful  one.  Is  likely 
to  be  a  compromise  rather  than  precisely 
what  you  or  I  or  any  one  of  us  as  Individuals 
might  think  Is  the  ideal  solution.  Because  1 
can  promise  you  that  the  absolutely  ideal 
solution  to  anything  Is  not  likely  to  be 
found  In  the  Ideas  (or  prejudices)  of  any 
one  of  us.  or  even  of  any  small  group  of  us 

TTiank  you  for  your  invitation  to  speak 
to  you. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  DEFINING    'CON- 
SCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR  • 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  deflning  "conscientious  objector"  and 
establishing  relevant  and  usable  criteria 
for  the  draft  boards  of  our  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  was  highlighted  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Muhummad  Ali. 

Nowhere  are  there  vsdid  rules  or  clear 
guidelines  to  be  found  for  the  men  who 
administer  our  draft  laws.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  one 
of  draft  boards  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, giving  his  reasons  for  resigning  this 
position  after  20  years  of  service.  He 
clearly  and  poignantly  outlines  how  the 
recent  Court  decisions,  coupled  with  con- 
gressional inaction,  have  caused  him  to 
believe  that  he  cannot  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities justly  in  the  determining  of 
conscientious  objector  status.  I  recom- 
mend reading  his  letter  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. Text  follows: 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mxx., 

June  17,  1971. 
Hon.  MANtrxL  Lujan, 
Home  of  Repretentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Mx.  Ldjan:  I  recently  submitted  my 
resignation  as  chairman  and  member  of  New 
Mexico  Selective  Service  Board  no.  30.  Los 
Alamos,  New  Mexico,  to  be  effective  June  30, 
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1971.  Since  the  reasons  for  this  resignation 
were  prompted  primarily  by  actions  (or  Iswk 
of  action)  by  the  United  States  Congress,  I 
should  like  the  New  Mexico  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  know  my  reasons. 

Before  the  Congressional  election  of  1970. 
I  had  correspondence  with  all  of  the  New 
Mexico  delegation  to  Congress  expressing  my 
concerns  about  the  Selective  Service  law. 
Since  that  time  administrative  changes  have 
been  made  In  the  operation  of  the  Selective 
Service  program.  I  feel  that  these  have  been 
improvements  for  the  most  part,  but  the  one 
area  where  I  feel  the  need  for  change  most 
strongly  has  changed  only  because  changes 
have  been  forced  upon  It  by  Supreme  Court 
decision.  I  am  referring  to  the  problem  of 
conscientious  objection.  I  have  watched  this 
problem  grow  greatly  In  the  past  few  years, 
yet  I  have  seen  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Department  of  our  government  or 
leaders  In  Congress  to  try  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  which  now  exist. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions m  the  past  few  years  have  Interpreted 
this  portion  of  the  law  in  a  manner  which 
few.  if  any.  members  of  Congress  intended 
when  the  law  was  originally  passed.  In  effect, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  Court  has  passed  some 
legislation.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Congress  has  the  power  to 
pass  any  legislation  which  might  change  the 
broad  effects  of  these  decisions.  Perhaps  the 
members  of  Congress  do  not  wish  to  change 
them,  even  If  they  have  the  power.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  changes,  provided  that  the  will 
of  the  people  and  Congress  is  being  followed. 

But  even  assuming  that  these  new  Inter- 
pretations are  the  will  of  Congress,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  has  re&ily  looked 
at  the  conscientious  objection  problem  In  any 
complete  way.  Congress  needs  to  consider 
how  our  American  society  has  changed  In  Its 
thinking  In  the  years  since  conscientious  ob- 
jection was  first  written  Into  the  laws  of 
Selective  Service.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
chaired  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  during  the  9l8t  Congress. 
The  report  of  this  sub-conunittee  Included  a 
brief,  but  qiiite  complete  statement  of  the 
alternatives  facing  the  nation  on  the  sticky 
problem  of  conscientious  objection.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  consideration  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  of  the  9Ist  Con- 
gress gave  to  this  portion  of  the  report.  Cer- 
tainly during  the  present  session  news  re- 
ports on  Congressional  deliberation  on  Selec- 
tive Service  Indicate  plenty  of  discussion  on 
length  of  extension,  niunber  of  men  to  be 
called  up,  and  other  problems,  but  nothing  on 
conscientious  objection.  I  feel  that  Congress 
has  Ignored  the  problem. 

My  objections  to  the  present  circumstances 
are  two-fold.  First  I  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  handed  local  Selective 
Service  Boards  the  Impossible  task  of  decid- 
ing the  "sincerity"  of  a  registrant's  claim.  As 
I  see  It,  a  board  member  has  three  alterna- 
tives. He  could  reason  as  follows:  "I  cannot 
tell  whether  this  registrant  Is  sincere  or  not, 
but  I  will  consider  him.  to  be  such,  unless  it 
is  proved  otherwise".  Under  this  reasoning 
nearly  all  of  those  requesting  It  would  achieve 
a  I-O  classification.  A  member  could  take  the 
opposite  view  and  not  accept  a  man's  sincer- 
ity unless  he  proves  he  Is.  In  this  approach 
most  would  be  denied  their  requests.  Most 
members  will  honestly  try  to  accomplish  the 
impossible  task  of  making  a  fair,  considered 
Judgment.  So  the  most  Intelligent,  widely 
read  actors  win  their  cases.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  fair,  and  I  can  no  longer  take  part  In 
such  a  procedure. 

The  second  part  of  my  objection  to  the 
present  procedure  Is  the  fact  that  local 
boards  and  those  registrants  who  do  achieve 
a  I-O  classification  must  go  through  very 
cumbersome  and  ineffective  processes  in  get- 
ting the  registrant  Into  acceptable  alternate 
service.  Local  boards  do  not  have  the  Infor- 
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matlon  or  the  ways  and  means  to  handle  this 
operation.  Once  a  boy  Is  sent  for  Induction 
Into  the  armed  services  the  Selective  Service 
Board  turns  him  over  to  the  control  of  the 
military.  But  once  a  conscientious  objector 
is  called  up,  the  local  board  must  operate  the 
machinery  which  finally  gets  him  placed,  and 
the  boards  are  not  equipped  to  do  this. 

I  write  to  you,  not  to  complain  about  you  as 
an  Individual  member  of  Congress,  but  to  im- 
press upon  you  my  feeling  that  the  han- 
dling of  this  problem  is  an  example  of  the  In- 
efficient ways  In  which  our  national  legis- 
lature operates  In  many  areas.  I  am  willing 
to  leave  It  to  our  government  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  needs  to 
keep  Selective  Service.  But  If  we  art  to  have 
It.  I  believe  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  make 
It  as  fair  and  efficient  as  poeslble. 

I  am  not  resigning  in  protest  of  our  Indo- 
china policies,  or  the  continuation  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  I  am  protesting  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
look  at  this  situation  In  the  light  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  placed  on 
many  volunteer  citizens  In  this  country  who 
would  like  to  do  a  good  Job  in  a  situation  that 
Is  not  popular  or  easy  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  been  a  member  of  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  No.  30  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Only  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  I  felt  personally  torn  Inside  by  the  de- 
cisions I  have  had  to  assist  In  making  when 
there  were  no  real  grounds  or  guidelines  for 
making  those  decisions.  I  don't  believe  It 
needs  to  be  this  way. 

If  my  thoughts  are  of  any  value,  perhaps 
you   can  share   them   with   your   colleagues. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaho  E.  Spencx. 


PRIMITIVE  CULTISTS  OF  D.C.  AND 
NEW  GUINEA— A  WASTE  OF  TAX- 
PAYER'S MONEY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
with  any  degree  of  intelligence  can,  after 
reading  Washington  newspapers,  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  deliberately  creating  a  hysterical 
situation  that  forces  the  people  of  this 
Naticn  to  support  more  and  more  social- 
istic programs  and  Increased  Federal 
controls,  especially  In  the  economic  sec- 
tor where  people  of  today  expect  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  or,  at  most,  an 
excessively  high  mlnlmiun  wage  stand- 
ard. 

Never  has  this  deliberate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  been 
more  evident  in  the  recent  accoimts  of 
separate  incidents  regarding  Federal  ex- 
penditures here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
In  separate  accoimts,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  liberal's  "bible,"  reveals  a  waste 
of  taxpaper  money  wherein  the  Federal 
Government  is  providing  $1.60  per  hour 
for  1.400  schoolchildren  to  attend  sum- 
mer school  here  in  the  District — a  wage 
scale  equal  to  the  minimum  national 
scale  and  more  than  the  minimum  for 
agricultural  workers,  who  only  get  $1.30 
per  hour— and  a  Federal  subsidy  of  crime 
insurance  to  be  made  available  in  the 
District  August  1  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment — only  necessary  because  the  people 
of  the  District  cannot  police  themselves 
and  tend  to  their  own  problems. 

Small  wonder  that  the  American  wage 
earner  throws  up  his  hands  in  disgust 
and  feels  he  must  appeal  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  either  higher  minimum 
wages  or  a  guaranteed  annual  income. 
That  farmworker  who  gets  only  $1.30 
per  hour  pays  taxes  on  that,  and  sees  it 
thrown  away  as  a  bribe  to  get  kids  to  go 
to  summer  school — and  the  children  do 
not  even  want  to  do  that,  for  only  400  of 
the  expected  1,400  signed  up  for  the  Fed- 
eral gift — is  totally  and  completely  dis- 
gusting. It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  see  their 
hard-earned  money  wasted  by  giving  it 
to  a  bunch  of  kids  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  an  inducement  to  keep  them  off  the 
streets  because  their  parents  cannot, 
or  would  not  control  them. 

How  I  could  be  expected  to  explain 
this  to  the  people  of  my  district  Is  be- 
yond me.  The  situation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  re- 
ported in  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea, 
where  primitive  New  Guinea  cultists  wait 
patiently  for  their  gods  to  deliver  the 
white  man's  goods  in  great  quantity, 
all  the  time  refusing  to  work.  The  only 
difference  is  that  for  us  the  gods  of  New 
Guinea  are  the  "moralists"  of  the  "New 
American  Revolution"  and  the  primi- 
tive cultists  are  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  people  in  the  District  have 
their  money  and  do  not  want  it;  the 
people  in  New  Guinea  do  not  have  It 
and  are  praying  for  it.  They  just  do  not 
know  how  lucky  they  really  are — or  how 
free  they  really  are. 

My  people  object  most  strongly  to  the 
use  of  their  tax  money  for  such  pur- 
poses. We  know  that  if  the  trend  to- 
ward complete  socialism  is  not  stopped, 
it  will  not  simply  be  the  District  popu- 
lation refusing  a  $1.60  per  hour  dole  to 
go  to  summer  school  because  it  is  too 
much  work;  it  will  be  the  population 
of  every  town  and  city  In  this  great 
land. 

I  insert  related  news  articles  at  this 
point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  7,   1971) 

School  Pbog&am  Approvxd 

(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 

The  D.C.  City  Council  approved  the  suix>- 
mer  "Earn  SLnd  Learn"  program  for  1,400 
model  cities  neighborhood  youngsters  yes- 
terday, but  expressed  displeasure  that  only 
400  had  signed  up  so  far  to  be  paid  91.60 
per  hour  to  go  to  sununer  schocri. 

The  approval  vote  was  unanimous,  but 
Council  members  who  began  by  defending 
the  controversial  program  became  sharply 
critical  of  Its  administration  by  the  time 
the  vote  was  taken.  "I'm  terribly  disap- 
pointed," said  Vice  Chairman  Sterling  Tuck- 
er, who  at  first  enthusiastically  supported 
the  program.  "My  feeling  is  the  planning  is 
not  what  It  could  be  ...  I  have  real  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  we're  geared  up  at  all. 

"I  will  be  extremely  disappointed  If  we 
only  have  400  or  500,"  Tucker  said.  "I  would 
not  look  upon  this  program  as  a  success  at 
all." 

Council  member  Henry  S.  Robinson.  In 
moving  for  approval  for  the  program,  added : 
"I  must  strongly  chastise  the  model  cities 
officials  and  school  system  for  going  into 
this   program   without  doing   homework." 
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Charles  Dlggs.  a  school  official  In  charge  of 
the  program,  said  that  delays  In  getting  nec- 
essary official  approval  had  hurt  recruiting 
efforts. 

He  said  that  because  of  the  program's 
uncertainty  •'sunmier  teachers  have  also  dis- 
appeared. Im  not  sure  some  of  the  summer 
administrators  haven't  also  disappeared." 

The  program,  under  which  youngsters  will 
earn  $1.60  an  hour  for  attending  school  for 
four  hours  a  day  for  seven  weeks,  was  sup- 
posed to  begin  last  Monday.  It  Is  now  tenta- 
tively set  to  start  next  Monday  at  Dunbar 
High  School  and  Hamilton  Junior  High. 

The  city's  school  board  approved  the  pro- 
gram in  May.  The  »644,000  cost  is  being  paid 
by  model  cities  money  already  allocated  for 
the  Shaw,  Trlndad,  SUnton  Park  and  Ivy 
City  areas. 

The  model  cities  commission  approved  the 
plan  on  June  15.  disapproved  It  June  22  when 
youths  said  the  money  should  be  spent  on 
jobs  Instead,  then  reapproved  it  June  25 
Late  last  week,  the  matter  was  taken  to  the 
City  Council,  whose  approval  also  was  needed 

The  program  was  conceived  to  fill  in  for 
a  severe  summer  Job  shortage  for  youths  be- 
tween 14  and  21  living  in  the  model  nelgh- 
borhoods. 

[Prom  the  Washington   Poet,  July  7.   1971  ] 
Ckime  Insttbanci  Dm  August  1 

Insurance  against  crime  wUl  be  available 
on  Aug.  1  for  businesses  and  private  resi- 
dences in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mary- 
land, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  announced  yesterday. 

The  governn>ent-sub6ldlzed  Insurance, 
which  will  provide  for  a  maximum  coverage 
of  $15,000  for  commercial  policies,  was  voted 
by  Congress  last  year  to  help  residents  of 
high-crime  areas  who  have  been  priced  out 
of  private  Insurance  coverage. 

Rates  for  the  Insurance,  not  yet  released 
win  be  based  on  a  formula  reflecting  FBI 
crime  statistics  for  the  area. 

In  addition  to  D.C.  and  Marvland  resi- 
dents of  California,  nilnols.  Massachusetts 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York.  Ohio  Penn- 
sylvania and  Rhode  Island  will  also  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  new  Insurance. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  July 
7,1971) 

Srowxks  or  Riches  Awaited  bt  Cultists 

Port  Morxsst,  New  Guinea.— Thousands  of 
primitive  New  Guinea  cultists  t.oday  removed 
a  concrete  survey  marker  from  atop  a  moun- 
tain in  a  tribal  ritual  they  hope  win  appease 
their  gods  and  bring  them  the  wh'te  man's 
goods  In  great  quanUty. 

The  marker,  erected  on  Mt.  Tuni  by  U3. 
Geodetic  Survey  men  seven  jwars  ago,  was 
carried  several  miles  down  the  mountainside 
near  Wewak  Township,  In  the  East  Seplk 
District. 

The  cult,  known  as  the  Tangoru  Cargo,  in 
led  by  Matthias  Tellwan  and  Daniel  Hawena, 
who  have  promised  their  followers  that  this 
Sunday  Is  the  day  the  white  man's  riches 
will  be  delivered  to  them. 

The  belief  In  the  arrival  of  superabundant 
riches  stems  from  World  War  II  when  natives 
witnessed  the  unloading  of  vast  amounts  of 
American  military  supplies. 

Thousands  of  villagers  have  deserted  their 
work  in  the  last  three  months  In  expectation 
that  the  ritual  will  provide  everjrthlng  they 
want — canned  foods  and  luxury  products. 
The  territory's  Australian  administrators 
fear  that  many  of  the  30,000  cultists  will 
wind  up  hungry  because  farmers  deserted 
their  fields  and  hired  workers  left  their  Jobs 
to  go  to  the  mountain. 

Australian  patrol  officers  and  A'utraUan. 
Dutch,  German  and  American  missionaries 
have  been  trying  to  get  the  cultists  to  go  back 
to  work. 


\ 
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STOP  OIL  DRILLING   OFF  PACIFIC 
PALISADES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUFOBirlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los  An- 
geles County  grand  Jury  has  recently 
taken  a  position  against  any  oil  drilling 
or  exploration  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
mean  high  tidellne.  This  decision  Is  in 
direct  response  to  the  dangers  of  oil  drill- 
ing in  areas  such  as  Pacific  Palisades 
which  have  a  propensity  to  slip  without 
prompting  from  outside  sources. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  cur- 
rently making  a  geological  study  of  this 
area,  and  I  must  support  the  demands 
of  the  group  known  as  No  Oil  Inc.  of 
Pacific  Palisades  that  oil  companies  not 
be  allowed  to  perform  any  exploratory 
drilling  in  the  area  until  the  corps  com- 
pletes its  study. 

The  following,  then,  are  articles  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook  which  describe  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  grand  jury  of  Los  An- 
geles County  in  urging  county  oCQcials  to 
ban  oil  exploration  in  these  potentially 
dangerous  areas.  I  commend  the  grand 
jury  for  its  action  and  also  No  Oil  Inc. 
of  Pacific  Palisades  for  its  efforts  to  stop 
exploration  in  their  area. 
[Prom  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook. 

June  22,  1971] 
At  Pacific  Palisades — On.  Dkiluno  Holdup 

ASKKD 

(By  Tom  Sullivan) 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Orand  Jury  has 
called  for  a  moratorium  on  oil  exploration  in 
Pacific  Pallaades  until  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  completes  Its  land  stability  In- 
vestigation. 

In  letters  sent  to  all  Los  Angeles  councU- 
men  and  Planning  Director  Calvin  Hamilton, 
the  Jury  foreman.  Leo  Eosteln.  also  called  for 
enactment  of  pending  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  drilling  for  one-half  mile  Inland 
from  the  mean  high  tidellne,  excluding  exist- 
ing M-3  Industrial  zoning. 

Epstein  said  oil  drilling  along  the  Pali- 
sades' coastal  bluffs  could  "seriously  damage 
the  ecological  balance"  of  the  coastline. 

The  1970  Orond  Jury  also  supported  the 
efforts  by  No  Oil,  Inc.  (NO)  of  the  Palisades 
In  Its  attempt  to  prevent  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp.  from  exploring  near  the  land- 
slide-prone bluffs. 

"Unrestricted  drilling  for  oil  can  seriously 
disturb  the  ecological  balance  of  our  shore- 
line, can  pose  a  danger  .  .  .  from  lubrication 
of  already  unstable  geological  formations, 
and  at  the  very  least  threatens  oil  spill  {di- 
lution, an  all-too-famiUar  tragedy,"  said 
Epstein's  letter,  dated  last  Thursday. 

"Therefore,  we  resoectfully  urge  that  any 
new  oil  drilling  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  be 
banned  for  a  half-mile  Inland  from  the  mean 
high  tidellne.  excluding  existing  M-3  Indus- 
trial zones,"  he  wrote. 

SKKKS    aZLP 

The  foreman  also  sent  another  letter  last 
week  to  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  director  of 
the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  that  letter,  Epstein  asked  Ruckelshaus 
to  help  obtain  a  ban  on  all  drilling  in  the 
Palisades  until  the  corps  of  engineers  com- 
pletes Its  study. 

The  foreman  said  "severe  damage"  has  al- 
ready occurred  from  earth  slippage  In  the 
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area,  and  further  damage  may  result  If  oil 
exploration  Is  allowed. 

The  corps  of  engineers  Is  studying  the  land 
slippage  problem  In  the  Palisades  as  ordered 
by  Congress  In  the  1966  Flood  Oontrcrf  Act. 

rKAsranTTT  stttot 

It  Is  charged  with  determining  IX  It  Is 
scientifically  and  economically  feasible  to 
correct  the  problem,  using  engineering  tech- 
niques. 

Ool.  Robert  J.  Malley.  district  engineer  for 
the  corps.  Is  beading  the  study  of  the 
Palisades. 

Epstein  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
councllmen  to  Col.  Malley.  But  the  olBcer 
said  he  doesn't  have  the  authority  to  order 
a  moratorium  on  drilling  In  the  area. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  22, 
1971) 

Grand  Jutit  Urges  Ban  on  Nrw  Inland  Oil 
Drilling   Ncax   Shorz 

(By  Ron  Elnstoss) 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  has 
urged  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  ban  new 
oil  drilling  for  a  half-mile  inland  from  the 
mean  high  tidellne,  it  was  revealed  Monday. 

Jury  foreman  Leo  Epstein  made  the  re- 
quest In  a  letter  to  city  Planning  Director 
Calvin  Hamilton.  Copies  of  the  letter  were 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  City  Council. 

"Unrestricted  drilling  for  oil  can  seriously 
disturb  the  ecological  balance  of  our  shore- 
line, can  pose  a  danger  from  subsidence  and 
from  lubrication  of  already  unstable  geolog- 
ical formations  and  at  the  very  least  threat- 
ens oil-splU  pollution,  and  all  too  familiar 
tragedy,"  Epstein  wrote. 

The  jurors  also  added  their  support  to  a 
moratorium  on  all  drilling  In  the  Pacific 
Palisades  area  until  an  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' study  now  under  way  has  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  also  suggeted  that  their  rec- 
ommendations be  considered  part  of  the 
master  plan  (or  land  use  to  conserve  coastal 
recreation  and  scenic  areas. 

Epstein  directed  another  letter  to  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus,  head  of  the  federal  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  in  which  the 
grand  jury  expressed  its  concern  over  oil 
drilling  in  populated  areas. 

The  Jurors  asked  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment require  an  environmental  impact 
study  from  any  company  which  desires  to 
drill  for  oil  In  the  offshore,  coastal  or  inland 
areas. 
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KILLING   COPS   AND   THE   REVOLU- 
TIONARY MYSTIQUE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  police  kill- 
ings in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  other  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  have 
proliferated  to  frightening  proportions  in 
the  past  year.  This  sad  state  of  affairs 
represents  a  severe  symptom  of  a  grave 
sickness  becoming  more  and  more  em- 
bedded in  our  society.  It  is  time  the 
people  of  this  country  and  its  leaders 
fully  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation and  start  to  deal  with  it  in  realis- 
tic terms. 

Max  Lemer  in  his  May  26,  1971.  article 
in  the  New  York  Post  goes  right  to  the 
core  of  the  problem  by  describing  the 
societal  ailment  in  terms  of  a  "revolu- 
tionary mystique"  and  then  eloquently 
debunks  the  mystique  by  exposing  it  for 


what  it  really  is — an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  guilt  ridden  to  clothe  their  foul 
deeds  in  a  mantle  of  abstractions.  Mr. 
Lemer  quite  correctly  identifies  the  as- 
sailants as  those  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  police  institutions  as  they  exist  in 
America,  who  indiscriminately  mow  down 
men  who  happen  to  be  in  blue  coats,  re- 
gardless of  their  color  or  creed. 

I  want  to  commend  Max  Lerner  for  his 
incisive  article,  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Ptset,  May  26,  1971] 

Killing  Cops 

(By  Max  Lerner) 

New  York  is  a  city  of  hardened  people,  but 
when  two  cops  were  shot  cold-bloodedly  in  a 
F>olice  car  (they  barely  survived),  and  then 
two  others  were  shot  In  the  back  and  killed 
in  Harlem,  a  wave  of  nausea  swept  the  city. 
It  suffered  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  Itself — 
a  crisis  of  belief  in  the  city's  capacity  to  deal 
with  the  berserk  terrorists  without  going 
vigllantlst  in  the  process. 

E^veryone  Is  against  killing  cops — everyone, 
that  Is.  except  the  cop  killers,  and  everyone, 
except  those  who  wouldn't  do  it  themselves, 
but  in  whose  hearts  little  fires  are  lit  when 
they  read  that  someone  else  has  done  it,  be- 
cause they  feel  cops  are  "fascist  pigs."  If  you 
are  going  to  speak  out  against  killing  cops, 
you  must  speak  out  also  against  these  little 
fires,  and  the  emotional  climate  in  which 
they  thrive. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  mindless  killing 
of  cope,  but  put  an  end  also  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent granary  of  hatred  and  ttaltlng  of  cops. 
which  feed  the  flames  that  finally  produce 
these  killings.  It  is  t>eing  said  now  in  New 
York,  and  other  cities  where  cops  are  being 
killed,  that  it  Is  Just  "plain  and  simple  mur- 
der." True,  It  is  murder,  but  not  quite  so 
plain  nor  quite  so  simple. 

An  individual  who  kills  someone  he  knows, 
out  of  a  murder  impulse,  doesn't  Infect 
others.  But  someone  who  kills  a  cop  doesn't 
kill  anyone  he  knows,  against  whom  he  nour- 
ishes a  grievance  He  kills  a  category,  the  way 
Hitler's  storm-troopers  did,  the  way  lynchers 
In  the  South  used  to,  the  way  the  terrorist 
kidnappers  did  Just  the  other  day  in  Turkey. 

Whoever  kills  a  category  thinks  he  is  a  hero, 
and  basks  in  bis  belief  that  he  has  some- 
how tapped  a  pipeline  to  history  or  Justice. 
He  sparks  the  same  Impulse  in  others,  and 
he  gets  support  from  them.  Including  many 
who  would  not  themselves  kill. 

Police  Commissioner  Murphy,  himself  one 
of  the  best  cops,  says  the  killings  are  "un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  madmen"  To  call 
them  madmen,  bums,  punks,  is  one  way  of 
stripping  them  of  the  mystique  of  "revo- 
lution" in  which  they  try  to  clothe  them- 
selves. 

It  Is  Important  to  strip  these  murderers 
of  their  revolutionary  mystique.  But  I  go 
farther:  it  is  Important  to  strip  revolution 
Itself  of  its  mystique  of  being  somehow 
above  the  standards  of  law,  morality,  and 
language  that  bind  mere  earthlings  to  the 
society   and   each   other. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  of  toughs  and 
killers.  There  sire  presumably  gentle  people, 
who  seem  sensitive  and  tender,  but  who  feel 
that  If  destructive  deeds  are  done  for  "the 
revolution" — whether  black  or  white — they 
are  shriven  of  guilt  and  washed  In  the  blood 
of  the  Leninist  or  Maoist  lamb. 

The  epithets  of  "fascist  pigs"  and  "racist 
pigs"  may  be  uttered  in  hjrsterla,  or  in  cold 
calculation  that  the  collective  violence 
which  we  call  revolution  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  has  first  broken  down  the  neces- 
sary sense  of  confidence  between  the  police 
and  the  people.  That  is  what  the  hardcore 
revolutionarlee  mean  to  break  down.  Dont 
let  them. 
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Edward  J.  Kleman,  who  beads  the  police 
union  in  New  York,  had  a  fit  of  hysteria  of 
his  own — and  doubtless  a  fit  of  union  elec- 
tioneering as  well — when  he  advised  police 
they  bad  a  right  as  private  citizens  to  equip 
themselves  with  shotguns.  Riding  shotgun 
on  the  beat  is  no  answer,  nor  shooting  first 
and   asking   questions   later. 

To  follow  this  line  would  Involve  the 
police  in  what  might  easily  become  a  race 
war,  with  black  oops  and  lawful  black  civil- 
ians caught  in  the  middle.  It  would  give 
credibility  to  the  terrorists  by  adding  the 
charge  of  vlgllantlsm  to  the  charge  of 
racism. 

Nor  Is  it  a  solution  (as  some  well-meaning 
people  advocate)  to  turn  the  control  of 
the  police  over  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
have  the  blacks  in  Harlem  run  their  own 
police  system.  The  police  killings  would  con- 
tinue, only  the  black  cops  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  same  terrorists  would  tie  killed 
as  "Uncle  Tom  pigs"  who  bad  betrayed  their 
race. 

The  best  hope  for  both  poUce  and  people 
Is  to  use  humanity  and  reason  toward  each 
other.  Where  cops  are  corrupt — and  a  num- 
ber of  thecQ  doubtless  are — ferret  them  out, 
and  discipline  and  punish  them. 

Where  they  are  racist  in  their  core  atti- 
tudes, or  Just  gun  happy,  weed  them  out. 
In  all  these  cases  they  don't  belong  In  their 
Jobs.  Don't  hobble  the  rest  with  impossible 
restraints,  and  back  them  up  In  danger. 
Build  professionalism,  but  with  It  build  also 
a  sense  of  human  concern. 

This  is  the  credo  neither  of  a  "bleeding 
heart"  nor  a  "do-gooder"  (the  quotes  are 
Klernan's)  but  of  someone  who  believes  that 
both  the  cops  and  the  city  deserve  a  better 
brecUc. 


THE  CRIMINALITY  OF 
UNPREPAREDNESS 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nual Independence  Day  observance  held 
Ml  the  steps  of  the  Truman  Library  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  is  an  event  which  is 
always  well  attended.  Each  year  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker  Is  on  the  program. 

This  year  we  were  privileged  to  have 
as  our  guest  speaker  on  Saturday,  July  3, 
Rear  Adm.  Heinz  H.  LoefBer,  U.S.NJi. 
On  this  14th  annual  observance,  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Truman  in  1957,  our 
speaker  noted  that  the  Trumtui  Library 
had  recently  accepted  for  permanent  dis- 
play the  18-foot  model  of  the  battleship 
U.S.S.  Missouri.  This  model  will  become 
a  part  of  the  historic  memorabilia  of  an 
era  which  marked  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  age  of  atomic  and  nuclear  power. 

Admiral  LoeflBer  in  his  speech  la- 
mented, however,  that  the  little  model 
would  only  be  a  symbol  of  an  era  since 
the  day  of  the  battleship  passed  with 
the  signing  of  the  surrender  documents 
aboard  the  Missouri  by  Japanese  and  al- 
lied forces  in  September  1945. 

The  admiral  quite  rightly  emphasized 
that  America  in  the  Pacific  in  1945  had 
the  mightiest  naval  force  ever  to  sail  the 
seas.  With  the  signing  of  the  surrender 
documents,  there  suddenly  seemed  to 
be  no  need  for  these  ships  and  the 
trained  crews  that  manned  them.  He 
said  he  is  convinced  Americans  now  look 
back  in   retrospect  at   that  great  as- 
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sembly  of  ships  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
glory  of  our  past  without  stopping  to 
think  that  this  magnificent  fleet  short- 
ly after  the  war  went  into  mothballs, 
there  to  languish  and  age.  It  is  now  com- 
pletely outdated  In  the  light  of  scientific 
advances  which  have  happened  during 
the  postwar  years. 

The  Reserve  admiral  in  his  remarks, 
then  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  the 
Soviet  maritime  expansion  as  an  awe- 
some challenge,  not  only  in  terms  of 
naval  power  but  also  from  a  national 
policy  viewpoint.  In  the  words  of  Russian 
Fleet  Admiral  Gorskov : 

The  age-old  dream  of  our  people  has  be- 
come a  reality.  The  pennants  of  Soviet  ships 
now  flutter  in  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  seas  and  oceans. 

Our  U.S.  sea  control  forces  have  not 
really  been  challenged  since  World  War 
II,  but  today  we  must  confront  the  force 
of  the  Soviet  naval  power  all  over  the 
globe  wherever  the  objectives  of  the  free 
world  may  demand  our  presence.  The 
names  of  possible  opponents  in  this  in- 
ternational chess  game  of  survival  have 
changed,  the  admiral  commented,  but  the 
basic  requirements  for  survival  remain 
the  same. 

I  listened  most  attentively  to  the  re- 
marks of  Admiral  LoefBer.  I  am  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  I  lead  the  applause 
when  he  said  those  who  would  have  all 
the  rest  of  us  believe  that  any  defensive 
action  beyond  our  borders  is  equivalent 
to  iiggression  are  themselves  misguided 
souls.  These  misguided  persons  think 
about  as  clearly  as  those  poor  confused 
human  beings  who  first  convince  them- 
selves, then  try  to  sell  their  belief  to 
others  that  the  readiness  of  manpower 
and  the  manufacture  of  weapons  prior  to 
a  physical  attack  on  our  shores  is  only 
due  to  the  clever  infiuence  of  the  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex. 

I  regard  it  not  only  as  a  pleasant  op- 
portunity, but  also  as  a  clear  obligation 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  chal- 
lenge expressed  by  Rear  Admiral  Loeffler 
in  his  remarks  on  the  steps  of  the  Tru- 
man Library  at  Independence,  Mo.,  on 
Saturday,  July  3,  as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Rear  Adm.  Heinz  H.  Loeffler 

Mr.  Jessee,  Congressman  Randall.  Dr. 
Brooks,  honored  guests,  citizens  of  this  his- 
toric community  which  has  the  meaningful 
and  fine-sounding  name  of  Independence.  As 
a  naval  officer  I  am  indeed  honored  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  your  annual  observance 
of  our  Nation's  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  tyrannical  foreign  oppression. 

Enshrined  here  at  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Llbraj-y  are  the  historic  memorabilia  of  an  era 
which  marked  the  progress  of  America  into 
the  age  of  atomic  and  nuclear  power.  As  long 
as  the  free  world  exists  this  institution  will 
be  a  focal  point  for  historic  research  for  all 
the  generations  to  come. 

I  have  noted  that  this  date  also  is  the  day 
on  which  the  18-foot  model  of  the  battle- 
ship USS  Missouri  will  be  formally  accepted 
for  permanent  display  in  the  Truman  Library. 
I  hope  it  will  remain  here  for  our  grandchil- 
dren and,  in  turn,  their  grandchildren  to  see 
and  appreciate  as  part  of  America's  national 
heritage  and  as  a  symbol  of  United  States 
seapower  as  it  was  in  the  mld-twentletb 
century. 

We  must  face  the  fact,  however,  that  it  will 
only  be  a  symbol  for  all  time,  since  the  day 
of  the  battleship  passed  with  the  signing  of 
the  surrender  documents  aboard  Missouri  by 
Japanese    and    Allied    Forces    In    1945.    The 
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model  housed  here,  and  perhaps  the  original 
ship,  win  in  time  have  as  great,  or  perhaps 
grater,  historic  significance  as  the  United 
States  Prlgate  Constitution  in  the  sense  that 
both  ships  marked  the  ending  of  eras  of  great 
importance  in  the  development  of  America. 

"There  are  perhaps  many  persons  In  the 
audience  today  who  contributed  their 
(jennies  as  school  children  so  that  Constitu- 
tion could  be  preserved  as  a  national  memo- 
rial to  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  those  Amer- 
icans of  previous  generations  who  sailed  the 
world's  ocean  and  seaways  to  develop  the  in- 
ternational commerce  that  has  made  America 
the  great  Nation  that  It  now  Is.  In  so  doing, 
many  gave  their  lives  to  insure  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  the  seas  would  be  an  en- 
during principle  of  our  national  policy.  That 
the  restortaion  of  Constitution  was  made 
possible  only  through  the  penny  collections 
of  school  children  is  perhaps  an  Indicator  of 
how  forgetful  a  nation  can  become  of  its  past 
history. 

In  respect  to  the  Battleship  Missouri,  the 
same  sense  of  apathy  is  beginning  to  show. 
So  many  things  have  happened,  both  for 
good  and  bad,  since  that  historic  September 
1945  in  Tokyo  Bay,  that  Americans  tend  to 
become  preoccupied  with  the  day  to  day  af- 
fairs and,  thus,  they  relegate  what  happened 
on  board  Missouri  and  what  has  transpired 
since  then  to  the  back  passages  of  the  mind. 

We  tend  to  forget  the  wise  words  by 
George  Santayana,  "those  who  cannot  re- 
member the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It." 

And  sometimes  we  forget  the  lessons  learn- 
ed in  the  days  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  the 
wisdom  of  Winston  Churchill  which  can  be 
paraphrased  as  follows: 

"That  the  nation  which  will  not  fight  far 
from  home  with  stout  allies  by  her  side  may 
be  doomed  in  the  end  to  fight  alone  within 
her  own  castle  walls — without  friends,  at  an 
hour  when  the  enemy  has  achieved  his  great- 
est strength." 

This  is  more  difficult  today  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  specter  of  Stalin  has  been 
replaced  by  the  less  awesome  masks  of 
Khrushchev  who  talked  of  Goulash  com- 
munism and  of  Breshnev,  Kosygln  and  Pod- 
gorny  who  talk  comfortably  about  cost  ac- 
counting and  even  provide  Russian  consum- 
ers with  Italian  automobiles. 

But  to  return  to  the  events  aboard  Mis- 
souri and  in  Tokyo  Bay  on  that  historic  date 
they  will  always  remain  in  our  memories. 
In  that  relatively  small  body  of  water,  there 
was  assembled  the  mightiest  naval  force  ever 
to  sail  the  seas.  This  great  fleet  had  Just  been 
victorious  against  powerful  and  vindictive 
enemies. 

Then,  suddenly,  with  the  signing  of  the 
surrender,  there  seemed  to  be  no  need  for 
those  magnificent  ships  and  the  highly 
trained  crews  that  manned  them.  Neverthe- 
less It  is  the  picture  of  that  great  assembly 
of  ships.  In  retrospect,  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans have  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds.  But 
this  is  a  remembrance  of  things  past  as  seen 
through  the  diffusion  lens  of  elapsed  time. 
While  it  is  a  magnificent  view,  as  Indeed  the 
event  Itself  was  magnificent,  it  is  now  essen- 
tially a  distorted  picture  which  can  only  be 
brought  into  proper  focus  and  perspective  in 
the  light  of  events  that  have  since  transpired. 

The  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vlgUance 
and  the  surrender  in  Tokyo  Bay  was,  in  the 
historical  sense,  an  end  for  us  to  a  bitterly 
fought  war.  In  the  mass  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  event  Itself,  we  as  a  nation  momentar- 
ily lost  our  sense  of  vigilance  untU  we  were 
abruptly  awakened  by  the  reality  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "the  cold  war" — the 
bloodless  but  implacable  opposition  of  op- 
posing political  ideologies. 

The  magnificent  fleet  aasembled  In  TcAyo 
Bay  went  Into  mothballs,  there  to  languish 
and  age  and  to  become  outdated  in  view  of 
the  technical  and  scientific  advances  which 
came  heel  and  toe  one  upon  another  in  the 
hectic   post-war   years   when   America   went 
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back  to  the  processes  of  scientific  develop- 
ment which  it  had  been  partially  denied  dur- 
ing the  war  years. 

Meantime,  the  oold  war  erupted  Into  a  va- 
riety ot  International  crises  and.  as  In  Korea 
and  now  In  Vietnam,  progressed  Into  actual 
shooting  wars.  And,  all  during  this  period 
American  seapower  steadily  decreased  while 
the  opposing  side  demonstrated  an  ever-In- 
creasing awareivese  of  man's  destiny  on  the 
oceaab  and  waterways  of  the  world. 

America,  once  unchallenged  on  the  seas 
which  are  the  effective  highways  of  Interna- 
tional oommerce,  now  has  serious  competi- 
tion which  poaes  threats  not  only  to  America 
but  to  all  the  world. 

Soviet  maritime  expansion  baa  become  an 
aweaome  challenge,  not  only  in  terms  of 
naval  power,  but  also  from  a  national  policy 
viewpoint. 

Starting  from  practically  nothing  follow- 
ing the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviets  have 
built  naval  and  merchant  fleets  on  the  philo- 
sophical premise  of  human  destiny  on  the 
seas  that  I  have  Ju5t  mentioned.  The  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  seapower  actually  has  three 
distinct  f  aoeu. 

It  breaks  down  first  into  the  nature  of  their 
naval  buildup  in  the  context  of  military 
capabilities  and  force  levels.  Secondly,  what 
does  this  naval  buUdup  tell  us  about  Soviet 
strategy  and  Soviet  foreign  policy?  and. 
thlrtlly,  in  what  direction  is  the  United  States 
navy  moving  in  the  face  of  this  Soviet 
buildup? 

The  one  area  of  the  Soviet  naval  buUdup 
that  has  received  the  most  international  pub- 
lic attention  Is  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet. 

Beginning  in  the  1980's,  the  Soviets  cre- 
ated an  operational  and  technological  base 
from  which  they  have  continued  to  mod- 
emlzie  their  various  classes  of  submarines 
and  to  grow  ever  more  effective  and  sophisti- 
cated in  their  operations.  The  Soviet  sub- 
marine service  has  nuclear  canablllty  and  is 
conUnulng  to  grow  rapidly.  Simultaneously, 
great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  contin- 
ued development  of  new  surface  craft. 

The  expansion  of  the  Soviet  fleet  has  been 
fast  and  broad-based.  In  the  past  13  years 
they  have  delivered  10  cruisers,  75  destroyers 
and  ocean  escorts,  180  patrol  craft  and  two 
large  helicopter  carriers.  All  the  new  cruisers 
are  equipped  with  surface  to  air  and  surface 
to  surface  missiles  with  a  400-mlle  capabil- 
ity. 

There  Is  now  no  doubt  that  this  Soviet 
naval  buildup  has  significantly  bolstered  the 
combat  capabilities  of  Ijoth  Soviet  strategic 
and  general  purpoee  undersea  and  surface 
forces. 

The  second  question  remains:  What  does 
this  buUdup  mean  for  future  Soviet  strat- 
egy? In  this  age  of  thermonuclear  Inter- 
continental weapons,  neither  side  can  af- 
ford a  position  of  obvious  insufficiency.  At 
the  same  time,  there  exists  on  both  sides 
such  a  mutual  horror  of  the  consequences 
of  a  nuclear  exchange  as  to  make  thta  an 
absolutely  last  resort. 

With  naval  power  leverage  at  different 
places  and  at  different  tlmea  we  have  been 
challeneicd  by  the  phenomenal  growth  and 
development  of  this  newlv  awakened  Riant 
with  its  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  seapower. 

First,  there  was  the  attempt  to  put  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba.  In  1962.  Later,  the  presence 
of  Soviet  shins  in  Haiphong  Harbor  in  North 
Vietnam  added  new  and  serious  considera- 
tions to  the  purely  mllltarv  aspects  of  bomb- 
ing or  mining  that  port.  Our  political  leader- 
ship felt  that  damage  or  destruction  of 
Soviet  shipping  there  would  Induce  further 
escalation.  And,  the  almost  continuous  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  ships  in  the  southeastern 
Mediterranean  has  restricted  the  military 
opUons  of  the  Israelis  against  Egynt.  There 
are  other  examples  to  demonstrate  the 
strategic  Importance  of  this  new  life  on  the 
for  the  Soviets. 
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The  position  of  the  Soviets  In  relation  to 
their  new  status  as  a  major  naval  power  Is 
perhaps  best  summarized  in  the  words  of 
their  Fleet  Admiral  Oorskov,  who  stated  more 
than  a  year  ago,  "the  age-old  dream  of  our 
people  has  become  a  reality.  The  pennants  of 
the  Soviet  ships  now  flutter  In  the  most  re- 
mote comers  of  the  seas  and  oceans.  Our 
Navy  is  a  real  force  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  resolve  successfully  the  task  of  defending 
the  state  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
the  whole  socialist  camp."  His  statement 
demonstrates  the  keen  understanding  the  So- 
viets have  acquired  of  the  many  uses  of  sea- 
power, both  in  peace  and  war. 

The  third  question  I  posed  Is:  What  Is  the 
United  States  doing  In  the  face  of  this  Soviet 
buildup  and  in  the  face  of  today's  social  and 
political  aspirations? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet,  and  beat,  the  competition. 
While  that  is  obvious  it  is  also  trite !  This  is  a 
very  big  question  which  requires  much  more 
than  a  trite  answer.  In  the  Navy,  we  must 
make  our  contribution  to  deterrence  In  the 
face  of  a  lower  budget  level.  The  same  as  our 
sister  services.  And.  aU  the  services  are  sub- 
ject to  factors  such  as  the  political  climate, 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  youth  and 
the  desires  of  our  citizenry. 

In  addition  to  our  Navy's  strategic  mission 
of  deterrence,  we  have  three  addltlontU  atg- 
nlflcant  missions,  they  are : 

First.  Readiness  to  project  power  Into  the 
Eurasian  rlmland.  The  tools  used  to  project 
that  power  are  our  merchant  marine;  our  car- 
rier strike  forces  and  our  amphibious  forces. 

Second.  Control  of  the  seas  to  maintain 
freedom  on  the  high  seas:  ability  to  control 
the  seas  Is  made  up  of  a  complex  of  naval 
weapons  systems — submarine  warfare  air- 
craft and  oiu-  strike  aircraft  operating  from 
our  attack  carriers. 

Third.  Most  Important  of  the  missions  is 
that  of  overseas  presence.  If  you  look  back 
over  the  last  quarter-century,  you  can  see 
that  our  projection  forces  were  used  In  two 
significant  wars — the  Korean  war  and  the 
present  oonfilct  in  Vietnam.  These  are  wars 
in  which  our  sea  control  was  never  signifi- 
cantly challenged  and  our  projection  forces 
were  therefore  able  to  devote  themselves 
completely  to  their  task  and  we  should  not 
forget  that  97%  of  all  military  supplies  to 
Vietnam  went  in  ships. 

In  effect,  therefore,  our  sea  control  forces 
have  not  really  been  challenged  since  World 
WarU. 

In  summary:  We  face  the  prospect  of  con- 
fronting the  new  and  powerful  force  of 
Soviet  naval  power  anywhere  on  the  globe 
where  the  objectives  of  the  free  world  de- 
mand our  presence.  To  do  this  effectively, 
we  must  have  a  Navy  which  is  varied,  credi- 
ble, vsrsatlie.  and  mobile.  That  is  the  chal- 
lenge we  must  now  oaeet! 

The  late  President  Klasnhower  once  stated 
that,  "luitu  war  is  elimlnatsd  from  Inter- 
national relations,  unpreparedneaa  for  it  Is 
well-nigh  as  criminal  as  war  Itself." 

People  sometimes  forget  that  the  secririty 
interests  of  the  United  States  reiooaln  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  If  Indeed  they  are  not 
immutable  so  long  as  the  eastern  c<rioesl  be- 
lieve that  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  As  in  1917  and  1941  we  cannot  be  dis- 
interested when  a  hostile  force  threaten."  the 
balance  of  power.  Oermany  and  Japan  were 
in  no  sense  hereditary  or  foreordained  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States.  It  was  rather  that 
we  could  not  tolerate  the  establishment  of 
a  hegemony  In  either  Europe  or  Asia  capable 
of  marshalling  the  resources  and  manpower 
of  these  continents  against  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes    Itself. 

The  names  of  possible  opponents  in  this 
International  chessgame  for  survival  have 
changed — but  the  basic  precautions,  indeed 
the  basic  requirements  for  survival  remain 
the  same.  And  still  there  are  those  m  this 
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country,  most  of  them  utterly  slncwe,  who 
feel  that  any  defensive  action  beyond  our 
t>crders  is  the  equivalent  of  aggression,  that 
readiness  of  manpower  and  manufacture  of 
weapons  prior  to  a  physical  attack  on  our 
shores  is  due  to  undue  Influence  of  the  so- 
called  military-industrial  complex. 

Perhaps  the  neo-isolatlonlst  sentiment  is 
explicable  in  part  because  half  of  our  pop- 
ulaUon  is  under  25  years  of  age  With  no 
memory  of  purge  trials  and  death  camps 
and  who  nxay  regard  the  "totalitarian  threat " 
as  part  of  the  fantasy  world  of  the  lete  night 
movies,  not  the  bitter  reality  of  daylight 
politics. 

That  new  generation  has  grown  up  in  the 
meantime,  a  generation  which  did  not  live 
through  the  shock  and  frxistrations  of  the 
years  immediately  preceding  World  War  U. 
They  feel— many  with  great  sincerity — that 
the  country's  leaders  are  warmongers — that 
we  do  not  have  enemies — that  if  we  were  to 
dismantle  our  military,  all  the  world  would 
be  one  great  big  brotherhood  of  peaceful 
men.  In  their  youthful  idealism  they  don't 
realize  that  human  nature  hasn't  changed 
much  since  a  roman  senator  said  2000  years 
ago  "Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum" — and  a 
German  poet  said  300  years  ago  "es  kann  der 
Beats  nlcht  im  Prieden  let>en  wenn  es  dem 
boesen  Nachbarn  nlcht  gefaellt." 

In  talking  with  you  today,  I  realize  that 
your  fine  city  of  independence  is  far  from 
the  seas  I  have  been  speaking  of.  However, 
the  symbolic  presence  of  the  USS  Missouri 
enshrined  here  has  made  you  more  aware 
than  most  communities  of  the  role  of  sea- 
power in  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

This  may  be  only  hindsight,  but  let's  look 
at  some  historical  facts  in  relation  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  statement  on  the  crimi- 
nality of  unpreparedneaa.  The  USS  MUsouri 
and  many  of  her  sister  ships,  and  our  great 
aircraft  carriers,  had  not  been  built  when  we 
lost  a  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

If  we  had  MUaourl  and  those  other  great 
ships  on  December  7.  1941,  would  the  out- 
come have  been  different? 

America  learned  on  that  fateful  day  the 
hard  lesson  of  being  unprepared. 

I  ask  now:  Has  that  lesson  been  forgot- 
ten? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  I  would  like  to  end 
my  presentation  on  a  personal  note — and  I 
would  like  to  particularly  address  the  young 
people  In  tills  audience.  I  was  17  when  I 
came  to  this  country  from  Oermany.  I  had 
$50  In  my  pocket.  I  didn't  know  the  country 
nor  the  language.  With  a  reasonable  amount 
of  bard  work  and  a  great  deal  of  good  luck 
I  was  able  to  work  myself  up  to  become  the 
president  of  a  fair  size  corporation  and  a 
rear  admiral  In  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

Where  else  in  ttie  world  oould  this  have 
happened? 

So  don't  worry  so  much  about  the  pres- 
ent or  the  future  of  this  country,  don't  listen 
to  the  prophets  of  doom  and  deetructlMi,  to 
the  critics  of  the  system  that  has  produced 
the  greatest  individual  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal liberty  the  world  has  ever  seen  but  tell 
them  that  today  you  saw  a  man  who  is  liv- 
ing proof  that  this  U  still — as  it  always  has 
been — the  land  of  unlimited  opportunity. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


MARK      EVANS     ADDRESSES     SALT 
LAKE  ADVERTISINO  CLUB 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    AHBONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11  of  this  year  the  distinguished 
newsman  and  commentator,  Mark  Evans, 
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delivered  an  address  before  the  Salt  Lake 
Advertising  Club  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

In  the  contents  of  his  speech  he  has 
touched  on  matters  of  importance  to  our 
country  at  this  particular  time,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
would  enjoy  reading  the  speech,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Aovertisinc  Club — Silveb  Mzdal 

Award 

[Mark  Evans,  May  11,  1971] 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  think. 

It  is  a  thrill  to  be  back  here  in  the  "Valley 
of  the  Mountains"  and  to  look  Into  the  faces 
of  people  who  have  been  near  and  dear  to  me 
throughout  my  life,  and  to  especially  see  one 
who  gave  me  the  biggest  break — Dave 
Romney  and  his  lovely  wife,  my  missionary 
companions,  the  leadership  of  the  Church.  It 
is  a  thrill  to  come  back,  I  can  assure  you.  par- 
ticularly to  pay  tribute  to  Arch  Madsen. 

Anybody  fresh  out  of  Washington  should 
have  news,  and  I  have  some  for  you.  This  is 
a  Commerce  Department  report.  I  know  all 
of  you  businessmen  are  interested  in  what  is 
going  on  In  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
world  of  Commerce,  and  this  report  reads 
thusly: 

The  Commerce  Department  reports  that 
sales  and  income  figures  show  an  easing  up  of 
the  rate  at  which  business  is  easing  off  which 
is  taken  as  proof  of  the  Government's  con- 
tention that  there  is  a  slowing  up  of  the  slow- 
down. Now,  let  me  clarify  the  terminology  of 
the  experts.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  slow- 
ing up  of  the  slowdown  is  not  as  good  as  an 
upturn  of  the  downturn.  But  it's  a  good  deal 
t>etter  than  either  a  speedup  of  the  slow- 
down or  a  deepening  of  the  downturn,  and  it 
does  suggest  that  the  climate  is  about  right 
for  an  adjustment  to  the  readjustment. 

Now,  turning  to  unemployment.  We  find  a 
definite  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  which 
clearly  shows  there's  a  letting  up  of  the  let- 
down. Of  course.  If  the  slowdown  should 
speed  up,  the  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  unemployment  would  turn  into  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  decrease.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

As  usual,  Washington  people  bring  con- 
fusion. My  favorite  anecdote  on  that  was  told 
me  by  the  late  and  great  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  looked  most  of  the 
time  like  an  unmade  bed,  or  as  though  he 
had  Just  Ijeen  electrocuted.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  tha  beloved  sage  of  the  Senate,  Everett 
Dlrksen. 

He  accosted  me  one  time  in  the  hallway  of 
the  Senate — we  always  exchanged  stories — 
and  said,  "You  know,  Mark,  when  I  go  home 
to  Illinois,  I  wear  a  very  large  button  on  my 
lapel.  On  that  button  I  have  lnscril>ed  the 
letters  'B  A  I  K',  and  when  somebody  comes 
up  to  me  and  says,  'Everett,  what  does 
B  A  I  K  stand  for?'  I  simply  tell  them.  'It 
stands  for:  "Boy.  am  I  confused!'  "  And  when 
some  smart-aleck  comes  up  to  me  and  says. 
'Everett,  you  don't  spell  confused  with  a 
"K".'  I  simply  tell  them,  "You  don't  under- 
stand how  confused  I  am'." 

Washington  is  either  looking  forward  to 
elections  or  looking  back  on  one.  We  are 
nov  looking  forward  to  one.  Politics  are 
wonderful.  They  never  seem  to  change.  We 
have  very  ambitious  men  in  Washington  now 
who  seek  )  Igh  office.  Mr.  Muskie  has  been 
told  that  he  resembles  Abraham  Lincoln — 
he  spends  his  weekends  splitting  rails.  Mr. 
McOovem  has  definitely  given  up  the  Arab 
vote  in  North  Dakota — he  is  recommending 
the  sale  of  airplanes  to  the  Arabs — the  C5A 
and  the  P-111.  Secretary  Laird  says  there  are 
no  ground  troops  in  Laos,  and  they  have  every 
right  to  be  there.  Civil  Rights  are  always 
with  us.  We  have  a  new  slogan  in  Washing- 


ton   which    reads,    "Bigotry   doesn't    have   a 
Chinaman's  chance." 

The  latest  story  out  of  Washington  is  the 
story  of  a  Jewish  man  by  the  name  of  Samuel 
Schwartz  who  had  some  business  cards 
printed  up.  On  one  side  it  said,  "I  would 
rather  do  business  with  1,000  Arat)s  than  one 
Jew."  On  the  other  side,  It  said,  "Sam 
Schwartz,  Mortician." 

There  Is  a  new  face  In  Ooveroment  In 
Washington — a  new  collar,  I  should  say.  He's 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  you  might  be 
Interested  in  knowing  how  he  was  elected. 
He  had  a  very  Important  bumper  sticker 
(In  the  world  of  communications  they  be- 
come very  vital)  which  read:  "Vote  for  me  or 
go  to  Hell." 

Watches  have  become  big  business  in 
Washington  as  you  well  know.  The  Agnew 
watch  has  set  a  whole  new  pattern — It  is 
now  called  "The  gift  bearing  a  Greek."  Mr. 
Meany's  watch  tells  time  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  watch  still  doesn't  run  down. 
Barry  Ooldwater's  watch  runs  backward.  Ted 
Kennedy  has  one  that  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. Meu'tha  Mitchell  has  a  new  watch, 
too — it  doesn't  say  what  time  It  is.  It  tells 
you. 

There  is  a  new  force  in  Government  called 
"Ralph  Naderlsm".  Between  Ralph  Nader  and 
St.  Christopher  almost  everylxxly  Is  afraid  to 
drive  an  automobile  any  place  nowadays. 
They  tell  me  that  after  St.  Christopher  was 
downgraded,  five  million  Catholics  went  out 
and  had  their  brakes  checked. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  still 
fair  game.  The  one  who  left  with  the  birds 
flew  south  and  is  still  being  talked  about. 
One  night  Ijefore  he  left  the  White  House  he 
couldn't  sleep.  He  reached  over  and,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  swallowed  what  he 
thought  was  a  sleeping  pill.  After  it  had 
gone  down,  he  realized  It  wasn't  the  right 
flavor  or  size.  Inunediately,  he  turned  on 
the  light  and,  lo  and  behold,  found  he  had 
swallowed  a  little  pellet  from  a  lx>x  marked 
"Department  of  Apiculture." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  waited 
for  eight  years  for  that  phone  to  ring.  It 
rang  In  the  middle  of  the  night — at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning — and  a  voice  said,  "What  in 
the  world  are  these  little  pellets  you  sent 
over  to  the  White  House,  Orval?"  Orval  said, 
"I  don't  know  what  you  are  taimng  about. 
Mr.  President."  "Those  little  pellets  that  look 
like  pills.  I  have  swallowed  one  of  them. 
What  are  they?"  asked  the  President.  Orval 
answered,  "The  only  thing  I  can  think  of, 
Mr.  President,  Is  that  they  might  be  some 
pellets  Mrs.  Johnson  wanted  sent  over  for 
her  African  Violets." 

Mr.  Johnson  said,  "Great  Caesar's  Ghost, 
I've  swallowed  one  of  them.  Are  they  poison- 
ous?" "Oh  no,  Mr.  President,  we  are  very 
proud  of  them  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
txu'e.  Believe  It  or  not,  there's  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  fertilizer  condensed  down  to  that 
little  pellet.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  you 
be  careful  of  what  you  say  for  the  next  few 
days." 

The  Mayor  of  Washington  asked  me  to 
chair  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  Anniversary  of  our  country. 
I  thought  I  had  troubles  running  the  Pres- 
ident's Inaugural  Ball,  but.  believe  me,  that 
was  child's  play!  The  Mayor  said  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  "turn  this  City  around."  All 
I  could  think  of  was  Will  Rogers'  famous 
story  about  when  he  suggested  the  ending 
of  World  War  I:  "All  you  have  to  do  Is  heat 
the  ocean  until  the  submarines  come  to  the 
top.  Then,  you  shoot  them  out."  Someone 
aslced,  "How  do  you  heat  the  ocean?"  Rogers 
answered:  "I  Just  gave  you  the  idea.  You 
work  out  the  details.'' 

I  have  a  running  love  affair  with  Washing- 
ton. It's  a  great  city.  I  Intend  to  make  '70 
(and  I  hope  you  don't  mind  this  commercial) 
the  most  flagwavtng,  corny,  square,  Yankee 
Doodle  year  this  country  has  ever  known,  and 
I  hope  it  will  make  us  forget  1971. 


As  I  study  our  founding  fathers,  and  this 
assignment  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  do 
this  In  considerable  depth,  I  have  observed 
that  they  had  many  problems  we  dont  have 
today,  and  vice  versa.  Hegel  put  It  pretty 
plainly  when  he  philosophized  that  "we  learn 
from  history  that  we  learn  nothing  from 
history."  My  offices  used  to  be  right  across 
the  street  from  the  Archives  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  you  enter  that  great  build- 
ing which  has  all  of  the  records  of  this  Na- 
tion, there  is  Inscribed  on  the  left-hand  side: 
"What  is  Past  is  Prologue."  A  Washington 
cab  driver  described  that  as  meaning,  "You 
ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 

Today's  problems  are  not  unique.  Many 
youngsters  in  this  country  have  a  gross  mis- 
conception. The  "now"  generation  feels  it 
has  some  kind  of  monopoly  on  problems. 
For  their  Information,  hunger  followed  the 
exodus  from  the  Garden  of  Eden;  wars  be- 
gan with  Cain  and  ru:ism  wasn't  far  behind; 
drugs  recall  ancient  history. 

We  are  big  on  phraseology  In  our  country 
and  one  of  the  big  words  today  Is  "gap"  and 
we  hyphenate  that  vrith  Just  about  every- 
thing on  which  we  can  lay  our  tongues.  I 
can  assure  you,  and  I  wish  my  Dad  was  here 
to  testify,  there  was  a  generation  gap  between 
him  and  me.  No  doubt  his  father  could  say 
the  same  thing,  as  well  as  his  father's  father. 
When  wasn't  there  a  communications  gap? 

I  am  reading  a  book  now  called,  "Presidents 
and  the  Press.''  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who 
didnt  have  difficulty  with  a  communica- 
tions gap  with  the  people  who  were  criticiz- 
ing him.  Any  married  woman  of  seniority 
Is  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  a  credibility 
gap.  So  what's  new? 

With  three  children  behind  me  and  a 
grandchild  of  which  I  am  unbelievably 
proud,  I  have  learned  the  art  of  attention 
getting.  They  learn  It  from  infancy.  It's  al- 
most born  with  them. 

Last  week  I  saw  our  Federal  City  full  of 
infant  tactics.  Although  full-grown,  these 
malcontents  were  seeking  attention  in 
strange  and  devious  ways.  It  was  a  conven- 
tion of  American  cop-outs,  a  mixture  of  col- 
lege hell  week  celebrants,  draft-dodgers, 
pinkos  and  avowed  Communists.  The  gap 
most  obvious  was  what  I  call  the  "yap  gap" — 
there  was  no  lull  In  the  conversations.  I 
turned  off  one  whose  ranting  I  could  no 
longer  stomach  by  saying,  "Remember  Mr. 
Emerson's  words  when  he  said,  'Be  careful 
of  what  you  want,  you  might  get  it."  " 

In  today's  world,  replete  with  man's  Inhu- 
manities, it  seems  we  have  almost  reached 
the  zenith  of  what  we  can  do  to  destroy 
bridges,  both  fore  and  aft — bridges  on  which 
people  will  follow  us  and  bridges  which  we, 
ourselves,  must  use.  Men  seem  determined  to 
destroy  bridges. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  come  here  for  a 
few  minutes  and  pay  tribute  to  one  whose 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  buUding  bridges. 
Arch  Madsen,  in  whom  there  is  no  rancor.  I 
have  known  him  for  over  twenty  years.  He  Is 
a  Rotarian  who  lives  the  very  epitome  of 
the  slogan,  "Service  Atwve  Self."  He's  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  who  truly  loves  his  fel- 
lowman.  He's  a  professional  broadcaster  and 
a  recognized  statesman  In  our  beleaguered 
Industry.  He  is  a  man  whose  life  and  attitude 
make  the  word  "gentleman"  Into  two  words — 
"gentle  man."  His  Ood-given  gift  of  enthus- 
iasm is  exceeded  only  by  his  sincerity  and  his 
Integrity. 

The  oldest  of  eight  children,  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  was  stricken  with  a  crippling  disease, 
and  Inadequate  medical  facilities  gave  him 
every  reason  to  be  resentful.  He  had  every 
reascn  to  cop-out.  He  was  an  expert  on  pov- 
erty, but  didn't  know  It;  he  didn't  finish 
school  because  of  illness — he  got  sick  of  It. 
though  that  really  isn't  true  because,  with 
seven  behind  him.  Arch  formed  part  of  the 
production  team  early  in  the  Madsen  family. 

It  seems  that  his  physical  infirmities  have 
only  tempered  the  steel  In  his  spine.  He  has 
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becom«  one  of  the  country's  leading  gap- 
cloeers — brtdge^buUders.  At  the  outaet,  may 
I  plead  guUty  to  a  monumental  bias  for  thin 
man.  It  la  not  Inconceivable  that  the  strength 
of  hla  llmba  was  transplanted  to  his  char- 
acter thus  providing  the  strong  foundation 
of  bis  avocation  and  his  spiritual  life.  I 
have  seen  him  face  trying  slttiatlons,  boCh 
spiritually  and  In  buslneas,  sometimes  facing 
both  simultaneously,  and  I  have  been  In- 
spired to  see  him  come  smiling  through, 
choaslng  wise  alternatives  when  he  was  sty- 
mied In  bis  original  purposes. 

Arch  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the  man  who 
came  home  from  work  and  found  his  flve- 
year-old  son  eager  to  play  with  him.  The 
man  mm  tired  and  wanted  to  get  to  the  eve- 
ning paper  and  relax.  Recognizing  that  he 
had  a  challenge,  he  took  the  center  section 
of  the  paper,  spread  It  on  the  floor,  drew  a 
picture  of  the  world  on  It,  cut  It  up  Jlg-saw- 
pu^e  faahlon,  mixed  the  pieces  up  and  said, 
"Son,  I  want  you  to  put  the  world  back  to- 
gether again." 

The  little  boy  went  to  work  on  it  and  the 
man  went  back  to  his  paper.  Within  a  few 
short  momenta,  the  boy  came  crashing  onto 
blB  Dad's  lap.  Annoyed,  the  father  said,  "Son, 
I  gave  you  a  job  to  do;  why  didn't  you  finish 
It?"  The  lltUe  boy  answered,  "Look,  Dad,  It's 
til  finished."  And  sure  enough  It  was.  The 
man  asked,  "How  on  earth  did  you  do  It  so 
quickly?"  Said  the  chUd,  'It  was  simple.  Dad. 
There  woa  a  picture  of  a  man  on  the  back, 
and  I  put  the  man  together,  and  the  world 
turned  out  ail  right." 

Itfay  I  recognize  and  coDgratulate  the  In- 
dustry that  singled  out  this  man. 

Our  Industry  has  suddenly  been  singled  out 
as  unsavory.  Ftankly,  I  don't  think  our  In- 
dustry has  ever  been  fully  recognized  for  the 
part  It  has  played  in  America's  growth  In 
peace  or  In  war  Strangely  enough,  advertis- 
ing, abundant  with  panacea  for  every  ocher 
Industry,  has  now  got  gargantuan  problems 
of  Its  own.  It  la  now  high  on  the  list  of  pub- 
lic enemies,  a  list  made  up  by  those  cop- 
outs,  drop-outs,  the  anti-eatabllshment,  anti- 
work,  anti-aoap,  addicts  and  other  unfortu- 
nates mixed  with  a  hardcore  group  of  anti- 
Americans,  left-leaning  plnkoe  and  rlghtout 
Reds  who  profesalonaliy  and  Ideologically 
seek  an  Mid  to  our  democratic  way  of  life — 
and  make  no  mistake  about  It  I 

In  my  office  In  Waahlngton,  the  Bicen- 
tennial office,  not  my  biislnesa  address,  there 
Is  a  great  picture  window.  For  two  days  I  saw 
Waahlngton  under  siege.  That  Is  why  I  am 
stirred  up  today.  These  misguided,  degen- 
erate souls.  Ironically  enough,  have  been  en- 
couraged, endorsed,  enthusiastically  espoused 
and  thorouglily  understood  by  segments  of 
our  media  whose  very  existence  and  economic 
life  depend  on  the  survival  of  the  system  as 
we  know  It.  They  ofttlmes  seem  set  on  de- 
stroying It,  and  I  must  confess,  after  thirty 
yean,  I  dont  understand  their  attltudee. 

Soapbox  opportuniuea  afforded  by  media 
have  provided  a  magnet  for  dedicated  lib- 
erals. Their  missionary  zeal  covers  all  media 
from  the  classroom  to  the  pulpit,  from  the 
cameras  to  the  typewriters,  from  the  micro- 
phones to  the  theatre.  To  earn  a  living  and 
to  have  a  forum  is  the  best  of  all  poeslble 
worlds.  Their  urging,  their  tolerance,  their 
permissive  attitude  on  leftist  causes  have 
now  gained  frightening  proportions. 

I  wlah  every  lethargic  American  In  this 
room,  and  In  this  country,  would  have  wit- 
nessed what  I  did  at  0:00  AM  on  April  30th 
of  this  year  in  Weet  Potomac  Park  in  Wash- 
ington. I  could  Just  barely  see  the  Capitol 
Dome.  I  was  In  my  car  driving  around  the 
outskirts  of  that  encampment  and  became 
lodged  In  traffic.  I  couldnt  nx>ve  and  all  six 
feet  ttiree  inches  of  me  was  terror-stricken 
as  I  feared  for  my  own  life.  In  a  baby  blue 
Mark  ni  Continental,  believe  me,  I  wasn't 
In  happy  circumstances  surrounded  by  thoae 
odd  balls.  The  stench  of  pot,  the  poUutlon 
of  human  souls,  the  unhappy  eounteitanoes 
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are  Indescribable.  And  I  am  not  t».iwng  about 
a  handful  of  people,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  talking  about  a  crowd  of  iO.OOO  people. 
It  looked  like  Dante's  "Inferno".  I  couldn't 
find  a  single  normal  looking  human  being 
In  that  whole  mob.  Unbelievable  as  It  must 
seem,  there  were  those  In  media  who  Justi- 
fied what  was  going  on,  and  still  do. 

My  emotion  here  today  Is  a  result  of  that 
experience.  When  will  we  stop  our  wlshfiil 
thinking?  When  will  we  learn  we  cannot  al- 
low the  Inexperienced,  the  unwashed,  the 
untried,  to  play  catch  with  baseballs  made 
of  TNT? 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  put  It  pretty  well  when 
he  said.  "Freedom  of  speech  doesn't  permit 
anyone  to  cry  Fire'  In  a  crowded  theatre. ' 
There  Is,  as  never  before,  a  need  for  bridges 
and  courageous  bridge  builders.  We  need  sur- 
veyors with  a  long  view.  We  need  engineers 
with  Integrity  and  dedication.  We  need 
statesmen  among  the  people — statesmen  are 
not  relegated  to  pcdltlclans  alone.  "A  artates- 
man  la  one  who  buUda  the  nation."  We  need 
people  to  reallsitlcally  appraise  the  new  world. 

In  the  building  in  which  I  live  In  Wash- 
ington, there  Is  a  wonderful  old  man  who 
was  a  top-flight  lawyer  In  Poland  and  Is  now 
a  political  refugee.  He  Is  a  guard  In  the 
building.  One  day,  looking  up  from  an  Issue 
of  the  Waahlngton  Post,  he  shook  Ivls 
head  and  said,  "Mi.  Evans,  I  wonder  If  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  been  alive  today  and  knowing 
communism,  If  he  wouldn't  have  made  a 
couple  of  alterations  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

In  only  one  way  can  we  build  bridges  In 
this  travesty  In  which  we  find  ourselves; 
only  one  way  can  we  span  this  gap.  There 
Is  only  one  language  that  these  people  un- 
derstand. The  advertising  industry,  and  I 
am  making  a  self-lndlctment.  Is  a  parrtst- 
Ing  Industry.  We  echo  the  wishes  of  our 
sponsors — the  Ideas,  wares  and  services  we 
sell  for  him.  The  weight  of  making  changes 
falls  squarely  on  the  American  industry. 

American  business.  American  free  enter- 
prise, must  cease  their  gutless  attitude  on 
Issues  delarlmental  to  the  future  of  business, 
the  future  of  this  Government.  It  Is  time 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted ! 

Now,  we  can  afford  many  things.  I  dont 
know  whether  we  can  afford  the  moon.  1 
dont  know  whether  we  can  afford  Vietnam. 
I  do  know  what  we  con't  afford — we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  lethargy.  We  can 
no  longer,  as  they  say  In  this  year's  cam- 
paign for  the  U.O.F.,  "sit  on  our  apathy." 
The  menace  will  not  evaporate. 

Media,  cannlballstlcally  devouring  the 
hand  that  feeds  It,  must  be  Informed  with 
objectivity,  with  candor  and  with  determi- 
nation. Mr.  Free  Enterpriser,  say  to  the  me- 
dia chorus  of  leftism:  "No  more.  Say  all  you 
like,  print  what  you  will,  film  what  you  may, 
but  you  do  It  no  longer  with  our  advertising 
dollars.  In  the  name  of  this  Republic,  we 
demand  fairness.  The  Mickey  Mo\ise  game 
must  end." 

Sound-thlnklng  American  consumers — you, 
Mrs.  Housewife — who  love  liberty,  must  learn 
to  say  to  short-sighted  merchants  who  fear 
losing  business,  by  not  using  unfriendly 
media,  "Advertise  how  you  choose,  support 
whom  you  like,  any  media  you  prefer,  but  do 
so  without  my  account.  Ill  buy  elsewhere 
until  I  know  my  spending  dollars  are  not 
supporting  causes  antipathetic  to  the  way 
of  life  dear  to  most  of  us." 

Now,  fortunately,  In  "The  Valley  of  the 
Mountains"  I  don't  think  you  have  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  some  of  our  major  cities 
such  as  Washington,  for  example.  We  must 
Insist  on  fairness. 

The  resxilts  are  becoming  obvious  hourly. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly, 
freedom  of  speech  are  sacred,  but  they  must 
be  preserved  for  all  ideologies;  and  when  they 
try  to  stop  you  from  going  down  the  main 
streets  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  they  are  infringing  upon  my 
right  to  assemble. 
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Surely  we  must  realize  that  communica- 
tion, transmitting  press  and  speech,  are  over- 
whelmingly sympathetic  to  one  philosophy, 
and  the  bridge  of  democracy  Is  structurally 
weakened. 

A  doeen  major  advertisers  In  this  nation — 
In  New  York,  Washington  and  other  major 
cities  where  this  tianky-panky  game  is  going 
on — could  straighten  out  most  media  with 
concentrated  action,  with  concerted  action. 
Two  papers,  for  example.  In  Washington  are 
delivered  dally  to  every  member  of  Con- 
gress, to  114  Ambassadors  and  others,  and 
within  hours,  the  so-called  American  public 
opinion  is  flashed  to  every  major  capital  in 
the  world — and  It  Is  riot  your  opinion. 

The  electronic  media,  reaching  millions  of 
viewers  dally  due  to  Oovernment  regxilatlons 
regarding  fairness,  go  through  the  motions 
and  are  lees  pointed  in  their  opinion.  Public 
broadcasters,  such  as  Arch,  don't  have  much 
to  say  about  vrbat  comes  along  that  news 
line. 

As  a  thirty-year  veteran  of  broadcasting,  I 
know  the  game.  A  raised  eyebrow,  a  choice  of 
adjectives,  verba  or  adverbs,  the  placement  of 
a  story  In  the  paper — all  of  these  can  alter 
the  meaning  completely.  Doubt  not  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  electronic  opnlon- 
makers  are  of  one  persuasion.  I  can  personally 
name  many  who  have  actually  had  policy- 
making positions  with  past  adminstratlons  of 
one  party  and  who  can  now  only  flnd  fault 
with  the  current  administration.  This  is 
normal. 

I  do  not  fault  the  bias,  but  I  do  fault  the 
lack  of  balance.  Lest  you  draw  the  wrong  con- 
clusion, let  me  reiterate :  I  freely  acknowledge 
the  valuable  role  of  liberalism.  Those  who 
espouse  it  are  sincerely  seeking  answers.  Some 
work;  some  don't.  I  fa\ilt  not  liberalism.  I 
fault  the  lack  of  equalization.  A  statesman  Is 
a  politician  who  Is  held  upright  by  pressure 
on  all  sides. 

I  fear  Mr.  Jefferson  never  dreamed  media 
could  one  day  compete  with,  and  even  exceed, 
the  power  of  elected  officials,  ttx.  Franklin 
wondered  whether  or  not  we  could  handle  a 
democracy.  We  are  now  facing  that  test  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  land. 
Bui  war  made  it  pretty  simple  when  he  said, 
"All  that  is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  Is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing."  The  great 
experiment  Is  now  200  years  old.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Republic  was  founded. 
Check  and  balances,  the  fourth  estate,  the 
fourth  branch  of  Government — more  power- 
ful sometimes  than  elected  officials — must  be 
checked  constantly.  They,  too,  have  motive*. 
There  are  those  who  query  Government. 
They  must.  In  turn,  be  subject  to  query. 
Mayor  Stokes  of  Cleveland  recently  demanded 
full  disclosure  by  the  city's  daily  papers.  A 
true  accounting  can  be  achieved  only  by  thoee 
who  flnanclally  support  the  media — my 
media,  the  one  in  which  I  work,  and  the  one 
in  whloti  many  of  you  work.  Thoee  advertis- 
ing dollars  pay  the  freight,  and  thoee  who 
pay  the  freight  must  make  certain  that  both 
sldee  of  the  story  are  told.  It  can  be  done.  It 
must  be  done. 

America's  problems  are  many.  They  are 
multitudinous.  It  would  only  add  to  them 
If  advertisers  tried  to  dictate  editorial  pol- 
icies. Those  who  pay  the  bill  most  righteously 
fight  bias  from  either  side  on  the  front  pag«. 
False  headlines — we  must  battle  them;  we 
must  urge  balance.  Publishers,  boards  of  di- 
rector*, network  officials  will  get  the  message, 
plain  and  simple,  of  their  sacred  trust  once 
revenues  start  shifting.  If  ohanges  aren't 
brought  about,  wild  elemenU  such  sa  thoae 
who  Invaded  your  nation's  capltol  will  ge>t 
bolder  and  bolder,  and  wUl  get  more  and 
more  violent.  The  politicians  and  media  who 
urge  them  on  will  alter  America's  course 
drastically. 

I  do  not  fear  liberalism.  We  need  it.  My 
fear  Is  from  apathetic  moderates  and  oon- 
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servatlves.  I  do  not  fear  a  communist  take- 
over as  much  as  I  fear  a  possible  delayed  ac- 
tion, a  delayed  reaction,  a  militant  over-reac- 
tion. Urged  by  fear,  It  Is  not  Impossible  that 
a  strong  charismatic  leader  with  great  tele- 
vision appeal  and  with  a  bundle  of  money, 
can  come  up  with  some  over-slmpllfled  an- 
swers, and  we  could  flnd  the  opposite  of  com- 
munism which  we  don't  want,  either.  It's  not 
much  of  a  choice. 

I  think  the  strong  sllents,  who  flnaUy  fed 
up  with  nonsense  and  the  system,  will  sure- 
ly suffer.  Need  I  remind  you  that  a  recent 
third  party  candidate  registered  a  very  size- 
able vote  In  the  last  national  election? 

There  are  signs  of  hope,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. We,  too,  shall  overcome!  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  lock  on  the  meaning  of  that 
word  or  that  sentence. 

But,  we  won't  do  It  by  ?vishful  thinking. 
We.  as  busineasmen.  must  get  off  our  capi- 
talistic derrleres.  We  must  continue  to  recog- 
nize bridge  builders  such  as  Arch  M<kdsen. 
We  must  make  our  advertising  dollars  effec- 
tive tools  In  seeking  balance.  We  must  learn 
from  the  baseball  players  that  screaming  at 
the  umpires  won't  change  the  past  decision, 
but  they'll  be  more  alert  on  the  next  one. 

In  a  recent  talk,  Thomas  Shepard  made 
these  hopeful  comments: 

"Our  air  Is  getting  leas  fouled  up  all  the 
time.  In  olty  after  dty.  the  water  we  drink 
Is  the  safest  In  the  world  and  many  of  our 
streams  will  soon  look  as  wholesome  as  they 
are.  The  birthrate  In  the  United  States  has 
been  dropping  continuously  since  1966  and 
Is  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  history.  The 
mercury  in  our  oceans  came  mostly  frcxn  de- 
posl/ts  of  nature.  The  900  tons  of  mercury  re- 
leased each  year  by  Industries  Is  nothing — 
It's  like  blaming  a  small  boy  with  a  water 
pistol  for  the  Johnstown  flood.  We  are  not 
becoming  a  nation  of  drug  addicts.  We  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  non -addicts. 

"Seventy  years  ago,  one  In  four  hundred 
Americans  was  hooked  on  hard  drugs.  Today, 
it  Is  one  In  three  thousand.  There  Isn't  any 
black  rebellion  In  America.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  blacks  are  staunch  believers  In  the 
United  States.  Unemployment,  the  current 
out-of-work  level,  is  6%  which  Is  about  par 
through  our  whole  history.  I  am  aware  of  the 
problems  we  face  and  the  need  to  flnd  solu- 
tions and  put  them  Into  effect,"  said  Mr. 
Shepard,  "and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  many  dedlca4«d  Americans  who  are  de- 
voting tl>elr  lives  to  making  this  a  better  na- 
tion and  a  better  world. 

"The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  In  this: 
We  are  solving  moat  of  our  problems.  The 
conditions  are  getting  better.  They  are  not 
worse.  American  industry  la  spending  three 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  more,  to  clecm  up 
the  environment,  and  additional  billions  to 
develop  products  that  will  keep  it  clean.  The 
real  danger  today  Is  not  from  the  free  enter- 
prise establishment  that  hae  made  ours  the 
moert  prosperous,  most  powerful,  most  chari- 
table nation  on  earth,"  he  continued.  "The 
danger  today  resides  In  the  disaster  lobby. 
Those  dedicated  crepe-hangers  who,  for  per- 
sonal gain  or  out  of  sheer  ignorance,  are 
undermining  the  American  system  and  are 
threatening  Uxe  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
American  people.  There  Is  an  answer — and  we 
will  flnd  It." 

One  of  the  moat  exciting  moments  of  my 
life  was  spent  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  not  more 
than  a  month  ago.  Maybe  two  months. 
Oathered  there  was  every  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  Prealdent  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent with  their  wives,  right  on  down  to  the 
Court,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  the  executive  leaders  all  through  tlie 
various  departments.  They  had  come  together 
for  Jtist  one  reason — to  pray.  With  bowed 
heads  they  stand,  and  this  Is  the  prayer  of- 
fered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Think  on  It 
well  because  It  Is  the  theme  of  your  own 
meeting: 


"On  this  Inspiring  occasion  and  In  this 
Illustrious  gathering,  we  would,  this  morn- 
ing, reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  subject  of 
bridges.  The  bridge  Is,  Indeed,  vrondrous — 
both  as  a  structure  and  as  a  concept.  As  a 
structure,  the  bridge  transcends  trouble  and 
shortens  distance.  It  links  separated  points 
and  spans  dangerous  chasms.  It  surmounts 
hazardous  currents.  All  of  this  with  serene 
and  purposeful  utility.  As  a  concept,  the 
bridge  constitutes  one  of  the  great  hopes  and 
needs  of  our  time. 

"Ours  Is  a  world  much  In  need  of  bridges 
— bridges  of  communications,  of  understand- 
ing, of  goodwill;  bridges  anchored  In  compas- 
sion and  buttressed  by  a  fullness  of  spirit. 
How  then  shall  we  succeed  better  than  In 
building  bridges  to  span  the  gaps  among 
nations  and  groups  of  men?  Here,  our  Father, 
we  need  the  insight  and  the  direction  tliat 
flow  from  an  understanding  of  Your  will.  We 
pray  that  all  men  may  achieve  su<ai  under- 
standing. 

"Particularly  we  pray  that  You  wUl  in- 
spire and  giilde  our  President,  our  public  of- 
flclals,  the  men  of  Congress,  to  enhance  this 
role  and  skill  as  builders  of  bridges  among 
men.  And  may  we  all  understand  the  great- 
est bridge  of  all — the  bridge  between  man 
and  the  source  of  strength  and  spirit  he  re- 
flects— the  bridge  of  Faith  In  Your  gtildance. 
Amen." 

The  words  of  a  book  Just  written  by  a  man 
whom  I  hope  you  vrill  have  a  chance  to 
meet  sometime,  Aug  Manning  were  these: 
(I  am  going  to  paraphrase  them.) 

"We,  and  our  forefathers,  have  built  the 
greatest  country  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
At  Menlo  Park  we  harnessed  electricity  and 
brightened  the  world;  at  Kitty  Hawk  we  con- 
quered gravity  and  made  us  all  neighbors; 
from  Cape  Kennedy  we  walked  on  the  moon; 
at  Pittsburgh  we  conquered  paralytic  polio. 
We  produced  Llncolns  and  Jeffersons,  Faulk- 
ners  and  Sandbergs;  we  have  sheltered  an 
Einstein,  a  Von  Braun  and  a  Fermi.  We've 
split  the  atom  and  thrown  our  voice  acroM 
the  ocean;  built  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and 
Marina  Towers." 

Why  do  we  beat  our  breasts  and  turn  away 
from  the  challenge  of  thU  day?  Are  today's 
wars  so  much  more  horrifying  than  the  war 
between  the  States?  Is  today's  battle  against 
pollution  of  our  environment  any  more  fear- 
some than  the  early  settlers  struggled  with 
for  sheer  survival  In  this  very  valley? 

You  are  living  In  the  most  exciting  time 
ever  known  to  man  and  you  have  within  your 
power  to  make  It  the  best  of  times — the 
Spring  of  Hope  rather  than  the  Winter  of 
Despair. 

Perhaps  the  secret  that  will  help  you,  and 
all  of  us,  to  life  our  heads  high  once  more 
lies  in  a  four  letter  word — LOVE.  Sometime 
in  the  past  two  decades,  we  have  forgotten 
how  to  love  our  God,  our  country,  our  en- 
vironment, our  neighbors  and  ourselves;  and 
the  fruit  of  oxu  forgetfvJness  is  now  being 
harvested  by  all  of  our  children. 

Now  that  our  perspective  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion have  changed,  perhaps  we  can  have 
another  chance. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A 
YOUNG  FARMER 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    aaCKtCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatiick  recently  published  a 
set  of  thoughts  entitled  "Reflections  on 
the  Death  of  a  Young  Parmer."  I  have  it 
printed  here  for  my  collea^es: 


RxnjKTIONS   ON   THZ    DXATH   OF  A 

Yomvc  FAXMxa 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

ScxABBLx,  Va. — Garfield  Burke  died  on  a 
Tuesday  and  was  burled  two  days  later  in  the 
little  graveyard  at  Woodvllle.  Meanwhile,  on 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Griffith  and  his  son  Tommy 
came  out  to  build  the  new  deck,  and  this  past 
weekend,  once  the  sun  got  behind  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  poeslble  to  do  some  quiet  sitting 
and  thinking. 

The  death  of  a  yoiuig  husband  and  fath- 
er— Garfield  was  38 — Is  always  a  matter  of 
special  wonderment  and  smrow.  The  Rev. 
B.  Oayle  Tltchnell,  who  delivered  the  eulogy, 
touched  on  the  universal  question  that  for- 
ever arises :  Why  thU  man?  Until  cancer  feUed 
him,  he  seemed  in  perfect  health — strong  and 
wiry,  a  clear -eyed  farmer  who  oould  make  hay 
for  13  hoitfs  and  never  seem  to  tire.  In  a 
small  community  such  as  ours.  It  seemed 
especially  unfair  for  death  to  claim  Garfield 
Burke.  Mr.  Tltchnell  said,  as  all  preachen  do, 
that  we  have  to  understand  It  was  the  Lord's 
will.  Such  understanding  comes  hard. 

But  life  goes  on.  The  Burkes  have  planted 
a  big  piece  of  the  meadow  in  com  this 
year,  and  early  on  the  morning  after  the 
funeral,  Garfield's  brother-tn-law  was  up 
there  with  the  big  tractor,  working  the  crop. 
From  down  on  the  deck,  over  the  noisy 
rhythm  of  hammers  and  hand  saws,  we  could 
hear  the  engine  fighting  our  rocky  soil. 
Later  In  the  day.  Garfield's  father,  our  rural 
letter  carrier,  was  back  on  the  road  delivering 
the  mall. 

It  may  be — I  venture  the  Idea  tentatively— 
that  country  people  develop  a  certain  stoi- 
cism about  death  that  city  dweUers  somehow 
miss.  In  the  midst  of  our  life,  we  are  always 
m  death.  Most  of  the  farming  here  is  cattle 
farming,  chiefly  of  Black  Angus.  The  suUen 
beasts  have  their  doom  written  in  their  dark 
and  heavy  heads:  On  some  distant  and  In- 
evitable Thursday,  they  know  that  tumbrels 
await  for  the  auctioneer's  call. 

Country  life  U  geared  to  living  and  dying, 
the  yielding  seed,  the  killing  frost,  the  dead 
wood  that  finds  a  certain  resurrection  In 
bright  flame  and  fertile  ash.  Birds  and  an- 
imals are  a  great  part  of  our  world — fish  and 
Insects  too,  for  that  mattw —  and  we  kiKtw, 
without  ever  really  thinking  of  It.  that  chains 
of  life  are  moving  constantly  around  us.  The 
chorus  of  frogs  sounds  a  great  amen. 

We  talk  about  these  things,  out  on  the 
new  deck  by  night,  with  the  trees  In  som- 
ncrient  sUhouette  against  an  iridescent  sky. 
This  Is  a  big  year  for  fireflies:  their  soft  lan- 
terns are  moving  oandlas,  points  of  Ught  that 
dance  with  stars.  But  It  Is  a  big  year  for  liv- 
ing creatures  generally.  Not  since  the  summer 
of  1966  have  we  seen  so  many  snakes — or 
so  many  chipmunks.  Perhs^M  you  oant  have 
one  without  the  other. 

It  has  been  a  wet  May  and  June.  ThU  Is 
a  country  of  granite  and  limestone — and 
every  other  rock  known  to  man — and  water 
runs  off  swiftly;  but  so  much  stays  behind 
that  our  springs  are  guahing  and  the  weeds 
are  leaping.  Our  roadsides  are  a  forest  of  day 
lilies,  red  as  old  bams;  at  blue  chicory, 
massed  honeysuckle,  black -eyed  suaans. 
daisies  that  might  have  been  lacquered  In 
bone- white  enamel.  The  dill  Is  In  full  blos- 
som; Its  slim  stems  shoot  up  like  rornsm 
candles  and  explode  in  yellow  diadems.  We 
cut  It  for  August  picking;  and  we  marvel. 

The  ralna  have  been  great  for  ni^t  hun- 
ters too.  It  Is  useless  to  turn  out  the  hounds 
when  the  countryside  Is  hot  and  dry,  but 
every  evening,  by  11  o'clock  or  thereabouts, 
you  can  hear  them  now.  These  are  small 
hounds,  lean  and  purpoaeful;  at  flrst  glance 
they  all  look  alike,  and  they  stream  past  like 
so  many  Little  League  plajrers  running  to 
keep  their  lags  in  shape.  Lorenzo,  our  boas- 
man  ooUle,  bates  them  afaaolutely.  He  com- 
plains as  bitterly  as  the  naptain  of  a  747  be- 
sieged by  P4>er  Cubs,  but  after  a  whUe  he 
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gives  up  In  brcxxllng  disgust,  and  the  taunt 
goes  on.  It  Is  like  sleeping  In  the  middle  of 
an  octet  for  French  born«. 

This  Is  the  life  »nd  the  world  th»t  Oar- 
field  linew  and  we  are  sorry  for  his  leaving 
It.  Not  much  of  high  politics  here:  nothing 
of  finance  or  Industry,  and  very  little  of  get- 
ting and  spending.  We  are  a  long  way,  as 
they  say,  from  where  the  action  la;  but  we 
are  very   close,  I  think,  to  something  else. 


J3B^.  AND  THE  SOVIET  JiiYTH: 
CHAPTER  2 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   IKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  2. 
"Seeing  Russia  in  Toto,"  of  TJSJi.  and 
the  Soviet  Myth,  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky,  presents  a  concise,  historical  back- 
ground to  Soviet  Russian  expansionism. 
With  this  background,  Russ'an  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Caribbean  becomes  more  clear.  Parts 
of  this  chapter  follow : 

SxziNc  "Russia"  m  Toto 

Winston  Churchill:  "Ruaria  is  'a  riddle 
wrapped  in  a  mystery  iruide  an  enigma'." 

"Russia"  Is  no  riddle.  Nor  Is  It  a  mystery 
or  an  enigma.  The  problem  poeed  Is  purely 
subjective,  not  objective.  It  Is  In  our  minds, 
not  In  Eastern  Eiirope  and  Asia.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  most  prodigious  riddle  In 
modem  times  is  that  so  many,  In  so  many 
unexpected  places,  hold  this  false  Chur- 
chlUlan  view  of  "Russia."  This  is  the  view 
that  has  been  popularized,  though  Churchill 
with  some  certainty  qualified  it  by  adding 
"But  perhaps  there  Is  a  key.  The  key  Is  Rus- 
sian national  Interest."  He  failed  to  point 
out  toward  what? 

Some,  of  course,  use  this  rlddllsh  view  as 
a  convenient  cover  for  their  lethargic  dis- 
position toward  the  problem.  The  majority 
has  come  to  believe  in  it  after  having  been 
periodically  Jolted  by  Moscow's  calculated 
zigzags.  Others  in  effect  perpetuate  this  ob- 
scurantist view  with  their  conditioned  no- 
tions about  Russia.  But  the  riddle  Is  not 
Russia.  It  is,  Indeed,  the  amazing  persever- 
ance of  our  misconceived  ideas  about 
"Russia." 

With  the  growing  threat  that  hangs  over 
us,  it  is  about  time  that  this  and  other  truths 
about  Russia  are  faced  squarely  and  intel- 
ligently. No  subject  is  fraught  with  as  many 
basic  misconceptions  and  errors  as  that  of 
Russia.  In  the  precincts  of  academic  study, 
for  example,  what  so  often  happens  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  these  fundamental  errors,  mis- 
leading analyses  are  constructed.  Invariably 
they  lead  to  a  number  of  false  conclusions. 
Then,  in  time,  the  mere  popularization  of 
these  conclusions  only  reinforces  the  orig- 
inal erroneous  premises.  The  cycle  repeats  it- 
self on  higher  levels  of  assembled  Informa- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  malformed  per- 
spectives spun  about  the  subject  become 
more  entrenched  than  ever  before.  At  no 
risk  of  exaggeration,  this  still  Is  the  general 
state  of  our  so-called  Russian  studies  in  this 
country. 

SOIIK    EmdMATIC    NOTIONS     ABOUT    tUSSIA 

Before  we  begin  to  see  "Russia"  in  toto. 
it  would  profit  us  to  glance  at  a  few  enig- 
matic notions  commonly  held  about  the  So- 
viet Union:  more  examples  will  follow  In 
later  chapters :  The  first  and  foremost  Is  that 
the  USSR  Is  Russia.  One  nuiy  perhaps  excuse 
the  average  Journalist  for  notoriously  per- 
petuating this  myth  and  all  the  consequent 
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errors  It  breeds,  but  It  Is  clearly  unpardon- 
able for  any  responsible  scholar  or  ofllclal  to 
reveal  his  limitations  by  committing  this 
basic  error.  IPor,  in  plain  fact.  Russia,  the 
homeland  of  the  Russian  people.  Is  no  more 
coincident  with  the  USSR  than  the  United 
States  is  with  North  America. 

A  second  ruling  misconception  has  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  "nation,"  with  a  Soviet 
people,  a  Soviet  society,  a  Soviet  economy, 
a  Soviet  political  system  and  humans  called 
"the  Soviets."  Here,  too,  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
no  more  a  nation  than  was  the  British  Em- 
pire. Whether  many  realize  it  or  not,  these 
monolithic  terms  have  for  some  time  been 
the  stock  of  Moscow's  terminology  for  export. 
They  readily  serve  the  semantic  purpose  of 
blurring  the  real,  diverse  and  distinctive 
elements  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  true 
meaning  of  a  soviet,  as  a  council  of  workers, 
is  no  longer  even  recognizable. 

As  we  shall  see  In  greater  detail  later,  from 
these  two  paramount  misconceptions  many 
others  evolve.  For  example,  how  often  have 
you  heard  that  the  USSR  U  like  the  United 
States,  "a  country  of  many  natiocalltles  and 
ethnic  groups,"  some  177  or  more  of  them: 
or,  that  Uke  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Its  "national  minorities,  the  Great 
Russians  constituting  the  majority":  or  that 
the  USSR  is  a  "federal  union"  Uke  ours, 
Byelorussia  being  a  counterpart  of  Massa- 
chusetts or,  as  George  F.  Kenn&n  would  have 
It,  Ukraine  a  counterpart  of  Pennsylvania? 
These  notions  have  as  much  real  meaning  as 
those  harbored  by  maiiy  uncritical  Ameri- 
cans only  three  decades  ago  that  the  Constl- 
tuUon  of  the  USSR  Is  actually  like  ours  and 
that  in  many  respects  the  USSR  Is  a  democ- 
racy like  ours.  They  bear  as  much  validity 
as  the  baseless  assertions  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  was  formed  60  years  ago,"  that  "Kiev, 
Kharkov,  Baku  are  Russian  cities,"  that 
"there  are  the  Russian  peoples,"  and  that 
there  even  Is  a  "Gross  National  Product  of 
the  Soviet  Union,"  which  again  suggests  the 
fiction  of  a  Soviet  nation. 

Needless  to  say,  the  greatest  part  of  any- 
one's education  is  devoted  to  an  objective 
and  accurate  identification  of  things  and 
events.  If  an  address  or  lecture  contained 
remarks  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
was  formed  In  1778  or  that  Warsaw  or  Sofia 
is  a  Russian  city,  you  would  entertain  pru- 
dent doubts  about  the  interpretations  and 
Judgment  of  the  speaker.  It  obviously  follows 
with  equal  force  of  logic  that  if  these  mis- 
conceptions about  the  Soviet  Union  pre- 
vail, interpretations  that  follow  can  only  be 
viewed  with  similar  doubt.  In  fact,  as  the 
Nazi  experience  In  the  USSR  well  showed, 
policies  and  plans  based  on  flagrant  mis- 
conceptions invite  only  disaster.  The  moral 
is  simple:  we  cannot  afford  to  mlsidentify 
the  sources  of  the  enemy. 

INSTITUTIONAL    SINEWS    OF    THE    U.B.aJI. 

Let  US  then  look  into  these  roots,  into  the 
institutional  sinews  and  background  of  the 
USSR.  One  of  the  moat  misleading  Ulusions 
is  that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  represented 
a  break  with  Russia's  past  and  uniquely 
ushered  in  a  new  and  chaste  society.  It  is  the 
height  of  unreallsm  to  believe  that  any  such 
Institutional  hiatus  is  achievable  In  the  ex- 
istence of  any  social  organism.  An  eminent 
Russian  historian  well  points  out  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  authoritative  work  that  "the  roots 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  are  deeply  Im- 
bedded In  the  historical  backwardness  of 
Russia.  .  .  ."=  In  a  holistic  view  of  Russian 
development  down  to  the  present,  these  roots 
and  their  long  stems  can  be  essentially 
summed  up  in  three  overall  and  determina- 
tive phenomena.  One  is  Russian  imperialist 
expansionism  and  colonialism  The  second  is 
totalitarian  despotism  and  tyranny.  And  the 
third  is  an  institutionalized  Messlanism  ex- 
pressed in  a  variety  of  expedient  ideologies. 
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There  are,  of  course,  other  strains  of  a  more 
constructive  and  salutary  kind  for  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  but  they  certainly  fall 
short  of  the  weight  and  predominance  of 
these  three. 

The  history  of  Russia  is  In  the  largest 
degree  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  former  pales  without  the  latter.  Im- 
perialist expansionism  and  colonialism  have 
formed  the  chief  sinew  of  parasitical  Russian 
growth.  Reading  Russian  history  without  a 
constant  awareness  of  this  Is  like  reading 
American  history  without  a  penetrating 
sense  of  constitutional  government. 

Considering  this  first  imposing  feature  of 
the  Tsarist  past  and  the  pseudo-Oommunist 
present,  probably  no  definition  of  it  sur- 
passes the  one  offered  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  in  1961.  He  said:  "Historically, 
the  Russian  state  has  had  three  great 
drives — to  the  west  Into  Europe,  to  the  south 
into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the  east  into 
Asia.  .  .  .  Historically,  also,  the  Russian 
state  has  displayed  considerable  caution  in 
carrying  out  these  drives.  .  .  .  The  Politburo 
has  acted  in  the  same  way.  It  has  carried  on 
and  built  on  the  imperialist  tradition  .  .  . 
the  ruling  power  In  Moscow  has  long  been 
an  imperial  power  and  now  rules  a  greatly  ex- 
tended empire.  ...  It  Is  clear  that  this  proc- 
ess of  encroachment  and  consolidation  by 
which  Russia  has  grown  in  the  last  600  years 
from  the  duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a  vast  empire 
has  got  to  be  stopped." '  Compare  this  and  its 
evidence  with  drivel  such  as  this:  "From  the 
days  of  Ivan  the  Great  until  our  own  time,  a 
period  of  five  centuries,  the  history  of  Mos- 
cow Is  one  of  steady,  continuing  expansion. 
Yet  this  expansion,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sia, Is  not  an  aggressive  expansion."  < 

A  glance  at  the  political  maps  covering  this 
Imperialist  expansion  is  sufficient  for  one  to 
appreciate  the  old  Russian  saying,  "Russia 
grows  larger  and  larger."  (See  maps  pp.  34- 
39.) 

Tolstoy  put  it  this  way:  "Russia  is  the 
Continent  and  Europe  its  Peninsula."  A  re- 
view of  the  record  of  Russian  imperialist  ex- 
pansion reveals  that  there  really  Is  nothing 
new  in  the  drives  of  present-day  Moscow.'  As 
every  alert  student  of  Russian  history  knows, 
the  three  chief  directions — west,  south  and 
east — have  always  been  present.  Moreover, 
the  frequency  of  wars  and  aggressions,  the 
"eternal  p)eace"  gestures  followed  by  broken 
treaties,  constant  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
other  states,  the  tactic  of  alternation — first 
west,  then  east,  again  west,  and  then  south — 
and  the  relentless  conquest  of  nations  form 
an  unmistakable  legacy  for  the  heirs  of  the 
Tsars. 

When  It  comes  to  diplomacy,  duplicity,  and 
divisive  conspiracy,  the  institutional  ap- 
proach provides  deeper  insights  into  the 
present  than  any  abstractionist  reliance  on 
the  principles  of  Leninism.  The  progress  of 
Imperialist  Russian  expansionism  over  the 
centuries  has  been  largely  based  on  these 
factors.  To  mention  only  the  zigzag  opera- 
tions of  Alexander  I,  his  double-cross  of  the 
Western  allies  for  Napoleon  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  a  perfect  model  for  Stalin's  dou- 
ble-cross of  Hitler  in  1939.  Also,  none  of  the 
countless  violations  of  treaties  by  the  Red 
Tsars  could  improve  upon  Alexander's  viola- 
tions of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1814-15.  Al- 
though pledged  to  police  Europe  In  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo.  he  used  the  alli- 
ance as  an  umbrella  for  the  instigation  of 
Greek  uprisings  against  Turkey.  Alexander 
himself  only  transmitted  to  his  heirs  a  tradi- 
tion set  by  Ivan  m.  Peter,  and  Catherine. 

To  strike  a  note  of  Irony  here,  let  us  see 
how  Marx  and  Engels  viewed  the  Russian 
menace  in  writings  which  are  taboo  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  an  article  on  The  Foreign 
Policy  of  Russian  Czarism  (1890)  Engels  ob- 
served, "Once  again  stupid  Europe  was  made 
a  fool  of:  Czarism  preached  legitimacy  to  the 
princes  and  reactionaries,  to  the  liberal 
PhllLsttnes  it  preached  the  liberation  of  op- 
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pressed  peoples  and  enlightenment — and 
both  t>elleved  it."  How  different  is  this  to- 
day— peaceful  coexistence  for  the  West,  arms 
for  Asia  and  Africa;  trade  for  the  business 
interests,  the  Inevitable  "victory  of  social- 
ism" for  the  masses  and  so  fc»-th?  In  an 
article  on  Poland's  European  Mission  (1867) 
Marx  strikes  a  familiar  ring:  "In  the  first 
place  the  policy  of  Russia  is  changeless,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  its  official  his- 
torian, the  Muscovite  Karamsin,  but  the 
polar  star  of  its  policy — world  domination— 
is  a  fixed  star."  This  has  a  familiar  ring  to- 
day when  we're  told  about  Moscow's  fixed 
goal  of  world  domination. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  confuse  the  terms  "na- 
tion" and  "state."  It  is  sometintes  amazing 
how  the  two  terms  are  confused  by  our  offi- 
cials and  Journalists.  Legallstlcally,  the  pres- 
ent Russian  empire  may  t>e  viewed  as  a  state, 
but  its  political  structure  is  thoroughly 
multi-national;  and  at  that  consisting  of 
relatively  few  compact  nations.  As  we  saw, 
the  Baltic  countries  were  at>sort>ed  Into  this 
empire-state,  but  this  in  itself  did  not  ex- 
tinguish the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Es- 
tonian nations.  In  fact,  as  suggested  earlier, 
the  criteria  for  what  constitutes  a  nation,  the 
Integrating  soul  of  a  people — namely  com- 
mon territory,  descent,  language,  tradition, 
customs,  history,  and  religion — are  more  ap- 
plicable In  number  to  such  non-Russian  na- 
tions as  Georgia,  Armenia,  Ukraine,  and  Tur- 
kestan than  they  are  to  most  of  the  inde- 
pendent nations  or  states  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
or  even  to  our  own  country  where  the  lan- 
guage, in  common  with  several  other  na- 
tions, is  English.  These  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  USSR  liave  all  these  qualities  that 
make  up  their  individual  national  conscious- 
ness and  their  collective  personalities,  plus 
the  Indomitable  will  for  national  independ- 
ence. 

Without  our  institutional  understanding 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  usual  population 
figures  and  classifications  could  be  very  mis- 
leading. This  shows  up  In  such  inaccurate 
usages  as  "the  national  minorities"  or  "177 
ethnic  groups."  First,  since  we  are  dealing  in 
effect  with  manipulated  estimates,  there  Is 
real  doubt  that  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
whole  the  Russians  even  constitute  a  major- 
ity. In  fact,  considering  the  dominant  polit- 
ical position  of  Russia  in  the  empire  and 
the  background  to  current  statistics,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  In  the 
minority.  I  have  held  this  position  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  at  this  writing  I  should 
not  be  surprised  that  the  1970  USSR  census 
did  finally  disclose  what  should  have  been 
admitted  years  ago.  From  a  propaganda  point 
of  view,  the  minority  "Russians  "  will  stress 
that  they  don't  manage  this  empire;  Instead, 
they  use  as  window  dressing  Ukrainians  and 
others. 

Past  estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  empire 
census  of  1897  showed  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
non-Russians.  Lenin  himself  held  that  "in 
Czarlst  Russia  the  Russians  constituted 
forty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
i.e.,  a  minority,  while  the  non-Russian  na- 
tionalities constituted  fifty-seven  per  cent" 
In  the  present  period  It  is  interesting  to  read 
in  a  standard  textbook  used  In  the  USSR 
that  "particularly  rapid  is  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  among  the  formerly  op- 
pressed nationalities  .  .  .  The  census  of 
1926  showed  that  already  the  rate  of  natural 
increase  among  the  formerly  backward  na- 
tionalities surpassed  considerably  the  aver- 
age birth  rate  of  the  USSR  as  a  whole."  • 

There  are  many  staUstical  tricks  in  pad- 
ding figures  for  poUtical  purposes.  Russians 
have  been  masters  at  such  tricks.  Counting  a 
person  as  a  Russian  because  he  knows  the 
Russian  language  or  making  election  dis- 
tricts larger  to  reduce  the  quantitative  in- 
fiuence  of  non-Russians  is  only  one  in  the 
bag  of  tricks.  However,  as  in  the  above  case 
or  in  the  careless  disclosures  of  G.  M.  Cheka- 
lln  in  1941,  slips  are  made.  With  the  aid  of 
governmental  demographers,  the   Displaced 


Persons  Commission  took  an  Interest  in  this 
subject  and  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  ex- 
trapolations of  the  1939  census,  showed  in 
1961  that  of  an  estimated  total  population  of 
202  million,  over  64  per  cent  were  non-Rus- 
sians.^ 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  soon  after  the 
release  of  this  estimate  in  November  1951,  the 
MVD  head,  Lavrenti  P.  Beria,  vehemently  de- 
nied its  validity.  Not  only  the  overall  per- 
centages must  have  politically  vexed  the 
Kremlin  then  but  also  the  breakdowns  which 
refute  the  misleading  notions  of  "177  ethnic 
groups."  The  non-Russian  nations  as  repre- 
sented by  the  non-Russian  republics  and 
certain  cohesive  groupings — with  Turkestan 
combining  the  five  Central  Asiatic  repub- 
lics— alone  comprise  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  non-Russian  population.  This  obviously 
leave*  little  for  percentage  dlstrlbutlMi 
among  the  other-so-called  ethnic  groups, 
most  of  which  are  tribes  with  no  national 
clvaracter.  In  the  event  of  the  collapse  of  the 
empire,  the  problems  will  not  be  lns<duble 
as  some,  like  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup.  our  pioneer 
represenutive  to  the  U.N.,  suppose.  Moreover, 
it  is  rather  fuzzy  thinking  to  regard  any  na- 
tion a  "naticMial  minority"  by  virtue  of  its 
absorption  and  captivity  in  the  empire. 

A  critical  analysts  of  the  1969  census  in  the 
USSR  further  substantiates  these  observa- 
tions. The  original  208.8  mllUon  estimate 
was  rather  quickly  revised  to  212  million 
which  also  represents  an  underestimate.  After 
the  1961  episode  mentioned  above,  Moscow 
evidently  could  not  afford  to  leave  a  detailed 
republic  breakdown  to  other  sources.  What 
was  not  revealed  along  these  lines  in  the  1939 
census  now  appears.  As  anticipated  at  the 
time,  the  Russians  were  painted  in  the  ma- 
jority. From  a  poUtical  viewpoint  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  Conditions  are 
different  now. 

At>out  ten  miUion  Cossacks  who  are  pro- 
foundly proud  of  their  distinctive  heritage 
are  indiscriminately  merged  In  the  Russian 
figure.  The  counUess  who  find  it  expedient 
to  caU  themselves  "Russians"  are  also  cov- 
ered by  this  nebulous  figure.  And  what  Prank 
Lorlmer  some  time  ago  established  in  his 
book.  The  Povulation  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  genocldal  Russification  process,  is  poign- 
antly revealed  by  this  census,  particularly 
In  Turkestan.  In  the  if*yjtirh  part  of  this 
Moelemic  country  the  Russian  colonialists 
now  make  up  about  43  per  cent  of  the  pap- 
ulation. Although  simple  sociologlc  explana- 
tions may  be  offered,  in  the  '708  a  different 
census,  with  the  Russians  in  the  minority, 
wlU  doubtlessly  be  put  to  maximum  propa- 
ganda effect,  namely  the  multinational  man- 
agement of  the  empire. 
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A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  PING  PONG 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

now  renowed  ping  pong  diplomatic  move 


of  Red  China's  should  be  imderstood  for 
what  it  is,  a  major  propaganda  gesture 
which  behooves  us  to  take  an  objective, 
thorough  look  at  its  significance. 

This  point  is  very  effectively  made  in 

an  article  by  David  Lawrence  In  the 

Washington  Star  of  June  28  which  I 

insert  into  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

A  Closkx  Look  at  Pnrc  Pong 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ever  since  the  American  table  tennis  team 
came  back  from  Red  China  and  it  appeared 
that  a  friendly  relationship  was  going  to  be 
established  between  the  Peking  regime  and 
the  United  States,  many  people  have  been 
wondering  what  would  happen  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Republic  on  Formosa.  Would  it  be 
abandoned  by  the  United  States?  Would  It 
have  to  give  up  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  seat  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cU? 

Oddly  enough,  the  government  at  Taipei 
had  little  to  say  pubUcly  until  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  when  Its  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  James  C.  H.  Sben,  made  a  frank 
speech  to  the  National  Press  Club.  He  in- 
dicated clearly  that  there  are  a  lot  of  phases 
of  the  problem  which  prottably  have  not  been 
thought  of  by  Americans  but  which  inevit- 
ably wUl  become  Ijetter  and  better  known  in 
the  Immediate  future. 

Ambassador  Shen  has  lived  and  studied  in 
the  United  States  and  spealcs  fiuent  English. 
He  has  had  much  experience  In  diplomacy, 
and  understands  world  problems  very  well. 
He  said  at  the  outset  of  his  talk : 

"There  are  many  In  your  country  who  are 
convinced  that  the  free  world  can  Uve  on 
friendly  terms  with  an  aggressive  Communist 
dictatorship  such  as  that  which  Is  headed 
by  Mao  Tse-tung.  Although  we  respect  the 
sincerity  of  effort,  we  in  Taiwan  do  not  share 
your  optimism. 

"If  we  of  the  Republic  of  China  seem  to 
have  little  faith  in  of  ten- voiced  hope  of 
building  bridges  to  the  Communist-occupied 
Chinese  mainland.  It  is  because  we  have  a 
long  and  bitter  experience  with  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  cohorts.  We  have  learned,  at  a 
g;reat  cost,  the  worthlessneas  of  his  promises. 
We  have  experienced  the  fanatical  ruthless- 
ness  with  which  he  pursues  his  goals.  We 
know  that  even  behind  Chou  En-lai's  much- 
publicized  smiles  lurks  the  unaltering  intent 
to  trap  the  free  world,  and  e^ecially  the 
United  States,  Into  letting  down  Its  guard. 
We  know  from  their  own  boasts  that  their 
aim  is  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  With 
such  an  opponent,  truces  are  meaningless." 

The  ambassador  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  has  not  changed 
at  aU,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  current 
campaign  against  the  United  States  by  news- 
papers which  are  owned  and  controUed  by 
the  Peking  government. 

He  pointed  out  that,  scarcely  a  month  after 
"the  ping  pong  overtures,"  the  Peking  press 
published  an  editorial  "which  touched  an  al- 
most all-time  low  in  savage  hatred  and  con- 
tempt for  the  United  States." 

He  said  the  editorial  pictured  the  American 
People  as  turning  against  their  government, 
and  quoted  its  statement  that  they  are  "deal- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  blows  from  within 
an  important  vigorous  force  In  the  world 
stniggle  against  American  imperialism." 

Shen  emphasized  that  this  was  published 
within  a  month  after  the  United  States  had 
"made  the  friendliest  gestures"  to  Peking 
since  the  Korean  War  and  while  the  Ameri- 
can press  was  full  of  talk  about  a  thaw  In 
Washington-Peking  relations.  He  quoted 
from  other  newspapers  in  Red  China,  "all 
official  organs  of  the  Communist  regime,"  and 
asserted  that  there  is  no  sign  of  receding  one 
inch  from  past  policies,  no  matter  what  con- 
cessions the  United  States  is  wUUng  to  make. 
The  ambassador  made  another  significant 
point. 

He  declared,  "In  all  the  utterances  of  Mao- 
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Tae-tung  and  Chou  Bn-Ial.  one  thing  Is  al- 
ways noteworthy:  In  official  pronouncements 
they  make  no  attempt  to  speak  to  the  United 
States  govenunent.  If  you  read  their  state- 
ments closely,  you  will  note  that  they  are  al- 
ways speaking  over  the  head  of  the  U^.  gov- 
ernment to  what  they  describe  as  the  rebel- 
lious masses  of  American  people.  Their  words 
are  not  words  of  amity.  They  are  the  words 
of  an  unchanging  enemy  government  which 
Is  thinking  constantly  about  Incitement  of 
revolution  in  this  country.  Their  terminol- 
ogy has  not  changed  In  the  slightest,  despite 
the  repeated  gestures  of  friendship  from  your 
government." 

Shen  said  he  is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  will  not  desert  his  country  and  that 
Americans  are  "too  intelligent  and  too  knowl- 
edgeable not  to  realize  that  their  self-interest 
lies  with  the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa 
and  not  with  the  Chinese  Communists  who 
oppose  everything  for  which  America  stands." 

He  concluded  with  this  appeed :  "The  future 
of  Asia  and  of  the  whole  free  world  depends 
on  your  decision.  I  know  you  will  not  fall  us." 


FARM    SUBSIDY    PROGRAM    MUST 
BE  CURBED 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALtrOSNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fann  subsidy  program  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 

This  giveaway  program,  which  I  have 
fought  since  entering  Congress,  is  not 
designed  to  aid  the  small,  family  farm. 
It  Is  designed  to  help  the  large  agribusi- 
nessmen  who  can  afford  to  cultivate  huge 
tracts  of  land. 

We  hear  many  complaints  concerning 
the  welfare  recipient  who  collects  a 
check  to  maintain  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren at  a  subsistence  level,  but  we 
rarely  receive  complaints  concerrxing  the 
rich  who  continue  to  dip  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  supplement  their  large 
income. 

When  the  administrator  of  the  farm 
subsidy  program  collects  $48,000  in  Gov- 
ernment checks  from  the  program  he 
administers — not  for  administering,  but 
for  farming — it  is  time  to  reevaluate  our 
oversight  procedures,  as  well  as  review 
the  intent  of  the  farm  subsidy  operation. 

Actually,  I  favor  a  $10,000  per  farm 
limit.  However,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  oppose  any  action  to  alter  the  cur- 
rent regulations  which  allow  corpora- 
tions to  collect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Thus,  we  may  have  to  compro- 
mise and  settle  for  a  $20,000  limit. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
Justifiably  outraged  over  conditions 
which  allow  the  wealthy  to  dip  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  supplement  their 
already  bulging  pockets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  place  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  July  5,  1971.  Washington  Post,  which 
reveals  Just  one  of  the  many  abuses  of 
the  farm  subsidy  program. 

Faxm  Subsxdt  DnscToa  QuAuras  roa 
$48,000 

Kenneth  Prick,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's administrator  for  farm  commodity 
programs,  this  year  will  get  a  federal  sub- 
sidy check  for  about  t48.000  from  programs 
he  administers. 
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Prick's  farm  partnership  with  his  brother 
will  receive  (95.000  in  cotton  subsidies  and 
about  125,000  in  sugar  beet  payments.  Al- 
though Prick's  40  per  cent  Interest  Is  being 
managed  for  him  by  a  Bank  of  America  trust 
while  he  is  in  the  government.  Prick  said  he 
will  get  the  income. 

The  Prick  partnership  last  year  received 
$195,000  in  cotton  subsidies.  The  new  cell- 
ing on  farm  payments  would  not  permit  the 
Prick  brothers  to  receive  more  than  $110,000 
In  cotton  subsidies  this  year.  The  partner- 
ship, therefore,  gave  up  leased  cotton  allot- 
ments worth  $100,000,  Prick  said. 

Prick  said  the  partnership,  unlike  many 
other  large  growers,  made  no  effort  to  re- 
organize its  business  Interests  In  an  effort 
to  retain  higher  payments.  He  said  the  rea- 
son was  his  position  as  administrator  of  the 
subsidy  programs. 
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AN  ARTICLE  ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF 
PRIVATE  CENSORSHIP 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssotTKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  when  the  news  media  are  waging 
such  a  valiant  defense  on  the  rights  of 
free  speech  and  free  press  in  America, 
I  thought  the  following  article  on  the 
exercise  of  private  censorship  might  pro- 
vide a  relevant  lesson  in  this  field: 
The  Most  Unkindest  Cut  or  All 
(By  Goodman  Ace) 

In  the  olden,  golden  days  of  radio  and 
early  TV.  comedy  writers  had  one  common, 
natural  enemy — the  network  censors.  They 
were  out  to  get  us.  examining  every  line  of 
dialogue  with  a  flne-tooth  nucroscope  for 
Jokes  considered  to  be  in  "bad  taste."  Or  for 
"Indecent  language" — such  as  "hell"  and 
"damn."  which  were  sheared  from  the  script 
and  made  to  read  "heck"  and  "darn." 

I'm  trying  to  recall  one  such  Joke  marked 
"bad  taste."  Oh  yes.  It  was  when  we  were 
writing  the  Perry  Como  program.  Our  Christ- 
mas show.  One  of  the  guests  was  Bishop  Pul- 
ton Sheen.  The  scene  was  a  Christmas  tree 
laden  with  presents  bearing  the  names  of  the 
recipients,  who  came  and  picked  up  their 
gifts. 

Bishop  Sheen,  according  to  our  script,  was 
to  come  to  Perry  and  ask  if  he  might  ex- 
change his  gift. 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Como.  "What  did  you 
get?" 

"A  necktie,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Bishop  enjoyed  the  line  at  rehearsals. 
But  the  censors  marked  It  "bad  taste."  Clip, 
clip  went  the  shears. 

It  happened  every  week  and  on  all  pro- 
grams. The  network  censors  found  various 
reasons  to  delete  comedy  lines.  And.  at  first, 
the  writers  took  It  all  supinely,  crushed  and 
defeated,  watching  what  they  considered 
their  best  efforts  go  down  the  blue-penciled 
drain. 

Plnally,  at  secret  meetings  held  from  coast 
to  coast,  they  resolved  to  fight  this  censor- 
ship by  sneaking  In  lines  so  adroitly  phrased 
that  the  censors  would  overlook  them.  When 
such  a  line  showed  up  on  a  broadcast,  all 
the  gagmen  honored  the  sneaky  writer  with 
a  dinner  at  a  delicatessen  near  the  network, 
where  he  was  toasted  with  a  bottle  of  Cel-ray 
Tonic. 

One  writer  who  supplied  the  Jokes  for  a 
program  sponsored  by  Old  Gold  cigarettes 
wrote  a  sketch  about  the  gold  rush  of  '49  In 
which  the  comedian  discovered  a  gold  mine 
and  came  on  stage  shouting,  "I've  made  a 
lucky    strike."    The    network    censors    over- 


looked the  obvious  conflict  with  the  sponsor's 
Interests,  and  the  Joke  stayed  In.  And  that 
night  at  the  dinner  Cel-ray  flowed  like 
champagne. 

I  was  almost  similarly  honored  when  I 
wrote  a  program  for  Chesterfleld  cigarettes. 
In  a  sketch,  I  had  one  of  the  players  say, 
"That  wa3  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back."  It  went  through  all  rehearsals,  but  on 
the  day  of  the  show  the  network  shamus 
caught  It  and  it  was  out.  That  night  at  the 
dinner  I  was  given  an  E  for  effort  and  toasted 
with  a  glass  of  seltzer. 

A  craftier  man  than  I  was  W.  C.  Plelds.  As 
a  guest  on  the  Lucky  Strike  program  one 
Sunday  night,  Mr.  Plelds  mentioned  that  he 
had  a  nephew  named  Chester. 

It  wasn't  till  the  laugh  had  died  down  that 
the  censor  knew  he  had  been  had.  That  night 
at  our  dinner  Mr.  Plelds  was  toasted  In  ab- 
sentia with  a  glass  of  whatever  he  had  been 
having  plenty  of. 

But  one  writer  and  comedian  on  radio 
stood  aloof  from  all  this  chicanery.  He  was 
Pred  Allen,  the  most  censor-bothered  writer 
of  the  day.  But  he  fought  censorship  in  the 
open.  Every  week  he  met  the  censors  with 
honest  dissension,  until  one  day  he  came  up 
with  such  a  delightful  bit  of  sneaklness  that 
be  won  the  admiration  of  all  downtrodden 
practitioners  of  the  craft. 

It  was  a  simple  and  brilliantly  diabolic 
plan.  He  wrote  Into  each  of  his  scripts  at 
least  three  obviously  objectionable  lines  that 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  censor. 
And  when  the  censor  came  up  with  six  lines 
to  be  deleted,  Mr.  Allen  offered  to  com- 
promise. He  would  delete  the  objectionable 
three  lines,  which  he  wouldn't  have  used  any- 
way, if  the  censor  would  allow  the  other 
three.  Invariably  It  worked. 

As  the  years  went  by,  I  became  sanguine 
and  more  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
network  censors.  The  Great  Understanding. 
To  achieve  The  Great  Understanding  takes  a 
lot  of  understanding.  And  lots  of  Brloscbl 
and  aspirin.  Oops!  Make  that  Anacln,  for  the 
sake  of  an  auld  lang  radio  sponsor. 

I  have  lost  to  the  censors'  shears  not  only 
an  occasional  brilliant  line  of  dialogue  but, 
once,  an  entire  script.  However,  now  I  am 
able  to  murmur.  "This  too  shall  pass."  And  at 
night  I  slash  my  wrists.  Not  deeply.  I  only 
want  to  die  a  little. 

So  you  will  pardon  the  small,  supercilious 
smile  that  curls  my  lips  when  I  read  that  the 
networlts  themselves  are  now  being  censored 
by  the  White  House.  Network  executives  cry 
havoc,  claiming  the  administration  Is  inter- 
fering with  their  electronic  Journalism. 

Now  they  know  what  the  comedy  writers 
went  through  all  those  years.  How  does  It  feel 
to  be  watched  over  by  the  eagle  eye  of  Splro 
T.  Agnew.  V.P.?  Video  Protector,  that  is. 


FISCAL  "HERESY"? 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  an  incredible  trend  to  spiral 
Federal  spending  up,  up,  and  up,  with 
what  would  appear  to  be  total  disregard 
to  the  mounting  national  debt,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  extraordinary  example  of 
good  old-fashioned  prudence. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  the  popular  concept 
of  "deficit  spending,"  the  administrators 
of  Mount  San  Antonio  College  in  my  dis- 
trict in  California  have  practiced  remark- 
able fiscal  responsibility  with  the  dollars 
collected  from  their  local  property  tax- 
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payers  and  have,  in  fact,  economized  so 
efQciently  that  the  jimior  college  dis- 
trict's 1971-72  budget  shows  a  tax  rate 
decrease.  My  colleagues,  we  might  just 
do  the  same. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Covina  Sentinel  is  submitted  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  thoughtfully  con- 
sider the  practical  possibility  that  sound 
economizing  could  restructure  the  Na- 
tion's spending  toward  a  sensible  fiscal 
policy : 

Fiscal  "Heeest" 

The  old  saying,  "You  get  what  you  pay 
for,"  is  Illustrated  well  by  Mt.  San  Antonio 
College. 

Property  taxpayers  in  the  Junior  college 
district  have  been  paying  to  support  a  qual- 
ity program  of  higher  education  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  their  money  has 
been  well  spent. 

So  well  spent.  In  fact,  that  the  district's 
1971-72  budget  features,  of  all  things,  a  tax 
rate  decrease.  That  seems  to  be  tantamount 
to  fiscal  heresy  these  days. 

The  ability  of  the  district  to  maintain  its 
operations,  despite  an  anticipated  student 
enrollment  Jump  of  six  per  cent  and  the  in- 
flationary spiral  which  has  most  government 
agencies  gasping  for  financial  breath,  while 
slicing  more  than  $250,000  from  Its  budget, 
can  be  traced  largely  to  the  old  American 
philosophy  of  spending  no  more  than  nec- 
essary .  .  .  and  keeping  expenses  within  the 
limit  of  Income. 

College  administrators  have  been  fortunate 
over  the  years  In  that  district  voters  have 
responded  consistently  to  requests  for  volun- 
tary tax  Increases  to  fund  vital  construction 
projects.  Had  the  voters  refused  these  re- 
quests, the  district  today  would  be  saddled 
with  debt  and  spending  a  considerable 
amount  of  taxpayers'  money  for  Interest 
payments. 

Instead,  the  communities  within  the  MSAC 
District  enjoy  a  modern,  well-equipped  and 
well-run  Junior  college  which  ranks  with  the 
best  In  the  nation.  For  all  this,  the  public 
indebtedness  is  zero. 

The  administrators  and  trustees  of  MSAC 
deserve  a  pat  on  the  back  for  maintaining 
sound  fiscal  policies  through  the  years.  They 
have  shown  that  government  can  be  op- 
erated on  a  sound  financial  footing  and  still 
provide  service  of  high  quality. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY— ADOPTING  THE 
"SLOW-MOVING  VEHICLE    (SMV)" 
•EMBLEM    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  mjnkesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act  so 
as  to  require  the  use  of  a  distinctive  em- 
blem— SMV,  slow-moving  vehicle — in  a 
prominent  position  on  slow-moving 
vehicles. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  in  other  areas, 
there  tire  a  number  of  slow-moving  ve- 
hicles using  the  streets  and  highways; 
that  is,  brush  and  water  street  cleaners, 
snow  removal  equipment,  utility  repair 
trucks,  salt  spreaders  and  street  repair 
equipment,  and  other  similar  equipment. 
It  can  be  anticipated  that  the  subway 
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construction  will  increase  the  number 
of  these  types  of  vehicles  and  equipment 
using  the  city's  streets  and  highways. 

I  am  informed  that  studies  conducted 
at  Ohio  State  University  have  established 
that  the  SMV  emblem  has  significantly 
reduced  rear-end  accidents  because  the 
oncoming  traffic  is  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  overtaking  a  slow-moving 
vehicle  ahead. 

Adoption  of  such  legislation  by  the 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
would,  I  am  informed,  bring  the  District 
highway  safety  laws  into  conformity  with 
those  in  the  adjoining  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  where  the  laws  will  go 
into  effect  in  January  1972. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  legislation 
is  similar  to  that  required  on  slow-mov- 
ing vehicles  in  my  own  State  of  Minne- 
sota. Our  State  law,  as  contained  in  Min- 
nesota Statutes  169.522,  requires  the  use 
of  an  iridescent  triangular  slow  moving 
emblem  on  aJl  animal-drawn  vehicles, 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, including  all  road  construction 
machinery  which  are  designed  for  oper- 
ation at  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  or 
less. 

It  is  requested  that  the  attached  state- 
ment of  the  National  Safety  Council  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  since  it  indicates 
the  support  of  the  Council  for  legislation 
such  as  that  contained  in  my  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Adminis- 
trators, the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  and  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  also  endorse  such  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  interest  of  traffic  safety  on  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  introduce  this  legislation. 

The  statement  follows : 
National    SArrry    Council    Policy    State- 
ment ON  the  Slow-Moving  Vehicle  Em- 
blem 

It  is  necessary  for  various  vehicles  with 
limited  speed  capability  to  utilize  public 
streets  and  highways  from  time  to  time. 
This  classification  of  vehicles  Includes  farm 
tractors  and  other  farm  vehicles,  road  main- 
tenance and  construction  equipment,  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  designed  for  a  speed 
no  more  than  25  miles  per  hour. 

These  slow-moving  vehicles  frequently 
cause  conflict  with  faster  moving  traffic,  and 
It  is  necessary  for  drivers  of  fast-moving 
vehicles  to  take  extra  precautions  when 
overtaking  slow-moving  vehicles.  However, 
the  driver  of  a  fast-moving  vehicle  must  be 
able  to  perceive  and  recognize  a  slow-moving 
vehicle  in  time  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  avoid  a  collision.  There  is  need  that 
the  Blow-moving  vehicle  be  identified  as 
such.  This  is  partially  met  by  various  re- 
quirements in  states  that  such  vehicles  dis- 
play rear  lights  and/or  flags. 

However,  these  requirements  are  not 
standardized  and  do  not  necessarily  identify 
the  vehicle  as  of  the  slow-moving  type.  A 
standardized  device  is  needed  that  not  only 
Increases  the  visibility  of  the  vehicle  but 
also  identifies  it  as  slow-moving.  This  need 
Is  met  by  the  triangular  reflectorlzed,  fluo- 
rescent emblem  developed  through  research 
by  the  Ohio  State  University  and  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers.  The  latter  organization 
has  also  developed  specifications  for  physi- 
cal properties,  dimensions,  component  ma- 
terials, and  use  of  the  emblem  (ASAE  R276.) 

The  National  Safety  Council  supports  the 
promotion  and  use  of  the  Slow-Moving  Ve- 
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hide  Emblem  and  urges  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  encourage  the  use  of  this  emblem 
on  slow-moving  vehicles  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  recognize  It  as  Identifying  a  slow- 
moving  vehicle. 

Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  on  April  13,  1966. 


SOVIET  MACK  TRUCK  DEAL  AND 
ORGANIZED  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Mack  Truck  Co. 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  plans  to  build  a  $700 
million  truck  factory  in  the  Soviet  Union 
using  American  capital  and  know-how 
is  only  surpassed  by  the  approval  of  such 
anti-American  action  by  the  U.S.  admin- 
istration presently  in  power. 

Reaction  to  these  actions  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  amazement  by  the  bewilder- 
ment at  the  announcement  that  the 
hierarchy  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  the  United  Electrical  Workers  Union 
not  only  urged  President  Nixon  to  ap- 
prove of  the  Soviet  Mack  truck  deal,  but 
felt  that  it  would  help  American  labor  by 
providing  "an  important  contribution  to 
the  national  economy,"  and  would  "pro- 
vide badly  needed  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  without  in 
anyway  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States." 

One  possible  reason  for  this  uprece- 
dented  support  of  American  entangle- 
ment with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  by  two  of  the  leading  American 
unions  can  be  found  in  an  armouncement 
that  followed  sharply  on  the  heels  of  the 
union's  support  of  the  $700  million 
Mack  Truck  deal — the  United  Auto 
Workers  is  in  dire  financial  straits ;  it  has 
even  been  forced  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Teamsters  Union. 

Perhaps  the  UAW  brass  feel  that,  what 
with  work  going  out  of  style  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  they 
can  be  more  successful  in  organizing  the 
Russian  workers  employed  under  the 
Soviet  Mack  truck  plan. 

I  insert  several  related  articles  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

July  1.  1971] 

Two    Unions   Suppobt   Soviet-Mack    Tbuck 

Deal 

(By  Ed  Townsend) 

New  Yobk. — Vermont  members  of  the 
United  Electrical  Workers  Union  (UE)  in  the 
machine-tool  Industry  have  been  hard  hit  by 
a  recession  that  has  reduced  the  industry's 
operations  to  about  half  of  its  capacity. 

Unemployment  in  the  Springfield.  Vt..  area 
is  a  high  11.4  percent  (nearly  double  the 
national  level)  or  an  estimated  15  percent 
or  higher  if  those  who  have  exhausted  Job- 
less-pay benefits  are  Included.  According  to 
the  UE.  the  unemployment  office  is  one  of  the 
busiest  spK)ts  in  the  area. 

Many  members  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  Union  (UAW)  employed  in  the  ma- 
chine-tool industry  elsewhere  are  Jobless.  The 
Industry's  first  quarter  of  1971  was  its  worst 
in  years;  three-month  figures  this  year  were 
42  percent  below  the  comparable  months  in 
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1970 — ftnd  iMt  ytat  was  not  a  good  ose  for 
th«  industry. 

Although  there  are  some  slight  signs  of  a 
pickup,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  the 
United  States  will  not  be  the  leading  pro- 
ducer of  machine  tools  this  year,  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Iidachlne  Tool 
Builders  Association  said  recently.  West  Ger- 
many Is  moving  Into  the  top  spot,  with  Japan 
right  behind.  And  the  Soviet  Union  now  Is 
moving  up  strongly. 

poLmcAi.  oactaxom  hit 

The  Industry  and  UE,  UAW,  and  other 
unions  complain  that  the  situation  which 
Is  costing  the  Jobs  of  "tens  of  thousands  of 
highly  skilled  American  workers"  must  be 
blamed  not  only  on  the  recession  but  also — 
many  say  much  more — on  "cold  war"  po- 
litical decisions  In  Washington  that  have 
stopped  U.S.  producers  from  going  after  huge 
foreign  orders. 

Unless  the  political  decisions  are  changed 
soon,  they  warn,  "the  American  machine- 
tool  Industry  runs  the  risk  of  being  perma- 
nently relegated  to  an  Inferior  position  in 
the  world  with  consequent  permanent  loss 
of  Jobs  for  workers." 

Worries  about  this  happening  are  behind 
the  pressures  being  applied  in  Washington 
for  approval  of  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Mack  Trucks, 
Inc.,  for  a  truck  plant  to  be  built  in  Russia. 
The  deal,  subject  to  U.S,  Government  ap- 
proval, contemplates  the  sales  of  upward  of 
•750  million  of  truck-production  equipment 
(machine  tools)  to  the  Soviet  Union,  along 
with  laa  million  of  off-highway  vehicles. 
Present  UJ3.  pollcleb  would  have  to  be  re- 
lazed  to  issue  necessary  export  licenses  for 
shipments  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
contract. 

Within  hours  after  the  announcement  of 
the  Soviet  Union-Mack  Truck  agreement. 
UE's  executive  board  met  In  New  York  to 
urge  the  President  to  approve  the  deal.  The 
board  said  that  "several  thousand"  work- 
ers, now  unemployed,  could  be  helped. 

WOODCOCK    TTSCKS    APPBOVAL 

Almost  as  quickly,  in  Detroit,  UAW's 
president,  Leonard  Woodcock,  called  on  the 
administration  "to  clear  the  way  promptly 
for  approval  of  the  licenses."  Mr.  Wood- 
cock said  this  would  be  "an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy"  and 
would  "provide  badly  needed  employment 
for  thousands  of  American  workers  without 
In  any  way  adversely  affecting  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States." 

Both  unions  say  that  lowering  the  trade 
bars  would  ease  tensions  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  The  administration 
recently  relaxed  restrictions  on  exports  to 
Communist  China  in  a  move  toward  Im- 
proved relations  and  b«tt«r  undantandlng. 

The  U.S.  machine-tool  Inductry,  supported 
by  the  unions  representing  Its  amployeea. 
has  been  campaigning  vigorously  for  a  sanc- 
tion to  accept  orders  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries  linked  to 
Russia.  On  May  21,  representatives  of  16 
leading  American  companies  went  to  Moscow 
to  explore  the  poaslblUty  of  obtaining  some 
of  the  lucrative  orders  which  have  been  go- 
ing to  West  Germany  and  Japan.  According 
to  Industry  spokesmen,  the  orders  "could  run 
into  several  blUlons  of  dollars,"  Including 
the  potentials  In  Hungary,  Poland,  and  other 
countries. 

On  their  retxirn,  company  executives  in 
the  Vermont  area  told  UE  that  Russian  trade 
representatives  indicated  a  readiness  to  place 
"very  large"  orders  with  them  whenever  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  administration  will 
grant  shipping  licenses.  The  Vermont  group 
said  that  this  business  could  boost  produc- 
tion and  employment  In  their  depressed  in- 
dustry. 

Other  industry  spokesmen  said  that,  trans- 
lated Into  .*o<>s  and  payrolls,  success  In  win- 
ning export  licenses  to  take  advantage  of 
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business  available  In  Russia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope could  mean  "recovery  for  many  oonunu- 
nitles,  such  as  those  In  Vermont,  where  ma- 
chine tools  are  the  predominant  Industry." 
The  U.S.  Commerce  Department  helped  ar- 
range the  Moscow  sales  trip  and  a  repre- 
sentative went  along  to  suggest,  at  least, 
that  the  Nixon  administration  favors  easing 
the  trade  restrictions.  Without  the  Implied 
support,  the  delegation  undoubtedly  would 
have  run  Into  Russian  reluctance  to  risk  do- 
ing business  with  the  Americans. 

GOODS   AVAILABLX    ELSEWHSkX 

James  A.  Gray,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, who  went  to  Moscow  earlier  to  arrange 
for  the  trip,  said  that  "one  thing  that  came 
m  loud  and  clear  In  Moscow  then  was  that 
there  Is  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  buy  from  American  companies 
because  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  licenses." 

The  licensing  policy  is  a  part  of  an  old 
cold-war  theory  that  by  keeping  Russia  and 
Its  allies  from  buying  in  the  United  States 
without  approval  In  Washington,  they  can  be 
kept  weak  and  subject  to  US.  political  pres- 
sures. 

Such  a  policy  may  still  be  necessary  for 
some  strategic  military  goods,  but  otherwise 
what  the  socialist  countries  need,  they  can 
buy — if  not  from  the  United  States,  then 
from  other  countries.  Including  some  of 
America's  closest  allies. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  re- 
cently that  Eastern  European  countries,  ex^ 
eluding  the  Soviet  Union,  bought  $3.9  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  from  the  West,  of  which 
only  tl44  million  came  from  the  United 
States.  Such  a  figure  Is  misleading  In  one 
respect:  A  substantial  part  of  the  purchases 
from  outside  the  United  States  were  from 
plants  wholly  or  partially  owned  by  U.S. 
companies  unable  to  fill  orders  from  pleints 
In  this  country  because  of  export  restric- 
tions. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  machine-tool  sales 
in  other  countries  are  for  equipment  made 
tinder  licenses  given  or  sold  by  U.S.  com- 
panies to  outside  manufacturers. 

Under  s'lch  circumstances,  the  VS.  ma- 
chine-tool industry  contends,  export  licenses 
should  be  automatic.  Russia  and  Its  allies 
are  getting  the  equipment  they  need,  re- 
gardless, so  why  not  let  U.S.  producers  get 
their  business? 

POLICT    PACKS    BXVIKW 

When  a  UE  delegation  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  support  this  position,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  told  the  unionists  that  this 
country's  imbalance  In  international  trade 
would  be  helped  considerably  if  the  restric- 
tions could  be  lifted,  and  that  then  is  a 
growing  feeling  now  that  "licenses  to  ship 
the  goods  the  Russians  buy  here  should  be 
granted  more  readily." 

Other  Commerce  Department  officials  also 
expressed  support  for  an  amendment  of  reg- 
ulations governing  the  granting  of  credit 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  place  trade 
with  Eastern  European  countries  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union-Mack  Truck  deal  now 
has  set  the  stage  for  a  broad  reassessment 
of  the  export-license  policy.  The  Soviets  are 
going  to  build  a  truck  plant,  regardless 
They  hope  to  buy  equipment  from  the  United 
States  and  benefit  from  the  technological  as- 
sistance that  Mack  Truck  can  supply.  But, 
according  to  reports,  they  are  hedging  their 
bets  through  standby  negotiations  with  auto- 
motive companies  In  Western  Europe. 

"We  can  make  It  harder  for  the  Soviets, 
to  our  own  disadvantage,"  says  UAW's  Mr. 
Woodcock,  "but,  even  if  there  were  reasons 
to  do  BO,  we  could  not  stop  them  from  build- 
ing the  plant.  Cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite 
one's  face  is  hardly  a  sound  policy  and  de- 
nial of  export  licenses  would  be  an  exercise 
In  futility." 

The  administration  Is  studying  the  plana 
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for  the  truck  plant  and  the  specifications  for 
equipment  needed.  There  is  strong  backing 
for  the  desired  sanction — and  for  opening 
the  way  to  machine-tool  business  otherwise. 
This  would  be  in  line  with  President  Nixon's 
desire  to  move  from  a  period  of  Interna- 
tional confrontation  Into  one  of  negotiations 
However,  there  Is  fierce  opposition  from 
within  the  Defense  Department. 

The  military  Is  reiterating  its  old  argu- 
ment: A  country  should  not  build  up  the 
capacity  of  a  potential  enemy  to  make  war — 
and  a  plant  with  U.S.  machine  tools  designed 
for  peaceful  production,  to  make  trucks  for 
Russian  farms  and  Industry,  too  easily  could 
be  transformed  Into  a  military  support  fa- 
cility. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  6,  1971] 
PaxsiSKNT  Mexting  iKDusraT  and  Union  on 

StXIL  CONTtACT 

(By  Norman  Kempster) 
President  Nixon  takes  a  long,  although 
possibly  reluctant,  step  toward  the  "Jawbone" 
economic  policies  of  his  Democratic  prede- 
cessors today  by  calling  steel  Industry  and 
union  negotiators  to  the  White  House  for  a 
lecture  on  inflation. 

This  is  the  first  time  Nixon  has  summoned 
both  management  and  labor  for  a  meeting 
with  htm  during  negotiations  for  a  national 
contract.  The  President  has  met  separately 
with  differing  sides  in  earlier  labor  disputes. 
The  steel  negotiators  are  scheduled  to  re- 
sume talks  tomorrow  on  a  contract  to  replace 
one  that  expires  July  31.  About  450,(XX)  work- 
ers are  covered  by  the  pact. 

WABNINCS   PLJINNXD 

Administration  officials  said  Nixon  planned 
to  warn  both  sides  that  a  big  wage  increase 
could  further  weaken  the  U.S.  position  In  the 
world  steel  market  and  eventually  result  In 
lost  Jobs  as  well  as  lower  profits.  He  would 
be  relying  on  a  new  administration  study  of 
steel  industry  problenas. 

The  President  was  expected  to  urge  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  to  make  rea- 
sonable demands,  and  he  Is  expected  to  urge 
the  steel  companies  to  hold  the  line  on  prices. 
He  probably  will  not  spell  out  specific  guide- 
lines for  negotiators  to  follow. 

The  Steel  workers  union  Is  demanding  a  31 
percent  pay  boost  over  three  years. 

PaOFTIB  DXCaXASX 

Steel  industry  profits  sagged  last  year  to 
•613.3  million,  lowest  since  1947,  largely  be- 
caiise  of  domestic  price  Increases  and  boom- 
ing Imports. 

Steel wco^kers  union  president  I.  W.  Abel  has 
said  there  can  be  no  contract  extension  this 
year.  The  1908  settlement  was  hammered  out 
)ust  days  before  the  deadline,  and  the  union 
worked  more  than  four  months  without  a 
contract  in  1906. 

Former  Presidents  Joiin  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  frequently  called  man- 
agement or  labor  to  the  White  House  to  warn 
against  inflationary  Increases.  The  technique, 
called  "Jawboning,"  reached  Its  peak  in  Ken- 
nedy's confrontation  with  steel  companies  In 
1961  over  a  •&  per  ton  price  Increase.  The  in- 
crease was  rescinded. 

POLICY  ABANDOKXD 

Nixon  denounced  Jawboning  and  aban- 
doned the  wage-price  guidelines  on  which  It 
Is  based  shortly  after  he  took  office.  But  he 
has  used  the  technique  on  occasions  In  an 
effort  to  control  Inflation. 

Advocates  of  a  more  activist  government 
policy  against  inflation,  such  as  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Arthur  P.  Bums,  want  Nixon 
to  establish  a  national  wage-price  review 
board.  This  agency  would  have  no  enforce- 
ment powers,  but  It  would  be  able  to  focus 
public  attention  on  wage  or  price  Increases 
It  considered  excessive. 

Tbe  day  before  announcement  of  Nixon's 
plan  to  meet  with  the  steel  negotiators. 
Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally.  the  ad- 
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ministration's  new  chief  economic  spokes- 
man, said  the  President  had  ruled  out  a  wage- 
price  review  board. 

TXnMP  CARD 

Nixon's  Intervention  in  steel  bargaining  is 
consistent  with  his  earlier  antl-inflatlon  ac- 
tions. The  President's  trump  card  In  dealing 
with  steel  is  the  quota  restrictions  on  the  Im- 
port of  lower-priced  foreign  steel. 

In  January,  he  forced  a  partial  rollback  of 
a  12  percent  price  Increase  posted  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  after  he  threatened  to  relax 
the  quotas. 

After  today's  session,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  depart  for  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for 
a  briefing  with  Midwest  newspaper  and 
broadcast  executives  on  the  administration's 
domestic  proposals.  The  Nlxona  then  fly  to 
their  home  In  San  Clemente.  Calif.,  for  a  two- 
week  stay. 

UAW  Financial  Woks  Revealed  bt  Woodcock 
Miami  Beach. — The  United  Auto  Workers 
union  is  in  "bad  financial  trouble"  because 
of  the  1970  strike  against  General  Motors 
and  the  building  of  a  family  recreation  and 
education  center,  UAW  President  Leonard 
Woodcock  said  yesterday. 

But  Woodcock  said  the  1.3  million-member 
UAW,  second  largest  union  In  the  nation,  Is 
taking  steps  to  put  its  financial  books  In 
order. 

Woodcock  was  In  Miami  Beach  for  the 
convention  of  the  nation's  largest  union,  the 
2.1  million-member  Teamsters  union.  He 
told  delegates  that  James  R.  Hoffa  is  a  "po- 
litical prisoner"  of  the  government  who 
should  be  paroled  from  prison. 

MATTEB    OF    NAMES 

"If  JUxuny  Hoffa's  name  was  not  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  he  would  have  been  paroled  last  April 
as  he  should  have  been,"  Woodcock  said. 
The  former  Teamster  president  Is  serving 
sentences  totaling  13  years  for  Jury  tamper- 
ing and  mall  fraud. 

Hoffa  has  been  in  the  federal  penitentiary 
at  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  has  twice  had  parole  bids  denied.  He 
resigned  last  month  from  all  union  posts. 

Woodcock  said  the  Justice  Department, 
under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, had  "pursued  Hoffa  more  than  the 
average  citizen"  would  have  been. 

In  discussing  his  own  problems.  Woodcock 
said  the  UAW  has  called  a  special  convention 
for  Sept.  11  In  Detroit  to  devise  ways  to  bal- 
ance Its  budget  and  retire  a  $23  million  debt 
stemming  mostly  from  the  Black  Lake,  Mich., 
family  center  that  cost  the  union  more  than 
•20  million  to  build.  The  center  was  con- 
ceived by  the  late  UAW  President  Walter  P 
Reuther  and  dedicated  to  him  after  he  died 
In  a  plane  crash  last  year. 

PAYMENTS    SUSPEriDEO 

Woodcock  disclosed  that  the  UAW  has  sus- 
pended, effective  In  April,  its  5-cents-per- 
member  monthly  payments  to  the  Alliance 
for  Labor  Action,  a  federation  set  up  by  the 
UAW  and  the  Teamsters  Union  to  rival  the 
APL-CIO. 

He  said  the  115-day  strike  last  fall  against 
GM  dissipated  the  unions  tl21  million  strike 
fund,  with  the  UAW  paying  out  (15  million 
a  week  In  strike  benefits  and  •S  million  a 
week  to  pay  health  and  welfare  premiums 
for  the  strikers. 

He  said  the  strike  eventually  cost  the  UAW 
•161  million,  and  the  union  will  "never  for- 
get"  the  ^25  million  loan  made  by  the  Team- 
sters, which  now  holds  a  mortgage  on  Black 
Lake. 

Woodcock  said  the  UAW  has  now  biUlt  up 
a  «10  million  strike  fund,  but  has  been  un- 
able to  balance  Its  budget  or  pay  off  the  »23 
million  debt,  despite  laying  off  more  than  100 
staff  members  last  year. 

Woodcock  said  his  union's  financial  trou- 
bles also  rule  out  any  possibility  of  reaf- 
flllatlon  with  the  APL-CIO  soon  because  "we 
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can't  afford  "  the  per  capita  dues  Reuther 
pulled  the  union  out  of  the  AFL-CIO  In  1968 
In  a  dispute  with  its  president.  George 
Meany. 

IProm  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)    Morning 

Advocate.  June  30,  1971] 

When    Readers    Speak    to    the    Editor    and 

YOD 

Editor.  Advocate:  An  Issue  most  crucial  to 
the  life  of  Republic  USA  Is  the  plan  of  Mack 
Trucks,  Inc.,  to  build  the  world's  largest 
truck  manufacturing  plant  in  Russia.  The 
people  should  make  It  clear  to  that  company 
and  the  Nixon  Administration  that  such  a 
deal  will  not  be  tolerated.  Mack  Trucks 
should  not  wish  to  make  profits  from  a  deal 
which,  ultimately,  may  mean  the  end  of  this 
Republic  and  the  death  of  Freedom.  The  Rus- 
sians are  outbuilding  us  3  to  1  in  nuclear 
submarines;  now  we  propose  to  cure  another 
Red  weakness.  These  trucks  will  be  used  to 
transport  munitions  to  kill  freedom-loving 
people  who  dare  to  stand  up  against  Com- 
munist subversion  and  aggression  and,  worse, 
to  kill  US  flghtlng  men.  Communists  have 
not  changed  their  announced  goal  of  burying 
us.  This  ^700  million  truck  plant  would  allow 
the  use  of  capitalist  industry  and  capitalist 
know-how  to  destroy  all  non-Communist  in- 
stitutions and  our  Republic. 

H.  L.  Hunt. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


RAYMOND  "HAP  "  DUMONT.  FOUND- 
ER OF  NATIONAL  BASEBALL  CON- 
GRESS, IN  WICHITA,  KANS. 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
American  past  time  of  baseball  has  lost 
one  of  its  great  innovators.  I  have  lost  a 
good  friend.  Last  Saturday  in  Wichita, 
Kans.,  Raymond  "Hap"  Dumont,  founder 
and  president  of  the  National  Baseball 
Congress,  died  suddenly  at  his  desk  near 
the  stadium.  We  are  saddened  by  this 
great  loss;  but  Kansas,  our  Nation,  and 
baseball  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  leg- 
acy left  by  "Hap"  Dumont. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  National 
Baseball  Congress  which  for  many  years 
has  sponsored  a  double  elimination  na- 
tional semipro  championship  tourna- 
ment in  Wichita.  Thirty-two  teams  from 
all  over  the  Nation  compete  in  this  tour- 
nament. 

Some  200  players  have  come  up  the 
rank  from  the  semipro  tournaments  to 
perform  in  the  major  leagues. 

"Hap"  Dumont  produced  the  first 
Kansas  State  tournament  in  1931.  and 
this  Friday  night  the  41st  annual  toumey 
will  open  in  Wichita's  Lawrence  Stadium. 
Similar  tournaments  will  be  held  in  the 
other  50  States  to  determine  the  entries 
for  this  year's  national  championship 
event  that  begins  August  13. 

"Hap"  Dumont  has  been  described  as 
"baseball's  man  In  motion."  His  contri- 
butions to  the  game  are  many.  TTiese  in- 
novations include  the  compressed  air 
homeplate  duster;  a  popup  homeplate 
microphone;  an  electric  timer  to  enforce 
the  20-second  rule  for  pitcher's  delivery; 
and  grand-scale  merchandising  of  base- 
ball through  the  nonpro  baseball  net- 
work. 
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Bill  Hodge,  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Witchlta  Eagle,  eloquently  euologized 
Mr.  Dumont  on  Sunday's  sports  page 
stating  in  part : 

He  was  the  only  one  of  his  kind  when  It 
came  to  promoting. 

His  death  last  Saturday  afternoon  while 
working  alone  in  his  office  was  a  shock  to 
his  many  friends,  and  yet  it  was  the  way 
many  of  them  knew  he  someday,  probably, 
would  reach  his  end. 

It  truly  could  be  said  of  Dumont  that  he 
loved  his  work  and  Its  rewards  better  than 
life  Itself.  That  Is  not  to  eulogize  the  man. 
It's   Just   the  way  he  was  .  .  . 

Ray  Dumont  was  bom  in  Wichita. 
Kans..  on  December  26,  1904.  He 
was  valedictorian  of  his  high  school 
graduating  class.  He  had  served  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
News  and  in  1929  returned  to 
Wichita  to  work  in  the  sports  de- 
partment of  the  Wichita  Eagle.  He 
later  went  to  work  for  Goldsmith's  Sport- 
ing Goods  in  Wichita,  and  it  was  In  an 
effort  to  promote  the  sale  of  baseball 
equipment  that  led  Mr.  Dumont  to  in- 
augurate the  successful  State  and  Na- 
tional semipro  organization. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  with  many 
Kansans  today,  as  well  as  baseball  lovers 
everywhere,  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Dumont;  her  children, 
Raymond  Wesley  Dumont,  Ray  Eden! 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Govert,  on  the  passing 
of  "Hap"  Dumont. 


OUR  COLLEAGUES  ERR  ON  WAR 
SECRETS  ISSUE 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  articles  I  have  read  concerning  the 
purloined  Pentagon  papers  was  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Detroit  News  on  Sunday,  June  27, 
1971.  The  editorial  was  reprinted  in  full 
in  the  July  12  issue  of  UjS.  News  &  World 
Report. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  editorial  entitled  "Our  Col- 
leagues Err  on  War  Secrets  Issue."  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Oua  COLLEACT7KS  Exx  ON  Wab  Skcxxts  Issux 
The  Detroit  News  does  not  agree  with  those 
of  our  press  colleagues  contending  that  na- 
Uonal  interest — and  the  cause  of  a  free 
press — are  served  by  the  current  battle  over 
publication   of   secret   Pentagon    papers. 

As  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  considers  a  case 
which  could  produce  a  new  interpretation  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  press  In 
a  democracy,  this  newspaper  wants  to  empha- 
size that,  though  we  will  be  affected  and 
bound  by  the  decision,  the  newspi^ier  lawyers 
in  the  court  are  not  apeaking  for  The  Detroit 
News. 

We  do  not  believe  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  Involved  newspapers  acted  responsibly 
and  in  the  public  Interest  when — without 
even  trying  to  use  established  procedures  for 
declassification  of  secret  papers — they  choee 
to  publish  an  edited  version  of  what  It  now 
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ftpp««n  WM  ftn  lnoompl«t«  acoount  of  our 
lnvolv«m«nt  In  tb«  Vietnam  war. 

Despite  our  devotloo  to.  and  dependence 
upon,  the  baalc  rlgbte  guaranteed  under  tbe 
First  Amendment,  we  do  not  accept  tbe 
premise  tbat  tbe  doctrine  of  a  free  preas  la  an 
unreatrloted  license  to  print  any  secret  docu- 
ment, tbe  publication  of  wblcb,  In  an  indl- 
Tlduml  editor's  opinion,  would  be  In  tbe 
national  interest. 

Finally,  we  consider  as  unfacttul  the  cur- 
rent contention  by  some  newspapers  that 
there  never  before  has  been  any  prepubllca- 
tlon  restriction  on  what  newspapers  decide  to 
print. 

Our  brief  Includes  several  points: 

First,  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  the 
Times  theory  would  permit  publication  of  any 
government  secret — the  design  of  a  Poliols 
missile,  oontlngency  war  plans,  intelligence 
reports  on  enemy  war  preparations — provided 
only  that  the  editor  believed  such  publica- 
tion would  be  In  the  national  Interest. 

Such  a  conclusion,  we  believe,  would  result 
In  a  disastrous  (for  the  press)  collision  be- 
tween press  freedom  and  the  manifest  demo- 
cratic need  for  orderly  government. 

Granted,  the  bureaucratic  tendency  to  cov- 
er mistakes  with  a  "top  secret"  stamp  Is  a 
problem.  It  always  has  been  and  newspapers 
bave^jji  obligation  to  flght  It.  But  the  sc^u- 
tlon  does  not  He  In  a  grant  to  an  individual — 
be  he  editor,  scientist  or  public  official — of 
power  to  substitute  his  personal  definition  of 
national  Interest  as  a  basis  for  declasslflca- 
Uon. 

To  argue  otherwise  would  be  to  accept  the 
thesis  of  defenders  of  Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs  tbat 
his  betrayal  of  Anglo-American  atomic  se- 
crets was  justified  by  his  sincere  conviction 
that  a  better  world  would  result  from  chelr 
delivery  by  him  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Newspapers  which  have  published  the  Viet- 
nam war  papers  protest  that.  In  stopping 
tbem  by  court  action,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sought  to  establish  a  precedent  of  prior 
restraint  upon  newspaper  publication. 

Is  that  true?  Forgetting  tbe  national  de- 
fense field.  Is  It  not  accepted  that  both  state 
and  federal  Judges  use  "prior  restraint"  to 
protect  their  own  secrets?  Would  any  of  the 
judges  to  whom  tbe  Times  appealed  last  week 
have  listened  for  a  minute  to  a  contention 
that  a  newspaper  which  acquired  a  transcript 
of  a  grand  jury  Investigation  of  organised 
crime  bad  a  right  to  publish  it  on  the  ground 
that  Mafia  operations  constitute  a  national 
problem  concerning  which  the  public  baa  a 
"right  to  know"? 

We  and  the  New  York  Times  know  the 
offending  editor  would  be  jailed  for  contempt 
of  long-recognlzed  prepubllcatlon  restraints. 

It  Is  argued  now  tbat  an  Informed  public 
has  a  right  to  know  right  now  what  Indi- 
vidual diplomats  and  military  men  recom- 
mended over  the  years  of  our  Vietnam  war  es- 
CAlation.  But  the  Times  Itself  has  not  always 
followed  this  theory,  as  It  reported  In  the 
current  Newsweek  magazine  by  Ckdumnlst 
Stewart  Alsop. 

Alsop  recalls  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
an  article  which  be  co-authored  describing 
deliberations  of  National  Security  Council 
members.  The  Times  then  reacted  with  out- 
rage to  what  Alsop  calls  his  "attempt  to  pre- 
sent the  American  public  a  history — admit- 
tedly Incomplete — of  decision-making  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government." 

In  an  editorial  captioned  "Breach  of  Se- 
curity." the  Times  fumed  then  that:  "The 
secrecy  of  one  of  the  highest  organs  of  tbe 
United  States  has  been  seriously  breached." 

"What  kind  of  advice  can  the  President  ex- 
pect to  get  under  such  circumstances?"  asked 
the  Times.  "How  can  there  be  any  real  free- 
dom of  diacusalon  or  dissent;  how  can  anyone 
be  expected  to  advance  positions  that  may  be 
politically  unpopular  or  unprofitable?  Does 
no  one  in  Washington  recall  the  McCarthy 
era  and  the  McCarthy  technique?" 

What  the  Times  asked  then  we'd  repeat 
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today.  If  It  was  wrong  for  McCarthy  retro- 
actively to  crucify  diplomats  for  alleged 
wrong  decisions  and  recommendations  when 
China  was  falling  to  communism.  Is  It  proper 
to  assail  military  and  State  Department  men 
in  1971  for  reports  they  wrote  a  decade  ago 
when  our  Vietnam  effort  had  general  sup- 
port? 

As  the  Times  (and  The  Detroit  News)  said 
during  the  McCarthy  era  tbe  President  will 
get  no  sincere  recommendations  if  hU  sub- 
ordinates suspect  that  they  will  be  publicly 
pilloried  for  them  a  few  years  later,  and  In 
the  context  of  different  times. 

And  were  tbe  newspapers  which  published 
the  documents  motivated  solely  by  a  search 
for  tbe  whole  truth?  Current  revelation  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  misappropriated  docu- 
ments raises  questions. 

First,  the  40-odd  volumes  of  secret  papers 
went  to  the  Times,  which  studied  them  for 
several  weeks  and  then,  without  bothering 
to  apply  for  declassification,  began  publica- 
tion. When  a  Federal  Court  temporarily 
blocked  further  Times  publication,  tbe  busy 
S>eddler8  of  the  documents  hurried  them  to 
other  papers,  each — like  the  Times — an  ad- 
vocate of  immediate  Vietnam  withdrawal. 

Simultaneously  the  papers  were  peddled 
to  anti-war  congreeamen  then  preparing 
their  effort  to  use  the  draft  extension  bill  as 
a  new  vehicle  to  force  adoption,  without 
enemy  reciprocation,  of  a  firm  withdrawal 
date  for  all  U.S.  forces  in  Indochina. 

Manifestly  the  newspapers  were  used  by 
the  peace  movement  to  get  over  a  propaganda 
point.  Obviously  there  Is  reason  to  wonder 
If  they  would  have  responded  with  such 
alacrity  to  an  effort  to  publicize  documenta- 
tion supporting  an  oppoelte  view  of  tbe  Viet- 
nam problem. 

But.  It  la  contended,  publication  did  not 
harm  national  security,  is  that  true? 

Included  in  the  published  material  were 
verbatim  and  dated  translations  of  coded 
messages.  Given  the  translation,  cryptog- 
raphers have  a  major  tool  for  codebreaklng. 
Granted,  most  of  the  codes  have  been 
changed  but  ability  to  decipher  now  our  se- 
cret transmissions  of  the  1960's  (whlcb  other 
nations  have  recorded)  opens  all  our  mes- 
sages of  that  era  to  any  country  wishing  to 
use  them  for  diplomatic  mischief. 

Secretary  of  Bute  William  Rogers  has 
noted  other  serious  diplomatic  problems: 

What  government  Is  going  to  freely  and 
frankly  exchange  views  with  us  If  It  suspects 
the  correspondence  shortly  will  be  published 
worldwide? 

What  head  of  sUte  aUled  with  Washington 
is  going  to  be  comfortable  in  the  relation- 
ship when  he  reads  the  published  recommen- 
dation of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Roger 
Hllsman  (now  a  leading  resident  of  the  dove- 
cote) that  military  plotters  who  later  mur- 
dered Preeldent  Diem  be  given  a  free  band  in 
disposing  of  tbe  head  of  government  with 
whom  we  had  a  fighting  alliance? 

Even  if  the  papers  publishing  them  did  not 
so  Intend,  the  prospects  are  that  the  already 
obdurate  Hanoi  negotiators  may  feel  that 
revelation  of  the  alleged  "immorality"  of  ev- 
ery UJ3.  president  since  Harry  S.  Truman  will 
so  stir  American  protest  as  to  force  President 
Nixon  to  surrender  now.  Certainly  If  a  nego- 
tiated peace  is  in  the  American  interest,  none 
of  the  events  of  the  last  two  weeks  have 
helped  our  bargainers  get  one. 

In  summary.  The  Detroit  News  does  not 
want  the  freedom  of  press  so  important  to 
our  existence  stretched  to  Justify  this  type  of 
irresponsibility. 

We  do  not  defend  the  proposition  that  any 
government  employee  with  access  to  classi- 
fied material  has  a  right  to  leak  it  for  pub- 
lication In  tbe  name  of  national  interest. 

We  repeat  that  a  contrary  contention  can 
lead  only  to  a  confrontation  which  the  pub- 
lic will  decide  in  a  manner  destructive  to 
freedom  of  the  press. 
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HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or   ICAINX 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 

New  York  Times  first  page  carries  the 

second  of  three  articles  (m  the  national 

energy  crisis  produced,  at  least  in  part, 

by  the  conflict  between  the  need  for  more 

power  and  the  desire  of  most  Americans 

to  save  the  environment.  The  series  Is 

authored  by  John  Noble  Wilford.  I  insert 

at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Nation's  Enxbct  Caisis:   Nuclcas  Ftrrua* 

Looms 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

Slowly,  reluctantly  and  fearfully,  the 
United  States  is  moving  toward  a  nuclear- 
powered  future.  It  is  not  that  people  have 
learned  to  love  the  atom;  it  Is  because  few 
can  think  of  any  other  acceptable  answer 
to  the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

Nuclear  power  Is  technically  difficult, 
initially  expensive,  a  source  of  therTnal 
pollution  and  the  subject  of  acrimonious 
controversy  and  widespread  anxiety  about 
possible  radiation  hazards. 

And  yet  to  a  growing  number  of  tech- 
nologists, economists  and  political  leaders,  It 
is  the  only  way  within  the  traditional  eco- 
nomlc's  system  to  meet  tbe  ever  rising  con- 
sumer demaad  for  a  steady  supply  of  reason- 
ably inexpensive  power  without  ravaging  the 
environment. 

Thus  tbe  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
nuclear  power  the  keystone  of  its  "clean 
energy"  plan  for  tbe  decade.  And  future  Ad- 
ministrations, barring  unforeeeen  discoveries, 
can  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  general 
policy. 

For  nuclear  power,  despite  its  drawbacks, 
is  without  doubt  more  plentiful,  ultimately 
cheaper  and  relatively  leas  damaging  to  the 
environment  than  other  fuels.  The  alterna- 
tives, in  other  words  could  be  worse. 

Coal,  for  example.  Is  still  plentiful:  it  might 
last  for  a  few  more  centuries.  But  it  caimot 
last  forever.  Most  coal  moreover,  is  too  full 
of  sulphur  to  meet  present  environment 
standards.  Th\is  no  new  fossil  fuel  plants  ore 
allowed  in  the  entire  Los  Angeles  basJn.  And 
the  extraction  of  coal  exacts  great  environ- 
mental and  human  costs. 

The  cheapest  way  to  extract  coal  is  by  strip 
mining,  which  now  accounts  for  one-third 
of  production.  But  strip  mlnuig  is  desolating 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  a  year  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  mountain  country  In  the 
nation,  with  little  likelihood  that  the  damage 
will  ever  be  repaired.  Only  S8.000  of  tbe  18 
million  strtpmlned  acres  have  so  far  been 
restored,  the  Department  of  Interior  reports. 

But  if  strip  mining  is  outlawed,  as  many 
conservationists  are  urging,  then  a  greater 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  deep  min- 
ing, which  is  not  only  roughly  three  times  as 
expensive  but  more  hazardous  as  well.  More 
than  80.000  miners  have  died  in  deep  mine 
accidents  since  1910.  Safety  precautions, 
while  they  might  make  the  process  humanly 
acceptable,  would  make  It  even  more  expen- 
sive and  leas  economical. 

Other  sources  of  energy  are  equally  prob- 
lematic. Petroleum  costs  are  rising  as  the 
search  for  new  supplies  grows  more  difficult 
and  expensive,  extending  to  tbe  poles  and 
farther  out  on  the  continental  shelf.  The 
price  of  fuel  oil  in  Boston,  for  example,  has 
doubled  In  a  year's  time.  Before  oil  begins 
running  out  in  a  century  or  so.  It  may  have  to 
be  rationed  so  tbat  what  Is  left  is  used  only 
for  tranq;K>rtatlon  and  the  manufacture  of 
plastics — not  for  burning  up  In  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  or  home  heating. 
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Moreover,  a  continued  reliance  on  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  would  mean  a  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  sources.  American  de- 
mand for  petroleum  will  reach  38  million  bar- 
rels a  day  by  1985.  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refin- 
ing Company  estimates,  and  only  11  million 
barrels  are  expected  to  be  domestic. 

More  than  00  per  cent  of  tbe  fuel  oil  used 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  already  comes  from 
abroad,  mostly  from  the  Caribbean.  This  gives 
a  number  of  foreign  governments  a  major 
voice  in  the  price  and  fiow  of  American  fuel. 

Damming  more  rivers  cannot  fill  the  need 
for  energy  either.  Hydroelectric  power  ac- 
counts for  only  4  per  cent  of  present  energy 
production,  and  most  of  the  suitable  dam 
sites  have  been  exploited.  Even  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  originally  a  water  power 
project,  now  derives  less  than  30  p>er  cent  of 
its  power  from  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Harness  the  tides  or  tap  steam  inside  the 
earth?  These  are  considered  Interesting  but 
limited  alternatives.  Convert  sunlight  di- 
rectly to  electricity?  Engineers  doubt  this 
would  ever  be  practical  for  large-scale  energy 
generation. 

At  every  turn,  then,  the  complications  con- 
found as  easy  solution  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
nuclear  power  seems  more  and  more  attrac- 
tive. 

AN  ALCRCMIST'S  OaKAM 

Nuclear  reactors  now  produce  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  electricity.  By  1980  the  figure 
is  expected  to  be  36  per  cent,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  60  per  cent.  Electricity 
then  will  crackle  along  high-voltage  lines 
from  "nuclear  parks,"  clusters  of  reactors  far 
from  urban  centers,  and  through  submerged 
lines  from  reactor  stations  on  platform  an- 
chored miles  out  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
waters. 

Present  nuclear  reactors  will  seem  old- 
fashioned.  Tbe  more  advanced  types,  called 
"breeders,"  will  be  a  sort  of  alchemist's 
dream,  ntaking  more  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume. Eventually,  perhape  as  early  as  the 
year  3000.  there  may  be  machines,  based 
on  the  sun's  energy -generating  processes, 
that  run  on  fuels  almost  as  abundant  as 
water  Itself. 

But  no  energy-environment  equation  is 
Ideal,  not  even  the  nuclear  alternative.  Nu- 
clear power  has  its  drawbacks,  too. 

Its  technology  has  turned  out  to  be  more 
complex  than  expected.  Development  costs 
are  high.  Capital  costs  of  a  large  nuclear 
plant  have  risen  sharply  in  tbe  last  three 
years,  from  about  tl30  for  each  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity to  more  than  9300. 

Nuclear  reactors  produce  even  more  waste 
heat  than  foesll-fuel  generators.  The  prob- 
lems of  "thermal  pollution,"  the  heating  of 
a  stream  or  lake  to  the  point  tbat  it  can 
become  inhospitable  to  fish,  has  dlsttirbed 
environmentalists.  And  the  safety  of  reac- 
tors is  a  matter  of  bitter  controversy. 

Since  no  one  can  forget  nuclear  energy's 
devastating  debut  at  Hiroshima,  people  har- 
bor deep-seated  fears  about  anything  atomic, 
fears  over  explosive  accidents,  insidious  ra- 
diation leaks  and  the  problem  of  how  to 
dispose  of  radioactive  fuel  residue. 

Public  protests  are  holding  up  construc- 
tion of  several  nuclear  plants.  The  titles  of 
some  recent,  widely  discussed  books  re- 
flect the  gnawing  concern:  "Perils  of  tbe 
Peaceful  Atom."  "The  Careless  Atom"  and 
'Population  Oonteol  through  Nuclear  Pol- 
lution." 

TOUOlOai   SArCTT   bules 

Responding  to  recent  attacks,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announced  last  month 
even  stricter  safety  standards  for  nuclear 
reactors  and  reduced  sharply  tbe  limit  on 
the  amount  of  radiation  exposure  that  the 
public  is  permitted  to  receive  from  reac- 
tors— down  to  I  per  cent  of  the  level  per- 
mitted imder  current  Federal  radiation 
standards.  StlU,  some  critics  raise  questions 


about  long-term  genetic  effects  from  re- 
peated exposure  to  these  minuscule  doees. 

I'beee  drawbacks  and  fears  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  slow  and  reluc- 
tttnt  acceptance  of  nuclear  power — until 
now.  Whatever  their  reservations,  engineers 
and  many  environmentalists,  economists  and 
utility  executives  now  can  see  no  realistic 
alternative  to  the  atom. 

"Nuclear  power  certainly  Is  the  best  answer 
to  our  needs  right  now  and  probably  In  the 
long  run,"  says  Byron  Lee  Jr..  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company  of  Chicago.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  36  per  cent  of  the  utility's  generating 
capacity   will   come   from   nuclear   power. 

Although  tbe  Initial  capital  Investment  Is 
higher  for  a  nuclear  plant,  Mr.  Lee  says,  fuel 
costs  over  the  estimated  30-year  life  of  a 
plant  are  considerably  lower.  And  because 
low-sulphur  coal  and  oil  are  expensive  in 
the  Midwest,  as  in  other  regions,  nuclear 
power  is  also  considered  "environmentally 
preferable." 

The  trend  toward  nuclear  power  Is  strong. 
Although  only  31  commercial  nuclear  re- 
actors are  now  In  operation,  supplying  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy  needs, 
mere  power-generating  capacity  is  now  on  or- 
der for  atomic  plants  than  for  the  conven- 
tional types.  There  are  64  under  construc- 
tion in  this  country,  and  orders  for  43  more. 
Even  a  major  Texas  utility,  in  the  heart  oi 
gas  country,  plans  to  go  nuclear. 

$2  buxion  askxd  bt  nixon 

The  nuclear  commitment  was  reinforced 
last  month  when  President  Nixon  asked 
Congrees  to  pledge  tS-bUllon  in  Fe<Veral 
funds  over  tbe  next  decade  for  development 
of  a  commercial  "fast  breeder"  reactor.  ThU 
is  considered  tbe  next  major  step  in  nuclear 
technology. 

Conservation  of  resources  is  the  breeder's 
chief  selling  point. 

Conventional  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
water-cooled  type  obtain  energy  from  tbe 
splitting  of  flfslon,  of  the  extremely  scarce 
form  of  uranium.  U-336.  It  makes  up  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  natural  uranium, 
and  is  in  danger  of  depletion  in  a  few  dec- 
ades. The  more  abundant  U-338  is  the  non- 
fissionable  part  of  tbe  fuel  mix. 

As  the  U-335  fissions.  It  releasee  energy, 
which  bolls  water  and  creates  the  steam  to 
drive  turbines  and  produce  electricity.  Apart 
from  the  fuel  and  Its  unusual  properties,  the 
method  Is  essentially  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
fOESll-fuel  stream  generators. 

In  the  process,  some  neutrons  that  are 
released  turn  the  U-33B  Into  the  fissionable 
Plutonium,  but  in  an  inefficient  manner. 
The  breeder  reactors  will  make  the  most  of 
this  transmutation  of  elements. 

"a  quxsnoN  or  axLXABiLrrT" 

In  the  breeder,  a  fissionable  fuel,  either  U- 
236  or  Plutonium  239,  will  be  split  for  the 
heat-to-steam-to-electrlclty  process.  The  sur- 
plus neutrons,  allowed  to  travel  at  faster 
speeds,  will  react  with  tbe  U-238  In  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  14  atoms  of  plutonlimi 
for  every  10  atoms  consumed. 

Like  other  nuclear  technologies,  the  breed- 
er has  its  highly  vocal  critics.  A  group  of 
scientists,  beaded  by  Dr.  Margaret  Mead, 
the  anthropologist,  has  filed  a  suit  in  Federal 
court  In  an  effort  to  stir  a  national  debate 
on  tbe  advisability  of  developing  the  breeder. 
They  maintain  that  the  A.E.C.  has  failed  to 
make  public  enough  information  to  judge  the 
potential  impact  of  breeder  reactors  on  the 
environment. 

To  many  acientlsts,  however,  the  breeder 
Is  only  an  Interim  technology,  a  holding  ac- 
tion until  they  can  master  the  difficult  art 
of  controlling  thermonuclear  fusion  This  Is 
the  release  of  tremendous  energy  through 
the  fusing  of  light  atoms,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  the  nuclear  reac- 
tions going  on  Inside  the  sim. 

Although  President   Nixon  has  asked  for 


•S-miUion  in  addition  to  the  $30-mllllon  al- 
ready budgeted  for  fusion,  a  number  of  ad- 
entlsts  call  the  lower  priority  for  this  tech- 
nology "a  disgrace."  They  predict  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  the  first  to  harness  fusion. 

As  Dr.  Richard  P.  Poet  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llvermore,  Oallf.. 
puts  it:  "We've  got  two  really  good  horses  to 
ride  and  we  ought  to  ride  them  both."  He 
predicts  that  fusion  power  will  be  controlled 
in  the  1980'B  and  be  economically  "in  full 
swing"  in  1990. 

Most  scientists  are  somewhat  leas  optimis- 
tic. They  doubt  that  fusion  will  be  a  prac- 
tical source  of  energy  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  A  few  question  whether  it  will 
ever  be  practical. 

Fusion's  promise  seems  to  make  the  con- 
tinued effort  worthwhile.  Fusion  produces 
new  worrisome  radioactive  wastes  except  trit- 
ium, which  most  speciaUsts  believe  can  be 
recycled  through  the  system  without  sig- 
nificant hazard. 

More  advanced  fusion  techniques  might 
lead  to  direct  conversion  from  energy  to 
electricity,  thus  bypassing  the  steam  process 
and  Its  waste-heat  inefficiencies.  A  runaway 
chain  reaction  would  be  unlikely,  since  the 
fusion  reaction  stops  if  It  cools  ever  so 
slightly. 

Another  Important  advantage  is  that  the 
most  likely  fuel  for  fusion  would  be  one  or 
more  forms  of  bjrdrogen,  such  as  deuterium, 
which  are  derived  from  sea  water.  Thirty 
cubic  kllotneters  of  sea  water  could  contain 
a  deuterium  energy  equivalent  to  the  cur- 
rent inventory  of  the  earth's  foosil  fuels. 

Not  all  current  energy  research  Involves 
nuclear  techn<4ogy. 

A  number  of  researchers  are  working  on 
processes  to  remove  polluting  chemicals  from 
fuels  before  combustion  and  on  devices,  such 
as  Improved  electrostatic  precipitators,  to 
clean  stack  gases.  Utilities  are  supporting  re- 
search to  improve  transmission  lines,  since 
up  to  30  per  cent  of  the  electricity  generated 
U  loet  in  transniaalon.  This  will  become  more 
critical  as  power  plants  are  increasingly 
placed  farther  from  urban  centers. 

Aircraft  engine  manufacturers  are  stepping 
up  the  development  and  sales  of  gas  turbines, 
which  are  similar  to  jet  engines,  for  generat- 
ing electricity. 

'Hiough  relatively  small,  gas  turbine  plants 
can  be  ttirned  on  and  off  quickly  to  handle 
a  utility's  periods  of  peak  demand  or  as  a 
back-up  facility.  They  can  bum  a  variety  of 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  from  natural  gas  to 
kerosene,  switching  from  one  to  another  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

One  of  the  more  promising  lines  of  re- 
search is  directed  toward  converting  hlgh- 
sulpbur  coal  into  sulphur-free,  pipeline- 
quality  gas — a  synthetic  form  of  natural  gas. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Coal  Research  is  doubling  its  efforts  In  coal 
gasification,  aiming  toward  the  operation 
of  a  large  demonstration  plant  by  1976.  A 
smaller  pilot  plant  Is  running  in  Chicago. 

HKATINC  CatTSHXO    COAL 

The  gasification  process  Involves  heating 
crushed  coal  under  very  high  pressures.  Re- 
actions between  steam  and  the  coal's  carbon 
give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen.  In 
a  series  of  further  reactions,  sulphur  Is  re- 
moved and  the  gases  are  converted  to  meth- 
ane, which  Is  what  natiu^l  gas  is. 

Dr.  Hoyte  Hottel,  proposed  emeritus  of 
chemical  engineering  at  M.I.T.,  who  is  mak- 
ing a  comparative  study  of  new  fuel  Bources 
for  Research  for  the  Future.  Inc.,  Is  not 
optimistic  about  extracting  oil  from  tbe  plen- 
tiful shale  deposits  in  tbe  Western  state*. 

"It  requires  heating  up  so  much  inert  ma- 
terial to  get  a  few  gallons  of  oil,"  Dr.  Hottel 
says.  "I'm  for  leaving  it  alone  until  weTe 
made  more  use  of  our  other  resources." 

Many  other  technologies  are  expected  to 
be  investigated  through  a  new  National 
Science  Foundation  program  called  Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs.  The  largest  single 
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lt«m  In  the  program'a  Ml-mUUon  budget  la 
energy  resource  raaearcli  and  ulAlysls. 

Through  evolTlng  combinations  of  re- 
search, nuclear  and  otherwise,  the  nation's 
engineers,  scientists  and  energy  managers 
hope  to  find  the  technological  "Ox"  for  the 
current  crises.  It  Is  a  tradltlonaUy  American 
response,  this  faith  that  It  all  can  be  worked 
out  through  some  more  Yankee  ingenuity. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  have  some 
doubts.  Bren  new  technologies,  they  say,  may 
not  be  sufBclent  unless  Aniericans  leam  to 
cxirb  their  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  for 
more  and  more  energy. 


PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OKIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  so-called  top  secret  Pentagon 
Papers  are  perhaps  more  of  a  folly  than 
the  American  people  realize. 

While  the  Justice  Department  presses 
for  prosecution  of  those  who  leaked  the 
documents  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  newspapers,  they  appear  to  have 
done  little  about  those  who  transmitted 
these  secrets  to  Communist  leaders  in 
Hanoi.  Peking  and  Moscow. 

Last  weekend  Mr.  Cyrus  Eaton,  a 
Cleveland  Industrialist  smd  confidant  of 
world  Communist  leaders,  revealed  that 
Communist  heads  of  state  "knew  virtu - 
8dly  every  move  the  United  States 
planned  in  Indochina  before  it  happened. 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Mr. 
Irving  Leibowltz.  the  distingiilshed  edi- 
tor of  the  Lorian  Journal,  Mr.  Eaton  said : 
"The  only  things  that  were  really  secret 
were  to  our  allies  and  to  the  American 
people." 

I  call  this  interview  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  with 
the  hope  that  our  Government  will  be 
able  to  stop  these  leaks  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

EzcLirsivx:   Ctsus  S.  Eaton  Sats  Hanoi 

Knxw  Pxntagon  "Sscarrs" 

(By  Irving  Leibowltz) 

Communist  leaders  In  Hanoi.  Peking  and 
Moscow  had  "the  most  complete"  informa- 
tion of  secrets  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  with- 
in hours,  according  to  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Cleve- 
land Industrialist  and  confidant  of  world 
Communist  rulers. 

He  said  Communist  heads  of  state  knew 
virtually  every  move  the  U.S.  planned  In  In- 
dochina before  It  happened — and  that  "the 
only  things  that  were  really  secret  were  to 
our  allies  and  to  the  American  people  " 

Eaton,  87,  visited  Hanoi  In  December,  1969, 
for  ten  days  as  the  guest  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam government  and  was  entertained  by 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and  Ton  Due  Thang. 
head  of  state.  Eaton  has  many  times  been  a 
guest  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  Premier  Alezel 
N.  Kosygin,  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny 
and  Leonid  L.  Brezhnev.  Communist  Party 
general  secretary. 

"It's  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  since  I  have 
been  in  Hanoi,"  Eaton  said,  "but  I  have  been 
In  touch  with  them  constantly  ever  since 
directly,  not  only  with  the  leaders  in  Hanoi, 
but  also  with  their  representatives  in  Parts 
and  Moscow." 
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Reached  by  telephone  at  his  farm  In  Nova 
Scotia.  Eaton  said  that  he  was  told  of  secret 
UjS.  plans  and  policies  before  they  hap- 
pened. He  also  said  that  much,  if  not  moat, 
of  the  material  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  cov- 
ering the  years  of  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson  were  all  familiar  to  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow. 
In  Hanoi,  Eaton  said  he  had  met  "and  saw 
quite  a  little  of  "  Hoang  Pung,  an  editor 
Eaton  described  as  "the  head  of  North  Viet- 
nam's intelligence  network."  Eaton  said  that 
he  was  told  the  contents  of  secret  cables, 
documents,  policies  and  meetings  that  took 
place  In  the  U.S.  embassy,  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  U.S.  military  and  naval 
commands. 

The  North  Vietnamese  "had  patriotic,  re- 
liable and  resourceful  splea"  placed  every- 
where, Eaton  said. 

Pressed  for  specifics  on  what  U.S.  secrets 
he  obtained  from  leaders  in  North  Vietnam, 
Eaton  recalled  these  events,  some  of  which 
are  covered  In  the  period  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  and  some  later  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Nixon's  early  role:  Eaton  said  that  Hanoi 
rulers  had  pictures  of  Nixon  when  he  was 
Vice  P^resldent  conferring  with  "commander 
in  chief  of  the  French  Army  In  Indochina 
and  Nixon's  exact  words  to  the  French,  urg- 
ing them  to  continue  fighting,  not  to  get  out. 
but  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  the 
United  States  to  come  in  not  only  with 
troops  but  with  more  money." 

Diem  coup:  Eaton  said  the  North  Viet- 
namese knew  the  role  the  U.S.  and  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  played  In  support- 
ing the  coup  of  Saigon  generals  Nov.  i,  1963 
against  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  of  South 
Vietnam.  "They  had  the  most  complete  in- 
formation on  that,"  said  Eaton. 

Bombing  North  Vietnam:  Eaton  said  the 
Hanoi  government  knew  the  U.S.  planned  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  before  It  happened. 

Honolulu  Conference:  Eaton  said  the 
North  Vietnamese  knew  that  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Honolulu  in  1963.  the  U.S.  had  dis- 
cussed contingency  plans  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  If  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the  war. 

Oambodla  and  Laon:  Eaton  said  the  Com- 
munist leaders  told  him  of  secret  US.  plans 
to  Invade  Cambodia  and  later  Laos  when  he 
was  in  Hanoi  In  1969.  The  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia took  place  in  May,  1970,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Laos  occurred  In  February,  1971. 
(The  invasion  of  C&mbodla  was  a  surprise 
and  shock  to  the  U.S.) 

Johnson  escalation:  Eaton  said  the  North 
Vietnamese  knew  that  Johnson  was  escalat- 
ing the  war  at  a  time  when  he  was  telling 
the  American  people  be  would  not  send 
American  boys  to  die  in  Asia. 

Eaton  many  times  has  tried  to  play  the  role 
of  "peacemaker"  in  the  Vietnam  War  be- 
cause of  his  friendship  with  world  Commu- 
nist leaders  and  his  interests  in  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  He  said  he  has  often 
told  U.S.  offlcials  of  the  superior  Intelligence 
services  of  the  Conununlst  countries — and 
has  been  rebuffed. 

Once.  In  1966  when  he  was  visiting  Russia 
and  talked  with  virtually  every  leader  there, 
he  tried  to  persuade  American  diplomats  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  were  com- 
mitted to  support  North  Vietnam  against  the 
United  States. 

Eaton  said  that  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia 
Foy  Kohler  tried  to  tell  him  (Eaton)  that 
"there  is  nothing  that  goes  on  In  Southeast 
Asia  of  any  real  Interest  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion." 

Baton  said:  "  I  almost  had  a  flst  fight  with 
Kohler." 

Eaton  was  not  reluctant  to  talk  publicly 
about  the  U.S.  secrets  since  the  Pentagon 
Papers  are  being  published  in  newspapers 
across  the  country. 
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LkROI:  the  KINO  OF  NEWARK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
money  pours  into  antipoverty  programs 
these  days  that  control  of  federally 
funded  projects  has  become  a  rich  politi- 
cal plum  at  the  local  level.  Big  city  pov- 
erty programs  today  provide  much  of  the 
patronage,  and  hence  the  political  clout, 
formerly  supplied  by  the  party  machine. 
Nowhere  does  the  light  for  fiscal  power 
rage  more  fiercely  than  In  Newark.  N.J. 

Chief  contender  for  control  of  the 
city's  approximately  $6  million  in  anti- 
poverty  money  is  LeRoi  Jones,  sometime 
poet  and  playwright,  full-time  radical 
and  rabble-rouser,  Jcmes,  who  has  a  long 
history  of  association  with  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  black  extremist 
groups,  was  convicted  of  unlawful  pos- 
session of  weapons  during  the  1967  riots 
in  Newark.  He  is  now  free  on  bail  pend- 
ing appeal  of  his  2Mt-year  sentence,  and 
he  has  emerged  as  a  significant  force  in 
Newark  politics. 

His  radical  views  have  become  the 
rallying  point  for  those  who  believe  that 
the  city's  black  mayor.  Kenneth  Gibson, 
is  not  sufficiently  militant.  Jones  wants 
all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  New- 
ark's black  majority,  and  has  publicly 
committed  himself  to  driving  whites  from 
positions  of  authority.  Mayor  Gibson 
maintains  that  the  city,  which  has  been 
torn  by  racial  tensions  for  years,  cannot 
survive  without  the  cooperation  of  black 
and  white  alike. 

This  voice  of  moderation  has  been  in- 
creasingly drowned  out  by  militant  de- 
mands, suid  the  influence  of  the  mayor's 
year-old  administration  appears  to  be  on 
the  wane. 

Jones'  supporters  recently  defeated  the 
mayor's  candidates  in  an  election  of 
trustees  of  the  United  Community  Cor- 
poration. The  executive  committee  of  the 
UCC  largely  controls  the  distribution  of 
antipoverty  funds.  Jones  has  also  ex- 
tended his  influence  to  include  the  pres- 
idency of  the  school  board  and  key  ele- 
ments in  the  Newark  Housing  Authority. 
He  is  now  concentrating  on  wresting 
control  of  the  Federal  Model  Cities 
Agency,  one  of  the  last  major  Federal 
programs  controlled  by  Mr.  Gibson.  If  he 
succeeds,  this  self-appointed  community 
leader  will  wield  more  of  the  power  that 
counts — the  power  of  the  purse — than 
the  duly  elected  mayor.  The  city  of  New- 
ark, far  from  having  profited  from  the 
grim  lessons  of  the  1960's,  will  be  firmly 
set  on  the  disastrous  course  of  racial 
strife. 

That,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  LeRoi 
Jones  wants.  The  whole  progression  of 
events  might  have  been  written  by  Jones 
as  the  scenario  for  one  of  his  revolu- 
tionary plays.  He  knows  that,  in  America 
at  least,  all  political  power  need  not 
"grow  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gim."  An 
even  more  potent  weapon  is  the  tax- 
payer's  money.   What   Is   in  store   for 
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Newark— and  other  cities  like  it^lf  fa- 
natics like  LeRoi  Jones  are  permitted  to 
pervert  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  their 
own  sinister  ends  can  be  easily  imagined. 
It  is  an  outrage  against  common  sense 
and  common  decency,  as  well  as  flagremt 
neglect  of  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  taxes, 
that  such  men  should  be  allowed  to  gain 
power  over  public  funds. 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  CRISIS 
PLAGUES  AMERICAN  MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  capital  Investment  crisis  that 
has  plagued  American  manufacturers 
and,  in  particular,  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween a  high  rate  of  capital  investment 
in  these  industries  and  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic environment.  If  we  are  to  build 
our  productive  capacity,  and  Improve 
upon  the  ability  of  our  products  to  com- 
pete favorably  in  world  markets,  then 
we  must  act  now  to  provide  a  more  fa- 
vorable tax  climate  for  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit,  taken  as  aa.  integral  part 
of  our  economic  policy,  will  help  achieve 
this  goal.  It  will  help  promote  long-term 
price  stability.  It  wiU  provide  an  increas- 
ing number  of  jobs  in  our  expanding 
labor  market.  It  will  contribute  to  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  productivity  in- 
creases and  wage  Increases.  It  will 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  balance- 
of-ijayments  problem  by  making  our 
products  more  competitive  in  foreign 
markets.  The  Implementation  of  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  wUl  be  helpful  in  eas- 
ing the  Nation's  transition  to  an  expand- 
ing peacetime  economy.  The  machine 
tool  industry  provides  us  with  an  exam- 
ple .of  why  an  investment  tax  credit  Is 
both  necessary  and  desirable  to  safe- 
guard American  interests. 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  in  1969.  the  machine  tool  industry 
has  suffered  Its  most  damaging  depres- 
sion since  the  middle  1930's.  Major  do- 
mestic orders  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1971  are  running  63  percent  below  1970. 
No  significant  upturn  is  in  sight. 

The  employment  situation  for  the  ma- 
chine tool  Industry  is  equally  bleak — 
down  33  percent  from  last  year.  Perhaps 
even  more  grim  Is  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  employees  were  highly  skilled 
laborers  who  have  since  sought  out  other 
Jobs.  Replacing  them  cannot  and  will  not 
be  accomplished  overnight.  Should  a  na- 
tional emergency  require  full  production 
capacity  from  the  machine  tool  industry, 
months  would  be  needed  just  to  secure 
the  necessary  labor. 

Until  this  year,  the  United  States  was 
first  in  machine  tool  production.  Now, 
the  United  States  is  second  to  West  Ger- 
many. At  today's  rate,  Russia  and  Japan 
could  also  pass  American  machine  tool 


production  this  year,  and  the  American 
position  will  continue,  to  deteriorate  un- 
less we  take  action. 

Many  people  continusJly  point  to  the 
excess  industrial  capacity  in  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
no  tax  incentive  to  investment  is  needed 
today.  These  same  people  completely 
ignore  the  fact  that  too  much  of  this 
excess  capacity  is  high  cost,  obsolete, 
and  must  be  replaced.  A  1970  McGraw- 
Hill  survey  revealed  that  the  United 
States  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
overage  obsolescent  production  facilities 
in  relation  to  gross  national  product 
than  any  of  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions. Perhaps  even  more  sobering  Is  the 
fact  that,  at  the  current  rate,  1971  will 
see  the  smallest  percentage  increase  in 
investment  in  American  manufacturing 
facilities  since  1953. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  of 
our  country's  economic  problems  are  a 
result  of  insufScient  tax  incentives.  How- 
ever, I  firmly  believe  that  inadequate  in- 
centive for  capital  investment  has  been 
a  contributing  factor  to  many  of  these 
problems. 

I  do  not  advocate  restrictive  trade  bills. 
This  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  machine  tool 
industry.  Instead,  UJ3.  firms  need  and 
seek  the  opportunities  to  have  capital  in- 
vestment encouraged  by  the  tax  struc- 
ture. Equally  important  is  that  such  a 
tax  incentive  be  made  a  permanent 
element  in  our  tax  code.  This  will  con- 
tribute to  long-term  price  stability  and 
avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  inherent  in 
using  the  investment  tax  credit  as  a 
"pump  primer."  Our  objective  should  be 
the  adoption  of  a  tax  policy  which  will 
facilitate  the  decisions  of  private  indus- 
try regarding  long-range  investment 
practices.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"off-again-on-again"  use  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  makes  sound,  long-range 
Investment  decisions  a  near  impossible 
task. 

The  accelerated  depreciation  guide- 
lines offered  by  the  administration  will 
be  a  desirable  step  toward  improving 
this  situation.  However,  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  Governments  of  Japan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  West  Germany 
offer  such  depreciation  to  their  indus- 
tries, and  indications  are  that  other 
countries  may  soon  follow  suit.  Accord- 
ingly, I  support  and  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  adoption  of  the  7 -percent 
investment  tax  credit. 

I  believe  the  difference  between  the  de- 
preciation deduction  and  the  Investment 
tax  credit  deserves  mention.  The  de- 
preciation affects  the  earnings  of  a  cor- 
poration by  providing  a  reduction  in  the 
computation  of  the  t<ixable  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it is  a  direct  credit  against  the  income 
tax.  Therefore,  it  offers  a  much  greater 
boost  to  industry  income  and  provides 
corporations  with  the  immediate  ca- 
pability for  reinvestment  in  capital 
assets. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  stimulate  new 
investment  in  capital  equipment.  When 
the  investment  tax  credit  was  in  effect 
during  the  early  1960's.  for  example,  do- 
mestic orders  for  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry increased  from  150,000  per  year  to 


more  than  500,000  in  1965.  After  the  1969 
repeal  of  the  credit,  there  was  a  serious 
drop  from  550,000  domestic  orders  to 
150,000  in  a  1-year  period. 

In  industries  that  require  heavy  out- 
lays on  capital  goods,  the  investment  tax 
credit  would  mean  sizable  additions  to 
aftertax  profits  each  year.  The  latest 
year  for  which  official  detailed  figures  are 
available — 1965— serves  to  Ulustrate  this 
point.  The  investment  tax  credit  was  re- 
sponsible for  an  Increase  of  more  than 
16  percent  In  aftertax  profits  to  the  air- 
line companies  which  are  still  heavily 
committed  to  the  purchase  of  new  planes. 
Railroad  companies,  also  committed  to 
large  capital  expenditures,  realized  an 
increase  over  12  percent  in  aftertax  In- 
come. That  these  two  industries,  and 
many  like  them,  could  benefit  from  an 
investment  tax  credit  Is  beyond  question. 

I  believe  that  action  on  our  part  is  now 
needed.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  vitally 
important  industries  is  involved.  Ameri- 
can labor  and  the  number  of  jobs  avail- 
able in  the  1970 's  are  intricately  involved 
in  this  picture  and  will  be  the  greatest 
beneficiaries.  The  Americiui  public  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  enactment  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Bdr.  Speaker, 
no  issue,  perhaps.  Is  more  frustrating 
and  fraught  with  more  human  compas- 
sion than  the  plight  of  our  American 
servicemen  held  prisoner  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  h8is  now  been  7  years,  103  days, 
since  the  first  American  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  North  Vietnam.  He  Is  still  held 
captive. 

The  war  in  Indochina  has  probably 
divided  our  Nation  to  a  greater  degree 
than  anything  since  the  Civil  War.  Yet 
the  problem  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action  Is  one  on  which 
we  can  all  unite.  Their  barbaric  treat- 
ment must  stop.  Iliey  must  be  released. 

In  1969,  our  ambassador  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks  said: 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  that  we 
have  proposed  since  the  very  first  session  of 
these  Paris  meetings  that  your  side  and 
ours  enter  Into  negotiations  for  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.  I 
call  on  your  aide  to  live  up  to  the  interna- 
tional standards  for  the  treatment  of  those 
who  are  missing  or  held  prisoner  In  Viet- 
nam. This  humanitarian  issue  should  be 
dealt  with  aepcuvtely  from  the  politloal  and 
military  questions  we  face  in  the  Paris  meet- 
ings. We  propose  that  our  two  sides  enter 
pron^>Uy  into  discussions  on  all  questions 
affecting  {Mlsoners  of  war  held  on  both  sides, 
including  the  question  of  their  early  re- 
lease. The  United  St*tes  (Megwtlon  stands 
ready  to  enter  into  such  negotiations  with- 
out delay. 

We  are  still  ready.  We  are  still  wait- 
ing. The  Nixon  administration  has  made 
every  effort  to  negotiate  their  release. 
Our  President  has  proposed  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
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Vietiuun  and  a  return  of  all  priaoners 
of  war.  Still,  our  brav«  and  helpless  men 
remain.  After  more  than  7  years,  over 
1.600  of  our  men  are  considered  missing 
in  action,  with  at  least  400  of  these  esti- 
mated as  being  held  captive  by  the  Com- 
munist forces. 

The  mtagnitude  of  this  imnecessary 
inhumanity  to  these  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies increases  with  each  passing  day 
and  month.  We  in  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  marshal  United  States  and 
world  opinion  to  expose  the  Commu- 
nists for  this  Inhumanity,  and  to  effect 
the  release  of  our  men.  Their  families  ask 
for  no  sympathy,  but  simply  help  for 
their  husbands,  their  fathers,  their  sons, 
their  brothers. 


LEAK  OP  CLASSIFIED  MATERIALS 
PLOW  PROM  GORED  POLITICAL 
OXEN 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  P. 
Roche,  in  his  column  in  the  APL-CIO 
News  of  July  3.  expresses  sui  informed 
point  of  view  concerning  publication  of 
the  so-called  Pentagon  papers.  The 
column  follows: 

LxAKS  OF  Classzfixd  Matxkials  Plow  Pkom 

OOMXD  PouncAi.   OZXN 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  Just  about  the 
time  the  New  York  Times  was  proofreading 
the  Pentagon  Papers  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  the  nomination  of  Otto 
Otepka  as  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Boeird.  A  number  of  right- 
wingers  looked  on  this  as  a  vindication  of 
Otepka,  who  had  been  fired  by  those  wicked 
liberals  over  at  the  State  Dept.  for  bootleg- 
ging classified  Information  to  congressional 
committees. 

However,  recent  events  may  lead  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  Pree.  Nixon, 
who  nominated  Otepka  to  the  SACB.  to  re- 
think their  stance.  If  Otepka  deserves  a  slot 
on  the  SACB  for  the  trivia  he  leaked,  surely 
the  person  who  conveyed  the  Pentagon 
Papers  to  the  Times  merits  a  spot  on  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

And,  in  fairness,  the  Times  and  other 
papers  that  have  been  oozing  with  vlrtuoiis 
editorials  about  freedom  of  Information  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  classification  system 
should  Immediately  support  Otepka's  nomi- 
nation. If  leaking  classified  materials  Is  a 
blow  for  freedom,  you  really  can't  exclude 
the  late  Joe  McCarthy's  "loyal  American 
underground"  from  the  warrior  band. 

This  thought  is  not  advanced  In  any  cyni- 
cal spirit,  but  rather  to  make  the  point — 
that  has  been  obscured  in  the  rhetorical 
mist — that  as  usual  in  American  politics 
one's  views  on  leaking  classified  material 
tend  to  depend,  in  FDR's  phrase,  on  "whose 
child  has  the  measles."  Let  us  therefore  try 
to  escape  from  an  atmosphere  dominated 
by  editors  reciting  Milton,  and  government 
lawyers  predicting  the  end  of  the  bureau- 
cratic world,  and  take  a  bard  look  at  the  real 
questions. 

First,  has  the  publication  of  these  docu- 
ments endangered  "national  security?"  The 
answer:  of  course  not.  Anyone  who  has  even 
a  reasonably  specialised  knowledge  of  events 
in  1964  knows,  and  has  known  for  years, 
that  there  were  contingency  plans  being  con- 
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sldered  to  deal  with  the  worsening  Viet- 
namese situation. 

The  documents  have  provided  a  lot  ot 
background.  One  can  argue  that  their  pub- 
lication was  imprudent,  but  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  question. 

Second,  has  the  publication  of  these  docu- 
ments damaged  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment? This  Is  a  tricky  one,  particularly  since 
one  of  the  worst  tendencies  In  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  was  to  overclassify  just 
about  everything. 

I  was  convinced,  for  example,  that  certain 
men  stamped  their  missives  "Top  Secret" 
Just  to  attract  attention,  presumably  figuring 
that  nobody  would  bother  to  read  a  merely 
"Confidential"  memo.  Yet,  at  the  same  time. 
If  one  expects  high  government  officials  to  lay 
their  convictions,  however  unpopular  they 
may  be,  on  the  line,  there  should  be  some 
guarantee  that  oondfidentiailty  will  be  main- 
tained. One  of  the  unfortunate  by-products 
of  Joe  McCarthy's  "loyal  American  under- 
ground" was  that  dissenters  In  the  Statr 
Dept.  kept  their  views  to  themselves. 

Part  of  the  historical  bias  built  Into  the 
Pentagon  Papers  arose  from  the  fact  that 
such  old  bands  as  Dean  Rusk  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  profoundly  distrusted  the  security 
system.  Rusk  was  known  to  sit  down  and 
type  up  his  "eyes  only"  memos  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  latter  openly  took  the  view 
that  to  send  any  sensitive  material  to  the 
State  Dept.  was  to  guarantee  its  publication 
in  the  next  morning's  paper. 

Nobody  ever  sent  the  minutes  of  the  Tues- 
day lunches — where  crucial  decisions  were 
hammered  out — anywhere  except  to  the 
White  House  files.  As  mentioned  here  before, 
when  Pres.  Johnson  wanted  opinions,  he 
sidestepped  the  system.  In  November  1967, 
for  example,  he  canvassed  a  number  of  ad- 
visers on  a  radical  deescalatlon  of  the  yras, 
but  no  word  of  it  leaked  out. 

Publication  of  the  documents  will  un- 
doubtedly encourage  bureaucrats  to  be  more 
noncommittal  in  their  memoranda  and  will 
probably  stimulate  Pres.  Nixon  to  follow  the 
Johnson -Rusk  format  (Nixon's  "National 
Security  Council  System,"  which  has  papers 
flowing  up,  down,  and  uldeways.  is  a  sitting 
duck  for  an  ambitious  leaker.)  But  we  can 
survive  on  that  basis. 

In  short,  given  the  paranoia  that  has  been 
generated,  I  think  the  full  Pentagon  history 
should  be  turned  over  to  a  special  congres- 
sional committee.  I  stand  pat  on  my  thesis 
that  there  is  nothing  to  hide. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  transporta- 
tion progress  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  well  served  by  the  recognition 
and  implementation  of  the  principles  re- 
cently set  forth  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Republican  Committee.  This  realis- 
tic statement  represents  a  breadth  of  un- 
derstanding of  this  region's  real  trans- 
portation problems  and  steps  needed  for 
the  solutions.  I  commend  this  statement 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  statement : 
Statxmxnt  or  Dist«ict  or  Columbia  Rspu.n- 

LicAN  CoMMrmz  ON  Nezd  roB  A  Complete 

Transpohtation  Ststtm 

During  April,  May  and  June  1971,  the 
fight  to  restore  t34.2  million  for  Metro  sub- 
way construction  continued  unabated.  Con- 


gressman William  H.  Natcher  continues  to 
recommend  that  the  District's  overdue  share 
of  current  Metro  construction  costs  be  re- 
fused, and  for  the  third  time  this  fiscal  year, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  said 
"no"  to  Metro.  Th««  is  no  controversy  in 
the  Senate  over  the  releasing  of  $34.3  million. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake  for  the  opposing 
view-points  to  be  adamant  in  their  posi- 
tions. We  urge  everybody  Involved  in  the  long, 
drawnout  fight  over  subway  versus  freeways 
to  bend  a  little  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  Job. 

We  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  that  continued  refiisal  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  District  funds  threat- 
ens to  erode  solid  suburban  support  for  the 
Metro,  and  otherwise  destroy  the  program's 
delicate  and  complex  financial  program. 
Other  local  governments  of  the  Washington 
area  have,  without  exception  been  meeting 
their  contractural  fiscal  obligations  to  the 
transit  systMn.  but  not  so  the  DLsttict. 

Although  work  on  the  subway  will  con- 
tinue, the  refusal  of  Congress  to  release  the 
District's  contribution  toward  this  fiscal 
year's  construction  will  not  only  postpone  op- 
eration of  trains  on  the  first  six  miles  of  the 
proposed  97  mile  line  l>eyond  the  planned 
start  in  late  1973,  but  will  Jeopcirdlze  the 
public  sale  of  the  multi-million  revenue 
bonds,  which  In  turn  will  threaten  the  sub- 
way program's  entire  financial  structure.  It 
is  difficult  for  local  governments  to  sell  bonds 
for  anything.  Including  Metro  construction. 
The  Federal  government's  on-agaln,  off-again 
payments  could  very  well  make  the  bonds  im- 
possible to  sell.  Bond  buyers,  after  all.  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  Metro  in  which 
they  are  Investing  will  8u:tually  be  built. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  said  that  subway  money 
would  be  withheld  until  the  District  com- 
pletely obeys  the  1968  and  1970  Highway  laws. 
In  this  he  has  succeeded  only  too  well.  He 
claims  the  Freeway  program  isn't  proceeding 
properly,  and  that  city  and  Federal  officials 
have  failed  to  comply  in  good  faith  with 
Congress's  freeway  building  demands,  and 
until  the  Freeway  program  does,  there  will 
be  no  money  for  the  subway.  It  is  clear  he 
means  Just  that. 

We  do  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  Con- 
gressman Natcher's  claim,  nor  do  we  ques- 
tion his  power  to  withhold  subway  funds,  but 
we  do  question  the  wisdom  of  making  con- 
struction of  the  subway  dependent  upon  the 
building  of  more  freeways  when  such  a 
course  may  result  in  wrecking  the  Metro 
system. 

In  the  event  the  Metro  system  is  wrecked, 
the  blame  should  not  fall  on  Congressman 
Natcher  alone.  We  feel  that  the  blame  should 
fall  equally  upon  Congress  which  Insists  upon 
giving  continued  priority  to  freeways,  and 
upon  those  in  the  District  Government  who 
continue  to  oppose  freeways.  Both  sides  are 
shortsighted.  The  truth  Is — we  need  not  only 
a  subway  system  now.  but  we  also  need  more 
freeways  now.  Our  goal  should  be  to  expedite 
progress  on  both. 

Realistic  studies  of  the  transportation 
nroblem  In  the  Nation's  capital  began  In 
1954,  and  have  continued  to  date.  These 
costly  studies  demonstrated  a  need  for  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system,  with  one  part 
subway,  one  part  bus,  one  part  freeway,  and 
one  part  parking.  If  the  feud  between  Con- 
gressman Natcher  and  District  and  Federal 
officials  Is  not  brought  to  an  immediate  stop 
so  both  subways  and  freeways  can  be  built, 
it  win  be  necessary  to  embark  on  a  new  pro- 
gram of  long  and  costly  surveys  and  studies, 
as  the  orlor  findings  will  be  out  of  date. 

We  certainly  need  a  transportation  network 
which  will  convert  the  Metropolitan  area 
Into  one  large  economic  community  Instead 
of  the  dozen  small  communities  which  now 
exist.  We  must  also  solve  the  transportation 
problem    or    else    be    faced    with    inner-city 
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blight  and  decay,  with  resultant  unemploy- 
ment, crime  and  Increased  welfare  rolls. 

We  support  a  subway  system  which  will 
perform  its  task  of  rushing  suburban  com- 
muters to  the  inner  city  and  inner  city  resi- 
dent to  Jobs  in  the  suburbs  during  morning 
and  evening  rush  hours.  We  believe  the  Metro 
system  now  under  construction  will  be  a 
major  factor  In  revitalizing  the  inner  city.  We 
also  believe  that  a  subway  cannot  do  the  en- 
Ure  Job  by  Itself.  To  revitalize  the  city  and  to 
increase  the  city's  tax  b€Me,  thereby  creating 
new  Jobs  and  making  possible  needed  Im- 
provements In  school,  recreation,  health  and 
welfare  programs,  we  need  a  good  freeway 
system,  an  adequate  bus  system,  and  an  es- 
tablished, adequate  parking  program.  Ac- 
cordingly— 

We  also  support  the  Congressional  planned 
freeway  system.  We  brieve  that  the  only  way 
to  lessen  congestion  on  our  streets  is  to  chan- 
nel motor  traffic  onto  limited-access  free- 
ways. Freeways  are  needed  to  handle  non- 
rush  hour  traffic  and  random  passenger  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  service  vehicles  which  pick 
up  and  deliver  goods.  Both  transportation 
consultants  and  Metro  planners  are  agreed 
that  even  with  a  completed  subway,  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  public  traveling  to  downtown 
at  rush  hours  will  be  using  automobiles,  and 
that  more  than  80  percent  of  all  trips  in  the 
Washington  area  during  a  twenty-four  hour 
period  will  be  made  in  automobiles.  Conse- 
quently, an  effective  freeway  system  Is  es- 
sential to  Insure  accessibility  to  and  from 
downtown,  and  to  provide  traffic  relief  to  the 
Inner  city.  A  subway  system  alone  Is  not 
enough. 

We  also  support  an  adequate  bus  system. 
A  bus  system  Is  needed  to  provide  transpor- 
tation to  those  areas  not  served  by  subway,  to 
provide  crosstown  transportation  and  to  pro- 
vide feeder  service  for  the  subway  system.  It 
win  be  necessary  to  merge  the  bus  system 
with  the  subway  system,  to  reshape  the 
present  bus  system,  as  the  subway  system 
Is  phased  In.  This  can  be  done  effectively  and 
efficiently  only  if  the  subway  system  and 
the  bus  system  are  under  single  ownership. 
We  recommend  that  the  Transit  Authority 
be  given  the  power  to  acquire  ownership  of 
D  C.  Transit  at  a  fair  price.  We  believe  the 
purchase  should  be  made  now.  whUe  the 
Transit  System  and  Its  equipment  are  In 
good  shape,  and  not  later  when  It  has  become 
run  down  and  too  ooetly  to  salvage. 

PubUc  ownership  of  the  bus  lines  in  the 
District  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  how- 
ever distasteful.  Is  now  a  fact  of  life.  Taking 
over  the  bus  system  U  not  a  political  move 
and  an  economic  plus.  It  is  a  transportation 
necessity  to  effectively  move  people.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  states  of 
.Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  have  given  the 
transportation  authority  the  power  to  pur- 
chase the  bus  lines.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  alone  should  drag  our  feet  in  doing  the 
same. 

We  also  support  a  strong  program  for  pub- 
lic and  private  parking.  The  absence  of  an 
Authority  or  other  control  mechanism  over 
parking  has  contributed  heavily  to  traffic- 
snarled  streets.  An  overall  plan  for  parking 
Is  as  Important  as  freeways  and  rapid  transit. 

Finally,  in  our  opinion  the  economy  of  the 
center  city  depends  upon  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods.  To  the  extent  that  people 
and  goods  can  move  efficiently  throughout 
the  region  and  within  the  center  city,  orderly 
physical  development  can  take  place  In  an 
atmosphere  of  sound  economic  expansion. 
Mass  transportation  of  people  and  goods  in 
the  National  Capital  region  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  balance  among  rapid  rail 
transit,  freeways,  bus  service  and  a  planned 
parking  program.  A  unified  system  of  sub- 
way, busses,  freeways  and  parking  would  not 
only  reverse  the  present  trend  of  merchants 
and  busmesses  moving  to  the  suburbs,  but 
will  help  attract  business  to  downtown  Wash- 
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Ington.  ti^ereby  broadening  our  narrow  tax 
base. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  talking,  to  stop  making  costly  studies 
and  for  both  Congress  and  the  District  to 
stop  giving  lip  service  to  the  need  for  a  "bal- 
anced transportation  system." 

Let  us  procure  that  balanced  transporta- 
tion system  by  moving  ahead  with  both  the 
subway  and  freeway  programs.  The  time  has 
come  to  act. 


THE  BOOK  MAN 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or    KXNTXrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  an  inspiring  story  by  John 
Petterman  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  and  Times  mag- 
azine about  Everett  Allen — "The  Book 
Man." 

Mr.  Allen,  who  just  turned  65,  has 
made  a  life's  work  of  bringing  books  to 
the  people  of  the  remote  reaches  of  Ken- 
tucky's mountainous  Perry,  Knott,  and 
Powell  counties.  In  his  special  way,  over 
the  years  since  he  first  took  the  job  in 
1933,  Mr.  Allen  has  brought  joy  and 
learning  to  thousands  of  Kentuckians. 
During  this  time,  Miss  Lula  Hale,  direc- 
tor of  Homeplace  and  its  12,000  book 
library  since  1930,  has  supervised  more 
than  2.5  million  book  loans  through 
Everett  Allen's  bookmobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Petterman  has  done 
a  superb  job  of  putting  into  words  the 
kind  of  dedication  that  brings  people  to 
devote  their  lives  to  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  we  have — books.  I  hope  that 
young  people,  such  as  Lexington's  Vicki 
Jones,  who  runs  an  innercity  bookmobile, 
continue  to  dedicate  their  efforts  to  this 
meaningful  and  rewarding  pursuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the   Record   John   Fetterman's    article, 
"The  Book  Man."  I  regret  that  it  is  not 
possible  also  to  reproduce  his  captivat- 
ing photographs  which  mirror  the  joy  in 
the   faces  of  children   discovering    the 
magic  and  beauty  of  books. 
(From    the   Louisville    Courier-Journal   and 
Time  magazine,  June  27.  1971] 
"Thi:  Book  Man" 
(By  John  Petterman) 

In  an  era  of  affluence  and  cultural  progress. 
It  api>ears  incongruous  that  many  Ken- 
tuckians are  grateful  If  someone  will  lend  a 
book  to  read.  To  satisfy  that  craving,  many 
people — private  and  public — have  labored 
over  the  years,  often  with  little  recognition. 

Everett  M.  Allen,  who  recently  turned  65, 
Is  one  of  the  pioneers.  VIckl  Jones,  who  Is 
only  23,  Is  one  of  the  new  recruits.  Allen  re- 
tires from  work  this  month  after  nearly  four 
decades  of  hauling  books  to  mountain  peo- 
ple, sometimes  over  almost  Impassable  roads. 
Miss  Jones  presides  over  a  big,  modern  book- 
mobile which  moves  over  smooth  Lexington 
streets,  and  it  serves  hundreds  of  grateful 
people  In  the  Inner  city. 

Across  the  more  remote  parts  of  Perry, 
Knott  and  Powell  Counties,  schoolchildren, 
drop-outs  and  older  people  have  learned  to 
greet  Allen  as  "the  book  man."  Ever  since 
1933.  when  he  was  graduated  from  Berea 
College  with  a  degree  in  chemistry,  Allen 
has  been  a  "book  man."  He  took  the  Job  for 
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(1  a  day  and  has  been  at  It  ever  since,  except 
for  a  tiiree-year  hitch  In  the  Air  Force. 

Why?  "Well,  I  never  thought  seriously  of 
doing  anything  else,"  he  said.  His  1960- 
model  %  -ton  panel  truck  was  bumping  along 
the  banks  of  Orapevine  Creek  in  Perry 
County,  en  route  to  a  remote  one-room 
school.  The  truck  was  modified  so  that  Its 
sides  opened  up  to  reveal  bookshelves.  Down 
the  center  of  the  truck  was  a  long  bookcase 
which  could  be  extended  out  the  back  door. 
The  truck's  odometer  had  Just  turned  over 
the  90.000-miie  mark.  I^e  Allen,  it  was  a 
veteran  of  the  trade. 

"I  like  people,"  Allen  was  saying.  "But 
sometimes  I  Just  like  to  b«  alone.  It's  really 
htird  to  tell  you  why  I've  stuck  to  this.  It 
gives  you  an  inner  feeling  of  satisfaction." 

The  reason  for  the  "inner  satisfaction"  be- 
came apparent  when  Allen  parked  the  red 
and  white  truck  beside  one-room  Dunraven 
School  and  began  to  open  the  doors  along 
the  sides  of  the  "bookmobile." 

From  Inside  came  tiny  voices  shouting, 
"It's  the  book  man!"  And  Allen  was  soon 
deluged  by  the  19  pupUs  who  make  up  the 
school's  eight  grades.  He  addressed  most  of 
the  children  by  their  first  names.  The  teacher 
there  is  Mrs.  Mahala  Ruth  Napier  and  she 
was  only  sUghtly  less  excited  than  her 
pupils. 

"It's  the  only  visitor  we've  had  in  five 
months,"  she  said,  waving  a  hand  toward 
the  dusty  truck. 

All  day,  as  he  has  done  tar  four  days  of 
each  week  since  1933,  Allen  coaxed  the 
truck  along  dirt  roads,  creek  banks  and  up 
steep  grades.  Schools  were  not  the  only 
stops.  He  has  learned  that  the  people  wait 
tor  books  at  their  homes,  at  the  crow-roads 
and  at  the  tiny  poet  offices. 

On  each  Friday.  Allen  has  spent  the  day 
repairing,  cleaning  and  replacing  the  books, 
and  getting  his  records  up  to  date. 

The  bookmobile  Is  a  project  of  Homeplace, 
a  mountain  community  project  financed  by 
the  E.  O.  Robinson  Mountain  Fund.  Miss 
Lula  Hale,  director  of  Homeplace  since  It  was 
founded  in  1930.  says  that  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion "loans"  have  been  made  by  the  book- 
mobile. The  project  started  in  a  modified  sta- 
tion wagon  and  has  worn  out  several  ve- 
hicles over  the  decades. 

"They  say  we've  got  the  smallest  library, 
the  raggedeet  library  and  the  best-loved 
library  In  the  world,"  Miss  Hale  said.  "An 
awful  lot  of  people  are  reading  because  of 
us.  We  estimate  that  every  book  gets  at 
least  four  readings  before  we  gtit  it  back" 
The  some  700  books  which  the  truck  can 
carry  are  selected  from  the  Homeplace  library 
of  around  12.000  volumes.  Homeplace  also 
has  a  second  "bookmobile"  making  the 
rounds  of  other  remote  hollows  and  the  con- 
cern around  there  was  to  find  an  adequate 
replacement  for  Allen.  Allen  himself  mused 
over  this  as  he  ate  his  lunch  wbUe  perched 
on  a  rock  beside  a  mountain  stream.  He  said 
be  hoped  a  new  book  man  would  be  found 
soon.  "The  folks  will  be  missing  their  books." 
Allen  and  Vlckl  Jones  do  not  know  each 
other,  although  both  have  felt  the  call  of 
similar  aspirations.  Miss  Jones  presides  in  a 
comparatively  plush.  28-foot,  alr-oondltloned 
bookmobile  in  the  "inner  city"  of  Lexington. 
"So  the  children  call  it  the  "In-mobile,"  she 
said.  She  is  a  native  of  Orlando.  Fla..  a  grad- 
uate of  Clark  College  In  Atlanta  and  has  a 
master's  degree  In  library  science  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

The  "In-mobile"  Is  administered  by  the 
Lexington  Public  Library  and  is  an  extension 
of  the  outst-anding  bookmobile  project  of 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Libraries, 
through  which  It  is  federally  financed.  The 
State  program  now  boarts  some  100  bookmo- 
biles capable  of  handling  up  to  700  volumes 
each.  In  addition,  there  are  five  larger  ve- 
hicles,  such   as   the    "Inmobile."   operating 
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In  the  larger  dtlea.  In  a  year,  tbe  iMokmo- 
blles  circulate  more  tban  6  mllUon  booka.  am 
well  as  comic  books,  magaslnea  and  records. 
The  "In-moblle"  can  accommodate  more 
than  3.000  titles  on  Its  neat  shelves. 

On  a  typical  day,  Mlsa  Jocea  will  check 
out  between  80  and  100  volumes,  and  her 
customers  are  largely  small  fry,  although 
she  says  she  Is  having  some  success  with 
her  attempts  to  Involve  more  adults. 

The  driver  of  the  "In-moblle"  Is  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Carter,  a  Baptist  minister.  Once 
the  vehicle  Is  parked,  he  assumes  the  task  of 
checking  In  books  at  tbe  front  door,  while 
Miss  Jones  checks  others  out  at  the  back 
door.  Behind  ber,  a  ptortable  radio  is  tuned 
to  a  rock  statloo  and  the  often-crowded  In- 
terior of  the  bo<AmobUe  has  a  happy,  almost- 
camlval  air.  Small  bands  tug  the  books 
from  the  shelves  and  few  of  the  youngsters 
want  help  In  selecting  books.  "They  know 
what  they  like,"  Miss  Jones  said.  But  occa- 
sionally, with  considerable  diplomacy,  she 
wlU  persuade  a  young  reader  to  make  an- 
other selection,  something  nearer  his  read- 
ing and  comprehension  level. 

The  Idea  of  taking  books  to  Kentucklans 
In  all  walks  of  life  Is  not  new.  In  the  state's 
earliest  history,  teachers  and  traveling  min- 
isters carried  books  and  Bibles  in  their  sad- 
dle bags.  As  early  as  1016,  the  Berea  College 
Library  was  sending  books  Into  remote  homes 
and  schools  In  Its  area  via  wagon.  The  Mg 
push  for  Kentucky's  fleet  of  bookmobiles 
came  In  the  early  1050s  after  considerable 
groundwork  by  Individuals  and  corporations 
working  through  organizations  called 
Friends  of  Kentucky  Llbrartes  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Bookmobile  Project.  In  10M,  it  was  aU 
put  together  with  the  purchase  of  more 
than  30  bookmobiles,  an  event  of  such  Im- 
portance that  the  new  vehicles  were  paraded 
In  LouLsvlUe  during  the  state  fair  of  that 
year. 

Allen's  long  career,  and  Miss  Jones'  bud- 
ding career,  differ  in  some  respects.  To  Al- 
len, tbe  years  have  meant  taking  worn  and 
oft-repaired  voliunes  up  hundreds  of  hol- 
lows. His  patrons  eagerty  took  the  novels, 
Bible  stones  and  books  on  Appalachla.  Miss 
Jones  dispenses  freely  from  a  comprehensive 
section  on  black  history,  "how  to"  books  on 
subjects  ranging  from  home  repair  to  hair 
styling,  and  reference  works  used  to  en- 
hance the  preparation  of  school  homework. 
There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  long-term 
results  of  either  project.  But  when  one 
watches  the  gratitude  and  eagerness  In  the 
eyes  of  a  mountaineer  when  he  Is  handed 
a  book,  or  tbe  excitement  In  the  face  of  an 
Inner-clty  child  when  he  literally  sprints 
home  to  start  reading  his  new  book,  the 
odds  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  reeults  will  be 
favorable. 

Or  one  could  consider  the  other  side  of 
the  coin :  What  would  the  results  be  If  there 
were  no  books? 


ADVANCES  IN  THE  WAR  ON  HEROIN 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
very  beneficial  aspects  of  the  increased 
public  awareness  of  the  menace  of  drug 
abuse  has  been  the  Increase  In  educa- 
tional and  informative  articles  and  edi- 
torials appearing  in  the  press.  Because 
of  the  valuable  role  the  media  plays  in 
keeping  the  public  aware  and  informed, 
these  articles  can  only  serve  to  increase 
drug  abuse.  And  the  greater  the  knowl- 
edge about  drug  abuse,  the  less  likely 
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the  knowledge  of  the  citizenry  concerning 
that  abuse  will  occur. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read 
an  article  in  the  National  Journal  of 
July  3,  1971,  by  Mr.  Dom  Bonafede  an- 
alyzing President  Nixon's  propofled  drug 
by  Mr.  Oeorge  Beverldge  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  July  4,  1971,  addressing  itself  to 
Turkey's  ban  on  opium  cultivation. 

You  know  that  my  Select  Committee 
on  Crime   has   been   vitally   concerned 
with  both  these  issues,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  these  two 
fine  pieces  of  journalism. 
I  include  these  two  articles: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  3, 1071  ] 
BaxAKTHaouoB  ON  HxaoiM 

Turkey's  agreement  to  eliminate  vrlthln  a 
year  her  total  production  of  opium  popples 
was  balled  the  other  day  by  President  Nlzon 
as  "the  most  slgnlflcant  breakthrough"  yet 
achieved  In  a  world-wide  crusade  to  attack 
the  problem  of  heroin  at  Its  source.  He  was 
quite  right.  The  decision's  importance,  on 
several  scores,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

The  most  pertinent  fact  Is  that  more  than 
half  the  heroin  that  filters  into  this  coun- 
try through  Illicit  channels,  and  possibly  as 
much  as  80  percent,  now  originates  as  black- 
market  opium  In  Turkey.  The  crackdown 
negotiated  with  Turkish  Prime  Minister  Nl- 
hat  Erlm  thus  will  turn  off  the  primary  fau- 
cet of  current  supply.  And  although  the 
United  States  In  return  wlU  cough  up  doUars 
and  technical  aid  to  help  Turkey's  farmers 
shift  to  other  crops,  Erlm's  move  wss  never- 
theless an  extraordinary  gesture  of  friend- 
ship. Por  while  on  the  one  hand  opium  pro- 
duction for  legitimate  pharmaceutical  use 
has  long  been  a  legal  activity  In  Turkey,  that 
country  ironically  Is  not  afflicted  with  a 
serious  problem  of  oplum-derlvatlve  addic- 
tion. Erlm,  In  other  words,  was  hardly  re- 
sponding to  the  same  socio-political  pres- 
sures which  apply  here. 

As  a  gtwd  many  experts  are  now  noting, 
the  Erlm  agreement  la  only  a  beginning.  Tur- 
key, despite  Its  high  volume  of  Illicit  exports, 
happens  to  be  merely  one  of  13  oplum-pro- 
duclng  coimtrles.  Considering  the  lucrative 
Illegal  market  for  heroin  in  the  United 
States,  the  International  traffickers  In  nar- 
cotics are  certain  to  tap  these  other  sources. 
And  Indeed,  the  year-long  period  before  Tur- 
key's moratorium  takes  effect  will  give  them 
time  to  re-group. 

But  those  legitimate  concerns  do  not  In 
any  manner  diminish  the  very  real  conse- 
quences of  the  accord  with  Turkey.  In  Its 
own  right,  a  cessation  of  Turkish  production 
not  only  will  cut  a  primary  source  of  opium 
but  WlU  disrupt  an  entire  network  of  Inter- 
national criminal  supply.  ^)r  the  first  time, 
furthermore,  the  United  States  now  has  a 
precedent  with  which  to  try  to  Induce  the 
other  11  oplum-produclng  nations  of  the 
world  to  follow  Turkey's  lead. 

That  psychological  advantage  must  be  ex- 
ploited to  the  maximum  now  In  negotiations 
with  Mideast  and  Asian  nations,  where  the 
principal  threats  of  stepped-up  illicit  acti- 
vity exist.  Within  our  own  shores,  mean- 
while. Congress  should  sharply  accelerate  re- 
search to  find  acceptable  non-addlcttve 
synthetic  substitutes  for  such  opiates  as 
morphine  and  codeine.  With  no  legitimate 
market  for  these  drugs,  as  Chairman  Pep- 
per of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  told 
the  House  the  other  day.  the  goal  of  a  world- 
wide ban  on  the  cultivation  of  opium  will 
be  much  easier  to  attain. 

(Prom  the  National  Journal,  July  3,   1071] 

Whtte  Hottsx  Rxpobt 'Nixon's  OnrNsivK  on 

DauGs  Trxaos  on  Akxat  of  Special  Intes- 

ESTS 

(By  Dom  Bonafede) 
The  effectiveness  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed dmg  offensive  hinges  on  complex  fac- 
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tors — bureaucratic  Jealousies,  international 
relations,  domestic  political  concerns.  Jurid- 
ical and  scientific  concepts. 

Recognizing  the  array  of  special  Interests 
Involved,  Mr.  Nixon  said  in  a  June  17  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that  the  problem  of  drugs  Is 
"universal"  and  "must  be  faced  on  many 
fronts  at  the  same  time."  He  said  that  if  the 
program  were  to  be  successful,  it  needed  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress  and  the  coop- 
eration of  foreign  governments  whose  coun- 
tries are  the  source  of  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
or  serve  as  way  stations  in  global  drug  traffic. 

In  extraordinarily  blunt  language,  the 
President  demanded  that  federal  agencies 
with  Jurisdiction  over  drugs  "quit  fighting 
each  other  and  start  fighting  the  drug 
problem." 

Defining  the  problem:  By  his  action,  the 
President  made  the  drug  problem  a  top-pri- 
ority Issue.  "America's  public  enemy  number 
one  is  drug  abuse,"  he  said.  "If  we  cannot 
destroy  the  drug  menace  in  America,  then 
It  will  surely  In  time  destroy  us.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  this  alternative." 

Nevertheless,  the  Nixon  plan — perhaps  un- 
avoidably— relies  in  part  on  mobilizing  un- 
certain domestic  political  and  international 
elements  which  conceivably  could  under- 
mine it,  if  they  were  uncooperative. 

Following  long  diplomatic  negotiations,  the 
Administration  scored  a  breakthrough  June 
30  when  Turkey,  the  largest  source  of  Ulegal 
heroin  In  the  U.S.  market,  announced  a  ban 
on  the  productlo..  of  opium,  effective  In  the 
fall  of  1073. 

But  opium  producers  and  merchanta  in 
Turkey  are  expected  to  try  to  circumvent  the 
prohibition  through  clandestine  operations — 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past  when  curbs 
on  opium  were  more  limited  Some  U  S.  offi- 
cials also  expect  opium  producers  elsewhere, 
particularly  in  South  Asia,  to  try  to  replace 
Turkey  as  the  principal  source  for  the  VB 
market. 

The  scientific  portion  of  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  is  mainly  experimental,  addlni; 
another  unknown  quantity  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives. 

All  these  factors  could  block  achievement 
of  the  plan's  ultimate  objectives. 

Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  newly  appointed  spe- 
cial consultant  to  the  President  for  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  acknowledged:  "The 
problem  Is  so  massive  I'm  not  sure  we  fully 
appreciate  the  dimension  of  It." 

The  Nixon  plan:  Essentially,  Mr.  Nixon's 
plan  calls  for  creation  of  a  new  authority, 
named  the  Special  Action  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  located  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

Jaffe,  the  agency  director,  would  be  ac- 
countable directly  to  the  President  and  would 
supervise  and  be  responsible  for  all  federal 
drug-abuse  programs  Involving  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  training 
and  researob.  He  would  have  almost  unprec- 
cedented  authority  in  selecting  priorities,  al- 
locating budgets  and  eval\iatlng  programs, 
with  the  power  to  revise  and  Implement 
them. 

Jaffe  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  gamut  of  federal  drug-abuse  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Administration's  program  also  would 
establish  a  mandatory  seven-day  detoxifica- 
tion process  for  American  servicemen  diag- 
nosed as  drug  addlcta  prior  to  their  return 
to  the  United  States,  and  three  weeks  of 
expanded  treatment  in  this  country  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

International  aspecta  of  the  program  stress 
bilateral  and  mvUtUateral  efforta  to  reduce 
opium  production  abroad  and  to  control  tbe 
shipment  of  contraband  drugs  Into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Nixon  asked  Congress  for  (IBS  million 
in  new  funds  to  underwrite  bis  plan,  bringing 
the  total  budget  for  drug  abuse  this  year  to 
an  estimated  $370  million. 
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Not  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Nixon's  declaration 
of  war  on  drugs  raised  questions  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  several  of  whom  had  intro- 
duced drug  legislation,  as  to  its  timing — 
particularly  since  the  severity  of  the  problem 
has  been  common  knowledge  for  several  years. 
The  House  Select  Crime  Committee,  headed 
by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla..  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  chaired 
by  Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes.  D-Iowa.,  have 
sounded  repeated  warnings  of  a  U.S.  drug 
epidemic. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  one  move  against  drugs 
shortly  after  taking  office.  He  introduced  leg- 
islation In  July  1969  for  a  comprehensive  re- 
form of  federal  drug  enforcement  laws, 
which  Congress  finally  adopted  In  October 
1970  (84  Stat  1236). 

In  his  recent  drug  message,  Mr.  Nixon 
chlded  Congress  for  dragging  its  feet.  "In  the 
fifteen  months  between  the  submission  of 
that  legislation  and  its  passage,"  he  said, 
"much  valuable  time  was  lost." 

Study  groups:  The  White  House  set  up 
two  groups  in  1970  to  study  the  drug  prob- 
lem: an  Intergovernmental  group  headed  by 
EgU  Krogh  Jr.,  deputy  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  domestic  affairs,  and  Jeffrey  Don- 
feld.  a  Staff  assistant;  and  an  outside  advisory 
group  directed  by  Jaffe,  who  Is  an  associate 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  director  of  tbe  drug-abuse  pro- 
gram of  the  Illinois  department  of  mental 
health. 

A  third  group,  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization,  headed 
by  Roy  L.  Ash.  president  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries, made  a  separate  study. 

Conflicting  reports — all  came  up  with  dif- 
ferent answers. 

The  Ash  Council  recommended  on  June  25 
that  a  federal  drug  coordinating  office  be 
established  within  the  HEW  Department. 

The  government  review  unit  favored  drug 
treatment  facilities  at  tbe  local  level  under 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  Jaffe  group  recommended  a  separate 
agency. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
viewed the  recommendations  early  In  1971 
And  there  were  consultations  among  John  D 
Ehrllchman,  assistant  to  the  President  foi 
domestic  affairs;  OMB  Director  Oeorge  P. 
Shultz;  HEW  Secretary  ElUot  I.  Richardson, 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Resolution — The  Administration  bought 
the  Jaffe  approach. 

"We  felt  we  couldn't  get  control  of  policy 
unless  we  put  It  all  together — everything 
but  law  enforcement,"  said  Krogh  "There 
was  strong  feeling  It  should  span  everything. 
be  accountable  to  the  President  and  be  In  tho 
President's  office." 

In  Mid-May,  Mr.  Nixon  directed  imple- 
mentation of  the  single-agency  concept. 

Two  task  forces  were  set  up  In  OMB  to 
draft  the  legislation  and  to  design  the  orga- 
nizational machinery:  One,  under  OMB  As- 
sistant Director  Richard  P.  Nathan,  dealt 
with  domestic  matters;  the  other,  headed  by 
James  R.  Schleslnger,  another  assistant  direc- 
tor of  OMB,  confronted  the  problems  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Each  task  force  was  backed  by  a  working 
group.  Overseeing  the  project  was  a  steer- 
ing panel  supervised  by  Arnold  R.  Weber, 
OMB  associate  director,  and  Including  Krogh, 
Nathan  and  Schleslnger. 

During  planning  discussions  for  dealing 
with  drug  addiction  among  U.S.  servicemen 
abroad,  it  was  suggested  that  the  law  be 
changed  to  keep  the  addicts  in  the  service 
for  treatment  beyond  their  normal  terms. 
This  suggestion,  which  some  participants  in 
the  discussions  equated  with  mandatory  civil 
commitment,  was  abandoned. 

On  June  5,  a  Saturday,  the  policy  groups 
had  a  final  meeting  to  tie  up  the  plan's  loose 
ends.  About  five  days  later,  it  was  endorsed 
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at  a  White  House  conference  of  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  chief  domestic  advisers,  Ehrllchman 
and  Shultz. 

On  June  17.  the  President  submitted  the 
plan  to  Congress. 

Time  factor:  Nathan  defended  the  tim- 
ing of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal:  "The  President 
felt  we  had  worked  on  It  a  long  time  and 
were  ready  for  the  next  step." 

He  said  the  (165  mlUion  in  additional 
funds  represented  the  amount  that  can  be 
effectively  used,  based  on  the  problem  and 
the  kinds  of  resources  needed." 

Making  an  analogy  with  the  U.S.  space 
program.  Jaffe  said  in  an  Interview  with 
National  Journal,  "All  the  resources  in  the 
world  couldn't  have  gotten  nxan  to  the  moon 
one  month  earlier." 

Nonetheless,  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  characterized 
the  Administration's  program  as  "too  little, 
too  late." 

He  said  that  the  White  House  was  respond- 
ing to  public  pressure  with  a  "late-inning 
flurry  of  activity." 

Rising  concern — The  President's  message 
to  Congress  followed  a  series  of  events  spot- 
lighting the  drug  issue. 

Drug  abuse  ranked  third  among  national 
problems — after  the  Vletnaun  war  and  the 
economy— In  a  Gallup  poll  released  In  mid- 
June.  The  percentSLge  of  persons  iK>lled  who 
listed  drugs  as  the  leading  national  problem 
had  doubled  since  March,  according  to  the 
poll,  from  six  to  12  per  cent. 

Public  reaction  to  reports  of  widespread 
drug  addiction  among  U.S.  servicemen  In 
Southeast  Asia  led  to  speculation  that  the 
drug  problem  would  force  the  government 
to  speed  Ita  puUout  of  troops  from  the  area. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  R-N.T.,  said  that  the 
American  people  "could  get  so  fed  up  that  the 
troops  will  be  out  of  there  faster  than  Mc- 
Govern,  Hatfleld  or  anybody  else  ever  dreamed 
of,  regardless  of  the  consequences."  (Sens. 
George  S.  McGovern,  D-S.D.,  and  Mark  Hat- 
field, R-Ore.,  are  strong  proponents  of  rigid 
withdrawal  deadlines  for  American  forces  in 
Vietnam.) 

■It  is  entirely  possible  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  issue  that  can  change  the  whole  situa- 
tion," Javlta  said. 

Members  of  Congress  were  taking  the  ini- 
tiative on  the  drug  front  and  stealing  the 
issue  from  the  White  House.  At  the  time  Mr. 
Nixon  unveiled  his  program.  79  drug  bills 
were  pending  in  Congress. 

A  highly  publicized  report  on  the  use  of 
heroin  worldwide,  particularly  among  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia,  was  released  May  27  following  a  special 
study  mission  by  Reps.  Morgan  F.  Murphy, 
D-IU.,  and  Robert  H.  Steele,  R-Conn. 

The  two  House  Members  estimated  that  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  are  addicted  to  heroin,  and  that 
200  GIs  will  die  of  addiction  during  1971. 
{For  hackgrourUi  on  the  Murphy -Steele  re- 
port, see  No.  25,  p.  1321.) 

Three  weeks  later,  the  Defense  Department 
confirmed  that  10  per  cent  of  U.S.  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  are  heroin  users. 

Visits  to  Vietnam — Krogh  said,  however, 
that  the  Administration's  war  on  drugs  re- 
sulted from  an  "Incremental  increase"  of 
concern  by  the  White  House  and  "not  as  a 
response  to  Steele  and  Murphy." 

He  recalled  that  dvu-ing  a  two-week  trip 
to  Vietnam  In  the  summer  of  1970  he  learned 
to  his  "surprise  and  shock"  of  the  prevalent 
use  of  heroin  among  American  soldiers. 

"The  guys  were  then  getting  it  under  the 
misconception  that  it  was  cocaine,"  Krogh 
related.  "Sellers  were  going  around  yelling, 
'coke,  coke,  c<Ae.' " 

Ehrllchman  saw  tbe  problem  at  first  hand 
during  a  trip  to  Vietnam  the  following 
September. 

During  his  stay  in  Vletnsun,  Ehrllchman 
met  with  President  Thieu,  alerted  him  to 
Washington's  concern  over  the  drug  problem 
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there  and  requested  his  cooperation  in  deal- 
ing with  it. 

rOaZICN   ASPECT 

Heroin  la  made  from  morphine,  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  opium  pwppy,  which  is  not  native 
to  the  United  States  and  has  never  been 
cultivated  here.  Heroin  has  no  legal  or  medi- 
cal use  In  this  country. 

Yet,  according  to  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  there  are  about  250,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States. 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
world's  largest  Illicit  market  for  the  drug. 
President  Nixon  has  made  the  drug  problem 
a  major  consideration  In  the  nation's  foreign 
policy. 

In  his  June  17  message.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

"Heroin  addiction  is  the  moet  difficult  to 
control  and  the  moet  socially  destructive- 
form  of  addiction  in  America  today.  Heroin 
is  a  fact  of  life  and  a  cause  of  death  among 
an  increasing  number  of  citizens  In  America, 
and  it  is  heroin  addiction  that  must  com- 
mand priority  in  the  struggle  against  drugs. 

"To  wage  an  effective  war  against  heroin 
addiction,  we  must  have  international  co- 
operation." 

Early  steps :  The  Nixon  Administration  had 
already  taken  several  steps  In  the  area  of  for  - 
elgn  affairs: 

Early  in  his  Administration,  Mr.  Nixon  cre- 
ated the  State  Department  poeltlon  of  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  secretary  for  narcotic 
matters.  Appointed  to  the  position  was  a  ca- 
reer officer,  Harvey  R.  Wellman. 

In  August  1969.  the  United  States  signed 
a  $3-mllllon  drug-control  agreement  with 
Turkey,  which  supplies  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  heroin  that  reaches  this  country. 

Later  that  year,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  waged  a  bilateral  attack,  called  "op- 
eration cooperation,"  which  was  designed  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  marijuana  and  other 
drugs  from  Mexico. 

In  February  1971,  the  United  States  signed 
the  Convention  of  Psychotropic  Substances, 
which  restricta  production,  distribution  and 
international  commerce  in  hallucinogenic 
drugs  such  as  LSD.  The  same  month,  the 
United  States  signed  an  agreement  with 
Prance  regarding  the  suppression  of  narcotics 
on  a  cooperative,  bilateral  basis. 

Also,  during  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
budgets  and  personnel  of  the  Customs  Bu- 
reau and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs — the  chief  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  Illegal  drug 
trafficking — have  more  than  doubled. 

Despite  the  international  agreements  and 
the  beefing  up  of  antidrug  agencies,  only  an 
estimated  10  to  16  per  cent  of  illegal  drugs 
are  Intercepted  on  their  way  into  the  country. 
Enforcement  problems:  In  a  statement  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Narcotics 
in  September  1970,  at  Geneva,  ENDD  Director 
John  E.  IngersoU  said: 

"The  list  of  addicts  Is  growing  by  several 
thousand  each  year,  and,  in  1969,  the  number 
of  new  addicts  doubled  from  the  preceding 
year.  Every  time  one  addict  Is  cured,  more 
take  his  place  because  of  the  ever-Increasing 
amounta  of  heroin  available  ...  In  New 
York  City  alone,  persons  are  dying  of  drug- 
related  causes  at  the  rate  of  three  per  day." 
IngersoU  concluded  that  "only  a  total  ban 
on  opium  production  would  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  opiate  addiction." 

Testifying  before  Pepper's  crime  commit- 
tee on  June  2,  1971,  IngersoU  referred  to  his 
statement  before  the  U.N.  commission:  "I 
wish  I  could  say  that  other  members  of  the 
commission  agreed  on  this  position.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  Is  not  the  case.  .  .  . 

"The  problem  is  complicated  by  deep- 
rooted  polltlco-soclo-economic  factors  which 
influence  both  the  ability  and  the  incentive 
to  suppress  production,  and  a  geography 
which  would  preclude  enforcement  of  such 
an  edict  In  some  of  the  most  prolific  growing 
areas." 
IngersoU  said  that  in  the  remote  north- 
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eftstem  put  of  Burin*,  which  produces  more 
UlegaJ  opium  th«n  any  other  are*  In  the 
world  (ftbout  400  tons  a  year),  the  govem- 
ment  la  unable  to  control  Insurgent  tribes 
who  use  opium  as  a  caah  crop  to  finance 
their  causes. 

A  similar  situation  exists  In  northern  Thai- 
land and  In  some  regions  of  Laos.  Other 
countries,  such  as  India,  Yugoslavia,  Japan 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  opposed  to  Inter- 
national abolition  on  grounds  that  they  are 
able  to  control  production  and  restrict  diver- 
sion to  Illegal  channels. 

Turkey :  As  the  prime  supplier  of  heroin  to 
the  United  States,  Turkey  has  been  a  special 
problem. 

Recent  Turkish  governments  have  made 
modest  attempts  at  cvirMng  Illegal  opltun 
production  by  encouraging  crop  substitu- 
tions, by  tightening  the  surveillance  of  pop- 
py fields  and  by  restricting  the  number  of 
provinces  allowed  to  cultivate  opium  popples. 

The  Turkish  government's  June  30  decree 
would  ban  all  opium  production  there  after 
1073.  The  decree  also  limits  plantings  this 
fall  to  four  provinces  in  western  Turkey. 
Twenty-one  provinces  were  producing  opium 
crops  legally  as  late  as  1967. 

Under  current  restrictions,  about  half  cf 
Turkey's  opium  production  (an  estimated 
100  metric  tons)  has  been  diverted  into  the 
Illegal  market,  which  pays  two  to  three  times 
the  legal  rate — or  approximately  t33  a  kilo- 
gram— for  crude  opium. 

Attitudes — Harvey  Wellman,  of  the  State 
Department,  said  in  a  speech  before  the 
American-Turkish  Society  at  New  York  last 
Dec.  14: 

'"The  United  States  and  Turkey  are  poles 
apart  in  addressing  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  .  .  .  Turkey  has  no  opium  or  heroin 
addiction  problem.  ...  In  Turkey,  cultiva- 
tion of  the  opium  poppy  has  been  traditional 
from  time  immemorial.  . . . 

"It  Is  hard  for  the  Turkish  government  and 
people  to  appreciate  the  death  etnd  suffering 
which  come  from  use  of  and  addiction  to 
heroin.  It  is  hard  for  the  American  govern- 
ment and  peoDle  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  bringing  Turkish  opium  production  un- 
der effective  control  and  preventing  Its  di- 
version to  illicit  traffickers  for  processing  Into 
heroin  and  smuggling  Into  the  United 
States." 

Compounding  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
an  estimated  85,000  Turkish  fanners  are  en- 
gaged In  poppy  growing. 

Wellman  told  National  Journal,  "The  prob- 
lem in  Turkey  is  not  money:  It  Is  effective 
collection  of  all  opium  produced.  The  Turk- 
ish government  could  market  all  the  opium 
the  country  produces  and  put  It  Into  legal 
channels.  But  the  illicit  trafficker  pays  more 
than  the  legal  market." 

Last  year,  he  said,  g-^vernmental  control  of 
the  "leakage"  of  opium  into  the  Illicit  mar- 
ket was  "disappointing." 

Lawmakers'  report — Murphy  and  Steele, 
in  their  May  27  report,  offered  a  critical  as- 
sessment of  Turkey's  efforts  to  control  opium 
production : 

"While  there  are  Indications  that  the 
prime  minister  Intends  to  take  action  to 
control  the  growing  of  popples,  the  study 
mission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no 
sense  of  Immediacy  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish government.  .  .  ." 

In  reference  to  the  $3-mllllon  drug  loan 
to  Turkey.  Murphy  and  Steele  reported:  "All 
of  the  commodities  programmed  under  this 
loan  have  not  been  received  In  Turkey.  Bu- 
reaucracy and  red  tape  have  held  up  the 
clearing  of  the  conunodltles  through  T-urklsh 
customs,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
equipment  sits  around  on  the  dock  for  sub- 
stantial periods  of  time." 

White  House  egorts — Turkey's  recent  re- 
strictions on  heroin  production  have  come 
at  the  behest  of  the  United  States. 

In  return  for  Turkey's  agreement  to  ban 
production  after  1972.  the  United  States 
agreed  to  compensate  poppy  farmers  for  their 
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losses,  which  will  amount  to  t3  million  to 
»&  mlUlon. 

In  addition.  Presldecit  Nixon  Indicated  that 
Turkey  will  get  more  economic  aid  from  this 
country.  "I  pledge  to  continue  coc^ieratlon 
with  Turkey  In  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
well-being  of  its  people  and  to  maintain  its 
Independence  and  security."  1^.  Nixon  said. 

South  Asia:  A  State  Department  officer 
said  that  opium  originating  In  Burma.  Thai- 
land and  Laos,  and  converted  In  Bangkok  and 
Singapore,  now  accounts  for  10  per  cent  of 
the  heroin  smuggled  Into  the  United  States 
(double  the  percentage  of  two  years  ago), 
and  almost  all  of  the  heroin  used  by  U.S. 
servicemen  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnam — Murphy  and  Steele  said  in  their 
report  that  mo«t  of  the  heroin  produced  in 
Southeast  Asia  Is  for  Americans.  They  said 
that  uncontrolled  production,  corruption 
among  officials  and  lax  customs  procedures 
play  a  major  role  In  the  area's  illicit  drug 
buslneos. 

"Strong  action  must  be  taken  to  stop 
heroin  traffic  in  South  Vietnam."  their  report 
said.  "We  are  not  optimistic  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  either  willing  or  able  to  take  such 
action.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  pessim- 
ism Is  the  Internal  political  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  where  differences  between 
President  Thieu  and  Vice  President  Ky  in- 
hibit effective  action  being  taken." 

Burma — Burma  has  tried  to  steer  a  nar- 
row ideological  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  cannot  eas- 
ily be  pressured  by  Washington.  As  a  result, 
this  country  has  approached  the  problem  of 
Burma  as  a  heroin  source  through  the  U.N.'s 
multilateral  techniques. 

The  State  Department  officer  pointed  out 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  drug 
problems  with  Turkey  and  Burma;  'The 
problem  In  Turkey  Is  leakage  from  legal  pro- 
duction; the  problem  in  Burma  is  illegal 
production." 

He  said  that  the  Illegal  drug  market  In 
Burma  Is  In  large  measure  controlled  by  rem- 
nants of  the  Kuomlntang.  the  former  regular 
army  of  China  before  the  Communist  take- 
over. 

Special  mission:  Mr.  Nixon  sent  two  of  his 
top  aides.  Counselors  Robert  H  Pinch  and 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  on  a  special  mission  to  11 
countries  in  April  to  "emphasize  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  concern  aJaout  the  drug  prob- 
lem "  They  were  instructed  to  tell  the  leaders 
of  the  11  nations  that  drug  abuse  was  not 
solely  a  U.S.  problem  but  affected  all  the 
world.  (Pinch  and  Rumsfeld  visited  England. 
Ireland,  Morocco.  Spain.  Italy.  Romania. 
Yugoslavia.  Austria.  West  Germany.  Switzer- 
land and  Prance.) 

The  two  also  were  instructed  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  nations  to  support  proposed 
amendments  to  the  U.N.  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.  The  convention  Is  largely 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  members  attempt 
through  International  agreement  to  control 
the  production  and  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs.  Its  force  rests  mainly  on  voluntary 
compliance. 

The  United  States  supports  two  amend- 
ments to  the  convention :  One  would  author- 
lz«  the  International  Narcotics  Board  to  make 
direct  Inquiries  concerning  opium  produc- 
tion, rather  than  rely  on  voluntary  reports; 
the  second  would  authorize  the  board  to  em- 
bargo exportation  and  importation  of  drugs. 
(It  can  only  recommend  embargoes  now.) 

Commenting  on  the  mission.  Rumsfeld 
said.  "We  were  Instructed  to  say  that  the 
President  has  elevated  the  problem  of  drugs 
Into  the  foreign  policy  area.  That  says  a  lot. 
It's  a  major  change  In  U.S  attitude." 

The  reaction.  Rumsfeld  said,  was  "full  rec- 
ognition" of  the  President's  Interest  and 
concern. 

"There  were  differences  In  their  concep- 
tion of  our  problem.  But  regardless  of  how 
they  view  the  problem,  the  very  fact  that 
the  President  elevated  It  as  a  foreign  policy 
matter  makes  It  Important  all  by  Itself." 
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Internal  dispute:  There  has  been  dispute 
within  the  Administration  over  just  how  far 
the  government  should  go  and  how  hard  It 
should  push  other  countries. 

The  positions  ranged  from  a  hard  stand 
at  the  Treasury  Department  to  a  go-slow  ap- 
proach at  the  State  Department. 

A  high-ranking  Treasury  official  said  the 
department's  position  was  "pretty  hard- 
nosed."  He  said  that  Treasury's  approach 
"would  include  the  threat  to  cut  off  eco- 
nomic aid  and  PL  480  funds"  to  those  coun- 
tries which  decline  to  coooerate. 

A  State  Department  officer  said :  "We  can't 
shift  the  blame  to  foreign  suppliers;  we  have 
to  look  at  the  problem  in  its  entirety — 
supply,  demand,  enforcement  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
You  can  talk  about  pressure,  but  It  all  de- 
pends on  whether  the  country  Is  directly 
affected  (through  drug  abuse).  There  aren't 
many  client  countries  who  rely  so  much  on 
us  that  our  wishes  constitute  a  demand  on 
them. 

"As  for  Turkey.  I  don't  know  whether  we 
depend  more  on  Turkey  or  Turkey  on  us. 
Remember,  they  have  about  SOO.CXX)  men 
under  arms,  about  half  of  the  land  forces  in 
NATO. 

"It's  a  proud,  sovereign  country.  You  have 
to  put  It  on  a  basis  of  cooperation,  not  co- 
ercion. You  have  to  point  out  that  it  is  in 
their  Interest  as  well  as  ours.  You  can't  push 
even  a  good  friend  too  hard  or  too  far. 

"There's  another  aspect  of  the  question  of 
aid :  We  give  It  because  we  think  it  is  in  our 
interest." 

Paul  L.  Perlto.  chief  counsel  for  Pepper's 
crime  committee,  says  that  compromise  will 
fall. 

"Unless  we  work  toward  the  total  eradica- 
tion of  opium  production,  we're  not  going 
to  gtet  anywhere."  he  said. 

"The  question  Is  how  great  Is  our  commit- 
ment. Pressure  at  the  highest  level  Is 
crucial." 

In  a  compromise  of  sorts,  the  Administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  employ  subtle  pressure  on 
those  nations  which  figure  In  the  production 
and  shipment  of  narcotics. 

Diplomats'  meeting:  In  a  move  to  demon- 
strate publicly  that  he  Intended  to  initiate 
"a  worldwide  escalation  ."n  our  existing  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  narcotics  traffic." 
Mr.  Nixon  on  June  14  summoned  the  Am- 
bassadors to  Turkey,  Prance,  Mexico,  Lux- 
embourg. Thailand,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  United  Nations  to  a  White  House 
conference. 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  Ambassadors  that  the 
Interdiction  of  narcotics  Is  a  matter  of  U.S. 
foreign  jxjllcy.  They  were  instructed  to  make 
clear  to  their  host  governments  that  what 
they  do  to  suppress  narcotics  might  well 
have  a  bearing  on  U.S.  eoonocnic  aid  and 
military  support. 

"We  want  good  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, but  we  cannot  buy  good  relations  at 
the  expense  of  temporizing  on  this  problem," 
the  President  said  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress. 

A  Presidential  assistant  conceded  that  the 
Administration's  maneuver  constituted  a 
sophisticated  form  of  heat. 

"The  way  It  is  publicly  prescribed  is  cru- 
cial." he  said.  "What  we  wanted  to  avoid 
was  having  the  threat  put  on  i.he  books  in 
the  form  of  legislation  calling  for  punitive 
action.  That  would  have  been  counterpro- 
ductive. 

"What  we're  really  asking  for  is  a  cultural 
metamorphosis.  Turks  have  been  growing 
opium  popples  for  generations — like  grai)e3 
In  Bordeaux.  As  It  was.  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  pulled  along  more  than  It  liked." 

BtraXAUCBATIC  XKnCRTINC 

Following  a  bipartisan  leadership  meeting 
on  June  17  to  discuss  his  drug  program  and 
the  creation  of  the  special  action  office.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said : 

"I  very  much  hesitate  to  bring  some  new 
responsibility  Into  the  White  House.  .  .  . 
But  I  consider  this  problem  so  urgent.  I  also 
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foand  th*t  It  was  scattered  so  much  through- 
out the  government,  with  so  much  conflict, 
without  coordination,  that  it  hiid  to  be 
brought  into  the  White  Hoiise." 

Jurisdiction:  Although  Mr.  Nlson  did  not 
mention  them  by  name,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Customs  Bureau  and  the  Justice 
Department's  BNDD  have  been  locked  In  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  over  drug  law  enforce- 
ment for  more  than  a  year,  despite  White 
House  Intervention  to  settle  the  Issue. 

The  two  agencies  are  considered  the  first 
line  of  defense  in  the  war  against  drug  abuse. 

Because  of  the  bureaucratic  feud,  the  two 
agencies  often  failed  to  coordinate  enforce- 
ment activities  and  to  exchange  Information. 
Frequently,  each  pursued  Its  own  Investiga- 
tions without  Informing  the  other,  duplicat- 
ing efforts  in  some  instances. 

The  dispute  reached  serious  proportions 
late  in  1969  when  the  two  agencies  competed 
bitterly  for  primacy  in  overseas  enforcement 
of  drug  laws. 

In  February  1970,  President  Nixon  himself 
moved  to  settle  the  conflict  by  issuing  juris- 
dictional guidelines.  In  a  Presidential  mem- 
orandum, he  said  that  BNDD  shotild  be  the 
accredited  agency  representing  the  nation  "In 
dealing  with  foreign  law  enforcement  officials 
on  narcotics  questions.  Customs  should  not 
represent  the  United  States  In  this  area,  ex- 
cept when  authorised  by  BNDD." 

The  guidelines  further  directed  BNDD  to 
control  "all  investigations  Involving  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  narcotics,  marijuana  and  dangerous  drugs, 
both  within  the  United  SUtea  and  beyond  its 
borders.  .  .  ."  Customs  was  to  remain  mostly 
a  port  surveillance  agency. 

The  guidelines  said  that  future  disagree- 
ments between  the  two  agencies  "shall  be  re- 
solved in  writing  by  the  Attorney  General." 

Customs  considered  this  a  final  affront, 
since  BNDD  Is  part  of  the  Attorney  General's 
department.  (For  Itackground  on  the  dispute, 
see  Vol.  2,  No.  29.  p.  1532.) 

Peud  lingers:  Almost  a  year  and  a  half 
later,   the   differences   remain   unresolved. 

This  became  clear  during  the  flscai  1972 
budget  hearings. 

Customs — During  testimony  before  a  House 
appropriations  subcommittee.  Chairman  Tom 
Steed.  D-Okla.,  asked  Treasury  Secretary 
John  B.  Connally  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween Customs  and  BNDD. 

Connally  replied  that  he  had  heard  "con- 
siderable rumblings"  that  all  was  not  going 
well;  that  the  "restrictions  placed  upon  the 
Customs  people  are  far  too  restrictive,  and 
that  the  cooperation  anticipated  is  not  quite 
being  realized."  The  situation,  be  said,  "Im- 
pinges on  much  more  than  the  overseas 
op>eratlons;  It  Impinges  on  operations  within 
the  United  States  as  well." 

Customs  Commissioner  Mylee  J.  Ambrose 
told  Steed  he  did  not  think  either  agency  "is 
happy  with  all  facets"  of  the  bureaucratic 
detente. 

As  an  example,  he  said  that  the  Customs 
agent  in  Hong  Kong,  an  Important  trans- 
mission point  for  drug  smugglers,  may  be 
unable  to  remain,  because  BNDD  wants  to  In- 
crease Its  staff  there. 

Ambrose  said  that  if  his  agent  were  recalled 
It  would  "cause  very  severe  handicaps  in 
our  efforts  to  gain  Int^llgence  In  this  area. 
It  would  be  serloutiy  detrimental  to  the  over- 
all U.S.  efforts  to  fight  the  narcotics  prob- 
lem." 

Traditionally.  Customs  Is  a  favored  aeency 
with  Members  of  Congress,  partly  because 
it  raises  revenues.  Last  year,  it  ocdlected 
•3.3  blUlon. 

This  preferred  position  was  clearly  appar- 
ent In  Steed's  remarks  to  Ambrose: 

"We  feel,  to  put  it  blunUy.  that  you  need 
elbow  room  to  do  your  job.  We  are  Rolng 
to  take  a  very  dim  view  of  any  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative action  that  unduly  handicaps 
your  ability  to  do  Ju«t  that. 
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"I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  this  is  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  this  subcommittee  and 
that  we  think  the  public  interest  Is  of  such 
overriding  Importance,  especially  in  the  field 
of  drugs  and  narcotics,  that  to  handici^  your 
ability  to  cope  with  it  for  any  reason  whatso- 
ever is  just  not  in  the  public  interest. 

"It  may  not  serve  the  emplre-bulldlng  ego 
of  some  other  bureaucratic  activities,  but 
that  has  not  anything  to  do  with  what  we 
think  our  responalbllitlee  are  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  because 
you  are  not  only  the  guardians  of  our  ram- 
parts, you  ^e  the  whole  ball  game  inso- 
far as  the  actu*l  interdiction  of  unwanted 
contraband  comlh^  into  the  country,  which 
Is  another  way  of ;  saying  that  you  not  only 
come  first,  you  ar&Mie  whole  ball  game,  and 
we  Intend  for  It  to  s^y  that  way  and  to  sup- 
port you  In  seeini;  that  vou  can  do  that." 

Narcotics  bureau — BNDD's  IngersoU.  by 
contrast,  took  a  thorough  raking  over  from 
Rep.  John  J.  Rooney.  D-N.Y.,  chairman  of 
another  appropriations  subcommittee. 

The  record  includes  the  following  ex- 
change: 

iNGZKaoLL.  Although  the  number  of  ar- 
rests declined  in  1970 

RooNXT.  From  what  did  they  decline? 

INOKBSOLL.  In  1970,  the  domestic  arrests 
declined  from  3,978  to  2,660.  We  project  an 
Increase  to  3,250  by  the  end  of  1971. 

RooKET.  Quite  a  substantial  decrease.  Is 
It  not? 

Incebsoll.  Yes,  It  wtis  a  decrease.  As  ex- 
plained before 

RooKET.  I  said  quite  a  substantial  de- 
crease. 

iNczasoix.  Yes.  sir,  a  decrease  of  over  1.400 
arrests. 

RooNET.  Do  you  object  to  the  word  "sub- 
stantial"? 

Incessoll.  No.  sir. 

RooNET.  Let  me  try  it  once  again  straight 
out.  That  is  quite  a  substantial  decrease.  Is 
it  not? 

Imgessoll.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  a  substantia] 
decrease  In  arrests. 

Inhibitions — As  part  of  a  statement  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
July,  Rep.  Pepper  noted  the  Inhibitions  on 
Customs  In  following  up  narcotics  investi- 
gations beyond  border  points. 

"As  a  practical  matter,"  he  said,  "Customs 
Is  forced  to  turn  over  all  such  surveillance 
activities  to  BNDD  even  though  that  agency 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  com- 
mencement of  such  investigation. 

"Naturally,  guidelines  of  this  nature  In- 
evltahly  must  cause  uncertainty,  rivalry  and 
consequent  inefficiency  between  the  two 
agencies.  Something  must  be  done  to  Iron 
out  these  difficulties.  Because  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  petty  jurisdictional  bickering  among 
biu-eaucrats." 

Recently,  Nathan  acknowledged,  "There 
are  pretty  Important  differences  on  how  we 
should  proceed  on  overseas  enforcement  pro- 
cedures." 

Connally  said  that  unless  the  matter  Is 
settled  on  an  interagency  level,  he  will  ask 
Congress  to  look  into  It. 

otnxooK 

Jaffe  and  other  specialists  concede  that  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts represents  a  dark  area  In  the  world 
of  science  and  that  no  magic  formula  will 
solve  the  problem. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  of  the  Louisville  nar- 
cotics treatment  center,  has  called  the  cur- 
rent state  of  knowledge  "primitive." 

Jaffe  contends  that  addicts  are  a  hetero- 
geneous group  requiring  dlffwent  types  of 
care  and  treatment. 

During  testimony  before  the  Pepper  crime 
committee  in  April,  he  said  In  reference  to 
his  work  in  Illinois:  "Our  program  could  be 
called  a  contrcdled  comparison  of  several 
different  approaches,  somewhat  competitive. 
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but  friendly  .  .  .  We  believe  to  reach  the 
majority  of  addicts  it  requires  more  than 
one  approach  or  modality." 

He  favors  locating  treatment  centers  in 
compunitles  where  the  patients  live.  How- 
ever, he  said,  "no  program,  no  matter  how 
sound  It  might  appear  to  be  theoretically 
or  how  appealing  it  was  emotionally,  would 
be  continued  unless  objective  evaluation  re- 
vealed It  to  be  effective  and  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds." 

Goals:  In  the  course  of  an  interview, 
Jaffe  said  he  did  not  anticipate  any  trouble 
In  obtaining  federal  funds  to  operate  the 
Administration's   new  drug  program. 

He  cautiously  declined  to  project  a  time 
frame  in  which  real  achievements  will  be 
observable. 

"It's  not  clear  it  csm  be  done  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,"  he  said.  "We  can  only  go 
into  this  with  a  sense  of  optimism." 

Jaffe  said  his  office  will  have  multiple 
goals  but  that  one  achievable  objective  Is  to 
provide  treatment  for  anyone  who  wants  it. 

JaSe's  special  action  office  is  located  in 
the  New  Executive  Office  Building.  He  will 
have  a  staff  of  about  30  at  first.  Once  the 
operation  Is  fully  under  way,  however,  his 
staff  will  exceed  100. 

Leglalatlon:  In  an  unusual  procedure,  the 
President  created  the  new  special  action  office 
by  executive  order  (Exec.  Order  11699),  and 
also  offered  legislation  authorizing  It  (HR 
9264). 

Rep.  Paul  G.  Rogers,  D-Fla ,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce  Sub- 
committee  on  Public  Health  and  E^nvlron- 
ment,  which  will  handle  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposal  as  well  as  other  drug- 
related  bills,  said  he  Intended  to  give  the 
Nixon  plan  thorough  hearings. 

"I'm  interested  in  seeing  whether  they  plan 
to  use  existing  materials  or  set  up  another 
layer  of  government  facllitlee,"  be  said. 

Rogers  has  introduced  a  bill  of  his  own 
which  calls  for  use  of  community  mental 
health  facilities  to  treat  addicts  (HR  9059). 

Rogers  said  he  did  not  know  why  the  White 
House  established  the  new  drug  agency  by 
executive  order  and  also  proposed  legislation. 

"Evidently,  they  felt  they  needed  the  leg- 
islation," he  said.  "But  It  does  give  It  (the 
Administration  program)  some  visibility, 
doesnt  it?" 

Pepper  said  he  doubted  that  the  Admin- 
istration program  could  do  much  good  be- 
cause of  the  "relatively  paltry  sums"  the 
President  asked  to  fund  It.  "It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  this  limited 
amount  of  federal  money  can  possibly  be 
truly  responsive  to  our  national  drug  addic- 
tion crisis." 

Krogh  has  said  that  the  President  will 
request  more  money  if  he  feels  the  program 
requires  it. 


THE  DRUG  CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  Is  beset  by  a  plague  that  gnaws 
away  at  our  most  precious  resource,  our 
youUi,  and  affects  all  segments  of  our 
society.  I  am  speaking  of  the  spreading 
crisis  of  drug  addiction.  It  knows  no  geo- 
graphic boundary,  it  does  not  discrimi- 
nate among  its  victims  by  age,  sex,  politi- 
cal views,  social  status,  or  economic  posi- 
tion. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  special  action  office  to  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  effort  to  combat  the 
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narcotics  problem,  has  taken  a  valuable 
first  step.  I  would  like  to  help  him  make 
that  a  bigger  step  and  strengthen  his  ef- 
fort still  further  by  expanding  the  pro- 
tected Jurisdiction  of  any  such  new 
agency. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  HJl.  6732  to  estab- 
lish an  office  of  drug  abuse  control  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  While 
encompassing  many  of  the  thoughts  later 
expressed  by  the  President  in  his  pro- 
posal, this  bill  goes  significantly  further 
and  is  more  comprehensive.  It  includes 
both  research  on  and  enforcement  of 
narcotics  control  on  both  national  and 
international  levels.  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  office  should  exercise  control  over  the 
Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Treas- 
ury Department's  Customs  Bureau,  and 
other  related  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  some  of  which  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  duplication  of  efforts 
or  which  are  working  at  cross  purposes. 

The  new  Executive  drug  control  agency 
also  should  be  given  authority  over  De- 
fense Department  enforcement  pro- 
grams. No  antinarcotics  effort  can 
ignore  the  increasingly  critical  drug 
abuse  problems  confronting  our  Armed 
Forces  today.  The  proposed  office  must  be 
able  to  compel  eAl  the  Cabinet  depart- 
ments to  adopt  a  coordinated  approach, 
perhaps  by  exercising  control  of  funding 
for  their  programs  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  most  compelling  recent  example 
of  the  narcotics  addiction  problem  in- 
volves American  troops  stationed  abroad. 
In  Vietnam,  the  U.8.  command  is  only 
beginning  to  realize  the  extent  of  Its  own 
unwitting  contribution  to  the  Increasing 
use  of  drugs  by  our  soldiers.  Mr.  Spetiker. 
we  must  not  ignore  these  10-15  percent 
of  our  men  who  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
drug  blight  while  in  the  Government 
service.  We  must  mount  a  mass  attack, 
a  search-and-destroy  mission,  if  you  will, 
against  the  overseas  drug  addiction  of 
American  personnel,  which  hampers  their 
sissimilation  back  into  civilian  life  and 
threatens  to  further  aggravate  the  explo- 
sive crime  problem  at  home  already 
resulting  from  civilian  drug  addiction. 
This  is  why  I  advocate  control  over  mili- 
tary drug  rehabilitation  programs  by  the 
proposed  new  Executive  Office. 

I  often  have  criticized  Defense  De- 
partment policy  in  this  area  in  the  past, 
especially  for  its  punitive  discharges  of 
servicemen  who  have  become  addicted  to 
narcotics.  Such  handling  does  nothing  to 
cure  the  addict,  and  only  results  in  his 
transfer  to  civilian  life  with  poor  chance 
of  ever  receiving  adequate  treatment. 
The  conditions  in  which  our  young  men 
must  live  in  Vietnam  are  often  so  bad 
that  many  of  them  are  driven  to  drugs 
for  relief.  Thus  it  becomes  our  moral 
obligation  to  assist  these  men  with  all 
the  resources  at  our  disposal. 

I  have  pressed  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  summaries  of  the  addiction 
problem  at  the  various  service  installa- 
tions aroimd  the  world,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Department  has  recently  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  social  and  psy- 
chological problems  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion in  Its  own  ranks.  Secretary  Laird 
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has  recently  announced  establishment  of 
detoxiflcatlon  treatment  programs  for  re- 
turning soldiers  and  identification  of  ad- 
dicts before  they  are  returned  to  the 
United  States.  But  an  even  greater  com- 
mitment of  resources  is  required  after 
these  initial  efforts.  I  have  urged  the  De- 
partment to  provide  funding  for  locally 
administered  or  private  agencies  which 
could  treat  veterans  away  from  the  mili- 
tary environment.  Addicts  In  the  serv- 
ices should  be  discharged  for  civil  com- 
mitment to  a  civilian  health  facility,  and 
should  be  supported  by  Department  of 
Defense  funds.  In  this  way,  retunilng 
soldiers  will  not  overtax  the  already 
crowded  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals, few  of  which  have  the  laboratories, 
staff,  or  other  facilities  for  drug  rehabili- 
tation. 

I  am  supporting  legislation  to  cope 
with  the  drug  problem  in  its  entirety — 
the  importation  of  dangerous  drugs  from 
abroad,  Gtovemment  enforcement  of  nar- 
cotics laws,  and  educational  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  young  people's 
knowledge  of  the  grave  threat  the  disease 
of  addiction  poses  to  them. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  which 
would  deal  directly  with  the  source  of  so 
much  of  the  illegal  traffic  in  heroin  and 
other  drugs  from  Europe,  Asia.  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  EJast.  Ironically, 
the  United  States  is  the  principal  victim 
of  this  traffic,  though  we  produce  no 
opium  or  heroin.  The  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Europe,  which  I 
chair,  is  concerned  with  a  number  of 
bills  which  help  solve  this  crisis.  One 
which  I  have  sponsored.  HJl.  8093, 
would  direct  the  President  to  end  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  have  failed  to  cooperate 
in  international  efforts  to  stop  the  traf- 
fic in  narcotics  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  Strong  measures  like  this  may  be 
the  only  way  to  force  many  of  these 
nations  to  end  their  frequently  open  sup- 
port of  the  cultivation  of  marijuana, 
poppies,  and  other  soiu-ces  which  fuel  the 
world's  narcotics  market.  Of  course,  we 
should  also  encourage  and  support  those 
countries  which  have  made  efforts  to  dry 
up  their  own  clandestine  dr\ig  industries. 
We  should  furnish  technical  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  our  ally,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Turkey,  the  source  of  60  percent  of 
the  world's  raw  opium  poppy,  as  it  im- 
plements its  decision  to  reverse  agricul- 
tural practices  going  back  hundreds  of 
years  by  ending  all  opium  poppy  cultiva- 
tion by  June  of  1972.  Similar  such  meas- 
ures elsewhere  would  rapidly  dry  up  the 
world  market  and  help  put  international 
pushers  out  of  business. 

In  the  United  States  itself,  a  different 
approach  to  the  problem  is  required 
Drug  addiction  has  rapidly  become  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  death  among 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35,  and  of  the  estimated  half-million 
addicts  In  the  Nation  at  least  one-quar- 
ter are  teenagers.  In  New  York  City  and 
other  major  urban  areas,  small  children 
can  buy  narcotics  openly  on  street  cor- 
ners. A  large  percentage  of  robberies  and 
muggings  are  caused  by  drug  addicts  des- 
perate to  pay  for  the  next  "fix"  and  sup- 
port their  |50-$100-a-day  habits. 

I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  push- 
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ers  and  have  always  strongly  urged  pros- 
ecution to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law 
for  those  who  traffic  in  drugs.  But  in  my 
view,  the  Federal  Government  has  In  the 
past  been  ineffective  In  its  efforts  at  drug 
abuse  control  because  of  its  failure  to 
view  the  problem  realistically.  To  deal 
with  the  thousands  of  drug  addicts  who 
give  the  international  drug  profiteers 
their  market,  we  must  treat  drug  de- 
pendency as  an  illness,  not  as  a  crime. 
It  is  self-defeating  to  punish,  rather  than 
cure,  those  who  are  the  victims  of  drugs. 
Reform  is  clearly  needed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  antinarcotics  efforts. 
Until  the  special  action  office  pr(H>osed 
by  the  President,  or  some  other  form  of 
executive  agency  in  this  area  Is  formally 
established,  we  must  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure on  oiu-  existing  institutions  to  cur- 
tail the  spread  of  narcotics.  As  the  Pres- 
ident has  said: 

The  best  way  to  end  drug  abuse  Is  to  pre- 
vent it. 

We  must  use  every  opportunity.  I  have 
pressed  the  Pood  and  iJrug  Administra- 
tion to  inquire  into  the  justification  for 
the  amount  of  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  narcotics  crisis  is  in  part  the  result 
of  the  drug  culture  created  by  manufac- 
turers. The  public  has  been  conditioned 
to  use  drugs  freely  as  a  cure  for  all  ills. 
We  make  8  billion  dosage  units  of  "pep 
pills"  a  year,  though  current  medical 
needs  require  about  one-sixth  of  this 
amount.  One  of  every  two  of  these  pills 
produced  is  currently  being  diverted  into 
illegal  channels.  The  uncontrolled  pro- 
duction of  these  drugs,  which  are  as  dan- 
gerous as  heroin,  is  a  national  disgrace. 

The  Government  can  only  do  a  limit- 
ed amount  to  regulate  the  use  of  drugs. 
We  must,  therefore,  deal  with  the  un- 
derlying conditions  which  contribute  to 
their  use,  which  force  yoimg  people  into 
the  cycle  of  addiction  from  which  they 
are  helpless  to  free  themselves.  How  can 
we  hope  to  conquer  narcotics  addiction  if 
we  allow  slum  conditions — substandard 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions,  lack  of 
recreational  facilities,  substandard  pub- 
lic schools — to  go  unchecked?  I  have 
seen  slum  areas  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  where  living  conditions  are  so  in- 
tolerable that  one  can  readily  sense  the 
desperation  which  drives  its  young  peo- 
ple into  the  arms  of  narcotics  pushers. 
Drug  addiction  is  often  a  direct  result 
of  other  social  problems,  and  it  in  turn 
feeds  their  continuation. 

The  Nation  must  begin  immediately 
to  tackle  the  many  Interrelated  urban 
problems  which  can  lead  to  addiction. 
Short  of  this,  we  can  increase  penalties 
for  drug  pushers  to  try  to  cut  off  the 
available  supply.  We  elIso  can  beef  up 
drug  education  programs  in  our  schools 
and  throughout  society.  I  have  advo- 
cated that  training  in  all  aspects  of  the 
drug  menace  become  a  requirement  for 
the  granting  of  a  teaching  license  in 
New  York  State.  Every  teacher  should 
know  the  techniques  for  coping  with  the 
uncertainties  and  ignorance  that  drive 
our  young  i>eople  toward  the  drug  habit. 
By  starting  programs  of  this  tjrpe  na- 
tionwide, we  can  at  least  hope  that  the 
numbers  of  those  innocently  lured  into 
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addiction  solely  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  narcotics  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  my  firm  support  for  the 
creation  of  an  executive  office  on  nar- 
cotics abuse.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
coordinate  all  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
departments,  bureaus  and  agencies  un- 
der one  roof.  I  am  glad  the  President 
has  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
and  wants  to  do  something  about  it.  But 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  House,  with  all 
the  various  bills  before  it,  will  want  to 
go  farther.  We  should  create  an  office 
of  drug  abuse  control  which  can  act  with 
Independent  and  forceful  authority  to 
coordinate  the  Government's  many  sep- 
arate programs  into  a  unified  crusade 
against  the  grave  national  problem  of 
drug  addiction  and  its  causes. 


TIME  FOR  THE  TIMES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  da.vs  with  ref- 
erence to  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  and  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  have  released  them  as  well  as  those 
who  have  published  them. 

The  attached  editorial  from  the  Paris, 
HI.,  Beacon-News  of  June  26,  certainly 
has  made  clear  that  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  are  getting  out  of  Vietnam. 
More  study  and  more  comment  ought  to 
be  given  that  side  of  the  Vietnam  mat- 
ter than  finding  fault  with  what  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  Every  poll  that  I  have 
seen  approves  the  President's  getting  out 
of  Vietnam  and  that  is  what  this  edi- 
torial is  all  about. 

It  was  written  by  an  ex-Congressman, 
an  old  colleague  of  ours,  Ed  Jenison,  who 
had  so  many  years  represented  eastern 
Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Time  Fo«  The  Times — 

Now  that  a  week  or  so  has  passed,  clarity 
Is  beginning  to  replace  confusion  In  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  famous  or 
Infamous  Pentagon  papers. 

It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  Idea  to  attempt  a 
calm  appraisal  at  this  point.  Of  course,  the 
Issue  Is  before  the  courts,  and  perhaps  lay- 
men should  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
even  at  this  point. 

But  some  facts  are  clear.  The  Pentagon, 
at  somebody's  direction,  did  undertake  an 
exhaustive  study  In  the  mid -sixties  on  how 
and  why  the  United  States  became  drawn 
into  a  shooting  war  In  Vietnam,  and  how  and 
why  a  half  a  million  young  American  men 
eventually  found  themselves  on  the  fighting 
end  of  a  gruesome  conflict  half  a  world 
away. 

When  the  report  came  to  light,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  one  fact  emerged,  at  least.  There 
was  Indeed,  a  difference  between  what  Can- 
didate Johnson  had  to  say  to  the  American 
people  In  his  campaign  for  re-election  In 
1964,  and  the  plans  of  President  Johnson 
for  what  he  deemed  would  be  necessary  In 
escalating  the  war  effort  In  the  Immediate 
months  ahead. 

But  why  the  furore  In  1971?  The  New 
York  Times,  having  come  Into  possession  of 
a  study  of  those  years  labeled  "top  secret," 
saw  fit  to  begin  publishing  voluminous  ex- 
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tracts  from  even  more  voluminous  volumes. 
And  the  fat  was  In  the  fire. 

As  a  result,  the  Johnson  administration 
Is  on  the  pan,  but  the  Nixon  administration, 
without  any  responsibility  for  the  actions 
of  that  period,  is  forced  Into  the  position 
of  protecting  the  national  security  by  pro- 
testing an  obvious  violation. 

The  Times,  and  some  other  newspapers  In 
Its  wake,  continued  to  publish  the  material 
until  halted,  temporarily,  by  government  In- 
tervention through  court  action. 

But  why  the  turmoil?  It  Is  a  tempest  In 
a  tea  pot.  The  matters  under  review  were 
almost  ancient  history.  The  "revelations"  to 
date  were  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to 
Informed  sources  at  the  time  and  since.  It 
could  be  true,  as  the  government  has  sug- 
gested through  court  action,  that  some  of 
the  material,  publUhed  In  complete  text  In 
the  case  of  some  top  secret  communications, 
might  reveal  to  an  unfriendly  power  a  clue 
to  codes  of  transmission  which  might  un- 
lock, other  and  unrelated  but  more  Impor- 
tant Information  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  But  insofar  as  the  In- 
formation contained  Is  concerned,  there  Is 
little  to  Indicate  anything  previously  un- 
known has  been  revealed. 

Perhaps  one  or  two  observations  are  worth 
making.  In  the  first  place  any  study  so  ex- 
tensive It  led  to  a  47  volume  report  could 
hardly  remain  confldentlaJ,  much  less  "top 
secret."  and  tax  payers  might  properly  won- 
der why  so  many  Pentagon  hands  were  en- 
gaged In  such  a  costly  venture  delving  into 
the  past  when  there  were  far  more  pressing 
present  problems  calling  for  solution. 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
material  was  at  least  labeled  "top  secret." 
When  It  came  Into  unauthorized  hands.  In 
this  case  the  New  York  Times,  from  any 
source,  the  newspaper  had  a  direct  responsi- 
bility to  take  the  proper  course.  And  the 
proper  course  was  not  to  rush  the  material 
Into  print. 

Any  experienced  newspaper  man,  and  any 
established  newspaper,  knows  that  security 
matters  must  be  cleared  through  the  proper 
government  agency.  The  llmee  Is  as  well  In- 
formed on  this  fundamental  procedure  as 
any  newspaper  In  the  land.  No  more  than  a 
phone  call  would  have  been  necessary  to 
request  consideration  for  declassifying  the 
"top  secret"  material  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Isolated  passages  perhaps  reveal- 
ing the  mechanics  of  military  security.  If 
such  declasslflcatloQ  bad  been  rejected  on 
request,  the  Times  and  all  other  newspapers 
would  have  had  a  proper  case  for  public  In- 
dignation In  the  cause  of  a  free  preas.  But 
the  declassification  might  have  come 
promptly,  on  proper  request,  and  the  day 
or  few  days  delay  would  have  had  no  harm- 
ful effect. 

Instead,  everybody  Is  In  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty The  Nixon  administration  stands 
accused  of  "suppressing"  important  tnf -rma- 
tion  when  it  is  actually  striving  to  protect 
national  security.  And  such  a  posture,  ironi- 
cally, puts  it  In  the  role  of  "protecting"  grave 
shortcomings  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  t>etween 
defending  the  procedures  for  national  se- 
curity and  protecting  or  condoning  paat  fail- 
ures of  a  previous  administration  of  opposite 
political  faith.  Violations  of  security  are  vio- 
lations, whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 
Unnecessary  labeling  of  material,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  as  "top  secret"  is  a  tempta- 
tion dlfllcult  for  bureaucrats  to  resist,  but  It 
can  and  should  be  overruled  by  an  admin- 
istration once  alerted  to  the  danger. 

T'he  present  confusion  Is  unfortunate,  but 
it  can  be  clarified,  and  material  labeled 
"top  secret"  long  aigo  and  no  longer  in  that 
category  ought  to  be  declassified  and  re- 
leased for  public  appraisal.  Any  material 
still  in  fact  "top  secret"  should  be  main- 
tained in  that  category,  and  security  should 
be  strengthened  to  guarantee  it  is  kept 
Inviolate. 
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There  must  be  no  infringement  on  a  free 
press  but  a  free  press  must  necessarily  share 
responsibility  with  government  when  and  if 
the   security   of  freedom   is   in   i>eril. 

Let  the  duet  settle.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Times  and  the  rest  of  the  preae  to  recognize 
responsibility  as  well  as  principle.  There  is 
an  orderly  way  to  serve  both.  Unless  the 
press,  and  government  and  the  public  rec- 
ognize this,  and  practice  it.  there  is  a  dan- 
ger at  hand  far  more  serious  than  any  or  all 
of  the  material  In  a  47  volume  "top  aecret" 
report. 

And  just  this  postscript:  It  would  be  tragic 
Indeed  if  the  furore  over  the  past  should 
hinder  the  problem  of  the  present.  How  we 
got  into  the  Vietnam  situation  is  not  so  im- 
portant at  the  moment  as  how  we  get  out. 
One  thing  the  partial  dlsclosurea  have  done 
is  to  contrast  dramatically  the  polidea  of 
the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations.  It  is 
as  simple  as  this — Johnson  sent  more  U.S. 
troops  in;  Nixon  pulled  troops  out  and  is 
continuing  to  do  so.  This  Is  a  hard  and 
Inescapable  fact  of  political  life.  And  no 
amount  of  smokescreen  strategy  of  demand- 
ing a  definite  withdrawal  date,  with  accom- 
panying criticism  of  President  Nixon  for 
opposing  it.  Is  gcing  to  alter  that  basic  truth. 

The  Number  One  task  remains  un- 
changed— to  get  U.S.  forces  out  of  Vietnam 
on  an  orderly  basis  with  maximum  protec- 
tion to  our  own  troops  and  maximum  assur- 
ance for  peace  in  the  future.  President  Nlxcn 
has  been  pursuing  that  policy  continuously. 
He  is  getting  results.  He  deserves  the  con- 
tinued support  he  has  enjoyed  to  date  from 
the  American  people  who,  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  hope  and  believe  he  wUl  suc- 
ceed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CARROLL  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE  IN  MARYLAND  BAR 
JOURNAL 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF   MABTUOrD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVB8 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1971  issue  of  the  Maryland  Bar  Journal 
has  a  picture  of  the  Carroll  County 
Courthouse  in  Westminster,  Md.,  on  its 
cover  with  a  tribute  to  the  building  pre- 
pared by  Judge  Edward  O.  Weant,  Jr., 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit. 

I  would  like  to  share  Judge  Weant's 
remarks  about  the  historic  Carroll 
Coimty  Courthouse. 

Carroll  County  was  established  Jan- 
uary 19,  1837,  and  the  cornerstone  for 
its  courthouse  was  laid  Jime  13,  1838, 
on  property  contributed  to  the  county  for 
that  purpose  by  Isaac  Shriver  who  oper- 
ated a  tavern  near  the  courthouse  site. 
The  architect  for  the  courthouse  was  the 
first  burgess  of  Westminister,  James  M. 
Shellman;  the  contractor  was  Conrad 
Moul  and  the  masonry  work  was  done  by 
Ephraim  Swope  and  Thomas  Durbin. 
The  cost  of  the  first  construction  was 
approximately  $18,000.  The  first  change 
was  the  addition  of  the  columned  portico, 
steps,  and  cupola.  The  mechanics  who 
built  the  cupola  found  it  necessary  to  sue 
the  county  commissioners  In  order  to  be 
compensated  for  their  efforts.  In  1882  an 
expenditure  of  $12,000  was  authorized  by 
the  general  assembly  for  repair  and  the 
addition  of  two  one-story  wtngs.  In  1035 
the  wings  were  enlarged  by  adding  a  half 
story.  The  original  building  is  still  stand- 
ing and  forms  the  central  unit  of  the 
existing  structure. 
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July  8,  1971 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iarsrfai^,  July  8,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Blessed  is  everyone  that  feareth  the 
Lord:  That  walketh  in  His  ways. — 
Psalms  128:  1. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God.  ever  ready 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  Thy  children  and 
always  eager  to  answer  them  in  accord- 
ance with  Thy  wisdom,  let  Thy  blessing 
rest  upon  us  eis  we  now  lift  our  hearts 
unto  Thee.  Guide  us  throughout  the 
hours  of  this  day  and  keep  us  mindful  of 
Thy  living  presence.  Help  us  to  be  good 
stewards  of  Thine,  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  and  may  we  so  live 
and  labor  that  what  is  done  in  this 
Chamber  may  commend  itself  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world 

In  the  Master's  name  we  offer  our 
morning  prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRINTING  BROCHURE  ENTITLED 
■'HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  concurrent  resolution 
iH.  Con.  Res.  206 »  to  reprint  the  bro- 
chure entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,"  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  2.  after  Una  4,  insert : 

•'Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  flfty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  the  document  au- 
thorized by  section   1   of  this  resolution.'" 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  206,  to  reprint  the 
brochure  entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,  "  passed  the  House  on  May  20,  1971. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  amended  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  amended  version  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  16,  1971,  and  is  now  on 
the  Speaker's  table. 

As  the  resolution  passed  the  House,  the 
brochure  was  authorized  as  a  House 
document  with  98,000  additional  copies. 
10.000  of  which  would  be  for  the  use  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
remainder  for  the  use  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers— 200  copies  each. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
51,500  additional  copies  for  the  Senate — 
500  copies  for  each  Senator.  The  total 
copies  authorized  would  be  printed  in  the 
amended  version  of  149,500.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  to  be  S17,543.24. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRUPT  OPERATION  IN  THE 
SAIGON  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  this  statement  with  no 
sense  of  joy. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago  I  re- 
turned from  Indochina  and  stated  that 
the  United  States  was  urgently  in  need 
of  new  ambassadorial  leadership  in 
Saigon.  In  light  of  the  recent  testimony 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
Steele),  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  that  Gen.  Ngo  Dzu  is 
"one  of  the  chief  traffickers"  in  heroin 
in  South  Vietnam,  I  again  urge  the  early 
replacement  of  Ambassador  Ellsworth 
Bunker. 

This  is  the  most  sordid  tale  of  all  to 
come  out  of  our  involvement  with  the 
vile  and  corrupt  elements  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  regime. 

Think  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
young  men  die  to  defend  this  Govern- 
ment, a  high  ranking  general  is  dealing 
in  the  heroin  that  is  gouging  the  life  out 
of  young  people  here  at  home  and  many 
of  the  young  servicemen  conscripted  to 
serve  in  Vietnam.  Besides  this,  he  is  re- 
portedly using  aircraft  and  vehicles  that 
we  have  furnished  to  carry  out  the  Illicit 
and  deadly  game. 

Could  there  be  a  greater  reason  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam  now?  I  think  not. 

General  Dzu  cannot  be  alone  in  this 
corrupt  operation.  Others  high  in  the 
Saigon  government  are  bound  to  be  in- 
volved. 

But  we  must  sadly  acknowledge  our 
own  responsibility  in  this  matter.  The 
heroin  problem  did  not  crop  up  over- 
night. Why,  with  his  vast  army  of  intel- 
ligence operatives  of  all  sorts,  did  our 
Ambassador  not  get  on  top  of  the  situa- 
tion long  ago  and  put  the  proposition 
squarely  to  President  Thieu  that  reform, 
decency,  and  an  immediate  stoppage  of 
heroin  IrafHc  were  nonnegotiable  condi- 
tions for  our  further  involvement  and  as- 
sistance? 

Ambassador  Bunker  is  an  honorable 
and  dedicated  American.  But  he  is  well 
up  in  years.  He  has  been  in  this  present 
post  too  long.  He  is  not  on  top  of  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  much  less  in  time 
with  the  conditions  of  the  country  he 
represents.  Our  national  interests  de- 
mand he  be  replaced  immediately  by  a 
man  of  iron  will  and  determintU.ion. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.   THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rocketing  of  some  suburban 
areas  of  Tel  Aviv  and  the  kUling  of  civil- 
ians yesterday  again  points  up  the  need 
for  realistic  boundaries  and  a  permanent 
peace  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  own  personal  view 
that  our  State  Department  would  better 
serve  the  interests  of  peace  were  we  to 
make  it  known  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  having  the  Suez  Canal  opened  on  an 
interim  basis  without  a  permanent  peace, 
and  without  realistic  and  defensible 
boundaries  being  afforded  Israel.  Expe- 
rience has  proven  that  the  1967  bound- 
aries make  Israel  subject  to  attack  and 
indeed  may  even  encourage  attack. 

This  Nation  will  better  serve  the  in- 
terest of  peace  by  insisting  that  realistic 
and  defendable  boundaries  be  afforded 
After  all.  were  the  1967  boundaries  re- 
stored much  of  Israel  will  be  within 
rocket  range  and  more  deaths  can  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  less  than  30 
years  since  all  of  the  area,  including 
Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan,  in  question  was 
under  British  control.  Boundaries  in  this 
part  of  the  world  have  been  quite  fluid. 
The  world  needs  boundaries  which  will 
promote  peace  not  invite  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fears  of  the  people  of 
Israel  are  well  founded.  We  can  best  serve 
the  interests  of  peace  by  letting  the  world 
know  we  do  not  intend  to  abandon  our 
commitment  to  Israel  and  let  it  be  known 
to  all  that  we  insist  Israel  remains  a  free 
nation  not  subject  to  constant  attacks. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERA-nON 
OF    H.R.    9093,    DESALTING    PRO- 
GRAM EXPANSION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  527  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows; 

H  Res  527 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into,  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
9093)  to  expand  and  extend  the  desalting 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  a£  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R  9093,  It  shall  be  In  order  In 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (S.  991)  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  eaactlng  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  Insert   In  lieu   thereof   the 
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provisions  contained  In  H.R.  9093  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  527 
provides  an  open  mile  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9093,  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act 
of  1971.  After  passage  of  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  take  S.  991  from  the  Speak- 
er's table,  move  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9093  is  to  expand 
and  extend  until  June  30,  1977,  the  de- 
salting program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  and  promote  scientific 
research  and  develop  processes  to  convert 
sahne  and  chemically  contaminated  wa- 
ter into  water  fit  for  consumption.  He 
should  pursue  findings  of  the  research 
having  potential  apphcation  to  matters 
other  than  water  treatment  and  have 
them  published  in  an  effective  form  for 
use  by  others.  For  demonstration  pur- 
poses, he  is  charged  with  conducting  en- 
gineering and  technical  work  including 
design,  construction,  and  testing  of  pilot 
plants.  Also,  he  shall  study  methods  for 
recovery  and  marketing  of  byproducts 
resulting  from  desalinization  and  under- 
take economic  studies  and  surveys  to  de- 
termine costs  of  producing  clean  water. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  seek  co- 
operative agreements  with  non-Federal 
utilities  and  governments  and  report  liis 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  within  1  year. 

He  may  accept  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance from  any  State  or  public  agen- 
cy and  may  enter  into  contracts  thereto. 

Grants  may  be  made  to  educational 
and  scientific  organizations  and  con- 
tracts may  be  effected  with  them  and 
with  industrial  or  engineering  firms. 

The  services  of  chemists,  physicists,  et 
cetera,  may  be  acquired  and  Federal 
scientific  laboratories  may  be  utilized. 

Information  shall  be  coordinated  and 
published  to  advance  the  development  of 
low  cost  conversion  projects. 

Any  money  realized  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  water  and  byproducts  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  December  31,  1975,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  his  research  and  development 
and  make  recommendations  thereon. 

A  total  sum  is  authorized  in  the 
amount  of  $27,025,000  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  appropriations  as  necessary  will  be 
authorized  for  fiscal  years  1973  to  1977. 

The  ongoing  program  is  a  dynamic 
one  and  is  effectively  administered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  527  in  ordey  that  H.R. 
9093  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  California  ( Mr.  Smith  ) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

As  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  House  Resolution  527 
does  provide  a  1  hour  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9093.  extending 
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the  desalting  program  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Upon  completion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  there  is  a  provision  to  substitute 
the  House-passed  bill  for  the  Senate  bill 
which  ha^  already  been  passed. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
for  5  years — through  June  30,  1977 — the 
sahne  water  conversion  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  to  turn 
the  emphasis  of  the  program  from  basic 
research  to  applications  of  the  advances 
made  thus  far. 

The  Saline  Water  Act  of  1952  was 
aimed  at  developing  the  technology  to 
make  potable  both  saline  and  brackish 
waters.  Much  success  has  been  reached 
over  the  years.  Currently,  we  can  pro- 
duce potable  water  from  sea  water  at  a 
cost  of  $0.65  per  thousand  gallons.  Fur- 
ther progress  is  expected  in  a  number  of 
areas  over  the  next  5  years  as  our  re- 
search programs  move  from  the  labora- 
tories and  demonstration  projects  into 
commercially  useable  applications. 

While  the  bill  extends  the  program  for 
5  years,  authorizations  are  included  only 
for  fiscal  1972.  These  total  $27,025,000, 
with  $23,060,000  earmarked  for  research, 
testing  and  development  of  equipment. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 

It  is  supported  by  the  administration ; 
there  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  makinf: 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  FINANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  526  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows ; 

H    Res    526 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8181)  to  require  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
discount  certain  commercial  jjaper  used  to 
finance  the  export  of  United  States  com- 
modities, to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  to  eliminate  certain  export  credit 


controls,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  he  contlned  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not.  to  exceed  one 
howr,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  cwder  to 
cor^sider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  now  printed  in  the 
bin  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consilderatlon,  the 
Oommlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Meml>er  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  WU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions.  After  the  passage  of 
H.R  8181.  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  581.  and 
it  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  8181  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Smith  I  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  526 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  HJl.  8181. 
the  Export  Expansion  Act  of  1971.  The 
resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  and,  after  passage  of  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  581. 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it 
with  the  House-passed  language. 

The  purposes  of  H.R.  8181  are  to  re- 
quire Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  discount 
certain  commercial  paper  used  to  finance 
the  export  of  U.S.  commodities,  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to 
eliminate  certain  export  credit  controls 

The  bill,  as  reported,  would  exempt  the 
Export-Import  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  totals  of  the  budget 
and  from  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  limitations  imposed  by  the 
budget.  The  President  would  be  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
budget  for  the  Bank  and  a  report  on  the 
amoimt  of  net  lending  of  the  Bank. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  insurance 
relating  to  exports  which  the  Bank  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  will 
be  increased  from  $3.5  billion  to  $10 
billion. 

The  ceiling  on  the  aggregate  of  all 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  which 
the  Bank  may  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  would  increase  from  $13.5  bil- 
lion to  $20  billion. 

The  life  of  the  Bank  would  be  extended 
from  June  30.  1973,  to  Jxme  30,  1974  and 
the  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  sell  in 
the  open  market  its  notes  and  other 
obligations  with  maturities  beyond  the 
Bank's  statutory  life. 
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The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
halt  any  Bank  activity  in  connection 
with  any  person  or  nation  if  he  deter- 
mines the  activity  to  be  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

The  Banlc  paid  into  the  Treasury  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  a  $50 
million  dividend.  Since  its  Inception  it 
has  paid  a  total  of  $706  million  in 
dividends. 

HR.  8181  would  give  the  Bank  more 
flexibility  in  order  to  meet  the  finance 
needs  of  our  exporters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  suloption  of 
House  Resolution  526  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk),  House 
Resolution  526  provides  for  1  hour  under 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8181,  the  Export-Expansion  Finance  Act 
of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  bill  Is  a 
substitute,  so  the  rule  permits  the  sub- 
stitute to  be  considered  as  the  original 
text. 

Also,  at  the  conclusion,  the  House- 
passed  bill  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of 
the  language  for  an  already  passed  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  for  1 
year— from  Jime  30,  1973,  to  June  30, 
1974 — to  remove  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  from  under  the  limitations  of  the 
budgetary  process,  and  to  expand  its 
lending  authority. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  created 
in  1945,  as  an  independent  corporate 
agency  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  fi- 
nancing American  export  sales.  It  is  au- 
thorized to  extend  credits  to  foreign  buy- 
ers, provide  loans,  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance of  such  export  credits  and  to  dis- 
count export  debt  obligations  held  by 
commercial  banks.  During  fiscal  1970 
Exlmbank  authorized  support  of  our  ex- 
port sales  covering  some  $5,500,000,000 
of  UjS.  exports.  No  appropriated  funds 
are  used  by  the  Bank  in  Its  activities. 

As  our  trade  surpluses  have  continu- 
ally diminished  over  the  last  decade  from 
a  peak  of  $7,100,000,000  to  an  average  of 
$1,600,000,000  during  the  last  3  years,  the 
Exlmbank  needs  more  fiexibillty  to  fi- 
nance American  export  sales  abroad.  One 
of  the  ways  to  improve  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  is  to  increase  our 
sales  abroad. 

HJl.  8181  provides  that  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  Exlmbank  will 
not  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  expenditure  ceiling  imposed  on 
budget  outlays.  Under  the  unified  budget, 
adopted  in  1969.  bank  operations  are  in- 
cluded in  the  budget;  even  though  it  uses 
no  appropriated  funds.  This  has  limited 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  at  the  very 
time  when  more  fiexibillty  is  needed  to 
support  American  export  sales. 

This  provision  would  not  alter  congres- 
sional control  and  review  of  Exlmbank 
operations,  as  the  Bank's  length  of  ex- 
istence and  operational   policies  would 


still  be  controlled  by  the  Baiiking  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  Increase 
from  $3,500,000,000  to  $10,000,000,000  in 
the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
in  guarantees  and  insurance  for  export 
sales.  Also  increased  is  the  Bank's  lending 
authority,  from  $13,500,000,00  to  $20,- 
000.000.000  in  outstanding  loans  at  any 
one  time.  These  two  Increases  are  ex- 
pected to  greatly  enhance  the  Bank's 
ability  to  support  American  export  sales. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  the  current 
prohibition  against  Bank  financing  of 
trade  with  Communist  countries  who  are 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  or  any  other 
country  with  which  we  are  engaged  in 
armed  confiict.  The  new  language  pro- 
hibits Exlmbank  assistance  in  export 
sales  to  any  nation  which  Is  engaged  in 
armed  conflict  with  the  United  States  or 
to  any  natirai,  when  those  exports  are 
to  be  lised  principally  by  or  In  any  na- 
tion engaged  in  armed  conflict  with  the 
United  States.  Thus,  East  European 
countries  which  have  assisted  North  Viet- 
nam could  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  such  trade  could  be  assisted  by  the 
bank  if  the  goods  were  for  use  of  the  East 
European  country. 

Additional  views  are  filed  by  eight 
members.  They  siipport  the  bill  except 
for  the  provision  which  opens  up  Exlm- 
bank assistance  to  exports  to  Commimlst 
countries,  who  may  be  at  the  same  time 
trading  with  North  Vietnam.  They  sup- 
port the  present  policy  of  no  trade  as- 
sistance to  such  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  8181)  to  require 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  discount  cer- 
tain commercial  paper  used  to  finance 
the  export  of  \3S.  commodities,  to  amend 
the  Export- Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to 
eliminate  certain  export  credit  controls, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  cadi  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.   180) 

Alexander  Erasco  Oanlelson 

Badlllo  Burton  de  la  Oarza 

Baring  Caffery  Delluma 

Bevlll  Clark  Dent 

Blester  Clay  Derwlnskl 

Blanton  Conyers  Dlggs 

Bow  Gorman  Donohue 


du  Pont 

Karth 

Plmle 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeler 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rdmondson 

Kemp 

PurwU 

Edwards.  La. 

Landrum 

QuUIen 

Erlenbom 

Leggett 

RaUsback 

Ford. 

Long.  La. 

Rangel 

William  D. 

McCullocb 

Re«s 

Oraaso 

McKlnney 

Roberts 

Hagan 

UalllUrd 

Ruppe 

Halpem 

Mann 

Scheuer 

Hanna 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Slkes 

Hansen, 

Matsuiiaga 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Idaho 

Mayne 

Slratton 

Hansen. 

Melcber 

Stubbleneld 

Wash. 

Mlkva 

Stuckey 

Hastings 

Mills.  Ark. 

Teague.  Calif 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Murphy,  NY 

Teague.  Tex. 

Hogan 

Nichols 

Thompson. 

Howard 

PeUy 

N.J. 

Jarman 

Pettis 

Udall 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pickle 

Vander  Jagt 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Pike 

V/ampler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  fiirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  FINANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrntx  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl.  H.R.  8181.  with 
Mr.  McFall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  wiU 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Staggers 
was  sdlowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

CBS    CONTKKPT    OF    CONOKKSS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
most  of  the  Members  know,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  voted  to  seek  a 
contempt  citation  against  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  for  their  defiance  of  a  subpena 
Issued  by  one  of  our  subcommittees.  This 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  American  people  as  it  involves  the 
use  of  the  public  property — ^the  Nation's 
airwaves — to  deliberately  deceive  the 
public.  We  have  proof  that  this  was  done. 
As  to  how  much  of  it  was  done,  and  how 
it  was  done — that  evidence  is  being  with- 
held from  the  Congress,  and  the  people, 
by  CBS. 

Ilils  has  been  an  issue  which  has 
been  subjected  to  more  public  misinfor- 
mation and  more  intensive  lobbying  than 
any  that  I  can  recall  since  coming  to 
Congress. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  am 
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sending  to  every  Member  today,  together 
with  a  stat«nent  of  the  facts  and  is- 
sues— the  real  facts  and  issues — involved 
here. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  a  copy  of  two 
staff  memorandums  which  deal  with  the 
legal  Issues  raised  by  the  CBS  contempt 
of  our  subpena.  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  read  these  documents  as  they 
conclusively  refute  all  of  the  argimients 
which  have  been  raised  in  an  attempt  to 
discredit  this  legitimate  and  necessary 
congressional  inquiry. 

I  have  been  encouraged  throughout 
thus  matter  by  the  consistent  good  sense 
being  shown  by  the  American  public; 
they,  at  least,  have  not  been  misled  by 
the  propyaganda  barrage  which  has  been 
set  off  by  the  media.  I  would  like  to  enter 
copies  of  some  of  the  letters  received  by 
our  subcommittee  on  this  matter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  the  Congress  has  ever  fticed.  I  am 
confident  that  once  the  Members  have 
the  facts  the  rights  of  the  Congress,  and 
of  the  people,  will  be  upheld. 

The  material  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  July  8, 1971. 

Dear  Colleague:  As  you  know,  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
will  scon  be  asking  you  to  agree  with  It  that 
CBS  and  Its  president.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton 
have  CDDtemptuously  defied  a  validly  Issued 
and  lawful  subpoena.  I  am  Inserting  into  to- 
day's Congressional  Record  a  statement, 
copy  enclosed,  of  the  reasons  behind  the  sub- 
poena concerning  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" program,  and  the  necessity  for  action 
by  the  House. 

I  would  urge  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
very  Important  Issue  you  will  be  asked  to 
vot2  upon- — the  citation  for  contempt  be- 
cause of  a  willful  refusal  to  comply  with  a 
legitimate  Ccngresslcnal  inquiry. 

Deception  In  broadcast  news  Is  like  a  can- 
cer In  today's  society.  The  spread  of  cal- 
culated deception,  paraded  as  truth,  can  dev- 
astate the  earliest  efforts  of  anyone  of  us 
seeking  to  represent  our  constituents.  Make 
no  mistake.  We  have  clear  evidence  of  de- 
celt — men's  words  electronically  altered  to 
change  their  very  meaning.  Allegations  of 
other  Instances  of  fraud  are  awaiting  our  fur- 
ther explcratlon;  the  whole  story  behind  this 
program  has  not  yet  been  told. 

When  deliberate  attempts  are  made  to  de- 
ceive a  great  multitude  of  American  citizens — 
the  owners  of  the  airwaves — the  repre- 
sentatives have  the  duty  to  make  careful 
inquiries — and  I  think  the  broadcaster  who 
was  responsible  Ehould  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer such  questions.  I  think  It  Is  ludicrous  to 
suggest  that  such  a  monumental  act  against 
the  public  interest  should  simply  pass  with- 
out legislative  Inquiries  to  see  If  the  existing 
laws  are  adequate,  and  If  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  is  doing  its  Job 
properly.  Until  we  have  the  subpoenaed  ma- 
terials, this  public  inquiry  Is  being  blocked  by 
CBS. 

This  Issue  Is  tco  vital  to  our  Nation  to  be 
decided  by  CBS,  or  any  other  corporate  en- 
terprise. I  am  sure  that  If  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities, the  courts  will  vindicate  our 
assertion  of  the  people's  right  to  know.  I 
earnestly  encourage  you  to  read  the  enclo- 
sure and  to  Join  with  me  in  voting  for  the 
contempt  citation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harlet  O  Staggers, 

ChaiTman. 

SuBCOMMrrTEE  Statement  Concerning  Sub- 
poena OF  Materials  Relating  to  the  CBS 
Program  "The  Selling  or  the  Pentagon" 

purpose 
In  view  ot  serious,  and  partially  substan- 
tiated, allegations  that  a  nationally  televised 


news  documentarj'  program  contained  altered 
film  and  sound  c&lcuJated  to  deceive  the  pub- 
lic, the  Commerce  Committee's  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  determined  to  Inquire 
Into  the  matter.  The  inquiry  was  based  upon 
the  Subconmilttee's  Jurisdiction,  pursuant  to 
House  Rule  XI,  Clauses  12  and  28,  and  House 
Resolution  170. 

The  Subcommittee  htte  made  similar  in- 
quiries over  the  years,  some  of  which  have 
resulted  In  amendments  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  the  present  law  governing 
broadcasting.  In  recent  Inquiries  ("Decep- 
tive Programing  Practices — Staging  of  a 
Marijuana  Broadcast",  H.  Rept.  No.  91-108: 
"Network  News  Documentary  P>ractlces — CBS 
'Project  Nassau'".  H.  Rept.  No.  91-1319), 
the  Subcommittee  has  obtained  evidence, 
through  subpoena  process,  of  questionable 
practices  being  engaged  In  by  the  producers 
of  nationally  televised  news  documentaries, 
Including  the  staging  of  purportedly  spon- 
taneous events.  In  Its  present  Inquiry,  the 
Subcommittee  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  allegations  that  spoken  words  have  been 
electronically  meuilpulated  so  as  to  distort 
the  speech  of  persons  presented  on  the  pro- 
gram. Such  calculated  deception,  In  the  con- 
text of  a  "news  documentary"  raised  obvious 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
laws,  and  their  administration  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

The  material  under  subpoena,  the  so-called 
"outtakes,"  comprises  those  portions  of  the 
filmed  material  which  were  excluded  from 
the  broadcast  by  the  CBS  producer  and  film 
editor.  The  subpoena  covers  only  such  mate- 
rial as  relates  to  the  actual  broadcast:  It  has 
been  established  that  no  secret  sources  of 
Information  are  Involved. 

While  the  Subcommittee  has  In  Its  posses- 
sion evidence  which  establishes  that  decep- 
tion was  Indeed  practiced  throu^  film  and 
sound  manipulations.  It  Is  still  not  clear 
how  this  was  accomplished  In  such  a  way 
as  to  defy  detection  by  the  mUllons  of  per- 
sons who  viewed  tiie  program.  Other  allega- 
tions have  been  brought  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  which  no  evidence  Is  yet  avail- 
able. 

The  "outtakes"  provide  the  original  events 
which  were  filmed  and  extracted  for  use  In 
the  program.  They  will  show  If  the  sequence 
of  events  has  been  Inverted  or  spoken  words 
rearranged.  Furthermore,  through  analysis  of 
such  evidence.  It  is  possible  to  determine  the 
techniques,  both  sound  and  visual,  which 
were  used  to  conceal  the  manipulations  from 
viewers.  Such  Information  is  essential  if  the 
Committee  is  to  consider  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  such  techniques. 

legislative  responsibilitt 
The  refusal  of  CBS  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
to  comply  with  the  duly  authorized  and  law- 
ful subpoena  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  constitutes  a  grave  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congressional  right  to  legislate. 
This  threat  to  our  Constitutional  duty  can- 
not be  over-emphasized.  The  p)osltion  as- 
Eerted  by  CBS  would  require  Congress  to 
legislate  without  full  understanding  of  the 
abuses  it  is  trying  to  cure.  Furthermore,  the 
CBS  position  would  prevent  enforcement  of 
any  laws  which  Congress  might  enact  di- 
rected against  calculated  manipulation  of 
the  news. 

The  Subcommittee  is  seeking  Information 
about  practices  which  could,  and  were  de- 
signed to.  mislead  TV  viewers  into  believing 
they  are  viewing  reality  when  in  fact  they 
are  viewing  a  fiction  created  by  a  film  editor. 
The  Inquiry  Is  more  Important  than  prevent- 
ing deception  in  quiz  shows,  advertising, 
lending  or  the  sale  of  securities — areas  of  de- 
ceptive practices  in  which  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  Is  clear.  CBS  and  Dr.  Stan- 
ton have  told  the  Subcommittee  that  neither 
It  nor  the  American  public  have  any  right 
to  Inquire  Into  any  questionable  broadcast 
practices — past,  present  and   future. 

The  Subcommittee  has  conducted  past  in- 
vestigations  which  clearly  documented   nu- 


merous Instances  of  fraud  and  deceit  in  TV 
broadcasting.  Each  of  these  Investigations 
was  initiated  by  the  subpoena  process.  We 
are  now  seeking  nothing  more  than  we  have 
sought  in  the  past.  Despite  the  past  proof 
of  fraud  and  deceit,  or  perhaps  because  of 
It.  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton  now  assert  that 
we  had  no  right  to  conduct  such  inveetlga- 
tlons,  that  it  was  only  through  their  indul- 
gence that  we  were  able  to  do  what  we  did 
and  that  they  will  no  longer  accede  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  Investigate  and  to 
legislate. 

manipulation  of  the  ballot  box 
The  American  viewing  public  bases  its 
decision  at  the  ballot  box  upon  the  informa- 
tion It  obtains  from  Its  most  prominent  news 
source — the  TV  set.  The  raw  naked  power  to 
manipulate  by  gross  fsibrlcation  the  input 
data  is  the  power  to  manipulate,  however 
well  intentloned.  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess of  the  American  electorate.  The  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  the  responsibility  to  answer  this 
direct  attack  upon  its  right  to  investigate 
for  the  purpose  of  legislation.  By  its  con- 
tempt resolution  of  July  1  the  Committee 
has  made  clear  Its  Intention  to  meet  this 
calculated  affront. 

CALCULATED  DECEPTION  AND  THE  FIRST 

AMENDMENT 

CBS  Is  asserting  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
a  barrier  to  any  Inquiry.  The  First  Amend- 
ment provides:  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press." 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  only  a  month 
ago,  again  pointed  out  that  calculated  false- 
hood falls  outside  the  fruitful  exercise  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  Subcommittee,  by  its  subponea.  is 
seeking  nothing  more  than  the  besrt  and  only 
real  evidence  to  lay  to  rest  the  charges  that 
CBS  has  engaged  in  calculated  falsehood. 

The  right  of  a  free  press  is  derived  from  the 
right  of  the  people  to  speak  freely  and  to 
learn  the  freely  expressed  views  of  others. 
CBS  has  been  strangely  silent  about  the 
right  of  free  speech  of  those  whose  words 
were  altered  and  the  right  of  the  viewing 
public  to  learn  the  views  of  others  without 
manipulation  or  deceit. 

ALLEGED  DOCUMENT  ART ALLEGED  DECEPTION 

On  February  23  and  again  on  March  23. 
1971,  the  CBS  network  carried  a  news  docu- 
mentary program  entitled  "CBS  Reports — 
The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  program, 
which  critically  reported  on  the  public  af- 
fairs efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
provoked  a  great  deal  of  controversy  both 
pro  and  con.  That  controversy,  however.  Is 
not  the  concern  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Allegations  have  been  raised  and  sustained 
by  sworn  testimony  and  other  evidence  that 
the  network  engaged  in  some  rather  artful 
editing  techniques.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Henkln  told  us,  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  (my)  interview  was  doctored  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  misrepresent  my  views." 
In  another  instance,  a  military  officer  was 
shown  making  a  public  address  containing 
allegedly  improper  statements  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. To  illustrate  this  point,  the  network 
presented  the  officer  apparently  delivering  a 
segment  of  his  public  address.  Subsequent 
disclosures  demonstrate  that  the  officer's 
words  were  rearranged  out  of  their  original 
order  to  mtUce  him  appear  to  be  delivering 
a  statement  which  he  did  not  In  fact  deliver. 

StTBPOENAS 

On  April  8,  CBS  was  served  with  a  sub- 
poena. That  subpoena  called  for  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  which  could  enable  the 
Subcommittee  to  determine  whether  legis- 
lation controlling  deceptive  broadcast  prac- 
tices was  necessary.  On  that  same  day.  Dr. 
Stanton  wrote  Chairman  Staggers  indicat- 
ing,  in    part: 

"(Wlc  sincerely  hope  that  you'  subcom- 
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mltt«e  will  reconsider  this  matter  and  modi- 
fy the  subpoena  so  that  It  calls  for  only 
such  material  as  were  actually  broadcast 
and  other  Information  directly  related  there- 
to— which  we  do  not  object  to  furnishing 
and  which  we  will  furnish  on  the  date  specl- 
fled." 

A  representative  of  CBS  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  April  20  and  asked 
for  additional  time  to  consider  the  Sub- 
committee's statement  of  legislative  author- 
ity and  to  submit  additional  matters.  A  brief 
from  CBS"  counsel  was  received  on  April  30 
and  carefully  reviewed.  On  the  basis  of  that 
review  and  Independent  legal  research  and 
analysis.  It  was  concluded  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee was  within  its  legal  rights  in  asking 
for  the  materials. 

Thereafter,  the  first  subpoena  was  with- 
drawn and  a  new  subpoena  was  issued  May  26 
limiting  the  materials  called  for  to  those 
outlined  in  Dr.  Stanton's  letter.  As  such, 
the  new  subpoena  called  only  for  materials 
directly  related  to  the  broadcast. 

tNTORMATION      CONCCALJS      tN      THX      OUTTAKZS 

While  the  Subcommittee  has  obtained 
transcripts  of  a  portion  of  the  interviews  in- 
cluded on  the  broadcast,  the  printed  word 
cannot  reveal  graphically  how  sequences  of 
the  Interview  were  spliced  out  of  order  with- 
out revealing  that  a  splice  occurred.  The  art 
of  cutting  and  pasting  TV  film  is  now  so 
sophisticated  that  a  sentence  may  be  cut 
In  half,  qualifying  words  removed  and  the 
sentence  put  together  without  the  least  In- 
dication that  this  occurred.  This  is  truly  the 
"newspeak"  of  1984:  the  age  of  Big  Brother 
Is  already  upon  us. 

Por  the  Subcommittee  to  determine  how 
to  curtail  deception  on  television,  it  must 
be  able  to  study  not  only  what  was  done, 
but  how  It  was  done.  Television  functions  in 
two  ways:  picture  and  sound.  With  only 
written  transcripts  in  our  possession,  we  can 
tell  how  words  are  changed,  but  we  cannot 
analyze  the  way  in  which  the  picture  is 
manipulated,  either  as  a  separate  form  of 
deception,  or  as  a  means  of  concealing  audio 
alterations.  There  are  many  highly  technical 
methods  by  which  film  can  be  cut  or  altered 
to  make  the  camera  "lie".  Only  by  thorough 
understanding,  gained  by  examination  of  all 
the  film  used  to  deceive,  can  the  Subcom- 
mittee conclude  whether  legislation  is 
needed — and  If  so.  what  kind.  For  that,  we 
need  the  outtakes.  Furthermore,  the  allega- 
tions *-e  have  explored  are  not  the  only 
ones  we  have  received. 

NEWSMAN'S    PRIVILEGE 

CBS  Is  asserting  that  film  outtakes — le. 
the  aim  which  is  editorially  deleted  from  the 
final  broadcast — are  for  a  broadcast  Jour- 
nalist the  equivalent  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porters notes.  Counsel  for  CBS  has  cited 
three  recent  trial  court  decisions  which 
would  extend  to  broadcasters  the  privilege 
of  newsmen  to  refuse  to  identify  their  con- 
fidential sources.  When  the  issue  of  access 
to  a  reporters  notes  is  raised,  the  courts  nor- 
mally look  for  a  compromise  of  confidential 
sources.  Even  in  those  few  states  which  have 
a  Newsman's  Privilege  Act,  a  news  re- 
porter is  only  given  the  limited  right  not 
to  divulge  his  news  sources.  CBS  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  asserted  that  "we 
sought  no  secret  files,  no  politicians  plead- 
ing special  causes,  no  access  to  claaslfled 
document*.  We  looked  only  at  what  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  public— in  public."  Since 
the  present  situaUon  admittedly  contains 
no  confidential  sources,  the  refusal  by  CBS 
to  deliver  up  what  it  admits  is  public  is  in- 
consistent with  Its  assertion  of  a  newsman "s 
privilege. 

THK  A«T  or  COT  AND  PASTE 

If  asked  whether  Congress  can  pass  upon 
editorial  Judgment,  we  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  it  cannot.  But  deliberate  mechan- 
ical alteration  of  a  person"s  words  to  make 
him  say  the  opposite  of  what  he  says  is  not 


editorial  Judgment.  "The  issue  at  hand  is  not 
even  a  question  of  misquoting  through  hon- 
est mistake.  The  "TV  film  editor  cannot  mis- 
quote except  by  deliberately  calculating 
which  words  he  will  transpose,  which  ideas 
he  will  cut,  which  non-sequlturs  he  will  Join 
together. 

In  Its  examination  of  Dr.  Stanton  on 
Thursday,  June  24,  1971,  the  Subcommittee 
explored  the  deceptions  practiced  by  CBS  In 
its  abortive  news  documentary  '"Project  Nas- 
sau." When  asked  his  views  of  the  Investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  which 
clearly  established  the  willful  deceit  of  CBS. 
Dr.  Stanton  replied,  "I  don't  believe  it  served 
a  useful  purpose."'  He  went  on  to  add  that 
today  he  would  have  a  reluctance  to  comply 
with  a  subpoena  calling  for  "Project  Nassau" 
outtakes.  He  stated,  "I  must  respectfully  de- 
cline, as  a  witness  summoned  here  by  com- 
pulsory process,  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  addressed  to  me  relating  to  the  prep- 
aration of  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  or 
any  other  particular  CBS  news  or  documen- 
tary broadcast." 

PITBLIC'S    ratST    AMENDMENT    SICBTS 

It  is  Clear  that  the  First  Amendment  right 
of  freedom  of  the  press  is  derived  from  and 
conditioned  upon  the  public  Interest  and 
necessity  for  preserving  the  right  of  free 
speech  See.  e.g..  de  TocquevlUe,  Democracy 
in  America,  wherein  he  stated:  "The  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  correla- 
tive." As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  In 
Curtis  Publishtng  Co.  v  Butts,  388  U.S.  130 
(1967) : 

"Federal  Securities  regulation,  mall  fraud 
statutes,  and  common-law  actions  for  deceit 
and  misrepresentation  are  only  some  exam- 
ples of  our  understanding  that  the  right  to 
communicate  information  of  public  Interest 
IS  not  'unconditional.'  " 

CBS  has  said  nothing  about  Its  denial  of 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  the  speakers 
whose  words  it  has  manipulated. 

ELXCniONlC    MANIPTJLATION 

Today,  we  know  that  techniques  of  elec- 
tronic manipulation  have  beea  developed 
which  facilitate  the  presentation  of  artifi- 
cially created  scenes  as  objectively  observed 
facts.  The  visual  capture  of  an  event  by  a 
camera  implies  the  elimination  of  that  edi- 
torial process  so  obviously  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  recording  events  in  the  printed  me- 
dium. The  viewer  reasonably  expects  that  the 
visual  recording  of  an  event  Is  a  means  of 
preserving  for  history's  sake  that  event  as 
It  occurred.  When  such  Is  not  the  case,  the 
viewer  should  be  told 

CLEAR    AND    PRESENT    DANGER 

Finally,  because  a  free  electorate  form*  Its 
decisions  on  matters  which  it  determines  to 
be  factual,  the  artificial  transmutation  of 
fact  into  non-fact  without  disclosure  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  that  electorate. 
The  danger  to  the  public  from  manipulation 
of  Us  political  decisions  Is  much  more  real, 
serious  and  far-reaching  than  any  danger 
from  false  advertising,  stock  market  touting 
or  rigged  quiz  shows. 

Well-Comm.  Inc  . 
Miami,  Fla  .  May  28.  1971 
Congressman  Harlet  Staggers, 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Wasningtort,  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  Now  comes 
Wtilter  Cronklte  to  Join  Stanton.  Goodman, 
Reuven  Frank,  Rule,  Pinkham,  etc  .  etc  .  etc. 
In  not  only  proclaiming  Innocence  of  news 
bias  and  censorship  but  counter-attacking 
those  in  and  out  of  government  whose 
primary  goal  Is  to  see  that  news  Is  reported 
fairly,  truthfully  and  completely  factual. 

Frankly,  the  concerted  and  obviously  co- 
ordinated mouthlngs  of  these  individuals 
make  me  nauseous  Perhaps  if  I  hadn't 
spent  25  years  in  the  broadcasting  business, 
the   last   eight   as  part  owner  and  General 


Saanager  of  WLBW-TV  Ch.  10  In  MlanU, 
their  languishing  outcrys  would  not  disturb 
me.  They  do  disturb  me  because  like  so  many 
other  broadcasters  we  have  seen  this  slanted 
news  for  far  too  many  years.  The  coordinated 
crying  of  these  Individuals  Indicates  that 
a  very  sensitive  nerve  has  been  struck.  A 
nerve  which  many  general  managers  of  tele- 
vision stations  will  tell  you  has  been  exposed 
more  and  more  as  each  year  goes  by. 

The  thrust  of  the  defense  of  these  gentle- 
men seems  to  be  that  they  are  protected  to 
do  as  they  please  by  the  First  Amendment 
and  that  they  are  professionals  and  this 
makes  everything  alright. 

They  claim  to  be  professionals.  Has  any- 
one of  these  men  defined  a  professional 
newsman?  They  have  not.  because  they  can- 
not. To  them  a  professional  newsman  Is  a 
professional  newsman  Is  a  professional  news- 
man. Is  the  assignment  editor  a  profeeelonal 
newsman?  Is  his  assistant?  Is  the  camera- 
man a  professional  news  man?  Is  the  sound 
man?  Is  the  writer  a  professional  newsman? 
Is  the  film  editor  a  professional  newsman? 
Is  the  director?  Is  the  producer?  Is  the  on- 
the-alr  reader?  Why  do  these  people  hide 
behind  this  cloak  of  alleged  professionalism 
when  it  exists  only  In  their  minds?  Experi- 
enced broadoacrters  who  are  close  to  their 
own  local  news  departments  will  tell  you  that 
the  term  "professional  newsman"  has  no 
meaning. 

These  broadcasters  do  not  hide  behind  a 
self-determined  adjective.  These  broadcasters 
will  tell  you  that  there  must  be  a  constant 
and  continuous  surveillance  to  be  certain 
that  news  is  presented  factually,  fairly,  hon- 
estly and  unprejudiced.  They  can  spot  the 
bias  In  a  minute. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Stanton,  Ooodman, 
Rule,  etc.,  these  men  are  in  no  position  to 
Judge  the  quality  and  honesty  of  their  own 
news  departments.  They  are  not  dose  to  their 
day-to-day  operation  and  they  have  been 
living  with  the  bias  so  long  that  to  them  it  is 
no  longer  bias. 

Recently.  NBC  devoted  a  full  half-hour  to 
an  alleged  Captain  (In  TJS  Army)  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  phoney  Captain.  On  a  subsequent 
news  program  John  Chancellor  stated,  mat- 
ter-of-factly,  that  the  man  was  not  a  Captain 
but  an  enlisted  man.  NBC  proclaims  they 
were  the  first  to  announce  this  and  this 
makes  It  Just  fine.  We  ask  ourselves,  before 
devoting  thirty  minutes  of  network  time  to 
an  Imposter,  shouldn't  someone  In  this  "pro- 
fessional "  news  department  have  checked  the 
mans  credentials?  Maybe  even  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  his  ID?  Why  not?  Be- 
cause these  "professionals"  found  a  negative 
voice  and  had  to  be  first.  Instead  of  being 
right. 

One  network  "professional"  asks  a  G.I.  In 
Vietnam  what  he  thinks  of  morale.  Por  two 
minutes  the  entire  network  -  nevrs  audience 
watches  and  listens  to  a  typical  G.I.  gripe 
about  morale.  Does  anyone  know  any  G.I.  in 
combat  who  thought  morale  was  good?  The 
network  wraps  a  24-hour  war  up  into  two 
minutes  of  negatlveness  and  expects  us  to 
swallow  it. 

Then  another  network  "professional"'  asks 
a  O.I.  if  he  thinks  he  is  getting  enough  fire 
support  from  a  South  Vietnamese  battery  on 
his  fiank.  Guess  What?  This  authority  on  fire 
support  said  "No",  and  the  network  audience 
was  again  treated  to  a  two  minute  negative 
wrap-up  of  a  24-hour  war.  Profeastonallsm? 
Yes,  by  the  network's  own  definition. 

About  one  year  ago  at  the  CBS  affiliates 
meeting  In  California,  Walter  Cronklte  did 
a  news  feed  on  the  network  for  the  benefit 
of  the  affiliates.  Does  Cronklte  remember  the 
reactions  of  the  affiliates  to  the  film  on  the 
Vietnam  war?  They  were  appalled.  Perhaps 
Cronklte  should  ask  his  Vice  President  BUI 
Leonard  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters  (June 
1970)  when  he  completely  misunderstood  the 
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statements  of  Governor  Kirk  and  then  later 
at  the  New  York  State  Convention,  accord- 
ing to  Variety,  completely  distorted  the  Flori- 
da Governor's  remarks. 

Cronklte 's  statement,  accusing  the  Nixon 
administration  of  a  conspiracy,  without  any 
basis  In  fact.  Is  a  complete  indictment  of 
his  Judgment  and  ability.  Are  we  to  have 
confidence  in  one  who  would  make  such  un- 
founded statements?  Cronklte  said  "Now  is 
the  time  for  candor"  and  so  It  Is.  Television 
network  newrs.  particularly  on  CBS  and  NBC. 
Is  managed  news  laced  with  innuendo  and 
bias  The  public  Is  entitled  to  see  and  bear 
factual  nevre — not  what  someone  thought 
he  heard  or  saw.  The  networks  are  In  no 
position  to  be  Judge  and  Jury  over  their 
own  game.  It's  time  for  the  public  to  be  told 
the  entire  truth  and  it's  a  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  this  is  accomplished. 

Years  ago  when  television  news  was  in  its 
infancy,  broadcasters  and  television  news- 
men were  loudly  proclaiming  that  now  the 
public  was  about  to  see  news  as  it  happened 
right  from  the  scene:  the  people  could  see 
(or  themselves  and  would  not  have  to  rely 
on  what  some  reporter  thought  he  saw,  or 
on  one  "stUl"  shot  that  could  be  taken  out 
of  context  or  "cropped".  What  we  see  on  a 
large  segment  of  today's  network  television 
news  is  a  far  cry  from  this  proclamation. 

That  bias,  prejudice.  Ignorance,  inexperi- 
ence and  Ineptness.  exist  in  and  around  net- 
work news  depeu^ments  and  talk  shows.  Is 
not  news  to  most  broadcasters.  What  might 
be  news  Is  the  hue  and  cry  raised  by  those 
who  defend  these  practices.  Could  It  be  that 
these  men  cry  out  with  "Innocence  by  asso- 
ciation" because  they  are  scared  stiff  of  what 
the  public  might  find  If  they  ever  gain  an 
Insight  Into  the  day-to-day  operations  of  a 
television  news  department? 

The  public  has  a  right  to  view  all  the 
news,  not  Just  j>art  or  parcel  of  it.  No  one. 
network  or  station,  has  a  right  to  censor 
news,  regardless  of  their  political  or  philo- 
sophical feelings.  If  news  cannot  be  pre- 
sented factually,  fairly  and  honestly,  then 
television  reporting  should  cease.  That  it  can 
be  presented  factually,  honestly  and  fairly 
is  attested  to  by  the  hundreds  of  affiliate 
stations  throughout  the  country  They  get 
the  Job  done  and  they  do  it  well.  They  also 
know  that  Cronklte.  Salant.  Goodman. 
Prank,  etc.  "protesteth  too  much.'" 

The  networks  now  accuse  their  detractors 
of  driving  a  wedge  between  them  and  their 
affiliated  stations.  This  will  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  moat  affiliates  to  know  that  their 
networks  have  such  a  close  feeling  for  them. 
It  Is  usually  when  the  networks  are  In 
trouble  that  affiliates  become  their  big 
brother — the  rest  of  the  time,  they  are 
treated  like  a  long-lost  cousin. 

The  Issue  Is  not  one  of  "First  Amend- 
ment"" but  simply  whether  or  not  network 
news  departments  are  permitted  to  censor 
news  based  on  bUts  and  prejudice.  Once  a 
film  has  been  shot  It  is  no  longer  a  secret 
source — It  Is  a  film  recording  of  an  event  or 
happening.  No  one  should  have  the  right  of 
censorship  regardless  of  their  motives. 

The  American  public  has  a  right  to  know 
the    whole    truth — and    news    organizations 
have  a  duty  to  be  honest.  If  nothing  else. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  A.  Welstead, 

President. 

Syracuse  University  Press, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  April  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Harlxt  O.  Stagckrs. 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations,   Interstate    and    Foreign    Com- 
merce Committee,  Washington,  DC. 
Deae  Chaikman  Staocers:   I  received  this 
morning  a  copy  of  the  text  of  a  telegram 
dated   April    16   and  signed   by  Mr.   Sanford 
Cobb,  purportedly  representing  the  views  of 
the  Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 


on  the  subject  of  your  Subcommittee's  eub- 
pMsena  to  CBS  in  oonnectlon  with  tbelr  docu- 
mentary, The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.  As  the 
director  of  a  bocrit  publishing  house  which  Is 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  American 
Publishers,  I  should  like  to  Inform  you  that 
Mr.  Cobb's  telegram  In  no  way  represents 
the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the  AAP, 
wbo  were  not  even  consulted  about  their 
views  before  some  of  the  office  staff  cmid/or 
officers  of  the  Aaaoclatlon  composed  and  sent 
the  telegram  to  you. 

Indeed,  I  deplore  the  high-handed  use  of 
AAP's  mem.ber8  for  the  political  purpose  of 
whatever  small  group  was  responsible  for 
the  April  16  telegram.  On  matters  of  this 
sort  no  such  clique  can  speak  for  the  entire 
membership  unless  a  poll  Is  taken.  I  hope, 
therefcwe.  that  you  will  not  attach  undue 
weight  to  Mr.  Cobb's  telegram,  but  will  take 
note  of  the  faot  that  among  the  262  mem- 
bers of  AAP  there  are  other  and  even  oppo- 
site views  of  the  matter  your  Subcommittee 
is  investigating. 

My  own  view  Is  that  I  do  not  welcome  de- 
ceptive propaganda  from  either  the  Pentagon 
or  a  television  network;  and  further,  that 
one  Is  as  harmful  as  the  other  since  both 
are  hucksters  and  Inadequately  controlled. 
Of  the  two,  only  one  Is  even  remotely  ac- 
countable to  the  electorate;  the  other  is 
accountable  only  to  Its  stockholders  end  ad- 
vertlEers.  You  and  your  Subcommittee  have 
my  good  wlabea. 

Oordlally  yours, 

RiCRARo  G.  Underwood, 

Director. 

Richardson',   Tex. 
Representative  Harley  Staggers. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  concerning 
the  CBS  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  issue 

I  am  an  ordinary  citizen  with  a  wife  and 
two  sons  (15  and  17).  We  are  ever  trying  to 
be  Informed  and  have  deliberately  chosen  to 
watch  documentaries  In  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  our  own  responsible  opinions.  In  this  spirit 
we  assume  the  dictionary  meaning,  and  com- 
mon usage  of  the  word  documentary  to  mean 
a  factual,  objective,  substantial,  authorita- 
tive support  of  a  statement  or  hypothesis. 

We  were  distressed  to  discover  that  there 
were  alleged  splices  and  rearrangement  of 
data  distorting  the  actual  events,  speeches, 
etc.,  that  prior  to  this  disclosure  we  had 
accepted  as  factual,  truthful,  and  as  it  really 
was. 

As  a  citizen,  I  feel  keenly  this  alleged  mis- 
representation that  willfully  made  me  and 
millions  of  others,  vulnerable  to  distorted 
Information  and  therefore  wrongfully  manip- 
ulating my  decision  making  process.  I  de- 
sired, expected,  and  assumed  I  was  getting 
factual  Information  on  the  activities  of  the 
Pentagon. 

As  a  father  and  parent  of  two  teenage  sons, 
I  raise  the  moral  Issue  of  such  misrepresen- 
tation when  a  nationwide  organization,  dedi- 
cated to  keeping  the  public  truthfully  In- 
formed, deliberately  and  knowingly  twists 
and  distorts  the  facts.  How  then  do  I  teach 
my  sons  to  be  honest,  truthful  and  non- 
m&nlpulatlve  In  the  achieving  of  their  own 
ends  If  the  contrary  is  accepted  as  practice 
by  CBS. 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  the  presi- 
dent of  CBS  should  consistently  respond  to 
these  allegations,  not  with  reasoned,  clarify- 
ing information,  but  with  defenslveness,  hid- 
ing behind  cries  of  censorship.  We  feel  totally 
at  the  mercy  of  a  leading  source  of  Informa- 
tion which  responds  to  criticism  almost  ex- 
clusively by  raising  the  censorship  issue  This 
appears  to  leave  CBS  Immune  from  the 
checks  and  balances  of  accountability.  If  the 
documentary  was  In  fact  truthful  and  not 
distorting  then  Mr.  Stanton  and  CBS  has 
nothing  to  fear.  If  the  allegations  are  true. 


then  the  people  of  the  land  need  to  know 
this. 

I  would  therefore  heartily  urge  the  perusal 
of  this  Issue  with  the  hope  that  a  full  In- 
quiry and  disclosure  would  restore  integrity 
to  a  medium  of  information  that  I  sincerely 
want  to  trust  and  upon  which  I  can  rely  In 
the  expression  of  my  citizenship. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Erb. 

Radio  WIRA, 
Fort  Pierce,  Fla  ,  June  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staccebs. 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stagcers:  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  broadcaster  has  the  unlimited  and 
free  right  to  knowingly  distort  and  falsify 
news,  documentaries  or  commentaries.  I  fur- 
ther believe  it  Is  the  obligation  of  the  ma- 
jor networks  to  so  supervise  their  personnel 
that  these  distortions  are  eliminated  prior  to 
airing.  It  seems  tibAt  the  networks  have  taken 
the  position  in  the  past  of  lalasez  falre  rather 
than  proper  supervision.  I  strongly  believe 
some  measures  need  to  be  taken  to  severely 
penalize  broadcast  networks  for  airing  such 
materials. 

In  your  inve^igation  of  the  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  you  might  look  Into  this  fact 
Bill  Leonard  of  CBS  spoke  to  the  Florida 
Broadcasters  Association  and  when  asked 
when  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon""  was 
filmed,  he  stated  1980  and  1970.  It  so  hap- 
pened a  Mrs.  Wesley  Ward  of  Radio  Station 
WJCM  m  Sebrlng,  Florida  was  sitting  at  our 
table.  On  purpose  she  had  the  question  asked 
since  she  and  her  husband,  when  viewing 
the  film,  recognized  herself  sitting  at  a 
Marine  Corps  banquet  In  1967. 

The  story  Is  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  were 
In  Kansas  City.  Missouri  where  the  Marine 
Corp  League  Convention  was  being  held 
Since  she  was  an  old  friend  of  Sargeant  Herb 
Sweet  who  at  the  time  was  In  charge  of  the 
head  table,  he  asked  her  to  sit  at  a  vacant 
place  at  the  head  table.  CBS  or  someone  else 
took  movies  of  the  banquet  and  thus  Mrs 
Ward  was  filmed  In  1967  and  this  portion  of 
the  film  was  used  according  to  her  In  the 
"Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find  a  way 
to  protect  the  public  and  yet  give  broad- 
casters every  protection  possible  under  the 
first  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  I  fur- 
thermore hope  that  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  newsmen  do  not  have  to  reveal 
their  sources.  But  I  fully  support  you  that 
CBS  should  be  required  to  reveal  whether 
they  cut  up  their  films  In  such  a  way  as  to 
distort  what  various  officials  had  truly  said 
Sincerely  yours. 

HiTDSON  C.  Mn-LFR.  Jr.. 

President. 

Jackson.  Kelly.  Holt  &  O'Farrell. 

Charleston,  W  Va.,  June  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  Tou  are 
rendering  an  Invaluable  public  service  In  In- 
sisting that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem produce  all  of  the  film,  used  and  un- 
used, shot  In  connection  with  producing 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  You  are  de- 
fending the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
the  truth.  In  the  light  of  the  facts,  as  I 
understand  them,  that  at  least  two  dls- 
ingulshed  Americans  testified  before  your 
committee  that  their  filmed  statements 
were  cut  and  edited  In  a  manner  to  have 
them  saying  the  opposite  of  what  they  In 
fact  said  Is  a  most  serious  charge  I  have 
heard  CBS  officials  deny  that  they  engaged 
in  deliberate  deception  in  the  editing  and 
presentation  of  the  material  contained  in 
this  doctimentary.  Who  is  telling  the  truth 
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can  be  demonstrated  conclusively  and  with- 
out question  only  by  an  examination  of  the 
film,  used  and  unused. 

While  there  are  First  Amendment  con- 
siderations in  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting, the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  made  it  quite  clear  that  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  broadcasting  licensees  can- 
not be  equated  with  those  of  newspaper 
publishers.  As  Justice  White,  speaking  for 
a  unanimous  court  in  Red  Hon  Broadcasting 
Co.  V.  rcc,  396  Va  367  (1969)  observed, 
shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927  the  Commission  concluded  that 
Its  congressional  mandate  to  allocate  fre- 
quencies among  competing  applicants  In  a 
manner  responsive  to  the  public  "conven- 
ience, Interest  or  necessity"  meant,  that  the 
"public  Interest  requires  ample  play  for  the 
free  and  fair  competition  of  opposing  view, 
and  the  Commission  believes  that  the  prin- 
ciple applies  ...  to  all  dlsciuslons  of  Issues 
of  Importance  to  the  public."  This  doctrine 
has  been  applied  through  the  years  through 
denial  of  license  renewals  by  the  Commis- 
sion, sustained  by  the  courts. 

Until  1940  the  Commission  took  the  view 
that  the  public  Interest  obligated  a  licensee 
"not  only  to  cover  and  to  cover  fairly,  views 
of  others,  but  also  to  refrain  from  expressing 
his  own  personal  views."  Opinion  of  Justice 
White,  395  U.S.  377. 

While  the  Commission  In  1940  withdrew 
Its  limitation  on  the  right  of  licensees  to  ex- 
press their  own  personal  views,  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  continued  in  the  sense  that  ( I ) 
the  broadcast  coverage  must  be  /atr  in  that 
It  accurately  reflects  opposing  views  and  (2) 
this  must  be  done  at  the  broadcaster's  own 
expense  If  sponsorship  Is  unavailable.  Justice 
White  at  395  U.S.  377: 

"Every  licensee  who  is  fortunate  In  obtain- 
ing a  license  is  mandated  to  op>erate  in  the 
public  interest  and  has  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  presenting  important  public  ques- 
tions fairly  and  without  bias  "  395  US.  383 

Justice  White  put  this  whole  matter  In 
proper  perspective  In  the  following  language 
(395  US    389,  390)  : 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment which  prevents  the  Oovemment  from 
requiring  a  licensee  to  share  his  frequency 
with  others  and  to  conduct  himself  as  a 
proxy  or  fiduciary  with  obligations  to  pre- 
sent those  views  and  voices  which  are  repre- 
sentative of  his  community  and  which  would 
otherwise,  by  necessity,  be  barred  from  the 
airwaves. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  Irrelevant  to  public  broadcasting. 
On  the  contrary.  It  has  a  major  role  to  play 
as  the  Congress  Itself  recognized  In  { 326. 
which  forbids  FCC  Interference  with  'the 
right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication.' Because  of  the  scarcity  of  radio 
frequencies,  the  Government  is  permitted  to 
put  restraints  on  licensees  In  favor  of  others 
whose  views  should  be  expressed  on  this 
unique  medium.  But  the  people  as  a  whole 
retain  their  interest  In  free  speech  by  radio 
and  their  collective  right  to  have  the  me- 
dium function  consistently  with  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  Is 
the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not 
the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is  para- 
mount See  FCC  v.  Sanders  Bros.  Radio  Sta- 
tion, 309  US  470,  475,  84  L  Ed  869,  874  60 
S  Ct  693  (1940);  FCC  v.  Allentown  Broad- 
casting Corp.  349  US  358.  361-362.  99  L  Ed 
1147,  1152,  1153,  75  S  Ct  855  (1955);  2  Z 
Chafee,  Government  and  Mass  Communica- 
tions 546  (1947).  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited 
marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  truth  will  ulti- 
mately prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance 
monopolization  at  that  market,  whether  it 
be  by  the  Government  Itself  or  a  private 
licensee." 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  as  and  when 
available   copies   of   the   transcripts  of   any 


hearlnga    Involving    "The    Selling    of    the 
Pentagon." 

Sincerely, 

F    Paul  Cuambk>s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  very 
kindly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
controversy  could  be  avoided.  When  the 
subcommittee  issued  its  original  subpena 
Dr.  Stanton  wrote  me  requesting  that  we 
would  "reconsider"  the  matter  and 
modify  the  subpena  so  that  it  would  call 
only  for  such  materials  as  were  broad- 
cast "and  other  information  directly  re- 
lated thereto." 

Subsequently,  the  subcommittee  did. 
in  fact,  withdraw  its  first  subpena.  The 
modified  subpena  which  we  then  issued 
does,  in  fact,  call  only  for  materials  "di- 
rectly related"  to  the  broadcast.  Yet  Dr. 
Stanton  has  again  refused  to  comply.  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Stanton's  letter  to  me : 
Columbia  Bkoadcastinc  System.  Inc.. 

New  York,  NY.,  April  8.  1971. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Chaisman  Staggebs:  Following  up 
our  telephone  conversation  late  this  after- 
noon. I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  statement  we 
are  releasing  concerning  the  subpoena  of 
your  Subcommittee  which  was  served  on  me 
this  morning. 

The  Constitutional  issue  raised  by  the  sub- 
poena gives  us  no  choice  but  to  decline  to 
comply  with  all  of  the  demands  for  outtakes 
and  other  materials  related  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.  How- 
ever, we  sincerely  hope  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee win  reconsider  this  matter  and  modify 
the  subpoena  so  that  it  calls  for  only  such 
materials  as  were  actually  broadcast  and 
other  Information  directly  related  thereto — 
which  we  do  not  object  to  furnishing  and 
which  we  will  furnish  on  the  date  specified 

With  all  good  wishes 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Stanton. 

President. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a 
vote  of  27  to  2.  your  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  reported  H.R.  8181. 
I  shall  attempt  to  cover  the  main  high- 
lights of  tliis  proposed  legislation  and  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  the 
esteemed  and  most  able  chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, will,  in  detail,  discuss  the  specif- 
ics of  the  bill  and  the  justification  be- 
hind each  of  the  various  sections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  the  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  do  the  following : 

First.  It  would  exempt  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  and  from  any  annual 
expenditure  and  net  lending  limitations 
imposed  by  the  budget. 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  insurance  relating  to  ex- 
ports which  the  Export-Import  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 


from  $3.5  billion  to  $10  billion  and  would 
also  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  aggregate 
of  all  lofuxs,  guarantees,  and  insurance 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  from 
$13.5  billion  to  $20  billion. 

Third.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bamk 
from  June  30,  1973.  to  June  30,  1974,  and 
would  authorize  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  sell  in  the  open  market  its  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  and  other  obligations 
with  maturities  beyond  the  statutory  life 
of  the  Bank. 

Fourth.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
would  be  amended  by  this  bill  by  repeal- 
ing certain  limitations  now  existing  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank  concerning  aw:- 
tivities  in  connection  with  any  nation 
which  supplies  goods  and  services  to  a 
country  with  whom  the  United  States 
is  engaged  in  armed  conflict.  This 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  provide 
the  President  with  discretion  to  stop  or 
preclude  any  Export- Import  Bank  activ- 
ity with  any  person  or  nation  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  activity  would  be  con- 
tray  to  the  national  interest. 

Fifth.  Another  amendment  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  contained  in  this  bill 
would  direct  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
provide  guarantees,  insurance,  and  ex- 
tensions of  credit  at  rates  and  on  terms 
which  are  competitive  with  such  rates 
and  terms  offered  in  countries  whose  ex- 
ports compete  with  those  of  the  United 
States. 

'Sixth.  Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  you  would  eliminate  any  limita- 
tions and  restraints  maintained  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  on  banks  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  extensions 
of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
exports  of  the  United  States.  This  sec- 
tion precludes  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem from  providing  any  limitations  or 
restraints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated  initially, 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  exempt  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  and  from  any 
annual  expenditure  and  net  lending  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  budget.  In  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact,  except  under  most  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  I  am  opposed 
to  any  legislative  proposals  which  would 
accomplish  what  this  langruage  seeks  to 
do.  However,  having  given  careful 
thought  and  consideration  to  the  sig- 
nificant role  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  plays  in  fostering  the  sale  of  US 
goods  and  services  abroad,  I  am 
convinced  that  at  least  for  a  short  period 
of  time  we  ought  to  allow  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  this  authority  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  achieves  the  objectives 
of  increasing  our  sales  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices overseas. 

As  we  all  know,  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  is  horrible.  For  the  last 
2  months — for  the  first  time  in  many, 
many  years — we  have  a  trade  deficit. 
This  language,  if  enacted  into  law.  would 
not  remove  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
continued  congressional  scrutiny.  The 
Bank  will  still  be  reported  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  is  submitted  to  the 
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CqpgTess  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  the  Congress  will  continue  to 
have  the  right  to  exercise  its  preroga- 
tives to  reduce  or  expand  the  financial 
activities  of  the  Export- Import  Bank.  In 
no  way  does  this  proposed  legislation 
remove  congressional  control  over  the  op- 
erations of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  give  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  the  authority  it  seeks 
in  this  Instance.  However,  to  assure  con- 
tinued scrutiny  over  the  program  by  the 
authorizing  committee,  we  are  not  sug- 
gesting— as  did  the  administration — that 
the  life  of  the  Bank  be  extended  until 
1976.  Rather,  the  bill  before  you  extends 
the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  only 
until  June  30,  1974.  In  this  way,  any 
necessary  changes  or  considerations  that 
have  to  be  given  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Bank  operates  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  be  before  this  body  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

(Mr.    WlDNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  E:xport-Imp<M^ 
Bank  of  the  United  States  offers  the 
mo6t  efiQcient  and  effective  means  avail- 
able to  us  for  greatly  increasing  U.S. 
exports.  Enactment  of  H.R.  8181  would 
provide  Eximbank  with  the  flexibility 
and  continuity  necessary  to  assure  that 
our  national  export  expansion  goals  are 
achieved. 

Since  its  inception  in  1934,  and  more 
particularly  since  its  reincorporation  in 
1945,  EMmbank  has  stood  behind  UJ5. 
exporters  in  helping  them  meet  those 
credit  needs  of  their  customers  which 
the  commercial  banking  system  could 
not  or  was  im willing  to  fulfill.  Today, 
however,  the  credit  needs  of  our  overseas 
customers  have  Increased  greatly. 

Much  of  what  this  Nation  produces 
best,  and  sells  in  volume  overseas,  con- 
sists of  the  large  technology-intensive 
goods  with  price  tags  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  most  buyers  to  pay  cash.  Conse- 
quently, most  buyers  seek  and  donand 
terms — terms  corresponding  usually  to 
the"  economic  payout  of  the  items  he 
buys.  Even  on  the  smaller  items,  the 
"buy  now,  pay  later"  philosophy  of  the 
Americas  has  become  an  international 
fact  of  life.  And  if  our  salesman  will  not 
offer  "pay  later"  terms,  he  has  a  host 
of  overseas  competitors  who  will— with 
their  governments'  full  backing. 

Governments  on  all  continents  suiHwrt 
their  exporters  with  export  financing. 
The  several  of  the  developing  nations 
that  do  not,  are  now  working  on  such 
schemes.  Indeed,  the  white  heat  of  com- 
petition which  our  exporters  face  in 
making  sales  abroad  is  intensified  by 
the  availability  of  government-supported 
credit  almost  everywhere. 

In  the  face  of  this  competition,  we 
must  make  certain  that  U.S.  exporters 
have  the  backing  necessary  to  offer  com- 
petitive credit.  Major  provisions  of  HH. 
8181  endorsed  by  the  administration 
would  provide  this  backing. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  full 
range  of  Eximbank's  export  financing 


facilities  and  how  these  facilities  may  be 
used  to  gain  increased  exports. 

First.  Eximbank  has  the  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  make  direct  loans 
to  overseas  buyers  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  It  does  so  in  cooperation  with 
private  capital. 

Second,  Eximbank  has  the  authority 
from  the  Congress  to  guarantee  and  in- 
sure export  obligations. 

Through  its  Commercial  Bank  Ex- 
porter Oinrantees  program,  Eximbank 
will  guarantee  repayment  of  export  debt 
obligations  acquired  by  U.S.  banking  in- 
stitutions without  recourse  from  U.S. 
exporters. 

Through  another  program,  handled  in 
co<H)eration  with  FCIA,  an  association  of 
some  50  stock  and  mutual  insurance 
companies,  U.8.  exporters  may  insure 
their  export  receivables  against  loss  re- 
sulting from  failure  of  their  buyers  to 
pay,  for  commercial  or  political  reasons. 

Third,  Eximbank,  under  its  Commer- 
cial Bank  Exix)rt  Credit  Loan  program, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  discount 
loan  faclhty,  will  lend  to  U.S.  commer- 
cial banks  and  Edge  Act  corporations 
up  to  100  percent  of  their  eligible  export 
debt  obligations.  This  program  assures 
banks  of  liquidity  for  their  export  trans- 
actions and  also  offers  banks  a  means  of 
countering  foreign  government-sup- 
ported export  financing  in  highly  com- 
petitive situati(»is. 

During  the  27  months  since  Henry 
Keams  became  chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  these  basic  programs  have 
been  sharpened  and  streamlined  to  make 
them  more  effective  tools  for  fulfilling 
the  export  expansion  assignment  given 
the  Bank  by  President  Nixon.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  volume  of  export  sales  supported 
by  Eximbank  has  increased  significantly. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  Eximbank  activ- 
ities supported  export  sales  valued  at  $2.9 
bUUon.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  Eximbank  ac- 
tivities supported  export  sales  valued  at 
$5.5  biUlon — up  90  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  Just  concluded,  Ex- 
imbank activities  supported  export  sales 
valued  at  $6.7  biUlon — up  133  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1969. 

With  oae  of  the  smallest  staffs  of  any 
major  agency  in  Government,  and  with- 
out operating  on  appropriated  funds, 
Eximbank  has  performed  exceedingly 
well  in  adapting  its  programs  to  meet 
the  ever-changing  conditions  of  a  higlily 
competitive  international  marketplace. 

As  remarkable  as  this  performance 
may  have  been,  however,  it  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  achieving  the  export 
totals  required  to  attain  and  sustain  a 
trade  surplus  sufQciently  large  to  assist 
in  overcoming  our  balance-of -payments 
difficulties.  And  Eximbank's  perform- 
ance will  continue  to  fall  short  unless  its 
activities  are  removed  from  the  budget 
totals  as  proposed  in  H.R.  8181. 

The  financing  needs  of  the  Nation's 
exporters  to  meet  the  challenge  of  in- 
creased sales  abroad  today  are  beyond 
the  resources  available  to  Eximbank 
under  unified  budget  procedures. 

This  is  why  the  major  provisions  of 
H.R.  8181  have  been  introduced  and  en- 
dorsed   by    members    of    both    political 


parties  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 
This  is  why  HJl.  8181  merits  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  Congress.  This  is 
wliy  enactment  of  H.R.  8181  is  so  im- 
portant. 

Exports  produce  nearly  two- thirds  of 
U.S. -earned  foreign  exchange.  Receipts 
from  exports  make  it  i>ossible  for  ik  to 
support  many  of  our  country's  interna- 
tional responsibiUtles,  including  national 
security  and  development  assistance. 
Since  exports  are  the  principal  earner 
of  foreign  exchange,  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  complacent  with  regard  to  them.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  take  steps  to  in- 
crease materially  our  Nation's  export 
business. 

Opportunities  for  such  an  increase 
abroad. 

One  of  the  greatest  potentials  for  ex- 
pansiMi  of  U.S.  exports  is  the  sale  abroad 
of  nuclear  power  facilities.  Thousands  of 
manufacturers  throughout  the  Nation 
participate  in  each  such  sale,  providing 
employment  and  income  to  communities 
in  nearly  every  State.  Another  potential 
for  increased  sales  abroad  can  be  found 
in  exports  of  commercial  Jet  aircraft 
where  again  benefits  accrue  to  nearly 
every  segment  of  the  popultaion.  Still  an- 
other potential  is  in  the  growing  field 
of  liquified  natural  gas  where  UJ3.  tech- 
nology is  notably  superior. 

These  and  other  technology -intensive 
exports  such  as  steel  mills,  chemical 
plants,  computer  complexes,  and  the  like 
require  large-scale,  long-term  financing 
which  can  be  made  available,  however, 
only  with  Eximbank  participation. 

There  is  considerable  potential  in  the 
field  of  exports  requiring  financing  on 
short-term.  This  kind  of  export  brings 
immediate  benefit  to  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments account,  and  yet  it  appears  that 
we  are  losing  our  relative  share  of  the 
international  market  for  goods  moving 
on  short-term  credit.  Only  with  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  8181,  can  Eximbank  move 
quickly  Into  the  development  of  programs 
designed  to  provide  short-term  financing 
support  for  the  Nation's  exporters. 

The  steps  we  must  take  for  a  material 
increase  in  our  Nation's  export  business 
thus  must  include  the  restoration  of  flex- 
ibiUty  and  continuity  in  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank's  operations.  If  Eximbank  is 
to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  Nation  and 
its  exporters  in  the  most  efficient  and  ef- 
fective manner  possible,  enactment  of 
H.R.  8181  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHLrr). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
for  consideration  today  HJl.  8181,  the 
Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 
This  bill  is  divided  into  two  sections :  the 
first  amends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  and  the  second 
removes  credit  extended  for  financing 
U.S.  exports  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  Voluntary  Foreign  Credit  Re- 
straint program. 

Last  week's  report  that  the  United 
States  experienced  its  first  2-months 
trade  deficit  in  21  years,  thus  wiping  out 
any  trade  surplus  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  is  only  the  latest  in  the  series 
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of  Indicators  that  this  Nation  needs  to 
move  energetically,  and  move  now,  to 
restructure  the  support  It  provides  to  VS. 
exporters  if  they  are  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  international  marketplace. 
An  expanding  VS.  export  trade  is  of  the 
highest  priority  not  only  in  terms  of  this 
country's  international  payments  bal- 
ance and  currency  stability,  but  because 
it  Is  essential  to  a  strong  VS.  domestic 
economy.  Exports  mean  jobs  here  at 
home.  They  mean  earnings  to  the  U.S. 
business  community,  and  they  mean  rev- 
enue to  every  level  of  govemmoit. 

While  it  is  clear  that  an  increase  in 
our  trade  account  will  not  in  itself  solve 
this  Nation's  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  this  is  one  area  in  which 
we  can  make  a  positive  contribution 
through  our  actions  here  today. 

The  international  marketplace  has  be- 
come fiercely  competitive,  both  in  types 
of  products  sold  and  in  terms  used  for  the 
sales.  Credit  for  export  sales,  like  credit 
in  domestic  sales,  is  required  everywhere 
for  all  types  of  transactions.  U.S.  export- 
ers must  have  available  to  them  export 
credit  facilities  which  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  provided  through  Government- 
supported  channels  abroad.  In  short,  ab- 
sent competitive  export  financing,  the 
United  States  sale  is  lost. 

The  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  8181, 
as  reported  by  your  committee,  as  well  as 
several  other  suggestions  designed  to  ma- 
terially assist  in  an  expansion  of  the  UJS. 
export  trade,  were  the  subject  of  6  days 
of  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  from  May  18 
through  May  26  of  this  year.  The  sub- 
committee heard  extensive  testimony 
from  all  Federal  agencies  involved  In  our 
Oovemment's  export  promotion  and 
financing  activities  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  industry,  the  private  banking 
community,  trade  associations,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Task  Force 
on  Export  Financing.  In  addition,  your 
committee  has  received  an  unusually 
large  volume  of  letters  and  other  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  these  proposals 
from  persons  Involved  in  exporting  in  one 
way  or  another  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other. 

Among  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill  these  three  are  the  only  ones  which 
have  prompted  any  controversy :  Section 
Kb)  <1)  of  the  bill  removes  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Expwrt- Import 
Bank  from  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  VS.  Government  and  exempts  them 
from  any  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  limitations  imposed  on  that 
budget. 

Section  1(b)(5)  prohibits  the  Bank 
from  financing  exports  to  or  for  use  in 
any  nation  which  engages  in  armed  con- 
flict with  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  from 
financing  any  transaction  which  the 
President  determines  to  be  contrary  to 
the  national  interest,  thus  removing  the 
absolute  prohibition,  enacted  in  1968 
against  the  use  of  Eximbank  programs  in 
such  areas  as  Eastern  Europe,  when  the 
President  determines  that  specific  trans- 
actions are  not  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

Section  2  removes  any  credits  extended 
by  banks  or  financial  institutions  for  the 


purpose  of  financing  exports  from  rules, 
regulations  or  giiidelines  set  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  budget,  the  problem  is  sim- 
ply this:  Although  Eximbank  does  not 
use  appropriated  funds,  Its  activities  were 
included  under  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept, first  adopted  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 
budget.  This  means  that  the  Bank's  net 
loan  disbursements  are  accounted  for  as 
budget  outlays,  or  expenditures,  not  loan 
receivables  even  though  the  money  dis- 
bursed will  return  with  interest.  Its  col- 
lections from  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  outstanding  loans,  other  fees 
received  on  its  program  operations,  and 
receipts  from  so-called  sales  of  assets 
are  accounted  for  as  receipts,  or  offsets 
to  budget  outlays.  The  problem  for  the 
Bank  under  this  type  of  accounting  pro- 
cedure is  that  in  periods  of  increasing 
need  for  export  financing  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding activity,  such  as  the  Bank  has 
been  experiencing  in  the  last  few  years 
and  will  continue  to  experience  under  the 
mandate  in  this  legislation,  its  disburse- 
ments necessarily  exceed  its  collections 
within  a  fiscal  year  period.  The  result  Is 
a  "net  lending  outlay"  from  Eximbank 
activities  in  the  overall  Federal  budget. 
This  outlay  amounted  to  $246  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $219  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  while  for  these  same  periods 
the  Bank  actually  made  a  profit  from  its 
operations  of  $104  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $110  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
from  which  it  paid  aimual  dividends  to 
the  U.S.  Treausry. 

Eximbank's  loan  disbursements  follow 
its  loan  authorizations  by  as  long  as  5 
years  and  repayments  of  principal  and 
interest  on  those  loans  naturally  follow 
even  further  behind  disbursements.  How- 
ever, the  net  budget  outlay  ceiling  estab- 
lished for  the  Bank  under  the  present 
budget  procedures  generally  are  not  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  the  difference 
between  disbursements  required  on  loans 
previously  authorized  and  anticipated  re- 
ceipts from  outstanding  loans.  The  out- 
lay ceilings  for  the  Bank,  frankly,  are 
based  on  other  immediate  budget  needs 
and  an  administration's  attempt  or  need 
to  reduce  the  overall  Federal  deficit  or 
Increase  the  budget  surplus  during  a  cur- 
rent year. 

The  unified  budget  places  a  further  re- 
straint on  Eximbank  in  terms  of  the 
method  that  the  Bank  is  required  to  use 
to  fund  itself.  Borrowings  from  the  pri- 
vate market  through  issuance  of  the 
Bank's  own  obligations,  such  as  deben- 
tures, are  considered  as  borrowings  and 
not  receipts,  and  therefore  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  as  budget  offsets.  Thus,  the 
Bank  in  order  to  have  the  proceeds  from 
such  sales  credited  as  budget  receipts, 
has  been  compelled  to  use  a  complicated 
and  costly  form  of  asset  sale — called  a 
certificate  of  beneficial  interest — which 
is  difficult  to  market  because  it  is  non- 
negotiable  and  not  a  famlUar  instnmient 
to  investors.  In  fact,  the  low  net  budget 
outlays  attributable  to  the  Bank  in  the 
last  2  fiscal  years  were  realized  only 
through  this  sales  procedure. 

Exclusion  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the 
computation  of  the  budget  as  proposed  in 


the  pending  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  distortion  in  its  operations  resulting 
from  its  inclusion  imder  this  type  of 
accounting  system  and  would  permit  the 
Bank  to  fund  its  operations  in  the  order- 
ly and  rational  manner  envisioned  un- 
der its  basic  charter. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  absolutely 
clear  at  this  point.  Enactment  of  this 
provision  exempting  the  Bank's  activi- 
ties from  the  unified  budget  totals  will 
not  lessen  the  present  congressional  or 
executive  branch  controls  over  the 
Bank's  activities.  The  Banking  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  will  still  have  re- 
sponsibility for  review  and  oversight  of 
the  Bank  through  its  enabling  legisla- 
tion, the  Export-Import  Bank  Act. 

Under  the  budget  proposal  contained 
in  H.R.  8181,  the  Bank  will  still  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  an  annual  budget  and 
submit  that  budget  to  the  President 
through  the  OCBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  submission  to  the  Congress. 
The  Appropriations  Committees  will  still 
have  responsibility  for  reviewing  and 
recommending  annual  authorization  and 
expense  levels  for  the  Bank  pursuant 
to  its  budget  presentations,  and  those 
authorization  ceilings  will  continue  to  be 
approved  by  Congress  each  year  in  one 
title  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Acts. 
Thus  Congress  in  no  way  loses  any  con- 
trol, either  general  or  fiscal,  over  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

All  of  the  existing  executive  branch 
controls  over  this  Bank,  as  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agency,  will  remain.  Borrow- 
ings by  the  Bank  will  stiU  be  subject 
to  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  amounts,  interest 
rates,  and  timing  of  issues. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  your  commit- 
tee considered  several  proposals  design- 
ed to  provide  U.S.  exporters  with  the 
type  and  amount  of  financing  which  it 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
they  urgently  need  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
government-assisted  financing.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  if  they  are  relieved  of  the 
unified  budget  restraints,  they  will  be 
able  to  and  will  provide  the  financial  as- 
sistance required  by  our  export  com- 
munity. Clearly  they  have  not  done  so 
over  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  assurance  that  any  addi- 
tional budget  fiexibility  or  continuity 
will  be  available  to  them,  either  now  or 
for  future  years,  expansion  of  their  ac- 
tivities without  this  legislation. 

The  second  controversial  point  in  this 
legislation  is  the  removal  of  the  abso- 
lute prohibition  on  Eximbank  involve- 
ment with  Communist  countries  with 
which  we  are  not  in  armed  confiict.  The 
section  in  the  Bank  Act  which  is  amend- 
ed by  this  bill  was  added  by  Congress 
in  1968.  It  includes  a  ban  not  only  on  the 
Bank's  support  of  exports  to  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  engaged  in  armed 
confiict.  but  also  covers  exports  to  any 
other  country  the  government  of  which 
trades  with  such  a  nation.  The  effect 
of  the  1968  amendment  has  been  to  deny 
support  to  U.S.  exporters  for  any  po- 
tential sales  which  they  might  be  able 
to  conclude  in  all  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
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pean  markets  except  for  Yugoslavia, 
even  though  such  purchases  would  be 
paid  for  in  dollars  and  would  thereby 
assist  not  only  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments but  our  domestic  economy  as  well. 

Trade  with  Eastern  Europe  now  com- 
prises approximately  16  percent  of  total 
Aorld  trade.  The  U.S.  share  of  that  mar- 
ket, however,  is  only  3  percent.  Eastern 
Europe,  like  everyone  else  today,  buys 
on  creciit.  and  it  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  marketplaces  in  the  world.  Yet, 
the  United  States  alone  among  our  al- 
lies restricts  its  support  of  export  credit 
to  Eastern  Europe. 

This  restriction  denies  no  products  to 
Eastern  Europe.  The  business  merely  goes 
elsewhere,  either  to  a  foreign  supplier  or 
IS  shipped  out  of  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies abroad.  It  simply  means  that  the 
U.S.  economy  does  not  get  the  benefit  of 
the  trade. 

The  United  States  has  ample  controls 
under  other  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
supply  of  any  U.S.  goods  and  services  to 
Communist  countries  which  might  af- 
fect our  national  security.  Moreover,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  spe- 
cifically states  a  national  policy  and  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
encourage  trade  in  peaceful,  nonstrategic 
goods  with  all  countries  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  when  it  would  be 
against  our  national  interest. 

Finally,  section  2  of  H.R.  8181,  as 
amended,  although  opposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee.  This  section 
requires  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  not  limit  or  restrain,  through  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  guideline  promul- 
gated by  its  Board  under  the  voluntary 
foreign  credit  restraint  program,  any 
bank  or  financial  institution  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extension  of  credit  for 
financing  U.S.  exports. 

In  1965  the  Federal  Reserve  established 
what  was  then  described  as  a  temporary 
voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  continued  since 
that  time  with  only  minor  changes  in  its 
guidelines.  The  restraints  on  export 
credit  imposed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
have  added  to  the  reluctance  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  give  to  export  finance 
the  kind  of  all-out  effort  which  it  de- 
serves in  light  of  the  country's  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  its  implications 
for  the  soundness  of  our  Nation's  cur- 
rency. Commercial  bankers  naturally  put 
their  marketing  efforts  into  the  areas  of 
greater  profit  potential,  and  export  fi- 
nance has  not  been  as  attractive  in  this 
connection  as  it  should  be. 

In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  Task  Force 
on  Export  Financing  and  Credit,  most 
banks  indicated  that  the  VFCR  program 
increases  the  normal  cost  of  export 
credit,  obliges  banks  to  unnecessarily 
obtain  FCIA  insurance  or  Eximbank 
gxiarantees  for  transactions  to  avoid 
VFCR  ceilings,  and  inhibits  banks  from 
encouraging  exports  in  their  market 
areas  and  from  expanding  their  inter- 
national business  m  general.  Many  banks 
have  found  it  necessary  to  sell  foreign 
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loans  abroad  to  stay  within  Federal  Re- 
serve ceilings  at  a  given  reporting  date, 
and  many  have  lost  export  financing  op- 
portimities  because  of  the  VFCR  lim- 
itations. Smaller  inland  banks  in  partic- 
ular have  been  deterred  from  either  es- 
tablishing or  enlarging  export  depart- 
ments because  of  the  low  ceilings  on  lend- 
ing accorded  them  under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve program.  Thus,  this  program  has 
had  a  decidely  negative  impact  on  com- 
mercial bank  international  finance  op- 
erations. 

Both  banking  and  industry  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
were  unanimous  in  their  recommendation 
that  this  restriction  be  lifted.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  put  forth  a  major  effort  to 
provide  suflScient  and  competitive  export 
financing  primarily  through  the  private 
banking  sector  while  they  are  hampered 
by  this  type  of  administrative  restriction. 

H.R.  8181  provides  a  realistic  oppor- 
tunity for  U.S.  export  expansion.  It  pro- 
vides incentives  for  the  commercial 
banking  system  to  expand  their  financing 
of  exports  and  to  stay  in  the  export  fi- 
nancing business  even  in  times  of  tight 
money,  both  through  increased  support 
from  Eximbank  and  by  removal  of  the 
coimterproductiive  VFCR  program.  Of 
the  greatest  importance,  it  sets  forth 
clearly  that  this  Nation  is  willing  to  take 
the  steiJS  necessary  to  improve  our  trade 
posture  immediately  Eind  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  long-term  competitive 
problems  facing  U.S.  traders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  8181  is  urgently  required. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  provision 
which  takes  the  Eximbank  loan  out  of 
the  unified  budget.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  opposed 
this  action.  He  correctly  stated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  that 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  full  debt  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  How  does  the  gentleman 
reconcile  his  position  with  that  of  the 
Comptroller  General  whom  we  hired  to 
give  us  advice  and  counsel  on  how  better 
to  do  our  work? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
listened  attentively  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Comptroller  General  as  we  did  to  the 
other  witnesses  who  testified  on  this  same 
point.  We  have  no  trouble  with  this  pro- 
vision, because  it  is  a  matter  of  actiud 
fact  that  the  operations  of  the  Bank  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  intense  congres- 
sional scrutiny  on  an  annual  basis. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Bank  as  a 
budget  supplement  to  indicate  what  the 
extent  of  its  disbursements  will  be  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
saying  that  the  legislation  itssAi  requires 
that  the  bank  submit  its  predicted  dis- 
bursements on  an  annual  basis.  Further 
than  that,  it  is  necessary  for  the  bank 


through  the  OMB  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  the  appropriations  committee,  to 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman)  to 
get  approval  for  its  administrative 
budget. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  come, 
on  a  periodic  basis,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  for  its 
authorization. 

My  point,  in  response  to  the  query  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  simply  that 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  just  how 
much  red  Ink  Is  blotted  out  by  the  ac- 
tion provided  for  in  this  section?  How 
much  red  Ink  in  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  washed  out  on  an  annual  ba- 
sis by  the  action  which  is  contemplated 
by  this  section? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  us  get  one  thing 
straight.  The  Bank  since  its  inception 
has  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  some 
$706  million  in  dividends.  Last  year  it 
earned  over  $100  milllMi  in  profits,  as  it 
did  the  year  before,  returning  in  each 
of  those  years  $50  million  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

If  the  gentleman  is  asking  how  much 
will  be  wiped  out  in  the  way  of  red  ink. 
what  he  is  really  saying  is  that  the  loans 
the  Bank  makes  are  considered  budget 
outlays.  Yet  they  have  no  real  budget 
impact  whatsoever.  They  are  accounts 
receivable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8181.  I  went  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  all  the  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunittee,  for  reporting 
this  legislation,  which  will  undoubtedly 
expand  our  U.S.  trade  exports. 

I  have  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  proposed  revision  of  sectiwi  2 
(b)(3)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  recommended  In 
the  bill  before  the  House,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
promote  American  trcule  in  nonstrategic 
items  with  certain  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  As  I  understand  the  proposed 
revision,  it  would  not  be  limited  to  any 
p>articular  country,  but  would  also  open 
the  way  for  participation  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  transactions  in  all  Bast- 
em  European  countries,  including  such 
countries  as  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  Am 
I  correct  in  this  understanding? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman's  under- 
standing Is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  he  knows,  I  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  8871.  Among  other 
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things,  this  bill  would  direct  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  give  preference  to  trade 
transactions  involving  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  most  fa- 
vored nation  status  trade  treaties  and 
agreements.  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
countries  to  which  we  accord  siich  treat- 
ment and  status  should  receive  priority 
consideration  over  countries  with  which 
we  do  not  conduct  normal  trade.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  feel  that  this 
is  an  appropriate  consideration  to  guide 
the  Export-Import  Bank  in  Its  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  a  very  touchy 
matter.  The  administration  testified  on 
the  legislation  before  us  and  said  in  part 
that  if  this  provision  Is  adopted,  as  I 
trust  it  will  be.  In  all  llkeUhood  Rumania 
will  be  the  first  additional  Eastern  Euro- 
pean country  which  would  have  access 
to  the  facilities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Yugoslavia  has  this  access  now. 

I  believe  I  would  be  honest  in  respond- 
ing to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  this 
committee  will  have  to  look  very,  very 
carefully  before  It  establishes  any  or- 
der of  country  priority  as  guidance  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  I  agree.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  the  app&roit  inconsistency 
in  this  area  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  has  a 
point  with  reelect  to  consistency.  I  can 
assure  him  the  subcommittee  will  con- 
slxier  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stan- 
ton). 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  8181,  is  to  enable 
the  U.S.  producer  to  be  more  competi- 
tive in  world  markets  through  strength- 
ening the  programs  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  by  eliminating  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  on  the  extension  of 
private  export  credit.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  would  benefit  every  segment  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  including  labor,  agrtciil- 
ture.  service  firms  such  as  those  en«a«ed 
in  engineering  and  ctxistruction,  as  well 
as  shipping,  packaging,  communica- 
tions, and  other  trade-related  industries. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  the  only 
UJS.  Government  institution  which  can 
meet  the  competition  in  export  financ- 
ing offered  by  Government-supported 
exports  In  other  countries.  The  world 
tends  more  and  more  to  buy  on  credit 
for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  a  shortage  In  the  world  money  sup- 
ply in  relation  to  the  growing  volume  of 
trade.  For  another,  credit  is  absolutely 
necessary  In  large  capital  equipment 
purchases,  such  as  large  commercial  air- 
craft, nuclear  power  facilities  and  min- 
ing projects.  Scarcely  any  buyer  has  the 
resources  to  pay  cash  for  siich  items;  in 
fact,  credit  is  looked  upon  as  a  means 
of  paying  for  them  "as-they-eam." 

Eximbank's  programs  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  Insurance  make  it  easier  for 
the  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  obtain  favorable  credit.  By  par- 
ticipating with  commercial  banks  In 
providing  the  money  for  export  credits. 
Eximbauk  is  able  to  reduce  the  effective 


interest  rate  charged  to  the  borrower. 
By  assuming  the  exceptional  risks  and 
longer  repayment  terms,  Eximbank  en- 
courages commercial  banks  and  other 
lenders  to  do  more  export  financing. 

Because  Eximbank's  opera ticms  are 
thus  essential  to  export  business  which 
benefits  the  entire  U.S.  economy,  we 
should  not  be  swayed  by  arguments  that 
this  bill  might  set  a  precedent  for  re- 
moving other  agencies  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Federal  budget.  Exim- 
bank's role  is  unique.  It  should  not  be 
included  with  Government  lending  agen- 
cies whose  operations  tend  to  benefit 
only  certain  groups  or  geographic  areas. 

In  one  way  or  another,  exports  provide 
jobs  in  every  part  of  the  country,  prob- 
ably in  every  congressional  district.  More 
than  3.000,000  Americans  depend  on  ex- 
ports for  their  jobs  and  most  of  them 
do  not  know  it.  They  produce  compo- 
ment  parts  or  subassemblies  or  agricul- 
tural commodities  without  knowing  that 
the  ultimate  purchaser  will  be  located 
overseas.  More  exports  of  any  kind  mean 
more  jobs  at  home,  and  sometimes  these 
jobs  are  badly  needed.  Recent  sales  of 
commercial  jet  aircraft  abroad  have  been 
a  godsend  to  many  employees  in  the 
aerospace  industry  at  a  time  of  heavy 
layoffs  from  cutbacks  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

U.S.  agriculture  stands  to  gain  sub- 
stantially from  this  bill.  If  granted  the 
new  funding  authority  and  flexibility, 
Eximbank  Intends  at  once  to  extend 
its  discount  loan  program  to  cover  short- 
term — less  than  1  year — transactions. 
This  Is  the  export  category  which  covers 
agricultural  commodities,  along  with 
iron  and  steel  products,  chemicals  and 
other  nondurable  goods.  Because  of  lim- 
ited resources.  Eximbank  now  confines 
its  discount  loan  program  to  the  me- 
dium-term range.  Under  this  program. 
Eximbank  ttgrees  that  whenever  called 
upon  to  do  so.  it  will  lend  a  commercial 
bank  up  to  100  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing value  of  export  paper  that  the  com- 
mercial bank  Is  holding.  By  being  thus 
assured  that  Its  export  paper  will  be 
entirely  liquid,  the  commercial  bank  is 
encouraged  to  lend  money  for  export 
credits.  H.R.  8181  will  thus  mean  more 
and  competitive  financing  for  all  short- 
term  sales,  including  agricultiu^l  ex- 
ports, which  now  have  to  rely  mainly 
on  Eximbank's  exporter  insurance  pro- 
gram for  support. 

Eximbank  does  not  compete  with  pri- 
vate lending  sources.  Rather,  it  supple- 
ments what  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
do.  By  participating  in  direct  loans  along 
with  commercial  banks,  and  by  agreeing, 
where  necessary,  to  take  the  later  ma- 
turities and  let  the  commercial  bank  be 
repaid  first.  Eximbank  makes  It  possible 
for  these  banks  to  profit  from  export 
transactions  which  otherwise  would  be 
lost  to  the  bank  and  in  all  probability  to 
the  U.S.  exporter  as  well. 

These  are  the  types  of  service  which 
will  be  Improved  by  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
8181 

Eximbank  must  compete  with  the  sup- 
port which  governments  of  virtually  all 
other  countries  provide  to  their  export- 
ers. Other  governments  use  various  ways 
of  insulating  their  export  financing  from 


their  domestic  economies.  Eximbank.  on 
the  other  hand,  has  had  to  take  its  place 
alongside  other  U.S.  Ooverrmient  agen- 
cies seeking  allocations  under  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  One  of  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
8181  is  to  remove  this  handicap  to  meet 
a  persistent  and  growing  International 
competitive  situation. 

Increased  exports  mean  economic 
growth  for  the  Nation  and  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Americans.  They  also 
mean  an  improvement  in  the  UjS.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  which  is  sore- 
ly needed  In  order  to  keep  the  dollar 
strong  and  the  world  monetary  system 
more  stable. 

Eximbank  s  revised  and  expanded  pro- 
grams supported  $5.5  billion  in  US.  ex- 
ports in  fiscal  1970.  compared  to  $2.9 
billion  the  year  before.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing  much  more  If 
properly  funded,  as  provided  for  In  H.R. 
8181.  This  bill  merits  our  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr.  Bar- 
rett) . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  or  1»7I 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
introduction  today  of  the  proposed 
Housing  and  Urban  Envelopment  Act 
of  1971  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  and  other  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

This  bill,  which  contains  the  legislative 
recommendations  of  three  Housing  Sub- 
committee panels.  Is  the  result  of  an 
Intensive  study  made  by  subcommittee 
members  during  the  past  few  months  of 
all  Federal  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs.  The  three  study  panels 
met  with  expert  witnesses,  reviewed  some 
36  papers  prepared  especially  for  them, 
and  took  several  field  trips  before  meet- 
ing again  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions. In  addition,  the  entire  Housing 
Subcommittee  met  in  executive  session 
five  times  to  review  the  panels'  work. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  three 
panel  chairmen — Mrs.  Sullivan  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  AsHLET  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania — for  their 
outstanding  work  over  the  past  few 
months.  They  and  their  panel  members 
gave  long  hours  and  hard  work  to  all 
the  bill's  recommendations.  I  would  like 
also  to  thank  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Widnall 
of  New  Jersey,  for  his  full  support  and 
cooperation  throughout  this  study. 

Three  of  the  bill's  proposals  deserve 
special  mention  and  the  close  attention 
of  all  House  Members.  Title  n  of  the  bill 
contains  a  proposal  by  Mrs.  Sm.LivAN's 
panel  to  help  stop  the  spreading  prob- 
lem of  housing  abandonment.  Title  V 
of  the  bin  contains  a  proposal  by  Mr. 
Ashley's  panel  for  housing  block  grants 
to  State  and  metropolitan  housing 
agencies.  Title  VI  contains  a  proposal  by 
Mr.  MooRHEAD's  panel  for  community 
development  block  grants  to  our  Na- 
tion's cities. 

Taken  together,  these  three  proposals 
form  a  solid  and  impressive  congres- 
sional initiative  to  help  our  cities  and 
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rural  areas  meet  their  most  urgent  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  problems. 
And.  they  do  so  without  the  detailed  red- 
tape  and  administrative  regulations 
which  have  hampered  our  programs  for 
many  years. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  read 
carefully  the  report  of  the  three  sub- 
committee panels  which  is  being  released 
today.  I  believe  it  is  an  outstanding  report 
which  points  the  way  to  more  effective 
solutions  of  our  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment problems. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8181. 

In  order  to  improve  our  presently  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments,  we  defi- 
nitely have  to  increase  our  export  mar- 
ket. Today  we  have  firms  headquartered 
m  the  United  States  which  have  subsi- 
diary operations  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

The  U.S.  based  firms  do  want  to  buy 
American  products.  Yet.  in  numerous  in- 
stances they  have  bought  products  made 
in  England  and  Japan  not  because  of  any 
great  difference  in  price  but  because 
those  other  countries  have  organizations 
which  are  comparable  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  that 
are  giving  lower  interest  rates  and  longer 
terms. 

In  developing  the  legislation  before  us 
today  a  provision  was  added  which  will 
correct  this  condition.  This  provision  ap- 
pears at  the  bottom  of  page  9  of  the  bill 
H.R.  8181.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  expansion  of  ports  of  goods  and  re- 
lated services,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  and  real  Income  and  to  the 
Increased  development  of  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  To  meet  this 
objective,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  directed 
In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  to  provide 
guarantees.  Insurance,  and  extensions  of 
credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  competitive  with  the  Government- 
supported  rates  and  terms  and  other  condi- 
tions available  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  exporters 
compete  with  United  States  exporters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  this  direc- 
tive will  be  followed  faithfully  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States 
so  that  we  can  help  to  stimulate  the  ex- 
port of  American  manufactured  products 
and  regain  our  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ket which  we  have  lost  to  a  substantial 
extent  during  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
8181. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Stephens). 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
support  of  H.R.  8181.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  service  of  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank  which  Is  too  little  imderstood 
and  often  overlo(*ed.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  long  identified  with  the  ex- 
port financing  of  manufactured  goods 
and  capital  equipment,  has  also  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  financing  of 
agricultural  exports.  Since  Its  founding 
in  1934.  this  U.S.  Government  Institution 
has  supported  the  export  of  farm  prod- 
ucts worth  over  $1.5  billion  with  direct 
loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance. 


The  tempo  of  Eximbank's  agricultural 
financing  support  has  picked  up  con- 
siderably In  the  last  2  years.  The  range 
of  products  covered  has  broadened 
dramatically  and  the  volume  of  activity 
has  risen  with  the  Introduction  of  new 
programs  and  other  Innovations  which 
have  greatly  assisted  the  agricultural 
exporter. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  exam- 
ple. Eximbank  supported  the  export  of 
farm  products  worth  over  $200  million 
and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  an  even 
greater  volume  of  agricultural  export 
assistance  is  anticipated  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  U.S.  exporters  remain  competi- 
tive with  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries. 

The  four  main  programs  which  Exim- 
bank is  currently  utilizing  to  assist  agri- 
cultural exporters  are  discount  loans, 
direct  credits,  commercial  bank  guaran- 
tees, and  export  credit  instirance. 

The  discount  loan  program  Is  the  new- 
est method  of  Eximbank  assistance,  and 
last  year  was  utilized  the  most  heavily 
by  agricultural  product  exporters  and 
their  banks.  Under  this  program,  the 
U.S.  farmers'  commercial  banks  can  ob- 
tain Eximbank  credits  equal  to  the  full 
value  of  specific  export  paper,  which  re- 
lieves the  banks'  liquidity  problems  and 
permits  them  to  make  loans  at  reason- 
able rates,  whereas  without  such  assist- 
ance Individual  banks  might  not  be  able 
to  assist  export  transactions  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  July  30,  1970, 
Eximbank  authorized  48  such  loans  for 
agricultural  transactions.  These  loans 
had  a  total  value  of  $110.7  million,  or 
about  20  percent  of  all  such  authoriza- 
tions during  that  period.  The  discount 
loans  assisted  In  the  sale  of  com,  wheat, 
grain  sorghum,  cotton,  barley,  tobacco, 
and  sheepskins  to  13  different  countries. 

Also  of  great  importance  to  agricul- 
tural exporters  has  been  Eximbank's  di- 
rect loan  program  which  has  financed 
the  sale  of  farm  products  to  overseas 
customers  every  year  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Most  of  this  business  has  been 
in  cotton  and  livestock  but  other  prod- 
ucts have  been  financed  as  well. 

During  the  last  2  years.  Eximbank  has 
followed  a  general  policy  of  mixing  its 
own  direct  credit  moneys  with  commer- 
cial bank  funds  in  order  to  maximize  the 
impact  of  its  own  money  and  avoid  any 
possibility  of  competing  with,  rather  than 
supplementing,  private  sources  of  financ- 
ing. A  recent  example  of  this  "participa- 
tion financing"  was  a  soybean  credit  to 
Israel,  which  involved  a  cash  payment  by 
the  buyer  of  10  percent,  an  Eximbank 
direct  loan  of  $5.4  million  and  an  Exim- 
bank financial  guarantee  of  a  $5.4  mil- 
lion commercial  bank  loan,  which  to- 
gether supported  the  sale  of  $12  million 
of  U.S.  exports. 

This  system  of  mixing  Eximbank 
funds  with  private  money  In  order  to 
minimize  the  output  of  Eximbank  money 
and  maximize  Eximbank's  effect  on  U.S. 
exports  has  been  used  to  great  advantage 
by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  co- 
operative financing  facility — CFF — lines 
of  credit.  Forty-five  financial  institu- 
tions In  22  different  countries  have  ob- 
tained these  lines  of  credit  from  Exim- 
bank. It  is  anticipated  that  these  lines 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  a  va- 


riety of  U.S.  farm  products  as  well  as  for 
manufactured  goods  and  capital  equip- 
ment. 

Another  program  of  real  assistance  to 
the  U.S,  farmer  has  been  the  Exim- 
bank/'PCIA  export  credit  insurance  facil- 
ity. Under  this  program.  Eximbank  sup- 
ported the  sale  of  about  $50  million  of 
farm  products  In  1970.  ranging  from  cot- 
ton, grains,  rice,  and  other  products  to 
baby  chicks,  breeding  cattle,  and  other 
livestock.  Export  credit  Insurance  Is 
available  to  the  U.S.  exporter  for  trans- 
actions justifying  either  short  or  medium 
terms  of  repayment.  If  short-term  pay- 
ments are  involved,  coverage  of  up  to 
98  percent  of  the  export  value  may  be 
obtained.  If  medium-term  sales  of  over 
180  days  credit  are  involved,  Eximbank 
will  require  the  foreign  buyer  to  make  a 
cash  payment  of  10  percent  and  the  ex- 
porter to  cover  a  minimal  2  percent  of 
the  risks  for  his  own  account.  This  sup- 
plier participation  of  2  percent  for  agri- 
cultural exports  compares  with  a  normal 
10-percent  participation  required  for 
manufactured  goods  and  was  recently 
authorized  by  Elxlmbank  In  recognition 
of  the  normally  lower  margin  of  profit  on 
farm  product  exports. 

The  Eximbank  guarantee  program  is 
also  available  under  attractive  conditions 
for  farm  product  exports.  In  fiscal  1970. 
export  sales  of  cotton  to  such  markets  as 
Taiwan  and  Korea  and  shipments  of 
livestock  to  Mexico  enjoyed  this  Exim- 
bank coverage  and  in  past  years  Exim- 
bank commercial  bank  guarantees  have 
supported  the  sale  of  a  variety  of  farm 
commodities  Including  wheat,  com.  soy- 
beans and  poultry.  Under  this  program. 
Eximbank  guarantees  repayment  of  ex- 
port debt  obligations  acquired  by  U.S. 
commercial  banks  from  U.S.  exporters. 
Coverage  Is  available  for  medium  term 
transactions,  that  is  those  with  a  repay- 
ment term  of  over  180  days.  Cash  pay- 
ment and  supplier  participation  require- 
ments are  the  same  as  under  the  export 
credit  insurance  program.  Eximbank  will 
cover  a  maximum  repayment  term  of  up 
to  3  years  for  large  sales  of  cattle,  and, 
in  recognition  of  the  special  nature  of 
agricultural  transactions  will  permit  an- 
nual repayments  compared  with  at  least 
semiannual  Installments  on  nonfarm 
products. 

If  Eximbank  receives  relief  as  re- 
quested from  present  budgetar>"  restric- 
tions, it  has  Indicated  that  one  of  the 
major  consequences  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  short-term  discount  loan  pro- 
gram. Farm  products  are  expected  to  be 
a  major  beneficiar>-  of  such  a  program. 

Furthermore.  Eximbank  has  indicated 
its  Intention  to  step  up  its  program  of 
seminars  and  other  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation on  export  finance  in  the  areas  of 
the  United  States  which  are  most  heavily 
involved  in  agricultural  production  with 
the  hope  of  stimulating  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  its  programs  by  farm  exporters. 

A  significant  part  of  the  requested  in- 
crease in  Eximbank's  lending  authoritj' 
would  be  used  to  raise  a^cultural  ex- 
ports. This  Increased  authority  and  the 
other  changes  requested  would  permit 
the  Eximbank  to  provide  the  flexibility 
and  continuity  In  export  finance  which 
is  so  greatly  needed  by  the  U.S.  farmer 
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and  other  members  of  our  Natioms'  busi- 
ness community. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  PRDraD,). 

Ii4r.  FRENZEX.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  79th  CoDgnas  enacted  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  aid  the  fi- 
nancing of  exports  and  Imports,  the  na- 
ture of  our  involvement  In  foreign  trade 
has  changed  substantially.  The  amend- 
ments offered  In  H.R.  8181  reflect  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank  regulations  to  allow  for  changing 
economic  conditions. 

Since  1945,  foreign  manufacturing 
processes  and  technical  expertise  have 
caught  up  with  American  manufactur- 
ers. Additionally,  most  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  the  su;^x>rt  of  an  aggres- 
sive central  bank  which  in  many  cases 
has  allowed  the  foreign  producer  to  put 
together  a  more  attractive  financial 
package  than  the  VB.  manufacturer 
could  provide.  I  find  it  distressing  that 
there  is  currently  not  enough  effective 
effort  by  U.S.  agencies  of  Government 
offering  the  type  of  assistance  to  ex- 
porters which  can  be  found  in  almost 
all  other  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Export- Import  Bank  has  demon- 
strated the  capability  to  fill  part  of  this 
void,  and  its  capability  should  be  ex- 
panded by  the  passage  of  HJR.  8181. 

A  second  change  is  the  wider  distri- 
bution of  firms  manufacturing  products 
for  export.  Though  exact  figures  are  not 
available,  best  estimates  Indicate  that 
the  trade  market  area  served  by  the  Min- 
neapolls-St.  Paul  financial  center  gen- 
erates $1  billion  in  goods,  mostly  agri- 
cultural, and  services  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. By  Eximbank  standards,  this 
amount  of  trade  accounts  for  87,000  full- 
time  jobs.  The  Export-Import  Bank  in 
recent  years  has  provided  our  local 
banks  with  the  assistance  to  meet  many 
of  the  financial  needs  of  the  local  export 
producers,  especially  small  producers. 
Henry  Keam  and  his  staff  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  increased  attention  to- 
ward the  educating  of  potential  cus- 
tomers of  the  services  available  through 
the  Eximbank. 

Third,  as  the  Eastern  European 
nations  continue  to  emerge  as  factors  in 
the  economic  world,  exciting  opportu- 
nities for  trade  will  be  available  to  U.S. 
exporters.  The  unnecessarily  prohibitive 
features  of  the  Pino  amendment  should 
be  changed,  as  provided  in  HJl.  8181.  to 
allow  for  UJS.  participation  in  this  mar- 
ket when  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
do  so.  Increased  trade  with  these 
Communist- bloc  nations,  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  fastest  growing  intema- 
ti(»ial  market  areas.  Is  a  matter  of 
economic  necessity  now ;  and  it  may  offer 
a  prelude  to  a  greater  imdertanding  and 
international  cooperation. 

Our  critical  balance  of  payments  deficit 
will  be  solved  and  maintained  only 
through  long-term  programs,  and  not 
with  short-term  measures.  A  balance  of 
trade  surplus  is  a  necessary  first  step  in 
achieving  a  continuing  favorable  balance 
of  payments.  In  the  long  run  our  coun- 
try's success  will  depend  orrour  ability 
to  sell  competitively  in  foreign  markets. 
The    proposed    amendments    for    the 


Export- Import  Bank  Act  will  not  provide 
an  immediate  cure  to  our  international 
trade  ills,  but  it  will  allow  tiie  Export- 
Import  Bank  the  flexibility  and  increased 
capacity  to  assist  American  marketers  to 
sell  in  international  markets  on  a  basis 
more  nearly  equal  to  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsback)  . 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  strongly  second  what  was  said 
by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens).  I 
think  that  too  many  of  us  from  the  agri- 
cultural areas  are  inclined  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  Eximbank  insofar 
as  agricultural  exports  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  H.R.  8181 
will  provide  major  gains  for  the  Nation's 
agricultural  community. 

Farm  income  has  been  enhanced  meas- 
urably through  exports  and  certainly  ag- 
ricultural exports  over  the  years  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Nation's 
balance  of  international  payments.  In 
fact,  no  other  single  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  sells  as  high  a  proportion 
of  its  full  production  overseas. 

Food  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  growing  steadily  and  American  agricul- 
ture will  continue  to  benefit  from  that 
growth.  Nevertheless,  incremental  in- 
creases In  farm  income  will  be  highly 
dependent  upon  the  farmer's  ability  to 
sell  even  more  of  his  production  abroad, 
and  the  availability  of  competitive  ex- 
port financing  will  be  key  to  this  success. 

We  have  seen  over  the  past  2  years 
the  value  of  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
grams to  agricultural  exports.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  as  Chairman  of 
Eximbank,  Henry  Keams  initiated  a  to- 
tal review  of  the  Bank's  support  of  ag- 
ricultural exports.  As  a  result  the  pro- 
grams were  modified,  the  amount  of 
assistance  increased,  and  the  range  of 
products  financed  was  broadened  sub- 
stantially. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  Eximbank  loans  and 
financial  guarantees  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports totaled  $130  million.  The  commer- 
cial bank  discount  program  committed 
$56  million  for  such  exports  and  bank 
guarantees  and  FCIA  insurance  provided 
$7.5  million  in  support  The  value  of 
shipments  for  which  such  financing  was 
made  available  by  Eximbank  exceeded 
$200  million. 

These  authorizations  covered  soy- 
beans, wheat,  com,  rice,  cotton,  grain, 
sorghum,  barley,  tobacco,  poultry,  live- 
stock, and  hides  and  skins. 

As  good  as  the  record  may  be,  however, 
the  performance  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  required  by  the  American  farmer.  The 
bulk  of  farm  shipments  overseas  moves 
on  short-term  financing  and  Exlmbank's 
inability  under  the  unified  budget  proce- 
dures to  finance  short-term  transactions 
denies  assistance  where  it  is  needed  most. 

The  profit  margin  on  agricultural  ex- 
ports is  narrow.  To  remain  competitive 
in  the  international  marketplace,  the 
farmer  must  have  financing  at  attractive 
rates  of  interest,  for  he  cannot  cover  a 
high  cost  of  financing  within  his  profit 
range.  The  answer  to  the  need  for  short- 
term  financing  at  competitive  rates  for 
farm  exports  lies  in  the  expansion  of 


Exlmbank's  commercial  bank  discount 
program  to  support  short-term  agricul- 
tural transactions. 

H.R.  8181,  which  includes  the  provision 
to  remove  Exlmbank's  operations  from 
unified  budget  calculations,  will  make  it 
possible  for  Eximtiank  to  establish  a  farm 
program  for  needed  short-term  agricul- 
tural export  transactions. 

Thus,  enactment  of  this  bill  wUl  be  of 
major  benefit  for  farmers  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Nation  will  gain 
through  the  contribution  of  farm  exports 
to  the  balance  of  payments.  With  the 
ability  to  compete  effectively  abroad,  the 
farmer  will  gain  increased  means  for  his 
improved  export  performance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
vigorous  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  8181. 

Mr.  Chairman,  never  in  the  past  decade 
has  the  need  for  increased  exports  to  im- 
prove our  balance-of-payments  position 
been  as  pronounced  and  urgent  as  it  is 
today.  The  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  make  a  significant  and 
measurable  contribution  to  such  im- 
provement. Passage  of  H  Ji.  8181  will  en- 
able Eximbank  to  increase  that  contribu- 
tion. 

We  know  of  the  dwindling  surplus  in 
our  trade  account — from  $4.9  billion  in 
1960  to  $2.2  billion  in  1970,  and  to  a  vir- 
tual zero  balance  so  far  this  year.  We 
know  that  the  U.S.  share  in  world  ex- 
ports has  declined  by  almost  10  percent, 
from  16.7  percent  of  the  total  in  1960  to 
15.1  percent  In  1970.  And  the  aggregate 
balance-of-payments  deficit  over  the 
same  period  on  a  liquidity  basis,  is  over 
$31  billion.  As  a  result,  our  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  have  declined 
by  over  25  percent,  from  $19.4  billion  in 
1960  to  $14.5  billion  in  1970.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  helps  to  correct  these  nega- 
tive infiuences. 

In  fiscal  1970  Eximbank  contributed 
nearly  $1  billion  to  the  favorable  side 
of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  through 
the  Inflow  of  principal,  interest,  and  fees 
on  loans  extended  directly  to  foreign 
borrowers  during  previous  years.  But, 
this  figure  by  no  means  measures  Exlm- 
bank's total  contribution.  To  it  must  be 
added  cash  payments  and  payments  re- 
ceived by  exporters  or  their  banks  on 
sales  backed  by  Eximbank  insurance  and 
guarantee  programs.  These  Infiows — 
cash  payments,  payments  by  foreign 
banks,  principal  repayments,  and  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  fees  contributed  an 
estimated  additional  $880  million  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
Thus  Exlmbank's  total  contribution  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  some  $1.9  billion. 

Today  Eximbank  is  conducting  its  op- 
erations to  provide  greater  balance-of- 
payments  benefits  within  its  limited 
authority.  Foremost  among  its  activities 
which  affect  the  balance  of  payments  is 
the  increased  use  of  offshore  financing. 
For  example,  when  airlines  in  developed 
countries  buy  American  jet  aircraft,  they 
normally  make  a  20  percent  cash  pay- 
ment, and  half  of  the  financed  portion 
is  now  frequently  provided  by  a  non-U.S. 
bank,   with  a  resulting  benefit  to  our 
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balance  of  payments.  Flgijres  for  fiscal 
1971  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  appears 
certain  that  Exlmbank's  impact  on  the 
payments  balance  for  this  year  will  be 
above  that  of  any  previous  year. 

To  carry  forward  this  offshore  financ- 
mg  activity:  Eximbank  has  recently 
adopted  a  program  which  is  known  as 
the  cooperative  financing  facility  de- 
signed to  cover  smaller  transactions  to 
enable  buyers  abroad  to  finance  their 
U.S.  purchases  through  their  own  com- 
merciid  banks,  thus  using  methods  fa- 
miliar to  them  and  their  bankers.  The 
foreign  commercial  bank  finances  half 
of  the  purchase,  after  a  cash  p>ayment, 
and  the  other  half  is  financed  through 
an  Eximbank  line  of  credit  extended  to 
the  foreign  bank.  As  this  program  ex- 
pands, Eximbank  anticipates  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  U.S.  exports  and  an  in- 
creased use  of  offshore  funds  with  con- 
sequent benefit  to  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  ad- 
dition to  its  contribution  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments position,  Eximbank 
activities  also  yield  an  income  to  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  without  using  ap- 
propriated funds  to  finance  its  opera- 
tions. The  Bank  annually  i>ays  a  divi- 
dend to  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  its  capital 
stock  and  reinvests  the  remainder  of  its 
income  in  additional  support  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. This  reinvestment  will  again  as- 
sist the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  when 
It  is  repaid. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  must 
increase  its  exports  if  its  overall  inter- 
national accounts  are  to  be  brought  into 
balance.  Such  balance  is  essential  if  the 
dollar  is  to  remain  a  strong  interna- 
tional currency. 

A  critical  element  in  increasing  this 
country's  export  trade  is  the  assurance  of 
adequate  credit  support  to  the  U.S.  ex- 
porter in  his  attempts  to  meet  foreign 
competition  and  gain  new  and  bigger 
markets  for  his  sales.  Exlmbank's  pro- 
grams provide  the  major  tool  through 
which  this  support  is  provided.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  8181  will  permit  the  Bank 
the  flexibility  and  continuity  in  its  pro- 
grams required  to  meet  an  expanding 
export  effort,  which  in  turn  will  help 
meet  the  critical  U.S.  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  have  an  additional  request  for 
time,  and  I  therefore  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislative  proposal,  and  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  most  signif- 
icant issue  probably  is  the  removal  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the  budg- 
et accounting  procedures. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  doing  this  we 
are  merely  restoring  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  the  Export-Import  Bank  when  it 
was  not  under  the  unifled  budget  or  under 
expenditure  ceiling  limitations. 

If  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  per- 
form the  service  to  exporters  that  it 
should,  it  is  essential  that  it  have  the 
flexibility  and  the  ability  to  perform  its 


financing  services  on  a  continuous  basis 
where  it  will  not  be  required  to  renege 
upon  Its  commitments,  and  its  flnanclng 
proposals  because  of  the  limitations  of 
the  budget,  or  an  expenditure  ceiling. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  in  financing  our  exports  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  not  engaged  in  the  same 
money  market  tliat  other  demands  of  our 
economy  are  engaged  in  domestically, 
and  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ExpOTt-Import  Bank  Is  competing  with 
foreign  money,  with  foreign  flnanclng. 
Also,  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
we  cannot  compete  as  effectively  today 
in  many  markets  because  of  our  labor 
costs  and  because  the  quality  of  our 
products,  much  superior  In  the  past  Is 
being  seriously  challenged  as  comf>etlng 
exporters  improve  their  own  products. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  effective  in  cor- 
recting or  improving  our  balance  of 
trade.  It  Is  essential  that  the  one  area 
left  open  to  us — and  that  Is  more  com- 
petitive financing — be  enhanced  as  much 
as  possible  by  adoption  of  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik). 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  I  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  striking  from  this  bill  the 
proposal  to  exclude  the  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  from  the  combined  budget 
and  from  the  debt. 

This  provision  in  the  bill  flaunts  the 
advice  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
It  flaunts  the  advice  of  the  President's 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts of  1967,  and  that  advice  was  of  xm- 
shaken  validity.  That  advice  was  that  we 
express  in  the  debt  everything  that  is 
owed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  for  expanding  the  capital  of  the 
bank  and  I  am  for  expanding  the  pro- 
gram— I  have  no  objection  to  that — but 
it  would  constitute  a  fraud  to  remove 
these  borrowings  from  the  Federal  debt. 
It  is  fraudulent  advertising  to  permit  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  repaid  about  $3  billion 
of  the  Federal  debt.  It  is  an  erroneous 
impression  that  we  should  not  permit. 

All  the  debts  of  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  Indicated  in  the  debt.  We  talk 
about  having  truth  in  advertising.  Let  us 
establish  and  stand  by  the  principle  of 
truth  in  the  Federal  debt.  This  Informa- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  who  must  make 
vital  decisions  on  economic  policy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Evins)  . 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  my 
voice  against  H.R.  8181,  a  bill  to  free 
the  Export-Import  Bank  from  oversight 
by  the  Congress  and  to  take  their  opera- 
tions out  from  review  under  the  com- 
prehensive budget  concept. 

I  am  opposed  speciflcally  to  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  would  remove  from  the 
budget  the  receipts  and  disubursements 
of  the  Eximbank. 


We  created  a  new  budgetary  concept  a 
few  years  ago  to  include  all  ex]3enditures 
and  all  Income  into  the  budget  and  nov 
we  see  a  pattern  of  many  agencies  want- 
ing to  be  excluded  from  oversight  by  the 
Congress  and  from  budget  review. 

I  am  disturbed  by  this  persistent  trend 
of  legislation  and  reorganization  which 
is  removing  more  and  more  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  f  rcxn  being  In- 
cluded In  the  budget.  I  oppose  that  gen- 
eral principle  of  removing  agencies  of 
the  Government  from  under  the  budget. 

Fannie  Mae  operations  are  now  out 
from  under  the  budget. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  desires 
also  to  be  excluded  and  is  attempting  to 
be  excluded  from  budget  review.  Our 
committee  earlier  has  denied  this  re- 
quest. 

Now  we  see  the  Export-Import  Bank 
wanting  to  be  excluded  from  oversight 
by  the  Congress  and  from  budget  review. 

The  Congress  recently  established  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  to  be  a  corpora- 
tion independent  of  the  Congress  and 
no  longer  subject  to  being  reviewed  by 
the  Congress.  We  have  seen  this  trend 
continue  in  reorganization  after  reor- 
ganization and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
we  see  it  here  today  in  this  bill  to  ex- 
clude the  growing  Export-Import  Bank 
from  congressional  oversight. 

I  think  this  Is  a  bad  trend  and  is 
wrong.  Such  legislation  is  gradually  re- 
ducing the  constitutional  oversight  au- 
thority of  the  Congress — and  thereby 
lessening  its  budgetary  control  over  the 
Federal  Establishment  although  it  is 
generally  held  responsible  lor  Federal 
expenditures. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  "No"  to 
this  continuing  pattern  of  robbing  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  powers. 

I  voted  against  this  propxjsal  last  year 
when  it  was  defeated  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  change  my  position  at  this  time. 

One  member  of  the  committee  that 
supports  this  bill  today  said  to  me,  "Well, 
I  am  opposed,  in  principle,  to  exempting 
an  agency  of  the  Government  from  over- 
sight of  the  Congress — it  is  like  excess 
drinking — but  I  am  ready  for  one  more 
drink." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  removing  the 
operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
from  budgetary  review  of  the  Congress 
and  I  trust  this  pattern  and  trend  of 
exclusion  from  congressional  oversight 
will  be  stopped  and  discontinued. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  With  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  what  it  is 
in  this  country  and  our  trade  balance  be- 
coming less  and  less  favorable,  we  should 
all  be  thinking  in  terms  of  increasing  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  has  done  a  credible  job 
over  the  years  since  its  existence. 

However,  I  cannot  vote  for  increasing 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Eximbank 
if  the  bill  before  us  does  not  include 
language  which  would  prohibit  the  fi- 
nancing of  trade  with  a  country  with 
whom  we  are  presently  at  war — and  we 
are  at  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  suggestions 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — or 
would  prohibit  the  financing  of  trade 
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with  any  nation  presently  aiding  our 
enemy  in  Southeast  A^la. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  any 
m&n  here  can  vote  for  this  legislation 
without  the  prohibitions  I  have  men- 
tioned and  still  look  in  the  eye  the  par- 
ents of  our  fighting  sons  serving  in 
Southeast  Asia  or.  for  that  matter,  look 
themselves  in  the  eye. 

Certainly,  we  need  the  increased  trade 
which  this  legislation,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  engender.  It  would  mean  more 
jobs  for  more  people  and  would  help, 
perhaps,  in  setting  our  financial  house 
in  order.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  in  this 
country  wants  "blood  money"?  And  that 
is  what  it  would  be  if  we  financed  trade 
with  our  enemies.  I  can  assure  you  the 
people  in  my  district  do  not,  and  neither 
do  I.  We  owe  it  to  our  fighting  sons,  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  Southeast  Asia — 
and  I  would  hc^ie  they  would  be  home 
soon — to  protect  th«n  as  best  we  can 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  discourage  and 
prohibit,  where  possible,  the  aiding  of 
our  enemy  on  the  other.  To  allow  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Chairman,  smacks  of 
treason  of  the  worst  kind. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 
H.R.  8181. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  extremely 
Interested  in  the  operations  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  because  of  the  direct 
Impact  it  has  had  in  my  district  and  my 
State.  As  you  know.  Illinois  is  and  has 
been  one  of  the  largest  exporting  States 
in  this  great  country.  In  fact,  it  now 
ranks  first  in  agriculture  exports.  The 
industries  in  my  State  have  only  been 
able  to  maintain  this  record  because  of 
the  support  and  financing  which  have 
been  provided  by  Eximbank.  Obviously, 
these  exports  have  created  numerous  Jobs 
and  have  brought  substantial  income 
into  our  communities  and  my  State  as  a 
whole. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  grimmest 
trade  picture  that  this  country  has  seen 
in  the  last  20  years.  We  have  had  a  trade 
deficit  during  each  of  the  last  2  months 
and  only  a  minimal  surplus  for  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year.  Unless  we  make 
the  necessary  changes  proposed  In  H.R. 
8181  and  give  Eximbank  the  flexlbUity  it 
absolutely  needs  to  do  this  job.  which  we 
have  repeatedly  instructed  it  to  do,  the 
stability  of  our  doUar  will  weaken  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

We  have  already  seen  evidence  that 
the  other  cotmtries  are  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  maintain  confidence  in  the 
n.S.  dollar  unless  we  can  minimize  or 
remove  this  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  The  cHily  practical  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  to  increase  exports.  To 
do  so,  we  must  have  a  competitive  Exim- 
bank as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strength  of  our 
dollar  demands  that  we  pass  H.R.  8181. 
I  strongly  urge  immediate  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8181, 
the  Export  Expansicm  Finance  Act  of 
1971.  This  measure  would  extend  the  life 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  1  year 
from  June  30.  1973.  to  June  30.  1974, 
would  remove  the  Bank's  operatlcms 
from  the  limitations  of  the  unified  budg- 


et, and  would  expand  the  Bank's  lending 
authority. 

The  Eximbank  was  created  back  in 
1945  as  an  independent  corporate  entity 
of  the  Oovemment  to  aid  in  financing 
American  export  sales.  It  is  authorized 
to  extend  credits  to  foreign  buyers,  pro- 
vide loans,  guarantees,  and  Insurance  of 
such  export  credits,  and  to  discount  ex- 
port debt  obligations  held  by  commercial 
banks.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the  Bank  au- 
thorized support  of  export  sales  covering 
some  $5.5  billion  of  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  decade 
our  trade  surpluses  have  fallen  from  a 
peak  of  $7.1  billion  in  1964  to  an  average 
low  of  $1.6  billion  over  the  last  3  years. 
And  the  situation  this  year  is  even  more 
bleak:  the  surplus  for  this  year  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  to  a  low  of  $0.6  billion. 
While  imports  are  increasing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  9.4  percent,  exports  are  in- 
creasing at  only  4  percent,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  US.  share  of  world  trade 
is  shrinking. 

Obviously  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  take  immediate  action  to  reverse  these 
trends;  means  must  be  found  to  foster 
an  expansion  of  American  exports.  The 
bill  before  us  today  provides  a  pfu-tial 
solution  to  that  problem  by  giving  the 
Eximbank  expanded  and  more  flexible 
authority.  Specifically.  Eximbank's  oper- 
ations are  removed  from  the  computa- 
tions of  the  imifled  Federal  budget  which 
has  tended  to  impose  severe  and  unnec- 
essary restraints  on  the  Bank's  activities. 
Second,  the  aggregate  amount  the  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
in  guarantees  and  insurance  is  increased 
from  $3.5  billion  to  $10  billion:  and  the 
overall  statutory  limitation  on  the  Bank's 
lending,  guarantee,  and  insiu-ance  au- 
thority is  raised  from  $13.5  billion  to  $20 
billion.  Third,  the  bill  modifies  the  pro- 
hibition against  Eximbtmk  assistance  in- 
volving export  sales  to  countries  who 
trade  with  our  armed  adversaries,  leav- 
ing the  matter  of  national  Interest  one 
to  be  resolved  by  Presidential  determina- 
tion. Fourth,  the  bill  directs  the  Bank  to 
provide  exf>ort  financing  with  competi- 
tive rates,  terms,  and  other  conditions. 
While  our  long-term  credits  are  com- 
petitive, our  mediiun-  and  short-term 
credits  are  not.  even  though  the  bulk  of 
world  trade  moves  on  medium-  and 
short-term  credits.  And  finally,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem shall  not  limit  or  restrain  any  bank 
or  financial  institution  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  credit  for  financing 
US.  exports.  The  so-called  temporary 
volimtary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
grsun  instituted  by  the  Fed  in  1965  has 
become  more  or  less  permanent,  having 
a  decidedly  negative  imi>act  on  conmier- 
cial  bank  international  finance  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  think 
this  measure  is  deserving  of  our  enthu- 
siastic support  because  it  does  provide 
the  Export- Import  Bank  with  the  flexi- 
bility essential  to  fulfilling  its  urgent 
assignment.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can exporter,  and  thereby  hopefully  in- 
crease our  export  effort  and  trade 
surplus. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to  H.R. 
8181.  the  Export  Expansion  F'inance  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill,  which  would  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  Ls 
an  extremely  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  light  of  the  continuing  increase 
in  our  balance-of-payments  deficit.  In 
the  last  6  years  our  trade  surplus  has 
declined  from  $7.1  billion  to  $1.6  bUlion 
and  the  projection  for  this  year  is  no 
better.  As  the  competition  for  world  mar- 
kets increases  American  businesses  are 
forced  to  vie  with  foreign  exporters  sup- 
ported by  Government  financing.  We 
cannot  at  this  time  allow  the  United 
States  to  slip  any  further  in  the  world 
trade  market. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  ccHnmend 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  who  has  labored  diligently  to 
bring  this  proposal  before  the  House.  The 
bill  will  give  the  Export-Import  Bank 
the  fiexibility  it  needs  to  be  a  truly  effec- 
tive agent  in  supporting  America's  world 
trade.  Removing  the  ceilings  under  which 
the  Bank  must  now  operate  wiU  be  an 
important  step  toward  increased  financ- 
ing for  those  projects  that  private  in- 
stitutions for  one  reason  or  another  are 
unable  to  back.  Also  the  removal  of  the 
Bank  from  the  unified  Federal  budget 
will  exempt  the  Bank  from  annual  ex- 
penditure or  budget  outlay  ceilings.  The 
present  congressional  review  and  con- 
trol, however,  will  quite  rightly  be  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  our  present 
economic  problems  and  the  current  as- 
sault on  the  dollar  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  we  take  steps  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  exportation  of  American  goods 
and  I  therefore  heartily  endorse  this  bill 
and  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  BADELLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
our  debate  on  H.R.  8181 — the  Export- 
Import  Bank  extension — this  afternoon, 
I  believe  it  would  be  both  important  and 
pertinent  to  consider  the  apparent  inter- 
est by  the  Oovemment  of  Chile  in  pur- 
chasing three  commercial  Jets  from  the 
United  States  with  the  backing  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  being  handled  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

I  am  informed  that,  although  a  formal 
request  for  a  lotui  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bank,  efforts  have  been 
underway  for  the  past  several  weeks  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  reception 
which  such  a  request  might  receive.  Chile 
is  apparently  anxious  to  avoid  any  rebuff 
which  oould  seriously  rupture  relations 
which  are  already  somewhat  strained. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  soundings  are  being  considered  and 
the  apparent  effort  being  made  to  remove 
the  decision  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  solely  to  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  National  Security  Coimcll.  This 
situation  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  certain 
administration  officials  that  these  jets 
may  be  used  on  LAN-Chile  flights  which 
stop  in  Havana  en  route  to  and  from 
Europe.  However,  these  oCBcials  seem 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  precedent  al- 
ready exists  in  that  Iberia  Airlines  of 
Spain,  which  also  uses  American  air- 
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craft,  stops  in  Havana.  While  I  realize 
it  is  standard  procedure  for  the  Exim- 
bank to  consult  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  such  matters,  it  would  seem  that 
undue  consideration  is  being  given  to 
imagined  political  problems  and  too  lit- 
tle to  economic  facts  and  more  realistic 
considerations. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  would  be  served  in 
a  number  of  ways  by  approving  a 
Chilean  request  for  Export-Import  Bank 
financing  of  the  commercial  jet  sale.  The 
purchase  of  the  two  Boeing  707's  and  one 
Boeing  727  would  certainly  be  helpful 
to  the  financially  plagued  aerospace  in- 
dustry and  would  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  our  domestic  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, by  facilitating  the  Chilean 
purchase  of  these  planes  the  United 
States  would  be  giving  some  clear  sign 
of  our  interest  in  promoting  amicable 
relations  with  Chile — something  which 
has  been  almost  totally  absent  since  the 
election  of  President  Allende.  If  Chile  is 
not  assisted  in  purchasing  these  from  the 
United  States  it  would  apparently  have 
no  alternative  but  to  seek  such  aid  from 
the  Soviet  bloc — a  disastrous  political, 
economic,  and  psychological  blow  to 
our  already  troubled  Latin  American 
relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  primary  basis  of 
the  determlnatlcn  whether  or  not  to 
grant  Export-Import  Bank  financing  is 
the  applicant's  credit  worthiness  and 
this  must  be  the  basis  upon  which  the 
United  States  should  respond  to  Chile's 
overtures.  There  are  already  a  number 
of  di£Qcult  factors  Involved  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Chile  and  our  hesitancy  over 
furnishing  a  meaningful  and  sjmipa- 
thetic  response  to  its  sounding  on  finan- 
cial underwriting  for  these  Jets  will  sim- 
ply add  additional  and  unnecessary  pres- 
sures. To  date,  our  relations  with  the 
Allende  government  have  been  marked 
by  indifference  and  ineptness  and  a  posi- 
tive turning  point  is  long  past  due.  Last 
week  I  urged  the  President  and  his  ap- 
propriate advisers  to  give  this  matter  full 
and  careful  consideration  with  a  view 
toward  indicating  the  United  States 
willingness  to  fairly  and  favorably  re- 
ceive and  consider  any  Chilean  request 
for  Export- Import  Bank  financing  of 
the  commercial  jets.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  in  expressing  their  interest  and 
support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  8181. 
the  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of 
1971.  This  measure  would  provide  a 
"shot-in-the-arm"  for  U.S.  exports  by 
easing  credit  restraints  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  by  removing  export 
credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve's  vol- 
untary foreign  credit  restraint  program. 

This  measure  would  allow  our  coun- 
try to  compete  more  effectively  with  for- 
eign countries  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly active  in  international  trade. 
HJl.  8181  would  direct  the  Export-Im- 
port to  provide  export  financing  which  is 
competitive  with  foreign  government- 
supported  financing  in  countries  which 
compete  with  our  exports.  The  legisla- 
tion would  make  our  short-  and  medi- 
um-term credit  programs  competitive  in 
world  money  markets. 

To  aid  the  small  exporter.  H.R.  8181 


would  direct  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
in  carrying  out  its  programs,  to  afford 
equal  opportunity  to  those,  who,  because 
of  size,  have  difficulty  competing  with 
large  concerns  in  the  export  financing 
market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  meant  much  to  our  shipping 
industry — an  industry  that  is  fighting 
desperately  for  cargo.  In  1969,  Ufi.-fiag 
vessels  carried  well  over  $838  million 
worth  of  cargo  that  was  generated  by 
loans  from  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

This  legislation  will,  first,  help  us  ex- 
pand our  export  business  so  that  we 
might  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  world's 
market.  Second,  HJR.  8181  will  generate 
needed  cargo  for  our  merchant  fleet  to 
transport  to  foreign  countries.  Third, 
our  economy  will  receive  a  boost  from  the 
increased  exports  by  Improving  our  bal- 
ance of  pajnnents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  their 
deligence  in  preparing  H.R.  8181,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation which  will  mean  so  much  to  our 
country  and,  e^)ecially.  to  our  citizens 
engaged  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  have  further  requests 
for  time? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bUl  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Export  Expan- 
sion Finance  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1»45 
( 13  UB.C.  635  and  following)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1^"  immediately  after  "Sec.  2 
(a) "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Bank  In  the  discharge  of  its  functions 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  Dnlted  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  exp>endl- 
ture  and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limi- 
tations Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also 
Include  the  estimated  annual  net  borrowing 
by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States  Treasury. 
The  President  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  the  amount  of  net  lending  of  the 
Bank.  Including  any  net  lending  created  by 
the  net  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
TTeasury,  which  would  be  Included  In  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  If  the  Bank's  activities  were  not 
excluded  from  those  totals  as  a  result  of 
this  section." 

(2)  Section  2(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "•3,500,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof    'tlO.OOO.OOO.OOO". 

(3)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,500,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu   thereof   "•20,000.000,000". 

(4)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting  In 


lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974",  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  following  the  words  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  pur- 
chasers". 

(5)  Section  2(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  Bank  shaU  not  guarantee,  in- 
sure, or  extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the 
extension  of  credit  In  connection  with  (A) 
the  purchase  of  any  product,  technical  data, 
or  other  Information  by  a  national  or  agency 
of  any  nation  which  engages  in  armed  con- 
flict, declared  or  otherwise,  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the  pur- 
chase by  any  nation  (or  national  or  agency 
thereof)  of  any  product,  technical  data,  or 
other  Information  which  Is  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally by  or  In  any  such  nation  described 
In  subparagraph  (A).  The  Bank  shaU  not 
guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticipate In  the  extension  of  credit  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  any  product, 
technical  data,  or  other  Information  by  a 
national  or  agency  of  any  nation  if  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  any  such  transaction 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest." 

(6)  Section  2(b)  ( 1)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  expansion  of  exports  of  goods  and 
related  services,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
promotion  sind  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  and  real  Income  and  to  the 
increased  development  of  the  productive  re- 
souroes  of  the  United  States.  To  meet  this 
objective,  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  directed 
in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  to  provide 
guarantees,  insurance,  and  extensions  of 
credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  competitive  with  the  Government- 
supported  rates  and  terms  and  other  condi- 
tions avaUable  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  prtnclpal  countries  whoae  exporters 
compete  with  United  States  exporters.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  shall,  on  a  semiannual 
basis,  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  tta  actions  in  complying  with 
this  directive.  In  this  report  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  shall  survey  all  other  major  ex- 
port-financing facilities  available  from  other 
governments  and  govenunent-related  agen- 
cies through  which  foreign  exporters  compete 
with  United  States  exporters  and  indicate 
In  specific  terms  the  ways  In  which  Export- 
Import  Bank  rates,  terms,  and  other  condi- 
tions are  equal  or  superior  to  those  offered 
from  such  other  governments  directly  or  in- 
directly. Further,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
shall  at  the  same  time  survey  a  representa- 
tive number  of  United  States  exporters  and 
United  States  commercial  lending  Institu- 
tions which  provide  export  credit  to  deter- 
mine their  experience  In  meeting  financial 
competition  from  other  countries  whose  ex- 
porters compete  with  United  States  exporters. 
The  results  of  this  survey  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  semiannual  report  provided 
for  under  this  section.  It  Is  furtJier  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Bank  in  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions  should  supplement 
and  encourage  and  not  compete  with  pri- 
vate capital;  that  the  Bank  shall  accord  equal 
opportunity  to  export  agents  and  managers, 
independent  exi>ort  firms,  and  small  coouner- 
clal  banks,  in  the  formulation  and  implemen- 
tation of  Its  programs:  that  loans,  so  far  as 
possible  consistently  with  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  shall  generally 
be  for  specific  purposes,  and.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment:  and  that  in  author- 
izing such  loans  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  take  into  account  the  possible  ad- 
verse effects  upon  the  United  States  econ- 
omy." 

Sac.  2.  In  connection  with  section  2  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Number  11387,  dated  January 
1.  1968.  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or  guide- 
line established  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  connection 
with  a  voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram,  there   shall   be   no   limitation   or  re- 
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■tnlnt,  or  suggestion  that  tbere  be  a  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  on  the  part  of  any  bank 
or  financial  Insltutlon  In  connection  with  the 
extension  of  cre<llt  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing exports  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  is  printed  In  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  siibstitute  be  dl9)ensed  with,  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMXKDMXNT     OITBUO    BT     lU.     WTIJX 

B£r.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oBtmA  by  Mr.  Wtuz:  Page  9, 
strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  foUorws  there- 
after down  through  line  19. 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraph 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  one  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentlonan  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  my  amendment, 
simply  stated,  would  retain  the  so-called 
Pino  amendment,  which  prohibits  trade 
with  countries  supplying  nations  with 
which  we  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict. 
The  Senate  reported  a  bill  which  in- 
cluded language  to  the  effect  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  could  make  loans 
mostly  to  Eastern  European  nations 
which  do  business  with  North  Vietnam. 
HJl.  8181  was  r^wrted  from  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  with  the 
Senate  amendment  in  it  repeating  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  amendment. 

I  offered  an  amendment  during  the 
executive  session  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  would  strike 
the  language  on  page  9  from  line  3 
through  line  19  and  restore  the  language 
which  was  adopted  by  this  Congress  in 
1968. 

On  February  6,  1968,  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  which  would  prohibit  the 
Eximbank  from  loaning  moneys  to  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  and  that  part  of  it  has  been 
retained. 

We  also  adopted  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  the  Eximbank  could  not 
loan  moneys  to  countries  which  furnish 
by  direct  governmental  action  goods, 
supplies,  military  assistance  or  advisers 
to  nations  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(a),  which  are  nations  with  which  we 
are  engaged  in  armed  conflict. 

The  Eximbank  is  a  creature  of  the 
Congress.  The  actions  of  the  Eximbank 
are  controlled  by  Congress.  AH  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
must  be  approved  by  Congress.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  as  a  Congress  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  in  favor 
at  this  critical  time  in  our  history  of 


loaning  money  through  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  governments  which  lend 
support  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  wrong  impression 
would  be  left  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  and  I  think  indeed  it  might 
jeopardize  negotiations  leading  to  an 
end  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
impression  was  left — I  think  perhaps  in- 
advertently but  I  believe  such  impres- 
sion was  left  because  a  Member  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  about  it — that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  supports  a  repeal  of  the  so- 
oalled  Finofunendment. 

I  refer  to  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  on 
page  36,  where  Mr.  Kearns.  who  is  head 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  testified  and 
said: 

The  original  legislative  restriction  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  without  indication 
from  the  executive  branch  that  it  was  de- 
sired. In  this  case  the  executive  branch  does 
not  support  the  legislation  to  repeal  or 
change   the  Pino   amendment. 

There  are  several  other  references  to 
like  effect  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashliy)  . 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
not  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration neither  favored  nor  opposed 
the  provision  in  question? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  probably  would  be 
more  accurate.  I  think  rather  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  case  is  willing  to  al- 
low the  House  to  work  its  will,  but  Mr. 
Kearns  did  say  very  specifically  in  this 
case  the  executive  branch  "does  not  sup- 
port the  legislation  to  repeal  or  change 
the  Fine  amendment."  The  point  I  was 
making  is  that  at  least  one  Member  of 
this  body  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  under- 
stand the  administration  is  in  favor  of 
the  committee  amendment,"  and  I  think 
that  came  on  the  heels  of  something  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  said 
in  response  to  a  question. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  William  Stanton>. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Say 
a  country  like  Rumania:  Would  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  under  the  present 
statutes  and  the  Pino  amendment  be 
allowed  to  do  business  with  Rumania? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  a  very  good  case 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  asking 
this  question.  In  the  instance  of  Ru- 
mania, which  is  a  Communist  nation  and 
even  if  my  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  Pino  amendment  is  retained,  we  still 
have  language  which  would  permit  a  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  Ru- 
mania if  the  President  approves  the 
transaction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case 
of  Rumania,  there  is  a  finding  that  Ru- 
mania has  not  been  trading  with  North 
Vietnam,  so  it  is  not  trading  with  the 


enony  and  even  though  it  is  a  Commu- 
nist country  it  could  receive  a  loan  from 
the  EXport-Import  Bank.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  of  my  amendment. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  simply 
prohibit  the  Eicport-Import  Bank  from 
lending  money  to  a  country  which  Is  di- 
rectly supplying  goods,  materiel,  assist- 
ance, or  advisers  to  North  Vietnam  at 
the  present  time,  or  to  any  nation  with 
which  we  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
in  the  future. 

At  no  time  do  I  think  we  should  en- 
courage the  EXport-Import  Bank  to 
make  loans  to  nations  which  trade  with 
our  enemies.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  are  encour- 
aging nations  to  trade  with  our  enemies, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylii)  has  referred  to  the  so- 
called  Pino  amendment  that  was  adopted 
in  1968.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
this  Congress  said  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  the  United  States  should  encourage 
trade  with  coimtries  with  which  we  have 
diplomatic  relations.  Let  us  face  it.  What 
was  said  in  1968  and  what  was  said  in 
1969  are  not  consistent.  So  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  or  not  we  modify  the 
Pino  amendment,  to  bring  it  into  con- 
formity with  the  policy  statement  adopted 
by  the  Congress  in  1969  with  the  adoixtion 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  believe  there  is  a  wealth 
of  difference  between  saying  we  should 
encourage  trade  with  nations  with  which 
we  have  diplomatic  relations  so  far  as 
export  control  is  concerned,  and  this  bill 
which  authorizes  loans  from  a  bank.  We 
license  companies  to  do  business  with 
any  coxmtry  with  which  we  have  diplo- 
matic relations.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  which  makes 
loans  to  nations  to  finance  exports.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  wealth  of  difference,  be- 
cause my  amendment  concerns  the 
making  good  loans  to  countries;  in  this 
case  most  of  them  behind  the  Ir«i  Cur- 
tain. Export  licensing  through  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  involves  private  corpo- 
rations doing  a  cash  business  in  most 
instances. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  as  I  say,  this 
Bank  is  the  creature  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  the  creature  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body.  We  ought  to  provide  certain 
guidelines  insofar  as  its  operations  are 
concerned,  whereas  in  the  general  oversdl 
picture  of  trade  in  the  world  today  that 
is  a  different  concept,  more  political  than 
financial,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  really  find  it  a  little 
difficult  to  accept  the  distinction.  What 
the  gentleman  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
it  is  quite  appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
making  loans  to  Communist  countries 
with  which  we  are  not  at  war,  but  it  Is 
quite  all  right  for  private  commercial 
banks  to  make  those  very  same  loans  to 
the  very  same  countries. 

What  on  earth  could  justify  this  dis- 
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tinction?  Shall  we  say  it  is  all  right  to  do 
privately  what  we  will  not  do  publicly? 
What  kind  of  hypocrisy  does  this  rep- 
resent? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Present  language  in  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  shall  not  guarantee,  insure,  or  ex- 
tend credit  to  any  country  dealing  with 
our  enemies  if  the  President  determines 
that  any  such  transaction  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  This  places  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of 
being  a  banker. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  on  that.  There  would 
have  to  be  the  finding  by  the  President 
first,  before  the  loan  is  transacted. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  says: 

The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the  extension 
of  credit  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  any  product  •  ♦  •  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  any  such  transaction  would  be 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Bank  is  not  going  to  engage  in  the 
transaction  and  then  put  the  question  to 
the  White  House.  It  is  going  to  put  the 
question  to  the  White  House  and  then 
make  the  transaction  if  the  finding  is 
affirmative. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Whether  it  is  a  condition 
precedent  or  a  condition  subsequent,  it  is 
still  putting  the  President  in  the  position 
of  being  a  banker. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Who  on  earth  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  make  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  vested  with  that  very  re- 
sponsibility by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  beUeve  that  is  the  whole 
difference  between  us.  In  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  we  are  concerned  about  foreign 
policy  decisions.  In  this  bill  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  EXport-Import  Bank  acting 
like  a  bank.  We  are  placing  the  President 
in  the  position  of  making  decisions  for  a 
bank  as  a  lending  institution. 

The  Bank  has  a  great  history,  which 
has  been  laudable  since  it  was  created  in 
1934,  by  Executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  made  an  independent 
agency  of  Congress  in  1945.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  created  it.  It  has  had 
an  excellent  history  of  making  loans  and 
money  has  been  coming  back  into  the 
Bank. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  the 
political  arena.  It  is  supposed  to  be  loan- 
ing money  to  countries  with  the  as- 
surance that  those  countries  will  then 
deal  with  the  United  States  and  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  export  its 
goods  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ashley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  On  this  question  of  the 
position  of  the  administration,  would  not 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree  with  my 
reading  of  the  record?  The  record  as  I 
read  it  shows  that  Mr.  Kearns,  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  when 
asked  about  the  provision  of  the  bill  lift- 
ing the  embargo  on  export-import  guar- 
antees for  Eastern  Europe,  said  that  the 
administration's  position  would  be  made 
clear  by  the  State  Department,  through 
Mr.  Trezise. 

Is  it  not  further  clear  from  the  Record 
that  when  Mr.  Trezise  testified  on  page 
601  of  the  hearings,  he  was  asked  by  you, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  following: 

Most  certainly  we  are  not  legislating  for 
the  moment,  we  are  hopefully  legislating  in 
a  responsible  way  on  a  prospective  basis. 

Would  it  not  be  the  hope  that  this  particu- 
lar kinship  that  we  seem  to  have  for  Ru- 
mania might  be  extended  to  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia,   and    others    in    the    near    future? 

Would  that  not  be  more  or  less  our  na- 
tional aim? 

Mr.  Trezise.  Well,  I  think  my  answer  is 
"Yes",  and  that  this  is  entirely  possible. 
If  not  probable. 

The  statement  Is,  as  you  see,  drafted  with 
some  care.  The  reference  to  Rumania  Is  qual- 
ified by  "under  present  circumsrt.ances". 

If  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority.  I  trust  that 
authorltv  will  be  available  generally. 

Now,  if  the  English  language  means 
anything,  that  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  to  end  the  senseless  policy 
in  which  we  cut  off  our  own  exports  and 
weaken  the  dollar  and  the  security  of  this 
country  while  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Europe  do  the  trading  with  Eastern 
Europe.  Is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  eminently  accurate  statement,  and  he 
is  quite  right,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  expanding  market  represented  by 
Eastern  Europe,  which  now  comprises 
some  16  percent  of  total  world  trade.  Yet 
the  US.  share  of  the  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  is  only  3  percent.  The  rest  of 
the  world  has  97  percent.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  because  of  this  ambivalent,  counter- 
productive policy  that  we  have  insisted 
on  pursuing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Since  my  name  was  men- 
tioned, I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  he  has  made  an  argument  in 
favor  of  my  amendment.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  Rumania  has  been  found  not  to 
be  dealing  with  North  Vietnam  and 
therefore  it  is  being  considered  for  an 
Export -Import  Bank  loan.  If  Poland 
or  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  or  any 
other  Commimist  nation  will  agree  not  to 
deal  with  North  Vietnam,  I  would  say  let 
the  Export-Import  Bank  consider  a  loan 
to  it.  That  makes  my  point  precisely. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  What  Mr.  Trezise  is  saying 
is  that  It  is  the  object  of  our  national 
policy  to  loosen  up  Eastern  EXirope  and 
try  to  inculcate  a  little  independence 
there.  If  they  occasionally  send  a  cargo 
of  chickenfeathers  to  Hanoi,  we  do  not 
want  to  allow  that  to  inhibit  the  power 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  advance 
export  sales  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  strengthen  the  dollar  and  improve 
our  national  security.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 


Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be 
as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  sa3^g 
that  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  did  state  the  policy,  which  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  today ;  name- 
ly, that  it  is  our  purpose  to  encourage 
trade  with  all  nations  with  which  we  have 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble— and  hence  the  caveat  expressed  in 
this  legislation — that  there  may  be  dip- 
lomatic situations  which  would  justify  an 
aberration  in  our  trade  policy.  It  is  for 
this  very  reason  we  say  that  of  course 
the  President  shall  have  the  authority  to 
determine  whether  transactions  are  in 
thelnterest  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
and  large  I  think  it  must  be  emphasized 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  trade  with  all  of  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Ninety-six  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No.   181] 


Addabbo 

Fascell 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Foley 

Morse 

Anderson. 

Ford. 

Murphy.  NY 

Tenn. 

William  D 

Nichols 

Baring 

Prellnghuyscn 

Felly 

Eevlll 

Grasso 

Pepper 

Blester 

Hansen. 

Pettis 

Bow 

I4sho 

Pimle 

Brasco 

Hansen. 

Purcell 

Brooks 

Wash. 

Reid.  NY 

Burton 

Hubert 

Roberts 

Caffery 

Hicks.  Mass 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Carey.  NY 

Hogan 

Rosenthal 

Carter 

Howard 

Roush 

Clark 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ruppe 

Clay 

Jones.  Tenn 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Sikes 

Corman 

Kemp 

Sisk 

Danlelson 

Landrum 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Leggett 

Stubblefield 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Derwlnski 

McCuUoch 

Thompson. 

Dlggs 

Mann 

N  J. 

Dlngell 

Ma  this.  Ga 

Tleman 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

du  Pont 

Mayne 

Vander  Jagt 

Dwyer 

Melcher 

Wampler 

Edmondson 

Mlkva 

Wilson. 

Edwards, 

Mills.  Ark 

Charles  H 

La. 

Monagan 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  McFall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  8181,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  hoA  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  351  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spretid  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  point  of 
order  was  made  that  no  quorum  was 
present  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  '  Mr. 
Blackburn)  had  been  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 
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The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Members  of  the  Committee,  at  the  time 
the  quorum  was  called  we  were  taking 
under  consideration  the  Wylie  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  now  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

What  the  Wylie  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  terminate  the  possibility  of 
any  Export-Import  Bank  financing  of 
trade  with  those  nations  which  might  be 
trading  with  other  nations  engaged  in 
actual  combat  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  langiiage 
which  is  in  the  bill  would  change  this 
legislative  mandate  from  an  absolute 
prohibition  to  a  discretionary  function 
vested  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  now  provides,  there  is  a  legis- 
lative prohibition  against  trading  with 
countries  who  are  trading  with  enemies 
of  this  country  and  time  of  actual  com- 
bat. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Kerns  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
was  that  the  administration  does  not 
support  the  proposed  change.  Thus  we 
are  left  without  any  clear-cut  executive 
direction. 

Mr.  Wylie  in  response  to  a  question 
stated  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  does  not  have  any  position 
but  that  it  is  willing  to  leave  this  matter 
to  the  will  of  the  House. 

Gentlemen,  our  responsibility  is  to  be 
answerable  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  deciding  what  is  in  their  inter- 
est and  what  they  want  us  to  do. 

To  me  this  matter  is  a  relatively  sim- 
ple one.  If  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  this  country  to  allow  their  sons  to 
be  committed  to  military  actions,  as  di- 
rected by  their  Nation's  leaders,  if  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  support  military  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  American  policy  when  for- 
eign policy  commitments  require  military 
action,  then  a  question  arises,  do  we 
have  the  right  to  ask  the  same  American 
parents  and  the  same  American  taxpay- 
ers to  allow  their  tax  dollars  to  finance 
countries  which  are  in  turn  assisting 
those  nations  that  are  opposed  to  us  and 
in  actual  combat  with  us?  To  me  the 
matter  is  very  simple.  Our  responsibility 
to  the  people  we  represent  is  to  take 
action  to  insure  that  their  resources  are 
not  used  on  both  sides  of  a  conflict.  To 
allow  such  mutually  destructive  use  of 
our  resources,  both  men  and  treasure, 
would  be  a  form  of  national  suicide. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  I  can  speak  for 
all  of  the  American  public,  nor  can  I 
speak  for  all  of  the  people  in  my  own 
congressional  district,  but  I  do  suspect 
there  is  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in 
this  country  of  opposition  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  allowing  tax  dollars  to  be  used  to 
finance  countries  that  are  trading  with 
the  enemies  of  our  owti  country. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Reuss)  suggested  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  loaning  money  to  Red  China 
because  Red  China  might  send  a  load  of 
chickens  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  made 
my  point  precisely  and  that  is  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  load  of  chlckerxs. 
We  are  talking  about  permitting  financ- 
ing through  a  bank,  if  you  please,  which 
is  a  creation  of  this  Congress,  and  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
loans  to  Improve  the  economy  of  coun- 
tries which  help  finance  the  activities  of 
a  nation  killing  American  boys. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  crux  of  my  amendment, 
which  provides  one  simple  thing,  and  that 
is  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  pro- 
hibited from  loaning  money  to  a  country 
which  is  supplying  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation.  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  to  point  out  that  Red  China  is 
today  providing,  estimates  I  have  seen 
run  as  high  as  80  percent,  the  small  arms 
and  ammunition  being  used  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  against  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Any  provision  for  financial  assistance 
to  Red  China  would  be  indirectly  an  as- 
sistance to  our  enemies  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  fur- 
ther observation.  If  we  make  any  change, 
if  we  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the 
existing  language,  in  the  language  that 
is  now  in  the  act,  it  is  going  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
enunent  as  being  a  desire  to  liberalize  our 
trade  policy  with  Commimist  coimtries 
and  a  desire  to  extend  credit  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  North  Vietnam.  I  for 
one  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  pro- 
posing or  supporting  any  such  change. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia who  is  supi3orttng  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie).  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  put  his  finger 
directly  on  the  sore  spot. 

Just  this  past  week  one  of  our  great 
news  media  here  in  Washington,  which 
shall  remain  nameless  at  this  time,  an- 
nounced that  the  aid  that  Red  China 
was  furnishing  to  North  Vietnam  was 
a  gratuity  in  support  of  North  Vietnam. 
You  know,  however,  a  very  strange  thing 
happened  on  the  same  day  and  this  has 
caused  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  making  the 
observations  that  at  the  very  Ume  that 
Red  China,  the  principal  supplier  of 
small  arms  to  North  Vietnam  announced 
an  extension  of  its  agreement  to  provide 
war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam,  it  is  now 
being  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  we  change  existing  language  in 
the  authorization  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  which  would  have  the  direct  result 
of  encouraging  trade  not  only  with  Red 
China  but  with  other  Communist  coim- 
tries. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  exactly  what  some 
people  want.  But,  on  the  same  day  that  it 
was  announced  in  this  particular  news 
media  that  Red  China  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  extend  her  gratuitous  help  to 
North  Vietnam,  the  same  newspaper  in 
the  adjoining  column  carried  an  article 
to  the  effect  that  three  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  had 
been  killed  at  Danang  by  an  enemy 
rocket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  where  the 
rockets  are  made.  I  cannot  see  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loaning  money  to  Red 
China  for  the  purpose  of  producing  arms 
or  armament  that  will  continue  to  kill 
American  soldiers.  I  think  it  is  asinine,  to 
say  the  least. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  think  that  the 
President  should  have  the  widest  latitude 
in  terms  of  expanding  American  trade 
I  think  that  trade  policy,  especially  with 
Eastern  Europe  and  Red  China,  is  some- 
thing that  changes  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
If  we  of  the  legislative  branch,  in  a  law 
which  will  last  for  the  next  5  years  as  the 
law  of  the  country,  put  in  an  absolute 
prohibition,  we  will  find  that  we  will  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  not  allow 
him  the  fiexibihty  that  he  should  have. 

I  have  seen  in  several  important  cases 
where  the  Executive  would  like  to  liberal- 
ize trade  with  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries such  as  Yugoslavia,  but  has  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  this  Congress 
at  a  time  when  Yugoslavia  was  trying  to 
decentralize  their  country  and  become 
more  of  a  market  economy,  oriented  to 
the  West  something  supposedly  our  for- 
eign policy  is  for. 

Under  this  bill  it  means  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  could  not  finance  any  goods 
to  a  country  at  war  with  the  United 
States  and.  No.  2,  any  goods  that  would 
move  out  of  a  country  later,  being  sup- 
plied by  this  country,  to  a  country  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  And  then  down  at 
line  14  it  reads: 

The  Bank  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or 
extend  credit,  or  participate  In  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
any  product,  technical  data,  or  other  Infor- 
mation by  a  national  or  agency  of  any  nation 
U  the  President  determines  that  any  such 
transaction  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest 

This  ties  in  very  directly  with  the 
President's  power  in  regard  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  issuance 
of  export  licenses.  In  combination  with 
the  issuance  of  export  licenses  the  Presi- 
dent can  determine  himself  if  he  wishes 
to  have  transactions  with  a  country  such 
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as  Red  China  or  those  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. I  think  that  we  have  to  give  the 
President  the  {X)wer  to  use  his  discretion. 

Just  in  the  last  few  months  we  have 
been  noting  Ping-Pong  diplomacy  with 
Red  China;  we  have  been  talking  about 
perhaps  extending  trade  to  Red  China. 
This  is  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. I  think  whether  it  be  a  Republican 
administration  or  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration that  the  President  should  have 
that  flexibility. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  good  bill.  It  gives 
the  President  the  power  he  needs  to  view 
the  problem  of  our  national  interests. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
l>een  a  point  made  twice  today  during  the 
debate  by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  which  suggests 
ver>-  strongly  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
tension of  discretionary  power  to  the 
President  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy. 

But  it  seems  to  me  a  little  inconsistent 
that  those  who  very  recently  have  been 
very  outspoken  in  their  criticism  of  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  have  been  very  outspoken 
in  their  determination  to  try  to  restore 
some  of  the  legislative  prerogatives  that 
have  been  relinquished  over  this  past 
generation  to  that  executive  branch, 
should  at  this  particular  time  seek  to  give 
discretionary  power  to  the  executive 
branch,  that  has  been  resident  in  the 
legislative  branch,  and  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  would  seek  to  retain  in  this  body. 

Mr.  REES.  I  believe  that,  when  the 
Congress  starts  legislating  specific  re- 
strictions in  the  area  of  foreign  trade  or 
•starts  legislating  in  the  area  of  American 
mvestment  in  other  coimtries,  that  we 
are  putting  restrictions  into  the  law 
which,  in  the  long  run,  will  hurt  Amer- 
ican business,  hurt  American  investments 
overseas.  That  is  why  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Wylie!  would  be  a  bad  amend- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
would  prevent  Chase  Manhattan  or  Bank 
America  from  financing  of  like  types  of 
exports.  The  restriction  is  in  the  licens- 
ing authority  to  export  to  a  country  in 
Eastern  Europe  or  Red  China.  That  is 
where  the  restriction  is,  and  you  do  not 
need  two  restrictions.  Why  make  it  dou- 
bly diflScult  for  American  businessmen 
to  do  business? 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  issue  involved  in  this 
discussion  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Wylie )  whether  we  should  deny 
the  extension  of  credit  or  financial  trade 
to  Communist  or  non-Communist  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  question  of  where  the  power 
should  be  to  make  that  determination, 
In  other  words,  the  President  could  just 
as  well  restrict  the  financing  of  exports 


as  the  Congress,  but  the  proper  location 
of  the  power  is  in  the  latter  branch. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  point  has 
been  made  here  that  should  be  clarified. 

The  previous  speaker  indicated  that  it 
was  not  the  responsibility,  at  letist  from 
his  point  of  view,  that  the  Congress  legis- 
late in  the  area  of  foreign  trade.  I  submit 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  specifically  directs  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  estabUsh  trade  rela- 
tions and  it  is  not  the  prerogative  nor  the 
right  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  perform  this  function.  It  be- 
comes quite  evident  when  only  those 
powers  which  are  granted  to  the  Execu- 
tive by  the  Congress  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign trade  become  his  responsibility,  and 
I  think  we  must  remember  it  is  solely  not 
only  the  duty  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  direct  the  policies  of  foreign 
trade  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  would  not  agree  that 
although  the  Congress  in  the  past  has 
been  derelict  in  the  delegation  of  too 
much  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  that  this 
would  be  a  good  area  in  which  we  should 
exercise  our  responsibility? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  say — yes.  in  a 
general  way,  and  specifically  in  the  area 
of  foreign  trade  the  Congress  regretfully 
abdicated  its  responsibility  in  the  1962 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Looking  back  in 
retrospect.  I  cannot  quite  find  anything 
that  developed  that  would  justify  calling 
that  legislation  a  trade  expansion  act 
because,  indeed,  it  was  not. 

There  were  those  who  were  willing  to 
give  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  blank  check  to  cut  tariffs 
without  full  reciprocity  and  the  right  to 
control  in  the  process  they  merely  a9^ 
dicated  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bUity. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  in 
our  history  the  Congress  would  once 
again  reestablish  its  responsibility  in  this 
field  and  reassume  its  constitutional  ob- 
ligation to  the  people  of  this  countrj-. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Collier)  which  I  think  are  ab- 
solutely correct.  Congress  on  too  many 
occasions  has  abdicated  its  clear  respon- 
sibility under  the  constitution  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce.  I  think  that  is  the 
main  issue  before  us  in  this  particular 
amendment.  I  think  we  must  reassume 
that  authority  and  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wylie  amendment  and  I  do  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  while 
our  American  military  men  are  engaged 


in  a  critical  battle  in  South  Vietnam  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  be  absolutely 
prohibited  from  financing  trade  with  any 
nation  that  supports  another  nation  with 
which  U.S.  forces  are  engaged  in  armed 
conflict,  declared  or  otherwise. 

Second.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  clearly  delegates  to  the 
Congress,  not  the  President,  the  full 
power  and  authority  "To  regulate  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Nations — article  I, 
section  8 — therefore,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  have 
previously  stated,  this  clear  responsibil- 
ity which  each  Member  of  Congress  has 
to  his  constituency,  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  should  not  be  delegated  away  or 
abandoned. 

Third.  It  is  important  to  maintain  the 
concept  in  the  present  law,  known  as  the 
Fino  amendment,  in  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  House  today.  It  has  been  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  these  carefully 
defined  prohibitions  on  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  should  be  maintained  while 
our  American  men  are  being  asked  to 
give  up  their  lives  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  would  have 
contemplated  the  idea  of  having  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  or  the  President 
be  allowed  the  discretion  of  guaranteeing 
loans  or  making  loans  to  any  countrj- 
that  was  dealing  with  Nazi  Germany 
during  the  time  that  we  were  at  war  with 
that  nation  from  1941  to  1945.  In  my 
opinion,  the  situation  today  is  parallel  to 
that  condition  of  the  1940's.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would,  by  the  voting  process, 
have  removed  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  supported  that  kind  of  thinking  at 
that  time,  and  in  my  opinion  would  do  so 
today  were  they  here  to  participate  in 
referendum  on  this  same  issue. 

I  once  again  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  offering  this  impwrtant 
amendment  to  this  legislation  which  I 
intend  to  support. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
It  has  been  rather  fascinating  to  me  to- 
day to  hear  the  discussion  about  the 
powers  of  the  President  when  it  comes 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  I  have 
listened  to  this  discussion  in  the  context 
of  a  discussion  that  was  held  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  is  as 
qualified  and  authorized  to  be  in  effect 
the  Commander  in  Chief  with  resp)ect  to 
trade  and  those  matters  of  foreign  af- 
fairs as  he  is  in  military  affairs. 

I  realize  that  Emerson  said.  "FooUsh 
consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  small 
minds."  But.  frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that 
both  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  could  afford  to  be  guilty  of 
a  little  more  consistency,  whether  it  be 
foolish  or  not. 

I  think  we  were  right  2  weeks  ago  when 
we  granted  to  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  negotiations  with  respect 
to  the  termination  of  hostiUties  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  think  we  would  be 
right  today  to  give  to  the  President  the 
discretion  to  continue  to  conduct  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  with  re- 
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spect  to  foreign  trade  and  foreign  affairs 
and  I  join  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  au- 
thor of  several  amendments  some  years 
ago  which  had  much  the  same  effect  as 
the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  feel  I  should  take  just  a  moment 
to  explain  that  I  have  changed  my  view. 
Perhaps  I  can  justify  it  because  condi- 
tions themselves  have  changed  material- 
ly. Back  in  the  mid-1960's  many  of  us 
thought  we  were  trying  hard  to  achieve 
a  military  victory  in  Vietnam.  The  action 
of  Congress  in  accepting  my  amend- 
ments was  to  impose  economic  sanctions, 
to  try  to  tighten  down  through  nonmlli- 
tary  means  upon  the  enemy  and  upon 
those  who  were  supplying  the  enemy. 
That  to  me  then  was  thoroughly  justi- 
fied, and  as  I  look  back  to  that  period, 
it  was  justified.  But  today  no  one  sure- 
ly thinks  we  are  trying  to  win  the  war 
militarily  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  shed  the  vestige  of  that 
earlier  period  and  open  trade  opiwrtu- 
nlties  for  our  Nation  with  the  coimtrles 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frwn  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  say 
that  as  far  as  the  powers  of  the  Congress 
are  concerned,  it  is  clear  ttiat  the  powers 
of  Congress  include  the  expansion  of 
trade.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  this 
country  stands  for  and  one  of  the  things 
that  make  it  great,  starting  with  the 
clipper  ships  of  yesteryears.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  to  make  a  case  if  srou 
are  going  to  put  an  impediment  on 
trade.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  up  aigainst 
a  rock  in  hard  places.  In  each  particular 
instance  we  have  to  make  a  distinction 
as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  a 
country  that  is  shipping  pig  iron  to  one 
of  our  enemies  or  whether  they  are 
shipping  chicken  feathers.  That  is  a  deci- 
siwi  you  cannot  lay  down  in  a  piece  of 
legislation.  You  have  to  designate  some- 
one with  the  power  to  make  such  a  deci- 
sion. The  gentlanan  is  correct.  The 
President  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
make  this  kind  of  decision. 

Previous  legislation  made  it  impossible 
to  make  the  distinction  between  mate- 
rials which  would  be  used  against  our 
boys,  as  the  saying  goes,  or  whether  the 
material  was  a  commodity  which  was  in 
no  way  related  to  our  war  effort.  "Rie 
President  is  the  person  best  suited  to 
make  that  kind  of  decision.  Is  that  not 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  making? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  policy  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  talking  about  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  financing 
of  all  exports  to  those  countries,  because 
most  is  done  through  the  private  sector 
and  would  be  unaffected  by  this  amend- 
ment. All  we  are  saying  is  that  where 
the  President  thinks  It  would  be  In  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  he 
can  do  so,  and  I  tun  satisfied  that  this 
President  will  not  abuse  that  discretion 
nor  will  he  exercise  it  unwisely. 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
ask  several  questions  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  was  wondering  if  dur- 
ing the  hearings,  the  committee  took 
testimony  on  the  extension  of  $5  million 
in  Export-Import  credits  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  to  buy  U.S.  military  equip- 
ment. Was  that  matter  brought  up? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  it  was  not.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  will  be  found  in  our 
hearings. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  think  that  this  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  know  of  this  trans- 
action since  it  is  pretty  well-acknowl- 
edged that  the  Government  of  Allende 
in  Chile  is  Marxist-oriented.  It  has  been 
branded  communistic  of  a  breed  similar 
to  Castro's  Cuba. 

I  would  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  transcript  of  the  Department  of 
State  press  briefing  on  June  30.  1971,  just 
a  little  over  a  week  ago.  At  that  time  it 
was  announced  that  there  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Government  of  Chile  $5 
million  in  credits  to  buy  U.S.  mUitajT 
suppHes,  which  were  identified  as  one 
C-130  aircraft,  peratroop  equipment — 
without  further  explanation — and  also 
the  leasing  of  a  seagc^g  vessel  to  the 
Chilean  Navy  which  was  identified  as  the 
Arikara. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  transcript  of 
the  State  Department  press  briefing  on 
the  extension  of  $5  million  in  Export- 
Import  credits  to  the  Government  of 
Chile  to  biiy  U.S.  military  equipment. 
It  is  very  short,  but  extremely  important. 
because  it  indicates  a  deliberate  act  on 
the  part  of  this  Government  to  circum- 
vent the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act. 

The  transcript  follows: 
Teanschipt  of  I>EPAaTMErrr  or  State 
Pkess  Briefing 

June  30.  1971. 

Q.  Charlie,  can  you  conflrm  that  the 
United  States  has  granted  Chile  $5  million 
In  credits  for  the  purchase  of  military  equip- 
ment? 

A  My  understanding  is  that  In  response 
to  a  Chilean  request,  we  have  agreed  to  ex- 
tend up  to  $6  million  In  credit  In  this  fiscal 
year  (KY  1971)  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary equipment. 

"Grant"  has  a  special  technical  connota- 
tion In  this  context,  which  Is  why  I  said 
•extend  credit." 

This  Is  within  the  range  of  amounts  that 
we  have  extended  to  Chile  in  recent  years; 
basically,  the  equipment  contemplated  is 
some  paratrooper  equipment  and  a — that  Is, 
one — C-130  aircraft. 

Q.  Can  we  put  this  In  a  bit  of  a  time  frame. 
Charles?  The  fiscal  year  ends  at  midnight 
tonight.  When  was  this  decision  made,  and 
when   was   this   extension   offered? 

A  The  decision  was  made  fairly  recently. 
Gary. 

I'm  not  quite  sure  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  "extension." 

Q.  Well,  you're  offering  them  «5  million — 
up  to  95  million  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
military  equipment — presumably  there's  a 
certain  time  period  that  these  transactions 
would  require. 

A.  No.  I  don't — 

Q.  The  fiscal  year  ends  In  twelve  hours. 

A.  Well  no.  In  that  respect,  there  is  no 
extension  required.  The  case  Is  opened  with 
this  fiscal  year's  funds — they  can  be  ex- 
pended In  subsequent  yesu-  or  years. 

Q.  Charles,  I  dldnt  hear  what  was  Included 
besides  the  C-130  aircraft. 

A.  Some  paratroop  equipment — on  which 
I  have  no  further  detaUs  now. 


Q.  Charles,  is  extension  of  Export-Import 
Bank  Loans  to  Chile  to  buy  commercial  air- 
craft In  this  country  being  held  up  pending 
a  settlement  of  the  copper  dispute? 

A.  I  am  going  to  have  to  fall  back,  I  think, 
on  some  reasonably  delphic  langauge,  here 
John  (or  maybe  It's  unreasonably  delphic 
language,  depending  on  where  you  stand) 
and  say  that  this  question  of  the  pending 
sale  of  commercial  airliners  Is  essentially  a 
banldng  matter  which  will  be  decided  on  its 
merits. 

Q.  Well — any  idea  when.  Charlie? 

A.  No.  can't  predict  when  It  will  be  made 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  copper  dispute 
has  an  input  Into  the  consideration? 

A.  No  comment. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  armed  Navy  ship  also 
mentioned  in  the  article  we  are  all  talking 
about,  this  morning? 

A.  No,  I  think  It  was  a  seagoing  tug — the 
Arikara,  which  we  are  leasing  to  the  Chilean 
Navy  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Q.  That  was  Just  one  C-130? 

A.  One — "a"  C-130. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

(The  briefing  was  terminated  at  12:56 
p.m.] 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
at  the  comments  of  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause in  1969  amendments  were  adopted 
into  the  law  stating  that — 

No  funds  or  bMTOwlng  authority  available 
to  the  Ssport-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  by  such  bank  to  partici- 
pate In  any  extension  of  credit  In  connection 
with  any  agreement  to  sell  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  entered  Into  with  any 
economlcally-lees-developed  country  after 
June  30.  1968. 

Mr.  RARICK.  May  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  the  question  was  asked  at  the 
briefing  as  to  whether  this  $5  million  ex- 
tension of  credit  of  military  equipment 
to  Chile  was  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1971  specifically?  Whoever  handled  the 
interview  asked  if  this  would  expire  In 
12  hours,  when  the  fiscal  year  1971  ex- 
pired, and  the  Einswer  was  that  no  exten- 
sion was  necessary — that  the  funds  could 
be  expended  in  a  subsequent  year  or 
years  when  the  Chilean  Government 
made  the  request.  The  interview  pwsed 
unanswered  questions  only  on  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment nationalizing  U.S.  copper  interests 
in  that  country. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  that  grant- 
ing Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  the 
Marxist  Gtovemment  of  Chile,  which 
must  be  a  decision  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  questioned 
by  many  Americans  as  not  being  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people  or 
of  our  many  Latin  American  friends? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Whatever  kind  of  lit- 
mus paper  test  does  the  gentleman  ex- 
pect the  Bank  to  perform  in  determining 
its  known  policies? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  was  only  asking  the 
gentleman  if  this  was  discussed  in  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  responded  in  the 
negative  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RARICK.  The  American  people 
have  also  heard  in  recent  days  about  a 
$700  million  Mack  truck  factory  to  be 
constructed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  this 
also  to  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  My  recollection,  if  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  Fiat 
transaction,  is  this. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  My  question  had  to  do 
with  the  Mack  truck  transaction. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mack 
truck  transaction  is  an  independent  con- 
tract between  the  Mack  truck  business 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  To  date,  they  have 
not  applied  for  any  credit,  whether  in 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  or  credits 
from  private  banks.  This  is  a  separate 
contract. 

Now,  vis-a-vis  Chile,  the  president  of 
Chile  happens  to  be  Marxist,  but  I  tell 
the  gentleman  now  the  armed  forces 
are  not  Marxist. 

This  was  a  loan  application  put  in 
long  before  the  Marxist  government  was 
elected  by  the  people  of  Chile. 

I  think  we  have  to  get  away  from 
looking  at  these  situations  as  black  and 
white  and  look  at  them  rather  as  grays. 

Mr.  RARICK.  I  think  rather  we  have 
to  look  at  them  as  red  or  shades  of  red. 

Are  we  prefwring  to  arm  the  President 
of  Chile  to  attack  his  neighbors?  Para- 
troopers are  usually  regarded  as  an  of- 
fensive arm  unless  they  are  used  domes- 
tically as  shock  troops  to  suppress  popu- 
lar uprisings. 

Many  Americans  are  quite  conscious 
that  U.S.  vessels  that  were  loaned  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  used  to  capture  our  fishing  boats. 
We  have  just  within  the  week  recovered 
U.S.  fishermen  from  Marxist  Allende's 
Communist  comrade  Castro  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
them  to  become  Communist  and  politi- 
cally aimed  with  the  Soviet  Union,  his 
policies  might  be  the  best  thing. 

Mr.  RARICK.  He  may  not  be  directly 
alined  with  Communist  Russia,  but  he 
is  in  bed  with  Communist  Cuba  and  its 
imperialistic  dictator  Castro. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
should  clarify  what  my  amendment  does, 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in 
the  air  about  what  it  does  not  do. 

My  amendment  would  simply  retain 
in  the  law  the  prohibition  against  the 
financing  of  trade  through  loans  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  with  any  na- 
tion which  furnishes  by  direct  govern- 
mental action,  goods,  supplies,  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  any  country  with 
which  we  are  engaged  in  armed  confiict 
that  is  now  or  in  the  future.  Today  it  ap- 
plies only  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

TELLER     VOTE     WITH     CLERKS 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Wylie.  Patman,  Blackburn,  and 
Ashley. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  were — ayes  207. 
noes  153,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  182] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

A-yES— 207 


Abbltt 

Gross 

Price,  Tex 

Abemethy 

Grover 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Hagan 

Qule 

Archer 

Haley 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Hall 

Randall 

Asplnall 

Halpern 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Hammer- 

Reld.  Ul 

Belcher 

schmldt 

Rhodes 

BeU 

Harsha 

Robinson.  Va. 

Bennett 

Harvey 

Roblson,  NY. 

Betts 

Hastings 

Roe 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Rogers 

Bray 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rousselot 

Brlnkley 

Henderson 

Roy 

Brooks 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Runnels 

Broomfield 

Hlllls 

Ruth 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

Sandman 

Brown,  Ohio 

HuU 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hungate 

Saylor 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hunt 

Scherle 

Buchanan 

Hutchinson 

Schmltz 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ichord 

Schneebell 

Biuleson.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Scott 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Sebellus 

Byron 

Jonas 

Shipley 

Camp 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sboup 

Carter 

Kazen 

8h  river 

Cederberg 

Keating 

Slack 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Snyder 

Clancy 

King 

Spence 

Clausen. 

Kuykendall 

Springer 

DonH. 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Clawson.  Del 

Landgrebe 

Stanton, 

Cleveland 

Latta 

J.  William 

Collier 

Lent 

Steele 

Collins.  Tex. 

Uoyd 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Colmer 

Lujan 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Conable 

McClure 

Stephens 

Coughlln 

McColllster 

Talcott 

Crane 

McDade 

Taylor 

Daniel.  Va. 

McDonald, 

Teague.  Calif. 

Davis.  SO. 

Mich. 

Terry 

Dennis 

McEwen 

Thompson.  Oa 

Devlne 

McKevItt 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dickinson 

McKlnney 

Thone 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Dowdy 

Macdonald. 

Waggonner 

Downing 

Mass. 

Ware 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Watts 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Martin 

WhaUey 

Esch 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

White 

Eshleman 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Fisher 

Mills.  Md 

Wldnall 

Flood 

Mlnlsh 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Williams 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Myers 

Wolff 

Forsythe 

Natcher 

Wright 

Fountain 

Nelsen 

Wyatl 

Prey 

OKonskl 

Wydler 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Perkins 

Wyman 

Gallflanakls 

Pickle 

Yatron 

Gettys 

Pike 

Young.  Fla. 

Glalmo 

Poage 

Young.  Tex. 

Goldwater 

PofT 

Zion 

Goodllng 

Powell 

Zwach 

Griffin 

Preyer.  N.C. 
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Abourezk 

Brown.  Mich. 

Eckhardt 

Abzug 

Burke.  Mass 

Edwards.  Calif 

Adams 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ell  berg 

Albert 

Carney 

Erlenborn 

Anderson, 

Casey,  Tex. 

Evans,  Colo 

Calif. 

Celler 

Flndley 

Anderson,  111. 

Chlsholm 

Fish 

Anderson, 

Clark 

Foley 

Tenn. 

Clay 

Fraser 

Andrews. 

Collins,  111. 

Prellnghuysen 

N.  Dak. 

Conte 

Frenzel 

Annunzlo 

Conyers 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Gallagher 

Aspln 

Culver 

Garmatz 

BadlUo 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Gaydos 

Barrett 

Davis,  Oa. 

Gibbons 

Beglch 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Bergland 

Dellenback 

Green,  Greg. 

Blaggl 

Dellums 

Green.  Pa 

Bingham 

Denholm 

Griffiths 

Blatnlk 

Dlggs 

Gude 

Boggs 

Dlngell 

Hamilton 

Boland 

Dow 

Hanley 

Boiling 

Drlnan 

Hanna 

Brademas 

Dulskl 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Monagan 

Rostenkowskt 

Hawkins 

Moorhead 

Roybal 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Morgan 

Ryan 

Helstoskl 

Morse 

St  Germain 

HoUfield 

Moeher 

Sarbanes 

Horton 

Mobs 

Scheuer 

Jacobs 

Murphy.  111. 

Selberllng 

Karth 

Nedzl 

Slsk 

Kee 

Nix 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kluczynskl 

O'Hara 

Smith,  N,Y. 

Koch 

O'NeUl 

Staggers 

Kyros 

Passman 

Stanton. 

Leggett 

Patman 

James  V. 

Link 

Patten 

Steed 

Long,  Md. 

Pepper 

Stokes 

McClory 

Price.  111. 

Sullivan 

McCloskey 

Puclnskl 

Symington 

McCormack 

Railsback 

Tlernan 

McFall 

Rangel 

UUman 

McKay 

Rees 

Van  Deerlin 

Madden 

Reld,  NY. 

Vanlk 

MaUllard 

Reuss 

Vlgorlto 

Mazzoll 

Rlegle 

Waldle 

Meeds 

Rodlno 

Whalen 

Metcalfe 

Roncallo 

Yates 

MUler,  Calif. 

Rooney.  NY 

Zablockl 

Mink 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Mitchell 

Rosenthal 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-74 

Addabbo 

Grasso 

Obey 

Alexander 

Gray 

Pettis 

Arends 

Gubser 

Peyser 

Baring 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Plrnle 

BevlU 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pod  ell 

Blester 

Hubert 

Purcell 

Blanton 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Roberts 

Bow 

Hogan 

Roush 

Brasco 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Burton 

Jones.  Ala. 

Slkes 

Cabell 

Jones.  Tenn 

Skubltz 

Caflery 

Kastenmeier 

Stratton 

Carey,  NY. 

Landrum 

Stubblefield 

Conn an 

Lennon 

Stuckey 

Danlelson 

Long.  La 

Teague.  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

McCulloch 

Thompson.  N.J 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

UdaJl 

Dent 

Mathls.  Ga 

Veysey 

Derwlnskl 

Matsunaga 

Wampler 

Donohue 

Mayne 

Wilson.  Bob 

du  Pont 

Melcher 

Wilson, 

Dwyer 

Mlkva 

Charles  H. 

Edmondson 

Mollohan 

Edwards.  La. 

Mills.  Ark 

Fascell 

Mlnshall 

Ford. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

William  D. 

Nichols 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR     VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  Page  7. 
line  25,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  page  8,  line  16. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  would  simply 
strike  from  this  bill  the  provision  which 
would  exempt  and  remove  from  the  debt 
ceiling  and  from  the  combined  budget 
the  borrowings  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  very  bad  pro- 
vision which  should  be  deleted  from  the 
present  bill. 

In  other  respects  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  the  legislation  is  necessary 
and  wise,  but  the  provision  contained  in 
the  present  law  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  remove  is  the  section  which 
would  remove  the  borrowings  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  both  the  com- 
bined budget  and  from  the  debt  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairmsui,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  this  country 
where  we  ought  to  be  truthful  about  our 
borrowings.  I  think  there  is  a  great  need 
for  putting  it  on  the  record  and  keeping 
it  there. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  I  seek  to  remove  flaunts  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  who  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee that  there  should  be  full  disclosure 
of  the  debt  of  the  United  States.  It 
flaunts  the  advice  of  the  President's  bi- 
partisan Commission  on  Budgetary  Con- 
c^ts. 

For  these  reasons  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

This  language  in  the  bill  would  give  the 
appearance  of  clearing  $3  billion  or  $4 
billion  of  the  debt  and  would  leave  an 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Federal 
debt  Is  less. 

I  therefore  ask.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  Committee  accept  this  amenchnent 
and  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
Export-Import  borrowing  in  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  in  the  combined  budget. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas). 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  if  it  is  not  true  that  all  of 
the  language  beginning  with  "in  accord- 
ance" on  line  5  on  page  8,  and  running 
through  to  the  end  of  the  line  16,  Is  in 
fact  surplusage? 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  unnecessary  lan- 
guage which  my  amendment  strikes  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  that  this  language  is 
surplusage  anyway,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  should  be  stricken.  It 
is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
it  in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Vandc). 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  gather  from  your 
earlier  remarks,  and  I  just  wanted  to  see 
if  I  was  correct — is  it  not  also  true  that 
these  loan  amounts  that  may  be  made  in 
1  year,  under  the  present  system  are  re- 
flected as  expenditures  and  all  of  the  loan 
repayments  are  naturally  made  in  later 
years.  Also,  the  operations  have  been  so 
successful  that  dividends  have  been  paid 
to  the  Treasury.  It  really  in  not  an  ac- 
curate picture  to  have  these  loans  shown 
as  budget  outlays. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  not  an  accurate  pic- 
ture. The  gentleman  is  100  percent  right. 
He  understands  exactly  the  problem  fac- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Eximbank  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  it  a  fair  statement 
that  the  more  business  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  does,  the  better  off  the  Ameri- 
can people  are? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  That  is  in  terms  of  jobs,  that  is  in 
terms  of  dollar  stability,  and  that  is  in 
terms  of  the  entire  national  economy. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  no  question 
either  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
will  be  to  curtail  the  potential  business 
the  Export-Import  Bank  could  do.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  can  be  absolutely 
no  question  about  that,  because  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  mean  that  in  order  for  the  bank  to 
do  a  higher  volume  of  business  in  financ- 
ing American  exports,  there  will  have  to 
be  a  budget  impact  of  enormous  propor- 
tions. The  gentleman  says,  "Well,  it  is  not 
honest  to  do  it  in  any  other  way."  I  could 
not  disagree  with  that  more.  "There  is  no 
attempt — and  I  say  it  is  very  much  to  the 
contrary — to  withhold  information  from 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people.  In 
fact,  under  the  bill  before  us  the  bank  is 
required  to  prepare  annual  budgets  for 
submission  through  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  the  Congress  so 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
continue  to  have  the  responsibility  of  re- 
viewing and  recommending  the  adminis- 
trative budget  of  the  Eximbank.  Further- 
more, the  bank's  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  must  be  approved  eis  to  amount, 
interest  rates,  and  the  timing  of  the  is- 
sues. So  in  both  terms  of  executive  over- 
sight and  in  terms  of  congressional  over- 
sight there  is  ample  opportunity  for  re- 
view. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  comments  the  gentleman  is 
making.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  House 
this  basic  fact :  There  are  only  three  ways 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  our 
balance-of-payments  problems,  and  do  so 
effectively.  One  I  think  would  be  to  get 
a  sharing  of  security  costs  with  the  free 
world.  The  second  would  be  to  have 
equitable  access  to  all  the  markets  of 
the  free  world.  But  the  third  is  to  arrange 
financing  for  our  exports.  That  matter  is 
before  us,  and  it  will  serve  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

<  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make 
no  mistcUce.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
this  bill  is  to  exclude  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  the  total  of  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Govermnent;  to  exempt  that  Bank 
from  any  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  limitations  imposed  on  the 
budget. 

In  1966,  President  Johnson  appointed 
the  members  of  the  Oommisslon  on 
Budget  Concepts.  Chairman  of  that  Com- 


mission was  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiUT.  David  Kennedy,  and  among 
the  members  was  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Elmer 
Staats,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
including  Mr.  Mahon  and  Mr.  Bow.  The 
Commission's  staff  director  was  Robert 
Mayo,  who  recently  served  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  was  to 
reconunend  to  the  President  guidelines 
with  respect  to  the  budget  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  programs  which 
should  be  included  or  excluded  from  the 
budget  totals. 

The  Commission  reported  in  the  faU 
of  1967  and  that  report  was  unanimous. 
According  to  Comptroller  General  Staats, 
the  report  recommended  that  all  loan 
programs  operated  by  entities  in  which 
the  capital  stock  is  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  which  have  recourse  to  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  included  in  the 
budget  on  a  net  lending  basis.  That  is 
to  say,  the  budget  totals  include  the  dif- 
ference between  loan  outlays  or  disburse- 
ments on  one  side,  and  loan  reimburse- 
ments or  repayments  on  the  other  side. 

On  May  20,  1971,  Mr.  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  appeared  before 
the  Bsmking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Let  me  read  from  his  statement: 

As  you  kxiow,  the  0«neral  Accounting  Office 
has  over  many  years  favored  the  principle  of 
full  disclosure  to  the  Congress  and  review  by 
the  Congress  of  the  budgetary  programs  sub- 
mitted by  the  Executive  Branch.  In  our  view 
excluding  the  Export-Import  Bank's  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  totals 
would  establish  a  highly  undesirable  prece- 
dent since  the  exclusion  could  with  equal 
logic  and  Justification  be  applied  to  other 
loan  programs. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  Impossible  to  differ- 
entiate between  this  program  and  other 
loan  programs  In  the  budget.  It  would  open 
the  door  to  excluding  other  programs,  a 
weakening  of  the  budgetary  process,  and 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  es- 
tablish budgetary  priorities.  The  objectives 
of  the  legislation  could  be  accomplished 
with  equal  effectiveness  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Expenditure  Control  and  Limitation 
Act  or  by  administrative  action  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  Increase 
the  limit  on  expenditures  for  the  Bank. 

Our  {xxltlon  Is  consistent  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts  of  October,  1967,  that  all 
loan  programs  operated  by  Federal  entitles 
In  which  the  capital  stock  la  owned  by  the 
Government  should  be  Included  In  the 
budget  on  a  net  lending  basis. 

On  May  13.  1971,  less  than  2  months 
ago,  Mr.  Mahon  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
I  quote  from  that  letter  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  said : 

I  incUne  heavily  to  view  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exclude  a  wholly-owned  govern- 
ment enterprise  from  the  budget  tot*ls.  It 
would  be  something  of  a  precedent  that 
others  might  well  seek  to  take  advantage  of, 
and  that  is  what  especially  troubles  me. 

Now  that  the  House  has  decided  that  we 
should  not  have  an  overall  expenditure  cell- 
ing beginning  on  July  1,  I  trust  that  your 
committee  will  see  fit  to  delete  the  provi- 
sions In  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted.  It  is  only  fiscal  respwi- 
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sibility  that  we  see  to  it  that  there  is 
some  oversight,  and  conformance  with 
the  budget  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  It  is  also,  I  understand,  op- 
posed by  the  present  administration.  The 
Members  might  not  realize  it,  but  the 
United  States  is  in  trouble  with  our 
trade  international  balance  and  with  the 
status  of  the  dollar  overseas.  Just  a 
couple  of  months  ago  we  read  about  the 
fact  that  the  German  mark  was  being 
revalued  vis-a-vis  the  dollar.  In  our  trade 
balance  in  the  last  2  months  we  have  had 
negative  for  the  first  time  in  21  years. 
We  flnd  our  capital  account,  which  is 
money  going  in  and  out  of  U.S.  invest- 
ments, has  been  deteriorating. 

If  this  country  does  not  start  develop- 
ing a  unified  trade  policy  and  begin 
worrying  about  our  balance  of  payments 
overseas  we  will  be  in  more  trouble  eco- 
nomically than  we  are  now  in  these 
troubled  times.  When  our  balance  of 
payments  goes  to  pot  we  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

This  is  a  field  I  dealt  with  profes- 
sionally for  quite  a  few  years  before  I 
was  elected  to  Congress.  I  know  the 
United  States  has  to  export.  To  do  that 
we  have  to  be  able  to  compete,  and  to  do 
that  we  have  to  have  a  facility  like  the 
Eximbank  that  can  give  American  ex- 
porters the  terms — tliat  means  low  in- 
terest and  long  term  loans — so  that  we 
can  compete  with  the  nations  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  with  the  European 
Common  Market. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
specific  bill.  The  bill  does  exempt  the 
Eximbank  from  the  budget,  but  we  have 
to  remember  that  they  are  dealing  pri- 
marily with  contingent  money— loan 
guarantees  for  the  most  part.  They  are 
not  specific  loans  made  by  the  Exim- 
bank for  the  ABC  Export  Co.  They 
are  guarantees  made  for  instance  to  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  or  the  Bank  of 
America  for  a  line  of  credit  to  an  Ameri- 
can company  to  export  goods  to  other 
countries. 

If  we  are  supposed  to  take  contingent 
liabilities  and  consider  them  to  be  a  part 
of  the  national  debt,  we  might  as  well 
take  all  the  accounts  insured  by  the 
FDIC  and  say  that  every  insured  bank 
deposit  should  be  a  part  of  the  national 
debt.  But  this  is  basically  contingent  debt 
that  we  are  talking  about. 

To  effectively  compete  in  the  world 
market  we  have  to  have  the  flexibility 
so  our  trade  balance  can  increase  with- 
out undue  restrictions.  We  have  a  year- 
and-a-half  lag  in  the  Federal  budget. 
The  budget  that  we  are  working  on 
now  is  for  a  flscal  year  that  started  last 
week. 

So  if  we  have  this  medium  term  in- 
flexibility in  the  budget  vis-a-vis  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  which  is  primarily  a 
guaranteeing  insUtution  and  not  a  lend- 
mg  institution,  we  will  find  we  could  have 
so  much  inflexibUlty  that  when  the 
American  exporters  need  that  credit  to 
export  to  build  up  our  trade  balance  the 
money  might  not  be  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yirid? 


Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  about  the  dire  straits  in 
which  our  trade  balance  is.  but  we  are 
giving  away  about  $13  billion  a  year  in 
foreign  aid,  loans,  cme  facet  and  another. 
I  would  have  thought  that  would  have 
been  a  more  e£Bcient  way  to  bring  our 
trade  balance  in  bounds. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me 
exactly  how  taking  the  Export-Import 
Bank  out  of  the  unified  budget  is  going 
to  seriously  restrict  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  REES.  I  just  mentioned  it  puts  in 
a  rigidity. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Exactly  what 
is  that  rigidity? 

Mr.  REES.  The  rigidity  is  the  year  and 
a  half  it  takes  for  the  legislative  branch 
to  pass  on  to  the  executive  branch  budget. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  page  8 
of  the  bill,  he  can  see  the  President  is 
required  to  give  the  Congress,  every  year, 
a  complete  report  on  exactly  what  the 
Eximbank  is  doing.  If  this  body  does  not 
like  what  the  Bank  is  doing,  we  can 
change  the  law  to  restrict  certain  ac- 
tivities or  by  putting  them  back  into  the 
budget. 

But  by  having  them  in  the  budget, 
they  are  building  an  infiexibility  by  a 
year  and  a  half.  For  example,  based  on 
what  the  current  trade  is  now,  the  com- 
mittee might  set  a  very  low  level,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  trade  might  start  in- 
creasing. In  a  year  and  a  half  it  would 
still  take  another  year  and  a  half  to  ad- 
just to  what  that  new  trade  might  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman cite  chapter  and  verse  as  to  ex- 
actly where  and  at  what  time  this  has 
held  down  our  trade  and  exports?  Is  the 
gentleman  postulating  a  theory  rather 
than  an  actual  condition,  a  kind  of  vague 
apprehension? 

Mr.  REES.  I  believe  it  Is  a  very  live 
apprehension. 

Again,  remember  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  specific  appropriation.  We  are 
talking  basically  about  guarantees  to 
American  exporters,  guarantees  made  to 
American  banks. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  believe  there  can  be  a  good  deal  of 
confusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  would 
be  unfortunate  in  respect  to  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

In  the  first  instance,  let  me  say  that 
Mr.  Staats  is  subject  to  some  correction 
if  he  said  there  is  no  distinction  between 
this  lending  and  the  other  lending  the 
United  States  does. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentlemen  here, 
who  I  am  sure  are  aware  of  this,  that  for 
the  other  lending  or  for  other  guar- 
antees the  Government  has  an  interest, 
and  as  to  this  we  are  providing  the  money 
at  a  lower  than  market  interest  rate  or 
are  taking  an  extra  risk  because  of  the 
type  of  person  to  whom  the  loan  is  be- 
ing made.  As  to  the  Eximbank.  neither 
one  of  these  things  is  true. 

The  Eximbank  operation  is  a  hard  loan 
window.  It  operates  on  market  interest 
rates.  It  lends  money  to  people  who  have 
a  demonstrable  capability  to  pay  it  back. 
It  has  a  track  record  which  will  back 
up  that  assertion. 

The  thing  which  the  gentleman  from 


California  (Mr.  Rees)  was  trying  to  point 
out,  and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  evidently  did  not  catch,  is  that 
if  we  have  the  restriction  of  the  budget 
on  the  operation  of  the  bank  over  and 
above  whatever  restrictions  we  put  on  in 
terms  of  the  sunount  of  money  we  au- 
thorize for  them  to  lend,  or  to  operate 
guarantees  on,  that  will  have  a  very  un- 
predictable effect  on  the  bank,  which  will 
curtail  commitments  already  made  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  thought  the  Con- 
gress told  them  they  could  do.  which 
the  Congress  now  tells  them  they  cannot 
do. 

As  a  businessman,  let  us  say  that  I  go 
to  the  bank  and  say,  "Lend  me  some 
money  to  make  this  deal  with  a  customer 
abroad  so  that  the  people  in  my  factory 
will  have  jobs  building  this  particular 
piece  of  equipment."  The  bank  says,  "All 
right;  we  will  make  a  commitment,  Mr. 
Hanna."  Then  I  start  on  the  business  of 
doing  this.  Then  they  call  me  on  the  tele- 
phone, about  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
and  say,  "Pardon  me,  we  have  to  cancel 
that  commitment  because  the  budget 
boys  have  told  us  there  is  not  that  much 
flexibility  in  the  budget." 

Well,  now.  what  way  of  doing  business 
is  that?  If  you  were  a  businessman  and 
subject  to  this,  would  this  encourage  you 
to  help  out  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem? I  suggest  to  you  that  it  would  not. 
That  is  why  the  administration  came 
to  us  and  that  is  why  the  Treasury  is 
for  this  bill  and  that  is  why  the  adminis- 
trative authorities  on  the  highest  levels 
have  asked  us  to  support  this  measure. 

Excluding  Exim  from  the  U.S.  budget, 
as  proposed,  in  no  way  harms  or  attacks 
the  integrity  of  the  VS.  budget.  By  all 
rational  judgment,  Exim  does  not  belong 
In  the  budget  in  the  first  place. 

Removing  Exim  from  the  U.S.  budget 
will  clarify  the  budget  and  will  remove 
the  irrational  restrictions  which  being 
in  the  budget  places  on  EMmbank,  a 
bank  which  is  profitable  and  which  uses 
no  appropriated  funds.  Constraining  the 
activity  of  Exim  for  budgetary  reasons 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  constrain  the 
activities  of  other  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  makes  no  sense 
at  aU. 

The  removal  of  Eximbank  from  the 
budget  is  called  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
bank  performs  a  unique  service  as  a 
Government  entity.  Most  Government 
agencies  spend  money  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  Exim,  to  the  contrary,  lends 
money,  generating  a  profit  to  the  tax- 
payers. Furthermore,  among  the  lending 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
Eximbank  has  the  distinction  of  making 
hard  loans  at  current  interest  rates  to 
low-risk  borrowers  who  have  proven 
their  ability  to  repay  the  loans. 

The  testimony  heard  by  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  during  our  6 
days  of  hearings  on  this  legislation,  and 
material  gathered  and  examined  by  the 
committee  members  and  staff  over  the 
past  few  months,  provide  overwhelm- 
ing evidence :  First,  that  the  bank  is  be- 
ing unduly  and  unwisely  constrained  by 
its  inclusion  in  the  unified  budget,  sec- 
ond, that  removing  Eximbank  from  the 
budget  is  the  only  viable  solution  to  the 
Bank's  problems  and  therefore  removing 
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the  Bank  from  the  bxidget  is  not  only 
warranted  but  necessary,  third,  that  be- 
cause of  the  Bank's  nature  and  unique- 
ness such  removal  is  defensible  from  an 
accounting  standpoint  and  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  set  a  precedent,  and 
fourth,  that  so  removing  the  Bank  will 
not,  in  any  way.  lessen  the  review  and 
control  which  the  Congress  has  over 
Bank  activities. 

Under  the  unified  budget  concept,  first 
adopted  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  budget, 
Exlmbank's  net  loan  disbursements  are 
accounted  for  as  budget  expenditures 
rather  than  as  loan  receivables,  even 
though  the  money  disbursed  will  soon 
return  with  Interest;  its  collections 
from  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  outstanding  loans  are  accounted  for 
as  receipts,  or  offsets  to  budget  outlays. 
We  are  in  a  period  of  extensive  expan- 
sion in  world  trade.  In  such  a  period  it  is 
only  natural  that  a  profltmaking  lender 
will  have  a  "net  lending  outlay."  It  is 
not  very  sound  business  practice  to  re- 
gard this  as  a  negative  budgetary  ex- 
penditure. A  commercial  lender  would 
not  regard  this  as  an  expenditure,  but 
that  is  how  Exim  appears  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  negative  impact  on  the  budget  at- 
tributed to  Eximbank  amounted  to  $246 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  |2 19  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970.  However,  for 
these  same  periods,  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  procedures — that  Is, 
where  one  asset — cash — is  exchanged  for 
another  asset — a  loan  receivable--the 
Bank's  operations  actually  showed  prof- 
its of  $104  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$110  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Further,  the  Bank  paid  a  $50  million 
dividend  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 
as  it  has  over  the  past  several  ye&rs. 
and  the  Bank  has,  in  fact,  paid  since 
its  inception  a  total  of  $706  million  in 
dividends  on  its  capital  stock  investment. 
The  inclusion  of  Eximbank  in  the  budg- 
et w&s  brought  about  by  the  adoption 
of  the  unified  budget  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
which  resulted  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts— the  Kennedy  Commis- 
sion. The  Kennedy  Commission  recom- 
mended that  all  Federal  credit  programs 
be  included  in  the  budget.  This  recom- 
mendation was,  and  is.  sound  and  valid 
except  in  the  case  of  Eximbank  which  is 
unlike  any  other  Federal  lending  pro- 
gram in  the  budget. 

The  Commission  noted  that  most  all 
Federal  loans  were  either  at  very  low- 
interest  rates— say.  2  or  3  percent — or 
were  for  extraordinary  long  terms — say. 
25.  30.  or  40  years — or  were  to  persons 
whose  credit  worthiness  could  not  justify 
the  extension  of  loans  on  normal  terms 
The  bad  debts  resulting  from  such  loans 
are  quite  high. 

Thus,  the  term  "soft"  loans  appUes  to 
such  Federal  credit  programs,  and  they 
are  properly  included  in  the  budget.  Such 
soft  loans,  even  when  repaid  in  full,  en- 
tail the  repayment  over  such  a  long 
period  of  time  and  at  such  a  low  rate 
of  interest  that  there  is  a  substantial 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Eximbank,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
only  "hard  '  loans. 

Eximbank's  interest  rate  is  currently 
6  percent  or  higher;  its  terms  are  those 
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normal  for  commercial  trade  and  aver- 
age about  7»'2  years.  As  required  by  its 
basic  statute,  the  Bank  sedis  "reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment"  in  all  of  its 
loans.  In  fact,  loans  written  off  since  the 
inception  of  the  Bank  total  only  two- 
one  hundredths  of  1  percent  of  loan  dis- 
bursements made  over  that  time. 

Finally,  I  think  that  the  Congress  must 
keep  in  mind  the  crlUcal  role  played  by 
the  Eximbank  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  As  I  see  it  there  are 
three  approaches  that  must  be  taken 
jointly  to  provide  a  favorable  balance  of 
pajTnents:  First,  we  must  encourage 
other  free  world  nations  to  accept  a  much 
greater  share  of  the  burden  of  collective 
security  than  is  now  the  case,  second,  we 
must  Insure  our  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  free  world,  and  third,  we  must  have 
competitive  trade  financing  in  order  to 
keep  these  profits  from  going  to  the 
credit  facilities  of  other  Industrialized 
nations.  The  House  is  in  a  position  to- 
day to  take  an  important  step  toward  the 
third  approach  by  extending  and  im- 
proving the  operation  of  the  Eximbank. 
Clearly  then,  the  Bank  is  different  from 
other  Federal  lending  institutions. 
Equally  clearly,  exclusion  of  the  bank 
from  the  U.S.  budget  does  not  attack 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  budget  and  does 
not  set  a  precedent  for  removing  other 
lending  programs  from  the  budget. 

Another  very  Important  fact,  discussed 
in  detail  on  iJage  6  of  the  committee's 
report  on  H.R.  8181,  is  that  excluding 
the  bcuik  from  the  budget  in  accordance 
with  H.R.  8181  will  not.  In  any  way,  di- 
minish the  control  and  review  which 
Congress  has  over  the  bank's  programs 
and  activities.  Four  specific  dollar  limi- 
tations set  by  the  Congress  on  the  bank's 
program  activities  and  administrative 
expenses  will  continue  to  be  included 
annually  as  a  separate  title  of  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriations acts. 

Thus,  it  is  w^ith  strong  conviction  and 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 
passage  of  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
that  up  until  we  initiated  the  unified 
budget  the  Exp>ort-Import  Bank  oper- 
ated just  as  we  proposed  it  operate  under 
the  committee  bill  before  us  today. 
Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  happened  to 
be  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  a  number  of 
years  that  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  budget.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  have  the  unified  budget. 
That  subcommittee  regularly  reviewed 
the  Export-Import  Bank  operations.  FVsr 
an  experimental  reason  we  put  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  operations  under  the 
unified  budget.  I  have  not  seen  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Improve  its  (^Jerations 
because  it  has  been  under  the  unified 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been 
handicapped  in  the  functioning  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  because  it  has  been  forced  to  oper- 
ate under  the  unified  budget.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  way  we  had  it  when  it  oper- 


ated well  and  where  I  think  it  can  oper- 
ate beMer  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  wish  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  is  the  way  they  ought  to  vote. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today,  because  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  this  body 
to  begin  to  attack  the  whole  question  of 
this  country's  foreign  trade  policies  in  a 
comprehensive    and    uniform    manner, 
rather   than   in   a   piecemeaJ    manner, 
which  has  been  the  traditional  approtich, 
I  am  afraid,  over  the  years.  The  fact  is 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  itself   are  crucial 
elements  In  this  policy.  While  I  hesitate 
to  tackle  something  like  the  Nation's  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  fearful  that  it  might 
be  looked  upon  as  akin  to  attacking  such 
venerable  institutions  as  motherhood  and 
apple  pie.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for 
a  serious  reexamination  of  all  the  ele- 
ments in  this  country's  trade  picture 
and  that  means  the  sacred  cows  in  our 
society  such  as  the  Export- Import  Bank 
and  its  role  in  all  of  this.  Obviously,  over 
the  years  the  Bank  hsis  performed  yeo- 
man's service  in  the  cause  of  increasing 
this    Nation's    exports.    Obviously,    this 
country  carmot  afford  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  similar  institutions  exist  in  other 
countries  around  the  world.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  catmot  make  sug- 
gestions for  constructive  reform  of  this 
institution  and,  if  need  be,  criticize  cer- 
tain aspects  of  its  performance  and  put 
forth  some  ideas  about  how  it  should  be 
performing  in  the  future. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  In  recent 
months  pressure  has  grown  for  a  com- 
plete   review   of   this   Nation's   foreign 
trade  policy.  This  is  not  a  surprising  de- 
velopment, particularly  when  one  con- 
siders the  dismal  trade  figures  of  the 
past  2  months.  It  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  the  rising  unemployment 
figures  for  the  past  several  months.  Con- 
siderable concern  has  been  expressed  on 
this  floor  about  the  wholesale  export  of 
American  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lately 
it  seems  that  this  is  the  only  export  this 
country    seems   to   excel    at — exporting 
American  jobs.  We  seem  to  have  the  field 
to  ourselves  and  do  not  .seem  to  meet 
with  much  foreign  resistance  to  this  kind 
of  export.  Most  speakers  on  the  subject 
have  focused  on  the  need  for  some  form 
of  quota  legislation.  We  know  the  AFL- 
CIO   is    preparing    a   whole    legislative 
package  which  will  go  considerably  fur- 
ther in  meeting  this  problem  than  any 
proposals  currently  before  committees  of 
this  House.  In  view  of  this  concern  and 
these  plans.  I  think  we  should  not  just 
rubber-stamp  this  Export  Expansion  Fi- 
nance Act.  because  what  we  do  here  to- 
day has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  Nation's 
trade  policy.  The  fact  is  that  while  it  is 
true  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
around  a  long  time  and  we  have  grown 
used  to  it.  its  practices  in  the  past  have 
sometimes  contributed  to  the  export  of 
American  jobs.  Considerable  capital  ma- 
chinery  has   been   exported   from   this 
country  to  other  countries  with  Exim- 
bank  assistance,   only   to  manufacture 
goods   to   flood   our   markets   and   cost 
American  workers  their  jobs.  The  magic 
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combination  of  highly  technical  Ameri- 
can machinery  and  cheap  foreign  labor 
has  proved  an  unbeatable  combination  in 
one  American  market  after  another. 
With  the  Bank's  bias  toward  medium- 
and  long-term  flnancing,  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  most  of  the  deals  in  its  portfolio 
represent  the  sale  of  American  capital 
goods  and  machinery  to  potential  for- 
eign competitors. 

I  am  not  going  so  far  today  as  to  say 
It  should  all  be  stopped.  I  realize  that  to 
some  extent  if  we  did  not  sell  these  goods, 
other  countries  would.  What  I  am  sasrlng 
is  that  while  we  are  about  the  business 
of  crying  about  the  further  loss  of  jobs 
in  this  country,  let  us  realize  how  some 
of  them  are  being  lost.  This  institution 
under  consideration  today  accounts  for 
part  of  the  story.  We  should  vote  today 
with  our  eyes  wide  open.  I  feel  this  Bank 
owes  the  Congress  a  complete  breakdown 
of  where  its  credits  are  going,  what  prod- 
ucts are  being  financed,  and  how  the  sale 
of  these  goods  affects  the  trading  figure 
of  our  trading  pictures.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  in  exempting  Eximbank  from 
the  xmified  Federal  budget  and  exempt- 
ing the  Bank  from  annual  expenditure  or 
budget  outlay  ceilings,  we  are  providing 
this  institution  with  considerably  more 
freedom  than  they  now  enjoy  to  go  on 
making  and  increasing  this  kind  of  fi- 
nancing. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Every 
Member  here  should  realize  what  he  is 
doing  on  this  vote.  It  sounds  great.  Let  us 
encourage  exports.  But  let  us  face  it. 
there  is  a  price  we  pay  in  the  name  of  en- 
couraging exports.  This  institution  will 
be  looking  to  the  domestic  money  market 
for  the  bulk  of  its  funds.  Insofar  as  it 
does,  it  will  be  competing  directly  with 
other  financial  institutions  seeking  to 
meet  other  domestic  needs.  This  has  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  interest  rate  struc- 
ture in  our  money  markets.  The  funds 
in  turn  will  then  be  supplied  to  foreign 
firms  at  prices  competitive  with  foreign 
interest  rates.  Any  difference  in  what  it 
costs  to  raise  the  money  and  what  can  be 
realized  on  the  loans  is  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  Similarly,  the  dis- 
counting facilities  promised  by  this  Bank 
m  the  future  to  encourage  private  banks 
to  participate  in  its  financing  arrange- 
ments may  well  have  to  be  conducted  at  a 
loss  to  be  absorbed  agsun  by  the 
taxpayers. 

A  fact  which  leads  me  to  another  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  about  which  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  and  that  is  that  in  the 
future  the  Federal  Reserve  may  not  limit 
banks  or  financial  institutions  in  their 
credits  to  extend  export  financing.  In 
other  words,  export  credits  to  foreign 
companies  will  be  exempted  from  the 
voluntary  credit  restraint  program. 
Banks  will  be  free  to  use  up  their  whole 
ceiling  under  this  program  to  loan  to 
foreign  firms  and/or  subsidiaries  of  the 
multinational  firms.  This  is  bound  to 
have  an  undesirable  effect  on  this  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments  program,  even 
though  it  is  being  done  in  the  name  of 
encouraging  exports.  This  is  being  of- 
fered as  an  incentive  to  the  private  bank- 
ing sector  to  make  more  loans  to  small 
exporters.  At  present,  the  banks  are  turn- 
ing many  of  these  people  down  with  the 
excuse  that  the  voluntary  restraint  pro- 
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gram  makes  it  impossible.  I  predict  here 
today  that  banks  will  still  be  turning 
down  the  ^nall  man  interested  in  export- 
ing or  the  small  importers  in  a  foreign 
country,  because  they  will  still  be  using 
as  their  criteria  in  granting  credit  such 
factors  as  total  profitability  of  the  ac- 
coimt  relationship,  potential  future  busi- 
ness, compensating  balances,  volume 
transactions,  letters  of  credit,  and  trans- 
fer and  remittance  orders.  What  will 
happen  is  that  now  the  total  amount  of 
the  VPCRP  ceiling  will  now  be  available 
for  the  banks'  prime  rate  customers,  the 
multinational  firms.  It  will  also  allow  the 
larger  banks  increased  latitude  for  in- 
vestment in  foreign  banks  and  financial 
institutions,  something  which  the  origi- 
nal Federal  Reserve  program  was  sup- 
posed to  discourage  or  curb. 

In  conclusion,  all  the  elements  in  our 
international  trade  policies  are  interde- 
pendent. What  we  do  to  encourage  ex- 
ports may  well  end  up  encouraging  in- 
creased imports.  If  we  have  problems, 
and  few  can  deny  that  we  do,  with  our 
balance-of-payments  picture,  then  we 
must  refrain  from  doing,  for  perfectly 
good  reasons,  something  which  will  re- 
turn to  plague  us  in  another  area.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  treat- 
ing something  so  central  in  tiie  foreign 
trade  picture  as  the  Export-Import  Bank 
as  a  kingdom  unto  itself.  Before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  changes  embodied  in 
this  legislation,  this  Congress  owes  it  to 
the  American  worker  to  proceed  with  a 
complete  and  thorough  review  of  this 
Nation's  whole  foreign  trade  policy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  many  types  of  lending 
operations  which  do  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  are 
authorized,  and  which  are  in  the  budget. 
Among  them  are  loans  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  college  hous- 
ing, public  facilities,  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Associaticm,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  nu^l 
electric,  and  many  other  forms  of  agri- 
cultural credit  loans.  Would  the  gentle- 
man advocate  that  we  remove  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  for  example, 
from  congressional  purview?  If  he  does 
not,  would  the  gentleman  feel,  for  some 
reason,  that  the  foreign  borrower  should 
be  in  a  superior  position  to  the  fellow 
who  wants  to  get  a  loan  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration? 

I  was  very  touched  by  the  gentleman's 
statement.  He  says,  you  go  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  wanting  some 
money  and  you  are  told  that  that  is  too 
bad  because  SBA  does  not  have  any 
money  left  because  Congress  did  not  au- 
thorize it.  When  the  lid  is  on  for  the 
American  borrower,  why  should  it  be  off 
for  the  foreign  borrower? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  did  not  want  to  confuse 
the  presentatiOTi  that  I  was  making  with 
the  gentleman's  pKjint,  which  is  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  bill  will  affect 
the  Appropriation  Committee  control 
over  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  will  not. 
It  has  a  history  since  1949  of  being  un- 
der the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  1 
did  not  hear  anybody  on  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations   coming   before  this 


Congress  sajring  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  controls  they  had  over  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  correct  here  is  the  fact  that  you 
impose  on  the  will  of  the  Congress  this 
particular  application  of  the  condition  of 
the  budget  on  the  operation  of  this  dy- 
namic institution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man answered  my  question. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  action  in  taking 
the  Export-Import  Bank  out  from  under 
the  debt  ceiling  will  open  a  floodgate 
of  other  applicants.  There  are  going  to 
be  others  coming  along,  and  pretty  soon 
we  will  not  know  what  our  debt  is.  Right 
now  our  latest  figure  on  the  condition 
of  the  economy  is  months  old.  The  latest 
figures  on  the  receipts  of  the  Government 
are  in  the  February  report.  We  know 
there  has  been  a  shortfall  of  revenue. 
We  need  this  Information  in  order  to 
legislate  intelligently  and  vrisely.  It 
ought  to  be  in  the  budget,  and  I  think  it 
will  be. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  pointed  out  that 
these  are  hard  loans  and  this  is  good 
money.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
only  to  make  hard  loans  and  only  have 
bad  risks  denied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Why  not  have  some  good  hard  loans 
in  the  debt  to  which  we  can  point  with 
pride.  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  the 
argiiment 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  you 
look  at  this  thing  as  a  sensible  acccount- 
ant  would  do,  a  bank  doing  business  takes 
cash  as  an  asset  and  it  lends  it  out  and 
it  takes  receipts  from  the  borrowing  cus- 
tomer and  puts  them  in  their  assets.  So 
one  asset  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  does  exactly 
what  a  commercial  bank  does.  It  changes 
one  form  of  asset  to  another  form  of 
asset.  But  under  the  budget  you  could 
not  offset  one  asset  against  the  other. 
You  have  to  call  it  an  absolute  debt  until 
the  loan  is  paid  off.  I  submit  that  is  not 
necessary  based  upon  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  respect- 
fully differ  with  some  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  great  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  who  seem  to  think  we 
need  to  contribute  to  the  deflciency  or 
deficit  which  we  have  now.  The  deficit 
will  be  bad  enough  as  it  is  without  incur- 
ring other  ways  of  increasing  the  deficit 
gap  that  now  exists,  no  matter  what  is 
done  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

This  makes  artificial  Increases  In  the 
debt  and  the  deficit  because  this  is  a 
hard  liability  and  we  know  we  are  going 
to  collect  it.  It  is  secured  by  the  mer- 
chandise or  hardware  produced  by 
American  exporters  with  American  labor. 
It  frees  our  own  plants  to  put  on  extra 
labor  with  which  to  produce  goods  that 
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we  can  sell  in  foreign  markets  and  there- 
by improve  our  balance  of  payments. 

A  vote  against  the  amendment,  a  vote 
with  regard  to  supporting  those  who  do 
not  want  to  give  the  Elxport-Import  Bank 
this  leverage,  this  ability  to  compete,  is 
a  vote  to  increase  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  need  to  In- 
crease that  deficit. 

Further,  If  the  gentlemen  really  want 
to  play  honesty  games  with  a  deficit  and 
worry  about  the  liability  whoi  we  have 
collateral  merchandise  to  back  up  those 
loans,  under  that  theory  we  should  in- 
clude in  the  deficit  or  the  liabilities  of 
the  Government  the  FDIC,  the  Federal 
Mort«age  Corporation  and  their  contin- 
gencies as  well  as  many,  many  others 
and  then  that  will  really  give  us  a  gar- 
gantuan celling  in  the  Federal  deficit 
which  would  be  aroimd  $600  billion  and 
you  would  have  to  finance  that  by  going 
In  the  market  at  the  going  interest  rate 
In  order  to  finance  that  $600  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many 
would  vote  for  the  debt  ceiling  to  be  in- 
creased up  to  $600  billion  because  we  put 
In  the  budget  every  possible  reahn  of  ima- 
ginative potential  liability,  particularly 
that  which  is  furnishing  employment. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  to  differ  with  my 
good  friend  on  the  Wasrs  and  Means 
Committee.  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  finances 
the  exportation  of  machinery,  textile  ma- 
chinery and  shoe  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery to  these  foreign  countries  and 
thereby  It  is  exporting  jobs.  That  Is  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  our  friend  from 
Ohio  has  offered  a  good  amendment  here 
and  if  we  want  to  save  the  jobs  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  country 
I  think  we  ought  to  vote  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Let  us  agree 
that  the  shoe  business  is  not  going  sUbroad 
very  fast.  It  wiU  be  here  for  a  long  time. 
At  least,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
build  machinery  if  we  do  not  make  the 
shoes.  This  way  we  will  be  out  of  the 
shoe  business  but  will  be  in  the  machin- 
ery business. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  And  we 
will  be  out  of  the  electronics  business 
also. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman upon  his  very  clear  explanation 
of  what  is  involved  here  and  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks.  I  think 
a  vote  for  the  Vanlk  amendment  is  ac- 
tually a  vote  against  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  manner  in  which  it  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  It  is  a  sort 
of  a  method  by  which  we  finance  our 
American  manufacturers  and  thereby 
provide  American  jobs.  The  American 
unemployment  rate  has  reached  the  as- 
tronomical rate  of  6  percent  of  the  work 


force.  You  are  voting  not  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  building  of  machinery  so  we  can 
sell  in  competition  with  other  nations 
and  so  we  can  sell  in  competition  with 
them,  but  sell  American-made  machines 
and  hardware  of  all  kinds.  If  we  have 
confidence  In  American  business,  we 
ought  to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Vanik  ) . 

•mjjnj    VOTE    WITH    CLCKKS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Vandc,  Patkan,  Ashley,  and 
Gross. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes,  112, 
noes  249,  not  voting  73.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  183) 
[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 
AYBS— 113 


Abbltt 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

PoweU 

Abemethy 

Oarmatz 

QulUen 

Abourezk 

Oaydofl 

Rarlck 

AbEUg 

OrUBths 

Rlegle 

Albert 

Oross 

Roe 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Haley 

Rooney.  NY. 

Archer 

Hall 

Roy 

AAh  brook 

Harsha 

Runnels 

BadlUo 

Hays 

Ryan 

Beglch 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Satterfleld 

Bennett 

HuU 

Say  lor 

Blackburn 

Icbord 

Soott 

Blatnlk 

Jonas 

Setberllng 

Brademaa 

Jones.  N.C. 

Shipley 

Bray 

Karth 

Smith.  Calif 

Brlnkley 

Kyros 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brooka 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Broomfleld 

Unk 

Steed 

Buchanan 

Long.  Md. 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Burke.  Mao*. 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Burleson.  Tex. 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Byrne.  Pa. 

McEwen 

Symington 

Byron 

McMillan 

Thompson.  Oa 

Clawson.  Del 

Macdonald. 

UUman 

Crane 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Mahon 

Vanlk 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Martin 

Veysey 

DaTls,Oa. 

MazEoll 

Watu 

Delaney 

MUler,  Ohio 

White 

DennlB 

Mink 

Whltten 

Dom 

Mlnahall 

WUson. 

Dowdy 

MoUohan 

Charles  H. 

Eckhardt 

Montgomery 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Calif 

Nix 

Wyatt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

O-Kooakl 

Wydler 

Flynt 

Pasonan 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Pickle 

Young.  Pla. 

Praaer 

Pike 
NOES— 249 

Zlon 

Adams 

Blaggl 

Cederberg 

Anderson. 

Bingham 

CeUer 

Calif. 

Bogga 

Chamberlain 

Anderson,  ni. 

Bo  land 

Chappell 

Anderson. 

Boiling 

Chlaholm 

Tenn. 

Brotzman 

Clancy 

Andrews. 

Brown.  Mich 

CTark 

N.  Dak 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clausen. 

Annunzio 

Broyhlll.  N.C 

DonH. 

Ashley 

Burke.  Pla. 

Clay 

Asp  In 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Cleveland 

Asplnall 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Collier 

Baker 

Cabell 

Collins,  ni. 

Barrett 

Camp 

Collins.  Tex. 

Belcher 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Bell 

Carney 

Conable 

Bergland 

Carter 

Conte 

Betts 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Hosmer 

RandaU 

Culver 

Hungate 

Rees 

Davis.  B.C. 

Hunt 

Reld.  ni. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Reuse 

Dellenback 

Jacobs 

Rhodes 

Dellumn 

Jarman 

Robinson.  Va. 

Denholm 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roblson.  N.Y. 

Devlne 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Dickinson 

Kazen 

Rogers 

Diggs 

Keating 

Roncallo 

Dow 

Ke« 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Downing 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Drlnan 

Kemp 

Rostenkowski 

Oulskl 

King 

RouBselot 

Duncan 

Kluczynskl 

Roybal 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Koch 

Ruth 

Bllberg 

Kuykendall 

St  Germain 

Erlenbom 

Kyi 

.Sunrlm^n 

Bsch 

Land  grebe 

Sar  banes 

Bshleman 

Latta 

Scherle 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lent 

Scheuer 

FaaceU 

Uoyd 

Schneebell 

Pindley 

McClory 

Scbwengel 

Pish 

McColUster 

Sebellus 

Plsher 

McDade 

Shoup 

Ploort 

McDonald. 

Shrlver 

Plowers 

Mich. 

Slsk 

Foley 

McPall 

Skubltz 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

.  McKay 

Slack 

Porsythe 

McKevltt 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Prellnghuysen 

McKlnney 

Spence 

Prenael 

Madden 

Springer 

Prey 

MaUllard 

Stafford 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stanton, 

Puqua 

Meeds 

J.  WUllam 

Oallflanakls 

Metcalfe 

Stanton, 

Oallagher 

Miller.  Calif. 

James  V. 

Oettys 

tlUlB.  Md. 

Steele 

Qlalmo 

Mlnlsh 

Stelger.  WU. 

Qlbbons 

Mitchell 

Stephens 

Gold  water 

UlMU 

SuUlvan 

Gonzalez 

Monagan 

Talcott 

ChxxUlng 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Morgan 

Teague.  Calif. 

Green.  Pa. 

MorM 

Teague,  Tex. 

Orlffln 

Moaber 

Terry 

Orover 

Moss 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Gubeer 

Murphy,  111. 

Thone 

Gude 

Myers 

Tleman 

Hagan 

Natcber 

Vender  Jagt 

Halpem 

Nedzl 

Vlgorlto 

HamUton 

Nelsen 

Waggonner 

Hammer- 

Obey 

Waldle 

schmldt 

O'Hara 

Whalen 

Hanley 

O'Neill 

Whalley 

Hanna 

Patman 

Whltehurst 

Harrington 

Patten 

WldnaU 

Harvey 

Pepper 

Wiggins 

Hastings 

Perkins 

WlUlams 

Hathaway 

Poage 

Wlnn 

Hawkins 

Poff 

Wright 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

WyUe 

Helstoekl 

Price,  ni. 

Yates 

Henderson 

Price.  Tex. 

Yatron 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Yoimg.  Tex. 

HUlU 

Puclnakl 

Zablockl 

HoUfleld 

Qule 

Zwacb 

Horton 

Ratlsback 

NOT  VOTING— 73 

Addabbo 

Graaso 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Gray 

Pelly 

Arends 

Hansen,  Idaho 

PettU 

Baring 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Peyser 

BevUl 

H«bert 

Plmle 

Blester 

HlckR,  Mass. 

Podell 

Blanton 

Hogan 

PurceU 

Bow 

Howard 

Rangel 

Braaco 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Burton 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

Caffery 

Landrum 

Ruppe 

Conyers 

Leggett 

SchmlU 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Slkes 

Danlelson 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

McCormack 

Stratton 

Dent 

McCulloch 

Stubbletleld 

Derwinskl 

Mann 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlngell 

Matbls,  Ga 

Udall 

Donohue 

Matsunaga 

Wampler 

duPont 

Mayne 

Ware 

Dwyer 

Melcher 

WUson.  Bob 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Edwards.  lia. 
Pord. 

Mtkva 
Mills.  Ark. 

WUllam  D. 

Murphy.  NY. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
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chairman  of  the  committee  and  also  to 
the  ranking  member.  I  will  insist  that 
we  address  ourselves  to  this  question.  I 
am  frank  to  admit  that  I  do  not  have 
the  answer.  I  am  not  here  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  want  to 
place  this  problem  in  the  Record  to 
make  certain  that  the  committee,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

I  have  been  following  the  bond  mar- 
ket, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  that  re- 
cently some  of  the  airlines — one  in  par- 
ticular— issued  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
747's,  707's,  and  727's. 

I  know  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
bonds  have  been  sold  at  par  bearing  an 
Interest  rate  of  11.25  percent.  Admit- 
tedly the  airlines  are  in  a  very  peculiar 
financial  position.  Some  of  them  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  We  know  our 
commercial  airlines  are  in  competition 
not  only  with  other  U.S.  airlines,  but 
also  with  airlines  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land. France,  as  well  as  various  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

I  know  also  that  this  particular  agen- 
cy has  financed  foreign  competitors  in 
the  purchase  of  American  aircraft  at  a 
rate  of  6  percent  interest.  Think  of  what 
a  serious  disadvantage,  competitively, 
this  puts  the  U.S.  airlines  when  they 
have  to  pay  11.25  percent  interest  while 
their  foreign  competitors,  using  U.S.  tax- 
payers' money,  which  this  body  is  appro- 
priating, finance  the  purchase  of  their 
airplanes  at  6  percent. 

FYankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the  an- 
swer is.  but  I  think  this  body  should  di- 
rect itself  to  this  very  troublesome  and 
vexing  problem.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  similar  to  the  mountain  road: 
You  meet  yourself  coming  and  going 
sometimes. 

May  I  have  the  comment  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  on  this  problem,  and  also  the 
comment  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, as  to  whether  this  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  and  what  solu- 
tion they  have  to  offer? 

We  should  not  subject  U.S.  airlines  to  a 
5  25  percent  competitive  disadvantage. 
How  will  they  possibly  survive  the  pres- 
ent period  of  financial  depression.  How 
can  they  possibly  compete? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly a  remedy  cannot  be  found  by 
charging  11.25  percent.  The  solution  will 
be  to  lower  the  rates  down  to  the  other 
lates — and  these  rates  can  be  lowered. 
The  prime  rate  has  been  increased  in 
the  last  24  hours  which,  of  course,  will 
not  help. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  How  is  that  a  solution? 
Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  problem. 
I  know  the  commercial  airline  compa- 
nies now  are  paying  as  high  as  11.25  per- 
cent interest  while  we  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  finance  foreign  airlines  with 
6-percent  interest.  Give  me  the  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  a  very  simple 
solution,  a  very  simple  answer.  We  should 
never  have  repealed  the  RFC.  It  should 
have  been  available,  but  we  do  not  have 
it  now.  The  big  banks  have  no  competi- 


tion, they  can  make  their  own  terms  at 
any  interest  rate.  We  can  legislate  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  and  have  in- 
terest rates  that  would  be  sufQciently 
low  that  could  help  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Where  is  that  legisla- 
tion to  reach  this  thorny  problem? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  right  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  did  the  gentieman 
consider  the  problem  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Why  did  he  not  have 
something  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  misunderstand.  It 
does  not  belong  in  this  legislation.  It  be- 
longs in  the  Lockheed  legislation,  and  it 
will  be  considered  when  we  take  it  up 
on  July  13,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the 
."session. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  hope  so.  I  think  this 
problem  should  have  some  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  have,  and  there 
will  be  a  remedy.  The  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  bill.  H.R.  3550,  will  have  a 
capitalization  of  $1  billion,  and  can  ex- 
pand on  this  through  borrowing  by  20 
to  1 .  It  could  have  $20  billion  to  help  out 
in  the  situation  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri raises  and  in  solving  many  other 
economic  problems. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  be  honest.  The  gentie- 
man in  the  well  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Frankly.  I  admit  I  do 
not  have  the  answer,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  The 
gentleman  does  well  in  pointing  out  the 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J,  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  should  further 
recognize  that  today  on  this  specific  sub- 
ject we  are  considering  the  export  of 
American  products  abroad.  We  should 
put  that  in  perspective  with  the  differ- 
ing interest  rates.  We  all  know  exports 
mean  jobs  I  had  no  idea  they  meant  so 
much.  Jobs  in  manufacturing  agricul- 
tural exports,  in  fact,  are  more  than  87.- 
000  full-time  jobs. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  just 
wanted  to  be  fair  and  to  bring  out  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  understand  this  is  to 
finance  exports,  but  there  are  also  jobs 
at  stake  in  the  commercial  airline  com- 
panies that  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  We  are,  in  effect,  subsidizing 
their  foreign  competitors  through  the 
practice  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man should  look  at  the  difference  in 
interest  rates  not  just  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  they  are  in  this  country 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  available 
export  financing  to  others,  financing 
from  other  central  banks,  other  than  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  the  purchase 
of  exports.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
must  be  competitive  with  the  other  avail- 
able financing,  or  the  purchase  of  Amer- 
ican exports  would  be  jeopardized  in- 
cluding aircraft  exports.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  problem. 

We  have  in  this  country  better  qual- 
ity and  preferred  aircraft,  yet  financing 
is  a  factor  in  all  these  deals. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  in  this  legis- 
lation has  been  mandated  again  to  make 
sure  their  rates  are  competitive  with 
other  financing  of  exports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ever  think  he  would  see  as  much 
snow  in  Washington,  D.C..  in  July  as  he 
has  seen  in  the  last  few  minutes? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  still  did  not  receive  an 
answer  to  my  question,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  McPall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  8181)  to  require  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  discount  certain  commer- 
cial paper  used  to  fiiuince  the  export  of 
U.S.  commodities,  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  eliminate 
certain  export  credit  controls,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 526,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicMi  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty -three  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  E3qx)rt- Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  to  eliminate  certain 
export  credit  controls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  526  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
Uonof  thebUlS.  581. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  armiu  bt  mm.  patman 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Patman  moved  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  tbe  bUl  S.  561  and  to 
Insert  in  lieu  ttxereof  the  provisions  of  'B.R 
8181,  as  passed,  as  follows: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ex- 
port Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946 
113  n.SC  S35  and  following)  Is  amended  as 
follows- 

(1)  Section  31  a)  of  such  Aet  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "Sbc 
2  (ai '  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Bank  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expendi- 
ture and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limi- 
tations Imposed  on  tbe  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  the  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also 
Include  the  estimated  annual  net  borrow- 
ing by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  The  President  shall  report  aiuiuai- 
ly  to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lend- 
ing of  the  Bank,  including  any  net  lending 
created  by  the  net  borrowing  from  the  Unit- 
ed Stat«s  Treasury,  which  would  be  In- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  if  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities were  not  excluded  from  thoee  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section." 

(2)  Section  2(c)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■■$3.500,(M)0.000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  •'$10,000,000,000". 

(3)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,500,000,000"  and  InBertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000,000,000". 

(4)  Section  a  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strUUng  out  'June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1974"".  and  by  inserting 
immediately  foUowing  the  words  "Secretarj- 
of  the  Treas\iry"  '"or  any  other  purchasers'" 

(5)  Section  3(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f oUovn : 

'■(b)(1)  It  is  ttae  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  foster  expai\sion  of  exports  of  goods 
and  related  services,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  high 
levels  of  employment  and  real  Income  and  to 
the  Increased  development  of  the  productive 
resoxirces  of  the  United  States.  To  meet  this 
objective,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  directed 
In  the  exercise  of  its  functions  to  provide 
guarantees.  Insurance,  and  extensions  of 
credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  are  competitive  with  the  Oovemment - 


supported  rates  and  terms  and  other  condi- 
tions available  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  exporters 
compete  with  United  States  exporters.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  shall,  on  a  semiannual 
basis,  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  Its  actions  In  complying  with 
this  directive.  In  this  report  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  shall  survey  all  other  major  ex- 
port-financing faculties  available  from  other 
governments  and  government-related  agen- 
cies through  which  foreign  exporters  com- 
pete with  United  States  exporters  and  indi- 
cate In  specific  terms  the  ways  In  which  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  rates,  terms,  and  other 
conditions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those 
offered  from  such  other  governments  directly 
or  indirectly.  Further,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  shall  at  the  same  time  survey  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  United  States  exporters 
and  United  States  commercial  lending  insti- 
tutions which  provide  export  credit  to  deter- 
mine their  experience  in  meeting  financial 
competition  from  other  countries  whose  ex- 
porters compete  with  United  States  export- 
ers. Tbe  results  of  this  survey  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  semiannual  report  pro- 
vided for  under  this  section.  It  Is  further  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  Bank  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  should  supple- 
ment and  encourage  and  not  compete  with 
private  capital;  that  the  Bank  shall  accord 
equal  opportunity  to  export  agents  and  man- 
agers, independent  export  firms,  and  small 
commercial  banks,  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  its  programs:  that  loans, 
so  far  as  possible  consistently  with  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) .  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  purjwses.  and.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Boutl  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment:  and  that 
In  authorizing  such  loans  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors should  take  into  account  the  possible 
adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  econ- 
omy."" 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  section  2  of 
Executive  Order  Number  11387.  dated  Janu- 
ary 1.  1968.  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
guideline  established  by  the  Bocu-d  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  con- 
nection with  a  voluntary  foreign  credit  re- 
straint program,  there  shall  be  no  limitation 
or  restraint,  or  suggestion  that  there  be  a 
limitation  or  restraint,  on  the  part  of  any 
bank  or  financial  institution  In  connection 
with  the  extension  of  credit  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  exports  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  question  wsis  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  eighteen  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 

Act  of  1945,  to  eliminate  certain  export 

credit  controls,  and  for  other  purposes.  " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  8181)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 


DESALTING  PROGRAM  EXPANSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9093)  to 
expand  and  extend  the  desalting  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oCfered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Johnson  ) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  9093,  with  Mr. 
TiEHNAN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reed- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  John- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosHER)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson  ) . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

Mr,  ASPINALL, 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
9093,  to  exptmd  and  extend  the  desalting 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  is  probably  the  most 
important  and  significant  water  resources 
related  bill  that  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  will  be  bringing 
to  the  House  hi  this  Congress.  The 
measure  not  only  authorizes  appropria- 
tions with  which  to  continue  this  im- 
portant program  during  fiscal  year  1972, 
but  presents  a  substantial  rewrite  of  the 
organic  legislation  under  which  the  pro- 
gram is  conducted. 

The  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of 
1952.  as  amended,  expires  by  its  own 
terms  on  June  30,  1972.  It  is  therefore 
crucial  that  the  Congress  address  itself 
to  the  question  of  extending  this  im- 
portant program.  In  short,  H.R.  9093,  as 
reported,  would  extend  the  operation  for 
5  additional  years— until  June  30,  1977. 
with  an  additional  3 -year  phaseout  pe- 
riod for  termination  of  ongoing  con- 
tracts, the  preparation  of  necessary  re- 
ports, and  the  liquidation  of  the  orga- 
nization and  its  assets. 

Testimony  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  amply  sup- 
ports this  extension.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  speaking  for 
the  administration ;  and  the  facts  as  they 
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are  known  to  our  committee  verify  a 
continuing  public  service  that  can  be 
rendered  by  proceeding  for  5  more  years. 

There  has  been  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure, by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
since  inception  of  the  program  in  1952, 
about  $210,000,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
substantial  sum  of  money,  and  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  not  as  much  has  been 
accomplished  as  was  initially  expected.  I 
am  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  dis- 
appointed that  we  have  not  seen  more 
dramatic  achievements  in  terms  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  desalted  water,  but 
I  am  prompt  to  give  credit  for  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  and  credit- 
able accomplishments  of  this  program 
cannot  readily  be  measured  in  absolute 
terms.  For  instance,  largely  through  the 
research  findings  of  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram, we  now  have  a  growing  and  ex- 
panding desalting  industry  capable  of 
competing  with  other  nations  for  the 
growing  world  market  for  desalting  tech- 
nology and  hardware.  This  makes  a 
positive  contribution  to  our  trade  bal- 
ances and  our  'technical  posture  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  More  tangible,  is  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  water  from  a  truly 
commercial,  unsubsidized  distillation 
plant  has  been  reduced  from  about  $4 
per  thousand  gallons  to  a  price  today  in 
the  $0.65  per  thousand  gallons  price 
range.  Desalting  is  furnishing  the  water 
supply  for  a  growing  number  of  areas 
that  have  no  viable  conventional  alter- 
native sources.  Key  West,  Fla.;  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base;  Coalinga,  Calif.; 
Buckeye,  Ariz.;  and  Siesta  Key,  Fla.,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  places  where  this  tech- 
nology now  affords  the  best  solution. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  agency  pro- 
gram has  net  really  produced  anything 
new.  This  is  not  a  fair  charge.  The  most 
promising  process  on  the  horizon  today 
for  conversion  of  brackish  water  is  the 
reverse  osmosis  process.  It  has  been 
brought  forward  in  its  entirety  through 
research  and  development  efforts  that 
would  not  have  ever  been  undertaken 
except  for  the  availabUlty  of  supporting 
funds  from  the  saline  water  program 
Today  it  stands  on  the  threshold  of  wide- 
spread commercial  availability  for  the 
solution  to  problems  in  the  size  range  up 
to  5  million  gallons  per  day. 

H.R.  9093,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971  as 
I  said  earlier,  does  a  number  of  things 
Specifically,  it  repeals  the  existing  statute 
and  reenacts  it  in  an  improved  and  mod- 
ernized form.  Our  committee  believes 
that  the  bill,  in  its  present  form,  takes 
note  of  the  changing  national  needs  and 
pnonties  and  reflects  the  ^perience 
Rained  in  the  immediate  past,  *oth  in 
terms  of  research  findings  and  adminis- 
trative experience. 

In  section  2,  the  bill  states  the  recog- 
nition and  policy  position  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  effect  that  desalting  along 
with  all  other  techniques  of  water  man- 
agement will  be  required  to  cope  with  our 
growing  water  supply  management  prob- 
lems. 

Section  3  conveys  basic  authority  and 
direction  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  to  conduct  research  on  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  in 


search  of  processes  for  conversion  of 
such  waters  for  beneficial  use  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  source  or  the  causes  of  their 
contamination.  It  should  be  emphasized 
most  carefully  that  the  Secretary's  man- 
date under  this  section  is  confined  to 
water  supply  for  beneficial  use.  It  is  not 
properly  construed  to  authorize  a  gen- 
eral hunting  license  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  engage  in  general  water 
quality  research  which  is  more  properly 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Section  3  also  contains  explicit  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  follow  so- 
called  spin-off  findings  of  his  water  sup- 
ply research  only  so  far  as  necessary  to 
document  the  technology  and  make  it 
available  for  consideration  by  those  who 
might  appropriately  pursue  such  re- 
search. Our  committee  recognized  that 
there  are  byproduct  discoveries  stem- 
ming from  this  program  that  have  po- 
tential application  in  other  fields.  Indeed, 
something  as  vital  as  artificial  kidney 
machines  and  many  food  processing 
techniques  had  their  origin  in  the  OSW 
program.  We  do  not,  however,  expect 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  branch  out 
Into  these  areas,  although  there  is  every 
justification  to  carry  such  work  to  the 
point  that  it  can  be  fully  documented 
and  safely  stockpiled  for  use  by  others. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  test  beds  smd 
modules,  in  addition  to  pilot  plants. 
Hardware  of  this  scope  is  an  essential 
adjimct  to  the  testing  of  technology 
carried  forward  under  the  basic  research 
and  development  authority.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  research  In  brine  disposal 
and  byproduct  marketing  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic studies  to  maintain  factual  in- 
formation on  the  competitive  posture  of 
desalting  In  the  water  supply  picture. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  legislation  I  am 
discussing  is  In  the  nature  of  an  organic 
charter  for  the  program.  Specific  pro- 
grams must.  In  accordance  with  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  be  specifically  au- 
thorized on  an  annual  basis. 

Section  4  of  the  biU  specifically  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
sent a  feasibility  report  on  a  large-sctde 
prototype  plant  within  1  year.  This  is  a 
most  important  aspect  of  the  legislation 
and  will  be  discussed  for  the  committee 
in  considerable  detail  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  who 
chaired  the  subcommittee  handling  the 
legislation  and  who  is  managing  the  bill 
today. 

There  are  other  less  Important  aspects 
of  the  organic  legislation  which  Mr. 
Johnson  will  also  discuss  along  with  the 
annual  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  bill  has  been  most  carefully  devel- 
oped in  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  it  has  no  opposition 
from  within  the  committee,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  is  also  keenly  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  commending  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  their  complete  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  the  gentleman  say  that 
there  has  been  some  $200  million  ex- 
pended in  total  on  desalting  experimen- 
tation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Approximately  $210 
million  in  the  last  18  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  has  been  spent 
within  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Practically  all  of  it  has 
been  spent  within  the  United  States.  In 
the  early  years,  as  my  fiieiid  knows, 
there  was  some  money  that  was  directed 
to  some  research  activities  In  other  areas. 
But  several  years  ago  we  saw  fit  to  elim- 
inate this.  Then  last  year  we  provided 
that  there  would  be  authority  up  to 
$100,000  In  the  expenditure  for  certain 
contracts  in  order  to  gain  expertise  from 
foreign  countries,  and  my  friend  will  find 
that  in  this  bill  that  we  have  made  pos- 
sible the  expenditure  of  approximately 
$108,000  this  year,  as  follows: 

(c)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  research  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  expended,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such  ac- 
tivities are  consistent  with  the  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives  of  the  United  States,  in  coop- 
eration with  public  or  private  agencies  In 
foreign  countries  for  research  useful  to  the 
program  in  the  United  States. 

That  takes  us  out  of  the  difficulty  that 
my  friend  has  considered  through  the 
years  and  to  which  he  is  making  refer- 
ence at  the  presence  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  that  $20  million  was  made  avail- 
able a  year  or  so  ago  to  Israel  for  the 
construction  of  a  desalting  plant.  Has 
your  committee  received  any  progress  re- 
port with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  $20  million,  which  is  almost  the  an- 
nual expenditure  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  that  area  of  operations,  but 
it  does  not  come  under  our  jurisdictlOD. 
Congressman  Johnson  will  talk  about 
that  when  he  takes  the  fioor  In  a  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing that  we  have  had  no  direct  fallout 
from  that  experimentation  as  yet,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  light  of 
experimentation  in  the  United  States,  to 
now  produce  water  through  desalting 
plants  for  irrigation  purposes? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Of  course  not.  My 
friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
proposed  in  Israel. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  But  my  friend  has 
suggested  that  it  was  in  Israel.  We  have 
no  place  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  where  this  program  is  in  any 
way  close  to  feasibility  for  producing  wa- 
ter for  irrigation  purposes.  We  do  have 
places  where  it  is  feasible  for  municipal 
purposes  and  also  for  industrial  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  it  was  the  con- 
tention of  some  of  us  at  the  time,  though 
the  House  gave  no  heed  to  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  economically  produce  water 
for  irrigation  purp)oses,  yet  Congress 
went  right  ahead  and  gave  Israel  $20 
million  for  that  punx>se. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  friend  is  talking 
about  another  program.  This  does  not 
come  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  It  ought 
to  be  related.  There  ought  to  be  some 
fall-out  of  information  to  this  coxmtry 
when  $20  million  is  handed  out  for  one 
project  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  kind  of  authority 
we  give  here  is  not  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  not  at  aU,  but 
I  would  be  interested  in  finding  out  what 
happened  to  that  $20  million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  money  was  not  to  be 
spent  until  they  qualified  with  a  feasibil- 
ity study.  They  would  have  to  present  a 
feasibility  study  first,  and  that  $20  mil- 
lion has  never  been  spent  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  wonder  what  has 
become  of  it.  Has  it  gone  into  birth  con- 
trol or  another  foreign  aid  project  or 
what? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
this  is  money  made  available  to  the  State 
Department,  and  when  the  country  qual- 
ifies with  a  feasibility  study — ^but  as  I 
understand  it  the  feasibility  study  has 
never  been  submitted  and  the  money  has 
never  been  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then,  I  guess  I  had 
better  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
that  $20  million. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  ylrid? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur with  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gross  said.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
took  the  floor  and  objected  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  program  was  not  integrated 
in  any  way  with  this  program,  and  this 
committee  was  not  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  that  program  or  grant,  and  it 
should  have  been  at  least  considered  by 
the  committee  that  has  the  responsibility 
and  oversight  of  our  saline  water  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  raising  this  point  again  that  was 
made  at  the  time  on  the  floor  when  the 
other  legislation  was  considered. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  bill  the  gentleman's  conunittee  brings 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  support  H.R.  9093, 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971. 
I  have  long  supported  the  research  efforts 
in  this  area.  I  am  convinced  that  desalini- 
zation  offers  the  best  alternative  water 
source  for  our  metropolitan  area  in  the 
future.  The  dollars  we  invest  now  in  con- 
version reseaich  will  return  substantial 


dividends  in  the  future.  These  dividends 
£ire  foreseeable,  first  of  all,  in  the  form  of 
lower  costs  to  the  public  for  water.  The 
conversion  program  also  offers  the  prom- 
ise of  improved  water  sources  for  irriga- 
tion and  industry.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  this  research  effort  almost 
20  years  ago  and,  over  this  period,  the 
conversion  cost  has  been  drastically  re- 
duced. We  may  now  be  on  the  verge  of 
greatly  expanded  use  of  converted  saline 
and  otherwise  chemically  contaminated 
water. 

I  am  confident  that  further  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  costs  of  usable  water 
will  result  from  the  proposed  5-year  ex- 
tension of  the  program.  Considering  the 
results  we  have  seen  so  far  and  the  po- 
tential benefit  we  may  soon  receive,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  extend  the  program. 

One  of  the  research  projects  in  this 
program  is  getting  underway  in  my  home 
county.  The  project  is  a  joint  operation 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  and  the 
Orange  County  Water  District.  The 
F'ountain  Valley,  Calif,  project  is  an 
encouraging  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  work  with  local 
authorities  and  of  this  partnership's  pro- 
motion of  one  of  the  most  important 
technological  advances  of  our  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Saylor ) . 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9093,  to  expand  and 
extend  the  desalting  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  for  this  worth- 
while program. 

Ever  since  1967,  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  has  annually  come  to  Congress 
asking  for  money  to  run  this  program 
for  another  year.  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  you  that  this  year  the  overall  pro- 
gram is  reduced  in  cost  from  fiscal  year 
1971  by  over  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars—$1,652,934 — and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  only  wants  $27,025,000  to 
run  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Significantly,  I  think,  the  categories 
are  spelled  out  in  the  bill  for  which 
funds,  that  are  finally  appropriated  for 
the  program  will  be  spent.  Research  and 
development  are  not  lumped  together 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but,  rather, 
separate  amounts  are  authorized  for 
each  subject.  For  example,  research  ex- 
pense has  been  allocated  $5,475,000.  while 
development  has  an  authorization  of 
*10.200.000.  This  year,  only  $1,425,000  is 
requested  for  building,  operating,  and 
testing  modules;  reduced  from  fiscal 
year  1971  by  $4,170,000  because  of  the 
nonrecxuTing  cost  of  the  vertical  tube 
evaporator-multistage  fiash  module  au- 
thorized for  procurement  during  tht 
last  fiscal  year.  However,  reduction  is 
offset  for  the  most  part  by  increases 
elsewhere  in  the  program,  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  which  is  the  authorization  of 
two  reverse  osmosis  test  beds  costing 
approximately  $1,000,000  each.  The 
amounts  approved  for  the  category  of 
administration  and  coordination  are 
$2,503,000,  a  net  increase  of  only  $37,000. 
Listing  the  categories  for  which  moneys 
are  to  be  spent  in  the  program  sets  the 


framework  for  authorizations  for  future 
years. 

The  language  of  this  bill  permits  re- 
programing  discretion  and  each  of  the 
categories  I  have  enumerated,  except  for 
the  category  of  administration  and  coor- 
dination, may  be  increased  by  10  per- 
cent if  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease 
m  one  or  more  of  the  other  categories — a 
salutory  feature,  in  my  opinion,  which 
allows  the  administrators  of  this  pro- 
gram sufficient  flexibility  in  which  to  ac- 
commodate the  sometimes  random  ac- 
ceptance of  practicality  by  researchers. 
Administration  and  coordination,  how- 
ever, may  only  be  augmented  by  2  per- 
cent. 

Last  year  we  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  engage  in  a  limited  amount  of  foreign 
research  activity,  specifically  at  the 
Weizmann  Institute  in  the  Republic  of 
Israel  and  at  the  University  of  York  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  activity  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  been 
beneficial  to  the  overall  program  and  so 
this  year,  the  new  bill  has  a  provision 
in  it  that  would  permit  2  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  category 
of  "research  expense"  to  be  expended 
with  foreign  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions to  acquire  skills  and  knowledge: 
provided,  of  course,  that  such  expertise 
should  not  be  available  here  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  objectives  in  continuing 
the  program  has  been  touched  upon  al- 
ready and  that  is  to  start  applying  the 
technology  that  has  been  developed  to 
remedy  existing  water  problems.  I  am 
filled  with  the  hope  that  this  objective 
can  at  last  be  fulfilled,  for  the  require- 
ments of  this  Nation  for  potable  water 
will  be  most  pressing  by  the  last  quarter 
of  this  century,  a  scant  4  years  away. 
I  recsJl  at  the  beginning  of  this  program, 
there  were  wild  promises  that  someday 
we  would  be  able  to  make  the  deserts 
bloom.  That  would  be  an  excellent  goal 
to  achieve.  So  far  we  have  not  come  up 
with  a  desalinization  plant  to  accomplish 
this,  but  I,  for  one,  will  be  satisfied  if  we 
can  construct  a  large-scale  desalinization 
plant,  conquer  the  enormous  engineering 
problems  inherent  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  such  a  plant,  and  at 
least  put  the  technology  that  has  been 
developed  in  this  field  to  work  producing 
good  clean  water.  The  direction  to  the 
Secretary,  contained  in  this  bill,  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  1  year  on  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  plant  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

As  much  as  I  want  to  see  some  prac- 
tical results  flow  from  this  program,  I 
recognize  that  continued  research  is 
necessary.  The  bill  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  the  research  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Secretary  in 
this  field  for  an  additional  5  years,  from 
fiscal  years  1973  through  1977,  with  an 
additional  3-year  period  for  completing 
those  activities  and  for  preparing  a  final 
report . 

Coordination  with  other  major  Fed- 
eral programs,  which  might  either  uti- 
lize the  technology  being  developed  or 
contribute  to  its  development,  is  essen- 
tial in  continuing  this  program,  and  this 
bill  provides  for  that  coordination  as  well 
as  Eissurances  that  research  findings  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public. 
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In  sum,  I  believe  this  bill  will  provide 
the  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  continue  and  extend  where 
advisable  the  desalting  program  begtm 
in  1952.  and  it  will  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary investment  of  public  funds  with  a 
promise  of  capital  gain  to  us  all.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  passage  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9093,  a  bill  "To  expand  and  extend 
the  desalting  program  being  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to  extend 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
an  additional  5-year  period:  to  bring  the 
law  up  to  date  to  accord  with  what  we 
have  learned  from  our  research;  to  focus 
emphasis  on  present  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities revealed  by  that  research,  and 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  program  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1952,  it  will  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  except  for  a  3-year 
termination  period  beyond  that  date  for 
then  existing  contracts,  unless  extended. 
During  a  period  of  almost  19  years,  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  fathered  the 
development  of  potentially  viable  desalt- 
ing processes.  It  has  not  been  a  wizard's 
dream  come  true,  but  many  steps  in  the 
right  direction  have  been  taken.  As  is 
usually  the  case  with  scientific  endeavors, 
dramatic  breakthroughs  have  not  re- 
sulted. Rather,  systematic  and  incre- 
mental solutions  to  problems  have 
marked  its  progress  and  opened  new  ave- 
nues for  exploration  promising  greater 
rewards.  In  this  case  examples  are  the 
possibility  of  further  cost  reductions  in 
desalting  brackish  and  saline  waters,  and 
the  likely  feasibility  of  a  large-scale  pro- 
totype desalting  plant  to  verify  that  de- 
salting by  reverse  osmosis  is  practicable 
on  a  large-scale  basis. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  burgeoning 
future  needs  of  this  country  for  potable 
water,  extension  of  this  program  and  a 
steady,  adequate  investment  of  fimds  in 
the  work  of  the  program  for  the  next  5 
years  is  necessary. 

The  bill  we  bring  the  House  provides 
for  the  continuation  of  the  major  pro- 
grams to  research  and  develop  processes 
to  convert  saline  water  to  fresh  water.  It 
provides  both  for  the  protection  of  patent 
rights  and  for  disclosure  of  the  results 
of  that  research  so  that  the  technology 
developed  during  the  program  may  be 
known  and  used  by  others. 

Design  and  construction  of  pilot 
plants,  test  beds,  and  saline  water  con- 
version modules  will  also  be  authorized 
The  bill  makes  provisions  for  the  study 
of  methods  and  means  to  recover,  utilize, 
and  market  byproducts  of  processes  de- 
veloped and  tested.  It  calls  for  and  sup- 
ports continued  study  of  the  economics 
of  producing  water  fit  for  consumptive 
use  from  either  brackish  or  saline  waters. 
The  bill  specifically  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  within  1  year  from  the 
date  this  legislation  becomes  law.  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  a  proposal 
for  a  large-scale  prototype  desalting 
plant.  To  date,  we  have  been  perfecting 
theory  and  testing  models.  It  is  now  time 


to  put  the  technology  we  have  developed 
to  the  test  of  practicality  on  a  major 
scale.  It  is  time  to  meet  head  on  the 
numerous  practical  engineering,  mechan- 
ical, heat  transfer,  and  similar  problems 
inherent  in  a  large-scale  high-volume 
desalting  plant.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  build  one  and  make  it  work.  Once 
we  do  that  we  can  have  confidence  that 
we  have  in  hand  the  technology  required 
to  meet  our  regional  water  supply  needs 
at  costs  that  are  economic. 

The  fact  that  developments  in  the  field 
of  saline  water  conversion  also  may  have 
uses  in  other  water  related  fields,  such 
as  in  the  field  of  waste  treatment,  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  proposed  legislation  by  the 
inclusion  of  language  in  section  6(b)  to 
permit  research  on  proposals  that  could 
contribute  indirectly  as  well  as  directly 
to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Control  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1975 
to  report  to  the  Congress  the  status  of 
the  program,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions on  any  further  or  alternate  role  the 
Federal  Govenmient  should  play  in  the 
future  to  encouraging  the  development 
and  application  of  water  desalting  tech- 
nology and  techniques.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  analysis  contained  in  that  report  will 
form  the  basis  for  recommendations  for 
desalting  in  accordance  with  the  western 
U.S.  water  plan  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  September  30,  1968 
<  82  Stat.  885). 

The  appropriation  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1972  by  this  bill  is  $27,025,000,  a  re- 
duction from  fiscal  year  1971  apprc^ria- 
tions  of  $1,652,934.  It  is  unnecessary  this 
year  to  provide  for  nonrecurring  cost 
items  in  the  module  program  included  in 
fiscal  year  1971  fimds.  Categories  of  ex- 
penses are  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Wher« 
such  expenditure  is  useful  to  the  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States,  2  percent 
of  the  research  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  can  be  spent  in  coopera- 
tion with  pubUc  or  private,  foreign  in- 
strumentalities if  ««jproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Significantly,  the 
practice  of  requiring  annual  apprc^ria- 
tions  authorizations  for  program  con- 
tinuation begxm  in  1987  Is  continued. 

The  procedural  approach  of  this  bill 
is  to  repeal  the  existiiig  law  and  substi- 
tute an  Improved  law  calculated  to  pro- 
duce more,  better  and  faster  results. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  imanimously  recommends  that 
H.R.  9093  be  enacted  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  to  that  end 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  . 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
H.R.  9093,  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  of  1971. 

A3  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation and  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
which  considered  it,  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  need  for  its  enactment.  In 
my  judgment,  the  act  is  an  integral  part 
of  this  Nation's  program  to  provide  fu- 
ture generations  with  potable  water, 
along  with  other  ongoing  and  vital  water 
supply  efforts.  This  would  include,  as  well 


as  use  of  fresh  water  supplies,  reclaimed 
and  recycled  water. 

As  a  member  of  subcommittee.  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  an  on-the-site 
inspection  of  current  efforts  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  State  of  California, 
which  has  taken  the  lead  in  these  re- 
search efforts.  As  a  result  of  this  trip 
and  the  testimony  given  before  the  sub- 
committee, I  became  even  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  continuing  and 
expanding  this  program. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  committee,  in  which  I 
heartily  concur,  that  the  program  thus 
far  has  proven  very  successful  and,  if  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  5  years,  signif- 
icant reductions  in  the  cost  of  desalting 
both  sea  waters  and  brackish  waters  can 
be  achieved.  The  current  program  has 
already  resulted  in  a  cost  reduction  from 
$3  to  $4  per  thousand  gallons  to  $0.65, 
which  is  a  remarkable  success,  in  my 
judgment. 

What  is  needed  now,  in  order  to  bring 
the  cost  down  even  further,  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  scale  prototype  de- 
salting plant,  in  order  to  properly  and 
adequately  test  new  techniques  which  are 
being  developed  as  a  resiilt  of  ongoing 
research  efforts  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  existing  au- 
thorization and  also  studies  being  con- 
ducted independently  in  this  field. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  directs 
that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  com- 
mence work  on  a  proposal  to  establish 
such  a  prototype  facility,  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  within  one  year  on  a 
specific  plan  of  action. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
extension  and  expansion  of  the  ongoing 
research  efforts  and  proposes  to  move 
forward  on  a  dynamic  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  Federal  and  State  gov- 
enmients,  educational  institutions  and 
private  sector  research  facilities  on  all 
phases  of  the  desalting  process.  Included 
in  this  would  be  comparative  economic 
studies  of  desalting  versus  conventional 
methods  of  producing  water  for  human 
consumption,  marketing  of  byproducts  of 
the  desalinization  process  and  decon- 
tamination of  other  chemically  polluted 
waters,  along  with  a  myriad  of  further 
technical  investigations  into  all  phases 
ol  the  program. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  large 
and  economically  priced  supplies  of  de- 
salted or  otherwise  decontaminated  wa- 
ter would  be  a  major  factor  in  the  plan- 
ning of  comprehensive  water  programs 
for  many  areas  of  the  coimtry  and.  in 
fact,  where  feasible  decontamination 
programs  are  developed,  would  assist 
greatly  in  efforts  to  clean  up  this  coun- 
try's rivers  and  streams. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act,  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
our  committee. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McCLtTRE). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tluink 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  only  to  underscore  a 
part  of  the  bill  and  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  it.  Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  has  to 
do  with  the  enhancement  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
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trol  Act.  I  point  out  that  in  some  in- 
stances when  one  enhances  the  quality  of 
some  water  one  may  also  have  some  ef- 
fluent of  the  plant  discharged  at  some 
other  place,  that  may  degrade  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  that  area. 

The  bill  and  the  report  are  written  in 
such  a  way  that  the  absolutes  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  do  not  apply 
to  the  effluent  of  that  plant  where  it  may 
be  discharged,  if  that  is  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  understand  that 
limitation. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  entire  Nation.  This  is  not 
simply  an  irrigation  water  project  act. 
It  is  not  simply  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water.  It  is  for  water  for  all  the 
United  States.  I  believe  it  deserves  and 
demands  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress.      

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

I  should  like  merely  to  express  the  fact 
that  I  do  deeply  support  this  bill .  During 
my  service  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  House  today, 
when  I  was  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  desalting  program  pri- 
marily because  of  the  push  that  was  on  at 
that  time  for  transbasin  diversion  of  wa- 
ter. I  did  not  feel  it  was  enough  to  sit 
idly  by  and  negatively  say  I  was  opposed 
to  it.  I  felt  some  obligation  to  find  some 
alternative  sources  of  water  for  the  wa- 
ter-short areas. 

This  led  to  my  interest  in  desalting, 
which  quickly  proved  to  me  to  be  the 
most  feasible  substitute  for  transbasin 
diversion.  This,  of  course,  then  led  to  the 
general  problems  of  desalting  and  to  the 
world  water  problems. 

In  connection  with  the  cost.  I  believe 
we  do  ourselves  a  disservice  when  we 
point  to  the  present  cost  of  desalting 
water  and  say  we  have  not  gone  any  fur- 
ther than  this  because  we  must  look  at 
the  real  cost  of  other  water  consumed — 
the  real  cost  of  reclamation  water;  the 
real  cost  of  water  that  is  transported,  in 
many  of  our  States,  for  many  miles  and 
sold  with  a  great  amount  of  subsidy  in- 
volved in  it. 

We  have  made  substantial  progress 
compared  to  the  real  cost  of  water  pro- 
duced from  other  sources.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  talk 
meaningfully  about  using  desalted  water 
for  agriculture,  other  than  perhaps  for 
highly  specialized  crops  which  bring  very 
high  market  prices. 

I  think  one  of  the  real  needs  we  have — 
and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it  recognized  in 
this  bill — is  the  development  and  the 
ultimate  construction  of  a  very  large- 
scale  nuclear  desalting  plant,  dual  pur- 
pose, because  until  we  have  such  a  plant 
constructed  and  in  operation  any  esti- 
mates we  have  sis  to  the  cost  of  water 
produced  by  such  a  plant  will  only  be  an 
estimate.  We  will  not  know  until  it  is 
actually  in  operation  what  the  cost  will 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 


consimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  RoNCALioi. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  I  believe  this  is  an  excel- 
lent bill  serving  a  long-needed  purpose 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  pass  and  make 
its  contribution  toward  solving  the  al- 
most crisis-proportion  proUem  in  the 
field  of  water  quality.  The  continuation 
of  this  excellent  program  of  conversion 
of  brackish  and  salt  water  to  fresh  water 
is  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifieldi  . 

Mr.  HOUTTELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  this  bill. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
on  bringing  out  this  excellent  piece  of 
legislation. 

Pew  people  have  made  enough  of  a 
study  of  the  water  resources  of  this  coun- 
try to  realize  the  importance  of  this  bill. 
Next  to  clean  air,  clean  water  is  the  most 
necessary  ingredient  of  life.  We  are  rap- 
idly polluting  our  sources  of  fresh,  clean 
water.  We  are  getting  to  the  point  here 
in  this  country  where  we  will  have  to 
have  the  development  of  an  economical 
way  of  taking  care  of  salt  water,  saline 
water,  and  polluted  water  of  all  kinds. 
We  may  have  to  use  our  water  over  and 
over  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  point,  before 
we  can  do  what  we  want  to  do  in  this 
field,  we  miist  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  energy,  because  you  cannot  clean  wa- 
ter, you  cannot  treat  sewage,  and  you 
carmot  furnish  the  heat  to  turn  water 
into  steam  unless  you  have  power.  In 
order  to  get  fresh  water  out  of  salt  water 
you  have  to  have  energy.  That  means 
you  will  have  to  increase  the  supply  of 
electrical  energy  available.  If  you  pick 
up  your  New  York  newspaper  of  today, 
you  will  see  that  the  "Big  Allis"  genera- 
tor in  New  York  failed  again.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  generators  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  plagued  with  different  trou- 
bles from  time  to  time  and  has  caused  a 
drop  in  voltage  of  about  5  volts.  That 
means  that  the  brilliance  of  your  lights 
goes  down.  They  flicker  a  little  bit.  And 
your  motors  turn  a  little  bit  slower. 

Few  people  realize  that  this  is  no  cure 
for  a  shortage  of  electricity.  If  you  go  to 
10  percent,  your  motors  bum  out  and 
your  elevator  operations  in  tall  buildings 
stop,  et  cetera.  It  is  only  a  warning.  It  is 
no  solution  to  our  shortage  of  electrical 
energy  by  decreasing  the  voltage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  putting  in  the 
Record  tonight  under  unanimous  con- 
sent a  series  of  articles  which  have  been 
nmning  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  balanced  set  of 
articles  on  the  energy  problem  of  our 
country.  This  is  tied  in  with  the  de- 
salting of  water.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  from  some 
source.  The  source  should  be  the  clean- 
est energy  source  available,  because  in 
creating  the  energy  we  do  not  want  to 
create  additional  pollution. 

The  desalting  program  is  tremen- 
dously important  and  will  become  more 
important  as  our  population  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  foresight  and 


its  vision  in  bringing  this  research  and 
development  program  to  us.  It  wUl  mean 
a  great  deal  to  our  people  in  future  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Teacue  ) . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  yield- 
ing to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  bringing  out  this  excellent  bill. 
I  consider  this  bill  to  be  so  well  estab- 
lished that  I  did  not  cosponsor  it  this 
year.  I  have  introduced  similar  bills  in 
the  past  and  have  always  voted  for  this 
program  and  still  plan  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
committee  for  bringing  to  us  such  an 
excellent  program  for  the  future. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  I,  too,  like 
my  colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Holh- 
FiELD ) .  wish  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  out  what  we  consider 
to  be  very  important  legislation.  I  know 
that  the  House  will  give  it  its  full  support 
when  we  come  to  a  vote  on  it  later  this 
aiftemoon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  9093.  the  bill  which  extends  the 
OflSce  of  Saline  Water's  desalting  pro- 
gram. In  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
comment  chiefly  on  the  nuclear  aspects 
of  desalting. 

Throughout  the  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  have  supported  the  nuclear  desalting 
program  carried  out  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  committee  has 
held  a  number  of  hearings  over  the  years 
on  this  subject;  and.  in  particular.  I 
would  like  to  reference  two  committee 
prints  resulting  from  those  hearings 
which.  I  believe,  are  of  significance. 

The  first  is  the  Joint  Committee  print 
"Use  of  Nuclear  Power  for  the  Produc- 
tion of  Fresh  Water  From  Salt  Water." 
August  18.  1964.  This  is  a  comprehensive 
record  of  the  formulation  of  the  AEC- 
OSW  joint  effort  and  the  status  of  de- 
salting at  that  time. 

In  September  of  1966  the  committee 
held  hearings  on  "Proposed  Large-Scale 
Combination  Nuclear  Power-Desalting 
Project."  This  print  resulted  from  a  hear- 
ing held  on  September  14.  1966.  deaUng 
specifically  with  H.R.  17558.  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  AEC  to  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Metropolitan  Wa- 
ter District  of  Southern  California,  and 
others  for  participation  in  a  nuclear 
power  desalting  project.  A  great  deal  of 
effort  and  study  went  into  this  project, 
but  imfortunately  it  never  came  to  frui- 
tion. There  was  some  delay  during  which 
definitive  arrangements  were  discussed 
but  never  satisfactorily  resolved.  This 
was  the  so-called  Bolsa  Island  plant  to 
be  located  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  estimated  costs  for  this  proj- 
ect at  each  reevaluation  continued  to  rise 
and,  ultimately,  were  deemed  too  high  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colleagues  a  fundamental  study  con- 
ducted in  1964  which  formed  the  basis 
for  our  national  desalting  program.  At 
the  request  of  then  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  a  cooperative  study  was  under- 
taken by  the  ABC,  the  Department  of 
Interior,  and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  results  of  this  study 
effort  were  released  in  a  White  House 
statement  of  October  1964  in  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  quoted  the  words  of  his 
predecessor,  John  F.  Kennedy,  while 
praising  the  participants  in  the  study  and 
announcing  a  national  desalting  pro- 
gram. President  Kennedy's  words  were: 

There  Is  no  scientific  breakthrough,  In- 
cluding the  trip  to  the  moon,  that  will  mean 
more  to  the  country  which  first  Is  able  to 
bring  fresh  water  from  salt  water  at  a  com- 
petitive rate,  and  all  those  people  who  live  in 
deserts  around  the  oceans  of  the  world  will 
look  to  the  nation  which  first  makes  this 
significant  breakthrough. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  success- 
ful program  that  this  Nation  carried  out 
in  sending  its  astronauts  to  the  moon  and 
bringing  them  back  safely.  I  personally 
remain  hopeful  that  our  Nation  will 
achieve  the  breakthrough  cited  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  common  under- 
standing among  nations  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  need  for  fresh  water  in 
many  countries  throughout  the  world. 
The  most  important  need,  of  course,  is  for 
drinking  water;  but  if  successful  large- 
scale  plants  can  be  developed  and  the 
cost  of  energy  held  sufficiently  low,  there 
is  a  significant  potential  application  for 
the  use  of  desalted  water  in  agricultural 
uses  as  well. 

Nuclear  energy  as  the  heat  source  for 
large  desalting  plants  is  a  likely  prospect 
and  well  worth  our  continued  study.  Nu- 
clear plants  have  the  advantage  of  econ- 
omy of  scale.  The  larger  the  plant,  the 
lower  the  unit  cost  of  energy  will  be. 
Our  electric  generating  nuclear  plants 
are  now  demonstrating  the  effectiveness 
of  large-scale  and  the  economies  that  can 
be  achieved.  These  plants  are  approach- 
ing 1,100  megawatts  electric  or  roughly 
3,300  megawatts  of  heat.  The  amount  of 
heat  needed  for  a  reasonably  sized  de- 
salting plant  will  be  at  least  several 
times  this  size. 

Each  year  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  reviewing  the  AEC 
authorizing  legislation,  reviews  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  the  desalt- 
ing program.  I  regret  to  point  out  that 
this  year  no  special  money  was  requested 
by  the  administration  for  AEC's  portion 
of  the  desalting  program.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  tremendous 
potential  which  this  program  offers,  rec- 
ommended in  its  report  the  addition  of 
$1,500,000  to  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
research  and  development  program, 
money  which  would  be  available  for  nu- 
clear desalting  studies. 

The  Commission  through  its  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  since  1962 
studied  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
to  desalting  and  has  engaged  in  cooper- 
ative efforts  with  several  foreign  nations 
interested  in  making  specific  studies  of 
such  applications.  During  the  past  year, 
joint  studies  were  completed  on:  the 
potential  of  a  nuclear  energy  center  for 
Puerto  Rico,  the  feasibility  of  dual  pur- 
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pose  nuclear  desalting  plants  for  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  over  the  time 
period  1990  to  2020;  and  the  potential  for 
agro-industri?.l  complexes  for  the  Mid- 
east. The  AEC  is  presently  engaged  in: 
continuation  of  technical  assistance  on  a 
study  of  the  potential  of  energy  centers 
for  India ;  follows-on  studies  to  the  joint 
United  States-Mexico  assessment  of  nu- 
clear power  and  desalting  for  southwest 
United  States  and  northwest  Mexico; 
and  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  In  its  joint  feasibility  study  with 
the  California  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  its  30  to  50  million  gallon  per 
day  demonstration  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  work  toward 
a  fine  ultimate  objective.  I  for  one  will 
fully  support  both  the  AEC  and  the  OSW 
efforts  toward  achieving  that  objective; 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  do  the  same. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  for  his  work 
and  leadership  in  this  important  field. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at  this  time  to 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee,  and  to  discuss  certain  other 
aspects  of  this  important  legislation. 

Chairman  Aspinall  made  brief  men- 
tion of  section  4  of  H.R.  9093  and  testi- 
fied to  its  importance.  Many  people 
knowledgeable  in  water  resource  devel- 
opment and  water  supply  matters  believe 
tliat  our  country  is  facing  up  to  water 
shortages  within  this  century;  perhaps 
if  not  in  absolute  terms,  at  least  in  sec- 
tional imbalance.  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
gress has  in  recent  years  enacted  a  nimi- 
ber  of  statutes  dealing  with  water  re- 
sources planning  on  river  basin  and  re- 
gional boundaries.  These  efforts  are  go- 
ing forward  at  this  time  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and,  with  respect  to  the  West- 
em  United  States,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

One  of  the  facts  emerging  from  these 
efforts  is  that  all  technological  avenues 
of  water  supply  and  distribution  must  be 
examined  to  comparable  detail  if  we  as 
a  Nation  are  to  make  enlightened  selec- 
tions from  among  the  many  alternatives. 
Desalting  of  saline  and  brackish  water 
is  one  such  alternative. 

While,  as  Chairman  Aspinall  pointed 
out.  the  Federal  Government  has  devoted 
something  more  than  $200  million  over 
the  past  two  decades  to  saline  water  con- 
version and  development,  we  still  do  not 
have  an  intelligent  assessment  of  its  ca- 
pability for  meeting  long-term  regional 
water  needs. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  9093  represents  the 
first  step  of  such  an  assessment.  Spe- 
cifically, it  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  1  year  a  feasibility  re- 
port on  the  plan  for  the  development  of 
a  large-scale  prototype  desalting  plant. 
The  bill  is  explicit  in  outlining  the  issues 
which  the  Secretary  should  consider  in 
making  his  recommendations.  When  this 
report  reaches  the  Congress,  we  may  con- 
sider it  and  if  the  proposal  has  merit, 
we  can  then  authorize  its  construction 


and  operation.  Anything  short  of  actual 
development  and  operation  of  a  full- 
scale  prototype  plant  leaves  water  re- 
sources planners  in  the  same  position 
they  have  occupied  for  years;  that  is, 
guessing  about  the  economics  of  large- 
scale  desalting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Nation  needs 
to  know  and  know  sewn  is  whether  or  not 
we  can  indeed  look  to  the  oceans  for 
potable  water  in  our  time.  It  is  almost  as 
important  to  learn  that  we  cannot,  if 
this  indeed  be  the  answer,  as  to  learn 
that  we  can.  Even  a  negative  result  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  for  then  we 
could  perhaps  quit  spending  money  on 
desalting  research  in  the  secure  knowl- 
edge that  nothing  was  being  foregone, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  other  solutions, 
whether  they  be  alternative  modes  of 
water  supply  or  a  social  and  political 
commitment  to  simply  do  without.  I  can- 
not emphasize  to  my  colleagues  too 
strongly  the  depth  of  my  belief  and  the 
importance  of  going  forward  with  a  "one 
of  a  kind"  large-scale  desalting  plant. 
The  ultimate  shape  of  our  life  In  the  West 
depends  upon  it. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  H.R.  9093 
that,  while  not  as  significant  perhaps  as 
section  4,  nevertheless  will  be  of  interest 
to  Members,  as  follows : 

Section  5  is  largely  the  reenactment  of 
administrative  authorities  which  the 
Secretary  now  has  under  the  Saline  Wa- 
ter Conversion  Act  of  1952.  In  that  sense 
they  are  "old  law." 

Section  6,  however,  imdertakes  to  ex- 
plain and  establish  relationships  between 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  program 
and  other  areas  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  by  their  nature  impinge  on 
this  program.  One  in  particular  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  is  section 
6(b)  having  to  do  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  EPA,  as  we  all 
know,  has  a  legislative  mandate  on  be- 
half of  general  water  quality  improve- 
ment and  in  the  exercise  of  this  msmdate 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  research  on 
technology.  This  fact  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  overlap  and  duplication  be- 
tween the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion program.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  none 
of  us  are  interested  In  overlap  and  du- 
plication among  and  between  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  so  It  has  been  nec- 
essary for  the  committee  to  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  designing  and  spelling 
out  the  relationships  of  these  two  pro- 
grams as  we  see  them.  Members  will  want 
to  study  carefully  our  committee  report 
on  this  topic.  There  it  will  be  noted  that 
we  have  drawn  the  interface  between 
these  two  progrtuns  in  terms  of  their 
mission;  tliat  is.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  solve  water  quality  prob- 
lems, and  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to 
solve  water  supply  problems.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
believes  that  the  administrators  of  their 
respective  programs  can  indeed  work 
successfully  and  harmoniously  within 
the  framework  of  our  legislation  without 
duplication. 

In  addition  to  its  provisions  estab- 
lishing the  legislative  framework  in 
which  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  shall 
operate.  H.R.  9093  also  expressly  au- 
thorizes appropriations  in  the  sum  of 
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$27,025,000  for  carrying  out  the  program 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  legislation,  the  sum  Is  approximately 
$1,600,000  less  than  was  available  in  the 
immediate  preceding  fiscal  year.  This 
reduction  is  caused  by  the  omission  of  a 
$4  million  procurement  item  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  program,  partially  offset  by 
increases  in  other  categories  of  expense. 
There  are  two  major  new  procurements 
authorized  by  this  bill,  they  both  being 
in  the  nature  of  reverse  osmosis  test  beds. 
One  test  bed,  the  site  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  selected,  would  test  reverse 
osmosis  technology  on  seawater.  The 
other  would  be  a  high  yield  reverse  os- 
mosis test  bed  through  the  operation  of 
which  we  would  seek  to  remove  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  water  from  brackish 
feed  sources.  One  can  readily  see  that  this 
objective  would  vastly  simplify  brine  dis- 
posal at  inland  locations  where  reverse 
osmosis  has  its  greatest  (>otential. 

In  prior  years,  saline  water  conversion 
appropriations  have  been  authorized  in 
four  categories.  In  H.R.  9093  we  have 
established  five  categories  by  separating 
research  from  development.  We  believe 
this  is  particularly  Important  inasmuch 
as  the  bill  authorizes  2  percent  erf  the  re- 
search expense  to  be  encumbered  in  for- 
eign countries  and  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  have  a  base  item  to  which  the 
limitation  may  be  applied.  In  previous 
years,  the  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to 
permit  foreign  researchers  to  participate 
in  this  program.  Testimony  available, 
however,  indicates  that  there  are  unique 
opportunities  to  acquire  technology  not 
otherwise  available  domestically  and 
that  a  modest  program  of  foreign  in- 
volvement is  necessary  and  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  a  nec- 
cessarily  brief  summarization  of  HJi. 
9093  and  its  justification  for  enact- 
ment. I  am  personally  persuaded  of  the 
singitlar  importance  of  this  program  to 
our  continued  economic  and  social  health 
and  strongly  urge  all  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  Its  passage. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  section  4 
of  H.R.  9093.  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1971,  very  properly  addresses 
a  very  criUcal  matter  in  the  development 
of  water  desalination  technology.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 


Conduct  preliminary  Investigations  .  .  m 
order  to  develop  recommendations  for  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  conatructlou,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  prototype  pUnts 
utilizing  desalting  technologies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  water  for  consumptive  use. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
and  commendation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  as  well  as 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia*, for  their  excellent  endeavors  on 
this  legislation. 

There  is.  however,  a  matter  which  I  do 
want  to  address  today,  inasmuch  as  the 
issue  before  the  House  is  legislation  con- 
cerning water  desalinaUon.  There  is  in 
fact,  already  existing  law  authorizing  the 
construcUon  of  a  "large-scale  water 
treatment  and  desalting  prototype 
plant."  This  authorization  exists  in  Sec- 


tion 104  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1969,  Public  Law  91-175.  which  created  a 
new  section  219  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  was 
the  culmination  of  my  efforts,  as  well  as 
the  efforts  of  several  of  my  colleagues,  to 
secure  a  joint  United  States-Israeli  en- 
deavor aimed  at  advancing  desalination 
technology,  with  the  benefits  redounding 
to  both  Nations. 

Unfortunately — and  without  justifica- 
tion. I  believe — this  law  has  never  been 
implemented,  even  though  the  Congress 
appropriated  $20  million  in  fiscal  year 

1970.  in  Public  Law  91-708,  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  plant.  As  my  earlier  cor- 
respondence with  the  administration  re- 
vealed, the  administration  was  opposed 
to  this  project.  Thm,  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress was  thwarted. 

Since  the  1970  appropriation,  which 
was  not  used,  the  administration  has 
maintained  its  posture  by  requesting  no 
funds  to  implement  section  219.  Thus, 
this  project — authorized  by  existing  law 
and  embodying  an  actual  executive  com- 
mitment made  by  President  Johnson  to 
Israeli  Premier  Eshkol — as  stated  by  Pre- 
mier Eshkol  on  Jan.  19,  1969 — is  current- 
ly moribund. 

I  Intend  to  support  H.R.  9093,  the  bill 
before  us  today.  But  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  the  Congress  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  construction  of  a 
prototype  plant,  and  has  provided  for 
that  very  construction  previously. 

Specifically,  section  104  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Public  Law  91- 
175,  provides: 

PROTOTTPE     DESALTING     PLANT;      PROCRAMS     FOR 
PEACETin,    COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec.  104  Title  n  of  chapter  2  of  part  I. 
relating  to  technical  cooperation  and  devel- 
opment grants.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  219.  PaoTOTTPB  Desalting  Plant. — 
(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part  and  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  ex- 
isting, and  developing  and  advancing  new. 
technology  and  experience  In  the  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  large-scale 
desalting  plants  of  advanced  concepts  which 
will  contribute  materially  to  low-coet  desali- 
nation In  all  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  the  President,  if  he  determines  It  to 
be  feasible.  Is  authorized  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  a  large-scale  water  treat- 
ment and  desalting  prototype  plant  and  nec- 
essary appurtenances  to  be  constructed  In 
Israel  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  dual-purpose 
power  generating  and  desalting  project.  Such 
participation  shall  Include  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  such  other  assistance  sis  the  Pres- 
ident deems  appropriate  to  provide  for  the 
study,  design,  construction,  and.  for  a  limited 
demonstration  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  wa- 
ter treatment  and  desalting  facilities  of  the 
dual-purpoee  project. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  include 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  Insure,  among  other 
things,  that  all  Information,  products,  uses, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments 
obtained  or  utUlzed  In  the  development  of 
this  protoype  plant  will  be  available  without 
further  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  insure  that  the  United 
States,  its  officers,  and  employees  have  a  per- 
manent right  to  review  data  and  have  access 
to  such  plant  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
Its  operations  and  Improving  science  and 
technology  m  the  Held  of  desalination 


"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  proTislons  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  and 
with  any  person  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  VS.C.  529  and  41  U.S.C.  5) . 

■'(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  intending  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  or  any  right  which 
such  owner  may  have  under  that  patent. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  President  may  utUize  the  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  of  any  Federal 
agency. 

•'(0  The  United  States  costs,  other  than 
Its  administrative  costs,  for  the  study,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  a  pro- 
totype plant  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  either  60  per  centum  of  the  total 
capital  costs  of  the  facilities  associated  with 
the  production  of  water,  and  60  per  centum 
of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  for 
the  demonstration  period,  or  120,000.000. 
whichever  is  less.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  subsection,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  administrative  costs  thereof. 
Such  sums  are  authorized  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(g)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  pursuant  to  the  appropria- 
tion authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  11,  1969 
(83  Stat  45.  Public  Law  91-43),  or  prior  au- 
thorization Acts,  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

The  history  of  the  project  dates  back 
to  a  proposal  nuide  in  1964  by  President 
Johnson,  when  he  annoimced  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  would  cooper- 
ate in  desalting  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  President  in  1965  ordered  a 
thorough  study  to  be  done,  and  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  this  report,  entitled 
"Engineering  Feasibility  and  Economic 
Study  for  Dual  Purpose  Electric  Power 
Water  Desalting  Plant  for  Israel,"  was 
that  an  operating  plant  could  be  built, 
and  if  begtm  then,  be  in  operation  by 
late  1972. 

I  originally  introduced  legislation — 
H.R.  14250 — to  accomplish  this  on  Dec.  4. 
1967.  Subsequently,  in  the  91st  Congress. 
I  introduced  H.R.  587,  which  again  called 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  coiutruction  of  a  dual-purpose  elec- 
trical power  generation  and  desalting 
plant  in  Israel. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  was  in- 
corporated in  section  104  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969,  Public  Law  gi- 
ns, which  created  a  new  secton  219  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  This  provision  authorizes  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed — 

Either  50  per  centum  of  the  total  capital 
costs  of  the  facilities  associated  with  the 
production  of  water,  and  50  per  centum  of 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
demonstration  period,  or  (20.000.000  which- 
ever Is  less. 

Because  of  either  apathy  or  antipathy 
toward  the  project  on  the  part  of  the 
present  administration,  none  of  the  funds 
subsequently  appropriated  were  spent  on 
the  project. 

Thus,  there  exists  a  congressional 
commitment,  as  well  as  an  executive 
commitment,  to  undertake  this  project. 
This  commitment  has  not  been  met. 

The  joint  project,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  Public  Law  91-175,  would  pro- 
vide advantages  for  both  participants. 
Israel  is  a  growing  country  with  grow- 
ing needs.   Its  limited   fresh  water  re- 
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sources  have  been  thoroughly  exploited 
with  no  relief  in  sight.  The  need  for  more 
water  to  be  used  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  for  human  consumption  has  reached 
emergency  levels.  Water  has  been  used 
and  reused  until  it  has  eventually  become 
contaminated. 

Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  who  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  and  the  president  of  the 
American  Water  Association,  testified  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  July 
29,  1969,  and  commented  that — 

Israel's  fresh  waiter  supply  will  be  used  to 
Its  fullest  by  the  mid  1970's.  It  cannot  meet 
the  1970-1980  demand  for  waiter. 

Presently,  95  percent  of  Israel's  avail- 
able fresh  water  supplies  are  being  used. 
Israel's  present  population  of  2.7  million 
is  expected  to  increase  by  at  least  1.5  mil- 
lion by  the  ettrly  1980's.  Thus  her  plight 
is  very  real  and  dangerous.  The  need  for 
a  prototype  desalting  program  in  Israel 
IS  obvious. 

The  creation  of  such  a  plant  would  not 
be  limited  to  production  of  fresh  water. 
The  plant  would  produce  450  megawatts 
of  electricity  daily.  Thus,  it  provides  the 
United  States  with  the  opportunity  to  use 
its  foreign  assistance  program  to  abet 
economic  development  in  Israel  through 
cultivation  of  arid  lands,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  usable  land  and  jobs  that 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  stability  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  will  not  be 
solely  a  giver  in  this  affair;  it  will  receive 
benefits  that  will  aid  us  in  future  de- 
salination projects.  As  was  stated  in  an 
official  letter  to  Congress  on  Jan.  17, 
1969.  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
signed  by  Max  N.  Edwards,  who  was  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 

la  summary,  while  the  project  Is  vital  to 
Israel  In  terms  of  water  supply  and  p>ower. 
Its  significance  to  the  United  States  is  the 
opportunity  to  improve  and  advance  science 
and  technology  in  the  field  of  saline  water 
conversion  and  to  contribute  materially  to 
development  of  low  cost  desalination  proc- 
esses We  believe  we  should  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

Section  219  of  the  foreign  assistance 
Act  of  1961.  a.-;  amended,  specifically  pro- 
vides, furthermore,  that  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  into  which  the  United  States 
enters  with  Israel, 

All  Information,  products,  uses,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  development  obtained  or 
utUized  In  the  development  of  this  prototype 
plant  will  be  available  without  further  cost 
to  the  United  States. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  Israel's  urgent 
need  for  large  scale  desalination.  The 
mandate  of  Congress  should  be  imple- 
mented. And  the  administration  should 
wholeheartedly  support  the  funding  of 
the  prototype  plant. 

To  this  end  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  appropriating  $20  million  for 
the  undertaking  of  this  project^the 
maximum  amount  authorized  by  the  law. 

The  need  is  a  real  one.  In  describing 
the  need  for  desalination  programs  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  in  1961 : 

No  water  resources  program  is  of  great«r 
long-range  importance— for  relief  not  only  of 
our  shortages,  but  for  arid  nations  the  world 
over- than  our  efforts   to   find  an   effective 


and  economical  way  to  convert  water  from 
the  world's  greatest  cheapest  natural  re- 
sources— our  oceans — into  water  fit  for  con- 
sumption in  the  home  and  by  Industry.  Such 
a  breakthrough  would  end  bitter  struggles 
between  neighbors,  states,  and  nAtions — and 
bring  new  hope  for  mlUloos  who  live  out 
their  lives  In  dire  shortage  of  usable  water 
and  all  Its  physical  and  economical  blessings, 
though  living  on  the  edge  of  a  great  body  of 
water  throughout  that  parched  lifetime. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  letter  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  administration  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
urging  implementation  of  section  219: 
Aid  Isxaeli  Desaumization, 

July  2, 1971. 
Da.  John  A.  Hannah. 

Adminiitrator,  Agency  for  IntenuUional  De- 
velopment, Twenty-First  Street  and  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hannah:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  to 
carry  out  the  conmiltment  which  President 
Johnson  made  to  the  late  Premier  Eshkol  for 
United  States  participation  in  the  construc- 
tion ol  a  desallnization  plant  in  Israel. 

Congress  authorized  tao  million  in  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1969.  Public  Law  91- 
176.  and  appropriated  $20  million  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  and  Related  Programs  Appro- 
priations Act.  1970.  Public  Law  91-708.  for 
this  project. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  has  neverthe- 
less never  been  Implemented.  I  believe  this 
to  be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  Israel  desallnization  project  has  been 
considered  for  a  number  of  years.  The  feasi- 
bility study  conducted  pursuant  to  the  1965 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel,  and  carried  out  by  Kaiser  Engineers 
In  association  with  Catalytic  Construction 
Co..  established  the  feasibility  of  the  de- 
salting plant.  The  February.  1966,  report  of 
that  study  entitled  "Engineering  PeaslbUlty 
and  Economic  Study  for  Dual-Purpoae  Elec- 
tric Power  Water  Desalting  Plant  for  Israel,' 
concluded  that  an  operating  plant  could  be 
In  existence  by  late  1972.  if  begun  then. 

This  plant  Is  urgently  needed  for  Israel's 
future  well-being,  since  she  has  largely  har- 
nessed her  available  fresh  water  resources. 
It  also  would,  as  made  clear  In  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  InterlOT  Max  N.  Ed- 
wards' letter  of  January  17.  1969,  to  the  Con- 
gress, be  highly  beneficial  to  the  United 
Scales,  which  would  gain  the  expertise  ex- 
perience this  plant  would  provide. 

I  urge  that  this  project  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  engendered  by  an  executive 
commitment,  be  Implemented  now. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

WILLLAM  P.  RTAN. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  impending  potential  water  crisis 
in  our  country,  programs  which  provide 
for  new  water  sources  are  urgently 
needed. 

No  example  more  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  proximity  of  this  water  crisis 
than  the  recent  droughts  in  south  Flor- 
ida and  Texas.  Had  the  Florida  drought 
continued  any  longer,  salt  water  intru- 
sion into  the  underground  water  sup- 
plies there  w.-is  imminent,  and  would 
have  resulted  in  a  water  crisis  of  disaster 
proportions. 

With  this  tremendous  and  increasing 
dependence  on  our  scarce  supplies  of 
fresh  water,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
continue  to  expand  programs  which  will 
provide  for  research  and  development 
of  new  sources  of  fresh  water. 

This  legislation  to  expand  and  extend 


the  desalting  program  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  meet  our  growing  demands  for  water. 

We  cannot  ignore  our  responsibility  to 
provide  new  water  sources  at  a  time  when 
the  lives  of  several  million  people  In 
south  Florida  depend  on  a  water  supply 
that  came  within  a  few  weeks  of  extinc- 
tion. 

We  have  made  many  significant  break- 
throughs since  this  legislation  was  ini- 
tiated In  1952,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  act  quickly  to  continue 
this  important  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.   9093 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  water  resource 
conservation  by  means  of  comprehensive 
planning,  planning  and  construction  of  water 
resource  development  projects,  administra- 
tion of  the  navigable  waterways,  and  main- 
tenance of  water  quality  standards  finds  that 
the  technology  for  the  conversion  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waters  is 
vital  to  all  these  areas  of  responsibility.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  practicable  means  to  convert  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  to  a 
quality  suitable  for  muiUclpal,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  other  beneficial  uses. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote  basic 
scientific  research  and  fundamental  studies 
to  develop  effective  and  economical  processes  - 
and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
saline  and  other  chemically  contaminated 
water  Into  water  suitable  for  beneficial  con- 
.'lumptlre  uses: 

(b)  pursue  the  findings  of  research  and 
studies  authorized  by  this  Act  having  poten- 
tial practical  applications  to  matters  other 
than  vratcr  treatment  to  the  stage  that  such 
findings  can  be  publUhed  In  an  effective 
form  for  utilization  by  others; 

tc)  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  Including  the  design,  construction,  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants  test  beds,  and  modules 
to  develop  desalting  processes  and  plant  de- 
sign concepts  to  the  point  of  demonstration 
on  a  practical  scale: 

(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  the  costs  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  discharge  of  brines  Into 
lakes,  streams,  and  other  waters,  and 

(e)  undertake  economic  studies  und  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  saline  water  processes 
as  compared  with  other  standard  methods, 
and  by  means  of  mathematical  models  or 
other  methodologies  prepare  and  maintain 
information  concerning  the  relation  of  de- 
salting to  other  aspects  of  State,  regional, 
and  national  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning:  Provided,  That  in  carrying  out 
this  function,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
these  studies  xlth  planning  being  performed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244) .  as  amended. 

Sec.  4(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  preliminary  investiga- 
tions  and   to   explore  potential   cooperative 
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agivemcnts  with  non-Pedeml  utilities  and 
governmental  entitles  in  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  prototype  plants  utilizing  desalting 
technolo^es  for  the  production  of  water  for 
consximptlve  lue. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Con^jees,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  this  subsection  beoomce  effective,  his 
recommendation  as  to  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  early  coostructlon  of  a  large-scale 
prototyp>e  desalting  plant.  In  malting  bis  rec- 
ommendation, the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  following — 

(1)  plant  size  and  process  type  best  suited, 
within  the  presently  available  technology,  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large-scale  plant  for 
water  supply  on  a  railable  basis,  and  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  management  prob- 
lems and  economics  of  such  operation: 

(U)  availability  of  cooperating  entitles  or 
utilities  willing  to  enter,  and  capable  of  en- 
tering, into  agreements  and  contracts  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  water  and  an  operating 
agency  for  the  plants: 

(111)  avallabUlty  of  entitles  or  utilities 
willing  to  enter,  and  capable  of  entering, 
into  agreements  and  contracts  to  provide  an 
energy  source  for  the  plants: 

(Iv)  availability  of  a  site,  the  environ- 
mental Implications  of  the  energy  source, 
and  brine  disposal  problems:  and 

(V)  need  for  the  development  of  new  water 
sources  In  the  area. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  exper- 
tise of  the  water  and  power  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  insure  that 
the  recommended  prototype  plant  and  the 
supporting  agreements  are  fully  Integrated 
and  compatible  with  the  water  and  power 
systems  of  the  region. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
flnanclfll  and  other  assistance  from  any  State 
or  public  agency  In  connection  with  studies 
or  surveys  relating  to  saline  water  conver- 
sion problems  and  facilities  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  respect  to  such  assistance. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations,  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  Industrial  or  engi- 
neering Arms: 

( b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise: 

(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scientific 
laboratories. 

(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facili- 
ties and  test  sites  to  carry  on  the  continuous 
research,  testing,  development,  and  program- 
ing necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Aot: 

(e»  acquire  secret  processes,  technical  data. 
Inventions,  patent  applications,  patents, 
licenses,  land  and  Interests  In  land  (includ- 
ing water  rlghta),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  license, 
lease,  or  donation; 

(f)  assemble  and  malnuin  pertinent  and 
current  sclenUflo  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  Issue  bibliographical  data 
with  respect  thereto; 

(g)  cause  on-aite  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and.  In  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  In 
tbelr  development  when  the  purposes  of  this 
Aot  will  be  served  thereby: 

(h)  foster  and  participate  in  regional,  na- 
tional, and  International  conferences  relat- 
ing to  saline  water  conversion; 

(I)  coordinate,  correUte.  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  saline  water  conver- 
sion proJecU;  and 


(J)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies  and  instrumentalities. 
and  with  Interested  persons,  firms,  Institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

9bc.  e.  (a)  Research  and  development  ac- 
tlvttles  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
coordinated  or  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  end  that  de- 
velopments under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  davelopmeivts 
which  are  primarily  of  a  military  nature  will, 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  compatible 
with  military  and  security  requirements,  be 
available  to  advance  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  to  strengthen  the  civil  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  Insure 
that  research  and  development  work  per- 
formed under  this  Act  contributes,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
water  quality  objectives  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 

(c)  'nje  SecreUry  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon.  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  other  con- 
cerned agencies  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for.  spoiisored.  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  maimer  that  all  In- 
formation, uses,  products,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  developed  by  Government  expen- 
diture will  ( with  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, if  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  la  the  interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may  have  there- 
under. Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  rules  In  the 
Federal  Register  to  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  shall  subse- 
quently publish  all  revisions  in  the  same 
manner. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water  and 
byproducts  resulting  from  his  operations 
under  this  Act.  All  moneys  received  from 
dispositions  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
except  where  such  operations  may  be  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  a  Federal  reclamation 
project  In  which  case  the  financial  provisions 
of  Reclamation  Law  (32  Stat.  368  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto)  will  govern. 

(f )  NotMng  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  elating  law  with  respect  to  the 
ownership  and  control  of  water. 

Sxc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

^c.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31,  1975,  a  report  on — 

(I)  the  status  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  In  progress  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2.  subeecUons  (a),  (b).  (c).  and 
(d).  along  with  a  program  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  these  activities  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 

(II)  the  status  of  work  in  progress  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  2(e)  and  section 
3  along  with  recommendations  for  the  Inte- 
gration of  these  remaining  functions  within 
the  on-going  water  resources  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior; 

(b)  the  term  "saline  water"  Includes  sea 
water,  brackish  water,  mineralized  ground  or 
surface   water,  and   Irrigation  return   flows: 

(c)  the  term  "other  chemically  contami- 
nated water"  Includes  agricultural  runoff, 
municipals    and    Industrial    effluent,    mine 


drainage,  and  naturally  contaminated  waters 
which  contain  chemicals  not  susceptible  to 
removal  by  conventional  sewage  treatment 
methods  but  susceptible  to  removal  by  de- 
salting processes: 

(d)  the  term  "United  States"  extends  to 
and  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  territories  of 
American  Samoa,  Quam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands; and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
also  apply  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

(e)  the  term  "pilot  plant"  means  an  ex- 
perimental unit  of  small  size,  usually  lees 
than  one  hundred  thousand  gallons  per  day 
capacity,  used  for  early  evaluation  and  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  processes  and 
to  obtain  technical  and  engineering  data; 

(f )  the  term  "test  bed"  means  an  interme- 
diate-sized, experimental  desalting  plant  of 
up  to  two  million  gallons  per  day  capacity 
used  for  further  evaluation  and  refinement 
of  processes  in  the  field  and  designed  to 
facilitate  the  Incorporation  of  experimental 
features  for  performance  testing  and  to  per- 
mit process  changes  and  Improvements  as 
required; 

(g)  the  term  "module"  means  a  section  or 
integral  portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which  Is 
used  Initially  to  study  large-scale  technology 
and  critical  design  features  In  preparation 
for  subsequent  prototype  construction; 

(h)  the  term  "prototype"'  means  a  full-size, 
flrst-of-a-klnd  production  plant  used  for 
the  development,  study,  and  demonstration 
of  full-sized  technology,  plant  operation,  and 
p(C>cess  economics 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  during  fiscal  year  1972.  the  sum  of  $27,- 
025.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended 
as  follows: 

( 1 1  Research  expense,  not  more  than  $5,- 
475.000: 

1 2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
$10,200,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities, not  more  than  $7,386,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  $1,425,000;  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  $2,640,000. 

Expenditures  and  obligations  under  pso-a- 
graphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum,  and  expenditures  and  obli- 
gations under  paragraph  (5)  may  be  increased 
by  not  more  than  2  per  centum.  If  any  such 
increase  under  any  paragraph  is  accompanied 
by  an  equal  decrease  In  expenditures  and 
obligations  under  one  or  more  of  the  other 
paragraphs 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  Acts  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal 
years  1973  to  1977,  Inclusive,  and  to  finance, 
for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the  end 
of  said  period,  such  grants,  contracts,  coop- 
erative agreements,  and  studies  as  may  there- 
tofore have  been  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  such  activities  as  are  required  to 
correlate,  coordinate,  and  round  out  the  re- 
sults of  studies  and  research  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  research  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  l)e  expended,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.  In  co- 
operation with  public  or  private  agencies  In 
foreign  countries  for  research  useful  to  the 
program  In  the  United  States. 

Sec  11.  The  Act  of  July  3,  1962  (66  SUt. 
328),  as  amended,  is  repealed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  offered,  under  the 
rtile,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bogcs) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
9093)  to  expand  and  extend  the  desalt- 
ing program  being  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  527, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  325,  nays  0,  not  voting  108, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   184) 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brlukley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 


YEAS — 326 

Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 


Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oallflanakls 

Oallagher 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Gross 

Gubser 


Gude 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Hagan 

Mazzoll 

Haley 

Meeds 

Hall 

Metcalfe 

Halpern 

Michel 

Hamilton 

MUler,  Calif. 

Hammer- 

MUler,  Ohio 

Bchmldt 

MUis.  Md. 

Hanley 

Mlnlah 

Hanna 

Mink 

Harrington 

MlnshaU 

Harsha 

Mitchell 

Hastings 

Mlzell 

Hathaway 

Mollohan 

Hawkins 

Monagan 

Hays 

Montgomery 

Hechler.  W.  Va   Moorhead 

Heckler.  Mass 

.    Morgan 

Helstoskl 

Morse 

Henderson 

Mosher 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Moss 

HUlls 

Murphy.  lU. 

Hollfleld 

Myers 

Horton 

Natcher 

Hosmer 

Nedzl 

Hull 

Nelsen 

Hungate 

Nix 

Hunt 

Obey 

Hutchinson 

O-Hara 

Ichord 

O'Konskl 

Jacobs 

O'Neill 

Jarman 

Passman 

Johnson.  Calif.  Patman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Patten 

Jonas 

Pelly 

Jones,  N.C. 

Perkins 

Karth 

Pickle 

Kazen 

Poage 

Keating 

Podell 

Kee 

Poff 

Keith 

PoweU 

Kemp 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Kluczynskl 

Price,  ni. 

Kyi 

Price,  Tex. 

Kyros 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Landgrebe 

Puctnskl 

Latta 

Qule 

Leggett 

RaUsback 

Lennon 

Randall 

Lent 

Rartck 

Lloyd 

Rees 

Long.  Md. 

Reld.  lU. 

Lujan 

Reld,  N.T. 

McClory 

Reuss 

McClure 

Rhodes 

McCoUlster 

Rlegle 

McDade 

Robinson,  Va. 

McDonald. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Mich. 

Roe 

McEwen 

Rogers 

McFall 

Roncallo 

McKay 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

McKevltt 

Rooney,  Pa. 

McKinney 

Rosenthal 

McMUlan 

Rostenkowskl 

Macdonald. 

Rousselot 

Mass. 

Roy 

Madden 

Runnels 

Msbon 

Ruth 

Mallllard 

Ryan 

Martin 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 

Addabbo 

du  Pont 

Alexander 

Dwyer 

Arcnds 

EUlmondson 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Baring 

Edwards.  La. 

Bell 

Ellberg 

BeviU 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Blester 

Plndley 

Blanton 

Fish 

Bow 

Ford, 

Brademas 

WlUlam  D. 

Brasco 

Frellnghuysen 

Broomfleld 

Gibbons 

Buchanan 

Ooldwater 

Burton 

Grasso 

Caffery 

Gray 

CeUer 

Griffiths 

Chlsholm 

Orover 

Clay 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Conte 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Conyers 

Harvey 

Corman 

H*bert 

Danlelson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

de  la  Garza 

Hogan 

Delaney 

Howard 

Dellenback 

Jones,  Ala. 

Dennis 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Dent 

Kastenmeler 

Oerwlnskl 

King 

Dlggs 

Koch 

Oonohue 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Watts 
Wbalen 
WhaUey 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlim 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Landrum 

Link 

Long.  La. 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

Mann 

Mathis,  Ga. 

tlatsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mills.  Ark. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nichols 

Pepper 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pike 

PImie 

PurceU 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Scott 


Selberllng 

Sikes 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Stuckey  Whltten 

Thompson,  N.J  Wilson,  Bob 
Udall  Yates 

Veysey  Young,  Tex. 

Wampler  Zwach 

Ware 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BevUl  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  DeUenhack. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  P»ttls. 

Mr.  Oaffery  with  Mr.  BroomfleW. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Mikva  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Bdrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  du  Pont. 

Mr.    Thompson   of   New   Jersey   with   Mr. 
Preliiighuysen. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Orover. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Mills  vrtth  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Links  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Burton  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  J.  WUliam  Stanton. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Edinondson  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Ellberg. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Ohlsbolm  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Oonyers. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ghay. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Roush. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Bdwaitls  of  Louisl- 
Eina. 

Mr.  tfonn  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
527,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  991. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OrrOlED   BY    MB.   JOHNSON 
or  CALIFORNtA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  991 
and  to  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  9093.  as  passed. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  tiUe  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  expand  and  extend  the  desalting 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  9093)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  525  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  S25 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19)  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherlcs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill,  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  525 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  H.R.  19  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  improve 
boating  safety  by  encouraging  State 
boating  safety  programs,  with  Federal 
fimds  on  a  share  basis  being  provided 
for  this  purpose,  and  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  construction  and  per- 
formance standards  for  boats  and  equip- 
ment. Under  the  bill,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  through  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  would  set  safety 
standards  for  recreational  boats.  Manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  certify 


that  their  boats  and  equipment  meet 
these  standards.  Penalties  are  provided 
for  manufacturing  or  selling  products 
that  do  not  meet  these  requirements  and 
for  mislabeling  with  respect  to  these 
standards. 

H.R.  19  is  identical  toHJR.  15041  which 
passed  the  House  on  December  7,  1970, 
except  for  two  clarifying  amendments. 
These  amendments  appear  on  page  1  of 
the  report  accompanying  H.R.  19. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 9,000.000  small  boat  operators  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  nimiber  wiU  reach 
50  million  in  the  next  few  years.  In  each 
of  the  past  5  years,  about  1,350  persons 
have  died  while  engaged  in  recreational 
boating.  Through  enactment  of  this  bill, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  recreational  boating  with 
greater  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  525  in  order  that  H.R. 
19  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  improve  safety  with  re- 
spect to  recreational  boating. 

Over  the  last  5  years  about  1,350  peo- 
ple each  year  have  been  killed  while  en- 
gaged in  recreational  boating.  Excluding 
cars,  this  is  a  larger  figure  thsui  for  any 
other  mode  of  transportation  including 
civil  aviation.  Most  deaths  occur  when 
boats  capsize  or  people  fall  overboard. 
Boat  safety  requires  that  manufacturers 
construct  their  boats  in  such  a  way  as 
to  minimize  these  dangers. 

The  bill  requires  that  recreational 
boats  be  built  according  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Further,  manufacturers  will 
be  required  to  certify  that  their  boats 
have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  such  standards. 

The  bill  applies  to  all  noncommercial 
vessels  excluding  foreign  boats,  military 
vessels,  or  those  belonging  to  a  State  or 
its  political  subdivisions.  The  bill  pre- 
empts State  action  in  the  field,  but  in 
cases  of  uniquely  hazardous  situations, 
a  State,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, may  prescribe  certain  marine 
equipment  to  meet  such  unique  condi- 
tions. 

No  boat  may  be  manufactured  or  sold, 
except  for  export,  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  standards  promulgated  un- 
der authority  of  this  bill.  While  no  sy.s- 
tem  of  Federal  licensing  or  certification 
of  boats  or  owners  is  provided  for  by  the 
legislation,  all  manufacturers  must  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
that  their  boats  are  constructed  in  com- 
pliance with  standards  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  persons 
manufacturing,  selling  or  mislabeling  as 
to  compUance  with  the  established  stand- 
ards. A  fine  of  up  to  $2,000  for  each  vio- 
lation with  the  maximum  fine  for  a  series 
of  violations  of  $100,000  is  provided  as 
civil  penalties.  Crinunal  penalties  for  use 
of  a  boat  which  does  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards are  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  up  to  1  year,  or  both.  The 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Secretary  may  also 
seek  injunctive  reUef  to  restrain  the  sale 
or  manufacture  of  boats  which  do  not 
meet  the  established  standards. 


S-year  coat  eitimatea 

First  full  year  operating  ex- 
penses     $2,578,517 

4  succeeding  years  operating  ex- 
penses (»2.394,927  per  year) ...     9.  579,  708 


5-year  operating  expenses 12.168.225 

5-year  research  and  development 

costs  (at  $300,000  per  year) 1,600.000 

Financial  assistance  funds  for  5 

years  to  States   ($7,500,000  per 

year)    37,600,000 


Total   5-year   Implementa- 
tion costs 51,168,225 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary 
to  name  a  National  Boating  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  of  21  members  who  are  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary  on 
safe  boating  matters. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  19)  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrZE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  19,  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Pall  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  )  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KxiTH)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  today  H.R.  19.  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  which  is  a  recrea- 
tional boat  safety  bill  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  boating  safety  pro- 
gram. The  record  of  the  hearings  indi- 
cates that  this  legislation  is  necessary' 
and  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
need  for  it.  Last  year  there  were  approxi- 
mately 1,300  fatalities  in  small  boat  acci- 
dents and  the  Coast  Guard  was  called 
upon  approximately  31,000  times  in  1969 
to  help  small-boat  operators. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
Federal  licensing  or  certification  of 
small-boat  operators,  which  is  a  contro- 
versial proposal,  it  does  provide  in  section 
22  that  the  States  may  require  the  oper- 
ator of  a  numbered  vessel  to  hold  a  valid 
safety  certificate.  The  bill  does  not  apply 
to  foreign  vessels,  military  vessels,  vessels 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,,used 
principally  for  governmental  purposes  or 
ships'  lifeboats.  The  bill  does  apply  to  any 
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noncommercial  vessel  leased,  rented,  or 
chartered  for  noncommercial  use  or  en- 
gaged in  the  carrying  of  six  or  fewer 
passengers. 

The  thrust  of  the  various  sections  of 
H.R.  19  is  to  promote  and  encourage 
safety  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
recreational  boats.  One  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  rec- 
reational boater  with  a  boat  constructed 
to  provide  safe  boating  through  the 
means  of  construction  and  performance 
regulations  and  standards.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  bill  provides  for  the  issuance 
of  regulations,  first,  establishing  safety 
standards  for  boats  and  allied  equipment, 
and.  second,  governing  the  installation 
and  use  of  associated  equipment. 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  participate  in  boating 
safety  through  the  establishment  of 
boating  safety  programs  and  to  encour- 
age the  States  already  having  boating 
safety  programs  to  enlarge  and  intens- 
ify their  participation  in  these  programs. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  foster  State  par- 
ticipation by  setting  up  a  system  of 
Federal  funding  to  the  States.  H.R.  19 
provides  that  $7 '2  million  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  every  year  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1972  with  the  $7V2  million 
being  allocated  to  the  States  in  each  of 
the  next  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

In  allocating  this  $7V2  million  for  a  5- 
year  period,  the  bill  sets  out  an  initial 
level  of  Federal  funding  set  at  a  Federal 
contribution  of  75  percent  the  first  fiscal 
year  which  then  phases  down  at  the  fifth 
year  to  a  Federal  contribution  of  33^3 
percent.  No  State  may  receive  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  Federal  funding  avail- 
able for  allocation  in  any  fiscal  year.  The 
purpose  of  the  phaseout  device  is  to  pro- 
vide large  Federal  funding  in  the  begin- 
ning and  phasedovm  the  Federal  contri- 
bution as  the  States  become  more  in- 
volved financially  and  operationally  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  the 
Federal  Government  hopefully  will  be 
out  of  the  picture  completely,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  funding  of  the  State 
boating  safety  programs.  The  total  5- 
year  implementation  costs  of  the  legis- 
lation including  financial  assistance 
costs,  operating  expenses,  and  research 
and  development  costs  is  estimated  by 
the  Coast  Guard  to  be  $51,158,225. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  provides  for  a  Boating  Safety 
Advisory  Council  which  will  consist  of  21 
members  selected  to  assure  adequate  rep- 
resentation from  aU  segments  of  the 
boating  community.  The  purpose  of  this 
Advisory  Council  is  to  Insure  that  the 
boating  community  will  have  an  input 
into  such  important  recreational  boat 
safety  matters  as  the  promulgation  of 
standards  for  the  manufacture  of  re- 
creational boats. 

In  addition  to  the  features  mentioned 
above,  this  bill  provides  for  the  number- 
ing of  all  undocumented  vessels  equip- 
ped with  propulsion  machinery  and  en- 
courages boating  safety  by  providing  tml- 
formlty  among  the  various  States  with 
respect  to  the  aspects  of  boating  safety. 
Any  person  who  willfully  uses  a  vessel 
in  violation  of  this  act  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 


violation  or  imprisonment  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who  manu- 
factures, constructs,  assembles  or  intro- 
duces into  interstate  commerce  a  vessel 
in  violation  of  the  act  or  its  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $2,000  for  each  violation.  The 
maximum  civil  penalty  for  any  related 
series  of  violations  shall  be  $100,000. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Naviga- 
tion held  extensive  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation from  March  until  July  1970,  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  various  boat- 
ing centers  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  H.R.  15041, 
which  passed  the  House  last  December  7. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  never  acted 
on  the  bill.  The  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Conmiittee  voted  out  vir- 
tually the  same  bill  on  June  29,  1971,  ex- 
cept that  we  added  two  minor  amend- 
ments. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  and  sub- 
sequent deliberations,  we  ironed  out  the 
many  problems  which  were  raised  ini- 
tially so  that  this  bill  comes  to  the  House 
floor  with  virtually  the  total  support  of 
the  various  organizations  and  interested 
parties  comprising  the  boating  commu- 
nity. For  this  reason,  because  the  bill  is 
timely,  it  fills  the  need,  and  is  a  good  bill, 
I  urge  the  support  of  all  the  Members  for 
the  passage  of  this  very  worthy  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  19.  the  Federal  Boating  Safety 
Act  of  1971.  This  bUl  is  substantially  the 
same  as  legislation  which  I  sponsored  in 
the  91st  Congress  and  which  passed  the 
House  on  December  7,  1970.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  this  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law  without  undue  delay. 

Recreational  boating  is  increasingly 
P<«>ular.  CurrenUy  there  are  more  than 
40  million  people  participating  in  the 
sport  and  the  number  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  10  million  in  the  next  5  years. 
There  are  approximately  9  million  recre- 
ational boats  on  the  waters,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  by  200,000  annually. 
While  the  numbers  of  persons  and 
craft  involved  in  recreational  boating  is 
increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  our  laws  gov- 
erning the  manufacture  and  use  of 
boats  have  not  kept  pace.  The  shortcom- 
ings of  the  existing  laws  and  regulatiwvs 
are  being  cataloged  in  terms  of  unneces- 
sary deaths,  personal  injuries  and  prop- 
erty damage  direcUy  related  to  boating 
accidents.  There  are  currenUy  two  laws 
on  the  botrfcs  relating  to  recreational 
boating:  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940 
which  deals  with  specific  items  of  safety 
equipment  required  to  be  carried  by 
such  boats,  and  the  Federal  Boating  Act 
of  1958  which  is  primarily  a  boat  num- 
bering statute.  Because  of  the  limited 
scope  of  these  two  laws,  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous need  to  update  and  expand 
the  recreational  laws.  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  an  active  part  in  the  development 
of  the  comprehensive  boating  safety  bill 
we  are  considering  today  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
the  91st  Congress. 


The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
motorboat  safety  in  1967  and  1968  and 
also  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard's  administration  of  its  statutory 
responsibilities  for  boating  safety.  The 
hearings  pointed  up  the  need  for  safer 
boats,  more  uniform  regxilations.  in- 
creased seamanship  education  for  boat 
operators,  and  documented  the  need  for 
a  naticmal,  coordinated  boating  safety 
program. 

The  March  8,  1968.  subcommittee  re- 
port on  this  subject  focused  on  the  need 
to  revise  current  laws  to  achieve  greater 
safety,  and  it  recommended  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee consider  revising  existing  laws  to 
apply  safety  standards  at  the  manufac- 
turing level  and  to  expand  existing  num- 
bering and  licensing  requirements.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  under  consideration 
follows  the  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions. 

This  bill  for  the  first  time  introduces 
uniform  Federal  standards  for  recrea- 
tional boat  construction;  second,  au- 
thorizes the  States  to  require  the  opera- 
tor of  a  numbered  vessel  to  hold  a  valid 
safety  certificate:  third,  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  numbering 
system:  and.  fourth,  authorizes  $7.5  mil- 
lion per  year  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  State  boating  safety  programs. 

Enactment  of  this  comprehensive  bill 
will  greaUy  enhance  the  ability  of  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  recreaticmal  boating  in 
safety,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  voting  for  passage. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  19,  legislation  to  establish 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

This  legislation  providing  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boating  safety  program  is 
long  overdue.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  there  were  over  1.300  deaths  re- 
sulting from  small  boat  accidents  in  1969. 
The  tally  for  1970  was  approximately 
1.400.  Much  can  be  done  to  reverse  this 
toll  through  improved  vessel  design  and 
construction  and  through  educating  the 
boating  public.  HJl.  19  is  the  result  of 
combined  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  Navigation;  the 
Coast  Guard;  the  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  boating  industry  and  public. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  intense  legislative 
effort  which  began  in  1968. 

H.R.  19  is  almost  identical  to  HJi. 
15041,  which  passed  the  House  during 
the  91st  Congress  on  December  7,  1970. 
The  Senate  failed  to  consider  the  bill  in 
the  91st  Congress  and  accordingly  the 
bill  died. 

During  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion your  committee  amended  last  year's 
bill  in  two  respects.  These  changes  re- 
flect the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  which  last  year 
deferred  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  is  on 
page  9,  lines  7,  8,  and  9.  It  places  the  lead 
agency  responsibility  for  the  issuance  of 
regulations  regarding  the  importation 
of  nonconforming  boats  and  associated 
equipment  with  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  in  consultatirai  with  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  bill  which  passed  the  House 
last  year  provided  for  joint  regulations. 
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The  committee  felt  that  the  lead  agency 
approach  would  insure  streamlined  en- 
forcement of  this  provision  and  avoid 
problems  associated  with  joint  regula- 
tions. Both  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Coast  Guard  concurred  In  this 
approach. 

The  second  committee  amendment,  on 
page  9,  line  17  through  21  of  the  bill- 
would  more  clearly  define  those  boat 
component  items  which  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  must  evaluate  in  regard  to  al- 
lowing their  importation  by  requiring  the 
Coast  Guard  to  list  by  regulation  the 
items  of  "associated  equipment"  to  which 
importation  provisions  would  apply. 

Other  than  these  two  items  of  a  clari- 
fying nature,  there  are  no  changes  in  the 
bill  which  the  House  is  considering  now 
and  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

In  the  vital  area  of  recreational  boat 
design  and  construction  this  legislation 
for  the  first  time  recognizes  the  fact  that 
responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  a  safe  product. 
The  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  the  first  Fed- 
eral small  boat  law.  placed  responsibility 
for  compliance  solely  upon  the  boat 
owner.  Tius  was  true  even  for  such  de- 
vices as  backfire  fiame  control  equipment 
sold  as  an  integral  part  of  the  boat.  The 
boat  owner  is  responsible  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  this  device  even  though 
it  may  have  been  poorly  designed  or  con- 
structed. The  average  small-boat  owner 
is  no  better  equipped  to  judge  the  quality 
of  the  various  components  which  go  into 
his  boat  than  the  average  automobile 
purchaser.  Responsibility  for  providing 
the  boatman  with  a  boat  and  equipment 
meeting  Federal  safety  standards  prop- 
erly should  lie  with  the  manufacturer. 
A  single  set  of  standards  Is  therefore 
necessary.  To  leave  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  of  standards  to  the  States 
could  result  in  safety  standards  and 
equipment  requirements  so  varied  as  to 
make  compliance  by  the  manufacturers 
extremely  difficult.  Varying  State  require- 
ments also  tend  to  raise  the  cost  to  the 
boatman,  since  the  manufacturer  must 
tailor  his  product  for  the  area  of  boat  use. 

As  reported  by  your  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  there- 
fore, the  legislation  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  issue  regiila- 
tions  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment, 
and  to  establish  procedures  and  tests  re- 
quired to  measure  conformance  with  such 
standards.  These  standards  must  be  rea- 
sonable and  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of 
boating  safety.  All  noncommercial  boats 
regardless  of  slae  or  method  of  propul- 
sion are  included  within  the  standards- 
setting  authority  of  this  act. 

In  establishing  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary must  consult  with  the  Boating 
Safety  Advisory  Council.  The  Council, 
composed  of  21  members  drawn  frorn 
State  officials,  boat  and  associated  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  boating  or- 
ganizations and  the  general  public,  will 
insure  that  there  is  adequate  communica- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector  in  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  standards. 

The  States  may  establish  regulations 
governing  the  carriage  or  use  of  marine 


safety  equipment  w^ch  exceed  or  are  In 
addition  to  Federal  requirements  to  meet 
uniquely  hazardous  conditions  with  the 
State.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  unique 
conditions  the  legislation  prohibits  the 
imposition  of  State  or  local  standards  or 
requirements.  This  preemption  is  essen- 
tial. 

Following  the  precedent  established  in 
the  field  of  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards, this  legislation  provides  for  the 
notification  of  boat  owners  by  the  manu- 
facturer whenever  a  defect  in  design  or 
construction  is  discovered.  The  notice 
must  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  who 
may  publish  this  information  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  fully  informed. 

The  second  principal  element  of  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  State  boating  safety  programs. 
The  safe  use  and  enjoyment  of  boats 
should  be  fostered  at  levels  of  govern- 
ment which  are  closer  to  the  boating  pub- 
lic. Through  a  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance, the  States  will  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  safety  patrol  and  en- 
forcement activities  and  boat  safety  edu- 
cation. A  boating  safety  program  must  be 
adopted  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
in  order  for  a  State  to  receive  full  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  act.  As  re- 
ported by  your  committee,  the  act  au- 
thorizes $7.5  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding 
years. 

The  States  will  have  3  years  within 
which  to  develop  their  boating  safety 
programs.  During  these  3  years,  all 
States  will  be  entitled  to  their  share  of 
Federal  assistance  based  upon  the  al- 
location formula  of  the  act.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years,  however,  assist- 
ance to  States  which  have  not  adopted 
an  approved  boating  safety  program  will 
be  reduced.  The  Federal  share  of  each 
State's  program  may  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  in  fiscal  year  1972 
decreasing  to  approximately  one- third 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem of  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
established  in  H.R.  19  is  sound.  It  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  the  States  to  in- 
crease their  activity  in  this  vital  area  and 
requires  the  States  to  take  over  the  total 
burden  of  operating  their  programs 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  Federal  Boating  Safety  Act  of 
1971  contains  a  number  of  other  Impor- 
tant provisions  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly.  Section  13  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes Coast  Guard  officers  to  direct 
boat  operators  to  take  corrective  steps 
including,  if  necessary,  returning  to  port 
whenever  the  officer  observes  a  boat  be- 
mg  used  without  sufficient  lifesaving  or 
flrefighting  equipment  or  in  an  over- 
loaded or  otherwise  unsafe  condition. 
Overloading  and  capsizing  are  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  boating  fatalities.  Some 
concern  was  expressed  during  previous 
hearings  over  this  provision;  however,  it 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  a  great  many 
people  go  out  on  their  boats  without 
regard  to  the  most  elementary  safety 
requirements.  Their  guests  may  be  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  operator's  negli- 
gence in  inviting  too  many  people  aboard 
or  in  faUing  to  provide  enough  lifejack- 
ets.  Under  existing  law,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  limited  authority  to  cite  boat  oper- 


ators for  unsafe  or  negligent  operation, 
but  no  authority  to  direct  the  operator 
to  take  immediate  corrective  action.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Coast  Guard  will  use  this 
authority  to  second-guess  the  actions  of 
responsible  boatmen.  This  section  of  the 
bill,  however,  will  enable  the  Coast 
Guard  to  intervene  when  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  adhere  to  basic  safety  re- 
quirements. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
act  is  the  so-called  good  Samaritan 
clause,  section  16.  This  provision  requires 
the  operator  of  a  vessel  to  render  assist- 
ance to  persons  involved  in  a  marine  cas- 
ualty to  the  extent  that  he  can  do  so 
without  endangering  his  own  vessel  or 
passengers.  Any  person  complying  with 
this  requirement  in  good  faith  is  immune 
from  civil  damages.  Often  emergency 
first-aid  is  required  by  the  victims  of 
marine  casualties.  While  the  lack  of  this 
protection  has  not  inhibited  dedicated 
boatmen  in  the  past,  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  recreational  boating  which  is 
now  taking  place  warrants  its  adoption 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant step  forward.  While  we  may  not 
entirely  overcome  the  problem  of  the 
boating  fool,  we  are  insuring  that  the 
boats  which  are  offered  to  the  public  are 
safe,  if  used  with  reason  and  considera- 
tion for  others.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
encouraging  the  States  to  assert  their 
proper  role  in  the  field  of  boating  safety 
and  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

I  Mr.  PELLY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KErrH)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  bill.  H.R.  19.  which  would 
establish  a  Federal  boating  safety  pro- 
gram, and  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  able  remarks  of  my  colleague  on 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keith). 

This  bill  is  a  recreational  boat  safety 
bill.  Its  thrust  is  to  promote  and  encour- 
age safety  in  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  recreational  boats.  The  bill  would  in- 
sure that  our  millions  of  recreational 
boaters  will  be  on  the  waters  of  this 
country  in  a  safely  constructed  boat 
through  the  means  of  construction  and 
performance  regulations  and  standards. 

In  addition,  the  establishment  of  a  21- 
man  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council 
representing  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
try, boating  public,  and  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  will  insure  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  and  standards 
will  be  accomplished  with  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  entire  boating  commu- 
nity in  mind. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  bill 
IS  to  encourage  the  States  to  participate 
in  and  foster  boating  safety.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  the  medium  of  Fed- 
eral funding  in  order  to  encourage  States 
having  existing  boating  safety  programs 
to  upgrade  and  expand  the  programs  in 
addition  to  assisting  those  States  who 
do  not  now  have  such  a  program  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  implement  the  boat- 
ing safety  program  required  under  the 
biU. 

Regional  hearings  were  held  by  your 
committee  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  June   18, 
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1970.  in  addition  to  other  hearings 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  91st  Congress.  This  ex- 
tensive work  culminated  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  bill  being  considered  by 
the  House  today  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  action 
now  to  reverse  the  steadily  increasing 
trend  of  boating  accidents  and  deaths. 
More  and  more  of  the  general  public 
are  turning  to  our  inland  waters,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  coastal  areas  for  both  recrea- 
tional activities  and  boating  pleasures. 

The  importance  of  the  bill's  passage 
can  be  more  readily  understood  when  it 
is  learned  that  approximately  8.8  million 
persons  owned  or  operated  boats  in  1970. 
A  key  factor  in  the  prevention  of  boating 
accidents  and  deaths  is  to  insure  that 
our  boating  public  is  protected  against 
the  use  of  potentially  hazardous  boats. 
This  bill  will  provide  that  protection  by 
requiring  manufacturers  of  small  boats 
to  build  a  boat  which  complies  with  cer- 
tain specified  safety  criteria  and 
standards. 

President  Nixon,  pursuant  to  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  has  declared  the 
week  of  July  4.  1971.  as  "National  Boat- 
ing Week" — a  time  when  the  entire  boat- 
ing public  should  educate  themselves  as 
to  various  safety  measures  to  be  used  and 
followed  when  boating.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  body  lend  support  to  such  a  declara- 
tion by  passage  of  the  Federal  Boating 
Safety  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  19.  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971,  of  which  I  am  coau- 
tlior.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
significant  and  important  measure 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  of  the  last  5 
years,  about  1.350  people  have  died  in  re- 
creational boating  accidents.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  statistic  becomes  apparent 
when  the  fatality  rate  in  all  modes  of 
transportation  is  compared. 

Such  analysis  reveals  the  startling  fact 
that  more  Americans  die  in  recreational 
boating  than  in  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
iwrtation;  with  the  exception  of  automo- 
bile travel  which  is  a  case  in  and  of  it- 
self. And.  even  the  fatality  rate  of  high- 
way travel  pales  when  one  considers  the 
number  of  hours  spent  behind  the  wheel 
by  the  average  driver  as  compared  to 
number  of  hours  behind  the  helm  of  the 
typical  small  boat  operator. 

Additionally,  and  no  less  important,  is 
the  amount  of  property  damage  incurred 
in  boating  accidents.  With  only  some  8.4 
million  people  owning  small  boats,  the 
Coast  Guard  was  called  on  over  31,000 
rescue  operations  in  1969  and  property 
damage  has  averaged  over  $7  million  per 
year  for  the  last  5  years. 

Of  all  the  various  types  of  accidents  in 
boating,  such  as  grounding,  capsizing, 
sinking,  fire,  fuel  explosion,  collision  with 
another  boat,  with  a  fixed  or  floating 
object,  or  man  overboard,  clearly  the 
most  potentially  fatal  accident  is  cap- 
sizing. 

An  average  of  600  fatalities  occurred 
in  capsizing  accidents  in  each  of  the 
last  5  years.  This  is  virtually  half  of  all 
fatalities  which  occurred  among  14  sep- 
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arate  and  distinct  categories.  The  second 
largest  category  is  man  overboard  in 
which  an  average  of  325,  nearly  one  out 
of  four  total  fatalities,  occurred  in  each 
of  the  last  5  years. 

While  such  accidents  as  collision,  man 
overboard,  or  others  are  most  likely  the 
result  of  operator  mistake,  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  boat  is  a  critical  factor 
in  whether  it  may  capsize  and  in  its 
fioatability  once  capsized. 

This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  is  designed 
to  act.  It  will  provide  authority  for  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  standards  in 
the  manufacture  of  boats  and  their  re- 
lated gear  so  as  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  accidents  and  provide  greater  siu-- 
vivability  once  an  accident  has  occurred. 
Similar  authority  has  existed  for  years 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  air- 
craft. Such  authority  has  been  greatly 
expanded,  in  recent  years,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles.  It  is  time,  now, 
for  Congress  to  exercise  the  same  au- 
thority to  protect  citizens  in  their  pur- 
chase, operation,  and  enjoyment  of  rec- 
reational boats. 

An  important  feature  of  H.R.  19.  will 
provide  our  States  financial  assistance 
for  their  boating  safety  law  enforcement 
and  education  programs.  I  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  every  State  may 
participate  in  this  program  during  the 
first  3  years  merely  by  having  a  boating 
safety  program,  or  expressing  an  in- 
tention to  develop  one  during  the  3-year 
period.  This  gives  our  State  legislatures 
time  to  enact  parallel  legislation  where 
required  in  conformity  with  the  Model 
State  Boat  Act.  Our  purpose  in  assign- 
i.ig  this  flexibility  early  in  the  program 
is  to  encourage  imiform  laws  and  en- 
forcement which  this  Congress  urged 
upon  States  and  Federal  Government 
alike  in  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958. 
That  important  policy  is  reiterated  in  the 
preamble  to  this  bill. 

During  the  final  2  years  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  program,  all  States  may 
continue  to  receive  some  fimds  merely 
by  applying — as  was  the  case  in  the  ear- 
lier years.  But  the  majority  of  funds  will 
be  available  only  to  those  States  estab- 
lishing their  eligibihty  through  more 
uniform  laws  and  a  more  active  boating 
safety  program.  This  important  provi- 
sion assures  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
uniformity.  It  further  assiu-es  increased 
State  participation  in  this  important 
program. 
Again.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  19. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  for  his  expert  handling  of  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlemtm  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  the  report 
you  have  listed  the  cost  of  the  legislation. 
I  can  presume  that  those  figures,  the  total 
of  which  you  will  find  on  that  page,  con- 
stitute the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Has  there  been  any  estimates  made  of 
the  cost  to  the  State  governments  of  this 
legislation  or  eventually  as  to  the  con- 


sumer because  of  the  safety  equipment 
features  and  so  on  that  necessarily  will 
be  required  on  both  if  this  legislation  is 
passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  no  estimate  of 
the  cost  to  the  States.  The  figures  here 
of  the  cost  as  estimated  for  the  Federal 
Government  and  also  giving  funds  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  This  is  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  includ- 
ing the  portion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  contributing  to  the 
States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  rea- 
son I  ask  this  question  is — I  think  the 
House  and  the  Congress  itself  sometime 
has  got  to  come  to  the  conclusion  in  pass- 
ing legislation  of  this  nature,  that  there 
has  got  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  ultimate 
cost — and  not  just  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  because  if  we  look  at  all 
the  protecton  and  safety  legislation  that 
has  passed,  we  do  not  begin  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer by  passing  legislation  such  as 
this.  I  think  the  public  should  be  in- 
formed when  we  pass  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  stated  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  that  there  was 
no  authorization  in  this  bill  for  a  licens- 
ing provision,  a  licensing  of  the  opera- 
tor; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  permissive  legis- 
lation for  licensing  by  the  States. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  not  by  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  this  out,  because  on  page  5,  line  16. 
the  bill  states — 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  issue  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  assoclat«d  equipment. 

et  cetera.  It  might  be  implied  that  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  power  under 
that  section  to  license  boat  operators, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  to  get  that 
on  the  record,  that  they  do  not  have  that 
authority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  To  get  it  on  the  record. 
I  repeat  that  they  do  not  have  that 
authority  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LATTA.  One  further  thing.  I 
would  hope  that,  when  you  get  this  bill 
in  conference  that  you  abandon  the  defi- 
nition on  page  2  dealing  with  boats  so 
that  every  rowboat  In  the  country  will 
not  be  covered. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
one  further  request  for  time.  I  yield 
whatever  time  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Cham- 
berlain ) . 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19,  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

This  week  is  National  Safe  Boating 
Week  as  proclaimed  by  President  NixMi 
according  to  legislation  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1958  which  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sponsoring.  There  could  be  no 
better  time  than  now  at  the  height  of 
the  recreational  boating  season,  and  at 
a  time  specifically  dedicated  to  promot- 
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ing  boating  safety,  for  the  Congress  to  act 
to  equip  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  an  even 
better  job  of  insuring  safety  on  our 
waterwasre. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  remarks  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  July  1. 
while  much  is  being  done  to  ke^  boating 
accidents  to  a  minimum  in  the  face  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  recreational 
boating,  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
latest  estimates  Indicate  that  during 
calendar  year  1970  about  44  million  peo- 
ple participated  in  some  form  of  boating, 
that  is  one-flfth  of  our  entire  population. 
Last  year  a  total  of  4,762  vessels  were  in- 
volved in  3.803  boating  accidents  involv- 
ing property  damage  of  at  least  $100 
each.  While  this  represents  264  fewer  ac- 
cidents than  iQ  1969.  the  number  of  boat- 
ing accident  deaths  increased  from  1,350 
in  1969  to  1.418  in  1970.  and  total  prop- 
erty damage  rose  to  about  $8.2  million  or 
an  Increase  of  $1.9  million  over  1969. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  while  good  ef- 
forts are  now  being  made,  additional 
steps  will  be  needed  if  our  waterways  are 
to  be  made  safe.  One  of  these  major  steps 
needs  to  be  an  updating  of  current  safety 
requirements  since  present  regulations 
are  based  on  a  30-year-old  law.  The  up- 
dating and  tightening  of  these  regula- 
tions is  a  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  19, 
which  Is  almost  identical  to  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  but  which 
the  Senate  failed  to  consider  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act 
of  1971  minimum  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment 
will  be  established  and  for  the  first  time 
responsibility  for  building  a  safe  boat 
will  be  placed  on  the  manufacturer.  The 
boatman,  of  course,  will  still  be  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  operation  and  proper 
maintenance  of  his  craft.  I  support  this 
bill  and  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Oaruatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  for  consideration 
HJl.  19,  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of 
1971,  is  a  recreational  boat  safety  bill 
to  promote  and  encourage  recreational 
boat  safety. 

It  is  the  same  as  H.R.  15041,  which 
passed  the  House  last  year  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1970.  except  that  the  committee  in 
executive  session  last  week  added  two 
minor  amendments. 

■nie  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been  working 
on  this  type  of  legislation  since  1968. 
Originally,  there  were  a  number  of  prob- 
lems concerning  this  legislaUon.  How- 
ever, by  heading  hearings  in  the  various 
boating  centers  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
hearings  in  Washington,  and  by  constant 
consultation  between  staff  members,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  various  ptulies 
from  the  boating  community,  we  are  able 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  today  which 
has  the  support  of  virtually  all  the  inter- 
ested parties  in  the  recreational  boat 
community. 

Of  all  the  areas  of  marine  activity  the 
recreational  boat  field  is  the  one  at  the 
present  time  most  in  need  of  reasonable 
legislation  to  foster  and  promote  safety. 
Last  year  there  were  approximately  1,400 
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fatalities  arising  from  small  boat  acci- 
dents. H.R.  19  will  make  a  signiflcBnt 
contribution  to  decreasing  this  statistic 
and  minimizing  the  hazards  which  give 
rise  to  it.  The  bill  would  p-nh<^TMy  small 
boat  safety  in  several  material  respects: 
First.  It  would  provide  a  safe  boat  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
performance  auid  construction  standards 
governing  the  manufacture  of  small 
boats. 

Second.  The  bill  would  provide  a  Boat- 
ing Safety  Advisory  Council  which  will 
be  available  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  many  important  aspects  of 
boating  safety  Including  the  promulga- 
tion of  construction  and  performance 
standards  mentioned  above. 

Third.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
encouraging  the  States  to  participate  in 
boating  safety  through  the  establishment 
of  boating  safety  programs  set  up  and 
maintained  by  a  system  of  Federal  fund- 
ing to  the  States. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  also  contribute 
to  boating  safety  by  establishing  uni- 
formity in  the  area  of  boating  safety. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  all  too 
apparent.  The  bUl  before  us  is  a  sound 
and  reasonable  legislative  proposal  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  promoting  needed 
safety  in  the  recreational  boat  field.  I 
urge  all  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
support  of  H.R.  19.  especially  since  this 
is  NaUonal  Boat  Safety  Week. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  although  a  number  of  factors 
account  for  fatal  accidents  in  recrea- 
tional boating,  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  fatalities  is  due  to  capsizing  of  the 
boat  and  by  people  falling  overboard. 
Expert  opinions  vary  on  the  precise  cause 
of  boating  accidents  and  accident  re- 
ports frequently  attribute  the  final  cause 
of  an  accident  to  multiple  reasons  but 
1.350  fatalities  are  far  too  many  to  per- 
mit further  academic  discussion  whether 
accidents  are  caused  by  the  negUgence 
of  the  operator,  or  inadequacies  in  the 
construction  of  the  boat. 

For  every  argrmient  that  a  recreational 
boat  capsizes  or  that  a  person  falls  over- 
board due  to  negligence,  there  is  a  count- 
er argument  that  the  boat  would  not 
have  capsized  or  the  person  would  not 
have  fallen  overboard  if  the  boat  had 
been  built  to  standards  making  it  more 
dlfflcult  for  a  boat  to  capsize  or  for  a 
person  to  fall  overboard.  Accordingly, 
the  major  thrust  of  this  legislation  is 
to  introduce  for  the  first  time  general 
requirements  that  manufacturers  of  rec- 
reational boats  shall  construct  those 
boats  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Similar  authority  exists  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  civil  aircraft 
and,  in  growing  degree,  the  construction 
of  passenger  automobiles  and  motor  ve- 
hicles on  our  highways.  It  is  time  that 
recreational  boats  be  built  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  one  Fed- 
eral agency— in  this  case  the  Coast 
Guard — so  that  the  public  can  enjoy 
recreational  boating  with  greater  safety. 
This  bill  will  accomplish  that  purpose 
by  requiring  manufacturers  to  certify 
they  have  built  their  recreaUonal  boats 
in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
standards. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 


in  support  of  H.R.  19.  which  will  estab- 
lish the  responsibility  of  boat  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  to  deliver  to  our 
constituents  new  boats  and  equipment 
which  meet  needed  minimum  safety 
standards.  The  act  of  April  25,  1940,  as 
amended— the  Motorboat  Act — now 
places  the  responsibility  for  compliance 
with  the  standards  listed  therein  solely 
upon  the  owner-operator.  The  person 
who  buys  a  boat  should  not  have  to 
evaluate  for  himself  the  safety  features 
provided  by  manufacturers,  but  should 
have  assurance  that  the  boat  he  buys 
meets  needed  and  reasonable  safety 
standards. 

The  more  flexible  standards  authority 
of  this  act  will  allow  the  Coast  Guard 
to  respond  to  safety  problems  where  need 
is  established.  Establishment  of  required 
standards  covering  major  safety  hazards 
will  assure  that  boat  and  equipment 
manufacturers  will  build  to  a  nationally 
recognized  safety  level.  It  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  a  manufacturer  to  bal- 
ance the  cost  of  safety  features  he  pro- 
vides against  those  provided  by  his  com- 
petitors. The  result  will  be  safer  boats 
for  the  public. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19, 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure,  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  arrived  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  our  consideration  and 
passage.  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  been  working  on 
this  legislation  since  1968.  On  December 
7.  1970.  the  House  passed  H.R.  15041,  a 
bill  identical  to  H.R.  19.  Unfortunately, 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  measure  by 
the  Senate  in  the  91st  Congress. 

This  recreational -boat  safety  bill  seeks 
to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national 
boating  safety  program.  The  need  for 
such  a  program  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  there  were  approximately 
1,300  fatalities  arising  from  small  boat 
accidents  in  1969. 

H.R.  19  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  decreasing  this  statistic  and 
minimizing  the  hazards  which  bring  it 
about. 

This  measure  would  encourage  small- 
boat  safety  by  setting  standards  for  boat 
manufacturers. 

The  average  small  boatowner  Is  no 
more  able  to  Judge  the  quality  of  the 
various  components  which  go  into  his 
boat  than  the  average  automobile  pur- 
chaser. The  responsibility  for  providing 
the  boatman  with  a  boat  and  equipment, 
meeting  Federal  safety  standards,  prop- 
erly should  be  with  the  manufactiu-er. 
They  have  recognized  this  responsibility 
and  their  cooperation  has  resulted  in  a 
more  effective  bill. 

Further,  H.R.  19  enhances  small  boat 
safety  by  aldln?  the  States  in  funding 
boating  safety  programs.  I  believe  the 
system  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  is  sound  and  encourages  them  to 
participate  in  boating  safety.  Those 
States  which  already  have  boating  safety 
programs  are  encouraged  to  enlarge  and 
intensify  their  participation  in  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  popularity  of  rec- 
reational boating  has  Increased  to  the 
point    where    over    40    million    people 
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presently  participate  in  the  sport,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will  ex- 
ceed 50  million  by  1975.  By  1980,  another 
10  million  people  will  take  up  the  sport. 
The  number  of  recreational  boats  now 
in  use  is  estimated  to  be  9  million  and 
this  number  is  increasing  by  200.000  an- 
nually. 

This  great  surge  in  recreational  boat- 
ing must  be  met  with  a  corresponding 
growth  in  safety  regulations  to  govern 
the  quality  of  recreational  boating  equip- 
ment and  the  conduct  of  those  engaged 
in  the  sport.  This  legislation  before  us 
today  will  take  some  long-needed  steps 
toward  greater  boating  safety. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the 
background  of  this  bill.  Boating  acci- 
dents often  involve  a  chain  of  avoidable 
circumstances  which  include  the  boat- 
man, the  boat  and  its  equipment,  and  the 
environment  in  which  the  boat  operates. 
Operator  fault  is  most  often  considered 
as  the  principal  cause  of  boating  acci- 
dents, since  the  boatman  is  the  last  per- 
son who  can  avoid  an  accident.  But  by 
breaking  the  chain  of  contributing 
events,  accidents  can  be  avoided  and 
their  consequences  reduced. 

A  major  part  of  a  balanced  program  is 
education.  The  boatman  must  know  safe- 
ty rules  and  his  responsibility  to  others 
for  safe  operation.  Once  he  knows  these 
responsibilities,  effective  enforcement  is 
necessary  to  assure  his  continued  aware- 
ness. Good  engineering  safety  standards 
for  his  boat  and  its  equipment  will  reduce 
the  contribution  of  his  boat  to  accidents. 
Finally,  up-to-date  and  pertinent  envi- 
ronmental and  weather  information  will 
help  him  to  avoid  circumstances  which 
are  dangerous.  Taken  together,  these 
four  points  offer  a  balanced  and  effective 
boating  safety  program.  This  bill  pro- 
vides incentives  for  greatly  increased 
state  enforcement  and  education  pro- 
grams, and  broad  authority  to  establish 
required  engineering  safety  standards.  I 
urge  your  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  19 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pederal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  197r-. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
improve  boating  safety  and  to  foster  greater 
development,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
and  sisslstlng  participation  by  the  several 
States,  the  boating  industry,  and  the  boating 
public  In  development  of  more  comprehen- 
sive boating  safety  programs;  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  national  construction 
and  performance  standards  for  boats  and  as- 
sociated equipment:  and  by  creating  more 
flexible  regulatory  authority  concerning  the 
use  of  boat*  and  equipment.  It  Is  further  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  encour- 
age  greater    and   continuing   uniformity   of 


boating  laws  and  regulations  as  among  the 
several  States  and  the  Pederal  Government,  a 
higher  degree  of  reciprocity  and  comity 
among  the  several  Jurisdictions,  and  closer 
cooperation  and  assistance  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  several  States  in 
developing,  administering,  and  enforcing 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  boating  safety. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  and  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

( 1 )  "Boat"  means  any  vessel — 

(A)  manufactured  or  used  primarily  for 
noncommercial  use;  or 

(B)  leased,  rented,  or  chartered  to  another 
for  the  latter's  noncommercial  use;   or 

I C)  engaged  In  the  carrying  of  six  or  fewer 
passengers. 

(2)  "Vessel"  includes  every  description  of 
watercraft,  other  than  a  seaplane  on  the 
water,  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  the  water. 

(3)  "Undocumented  vessel"  means  a  ves- 
sel which  does  not  have  and  is  not  required 
to  have  a  valid  marine  document  as  a  vessel 
of  the  Umted  States. 

(4)  "Use"  means  operate,  navigate,  or 
employ. 

(5)  "Passenger"  means  every  person  car- 
ried on  board  a  vessel  other  than — 

(A)  the  owner  or  his  representative; 

(B)  the  operator: 

(C)  bona  flde  members  of  the  crew  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  have 
contributed  no  consideration  for  their  car- 
riage and  who  are  paid  for  their  services;  or 

(D)  any  guest  on  board  a  vessel  which  Is 
being  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  purposes 
who  has  not  contributed  any  consideration, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  his  carriage. 

(6)  "Owner"  means  a  person  who  claims 
lawful  possession  of  a  vessel  by  virtue  of 
legal  title  or  equitable  interest  therein  which 
entitles  him  to  such  possession. 

(7)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in — 

(A)  the  manufacture,  construction,  or  as- 
sembly of  boats  or  associated  equipment:  or 

(B)  the  manufacture  or  construction  of 
components  for  boats  and  associated  equip- 
ment to  be  sold  for  subsequent  assembly;  or 

(C)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
for  sale  of  boats,  associated  equipment,  or 
components  thereof. 

(8)  "Associated  equipment"  means — 

(A)  any  system,  part,  or  component  of  a 
boat  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  simi- 
lar part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement,  repair,  or  Improvement  of 
such  system,  part,  or  component;  and 

(B)  any  accessory  or  equipment  for.  or  ap- 
purtenance to.  a  boat;  and 

(C)  any  marine  safety  article  accessory,  or 
equipment  intended  for  use  by  a  person  on 
board  a  boat. 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

(10)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(U)  An  eligible  State  means  one  that  has 
an  accepted  State  boating  safety  program. 

APPLICABILrrT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  vessels  and 
associated  equipment  used,  to  be  used,  or 
carried  in  vessels  used,  on  waters  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial  seas  for 
vessels  owned  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Sections  5  through  11  and  subsec- 
tions 12(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  Act  are  ap- 
plicable also  to  boats  moving  or  intended  to 
be  moved  In  Interstate  commerce. 

(c)  This  Act.  except  those  sections  where 
the  content  expressly  indicates  otherwise, 
does  not  a|^ly 


( 1 )  foreign  vessels  temporarily  using  waters 
subject  to  United  States  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  military  or  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  except  recreational-type  public  ves- 
sels; 

(3)  a  vessel  whose  owner  is  a  Stat*  or  sub- 
division thereof,  which  is  used  principally 
for  governmental  purposes,  and  which  is 
clearly  Identifiable  as  such: 

(4)  ships'  Ufeboats. 

Boat  and  Assocuted  Equipment  Standards 
AND  Use 
safety    regulations  and  standards 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretarj-  may  Issue  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment,  and 
establishing  procedures  and  tests  required  to 
measure  conformance  with  such  standards 
Each  standard  shall  be  reasonable,  shall  meet 
the  need  for  boating  safety,  and  shall  be 
stated,  Insofar  as  practicable,  in  terms  of  per- 
formance; 

(2)  requiring  the  installation,  carrying,  or 
using  of  associated  equipment  on  boats  and 
classes  of  boats  subject  to  this  Act;  and 
prohibiting  the  installation,  carrying,  or  us- 
ing of  associated  equipment  which  does  not 
conform  with  safety  standards  established 
under  this  section.  Equipment  contemplated 
by  this  clause  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  fuel  systems,  ventUatlon  systems,  elec- 
trical systems,  ixavlgational  lights,  sound  pro- 
ducing devices,  fire  fighting  equipment,  life- 
saving  devices,  signaling  devices,  ground 
tackle,  life  and  grab  rails,  and  navigational 
equipment. 

(b)  A  regulation  or  standard  Issued  under 
this  section— 

( 1 )  shall  si>eclf y  an  effecUve  date  which  Is 
not  earlier  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  Issuance,  except  that 
this  period  shall  be  increased  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  not  more  than  eight- 
een months  In  any  case  Involving  major  prod- 
uct design,  retooUng,  or  major  changes  In  the 
manufacturing  process,  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  there  exists  a  boating  safety  hazard 
so  critical  as  to  require  an  earlier  effective 
date;  what  constitutes  major  product  re- 
design, retooling,  or  major  changes  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  may  not  compel  substantial  alteration 
of  a  boat  or  Item  of  associated  equipment 
which  is  In  existence,  or  the  const7uctlon  or 
manufacture  of  which  Is  commenced,  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  regulation;  but  with- 
in that  limitation  may  require  compliance  or 
performance  that  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate in  relation  to  the  degree  of  hazard 
that  the  compliance  will  correct;   and 

(3)  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  aoid  reg- 
ulations governing  the  installation  and 
maintenance  of  sanitation  equipment. 

prescribing  regulations  and 
standards 
Sec.  6.  In  establishing  a  need  for  formu- 
lating and  prescribing  regulations  and  stand- 
ards under  section  5  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  among  other  things — 

( 1 )  consider  the  need  for  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  regulations  or  standards 
will  contribute  to  boating  safety; 

( 2 )  consider  relevant  available  boat  safety 
standards,  statistics  and  data.  Including  pub- 
He  and  private  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation; 

(3)  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  and  reg- 
ulation or  standard  is  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  type  of  boat  or  as- 
sociated equipment  (or  which  It  Is  pre- 
scribed; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Boating  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  established  In  compliance 
with  this  Act  regarding  all  of  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

DISPLAY    OF    LABELS    EVTOENCINC    COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  require  or  per- 
mit the  display  of  seals,  labels,  plates,  In- 
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■IgnlA,  or  other  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  or  evklenclng  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  regulatlonA  luid  standards  for 
boats  and  associated  equipment. 

DCUCCATION    OF    INSPSCTION    raNCTlON 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may.  subject  to  reg- 
ulations, supervlalon,  and  review  as  be  may 
prescribe,  delegate  to  any  person,  or  private 
or  public  agency,  or  to  any  employee  under 
the  supervision  of  such  person  or  agency,  any 
work,  business,  or  function  respecting  the 
examination.  Inspection,  and  testing  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  under 
sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 

BCKMPnON* 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  considers 
that  boating  safety  will  not  be  adversely 
affected,  issue  exemptions  from  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  regulations  and  standards 
established  thereunder,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  be  considers  appropriate. 

TBiTajO.    PKKKMPTION 

Sec.  10.  Unless  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  9  of  this  Act.  do  St«te  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  est«i>Ilsh, 
continue  in  effect,  or  enforce  any  provision 
of  law  or  regulation  wlilch  estabUsbee  any 
boat  or  assocUtted  equipment  performance  or 
other  safety  standard,  or  which  Imposes  any 
requirement  for  associated  equipment,  ex- 
cept, unless  disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
carrying  or  using  of  marine  safety  artlclee 
to  meet  uniquely  hazardous  conditions  or 
circumstances  within  the  State,  which  Is  not 
identical  to  a  Federal  regulation  issued  under 
section  5  of  this  Act. 

A01CI88ION     OP     MONCONTOBMINC     POKEIGN- 
MASe     BOATS 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  (of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  op- 
erating), may  issue  regulations  authorizing 
the  importation  of  a  nonconforming  boat  or 
associated  equipment  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Including  the  furnishing  of  bond, 
which  wUl  assure  that  the  boat  or  associated 
equipment  wUl  be  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  applicable  Federal  safety  regtda- 
tions  and  standards  before  it  is  used  on  wa- 
ter subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
the  prohibition  concerning  the  Importation 
of  associated  equipment  of  section  12 (a) ,  the 
term  "associated  equipment"  means  only 
those  items  which  shall  be  listed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion in  implementing  regulations. 

PaOUlBlTU)     ACTS 

Sec.  la.  (a)  No  person  may  manufacture, 
construct,  assemble,  introduce,  or  deliver  for 
Introduction  in  interstate  commerce,  or  im- 
port into  the  United  SUtee.  or  U  engaged 
in  the  bxisiness  of  selling  or  distributing 
boats  or  associated  equipment,  may  sell  or 
offer  for  sale,  any  boat,  associated  equip- 
ment, or  component  thereof  to  be  sold  for 
subsequent  assembly,  unless — 

(1)  it  conforms  with  regulations  and 
standards  prescribed  iinder  this  Act,  or 

(3)  it  is  Intended  solely  for  export,  and  so 
labeled,  tagged,  or  marked  on  the  boat  or 
equipment  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer, if  any.  which  Is  exported. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  held  liable  for  a 
violation  of  this  section  if  he  establishes 
that  he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care  that  a  boat  or  associated 
equipment  does  not  conform  with  applica- 
ble Federal  boat  safety  standards,  or  who 
holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  boat  or  associated  equipment 
to  the  effect  that  such  boat  or  associated 
equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral boat  safety  standards,  unless  such  per- 
son knows  or  reasonably  should  have  known 
that  such  boat  or  associated  equipment  does 
not  so  conform. 

(c)  No  person  may  affix,  attach,  or  display 


a  seal,  label,  plate,  insignia,  or  other  device 
indicating  or  suggesting  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  standards  on,  in,  or  with  a 
boat  or  Item  of  associated  equipment,  which 
is  false  or  misleading. 

(d)  No  person  may  use  a  vonal  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. 

(e)  No  person  may  use  a  vessel.  Indtxllng 
one  otherwise  exempted  by  subMction  4(c) 
of  this  Act,  in  a  negligent  manner  so  as  to 
endanger  the  life,  Umb,  or  property  of  any 
person.  Vlolatlone  of  this  subseoUon  involv- 
ing use  which  is  grossly  negligent,  subject 
the  violator,  in  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ties prescribed  In  this  Act,  to  the  criminal 
penalties  prescribed  in  section  34. 

(f)  No  vesBel  equilpped  with  propulsion 
Doachlnery  of  any  type  and  not  subject  to  the 
manning  requdmnents  of  the  veeeel  Uvpec- 
tlon  laws  administered  by  the  Coast  Ouard, 
may  while  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  be 
used  except  in  the  charge  of  a  person  licensed 
for  such  service  under  regulaa<»]a,  preaorlbed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  pertain  to  qualifica- 
tions. Issuance,  revocation  or  suspenston, 
and  related  matters. 

(g)  Subsection  12(f)  of  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  being  used  for  bona  fide 
dealer  demonstrations  furnished  without  fee 
to  business  InvUees.  However,  If  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  evidence  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  section  A  hereof,  that  re- 
quiring vessels  ao  uaed  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  licensed  persons  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  need  for  boaUng  safety,  then  the  Secre- 
tary may  promulgate  regulattooa  requiring 
the  licensing  of  persons  cootrcdttng  such  ves- 
sels in  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  sub- 
section  12(f)  of  tfais  Aot  for  persons  in  con- 
trol of  vessels  carrying  passengers  for  hire. 

TKRMXNATION    OP   TTMSAPK   T78K 

Skc.  13.  If  a  Coast  Ouafd  boarding  officer 
observes  a  boat  being  used  without  siifBclent 
lUesaving  or  flreflghtlng  devices  or  in  an 
overloaded  or  other  unsafe  oondltton  as  de- 
fined In  regulations  of  the  Secrotary.  and 
in  bis  Judgment  sudi  use  creates  an  e^;>e- 
clally  hazardous  condition,  he  may  direct  the 
operator  to  take  whatever  immediate  and 
reasonable  stepe  would  be  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  those  aboard  the  vessel,  including 
directing  the  operator  to  return  to  mooring 
and  to  remam  there  until  the  sitiauion  cre- 
ating the  hazard  is  corrected  or  ended. 

INSPECTION,    INVKSriGATION.    BKPOBTDiG 

Sec.  14  (a)  Every  manufacturer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  estaUish 
and  maintain  records,  make  reports,  and  pro- 
vide Information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  enable  him  to  determine 
whether  the  manufacturer  has  acted  or  la 
acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act  aixl  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder.  A  manufac- 
turer shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  autborlBed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  the  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
to  inepeot  at  reasonable  times  factories  or 
other  facilities,  books,  papers,  records,  and 
(tociunente  relevant  to  determintng  whether 
the  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  In 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

(b)  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  hU  repre- 
sentative pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  con- 
taining or  relating  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1906  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  authorized  to 
be  exempted  from  public  disclosure  by  sub- 
section 652(b)  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section  of  tlOe  18.  except  that 
such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other 
officers,  employees,  or  agents  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

NonnCATION  OP  BOAT  DCVCCTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Every  boat  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  notification  of  a  defect  in  any  boat 


produced  by  the  manufacturer,  which  he  de- 
termines in  good  faith  relates  to  safe  use  of 
the  boat,  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the  boat 
was  delivered  and  to  the  purchaser  (when 
known  to  the  manufacturer)  of  the  boat, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  manufac- 
turer has  discovered  the  defect. 

(b)  Notification  shall  be  accomplished — 

(1)  by  certified  mail  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  mcludlng  any  dealer  of  the  manufac- 
turer) of  the  boat  containing  the  defect,  and 
to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to  whom  has 
been  transferred  any  warranty  on  the  boat; 
and 

(2)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expe- 
ditious means  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the 
boat  was  delivered. 

(c)  Notification  shall  contain  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the 
risk  to  boating  safety  reasonably  resulting 
from  the  defect,  and  a  statement  of  measures 
to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  shall  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  true  or  representative  copy 
of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  communi- 
cations to  purchasers  or  dealers  required  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  publish  so 
much  of  the  information  contained  In  the 
communication  as  he  deems  will  contribute 
to  boating  safety. 

BXNDEKDIC    OP    ASSISTANCE    IN    CASOALTIIS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  operator  of  a  vessel,  in- 
cluding one  otherwise  exempted  by  subsec- 
tion 4(c)  of  this  Act.  involved  In  a  coUlsion, 
accident,  or  other  casualty,  to  the  extent  he 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own 
vessel,  or  persons  aboard,  shall  render  all 
practical  and  necessary  assistance  to  persons 
affected  by  the  collision,  accident,  or  casualty 
to  save  them  from  danger  caused  by  the  col- 
lision, accident,  or  casualty.  He  shall  also 
give  his  name,  address,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  vessel  to  any  person  Injured  and 
to  the  owner  of  any  prc^erty  damaged.  The 
duties  imposed  by  this  subsection  are  in  ad- 
dition to  any  duties  otherwise  imposed  by 
law. 

(b)  Any  person  who  complies  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  who  gratuitously 
and  in  good  faith  renders  assistance  at  the 
scene  of  a  vessel  collision,  accident,  or  other 
casualty  without  objection  of  any  person 
assisted,  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any  civil 
damages  as  a  result  of  the  rendering  of 
assistance  or  for  any  act  or  omission  in  pro- 
viding or  arranging  salvage,  towage,  medical 
treatment,  or  other  assistance  where  the 
assisting  person  acts  as  an  ordinary,  reason- 
ably prudent  man  would  have  acted  under 
the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 

Ndmbexing  or  Cestain  Vessels 

VESSELS    KEQCDUNG    NUMBEEINC 

Sec.  17.  An  undocumented  vessel  equipped 
with  propulsion  machinery  of  any  type  shall 
have  a  number  issued  by  the  proper  Issuing 
authority  in  the  State  in  which  the  vessel  is 
principally  used. 

standard  numbesinc 
Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by 
regulation  a  standard  numbering  system  for 
vessels.  Upon  application  by  a  State  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  State  numbering 
system  which  is  in  accord  with  the  stand- 
ard numbering  system  and  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  relating  to  numbering  and  casualty 
reporting.  A  State  with  an  approved  system 
Is  the  issuing  authority  under  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  is  the  Issuing  authority  In  States 
where  a  State  numbering  system  has  not  been 
approved. 

(b)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1754) ,  as  amend- 
ed, prior  to  enactment  hereof,  the  system 
need  not  be  immediately  revised  to  con- 
form with  this  Act  and  may  continue  In  effect 
without  change  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  Is  actually  numbered  in 
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the  State  of  principal  use.  it  shall  be 
considered  as  In  compliance  with  the  num- 
bering system  requirements  of  any  State  in 
which  It  is  temporarily  used. 

(d)  When  a  vessel  is  removed  to|  a  new 
State  of  principal  xise.  the  Issuing  authority 
of  that  State  shall  recognize  the  validity  of 
a  number  awarded  by  any  other  issuing  au- 
thority for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  days  be- 
fore requiring  numbering  in  the  new  State. 

(e)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system  ap- 
proved after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
that  State  must  accept  and  recognize  any 
certificate  of  number  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
as  the  previous  issuing  authority  in  that 
State,  for  one  year  from  the  date  that  State's 
system  Is  approved,  or  until  its  expiration 
date,  at  the  option  of  the  State. 

(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  is  not  administering  its  ap- 
proved numbering  system  in  accordance  with 
the  standard  numbering  system,  or  has 
altered  its  system  without  his  approval,  he 
may  withdraw  his  approval  after  giving 
notice  to  the  State.  In  writing,  setting  forth 
specifically  wherein  the  State  has  failed  to 
meet  the  standards  required,  and  the  State 
has  not  corrected  such  failures  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  notified  by  the 
Secretary. 

EXJlUFTIONS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary,  when  he  is  the 
Issuing  authority,  may  exempt  a  vessel  or 
class  of  vessels  from  the  numbering  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescrlt>e. 

(b)  When  a  State  is  the  issuing  authority. 
It  may  exempt  from  the  numbering  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  any  vessel  or  class  of  vessels 
that  has  been  exempted  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  otherwise  as  permitted 
by  the  Secretary. 

description  op  certificate  op  number 
Sec.  20.  (a)  A  certificate  of  number  granted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  pocket  size,  shall  be 
at  all  times  available  for  inspection  on  the 
vessel  for  which  Issued  when  the  vessel  Is  In 
use,  and  may  not  be  valid  for  more  than  three 
years  The  certificate  of  number  for  vessels 
less  than  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  leased 
or  rented  to  another  for  the  latter's  non- 
commercial use  of  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  may  be  retained  on  shore  by  the  ves- 
sels  owner  or  his  representative  at  the  place 
from  which  the  vessel  departs  or  returns  to 
the  possession  of  the  owner  or  his  representa- 
tive A  vessel  which  does  not  have  the  cer- 
tificate of  number  on  board  shall  be  iden- 
tified while  in  use,  and  comply  with  such 
other  requirements,  as  the  issuing  authority 
prescribes. 

(b)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  numbered  under 
this  Act  shall  furnish  to  the  Issuing  au- 
thority notice  of  the  transfer  of  all  or  part  of 
his  Interest  in  the  vessel,  or  of  the  destruc- 
tion or  abandonment  of  the  vessel,  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereof,  and  shall  furnish 
notice  of  any  change  of  address  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  change,  in  accord- 
ance with  prescribed  regulations. 

DISPLAY    or    NUMBER 

Sec.  21.  A  number  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  painted  on,  or  attached  to,  each  side 
of  the  forward  half  of  the  vessel  for  which 
It  was  Issued,  and  shall  be  of  the  size,  color 
and  type  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. No  other  number  may  be  carried  on  the 
forward  half  of  the  vessel. 

SAPETT    certificates 

Sec.  22  When  a  State  Is  the  issuing  au- 
thority it  may  require  that  the  operator  of 
a  numbered  vessel  hold  a  valid  safety  cer- 
tificate issued  under  terms  and  conditions 
set  by  the  issuing  authority. 

RECtTLATIONS 

Sec.  23.  The  issuing  authority  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  and  establish  fees  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  sections  17  through  24  and 
section  37  of  this  Act.  A  State  Issuing  au- 
thority may  impose  only  terms  and  condl- 
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tlons  for  vessel  numbering  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  standard  number- 
ing system. 

purnishino  op  information 
Sec.  24.  Manufacturers  may  request  from 
an  Issuing  authority  vessel  numbering  and 
registration  information  which  is  retrievable 
from  vessel  numbering  system  records  of  the 
Issuing  authority.  When  the  issuing  author- 
ity is  satisfied  that  the  request  is  reasonable 
and  related  to  a  boating  safety  purpose,  the 
Information  shall  be  furnished  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  manufacturer  of  the  cost  of 
retrieval  and  furnishing  of  the  information 
requested. 

State  Boating  Sapett  Programs 
establishment  and  acceptance 
Sec.  25.  In  order  to  encourage  greater  State 
participation  and  consistency  in  boating 
safety  efforts,  and  particularly  greater  safety 
patrol  and  enforcement  actlvitleB,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grams directed  at  implementing  and  supple- 
menting this  Act.  Acceptance  is  necessary  for 
a  State  to  receive  full  rather  than  partial 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may  also  make  Federal  funds 
available  to  an  extent  permitted  by  sub- 
section 27(d)  of  this  Act  to  natlonai  non- 
profit public  service  organizations  for  na- 
tional boating  safety  programs  and  activities 
which  he  considers  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

BOATING    SAPETT     PROGRAM    CONTENT 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  a 
State  boating  safety  program  which — 

( 1 )  Incorporates  a  State  vessel  number- 
ing system  previously  approved  under  this 
Act  CH-  includes  such  a  numbering  system  as 
part  of  the  proposed  boating  safety  program; 

(2)  Includes  generally  the  other  substan- 
tive content  of  the  Model  State  Boat  Act  as 
approved  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators  In  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  or 
is  in  substantial  conformity  therewith,  or 
conforms  sufficiently  to  insure  uniformity 
and  promote  comity  among  the  several  Juris- 
dictions; 

(3)  provides  for  patrol  and  other  activity 
to  assure  enforcement  of  the  State  boating 
safety  laws  and  regulations; 

(4)  provides  for  boating  safety  education 
programs; 

(5)  designates  the  State  authority  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  boating 
safety  program  and  the  allocated  Federal 
funds;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  designated  State  au- 
thority or  agency  will  submit  reports  in  the 
form   prescribed   by   the   Secretary. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  Hubpiaragraph  (a) 
(2)  of  this  section  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  permit  acceptance  where  the  gen- 
eral Intent  and  purpose  of  such  require- 
ments are  met  and  nothing  contained  therein 
is  in  any  way  intended  to  discourage  a  State 
program  which  Is  more  extensive  or  com- 
prehensive than  suggested  herein,  particu- 
larly with  the  regard  to  safety  patrol  and 
enforcement  activity  commensurate  with  the 
amount  and  type  of  boating  activity  within 
the  State,  and  with  regard  to  public  boat 
safety  education,  and  experimental  programs 
which  could  enhance  boating  safety. 

ALLOCATION  OP  FEDERAL  PtrNDS 

Sec.  27.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  several 
States  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July  1 
of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  in  the  development  of  boating  safety 
programs  during  the  first  three  fiscal  years  for 
which  funds  are  available  under  this  Act,  the 
funds  shall  be  allocated  among  applying 
States  having  a  boating  safety  program,  or 
which  indicate  to  the  Secretary  their  Inten- 
tion to  establish  boating  safety  programs  in 


accordance  with  section  25  of  this  Act.  One- 
half  of  the  funds  shall  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  applying  States  The  other  half 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  applying  eligible 
State  m  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
vessels  propelled  by  machinery  numbered 
In  that  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
vessels  numbered  In  all  applying  eligible 
States. 

(c)  In  fiscal  years  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  imder 
this  Act  the  moneys  appropriated  shall  be 
allocated  among  applying  SUtes.  Of  the  total 
available  funds  one-third  shall  be  allocated 
each  year  equally  among  applying  States. 
One-third  shaU  be  aUocated  so  that  the 
amount  each  year  to  each  applying  eligible 
State  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  numbered  in  that  State,  under 
a  numbering  system  approved  under  this 
Act.  bears  to  the  number  of  such  vessels 
numbered  In  aU  applying  eligible  States.  The 
remaining  one-third  shall  be  aUocated  so 
that  the  amount  each  year  to  each  applying 
eligible  State  shaU  be  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  State  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
Sute  boating  safety  program  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  by  a  State  bears  to  the  total 
State  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  that 
fiscal  year  by  all  the  applying  eligible  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  aUocate  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  oT  funds  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  national  boating  safety 
activities  of  one  or  more  national  nonprofit- 
public  service  organizations 

ALLOCATION    LIMFTATIONS;    UNOBLIGATED    OR 
UNALLOCATED    PDNDS 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  aUoca- 
tlon  ratios  prescribed  in  section  27  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  annual 
oost  of  a  State's  boating  safety  program  may 
not  exceed  76  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
66^^  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1973;  50  per 
centum  in  fiscal  year  1974.  40  per  centum  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  sai'j  per  centum  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  No  state  may  receive  more  than  5 
per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds  appropriated 
or  available  for  allocation  in  any  fiscal  year 

(b)  Amounts  allocated  to  a  State  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  by  that  State  for  a 
period  of  tiirce  years  Tol  lowing  the  date  of 
allocation.  Funds  unobligated  by  the  State 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period 
shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
be  available  with  other  funds  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  during  that  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  available  to  the  Secretary  which 
have  not  been  allocated  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  carried  forward  as  part  of  the 
total  allocation  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  which  approprtatlons  are  authorized  by 
this  Act. 

DETERMINATION    OF    STATE   FUNDS    EXPENDED 

Sec.  29.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  computation  by 
a  State  of  funds  expended  or  obligated  for 
the  boating  safety  program  shall  include  the 
acquisition,  maintenance,  and  operating  costs 
of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies;  per- 
sonnel salaries  and  reimbursable  expenses: 
the  costs  of  training  j)er9onnel;  public  boat 
safety  education;  the  costs  of  administering 
the  program;  and  other  expenses  which  ths 
Secretary  considers  appropriate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  any  issues  which  arise  In 
connection  with  such  c<Hnputatlon. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   STATE 
BOATING   SATrrr    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grams there  ts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•7.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  •7.600,000  for  each  of  the  fotir  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  appropriations  to 
remain  avallalde  until  expended. 

PATMKNTS 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Amoimts  aUooated  under  sec- 
tion 27  of  this  Act  shaU  be  computed  and 
paid  to  the  States  as  follows: 

( 1 )  During  the  first  three  fiscal  years  that 
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fvinds  are  available  the  Secretary  shall  sched- 
ule the  Initial  payment  to  e«ch  State  at  the 
earl  teat  possible  time  alter  application  and 
compliance  with  subMctlon  37 (b)  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  For  nscal  yean  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  available,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  computa- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  39  of  this  Act 
and  submitted  by  the  States,  the  percentage 
of  the  funds  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  which  each  eligible  State  shall  be  entitled. 
Notice  of  the  percentage  and  of  the  dollar 
amount,  if  it  can  then  be  determined,  for 
each  State  shall  be  furnished  to  the  States 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time.  If  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  an  amount  made  available 
to  a  State  for  a  prior  year  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
made  avaUable  to  that  State  for  the  prior 
year,  because  of  later  or  more  accurate  State 
expenditure  Information,  the  amount  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  be  Increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  appropriate  amount. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  consistent  with  the  program 
purposes  and  applicable  Treasury  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
bursement thereof  by  a  State. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  to  the  designated  State  au- 
thority or  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 »  the  boating  safety  program  submitted 
by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
plies with  this  Act  or  standards  established 
by  regulations  thereundar;  or 

(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  boating 
safety  program,  there  has  b«en  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  regulations; 
Che  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  author- 
ity or  agency  that  no  further  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  untu  the  program  con- 
forms to  the  established  standards  or  the 
raUure  Is  corrected. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulaUon, 
provide  for  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procedures  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  Federal  funds  received  by  the  States  under 
this  Act. 

CONSULTATION   AND  COOPERATION 

Skc.  32.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
consult  with  State  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  committees,  private  Industry,  and  other 
persons  having  an  Interest  in  boating  and 
boating  safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  advise,  assist,  and 
cooperate  with  the  States  and  other  inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies.  In  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of 
boating  safety  programs.  Acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  141  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  and  consonant  with  the  policy 
defined  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Insure  the  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  authorities  In 
promoting  boating  safety  by  entering  into 
agreementa  and  other  arrangements  with 
the  States  whenever  possible.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  33.  title  14,  he  may 
make  available,  upon  request  from  a  State, 
the  services  of  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  to  assist  the  State  In  the  promo- 
tion of  boating  safety  on  State  waters. 

BOATING  SAFETT  ASVI80RT  COUNCIL 

Sbc.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council, 
which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  members. 
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whom  the  Secretary  considers  to  have  a  par- 
ticular expertise,  knowledge,  and  experience 
m  boating  safety.  Insofar  as  practical,  to  as- 
sure balanced  representation,  members  shall 
be  drawn  equally  from  (1)  State  officials 
responsible  for  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grama.  (3)  boat  and  associated  equipment 
manufaeturera.  and  (3)  boating  organiza- 
tions and  members  of  the  general  public. 
Additional  persons  from  those  sources  may 
be  appointed  to  panels  to  the  Council  which 
will  assist  the  Council  In  the  performance  of 
Its  functions. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  consultation  re- 
quired by  section  6  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
any  other  major  boat  safety  matters  related 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  or 
panels  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  provided  for  Federal  classi- 
fied employees  of  grade  GS-18  when  engaged 
In  the  duties  of  the  Council.  Members,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  not  render 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purposes. 

CKIlflNAI,   PBNALTIXS 

Sbc  34.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
subsection  12(d)  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  91,000  for  each  violation  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

crvn-  pcrALTiEs 

Sec.  35.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty prescribed  by  law  any  person  who  vio- 
lates subsection  12(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•3,000  for  each  violation,  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
•  100.000  for  any  related  series  of  violations 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  law  any  person  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  shall  bt  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  JSOO  for  each 
violation  If  the  violation  Involves  the  use 
of  a  vessel,  the  ves.sel.  except  as  exempted  by 
subsection  4(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable 
and  may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  district 
court  of  any  district  In  which  the  vessel  may 
be  found. 

(c>  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  civil  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and.  In  his  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  may 
engage  in  any  proceeding  In  court  for  that 
purpose.  Including  a  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  penalty  to  be  assessed 
hereunder,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
any  compromise  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty 
in  light  of  the  %\ze  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  person  charged 
has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  section 
15  of  this  Act  or  has  otherwise  attempted 
to  remedy  the  consequences  of  the  said 
violation. 

(d)  When  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•200  has  been  assessed  under  thU  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  for  collection 
of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  Federal  mag- 
istrate of  the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the  per- 
son liable  may  be  found  for  collection  pro- 
cedures under  supervision  of  the  district 
court  and  pursuant  to  order  issued  by  the 
court  delegating  such  authority  under  sec- 
tion 636(b)   of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

INJUNCrrVE    PCOCEEDINGS 

Sec.  36.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 


subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  or  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  Introduc- 
tion or  delivery  for  Introduction.  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  the  Importation  into  the 
United  States,  of  any  boat  or  associated 
equipment  which  Is  determined  not  to  con- 
form to  Federal  boat  safety  standards,  upon 
petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive  re- 
lief is  contemplated  and  afford  blm  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views,  and  except 
In  the  case  of  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
shall  afford  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to  give 
notice  and  afford  such  opportiinlty  does  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

CASTJALTT    RXPOSTING    STVTXMS 

Sec.  37.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
a  uniform  vessel  casualty  reporting  system 
for  veasels  subject  to  this  Act.  Including 
those  otherwise  exempted  by  terms  (1).  (3), 
and  (4)  of  subsection  4(c). 

(b)  A  State  vessel  numbering  system  and 
boating  safety  program  approved  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  reporting  of  casual- 
ties and  accidents  Involving  vessels.  A  State 
shall  compile  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
reporta.  Information,  and  statistics  on  casu- 
alties and  accldenta  reported  to  It. 

(c)  A  vessel  casualty  reporting  system  shall 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  all  marine  cas- 
ualties Involving  vessels  Indicated  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  and  resulting  In  the 
death  of  any  [>erson.  Marine  casualties  which 
do  not  result  In  loss  of  life  shall  be  classified 
according  to  the  gravity  thereof,  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  of  the  Injuries  to 
persons,  the  ejttent  of  property  damage,  the 
dangers  which  casualties  create,  and  the  size, 
occupation  or  use,  and  the  means  of  propul- 
sion of  the  boat  involved.  Regulations  shall 
prescribe  the  casualties  to  be  reported  and 
the  manner  of  reporting. 

(d)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  bo*t  or 
vessel  Indicated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  involved  In  casualty  or  accident 
shall  report  the  casualty  or  accident  to  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  unless  he  Is  re- 
quired to  report  to  a  State  under  a  State 
system  approved  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  reports,  inforn^tlon.  or  statistics 
together  with  findings  and  recommenda/tlons 
he  considers  appropriate  If  a  State  accident 
reporting  system  provides  that  Information 
derived  from  accident  reports,  other  than 
statistical,  shall  be  unavailable  for  public 
disclosure,  or  otherwise  prohibits  use  by  the 
State  or  any  person  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding against  an  individual,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  Information  of  material  fur- 
nished  by   a  State   only   in   like   manner. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  38  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

miscellaneous    PROVISIONS 

Sec   39.  (a)  The  following  are  repealed: 

( 1 )  Section  7.  as  amended,  and  sections  13 
and  14  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  Public 
Law  76-484,  Aprtl  25.  1940  (54  Stat    165); 

(2)  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  Pub- 
lic Law  85-911,  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1754),  except  subsections  6(b)  and  6(c) 
thereof; 

(3)  The  Act  of  March  28,  1960.  Public  Law 
86-396   (74  Stat.   10);   and 

(4)  The  Act  of  Augusrt  30.  1961.  Public  Law 
87-171  (76  Stat.  408). 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958.  September  2, 
1958  (73  Stat  1754),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■•(c)  Such  Act  of  April  25.  1940  (46  U.S.C. 
526-526t).    Is    further    amended    by    adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•Sec.  22.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  owned  in  a  State  and 
using  the  high  seas,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  other  than  sections  13.  18. 
and  19  do  not  apply  to  boats  as  defined  In 
and  subject  to  the  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

•   (b)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

■■  'The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.'  " 

(c)  Any  vessel,  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
subject  to  the  Small  Passenger  Carrying  Ves- 
sel Act,  May  10,  1966  (70  Stat.  161),  or  to 
any  other  vessel  inspection  statute  of  the 
United  States.  Is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of    this    Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that 
would  be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or  to 
prohibit  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  any  conduct  that  would  be 
lawful  under  such  laws. 

(e)  Regulations  previously  issued  under 
statutory  provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  continue  In  effect  as 
though  promulgated  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  until  expressly  abrogated,  modi- 
fied or  amended  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
regulatory  authority  of  this  Act. 

(f)  A  criminal  or  civil  penalty  proceeding 
under  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  or  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended,  for  a  violation  which  oc- 
curred before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
may  be  initiated  and  continue  to  conclu- 
sion as  though  the  former  Acts  had  not  been 
amended  or  repealed  hereby. 

Mr.  CLARK  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments:  Page  9,  begin- 
ning in  line  6,  strike  out  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  Joint 
regulations,  authorize"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary (Of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating) ,  may  issue  regulations 
authorizing". 

Page  9,  line  6,  Insert  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sec.  11";  and  after  line  13  Insert  the 
following: 

'(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
the  prohibition  concerning  the  Importation 
of  associated  equipment  of  section  13(a), 
the  term  'associated  equipment'  means  only 
those  Items  which  shall  be  listed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  Implementing  regule-tlons". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resume  the  Chair, 
Mr.  McPall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
ha\1ng  had  under  consideration  the  bill 


(H.R.  19)  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  525,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  will  advise  the  House  of  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  should 
like  to  annoimce  that  this  completes  our 
program  for  this  week,  and  I  plan  to  ask 
for  a  unanimous -consent  adjournment 
to  Monday  next. 

Monday  is  District  day.  We  have  four 
bills: 

H.R.  6968,  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
amendment,  re:    Warehousemen's  lien; 

H.R.  7718,  Tax  Exemption  of  Property 
of  Scottish  Rite  of  Free  Masonry ; 

H.R.  8407,  Authorize  District  of  Co- 
lumbia To  Enter  into  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualifications  of  Educational 
Personnel;  and 

H.R.  9395,  Authorize  Salary  Deduc- 
tions from  School  Employees. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  have : 

H.R.  8699,  Administrative  Assistant 
for  the  Chief  Justice,  under  an  open  rule, 
with  1  hour  of  debates;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  3,  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
EInvironment. 

On  Wednesday  we  will  have : 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1972;  and 

H.R.  9020,  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act  amendment,  which  is  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

On  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  we  will  have: 

H.R.  9388,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Authorization,  under  an  open  rule,  with 
1  hour  of  debates;  and 


H.R.  9092,  Equitable  System  Wage 
Board,  which  is  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conference  reports  and 
privileged  matters  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader  can 
give  us  any  guidance  as  to  when  we  might 
expect  the  privileged  resolution  on  the 
matter  of  CBS  and  Dr.  Prank  Stanton 
to  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  majority  leader  does 
not  control  the  resolution.  Once  the  res- 
olution has  been  filed,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  may  call  that  up  at  his 
pleasure. 

I  might  say  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  indicated  to  some  of  us  in- 
formally he  might  call  it  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
notice  the  presence  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  sissume  that  is  the 
case,  that  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  we 
can  expect  the  Stanton  resolution?  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  the  inquiry? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  the  inquirj-.  and 
later  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia if  he  does  care  to  make  any  state- 
ment, of  course. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  have 
no  comment  to  make  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  We  will  bring  it  up  as 
soon  as  we  can. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JULY    12 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPE2«SING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY   NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  be 
dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMERCIAL    AIR    TRAGEDIES 

I  Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  re- 
cent commercial  air  tragedies  of  June  6 
and  7,  \yi\,  have  greatly  concerned  me. 
particularly  the  accident  occurring  at 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  which  28  of  31 
persons  were  killed. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
minimum  operating  ceiling  of  the  New 
Haven  airport  was  380  feet.  The  aircraft 
attempted  a  landing  with  a  celling  at  200 
feet  or  less. 

This  accident  is  presently  under  in- 
vestigation, and  I  do  not  attempt  to  pre- 
judge the  results.  An  instrument  or  me- 
chanical failure  may  have  been  at  fault, 
but  in  all  probability,  the  investigation 
will  disclose  the  pilot  was  attempting  a 
below-minimum  landing. 

The  statements  which  appeared  in  the 
press  indicated  that  perhaps  this  acci- 
dent would  not  have  occurred  if  an  in- 
strument landing  system  had  been  in- 
stalled, and  this  further  disturbs  me. 
This  gives  the  impression  that  by  merely 
spending  millions  of  dollars  at  airports 
around  the  coimtry  these  horrible  acci- 
dents could  be  eliminated.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  case.  As  long  as  pilots  con- 
tinue to  disregard  minimum  require- 
ments and  as  long  as  they  attempt  land- 
ings below  these  requirements,  these 
tragic  accidents  will  continue  to  occur. 

I  recently  wrote  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  concerning  this  matter, 
and  have  now  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Shaffer,  the  Administrator  of  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

The  FAA  is  hard  at  work  on  this  prob- 
lem and  should  be  congratulated  on  the 
development  of  a  system  which  will  ex- 
pose the  pilot  who  disregards  the  rules, 
thereby  bringing  about  greater  safety  to 
the  general  commercial  air  traveling  pub- 
lic. 

Also  I  commend  this  Agency  for  fur- 
ther integrating  into  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  military  operations  whenever 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  include  Mr. 
Shaffer" J  letter  with  my  remarks: 

Department  of  T«AN8PoaTATioN, 
Peoebal  Aviation  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  July  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Elwood  H.  HiLLis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hillis;  Thank  you  for  letter  of 
15  June  1971  regarding  the  two  recent  com- 
mercial air  tragedies  of  6  and  7  June  1971 

The  Allegheny  accident  at  New  Haven  Is 
stiu  undergoing  Investigation  and  every  effort 
Is  being  made  to  determine  why  the  aircraft 
descended  below  the  prescribed  altitude  for 
that  portion  of  the  instrument  approach. 

The  airlines  and  the  agency  In  recognition 
of  the  need  for  inflight  monitoring  of  flight 
crew  performance  have  for  several  years  been 
engaged  in  a  project  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective by  use  of  airborne  Integrated  data 
systems.  This  method  of  monitoring  pilot 
proflclency  provides  an  effective  way  of  In- 
flight safety  monitoring  through  the  use  of 
sophisticated  flight  recorders.  This  concept 
hinges  on  a  total  systems  approach  In  prob- 
lem solving  and  decision  making.  One  of  the 
benefits  can  be  an  effective  method  of  moni- 
toring pilot  proflclency  while  reducing  the 
actual  number  of  airline  training  flights 

When  fully  developed,  this  system  will  ben- 
eftt  Industry  and  flU  one  of  the  agency's  moet 
vital  needs  since  so  much  time  expended  by 
our  Inspectors  is  used  in  determining  what 
happened.  In-flight  monitoring  and  analysis 
programs  give  promiae  for  changing  this 


With  regard  to  the  "see  and  be  seen  con- 
cept" the  agency  continually  promotes  and 
encourages  pairtlclpatlon  In  the  air  traffic 
control  system  through  the  use  of  Instrument 
flight  plans.  As  a  result,  the  commercial  air- 
line operations  are  usually  conducted  within 
the  system  as  well  as  considerable  military 
and  civil  operations.  The  specialized  and  va- 
riety of  mJlltary  operations  at  times  dictate 
the  use  of  visual  flight  rules  to  accomplish 
their  mission.  Also,  the  recognizable  public 
right  of  freedom  of  transit  through  the  navi- 
gable airspace  prevents  the  "closing"  of  all 
airspace  to  those  other  than  the  system  users. 

In  the  case  of  the  accident  between  the  Air 
West  DC-9  and  the  Marine  P-4  Je*.  at  this 
moment  Investigations  are  in  progress  to  de- 
termine the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
accident  and  whether  there  were  violations  of 
Federal  Aviation  Regulations  that  may  have 
played  a  part  in  this  terrible  tragedy. 

In  the  interim  until  these  Investigations 
are  completed,  we  are  redoubling  our  efforts 
with  the  military  authorities  to  Incorporate 
existing  military  visual  flight  rule  operations 
within  the  air  traffic  control  system  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable.  In  consonance 
with  our  efforts  the  military  services  have 
Issued  instructions  to  their  commands  to 
work  closely  with  the  local  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  facilities  to  minimize  the 
number  of  visual  flight  rule  operations  that 
must  still  be  conducted  within  the  nation's 
airspace.  For  these  operations  a  Joint  study 
has  been  undertaken  with  the  militarj-  serv- 
ices to  determine  what  steps  can  be  taken  to 
provide  additional  safety,  either  through  seg- 
regation or  by  Integration  into  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

Thank  you  again  for  passing  along  those 
two  Ideas  and  our  special  thanks  for  your 
kind  remarks  about  our  facilities  which  you 
have  visited.  We  appreciate  your  continued 
Interest  in  air  safety. 
Sincerely. 

J.  H.  SHArm, 

Administrator. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate,  contro- 
versy, and  proposed  legislation  on  the 
issue  of  limiting  campaign  spending. 
Most  of  the  legislation  Introduced  to 
date  has  had  a  broad  scope,  targeted  at 
national  and  local  elections,  for  Presi- 
dent, Senators,  and  Congressmen.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  my  colleagues  and  I. 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, should  set  our  own  spending  and 
disclosure  pohcies. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  7299,  the  "Campaign  Ex- 
penditure Disclosure  Act  of  1971."  a  bill 
designed  specifically  for  campaign 
spending  disclosure  and  limitation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  act,  presently  being  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  three  parts.  I  will  mention  them 
briefly  today  and  discuss  them  fully  in 
subsequent  weeks. 

First  and  most  importantly,  my  bill 
provides  for  full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  any  campaign  contributions — public 
or  private— In  the  amount  of  over  $10. 
There  will  be  two  reporting  dates— 10 
days  before  the  election  and  28  days  after 
the    election.    This    will    insure    each 


candidate  sufficient  time  to  assemble  and 
submit  complete  and  thorough  reports. 

Second,  my  bill  would  place  a  limit  of 
$100,000  on  the  amount  any  candidate 
may  spend  in  a  general  election.  There  Is 
to  be  no  stipulation  on  how  this  money  is 
to  be  spent. 

Finally  my  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Registry  of  Election 
Finance,  attached  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  to  be  responsible  for 
keeping  financial  records  of  elections  and 
making  them  available  to  the  public  on 
demand. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  for  each 
candidate  to  designate  one  bank  within 
his  State  as  the  campaign  depository  to 
hold,  register,  and  record  all  campaign 
funds. 

My  bill  also  includes  stiff  penalties  for 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above 
provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  the 
House  act  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  enact 
campaign  spending  limitations.  We  all 
know  too  well  how  expensive  the  last  two 
elections  have  been  to  all  parties  in- 
volved, and  how  expensive  future  elec- 
tions will  be  if  we  do  not  act  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  believe  that  tf 
the  House  of  Representatives  passes  a 
campaign  spending  bill,  responsive  to  its 
own  particular  characteristics  and  needs, 
it  will  set  a  strong  and  positive  example 
to  the  Nation,  proving  that  Government 
is  a  servant  of  the  Nation,  capable  of 
honorably  policing  its  own  affairs. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEWS  IS  TAILORED 
TO  FIT 

<Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  brouse  through 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  for 
May-June  1971.  In  the  supplement  to  the 
Review,  the  New  Press  Critics,  there  ap- 
peared an  interesting  article  by  Frank 
Keane  of  Journalists  Newsletters,  orig- 
inally published  in  April  1970. 

The  article  tells  of  a  story  in  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  describing  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Prov- 
idence Journal  Co. 

In  my  review,  the  article  illustrates 
that  actual  news  management  is  more 
the  prerogative  and  practice  of  publishers 
and  owners  rather  than  editors.  In  light 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  publishers  ought  to  leave 
the  job  of  editing  to  the  editors  and  not 
involve  themselves  in  the  dubious  prac- 
tice of  tailoring  the  news  to  fit  their 
views. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  article : 

All  the  News  We  Choose  To  Print 
(By  Prank  Keane) 

Did  you  know  there  are  local  stories  in 
the  Providence  Journal  that  are  considered 
perhaps  so  sensitive  or  so  technical  that  the 
news  or  financial  departments  ar«  not  per- 
mitted to  write  or  edit  them? 

There  are  such  stories,  and.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  are  about  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal or  Its  associated  companies. 

Such  was  the  case  when  the  Providence 
Journal   Company   bought   a  cable   TV   Arm 
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in  July.  1969.  Colony  Communications.  Inc., 
which  operates  Westerly  Cable  TV  and  Vision 
Cable  Company  of  R.I.,  Inc. 

Such  was  the  case,  too,  this  year  when 
Providence  Gravure,  Inc.,  brought  in  a  new 
president  and  made  some  other  changes 
among  Its  executive  officers. 

On  March  20  the  financial  deptu-tment  was 
given  a  galley  proof  of  a  story  with  accom- 
panying picture  of  Jack  L.  Brlggs,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Gravure  Company  with  the  in- 
structions that  the  story  was  to  run  "As  is." 
The  financial  department  followed  Instruc- 
tions and  the  story  appeared  with  its  head- 
line. Gravure  Names  New  President — on  the 
financial  page  of  the  Journal. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Journal  copydesk 
IS  to  read  through  the  paper  after  the  first 
edition  has  come  out  to  check  for  errors, 
backstopplng  themselves,  the  composing 
room,  and  the  proofreaders.  So  It  was  that 
Harry  Bernstrom  was  reading  the  financial 
page  and  the  Gravure  story  thereon  and 
noticed  that  the  headline  said  Gravure 
Names  New  President.  But  the  story  didn't 
say  that.  The  story  only  said  that  John  C.  A. 
Watklns  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  that  Jack  L.  Brlggs  was  elected  presi- 
dent. At  the  end  of  the  story  there  was  a 
paragraph  of  biography  on  Mr  Brlggs.  but 
no  specific  reference  to  his  succeeedlng  any- 
body as  president. 

So  after  conferring  with  Don  Breed,  who 
had  been  the  makeup  man  for  the  financial 
page,  Harry  changed  the  headline  to  read: 
Gravure  Names  New  Board,  Officers.  That  was 
true  and  fudged  the  issue  of  whether  Mr. 
Briggs  was  the  new  president  or  Just  a  re- 
elected one. 

But  a  check  with  the  clips  from  last 
year's  Gravure  annual  election  story  shows 
that  Mr.  Brlggs  was  indeed  a  newly  elected 
president.  Because  John  C.  A.  Watklns,  who 
Is  president  of  the  Providence  Journal  Com- 
pany, was  also  reelected  president  of  the 
Gravure  Company  last  year.  Mr.  Brlggs'  name 
was   not  among  the  list  of  officers. 

So  It  seems  that  what  has  happened  here 
is  that  Mr.  Watklns  has  been  moved  upstairs 
to  become  chairman  of  the  board  and  Mr 
Brlggs  has  been  brought  In  to  run  the 
Gravure  Company. 

Do  you  suppose  the  people  who  prepared 
the  stor>'  did  not  want  those  inquisitive  re- 
porters and  copyeditors  asking  potentially 
embarrassing  questions  about  this  reorga- 
nization'' The  way  to  avoid  that,  of  course, 
IS  to  go  around  the  reporters  and  copyeditors 
and  put  the  story  in  the  paper  the  way  you 
want  It. 

I'll  bet  Textron  and  Leesona  wish  they 
could  do  that. 

It  sterns  we  have  a  double  standard  here. 
News  about  the  Journal  and  Its  associates 
IS  privileged.  Other  profitmaking  organiza- 
tions are  fair  game. 

What  Is  the  motto  the  Journal  liked  to  use 
in  Editor  and  Publisher?  Something  about 
Clarity,  Competence,  and  Color,  wasn't  It? 
Well.  I  guess  we  only  have  to  be  clear  when 
we  want  the  reader  to  know  what's  going 
on  And  we  only  have  to  be  competent  when 
we  are  writing  about  something  other  than 
the  Journal.  That  leaves  color.  I'd  color  those 
standards  hypocritical. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

<Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Employment  Act  of  1971.  This  is 
the  same  bill  that  has  previously  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  and  Mr. 
Alexander.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 


lation is  to  continue  the  basic  intent 
and  purposes  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  by  providing  education  and 
training  opportunities  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  individuals,  by  con- 
tinuing to  assist  in  the  relief  of  skills 
shortages  both  in  critical  and  in  emerg- 
ing occupations,  and  to  make  essential 
and  timely  improvements  to  the  existing 
legislation. 

First,  let  me  briefly  outline  the  major 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Title  I  es- 
tablishes the  National  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Council,  and  directs  the  coimcil  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  pertaining  to 
manpower  requirements,  resources,  re- 
search, use,  training,  and  evaluation.  It 
further  sets  forth  provisions  for  evalua- 
tion, information,  and  research  pro- 
grams, and  for  training  and  technical 
assistance. 

Title  II  describes  the  various  manpower 
training  services  and  activities  that  may 
be  conducted  imder  the  act,  including  the 
Job  Corps  now  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  It  sets  forth  the 
requirements  for  State  participation  im- 
der the  act,  including  the  establishment 
of  State  manpower  advisory  councils; 
provides  for  a  comprehensive  manpower 
planning  system  at  the  State  level;  es- 
tablishes State  apportionment  of  bene- 
fits; describes  participant  eligibility  and 
allowance  payments:  and  describes  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Title  III  establishes  a  labor  market  in- 
formation and  job-matching  program  as 
well  as  career  and  employment  develop- 
ment programs  in  both  public  and  private 
agencies;  career  training  through  public 
service  employment  with  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies;  and  an  emer- 
gency employment  assistance  program  to 
provide  relief  to  designated  job-distressed 
areas. 

Title  rv  contains  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
under  the  act. 

Several  provisions  in  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Employment  Act  have  al- 
ready been  developed  and  tested  during 
the  almost  10  years  of  operation  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  future  di- 
rection and  development  of  our  Nation's 
manpower  training  programs  we  should 
note  that  recent  evaluation  efforts  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  effectiveness  of  the  institu- 
tional training  program  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  For  example,  a  recent  study  com- 
pleted by  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Information  Systems  Co.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  states : 

MDTA  Institutional  training  Is  regarded 
by  manpower  professionals  as  being  an  "on- 
going" program  that  "runs  Itself."  Although 
there  appear  to  be  a  number  of  administra- 
tive impediments,  this  attitude  seems  to  be 
Justified.  It  may  be  that  the  program,  be- 
cause it  Is  running  without  major  difficulty. 


does   not   receive   the   emphasis   or   critical 
analysis  that  it  deserves. 

On  the  whole,  the  MDTA  Institutional  pro- 
gram Is  fulfilling  Its  mission  of  providing 
useful  employment  training  to  the  disad- 
vantaged, notwithstanding  a  number  of  ad- 
ministrative Impediments. 

The  MDTA  program  has  been  a  popu- 
lar program.  It  is  notable  for  its  con- 
tinued bipartisan  support  in  both  Houses 
throughout  its  history.  Since  its  enact- 
ment in  1962  and  in  the  subsequent  years 
of  operation  and  improving  amendments, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  sustained  only  a  handful  of  "nay" 
votes  in  both  Houses,  which  is  a  phenom- 
enal record  for  any  piece  of  legislation. 
Yet,  it  is  possible  that  this  important 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Nation's  manpower  policy 
will  terminate  without  an  aw»ropriate 
substitute. 

The  benefits  of  the  MDTA  program 
which  have  been  beneficial  to  my  con- 
stituency may  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  in  numbers  of  trainees 
who  complete  programs  and  are  em- 
ployed. There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
ways,  including  the  effect  on  the  lives 
of  the  participants,  that  a  program  may 
be  measured.  These  benefits  must  not  be 
lost  and  one  way  to  assure  this  is  to  im- 
prove our  manpower  programs  by  build- 
ing on  the  strengths  of  what  is  currently 
in  existence  and  to  seek  to  correct  those 
shortcomings  and  problems  that  have 
been  identified  for  us  by  existing  reports 
and  studies  such  as  the  one  I  mentioned 
conducted  by  the  North  American  Rock- 
well Information  Systems  Co.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  Manpower  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971.  There  are  three 
major  areas — the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council,  de- 
centralization of  program  administra- 
tion, and  the  provisions  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  where  this  effort  is  most 
apparent  and  is  most  needed.  As  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  pointed  out 
in  his  speech  before  this  body  on  May  26 : 

Unlike  other  pending  comprehensive  man- 
power legislation,  my  Manpower  Training 
and  ESnployment  Act  of  1971  would  strength- 
en the  structures  for  Interagency  planning 
and  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  our  na- 
tional manpower  program.  In  spite  of  the 
complexity  of  manpower  problems,  adequate 
structures  for  Federal  Interagency  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  manpower  programs 
and  resources  do  not  now  exist  to  the  ex- 
tent I  feel  is  desirable.  My  bill  addresses  this 
problem  by  providing  for  a  National  Man- 
power Advisory  Council  whose  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
represent  all  Cabinet-level  agencies  having 
a  manpower  Input  or  expertise.  The  Coun- 
cil would  establish  national  manpower  goals; 
advise  all  manpower  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  manpower  programs  and 
services:  review  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  manpower  training  programs:  and 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
concerning  their  findings  Including  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  change.  This  pro- 
vision would  help  us  avoid  some  of  the  prob- 
lems engendered  by  unilateral  agency  ad- 
ministration of  the  multlagency  manpower 
Input  which  have  plagued  us  in  the  pres- 
ent manpower  program.  Manpower  problems 
acknowledge  no  agency  Jurisdictional 
boundaries.  I  hasten  to  assure  those  who 
see  this  as  diffusion  of  program  responsi- 
bility, that  such  Is  not  the  case.  Based  on 
the   findings   of   such   an   advisory   council 
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which  is  not  an  arm  of  any  single  agency 
as  the  present  National  Manpower  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Congreas  wUl  clearly  be  bet- 
ter »ble  to  identify  program  line*  and  fix 
or  shift  the  burden  of  responalbUity.  The 
Council,  with  Its  full-time  staff,  should 
greatly  assist  In  providing  the  Congress  with 
feedback  concerning  program  areas  needing 
legislative  action  or  additional  oversight — 
a  gap  we  have  long  needed  to  fill. 

Mr.  Hansen  also  noted  that  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pu- 
ciNSKi)  had  introduced  an  almost  iden- 
tical measure,  H.R.  18101,  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Manpower  Advisory  Council.  He 
then  went  on  to  say : 

The  existing  administrative  structure  and 
manpower  expertise  developed  through  8 
years  of  program  operations  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
must  not  be  lost  In  the  rush  to  decentral- 
ize manpower  program  initiatives  The  Man- 
power Traimng  and  Employment  Act  of  1971 
I  am  proposing  would  provide  for  orderly 
institutional  change  without  destroying  the 
solid  base  which  has  been  established  by 
the  Congress  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962;  and.  In  ef- 
fect would  provide  for  the  expansion  of  State 
and  local  agency  reBponsiblllty — a  trend  giv- 
en great  Impetus  by  the  19«e  amendments 
to  the  MDTA  which  vested  greater  reaponsl- 
bUlty  for  program  control  with  the  States. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  of  1971  Incorporates  a  public  service  em- 
ployment feature  urgently  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  relieve  pressing  pocket«  of  un- 
employment: and,  to  enable  our  fiscally  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  to  keep 
up  with  expanding  demands  for  public  serv- 
ice*. Contrary  to  other  proposed  public  serv- 
ice employment  measures,  including  the  one 
recently  reported  out  by  the  House  EducaUon 
and  Labor  Committee,  my  bill  would  assure 
that  individuals  who  went  on  public  payrolLs 
are  provided  with  the  necessary  education 
and  training  to  enhance  their  attachment  to 
the  labor  force  and  assure  that  quality  public 
services  would  be  provided.  Central  to  the 
provision  is  the  concept  of  career  develop- 
ment. To  do  less  than  this  Is  a  disservice  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  participants  in  pub- 
lic service  employment  progprams. 

Among  the  effective  features  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  that  have  been  retained  In 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  of  1971  are  building  the  expertise  of 
State  and  local  program  administrators. 
As  the  North  American  Rockwell  infor- 
mation systems  report  states: 

Pertu^M  the  strongwt  ImpneaaloD  received 
Is  that  the  methoda  of  inCMviduaUzed  In- 
struction and  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged  developed  in  MDTA  are  of  po- 
tentially great  benefit  to  vocaaonal  educa- 
tion and  to  the  entire  field  of  general  educa- 
tion. It  Is  said  that  inatructors  experiences 
In  B<DTA  training  have  an  outstanding  abil- 
ity to  relate  to  their  students  In  general  ed- 
ucation. 

This  unexpected,  but  welcome,  bene- 
fit of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  one  which  is  men- 
tioned over  and  over  by  program  evalua- 
tors.  Our  educational  needs  being  as 
great  as  they  are  today,  we  certainly 
should  continue  to  promote  improve- 
ments in  our  educational  programs  and 
processes  through  every  effective  means. 
It  is  for  this  reason  as  weU  as  others, 
especially  because  of  his  concerns  in  the 
areas  of  human  health  and  welfare,  that 
new  manpower  legislation  must  provide 
for   the  continued   involvement  of   the 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  stewardship  of  HEW  respon- 
sibilities in  manpower  training  programs 
has  been  effectively  and  imaginatively 
carried  out,  while  the  inherent  adminis- 
trative problems  in  Joint  resT>onsibility 
have  been  minimized. 

Program  administrators  in  both  agen- 
cies are  constantly  seeking  ways  to  fur- 
ther remove  administrative  Impediments 
to  effective  program  operations  and  the 
benefits  of  their  experience  should  not  be 
lost. 

Finally,  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  have  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  new  manpower  legisla- 
tion. The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  will  expire  in  less 
than  1  year.  While  program  disburse- 
ments may  continue  for  an  additional 
6  months  after  that  time,  the  effect  of 
this  termination  date  Is  beginning  to  be 
felt.  We  must  not  lose  till  that  we  have 
gained  during  the  past  9  years  and  we 
should  seek  to  preserve  all  of  those  de- 
velopments that  will  further  our  Nation's 
manpower  training  program.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  have  Introduced  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Employment 
Act  of  1971  and  that  I  advocate  its  pro- 
visions. 


SPECIALTY  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS 
AND  FOREIGN  IMPORTS 

I  Mr.  CLARK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15 
I  introduced  H.R.  9136.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  orderly  trade  in  iron  and  steel 
products. 

We,  who  represent  steel-producing 
communities  In  the  United  States,  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  the  import  sit- 
uation to  the  steel  industry.  A  healthy 
steel  industry  means  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  many  of  those 
communities.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  some  Members  of  this  Ixjdy,  and 
others  in  policymaking  and  decision- 
making capacities  realize  how  complete- 
ly all  of  us  depend  upon  our  domestic 
steel  industry  for  our  day-to-day  liv- 
ing. It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the 
United  States  could  long  survive  In  this 
world,  as  it  Is  today,  without  a  healthy 
domestic  steel  industry  fully  capable  of 
serving  the  needs  of  the  domestic  mar- 
kets for  the  many  mill  forms  and  grades 
of  steel  involved. 

Imports  have  Injured  our  domestic 
steel  industry.  With  each  passing  day. 
this  injury  becomes  more  serious.  We 
think  it  is  time  the  injury  should  be 
treated. 

Steel  is  more  than  Just  a  piece  of  met- 
al. Steel,  instead,  is  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent products  which  we,  as  individ- 
uals; we,  as  communities;  we,  as  indus- 
tries; and  we,  as  a  nation,  must  have  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  rank  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Let  us  look  at  some 
facts  related  to  just  one  of  the  mill  forms 
of  steel — specialty  steel  tubular  prod- 
ucts. 

Does  this  country  need  electrical  pow- 
er? By  far  the  major  share  of  electrical 
power  is  generated  by  coal-,  oil-,  or  gas- 
fired   boilers   of   a   nuclear-type   boiler. 


These  boilers  and  auxiliary  equipment 
are  made  up  of  a  maze  of  specialty  steel 
tubular  products— boiler  tubes,  high 
temperature  piping,  heater  and  condens- 
er tubes  of  carbon,  alloy,  or  stainless 
steels.  Imports  of  these  highly  special- 
ized tubular  products  have  increased 
rapidly  since  the  mid-1960's. 

Does  this  country  need  oil  products, 
gasoline,  industrial  hydrocarbon  prod- 
ucts, chemical  products'  An  oil  refinery, 
a  gas  processing  plant,  a  chemical  proc- 
essing plant  is  a  maze  of  furnaces,  heat 
exchangers,  condensers  and  piping  em- 
ploying custom-produced  speciality  tubu- 
lar products  of  carbon,  alloy,  and  stain- 
less steels  to  meet  specific  problems  in- 
volving temperatures,  pressures,  corro- 
sion, and  oxidation.  Imports  of  these  spe- 
cialty tubular  products  have  increased 
rapidly  since  the  mid-1960's. 

Does  this  country  need  food  products 
and  modern  up-to-date  farming  ma- 
chinery? Food  processing  equipment  and 
farm  machinery  employ  the  whole  gamut 
of  specialty  steel  tubing — stainless  steel 
pipe  and  tubing  for  product  purity  in 
food  processing,  carbon  and  alloy  steel 
tubular  products  in  food  packaging 
equipment  and  structural  parts  of  farm 
machinery  and  the  bearings  and  hy- 
draulic equipment  they  employ.  Imports 
of  these  specialty  tubular  products  have 
increased  rapidly  since  the  1960's. 

Does  this  country  need  transportation 
equipment,  construction  equipment,  ma- 
chine tools,  and  defense- related  equip- 
ment? Structural  parts  of  this  equipment 
and  functional  parts  such  as  gears,  trans- 
mission parts,  bearings  and  hydraulic 
equipment  are  produced  from  specialty 
steel  tubing  of  carbon  and  alloy  steels. 
Imports  of  these  highly  specialized  tubu- 
lar products  have  increased  rapidly  since 
the  mid-1960's. 

In  just  ahout  every  one  of  the  cases  I 
have  dted — no  substitute  material — or 
no  other  mill  form  of  steel  can  do  the  job. 

The  voluntary  quota  system  for  steel 
imports  was  negotiated  In  1968.  Did  It 
ease  the  Import  problems  for  producers 
of  steel  specialty  tubular  products  of 
the  types  used  by  the  industries  men- 
tioned? I  can  assure  you.  the  answer  is 
"No." 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  picture — 
all  types  of  steel  tubular  products.  In  1968 
imports  were  1,618.000  tons.  In  1970.  im- 
ports were  1,927,000  tons — an  Increase  of 
nearly  20  percent.  In  share  of  market,  im- 
ports had  14.10  percent  of  the  domestic 
markets  in  1968.  In  1970.  imports  had 
20.29  percent  of  the  market.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  increase  rests  In  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  mill  forms  of  steel — tubu- 
lar products  have  the  highest  dollar  value 
per  ton.  This  Is  so  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  manufacturing  operations,  the 
quality  control  procedures  demanded  by 
users  of  the  product,  and  the  manpower 
needed  to  manufacture  it.  Foreign  trade 
is  not  a  battle  for  tons  but  a  battle  for 
dollars. 

Now  let  us  look  at  specialty  tubu- 
lar products — the  sophisticated  types 
needed  to  bring  us  electrical  power,  oil 
onA  chemical  products,  food  products, 
and  those  types  of  tubes  which  enable 
our  machinery  to  function  economically. 
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These  specialized  tubular  products  ac- 
count for  about  1  percent  of  total  steel 
shipments.  These  are  tubular  products 
whose  individual  markets  are  small — 
considerably  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  in  most  cases.  They  also  have 
a  rather  high  dollar  value  because  of 
their  complexity. 

Seamless  stainless  and  heat  resisting. 
Import  rates  .so  far  in  1971  are  equal  to 
over  50  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Over  80  percent  of  it  comes  from  Japan 
and  the  import  rate  in  1971  from  Japan 
is  over  three  times  that  which  it  was 
in  1968 — the  base  voluntary  quota  year. 
Welded  stainless  steel  tubular  prod- 
ucts Import  rates  of  this  product  in 
1971  are  about  double  that  in  1968.  Over 
75  percent  of  it  comes  from  Japan  and 
the  rate  in  1971  from  Japan  is  nearly 
twice  that  which  it  was  in  1968 — the 
base  voluntary  quota  year. 

Seamless  alloy  steel  bearing  tubing. 
Import  rates  so  far  in  1971  are  23  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1968.  About  half  of 
it  comes  from  countries  which  were  non- 
signatory  parties  to  the  voluntary  agree- 
ments. The  import  rate  so  far  in  1971 
for  Japan,  a  signatory  to  the  agreement, 
is  50  percent  higher  than  in  1968.  The 
import  rate  for  United  Kingdom,  a  non- 
signatory  to  the  agreement,  in  1970-71, 
is  10  times  over  that  during  1968. 

New  annotations  have  been  added  to 
the  tariff  schedules  in  1970  and  1971 
which  now  permit  the  measurements  of 
imports  of  alloy  steel  pressure  tubing 
and  seamless  and  welded  carbon  steel 
pressure  tubing.  These  are  the  products 
used  in  power  generation  and  oil  and 
chemical   processing. 

Imports  of  alloy  pressure  tubing  are 
now  equivalent  to  over  25  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  Of  the  imports  of 
this  product  over  80  percent  comes  from 
one  nation — Japan. 

Imports  of  seamless  carbon  steel  pres- 
sure tubing  so  far  this  year  are  about 
20  percent  of  domestic  production  and 
during  the  first  4  months  over  80  per- 
cent came  from  one  nation — Japan. 

Imports  of  welded  carbon  steel  pres- 
sure tubing  so  far  this  year  are  equiva- 
lent to  about  a  third  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and,  according  to  Department 
of  Commerce  records,  over  half  of  it 
came  from  Japan  with  major  tonnage 
also  coming  from  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  1968  voluntary  quota  sys- 
tem did  harm  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers of  steel  tubular  products.  This 
quota  system  also  placed  the  domestic 
producers  of  specialized  steel  tubular 
products  into  an  even  more  precarious 
position.  This  harm  came  because  little 
or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  prod- 
uct mix  part  of  the  agreement.  Also, 
there  are  other  nations,  not  part  of  the 
agreement,  who  export  specialty  tubu- 
lar products  to  the  U.S.  markets. 

Prom  just  about  any  point  of  view  one 
might  have,  the  products  and  services 
of  the  domestic  specialty  steel  tubular 
products  industry  are  vital  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  The  current 
situation  must  be  a  national  concern 
and  I  ask  for  your  cooperation  in  seek- 
ing an  equitable  solution  to  the  import 
situation  mvolving  these  products. 


CIVIL  DISORDER 

( Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  so  many  militant  groups  and 
individual  activists  are  stirring  our  land, 
it  has  become  increasingly  puzzling  and 
frustrating  that  so  many  of  these  people 
freely  roam  from  one  disorder  to  an- 
other, even  though  they  are  on  bail. 

During  the  recent  May  Day  disturb- 
ances in  Washington,  it  was  ironic  that 
two  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  "Chicago 
Seven"  took  an  active  role  in  planning 
and  fomenting  the  activities  and  one. 
Rennie  Davis,  was  presumably  the  prin- 
cipal mastermind  of  the  whole  endeavor. 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  our  laws  now 
can  be  flaunted  with  impunity  and  that 
the  courts  have  become  so  obsessed  with 
the  idea  of  protecting  the  right  of  free 
speech  that  they  lose  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion on  other  aspects  of  the  law. 

On  May  6,  I  WTOte  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  particular  reference  to  the 
Davis  situation,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  Government  should  have  moved  to 
have  the  bond  canceled,  if,  in  fact,  Davis 
was  under  regular  bond  in  Chicago. 

I  have  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  R.  Thompson,  first  assistant  U.S. 
attorney  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  says  in 
part: 

I  fully  appreciate  your  concern  over  the 
notion  that  one  who  is  on  ball  after  convic- 
tion can  apparently  travel  about  the  country 
and  become  Involved  in  new  unlawful  acts 
without  consequence  Insofar  as  his  original 
appellate  bail  is  concerned.  I  share  your  con- 
cern. As  soon  as  we  received  word  that  Davis 
had  again  been  arrested  in  Washington,  we 
filed  a  motion  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  to 
restrict  his  travel  to  the  district  In  which  he 
resides.  We  did  not  file  a  motion  to  cancel 
his  appellate  ball  because  we  believed  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  based  upon  past  ex- 
perience, would  not  grant  it.  We  hope  they 
would  grant  us  at  least  this  lesser  form  of 
relief.  Even  these  hopes,  however,  were  not 
fulfilled   because  our  motion  was  denied. 

The  case  of  Rennie  Davis  is,  of  course, 
only  symptomatic  of  the  whole  problem 
which  law  enforcement  officials  face  to- 
day. The  courts  are  bending  over  back- 
ward to  pamper  and  protect  the  offender 
without  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The  mili- 
tant activist  has  it  all  over  society  be- 
cause it  is  he  who  calls  the  turn  and  it 
Is  his  rights  that  the  courts  are  most 
willing  to  protect. 

Those  who  planned  the  May  Day  activ- 
ities here  in  Washington,  as  well  as  the 
outrageous  goings-on  in  Chicago  nearly 
3  years  ago,  can  only  be  encouraged  in 
their  endeavors  by  the  knowledge  that 
restraining  actions  sought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  quickly  rejected  by  the 
courts.  Bail  thus  becomes  a  sham  and 
whatever  restraints  might  be  imposed  by 
the  courts,  limited  though  they  may  be, 
are  seldom  enforced. 

Such  actions  make  one  seriously  won- 
der how  we  can  expect  to  avoid  crucial 
problems — such  as  the  public  release  of 
classified  documents — if  the  attitude  to- 
ward lawbreakers  continues  to  become 
more  lenient  all  the  time.  Where  one 
militant  or  activist  chooses  to  vent  his 


feelings  in  organizing  street  demonstra- 
tions or  blocking  traffic,  another  may 
choose  to  disrupt  college  campuses, 
which  result  eventually  in  tragedies  such 
as  at  Kent  State  University  last  year. 
Another  may  seek  out  ways  of  protesting 
at  political  conventions,  while  comrades 
in  disorder  focus  upon  influencing  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  in  taking  or 
not  taking  a  particular  course  of  action. 
The  next  step  may  be  to  leak  vital  docu- 
ments— or  to  deliberately  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  troops. 

Where  does  the  line  stop?  When  and 
where  is  the  point  at  which  the  unbridled 
rights  of  the  individual  militant  have 
exceeded  personal  privilege  and  become 
a  threat  to  society  as  a  whole? 

The  courts  ought  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidering the  possibility  that  leniency  in 
one  instance  may  be  only  the  initial  step 
in  something  far  more  serious.  Further, 
leniency,  particularly  dealing  with  the 
area  of  crime,  can  only  encourage  of- 
fenders and  reduce  the  pn^iable  risk 
which  they  run  in  considering  future 
actions. 

The  American  people  are  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  this  trend  toward  permis- 
siveness on  the  part  of  the  courts.  They 
have  cause  to  wonder  at  what  point  the 
courts  are  prepared  to  draw  the  line. 
If  a  newspaper  sent  one  of  its  reporters 
out  to  the  Pentagon  and  he  stole  clas- 
sified papers,  he  would  probably  be 
brought  to  trial  and  maybe  convicted. 
But  someone,  in  the  name  of  antiwar 
activity  provides  the  papers  with  such 
material  and  this  becomes  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent concept. 

By  the  same  token,  if  an  individual, 
on  his  own,  should  do  some  of  the  things 
involved  in  these  demonstrations,  with- 
out any  claim  to  be  protesting  anything, 
he  would  probably  be  convicted.  The 
trick  then  seems  to  be  to  get  yourself  a 
"cause";  fiaunt  the  law;  protest  when 
you  are  arrested;  and  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  court  approval. 

If  this  is  not  the  picture  which  the 
courts  intend  to  convey,  it  is  the  one 
which  often  emerges  loud  and  clear  to 
the  average  American.  Until  this  situa- 
tion is  corrected  and  erased  with  finality, 
we  can  expect  more  of  the  same. 


DROUGHT  RELIEF  BILLS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
drought  in  the  Southwest  coupled  with 
the  absence  of  a  full  disaster  declara- 
tion has  pointed  out  glaring  deficiencies 
in  our  present  farm  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams and  pressing  needs  for  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  what  pro- 
grams we  have. 

A  drought  Is  probably  the  most  deadly 
of  disasters  which  can  strike  a  farmer  or 
rancher.  It  is  so  deadly  because  it  is  so 
enduring.  It  comes  up  on  him  slowly,  it 
saps  his  strength  slowly,  and  it  only  slow- 
ly yields  to  recovery  efforts.  Even  if  it 
does  rain  in  the  meantime,  a  lost  crop  is 
gone  forever;  a  decimated  foundation 
heard  will  take  years  to  build  up;  top- 
soil  will  take  generations  to  rebuild. 
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There  are  things  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  to  help — but  mostly 
right  now  Federal  assistance  Is  one  mass 
of  stumbling  blocks.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause a  drought  is  not  so  dramatic  a  dis- 
aster as  a  hurricane  or  a  tornado  or  a 
flood.  Those  disasters  come  qxiicUy — and 
go  quickly,  and  we  can  all  go  down  and 
survey  the  damage  and  rush  in  aid  and 
rebuild.  But  a  drought  is  harder  to  follow 
and  the  aid  not  so  dazzling. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
plant  its  feet  in  the  good — if  dry — soil  of 
this  country  and  look  a  drought  in  the 
face.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  clear  the 
dust  from  our  eyes  and  give  oiu-  South- 
west farmers  and  ranchers — and  future 
victims  of  drought  all  over  the  country — 
an  aid  program  which  will  help  them. 

I  have  today  introduced  three  bills 
which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  aot 
promptly  on.  And  I  speak  here  to  aU  the 
Cc  ngress,  for  these  bills,  strange  aa  it  may 
seem,  will  affect  each  one  of  our  constit- 
uencies, iui)an  or  rural. 

The  drought  now  centers  in  the  South- 
west, but  each  of  us  here  with  a  rural 
constituency  knows  that  his  time  will 
come — his  time  to  be  faced  with  major 
farm  disasters  and  only  piles  of  red  tape 
to  scatter  over  decimated  fields.  And  each 
of  us  here  with  urban  constituencies  need 
only  watch  the  price  of  meat,  of  com,  of 
cotton  goods,  of  bread,  even  of  bread — to 
know  that  his  time  is  coming  too  when 
his  people  back  home  will  feel  the  drought 
dipping  into  their  own  pocketbooks. 

The  first  bill  I  have  introduced  seeks 
to  aid  recovery  from  a  drought  by  keep- 
ing a  farmer's  support  payments  on  a 
more  even  keel.  A  farmer's  support  pay- 
ment is  based  on  an  average  yield,  called 
the  history,  computed  over  the  3  preced- 
ing years  of  the  farmer's  operation.  But 
whenever  there  is  a  drought  year,  there  is 
every  possibility  that  the  crop  yield  will 
be  extremely  low — and  the  farmer's  aver- 
age pulled  way  down.  This  means  that  not 
only  must  he  contend  with  the  bad  year 
but  that  he  Is  penalized  for  the  next  3 
years — years  in  which  he  is  trying  to  get 
back  on  his  feet— by  the  low  average.  My 
bill  would  simply  ignore  drought  years  in 
computing  that  farmer's  history,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  county  ASCS  C«n- 
mittee. 

I  recognize  that  the  1970  Agriculture 
Act  gave  the  Secretary  the  discretion  to 
take  drought  years  into  account  when 
computing  a  farmer's  history.  And  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  this  administration  has 
finally  come  around  to  do  so.  It  is  not  that 
I  do  not  trust  this  administration  or  any 
other  admlnistiration.  but  I  simply  think 
that  this  matter  ought  to  be  one  of  law, 
not  of  discretion.  Even  when  an  ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  need  for  tak- 
ing drought  years  into  account  the  delays 
in  getting  the  thing  into  operation  have 
brought  our  farmers  down  to  the  fall  line 
before  they  know  if  they  are  going  to  live 
or  die.  This  bill  would  clear  the  matter 
up  for  both  sides. 

My  second  bill  removes  the  now  in- 
famous "poverty  oath"  which  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  must  sign  before  they 
can  receive  emergency  hay  and  feed.  I 
think  that  it  can  be  established  that  hay 
and  feed  are  not  available  in  an  area 
without  making  a  farmer  or  rancher  sign 
a  belittling  statement  that  he  is  not  only 


beleagured  by  drought  but  at  the  dry 
bed  of  his  finances  as  well.  If  a  farmer  or 
rancher  has  a  foundation  herd  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  hay  and  feed  in  the 
area,  then  I  think  he  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished the  hay  and  feed  that  he  needs. 
Our  local  ASC  committee  are  making 
sensible  and  practical  decisions  in  this 
area  already. 

My  third  bill  is  identical  to  one  in- 
troduced earlier  by  my  good  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Ed 
Edmondson.  This  bill  attempts  to  remove 
much  of  the  redtape  surrounding  a  dis- 
aster declaration  and  expands  the  provi- 
sions of  the  forgiveness  clause  relating 
to  loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Incidentally  the  FHA  of- 
fices in  my  district  are  doing  an  excellent 
job  with  the  machinery  they  have  avail- 
able. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  designate  an  area  of  a 
State  as  a  drought  emergency  area  upon 
a  request  from  the  Governor  of  that 
State.  He  may  do  so  if  he  finds  that  total 
precipitation  for  at  least  3  of  the  pre- 
vious 6  months  has  been  less  than  one- 
half  normal,  as  determined  by  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Service  Adminis- 
tration, or  if  he  finds  that  the  need  for 
agricultural  credit  in  the  area  is  the 
result  of  a  drought. 

The  Secretary  may  then  move  immedi- 
ately to  furnish  emergency  hay  and  feed 
to  drought-stricken  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, to  institute  emergency  FHA  loans, 
and  to  provide  unemployment  compen- 
sation up  to  the  maximum  amount  or 
duration  of  payment  under  that  State's 
unemployment  program. 

The  Secretary  may  further  cancel  all 
portions  of  loans  which  were  meant  to 
cover  losses  due  to  a  major  disaster  or 
due  to  a  drought  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  an  emergency  to  the  extent 
that  those  losses  are  not  compensated 
for  by  insiu-ance  or  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sooner  or  later  a  drought 
hits  us  aD,  affects  us  all.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  give  these  pro- 
posals a  full  consideration  and  will  take 
speedy  action  to  clear  the  stumbling 
blocks  in  our  drought  aid. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DiNGELL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
must  help  remove  obstacles  to  generating 
jobs,  higher  productivity,  better  wages, 
and  a  more  favorable  position  with  for- 
eign manufacturers.  I  therefore  am  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  today  to  restore 
the  income  tax  credit  for  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property. 

What  determines  expanding  job  oppor- 
timities  and  higher  wages  for  workers  in 
Erie  Coimty  and  the  Nation  is  a  continu- 
ous improvement  in  technological  equip- 
ment. This  legislation  Is  a  necessary  step 
to  stimulate  business  and  industrial  in- 
vestment. I  am  working  on  addltionaJ 
bold  measures  to  assist  companies  and 
workers  injured  economically  by  foreign 
competition  and  the  fiow  of  U.S.  capital 
to  other  nations. 


Congress  cannot  stand  by  while  work- 
ers in  steel,  electrical,  and  machine  tool 
plants  in  Buffalo  and  across  the  country 
are  furloughed  or  taken  off  payrolls  be- 
cause our  exports  are  lagging  and  imports 
are  rising.  We  all  know  these  trends  add 
to  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  and 
the  threat  of  a  world  money  crisis  in  the 
futiu%. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  also  adds  to  the 
already  intolerable  unemployment  levels 
right  now.  Because  of  inflated  costs  and 
the  inability  to  improve  equipment  and 
facilities,  companies  are  setting  up  shops 
abroad  in  a  decade  when  20  million  more 
Americans  are  seeking  jobs. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  must  pro- 
vide investment  incentives  for  companies 
to  build  American  and  for  consimiers  to 
buy  American.  The  investment  credit  Is 
a  proven  economic  tool. 

During  7  years  before  President  Ken- 
nedy instituted  the  credit  in  1962,  capital 
expenditures  were  practically  static — $35 
billion  in  1956  and  $37.3  bUlion  in  1962. 

After  the  credit  was  approved,  plant 
equipment  increased  at  a  healthy  rate, 
reaching  $64  bilUon  in  1968.  After  its  re- 
peal in  April  1969,  orders  for  metal  cut- 
ting tools  dropped  from  $1.2  billion  in 
1969  to  $650  million  in  1970  and  an  even 
lower  rate  in  the  first  quarter  this  year 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  first  in  machine  tool  production, 
having  fallen  to  second  place  behind 
West  Germany  and  in  danger  of  falling 
behind  Russia  and  Japan. 

Unless  incentives  are  provided  now  to 
make  U.S.  firms  more  productive,  their 
competitive  position  is  in  danger  of  fur- 
ther erosion,  including  American  steel 
firms  which,  it  is  feared,  could  be  siu"- 
passed  by  Japanese  companies  in  2  years. 

Other  steps  which  can  be  taken  to 
take  Americans  off  welfare  and  placed 
on  payrolls  include  agreements  with  U.S. 
allies  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  de- 
fense burdens,  a  tougher  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Europe  and  Japan  on  trade  restric- 
tions, and  a  realinement  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  dollar,  the  yen,  the  mark 
and  other  currencies  in  order  that  U.S. 
products  become  easier  to  buy  in  world 
markets. 

Although  it  helps  our  unemployment 
problem  somewhat  indirectly,  I  would 
also  favor  tax  breaks  for  exports  and  in- 
vestment Incentives  for  companies  that 
build  and  sell  overseas^not  runaway 
plants  that  fiood  American  markets  with 
foreign  products  bearing  American 
labels. 

As  a  case  in  point,  in  1970,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  exported  approximately  235,000 
tons  of  American  steel  in  the  products 
they  shipped  abroad.  Caterpillar  recorded 
that  of  $1.1  billion  in  foreign  sales  in 
1970,  $767  million  were  generated  by  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  This  is 
fine,  but  we  can  also  see  that  Caterpillar's 
foreign  plant  is  selling  overseas. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  theiy  calculate 
that  of  50,000  Caterpillar  jobs  in  the 
United  States,  every  third  one  is  depend- 
ent on  exports.  Caterpillar  has  steadily 
increased  the  size  of  its  wholly  owned 
foreign  plant.  In  each  case  where  Cater- 
pillar has  established  a  plant  outside  the 
United  States,  exports  to  that  country 
have  increased. 

U.S.  companies  face  the  challenge  of 
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foreign.  Government-supported  cartels, 
Including  the  powerful  Japan,  Inc.,  in  a 
wide  variety  of  markets.  We  face  the 
prospect  of  taking  the  same  course  which 
brought  Britain  to  her  economic  knees. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  requested  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
decline  of  the  U.S.  machine  tool  indus- 
try in  addition  to  requesting  my  own 
legislative  staff  to  research  possible  anti- 
dumping legislation.  From  preliminary 
information,  I  expect  the  GAO  study  will 
dramatize  the  effects  of  foreign  imports 
on  American  machine  tool  firms  and 
their  workers. 

Failure  to  act  decisively  and  quickly 
on  the  investment  credit  and  other  steps 
to  expand  job  opportunities  would  be 
self-destructive.  With  unemployment  al- 
ready at  an  intolerable  rate,  with  370,000 
former  GI's  unemployed,  with  a  million 
teenagers  out  of  work  and  the  fact  that 
20  million  more  Americans  will  be  look- 
ing for  jobs  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
we  have  a  clear  mandate  to  act  now. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues last  May  to  reinstate  the  credit 
and  called  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  adopt  a  simplified  and  mod- 
ernized system  of  tax  depreciation  for 
industrial  equipment.  There  are  ample 
precedents  for  such  modernization  in 
that  France.  West  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy  permit  businessmen  to 
recover  an  average  of  85  or  90  percent 
of  the  costs  of  assets  within  7  years  after 
they  are  placed  in  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
two  letters  from  constituents  which 
speak  ver>-  well  to  this  subject  and  com- 
mend the  comments  of  Phil  O'Reilly  and 
Michael  Speranza  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

HonDAiLLE  Industries,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  NY.,  June  29,  1971. 
Hon  Jack  P.  Kemp. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Jack:  Your  letter  of  June  15  directed 
to  Mr.  SaltarelU  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
for  corniment  on  two  specific  topics:  1)  Re- 
instatement of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit, 
and  2)  E^stabllstiment  of  Import  quotas. 

I  personally  spent  several  days  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  In  eetfly  May  talking  to  various 
of  your  colleagues  and  soliciting  their  sup- 
port for  reinstatement  of  the  Investment 
Tax  Credit.  Your  gracious  office  staff  at- 
tempted to  provide  me  with  an  appointment 
at  which  time  I  had  hoped  that  you  and  I 
could  discuss  the  subject;  however,  your 
busy  schedule  and  my  appointments  did  not 
permit  our  meeting  Perhaps  we  can  do  so  in 
the  near  future. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I 
directed  to  Wilbur  Mills  on  March  22  In  part 
describing  my  thoughts  relative  to  the  re- 
instatement of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
and  describing  a  slightly  different  approach 
to  the  subject  that  might  make  the  Invest- 
ment Tax  Credit  more  palatable  particularly 
to  organized  labor.  I  am  also  taking  the 
liberty  of  attaching  several  confidential 
charts  indicating  the  very  substantial  Im- 
pact that  the  recession  has  had  on  HoudalUe 
Industries'  machine  tool  operations  On  one 
of  these  schedules,  you  will  see  a  comparison 
of  orders  written  for  the  first  quarter  of  1971 
with  various  other  recent  quarters  and  the 
very  dramatic  decrease  that  has  occurred. 
On  the  second  study,  you  will  sec  the  impact 
that  these  reduced  orders  has  made  on  em- 
ployment at  these  respective  rtivlslons.  I  am 


also  attadiing  a  chart  entitled.  "The  ADR," 
which  compares  capital  recovery  in  the 
United  States  with  other  industrialized 
countries  and  shows  the  effect  of  ( 1 )  the 
President's  current  program  (ADR)  (2)  with 
the  addition  of  a  7  %  Investment  Tax  Credit, 
and  (3)  the  Implementation  of  the  full 
Alexander  Committee  Report,  and  In  each 
case  showing  capital  recovery  after  one, 
three,  and  seven  years  You  will  see  from 
these  charts  that  we  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  a  considerable  margin.  You 
will  see  also  in  the  fourth  chart  the  effect 
that  activation  of  the  Investment  Tax  Credit 
has  had  on  machine  tool  orders  and  how 
responsive  the  level  of  these  orders  Is  to 
changes  In  the  status  of  the  Investment  Tax 
Credit. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  country  Is  badly 
in  need  of  a  complete  restructuring  of  capi- 
tal recovery  embracing  the  full  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Alexander  Committee  coupled 
with  reinstatement  of  an  Investment  Tax 
Credit.  Certainly,  nothing  Is  more  Important 
to  our  economy  than  providing  modern  tools 
to  enable  our  productive  work  forces  to  re- 
main competitive  in  the  world  market  With 
our  high  wage  rates,  we  must  enable  produc- 
tivity through  modem  tools,  Tbe  recom- 
mendation contained  in  my  letter  to  Wilbur 
Mills  wherein  Investment  Credit  would  be 
allowed  on  a  domestic  value  added  baaJs  pro- 
vides a  possible  positive  means  of  overcoming 
the  dearth  of  Imports  without  imposition  ol 
additional  tariffs  or  quotas  which,  in  them- 
selves, might  Invite  further  retaliation. 

For  an  excellent  primer  on  capital  recovery 
and  business  taxation  worldwide,  may  I  refer 
you  to  a  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
publication  1970,  0-402-574.  entitled,  "Busi- 
ness Taxation"  The  Report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Business  Taxation,  September 
1970. 

If  you  feel  there  Is  any  further  informa- 
tion we  can  provide  at  tills  Ume,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PHn,Ln>   A    0'REn.LT. 

HocDAiLu:  Industries,  Inc.. 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  March  22.  1971. 
Hon.  WiLBtm  D.  Mills, 

Chairman,  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Congress  of  the  United  States.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC 

Sir:  I  would  respectfully  submit  to  you 
and  your  committee  a  concept  of  a  ux  in- 
centive stimulu.s  for  capital  goods. 

I  view  this  proposal  as  one  of.  hopefully, 
several  alternative  concepts  that  might  be 
considered  extantly  to  achieve  our  recog- 
nized basic  goals;  i.e.,  the  resurgence  ol  our 
economy  which,  in  large  measure,  can  be 
accomplished  by  an  increase  in  capital 
spending  (substantial  capital  investment 
creates  an  air  of  confidence  with  the  popu- 
lace and  probably  would  stimulate  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  consumer  purchas- 
ing), and.  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
the  need  to  bolster  the  long-term  viabllliy 
of  the  capital  goods  sector.  (My  personal 
opinion  Is  that  insufficient  recognition  is 
being  given  to  the  erosion  of  our  more  basic 
industries  catised  by  imports.  While  we  con- 
tinue our  trend  toward  a  servlce-crlented 
economy,  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  In- 
come required  to  support  such  an  economy 
must  be  derived  from  basic  industries  Our 
extractive  industries  have  been  hurt  by  de- 
pletion of  our  natural  resources  and  now  we 
are  further  cutting  off  the  true  income- 
producing  sources  when  we  permit  our  basic 
Industries  to  dlmlnsh  and  be  supplanted  by 
Importation.) 

While  we  all  strongly  urge  caution  in  con- 
sidering further  duties  or  import  restrictions 
because  of  the  possibility  of  backlash,  none- 
theless, we  must  give  some  consideration  to 
basic  Industry  if  we  are  to  retain  our  In- 
dustrial base  and  our  mobilization  capabil- 
ity. The  capital  goods  sector  Is  the  very  basis 


of  our  mobilization  posture  and  items  like 
machine  tools  and  other  capital  goods  are 
under  the  most  severe  Import  pressure  cur- 
rently. 

Certainly,  if  we  have  to  undergo  a  war 
mobilization  effort  through  importation  of 
equipment,  our  very  existence  could  be 
threatened.  As  we  all  realize,  the  current 
forecasts  indicate  that  the  U.S.,  which  has 
t>een  the  No.  1  producer  of  machine  tools 
since  the  early  1800s,  could  well  fall  to 
fourth  place  in  the  next  year  with  every 
Indication  that  the  downsllde  would  con- 
tinue. 

As  an  alternative  to  further  duties  or  re- 
strictions, I  would  propose  a  program  which 
should  stimulate  quick  recovery  of  our  econ- 
omy and,  at  the  same  time,  offer  favored 
treatment  to  domestic  capital  goods  produc- 
ers long  term.  I  would  propose  that  we  rein- 
state an  Investment  tax  credit  on  capital 
equipment;  however,  the  value  of  the  tax 
credit  claimed  by  the  purchaser  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  domestic 
(U.S.)  value  added  to  the  ultimate  product 
sold;  e.g..  if  the  investment  tax  credit  in 
total  is  7'rc,  and  a  capital  equipment  item 
(such  as  a  machine  tool,  etc.)  contained  a 
value  of  SO'"'  of  Its  sale  price  In  Imported 
components  or  cost  value,  then  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  entitled  to  50 'Tr  of  the  7'^r 
investment  tax  credit,  or  3.5 Tr .  If  the  item  Is 
100 '"r  Imported,  then  the  investment  tax 
credit  would  be  zero  and,  contrariwise,  if 
the  capital  item  represented  100"^  domestic 
production,  then  the  full  7^.  investment  tax 
credit  would  be  applicable.  The  domestic 
value  added  would  be  established  by  a  cer- 
tification from  tlve  seUer  establishing  the 
percentage. 

A  rationale  for  such  seeming  dlBcrlmlna- 
tlon  could  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign content  had  not  contributed  to  the  local 
or  federal  tax  base  other  than  through  duties 
while,  obviously,  the  domestic  content  con- 
tributed heavily  through  the  stack  of  taxes 
paid  by  suppliers  (i.e.,  the  steel  producer  paid 
real  estate  and  Income  taxes,  the  hydraulics 
producers  paid  a  multitude  of  taxes,  etc.)  and 
thus  any  relief  afforded  through  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  Is  merely  a  tax  equalization 
factor.  I  would  speculate  that  this  type  of 
proposal  should  be  favorably  received  by 
labor  since  it  encourages  domestic  produc- 
tion with  commensurate  higher  employment. 
Free  trade  advocates  should  not  object  since 
it  in  no  way  would  alter  the  present  status 
as  far  as  laid  down  import  prices  are  con- 
cerned. Since  conditions  change.  I  could  fore- 
see imposition  of  a  limited  duration  of  four 
years  on  the  act  with  It  then  subject  to  re- 
newal. The  limited  duration  feature  should 
force  some  sense  of  urgency  on  buyers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  relief  Immediately 
since  renewal  would  not  be  automatic  and 
would  always  remain  a  question. 

Obviously,  the  proposal  poses  the  prob- 
lem of  a  two-edged  sword  for  many  busi- 
nesses, including  our  own,  which  avail  them- 
selves of  low-cost  foreign  components  and 
yet  the  overriding  benefits  of  some  type  of 
rJmilar  proposal  to  American  industry  should 
be  given  careful  consideration. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  de- 
preciation reform  as  contained  In  the  ad- 
ministrative act  of  January  11  is  tax  defer- 
ral, while  an  Investment  tax  credit  is  tax 
forgiveneas.  This  factor  is  most  important 
currently  since  many  companies  are  attempt- 
ing to  bolster  earnings  for  1971  and  increaaed 
depreciation  is  a  penalty  to  earnings,  while 
a  tax  credit  should  have  a  more  Immediate 
stimulating  effect. 

The  subjecte  of  duties,  taxes,  and  tiiade  are 
complex,  interrelated  problems  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  simple  solutions  but  per- 
haps, if  enough  people  search  for  alternatives, 
a  viable  solution  can  be  found. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Phillip  a.  O'Rkllt. 
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Istqutrtor 

1971 


i . . 

Burimasttr— Los  Anitles,  C<lil 

Dt-A«ro— Likt  City,  iSlinn , 

Powtrmitic— McMlnnviHi,  Ttnn 

Strippit— Bu9»to,  N  ¥ 

Houd«ill*  Madiina  Tool  Canad»— Bnntford,  Ontario. 

Intdfiational/ButgmiJtat  Ltd.,  London,  Endand.   

Lofjn  Eng iriMfiilf  Co.,  Ckicifo,  III 

Universal  En(ine«nnt.  Frankanmutli.  Micti 

Total 


Iitqvartar 
1969 


Ptrctnt 

Incraasa 
(dacfoasa) 


lit  quartar 

1970 


PifcaM 

incraasa 

(dacreasa) 


4th  quartar 

1970 


Parcant 

Incraasa 
(daeraasa; 


1,M1 

1. 059 

1,4M 

2.  MS 

400 

221 

3C8 

1,689 


3.S45 

1,S76 

2.796 

3.M2 

683 

391 

571 

2,411 


(M) 
(33) 
(52) 
(21) 
(40) 

(«) 
(35) 
(30) 


3.028 


.777 

2.259 

2.967 

404 

494 

553 

2.154 


9.397 


15,415 


(39) 


13.636 


(«) 
(40) 
(35) 
(11) 

1 
(55) 
(33) 
(^ 

(31)' 


1.515 
939 

1.324 

2.121 
498 
236 
410 

1,316 

8,359 


13 

11 

25 

(18) 

(6) 
(10) 


12 


Nota   Incraasa  and  dacraasa  parcantafas  relata  in  1st  quartar  of  1971  to  raspactive  quartars  siiown. 


HOUDAILLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC.-TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
COMPARISON 


Num- 

Cur- 

iMrol 

Peak 

rant 

em- 

Per- 

em- 

em- 

ployees 

cent 

ploy- 

ploy- 

re- 

reduc- 

Division 

ment 

ment 

duced 

tion 

BurgnMstar-Los  Angelas, 

Call! 

517 

204 

313 

60  S 

Oi- Aero -Laka  City, 

Minn 

332 

203 

129 

38  9 

Powarmatic  -McMinavtlla. 

Tenn 

774 

382 

392 

50.6 

Slnppit    Buffalo.  NY 

681 

452 

229 

33  6 

Houdailla  MKhine  Tool 

Canada  -  Brantford. 

Ontario 

71 

42 

29 

40.8 

Logan  Eniinaariflg 
Co.  -  Chicago.  Ill 

144 

80 

64 

44.4 

Universal  Enginearmg 

frankenmulh   Mien.. 

557 

353 

20* 

36.6 

Total,  machine  tools 

group 

3  076 

I  716 

1.360 

44.2 

Total,  corporation 

8.408 

6?54 

1.654 

19.7 

BUPFAIX),  N.Y.. 

July  4.1971. 

CoNCEEssitAN  Jack  Kemp:  I  am  enclosing 
a  news  article  that  was  published  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Ne»-s  July  3.  1971.  It  shows 
the  seriousness  that  la  caused  by  steel  Im- 
petus from  other  countries,  at  a  time  when 
our  nation's  unemployment  is  at  a  serious 
high. 

The  steel  negotiations  between  the  steel 
companies  and  the  United  Steel  Workers  un- 
ion which  go  In  full  strength  this  month  will 
bring  out  many  legitimate  argumente  for 
both  sides.  Here  are  some  of  them. 

The  steel  companies  will  claim  their  profits 
are  extremely  low  due  to  state,  local  and 
always  Increasing  sales  taxes.  I  assume  they 
will  also  bring  out  the  high  cost  of  pollution 
control.  Incidentally  I  may  add  that  foreign 
steel  companies  have  not  such  problems 
and   expenses. 

The  steel  union  will  also  present  strong  ar- 
guments for  a  higher  wage  contract,  due  to 
a  high  cost  of  living,  and  also  a  sharp  rise 
in  local  taxes  and  sales  taxes. 

The  cost  of  food  in  the  last  few  years  have 
risen  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent. 

My  city  (Buffalo)  and  county  (Erie)  taxes 
have  nsen  lOC-f  In  ten  years.  The  sales  tax 
has  risen  from  1  to  8  cents  on  a  dollar  during 
the  same  period.  I  assume  that  the  foreign 
steelworker  has  not  had  this  problem. 

Congressman  Kemp  having  presented  the 
above  arguments  I  petition  you.  Congress, 
and  the  president  of  United  States  to  curtail 
steel  Imports  to  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries. 

I  am  a  member  and  a  union  steward  of 
Liocal  2602  of  U.S.W.  and  I  am  also  a  regis- 
tered Republican  who  also  votes  conserva- 
tive who  is  pleased  with  your  work  In  Con- 
gress. 

I  remain  your  constituent. 

MiCHAKL  L.  SratANOA. 

PS. — In  the  matter  of  revenue  sharing  for 
the  cities,  I  believe  the  city  taxpayer  shall 
benefit  not  the  city  politicians. 


"Foio  Okdkkxs  Fumch  Stkxi.  as  Hxdox 
Against  U.S.  Stkiki 

"A  Ford  Motor  Co.  ^K)keaman  said  today 
that  the  6600  tons  of  Prench-made  steel  re- 
ceived at  Buffalo  Port  Terminal  Krlday  was 
contracted  months  ago  in  anticipation  of  a 
threatened  U.S.  steel  strike  later  this  year. 

"  'Less  than  2.5  per  cent  of  Ford's  1971  con- 
sumption will  be  received  from  foreign  mar- 
kets m  Britain,  Europe,  and  Japan.'  he  said. 

"  Although  we  prefer  U.S.  producers,  we 
must  go  to  other  markets  when  continuity  of 
the  supply  Ls  threatened.'  he  said. 

"In  light  of  a  nationwide  steel  strike 
threatened  for  August,  the  spokesman  said. 
Ford  is  requiring  stockpiling  of  steel  for 
protection  In  the  event  of  disruption.' 

"The  spokesman  said  the  French-made 
steel's  arrival  was  a  matter  of  'bad  timing' 
In  view  of  the  curtailed  production  and  lay- 
offs by  Buffalo  steel  plants. 

"Earlier  this  week.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
announced  It  was  laying  off  hundreds  of 
workers  and  Republic  Steel  said  It  plans  to 
close  virtually  all  of  its  plant  next  week.  The 
companies  said  the  actions  stemmed  from  a 
severe  slump  In  the  steel  business,  which 
they  blamed  partly  on  Increased  foreign  com- 
petition." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENERAL  THADDEUS 
KOSCIUSZKO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Stokes >  i.s  recog- 
nized for  10  nriinutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans owe  a  tribute  to  the  Polish  people, 
one  of  the  many  ethnic  cultures  which 
combine  to  make  our  Nation  dynamic  and 
vital  It  IS  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people, 
their  tenacious  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  freedom,  the  backbone  of  the 
American  philosophy  of  government, 
which  must  be  commemorated.  The 
Polish  people  have  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  our  Nation.  Their  tireless  ef- 
forts and  unselfish  dedication  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  have  sealed  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  their 
native  Poland. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  rich  privilege  that  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  honor  that  outstanding  military  leader 
of  both  Poland  and  the  United  States, 
General  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  This  bill 
would  establish  Kosciuszko's  former 
home  in  Philadelphia  as  the  Kosciuszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site. 

It  was  Kosciuszko's  undaunted  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  that  urged  him  to  offer  his 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. It  was  his  strategic  skill  and  com- 


mitment to  the  highest  ideals  of  morality 
which  helped  to  change  the  course  of 
history  for  the  colonies.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko dlstiguished  himself  fts  the  first 
foreign  patriot  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
colonies.  His  military  skill  was  invaluable 
in  his  fortification  of  Bemis  Heights 
which  was  instrumental  in  the  victory 
of  Saratoga  and  his  strengthening  of  the 
defenses  of  the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  Of 
his  tatter  accomplishment.  General  Arm- 
strong wrote:  "Kosciuszko's  merit  lies  in 
this  that  he  gave  the  fortification  such 
strength  that  they  frightened  the  very 
enemy  from  all  temptation  of  even  try- 
ing to  take  the  Pllghlands." 

Kosciusko's  unfaltering  commitment 
to  the  independence  of  the  American 
Colonies  was  again  demonstrated  In  his 
role  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  tlie 
South.  When  the  campaign  changed  into 
guerrilla  warfare,  he  disregarded  his  rank 
of  colonel  and  fought  with  the  rest  as  a 
soldier,  exemplifying  his  quality  of  lead- 
ership and  willingness  to  serve  in  any 
capacity  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  As  a 
token  of  the  "high  sense  of  his  long, 
faithful,  and  meritorious  service,"  Con- 
gress awarded  him  the  brevet  commission 
of  brigadier  general  as  well  as  U.S. 
citizenship 

A  great  humanitarian.  Kosciuszko 
lived  by  the  principle  of  love  for  his  fel- 
low man.  These  efforts  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  Moved  by  the  misery  of 
the  English  prisoners  of  war,  he  imsel- 
^hly  divided  his  own  rations  and  pay 
among  them  while  at  West  Point. 

In  the  South,  he  witnessed  at  close 
quarters  the  deplorable  situation  of  the 
blacks.  Upon  his  departure  from  Amer- 
ica, more  than  50  years  before  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  he  left  a  will  with 
his  friend  Thomas  Jefferson  instructing 
that  his  property  in  the  United  States  be 
utilized  for  purchasing  slaves  ana  setting 
them  free.  Pimds  arising  from  the  sale 
of  his  property  were  used  to  foimd  the 
Colored  School  in  Newark,  N.J..  one  of 
the  first  educational  institutions  for 
blacks  in  America. 

Kosciuszko's  commitment  to  freedom 
for  his  native  land  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us  Yet,  on  his  death,  he  was  honored 
by  the  Polish  people  as  simply  "the  friend 
of  Washington."  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  his 
dedicated  spirit  honor  his  memory  by  es- 
tablishing the  Kosciuszko  Home  National 
Historic  Site,  which  will  serve  as  both  a 
reminder  of  the  past  and  an  inspiration 
for  the  future  freedom  of  all  men. 

The  bill  follows: 
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A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estaJsUshment  of  the 
Thaddeus  Koootuszko  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  In  pubUc  ownersblp  the  his- 
torically significant  property  associated  wltti 
the  life  of  Thaddeus  Koecluszko  for  the 
benefit  and  InsfHration  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  IiUerlor 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  35(b)  of  the  Act  of  July  IS,  1968  (16 
use.  460  1-22  (Supp.  V) ) ,  the  land  and  In- 
terests In  land,  together  with  buildings  and 
Improvements  thereon,  located  at,  or  In  the 
vicinity  of,  301  Pine  Street,  PhlladelphU, 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  such  other  lands 
and  interests  In  lands,  liKdudlng  scenic  ease- 
ments, ae  tlie  Secretary  shall  deem  necesBary 
for  the  administration  of  the  area.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  the  Thaddeus  Kosciusz- 
ko Home  National  Historic  Site  by  publica- 
tion of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  FedMUl 
Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems  sufficient 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  have  been  ac- 
quired for  administration  In  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Pending  eetckbUahment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  administer  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  for  the  Thad- 
deus Koecluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  Act  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U,S.C.  1,  2-4)  as 
amended  and  supf>lemented  and  the  Act 
approved  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
U.S.C.  461-467)  as  amended. 

Sec.  3.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


MOTIVES  BEHIND  MERCHANDISING 
STOLEN  PROPERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

<Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  pribli- 
cation  of  classified  Government  docu- 
ments by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Boston  Globe,  and  so 
forth,  and  this  matter  undoubtedly  will 
be  hashed  and  rehashed  at  lengrtii  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 

Many  segments  of  the  media.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  purposefully  neglect 
to  treat  the  issue  of  merchandising 
stolen  property  and  elect  to  ride  the  mat- 
ter of  the  first  amendment  suggesting 
that  the  only  issue  involved  is  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  right  of  people  to 
know. 

The  posIUon  of  the  Times,  Post,  and 
so  forth,  has  been  strengthened  measur- 
ably by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  incidentally  was  pretty 
well  confined  to  the  substantive  matter 
of  whether  or  not  the  security  of  the 
United  States  was  endangered  by  the 
revelations.  The  Cowrt  decision,  in  my 
opinion,  did  not  reach  the  gut  issue. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  just  how 
far  the  champions  of  these  freedoms 
might  go  when  they  suggest  "the  public 
has  a  right  to  know."  Do  they  reaJly  feel 
that  all  classified  Government  informa- 


tion, no  matter  how  obtained,  should  be 
publicized?  If  so,  would  they  suggest  that 
those  who  deal  in  stolen  goods  might 
start  stealing  the  income  t&x  returns  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Times,  like 
Arthur  Sulzberger,  Rosenthal,  and  so 
forth,  and  publishing  this  information 
on  the  basis  of  the  "people's  right  to 
know"?  Wound  they  go  a  step  further 
and  suggest  that  newspapermen  no 
longer  can  hide  behind  the  faceless  neb- 
ulous informants  such  as  "an  authorita- 
tive source"  or  "it  is  reliably  reported" 
or  ''a  high  Government  official  suggests"? 

CBS  at  the  same  time,  in  righteous  in- 
dignation, is  lacing,  possible  contempt 
citations  by  the  Congress  because  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  certain  information 
revealed,  again  claiming  immunity  im- 
der  the  first  amendment,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  so  forth.  These  issues 
cannot  be  separated  and  the  overall  sub- 
ject matter  must  be  treated  as  a  whole  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  douhie  standards. 

In  last  Monday's  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dis- 
patch, July  5,  1971,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent feature  by  Jeffrey  Hart  under  the 
headline  of  "Undermining  Nixon  Is  Gotil 
of  Use  of  Pentagon  Papers."  This  article 
went  on  as  follows : 

Undermikinc  Nixon  Is  Goal  or  Use  or 
Pentagon  Papebs 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 
In  all  the  furor  now  surrounding  the  Pen- 
tagon papers,  the  essential  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  Is  the  reason  the  Times  printed  the 
documents  In  the  first  place.  That  reason  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  "the  people's 
right  to  know  "  or  anything  of  the  kind.  Again 
and  again  In  the  past  the  Times  has  howled 
with  rage  about  "the  Integrity  of  govern- 
ment" when  some  ofllclal  has  leaked  infor- 
mation, even  to  a  congressman,  about,  say 
"security  risks." 

No,  the  point  of  the  disclosures  Is  specifi- 
cally political.  The  aim  U  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that  we  have  been  the  victims  of 
massive  deception,  and  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
Integrity  of  all  government  officials,  most 
particularly  those  now  In  office,  and  force 
President  Nixon  to  abandon  his  carefully 
considered  Vietnamese  phase-out. 

Whatever  else  he  may  be,  Lyndon  Johnson 
Is  a  shrewd  politician,  and  he  grasped  the 
poUtlcal  point  ln»tanOy.  The  danger  is,  News- 
week reports  Johnson  as  thinking,  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  will  be  pressured  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  before  achieving  the  main  objec- 
tive—getting South  Vietnam  In  shape  to 
protect  Itself. 

Here,  in  my  view,  Johnson  underestimates 
the  tenacity  of  Richard  Nixon,  who  has  taken 
on  tougher  characters  than  Messrs.  Sulz- 
berger, Rosenthal,  Wicker,  and  the  rest. 

The  Times  clearly  believes,  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, that  hardly  anyone  will  read  the  text 
of  the  government  documents  and  compare 
this  text  with  the  Tlntes'  running  commen- 
tary; the  text,  for  example,  flatly  refutes  the 
claim  of  the  commentary  that  Lyndon  John- 
son had  made  up  his  mind  to  bomb  the  North 
long  before  hU  1964  election  campaign. 

That  the  Times  could  print  the  refutation 
of  its  claims  on  the  same  page  as  the  claims 
themselves  reflects  an  arrogance  matched 
only  by  the  nauseating  self -righteousness  of 
Its  editorials. 

In  the  days  following  the  disclosure  of 
the  documents,  demagogic  columnists  and 
editorial  writers  played  the  story  tat  all  the 
an tl -administration  mileage  they  could  get. 
"The  government  still  doesnt  want  Amer- 
icans to  know  what  is  hi4>penlng,"  walled 
the  Times'  own  Tom  Wicker  In  simulated 
outrage,  "or  even  what  has  happened,  be- 


cause it  Is  still  afraid  to  let  the  truth  be 
knoiwn." 

Now  the  goal  of  all  this,  and  the  goal  of 
the  Times'  original  disclosure,  is  to  wreck 
Nixon's  steady  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

More  is  at  stake  than  even  ttiat.  The  ulti- 
mate political  goal  embraces  the  defeat  of 
Nixon  In  1972  and  an  advance  on  wider  social 
and  political  objectives. 

A  substantial  antl-admlnlatration  cabal 
now  exists  with  roots  In  the  government 
bureaucriKsy,  the  academy  and  the  mass 
media  which  sees  itself.  In  an  unaccustomed 
way,  without  much  influence  In  the  Wbne 
House. 

Ttie  pity  Is  that  the  Times,  as  all  those 
rolls  of  microfilm  in  every  college  library 
testify,  used  to  be  a  great  and  vtiuable  news- 
paper of  record.  Its  news  ccriumns,  at  least, 
generally  reliable. 

Now  It  has  descended  from  that  eminence 
and  become.  Instead,  only  a  kind  of  political 
pamphlet,  the  scheming  voice  of  a  mere  fac- 
tion. 

Another  article  appeared  in  the  same 
Issue  of  the  Columbus  Dispat<:h  by 
Joseph  E[raft,  wherein  he  seriously 
doubts  the  judgment  of  Dan  Ellsberg 
who  appcu^ntly  has  provided  the  classi- 
fied information  to  the  New  York  Times 
axkd  possibly  others.  This  article,  too,  re- 
lates to  the  overall  subject  and  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

ENCOXTNTEaS   WITH    FTl.TJilBERr.   RKTLBCT   PUGHT 

or  Nation 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

No  one  connected  with  Vietnam  brings  to 
bear  on  the  problem  more  formidable  equip- 
ment than  the  apparent  purveyor  of  the 
Pentagon  pap««,  Dan  EUsberg.  With  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  war  on  the  grotmd, 
he  combines  experience  In  the  Washington 
bureaucracy.  Intelligence  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  a  well-nigh  starting  capacity  lor 
articulation  of  difficult  themes.  Unlike  most 
Americans,  moreover,  he  truly  cares  about 
what  happens  to  individual  Vletnameae. 

But  if  I  came  to  admire  Ellsbeng  abun- 
dantly over  a  period  of  five  years  of  intermit- 
tent meetings  on  Vietnam,  I  also  came  to 
doubt  his  judgments  profoundly.  And  the 
story  of  those  encounters  Is  worth  telling, 
for  It  says  something  about  the  present 
plight  of  both  Klsbezg  and  the  country. 

Our  first  meeting  took  place  in  the 
Pentagon  when  Ellsberg  was  working  for  the 
late  John  McNaugfaton  who  was  then  as- 
slst«uit  secretary  of  defense  for  international 
security  affairs. 

I  iMtd  recently  seen  something  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communists.  At  that  time  not  much 
was  known  of  them  and  I  went  to  the  Defense 
DepartnMnt  to  tell  McNaughton  and  BUs- 
berg  my  impressions. 

Ellsberg  in  particular  posed  a  series  of 
hard  questions.  He  wanted  to  know  about 
Communist  morale,  about  possible  leader- 
ship rifts,  about  conflicts  between  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  Ck>mmunlBts,  about  their 
relations  with  China  and  Russia,  about  the 
origins  and  history  of  the  Uberation  Ftont, 
about  Its  infrastructure  and  doctrinal  no- 
tions. At  the  end  I  was  asked  what  way  I 
saw  of  ending  the  conflict. 

I  repUed  that  the  key  was  fostering  in 
Saigon  a  regime  that  would  negotiate  with 
the  Communists.  That  idea  Mt^aughton  and 
Ellsberg  flatly  rejected.  There  was  no  pos- 
sible way  for  negotiation  in  their  view.  Viet- 
nam wms  a  test  of  the  American  will  to 
resist  Communist  aggression. 

A  second  meeting  took  place  In  Saigon 
when  Ellsberg  was  working  for  Brig.  Oen. 
Edwin  Lansdale.  The  Lanadale  idea,  of  which 
Ellsberg  had  became  a  violent  partisan,  was 
that  a  Saigon  regime  friendly  to  the  United 
States  could  fllch  the  Communist  appeal  to 
the  countryside  by  a  combination  of  social 
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reform  And  Tlgorous  pollc*  ftctloii.  Tb*t  no- 
tion aeenMd  to  me  *  {tendcloua  f«Uacy  and  I 
tmA  written  ••  much. 

Wben  I  flrit  called  blm  In  Saigon,  EUsberg 
refxiaed  to  see  me.  Then  we  arranged  a  clan- 
destine meeting.  He  told  me  that  in  view 
of  my  doubta  about  the  policy  there  was 
no  point  In  our  talking. 

I  next  ran  Into  Ellsberg  in  the  spring  of 
1088  at  a  lunch  In  the  home  of  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  In  McLean,  Va.  By  that  time 
Ellsberg  bad  changed  his  views  and  to  the 
considerable  embarrassment  of  everybody  at 
lunch  he  talked  at  great  length  of  how  wrong 
he  bad  been. 

A  last  meeting  took  place  several  months 
ago  at  my  house  In  Washington.  By  this  time 
KUsberg  had  long  since  become  convinced 
that  the  war  was  profoundly  Immoral.  He 
talked  obseeslvely  of  America's  guilt  and  the 
need  to  cleanse  the  national  soul. 

He  recounted  In  every  detail  debates  he 
bad  had  with  leading  figures  In  the  govern- 
ment. He  kept  casting  about  for  things  that 
might  be  done  to  expose  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  Vietnam.  It  must  have  been  about 
that  time  that  the  Pentagon  papers  were 
turned  over  to  the  New  York  Times. 

Two  themes  run  through  these  different, 
and  not  very  consequential,  meetlnga.  One 
is  the  notion  of  national  struggle.  From  first 
to  last  Ellsberg  regarded  Vietnam  as  some- 
thing terribly  important  for  the  United 
Statee,  a  critical  test  of  American  strength 
and  discipline  and  probity. 

The  other  constant  theme  is  ego  In- 
volvement. Ellsberg  at  all  times  saw  Vietnam 
as  a  measure  of  personal  as  well  as  national 
commitment.  His  sense  of  his  own  standing 
with  himself  and  the  world  became  a  ftinc- 
tlon  of  who  was  right  when  and  where  and 
for  what  reasons  on  Vietnam. 

But  the  central  fact  about  the  Vietnam 
problem  Is  that  it  la  vastly  remote  from 
such  exalted  considerations.  It  Is  a  shabby 
affair  In  an  Insignificant  country  distant 
from  the  big  issues  of  world  history. 

It  nastters  immensely  to  most  Vietnamese 
but  cannot  for  long  matter  much  to  moat 
Americans.  Thus  there  has  been  no  way  of 
meeting  the  problem  by  the  force  of  posi- 
tive achievement — either  national  or  per- 
sonal. 

That  Is  why  Vietnam  has  been  a  special 
disaster  for  the  best  end  brlghteet  Americans. 
thoee  most  dedicated  to  find  some  good  way 
out.  And  of  these  victims,  no*  the  leasrt  la 
Dan  Ellsberg. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  DESEKT 

.The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (li4r.  Mathias)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  overall  environment  of  the 
CaUfomla  Desert  with  Its  ecological,  eco- 
nomic, and  recreational  resources  Is  In 
danger  of  being  destroyed. 

The  California  Desert,  which  once 
represented  the  unfriendly  land  Ameri- 
cans had  to  cross  to  settle  the  West,  is 
now  a  symbol  of  the  new  needs  of  our 
country — recreaUcm  areas  and  protection 
of  the  environment. 

The  ecologtst  knows  that  we  depend 
upon  the  land  for  our  existence.  The  so- 
cial scientist  has  learned  in  recent  years 
that  we  depend  upon  land  for  healing 
powers — open  space  to  clear  our  minds  of 
too  much  city  and  too  many  people.  We 
are  placing  a  greater  and  greater  pre- 
mium on  what  can  probably  best  be 
termed  "room  to  roam". 

The  need  for  open  space  is  receiving 
much  attention  in  our  great  cities,  as 


well  it  should.  Park  lands  in  and  near 
urban  centers  are  important,  way-out 
yonder  lands,  where  a  man  can  stretch 
himself  physically  and  spiritually  from 
hortucax  to  horlztm. 

Although  it  was  once  considered  a 
wasteland,  the  California  Desert  is  rich 
in  a  multitude  of  resources:  minerals, 
unique  vegetation  and  wildlife,  historical 
and  archaeological  values,  unparalleled 
scenery,  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Since  the  desert  is  so  large,  it  would  seem 
that  these  resources  would  always  be 
protected  and  available,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  desert  is  limited  and  its  re- 
source exhaustible.  The  desert  is,  in 
fact,  very  fragile,  like  other  areas  of  our 
environment. 

The  struggle  Ls  harsh  and  the  delicate 
balance  between  soils,  plants,  animals, 
water,  and  air  can  be  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  thoughtless  exploitation. 

The  land,  or  course,  will  probably  be 
there  forever.  But  the  things  that  give 
the  desert  its  appeal — fragile  flowers, 
unique  wildlife,  ancient  relics  of  a  past 
civilization,  and  a  sense  of  untouched 
open  space — are  in  peril. 

We  cannot  afford  such  losses.  We  must 
seek  to  understand  the  total  desert  en- 
vironment so  that  we  can  use  it  wisely. 
We  can  only  enjoy  its  benefits  when  we 
are  assured  that  we  can  protect  its 
values. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  the  immediate  and  fu- 
ture protection,  development,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  lands  in  the 
California  Desert.  My  bill  will  establish 
the  California  Desert  National  Conserva- 
tion Area. 

This  plan  of  action  is  designed  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  land 
balanced  with  the  needs  of  the  people 
all  within  the  framework  of  a  program  of 
multiple  use.  sustained  jrleld.  and  main- 
tenance of  environmental  quality. 

The  California  Desert  is  a  land  with 
many  faces.  It  stretches  200  miles  by  240 
miles  across  the  bottom  of  the  State, 
from  the  Mexican  border  north  to  the 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  and 
from  the  Colorado  River  west  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Los  Angeles. 

This  16  million  acres  of  starkly  beau- 
tiful land  is  located  within  minutes  of  10 
million  people. 

The  desert  is  so  big.  so  vast,  that  there 
appears  to  be  room  for  everyone,  and 
everything.  Because  of  this  illusion,  our 
Nation  has  played  tlc-tac-toe  on  a  good 
bit  of  this  region.  The  land  is  scarred 
with  ever-increasing  road  and  utility 
rights-of-way,  pockmarked  by  past,  pres- 
ent, and  speculative  mining  operations, 
desecrated  by  substandard  construction, 
littered  with  trash  and  debris,  and  plun- 
dered of  its  natural  and  scientific  values. 

It  is  a  storehouse  of  wealth,  capable  of 
serving  many  needs  and  uses.  It  cannot 
however,  be  considered  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  In  fact,  the  single  purpose 
approach  has  been  responsible  for  many 
of  the  problems  that  exist  there  today. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  look  ahead,  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  pressures 
on  the  desert  lands,  and  provide  wise 
management  for  their  use,  then  we  may 
very  well  lose  the  natural,  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  values  that  are  there. 


The  twofold  need  is  to  provide  better 
management  of  the  desert  lands  and  bet- 
ter management  of  the  ways  in  which 
people  use  the  desert. 

Three-fourths  of  the  land  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Desert  belongs  to  all  Americans. 
It  is  public  domain  land  under  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  the  US.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Since  the  BLM  has  the  re^xMisibUlty 
of  managing  the  12  million  acres  in  the 
California  Desert,  they  undertook  a  study 
beginning  in  1968  of  its  resources  and 
uses.  The  initial  study  by  the  California 
State  OfBce  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement clearly  demonstrated  two  facts: 
first,  the  desert  land  has  a  great  poten- 
tial for  providing  outstanding  recreation 
and  is,  in  fact,  serving  far  more  people 
than  had  been  realized;  second,  the  tre- 
mendous demands  being  placed  on  the 
desert  lands  for  recreation  and  many 
other  uses  can  soon  lead  to  the  reduction 
or  total  destruction  of  a  wealth  of  out- 
door recreation  opportunities. 

The  outcome  of  this  valuable  study 
was  a  plan  of  action  to  presrare  the  des- 
ert environment  and  to  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic's demand  for  new  and  expanded  uses. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  Implement  this  plan  of  action.  It  will 
provide  for  a  program  that  will  meet  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Califor- 
nia Desert. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton  on 
the  need  to  protect  the  California  Desert 
and  its  resources.  His  comments  clearly 
point  out  the  way  the  desert  is  being  de- 
graded and  why  there  is  such  an  urgent 
need  for  positive  action. 

The  Depwjtment  of  Interior  and  the 
administration  are  giving  this  matter 
close  attention.  I  am  hopeful  that  by 
working  together  we  can  have  a  program 
that  will  provide  for  better  management 
of  the  desert  lands  as  well  as  meet  the 
recreational  needs  of  the  people. 

Secretary  Morton's  statement  follows: 

RSMAKKS      OF      SKCRXTART      OF      THE      INTEUOS 

Roccas  C.  B.  Mobton  Concxxnxnc  Pbotec- 
TiON  AND  Enhancement  or  the  Califoknia 
Desxxt 

The  CaUfomla  Desert  is  a  17-mUllon-acre 
national  treasure.  We.  as  Americans,  own 
more  than  13  million  acres  of  the  California 
Desert.  The  California  Desert  once  symbol- 
ized the  hostile  land  that  Americans  crossed 
to  win  the  West  and  create  our  nation.  To- 
day, the  desert  Is  a  playground  for  millions 
of  people;  home  for  many;  source  of  liveli- 
hood for  others.  Its  wide  open  spaces  beckon 
to  millions,  particularly  the  great  urban 
population  of  Southern  California  only  a  few 
miles  away,  to  relax  from  the  pressures  of 
urban  life. 

Now.  because  the  desert  Is  so  attractive  to 
so  many  people.  It  Is  In  serious  trouble  and 
Immediate  action  Is  needed  If  the  desert  as 
we  know  it  Is  to  survive  the  mounting  pres- 
sures being  placed  upon  It. 

The  very  values  people  seek  on  the  desert 
are  being  degraded.  Wildlife  babiut  Is  being 
dlmlnUhed.  Vegetation  and  soil  mantle  are 
being  damaged  by  indiscriminate  off-road 
vehicle  use,  improper  grazing,  careless  min- 
ing operations  and  unplanned  construction, 
Including  road  building. 

That  Is  why  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement— the  agency  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  all  the  public 
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land  in  the  Desert,  has  made  a  California 
Desert  Study.  The  Bureau  now  proposes  a 
California  Desert  Program,  which  U  now 
being  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

There  Is  need  for  a  program  that  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  California 
desert  and  Its  resourcee.  The  Administration 
Is  giving  this  matter  very  cloee  attention. 
Its  1972  fiscal  year  budget  calls  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  desert  ranger  force  and — as  in 
Fiscal  1971 — some  funds  for  planning.  Ad- 
ditional authorisation  and  funding  may  be 
required,  and  we  are  giving  careful  consid- 
eration to  that  question. 

Meanwhile,  we  welcome  the  vigorous  In- 
terest shown  by  Congressman  Bob  Mathlas 
and  we  know  we  can  count  on  his  help  as 
we  proceed  to  determine  how  far  and  how 
fast  we  can  move  on  this  important  matter. 


renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

There  are  more  than  20,000  State, 
county,  and  municipal  health  and  sani- 
tation jurlsdictimis  in  the  United  States, 
assuring  consumers  purity  and  nutritive 
value  of  dairy  products. 


ENACTMENT  OP  MAJOR  MONEY 
BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  have  taken  note  that  this  Congress 
has  again  failed  to  enact  the  major 
money  bills  with  the  fiscal  year  under- 
way. There  have  been  only  three  bills 
cleared,  and  the  press  is  making  note  that 
funds  to  operate  Congress  is  one  of  them. 

Since  1964  there  have  been  86  major 
money  bills  passed  by  the  Congress.  Only 
six  of  them  have  made  it  before  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  This,  of  course, 
breeds  IneflBciency  and  uncertainty  in 
the  operation  of  government.  Some  bills 
are  not  passed  until  the  following  session 
of  Congress,  which  promotes  panic 
spending  during  the  last  fiscal  quarter  by 
agencies  attempting  to  dispose  of  funds 
they  could  not  adequately  plan  for. 

It  is  time  that  we  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  changing  our  £scal  year. 
The  pattern  is  clear — with  the  huge 
budgets  we  are  considering,  the  mid-year 
fiscal  year  termination  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  us,  and  is  creating  chaos  at 
the  local  level  where  budgets  are  built 
around  Federal  grants.  Many  localities 
borrow  money  to  tide  them  over.  This 
adds  to  costs.  They  delay  projects.  This 
adds  to  costs. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  change 
from  the  fiscal  to  the  calendar  year.  We 
should  be  able  to  read  the  fiscal  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  take  steps  to 
bring  Congress  into  the  1970's  budget- 
wise.  A  full  year  to  pass  the  appropria- 
tions would  give  us  more  time  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  is  being  requested, 
and  would  benefit  not  only  Federal  fiscal 
procedure,  but  the  thousands  of  local 
governments  left  holding  the  bag  when 
we  are  unable  to  meet  the  fiscal  year 
budget  deadline.  The  calendar  should  tell 
us  that  it  is  time  for  a  change. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
CXVn 1608— Part  18 


CAMP  PENDLETON  MARINE  CORPS 
BASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  expect  to 
hear  very  soon  the  decision  of  the  White 
House  concerning  the  proposed  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  underutilized  lands  cur- 
rently closed  to  the  public  as  part  of  the 
Camp  Pendleton  Marine  Corps  base  in 
Csklifomia. 

The  people  in  my  district  and  the  rest 
of  southern  California  have  been  await- 
ing this  decision  eagerly  since  March  31 
of  this  year  when  President  Ntxon  Issued 
a  directive  to  report  that  approximately 
6  miles  of  beach  and  3,400  upland  acres 
would  be  declared  excess  and  available 
for  public  use. 

In  his  announcement  the  President 
declared  that  the  Pendleton  transfer 
was  to  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  actions 
by  the  executive  branch  to  transfer  to 
the  public  a  substantial  number  of  par- 
cels of  property  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  President  pointed  out,  over  half 
the  land — apart  from  park  land — in  the 
Western  States  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Govemm«it.  This  land 
is  closed  to  public  use. 

But  the  new  program  announced  by 
the  President  and  set  into  action  with 
the  Pendleton  transfer  would  recognize 
the  concept  of  insuring  the  best  use  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  Nation  so  that  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains,  the  beaches, 
and  the  seas  would  be  preserved  for.  and 
opened  to.  the  public  wherever  possible. 

The  people  of  southern  California  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  received  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  enthusiastically 
smd  with  much  fsoifare  as  the  beginning 
of  an  exciting  efTcMi;  to  preserve  the  en- 
joyment of  our  natural  environment. 

And  these  same  people  were  stunned 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  CcHnmlttee  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  acreage  proposed  for 
transfer  be  held  by  the  Marines  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  virtually  unused 
today. 

The  committee's  recommendation,  if 
followed,  would  close  to  the  public  an 
area  of  beach  used  as  an  exclusive  en- 
listed men's  club  and  not  for  any  mili- 
tary purpose.  It  would  freeze  the  entire 
3,400-acre  upland  tract  in  the  hands  of 
the  Marines  and  bar  turning  that  beau- 
tiful land  over  to  the  public  for  use  as 
urgently  needed  picnic  and  camp- 
grounds. The  upland  acreage  is  not  cur- 
rently used  for  military  purposes;  some 
of  it  is  leased  to  private  rsmchers  to 
grow  strawberries. 

The  Pendleton  lands  had  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  surveyed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Prop- 
erty Review  Board,  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  Department  of  Defense.  It 


was  agreed  that  of  the  18  miles  of  choice 
coastal  beachland  and  126,000  acres  of 
mountains,  lakes,  and  canyons  which 
comprise  the  enormous  area  of  Camp 
Pendleton,  a  small  portion — 3  percent — 
of  this  could  be  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  people  living  in  the  burgeoning  areas 
of  southern  California. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  en- 
tire area  be  protected  from  private  de- 
velopment and  be  maintained  in  as  wild 
and  natural  a  state  as  possible.  The  in- 
tention is  not  to  create  a  crowded  "as- 
phalt playground"  but  to  make  accessi- 
ble to  the  public  a  gigantic  nature  park. 
The  California  State  Parks  director,  Mr. 
William  Perm  Mott,  Jr.,  has  assured  us 
that  the  State  Is  determined  "to  pre- 
serve both  the  beach  smd  the  upland 
camping  complex  in  as  wild  a  state  as 
possible." 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
not  allow  this  bold  new  program  to  be 
crippled  in  its  very  first  step  by  an  arbi- 
trary recommendation  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  but  that  he 
will  adhere  to  his  original  call  for  the 
transfer  of  these  beautiful  lands  for  rec- 
reational purposes  for  the  people  of 
California.  Thus,  the  President  will  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Pendleton  transfer  is, 
as  he  declared  on  March  31,  merely  the 
first  step  in  a  series  of  transfers  "in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  in  the  East,  the 
North,  the  South,  whereby  we  will  de- 
clare excess  property  that  presently  is 
being  used  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  some  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  in  a  way  that  we  have  deter- 
mined is  not  the  best  use." 

Mr.  SpeiUcer,  I  am  introducing  below 
a  collection  of  materials  which  indicate 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
President's  proposal  by  the  people  of  my 
district  and  the  rest  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  this  incomparable  beachland 
and  campground  area.  The  people  in 
this  area  overwhelmingly  support  the 
President's  program  for  preserving  and 
making  available  these  lands. 

The  materials  foUow: 

Los  Ancelkb,  Cauf.,  June  30,  1971. 
Hon.  Alphonbo  Bxll, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Beach  Feont  Land  Axoitns  Camp  Pendixton 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  attached  report 
of  the  State,  County  and  Federal  Affairs 
Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  CouncU  at  Its  meeting  held  June  30. 
1971. 

Rex  E.  Latton, 

City  CUtK. 

Resolxttion 

Whereas,  Congreeaman  Alphonao  Btil  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  leading  a  fight  for 
pubUc  conb<ol  and  vise  of  beach  front  s\ir- 
roundlng  Camp  Pendleton  for  public  recrea- 
tion purposes;  and 

Whereas,  Camp  Pendleton  has  17  miles  of 
empty  beach  front  presently  going  to  vraste, 
although  It  contains  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, unspoUed  beach  front  available  for 
public  recreation  of  aU  kinds.  Including 
surfing,  swimming,  sunning  and  fishing:  and 

Whereas,  a  lease  has  already  been  nego- 
tiated for  a  three  and  one-half  mile  stretch 
of  beach  in  this  area  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  State  of  California  for  public  use,  but 
the  remaining  area  is  still  not  available  to 
the  public;  and 

Whereas,    the    President    of    the    United 
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StatM  baa  ortlMwl  Hx  mU«s  of  Ckunp  Puull*- 
ton's  b— eh  ftont  to  b«  rclMUMl  for  public 
marnXXaoaX  purpoaes,  but  tbla  U  b«lng  op- 
poMd  by  vtM  Atm«d  SerrleM  CXmmUttM  of 
tfae  Unltsd  St»t«8  Houm  of  Bapr— wif  ttvee; 

Now,  Xbtnlon,  b«  It  naolTed  that  th« 
City  Ooundl  of  Los  AngelM  goM  on  record 
M  urglac  that  the  Stata  of  CiaUoml*  b« 
glTen  contrcM  over  the  onatltne  araa  axound 
Ckmp  Ptndleton  u  ptovlilMl  for  In  Pr«al- 
dant  NlzoQ's  Ksecutlra  Order,  ao  thAt  tbls 
baaoh  area  wOl  be  arallable  to  tta«  public 
for  recreaUonal  puipoaaa;  and 

Be  It  further  raaolTed  that  the  action  ot 
the  City  ObuDcll  be  oommunlcated  to  the 
Preatdant  of  the  VS,.  tha  VA.  Sanatora  from 
Callfcmla.  tbe  Southern  California  Co"gm- 
aUmal  dalaflatlon  and  tha  Houae  at  Bapre- 
aantatlvaa  Armed  Berrloaa  Oommlttaa. 

To  tha  OouncU  of  tha  City  of  Loa  Angelea: 

Tour  state.  County  and  Federal  Affairs 
Oommlttaa  reporta  aa  fbllowa: 

We  have  reeelTed  a  reaolutlon  tirgli^  that 
the  State  at  California  be  glTen  control  over 
baaoh  fnmt  land  around  Camp  Pendleton 
for  public  recreational  purpoaea. 

We  reeommend  that  thla  reaotuUon  be 
adopted  aa  amended,  to  Indicate  support  for 
the  Piealdanfa  KseeuUTe  Order  for  raleaae 
of  six  acre^  of  beach  front  land  around 
C^mp  Pendleton. 

Saapaotfully  submitted. 

Srais,  Ootmrr  Ain>  noaui,  Avtaxm 

Coi 


Acnow  OF  TH»  Cttt  Couitcil  of  thk  Oirr  of 

Saif  CLncBrrs,  Oauf. 
Addreaaed    to:    The    Commandant    of    the 
Marina  Oorpaw 

Oopy  to:  Satmtor  Alan  Ck«n>ton.  Senator 
J<rtm  Tunnay,  BeprsaentatlTe  Jctax.  O. 
Sofamlta,  Oommandlnc  Oencral  of  Oamp 
PatuUeton. 

Subject:  10»— RaaoluUon  No.  63-71  re  Dla- 
poiltlon  and  Uae  of  Oamp  Pendleton 
Landa  aa  Daacrtbad  In  Praas  Baleaae  by 
Preatdant  Ntaon. 

Mayor  Kvwu  prsaented  a  propoaed  Baadu- 
tlon  rejMTtlm  tl>a  dlapoaltton  and  \Me  of 
S400  aerea  of  undertioped  Oamp  Pendleton 
land  lylnc  In  tha  back  of  mi^mty  loi  on  the 
Ban  CUmanta  lide  of  the  Oamp  Pendleton 
baae  aa  daMxlbad  In  an  AprU  preaa  raleaae  by 
Preatdant  Nlzon  and  propoaatf  to  be  made 
andlabla  alttiar  to  public  bodlaa,  or  for  pobUc 
aale.  in  which  eaae  the  protae<h  would  be 
added  to  the  lAztd  and  Water  Oonaerratlon 
Fund  and  uaed  for  Fsdaral  and  local  park 
derelopmenta. 

Diaeuaiton  enaued  aa.  the  four  e<M.-t»^»  of 
the  propoeed  Raaolutlon  which  are  aummar- 
laed  aa  foUowa:  (l)  Said  landa  be  made 
avallaMe  for  recreation  purpoaea  with  some 
eonalderatlon  betnc  glTen  to  tha  poaalbUlty 
of  a  national  park.  (2)  That  thla  ahould  be 
aooompUahred  on  a  leaae  baaU  with  a  redalm 
dauae  for  protection  of  military  Intereata  In 
the  erent  of  a  national  emergency.  (8)  That 
said  lands  ahould  not  be  made  available  for 
purdiaaa  l>y  pclTata  developeta  aa  said  lands 
sarre  aa  a  buffer  aona  between  the  City  and 
Oamp  Pendleton,  and  (4)  That  the  existing 
laaaaa  to  farmeca  on  portions  of  said  lands 
are  In  the  beat  Intareat  of  the  area  and 
ahould  not  be  tarmlnatad. 

BAayor  Krans  explained  that  RapreeentaUve 
Alphonao  Bail  waa  un^ng  support  of  the 
original  intent  of  the  pres  releMe,  but  the 
Mayor  axprsaawl  opinion  that  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  national  park  than  a  state 
park  and  in  either  caae  the  propeilT  not  be 
aTallabla  for  aale.  It  waa  determined  to  add 
the  worda  "long  teem"  before  '1« 
and  "when  needed"  aftar  "mlUtary  I 
in  seotlan  a. 

A  motion  by  OounoUman  O^aefe  to  adopt 
tha  Raaolntton  with  secUona  1  and  8  only 
and  omitting  a  and  4.  died  for  lack  of  a 


The  Reaolutlon  with  an  four  aectlona.  aa 
ameoOsd.  w«e  further  oonaldered  and  i^wn 


motion  of  OouncUman  Ncrthn^,  aeoonded 
by  Mayor  Kvana,  and  unanimously  oanled. 
Reeolutlon  No.  63-71,  being  a  reaolutlon  of 
the  dty  council  of  the  city  of  San  Clemante. 
Oailfomu,  expreaslng  ita  opinion  aa  to  dla- 
poaltlon  and  uae  of  3,400  aerea  of  Oamp 
Pendleton  lamk  as  deeerlbed  In  a  press  re- 
lease by  President  Nixon  In  April.  1071,  was 
introduoed.  passed,  and  adopted. 

RaaoLtrnoN  No.  63-71 

Resolution  ot  the  dty  ootincU  of  the  city 
of  San  Clemente,  California,  expressing  Its 
opinion  as  to  dlspodtlon  and  use  of  3.400 
acres  of  Camp  Pendleton  lands  as  described 
In  a  praas  release  by  President  Nixon  In  April, 
1971. 

Whereas,  in  AprU,  1071,  President  Nixon 
Issued  a  press  release  to  the  effect  that  3,400 
acres  of  undevelooed  Camp  Pendleton  land 
lying  In  back  of  Highway  101  on  the  San  Cle- 
mente aide  of  the  Camp  Pendleton  base  would 
be  made  available  either  to  public  bodlea.  or 
for  public  sale.  In  which  case  the  proceeds 
would  be  added  to  the  L*nd  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  and  used  for  Federal  and  local 
park  developments,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  San  Clemento  Ilea  ad- 
jacent to  the  north  boundary  of  the  above 
deacrlbed  lands. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  reaolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  San  Clemente  that  It 
Is  of  the  opinion  and  urges  aa  follows: 

1.  That  the  above  described  lands  be  made 
available  to  the  people  of  the  country  for 
recreation  purpoaea  with  soma  consideration 
given  to  the  poaalblllty  of  a  national  park. 

3.  That  thla  should  be  acoompllshad  on  a 
long  term  lease  basis  with  a  reclaim  clause 
for  the  protection  of  military  Intereats,  irtten 
needed.  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

8.  That  said  lands  shoxild  not  be  made 
avmUable  for  purchase  by  private  developers 
In  that  said  lands  serve  as  a  buffer  between 
tha  City  of  San  Clemente  and  heavy  artlUery 
firing  soimds  ■»w»'^»'"g  from  the  baae  dur- 
ing practice  maneuvers  and  operations. 

4.  That  the  existing  leasts  to  farmers  on 
portions  of  aald  lands  are  In  the  beat  Intereat 
of  the  area  and  that  said  leases  should  not  be 
terminated. 

Be  It  further  reaolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
la  hereby  authorlaed  and  directed  to  transmit 
coplea  of  thU  Resolution  to  Senator  Alan 
Cranston.  Senator  John  Tunney,  Repreaenta- 
tlve  John  O.  Schmltc,  the  Commandant  of 
the  VS.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Commanding 
General  of  Camp  Pendleton. 

Adopted,  signed,  and  ^proved  this  leth 
day  of  June,  1971. 

Crrr  or  Sl  Montb, 
El  Monte.  Calif..  June  9. 1971. 
Oongreasman  Alphomso  Bsll, 
Boute  of  Repretentative*, 
Wa»hingt<m.  D.C. 

Dkax  CoKoixaaifAN  Bxix:  At  their  regularly 
scheduled  meertlng  on  Tuesday.  Jiuve  8,  1971. 
the  B  Monte  City  OouncU  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  support  your  position  endorsing  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plans  to  transfer  beach  and 
upland  areas  of  Camp  Pendleton  for  Cali- 
fornia public  recreational  use. 

The  Council  Instructed  me  to  request  back- 
ground material  mentioned  In  your  corre- 
spondence so  that  this  Information  might  be 
considered  toy  our  dty  Attorney  for  the 
purpoae  of  writing  an  appropriate  reaolutlon. 

When  the  reaolutlon  has  been  adopted, 
copies  will  be  forwarded  to  your  office  for 
your  file. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KXICKXTH  E.  BOTTS, 

Administrative  Otflcer. 

CiTT  or  Loa  ALAinroa, 

/unef«,  f97X. 
Congressman  Althoitso  Bnx, 
Houte  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CowomsiCAM  BxLi.:  May  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  advise  you  that  the  Loa  Ala- 


mltoa  City  OouncU  took  tha  following  ac- 
tion at  Ita  regular  meeting  of  June  14,  1971. 
Please  find  eacloaed  a  oc^y  of  the  OouncU's 
action  and  I  trust  It  will  assist  you  In  your 
present  efforte  at  Gamp  Pendleton.  As  you 
may  know,  tbla  City  is  also  engaged  In  a  very 
critical  encounter  with  the  federal  govem- 
menrt,  more  spectflcally  the  United  States 
Navy,  relating  to  the  future  uses  of  the  Naval 
Air  Stetlon.  Los  AlamMoa. 

Could  you  please,  at  your  early  con- 
venience, "touch  bases"  with  our  Congress- 
man Dick  Hanna  and  any  ssslatanoe  you  may 
be  able  to  offer  wlU  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Our  VOTy  beat  regards, 

WnxiAM  H.  Kkaus, 

City  Uanofier. 

A  RaSOLTTTIOM    OF  TSX   CTIT    COTTKCn.   OF  THE 

Crrr  of  Loa  Ai,AMrroa  Uacnfo  thx  XTivrRs 

Statcs  GovxaincxKT  To  TiANsna  Cxxtain 

Lands  at  thx  U.S.  tlAxurx  Cosps  Faciljtt 

AT  Camp  PoroLXTON,  Cautobkia  iob  Rcc- 

axATToH  PnarosxB 

Whereas,  there  existe  an  extremely  serious 
need  to  provide  additional  public  recreational 
areas  for  the  Stete  of  California,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  Stetea 
and  many  other  federal,  state,  county  and 
local  officials  and  the  general  public  have 
attempted  to  seek  the  transfer  of  i4>proxl- 
mately  six  mUes  of  beach  and  84  upland 
aerea  at  Camp  Pendleton.  California,  and 

Whereas,  the  propoeal  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interest  of  this  Nation 
and  its  military  establiahment,  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Los  Alamltos  is  m- 
gaged  in  a  similar  situation  to  secxire  the 
1400  acre  U.S.  Naval  Air  Stetlon,  Loa  Alaml- 
tos for  pubUc  recreation  and  open  space 
usee  foUowlng  the  recent  phaae-out  ot  atr- 
related  activlUee  at  aald  baae,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposal  to  utUlae  a  porUon 
of  Camp  Pendleton  for  recreational  activities 
is  in  conformance  with  previous  stands  taken 
by  said  City  regarding  NAS,  Loa  Alamltoa, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reaolved  by  the  City 
OouncU  of  the  City  of  Alamltos  that  the 
federal  government  be  luiged  to  transfer  six 
mUea  oC  baaoh  area  and  34  upland  acres  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  California  for  public  rec- 
reational use  due  to  the  dire  need  of  the 
general  community  for  open  q>ace  and  rec- 
reational purpoaea,  and 

Be  it  further  reaolved  by  the  City  OouncU 
of  the  City  of  Loa  Alamltos  that  said  en- 
dorsement of  this  proposal  be  made  in  con- 
formance to  this  City's  current  efforts  to 
secure  the  vacated  Naval  Air  Station,  Los 
Alamltoa  faculty  for  general  public  and  com- 
munity purpoaea. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  31.  1971] 

PXITDIXTON    BKACH    AlfD    TRX    PlTBUC 

President  Nixon  overlooked  the  House 
Armed  Oeivlcea  Committee,  last  month  when 
be  ordered  several  mllea  of  Oamp  Pendleton's 
unspoUed  beachfront  relaaaad  for  public  rec- 
reation. 

He  should  haw  been  more  careful.  "Riat 
powerful  committee,  at  Ihe  urging  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  baa  blocked,  temporarUy  we 
hope,  the  gift  of  six  miles  of  beaoh  and  3.400 
adjacent  upland  acres  to  the  State  of  Oall- 
fomia. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  law  that  aUows  it 
to  review  the  dispoeai  of  federal  piopeity,  the 
committee  decided  the  land  shoidd  remain 
under  Marine  oonrtrol  for  emergency  tiae.  It 
Is  not  adverse  to  a  36-year  lease  to  the  stete. 

So  far,  A  leaae  has  been  negotiated  on  a 
3H-mUe  stretoh.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  remaining  3%  miles  which  contain 
an  enlisted  men's  club  and  some  of  the  finest 
surfing,  swimming  and  w^»ing  beach  on  the 
WeatOosMt. 

Fortunately,  something  oan  be  done  to 
obtain  the  Mitlre  atretch.  The  committee 
ruling  la  not  binding  on  either  the  President 
or  the  Departmant  of  Defenae. 

Reo.  Alphonso  Bell  (R-Los  Angeles),  who 
testified  before  the  committee  on  behalf  of 
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the  public,  urges  a  massive  letter-writing 
campaign  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Marines  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Camp  Pendleton  has  17  miles  of  empty,  in- 
viting beachfront  going  to  waste.  Of  course, 
the  beach  should  be  avall&ble  for  nMuaeuvers 
when  needed.  The  rest  of  the  time,  however, 
the  entire  17  miles,  not  just  six,  ahould  be 
firmly  In  the  public  domain. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  10.  1971] 
CALiroBifiA's  New  Ptrsuc  Bkacr 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  the  Marine 
Corps  was  not  particularly  eager  to  give  up 
any  of  that  18  miles  of  the  California  coast 
It  has  controlled  fcr  years  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. The  t>each«s  are  among  the  best  in  the 
nation  and  the  pUce  Is  deeply  Involved  In 
the  history  of  the  corps.  Neverthelees,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  quite  properly  intervened  to 
open  up  a  third  of  that  coast  for  civilian  rec- 
reational purposes  and  we  hope  tha.t  Con- 
gress will  not  object  to  his  act.  There  are 
simply  too  ro&ny  people  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia now  for  the  Marines  to  bang  on  any 
longer  to  so  much  prime  sand  and  surf. 

The  President's  action  seems  to  have  taken 
both  the  Marine  Corps  and  his  neighbors  at 
San  Clemente  by  surprise.  The  corps,  after 
yaars  of  heavy  preesure,  bad  agreed  to  leese  a 
three-mile  stretch  of  the  beach  to  the  Stete 
of  Callfcrnla  but  was  putiUng  off  the  open- 
ing date  until  every  last  detail  was  Ued  down. 
S«ui  Clemente  "s  city  council  held  an  emer- 
gency session  to  discuss  the  whole  situation 
a  few  hours  after  the  President  doubled  the 
beach  area  and  tossed  In  a  3.4O0-«cre  Inland 
traot  as  well. 

The  one  remaining  problem,  as  we  under- 
stand It.  is  that  the  stete  and  locad  r«crea- 
tlonal  funds  may  not  be  sufficient  to  handle 
the  whole  ii^nd  area.  In  that  event,  the 
President's  order  says  the  remaining  parts 
of  that  tract  wlU  be  sold  to  private  Interests. 
We  hope  this  will  not  come  to  pass,  either 
through  action  by  CaUfomla  officials  to  raise 
the  funds  they  need  or  through  a  change  in 
federal  policy. 

The  3,400-acre  tract  ought  to  be  preserved, 
one  way  or  cuvother.  for  all  the  people  to  en- 
joy and  not  turned  Into  houMng  or  com- 
mercial development  sites. 

SooTHxxN  California  Rod  and 

RxxL  Ci-trB.  Inc.. 
Loa  AngeUa,  Calif..  June  17, 1971. 
Hon.   Alphonzo  E.   Bxli.  Jr.. 
House  0/  Representatives 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAa  CoNcaxssMAN  Bnx:  On  June  9.  1971. 
during  a  General  Meeting  of  our  Club,  a 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  support- 
ing your  efforte  to  act  on  President  Nixon's 
plan  to  transfer  dx  roiles  of  beach  and  3400 
acres  of  Camp  Pendleton  for  California  Pub- 
Uc recreational  use. 

It  la  our  sincere  wish  that  you  succeed  in 
having  the  President's  plan  endorsed  by  the 
House. 

Any  asslatence  that  our  120  members  and 
their  famiUes  can  provide  Is  yours  for  the 
asking. 

Tours  truly. 

Aaxon  M  Shannon, 

Secretory. 
TXKToa  SncpsoN, 

Board  Chairman. 

KFI  EorroaiAL 
As  an  Baster  Gift  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
hla.  President  Nixon  announced  that  six 
miles  of  beautiful  beach  land,  adjacent  to 
Oamp  Pendleton,  would  be  granted  to  the 
state  as  an  addition  to  the  stete  parks  and 
beaches.  This  grant  Included  two  and  one- 
half  miles  to  the  north  ot  the  nuclear  gen- 
erating plant  at  San  Onofre  .  .  .  and  three 
and  one-^ialf  mUea   of  shoreline  south  of 


San  Onxtfre.  The  grant  also  Included  3400 
acres  of  vtpland  property  on  the  other  side  of 
Highway  101. 

Now  the  House  Armed  Servlcee  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  has  failed  to  endorse  the 
President's  move  to  transfer  the  six  miles  off 
beach  to  Oallfornia  for  recreatloiMU  use. 

Tbi»  refusal  by  the  committee  Is  not  bind- 
ing on  the  President  .  .  .  but  past  events 
have  shown  that  few.  if  any,  ever  dare  chal- 
lenge the  powerful  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

KFI  feels  that  this  land  is  needed  by  the 
people  of  the  stete.  The  plan  to  keep  It  un- 
spoUed .  .  .  and  yet  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic ...  is  In  keeping  with  our  ecological 
needs. 

But  the  Preeddent  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  CaUfomla.  KPI 
urges  Its  listeners  to  write  or  wire  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  urging  him  to  sign  the  grant  .  .  . 
to  keep  his  promise  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia .  .  .  and  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes  at  the  White  House  In  Wash- 
ington win  let  Mr.  Nixon  know  you  are  con- 
cerned. And  further  .  .  .  t>hat  you  expect 
him  to  live  up  to  his  Eiaster  promise. 


Thx  Maxinks  and  a  Bsacr  n — KABC  Radio 
Edttokiai. 

We're  flying  in  the  KABC  Air  Traffic  Wateh 
plane  over  17  mUes  of  virgin  swimming  and 
surfing  beach  Just  south  of  San  Clemente. 
The  nearly  1100  mUes  of  beaches  along  Cali- 
fornia's shoreline  are  perhaps  our  greatest 
recreational  resource.  But  tragically,  only 
about  300  of  that  1100  mUes  remain  available 
for  public  ixse.  The  stretoh  of  beach  along 
Camp  Pendleton  below  us  belongs  to  the 
Marines,  or  more  correctly,  to  the  Federal 
government.  The  Camp  Pendleton  Beach  Is 
only  used  a  few  days  each  year  for  amphibious 
maneuvers.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  ab- 
solutely vacant  .  .  .  used  only  by  a  few 
privileged  mUltary  <^cers.  The  waste  of  this 
Pendleton  Beach  is  totelly  unnecessary. 

Last  April,  a  three-and-one-half  mile  sec- 
tion of  the  beach  was  opened  to  the  pubUc, 
on  lease  to  the  Stete  .  .  .  but  only  after  six 
tedious  years  of  negotiations  with  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  took  the  persistent  effort  of  Con- 
gressman Alphonzo  BeU.  and  finally  the  direct 
Intervention  of  President  Nixon  himself  to 
accomplish  the  lease.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  declared  that  a  total  of  six  of  the 
17  mile  Pendleton  Beach,  along  with  3400  ad- 
jacent acres,  would  be  turned  over  as  a  gift 
to  California  for  recreational  use. 

Now,  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  refused  to  approve  the  President's 
decision  .  .  .  presumably  because  It  doesnt 
want  to  yield  an  inch  of  Federal  mUitery 
land.  Fortunately,  the  Committee's  decision 
is  not  final.  It  can  stUl  be  reversed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  President,  when  he  announced  the  trans- 
fer of  the  beach  property  to  the  Stete,  said 
that  his  decision  was  the  result  of  his  own 
presidential  initiative.  In  so  doing,  he  said 
he  overrode  some  very  deep  bureaucratic  and 
Congressional  opposition.  Now.  It's  time  for 
the  President  to  again  use  that  same  Initia- 
tive and  reject  the  vote  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Congressman  BeU,  and  Congressman  Chet 
Hcdifleld,  the  dean  of  the  CaUfomla  Congres- 
sional delegation,  have  promised  KABC  they 
wUl  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent carries  out  the  Intentions  he  expressed 
last  March.  The  Pendleton  Beach  below  us 
wUl  be  a  precious  addition  to  the  dwlndUng 
California  coastline  that  sttU  remains  open 
to  all  the  public.  KABC  asks  you  to  please 
write  directly  to  President  Nixon  and  urge 
him  to  act  promptly  In  transferring  six  miles 
of  the  Pendleton  Beach  to  the  people  of  CaU- 
fomla. 


PxNDLXTON  RxvurrxD 

When  and  If  a  stete  park  does  open  at  what 
Is  now  Camp  Pendleton,  it  wiU  probably  hold 
the  all-time  record  for  causing  conlUct  and 
bitterness  between  branches  and  various 
levels  of  government. 

On  one  side  are  President  Nixon,  Congress- 
man Alphonso  Bell,  the  Stete  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  and  about  30  mlUion 
Callfomlans.  On  the  other  side,  outnumbered 
but  not  defeated,  are  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  Marines 
wUl  give  up  part  of  Camp  Pendleton,  and  how 
much  theyu  give  up.  The  camp  now  con- 
telns  17  mUes  of  beach  And  according  to  an 
announcement  by  President  Nixon  In  AprU, 
6  mUes  of  that  beach  Is  supposed  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  stete,  along  with  3400  acres  back 
In  the  hUls,  for  San  Onofre  Stete  Park.  That 
announcement  seemed  to  settle  years  of  bar- 
gaining between  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Stete. 

It  seemed  to,  but  it  didn't. 

Last  week,  very  quietly,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  not  to  improve  the 
President's  plan,  which  tosses  the  whole  park 
question  back  up  in  the  air. 

That  committee's  approval  or  disapproval 
won't  kUl  the  park,  but  It  could  delay  it  or 
force  another  expensive  and  unnecessary  re- 
design of  the  park  faculties. 

It's  our  opinion  the  Committee  made  its 
negative  decision  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
Marine  Corps'  real  need  for  the  land,  but  be- 
cause the  Stete  didn't  go  through  channels 
to  get  it. 

And  that  seems  to  us  a  petty  attitude  we 
wouldn't  have  expected  from  the  United 
Stetes  Marines.  The  President  can  act  with- 
out the  Committee's  i^proval.  In  this  case, 
we  think  he  should. 

[From  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune, 
Mar.  31.  1971] 

NntON  Gtvxs  Pendleton  Land,  Beach  to 

State 

(By  Norm  Covington) 

Camp  Pendleton. — President  Nixon  is  or- 
dering the  Marine  Corps  to  part  with  six 
nUles  of  beach  and  3,400  upland  acres  to 
be  used  for  pubUc  recreation. 

The  property,  declared  siirplus  by  NUon, 
totals  4,055  acres. 

The  release  ordM',  signed  by  Nlx<»i  Tuesday, 
was  confirmed  today  at  a  news  conference 
held  on  a  bluff  outside  the  Western  White 
House. 

He  told  newsmen  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  move  to  turn  over  to  stete  control 
some  of  the  surplus  federal  lands  through- 
out the  country. 

The  presidential  order  Includes  3.5  mUes  of 
beach  which  were  to  be  leased  to  the  stete  for 
25  years  as  a  beach  p«u-k. 

Dedication  of  the  San  Onofre  Beach  Park 
is  scheduled  for  Saturday. 

The  six  miles  of  beach  property  extends 
south  from  the  Western  White  House  In  San 
Clemente  both  north  and  south  of  the  San 
Onofre  nuclear  generating  plant. 

The  3,400-acre  Inland  parcel  runs  along 
the  entire  aouth  limits  of  San  Cl«nente,  a 
distance  of  about  five  mUes. 

The  rectangular  property,  aU  within  San 
Diego  County,  begins  at  the  San  Diego  Free- 
way and  Includes  the  valleys  of  San  Mateo 
Creek  and  San  Onoffre  Creek.  Much  of  the 
area  is  now  farmland. 

Congressman  Alonzo  Bell,  who  led  the  bat- 
tle to  open  up  the  Camp  Pendleton  beaches, 
said  today  he  was  elated  over  the  President's 
action. 

"In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
nation's  environment  last  month,  President 
Nixon  {Hedged  to  make  suitable  federal  lands 
avaUable  for  stete  parks."  Ball  aald  in 
Washington. 

"Today  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  as 
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good  M  bAi  word,  and  I  bope  UmU  thla  wUl  be 
Just  the  beginning  of  »  ooattnulng  "«*'^"-' 
progmn  to  oonvert  uniued  fadanl  Und  to 
recreattooal  purpoeee." 

The  Prealdentlal  daoUk»  wlU  open  up  the 
famed  Teatlee  surfing  beach  and  brlog  to 
ezvd  the  private  San  Onofre  Surfing  Club. 

The  addliUonal  coactUne  will  IncrMse  the 
new  San  Onofre  Beaoh  Park  to  6S6  acres. 

As  soon  aa  Oongreas  approTes  the  plain,  the 
six  miles  of  roasTHmi  wlU  become  the  property 
of  Oaltforsla. 

Bacreatlonal  dertfopment  of  the  Inland 
acreage  wUl  be  decided  by  the  city  of  San 
Clemente,  San  Diego  and  Onuige  counties 
and  the  state  of  California. 

Surfers,  In  particular,  will  now  be  able  to 
reach  two  of  the  best  beaches  In  Oallfornla: 
Trestles,  and  the  San  Oxtofre  Surfing  Club 


TlM  state  parks  department  has  already 
drawn  up  plans  to  designate  the  Trestles 
beach  eacJuslvely  for  surfing,  the  first  such 
beach  in  the  nation. 

Nixon's  order  directs  Secretary  at  Defense 
UtfTtn  Ijyrd  to  imciate  proceedings  which 
will  offer  the  beach  property  to  the  atate  for 
use  as  a  public  park. 

The  President  acted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Faderal  Propwty  ReTlew  Board 
wbloh  has  been  directed  by  Nixon  to  make 
federal  lands  available  to  the  puhlk:  for  rec- 
reational use  where  possible. 

Following  today's  announcement,  Nixon 
took  a  IS-mlnute  helicopter  flight  over  the 


[Prom  the  San  Clemente  (Calif.)  Dally  Sun- 
Post,  Apr.  1.  1871] 

PUaiUKNT    OPKIfS     "MAOWlrlCKWT    Bkach" 

(By  Craig  Van  Note) 

Sax  CLxioDrrs. — "This  Is  a  magnificent 
beach.  This  Is  one  of  the  last  great  swim- 
ming beaches  in  America,"  commented  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Wednesday  as  he  made  an  aerial 
Inspection  of  the  San  Onofre  coastline  In 
his  helicopter. 

Leas  than  an  hour  before,  he  had  an- 
noiuiced  be  was  turning  over  to  the  state 
parks  department  six  miles  of  beach  south 
of  the  Western  White  House  and  opening  to 
public  use  3.400  acres  of  Camp  Pendleton 
land  on  the  south  city  limit  of  San  Clemente. 

The  President  suggested  the  huge  acreage 
inland  from  the  San  Diego  Freeway  be  used 
as  s  camping  area.  The  entire  San  Mateo 
Creek  basin  and  the  smaller  Crlstianltoa 
Creek  are  included  In  the  one  by  five-mile 
strip. 

State  parks  director  William  Penn  Mott 
today  agreed  with  Mr.  Nixon,  predicting  "this 
will  probably  be  the  largest  camping  and 
beach  recreation  development  in  the  United 
States.  Between  two  and  three  thousand 
campsites  could  be  easily  accommodated  in 
the  San  Mateo  Creek  basin.  Mott  said. 

"This  represents  the  finest  beach,  not  only 
m  California,  but  on  the  East  and  West 
Coasts."  Mott  stated.  "Naturally,  we  are  very 
pleased." 

With  President  Nixon  making  the  inland 
acreage  available,  he  said,  the  six-mile  strip 
of  coastline  west  of  the  freeway,  covering  a 
total  of  86fi  acres,  "can  now  be  kept  in  Its 
natural,  virgin  state,"  the  parks  director 
stated. 

Previous  plans  for  the  San  Onofre  Bluffs 
campgrounds  and  parking  lots  along  the 
beach  bluffs.  Now.  MoU  said,  the  camping 
and  parking  can  be  kept  inland.  "We  should 
work  out  new.  innovative  Ideas  of  transport- 
ing people  from  the  back  areas  to  the  beach." 

The  3.400  acres  will  be  made  avaUable  to 
all  public  agencies.  Including  the  state,  city 
of  San  Clemente,  and  Orange  and  San  Diego 
countlea.  The  federal  government  will  decide 
how  the  property  will  be  allocated. 

Preatdentlal  aide  John  Ehrllchman  said 
Wednesday  that  the  Property  Review  Board, 
established  by  Mr.  Nixon  to  convert  federal 


lands  to  bettar  uses,  had  concluded  neither 
the  city  nor  the  stata  would  use  all  the  3.400 
acres.  He  predicted  part  of  the  acreage  would 
be  sold  on  the  open  market,  private  to  de- 
velopers, and  the  proceeds  would  go  toward 
park  development. 

BTTVFIMG   IBACHXa 

Mr.  Nixon  eeemed  particularly  pleased  that 
he  was  providing  sorely-needed  pubUc  beach. 
%>eaking  on  his  office  lawn  overlooking  the 
Trestles  beach,  he  said: 

"Just  two  years  ago  I  was  walking  along 
this  beach,  and  I  realized  that  here  in  South- 
em  California  there  were  millions  at  people 
who  wanted  to  go  to  the  beaoh,  and  that 
when  you  go  by  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach, 
or  any  of  the  other  great  beaches  that  I 
used  to  go  to  as  a  youngster,  that  they  are 
Just  too  crowded  these  days,  and  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  more  beaches  where  people 
can  go." 

The  President  said  the  new  public  beaches 
probably  wouldn't  have  become  a  reality  "un- 
less I  bad  taken  a  walk  on  the  beach  two 
years  sgo  at  San  Clementa  and  walked  an 
extra  mile  and  saw  the  great  poeslbllltles  and 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  Presiden- 
tial Initiative." 

Later,  making  a  helkx^ter  tour  of  the 
beach,  he  exclaimed.  "You  really  cant  appre- 
ciate this  unless  you  walk  the  beach." 

"This  is  a  good  place  to  surf  because  of 
the  waves,"  he  stated.  He  used  to  marvel  at 
the  skill  of  the  surfers  riding  the  waves  at 
the  Cottcm's  Point  and  Trestles  svirf  spots  In 
front  of  his  house,  until  the  Secret  Service 
chased  them  off. 

The  Secret  Service  will  keep  a  quarter- 
mile  buffer  zone  between  the  Western  Whita 
House  and  the  new  state  park  while  Mr.  Nix- 
on remains  in  oflloe.  It  wUl  extend  Into  the 
middle  to  San  Mateo  Creek.  Surfers  wlU  stUl 
be  able  to  use  the  lower  Trestles  beach, 
considered  by  some  the  best  surf  spot  In 
the  stata. 

Farther  south  down  the  beach.  Mr.  Nixon 
flew  over  the  small  Marine  Ccvps  recreation 
and  camping  area.  He  ordered  the  buildings 
there  turned  over  to  the  stata  park.  Also  gob- 
bled up  In  Mr.  Nixon's  executive  order  is  the 
San  Onofre  Surfing  Club  beaoh.  stretching 
3,500  feet  on  the  north  of  the  nuclear  plant. 

A  total  of  a.6  miles  of  additional  beach  be- 
tween the  Western  Whita  House  and  the 
nuclear  plant  will  be  added  to  San  Onofre 
Bluffs  Stata  Beach. 

The  presidential  order  Is  subject  to  review 
by  the  House  Armed  Swvlces  Committee  and 
the  Senata  Armed  Forces  Committee.  Mr. 
Nixon  predicted  they  would  approve  the  new 
public  lands  within  30  to  46  days. 

The  lease  for  the  3.5  miles  of  beach  south 
of  the  nuclear  plant  has  been  given  final 
approval  by  the  federal  government  and  the 
dedication  of  that  portion  of  the  park  will 
occur  as  scheduled  Saturday. 

NnoN  Oivss  Stats  Cakp  Pnn>i.KTON  Laks 
(By  Craig  Van  Nota) 

San  CLXMXirr* — President  Nixon  is  order- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  to  give  up  an  additional 
3.6  miles  oT  beach — stretching  from  the  West- 
em  Whita  House  to  the  San  Onofre  Nuclear 
Generating  Station — to  the  stata  parks  de- 
partment, the  Dally  Sun-Poet  has  learned. 

And  the  President  will  turn  over  to  the 
public  3,400  acres  of  Camp  Pendleton  prop- 
erty Immediately  south  of  the  San  Clementa 
city  llmito  and  inland  from  the  freeway. 

A  statement  from  Mr.  Nixon  ordering  the 
release  of  the  military  property  Is  expected 
late  today. 

The  prealdantlal  decision  will  open  up  the 
fsmed  Trestles  surfing  beach  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  private  San  Ontrfre  Surfing  Club. 

Tht  additional  coastline  will  Inereaae  the 
new  San  Onofre  BI\i1Ib  State  Beach  to  six 
miles  in  length,  covering  a  total  of  066  acres. 

President  Nlxoo  may  attend  Saturday's 
dedication   of   the   8.6-mlle   section  of   San 


Onofre  Bluffs  State  Beach  south  of  the  nu- 
clear plant.  Security  plans  are  already  being 
organised  If  he  should  decide  to  participate. 
The  Western  White  House  reporta  rw  firm 
decision  has  been  made. 

The  new  public  beach  will  be  given  to  the 
state.  Instead  of  leased,  the  President  has 
decided.  As  soon  as  Congress  approves  the 
plan,  the  six  miles  of  coastline  will  become 
the  property  of  Callfomla.  The  original  plan 
for  the  San  Onofre  beach  south  of  the  nu- 
clear plant  called  for  a  a6-year  lease  from 
the  Marine  Corps. 

BAN    (XnfXNTB   LAND 

The  3.400  acres  to  be  turned  to  public  use 
runs  inland  along  the  entire  south  llmlta  of 
the  city  of  San  Clemente.  a  distance  oT  about 
five  miles.  The  rectangular  property,  lying 
within  San  Diego  County,  begins  at  the  In- 
land side  of  the  San  Diego  Freeway  and  runs 
about  one  mile  deep  Into  Camp  Pendleton. 

It  Is  more  than  five  square  nUles  and  in- 
cludes the  valleys  of  San  Matao  Creek  and 
San  Onofre  Creek.  Much  of  the  flatland  area 
is  now  farmed. 

Just  how  the  3,400  acres  are  put  to  use  will 
be  decided  by  the  dty  of  San  (S«neate,  San 
Diego  and  Orange  counties,  and  the  state  of 
California.  The  federal  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration will  negotiate  the  ultimate  use 
of  the  land  with  the  state  and  local  govem- 
menta. 

It  could  become  a  sprawling  recreational 
area,  complementing  the  nearby  state  beach. 
Or  the  property  could  be  sold  to  private  in- 
teresta  and  the  funds  turned  to  other  public 
uses. 

The  President's  decision  to  give  the  state 
all  the  beach  north  of  the  nuclear  plant 
will  greatly  expand  the  recreational  poten- 
tial of  the  new  state  park.  The  beach  south 
of  the  nuclear  station  Is  relatively  Inacces- 
sible because  of  the  high  bliiffs. 

In  contrast,  the  3.5  miles  of  beach  south 
of  the  Western  White  House  Is  not  fronted  by 
bluffs  and  will  easily  acooounodate  thou- 
sands of  beacbgoers. 

Surfers,  in  particular,  will  now  be  able  to 
reach  two  of  the  best  breaks  in  California. 
Trestles  (so  named  for  the  railroad  trestles 
crossing  San  Mateo  Creek)  and  at  the  San 
Onofre  SiuUng  Club  beach. 

7'be  state  parks  department  has  already 
drawn  up  plans  to  designate  the  Trestles 
beach  exclusively  for  surfing,  the  first  such 
beach  in  the  nation. 

WICliIi    KIATIS 

Congressman  Alphonzo  Bell,  who  led  the 
battle  to  open  up  the  Camp  Pendleton 
beaches,  was  elated  over  the  President's  ac- 
tion: 

"In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  na- 
tion's environment  last  month.  President 
Nixon  pledged  to  make  suitable  federal  lands 
available  for  state  parks,"  Bell  stated  in 
Washington. 

"Today  he  hss  demonstrated  that  he  Is  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
Just  the  beginning  of  a  continuing  national 
program  to  convert  unused  federal  land  to 
recreational  purposes." 

Earlier  this  month  Bell  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  urging  additional  beach  be  in- 
cluded In  the  new  state  park.  "I  had  no 
Idea  the  response  would  be  so  quick  or  so 
generous." 

Sackamxnto,   Caut.. 

May  It.  1971. 
Mr.  Daxskix  TtXNT. 

Executive  Secretary,  Property  Revieu  Board, 
White  House.  Washirigton,  D.C. 
As  director  of  the  California  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  the  need  for  the 
3.400  acres  of  Camp  Pendleton  east  of  Inter- 
state 6  propoaed  by  President  Nixon  Is  es- 
sential for  park  purposes.  The  department 
will  develop  this  land  for  campground  and 
picnic  facilities  with  necessary  support  struc- 
tures. This  will  insure  preeervlng  the  beach 
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and  tha  bluff  In  their  natural  condition  and 
make  poalble  m«Tlninm  use  of  the  b«ach  by 
people.  Ctooping  naada  la  this  area  of  Cali- 
fornia are  greater  than  any  other  region  of 
the  State.  There  la  a  deficit  of  30.700  camp 
spaces  and  30,810  picnic  areM  for  thU  area. 
Unleaa  the  3,400  acna  of  land  Is  made  avail- 
able to  ua  we  cannot  possibly  ellmlnato  this 
defldenoy.  Making  the  huid  available  to  the 
Stata  win  Insure  that  it  will  be  preserved  In 
perpettdty  for  pubQc  park  and  recreation 
use. 

WILLIAM  Pkhn  Mott,  Jr., 
DlTector,  Cattfomia  Department  Porta 
and  Jtecreofton. 

Oknbul  S^vicsb  Ainaxi8T«ATioN, 

WaahingUm.  D.C.,  May  It.  1971. 
Hon.  Alpbombo  Bbu., 
House  of  Repreaentmttve*. 
Waahtngton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Conoummam  Bkll:  As  you  requested, 
I  have  reviewed  future  utllUatton  i^ans  for 
the  back  3400  acres  of  Camp  Pendleton  an- 
nounced exoeas  iij  the  President  on  Mareh  31, 
1971,  at  San  Clemente. 

At  the  time  the  pioperty  was  announced 
excess,  the  President  stated  that  it  would  be 
made  available  to  the  State  of  OaUf omla  and 
the  City  of  San  Clemente  for  possible  de- 
velopment. Mr.  William  Penn  Mott.  Jr.,  Di- 
rector. California  Department  of  Parks  and 
RecreaUon.  has  sent  the  attadied  telegram 
to  DarreU  IVent.  Kxecuttve  Secretary  of  the 


Property  Review  Board.  The  property  has 
been  found  to  be  parUculsriy  well  suited  for 
development  for  parkland.  The  telegnm 
states  that  the  property  U  essential  for  perk 
purposes  and  that  the  State  to  prepared  to 
develop  the  land  for  campground  and  picnic 
facUmas  with  necessary  support  structures. 
It  further  stated  that  the  need  for  sddltlonal 
parkland  becomes  more  piesalng  every  year. 
e^MciaUy  in  Southern  Callfomla. 

Under  Section  a03  and  208  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1»40  as  amended  (40  USC  83) ,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Oei  vices  has  the  lesponsl- 
blll^  for  determining  the  beat  utUliatlon 
of  Fsderal  real  propeity  which  has  been  de- 
clared excess  by  departmenta  or  agencies, 
and  the  authority  to  dispose  of  suirrius  real 
im>perty  puivuant  to  law. 

I  have  determined  that  priority  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  conversion  of  this 
property  for  park  use. 
Sincerely, 

R<MnT  L.  Kttnzio, 

Admtnistrator. 

DXPAXTMKNT    or    THX    NaVT — SOSMITrBD    BT : 

Commando,  Naval  FACiLrnxs  ENoiNxxaiNG 
Command 

DISPOSAL    SXPOST    NO.    Sit 

Station    Designation:    U.S.    Marine    Corps 
Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

Former  Use:  Marine  Corps  Training  Base. 


Fm 

Tobtrttiinad.... 

Fordlspsssl. 


Acquistlon  cost 

Am  in  acm 

Und  ImprovMitnb 

ToUl 

12S.S67 
121,  S12 

4.237,419      149  708,269 
4,098.657      149,608,269 

1S3.94S.688 
1S3.  706,926 

4,  OSS 


138,7(2 


100,000 


238,762 


Consideration:  To  be  reported  to  General 
Services  Administration  as  excess. 

1.  I^e  Departneat  of  the  Navy  proposes  to 
report  to  GSA  as  excess  for  disposal  approxi- 
mately 4,086  acras  of  fee  owned  land  wMh 
Improvements  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
Kanne  Corps  Base.  Gamp  Pendleton.  Oallfor- 
nia.  The  total  area  ocaiq>r1alng  Camp  Pendle- 
ten  was  acquired  by  two  condemnation  ac- 
tions in  1943  and  IMS.  by  transfer  of  1.676 
acres  from  the  Department  of  Interior  In 
1946.  and  by  direct  purchase  of  113  acres  in 
1949. 

3.  The  area  proposed  for  ""Twiral  conalsta 
of  approximately  086  acres  of  land  with  ap- 
proximately e  mllea  of  frontage  on  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  A  nuclear  power  plant  Is  located 
on  84  acres  of  the  beach.  The  plant  was  built 
and  Is  operated  by  Southern  California  Edi- 
son Company  and  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  The  power  plant,  together  with 
appurtenant  facilities  including  a  iwllioad 
spur  tract,  roads,  and  electric  transmission 
llnee  were  constructed  on  land  on  which  the 
Navy  has  granted  eaaemsnta  to  the  Power 
Company.  The  remaining  area  of  approxi- 
mately 3,400  acres  to  be  disposed  of  Is  located 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Base. 
The  4,066  acres  are  a  part  of  the  land  ac- 
quired through  condemnation.  On  the  land 
to  be  exoeaaed  are  Improvementa  which  con- 
sist prlmarUy  of  water  wells  and  distribution 
lines,  sewage  holding  ponds,  roads  and  other 
utUlty  systems.  The  dlqxiaal  of  the  land  wlU 
be  subject  to  the  reeervatlon  of  water  rlghta, 
water  weUs,  the  sewage  holding  ponds  and 
ingress  and  egieas  for  maintenance.  Reloca- 
Uon  of  the  Enlisted  Recreation  Beach  facility 
WlU  be  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

3.  "Om  exoeas  property  has  been  eoraened 
tftuoughout  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
with  the  Coast  Guard  with  negative  results. 
The  Navy  does  not  oontenqdate  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  similar  use  at  or  near  the 
excess  properttes  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

4.  The  State  of  OsUfomla  has  nTpriies(id  an 


Interest  in  acquiring  the  excess  beach  front 
property  for  public  park  purposes. 

6.  Disposal  of  the  proper^  will  be  under 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1049,  as  amended. 
Disposal  has  been  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) and  U  being  reported  pursuant  to  Title 
10  use.  3883. 

DXPAXTMXNT  or  PAUU 

AND  RXCXEATION, 

Sacramento.  Calif..  July  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Alphonxo  E.  Bxll,  Jx., 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoNGKKasMAN  BxLL :  I  Wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  most  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  your  good  efforts  regarding 
the  Camp  Pendleton  area. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  CallfomU,  and 
specifically  our  Department,  has  been  inter- 
ested for  a  number  of  years  in  obtaining  a 
portion  of  the  Camp  Pendleton  beach  area 
for  public  use.  The  Marine  Corps,  perhaps 
understandably,  has  been  very  reluctant  to 
release  any  of  the  seventeen  miles  of  beach 
frontage  for  public  use. 

I  know  that  you  are  personally  Interested 
In  this  problem  and  I  have  had  several  con- 
versations with  Mr.  ThoQ^son  of  your  office 
about  the  status  of  the  lease  negotiations.  I 
know  that  you  became  Ir^volved  in  this  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  Camp  Pendleton  district 
did  not  have  congressional  representation 
due  to  the  untimely  death  of  Congressman 
Utt.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  break- 
through will  have  to  be  aocmnpllshed  at  the 
Waahington  level  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

There  Is  nowhere  in  Callfomla  where  there 
Is  any  greater  deficiency  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities than  in  the  Southern  California 
beach  areas.  Our  adjacent  state  parks  are 
Jammed  to  beyond  capacity  and  the  tum-a- 
ways  amount  to  well  over  100,000  people  a 


year.  The  four  and  one-half  mUes  of  f«»'«^ 
Pendleton  beach  property  that  we  are  inter- 
ested In  obtaining  would  give  vh  a  large 
enough  area  to  Justify  the  several  million 
dollars  at  capital  knprorements  in  utilities 
and  road  hnprovcments  neoeasary  to  properly 
service  the  public. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  most  ap- 
precUtlve  of  your  efforts,  and  If  I  may  add  a 
personal  note,  as  you  may  know,  I  have  been 
and  still  am,  a  long-time  constituent  of  yours 
and  maintain  my  place  of  voting  in  Pacific 
Palisades.  My  very  beet  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Robot  H.  Mxto, 

Deputg  Dtreetor. 

Camp  PxNDLrroN  Bxbsaw — Bxll  Sats  Bkach 

"Loss"  Not  Binding 

(By  Thomas  D.  XUas) 

Congressman  Alphonao  Bell  said  today  a 

House  oommlttee's  decision  not  to  give  six 

mUes  of  Camp  Pendleton  beachfront  to  the 

state  is  not  binding. 

"If  we  press  very  hard  for  this  beach,  we 
will  stUl  be  able  to  get  It  all."  Bell,  R-Saota 
Monica,  Weet  Los  Angeles,  said. 

Bttt  the  oongreesmsn  said  that  even  though 
the  President  and  the  Defense  D^Mrtment 
oan  overrule  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, this  never  hss  been  done  "autocra- 
Uoally"  in  the  paet. 

Bell,  who  has  been  the  leading  advocate 
of  creation  of  a  San  Onofre  State  Park,  said 
he  was  the  only  pro-park  witness  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  congressional  committee 
last  week. 

President  Nixon  has  recommended  that 
the  Marine  Corps  give  the  land  to  the  state, 
and  BeU  told  newsmen  In  Westwood  he  wlU 
continue  to  press  the  Defense  Department 
to  go  ahead  with  its  original  plan. 

The  state  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment currently  lesaes  3Vi  miles  of  the  beach 
frontage,  but  under  Nixon's  proposal  It  would 
get  outright  possession  of  ths  full  six  miles 
and  3,400  upland  acres. 

The  committee  recommended  that  five 
miles  of  the  beach  frontage  be  leased  to  the 
state,  and  the  upland  acreage  be  sold  by  the 
federal  General  Services  Administration. 

Bell  said  the  beet  way  Califomlans  can  fight 
for  the  paA  would  be  with  a  etroi^  letter- 
writing  '•■"tpalgn 

The  next  step  which  BeU  wants  taken,  he 
said.  Is  for  Defense  Department  repreeenta- 
tlves  to  meet  with  committee  members  In  the 
next  week  and  to  attempt  to  convince  them 
the  park  Is  needed. 

Meanwhile.  State  Parks  and  Recreation  De- 
partment oflldals  expressed  depression  and 
frustration  today  In  the  wake  of  the  deci- 
sion not  to  permit  President  NUon  to  give 
six  miles  of  beach  at  Camp  Pendleton  to  the 
atate. 

Instead,  the  commictee  called  for  leasing 
of  3V4  miles  of  the  beach  to  the  state  and 
another  section  to  the  San  Onofre  Surfing 
Club. 

The  Marine  CcHps  would  retain  ttUe  to  the 
land  and  would  turn  3.400  acres  of  property 
over  to  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  sale,  rather  than  giving  it  to  the  etata 
for  a  park. 

"We  were  very  disappointed,"  State  Parks 
Direotor  WlUlam  Penn  Mott  Jr.  said  from 
Sacramento.  "T^iis  land  was  being  made 
available  to  the  pubUc  in  the  area  where  It 
Is  most  crlttoaUy  needed,  in  Southern  CaU- 
fomia. 

"It  has  exoMIent  freeway  aooeai  eo  that 
people  ftrxn  Los  Angeles  and  most  other 
parts  of  Southern  California  oan  get  thsre 
wHhln  one  to  two  hours." 

Mott's  deputy,  Robert  Meyer,  said  the 
committee's  dedelon  came  as  a  shock  to  him, 
since  Nixon  had  made  it  clear  he  wanted 
the  land  dercAed  entirely  to  park  use.  It  Is 
adjacent  to  the  Western  White  HoiMe. 
"I  probably  feel  now  like  matae  people  In 
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OkUfomla  fMl  kbout  steta  goT«moMnt,"  tut 
■aid.  "I  Mn  at  a  loM  for  bow  to  da*!  wltb 
Ut»  fedaral  gov«nimKit  on  tbim  iwu*.  I  am 
sure  ther*  are  some  tbiogB  goloc  on  beneath 
the  BurCaoe  wtUdi  may  let  ua  decide  oc 
•ome  new  action  to  try  to  revesae  the  de- 
eUloo." 

Mtyer  aJd  hla  department,  wblcb  bad 
been  counting  on  ualng  tiie  upland  portions 
of  the  propoaed  San  Onofre  State  Beerti  to 
alleviate  a  aeTere  slDortage  of  oampgrounda, 
dldnt  learn  unui  late  laot  week  tbe  ooc- 
mfliinil  committee  waa  oonaldarlnc  any 
action  at  all. 

"By  tbe  tlxxw  we  found  out  about  It,  they 
had  already  completed  moet  of  their  hear- 
ings," Meyer  aald.  "They  never  even  asked 
ua  if  wa'd  like  to  testify  before  them." 


When  Mott  beard  the  action  was  oomlng. 
he  aent  a  telegram  to  the  executive  aecretary 
of  the  Federal  Property  Review  Board 
which  had  originally  recommended  ttiat  the 
land  be  turned  over  to  the  state. 

Ttie  oommtttea  oald  it  took  Ita  action  be- 
oauae  it  believed  the  llarlne  Ccrpa  may  aome 
day  need  the  beacb  property. 

But  I4o«t'8  telegram  aaaxired  the  federal 
lande  office  that  at  any  time  it  waa  needed, 
the  land  would  be  cleared  and  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  liarinaa. 

Parks  offldalB  also  believe  fears  expreaaed 
in  San  Diego  County  that  the  state  intended 
to  aell  part  of  the  property  to  private  devel- 
opers may  have  ptayed  a  role  In  the  con- 
greasion&l  decision. 

Laouna  Bkacb,  Calif., 

June  10.  1971. 
Representative  Alphonzo  Bkll, 
Houte  of  Repreaentativet, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Bill:  Many  of  us  in  southern 
Orange  County  have  been  ft^lowlng  your 
efforts  to  effect  the  opening  of  Camp  Pendle^ 
ton  beaoties  which  seldom.  If  ever,  have  been 
uaed  for  national  defense  training  purpoeee. 
sUkoe  acqutaition  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
Ranch  by  the  federal  government  in  the  early 
IMO'a 

I  am  enclosing  some  newspaper  clippings 
from  ttie  local  newspaper  in  1039.  Indloattng 
that  park  status  for  the  area  has  long  been 
oomaldered. 

Please  oontlnue  your  efforts,  and  let  us 
hope  that  this  matter  does  not  become  bogged 
in  persooaUtlee  or  pontics  for  another  forty 
years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WOX-IAM    M.    WtLCOXXM. 

Outlook  roa  Paix  Is  EifcotraACiHG 

The  first  objective  in  the  drive  to  make 
the  Sacu  Margarita  Ranoho  a  State  park 
has  been  gained,  according  to  W.  H.  Oriswoid, 
chairman  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Margarita  for 
State  Park  Asaoclatlon,  following  the  meeting 
held  by  the  State  Park  commlsiton  in  Los 
Angtiee  Monday  afternoon. 

Grlswold  stated  that  the  first  objective 
of  the  organization  was  to  have  the  project 
receive  the  ofllolal  oooslderatloQ  of  the  Park 
Oommlsalon  and  have  the  propoaed  park 
listed  a«  one  of  the  sites  to  be  investigated. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Oriswold,  Capt. 
H.  H.  Hammer  of  San  Clemente,  and  M.  F. 
I^onter  of  San  Juan  Captstrano  was  heard 
by  the  commission  and  the  project  listed. 
Orlswold  addressed  the  comsnlaslon,  sketched 
the  advantages  of  the  Rancho  as  a  State 
park,  presented  the  body  with  a  reacduUon 
at  endorsemiBnt  by  the  San  Juan  Caplstrano 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  set  of  map*  illus- 
trating the  topographical  contour  of  the 
property,  and  an  InvltatKm  from  the  aasocla- 
tlon,  inviting  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion to  partake  at  an  airplane  trip  over  the 
Rancho  at  a  date  to  be  set  by  themselves. 

llM  oommlartoo  poUtely  declined  the 
Invitation  to  fly  over  the  property  at  this 


time  because  (tf  lack  of  time,  but  turned  over 
the  project  for  survey  to  Frederick  Law 
CHmsted,  chief  engineer  for  the  Park  Com- 
mission. 

ITie  next  move  contemplated  by  the  park 
association  will  be  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  body  to  discuss  further 
action  in  the  promotion  of  the  project.  The 
date  of  this  meeting  will  be  announced  later, 
according  to  Orlswold — CapLstrano  Misslon- 
Itc. 

A  Pauuttx  pob  ths  Wobld 

In  the  suggestion  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
Ranch,  known  widely  as  the  O'Nell  ranch, 
as  a  State  park  lies  plenty  of  food  for 
thotigbt. 

It  is  of  especial  Interest  to  the  counties  of 
Orange,  Riverside  and  Scm  Diego  as  it  lies 
within  them.  Over  aoo.000  acres  are  ocm- 
prlsed  In  the  great  grant. 

Southern  California  Is  destined  to  become 
more  and  more  the  world's  playground  and 
recreation  center.  More  suid  more  it  wlU  draw 
tourists.  Already  the  interest  of  EXiropeana 
is  being  secured,  and  Southern  California 
can  well  be  Included  in  their  Itineraries. 

This  being  true,  it  is  the  duty  of  Southern 
Oallfomla  toward  its  vlaltors,  and  good  busl- 
nees  practice  as  well,  to  provide  for  Oitm. 

In  the  great  Santa  Margarita  ranch  lies 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  park  which  will 
be  more  than  trl-coimty,  more  than  State. 
more  than  national.  It  can  become  a  world 
park. 

In  support  of  this  broad  assertion,  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  old  Spanish 
Grant,  or  inunedlately  contiguous,  lie  forests, 
mountains  which  are  snow-clad  during  much 
of  the  year,  beautiful  canyons,  hot  springs, 
rivers,  18  miles  of  shore  line,  deserts,  fertile 
areas.  What  it  may  lack  in  abaolute  grandeur 
of  scenery  is  made  up  In  beauty  and  variety. 
And  added  to  this  Is  the  highly  Important 
fact  that  the  climate  permits  full  use  of  this 
park  during  the  entire  winter. 

Many  of  those  who  come  to  California  do 
so  in  the  winter.  They  want  the  outdoors 
climate.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
come.  That  Is  why  a  park  which  is  comforta- 
ble Ln  mid-winter  is  in^>eratlve. 

These  visitors  come  to  enjoy  the  ocean,  for 
to  many  of  them  the  ocean  la  a  supreme  at- 
traction. 

It  is  an  Important  consideration,  likewise, 
that  the  proposed  site  has  much  arable  land. 
Enough,  it  is  claimed  by  Its  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents, to  defray  much  of  the  expense  of  the 
park. 

Many  Laguna  people  have  been  interested 
in  a  park  between  Capistrano  and  Newport 
Beach.  The  News  has  strongly  advocated  such 
a  park.  That  it  would  have  no  such  magnifi- 
cent appeal  to  the  Imagination  as  the  O'Nell 
site  is  apparent,  though  there  are  some  com- 
pensating advantages. 

Mascaiuta  Paxk  Omcxxs  Mkkt — "DtcnuK  on 
Plan  To  P«xs«nt  Pbojxct  Betose  Stats 
BoASL  Makch  25 

Representatives  from  Laguna  Beach.  San 
Clemente.  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  Ocean- 
side  met  in  San  Clemente  Monday  evening  in 
a  called  meeting  to  discuss  the  best  method 
of  presenting  the  Santa  Margarita  Ranch 
State  park  project  before  the  State  park 
board. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  W.  H.  Oriswold 
of  Capistrano,  who  read  letters  and  a  oues- 
tionnalre  before  those  present.  He  stated 
that  the  State  park  board  did  not  hold  the 
meeting  in  Yosemlte  Valley  at  which  It  was 
expected  the  proposal  would  be  presented, 
and  to  which  meeting  it  had  been  planned 
representatives  go  by  plane.  The  board  has 
tentatively  set  March  26  as  a  meeUng  date. 

The  plan  outlined  at  the  San  Clemente 
meeting  Monday  evening  was  to  take  the 
board  by  airplane  over  the  big  ranch.  If  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Oriswold  was  made  a  committee  of 
one  on  arrangements.  Data  to  be  laid  before 


the  board  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  photos.  It 
waa  decided,  with  Capt.  H.  H.  Hammer  (tf 
San  Clemente  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
procuring  certain  beachllne  photos. 

That  the  Santa  Margarita  Ranch  Is  a  park 
without  any  work  being  done  on  It.  with  no 
expense  beyond  the  initial  purchase  price, 
and  with  certainty  of  Income  from  much  of 
the  land,  are  points  to  be  presented  to  the 
park  board.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that 
though  the  Initial  purchase  price  might  be 
high.  It  would  probably  total  no  more  than 
the  coat  of  property  of  leas  value  which 
would  require  expensive  improvements.  That 
the  IB  miles  of  beach  are  not  surpassed  any- 
where waa  averred. 

Those  who  attended  the  meeting,  which 
waa  chiefly  of  ofllcers  of  the  Santa  Margarita 
Ranch  for  SUte  Park  Association  were  W.  H. 
Oriswold  of  Capistrano,  H.  H.  Hammer  of 
San  Clemente,  H,  P.  Crandall,  Dr.  Fred  Loe. 
Bernard  McDonald  and  R.  L.  Loucks.  three  of 
them  city  officials,  of  Ooeanslde;  Oeorge  E. 
Thompson,  E.  S.  Wooater  and  W.  T.  Lambert 
of  Laguna  Beach. 

Ttx&t  Laguna  should  continue  to  urge  the 
contemplated  park  area  near  here  was 
agreed. 

Remaxxs  or  THE  PxEsmxNT  Cpon  Okdexing 
Portions  of  Camp  Pendleton  Pkop^tt 
Released  foe  Public  Use,  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen :  I  am  sending  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  directive  that 
he  Lb  to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  that  six  miles 
of  beach  and  3400  acres  of  upland,  which 
presently  are  part  of  Camp  Pendleton,  will 
be  declared  excess  and  will  become  available 
for  public  use. 

In  the  case  of  the  beach  property — cmd  Mr. 
Erlichman  will  brief  you  later  with  regard 
to  the  technical  details — ^three  miles  of  it  will 
be  available  starting  this  Sunday  because 
there  will  be  approximately  a  30-day,  and 
maybe  a  46-day  period  in  which  the  two 
committees  have  an  opportunity  to  veto  the 
President's  declaration  of  the  property  be- 
ing excess  IX  they  do  veto  it,  and  I  do  not 
expect  them  to,  that  would  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  reconsider  what  we  are  doing. 

But  in  that  30-day  period,  and  particularly 
with  the  Easter  vacation  period  cocnlng  up. 
we  have  arranged  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
lease  three  miles  of  beach,  the  best  beach, 
right  In  this  area  so  that  starting  Sunday,  all 
of  the  i>eople  that  like  to  go  to  the  beach  on 
the  Easter  vacation  period  will  have  three 
more  miles  of  the  best  beach  In  the  world  to 
go  to. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  action,  while 
it  deals  with  property  very  close  to  my  home 
in  California,  relates  to  the  whole  Nation,  but 
I  should  also  oolnt  out  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  has  triggered  my  thoughto  with 
regard  to  activities  throughout  the  NaUon. 

Just  two  years  ago  I  was  walking  along  this 
beach,  and  I  realized  that  here  In  Southern 
California  there  were  millions  of  people  who 
wanted  to  go  to  the  beach,  and  that  when 
you  go  by  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach,  or  any 
of  the  other  great  beaches  that  I  used  to  go 
to  as  a  youngster,  that  they  are  just  too 
crowded  these  days,  and  there  is  a  great 
need  for  more  beaches  where  people  can  go. 

Consequently,  I  checked  and  found,  and 
wltb  the  cooperation  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
that  they  did  not  need  the  total  of  IB  miles 
of  beach  which  they  presently  occupy.  So 
we  have  worked  out  that  this  six  miles  will 
be  declared  excess,  and  that  In  the  future, 
nUlUons  of  parUcularly  young  people  in 
California,  and  older  ones  as  well,  who  enjoy 
the  beach  will  have  greater  access  to  this 
property,  which  has  been  closed  since  World 
War  II  when  the  Sparine  Corps  took  It  over, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

In  addition  to  that,  having  made  that 
decision  two  years  ago  with  regard  to  this 
particular  property,  I  asked  that  a  survey  be 
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made  of  all  properties  held  by  the  Federal 
Government,  properties  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  the  OSA,  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  and  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Over  half  of  the  land,  for  example.  In  the 
Western  States  Is  owned  by  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  Is  apart 
from  parklands.  This  is  land  which  is  used 
by  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  denied  to  the  public,  as  far  as 
their  use  is  concerned. 

Much  of  this  use  is  not  proper  In  terms  of 
the  best  use.  Consequently,  this  Is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  announcements  that  will  be 
made  over  the  next  few  months  in  which,  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia as  well  as  In  Southern  California,  in 
the  Sast,  U»  North,  the  South,  announce- 
ments will  be  made  whereby  we  will  declare 
excess  property  that  presently  is  being  used 
by  the  Federal  Oovamment,  or  some  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  in  a  way  that 
we  have  determlDad  la  not  the  best  use. 

That  maans  that  then  the  State.  In  this 
case,  gets  tba  oniartunlty  to  use  this  as  park- 
land. In  other  cases.  It  may  be  determined 
that  property,  for  example,  that  Is  In  the 
middle  of  a  city  may  be  turned  over  to  the 
tax  rolls  and  the  funds  that  are  acquired 
thereby  can  then  be  used  to  develop  parts. 

In  any  event,  this  Is  an  Ixulicatloa  of  the 
scope  of  this  program.  I  say  that  It  probably 
wouldn't  have  happened  unless  I  had  taken 
a  walk  on  the  beach  two  years  ago  at  San 
Clemente  and  walked  an  extra  mile  and  saw 
the  great  poaalbUltlas  and  dacldad  that  the 
time  had  come  for  Prealdentlal  Initlatlvs. 
Presidential  inlttatlva  which  has  overridden. 
I  must  say,  very  deep  and  understandable 
bureaucratic  opposition  and  very  deep  and 
imderatandable  opposlUon  In  aome  segmente 
of  the  Congress,  only  because  Members  of 
the  Congress  at  times  were  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  bureaus.  Most  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  sure,  will  applaud  this  deci- 
sion. 

Starmzmt  bt  the  Paxsmnrr 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif  ami*,  is  part  of  the 
legacy  which  the  World  War  n  era  left  for 
the  Seventies.  For  thirty  years  thaaa  18  miles 
of  choice  coastal  land  have  served  as  an 
important  training  center  tcz  the  UJS.  Ma- 
rine Corps.  During  that  same  period,  Cali- 
fornia has  become  the  Nation's  nxMt  populoiu 
and  most  urban  State;  several  mUllon  peo- 
ple now  live  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Ckmp 
Pendleton  In  the  Saa  Diego-Loa  Angeles 
metropdllrtan  complex. 

For  these  people,  as  for  all  Americans,  we 
must  seek  to  leave  a  legacy  that  goes  beyond 
good  bousing,  vital  industries  and  strong 
defense.  We  must  also  provide  an  endow- 
ment of  parklands  and  recreational  areas 
that  will  enrich  th«lr  leisure  owwrtuniUee 
and  n>ake  the  beauties  of  the  earth  and  sea 
more  accessible  to  them.  As  an  Important 
step  toward  creating  such  a  legacy  for  the 
people  of  Southern  California,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  today  that  fully  one-third  of 
the  beach  front  area  within  Camp  Pendleton 
will  soon  be  made  available  for  recteatlonal 
use  by  the  general  public. 

I  reoenUy  requested  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  initiate  proceedings  which  will  offer 
approximately  six  miles  of  the  Camp  Pendle- 
ton beach  Itoat.  located  on  both  sides  of  the 
San  Onofre  nuclear  generating  station,  for 
parkland  and  public  use,  by  transfer  of  Utle 
to  the  State  of  Oalifomla.  Anotiter  3,400 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  lying  in  back  of 
Highway  101  on  the  San  Clemente  side  of  the 
base  will  also  be  made  available  either  to 
public  bodies,  or  for  public  sale,  in  which 
caae  the  proceeds  would  under  the  law  be 
added  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  and  uaed  for  Federal  add  local  park 
developmeat.  In  accordance  with  statute.  Sec- 
retary iMiixy  wlU  inform  the  interested  com- 


mittees of  the  Congress  that  this  property 
Is  to  be  released. 

On  Tuesday  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
signed  a  lease  agreement  making  some  three 
miles  of  beach  front  south  of  the  nuclear 
generating  station  available  for  Immediate 
puMlc  use.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement 
undertaken  In  order  to  provtde  innTTWK«i«t^ 
public  acoasB  to  the  beach  area  and  to  avoid 
any  Interference  with  plana  which  have 
been  made  by  the  State  of  California  to 
open  this  segment  of  the  beach  front  to  the 
public  during  the  school  holidays  in  April. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  possible  formally  to 
declare  that  the  entire  six  miles  of  beach 
fnmt  are  in  excess  of  Federal  Government 
needs,  the  lease  will  be  terminated  and  the 
six  mUe  beach  front  area — with  the  exception 
of  the  site  of  the  San  Onofre  nuclear  gen- 
erating station — ^wlll  be  deeded  to  the  State 
of  California  few  park  purpoaee. 

The  Property  Review  Board,  which  I  es- 
tablished last  year,  has  studied  the  Camp 
Pendleton  lands  at  my  request,  and  has 
recommended  the  action  I  am  announcing 
today.  The  Board  Is  oontiniiing  ita  survey 
of  the  real  property  held  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  every  area  of  the  country, 
and  will  make  further  recommendations  oon- 
cemlng  lands  which  can  be  better  utilized  If 
they  are  opened  to  the  public.  Further  an- 
nouncements will  be  forthcoming  as  quickly 
as  additional  properties  can  be  cleared  for 
improved  use.  I  am  oonfldent  that  the  reeult 
will  be  better  Federal  property  management. 
Improvementa  in  the  preservation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  our  natural  environment,  and  a 
growing  legacy  of  parks  and  reoreatlonal  fa- 
cilities that  will  benefit  all  Americans  just 
as  the  Ckmp  Pendleton  action  does. 


IT  APPEARS  OUR  DETERMINATION 
TO  IMPLEMENT  VIETNAMIZATION 
PROGRAM  IS  BEARINQ  FRUIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Tkrkt)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  any  na- 
tion's  history,  there  are  times  when  its 
entire  existence  seems  threatened  by 
events  not  capable  of  being  controlled. 
In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  this 
Nation  edge  toward  such  a  position  as 
a  war  in  a  far  off  land  has  all  but  en- 
gulfed us.  Optimism  has  turned  to  des- 
pair. Conmiitment  at  times  replaced  by 
vacillation.  In  the  wake  of  the  New  York 
Times  case,  our  entire  credibility  as  a 
Nation  was  laid  bare  before  the  world. 

Suddenly  despite  the  self-incrimina- 
tion that  resulted  from  these  reports,  we 
have  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
months,  the  opportunity  of  hope  that 
our  adversary  in  Vietnam  is  responding 
at  the  conference  table  in  Paris. 

The  degree  of  frustration  which  has 
resulted  from  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam is  represented  by  many  individuals, 
well  motivated,  but  in  my  Judgment 
working  against  an  early  settlement  to 
the  conflict,  who  have  attempted  to  con- 
duct negotiations  through  channels  other 
than  the  normal  means.  Unfortunately 
these  efforts  have  contributed  to  a  con- 
fusion in  this  country  and  in  many  other 
nations. 

The  determination  oS  the  present  ad- 
mtnistratioo  to  end  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  was  apparent  frcHn  the  first 
days  of  the  President  in  oflQce.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  the  mistakes  ot  the  pre- 
vious 8  years  could  not  be  rectified  in 
the  first  months,  the  critics  of  the  war 


again  started  their  private  diplomacy. 
Those  who  warned  about  such  activities 
were  rebuked  as  Individuals  who  favored 
a  continuation  of  the  war. 

Our  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Communists  should  have  tau^t  us  that 
they  respect  strength  and  acpMt  weak- 
nesses. Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  have 
played  on  the  confusion  of  the  American 
people  with  great  skill. 

But  in  the  post  weeks,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  at  long  last,  the  Vletcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
negotiate.  Proposals  have  been  offered 
which  offer  a  real  chance  for  substantive 
negotiatloDS. 

There  are  elements  in  their  proposals 
which  are  unacceptable.  They  have 
called  for  the  removal  of  President  Thleu 
as  well  as  withdrawal  of  all  American 
men,  material,  and  flnancisd  ttiud«t4^nf^ 
This  of  course  would  place  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  a  vulnerable  poslUon. 

Their  proposal  is  still  very  oK^urag- 
ing.  It  appefU'8  that  our  determlnatioti 
to  implement  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram is  bearing  fmlt. 

There  is  undoubtedly  tough  negotiat- 
ing ahead.  Indications  are  that  the  ene- 
my is  planning  an  offensive  undoubtedly 
designed  to  weaken  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese negotiating  position. 

But  we  can  only  have  cause  for  opti- 
mism that  at  long  last,  the  Vletcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  decided  to 
propose  a  plan  which  has  elements  de- 
signed to  produce  meaningful  negotia- 
tions. 


CITATION  OF  DR.  FRANK  STANTON 
FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  CONGRESS  IS 
DIRECT  CHALLENGE  TO  THE 
FIRST  AMENDMENT'S  LONG- 
STANDING PROTESCnON  OF  PRESS 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jamzs  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  cite  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  is  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  first  amendment's  l<«ig8tanding  pro- 
tection of  press  freedom. 

ITie  House  should  reject  the  charge  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  there  most  be  a  clear  and  com- 
pelling national  interest  which  cannot 
be  served  by  any  other  alternative  before 
a  coogressioDal  subcommittee  can  de- 
mand to  see  a  reporter's  notes.  Certainly 
there  is  not  such  national  interest  in- 
volved in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
This  principle  was  reaffirmed  last  yeai 
in  the  decision  on  Caldwell  against 
United  States. 

Second,  the  grounds  cited  by  the  sub- 
committee are  Insufficient  to  support  the 
charge  of  contempt  of  Congress. 

In  support  of  its  subpena,  the  subcom- 
mittee contends  that  although  a  report- 
er's notes  cannot  be  reached  by  subpena. 
as  stated  in  Caldwell  against  United 
States,  unused  film  outtakes  can,  since 
they  "i>ertain  to  actual  events"  and  are 
"not  the  private  thoughts  of  tixe  report- 
er." 

Howevo*.  outtakes  are  in  fact  televi- 
sion's counterpart  to  a  reporter's  notes. 
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A  film  Intenriew  la  constitutlaDally  un- 
dlstlnguishable  from  an  interview  in 
which  a  reporter  makes  his  own  written 
notee  or  uses  a  reoonting  device. 

The  St«>reme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
that  the  first  amendment  prc^iiUts  com- 
pulsory disclosure  of  confidential  associa- 
tions and  private  communications  ob- 
tained in  a  context  analoeous  to  a  news- 
man's situation. 

These  decisians  have  placed  the  broad- 
cast and  print  Journalists  cm  precisdy 
the  same  footing.  Whatever  the  test  ap- 
plied, the  general  rule  is  that  the  first 
amendment  protects  a  newsman's  sources 
and  notes  from  compulsory  disclosure  by 
a  court.  Congress  or  any  other  investigat- 
ing ageiMy. 

The  first  amendment  provides  broad- 
casters with  the  same  protection  as  other 
forms  of  the  press.  And  this  protection 
is  sufficient  grounds  to  reject  the  charge 
of  contempt  and  withdraw  the  subpena. 


THE  FAILURE  OP  THE  SUMMER 
HIRINO  PROGRAM  BY  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  IN  CLEVE- 
LAND. OHIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vamik)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  6 
years  my  ofBce  has  closely  followed  the 
nrie  of  the  Federal  agencies  in  the  Cleve- 
land community  in  regard  to  summer 
employment  for  students  who  have  taken 
the  summer  Civil  Service  test  and  for 
those  young  people  who  are  economi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  report  today  that 
this  year's  efforts  l^  the  Federal  agen- 
cies in  my  home  community  of  Cleve- 
land are  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  which 
this  program  has  been  in  operation. 

Several  weeks  a«o,  in  connection  with 
my  great  interest  in  this  eiK>rmous  em- 
ployment protdem,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  every  Cabinet  officer  in  the 
hopes  of  stimulating  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  every  Federal  agency  for  this 
critical  summer.  The  letto*  was  sent  to 
the  following  Federal  officials:  Hon. 
Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Hon.  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Hon.  George  W.  Romney.  Hon. 
Melvln  R.  Laird.  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton.  Hon.  John 
N.  Mitchell.  Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers,  Hon.  John  A. 
Volpe,  and  Hon.  Jdtm  B.  Connally,  Jr. 
A  sample  <A  the  text  erf  the  letter  is  as 
follows: 

WAMtmOToy.  D.C., 

June  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Rzcrabmon. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Uucation 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DSAE  Mk.  SsoKTAmT:  As  the  summer  ap- 
proaches. I  must  8hsi«  with  70U  my  deep 
oonoem  for  the  plight  of  young  pteople  tn  the 
Orewter  Clevtfsnd  Community  and  ■tmUv 
ootnmnnlttee  throughout  the  Nation.  Student 
employment  opportunities  are  at  a  lower  lerei 
than  I  haTe  known  them  to  be  In  tbe  peat 
twelre  yean. 

I  hare  noted  tbMt  the  Administration  has 
annoxmeed  plans  for  a  massive  Job  pro- 
gram for  students  this  summer  in  an  effort 
to  deal  with  the  massive  unemployment 
among  our  young  people.  WhUe  these  plans 
are  laudable,  they  are  tardy  and  may  reach 
only  a  segment  of  those  so  crttlcally  needing 
employment  to  continue  eduoeAlon. 


In  years  past,  I  have  worked  cloetiy  with 
Cabinet  Officers  in  an  effort  to  open  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  summer  poeltlons  among 
the  federal  establishments  within  cities  like 
ours  to  help  meet  this  critical  shortage  of 
employment.  It  is  my  hope  this  year,  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  direct  your  offi- 
ces In  Cleveland  to  develop  a  grater  number 
of  sununer  positions  than  nonmally  would  be 
considered.  Dsually,  in  the  past,  one  summer 
position  would  be  developed  for  every  100 
federal  workers.  In  view  of  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  this  year,  would  It  not  be  possible 
to  Increase  the  ratio  of  summer  positions  to 
one  for  every  25-30  regular  federal  employ- 
ees? Such  a  plan  was  effectively  carried  out 
during  the  summers  of  1963,  1064  and  1965 
and  helped  Immeasurably  In  lessening  the 
tensions  which  resulted  from  the  frustration 
of  unemployment  and  idleness. 

It  is  essential  that  such  positions  should 
be  fairly  apportioned  among  young  people 
who  depend  on  such  employment  to  continue 
their  education  or  to  upgrade  their  skills.  It 
Is  essential  for  the  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  most  critical  area  of 
unemployment  confronting  the  Nation. 

Your  asslBtaQce  and  cooperation  In   this 
vital  effort  would  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chabi.ks  a.  Vantk. 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

The  following  are  the  texts  of  the  re- 
plies which  I  received  from  some  of  the 
Cabinet  Officers  who  replied.  The  letters 
are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Dkpaitmkxt  or  J  u stick. 
Waghington,  DC,  June  11,  1971. 
Hon.  CHxaLBS  A.  Vantk, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Mb.  Vaivik  :  The  Attorney  General  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  3, 
1971.  regarding  your  concern  for  student  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  Cleveland. 

This  Department  shares  your  eoncem  for 
student  employment,  and  we  are  engaged  In 
a  sizable  summer  employment  program.  This 
year,  our  offices  throu^out  the  country  will 
hire  about  1,000  youngsters  for  the  sununer. 
This  will  Include  14  young  people  In  the 
Cleveland  area.  This  number  represents  a  ra- 
tio of  approximately  one  young  summer  em- 
ployee for  each  23  regular  Justice  employees 
In  Cleveland. 

Sincerely. 

KaNNETH  J.  Staixo. 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Training. 

Trx  SBcarrAmT  or  thx  Tixasukt. 

Washington,  D.C,  June  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Chaxlcs  a.  VAinK. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Ma.  Vanix:  I  share  with  you  your 
deep  oonoem  for  unemployed  young  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  has  been  the 
oeee  for  the  past  aevecai  years,  the  Preel- 
(>nU  again  tSils  year  asked  ttMit  Federal 
agencies  employ  at  least  one  dlaadvantaged 
youth  fcM-  each  40  permanent  full-time  em- 
ployees. The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  always  met  this  goal  and  in  arddltloD 
has  hdred  many  young  people  wtio  sre  not 
dlsadvanUged.  This  year  we  hope  to  hire 
in  ezceas  of  2.700  young  people  throughout 
tbe  ooun4ry.  In  the  greater  Cleveland  oom- 
munlty.  our  four  bureaus  expect  to  hire  one 
youth  for  ttcSi  34  permanent  employeea.  We 
hare  1,236  permanent  employees  and  plan 
to  hire  62  young  people. 

It  la  my  garni  that  wherever  the  funds  are 
available,  we  will  hire  juat  as  many  young 
people  as  we  can  where  there  Is  meaning- 
ful w<ark  to  be  performed.  Tou  have  my 
beat  wtaliea  for  success  In  your  efforts  to 
Increase  the  number  of  jobs  available  for 
y<oung  people. 

atnoerely  yours, 

John  Cohmallt. 


SccaxrAaT  or  Housing 

AND  XTeban  Dkvxlopmskt. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  28, 1971. 
Hon.  Chaelks  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  M>.  Vanik  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  3,  1971,  in  which  you  shared  deep 
concern  for  the  plight  of  young  people  In  the 
Oreater  Cleveland  Oommunlty  and  similar 
communities  throughout  the  nation  as  far 
as  sununer  employment  opportunities  are 
concerned,  and  of  your  suggestion  that  in 
view  of  the  unemployment  crisis  this  year 
that  we  consider  the  feasibility  of  Increasing 
the  ratio  of  summer  positions  from  one  for 
every  100  Federal  workers  to  one  for  every 
25-30  regular  Federal  employees  in  the 
Cleveland  Conununlty 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  our  sum- 
mer hiring  in  the  Cleveland  Community  Is 
quite  in  line  with  your  recommendation.  In 
that  we  have  allocated  three  positions  for  the 
84  regular  Federal  employees. 

This  Dei>artment  has  always  been  quite 
concerned  about  Job  opportunlttes  for  our 
young  people,  and  we  appreciate  your  Inter- 
est in  this  vital  area.  Whenever  funds  permit, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  provide  more  and  more 
oppjortunltles  for  the  employment  of  our 
young  people. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  Interest  In  young 
people,  and  this  Department. 
Sincerely. 

Oborcb  Romntt. 

U.S.  DKPAKTMDrr  or  Oomumkc*, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  It,  1971. 
Hon.  CRAkLxs  A.  Vantk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Ma.  Vanik:  Secretary  Stans  has 
asked  me  to  reply  furtfaer  to  your  letter  of 
June  3,  1971,  which  was  earlier  acknowl- 
edged by  Ur.  Sol  Moaher  on  June  4,  1971. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe  policy  on  Summer  Employment  oif 
students  in  Washington  as  well  as  nation- 
wide and  have  found  the  following. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Oommeree 
will  hire  1  dlaadvantaged  youth  for  am)roxl- 
mately  every  40  permanent  employees  na- 
tionwide, llieee  figures  are  based  on  ICarch 
31  personnel  ceilings  which  were  aomewhat 
higher  than  our  preeeot  employment  figures. 

We  also  will  be  hiring  high  school  summer 
aides  and  high  achool  Junior  fellows.  Another 
program  will  be  our  "stay  In  aohooP  group. 
These  students  are  hired  as  part  time  em- 
ployees during  the  school  year  and  then  con- 
verted to  full  time  svimmer  employees. 

The  combination  of  all  these  programs 
should  result  In  the  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe  hiring  approximately  1350  summer 
employees  nationwide.  Tou  can  be  aaaured 
that  our  office  In  Cleveland  wUl  also  hire  its 
fair  share  baaed  on  the  ratio  of  approod- 
mately  1  summer  for  every  40  permanent 
employees. 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  quite  meet  the  ratio 
of  1  summer  em.ployee  for  every  25  or  30 
permanent  employeea  but  I  know  you  will 
agree  that  1 :  40  is  an  Improvement  over 
1:100. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  fxirther  help  in  this 
matter,  pleaae  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any 
time. 

Sincerely, 

ElDWABO  W.  HUFFC'Ul. 

Special  Assistant. 

DcpAancKNT  or  Statk, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Craklss  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Vanik:  The  Secretary  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated  June  3  in 
which  you  express  deep  Interest  In  summer 
en^loyment  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  young  people  In  the  Cleveland  area. 

The  Department  of  State  has  no  offices  In 
the  Cleveland  area.   However,  you  may  be 
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Interested  In  knowing  that  In  those  cities 
where  we  do  have  field  offlcea,  we  will  be  em- 
ploying a  number  of  economically  deplrved 
youngsters.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the  youths 
we  plan  to  en:4>Ioy  In  the  Washington  D.C. 
area. 

We  appreciate  your  writing  us  about  the 
summer  employment  situation,  and  we  hope 
that  you  wUl  continue  to  call  on  us  whenever 
you  believe  we  can  be  ol  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Aasaota, 
Assistant  Secretary, 
Congressional  Relations. 

U.S.  DsrAjmcxMT  or  Aobicultuss, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  18. 1971. 
Hon.  Chailxs  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAB  Ma.  Vanik:  Secretary  Hardin  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  3,  1971. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  actively  partlclpatea  in  the 
President's  effort  to  provide  siimmer  Jobs  tot 
students.  Last  sununw  we  hired  more  than 
10,000  students,  Including  2,800  under  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. We  plan  to  hire  about  the  same  num- 
ber this  summer.  Since  our  permanent  em- 
ployment Is  appcozlmately  83,000,  I  think 
you  wUl  agree  that  we  are  doing  our  part. 

Here  Is  a  recent  Secretary^  Memorand\un 
in  which  Secretary  Hardin  has  cMnmlttad 
the  Department  to  hiring  at  least  one  needy 
person  for  every  40  regular  employeea. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  In  your  estima- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  stimmer  employ- 
ment of  youth.  Tou  can  be  sure  that  this 
program  will  continue  to  be  given  high-pri- 
ority oonalderatlon  in  this  Department. 
Sincerely, 

S.  B.  Peanoxs, 
Director  of  Personnel. 

U.S.  DCPAETICKNT  Or  Labob, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  16, 1971. 
Bon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

DxAB  CoNGBXssMAN  Vanik:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  3.  1971.  expressing  your 


oonoem  about  the  lack  of  summer  employ- 
meat  opportunities  for  you  ig  people.  Secre- 
tary Hodgson  has  referred  your  letter  to  this 
office  for  reply. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  re- 
cently received  additional  funds  from  the 
$106  million  summer  supplemental  appro- 
priation. The  revised  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  (NTC)  summer  program  slot  alloca- 
tion for  Cleveland  will  be  8,213. 

In  addition,  the  Manpower  Administration, 
working  through  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment service  system  sponsors  a  natlonvrtde 
Summer  Employment  Program  to  encourage 
employers  to  hire  youth  during  the  summer 
months.  Applicants  are  referred  from  local 
employment  service  offices  to  private  employ- 
ers, government  agencies  and  employers  par- 
ticipating m  the  National  Alliance  of  Bual- 
neaamen's  Touth/ JOBS  Program. 

As  you  know  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  Implemented  the  Federal  Summer  Em- 
ployment Program  for  Needy  Touth  every 
year  since  1965.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  Indicated  that  since  1968  the  President 
has  announced  the  goal  of  employing  one 
needy  youth  In  Federal  agencies  fc^-  every  40 
regular  employees.  The  FedMia  agencies  In 
the  Cleveland  area  have  met,  and  generally 
exceed,  this  goal  every  year.  This  program 
Is  expected  to  provide  meaningful  work  ex- 
perience as  well  as  financial  assistance  to 
youtli  to  enable  them  to  return  to  school  In 
the  fall.  Although  It  Is  not  one  of  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  program,  the  summer  Jobe 
may  provide  youth  with  oppcn^unltlee  to  con- 
tinue working  part-time  after  returning  to 
school  In  the  fall. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  htipful  to 
you.  Please  feel   free   to  call  on  us  If   we 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  J.  Fassxb,  Jr., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 
Manpower  and  Manpower  Administrator. 

Assistant  Sbcxxtaet  or  Detense, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  3,   1971,  concerning  summer 
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employment  opportunities  for  youth  In  the 
Oreater  Cleveland  Community. 

In  January  of  this  y«ar  we  asked  the  mili- 
tary depcutments  and  defense  agencies  to 
establish  their  plans  for  the  employment  of 
youth  during  the  summer.  While  minimum 
component  goals  were  prescribed  In  order  to 
assure  the  continued  support  of  this  pro- 
gram at  dealrable  levels.  It  was  recognised 
that  a  successful  campaign  would  depend  on 
more  than  meeting  numerical  goals;  that 
challenging  and  mterestlng  work  assignments 
would  have  to  be  provided  these  young  peo- 
ple, particularly  assignments  which  could  be 
related  to  future  adult  employment.  Con- 
sequently, all  componenta  of  Defense  were 
cautioned  to  not  only  direct  their  maximum 
available  resources  toward  the  employment 
of  needy  youth,  but  also  to  emphasise  the 
development  of  productive  and  meaningful 
work  assignments. 

'nie  summer  employment  plans  of  the 
Defense  Installations  in  the  Cleveland  area 
have  been  reviewed,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  theee  Installations  plan  to  hire 
this  summer  one  youth  for  every  twenty- 
seven  regular  employees.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  jrouths  to  be  hired  will  be 
those  with  an  established  economic  or  edu- 
cational need. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  above  information  virlll 
be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  W.  Clewlow, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Civilian  Personnel  Policy. 

As  can  be  seen,  many  of  the  agencies 
specified  the  numbers  of  young  people  to 
be  employed  in  the  Cleveland  area.  At 
this  point  it  would  be  helpful  to  examine 
the  actual  statistics  of  the  numbers  of 
young  people  who  were  hired  from  Civil 
Service  rolls.  Special  Civil  Service  Direct 
Hire;  Youth  Opportunity  Corps,  Schools 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
stay-in-school  program.  The  chart  is  as 
follows : 
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'  The  regular  Civil  Service  Summer  Hire  program  requires  a  special  Civil  Service  entrance 
examination  designed  for  this  program.  At  present,  entrants  with  scores  in  the  high  90's  are  not 
t>eing  hired  for  laclt  o<  employment  opportunities. 

I  The  Special  Hire  Program  of  Civil  Service  allows  a  young  person  to  be  hired  for  the  summer  if 
his  or  her  grade  everage  is  3.5  out  of  4  points  or  above  without  the  usual  Civil  Service  summer 
eumination. 


The  remainder  of  the  programs  are  associated  with  the  Economic  Opportunity  propam  and  are 
totally  federally  funded.  The  agencies  involved  do  not  have  to  use  "in-house"  funds  for  these 
programs.  Obviously,  they  are  oriented  towerd  economically  disadvantaged  young  people. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Region  is  comprised  of  several  counties.  Last  year  in  the  Northern  Ohio 
Region,  320  young  people  were  hired  under  the  regular  Summer  Civil  Service  program.  This  year 
82  were  hired. 


As  can  be  seen,  a  total  of  30  young  peo- 
ple have  been  hired  from  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice rolls.  This  compares  with  a  total  of 
93  in  1970  and  513  from  all  CivU  Service 
programs  for  the  summer  of  1966.  It  is 
simply  disgraceful  that  the  Federal  agoi- 
cies  in  Cleveland  have  cut  back  their  ef- 
forts to  hire  from  regular  summer  Civil 
Service  roUs  in  Cleveland.  It  appears  to 
me  from  these  statistics,  contrary  to  the 
CXVII 1609— Part  18 


expressed  intent  of  the  letters  which  I 
received  from  heads  of  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington, that  most  of  the  Federal  agencies 
have  not  Invested  any  of  their  resources 
to  hire  summer  employees  or  interns  tus 
has  always  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

At  a  time  when  regular  employment  in 
the  Cleveland  area  and  throughout  the 
Nation  is  severely  curtailed,  many  young 
people  had  only  the  Federal   Oovem- 


ment to  whom  they  could  look  for  mean- 
ingful and  gainful  employment.  In  the 
instances  brought  to  my  attention 
through  personal  interviews,  many  of 
these  young  people  took  the  summer 
Civil  Service  examination  In  the  good 
faith  and  in  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  summer  employment  if  their 
scores  were  sufficient.  As  It  turns  out. 
that  was  hardly  the  case.  Those  with 
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scores  of  90  and  above  are  not  now  beln«     their  regular  budgets.  Obviously,  there 
hired  because  the  agencies  did  not  budget     is  a  commitment  of  staff  time  required  to 

supervise  these  young  people.  But  this 
commitment  is  by  no  means  overwhelm- 
ing. 

While  562  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple have  been  tilred  In  this  year's  sum- 
mer program,  that  compares  with  1,127 
in  1970.  979  in  1909.  971  in  1968,  and  894 
in  1966.  Elven  In  the  area  of  hiring  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  the  Federal 
agencies  have  fallen  way  below  their  own 
previous  standards. 

I  might  take  this  time  to  point  out  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  the  worst  of  any 
of  the  agencies.  In  previous  years,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  chart,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice hired  well  over  500  per  summer  under 
all  of  the  summer  hire  programs.  This 
year  they  hired  a  grand  total  of  five.  It 
84>pear8  that  this  Is  now  the  policy  of  the 
new  Postal  Service  since  it  has  become 
partially  Independent  of  the  Congress 
and  the  executive.  This  does  not,  in  my 
Judgment,  mean  that  the  Postal  Service 
is  independent  of  its  responslbUity  to  the 
public  and  especially  hard-pressed  young 
people  who  were  expecting  to  be  con- 
sidered for  employment  in  the  Service. 
What  I  fear,  ICr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
same  situation  Is  prevalent  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  suspect  that  if  the  other 
iCembers   of   this   body   check   Federal 


for  such  employment  In  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Apparently,  the  departments  never  au- 
thorized funds  to  be  set  aside  from  their 
budget  to  allow  field  offices  of  their  agen- 
cies to  allocate  positions  for  summer 
hire.  This  attitude  by  the  various  Fed- 
eral agmdes  has  dashed  the  hopes  of 
thousands  of  well-meaning  young  people 
who  have  desperattiy  sought  such  em- 
;^yment  aiid  who  bdleved  that  the  al- 
ready arduous  employment  application 
process  for  summer  emidoyment  would 
mean  a  chance  at  gainful  employment. 
This  policy  will  critically  affect  plans  for 
higher  education.  It  will  also  spread  dis- 
illusionment among  young  people  con- 
cerning their  opportimity  to  participate 
In  Oovemment  programs. 

As  for  the  hiring  program  of  those 
young  people  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged, the  story  Is  not  too  much 
better.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  chart,  a 
total  of  562  disadvantaged  young  people 
have  been  hired.  The  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram, as  far  as  I  can  determine,  are  al- 
located from  qjecial  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  money,  and  other  Q)eclally 
allocated  funds,  recently  announced  fay 
the  President.  In  other  words,  the  hiring 
of  these  disadvantaged  yoimg  people  does 
not  cost  the  agencies  any  funds  from 


summer  hiring  practices  in  their  dis- 
tricts, they  will  find  the  same  deplorable 
oonditloDS. 

Bir.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  executive  departments  can  stm  re- 
direct the  efforts  of  their  agencies  so  that 
young  peoide  can  still  be  hired  thrxHigh- 
out  the  Nation  this  siunmer.  It  is  not  too 
late.  There  is  still  time  if  the  Cabinet 
officers  in  charge  will  take  the  responsi- 
bility to  direct  their  field  offices  to  apply 
the  idiiloeophy  which  they  themselves 
expressed  to  me  in  the  letters  which  I 
cited  above. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers uul  personnel  directly  involved  in 
every  Federal  agency  will  avail  them- 
stives  of  this  last  (w>portunlty  to  hire 
more  young  peoi^  both  from  the  sum- 
mer Civil  Service  rolls  and  the  various 
Federal  summer  programs  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  before  time 
runs  out.  I  shall  again  urge  each  Cabinet 
Officer  and  the  Postmaster  General  to 
face  up  to  this  crttioal  need. 

Jo.  conclusion,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoui,  the  charts  listing 
the  Federal  summer  employment  efforts 
for  1966  and  1970  to  provide  a  direct 
means  for  my  colleagues  to  compare 
them  with  tbt  dreadful  1971  statistics. 
The  1966  and  1970  statistics  aa  summer 
hiring  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
Clevdand  are  as  follows: 
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THE  SHARPSTOWN  POLUES— XI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalxz)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  began  a  discussion  of  how  the  now 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Will  Wilson, 
earned  his  very  substantial  fees  from 
Frank  Sharp  and  all  the  enter- 
prises controlled  by  that  felonious 
fraud.  It  would  appear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wants  to  protect  Mr. 
Wilson  from  exposure,  and  so  it  has  ar- 
ranged to  free  Mr.  Sharp  from  facing 
any  criminal  trial  for  his  deeds.  In  fact, 
the  Justice  Department  procured  such  a 
sweeping  immunity  order  for  Sharp  that 
his  attorneys  argued  that  the  Seciulties 
and  Exchange  Commission  could  not 
even  ask  for  a  f^ederal  court  injunction 
that  would  order  Sharp  to  obey  secu- 
rities laws  in  the  future.  I  imderstand 
that  Judge  Hughes,  of  Dallas,  has  never- 
theless agreed  to  hear  the  case  that 
the  SBC  will  present. 

Most  of  the  enterprises  that  Sharp 
owned  or  controlled,  and  which  he  em- 
ployed WUl  Wilson  to  represent  as  gen- 
eral counsel,  are  now  either  defunct  or 
in  various  states  of  disarray  and  failure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  duty  of  a  counsel 
is  to  help  his  client  know  what  the  law  is. 
and  to  see  that  his  client  stays  within  the 
law.  According  to  that  interpretation  this 
Is  what  Will  Wilson  was  being  paid  by 
Frank  Sharp  to  do. 

However,  in  examining  another  exam- 
ple of  the  Sharp  company  dealings  today. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  Counselor  Wil- 
son knew  nothing  about  his  client's  prob- 
lems or  that  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with 
what  Sharp  was  doing,  or  that  his  ad- 
vice was  ignored,  although  he  did  not 
seem  constrained  to  quit  the  Job  as  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  felt  strongly 
about  the  strange  deals  of  his  boss,  Mr. 
Sharp.  For  that  matter,  Mr.  Wilson  does 
not  protest  at  all  the  strange  deal  made 
by  his  present  boss,  Mr.  Klelndelnst,  that 
resulted  in  virtually  no  penalty  and  no 
possibility  of  penalty  for  Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  employed  as  general 
counsel  of  the  Shaipstown  State  Bank. 
That  bank  performed  fairly  well  in  its 
first  years  of  operation,  but  developed 
some  problems  in  1967.  From  that  time 
on,  Sharpstown  State  Bank  was  the  site 
of  wheeling  and  dealing  that  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension  or  belief.  BbA 
management  became  progressively  worse, 
and  It  is  a  matter  of  sheer  conjecture 
whether  the  bank  would  have  collapsed 
of  its  own  weight  had  not  events  hastened 
its  demise. 

In  analyzing  the  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Depoeit  Insurance 
Corporation  noted  that  these  were  swne 
of  the  signs  of  bad  managnnent  in  the 
bank: 

Self-serving  transactlona  through  extension 
of  a  large  volume  of  questionable  quality 
loan*  that  exceeded  statutory  llmltaUons 
to  the  control  owner  and  related  Intereeta 
-  -  ■  disregard  for  requirements  of  statutes 
and  regulations  .   .   .  and  so  on. 

These  self-serving  tendencies,  these 
dangerous  practices  were  noted  as  early 
as  1967.  Warnings  ot  progressively  more 


drastic  nature  went  to  the  bank  from  su- 
pervisory agencies.  Yet  the  conditions 
persisted  and  worsened  until  at  last. 
Frank  Sharp  had  incurred  loans  of  $30 
million  to  himself  and  his  ccmipanies 
from  his  bank. 

Some  of  this  took  place  after  Wilson 
left  the  employ  of  Frank  Sharp;  but  some 
of  it  to(ric  place  while  he  was  working  for 
Sharp.  And  so,  especially  in  view  of  the 
report  of  the  FDIC,  that  the  bank  was 
lending  money  to  its  officers  and  interests 
controlled  by  its  officers  in  amounts 
above  legal  limits,  and  that  it  disregarded 
laws  and  regulations,  I  have  to  ask:  What 
did  Will  Wilson  know  of  all  this?  What 
part  did  he  play  in  it?  Was  he  an  adviser 
who  was  ignored,  or  was  he  an  adviser 
who  operated  in  ignorance?  Could  it  be 
that  he  might  have  been  a  party  to  these 
questioniUsle  practices  of  Sharp's  insur- 
ance compsuiy,  and  atill  other  odd  doings 
of  Sharp's  realty  company? 

Wilson  has  not  spcdcen.  That  is  too  bad. 
because  as  these  detds  are  revealed,  peo- 
ple can  only  conclude  as  I  have  that  the 
Justice  Department  let  Frank  Sharp  off 
the  hook  because  they  wanted  to  keep 
Will  Wilson  from  being  caught  himself. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Blahtoh)  is 
recogxxlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
of  American  citixais  to  assemble  to  peti- 
tion their  Government  for  any  reason 
whatsoever  is  a  cherished  privilege  in  our 
free  society.  Most  important,  it  is  a  guar- 
anteed right  under  the  Constitution. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  we 
must  emphasize  duties  which  are  con- 
current with  rights.  I  think  we  tend  to 
talk  too  much  about  rights  rather  than 
our  duties. 

I  have  monitored  the  demonstrations 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  past  3  years, 
and  have  become  increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  expense  the  city  of  Washington 
Incurs  when  mass  demonstrations  are 
held. 

Last  year,  in  a  speech  before  this 
body — Jime  26,  1970 — I  Usted  a  complete 
cost  study  made  of  demonstrations  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  report  and 
survey  were  conducted  at  my  request  by 
the  Mayor  of  Washington. 

I  again  requested  an  additional  report 
this  spring  after  the  so-called  May  Day 
demonstrations.  The  Honorable  Graham 
W.  Watt,  assistant  to  the  Commissioner, 
responded  and  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  statistics  he  supplied  me  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Oolimibia, 
and  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Watt  said  in  his  covering  letter, 
in  part: 

The  District  of  Columbia  goTcmment  Is 
very  concerned  about  this  situation.  Until 
now  the  city  has  abeorl>ed  the  costs  of  such 
events  although  they  are  not  concerned  with 
local  Issues  or  problems.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  recent  events  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  District  to  continue  to  sustain 
these  costs  without  additional  Wn«.r»>ia.i  sup- 
port. We  are  currently  T^nimrig  various  al- 
ternatives for  obtaining  relief,  both  for  the 
Immediate  problem  and  for  the  future. 


The  cost  of  the  May  Day  activities  and 
the  peaceful  April  24  demonstration 
against  the  war  was  $3,920,781.  Police 
services  contributed  91.5  percent  of  these 
costs.  District  agencies  have  indicated 
an  ability  to  absorb  $2,021,138  of  the 
total,  leaving  $1,899,643  requiring  addi- 
tional budget  action. 

The  budget  for  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  is  lean  enough  without  this 
extra  burdoi.  I  think  it  is  imperative  for 
Congress  to  come  up  with  measures 
which  will  assist  the  government  and 
taxpayers  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Now  these  figures  do  iK>t  represent  ad- 
ditional millions  of  dollars  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  outside  of  the  District's 
expoises.  The  Federal  Oovemment  spent 
as  much  as  a  half  million  dollars  in  bring- 
ing in  additional  Federal  troops  to  the 
Washington  area  during  the  first  week 
of  May  to  cope  with  the  threats  of  the 
May  Day  violence  mongers.  The  National 
Guard  had  to  be  mobilized,  costing  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  total 
expenses  for  May  Day  probably  exceed 
$4  million  alone. 

What  about  the  local  taxpayers?  They 
bear  the  burden  for  both  the  cost  of 
Federal  action,  as  well  as  the  loss  to 
their  own  city  during  these  dem<»Btra- 
tions.  Since  1969,  damage  to  private 
property  has  exceeded  $400,000  In  anti- 
war demonstrations.  Tbt  loss  of  revenue 
to  ccmunercial  establishments  in  the 
Washington  downtown  area  during  these 
demonstrati(»i8  probably  exceed  several 
million  dollars.  When  commercial  estab- 
lishments do  not  generate  mudi  trade, 
then  ci^  tax  revenues  go  down,  thus 
amounting  to  a  further  burden  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  will  be  seeking,  through  the  District 
of  Columbia  committee,  various  answers 
to  these  critical  questl(»8.  Shoidd  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  bear 
the  full  cost  through  their  budget  for 
these  antiwar  demonstrations?  Should 
demonstrators  be  forced  to  post  some 
type  of  peace  bond  to  pay  f  (h-  the  costs 
resulting  from  their  actions?  Should  the 
Federal  Government  allot  specific  funds 
in  contingency  to  the  District  to  take 
care  of  demonstrations? 

Further,  I  want  to  have  Ccmgress  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  the  8<»newhat 
laxity  of  our  laws  relating  to  offenses 
during  demonstrations. 

We  are  relying  on  disorderly  conduct 
and  imlawful  entry  laws  which  were 
written  express  for  individual  inci- 
dents, such  as  the  drunken  man  on  the 
downtown  streets,  rather  than  for  dem- 
onstration offenses. 

We  need  to  revise  the  District  <tf  Co- 
lumbia Code  to  refiect  the  growing  mass 
assembly  offenses,  or  else  tackle  the  per- 
plexing problem  of  applying  extraordi- 
nary measures  during  mass  demonstra- 
tions from  existing  laws. 

The  system  of  "collatend,"  where  a 
person  posts  $5,  $10  ot  $25  and  then  casx 
forfeit  it  without  any  further  repercus- 
sions, tends  to  increase  the  tendoicy  for 
youths  to  resort  to  violent  acts,  rather 
than  hinder  them.  Collateral  should  be 
utilized  as  a  measure  to  diminish  crim- 
inal acts,  not  Just  as  a  punishment.  You 
ttre  not  punishing  people  by  making 
them  pay  a  $10  fee.  After  all,  a  tourist 
from  Tennessee  driving  in  Washington 
caa  be  fined  $15  for  making  an  illegsJ 
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turn  OQ  a  street — $5  more  than  a  kid 
who  thnms  a  brick  through  a  window 
at  one  of  the  frequent  demonstrations 
here. 

Tlie  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Judges  sets  the  coQateral,  and  in  rare 
caaes  have  they  raised  It  to  a  levti  suffi- 
cient to  deter  demonstration  vloiOKe. 
The  power  to  set  collateral  is  solely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  statutory  mtntmiinif  and  max- 
imums set  by  law  for  violence  oocurring 
in  groups  of  25  people  or  more.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  fine  a  dnmk  $10  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  and  a  demcnstrator  the 
same  amount  when  the  latter  is  bent  on 
destroying  public  property,  and  the  for- 
mer has  no  measures  whatsoever. 

lily  study  of  antiwau-  demonstrations 
in  the  Nation's  Cm>ltal  since  1969  indi- 
cate that  over  14,000  people  have  been 
arrested  tor  offouee  taking  place  dur- 
ing these  mass  rallies,  and  over  1,000 
have  forfeited  collateral  <rf  less  than  $25. 

I  have  also  learned  from  good  sources 
that  prof  essimal  demtmstration  organiz- 
ers actually  pass  the  word  along  to  pros- 
pective participants  on  ocHlege  campuses 
that  the  chances  of  getting  arrested  in 
Washington  during  a  demonstration  are 
practically  nil,  and  that,  even  if  one  is 
arrested,  the  "fine"  is  probably  going  to 
be  $10.  This  was  before,  of  course,  the 
mass-arrests  procedures  used  during  May 
Day.  Further,  since  the  collateral  is  so 
low,  many  organizers  bring  along  sev- 
eral thousand  debars  in  a  "defense  fund" 
to  post  the  collateral  for  those  who  want 
to  toss  a  few  bricks  or  harass  the  police, 
or  set  a  fire  or  two. 

Our  lax  systwn  begets  further  violence, 
and  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves if  we  permit  the  situation  to  exist 
without  changes  in  the  laws  to  cope  with 
this  new  mass-violence  technique  being 
deployed  against  the  safety  and  order  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 


Ctitrft 


Diiordtrty 

Dutniction  of  protMrty. 
MutiUtion  al  U.S.  fltf... 

Ptd6Stri«n  violition 

D«potitiM  trash 

Placing  MvtrtiMffltnt.. 
Burninf  of  U.S.  flag.... 

Throwing  miniln 

C.O.W 

Assault  on  poljca 

Totol 


Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  wMi  to  include  in  the 
RscoRB,  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues, 
statistics  from  antiwar  demoostrations 
since  January  1969.  I  believe  it  will  be 
most  Interesting  to  see,  first,  how  the 
Judicial  process  has  failed;  second,  how 
burdened  the  dty  government  here  is 
with  the  expmses:  and.  third,  the  obvi- 
ous need  for  a  response  by  Congress  to 
both  situations  : 

Trx  Dcrwct  or  CoLxncBtA, 
WOMhington.  B.C..  June  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Rat  BuufTOH, 
US.  Hou»e  of  Repn»ent*tiv€a, 
WMhlngtoti,  B.C. 

Okas  M».  'Buanom:  "nuuok  you  for  your 
letter  c€  Umij  5,  1071.  ngmnllng  the  anti- 
war denuxutraton  which  occurred  in  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C.  during  Aprtl  and  May  of  1971.  I 
very  much  appreciate  your  oonoem  on  thla 
matter.  I  am  iiteppj  to  answer  the  queetlooa 
you  have  ralaed  and  pro?lde  whatever  tnfor- 
matloQ  you  aeek  In  determining  your  policy 
poaltloae  on  handling  the  cost  oT  demoostra- 
tlona  and  any  rwlatons  to  the  D.C.  Oode  on 
the  laaue  oT  collateral. 

The  number  ot  arrests  for  the  period  AprU 
18  through  May  6,  1071  wae  13,501. 

The  ntmiber  of  arresta  for  May  3.  1071,  or 
7,400,  la  an  estimate  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Police  Department  changed  Ita  means  of  op- 
erations becauae  of  the  ^Tlatlng  oondltiona, 
and  computer  reoorda  were  not  maintained. 

Our  MetropoUtiui  Police  Department  haa 
no  meana  of  determining  the  extent  and  coat 
of  any  property  damage,  although  some  la 
known  to  hare  occurred.  There  were  30  police 
officers  and  36  civilians  injured  during  the 
April  and  May  events. 

The  Executive  Officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Courts  announced  on  June  0,  1071, 
the  following  court  actions  through  and  in- 
cluding Jtine  8.  1071.  with  respect  to  the 
May  Day  and  other  demonstrations  that  oc- 
curred from  April  38  through  May  7.  1071 : 


Number  papers gsx 

Nolle    prosequi 045 

Dlamlaaed '. goe 

Security   forfeited 388 

Judgment  not  guilty 78 

Judgment   guilty 888 


Total   cases   filed 7.473 

(Number  of  defendants 6,634) 


Total  cases  dispoaed 3.316 


Total  cases  pending 4,368 

Of  the  guUty  findings,  606  were  by  plea 
of  Nolo  Oontendere.  30  by  plea  of  guilty  and 
63  after  trial.  Of  the  688  flnt^twgi  of  guilty 
by  the  court,  360  were  given  suspended  sen- 
tences, 68  were  Imposed  a  fine  and  371  com- 
mitted and  released. 

We  have  Just  completed  our  study  ot  the 
ooata  to  the  District  government  of  the 
three  major  eventa  which  required  extraor- 
dinary security,  aanltatton  and  other  services 
of  District  agencies — the  peace  demonstra- 
tions of  AprU  34  and  May  8,  and  the  May  Day 
activities  which  occuired  ftam  May  1  thzough 
May  7. 

The  total  cost  of  all  these  activities  wa« 
$3,030,781;  8684.060  for  the  AprU  34  Peace 
March.  83,371,660  for  the  May  Day  actlvltlea 
and  $66,141  for  the  May  8  Peace  Marcii.  Po- 
lice services  were  the  major  coat,  constitut- 
ing 01JS%  of  the  total  cost.  District  agen- 
cies have  indicated  an  aMllty  to  absorb 
$3,031,138  of  the  total,  leaving  $1300,643  re- 
quiring additional  budget  action.  Support- 
ing detail  for  these  amntmta  la  attached.  The 
study  precludes  assessment  of  any  intangi- 
ble costs,  such  as  revenue  losses  related  to 
lessened  commercial  activities  during  the 
time  of  the  demonstrations. 

Tba  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
very  oonoerned  about  this  situation.  UntU 
now  the  dty  haa  absorbed  the  costs  of  such 
events  although  they  are  not  concerned  with 
local  issues  or  problems.  However,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  recent  events  makes  It  Impoe- 
Blble  for  the  District  to  continue  to  sustain 
theae  costa  without  additional  «<TM.ru'i^i  sup- 
port. We  are  currently  examining  various 
alternatives  for  obtaining  relief,  both  for  the 
Immediate  problem  and  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
concern  In  this  matter. 

OxAHAif  W.  Watt. 
Attistant  to  the  Comminioner. 


INAUGUIUL  ARRESTS  JAN.  18.  THROUGH  JAN.  20.  1969 


Total 


Bact  forf  ait 
$10 


Qad  forfait 
K5 


□act  forfait 


Nolla  pros 


No  papar 


Guilty 


Juvanilas 
tumad  ovar 
to  youth  lid 


75 
4 
3 
9 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 


70 
1 


8 


101 


72 


'  1-JlOO  or  30  diy»-l  to  30  days. 
<  1  to  60  days. 


NEW  MOBILIZATION  AND  VIHNAM  EMBASSY  DEMONSTRATIONS  NOV.  14  THROUGH  NOV.  17,  1969 


Charga 


Elact  forfeit 
Total  )10 


Foifait  in 
court 


No  papers      Nolla  pros      Not  guilty      Dismissad 


Juvanilas 

Continued    turned  over 

in  court  to  youth  aid 


Guilty 


Disorderly 

Dastruction  of  property 

MutiUtion  of  U.S.  fUg 

Unlawful  entry 

Damonstrating  within  SOD  fact  ot  an  ambassy 

Pedestrian  violation . 

Dangerous  Drug  Act 

Dafacinc  Washington  Monument 

C.D.W..Iinrfe 

Assault  on  police 

Trtspassjng 

lapading  traflk 

Untawful  assembly 

Total 


172 

2 

2 

2 
19 
21 

1 

1  . 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 


105 


11 
.... 


20 


IS 


0) 


230 


126 


41 


14 


24 


12 


>  1  to  110  tfiys. 
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Ckaiia 


Eltel  BkI 

Total      forfeit  $10     forfeit  $25 


in  court 


GuUty 


iavaailas 
lunMdovar 
t<ot  No  None      Coatinned        to  youth     Tnraad  over 

guilty  papars  pros         in  court  aid  to  ASK) 


DtionMy 

Dcstnicliaa  il  piepafty.. 

Aaw 

Assault  en  peliea 

P.P.W 

Dancaron  Drat  Ad 

Throwing  mmtos 

ladacMtaxpoaura 

Violalion  DoNca  Una 

Improper  riding  auto... 

Nodrhrar's  parmit 

PadastrianviolaUoa.... 


3K 

3  . 

1  . 
1 
1 
1 
I 
S 
10 
3 
1 
1 


174 


19 


133 
2 


2S 


Total 

393                182                 23                144                   1                   1 

27                  3                  6 

4 

2 

INJURIES/COST-ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Octobw  1967        Janaary  1969 

Oeloiwrl969    NovMnbtr  196S 

May  1971 

Injnrias: 

a.  TapoHcsaacan 

b.  To  military  parsonnsl 

c.  To  damonstraton/oolookari 

Estimatad  damage  to  public  and  privala  property 

EstHiiatad  cost  to  Gevammant  lor  polica  overtime  and  cleanup. 


$129, 


13 
10 
24 


;26S, 


('> 

Naaa   26 

13 

0) 

Nona    0 

0 

(') 

Nona    580» 

'ISO 

c> 

Nma    C44.130loS26*.130..... 

$195. 32S 

,100 

J27.422    (618.714 

1600.000 

>  Unknowii. 


>  Major  portion  vera  thosa  trutad  lor  aspeiura  to  tear  gas. 
SUMMARY  OF  COSTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  MAY  >-I0,  1970 


AgMiey 

Direct 
costs 

Indirtct 
costs 

Total 
costs 

FuBda 

absorbad 

by 

agency 

Addi- 
tional 
funds 
nawiad 

Agency 

Direct 
costs 

Indirect 
costs 

Total 
costs 

Funds 
absorbed 

br 

agency 

Addi- 
tional 
funds 

«53  . 
268  . 

1,909  . 

417  . 

71  . 

»2S3 
268 

1.909 

417 

71 

1,2S3 

2,722 

2.217 

396 

199 

60 

528.821 

$253  .. 
268  . 

181 
417  . 
71  . 

1,283  . 

2,722  .. 

2.217  . 
396  . 

60'. 

528,821  . 

""ii."729 

Fira  Dapartmant 

.    $i.a>3 

82 
.      15.000 

4.198. 
.     27,572 
187 
5.418 
498 
.      11.402  . 
8,697  . 

$1,083 

82 

15.000 

4.198 

27.572 

187 

6,376 

631 

11,402 

8.697 

*1,083  . 
82  . 

Public  ABaira  OSks 

JuvaoUa  Court 

Departmaatol  Corraetions 

Corporatiaa  Caaaaal 

"■ii,283' 

Recreation  Dapartoiant.    

■27,'572'. 

187  . 

6,376  . 

631  . 

K198 

Office  of  Comrosflity  Servicaa 

Natiooal  Park  Sarvica 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  . 

J958 
133 

Oliica  ol  CMI  Dalanae 

2.722. 
2.  217  . 

396  . 

199  . 

■  528.'82i'. 

Public  Health 

Dapartmant  of  Economic  Development. . 
Yoath  Opportunity  Servica* 

Public  Wallare 

60" 

i» 

Dapartmant  of  Highways  and  Traffic... 
Sanitary  Enpnaanng. 

11,402 

CoronaTi  Ofl^ca 

8,697 

Zoning  Commitnon 

Total 

613.844 

Source:  Office  of  Budget  and  Exacutiva  Managamant,  May  22, 1970. 

ANTIWAR  DEMONSTRATION  OF  NOVEMBER  13-15,  COSTS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Agency 


Direct     Indirect 
costs         costs 


Funds  Addi- 

abaorbad  tionai 

Total            by  funds 

costs      agency  needed 


Corporation  Counaal 13,399 $3,399 

Department  a(  General  Services $3,979  3,979 

Dapartmant  of  Economic  Davelopniant..          232 232 

Offica  of  die  Coroner 445  445 

MetropoTitan  PoNoe 544.502  544.502 

Fire  Dapartmant 5,642  5,642 

Office  al  Civil  Defense 2,969             26  2,995 

Lacsl  Aid  Agency 22  22 

DX.BailAgao« 232 232 

Dapartmant  of  Cerractkms 10.500            630  11,130 


$3,399  . 

$3,979 

232  . 
445  . 
101,220 

'443,282 

5,642 

2,995 

22  . 
232  . 

■  ii-iio 

Agency 


Direct     Indirtct 
costs         costs 


Funds  Addi- 

abaorttad  tionil 

Total             by  funds 

costs       agency  needed 


PublicSchooia $107          $830  $837 

Recreation  Department. 4,209  4,209 

National  Pari( Sarvica 41.725  41.725 

Department  of  Public  Health 33.989         1.806  35.795 

Department  of  Public  WaHara 9.508 9.508 

Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic....      17.956 17.956 

Dapartmant  of  Sanitary  Engineering 6,006 6,006 

Total 681,523        Tui  688,714 


$937 

$4,209 

41.725 

15,795  20,000 

9,508 

17,956 

6,006 

191 471       497,  243 


Source:  Offica  of  Budget  and  EMcutiva  Dapartmant,  Nov.  26, 1969. 

COST  OF  DEMONSTRATIONS  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  APRIL  AND  MAY  1971-SUMMARY  BY  PERSONAL  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS  (01-02)  AND  OTHER  OBJECTS  (03) 


Peace  March,  April  24 


Mayday,  May  1-7 


Peace  March.  May  8 


Total  cost 


Parional 


Agency 


Total  coat 


and 
benefits 


Other 
objects 


Total  cost 


Personal 

sarvicas 

and 

benefits 


Personal 


Other 
objects 


Total  cost 


and 
benefits 


Other 
objects 


Total  cost 


and 
bvnifits 


other 
objects 


Personnel  Offica 

Office  of  Civil  Dalenae 

Offica  of  Corporation  Counsel 

Finance  and  ravtnue 

Daparbnant  of  Ganaral  Sarvicas. . . 

Public  library 

Daparbnant  of  Economic  Davalop- 

mant 

Youth  Opportunity  Sarvicas 

Human  Relations  Commission 

Police  dapaitmant 

Fira  dapartnanL 

Superior  Court. 

Bail  Agency 

Dapartmant  ol  Correctlona 

DeJMrtmant  of  Racraation 

Dapartmant  of  Human  Resources. . 
Dapartmant  of  Highways  and 

Traffic 

Dapertmant  of  Sanitary 

Engineering 


Total. 


$1,236 
518 
686 

l.ltt 
23 

136 


$1,236 
478 
686 

1,148 
23 

109 


1.250 

529,035 

1,566 

532 


1,000 

516.490 

1.566 

532 


1.125 
2.276 
18.255 

8.888 

17,406 


1,075 
2.276 

12,290 

8,082 
16.292 


584.080         563,283 


$40 


$233 

1,986 
23,480 


$233 
1,285 

17,460 


$701 
6,020 


$78 


$78 


10,622 


10,617 


105 


105 


$233 

3,300 

23,998 

686 

11.875 

23 


27 


250 
12.545 


SO 
5,965' 
806 

1,114 


700 

1,121 

3,002,285 

20.109 

47,862 

15.258 

42.128 

1.808 

24.211 

61,572 

18,185 


700 

1,121 

2.806,878 

20,010 

47,862 

14,972 

22,622 

1.808 

17,566 

50,315 

15,138 


195, 407 
99 


286 

19,506 


6,645 

11,257 

3,047 


136 

531  531  1,231 

119  119  t490 

55,516  55,516  3,586,836 

448  448  22,123 

48,394 

15,258 

43,253 

4,322 

45.404 


238 
2.938 

3.244 

1.924 


238  . 
2.666 

3,051 

1,754 


$272 
193  73, 704 

170  37, 515 


$233 

2.599 

17,938 

686 

11.870 

23  . 

109 

1,231  . 

2.240 

,378,884 

22.024 

48,394 

14.972 

23.188 

4,322 

32,522 

61,448 

33,184 


20,797      3,271,560      3,028,587 


242,973 


65.141 


64,506 


635      3,92C,781      3.656.377 


$701 
6,060 


27 


250 

207,952 

99 


286 
19,555 


12,882 

12.256 

4.331 

264.404 
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FINALITY  OP  JUSTICE 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  innocent 
accused,  when  wrongly  convicted,  des- 
perately needs  ready  access  to  the  courts. 
His  remedy  Is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
That  remedy  is  specifically  recognized 
and  defined  in  the  statutes. 

But  the  remedy  is  meaningless  when  it 
cannot  be  utilized  promptly  and  dispoei- 
tively.  For  the  innocent  convict,  that 
remedy  too  often  today  is  submerged  in  a 
flood  of  purely  frivolous  post-conviction 
proceedings  initiated  by  the  guilty  con- 
vict solely  for  dilatory  purposes.  The 
cause  of  simple  Justice  cries  out  for  re- 
form. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  recently  gave  voice  to  that  cry.  In 
a  speech  addressed  to  the  Alabama  Bar 
Association  in  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.,  on 
June  25, 1971,  he  explained  in  graphic  de- 
tail the  urgency  of  the  need.  With  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  quote 
herewith  Attorney  General  Mitchell's 
comments: 

RarrouMc  rax  Finalitt  or  Jusncx 

(An  Address  by  John  N.  KltcheU.  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  tbe  United   States) 

Tbe  story  is  told  tb*t  many  years  ago  a 
bishop  and  a  Judge  were  arguing  with  one 
■ciother  a«  to  who  was  tbe  man*  powerful. 
The  blahop  said  to  the  Judge  "All  you  can 
say  to  a  man  Is  'You  be  hanged,'  whereas  I 
can  aay  to  him  Tou  be  damned.'  " 

To  this  the  Judge  responded,  "Yes,  but 
when  I  say  'You  be  hanged.'  you  are  hanged." 

Certainly  this  tale  proclaims  its  own 
antiquity.  Fortunately,  the  day  Is  long  pc^ 
when  a  single  sentencing  Judge  bad  un- 
reviewable discretion  in  determining  tbe  fate 
of  a  convicted  criminal. 

But  today,  both  In  the  Federal  Eind  state 
criminal  court  systems,  we  have  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  In  Federal  courts  alone.  i)etl- 
ttons  for  appeal  In  criminal  cases  more  than 
quadrupled  during  the  1060b.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual for  cases  to  drag  through  the  courts 
for  years.  Frank  Hogan  of  New  York,  the 
dean  of  American  district  attorneys,  said, 
"there  Is  virtually  no  such  thing  as  finality 
In  a  Judgment  of  conviction." 

In  my  opinion  this  a  serious  misdirection 
of  Justice.  The  process  of  rehabilitating 
offenders  Is  seriously  Impeded  when  they 
never  reach  the  point  of  recognizing  thelr 
own  gfullt.  Justice  must  be  fair,  impartial, 
and  protective  of  human  rights,  but  It  should 
also  have  another  attribute — flnaUty. 

As  you  know.  President  Nixon  has  been 
very  cxincemed  about  the  effectiveness  ol  the 
American  Judicial  system.  Last  Idarch,  at  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary  In 
WlUlamsburg,  Virginia,  he  delivered  a  major 
address  calling  for  court  reform.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  Is  dedicated 
to  this  cause,  and  Is  doing  what  It  can  within 
Its  JurisdlcUoo.  It  drafted  and  promoted  the 
passage  of  the  DIstrtot  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970, 
whlcti  Is  an  important  example  of  reform. 
Through  the  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
Asatfltance  Administration,  we  are  provldli^g 
funds  to  states  and  localities  for  Improve- 
ment of  their  court  systems.  One  of  the  most 
important  at  such  projects  has  been  pro- 
poMd  to  LEAA  by  the  23rd  Judicial  Circuit, 
covering  tladlson  Oounty  in  which  we  meet 
tonight.  It  would  study  the  causes  of  court 
congestion  and  delay,  and  recommend  solu- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  announce  tonight  that 
this  project  has  been  approved,  and  t-raa 


to  granting  nearly  #57,000  for  this  purpoae. 
The  23rd  Circuit  Is  oontributlng  the  time  of 
the  four  circuit  Judges  and  oourtrootn  staff, 
of  County  Bar  Association  peraoDnel.  and 
other  operating  expenses  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
proposals  frcxn  this  project  will  be  a  model 
for  other  circuits. 

So  as  you  can  see,  court  reform  Is  In  the 
air.  and  there  are  a  number  of  us  here  to- 
night who  are  already  involved  in  the  prooeos. 
In  my  regards  I  would  like  to  deal  with  one 
aspect  I  have  already  mtrodueed — the  ques- 
tiotx  of  Onality.  And  I  would  like  to  con- 
centrate on  one  factor  which  in  recent  years 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  compound 
the  problem. 

Today,  final  Judgments  of  oocvictlon  are 
subject  not  merely  to  direct  attack  on  ap- 
peal, but  to  collateral  attack  through  post- 
conviction remedies  seemingly  derived  from 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  nveans  that 
when  a  criminal  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  In  the  state  courts,  and 
has  exhausted  his  right  ot  direct  appeal  to 
higher  courts,  he  may  nonetheless  relltlgate 
the  case  all  over  again  in  Federal  courts  on 
claims  of  constitutional  violations,  using  the 
theory  of  habeas  corpus. 

The  writ  of  habeas  oorptis  became  of  Im- 
portance In  England  during  the  fight  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  to  commit  per- 
sons without  dlscloalng  tbe  cause  of  the 
arrest.  Without  the  cause  of  the  arrest  made 
known,  the  prisoner  could  neither  be  balled 
nor  tried.  The  writ  o<  habeas  carpus  was 
used  by  the  courts  to  force  the  Jailer  to  bring 
the  person  arrested  before  the  court  so  that 
the  oourt  could  determine  the  legality  of  the 
detention.  It  was  only  a  pre-trial  device  to 
force  the  dlscloe\tre  of  the  cause  of  detention. 
It  could  never  be  used  after  conviction. 

In  the  United  States  the  present  form  of 
the  writ  bears  little  resemblance  to  Its  early 
counterpart.  The  Federal  writ  was  made 
available  as  a  post-trial  remedy  for  Federal 
prisoners  as  early  as  1788,  and  for  state 
prisoners  In  1867.  Since  then  Its  tise  in  this 
manner  has  been  greatly  expanded  by  court 
decisions,   eepedally   since    1953. 

Today  In  the  post-convlctlon  proceedings 
derived  from  habeas  corpus,  a  single  Federal 
district  Judge  Is  called  upon  to  redetermine 
questions  of  Federal  constitutional  law  which 
may  well  have  already  been  passed  upon  by 
the  trial  courts  and  the  highest  court  ot  the 
state.  Sometimes  these  involve  new  inter- 
pretations which  change  the  legal  concept 
on  which  the  trial  had  been  based  years 
earlier.  If  he  determines  that  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional violations  has  occurred  and  that 
it  prejudiced  the  defendant's  trial,  he  will 
order  the  conviction  overturned.  His  decision 
Is  appealable  by  the  losing  party  to  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  court  of  appeals,  and  there- 
after review  may  be  sought  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Under  existing  law  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
habeas  corpus-type  petitions  that  can  be 
filed  by  a  prisoner.  As  the  Supreme  Oourt 
has  construed  tbe  habeas  corpus  statute 
passed  by  Congress  In  1867.  a  prisoner  may 
raise  a  new  claim  at  any  time  regardless  of 
the  number  of  petitions  he  may  have  filed 
earlier.  The  only  limitation — and  one  very 
difficult  to  enforce — Is  that  he  must  not  have 
consciously  and  deliberately  withheld  the 
claim  from  his  earlier  petitions.  Tlius  there 
are  Instances  substantiated  by  Federal  oourt 
records  In  which  prisoners  have  filed  as  many 
as  forty  or  fifty  petitions,  and  there  is  one 
case  with  57  petitions. 

It  is  entirely  permissible  under  existing 
law  for  a  prisoner  to  file  a  Federal  petition 
claiming  that  a  confession  given  by  him  was 
coerced.  Much  later  he  may  file  another  con- 
tending that  evidence  seized  in  his  home 
was  the  product  of  an  unreasonable  search 
and  seizure.  Still  later  he  may  challenge  the 
composition  of  his  Jury,  or  claim  that  ad- 
verse publicity  prior  to  the  trial  prejudiced 
the  resvUt. 


The  Federal  co\irt  must  consider  the  merits 
of  each  of  these  claims,  notwithstanding  full 
prior  adjudication  of  these  same  issues.  In 
ahcrt,  prisoners  are  almost  entirely  free  \m- 
der  present  law  to  have  their  convictions  re- 
litlgated  again  and  again  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged constitutional  infirmitiea,  many  of 
which  are  new  Interpretations  suggested  by 
an  imaginative  defense  attorney. 

This,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  an  exploitation  of 
the  court  system.  I  think  that  today's  notions 
of  habeas  corpus  are  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  writ's  historic  tradition,  but  serves 
more  often  than  not  to  frustrate  Justice 
rather  to  promote  It.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  deny  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to 
challenge  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  led  to  his  conviction.  I  do  feel 
strongly  that  the  use  of  collateral  attack, 
which  was  Intended  only  as  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy,  must  be  brought  under  man- 
ageable control  in  order  to  restore  some  bal- 
ance to  the  Judicial  process. 

The  abuse  of  habeas  corpus  not  only  dis- 
torts tbe  function  of  the  courts,  but  gives  an 
undue  legal  advantage  to  the  offender  who 
can  afford  to  retain  an  attorney  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  think  up  new  modes  of  at- 
tack. The  indigent  prisoner  miist,  without 
legal  training,  think  up  his  own  grounds  for 
attack,  and  the  coiirt  determines  whether  the 
merit  of  his  petition  warrants  assigning  him 
a  paid  lawyer.  In  my  opinion  this  represents 
an  unequal  application  of  Justice. 

There  is  another  serious  reason  for  such 
reform.  Tbe  lack  of  finality  has  an  effect  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  convicted  persons.  Writ- 
ing In  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Professor 
Paul  M.  Bator  of  Harvard  Law  School  has 
argued  persuasively  for  more  finality,  and 
has  pointed  out  Its  impact  on  the  rehabili- 
tation process.  He  observed  that  the  first  step 
in  rehabilitating  offenders  is  a  "realization 
by  the  convict  that  be  is  Justly  subject  to 
sanction,  that  he  stands  in  need  of  reha- 
bUltatlon.  .  .  ." 

Lack  of  finality  may  well  have  similar 
negative  effects  on  the  respect  for  law  gen- 
erally. Do  we  not  demonstrate  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  legal  processes  if  we  must 
keep  avenues  open  for  endless  redetermina- 
tion of  questions  long  ago  passed  upon  by 
competent  Judicial  tribunals?  As  Judge 
Henry  Friendly,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  re- 
cently observed,  "It  Is  difficult  to  urge  public 
respect  for  the  Judgments  of  criminal  courts 
in  one  breath  and  to  countenance  free  re- 
opening of  them  in  the  next."  In  the  same 
vein.  Mr.  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  concurring 
In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  opinion,  observed: 

"No  one,  not  criminal  defendanits,  not  the 
Judicial  system,  not  society  as  a  whole,  is 
benefited  by  a  Judgment  providing  that  a 
man  shall  tentatively  go  to  JtUl  today,  but 
tomorrow  and  every  day  thereafter  his  con- 
tinued incarceration  shall  be  subject  to  fresh 
litigation  on  issues  already  resolved." 

If  some  substantial  percentage  of  the  peti- 
tions filed  were  determined  to  be  meritorious, 
p>erhaps  there  might  be  a  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  expanded  writ  is  necessary  and  that, 
on  balance,  it  should  be  retained  as  it  Is. 
However,  the  sitatlstics  indicate  that  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  petitions  filed  in  the 
Federal  courts  are  found  to  be  meritorious. 
For  every  sound  petition,  there  are  scores  of 
patently  frivolous  ones.  As  Mr.  Justice  Rob- 
ert H.  Jackson  noted  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
"It  musJt  prejudice  the  occasional  merltorloiu 
application  to  be  burled  in  a  flood  ol  worth- 
less ones." 

The  manpower  burden  which  the  abuse  of 
habeas  corpus  Imposes  on  the  courts,  defense 
attorneys,  and  both  local  and  Federal  proe- 
ecutors  Is  Intolerable.  It  even  contributes  to 
the  significant  delays  that  exist  In  certain 
Jurisdictions  between  arrest  and  trial.  The 
number  of  petitions  filed  by  state  prisoners 
in  the  Federal  courts  each  year  Is  staggering. 
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and  tbe  Increases  in  that  number  over  the 
past  two  decades  are  equally  staggering. 

Twenty  years  ago,  for  example,  the  number 
of  petlttons  filed  annually  was  less  than  500. 
By  1960  the  nimxber  bad  risen  to  900,  and 
since  then  the  filings  have  multiplied  more 
than  eightfold  to  more  than  7,500  in  1969. 

The  petttlona  could  be  disposed  of  In  only 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  oonsumlng  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  of  lawyers  and 
Judges,  or  by  being  relegated  to  a  aort  of 
second-class  type  of  Federal  action,  to  which 
all  parties  concerned  would  give  abort  shrift. 
Neither  of  these  methods  of  disposition  is  a 
sound  basis  for  administering  criminal  Jus- 
tice, in  my  vivw.  Justice  Is  not  served  when 
tbe  litigation  of  frequently  frtrolous  habeas 
corpus  petitions  diverts  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  legal  community  from  criminal 
cases,  thus  further  undennlnlng  the  Con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  speedy  trial. 

Now,  if  this  Is  a  fair  statement  of  the  final- 
ity problem,  what  can  be  done  about  It?  Let 
me  dlaeusB  three  altemaitlves  under  consid- 
eration. 

In  bis  address  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
habeas  corpus.  Judge  Riendly  has  proposed 
that  certain  constitutional  claims  be  open  to 
review  only  if  the  petitioner  makes  what  the 
Judge  terms  a  "ccdorable  showing  of  In- 
nocence." Since  the  prisoner  has  already  had 
a  cbance  to  challenge  oonstltutlonaUty  at  bis 
trial  and  on  direct  appeal,  there  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  limiting  habeas 
corpus  to  claims  which  may  demonstrate  tbe 
petitioner's  Innocence. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  limit  tbe 
habeas  corpus  claims  to  those  oonoemlng  the 
reliability  ot  the  faot-flndlng  process.  For 
example,  i^ere  the  oonstltuUoxuil  <dalm  does 
not  affect  the  reliability  of  the  evldencs  ad- 
duced— as  In  the  esse  of  unlawful  searches 
and  selsures,  or  the  failure  to  warn  of  the 
right  to  oounasl — such  a  claim  could  be  made 
on  direct  appeal,  but  not  on  the  use  of  the 
so-called  Federal  habeas  corpus  appeal.  This 
is  tbe  same  principle  applied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  m  determining  whether  certain  of  Its 
constitutional  dsolsions  will  or  will  not  be 
retroactive. 

Still  another  response  could  be  to  establish 
a  Federal  forum,  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  provide  direct  review  of  state  and 
Federal  convictions.  This  review  could  be  a 
substitute  for  the  present-day  application  of 
Federal  habeas  corpts.  It  could  provide  more 
opportunity  for  review  than  tbe  Supreme 
Court  now  has  time  for.  and  there  oould  still 
be  the  posalbUity  of  aopeal  from  Its  rulings 
to  the  highest  court.  This  cotild  tighten  up 
the  review  process  and  hasten  finality. 

You  will  note  that  none  of  these  proposals 
contea^>lates  revoking  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  statute,  but  only  providing  some 
modification.  And  in  identifying  these  vari- 
ous alternatives,  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  adopt  them  all  simultaneously  or  that 
we  should  choose  only  one.  A  combination 
of  two  or  more,  in  varying  degrees,  might  be 
desirable.  Baoh  has  Its  own  merits  and  Its 
problems. 

I  have  catalogued  them,  not  to  endorse  any 
or  all,  but  to  further  expand  the  dialogue 
that  must  occur  within  the  legal  profession 
If  we  are  to  rsstore  the  element  of  finality 
to  the  Jtistlce  process.  We  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  examining  these  varloxis  alter- 
natives so  as  to  make  reeommendatlons.  I 
urge  other  interested  organlEatlons  to  do  the 
same.  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes.  too,  should  play  an  Instrumental  role 
in  developing  any  remedy.  Views  should  also 
come  from  the  Conference  of  SUte  Chief 
Justices,  the  NaUonal  Association  of  State 
Attorneys  Oeneral,  and  appropriate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  criminal  defense  bar.  Since 
tbe  present-day  use  ot  habeas  corpus  as  a 
poet-trial  remedy  stems  from  a  Federal  stat- 
ute, I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  Join  In 


this    review,    looking    toward     meaningful 
amendment  of  the  law. 

Above  all,  I  feel  that  some  consensus  must 
be  reached  without  too  much  delay.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  unrestricted  application 
of  habeas  corpus  Is  robbing  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess of  whatever  finality  It  had  a  few  years  ago. 
Partly  because  of  this  abuse,  our  courts  are 
fast  moving  toward  a  state  of.  to  borrow  MU- 
ton's  words,  "confusion  worse  confoiinded." 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  coUateral 
attack  using  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must 
be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds.  If  so, 
we  can  restore  to  American  Justice  that 
moment  of  truth  in  which  the  guilty  may 
begin  rehabilitation,  and  the  limocent  may 
go  free. 


DR.  DELYTE  MORRIS — A  TRIBUTE 
TO  A  GREAT  EDUCATOR 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  pecmlssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricoho  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  can  equal  the  record  compiled  by  Dr. 
Delyte  Morris  retiring'presldent  emeritus 
of  Southern  Illinois  University.  In  his  23 
years  as  university  president  and  presi- 
dent emeritus,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity emerged  from  the  academic  back 
waters  as  a  struggling  teachers  o(dlege 
to  a  modem  university  complex  that  Is 
the  17th  largest  university  in  the  United 
States. 

From  1948  until  1970  as  university 
president,  Delyte  Morris'  leadership  and 
inspiration  saw  the  university  increase 
its  student  enrollment  from  3,013  to  35,- 
000  tmd  undertake  the  development  of  a 
new  campus  at  Edwardsvllle,  m.,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  original  campus  at  Carbondale. 
Addltion<>lly,  a  new  dental  school  is  soon 
to  be  <4>ened. 

Delyte  Morris  has  been  more  than  a 
builder  or  entrepreneur.  He  has  fought 
valiantly  for  the  students  and  the  fac- 
ulty. He  has  breathed  life  into  the  uni- 
versity in  order  that  its  academic  stand- 
ing is  top  rated.  Delyte  Morris*  spirit  em- 
bodies the  whole  of  the  university.  It  is 
a  personal  monument  to  his  strength  and 
imagination. 

On  August  31,  when  he  retires  as  pres- 
ident emeritus  the  education  oMnmunlty 
will  lose  an  invaluable  resource.  I  know 
of  no  other  man  who  has  been  as  respon- 
sible for  bringing  quality  higher  educa- 
tion to  Southern  minois  than  Delyte 
Morris.  His  impact,  however,  does  not 
stop  there.  Today.  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity has  a  graduate  studies  program 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  education  components  overseas. 

Delyte  Morris  is  a  man  of  broad  vision. 
He  forged  a  strong  partnership  between 
the  university  and  the  areas  in  which  it 
is  located.  To  him,  the  unverslty  func- 
tions to  serve  all  the  people. 

Now  67,  Delyte  Morris  has  been  in- 
volved in  public  education  for  43  years. 
His  major  positions  have  included  in- 
structor In  public  speaking  and  director 
of  forensic  activities  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  chairman  of  the  speech  depart- 
ment and  director  of  the  special  educa- 
tion clinics  at  Indiana  State  Teachers' 
College  and  professor  of  speech  and  di- 
rector of  the  speech  and  hearing  clinic 
at  Ohio  State  University. 


CHAPTER  IX— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
PANT  CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  po-- 
misslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
ninth  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  ma.temal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  HJl.  7657,  as 
ammded.  is  increasing.  Ilie  bill  wMch 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  infant  care  programs  which  are 
now  slated  for  obUviaD  as  of  June  30, 
1972,  has  at  this  time  77  cosponsors  and 
16  cospoQsors  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regl<nal  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  addi- 
tional satellites  and  56  mfttemal  and  in- 
fant care  programs  in  existence  deliver- 
ing c«nprehensive  health  care  to  almost 
half  a  million  children  and  youth  of 
lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  oomprdienslve  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  If  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  descriiitlons  of  six 
children  and  youth  programs. 

Ilie  material  tcilows: 

CHZLoent  AMD  Tooth  Psojsct  No.  638 — 
Miami,  Fla. 

The  University  of  Miami  Comprehensive 
Health  Oare  program  for  Children  and  Youth 
No.  638  began  in  May  1967  and  saw  Its  first 
patient  In  the  latter  part  of  1967.  Its  pres- 
ent budget  is  approximately  •676.000  in  Fed- 
eral Funds  and  1225,000  In  local  matching 
funds  from  the  Dade  Oouniy  Department  of 
Hospitals. 

Five  thousand  patients  are  presently  re- 
ceiving comprehensive  health  services.  The 
patient  population  Is  more  or  less  equally 
divided  between  Black.  Spanish  speaking  and 
Caucasian  patients.  A  complete  range  of 
health  services  is  provided.  Costs  of  care  per 
patient  have  decreased  70%  since  project 
initiation.  The  basic  service  component  has 
aaowed  us  to  augmented  our  program  by  re- 
ceiving additional  funds  to  evaluate  our  pro- 
gram and  to  receive  HKW  funds  to  train 
medical  students  in  public  health.  What 
does  terminating  our  CAY  Project  mean: 

(1)  It  means  that  a  portion  of  the  6.000 
children  and  youth  aged  birth  to  20  years 
will  return  to  undignified,  fragmented,  epi- 
sodic health  services;  it  rrio^nM  that  the  re- 
□mlnder  will  receive  no  care  at  all. 

(2)  U  means  that  the  promlsss  we  have 
made  to  6,000  chUdren  and  their  famlUes  is 
broken. 

(3)  It  means  that  tbe  many  patients  who 
are  now  maintained  In  a  level  of  health  su- 
pervision, return  to  tbe  meaningless  and 
more  costly  curative  health  cycle. 

(4)  It  means  lowered  ImmunlBatlon  levels 
and  tbe  poselblUty  of  epidemics  (like  the 
1970  dlphtheru  epidemic)  spreading  to  In- 
clude the  children  and  youth  In  our  10 
square  mile  geographic  area. 

(5)  It  means  the  termlnatKm  of  the  C  A 
Y  Pediatric  Rehabilitation  CMnlc  at  Jack- 
son Mmnorlal  Hospital  and  that  the  children 
who   now    receive   physical   therapy,   pros- 
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tbesls  and  exception*!  (vthopedlc  Mryloes 
will  continue  bo  limp.  b»Te  untreated  spinal 
curvatures,  and  otber  untreated  physical 
handicaps. 

(0)  It  means  the  end  to  the  enthualasm 
generated  at  all  levels  of  the  University  of 
Ml*ml  School  of  Medicine  in  Community 
Medicine.  It  means  the  end  to  the  inroads 
made  in  educating  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents to  the  Importance  of  health  care  de- 
livery. It  means  an  end  to  one  of  the  most 
Ingenious  models  ever  developed  to  get  med- 
ical students  (V4  of  C  &  T  Projects  are 
located  In  Medical  Schools)  excited  In  oom- 
mumty  and  public  health  to  the  point  of 
making  career  plana  in  this  field. 

(7)  It  means  the  end  to  our  demonstration 
programs.  Fifty  predominantly  Black  stu- 
dents at  Miami  Jackson  High  School  In  2 
classrooms  will  not  get  the  complete  dental 
and  medical  services  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing; they  will  no  longer  enjoy  a  3  hour 
weekly  conference  with  our  physicians.  p>8y- 
chologlst.  psychiatrist,  and  dentist  that  oc- 
cur* during  regular  school  hovirs. 

(8)  It  means  that  the  weekly  health  edu- 
cation column  In  dentistry  that  our  staff 
writes  In  the  local  newspaper  (anonymously) 
will  terminate  and  the  small  strides  that 
have  been  made  In  getting  the  concept  of 
preventive  dentistry  to  the  public  is  no  nwre. 

(9)  It  means  the  end  to  the  clothing  bou- 
tique which  has  been  set-up  for  the  teenagers 
in  our  area;  it  means  that  the  clothes  do- 
nated to  us  by  Burdlnes,  Jordan  Marsh  and 
others  do  not  get  channelled  to  the  ghetto 
teen-agers  who  now  wear  them  with  pride 
and  dignity. 

( 10)  It  means  that  Willy  Carter  and  Susan 
Mormlea  do  not  go  to  summer  diabetic  camp. 

<1I)  It  means  that  the  Boy  Soout  Troop 
which  our  staff  people  spoaaor  termlitates. 

(13)  It  means  that  children  Uke  Mekxlle 
Riviera,  now  is  months  and  normal  would 
have  now  been  dead,  or  crippled  from  heart 
disease  to  the  point  of  being  unable  to  am- 
bulate. 

(13)  It  means  that  treatable  diseases  in 
early  stages  would  again  be  left  to  smolder 
and  mature.  It  means  that  high  levels  of 
anemia  would  again  flourish,  that  other  nu- 
tritional rtlBwanw  would  increase,  and  that 
children  eat  their  school  lunches  in  pain 
from  carles  and  oral  Infection. 

(14)  And  lastly  It  means  that  the  children 
m  our  community  decide  again  that  they 
have  no  Mends  in  the  tttabUshment.  and 
they  return  to  a  life  of  militancy,  antisocial 
behavior,  juvenile  delinquency  and  cycle  of 
poverty. 

Thx  Crilbbzk  akd  Tooth  Pbojcct  No.  837 — 
Mashvilix.  Tmir. 

The  Mebazry  OhUdien  and  Youth  Project 
(CAT),  funded  orlglnaUy  under  a  grant 
frwn  the  U.8.  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare, 
has  been  in  operation  since  March  lom.  This 
program  is  an  Integral  functioning  part  of 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics  of  Meharry 
Medical  CoUege  of  Nashville.  The  Program 
offers  complete  health  care  serrlcee  to  a  pa- 
tient population  of  approxlmataly  12.000  chil- 
dren from  btrtli  to  18  years  at  age.  At  present 
more  than  0.500  of  these  chUdren  have  been 
registered  for  services.  The  target  area  served 
ts  approxlmattiy  86  sqxiare  miles,  covering 
the  North  and  Northwest  portions  of  Metro- 
politan NaabvUle.  About  70%  of  the  chUdien 
registered  come  from  famUlea  with  an  annual 
income  of  leaa  than  $3,000.00. 

The  CAT  Projaet  ts  staffed  by  competent 
and  weU-qualUled  profeaslonaU.  Including 
pediatricians,  dentist,  public  health  nurse*,  a 
speech  pathologist  and  hearing  spedallst,  a 
nutritionist,  child  psychologist  and  others. 

Comprehensive  medical  and  dental  care  la 
provided  to  chUdren  from  birth  through  age 
18,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  preachool 
years  (S  through  8  yean  of  age) .  The  compre- 
hensive care  provided  routinely  include*  com- 


plete medical  and  dental  care  (with  periodic 
planned  revisits  for  complete  weU-chUd  re- 
evaluatlon  and  re-screenlng) ,  audlometrlc 
screening  and  therapy,  speech  evaluation  and 
therapy,  psychological  screening  and  counsel- 
ing, nursing  service,  social  service  and  nutri- 
tional guidance. 

The  complete  facilities  of  Meharry  Medical 
College  and  Its  teaching  hospital  (Hubbard 
Hospital)  are  available  to  eUl  children  regis- 
tered under  the  Children  and  Youth  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  Meharry  Child  Devel- 
c^jment  Clinic  provides  consultation,  counsel- 
ing and  supervision  for  C  &  Y  chUdren  who 
are  mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. 

During  the  past  year  (January  through  De- 
cember, 1970)  there  were  more  than  10,000 
patients  visits  to  the  Center,  and  approxi- 
mately 36,000  separate  Items  of  patient  serv- 
ice were  rendered. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  array  of  services 
provided  our  patients,  the  Meharry  Children 
and  Youth  Project  also  la  actively  Involved  In 
teaching  and  in  health  research  in  It*  am- 
bulatory setting.  Medical  and  dental  students 
from  Ideharry  Medical  College  and  nursing 
students  from  Tennessee  State  University, 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Vanderbilt 
University  have  rotated  through  the  Center 
as  a  part  of  their  out-patient  experience.  Pisk 
University  senior  students,  who  are  inter- 
ested In  communications  disorders,  obeerve 
demonstrations  in  audiologlcal  and  speech 
and  language  testing  procedures  and  are  In- 
structed with  regard  to  basic  principles  of 
audlology  and  speech  pathology. 

Research  la  now  underway.  In  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Ohio 
State  University,  to  determine  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  children. 

The  Meharry  Children  and  Youth  Project 
la  the  only  Oomprehenslve  Care  Program  In 
the  whole  of  Middle  Tennessee  which  la 
cblld-orlented  and  which  concentrates  all 
Its  resources  an.  the  delivery  of  broad  and 
comprehensive  care  to  needy  children  of  all 
ethnic  groups. 

During  the  past  3  years  of  operation  of  the 
program  there  has  been  considerable  Im- 
provement in  the  health  status  of  children 
of  the  community,  and  from  all  indications 
the  need  for  hospitalization  within  this 
group  has  declined  perceptibly.  It  Is  our 
opinion,  and  that  of  knowledgeaUe  people 
in  the  community  that,  the  loss  of  this 
project  will  have  disastrous  results  on  the 
medical  and  social  welfare  of  our  children 
Inasmuch  as  there  la  no  equivalent  alternate 
facility  available  to  take  care  of  their  many, 
many  health  needs. 

CHn.naxw    km    Youth    Pkoject    No.    619 — 
PHn.AnxT,PHiA.  Pa. 

The  Hahnemann  Children  and  Youth  Pro- 
gram is  the  core  of  a  Family  Maintenance 
Program  of  CTomprehenalve  Health  Care  It 
necessarily  Includes  the  need  of  recognl^ng 
and  treating  health  problems  not  only  of  the 
children  but  also  of  the  adult  members  in 
the  family.  Thus,  the  Program  Is  easential 
to  the  Introduction  of  PrevenUve  Mainte- 
nance Plans  in  the  cocnmunity.  and  to  the 
Hahnemann  concept  of  community-based 
diagnostic  service  centers  in  the  Ctenter  City 
area.  The  Ambulatory  Out-patient  Clinics 
at  the  Hospital  serve  aa  the  back-up  facility 
for  these  health  centers. 

This  Program  of  Oomprehenslve  Oarc  in- 
clude* complete  history,  physical  examlna- 
tloD.  treatment  for  identified  health  prob- 
lems, and  an  appropriate  follow-up  to  Insure 
the  progress  of  the  child  toward  a  stable 
condition.  The  process  of  treatment  also  in- 
clude* a  collaborative  effort  between  the 
Progress  Staff  and  the  family  to  correct 
environment  and  aduoational  daaciencle* 
which  are  detrimental  to  '"«l"tfi^'Tifg 
health. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Children  and 
Youth  Program  and  their  Grantee  organi- 


zations mot)illze  a  varied  staff  of  profeosional 
health  practitioners.  In  the  Hahnemann  De- 
partznent  of  Pediatrics  C&Y  Program — 
Project  619 — our  organisation  Include* 
Pedtatrlolans.  Nurses.  Nurses  Aides.  Dentists. 
Dental  Hyglenlats,  Social  Workers,  a  Nutri- 
tion and  Nutritional  Health  Bducatlon  Staff, 
and  a  Community  Relatione  Staff.  This  group 
Is  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics.  For  some  of  the 
staff,  funding  comes  from  hospital  or  other 
sources,  as  well  as  from  the  Children  and 
Youth  Program. 

Termination  of  the  Children  and  Youth 
Program  would  force  ua  to  give  up  the  Cotn- 
prehenalve  Care  Concept,  drop  our  secondary 
and  tertiary  health  service  staff,  and  return 
to  the  concept  of  Emergency  or  Episodic  Care 
only.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  direct  reversal 
of  pcdlcy,  and  would  undo  much  of  the  ac- 
complishment listed  herein,  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, would  aay  to  our  Oommunity  that 
the  things  which  we  have  already  demon- 
strated can  be  done  for  the  health  of  their 
children  are  really  not  Important. 

Child«xk    Km    YotTTH    PaojKrr    No.    603 — 

MlNNKAPOUB.     MOfN. 

The  Minneapolis  Health  Department  has 
had  a  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project 
itboa  since  1964  and  a  Children  and  Youth 
Project  #603  since  1966. 

The  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  set  up 
a  neighborhood  martemlty  cUnlc  in  the  City 
of  Minneapolis.  Many  of  the  women  that 
we  are  serving  are  very  high  risk.  Before  the 
Project  started,  over  60%  of  women  deliver- 
ing at  the  County  Hospital  had  no  prenatal 
care.  At  the  present  time  only  about  17%  of 
women  deliver  at  the  hospital  without  pre- 
natal care.  We  believe  that  the  project  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  quality  of  care 
not  only  among  its  own  patients  but  also 
anwng  other  low-Income  patients  through 
the  educational  programs  we  cu%  conchiotlng. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  patients 
usually  sought  care  in  their  third  trimester. 
At  present,  the  majority  begin  care  In  their 
first  and  second  trimesters. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  was  added 
on  to  t}>e  existing  well  child  clinics  of  the 
Health  Department  and  a  sub-project  was 
started  by  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Prior 
to  the  project  both  the  Health  Department 
and  local  school  had  found  many  children 
with  health  problems,  but  there  were  few  re- 
sources to  have  these  problems  taken  care 
of  because  of  the  rigid  financial  and  resi- 
dential eligibility  requirements  of  the  county 
hospital,  which  still  exist  Sven  the  advent 
of  fimds  through  Title  XIX  (Medical  As- 
sistance to  ChUdren)  did  not  provide  the 
help  that  was  expected  because  the  high 
risk  families  luually  place  such  a  low  prior- 
ity on  health  and  need  a  great  deal  of  as- 
sistance to  get  the  health  care  for  their  chU- 
dren that  they  require.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible through  the  social  workei«.~home  econ- 
omist and  community  health  aides  that  the 
project  Is  able  to  hire  and  which  are  not 
traditionally  part  of  health  departments  or 
other  health  reeouroee. 

In  the  pas*,  the  Minnesota  State  Health 
Department  has  not  given  priority  to  provid- 
ing maternal  and  chUd  heaKh  fluids  to  Mm- 
neapolls  because  we  have  been  told  we  have 
our  own  tax  base  and  must  provide  services 
ourselves  out  of  this.  We  are  afraid  that  if 
federal  grants  do  not  come  directly  to  the 
Minneapolis  Health  Department  the  funds 
will  either  be  drasticaUy  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. This  Ls  evident  through  a  recent  com- 
munication from  the  Minnesota  State 
Health  Department  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Com- 
mlastoner  of  Health  of  ICnneapoUs,  that 
U.S.  Public  HeaHh  Service  funds  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Health  Department  in  the  areas  of 
tuberculods  control,  immunization,  etc.  wUl 
be  Kreatly  reduced  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Therefore.  I  urgently  request  that  leglsla- 
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tlon  be  Introduced  extending  Federal  Jurls- 
dlotlon  over  C  &  Y  and  M  &  I  Projects 
through  1977. 

Childbzn  AND  Youth  Paojwrr  No.  644 — 
OMAHA,  Nebs. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  No.  644 
Is  a  combined  and  cooperative  effort  between 
the  Crelghton  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  Omaha-Douglas  County  Health  De- 
partment. In  1967,  before  the  ChUdren  and 
Youth  Project,  the  Health  Department  con- 
ducted 26  ChUd  Health  Clinics  per  month, 
and  the  Crelghton  Out-Patlent  Pediatric 
CUnlc  was  open  five  mornings  a  week  and 
hospitalization  was  at  Crelghton  Memorial. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  or  Children's  Memorial 
HoeplUl.  Average  figures  were:  350  Health 
Department  visits  per  month  and  l&O  to  300 
for  the  pediatric  clinic.  As  of  March  1971, 
this  program  has  grown  to  40  Child  Health 
Clinics  per  month,  Pediatric  Clinics  meet 
all  day  with  five  evening  sessions  each  week, 
and  emergency  services  are  available  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night  or  on  the  weekend 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  A  full  complement 
of  services  is  available — general  medical  and 
subspeclalitles.  dental,  nursing,  social  work, 
nutrition,  health  ediicatlon.  speech  and 
hearing,  psychiatry,  and  rehablUtatlon  and 
occupational  therapy  via  referral  to  special 
institutes.  The  Children  and  Youth  Project 
No  644  has  had  a  tremendous  growth  based 
primarily  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  offered.  As  of  March  31,  1971.  13,690 
children  have  been  registered  In  the  project. 
In  the  last  complete  year  of  operation,  there 
were  10.980  chUdren  registered;  15,430  out- 
patient visits  were  seen  In  the  Pediatric 
CUnlc;  the  Child  Health  Clinics  saw  5,928 
patient  visits;  and  2.349  dental  visits  were 
made  as  well  as  home  visits;  puUic  health 
home  visits  were  made  for  8.328  home  vlsiu. 
New  and  innovative  waye  have  reduced  ex- 
cessive duplication  have  decreased  gaps  In 
service.  The  emphasis  of  this  Project  Is  serv- 
ice to  ChUdren  and  youth.  Interchange  of 
personnel  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  ex- 
tending services  of  profeaslonal  personnel 
for  the  maximum  use.  Use  of  central  health 
records  and  telecode  system  has  demon- 
strated to  aU  staff  the  benefit  of  central 
health  record*  and  communications.  Patients 
have  an  easy,  continuous  and  coordinated 
exchange  of  information  and  services  reduc- 
ing unnecesMry  duplication,  diminishing 
gaps  in  service  and  conserving  the  mother's 
time  in  seeing  health  services.  Any  reduc- 
tion of  the  ChUdren  and  Youth  Project  No. 
644  in  this  area  wo\Ud  deny  comprehensive 
medical  care  to  over  14,000  children  in  the 
target  areas  of  poverty. 

CHn.j»EK  AND  Youth   Paojwrr  No.   603-3 — 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

The  Martha  BUot  Health  Center  Is  a  com- 
prehensive neighborhood  health  center  lo- 
cated in  the  Bromley  Health  Housing  Prolect 
In  the  Jamaica  Plain  section  of  Boston.  Tlie 
Center  has  been  supported  by  two  federal 
programs,  Uie  Maternal  cuod  Infant  Oare  Pro- 
grram  and  the  Children  and  Youth  Program. 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  impact  of 
the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  on  this  com- 
munity, it  is  necessary  to  know  what  the 
community  is  Uke,  what  serrloes  the  Center 
provides,  and  what  the  Center's  actual  ex- 
p>erlence  has  been  over  the  past  four  years 
since  its  inception. 

The  portion  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  cocnmu- 
nlty  served  by  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Cen- 
ter suffers  from  poverty  and  tirban  blight, 
both  of  which  Increase  yearly,  "niere  are  over 
17.000  people  In  tbeoreo.  many  elderly,  many 
children,  many  women,  and  few  Income  pro- 
ducing males.  The  median  income  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  Is  under  $6,000.  Over  40%  of  the 
population  is  on  public  assistance. 

The  population  is  racially  and  ethnically 


mixed.  Almost  60%  are  black;  25%  are 
Spanish  speaking  with  a  mixture  of  Cuban 
refugees  and  Puerto  Rloans.  There  Is  also  a 
small  colony  of  Greek  Immigrants. 

The  municipal  services  to  this  ocxnmunMy 
are  poor.  The  schools  are  inadequate.  Crimi- 
nal activity  Increases  daUy  whUe  poUce  pro- 
tection appears  to  diminish  almost  as  rapid- 
ly. Drugs,  violence,  crime,  unemployment, 
chronic  poverty.  Inadequate  housing,  poor 
transportation  services  all  create  the  over- 
whelmingly depressing  environment  of  this 
oommfunlty. 

Until  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  was 
created,  health  services  were  limited  to  the 
emergency  rooms  and  outpatients  cUiUcs  of 
distant  hospitals.  The  Boston  City  Hospital 
served  the  bulk  of  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity, despite  the  difficulty  In  getting  there 
and  the  overcrowded  Impersonal  fragmented 
service  that  was  received  once  a  patient  did 
get  there. 

The  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  was  start- 
ed In  1967  through  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health.  CbUdren's  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  the  Boston  Hospital  for 
Women,  the  oommunity.  and  the  State  De- 
p>artment  of  Public  Health.  It  Is  now  a  com- 
plete health  center  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  which 
has  helped  add  on  an  adult  health  service. 

Services  offered  at  the  Martha  IS  lot  Health 
Center  include  comprehensive  pediatric  care, 
maternity  care,  adult  health  oare.  dentistry, 
mental  health  services,  social  services,  home 
nurse  care,  outreach  and  connnunlty  de- 
velopment services  and  emergency  chUd  oare. 
The  Center  has  become  far  more  than  a 
cUnlc  delivering  medical  oare;  it  has  become 
a  potent  oommunity  force.  It  employs  and 
traiiw  oommunity  personnel.  It  has  served 
aa  the  catalyst  In  the  development  of  an  In- 
fant day  care  center  and  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion center.  It  has  brought  Into  the  oom- 
munity other  agencies  so  that  they  might 
focus  services  th\u  multiplying  benefits. 

The  Center  has  registered  over  86%  of  the 
famUles  in  the  area.  The  volume  of  health 
care  provided  is  extremely  high;  13.0<X)  pedi- 
atric visits  per  year,  6000  obstetrical  and  fam- 
ily planning  visits  and  over  6000  dental  visits. 
Published  studies  have  documented  the 
acceptance  of  the  Center  by  the  community 
and  evaluating  studies  have  shown  signifi- 
cant charges  In  the  health  care  patterns  and 
general  health  level  of  the  oommunity  since 
the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  opened  Its 
doors. 

If  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  does  not 
survive,  this  oommunity  would  suffer  irrep- 
arably. First,  the  cost  of  delivering  health 
services  would  Increase  considerably  for  many 
reasons.  The  patients  would  have  to  travel  to 
emergency  rooms,  hospitalizations  would 
nscessarUy  have  to  Increase,  and  disease 
states  would  not  be  treated  In  their  eaily, 
manageable  stages. 

Secondly,  the  general  chUd  welfare  would 
suffer.  Without  the  Center  as  the  portal  of 
entry  of  a  large  numter  of  service  organiza- 
tions, coordinating  and  mobillzlDg  chUd 
welfare  services,  the  community  would  not 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  services,  "nie  Cen- 
ter has  beoome  the  strong  community  agency, 
a  key  link  to  the  network  now  created. 

The  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center  is  a  dy- 
namic, evolving,  and  growing  Institution.  It 
has  flourished  on  the  steady  base  provided 
by  the  C  ft  Y  and  M  ft  I  granU.  Without  this 
support  the  Oenter  would  lose  its  abUlty  to 
serve  the  comimunlty.  The  Jamaica  Plain 
oommunity  has  seen  the  Martha  Eliot  Health 
Center  survive  while  other  government  pro- 
grams have  faltered,  faUed,  or  found  th«n- 
selves  no  longer  funded.  If  this  was  to  hap- 
pen to  their  health  center,  the  slander  bond 
of  trust  with  the  establishment  that  has  been 
created  would  be  serered  probably  perma- 
nently. 


MATERNITY  AND  INFANT  CARE 
PROJECTS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Appropriations  Committee  is 
now  considering  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Service  budget  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
important  contribution  one  particular 
project  is  making  to  the  organization  of 
community  health  services  in  our  Nation. 
I  am  referring  to  the  maternity  and  In- 
fant care  projects,  authorized  in  1963. 
and  now  providing  comprehensive  com- 
munity based  care  to  low  income,  high 
risk  patients. 

The  maternal  and  infant  care  projects 
began  operation  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
There  are  now  56  projects  in  operation  in 
35  States.  These  programs  are  located  in 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas,  although  the 
emphasis  has  been  on  reaching  the  inner 
city  ghetto  population.  Maternal  and  In- 
fant care  programs  are  providing  pre- 
natal care,  hospital  inpatient  care,  de- 
livery and  postpartum  care  for  about 
125,000  women  a  year.  Over  60  percent  of 
the  M.  &  I.  project  centers  are  located  In 
cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  and 
over.  The  centers  serve  exclusively  low 
income  districts.  Sixty  percent  of  all 
women  served  in  1970  were  black,  re- 
flecting the  urban  location  of  the  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  the  predominance  of 
blacks  in  the  medically  indigent  segment 
of  the  population.  Federal  funds  are 
meeting  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  projects,  and  the  States  are  will- 
ingly contributing  more  than  the  re- 
quired 25  percent. 

Besides  the  obvious  objective  of  reduc- 
ing maternal  and  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity  through  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive maternity  services,  the  M.  &  I. 
projects  have  assisted  communities  in 
organizing  their  maternity  and  infant 
care  services  to  increase  the  accessibility 
of  care  as  well  as  Improve  the  quality  of 
care.  These  programs  help  to  mobilize 
community  resources  to  provide  a  better 
and  more  effective  delivery  sy^em — a 
delivery  system  that  is  sensitive  and  re- 
sponsive and  reflects  the  needs  of  the 
patient  population. 

In  many  areas.  M.  &  I.  projects  have 
served  as  prototypes  for  several  sub- 
sequ«it  programs  with  similar  objectives 
to  alter  the  present  woefully  inadequ&te 
pattern  of  provldlzig  medical  care  to  the 
poor. 

Maternity  and  Infant  care  programs 
allow  for  the  decentralization  of  needed 
services  into  ghetto  neighborhoods,  re- 
ducing the  grooB  overcrowding  of  our 
municipal  hospitals.  Tliey  are  providing 
care  to  areas  where  there  are  few  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  and  where  the 
existing  clinics  are  terribly  overcrowded. 
M.  Ii  I.  projects  are  reaching  pregnant 
women  In  low-income  areas,  where  com- 
munity workers  help  to  promote  public 
prenatal  care.  In  total,  M.  Ii  I.  programs 
are  helping  to  establish  well  organised, 
community  based  systems  of  health  care 
delivery  to  provide  oomprehoislve  med- 
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icftl  services,  including  caseflndlng.  pre- 
ventioQ,  health  superrlslon,  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

The  referral  system  between  maternity 
and  infant  care  projects  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  allows  for  the  provision 
of  care  on  a  comprehensive  basis  and 
assures  coordlnatioa  and  cooperation 
between  the  various  community  projects 
responsible  for  the  ddivery  of  care.  These 
agency  interrdationships  help  to  idmtlly 
families  v^ioae  problems  are  aggravated 
by  the  lack  of  coordination  of  commu- 
nity resources.  Thirty-eight  children  and 
youth  and  M.  ft  L  projects  have  worldng 
relationships  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportuni^.  Conununity  Health  Serv- 
ices and  NCFPS  projects  and  activities. 
The  relationship  among  these  programs 
may  include  patient  referral,  sharing  of 
clinics  and  other  facilities,  or  sharing  (rf 
peraconel. 

In  these  programs  community  re- 
sources are  being  utilized  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  low-income  urban  peo- 
ple. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
benefits  being  derived  from  these  pro- 
grams, particularly  the  M.  ft  I.  and  C.  ft  Y. 
projects,  as  we  prepare  to  c<xislder  the 
health  appropriations  measure  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
and  the  Coalition  for  Health  Funding 
have  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$130  millioD  for  maternal  and  child 
health  special  projects.  lUs  increase  of 
$40  million  over  the  President's  request 
would  Indeed  indicate  that  the  health  of 
our  children  and  of  our  low-Income 
citizens  is  a  national  priority. 


MODEL  CITIES  FAILURE 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  RicotD  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
i^>eaker.  one  of  the  causes  of  civil  un- 
rest is  the  disparity  between  the  vmm- 
Ises  of  government  and  the  performance 
of  government.  When  the  American  peo- 
ple are  led  to  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment is  performing  in  one  fashion  and 
then  discover  that  the  government  Is, 
in  fact,  performing  in  another  fashion, 
they  become  rightly  angered.  The  dis- 
closure of  the  Pentagon  papers  makes 
us  all  too  painfully  aware  of  this  because 
of  the  aUeged  deceptions  practiced  by 
the  Johnaon  administration  in  Vietnam. 
Those  of  us  wlio  live  in  the  South  are 
well  aware  of  the  gap,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  between  what  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration says  it  stands  for  aiui  what  it 
does  in  the  area  of  housing  and  schools. 
Just  2  weeks  ago  I  spoke  out  here  on  the 
floor  against  this  particular  dispari^  be- 
tween promise  and  performance.  Now  I 
must  address  myself  to  yet  another  ugly 
contrast  between  that  which  we  have 
been  told  to  expect  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration who  conceived  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  that  which  we  find 
to  be  true.  I  am  referring  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  Model  Cities  program 
in  Atlanta. 

Model  Cities  was  supposed  to  mean 
new  housing,  better  health  care.  Job  de- 
velopment,   educational    improvement, 


and  Increased  recreational  facilities  in 
the  targeted  part  of  Atlanta.  This  is 
what  we  were  led  to  expect.  What  we 
find,  however.  Is  quite  different. 

After  2  years  of  planning  and  2  more 
years  suiH>osedly  devoted  to  action.  $16 
million  has  been  spent  in  the  Atlanta 
model  cities  program.  The  lack  of  results 
of  this  program  are  scandalous. 

A  conservative  estimate  is  that  at  least 
1,000  families  have  been  displaced  by  the 
demolition  of  housing  In  the  model  cities 
area.  Not  one  single  new  permanent 
housing  unit — not  one  unit,  Mr.  Speak- 
er—has been  built  by  model  cities.  At- 
lanta model  cities  Director  Johnny  John- 
son estimates  that  no  new  housing  units 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  untU  Jan- 
uary of  1973,  this  presumably,  after  2 
more  years  of  spending  millicHis  of  tax- 
payer dollars  which  displace  additional 
families. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  fail- 
ure of  model  cities  to  build  housing  on 
available  land  in  Atlanta  makes  one 
skeptical  about  the  purpose  of  model 
cities  and  seems  to  confirm  charges  that 
Secretary  R^nnney  is  seeking  to  place 
pubUc  housing  in  the  suburbs  rather 
than  on  available  land  cleared  of  homes 
by  model  cities  money. 

I  must  say  that  model  cities  did  spend 
$2  million  for  200  mobile  trailer  homes, 
which  model  cities  then  left  unoccupied 
and  idle  for  more  than  6  months  after 
taking  delivery.  As  of  the  end  of  May 
many  of  these  mobile  homes  were  still 
unoccupied. 

Here  I  present  only  one  example,  a 
housing  example,  of  what  this  program 
has  done  to,  not  for,  the  residents  of 
Atlanta — all  at  a  tremendous  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  Atlanta  constituticn. 
ordinarily  a  supporter  of  social  action 
programs,  has  called  Atlanta  model  cities 
a  colossal  failure. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  At- 
lanta is  an  Isolated  case.  I  do  not  think 
so.  A  recent  investigation  showed  the 
same  deleterious  impact  of  model  cities 
on  New  Yoric  City's  housing.  Though 
there  have  been  some  modest  successes 
with  the  model  cities  program  In  some 
areas,  we  must  weigh  these  successes 
both  against  the  money  expended  and 
against  the  human  s\iffering  actually 
caused  by  the  program  in  other  locales. 
As  the  Atlanta  director  himself  said, 
model  cities  both  in  Atlanta  and 
throughout  the  country  Is  "about  to 
lose— Its — credibility."  In  my  opinion, 
and  in  the  view  of  those  in  my  district 
who  suffer  from  model  cities,  the  pro- 
gram has  long  since  lost  its  credibility. 

I  believe  that  this  disparity  between 
promise  and  performance  is  inherent  in 
all  such  schones  of  social  engineering. 
Until  we  realise  this,  the  people's  dis- 
trust of  Its  government  will  grow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consoit.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Orasso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BooGs),  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
In  the  family. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiQcial  business. 


Mr.  McElEvrrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GnuLo  R.  FoKS).  beginning  5  pjn.  to- 
day, and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  oflDcial  business  as  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dnnns  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GnuLO  R.  FoRo),  beginning  5  pjn.  to- 
day, and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business  as  a  member 
of  the  House  SiA>committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. 

Mr.  CoKKAH.  for  Thursday,  July  8, 1971, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DxviKi,  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitkhurst)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MicHXL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLKB  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Bxxx,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Blr.  PoiT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  TnRT.  for  1  minute,  today. 

Mr.  BaoTRiu.  of  North  Carolina,  for  1 
hour,  on  Monday,  July  12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dkhholm)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Jamxs  V.  Stanton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Vahix.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GomALB.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blahtoit,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moss,  for  60  minutes,  <hi  July  12. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ctmaent,  pennlssiOD  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mi.  Staggxrs  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  today. 

Mr.  Rarick.  and  to  include  a  press 
release,  in  his  remarks  during  general 
debate  in  the  Committee  jof  the  Whole 
today  on  the  Export-Imoort  Bank  bill. 

Mr.  Stagokrs  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHTTCHtrasT)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DsviNz. 

Mr.  DiCKursoN. 

Mr.  RoaisoN  of  New  Ywk  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  MicHXL  in  two  instances. 

Kfr.  DcRwnrsKi. 

Mr.  Ktttkxmdall. 

Mr.  Shrivxr. 

Mr.  Brat  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMZR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mn.LiR  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McClort  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KxATiNc  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Prici  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 
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Mr.  VsYSKY. 
Mr.  ScHicrrz. 
Mr.  DONCAN. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Baksr  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Bbothill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  COLLixR  in  three  instancee. 

Mr.  Pelly  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brademas  in  10  instances. 

Mr.PRASER. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Kldczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Begich  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  CoRicAN. 

Mr.  BmcHAM  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Downing  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Abourezk. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  McCormack  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hebert  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Blanton. 

Mr.  Jakes  V.  Stanton  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. ♦ 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TIERNAN. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  July  12,  1971  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

949.  A  letter  from  tbe  secretary.  Ladles  of 
the  Orand  Army  of  the  BepubUc,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  84th  annual  national  con- 
vention of  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Inc.,  held  In  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  August  23-27,  1970.  pursuant  t»  Public 
Law  86-47;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

950.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 

951.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  intermittent  and  part-time  general  sched- 
ule employees  who  work  In  excess  of  40  hours 
in  a  workweek;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Recetved   Prom   the   Coicptrolljx   General 

952.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled,  "The  Community  Mental  Hecdth 
Centers  Program — Improvements  Needed  In 
Management",  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  £9duoatlon,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

953.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled,  "Further  Action  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Could  Reduce  Administrative 
Costs  and  Improve  Service  to  Veterans  Re- 
ceiving Educational  Benefits";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  9092.  A  bUl  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No  92- 
339 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  maritime  Hen  provisions  of  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-340).  Referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  McPALL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  9667.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-341).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILIB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H.R.  9650.  A  bUl:  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  9661  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  that  State- 


Inspected  facilities  after  meeting  the  Inopec- 
tloa  requirements  shall  be  eligible  for  dis- 
tribution in  establlsliments  on  the  same 
basis  as  plants  Inspected  under  title  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  9663.  A  blU  to  Increase  to  5  years  the 
mxuamum  term  for  which  broadcasting  ata- 
tion  licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJR.  9663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crlms  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  es- 
tablish a  law  enforcement  offioers'  bill  of 
rights  in  each  of  the  several  States,  aiKi  for 
other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  9664.  A  bill  relating  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  development,  utUl- 
zatlon.  and  evaluation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  0(»nmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  9656.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
trade   in    iron   and   steel    products;    to   tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  9656.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HBLSTOSKI: 
H.R.  9857.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  and  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorlae  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  66  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  itx 
Roe,  and  Mr.  McECnwxr)  ; 
HJl.  9658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1946.  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
restoration  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON : 
H.R.  9659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  authorize  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.R.  9660.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  deflxke  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers  and  a^uclations  of  producers  to  ne- 
gotiate regarding  agricultural  products,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R   9661.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  California  Desert  National 
Conservation  Area;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfiTalrs. 

ByMr.O'HARA: 
SM.  9662.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
lUct;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.    Nichols,    and    Mr.    Fitlton    of 
Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  9663.  A  blU  to  make  It  unlawful   In 
the    District   of    Columbia   to    intentlonaUy 
promote  or  facUltate  Ulegal  drug  trafficking 
by  possession,  sale,  or  distribution,  of  cer- 
tain paraphernalia,  and  further  to  make  it 
unlawftil  for  a  person  to  possess  an  instru- 
ment or  device  for  the  purpose  of  unlaw- 
fully using  a  controlled  substance  himself; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
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By  Mr.  QUXI: 

HJL  M0«.  A  bin  to  iwtan  the  tnTortment 
tax  cndtt  and  to  pronda  that  the  Practdent 
may  wiipwid  or  raduoa  Boeh  endlt  wh«n 
tmommxy  or  dastisbls:  to  tha  Oommlttae  on 
W»y*  and  MMas. 

HJL  986S.  A  MB  to  amand  tbe  mternal 
tunma.va  CcOm  of  1M4  to  permit  •  tazpayvr 
to  dMtoct  oartktn  tifniM  paid  by  him  for 
qMotel  aduoatlon  famlrtMd  to  •  child  or 
otbar  minor  d>p«nd«nt  who  la  phyalcaUy  or 
nwntaUy  hanrtk^ypad;  to  the  Oommlttae  on 
Ways  and  liaana. 

By  ICr.  BTAM: 

HA.  9608.  A  Mil  TnatrtTig  approprlatlona  to 
the  Pwaldant  for  tbe  devrtopment  of  a  proto- 
type rteealtint  plant  In  liiaal:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatlona. 
By  Mr.  McPAU.: 

HJL  9087.  A  bill  mating  approprlatlona 
for  tbe  Department  of  Tranqxtrtatton  and 
related  acaiBdaa  for  the  nacal  year  ending 
Jxme  80,  1973.  and  for  other  purpoeea. 
By  Mr.  KtmKBVBiCm  of  CWUomla: 

HJt.  9688.  A  bUl  to  aetabUah  a  national 
poUey  and  program  with  reapect  to  wild 
predartory  mammala,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 
to  the  Ootamlttee  on  Merehaot  Merimt  and 
Flahartaa. 

By  Mhr.  ASBBBOOK: 

HJL  9868.  A  UU  to  aoMnd  tha  BubreralTe 
AcClTltlea  Oontral  Aot  of  1950.  aa  amandad; 
to  the  Oomnltfeee  on  Internal  aeeurtty. 
By  tb.  VmA.: 

HJt.  0670.  A  MU  to  aealat  achool  dlatrlcta 
to  meet  apedal  problama  incident  to  deeeg- 
ragatkm.  and  to  tha  elimination,  reduction, 
or  pravenUon  of  racial  leolatlon.  in  elemen- 
tery  and  aaeondary  acboola,  and  for  other 
porpoeae;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  EduoaUon 


By  Mr.  BXBOLAMD: 

HJI.  9671.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Conaoll- 
dated  Mrmara  Home  Admlnlatraitlon  Act  ol 
1961.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 

HA.  9672.  A  bill  to  amend  title*  n  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Securtty  Adt  to  Include 
quaUfled  druga.  requiring  a  phyalclaa'a  pre- 
aorlpikin  or  oertlflcatkm  and  approved  by  a 
fonnalary  oommlttee.  among  the  ttema  and 
eamoee  covered  under  the  boapital  inauraoce 
IMOgram;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mt.  BBOOKS: 

HJL  9673.  A  bUl  to  eztestd  the  ttme  with- 
in wtiloh  laantamw  of  local  cooperation 
must  be  provided  on  a  pcruon  of  the  Taxaa 
City  and  vicinity,  TVna.  flood  coobrol  projeot, 
and  for  ottur  purpoeea;  to  tbe  Conxnlttee  on. 
PudbUc  Worka. 

By  Mr.  GB>^tBBBO: 

HJL  9674.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PMeral 
Avlatton  Aot  of  1868  and  Itie  Intenrtate 
Oommeroe  Ac*  to  autoorine  reduoed-fare 
tvanaportatlon  on  a  apace-available  baala  for 
peraooe  who  are  66  yean  of  a^e  or  older,  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Interetato  and  Foreign 
OoBDaneroe. 

By  Mr.  DEUJBTBACK: 

HJL  9676.  A  bill  to  ioaend  aeotton  3(8). 
aeotton  8e(3),  aeolton  8c(6)(I).  and  aecUon 
8c(7)(0)  at  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Aot  of  1987,  aa  amended;  to  the 
ODnimlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DOKCAK: 

HR.  9676.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  landa  of  the  United  Statea 
to  tbe  auto  of  Tenneaaee  for  the  uae  of  the 
TTndventty  at  Tenneeaee;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Agrteolture. 

HJL  9677.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  aot  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1971.  to  correct  certain  Inequlttea  wtth 
xeapeet  to  tbe  eUglbtll^  of  aurvlvlng  apouaea 
to  aurvlvor  annuity  under  the  drll  aervloe 
retlrament  ajvtan;  to  the  OonMntttee  on 
Poet  OOloe  and  OlvU  Scrvkx. 

By  Mr.  QXRAIX)  R.  FORO: 

HA.  9678.  A  bill  to  fctnim^i  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deducU<m 


from  groaa  loooaie  for  certain  "»««i"*-  paid 
for  the  eduoatkm  of  the  taipaytr.  hla  apouae, 
or  bla  dependenta;  to  tha  Committee  on  Waya 
and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  OAUAOHKR  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

HaiciLTOK,  Ifi-.  OuixK,  Mr.  Mitckku., 

Mr.  Halrxn,  Mr.  ItoasMTRaL,  and 

Mr.  HauBMeiON) : 

HR.  9679.  A  taill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Aaalatance  Act  at  1961  to  anapend  aU  a««at- 

ance  to  the  Goremment  of  Paktatan;  to  tha 

Ocnmilttee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

By   Mr.   HABRINOTCW    (for  hlmaelf, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Aarar,  Mr.  Baiullo, 
Mr.  Bboich,  Mr.  Buom,  Mr.  BnraKaif , 
Mr.    BuKKX    of    Maaaachnaetta.    Mr. 
BwToir,  Mr.  DsLLOMa,  Mr.  BDwaine 
of  California,  Mr.  BxLnae,  Mr.  Fub, 
Mr.    Fdltom    of    Tenneaaee,    Mra. 
Oaaaao,  Mr.  HaLFsaif,  Mr.  Hmtbawat. 
and  Mr.  HaLoroaKi) : 
HJL  9680.  A  blU  to  amend  aectlon  16  of  tbe 
act  of  March  8,  18B9  (80  Stat.  1131.  1168,  eh. 
436;  33  UB.C.  411  and  413) ;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  PubUc  Worka. 

By   Mr.   HARRINOTON    (for   hlmaelf, 
Mr.  KocB.  Mr.  HAU>sair.  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. Mr.  HxLRoaKi,  Mr.  Mixva.  Mr. 
Moaaa,  Mr.  Nn,  Mr.  Obkt.  Mr.  Ram- 
OKL,  Mr.  Raaa,  Mr.  RoanfTHAi.,  Mr. 
Roppto,  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  ScRxoxa,  Mr. 
SxxBsxLiNa,  Mr.  TnautAM,  BCr.  VAmx, 
Mr.  ViooarTo,  Mr.  Chaxlx8  H.  Wn.- 
aoH.  and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
HA.  9681.  A  bUl   to  amend  tbe  aot  of 
March  3,  1889.  commonly  referred  to  aa  tbe 
Refuae  Aot,  relating  to  the  'rr'nnnr  at  cer- 
tain permlta;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worka. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HA.  9683.  A  bill  to  further  provide  for  tbe 
farmer-owned  cooperative  ayatem  of  "Yaking 
credM  available  to  farmers  and  ranctaera  and 
their  oooperattvea.  for  rural  reeldenclee,  and 
to  aaaocUtlona  and  other  entltlea  upon  which 
farming  operatlona  are  dependent,  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  ot  money 
Into  rural  areaa,  and  to  modernise  and  con- 
■oUdate  exlatlng  farm  credit  Uw  to  meet  cur- 
rent and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purpoeee;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By   Mr.    KEATTNQ    (for   hlmaelf,   Mr. 

Stafvobd.    Mr.   Kna,   Mr.    A«r— — ^ 

Mr.    FoaaTTHx.    Mr.    Sbxivb.    Mr. 

Fxxir^,  Mr.  Haxvxt.  and  Mr.  ftxr) : 

H.R.  0683.  A  bUl  to  reatore  the  Income  tax 

credit  for  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 

property;    to  the  Oommlttee  on  Waya  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Hab- 
XDroTON,  Mr.  Mixva,  Mr.  Moaax,  Mr. 
Nn.  Mr.  Banoxi.,  Mr.  Ran,  Mr.  Ro- 
Dwo.  llx.  RoaxMTHAL,  Mr.  Rtah,  Mr. 
ScHxvxx,  Mr.  SxixxauMo,  Mr.  Ti^- 
NAH.  Mr.  Vantx.  Mr.  Vmoarro,  Mr. 
CHAKLxa     H.      WILSOH,     and      Mr. 

WOLFT)  : 

H.R.  0684.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  16  of  tbe 
aot  of  March  3.  1800  (30  Stat.  1121.  1153,  cb. 
426;  33  T7.S.C.  411  and  412) ;  to  tbe  Oommlttee 
on  Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Hab- 
xxNoroi*,  Mr.  AapiN,  MT.  Axbixt,  Mr. 
RAim.T.o.    Mr.    BxdCH,    Mr.    Biaooi, 
Mr.  BnroHAM,  Mr.  Buxxx  of  Ifaaee 
chusetta,  Mr.  Bttxton,  Ii4r.  Dxtxuifs, 
Mr.  KDWAX08  of  California,  Mr.  Eil- 
bxxo,  Mr.  EacH.  Mr.  EVAifa  of  Colo- 
rado,   Mr.    Fi8R,    Mr.    Pxxivzxl,    Mr. 
Fulton    of    Tenneeeee,    and    Mrs. 
OxAaao) : 
H.R.  0686.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  act  of  March 
3,  1800.  commonly  referred  to  aa  tbe  Refuae 
Act,  relating  to  the  laauanoe  of  certain  per- 
mlta; to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 
ByMr.  NXLSKN: 
HA.  0686.  A  bill  to  direct  the  eatabllah- 
ment  at  health  atandarda  for  employeee  of 
food  aervlce  eatabllabmenta  In  the  District 


of  Columbia;  to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  the  Dla- 
tnct  of  Columbia. 

HA  9687.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  health 
regulatlona  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  ahall 
extend  to  the  reetauranta  of  the  UB.  Senate 
and  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvaa:  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 

By   1».    PATMAN    (for   hlmaelf,   Mr. 
BAxxBrr.  Mra.  Suuxtah,  Mr.  Bxrraa, 
Mr.    AxKLXT,    Mr.    MooxxxAB,    Mr. 
SrxpHBMs,  Mr.  Oomxalxb.  Mr.  Mix- 
X8H.  Mr.  HAmrA,  Mr.  Ahhwmxw.  Mr. 
Bxxa,  Mr.  Hamixt,  Mr.  Bxaaco.  MT. 
Koch,  Mr.  Oonxx,  and  Mr.  MBch- 
BX) : 
HJL  0088.  A  bin  to  broaden  tbe  national 
bousing  voaia,  to  provide  houalng  aaalttanrw. 
and     promote     oommunlty     devetopmmt 
throu^  block  granta  with  — y»«»T«-  upon 
tbe  preaervatlon  and  mora  eAdent  uee  ot  the 
•zlatlng  houalng  atoek  and  upon  the  revltal- 
Ixatlon  of  declining  neigbborhooda.  to  Im- 
prove programa  of  Fedecal  pJ^mlng  aaalat- 
anoe  with  emphaala  upon  modernising  and 
Inoreaalng  the  management  oafiabUltlea  of 
Stato  and  looal  govemmenta,  and  for  other 
puipoaee;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  i*»»>^"g  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HA  0680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Be- 
aouroea  Baaearcfti  Aot  of  1064,  to  Increaae  the 
autlwrlxatton  for  water  reaouroea  nia«aji.li 
aiul  inatltutea,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  TTuniiy  Af- 
fairs. 

HA  9690.  A  bill  to  eataMlah  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Offloe  for  Drug  Abuae  Prevenctton  to  con- 
centrate the  reaouroea  of  the  NaUon  in  a 
cruaade  agalnat  drug  ahuae;  to  the  Oonaoalt- 
tee  on  Interstate  a  d  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr.  STMHraTON  (for  bln»eU,  Mr. 
Gaxxt  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bxuaa.  Mr. 
MXrcBux,  Mr.  Moxax,  MT.  Moaa,  Mr. 
Rtah,   Mr.   Jaooxb,   Mr.   Oaxr,   Mr. 
BxAnKMta,  and  Mr.  OAaicATB) : 
HA  9601.  A  blU  to  emend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  ao  aa  to  pennlt  oertaln 
tax-exempt  organlsstlona  to  nngnpi  'n  oom- 
munhsatlona    with    legtalatlve    bodies,    and 
commltteee  and  mamben   thereof;    to   the 
OommJittee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  THOMBOW  of  Wlxoonaln: 
H.R.  0603.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  WUd  and 
Soenlo  Rivera  Aot  by  dealgnaitlng  a  aegment 
of  tbe  Saint  Orolx  River,  MlniL  and  Wla.,  aa  a 
component  of  the  national  wild  and  eoenlc 
rlvera  system;  to  the  OommlCtee  on  Intector 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THONB: 
H A.  0603.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1061, 
and  tat  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  VE78KY: 
HA.  0604.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1064  to  provide  that  blood 
donatlona  ahaU  be  considered  aa  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  groea  Income; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Waya  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  wtt.t.tamh- 
HA.  0606.  A  bUl  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  bobday:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Baxxxtt,  and  Mi.  Stxphxns)  : 
HA.  0606.  A  blU  to  reverse  the  decline  In 
reeldentlal  construction  and  the  Increase  In 
unemployment  due  to  rising  mortgage  loan 
Intereat  ratea  and  discounts;    to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  T»awnr»g  aiul  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HA.  0607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1040  to  delete  the  requirement  that.  In 
order  to  receive  feed  fnxn  the  Oommodlty 
Credit  Corporation  d\irlng  a  major  disaster, 
a  farmer  must  first  satisfy  tbe  Seeretary  of 
Agriculture  that  be  cannot  obtain  aucb  feed 
through  normal  ohannela  without  undue  fi- 
nancial bardahlp:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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HJL  9608.  A  blU  to  aoMnd  tbe  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  with  reapect  to  tbe 
oomputatlon  of  paymenta  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  In  any  drought  year,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agxl- 
oulture. 

HA.  0600.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Oonacdldated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1061 
In  order  to  establlafa  a  apeclal  emergency 
loan  program  for  drought  areaa,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CRANE: 

HJ.  Rea.  774.  Joint  reeolutlon:  Stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  Reeolutlon  of  1071;  to  tbe 
Oommlttee  on  Government  Operatlona. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ  (for  bima^,  Mr. 
AsBBXOOK,  Mr.  BxOTHiLL  Of  Virginia, 
Mr.  DK:KiHaoN,  Mr.  Rakick,  Mr. 
RonaaxLOT,  and  Mr.  Waooonnxx)  ; 

H.  Con.  Rea.  360.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
expreastng  the  senae  of  tbe  Congreea  with 
respect  to  tbe  obligations  assumed  by  tbe 
TTnited  Statee  aa  a  algnatory  to  the  Oeneva 
Convention  of  1040  Relaitlve  to  tbe  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War  and  the  fulfillment 


of  such  oMlgatlons  In  oonneotlon  with  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaire. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  620.  Resolution  to  direct  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  take  a  adentlflc  aiqwoacb  to 
eutrophloatlon  and  its  rriatlonsblp  to  pboe- 
phates  and  pboq>bate  detergents;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interatate  and  Foreign  Oom- 


By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  (for  hlm- 
aelf and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgla) : 
H.  Rea.  630.  Reeolutlon  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Eduoatton,  and  Welfare  to 
fumlah  oertalin  docunvuita  to  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlvee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ed- 
uoatton and  Liabor. 


MEMORIAI£ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xXii, 

240.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legielature  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
ratifying  tlie  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  dtlxena  18  years  of  age 


and  older,  which  was  lefetred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  aod  resolutions  were  intnxiuoed  and 
severally  referred  as  fc^ows: 
By  Mr.  HHi9rr06XI: 

HA.  0700.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Axrthony 
John  Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HA.  0701.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  EleftherU 
Llgdls;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlotary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  ot  rule  xAii, 

100.  The  SPEAKER  i»eeented  a  peUtlon  of 
the  mayor  and  the  City  Ooundl  of  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  relative  to  overriding  the  veto  of  the 
President  of  the  aoceleraAed  puJbUc  works 
bill,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka. 


BENATE-^Thursday,  July  8,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (BCr.  Ellxnder)  . 

The  PRESIDSarr  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  the  treasure  and  the  honor  to 
present  the  very  first  lady  ever  to  lead 
the  Senate  in  i»ayer.  I  present  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Wllmlna  M.  Rowland,  director, 
educational  loans  and  scholarships. 
Board  of  Cliristian  Education,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Wllmlna  M.  Row- 
land offered  the  f (lowing  prayer: 

Eternal  Ood,  we  thank  You  for  reveal- 
ing to  us  that  You  are  our  Father,  and 
that  all  persons  are  Your  children.  Some- 
times we  have  called  oursrtves  Your  chil- 
dren, but  lived  as  if  we  thought  others 
were  not.  When  we  forget  that  all  per- 
sons are  members  of  the  family  of  God, 
forgive  us,  we  pray.  If  we  have  deq^sed 
other  men  and  women  for  their  ignor- 
ance, but  denied  them  the  means  of 
knowledge:  if  we  have  forced  them  to 
fight  for  what  they  need,  but  condemned 
th^  aggressiveness;  (h*  if  we  have  of- 
fered them  no  opportunities  except  serv- 
itude, but  complained  because  they  were 
nothing  but  servants,  forgive  us.  Cause 
us  to  look  within  ourselves  and  see  there 
all  that  we  condemn  in  others. 

O  Ood.  who  dally  bean  the  burdoi 
of  our  life,  we  pray  for  humility  as  well 
as  forgiveness.  As  our  country  ii^ays  its 
part  in  the  life  of  the  world,  help  us  to 
know  that  all  wisdom  does  not  reside  in 
us,  and  that  other  nations  have  the  right 
to  differ  with  us  as  to  what  is  best  for 
them. 

Ood,  our  ruler  of  the  universe,  give  to 
every  nation  what  we  seek  for  our  own 
country — concern  for  the  human  needs 
of  every  man  and  womAn  and  child, 
sensitivity  to  moral  issues,  strength  to  be 
free  and  to  carry  the  burden  of  freedom, 
readiness  to  accept  responsibiUty  and  not 
to  evade  its  consequences,  deliverance 
from  cyniclan  and  despair. 

And  now,  for  those  who  serve  In  this 


place,  we  pray  that  they  may  go  through 
today's  work  with  faithfulness,  strong  to 
do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  You.  All  this  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  life  was  perfect 
faithfulness,  and  an  unmeasured  out- 
pouring of  love.  Amen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  yield  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  historic  first,  since  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  long  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  opening  prayer  has  been 
offered  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  who 
is  a  very  distinguished  servant  of  God 
and  a  very  distinguished  woman,  whose 
career  has  carried  her  far  in  the  coim- 
clls  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  who 
is  honored  today,  thanks  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  distinguished  Clu^jlain.  the 
Reverend  L.  R.  Ellson,  and  with  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Joint  leadership. 

Thus,  we  note  this  day  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  short 
biography  of  our  Chaplain  for  the  day 
and  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwzikkr). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows : 

Bom  in  Auguata,  Oa.,  Dr.  Rowland  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  from  Wilson  Col- 
lege. Cbambersburg,  Pa.,  with  a  B.S.  degree. 
She  holds  an  M.A.  degree  from  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  a  BJ3.  degree  from  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  where  she  graduated  cum 
laude.  In  1067  the  h<Miorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Humane  Letters  waa  conferred  upon 
her  by  WllaMi  College. 

Dr.  Rowland  waa  tbe  twelfUi  woman  to  be 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  word  and  sacra- 
ment in  the  Presbyterian  Church  wbl(di  now 
has  over  26  ordained  women. 

She  U  the  author  of  "When  We  Pray,"  pub- 
lished in  1068  by  Friendahip  Preaa,  and  nu- 
merous artlclee  and  book  revlewe  for  na- 
tional publications.  She  has  also  studied  at 
tbe  New  School  lat  Social  Reeearch  and  waa 


a  staff  member  of  the  MerrUl-Palmer  Insti- 
tute In  Detroit. 

Dr.  Rowland  has  also  been  a  teacher  In 
China  and  delegate  to  the  World  Council  of 
Christian  Education  in  1060.  Dr.  Rowland 
haa  traveled  extensively — In  Europe,  the  Brit- 
lab  lalee,  Asia,  and  South  America.  At  the 
preaent  she  is  tbe  Director,  Educational  Loans 
and  Scholarships  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Stetes,  with  offices  in 
the  Wltherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks  and  to  express  my  sense  of 
pride  that  not  (Hily  all  Pennsylvanians 
but  all  the  pe(vle  of  this  country  must 
feel  to  have  this  Important  first,  this 
historic  event  take  piace  today  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  a  real  tribute  not  only  to  Dr.  Row- 
land, who  is  very  deserving,  for  a  long 
and  outstanding  career  in  religious  life 
and  in  the  ministry,  but  also  to  aU  women 
everywhere  in  this  country  who  pursue 
the  ministry  as  a  way  of  life.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  all  of  than  that  the  Reverend  Wll- 
mlna Rowland  was  selected  to  partici- 
pate today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding  this  time 
to  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  this  ev»it  will  be  marked  clearly  for 
what  is  truly  intended,  that  is  a  bipar- 
tisan \ick.cD.  of  appreciation  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Rowland,  let  me  sus  that  I 
Join  whoieheertedly  In  the  remarks  of 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  frcm 
Pennsylvania. 

All  I  can  add  Is,  amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 
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EXBCUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  ezeeutive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Soutte  mes- 
sages tnm  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appr(9)rlate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Judy  7,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


July  8,  1971 


CX5MMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS,  THAT 
MESSAGES  MAY  BE  RECEIVED 
FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND  THE  PRESIDENT 
BY  THE  SECRETARY,  AND  THAT 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  BE 
PERMITTED  TO  SIGN  DULY  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  from  the  ctsa- 
clusion  of  business  today,  until  5  pjn.  this 
afternoon,  and  between  the  hours  of 
10  ajn.  and  5  pjn.  on  Friday,  July  9, 1971, 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  file  re- 
ports, that  messages  may  be  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  by  the  Secretary,  and  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  permitted  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  TTie 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevwisoh)  .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


PROSECUTION    OF    PERSONS    PUR- 
LOINING GOVERNMENT  SECRETS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  I  addressed  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  the  harm  done  the 
country  by  the  effectuation  of  a  philos- 
ophy behind  Supreme  Court  decisions  ex- 
cusing misconduct  because  of  the  purity 
of  motive  of  the  actor.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  "right"  motive  and  nobility  of  pur- 
ix)se  are  to  become  enshrined  as  the 
cornerstone  of  Judging  the  culpability  of 
persons  for  their  acts,  then  we  have  In- 
deed arrived  at  the  point  where  ends  do 
justify  means  and  courts  of  law  give  way 
to  the  psychiatrist's  couch. 

These  observations  are  made  in  the 
context  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  leaking  of  the  so-called  Pentagon 
[tapers  and  the  newspaper  publication  of 
them.  A  grand  Jury  in  Los  Angeles  has 
returned  an  indictment  charging  Dr. 
Ellsberg  with  holding  and  disseminating 
the  papers  Ulegally.  Because  that  matter 
Is  now  pending  in  court  I  would  not  wish 
directly  to  comment  further  on  this  in- 
dividual or  any  other  person. 

But  this  respect  for  ongoing  coiut  pro- 
ceedings shou'd  not  restrain  us  from  no- 
ting general  principles  and  the  necessity 
to  adhere  to  them.  I  do  not  comment  at 
this  time  on  the  substances  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
leak,  as  well  no  doubt  as  other  less  no- 
torious leaks,  are  fostered  and  encour- 
aged by  a  feeling  that  "going  public"  or 
"going  to  the  country"  or  some  other 
euphemism  for  betraying  (me's  Govern- 
ment by  spilling  its  secrets  is  justified  by 
some  higher  law  of  morality.  If  Govern- 
ment will  not  do  what  one  personally 
wants  or  what  one  personally  sees  as  the 
only  morally  Justlfled  course  of  action, 
then,  as  such  people  see  it,  that  govern- 
ment forfeits  our  respect  and  our  loyalty 
and,  in  their  view,  we  are  justified  in 
"turning  it  around"  by  any  means  at  our 
disposal. 

No  government  can  function  if  even 
a  few  of  its  officers  and  employees  har- 
bor this  view.  There  are  many  activities 
of  Government,  to  be  stire,  which  should 
be  open  and  exposed.  Much  domestic  ac- 
tivity is  of  this  type.  And  there  is  en- 
tirely too  much  Government  material 
which  is  labeled  "secret,"  "top  secret," 
and  so  forth,  without  proper  Justification. 
But  when  we  come  to  certain  aspects  of 
formulation  and  execution  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  defense  policy,  some  secrecy  is 
not  only  necessary,  it  Is  also  indispen- 
sable. Nations  do  not  negotiate  with  each 
other  in  goldfish  bowls.  If  certain  indis- 
pensable fimctions  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  secret,  then  the  Nation  is  In  trouUe. 

For  that  reason,  we  must  cut  to  the 
foundation  of  an  attitude  that  would  de- 
prive Goverrunent  of  its  ability  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  and  military  matters 
with  the  degree  of  secrecy  that  the  par- 
ticular and  special  circumstances  call  for 
In  a  given  instance.  New  laws  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary;  time  will  tell.  But  a 


certainty  Is  that  prompt  and  vigorous 
and  successful  prosecution  of  every  per- 
son employed  in  a  sensitive  Government 
position  who  arrogantly  takes  upon  him- 
self the  powo-  to  expose  p(^cles  with 
which  he  is  in  perscxuil  disagreemoit  is 
abstrfutely  indispensable.  Every  person 
has  a  right  to  dissent;  but  no  person, 
having  taken  on  reqMQsibillties  to  his 
Government,  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
that  dissent  to  levels  which  betray 
vital  secrets  and  violate  laws  against 
espiraiage. 

Failure  to  prosecute  for  whatever  rea- 
son can  only  encourage  those  with  these 
attitudes.  Failure  to  prosecute  will  only 
insure  that  leaks  will  become  more  and 
more  prevalent,  more  and  more  harmful. 
Failure  to  prosecute  can  only  allow  a 
mantle  of  respectability  to  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  alreculy  being 
lionized  for  their  "courage"  and  "higher 
sense  of  respcmslbillty." 

Thus,  the  Los  Angeles  grand  Jury 
or  other  appropriate  juries  should  be 
pressed  to  continue  their  studies  of  Fed- 
eral law  violations  in  this  case.  Everyone 
who  took  part  in  purloining  these  papers 
should  be  prosecuted. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  AND 
FOR  RESUMPTION  OP  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  biisiness  today 
the  dlstinguldied  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks  there  be  a  re- 
smnptlon  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
RxpoiTS  OP  CoMPTsouxB  OnnaAi. 

A  letter  from  tbe  OomptnUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  traosmltUng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  Improving 
the  automated  supply  system  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  dated  July  7.  1B71 
(with  an  acoofnpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  CXxnptroUer  General  of 
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the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  community  mental 
health  ceoiten  program — In^irovements 
needed  in  management,  health  services  and 
mental  health  administration.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  July 
8,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  OperatlCMis. 

A  letter  from  the  CotnptroUer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  aa.  further  action  by  Veterans' 
Administration  could  reduce  administrative 
costs  and  Improve  service  to  veterans  receiv- 
ing eduoaUooal  benefits,  dated  July  8,  1B71 
(With  an  aocompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Oom- 
KLlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

RXPOKT  OF  L&DIXS  OF  THK  0>AND  AEMT  OF 
THX  RXFUBUC 

A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
representative.  Ladles  of  the  Orand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  Washington.  D.C..  transmit- 
ting, pursxiant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  orga- 
nization, for  the  year  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PaopOSXD  LaotsLATioN  AMun>n*G  thx  Subvxx- 
sivi  AcTZvrnKB  Comteol  Act  of  19S0 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  sub- 
mitting proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1960,  aa 
amended    (with  accompanying  papers);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
PsorosKO  Xmtma.knoH  PaovmxNc  OvniTicx 
Pat  pok  Ckktaim  Smfloi 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  submitting  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  overtime  pay  for  In- 
termittent and  part-time  general  schedule 
and  other  salaried  en^iloyees  who  work  In 
excess  of  40  hours  In  a  week  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Paocacss  Rxpokt  of  thk  Natiokal 

ACADKMT  or  SCXXNCKS 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  reporting 
on  the  progress  of  the  Academy  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  Indicated. 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Omgress 

of  Micronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Skmatx  Joint  Rebolution  No.  14 

"A  Senate  Joint  resolution  respectfully  re- 
questing the  United  States  Congress  to 
smend  existing  tariff  laws  to  aUow  the  same 
treatment  of  Mlcronertan  products  enter- 
ing Into  the  United  States  as  U  provided 
for  Insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  as  an  Admin- 
istering Authority  has  given  and  continues 
to  give  sympatheUc  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic pUghts  of  Itdcronesla  as  evidenced  by 
annual  grant  funds  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tnist  Territory  and  to  carry 
out  pubUc  works  projects,  programs,  and 
services;  and 

"WhM«as,  trade  and  commerce  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Micronesia  have  been 
hampered  to  a  large  extent  by  tariff  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  the  United  States  on  Ulcro- 
neslan  products  entering  the  United  States 
proper  snd  Ito  possessions  and  territories:  and 

"Whereas,  appropriate  amendments  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  Btotes  (19 
U.S.C.A.  1303)  would  greatly  promote  future 
conunerdal  interchange  befewewi  the  XTnlted 
States  and  Micronesia  and  would  further  ad- 
vance the  well-being  of  the  IScroneslan 
people;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Con- 


gress of  Micronesia,  Fourth  Special  Session, 
1971,  the  House  of  Representatives  oonciir- 
rlng,  that  the  United  States  Congress  be  and 
It  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  »rntmi 
its  existing  tariff  laws  to  allow  Mlcroneslan 
products  to  enter  the  United  States  on  the 
same  bctsls  as  are  the  products  of  United 
States  Insular  posseaslcms  and  territories;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  High  Com- 
missioner Is  hereby  requested  to  use  all  means 
at  his  disposal  to  support  this  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  before  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
gress; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  use  all  meaiu  at  bis  disposal  to 
support  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  before 
the  United  States  Congress;  and 

'Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Chairmen  at 
the  House  of  Representatives  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interior  and  Trnmiar 
Affairs,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Finance  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  Congress; 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  the  Interior  of  tbe  United  States;  azxl 
the  High  Commlsslcner." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Afwsmw.T  Joint  Rxsolution  No.  S 

"ReUUve  to  the  creation  of  a  Golden  Gate 

National  Recreation  Area 

"Whereas.  Much  of  the  natiiral  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  a 
result  of  the  relatively  undeveloped  state 
and  federal  lands  located  on  both  sides  of 
the  Golden  Gate  and  In  Fort  Baker.  Fort 
Barry.  Fort  Cronkhlte,  Fort  Mason.  Fort 
MUey,  Fort  Scott,  Fort  Funston,  and  the  San 
Frandsoo  Presidio;  and 

"Whereas,  These  federal  lands  provide  sig- 
nificant open-space  areas  within  the  other- 
wise congested  urban  San  Ftancisoo  Bay  area; 
and 

"Whereas,  There  are  numerous  projects  pro- 
posed or  planned  for  these  federal  lands 
which  would  be  disastrous  to  the  pubUc 
Interest  in  retaining  open-space  lands  in 
urban  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  expected  increase  in  urban 
population  within  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  the  pubUc  need  for  urban  open-space 
lands  wUl  significantly  Increase  with  the 
passage  of  time;  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  proposed  that  Fort 
Baker,  Fort  Barry,  Fwt  Cronkhlte,  Port 
Mason,  Fort  MUey.  Fort  Scott,  Fort  Funston, 
and  much  of  the  San  Francisco  Presidio  be 
Included  in  a  Oolden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  which  would  retain  the  natural 
open-space  character  of  such  federal  lands; 
and 

"Whereas,  There  are  many  parcels  of  land 
owned  by  various  federal  agencies,  the  State 
of  California,  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
private  parties,  wbos*  inclusion  in  this  proj- 
ect would  create  a  Oolden  Gate  National  Rec- 
reation Area  of  approximately  10,000  acres 
as  the  best  possible  use  of  such  land;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Asaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislattire  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
Oolden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  to 
Include  those  portions  of  Fort  Baker,  Fort 
B€UTy,  Fort  Cronkhlte,  Fort  Mason,  Fort 
Mlley,  Fort  Scott,  Fort  Funston,  and  the 
Presidio  not  essential  for  the  national  de- 
fense; and  be  It  further 

"Beaolved,  That  those  additional  parcels 
of  federal,  state,  city,  and  private  land  which 
would  create  an  outstanding  national  recre- 
ation area  of  more  than  10,(X>0  acres  be  in- 


cluded In  tbe  Oolden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  tbe  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Cmmnlttee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Sknats  Joint  RssoLirnoN  46 
"Joint  resolution  ratifying  an  amendment  to 

the  U.S.  Constitution  relating  to  voting 

rights  of  persons  18  and  older 

"Whereas,  both  houses  of  tbe  ninety-sec- 
ond Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, at  the  first  Beaelon,  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds,  made  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  the  foUow- 
ing  words: 

"  *S  J.  Res.  7 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concttrring  therein ) ,  That  the 
foUowlng  article  is  proposed  aa  an  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  abaU  bt  valid  to  aU  Ixvtenia 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  legislatures  oi  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"  'Article  — 

"  'Section  1.  Tbe  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"  'Szc.  3.  Tbe  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion.'; aad 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  tbe  sovereign 
State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  In  Senate 
and  Assembly,  have  studied  said  propossd 
addititn  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  have  reached  a  consensus  that 
the  federal  government  be  permitted  thus  to 
alter  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  tbe  assembly 
concurring.  That  said  proposed  amendment 
to  the  ConsUtutloo  at  the  United  States  at 
America  is  hereby  ratified  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  at  Wisconsin;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  be 
forwarded  by  tbe  aovem<»'  to  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  In  Washington,  D.C., 
and  to  the  presiding  offloer  of  each  house  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  reacAutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Housz  Joint  Rxsolution  10 
"Ratifying  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  granting 
citizens  eighteen  years  of  sge  or  over  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  elections 
"Whereas,  the  93ad  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  its  first  Session,  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  CMisUtuUonal  majority  at  two- 
ttHrds  thereof,  adopted  t2ie  following  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerloa  in  the  foUowing 
words  to  wit: 

"  'JOINT  ZCSOLtmON 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  sa  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
Staites.  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
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vlua  nttUUd  b7  tba  LtcUlstuna  of  tbrae- 
foortbs  of  tti0  WTcral  8te«M  wtthln  Mv«ti 
fMZB  from  ttM  date  of  Iti  nrixnlaioo  by  the 


1.  The  right  of  ctttaana  of  the 
xmitad  Stot«^  who  wn  ■1glit<win  ytmn  at  •«• 
or  oldar,  to  TOte  itmSX  vuot,  be  denied  or 
ftbrldced  b]r  the  XTnlted  atntee  or  by  any 
8t»te  on  eocount  of  ace. 

"  'Sac.  2.  The  Oongreee  ahea  have  the 
power  to  enXoroe  this  artlele  by  approfHlate 
legleletlnn  ' 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  BeficeeentatlTee  cf  the  State  of 
AlabaiDA.  the  Senate  eooeurrlng.  That: 

"I.  The  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
•tttutlon  of  the  United  States  aa  herein 
shown  be  aiul  ttie  asme  Is  hereby  ratified. 

"3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this 
rasolutloci  abaU  be  forwardsd  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Serrloee.  Waahlncton.  D.C.  and  to  the  Presl- 
deot  of  the  Senate  and  the  apea^w  of  the 
House  of  Bspresentatlves  of  the  Congnss  of 
the  United  Statee." 

A  resoluttoa  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Oom- 
mlsatonsrs  of  Ottawa  Oounty,  Michigan, 
msmcrlaUslng  Coogreas  to  allow  old  age 
aaslstanoe  and  other  categorical  asststanoe 
payments  to  persons  In  pubUdy  run  care 
facilities:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commlUees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORS,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Knergy,  without  amendment: 

8.  2160.  A  bill  to  authorise  appn^rUtlons 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  361  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy Act  of  1B&4.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept  No.  93-349). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  136.  A  resolution  requeetlng  a  ne- 
gotiating conference  In  reference  to  the 
prices  of  wheat^ 

By  Mr.  MAN8FIKLD,  for  Bfr.  Long,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  896.  A  bill  to  proTlde  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  safety  program  (Rept.  No. 
93-348). 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREE- 
MENT. 1971 — EXECUTIVE  REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session.  Mr.  Spakkman. 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, reported  favorably,  without  reser- 
vation, the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, 1971,  Executive  P,  92d  Congress, 
first  session,  Bind  submitted  a  report  (Ex- 
ecutive Rept.  No.  92-7)  thereon,  which 
was  printed. 


qualify  as  a  surrlTlng  spouss.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.  McOOVKRN: 
S.  33SA.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Fsdsral  Oovernmsnt  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  currlTors.  and 
disability  lns\uance  system.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROtJTT : 

8.  3333.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
financing  of  post  secondary  education  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oonmilttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

ByMr.  BCALL: 

S.  3334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19&4  to  remove  the  3-year  limi- 
tation   during    which    an    individual    may 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.PROUTY: 
S.  2233.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  fln^nring  qI  poBt  Secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

POST    SXCOITDABT    KDUCATION    ITNAIfCtlfG 
8TUDT    ACT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  aprrroprlate  reference  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Post  Secondary  Education  Pl- 
nanclng  Study  Act.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Ricors  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30.  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wd- 
f are  ordered  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee a  higher  education  bill  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  landmark  measure  as  great 
in  import  and  impact  as  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  19S8. 1  am  con- 
fident that  whm  this  bill  is  reported  by 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee. Senators  will  share  my  assessment 
of  this  measure  and  hopefully  my  enthu- 
siastic support  of  it. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  anticipates 
support  for  the  committee's  action  and 
looks  beyond  this  landmark  measure  to 
distant  landmarks  as  yet  uncharted. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  simple — it 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Educatioti,  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
financing  of  post  secondary  education. 
While  the  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  sim- 
ple, the  problems  faced  in  conducting 
such  a  study  are  complex  for  the  very 
course  of  our  Nation  depends  in  large 
measure  on  our  educational  proceoses. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  that  this  biU  pro- 
poses, but  it  is  necessary.  Coincident  with 
the  accolades  that  the  forthcoming 
higher  educatiOD  bill  deserves  should  be 
the  acknowledgem^it  that  while  it  repre- 
sents a  great  step  sthead,  there  remain 
more  steps  to  be  taken. 

The  blD  I  introduce  today  provides  a 
broad  mandate  for  the  Secretary's  study, 
yet  it,  also,  specifies  certain  avenues 
of  investigation. 

The  measure  seeks  a  general  review  of 
the  past  and  present  patterns  of  financial 
support  for  education  from  all  sources, 
private,  local,  State,  and  Federal  and  an 
investigation  of  alternate  appropriate, 
future  roles  for  each  source. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  and  I  would 
like  to  explore  briefly  the  changes  in  post 
secondary  education  since  the  passage 
of  that  act. 

In  1958.  students  attended  public  and 


private  universities  in  about  the  same 
numbers.  Today  there  are  more  than  two 
ttanes  the  n^imh^r  of  students  attending 
public  univnslties  as  those  who  attend 
private  universities.  By  1980  this  ratio 
is  expected  to  increase  to  4  to  1  in  favor 
of  public  universities.  Many  of  our  pri- 
vate colleges  are  hard  pressed  financially, 
experiencing  either  a  "crisis"  or  a 
"crunch"  as  the  condition  is  alternatively 
described.  The  need  for  some  form  of 
Federal  Institutional  support  is  appar- 
ent, yet  the  precise  and  equitable  tat- 
mula  for  any  greneral  aid  seons  elusive 
while  a  "student  following"  aid  formula 
is  within  our  grasp.  It  must,  also,  be 
remembered  that  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture Federal  institutional  aid  will  have  to 
compete  with  student  aid  for  precious 
Federal  resources. 

In  the  ordering  of  our  priorities,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  first  consider  the  fi- 
nancial needs  of  our  young  people  who 
are  present  and  potential  students. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  NDEA. 
most  student  aid  was  available  (mly  from 
the  few  private  universities  with  sub- 
stantial endowments.  Opportunities  for 
higher  education  were  offered  only  to 
the  affluent  or  those  of  moderate  means 
and  exceptional  ability.  Today,  through 
the  Federal  role  begim  with  the  NDEA 
and  expanded  significantly  with  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
amendments  thereto,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  some  $2  billion  an- 
nually in  student  assistance  to  meet  in 
part  the  needs  of  71  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents who  require  some  type  of  financial 
aid  in  order  to  enroll,  ccmtinue  or  com- 
plete their  postsecondary  education. 

Soon  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  report  a  measure  which 
will  provide  for  the  first  time  a  federally 
assured  Tnlntrnmn  level  of  support  for 
every  young  American,  who  seeks  to  con- 
tinue his  education  beyond  high  school. 
I  shall  welcome  the  passage  of  this 
bill  particularly,  because  it  embodies  the 
essential  element  of  assurance. 

Beyond  the  minimum  level  of  student 
assistance  to  be  assured  and  supple- 
mentary grants  responding  in  part  or 
whole  to  the  costs  of  a  student's  educa- 
tion lies  a  problem  which  I  have  been 
weighing  throughout  the  deliberations 
on  the  higher  education  bill. 

This  problem  stems  from  the  vast  dif- 
ferences in  the  costs  of  education  among 
different  tsrpes  of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions and  curriculums.  While  it  is  clearly 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  aU  young  Americans.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  compelled  to  automati- 
cally pay  the  student's  entire  bill  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  his  education.  But  it  is 
clearly  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility to  look  to  ways  to  help  students, 
who  seek  a  more  expensive  education, 
meet  these  higher  costs  after  other  forms 
of  assured  and  discretionary  student  as- 
sistance are  exhausted. 

To  me  it  is  time  to  look  beyond  the 
present  measure  of  students  ttssistance, 
which  is  based  solely  on  present  need.  I 
b^eve  education  is  an  investment  for  the 
individual  as  well  as  the  Nation.  I  know 
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this  investment  pays  off  in  tangible  and 
intangible  rewards. 

It  seems  to  me  time  to  consider  addi- 
tional forms  of  student  assistance  that 
respond  to  a  student's  future  ability  to 
pay. 

I  see  auch  additional  aid  mechanisms 
taking  three  possible  forms,  each  of  which 
my  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
House.  Education,  and  W^are  to 
investigate. 

The  first  form  is  income  contingent 
lending,  which  is  known  as  the  pay  as  you 
earn — PAVE — system.  Simply  put.  in  the 
PA  YE  system  borrowers  are  required  to 
repay  a  certain  percentage  of  their  in- 
come per  $1,000  borrowed  and  those  bor- 
rowers who  become  more  affluent,  in 
effect,  subsidize  tiiose  who  become  less 
affluent.  The  percentage  of  repayment 
works  in  the  same  manner  as  a  life  in- 
surance premium. 

Many  variations  of  the  PA  YE  proposal 
have  been  advanced  and  Yale  University 
and  Dulte  Uhlversity  now  have  experi- 
enced PA  YE  plans  under  way.  Governor 
Gilligan  of  Ohio  has  propoeed  a  plan  of 
deferred  payments,  where  the  student 
contributes  to  the  cost  of  his  education 
after  he  leaves  school. 

The  PAYE  system  is  alluring  in  con- 
cept, but  not  without  difficulties  in  im- 
plementatlrai.  "Hie  potential  problems  are 
too  vast  to  explore  today  and  are  rightly 
a  matter  for  the  study  I  propose. 

However.  I  should  point  out  two  essen- 
tial components  required  to  insure  the 
success  of  a  PAYE  system.  First,  is  the 
need  for  actuarial  accuracy  in  estimating 
the  future  income  profile  of  any  group 
of  lenders.  Second,  is  the  need  for  a 
large  capital  base  to  begin  a  PAYE  sys- 
tem. Here  there  are  many  alternatives 
to  consider.  It  may  be  that  PAYE  plans 
could  be  developed  with  the  various 
States  providing  the  capital  base.  Per- 
haps the  Federal  Government  could  pro- 
vide the  capital  or  serve  as  the  guaran- 
tor of  sound  State  or  institutional  PAYE 
plans. 

If  full  protection  of  the  fiscal  Integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
could  be  assured,  the  trust  fund  might  be 
used  as  a  capital  base  with  the  fund  in- 
vesting in  students  as  well  as  Federal  pa- 
per. Alternatively  a  quasi-public  corpo- 
ration could  be  set  up  as  a  capital  base 
for  a  PAYE  system.  The  alternatives  are 
vast  and  exciting  to  explore  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  study  I  propose  will 
explore  them  completely. 

The  second  form  of  student  assistance 
referred  to  In  my  bill  is  less  complex 
than  the  PAYE  system,  because  it  would 
retain  the  concept  of  a  fixed  obligation 
contained  in  the  existing  national  de- 
fense student  loans  and  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans.  I  propose  that  the  Secretary 
investigate  the  desirabUity  and  feasibility 
of  graduated  repayment  schedules  for 
federal  or  federally  insured  student 
loans.  At  present  many  students  are  re- 
luctant to  assume  debts  on  a  fixed  re- 
payment schedule  of  equal  installments, 
because  such  installments  are  excessively 
burdensome  in  the  early,  low-income 
years.  If  loan  programs  could  be  adjusted 
on  a  graduated  basis,  the  installments 
would  respond  to  ability  to  pay  with 
smaller  Installments  in  the  early,  low- 


income  years  and  larger  installments  in 
the  later,  high-income  years.  Such  a  re- 
adjustment of  present  losui  programs 
would.  I  believe,  make  them  more  attrac- 
tive to  students. 

The  third  form  of  loan  assistance  re- 
quired to  be  studied  by  my  bill  is  similar 
to  the  sscond.  It  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  borrower's  income  in  the 
repasTnent  process  by  either  deferring 
or  cancelling  the  repasmient  in  any  given 
year  if  the  repayment  exceeded  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  borrower's  annual  in- 
come. 

As  with  the  second  form  of  student 
assistance,  this  form  would  reduce  the 
anxiety  of  potential,  yoimg  borrowers 
about  large  repaymenis  during  times  of 
small  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  all  three  of  the  new 
forms  of  student  loan  assistance  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  study  are  based  on 
the  same  concept — the  recognition  that 
the  ability  to  repay  a  student  loan  is  more 
properly  a  product  of  a  student's  future 
earnings  than  of  a  student's  present  need. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  study  I  propose 
will  be  conducted  and  result  in  a  favor- 
able determination  as  to  a  source  or 
sources  of  capital  and  the  ability  to  pre- 
dict future  earning  profiles  for  large 
groups  of  borrowers. 

I  should  note.  Mr.  President,  that  my 
bill  specifies  these  three  proposed  forms 
of  student  assistance  only  as  part  of  a 
general  study  of  alternative  forms  of 
student  assistance.  Thus,  it  is  likely  that 
the  study  would  yield  other  new  forms  of 
assistance  for  Congress  to  consider. 

What  Is  to  me  most  important  is  that 
we  constsmtly  have  before  us  new  ideas 
and  concepts  on  financing  postsecondary 
education  together  with  a  clear  view  of 
the  past  fiow  and  projected  need  for  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  various  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

My  bills  proposes  to  provide  Congress 
and  the  Nation  the  new  ideas  and  con- 
cepts and  at  the  same  time  an  overview 
of  the  financial  history,  present  condi- 
tion, and  future  needs  of  postsecondary 
education. 

I  would  suggest  that  I  cannot  foresee 
the  development  of  one  single  form  of 
student  aid  responding  to  the  varying 
needs  of  our  diverse  student  p<H>ulatlon. 
On  the  contrary.  I  envision  the  continua- 
tion of  a  package  of  Federal  student  aid 
programs  which  should  begin  with  as- 
sured grants  and  move  gradually  toward 
lotui  programs.  The  Federal  responsibility 
is  now  and  should  remain  to  provide  a 
fioor  of  postsecondary  educational  sup- 
port for  every  young  American.  Beyond 
that,  the  Federal  Government,  in  concert 
with  the  States,  localities  and  private 
sections,  should  in  every  way  possible,  in- 
sure the  availability  of  assistance  i<a 
every  young  American  to  go  as  far  as  he 
wishes  in  pursuit  of  his  education. 

In  March  of  1970.  Presid«it  Nixcm 
said: 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  bcured  by  lack  of  money. 
That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal: 
I  propoeed  we  achieve  It  now. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  measure  shortly 
to  be  reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  we  shall  be  able  to 


achieve  this  "great  American  goal."  But 
historically,  we,  as  a  people,  have  set  new 
goals  as  soon  as  old  goals  are  met.  Today, 
I  foresee  the  day  when  not  only  is  a  post- 
secondary  education  available  to  all  who 
seek  it,  but  the  means  are  available  for 
every  young  American  to  pursue  his  edu- 
cation as  far  as  he  chooses  within  the 
limits  of  his  ability. 

The  study  I  propose  today  looks  to  the 
goal  beyond  the  goal  we  are  about  to 
reach  and  I  am  anxious  to  proceed  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  stu- 
dent, a  changing  educational  system,  and 
a  changing  Nation. 

EXHorr  1 
S.  3233 
A  bin  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  financing 
of  posteeoondary  education  In  the  United 
Staves,  and  for  other  purpoees 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Post  Secondary 
Eklucatlon  Financing  Study  Act". 

STATEMENT    Or    FUBPOSS 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  the  impact  of  pa^t,  present, 
and  anticipated  private,  local.  St*te.  and 
Federal  support  for  postsecondary  educsitlon. 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  States  In  support 
of  higher  education,  alternative  student  as- 
sistance programs,  and  the  potential  Federal, 
State,  and  private  partlcipatl<Ki  in  such  pro- 
grams. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct  a  thcsough 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  impact  of 
past  and  present  support  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  future  suf^ort  for  higher  education 
from  private  souroes  and  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  alternative  models  of  State  and  local 
support  for  postsecondary  education; 

(3)  new  Federal  initiatives  to  comple- 
ment alternative  State  and  local  programs; 
and 

(3)  alternative  forms  of  student  assist- 
ance. Including — 

(A)  loan  programs  based  on  Income  con- 
tingent lending; 

(B)  loan  programs  which  utilised  fixed, 
(graduated  repaynient  schedules;  and 

(C)  loan  programs  which  provide  for  can- 
cellation or  deferment  of  part  or  all  of  re- 
payment In  any  given  year  based  on  a  cer- 
tain level  of  a  borrower's  income;  and 

(4)  the  potential  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  participation  in  such  programs. 

Sbc.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to — 

(1)  enter  Into  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  other  appropriate 
individuals,  public  agencies,  and  private  or- 
ganisations; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  peraoimel  as  may  be  necessary; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
conbmce  with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Oode: 

(4)  utilise,  with  their  consent,  the  serr- 
ioes,  personnti.  information,  and  facilities 
of  other  Kderal,  Stats,  local,  and  private 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement; 
and 

(5)  consult  with  the  heads  of  such  Federal 
agencies  as  he  deenu  appropriate. 

Sec.  6.  Not  later  than  December  31,  1973, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
and  study  authorised  by  this  Act,  together 
with  such  recommendations.  Including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  as  hs  deems 
appropriate. 
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(1)  ■LltarsAtlv*  modeU  ct  SteU  And  local 
ntppiart  for  poKtixTuvrUry  education.: 

(3)  oaw  re<l«t«l  inltutlTw  to  ocanpUsnant 
altcnwUTe  State  and  local  pragmns:  and 

(S)  alternatlTS  fcrma  of  student  — If  nrc, 
IneludliDC — 

(A)  loan  pfograma  baaad  on  liMXine  oon- 
tlngeat  tandlsc: 

(B)  loan  progxama  which  titUlBsd  &xed, 
gxaduatad  repayment  schedUlea:  and 

(C)  loan  progiame  whiic3i  pnsTlde  for  can- 
cellation or  deferment  of  part  or  all  of  re- 
payment in  any  given  year  baaed  on  a  eertata 
leTel  ot  a  bocrower'a  Income;  and 

(4)  tbe  potential  Mdaral.  State.  locaJU  axid 
prlTate  partletpatkm  In  cucb  progiama. 

Sac  e.  Tliere  are  auttwrlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated aucb  earns.  no«  to  exceed  tS.OOO.OOO. 
aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  ttie  provi- 
sions of  thla  Act. 


By  Mr.  BEALIi: 

8.  2234.  A  bill  to  amesid  the  Itatonal 
Revonie  Code  of  1954  to  remore  the  2- 
yettr  UmltatloD  darlnir  vhldi  an  indi- 
vidual may  qualify  as  a  surviving  spouse. 
Referred  to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  designed  to  correct  an  "in- 
equity" in  oar  Federal  tax  laws  with  re- 
gard to  widows  with  diUdren.  Tills  lilll 
would  extend  to  such  widows  on  a  per- 
manent bads  the  ilcht  to  continue  to 
take  advaatage  of  the  Joint  return  tax 
rate. 

Under  preeent  law,  a  widow  may  file  a 
Joint  return  for  the  taxable  year  tn  whidi 
her  spouse  dies.  In  addition,  a  widow, 
who  has  not  remarried  and  who  maln- 
taJDs  a  household  for  a  dependent  child 
or  stepchikl.  may  also  use  the  Joint  re- 
turn tax  rate  for  2  additional  taxable 
years  foUowtn^  the  year  in  which  the 
spouse  died.  Certainly  the  death  of  a 
father  to  a  family  Is  not  only  a  great 
personal  loss,  but  often  Is  an  economic 
disaster  for  a  famUy.  This  pn>blem  was 
brought  to  my  aUentlon  by  a  Maryland 
coostltuentk  Mn.  Richard  Schwarta.  who 
had  this  to  say  about  the  imiblem: 

■nie  famlly'a  greatest  casualty  is  tbe  loea 
of  tbe  fatber.  companion,  bead  of  boaseb<4d 
and  bread-winner.  Tet  tbe  widow  and  ebll- 
dren  are  taxed  at  a  blgber  rate  on  tbe  In- 
come paeelved  tban  oouplea  filling  Joint  In- 
come tax  returns. 

Wby  cant  widows  claim  tbe  true  lose  (casu- 
alty) of  Income?  Because  tbls  Inequity  re- 
quires actioci  by  Ooogreas  for  any  cbange.  Tbe 
widows  do  not  bave  a  lobby  repreeenttng 
tbdr  cause  In  ODognaa.  Tbey  are  too  busy 
trying  to  make  tq>  for  tbe  loaa  of  a  fatber 
to  tbelr  children  and  sxipportlng  and  educat- 
ing tbe  Children  to  tbe  beet  of  tbelr  ability. 

Thus  tbls  precludes  tbe  widows  organlidng 
sa  a  group  to  lobby  Congrew  for  a  tax  that 
meets  'abUtty  to  pay'.  Tbls  baa  always  been 
a  beelc  principle  underlying  tbe  Income  tax 
laws  of  tbe  TTtUted  States.  The  widow  with 
children  pays  30%  more  taxee  for  equivalent 
Income  than  other  family  units. 

Is  not  tbe  loes  of  a  fatber  tbe  greatest 
loss  tbe  family  experlencce:  and  yet  tbe  fam- 
Uy paya  30%  greater  tax  for  this  loss. 

I  agree,  Mr.  PreMdent,  that  the  1o« 
of  the  father  in  most  cases  is  a  great 
economic  Mow  to  a  family,  a  family  which 
then  needs  as  much  help  as  it  can  in 
order  to  continue,  following  the  Iom  of 
one  who  is  normally  the  principal  bread- 
winner. 

Tb  do  equity  for  mich  widows  with  mi- 
nor children  and  to  ease  her  problems  and 
burdens  somewhat,  X  introduce  this 
mecuure  today  and  would  hope  that  the 


Senate  Flnanoe  Opmmlttre  and  theOon- 
gress  will  give  favorable  eoDslderatlan  to 

it. 


By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
8.2235.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
onidoyees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-ase,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Plnanoe. 

sociAi.  sscTTBirr  Ain>  rxoxBAL  xMPLOTxa 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presideni.  in 
1966,  Representative  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of 
New  Ym-k  introdnced  a  bill  to  give  Fed- 
eral emi^oyees  the  option  of  coming 
under  the  Federal  social  Insurance  sys- 
t«n.  This  year  the  same  bill  has  been 
introduMd  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  James  H.  Schittxr 
of  New  York  as  HJl.  1665. 

Many  Federal  employeeB  are  actively 
seeking  to  have  this  option  and  there  is 
no  plausible  reason  why  It  should  be 
denied  to  them.  If  Federal  employees  are 
denied  the  opiwrtunity  to  Join  the  social 
security  iHt)gram.  they  are  denied  cer- 
tain inuTortant  benefits  available  to  other 
Americans.  In  effect,  they  are  the  object 
of  discrimination  simply  because  they 
work  feu-  the  Federal  Oovemmemt.  That 
dlscrlmlnatlan  should  now  end. 

Wbesx  he  first  introduced  the  bill,  Rep- 
resentative Keogh  made  a  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  subject  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  remarks  on  May 
25,  1966.  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  today. 

There  being  no  objectimi,  the  remarks 
and  bill  were  oitlered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcdts.  as  follows: 
BLacnva   Cowsagx   or   Psdbbal   Kicnx>Tia8 
XTinisa  trs   Social   Sscuarrr  STsmc 

Mr.  KxDOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bave  today  In- 
troduced leglalatlon  to  permit  Federal  em- 
ployeea  to  elect  to  come  under  tbe  Federal 
social  Inauranoe  aystam  estabUabed  by  tltte 
n  of  tbe  Social  Security  Aob  I  hope  tbls 
leglsUtlon  will  reaolve.  flnaUy,  tbe  quesUoo 
of  coverage  of  tbe  alngle  largest  group  ot 
employees  In  tbe  United  States  who  bave 
been  denied  tbe  privilege  of  obtaining  tbe 
benefits  of  our  very  fine  and  very  sound  old- 
age,  survlvora,  and  dlaablUty  InMuanoe  pro- 
tection. This  Is  a  matter  wblob  baa  been 
under  consideration  by  boarda  and  bureaus, 
commltteea  and  ocnmdaalona,  both  In,  and 
out,  of  tbe  Oongreaa,  for  more  than  IS  yean. 
It  has  been  considered  by  Cabinet-level  oom- 
mlsslons.  by  departments  of  Oo>vemment, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Bieana 
on  numerous  occasions.  It  is  time  for  aotlon 
and  noc  another  15  or  10  or  5  years  or  even 
1  year  of  dlaeuaston.  Our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  as  the  largest  single  employer  In  tbe 
United  States,  can  111  aCord  to  continue  In 
tbe  anomalous  posltkn  ot  refusing  to  per- 
mit Its  Kuployeee  this  protection  whl<di  it 
has  afforded  to  05  percent  of  all  tbe  other 
citizens  of  tbe  United  States.  I  believe  tbe 
legislation  which  I  have  today  introduced 
raaolvas  the  problems  fairly,  equltilbly,  and 
In  the  beet  Interests  of  both  the  employeee 
and  the  U£.  Oovamment. 

In  brief,  the  solution  embodied  In  my  bill 
U  to  permit  Federal  employees  to  make  a 
<Axolce  as  to  whether  they  will  come  under 
the  social  security  system  In  addition  to  tbelr 
civil  service  retirement  coverage.  Private  em- 
ployeea  get  social  securtty  coverage  In  addi- 
tion to  whatever  private  pension  they  may 
bave.  New  employeee  would  bave  3  years  from 
the  date  of  their  employment  within  which 
to  file  a  certificate  indicating  their  dealra  for 


BU^  coverage.  Existing  ep>ployeee  would  like- 
wise have  3  years  to  make  suoh  election.  Tbia 
election  genaraUy  can  be  retroactive  for  a  l- 
year  period  If  the  employee  so  cSioosaa  and 
If  be  paya  tbe  tax  due.  In  addition.  In  order 
that  en^loyeea  might  bave  a  further  oppor- 
tunity, because  of  changed  family  or  finan- 
cial coodtUons,  and  so  forth,  to  elect  eover- 
aca.  the  bill  provldaa  that  at  tbe  end  of  a  5- 
year  period,  each  employee  will  have  one 
further  ebaace  to  elect  coverage.  ITMre 
would  be  8  months  within  which  to  elect 
coverage  at  that  point. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  employee  ahall 
pay  the  eQ^>loyee  tax.  Tbls  would  be  done 
by  the  employer — tbe  Federal  agency — ^with- 
holding the  approiKlate  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  going  Into  further 
detail  of  this  bill,  penult  me  to  point  out 
that  wUh  regard  to  Its  actuarial  aoundoeaa. 
It  follows  the  precedent  eeUbll^Md  laat  year 
when  coverage  was  extended  to  1^  mlUlon 
Individuals  who  receive  famlngs  in  tbe  form 
of  tlpe  and  gratuities  by  providing  that  only 
the  employee  share  of  the  tax  shall  be  pay- 
able and  that  tbe  employer  abare  abaU  not  be 
payable.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no  budg- 
etary Impact.  It  would  not  oost  tbe  Federal 
Oovenunent  a  single  penny.  The  Chief  Ac- 
tuary at  the  Social  Seciutty  Administration 
testified  that  extension  of  social  coverage  to 
be  the  IVi  mllUon  Individuals  who  receive 
earnings  In  the  form  of  tips  by  payment  of 
the  employee  share  of  the  tax  waa  an  ac- 
tuarlaUy  sotuid  solution  to  that  coverage 
problem.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  ex- 
tensloa  at  eovenge  to  Federal  employeea  be- 
cause tbey  are,  as  a  group,  generally  conceded 
to  be  superior  risks  In  terms  of  Insurance 
actxiarlal  considerations.  I  believe  the  major- 
ity win  eleot  ooverage.  "Hiere  would  be  no 
sdveree  selection,  because  tbey  would  have  to 
come  In  at  one  at  two  pMnts  In  tlzae,  or  be 
barred  tram  """"'"g  In. 

Therefore,  the  solution  which  my  bUl  em- 
bodlee  Is  actuarially  sound:  It  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  tbe  emi^oyees  because  It  permits 
them  to  make  the  election  In  their  own  In- 
terest; and  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  tbe  U.S. 
Oovamment  not  only  from  a  budgetary  point 
of  view  but  also  because  It  doees  tbe  final 
large  gap  of  ooverage  which  remains  under 
the  eodal  security  system  and  removes  tbe 
qidte  legitimate  crtttdam  that  ttw  UJS.  Oov- 
enunent baa  denied  Its  own  employees  cov- 
erage whlcA  It  hss  mandatorUy  extended  to 
employees  of  private  organlzatlona  and  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  use  every  parliamen- 
tary means  at  my  ootnmand  to  aecure  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  dur- 
ing this  aeaslon  at  the  89th  Oongreaa. 


S.  3336 
Be  it  enadtd  by  the  Senate  and  fioiue 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  aaiemX)led,  That  section 
310  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
subsection : 

"XULTtVK  COVBUOS  OT  SKBVTCI  raXrOBlOD  BT 

vcraau.  ovncxas  and  Dcnonxa 

"(p)  The  term  "employment'  shall,  not- 
withstanding tbe  provisions  of  subsection 
(a) .  include  service  otherwise  excluded  from 
sxKh  term  by  paragraph  (6)  or  (S)  of  such 
subsection  which  is  performed  during  tbe 
period  for  which  a  certificate,  filed  puxsuant 
to  section  3131  (r)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  Is  In  effect  wtth  respect  to 
such  eervloe." 

Sac.  3.  Section  3131  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (definitions  relating  to  tax 
under  Federal  Insuranoe  C<»xtnbutloa8  Act) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(r)  BiacTTva  Covxkagi  or  Sxxvics  Pxa- 
voaicxD  ST  FB>EaAi.  OmcxBS  and  Eicplot- 
Ksa. — 

"(1)  WAivxa  OF  KxcLUSiow. — ^Any  Individ- 
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ual  performing  service  which  (without  re- 
gard to  this  subsection)  Is  excluded  from 
'employment'  by  paragn^h  (6)  or  (6)  of 
subaectlon  (b)  may  file  a  certificate  (In  such 
manner  and  form  and  with  such  official  as 
may  be  preacrlbed  by  regulations  made  vm- 
der  this  chapter)  certifying  that  he  elects 
to  have  the  insurance  syetem  established  by 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  extended 
to  service  described  In  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(0)  of  subaectlon  (b)  pterformed  by  him.  For 
piupoees  of  this  chapter  other  tban  for  pur- 
poses of  the  taxee  impoeed  by  section  3111, 
the  term  'employment'  ahall.  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  provisions  of  subsection  (b) ,  include 
service  otherwise  excluded  from  such  term 
by  paragraph  (6)  or  (6)  of  such  subsection 
which  is  pnformed  by  him  durtog  the  (lerlod 
for  which  such  certificate  Is  in  effect. 

"(3)    TiMX  FOa  ITLXNG  CEXTmCATX. — 

"(A)  iNrriAL  nuNG  pkxiod. — Any  Individ- 
ual who  desires  to  file  a  oertlfloate  pursuarvt 
to  paragraph  (1)  must,  except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  file  such 
oextlflcate  before  tbe  cloee  of  the  second 
calendar  year  ending  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  during  one  or 
more  calemlar  quarters  of  which  he  was  paid 
remuneration  of  $50  or  more  for  service  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (6)  or  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  which  (without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) is  excluded  from  'employment'. 

"(B)  AsomoNAL  rajNG  PBtioD. — An  indi- 
vidual who  ooiild  bave  filed  a  certificate  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  during  the  initial  fil- 
ing period  provided  by  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  but  did  not  do  so  may  file 
such  certificate  at  any  time  during  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  five  years  after  the 
close  of  such  period. 

"(C)  Noncx  TO  EicPLOTKK. — An  individual 
filing  a  oertifloate  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  give  such  notice  thereof  to  the  bead  of 
the  Federal  agency  or  instrumentality  in  cs- 
by  which  he  is  employed,  at  or  before  the 
time  of  filing  such  certificate,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  made  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(3)  E>necTrvx  pesiod  or  cektificate. — A 
oertlfloate  filed  by  an  Individual  piusuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect 
to  all  calendar  quarters  beginning  with  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  It  is  filed;  except 
that  siich  certificate  may  be  effective  begin- 
ning with  any  of  the  4  calendar  quarters  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  quarter  in 
which  it  is  filed  if  (A)  the  Indlvidiial  so  re- 
quests in  the  certificate  (specifying  one  of 
such  4  calendar  quarters)  and  (B)  the  cer- 
tificate Is  accompanied  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
under  section  3101  with  respect  to  all  sov- 
Ice  described  in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (S)  of 
subsection  (b)  which  was  performed  by  him 
during  the  quarter  so  specified  and  all  sub- 
sequent calendar  quarters  ending  before  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  the  certificate  is 
filed  if  such  service  had  not  been  excluded 
from  'employment'  at  the  time  it  was  per- 
formed. An  election  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  irrevocable." 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  206(p)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Aot  \b  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"and  Including  service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Including  service",  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting after  "to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 210(0)  are  applicable,"  the  following: 
"and  including  any  service  to  which  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  section  210(p)  (relating  to  elective 
ooverage)  are  applicable,". 

(b)  SecUon  3122  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
aniended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  Including  service" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "including  serv- 
ice" in  the  first  aen/tenoe; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "to  which  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3121  (p)  are  applicable."  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "and  In- 
cluding any  service  to  which  the  provisions 
of  section  3131  (r )  (relating  to  elective  cover- 
age) are  applicable.";  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  tberectf  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
establish  such  prooediues  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  insure  that  tbe  heads  of  the  v€U-lous 
Federal  agencies  and  instrument&litlefi  know 
at  all  times  which  of  their  employees  are 
performing  service  to  which  the  pkrovisione 
of  section  3121  (r)  are  applicable:  and,  not- 
withstanding the  first  sentence  of  this  aec- 
tion,  such  regulations  and  procedures  may 
permit  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  make 
the  determinations  described  In  such  sen- 
tence and  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  3101,  with  respect  to 
an  employee  performing  such  service,  in  a 
case  whM«  It  Is  not  feasible  for  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  or  Inatrumentality  In- 
volved to  do  so." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  service  with 
respect  to  which  certificates  are  filed  (pur- 
suant to  section  3131  (r)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act)  In  calendar  quarters  beginning 
more  than  20  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.    TT,    S.    STB,    S.    1T81,    AND    S.J.    XXS.    IS 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  IS, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  t^at  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  1781,  the  Clean 
Water  Financing  Act,  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixld)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  S.  278,  a  bill  to 
control  shoreline  erosion,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Qrif- 
riN)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  o(»isent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  S.  77,  the  Mined 
Lands  ResttH'ation  and  Protection  Act, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (.Mi.  Brooke) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1311,  the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act  of 
1971. 

B.    aosT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2097,  a  bill 
to  create  a  Special  Action  OflQce  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

S.     2223 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Btni- 
DicK ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2223, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
OF  1971— AMENDMENT 

AMZNDlfZNT   NO.    238 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

INUXraNDKNT  XtXCnONS  COMMISBIOK 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  campaign  finance 
reform  bill  (8.  382)  recenOy  repwted  out 
of  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  want  to 
commend  the  Rules  Committee  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  for  reporting  a  bill 
that  goes  far  toward  meeting  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  current  campaign  prac- 
tices. I  have  long  believed  that  these 
practices  are  a  blight  cm  our  political  sys- 
tem. The  cost  of  effective  campaigning 
has  soared  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 
The  money  poured  into  campaigns  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  past  decade, 
but  the  percentage  of  populsir  participa- 
tion in  elections  has  actually  declined.  In 
effect,  elective  office  today  is  practically 
closed  to  the  citizen  of  modest  means, 
unless  he  is  willing  to  put  himself  in  debt 
to  wealthy  donors.  The  situation  cries 
desperately  for  reform. 

Early  this  year  I  offered,  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Oravel,  a  bill  that  I 
thought  would  remedy  these  failings.  Tlie 
bill  now  before  us  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  what  I  then  proposed,  but  I 
think  it  nonetheless  attacks  tbe  problem 
usefully,  and  1  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU 
approve  it. 

S.  382  would  lower  media  rates  for 
political  advertising  during  a  campaign 
period.  It  would  impose  spending  limits 
on  selected  media,  and  it  would  require 
full  and  frequent  disclosure  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures.  These  are 
strong  provisions.  If  enforced,  they  would 
stand  as  the  landmark  reforms  of  this 
Congress. 

But  that  little  phrase  "if  enforced"  is 
a  crucial  one.  Enforconent,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  the  essential  element  in  cam- 
paign reform.  History  vividly  illustrates 
this  fact.  Campaign  finance  regulation 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1925.  But  the 
enforcement  of  law  has  been  so  consist- 
ently and  notoriously  weak  that  its  au- 
thority and  purpose  liave  been  forgotten. 
I  hope  we  can  learn  something  from  our 
past  mistakes. 

Wliat  does  effective  enforcement  re- 
quire? It  requires  the  clean  delineation 
of  procedures  to  be  followed  once  a  viola- 
tion is  detected.  S.  382  does  tliis.  But 
above  all  it  requires  the  establishment  of 
an  entity  to  carefully  and  diligently 
ferret  out  violations  of  law,  an  agency 
that  can  be  counted  on  to  follow  up  these 
violations  without  regard  to  partisan 
considerations.  In  the  field  of  campaign 
finance,  laden  as  it  is  with  partisan  over- 
tones, these  are  not  easy  requirements  to 
meet.  In  order  to  give  credibility  to  tliis 
leglslattiOD  we  must  insure  that  its  en- 
forcement agency  is  clearly  free  of  polit- 
ical influence. 

S.  382  would  establish  a  registry  in  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  this 
purpose.  This  aivroach  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  practice  of  leav- 
ing enforcement  responsibility  vrtth  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  But  reestablishment  of  pub- 
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lie  confidence  m  the  electoml  procca  de- 
mands A  truly  IndepautaBt  meeiu  of 
recordkeeping,  disclosure,  and  enforce- 
nuDl  This  task  caimot  be  accomidlshed 
with  full  public  oonfldenoe  if  it  is  as- 
signed to  employees  of  the  Omgress  or 
even  to  an  agency  tbat  is  an  arm  of 
tbe  Congress.  It  must  be  completely 
independent. 

Mr.  Preetdant.  X  draw  the  Soul's  at- 
teDtioo  to  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Maoitc- 
soir,  an  excerpt  of  which  is  included  in 
the  Rules  Committee  reoort.  In  It,  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  states: 

It  la  th«  poilUoQ  at  tbe  Omaanl  Aeoount- 
Ing  OfliM  tliat  wt  abould  not  b«  glTea  tlie 
rwponrtMMty  tor  %ixj  aiidlt.  inTwUgatlTa  and 
enf<»o«meQt  dutiaa  In  oomMction  with  cam- 
p«lga  faxMl  rapoortlng.  We  eonsMcT  that  the 
•ffeetlTMMH  of  our  Ofllo*  <lap«odi  In  l«rg« 
BtMsur*  xxpaa  a  raputatloQ  for  Indapawtaioe 
of  aoHoa  and  objeettnty  of  t1«w.  Mot  only 
muat  m  ramaln  tnt  from  poBUoai  tnfluenoe. 
but  we  muat  aaaloualy  avoid  being  placed  In 
a  poettlon  In  wbiob  we  oalgbt  be  subject  to 
cntlelam,  whether  Juatlfled  or  not.  that  our 
actlona  and  dedaioDe  are  prejudiced  or  In- 
fluenced by  poUtleal  oooalderaftlona.  We  are. 
therefore,  apprehenalTe  at  any  meeeure  that 
mlgbt  place  ua  In  a  poaltlon  where  we  might 
be  8i*)ect  to  sooh  crlttclsm,  the  laentable 
reenlt  of  which  would  be  a  dlmunltlon  of  con- 
tiienlrinal  and  public  confidence  In  our  In- 
tegrity and  objecUvity. 

Becoiue  out  rtiationahip  to  the  Congrest 
elotely  re*emblea  that  of  prtneipal  and  agent, 
we  e$peelaUf  leith  to  avoid  beir%if  pieced  in 
the  owomalowa  tltvatUm  of  having  to  investi- 
gate «Nd  Toport  on  OUT  principal.  Over  the 
years  thla  OOoe  baa  had  frequent  and  reeur- 
ling  — oclattnna  with  many  of  the  Tartoua 
committees  of  the  Congress  as  well  aa  with 
many  of  the  indlTldual  meiObers  thereof.  Our 
rtiatlonehip  has  been  most  harmonloua.  How- 
erer,  we  are  fearful  that  the  relationahip 
iKould  be  aererely  impaired  were  we  reqtiired 
to  Inveetlgate,  inquire  Into,  and  report  on 
IndlTldual  members  of  the  Oongrees  conoern- 
Ing  oamp^gn  funds  and  expenditures. 

We  agree  that  there  la  a  need  for  leglals- 
tlon  relating  to  the  dls<daeure  and  financing 
of  Federal  eieotlon  campaign  oosta,  but 
strongly  reoommeod  that  the  arttnlnlstratton 
of  any  legislation  In  thla  area  not  be  placed 
in  the  Oeneral  Aooounting  OlBoe. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  OAO  should 
not  bear  this  heavy  re^Kinsibility.  The 
head  of  OAO  even  Is  cmiosed  to  H.  These 
policy  decisions  must  be  made  by  persons 
completely  free  of  employer-anployee 
relationships. 

My  amendment  would  establish  a  five- 
man  Federal  Elections  Commission  with 
members  serving  10-year  terms  so  stag- 
gered thait  a  new  member  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate 
approval  every  2  years.  No  more  than 
three  members  of  a  single  pcditical  party 
could  serve  on  the  commission  simul- 
taneously. The  commission  would  be  re- 
quired at  specified  times  to  compile  and 
publish  reports  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  receipts,  grouped  in  categories 
that  would  facilitate  public  scrutiny.  It 
would  Issue  a  campaign  bookkeeping 
manual  and  establish  uniform  account- 
ing and  reporting  procedures.  It  would 
have  the  power  to  Investigate  charges 
of  illegal  activity  in  Federal  campaigns 
and  to  subpena  evidence.  And  it  would 
report  possible  violations  of  law  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  that 


an  independent  oommiasioD  is  better 
suited  to  this  task  than  a  registry  in  tbe 
OAO.  OAO  performs  too  many  other  im- 
poKaot  and  delicate  functions  to  be  ex- 
poeed  to  the  occasional  squalls  of  abuse 
and  axUroversy  that  will  inevltaMy  be- 
set aziy  agency  that  presides  over  cam- 
paign finance.  The  enforcement  agency 
should  stand  on  its  own.  bearing  the 
full  consequences  ot  its  dedsloDS. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  adopt 
this  amendment  It  would  give  needed 
muscle  ot  the  Important  proviatons  set 
forth  in  S.  382.  It  would  dramatise  our 
determination  to  d^Murt  from  past  prac- 
tices. It  would  lend  credibility  to  our  an- 
nounced intent  to  fypta  poUtioal  cam- 
paigns to  objective  scrutiny.  And  tt  would 
constitute  an  important  step  toward  the 
kind  of  responsive  government  we  aU 
seek. 


NOTICE  CONCERNINO  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Gerald  E.  Murch.  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1977. 

Maurice  H.  Sigler,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  S^tember  30.  1972,  vice 
Walter  Dunbar,  resigned. 

William  T.  Woodard.  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  for  the  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30,  1077. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  July  15,  1971,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


HEARINGS  ON  JUDICIAL 
DISQUALIFICATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bttkdicx,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee's  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  I 
wish  to  announce  hearings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1553  and  S.  1886  per- 
taining to  Judicial  disqualification. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  July  14. 
1971,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  6202. 
New  Senate  Ofllce  Building. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  room  6306. 
New  Senate  OfDce  Building  (extension 
53618) . 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  POLLY  OP  MILITARY  AID 
TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  conflict  in  East  Pakistan  broke  out, 


I  urged  that  the  United  States  zemain 
strictly  neutral  while  Insuring  that  hu- 
manitarian services  were  provided  to 
those  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  preceding  cyclone. 

Assurances  were  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  was  not 
providing  military  aid  to  Pakistan  be- 
cause of  tbe  f  leeae  that  had  existed  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  on 
March  25.  Now  we  see  that  our  economic 
aid  continues  to  favor  one  side  agalnat 
the  other  and  that  we  have  actually  de- 
cided to  said  military  assistance  to  the 
Pakistan  Government. 

This  dedsloD  is  incredible.  We  have 
not  learned  the  lesson  of  Vietnam,  if  we 
insist  on  taking  sides  in  another  Asian 
dvll  war. 

We  are  mistaken  to  provide  military 
aid  to  either  side  and  to  provide  eco- 
nomic aid  only  to  one  side. 

And  the  admlnlstratton  is  once  again 
mlslwullng  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  by  first  saying  that  it 
wUl  noi  provide  military  assistance  and 
then,  when  the  initial  expression  of  pub- 
lic interest  has  passed,  agredng  to  pro- 
vide such  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  "Helping  To  Kill 
More  Bengalis"  frmn  the  WasMngton 
News  of  Jime  30,  an  article  "Death  in 
'Golden  Bangla  Desh'"  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  20,  and  my  own 
statement  of  April  9  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

June  30.  1971] 
Hklpimg  To  Kill  Kobx  Bxncaus 
The  Administration's  decision  to  send  more 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  brutal,  re- 
pressive regime  In  Pakistan  Is  as  shortsighted 

as    It    Is    Inhlim^n^ 

The  teettmony  before  Congress,  the  State 
Department  admitted  Its  fear  that  shutting 
off  tbe  flow  of  arms  to  Pakistan  would  be 
reeented  "as  sanctions  and  Intrusion." 

Wbat.  we  ask,  la  so  bad  about  sanctions 
•gainst  mass  murder  and  genocide?  rat 
that  is  ezacUy  what  the  West  Pakistani- 
dominated  army  committed  against  the  help- 
less Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan. 

In  Its  treacherous  attack  starting  March 
36,  tbe  Pakistani  army  slaughtered  300.000 
Bengalis  and  sent  six  mlilion  refugeee  flee- 
ing for  their  lives  into  India.  It  li  morall; 
unjustlfled  to  send  more  weapons  to  such  s 
regime. 

With  Its  talent  for  Justifying  the  unjustifi- 
able, the  State  Department  explains  that 
halting  economic  aid  would  remove  our  "lev- 
erage" with  Pakistan — altho  we  have  almost 
no  leverage  now. 

Also,  stopping  our  arms  shipments  would 
cause  Pakistan  to  turn  to  other  suppliers, 
like  communist  China.  However,  the  de- 
partment admits  that  China  has  never 
stopped  furnishing  weapons  to  Pakistan. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  has 
called  all  this  "doubletalk.  Incompetence,  or 
both" — and  he's  right. 

Our  partners  In  the  International  effort 
to  prevent  the  Pakistani  economy  from  col- 
lapelng  are  not  ss  timid  ss  tbe  United  States. 
The  World  Bank,  Britain.  Osnada.  Belgium 
and  others  favor  withholding  economic  aid 
until  the  military  regime  reachee  a  pollUcal 
settlement  with  East  Pakistan. 

But  not  the  United  Statee. 

Pakistan  Is.  of  course,  desperately  poor  and 
can  use  all  the  help  it  can  get.  But  the  trou- 
ble with  aid  now  Is  that  it  props  up  the 
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government  and  helps  it  maintain  the  army 
of  occupation  In  Beat  Pakistan. 

The  Bengalla  In  the  east  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  home  rule  in  the  only  free  election 
m  Pakistan's  history.  Inatead  they  got  the 
genoddal  aaaaxUt  by  the  western  army,  which 
is  still  shamefuUy  going  on. 

History  suggested,  however,  that  West 
Pakistan  from  1,000  miles  away  cannot  for- 
ever subjugate  the  Bengali  people.  What  we 
are  doing  by  sending  arms  to  Pakistan  is 
to  make  sure  the  Bengalis  will  remember 
that  American  weapons  murdered  them  dur- 
ing the  birth  pangs  of  their  beloved  Bangla 
Desh  (Bengali  nation). 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  ICay  30.  1871] 
Dbstb  nr  "Oounif  Bakols 


(By  Homer  A.  Jack) 

Kaiachi,  PsxiBrAir. — ^Poet  Rablndranath 
Tagore  wrote  many  years  ago:  "I  love  you  my 
golden  Bangla  Desh.  .  .  .  O  Mother,  during 
spring  the  fragrance  of  your  mango  grovee 
maddens  my  heart  with  delight  .  .  ."  This 
spring  there  Is  only  the  stench  of  death  in 
the  mango  groves  of  East  Paklstan/Bangla 
DoBh  as  many  hearts  are  maddened  by  mas- 
sacre. 

Firm  flguree  of  massacre  in  East  Paki- 
stan, as  anywhere,  are  hard  to  verify.  Some 
say  thousands,  others  insist  on  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  Probably  60,000  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate.  Numbers  of  refugeee  are 
more  obtainable:  660.000  in  four  Indian 
states  on  May  1. 

Tbe  refugeee  from  East  Pakistan  insist 
that  those  massacred  were  Bengalis — ^Mos- 
lems. Hindus,  Buddhists.  Christians  living  in 
Esst  Pakistan  who  were  systematically  elimi- 
nated by  the  Pakistan  Army  Immediately 
after  March  35  when  negotiations  for  the 
autonomy  of  East  Pakistan  broke  down.  The 
West  Pakistanis  insist  those  massacred  in  the 
"esst  wing"  were  Blharis — Moslems  originally 
from  Bihar  and  other  Indian  states  who  mi- 
grated to  East  Pakistan  after  partition  but 
had  not  yet  been  absorbed  Into  the  Bengali 
culttire. 

A  visitor  to  Karachi  finds  the  Pakistan 
economy  going  downhill,  martial  law  de- 
clared in  the  West  and  East,  and  a  Oovem- 
ment  desperately  trying  to  show  a  return 
to  normalcy  among  the  76  million  people  In 
East  Pakistan.  All  in  Karachi  are  deeply  upeet 
about  the  massacre  ot  the  Blharis,  not  by  the 
army,  but  by  some  members  of  the  auton- 
omy-cum-secesslonlst  Awami  League;  how- 
ever, almoet  aU  deny  any  massacre  of  the 
Bengalis  by  the  army. 

Weet  Pakistanis  feel  the  whole  situation 
18  an  Indian  plot — ^Indian  "Infiltrators" 
(soldiers  without  uniform) .  Indian  ammu- 
nition, even  Indian  (not  Pakistan)  refugees — 
aided  by  a  few  "antlstate  elements." 

A  visitor  to  Delhi  finds  an  India  united 
as  seldom  before  in  recent  history  with  the 
people  pressing  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oan- 
dht  to  recognise  Bangla  Desh  (the  Inde- 
pendent state  of  East  Bengal)  and  to  give 
the  "freedom  fighters"  arms.  The  Indian  press 
emphasizes  the  massacre  of  Bengalis.  India 
Is  obviously  taking  every  political  and  pay- 
chologlcal  advantage  of  the  situation,  yet  so 
far  Is  acting  wtth  great  restraint. 

In  Calcutta  and  espedaUy  at  the  border, 
one  sees  thotisands  of  recent  refugeee— only 
one-quarter  in  campe.  Optimistic  cabinet 
ministers  of  ths  Bangla  Desh  Oovemment 
plead  for  recognition  and  arms.  Refugees 
show  how  Weet  Pakistan  has  treated  East 
Pakistan  as  an  internal  colony  for  3  years. 
They  feel  their  country  can  no  longer  remain 
ss  part  of  an  Integrated,  two-wing  Pakistan 
since  the  events  of  March  36. 

Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman's  Awami  League 
won  98  per  cent  at  the  seats  for  the  National 
Assembly  in  Bast  Pakistan  during  the  first 
national  election  since  independence  in  1947. 
StuOlt.  Mujib  campaigned  <m  a  stz-polnt 
plstform  calling  for  autonomy,  not  secession. 


Apparently  the  military  rulen  of  Pakistan, 
aided  by  the  powerful  bureaucracy  and  some 
industnallats,  refused  to  sidunlt  to  this 
major  transfer  of  power.  On  March  36  they 
declared  martial  law,  banned  the  Awami 
League,  arrested  Bhelk  Mujib,  and  their 
army  began  the  mssssrre.  Before  and  after 
this  army  action,  some  elements  in  Bast 
Pakistan  apparently  Indulged  in  their  own 
massacre  in  this  seldom  nonviolent  subcon- 
tinent. 

Why  the  unconcern  about  Beat  Pakistan 
in  the  U£..  the  VJf.  and  the  world?  Are 
Americans  unconcerned  merely  because  Mos- 
lems are  again  killing  Moslems  and,  in  any 
case,  no  white  Americans  are  involved?  Or 
because,  for  once,  no  ideology  appears  In- 
volved, at  least  not  Communism?  Or  are 
Americans  unconcerned  because  Bast  Paki- 
stan could  easUy  become  a  second  Vietnam? 

Why  the  unoonoem  at  the  UJ{.?  In  an 
era  of  norms  against  genocide,  sre  events 
in  Bast  Pakistan  merely  an  "internal"  mat- 
ter and  not  a  clear  violation  of  the  rights 
of  man?  Is  this  sltiutlon  still  "domestic"  If 
It  endangers  the  p>eace  of  the  world,  with 
Indian  and  Pakistani  armed  incuzslcms  into 
each  other's  territory,  nx>t  to  mentUw  possi- 
ble Intervention  by    the  big  powers? 

Why  the  unoonoem  from  the  nonallgned 
nations?  Does  each  nation  have  its  own 
Bangla  Desh  in  its  beUy?  Can  no  process 
be  devised  by  the  international  community 
to  face  squarely  tbe  "autonomy  plus"  of  peo- 
ples in  the  1970'8.  so  a  pec^le,  such  as  the 
East  Bengslls — separated  by  language,  c\il- 
ture,  and  one  thousand  miles — can  opt  for 
freedom  If  it  is  truly  a  free  choice? 

Bangla  Desh  stnigglee  to  be  txan.  The 
green  and  red  fiag,  with  an  outline  of  the 
country's  borders  In  gold,  files  over  the  head- 
quarters of  Pakistan's  former  deputy  high 
commissioner  in  Calcutta.  And  the  "freedom 
fighters  have  adopted  Tagoree  song  fbr  their 
national  anthem:  "I  love  you  my  golden 
Bangla  Desh  .  .  . 

WUl  the  U-8..  the  U.N.  and  the  world  do 
nothing? 

Staixkxnt  or   Sxnatos  MoQoviaK 

The  warfare  aiMl  vKdemse  In  East  Pakistan 
Is  a  new  source  of  concern  for  an  already 
troubled  world.  From  the  information  avail- 
able. It  appears  that  a  full-scale  dvll  war, 
likely  to  last  for  some  time,  is  now  under- 
way. 

I  urge  that  the  United  Statee  government 
refrain  completely  from  intervening  in  the 
war  between  tbe  Paklatan  forces  and  tboee 
of  Bangla  Desh.  The  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
arms  and  military  supplies  to  Pakistan,  in 
effect  since  1966.  should  be  maintained  in 
force  without  any  exceptkms. 

Economic  assistance  cannot  be  provided  to 
only  one  side.  Our  government  should  work 
to  Insure  that  our  economic  aid  can  continue 
to  reach  the  pec^e  in  both  West  Pakistan 
and  the  area  known  as  Bangla  Desh.  If  this 
provee  Impoeslble  because  of  the  unwlUlng- 
nees  of  the  authorities  In  control  of  any  re- 
gion to  permit  the  free  fiow  of  such  aid.  then 
I  ask  that  the  UjS.  Oovemment  suspend  all 
such  economic  assistance. 

The  oon^lete  euspenalon  of  economic  aid 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  people  tax  the 
Bangla  Desh  area  who  were  tbe  victims  of 
the  recent  cyclone.  They  desperately  need 
bousing  materials,  food  and  medical  sup- 
pUee.  Undoubtedly  other  people  In  Bangla 
Dest  require  food  and  medical  sui^lles.  I 
hope  that  such  sasistance  could  be  ohaimeled 
to  tboee  In  need  through  the  International 
Red  Croee  or  through  CARE  and  the  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  which.  I  understand,  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  Dacca. 

The  lesson  that  the  United  States  sbotild 
have  learned  in  the  years  since  World  War  n 
and  especially  as  a  result  of  our  experience 
m  Vietnam  is  that  we  have  no  right  and  no 
duty  to  intervene  in  dvU  wars.  But  we  should 
uae  our  best  efforts  to  Insure  that  assiiitance 


for  htmianltarlan  piupoees  reaches  all  those 
in  need. 

In  addition,  if  the  events  now  taking 
place  in  Bast  Pakistan  become  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  I  urge  that 
the  United  States  ssk  the  United  Nations  to 
give  the  earliest  consideration  to  steps  to  snd 
hoetlUUea. 


THE  DEATH  OP  DOROTHY  KABIB, 
TREASURER  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Nation,  the  Nixon  administratiwi. 
and  the  R^^ubllcan  Party  lost  a  gracious 
and  charming  lady,  Mrs.  Dorothy  KaUs, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Her  imtimely  death  last  Saturday  has 
dQ>rived  America  and  the  admlnlstra- 
Uaa  of  a  devoted  public  servant  who  was 
widely  admired  for  the  ability  and 
energy  she  brought  to  her  Job.  Her 
pleasant  personality  and  talent  for 
working  with  pet^le  will  be  missed  by 
all  vtrlth  whom  she  had  dealings  in 
Government. 

Her  death  is  also  a  great  loss  to  the 
R^ubllcan  Party  and  particularly  the 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  which 
she  led  as  president  laager  than  any 
other  person.  Within  the  party  she  was 
warmly  regarded  by  profesrional  work- 
ers and  volimteers  alike,  for  she  was  al- 
ways eager  to  do  whatever  she  could  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  her  party 
and  her  coimtry.  And  during  her  5  years 
as  head  of  the  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  she  continually  strove  to  unite 
the  party  and  stimulate  its  growth 
among  women  in  every  part  of  the 
coimtry. 

Dottle  Elston  Kabls,  as  many  of  us 
knew  her,  was  active  in  a  great  variety 
of  activities  outside  the  Government 
and  the  GOP;  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Grange,  and  gave 
of  herself  generously  to  many  other  civic 
groups. 

In  this  age  of  heightened  interest  in 
the  contributions  which  women  can 
make  to  the  affairs  of  business.  Govern- 
ment, and  society,  Dorothy  Kabis  was 
an  outstanding  example  to  women  every- 
where of  the  value  and  importance  their 
participation  holds  for  the  Nation. 

Her  death  is  a  loss  to  us  aU. 


TAIWAN  BUYS  VOTES  WITH  XJS. 
FUNDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though UJ3.  policy  toward  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  under  careful  re- 
view, vre  are  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  to  buy  votes  to  ke^  its 
seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

llie  essence  of  the  arrangonent  is  that 
Taivnui  offers  foreign  assistance  to  third 
countries,  moetiy  in  Africa,  using  funds 
generated  by  our  Public  Law  480,  or  Pood 
for  Peace  program.  Taiwan  gets  the  cred- 
it—cmd  suwort  for  its  effort  to  keep 
Peking  out  of  the  United  Nations — and 
the  United  SUtes  foots  the  bill. 

The  program,  called  "Project  Van- 
guard," was  initiated  in  1967.  even  though 
we  ostensibly  ended  economic  asalBtancr 
to  Taiwan,  with  great  fanfare,  in  1965. 
Under  the  agreement  oonduded  in  1967. 
the  United  States  sells  farm  oommod- 
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ttiM  to  TUwan  on  a  oonoenkMuJ  buls 
and  aocepte  k>cal  currency  In  payment. 
But  ttien  50  percent  of  the  funds  are 
tamed  back  over  to  Taiwan,  and  are  ueed 
to  sopi^  agrlcnRural  assistance  to  some 
23  African  nations. 

Through  this  setup,  the  United  States 
paid  75  percent  of  the  ooet  of  Taiwan's 
Vansuard  procram— or  about  $18.2  mll- 
UoQ— In  fiscal  years  IMS  through  1970. 
In  Jantary  of  this  year  we  si^ed 
a  new  agreement  with  the  same  basic 
provlsioDs,  eonepC  that  lUwan's  own 
contributions  are  eziwcted  to  rise  some- 
what. At  least  half  of  our  Food  for  Peace 
funds  wlU  still  be  left  at  Taiwan's  dis- 
posal. 

This  cosy  arrangement  is  an  obnox- 
ious perversion  of  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. It  Involves  the  United  States  in  in- 
ternational bribery.  Cotalnly  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  a  sincere  interest  in 
resolving  the  Uhlted  Nations  issue  or  in 
encouraging  the  People's  Republic  to 
assume  her  proper  place  in  the  world 
community. 

■Hie  administration  should  move  im- 
mediately to  end  this  strange  form  of 
assistance  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  re- 
gime. 


PROBLEliS   IN   THE   BdDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  PACKWCX>D.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East,  where  I  had  an  (vportunlty  to  view, 
firsthand,  the  strategic  areas  In  and 
around  Israel.  For  this  reason,  I  was 
shocked  to  leam  this  morning  that  two 
persons  had  been  kUled  and  30  wounded 
by  Arab  rockets  just  after  my  deiMurture. 

This  heinous  act  is  further  evidence 
that  the  United  States  must  not  Impose 
a  solutlcm  on  the  Middle  East  The  Arabs 
and  Israelis  must  be  left  alone  to  work 
this  out.  Israel's  unique  geography  makes 
It  imperative  that  any  settlement  be 
designed  to  safeguard  its  Interests. 

The  lesson  that  Vietnam  should  have 
taught  the  United  States  is  that  this 
Nation  is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omnls- 
deot  In  the  worid.  The  day  has  passed 
when  we  could  make  It  our  business  to 
impose  American  solutions  on  every  prob- 
lem area  in  the  w(xld.  While  our  dynamic, 
fast-moving  history  has  conditioned  us 
to  quick  solutions,  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
affairs  quick  solutions  often  sp^  disaster. 

We  should  be  willing  to  siuiply — ^with- 
out fanfare— the  Israelis  with  suflldent 
weapons  to  enable  them  to  provide  for 
their  own  defense.  But  we  should  not 
have  to  start  every  year  by  debating  this 
question  anew.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  make  a  firm  commitment  of  con- 
tinuing assistance  to  Israel — a  commit- 
ment ^i^ilch  win  enable  this  little  demo- 
cratic natko  to  survive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  about  the  latest 
Arab  shelling  of  Israel,  published  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  be  printed 
IntheRBCotD. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio, 
as  follows: 


I  Ete  IteAXU  CRT,  KXLLDfQ  TWO 

Tte.  AviT.  July  7. — Arab-UanehMl  Kfttyu- 
aba  raekMi  itppad  into  the  TbI  AtIt  mitrait) 
of  FMah  TlkTS  tonlgbt,  klUli«  two  pmvhu 


•bA  woamUDg  SO  otban.  lanaU  poUe*  n- 
portad. 

A  bo^>ttal  for  the  ohranloaUy  til  raoelvwl  • 
direct  hit.  mad  other  roekete  fell  In  a  aehool- 
rard,  the  radio  aald. 

A  police  spokaaman  nOd  three  or  four  rock- 
eta  fell  on  the  town  cf  15,000,  which  la  about 
alx  mUea  eaet  of  here. 

[In  Beirut  an  Arab  commando  apokeaman 
•aid  tbftt  Jordanian  tanka  and  armorad  oara 
tried  to  force  their  way  Into  Paleetlnlan 
commando  poaltlona  in  northern  Jonlan  to- 
nl^t  and  cqtened  heayy  Ore  on  a  refugee 
camp  In  the  area. 

(The  qmkeeman  aald  It  was  the  third  time 
the  army  had  tried  to  force  Its  way  into  com- 
mando poaltlona  during  the  day  and  added 
that  heavy  ahelllng  waa  continuing  l«te  to- 
night.] 

Tb*  rocket  attack  waa  the  flm  in  the 
are* — Israel's  most  densely  populated — in 
years,  and  the  first  guerrilla  Incident  In  the 
region  since  last  November,  when  two  bomb 
MaaU  In  Tel  Aviv's  central  bua  staUon  killed 
one  person  and  wounded  more  than  20  otb- 
era. 

Todays  attack  occurred  at  10:30  p.m.  local 
time  (4:30  pjn.  KDT.) 

One  rocket  crashed  Into  a  hospital  for  the 
chronically  Ul,  most  of  whose  patients  are 
elderly.  Others  hit  nearby  buildings.  Includ- 
ing a  house  where  a  5-year-old  girl  was  killed. 

Petah  Tlkva  ilea  within  rocket  range  of 
the  Israeli-occupied  Weat  Bank  of  the  Jor- 
dan River  ci4>t\ired  by  Israel  during  the  Six 
Day  War  of  June,  10S7. 

Defense  Minister  lioahe  Dayan.  who  often 
flew  helloopters  to  the  scene  following  an 
outbreak  of  violence,  was  reported  to  have 
visited  both  the  hospitals  where  the  Injured 
were  taken,  arriving  within  about  two  hours 
of  the  attack. 

Dayan  told  newsmen  It  waa  InqMaslble  to 
prevent  such  a  abelllng.  He  said  all  Arab 
West  Bank  villages  within  range  of  the 
suburb  had  been  placed  under  an  ^'mif^lat'ft 
curfew. 

[Barller  today  the  commandos  accused 
Jordanian  troope  at  Intercepting  one  of  their 
grotqis  returning  from  an  operation  In 
IsraeU-occupled  terrlt<^  In  the  Nasar  area, 
near  the  northern  Jordan  City  at  Irt>ld. 

[lAter  a  spokesman  accused  Jordanian 
troops  of  shelling  all  commando  positions  In 
northern  Jordan  and  a  refugee  camp  In  the 
area  for  three  boxirs  at  noon  today. 

[Wt  said  the  Oasa  Camp  was  "Isolated  from 
the  world"  and  added  that  a  child  was  killed 
by  the  Jordanian  ahelllng. 

[In  a  final  statement  tonight  the  com- 
mando qwkeaman  said  that  tanka  and 
armored  oara  bad  tried  for  the  third  time  to 
force  their  way  Into  commando  positions 
and  that  ahelllng  was  continuing.] 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  few  people 
in  the  Nation  have  rationally  assessed  the 
Impact  of  the  publishing  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  by  the  New  York  Times.  Peww 
pec^le  have  rationally  assessed  the  future 
ramifications  of  this  action  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences  it  has  for  the  world  as 
a  whole.  But  one  man,  who  has  done  Just 
this,  offers  some  very  disturbing  views 
which  cut  through  the  emotionalism 
surrounding  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
mittedly loiased  47 -volume  study  and 
confronts  us  all  with  some  very  stark 
realities. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  a  lengthy 
article  on  an  Interview  with  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Rostow  was  published  in  the  Summer 
Texan,  a  University  of  Texas  student 
newspiMier. 

Dr.  Rostow,  whom  I  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem,  points  out  what  really  Is  a  stake 


in  the  world  at  this  moment  in  history. 
A  very  delicate  balance  is  being  main- 
tained and  this  balance  must  be  pursued 
if  true  world  peace  Is  ever  to  be  achieved. 

Dr.  Rostow  assesses  the  flaws,  not  only 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers  themsdvee.  but 
also  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  New 
York  Times  concerning  these  jpapers. 

A  very  gifted  Individual  has  presented 
us  with  his  views  which  hold  ominous 
tones  for  the  future. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

Ro«row  Blasts  Tncia  roa  MiaiXAxiaia  Pus- 
xjc:   DocDKXMT  Cimt  as  Pabtiai.  EvmsKcs 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  Is  an  Inter- 
view with  Walt  Rostow,  who  served  aa  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  national  security  affairs 
under  Prealdent  John  P.  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Stote's  Policy  Planning 
OouneU  from  10fll-6«  and  as  special  aaautant 
on  Southeast  Asia  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  from  1956-09.  Dr.  Rostow  teaches 
at  the  Unlvetalty.) 

(By  Ann  Bennett  and  BfUes  Hawthorne) 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  profeaecM'  of  economics 
and  history,  in  an  interview  Thursday  ac- 
cused The  New  York  Times  of  mi.Hit|i^tr,g  the 
American  public  with  its  analysis  of  the  con- 
troversial Pentagon  p^;>er8,  a  study  commis- 
sioned during  the  Johnson  Administration 
by  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. 

The  study  Is  an  analysis  of  n.S.  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  from  World  War  n 
to  mld-iges  and  Includes  4,(XX)  pages  of  of- 
ficial documents. 

The  Pentagon  account,  Rostow  said,  "Is  an 
uneven  report  based  on  partial  evidence  lack- 
ing the  most  critical  evidence,  that  is,  the 
President's  mind,  his  consultations  with  bis 
leading  advisers  and  his  consultation  with 
the  congreaalonal  leadership. 

"But  the  worst  of  it.  In  my  Judgment,  Is 
what  The  New  Tork  Tlmea  did  In  Its  first 
three  artldea.  It  proceeded  from  this  limited 
evidence  to  draw  ooncltislons  which  are  in  no 
way  warranted  by  the  evidence  Itself." 

H*  added  that  the  first  three  articles  In  The 
Times  series  by  NeU  Sbeehan  "wUl  be  stud- 
ied In  Journalism  schools  as  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  distortion  In  the  relationship 
between  headlines,  lead  writing,  editorials 
and  evidence." 

Rostow  pointed  out  that  The  Times  makes 
essentlaUy  three  chargee  dealing  with  policy 
In  19M  and  1095. 

The  first  was  that  in  1904  President  John- 
son planned  to  increase  the  nxunber  of  n.S. 
troope  In  Vietnam  to  enlargeL  the  American 
role  In  the  war  but  concealed  bis  plana. 

"But  the  evidence  Itself  shows  that  what 
hJ4>pened  In  1954  was  simply  that  normal 
contingency  planning  was  conducted."  Ros- 
tow said. 

"When  I  came  down  to  Washington  with 
President  Kennedy  in  January  of  1951,  there 
already  existed  a  major  contingency  plan 
should  we  have  to  fight  to  honor  the  SKATO 
treaty,  known  as  SEATO  Plan  6,  and  that 
plan  was  under  constant  revision." 

Rostow  said,  In  his  opinion,  the  first  "great 
technical  Journalistic  error"  made  by  Tbe 
Tlmee  was  "to  mistake  routine  contingency 
planning  .  .  .  for  decisions  of  the  President." 

The  second  charge  In  The  Times  articles 
"which  was  blaaoned  in  headUnes  was  that 
a  consensus  was  arrived  at  In  September 
(1954)  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  that  this 
was  held  because  the  Prealdent  wanted  to 
await  the  Section." 

He  explained  that  although  the  date  In 
l^e  Times  was  wrong,  "there  waa  a  meeting 
held  in  September  on  the  subject  and  the 
oonclualon    of    that    meeting    was    against 
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bombing.  What  they  did  decide  was  that 
ttaey  would  make  a  contingency  plan  in  case 
there  were  major  attacks  on  VS.  units  in 
Vietnam  or  special  attacks  on  the  South 
Vletnameee." 

Concerning  the  third  charge  that  Johnson 
concealed  his  decision  to  put  major  U.S. 
troop  units  Into  Vietnam  In  April,  Roetow 
said,  "Tbe  decision  In  April  was  to  enlarge 
the  protection  of  the  DaNang  air  base  by 
putting  In  two  Marine  battalions  plus  some 
logistical  forces.  This  was  not  announced  for 
security  reasons  until  the  troops  were  In 
place,  when  a  routine  announcement  waa 
made." 

It  Is  this  April  troop  ootnmltment  that  is 
often  referred  to  as  the  point  of  no  return  in 
the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
point  at  which  the  United  States  began  the 
ahlft  from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  posi- 
tion. 

Roetow  said  the  change  in  mission  was 
"simply  that  the  American  forcea  woxild  be 
permitted  to  go  out  and  reeeue  a  South  Viet- 
namese unit  within  60  miles  of  the  base  if  It 
was  In  trouble.  This  was  simply  to  put  more 
distance  between  the  Communist  forces  and 
the  base,  and  it  was  not  a  change  of  policy. 
The  basic  decision  on  troops  came  at  the  end 
of  July  1956,  and  It  was  fuUy  revealed  by 
Johnson. 

"I  think  that  If  you  simply  take  "Hie  New 
York  Tlmea  or  any  other  reputable  reporting 
of  that  period,  you  will  find  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  extremtiy  well  Informed  of 
what  was  going  on,  of  the  debates  in  the 
Administration,  of  the  choioee  being  made." 

The  fuDdammtal  question  that  must  be 
asked  about  the  Pentagon  papers  and  The 
Times  artlelaa,  Roetow  said.  U  "did  ttie  Preal- 
dent, aa  npoTtmi  In  the  New  York  Tlmee  of 
1954-66  mislead  the  people,  or  did  the  New 
York  Times  of  1971  miaiead  the  people  as  to 
bow  they  were  Informed  of  that  period." 

In  refereitce  to  the  Pentagon  r^wrt,  Roe- 
tow aald,  "I'm  afTald  our  obseeslon  with  aU 
theee  papers  and  what  they  contain,  which 
they  dont,  will  weaken  us  at  a  moment  when 
our  eyes  ahould  be  fastened  on  the  pos- 
slbUltles  for  peace:  the  SALT  talks,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  opportunltlea  opened  up  by 
the  new  mood  in  Peking.  We  need  a  strong, 
purposeful  America  to  translate  these  possl- 
bUltlss  Into  soUd  agreements. 

"Right  now  we  look  like  a  stumbling  giant. 
And  I'm  afraid  that  well  encourage  tbe 
hawks  In  Moacow  and  Peking,  Cairo  and 
Hanoi. 

"I'm  not  predicting  any  catastrophes  be- 
cause of  these  pi^Mrs,  but  I  do  think  we  sre 
In  danger  of  dlmlniahlng  the  chancee  for 
bringing  the  world  a  lot  cloeer  to  a  stable 
peace,"  he  added. 

Rostow  explained  that  he  feared  this 
"period  of  self-flagellation"  over  the  contents 
of  the  Pentagon  study  ml^t  puah  the  na- 
tion toward  isolationism  which  "could  lose 
us  the  greatest  opportunities  for  moving  to- 
wards peace  since  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

He  said,  "If  we  puU  out  of  Asia  and  tear 
up  our  pact  ...  I  find  it  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve ttkat  India  and  J^>an  will  not  go  nu- 
clear, and  if  they  do  I  dont  see  bow  other 
countries  wUl  avoid  it.  The  whole  nox^irollf- 
eratton  treaty  Is  at  stake. 

"What  we  want  is  a  balance  In  Asia  In 
which  no  single  power  out  there  dominates. 
This  Is  why  Asian  regionalism  Is  so  In^Mr- 
tant— that  Is  to  say,  the  collaboration  of 
Japan,  Korea,  Australia  and  aU  the  othei»— 
becauae  if  they  work  together  they  wUl  be 
able  to  form  not  a  hostile  bloc  against  China 
but  a  body  of  people  and  nations  which  will 
not  tempt  Chlna-^wUl  balance  China." 

When  asked  about  the  "domino  theory." 
a  phrase  coined  dtmng  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration referring  to  a  concept  whereby 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  woidd  result  In  the 
Communist  takeover  of  the  rest  of  Asu,  Ros- 
tow said.  "This  wasnt  a  theory— It  almost 
happened." 


As  an  Illustration.  Roetow  read  from  a 
speech  he  had  presented  before  the  Olobal 
Strategy  Discussions  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege In  June.  He  said  tbe  "panorama  of  Asia 
In  1965"  included  South  Vietnam  "on  tbe 
verge  of  defeat  and  takeover;  Indonesia  In 
confrontation  with  Malaysia,  out  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  mairing  common  cause  with 
Peking,  eager  to  complete  ^i^iat  both  Dja- 
karta and  Peking  described  as  a  'plncer  move- 
ment' to  take  over  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  .  .  .;  and  a  Peking  ofllclal  proclaiming 
that  'Thailand  Is  next.'  " 

The  Times  articles  reveal  that  Johnson 
asked  the  CIA  about  the  credibility  of  this 
theory  to  which  tbe  agency  replied  that  "with 
the  poeslble  exception  of  Cambodia,  it  Is 
likely  that  no  nation  In  the  area  will  quickly 
succumb  to  conununlsm  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
fall  of  Laoa  and  South  Vietnam." 

Roetow  said  this  statement  did  not  con- 
stitute s  rejection  of  the  domino  theory,  but 
merely  that  it  "was  not  certain  that  ThaUand 
would  fall  Immediately. 

"If  you  ask  me  did  I  and  do  I  believe  that 
tbe  fate  of  all  Southeast  Asia  Is  at  stake  in 
the  struggle  in  Vietnam  and  in  tbe  viability 
of  the  American  commitment  to  ThaUand 
and  to  Southeast  Asia,  my  answer  Is  yes,  I 
do." 

He  explained  that  the  Russians  and  tbe 
Chinese,  "given  their  Interests."  would  be 
unable  to  Ignore  the  vacuum  he  btilevee 
would  be  created  by  an  American  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

"Then  when  they  move,  after  they  have 
committed  themselves,  tbe  Asoerlcan  people 
will  realize  the  danger,  and  then  we'd  come 
roaring  back  iste  and  convulsively  and,  quKe 
possibly,  in  a  nuclear  environment. 

"But."  Rostow  continued,  "the  fundamen- 
tal question  to  me  Is  whether  Asia  matters 
to  the  U.S.  I  think  It  does — I  believe  that  It 
will  matter  Increasingly." 

He  then  explained  what  he  calls  the  "At- 
lantlclst  view."  which  he  believes  Is  at  the 
core  of  most  anti-Vietnam  war  sentiment. 

"People  in  effect  say.  'all  this  pain  we're 
taking  U  not  worth  It  for  those  brown  devils 
out  there — they're  not  that  important. 

"Tbe  future  of  Asia  will  be  at  least  as 
Important  In  your  lives  and  in  your  chil- 
dren's livee  as  Europe.  Now  I  think  that  If 
you  strip  away  a  lot  of  the  paaslon  of  the 
debate  on  Vietnam  this  Issue  is  down  at  the 
bottom,"  he  said. 

Looking  back  on  the  policy  dedslms  of 
the  early  '80 'B.  Rostow  said.  "I  think  the 
greatest  mistake  was  that  the  U.8.  did  not 
Insist  Immediately,  with  whatever  force  was 
required,  on  the  enforcement  of  the  Laos 
Accord  of  1953." 

It  was  the  North  Vletnameee  continued 
Infiltration  through  aouthem  Laoa  and  the 
presence  of  thtir  forces  in  northern  Laoe 
In  violation  of  the  agreement,  he  explained, 
that  led  to  air  operations  in  1954  Involving 
VS.  planea  supporting  Laoe  forces,  trying 
to  keep  the  Nc»th  Vletnameee  out  of  the 
heavily  populated  Mekong  Valley.  Theee  In- 
cluded pilots  of  Air  America,  a  pseudo-i^vate 
airline  run  by  the  CIA.  "These  operaticiis 
(known,  aoooRMng  to  the  Tlmea,  as  Plan  84A) 
were  undertaken  to  harass  the  North  Viet- 
namese guerillas  who  were  infiltrating  South 
Vietnam,"  Rostow  said. 

The  34A  opwatlons,  the  Times  reports.  In- 
cluded flights  over  North  Vietnam  by  U-2 
spy  planes,  kidnaping  of  North  Vietnamese 
citizens  for  intelligence  Information,  para- 
chuting sabotage  and  psychological  warfare 
teams  into  the  North  and  commando  raids 
over  North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

The  Times  reported  that  Operation  34A 
and  the  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident  In  August, 
1954.  resulted  in  the  suggestion  of  a  policy 
to  provoke  ttie  North  Vietnamese. 

The  Tonkin  incident,  involving  an  attack 
by  North  Vletnameee  PT  boats  on  the  Ameri- 
can destroyers  Maddox  and  C.  Turner  Joy, 
the  Pentagon  study  reports,  was  "an  impor- 


tant threshold  in  the  war,"  resulting  in  VS. 
reprisal  air  strikes  with  "virtually  no  do- 
mestic criticism." 

Sheehan  wrote,  "The  study  makes  It  clear 
that  the  physical  preeence  of  the  destroyers 
provided  the  elements  for  the  Tonkin  daah. 
And  immediately  after  the  reprisal  air  strikes, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  John  McNaughton  put  for- 
ward a  'provocation  strategy'  proposing  to 
repeat  the  clash  as  a  pretext  for  bombing  tbe 
North." 

According  to  Rostow.  tbe  "provocation 
strategy"  waa  "simply  some  staff  fellows 
scratching  their  heads  about  whether  we 
should  have  such  a  policy. 
"But  I  assure  you.  there  wasnt,"  he  added. 
"What  happened  was  that  in  tbe  time  of 
President  Kennedy.  In  tbe  face  of  infiltra- 
tion from  the  ncrUi.  raids  were  begun  on  the 
North  to  harass  them." 

He  added  that  tbe  Tonkin  Oulf  Incident 
was  totaUy  Indepenttent  of  theee  raids. 
"Those  fellows  were  not  sent  up  there  (tbe 
Turner  Joy  and  Maddox)  for  any  other  pur- 
poee  than  to  gather  electronic  Intelligence 
In  international  waters — Just  the  way  the 
Ruaelans  do,  we  do  and  other  people  do." 

When  asked  how  long  he  thought  the  U.S. 
economy  could  support  tbe  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Rostow  replied,  "It  has  never  been  an 
economic  problem  at  home.  The  peak  cost 
was  $35  billion — that  was  out  of  a  near  tril- 
lion-dollar eccnomy  and  now  It's  way  down — 
$15  or  517  bUUon. 

"There  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  trying 
to  get  the  war  over,  but  I  don^  think  tbe 
economic  one  Is  fundamental." 

or  the  use  of  defoliants  in  the  war.  be 
aald,  "South  Vietnam  has  had  the  largest 
harvest  in  Its  history  this  year.  Thla  la  not 
a  country  that  has  suffered  an  ecologloal  dU- 
aater.  Tbe  criticism  of  their  use  is  grossly 
over-done." 

Reviewing  the  last  decade,  he  commented, 
"Although  the  naitions  and  peoplee  of  Asia 
have  gathered  strength,  they  will  require  a 
diminishing  level  of  American  support. 

"The  anxiety  in  Asia  Is  that  we  will  puU 
out  too  fast.  I  know  of  no  Asian  leader  who 
does  not  believe  that  If  we  withdraw  our 
commitments  prematurely  to  the  SEATO 
treaty,  th«t  the  whole  area,  <k>wn  to  Singa- 
pore and  poaslble  Indonesia,  will  lose  Its  in- 
dependence." 

When  aaked  how  he  felt  about  hU  Involve- 
ment In  the  war.  Bostow  said  he  saw  his 
role  In  the  policy-making  as  "Not  very  im- 
portant. President  Kennedy's  views  on  Aata 
were  formed  Independently  of  mine.  I  am 
grateful  and  proud  tbsA  I  could  work  with 
President  Johnson  from  1955  on.  But  again. 
I  believe  his  views  were  formed  Independently 
of  mine." 


PRKEDOM  PLIGHTS  PROM  CUBA 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great   landmarks    to    man's    individual 
freedom  in  the  history  of  the  worid  Is 
to  an  AU-V(rfunteer  Armed  Force. 
United  States. 

Seldom  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  one  natlmi  done  so  much  for  the 
Individual  freedom  of  so  many,  selfiessly 
and  without  ulterkM-  motive. 

Therefore  it  came  as  a  shock  to  many 
of  us  that  In  the  name  of  economy  and 
Jobs  an  effort  was  b^ng  made  to  end 
these  flights,  even  though  there  are  about 
40,000  mare  Cubans  who  have  signiOed 
that  they  prefer  freedom  in  the  United 
States  to  paradise  In  Castro's  Communist 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  way  in  the 
world  to  equate  money  or  material  things 
with  freedom.  Any  man  who  has  once 
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lost  his  can  tell  you  that  Last  year,  in 
one  (rf  the  great  moral  blunders  in  our 
hlstory,  we  turned  an  escaped  refugee 
sailor  back  to  his  Russian  masters.  The 
shame  of  that  deed  will  linger  a  Kxig 
time. 

Now.  multiply  that,  if  you  wlU.  by  40.- 
000,  because  the  propoeal.  In  the  name 
of  Jobs  and  economy,  was  a  proposal  to 
condemn  40,000  freedom  loving  men  and 
women  to  lifetimes  of  slavery.  Who,  here, 
is  willing  to  participate  in  such  a  deed. 

ICr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  freedom  airlift,  much  has  been 
said  about  how  the  Cuban  refugees  have 
integrated  into  American  ^e;  there  is 
Uttle  I  can  add. 

But  I  can  urge  those  who  first  pre- 
sented the  amendment,  which  was  later 
withdrawn,  to  reconsider.  Our  country 
was  founded  and  has  been  built  on  one 
foundation — freedcHn.  The  torch  of  free- 
dom in  New  Yorli  Harbor  has  beckoned 
millions  to  these  diores. 

Symbolically  that  torch  shines  bright- 
ly in  Ploricbt  today  for  those  90  miles 
away  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  denied 
freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  h<H>e  that  this  Cham- 
ber will  never  put  money  ahead  of  free- 
dom and  that  no  man  who  seeks  to  be 
free  wtU  be  turned  from  these  shores 
because  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  pay 
the  price. 

If  such  happens.  Mr.  President,  the 
loss  to  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  America 
would  be  more  than  free  Americans  could 
ever  regain.  And  we  would  be  a  smaller 
country  and  a  lesser  people  for  It. 


ECONOMICS,  FREEDOM,  AND  THE 
DRAFT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
selective  service  legislation  remains  be- 
fore Congress.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  best  course  for  Congress  would  be 
the  complete  transfer  from  conscription 
to  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

As  Senators  well  know,  the  case  for  an 
All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  was  made  by 
the  Gates  Commission.  Robert  Eisner,  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  written  a  perceptive  and 
compelling  review  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion report  for  the  publication  Public 
Policy. 

B4r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  by  Professor  Eisner 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

R*vi«w   Abticlz:    Econoiccs,  Pkxedom,  and 

Tint  D«Arr 

(By  Robert  Elaner)  • 

"The  queartion  then  wUl  Amount  to  thta: 
whether  It  be  ]u»t  In  a  oommunlty.  that  the 
richer  part  should  oompel  the  poorer  to  flght 
for  them  and  their  property  for  tuch  wages 
as  they  think  fit  to  allow,  and  punish  them 
If  they  refuse?"  Benjamin  Franklin  > 

•The  reviewer  Is  Indebted  to  Mark  V.  Pauly 
for  helpful  comments. 

'  Quoted  in  The  Report  of  the  Prealdenfs 
CommiaaUm    on    an    All-Volunteer    Armed 
Force  (Waahlnitton,  D.C.:  OovemoMnt  Print- 
ing   Office,    Fsbruary    1970.    xlv    +311    pp 
paperback,  •1.25) ,  p.  34. 


The  Report  of  the  Prettaenfa  Commitaion 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  U  a  sober, 
wvU-balADced  preaentation  of  the  rlew  that 
rtl  ml  nation  at  the  draft  Is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable, along  with  a  sec  o<  concrete  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  aooompllsh  tills  end 
In  the  Immediate  future.  While  the  auspices 
of  a  president  committed  In  principle  to 
tilmlnatlcA  of  the  draft  might  have  led  us 
to  expect  such  a  report,  it  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  reoonunendations  ot  the  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  at  Thomas  Oates, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  consisting 
of  a  wide  Tarlety  of  geoaraUy  conservative 
and  distinguished  civilians  and  former  mili- 
tary leader*,  ware  unanimous.' 

The  Commission  calls  for  a  basic  pay  in- 
crease amounting  to  93.68  billion  and  other 
Increases  In  budget  expenditures  for  pro- 
nclency  pay,  reserve  pay,  additional  medical 
corps  expense,  and  recruiting,  ROTC  and 
miscellaneous  costs,  bringing  the  gross 
budget  increase  to  $3.34  bllHon.  Of  this,  SMO 
million  would  be  recovered  In  federal  income 
tax  collections,  thus  Implying  a  net  cost  to 
the  Treasury  of  $3.7  billion.  Assuming  pro- 
vision of  these  additional  funds  to  be  effec- 
tive July  1,  1970,  the  Commission  envisioned 
transition  t»  an  all-volunteer  force  by  July  1, 
1971.  The  Increased  budget  costs  would  re- 
late mostly  to  raising  the  basic  pay  of  mili- 
tary p>er8onnel  In  the  first  two  years  of  serv- 
ice from  $180  a  mmith  to  $316  a  mMith  or, 
including  total  compensation,  from  $301  a 
month  to  $437  a  month.  TDtal  compensation 
of  offloen  In  their  first  two  years  would  be 
raised  from  $717  a  month  to  $8fle  a  month. 
In  addition,  the  Conunlsslon  would  "make 
comprehensive  Improvements  In  conditions 
of  military  service  and  In  recruiting"  and 
would  "eetabllsb  a  standby  draft  system  by 
June  30,  1971  to  be  activated  by  joint  reao- 
lutlon  of  Congress  upon  request  of  the 
President." 

President  Nixon  Is  quoted  as  saying,  "We 
have  lived  with  the  draft  so  long  that  too 
many  of  us  accept  it  as  normal  and  neces- 
sary" (p.  11).  Yet.  SB  we  are  reminded,  the 
draft  does  not  have  a  long  tradition  in  our 
history  as  a  free  nation.  The  federal  govern- 
ment never  employed  conscription  In  peace- 
time or  In  any  war  until  the  Civil  War.  Then, 
tnsututed  relatively  late,  the  draft  resulted 
In  major  riots  and  accounted  for  only  a  tiny 
proportion  of  the  armed  forces  actually  en- 
gaged In  that  combat.  Indeed,  It  was  not 
untU  1817  and  World  War  I  that  conscrip- 
tion ever  became  a  major  source  of  our 
armed  forces.  Inunedlately  after  World  War  I 
the  draft  ended  and  we  returned  to  all- 
volunteer.  and  very  small,  armed  forces.  A 
new  draft  law  was  enacted  In  1940  after  the 
beginning  ot  World  War  n  but  was  allowed 
to  lapse  after  the  end  of  that  war,  only  to 
be  succeeded,  after  some  Interval,  by  our  first 
peacetime  conscription.  In  1948.  As  we  ap- 
proach our  300th  anniversary  as  a  nation, 
therefore,  we  find  that  over  Uttle  more  than 
a  quarter-century  have  we  ever  raised  any 
of  our  armed  forces  by  conscription  and,  in- 
deed, over  most  of  that  period  most  of  the 
armed  forces  were  volunteers. 

If  ample  support  for  the  draft  Is  not  to  be 
found  In  our  historical  traditions — there  Is 
even  some  hint  In  the  Commission's  report 
that  Its  constitutionality,  at  least  In  peace- 
time, was  accepted  on  the  basis  of  rather 


■  Members.  In  addition  to  Oates.  Included 
Thomas  Curtis.  Frederick  Dent,  Milton  Fried- 
man, Crawford  Greenwalt,  Alan  Oreenspan. 
General  Alfred  Gruenther,  Stephen  Herblts, 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  Jerome  Holland, 
John  Kemper,  Jeanne  Noble,  General  Laurls 
Norstad,  W.  Allen  WalUs,  and  Roy  Wllklns. 
Wllklns,  who  mlseed  a  number  of  meetings 
because  of  lUnees,  did  not  slm  the  report  but 
also  endorsed  "the  basic  Idea  of  moving 
towards  an  all-volunteer  armed  force." 


thin  precedent,  and  oais  may  wonder  bow  a 
"strict  cmstructlonlst"  Siqtrame  Court 
might  decide  ths  matter — Its  eoonomlc  ra- 
tionale Is  virtually  noosxlstent.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that  conscription  or  "slave  labor"  is 
not  an  efficient  way  to  run  a  business.  Argu- 
ments that  the  draft  costs  leas  money  or, 
oonveraely,  that  volunteer  forces  would  coat 
more,  are  readUy  sesn  to  Involve  a  oonfuslon 
betwem  budgetary  costs  and  real  costs  to  the 
economy.  "Oonscrlptloa  Is  a  tax."  the  report 
points  out.  and  a  most  Inequitable  tax  at 
thMt.  It  Is  actually  a  tax  In  kind,  which  may 
be  viewed,  as  ths  OnranT lesion  puts  It.  as 
"the  dlflerenoe  between  the  pay  that  the 
Inductee  or  reluo*«at  voltinteer  actually  re- 
ceives as  a  flrat-term  aervloeman  and  the 
pay  that  would  be  required  to  Induce  him  to 
enlist"  (p.  3fi).  This  tax  In  kind  Is  no  less 
real  and  frequently  more  onerous  and  In- 
equitable than  the  justly  abhorred  tithes  and 
the  oorvie  to  work  on  the  roads  and  other 
public  works  which  finally  disappeared  In 
the  Western  world  with  the  n«nch  revolu- 
tion. The  Commission  estimates  a  total  Im- 
plicit tax  on  draftees  and  draft-Induced  vol- 
unteers of  $3.0  Ulllon,  Implying  an  average 
tax  rate  at  48%  of  the  Income  that  draftees 
and  draft-Induced  enlistees  would  have 
earned  In  civilian  life.  This  compares  with 
an  effective  tax  r&te  of  only  16%  of  gross  In- 
come for  civilians  earning  comparable  in- 
come* Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  very 
high  tax  rate.  It  Is  concentrated  arbllzailly 
on  a  tiny  proportion  of  the  total  taxpaylng 
populatkm  and.  Indeed,  on  only  8%  of  the 
male  population  reaching  age  19  each  year. 
We  can  only  argue  that  taxes  are  lower  with 
the  draft  because  we  Ignore  this  tax  In  kind. 
Taxes  may  Indeed  be  leas  to  the  rest  of  us 
who  are  not  drafted,  but  that  Ls  because  we 
In  effect  tax  the  draftees  to  pay  for  their  own 
services. 

That  the  real  eoet  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
would  In  many  aspects  be  less  than  can 
readily  be  seen.  First,  of  course,  by  securing 
volunteers  and  paying  enough  so  that  we 
could  choose  those  most  qualified  (and  In- 
dulging In  differential  pay  where  appropriate 
to  get  the  right  person  for  the  right  job)  we 
should  clearly  be  able  to  get  men  who  are 
better  qualified  and  better  motivated  for  the 
work  at  hand  than  those  who  are  dragged 
off,  In  some  cases  almost  literally  kicking  and 
screaming,  at  the  whim  of  local  draft  boards 
or  by  the  caprice  of  chance. 

But  further,  volunteers  would  be  likely  to 
serve  longer  than  draftees.  On  the  basis  of 
Initial  enlistments  alone,  volunteers  serve 
three-year  terms,  whereas  we  have  not  found 
It  appropriate  to  require  more  than  two  years 
of  draftees.  In  addition,  those  who  chose 
military  service  of  their  own  free  will  are 
much  more  likely  to  re-enllst  for  further  duty 
than  those  who  are  forced  Into  the  service, 
and  statistics  confirm  this  amply.  Since  It 
takes  a  minimum  of  six  months  to  train 
each  new  serviceman,  the  longer  terms  of 
service  and  greater  re-enllstment  of  volun- 
teers will  Imply  thart  (1)  a  smaller  total 
force  will  be  necessary  to  have  any  given 
"effective"  force,  past  the  period  of  trainee- 
ship,  and  (3)  a  smaller  proportion  of  trained 
officers  and  men  will  have  to  be  allocated  to 
the  training  of  new  recruits.  And  If  In  the 


'  The  Commission's  comparison  may  be  a 
bit  overetated  here,  as  a  more  appropriate 
measure  of  the  Implicit  tax  might  have  been 
the  amount  of  their  civilian  Income  that 
draftees  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  In 
itddltlonal  taxes  to  avoid  mlUtary  service, 
thus  eliminating  from  our  calculations  the 
"Income  effect"  of  the  higher  remuneration 
that  toould  have  been  necessary  to  Induce 
them  to  volunteer.  See  my  review  of  J.  C. 
Miller  m,  ed..  "Why  the  Draft?  The  Case 
for  a  Volunteer  Army."  itmerieon  Economic 
Review,  LVni  (September  1988).  esp.  p.  963. 
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armed  forces,  as  in  most  other  organizations, 
skill  and  abUlty  tend  to  Increase  after  the 
first  two  years  of  service,  the  average  capa- 
bUlty  of  more  experienced  volunteers  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  relatively  less  ex- 
perienced draftees. 

Further  savings  may  be  expected  from 
the  proper  attribution  of  costs  that  might 
come  from  recognizing  the  true  price  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  Economies  might  run  In  the 
direction  of  substituting  machinery,  civil- 
ians, and  women  for  servicemen  whom  mili- 
tary planners  may  prefer  when  their  costs  or 
purchase  price  are  reckoned  as  $301  a  month, 
the  current  total  remuneration  to  draftees. 

It  Is  the  "opportunity  costs."  what  draftees 
would  be  earning  and  producing  as  civilians, 
rather  than  what  they  are  paid  as  involun- 
tary military  personnel,  which  begin  to  give 
a  measiuv  of  the  real  cost  to  the  economy 
of  conscripted  servicemen.  And  the  total  cost 
to  the  economy  of  conscription  is  really  even 
higher.  For  every  draftee  and  reluctant  vol- 
unteer taken  out  of  civilian  production  there 
are  many  other  young  civilians  who  are  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  their  optimal  role  in 
the  economy  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
draft.  These  would  Include,  for  example, 
large  numbers  of  reluctant  students,  who 
avoid  military  service  at  a  cost  of  both  the 
livelihood  which  they  might  otherwise  earn  In 
full-time  work  and  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tional services  that  they  may  not  have 
wanted,  may  not  enjoy,  and  may  not  use. 

The  Commission's  report  states  and  "an- 
swers" a  number  of  "objections"  which  have 
been  raised  to  an  all-volimteer  force.  We 
have  already  discussed  the  matter  of  cost. 
Regarding  the  question  of  flexibility,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  "military  preparedness  de- 
pends on  forces  in  being,  not  on  the  ability 
to  draft  untrained  men"  (p.  13),  and  pro- 
vision for  a  standby  draft  Is  In  any  event 
recommended.*  On  the  matter  of  the  danger 
of  developing  a  powerful  military  caste,  it 
Is  explained  that  shifting  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  would  have  only  a  marginal  Impact 
on  the  composition  of  the  services,  since 
most  current  enlisted  men  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  officers  have  been  recruited 
voluntarily:  the  most  pervasive  change  in 
moving  to  an  all-volunteer  army  would  be 
to  substltitte  volunteers  for  draftees  among 
the  very  lowest-ranking  and  least  influen- 
tial first- term  enMsted  men. 

Taking  up  the  touchy  issue  that  en  all- 
volunteer  army  may  become  overwhelming- 
ly black,  the  Commission  concludes,  after 
examining  enlistment  and  draft  rates,  that 
for  the  current  type  of  mixed  force  of  draft- 
ees and  volimteers  the  proportion  of  blacks 
might  go  as  high  as  15.1  percent,  as  against 
18.0  percent  for  an  all-volunteer  force.  On 
consideration  of  the  preponderance  of  whites 
among  the  peculation  and  the  higher  accep- 
tlblllty  rate  of  whites  for  military  service 
(with  current  and  proepectlve  physical  and 
educational  standards),  the  likelihood  of  a 
domlnantly  black  volunteer  force  turns  out 
to  be  an  arithmetical  myth.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Commission  is  probably  correct  in 
suggesting  that  Its  basic  recommendation  of 
higher  rates  of  remuneration  would  be  more 
likely  to  increase  the  proportion  of  white 
volunteers  than  of  black  volunteers  since. 


'One  may  wonder  whether  this  is  an  in- 
judicious concession,  contrary  to  the  broader 
alms  and  principles  underlying  the  Oonunls- 
slon's  report.  Kjpcing  young  men  to  register 
every  year  for  a  standby  draft  may  raise 
some  of  the  same  questions  of  conscience 
that  arise  with  a  draft  in  being.  It  wovUd 
appear  that  arrangentents  for  a  draft,  if  ever 
its  relnstitution  were  requested,  could  be 
made  during  the  time  of  Congressional  de- 
liberation and  debate.  Registration  could 
then  take  place  promptly  when  and  if  the 
new  draft  were  enacted. 
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sadly,  for  many  young  blacks,  current  miser- 
able rates  of  military  remuneration  are  al- 
ready higher  than  civilian  alternatives.  It 
may  flnaUy  be  pointed  out  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  blacks,  serving  as  volunteers 
at  higher  pay  wlU  certainly  be  superior  to 
the  current  situation  In  which,  whether  as 
draftees  or  as  volunteers,  they  are  paid  at 
rates  which  would  be  considered  the  rank- 
est exploitation  anywhere  else  in  our  rela- 
tively prosperous  economy. 

The  Commission  takes  up  two  related  If 
somewhat  contradictory  objections,  that  "an 
all-volunteer  force  would  stimulate  foreign 
military  adventiires,  foster  an  irresponsible 
foreign  policy,  and  lessen  civilian  concern 
about  the  use  of  military  forces"  (p.  17) ,  and 
that  the  higher  defense  budget  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  all -volunteer  force  would  force 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  cut  back  ex- 
penditures In  other  areas  or  cut  back  the 
total  forces  that  will  be  kept  in  readiness. 
The  Commftsion  arguments  on  the  latter 
point  may  well  be  quoted: 

"The  contention  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  is  undesirable  because  it  wovUd  result 
in  smaller  defense  forces  raises  a  serious  Issue 
regarding  the  conduct  of  government  In  a 
democracy.  Conscription  obscures  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  providing  manpower  for  defense. 
When  that  cost  is  made  explicit,  taxpayers 
may  decide  that  they  prefer  a  smaller  de- 
fense force.  If  so,  the  issue  has  been  resolved 
openly.  In  accord  with  the  Constitution,  and 
in  the  best  tradition  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Those  who  then  argue  that  too  llttie  is 
being  devoted  to  national  defense  are  saying 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  trust  the  open 
democratic  process;  that,  if  necessary,  a  hid- 
den tax  should  be  Imposed  to  support  the 
forces  they  believe  are  necessary  .  .  ."  (pp. 
19-30) . 

The  somewhat  contrary  concern  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  may  lead  to  a  more  and 
unduly  aggressive  foreign  policy  is  perhaps 
not  so  easily  dismissed.  The  paradoxical  pos- 
sibility exists  that  the  lesser  real  cost  of  vol- 
unteer forces  will  make  them  more  dan- 
gerous. One  may  argue  that  there  will  be  more 
Inclination  to  get  Involved  in  foreign  adven- 
tures— as  the  world's  policeman,  in  common 
parlance — if  we  are  not  inhibited  by  the  Im- 
mediate cost  of  a  balky  and  less  efficient  army 
of  conscripts.  The  American  youth  rebellion, 
clearly  at  least  partially  fueled  by  concern 
over  the  draft,  may  well  have  something  to  do 
with  the  shift  from  escalation  to  de-escala- 
tion of  our  unpopular  venture  in  Southeast 
Asia.  With  a  voliuiteer  system  It  may  well  be 
possible  to  find  a  small  minority  of  the  pop- 
ulation with  a  taste  for  adventure,  combat, 
and  perhaps  brutality,  who  would  prove  a 
ready  instrument  of  a  dangerous  and  adven- 
turous foreign  policy.  We  have  seen  them 
elsewhere,  but  in  the  best  of  nations,  after 
all,  there  may  be  some  proportion  of  sadists 
of  storm-trooper  mentality.  Would  a  system 
of  self -selection,  at  what  the  Commission 
points  out  would  not  necessarily  require 
much  greater  pay  than  we  have  now,  result 
in  such  a  force?  Might  irresponsible  leaders 
use  such  a  force  with  relatively  Uttle  eco- 
nomic cost  and  with  the  mam  body  politic 
relatively  unconcerned? 

One  answer  to  this  question  may  be  that 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  responsibility 
of  an  enUghtened  dtlzenry  in  a  democratic 
society.  Thoee  of  lis  who  are  concerned  less 
our  nation  take  an  Imperial  road  to  dlsast^ 
must  look  to  the  democratic  process  to  block 
that  roi^,  and  not  to  the  oonstralnts  of  the 
tyranny  and  arbitrariness  of  conscription 
somehow  to  make  it  sufficiently  unpleasant 
to  be  avoided.  One  may  wonder,  moreover, 
whether  a  system  of  all-volunteer  armed 
forces  would  not  prove  a  better  and  quicker 
signal  at  the  coats,  to  be  matched  against 
the  benefits,  to  be  ascribed  to  activities  in 
which  our  armed  forces  might  become  in- 
volved. Indeed,  the  Commission's  report  Is 


perhaps  understandably  silent  on  some  at 
these  matters.  It  does  point  out  weU  that 
the  costs  of  an  all-volunteer  force  would 
depend  substantially  upon  the  alee  of  the 
force  to  be  maintained.  For  armed  forces 
of  two  milUon  men  it  argues  plausibly  that, 
at  least  in  i>eactlme,  no  increase  In  budgetary 
costs  would  be  necessary,  although,  even  for 
such  a  force,  the  rates  of  remuneration 
should  be  raised  on  grounds  at  eqiilty.  As 
our  force  becomes  larger,  however,  costs  rise 
not  merely  because  we  have  to  pay  more 
men  but  because  we  have  to  raise  rates  more 
to  recruit  larger  forces.  "Thus  the  net  addi- 
tional budget  expense  required  to  TTtJtiTi«-j<T« 
an  all-volunteer  force  equivalent  In  strength 
to  a  3.5  mUllon  man  mixed  force  on  a  stable, 
continuing  basis  is  about  $3.13  bUUon  per 
year.  For  the  3.0  mllUon  man  force  the 
comparable  figure  Is  $1.47  bllUon;  for  the 
3.36  mlUion  man  force  It  Is  $1.74  bllUon; 
and  fcx'  the  3.0  million  man  force,  $4.56 
biUion"   (p.  194). 

But  what  the  Commission  has  neglected 
to  highlight  Is  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
might  well  make  the  budgetary  cost  a  clear 
function  of  our  foreign  and  mlUtary  poUdea. 
There  would  be  ample  volunteers  even  at 
low  rates  at  pay  for  a  small  peacetime  force. 
The  Defense  Department  Is  reported  to  have 
argued,  however,  that  at  almost  no  reason- 
able rate  of  pay  might  there  be  suflldent 
volunteers  to  fight  our  war  In  Vietnam.* 
(If  this  Is  so,  what  an  indictment  of  our 
polidesl)  I  can  weU  im»g<Ti»  that,  with  an 
all-volunteer  force,  rates  of  pay  would  have 
to  be  adjusted  as  our  foreign  entanglements 
changed.  The  eooncmic  costs  of  dirty  and 
unpopular  wars  would  become  readUy  clear. 
It  is  perhaps  instructive  to  hypotheslae  a 
free  market  for  volunteers  very  much  like 
the  stock  market  for  capital  assets.  If  supply 
and  demand  equilibrated  both  markets  we 
might  find  that  war  scares  would  drive  stock 
prices  down,  at  the  prospect  of  hl^ier  taxee, 
and  the  price  at  volunteers  up,  at  the  antici- 
pation of  both  higher  demand  and  lower 
supply  from  young  men  who  are  interested 
in  a  peaceful  mlUtary  career. 

One  may  raise  technical  questions  here 
and  there.  How  reliable  are  surveys,  which 
have  endeavored  to  distinguish  true  volun- 
teers from  "reluctant  volunteers"  who  would 
not  have  enlisted  if  they  had  not  faced  the 
more  unpleasant  Imminent  alternative  of  the 
draft?  In  using  census  data  of  wages  and 
salaries  by  eige  of  employee  In  comparing 
mlUtary  and  clvlUan  compensation  by  years 
of  service  (Table  6-11,  pp.  63-66).  Is  truly 
comparable  clvUian  compensation  possibly 
understated?  For  imlike  career  soldiers, 
civilians  with,  say,  eight  "years  of  service" 
may  Include  many,  with  varied  work  experi- 
ence, who  lack  the  qualifications  to  hold  on 
to  a  single  Job.  And  related  to  these  Issues, 
but  fundamental  to  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, how  reliable  are  the  estimates 
of  elasticities  of  supply  of  volunteers?  We 
are  promised,  in  the  near  future,  reports  of 
the  technical  analyses  underlying  the  con- 
clusion that  relatively  Inexpensive  Increases 
in  compensation  would  bring  forth  large  ad- 
ditional numbers  of  volunteers.  The  Oom- 
mission's  conclusion  here,  and  its  critical 
review  of  quite  different  estimates.  In  the 
1966  Department  of  Defense  study,  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  of  3.66  miUion  men  would 
add  $4  btUlon  to  $17  bllUon  per  year  to  the 
defense  budget  (Appendix  C).  are  persuasive 
but  not  unchallengable. 
I  would  argue,  however,  that  these  tech- 
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•  A  Nev)  York  Timet  dispatch  dated  March 
14,  1970,  declared:  "An  aU-volunteer  armed 
force  is  both  desirable  and  feasible,  top  Pen- 
tagon officials  say.  But  if  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  dropped  while  American  cas- 
ualty rates  remain  high  in  Vietnam,  they  say 
they  doubt  whether  sufficient  numbers  of 
men  will  volimteer,  regardless  of  pay." 
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nlc«l  quMtiona  Are  ■nwll  In  the  llgbt  at  a 
larger  Imim  which  the  OommlMlon,  perbape 
out  of  a  deali*  to  prMarre  unanimity,  did 
not  fit  to  itf.  For  the  togle  of  freedom  and 
the  logic  of  eflldency  argue  that  the  man 
eapenatve  In  budgetary  terms  an  aU-volun- 
taer  armed  force  would  be,  the  more  Inez- 
cuaable  It  U  to  oontlnus  the  draft.  The  more 
It  would  coat  to  convert  to  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force,  the  greater  la  the  hidden  tax  ao 
outrageoualy  Impoaed  on  draftees.  The  great- 
er the  budgetary  coat  of  an  all-volunteer 
force,  the  greater  are  the  real  economic  dla- 
loeatlone  and  loaMS  created  by  the  draft. 
The  greater  the  ooet  of  an  all-volunteer  force, 
the  hli^ier,  by  their  own  revealed  preference, 
Is  the  value  of  the  liberty  which  we  are  tak- 
ing from  our  young  men  when  we  draft  them. 
And  the  higher  the  budgetary  cost  of  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  force,  the  greater  Is  the 
true  coat  and  the  more  likely  the  self -delu- 
sion. In  the  pursuit  of  the  policies  to  which 
our  armed  forces  are  committed. 

While  all  this  might  have  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  tedium,  tyranny  and  terror,  along 
with  sheer  waste  in  any  system  of  slavery, 
and  mtlltary  slave  labor  In  particular,  might 
have  been  stated  boldly.  The  Report  of  the 
Pretidenfi  CommUtton  on  an  AU-Volunteer 
Armed  Force  is  a  fine  and  reniarkable  docu- 
ment for  what  It  does  say.  It  shows  clearly 
that  the  end  of  the  draft  U  feasible  and  de- 
sirable and  argues  effectively  that  the  shift 
to  an  all-volunteer  armed  force  should  be  be- 
gun virtually  Immediately  and  oould  be 
completed  by  July  1 ,  1971 .  Kllmlnatlon  of  the 
draft  and  the  move  to  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  has  long  had  the  support  of  outstanding 
Vietnam  doves  such  as  Senators  Oeorge 
ICcOovem  and  Hark  Hatfield  and  of  more 
than  one  outstanding  hawk  such  as  Barry 
Ooldwmter.  SenaU  Majority  Leader  IClke 
Mansfield  has  voiced  his  endorsement  of  the 
report  and  opposition  to  extension  of  the 
draft.  If  President  Nixon  would  act  now  on 
the  findings  and  reconunendations  of  his  own 
Commission,  we  might  find  a  bipartisan 
coalition  for  successful  action  to  restore  free- 
dom and  the  prospect  of  freedom  to  millions 
of  Americans. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    laraROY 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ORAVEU  Mr.  President.  aU  the 
people  of  Alaoks  will  be  extremely  In. 
terested  In  reviewing  and  watching  de- 
velopments <m  President  Nixon's  message 
of  the  other  day  on  the  supply  of  energy 
for  the  United  States. 

As  Is  well  known,  Alaska  has  vast  dis- 
covered energy  resources  awaiting  de- 
velopment, and  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
administration's  announced  attention  to 
the  overall  problem  of  energy  supplies 
will  be  followed  by  useful  action.  Last 
mmth  testimony  on  the  message  was 
taken  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve. 

We  now  need  the  administration  to 
speU  out  In  greater  detail  a  full  strategy 
and  plan  to  achieve  the  stated  goal  of 
adequate  energy  production  at  acceptable 
cost  to  the  environment.  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  number  of  remarks  around 
three  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message — oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment, coal  technologies,  and  nuclear 
power  generation  and  its  alternatives. 
I.  on. 

While  the  President  referred  to  "ettorig 
already  underway  to  develop  the  fuel 
resources  of  Alaska"  the  fact  is  that  the 
orderly  and  expanded  development  of 
Alaska's    rich    oil    heritage    has    been 


arrested  and  frustrated  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  Federal  courts  now 
for  3  years.  Some  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
In  the  way  have  been  legitimate  and  some 
have  not.  At  any  rate  the  President's  new 
concern  over  domestic  energy  Issues — 
except  for  the  Canadian  case  I  oould  find 
no  reference  to  the  several  international 
options  that  are  open  to  us  to  help 
alleviate  the  problem — should  bode  well 
for  moving  ahead  on  the  Alaska  front. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  half  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  area  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  area  is  geologically  promising 
of  oil  provinces.  Accelerated  oil  and  gas 
lease  sales  on  these  Federal  lands  Is 
welcomed  so  long  as  there  are  stringent 
controls  to  safeguard  Alaska's  valuable 
fisheries  resources  also  found  there.  Still 
more  immediate — and  closer  to  shore — 
would  be  the  timely  settlement  of  the 
long-outstanding  court  dispute  over 
whether  the  State  of  Alaska  or  the 
Federal  Government  owns  the  highly 
promising  offshore  oil  lands  of  lower 
Cook  Inlet  In  southcentral  Alaska. 

The  President's  message  spoke  also  of 
"m)pr(H>riate  leasing  programs"  for  Fed- 
eral lands  v^ere  "the  Govemmoit 
should  be  able  to  recover  the  fair  market 
value  of  these  resources."  Though  not 
mentioned  specifically,  a  prime  candi- 
date for  such  action  ^ould  be  naval 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4  located  Just  west 
of  the  great  oil  discoveries  at  Prudhoe 
Bay. 

Pet  No.  4  has  been  known  and  Initially 
explored  since  1923  and  at  one  time  prob- 
acy had  some  real — but  never  used — 
place  in  our  national  security  arrange- 
ments. Whatever  this  role  was,  it  Is 
widdy  acknowledged  to  have  long  since 
disiMTPeared  and  (mly  governmental  Iner- 
tia and  some  bureaucratic  struggles  be- 
tween the  Navy  Departmoit  and  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Interior  have  kepi  us 
from  taking  the  puUic  toterest  action 
Of  leasing  the  field  into  the  private  sector 
with  the  U.S.  Treasury  recovering  the 
fully  allocated  costs  associated  with  the 
enterprise  all  these  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  could  be  simply 
done  through  c<ngresBional  authoriza- 
tion and  I  hope  that  this  will  happen. 
Last  time  I  looked  at  the  figures  the 
actual  historical  costs  to  government  for 
Pet  No.  4  were  about  $60  million,  and 
this  could  be  very  rapidly  recovered.  I 
look  forward  to  the  administration  com- 
ing forward  with  such  a  plan  as  part  of 
the  follow-<»i  to  its  energy  message. 

While  one  direction  of  emphasis  In 
the  message  was  the  locating  of  new  oU 
supplies  aiKl  the  boosting  at  the  nuclecu- 
altematlve,  reference  to  fully  exploiting 
known  oil  supplies  was  noticeably  absent. 
I  refer  particularly  to  luuxl-ivs  in  the 
exploration,  produotlcm,  and  transport- 
ing of  the  huge  oil  and  gas  finds  on  the 
nortii  slope  in  Alaska. 

Here  we  have  Idllions  of  gallons  of 
low  sulfur  content  crude  oil  waiting  for 
a  transport  system  to  be  permitted  and 
in  place  in  order  to  supply  the  great 
energy  demands  the  President  sptAe 
about  to  the  rest  at  the  United  States. 
What  of  this  "restriction"  of  sivply? 
What  can  the  admlnlstratkn  be  expected 
to  do  to  unravel  this  before  the  Nation's 
energy  crisis  is  further  heightened  and 
Alaska's  economy  is  further  depressed? 


As  the  President  said  in  his  message,  "To 
move  from  geological  exploration  to  oil 
and  gas  well  production  now  takes  from 
3  to  7  years."  Indeed  it  does.  Perhaps  tx>- 
morrow's  witnesses  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  en- 
ll^ten  us  on  these  points. 

In  a  related  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's energy  message  we  find  two  state- 
ments that  seem  to  me  to  bear  very  much 
on  the  Alasita  pipeline  issue: 

The  development  of  the  new  teohnology 
required  to  minimize  eavlroomental  damage 
can  further  delay  the  provision  of  addltlotuU 
energy. 

And  elsewhere: 

Industry  should  play  the  major  role  In  this 
area,  but  government  can  help  by  providing 
technical  leaderahlp  .   .   . 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  both  these 
statements  and  would  only  hope  that  the 
administration  Is  bending  all  its  agency 
efforts  toward  a  rapid  resolution  of  any 
outstanding  obstructions  to  getting  out 
the  Alaska  oil  ajod  a  timely  issuance  of 
the  pipeline  permit  supported  acd  con- 
curred in  by  all  relevant  facets  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent. 

n.  COAX. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  tiie  President 
strc»gly  emphasize  the  imp<Ktanoe  of 
coal,  as  well  as  oil  and  gas,  in  meeting 
the  growing  national  donand  for  energy 
and  the  Increaaing  emphasis  on  cleaner 
fuels. 

The  Importance  of  our  coal  reserves  is 
often  minimized  In  discussions  of  na- 
tional energy  demands.  Tet,  the  1,600 
billion  tons  of  mai^ied  and  explored  coal 
reserves  in  the  United  States  amount  to 
approximately  90  percent  of  our  recover- 
able fossil  fuel  energy  reserves,  while  ul- 
timate U.S.  ooal  reserves  are  estimated 
to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  3.200  billion 
tons. 

My  own  State  of  Alaaica  has  coal  re- 
serves in  excess  of  265  billion  tons,  with 
about  50  percent  of  this  total  being  either 
of  bituminous  or  subbituminous  grades. 

In  strong  contrast  to  its  large  reserves, 
total  UjS.  coal  consumption  In  1970  came 
to  Just  over  605  million  tons,  with 
Alatriui's  contribution  amounting  to  only 
about  0.6  million  tons. 

ESTIMATED  COAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA 
|ln  miHioM  o(  siMrt  bmsl 


CoilMd 

Bituminous 

Sub- 
bituminous 
and  lifnitt 

Total 

NofHitrnAlaihs... 

NtniM 

JarvisCrMk 

19.292 

100.905 

6.938 

76 

64 

2.39S 

311 
110,696 

120. 197 

Broad  Pin 

64 

Matinariii 

Sutitna 

Kanai  (Homar 
DiilhcO      

137 

137 
2,39S 

318 

w:   .: 

19.420 

130, 125 

Source  Barnas.  FarraM  F.,  Coal  Rtiourcas  ct  Alaska.  U.S.G.S. 
BulMin  1242-B,  Washiniton,  DC,  1967. 

Alaska's  coal  Industry  has  a  long  his- 
tory. In  fact,  the  first  coal  mine  on  the 
Padflc  ooast  of  North  America  was  prob- 
ably one  opened  in  18&5  by  the  Russians 
at  Port  Graham  on  the  southwest  tip 
of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  However,  al- 
though there  were  large  known  coal  de- 
posits in  Alaska,  very  little  dev^opment 
took  place  prior  to  World  War  I  because 
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the  Federal  Government  refused  to  per- 
mit anyone  to  obtain  title  to  ooal  lands 
or  even  to  mine  the  ooal  under  a  lease 
agreement.  As  a  result,  Alaskans  'Viiio 
were  living  near  excellent  beds  of  ooal 
were  forced  to  pay  extremely  high  prices 
to  have  ooal  shipped  in  from  a  foreign 
coimtry. 

This  situation  was  obviously  untenable. 
FcAlowing  an  American  tradition  estab- 
lished much  earlier  in  Boston,  the  citi- 
zens of  Cordova  held  a  "Coal  Party"  and 
dumped  a  considerable  amount  of  coal 
into  the  bay.  like  its  predecessor,  this 
"Party"  also  attracted  much  attention 
aind  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  pass- 
ing of  a  coal-leasing  law  in  1914. 

The  era  of  sustained  coal  production 
in  Alaska  came  with  the  completion  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  Matanuska 
coalfield  in  1916  and  to  the  Noiana  coal- 
field in  1918.  Production  rose  quickly  to 
60,000  tons  in  1920  and  continued  its  up- 
ward trend  to  reach  174,000  tons  by  1940. 
During  World  War  n  and  up  to  the  mid- 
fifties.  Alaska  coal  production  underwent 
further  rapid  increases  until  after  1953 
when  it  began  to  fluctuate  between  650,- 
000  and  900,000  tons  annually. 

In  1967,  a  total  of  925,000  tons  of  coal 
was  mined  in  Alaska.  However,  the  con- 
version trom  coal  to  natural  gas  by  the 
Anchorage  military  bases  had  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  coal  production  which  fell  to 
750,000  tons  in  1968  and  still  further  to 
approximately  667.000  tons  in  1969.  Mine 
closures  occurred,  particularly  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley  where  95  percent  of 
the  coal  market  was  lost  following  the 
conversion  to  gas  by  the  military  bases. 
Prominent  among  these  closures  was  the 
Evan  Jones  Coal  Co.'s  Jonesvllle  mine 
which  had  been  in  continuous  operation 
since  1922. 

Thus,  despite  its  having  almost  10%  of 
the  nation's  reserves.  Alaska's  coal  pro- 
duction now  accounts  for  only  about  one- 
one  thousandth  of  the  national  total. 

If  there  is  indeed  a  national  energy 
crisis,  as  the  President's  message  assumes, 
then  it  is  not  only  Alaska's  oil  and  gas 
reserves  that  are  available  to  help  abate 
this  situation,  but  also  her  coal. 

Even  today,  coal  is  a  much  underrated 
energy  source.  In  1969.  energy  generated 
by  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  ac- 
counted for  20.5  percent  of  the  national 
total.  Still  more  Impressive  is  the  place 
of  coal  In  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  In  1970.  out  of  a  total  national 
production  of  approximately  596  million 
tons  of  coal,  some  320  million  tons  were 
used  by  the  countn''s  electric  utilities  and 
accounted  for  46.4  oercent  of  all  electric 
energy  produced.  By  contrast,  oil  ac- 
counted for  11.8  percent;  gas  for  24.1 
percent  and  nuclear  power  for  a  mere  1.4 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electric  energy 
production. 

Should  the  nuclear  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  rcac^r  demonstration  program 
advanced  for  1980  be  unsuccessful  in  re- 
ducing radioactive  pollution  to  accept- 
able levels,  and  this  appears  likely  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  devote  its 
energies  to  the  development  of  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  said  solar  energy — ^the 
subjects  of  my  concluding  remarks. 

However,  even  If  the  breeder  reactor 
demonstration  was  deemed  acceptable. 


it  would  not  be  until  1990  when  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  from  this  form  of  power 
generation  would  be  felt.  Since  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  thermonuclear 
fusion  and  solar  power  now  appear  to  be 
longer  range  developments,  the  net  re- 
sult would  be  a  greater  demand  for  fossil 
fuels  over  a  longer  period. 

This  increased  demand  could  be  met 
through  a  national  energy  policy  which 
utilized  the  full  range  of  fossile  fuels.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  growing  realization  with- 
in the  fossil  fuels  industry  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  energy  resources. 
The  removal  of  sulfur  oxides  and  the  con- 
version of  coal  into  clean  gas  capable  of 
being  transported  through  existing 
natural  gas  pipelines  in  energy-deficient 
areas  is  such  an  example  of  this  inter- 
dependence and  can  also  serve  to  provide 
a  greater  balance  between  energy  de- 
m(uids  and  the  environment. 

The  President  also  stressed  the  need 
for  further  development  of  coal  liquefac- 
tion techniques  to  convert  coal  into 
clearer  liquid  fuels;  as  well  as  magneto- 
hydroelectric  power  cycles  which  convert 
coal  and  the  other  fossil  fuels  into  energy 
more  elDclentiy. 

Thus,  to  meet  the  increasing  national 
energy  demands,  I  urge  that  increased 
research  and  development  of  our  fossil 
fuels  be  imdertaken  to  produce  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  clean  energy  while  we 
at  the  same  time  pxirsue  more  advanced 
methods,  such  as  fusion  and  solar  energy, 
toward  making  these  sources  assume  a 
large  portion  of  increasing  demands  for 
power  in  the  United  States, 
in.  irccLXAM 

I  predict  that  President  Nixon's  energy 
message  last  Friday  will  produce  a  moral 
struggle  of  classic  and  colossal  propor- 
tions between  love  and  money,  between 
humility  and  arrogance,  between  every- 
one who  appreciates  the  wonder  of  life 
on  earth  and  others  who  are  willing  to 
gamble  with  it  in  return  for  some  fleet- 
ing engineering  thrills  and  monetary 
advantages. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Presidential  bless- 
ing given  to  nuclear  fission.  Mr.  Nixon 
called  it,  "our  best  hope  today"  for  lots 
of  electricity. 

Nuclear  electricity  has  more  than  Mr. 
Nixon's  blessing.  It  has  the  political  clout 
of  17  billion  business  dollars  already  In- 
vested in  it,  plus  a  development  subsidy 
of  about  3  billion  tax  dollars. 

Today  I  wish  to  make  only  two  points : 

First.  A  decision  to  promote  nuclear 
electricity,  which  Inevitably  creates  gro- 
tesque amounts  of  radioactive  waste,  is 
a  gamble  with  the  planet  which  requires 
ethical  Judgment  and  moral  debate  of 
the  strongest  nature. 

Second.  The  nuclear  gamble  simply  is 
not  necessary;  man  already  knows  how 
to  produce  all  the  electricity  he  could 
want  from  sunlight,  safely.  The  crucial 
difference  between  solar  electricity  and 
nuclear  electricity  is  a  $3  billion  Govern- 
ment subsidy  to  the  nuclear  interests — 
with  a  request  from  Mr.  Nixon  for  an  ad- 
ditional $2  billion  for  developing  the  Plu- 
tonium "breeder."  Mr.  Nixon's  energy 
message  gave  Upservice  to  solar  elec- 
tricity and  to  other  alternatives  like 
fusion — but  he  gave  all  the  dollars  to 
fission. 


TBI  ICOBAI,  PKOBLXX 

Mr.  Nixon's  announcement  Friday  is 
an  endorsement  of  what  AEC  Chairman 
Gleim  Seaborg  calls  "the  plutonium  econ- 
omy of  the  f  utiire."  Let  me  describe  what 
that  grim  phrase  really  means. 

It  means  an  ecoiK>my  and  a  civilization 
depending  for  energy  primarily  on  a  sub- 
stance widely  acknowledged  to  t>e  the 
most  devastating  pollutant  which  man 
knows  how  to  create:  Plutonium-239. 

A  single  particle  of  radioactive  Plu- 
tonium about  the  size  of  a  dust  particle, 
inhaled  tmd  stuck  in  the  lung,  can  cause 
lung  cancer  and  kill  you. 

A  single  pound  of  plutonium  is  a 
quantity  which  represents  the  maximum 
permissible  "body-burden,"  or  dose,  for 
700  million  people. 

One  large  nuclear  power  plant,  either 
"breeder"  or  conventional,  produces  over 
600  pounds  of  Plutonium  every  year — an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  maximum  per- 
missible lifetime  body -burden  for  420 
billion  people. 

The  AEC  hopes  to  license  about  1,000 
nuclear  plants  within  the  next  29  years, 
and  they  will  make  a  quantity  of  plu- 
tonivun  every  year  equivalent  to  420 
trillion  maximum   permissible  doses. 

AEC  Commissioner  Larson  has  said 
that  a  loss-rate  of  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
plutonium  Inventory  is  "unavoidable" — 
October  1969.  WASH  1147,  cited  in  Sci- 
ence. April  9.  1971.  Does  this  mean  we 
can  expect  the  loss  of  four  to  eight  tril- 
lion lifetime  doses  of  plutonium  every 
year? 

Any  plutonium  particles  escaping  into 
the  environment  will  circulate  for  24,000 
years  before  losing  half  their  radioactive 
harmfulness.  That  is  forever,  in  human 
time-scales.  Furthermore,  It  means  that 
annual  plutonium  contamination  will  be 
cumulative. 

The  Plutonium  hazard  alone  is  obvi- 
ously on  a  scale  which  is  incomparable 
with  other  pollution  problons,  or  with 
ansrthing  like  highway  hazards.  The  po- 
tential risk  c(Hnpares  with  nuclear  or 
chemical/biological  warfare. 

Plutonium  losses  may  be  augmented  by 
Plutonium  thefts,  for  black-market 
atomic  bombs.  AEC  Commissioner  Lar- 
son has  said: 

A  msfiket  for  ruch  llllcU  materials  Is  bound 
to  develop  .  .  .  and  I  fear  such  growth 
would  be  extremely  rapid  once  It  begins. 
Such  a  theft  would  quickly  lead  to  serious 
economic  burdens  to  the  industry  and  a 
threat  to  national  security. 

The  massive  security  checking  and 
regimentation  required  in  attempting  to 
prevent  losses  and  thefts  might  well  put 
a  severe  strain  on  personal  freedoms. 

President  Nixon,  and  all  of  us,  need 
to  examine  the  concept  of  a  "plutonium 
economy"  carefully  indeed,  and  in  many 
aspects. 

In  addition  to  plutonium.  large 
amounts  of  long-lived  fission  products, 
like  stronium-90,  are  produced  inside  all 
nuclear  powerplants — both  "breeder" 
and  conventional.  That  is  a  fact  of 
physics,  and  better  engineering  catmot 
change  it.  A  single  nuclear  powerplant — 
1,000-megawatts  electrical — slmi^y  pro- 
duces as  much  long-lived  radioactivity 
every  year  as  would  the  explosion  of 
about  1,000  Hiroshima  bombs. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  memos  ez- 
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plaining  the  reactor-bomb  comparlBon 
in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks as  suindement  No.  1. 

Nuclear  enthusiasts  Intend  to  keep  all 
this  radioactive  poison  oonflned  and  sep- 
arated from  the  blo«;>here  for  the  next 
50  generatians.  They  are  not  moral  mon- 
sters, and  their  Intentions  are  good.  The 
central  queetlan,  one  which  Mr.  Nixon 
did  not  present,  is  this: 

E^^en  if  men  everywhere  agree,  which 
they  do  not,  to  try  to  keep  all  radioac- 
tive garbage  contained  in  perpetuity,  can 
man  succeed? 

The  amount  of  radioactive  pcdson  in- 
volved requires  99.9  percent  success.  If 
we  achieve  only  99.9  percent  success,  we 
will  have  poisoned  the  planet  radloac- 
tlvely  for  all  life  to  come. 

Can  the  engineering  community  guar- 
antee even  99  percent  success?  Such  a 
promise  would  defy  belief.  And  who  is 
willing  to  gamble  the  planet  on  the  basis 
of  an  engineering  promise? 

Engineers  have  a  law,  called  Mmphy's 
law:  "If  anything  can  go  wrong.  It  will 
go  wrong." 

When  525  members  of  the  national  so- 
ciety of  professional  engineers  were 
polled  a  year  ago,  almost  60  percent  an- 
swered "yes"  when  asked  whether  there 
is  a  valid  reason  for  the  public  to  be 
worried  about  nuclear  plants. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Representa- 
tive Chit  HounxLB,  acknowledged  last 
year  again  that  "the  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  reactors  are  very, 
very  complex,  costly,  and  Inherently  dan- 
gerous matters." 

We  see  Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  in 
the  recently  revealed  uncertainties  about 
the  emergency  core  cooling  system — 
which  is  one  essmtial  engineered  safety 
system  standing  between  today's  nuclear 
powerplants  and  potential  radioactive 
calamities. 

Weight  ought  to  be  given  to  the  warn- 
ing issued  in  April  by  Dr.  Hannes  Olcrf 
Alfven,  who  won  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  for 
physics: 

In  my  opinion,  the  dAngen  «asociA.t«cl  with 
the  flasion  energy  bAve  not  r«c«lv«d  necM- 
aary  attention  ...  If  a  reactor  goee  out  of 
control,  the  conaequenoea  ni*y  be  terrible. 
Kran  If  extreme  aafety  precautlona  are  taken, 
tbe  large  quantltlea  of  radioactive  material 
In  them  oouatltute  a  permanent  danger  .  .  . 
In  a  full  acale  flaalon  programme,  tbe  radlo- 
acttve  waate  will  aoon  become  ao  enormoua 
tbat  a  total  poisoning  of  our  planet  U  poe- 
dble.  Under  such  conditlona,  safety  margins 
wtUcb  are  acceptable  In  other  fields,  are  In- 
adequate. It  Is  not  evident  wbetber  the 
waate  problem  can  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory 
way. 

If  solar  energy  or  fusion  energy  were  avail- 
able now  at  comparable  coat,  no  one  would 
use  flsalon  energy  (for  peaceful  purpoaes). 
...  If  this  Is  achieved,  the  fission  reactor, 
especially  the  breeder,  will  be  of  Interest 
only  as  a  danger  which  must  be  eliminated 
■a  soon  as  poaalble. 

The  TlewB  expreaaed  here  are  shared  by 
many  competent  physicists.  Tbey  are  basic- 
ally different  from  those  on  which  the  pres- 
ent policy  Is  based.  An  Important  decision 
about  the  future  energy  policy  of  the  USA — 
and  the  whole  world — should  not  be  made 
until  a  thoro\igh  discussion  has  taken  place 
Involving  advocates  for  all  the  three  differ- 
ent alternatives  (solar,  fusion,  flasion)  for 
s(dvlag  the  energy  problem. 


Mr.  Nixon's  personal  (vlniCKi  that  fis- 
sion represents  "our  best  hope  today"  is 
only  that — a  personal  opinion.  His  deci- 
sion to  back  the  breeder  will  surely  fuel 
a  sizKling  moral  debate.  As  far  as  radio- 
activity is  concerned,  the  "breeder"  is 
even  mra^  hazardous  than  conventional 
nuclear  plants — not  less. 

Decisions  about  fission  are  urgently 
needed  because,  every  day,  man  is  creat- 
ing additional  radioactive  garbage  which 
he  cannot  get  rid  of.  He  can  only  move 
it  from  one  place  to  another.  A  so-called 
"clean"  or  "zero-release"  reactor  simply 
means  that  the  thing  is  engineered  to 
put  the  radioactive  problem  somewhere 
else. 

Providing  there  are  no  accidents  be- 
forehand, the  radlo«u:tlve  waste  moves 
out  from  a  "clean"  nuclear  powerplant 
in  special  casks  which  each  requires  30 
to  100  tons  of  lead  to  shield  the  world 
from  its  contents. 

The  radioactive  waste  moves  over 
roads  and  rails  into  a  full  reprocessing 
plant  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away,  where  deadly  acddoits  continue 
to  be  a  possibility.  In  a  "Plutonium  econ- 
omy," each  nuclear  reprocessing  plant 
will  have  an  Inventory  of  more  liquid 
radioactive  waste  than  we  can  compre- 
hend: about  as  much  as  would  be  pro- 
duced by  exploding  a  half -million  Hiro- 
shima bombs. 

Has  any  engineer  convinced  Congress 
that  not  even  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
it  will  ever  get  looee?  Do  we  feel  com- 
pletely confident  that  accidents,  leaks, 
carelessness,  and  sabotage  are  impos- 
sible? When  the  stakes  are  so  high, 
these  are  questions  urgently  demanding 
answers. 

In  a  few  wedcs.  the  European  Nuclear 
Agency  plans  to  make  its  third  dump 
of  radioactive  w««te  Into  the  North  At- 
lantic; the  dumps  will  be  increasing  in 
size,  and  accelerating  in  frequency. 
Radioactive  pollutants  in  the  ocean  are 
even  more  dangerous  than  nerve  gas. 
Nerve  gas  can  become  chemically  neu- 
tralized, but  radioactivity  can  be  neu- 
tralized in  no  way.  Only  time — sometimes 
centuries — can  eliminate  the  hazard. 

The  United  States  no  Imger  dumps 
radioactive  waste  directly  into  the  ocean, 
because  it  is  "m<M:e  economical"  to  use 
the  laixl,  according  to  the  ABC  booklet 
"Radioactive  Wastes  "—May  1967. 

In  this  country,  we  continuously  pump, 
dump,  and  dribble  low-  and  intermedi- 
ate-level radioactive  waste  directly  into 
the  groimd.  If  future  monitoring  dei^cts 
trouble,  it  may  be  too  late  for  any  rem- 
edy. 

High-level  wastes — the  most  intense- 
ly radioactive  oaea — are  accumulating  in 
leak-prone  tanks.  There  is  talk  about 
bxuTing  them,  solidified,  in  salt-mines. 
No  safety  tests  have  yet  been  made  us- 
ing real  radioactive  waste.  Solidified 
wastes  will  remain  radioactive  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  may  require  hu- 
man attention  gmenUion  after  genera- 
tion— ^for  Instance,  in  order  to  remove 
the  heat  which  the  wastes  will  generate 
In  the  oaves.  No  one  can  be  sure  what 
will  happen  down  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  UJB.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  still  moving  ahead  with 
the  idea  of  dumping  25  million  gallons 


of  high-level  radioactive  slurry  into  red- 
rock  along  the  Savannah  River,  below 
the  Tuscaloosa  Aquifer — In  spite  of  a 
warning  in  1966  from  a  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  that 
the  project  is  unavoidably  dangerous. 

When  man  starts  filling  the  earth's 
sees  and  burrowing  into  the  earth's  crust 
with  radioactive  garbage,  he  is  taking  a 
chance  wtth  the  very  livabillty  of  this 
planet  for  any  kind  of  life.  That  is  ob- 
vious. 

How  can  such  a  bamble  be  Justified? 
Does  this  generation  of  human  beings 
have  the  conceit  to  leave  behind  a  radio- 
active legacy  which  Just  might  poison 
the  planet  once  and  for  all,  and  fimdly? 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  passage  from 
the  last  qieech  of  the  late  Adlal  Steven- 
son: 

We  travel  together,  nawseiigfii  on  a  little 
spaceship  .  .  .  preserved  from  annihilation 
only  by  the  care  and,  I  wlU  say,  the  love  we 
give  our  fragile  craft. 

The  whole  plutonium  proposition  may 
be  one  of  man's  most  grotesque  ideas  ■ . . 
and  also  one  of  the  most  absurd.  Con- 
trary to  a  well-nurtured  myth  that  man 
must  take  the  radioactive  gamble  because 
there  Is  no  other  way  to  produce  lots  of 
electricity,  we  do  have  an  attractive,  in- 
heraitly  safe  alternative  to  nuclear  en- 
ergy if  we  want  abundant  electricity.  We 
would  have  a  "sunshine  economy"  in- 
stead of  a  "plutoniimi  economy,"  and  we 
could  have  it  even  faster. 

AM    ATraACTIYB    ALnBItATTW 

Man  has  known  for  msuiy  years  how  to 
make  sunlight  into  electricity.  We  have 
been  doing  it  reliably  for  ten  years  in  the 
sptct  program.  Plenty  of  solar  energy 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth  too — 
plenty  to  spare. 

The  annual  incidence  of  s<^ar  energy 
on  earth  is  about  25  times  greater  than 
the  energy  stored  in  the  world's  entire 
coal  reserves.  That  is  annual  and  inex- 
haustible solar  energy. 

About  10  trillion  kilowatt-hours  of 
solar  energy  fall  every  year  on  Death  Val- 
ley alone.  That  amounts  to  about  five 
times  more  electrical  energy  than  is  cur- 
rently generated  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

According  to  Drs.  Norman  Ford  and 
Joseph  Kane  in  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Physics  Department  at  Am- 
herst: 

For  technical  reasons,  we  can  not  reoover 
more  than  about  40%  of  that  energy,  but  It 
does  appear  technically  feasible  to  obtain 
about  4  trillion  kllowatt-bours  In  electrical 
energy  from  Death  Valley  alone  .  .  .  what  we 
have  said  so  far  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time.  The  more  Important  question  U,  can 
we  reoover  this  power  at  reasonable  cost? 

Their  answer  is  "Yes,"  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "Solar  Energy  and  Public  Power," 
dated  April  1971. 

Solar  energy  systems  must  provide 
ways  to  store  the  energy  for  nights  and 
dark  days.  Because  one  way  is  to  use  the 
sun's  energy  to  produce  gaseous,  pollu- 
tion-free fuels  which  can  then  be  shipped 
and  stored.  I  would  like  to  add  the  Ford/ 
Kane  statement  that  about  2  percent  of 
our  major  deserts  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing enough  hydrogen  gas  to  produce 
all  the  electrical  j>ower  we  now  use.  Hy- 
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drogen  gas  is  po^ect  for  fuel-cell  conver- 
sion to  electricity. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  in  view  of  the  connec- 
tion between  some  s(^ar  energy  proposi- 
tions and  fuel  cells,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  articles  about  fuel-cell 
development  printed  as  part  of  supple- 
ment 2  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Another  way  to  store  solar  energy  for 
nights  and  dark  days  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Aden  Meinel,  ot  the  Op- 
tical Sciences  Center  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  in  Tucson.  Their  proposal  is  sim- 
plicity Itself:  Thermal  storage  of  solar 
energy  in  tanks  of  salt  or  metals  which 
have  large  heats-of -fusion. 

The  Meinels  have  thought  through  an 
entire  solar  energy  system  which  requires 
no  t.«y.hnical  breakthroughs  in  ^ther  so- 
lar cells  or  fuel  cells.  If  adopted,  we  might 
see  a  100-megawatt  solar  plant  in  opera- 
tion by  1976,  and  the  first  1,000-mega- 
watt  plant  in  operation  by  1980 — ^n^ch 
is  President  mxon's  accderated  tcuget 
date  for  operation  of  the  first  300-  or  500- 
megawait  nuclear  breed»  plant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
remcute  as  a  part  of  supplement  No.  2  en 
article  from  Science  magazine.  May  14, 
1971,  about  the  Meinel  proposal,  and  a 
paper  by  the  Meinel 's,  April  27,  1971. 

The  Meinel's  propose  heat  accumula- 
tion and  generation  of  electricity  via  the 
familiar  steam  turbine  system.  Drs.  Kane 
and  Ford  propose  conversion  of  water  to 
hjrdrogen  and  the  distributicxi  of  non- 
p^lutlng  energy  via  our  familiar  gas 
pipeline  syst«n.  There  is  a  third  kind  of 
solar  energy  proposal  which  would  em- 
ploy silicon  solar  cells  adapted  from  the 
space  program. 

Silicon  cells  convert  sunlight  directly 
to  electricity  without  moving  parts  or  by- 
products. Their  present  efllclency  is  about 
10  percent  in  commercial  versions.  14 
percent  in  laboratory  versions,  and  20 
percent  expected  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  paper  by  Dr.  Peter  E. 
Olaser,  head  of  engineering  sciences  at 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  printed  as  part  of 
supplement  No.  2  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks. 

The  cost  of  silicon  cells,  which  are 
now  wildly  expensive,  Is  high  because  of 
present  manufacturing  processes,  not  be- 
cause of  the  material.  Silicon  is  an  abun- 
dant element,  readily  refined  from  sand. 
The  cost  of  silicon  cells  could  readily  be 
reduced  fourfold  Just  iKlng  presently 
known  techniques,  and  might  well  be  re- 
duced an  estimated  700- fold  with  the  ap- 
plicatifm  of  a  little  industrial  engineer- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Rali;rti  of  HeUotek-Textron,  Inc. 
printed  as  part  of  supplement  No.  2  at 
the  end  of  my  remarics. 

Though  we  know  for  sure  that  silicon 
works,  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the  most 
efficient  substance  for  solar  cells.  Organic 
semiconductors,  for  instance,  would  pre- 
sent no  inherent  upper  limit  to  the  cell's 
efficiency,  and  might  reduce  the  cost  of 
solar  electricity  even  below  silicon's  lower 
limit.  Dr.  Elliot  Berman  has  a  research 
team  working  (xi  the  proUem  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Esso  Research  and  En- 
gineering Co. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  Esso  news  release,  No- 
vember 24,  1970,  as  part  of  supplement 
No.  2  at  the  end  of  these  remaps. 

That  solar  energy  is  technically  a  sure 
thing  seems  understood  by  President 
Nixon.  In  his  energy  message,  he  said: 

The  sun  offers  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  energy  if  we  can  learn  to  use  It  eoo- 
nocnlcally  .  .  .  and  we  expect  to  give  greater 
attention  to  solar  energy  In  the  future. 

But  he  gave  the  d(dlars  to  the  breeder. 

I  emphatically  disagree  that  "eco- 
nomics" should  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor when  the  fate  of  the  planet  is  at 
stake.  Nevertheless,  let  us  look  at  the 
"economics"  of  the  breeder  a  moment. 

llie  estimated  capital  costs  of  the 
breeder  rose  50  percent  between  1968  and 
March  1971.  €tccording  to  the  AEC.  By 
1980,  the  Government  investment  in  the 
breeder  will  be  way  over  $2.5  billion,  and 
the  biisiness  investment  even  higher. 
That  makes  $5  billion  without  oounting 
the  $2  Mlllon  additional  tax  doUan  in- 
vested in  developing  the  present  genera- 
tion of  civilian  nuclear  power  plants. 

All  in  all,  by  1980.  this  oowitry  will 
have  at  least  %5  to  (7  billion  invested  in 
developing  a  500-megawatt  plutonium 
breeder,  depending  on  how  you  coimt. 

llierefotre,  when  someone  tries  dis- 
missing solar  energy  as  "uneconomical" 
compared  to  nuclear  energy,  he  overiooks 
the  fact  that  large-acale  solar  energy 
might  well  look  competitive  already  if  the 
Oovemment  were  subsidizing  its  de- 
velopment to  the  tune  of  $3  to  $5  billion. 

Strangely,  some  people  say: 

If  solar  energy  Is  so  great,  why  Isn't  busi- 
ness Interested? 

Apparently  it  does  not  occur  to  these 
people  to  ask  the  same  question  about 
nuclear  fission.  Business  would  certainly 
not  have  grown  devoted  to  nuclear  fission 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  $3  billion  Oov- 
emment development  subsidy,  the  con- 
trolled fuel  prices,  and  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  which  removed  normal  putdlc 
liability. 

Remarkable,  I  think,  is  the  growing 
business  interest  in  scAbt  electricity  in 
spite  of  zero  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  notable  that  several  of  the 
articles  I  have  requested  to  be  printed  in 
supplement  No.  2  are  business-sponsored 
studies. 

If  (Congress  decides  to  treat  solar 
energy  to  some  of  the  lavish  encourage- 
ment given  nuclear  fission,  I  predict  we 
will  see  immense  employment  and  solar 
business  opportunities  opea  up  overnight. 
If  we  diverted  $4  billion  from  the  breeder 
to  solar  electricity,  we  would  have  eco- 
nomic solar  energy.  The  least  we  should 
do.  I  bdieve,  is  to  matcii  our  fission  and 
solar  Investments  doUar-for-doUar. 

"Hierefore,  I  am  considering  a  solar 
energy  development  bill  for  introduction 
this  session  and  I  would  welcome  co- 
sponsorship  of  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 

Thk  Px.TrroMTuif  Bconomt 

FIsMotUng  of  nuclear  fuel  (uranliun  or 
plutonium)  produces  radoactlve  fission  prod- 
ucts In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nuclear  which  Is  fissioned.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  fissioning  is  done  as  an  ln«tan- 


taneous  exploelon,  or  slowly  as  It  happens  In 
a  nuclear  power  plant  operating  properly. 
The  amount  of  nuclear  fuel  required  to  pro- 
duce bombs  of  a  certain  size  measured  in 
kUotons,  and  to  produce  electrical  power 
measured  In  megawatts,  Is  known.  There- 
fore. It  la  possible  to  compare  the  radlo«totlve 
fission  products  produced  In  a  nudear  reac- 
tor with  the  radioactive  fission  products 
produced  by  exploding  an  atom  bomb. 

trUCLKA*    WXAPOKB    AND    FALLOOT 

The  following  are  approximations  enoom- 
pasBlng  three  assumptions  about  nuclear 
weapons  and  fallout: 

1.  The  Hlzoalilma  bomb  had  a  yield  of 
about  20  kllotoos  (30,000  tons  o<  TNT  equiva- 
lent). 

3.  About  300  megatons  (300,000  kllotons) 
of  fission  explosives  were  detonated  In 
nuclear  bom]>-teste  (US,  USSR,  X7K)  before 
the  1963  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

3.  Since  most  of  the  bomb-test  fallout 
fell  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  since 
the  ocmtinental  United  States  comprises 
about  S%  of  the  stutace  area  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  approodmately  3%  of  tbe  300 
megatons,  or  about  6  megatons  of  long- 
lived  radioactive  fisslon-prodxKts  will  have 
fallen  on  the  USA  when  all  at  the  bomb-fall- 
out has  fUlen. 

irocLKAa  pow^  plamtb 

The  following  are  three  assumptions  about 
the  fln^on -products  created  by  nuclear  power 
plants: 

1.  A  lOOO-megawatt  (electrical)  nuclear 
pow*r  plant — IMtFBR  breeder-design  or 
present  models — produoea  about  as  much 
long-Uved  radioactivity  each  year  of  opeia^ 
tlon  as  Is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  about 
1,000  mroshlma  bombs  (equivalent  to  20.000 
kUotons,  or  30  megatons  <a  fission-bombs). 

3.  By  the  year  2000,  tbe  ABC  hopes  to 
lioenae  aoo  breeders  in  the  USA,  each  at  least 
1000  megawatu  (eiectncai) .  In  addltton.  tbe 
ASC  expects  to  have  licensed  600  water- 
moderated  nuclear  power  plants  by  tbe  year 
3000,  and  expects  to  see  another  1,000  nuclear 
power  plants  In  operation  In  other  oountrlee. 

3.  600  breeders,  each  producing  long-lived 
fission-products  equivalent  to  a  30-megaton 
bomb  per  year,  will  combined  produce  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  10,000  megatons  of 
fission-explosion. 

600  water- reactors  In  operation  will  pro- 
duce another  10,000  megaton  equivalent  per 
year. 

1,000  water  and  breeder  reactors  in  other 
countries  will  produce  an  additional  30,000 
megatons  of  fission-products  per  year. 

Every  year,  a  single  l(X)0-megawatt  nuclear 
power  plant  (water  model)  produces  enough 
radioactive  plutonium  alone  to  give  600,000,- 
000,000  people  the  maximum  permissible 
"body  burden".  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
radioactive  flsslon-prpducts  discussed  above. 
The  physical  halX-llfe  of  plutonlum-^e  is 
34.000  years. 

COMPABISON 

1.  If  Americans  manage  to  aebleve  00.9% 
suoosss  containing  the  annual  production  of 
flaalon-products  from  600  breeders,  still  tbe 
equivalent  of  10  megatons  of  fission  poisons 
would  be  escaping  into  this  covmtry's  blo- 
q>bere  eventually.  Thus,  even  a  succees-rate 
as  high  as  9S.9%  (which  is  unlikely  in  hu- 
man efforts)  would  eventually  release  300 
megatons  of  long-lived  radioactivity  in  this 
country  from  Just  SO  years  of  breeder  activ- 
ity. That  is  50  times  mere  radioactive  con- 
tamination than  we  received  from  the  bomb- 
test  fallout,  and  excludes  contamination 
from  the  water-reactors  and  foreign  reactors. 

3.  In  fact,  80  years  is  too  short  a  period 
to  assign  to  the  {voductlon  of  radioactive 
waste  from  the  breeder  program.  The  ASC 
has  stated  Its  expectation  that  breeders 
should  be  developed  and  deployed  because 
they  are  "essential  to  assure  to  our  Nstlon. 
for  centuries  to  come,  an  adequate  supply 
of  energy"  (Milton  Shaw  to  JCAE,  Fiscal  1972 
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Authorlntlon  Bmringt,  page   37   In   type- 
written submlaalon). 

Tberefore.  tbe  breeder  program  clearly 
poeea  the  poealbUlty  of  totally  and  perma- 
nently polaonlng  tbe  planet,  eren  IX  man 
could  achlere  a  phenomenal  99.9%  ■ucceas- 
reoord  In  confining  It*  radioactive  by-prod- 
ucta  In  perpetuity. 

Thx  FnnaoN-PaoDUCT  Bqutvaixmcs  Bctwkkm 

NX7CXX4B  BXACTOBfl  AND  NUCIXAB  WKAPONB 

(By  Or.  John  W.  Oof  man) 

What  Is  dealred  hare  la  a  determination  of 
the  comparteon  of  production  of  long-Uved 
flealon  prodoou  (tor  example,  atrontium  90 
or  «eatum-137)  In  nuclear  power  reacton  with 
such  production  In  nuclear  weapons.  In  par- 
ticular we  eiMU  determine  what  megaton  nage 
of  atomic  fttaicn  bombe  la  required  to  produce 
an  InTentory  of  long-lived  floslon  products 
equmalent  to  that  within  a  1(XX)  Megawatt 
(electrical)  nuclear  generating  station  that 
has  operated  for  one  year. 

Uated  below  are  cwtain  physical  conver- 
sion factors  •Ml  parameters  of  relevance,  to- 
gether with  the  source  of  such  Infcvmatlon. 

Snerffy  Units:  1  Kilowatt-hour  equals  8.6 
times  10*  gram-cakirlee. 

Reference:  Handbook  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  44th  Edition,  1963-3,  CSiemlcal  Rub- 
ber Publishing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  page 
3306  (Units  and  Con  version  Vactors) 

KquivalenU  of  1  Kilaton  of  TNT:  1  Klloton 
TNT  equals  10>*  gram-calories.  1  Klloton  TNT 
equal  1.16  times  10*  kllowatt-houis. 

Reference:  "Tlie  Effects  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons", Samuel  THenrfnnr.  Editor,  PidHlshed  by 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaak»,  RevtMd 
Edition,  Febniary,  1904  (DJS.  Oovemment 
Printing  OAoe,  Washington,  D.C.)  page  14, 
Chapter  I.  Table  1.41. 

rield  of  Btrmhima  Bomb:  1  Hlroahlma 
Bamb  U  roughly  SO  KUotons  TNT. 

Reference:  Ibid.,  page  6,  Chapter  I. 

CAunruiTioNa 

1.  In  one  year  of  opemtlon  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor, long-Uved  flarton  products  that  have 
been  manxifiwtured  will  not  have  decayed 
algnlflc&nUy.  Hence  the  inventory  at  the  end 
of  one  year  will  be  almost  precisely  equivalent 
to  the  total  quantity  of  such  fission  products 
that  has  been  produced. 

3.  The  nuclear  generating  station  will  be 
taken  as  33%  efficient  In  the  convenion  ot 
thermal  to  electrical  energy.  Tbua  9000  Meg- 
awatts (thermal)  ylelde  1000  Megawatts 
(electrical).  Obviously,  the  calculation  can 
be  oorreepondlngly  modified  for  any  other  ef- 
ficiency value  ehoeen. 

3.  The  nuclear  generating  station  will  be 
presfumed  to  operate  at  full  power  through- 
out the  year.  Clearly,  the  calculation  can 
readily  be  modified  for  any  deviation  from 
100%  operation  over  the  full  year. 

Now,  1  year  of  operation  repreeents  34 
times  366,  or  f7M  hours  of  opctatlMi. 

If  1  Kilowatt-hour  equals  8.6  times  10> 
grmm-calorlea,  then  1  Megawatt-how  equals 
8.6  times  10*  times  10*  equals  8.6  times  10* 
0ram-cal  cries. 

Tberefcre  1  Megawatt-year  (or  8760  mega^ 
watt-houn)  equals  (8.76  times  10*)  (8.6 
tlmea  10*)  equals  7.63  tlmee  10"  gram  cal- 
ories. 

But  1  KUoton  TNT  equals  10"  gram-cal- 
ortes. 

Therefore  a  reaotor  at  SOOO  Megawatts 
(thermal)  for  one  year  is  equivalent  to  3.36 
ttmee  10"  equals  3.26  tlmee  10*  KUotons  of 
TNT.  divided  by  1  times  10**. 

1  Megaton  equals  1000  KUotons. 

So  3J6  times  10*  KUotons  represents  3.36 
times  10*  divided  by  10*  equals  23.6  Megatons. 

So.  we  can  say  SOOO  Megawatts  (thermal) 
for  one  year  is  equivalent  to  23.6  Megatons 
of  fission  bomb. 

Now.  taking  1  Hiroshima  bomb  as  30  KUo- 
tons, we  can  say  3000  Megawatts  (thermal) 
for  1  year  equals  2.36  tlmea  10<  divided  by  30 
equal*  1190  Hlroahlma  bombs  equivalent. 


(Note;  The  energy  of  the  reactor  and  of 
the  bomb  are  totally  from  nuclear  fission. 
Hence,  If  we  have  compared  equal  energy 
production,  we  have  automatlcaUy  compared 
equal  fission  product  production.  And  since, 
for  long-Uved  fission  products  we  neglect 
the  decay,  we  can  say  the  inventory  of  fis- 
sion products  (long-lived)  in  a  3000  Mega- 
watt (thermal)  reactor  is  equal  to  that  from 
1130  Hlroahlma  bomba.) 

We  can  check  this  calculation  by  an  alter- 
native one.  We  listed  above  that  1  KUoton 
TNT  eqiials  1.15  times  10*  kUowatt-hoiurs. 

Also  3000  Megawatts  (thermal)  for  1  year 
equals  3000  tlmee  8760  equals  2.638  tlmee  10' 
megawatt-hours. 

3.628  times  10^  megawatt-hours  equals 
2.628  times  10"  kUowatt-hours. 

Therefore,  3000  Megaiwatta  (thermal)  for  1 
year  represenu  2.628  tlmee  10">  divided  by 
1.16  tlmee  10*  equals  2.29  tlmee  10^  KUotons. 

(Note:  (Calculating  above  via  calories,  we 
got  2.26  X10<  kllotons.  Within  rounding  off 
errors,  thle  result  Is  identical,  approached 
via  kilowatt- houiB  or  calories,  which  is,  of 
course,  expected.) 

ConverUng  to  Hiroshima  bombs  equiva- 
lent, we  have  3.20  times  10*  divided  by  20 
equals  1,146  Hiroshima  txKnbe.  (Via  calories, 
we  obtained  1.130  Hiroshima  bombs,  again  In 
agreement,  within  rounding  errors.) 

BOMS   POSKBLB  MODtVICATIONS 

(1)  It  is  claimed  that,  in  the  future,  nu- 
clear reactors  may  operate  at  40%  efficiency 
(thermal  to  electrical)  Instead  of  the  337o 
efficiency  employed  In  theee  calculation*. 

m  such  a  case,  the  Hlroehlma  bomb  eqiUv- 
alent  would  be  1,190  times  33  divided  by  40 
equals  933  HlroahlnMi  bombe  for  1 ,000  mega- 
watts (electrical)  (2,600  megawatts  (ther- 
mal)). 

(2)  One  might,  for  any  calculation,  con- 
sider that  the  reactor  wUI  not  operate  at 
100%  power  throughout  the  year.  Estimates 
Uke  75%  have  been  suggested. 

If  a  1000  MegawaU  electrical  plant,  with 
33%  efficiency,  operates  75%  of  the  year 

"me  Hlroehlma  Bomb  equivalent  =(0.75) 
(1130)  =848  bombe. 

If  a  1000  Megawatt  electrical  plant,  with 
40%    efficiency,   operates  76%    of   the   year. 

The  Hlroitilma  Bomb  equlv«lent=  (0.75) 
(983)  =690  bombs 

Therefore,  looking  toward  the  future,  and 
using  40%  efficiency  and  76%  operation.  It 
appears  that  689  Hlroahlma  bomb*  equiv- 
alent Is  the  lowest  figure. 

(3)  The  Hlroehlma  KUotonnage  was  taken 
as  "roughly"  30  KUotons.  York,  In  "Race  to 
ObUvion,"  suggests  the  Hlroehlma  bomb  may 
have  been  14  KUotons. 

Above  we  calculated  for  3000  Megawatts 
(thermal)  for  one  year  we  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  3.36  z  10*  KUotons  TNT 
If  one  Hiroshima  Bomb  Is  14  KT, 
then  3000  Megawatts  (thermal)  for  1  year 
equals  326  z  10*  divided  by  14  equals  1614 
Hlroahlma  Bombs,  Instead  of  the  1130  bombs 
calculated  atxrve. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  19. 1971  ] 
"IiTrru  Black  Box"  Fuxl  Cba.,  Lono  Seen 
As  ELscructTT  SoTTacK,  Moves  Ahkad  in 
Tssra — Costs  RncAn*  UmtcoiroiciCAi.  Bttt 
Aas  STKAon.T  Paxxxng.'  Oomicbu:xal  Skbvick 
BT  1976? — Gas  Vosttb  B^Bcraic  XJtiutisb 

(By  Roger  W.  Benedict) 
FAaMnroTON,  Conn. — A  "httle  black  bo«" 
that  many  major  corporations  have  relegated 
to  the  back  shelves  of  their  research  labora- 
toriee  Is  undergoing  a  renaissance  that  could 
have  broad  ecooomic  and  ecological  signifi- 
cance. 

The  gadget  Is  nothing  mysterious.  It's  the 
long-heralded,  but  still  unperfeoted.  "fuel 
cell."  a  sUent,  easentlally  pollution-free 
device  with  no  moving  parts  that  produces 
electricity  through  a  chemical  reaotton  of 
hydrogen   and  ozygen.   The   hydrogen   can 


oome  from  many  common  fuels — such  ss 
natural  gas — and  the  ozygen  from  the  air. 
The  first  field  test  of  a  new  lower-cost 
version  of  the  device  Is  under  way  in  a  plush 
display  home  In  this  Hartford  suburb,  and 
59  other  units  will  be  tested  over  the  next 
year  and  a  hsif  in  such  diverse  locations  as 
a  Los  Angeles  drugstore,  a  Chicago  ham- 
burger stand  and  a  Brooklyn  apartment.  By 
the  end  of  next  year.  Its  backers,  the  Pratt 
b  Whitney  division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp. 
and  33  gas  and  eleotrtc  uttUties.  will  decide 
whether  they  wUl  proceed  to  commercial  fuel 
cell  service  try  1975. 

A    ICAJOB    BXNEITTT 

If  the  venture  succeeds.  Its  advocates  say,  It 
could  prove  of  ma)or  benefit  In  closing  the 
nation's  growing  energy  gap  and  In  tackling 
some  of  the  most  pressing  environmental 
problems.  In  the  process,  they  beUeve,  the 
fuel  cell  could  change  the  whole  concept  of 
the  electrlc-utlllty  business  by  introducing 
subetantlal  competition  Into  a  field  now 
largely  the  preserve  of  regulated  moiu>p(^le*. 

But  the  fuel  cell's  ability  tx>  compete  with 
conventional  power  remains  to  be  proved,  and 
many  observers  are  skeptical.  And  In  each 
state,  lawmakers,  regulators  and  courts  will 
have  to  decide  who  can  offer  fuel-cell  service 
and  on  what  basis. 

Invented  132  yean  ago.  the  fuel  cell  stUl 
has  few  practical  usee,  although  it  suppllee 
electricity  on  Apollo  moon  filghts.  It  also  has 
found  limited  oonunerdal  use  at  oil  pipeline 
pumping  stations  and  In  operating  switches 
on  European  railroads.  Thus  far,  fuel  cells 
have  proved  too  costly  to  make  and  operate 
to  challenge  conventional  power  sources  In 
most  appUcatlons. 

Fuel  cells  wotUd  probably  become  "of  real 
interest"  when  the  cost  of  prodticlng  elec- 
tricity drops  to  about  $150  per  kilowatt,  says 
W.  Donham  Crawford,  president  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  InvUtute.  The  institute  la  a 
trade  group  of  Investor-owned  electric  utUi- 
ties,  which  potentlaUy  could  face  stiff  op- 
position from  fuel  cells  powered  by  natural 
gas.  Mr.  Crawford  says  he  undetstands  the 
cost  bas  been  cut  sharply  to  about  6400  per 
kUowatt  from  (1.300  a  few  years  ago,  when 
fuel-oeU  electricity  cost  nearly  10  times  as 
much  a*  that  bought  from  a  local  power 
company.  At  present,  power -generating  coets 
vary  widely  throughout  the  Industry  but 
generally  range  from  $100  to  $300  per  kUo- 
watt at  plants  using  gas,  coal  or  oU. 

William  H.  Podolny,  who  heads  the  fuel- 
cell  program  at  Pratt  &  Whitney,  declines  to 
estimate  the  specific  cost  per  kilowatt 
achieved  to  date.  But  he  does  say,  "We  have 
made  8ubst«mtlal  progress  in  reducing  the 
cost." 

Robert  Suttle.  president  of  the  group 
farmed  by  the  project's  backers  and  also 
mwr^aging  director  of  the  Southern  Oas  As- 
sociation, says,  "We  dont  want  to  give  any- 
one the  imprestion  he  can  go  down  to  his 
comer  gas-company  office  and  sign  up  for 
fuel-oeU  service  In  the  nezt  few  years.  We  are 
at  about  the  midpoint  of  an  estimated  nine- 
year  development  program.  We  stUl  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  a  competitive  cost." 

KXPXaiMXNTAI.  DEVICE  tnfVKIUED 

Yesterday  Pratt  ft  Whftney  and  gas-Indus- 
try officials  unveiled  an  experimental  13.5- 
kUowatt  gas-powered  device  occupying  lees 
space  than  a  modem  furnace.  Already  the 
device  Is  quietly  generating  power  In  the 
basement  of  a  futuristic  $100,000  condo- 
minium here  that  Connecticut  Natural  Oas 
Is  using  to  demoi]*trate  the  fuel  cell  to  the 
pubUc.  At  a  news  conference,  they  also  dis- 
closed a  produotlon-Une  model  oiUy  one- 
fourth  the  size  and  weight  of  the  test  unit, 
or  no  bigger  than  a  TV  set. 

The  gas  utilities  hope  to  have  such  units 
coming  off  the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  production 
line  In  time  to  offer  fuel-cell  service  by  1976. 
This,  they  say  would  provide  Industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  customers  with  an 
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option  of  buying  their  electric  power  from  a 
gas  utility  or  an  electric  utility. 

"BvMi  in  my  wildest  dreams,  I  can't  see 
gas  fuel  cells  eliminating  the  electric  utility." 
says  Robert  H.  WlUlB.  president  of  Connect- 
icut Natural  Oas.  "But  we  believe  fuel  cells 
wlU  get  a  lot  of  the  electricity  market.  They 
wlU  certainly  bring  abotrt  growing  competi- 
tion between  gas  and  eteotrlc  utlUUes,  and 
that  competition  could  even  become  strong 
enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  utIUty 
regulation." 

Mr.  Willis  estimates  that  the  fuel  cells 
could  inltlaUy  gain  a*  much  as  an  additional 
$100  mllUon  to  $300  mUllon  of  new  revenue 
annually  for  gas  utilities  and  that  within 
seven  to  10  years  after  its  first  commercial 
Introduction,  it  could  be  producing  as  much 
as  $1  billion  of  new  business. 

Up  to  now  the  nation's  electric  systems 
have  become  Increasingly  centralized,  using 
ever-larger  power  plants  tied  together  by  in- 
creasingly wider  integrated  networks  of  power 
lines.  Such  moves  have  achieved  the  "econ- 
omies of  scale"  that  have  reduced  power 
coets  by  more  than  one-third  since  W<»'ld 
War  n.  But  this  approach  Is  being  confronted 
with  growing  problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, rising  controversies  over  plant  sites 
and  power-line  rights-of-way.  increasing 
construction  costs  and  delays,  and  the  danger 
of  massive  "cascading  blackouts"  over  vast 
sections  of  the  country. 

Some  electric-industry  executives  see  the 
fuel  ceU  as  a  possible  answer  to  such  prob- 
lems, permitting  them  to  add  decentralised 
fuel  cells  at  neighborhood  substations  as 
local  power  needs  rise.  Theee  cells  woiUd 
reduce  the  need  to  buUd  new  central  sta- 
tions and  long-distance  prawer  lines.  To  test 
this  concept  five  of  the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  fuel 
ceUs  will  be  used  at  electric  substations  by 
two  members  of  the  supporting  group,  PubUc 
Service  Electric  ft  Oaa  Co.  and  Northeast 
ntUltles. 

"A  lot  of  our  friends  in  the  electric  indus- 
try think  we're  crazy  for  helping  the  gas  in- 
dustry develop  the  fuel  ceU."  says  Raymond 
A.  Huse,  general  manager  of  research  and 
development  at  PubUc  Service.  New  Jersey's 
largeet  electric  utUlty.  "But  we  think  the  gas 
Industry  Is  doing  us  a  favor." 

Northeast  UtUlties.  New  England's  biggest 
power  company,  is  already  urging  Pratt  & 
Whitney  to  develop  larger  fuel  cells  for  use  in 
integrated  power  systems  and  would  Uke  such 
units  to  be  able  to  run  on  either  gas  or  liquid 
fuels  interchangeably,  reports  Sidney  H.  Law, 
the  utUlty'B  director  of  research  and  system 
studies.  He  aaya  that  tying  fuel  cells  into 
existing  electric  systems  would  TwaiTitMin  the 
advantages  of  "diversity  of  load"  (many  cus- 
tomers aharing  the  same  power  source)  and 
emergency  backup  power.  And  he  adds  that 
electric  utilities  would  need  fewer  kUowatts 
of  fuel -ceU -power  to  do  the  same  }ob  than 
would  gas  utUltlee  putting  units  into  in- 
dividual homes,  where  each  must  meet  that 
famUy's  peak  power  needs. 

But  Peter  J.  MoTague.  a  utUlty  consultant 
with  OUbsrt  Aasoolates  Inc.  of  Reading,  Pa., 
believes  moat  electric  utUiUes  have  been  slow 
to  recognise  both  the  threat  and  the  poten- 
tial of  fuel  cells.  He  talks  of  "the  approach- 
ing apocalypse"  that  could  prove  to  be  a 
"period  of  turmoU,  oonfUct  and  agony  for 
the  UtUlty  industry."  And  he  says,  "Oaa  utU- 
itles  are  a  litUe  unrealistic  If  they  expect  to 
maintain  their  own  monopoly  position  (sup- 
plying gas  to  electric  utUlty  fuel  ceUs  as 
weU  as  thslr  own)  whUe  destroying  the 
monopoly  position  cf  ths  electric  utUltles." 
Many  observers  are  already  predicting 
there  wlU  aJao  b*  nonutUlty  suppUers  of 
fuel-cell  service  to  the  public.  Considered  to 
be  prime  candidates  are  fuel-oU  dealers  and 
their  oU-company  suppUers,  which  already 
compete  against  gas  and  electric  utUlUes  in 
the  homs-heatlng  field. 

One  major  oU  company,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  through  a  Joint  venttire  with  B<«t,  Bera- 
nek  ft  Newman  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  re- 


search firm,  has  developed  a  fuel  cell  that 
can  run  on  gasoline,  kerosene  or  propane 
(bouied  gas)  as  weU  as  nattutU  gas.  The  two 
companies  are  seeking  to  license  the  ceU  for 
manufacture. 

LIGBT   AT   THE   TONNSL'S  KND 

"We're  aU  a  UtUe  disappointed  at  how 
slowly  the  fuel  caU  has  been  developing." 
says  Prank  Long,  product  director  In  the 
commercial  development  department  of  At- 
lantic Richfield's  Arco  Chemical,  "but  now 
there  seems  to  be  some  Ught  at  the  end  of 
the  timnel."  He  says  he  expects  success  of 
the  gas-utiUty  fuel  cells  to  attract  attention 
to  the  Bolt-Beranek  fuel  cell,  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  a  more  advanced  device. 

Late  in  1970  Standard  OU  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
agreed  with  a  unit  of  France's  Compagnie 
Oeoerale  d'Electrlcite  on  a  $10  mUllon,  five- 
year  fuel-ceU  development  program.  And 
both  British  Petroleum  Co.  and  the  Royal 
Dutch-SheU  Oroup  have  turned  out  experi- 
mental fuel  cells. 

Pioneer  Systems  Inc.  of  Manchester,  Conn., 
has  been  selling  fuel  cells  conunercially  for 
more  than  a  year,  powered  by  bydrasine.  a 
chemical  used  in  rocket  fuel.  David  N. 
Abrams.  president,  says,  "They're  not  a  com- 
pletely saUsfactory  subsUtute  for  conven- 
tional power  at  this  point,  but  they  are  en- 
tirely satisfactory  for  specialized  power  uses." 
He  adds  that  he  Is  "not  buUlsh  on  the  possl- 
biUty  of  every  home  having  a  fuel  ceU"  but 
sees  growing  indiutry  uses  for  them. 

The  success  of  the  Pratt  ft  Whitney  de- 
vices could  revive  the  interest  of  scwae  of  the 
many  comptmies  that  have  sidetracked  their 
fuel-ceU  prognuns.  Much  of  this  work  was 
done  under  federal  contracts,  and  the  com- 
panies decided  there  wasn't  sufficient  com- 
mercial potential  to  pursue  the  research  with 
their  own  funds  when  the  contracts  expired. 
Much  of  it,  too.  dealt  with  the  fuel  cell  as 
a  possible  replacement  for  the  Internal-com- 
bustion engine  in  vehicles,  and  scientists 
generaUy  beUeve  this  posslblUty  u  a  long  way 
off. 

TRS  BMrrBSONIAN  CKtS  A  TSACTOS 

Allls  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co..  which 
developed  the  first  fuel-ceU  vehicle  in  1969, 
says  the  vehicle,  a  farm  tractor,  is  In  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  ccsnpaay^ 
fuel-ceU  research  is  In  mothballs.  Others  no 
longer  actively  pursuing  fuel  cells  Include 
Monsanto  Co.,  which  developed  a  fuel-ceU 
truck;  Union  Carbide  Co.,  which  had  a  fuel- 
cell  motorcycle;  Texas  Instruments  Inc., 
which  made  fuel  c^s  to  run  radar  and  com- 
munications eqtUpment,  and  Oeneral  Elec- 
tric Co.,  which  was  acUve  in  the  space  fuel- 
ceU  program. 

With  so  many  others  dropping  by  the  way- 
side, however,  Pratt  ft  Whitney  has  stuck 
doggedly  to  iu  beUef  that  the  cost  problems 
of  the  fuel  ceU  can  be  solved.  Mr.  Podolny. 
who  heads  the  fuel-ceU  program,  persuaded 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^MMse  Admin- 
istration to  adopt  fuel  cells  for  the  Ap<^o 
program  and  is  given  much  of  the  credit  for 
getting  the  fuel  ceU  out  of  the  laboratory 
and  Into  pracUcal  application.  With  nearly 
1.000  fuel-ceU  researchers,  Pratt  ft  Whitney's 
total  effort  in  the  field  is  estimated  by  com- 
petitive researchers  as  exceeding  that  of  all 
other  companies  combined. 

The  Team  to  Advance  Research  for  Oas 
Energy  Transformation  (TABOET)  was 
formed  in  1967  by  37  gas  utlUtles — five  more 
UtUltles  have  since  Joined — to  work  with 
Pratt  ft  Whitney  In  a  concerted  ptish  for  a 
commercial  fuel  cell  powered  by  natural  gas. 
Over  the  past  two  years,  the  concerns  have 
poured  $30  mUllon  Into  the  program  and 
have  committed  another  $30  mUllon  through 
the  end  of  next  year.  This  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est research  ventures  ever  undertaken  en- 
tirely with  private  capital.  But  the  com- 
panies are  quick  to  give  credit  to  the  space 
program  for  providing  substantial  fallout 
benefit  to  their  current  research  effort. 

"We  don't  know  at  thU  point  Whether  we 
have  a  viable,  marketable  fuel  oAl,"  says 


E.  L.  CRourke,  manager  of  market  planning 
for  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.'s  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Oas  Co.  and  head  of  TARGET'S  mar- 
keting committee.  "But  we  hope  we'U  have 
the  answers  by  the  end  <rf  next  year,  and  If 
It  proves  to  be  a  commercial  product,  we've 
got  an  exciting  concept.  There's  nothing  to 
preclude  anyone  from  selling  fuel  ceUs,  but 
we  beUeve  the  gas  utUlty  wUl  have  an  ad- 
vantage In  this  field." 

PUBHIMC    THE   TKCBNOIOGICAI.    LKAO 

The  gas  conq>anles  are  counting  on  both 
their  technological  lead  over  ceUs  using  other 
fuels  and  on  the  fact  that  gas  can  be  trans- 
ported at  about  one-fifth  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity and  sells  for  leas  than  most  com- 
petitive fuels. 

Edwin  S.  Larson,  vice  president  of  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Co..  even  notes,  "we're  not  un- 
happy about  the  probabiuty  that  electric 
uUUUes  wUl  be  using  fuel  cells— because 
they'U  most  likely  run  on  gas  they  buy  from 
us." 

With  the  nation  facing  a  growing  shortage 
of  natural  gas.  bow  do  the  gas  utUltles  justify 
entry  Into  a  potentlaUy  broad  new  market? 

"Fuel  cells  can  make  a  subetantlal  con- 
tribution to  conserving  energy  resources  by 
saving  30%  or  more  of  the  fuel  that  wotOd 
be  needed  to  generate  the  same  power  In 
central  stations,"  says  John  W.  Partridge, 
president  of  Columbia  Gas  System  Inc.,  the 
naUon's  largest  gas  utUlty.  "And  we're  work- 
ing very  hard  on  the  gas-suppriy  problems, 
and  we  believe  they'U  be  solved  by  the  time 
there  is  significant  market  penetration  by 
fuel  oeUs."  By  such  time,  he  says,  he  expects 
gas  supply  to  be  Increased  by  an  Alaskan 
pipeUne,  coal  gasification  (that  is.  Twir«i^g 
ptpeUne-quallty  gas  from  coal),  Imports  of 
liquefied  natural  gas  and  stimulation  of  con- 
ventional drilling  by  hl^er  gas  prices. 

N.  P.  Chestnutt,  vice  president  and  opera- 
tions manager  of  Southern  UiUon  Gas  Co.  of 
Dallas,  says  that  over  the  long  term  he  ex- 
pects gas  UtUltles  to  lose  much  of  their 
present  industrial  gas  load,  which  produces 
a  low  profit  return.  "We  hope  to  replace  this 
with  a  higher-return  fuel-cell  service."  he 
adds. 

aSSSABCH  BT    WISltNCBOUSB 

The  potentlaUy  greater  efficiency  of  fuel 
cells  has  caussd  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp., 
a  major  buUder  of  conventional  power  plant*, 
to  research  the  poaslblUty  of  building  large- 
scale  fuel-cell  planti  rtinnlng  on  tt**ift»d 
coal. 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  buUd  a  fuel-oeU 
power  plant  for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
conventional  i^ant,  but  with  a  50%  to  60% 
greater  efficiency."  reporu  Daniel  Bwg,  direc- 
tor of  energy  systems.  "We  can  do  it  on  pa- 
per," says  Jack  Brown,  manager  of  energy 
storage.  Westlnghouse  is  pursuing  ttie  proj- 
ect with  its  own  funds  but  is  sen  king  f  sdsral 
money  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Beaearcb  to 
buUd  a  lOO-kUowatt  experimental  plant. 

"But  we  want  to  emphasise  that  fuel  rmi\M 
are  just  one  arrow  in  our  quiver,"  says  Mr. 
Berg.  "We're  working  on  a  lot  of  other  ways 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  power,  and  in  the  long 
run  some  of  these  may  prove  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  fuel  ceU." 

But  Edison  ElectUc's  Mr.  Crawford  has  un- 
dergone a  substantial  change  of  opinion  on 
fuel  cells  over  the  last  year.  "It  ml^t  weU  be 
that  these  units  could  play  a  significant  role 
In  electric-utUlty  operations  of  the  future." 
he  says  now.  OtUy  a  year  ago.  he  said.  "We 
jvist  don't  beUeve  the  Uttle  black  box  wlU 
become  a  viable  optton  for  central-station 
power." 

[Excerpts  from  Chemical  and  Englnsering 

News.  April  6,  1971] 

Chsicical    Tedbmodtnaiocs    nr    trx   Rsal 

WoaLs 

(By  FtedertcA  D.  Rossini) 

(NOTS.— Dr.  Frederick  D.  Rossini  delivered 

his  Priestley  Medal  address  March  39  at  the 

naUonal  ACS  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Tb«  PrlecUey  Medal  wm  eetAbUobad  In  1022 
by  ACS  to  recognlae  dlstingiilabed  aervicM  to 
cbamlxtry.  The  award  oooaUta  of  a  gold  medal 
designed  to  commemorate  tbe  work  of  Joaeph 
Prleatley  and  a  broaae  repUca  of  the  medal. 
It  la  awarded  to  member*  and  ncxunember* 
of  ACS;  medaUsta  are  eelected  by  tbe  Board 
of  Directors.) 

fuel  ceUt. — Fuel  cella  are  another  example 
of  the  Importance  of  thermodynamics  In 
man's  control  of  energy.  In  IB97,  we  pub- 
lished a  report  on  the  thermodymunles  of 
foasU  fuel  cells.  During  the  past  GO  years, 
tbe  total  quantity  of  energy  consumed  In  the 
XJB.  per  year  has  about  tripled.  Today,  all 
foasll  fuels — natural  gas,  petroleum,  and 
ooal— account  for  about  9S%  of  the  energy 
produced  In  the  U.S.  The  natural  supply  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  may  last  another 
50  to  100  years.  The  natural  supply  of  coal 
may  last  anothw  6M  to  1000  yean. 

The  cMiventlonal  combustion  of  foasll 
fuels  for  power  may  take  place  In  a  steam- 
turbine-generator  system  to  produce  useful 
energy  for  electricity  or  In  an  automotive 
engine  to  produce  useful  energy  for  trans- 
portation. In  both  of  these  cases,  the  con- 
version of  the  heat  energy  into  useful  energy 
is  severely  limited  by  the  second  law  at 
thermodynamics,  through  tbe  Camot  factor. 
On  the  average,  only  about  36%,  or  leas,  of 
the  heat  energy  Is  actually  converted  Into 
xiseful  energy. 

The  conventional  combustion  of  a  fossil 
fuel  Is  a  thermodynamlcally  Irreversible  proc- 
ess. However,  it  Is  possible,  by  means  of  a 
device  called  tbe  fuel  cell,  to  carry  out  the 
process  of  combustion  In  a  thermodynaml- 
cally rereralble  manner.  In  this  case,  theo- 
reticaUy.  100%  of  the  energy  is  convertible 
Into  useful  energy.  Even  allowing  for  a  30% 
loes,  we  could  thus  obtain  with  the  fuel  cell 
twice  as  much  energy  from  tbe  same  amount 
of  fuel  as  with  the  conventional  process. 

The  schematic,  below,  gives  a  dlagrsm  of 
an  Ideal  hydrocarbon  fuel  cell,  using  propane. 
In  this  Ideal  picture,  the  fuel  enters  at  the 
upper  left,  the  oxygen  enters  at  the  upper 
rl^t,  the  produced  carbon  dioxide  Is  dis- 
charged at  the  lower  left,  and  the  produced 
water  Is  discharged  at  the  lower  right  At  the 
anode,  propane  reacts  with  water  to  form 
carbon  dioxide  plus  hydrogen  ions  and  elec- 
trons. Tbe  hydrogen  Ions  produced  pass  from 
the  anode  through  the  electrolyte  to  the 
cattiode.  The  electrons  pass  from  the  anode 
Into  tbe  external  circuit  through  the  work 
machine  and  return  to  the  system  at  the 
cathode.  At  the  cathode,  the  oxygen  mole- 
cules combine  with  hydrogen  ions  and  elec- 
trons to  form  water  molecules.  The  sum  of 
the  electrode  reactions  Is  simply  the  combiis- 
tlon  of  pn^Mme  In  oxygen  to  form  water  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

•nie  fossil  fuel  cell  power  plant  has  many 
attractive  poeslbllltles.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, a  given  amormt  of  fuel  in  It  should 
produce  about  twice  as  much  energy  as  In 
a  conventional  power  plant.  Other  poesible 
advantages  of  the  fossil  fuel  cell  power  plant 
are  sumtnarlaed  as  follows:  No  noise;  no 
vibration  or  moving  parts:  no  mechanical 
generating  problem;  no  heat  transfer  prob- 
lem; no  starting  problem;  minima]  main- 
tenance; no  dirt  or  other  local  pollution;  no 
atmospheric  pollution;  completely  self-con- 
tained; and  can  be  coupled  directly  to  a  direct 
current  motor. 

Toaail  fuel  cell  power  plants  could  be  used 
in  many  different  places,  such  as  trucks  and 
passenger  vehicles  for  dty  driving;  indus- 
trial plant  trucks;  locomotives;  marine  in- 
stallatlMis;  standby  power  generators; 
portable  power  plants;  a  central  generating 
plant  for  isolated  areas;  and  smaU  power  in- 
stallations In  isolated  areas.  When  the  fossil 
fuel  oeU  power  plant  U  part  of  a  mobile 
vehicle,  the  fuel  is  carried  in  a  suitable  con- 
tainer aboard  ttie  vehicle.  When  the  fossU 
fuel  cell  power  plant  Is  stationary,  the  fosall 
fuel  can  be  fed  Into  it  as  a  gas.  liquid,  or  pul- 
verised solid,  through  a  pipeline  from  a 
nearby  or  a  remote  source. 


The  possible  advantages  and  uses  of  the 
fossil  fuel  cell  power  plant  amwar  so  attrac- 
tive as  to  warrant  the  considerable  amount  of 
researeh  and  development  work  still  required 
before  a  fuUy  operational  and  practical  every- 
day device  becomes  available.  We  hope  that 
this  may  come  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 


(Prom  the  Science  magazine.  May  14,  1971] 

Solas  Enxsgt:  A  Fxasible  SoxTacx  or  Pow^? 

(By  Allen  L.  Hammond) 

Hopes  for  utlllalng  solar  energy  on  a  large 
scale  have  never  materialized  in  the  past. 
Recent  discussions  of  how  to  meet  growing 
national  energy  needs  have  focused  on  nsslon 
breeder  reactors  and  fusion  reactors  as  the 
best  long-range  replacements  for  foasll  fuels 
and  have  usually  dismissed  solar  energy  al- 
together.' However,  a  new  proposal  for  a 
solar  energy  system  has  been  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  among  Washington  of- 
ficials. The  proposed  system  would  capture 
the  sun's  energy  extremely  efficiently  by 
means  of  speclaUy  coated  coUectlng  surfaces, 
which  would  be  heated  by  the  resulting  super 
"greenho\ise"  effect  to  temperatures  as  high 
aa  640"  C;  the  heat  energy  would  be  collected 
and  stored  In  a  thermal  reservoir,  to  which 
conventional  steam  boilers,  turbines,  and 
electrical  generating  equipment  would  be 
attached.  Although  several  key  questions  re- 
main to  be  answered,  preliminary  calculations 
Indicate  that  such  a  system  may  well  be 
technically  and  economically  feasible. 

The  proposed  new  solar  energy  system  was 
designed  by  two  astronomers,  Aden  B.  Melnel , 
director  of  the  Optical  Sciences  Center  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson,  and  his 
wife,  Marjorle.  Their  system,  which  would 
operate  at  much  higher  temperatures  than 
those  of  earlier  solar  energy  schemes,  would 
attain  a  26  to  30  percent  overall  efficiency  of 
conversion  of  Incident  sunlight  to  electrtclty. 

In  the  relatively  cloudless  deserts  of  the 
southwestern  United  States,  the  solar  energy 
flux  reaching  the  earth's  surface  averages 
about  0  8  kilowatt  per  square  meter  for  the 
middle  «  to  8  hours  of  day  during  most  of  the 
year.  An  ordinary  black  surface  abaorbe  most 
of  this  energy,  but  much  Is  reemltted  as  ther- 
mal radUtlon.  It  Is  the  spectral  differences 
between  the  incident  and  reemltted  radiation 
that  makes  efficient  use  of  solar  energy  pos- 
sible. The  Incident  energy  flux  has  a  maxi- 
mum at  a  wavelength  of  about  0.6  microm- 
eter, near  the  center  of  the  visible  region— 
0.4  to  0.7  micrometer — but  the  fl\ii  decreases 
rapidly  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  thermal  reemlssion  is  mostly  in  the  In- 
frared with  a  peak  near  5  micrometers  at 
the  temperatures  envisioned  for  the  collect- 
ing system.  Heitoe  highly  selective  coatings 
that  are  black  in  the  visible  and  are  poor 
emitters  m  the  infrared  are  able  to  absorb 
essentially  all  of  the  incident  sunlight  but 
give  off  almost  nothing. 

There  appear  to  be  many  ways  of  making 
suitable  ooatlngs  from  layers  of  thin  films 
deposited  on  a  steel  collecting  surface  by 
evaporation  techniques.  One  type  of  coating 
developed  recenUy  by  Bernard  Seraphln  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  depends  on  the  in- 
trinsic properties  of  materials.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  coating  consists  of  a  semicon- 
ductor material  that  Is  opaque  to  visible  light 
but  transparent  to  infrared;  underneath  the 
semiconductor  layer  would  be  aaother  layer 
of  a  material,  such  as  gold,  which  has  a  very 
low  emisalvlty  in  the  infrared.  Because  of  the 
transparency  of  the  semiconductor  to  infra- 
red radiation,  the  composite  coating  would 
act  like  a  mirror — a  destraMe  property  be- 
cause high  reflectivity  corresponds  to  low 
emlsslvlty — In  the  Infrared. 

Other  more  sophisticated  coatings  Involve 
Interference  phenomena.  Layers  of  a  metal 


>  See,  for  example,  a  speech  by  Olenn  T. 
Seaborg.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at 
a  forum  on  Energy,  Economic  Growth  and  the 
Environment,  Washington,  D.C..  21  April 
1071. 


and  of  a  oompletrty  transparent  material, 
such  as  quartz,  can  be  alternated  with  thick- 
nesaes  adjusted  to  the  wavelength  of  the  re- 
fleeted  light,  so  that  the  ooating  absorbs 
visible  light  well  but  is  a  good  mirror  in  the 
Infrared  or  ultraviolet. 

The  oollectlng  surfaces  in  the  proposed  sys- 
tem would  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum  to  elim- 
inate oonvectlve  cooling.  Liquid  sodium 
would  be  pumped  through  channels  in  the 
steel  to  transport  the  heat  to  a  tank  contain- 
ing a  euteotlc  mixture  of  molten  salts,  which. 
like  a  giant  water-ice  system,  can  maintain  a 
constant  temperature  over  a  wide  range  of 
energy  storage.  Tbe  molten  salt  system  would 
provide  a  reservoir  from  which  energy  could 
be  drawn  by  the  steam  turbine  as  required,  so 
that  operation  overnight  and  for  short  peri- 
ods of  cloudy  weather  would  be  possible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Melnels'  estimates,  about  8 
square  kilometers  of  collecting  surface  and  a 
SO-mUllon-Uter  thermal  storage  tank  would 
be  required  for  the  equivalent  of  a  1000- 
megawatt  generating  plant — a  size  ooa4>ara- 
ble  to  nuclear  power  plants  being  built  to- 
day. The  largest  question  as  to  the  technical 
feasibility  of  the  proposed  system  appears  to 
concern  the  durability  of  the  thin  film  ooat- 
lngs. 

Solar  energy  systems  have  no  fuel  costs, 
but  they  require  higher  Initial  investments  in 
equipment  than  do  other  energy  systems.  In 
addition,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  thin  wi^n 
coatings  on  a  large  scale  has  always  been 
prohibitive  In  the  past,  because  of  the  high 
vacuum  and  large  currents  required.  Recent- 
ly, however,  large  continuous  evaporators 
have  become  available  and  are  now  used  to 
coat  such  products  as  architectural  glass.  If 
a  commitment  vrere  made  to  utilize  solar 
energy  on  a  sufficient  scale,  so  that  a  large 
manufacturing  plant  could  be  built  to  pro- 
duce the  collecting  surface,  then.  Melnel 
estimates,  the  unit  costs  should  decrease  to 
the  point  that  electricity  from  solar  energy 
would  be  economically  attractive — in  the 
range  from  5  to  10  mils  per  kilowatt-hour, 
exclusive  of  distribution  costs.  Comparable 
figures  for  fossil  fuels  range  from  1.5  to  5  or 
more  mils  per  kilowatt-hour  at  present.  Al- 
though In  this  country  solar  energy  plants 
would  be  restricted  to  the  southwestern  des- 
erts, developments  in  cryogenic  or  super- 
conducting power  transmission  lines  could 
make  the  power  available  to  a  larger  region. 

Solar  energy  systems  are  envlranmentally 
attractive,  because  they  do  not  contribute 
to  air  pollution,  and  because  they  avoid  the 
radioactivity  hazards  of  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems. However,  solar  energy  systems  would 
still  require  cooling  water  for  the  steam  tur- 
bines, so  that  thermal  pollution  would  poten- 
tially still  be  present.  Melnel  envisions  dual- 
purpose  plants  that  could  use  the  waste  heat 
for  Industrial  or  agricultural  purposes,  or  for 
running  evapcHators  to  produce  fresh  water 
by  desallnlzatlon. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  make  accurate  assess- 
ments of  the  economic  feasibility  of  solar 
energy,  but  the  prospects  appear  to  be  en- 
couraging enough  to  warrant  further  re- 
search. Similar  economic  questions  retnaln  to 
be  resolved  about  breeder  reactors,  and  fusion 
power  systems  have  yet  to  be  proved  scien- 
tifically feasible,  so  that  solar  energy  must 
be  considered  a  signlflcant.  if  still  uncertain, 
alternative  for  f uttire  power  needs. 

A  PaoposAL  roa  a  jdbrr  IwuuaimT-Uwivxa- 
smr-UTn-mr  Task  Oroup  on  THEaiiAi. 
CoKVKXSioir  or  Solak  Enxxot  roa  ELBCnu- 
CAi.  Powxa    PaoBTTcnoN 

(For  Presentation  to  the  Arizona  Power  Au- 
thority, PhoenU.  Ariz..  April  27.  1971.  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Melnel,  Director,  Optical  Sciences 
Center,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz.) 
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Power  Facility  along  the  Colorado  River 
desert  strip  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,000,000 
megawatts  of  electricity.  Using  waste  heat 
from  the  turbines,  it  will  be  possible  to  de- 
salinate 60  billion  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
enovigh  for  120,000,000  people. 

The  basic  technology  proposed  for  thermal 
conversion  of  solar  power  has  been  verified, 
and  a  proposal  to  proceed  toward  a  program 
culminating  In  .976  with  a  100-megawatt 
generator  has  been  formulated  for  considera- 
tion by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

A  brief  technical  description  of  how  the 
proposed  system  functions  and  interfaces 
with  present  steam  turbine  power  generation 
Is  given  here,  and  several  points  for  possible 
action  are  listed. 

i»rraoDUCTioN 

Dr.  A.  B.  Melnel  and  Marjorle  P.  Melnel  of 
the  Optical  Sciences  Center  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  Tucson,  have  recently  shown  that 
new  technology  Is  available  that  caste  new 
light  on  the  feasibility  and  economics  of  con- 
verting solar  energy  into  electrical  power. 
Laboratory  experiments  by  Optical  Sciences 
Center  scientists  Drs.  D.  B.  McKenney  and 
Bemhard  O.  Seraphln  confirm  the  computa- 
tions by  the  Melnels,  and  we  feel  that  It  is 
time  to  seek  the  support  necessary  to  see 
this  task  explored  as  a  t>otentlal  answer  to 
the  critical  need  of  the  United  States  for 
pollution-free  electrical  power.  It  appears 
that  Federal  financial  support  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  project,  and  we  piopoee  that 
a  Task  Group  be  formed  to  provide  a  prac- 
tical overview  of  the  effort  and  sponsorship 
of  action  items  when  such  become  appro- 
priate. 

The  interests  of  the  governments  of  both 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  involved 
in  this  project  because  the  vrater  byproduct 
of  the  proposed  National  Solar  Power  Facility 
requires  access  to  ocean  water  for  fresh  water 
production.  This  aspect  Is  not  a  minor  one 
since  a  1,000,000-megawatt  power  facility  has 
the  capability  of  also  producing  60  billion 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  enough  for  120,000,- 
000  people.  The  potential  for  early  and  ami- 
cable relations  with  interested  offices  in  both 
Sonora  and  Mexico  City  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Task  Oroup. 

WHAT    IS    THE    PBOJECT? 

The  project  Is  for  the  thermal  conversion 
of  solar  energy  into  power.  By  thermal  con- 
version we  mean  use  of  the  heat  of  sunlight 
as  contrasted  to  direct  conversion  by  means 
of  silicon  solar  cells  as  used  on  spacecraft. 
We  propose  a  system  for  gathering  and  stor- 
ing solar  energy  as  heat  at  lOOO'F,  which 
can  be  readily  interfaced  with  the  standard 
1200-psi-1000*F  steam  turbine  generating 
technology,  as  is  used  by  the  power  utilities 
in  the  United  States.  The  project  initially  is 
to  verify  the  projected  technology  and  de- 
velop a  demonstration  generating  station  of 
approximately  100  megawatts,  to  be  located 
m  the  Yuma-Wellton  area,  by  1976.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  project  is  the  development 
of  1.000.000  megawatts  of  generating  capac- 
ity In  the  Colorado  River  desert  corridor, 
using  about  10%  of  the  uninhabited  desert 
stretching  from  the  Gran  Desierto  region  of 
Sonora  to  Las  Vegas.  Nevada.  This  amount 
of  electrical  energy  can  supply  the  major 
fraction  of  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
and  northern  Mexico  by  the  year  2076.  A  map 
of  the  prime  areas  is  shown  In  Figure  1. 

HOW    CAN    TKT    PXOJXCT    BE    STAXTKD? 

It  is  Clear  that  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  the  probable  length  of  time  from  initia- 
tion to  development  of  a  commercial  product 
is  too  large  for  it  to  be  economically  feasible 
for  implementation  by  private  industry  or 
public  utilities.  UtillUes  are  already  economi- 
cally stressed  to  meet  today's  demand  for 
power,  and  they  must  use  Interim  methods — 
fossil  and  nuclear — regardless  of  the  ecologi- 
cal problems  involved.  The  Importance  to 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  pollu- 
tion-free source  of  electrical  power  and  one 
that  will  not  be  depleted  makes  it  appro- 
priate that  this  project  be  Initiated  by  fund- 
ing from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Utilvmlty  of  Arizona  has  initiated 
action  in  Washington  through  the  Arizona 
Congressional  delegation  and  other  interested 
offices  in  the  Executive  branch.  A  favorable 
reception  has  been  forthcoming,  and  a  pro- 
posal for  a  grant  of  604.000  has  been  made 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF) 
for  an  8-month  study.  A  further  proposal  for 
a  Phase  I  study  costing  610.900.000  over  three 
years  has  also  been  discussed  vrith  the  NSF 
and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST). 

Although  the  study  can  be  done  with  the 
staff  and  facilities  availaMe  at  the  Optical 
Sciences  Center  and  the  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, it  is  clear  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
Phase  I  task  (see  below)  Is  more  than  is  ap- 
propriate for  a  university.  We  pr(Hx>se  that 
the  majc»-  part  of  the  Phase  I  and  n  work 
will  be  done  in  close  cooperation  by  Industry, 
the  University  of  Arizona,  and  an  appropriate 
utUlty  group.  The  industry  entity  would  t>e 
an  association  of  interested  companies, 
probably  a  new  corporation.  Hello  Associates. 
The  pr<rf>able  division  of  funds  during  these 
two  phases  would  be  70%  to  industry,  10% 
to  the  university,  and  20%  to  the  utUities. 
All  three  would  Join  In  making  the  required 
proposals  to  the  Federal   Government. 

PROCaAlf   OTTTUNX 

The  researoh  and  development  relating  to 
solar  power  systems  can  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral phases. 

A.  Studies :  Concept  Development  and  Pro- 
gram Definition;  8  months 

B.  Phase  I:  Basic  Techncdogy  Develop- 
ment: 36  months 

C.  Phase  n:  Power  Research  Installation 
(1  MW);  36  months 

D.  Phase  m:  Demonstration  Power  Facil- 
ity ( 100  MW) :  60  months 

E.  Phase  IV:  Commercial  Power  Facility 
(>200  MW) ;  72  months 

F.  Phase  V:  Byproduct  Development 
(water,  etc.) 

The  time  estimates  are  not  sequential  in 
that,  upon  passage  of  key  milestones,  the  fol- 
lowing phase  can  be  initiated  before  the  pre- 
ceding one  Is  fully  completed.  The  proposal 
covering  Studies  is  for  8  months  of  work. 

A.  Studies : 

Tbe  work  to  be  done  under  Studies  covers 
tbe  following  tasks: 

1.  Rounding  out  the  concept 

2.  Analysis  of  the  mutually  Interacting 
parts  of  the  concept 

3.  Definition  of  the  magnitude  of  the  effort 
and  time  scale  to  be  required  In  each  of  the 
phases 

4.  Definition  of  critical  milestones 

6.  Collection  of  relevant  technology  docu- 
ments 

6.  Consultation  with  utilities  and  Industry 
on  technical  goals  and  cost  estimates 

7.  Consultation  with  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  may  be  necessary 

8.  Laboratory  materials  study  to  verify  the 
key  technology  points 

9.  Experiments  with  selective  films  and 
measurement  of  operating  pyarameters 

10.  A  feasibility  report  on  the  power  project 
including  impact  on  questions  of  National 
needs 

HOW    DOBS   THE    SYSTEM    WOEKT 

In  spite  Of  the  considerable  effort  that  has 
been  expended  for  solar  energ;y  research  over 
the  past  25  years,  applications  of  solar  energy 
for  production  of  low-cost  electrical  power 
have  not  been  successful.  The  reasons  for 
failure  can  be  summarized  in  one  basic  fact : 
failure  to  be  economically  competitive  with 
fossil  or  nuclear  power  systems.  Contributing 
to  this  basic  fact  are 


( 1 )  high  Initial  capital  facilities  cost 

(2)  maintenance  of  the  energy  collectors 

(3)  low  conversion  efficiency  (<2%)  owing 
to  low  operating  temperatures 

(4)  heat  losses  within  the  system 

(6)  degradation  of  mirrors  and  Freanel 
lenses  with  dirt  and  time 

(6)  energy  storage  problems  for  night  and 
cloudy  periods 

A  preliminary  re-examlnation  of  technology 
avaUable  In  1971  shows  that  there  are  new 
factors  that  can  affect  these  six  points  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a  system  that  will  be  eco- 
nomically competitive  with  other  possible 
future  power  systems.  Like  the  D-D  fusion 
reaction,  solar  power  offers  an  energy  source 
unlimited  in  time  ana  very  large  In  possible 
amounts.  Unlike  the  D-D  reaction,  solar 
power  conversion  can  very  likely  be  achieved 
sooner  with  lower  developmental  expendi- 
tures. This  proposal  is  directed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  questions  of  feasibility  and  the 
milestones  that  must  be  passed  In  progressing 
from  the  conceptual  phase  to  verification  of 
the  technology  and  demonstration  of  a  work- 
ing system. 

Energy  lotaes  and  camot  principle 

Thermal  conversion  of  solar  energy  en- 
counters a  basic  conflict  between  the  Camot 
principle  and  energy  loss  mechanisms.  The 
Camot  principle  states  that  maximizing  the 
yield  of  work  out  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
depends  upon  mitTimi^ng  the  working  tem- 
perature. On  the  other  hand,  all  heat  loss 
mechanisms  are  also  maximized  at  the  maxl- 
m\un  working  temperature.  As  a  consequence, 
to  msTlmlTi^  the  net  efficiency  for  conversion 
of  solar  energy  into  work,  we  must  simul- 
taneously Tn»TttT»»»y  temperatures  and  mini- 
mize heat  losses.  It  is  easy  to  lower  conduc- 
tion and  convection  losses  by  mimmlzlng  the 
cross  section  of  supporting  structures  and 
evacuating  the  air  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
absorbing  surface.  Radiation  losses  are  hard- 
er to  control  since  one  needs  an  absorbing 
surface  that  can  both  absorb  sunlight  and 
Inhibit  reradlation,  i.e.,  a  "selective"  sxirface. 
Selective  surfaces 

The  reason  one  can  achieve  such  a  selec- 
tive surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Solar  radiation 
peaks  near  0.6  ^m  and  has  dropped  to  a  low 
value  at  1.5  ^m.  Thermal  emission  from  a 
blackbody  (or  gray  body)  peaks  in  the  In- 
frared and  at  700  K  U  about  4.6  ma.  As  the 
temperature  of  the  emitting  surface  is  raised, 
to  900  K  for  example,  the  peak  shifts  toward 
shorter  wavelengths.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
if  one  can  make  a  surface  of  the  character- 
istics shown  in  Fig.  3,  one  could  absorb  sun- 
light (high  emlttance)  and  Inhibit  Infrared 
re-emlBsion  (low  emlttance). 

The  basic  technical  capabUity  that  is  key 
to  the  proposed  solution  Is  the  ability  to 
make  highly  selective  absorbing  coatings. 
These  coatings  have  high  abeor bancs  (black) 
for  sunlight  and  low  emlttance  (high  re- 
flectance) in  the  Infrared.  As  a  consequence 
these  svirfaces  become  hot  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  mirror  or  lens  sunlight  concentra- 
tors. We  have  already  made  laboratory  sam- 
ples that  can  reach  the  operating  tempera- 
tures needed  to  operate  conventional  high- 
pressure  steam  turbine  power  generators.  To 
resu^  such  temperatures  one  needs  to  vac- 
uum encapsulate  the  absorbing  surfaces  to 
reduce  convectlve  and  conductive  losses  to 
minimal  values. 

One  oan  quickly  predict  the  performance 
of  a  selective  surface.  If  we  plot  the  si^ar 
abeorbance  a  and  the  infrared  emlttance  e 
we  obtain  the  graphs  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 
Note  that  solar  flux  on  such  a  planar  surface 
can  yield  high  temperatures  and  a  maximum 
extractable  energy  suitably  high  to  be  at- 
tractive for  system  applications. 

We  find  that  these  highly  selective  sur- 
faces can  be  made  in  at  least  two  basic  ways: 

1.  Intrinsic  aolid-state  films,  such  as  sili- 
con over  gold,  suitably  isolated  for  diffusion 
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by  %  ttlaliwtrte  Uyv,   ttw  nirfMaa  u«  de-  floatlnc  t«f t  of  flrebrlek  of  (tendty  low  than  SYSTEM  EFFICIENCIES 

po«lt«l  by  eraporauon.  q>atterU>c.  or  re-  that  of  the  llquldu.  ph.*..  SunliiM  (tviri- dmrt.  im  HvtO        0J00kw/». 

■cttra  cbamtMl  dwpolttoo.  Our  (tudy  wlU  enmlne  the  tndeoffa  of  AbMrbnc*  x  Lonn '."  0.7$.          ' 

2.  mterferenoa  thin  fllma  wtaara  ortUiury  Tmrioua  tbemMa  atarmce  m«dU,  geometric*!  9'"^^- acoOkw/iM 

metAla  and  dleleotrlea  Are  ooaxblned  to  pro-  conllgur«tlona,  and  he»t  exehftnger  loops.  T*rb!M*     *"''' on 

duo*  highly  nlectlTe  optical  pvopertles  by  OonrerBlon  Subsystem  m.  The  converBlon  Eiwriy litirizad 02s6kw/iii> 

siMns   of  proper   aelectton   of   nim   thick-  subsystem    conslaU    of    the    high-pressure     E«a«ncy V""^^'^":^".  ii%. 

nesBSs.  the  layer  being  deposited  by  er^to-  steam   loop,   turbine   and   generator,   reject  aitcdh.tc  nro.u.T.n- 

ration,    sputtering,    or    reaotlre    chemical  heat  exchanger  and  condenser,  and  pumps.  AntKHAit  derivation 

<»«P<*»tlon.  The  preesurhwd  working  fluid  (irater)  la  in-     f^'^ ;v ZTOC^hf. 

At  thU  potnt  we  do  not  know  which  of  the  Jected  into  the  boUer  stage  of  the  subsystem  AiI!IlMrd«        ""** ihr 

several  methods  that  are  available  will  yield  II  where  it  is  Taporlaed.  The  steam  is  super-  \iMnh^t.'.\\\'.V^V ".'.'.' ".'......'.  ZUOhn. 

the  optimum  cost  for  the  final  system.  heated  in  the  superheater  stage  of  the  sub-  Abmbtm  x  \jmn.'.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.... .  0.7J. 

The  use  of  evacuated  eeleoave  film  ab-  system  n  and  carried  to  the  turbine.  The  SJUj^fPVj-i        >.,.-.u;^-:.i..r  "'*''* '^"*'''- 

sorters  chances  potnU  (3)    and   (4)    above  turbines  can  be  of  a  wide  variety  of  types  iT^'S^X  Snui?™  i' 

(page  S]  and  offers  the  possibility  of  yielding  depending  on  the  reject  ten4)erature  desired.  aiwro) 

total  oonvemon  efllclencies  in  a  steam  tur-  If  maTiirmm  energy  la  extracted  by  an  ultra-  EiMriy  output MO  kw  hr/nC-rMr. 

btne  system  on  the  order  of  80%  or  the  solar  low-preesure    turbine   stage,    the    condenser  ^„..  ,-  -u^  rncr  nc  Tuie  curnrvi 

energy  Incident  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  temperature  need  be  only  30*P  above  am-  ^     "    "       '*  '^"t**'^' 

Operating  temperatures  of  1000'  F  (640*  C) .  blent.  If  one  wishes  to  use  the  reject  heat  for  (Soltr  powtr  lica  Ui*  Konoinic  praMm  tkit  Mtrcy  it  pur- 

currently    uasd    by    power    utilities,    seem  auxiliary  usee,  such  as  deealinatlon  or  chem-  chnsd  «li  ■  cipitd  outiiy  rithtr  tktn  an  opwiting  npanwl 

obtainable.  ical  proceeslng,  then  the  low-preesxire  stage  system  COST 

The  achievement  of  a  luactical  power  tya-  of  the  tturbine  may  be  eliminated. 

fern  requires  eome  way  of  storing  all  the  re-  The  steam  loop  of  subsystem  III  enters  the 

celved  enogy  and  allowing  use  of  this  energy  thermal  storage  subsystem  at  a  low  tempera-  K.|./m>            Amount 

at  the  actual  rtemand  rate  Impoewl  upon  the  ture  and  exiu  at  doae  to  the  temperature  of 

'^W^-            the  Incoming  U<  loop  from  subsystem  I.  Abtortwr 15.6               %\i.t 

lOntX  oonvemon  of  solar  power,  or  of  system  Details  Subsystem  n  can  store  a  Envolop* 34.3                7.9 

energy  once  it  U  converted  into  electricity.  ^^^^  amount  of  energy  at  constant  tempera-  ^^JS, ii  »                ns 

can  be  done  only  by  use  of  batteries   (ex-  ture.  The  system  temperature  T .  U  achieved  Su!.^*  ::::::::;::::::::::             ZiO                u\ 

pensive.  reUtlvely  short  cycle  lifetime)    or  ^^en  the  output  end  reaches  melting  tem-  H«« coMtetioo iJ.i                 tS 

^^^^^^^r.^^^J^'^y.^^'^^  perature  at  energy  input*..  The  system  tem-  T|,jrm.i  .toru. i9.9                 |2 

SS^^n^  ^^^J^^Z^^Ji^l  perature  remains  "oonstanf  up  to  energy  in-  uL:::;;.:;;.::::;;:.::;;::;;;:;::;. .          » o 

mal  oonvenlon.  we  have  the  <^tlwi  of  storing  put  Q  ,  when  aU  of  the  storage  material  is  ~ 

the  energy  ■•  l»«»t.  At  the  high  operating  nielted.  If  additional  energy  is  pumped  in  .   _.Cort  l»*  "•••^ '. "  ' 

!!fJf?**i^!?^*'™i"'*°*'~'*?Ji^'^'  and     if     the     LM     tempeAiture     U     above  JSTS^JVrJo^J^JS*"'^        .«n».ii.*  w  «k 

high  ;tettf  0/ /J«toR  of  common  materlaU  to  ,.,     then     the     storege^ystem     tempera-  SSnWVX.' """^^             lWnnlW>.km.tth«,r. 

store  energy  at  a  constant  temperature.  ^.^^    ^^U    rise.    The    total    mass    of    the  Coot  ol  tnoro  (10  to"«rMfi).    :;;  0.6  mili»/k.lo«Hl  hour 

Hisim  iiiei  iiniiiu  storage    medium    is    then    determined    by  Av«ri|t moro east S.O  miHi/kilowitt  hour 

The  proposed  system  is  shown  in  Pig.  fl.  how  much  energy  (« ,— * ,)  is  to  be  stored.  

The  upper  portion  is  the  energy  supply  sub-  The  minimum  amount  is  clearly  the  amount  area  NEEDED 

system.  The  lower  porUon  U  the  energy  con-  needed  to  supply  power  during  the  nongath-  . 

version  subsystem.  The  central  portion  in-  erlng  period  of  34  hours.  Additional  material  ko  •»»  .p. , 

terfadng  theee  two  subsystems  is  the  stor-  la  needed  to  provide  reserve  energy  for  sue-  ^  mw  Pfi  input) 

age  and  transfer  subsystem.  ceaeive  cloudy  days,  rare  for  the  Tuma  area  Coiloctint  Arsi. 3.4xl0»m« 

S«ipply  Subsystem  I.  The  field  of  solar  col-  of  California  and  Arlxona.  The  order  of  size  Liwdirsi-. 9.0X10*  m> 

lectors  U  provided  with  a  circulating  system  of  the  thermal  atorage  f or  a  1000-MW  gener-  .qoomTap^ Jkiii«iuirt. 

of  liquid  metal  (Na  or  NaK)  to  extract  heat  "tor  wUl  be  300,000  barrels,  a  large-slaed  oil  ColloctlniirM          .  .     .           I4xl0«m« 

from  the  ooUeetors  and  transfer  it  to  the  at<wage  tank.  LindirM 36XlO«in« 

storage  subsystem.  The  Uqiiid  metal    (LM)  The  solar  coUectors  must  be  evacuated,  and  ^.t^S^^^J^^L^i^^t^irH.^^^'^'''*^- 

would  enter  the  oMectar  field  at  a  low  tem-  the  maas  of  glass  required  represento  a  major  iJwAr                        •.«««,«« 

perature.  as  determined  by  the  condenser  portion  of  the  costs  of  the  proposed  systems.  undarw 3txl0>ni> 

temperaturee  of  the  steam  turbine.  It  would  Studies  will  be  made  to  optimise  the  slae/  DtmoMiont M  km  tquire  or 

exit  at  a  high  temperature  (1000+  T) ,  dose  area  relatlonshlpe.  and  our  preliminary  eetl-  .                                              il  md  S""' 

to  that  of  the  Input  temperature  of  the  steam  mate   U  that   the   optlmtun   «lm   will   be   a  Oatrtinnoi  tlMUniMSU'ta lo6ooi>+mi> 

turbine.  Much  of  the  baale  AXC  technology  8-lQ-  to  8-ln.  diameter  glass  pipe.  Wo  nMd  13.7  poicont  of  tho  "Dtiort" 

for  handling  LM  would  be  applicable  and  have  The  abeorblng  surfaces  can  be  arranged  as  i  AP-24-iiour  ivaran  oowor 

fewer  complications  since  the  LM  would  not  shown  in  Fig.  7a  A  planar  aurfaoe  of  width  i  pprio  AM  petk  faint 

be  radioactive.  OUferent  modee  of  operating  equal  to  the  pipe  diameter  la  conceptually 

the  LM   loop   will    be   used   depen<Ung  on  simple  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  ocri-  what  action  b  Arpaopaun  wowt 

whether  the  system  is  gathering  energy  or  is  lector  will  function  well  on  bright  (doudy  We  would  like  the  utilities  of  Arlaona  to 

in  a  standby  nkodo.  days,  whereas  "lens"  coUectors  function  only  recommend  how  the  utility  Industry  should 

Thermal  Storage  Subsystem  n.  The  ther-  when  a  direct  Image  of  the  aim  la  avaUsble.  be  repreeented  in  the  project.  InlUaUy  the 
mal  storage  subsystem  U  a  large  tank,  prob-  Planar  aurfacee.  however,  require  higher  Western  states  will  aU  benefit  from  the  proj- 
ably  sunk  Into  the  ground,  rrmtainlng  a  ma-  valties  of  a/e  to  reach  a  given  operating  tem-  ect.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  critical  needs  of 
tertal  whose  melting  point  la  approximately  perature.  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  and  their  needs  and 
equal  to  the  turbine  operating  temperature.  A  almple  form  of  optical  flux  concentrator  the  need  to  aolve  the  matter  of  long- 
A  number  of  salts  and  metals  having  Urge  la  showing  in  Fig.  7b.  where  the  lower  half  distance  power  transmission  become  ines- 
heats  of  fusion  an  available.  The  exact  of  the  pipe  la  used  aa  a  mirror.  Thia  portion  capable  parts  of  this  project.  Would  West 
cfaoloe  depends  both  oc  the  exact  tempera-  of  the  pipe  in  any  case  Is  hlgh-reflectanoe-  Aaaoelates  be  an  appropriate  repreeentative. 
ture  deslied  and  its  cost  and  physical  han-  coated  to  minlmlrw  radiation  back-losses,  so  or  should  some  of  the  Bastem  utilities  groups 
dllng  properties.  The  LM  loop  from  subsys-  use  of  it  aeema  attractive  if  higher  operating  or  Bdlaon  Electric  Inatltute  be  Invited  to  par- 
tem I  passes  through  the  storage  medium  temperatures  are   desired   for   a   given   a/e  UcipateT 

and  transforms  a  portion  of  it  to  the  liquid  rate.  The  mechanical  atructiire  having  the  What  action  can  the  State  of  Arlaona  take 

phase.  selective  onatlng  in  this  case  can  be  a  simple  to  facilitate  such  things  as  land  availability 

The  shape  of  the  tank  Is  optional  since  pipe  or  triangular  structure  to  minimtiw  mass  and  siting  approvals  for  the  demonstration 
adequate  thermal  insiilatlon  can  be  provided  of  the  pipe  and  total  surface  coated.  Choice  units?  Oould  an  area  of  several  square  miles 
at  low  cost  to  make  the  thermal  relaxation  of  one  or  the  other  depends  upon  optimlaa-  be  aet  aside  aa  a  "Solar  Energy  Beeerve"? 
tlm]»  several  weeks  or  moxtths  long;  hence  the  tl<»  studies.  What  action  can  our  Congrasalonal  dele- 
shape  can  be  detennlned  for  engineering  con-  One  Idea  of  what  a  aolar  power  atatlon  gation  take  to  establish  the  project?  One 
venienoe  either  as  a  cylinder  with  the  hottest  might  look  like  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  actual  area  of  concern  is  that  the  charter  of  the 
Bone  In  the  center  or  a  rectangle  with  the  ooUeotlng  panels  will  probably  be  of  the  NSF  states  that  it  can  give  granta  or  contracts 
hot  aone  at  either  end  or  in  the  central  re-  tubular  type  rather  than  the  flat  panela  to  Industry  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
glon.  The  top  of  the  tank  should  be  free-  shown  in  this  figure.  President.  For  this  reason,  the  NSF  has  dealt 
floating  since  the  malting  material  will  in  In  the  next  three  pages  are  quantlUUve  entirely  with  vmlverstUes  and  nonprofit 
general  change  volume  upon  phase  change,  descriptions  of  the  efllclencles.  cost,  and  groups.  It  now  appears  that  the  NSF  through 
The  top  of  the  tank,  for  example,  could  be  a  needed  areas  for  the  solar  power  systems.  Its  new  RANN  program    (Research  Applied 
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to  National  Needs)  will  have  a  charter  to 
catalyse  solutlona  to  the  energy  problem.  The 
energy  problem  la  ao  large  that  Industry 
muat  be  a  primary  participant;  therefore,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  facilitate  Presidential  approval  (through 
the  OST)   for  thla  project. 


Thx  EirviBONMXirrAi.  Caisxa  Im  Powkx  Okn- 

XXATIOM  AKD  POSSIBLX  FUTUMt  DlKXCTTOIfS 

(By  Peter  E.  Olaser,  Pbd..  Head  Engineering 
Sciences  Section,  of  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc., 
Cambridge.  Maaa.;  presented  at:  39th  Na- 
tional Meeting  of  the  Operatlona  Research 
Society  of  America.  DcOlas.  Texaa.  May  7. 
1971) 

THX  GKKX8IS    OP    TBI    CXISIS 

We  can  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Earth's 
resources  are  finite.  We  have  to  accept  the 
reality  of  "q>aceshlp"  Earth.  This  realization 
has  brought  about  the  awareness  that  we 
cannot  continue  the  mlndlees  exploitation  ol 
nature  for  much  longer.  Yet.  we  have  to  t«4> 
the  world'a  energy  resources  to  maintain  our 
Industrial  potential  and  to  meet  our  con- 
sumer needs.  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  can 
satisfy  our  projected  energy  demands  with- 
out Imposing  unacceptable  burdens  on  the 
environment.  Our  major  urban  centers  have 
already  experienced  the  mtserles  of  electric 
power  shortage,  a  new  phenomenon  in  our 
formerly  energy-rich  society.  We  expect  that 
these  problems  wUl  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
and  will  not  be  solved  easUy.*  We  are  not 
certAln  whether  the  technology  of  energy 
production  which  la  being  developed  to  meet 
our  projected  electric  power  demands  will 
^Mtwn  a  whole  host  of  hydra-Uke  problems. 

Increases  in  the  level  of  energy  consump- 
tion In  the  United  States  oan  be  directly  re- 
lated to  Increases  In  the  ONP.'  Our  consump- 
tion of  energy  has  Increased  from  about  3% 
a  year  between  1947  and  1966  to  about  6% 
a  year  since  1966.  Our  appetite  for  energy  has 
become  so  voracious  that  each  year  we  are 
burning  up  600  million  tons  of  coal.  30  trll- 
Uon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  and  6  billion 
barrels  of  oU.*  And.  there  Ls  no  sign  of  a  slow- 
down. Between  now  and  the  year  3000.  If  we 
are  to  meet  our  burgeoning  demand,  we  wUl 
have  to  Increase  our  power-generating  capac- 
ity to  six  times  its  present  level — from  330 
mlUlon  kilowatts  to  nearly  3  billion.  In  that 
time,  electric  utilities  will  have  to  Invest 
about  9600  bllUon  In  capital  expendlturea.* 

The  problem  we  face  in  trying  to  avert  the 
crlaia  is  two-pronged.  First,  the  world  does 
not  have  limitless  supplies  of  coal,  oil,  or 
gas.  or  even  of  flsstonable  elements.^  Second, 
even  if  the  suoply  of  these  energy  sources 
were  Infinite,  we  could  not  continue  to  use 
them  as  we  have  without  placing  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  the  environment.  In  fact. 
o\ir  still  new  concern  for  the  environment 
has  already  made  our  limited  supply  of  fuels 
even  more  limited.  Witness,  for  examirie,  the 
;>rloes  utilities  and  cities  have  had  to  pay 
(or  low-sulfur  residual  oil.  For  example,  a 
barrel  of  oil  cost  Boston  Edison  11.76  three 
years  sgo  and  now  costs  94.35.  We  need 
options,  but  our  options  are  aharply  restricted 
by  the  limitations  on  our  fuel  supplies  and 
our  need  to  protect  the  environment.  And 
one  option  that  we  may  not  have  is  the 
alternative  of  putting  artificial  ceilings  on 
the  demands  for  energy;  energy  Itself  la  a 
prerequisite  for  many  of  our  social  and  eco- 
logical goals.*  Therefore,  the  challenge  to  us 
is  to  use  our  present  resources  more  effi- 
ciently while  we  develop  options  for  the 
future. 

WHAT'S    COINO   ON   TODAT 

Our  present  efforts  to  avoid  a  power  crl5la 
are  moving  along  three  piths:  Increase  the 
efficiency  cl  fossil  fuel  power  plants,  develop 
advanced  nuclear  power  plants,  and  control 
the  fusion  reaction. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Approodmatety  two-thirds  of  the  total 
energy  converted  In  present-day  power  plants 
is  rejected  as  waste  heat  at  relaUvely  low 
temperatures.  Thus,  efforts  to  improve 
efficiency  are  directed  at  putting  thla  heat  to 
iiae  or  minimizing  the  amo\mt  of  waste  heat 
generated.  In  the  past,  for  example,  eco- 
nomics dictated  that  waste  heat  be  rejected 
to  nearby  bodies  of  water  if  possible.  With 
the  advent  of  water  quality  standards,  how- 
ever, limitations  are  being  set  on  the  amount 
of  heat  that  can  be  rejected  to  a  cooling  water 
source.  Consequently,  users  are  turning  to 
cooling  to  were,  recirculating  the  water,  and 
exploring  waya  of  putting  the  waate  heat 
to  good  use.* 

Magnetohydrodynamlca  (lilHD)  represents 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste 
heat.  MHZ)  has  the  potential  to  Increase  the 
cycle  efficiency  of  steam  power  plant  to  about 
60  or  00%  and  thus  reduce  their  waste  heat 
to  40-60%.  An  exi>Mlmental  power  plant 
using  MHD  has  been  constructed  in  Russia. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance  as  yet  that 
the  inclusion  of  MHD  In  the  steam  power 
plant  cycle  will  prove  to  be  economically 
viable. 

Nuclear  power,  although  still  very  promis- 
ing, has  run  Into  a  number  of  roadblocks. 
Some  of  these  are  purely  technical  and  have 
led  to  Increased  costs.  Some  deal  with  the 
Inherent  problem  of  waste-heat  rejection  and 
safety.  Some  concern  adequate  supplies  of 
uranium  unless  advanced  breeder-type  reac- 
tors can  be  developed. 

The  thermal  efficiencies  of  breeder  power 
plants  could  approach  those  of  modem  foe- 
su-fueled  power  plants  and  thereby  reduce 
the  waste  heat  rejection  problem.  However, 
very  substantial  sums  of  money  will  have  to 
be  invested  before  1600-megawatt  breeder 
power  plants  can  be  purchased  by  utilities 
on  a  competitive  bid  basis  with  effective  per- 
formance warranted.  Furthermore,  even  if 
power  plants  based  on  breeder  reactors  are 
successfully  developed  two  major  problems 
will  have  to  be  overcome:  the  difficulty  of 
assuring  completely  safe  operatlona  and  the 
disposal  of  low-and  high-level  radioactive 
wastes."  These  problems  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved fairly  soon  if  we  are  to  raise  our  nu- 
clear electric  power  capacity  to  the  hoped-for 
goal  of  740.000  megawatts  by  the  year  3000. 
With  only  86.000  megawatts  of  nuclear  power 
capacity  in  operation,  being  constructed,  or 
committed  for  construction,  we  already  face 
the  task  of  bringing  onstream  more  than 
twenty  1000-megawatt  nuclear  power  plants 
a  year  for  the  next  30  years  to  reach  this  goal. 

There  Is  additional  political  concern  with 
the  widespread  production  of  plutonium 
threatening  a  nuclear  black  market  when  our 
dependence  on  plutonium  will  rise  from 
about  15%  in  1980  to  70%  In  3000  as  the 
energy  source  for  electrical  power.*  By  then 
plutonium  reserves  will  total  118  billion  in 
value  and  730.000  kilograms  In  quantity.  Only 
6  kilograms  are  required  to  produce  a  bomb 
of  the  size  which  destroyed  Nagasaki  in  Au- 
gust 1946. 

Controlled  nuclear  fusion  holds  aubatantlal 
promise — a  virtually  infinite  energy  source 
with  the  poeslbUlty  that  90%  of  the  fusion 
energy  may  be  converted  to  electrical  energy. 
Controlled  fusion  probably  will  be  demon- 
strated In  the  laboratory  within  the  next  dec- 
ade. But  coounerolal  viability  Is  something 
else  again.  A  fualon  reactor  probably  wont  be 
operational  before  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  abort,  our  present  efforts  to  avert  an 
energy  crisis  are  being  directed  at  means 
which  are  at  beet  stop-gap  measures  because 
of  supply  limitations,  potential  threat  to  the 
envlroament,  or  both.  Furthermore,  even 
theee  efforts  are  being  hindered  because  we 
have  not  established  any  coherent,  compre- 
hensive national  energy  policy  to  guide  them. 

Decisions  regarding  specific  energy  souroee 
have  been  based  on  the  conventional  tech- 


niques of  cost  analysis  and  on  the  interplay 
Ol  technical,  economic,  and  social  factors  in 
changing  political  situatltHis.  conflicting  re- 
ports and  recommendations  concerning  en- 
ergy vie  for  public  attention  as  diverse  groups 
argue  the  nterlts  of  their  particular  energy 
production  methods.  There  is  no  technical 
perspective,  let  alone  a  broader  social  per- 
spective even  though  such  ia  vital  to  the 
achievement  of  our  national  goals — goals 
that  will  certainly  be  furthered  by  the  avail- 
ability of  abundant  energy  with  mimnnig 
side  effects. 

One  consequence  of  this  dilution  of  effort 
is  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state 
what  bets  should  be  placed  on  each  of  several 
advanced  energy  technologies.  However,  this 
position  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  for 
we  have  not  yet  decided  that  any  one  energy 
source  is  best.  Thus  we  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  systematically  evaluate  all  energy 
sources — putting  each  into  perspeeUve  in 
tmns  of  costs,  benefits,  and  degree  of  ma- 
turity. 

WHAT   OP  THX   PTJTTjaxt 

In  any  evaluations  of  energy  sources,  we 
simply  cannot  ignore  our  primary  energy 
source — the  sun — ^whlch  has  sustained  life 
and  led  to  the  complex  InterrelatlonshliM  of 
the  Earth's  ecology.  We  have  always  de- 
pended on  the  aun  but  only  for  Its  natural 
function  of  providli^  the  Earth  with  a  hos- 
pitable biosphere  through  the  processes  of 
atmoq>herlc,  hydrologic,  and  oceanic  circu- 
lations and  through  photosynthesis.  Yet,  the 
sun  continuously  provides  178  trillion  kilo- 
watts to  the  Earth — about  half  a  million 
times  greater  than  the  present  U.S.  electrical 
power  generating  capacity,  five  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  world'a  geothermal 
capacity,  and  60  thouaand  times  greater  than 
the  total  tidal  energy.  We  have  not,  however, 
tapped  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  this 
colossal  reservoir  of  energy — even  thotigh 
solar  energy  is  available  everywhere,  ia  free 
of  pollution,  and  costs  nothing  to  supply  or 
distribute.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  man  has 
not  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun's 
energy."  He  hss,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the 
early  days  of  Rome."  lihJi  haa  tried  to  con- 
vert solar  energy  directly  to  useful  power — 
one  example  being  the  photovoltaic  cell.  He 
has  tried  the  indirect  approach — for  example, 
utlllzirvg  temperature  differences  at  various 
depths  in  ocean  waters.**  But  solar  energy 
was  dismissed  as  being  a  less  feasible  means 
of  generating  power  than  oonventional 
methods. 

This  conclusion  is  understandable  in  light 
of  the  technology  available  for  the  con- 
version of  solar  energy  before  the  1960's. 
Recent  advances  In  technology,  however, 
have  markedly  Increased  the  potential  for 
large-scale  convenion  of  solar  etiergy  to  heat 
or  to  electric  power. 

1.  Conversion  to  heat 
The  aun'a  radiation  is  readily  convertible 
to  heat;  one  need  only  provide  a  stirface  on 
which  the  aolar  energy  can  be  absorbed.  If  a 
fluid  such  afi  air  or  water  la  then  brought  in 
contact  with  the  heated  aurface,  the  energy 
can  be  tranaferred  into  the  fiuld  and  subee- 
queutly  utilized  for  acune  practical  purpose. 
An  example  of  the  successful  application 
of  tht£  principle  is  the  several  million  do- 
mestic hot-water  heaters  in  use  in  a  dozen 
countries  including  Auatralia,  Iara<>l,  and 
Japan.  A  solar  hot-water  heater  usually  con- 
sists of  a  blackened  sheet  of  metal  or  plastic 
In  a  shallow  glass  or  plastic -covered  box 
occupying  10-60  sqiiare  feet  of  roof  area. 
Water  circulates  through  tubing  fastened  to 
the  surface  of  the  blackened  sheet,  and  the 
warmed  water  Is  stored  in  an  insulating  tank. 
(The  tank  can  be  supplied,  if  desired,  with 
a\ixlllary  heat.) 

The  principle  employed  In  solar  hot-water 
heaters  can  be  applied  to  heating  homes — 
all  that  is  required  are  more  or  larger  solar- 
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hwiang  puMl*.  Bnoogh  beat  can  b*  ktoMttMd 
In  tb»  ditmlfctlng  wKtar  or  klr  to  proTl<l« 
most  of  tlM  baftttaf  nqummmu  at  bouMs 
In  rwoniMy  mnny  eUauitaa.  Of  oourae,  the 
•tocmg*  t*nk  must  b*  larg»  «Dougb  to  provide 
oury-OTW  capacity  durloc  itaort  perloda  of 
cloudy  weather — perhape  coe  or  two  daya. 
Oonventlonal  •nargy  aouroas  can  ba  ueed  to 
•upplamant  the  aolar  heater.  If  air  U  uaed 
aa  the  beat-tranafer  medium.  It  la  daUvered 
by  fan/duet  eyatam  either  dliaetly  throucb- 
out  the  houae  or  to  a  etoraga  tank  filled  with 
water  or  eruehad  etone.  In  the  latter  caae. 
the  heat  from  the  air  la  tranaferred  to  the 
water  or  atone. 

In  the  paat  26  yean  a  number  of  houaee 
and  laboratory  buildings  have  been  heated 
at  leaat  partially  with  aolar  enngy  on  an 
eiqMrtmental  baala  In  the  UJB.,  Australia,  and 
Japan,  lloat  at  thaaa  Installatlafu  have  been 
technically  auoeeaBful  and  extenalTe  perform- 
ance data  have  been  obtained  on  varloua 
modlflfattona  ot  the  air  or  water  heating 
•ystema. 

In  moat  X7.S.  locatlona  realdentlal  heating 
with  aolar  energy  wovQd  be  aomawhat  more 
ooatly  than  prseent  conventional  maena  be- 
eauae  of  the  ralatlTely  high  ooet  of  equip- 
ment Btlll  under  derelopment.  If  produoed 
on  a  large  acale,  however,  aolar  houae  heating 
syatema  oould  be  competltlTa  with  foesll 
fuels,  partleiilarly  when  all  of  the  hidden  en- 
vironmental costs  are  accounted  for. 

An  extensive  economic  study  of  realdentlal 
aolar  bouae-heatlng  Indleatee  that,  for  the 
dtles  considered,  the  least-ooat  system  sice 
would  provide  substantially  leas  than  the 
total  heat  supply."  If  the  solar  heating  sys- 
tem were  designed  to  supply  a  more  substan- 
tial percentage  of  total  beat,  average  coats 
would  be  quite  high  because  the  ooet  of  solar 
beating  U  almoat  aD  In  fixed  capital  Invast- 
ment.  Becauae  100%  solar  heat£tig  Is  not  a 
rational  objective  an  optimal  mix  (A  solar 
and  conventional  heat  haa  to  be  employed. 

"nie  leaat-coat,  houae-heaUng  system  will 
be  applicable  to  the  Southwest  and  Far  West. 
Hlgher-ooet  systems  will  be  useful  at  more 
northerly  latltudea,  e.g..  New  Tork.  and  In 
more  humid  climates.  The  Southeast,  e.g., 
Florida,  Is  a  i>oor  site  for  solar  house  heating 
becauae  the  heating  requlrementa  are  too 
low  to  justify  such  equipment.  Supplamen- 
tary  heat  will  be  required  when  solar  energy 
Is  not  available.  The  optimum  combination 
of  aolar  and  electric  heat  wUl  be  that  which 
is  equivalent  In  ooet  to  the  cost  of  electrical 
power  over  a  20-year  period. 

Xnergy  consumption  for  comfort  control 
can  be  further  reduced  with  such  simple  ex- 
pedients ss  proper  site  selection,  lay-out, 
overhangs.  Insulation,  and  so  forth. 

Residential  cooling  systems  that  rely  on 
abeorptlon-refrigeratlon  cycles  which  use  the 
solar-heated  water  or  air  from  a  roof- 
mounted  collector  will  require  more  techni- 
cal development.  However,  the  solar  oolleetor 
would  be  the  same  unit  used  to  heat  real- 
denoea  and  the  cooling  unit  would  be  a  some- 
what more  expensive  version  of  the  oonven- 
tlonal  heat-operated  air  conditioner.  The  In- 
herent advantage  of  solar  eotdlng  is  that  the 
maximum  requirement  oolncldea  roughly 
with  the  time  when  the  'P*«1'*^"Tn  amount  of 
energy  is  avaUable  to  operate  the  system.  In 
addition,  the  solar  collector,  which  la  the 
most  expenaive  portion  of  the  system,  can  be 
employad  nearly  year-round  If  cooling  la 
combined  with  solar  heating. 

The  technical  development  of  the  devices 
required  to  oool  and  heat  houaea  with  solar 
energy  has  reached  the  stage  where  theee 
devloee  should  be  available  in  about  10 
years.  Their  potential  impact  is  evident  from 
two  bits  of  data,  nrst,  a  10%  reduction  In 
electrical  usage  normally  translates  Into  a 
90%  reduction  in  the  energy  requirements 
at  a  power  plabt.  Second,  in  the  year  2000, 
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our  power  plants  will  need  to  generate  120,- 
000  megawatts  to  heat  or  oool  residenoea. 

2.  ConvtrtUm  to  power 
The  palmary  sdvantage  of  producing  power 
from  solar  energy  is  the  inhereot  abeence  of 
virtually  all  of  the  undesirable  environ- 
mental  oondltlons  aacrlbed  to  preeent  and 
anticipated  means  of  power  generation  with 
foeall  or  nuclear  fuels.  The  interest  in  pro- 
ducing power  with  solar  energy  goes  bade  at 
leaat  a  century."  "  Ifoiichot's  solar-powered 
steam  engine  was  a  central  attraction  at  the 
Paris  Kxpoaltlon  of  1878.  More  recently,  sev- 
eral Imaginative  concepts  have  been  pro- 
poeed  for  the  large-scale  untlllaatlon  of  solar 
energy  on  Barth,"  in  the  atznoapfaere,"  and 
in  qwce."  Which  of  theee  approaches  will  be 
the  moet  feasible  alternative  to  preeent  pow- 
er-generation methods  remains  to  be  estab- 
Uahad.  The  fact  is  that  moat  of  them  are 
based  on  existing  technology  and  well-known 
physical  prlndplea. 

Space  explocatlon  haa  provldad  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  new  materials  and 
methods  to  invent  better  terhnlfal  devices, 
to  improve  manufacturing  procedures,  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  instruments,  and  to  dis- 
cover new  frontiers.  TUs  technology  and 
man's  oapabllity  to  suooeasfully  undertake 
major  development  projects  should  provide 
the  opportunltlee  and  lend  credibility  for  the 
concepts  advanced  for  the  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  power  with  solar  energy.  Two 
major  approaches  can  be  distinguished: 

Terrestrial  Solar-Bnergy  OonveralMi 
The  poeaibllity  of  direct  energy  conver- 
sion to  electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  Barth 
is  intriguing.  For  example,  a  10%  solar-en- 
ergy-oonversion  efllciency  would  produce 
180,000  kilowatts  per  square  mile  while  the 
sun  is  shining,  "nius,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
solar-energy  conversion,  particularly  based 
on  photo  vol  talcs,  is  of  Interest.  The  state  of 
the  art  of  solar  cells,  especially  that  which  is 
based  on  single-crystal  silicon,  is  well  under- 
stood and  conversion  eiBclencles  of  shout 
10%  can  be  reached  routinely.  The  major 
drawback  Is  that  preeent  solar  cells  are 
prohibitively  expenaive  becauae  they  have 
iMen  developed  to  meet  the  stringent  re- 
quirements imposed  by  their  application  in 
spacecraft  missions.  New  designs  for  solar 
cella  and  the  supporting  arrays  would  have 
to  be  developed  to  permit  the  cells  to  be 
maas-produoed  and  to  obtain  the  consequent 
savings.  Cost  reduction  by  more  than  two 
orders  of  magnitude  would  l>e  required  so 
that  a  price  of  11.00  per  watt  oould  be  ap- 
proached. Designs  based  on  parUsl  concen- 
tration of  lolar  radiation  could  be  evolved  to 
iwiwitiniM  the  nimiber  of  solar  cells.  Ap- 
proaches following  thsae  lines  might  de- 
crease the  ooet  to  about  $180  per  kilowatt." 
The  location  of  a  solar  power  station  would 
be  crucial.  Kven  in  Arlaona  January  normally 
baa  16  days  of  0.S  cloud  cover  or  leea,  7  daya 
of  cloud  cover  between  OJ  and  OS,  and  0 
days  of  cloud  cover  of  0.8  or  greater.  This 
amount  of  cloud  cover  would  greatly  reduce 
the  solar-energy  conversion  capability.  Thus, 
snergy  storage  for  night  periods  and  overcast 
days  would  be  required.  Whether  this  would 
be  pumped-water  storage,  pneumatic  stor- 
sge,  or  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produoed  by 
electrolysis  for  use  in  fuel  cells  would  have 
to  be  carefully  evaluated.  lAnd  ooats,  power 
subetations,  and  tranamlsalon  llnee  will  sub- 
stantially affect  the  eoonomlca  of  operation. 
Fw  example,  to  supply  Arlaona  In  the  year 
1000  would  require  about  IBO  square  mllee  of 
solar-energy-conTerslon  surface  if  the  vari- 
ous IneOlelenelea  of  the  system  are  taken  into 
aooount."  The  economic  attracttvenees  of  this 
approach  could  be  greaUy  enhanced  by  In- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  solar  calls  from  the 
preeent  10%  to  20%,  which  M>pears  to  be  a 
distinct  poaalbiUty.a 

Solar  Knargy  Conversion  in  Space 
The    suoceesful    missions    of    unmanned 
spacecraft  in  Barth  orbit  and  to  other  planeU 


have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  direct 
conversion  of  solar  energy  in  space  to  produce 
power  and  telemeter  signals.  Baaed  on  this 
experience  and  the  further  advances  in  space 
technology  which  can  be  projected,  the  con- 
cept of  a  system  of  satellite  aolar  power  sta- 
tions has  been  proposed."  Suggestions  to  use 
satellite  collectors  to  concentrate  solar  energy 
and  beam  it  to  Barth  are  not  new,"  ■<  but  the 
technology  now  available  to  us  makes  such 
suggestions  practical. 

Such  satellites,  when  placed  in  synchro- 
nous orbit  around  the  Earth's  equator,  will  be 
expoeed  to  scflar  energy  for  24  hours  a  day 
except  for  short  periods  near  the  equinoxes. 
Lightweight  solar  cells  deployed  over  a  sub- 
stantial area  of  a  solar  collector  can  produce 
electricity  which  can  be  transmitted  to 
microwave  generators."  Microwaves  of  a  se- 
lected wavelength  can  be  beamed  by  an  an- 
tenna to  a  receiving  station  on  Barth  with 
DO  slgnlflcant  Ionospheric  or  atmo^>h«ic  ab- 
sorption." The  receiving  station  on  Barth, 
consisting  of  a  microwave  rectifying  antenna, 
converts  the  microwave  to  DC  electricity."  A 
system  consisting  of  a  network  of  such  satel- 
lite solar-power  stations  could  generate 
enough  power  to  meet  foreseeable  future  en- 
ergy production  requirements. 

The  primary  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  the  inefflciencles  of  the  conversion  proc- 
ees  can  be  tolerated  in  outer  space.  On  the 
Barth  microwaves  could  be  converted  to  elec- 
trical power  with  efficiencies  of  about  00%." 
ThU  efllciency  cannot  be  equaled  with  any 
Icnown  themuxlynamlc  prooees.  The  micro- 
wave beam  power  density  would  range  from 
one-tenth  of  the  solar  energy  received  on 
Earth  (at  the  frlngee  of  the  receiving  array) 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  solar  radiation 
density  (in  the  middle  of  the  array).  Since 
the  microwave  beam  poattion  with  respect  to 
the  receiving  array  can  lie  carefully  con- 
trolled, the  beam  thould  not  repreaent  a  sig- 
m^cant  health  hazartl.  Beyond  the  confines 
of  the  receiving  arrays  the  beam  density 
would  drop  to  Immeasurably  low  values. 

A  satellite  solar  power  station  capable  of 
producing  10,000  megawatts,  for  example, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  city  such  as  New 
Tork  In  the  year  2000,  would  require  an 
Earth-orbit  transportation  system  with  a 
reusable  booster  and  a  space  shuttle."  The 
development  over  the  next  decade  of  such  a 
transportation  system  ooupled  with  the  ex- 
perience which  will  be  gained  In  placing 
large,  manned  space  stations  in  orbit  indi- 
cates that  many  common  technical  problems 
will  have  to  be  addressed. 

Detailed  design  concepts  have  not  yet 
evolved  to  the  point  that  cost  and  weight 
trade-offs  among  components  can  be  made. 
However,  on  the  basU  of  llkdy  develop- 
menu,  capital  costs  of  8600  to  $1,000  per  kUo- 
watt  appear  to  be  feasible." 

To  develop  a  system  of  major  pn^wrtions 
will  require  the  type  of  systems  engineering 
and  management  technlquea  which  have  al- 
ready been  proven  In  such  massive  engineer- 
ing undertakings  ss  the  manned  lunar  land- 
ing program.  Althou^  the  task  appears  to  be 
Immense  so  are  the  opportunitiea  if  we  can 
succeed. 

nr    soMMABT 

We  appear  to  be  at  the  threahold  of  a  new 
va  of  energy  production.  Before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  pursue  any  one  direction,  solar 
energy,  and  its  potential  large-scale  applica- 
tion relative  to  other  technically  feasible  en- 
ergy production  methods  capable  of  meeting 
national  needs,  shovUd  be  evaluated.  This 
evaluation  should  involve  the  definition  of 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  for  analy- 
sis on  technologic,  economic,  social,  and 
political  grounds.  With  such  an  evaluation, 
the  steps  we  take  over  the  coming  decades  will 
be  oonalstant  with  national  goala  and  broader 
national  purposes. 

We  can  envisage  the  poesibillty  ot  forming 
a  global  partnership  to  develop  solar-energy 
appUcaUons  to  benefit  all  peoples.  Such  a 
partnership  might  very  well  mean  the  reall- 
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zatlon  of  the  goal:  "to  ctirb  the  arms  race, 
to  Improve  the  human  environment,  to  de- 
fuse the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply 
the  required  momentiun  to  development  ef- 
forts tiefore  the  problems  facing  the  world 
today  will  have  reached  such  staggering  pro- 
portions that  they  will  be  beyond  our  capac- 
ity to  control."  " 
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ABSTmacT 

The  need  for  a  new  source  of  energy  for 
generating  electric  power  has  been  weU 
established.  This  new  energy  source  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  many  demands  of  our  so- 
ciety in  respect  to  reeource  depletion,  in- 
creased electrical  power  requlrementa,  peak 
demands,  site  location,  low  costs  and  the 
elimination  of  pollution.  The  one  energy 
source  that  provides  a  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems is  solar  energy.  Although  no  signifi- 
cant effort  or  funds  are  being  spent  on  sc^ar 
energy  research,  there  are  Indlcatlcns  that 
this  energy  could  be  tapped  with  present  day 
technology.  This  paper  describes  some  fea- 
tures of  a  large  scale  solar  cell  electric  power 
generating  system  that  could  be  built  to 
show  the  feasibility  of  utilizing  aolar  energy. 
The  basic  system  components  are  described 
and  an  engineering  analysis  made  of  the  elec- 
trical, optical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
characteristics  of  the  system. 

DrraoDucnoM 
One  Important  question  facing  the  world 
today  Is  whether  solar  energy  will  become 
an  Important  source  of  power  for  the  future. 
Power  haa  become  very  Important  in  mod- 
em man's  life.  Everyone  is  aware  cf  the  vast 
amount  of  energy  being  used  to  supply  this 
thirst  for  power.  Also,  almost  everyone  is 
aware  thst  a  precario\is  balance  exists  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  natural  resources 
that  supply  this  energy  and  the  rate  that  it 
is  used.  It  is  known  that  the  fossil  fuel  re- 
sources being  used  are  not  replaceable  and 
will  eventually  be  depleted.  Probably  the 
only  reason  there  is  no  crisis  declared  is  that 
for  the  Immediate  time  and  short  term  fu- 
ture, fuel  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case  the  Earth  will  be  looted  and 


stripped  of  these  resources  because  everyone 
Is  enjoying  the  power. 

Even  though  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  on  Earth  would  not  want  to  change 
this  situation  today,  it  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  leaders  in  government  and  science  to 
have  a  plan  to  conserve  resources  and  provide 
power  tor  generations  to  come.  This  reqwn- 
sibility  extMids  beyoiLd  the  area  of  fuel  re- 
sources into  an  understanding  of  all  re- 
souroee  of  the  Earth  and  the  limits  these 
resources  place  on  man's  usage. 

To  better  understand  the  significance  of 
the  earth's  power  situation  an  epoch  of  fuel 
exploitation  and  potential  has  been  shown  in 
Figure  1.  (1)  A  period  of  time  has  l>een 
selected  to  which  one  can  relate,  in  respect 
to  the  civilization  that  has  precaeded  us  over 
3000  years  and  a  time  in  the  future  half  as 
long.  Total  world  power  has  been  plotted  on  a 
log  scale  to  provide  accuracy  in  data  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  scale  covering  a  wide 
range  of  power.  Of  primary  concern  are  the 
fossil  fuel  curves  for  crude  oil  and  coal.  Thaae 
are  shown  as  solid  curves  (as  is  the  U236  nu- 
clear burner  source)  slnoe  these  are  actual 
production  levels  and  projectlcms  baaad  on 
studies  of  the  source  reserves. 

The  short  dadied  curvea  represent  po- 
tential power  sources  which  have  a  finite 
amount  of  energy  so  they  too  must  svantual- 
ly  be  depleted.  The  long  dashed  lines  rep- 
reeent  power  sources  that  are  perpetual.  The 
line  represents  the  maximum  level  of  power  if 
the  reaouroe  were  fully  developed.  It  can  be 
seen  that  geothermal  and  tidal  power  poten- 
tial are  quite  low.  Surprisingly,  water  power 
usage  is  presently  quite  low  in  reelect  to  what 
Is  could  be  If  it  were  developed  fully.  Nuclear 
breeder  reactors  could  provide  a  high  level  of 
I>ower  for  1000  years  if  the  development  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  in  time  so  that  the  natural 
radioactive  fuel  (needed  to  breed  new  fuel) 
are  not  depleted  first.  The  Ilthlum-deuterlum 
fusion  reaction  could  provide  about  the  same 
power  level.  The  limit  on  time  is  based  on 
the  depletion  of  lithium. 

All  the  above  energy  sources  could  provide 
power  levels  at  or  near  the  world  conaumptton 
rate  (the  1060  rate  is  shown  for  reference). 
None  of  these  sources,  however,  can  provide 
perpetual  power.  Only  coal  can  be  relied  upon 
for  the  near  future,  unless  soma  technological 
breakthrough  occurs  in  brsader  and  fuaion 
reactor  research.  The  two  obvloua  giants  in 
req>ect  to  energy  sources  are  dauterium-deu- 
trixim  ftiston  and  solar  energy.  D-D  fusion 
could  provide  10>^  kwh/yr  for  6000  years  be- 
fore It  would  deplete  the  ocean  of  deuterium. 
The  solar  energy  intercepted  by  the  earth 
converted  at  10  percent  efficiency  oould  pro- 
vide this  same  power  level  perpetually.  A  look 
at  the  amount  of  energy  avaUable  from  the 
D-D  fusion  reaction  makea  it  clear  why  re- 
search is  being  sponsored.  Since  solar  energy 
has  this  same  potential  It  appears  to  have 
equal  Justification  for  research  support. 

SOLAS  powxa  STATION  puLmrora 
A  proposed  plan  that  has  been  illscnswed 
(2)  would  follow  a  step-by-step  development 
of  solar  power  systems  starting  from  small 
modtdar  arrays  and  going  up  to  large  acale 
solar  power  stations  as  shown  In  Figure  2. 
The  research  and  development  on  new  mate- 
rials, new  devices,  manufacttirlng  methoda. 
regulation  and  storage  systems,  and  power 
transmission  would  be  done  during  Phase  I 
and  n.  Prototype  povrer  stations  would  also 
be  built  during  Phase  n.  By  1086  large  scale 
power  stations  on  the  Barth  oould  be  oon- 
structad  to  prove  feaalbnity  and  stimulate 
production.  In  the  lOOO's  full  scale  aolar 
power  stations  would  be  built.  These  could 
be  ground  based,  airborne,  or  space  sta- 
tions depending  on  the  results  of  the  devidop- 
ment  program.  The  direction  to  be  followed 
In  developing  large  scale  solar  power  stations 
depends  on  factors  other  than  strictly  tech- 
nical requirements. 
There  will  be  strong  economic  factors  to 
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b«  oonsldend.  The  systam  must  be  cooapctl- 
tlve  with  the  prevAUlog  ooata  of  po««r  sta- 
tions. TblB  will  not  be  able  to  be  proven 
unless  t^  proper  research  and  development 
fun<ls  are  made  available  to  work  out  the 
system  design  and  prove  feasibility.  As  In- 
expensive fuels  are  depleted  and  cost  of 
malting  pollution  free  power  stations  go  up. 
the  economic  justUlcaUon  for  alternative 
power  sources  Increases. 

Social  factors  wUl  become  more  Impor- 
tant than  they  have  In  the  past  with  the 
development  of  other  power  sources.  The 
waste  products  of  massive  power  generating 
stations  and  transportation  power  are  be- 
coming a  curse  to  society.  There  is  a  great 
social  need  for  the  development  of  a  clean 
power  source. 

Another  factor  to  consider  Is  the  Impact 
of  a  new  field  of  business  emerging.  How  will 
It  affect  the  business  of  long  established  en- 
ergy Interests?  The  transition  must  be  made 
at  a  pace  that  causes  the  least  tiardshlp  and 
strsaa  for  a  business  that  provides  employ- 
ment for  large  numbers  ai  people. 

Then  there  is  a  factor  of  public  opinion 
and  acceptance.  New  ideas  and  different 
physical  features  will  need  to  be  accepted. 
A  power  station  may  be  a  farm  having  crops 
consisting  of  many  acres  of  solar  cells  pro- 
ducing electrical  power.  Power  may  be  gen- 
erated during  the  sunlight  hours  and  stored 
in  the  form  of  a  fuel  (such  as  hydrogen  or 
aluminum)  for  use  in  a  fuel  cell  as  the  power 
Is  required.  Power  may  be  beamed  from  one 
point  to  another  Instead  of  traveling  on 
wires. 

PoUUcal  factors  will  also  play  a  part.  The 
advantage  of  huge  quantities  of  perpetual 
power  and  a  pollution  free  power  source 
might  be  a  strong  platform  to  win  constit- 
uent approval :  Countries  that  conserve  their 
toesil  fuel  resources  for  use  in  products  and 
use  solar  energy  as  a  power  source,  will  be 
the  powers  of  the  world  when  others  have 
burned  their  resources. 

SOLAS    POWm    STATION    DSSION 

Today's  silioon  solar  cell  technology  can 
be  taken  and  applied  to  the  design  of  a  large 
scale  solar  power  station.  SUlcon  solar  cells 
could  simply  be  connected  together  in  a 
weather  protected  array  of  any  size  and 
power  level.  This  array  would  produce  electric 
power  from  solar  energy  on  the  Earth's  sarr- 
face  at  an  efficiency  greater  than  10  percent. 
The  design  problem  one  f  acee  is  how  to  build 
the  array  economically.  In  order  to  solve  this 
design  problem  we  need  to  determine  the 
basic  components  required  and  the  cost  levels 
of  theee  components.  Let's  consider  a  specific 
power  station  design  with  characteristics 
shown  In  Plg\ire  3. 

The  solar  power  station  will  be  a  terres- 
trial design.  It  will  be  one  square  mile  in 
area  which  corresponds  to  a  peak  electrical 
generating  capacity  of  0.359  z  10*  kw  at  a 
solar  intensity  of  100  mW/cm*  and  a  con- 
version efficiency  of  10  percent.  It  will  be  lo- 
cated In  the  Phoenix,  Arizona  area  which  has 
a  mean  dally  solar  radiation  value  of  540 
langleys  per  day  on  a  horizontal  surface.  (3) 
The  one  square  mile  station  will  therefore 
receive  16.1  z  10*  kwh  per  day  and  produce 
at  10  percent  efficiency  1.6  x  10*  kwh  per 
day.  The  raw  DC  electrical  power  generated 
would  be  fed  directly  to  a  central  switching 
station  by  conventional  DC  transmission 
lines.  The  central  station  would  convert  the 
DC  to  AC,  transform  the  voltage  to  stand- 
ard levels  and  switch  It  onto  the  existing 
distribution  systems.  All  the  solar  electric 
power  generated  would  be  utilized,  while 
power  from  conventional  turbine  generators 
would  be  switched  into  the  system  as  needed 
to  supply  the  demand  Just  as  It  is  with  con- 
ventional electric  power  distribution  stations. 
Sn€Tffy  converter  design 

Silicon  solar  cells  will  be  used  as  the  solar 
energy  converter.  The  design  of  this  device 
cannot  be   fixed  at  this  time  because  the 


system  cost  will  be  primarily  dependent  on 
the  converter  design.  A  conventional  single 
crystal  silicon  solar  cell  as  built  today  would 
provide  a  very  good  technical  design,  but  a 
poor  economical  design.  New  devices  or  low 
cost  concentration  techniques  must  be  devel- 
oped before  the  device  design  can  be  fixed. 
However,  a  test  has  been  made  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  using  silicon  as  the  building  block 
for  large  scale  solar  power  stations  and  the 
results  are  shown  In  Figure  4. 

The  amount  of  silicon  required  to  cover 
one  square  mile  at  a  thickness  of  0.010  mches 
la  1.S  X  10*  kg.  Assiunlng  50%  waste  the  total 
amount  of  single  crystal  silicon  required 
would  be  3.0  X  10*  kg  which  corresponds  to  a 
cost  of  $930  X  10*  at  the  ciirrent  rate  of 
•0.30  per  gram.  Consequently,  this  cost  rep- 
resents a  Investment  of  t3560  per  kilowatt 
of  generating  capacity  Just  for  the  silicon 
used  in  the  converters,  so  It  is  apparent  that 
this  approach  is  not  competitive  with  con- 
ventional fossil  fueled  plants  that  cost  as  low 
as  $136  per  kilowatt  generating  capacity. 

A  look  at  the  costs  for  various  forms  of 
silicon  reveals  tliat  the  raw  material  is  not 
the  basic  limitation,  but  instead  it  Is  the  par- 
ticular process  used  that  determines  these 
costs.  For  Instance,  single  crystal  silicon  can 
be  formed  by  depositing  directly  from  the 
vapor  phase  instead  of  going  through  an  in- 
termediate step  of  melting  and  growing  sin- 
gle crystals.  In  this  case  single  crystal  silicon 
rod,  which  costs  90.07  per  gram,  for  the  one 
square  mile  array  would  cost  9315  x  10* 
which  corresponds  to  $830  per  kilowatt  gen- 
erating capacity.  Already  this  is  a  good  cost 
reduction  and  no  new  technology  is  required. 

If  we  assume  silicon  technology  and  pro- 
duction techniques  can  be  Improved,  then  It 
might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  costs 
would  be  cloee  to  the  coat  of  the  purified 
raw  material  (trichlorosllane  cost  is  about 
•0.01  per  gram)  used  to  produce  the  silicon. 
(4)  In  this  case  the  silicon  for  the  one  square 
mile  array  would  cost  $30  x  10*  or  (116  per 
kilowatt  of  generating  capacity.  This  would 
be  about  $l  per  square  foot  and  brings  the 
silicon  costs  into  a  competitive  range  so  that 
an  array  design  with  no  concentration  tech- 
niques need  be  considered. 

Another  cost  reduction  step  might  be  feas- 
ible If  one  could  use  metallurgical  grade  sill- 
con  which  is  96  to  99%  pure,  plentiful,  and 
costs  •0.0004  per  gram.  (5)  This  material 
would  cost  ^1.3  X  10*  for  a  one  square  mile 
array  or  •4.6  per  kilowatt  generating  capac- 
ity. Raw  material  silicon  costs  as  obviously 
not  a  limiting  factor. 

Silicon  production  capacity  was  also  con- 
sidered. The  yearly  production  of  high  purity 
silicon  m  the  U.S.  Is  estimated  to  be  0.5  x  10* 
kilograms.  The  one  square  mile  power  station 
requirement  of  3.0  x  10*  kilograms  would 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  high  purity 
silicon  production  facilities  since  It  is  a  re- 
quirement about  six  times  the  present  ca- 
pacity. On  the  other  hand  It  represents  only 
five  percent  of  the  metallurgical  grade  silicon 
production  which  Is  66  x  10*  kilograms  per 
year. 

Thermal  control  design 

The  power  ou^>ut  for  a  given  solar  ceU  U 
dependent  upon  the  incident  llluminattOD 
spectrum,  the  cell  response  function,  and 
the  cell  temperature.  Any  significant  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  cells  for  terrestz-ial  power  gen- 
eration will  require  ultra  high  cell  array  out- 
puts. Due  to  the  relatively  premium  cost  of 
solar  cells,  terrestrial  solar  cell  power  sys- 
tems must  include  some  economical  means 
of  providing  high  solar  cell  power  output. 
This  Is  commonly  achieved  by  using  low  cost 
reflective  collectors  to  Increase  the  illumlna- 
Uon  intensity  on  the  cell  which  in  turn  wUl 
reduce  the  cell  quantities  required  for  given 
power  needs.  TTiese  collectors,  nominally  con- 
sisting of  reflective  aluminum  surfaces  have 
a  drawback  in  that  large  quantiaes  of  solar 
radiation  which  fall  outside  the  solar  cell's 
response  region  are  equally  intensified  on 


the  cell.  This  radiation,  and  also  the  radia- 
tion within  the  cell  response  region  not  con- 
verted Into  electrical  current,  is  ultimately 
transformed  Into  heat.  This  causes  the  cell 
temperature  to  Increase,  until  equilibrium 
is  attained  with  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment. This  Increase  In  temperature  reduces 
the  cell  output. 

Consequently  It  is  desirable  to  eliminate 
incident  radiation  which  falls  outside  the 
cell's  response  region,  and  also  radiation 
which  Is  not  efficiently  utilized  as  that  most 
of  It  is  converted  to  heat.  Techniques  for 
achieving  this  consist  of  the  use  of  cold  mir- 
ror concentractors,  which  do  not  reflect  in- 
efficient wavelengths  up>on  the  cell,  and  mul- 
tilayer interference  filters  located  between 
the  cell  surface  and  reflector  which  trans- 
mit only  "efficient"  portions  of  the  collected 
beam. 

A  theoretrlcal  analysis  of  cell  output  under 
idealized  conditions  of  incident  radiation 
wavelength  dlscrimlnaUon  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  cell  power  im- 
provement that  could  possibly  be  attained 
through  the  use  of  large  reflector  collection 
values.  The  solar  illumination  q;>ectrum  and 
Intensity  upon  the  cold  mirror  was  taken 
as  air  mass  two.  A  typical  panel  was  envi- 
sioned as  solar  cells  bonded  to  a  t.hin  alumi- 
num plate  which  was  placed  upon  a  45°  In- 
clined hill  consisting  of  finely  divided  and 
compcu:ted  sand.  The  reflector  was  envisioned 
ss  a  nimiber  of  cold  mirrors  located  at  some 
distance  irom  the  solar  panel  which  con- 
centrated light  upon  the  panel. 

An  Ideal  cold  mitror  was  assumed  consiat- 
Ing  of  95  percent  reflection  between  0.61 
microns  and  0.96  microns  and  0%  reflection 
outside  those  limits.  A  simple  heat  transfer 
relation  was  utilized  for  determination  of 
the  cell's  equillbriimi  temperatures  under 
varying  concentrator  ratios.  I.e. : 

aa~(0.^)(^Y*  &T,A+O.T\(^^)a    (Eq.l) 

=hest   conv«cted    to   stmosphere+heat   con- 
ducted to  ground 
where  a -solar  cell  absorptivity  "0.82 

C= Incident  radiation  Intensity  In  BTU/hr 
AT,=  T-T.       (=1,2 
T»cell  temperature 
Ti  =  alr  temperature  ~WF 
Ti- ground  temperature  ~WF 
ATi/AA"=t«nperatare  gradient  of  earth  beneath  panel 
/4  =  penelarea=-l  tP 
L= panel  slde-1  ft. 

This  relationship  can  be  solved  to  find  T 
for  a  particular  value  of  O  only  when  the 
Earth  temperature  gradient  is  determined. 

In  the  given  equation  all  terms,  with  ex- 
ception to  the  Earth  temperature  gradient 
are  sufficiently  listed  in  reference  material 
(6)  (7)  that  values  of  T  can  be  calculated. 
The  temperattire  gradient  could  be  deter- 
mined empirically;  however,  for  this  anal- 
ysis, another  approach  was  utilized.  Sample 
collector  and  cell  systems,  consisting  only 
of  aluminum  reflective  surfaces,  (no  cold 
mirror  surface)  were  examined  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  cell  output  versus  panel 
temperature.  Since  these  systems  did  not 
reject  the  inefficient  energy  which  the  cold 
mirror  would,  it  was  assumed  that  for  a 
given  relative  output  the  operating  tem- 
perature of  the  Ideal  system  would  be  lower 
lor  at  worst,  the  same)  than  the  aluminum 
collector.  For  this  analysis  It  was  conserva- 
tively assumed  the  aluminum  aixl  ideal  col- 
lector systems  would  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture for  given  relative  cell  outputs.  Through 
trial  and  error  the  heat  transfer  equation 
was  solved  to  satisfv  the  above  requirements 
and  a  value  for  the  temp>erature  gradient 
was  obtained.  This,  in  turn,  was  solved  to 
yield  a  value  for  A  x  which  was  then  used 
for  all  concentrator  levels. 

Typically  cell  output  was  then  determined 
by  assuming  some  collector  ratio;  hence  de- 
termining the  illumination  intensity.  This 
spectrum  was  then  multiplied  by  the  cell 
response  curve  to  yield  the  cell  output  cur- 
rent for  a  38°  C  temperature.  This  value  was 
then  compared  to  the  output  of  the  same 
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cell  under  imflltered  AM3  conditions  36*  C. 
Following  this  the  cell's  operating  tempera- 
ture was  calciilated  from  the  heat  transfer 
relation  and  based  upon  cell  I-V  character- 
istic vs.  cell  temperature  data,  (8)  the  cell's 
power  was  adjusted  to  correspond  to  the 
new  operating  temperature.  This  procedure 
was  repeated  for  a  wide  range  of  collection 
ratios,  varying  from  1  to  35.  The  cmrve  In 
Figure  5  labeled  "ideal  mirror"  shows  the 
calculated  cell  output  relative  to  the  same 
cell  at  AM3,  38°  C  conditions. 

The  data  presented  in  Figure  5  shows  tliree 
curves:  the  linear  relation  expresses  relative 
cell  output  versus  concentration  ratio  for  a 
fixed  temperature  system.  In  practice  this 
could  be  achieved  only  through  the  use  of 
perfecUy  designed  cooling  fixtures.  Next  to 
this  is  shown  the  data  points  for  simple 
alumlnlzed  collector  systems  that  have  been 
axperlmentany  tested.  The  dotted  hne  ex- 
trapolates this  type  system  to  higher  oonoen- 
trator  ratios.  The  third  curve  plots  the  cal- 
culated output  for  the  Ideal  cold  mirror  sys- 
tem. Figures  adjacent  to  the  data  points 
are  the  temperature  values  for  the  illumi- 
nated cell. 

The  aluminimi  and  cold  mirror  collector 
curves  exhibit  similar  behavior  showing  a 
cell  output  increase  with  concentration  ra- 
tio, a  peak  power  output,  and  a  falling  off 
in  power  for  further  concentration  due  to  in- 
creasing temperature.  The  cold  mirror  collec- 
tor, although  imtlaUy  yielding  Inferior  power 
output  in  comparison  to  the  plain  collector 
eventually  obtains  higher  outputs  than  can 
be  achieved  by  the  plain  coUector.  Such  a 
family  of  curves  for  various  concentrator- 
filter  configurations  would  be  useful  in  de- 
signing terrestrial  power  systems.  Where  low 
cost,  low  power  systems  would  be  required  or 
where  limited  room  was  available  the  plain 
alumlntma  collector  would  provide  the  best 
solution.  Conversely  for  high  power  require- 
menu  and  high  concentration  ratios  a  fil- 
tered collector  would  be  expected  to  provide 
an  advantage.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  col- 
lector needs  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
for  some  power  requirements  might  prove  to 
outweigh  cell  costs.  In  such  a  situation  the 
power  system  designer  might  more  econcmi- 
cally  utUize  large  cell  quantities  or  forced 
cooling  systems.  It  U  evident  that  the  use  of 
collector  configurations  and  passive  cooling 
will  provide  a  limited  practical  solution  to 
the  economic  power  generation  problems.  By 
utilizing  Inexpensive  collector  systems  (ei- 
ther reflective  or  cold  mirror)  a  solar  cell  sys- 
tem capable  of  providing  moderate  power 
levels  over  extensive  periods  of  time  imder 
minimum  maintenance  circtunstanoes  should 
prove  to  be  economical  and  "ecological."  For 
larger  power  requirements  and  high  concen- 
tration ratioa  some  means  of  forced  cooling 
would  be  needed  in  addition  to  the  passive 
cooling  system  in  order  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage of  increased  power  per  solar  cell. 

strMMaaT 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  solar  energy  could  be 
used  to  produce  vast  amounu  of  electrical 
power  by  using  solar  cells.  To  make  thu  prac- 
tical, efforts  must  be  directed  toward  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  cost  of  solar  cell 
arrays.  Considering  the  low  cost  and  plenti- 
ful supply  of  metallurgical  grade  siUcon,  it 
appears  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  and 
develop  a  purification  process  that  would 
produce  solar  ceU  grade  sUlcon  at  a  small 
f  ractton  of  the  cost  paid  today. 

Althotigh  sUlcon  coat  reductions  alone  ap- 
pear quite  promising,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  work  directed  toward  a  reduction  of 
solar  cell  processing  costs  and  array  fabri- 
cation costs  would  also  provide  another  sub- 
stantial coet  reduction.  (3)  Also  concentra- 
tion techniques  can  be  utilized  If  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  solar  cells  required. 
Assuming  theee  cost  reduction  development 
efforts  are  sucoeasful  and  soiar  power  sta- 
tions such  as  that  described  above  become 


operational  a  schedule  should  be  made  for 
phasing  in  this  new  power  source. 

Figure  6  shows  the  level  of  electrical  pow- 
er generation  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  flfty  years.  This  curve  has  been  extrap- 
olated about  70  years  based  on  forecasts 
made  to  the  year  3000.  (9)  The  slope  of 
this  curve  indicates  that  electrical  genera- 
tion in  the  VS.  Is  Increasing  at  a  rate  of  a 
factor  of  two  every  decade.  Assimiing  a  start 
of  the  use  of  solar  power  stations  about 
1990  the  total  U.S.  requirement  could  be 
provided  within  sixty  years  If  the  solar  pow- 
er generating  capacity  was  increased  by  a 
factor  of  ten  every  decade.  By  the  year  3000 
there  would  be  ten  one  square  mile  power 
stations.  By  the  year  3030  there  would  be 
1000  square  miles  of  solar  arrays  which 
would  produce  a  level  of  power  generation 
almost  equal  to  that  produced  In  1960.  This 
substantial  capability  would  require  an  area 
10  miles  wide  by  lOO  miles  long,  a  size  that 
could  easily  be  accommodated  In  many  lo- 
cations in  the  U.S.  By  the  time  all  electrical 
power  could  be  generated  from  solar  power 
(year  2040)  100,000  square  mUes  would  be 
needed.  Probably  some  of  the  arrays  would 
be  located  on  the  oceans  so  that  the  100 
mile  by  1(X)0  mile  area  would  not  need  to 
use  up  too  much  land  area.  Although  the 
rate  of  increase  of  solar  power  stations  could 
be  much  slower  if  other  new  power  sources 
are  developed,  this  arbitrary  rate  was  se- 
lected so  that  all  electrical  power  wUl  be 
generated  from  solar  energy  at  a  time  when 
both  crude  oil  and  conventional  nuclear 
(burner)  reactors  are  being  phased  out  be- 
cause the  fuels  are  depleted. 
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Linden,  N.J.— A  Corporate  Resecurch  Energy 

Conversion  Unit  has  been  formed  by  Esso 

Research  and  Knglneerlng  Company  to  de- 

yttXop  the  science  and  technology  needed  for 

low-coet  commercial   solar  cells.   Dr.   Elliot 

Berman,   who   has   extensive   experience   in 

photochemistry,  photochemical  phenomena, 

and  the  photographic  Industry,  will  lead  the 

new  project. 

Dr.  Berman  la  employed  by  Jersey  Enter- 
prises, an  affiliate,  and  is  on  special  assign- 
ment to  Esso  Research  and  Engineering.  He 
wUl  report  directly  to  Donald  L.  Baeder,  vloe 
president  for  corporate  and  government  re- 
search. Esso  Research  and  Engineering  Is  the 
chief  technical  afllliate  of  the  worldwide 
Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey). 

Present  solar  cell  technology  results  In  a 
coet  of  about  •lOO  per  watt  to  convert  solar 
energy  from  the  sun  into  electrical  energy. 


Dr.  Berman  said.  The  conversion  takes  place 
within  a  cut  and  polished  silicon  crystal, 
which  absorbs  the  solar  energy.  The  high  cost 
of  solar  cells  has  limited  their  utility.  Solar 
cells  have  powered  monitoring  instruments 
that  the  astronauts  left  on  the  moon  and 
are  used  as  power  sources  for  satellites. 

"There  is  a  potential  use  for  commercial 
solar  cells  wherever  electricity  is  used  now," 
Dr.  Berman  said.  "InlUaUy  they  wlU  best 
meet  electrical  needs  where  relatively  small 
amounts  are  required,  such  as  in  movie 
cameras,  wrist  watches,  and  radios.  If  they 
can  be  made  low  enough  in  cost,  they  can 
eventually  move  into  markets  such  as  water 
pumping  in  desert  areas.  reeldenUal  elec- 
tricity in  remote  geographical  areas,  and 
other  uses  where  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
tie  into  existing  electrical  dlstrtbuUon  sys- 
tems." 

To  discover  materials  for  low-coet,  light- 
to-electric  power  conversion.  Dr.  Berman  will 
form  an  inter -disciplinary  taak  fort^.  He  ex- 
pects the  group  to  contain  scientists  with 
training  In  solid  state  physics,  electrical  engi- 
neering, organic  chemistry,   and  biophysics. 

"Our  iniUal  program  of  investigation  wlU 
include  such  areas  as  electronic  conduction 
In  organic  and  inorganic  materials,  effects  of 
light  on  theee  materials,  organic  synthesis, 
dye  sensitization,  and  energy  storage  and 
conversion,"  Dr.  Berman  said. 

Dr.  Berman  holds  23  U.S.  patents  on  photo- 
chemical systems  and  novel  Image-forming 
processes.  He  has  been  director  of  the  Lex- 
insrton  Research  Laboratories  and  of  the 
Photosensitive  Materials  Group  of  Itek  Cor- 
poration, the  photographic  equipment  manu- 
facturer, where  he  has  worked  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Before  Itek  he  worked  at  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  where  he  was  head 
of  the  Organic  Section  of  the  Fundamental 
Research  Department.  He  received  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  chemistry  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  his  doctorate  in  chemistry  trom 
Boston  Univoaity. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


APPLICATION  OP  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLICATION  OF 
SECRET  VIETNAM  DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Bdr.  Presi- 
dent, the  month  of  June  1971  will  figure 
prominently  In  American  history. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  June  13.  that  the 
New  York  Times  began  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  articles  from  a  secret  study,  made 
in  the  Defense  Department,  of  American 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  documents  were  labeled  "Top  Se- 
cret," although  the  material  covers  a 
period  that  ended  in  1968 — and  thus,  in 
a  sense,  is  a  history  of  the  ewly  years 
of  the  war. 

The  Justice  Department  asked  the  New 
York  Times  to  refrain  from  publication 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  cause  "ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  defense  interest 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Times  refused  to  withhold  publi- 
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cation.  Meanwhile,  the  Washington  Poet 
began  publication  of  the  "Top  Secret" 
dociunentB. 

The  Justice  Department  sought  and 
obtained  a  court  order  temporarily  re- 
straining publication  of  the  dociunents. 

Meanwhile,  various  other  newspapers 
began  publication  of  the  controversial 
docimients,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
the  Government  and  made  available  to 
the  press. 

The  temporary  restraining  order 
against  the  Times  and  the  Poet  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  On  June 
30.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled: 

Any  system  of  prior  restnanta  of  expres- 
sion comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a  heavy 
presumption  against  its  Constitutional  va- 
lidity . . .  the  government  thus  carried  a  heavy 
burden  of  showing  justification  of  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  restraint ...  we  agree  .  .  . 
that  the  government  has  not  met  that 
burden. 

The  decision  was  six  to  three — with 
each  of  the  nine  Justices  setting  forth 
his  own  separate  view,  a  unique  proce- 
dure. 

The  historic  nature  of  the  case  can 
best  be  understood  when  it  is  realized 
that  never  before  has  the  U5.  Govern- 
ment sought  to  enjoin  a  newspaper  from 
publishing  Information  in  its  possession. 
The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  religion,  long  has  stood  as  a 
bar  to  the  imposition  of  Judicial  re- 
straints prior  to  publication. 

But  \&  the  first  amendment  an  abso- 
lute? A  reading  and  rereading  of  the 
nine  separate  opinions  does  not  give  a 
clear  answer  as  to  the  view  of  the  present 
court. 

At  least  two  Justices — Mr.  Justice  Black 
and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas— believe  that 
the  first  amendment  Is  an  aUasolute  guar- 
antee to  the  press,  while  at  least  one. 
Chief  Justice  Burgtr,  rejects  the  view 
that  the  first  amendment  is  absolute  in 
all  circumstances. 

If  I  can  interpret  the  Individual  opin- 
ions of  the  nine  Justices  accurately,  the 
prevailing  view— and  to  my  mind  the 
most  logical  view— Is  best  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
White.  In  ruling  in  favor  of  the  newspa- 
pers, they  drew  a  distinction  between 
prior  censorship  and  subsequent  criminal 
prosecution  for  actual  publication  of  vital 
Government  secrets. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan  put  it  this  way: 
The  entire  thrust  of  the  Oovernment's 
claim  throughout  these  cases  has  been  that 
publication  of  the  material  sought  to  be  en- 
joined "could,"  or  "might"  or  "may"  preju- 
dice the  n*tlonaI  Interest  In  various  ways. 
But  the  First  Amendment  tolerates  abso- 
lutely no  prior  Judicial  restraints  of  the  press 
predicated  upon  siirmlae  or  conjecture  that 
untoward  consequences  may  result. 

In  the  case  at  issue,  the  Government 
simply  failed  to  convince  the  Court  that 
publication  of  the  Vietnam  documents 
would  cause  "irreparable  injury  to  the 
defense  interest  of  the  United  States." 

For  this  the  Defense  Departmoit  Itself 
must  bear  a  substantial  part  of  the  blame. 
Clearly  the  documents  are  overclassifled. 

While  I  have  not  read  all  of  the  PenU- 
gon  papers,  I  have  read  1,000  or  more 
pages  and  have  seen  nothing  that  could 
reasonably  be  construed  as  Jec^iardMng 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Justice  Stewart  hit  straight  to  the 
point,  it  seems  to  me: 

without  an  Informed  and  tree  press  there 
cannot  be  an  enlightened  people. 

Yet  It  is  elementary  that  the  successful 
conduct  of  International  diplomacy  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  national  defense 
require  both  confidentiality  and  secrecy. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
dilemma.  If  dilemma  It  be.  The  responsibility 
must  be  where  the  power  Is.  If  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  gives  the  Executive  a  large  degree  of  un- 
shared power  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs and  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
defense,  then  under  the  Constitution  the 
Executive  must  have  the  largely  unshared 
duty  to  determine  and  preserve  the  degree  of 
internal  security  necessary  to  exercise  that 
power  successfully  .  .  . 

I  should  suppose  that  a  very  first  principle 
of  that  wisdom  would  be  an  Insistence  upon 
avoiding  secrecy  for  Its  own  sake. 

For  when  everything  Is  claaslfled  then 
nothing  Is  classified,  and  the  system  becomes 
one  to  be  disregarded  by  the  cynical  or  the 
careless,  and  to  be  manipulated  by  those  In- 
tent on  self -protection  or  self-promotion.  I 
should  suppose,  In  short,  that  the  hallmark 
of  a  truly  effective  Internal  security  system 
would  be  the  maximum  possible  disclosure, 
recognizing  that  secrecy  can  best  be  pre- 
served only  when  credibility  Is  trxUy  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart  has  struck  at  a 
point  which  needs  emphasizing:  namely, 
the  overclassiflcation  of  Government 
documents. 

To  quote  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  again: 

For  when  everything  Is  classified  then 
nothing   Is    classified. 

The  tendency  in  Government  is  to  slap 
a  secrecy  label  on  almost  every  document 
that  comes  along. 

Why? 

I  put  this  question  last  week  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
ministration when  he  came  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
confirmation  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  He  replied  that  most  persons 
in  Government  feel  that  they  will  not  be 
condemned  for  overclassif  ylng,  but  could 
be  condemned  for  not  classifjring. 

Why  should  Government  officials  not 
be  condemned  for  overclassif  ylng? 

The  overclassiflcation  of  Government 
dociunents  is  not  only  denying  to  the 
American  people  information  they 
should  have,  but  it  is  tending,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  notes,  to  destroy  the  en- 
tire security  system  of  the  Government. 

Most  certainly  unwarranted  secrecy 
and  the  failure  to  inform  the  public  and 
the  Congress  has  seriously  weakened  the 
credibility  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Congress  needs  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  question  of  classification  of  Gov- 
ernment documents.  The  Congress  has 
sat  silent  too  long. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  would 
benefit,  I  feel,  if  there  were  to  be  estab- 
lished an  independent  group  to  review 
the  classification  of  Government  docu- 
muits. 

Senator  Roth,  of  Delaware,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  to  accomplish  this,  and 
I  have  Joined  with  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

Until  this  Is  done,  however.  Executive 
leadership  should  make  clear  that  over- 
classification  of  documents  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

The  Government  needs  less  "Top 
Secret"  documents  which  in  fact  do  not 


Justify  such  a  label — and  a  tighter  secu- 
rity system  for  safeguarding  thoae  rela- 
tive few  documents  which,  in  order  to 
prevent  irreparable  Injury  to  the  defense 
interest  of  the  United  States,  should  log- 
ically be  tightly  safeguarded. 

If  a  document  such  as  the  Vietnam 
papers,  which  the  Defense  Department 
regards  as  top  secret,  can  be  stolen  and 
disseminated,  how  do  we  know  what 
other  top  secret  documents  affecting  our 
national  security  are  being  taken  from 
the  vaults? 

Indeed,  it  is  important  that  the  person 
or  persons  who  stole  the  documents  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

I  associate  myself  at  this  point  with 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  who  earlier 
in  the  day  called  for  full  prosecution  of 
those  who  stole  from  the  Government 
the  lap  secret  documents. 

While  the  court  sided  with  the  news- 
papers in  its  decision  of  June  30,  a  close 
reading  of  the  nine  decisions  suggests 
that  the  communications  media  cannot 
escape  from  the  fact  that  their  freedom 
from  censorship  entails  responsibilities 
to  the  Nation.  The  press,  I  should  hope, 
will  view  the  decision  as  something  more 
than  a  cause  for  celebration. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  put  it 
well,  I  think,  in  an  editorial  on  July  1 : 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  concept 
of  press  responsibility  Is  no  more  abstract 
than  that  of  press  freedom. 

If  the  favorable  court  decision  will 
have  the  effect  of  sharpening  the  commu- 
nication media's  sense  of  responsibility — 
and  if  the  unfavorable  decision,  from  the 
Government's  point  of  view,  should  bring 
about  a  reappraisal  of  its  reclassification 
policy — then  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  events  of  June 
1971. 

What  the  people  of  the  Nation  need  are 
more  facts. 

The  Government  and  the  press,  by  ac- 
cepting and  carrying  out  their  respective 
responsibilities,  can  make  the  facts  avail- 
able to  the  people,  without  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevensom).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM  CAIX 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   ROLE   OF  THE  JUDICIARY   IN 
PRESERVING    AMERICA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  June  25, 1971,  the  distinguished  Junior 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robeht 
Byrd,  addressed  the  41st  Fourth  Circuit 
Judicial  Conference.  This  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Judicial  Conference  was  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  and  was  attended  by  out- 
standing lawyers  and  Jurists  from 
throughout  the  area  of  the  Fourth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit. 

Since  that  date  of  June  25,  about  3 
weeks  ago,  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  those  who  were  pres- 
ent commenting  on  how  excellent  was 
the  address  made  by  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  These  communications 
have  come  from  outstanding  lawyers  In 
Virginia  and  from  Judges  in  Virginia, 
all  of  whom  were  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  the  logic  of  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

So,  after  receiving  so  many  communi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  speech,  I  sought 
the  permission  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  his  speech.  AH  of 
us  in  the  Senate  know  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  to  be  a  man  of  unusual 
ability,  and  one  who  is  learned  in  the 
law.  Speaking  personally,  I  cherish  my 
close  association  with  him  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  commend  him  and 
compliment  the  people  of  his  State  for 
the  magnificent  job  that  he  is  doing  in 
representing  not  only  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  but  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

I  ask  lumnimous  consent  that  the  out- 
standing address  delivered  by  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  U.S.  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
on  June  25.  1971.  before  the  4Ist  Fourth 
Circuit  Judicial  Conference,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODEESS    BT    ROBEST    C.    BtBD,    U.S.    SbNATOB 

From  West  ViBODnA 

Chief  Judge  Haynsworth,  Judge  Maxwell, 
Judges  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  feel  privileged,  and  I  value  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  address  the  4l8t  Fourth  Circuit 
Judicial  Conference. 

The  role  of  the  Judiciary  In  preserving 
America  for  our  chUdren  cannot  be  under- 
estlnutted. 

All  of  us  have  noted  the  recent  break- 
down In  order  In  this  country.  We  have  noted 
a  trend,  now  quite  pronounced,  to  reject  au- 
thority of  any  sort,  to  decide  for  oneself 
whether  a  particular  law  or  rule  Is  to  be 
obeerved.  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  and  considerable  moment  to  the 
courts,  since  the  power  which  courts  have  Is 
pretty  much  dependent  on  the  wUllngness 
of  the  parties  and  the  public  to  obey  ruUngs 
even  when  they  disagree  with  them. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  remark 
frequently  ascribed  to  President  Jackson 
that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had  made  his 
decision,  now  let  him  enforce  It;  or  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  overworked  phraae  about 
the  Court  having  neither  purae  nor  sword;  In 
order  to  apnreclate  that  It  Is  the  authority 
of  the  courts  which  Inevitably  Buffers  first 
and  greatest  from  a  disposition  not  to  be 
bound  by  rule  or  authority — which  disposi- 
tion unfortunately  has  gained  wide  ctir- 
reney  In  our  society. 

Since  this  Is  true,  it  Is  more  than  paeslng 
strange,  then,  that  many  persons  believe 
that  some  of  the  federal  courts,  and  In  par- 
ticular the  TTnlted  States  Supreme  Court, 
have  done  more  than  any  other  branch  of 


government — local,  state,  or  federal — to 
foster  such  a  feeling  and  mood  and  dis- 
position In  our  society — more  Indeed  than 
any  other  Institution  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  American  educatlonsbl  es- 
tablishment. 

I  realize  the  obligation  aU  lawyers  necee- 
sarlly  feel  to  accord  the  greatest  amount  of 
respect  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  feel  that 
obligation;  my  feeling  of  respect  Is  consid- 
erable; I  honor  the  Court  as  an  Institution. 
But  I  need  not  quote  the  remarks  of  dis- 
tinguished judges,  lawyers,  and  scholars  that 
respect  does  not  require  loss  of  critical 
faculty. 

Thus,  despite  my  trepidation,  despite  my 
respect,  and  despite  the  fact  that  I  address 
a  body  of  men  whose  professional  lives  are 
Inextricably  Involved  In  parsing  and  closely 
examining  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  appellate  courts  and  the 
District  Courts,  I  sincerely  truat  that  you 
win  not  think  It  presumptuous  of  me  to  be- 
lieve It  possible  to  contribute  to  the  dlsciis- 
slon  by  sharing  with  you  not  only  my  own 
thoughts  but  also  the  conclusions  and 
thoughts  which  I  hear  expressed  frequently 
In  the  Congress  and  In  the  conversations  and 
letters  from  constituents  about  the  Supreme 
Court  and  what  are  considered  Its  errors  of 
recent  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  areas  in  which 
the  Court's  rulings  carry  out  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  and  promulgate  standards 
for  sound  governance  of  society.  But  whUe 
we  welcome  and  support  those  rulings,  our 
objections  run  to  the  fact  that  the  Court 
has  In  many  areas  a{>peared  not  to  follow 
the  Constitution — or  has  followed  strained 
Interpretations  of  It  or  has  Ignored  Congres- 
sional direction  In  matters  subject  to  statu- 
tory regulatl(Mi. 

Thus,  while  we  welcomed  the  Allen  de- 
cision last  year  was  welcomed  authorlElng 
trial  judges  to  take  the  neceeeary  steps  to 
deal  with  obstreperous  defendants  by  set- 
ting them  outside  the  oourtroom  or  binding 
and  gagging  them  or  citing  them  Immedi- 
ately for  contempt  of  court — and  whUe  It  Is 
to  be  hoiped  the  same  standards  will  be  ap- 
plied to  riotous  defense  counsel — one  cannot 
Ignore  the  evidence  that  the  Court  Itartf 
has  contributed  to  the  problem  by  applying 
Court-created  constitutional  limitations  on 
the  Inherent  powers  of  trial  judges  to  deal 
with  contempt  committed  In  their  pres- 
ence or  outsl<ie  their  presence.  The  unprec- 
edented a{>pllcatlon  of  jury  trial  require- 
ments to  contempts  when  the  sentence  may 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  rulings  in  May- 
berry  this  Term,  and  the  Mississippi  case 
within  the  last  month  limiting  the  authority 
of  judges  to  deal  with  contempts  directed 
at  them — these  and  other  rulings  appear 
to  be  expressing  a  feeling  that  trial  judges, 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Conatltu- 
tlon,  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  be  fair  and 
just. 

In  other  words,  one  can  perceive  this 
series  of  cases  only  as  carrying  over  to  the 
trial  judges  the  Court's  well-known  aversion 
to  trusting  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to 
uphold  the  Constitution.  When  a  body  of 
men  forming  the  court  of  last  resort  In  this 
country  becomes  seized  of  such  a  fear — a 
fear  of  their  lower  court  brethren  and  of 
legislators  and  for  all  we  know  of  the 
President  as  well — then  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial danger  that  rigid  rules  will  be  laid 
down  to  clrcimiscrlbe  the  discretion  of  every- 
one. 

And  unleaa  my  reading  Is  wrong,  I  see  a 
danger  that  this  mistrust  so  recently  ap- 
plied to  the  trial  courts  Is  soon  to  be  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  legislatures.  The  Court 
recently  granted  review  of  an  appellate  court 
decision  suatalnlng  the  power  of  the  Wis- 
consin leglBlatTire  to  Imprison  summarily 
Father  Oroppl  for  leading  a  raid  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  legislature  while  It  was  in  ses- 
sion    to     protest     a     legislative     decision. 


It  would  not  sttrprlBe  me  at  all  to  find  the 
PotoeU  and  Bond  decisions,  and  the  decisions 
curbing  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  leg- 
islatures to  Investigate,  expanded  and  ap- 
plied to  Infringe  on  the  Inherent  power  of 
legislatures — and  of  Congress — to  punish  for 
contempt  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
courts.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  submit 
to  further  chipping  away  at  the  powers  and 
prerogaUvee  of  leglslatora  and  trial  Judges. 

Thus,  even  when  the  Court,  as  in  the 
Allen  case,  reaches  an  eminently  correct  re- 
sult. It  may  be  that  the  problem  was  either 
created  or  compounded  by  earlier  Court  de- 
cisions or  still  remains  a  problem  because 
the  Court  persists  In  error. 

I  would  not  contend  that  the  Justices  have 
been  actuated  by  anything  but  high  motives 
or  pure  Ideals.  The  problem.  Instead,  has 
been  that  they  have  made  bad  law  and  ren- 
dered wrong  decisions  In  pursuit  of  those 
high  motives  and  pure  Ideals  rather  than 
admit  that  however  socially  desirable  scnne- 
thlng  might  be  In  abstract  principle  It 
should  not  be  attained  except  within  the  con- 
text of  i^pUcable  constitutional,  principles. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  noting 
the  recent  decision  Involving  the  closing  of 
a  number  of  swimming  pools  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  after  their  desegregated  opera- 
tion was  decreed  by  a  local  federal  district 
court.  In  a  flve-to-four  decision,  the  Court 
held— and,  I  think,  rlghUy — that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  compel  the  City  of  Jackson 
to  reopen  those  pools. 

Some  of  the  Justices  may  have  felt  that 
the  Jackson  officials  closed  the  pools  because 
of  an  Impure  motive,  a  refusal  to  operate 
them  so  as  to  permit  white  children  and 
adulte  and  Negro  children  and  adults  to  swim 
together. 

But  tba/t  was  not  the  question  which  faced 
the  Court.  The  question  was  whether  the 
United  States  Constitution  compelled  the 
City  to  reopen  and  to  operate  those  pools. 
It  was  a  question  of  constitutionality,  and  I 
think  that  Chief  Justice  Burger's  concurring 
opinion  ct^uled  the  matter  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  bettered.  "All  that  is  good  Is  not 
conunanded  by  the  Constitution  and  all  that 
Is  bad  is  not  forbidden  by  it." 

In  the  spirit  of  judging  the  issue  by  what 
the  Constitution  commands  or  forbids,  then, 
the  majority  noted  that  insofar  as  the  equal 
protection  clause  was  concerned  everyone  in 
Jackson  was  deprived  of  puUlc  swimming 
pools.  The  City  was  not  attempting  sur- 
reptitiously to  preserve  racial  separation  by 
seeing  that  the  pools  were  kept  In  operation 
In  collusion  with  private  groupe.  The  pools 
were  closed.  Thus,  said  the  majority,  what- 
ever the  motivation  of  public  officials,  their 
acts  were  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
nor  did  the  Constitution  require  them  to 
opwrate  what  is  In  essence  a  luxury. 

The  minority  did  not  look  at  the  matter 
that  way.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  Jack- 
son officials  had  been  actuated  by  bad  mo- 
tives: beca\ise  their  thoughts  were  Impure 
their  actions  were  constitutionally  tainted 
and  the  Court  ought  not  let  them  "get  away 
with  it." 

It  should  be  said  that  some  Justices  resist 
the  impulse  to  sit  In  judgment  on  the  Inner- 
most thoughts  and  motivations  of  otbars 
and.  Instead,  Judge  their  actions  by  the 
standards  of  constitutional  commands  and 
prohibitions.  But  others,  unfortunately,  ap- 
pear to  psychoanalyse  motives  and  approve 
or  condemn  actions  on  the  basis  of  what 
such  an  exercise  In  psychology  reveals. 

It  U  thU  proclivity  which  comes  through 
clearly  if  we  look  at  the  "sit-in"  caaas  of  the 
early  1000's,  which  Ulustrate  how  a  majority 
of  the  Court  has  often  confused  good  In- 
tentlons  with  lawful  actions,  starting  the 
nation  on  a  path  leading  to  dlaorder  and 
contempt  for  law. 

The  eaaenoe  of  the  philosophy  of  the  "sit- 
in"  movement  was  the  conviction  that  if  law 
protected  the  prejudice  of  an  owner  of  prl- 
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vkt«  property  In  being  selective  regftrdlng  his 
choice  of  customers,  then  the  Uw  would  be 
disobeyed.  It  would  be  vlolkted  by  persons 
placing  their  bodies  In  forbidden  areas  and 
Inrltlng  arrest.  I  should  say  that  If  all  these 
people  wanted  was  to  bear  witness  to  their 
objection  to  racial  discrimination  by  invit- 
ing arrest  and  submitting  to  conviction  for 
violating  clearly  neutral  and  constitutional 
laws,  thereby  petitioning  for  legislative 
change  outlawing  private  discrimination, 
that  would  be  one  thing.  The  actions  mJght 
be  disruptive  but  the  viability  of  law  to 
preserve  order  would  not  be  called  Into 
question. 

But  neither  the  demonstratora  nor  the 
Supreme  Court  was  willing  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter at  that.  The  demonstrators  did  not  sub- 
mit to  conviction  as  a  method  of  bearing 
witness;  they  appealed,  seeking  to  void  their 
convictions  by  obtaining  a  ruling  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  either  otrtlawed  all 
private  discrimination  or  else  prohibited  the 
enforcement  of  trespass  and  other  laws  by 
which  the  9t*tes  and  localities  lent  some 
assistance  to  store  owners  and  other  owners 
of  private  property.  Such  a  ruUng,  of  course, 
would  have  bad  enormous  consequences  for 
American  constitutional  jurls]irud«nce,  all 
of  It  bad.  Some  Justices,  notably  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Justice  Ooldberg,  were  will- 
ing to  go  that  far.  A  majority  of  the  Justices 
did  not  feel  so  inclined.  But  that  did  not 
mean  that  the  demonatrators  were  out  of 
luck.  The  Court  simply  used  every  device 
which  could  be  thought  of  to  reverse  all  con- 
victions without  ever  reaching  the  ultimate 
decision. 

The  result  was  that  not  any  convtotion 
which  was  aM>eaIed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
was  sustained.  No  doubt  the  majority  was 
Impressed  with  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  gensfal  "good"  motivation  of  the  demon- 
strators. No  doubt  the  majority  thought 
that  some  means,  alixMst  any  means,  were 
justified  In  order  to  let  the  "pure  In  heart" 
off.  The  radiations  from  these  decisions  show 
what  a  monumental  mistake  this  sentimen- 
tal conclusion  from  the  heart  Instead  of  from 
the  head  was  In  fact. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  wmvss  of  cam- 
pus demonstrators,  arrogantly  presuming 
themselves  qualified  to  dictate  educa- 
tional decisions,  were  undertaken  with  the 
the  demonstrators  in  the  "stt-ln"  cases  had 
succeeded.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
demonstrators  bad  not  had  to  pay  to  bear 
witness  with  Jan  sentences  Inspired  the  cry 
for  amnesty  which  accompanied  every  dem- 
onstration, every  trashing,  every  Invasion 
of  a  dean's  offlos,  which  the  students  under- 
took. Or  It  may  be  that  the  amnesty  cry 
simply  reflected  ths  puerile  character  of  the 
affluent  college  student  as  contrasted  with 
the  serKrus  purpose  un<lerlylng  the  Negro 
demonstratots'  actions. 

Whichever  is  the  case  Is  rsaUy  Irrelevant. 
The  earlier  Court  dsdatons  which  afflrmad 
that  a  dsgree  of  "p>ailty"  of  mottve  could 
excuse  lawbreaklng  bore  fruit,  not  only  In 
the  collage  dsmonstrattons.  but  also  In  the 
riots  when  apparently  raq)eetable  people 
went  to  looting  to  secure  what  they  wanted 
and  In  ths  "rook"  festivals  where  young  peo- 
ple flaunted  their  dlstasts  for  all  valusa  by 
engaging  In  aptaa.  nudity,  open  public  oopula- 
tloo,  open  martjuaoa  smoking,  and  opsn 
perviaslve  destruction  of  property. 

Bitter  fruit,  indsed.  but  the  lesson  Is  un- 
Isamsd  where  the  learning  of  It  wovUd  be 
most  valuable.  Kvldenee?  On  June  7  of  this 
year,  then  was  a  flve-to-four  rtactalofi  of  ths 
Supreme  Court  which  reversed  the  Califor- 
nia convleClon  of  disturbing  tba  public  peace 
by  offensive  conduct  of  a  youth  who  appeared 
In  the  crowded  oocrldors  of  a  court  bouse  in 
the  presence  of  woman  and  children  with 
the  four  letter  word  "F — the  draft"  printed 
on  his  Jacket.  The  Court's  opinion  was  writ- 
ten, incredibly,  by  Mr.  Justice  "tf«*".  and 
at  one  point  he  solemnly  assures  us  that  it 
Is  "ort«D  true  that  one  ma&li  vulgarity  Is 


another's  lyric."  In  the  same  paragraph,  he 
says:  "Surely  the  State  has  no  right  to 
cleanse  public  debate  to  the  point  where  It  Is 
grammatlcaUy  palauble  to  the  most  squeam- 
ish among  us." 

So,  objection  to  the  profusion  of  four-letter 
words  and  the  meet  open  profanity  is  ap- 
palling only  to  the  "squeamish"  among  us! 
The  power  of  government  to  prevent  chil- 
dren and  objecting  adults  from  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  objectionable  and  callous 
obsoenltles  means  nothing  more  to  the 
Justlcee  than  making  "public  debate  .  .  . 
grammatically  palatable."  It  is  nothing  short 
of  astounding  I  It  would  help  the  Justices 
in  the  majority  to  take  a  walk  around  a  few 
blocks  of  their  Court  building  and  jiut 
obeerve  and  listen  to  the  nauseating  lan- 
guage and  the  sickening  abuse  of  verbal 
sexual  assault  which  any  woman,  no  matter 
bow  old  or  how  yovmg  she  may  be.  Is  sub- 
jected to.  The  streets  are  unfit  for  decent 
people  now  and  it  U  timgtc  to  notice  how 
young  children  so  casually  utter  the  most 
obscene,  barnyard  languags  which  they  have 
picked  up  by  simply  listening. 

More  evidence?  On  June  1,  the  Court 
struck  down  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
right  of  assembly  a  Cincinnati  ordinance 
which  punished  persons  who  congregated  on 
the  public  streets  and  engaged  in  annojrlng 
conduct.  The  majority  was  not  even  con- 
cerned vrith  the  conduct  the  particular  de- 
fendants had  engaged  In.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
simply  pronounced  that  no  government 
could  "make  criminal  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  assembly  simply  because  its  exercise 
may  be  'annoying*  to  some  people."  Further- 
mote,  he  said,  government  could  not  proceed 
against  persons  who  annoy  others  because 
of  "their  Idess.  their  lifestyle  or  their  physi- 
cal appearance." 

With  all  due  respect,  I  submit  that  this 
Is  ridiculous!  Of  course,  merely  assembling 
to  express  ideas  or  protest  may  not  be  pro- 
hibited if  It  should  annoy  some  persons.  But 
what  about  a  crowd  of  rowdies  who  harass 
passers-by,  who  throw  trash  around  them, 
who  congregate  outslds  a  church  and  throw 
a  drunken  revel.  Is  there  any  doulst  In  your 
minds  that  such  annoying  conduct  should  be 
punishable?  The  Court  should  have  restricted 
the  City's  application  of  the  ordinance;  it  Is 
not  dUfioult  to  dlstlngiilah  between  protected 
and  unprotected  conduct.  But  the  Court 
blithely  struck  the  whole  ordinance  down. 

And  what  is  wrong  with  sf^lylng  such  an 
ordinance  to  the  sort  of  grimy  loafers  who 
are  famUlar  to  us  all  if  their  "lifestyle"  in- 
volves pubUc  nudity  and  public  copulation 
or  simply  who  gather  in  unsightly  conglom- 
erations which  affront  every  decent  person. 

Thus,  the  trend  whleh  began  with  the 
"sit-in"  cases  continues  unabated.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  ssems  content  to  preserve 
the  right  of  everyone,  in  the  current  ver- 
nacular, "to  do  his  thing"  no  matter  how 
nauseating  It  may  be  to  his  feUow  clttsens. 
But  we  have  come  so  far  from  the  "sit-in" 
cases  that  we  do  not  have  as  an  excuse  the 
argument  of  purity  of  motives.  Some  of  the 
"Bit-ln-ers"  may  have  bad  good  motivations; 
many  of  thsse  people  now  are  simply  bums, 
addicted  to  drugs  and  immorality  and  avoid- 
ance of  work.  But  somehow  they  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  their  own  "lifestyle". 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  what  has 
happened  to  the  JusUcss  U  the  sort  of  thing 
which  afflicts  people  who  think  In  oonoepts 
and  abstractions  Instead  of  tinnfcim  m 
"things"'  as  I  beUeve  Justice  Htdmaa  once 
recommended.  Abstractly,  it  may  be  a  good 
thing  that  each  person  should  have  a  large 
degree  of  control  over  his  person  in  the  sense 
that  his  choice  of  "lifestyle,"  of  language  and 
dress  and  Insure  and  ths  Ilk*  Is  pretty  much 
unfettered  by  the  legal  system.  But  the  actu- 
auty  of  the  matter  Is  that  society  then  Is  at 
the  maroy  ol  ths  lowsst  common  dexuxnl- 
nator  of  "lifestyle"  and  behavior. 

Society  has  an  interest  in  having  clean, 
safe  streets.  And  If  a  subclass  of  people  per- 


sist in  attempting  to  turn  those  st-eets  (or 
parks  or  whatever)  into  pestilential  mud- 
holes  In  which  unsightly  indlvidvuOs  using 
nauseaUng  language  indulge  In  obnoxious 
behavior,  then  society  U  obligated  to  sweep 
them  off  the  streets.  It  does  us  little  good  to 
speak  of  the  upllfUng  qualities  of  individual 
freedom  if  our  children  and  our  women,  in- 
deed any  decent  human  being  offended  by 
such  things  (and  there  U  no  reason  men  may 
not  be  so  offended ) .  are  subjected  to  spectacle 
after  spectacle  of  degrading  public  activities. 

And  yet,  the  Court  gives  no  sign  of  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  freedom  for  all  cannot 
exist  without  the  exercise  of  responsibility 
for  aU  and  the  fact  that  if  there  are  persons 
In  the  society  Incapable  of  balancing  thelr 
exerclse  of  freedom  with  the  exercise  of  re- 
sponsibility, then  society  must  rein  them  in. 
Instead,  the  Court  has  Just  granted  review 
of  two  vagrancy  cases  and  we  may  except 
that  in  the  coming  Term  the  abUity  of  police, 
of  society,  to  deal  with  petty  criminals,  pro- 
f  eesional  bums,  and  obnoxious  characters  will 
be  further  curbed. 

This  Is  not  idle  prophecy.  We  need  only 
look  at  other  cases  to  noUce  how  con- 
centration on  abstractions  has  created  a 
gulf  between  the  Justices  and  the  reaUty 
which  the  rest  of  the  people  must  live  with. 

A  good  example  is  In  the  area  of  forced  in- 
tegration in  the  public  scho<^.  The  deeegre- 
gatlon  decUlon  of  1964  was  right  and  proper, 
in  my  Judgment.  I  beUeve  that  decision  Is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  t>elleve  further  that  a  majority  of  white 
Americans  want  black  Americans  to  have  the 
opportunity  for  education  and  economic  ad- 
vancement which  they  rightfully  should  have. 
But  those  desirabls  goals,  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  be  reached  by  some  of  the  means 
that  have  been  reeorted  to  to  effectuate  forced 
integration. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  that  matter  here  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  almoet  fanatical  efforts 
to  force  an  artificial  racial  mix  in  the  schools 
only  ssrve  to  push  the  suburbs  ever  out- 
ward and  inevitably  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
Inner  cities,  together  with  their  public  school 
systems.  Forced  integration  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced better  education  for  black  or  white, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  It  wlU.  Indeed 
It  may  have  done  Just  ths  contrary.  The 
numbers  game  being  played  with  respect  to 
forcsd  integration  Is  doomed  to  failure,  and 
the  American  people  in  general,  in  my  (pin- 
ion— black  as  well  as  white — would  like  to 
see  an  end  to  this  folly  which  threatens  to 
convert  the  primary  purpose  of  the  public 
school  system  from  that  of  education  to  that 
of  integration. 

Under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  no  child  may  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  race  in  the 
assignment  to  a  public  school.  This,  in  es- 
sence, was  the  Twa^wim  of  the  lOM  school 
decision.  And  it  was  the  right  decision,  based 
on  ths  Constitution  as  amended. 

In  the  years  that  have  slnos  intervened, 
not  one  "Jot  or  tittle"  has  been  changed  in 
the  verbiage  of  that  amendment.  Yet,  chil- 
dren today — by  virtue  largely  of  Federal 
Court  dedslMts — are  being  assigned  to  pub- 
lic schools  throughout  the  South,  specifically 
and  wholly  on  the  basis  ol  their  race,  and 
thatalooe. 

How  long  wUl  the  people  tolerate  the  seem- 
ing obsession  of  the  courts  In  this  profit- 
less pursuit  of  abatraot  social  goals  rather 
than  pursuit  of  reality? 

Another  example  of  ooaoentratlon  on  ab- 
stractions is  in  connection  with  the  rash  of 
instanoes  of  fiag  burnings  and  other  acts  of 
deeecratlon  we  have  witnessed  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  would  no  donbt  have  astonished 
ths  drafters  and  enactars  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment had  It  been  suggeeted  that  they  might 
bs  immnnlaing  a  shoddy  practlos  of  pro- 
testing socnsthlng  through  the  dsssciatlun 
of  the  fiag:  "symbolic  spseeh"  as  a  oonospt 
and  a  fact  would  undoubtedly  have  merited 
only  contemptuous  lejeetton  from  Madison 
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and  the  members  of  the  First  Congress.  It  Is 
simply  absurd  to  permit  the  flag  to  be  so 
treated  simply  because  someone  wants  to 
make  a  splashy  show  of  protesting  a  griev- 
ance— a  ^evance  often  feigned  rather  than 
real. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  at  a  time  when  patri- 
otism Is  at  a  low  ebb  and  devotion  to  country 
is  something  too  many  people  snicker  at,  the 
Court  Is  lending  support  to  further  erosion 
not  out  of  any  sympathy  for  such  a  sorry 
trend  but  because  the  attention  of  the 
Justices  Is  focused  on  an  abstraction,  on  a 
concept  of  speech  as  an  absolute. 

It  is  this  same  single-minded  focus.  I  be- 
lieve, which  forms  the  basis  for  the  Court's 
Incredible  performance  with  regard  to  obecen- 
ity.  From  Roth  to  the  cases  this  Term,  the 
Court — Justices  Black  and  Douglas  dissent- 
ing— have  pronounced  obscenity  to  be  out- 
side the  area  of  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  So  much  for  official  doctrine. 
The  result,  ss  the  Court  has  proceeded 
through  the  cases,  is  that  lees  and  less  is 
held  to  be  legally  obscene,  from  the  printed 
page  of  the  grubby  paperbacks  produced 
solely  to  titillate,  to  the  peep  shows,  to  the 
feature  movies  which  throw  in  a  little  some- 
thing "socially  algnlflcant"  to  Justify  the 
08%  raw  sex. 

"nie  Court  seems  to  be  so  tied  up  in  single- 
minded  concentration  on  free  speech  in  the 
abstract  that  its  rules  and  standards  for 
defining  what  is  obscene  and  for  supivessing 
what  Is  obscene  have  so  hemmed  in  the 
police  and  the  lower  courts  that  they  are 
Incapable  of  protecting  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public  from  constant  exposure  to  all  this 
sordidness.  As  a  result,  free  speech  is  not 
advanced  any,  but  a  lot  of  fast-buck,  seedy 
operators  are  making  a  lot  of  money  off  a 
clientele  of  pathetic  people  who  are  being 
made  even  more  pathetic  by  the  exploitation 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  entire  area  of  First  Amendment  juris- 
prudence is  infected  with  the  Court's  be- 
gullement  by  an  abstraction.  The  Infection 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  Times  v.  Sullivan 
case  and  the  cases  toUowiixg  it  In  which 
the  Court  is  immunizing  more  and  more 
libel  and  slander  from  legal  accountability. 
Certainly,  It  Is  one  of  the  prime  functions  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  protect  public  dis- 
closure on  public  issues.  Free  press  and  free 
speech  are  absolutely  neceesary  to  the  func- 
tioning of  a  free  government.  But  freedom, 
I  assert  again,  without  req>onslbillty  ts 
detrimental  and  destructive  of  the  values  of 
a  free  society. 

Now  the  Court  tells  us  the  defense  of  truth 
is  Inadequate  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
media.  The  First  Amendment  protects  lying 
too,  unless  a  libeled  person  can  psycho- 
analyze the  offender  and  show  the  Jury  that 
malice  lay  at  the  base  of  the  lying.  So  far, 
the  burden  of  such  a  rule  has  been  on  public 
officials  and  candidates  for  public  office  who 
have  always  been  considered  fair  game  any- 
way, but  in  the  recent  Rosenbloom  case,  the 
Court  extended  the  nile  to  libels  and  def- 
amations of  private  Individuals  connected 
in  some  way  with  an  event  the  media  finds 
"newsworthy." 

I  think  that  it  Is  fortunate  when  we  turn 
from  the  area  of  First  Amendment  Juris- 
prudence to  the  area  of  criminal  law  and 
criminal  procedure  that  we  see  refiected  in 
recent  Supreme  Court  cases  a  dissatisfaction 
with  abstraction  and  a  dedication  to  realism 
which  the  criminal  cases  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren's  tenure  wholly  lacked. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  search  and 
seizure  which  still  remains  a  morass  of  con- 
tradictory rules  and  arbitrary  limitations, 
the  Court  is  moving  away  from  a  hyperac- 
tive concern  with  the  rights  of  criminal  de- 
fendants In  the  abstract  and  deciding  cases 
on  the  basis  of  the  effect  of  constitutional 
rules  in  real  cases. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  cases  which  bear 
out  theee  statements,  for  you  are  more 
famUlar  with  them  than  I.  Nor  wUl  I  dwell 


further  on  my  point  about  the  Court's  ab- 
straction with  theory  versus  reality  as  evi- 
denced in  the  Bruton  case  in  1968.  the  Hor- 
rison  case  in  the  1987  Term  of  the  Court, 
or  m  Miranda,  Escobedo,  Wade  and  the  like, 
except  to  say  the  importance  of  cases  like 
Afiranda  Ls  not  so  much  the  damage  that  is 
actually  done  in  keeping  out  valid  confes- 
sions or  authentic  reliable  evidence.  The 
damage  lies  In  the  fact  that  every  crook  is 
thereby  encouraged  to  think  that  a  hyper- 
technlcal  Court  is  turning  their  confederates 
loose.  An  Increase  in  confldence  that.  If 
caught  they  can  "beat  the  rap",  has  with- 
out doubt  contributed  to  the  Increase  in 
crime. 

It  is  in  that  sense  I  think  that  we  have 
to  acknowledge  the  infiuence  of  court  de- 
cisions on  crime.  Criminals,  normally,  do  not 
read  Supreme  Court  decisions  or  lower  court 
decisions.  But  once  a  court  begins  to  lean 
hard  on  the  police  and  Issues  a  few  rulings 
that  are  publicized  which  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  convict,  criminals  are  encouraged 
simply  becCuse  the  impression  is  about  that 
their  chances  are  better. 

Severity  of  sentence  in  my  opinion  is  a  de- 
terrent to  crime.  Equally  effective  is  the  be- 
lief generally  abroad  that  the  chances  of 
getting  caught  and  being  convicted  and  serv- 
ing time  are  substantial.  The  principal  fault 
of  the  courts  In  recent  years  is  that  they 
have  made  possible  a  contrary  opinion. 

But  not  only  criminals  are  subject  to  such 
prevailing  influences.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
trial  courts  also  now,  state  and  federal,  have 
for  years  been  afflicted  with  the  fear  of  re- 
versta  by  the  higher  courts  so  that  they  have 
grown  more  and  more  lenient  on  sen- 
tences, given  defendants  more  and  more  of 
the  doubt  in  ruling  on  suppression  motions, 
and  generally  have  made  the  Jobs  of  proeecu- 
tors  more  difficult.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
for  example,  a  study  of  the  district  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  show  that 
the  Bupersensitlve-to-defendants  attitude  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  made  trial  Judges 
lean  over  backward  in  favor  of  defendants. 

There  would  appear  to  be  little  doubt  then 
that  a  change  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  crimi- 
nal law  should  correct  this  attitude.  It  will 
be  none  too  soon  In  my  opinion.  If  we  are  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  splrallng  Increase  in  crime 
we  must  speed  up  trials  which  means  cutting 
out  a  lot  of  the  waste  and  the  coddling  which 
goes  on.  Stiff  sentences  have  to  be  handed  out 
upon  conviction.  Habeas  corpus  must  be  re- 
turned to  traditional  limits  so  that  once  a 
defendant  has  exhausted  his  appeal  rights 
he  cannot  simply,  over  and  over  again,  clog 
up  the  courts  with  frivolous  petitions. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  if  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  at  one  end  of  the  process  and 
habeas  corpus  at  the  other  end  were  returned 
to  their  traditional  orientation  the  clutter  in 
the  courts  could  be  cleaned  up  faster,  trials 
cotild  be  more  expeditious,  sentences  would 
be  more  meaningful,  and  Justice  would  be 
done,  society  as  well  as  the  criminal. 

Regrettably,  I  mxist  except  from  my  gen- 
erally complimentary  remarks  about  the 
Court's  very  recent  criminal  l«w  trends  Its 
search  and  seizure  doctrines.  As  the 
Coolidge  decision  handed  do>wn  only  this 
week  demonstrates,  the  Court  Is  still  mired 
in  confusion  of  its  own  earlier  making  with 
respect  to  the  Fourth  Amendment,  and, 
through  its  unwise  extension  of  the  unwise 
exclusionary  rule  to  the  States,  the  confu- 
sion affiicts  all  fifty  States.  Coolidge  is  par- 
tlc\ilarly  illustrative  since  there  the  majority 
held  th*t  police  who  had  come  lawfully  onto 
the  defendant's  property  to  arrest  him  law- 
fully were  held  forbidden  to  seize  and  im- 
pound his  car  which  was  parked  in  iriain 
view  In  his  driveway  and  which  poUce  knew 
had  been  used  in  the  ccHnmlssion  of  a  brutal 
murder  of  a  14-year  old  girl. 

Worse  still,  on  the  same  day  in  the  Bivens 
case  a  six-Justioe  majority  held  that  any 
crook  who  claimed  that  federal  agents  had 


committed  an  unlawful  search  and  seizure 
could  sue  for  damages  in  the  federal  courts. 
No  act  of  Congress  gives  them  this  right; 
the  Fourth  Amendment  says  nothing  about 
it.  But  the  Court  implied  the  remedy  frtnn 
the  "spirit"  of  the  Amendment. 

The  harm  to  law  enforcemant  is  (H>vio\u. 
CooUdte  demonstrates  that  the  Justices 
caimot  agree  on  what  constitutes  Illegal 
searches,  but  if  law  enforcement  offlcAs  in 
the  field  guess  wrong  they  are  subject  to 
suit  under  a  judicially-created  tort  theory. 

No  more  can  society  live  In  a  state  of  fear 
of  crime  than  it  can  suffer  the  degradation  of 
many  of  its  members  by  abuse  of  the  right  of 
speech  and  press.  We  were  once  in  a  state 
where  these  exoeases  did  not  exist  and  no 
one  can  argue  we  were  leas  free.  Then,  a  man 
could  take  his  family  out  without  fear  of  rob- 
bery or  rape  or  subjecting  his  children  to  the 
brutallzatlon  of  language  and  immorality 
and  fear  which  now  exists.  That  man  and  his 
family  were  free.  We  can  have  that  state  of 
existence  again  but  it  takes  discipline  and 
rejection  of  what  passes  for  intellectual  coun- 
sel these  days.  It  takes  perseverance  and  dedi- 
cation to  first  principles.  And  we  can  do  it. 

Let  me  repeat.  In  closing,  that  I  have  re- 
^>ect  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  Institu- 
tion. But  I  shall  continue  to  be  disturbed  by 
what  my  coUeague  in  the  Senate,  Sam  J. 
Brvln  of  North  Carolina — a  distinguished 
jurist  in  his  own  right — has  called  the 
"misty  Idealism"  of  many  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions in  recent  years. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  Constitute 
them  how  you  will,  governments  are  always 
governments  of  men,  and  no  part  of  any 
government  is  better  than  the  men  to  whom 
that  part  is  entrusted.  .  .  .  The  courts  do  not 
escape  that  rule.  So  far  as  the  Individual  Is 
concerned,  a  constitutional  government  is  as 
good  as  its  courts;  no  better,  no  worse. 

The  Federal  Judiciary,  of  which  you  who 
are  here  today  are  so  Important  a  part,  bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  years  ahead  for 
a  return  to  order  and  tranquility  In  our  so- 
ciety, a  restoration  of  respect  for  law  and 
the  courts,  and  the  preeervatlon  of  constitu- 
tional government. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AQREE- 
ItEST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


IiIESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  206)  to  reprint  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made". 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  0483.  An  act  to  amend  section  6333 
of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
authority  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
general  of  Marine  Corps  officers  designated 
under  that  section  for  appropriate  higher 
commands  or  for  performance  of  duties  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility;  and 

H.R.  8806.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
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■pecUI  cAtegoiT  of  nonrnMllable  m«tt«r  cer- 
tain nuktcrUl  offend  for  sale  to  mlnort,  to 
Improve  tbe  protection  of  tbe  rlfbt  of 
prlvmcy  by  defining  obacene  mafl  matter,  and 
for  other  puipoaea. 


HOI78E  BIZjUB  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  uid  referred,  u 
Indicated: 

HJL  0483.  An  act  to  amend  eecUon  6333  of 
UUe  10,  United  BUtea  Code,  to  provide  au- 
tborlty  for  i4>polntment  to  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral of  Ifarlne  Oorps  officers  designated 
under  that  aectlon  tor  appropriate  higher 
t^mmm^nAm  Qt  for  performance  of  dutlea  of 
great  Importance  and  reqwnalblUty:  to  the 
Committee  on  Aimed  Senricee. 

H.R.  8806.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  89.  United 
States  Code,  to  eieUide  from  tbe  malla  as 
a  special  category  of  nonmailable  matter 
certain  material  offered  for  sale  to  minors, 
to  Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
privacy  by  defining  obscene  mall  matter,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDIMO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spoiro).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


LAOS — APPROPRIATING    "IN   THE 
BUND" 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  course  of  the  Jime  7  closed  session  of 
tbe  Senate  at  which  various  T3B.  activi- 
ties in  Laos  were  discussed,  I  stated  that 
I  would  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  bin.  8.  939,  limit- 
ing obligations  or  expenditures  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  military  assistance,  and  all 
other  U.S.  activities  in  Laos  to  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
sole  exception  was  combat  air  (4>erations 
by  UJ3.  forces  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  area  in  southern  Laos. 

On  June  15, 1  made  a  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  which 
the  amendment,  amendment  No.  160, 
was  printed. 

As  stated  on  both  Jime  7  and  15,  my 
reason  for  proposing  such  an  amend- 
ment was  because  in  many  cases  we  have 
been  authorising  and  appropriating 
money  for  our  activities  abroad  "in  the 
blind";  that  is,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  we  were  and  are  really  spending, 
or  how  said  funds  were  being  spent. 

In  the  course  of  conslderaUon  of  the 
defense  authorisation  bill  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  asked  for  its  views  on  this, 
my  amendment. 

Their  memorandum  in  reply  states 
that— 

DOD  strmgly  oppoees  the  amendment. 

This  memorandum  contained  one  con- 
fidential paragraph  and  one  paragraph 
classified  "secret."  The  remainder  of  the 


memorandum  was  not  classlfled,  how- 
ever, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  memorandum,  less  the  two 
classlfled  paragraphs,  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows : 

OOD  PoamoK  OH  tmb  STKUfaroM 
AMDfoicnrr 

(Adding  Sec.  603  to  tbe  bill  S.  930  which 
authorizes  appropriations  In  FT  73  for  pro- 
curement, etc.  for  tbe  Armed  Forces.) 

SITSCT  or  THS  AMKlfSlIZirr 

The  propoeed  amendnkent  would  limit  ob- 
ligations or  expenditures  to  $300  million  for 
economic  and  mlUtary  assistance  and  for 
lupport  of  aU  mlUtary  operations  in.  to.  for. 
or  on  behalf  of  Laos  during  FT  73  except 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  carry  out 
combat  air  operations  by  US  foroee  over  the 
Ho  Cbl  liinh  Trail  area  In  southern  Laos 
and  "areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  such 
trails."  In  addition,  tbe  amendment  would 
prohibit  any  funds  front  being  obligated  or 
expended  for  operations  In  Laos  outside  the 
Ho  Chi  lillnh  Trail  beginning  with  FT  73, 
unlaes  spedflc  new  authorising  legislation 
is  enacted.  FlnaUy.  the  amendment  requires 
a  quarterly  report  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress of  aU  expenditures  "m.  for.  or  on  be- 
half of  Laos"  during  tbe  preceding  quarter. 

DOD  POeiTlOlf 

DOO  strongly  oppoees  the  amendment. 

1.  It  would  substantially  impair  our  on- 
going operations  in  Laos,  operations  which 
have  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Oovemmsnt  of  Laos  to  assist  It  in  resisting 
military  takeover  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  strategic  location  of  Laos,  bordering 
the  other  states  of  Indochina  plus  Thailand 
and  Burma,  makes  it  sspaclaUy  Important 
Vb»X  a  belligerent  sUte  not  control  Laos.  The 
opportunity  lor  regional  stability  is  being 
kept  open  by  the  continued  Independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos.  Tbe  following  com- 
ment by  President  Nixon  on  7  October  1970 
is  relevant:  "Tbe  war  in  Indochina  has  been 
proved  to  be  of  one  piece;  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  treating  only  one  of  its  areas  of  outbreak." 

This  Administration  has  continued  Amer- 
ican support  for  the  efforts  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Souvanna  Pbouma  to  reconstitute  the 
1963  Geneva  Agreements  guaranteeing  his 
country's  neutrality,  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity.  UmltatloiM  Impoeed  by 
Oongreas  on  our  ability  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective would  rales  doubts  not  only  about 
o«ir  determination  to  adhere  to  our  stated 
objectives,  but  to  our  more  formal  commit- 
ment* as  well. 

Such  a  limitation  would  severely  limit  our 
abUlty  to  effectively  Implement  that  part  of 
tbe  Nixon  Doctrine  that  calls  for  sufficient 
military  ssslstsnf^  to  allow  such  govern- 
ments to  resist  Communist  sggresslon.  In 
Implementing  bis  policy,  the  President  should 
have  sufficient  flexlblUty  to  meet  with  an 
adequate  response,  changes  in  the  local  mili- 
tary situation.  As  he  indicated  about  Indo- 
china In  his  36  February  1971  foreign  policy 
report:  "A  negotiated  settlement  for  all  In- 
dochina remains  our  hlgbsst  priority.  But  If 
the  other  side  leavea  us  no  choice,  we  will 
follow  the  alternative  route  to  peace — phas- 
ing out  our  involvement  whUe  giving  tbe 
region's  friendly  countries  the  time  and  the 
means  to  defend  themselves." 

The  overall  limitation  of  13.6  billion  an- 
nually for  expenditiues  In  military  asslitsnce 
to  friendly  and  local  forces  in  Southsast  Asia 
already  appUee  to  DOD  budgeted  support  of 


n.  The  propoeed  amendment  would  in- 
trude Into  matters  properly  within  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  Prsaldent.  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  direct  military  oper- 
ations In  Southeast  Asia.  A  special  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  funds  which  may  be  used 


In  one  of  the  operational  areas  of  conflict 
would  be  a  back  door  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent's authority. 

in.  As  drafted,  the  amendment  cannot  be 
administered  by  the  Sxecutlve  branch.  With 
the  knowledge  and  express  concurrence  of 
the  cognisant  congressional  committees  since 
FT  07,  the  records  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  military  assistance  servloe  funded 
(UASF)  for  Southeast  Asia  bavs  been  main- 
tained only  on  an  estimate  basis  becauss  of 
the  necessary  integration  of  the  supply  and 
fiscal  procedures  of  ICASF  with  our  own  oper- 
ations to  meet  a  combat  situation.  Further, 
while  DOD  has  been  able  to  maintain  rec- 
ords by  country  on  an  estimate  basis  with 
respect  to  obligations,  it  has  not  been  able 
to  maintain  reoOTds  on  a  country-by-oountry 
basis — as  distlngulshsd  from  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole — with  respect  to  expenditures. 

IV.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  establish  and  maintain  current  rec- 
ords both  as  to  expenditures  and  obligations, 
to  impose  a  fiscal  year  celling  on  both  ex- 
penditures and  obligations  would  be  to  cut 
the  aet\ial  level  of  operations  In  a  current  fis- 
cal year  substantially  below  the  amount  spec- 
ified in  the  Amendment  as  the  celling  on  ob- 
ligations—Inasmuch as  expenditures  in  any 
fiscal  year  necessarily  Involve  obligations  in- 
curred In  prior  fiscal  years  as  well  as  thoss 
which  rslate  to  obligations  of  the  current 
year. 

V.  FinaUy.  it  should  be  observed  that  sub- 
section (C)  of  the  Amendment  is  ineffective, 
as  drafted,  to  carry  out  tbe  Sponsor's  Intent 
to  provide  an  exception  for  combat  air  oper- 
ations over  the  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  Trail  area. 
Whereas  the  operative  subsections  which  Im- 
pose constraints  are  written  In  terms  of  ob- 
ligations and  expenditures,  the  exception 
provided  for  In  subsection  (C)  with  respect 
to  combat  air  operations  over  the  sanctuary 
areas  In  Southern  Laos  only  excludes  expendi- 
tures and  not  obligatioos. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  now  make  the  following  three 
comments  on  the  memorandum  of  the 
Defense  Department: 

First.  The  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  states  that  a  limitation  of 
$200  million  "would  substantially  impair 
our  on-going  (H>eratlons  in  Laos,  opera- 
tions which  have  been  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Laos  to 
assist  it  in  resisting  military  takeover  by 
North  Vietnam." 

I  would  say,  in  reply :  How  much  does 
the  Department  of  Defense  want  for 
United  States  operations  in  Laos  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year? 

Surely,  we  in  the  Senate  should  not 
continue  the  present  practice,  which 
gives  us  no  real  indication  whatever  of 
what  we  are  actually  spending  In  Laos. 

Surely,  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  something  about  how  their 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  in  Laos;  and 
in  any  case  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  state  to  the  Congress  how  much 
it  considers  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Laos  in  this  fiscal  year. 

In  its  memorandum  the  Department 
of  Defense  takes  the  position  that  my 
amendment  "would  intrude  into  matters 
properly  within  the  Constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  to  direct  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

It  adds  that  the  kind  of  limitation  my 
amendment  would  apply  "would  be  a  back 
dow  attack  on  the  President's  authority." 

This  is  an  intriguing  comment.  The 
Department  of  Defense  would  appear  to 
be  saying  that  the  reqxmslbllltles  the 
Congress  has  under  the  Constitution  to 
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raise  and  support  armies,  does  not  mean 
what  it  says.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  direct  military  operations; 
but  under  our  ssrstem  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, he  can  do  so  ooly  with  the  fimds 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  Defense  Department  memo- 
randum states,  the  Congress  has  limited 
to  $2.5  billion,  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  for  military  assistance  in  Southeast 
Asia.  If  that  limitation  is  constituticHial, 
why  is  a  sublimltation  delineating  the 
amount  that  can  be  spent  in  Laos  itself 
any  less  constitutlimal;  or  a  back  door 
attack  on  the  President's  authority. 

Second.  Equally  disturbing  is  the  state- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  that  such  an  amendment 
"cannot  be  administered  by  the  Executive 
Branch." 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  the  records  "for  military  assistance 
service  fimded  for  Southeast  Asia  have 
been  maintained  only  on  an  estimate 
basis." 

As  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  United  States  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  dis- 
covered on  a  recent  trip  to  Laos,  however, 
those  estimates  bear  little  relation  to  the 
actual  amounts  both  obligated  and  spent. 
In  this  fiscal  jrear,  for  example,  the  esti- 
mated amount  is  only  half  the  amount 
which  UJB.  authorities  in  Laos  expect  to 
spend. 

Also  disturbing,  is  the  admission  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  memorandum 
that  it  has  not  been  able — 
to  maintain  records  on  a  country-by-country 
basis — as  distinguished  from  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  whole — with  respect  to  expenditures. 

How  can  the  executive  branch  be  cer- 
tain that  expenditures  do  not  exceed  ob- 
ligations in  each  country?  Indeed,  how 
can  it  be  certain  that  the  limitation  of 
$2.5  billion  for  expenditures  in  military 
assistance  in  Southeast  Asia  is  being  ad- 
hered to  if  it  does  not  know  how  much 
is  being  spent  in  each  country? 

Par  from  being  an  argument  against 
my  amendment,  this  admission  strikes 
me  as  a  strong  argument  for  its  adop- 
tion. It  could  well  force  the  executive 
branch  to  institute  procedures  which  will 
provide  an  accurate  accounting  of  what 
we  are  spending  in  Iaos,  in  Thailand, 
and  in  Vietnam. 

This  would  be  an  accounting  which 
the  Congress  most  certainly  should  con- 
sider in  Judging  the  various  authmlza- 
tion  and  appropriation  bills  which  re- 
late to  these  countries  on  which,  imder 
the  Constitution,  it  must  act. 

Third.  Finally,  I  note  that  the  last 
paragrM>b  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
memorandum  states  that  subsection  (c) 
of  my  amendment  is  ineffective  as 
drafted  because  it  excludes  only  expendi- 
tures for  combat  air  operations  over  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  and  not  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures. 

The  Office  of  the  Senate  Legislative 
Counsel  does  not  agree;  but  in  any  case 
we  plan  to  change  the  language  of  the 
subsection  so  as  to  exclude  both  the  ob- 
ligation and  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
carry  out  combat  air  operations  in  south- 
em  Laos.  In  that  way  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  and  the  Congress  will 


be  in  a  better  position  to  perform  its 
constitutional  functions  when  it  comes  to 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  ticker  this  after- 
noon the  following  is  stated  with  req>eet 
to  what  is  going  on  in  iMoe  today: 

VmrriANx,  Lsoa. — Tbe  defense  ministry 
declared  today  the  new  special  forces  drive 
in  the  Plain  of  Jars  vras  the  responsibility 
of  the  VS.  TTmhsssy,  not  the  Iiaotlan  Govern- 
ment. 

Oen.  Tbongphanh  Knolny,  defense  minis- 
try spokesman,  conceded  tribal  special  forces 
are  on  the  plain  but  declined  to  discuss  de- 
tails, telling  newsmen:  "Tou  should  ask  the 
American  embassy.  This  is  their  affair."  An- 
drew P.  Ouxowskl.  an  embassy  spokesman 
dsdlned  comment. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  pays,  equips  and  advises  the  q>ecial 
forces  and  the  Meo  tribal  army  under  Oen. 
Vang  Pao.  who  is  In  command  in  the  Plain 
of  Jars  region. 

The  Meo  tribesmen,  and  the  general  is  a 
member,  are  militants  and  UjS.  aouroes  say 
they  are  tbe  best  fighting  force  in  Laos. 

Asked  if  Vang  Pao  had  informed  the  Lao- 
tian Qovemment  of  his  activities,  Tbong- 
phanh replied:  "No,  the  government  is  not 
responsible  for  this  ogeratlon." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Information  is 
correct,  it  proves  what  many  of  us  have 
been  sa3rlng  for  some  time;  namely,  that 
for  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  operating  a  war  in  secret 
in  Laos  not  only  without  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  but  also  without  its 
knowledge. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spohg)  .  The  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  has  expired. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  (tfa  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  '\^rglnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 


RELA'nON  OF  PROPOSED  DRUG  AND 
CANCER  AGENCIES  TO  THE  PRES- 
IDENTS REORGANIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  propos- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Special  Action  Of- 
fice for  Drag  Abuse  Prevention,  reporting 
directly  to  the  President.  President  Nixon 
has  recoi^ilzed  the  overwhelmingly  crit- 


ical need  to  establish  a  vitally  strong, 
coordinating  unit  for  most  Federal  drug- 
related  programs.  The  President  has  sim- 
ilarly recognized  the  special  importance 
of  the  need  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  cure  for  cancer,  and 
has  proposed  that  Federal  Government 
programs  for  this  purpose  be  coordinated 
by  an  office  reporting  to  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  by  these 
two  new  units  is  their  relationship  to  the 
President's  executive  reorganization  pro- 
gram. At  least  superficially,  these  two 
new  agencies  created  specifically  to  re- 
port to  the  President  run  counter  to  one 
of  the  major  purpoees  of  the  executive 
reorganization  program,  which  is  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  units  rowrting  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  In  this  way,  the 
level  of  cimfUct  resolution  and  decision- 
making can  be  reduced  to  the  depart- 
mental level,  freeing  the  President  and 
his  staff  for  policy  consideration,  plan- 
ning, and  evaluation. 

In  light  of  this  question  about  possible 
conflict.  I  have  requested  and  received 
from  the  Office  of  Bdanagement  and 
Budget  an  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  new  special  White  House 
drug  abuse  and  cancer  units  to  the  exec- 
utive reorganization  proposals.  As  this 
brief  paper  makes  clear,  the  special  drug 
and  cancer  programs  are  seen  as  emerg- 
ency efforts  requiring  initial  strong  Pres- 
idential leadership.  According  to  OBCB: 

The  propoeed  new  (drug)  OOoe  would  be 
temporary  in  character,  on  the  aasximptlon 
that  when  the  Office  operating  out  of  the 
executive  Office  succeeds  in  welding  together 
an  Integrated  program  it  will  then  be  possible 
to  place  direction  of  the  overall  program  or 
its  separate  elentents  into  one  or  more  of  the 
existing  agencies  for  continuing  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  cancer  otDet  It 
states: 

The  propoeed  organiaatlon  for  cancv  re- 
search repreeents  an  effort  by  the  President 
to  provide  direction  to  an  area  at  priority 
medical  and  social  concern.  Tbe  Director 
would  have  authority  over  the  cancer  pro- 
grams of  HXW  and  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ing the  President  on  the  utlliaatton  at  the 
Federal  rssources  engaged  in  cancer  reeearch. 
Such  an  arrangement  may  lie  temporary  but 
is  needed  st  this  point  in  time  to  assure  that 
cancer  actlvltlas  are  united  in  a  truly  na- 
tional effort. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  confltTned 
this  concept  at  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee's  c^iening  hearings  on 
the  creation  of  the  Special  Action  Oflloe 
(S.  2097)  on  July  7.  He  said  that  the  fe- 
cial drug  office  was  not  to  be  seen  as  a 
permanent  unit,  and.  after  its  statutory 
tenure,  could  be  redirected  to  report  to 
an  existing  agency.  This  is  envisaged  In 
S.  3097  Itself,  which  in  section  14(b)  pro- 
vides the  BpedMl  Action  Oflice  with  a  life 
of  3  years,  extendable  up  to  2  more  years 
by  the  President,  but  expiring  not  later 
than  June  30.  1976.  To  extend  It  beyond 
this  date  would  require  a  new  act  of 
Congress. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  the  Spedal 
Action  Ofllee  reporting  to  the  President 
was  in  good  part  necessitated  by  the  ex- 
isting fragmented  Government  structure 
that  the  executive  reorganisation  pro- 
posals are  intended  to  change.  Were 
there,  for  example,  a  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resouroes  such  as  would  be  created 
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by  8.  1432,  a  more  comprehensive  and 
logical  framework  would  now  exist  for 
coordinating  many  of  the  programs  to 
be  managed  by  the  Special  Action  Office. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  executive 
reorganization  proposals  were  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
creating  new  units  in  the  White  House 
to  respond  to  specific  and  special  needs. 
There  was  no  intention  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization, the  "Ash  Council,"  to  block 
the  creation  of  such  new  units;  in  fact, 
the  Council  specifically  recognized  that 
they  might  be  necessary.  In  providing 
that  the  drug  office  be  temporary,  the 
President  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  managerial  and  organi- 
zational principles  on  which  his  execu- 
tive reorganization  program  is  based. 

If  there  was  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  anyone  as  to  the  need  for  a  special 
crash  program  or  a  Special-Action  Office 
on  Drug  Abuse,  reporting  directly  to  the 
President,  that  doubt  would  have  been 
resolved  by  anyone  who  could  have  heard 
the  testimony  taken  this  morning  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
frcan  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr) ,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization. 

We  had  before  us  three  former  drug 
addicts,  two  of  them  15 -year-olds  from 
New  York  City,  the  other  a  25-year-old 
returned  veteran.  Drug  usage  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  the  ghetto  areas 
of  our  major  cities,  and  it  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  Vietnam.  Cer- 
tainly any  feeling  we  might  have  had 
that  this  Is  a  smaller  problem  as  revealed 
by  the  only  2  percent  showing  in  the 
urinalysis  tests  conducted  in  recent  days 
in  Vietnam  was  refuted  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  testified  as  to  the  extensive 
use  of  heroin  and  hard  drugs,  not  this 
year,  not  last  year,  but  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  "Relation  of  Proposed 
Drug  and  Cancer  Agencies  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Departmental  Reorganization  Pro- 
gram." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

RBJkTTON  or  PSOPOSED  DBTTO  AND  CANCER 
ACKNCIKS  TO  THE  PSKSIOXNT'S  DKPAKTMXNTAI. 
RCOkCANIZATION    PVOORAM 

A  question  b«6  been  ralaed  as  to  whether 
the  cxe»tlon  of  the  propoeed  agencies  for 
prevention  oT  drug  abuae  and  for  cancer 
research  runs  counter  to  the  principle  of 
organization  by  major  purposes. 

The  President's  Departmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Program  (PDRP)  was  never  Intended  to 
foreclose  the  creation  of  specialized  agen- 
cies when  conditions  warrant,  even  If  the 
new  departments  were  In  existence.  For  ex- 
ample, the  propoeed  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  reflects  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  launch  a  broad  rang- 
ing and  concerted  program  to  deal  with  a 
deepening  crisis.  The  Director  of  the  CMBce 
through  his  control  of  funds  and  organiza- 
tional position  in  the  Executive  Office  can  be 
the  "man  in  charge,"  answerable  only  to  the 
President.  The  propoeed  new  Office  would  be 
temporary  In  character,  on  the  assumption 
that  when  the  Ofllce  operating  out  of  the 
Executive  Ofllce  succeeds  in  welding  together 
an  Integrated  program  it  will  then  be  possi- 


ble to  place  direction  of  the  overall  program 
or  Its  separate  elwnents  into  one  or  more  of 
the  existing  agencies  for  continuing  opera- 
tion. 

Tbe  tvtXX  range  oT  drug  programs  contem- 
plated for  the  proposed  agency  would  in  no 
event  be  encompassed  by  tbe  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  For  example,  tbe  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  support  drug  programs,  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  PDRP. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Departmental  Reorganisation  plan  is 
to  enable  the  day-to-day  coordination  of  es- 
tablished programs  to  occur  at  the  depart- 
mental level  so  as  to  enable  the  President  to 
give  attention  to  those  urgent  problems  of 
high  national  priority.  The  Intent  is  to  have 
tbe  Cancer-Cure  Program  administered  In  an 
agency  (NIH)  which  Is  to  be  transferred,  uin- 
der  PDRP,  to  the  new  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  Because  of  the  critical  impact  of 
cancer  programs  on  this  nation's  well-being, 
however,  the  President  will  appoint  the  Di- 
rector and  provide  him  with  tbe  necessary 
guidance  and  resources  needed. 

As  in  the  case  of  drug  abuse,  tbe  proposed 
organization  for  cancer  research  represents 
an  effort  by  the  President  to  provide  cUrec- 
lon  to  an  area  of  priority  medical  and  social 
concern.  The  Director  would  have  authority 
over  tbe  cancer  programs  of  HEW  and  be 
responsible  for  advising  the  President  on  the 
utilization  of  the  Federal  resources  engaged 
in  cancer  research.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  be  temporary  but  Is  needed  at  this 
point  In  time  to  assure  that  cancer  activities 
are  united  in  a  truly  national  effort. 

In  summary,  the  organization  proposals  for 
both  drug  abuse  and  cancer  research  demon- 
strate that  (a)  emerging  social  needs  and  op- 
portunities may  require  new  organizations 
tailored  to  the  specific  area,  (b)  tbe  President 
can  selectively  use  his  authority  to  direct 
programs  cutting  across  agency  lines,  and  (c) 
the  PDRP  would  not  always  obviate  the  need 
for  specialized  agencies  some  of  which  would 
be  temporary  in  ch&rcter.  This  last  point  re- 
flects the  fact  that  a  number  of  agencies  not 
Included  within  the  PDRP  will  play  impor- 
tant roles  In  special  efforts  such  as  the  cur- 
tailment of  drug  abuse.  When  new  special- 
ized agencies  have  achieved  their  integrative 
purpose,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
them  within  the  appropriate  major  purpose 
department.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Human  Reeources  with  its  medical,  educa- 
tion, and  manpower  components  would  offer 
much  more  promise  as  a  location  for  drug 
rehabilitation  responsibilities  than  would 
either  the  present  HEW  or  Labor. 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btro)   be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  what  I  assume  to  be  the 
final  quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ANT  WAR 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
House  Resolution  9270,  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Included  in  that  bill  were  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  imported  fire 
ant  control  program  through  massive 
application  of  the  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon mirex. 

The  efforts  of  the  USDA  to  wipe  out 
this  insect  date  back  to  1957,  when  they 
began  unleashing  huge  quantities  of 
pesticides  into  the  environment.  Since 
that  time  over  80  million  acres  have  been 
treated  with  various  poisons. 

In  recent  years  several  studies  have 
been  published  which  contain  substan- 
tial and  persuasive  evidence  that  the 
present  fire  ant  control  program  is  a 
dramatic  overaction  to  the  threat  posed 
by  this  insect  either  as  an  agricultural 
pest  or  a  human  health  hazard  and  that 
continuation  of  the  program  could  well 
have  serious  adverse  effects  on  nontarget 
organisms. 

In  response  to  this  criticism  from  the 
scientific  community,  the  USDA  has 
toned  down  the  program,  describing  it 
now  as  a  fire  ant  control  program — with 
spraying  restricted  to  heavily  Infested 
areas  and  the  implementation  of  envi- 
ronmental controls. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  program  and  the  cancellation 
of  the  registration  of  the  pesticide  mirex 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Rodenti- 
cide,  and  Fungicide  Act,  the  USDA  has 
never  addressed  itself  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  the  need  to  continue  the  present 
progrsun  at  all. 

This  has  prompted  me  to  write  to 
Senator  McGee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture-Environmental  and 
Consumer  Protection  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  to  request  that  the  funds 
for  this  program  be  deleted  from  the 
USDA  budget,  and  that  the  subcommit- 
tee order  an  indepth  study  of  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  by  qualified  experts  to 
determine  what  hazard,  if  anj-,  exists, 
and  the  most  environmentally  soimd  and 
economically  feasible  means  of  dealing 
with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  an 
article  which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Environment  magazine,  entitled  "The 
Ant  War, "  which  reviews  the  USDA  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  this  Insect  and  cites 
the  various  studies  which  have  appeared 
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in  recent  years  regarding  the  character- 
istics of  the  imported  fire  ant  and  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  pesticides  used  in 
the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Amt  Wax 
(By  Donald  W.  Coon  and  Robert  R.  Heet) 

An  insect  called  the  Imported  fire  ant  has 
a  bad  name  in  the  Southeast.  Whether  the 
reputation  is  valid  Is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  important,  since  con- 
siderable money  and  large  volumes  of  pesti- 
cides have  been  earmarked  for  a  massive 
eradication  campaign  which  some  eiperts 
believe  will  do  more  environmental  harm 
than  good. 

The  Imported  fire  ant  (IFA)  was  Intro- 
duced to  the  VB.  accidentally  from  South 
America  early  this  century,  but  has  become 
widespread  only  in  the  past  two  decades.  As 
it  spread,  state  and  federal  agricultural  of- 
ficials issued  alarming  warnings  about  the 
ant's  capacity  to  Injure  crops,  wildlife,  and 
people.  Local  eradication  programs  began 
in  1937  and  Intensified  with  more  recent 
widespread  use  of  long-lasting  insecticides. 
Such  activities  culminated  in  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  on  September  8.  1960  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama.  Members  of  IFA  eradica- 
tion committees  and  other  intareeted  per- 
sons from  thirteen  southern  states  unani- 
mously approved  a  twelve-year  eradication 
program  developed  Jointly  by  the  Southern 
Plant  Board  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA).  Tbe  program  calls  for 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  tbe 
nSDA  and  cooperating  state  agencies  to 
treat  120  million  acres  in  nine  southeastern 
states  three  times  with  1.36  pounds  of  Mirex 
(a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticide)  per 
acre  per  treatment.'  The  new  program 
would  cost  about  $300  million. 

Tbe  exact  date,  manner,  and  source  of  the 
importation  of  the  fire  ant,  which  has  tbe 
scientific  name  5oIenop*ii  aaeviatima  rlch- 
teri,  is  not  known.  Tbe  first  official  recogni- 
tion of  the  fire  ant  was  made  by  H.  P.  Lod- 
ing  in  an  observation  dated  Jtily  16,  1919  in 
USDA  Insect  Pest  Survey  BulUUn  9.'  Lod- 
ing  Indicated  that  this  species  had  appeared 
in  Mobile.  Alabama  In  1918.  Mr.  Lodlng  re- 
ported his  findings  to  Dr.  William  S.  Creigh- 
ton  of  Harvard  University,  who  Included  the 
species  in  a  work  on  tbe  geniis  in  1930.  This 
delay  in  recognition  of  the  EPA  was  prob- 
ably due  to  its  similarity  to  native  fire  ants. 
(Tbe  IFA  is  blaoklah  with  a  dull  oraoge 
band  at  the  base  of  Its  abdomen.) 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  IFA 
was  inadvertently  introduced  to  the  TTJS.  via 
ship  from  South  America,  where  it  is  native 
to  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  For  about  ten 
years  It  lived  within  or  near  the  city  limits 
of  Mobile.*  Then,  about  1930,  another  form 
of  the  same  species,  smaller  and  pale  red  in 
color,  appeared  in  the  Mobile  area.  This  va- 
riety is  conunon  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and 
tbe  evidence  indicated  a  new  importation 
rather  than  a  mutant  form.  (The  new,  pale 
phase  has  mostly  replaced  the  dark  form,' 
which  has  had  a  very  slow  rate  of  spread,  gen- 
erally an  outward  expansion  of  one  nUle  per 
year  or  leas.) 

In  1933,  the  pale  variety's  rate  of  expansion 
increased  from  one  to  three  mUes  per  year 
and  after  1960  tended  to  become  exponential. 
By  1963  the  Imported  fire  ant  occupied 
roughly  31  mUllon  acres  In  nine  southeastern 
states.  Its  present  range  encompasses  130 
million  acres  within  an  area  from  eastern 
Texas  and  Arkansas  eastward  into  North 
Carolina  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee, 
from  which  it  apparently  has  been  elimi- 
nated.' 

The  first  significant  effort  at  eradication- 
control  of  the  IFA  was  carried  out  In  Bald- 
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win  County,  Alabama  In  1937  by  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
and  the  U.S.  Public  Works  Administration. 
Tbe  campt&ign  vras  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
effects  were  short-lived.  In  the  spring  of  1948 
the  Mississippi  state  legislature  appropriated 
•15,0(X)  for  the  control  of  the  IFA  in  that 
state.  This  project,  like  its  predecessor  In 
Alabama,  was  soon  abandoned.  Quantities  of 
chlord&ne  insecticide  were  furnished  free  by 
Alabama  in  1949.  and  at  cost  by  Louisiana 
in  1953,  to  provide  local  contor>l.* 

Then,  In  1957.  the  USDA  launched  a  cam- 
paign against  the  IFA,  utilizing  press  releases, 
newspaper  articles,  and  motion  pictures.'' 
Later  that  year  the  USDA  requested  con- 
gressional funding  for  eradication  of  the 
IFA.  Congress  responded  with  a  t3.4  mlUion 
annual  allocation  approved  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  local  matching  funds  be  made 
available.* 

Spraying  with  two  pounds  of  dieldrln  per 
acre  began  in  November  1967.  Heptachlco-  at 
1.00  to  1.35  pounds  per  acre  was  substituted 
in  1968.  and  t^ls  dosage  was  later  reduced 
to  two  applications  of  $0.36  pound  spaced 
ttiree  or  four  months  apart.  Not  until  the 
spraying  program  was  tinder  way  were  wUd- 
life  and  health  authorities  notified  about  the 
use  of  these  powerful,  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon insecticides.*  Immediate  and  widespread 
objections  to  the  program  by  biologists  were 
largely  ignored  by  the  USDA.  Massive  die-offs 
of  fish,  wildlife,  and  domestic  animals  oc- 
curred." 

In  1969,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
set  a  zero  level  of  tolerance  for  heptachlor 
and  its  epoxide  derivative  in  food.  This  ac- 
tion, coupled  with  continuing  outcries  by 
such  distinguished  biologists  as  Rachel  Car- 
son and  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  and  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  tbe  IFA  was  not  being  con- 
trolled, let  alone  eradicated,  moved  the  Ala- 
bama legislature  to  withdraw  matching 
funds  in  1959.  The  Florida  legislature  fol- 
lowed suit  In  I960.'' 

In  1961,  Mirex  (also  a  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon, but  supposedly  without  tbe  decided 
disadvantages  of  earlier  pesticides)  was  de- 
veloped by  the  Allied  Chemical  Company  for 
control  of  several  ant  species.  Tbe  federal  pro- 
gram from  1961  until  1969  used  Mirex  and 
was  aimed  at  containment  rather  than  eradi- 
cation. 

evaluation  as  A  PEST 

A  sampling  of  statements  in  agricultural 
and  mass  media  publications  reveals  how  the 
fire  ant  has  acquired  a  bad  name,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  past  fifteen  years. 

A  formidble  army  of  South  American  fire 
ants  has  Invaded  the  United  States  .  .  .  Al- 
ready the  destructive  Insects  have  captured 
much  of  the  Soutb's  best  farmland  and  are 
eating  their  way  northward  and  westward. 
Their  onslaught,  if  imchecked,  may  not  stop 
short  of  California  and  Canada." 

When  their  mound  is  disturbed,  these  ants 
attack  by  sinking  powerful  Jaws  into  the 
skin,  then  repeatedly  thrust  their  poisonous 
stingers  into  tbe  flesh.  Fire  ants  may  at- 
tack and  kill  newborn  pigs,  calves,  sheep,  and 
other  animals;  newly  hatched  chicks;  and 
the  young  of  ground-nesting  birds." 

Imported  fire  ants  are  destructive,  costly 
and  a  nuisance.  This  ant  can  damage  many 
kinds  of  young  plants  by  gnawing  holes  in 
roots,  tubers,  stalks  and  buds." 

If  you've  never  bad  a  bout  with  stinging 
ants,  consider  yourself  lucky.  When  the  in- 
sect Involved  is  tbe  imported  flre  ant,  the 
bout  generally  becomes  a  rout — and  in  short 
order!  Imported  fire  ants  are  vicious  stingers 
and  attack  without  provocation." 

This  ant  damages  vegetable  crops  by  suck- 
ing Juices  from  the  stems  of  plants  and  by 
gnawing  holes  in  roots,  stalks,  buds,  etkrs,  and 
pods.  It  injures  pasture  grasses,  cereal  and 
forage  crops,  nursery  stock,  and  fruit  trees." 

There  is  testimony  aplenty  that  In  areas 
where  the  Imported  fire  ant  has  gained  a 
stronghold,  it  inflicts  losses  on  this  game  bird 
( iMbwhite  quaU  ]  so  popular  to  Florida  hunt- 


ers. Although  some  reports  on  wlldllTe  and 
livestock  losses  to  the  flre  ant  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  extreme  young  of  animals  and 
birds  certainly  have  l>een  killed  by  this  pest." 

Almost  all  of  these  statements  are  mis- 
leading in  that  they  are  half-truths. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  authors  that 
the  IFA  is  a  menace  to  quail,  particularly  to 
the  young  birds  as  they  emerge  from  the 
shell."  Statements  such  as  "The  ante  enter 
tbe  quail  egg  as  soon  as  it  Is  pipped  and  con- 
sume the  entire  chick  before  it  can  escape 
from  tbe  shell"  and  "quail  chicks  and  their 
parents  have  been  eaten  while  conflned  in 
brooder  pens"  are  common  in  the  llterattire. 

A  study  conducted  at  Auburn  University 
by  the  Alabama  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  however,  produced  different 
conclusions  about  the  IFA  and  its  damage 
to  qiiail: 

1.  Imported  flre  ants  rarely  attack  and  kill 
normally  hatching  quaU  c^cks.  Most  in- 
cidents of  attack  are  conflned  to  chicks  that 
are  not  normal  and  healthy. 

3.  Death  of  chicks  in  many  cases  may  be 
attributed  to  predatlon  by  ants  when  the 
actual  cause  of  death  was  some  other  fac- 
tor, the  ants  being  attracted  to  the  nests 
after  the  chicks  had  died. 

3.  Drought  may  prevent  some  chicks  from 
escaping  the  shell  after  pipping.  Ants  may 
then  be  attracted  to  tbe  nests,  covering  the 
living  chicks  trapped  within  the  shells  as 
well  as  those  that  have  already  died. 

4.  Adult  birds  can  keep  limited  numbers 
of  ants  out  of  the  nest.  Deserted  nests  in 
which  the  chicks  have  survived  to  pip  the 
shell,  may  become  covered  with  ants,  and 
the  chicks  may  be  killed  in  the  shells. 

6.  The  limited  destruction  of  hatching 
chicks  by  IFA  has  no  significant  effect  on 
overall  quail  populations." 

Several  investigators  "  have  stated  that  tbe 
IFA  does  not  have  any  effect  on  the  overall 
populations  of  birds  and  mamm^«  in  an 
infested  area.  "There  are  no  publlsheo  papers' 
on  imported  flre  ants  as  destroyers  of  birds 
and  animals,  but  Travis  .  .  .  has  discussed  the 
destruction  of  quail  by  the  leas  populous 
native  fire  ants."  *> 

Flre  ants  native  to  the  Southeast  have 
behavioral  patterns  similar  to  thoae  of  tbe 
IFA.  They  build  small  mounds,  are  insec- 
tivorous, and.  when  annoyed,  sting  with  tbe 
same  ferocity  as  the  IFA.  Bernard  Travis " 
suggested  that  tbe  IFA  was  responsible  for 
tbe  decline  (reported  by  R.  W.  WlUlama  in 
1904 ")  in  tbe  number  of  ground  doves  in 
Leon  County.  Florida.  However,  this  would 
have  been  impoaslble  since  the  reduction  of 
the  dove  pc^ulatlMi  occurred  14  years  prior 
to  the  ant's  introduction  into  the  U.S.  and 
46  years  before  Its  range  encompassed  Leon 
Coimty.  Florida.  We  were  unable  to  find  any 
documented  reports  of  significant  destruction 
of  quail  or  other  ground-nesting  birds  by  the 
IFA. 

Statements  such  as  "Tbeee  Insatiable  pests 
can  kill  newborn  calves  and  pigs,"  and  "They 
chase  brooding  hens  fnxn  the  nest  and  eat 
their  chicks;  they  prey  on  tbe  eggs  and  young 
of  quail  and  other  ground-nesting  birds"  ■* 
are  without  basis  and  serve  as  scarce  tactics 
to  arouse  public  opinion. 

PaEr^LXNCX    FOB    rNSKTIS 

That  the  IFA  feeds  mostly  on  agricultural 
crops  has  been  presented  as  a  well-publicized 
fact.  E.  O.  Wilson  stated,  "In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  sectlMis  of  fields  of  newly 
sprouted  com,  beans,  and  other  principal 
crops  have  been  cut  down  by  tbe  marauding 
worker  ants;  one  picks  up  crumpled  plants 
only  to  find  their  stems  and  roots  riddled  by 
feeding  ants."*  J.  Wheeler  said  about  the 
IFA:  "Its  appetite  for  seeds,  plants,  and  trees 
nuikee  it  destructive  to  many  agricultural 
crops."  *■  A.  Rankin  stated,  "The  fire  ant  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  nuisances  ever 
to  threaten  U.S.  farmers  and  tbe  citizenry  at 
large.  It  damages  practically  all  edible  plants 
by  sucking  the  Juice  from  their  roots,  stems. 
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weds,  and  tender  aboota.  With  the  fiery  sting 
that  gives  It  Ita  name,  Ite  legions  rout  field 
hands  trying  to  gather  row  cropa  like  pota- 
toea,  etrawberrlea,  cotton."" 

These  and  other  reports  of  damage  of  vary- 
ing degrees  to  major  agricultural  crops,  young 
livestock,  newborn  wildlife,  and  to  pasture 
grasses  were  based  on  heaiaay,  not  on  ana- 
lytical studies. 

Let  us  examine  the  research  studies  which 
have  been  completed  on  the  biology  of  the 
IPA.  In   1960  S.  B.   and  K.  L.  Hays  wrote: 

Szperlments  were  conducted  In  1067  to 
determine  food  habits  of  the  Imported  fire 
ant  (SolenoptU  saevUtima  Tichteri),  by  field 
observations  and  laboratory  experiments.  Ant 
mounds  were  dissected  In  the  field  to  deter- 
mine food  storage,  and  ants  were  observed  at 
work  to  determine  the  materials  collected 
by  the  ant  foraging  parties." 

Stored  food  material  Included  Insects  and 
other  Invertebrates  such  as  termites,  weevils, 
and  beetles,  cutworms,  snails,  and  fire  ants, 
Indicating  some  degree  of  cannibalism.  At 
all  openings  along  the  tunnels  radiating  from 
the  moxind,  workers  were  observed  bringing 
various  Insect  parts  to  the  mound  entrances 
where  the  parts  were  devoured.  Apblds,  small 
spiders,  various  larvae,  and  some  beetles  were 
Included.  Ply  larvae  seemed  to  be  a  favorite 
food.  Tbxis.  the  principal  dietary  Items  were 
Insects,  not  plant  material. 

Laboratory  studies  by  the  same  Investiga- 
tors »  revealed  that  of  seventeen  kinds  of 
dry  seeds  placed  on  the  mounds,  only  pea- 
nuts were  eaten.  The  ants  neither  damaged 
nor  removed  seeds  of  the  other  plants.  Ger- 
minating seeds  of  the  plants  were  also  avail- 
able to  the  ants,  but  only  peanuts,  okra, 
and  com  were  eaten.  A  thorough  examina- 
tion of  roots  and  above-ground  parts  of  eight- 
een species  of  seedling  plants  transplanted 
Into  mounds  and  allowed  to  grow  for  six 
weeks  revealed  no  damage.  Eighteen  species 
of  plants  were  produced  from  seeds  planted 
In  the  moxind;  there  was  no  damage  to 
the  seeds,  emd,  of  the  plants,  only  okra  was 
eaten.  Where  food  was  not  available,  can- 
nibalism occurred. 

In  a  later  study  by  H.  B.  Green,"  visual 
examination  of  the  ante  returning  from 
foraging  trips  to  an  etghteen-lnoh  mound 
revealed  that  about  36  percent  of  them  were 
carrying  burdens  in  their  mandibles:  all  of 
these  burdens  were  parts  of  Insects.  The  re- 
mains of  pill  bugs  or  other  Crustacea  have 
often  been  found  In  the  "kitchen  middens" 
of  the  IFA.  At  some  times  of  the  year,  small 
terrestrial  snails  seem  to  form  part  of  the 
fire  ant  diet.  The  tPA  has  also  been  observed 
tending  aphlds,  scale  Insects,  emd  mealybugs, 
and  feeding  on  the  honeydew  discharged  by 
these  Insects.*^ 

K.  L.  Hays  In  1968  reported  on  an  Inspec- 
tion trip  he  made  to  Argentina,  the  home 
of  the  IPA,  with  two  U8DA  crfficlals.  He 
noted. 

The  food  of  the  Imported  fire  ant  In  Ar- 
gentina Is  composed  largely  of  Insects.  Ar- 
gentine specialists  have  not  noted  injury  to 
vegetation  except  In  building  of  mounds.  Oc- 
casionally, ants  have  been  observed  to  feed  on 
germinating  seeds,  particularly  those  of  high 
oil  content.  Most  specialists  consider  these 
ants  beneficial  because  of  this  insectivorous 
habit.  Many  reptorted  seeing  ants  stinging, 
killing,  and  carrying  numerous  harmful  spe- 
cies of  Insects  Into  their  mounds.  One  spe- 
cialist estimated  he  had  seen  more  than  100 
different  species  of  insects  stored  In  the 
moimds  of  these  ants." 

Hays  continued. 

The  specialists,  agricultural  workers,  and 
farmers  at  Argentina  do  not  consider  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant  an  eccmomlc  peat.  Since  little 
or  no  hay  Is  harvested  and  since  farmers 
do  not  clip  or  mow  their  pastures,  no  dam- 
age to  farm  machinery  was  reported.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ar- 
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gentlna  Is  harvested  by  hand.  Persons  work- 
ing In  cttrus  and  apple  orchards  and  cotton 
fields  reported  being  stung  only  when  they 
stood  on  a  mound.  In  frequently  cultivated 
areas,  very  few  moimds  of  the  IPA  were  seen. 
It  appears  that  the  ants  cannot  tcrierate  culti- 
vation or  frequent  disturbances  of  their 
moxmd." 

These  studies  indicate  that  the  IPA  Is  pri- 
marily Insectivorous  and  acts  as  a  generalized 
predator  on  many  species  of  Insects,  Includ- 
ing some  agricultural  pests. 

ULUaaiC  TO    STINO 

Some  people  are  made  111  by  the  sting  of 
the  IPA.  The  U8DA  reported:  "The  stings 
cause  long-lasting  sores  that  sometimes  leave 
scars.  People  who  are  allergic  to  the  stings 
may  require  medical  care."  **  In  1068,  Wheeler 
gave  the  following  example  of  damage  due 
to  fire  ant  stings:  a  child  In  Jacksonville. 
Plorlda,  In  1057,  was  found  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  106  degrees,  and  the  attending  phy- 
sician reported  that  the  Illness  was  caused 
by  fire  ant  stings.  Plre  ants  are  also  thought 
to  have  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
death  of  three  people  in  Plorlda."  A  USDA 
report  described  the  fire  ant  sting  as  having  a 
burning  and  itching  sensation,  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  white  sore  or  pustule 
which  may  leave  a  permanent  scar." 

Dr.  Rodney  Jung  of  the  Tulane  University 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  found  that  the 
venom  of  the  ita  is  unlike  that  of  other  sting- 
ing ants,  bees,  and  wasps.  A  person  who  is  un- 
usually sensitive  to  this  venom  may  suffer 
chest  pains,  become  nauseated,  and  even 
lapse  into  a  coma  from  a  single  sting.  Anyone 
who  suffers  severely  from  fire  ant  stings 
should  be  treated  Immediately  for  allergic  re- 
actions if  stung."  G.  H.  Blake  reported  that 
the  IFA  is  a  vicious  stinger  and  attacks  with- 
out provocation."  Rankin  stated  that  "ordi- 
narily the  fire-ant  sting  brings  only  searing 
momentary  pain  followed  by  smaU,  pimple- 
like  pustules  that  last  three  to  ten  days. 
People  oversensitive  to  their  venom  may  feel 
sharp  chest  pains  and  nausea,  gasp  for  breath, 
turn  blue  In  the  face,  and  lapse  Into  coma."  " 
Rankin  then  goes  on  to  calm  the  fears  of 
the  reader  by  saying:  "The  sting  is  rarely 
fatal,  however,  and  entomologists  remind  us 
that  stings  of  bees  and  wasps  can  have  the 
same  violent  effects  on  persons  allergic  to 
them.""  Wilson  wrote  in  1069:  "Actually, 
the  sting  of  the  worker  ant  is  much  less  severe 
than  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp  but  this  Is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  size  and  ferocity  of 
the  colonies:  the  slightest  disturbance  of  a 
nest  brings  out  hundreds  or  even  thousands 
of  workers  which  attack  any  moving  object 
within  reach."  «  The  same  can  be  said  for  na- 
tive fire  ants  with  respect  to  stinging  abUity, 
however. 

Some  people,  when  stung,  have  general 
(systemic)  allergic  reactions  such  as  head- 
ache and  nausea,  in  addition  to  a  local  reac- 
tion (which  varies  from  one  individual  to 
another ) .  Allergic  responses  have  occurred 
in  individuals  receiving  one  or  two  or  as 
many  as  fifty  to  one  hundred  stings.  However, 
in  all  documented  cases,  a  previous  history  of 
stings  has  been  recorded.  People  suffering 
allergic  reactions  probably  have  become  sensi- 
tized to  the  venom  by  previous  stings  of  these 
or  other  species  of  ants.**  According  to  three 
investigators,  all  species  of  ants  accounted 
for  only  four  of  the  460  fatalities  reported 
from  venomous  animals  in  the  United  State* 
from  1960  through  lO&O." 

We  have  not  tried  to  eradicate  the  wasp, 
the  yellow  jacket,  the  bumblebee  (with  a 
much  worse  sting),  the  hornet  (even  worse 
yet),  or  the  common  honeybee.  All  of  these 
pack  a  large  amount  of  venom  and  kill  a 
number  of  people  each  year.  Bees  were  the 
cause  of  124  deaths  from  1950  through  1969: 
wasps  accounted  for  69,  yellow  jackets  22,  and 
hornets  10  in  the  same  period.*'  People  who 
are  allergic  to  venom  must  take  extra  pre- 
cautions to  Insure  that  they  do  not  get  stung. 
It  would  appear  that  the  IPA  fits  into  the 


same  category  as  the  other  ty]>es  of  venomous 
insects.  According  to  entomologists  working 
with  the  IPA,  the  foraging  worketa  do  not 
attack  when  approached.  Instead,  they  com- 
municate, presumably  via  chemical  sub- 
stances, and  retreat  to  the  nearest  entrance 
of  their  mound. 

ANTHnXS    MINOR   PIOBXXM 

Plnally,  mounds  of  the  IPA  are  alleged  to 
cause  widespread  damage  to  farm  machin- 
ery with  resultant  economic  loss  to  land- 
owners. Several  authors  have  suggested 
that  blades  of  harvesting  machinery  may 
be  damaged  or  broken  when  they  strike 
the  hard  mounds.*'  It  seems  logical  to  assume 
that  some  working  parts  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery could  become  clogged  with  dirt 
from  fire  ant  mounds  and  that  rotary  col- 
lection blades  might  be  bent  when  striking 
the  mounds.  The  idea  that  hard,  steel  cut- 
ting blades  might  be  completely  rxilned 
seems  highly  doubtful.  Information  on  the 
nature  of  the  mounds  of  the  IPA  Indicates 
that  damage  resulting  from  dirt  cloglgng 
and  bending  would  be  limited  to  a  few 
specific  conditions.  Por  example,  mounds  of 
the  requisite  height  and  hardness  to  cause 
damage  are  found  only  In  clay  soils,  and 
the  mounds  are  not  maintained  to  their 
maximum  height  during  dry  months — 
when  most  harvesting  would  take  place. 

CONTaOL  ICEASUaxS  ASSES8XD 

Before  and  after  the  initiation  of  the  fed- 
eral-state cooperative  fire  ant  eradication 
program  in  1967,  many  chemicals  were  used 
in  the  attempt  to  rid  the  country  of  this  in- 
sect. S.  W.  Clark  first  reported  on  the  use  of 
calcium  cyanide  to  control  native  species  of 
fire  ants  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas." 
He  also  used  poisoned  baits  that  incorpor- 
ated thallium  sulphate  as  the  active  Ingredi- 
ent. Both  of  these  treatments  were  success- 
ful in  controlling  the  native  fire  ants  unaer 
the  conditions  of  his  experiments.  Appar- 
ently these  methods  were  not  suitable  for  the 
eradication  programs  planned  by  the  USDA. 
New  chemictOs  (super  Losectloldee)  were 
widely  used  instead.  Among  these  were  dlel- 
drin,  chlordane,  and  heptachlor — all  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons,  highly  residual  in  na- 
ture, and  requiring  very  small  concentra- 
tions to  be  effective  against  non-target  ani- 
mals. Conservationists  made  their  views 
known  early  in  the  campaign  after  several 
incidents  of  environmental  damage  were 
noted.  Many  reports  appeared  on  the  subject, 
all  of  them  condemning  large-scale  use  of 
"hard"  pesticides.*'  Many  instances  of  wide- 
spread damage  to  wildlife  were  reported. 
Maurice  P.  Baker  said  heptachlor  or  dleldrln 
applied  by  air  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per 
acre  resulted  In  a  total  kill  of  thirteen  coveys 
of  quail  that  ranged  on  the  treated  area. 
Two  other  coveys  that  ranged  mostly  off  the 
treated  land  survived.  A  wide  spectrum  of 
other  vertebrate  animals  was  also  killed.*" 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow  found  a  high  rate  of  wild- 
life mortality  following  the  application  of 
two  ptounds  of  heptachlor  per  acre.**  Redwing 
blackbirds  and  meadowlarks  were  reduced  to 
zero  in  one  study  area,  and  earthworms,  the 
chief  food  of  the  woodcock,  contained  hepta- 
chlor five  months  after  treatment.  In  addi- 
tion ttr  the  discovery  that  the  control  mea- 
sures did  more  harm  to  wildlife  than  to  the 
fire  ant.  Incomplete  control  of  the  ant  was 
noted  in  several  of  the  studies.  Reinfestatlon 
of  treated  areas  was  common,  especially  after 
one  or  two  years. 

The  USDA.  after  consideration  and  study, 
discontinued  large-scale  use  of  these  chemi- 
cals: however,  chlordane  is  still  used  to  treat 
specific  areas. 

More  tests  were  conducted  by  the  Plant 
Pest  Control  Division  of  the  USDA  on  dif- 
ferent compounds  and  baits  (attractants  and 
poisons)  that  would  be  more  specific  to  the 
IPA  and  lees  dangerous  to  other  animals. 

Plnally,  as  a  result  of  these  tests  and  other 
studies,  a  new  chemical,  the  ohlorinated  re- 
lative of  Kepwne.  Mlrex.  was  studied  exten- 
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sively.  It  was  determined  that  the  main  food 
Item  of  the  ita  Is  insects  and  that  It  feeds 
upon  plant  matter  only  as  a  last  resort.  It  was 
further  determined  that  the  best  baits  for 
the  ita  are  those  high  In  protein  or  fatty 
acids.  PoUowlng  up  this  lead,  C.  S.  Lofgren. 
J.  L.  Thompson  and  osda  investigators  »*>  de- 
termined specifically  that  the  best  baits  are 
cottonseed  oil.  soybean  oil,  peanut  oil,  fancy 
tallow,  and  lard.  Soybean  oil  was  chosen  as 
the  best  single  attractant  and  solvent  for 
Mlrex.  A  combination  of  Mlrex  at  a  concen- 
tration of  between  0.05  and  0.45  percent  dis- 
solved In  the  soybean  oil,  then  absorbed  by 
ground  corncob  (grits)  as  a  carrier,  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  effective  Insecticide  for 
the  ita.  Foraging  workers  bring  food  to  the 
round,  where  It  is  fed  to  the  nest  queen  first. 
Next  In  line  are  the  larvae.  The  slow-acting 
Insecticldal  action  of  Mirex  insures  the  death 
of  the  colony;  since  there  Is  only  a  single 
queen  (the  only  female  with  reproductive 
capabilities)  per  nest,  and  no  replacements 
for  lost  workers,  the  colony  expires. 

Entomologists  and  ecologlsts  examined  the 
effects  of  Mirex  applications  on  the  wildlife 
of  treated  areas.  J.  B.  DeWltt  and  his  col- 
leagues found  that  Mlrex  was  less  toxic  to 
quail  than  was  an  equal  dose  of  Kepone.'" 
Research  In  1964  showed  that  Mlrex  was  less 
toxic  to  pheasants  and  mallards  than  was 
Kepone  «=  Baker  studied  the  possible  effects  of 
Mlrex  bait  on  bobwhlte  quail  and  other  birds. 
Although  there  were  no  deaths  of  quail  or 
other  birds  attributable  to  Mlrex  when  used 
in  field  tests,  there  was  a  reduction  In  fertil- 
ity and  hatchablllty  of  quail  eggs  In  pen 
studies  (Where  the  birds  are  caged  In  the 
field).  However.  Baker  stated  that  the  pen 
tests  were  Inconclusive  and  recommended 
only  that  further  Investigation  be  conducted. 
He  concluded  that  It  would  be  safe  to  use 
Mirex  under  the  operational  conditions  of  the 
eradication  program." 

INTERrERENCE    WrTH     RrPHODUCTION 

Baker  "  was  the  first  scientist  to  check  for 
and  report  on  the  long-term  effecte  of  Mlrex 
on  reproduction.  Other  researchers  followed 
his  lead.  E.  E.  Good  and  his  colleagues'" 
demonstrated  that  Kepone.  when  fed  at  five 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  In  the  diet  of  the 
laboratory  mouse,  reduced  litter  frequency. 
Kepone  apparently  produced  in  the  female 
test  animals  a  hormonal  imbalance  which 
caused  them  to  be  In  a  continual  state  of 
sexual  receptivity  and  prevented  successful 
ovulation." 

Mlrex.  the  more  highly  chlorinated  relative 
of  Kepone.  has  largely  replaced  Kepone  for 
some  uses,  particularly  ifa  control  In  the 
South.  It  Is  much  less  toxic  to  quail,"  pheas- 
ants, and  mallards."  Little  information  is 
available  regarding  effects  of  Mlrex  on  mam- 
mals It  has  been  reported  that  the  amount 
required  to  kill  50  percent  of  a  sample  of 
male  white  rats  was  about  three  times  that 
of  Kepone."  However,  preliminary  tests  with 
Mlrex  produced  different  results.  George  W. 
Ware  and  E.  E.  Good  found  that  Its  toxicity 
was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  Kepone 
when  fed  continuously  to  one  strain  of  lab- 
oratory mice.  Dietary  Mlrex  at  7  ppm  pro- 
duced greater  mortality  than  50  ppm  of 
Kepone." 

In  contrast  to  the  findings  with  mice,  Ed- 
ward C  Naber  and  George  W.  Ware  in  1966 
found  that  much  higher  levels  of  Mlrex  than 
of  Kepone  (150  ppm  Kepone  as  opposed  to 
660  ppm  of  Mirex)  were  required  in  the  diets 
of  laying  hens  to  reduce  hatchablllty  of  eggs." 

Another  effect  observed  in  ex{>erimental 
rats  fed  low  dietary  levels  was  the  develop- 
ment of  cataracts  In  the  offspring.  Litters 
from  mothers  that  had  not  been  fed  Mlrex 
were  transferred  at  birth  to  foster  mothers 
that  had  been  fed  Mlrex  at  the  rate  of  five 
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ppm  In  their  diets  for  73  days.  Not  only  was 
survival  at  weaning  reduced  (only  54  percent 
survived)  but  37.5  percent  of  the  Infant  rats 
from  nine  litters  developed  cataracts." 

Differences  were  found  in  the  effects  of 
Mlrex.  DDT,  and  Telodrin  on  two  strains  of 
laboratory  mice.  In  one  strain,  the  Mlrex  diet 
produced  the  smallest  first  litters,  the  small- 
est litters  throughout  the  tests,  and  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  parent  mortality.  In  the 
other  strain,  Mlrex  had  no  effect  on  parent 
mortality,  but  altered  significantly  the  num- 
ber of  young  per  pair.  In  first  litters,  Mlrex 
resulted  in  a  significantly  lower  number  of 
offspring  produced  per  day  than  did  ddt.  "In 
all  Instances  the  Mlrex  diet  resulted  in  re- 
duced litter  size  and  number  of  offspring  pro- 
duced per  day."" 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  Mlrex  is  a  poison 
that  can.  In  certain  concentrations,  at  least 
reduce  reproductive  success  in  certain  mam- 
mals. Furthermore,  a  report  on  pesticides 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  by  a  special  scientific  commis- 
sion lists  Mirex  as  a  carcinogen  (cancer-pro- 
ducing agent)  that  induces  tumors  in  mice.** 
The  USDA  believes,  however,  that  in  the  small 
concentrations  used  in  the  eradication  pro- 
grams, the  effects  would  be  insignificant  to 
species  other  than  the  several  ant  species  for 
which  Mlrex  is  allegedly  a  specific  toxicant. 

The  USDA  {X)llcy  differs  with  that  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  recently  announced  a  policy 
banning  the  use  of  16  pesticides  and  sharply 
restricting  the  use  of  32  others,  Including 
Mlrex.  on  the  70  percent  of  all  federal  land 
holdings  managed  by  the  Interior 
Depsu-tment." 

CONCENTRATID    IN    FOOD    CHAIN 

Generally  ignored,  however,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  food-chain  buildup,  that  process  by 
which  environmentally  persistent  pesticides 
are  concentrated  within  the  ecosystem.  Such 
buildups  have  occurred  with  other  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons  (such  as  DDT),  which 
have  turned  up  In  high  concentrations  in  the 
tissues  of  various  vertebrates.  Mlrex.  a  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon,  might  also  be  expected 
to  follow  the  route  of  biological  concentra- 
tion Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom.  chairman,  department 
of  entomology.  Louisiana  State  University  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Indicated  In  a  personal  com- 
munication to  us  on  May  26.  1970  that  this 
was  indeed  the  case.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Newsom : 

Data  which  have  become  available  in  the 
past  few  weeks  have  shown  that  Mirex  has 
been  accumulating  in  the  wildlife  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  (Kitentlal  Impwjrtance  of  this  new 
information  is  such  that  I  am  urging  that 
the  fire  ant  eradication  program  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  USDA  Plant  Pest 
Control  Division  be  halted  immediately  so 
that  this  program  can  be  further  studied. 

In  1969  P.  A.  Butler  studied  pesticide  resi- 
dues In  5.000  samples  of  oysters  and  shellfish 
from  estuaries  on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts.  He  showed  that  over  a  three- 
year  period  Mlrex  was  the  fourth  moet  fre- 
quently encountered  pesticide  residue.  Mirex 
was  exceeded  only  by  DDT.  endrin,  and 
toxaphene." 

It  has  been  noted  that  individual  treat- 
ments of  areas  with  Mlrex  have  failed  to 
control  the  IPA.  much  less  eradicate  it. 
L.  D.  Newsom  stated  that  Mlrex  has  been 
sprayed  for  several  years  in  Louisiana  and  has 
failed  to  control  the  IFA  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.  This  Is  true  even  after  six 
applications  of  Mirex  on  some  areas.  F.  Bel- 
linger and  his  colleagues  were  even  more 
blunt: 

Based  on  data  summarized  In  this  repwrt, 
the  United  States  should  free  Itself  from  any 
illusion  that  current  airplane  spray  opera- 
tions with  Mlrex  [are]  anything  but  a  "con- 
trol" operation,  which  will  require  reappllca- 
tion  more  than  once  a  year  to  the  periphery 


of  the  infested  area,  even  simply  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infestation." 

in    ST7MlCAaT 

Widespread  danger  to  mankind  from  the 
IFA  does  not  exist.  Statements  In  the  lit- 
erature which  Indicate  that  the  IPA  kills  live- 
stock and  wildlife,  preys  on  the  eggs  of  young 
quail,  and  is  responsible  for  decreases  in  the 
numbers  of  ground-nesting  birds  have  not 
been  substantiated.  Instead,  such  statements 
have  been  disputed  with  documented  re- 
search. 

The  sting  of  the  worker  ant  is  less  severe 
than  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp.  Persons  allergic 
to  Insect  venom  may  suffer  systemic  reac- 
tions to  the  sting  of  other  venomous  insects. 
All  species  of  ants  accounted  for  only  four 
of  the  460  fatalities  reported  from  venomous 
animals  In  the  United  States  from  1950 
throu:;h  1959. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  working  parts 
of  harvesting  machinery  Tnay  become  clogged 
with  dirt  from  fire  ant  mounds,  and  rotary 
collection  blades  may  be  bent  when  strik- 
ing the  mounds,  but  there  is  little  to  In- 
dicate such  damage  has  been  an  extensive 
agricultural  problem. 

F^eld  observations  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments Indicate  that  the  diet  of  the  IPA  is 
composed  primarily  of  Insects  and  insect 
products,  not  plant  materials,  as  some  pro- 
ponents of  eradication  have  claimed.  In  its 
Argentine  homeland,  the  fire  ant  is  consid- 
ered beneficial  to  agriculture  due  to  its  diet 
of  harmful  insects. 

Mirex.  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon,  has  been 
used  since  1962  to  control  the  imported  fire 
ant.  This  chemical  was  believed  to  be  safer 
to  wildlife  than  heptachlor.  chlordane,  and 
other  pesticides  which  have  been  used  by  the 
USDA  in  previous  attempts  to  eradicate  the 
IFA.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  Mlrex 
IS  accumulating  in  the  tissues  of  several  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  In  Tx)ulsiana  and  Mississippi. 
Mirex  Is  highly  resistant  to  breakdown  Into 
nontoxic  form  and  is  responsible  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  reproductive  ability  of  certain 
test  animal*?.  Mlrex  has  failed  to  control  its 
target  species,  the  IFA.  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
continued  expansion  in  range  of  the  insect  to 
an  estimated  120  million  acres. 

The  IFA  is  not  the  danger  that  is  alleged. 
The  Mlrex  program  to  eradicate  the  IPA, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  dangerous.  It  will 
kill  myriads  of  nontarget  organisms,  and 
will  not  eradicate  the  fire  ant. 

BACKGROUND 

An  article  appearing  on  April  30.  1970 
in  the  Bryan-College  Station  (Texas)  local 
newspaper.  The  Dally  Eagle,  was  the  first 
indication  that  the  Imported  fire  ant  had 
been  found  in  Brazos  County.  Texas.  The 
article  discussed  the  "large,  cement-like 
mounds  on  agriculture  land  . . .  the  extremely 
painful  bite  which  . . .  frequently  causes  the 
death  of  young  livestock  and  wildlife."  and 
"treatment  with  Mlrex  granules  which  does 
not  affect  common  red  ants,  vnidllfe  or 
humans." 

A  second  article  in  the  DaUy  Eagle  of 
May  3.  1970  Indicated  that  5.200  acres,  in- 
cluding parts  of  the  city  of  Bryan,  would  re- 
ceive an  initial  treatment  against  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  beginning  Monday,  May  4. 
1970.  The  area  was  to  be  treated  with  Mlrex 
bait  granules  distributed  by  low-fiylng  air- 
craft at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-fourth 
pounds  per  acre.  The  remainder  of  the  article 
discussed  Mlrex  bait  and  its  supposedly  low 
toxicity  to  other  animal  life. 

The  lack  of  documented  information  con- 
cerning both  the  imported  fire  ant  and  Mirex, 
along  with  incorrect  information  apparently 
provided  to  the  newspaper,  suggested  to  us 
that  the  proposed  treatment  should  be  tem- 
porarily halted  until  further  studies  could 
be  made  of  its  long-term  environmental  ef- 
fects.   Such    studies    may    be    requested    by 
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private  clUzens  under  SwUoa  loa  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1966. 

Thus,  on  the  mcxnlng  of  May  S,  1970  we 
and  Sidney  E.  Porayth,  all  residents  of  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas  and  students  at  Texas 
AAM  University,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  persons  In  cbarg«)  of  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant  control  program  In  Brazos 
County.  It  was  determined  that  the  person- 
nel connected  with  the  project  were  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Depcutment  of  Agricul- 
ture (USDA).  None  of  these  people  oould  be 
contacted  prior  to  the  spraying  activities. 

When  the  USDA  district  supervisor  for  the 
Plant  Protection  Dlvlalon  heard  of  our  re- 
quest for  an  Interview,  the  single  aircraft 
being  used  In  this  particular  Instance  was 
recalled  while  we  jMvsented  our  case.  We 
were  Informed  by  Mr.  John  Ijandrum,  the 
USDA  district  supervisor,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  Imported  fire  ant  was  a  menace.  BIl- 
rex  was  safe,  and  aerial  distribution  of  Ml- 
rex  was  the  most  economical  method  of 
treatment.  He  further  stated  that  the  only 
person  able  to  stop  the  liXnz.  application 
was  the  director  of  the  Plant  Protection  Di- 
vision of  the  USDA  in  Hyattsvllle,  Maryland. 
The  aerial  distribution  program  was  subse- 
quently resumed  and  the  Initial  treatment 
was  completed  by  the  evening  of  May  6,  1070. 
This  report  is  an  attempt  to  assess  both 
the  role  of  the  imported  flre  ant  as  an  eco- 
nomic pest  and  the  use  of  Mlrex  as  a  con- 
trol measure. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd).  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday,  immediately  on  the  close  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  imfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR   CONFERENCE   CON- 
CERNING PRICES  OF  WHEAT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  136. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  136)  by  tiUe.  as  follows:  "A 
resolution  requesting  a  negotiating  con- 
ference in  reference  to  the  prices  of 
wheat." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  action  on  this 
measure  today.  It  has  been  made  the 
pending  business  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  laid  before  the  Senate  on  Muiday 
next  at  the  close  of  morning  business 
as  the  unfinished  business. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  and  the 
subsequent  days  of  next  week,  as  far  as 
can  be  determined  at  the  moment,  is 
as  follows: 

On  Monday  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  Following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
There  will  then  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
the  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes.  The 
Chair  will  then  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  Senate  Resolution 
136.  the  so-called  McGee  resolution. 

Following  action  on  Senate  Resolution 
136.  the  Senate  will  proceed,  in  executive 
session,  to  the  consideration  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  already  been 
ordered.  Therefore,  there  will  be  at  least 
one  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Monday  next 
and  Senators  are  so  apprised. 

Also  on  Monday  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  and  dispose  of 
the  Federal  boat  safety  bill,  which  is 
being  reported  today  by  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  to  announce  that  the 
vote  to  override  the  Presidential  veto  on 
the  accelerated  public  works  bill  will  be 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  next.  There 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  proposed 
veto  override. 

Two  health  manpwwer  bills  will  be  re- 
ported on  Monday  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  they 
may  be  taken  up  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. 

On  Wednesday  next,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  report  a  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  appropriations  bill  on  Thursday 
next. 

On  Thursday,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  expected  to  report  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriations  bill, 
and  the  State-Justice-Commerce  appro- 
priations bill.  So,  three  appropriations 
bills  are  expected  to  be  reported  from 
the  committee  on  Thursday  next,  and  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  majority  leader  to 
attempt  to  schedule  as  many  as  possible 
of  those  bills  for  action  on  Friday  next, 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  disposed 
of  on  that  day. 

In  view  of  the  past  practice,  generally, 
of  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
final  passage  of  appropriations  bills, 
therefore,  Senators  are  on  notice  that 
undoubtedly  there  will  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  appropriations  bills  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  next  week. 

Other  possible  items  for  consideration 
late  next  week  are  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Commission  authorization  bill,  which  has 
been  reported  today,  as  I  imderstand,  and 
on  which  action  may  be  taken  Thursday 
or  Friday  of  next  week,  as  well  as  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote  on  the  Veterans' 
Committee  resolution,  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  may  be  taken  up 
Thursday  or  Friday. 

Senators  will  be  aware,  therefore,  of 
the  very  busy  week  ahead  of  us,  with  a 
certain  yea-and-nay  vote  on  Monday, 
and  with  yea-find-nay  votes  to  follow 
on  days  subsequent  to  Monday  of  next 
week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  MoDday,  July  12,  1971, 
at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  8,  1971: 

DxpASTUzm'  or  Detensb 

Charles  L.  111.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

U.S.    DiSTXICT    COXTXTS 

Malcolm  M.  Lucas,  of  California,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  01-272.  approved  June  2.  1070. 

Lawrence  T.  Lydlck.  of  Cailfomia,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California,  vice  Thurmond  Clarke,  deceased. 
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THE  UTTER  WRONGNESS  OF  OUR 
PAKISTAN  POLICY 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  4- 
month-old  civil  war  afflicting  the  people 
of  East  Pakistan  worsens,  and  no  relief 
is  in  sight  to  heal  the  deep  and  festering 


wounds.  Committing  monstrous  acts  of 
inhumanity,  the  West  Pakistan  mihtary 
regime,  with  an  Army  of  70,000  men, 
equipped,  armed,  and  trained  for  the 
most  part  by  the  United  States,  still  occu- 
pies the  eastern  wing  of  this  bifurcated 
Asian  country.  Reports  of  atrocities  con- 
tinue to  come  in. 

In  turn,  the  Bengali  sufferers,  75- 
million  Muslims  and  Hindus,  making  up 
the  majority  of  the  country  who  v;on  the 
majority  of  seats  in  the  new  National 
Assembly    last    December,   continue    to 


resist.  Latest  dispatches  from  Dacca,  for 
instance,  tell  of  the  freedom  fighters 
knocking  out  the  electrical  power  sys- 
tems of  the  biggest  cities,  Dacca  suid 
Comllla. 

During  this  tragic  period,  the  utter 
wrongness  of  American  policy  has  be- 
come blatantly  apparent.  The  United 
States  supports  the  Government  at 
Islamabad,  the  very  creators  of  the  wide- 
spread suffering  in  their  own  country. 
We  keep  shipping  arms,  ammunition, 
Euid  spare  parts  and.  sdthough  the  U.S. 
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bureaucracy  has  advised  against  fllUng 
the  arms  export  licenses  still  outstand- 
ing, the  President  has  said  to  go  ahead 
anyway. 

Thus,  the  American  Oovemment  gives 
tacit  support  to  a  regime  at  which  even 
the  British  Conservative  Oovemment 
has  openly  expressed  outrage.  Sir  Alec 
Douglas  Home,  the  Foreign  Secretary 
and  a  man  noted  for  his  high  regard  for 
the  Pakistani  oUgarchy  in  the  past,  has 
urged: 

The  enatlon  of  a  framework  In  which 
clTll  government  can  be  formed,  that  wlU 
give  confidence  to  the  refugees  to  rettim 
hocoe. 

Otherwise,  he  has  warned: 

The  danger  of  war  1«  very  re*l  *nd  could 
convert  what  la  already  a  tragedy  into  a 
cataatrophie. 

American  editorialists  have  imanl- 
mously  labeled  the  regime  in  the  harsh- 
er* words  possible,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning  Star  rightly  saying: 

The  American  people  are  not  In  a  mood 
to  finance  ezperlmente  In  genocide. 

Others  have  said  that  the  actions  of 
the  West  Pakistanis  are  something  like 
what  Hitler  did. 

However,  neither  President  Nixon  nor 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  have  said  one 
public  word  about  the  tragedy.  The 
President  has  even  reportedly  etxkt  "a 
very  warm,  kind  personal  letter"  to  the 
leader  of  the  reglm«  that  has  caused  up- 
ward of  aVi  million  of  its  citizens  to  flee, 
and  brought  the  possibility  of  war  with 
India  closer  and  closer.  Why  do  we  be- 
friend such  an  Asian  Minotaur? 

We  say  in  Vietnam  that  we  are  fight- 
ing for  "self-determlnaticm"  so  that  the 
people  there  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  choose  their  own  government,  yet  in 
Pakistan  we  continue  to  give  support  to 
an  authoritarian  clique  that  conducts 
business  by  msutlal  law  and  forcibly  de- 
prives its  own  citizens  of  the  right  of  self 
determination,  even  after  a  free  and  fair 
election!  A  Bengali  student  recently 
asked  what  had  his  people  done  wrong 
to  be  treated  to  a  4-month  campaign  of 
violence;  the  answer  Is  that  an  electicm 
was  held  and  the  Awaznl  League  won  over 
80  percent  of  the  votes  and  167  out  of  a 
possible  169  seats  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, becoming  the  dominant  political 
group  in  the  country. 

Our  Govenunent  goes  to  great  pEdns 
to  warn  us  of  a  fearsome  bloodbath  that 
will  bef  Jdl  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
If  the  regime  there  is  left  to  fl^t  (hi 
alone,  yet  one  of  the  worst  manmade 
bloodbaths  of  our  time  is  taking  place  in 
East  Bengal,  administered  by  the  Paki- 
stan Army.  The  martial  law  ruler,  Gen- 
eral Tlkka  Khan,  has  been  quoted  re- 
cently as  sajring: 

We  will  reduce  you  (the  Bengalis)  to  a 
minority. 

This  supports  the  widespread  convic- 
tion among  the  foreign  community  in 
Dfu:ca  that  the  huge  exodus  of  refugees 
to  India  stems  not  from  panic  and 
false  propaganda,  as  military  spokesmen 
claim.  Rather  it  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Pakistan  army  soldiers  have  shot  and 
continue  to  shoot  Muslim  Intellectuals 
and  professionals  plus  much  of  the  Hindu 
community  as  an  expression  of  their  fury 
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at  the  outcome  of  last  December's  elec- 
ti<xu. 

If  the  Nixon  administration  were 
really  concerned  about  the  principles  of 
self -determination  In  Asia,  the  United 
States  would  do  all  it  possibly  could  to 
end  the  gruesome  tragedy  in  East  Paki- 
stan. At  the  very  least,  our  pcdlcy  would 
be  one  of  total  abstention. 

However,  the  administration  is  so  un- 
concerned about  events  in  Paldstan.  as 
well  as  voices  of  outrage  in  Congress,  the 
press,  and  among  private  citizen  grou(>s, 
that  the  transfer  of  arms  to  the  trans- 
gressors continues  on  a  "business  as 
usual"  basis.  I  imderstand  an  estimated 
135  million  is  still  in  the  arms  pipeline, 
and  the  President  refuses  to  stop  the 
flow. 

The  most  embarrassing  commentary  is 
that  while  the  United  States  takes  no  ac- 
tion to  stop  its  intervention  on  the  oli- 
garchy's side  in  Pakistan,  the  Canadian 
Government  stepped  in,  over  the  week- 
end, to  try  to  do  what  it  could  to  prevent 
further  arms  from  being  loaded  aboard 
the  Padma,  one  of  the  ships  loaded  in 
New  York  harbor  with  American  arms, 
ammunition,  and  spare  parts. 

The  best  Congress  can  do  is  to  suspend 
all  UJ3.  moneys  for  economic  assistance 
and  transfer  of  military  goods,  in  all 
shapes  and  in  all  forms,  to  Pakistan  un- 
til an  international  relief  effort  takes 
place  throughout  East  Bengal  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  in  India  are 
repatriated. 

To  build  further  a  record  relating  to 
events  in  E^ast  Bengal.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  exhibits  of 
pertinait  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

Exhibit  1.  editorial  opinion  as  express- 
ed in  the  leading  newspapers  and  Jour- 
nals in  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdcxn. 

Exhibit  2,  articles  dealing  with  UJ3 
policy  toward  the  Pakistan  civil  war. 

Exhibit  3.  news  dispatches  from  Paki- 
stan and  India  of  development  there. 

Exhibit  4.  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
present  crisis  by  Selig  Harrison,  long- 
time observer  of  the  subcontinent. 

There  being  no  objection  the  exhibits 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExHisrr   1 — EnrroaiAi.  Opinton 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  April 
31.  1971) 

Am  Foa  Pakutaw 

In  view  of  the  tragic  news  from  East  Paki- 
stan, It  strikes  us  as  odd  that  the  govern- 
ment In  Islamabad  should  pick  this  particu- 
lar time  to  ntake  a  major  pitch  for  170  mil- 
lion In  economic  development  loans  from 
the  United  States.  It  stnkee  us  as  even  odder 
that  the  plea  has  apparently  been  sympa- 
tbetlcaUy  received  at  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department. 

American  economic  aid  for  Pakistan  has 
been  suspended  since  March  3S  when  Weet 
Pakistani  troops  were  ordered  to  crush  a 
movecaent  for  political  Independence  by  the 
predominantly  Bengali  population  of  East 
Pakistan.  The  program  Is  "under  review." 
with  the  Implication  that  no  new  funds  will 
be  freed  as  long  as  the  killing  goes  on. 

And  quite  evidently  It  Is  going  on  at  a 
horrifying  pace.  Western  reporters  who  have 
recently  visited  East  Pakistan  have  estimated 
the  deaths  on  txjth  sides  at  up  to  half  a 
million.  The  Indian  government  reports  that 
it  Is  giving  refuge  to  some  3.6  million  Bengali 
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refugees,  with  many  more  expected.  UlUlons 
of  others  face  death  from  disease  and  starva- 
tion, through  the  destruction  of  food  stocks 
and  transportation  faculties.  WUlTully  or  not. 
conditions  are  being  created  that  could  re- 
sult In  the  expulsion  or  extermination  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  Bast  Pakistan's  popu- 
lation. 

Until  now,  the  government  in  Islamabad 
has  refused  to  allow  the  distribution  of  aid 
for  East  Paklstaji  by  any  of  the  international 
relief  agencies.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
acceptance  of  an  offer  of  help  from  the 
United  Nations  will  change  matters.  A  few 
days  ago  the  provincial  military  governor 
declared  bluntly  that  "the  outside  world  will 
simply  have  to  take  our  word  that  aid  wUl 
be  effectively  distributed  by  us."  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  outside  world  will  do  no 
such  thing. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  Paki- 
stanis want  American  loans.  Their  exercise 
in  military  repression  has  brought  the  nation 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  resumption 
of  the  aid  program — which  has  been  running 
at  a  rate  of  some  t300  million  a  year — Is  be- 
lieved essential  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
Pakistan's  currency. 

What  is  hard  to  understand  Is  why  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  should  have  encoiiraged 
M.  M.  Ahmed,  senior  economics  adviser  to 
the  Pakistan  government,  to  take  his  pitch 
for  aid  directly  to  the  American  people  in 
a  public  bearing  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  The  committee  chair- 
man. J.  William  Pulbrlght.  quite  correctly 
in  our  view,  turned  down  that  suggestion. 
The  American  people  are  not  In  a  mood  to 
finance  experiments  In  genocide. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  34.  1071) 
Rxuxr   Is   Not   Emottoh 

The  tidal  wave  of  refugees  from  Bast  Paki- 
stan Into  India,  which  Is  reported  nearlng  the 
three  million  mark  and  growing  by  tens  of 
thousands  each  day.  presents  humanitarian 
and  political  problems  of  staggering  propor- 
tions to  India  and  to  the  world. 

There  is  hope  that  the  humanitarian  prob- 
lem can  be  met.  at  least  in  the  short  run, 
especially  now  that  Rawalpindi  has  agreed  to 
accept  international  relief  assistance  inside 
East  Pakistan  itself.  In  spite  of  overwhelming 
domestic  concerns  of  its  own.  India  has  re- 
sponded generously  to  the  needs  of  the 
pathetic  Bengalis  who  have  fled  the  military 
crackdown  in  East  Pakistan.  The  United  Na- 
tions already  has  an  Investigating  team  In 
the  field  in  response  to  India's  plea  for  Inter- 
national assistance.  The  United  States  has 
allocated  $3.6  million  to  help  the  Indian 
relief  effort. 

But  the  political  issues  created  by  the  sup- 
pression of  East  Pakistan's  popular  move- 
ment for  regional  autonomy  and  the  exodus 
Into  India  will  be  far  more,  difficult  to  con- 
trol. Already  the  influx  of  refugees  is  provok- 
ing resentment  and  intensifying  the  chronic 
condition  of  unrest  in  India's  violence-prone 
state  of  West  Bengal.  The  continuing  per- 
secution of  Hindus  in  East  Pakistan  could 
touch  off  serious  new  communal  conflicts  be- 
tween Moslems  and  Hindus  In  both  Pakistan 
and  India.  The  likely  emergence  of  a  feda- 
yeen-type  guerrilla  movement  among  the 
refugees  concentrated  In  India  along  the 
Pakistan  border  could  in  time  provoke  a  new 
Indo-Pak  conflict 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  to  the  refugees.  If  grave  international 
consequences  are  to  be  avoided,  it  Is  essential 
that  the  refugees  return  to  their  homes  at  an 
early  date  xinder  conditions  of  security  and 
confidence  that  obviously  do  not  now  exist. 
This  can  be  achieved  If  the  United  States  and 
other  members  of  the  Aid  to  Pakistan  Con- 
sortium stick  to  their  reported  demand  that 
the  Yahya  Oovernment  seek  a  political  ac- 
oommodatlon  with  the  Bengalis  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  resumption  of  assistance  that  the 
Pakistani  economy  desperately  needs. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  a.  1971] 

BXNOAL    Is   TKC    SPAUC 

Tarlq  AU.  a  Pakistani  radical  who  has  iMen 
aoUve  in  British  left-wing  student  circles, 
turned  up  recently  In  Calcutt*.  where  be 
was  reported  encouraging  secessionist  tend- 
encies In  both  West  Bengal  and  Bast  Pak- 
istan with  the  aim  of  promoting  a  united 
socialist  Bengal. 

"The  revolutionary  movement  has  a  big 
opportunity  in  Bengal,"  Mr.  All  told  a  British 
reporter.  "This  la  a  heaven-sent  opportunity 
which  we  should  not  miss.  What  I  see  in 
the  future  Is  tbe  distinct  posslbUity  of  India 
and  Pakistan  disintegrating — and  Bengal  is 
the  spark." 

Mr.  All's  radical  vision  of  chaos  on  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
The  Pakistan  military  government's  brutal 
crackdown  on  a  popular  democratic  nx>ve- 
ment  that  sought  a  large  measure  of  au- 
tonomy for  East  Pakistan  has  set  the  stage 
for  an  increasingly  vicdent  and  radical  reac- 
tion in  the  long-neglected  and  much-abused 
eastern  state. 

A  prolonged  guerrUla  conflict  in  East  Pak- 
istan would  have  profound  repercussions  In 
the  neighboring  violence-prone  Indian  state 
of  West  Bengal,  already  shaken  by  the  In- 
flux of  more  thsa  three  million  refugees  from 
the  Pakistani  Army's  campaign  of  terror. 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  Is  under 
mounting  pressure  to  Intervene  to  try  to 
check  this  threat  to  India's  own  internal 
peace  and  Integrity. 

It  is  obviously  In  nobody's  Interest  to  allow 
the  Bengali  "spmtY."  to  explode  Into  a  major 
international  conflict,  one  which  might 
speedily  Involve  tiie  major  powers.  Nor  Is  It 
wise  to  permit  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan 
to  continue  to  fester,  Inviting  the  gradual 
political  disintegration  of  the  entire  sub- 
continent. 

To  deprive  Tarlq  All  and  his  like  of  their 
"big  opportunity"  it  is  essential  that  Pak- 
istan's Presldeat  Yahya  Khan  come  to  terms 
^eedlly  with  the  more  moderate  Sheik  Mu- 
Jibxir  Rahman  and  his  Awaml  League,  which 
won  an  overwhelming  popular  mandate  In 
last  December's  national  and  state  elections. 
Such  an  accommodation  with  East  Pakistan's 
elected  representatives  should  be  a  prerequi- 
site for  the  resumption  of  United  States  aid, 
except  for  relief  assistance,  to  Pakistan. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  June  8,  1971] 
East  Pakistan  :  A  Wotnn)  Unhxalxd 

An  outbreak  of  cbcHera  among  Pakistani 
refugees  in  India's  West  Bengal  region  has 
cost  1,000  or  more  deaths  and  threatens  to 
take  a  larger  toll  before  adequate  medical 
supplies  can  be  gathered  and — more  to  the 
point — before  they  can  be  put  to  use  among 
the  hordes  of  refugees,  many  of  whom  are 
simply  on  the  roads,  their  suffering  not  even 
contained  within  camps.  Since  the  Pakistani 
army  suppressed  the  Bast  Pakistan  autonomy 
movement  in  March,  the  flow  of  terrorised 
and  uprooited  Bengalis  has  reached  an  esti- 
mated four  or  flve  million.  And  despite  the 
government's  claim  that  oormallty  has  re- 
turned, the  refugee  flow  goes  on.  The  gov- 
ernment has  set  up  30  "refugee  reception 
centers"  in  Bast  Pakistan  to  "help  rebabUl- 
tate  Pakistanis  rMumlng  to  the  country," 
but  there  are  no  reports  these  centers  are 
being  patronized. 

As  a  result,  India,  whose  West  Bengal  re- 
gion hardly  had  resources  to  spare  before  the 
Pakistani  explosion,  is  being  overwhelmed. 
International  contributions  for  Pakistani 
refugees  have  come  in  relative  dribs  and 
drabs:  the  lesser  disaster  of  the  East  Pakistan 
cyclone  touched  the  world's  heart,  and  Its 
pocketbook.  far  more  deeply.  It  Is  a  sobering 
coounent  that  the  refugee  plleup  bad  be- 
come so  normal  and  accepted  that  it  took  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  to  restore  It  to  world 
oonsclousneas.  Meanwhile.  India  has  bad  to 
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cope.  It  deserves  far  more  help  than  It  has 
BO  far  received  In  aooomoKXlatlng  its  Paki- 
stani wards. 

The  need  persists  to  enable  the  refugees 
to  return  to  their  homes.  A  few  weeks  ago 
President  Yahya  Kban  appealed  concilla- 
torlly  to  them  to  do  so,  but  no  significant 
number  seems  to  have  heeded  his  caU.  Press 
censorship  remaining  as  rigid  as  It  has,  one 
can  only  guess  why.  Only  the  other  day  did 
his  government  finally  agree  to  let  the  United 
Nations  establish  Itself  as  a  funnel  for  world 
relief  inside  Pakistan  proper:  until  thU  time, 
the  requirements  <rf  'law  and  order"  and,  one 
suspects,  of  army  pride  have  kept  the  gov- 
ernment from  this  overdue  step. 

President  Yahya  has  made  some  effort  to 
restore  political  life  In  the  eastern  wing. 
However,  having  outlawed  the  Awaml  Ijeague, 
the  vehicle  of  the  East  Pakistani  independ- 
ence movement,  he  has  had  trouble  locating 
local  politicians  of  any  stature  willing  to 
collaborate.  The  United  States  and  other  Im- 
portant providers  of  aid  to  Pakistan  continue 
quietly  to  withhold  assurances  of  further 
support.  They  should  keep  the  pressure  on 
until  President  Yahya  is  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  that  his  government  Intends  to 
do  a  good  deal  more  than  it  has  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  March. 

[Ftom  ttie  CXuistlan  Science  Monitor, 
June  18,  1971] 

Thx  World  Commttmitt  Must  Hxlp 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  number  of  Bast 
Pakistani  refugees  in  India  was  put  at 
5,000,000.  Now  It  has  risen  to  6,000,000 — a 
figure  so  huge  that  It  beggars  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

No  woikder  Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Oandhl  cries  out  to  the  world  for  naore  help 
in  coping  with  this  human  tidal  wave.  She 
told  her  parliament:  "No  other  cotintry  has 
ever  had  to  face  an  influx  of  such  msgnltude. 
No  country  In  the  world  has  had  to  face 
even  one-tenth  of  the  situation  before."  And 
poignantly  she  added:  "They  have  ootne  to 
a  country  which  is  Itself  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  world." 

Unbi^ipUy  It  is  a  fact  that  tbe  world 
oommimlty  as  a  whole  has  been  slow  in 
responding  to  the  refugees'  plight. 

True,  magnificent  efforts  have  been  made 
by  private  rMef  organlzatloiM.  United  Na- 
tions speclaUaed  agencies  are  getting  into 
operation.  Britain  has  made  a  virtually  ofwn- 
ended  relief  cotnmltment.  The  United  States 
has  pledged  $17  million  In  aid,  and  other 
countries  have  made  generous  gestures.  But 
It  Is  only  In  recent  days  that  International 
aid  has  begun  to  arrive  on  a  scale  sufflclent 
to  make  any  Impact,  and  even  then  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  maslve,  overall  needs. 

Once  more  the  acuteness  of  the  human 
problem  points  up  the  necessity  for  a  cen- 
tralized International  agency  to  coordinate 
relief  Ln  the  event  of  an  emergency  of  such 
dimensions  and  to  see  that  the  aid  Is  chan- 
neled In  swiftly  and  used  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage. 

Last  year,  after  a  series  ol  natural  disas- 
ters— the  earthquakes  in  Peru  and  Turkey 
and  the  cyclone  In  East  Pakistan — Tuiicey 
and  other  countries  sponsored  a  move  to  get 
such  an  agency  estaMlshed  under  UN  aus- 
pices. Thetr  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  last  December.  Now 
Secretary-General  U  Thant  has  gone  a  stage 
further  and  prepared  a  compr^enslve  plan 
for  a  UN  dlaaeter  relief  center. 

The  plan  wlU  be  submitted  to  next 
month's  meeting  In  Geneva  of  the  UN  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  hopefully  It 
will  be  acted  on  by  the  General  Assembly 
In  the  fall.  Under  It  relief  supines  would  be 
stockpUed  at  various  locations  around  the 
world  ready  to  be  drawn  xspon  when  needed. 

The  relief  center  would  be  Intended  to  deal 
with  man-made  disasters,  whereas  the  refu- 
gee  drama   in   Bengal   is   the    restDt   of   a 
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political  disaster.  But  srirely  the  agency's  pro- 
visions could  apf^y  to  this  kind  o(  an  emer- 
gency too  where  the  human  need  Is  so  great. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

June  31, 1971] 

Pakistan  Problkic  Goes  Dkxfsr  Than 

POVRRTT 

(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

LnccRTKNSTEiN. — I  know  it's  hard  to  re- 
member exactly  where  it  is.  But  it  exists,  calm 
and  exquisite — just  east  of  Zurich — and  Tre- 
Bonler.  which  looks  down  on  the  Rhine,  sits 
by  the  little  ski  resort  recently  made  fashion- 
able by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  bis  sister, 
who  went  there  to  leam  how  to  ski. 

Skiing  is  the  most  egalitarian  of  sports.  In 
that  it  rend«v  ungainly  Its  novitiates  not- 
wtthstandlng  the  color  of  their  blood.  In 
England  there  is  a  great  debate  going  on  over 
the  question  whether  Her  Majesty  should  get 
the  extra  couple  of  million  dollars  she  had 
requested  in  order  to  continue  to  perform  her 
duties  in  the  traditional  way.  Her  principal 
critic  is  Richard  Croesman,  the  indomitable 
socialist  editor  of  the  New  Statesman,  who, 
however,  distinguishes  his  position  from  that 
of  the  anti-monarchists.  He  is.  to  begin  with, 
a  royalist.  More,  he  does  not  want  bis  queen 
to  go  about  on  bicycles,  like  the  Scandi- 
navian monarchs.  He  wants  her  In  skirts,  B\ir- 
roiuided  by  plumed  guardsmen  and  chariots 
and  gUt  and  the  rest  of  it,  though  he  does 
believe  .that  she  could  afford  to  continue  In 
the  royal  manner  using  her  money,  not  Eng- 
land's, and  that  is  what  they  are  twlklng 
about  In  Rngi^n«i 

There  are  the  darker  subjects  being  dis- 
cussed. The  spectre  of  WUly  Brandt's  Real- 
poUtlk.  The  larger  Implications  of  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield's  recent  proposal  to  demand  that 
U.S.  troops  be  withdrawn  from  Europe.  The 
fate  of  the  United  States  dollar.  The  coming 
Soviet  hegemony  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Europe,  the  concern  is  far  greater  than 
in  America  over  the  developments  in  India 
and  Pakistan.  As  regards  this  particular  dis- 
aster, there  is  the  additional  moral  humUla- 
tion  being  felt  In  England  that  much  of  the 
Buffering  is  the  conscious  policy  of  a  country 
whose  reigning  spirit,  Pandit  Nehru,  brought 
so  many  Westerners  to  their  knees  during 
his  lifetime,  bowled  over  by  bis  simple,  un- 
technologlzed  benignity.  It  \b  his  daughter 
who  now  presides  over  the  holocaust. 

Listen  to  the  dlsUlusloninent.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  from  a  column  by  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph.  Peregrine 
Worsthome: 

"If  the  British  raj  still  ruled  In  IndU,  the 
dreadful  human  tragedy  that  now  darkens 
that  subcontinent  would  not  be  taking  place 
...  It  was  of  oovirse  always  understood  that 
In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  white 
man's  withdrawal  there  would  be  an  awk- 
ward time  of  adjustment. 

.  .  Hitherto  this  has  been  conceived  as 
mainly  a  problem  of  poverty,  to  be  met  by 
furnishing  economic  aid  throu^  agencies 
like  the  World  Bank.  But  the  agony  of  Ben- 
gal today,  like  the  agony  of  Biafra  a  year  ago, 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
poverty.  It  does  not  result  from  material  de- 
ficiency or  technological  backwardness,  fit 
objects  for  sympathy  and  charity,  but  from 
terrorism  and  oppression  which  spring  from 
moral  deficiency  and  human  savagery,  to 
which  the  normal  Western  reaction  would 
be  fierce  indignation  and  anger. 

"...  The  white  man's  imwMTi—  material 
superiority,  in  short,  was  qualified  by  a 
feeling  that  this  was  really  nothing  to  boast 
about;  almost  the  opposite.  Indeed,  the 
moral  advantage  has  rested  with  the  coloured 
world,  which  succeeded  In  presenting  Itstlf 
as  poor  but  honest,  Innocently  Impractical, 
charmingly  feckleas.  as  against  the  white 
man's  ruthless  lust  for  power.  This  moral 
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■dTmntage  anrolMd  an  utonidilag  Infioaaoa 
In  wend  affaln  ttoo»  tba  «sr. 

"...  It  Is  DO  onnw  to  be  poor  and  baek- 
waid.  IndMd.  ttxa  uadsrdareloped  world  baa 
In  raoant  yean  anjoyad  a  oartaln  atrengtb 
ftom  this  kind  of  wwknMi. 

"But  to  be  poor  and  backirard  and  moraUy 
rapulilTe  as  wAl — that  U  something  yery 
dlltaienti  If  Bltler  had  set  up  the  gas  ovens 
and  practiced  genocide  from  a  pasture  of 
abject  military  and  economic  arsliimw.  and 
had  combined  an  attitude  of  outrageous 
moral  prorocatlon  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Western  world  with  humllUtlng  material  de- 
pendence on  Its  charity,  how  long  would  It 
have  been  before  something  was  done  to  put 
an  end  to  such  a  monstrous  absurdity?  .  .  . 
It  Is  not  going  to  be  enough  to  give  mate- 
rial aid,  since  the  problem  goes  much  deeper 
than  povoty.  How  can  the  World  Bank  cope 
with  genocide?" 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  33.  1971] 
Asnmra  Bspasssioir 

Reapondlng  to  public  and  Congressional 
shock  and  anger  over  the  Pakistan  Qovem- 
ment'a  savage  repression  of  Bengalis  seek- 
ing autonomy  In  Bast  Pakistan,  the  State 
Department  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign ReUtions  Committee  Isst  AprU  33,  say- 
ing: 

"We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  no  military  Items  have 
been  provided  to  the  Oovernmenta  of  Paki- 
stan or  its  agents  slnoe  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing in  Bast  Pakistan  on  March  36  and  noth- 
ing Is  now  scheduled  for  such  deUvery." 

■Similar  assurance  reportedly  was  given 
last  week  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of  India. 

But  yesterday  a  Pakistani  freighter  sailed 
from  New  York  bearing  military  equipment 
from  United  States  Defense  Department 
excess  stocks  sold  to  Pakistan  under  State 
Department  license.  At  least  one  other  ship 
bearing  American  military  equipment  for 
Pakistan  sailed  from  this  port  last  month. 
According  to  the  blUs  of  lading,  eqiolpment 
for  the  earlier  shipment  was  delivered  at  a 
New  York  dock  on  the  same  date  that  the 
State  Department  sent  its  letter  to  the 
Senate  committee  saying  no  deliveries  were 
scheduled. 

Theee  shipments  represent  a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  American  public,  with  Con- 
gress and  with  a  friendly  foreign  power. 
They  serve  further  to  undMinlne  the  credi- 
bility of  the  United  States  Qovemment.  Aivd 
they  put  the  United  SUtes  In  the  position  of 
abetting  an  act  of  repression  that  is  not  only 
morally  repugnant  but  which  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  this  country's  own  long- 
term  Interest  in  peace  and  democratic  devel- 
opment on  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  33,  1971] 
WHXif  AIT  Kkbaioo  Is  Not  an  Bmbasco 

Repeatedly  the  State  Department  has  said 
tliat  "no  military  items  have  been  provided  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  or  its  agents 
slnoe  the  outbreak  of  fighting  In  Bast  Paki- 
stan March  30  and  nothing  is  now  schediiled 
for  such  delivery."  Many  Americana — naive 
souls — took  that  to  mean  that  the  American 
government  had  embargoed  arms  shlpmenta 
to  Pakistan,  whose  bloody  repression  of  the 
autonomy  movement  in  Bast  Pakistan 
shocked  even  the  Russians.  But  no.  It  turns 
out  that  at  least  two  shiploads  of  arms  have 
left  American  ports  for  Pakistan,  one  on  May 
8  and  the  other  yesterday.  How  can  this  be? 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  answer  is  that  the 
bureauoraoy  was  being  very  slippery  and  mis- 
leading. When  the  State  Department  said  no 
mUltary  items  were  being  provided,  it  hedged : 
it  said  It  had  been  so  "Informed"  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  When  it  said  no  such 
Items  had  been  "provided"  slnoe  March  3S. 
It  was  excluding  weapons  and  equipment 
which  had  already  passed  a  certain  point  in 
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the  pipeline.  So  shoeked  ware  many  Ameri- 
cans by  the  spectacle  of  Pakistan's  using 
American-supplied  arms  against  Its  own  dtl- 
■ens  that  thay  read  BUte'a  words  too  quickly. 
They  did  not  reallaa  that  the  Department,  far 
from  trying  to  close  loopbidea,  was  trying  to 
keep  t^*>*»»  open. 

And  why?  The  spaetflc  answer  Is  ecmtalned 
In  the  Department's  letter  of  May  Q  to  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght.  It  repeated  earlier  language 
about  new  sales  and  deUverles,  and  it  went 
on:  "The  continuing  military  supply  program 
.  .  .  continues  to  be  an  Important  element 
In  our  overall  bilateral  relationship  with  Pak- 
istan." And:  "It  would,  therefore  appear  de- 
sirable for  the  VS.  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
supply  limited  quantities  of  military  items  to 
Pakistan  to  enable  us  both  to  maintain  a  con- 
structive bilateral  political  dialogue  and  to 
help  ensure  that  Pakistan  is  not  con4>elled  to 
rely  increasingly  on  other  sources  of  supply." 
In  other  words,  business  as  usual. 

Well,  from  what  Is  known  so  far,  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  claim  some  success  in 
Its  policy.  Doubtless  continued  arms  deliv- 
eries have  contributed  to  a  "dialogue"  with 
Pakistan  and  kspt  it  from  straying  to  other 
suppliers.  But  this  is,  of  course,  to  ignore  the 
shame  of  helping  a  military  regime  suppress 
a  democratic  autonomy  movement.  Why  is  It 
so  Important  to  be  cosy  with  Karachi?  Would 
it  not  be  Just  as  well  to  let  a  few  signs  of 
coolness  and  disapproval  enter  into  official 
American-Pakistani  relations?  Senator 
Church  suggests  that  the  United  States  halt 
the  second  arms  ship,  which  Is  due  to  touch 
at  Baltimore  on  Its  way  from  New  York  to 
Pakistan.  That's  a  good  idea. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  38,  1971] 
Pakistan  -Bound 

It  well  may  be.  as  the  United  States  de- 
clares, that  the  acknowledged  presence  on 
two  ships  at  sea  of  American  military  equip- 
ment for  Pakistan  Involves  only  certain  radio 
material  and  spare  parts  for  aircraft  en- 
gines. It  well  may  be  too  that  the  equip- 
ment, though  loaded  after  the  March  36 
ban  on  arms  sales  to  Pakistan,  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Pakistan  government  be- 
fore that  date.  (A  State  Department  spokes- 
man says  he  has  discovered  that  two  licenses 
were  Issued  after  that  date,  one  on  March  31 
and  one  on  April  0,  since  "the  decision  to 
cut  oS  assistance  as  of  March  36  was  not 
taken  until  shortly  after  AprU  6,  when  It  was 
communicated  to  the  munitions  control" 
section  of  the  department.) 

It  could  easily  be,  further,  that  as  stated 
in  a  news  release  by  the  American  Embassy 
in  New  Delhi,  the  United  States  had  not 
been  aware  that  the  Pakistani  ships  were 
loading  until  the  New  York  Timet  reported 
the  fact.  In  other  words,  a  pictiue  of  con- 
fusion. 

It  may  still  serve  to  bring  sharply  to  mind 
the  Increasingly  desperate  situation  that  has 
developed  in  South  Asia  since  the  troops 
of  the  government  of  Pakistan,  armed  prin- 
cipally by  the  United  States  and  by  China, 
savagely  cracked  down  on  East  Bengal  on 
the  evening  of  March  36.  It  is  a  situation 
of  a  continued  suppression  of  East  Pakistan; 
of  an  India  intolerably  burdened  with  mil- 
lions of  refugees  from  East  Pakistan:  of  epi- 
demic cholera:  of  a  West  Pakistan  virtually 
sealed  from  outside  scrutiny:  not  to  men- 
tion an  East  Pakistan  so  sealed,  but  for  hints 
of  famine. 

It  is  a  situation  that  cannot  be  forgotten 
and  will  not  be  ignored. 

(From  the  NaUon,  June  38,  1971] 
Ths  Aaxs  Hasvkst 
From  1954  to  1986  we  sold  considerable 
quantities  of  weapons  to  West  Pakistan,  in- 
cluding forty-eight  light  tanks  and  sixteen 
Sabrejet  aircraft.  When  hostilities  broke  out 
between  West  Pakistan  and  India,  we  em- 
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bargoed  further  shipments.  In  1987,  however, 
the  embargo  was  eased  to  permit  West  Paki- 
stan to  buy  spare  parts  and  ammtmltlon 
for  the  weapons  we  had  furnished.  All  the 
evidence  at  hand  Indlcatea  that  these  weap- 
ons, and  the  auxiliary  equipment  more  re- 
cently fiimlahed,  were  used  In  the  blood  bath 
the  West  Pakistani  army  Inflicted  on  East 
Pakistan  when  that  ctdony — which  It  Is  In 
fact — had  the  temerity  to  vote  overwhelm- 
ingly for  a  measure  of  independence  (167 
out  of  189  seats  assigned  to  Bast  Pakistan 
in  the  313-8eat  national  assembly — which 
never  met). 

As  the  massacres  and  rapine  were  taking 
place,  Washington  looked  the  other  way. 
True,  we  had  not  furnished  all  the  arms; 
Chinese  and  Soviet  weapons  also  saw  action. 
But  it  was  not  until  June  13  (more  than 
two  and  a  half  months  after  the  carnage 
began)  that  the  State  Department  took  pub- 
lic notice.  Since  the  infltix  of  refugees  was 
causing  serious  disturbance  in  India,  our 
State  Department  appealed  to  India  and 
Pakistan  to  exercise  restraint  and  urged  the 
Pakistanis  to  restore  normal  conditions  in 
East  Pakistan  through  "peaceful  accommo- 
dation." 

The  potential  for  further  mischief  in  this 
region  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Bast  Paki- 
stan was  not  100  i>er  cent  Muslim.  It  con- 
tained some  10  million  Hindus,  many  of 
whom  would  now  prefer  to  live  in  India, 
where  their  misery  and  Insecurity  could 
scarcely  be  worse  than  In  East  Pakistan. 
There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  West  Paki- 
stani army  is  exerting  pressure  on  these  peo- 
ple, while  also  perpetrating  mass  murder  on 
their  own  coreligionists. 

In  The  New  York  Times  of  April  18.  Chester 
Bowies  urged  that  we  lodge  a  strong  protest 
with  the  West  Pakistani  Oovemment  over 
the  misuse  of  U.S.  military  eqiilpment  and 
cut  oB  all  aid  except  medical  supplies  and 
food.  He  also  urged  United  Nations  Interven- 
tion. In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senators  Church 
and  Saxbe  have  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  would 
suspend  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
West  Pakistan,  pending  establishment  of  an 
international  relief  agency  to  give  aid  to 
East  Pakistan,  and  until  the  majority  of 
East  Pakistanis  are  repatriated. 

How  seriously  this  wUl  be  taken  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  remains  to  be  seen. 
Unless  relief  action  can  be  organized  quickly 
and  efficiently,  and  all  the  diverse  Interests 
and  malignant  hatreds  of  the  region  be  at 
least  temporarily  allayed,  the  prospect  for 
epidemics  and  faminee  in  the  future  is  no- 
thing short  of  terrifying. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  30.  1971] 
Hjopino    Pakistan 

B<oet  other  members  of  the  Aid  to  Paki- 
stan Consortiimi  are  in  favor  of  withholding 
further  assistance  until  a  political  solution 
Is  found  to  that  country's  convulsion  of  ter- 
ror and  ttirmoll.  Not  so  the  United  States.  A 
spokesman  for  the  State  Department  says 
that  by  providing  economic  aid  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  exert  leverage  on 
President  Yahya  Khan  for  a  "political  ac- 
oommodatlon"  with  East  Pakistan  on  the 
basis  of  autonomy,  thus  promoting  conditions 
under  which  millions  of  refugees  who  have 
fled  to  India  might  return. 

The  spokesman  declares  further  that  con- 
tinued shipments  of  American  "nonlethal" 
military  equipment,  under  licenses  previous!} 
granted,  is  i»oper.  Not  to  permit  shlptnent 
of  this  licensed  stufT,  he  says,  and  not  to 
continue  economic  assistance,  in  a  situation 
of  "civil  strife,"  would  be  seen  "as  sanctions 
and  Intrusion"  In  the  internal  problems  of 
another  nation.  He  says  still  further  that  If 
the  United  States  didn't  send  along  the  mili- 
tary materiel,  Yahya  Khan  might  turn  to 
other  sources,  such  as  Communist  China. 
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It  is  a  dubious  case,  as  the  spokesman 
himself  admits  It  to  be  when  he  acknowl- 
edges that  any  leverage  is  not  yet  measurable, 
that  few  refugees  have  returned  home  and 
that  Pakistan  has  for  some  time  been  get- 
ting military  supplies  from  China — since  1966 
anyway,  he  might  have  added. 

As  to  a  Yahya  accommodation  with  East 
Pakistan,  a  dispatch  by  John  E.  Woodruff 
printed  on  this  page  today  analyzes  sharply 
the  sort  of  accommodation  the  Pakistani 
president  seems  to  have  In  mind.  As  to  the 
refugees'  return,  a  slight  lifting  of  the  veil  In 
East  Pakistan  In  recent  days  discloses  there 
an  Iron  reign  of  Intimidation  and  of  con- 
tinued killing,  with  the  victims  more  Ukel; 
to  be  Hindu  than  not:  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  refugees'  were,  before  they  fled, 
members  of  the  Hindu  minority  in  East 
Pakistan. 

As  to  whether  or  not  what  happens  In 
Pakistan  is  internal,  to  see  it  so  may  be  theo- 
retically proper,  but  in  fact  the  refugees  and 
the  clrcimxstances  that  caused  them  to  be- 
come refugees  have  made  it  a  matter  of  In- 
ternational concern,  threatening  the  sta- 
bility and  the  peace  of  all  South  Asia. 

Precisely  what  American  policy  ought  to  be 
is  Indeed  difficult  to  say,  but  formulation  of 
a  policy  will  hardly  be  made  easier  by  a  re- 
fusal to  see  what  the  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion actually  are. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  30, 1971  ] 

Yahta  Khan's  FoRjrai.A  for  Pakistan 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

HoNC  KoNO. — President  A.  M.  Yahya 
Khan's  announcement  of  new  plans  for  gov- 
erning troubled  Pakistan  constitutes  a  final 
repudiation  of  the  majority  rule  he  said  was 
his  goal  when  he  seized  power  two  yectfv 
ago. 

Instead,  he  has  chosen  to  make  Indefinite 
the  13-year-old  rule  of  both  wings  by  the 
West  Pakistan-dominated  army.  The  main 
new  element  will  be  an  attempt  to  give  the 
army  some  civilian  camouflage  and  thiis 
hand  the  country's  free-world  money  donors 
an  excuse  to  back  away  from  the  de  facto  aid 
suepenslcm  they  adopted  In  Paris  last  week, 
with  the  United  States  aside.  But  even  with- 
out foreign  aid,  he  warned,  the  army  Intends 
to  work  its  will. 

His  decision  seems  certain  to  set  up  an 
intense  behind-the-scenes  debate  among 
member  countries  of  the  Pakistan-aid  group 
during  the  four  months  he  says  it  will  take 
to  put  his  plan  Into  effect. 

President  Yahya's  new  plan  will  have 
these  major  effects: 

1.  Abandonment  of  any  effort  to  have  the 
National  Assembly  draft  the  constitution 
that  was  to  be  Its  first  major  task  and  as- 
signment of  that  Job  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts instead.  This  will  effectively  wipe  out 
the  results  of  last  December's  elections.  The 
Awaml  licague  had  won  its  absolute  majority 
In  the  Assembly  on  a  platform  demanding 
broad  constitutional  autonomy  that  woiild 
have  enabled  East  Bengal  to  wrest  control  of 
its  economy  from  the  22  Industrialist  fami- 
lies that  share  control  of  West  Pakistan  with 
the  army. 

2.  Advance  warning  that  the  constitutional 
experts  must  provide  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment. This  will  assure  that  Bast  Bengal's 
economy  and  government  will  remain  under 
centred  of  West  Pakistan,  1,000  miles  away. 

3.  Indefinite  extension  of  the  ban  that  was 
Imposed  on  the  Awaml  League — Pakistan's 
majority  political  party — on  March  36,  the 
night  the  army  shot  and  burned  its  way  into 
control  of  Dacca.  But  individual  Awaml 
Leaguers  who  did  not  partake  of  what  the 
army  calls  "  an  tt -state  activities"  may  still 
take  any  offices  to  which  they  were  elected — 
In  effect,  a  call  for  any  ccdlaborationists 
among  the  Bengalis  to  step  forward.  So  far, 


the  army  claims  to  have  won  over  some 
two  dozen  of  the  more  than  300  Awaml 
Leaguers  elected  to  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies. 

4.  Use  of  by-elections  to  put  men  accept- 
able to  the  army  In  the  seats  of  the  autono- 
mists and  any  uncooperative  or  dead  Awaml 
Leaguers.  Coupled  with  President  Yahya's 
renewal  of  the  treason  accusation  against 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  head  of  the  Awaml 
League,  this  mecms  that  the  only  man  who 
has  led  a  majority  party  In  Pakistan  since  the 
Muslim  League  disintegrated  nearly  20  years 
sgo  will  be  stricken  from  the  assembly  roster 
in  favor  of  someone  yet  to  be  approved  by 
the  army. 

To  the  Bengalis  who  gave  the  Awaml 
League  167  of  East  Pakistan's  169  seats  In 
the  National  Assembly  Iset  December,  such 
a  program  can  only  reoonflrm  what  became 
obvious  the  night  the  army  struck:  their 
choice  must  be  between  total  subservience 
and  total  Independence. 

Several  Impartial  obeervers  who  have 
visited  East  Bengali  recently  have  privately 
given 'varying  estimates  of  the  carnage,  but 
all  guess  that  the  number  killed  by  the  army 
alone   runs   Into   hundreds   of   thousands. 

Their  guesses  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
better  indicators  of  the  horror  of  what  they 
saw  than   of  the  actual   numbers  dead. 

But  when  the  thousands  of  non-Bengalis 
killed  by  the  enraged  East  Pakistanis  are 
added  to  the  tens  of  thousands  apparently 
killed  by  the  army,  at  least  one  prospect 
seems  certain :  The  middle  road  attempted  by 
the  Awaml  League — economic  freedom  for 
East  Bengal  but  a  loose  political  and  defense 
association  under  a  united  Pakistan — Is  no 
longer  thinkable  fcM"  either  side. 

In  these  circumstances,  Oeneral  Yahya's 
plan  promisee  to  become  a  formula  for  pro- 
longed carnage  on  both  sides — and  very  likely 
for  continuing  Increases  in  the  number  of 
Bengali  refugees  in  India,  which  claims  it 
already  has  more  than  six  million  ai  them. 

What  already  stands  as  oae  of  the  greatest 
man-made  catastrophes  in  history  thus 
promisee  to  grow  stlU  greater  rather  than  to 
diminish. 

But  there  Is  no  sign  yet  that  the  outside 
world  will  persuade  Itself  to  do  anything  but 
wring  its  hands,  send  token  relief  aid  and 
seek  absolution  by  invoking  the  provisions  of 
International  law  that  make  the  suffering  of 
millions  on  both  sides  of  the  India-Pakistan 
border  an  "internal"  affair  and  thus  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  the  generals  and  indua- 
trlalists  In  West  Pakistan. 

When  the  army  moved  in  last  March  to 
crush  the  elected  lead«s'  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  power  they  had  won  at  the  polls, 
American  diplomats  on  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent cautioned  newsmen  that  the  U.S.  must 
act  carefully  to  retain  whatever  "restraining 
Influence"  It  might  have  with  the  generals 
In  Islamabad. 

Now,  three  months  later,  Pakistani  Ships 
are  still  carrying  fresh  ammunition  and 
equlpn>ent  from  American  ports  to  resupply 
the  army  that  the  State  Department  claimed 
it  was  trying  to  restrain. 

The  State  Department  even  felt  obliged 
last  week  to  leak  a  denial  of  the  published 
accounts  of  the  World  Bank-led  aid  con- 
sortium's informal  decision  to  withhold  aid 
to  Pakistan.  It  offered  no  explanation  of  what 
other  meaning  could  exist  for  the  consor- 
tium's postponement  of  any  further  meet- 
ings without  taking  action  on  urgent  Pak- 
istani pleas  for  aid. 

That  aid  is  the  easiest  lever  the  outside 
world  has  to  [Hess  for  relaxation  of  the  Bast 
Bengal  terror,  for  Pakistan's  economy  was  a 
shambles  even  before  the  army's  ooatly  move 
Into  East  Pakistan. 

Today  that  economy  Is  virtually  shattered. 
A  proposed  8360  million  foreign -exchange 
Infusion — now  suspended  by  the  aid  group — 


would  have  relieved  the  only  pressure  that 
promised  to  have  any  restraining  effect  on 
the  army. 

Even  that  pressure  will  be  eased  consid- 
erably by  Peking's  recent  decision  to  hasten 
Its  own  large  infusion  of  aid  to  Islamabad's 
military-industrial  oligarchy. 

But  China  Is  Just  getting  its  own  develop- 
ment going  again  after  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion and  hardly  has  the  spare  money  it 
would  take  to  help  Islamabad  impose  on 
76  million  Bengalis  the  kind  of  solution 
Washington  tried  In  Vietnam. 

And  Pakistan  is  already  so  desperately  In 
debt  that  high  officials  talk  openly  of  de- 
faulting outright  even  on  World  Bank  low- 
Interest  loans. 

For  the  montent,  however,  the  aid  from 
China  has  apparently  emboldened  the  gen- 
erals to  increase  their  own  share  of  Pak- 
istan's budget  and  thus,  presumably,  their 
ability  to  impose  their  will  on  the  Bengalis. 
Last  week  Islamabad  announced  that  the 
military  will  get  $26  million  more  next  year 
than  the  $435  million  It  got  this  year. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  30.  1971) 
Why   Am  Pakistan? 

After  months  of  equivocation  and  evasion, 
the  State  Department  has  Anally  made  It 
clear  that  the  Administration  Intends  to 
keep  on  fvimishlng  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan 
despite  continuing  acts  of  repression  In  East 
Pakistan  that  have  shocked  the  world.  This 
Incredible  policy  decision  defies  understand- 
ing. 

The  admission  that  aid  is  continuing  as 
before  undermines  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  public,  members  of  Congress 
and  at  least  one  vltaUy  Interested  foreign 
government  (India)  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve— although  always  in  evasive  language^ 
that  all  military  assistance  and  any  new 
development  assistance  for  Pakistan  would 
be  held  In  abeyance  until  there  was  progress 
toward  a  political  resolution  of  the  crisis  in 
East  Pakistan.  The  exposure  of  this  decep- 
tion is  Ukely  to  be  particularly  damaging 
to  United  States  relations  with  India,  whose 
foreign  minister  left  Washington  a  few  days 
ago  with  what  he  believed  were  firm  assur- 
ances concerning  American  policy  toward 
Pakistan  that  have  now  been  thoroughly 
discredited. 

The  decision  to  continue  economic  aid  puts 
the  United  States  In  defiance  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  eleven-nation  Aid  to  Pakistan 
Consortium,  which  has  decided  Informally 
to  refrain  from  maUng  new  aid  commit- 
ments to  Islamabad  at  this  time.  The  Nixon 
Administration  repeatedly  In  the  past  has 
Indicated  its  policy  would  be  to  channel 
more  and  more  United  States  aid  throu^ 
such  international  means  in  order  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  unilateral  decision  it  Is  now 
making  in  respect  to  Pakistan. 

Administration  officials  say  they  opposed 
the  consortium  decision  beoause  it  amounts 
to  using  aid  as  a  political  instrument.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  argue  the  United 
States  must  continue  aid  in  order  to  gain 
leverage  to  persuade  President  Yahya  Khan 
to  seek  a  political  solution  in  the  East.  They 
can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Perpetuation  of  American  aid  to  Pakistan 
Is  not,  in  fact,  likely  to  help  persuade  the 
military  regime  there  to  move  toward  res- 
toration of  genuine  democratic  government 
amy  more  than  continuing  American  sup- 
port for  the  Athens  Junta  has  helped  re- 
store democratic  rights  to  the  Oreek  people. 
It  will,  however,  put  the  United  States  in 
the  untenable  position  of  underwriting  pol- 
icies of  repression,  which  have  led  to  the 
ruthless  and  continuing  slaughter  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Bengalis  in  East  Pakis- 
tan. These  policies  have  already  driven  more 
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than  stz  million  East  Pftklatanla  into  exile 
In  India  where  tbelr  presence  creates  grave 
political,  social  and  economic  tensions  and 
a  rising  threat  of  domestic  and  even  Inter- 
national conflict. 

President  Tahya's  recent  proposals  for 
restoration  of  clTlUan  rule  offer  little  hope 
for  significant  change  since  they  continue 
to  exclude  the  outlawed  Awaml  League,  the 
party  which  won  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  votes  In  East  PaUstan  and  an  abaolute 
majority  of  the  seats  In  the  unconvened 
National  Assembly  In  last  December's  elec- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  can  any- 
one In  Washington  explain  how  additional 
military  or  developmental  aid  to  Pakistan 
can  be  Justified  morally  or  in  terms  of  this 
country's  pragmatic  self -Interest  In  peaceful, 
democratic  development  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent? 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

June  30, 1971] 
HXLPTNC  TO  Km.  Mou  Bkncaus 

The  Administration's  decision  to  send  more 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  brutal,  re- 
pressive regime  in  Pakistan  Is  as  shortsighted 
as  It  is  inhumane. 

In  testimony  before  Congress,  the  State 
Department  admitted  Its  fear  that  shutting 
off  the  flow  of  arms  to  Pakistan  would  be 
resented  "as  sanctions  and  Intrusion." 

What,  we  ask.  Is  so  bad  about  sanctions 
against  mass  murder  and  genocide?  For  that 
is  exactly  what  the  West  Pakistan-dominated 
army  committed  against  the  helpless  Bengalis 
of  East  Pakistan. 

In  Its  treacherous  attack  starting  liarch 
25,  the  Pakistani  army  slaughtered  300,000 
Bengalis  and  sent  six  million  refugees  flee- 
ing for  their  Uvea  into  India.  It  is  morally 
unjustified  to  send  more  weapons  to  such 
a  regime. 

With  Its  talent  for  justifying  the  unjustlfl- 
able,  the  State  Department  explains  that 
halting  economic  aid  would  remove  our 
"leverage"  with  Pakistan — altho  we  have  al- 
most no  leverage  now. 

Also,  stopping  our  arms  shipments  would 
cause  Pakistan  to  turn  to  other  suppliers,  like 
communist  China.  However,  the  department 
admits  that  China  has  never  stopped  furnish- 
ing weapons  to  Pakistan. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D-Uass.,  has 
called  all  this  "doubletalk.  Incompetence, 
or  both" — and  he's  right. 

Our  partners  In  the  International  effort  to 
prevent  the  Pakistani  economy  from  collaps- 
ing are  not  as  timid  as  the  United  SUtes. 
The  World  Bank,  Britain.  Canada,  Belgium 
and  others  favor  withholding  economic  aid 
tintll  the  military  regime  reaches  a  political 
settlement  with  East  Pakistan. 

But  not  the  United  SUtes. 

Pakistan  Is,  of  course,  desperately  poor  and 
can  use  all  the  help  It  can  get.  But  the 
trouble  with  aid  now  Is  that  It  props  up  the 
government  and  helps  it  malntam  the  army 
of  occupation  In  East  Pakistan. 

The  Bengalis  in  the  east  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  home  rule  In  the  only  free  election 
m  Pakistan's  history.  Instead  they  got  the 
genocldal  assault  by  the  western  army,  which 
Is  still  shamefully  going  on. 

History  suggests,  however,  that  West  Paki- 
stan from  1,000  miles  away  cannot  forever 
subjugate  the  Bengali  people.  What  we  are 
doing  by  sending  arms  to  Pakistan  Is  to 
make  sure  the  Bengalis  will  remember  Ameri- 
can weapons  murdered  them  during  the 
birth  pangs  of  their  beloved  Btngla  Desh 
(Bengali  nation). 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science   Monitor, 

June  30,  19711 

A  Step  Towaxo  CoNcnoATioN 

At  this  stage  the  extent  of  the  physical  and 

poUtlcal  damage  done  by  the  Pakistan  Army's 
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repressive  measures  In  the  unhappy  province 
of  East  Bengal  Is  still  Immeasurable. 

And  President  Yahya  Khan's  long  overdue 
effort  at  conciliation,  announced  In  his 
speech  to  the  nation  June  38,  will  not  be 
sufficient  In  Itself  to  heal  the  wounds. 

Much  more  will  be  needed  In  practical 
ways  that  the  bewildered  people  of  East 
Bengal  can  understand.  The  physical  damage 
must  be  repaired,  relief  allowed  to  get 
through  to  where  It  Is  needed.  And  above 
all  a  sense  erf  security  must  be  achieved  so 
that  at  least  a  substantial  number  of  the 
six  million  refugees  who  fled  across  the  bor- 
der to  India  will  feel  encouraged  to  return 
to  their  homes. 

In  his  speech  President  Tahya  ruled  out 
the  possibility  of  new  elections  to  replace 
the  National  Assembly  elected  with  such 
high  hopes  last  year.  He  announced  that 
the  task  of  drafting  a  new  constitution 
would  be  removed  from  the  assembly  and 
given  to  a  special  commission.  The  assembly, 
he  said,  would  meet  for  the  first  time  when 
the  constitution  Is  complete  In  about  foxir 
months'  time. 

The  President  maintained  his  ban  on  the 
popular  Awaml  League  of  East  Bengal  which 
won  a  majority  of  seats  In  the  National  As- 
sembly on  a  piatfoim  demanding  virtual 
autonomy  for  the  province.  He  said  that 
league  members  elected  to  the  federal  and 
provincial  assemblies  would  be  allowed  to 
take  their  seats  except  for  those  who  have 
committed  "antutate  or  antisocial  activities 
or  crUnlnal  acts."  There  Is  no  knowing  how 
many  of  the  league  supporters  would  want 
to  come  forward  and  accept  this  offer  after 
the  repression  exercised  against  their  prov- 
ince and  the  Imprisonment  of  their  leader. 
Sheikh  Mujlbar  Rahman.  The  President  said 
under  the  new  constitution  the  provinces 
would  have  "maximum  autonomy"  but  this 
is  likely  to  fall  far  short  of  the  goal  set  by 
Sheikh  Mujlb. 

President  Tahya  denied  that  his  promise 
of  a  return  to  civilian  government  was  the 
result  of  pressure  from  the  consortium  of 
Western  powers  who  coordinate  financial  aid 
for  Pakistan.  But  the  consortium's  decision 
10  days  ago  to  postpone  a  discussion  of  fresh 
aid  until  the  President  defined  his  terms 
for  a  political  settlement  must  have  had 
some  Influence  on  his  deliberations. 

Tbe  East  Pakistani  crisis  has  put  heavy 
strains  on  the  Paklatsin  economy,  and  Presi- 
dent Tediya  badly  needs  the  aid  that  flows 
throiigh  the  consortium's  pipeline  both  to 
shore  up  the  economy  and  go  ahead  with  his 
development  projects.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  program  he  announced  will  be 
sulSclent  to  reassure  the  Western  aid  donors. 

President  Yahya  is  undoubtedly  sincere  In 
his  desire  to  return  his  country  to  civilian 
rule.  Unfortiinately  the  mishandling  of  the 
East  Pakistani  crisis  and  the  ruthless  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  Army  in  trying  to  solve 
it  have  only  compounded  his  difficulties  and 
made  it  that  much  harder  for  him  to  come 
up  with  valid  solutions. 

Now  he  has  {hedged  to  give  the  country 
a  constitution  In  four  months'  time.  If  he 
is  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  enable  them  to  build  for  the  fu- 
ture in  peace  and  calm,  he  mtist  hold  to 
that  pledge. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  July  2, 

1971) 

AmtNo  Pakisttan 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about 
how  givers  of  foreign  aid  can  better  influence 
the  government  of  Pakistan  to  stop  killing 
and  driving  out  citizens  In  the  secession- 
minded  eastern  wing  of  the  country. 

Most  members  of  the  11 -nation  consortium 
of  donors  to  Pakistan,  operating  under  aus- 
pices of  the  World  Bank,  are  reported  In  quiet 
agreement  to  postpone  new  economic  assist- 
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ance  pending  a  move  toward  political  settle- 
ment between  West  and  East  Pakistan.  The 
United  States,  however,  disagrees  with  this 
tactic.  We  will  continue  aid-as-usual  in  the 
hope  of  maintaining  "leverage"  for  persuad- 
ing the  Pakistani  government  to  do  right,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  testimony  by  a  State  De- 
partment official. 

The  unpredictability  of  the  government  of 
President  Yahya  Khan,  which  carried  out  the 
sudden  massacre  of  Bengali  dissidents  and 
untold  thousands  of  miscellaneous  citizens 
starting  March  35,  makes  it  impossible  to  as- 
sess the  relative  tactical  merits  of  withhold- 
ing or  continuing  aid.  Perhaps  neither  ap- 
proach has  much  chance  of  working.  Holding 
back  on  aid  Is  seen  by  Pakistani  leaders  as 
an  attempt  to  Interfere  In  their  internal  af- 
fairs, and  might  drive  them  into  Isolation 
from  enlightened  world  oplmon.  Continuing 
aid  might  Just  encoiirage  them  to  go  on  as 
before,  while  easing  the  financial  burden  on 
Islamabad  of  Its  policy  of  suppression  In 
East  Pakistan. 

Tactics  aside,  we  prefer  the  stance  of  our 
friends  in  the  aid  consortium.  Including 
Great  Britain.  The  outrage  in  East  Pakistan, 
with  6  million  of  its  citizens  in  frightened 
and  dlsease-rldden  refuge  in  India,  Is  too 
overwhelming  to  sanction  an  everyday  diplo- 
matic posture  by  the  State  Department. 
American  taxpayers  should  not  be  asked — 
and  must  resent  being  asked — to  help  fi- 
nance the  repression  of  Pakistan's  powerless 
majority.  Our  officials'  equivocation  about 
recent  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan,  despite 
the  general  understanding  that  this  was 
banned,  Is  disturbing. 

Yahya  Khan's  promise  to  convene  a  new 
national  assembly  is  empty  in  the  light  of 
the  outlawing  and  decimation  of  East  Pakis- 
tan's Awaml  League,  which  won  the  last  elec- 
tion and  would  be  running  that  government 
now  if  the  electoral  process  had  been  honor- 
ed. The  government  has  done  little  to  restore 
normal  living  conditions  In  East  Pakistan — 
a  prerequisite  for  the  return  of  the  refu- 
gees— and  humanitarlain  aid  efforts  have 
been  hampered  severely  by  government  dis- 
trust of  foreigners. 

The  United  States  and  other  ald-glvlng 
nations  should  not  let  the  funds  fiow  under 
present  conditions.  Yahya  ELhan  should  not 
regard  such  aid  policies  as  outside  interfer- 
ence BO  much  as  a  refusal  to  take  part  In  bis 
foUy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,  1971] 
VS.   Am   roa  Pakistan 
To  THB  EorroB : 

Your  editorials  of  June  17  and  30,  advocat- 
ing that  Bid  for  Pakistan  be  withheld  imtU 
there  Is  a  genuine  political  accommodation 
with  democratically  elected  leaders,  is  based 
on  some  assumptions  that  need  closer  exami- 
nation. 

President  Yahya's  June  28  plan  for  the 
transfer  of  power  does  not  include  from  the 
National  Assembly  members  elected  on  the 
Awaml  League  ticket.  They  are  members  in 
their  individual  capacities  and  can  still  be  in 
absolute  majority  if  they  should  decide  to 
form  a  new  group  to  work  for  maximum  pro- 
vincial autonomy  within  a  single  federal 
state. 

In  stressing  the  Awaml  League's  presence 
in  the  National  Assembly  you  have  ignored 
the  fact  that  its  democratically  elected  lead- 
ers had  by  March  26  (when  it  was  banned) 
gone  few  beyond  its  program  approved  by  the 
Sast  Pakistan  electorate. 

Their  electoral  mandate  was  for  provincial 
autonomy  and  not  secession.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  the  process  of  transfer  of  power,  start- 
ing with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, was  the  breaking  point  in  the  Dacca 
negotiations. 

President  Yahya's  offer  to  withdraw  martial 
law  the  moment  the  National  Assembly  met 
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and  gave  some  form  of  validity  to  a  central 
government  was  turned  down.  The  Awaml 
League  extremists  seemed  not  to  want  even 
a  weak  center  which  would  in  any  way  sym- 
bolize Pakistan's  unity. 

Had  the  National  Assembly  convened,  Its 
members,  at  the  opening  session,  would  have 
had  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Paki- 
stan. This  obviously  did  not  fit  In  with  the 
post-election  "mandate"  drawn  up  by  the  ex- 
tremists who,  with  third-degree  methods,  at 
this  stage  dominated  the  moderates. 

You  have  charged  that  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment \s  "at  war"  with  a  large  part  of  its 
population.  But  the  action  that  the  Pakistan 
Army  was  forced  to  take  to  put  down  a  mu- 
tiny and  an  armed  attempt  at  the  dismem- 
berment of  Pakistan  cannot  In  this  context 
be  described  as  the  sort  of  war  Implied  in 
your  editorial. 

Your  position  tends  also  to  Ignore  the 
needs  of  a  larger  part  of  Pakistan's  popula- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the 
secessionists  who  are  now  operating  from 
India  and  are  not  Interested  in  a  political 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  one  Pakistan. 

And,  finally,  would  Pakistani  displaced  per- 
sons  in   India   be   encouraged   to  return   to 
their  homes  If  development  aid  to  Pakistan 
is  delayed  or  demed?  With  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order,  the  assurance  of  continuing 
expenditure  on  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment win  be  an  added  incentive  for  all  of 
them  to  respond  to  President  Yahya's  appeal 
and  cover  of  general  amnesty  to  return  home. 
Wamx"  Jalal. 
Press  Counselor,  Pakistan  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations. 
New  York.  June  30, 1971. 

To  THE  Edttoh: 

Our  Goverrmient  has  asked  India  to  use 
restraint,  meaning  restraint  from  activities 
that  would  escalate  the  crisis  in  East  Paki- 
stan or  provoke  war  there.  Yet,  our  Govern- 
ment is  domg  the  very  thing  it  is  asking 
India  not  to  do.  It  is  stlU  supplying  arms  to 
Pakistan,  which  could  escalate  the  crisis  and 
provoke  war. 

The  different  echelons  of  our  Government 
may  Justify  each  other's  actions  about  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  Pakistan  after  the  declared 
ban  on  such  shipments.  But  how  do  we  look 
to  the  world?  Why  would  the  world  take  our 
excuse  to  justify  such  shipments?  And  how 
will   India  receive  our  advice  for  restraint? 

It  Is  time  for  our  Government  to  show  a 
sincere  desire  to  stop  the  crisis  in  East  Paki- 
stan. Acting,  as  Senator  Frank  Church  sug- 
gested, to  halt  the  present  shipment  of  arms 
would  be  an  example. 

A.  K.  Azzz. 
OxoN  Hill,  Md..  June  22, 1971. 

[From  The  Washington  Poet,  July  5,  1971  ] 

U.S.    Aaifs    Foe    Pakistan:     a    SnAiarm. 

Record 

The  Pakistani  army  undertook  to  crush 
the  autonomy  movement  in  East  Pakistan 
on  March  26.  Soon  after,  as  word  of  the 
army's  appalling  and  Indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter began  to  seep  out,  the  question  was  asked 
in  Washington  whether  arms  sold  or  given 
by  the  United  States  were  being  used  and, 
further,  whether  the  supply  of  these  arms 
was  continuing.  Here  Is  the  record  of  the 
answers  given   In   Washington. 

April  2:  The  Stote  Department  said  it 
could  neither  confirm  nor  deny  reports  from 
the  scene  that  American  equipment  was 
being  used. 

On  April  20,  the  fact  no  longer  deniable, 
the  Department  Informed  Senator  Kennedy 
that  it  had  "expressed  our  concern  over  the 
use  of  American  arms  In  East  Pakistan";  it 
added  that  "arms  acquired  from  a  number 
of  countries,  including  China,  the  U.S.8JI. 
and  the  VX...  also  have  been  used." 
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Three  days  later:  The  Department  spe- 
cifically acknowledged  to  Senator  Fulbrlght 
that  'some  M-24  tanks  and  P-86  aircraft 
have  been  ot>served  in  use  in  East  Pakistan 
in  recent  weeks  "  It  did  not  acknowledge  that 
these  tanks  and  planes  had  been  employed 
against  ragged  desperate  men  armed  with 
little  more  than  rifles.  If  that. 

AprU  6:  Mr.  Fulbrlght  had  asked  Secre- 
Ury  of  State  Rogers  for  information  on  the 
"status  of  any  current  shipments"  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  PaklsUn.  The  following 
week  a  department  spokesman,  speaking  to 
reporters,  denied  that  the  United  States  has 
"a  large  on-going  muitary  assUtance  program 
with  Pakistan"  and  declared.  "There  Is  no- 
repeat — no  equipment  in  the  pipeline  and 
none  has  been  delivered"  under  a  one-shot 
October.  1970.  arms  deal.  Referring  to  a 
"modest"  sales  program  dating  from  1967  for 
"non-lethal  military  equipment,  spare  parts 
for  equipment  already  In  Pakistan  hands 
and  some  ammunition."  he  said:  "Insofar  as 
shipments  under  these  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  this  matter  under  review." 
AprU  14:  An  unattrlbuted  report  appeared 
in  The  Washington  Post  saying  that  arms 
shipments  were  continuing  but  with  mim- 
mum  publicity.  The  next  day.  however,  a  de- 
partment spokesman  concluded  a  review  of 
the  subject  this  way:  "In  short,  no  arms 
have  been  provided  to  the  Government  of 
PakUtan  since  the  beginning  of  this  crtsU, 
and  the  question  of  deliveries  will  be  kept 
under  review  in  light  of  developments." 

April  20:  The  department  told  Senator 
Kennedy:  "...  none  of  these  items  [on  the 
1967  *non-lethai'  list,  including  ammunition) 
has  been  provided  to  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  East  Pakistan  March  26-36.  and 
nothing  is  presently  scheduled  for  such  de- 
livery." 

May  6:  Senator  Fulbrlght  was  told:  "In 
short,  no  arms  have  been  provided  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  and  the  question  of 
deliveries  is  under  review." 

May  8:  The  Sonderbans,  a  Pakistani  ship 
carrying  arms  to  Pakistan,  sailed  from  New 
York,  without  public  announcement  or  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

June  17:  The  State  Department  toJd  re- 
porters, as  reported  In  this  newspaper  the 
next  day,  that  "no  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  has  been  made  to  Pakistan  since 
March  25.  when  the  fighting  began." 

June  22:  The  department,  responding  to  a 
story  In  the  New  York  Times,  acknowledged 
that  two  shiploads  of  arms  were  going  to 
PakUtan  and  explained  that  they  had  been 
licensed  before  March  25.  The  same  day  the 
second  ship,  the  Padma.  sailed. 

Six  days  later:  The  administration  said  It 
would  allow  further  shipments  of  military 
material  if  licensed  before  March  25.  TTie 
first  reason  cited  was  to  apply  "leverage"  to 
induce  the  Pakistan  Government  (1)  to  bring 
about  a  political  accommodation  In  East 
Pakistan  (it  has  yet  to  do  so)  and  (2)  to 
take  back  the  six  million  refugees  who  had 
fied  to  IndU  (the  flight  continues,  according 
to  report,  at  a  40,000-a-day  rate).  TTie  sec- 
ond reason  cited  by  the  administration — 
which  had  earlier  downgraded  use  of  Ameri- 
can arms  in  the  carnage  by  saying  Soviet. 
Chinese  and  British  arms  also  were  used— 
was  to  discourage  Pakistan  from  shifting  to 
other  arms  suppliers. 

June  29:  It  was  revealed  that  four  or  five 
more  arms  ships  were  schedxiled.  The  Kaptal 
saUed  July  2. 

This  Is.  we  submit,  an  astonishing  and 
shameful  record,  with  two  meanings.  The 
first  Lb  that,  for  the  shabbiest  of  political 
reasons,  the  United  States  is  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  brutal  regime  that  has 
killed  an  estimated  200.000  of  its  citizens  and 
driven  some  six  million  others  out  of  their 
country.  The  second  meaning  must  be  read 
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in  the  context  of  the  current  controversy  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  turns  on  the 
public  right  to  know  and  the  government's 
right  to  conceal.  Here  we  have  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  System  really  works;  hid- 
den from  public  scrutiny,  administration 
officials  have  been  supplying  arms  to  Pak- 
istan while  plainly  and  persistently  telling 
the  public  that  such  supplies  were  cut  off. 
We  assume  that  this  deception  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  organizational  confusion  and 
bureaucratic  dissimulation  and  not  to  de- 
liberate deceit.  The  fact  is:  arms  ships  stlU 
sail.  It  is  up  to  the  President  to  stop  them — 
asEuming  the  government  Is  serious  about  Its 
proclaimed  policy. 

[From  the  New  York  Times    July  5.   1971] 
SODTH  Asia:  The  Approach  of  Tragedy 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 
Essex.  Conn. — Unless  two  rather  unlikely 
developments   occur,   South   Asia   Is   In   im- 
minent  danger   of   erupting    into   a   tragic, 
needless  war. 

These  developments  are:  First,  that  the 
ruling  West  Pakistan  Government  turns 
away  from  the  path  of  terror  against  Its  own 
subjects  In  East  Pakistan  and  agrees  to  a 
settlement  that  will  stem  the  flow  of  fright- 
ened, homeless  refugees  Into  India;  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  world  community  soon  mounts 
a  massive  campaign  to  relieve  India  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  nearly  six  million  ref- 
ugees who  have  already  crossed  the  border. 
The  Indian  Government  Is  making  a  Her- 
culean effort  to  provide  food,  medical  as- 
sistance and  shelter  to  these  destitute  and 
frightened  people.  The  cost,  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  910  million  a  week,  is 
being  assumed  by  India  at  a  time  when  Its 
economic  assistance  from  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Consortium  (the  United  States, 
Britain,  France  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  and 
Canada)  has  been  sharply  reduced  and  more 
than  9500  million  in  principal  and  Interest 
on  past  debts  is  scheduled  to  be  repaid  this 
year  alone. 

These  economic  constraints  are  com- 
pounded by  political  factors.  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  has  emphasized  that  the  refugees  be- 
long to  "every  political  persuasion — Moslem, 
Christian,  Buddhist  and  Hindu."  But  re- 
ports are  now  spreading  that  the  West 
Pakistan  military  has  begun  to  focus  Its 
fury  on  the  Hindu  minortties  throughout 
Bast  Pakistan.  If  thU  Is  true  It  U  bound  to 
create  religious  tension  with  India's  65  mU- 
lion  Moslem  minority. 
Finally,  India  fears  that  an  independent 
East  Bengal  may  encourage  West  Bengal, 
where  the  Communist  party  Marxists  are 
the  largest  single  element,  to  merge  into  a 
single  Bengali  nation  and  thereby  create  a 
target  for  Chinese  intrigue  and  subversion. 
In  a  recent  speech  In  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment, Mrs.  Gandhi  asserted,  "This  Is  not  as 
some  say  'an  internal  problem'  of  Pakistan. 
It  Is  a  problem  which  threatens  the  peace 
of  South  Asia.  Has  Pakistan  the  right  to 
compel  at  bayonet-point  not  thousands,  not 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  millions  to  flee 
their  homes?  This  is  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion. This  Government  may  have  Its  faxilts. 
but  it  does  not  lack  courage.  It  Is  not  afraid 
to  take  a  risk  that  is  a  necessary  risk." 

The  possible  sequence  of  events  that  may 
soon  confront  us  is  appalling:  (1)  India  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  ref- 
ugees, reifcum  the  present  refugees  to  their 
own  homes  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
an  extreme  left-wing  government  in  East 
Pakistan  may  move  troops  into  Bast  Paki- 
stan; (2)  Pakistan  may  then  be  expected  to 
reply  by  attacking  India  In  Kashmir  and 
the  Indian  Punjab;  (3)  China  may  deliver 
an  ulUmatum  to  India  (similar  to  the  one 
she  delivered  in  October  of  1966  toward  the 
end  of  the  East  Pakistan  war) ;  (4)  the  Soviet 
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Union  then  supports  the  Indlmn  position  snd 
wards  Chins  off,  and  the  escslstlon  con- 
tinues. 

This  scenario  may  be  dismissed  by  many 
as  a  bad  dream.  In  my  opinion  It  Is  a  very 
real  possibility,  and  If  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  drift,  a  probability. 

Mrs.  Oandhl's  government  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly In  its  handling  of  the  crisis  on 
Its  northeast  border,  but  the  financial  and 
political  pressures  are  rapidly  pushing  India 
to  the  breaking  point. 

The  wcvld  community  through  the  United 
Nations  channel',  by  direct  Initiative  or  any 
other  means,  must  act.  What  Is  happening 
in  East  Pakistan  Is  an  immoral  and  human- 
Itailan  outrage  which  must  be  condemned 
and  stopped.  At  the  same  time  India  must 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  six  million  refugees.  This  long-suffer- 
ing, struggling,  democratic  country  which  a 
few  months  ago  seemed  about  to  achieve 
economic  self -sufficiency  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer,  perhaps  go  under,  because  o( 
a  situation  not  of  its  own  making. 

It  Is  reported  in  the  press  that  members  of 
the  Consortium  and  the  World  Bonk  with 
the  ezcepUon  of  the  United  SUtes  have 
agreed  to  stop  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  until 
a  political  understanding  Is  reached  with  East 
Pakistan  and  the  East  Pakistanis  are  assured 
their  full  share. 

^nce  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  in  East 
Pakistan  in  late  March  the  United  States  has 
shipped  three  cargoes  of  military  equipment 
to  Pakistan  that  can  only  be  used  against  her 
own  people  in  East  Pakistan  or  against  India. 
This  step  has  been  taken  despite  a  solemn 
assurance  to  Congress  that  no  arms  would 
be  sent.  It  was  first  accepted  as  Just  another 
bureaucratic  blunder  which  did  not  represent 
United  States  policy.  However,  in  the  last 
few  days  there  Is  evidence  this  was  not  an 
accident  but  a  deliberate  decision. 

If  this  Is  In  fact  correct  the  United  States, 
once  again,  has  committed  an  abysmal  error 
in  Asia,  one  that  historians  may  find  even 
more  difficult  to  condone  or  excuse  than  the 
debacle  in  Indochina. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  e,  1971] 

IlfSIA'S   TaiAL 

The  arrival  of  6  mUUon  East  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees, with  thOTisands  more  coming  dally,  is 
a  potential  tragedy  for  India  as  well  as  for  the 
unfortunates  who  have  fled  the  devMtatlon 
of  Pakistan's  civil  war. 

For  India,  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  such 
staggering  numbers  of  refugees  promisee  to 
be  immense — several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  an  overburdened  economy  can  ill 
afford.  The  tfiO-mllllon  International  aid 
effort  for  the  refugees  has  been  described  by 
Prime  Minister  Oandhl  as  "pitiable  and  a 
tenth  of  what  is  required,"  and  no  one  has 
refuted  her. 

The  drain  on  India's  financial  and  admin- 
istrative resources  could  put  a  serious  crimp 
in  the  vast  nation's  promising  efforts  to  de- 
velop its  economy.  The  effectiveness  of  eco- 
nomic-aid programs  spvonsored  by  the  United 
States  and  other  relatively  well-off  countries 
could  be  seriously  compromised. 

Aside  from  financial  considerations,  the 
presence  of  the  refugees  In  such  numbers 
poses  a  threat  to  India's  internal  stability. 
Moslem  refugees  face  resentment  among 
India's  dominant  Hindus.  And  the  appear- 
ance of  Hindu  refugees  helps  build  up 
Indian  feeling  against  the  Pakistani  regime, 
encouraging  talk  of  a  possible  new  India - 
Pakistan  war.  Ominously,  it  is  noted  that  the 
1965  war  with  Pakistan  over  Kashmir  cost  less 
than  t70  million,  a  fraction  of  the  prosptectlve 
cost  of  handling  the  refugees. 

For  India,  the  need  Is  two-f(Ad:  A  massive 
increase  in  international  aid  for  the  refugees. 
and  the  creation  of  conditions  In  East  Pakl- 
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Stan  to  permit  their  early  repatriation.  The 
United  States  should  asiume  a  full  share  of 
the  aid  responsibility,  and  apply  all  Its  influ- 
ence toward  the  restoration  of  sanity  in  the 
stricken  half  of  Pakistan,  and  the  return  of 
the  refugees  to  their  homes. 

ExHsrr  3 — ^U.S.  Fobbon  Pouct  TowaiD 

Pakibtam  AifD  India 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  20,  1971) 

RAMcm  SiriTTVAi.  Biacurrs  Makx  a  Bio  Hit 

IK  Pakvtam 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  spent  $147 
million  in  1902  to  stock  fallout  shelters  with 
medical  and  sanitation  kits,  water  drums 
and  315  million  pounds  of  food.  Including 
graham  cracker-like  "survival  ration  bis- 
cuits." The  agency  specified  that  the  food 
have  a  shelf  life  of  five  years  (although  the 
manufacturers  said  It  would  last  twice  as 
long) . 

In  sotne  warmer  climates,  the  water  drums 
are  starting  to  leak  and  the  blscvilts  are 
turning  rancid.  This  didn't  stop  the  perhaps- 
vmknowing  State  Department  not  too  long 
ago  frt»n  offering  a  supply  of  the  biscuits  to 
the  Pakistani  government  as  part  ot  a  dis- 
aster relief  shipment. 

The  Pakistanis  discovered  the  bUcults 
were  rancid — and  were  delighted.  It  seems 
a  national  habit  is  dipping  rancid  yak  butter 
in  tea,  and  the  biscuits  were  a  perfect  substi- 
tute, or  so  swears  a  high  civil  defense  official. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmee,  May  20,  1971] 

UNITH)     STATKS    AlfD     BalTAIK     SAD    TO     AOaXS 

ON  Am  PaocKAif  Fot  Pakistan 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washhtoton,  B<ay  19. — The  United  States 
and  Britain  are  reported  to  have  agreed  to 
head  an  international  effort  to  shore  up  the 
precarious  financial  position  of  Pakistan. 

The  United  States  decision  was  reported 
to  have  been  made  last  month  In  discussions 
between  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House 
assistant  for  national  security  affairs.  Secre- 
tary at  the  Treasttry  John  B.  Connally  and 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  president  of  the  World 
Bank. 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  understood  to  have  won 
a  British  pledge  of  cooperation  during  dis- 
cussions In  London  April  22  and  23  with 
Prime  Minister  Heath  and  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. Sir  Alec  Douglas-Hume. 

As  a  result,  the  Wortd  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  will  send  survey 
teams  to  Pakistan  next  month  as  the  first 
step  In  a  four-stage  program  aimed  at  re- 
storing vitally  needed  International  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

ASBtrSANCXS  SOUOHT 

The  foreign  aid.  however,  will  be  contin- 
gent on  moves  by  Pakistan's  central  Oovem- 
ment  to  seek  a  political  accommodation  with 
the  Bengalis  in  Bast  Pakistan  and  to  permit 
an  International  relief  effort  to  assist  desti- 
tute civilians  there. 

Musaffar  M.  Ahmad,  senior  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  Pakistani  Oovernment,  is  under- 
stood to  have  given  assurances  that  Pakistan 
would  comply  in  talks  here  during  the  last 
ten  days  with  President  Nixon.  Mr.  Kissinger. 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  and 
Joeeph  J.  Sisco.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

Qualified  Informants  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  that  delegates  of  the  11 -nation  Aid 
to  Pakistan  Consortium  would  meet  in  Paris 
In  mid-June  to  study  a  standby  loan  to 
Pakistan  reported  to  range  between  ISS-mll- 
lion  and  •125-mlllion. 

Mr.  Ahmad  is  known  to  have  suggested 
during  his  discussions  here  that  Pakistan 
urgently  needs  a  standby  loan  of  tlOO-mil- 
lion  before  July  1  and  another  of  $500- mil- 
lion to  $1 -billion  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972. 
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■EPATUATION  BOnGHT 

On  March  2S  Pakistani  troops  were  ordered 
to  suitress  a  movement  for  political  auton- 
omy backed  by  the  predominantly  Bengali 
population  of  East  Pakistan.  Since  then 
Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman,  head  of  the  Awaml 
League  and  leader  of  the  autonomy  move- 
ment, has  reportedly  been  arrested,  the  econ- 
omy of  East  Pakistan  has  been  disrupted  and 
an  estimated  3  million  refugees  have  crossed 
into  neighboring  India. 

The  State  Department  said  today  that  it 
had  impressed  on  Pakistani  officials  here  the 
need  for  early  voluntary  repatriation  of  these 
refugees  to  Bast  Pakistan.  It  also  said  that 
it  was  supporting  the  appeal  Issued  today 
by  Secretary  Oeneral  Thant  for  International 
aid  to  the  refugees. 

Charles  W.  Bray,  3d,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  that  the  United  States  had 
transferred  $500,000  to  the  office  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  of  Iran,  to  help 
feed  the  refugees  in  India.  This  sum.  he  said, 
had  been  taken  from  $5-milllon  previously 
earmarked  for  refugee  relief  by  United  States 
voluntary  agencies  already  working  in  India. 

Pakistan  has  now  Indicated  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  United  States  offlcitOs  that 
she  intends  to  admit  United  Nations  and 
other  International  relief  experts  next  month. 
The  United  States  had  warned  Pakistan  that 
its  protracted  resistance  to  doing  so  had 
harmed  her  international  reputation  and  de- 
layed the  resumption  of  foreign  aid. 

All  aid  to  PaklsUn  by  the  Aid  to  Pakistan 
Consortium — including  United  States  loans, 
food  and  military  equipment — has  been  sus- 
pended since  March  25.  In  the  last  17  years. 
Pakistan  has  received  more  than  $4-billlon 
in  United  States  aid. 

fOUa-STAGK  FmOCSAK 

After  the  talks  with  Mr.  Ahmad.  State 
Department  officials  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  not  resume  economic  or 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  until  completion  of 
the  program. 

The  first  stage,  they  said,  would  Involve 
the  surveys  to  he  made  by  teams  from  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  next  month. 

Secondly,  they  went  on,  Pakistan  would 
be  expected  to  prepare  a  "realistic"  develop- 
ment plan  covering  both  West  and  Bast 
Pakistan. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  officials  said,  the 
consortium,  which  furnishes  Pakistan  with 
approximately  $450-mllUon  annually,  would 
review  the  reports  by  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  Pakistan. 

The  consortium  comprises  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Britain  and  other  industrial- 
ized countries.  The  annual  share  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  approximately  $200-mllllon. 

Finally.  State  Department  officials  said, 
the  consortium  members  -  would  decide  how 
much  each  would  contribute. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  20.  1971] 

Death  in  "Ooloxn  Banola  Dksr" 

(By  Homer  A.  Jack) 

Kakachi,  Pakivtan. — Poet  Rabtndninatb 
Tagore  wrote  many  years  ago:  "I  love  you  my 
golden  Bangla  Desh  .  .  .  O  Mother,  during 
spring  the  fragrance  of  your  mango  groves 
maddens  my  heart  with  delight  .  .  ."  This 
spring  there  is  only  the  stench  of  death  in 
the  mango  groves  of  East  Pakistan/Bangla 
Desh  as  many  hearts  are  maddened  by 
massacre. 

Firm  figures  of  massacre  in  East  Pakistan. 
as  anywhere,  are  hard  to  verify.  Some  say 
thousands,  others  Insist  on  two  hundred 
thousand.  Probably  50.000  Is  a  conservative 
estimate.  Numbers  of  refugees  are  more  ob- 
tainable: 650.000  in  four  Indian  states  on 
May  1. 
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The  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  insist  that 
those  massacred  were  Bengalis — Moslems. 
Hindus.  Buddhists,  Christians  living  In  East 
Pakistan  who  were  systematically  eliminated 
by  the  Pakistan  Army  immediately  after 
March  25  when  negotiations  for  the  auton- 
omy of  East  Pakistan  broke  down.  The  West 
Pakistanis  Insist  those  massacred  in  the  "east 
wing"  were  Blharls — Moslems  originally  from 
Bihar  and  other  Indian  states  who  migrated 
to  East  Pakistan  after  partition  but  had  not 
yet  been  absorbed  into  the  Bengali  culture. 

A  visitor  to  Karachi  finds  the  Pakistan 
economy  going  downhill,  martial  law  de- 
clared In  the  West  and  East,  and  a  Oovern- 
ment desperately  trying  to  show  a  return  to 
normalcy  among  the  75  million  people  In 
East  Pakistan.  All  in  Karachi  are  deeply  up- 
set about  the  massacre  of  the  Blharls,  not  by 
the  army,  but  by  some  members  of  the  auton- 
omy-cum-secessionist  Awaml  League;  how- 
ever, almost  all  deny  any  massacre  of  the 
Bengalis  by  the  army. 

West  Pakistanis  feel  the  whole  situation  is 
an  Indian  plot — Indian  "infiltrators"  (sol- 
diers without  uniform) ,  Indian  ammunition, 
even  Indian  (not  Pakistan)  refugees — aided 
by  a  few  "antistate  elements." 

A  visitor  to  Delhi  finds  an  India  united  as 
seldom  before  in  recent  history  with  the  peo- 
ple pressing  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl 
to  recognize  Bangla  Desh  (the  Independent 
state  of  East  Bengal)  and  to  g^lve  the  "free- 
dom fighters"  arms.  The  Indian  press  empha- 
sizes the  massacre  of  Bengalis.  India  is 
obviously  taking  every  political  and  psycho- 
logical advantage  of  the  situation,  yet  so  far 
is  acting  with  great  restraint. 

In  Calcutta  and  especially  at  the  border, 
one  sees  thousands  of  recent  refugees — only 
one-quarter  In  camps.  Optimistic  cabinet 
ministers  of  the  Bangla  Desh  Government 
plead  for  recognition  and  airms.  Refugees 
show  how  West  Pakistan  has  treated  East 
Pakistan  as  an  Internal  colony  for  25  years. 
They  feel  their  country  can  no  longer  remain 
as  part  of  an  Integrated,  two-wing  Pakistan 
since  the  events  of  March  25. 

Sheik  MuJlbur  Rahman's  Awaml  League 
won  98  percent  of  the  seats  for  the  National 
Assembly  in  East  Pakistan  during  the  first 
national  election  since  independence  in  1947. 
Sheik  Mujlb  campaigned  on  a  six-point  plat- 
form calling  for  autonomy,  not  secession. 
Apparently  the  military  rulers  of  Pakistan, 
aided  by  the  powerful  bureaucracy  and  some 
Industrialists,  refvised  to  submit  to  this  ma- 
jor transfer  of  power.  On  March  25  they  de- 
clared martial  law.  banned  the  Awaml 
League,  arrested  Sheik  Mujib.  and  their  army 
began  the  massacre.  Before  and  after  this 
army  action,  some  elements  in  E^t  Paki- 
stan apparently  Indulged  In  their  own 
massacre  In  this  seldom  nonviolent 
subcontinent. 

Why  the  unconcern  about  East  Pakistan  in 
the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  and  the  world?  Are  Ameri- 
cans unconcerned  merely  because  Moslems 
are  again  killing  Moslems  and,  in  any  case,  no 
white  Americans  are  Involved?  Or  because. 
for  once,  no  Ideology  appears  Involved,  at 
least  not  Conununlsm?  Or  are  Americans  un- 
concerned because  East  Pakistan  could  easily 
become  a  second  Vietnam? 

Why  the  unconcern  at  the  U.N.?  In  an  era 
of  norms  against  genocide,  are  events  in  East 
Pakistan  merely  an  "Intemal"  matter  and 
not  a  clear  violation  of  the  rights  of  man? 
Is  this  situation  still  "domestic"  if  it  endan- 
gers the  peace  of  the  world,  with  Indian  and 
Pakistani  armed  incursions  into  each  other's 
territory,  not  to  mention  possible  interven- 
tion by  the  big  powers? 

Why  the  unconcern  from  the  nonaltgned 
nations?  Does  each  nation  have  its  own 
Bangla  Desh  in  Its  belly?  Can  no  process  be 
devised  by  the  international  communityTb 
face  squarely  the  "autonomy  plus"  of  peo- 
ples In  the  I970's.  so  a  people,  such  as  the 
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East  Bengalis — separated  by  language,  cul- 
ture, and  one  thousands  miles — can  opt  for 
freedom  if  it  is  truly  a  free  choice? 

Bangla  Desh  struggles  to  be  bom.  The 
green  and  red  flag,  with  an  outline  of  the 
country's  borders  in  gold,  flies  over  the 
headquarters  of  P>aklstan's  former  deputy 
high  commissioner  in  Calcutta.  And  the 
"freedom  fighters"  have  adopted  Tagore's 
song  for  their  national  anthem:  "I  love  you 
my  golden  Bangla  Desh  .  .  ." 

WUl  the  U.S.,  the  U.N.  and  the  world  do 
nothing? 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

May  25,  1971) 

Standby    Loan?:    Pakistanis    Press    United 

States  roa  Aid 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — Both  sides  In  the  Pakistani 
civil  strife  are  telling  Washington  its  pend- 
ing decision  of  whether  or  not  to  give  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistani  Government  Is  all- 
important. 

Top  West  Pakistani  economic  advisers  met 
earlier  this  month  with  President  Nixon,  his 
security  adviser  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  and  others  to 
persuade  them  to  help  out  on  grounds  that 
the  Pakistani  Government  stands  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  United  States  had  been  contributing 
some  $200  minion  a  year  to  Pakistan  through 
the  11 -nation  ald-to-Paklstan  consortium — 
aid  suspended  when  civil  war  broke  out 
March  25. 

The  U.S.  now  Is  reported  ready  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  standby  loan  of  roughly  $100 
million  to  be  given  by  the  consortium  this 
summer.  The  offer  is  supposedly  contingent 
on  some  kind  of  acceptable  political  settle- 
ment between  the  sides  and  development  of 
a  realistic  economic  program  for  spending  it. 
bangua  oesh  opposes  aid 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  the  seces- 
sionist Bangla  Desh  government,  claiming  to 
speak  for  75  million  Bengalis  in  East  Paki- 
stan or  more  than  half  Pakistan's  total  popu- 
lation, are  working,  largely  through  public- 
opinion  channels  in  this  country  to  persuade 
the  U.S.  Government  to  have  no  part  in  any 
aid  effort.  They  reason  It  would  only  prolong 
the  war. 

Speaking  to  this  point  of  view  In  a  recent 
press  conference,  Rehman  Sobhan.  former 
economic  adviser  to  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rah- 
man, leader  of  the  Awaml  League,  said  that 
despite  government  promises  that  much  of 
the  money  would  go  for  relief  efforts  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  government  lacks  effective 
distribution  machinery. 

The  net  effect,  he  said,  woiUd  be  military 
rather  than  humanitarian  aid. 

Mr.  Sobhan.  an  economics  professor  at  the 
University  of  Dacca  (now  shut  down  under 
martial  law ) .  termed  Army  efforts  to  quash 
the  Bengali  Independence  move  "genocide." 
He  said  the  brutality  of  the  methods  used 
had  done  much  to  solidify  Bengali  commit- 
ment to  Its  quest  for  nationhood. 

UNION    REJECTED 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  question  of  our 
union  with  them  (the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment)," he  Insisted.  "We  are  fighting  for  the 
right  of  determination,  and  it  is  essentially 
a  question  of  time  now — what  price  has  to 
be  paid." 

Asked  to  comment  on  current  efforts  of  the 
Pakistan  Government  to  achieve  some  kind 
of  political  settlement,  he  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  "dig  very  deep 
into  the  political  gutter"  to  find  Bengalis 
willing  to  cooperate  in  any  arrangement  and 
that  those  chosen  have  almost  no  support 
from  Bangla  Desh  supporters. 

"How  long  the  war  goes  on  will  depend  on 
whether  the  world's  aid  donors  choose  to 
underwrite  it."  he  emphasized. 
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Although  the  U.S.  State  Department  is  on 
record  as  deploring  the  heavy  loss  of  life  In 
East  Pakistan  and  as  hopeful  that  a  peace- 
ful political  accommodation  can  be  reached. 
it  is  pointing  no  fingers.  The  civil  war  is 
officially  viewed  as  an  "Intemal"  matter. 

EMBASSY    TENSION    NOTED 

The  depth  of  feeling  Involved  in  that  "in- 
ternal" fight  is  mirrored  in  the  tension  noted 
by  Washingtonians  in  the  Pakistani  Embassy 
here. 

So  far  this  spring,  two  Bengali  civil  serv- 
ants have  been  fired  for  their  purported  par- 
ticipation in  rebel  activities. 

Gousuddln  Ahmad,  an  assistant  In  the  ac- 
counts division  since  1965.  was  dismissed  In 
April  when  he  admitted  he  participated  in 
March  29  demonstrations  In  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  White  House. 

A.  R.  Khan,  an  assistant  education  officer 
with  the  embassy  since  February.  1964,  was 
fired  earlier  this  month  for  having  attended 
a  congressional  subcommittee  hearing  May  II 
on  the  East  Pakistan  situation. 

Mr.  Khan  says  he  had  permission  to  take 
a  leave  of  absence  that  day,  that  an  embassy 
counselor  and  other  West  Pakistani  staff 
members  were  present  at  the  public  hearing 
and  received  no  criticism,  and  that  he  took 
no  active  role  in  the  hearing. 

INQUIRT   STARTED 

"His  Job  is  to  look  after  education  prob- 
lems of  Pakistani  students  in  this  country," 
retorts  the  press  spokesman  for  the  Pakistan 
Embassy.  "He  has  no  biLslness  attending  Sen- 
ate or  House  debates." 

A  hand-circulated  communique  from  the 
embassy's  second  secretary  has  gone  out  to 
the  staff  asking  if  anyone  has  knowledge  that 
two  staff  members,  both  Bengalis,  partici- 
pated in  the  March  29  antlgovemment  dem- 
onstrations In  Washington. 

The  memo  notes  that  both  men  have 
denied  participation  and  that  the  ambas- 
sador decided  to  Institute  an  Inquiry.  The 
information  is  requested  by  Monday,  May  24 

Akm  Fazlu  Barl.  one  of  the  two  men.  says: 
"I  did  not  participate  physically  In  the  dem- 
onstration. I  may  have  passed  by.  but  I  was 
a  spectator — I  wasn't  carrying  a  placard  or 
making  speeches." 

OPEN    LETTER    CISCtrLATED 

Mr.  Barl  is  one  of  three  Bengali  employ- 
ees of  the  embassy  to  sign  an  open  letter 
protesting  the  firing  of  Mr.  Khan  for  alleged 
"misconduct."  They  termed  the  action  "hu- 
miliating and  discriminating." 

The  writers  say  it  makes  "explicitly  ob- 
vious the  Intention  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  extend  Its  persecution  of  Ben- 
galls  even  to  those  employed  by  that  gov- 
ernment here  In  the  U.S." 

The  Pakistan  Government  interprets  its 
actions  differently : 

"The  point  Is  that  Pakistan's  Government 
servaujts  have,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
country,  been  prohibited  from  participating 
in  any  political  demonstration,"  says  the 
embassy  press  spokesmen.  "Governments 
may  change,  people  may  change — but  that 
is  an  iron  rule  which  stays  the  same.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  participyate  in  politics  is 
offered  a  simple  choice:    resignation." 

As  to  the  charge  raised  by  some  ihat  Ben- 
galis have  been  given  menial  work  in  the 
embassies  since  the  difficulty  because  they 
are  not  trusted,  the  press  spokesman  points 
out  that  the  embassy  minister  (second  in 
authority  only  to  the  ambassador),  a  coun- 
selor, an  economic  secretary,  and  an  eco- 
nomic adviser  are  all  responsible  positions 
and  are  held  by  Bengalis  from  East 
Pakistan. 

While  there  have  been  no  reports  of  simi- 
lar tension  in  other  Paklst«uii  embassies 
around  the  «orld.  the  Washington  case  is 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  more  blatant 
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examples  of  what  must  be  a  fairly  typical 
situation. 

Statxmxmt  or  RoBarr  DoaniAK  BsFoax  thx 

BXTBCOMMITTtX    ON     AAIAM-PACIHC     AVTAnS. 

fowMmm    AwTAZMs    CoMXirm,    House    or 

RXPaXSXKTATTVKS,  MAT  25,  1971 

My  name  Is  Robert  Dorfman.  I  am  Pro- 
fesaor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  University. 
a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Economic  Aaaoclatlon,  pest  president  of  tlie 
Institute  of  lifAnagement  Sciences.  I  have 
published  a  number  of  books  and  articles 
and  in  short  have  all  the  usual  academic  cre- 
dentials. 

For  the  paot  doeen  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned professionally  with  the  economic 
problems  of  the  less  developed  countries 
particularly  Pakistan.  My  Interest  In  these 
problems  began  in  1960  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  as  a  znember  of  a  panel  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  about  the  serious  problems 
then  confronting  the  irrigated  agriculture  of 
the  Indus  Basin.  I  flatter  myself  that  this 
presidential  panel  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  reversing  the  downward  course  of 
agriculture  in  that  region.  We  proposed  a 
sensible  plan  for  increasing  the  yields  of 
irrigated  agriculture,  while  aaresUng  the 
omlnoiis  progress  of  environmental  decay, 
building  on  much  excellent  work  that  the 
Pakistanis  bad  already  done.  That  plan,  to- 
gether with  the  Introduction  of  high-yield 
Mexican  wheat  a  few  years  later  and  with 
some  essential  economic  reforms,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  so-called  green  revolu- 
tion, which  brought  hope  to  communities 
where  there  had  been  only  despair. 

Subsequent  to  that  work  I  retained  my  in- 
terest in  Pakistan  In  various  capacities,  serv- 
ing as  a  consultant  for  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Development 
Advisory  Service  of  Harvard  University  and 
most  recently  the  World  Bank. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  suspicion  that  I  am 
biased  In  the  current  conflict  between  Eaat 
and  West  Pakistan  I  should  mention  that 
virtually  my  entire  association  with  that 
country  has  been  concentrated  on  the  prob- 
lems and  development  of  West  Pakistan. 
When  I  have  occasion  to  criticize  the  policies 
that  foster  the  economics  of  West  Pakistan 
to  the  neglect  to  the  problems  of  the  East  I 
am  criticising  myself  among  others.  I  was 
a  party,  a  small  party,  to  those  policies. 
Throughout  the  long  period  of  my  concern 
my  attitude  was  typical  of  many  others.  I  vis- 
ited Eaat  Pakistan  only  twice  in  all  that  time 
and  regarded  it  as  an  unfortunate  backward 
province  of  the  country,  whose  problems 
were  so  Intractable  that  I  averted  my  gase 
from  them.  That  was  hardly  a  humane  atti- 
tude to  take  to  the  70  million  or  more  people 
who  live  In  East  Pakistan,  but  it  whs  my 
attitude  and  it  was  prevelent.  That  attitude 
was  quite  properly  resented  by  the  people  of 
Blast  Pakistan,  a  resentment  that  led  even- 
tually to  the  tragic  events  that  occasioned 
this  hearing. 

As  an  economist  I  can  speak  to  you  with 
any  authority  only  about  the  economic  as- 
pects of  the  current  crisis.  It  has  of  couive 
many  ramifications,  political,  cultural,  reli- 
gious, ethnic.  But  the  economic  aspects  are 
peculiarly  Important,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  three  of  the  six  points  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Awmml  League,  which  won  a 
ten-to-one  majority  In  the  recent  elections 
In  East  Pakistan — half  of  their  program  as  I 
said  Is  devoted  to  economic  and  fiscal  re- 
forms. The  current  crisis,  then.  Is  largely  eco- 
nomic In  its  genesis,  economic  In  its  objec- 
tives, and  its  reeolutlon  too  will  depend  large 
largely  on  economic  factors.  I  should  like  to 
address  my  remarks  first  to  the  economic  clr- 
cumatanoes  that  lie  behind  the  uprising  and 
than  to  the  eoonomlc  factors  that  will  deter- 
mine its  outcome.  These  latter  factors  are 
of  a  speotal  concern  to  this  committee  be- 
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cause  unfortunately,  they  imply  that  the  at- 
titude and  actions  of  the  United  States  will 
have  a  significant  and  perhaps  decisive  ef- 
fect on  the  struggle.  So  our  country  has  an 
Inescapable  though  unwelcome  responsibility 
In  the  matter.  I  believe  also  that  our  national 
Interests  are  Involved. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  re- 
view a  lot  of  technical  Information  about 
the  economic  problems  of  Pakistan.  East  or 
West,  but  there  are  a  few  crucial  facts  that 
I  am  anxious  to  put  before  you.  mostly  re- 
lating to  the  poverty  of  East  Pakistan  and 
to  the  problem  of  Income  disparity  between 
East  and  West  Pakistan.  The  poverty  of  East 
Pakistan  is  so  appalling  that  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  straight  forwardly.  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view  East  Pakistan  is  simply 
a  mistake.  There  are  more  than  70  million 
people  trying  to  wrest  a  living  from  about 
22  million  acre3  and  very  little  else  by  way  of 
natural  resources.  That  works  out  to  about 
an  acre-and-a-half  per  farm  family,  which  is 
approximately  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
average  size  of  an  American  farm.  On  top  of 
that  they  have  the  cyclones,  the  floods  and 
the  droughts.  Last  year's  cyclone  which 
killed  at  least  300.000  p>eople  and  devastated 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  was  only  an 
especially  bad  instance  of  a  periodic  catas- 
trophe. The  floods  are  not  as  lethal,  but  are 
more  crippling  economically.  In  each  annual 
monsoon,  approximately  one  third  of  the 
land  area  of  East  Pakistan  Is  inundated  and 
Its  crops  lost  or  severely  damaged.  Between 
the  monsoons,  in  much  of  the  land  there  Is 
not  enough  rain  to  grow  crops  without  ir- 
rigation, for  which  facilities  are  lacking. 
Farm  yields  and  incomes  are  as  low  as  this 
recital  of  difficulties  would  lead  you  to  ex- 
pect, and  this  Is  particularly  grim  in  a  coun- 
try where  atwut  60  percent  of  all  Income  Is 
derived  from  farming.  The  result  is  a  per 
capita  Income  of  not  much  more  than  $45  a 
year,  which  Is  a  figure  so  far  below  our  ex- 
perience that  it  Is  meaningless. 

West  Pakistan  is  poor  also.  Per  capita  in- 
come there  is  about  (75  a  year,  but  low  as 
that  is.  It  is  at  least  60  percent  higher  than 
per  capita  income  in  the  East.  This  great  gap 
between  the  levels  of  income  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  country — or  better  the  degrees  of 
poverty — is  one  of  the  main,  longstanding 
economic  problems  of  Pakistan  as  well  as  the 
principal  underlying  cause  of  the  current 
crisis.  The  stated  official  policy  of  Pakistan 
has  been  to  annihilate  tills  gap  and  to 
achieve  Income  equality,  but  absolutely  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  executing  this 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  the  discrepancy  has 
been  growing:  over  the  last  decade  total  na- 
tional Income  in  West  Pakistan  rose  by  about 
six  percent  per  year  while  in  East  Pakistan 
income  increased  by  only  four  percent  a  year, 
most  of  which  was  eaten  up  by  population 
growth. 

One  of  the  most  bitterly  contended  lasuea 
la  Pakistan  is  whether  the  official  policy  of 
ellmlnattng  the  Income  disparity  has  been 
Implemented  sincerely.  No  one  contests  that 
the  policy  has  been  completely  frustrated. 
There  are  Instances  and  ahreds  of  evidence 
on  both  sides  of  the  debate  and  I  cannot 
resolve  it  in  the  ttnr  moments  available  to 
me.  The  beat  indication  In  my  view  is  the 
allocation  of  investment  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan,  because  public  investment  is 
directly  oontrolled  by  the  government  while 
private  investment  is  indirectly  controlled 
to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  systems  of  in- 
dustrial licensing  and  foreign  exchange  al- 
location. Public  investment  in  Bast  Pakistan 
has  never  been  as  great  as  in  West  Pakistan, 
though  65  percent  of  the  people  live  in  the 
Saat.  In  the  past  half-doeen  years  public 
investment  in  East  Pakistan  has  cUnkbed 
from  about  half  of  what  it  is  In  West  Paki- 
stan to  approximately  90  percent  of  the 
amount  in  the  West.  Private  Inveatment  Is 
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even  more  disproportionate;  It  is  about  three 
times  as  great  in  West  Pakistan  as  in  East 
Pakistan.  So  all  together  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  Inveatment  occurs  in  West  Pakistan 
where  only  45  percent  of  the  people  live. 
This  distribution  of  investment  appeals  to 
me  as  a  strong  indication  that  the  day-to- 
day activities  and  programs  of  the  govern- 
ment have  not  implemented  the  announced 
policy  of  closing  the  income  gap.  There  are 
other  indications  too.  as  well  as  some  con- 
trary ones.  At  any  rate,  the  East  Pakistanis 
find  the  results  disheartening  and  are  oon- 
vlnoed  that  the  great  preponderance  of  gov- 
ernment programs  favors  the  West  at  their 
expense,  almoat  as  if  they  were  an  economic 
colony.  I  have  to  say  that  I  personally  agree 
with  them. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  extenuation  that 
the  bulk  of  promising  investment  opportu- 
nities, both  public  and  private,  are  located 
in  West  Pakistan.  The  United  States  and 
other  donor  nations  have  tended  to  allocate 
their  funds  in  accordance  with  the  normally 
sound  principle  of  supporting  the  projects 
which  promised  to  contribute  moat  to  eco- 
nomic development.  So  West  Pakistan  re- 
ceived a  disproportionate  share  of  foreign 
aid.  We  rarely  asked  whose  economic  devel- 
opment they  contributed  to.  But  that  is  a 
critical  question  in  a  bifurcated  country 
such  as  Pakistan  since  projects  in  one  part  of 
the  country  make  virtually  no  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  the  other  part.  By 
following  this  normally  sound  principle,  we 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  deprivation 
of  East  Pakistan.  We  can  see  now  that  that 
policy  was  a  grievous  mistake  and  bean 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  cturent 
crisis. 

So  much  for  history.  I  mentioned  in  my 
opening  paragraph  that  we  cannot  avoid 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  course  and  out- 
come of  the  current  struggle.  In  principle,  of 
course,  this  is  an  internal  Pakistani  affair  and 
the  United  States  ought  to  try  to  avoid  in- 
tervening however  we  may  feel  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs.  The  problem  is  that  we 
are  so  heavily  involved  already  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Pakistan  that  whatever  we  do  in 
our  efforts  to  maintain  neutrality  will  affect 
the  balance  of  forces  to  a  significant  degree. 
To  make  this  clear,  I  have  to  digress  from 
economics  for  a  moment  to  sununarize  the 
current  state  of  military  affairs.  The  pitched 
battles  are  now  over  for  awhile,  and  West 
Pakistan's  tanks,  planes,  artlllary  and  dis- 
ciplined soldiers  have  won  all  of  them.  The 
troops  now  occupy  Dacca.  Chittagong  and  all 
the  principal  dtles  and  towns,  and  all  they 
now  have  to  do  is  subjugate  the  rest  of  the 
countryside  where  most  of  the  people  live. 
But  we  know  that  that  can  be  quite  a  task. 
In  fact,  it  Is  more  of  a  task  than  Pakistan  can 
afford  to  carry  out.  It  requires  them  to  main- 
tain an  expeidltlonary  force  of  upwards  of 
50,000  troops  at  the  end  of  a  supply  line  3.000 
miles  long  and  they  are  already  a  poor  coun- 
try in  deep  financial  dlfflcultiee.  In  the  past 
year,  their  foreign  exchange  reserves  have 
been  drawn  down  from  over  tSOO  million  to 
less  than  1170  million.  Their  annual  foreign 
trade  deficit,  even  without  the  expenses  and 
disruptions  of  warfare,  is  over  $500  million,  so 
that  their  current  reserves  aae  less  than  a 
third  of  their  annual  requirements  or  scarce- 
ly an  adequate  working  balance.  In  fact,  at 
the  moment  it  appean  that  Pakistan  is  des- 
perately seeking  a  moratorium  on  its  debt 
installments  that  fall  due  this  month.  This 
means  that  if  the  war  is  to  go  on  for  more 
than  a  few  months  and  essential  Imports  are 
to  be  procured,  outsldera  are  going  to  have  to 
provide  the  resources,  and  the  United  States 
is  the  principal  traditional  source  of  external 
funds  for  Pakistan.  By  and  large,  American 
grants  and  loans  have  amounted  to  about 
$250  million  a  year,  not  counting  our  contri- 
butions to  IDA  and  UNDP.  This  coven  about 
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half  of  Pakistan's  adverse  balance  of  trade. 
Therefore,  the  continued  flow  of  American 
gram  and  loans  is  the  most  Important  im- 
mediate objective  in  Wesi  Pakistan  s  strategy, 
m^re  Important  by  far  than  any  military  op- 
eration. 

So  part  of  America's  dilemma  in  this  tragic 
conjtmcture  Is  how  to  follow  a  neutral  course, 
when  continuing  the  flow  of  aid  dlsperse- 
rrients  will  provide  indispenslble  support  to 
the  suppressive  efforts  of  the  government  of 
Pakistan,  while  discontinuing  the  flow  will 
interrupt  a  traditional  relationship  on  which 
the  government  of  Pakistan  has  come  to  rely 
Since  either  policy  Is  consequential  we  axe 
Involved  Inexorably  no  matter  how  earnest- 
ly we  wish  we  could  stand  apart.  Besides,  our 
own  national  interests  are  engaged  East 
Pakistan  is  in  the  comer  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent and  what  goes  on  there  is  of 
vital  concern  to  Pakistan.  India,  mainland 
China,  and  Burma  at  least  It  affects  poll  ileal 
alignments  and  the  balance  of  power 
tJiroughout  South  Asia.  Our  national  inter- 
est in  South  Asia  is  principally  to  maintain 
peace  and  tranquility.  I  don't  say  that  out  of 
high-minded  or  of  humanitarian  motives,  but 
for  two  entirely  selfish  reasorjs.  A  protracted 
struggle  in  East  Pakistan  will  engage  the  at- 
tentions of  both  India  and  Pakistaxi,  will 
weaken  both  of  them,  will  inflame  their  ani- 
mosities to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  will 
divert  their  energies  from  the  peacetime  solu- 
tion of  their  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. It  will,  in  short,  endanger  the  stability 
of  the  whole  subcontinent  with  consequences 
that  cannot  be  foretold.  Second,  the  longer 
the  struggle  goes  on  the  mca-e  likely  it  Is  that 
it  will  take  a  sinister  as  well  as  a  tragic  turn. 
At  the  moment,  the  movement  toward  auton- 
omy in  East  PsJcistan  is  led  by  a  Westem- 
eduoated.  Western -oriented  middle-class,  it 
is  confined  to  a  sectional  struggle  with  only 
slight  Ideological  overtones.  But  experience 
teaches  that  It  is  very  hard  for  moderates 
with  democratic  aspirations  to  keep  control 
of  an  inflammatory,  violent,  hate-breeding 
struggle.  In  such  struggles,  the  leadership 
tends  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  extrem- 
ist factions  who  feel  no  constraints  against 
exploiting  the  hatreds  that  the  struggle  en- 
genders. Such  factions  are  already  present  In 
East  Pakistan,  notably  certain  elements  of 
the  National  Awami  Party  and  the  "Naxal- 
ites."  an  Illegal  West  Bengali  party  with 
Maoist  connections.  The  danger  that  these 
elements  will  take  control  of  the  rebellion  If 
it  continues  unresolved  for  very  long  Is  much 
more  than  flfty-flfty.  You  can  picture  for 
yourself  the  Implications  of  a  Maoist-led 
rebellion  in  ESast  Pakistan. 

So  America's  overwhelming  concern  must 
be  to  restore  peace  In  East  Pakistan  as 
promptly  as  pKissible.  We  cannot  intervene 
nor  should  we  even  want  to.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  we  are  in  a  position  in 
which  we  cannot  avoid  Influencing  the  course 
of  events.  We  should  use  oiu:  influence  to 
work  toward  a  compromise  rather  than  sm 
attempt  at  military  suppression.  We  can 
do  this  by  refusing  to  finance  the  military 
operations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  neutrality  obliges  us 
to  make  our  funds  and  resources  available 
for  prosecuting  an  internal  war.  funds  and 
resources  that  can  be  used  projjerly  only  for 
fostering  economic  development  and  defend- 
ing the  country  against  external  aggressors. 
We  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  our 
policy  Is  that  no  American  funds  should  be 
diverted  from  development  purposes  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  To  this  end  we  should  attach 
effective  safeguards  to  all  future  American 
disbursements  in  order  to  assure  that  they 
will  not  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  to 
further  the  war  effort.  In  addition,  of  course, 
we  should  discontinue  military  assistance 
forthwith.  Of  course  we  should  nonetheless 
stapd  ready  to  provide  food  and  medical  re- 
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lief  to  East  Pakistan,  where  the  disruption 
is  virtually  certain  to  cause  a  famine  of 
serious  proportions.  Such  relief  also  should 
be  safeguarded  against  diversion  to  military 
purposes. 

These  are  the  objectives  that  I  strongly 
recommend  that  we  pursue.  1  have  not 
thought  through  the  ways  and  mearis 
for  attaining  them.  Tliey  probably  en- 
tail a  virtual  cessation  ot  convnioditv 
and  program  aid  to  Pakist.aii  ar.d  k 
i.abstantiai  restriction  of  project  aid.  The 
crucial  difficulty  is  that  almost  any  conimod- 
itlcb  or  funds  that  we  might  provide  to  Pak- 
istan lor  development  purposes  can  be  used 
to  meet  requirements  for  mihtan,-  support 
tnat  otherwise  would  have  to  be  met  by 
foreign  exchange  purchases.  So.  in  effect, 
gu-lng  development  aid  In  such  forms  is  an 
indirpci  way  to  finance  the  war  effort  Any 
substantial  reduction  in  development  sup- 
port would  have  unfortunate  consequences, 
but  comtiuued  development  aid  would  be 
largely  fruitless  anyhow  until  a  political 
settlement  is  reached  and  attention  can  once 
more-  be  concentrated  on  economic  develop- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  if  this  policy  is  followed  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  will  be  under  ir- 
resistible pressure  to  seek  a  political  set- 
tlement, and  one  that  will  assure  to  East 
Pakistan  genuine  equity  in  the  pursuit  of 
democracy  and  economic  development.  It 
would  contribute  to  the  stability  of  the  entire 
continent,  and  be  in  everyone's  interest. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
express  my  views. 

IProm  the  Frontier,  May  29,  1971 1 

Lettir  Pkom   AMtRicA:    United  States   And 

East  Bengal 

(By  Robi  Chakravortl) 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Calcutta  asking  me  why  America 
is  silent  over  the  massacre  in  East  Bengal. 
At  about  the  same  time.  I  came  acroes  an 
article  published  in  The  Statesman  which 
claimed  that  the  average  American  was 
"deeply  moved"  by  the  army  action  against 
unarmed  freedom  fighters  In  East  Bengal 

Both  reactions  are  typical  of  the  confusion 
that,  I  asBimie.  prevails  in  West  Bengal  re- 
garding the  U.S.  posture  on  East  Bengal. 
The  confusion,  I  suppose,  has  been  made 
worse  by  the  action  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rel.^tions  Committee  calling  lor  suspension 
of  all  military  aid  and  military  sales  licenses 
to  Pakistan  until  the  conflict  in  East  Bengal 
is  resolved. 

The  confusion  stems  from  our  muddied 
thinking  on  some  simple  facts  of  life  alxjut 
the  United  States,  its  political  procese  and 
its  foreign  policy  assumption.  When  we 
criticise,  support,  oppose  or  adore  the 
"United  States."  we  do  not  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Are  we  referring  to  the 
Foreign  Policy  executed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, or  to  newspaf>er  editorials  in  a  handful 
of  great  newspapers  or  magazines?  Are  we 
thlnicing  of  some  Congressmen  and  public 
opinion  leaders,  assuming  that  their  views 
can  Influence  Congressional  deliberations 
and.  eventually,  the  White  House? 

To  avoid  confusion.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
a  separation  isetween  three  factors  relevant 
to  the  making  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  First. 
there  is  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Second,  there  Is  Con- 
gress. Third,  there  is  the  vague  thing  called 
public  opinion  which  Is  supp)osed  to  be 
reflected  in  or  moulded  by  the  mass  media. 
When  we  disctiss  the  United  States'  silence 
on  the  atrocities  In  East  Bengal,  we  must 
remember  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
these  three  factors. 

Let  me  take  the  third  factor  first  The 
Staterman  article  is  very  much  on  my  mind, 
and  I  would  like  to  use  it  as  an  Illustration 
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of  how  Journalists  often  mislead  people  in 
their  ignorance  combined  with  a  lofty  opin- 
ion oj  their  own  vocation.  The  Statesman's 
reporter — K.  K.  Katyai  is  his  name — WTOie. 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  USA  and  Britain  re- 
vealed surprising  gaps  between  official  pos- 

urcs  and  popular  sentiments.  In  both  coun- 
tries, there  was  no  mistaking  the  non-offlcial 
mood — expressions  of  horror  at  the  genocide 
in  East  Bengal  were  fortlirighi  and  sincere. 
The  Government,  however,  ditnered — or  so 
it  seemed."  In  another  part  of  the  article. 
Katviii  talked  glibly  o!  the  "average  "  Ameri- 
can, and  sermonised.  Whatever  the  Govern- 
ment or  politicians  may  or  may  not  do.  the 
average  American,  it  was  clear,  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  army  action  against  unarmed 
Ireedom  fighters. " 

Katjtil  seem?  to  ha-.e  accepted  the  people 
he  must  have  met  during  his  short  visits  to 
big  cities  as  representative  of  the  average" 
American  He  must  have,  also  read  editorials 
and  newspaper  report.s  in  great  national" 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  quickly  con- 
cluded   that    they    reflect    the    views   o!    the 

average"  American  It  is  not  that  simple: 
if  it  were,  the  Vietnam  war  would  have  been 
over  by  now  and  the  Negroes  In  this  country 
would  have  had  real,  substantive  equality  in 
all  wallts  of  life,  not  merely  in  'he  s.mall  area 
of  schooling.  In  fact,  Nixon  and  his  political 
strategists  are  making  the  point  that  the 
mass  media  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
views  of  the  "middle  America",  the  "average" 
American,  if  you  please,  and  they  are  not  all 
that  wrong  In  their  estimate. 

Newspapermen  from  India  and  other  "un- 
derdeveloped" countries,  visiting  this  country 
on  Government  or  Foundation  auspices,  of- 
ten make  the  easy  mistake  of  equating  the 
views  of  great  newspapers  as  representative 
of  the  "average"  American.  They  forget  that 
these  great  newspapers  are  few  in  number, 
straddling  a  country  geographically  much 
larger  than  India  and  population-wise  atxnit 
two-fifth  of  India's  size. 

AVERAGE  AMERICAN 

The  "average"  American,  if  there  is  one. 
reads  his  hometown  newspaper,  which  is 
fatter  than  Indian  newspapers  and  frequent- 
ly, leaner  in  coverage  of  foreign  news  He 
works  from  eight  to  five,  and  If  you  take  into 
account  the  time  for  commuting,  his  house- 
hold worries,  his  downpayment  problems, 
etc.,  he  is  a  pretty  harassed  fellow  who  does 
not  only  lack  time  for  absorbing  foreign 
news  carefully,  but  often,  also,  intellectual 
capacity,  interest  or  motivation  to  do  so. 
Whatever  the  "average"  American  may  do  or 
think,  he  certainly  does  not  sit  behind  a 
typewriter  in  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Times  or  the  Washington  Post. 

American  public  opinion,  thus,  cannot  be 
Judged  from  opinions  and  news  reports  pub- 
lished in  a  few  newspapers  and  magazines, 
such  as  the  Netc  York  Times  or  Seusweek. 
Secondly,  even  If  these  handful  of  publica- 
tions did  refiect  the  opinion  of  the  "average" 
American,  we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  is  a  vague,  elusive  thing,  and 
that  unless  it  is  aroused  on  an  issue  that  af- 
fects the  Interest  of  the  country  directly,  it 
is  unlikely  to  have  any  infiuence  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  policymaking.  The  "average" 
American  has  only  peripheral  interest  m  East 
Bengal:  he  will  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
even  In  locating  the  country  on  the  map. 
East  Bengal  is  not  an  issue  which  falls  in 
the  area  of  the  "average"  Americans  inter- 
ests— cultural.  f)olitical  or  economic.  The 
situation  would  perhaps  have  been  different 
if  there  were  large  pockets  of  American  resi- 
dents of  Bast  Bengal  ancestry  who  could  have 
oompalgned  for  public  interest  or  put  pres- 
sure on  Congressmen. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  may  have 
taken  into  cognizance  the  events  In  East 
Bengal  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity ,  puzzle- 
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ment  axid  8om«  ctrnpassloti.  On  some  aensl- 
tlv«  minds,  the  reports  and  pictures  from 
East  Bengal  may  bave  left  scratches.  But  It 
would  be  outright  folly  to  claim,  as  the  writer 
In  The  Statesman  has  done,  that  the 
"average"  American  has  been  "deeply  moved" 
by  the  events  In  East  Bengal. 

The  elites  are,  however,  another  matter. 
They  consist  of  intellectuals,  writers.  Jour- 
nalists, old  India  hands,  such  as  former 
Ambassadors  or  Pulbrlght  scholars  and  Con- 
gressmen. The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  action  on  the  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  was  taken,  Independent  cf  any  pres- 
sure from  the  "deeply  moved"  average 
American.  The  Senators  on  the  Committee 
were  moved,  not  their  constituents  Like- 
wise, Chester  Bowles  exposed  the  folly  of 
the  U.S.  arms  aid  to  Pakistan.  Peggy  Durdln 
wrote  an  excellent  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  Magasine.  The  AP  correspondent,  one 
of  the  six  foreign  newsmen  to  visit  Bast 
Bengal  under  army  escort,  described  the 
horrors  of  carnage  there.  Popular  magazines 
like  Newsweek  and  Time  published  reports 
which  can  be  Interpreted  as  critical  of  the 
Yahya  regime.  Left-wing  Jotimals  such  as 
the  New  Republic  and  11".  Stone's  Bi-weekly 
have  called  for  suspension  of  aid  to  Pakistan. 

It  Is  one  thing,  however,  to  claim  that 
theee  opinions  exist:  It  Is  another  to  argue 
that  they  reflect  a  deep  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  average  American,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  U.S.  policy  towards  Pakistan 
Is  likely  to  change.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  spoken  as  did  a  number 
of  newspapers  and  magazines:  but  there  is 
little  indication  that  policymakers  tn  Wash- 
ington are  going  to  change  their  thinking  to- 
wards Pakistan. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment— different  from  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  some  newspapers 
and  magazines — seems  to  be  unflinching  In 
its  military  and  economic  support  of  the 
Tahya  government.  The  State  Department's 
answer  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee's vote  against  continuance  of  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  is  evidence  of  the  UJ3.  Ad- 
ministration's oaclal  attitude  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  stupenslon  of  aid.  the  State  De- 
partment argued,  "would  not  stgntflcantly 
affect  the  military  situation  In  East  Pakistan 
and  oould  have  a  strongly  adverse  political 
Impact  on  our  relations  with  Pakistan."  If 
the  logic  appears  Machiavellian,  it  Is  so  only 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  emotionally  in- 
volved In  the  struggle  for  Bangladesh.  To 
pollCT-makers  in  Washington,  it  is  realism. 

The  parameter  of  U.S.  "realiam"  In  foreign 
policy  is,  of  course,  a  balance  of  power  that 
favours  Its  Interests  and  endangers  Com- 
munists. It  is  not  that  Intellectuals  In  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House  and 
strategists  In  the  Pentagon  do  not  have  emo- 
tions and  sentiments;  they  do  not  take  them 
Into  account  In  making  decisions.  The  kill- 
ings In  East  Bengal  are  not  likely,  therefore, 
to  weigh  aa  much  In  the  thinking  of  the  U.S. 
policymakers  as  they  do  on  the  minds  of 
Bengalis.  If  a  Bengali  reader  is  shocked  by 
this  statement  and  angrily  point  out  the 
U.S.  contradiction  In  harping  on  the  theme 
of  "bloodbath"  in  Vietnam  and  ofllcial  ignor- 
ance of  the  same  in  East  Bengal,  he  Is  con- 
fusing the  rhetoric  of  foreign  policy  with 
Its  reality,  superflclality  with  substance.  The 
United  States  is  a  Big  Power  and  like  all  Big 
Powers,  it  controls  its  tear  ducts  like  a  ham 
actor  and  tells  fairy  tales  like  a  governess. 
As  Richard  Barnet.  author  of  Intervention 
and  Revolution,  pointed  out,  the  U.S.  policy- 
makers are  highly  selective  in  the  violence 
they  notice  and  Inconsistent  In  the  moral 
Judgments  they  make  about  them. 

"On  November  33,  1046,  for  example," 
Barnet  wrote,  "at  the  very  moment  when  the 
State  Department  was  preparing  a  major  U.S. 
intervention    against    Oreek    'terrorists',    a 
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French  naval  squadron  turned  its  guns  on 
the  civilian  population  of  Haiphong  and 
killed  more  than  six  thousand  in  an  after- 
noon. The  United  States  did  not  protest, 
much  less  intervene.  Violence  in  behalf  of 
the  established  order  is  Judged  by  one  set 
of  criteria,  insurgent  violence  by  another. 
When  established  Institutions  kill  through 
their  police  or  their  armies,  it  is  regrettable 
but.  by  hjrpothesls.  necessary.  When  the  weak 
rise  up  and  kill,  their  violence  threatens 
order  everywhere.  Sympathetic  as  U.S.  bu- 
reaucrats were  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  In  1956.  they 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  were  dis- 
armed." 

The  State  Department's  position  on  the 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  shows  once  more 
what  Barnet  has  so  forcefully  pointed  out. 
and  what  any  dispassionate  observer  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy  must  have  known.  Bengalis 
are  not.  however,  dispassionate  on  the  Issue 
of  East  Bengal  and  continue  to  equate  right- 
eousness with  the  impulse  for  success.  What 
they  forget  is  that  violence  can  be  success- 
ful when  used  by  the  unscrupulous.  Hitler 
had  succeeded  with  his  reign  of  terror  in 
Europe  and  silthough  the  movies  and  mag- 
azines later  made  folklores  out  of  the  par- 
tisan struggle  in  Europe,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  underground  movement  by  itself 
could  not  topple  Hitler.  A  massive  invasion 
army  organized  from  abroad  defeated  him. 

The  U.S.  Government  which  has  used  vio- 
lence throughout  history  may  have  overesti- 
mated its  value  in  Vietnam:  but  certainly  it 
knows  its  use  better  than  the  greenhorn 
fighters  for  Bangladesh  who  died  heroically 
but  uselessly.  The  latter's  fault  was  under- 
estimating the  power  of  organized  violence 
and  terrorism. 

The  State  Department's  position  on  the 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  reveals  its  philosophy 
of  realpolltik.  It  shows  that  the  U.S.  policy 
Is  not  going  to  change  simply  because  thou- 
sands of  people  were  killed  in  Bast  Bengal. 
In  his  recently  published  book.  Promises  to 
Keep.  Chester  Bowles  has  confessed  that  after 
eight  years  of  effort  as  Ambassador  to  India 
he  has  encountered  no  success  in  persuading 
the  State  Department  to  revise  the  UJ3.  policy 
In  South  Asia.  Yah3ra  and  the  ruling  clique 
In  Pakistan  know  this:  the  freedom  fighters 
for  Bangladesh  do  not.  That  is  why  Pakistan 
has  always  gotten  away  with  murder — in  its 
conflicts  with  India  and  now.  in  its  genocldal 
policy  In  East  Bengal. 

It  appears  that  Pakistan  may  pull  it  off 
again — over  the  dead  bodies  of  thousands  in 
East  Bengal  and  aided  by  the  opportunistic 
policies  of  Big  Powers,  including  the  United 
States  which  may  deplore  the  use  of  violence 
privately  but  knows  its  efficacy  in  Interna- 
tional affairs.  After  all.  as  I.  P.  Stone  pointed 
out.  the  methods  West  Pakistan  are  using  in 
East  Bengal  are  "fully  as  cruel  as  those  we 
have  been  using  In  Vietnam." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  30.  19711 
"WAaM"  Lrma  to  Pakistan? 
President  Yahya  Khan  of  Pakistan,  in  his 
first  meeting  with  the  foreign  press  since 
the  tragic  events  occurred  in  East  Pakistan, 
recently  said  that  he  received  "a  very  warm, 
kind  personal  letter"  from  President  Nixon. 
Much  that  comes  out  of  West  Pakistan  these 
days  Is  hyperbole,  but  certainly  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  be  "warm" 
or  "kind"  to  a  regime  which  has  massacred 
upward  of  50.000  persons  and  caused  upward 
of  2  mllilion  of  its  citizens  to  flee.  These 
conservative  flgures  are  not  hyperbole  from 
India,  for  I  was  on  the  India.  East  Pakistan 
border  late  in  April  and  heard  tales  of  mas- 
saTe  from  refugees  and  saw.  even  then, 
thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  from  the  West 
Pakistan  army.  The  White  House,  in  view  of 
President  Khan's  statement,  should  release 
the  actual  text  of  its  message  and.  more  Im- 
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portant.  end  promptly  all  material  and  moral 
aid  to  West  Pakistan. 

HoMn  A.  Jack. 
Secretary -General,  World  Conference  of 
Religion  for  Peace. 
Unitid  Nations.  NY. 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  May  30, 

1971] 

Kennedy  Isstrrs  Pakistan  Wahnino 

(By  Matthew  V.  Storln) 

Washington. — Indifference  by  the  US  and 
other  nations  to  millions  of  East  Pakistani 
refugees  is  bringing  the  South  Asia  region 
"towards  the  brink  of  war."  Sen.  Bdw&rd  M. 
Kennedy  charged  yesterday. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  WlUiam 
P.  Rogers,  Kennedy  said  reports  to  his  sub- 
committee Indicate  that  at  least  3.5  million 
refugees  have  already  crossed  into  India. 

The  exodus  began  two  months  ago  when 
the  Pakistani  government  moved  to  put  down 
the  Bengali  independence  movement. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  India 
also  estimated  this  week  that  the  refugee 
total  had  reached  3.5  million. 

Kennedy  said:  "Their  number  Increases 
dally  at  a  rate  approaching  100.000  a  day." 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  estimate  of  the  dally  flow 
was  00.000. 

Kennedy  said:  "Our  national  leadership 
seems  tragically  Immobile  while  a  whole  re- 
gion moves  towards  the  brink  of  war.  .  . 

Earlier  this  week  a  State  Department 
spokesman  said  the  United  States  is  plan- 
ning to  assist  the  East  Pakistanis  on  a  "high 
priority  basis."  including  the  deployment  of 
coastal  vessels  to  move  supplies. 

Faced  with  logistical  difficulties,  the 
United  States  Is  prepared  to  send  a  speclalljBt 
from  the  Agriculture  Department  to  survey 
port  facilities  for  off-loading,  the  spokesman 
told  reporters. 

The  United  States  has  also  promised  160 
metric  tons  of  food  grain  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments for  delivery  are  complete,  and  has  set 
aside  200.000  metric  tons  of  siirplus  foods  in 
Karachi  to  be  shipped  to  East  Pakistan  when 
conditions  permit.  Another  170,000  metric 
tons  of  food  Is  available  in  the  US  for  even- 
tual shipment,  the  State  Department  said 

Kennedy,  whooe  subcommittee  has  prodded 
the  government  on  refugee  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Nigeria  said: 

"The  situation  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Nearly  all  reports,  including  those  to  our 
government,  tell  of  growing  human  need, 
sporadic  military  conflict,  lack  of  govern- 
ment services  and  deepening  divisions  be- 
tween the  central  government  and  the  people 
of  East  Pakistan." 

Growing  p>olitical  tensions  between  Paki- 
stan and  India  "escalate  daily,"  Kennedy  said. 
and  threaten  "great  power  confrontations." 
The  government  of  Pakistan  has  strong  ties 
with  China. 

In  his  letter  to  Rogers,  Kennedy: 

Asked  for  stronger  efforts  by  individual 
governments  and  by  the  United  Nations  to 
encourage  political  accommodation  between 
the  central  Pakistan  government  and  the 
rebels  of  East  Pakistan. 

Called  on  the  US  to  respond  immediately  to 
Pakistan's  food,  water  and  medical  needs. 

Suggested  immediate  initiatives  by  the 
United  States  and  other  governments  to  cool 
"escalating  tension"  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

Urged  the  United  States  to  take  unUateral 
action  to  aid  India's  appeal  for  refugee  as- 
sistance even  if  the  UN  continues  to  be  unre- 
sponsive to  India's  requests. 

Pakistan  Rettjcees  Hit  bt  Cholkka 

New  Delhi. — Cholera  has  claimed  150  lives 

in  the  past  two  days  In  border  area  refugee 

camps  where  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 

have  fled  Into  India  from  the  clvU  war  in  East 
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Pakistan,  the  Preas  Trust  of  India  reported, 
yesterday. 

So  far  an  estimated  3.5  mUlion  refugees 
have  entered  India's  West  Bengal  state  bor- 
dering East  Pakistan.  The  PTI  said  the  chol- 
era outbreak  centered  In  several  refugee 
camps  In  Karlmpur  town  in  the  Nadla  dis- 
trict of  West  Bengal  state. 


14  Pakistanis  Die  in  Dear  Stoxm 
Lahoeb,  Pakistan. — Fourteen  persons  died 
in  a  severe  dust  storm  which  hit  Lahore  at 
TO  m.pJi.  on  Thursday,  It  was  reported  here 
yesterday.  About  80  people  were  reported  in- 
jured but  the  condition  of  11  now  under 
treatment  at  hospitals  was  said  to  be  improv- 
ing. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tlines,  May  30,  1971] 
Pakistanis'  Ties  Wrrn  U.S.  SotraiNc:  Diplo- 
matic AND  Economic  Relations  Aitected 
(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Islamabad,  Pakistan,  May  29. — The  trou- 
bles that  have  shaken  Pakistan  recently  are 
being  compounded  by  a  general  souring  of 
Ule-giving  economic  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

American  aid,  amounting  to  more  than  (4- 
bllllon.  has  brought  about  the  beginnings 
of  a  "green  revolution"  in  both  £^t  and 
West  Pakistan,  introducing  new  high-yield 
strains  of  wheat  and  rice  to  flght  nearly  un- 
bearable population  pressures. 

In  West  Pakistan,  Western  aid,  mainly 
from  the  United  States,  is  helping  build  a 
canal  system  greater  in  extent  than  the 
Panama  and  Suez  Canals.  This  vast  Irrigation 
and  power  system  will  Include  the  two  largest 
dams  In  the  world,  scheduled  for  completion 
m  1976. 

In  the  East,  among  many  other  projects, 
American  aid  Is  helping  to  build  a  2,300-mUe 
dike  to  protect  low-lying  paddy  lands  from 
the  tides  and  storms  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
situation   changed   in   masch 

Over  the  years  American  aid  has  been 
heavily  committed  to  health,  education,  in- 
dustrial development  and  every  other  phase 
of  development  In  Pakistan,  as  well  as  sus- 
taining the  nation's  budget  and  currency. 

But  on  March  25  a  national  army  made  up 
mostly  of  West  Pakistanis  stormed  Into  East 
Pakistan  to  crush  the  Bengali  separatist 
movement.  Since  then.  Western  countries 
have  heaped  criticism  on  the  Government  in 
Islamabad  for  Its  policies  and  its  heavy- 
handed  tactics  in  East  Pakistan. 

In  addition  to  the  criticism  there  has  been 
a  curtailment  of  foreign  aid  that  will  have 
serious  repercussions. 

"We  feel  hedged  In  on  all  sides  by  our 
fair-weather  friends  In  the  West,"  one  Pak- 
tsUnl  said.  "Thank  God  for  real  allies,  espe- 
cially the  Arab  lands  and  People's  China." 

But  the  Arabs  themselves  depend  on  for- 
eign aid  and  China  has  yet  to  demonstrate 
ability  or  willingness  to  fill  the  vacuum. 
Government  communique  here  glowingly 
praised  recent  Chinese  commodity  loans  and 
the  arrival  of  a  planeload  of  powdered  milk 
in  East  Pakistan  from  Peking,  but  such  as- 
sistance falls  far  short  of  real  requirements. 

RELIEr  AID  GOES  ON 

The  United  States  has  not  discontinued 
relief  aid  In  the  form  of  food  and  emergency 
supplies  to  East  Pakistan,  although  shipping 
has  been  almost  Impoeelble  because  of  dis- 
rupted communications. 

Neither  is  the  United  States  likely  to  ter- 
minate assistance  to  partly-flnl&hed  projects 
such  as  the  Indus  River  basin  irrigation  and 
power  plant;  too  much  already  has  been  In- 
vested to  let  such  projects  fall  by  the  way- 
side, some  officials  say. 

But  American  and  other  Western  aid  Is  un- 
der close  review  and  even  continuation  of 
major  building  projects  Is  strongly  criticized 
in  some  quarters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  American  technical  expert  said:  "We 
may  not  be  able  to  change  F>aki8tan't  Internal 
policies,  but  we  don't  have  to  go  on  support- 
ing them,  especially  in  the  teeth  of  what  has 
happened  in  East  Pakistan.  Why  should  we 
continue  any  aid  at  all?" 

This  line  of  ttilnklng  Is  not  shared  by  top 
American  officials,  who  generally  feel  that 
some  midway  point  should  be  established  be- 
tween btislness-as-usual  and  a  total  ceeea- 
tlon  of  aid. 

The  outstanding  borderline  case  is  a  pro- 
jected $80-mllllon  commodity-Import  loan. 
An  American  decision  on  the  loan  must  be 
made  within  the  next  few  weeks  or  all  or  part 
of  It  win  be  lost  to  Pakistan. 

VITAL    VOB    PLANNntO 

The  American  commodity  loan  Is  a  vital 
part  of  Pakistan's  planning,  and  the  national 
budget  will  have  to  be  austerely  reduced 
without  It.  Pakistan  already  has  asked  for  a 
six-month  moratoo-lum  on  repayment  of  her 
foreign  debts,  and  gloomy  technical  talks 
with  missions  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  are  expected  soon. 

All  the  foreign  criticism  has  stung  West 
Pakistanis  perhaps  even  more  than  the  cur- 
tailments of  aid.  The  United  States  in  partic- 
ular has  been  charged  with  paternalism  and 
Imperialistic  designs  on  Pakistan. 

A  surprisingly  ootnmon  view  wae  expreesed 
by  a  Weetem  educated  refinery  engineer  who 
said :  "TTie  American  banks  are  controlled  by 
Jews  BO  of  course  Washington  supports  Israel 
against  the  interests  of  the  entire  Islamic 
world.  Right  now  Pakistan  Is  the  target.  We 
Pakistanis  think  the  Germans  were  right  tn 
World  War  n." 

A  more  moderate  opinion  was  expreesed 
by  a  high  Government  official.  "There  are 
some  nations  which  I  shall  not  mention  by 
name,"  he  said,  "who  have  no  moral  right  to 
9p>e&k  to  us.  TTiey  are  taking  their  pound  of 
flesh  In  the  form  of  servicing  our  debts,  tied 
aid  which  must  be  repaid  In  cMivertlble  cur- 
rency and  shoddy  goods  they  sell  us. 

"We  are  ready  to  listen  to  criticism  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  will  not 
go" 

(From    the    Baltimore    Sun,    June    3,    1971) 
UNmx  States  Called  React  to  Help  India 
Move  Rxtugees:  Said  to  Be  Looking  Into 
AnLirr  For   Relief  or  Cbowded   Aseas 

Washington,  June  2. — The  United  States 
is  prepared  to  help  India  fly  Pakistani  refu- 
gees out  of  overcrowded  areas,  an  official 
source  said  today. 

Through  the  United  Nations  high  com- 
missioner for  refugees  India  asked  for  airlift 
assistance  to  shift  refx)igee8  now  In  Trl- 
pura — which  Is  east  of  East  Pakistan — to 
other  less  crowded  areas  of  eastern  India. 
India  said  there  were  now  500.000  refugees 
In  Trlpura,  which  has  a  population  of  1.5 
million. 

The  United  States  has  agreed  in  principle 
to  the  request,  the  official  said,  and  is  now 
checking  on  Its  feasibility,  looking  into  such 
matters  as  the  suitability  of  airfields  for  large 
cargo  aircraft,  such  as  C-130's. 

The  Indian  request  came  to  light  when 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  ac- 
cused the  government  of  falling  to  respond 
"to  India's  appeals  for  relief  supplies,  such 
as  tents  and  for  logistical  support,  such  as 
C-130's  and  helicopters." 

"How  much  longer."  he  asked  in  a  state- 
ment Inserted  in  tomorrow's  Congressional 
Record,  "will  our  government  point  vrtth  sat- 
isfaction to  the  meager  efforts  it  is  making 
and  to  an  International  relief  program  that 
so  far  remains  on  paper?" 

Senator  Kennedy,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  subcommittee  on  refu- 
gees, urged  the  government  to  "respond  im- 
mediately" to  the  need  of  feeding  4  million 
refugees — the  Indian  figure — without  wait- 
ing for  the  U.N.  relief  operation  to  begin. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  advised  htm  It  would  coet  $30  mil- 
lion to  feed  4  million  refugees  for  three 
months  and  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to 
carry  half  the  cost.  But,  be  complained,  only 
$2.6  million  has  been  allocated  to  date. 

He  criticized  the  Pakistani  government  for 
contending  "that  conditions  are  'normal'  in 
East  Pakistan,  when  each  day  sees  tsna  of 
thousands  of  Its  citizens  fleeing  across  the 
border  into  India." 

Senator  Kennedy  asserted:  "It  is  clearer 
every  day  that  a  massive  human  tragedy  is 
developing  as  a  result  of  unrest  and  conflict 
In  East  Pakistan.  How  much  longer  will  the 
world  stand  idle  while  the  region  plunges 
toward  the  brink  of  disaster 7" 

(Prom  the  New  Republic,  June  6.  1971] 
The  UNTrro  States  and  Bangla   Desh; 

Bailing   Otrr   Pakistan 

(By  Rehman  Sobhan) 

As  Pakistan  slides  towards  disintegration, 
the  United  States  is  being  forced  to  do  some 
fundamental  rethinking  of  a  iK>llcy  dating 
back  to  the  days  of  Dulles  diplomacy  which 
Inaugurated  Pak-US  relations  through  a 
Mutual  Security  Pact  In  1954.  Pakistan  did 
well  out  of  the  relationship,  receiving  $1.5- 
to-2  billion  in  armaments  and  $3  billion  In 
economic  aid  up  to  1969.  It  Is  less  certain 
what  the  US  got  out  of  it,  apart  from  a  U-a 
base  in  Peshawar,  since  Pakistan  never  made 
any  bones  about  the  fact  that  it  needed 
American  arms  to  face  India. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  investment, 
however,  was  to  contain  Communism  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  and 
Pakistan  was  happy  to  subscnt>e  to  this  illu- 
sion by  making  antlcommunist  noises  at 
international  forums.  While  the  US  sold  Its 
aid  package  to  Pakistan  in  Congress  as  part 
of  Its  containment  strategy,  the  pacts  were 
sold  in  Pakistan  as  an  expedient  to  get  arms 
to  defend  the  nation  against  Indian  designs. 
No  one  on  either  side  sought  to  question 
these  contrary  assumptions  until  Pakistan 
actually  became  embroiled  In  a  shooting  war 
with  India  In  September  1965,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  US  gifted  hardware  was  seen  in 
action  on  the  plains  of  the  Pan  Jab. 

Washington's  reaction  to  this  failure  of 
policy  was  to  suspend  all  arms  shipments  to 
both  sides,  but  the  denial  was  far  more 
severely  felt  In  Pakistan  where  the  entire 
military  machine  had  been  geared  to  the 
United  States.  The  move  soured  Pak-US  rela- 
tions which  had  already  been  strained  by  the 
US  decision  to  send  arms  to  India  following 
the  Slno-Indlan  border  war  In  1962.  Pakistan 
moves  to  strengthen  ties  with  China  on  the 
assumption  that  "my  enemy's  enemy  is  my 
friend"  had  knocked  out  another  key  as- 
sumption underlying  US  policy,  and  the  Pak- 
Indian  war  merely  wrote  finis  to  that  phase 
in  the  relationship  . 

As  history  has  shown.  US  arms  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  used  to  suppress  popular  move- 
ments at  home,  than  to  relsist  external  ag- 
gression. The  rise  of  the  military  whose  num- 
bers and  strength  within  Pakistan  grew  with 
every  shipload  of  American  weapons  received 
gave  testimony  to  this  truth.  By  October  1968 
the  armed  forces  under  Ayub  Khan  felt 
strong  enough  to  take  over  the  country  and 
frustrate  the  prospects  of  a  genuine  return 
to  democracy  imminent  in  the  general  elec- 
tions set  for  early  1959. 

While  the  Pak-Indlan  war  In  1965  led  to  a 
suspension  of  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan, 
the  US  continued  pumping  tn  economic  aid. 
The  emphasis  on  aggregate  growth  rates  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  during  the  Ayub  decade 
inequalltlea  increased  sharply  both  between 
social  classes  and  between  East  and  West 
Pakistan.  Disparities  in  per  capita  income  In 
favor  of  Wert  over  East  Pakistan  Increased 
from  32  percent  In  1959-60  to  61  percent  in 
1969-70.   This   followed   from   the  fact   that 
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lew  than  ooe-thlM  of  tb«  development 
flnjuioed  by  aid,  took  place  In  the  Ba«t, 
though  65  percent  of  the  population  lived 
there,  ta.6  billion  worth  of  resources  In  the 
way  of  Bast  Pakistan's  foreign  exchange  plus 
Its  legitlmat*  share  of  foreign  aid  were  trans- 
ferred to  West  Pakistan  between  1948-40  and 
1908-80.  Such  policies  were  possible  because 
power  In  Pakistan,  whether  Indirectly  before 
1B58  or  dirvctly  since,  rested  with  the  armed 
forces  and  bureaucracy  which  was  over- 
whelmingly drawn  from  West  Pakistan.  To 
the  extent  that  the  US  underwrote  theee  mili- 
tary regimes.  It  perpetuated  a  set  of  power 
relationships  which  permitted  the  Weet  wing 
based  army-bureaucratic  complex  to  domi- 
nate the  more  nimierous  Bast. 

The  war  of  liberation  now  raging  In  East 
Pakistan  stems  from  an  attempt  by  the  Ben- 
galls  to  break  free  of  the  hegemony  of  West 
Pakistan's  r\Ulng  groups.  They  thought  they 
could  do  It  within  the  framework  of  Pakistan 
by  seeking  a  loose  federal  relationship  which 
put  all  decision-making  and  resources  Into 
the  hands  of  the  regions.  But  this  was  seen 
as  a  thread  not  only  to  the  captive  markets 
of  West  Pakistan's  Inefficient  industrialists 
but  as  a  threat  to  the  westward  flow  erf  re- 
sources. And  to  the  army  It  appeared  as  a 
menace  to  their  prlvlleiged  budget:  BRst 
Pakistani  revenues  and  foreign  exchange 
were  vital,  particularly  since  arms  had  to  be 
bought  for  cash  from  the  French  and  other 
sxippUers  aftsr  the  cuspenaion  of  large-scale 
US  arms  shipments  In  IMUS.  The  refusal  of 
the  army  to  come  to  terms  with  the  peaceful 
attempt  to  restructure  power  relations  within 
Pakistan  has  now  compelled  It  to  use  foroe 
to  suppress  the  Awaml  League  which  won 
80  percent  of  the  votes  and  B8.S  percent  of 
the  seats  In  the  Bast  wing  oo  Its  autonomy 
platform.  Since  the  entire  eastern  popula- 
tloQ  of  7S  million  Is  united  in  Its  support  for 
its  elected  representatives,  the  army  has  had 
to  resort  to  genodde.  Visiting  foreign  jour- 
nalists estimate  that  this  has  led  to  over  half 
a  mtUlon  Bengali  dead  within  the  flrst  6 
weeks  of  flchting.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
a  poUtlcal  struggle  by  Bast  Pakistan  for  au- 
tonomy within  Pakistan  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  full-scale  war  of  Independence 
for  the  creation  of  Bangla  Desh. 

The  United  States  remains  an  uneasy  but 
by  no  means  uninvolved  q>ect*tor.  Its  eco- 
nomic aid  strategy  which  favored  the  weet 
wing  has  now  culminated  in  a  drive  for  free- 
dom by  58  percent  of  the  population,  and 
the  arms  Washington  gave  are  being  used  by 
the  West  Pakistani  army  to  crush  this  drive. 

The  US  Is  further  involved  by  the  recent 
request  from  West  Pakistan  to  rescue  It 
from  economic  catastrophe.  All  exports  from 
Bast  Pakistan  being  suspended,  Pakistan's 
foreign  exchange  earnings  are  cut  by  50  per- 
cent and  their  reserves  are  expected  to  be 
down  to  sero  In  another  two  months.  A  busi- 
ness recession  threatens  West  Pakistan  due 
to  the  loss  of  ci^>tlve  markets  and  a  price 
Inflation  of  up  to  100  percent  Is  imminent 
because  of  the  drop  m  production.  This 
plus  the  loss  of  all  revenues  from  the  East 
promises  that  only  half  of  the  next  Pakistan 
budgert  can  be  financed.  A  war  now  costing 
the  Improverlshed  economy  $3  million  a  day 
will  have  to  be  financed  by  creating  paper. 

In  this  predicament  Pakistan  has  asked 
aid  donors  for  up  to  81  bUllon  to  bail  her 
out.  She  needs  $70  million  In  oomnxxlltles 
aid  from  the  US.  plus  8100  million  as  ready 
cash.  A  further  8300-8400  mllUon  wUl  be  re- 
quired by  the  year's  end,  just  to  stay  afloat. 

How  Washington  will  respond  to  this  re- 
quest depends  on  how  determined  the  Amer- 
icans are  to  go  on  compounding  ttielr  failures 
In  Pakistan.  Indications  are  that  the  US  has 
bought  time  to  make  up  its  mind  and  is  tak- 
ing cover  behind  a  World  Bank-IMF  mission 
being  sent  out  early  this  month  to  look 
over  the  situation. 
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Meanwhile,  Pakistan  presses  for  a  "politi- 
cal" solution  to  the  war  and  speaks  of  the 
need  to  get  relief  to  Bengalis  faced  by  famine. 
But  both  these  issues  are  tied  up  with  a  wlil- 
ingnesB  by  Pakistan  to  come  to  terms  with 
reality  and  to  negotiate  dlsengagemrent  with 
the  elected  leaders  of  Bangla  Desh. 

Only  an  inclination  to  resume  business 
with  old  friends  could  persuade  the  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  Pakistan's  proposed  solution  of 
setting  up  a  Quisling  Administration  In 
Bangla  Desh,  on  the  pretense  of  returning 
Pakistan  to  clvlUan  rule.  If  the  US  chooses 
under  theee  circumstances  to  resume  aid 
and  agrees  to  put  relief  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pak  army.  It  will  neither  be  tranqullizing 
the  crisis  nor  saving  the  Bengalis  from 
famine.  It  will  merely  hand  another  weapon 
— ^relief — to  the  Pakistan  army  and  will  fos- 
ter the  lllusloti  that  Washington  can  insu- 
late Weet  Pakistan  from  the  costs  of  this 
war.  By  doing  so,  the  Americans  will  ensxire 
that  the  war  goes  on  with  a  mounting  ex- 
penditiire  ot  Bengali  lives  and  resources  and 
eventual  disaster  for  Weet  Pakistan  as  the 
price  for  Its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  political 
disengagement  before  It  is  too  late.  An  open- 
ended  crisis  of  this  dimension  transcends 
the  frontiers  of  Bangla  Deah  and  threatens 
not  ]\ist  a  subcontinental  war  but  because 
of  the  Interest  of  both  China  and  the  USSR 
In  the  area,  poaalbly  another  global  con- 
frontation. The  United  States,  today,  can 
buy  disengagement  cheaply  by  refusing  to 
underwrite  Pakistan's  military  adventure  in 
Bangla  Deat.  Tomorrow  It  may  find  Itself  in 
yet  another  quagmire  not  of  its  own  making 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1071] 
Uhttkd  Statxs,   Bsrr*XN   WrrHD«AWDfo   Dip- 
lomats FtoM  E.  Pakistan 

Kasachi,  Pakibtak,  June  6. — ^The  United 
States  and  Britain  are  withdrawing  senior 
diplomats  from  Dacca,  capital  of  strife-torn 
East  Pakistan,  foreign  dlplom*tlc  sources 
said  here  today. 

American  Consul  General  Archer  K.  Blood 
leaves  for  Washington  Thursday  and  will 
not  return,  they  said. 

Britain's  deputy  high  commissioner,  Frank 
Sargent,  will  leave  for  London  a  week  later, 
they  said.  Neither  has  completed  a  normal 
tour  of  duty. 

Am.erlcan  soiiroee  explained  that  Blood 
went  to  Dacca  on  direct  transfer  from  Athens 
and  the  time  spent  in  both  posts  totaled 
an  average  assignment. 

British  sources  would  make  no  comment 
on  the  move  of  Sargent,  who  took  up  hU 
post  In  Dacca  late  last  year. 

Observers   here    recalled    that    Blood    was 
thrown  Into  controversy  following  the  Pak- 
istan   army's    March    2S    crackdown    of    the 
eastern  provinces  breakaway  efforts. 
uacES  kvacuation 

(On  March  30  Blood  urged  Washington 
to  evacuate  all  American  women  and  chil- 
dren in  East  Pakistan  and  some  men.  There 
were  fears  for  the  safety  of  Americans  in 
what  was  described  privately  by  U.S.  officials 
"as  a  massacre."] 

In  related  developments  elserehere  Renter 
reported: 

In  Lucknow,  India,  Indian  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Oondhl  described  the  bloodshed 
In  East  Pakistan  "as  the  most  unabashed 
example  of  the  use  of  governmental  violence 
In  human  history." 

"The  International  community  has  a  duty 
to  Impress  upon  the  rulers  of  Pakistan  that 
democratic  urges  cannot  be  suppressed 
through  armed  might,"  she  said. 

NOT    JUST    INTERNAL 

Mrs.  Gandhi  made  her  statement  in  a 
message  to  a  national  convention  ot  minori- 
ties being  held  in  this  northern  Indian  city. 
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Mrs.  Gandl  said:  "When  4  million  people 
are  forced  to  flee  from  their  homes  and  their 
country  Into  our  territory  though  terror, 
obviously  the  matter  cannot  remain  an  Inter- 
nal matter  of  Pakistan." 

Meanwhile  Indian  Foreign  Minister  Swaran 
Singh  arrived  in  Moeoow  the  first  stop  on 
his  six-nation  tour  to  tell  the  world  that 
India  cannot  cope  with  the  Influx  of  East 
Pakistanis  fleeing  across  Its  borders. 

He  Is  due  in  Bonn  on  Wednesday;  Pans, 
Thursday.  Ottawa,  Sunday;  Washington. 
June  15  and  London  June  18. 

[Estimates  of  the  cholera  death  toll  in 
eastern  India  ranged  from  a  conservative 
4.000,  according  to  West  Bengal  State  officials, 
to  as  high  as  10.000,  according  to  unofficial 
sources  In  close  touch  with  the  relief  work, 
AP  reported.] 

CALcrrrrA  Feaks   Retockes'   Choleea 

CALctrrTA,  India,  June  6. — East  Pakistani 
refugees  have  carried  the  cholera  epidemic 
inside  the  limits  of  this  city  of  12  million 
poverty-stricken  Inhabitants,  leading  to  fears 
today  of  a  massive  outbreak. 

About  12,000  refugees  have  slipped  past 
government  cordons  around  the  dty  and  set 
up  a  camp  at  the  Salt  Lake  city  housing 
project  in  northern  Calcutta  since  Wednes- 
day. Tens  of  thousaxids  of  other  refugees  are 
crowding  all  appro«u;hee  to  Calcutta  In  their 
bid  to  reach  the  city. 

At  a  refugee  tent  city  of  40,000  on  the  city's 
outskirts,  doctors  said  they  were  dealing  with 
about  300  cases  of  cholera  and  gastro-enter- 
Itls.  They  said  14  persons  bad  died  there  from 
what  they  called  "choleric  dlahhrea"  In  the 
past  48  hours. 

To  make  matters  worse,  rain  today  turned 
the  tent  area  Into  a  lake  of  mud,  adding  the 
threat  of  typhus  and  typhoid  to  the  cholera 
and  gastro-enterltlB  already  in  the  camp. 
Doctors  also  feared  an  outbreak  of  pneumo- 
nia. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  0.  1071] 

Two  Sknatobs  Ask  Cut-Oft  Im  Am  To 
Pakutah 

(By  Adam  CtyvofK) 

Wasrinoton,  June  8. — All  American  aid  to 
Pakistan  should  be  halted  until  its  govern- 
ment changes  Its  policies  enough  so  that  ref- 
ugees return  to  that  country,  Senators  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe  (R.,  Ohio)  and  Frank  Chtircb 
(D.,  Idaho)  urged  today. 

They  announced  they  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  next  week 
to  bar  any  military  or  economic  aid  to  Paki- 
stan until  a  majority  of  the  estimated  5,000,- 
000  refugees  now  in  India  are  repatriated  and 
international  relief  efforts  are  begun. 

Senator  Church  contended  the  amendment 
was  necessary  to  eliminate  American  suppcHt 
of  one  side — the  government — in  a  "civil 
war."  He  said  it  was  "neutral"  and  not  an 
effort  to  Interfere  In  Pakistan's  Internal  af- 
fairs. But  under  questioning  he  conceded  the 
amendment  sought  to  force  a  change  In  Pak- 
istan government  policies  toward  East  Paki- 
stan citizens — a  change  broad  enough  so  that 
the  refugees  woxild  feel  safe  in  returning 
home. 

UNITED  STATES  TO  PmOVIDX  IIS  KILUON 

Meanwhile,  Ch&rles  Bray,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman,  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  providing  another  815  million  in 
aid  to  India  to  cope  with  the  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees. This  is  in  addition  to  82.6  million  an- 
nounced earlier. 

Of  the  allotment.  810  million  will  go  for 
food,  and  the  remainder  for  medlcaJ  supplies 
and  other  needs,  Francis  L.  Kellogg,  special 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  refugees 
affairs,  announced. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  that  refugees  are  continu- 
ing to  cross  the  border  at  a  rate  of  60.000  to 
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100,000  a  day.  and  the  U.S.  Is  committed  to 
feeding  1.350.000  of  them.  He  said  the  Indian 
government's  current  estimate  of  the  number 
of  refugees  was  4.7  million. 

He  said  the  latest  report  of  cholera  deaths 
was  3,000  and  the  U.S.  would  send  1,000.000 
anti-cholera  shots  in  later  this  week. 

MIUTART  MISSION  ARRIVES 

In  New  Delhi,  a  27-man  U.S.  military  mis- 
sion arrived  in  an  Air  Force  C-130  transport. 
They  win  check  out  airfields  in  Trlpura,  to 
the  east  of  East  Pakistan,  to  see  whether  an 
airlift  mission  can  be  mounted  to  move  ref- 
ugees (now  totalling  500.000  compared  to  the 
state's  basic  population  of  1.5  mlUlon)  into 
lees  crowded  Indian  are«ke.  Three  other  C- 
I30's  will  be  sent  If  it  proves  feasible,  they 
said. 

The  two  senators  will  propose  their  amend- 
ment when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  takes  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  next 
week.  The  committee  earlier  approved  a  res- 
olution— not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  Senate — 
which  would  bar  further  military  aid  to  Pak- 
istan. The  South  Asian  country  is  basically 
armed  with  U.S.  equipment,  but  only  spare 
parte  and  ammunition  have  been  sent  to  it 
since  the  1965  Indo- Pakistani  war. 

Senator  Church  estimated  that  the  current 
I>ending  economic  aid  would  total  about  880 
million.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how  much 
military  aid  was  in  prospect.  Sales  of  planes 
and  armored  personnel  carriers  authorized 
last  October  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Both  senators  complained  that  American 
aid  to  the  government  of  Pakistan  put  it  in 
opposition  to  the  Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan. 
Senator  Saxbe  complained  that  the  Army  had 
"crushed"  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  his 
moderate,  generally  pro- Western  Awaml 
League,  who  had  recently  won  national 
elections. 

Senator  Saxbe  also  put  forward  Dr.  Jon  E. 
Rohde.  a  physician  who  was  in  East  Pakistan 
with  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Dr.  Rohde  contended  that  relief  had 
to  be  international  because  the  Pakistan 
Army  had  shown  during  last  December's 
cyclone  and  fiood  that  it  was  Incapable  of 
handling  relief  operations. 

He  said  American  aid — which  the  State  De- 
partment has  said  has  been  held  up  since  the 
civil  war  began — meant  "the  U.S.  is  currently 
supporting  one  side."  He  added  that  "it  is 
documented  that  mass  slaughter  has  gone 
on." 

[From  Reuters.  June  10,  1971] 

Washington,  June  10. — A  bipartisan 
amendment  to  cut  off  U.S.  economic  as  well 
as  military  aid  to  Pakistan  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today. 

The  measure  was  co-sponsored  by  Senators 
Prank  Church  (Democrat,  Idaho)  and  Wil- 
liam Saxbe  (RepubUcan,  Ohio). 

It  would  suspend  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  until  food  and  medical  re- 
lief supervised  by  international  agenclee  is 
provided  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  East 
Pakistan  and  the  majority  of  the  five  million 
Pakistani  refugees  now  in  India  are 
repatriated. 

Senator  Church,  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  which  will  consider  the 
measure,  said  in  a  Senate  speech  that  "a 
full  scale  International  relief  operation  is 
mandatory." 

He  also  told  the  Senate  that  the  refugee 
situation  not  only  Imposed  an  unbearable 
burden  upon  India  but  could  threaten  peace. 

"The  creation  of  another  refugee  problem 
along  the  Indian  border,  like  that  which 
plagues  the  Middle  Bast,  would  be  alarming 
In  its  implications  for  the  future,"  he 
declared.  "Under  theee  circumstancee  the 
United  States  must  apply  such  leverage  as  It 
can  to  alleviate  this  human  tragedy  through 
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the  implementation  of  essential  Interna- 
tional relief  and  the  speedy  repatriation  of 
refugees." 

Earlier  this  week.  Senator  Church  told  a 
press  conference  that  an  estimated  80  million 
dollars  (33  million  sterling)  was  in  the  eco- 
nomic aid  pipeline  to  Pakistan  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  cut  off  future  Ameri- 
can contributions  to  the  International  con- 
sortium providing  economic  assistance  to 
that  country. 

Meanwhile.  Dr.  Jon  (RPT  Jon)  Rohde.  an 
American  doctor  who  until  recently  worked 
in  East  Pakistan,  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  "Through  continuance  of 
economic  assistance  of  any  kind  to  the  mili- 
tary Government  of  Pakistan,  we  Are  a  part- 
ner to  what  may  become  the  greatest  loes  of 
human  life  in  one  area  In  this  century." 

Urging  the  committee  to  cut  off  economic 
aid  as  it  began  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's foreign  aid  bill,  he  said:  "One  is  re- 
minded of  other  situations  In  southeast  Asia 
in  which  massive  U.S.  support  of  a  military 
elite  has  dragged  us  into  a  continuing  com- 
mitment of  unforeseen  magnitude." 

Am-FiNANCED  Boats  Will  Supply  East 
Pakistan  Ctclone  Survtvors 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  provide  $1  million  for  coastal  shipping 
in  East  Pakistan  to  move  food  g^ralns  and 
other  supplies  to  survivors  of  last  November's 
cyclone.  It  was  announced  today  (June  10) . 

The  funds  will  enable  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  charter  six  to  eight  boats  and 
crews  from  other  countries  for  four  monttis 
for  the  distribution  of  supplies. 

Cyclone  survivors  in  the  more  than  3.000 
square  miles  of  devastated  area  are  In  dire 
need  of  food  as  a  result  of  the  crop  losses 
created  by  the  cyclone,  which  swept  away 
about  400,000  tons  of  rice  crops  along  with 
470.000  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  and  9,000 
fishing  boats. 

Cyclone  survivors  will  continue  to  need 
outside  food  supplies  throughout  this  year 
until  their  iMlnclpal  rice  crops  can  t>e 
harvested. 

Within  a  few  days,  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  Is  expected  to  Issue  an  international 
request  for  bids  for  shallow-draft  vessels  of 
less  than  1,000  tons,  with  crews. 

Altogether,  including  the  81  million  for  the 
boats,  the  United  States  has  provided  about 
810  million  worth  of  supplies  and  money  for 
cyclone  disaster  relief  in  East  Pakistan. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1971] 

BarroN    Urges   East   Pakistani   Settlement 

(By  John  M.Lee) 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

London,  June  9. — The  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  made  a  strong 
appeal  today  for  a  political  settlement  In 
East  Pakistan,  terming  an  essential  condition 
for  any  permanent  solution  to  the  Pakistani 
refugee  disaster. 

Speaking  in  an  emergency  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  relief  situation 
in  East  Pakistan  and  India,  Sir  Alec  said  the 
real  tragedy  lay  In  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  a  natural  disaster  but  a  political  one. 

He  said  the  reUef  of  immediate  suffering 
should  be  followed  "very  soon  by  the  creation 
of  a  political  framework  in  which  civil  gov- 
ernment can  be  formed  and  which  will  give 
confidence  to  the  refugees  to  return  home." 

Sir  Alec  also  urged  continued  restraint 
in  the  tense  relations  between  Pakistan  and 
India.  Otherwise,  he  said,  "the  danger  of 
war  would  be  very  real  and  would  convert 
what  Is  already  a  tragedy  Into  a  catastrophe. 

Politicians  of  all  parties  rose  to  deplore  the 
disorders  In  East  Pakistan  and  to  express 
concern  at  the  plight  of  the  refugees.  The 
refugee  flow  began  last  March  after  the  Paki- 
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Btanl  Army  moved  against  Bast  Pakistani 
secessionists. 

Mrs.  Judith  Hart,  the  Labor  party  spokes- 
man on  overseas  development,  said:  "The 
Government  must  not  for  one  moment  feel 
limited  in  any  efforts  they  can  make  about 
who  is  going  to  pay  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  day." 

Sir  Alec,  who  reported  yesterday  that  the 
Governmenv  had  so  far  given  84.2-milllon 
for  food  and  relief,  said  "We  are  ready  to  do 
substantially  more  as  soon  as  we  can  assess 
the  need  and  the  opportunities  unfold." 

He  recalled  that  Britain  had  pressed  the 
Pakistani  President.  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya 
Khan,  to  open  East  Pakistan  to  relief  efforts 
and  added  that  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  "well 
be  m&klng  contributions  there." 

It  Is  the  Government's  Intention  that  all 
future  development  sild  to  Pakistan  should 
be  spent  In  East  Pakistan,  he  said,  but  the 
Government  feels  unable  to  authorize  new 
projects  until  normal  civil  life  Is  restored. 

RxLizr  Program  Planned 

Geneva,  June  9. — A  special  representative 
of  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the  United 
Nations  today  requested  the  cooperation  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  a  large- 
scale  food  relief  program  for  East  Pakistan. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  two  agen- 
cies, together  with  the  Umted  Nations  ChU- 
dren's  Fund  and  donations  from  govern- 
ments, are  expected  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
grain  and  edible  oils  needed. 

The  Qnlted  Nations  official,  Ismat  Kattanl. 
an  Asslstent  Secretary  General,  stopped  off 
In  Geneva  today  on  his  way  back  to  New 
York  after  conferences  In  Dacca,  the  capital 
of  East  Pakistan.  He  plans  further  talks  with 
the  officials  of  UNICEF  after  he  reports  to  Mr 
Thant  tomorrow. 

Reliable  sources  said  Mr.  Kattanl  felt  tbAt 
he  had  obtamed  the  consent  of  the  Pakistani 
Government,  which  had  previously  been  un- 
willing to  accept  outside  help,  for  aid  under 
the  "United  Nations  umbrella." 

UNICKF  IsstJEB  Appeal 

United  Nations,  NY.,  June  0. — The  head 
of  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  is 
making  a  worldwide  plea  for  Immediate  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  East  Pakistan. 

The  appeal  by  Henry  R.  Laboulsse.  UNICD' 
director,  is  twofold :  for  continued  emergency 
aid  such  as  drugs  and  foodstuffs  now  being 
supplied  by  UNICEF  and  for  long-term  as- 
sistance for  the  two  million  children  living 
In  the  crowded  refugee  camps  m  northeastern 
India. 

At  least  85-mlUlon  will  be  needed  initially 
for  this  program,  Mr.  Laboulsse  advised  the 
UNICEF  committees  in  27  countries.  Theee 
committees  raise  funds  from  individuals,  or- 
ganizations and  other  non-governmental 
sources. 

Secretary  General  Tbant's  May  19  appeal 
to  governments  has  brought  contrlbutloos  or 
pledges  of  832-million. 

RxruGEX  Flow  Continues 
Calcutta,  India,  June  9. — Bast  Pakistani 
refugees  continued  moving  into  the  troubled 
Indian  town  of  Barasat  today  as  five  foreign 
planelocMls  of  medical  supplies  reached  Cal- 
cutta to  help  fight  the  cholera  epidemic. 

Reserve  policemen  were  called  in  yesterday 
to  prevent  Hindu-Moslem  rioting  from  break- 
ing out  In  Barasat.  normally  a  town  of  90.000 
now  flooded  with  more  than  300,000  refugees. 
Some  of  the  refugees  had  tried  to  set  «4> 
camp  in  Moslem  mosques. 

Tlie  town,  15  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  re- 
mained tense  today  with  East  Pakistanis 
squatting  by  the  roadside  on  muddy  open 
ground  and  in  official  buildings. 
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(nom  the  New  Tork  TIsmb,  Jtine  13,  1071] 

Rktuusk  AnuFT  Cattkno  Ck>Mczuf ;  UJB.  Axbbb 

Team  Ptssmuna  Wvj.  Mibt  HcMmurr 

(By  Syttncj  H.  Scbftnbeig) 

Calcxttta.  IxuUa,  June  11. — Amertoaa  cOl- 
daJs  here  ue  growing  oonoeraed  About  tbelr 
plAimed  alrlin  ot  Sut  PkkUtaiU  refugees  to 
oempe  In  IndU'a  extreme  noitheest. 

The  offloUle  ere  worried  tb«t  if  the  Ameri- 
can pUnes  oeurry  more  refugees  Into  the 
nortbeMt,  the  klrllft  will  be  met  with  hoaClle 
and   perhape   violent   demonatratloos. 

The  airlift  plan  oalla  for  four  C-130  trans- 
ports to  move  about  60,000  r«fuge«s  from 
Trlpiira,  which  borders  Bast  PsHntan  on  the 
East,  to  the  state  of  Assam,  which  borders  It 
on  thie  northeast. 

A  report  In  this  morning's  Issue  of  The 
Hindustan  Standard — the  best  informed 
newspaper  here  on  refugee  developments — 
said  that  0.000  refugees  had  already  left  the 
northeast  border  state  of  ICeghalaya  and  had 
returned  to  Bast  Pakistan  out  of  disgust,  fear, 
grief  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  More  ref- 
ugees were  said  to  be  making  the  return 
trek  dally  because  of  the  hostility  of  the 
local  tribal  population. 

The  local  resentment  stems  from  the 
strains  the  refugees  have  placed  on  the 
poverty -leTel  economy  of  the  backward  and 
hilly  northeast  region.  The  refugees  have 
disrupted  the  sanitation  system  and  have 
caused  food  aoaccltlea  that  have  driven  prices 
up.  They  have  brought  cholera  with  them. 

Two  days  sgo,  ths  Tribal  Touth  Welfare 
Association — a  student  group  In  ShlUong, 
capital  of  Magtaalaya — brought  the  city  to  a 
virtual  standstill  by  failing  a  general  strike 
to  protest  the  influx  of  refugees  and  their 
unrestricted  movement  outside  their  oampa. 

Meghalaya  Is  an  autonomous  state  within 
Aisam  The  growing  frlotl<Hi  In  Assam  be- 
tween the  Inhabitants  and  the  refugees  is 
reported  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  that  In 
MiBghstaya. 

ATTsaorr  to  kabx  sxtvatiok 

Trlpura,  a  region  of  4,000  square  miles  with 
a  population  of  1.5  million,  has  already  ab- 
sorbed more  than  700,000  refugees.  It  Is  the 
least  scceaslble  of  Indian  border  states,  which 
have  received  more  than  five  million  Bengali 
refugees  Seeing  the  Pakistani  Army.  Since 
March  26  Pakistan  has  been  trying  to  crush 
the  BengaU  Indapendenoe  movement  In  Bast 
Pakistan 

The  airlift  was  planned  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion In  Trlpura  by  transferring  some  of  the 
refugees  there  to  areas  that  are  easier  to 
reach  with  relief  suppUes.  It  is  expected 
to  take  about  a  oaonth  or  so.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  reported  to  have  promised  a  similar  air- 
lift, but  no  Busstan  planes  have  yet  arrived. 

The  original  enthusiasm  for  the  Bengali 
Independence  moventent  and  sympathy  for 
the  refugees  has  all  but  disappeared,  par- 
ticulary  in  the  border  states.  The  sentiment 
in  the  areas  where  the  refugees  are  living  is 
often  dose  to  anger— over  cholera,  the  taking 
over  of  the  achoois  sa  refugee  camps,  over 
many  irritations. 

The  first  of  the  American  planes  arrived 
this  week  and  flew  a  trial  run  between  Agar- 
tala.  coital  of  Trlpura.  and  Oauhati  the  cap- 
ital of  Assam,  to  see  If  the  alrictt  was  feasible. 

After  the  flight  over  hUly  territory  where 
the  weather  Is  often  bad.  commander  Cd. 
Charles  E.  Tumlpaeed.  said  he  was  optimistic, 
but  the  final  decisions  on  the  airlift  would 
have  to  await  the  report  of  the  Air  Ttoroe 
technicians  who  went  on  the  trial  run. 

Aid  to  Bx  DisTuau  1X11 

TTmrxB  Nations.  N.T.,  June  11. — An  official 
of  the  United  Nations  who  has  Just  returned 
from  Pakistan  said  today  that  President 
Mohammad  Agha  Tahya  Khan's  Ckivemment 
would  distribute  United  Nations  relief  sup- 
pUes In  East  Pakistan. 

Ismat  Kittanl,  an  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 


eral, said  that  he  did  not  yet  know  bow  as- 
surances could  be  obtained  that  the  aid 
would  actually  reach  the  Bast  Pakistanis  but 
he  Indicated  that  he  was  counting  for  verifi- 
cation on  foreign  officials  and  on  the  United 
Nations  staff  workers  who  are  returning  to 
jobs  here. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13, 1971] 
Indian  Optosino  Am  to  PAKiarAN;  Qandrian 

TOtTXINC  CaI'TTAIA  in  StTPPOKT  OT  BXMOALia 

(By  Joeeph  Lelyveld) 

The  one  Indian  leader  with  a  record  of 
having  spoken  out  over  the  years  for  concilia- 
tion and  compromise  with  Pakistan  is  now 
touring  world  capitals  to  ask  that  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Prsaldeot  Agha  Mohammad 
Yahya  Khan  be  cut  off  from  all  forms  of 
foreign  assistance. 

He  Is  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  now  the  lead- 
ing spokesman  for  the  Oandhian  viewpoint  in 
India  and,  before  he  turned  hli  back  on  party 
politics  in  1B57.  his  country's  most  |»oml- 
nent  Socialist. 

Before  and  after  India's  war  with  Pakistan 
In  1966  over  Kashmir,  Mr.  Narayan  labored 
for  a  settlement  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  basis  of  autonomy  and  self-deter- 
mination for  ir»«hmir — A  stand  that,  he  says, 
"earned  me  Intense  unpopularity  in  my  own 
country." 

Now  Mr.  Narayan,  who  is  70  years  old.  has 
been  trying  to  generate  International  outrage 
over  the  denial  of  self-determination  to  the 
Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan  by  the  Pakistan 
Army,  which  since  March  has  been  seeking  to 
crush  the  province's  separatist  movement. 

*t  have  been  very  deeply  hurt  by  what  the 
Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has  done,"  be  said  In 
an  interview  at  the  Indian  Consulate  here. 
"It  Is  something  like  what  Hitler  did.  I'm 
emotionally  involved.  I  admit,  but  not  as 
an  Indian,  as  a  democrat,  as  one  who  be- 
lieves In  peace." 

The  first  stop  of  his  unofficial  mission  was 
Cairo,  where  he  failed  In  his  attempt  to  meet 
any  Important  figurea  In  President  Anwar 
el -Sadat's  Oovemment.  He  thinks  that  his 
failure  was  caused  by  the  pollUcal  crisis  then 
taking  place  in  Egypt  but  Is  not  sure.  Other 
Indiana  wondered  whether  it  was  because 
leadeta  in  Cairo  were  reluctant  to  seem  to 
be  criticizing  another  Moalem  government. 

Krr    AXATAT,    TITO,    FOPX 

But  he  did  meet  Yaslr  Arafat,  the  Palestin- 
ian commando  leader  who,  be  said,  was 
"bubbling"  with  support  for  Bangla  Desh. 
or  Bengali  nation,  as  the  advocates  of  in- 
dependence call  it.  Mr.  Narayan  said  Mr. 
Arafat  had  told  him  that  his  forces  had 
clashed  with  uniU  of  the  Pakistan  Army 
serving  in  Jordan.  He  quoted  Mm  as  having 
said.  "I  can  quite  Imagine  what  they  must 
be  doing  to  those  Bengalis." 

Later  Mr.  Narayan  conferred  with  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of  West  Oermany. 
He  also  stopped  in  Moscow,  Helsinki,  Paris 
and  London  before  arriving  In  Washington, 
where  be  met  Joseph  J.  Slsco,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs,  and  Henry  A.  EUsslnger,  Presi- 
dent NUon'B  adviser  on   national   security. 

Mr.  Narayan  has  argued  against  the  con- 
tention of  Western  officials  that  a  total  halt 
In  aid  to  Pakistan  would  end  any  constructive 
Influence  they  might  have  in  the  crisis. 

On  the  contrary,  he  told  them  "putting  the 
screws"  on  Pakistan  would  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  military  regime  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions against  the  Bengalis.  Giving  aid,  he 
contends,  involves  the  donor  nations  in  "the 
guilt  of  the  Pakistan  Army." 

Mr.  Narayan  said  he  bad  been  told  in  some 
capitals  that  aid  must  continue  becaiise  of 
agremnents  made  before  the  army  moved 
against  the  Bangla  Desh  movement.  He  said 
be  replied:  "Those  agreements  were  made  by 
Pakistan  Where  Is  that  Pakistan  today  when 


there  Is  no  administration  in  East  Pakistan 
where  60  per  cent  of  all  Pakistanis  live?" 

For  Mr.  Narayan,  the  tour  has  been  a 
necessary  distraction  from  his  main  preoccu- 
pation— an  effort  to  promote  rural  democracy 
In  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Improverlshed 
state  of  Plhar  where  the  Maoist  terrorists 
known  as  Naxalltes  have  been  active. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1971] 
U.S.  Uxcxs  Indians  and  Pakistanis  To  Usx 

RXSTXAINT 

(By  Tad  Sxulc) 

Wasrinoton,  June  la — The  United  States 
appealed  today  to  India  and  Pakistan  to  ex- 
ercise restraint  and  urged  the  Pakistanis  to 
restore  normal  conditions  in  East  Pakistan 
through  "peaceful  political  accommodation." 

It  was  the  first  puUic  statement  by  the 
United  States  on  the  situation  in  the  sub- 
continent since  the  Pakistani  Army  last 
March  35  began  quMlng  the  Bast  Pakistani 
movement  for  autonomy  and  later  for  inde- 
pendence. The  statement  refiected  the  In- 
creasing concern  here  that  hostilities  may 
erupt  between  India  and  Pakistan  if  the 
massive  mov«nent  of  Bast  Pakistani  refu- 
gees into  India  is  not  halted. 

The  latest  figures  avallaUe  to  the  State 
Department  indicated  that  more  than  five 
million  refugees  have  croased  the  borders 
into  India.  This  repreeents  more  than  7  per- 
cent of  Bast  Pakistan's  population.  Refugees 
vrere  reported  still  entering  India  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  100,000  a  day. 

CHOUCXA   VACCINX    BXITT 

A  cholera  epidemic  Is  spreading  among  the 
refugees,  and  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced today  that  three  United  States  Air 
Force  planes  were  delivering  a  million  doees 
at  anticholera  vaccine  to  India.  The  planes 
are  to  participate  In  a  refugee  airlift. 

The  United  Statea  concern  Is  that  peace 
may  be  threatened  by  the  pressures  gen- 
erated by  the  refugee  problem  in  India  and 
by  Indian  fears  that  the  Bast  Pakistani  inde- 
pendence advocatea  may  move  toward  the 
extreme  left. 

Officials  here  said  India  feared  that  such  a 
move  to  the  left  might  affect  the  political 
stability  of  her  West  Bengal  State,  and  the 
American  concern  is  that  she  may  decide  to 
intervene  in  the  Bast  Pakistani  conflict. 

A  related  concern  is  whether  West  Bengal 
can  much  longer  withstand  the  economic  and 
social  tensions  created  by  the  refugees  and 
the  frictions  between  them  and  Indians  in 
that  state. 

In  a  statement,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Bast  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Joseph  J.  Slsoo.  said.  "Because  of  the  poesl- 
biUty  that  the  situation  In  East  Pakistan  and 
Eastern  India  could  escalate  dangerously,  we 
have  counseled  restraint  on  both  sides." 

"We  have  made  clear  our  belief  that  nor- 
malcy can  be  restored  in  Bast  Pakistan  only 
within  the  c(wtext  of  a  peaceful  political 
accommodation,"  Mr.  Slsco  said. 

He  emphasised  that  such  a  political  sc- 
ooounodatlon  was  essential  to  stem  the  flow 
of  ■  *  *  permitting  their  return  home. 

Other  United  SUtes  officials  said  that  this 
view  had  been  privately  communicated  twice 
recently  to  the  Pakistani  Oovemment  "on 
the  highest  level"  by  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, Joseph  S.  Farland.  It  was  also  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Slsco  to  the  Pakistani  Ambas- 
sador here,  Agha  Hllaly. 

Today  the  State  Department  chose  to  pub- 
liciae  these  diplomatic  efforts.  Another  c^- 
portunlty  to  try  to  stabilize  the  situation  on 
the  subcontinent  will  come  next  week  when 
the  Indian  Foreign  Minister,  Swaran  Singh, 
meets  here  with  President  Nlzon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 

In  conversations  with  Pakistani  officials, 
American  dlplon>ata  have  reportedly  sug- 
gested that  the  peaceful  [wlltlcal  accommo- 
dation that  Mr.  Slsoo  called  for  would  involve 
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the  acceptance  by  President  Agha  Moham- 
mad Yahya  Kahn  of  the  "six  points  of  au- 
tonomy" proclaimed  by  the  Awaml  League, 
the  major  East  Pakistani  political  party, 
after  Its  victory  in  elections  for  a  National 
Assembly  last  December.  The  Assembly,  In 
which  the  Awaml  League  would  have  had  a 
majority,  never  convened. 

Under  the  league's  autonomy  formula,  the 
central  Government  would  retain  control 
only  over  defense  and  foreign  affairs  in  East 
Pakistan.  Officials  here  noted  that  on  May  34 
President  Yahya  expressed  hope  of  returning 
power  to  elected  leaders,  but  they  Indicated 
some  doubts  whether  this  would  be  feasible 
since  the  Awaml  League  has  been  perma- 
nently banned. 

Officials  made  It  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  did  not  plan  to  withhold  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  from  Pakistan 
to  force  the  central  Government  Into  an 
accommodation  with  East  Pakistan. 

THRKX   TRANSPOBTS    IXAVK 

The  United  States  also  announced  today 
that  the  three  C-130  Air  Force  transport 
planes  were  leaving  for  India  tonight  from 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  in  North  Carolina  to 
begin  an  airlift  of  refugees  from  the  tiny 
border  state  of  Trlpura,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  East  Pakistan,  to  Assam  to  the  north.  The 
airlift  is  to  include  a  fourth  C-130  already  in 
India. 

Expected  to  take  about  a  month,  the  airlift 
Is  to  more  some  refugees  to  areas  that  are 
easier  to  reach  with  relief  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  anticholera  vaccine  be- 
ing carried  by  the  three  planes,  the  United 
States  will  also  provide  air  transport  for  300 
tons  of  rehydration  fluid  used  in  treating 
cholera  that  are  now  being  collected  In  Ge- 
neva by  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
State  Department  said.  The  United  States  Air 
Force  Is  to  fly  In  10  Japanese  ambulances  for 
work  among  the  refugees. 

So  far,  the  United  States  has  provided 
(17.5-mllllon  In  relief  aid  to  the  Pakistani 
refugees.  Of  this  total,  $10-mllllon  Is  ear- 
marked for  food  for  1.250,000  refugees  In  the 
next  three  to  six  months  and  the  balance 
for  medicine  and  other  assistance. 

Commenting  on  reports  that  the  airlift 
may  encounter  hostility  by  the  refugees, 
American  officials  eald  that  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged at  India's  bequest.  But  they  said  the 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  move 
refugees  against  their  wishes. 

Pour  Soviet  AN- 12  aircraft  and  Indian 
planes  are  to  join  the  airlift.  It  is  planned 
to  move  50,000  people  from  Trlpura  to  As- 
sam, and  the  American  aircraft,  scheduled  for 
two  flights  dally,  can  move  between  800  and 
l.CKX)  refugees  a  day. 

Meanwhile,  a  report  received  here  through 
private  channels  from  Dacca,  the  Blast  Pakis- 
tani capital,  described  continuing  unloading 
of  Pakistani  war  materiel  in  East  Pakistani 
ports. 

The  report  on  May  24  said  that  six  ships 
at  Narayanganl  were  unloading  military 
vehicles  and  a  seventh  was  unloading  am- 
munition. Pakistan  has  to  supply  its  60,000 
troops  in  the  east  by  sea  since  India  has 
banned  overflights  by  Pakistani  military 
planes.  East  Pakistan  and  West  Pakistan  are 
separated  by  1,000  miles  of  Indian  territory. 

The  report  said  that  in  the  town  of  Barlsal 
"for  the  last  weeks  they  have  been  execut- 
ing 10  to  20  people  a  day." 

"The  towns  and  roads  have  been  secured," 
the  report  said,  "and  the  army  is  now  fan- 
ning out  from  the  main  centers  Into  the  vil- 
lages on  a  virtual  house-to-house  hunt  for 
Hindus." 

American  officials  here  said  that  other  re- 
ports indicated  that  Pakistani  repression  was 
continuing  against  East  Pakistanis — espe- 
cially against  Hindus,  who  comprise  10 
percent  of  the  population.  They  privately  ex- 
pressed concern  that  this  might  lead  to  re- 
prisals in  India  against  Moslems. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1971] 

Attack  in  Dacca  on  Am  OmciALs  Rkpobtxd 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Islamabad,  Pakistan,  June  16 — Knowledge- 
able sources  reported  today  that  officials  of 
an  International  aid  consortium  narrowly  es- 
caped death  In  East  Pakistan  last  Thursday 
from  txHnbs  f»resumed  to  have  been  thrown 
by  Bengali  separatist  extremists. 

The  incident  reportedly  occurred  in  front 
of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  in  downtown 
Dacca,  capital  of  East  Pakistan.  According 
to  the  sources,  one  American  and  two  Brit- 
ish officials  were  about  to  get  into  a  car  when 
three  bombs  were  thrown,  one  of  which  ex- 
ploded In  the  car.  Bomb  fragments  were  said 
to  have  caused  some  minor  Injuries,  and  the 
car  was  demolished. 

A  mission  of  the  11-natloti  consortium  is 
in  Pakistan  to  study  prospects  of  peace  and 
political  stability  as  one  of  the  prerequisites 
to  '  f ull-<scale  resumption  of  aid  to  this 
country. 

The  consortium,  which  includes  the  United 
States,  Is  headed  by  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  or 
World  Bank.  [A  spokesman  for  the  Wcn-ld 
Bank  headquarters  in  Washington  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  bomb  report.  He 
said  the  bank  was  in  dally  contact,  by  cable, 
with  the  consortium  and  had  received  no 
reports  of  any  violence  directed  against  the 
financial  mission.] 

AID    DOWN    TO    A    TBICKU: 

United  States  aid  to  Pakistan  Is  largely 
channeled  through  the  consortium,  on  which 
Pakistan's  economy  Is  beavUy  dependent. 
Since  March  25,  when  the  Pakistani  Army 
began  suppressing  the  secessionist  movement 
in  East  Pakistan,  with  heavy  resultant  loss 
of  life,  International  aid  to  Pakistan  has  been 
reduced  to  a  trickle. 

Foreigners  concerned  with  the  situation  re- 
port that  terrorist  resistance  to  martial-law 
authority  in  East  Pakistan  has  increased 
markedly  In  recent  weeks.  They  say  that 
members  of  Government  "peace  committees" 
have  been  assassinated  and  that  ofllclals  co- 
operating with  the  military  regime  there  have 
been  receiving  threatening  letters  on  official 
stationery  overprinted  with  the  words  "Ban- 
gla Desh." 

Bangla  Desh.  meaning  Bengali  nation,  is 
the  name  separatists  have  given  East  Paki- 
stan. A  Bangla  Desh  underground  govern- 
ment Is  said  to  be  functioning  both  In  neigh- 
boring India  and  In  a  few  isolated  border 
areas  in  East  Pakistan. 

Some  foreigners  report  that  installers  of 
irrigation  wells,  rural  agricultural  teams  and 
other  local  technicians  on  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  aid  to  East  Pakistan  Is  de- 
pendent are  too  frightened  to  leave  the  main 
towns  to  work  in  the  countryside. 

Pakistan's  financial  and  economic  position. 
In  the  opinion  of  foreign  economists,  verges 
on  the  desperate.  Government  officials  are 
rushing  prepsiratlon  of  a  new  annual  budget 
scheduled  for  presentation  on  June  26. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  E^t  Pakistan 
situation.  Pakistan's  exports  of  such  com- 
modities as  jute  are  understood  to  have  fallen 
sharply  In  recent  months,  as  has  revenue 
from  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  military  spending  is  be- 
lieved to  have  so€Lred.  Government  officials 
have  indicated  privately  that  the  new  budget 
will  include  a  very  large  increase  in  nUlltar>- 
approprlBtlons,  ostensibly  because  of  fear  of 
a  war  with  India. 

The  resulting  economic  strains  have  pro- 
duced an  especially  great  need  for  foreign  aid 
at  a  tinte  when  donor  nations  are  extremely 
reluctant  to  maintain  largescale  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  consortium  mission,  headed  by  I.P.M. 
Carglll  of  the  World  Bank,  has  jusrt  com- 
pleted a  series  of  talks  with  the  Pakistani 


Government,  including  President  Agha  Mo- 
hammad Yahya  Khan. 

The  substance  of  the  talks  was  secret  but 
it  is  believed  in  diplomatic  circles  that  donor 
nations  are  insisting  on  a  rapid  political 
accommodation  that  would  give  the  |>eople 
of  East  Pakistan  grounds  for  h<^lng  they 
could  go  back  to  work  and  cooperate  with 
the  Islamabad  Government. 

In  the  absence  of  such  popular  coopera- 
tion, It  is  felt,  no  amount  of  aid  to  E^t  Pak- 
istan is  likely  to  ameliorate  conditions  much. 

TkXT  or  TRK  Spxxch  at  tkk  National  Pbebs 
Club  or  Washincton,  D.C.  bt  thb  Fobxicn 
Minibt^  of  India,  Saxdax  Swaban  Singr, 

AND    QtrXSnONB    AND    ANSWXBB 

JCTTE   17,   1971. 

Vernon  Loitvterb.  Just  yesterday,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  a  disturbing  story 
about  the  plight  of  some  six  million  refu- 
gees of  the  recent  civil  war  In  East  Pakistan. 
Our  guest  of  honor  today  is  on  a  world  mis- 
sion to  acquaint  statesmen  with  the  in- 
human suffering  of  these  people,  some  of 
whom  are  stUl  In  refuge,  and  others  who 
have  fled  in  search  of  shelter  and  food. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  India,  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh,  has  spent  his  entire  life  in 
Indian  state  and  national  service.  A  physi- 
cist and  lawyer  by  profession,  he  began  his 
career  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Punjab  prior  to  Indian  inde- 
pendence In  1047.  In  1052,  he  moved  to  New 
Delhi,  capital  of  indei>endent  India,  to  join 
the  Indian  cabinet  under  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  whom  he  served  as 
Minister  of  Work,  Housing  and  Supply,  as 
well  as  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Consumer 
Industries. 

In  1057,  he  was  elected  to  the  Lok  Sabha, 
the  lower  house  of  India's  National  Parlia- 
ment. Again,  he  accepted  important  political 
assignments,  serving  In  a  number  of  cabinet 
positions.  He  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs In  1964  and,  except  for  his  stint  as 
India's  Minister  of  Defense,  resumed  this 
jxtst  In  June  of  1970.  He  has  represented  his 
country  at  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  led  the  Indian  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Today,  he  Is  here  to  talk  about  the  Paki- 
stani situation  and  hopefully  about  the  cur- 
rent status  of  U.S.-Indian  relations. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  His  Excellency,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  India,  Sardar  Swaran 
Singh. 

(Applause.) 

Foreign  Minister  Sabdab  Swaran  Singr. 
Mr.  President.  I  value  and  appreciate  the  In- 
vitation to  address  the  National  Press  Club. 
There  Is  a  special  reason  for  this.  I've  come 
here  to  seek,  together  with  your  leaders,  a 
just,  peaceful  and  enduring  solution  of  the 
problem  which  has  been  reported  upon  so 
wrtl  and  in  such  detail  by  your  press.  So  I'm 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
this  distinguished  gathering  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  press  who  play 
such  a  vital  role  in  shaping  public  opinion. 

The  tragedy  of  East  Bengal  looms  large  on 
the  horizon  of  India  today.  It  looms  laree  on 
the  borl2son  of  Asia.  It  poses  a  great  threat 
to  peace  and  progress  In  our  region.  The 
facts  of  the  situation  In  Bast  Bengal  are  well 
known  to  you  all.  But  I  wish  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  the  dangerous  potential  of  this 
problem  for  us  and  for  our  region.  We  should 
also  consider  the  consequences  that  the 
world  may  have  to  face  tomorrow  If  today, 
due  to  a  sense  of  Indifference  or  helplessneos, 
or  out  of  some  misplaced  feeling  of  delicacy 
toward  the  perpetrators  of  the  tragedy,  we 
permit  the  situation  to  drift  further. 

The  concern  and  anxiety  which  this  situa- 
tion in  East  Bengal  causes  to  us  in  India  are 
not  ours  alone.  They  are  yours  too.  The 
character  and  the  magnitude  of  the  happen- 
ings in  East  Bengal  are  such  that  they  arc 
bound    to    have    repercussions    beyond   the 
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frontier  of  P«ki«t&n  and  be  a  source  of  con- 
cern to  the  international  community.  Be- 
sides our  t«o  countries  bAve  a  common  com- 
mitment to  democratic  principles  and  values. 
Tbeae  aame  values  and  principles  are  i>elng 
brutally  supprsssed  in  East  Bengal.  The  sup- 
pression of  democratic  principles  by  the 
army  tn  Bast  Bengal.  I  would  remind  you. 
cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  a  aeoeaslonlst  move- 
ment. 

The  elections  took  place  In  Pakistan  in 
December  last  for  an  assembly  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  that  country.  The  Awaml 
League,  led  by  Sheikh  Mujlbur  RAhman, 
swept  the  polls  on  a  program  demanding 
greater  control  over  state  affairs  in  East 
Bengal  within  the  union  of  Pakistan.  The 
Leagues  Six  Point  Program  was  not  a  mani- 
festo for  secession  or  Independence.  The 
demand  for  Independence  for  Bangla  Deah 
came,  it  should  be  remembered,  In  the  wake 
of  the  bloodbath  which  began  on  March  the 
25th.  The  case  is.  therefore,  clearly  one  of  a 
minority,  with  gifts  of  money  and  arms  from 
abroad,  trying  to  undo,  through  the  use  of 
brute  force,  the  verdict  of  popular  vote. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  reign  of  terror 
unleashed  by  the  army  Is  that  six  million 
people  have  fled  their  homes  in  East  Bengal 
and  have  sought  refuge  In  India.  There  Is 
no  end  yet  In  sight  to  this  mass  exodus.  Bach 
day  some  hundred  thousand  East  Bengalis 
are  driven  by  the  Pakistan  Army  across  the 
border  of  East  Bengal  into  our  territory.  The 
dimension  of  this  exodue  will  perhaps  be 
better  imderstood  If  I  say  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving one  refugee  every  second.  Every  sec- 
ond of  day  and  night  both.  We  offer  these 
refugees  such  succor  and  relief  as  we  can 
afford.  In  our  states  bordering  on  East  Bengal 
the  schools  of  our  children  have  had  to  be 
closed  down  to  provide  shelter  for  the  refu- 
gees. Our  health  services  are  stretched  thin, 
and  there  are  shortages  of  transport  and 
tents,  food  and  medicine,  and  other  resources 
needed  to  cope  with  this  grim  tragedy. 

In  the  Indian  state  of  Trlpura  today — this 
is  one  of  the  adjoining  states  which  adjoins 
Pakistan  territory — there  Is  one  refugee  from 
East  Bengal  to  every  two  local  inhabitants. 
West  Bengal,  already  heavily  populated,  is 
groaning  imder  the  weight  of  this  endless 
Influx.  Clearly  the  humanitarian  Job  of  pro- 
viding food,  shelter  and  medicine  must  have 
high  priority.  The  cost  of  relief  will  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  have 
made  a  token  provision  of  eighty  million 
dollars  in  our  budget  for  the  current  year 
But  even  this  token  provision  represents 
thirty  percent  of  the  additional  tax  burden 
which  our  people  will  have  to  bear  this  year. 
And  while  I'm  away  from  India.  I  read  a 
speech  of  a  flnance  minister  on  the  plight  of 
the  refugees  where  he  has  said  that  this 
token  provision  will  have  at  least  to  be 
trebled  to  meet  the  additional  bodies  that 
have  already  come  over  to  India. 

While  we  are  doing  the  beat  we  am  within 
our  resources,  the  financial  burden  of  look- 
ing after  the  refugees  is  beyond  our  resources. 
We  have  welcomed  such  assistance  as  has 
been  forthcoming  from  foreign  governments, 
from  voluntary  m^anlzatlons  and  agencies, 
and  from  private  citizens.  Even  though  these 
contributions  may  not  be  very  large,  our 
government  and  people  appreciate  the  senti- 
ment behind  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  Is  a  very  large  one. 
and  we  In  India  have  our  own  pressing 
problems  of  poverty  and  unemplo3rment  to 
attend  to.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  the 
United  States,  a  prosperous  country  of  gen- 
erous humanitarian  Instincts,  and  Indeed 
other  countries  of  the  world  may  before  long 
address  themselves  more  adequately  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  relief.  But  necessary 
as  the  relief  Is,  it  is  a  palliative  and  not  a 
solution  to  the  problem  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  situation.  It  Is  immediately  nec- 
essary to  stop  further  Influx  of  refugees  from 
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Pakistan,  and  that  will  come  about  only  if 
the  military  action  In  E:ast  Bengal  is  ended 
forthwith.  The  international  community 
must  persuade  and  pressurize  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  to  that  end. 

Equally,  conditions  must  be  created  for  the 
return  to  East  Bengal  of  those  who  were 
forced  out  of  their  homes  and  had  to  take 
shelter  in  India  The  government  of  Pakistan 
must  be  made  to  accept  its  proper  respon- 
sibility for  the  rehabilitation  of  these  refu- 
gees in  their  home.  In  the  meantime  their 
properties  in  East  Bengal  should  be  preserved 
and  protected  under  International  supervi- 
sion, pending  their  return.  The  return  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  In  their  homes  will 
obviously  take  a  while,  and  relief  measures 
will  be  necessary  and  camps  will  have  to  be 
set  up  for  the  purpose. 

It  seems  to  us  that  temporary  relief  camps 
should  be  set  up  in  East  Bengal  itself  and  the 
refugees  now  in  India  should  be  transferred 
to  those  camps.  The  Pakistan  government 
claims  to  have  set  up  camps  or  reception 
centers  in  East  Bengal.  But  refugees  are  not 
returning  there,  because  they  apparently  do 
not  trust  the  Pakistan  government's  declara- 
tion of  amnesty  or  for  reason  of  security. 

It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  restore  their 
confidence  that  they  will  be  well  treated  on 
return;  that  they  will  enjoy  safety  of  person 
and  property  and  that  bona  fide  measures 
win  be  taken  to  rehabilitate  them  and  pro- 
tect their  rights  and  Interests. 

As  a  measure  In  that  direction,  an  area  In 
Pakistan  may  have  to  be  set  aside  for  tem- 
porary camps  to  be  administered  by  the 
refugees  themselves  under  International  su- 
pervision. The  basic  problem  Is  a  political 
one  and  It  calls  for  a  poUttcal  solution. 
Without  such  a  solution,  the  atmosphere  of 
confidence  and  security,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  return  of  refugees,  wlU  not  be  gen- 
erated. There  are  two  essential  prerequisites. 
First,  the  necessary  political  solution  must  be 
found  urgently.  And.  secondly,  the  solutions, 
to  be  effective  and  enduring,  must  be  in 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  East 
Bengal,  which  means  what  Ls  desired  by  their 
elected  representatives. 

Any  effort  to  set  up  a  regime  in  East  Bengal 
which  Is  not  truly  representative  will  only 
prolong  the  agony  and  harden  attitudes,  and 
pose  hazards  to  peace  of  the  entire  region. 

We  feel  great  concern  for  the  personal 
safety  and  well-being  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman.  He's  a  leader  of  very  high  stature 
and  rare  human  qualities  who  commends  the 
affections  of  the  entire  people  of  East  Bengal . 
We  hope  that  the  International  community 
win  spare  no  effort  to  persuade  the  rulers  of 
Pakistan  to  release  Sheikh  Mujlbur  and  to 
Join  with  him  in  search  of  a  political  solution 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  East  Bengal.  He 
symbolizes  the  Ideas,  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  seventy-five  million  people,  which  are  ex- 
pressed as  late  as  December  last.  These  will 
not  be  extinguished  by  his  incarceration. 

We  will  ask  the  international  community 
as  a  whole  and  countries  friendly  to  Pakistan, 
m  particular,  to  bring  their  Influence  to  bear 
on  the  Pakistan  government  for  a  political 
solution  on  these  lines.  Our  views  with  regard 
to  the  grant  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan  are 
well  known.  A  situation  has  now  arisen  in 
which  even  the  grant  of  economic  aid  to  that 
country  In  present  circumstances  is  bound 
to  be  used  for  the  suppression  of  the  majority 
of  Pakistan's  people.  It  Is,  therefore,  not  out 
of  any  111  will  for  the  people  of  Pakistan,  but 
in  the  desire  that  the  agony  of  strife  in 
Pakistan  shall  end  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
we  urge  that  all  countries  should  suspend  all 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan 
till  a  political  solution  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  East  Bengal  is  found. 

I  hop*  that  the  p>eople  of  this  country  will 
understand  and  appreciate  our  grave  anxiety 
over  the  situation  In  East  Bengal. 

We  in  India  have  been  at  the  receiving 
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end  of  the  results  of  the  reign  of  terror 
and  killing  that  has  gone  on  in  Bast  Bengal 
since  the  2Sth  of  March.  The  point  has  now 
been  reached  where  the  actions  of  Pakistan's 
military  government  threaten  to  disrupt  the 
economic,  social  and  political  fabric  of  our 
society  and  of  our  state.  These  actions 
threaten  to  engulf  our  region  in  a  conflict 
the  end  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  predict. 

We  have  acted  with  patience,  forbearance 
and  restraint.  But  we  cannot  sit  Idly  by  if 
our  political  stability  and  economic  wen- 
t>elng  is  threatened. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  since  our  Inde- 
pendence we  have  struggled  to  give  economic 
and  social  meaning  to  our  political  democ- 
racy. We  have  not  succeeded  in  eUmlnating 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  from  our 
land.  But  the  lives  of  our  people  are  a  little 
better  than  they  were  two  and  a  half  decades 
ago.  We  have  doubled  our  food  production; 
we  have  vastly  expanded  the  availability  of 
education,  medical  care  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  work  to  our  people.  The  rate  of  an- 
nual Increase  In  our  exports  touched  the  high 
of  seven  percent  last  year,  and  our  growth 
rate  has  moved  up  to  five  percent  per  annum. 
The  United  States  has  helped  lis  in  our  en- 
deavor, and  I'm  sure  you  share  our  pride 
In  these  achievements. 

After  our  general  elections  In  February 
which  gave  our  Prime  Minister.  Indira 
Gandhi,  and  our  party,  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  a  massive  verdict  of  popular  sup- 
port for  our  program,  we  were  getting  ready 
for  a  powerful  assult  on  our  economic  and 
social  problems.  And  then  came  this  crisis 
of  Pakistan's  making  which  threatens  to  wipe 
out  our  gains  and  destroy  the  prospect  of 
peace  and  progress  for  our  children. 

To  any  responsible  government,  this  woxUd 
be  an  intolerable  situation.  Henoe  our 
anxiety  that  a  political  solution  rtiould  be 
forced  in  East  Bengal,  which  Is  accepUble 
to  the  Bengali  people  and  their  elected  rep- 
reeenutlvea,  so  that  peace  may  return  to 
that  troubled  land  and  the  refugees  who 
have  come  to  our  country  should  go  back 
to  their  homes.  We  face  a  grave  situation. 
But  we  continue  to  have  faith  and  hope  that 
concerted  and  determined  action  of  the 
world  community  will  help  find  a  satisfactory 
soluUon  and  lift  this  threat  to  India's  stabU- 
Ity  and  to  the  peace  of  the  region.  It  was 
In  that  spirit  that  I  undertook  this  tour 
which  has  brought  me  to  Washington.  I  have 
found  here  understanding  of  our  apprehen- 
sion  and   sympathy   with   our   objectives. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.    (Applause.) 

Louvixax.  Thank  you,  Your  Excellency. 

Congressman  Gallagher,  I'm  glad  that  you 
could  be  with  us.  Would  you  stand,  please. 
(Applause.) 

Tour  ExceUency — Your  Excellency,  you 
stated  last  night  that  you're  going  to  take 
care  of  six  mlllloa  refugees  for  six  months. 
What  happens  If  Pakistan  refuses  to  take 
back  these  refugees? 

FoancN  Munam.  Each  question  is  sep- 
arately answered? 

LoiTVixxx.  Yes. 

FoaxiCN  Mnnsm.  The  question  Is  Im- 
portant. What  happens  if  there  are  additions 
to  six  million?  Th*t  is  the  precise  reason 
that  we  are  doubly  anxious  about  this  Issue. 
And  our  first  demaad  is  that  whatever  else 
happens  or  does  not  happen,  this  further 
movement  of  refugees  must  stop.  And  in  this 
respect,  even  a  chan^  in  the  political  situa- 
tion is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  movement  of  refugees.  If  thooe  who 
happen  to  be  now  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istrative and  military  apparatus  which  can 
systematicaUy  push  out  people.  If  they  start 
applying  that  machine  and  that  apparatus 
in  the  reverse  direction  and  produce  condi- 
tions of  confidence,  at  any  rate  cease  to  put 
presmire  on  these  various  sections  ot  the 
East  Bengal  community,  this  will  result  in 
stopping  of  movement.  And  the  conditions 
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which  are  already  so  grave  will  become  even 
more  grave  If  this  does  not  happen  and  this 
movement  does  not  stop. 

And  I  hinted  in  a  portion  of  my  .speech 
that  If  this  thing  continues  we  will  not  be 
able  to  watch  helplessly  this  cwldltlon  to  our 
troubles  and  this  increasing  threat  to  our 
security  and  artabllliy  of  not  only  our  terri- 
tory, but  of  the  entire  region. 

Question.  Mr.  Minister,  why  do  you  refer 
to  Elast  Pakistan  as  East  Bengal?  Does  this 
Indicate  eventual  unification  of  West  and 
East  Bengal? 

FoRMON  Minister.  I  call  It  East  Bengal 
because  originally  It  was  East  Bengal.  Bengal 
was  divided  Into  two  {>arts,  the  East  and 
West.  And  this  also  to  a  certain  extent  we 
use  In  order  to  satisfy  the  Ideas  of  the  people 
in  E^ast  Bengal  who,  seventy-five  million  of 
them,  are  engaged  In  the  mighty  task  of  end- 
ing the  military  domination  and  suppression 
of  the  Pakistan  Army,  which  is  predomi- 
nately West  Pakistani  In  Its  content  and 
contltutlon. 

The  use  of  this  expression  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  risk  of  West  Bengal,  which 
Is  a  state  of  Indian  union,  at  any  time  think- 
ing of  Joining  East  Bengal,  even  If  It  be- 
comes Independent.  They  know  the  value  of 
being  equal  partners  In  the  great  countrj-  of 
ours,  India,  where  they  have  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  the  political  field,  in  the  social 
and  economic  field.  And  thus  I  do  not  realize 
that  there  Is  ever  any  risk  of  people  of  West 
Bengal,  a  constituent  sptate  of  India,  ever 
thinking  of  opting  out  of  India,  whatever  Is 
the  future  of  East  Pakistan,  whether  It  suc- 
ceeds in  attaining  the  type  of  autonomy 
which  Is  contained  in  the  six  point  program 
of  the  Awaml,  or  whether  it  emerges  in 
course  of  time  as  an  Independent  state, 
mostly  on  account  of  the  continued  oppres- 
sion by  military  means  of  the  wishes  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  East  Bengal. 

Qttestion.  President  Nixon  has  not  so  far 
publicly  condemned  genocide  in  East  Bengal. 
Did  he  condemn  it  In  your  private  talks  with 
him? 

P08KCN  MQnsTM.  I  am  sure  this  sophisti- 
cated audience  will  not  like  me  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon.  You  have,  per- 
haps, better  means  of  knowing  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  President  Nixon.  And  It's  farthest 
from  me  that  I  should  comment  upon  what 
he  should  or  should  not  do.  It's  my  duty  to 
put  across  my  viewpoint  as  precisely,  but 
as  forcefully,  as  possible  to  you  as  I  have  to 
President  Nixon  and  other  Important  lead- 
ers of  your  government.  And  It's  for  them  to 
take  up  attitudes,  public  or  private.  And  I 
would  not  like  to  have  any  quarrel  with  them 
on  that  score. 

Qttestion.  Your  Excellency,  what  pressures, 
beside  diplomatic  protest,  if  any,  could  the 
United  States  bring  to  bear  on  the  West 
Pakistani  government  to  force  them  toward 
humanitarian  treatment  of  the  Bengalis? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  have  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  without  even  making  a  diplomatic 
protest — the  expression  used  in  the  ques- 
tion—if  the  disapproval  of  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  is  expressed 
in  a  forthright  manner,  that  wUl  have  a 
powerful  Impact  upon  the  military  rulers, 
even  upon  the  people  in  West  Pakistan,  who. 
on  account  of  rigorous  Imposition  of  various 
t>'pes  of  controls  on  the  press,  are  unaware 
of  what  Is  happening  in  East  Pakistan.  And  a 
forthright  and  clear  expression  of  disap- 
proval will  go  a  lon«  way  in  not  onlv  apply- 
ing the  necessary  solace,  giving  comfort  to 
the  sufferers,  but  will  be  a  strong  deterrent 
against  the  continued  military  action  h-  the 
perpetrators  of  these  heinous  crimes  against 
democracy  and  against  liberal  traditions 

Question.  By  saying  India  "wUl  not  sit 
idly  by"  if  the  refugee  flow  continues,  do 
you  mean  India  will  declare  war  on  Pakistan? 
Foreign  Minister.  There  are  other  wavs  of 
enforcing  our  wish  than  declaring  war.  And  I 
hope  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
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those  other  means,  which  perhaps  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  spell  out  at  this  stage. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  are  engaged 
in  the  tasks  of  mobilizing  public  opinion, 
both  governmental  as  well  as  private,  to 
focus  their  attention  on  the  basic  issues,  the 
mora]  Issues  Involved  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  by  paying  a  very  small  price  at  this  stage 
of  expressing  this  assessment  In  a  clear  .Tian- 
ner.  and  also  applying  such  levers  as  there 
may  be— some  of  it  I've  entered— the  situa- 
tion can  be  retrieved.  And  it  is  our  earnest 
hope  and  It  Is  our  fond  hope,  at  any  rate, 
that  this  situation  can  be  corrected  only  If 
the  International  community,  both  at  the 
official  and  ncnofflclal  level,  wakes  up  to  their 
responsibility  and  do  not  by  their  silence 
connive  or  acquiesce  In  the  continued  mili- 
tary action  which  will  surely  lead  to  much 
graver  and  much  more  disastrous  results. 

QvESTioN.  Mr.  Minister,  why  do  vou  think 
that  the  foreign  offices  in  the  Western  nations 
have  had  so  little  to  say  about  the  massacre 
In  East  PakUtan? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  wish  I  could  speak  on 
their  behalf.  But  the  hard  reality  is  that 
they  are  reticent.  And  the  day  has  come  when 
this  conscience  should  be  stirred.  And  they 
should  speak  out  really  and  should  view  the 
situation  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion in  its  proper  perspective  and  try  to  tackle 
the  roots  rather  than  touch  the  periphery. 

Question.  Should  Hindu  refugees  also  be 
asked  to  return  to  East  Bengal?  And  what 
do  you  think  about  a  united  Bengal,  In- 
dependent of  India  and  Pakistan? 

Foreign  Minister.  My  reply  to  the  first 
question  Is  that  no  one  wiU  return  merely 
because  he's  asked  to  return,  be  he  a  Hindu 
refugee,  a  Muslim  refugee.  And  I  would  like 
to  add  to  your  information  that  there  are. 
besides  these  two  communities.  Christian 
refugees  and  Buddhist  refugees  also.  They 
have  been  quite  impartial  in  their  acu  of 
oppression  against  various  communities. 

And  the  refugees  will  not  return  slmplv 
because  they  are  being  asked  to  return.  They 
will  return  only  If  the  crisU  of  confidence 
which  has  overtaken  the  people  there — this 
crisis  of  confidence  is  ended  and  in  its  place 
an  atmosphere  and  a  situation  of  confidence 
and  hope  is  regenerated.  This  can  come  about 
not  by  asking  an  Individual  to  go  or  not  to 
go,  but  by  Induction  in  East  Pakistan — an 
administrative  setup  which  reprefients  the 
Ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  so  un- 
mistakably demonstrated  at  the  time  of  the 
last  election,  giving  a  hundred  sixty-seven 
seats  out  of  a  hundred  sixty-nine  to  the 
Awaml  League;  I  think  a  record  of  success, 
by  any  standard  In  the  world,  m  any  part 
of  the  world. 

So  It  is  really  the  establishment,  the  re- 
establishment  of  an  administration  there 
which  Inspires  the  confidence  of  the  people 
that  the  return  of  the  refugees  will  be 
facUitated. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  it.  I  do  not  reallae 
that  In  West  Bengal,  of  our  valiant  members 
of  the  great  Indian  community,  who  with 
their  rich  historical  and  cultural  heritage 
have  played  such  a  significant  role  in  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try, and  who  have  taken  such  prominent 
part  in  the  mainstream  of  public  life  in 
India,  after  seeing  what  has  happened  to 
people  In  East  Bengal,  would  ever  dream  of, 
or  think  of,  opting  out  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  would  ever  dream  of  taking  a  step 
which,  to  us,  appears  to  be  borne  out  of  a 
complete  misunderstanding  and  mlsjudg- 
ment  of  the  situation. 

Question  Your  Excellency,  would  you 
please  comment  on  a  radio  network  report 
that  your  government  is  preventing  or 
hindering  press  coverage  of  American  air- 
lifts of  Pakistani  refugees  while  allowing 
coverage  of  similar  Soviet  airlifts? 

Foreign  Minister.  We  are  completely  non- 
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aligned  within  these  two  superpowers.  And 
I  would  like  to  dispel  any  such  feeling  in 
any  quarter  that  we  are  discriminating  In 
the  matter  of  coverage  of  C-130  planes  as 
compared  to  AM-12  or  AM- 14  planes  We — 
I  have  myself  seen  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port of  the  sorties  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can planes.  And  I'm  sure  that  in  India,  which 
has  traditions  of  a  free  press  which  most  of 
the  time  is  not  too  charitable  to  us — even 
they've  never  complained  that  there  has  been 
any  discrimination  on  this  call. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  the 
government  of  Pakistan  would  equitably  dis- 
tribute relief  supplies  given  to  It  on  "a  bi- 
lateral basis? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  have  ray  grave  doubts 
about  their  capacity  t.<  dole  out  even  the 
least  in  an  impartial  manner  .'Vnd  I  have 
grave  doubts  if  it  will  reach  the  real  needy 
individuals.  And  this  concern  of  mine  Is 
broadly  shared  by  the  international  com- 
munity, by  the  U.N.  circles  And  if?  for  this 
reason  that  they  have  been  insisting  on 
supervision  by  the  International  community. 
U.N.  organization,  of  the  distributive  ar- 
rangements— distribution  arrangements  with 
regard  to  such  relief  that  might  be  made 
available  to  the  government  of  Pakistan. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience.  And 
by  now  it  Is  well  known  that  even  the  relief 
that  was  given  to  the  Pakistani  government 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  of  a  cyclone  some 
■  months  back — a  good  part  of  It  has  re- 
mained unutilized.  And  I  can  say  on  good 
authority  that  the  boats  for  re'llef  work, 
which  were  given  at  that  time  to  Pakistan 
authorities,  came  in  very  handy  for  the 
Pakistan  military  authorities  when  they  were 
dealing  with  the  freedom  fighters. 

QX.1STION.  Mr  Minister,  do  you  think  It  at 
all  possible  that  the  two  sections  of  Pakistan 
can  be  continued  tinder  one  government? 

Foreign  Minister.  I  would  not  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  future  course  of  events.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  our  stand  with  regard  to 
this  isstie;  that  we  consider,  and  we  have 
taken  the  stand,  that  this  Is  a  matter  be- 
tween whatever  may  be  the  central  authority 
of  Pakistan  and  the  people  of  East  Bengal. 
It's  for  the  i>eople  of  East  Bengal  to  work  out 
their  future.  And  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we'll  be  perfectly  satisfied  If  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives who  represent  the  wish  of  the 
people — almost  unanimously  the  wish  of  the 
people — If  they  work  out  any  arrangement. 
It's  for  them  to  take  a  view  of  the  future 
course  of  events  And  the  quantum  of  au- 
tonomy or  the  nature  of  the  relationship, 
whether  it's  indep>endeni  or  semi-independ- 
ent, autonomous  or  whatever,  is  their  fu- 
ture— it's  for  those  people  to  decide.  And  we 
have  not  taken  any  fixed  stand  with  regrard  to 
this  issue. 

Question.  In  response  to  any  earlier  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  India  might  act  to  absorb 
East  Bengal,  you  said  that  West  Bengal  would 
not  want  to  quit  India  to  form  a  new  state 
of  both  Bengals.  Can  you  answer  the  original 
question,  please? 

Foreign  Minister.  Can  you  repeat,  Mr. 
President? 

Question.  Apparently  someone  was  not 
content  with  the  earlier  question  as  to 
whether  India  might  act  to  absorb  East  Ben- 
gal and  would  probably  want  you  to  com- 
ment further,  if  you  will. 

Foreign  Minister.  I  think  East  Bengal  free- 
dom fighters,  who  are  so  keen  to  gain  their 
own  independence — I  do  not  think  that  they 
will  readily  like  again  to  become  nonlnde- 
pendent  by  becoming  a  part  of  India.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the 
ideas  of  freedom  which  today  are  swaying 
in  such  a  powerful  manner  the  people — al- 
most unanimously  the  people  in  East  Bengal 
Question.  Your  Excellency,  how  much,  in 
a  sjjeciflc  figure,  does  India  believe  it  needs 
in  international  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year' 

Foreign   Ministss.   In   this  connection,   I 
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would  like  to  state  one  or  two  points.  One. 
our  view  has  always  been,  and  continues  to 
be.  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  care  of  the 
East  Pakistani  citizens  who  happen  now  to  be 
temporarily  in  India — the  entire  responsibil- 
ity Is  clearly  that  of  the  government  of 
Pakistan. 

In  the  second  place.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  international  community.  And  India 
will  be  prepared  to  contribute  their  share, 
even  more  than  their  pro  rata  share.  In  dis- 
charging this  International  obligation  to- 
wards the  victim  of  oppression. 

And  If  that  is  given  to  look  after  these 
refugees,  we  never  regard  it  as  aid  to  India 
It  nUght  be  aid  to  Pakistan,  because,  to  that 
extent,  partially  It  reduces  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  of  Pakistan  to 
look  after  these  refugees. 

Now  In  the  quantum  thereof,  we  know 
that  the  amounts  that  have  been  Indicated 
so  far  will  meet  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  expenditure  that  may  have  to  be 
incurred  In  looking  after  the  refugees.  But 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  kept  In  mind 
Is  that  the  social,  economic  tensions  that 
have  been  generated  in  our  area,  the  element 
of  Instability  and  the  long-range  risk  of  this 
inatablllty  continuing  are  factors  which  can- 
not be  determined  In  terms  of  money.  And 
It  Is  this  aspect  which  has  to  be  kept  In  mind 

And  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  al- 
ways stressed  and  highlighted  the  Importance 
of  a  necessary  political  corrective  to  be  ap- 
plied. Because  there's  no  use  dealing  with  a 
symptom  If  you  don't  deal  with  the  root 
cause. 

We  are  conaclous  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
most  generous  response  of  the  International 
community  Is  likely  to  reach  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  burden  that  we  will 
have  to  carry,  even  in  terms  of  money.  But 
we  still  value  It,  because  it's  the  thoxight 
behind  It  rather  than  the  actual  quantum 
thereof. 

QuxmoN.  What  la  your  assessment  of 
the  effect  of  Chinese  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan's  action  in  Bast  Pakistan 
on  China's  credibility  and  Influence  In  the 
Third  World? 

PoEKXGN  UnoBm.  Surely  any  support  that 
Pakistan  military  rulers  might  get  from  any 
quarter,  which  gives  a  pat  on  their  back 
when  they're  engaged  in  this  task  of  sup- 
pressing by  military  means  an  unarmed  and 
innocent  people,  this  will  encourage  them 
In  their  Intranslgeance.  And  to  that  extent. 
this  support  from  the  government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  Is  something  which 
encourages  them  to  continue  upon  their 
path  of  repression;  and  to  that  extent  is 
definitely  a  negative  factor  In  the  entire 
situation. 

QtTSsnoN.  Mr.  Minister,  what  Is  the  cholera 
situation  among  refugees  and  others? 

PoaxiCN  MnnaTsa.  There  were  cases  of 
cholera.  And  I  think  that,  by  and  large, 
the  action  taken  so  far  has  resulted  In  halt- 
ing the  spread  of  cholera.  And  In  our  vast 
country  where  we  deal  with  such  vasts  num- 
bers, the  steps  that  our  health  organizations 
have  taken  in  controlling  cholera  have,  by 
and  large,  been  successful.  And  we  would 
not  like  the  international  community  to 
feel  too  much  concern  about  the  spread  of 
cholera.  We  have  sometimes  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  highlighting  cholera  may  have 
been  hit  upon  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
diverting  attention  from  the  core  of  the 
problem.  And  we  would  like  you  to  concen- 
trate on  the  core  of  the  problem  rather 
than  be  too  much  obsessed  by  this  risk  of 
an  epidemic  spreading. 

Qttkstton.  Has  Communist  China  Issued 
any  warning  to  India  with  regard  to  any 
future  conflict  between  India  and  Pakistan? 

FoaxiGN  MnnsTxx.  For  once  I  want  to  re- 
ply with  one  word,  and  that  is,  no. 

QtTxsnoN.  What  If  any  economic  expendi- 
tures will  India  cut  back  to  finance  refugee 
relief? 
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FoaxiCN  MiNisTZK.  I  think  It's  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  entire  expenditure  on  refugees 
will  be  nonproductive.  And  It  will  definitely 
cut  into  oiir  expenditure  which  had  been 
earmarked  for  developmental  purpoees.  And 
it  is  from  that  point  of  view  the  impact  of 
this  up>on  our  advance  on  the  economic  front 
which  is  the  source  of  concern. 

QuxsTioN.  Mr.  Minister,  how  can  Indo- 
American  relations  be  improved  at  this 
point? 

Foreign  MiNisTiK.  It's  difficult  to  answer 
that.  But  one  method  is  that  if  all  of  you 
support  me  in  this,  they  will  be  very  greatly 
improved.  (Laughter.) 

Question.  A  questioner  wants  to  know, 
candidly,  what  p>ercentage  of  your  people  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night?  Is  your  country 
making  maximum  use  of  fisbmeal  to  pro- 
vide needed  protein  in  the  diet  of  your 
F>eople?  And  do  you  view  the  population  ex- 
plosion as  the  leading  problem  facing  the 
world  community  of  nations  today?  And  on 
the  same  subject,  what  can  you  tell  us 
about  the  progress  of  birth  control  In  India? 

Foreign  Minister.  Several  question  rolled 
into  one.  And  perhaps  a  full-dress  debate 
on  our  economic  planning  and  development 
will  be  initiated  or  triggered  off  If  I  deal  with 
these  matters  in  any  great  detail. 

But  I'll  try  to  answer  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
And  the  firet  question  is  as  to  how  many 
people  8le«p  without  a  meal.  My  reply  is 
none,  because  our  food  production  last  year 
crossed  a  hundred  million  ton  mark.  And  I 
think  in  cereal  our  position  is  fairly  com- 
fortable. And  we  have  drastically  reduced 
our  food  imports.  We  are  imporUng  some 
small  quantities,  more  to  build  up  a  reserve 
than  for  current  consumption. 

The  second  question  Is  about  utlllaatlon 
of  flshmeal,  or  what  Is  It? 

Question.  Yes,  sir.  Is  your  country  mak- 
ing maximum  use  of  flshmeal  to  provide 
needed  protein  In  the  diet  of  your  people? 

Foreign  MiNisnm.  Well,  we  haven't  got 
enough  of  fish,  and  we  want  to  catch  more. 
And  we  are  prepared  to  go  even  to  troubled 
waters  for  that.  (Laughter.) 

And  we  have  no  inhibitions  In  consuming 
flsh.  And  If  you  have  served  it  and  you  have 
watched  the  Indians  handling  their  fork  In 
In  relation  to  flsh,  you  probably  would  have 
got  the  answer  for  this. 

And  what  is  next  .  .  .  ? 

QuxsnoN.  Do  you  vle^  the  population  ex- 
plosion as  the  leading  problem  facing  the 
world  community  of  nations  today? 

FoancN  MuosTxa.  I  s«ree.  And  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  also  urge  In  all  interna- 
tional forums  that  Just  as  peace  is  Indivisi- 
ble, It  should  be  Increasingly  realized  that 
poverty  also  Is  Indivisible.  And,  tlierefore,  a 
great  burden  lies  on  the  affluent  society  to 
watch  this  situation  very  carefully  and  to 
willingly  contribute  their  share  In  ameliorat- 
ing the  lot  of  the  people.  So  that  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  bodies  In  comparatively  poor 
countries  surely  will  create  a  problem  for 
those  countries.  But  the  other  part  of  ttie 
countries  who  are  having  all  the  good  things 
of  life  and  abundance  will  not  remain  un- 
affected by  this  Increasing  difference  between 
the  levels  of  living  of  people. 

And  we  on  our  side  are  fully  convinced  of 
taking  effective  steps  for  controlling  the 
p-pulatlon.  And  I  would  like  to  share  this 
thought  with  you.  that  there  is  no  resistance 
bo  this.  It  depends  on  the  methods  and  the 
wherewithal  that  will  enable  us  to  push 
ahead  In  a  more  effective  manner  our  popu- 
lation control  program. 

QtTEsnoN.  Your  Excellency,  you  have  been 
talking  of  poUtlcal  problems.  The  US  gov- 
ernment has  been  talking  of  reUef  and 
money  and  aid.  Is  this  a  dialogue  of  the 
deaf? 

Foreign  Minister.  If  it  were  a  dialogue 
of  the  deaf,  then  probably  nothing  will  be 
heard.  And  it  requires  two  deaf  people  to 
block  a  dialogue.  And  I  do  not  think  that  the 
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two  attitudes  are  Inconsistent.  And  the 
United  States  government  has  been  men- 
tioning the  relief  measures  that  they  have 
taken.  We  welcome  them. 

We  have  also  pointed  out  to  them  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  the  root  problem 
and  not  touching  only  the  symptom.  And  I 
win  not  be  reporting  faithfully  if  I  were  to 
say  that  all  this  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Chair.  Your  Excellency,  before  asking  the 
final  question,  I  would  like  to  present  you 
with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  to  com- 
memorate  jxiur   visit   with   us   today. 

Foreign  Minister.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause.) 

Chair  As  well  as  the  official  necktie  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  which  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  to  wear  with  Western  dress. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Foreign  Minister.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Question.  The  final  question,  sir.  Is  It  true 
that  you  once  presented  Ambassador  Ken 
Keating  with  an   alarm  clock?    (Laughter.) 

An  alarm  clock. 

Foreign  Minister.  An  alarm  clock? 
(Laughter.) 

Chair.    I  don't   know   the   significance. 

Foreign  Minister.  This  la  a  very  pleasant 
subject  that  has  been  raised.  First  of  all. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you.  Mr.  President, 
for  your  thoughtfulness  in  screening  the 
questions  and  trying  to  'club'  them  in  as 
presentable  and  palatable  fcm  as  possible. 
And  I  greatly  appreciate  your  thoughtfulness 
and  your  consideration. 

In  the  second  place,  I  greatly  value  these 
souvenirs  which  have  been  presented  to  me. 
And  they  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  a 
very  pleasant  function  In  which  I  had  a 
dialogue  and  I  could  see  the  free  press  In 
action.  And  I  was  nUsslng  this  for  some  time 
because  I've  been  away  from  my  Parliament 
and  my  press  for  now  over  ten  dajrs.  And 
this  perhaps  was  very  hospitable  to  what  Is 
awaiting  me  when  I  return  to  my  own  coun- 
try. And  these  will  be  very  valuable  re- 
minders of  the  very  excellent  opportunity 
that  I  had  to  put  across  my  viewpoints  and 
the  viewpoints  of  my  country. 

And  the  last  question  Is  about  presenta- 
tion of  an  alarm  clock  to  Ambassador  Keat- 
ing. I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Ambassador 
Senator  Keating  is  one  of  the  most  loved 
and  respected  ambassadors  In  our  diplomatic 
corps.  And  I  would  like  to  .  .  .   (Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  doing  excellent  work  for  Improving  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries,  strengthen- 
ing them,  and  trying  to  consolidate  the  areas 
In  which  there  has  been  fruitful  collabora- 
tion and  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. And  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  as 
people  we  are  reasonably  courteous  and  we 
do  not  embarrass  any  person  by  presenting 
such  ridiculous  Items  as  alarm  clocks. 
(Laughter.) 

And  Mr.  Keating  Is  so  alert  that  he  doesn't 
require  the  chime  of  a  clock  to  awaken  him. 
He  seldom  sleeps  on  important  Issues.  And, 
therefore,  he  need  not  be  subjected  to  the 
agony  of  the  ticking  or  the  chime  of  the 
clock  to  wake  him  up.  Because  on  all  Im- 
portant issues  he's  awake  all  the  time. 
(Applause.) 

And  maybe  perhaps  ni  purchase  some 
sleeping  pills  for  him  from  here.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  that  Mr.  Keating  Is  coming  up  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  American  life.  And 
It's  my  pleasure  to  say  that  he's  doing  very 
excellent  work.  But  still  there  Is  room  for 
frivolity  In  framing  this  question  or  putting 
out  a  news  Item  of  that  type. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Extended 
applause.) 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  18,  19711 
Peace  in  Pakistan  Caixed  First  Task 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
Indian  Foreign  Minister  Sw&ran  Singh  said 
yesterday  that  he  had   found  "near  unani- 
mous agreement"  in  world  capitals  that  the 
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Pakistani  government  must  negotiate  a  pc^lt- 
Ical  aooommodaUon  with  East  Pakistan  and 
end  the  lighting  that  has  driven  millions  of 
refugees  Into  India. 

In  an  Interview  at  the  Indian  ambassador's 
reeddenoe  here,  Slngb,  who  held  talks  In  Mos- 
oow,  Bonn,  Paris,  Ottawa  and  New  York  be- 
fore coming  to  Washington,  conceded  that 
govemmeota  are  "reluctant"  to  say,  what 
measures  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

But  he  said  he  believed  that  diplomatic 
representations,  oomblned  with  public  senti- 
ment, would  "In  Itself  have  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  PaJdstanl  military  regime  and  Is  bound 
to  make  them  consider  serlotisly  the  futility 
of  continued  action." 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  W. 
Bray,  meanwhile,  discussing  Singh's  Wednes- 
day meeting  with  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers,  said  that  in  the  talks  It  was  recog- 
nized that  ending  the  flow  of  refugees  Into 
India  "would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
restoration  of  peaoeftil  conditions  in  East 
Pakistan  and  a  political  accommodation."  He 
said  the  department  welcomed  India's  "re- 
straint" In  the  situation. 

Singh,  In  an  appearance  before  the  National 
Press  Club  yesterday,  also  refrained  from  out- 
lining any  specific  formula  tat  a  political 
accommodatiloci. 

The  burden  of  Singh's  remarks,  both  In  the 
interview  and  at  the  press  club,  was  that  aid 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  refugees  was  only  a 
palliative;  what  Is  needed  Is  International 
pressure  on  Pakistan  to  stop  seeking  a  mili- 
tary solution  In  Bast  Pakistan. 

Singh  also  called  on  all  countries  to  cut  off 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan.  "In 
our  view,"  he  said  In  the  interview,  "any  aid, 
eoooomlc  or  military,  given  to  Pakistan  at  the 
present  Juncture  would  only  prolong  the 
agony  of  Innocent  people  and  would  amount 
to  condoning  the  acts  of  repression  and 
would  make  the  military  rulers  even  more 
Intransigent." 

The  State  Department  said  no  deliveries  of 
military  equipment  had  been  made  to  Paki- 
stan since  March  26,  when  the  fighting  began. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  1971] 

Insiam  Asks  World  Pressttrx  on  Pakistan 

(By  Tad  Seulc) 

WASHiifOTON,  June  18. — Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh  of  India  s&ld  here  today  that 
the  International  community  must  "utilize 
its  leverage  to  compel  Pakistan  to  work  out 
a  political  solution"  for  the  crisis  In  East 
Pakistan  and  abandon  "the  military  method." 

He  met  with  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  here  this  week 
after  having  carried  India's  diplomatic  cam- 
paign on  the  Pakistani  question  to  Moscow, 
Bonn.  Paris  and  Ottawa. 

Before  leaving  for  London,  he  said  In  an 
Interview  that  any  form  of  military  aid  to 
Pakistan  would  only  strengthen  Its  military 
rulers  In  attempts  to  "subvert  democracy" 
and  "undo  the  results  of  the  elections"  last 
December.  This  was  a  reference  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  constitutional  assembly,  in  which 
the  Awaml  League  of  East  Pakistan  won  a 
commanding  majority. 

Also  today,  authoritative  sources  here  re- 
ported that  a  survey  team  of  the  Internation- 
al Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
or  World  Bank,  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  had  counseled  in  a  prelimi- 
nary secret  reccxnmendatlon  that  the  In- 
ternational Consortium  studying  Pakistan's 
economic  needs  refrain  from  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  regime  of  President  Agha  Moham- 
mad Yahya  Khan. 

CONSORTmiC    TO     KXCr 

The  survey  team,  now  In  Islamabad.  Pak- 
istan's coital,  Is  scheduled  to  present  Its 
full  report  to  the  11 -nation  oonsorttum. 
which  Includes  the  United  States,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Paris  next  Monday. 
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It  was  tmderstood  that  the  mission,  headed 
by  Peter  CarglU,  a  Briton,  had  urged  that  the 
consortium's  aid  to  Pakistan,  running  about 
9500-mllllon  a  year,  be  stopped  until  Presi- 
dent Yahya  E^han  had  found  the  "political 
solution"  for  East  Pakistan. 

Tlie  United  States,  which  so  far  has  taken 
the  view  that  economic  aid  should  not  be  re- 
duced for  political  reasons,  provides  9200- 
mllllon  of  the  annual  package. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  however,  has 
also  pressed  Pakistan  to  solve  the  East  Paki- 
stani crisis  politically  through  the  granting 
of  autonomy  to  the  region  and  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  Awaml  League. 

The  Indian  Foreign  Minister's  visit  was 
made  as  concern  continued  to  mount  here 
that  the  flow  of  East  Pakistani  refugees  to 
India  might  result  In  military  clashes  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  The  number  of 
refugees  now  In  India  was  put  at  six  million 
by  Mr.  Singh.  He  said  that  they  continued 
to  enter  at  the  rate  of  100,000  dally. 

PRZSST7RXS     CnXD 

United  States  officials  said  that  Mr.  Singh 
had  indicated  In  his  talks  here  that  the  point 
may  already  have  been  reached  where  the 
Indian  State  of  West  Bengal  could  no  longer 
withstand  the  political,  economic  and  social 
pressures  created  by  the  refugees. 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Singh  Insisted  that 
relief  to  refugees  was  only  a  palliative"  and 
that  "the  root  cause  has  to  be  tackled." 

He  said  that  the  first  essential  step  was 
the  creation  of  conditions  In  East  Pakistan 
that  would  allow  the  Sow  of  refugees  to  be 
halted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government,  ISx. 
Singh  said,  he  had  urged  the  International 
community  to  come  up  with  "a  clear  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  of  the  military  re- 
pression by  the  rulers  of  Pakistan." 

He  said  that  the  community  should  also 
Insist  publicly  on  the  Implementation  by 
Pakistan  of  measures  conducive  to  the  ref- 
ugees' return.  Finally,  he  said,  all  forma  of 
aid  ahould  be  refused. 

"My  thesis  Is  that  to  give  aid  to  the  Paki- 
stani military  rulers  before  they  apply  cor- 
rectives [in  East  Pakistan]  Is  interference  In 
Pakistan's  domestic  affairs,"  he  said.  "It  is 
giving  aid  to  a  minority,  a  dictatorial  regime." 

Pakistan,  he  said,  had  not  created  propti 
conditions  for  the  refugees'  repatriation  be- 
cause of  the  "continued  military  action" 
against  the  East  Pakistanis.  He  addM  that  ac- 
cording to  information  reaching  the  Indian 
Governlnent,  Pakistan  proposed  to  place  In 
power  "elements  opposed  to  the  Awaml 
Letigue." 

Arms  to  Pakistan  Rkvealzd 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  In  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning,  there  Is  a  disturb- 
ing report  that  U.S.  military  equipment  Is 
being  shipped  to  Pakistan  In  violation  of  the 
administration's  officially  proclaimed  ban  on 
such  shipments. 

I  have  seen  the  bills  of  lading  and  Air 
Force  delivery  listings  covering  these  ship- 
ments, and  I  can  ptersonally  affirm  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  limes  article. 

I  have  today  called  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  appropriate  U.S. 
agencies  and  officials  to  take  prompt  action 
to  halt  this  shipment  of  military  Items  which 
still  remain  within  our  reach  by  intercept- 
ing and  removing  them.  The  Pakistani  ship 
Padma  left  New  York  harbor  this  afternoon 
and  is  due,  I  am  informed,  to  dock  In  Mon- 
treal tomorrow. 

If  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  unable  to  Intercept 
the  Padma  In  American  vraters,  then  we 
shotild  solicit  the  cooperation  of  the  Canadi- 
an Government  in  recovering  these  forbidden 
shipments. 

The  seriousness  of  the  disclosures  by  Mr. 
Tad  Szulc  of  the  New  York  Times  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  These  shipments  of  arms 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  are  in  direct 
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\-lolatlon  of  U.S.  policy,  as  declared  and  de- 
fined by  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  on  April  33, 
1971,  the  Department  of  State  explicitly 
stated  that — 

we  have  been  informed  by  the  Departooent 
of  Defense  that  no  military  items  have  been 
provided  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  or 
Its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
East  Pakistan  on  March  25  and  nothing  Is 
now  scheduled  for  such  delivery. 

Mr.  Szulc's  revelation  contradicts  the  State 
Department's  official  statement  of  American 
policy,  raising  new  questions  about  the  credi- 
bility of  this  administration. 

At  this  point,  liir.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  documents 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 

First.  Mr.  Szulc's  article  from  the  New 
York  Times. 

Second.  A  bill  of  lading  from  the  NaUonal 
Shipping  Corp.  of  Elarachl,  sent  to  the  Em- 
bassy In  Pakistan,  dated  April  8,  1971,  cover- 
ing shipment  of  military  goods  aboard  the 
Pakistani  ships  Sunderbans,  which  sailed 
from  New  York  on  May  8. 

Third.  A  similar  bill  of  lading,  from  the 
same  corpc^atlon,  covering  shipment  of  addi- 
tional military  Items  on  the  Sunderbans, 
dated  April  16. 

Fourth.  A  copy  of  the  deck  receipt,  from 
East-West  Shipping  Agencies,  Inc.,  to  the 
Defense  Procurement  Ddvi&lon  of  the  Em- 
bassy of  Pakistan,  dated  May  21,  Ustlng  mili- 
tary Items  received  for  shipment  to  Pakis- 
tan, apparently  on  the  Padzna. 

Fifth.  A  copy  of  a  letter  I  today  sent  to 
President  Nixon,  requesting  that  he  take 
necessary  steps  to  enforce  his  declared  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material  was 
ordered   to   be   printed    In   the   Rscord,   as 
follows: 
{From  the  New  York  Times,  June  23.  1971] 

U.S.  MnJTART  Goods  Sxjjt  to  Pakistan 
Despite  Ban 

(By  Tad  SeuIc) 

Washington,  June  21. — A  freighter  flying 
the  flag  erf  Pakistan  was  preparing  today  to 
sail  from  New  York  for  B^arachi  with  a  cargo 
of  United  States  military  equipment  for 
Pakistan,  apparently  in  violation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's crfBclally  proclaimed  ban  on 
such  shipments. 

Senior  State  Department  officials.  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries,  acknowledged  that  at 
least  one  other  iblp  was  now  on  the  way 
from  the  United  States  to  Pakistan  oarrylng 
what  they  described  as  "foreign  military 
sales"  Items. 

Theee  items,  they  indicated,  came  from  ex- 
cess Defense  Department  stocks  and  appar- 
ently were  shipped  as  a  result  of  confusion 
vrtthln  the  Administration  as  to  how  the 
three-month-old  ban  on  shipments  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  should  be 
applied. 

"There  has  evidently  been  some  kind  of 
slippage  here,"  va  official  said. 

to  KAxacHi  IN  Atrctrsr 

The  Padma,  the  ship  that  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  New  York,  Is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
Karachi  in  mid-August  with  a  cargo  that  Is 
said  to  include  eight  aircraft,  piarachutee  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of  spare 
parts  and  accessories  for  planes  and  military 
vehicles. 

The  Sunderbans.  another  ship  of  Pakistani 
registry,  sailed  from  New  York  on  May  8  with 
other  Items  of  military  equipment  for  Paki- 
stan, including  parts  for  armored  personnel 
carriers,  according  to  the  ship's  manifesto 
and  the  accompanying  State  Department  ex- 
port license.  She  Is  due  to  arrive  In  Karachi 
Wednesday. 

All  this  equipment  has  been  sold  to  Paki- 
stan by  the  United  States  Air  Force  under 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  MlUtary  Sales  Act 
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After  trcx^M  of  the  Pakistani  Army,  mainly 
Weat  Pakistanis,  were  onlere<I  to  crush  the 
self-rule  movements  In  Bast  Pakistan  last 
March  3fi,  the  State  Department  announced 
that  all  Mies  of  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan had  been  suspended  and  that  the  pro- 
gram, initiated  in  1907,  had  been  placed  "un- 
der review." 

Today,  State  Department  oiOclaU,  respond- 
ing to  queries  about  the  sailings  of  the 
Padma  and  the  Stinderbans,  said  that  It 
remained  the  offlcW  pcdicy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  sales  of  all  types  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  were  prohibited  under 
the  ban  Imposed  shortly  after  the  severe 
repression  of  the  Bast  Pakistani  independ- 
ence movement  began  early  in  the  spring. 
The  State  Department  estimates  that  at  least 
300,000  East  Pakistanis  have  died  in  the  sub- 
sequent fighting  and  that  about  six  million 
refugees  have  fled  to  India. 

Senior  State  Department  offlclals  said  in 
Interviews  today  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  shipments  at  military  equipment  to  Paki- 
stan after  March  35. 

They  acknowledged  that  such  shipments 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
claimed policy. 

The  State  ISepartment  officials  said  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  no  military  equipment  under  the 
foreign  sales  program  had  been  delivered  "to 
the  Ok>vemment  of  Pakistan  or  agents  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan"  since  March  25. 

NO  KXnANATTON  OVREB) 

They  said  the  Defense  Department  "re- 
affirmed" this  policy  today  in  discussions 
with  the  State  Department.  They  could  not 
explain  bow  this  Pentagon  staitement  could 
be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  bills  of  lading  submitted  to  the  Paki- 
stani Embassy  here,  the  equipment  to  be 
loaded  on  the  Sunderbans  was  received  at  the 
dock  in  New  York  on  April  23  and  the  equip- 
ment for  t-he  Padma  on  May  31. 

A  oonxmunicatton  from  the  shippers  to 
Lieut.  C3ol.  M.  Amram  Raja  at  the  defense 
procurement  division  of  the  Pakistani  Em- 
bassy covering  the  dock  receipts  for  the  two 
ships  was  sent  on  May  31. 

The  £>efense  Department,  asked  about  the 
shipments  last  Saturday  and  again  today,  re- 
ferred all  inquiries  to  the  State  Department. 
Officials  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  shipments. 

State  Department  sources  quoted  the  De- 
fense Department  as  saying  that  no  sales  or 
deliveries  to  Pakistan  had  been  authorized 
smce  March  35  and  that  the  equipment 
aboard  the  two  freighters  had  been  pur- 
chased prior  to  the  official  prohibition. 

DIQUIXT  BT  SZMATOS  CHT7BCK 

But  they  offered  no  oonunent  as  to  why  the 
dockslde  deliveries  and  actual  shipments  had 
been  made  after  March  35. 

The  State  Department  has  not  yet  replied 
to  a  letter  sent  on  June  17.  by  Senator  Prank 
Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  to  Secretary  of 
£ttate  William  P.  Rogers  requesting  informa- 
tion about  "certain  items  of  military  equip- 
ment" being  shipped  to  Pakistan  under  State 
Department  licenses. 

Senator  Church,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  advised 
Mr.  Rogers  that  be  understood  that  the  State 
Department  had  issued  License  No.  19343  for 
some  of  this  equipment. 

A  check  of  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  cargo 
aboard  the  Sunderbans  showed  that  this  li- 
cense covered  an  item  described  as  "38  skids, 
parts."  weighing  11.895  pounds.  No  further 
description  of  these  Items  was  available. 

But  another  license  Issued  by  the  State 
Department  for  the  Sunderban's  cargo  speci- 
fied "parts  and  accessories  for  military 
vehicles."  The  Sunderbans  carries  a  total  of 
31  Items,  according  to  the  dockslde  delivery 
lisUngs,  identified  on  these  documents  only 
as  cases  and  cartons  of  "auto  parts  and  ac- 
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cessorles,"   "skids  and  parts."   "boxes"  and 

"parts." 

PLANES  AND  PABACHtrrXS  USTED 

The  dockslde  delivery  listings  for  the 
Padma  include  two  entries  of  "four  aircraft" 
each.  113  parachutes  and  parts,  and  auto 
parts,  accessories,  skids  and  "wooden  boxes." 

An  Item  described  as  "crates,  bundles  and 
parts"  is  listed  as  weighing  14.133  pounds. 

The  program  of  military  sales  to  Pakistan, 
begun  in  1967.  had  been  running  at  nearly 
•10-mlllion  a  year,  according  to  Robert  J. 
McCloskey,  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man. The  United  States  agreed  in  that  year 
to  sell  "nonleihal"  equipment  to  both  Paki- 
stan and  India,  lifting  m  part  the  embargo 
placed  on  military  deliveries  after  the  1966 
Indian- Pakistani  war. 

In  October.  1970.  the  Admlnlstratioti 
agreed,  as  an  "exception,"  to  sell  Pakistan 
an  undlacloeed  number  of  P-104  fighter 
planes,  B-57  bombers,  and  armored  per- 
sonnel oarrlers.  However,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  none  of  this  "excep- 
tion" equipment  had  been  delivered. 

But  authoritative  sources  here,  who  can- 
not be  identified,  said  that  the  fiow  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  from  Air  Force 
sales  aJone  had  reached  $47,944,781  between 
1967  and  AprU  30,  1970. 

A  communication  sent  on  May  38  to  the 
defense  procurement  division  of  the  Paki- 
stani Embassy  by  the  headquarters  of  the 
Air  Force  accoiinting  and  finance  center  In 
Denver  enclosed  a  "status  report  .  .  .  listing 
all  your  open  foreign  military  sales  cases, 
showing  case  value,  amounts  collected,  de- 
livered and  undelivered." 

The  letter — signed  by  Elaine  B.  Loventhal, 
chief  foreign  military  salse  branch  comp- 
troller at  the  Denver  headquarters — was 
headed:  "USAF  statement  of  military  sales 
transactions  and  detail  delivery  listings." 

The  "status  report"  noted  that  previous 
charges  on  Pakistani  military  purchases  were 
$25,679,654.10.  that  undelivered  items  totaled 
131,730.740.07  and  that  "cash  received  to 
date"  was  •34.342,783.37. 

State  Department  officials  were  unable  to 
say  precisely  what  period  this  report  cov- 
ered. 

The  Air  Force  report  said,  however,  that 
the  Pakistani  Government  had  to  remit  "on 
or  before  31  May.  1971"  the  sum  of  93.376.- 
353.51  for  further  "total  caah  requirements." 

A  notation  on  the  report  showed  that  a 
check  from  Pakistan  for  9404.116.49  had  been 
received  "In  May,  1971." 

Authoritative  sources  here  said  that  "in  all 
likelihood"  additional  sales  to  Pakistan 
might  have  been  made  by  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

Spokesmen  for  the  East  West  Shipping 
Agency,  the  New  York  agents  for  the  Padma 
and  the  Sunderbans.  indicated  that  the 
Padma  had  carried  military  equipment  to 
Pakistan  on  a  number  of  recent  voyages, 
most  recently  delivering  it  in  Karachi  on 
March  23,  three  days  before  the  troop  ac- 
tion in  East  Pakistan. 

The  voyage  for  which  the  Padma  is  now 
preparing  is  her  first  to  Karachi  carrying 
military  equipment  since  the  ban  was  im- 
posed after  March  35.  The  current  trip  by 
the  Sunderbans  is  also  her  first  with  such 
equipment  since  the  ban.  But  authoritative 
sources  said  that  other  ships  with  military 
equipment  for  Pakistan  might  have  sailed 
since  March  25  from  East  and  West  Coast 
ports. 

Bill  or  Lading 

Forwarding  agent — shipper's  references : 
Ref  Exp :  63943MVF  Inter-BAaritime  Forward- 
ing Co.,  Inc..  30  Church  St..  N.Y. 

Shipper:  Embassy  of  Pakistan  (Defence 
Procurement  Dlv.),  Washington.  D.C. 

Consigned  to  order  of:  C/O  E:mbarkatlon 
Headquarters,  Karachi.  Pakistan. 
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Address  arrival  notice  to:  Commandant 
Officer,  Central  MT  Stores  Depot  Golra,  C/O 
Embarkation  Headquarters,  Karachi.  Paki- 
stan. 

Also  notify:   None. 

Veosel:  S.S  Sunderbans  (National  Ship- 
ping Corp.). 

Pier:  No.  36  East  River. 

Port  of  loading:   New  York.  N.Y. 

Mark  and  numbers:  EXP: 63942:  BAC- 
1/19.  BAF-1/8.  BAD-1. 

Number  of  paclcages:   28. 

Description  of  packages  and  goods:  Sldds, 
parts  and  accessories  for  military  vehicles 
( claw  screw  cam  control ) . 

Groas  weight  in  piounds:  11,895. 

Dated  at  New  York;  4/8/71. 

Bnx  OF  Lading 

Forwarding    agent — shipper's    references : 

REF  EXP:  53950MVP,  Inter-Marltlme  For- 
warding Co  .  Inc..  30  Church  St..  N.Y. 

Shipper:  E^mbassy  of  Pakistan  (Defence 
Procurement  Division) ,  Washington,  D.C. 

Consigned  to  order  of:  C/O  Embarkation 
Headquarters.  Karachi.  Pakistan. 

Address  arrival  notice  to:  Commandant 
Officer.  Central  MT  Stores  Depot  Golra.  C/O 
Embarkation  Headquarters.  Karachi.  Paki- 
stan. 

Also  notify:  None. 

Vessel:  SS.  Sunderbaiu  (National  Ship- 
ping Corp.). 

Pier:  No.  36  East  River. 

Port  of  loading:  New  York. 

Marks  and  num tiers:  EXP:  63950.  BAG~ 
1/9.    tTNI-1/13.    BAD-1. 

Number  of  packages:  23. 

Description  of  packages  and  goods:  Pieces 
(22  skids.  Ictn.),  parts  and  accessories  for 
military  vehicles  (shaft,  screw,  mount  knob) . 

Gross  weight  in  pounds:   18.171. 

Dated  at  New  York:  4/16/71. 

East  West  Shipping  Agencixs,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
EiCBASST  or  Pakistan. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Lt.  Col.  M.  Akram  Ra]a.  Attache 
(D.P.)  Defense  Pres.  Division 
Dear  Sot :  We  are  pleased  to  forward  copies 
of  dock  receipts  together  with  a  list  covering 
that  merchandise  received  for  the  past  week. 
May  21.  1971. 

Trusting  you  find  the  above  in  order,  we 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

ElAST  West  Shipping  Agencies.  Inc. 

UNrrEO  States  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  June  22, 1971. 
The  Pexsident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President  :  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Pakistan  ship  Padma,  that 
left  New  York  harbor  this  afternoon  bound 
for  Montreri.  is  carrying  a  load  of  United 
States  sui^lled  arms,  weapons,  and  related 
spare  parts  which  Is  in  violation  of  our  of- 
ficially proclaimed  policy  banning  all  arms 
and  weapons  to  the  Qovernment  of  Pakistan 
at  this  time. 

I  Uke  the  utmost  objection  at  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  these  arms 
from  being  loaded  on  the  Padma.  Certainly 
we  should  be  able  to  enforce  the  publicly 
declared  policy  of  the  government. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Padma  will  dock  in 
Montreal  before  proceeding  further.  If  the 
Coast  Guard  is  unable  to  intercept  the  ship 
In  American  waters,  then  I  urge  you  to  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment In  recovering  these  forbidden  ship- 
ments. 

I  hope  you  will  take  prompt  and  necessary 
measures  to  see  that  American  arms  are  re- 
moved from  the  Pod  ma. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  Church. 


July  8,  1971 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  33,  1971] 

U.S.  SATS  Pakistan  Cargo  Doss  Not 

Violate  Embabgo 

Waskxncton,  June  23 — Two  shiploads  of 
military  equipment  are  being  sent  to  Pak- 
istan, but  this  is  not  a  violation  of  a  United 
States  arms  embargo  on  Pakistan,  the  State 
Department  said  today. 

The  weaponry  was  purchased  before  the 
ban  went  into  effect  March  35,  the  depart- 
ment said. 

Charles  Bray,  the  State  Department  spokes- 
man, said  the  two  freighters  contained  mili- 
tary equipment,  mostly  spare  parts  and  ac- 
cessories  for   planes   and   vehicles. 

TT7RNED   OVER  BEFORE    EMBARGO 

They  were  formally  ttirned  over  to  the 
government  of  Pakistan  before  an  embargo 
was  placed  on  military  sales  following  the 
civil  strife  that  accompanied  independence 
demands  in  East  Pakistan. 

In  announcing  the  arms  embargo,  the 
State  Department  said  that  all  sales  of  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  was  being  sus- 
[>ended  and  that  the  arms  aid  program, 
t>egun  in  1967,  was  being  put  under  review. 

ship   <^*Tt.»ti    ICAT    8 

One  shipload  of  supplies  sailed  from  New 
York  May  8  and  was  due  In  Karachi  tomor- 
row. The  second  ship  was  scheduled  to  sail 
from  New  York  today  with  an  estimated 
arrival  in  Karachi  In  mid-August. 

Mr.  Bray  added  that  the  arms  sales  were 
made  under  a  long-term  understanding  that 
they  be  used  for  defense  purposes.  If  they 
were  used  to  put  down  the  East  Pakistani  in- 
dependence movement  it  would  be  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  United  States,  he 
said. 

India  Cms  U.S.  Pledge 
New  Delhi,  June  23 — The  Indian  external 
affairs  minister,  Swaran  Singh,  said  here  to- 
night that  the  United  States  had  given  clear 
assurance  to  India  that  it  would  not  supply 
military  equipment  of  any  kind  to  Pakistan. 
At  a  press  conference  on  bis  retvirn  from 
a  tour  of  six  world  capitals,  he  said  he  felt 
that  none  of  the  countries  he  visited  was 
likely  to  send  aid  to  the  military  regime  in 
Pakistan.  His  tour  Included  stops  at  Moscow, 
Bonn,  Paris,  Ottawa,  Washington  and 
London. 

Specifically  answering  questions  about  re- 
ports that  two  Pakistani  ships,  carrying  sur- 
plus stores  sold  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  were 
now  bound  for  Karachi,  Mr.  Singh  said  that 
if  the  news  item  is  correct,  it  Is  a  "clear 
departure"  from  assurances  given  to  India. 

SEEKS    halt    to    "REPRESSION" 

Mr.  Singh  expressed  "every  hope"  that  the 
governments  concerned  will  use  their  lever- 
age and  influence  on  Pakistan's  rulers  to 
stop  the  "military  repressions"  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  Singh  also  appealed  to  these  govern- 
ments to  help  stop  the  flow  of  refugees 
Into  India — now  estimated  at  about  6  mil- 
lion. He  said  the  refugees  were  not  only 
creating  financial  and  organizational  prob- 
lems but  were  also  causing  social  and  ecc- 
nomlc  tensions  in  eastern  India,  a  politically 
sensitive  area. 

Outlining  India's  approach  to  the  whole 
problem,  he  said  a  solution  has  to  be  reached 
between  the  minority  rules  of  West  Pakistan 
and  the  people  of  East  Pakistan  through 
their  elected  representatives.  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  and  his  Awami  League. 

In  anticipation  of  next  Monday's  broad- 
cast by  Pakistan's  president,  A.  M.  Yahya 
Khan — In  which  General  Khan  is  likely  to 
outline  the  political  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Elast  Pakistan — Mr.  Singh  warned  that 
any  attempt  to  bypass  the  accredited  leaders 
of  East  Pakistan  would  complicate  rather 
than  resolve  the  crisis. 

He  said  if  this  happens  there  will   be  a 
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"grave  risk"  that  the  leadership  of  the  East 
Pakistani  Bengalis  would  pass  Into  the 
hands  of  extremists  and  create  additional 
problems  for  East  Pakistan  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  and  complications  for 
India. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  June  23,  1971) 

Church  Urges  Nixon  To  Halt  Pakistani 

Ship 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

The  office  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  says  the  State  Department  has  In- 
formed the  senator  that  two  Pakistani 
freighters  now  en  route  from  New  York  to 
Karachi  are  carrying  ammunition  for  the 
Pakistani  armed  forces. 

Sen.  Frank  Church,  D-Idaho.  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  a  letter  to  order  the  Coast 
Guard  to  Intercept  the  freighter  Padma, 
whiah  left  New  York  yesterday,  to  prevent 
the  delivery  of  military  equipment  to 
Pakistan. 

He  said  that  if  this  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, the  United  States  should  seek 
Canada's  co-operation  in  halting  the  ship. 
The  Padma's  first  port  of  call  is  Montreal. 

A  spokesman  said  Kennedy  was  advised 
by  a  ranking  State  Department  official  that 
the  Pakistani  freighter  Sunderbans,  due  In 
Karachi  tomorrow,  carries  munitions  and 
other  military  equipment  sold  to  Pakistan 
under  the  UJS.  Foreign  Military  Sales  pro- 
gram as  well  as  through  commercial 
suppliers. 

Kennedy  was  told,  the  spokesman  said, 
that  the  Padma  carried  munitions  along  with 
spare  parts  and  other  military-use  items 
bought  commercially  by  Pakistan  and 
licensed  for  export  by  the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  refused  to  com- 
ment on  Kennedy's  report.  A  spokesman  said, 
"We  do  not  know  what  there  is  aboard  the 
ship"  and  announced  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Customs  had 
launched  a  Joint  Investigation  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  Padma's  cargo. 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  Charles 
W.  Bray  n,  said  that  "it  is  possible"  that 
equipment  purchased  under  the  military 
sales  program  and  turned  over  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  m  the  United  States  before 
March  36  was  aboard  the  Padma. 

Bray  took  the  view  that  the  shipments 
aboard  the  Sunderbands  and  the  Padma  did 
not  constitute  a  specific  violation  of  the 
administration's  ban  on  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  Impossed  after  the 
eruption  of  the  civil  war  In  East  Pakistan 
March  35. 

He  said  that  this  was  so  because  the  in- 
terruption of  the  military  sales  program 
and  the  licensing  of  commercially  purchased 
equipment  on  the  State  Department's  muni- 
tion controls  list  had  been  made  effective  on 
that  date  and  did  not  affect  earlier  trans- 
actions. 

In  New  Delhi,  Indian  Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh  said  today  that  if  the  United 
States  is  shipping  munitions  to  Pakistan, 
"It  is  a  clear  departure  from  the  assurances 
given  me." 

"I  cannot  comment  on  the  correctness  of 
the  New  York  Times  report,"  Singh  said. 
"I  got  the  clear  impression  from  the  United 
States  authorities  that  there  has  been  no 
supply  of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan, 
especially,  after  the  trouble  started  In  East 
Bengal  (East  Pakistan)." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  23,  1971] 
Arms  Sales  to  Pakistan  Claritixd 

The  State  Department  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  two  shiploads  of  U.S.  military 
equipment  were  being  sent  to  Pakistan  but 
said  this  was  not  In  violation  of  an  official 
ban  on  weapons  sales. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Bray 
said  Pakistan  purchased  the  arms  before  the 
ban  went  into  effect  on  March  25. 
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The  spokesman  added  that  the  sales  were 
made  under  a  long-term  understanding  that 
the  equipment  t>e  used  only  for  defense 
purpose  by  the  Pakistanis.  If  it  were  used 
to  put  down  the  bloody  independence  move- 
ment in  East  Paklst<tn  this  would  cause  con- 
sternation to  the  United  States,  he  said. 

The  State  Department  has  already  ac- 
knowledged that  Pakistan  was  using  earlier 
U.S. -supplied  tanks  and  Jet  planes  to  put 
down  the  rebellion. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  David  M.  Abehire  last 
month  told  a  group  of  U.S.  senators  that 
Pakistan  was  under  no  obligation  to  consult 
with  Washington  on  the  transfer  of  weapons 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  He 
added  that  the  American  weapons  were  being 
used  in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  country  de- 
spite secret  diplomatic  pressures  from  the 
United  States. 

The  State  Department  has  frequently  said 
that  "no  militairy  items  have  been  provided 
to  the  govMiunent  of  Pakistan  or  its  agents 
since  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  East  Pak- 
istan March  25  and  nothing  is  now  sched- 
uled for  such  delivery." 

In  Its  Tuesday  edition.  The  New  York 
Times  said  one  Pakistani  veseel — the  Sunder- 
bans— sailed  from  New  Yoik  on  May  8  with 
military  equipment,  including  parts  for 
armed  personnel  carriers.  The  newspaper  also 
reported  that  another  ship,  the  Padma.  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  Pakistan  bearing  eight 
U.S.  military  planes.  113  parachutes  and 
mechanical  soare  parts  sold  to  Pakistan  by 
the  U.S.  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  34,  1970] 
PoucT  Bxvuwkd  om  Paxistan  Arms 

Senior  U.S.  offlclals  are  reviewing  Inten- 
sively the  continued  supply  of  U.S.  arms  to 
Pakistan  despite  a  recently  announced  ban 
on  such  shipments,  the  State  Department 
said  yesterday. 

Officials  said  the  review  would  cover  the 
two  Pakistani  freighters  now  carrying  UJ3.- 
supplied  arms  to  Pakistan  and  a  quantity  of 
other  weaponry  being  provided  to  Pakistan 
by  Department   of   Defense  subcontractors. 

The  State  Department  annotinced  AprU  15 
that  an  arms  cutoff  had  t>een  In  effect  since 
March  26,  when  civil  strife  broke  out  in  East 
Pakistan. 

The  department  said  no  additional  arma- 
ments under  military  sales  provisions  would 
be  turned  over  to  Pakistan  and  that  no  ad- 
ditional sales  Ucenaes  would  be  granted. 

The  New  York  Times  disclosed  Tuesday 
that  two  Pakistani  vessels,  the  Sunderbans 
and  the  Padma,  left  New  York  with  arms 
for  Pakistan.  It  said  the  Padma  left  Tuesday. 
Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho)  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon  Tuesday  urging  intercep- 
tion by  the  Coast  Guard. 

State  Department  spokesman  Charles  Bray 
said  Tuesday  that  the  arms  aboard  the  two 
ships  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Pakistanis 
before  March  25  and  therefore  were  not  cov- 
ered by  the  cutoff. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  24. 1971] 

Indu  Asks  U.S.  to  CLARirr  Report  on  Aid  to 

Pakistan 

New  Delhi.  June  23. — The  United  States 
charg6  d'affaires  in  New  Delhi,  Oallen  L. 
Stone,  was  called  to  the  Foreign  Ministry 
today  for  clarification  of  a  report  in  The 
New  York  Times  that  two  Pakistani  ships 
had  sailed  from  American  ports  carrying 
United  States  military  equipment.  Including 
aircraft  and  spare  parts  for  army  vehicles. 

However,  neither  the  embassy  nor  the 
Indian  Government  had  any  details  or  con- 
firmation of  the  report. 

Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh,  who  re- 
turned early  today  after  a  visit  to  six  world 
capitals,  said  that  the  contents  of  the  report 
were  "contrary  to  assurances"  that  he  had 
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from  American  offlcUU  In  Wmshlngton  that 
military  aid  would  not  be  provided  to 
PaUatan. 

Shown  a  copy  of  the  report  published  in 
The  Times,  Mr.  Singh  said:  "I  cannot  accept 
the  correctness  of  the  report.  I  got  a  clear 
assurance  that  no  arms  will  be  given  to 
Pakistan." 

Later,  the  spokesman  for  his  ministry 
commented  that  the  newspaoer  account  con- 
tained "so  much  details  and  research  work" 
that  they  coiild  not  dlsmliw  its  veracity. 

Indignant  Members  of  Parliament 
demanded  a  detailed  statement  from  Mr. 
Singh,  which  he  promised  to  make  tomorrow. 

Reports  from  Indian  correspondents  on  Mr. 
Singh's  visit  to  Moscow.  Bonn,  Paris.  Ottawa, 
Washington  and  London,  suggested  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  impressing  on  world  powers 
that  they  should  discontinue  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Pakistan  to  exert  pressiire 
on  her  to  work  out  a  political  settlement  In 
East  Pakistan. 

Twenty-flve  Members  of  Parliament 
marched  to  the  United  States  Embassy  today 
shouting  anti-American  slogans. 

CuncisM  BT  Symington 
Washington,  June  23. — Senator  Stuart 
Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  said  today 
that  the  sailings  of  two  ships  carrying 
United  States  military  items  to  Pakistan  pre- 
sented "an  incomprehensible  picture  of  in- 
sensitlvlty"  and  indicated  either  ignorance 
or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  25.  1971] 
U.S.   AmK  Pkabs   India-Pakibtan   Wax   Over 

RxrVGKSB 

(By  Adam  Clymer) 

Washinoton,  June  24. — ^The  continuing 
(low  of  refugees  from  Bast  Pakistan  to  India 
Is  likely  to  lead  to  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  an  American  diplomat  told  the 
Senate  Poreign  Relations  Committee  today, 
according  to  congressional  sources. 

Archer  K.  Blood,  until  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
United  States  consul  general  in  Dacca.  East 
Pakistan,  appeared  before  the  committee  In 
closed  session.  The  Congressional  sources  also 
said  he  called  the  refugee  situation  with  6.- 
000.000  Pakistanis  now  in  India,  worse  than 
the  situation  of  Palestinian  refugees. 

He  predicted  the  flow  of  refugees  would 
continue  unless  the  Pakistan  government 
reaches  a  settlement  with  political  leaders  In 
East  Pakistan. 

AID    CUT-OFT   BU  fPUSTZS 

A  congressional  effort  to  put  pressure  on 
the  regime  to  do  that  and  to  speed  up  reUef 
programs  gained  significant  support  today 
from  the  Senate  Republican  leader  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Fbrelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. They  announced  they  supported  ef- 
forts to  cut  off  all  American  aid — military 
and  economic — to  Pakistan. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R..  Pa.) ,  the  minority 
leader,  quietly  put  his  name  down  as  one  of 
24  who  backed  a  cut-off  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  that  Senator  William  B. 
Saxbe  (R..  Ohio)  and  Frank  Church  (D , 
Idaho)  proposed. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Morgan  (D..  Pa.) 
whose  House  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
now  preparing  the  final  version  of  the  aid 
bin,  said  In  an  interview  he  favored  a  ban 
comparable  to  one  suggested  by  Representa- 
tive Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D.,  N.J.) .  chair- 
man of  that  ponel's  subcommittee  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  affairs. 

BACKS    OaXAm    LOOPHOU 

But  Dr  Morgan  said  he  believed  any  ban 
should  Include  a  greater  loophole  for  presi- 
dential discretion  to  continue  aid  than  does 
Mr.  Gallagher's  version. 

Action  may  come  next  week  In  the  House 
panel.  On  the  Senate  side,  sessions  to  prepare 
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the  final  version  of  the  bill  are  likely  to  begin 
July  e. 

Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  State.  William 
P.  Rogers,  announced  that  an  additional  970 
million  in  aid  would  be  given  to  India  to 
help  that  country  deal  with  the  6.000.000  East 
Pakistan  refugees.  This  brings  to  $90.5  mil- 
lion the  total  U.S.  commitment. 

Mr.  Blood  will  be  testifying  In  open  ses- 
sion Monday  before  the  /udtclary  subcom- 
mittee on  refugees,  which  Is  also  scheduled 
to  go  Into  the  question  of  the  recent  arms 
shipment  to  Pakistan. 

"These  shipments — In  qplte  of  repeated 
State  Department  assurances  that  no  arms 
would  be  sold  to  Pakistan  after  the  clvU  war 
began — have  increased  congressional  chancee 
of  passing  some  sort  of  aid  cut-off,  Capitol 
sources  believe 

"A    VIOLATION    OF    POLICT" 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  refugee  subcommittee,  said 
Tuesday  the  arms  shipments,  whether 
"double-talk.  Incompetence  or  both  ...  is 
a  violation  of  policy  ...  it  will  continue  to 
fuel  military  actions  which  have  already  been 
the  cause  of  over  6.000,000  refugees  and 
countless  civilian  dead." 

He  said  It  appeared  the  United  States  is 
"more  efficient  in  moving  military  hardware 
than  In  arranging  humanitarian  relief." 

Senator  Stuart  Symington  (D.,  Mo.) .  chair- 
man of  the  foreign  relations  subcommittee 
on  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  affairs, 
told  the  Senate  today  the  news  of  the  ship- 
ments "indicates  that  the  State  Department 
either  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  or 
deliberately  misled  the  committee."  He  cited 
an  April  23  letter  from  David  M.  Abshlre, 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  congressional 
relations,  saying  "nothing  is  In  the  pipeline" 
for  arms  to  Pakistan. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  25.  1971 1 

India  Uacxs  VS.  To  Stop  Abmb 

Bound  roa  Pakistan 

(By  Pran  Sabharwal) 

New  Delhi.  June  24. — India  has  asked  the 
United  States  government  to  try  to  stop  the 
delivery  of  American  arms  now  en  route  to 
PEtklstan  aboard  two  of  that  country's  ships. 

Swaran  Singh.  Indian  minister  of  external 
affairs,  told  Parliament  today  that  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  was  a  clear  violation  of  assur- 
ances given  to  India  by  the  U.S. 

The  American  government  came  In  for 
strong  criticism  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Angry  members  called  the  U.S.  action 
"hostile"  and  said  that  India  should  inter- 
cept the  two  Pakistani  ships. 

Mr.  Singh  said  India  has  also  asked  the 
U.S.  government  for  assurance's  that  there 
will  be  no  further  shipments  of  military 
stores  to  Pakistan  even  under  authorization 
made  before  March  25 — the  day  the  Pakistan 
Army  moved  against  the  Bengali  National- 
ists who  had  asked  for  a  democratically 
elected  government  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
elections  In  Pakistan. 

Although.  Indo-Amertcan  relations  did  not 
suffer  much  of  a  setback  as  a  result  of  the 
New  York  Times  disclosures  of  the  arms  ship- 
ment, there  was  a  strong  antl-Amerlcan  re- 
action by  the  Indian  public  which  was 
alarmed  by  developments  In  •   •    • 

Quoting  the  recent  disclosures  of  Vietnam 
war  documents,  members  of  Parliament 
charged  that  no  American  administration 
can  be  trusted 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  25.  1971] 

3d  Ship  Said  to  Have  Lett  U.S.  Wrrn  Asms 

Goods    fob   Pakistan 

(By  Tap  Szulc) 

Washington.  June  24. — The  State  Dejjart- 

ment    said    today    that    a    third    Pakistani 

freighter    loaded    with    military    equipment 

sailed  from  New  York  for  Karachi  after  the 
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United  States  had  banned  dellverlCB  of  arms 
to  Pakistan. 

Department  oScials  said  the  vessel,  the 
Kaukahla,  left  New  York  on  AprU  2.  a  week 
after  the  Pakistani  Army  moved  to  crush  the 
autonomy  movement  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  offlcials  said  they  had  "reasons  to  be- 
liere"  that  the  freighter  carried  equipment 
for  the  Pakistani  armed  forces  that  United 
States  foreign  mill tary-sa  lea  program  and 
from  commercial  suppliers. 

The  other  Pakistani  ships  known  to  have 
sailed  with  a  military  cargo  after  the  ban 
on  new  deliveries  were  the  Sunderban,  which 
was  due  in  Karachi  yesterday,  and  the 
Padma.  which  saUed  frotn  New  York  last 
Tuesday. 

The  State  Deftartment  reportedly  discov- 
ered only  yesterday  that  a  third  vessel  was 
Involved  In  the  controversial  shipments.  But 
It  was  not  able  to  identify  the  Kahkahla  until 
late  today.  She  reportedly  arrived  in  E^arachl 
late  in  May. 

In  the  wake  of  these  developments.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  today  ordered 
the  creation  of  a  special  study  group  of  senior 
ofllelals  to  determine  how  the  Adminlstra* 
tion's  policy  banning  deliveries  of  arms  to 
Pakistan    was    being    implemented. 

He  acted  as  differing  statements  were  made 
about  the  circumstances  under  which  one  of 
the  ships — the  Padma — had  been  boarded 
and  searched  by  United  States  customs 
agents  to  determine  her  cargo. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Warren,  who  Is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Assistance  and  Sales,  testified  thl« 
afternoon  before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  foreign  operations  that  "we 
had  the  ship  stopped  at  sea  and  United 
States  customs  officials  went  aboard  to  ex- 
amine her  cargo." 

But  a  Defense  Defxu-tment  spokesman  said 
later  that  General  Warren's  remarks  were 
misunderstood  and  that  the  boarding  ac- 
tually took  place  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
before  the  Padma  had  sailed  for  Montreal. 

Customs  Bureau  offlcials  here  were  unable 
to  provide  a  full  account  of  the  checking  Oif 
the  Padma  cargo.  But  one  official  said  his 
understanding  was  that  customs  agents  In 
New  York  had  simply  compared  the  ship's 
manifest  with  State  Department  licenses  au- 
thorizing the  exports  before  the  Padma  sailed. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  physical  In- 
spection of  the  cargo,  he  said. 

The  Padma.  whose  interception  was  re- 
quested today  by  the  Indian  Oovemment, 
was  reported  late  today  to  be  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  bound  for  Montreal. 

General  Warren  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  customs  agents  "found  no  aircraft" 
aboard  the  Padma.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  Tuesday  that  the  Padma's  bills  of 
lading  had  shown  the  loading  of  eight  Kerns 
marked  as  "aircraft." 

But  informed  sources  said  today  that  the 
equipment  described  as  aircraft  were  small, 
radlocontroUed  pllotless  "drones"  designed  to 
serve  as  practice  targets  for  antiaircraft 
gunno's. 

Under  question  by  Senator  William  Prox- 
mire.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin.  General  War- 
ren testified  that  there  was  no  military  equip- 
ment on  the  Padma,  "unless  you  consider 
parachutes  as  military  equipment."  The 
Times  reported  that  the  ship  had  carried  113 
parachutes  and  military  spare  parts. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  June  2fi,  1971] 

Indians  Bulst  UJ3.  On  Pakistan  Aaics 

New  Delhi. — Demonstrators  burned  an  ef- 
figy of  President  Nixon  today  and  the  Indian 
government  demanded  that  the  United 
States  halt  freighters  carrying  military  equip- 
ment to  neighboring  Pakistan. 

"Curse  President  Nixon!"  and  "Nixon  may 
be  destroyed!"  shouted  a  crowd  of  300  per- 
sons as  they  marched  on  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
The  demonstrators  were  led  by  a  member  of 
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Parliament  from  President  Indira  Gandhi's 
ruling  Congress  party. 

The  State  Department  acknowledged  yes- 
terday that  three  Pakistani  freighters  loaded 
with  military  equipment  had  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Karachi  after  the  United  States 
announced  a  ban  on  deliveries  of  arms  to 
Pakistan. 

"REASON    to   believe" 

They  said  they  had  "reason  to  believe  that 
the  (first)  vessel  carried  equipment  for  the 
Pakistani  armed  forces  that  was  purchased 
under  the  United  States  foreign  military 
sales  program  and  from  commercial  sup- 
pliers" the  New  York  Times  reported. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged that  whUe  the  administration  order 
to  halt  the  issuing  of  licenses  for  military 
sales  to  Pakistan  was  meant  to  have  been 
effective  on  Mairch  25  It  did  not  actually  go 
into  effect  until  April  6.  The  first  ship  left 
April  2. 

He  said  two  additional  export  licenses  were 
issued  to  Pakistan  after  the  ban  went  into 
effect— -one  for  frequency  calibration  equip- 
ment for  radios,  dated  March  31.  and  another 
for  aircraft  engine  spare  parts,  authorized 
on  April  6.  The  licenses  were  canceled  yes- 
terday, he  said,  but  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  equipment  had  already  been  shipp>ed. 

protest   letteb 

The  New  Delhi  protesters  were  halted  out- 
side the  Embassy  gates  by  police  and  a  small 
deleg^atlon  was  allowed  to  deliver  a  letter  of 
protest  addressed  to  Nixon.  The  group  In- 
cluded Parliament  members,  members  of  the 
Delhi  State  Congress  Committee,  students 
and  workers.  They  set  fire  to  a  cardboard 
effigy  of  Nixon. 

In  Parliament.  Foreign  Minister  Sardar 
Swaran  Singh  told  a  noisy  session  of  the 
lower  house  today  that  India  had  asked  the 
United  States  to  try  to  stop  two  Pakistani 
freighters  which  have  not  yet  delivered  their 
military  cargoes. 

Singh  said  the  U.S.  government  had  agreed 
to  take  the  matter  under  "urgent  considera- 
tion" and  said  India  was  awaiting  a  reply. 

Opposition  members  of  parliament  Inter- 
rupted Singh  repeatedly  with  shouts  of 
"American  Imperialists!" 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  26.  1971] 

11  Nations  Decline  Am  to  Pakistan 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nosslter) 

The  major  aid-giving  nations,  led  by  the 
World  Bank,  have  quietly  agreed  to  postpone 
indefinitely  any  new  economic  assistance  for 
Pakistan. 

A  consensus  of  the  11  donors  was  reached 
at  a  meeting  on  Monday  in  Paris.  It  was 
learned  yesterday.  The  Informal  decision  was 
taken  after  a  mission  from  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund  reported 
after  a  visit  that  Pakistan  was  an  adminis- 
trative and  economic  shambles. 

The  agreement  will  not  affect  the  human- 
itarian assistance  that  nations  intend  to  give 
Pakistan  or  its  refugees  in  India.  It  does, 
however,  hold  up  several  hundred  million 
dollars  In  development  funds  on  which  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan's  regime  had  been 
counting. 

In  the  last  year  in  which  normal  aid 
flowed,  the  budget  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 
Pakistan  received  9316  million  from  the 
donors. 

In  addition,  it  was  learned,  the  IMF  has 
decided  for  now  against  giving  the  central 
government  a  9250  million  package  of  for- 
eign exchange  that  the  Fund  had  been  con- 
sidering. 

The  Paris  consensus  was  reached  with  the 
assent  of  the  United  States,  despite  strong 
urgings  to  the  contrary  from  some  U.S.  quar- 
ters. Washington's  ambassador  to  Pakistan, 
Joseph  S.  Farland.  is  known  to  believe  the 
donor  nations  should  meet  soon  to  pledge 
assistance   to   greater   influence   the  central 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

government  and  lessen  Its  dependence  on 
China. 

But  the  Paris  meeting  concluded  that  no 
early  gathering  of  the  aid  consortium  should 
be  held  because  It  would  openly  confirm  the 
widespread  opposition  to  assistance  now. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  Belgium. 
Canada  and  Britain  argued  strongly  In  Paris 
that  public  opinion  In  their  countries  deeply 
oppKjses  aid  to  Pakistan  and  that  none  should 
be  forthcoming  until  Yahyas  regime  rees- 
tablished civilian  rule  In  East  Pakistan. 

Yahya  Is  expected  to  pledge  on  Monday 
the  eventual  restoration  of  civilian  goT^ern- 
ment  in  Estst  Pakisl.in.  But  knowledgeable  of- 
ficials are  predicting  that  his  promise  will  be 
hedged  with  too  many  qualifications  to  be 
taken  seriously. 

The  1 1  nations  at  Paris — the  others  were 
Japan,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Prance. 
Germany,  Italy  and  Denmark,  with  Sweden 
as  an  observer — were  strongly  Influenced  by  a 
devastating  report  from  Peter  CargUl:  he  Is 
director  of  the  World  Bank's  South  Asia  de- 
partment, chairman  of  the  Pakistan  aid  con- 
sortium, and  has  Just  led  a  Bank-Fund  team 
to  Pakistan. 

CarglU  and  the  other  team  members  were 
permitted  by  the  central  government  to  travel 
freely  through  East  Pakistan  during  the  first 
two  and  a  half  weeks  in  June.  According  to 
those  familiar  with  Carglll's  report,  the  mis- 
sion fovmd: 

A  continuing  reign  of  terror  In  East  Paki- 
stan conducted  by  the  70.000  West  Pakistani 
troops  there.  The  army  had  been  given  a  free 
hand  to  deal  with  "secessionists."  And  Hindu 
or  Awaml  League  member  Is  said  to  fall  under 
this  heading. 

One  team  member  was  told  of  50  Hindus 
who  had  been  slaughtered  and  their  corpses 
pushed  Into  a  river  the  day  before  his  arrival 
In  a  town.  A  driver  led  him  to  two  corpses 
whose  submersion  was  Incomplete. 

The  shattering  of  urban  life.  The  mission 
foimd  towns  with  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
p>opulation  remaining.  The  rest  had  been 
killed,  had  dispersed  to  India  or  had  fled  to 
villages.  Troops  had  shelled  and  destroyed 
public  buildings  and  bazaars  at  random,  and 
commercial  life  was  at  a  virtual  standstlU. 

Paralysis  of  the  East  Pakistan  economy.  Al- 
though the  central  government  has  ordered 
the  opening  of  mills,  the  mills  typically  work 
only  half  a  shift  daily.  Jute  and  tea  produc- 
tion, principal  earners  of  foreign  exchange,  is 
at  a  fraction  of  its  ncvmal  level. 

Active  guerrilla  resistance  by  thoee  favor- 
ing an  Independent  East  Pakistan.  Collabora- 
tors with  the  martial  law  regime  are  in  mortal 
danger,  and  two  British  tea  planters  have 
been  murdered  for  attempting  to  continue 
normal  operations.  A  bomb  was  thrown  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  in 
Dacca  while  the  Bank-F>und  team  was  there, 
but  no  one  was  hurt. 

A  demolished  transportation  network. 
About  60  percent  of  East  Pakistan  goods  nor- 
mally move  by  rail,  but  the  train  system  is 
barely  functioning.  At  least  13  key  bridges 
have  been  blown  up  by  guerrillas,  and  the 
regime  has  made  only  kutcha  or  makeshift 
repairs. 

A  strong  likelihood  of  widespread  famine 
this  fall.  It  win  occur  not  because  of  a  lack 
of  rice,  the  staple  diet  of  Bengali  East  Pak- 
istan, but  because  the  transportation  net- 
work is  so  deeply  damaged  and  distribution 
systems  have  broken  down. 

Ignorance  by  the  Yahya  regime  as  to  the 
true  conditions  in  East  Pakistan  and  the 
state  of  world  opinion.  Pakistan's  envoys 
abroad,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be 
minimizing  the  widespread  revulsion  over 
the  violence  in  their  country. 

CarglU  himself  is  understood  to  have  had  a 
heated  meeting  with  Yahya  on  June  14. 
CarglU  Is  said  to  have  disputed  a  Yahya  fort  - 
cast  that  life  will  return  to  normal  by 
September. 
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The  World  Bank  official  reportedly  said  that 
Pakistan  could  not  use  aid  effectively  at  this 
point.  Yahya,  who  had  indicated  he  wanted 
$100  million  now  and  more  to  follow,  is 
known  to  have  exploded  at  this  statement  and 
hotly  asserted  that  the  conclusion  amounted 
to  interference  in  Pakistan's  Internal  affairs 

Among  other  things,  the  Bank-Fund  mis- 
sion Is  Known  to  be  disturbed  by  Pakistan's 
rising  military  budget.  Arms  outlays  last  year 
were  3  billion  rupees,  or  $630  mllUon  at  the 
official  exchange  rate,  and  are  planned  at  3.4 
billion  rupees,  or  $710  million,  this  year. 

The  mission  suspects  that  Pakistan  Is 
spending  what  is  left  of  Its  foreign  exchange 
to  buy  arms  abroad,  notably  fighter  planes 
and  sophisticated  antisubmarine  weapons 
systems  from  Prance. 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  June  27.  1971  ] 

Interpretive    Report — Is    U.S. -India   Policy 

British? 

(By  Kuldlp  Nayar) 

New  Delhi. — Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  the 
prime  minister,  told  a  meeting  recently  that 
America  foUows  Britain  when  formulating 
policy  on  India.  Pakistan  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  She  was  answering  a 
question  why  the  United  States  was  not 
openly  siding  with  India  on  the  question  of 
East  Bengal. 

More  or  less,  that  is  the  quintessence  of 
Indian  opinion.  There  is  a  feeling  here  that 
despite  the  liberal  traditions  of  America, 
Britain  has  been  able  to  influence  it  In 
adopting  an  "anti-people"  policy  to  preserve 
the  status  quo. 

It  Is  conceded  that  U.S.  public  and  press 
are  sympathetic  to  India's  Insisteooe  that 
no  refugee  from  East  Bengal  can  go  back 
unless  there  is  an  acceptable  government  In 
that  part  of  Pakistan.  But  it  also  is  alleged 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon, particularly  the  latter,  are  unwlUtng  to 
put  enough  pressure  on  Pakistan  to  alienate 
it  or  drive  it  completely  to  the  Chinese  side. 
And  here,  as  far  as  India  Is  concerned.  Is  the 
land  of  London. 

Both  the  government  and  the  people  of 
India  are  happy  that  the  visit  of  Indian 
Foreign  Minister  Sardar  Swaran  Singh  to 
Washington  has  brought  about  some  change 
in  the  U.S.  thinking  in  the  sense  that  the 
government  realizes  that  President  Yahya 
Khan  of  Pakistan  wUl  have  to  make  major 
political  conceesionB  to  create  a  climate  for 
the  return  of  the  refugees. 

But  the  peductance  of  the  United  States 
to  openly  condemn  Pakistan  or  to  presBure 
it  is  deplored.  Yet  a  segment  of  opinion  in 
the  Indian  government  and  among  the  peo- 
ple believes  that  had  It  not  baea^or  behind- 
the-scenes  activity  by  Britain,  the  United 
States  would  have  come  out  on  India's  side 
in  a  more  positive  way. 

U.S.  assistance  in  the  wake  of  cholera  in 
the  refugee  camps  has  been  «tppreciated,  and 
the  visit  of  Prank  Kellogg,  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  refugeea  and 
migration  affairs  has  been  welcomed. 

But  the  reluctance  at  the  United  States 
most  countries  in  the  world,  has  been  tardy 
in  its  reactions. 

And  where  Indian  opinion  fe^s  most  sensi- 
tive Is  that  the  United  States  has  not  as  vehe- 
mently condemned  the  barbarities  of  the 
Pakistan  army  in  East  Bengal,  particularly 
on  the  Hindus,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"America  has  rightly  felt  angry  over  the 
My  Lai  incident;  but  It  is  surprising  how 
scores  of  Incidents  like  My  Lai  In  East  Bengal 
have  gone  almost  unnoticed  In  the  United 
States,"  says  a  top  official  of  the  Indian 
External  Affairs  Ministry. 

However,  the  real  disappointment  of  the 
Indian  people  is  not  so  much  from  America 
as  from  the  Arab  countries  which  New  Delhi 
has  been  suiH>ortlng  all  along.  Their  complete 
sUence  over  the  happenings  in  East  Bengal 
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has  com«  under  adverse  notice  both  by  the 
public  and  the  press. 

And  som«  quarters  are  demanding  a  re- 
assessment of  the  policy  which,  according 
to  them  has  been  tantamount  to  having  no 
contact  with  Israel  lest  the  Arab  countries 
should  feel  offended.  Indian  ofiSclals  say  the 
fact  of  Pakistan  being  a  Moslem  country  has 
weighed  with  the  Arab  countries  more  than 
the  brutality  and  the  Influx  of  six  million 
refugees  Into  India. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  27.  19711 

U.S.    AND    PAILISTAN WKXN     AMMONmON     Is 

A  Theological  Question 
(By  Ted  Szulc) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
discovered  from  newspaper  disclosures  last 
week  that  It  has  been  violating  the  ban  it 
had  Imposed  on  shipments  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Pakistan  following  the 
outbreak  of  civil  strife  in  that  country's 
eastern  region. 

In  finding  out  belatedly  that  at  least  three 
freighters  laden  with  military  equipment  had 
sailed  from  New  Tork  for  Karachi  after  the 
ban  became  effective  on  March  25,  and  that 
new  expMsrt  licenses  had  been  Illegally  issued 
since  that  date,  the  Administration  faced 
public  embarrassment.  Senatorial  anger  and 
political  problems  with  India. 

The  incident  also  served  to  underscore 
Washington's  ambiguous  attitude  toward  the 
potentially  explosive  situation  In  East  Paki- 
stan, where  Pakistan's  military  suppression 
of  the  Bengali  independence  OMSvement  is  re- 
ported to  have  claimed  nearly  200,000  Ben- 
gEai  lives  and  has  sent  six  million  refugees 
pouring  acrofle  the  Indlaji  border. 

Pew  observers  believed  that  any  deliberate 
official  deception  was  involved.  It  was  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  arms  shipments  re- 
sulted from  a  breakdown  In  internal  com- 
munications between  those  who  make  policy 
at  the  top  and  those  executing  it  on  the 
working  level,  a  phenomenon  that  one  har- 
ried bureaucrat  described  last  week  as  "the 
price  you  pay  for  an  elephantine  govern- 
ment." 

The  bureaucratic  confusion  surrounding 
the  shipments  was  monumental  in  every 
aspect.  The  State  Department,  which  had 
assured  a  number  of  Senators  only  a  few 
weeks  earlier  (in  writing)  that  lio  arms 
shipments  to  Pakistan  were  scheduled,  was 
surprised  to  learn  of  the  sailing  of  two 
freighters  (It  later  discovered  the  third  one) 
and  turned  to  the  Defense  Department  for 
explanation. 

The  Pentagon  checked  Its  computers  and 
produced  the  Information,  startling  the  State 
Department,  that  the  March  25  ban  on  ship- 
ments took  effect  only  on  April  6.  Then,  the 
Administration  explained  that  military 
equipment  delivered  to  Pakistani  officials  in 
the  United  States  before  March  26  could  be 
shipped  anyway.  It  did  not  say  why. 

A  special  high-level  task  force  was  quickly 
formed  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  fovir  days 
elapsed  before  the  State  Department  learned 
that  the  Padma,  the  Pakistani  freighter  load- 
ing In  New  York  last  weekend,  had  saUed  with 
(1)  $1  2-mllllon  worth  of  ammunition,  (2) 
spare  parts  for  military  aircraft,  armored 
vehicles  and  Jeeps  and  (3)  small  radio-con- 
trolled pllotless  drones  for  antiaircraft  gun- 
ners' practice. 

Por  three  days.  State  Department  spokes- 
men and  newsmen  argued  over  the  official 
claim  that  ammunition  was  not  a  "lethal" 
item.  This  stemmed  from  an  earlier  State 
Department  admission  that  the  military  sales 
to  Pakistan,  confined  to  "non-lethal"  items. 
Included  ammunition.  On  the  third  day,  a 
reporter  asked:  "When  does  ammumtlon  be- 
come lethal?  "  The  State  Department  spokes- 
man replied;  "This  is  a  theological  question." 

Left  unclear  was  the  essence  of  United 
SUtes  policy  toward  the  East  PakisUni  crUls 
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against  the  background  of  what  Is  recog- 
nized here  as  a  very  real  threat  of  warfare 
between  India  and  Pakistan  unless  a  political 
.solution  is  promptly  found  for  the  autonomy 
aspirations  of  the  easterner? 

This  threat  emanates  from  the  severe  strain 
that  the  refugee  army  has  plared  on  India's 
resovirces,  the  mount!  n^r  frictions  betwee:i  the 
refugees  and  the  iocal  Indian  population  and 
India's  fear  of  political  radica'.lzatlon  of  the 
East  Pakistan  "freedom  fighters  "  All  these 
factors  are  seen  by  New  Delhi  as  a  direct 
menace  to  the  political  stability  of  the  Indian 
state  of  West  Bengal  and  to  peace  in  the 
subcontinent. 

Indian  policy,  strongly  supported  by 
Britain  and  Canada,  is  to  bring  enough  inter- 
national pres.'^nre  to  bear  on  President  Yahya 
Khan  to  grant  East  Palcistan  its  demands 
for  autonomy.  India  argues  that  this  must 
be  done  if  conditions  are  to  be  restored  in 
East  Pakistan  for  the  return  of  the  refugees. 
She  insists  that  foreign  economic  aid  must 
be  denied  Pakistan  as  an  instrument  of 
pressure. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  on  this 
point  is  ambiguous  The  .Administration's  In- 
stincts, panicolarly  at  the  Pentagon,  are  that 
reasonably  good  relations  with  Pakistan  must 
l>e  maintained  at  all  costs  so  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  close  ties  between  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  view  is  maintained  even 
though  Pakistan  in  recent  years  has  drawn 
close  to  Communist  China. 

Although  the  State  Department  publicly 
counseled  Pakistan  earlier  this  month  to  seek 
"political  accommodation"  with  the  eastern- 
ers— the  first  time  it  had  done  so  after  two 
months  of  bloody  fighting— It  rejects  the 
argument  ttiat  economic  pressure  should  be 
applied. 

However,  a  mission  from  the  World  Bank 
recommended  last  week,  following  a  .survey 
of  the  Pakistani  situation,  that  no  new  fund.s 
be  supplied  by  the  international  aid-to-Paki- 
stan  consortium  until  the  Islamabad  regime 
had  turned  to  "political  accommodation  "  in 
the  East. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  "nmes.  June  29,  1971) 

U.S.  Sats  It  Will  Continue  Aid  to  Pakistan 

Dcspm  Cutoff  Urged  by  Other  Nations 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington.  June  28. — The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration reaffirmed  today  that  it  Intended  to 
provide  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  despite 
international  pressures  to  halt  foreign  as- 
sistance until  the  central  Government 
reached  a  political  accommodation  with  East 
Pakistan. 

Most  of  the  11  nations  forming  the  Aid  to 
Pakistan  Consortium  have  concluded  that 
assistance,  running  at  about  »500-mlliion  a 
year,  should  be  withheld  pending  a  politlcai 
settlement  of  the  crisis  that  has  resulted  in 
the  death  of  an  estimated  200.000  East  Paki- 
stanis and  the  flight  to  India  of  about  six 
million  refugees 

The  World  Bank,  which  coordinates  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan,  has  recommended 
against  further  aid.  Britain.  Canada  and 
Belgium,  among  other  memljers  of  the  con- 
sortium, have  tskken  a  similar  stance. 

Their  positions  emerged  at  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  consortium  held  m  Paris  last 
Monday  to  receive  the  report  of  a  World 
Bank  mission  ttiat  toured  Pakistan.  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  the  president  of  the  bank,  was 
reported  to  have  approved  this  policy  last 
Thursday. 

Administration  olficials  reported  at  Senate 
hearings  today  that  the  United  States  s&id  in 
Paris  that  it  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
denying  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  as  a  politi- 
cal Instrument  of  pressure.  This  view  was 
reaffirmed  here  today. 

Testifying  today  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and   South   Asian   Affairs.   Christopher   Van 
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Hollen,  said  that  by  providing  economic  aid 
the  United  States  would  have  leverage  in  per- 
suading President  Yahya  Khan  to  seek  a 
"political  accommodation"  In  East  Pakistan 
on  the  basis  of  autonomy  and  to  create  con- 
ditions allowing  the  refugees  to  return 

He  admitted,  however,  tha»  such  "leverage" 
•was  not  yet.  measurable  and  that  few  refugees 
had  returned  home 

Mr.  Van  HoHen  also  announced  that  the 
.AdmlnLstration  had  no  plans  for  placing  a 
full  emljargo  on  shipments  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan 

He  told  the  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Senator  Edward  M  Kpnnedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  that  it  was  '  iikely  that  addi- 
tional military  equipment  will  be  shipped 
U>  Pakistan  " 

He  explained  that  while  the  Administra- 
tion had  tialted  the  granting  of  export  11- 
cen.ses  for  military  items  uriiler  Its  lour-year- 
old  program  of  credit  and  cash  sales  after 
the  outbreak  o!  hosillltlfs  m  Eafr  Pakistan 
last  March  25.  the  permit?  issued  before  that 
date  would  not  be  revoked. 

Other  Administration  sources  had  reported, 
however,  that  this  decision  was  made  only 
last  week  by  the  National  Security  Council 
after  newspaper  disclosures  showed  that  at 
least  three  Pakistani  ships  carried  military 
equipment  from  New  York  to  Karachi  despite 
what  the  State  Department  hud  originally 
described  as  a  ban  on  all  shipments. 

KENNEDY    PROTESTS 

The  State  Department  later  Issued  a  clarl- 
flcation.  saj-ing  that  the  ban  did  not  apply 
to  equipment  purchased  by  the  Pakistanis 
before  March.  Under  questioning  by  Senator 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Van  Hollen  conceded  that  the 
S'tAie  Department's  earlier  public  state- 
ments on  the  matter  were  "confusing"  and 
"misleading." 

Later  in  the  day.  State  Department  ol- 
Scials  confirmed  reports  that  the  Pakistani 
freighter  Kaptai.  due  in  New  York  today, 
would  sail  for  Karachi  about  July  2,  "pre- 
sumably with  items  on  the  muniUons  con- 
trol list,"  and  that  between  four  and  five 
other  ships  would  sail  with  similar  cargos 
before  mid-August. 

This  information  led  Senator  Kennedy  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  telephone  Joseph  J.  Slsco, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Sta'^e  for  Near  E^astem 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  to  protest  the  new 
shipments. 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  issued  a  statement 
charging  that  the  hearings  before  his  sub- 
committee this  marnlng  had  Indicated  that 
the  Admlniat  ration's  policy  on  military  sup- 
plies to  Pakistan  was  "misieading  and 
contradictory." 

"In  violation  of  the  understanding  con- 
veyed to  me  and  others  in  Congress,  our 
Government  has  freely  tolerated  »t  least 
three  shipments  of  nxilitary  equipment  to 
Pakistan  over  the  past  two  months."  he  said. 

"Today,  after  tiie  hearings,  we  learned  that 
stlU  another  ship,  the  Kaptai,  Is  docking  in 
New  York  to  be  loaded  with  still  more  mili- 
tary hardware  for  Pakistan  and  four  to  five 
more  ships  are  expiected  to  be  loaded  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

"I've  asked  the  Administration  to  stop  the 
policy  of  shipping  arms  to  Pakistan." 

At  the  subcommittee  hearing.  Mr.  Van 
Hollen  Justified  the  decision  to  continue  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Pakistan  and  to  maintain  the 
validity  of  the  military  export  licenses  on 
the  ground  that  to  do  otherwise  in  a  situa- 
tion of  "civil  strife"  in  East  Pakistan  would 
"be  seen  as  sanctions  and  intrusion  in  in- 
ternal problems." 

He  said  that  the  United  States  had  decided 
to  keeip  selling  "nonlethal"  military  items  to 
Pakistan  so  that  President  Agha  Mohammad 
Yayha  Khan  would  not  turn  to  other  sources 
of  supply,  such  as  Communist  China. 

He  acknowledged,  however,  that  China  had 
been  supplying  arms  to  Pakistan  all  along. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29. 1971 1 

KXNNEOT,  U.S.  Aide  Clash  on  Pakistan 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

The  United  States  has  not  halted  ship- 
ment of  all  military  weapons  to  Pakistan 
because  this  would  turn  the  regime  of 
President  Yahya  Khan  to  "other  eireas  of 
supply."  a  senior  State  Department  ofUclal 
said  yesterday. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Christopher  Van  HoUen  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee hearing  on  refugee  problems  in 
Pakistan  and  India  that  an  outright  em- 
bargo on  arms  shipments  would  be  inter- 
preted by  Pakistan  as  "a  sanction  and  in- 
trusion   Into    Internal    problems." 

In  response  to  sharp  questioning  by  sub- 
committee chairman  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.).  Van  Hollen  said  such  an 
embargo  would  undermine  U.S.  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Pakistani  government  to  estab- 
lish favorable  conditions  for  the  return  to 
East  Pakistan  of  a  reported  six  million 
refugees  now  in  India. 

Showing  impatience  with  his  witness, 
Kennedy  shot  back,  "The  reason  for  our  sup- 
plying arms  Is  that  If  we  don't,  China  or 
Russia  wUI  and  we  want  to  keep  our  lever- 
age. Well,  where  is  our  leverage  now?" 

Van  Hollen  said  the  "other  areas"  to  which 
Tahya  could  turn  Included  Western  Europe 
and  Communist  China.  China,  he  said,  has 
never  ceased  supplying  Pakistan  with  anna. 

When  fighting  between  East  Pakistani  dis- 
sidents and  government  forces  broke  out  la!;t 
March,  Van  Hollen  said,  the  United  States 
"began  a  close  review"  of  Its  policies  and 
"mad«  certain  adjustments  and  took  certain 
steps." 

This  "interim  action"  included  placing  a 
"hold"  on  sales  of  military  equipment  under 
Defense  Etepartment  control  and  a  freeze 
on  Issuing  new  licenses  to  ship  arms  to 
Pakistan  as  well  as  renewing  expired  oermlts. 

Kennedy  termed  government  explanations 
to  date  "highly  misleading"  and  said  he  was 
planning  to  submit  legislation  to  halt  all 
weapons  shipments  to  PaklsUn  "at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment." 

Van  Hollen  conceded  that  official  state- 
ments had  caused  "some  confusion,"  but  he 
denied  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  "mis- 
lead" the  public. 

(In  a  report  from  New  Delhi,  Renter 
quoted  Indian  Foreign  Minister  Swaran  Singh 
as  saying  U.S.  government  ^Mkesmen  were 
contradicting  themselves  over  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Pakistan.  "The  more  I  have  looked 
Into  it  deeply,  the  greater  Is  the  concern," 
he  said.] 

Another  government  wltneu,  John  W. 
SI  pes,  director  of  the  Office  of  Munitions 
Control,  denied  recent  news  reports  that 
two  Pakistan  flag  carriers  were  sailing  from 
the  United  States  to  Pakistan  with  military 
weapons  including  four  planes.  The  only 
munitions  aboard  either  ship  were  3,000 
rounds  of  "sporting  type"  .32  cal.  ammuni- 
tion, he  said. 

As  to  whether  there  were  any  rlflea  aboard, 
Slpes  said,  "If  there  are,  they're  qxM-tlng  type 
too,  for  use  In  safaris." 

"Safaris  in  East  Pakistan,"  Kennedy  re- 
torted, to  lau^ter  from  about  70  persons 
attending  the  session. 

At  a  separate  briefing.  State  Department 
spokesman  Charles  Bray  denied  reports  that 
agreement  was  reached  by  an  11-nation  oon- 
sortltim  m  Paris  last  week  to  halt  all  aid  to 
Pakistan. 

"Formal  aid  commitments  to  Pakistan 
were  neither  invoked  nor  considered  and, 
contrary  to  press  reports,  no  agreement  was 
reached  to  pos^Mne  Indeflnltdy  new  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  to  Pakistan/' 
Bray  said. 

(From  the  Washington  I^ost,  June  30,  1971] 

More  U.S.  Wxapons  Will  Oo  to  Pakistan 
Four  or  five  ships  carrying  licensed  United 
States  military  equipment  will  sail  for  Paki- 
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Stan  in  the  next  month  or  two,  U.S.  officials 
said  yesterday. 

But,  State  Department  press  officer  Charles 
Bray  said,  the  equipment  was  all  licensed 
for  sale  to  Pakistan  prior  to  the  March  25 
arms  clampdown. 

Bray  said  one  ship  'was  already  being 
loaded.  Other  officials  said  four  or  five  vessels 
would  set  sail  In  the  next  one  to  two  months. 

Bray  denied  published  reports  that  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  would  visit 
India  and  Pakistan  for  a  first  hand  view  of 
the  civil  strife  in  East  Pakistan  and  the 
resultant  refugee  crisis  in  India. 

In  New  Delhi,  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  rejected  demands  from  some  of  her 
Congress  Party  members  In  Parliament  tliat 
India  go  to  war  against  Pakistan.  She  said 
her  government  would  not  "embark  on  any 
adventurist  policies." 

"EK)  not  talk  loosely  of  war  or  similar  ad- 
venturist policies,"  Mrs.  Gandhi  repcwtedly 
told  a  party  caucus.  The  meeting  was  closed 
to  the  press,  but  several  members  gave  news- 
men a  summary  of  her  remarks. 

They  said  she  reacted  strongly  to  a  sug- 
gestion from  Y.  S.  Mahajan  that  West  Pakl- 
Btanl  forces  "should  be  thrown  out  by  mili- 
tary methods"  from  East  Pakistan  to  enable 
"democracy  to  be  restored  and  a  popular 
government  under  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  to 
be  formed." 

Mrs.  Gandhi  replied  that  the  situation  in 
East  Pakistan  is  "a  problem  for  the  76  mil- 
lion people  of  the  area  to  decide  themselves." 

She  said  President  Agha  Mohammed  Yahya 
Khan's  speech  Monday  night  which  ruled 
out  any  political  compromise  with  Sheik 
Mujlbur  "vindicated  India's  stand  that  Uie 
military  rulers  in  Pakistan  are  Isolated  from 
the  pec^le  and  have  failed  to  respond  to  their 
democratic  and  secular  urges." 

She  added  that  the  speech  "betrayed  the 
failure  of  the  military  regime  to  install  a 
puppet  government"  m  East  Pakistan. 

Government  sources  said  India's  policy 
toward  the  crisis  In  East  Pakistan  would 
probably  "stiffen"  because  of  Yahya's  speech, 
which  was  considered  unconclUatory  toward 
the  East  Pakistanis  and  hostile  toward  India. 

Rebel  East  Pakistani  leaders  condemned 
Yahya  Khan's  announced  plan  to  return 
civilian  rule  to  Pakistan. 

"Yahya's  speech  once  again  confirmed  the 
fact  that  democracy  is  dead  in  Pakistan," 
a  rebel  Bengali  said  In  Calcutta. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  government  took  over  the 
administration  of  West  Bengel  State  under 
"President's  rule,"  yesterday  for  the  third 
time  m  three  yecu's,  enabling  New  Delhi  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Influx  of  millions  of 
East  Pakistani  refugees  into  the  region. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  1.  1971] 
BIissiNGER  ON  Mission  to  Viztnam,  Pakistan 

President  Nixon  Is  sending  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, assistant  for  national  security  affairs, 
to  Vietnam  and  other  countries  for  a  first- 
hand foreign  policy  report,  the  White  House 
announced  yesterday. 

Kissmger  Is  scheduled  to  leave  today  t<x 
two  or  three  days  in  Saigon.  He  will  then 
visit  Thailand.  India  and  Pakistan,  complet- 
ing his  trip  with  a  stop  in  Paris  to  consult 
Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  chief  U.S. 
delegate  to  ttae  Vietnam  peace  talks. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  that 
Kissinger  would  return  to  the  United  States 
about  July  10  and  report  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

The  President  will  go  to  California  Tues- 
day and  stay  about  two  weeks,  Zlegler  said. 
While  there  he  will  work  primarily  on  budget 
planning,  but  Rogers  will  be  there  part  of 
the  time  fOr  a  foreign  policy  review,  Zlegler 
said. 

Zlegler  said  plans  for  Kissinger's  trip  had 
been  under  discussion  "for  some  weeks."  He 
insisted  that  no  major  change  In  policy  was 
indicated  by  the  visit  and  that  no  untoward 
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develc^ments  at  home  or  atNroad  prompted 
It. 

There  was  widespread  speculation,  never- 
theless, that  the  President  wanted  to  explore 
fH3S8ible  new  moves  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Offi- 
cial sources,  however,  maintained  that  t^e 
trip  was  one  more  attempt  to  bring  Informa- 
tion up  to  date  on  Vletnamlzatlon,  Hanoi  & 
military  Intentions,  the  economy  and  pros- 
pects for  the  presidential  election  Oct.  3. 

Kissinger  is  expected  to  confer  with  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  but  officials  here 
discouraged  speculation  he  may  aiso  meet 
with  Communist  officials  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

The  stops  in  India  and  Pakistan  will  enable 
Kissinger  to  obtain  the  latest  information 
on  the  Pakistan  refugee  problem  and  to  ex- 
press the  President's  hope  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Zlegler  said  that  en  route  to  California 
Tuesday  Mr.  Nixon  would  stop  in  Kansas 
City  to  brief  Midwestern  editors  and  pub- 
lishers on  his  domestic  legislative  proposals. 

Among  officials  who  will  confer  with  the 
President  in  San  Clemente  will  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  Rogers  and  Kissinger,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  B.  Connally  and  George 
P.  Schultz,  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Zlegler  said  that  "the  President  used  this 
period  last  year""  in  San  Clemente  to  work 
on  the  1972  budget,  which  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  January.  He  will  begin  work  on 
the  1973  budget  on  this  trip,  the  press  sec- 
retary said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  1,  1971] 

Canada  Blocks  Shzpiient  or  Weapons  for 
Pakistan 

The  Canadian  government  stopped  a  ship- 
ment of  spare  aircraft  parts  to  Pakistan  and 
said  that  no  Canadian  arms  were  to  be  loaded 
aboard  the  Padma,  which  arrived  in  Mon- 
treal Tuesday  from  New  York. 

Customs  oflVcialB  said  that  the  order 
blocked  the  lofuling  of  46  crates  of  parts  for 
P-86  Sai>re  jets:  an  official  of  the  firm  ship- 
ping the  parts  said  that  the  contracts  went 
back  as  far  as  five  years. 

In  Calcutta,  a  British  doctor  said  titat  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  chcriera  had  struck  the 
West  Bengal  district  of  Bangaon,  60  miles 
northwest  of  Calcutta,  with  500  new  cases 
being  reported  m  one  day  alone.  Although 
medical  authorities  said  cholera  appeared  to 
have  been  contained  elsewhere,  the  physician 
who  headed  an  Inoculation  team  in  the  area 
earlier  this  week,  said  that  "The  number  of 
cholera  victims  Is  doubling  every  day"  In 
Bangaon. 

The  London  office  of  The  New  York  Times 
announced  yesterday  that  the  paper's  cor- 
respondent Sydney  Schanberg  had  been  ex- 
]>elled  from  East  Pakistan  after  being  given 
12  hours'  notice.  He  had  been  in  East  Paki- 
stan for  nine  days. 

(From  the  Sunday  Star,  July  4,  1971  ] 

Pakistan  Skeks  U.S.  BoKSKsa  Dzspitr 
Ekbaroo 

President  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  asked 
the  United  States  to  sell  Pakistan  seven  B57 
reconnaissance-bombers  on  June  9,  three 
months  after  the  government  Imposed  a  ban 
on  all  military  sales  to  his  country,  diplo- 
matic aouroee  said  yesterday. 

Even  though  Pakistan  Is  near  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  dvll  war  that  eruftted  in  East 
Pakistan  In  late  March,  Yahya  apparently  is 
wUUng  to  pay  the  •1.250.000  that  each  of  the 
sophisticated  jet  planes  would  cost,  or  a 
total  of  M,750,000. 

State  Department  officials,  acknowledging 
Yahya's  request,  said  It  was  being  held  in 
abeyance  while  the  United  States  reviews  Its 
entire  military  assistance  profram  to 
Pakistan. 

The  request  heightened  the  anger  of  In- 
dian diplomats  already  smarting  from  dis- 
closures that  military  equipment  was  shipped 
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from  New  York  »bo*r<l  Pakistani  venels  In 
late  June  In  violation  of  the  sale*  ban. 

Both  Inddeota  are  oonaldered  certain  to 
be  dlacuaaed  when  Dr.  Henry  A.  Klaalnger. 
Preeldent  Nixon's  national  security  affairs 
advlaer,  visits  India  and  Pakistan  next  week 
on  hla  way  to  Parla  from  Saigon. 

Pentagon  offldala  would  not  comment  on 
the  Pakistani  request. 

The  B57,  which  was  manufactured  until 
1969,  can  be  used  as  a  tactical  bomber  with 
a  8-ton  bomb  load  or  for  reconnaissance  at 
altitudes  of  50,000  feet. 

There  was  concern  here  that  the  jet  re- 
quest indicates  that  Pakistani  officials  do  not 
take  serloudy  the  ban  Imposed  by  the  United 
SUtes  In  early  AprU,  retroactive  to  March  25, 
the  date  the  Bast  Pakistan  civil  war  began. 

State  Department  officials  acknowledged 
June  23  that  the  embargo  had  been  violated. 
It  was  understood  that  about  $2,000  worth 
of  aircraft  engine  parts  and  aocessories  had 
been  shipped  on  a  Pakistani  vessel  from  New 
York  despite  revocation  of  the  sale  license. 

The  department  Indicated  it  was  a  case  of 
a  Defense  Department  subcontractor  making 
a  delivery  agreed  iipon  before  the  ban  went 
Into  effect. 

Some  officials  beUeve  Yahya  has  inter- 
preted such  shipments  as  a  signal  of  tacit 
endorsement  by  the  Nixon  administration  of 
his  stem  measures  against  East  Pakistan. 

There  also  was  concern  here  that  Pakistan 
envoys  are  mlslnfcMTnlng  Yahya  about  the 
real  extent  of  International  criticism  of  his 
methods  of  putting  down  the  civil  strife. 
This,  they  fear,  could  undermine  world  pres- 
sure on  Yahya  to  restore  dvll  government 
in  East  Pakistan. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  6,  1971] 
Agitxw  Spkaks  on  Asd  to  Vtdia 

BoMBAT. — Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
expressed  U.S.  sympathy  today  for  India's 
burden  In  caring  for  6  million  refugees  from 
the  fighting  in  East  Pakistan  and  said  Wash- 
ington probably  will  seek  to  give  New  Delhi 
"the  additional  economic  assistance  to  handle 
this  matter." 

He  said  he  brought  no  specific  promises  of 
assistance,  but  told  newsmen  aboard  Air 
Force  Two  as  it  fiew  here  from  Singapore  for 
a  90-mlnute  refueling  stop  that  he  believes 
more  VS.  aid  to  India  will  be  under  "con- 
tinued consideration"  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  Is  en  route  to  the  Middle  East. 

Outside  Bombay  Airport,  several  hundred 
Indians  demonstrated  against  continued  U.S. 
military  shipments  to  Pakistan.  Police  kept 
the  demonstrators  from  the  airport,  which 
was  cordoned  off  to  everyone  except  persons 
with  plane  tickets. 

Agnew,  on  a  lO-natlon,  month-long  good- 
will tour,  said  an  Improved  attitude  in  the 
Arab  world  toward  the  United  States  has 
strengthened  chances  for  a  major  U.S.  role 
in  settling  Middle  East  problems. 

The  vice  president,  whose  next  scheduled 
stop  is  Kuwait,  said  he  will  not  try  to  play 
a  role  In  the  Middle  East  negotiations  but 
will  try  to  get  more  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Nixon  administrations'  peace 
efforts. 

Agnew  is  to  spend  nearly  two  days  in  the 
oll-rlch  little  Persian  Oulf  kingdom  of  Ku- 
wait, the  highest-ranking  American  official 
ever  to  visit  there.  On  Thursday  he  will  cross 
the  Arabian  peninsula  to  Jidda,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  vice  president  is  carrying  to  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia  a  message  that  the  U^S. 
government  seeks  a  balance  of  power  that 
will  assure  the  security  of  all  nations. 

He  told  newsmen  In  Singapore  yesterday 
that  In  the  Middle  East  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  counter  the  increased 
Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Moocow's  aid  to  Egypt  by  keeping  "the 
Israeli  govemsxent  supplied  with  sufficient 
disincentive  to  anyone  to  attack  them"  while 
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at  the  same  time  "attempting  to  maintain  a 
non-hostile  posture  toward  the  Arab 
republics." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  fl,  19711 
KisstNcot  Gbxxtxd  In  India  Bt  AssATn.T  On 

U.S.  POLICT 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Nrw  DxLHi. — Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  arrived 
in  India  from  Thailand  today  during  the 
most  angry  outburst  of  disgust  with  U.S. 
policy  to  occvir  here  in  many  years.  A  few 
airport  demonstrators  greeted  him. 

Indian  government  opinion  and  informed 
public  opinion  feel  that  Washington  has  be- 
trayed promises  to  New  Delhi  and  violated 
basic  moral  principles  by  allowing  military 
equipment  to  be  shipped  to  Pakistan  and 
leaving  the  door  open  to  give  it  more  eco- 
nomic aid  despite  the  suppression  of  East 
Pakistan. 

Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  security  ad- 
viser, came  here  on  a  Par  East  tour  to  discuss 
the  "Bangla  Desh"  problem,  which  has 
flooded  India  with  more  than  6  million 
refugees. 

DmacxNcx  sxxn 

There  is  little  enthusiasm  here  for  the 
visit,  a  leading  newspaper  declared  today. 
The  Times  of  India  said,  "The  sharp  diver- 
gence now  revealed  between  Indian  and  U.S 
viewpoints  vls-a-vls  the  developments  in  EUut 
Bengal  scarcely  permits  a  meaningful 
dialogue." 

A  columnist  writing  separately  In  the  same 
paper  said  Kissinger  should  see  "that  Amer- 
ica's credibility  here  has  suffered  enormously 
In  the  past  two  weeks  .  . 

Kissinger  will  meet  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Sirs.  Indira  Gandhi  and  other  top  officials. 
Including  the  defense  and  economic  planning 
ministers.  He  Is  scheduled  to  fly  Thursday  to 
Islamabad  for  talks  with  Pakistani  govern- 
ment leaders. 

Public  accusations  of  U.S.  perfidy  began 
in  India  recently  when  the  foreign  minister. 
Swaran  Singh,  returned  from  Washington. 
About  the  time  he  got  home.  It  became 
known  that  the  United  States  was  shipping 
mUitary  equipment  to  Pakistan,  although 
Singh  thought  he  had  understood  otherwise. 

•Washington's  highest  policymakers  from 
the  President  down,'  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Indian  Express  wrote  today, 
"led  us  up  the  garden  path  and  betrayed  us" 

The  "Hmes  of  India's  Washington  corre- 
spondent wrote  that  the  U.S.  government  has 
shown  It  "will  be  happy  to  continue  business 
as  usual  with  the  kUlers  and  rapists,  once  the 
dust  has  settled  on  the  East  Bengal  scene." 

In  Bangkok,  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khoman  said  Kissinger  had  assured  Thai 
leaders  there  will  be  no  change  in  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  ThaUand,  the  Associated  Press 
reported. 

Thanat  said  Kissinger  brought  a  message 
from  Nixon  reaffirming  the  U.S.  government's 
intention  to  support  Thailand's  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  and  security. 

Kissinger  conferred  with  Premier  Thanom 
KltUkachorn  and  other  leaders  on  the  gen- 
eral situation  In  Indochina  and  "particularly 
exchanged  ideas"  on  the  latest  Viet  Ck>ng 
peace  proposal,  the  foreign  minister  said. 

Both  sides  were  "satisfied"  at  their  oonunon 
approach,  Thanat  said. 

KIBSINGn    SILXNT 

Kissinger  refused  to  talk  to  newsmen.  Am- 
bassador Leonard  Unger  said  the  talks  in- 
cluded discussion  of  "the  whole  question"  of 
U.S.  relations  with  Communist  China  as  well 
as  Washington's  view  of  the  future  In 
Vietnsim. 

"I  can't  tell  you  any  details."  Unger  added. 

Sources  in  Washington  said  earlier  that 
Kissinger  would  assure  the  Thais  that  the 
US.  program  of  military  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  would  not  leave  Thailand  exposed  to 
Communist  attack. 
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United  Press  International  quoted  Saigon 
diplomatic  sources  as  saying  Kissinger  gave 
Prealdent  Nixon's  assurances  to  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  during  his  visit  there  that 
the  Umted  States  Is  "not  going  to  be 
stampeded"  out  of  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Wall  8tr«et  Journal,  July  7,  1971] 
Indians  protesting  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Paki- 
stan shouted  slogans  as  President  Nixon's  se- 
curity adviser,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  arrived  in 
New  Delhi  for  a  two-day  visit.  Other  demon- 
strators turned  out  In  Bombay  where  Vice 
President  Agnew  stopped  to  refuel  en  route 
to  the  Mideast.  Indian  Foreign  Ministry 
sources  said  there  is  a  "crisis  of  confidence" 
In  India's  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  as  a  re- 
sult of  disclosures  that  Pakistan  Is  still  re- 
ceiving U.S.  military  supplies.  It's  believed 
that  Kissinger's  main  task  Is  to  regain  new 
Delhi's  tni0t. 

EXHEBTr    3 EVXNTS    RZLATINO    TO    PAKISTAN 

Civn,  Wa* 

[From  the   Far   Eastern   Economic   Review, 

May  16.  1971] 

Maoists   on   thx   Movx 

(By   Nayan   Chanda) 

Calcutta:  "In  this  cold  world  of  diplo- 
macy, nothing  counts"  said  a  student  leader 
from  Bangla  Desh;  "neither  the  electoral 
majority  of  a  government  nor  the  bloodbath 
of  a  people".  If  the  euphoria  which  greeted 
the  first  split  with  West  Pakistan,  and  which 
was  sustained  by  last  month's  proclamation 
of  the  new  state,  has  faded  under  the  crush- 
ing artillery  of  Punjabi  troops,  courage  and 
determination  remain.  But  resistance  Is  fall- 
ing In  political  terms  ever  more  under  a 
leftist  influence. 

The  first  organised  move  to  override  the 
Awaml  League  and  establish  a  National 
Liberation  Front  took  place  in  Bangla  Deah 
m  the  last  week  of  April.  While  the  League 
and  the  government  it  has  set  up  are  busy 
trying  to  win  diplomatic  recognition,  the 
leftist  groups  under  the  banner  of  the  Libera- 
tion Front  are  preparing  for  "protracted 
people's  war". 

The  only  absentee  at  the  April  26  meeting 
of  leftist  parties  was  Mohammed  Toha's 
EPCP-ML  (East  Pakistan  Communist  Party- 
Marxist  Leninist).  Participating  were  Mau- 
lana  Basbanl's  NAP  (National  Awaml  Party), 
the  Matln-Slkdar  group  which  calls  Itself  the 
EBCP  (East  Bengal  Communist  Party)  and 
the  Zafar-Menon  group  which  had  always 
been  particularly  militant  and  operated  un- 
derground. Leaders  of  some  peasants'  and 
workers'  iinions  were  also  present. 

The  meeting  is  reported  to  have  drawn  up 
a  broad  programme  which  listed  Imperialism 
and  feudalism  as  enemies  to  be  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  an  EBCP  leader,  "the  primary  con- 
tradiction at  this  stage  is  between  the  West 
Pakistani  army  and  big  bourgoisle  and  the 
East  Bengal  people  as  a  whole.  The  contra- 
diction between  feudalism  and  the  people 
takes  second  place,  the  orientation  of  the 
whole  fight  being  anti-imperialist." 

This  leader  was  critical  of  Mohammed  Toha 
for  relegating  the  struggle  against  Weet  Paki- 
stan to  second  place,  tut  he  refused  to  crit- 
icise Peking.  "The  Chinese  stand  U  perfectly 
logical  and  consistent."  he  said.  "In  their 
recent  statements  they  have  scrupulously 
avoided  pledging  support  to  the  integrity  of 
Pakistan.  Peking  will  certainly  support  a 
genuine  antl-lmperlallst  people's  war  by  the 
Bangla  Desh  people."  (It  seems  this  partic- 
ular leader  had  not  heard  Cbou  En-lal's 
message  to  Yahya  Khan  in  which  he  said 
"the  imification  of  Pakistan  and  the  unity 
of  the  people  of  East  and  West  Pakistan  are 
the  best  guarantees  for  Pakistan  to  attain 
prosperity  and  strength")  However,  the  for- 
mal coming  together  of  the  left  parties  shows 
that  events  are  moving  towards  what  many 
commentators  had   predicted:    development 
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at  a  guerrilla  situation.  Ideological  radicallBa- 
tlon  of  the  struggle  and  the  arentual  take- 
over of  the  leadership  by  hardened  revtriu- 
tlonarlea,    possibly   even    Maoists. 

ISLAUABAO'S  BUMD  AlXKT 

(By  a  Corre^>ondent) 

Calcutta:  Some  seven  weeks  after  General 
Yahya  Khan  struck  at  East  Pakistan,  in  a 
military  operation  supposed  to  end  within  72 
hours,  neither  side  is  anywhere  near  the 
kind  of  victory  that  makes  sense  to  the  out- 
side world.  And  it  Is  almost  impossible  even 
to  speculate  what  lies  ahead,  both  for  Bangla 
Desh  and  for  West  Pakistan's  military  regime. 

At  this  stage,  what  matters  most  to  Islama- 
bad is  a  clear  military  victory  over  the  libera- 
tion forces  of  the  self-proclaimed  Bangla 
Deah  government.  Without  such  a  victory, 
there  can  be  no  attempt  to  restore  any  form 
of  civil  administration  to  the  province,  never 
mind  establish  the  kind  of  puppet  govern- 
ment which  was  attempted  early  in  April 
with  the  help  of  some  rlghtwlng  Dacca  poli- 
ticians, including  former  chief  minister 
Nurul  Amin  and  former  foreign  minister 
Hamldul  Huq  Chowdhury. 

It  is  said  that  when  Yahya  launched  his 
offensive,  hoping  to  get  the  situation  well 
under  control  in  a  matter  of  days,  he  still 
had  a  vague  tentative  political  time  table  In 
mind.  The  formation  of  an  Interim  govern- 
ment in  Bast  Pakistan  headed  by  one  of  these 
rlghtwlng  leaders  figured  prominently  in  this 
schedule,  which  envisaged  organising  a  fresh 
election  in  the  province.  A  similar  govern- 
ment would  have  been  formed  in  West  Pakis- 
tan, headed  by  PPP  (Pakistan  People's  Party) 
leader  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  or  his  nominee. 
Bhutto  supported  the  plan  because  it  offered 
him  certain  clear  political  advantages.  With- 
out the  participation  of  the  banner  Awaml 
League  and  National  Awaml  Party  In  the 
election,  the  representatives  elected  from 
East  Pakistan  would  imibably  be  split  into 
small  factions.  This  would  offer  him  an 
opportunity  to  form  the  government  on  the 
basis  of  a  coalition  with  one  or  two  Bast 
Pakistan  groups. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  plan  (dis- 
closed by  a  non-Awaml  politician  who  has 
escaped  to  Calcutta)  is  now  as  good  as  dead. 
There  can  be  no  move  in  the  political  field 
prior  to  a  military  "solution". 

The  government  troops  have  undeniably 
gained  the  upper  hand,  but  it  Is  anything 
but  a  victory.  They  have  captured  all  the 
district  headquarters  and  the  majority  of 
sub-divisional  towns  and  have  successfully 
sealed  much  of  the  border  with  the  Indian 
state  of  West  Bengal.  But  they  have  not  yet 
established  their  authority  on  the  border 
with  the  Indian  province  of  Assam,  where 
the  frontier  lies  partly  through  the  Khasi 
Jalnta  hills  and  partly  along  the  river 
Kushlara. 

The  extremist  Naxalltes,  Maulana  Basb- 
anl's organised  peasantry  and  the  mlliUnt 
Awaml  League  workers  are  now  consolidating 
their  position  in  the  countryside,  organising 
the  pockets  of  resistance,  something  they 
should  have  done  right  from  the  beginning. 
Instead  of  fighting  pitched  batUee  against 
the  federal  troops  in  such  big  towns  as 
Rajshahl,  Jeeaore,  Pabna  and  Sylhet  and  los- 
ing precious  men  and  ammunition.  Again, 
the  border  with  Assam  is  easenUally  rural. 
The  nearest  towns  are  Sylhet  and  Maulvl 
Bazar,  both  some  30  miles  from  the  frontier. 
In  other  words.  If  the  Pakistan  army  wants 
to  seal  off  the  border  with  Assam,  it  must 
move  into  the  villages. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  army 
can  carry  out  a  few  raids  on  scattered  vil- 
lages as  long  as  it  does  not  go  very  far 
from  Its  virban  bases.  The  monsoon  will 
affect  road  communications  and  the  Paki- 
stani army  has  few  motorlsed  patrol  boats. 
In  monsoon  conditions,  government  troops 
may  only  control  areas  within  5  or  10  miles 
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of  each  major  town.  The  rainy  season  will 
hamper  troop  movements,  aerial  bombard- 
ment and  flre-power. 

Another  major  problem  Is  the  usefulness 
of  army  raids.  At  this  stage,  pacification  can 
hardly  be  the  aim  of  an  army  which  has 
already  killed  far  too  many  people  to  inspire 
any  kind  of  trust  and  confidence  anywhere 
in  Bast  Bengal.  Obviously  it  can  hunt  out 
pockets  of  resistance,  hidden  arms  and  rebel 
leaders.  But  civil  Intelligence  and  oo-opera- 
tion  from  the  local  population,  both  non- 
existent, would  be  essential  for  the  troops 
to  lay  their  hands  on  Maoist  leaders — Toha 
or  Abdul  Huq,  Rashld  Menon  or  Sikdar,  or 
countless  others — who  may  well  be  hiding  in 
the  villages. 

The  villagers  can  shelter  members  of  the 
liberation  forces,  hide  arms  and  weapons  in 
the  paddyflelds  and.  when  necessary,  trans- 
port them  from  place  to  place  by  river.  In 
this  respect,  among  others,  Yahya  Kahn's 
troops '  operating  in  Bast  Bengal  are  in  an 
Inilnitely  more  difficult  situation  than  the 
Saigon  government  troops  which  are  out  to 
destroy  all  the  NLF  (National  Liberation 
Front)  strongholds  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  hazards  govemnient  troops  face  In 
the  second  phase  of  their  operation  are  pretty 
clear;  the  position  of  the  Bangla  Desh  Mukti 
Fauj  (liberation  army)  is  vague.  So  far  the 
Muktl  Fauj  is  made  up  of  scattered  guerrilla 
groups  rather  than  an  army  taking  Its  orders 
from  a  well-knit  military  command.  "Gen- 
eral" Usmanl,  named  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Bangla  Deah  as  the  military 
commander.  Is  operating  without  any  com- 
munication facilities.  He  has  developed  a 
courier  service  of  his  own,  but  It  may  still 
be  too  slow-moving  to  help  him  maintain 
effective  coordination  with  his  "troops." 
Even  when  supplies  are  organised  from  out- 
aide,  bow  can  he  ensure  their  use  and  distri- 
bution inside  the  country? 

The  liberation  forces  cannot  yet  work  on 
the  basis  of  a  province-wide  coordinated 
plan.  The  most  they  can  do— and  this  would 
be  worthwhile^is  to  develop  local  plans  of 
action  and  carry  out  commando  (^>eratlons 
against  government  troops:  ambushes,  har- 
assment and  disruption  of  the  army's  com- 
munication lines.  Success  In  these  fields 
could  mean  the  resistance  fighters  came  to 
exercise  control  ovct  hundreds  of  villages 
within  a  defined  territory,  perhaps  In  the 
district  of  Sylhet  along  the  border  of  Assam, 
consolidating  the  position  of  the  Bangla  Desh 
government.  At  the  moment,  this  Lb  the 
best  chance  for  Usmani's  under-fed  bare- 
footed soldiers. 

The  supfKirters  of  Bangla  Desh  face  more 
serious  problems  elsewhere — in  the  field  of 
policy  direction,  and  the  Ideological  approach 
to  the  struggle.  It  was  a  tactical  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Awaml  League  to  exclude 
Maulana  Bashanl  and  Mohammad  Toha  from 
their  provisional  government  set  up  in 
Mujlbnagar  early  last  month  (In  all  prob- 
ability, these  two  leaders  were  not  then  con- 
tactable) ;  but  at  the  local  level  all  the  grovg;>s 
appear  to  be  working  together.  There  may  be 
some  differences  at  the  top,  but  probably 
not  serious  enough  to  cause  serious  concern 
to  the  leadership. 

Despite  their  Ideological  dlffMcnces,  they 
obviously  accept  that  the  present  struggle 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  national 
liberation  movement  calling  for  a  unified 
national  leadership.  Toha,  a  highly  educated. 
Intelligent  person.  Is  unlikely  to  regard  It 
as  a  socialist  revolution  (which  it  is  not)  just 
as  Awaml  League  leculers  who  have  pro- 
claimed the  "Independent  republic  of  Bangla 
Desh"  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  return  to 
a  moderate  approach. 

However,  It  may  prove  hard  to  thrash  out 
possible  dlffMcnces  among  these  groups  on 
the  Issues  of  military  tactics,  obtaining  help 
from  outside,  relations  with  the  big  powers 
or  even  the  kind  of  arms  the  liberation  forces 
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should  use.  The  tactics  of  General  Usmanl, 
a  retired  trained  military  officer  from  the 
Pakistan  army,  may  not  always  fit  In  within 
the  framework  of  what  could  be  loosely 
termed  Maoist  guerrilla  strategy — and  vice 
versa. 

Again,  extreme  leftist  elements  like  Tcriia, 
Abdul  Huq,  Rashld  Menon  and  Stkdar  may 
oppose  attempts  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment (and  Maulana  Bashanl)  to  gain  sym- 
pathy for  the  struggle  from  Delhi.  Washing- 
ton and  Moaoow.  Their  strong  fear  of  big 
power  Intervention  provides  a  psychological 
barrier  between  the  militant  left  and  the 
leadership  of  the  provisional  government. 

With  time,  the  militant  millions  in  East 
Bengal  may  well  develop  a  strategy  of  their 
own  which  can  accommodate  differences 
about  tactics,  political  divergencies  and  even 
the  Ideological  clashes.  "Hie  struggle  Is  un- 
likely to  follow  any  established  pattern.  In 
this  sense,  the  extreme  leftists  may  be  totally 
mistaken  in  aasuming  that  It  will  eventually 
develop  In  an  out-and-out  guerrilla  war, 
Vietnam  style.  To  their  dismay,  they  might 
discover  many  of  the  ln<rredlents  are  absent. 
One  thing  is  certain.  The  strugsle  will  be 
long  and  bitter.  Having  raised  a  new  flag 
over  a  devastated  land,  no  one  in  East  Ben- 
gal dares  lower  It. 

Am  DnjnocA 
(By  Werner  Adam) 

Islamabad:  Depression  symptoms  were 
scarring  the  Pakistan  economy  long  before 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman's  eastern  wing  drew 
blood,  but  last  week  there  was  growing  evi- 
dence the  nation  was  confronted  with  an 
economic  crisis  of  monolithic  proportions. 
The  symptoms,  in  fact,  had  culminated  in  a 
liquidity  crisis,  compelling  the  government  to 
end  all  payments  in  foreign  exchange — both 
principal  and  interest — on  Pakistan's  debts 
for  six  months  from  Bfay  1. 

Members  of  the  Aid -Pakistan  consortium — 
the  VS.,  Canada,  Britain,  Sweden.  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan — and  other  donor  nations 
were  told  of  the  step  only  days  before  It  was 
implemented.  Islamabad  frankly  admitted 
that  Pakistan's  reserves  would  be  "wholly  ex- 
hausted before  too  long  if  all  foreign  ex- 
change commitments.  Including  those  of  debt 
service,  are  to  be  met  in  full,"  but  vowed  to 
meet  all  obligations  With  foreign  exchange 
reserves  Insufficient  even  to  cover  necessary 
Imports  during  the  next  two  months,  the 
country  clearly  was  In  no  position  to  continue 
Its  debt  redemption. 

The  government  blames  the  economic  strife 
on  disturbed  conditions — "particularly  In 
Bast  Pakistan" — resulting  In  an  Interruption 
of  jute  exports  from  the  flrst  week  of  March. 
It  anticipates  that  foreign  exchange  earnings 
in  1970-71  will  be  much  lower  than  earlier 
estimates:  officials  speak  of  an  expected 
shortfall  of  RsMO  million.  The  government 
already  has  moved  to  reduce  strains  on  its 
foreign  exchange  position  by  Imposing  new 
Import  restrictions.  However,  this  measure  Is 
likely  to  be  swallowed  by  military  expenses 
In  the  eastern  sector  and  by  the  upward  price 
trend  resulting  from  such  restrictions.  Indus- 
try faces  increasing  difficulties  in  importing 
raw  materials  and  spare  parts. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Islamabad  Is  rely- 
ing on  the  donor  nations  rather  than  on  its 
own  limited  resources  in  overcoming  the 
crisis.  In  its  aide  memolre  to  the  Aid-Paki- 
stan consortium,  the  government  reminded 
members  ol  a  longer-term  question  for  Paki- 
stan's external  debt.  The  memorandum  de- 
clared :  "It  is  Imperative  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  debt  service  payments  be  examined 
before  too  long  in  order  to  TT««iTit.«iT»  «  rea- 
sonable rate  of  growth  of  Pakistan's  economy, 
for  it  Is  only  such  growth  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  Pakistan   to  repay  its  debts." 

Thus  confronted,  the  World  Bank  imme- 
diately sent  South  Asia  Director  i:PM.  Car- 
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glU  to  lalMsabad  for  talks  with  Preeldent 
Ttkbym  KhAn  and  eoonomlc  adviser  M.  M. 
Ahaied.  Wbetber  the  consortium  members 
will  sanction  Pakistan's  unilateral  decision 
will  depend  on  Carglll's  report  to  his  boss, 
Robert  McNamara,  and  on  a  special  session 
of  the  Aid-Pakistan  consortium  scheduled 
for  Paris  next  month. 

Diplomats  In  Islamabad  who  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  matter  say  consortium 
members  have  little  choice  but  to  accept. 
But  they  foresee  considerable  difficulties  In 
winning  new  aid  pledges  from  the  donor 
countries.  Each  government,  these  diplomats 
point  out,  will  have  to  take  Into  account 
criticism  expressed  by  their  parliaments  and 
public  during  the  civil  war  In  East  Pak- 
istan— taking  care  to  avoid  any  charges  of 
financing  a  "military  adventure",  as  one 
Western  ambassador  put  It. 


Feelinc  the  Impact 
(By  A.  Harlharas) 

New  Delhi. — The  arrival  In  India  last 
week  of  a  three-man  1TN  team,  headed  by 
Deputy  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
Charles  Mace,  has  set  the  stage  for  the  in- 
ternational aid  for  which  India  has  desper- 
ately appealed.  The  problem  Is  already  on 
the  scale  of  two  million — the  estimated  num- 
ber of  Bengalis  who  have  already  Hed  to  West 
Bengal,  Assam,  Trlpura,  Meghalaya  and  Man- 
Ipur.  And  the  flow  of  refugees  continues  at 
probably  a  minimum  rate  of  60,000  a  day: 
If  Pakistan  does  not  allow  relief  missions  to 
operate  In  East  Bengal  more  are  bound  to 
come  as  the  food  situation  there  worsens. 

Meantime  the  first  major  load  of  relief 
supplies  from  British  charities  arrived  In 
Calcutta;  and  UNICEF  (United  Nations 
Children's  Fimd)  announced  that  gravely 
concerned  over  the  plight  of  refugee  mothers 
and  children.  It  was  providing  a  similarly 
large  shipment  of  food  and  drugs.  It  also 
financed  a  charter  flight  which  left  Calcutta 
last  weekend  for  Agartala  carrying  milk  pow- 
der. Most  officials  believe  the  chief  problem 
Is  likely  to  be  transport,  particularly  to 
camps  In  remoter  areas  where  cholera  is 
already  a  problem. 

India  has  impressed  upon  the  International 
community  that  it  cannot  undertake  relief 
operations  sln^e-handed:  it  has  atrt  up  med- 
ical units,  and  poured  nearly  RslO  million 
into  relief  supplies.  But  more  outside  help  is 
vital — as  India  points  out.  it  could  have 
avoided  the  burden  on  it  by  closing  its 
frontiers.  International  agencies  now  seem 
alive  to  the  scale  of  the  problem  and  but  for 
unforeseen  calamities.  It  may  be  possible  to 
avoid  famine  and  widespread  pestilence.  All 
the  same,  the  prospects  of  the  refugees'  early 
return  home  look  bleak,  and  the  strain  on 
India's  economy  will  be  severe. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20,  1971) 

Chinesb    Pusencx    ui    Pajukan    Is    Mobx 

nottcbable 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Rawai-pikdi.  Pakistan,  May  19 — The 
Chinese  presence  in  Pakistan  has  become  in- 
creasingly noticeable  as  new  aid  from  Peking 
Is  announced,  newspapers  praise  Chinese 
policies  and  columns  of  blue-uniformed 
Chinese  officials  march  through  airport  wait- 
ing roocns. 

Last  week  China  pledged  a  new  intereat- 
free  loan  to  Pakistan  of  about  t30-million. 
bringing  total  pledges  to  date  of  Chinese  aid 
to  about  $307-mUUon. 

Western  officials  note  that  of  •4ff0-mllllon 
pledged  ovM'  the  years  to  Pakistan  by  all 
Communist  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  only  about  one-third  has  actually 
been  disbursed. 

China's  loans  to  Pakistan,  which  are  re- 
payable in  commodities  rather  than  cash,  are 
evenly  divided  into  two  categories.  The  first 
is  to  provide  the  means  of  buying  commodi- 
ties, especially  coal,  coke,  rice  and  some  raw 
materials.  The  second  is  for  various  projects. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  projects  was  for  an  arms  fac- 
tory at  Gbazepur,  near  Dacca,  in  East  Paki- 
stan, employing  upwards  of  1,500  workers. 
When  massive  civil  disobedience  by  Bengali 
separatists  disrupted  Bast  Pakistan  In  March, 
the  plant  bad  to  halt  production  for  lack  of 
workers.  The  Oovernment  has  since  reported 
that  work  there  has  resumed. 

The  type  of  equipment  manufactured  at 
the  plant  has  not  been  disclosed,  but  It  Is 
UDdersixxMl  to  include  small  arms  and  am- 
munition of  Chinese  design.  Some  of  this 
equipment  was  probably  used  by  the  army  In 
Bast  Pakistan  in  suppressing  the  separatist 
rebellion. 

U.8.    Am    POLICIES    CRinCIZZD 

Other  Chinese  projects  include  a  heavy- 
machinery  complex  at  Taxila  in  West  Paki- 
stan and  a  380-mile  blacktopped  road  Unking 
Thakot,  West  Pakistan,  with  Sinklang  Prov- 
ince In  China. 

But  the  Chinese  presence  in  Pakistan  has 
acquired  special  slgnlflance  since  the  United 
States  suspended  aid  In  March.  Newspapers 
and  Oovernment  ofOclals  dally  draw  un- 
favorable oomparlsons  between  United  States 
aid  policies  here  and  those  of  China. 

When  a  plane  lo<ul  of  powdered  milk  ar- 
rived from  China  last  week,  officials  pointedly 
noted  that  the  mUk  was  to  be  distributed  by 
Pakistani  officials  themselves  without  for- 
eign supervision.  The  United  States  insists 
that  foreign  observers  be  present  when  goods 
are  distributed  to  Insure  that  they  are  ac- 
tually delivered  bo  the  intended  recipients. 

A  I>aklstanl  official  whose  views  reflect  those 
of  the  Oovernment  recently  told  an  American. 
"If  you  Americans  tell  us  to  go  to  hell,  you 
must  expect  that  we  will  turn  increasingly  to 
China." 

rOOO    IS    A    PROBLEM 

Chinese  aid  to  Pakistan  dates  from  1965. 
the  year  Pakistan  and  India  fought  a  brief 
war  over  the  disputed  Rann  of  Cutch  area 
There  is  a  feeling  here  that  the  struggle  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India  has  to  some  ex- 
tent Involved  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  friend 
of  India  and  China  as  a  friend  of  Pakistan. 

Only  South  Vietnam  has  received  more 
American  aid  than  India  and  Pakistan.  Since 
1954,  Pakistan  has  received  more  than  M 
billion. 

Bengali  separatists  and  others  have  con- 
demned United  States  aid  as  one  of  the  main 
props  of  the  Pakistani  central  Oovernment. 
The  Oovernment.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
charged  that  the  suspension  of  aid  was 
a  political  act  motivated  by  a  wish  to  meddle 
m  Pakistan's  domestic  affairs. 

The  presence  of  uniformed  Chinese  officials 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  local  popula- 
tion. And,  privately,  some  Chinese  have  ex- 
pressed a  certain  sense  of  discomfort  at  living 
in  Pakistan. 

A  minor  problem  is  food.  Moslem  law, 
which  Is  practiced  rigidly  in  Pakistan,  pre- 
cludes the  eating  of  pork.  The  Chinese  miss 
this  and  also  vegetable  cooking  oils  from 
home  and  other  specialties. 

Pakistan,  currently  governed  under  mar- 
tial law  by  the  army.  Is  not  a  socialist  coun- 
try. For  the  most  part,  the  Chinese  diplo- 
matically  avoid   political   discussion   here. 

But  most  experts  feel  that  China  will  as- 
sert a  cautious  but  Increasingly  Important 
role  In  Pakistan. 


[From  the  New  York  'nmes,  May  23,  1971) 
East  Pakistan:   Thrxx  Million  Links  in  a 
Chain  op  Misebt 
(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
Nrw  Delhi. — The  frightened  refugees  pour- 
ing into  India  from  East  Pakistan  have  poeed 
for  New  Delhi  a  problem  perhaps  as  serious 
as  any  it  has  faced  since   independence  In 
1947. 

According  to  Indian  figures,  the  number  of 
Bengalis  who  have  crossed  over  to  escape 
the  Pakistan  Army — which   since  March  25 
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has  been  trying  to  crush  the  Bengali  Inde- 
pendence movement  In  East  Pakistan — has 
topped  three  million.  Tens  of  thousands 
more  arrive  every  day — pitiful,  dazed,  broken 
p>eople  carrying  a  few  salvaged  belongings. 
Some  are  wounded.  Others  have  died  on  the 
way. 

They  are  now  massed,  like  a  human  chain. 
In  schools,  public  buildings  and  open  fields 
along  India's  13S0-mlle  border  with  East 
Pakistan.  India  Is  trying  to  provide  ade- 
quate shelter  and  care,  but  camps  of  tents 
or  bamboo-and-thatch  barracks  cannot  be 
erected  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  flow 
Schools  have  been  shut  down  to  house  some 
of  the  refugees,  but  these  cannot  be  kept 
closed  indefinitely. 

CHOLEBA  THREAT 

Sanitary  facilities  are  Inadequate,  adding  to 
an  already  severe  health  problem.  Indian 
hoapltals  are  overflowing  with  the  wounded 
and  sick,  many  of  whom  have  to  lie  on  mats 
in  the  corridors  and  aisles.  Dysentery  Is  rife. 
Cholera  and  smallpox  have  broken  out.  And 
much  of  this  is  taking  place  in  dlfflcult-to- 
reach  border  r^lons — Assam,  Meghalaya  and 
Trlpura — where  medical  care  In  normal 
times  Is  either  Inadequate  or  nonexistent. 
The  problem  of  getting  enough  food  to  these 
remote  areas  is  also  straining  India's  lim- 
ited resources. 

And  In  the  one  easily  accessible  area.  West 
Bengal  state,  the  refugee  Influx  has  caused 
food  shortages  and  forced  prices  up.  At  the 
same  time,  refugees  offering  to  work  In  the 
fields  at  any  price  have  driven  the  dally  wage 
rate  down.  Resentment  among  local  poor 
Indians  has  already  surfaced,  and  in  an  over- 
crowded tlnderbox  state  like  West  Bengal, 
one  quarter  of  whose  46  million  population 
is  of  earlier  refugee  origin,  this  could  be 
explosive. 

Hindu-Moslem  tensions  are  also  feared. 
Over-all,  the  refugee  breakdown  is  60  percent 
Hindu  and  40  percent  Moslem.  Though  Mos- 
lems predominate  In  East  Pakistan,  the 
Pakistan  Army  appears  to  be  striking  hard 
at  the  minority  Hindus,  who  have  always 
been  regarded  by  the  West  Pakistanis  as  pro- 
Indian  and  who  gave  overwhelming  support 
In  last  December's  election  to  the  autonomy- 
minded  Awaml  League  party,  which  has  now 
been  outlawed. 

The  Indians  are  worried,  and  not  without 
cause.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhl's  Oov- 
ernment feels  that  the  PakistanU  are  deUb- 
erately  terrorizing  Bengali  Hindus  and  other 
potential  dissidents  into  fieelng  across  the 
border  to  place  grave  strains  on  India's  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric.  The  Indians  also  fear 
that  Icxge  numbers  of  Pakistani  agents  are 
crossing  over,  undetected,  with  the  refugees 
Further,  New  Delhi  Is  concerned  that  the 
refugee  camps  might  eventually  become  mili- 
tary staging  aeras  for  the  Independence 
struggle,  thereby  becoming  a  target  for  the 
Pakistan  Army  and  turning  'the  border  into 
a  battle  arena. 

As  a  result,  India  last  week  mounted  a 
massive  diplomatic  and  publicity  campaign 
to  try  to  mobilize  world  pressure  against 
Pakistan.  The  Indian  message  being  spread 
In  world  capitals  Is  that  unless  other  govern- 
ments persuade  Pakistan  to  halt  its  "deliber- 
ate campaign  of  terror"  and  "deliberate  ex- 
pulsion "  of  Bengalis.  India  will  be  "forced 
to  act  to  protect  our  national  Interests." 
What  "forced  to  act"  means  is  not  clear,  and 
most  diplomats  here  do  not  think  India 
has  actually  mapped  out  in  any  detail  what 
she  will  do  if  the  world  response  is  disap- 
pointing. 

WORSE  THAN  CYCLONE 

Though  the  civil  war  has  caused  more 
human  disruption  than  the  killer  cyclone 
that  struck  East  Pakistan  last  November, 
foreign  governments  have  been  far  less  re- 
sponsive with  relief.  Within  days  of  the 
cyclone,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  relief 
goods  had  been  flown  in,  and  much  more 
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had  been  pledged  for  long-range  rehabilita- 
tion. The  war  refugees  started  fiowlng  into 
India  nearly  two  months  ago  and  foreign  aid 
still  totals  only  a  few  million  dollars.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  refugees  for  just  one 
year  will  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
which  India  clearly  cannot  handle  alone. 

The  apparent  reason  for  the  sluggish  for- 
eign response  Is  that  tJie  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations  were  reluctant  to  give 
much  aid  unilaterally  for  the  refugees,  fear- 
ing that  this  might  imply  support  for  the 
Bengali  Independence  movement  and  thus 
alienate  the  Pakistan  Oovernment — which 
has  insisted  that  the  civil  war  is  entirely  an 
Internal  matter  and  that  most  of  the  refugees 
are  "Indian  infiltrators"  who  have  been 
routed  by  the  Pakistan  Army. 

The  Western  nations  were  looking  for  an 
international  relief  effort,  a  less  offensive 
conduit  through  which  to  channel  their 
donations.  The  appeal  last  week  by  U  Thant, 
United  Nations  Secretary  Oeneral,  "for 
humanitarian  assistance  ...  on  an  emer- 
gency basis"  has  presumably  provided  this 
umbrella  Yet  even  If  the  immediate  relief 
problem  is  eased,  and  with  it  India's  finan- 
cial burden,  the  much  more  crucial  question 
will  remain — when  will  it  be  safe  for  the 
refugees  to  go  home  again? 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  May  23, 

1971) 

Pakibt*ni  Rebels  Seize  Rim  Boat, 

Condemn  17 

Rawalpinsi,  Pakistan. — Eaat  Pakistani  dis- 
sidents have  seized  the  passenger  river 
steamer  The  Rocket  and  sentenced  17 
of  its  non-Bengali  passengers  to  death  in 
a  "people's  court,"  diplomatic  sources  said 
yesterday. 

This  indlcatad  resistance  Is  oontlnulng  in 
the  East  despite  army  claims  of  eruahing  It, 
they  added. 

The  sources  said  such  incidents  main- 
tained a  "climate  of  terror,"  preventing  pcdi- 
tlclans  from  collaborating  with  the  regime 
and  frightening  West  Pakistani  civil  servanU 
who  have  been  assigned  to  work  In  the  Bast 
since  the  army  crackdown  against  Shlek 
Mujlbur  Rahman  and  bis  now- banned 
Awaml  League. 

According  to  the  diplomats,  dlsstdenta  are 
also  seizing  barges  and  burning  cargoes  of 
jute  on  their  way  to  market  towns. 

According  to  the  informants,  dissidents  in 
early  May  halted  the  steamer  which  makes 
regular  runs  between  Dacca  and  Khulna, 
40  miles  southwest  of  Dacca  and  the  home 
territory  of  Sheik  Mujlb,  as  he  is  familiarly 
known. 

They  selected  17  persona  to  be  tried  at  a 
people's  court  in  Jaynagar  High  School  in 
Qopalganj.  According  to  one  witness,  12  of 
the  17  sentenced  to  death  were  executed. 

The  Rocket,  which  often  carried  foreign 
tourists  on  treasure  cruises  through  part  of 
the  Sunderban  Jungles,  was  operated  by  a 
private  Pakistani  river  service. 

Sources  said  the  identity  of  the  dissidents 
were  not  known.  They  speculated  the  re- 
sistance movement  was  being  taken  up  more 
by  radical  groups  not  connected  with  the 
Awaml  League. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Bitoy  23,  X971) 

India  Seeks  Halt  in  Retdges  Flow 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

New  Delhi. — India  has  mounted  a  broad 
diplomatic  and  publicity  campaign  to  try  to 
mobilize  world  pressure  on  Pakistan  to  halt 
the  refugee  flow  from  the  East  Pakistan. 

More  than  three  million  Bengalis  have 
poured  into  India,  and  the  Indians  charge 
that  the  refugees  have  fled  as  a  result  of  the 
two-month-old  drive  against  the  Bengali 
Independence  movement  In  the  east. 

The  message  that  Is  being  spread  with  unu- 
sual  vigor  in  the  local  press  here  and  by 
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Indian  diplomats  abroad  is  that  unless  the 
world  community  persuades  Pakistan  to  stop 
her  "deliberate  campaign  of  terror"  and 
"deliberate  expulsion"  of  Bengalis,  India  will 
be  "forced  to  act  to  protect  our  national 
interests." 

Indian  officials  do  not  elaborate  on  what 
"forced  to  act"  means,  and  foreign  diplomats 
here  doubt  that  New  Delhi  has  made  any 
definite  plans  for  its  next  step  if  world  re- 
sponse proves  disappointing. 

But  the  refugee  and  border  situation  is 
becoming  more  serious,  and  while  it  is  clear 
that  neither  India  nor  Pakistan  wants  an- 
other war,  observers  here  do  not  rule  out  the 
poasibUity.  Should  a  military  clash  erupt, 
India  is  hoping  that  both  Indian  public  opin- 
ion and  world  opinion  will  have  been  pre- 
pared for  it  and  will  understand  India's  case. 

PKE88UBE   ON   GOVEBMMENT 

Another  apparent  reason  for  the  tough 
stance  is  to  satisfy  the  wide  public  sympathy 
in  India  for  the  Bengali  independence  strug- 
gle and  to  relieve  some  of  the  resultant  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  to  grant  recognition 
to  the  recently  proclaimed  government  of 
Bangla  Deah,  or  Bengal  nation,  the  Bengali 
name  the  insurgents  have  given  to  East 
Pakistan. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi  has  said  she 
feels  recognition  at  this  time  would  be  a  mis- 
take because  it  would  lend  credence  to  Paki- 
stan's charge  that  the  independence  move- 
ment was  engineered  by  India  in  order  to 
dismember  Pakistan.  The  pressure  for  recog- 
nition will  be  renewed  by  opposition  parties 
when  the  next  session  of  Puliament  opens 
on  Monday,  and  Mrs.  Oandhi  will  now  enter 
the  session  with  fresh  ammunition. 

The  Indian  diplomatic  offensive;  which 
began  this  week,  was  preceded  by  a  protest 
note  to  Pakistan,  which  said  that  the  miU- 
tary  action  in  East  Pakistan  "has  created  a 
human  problem  of  imparalleled  magnitude 
which  is  capable  of  producing  serious  reper- 
cussions in  the  area  leading  to  a  threat 
to  peace  in  the  region." 

In  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Oandhi  said, 
"If  a  situation  was  forced  upon  us,  then  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  fight." 
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so  PEBCENT  EaNDT7 

The  Indian  Oovemment  believes — and  Its 
ambassadors  reportedly  have  been  Instructed 
to  convey  to  foreign  Oovemments  that  the 
Pakistani  Army  is  now  calculatedly  terroriz- 
ing certain  unwanted  elements  in  the  Bast 
Pakistan  population,  such  as  the  mlnortty 
Hindus,  so  that  they  will  flee  across  the 
border  and  place  grave  strains  on  India's 
economic  and  social  fabric. 

The  refugees  are  about  60  percent  Hindu 
and  40  percent  Moslem.  From  their  ooxn- 
poeltlon  and  their  accounts  of  what  hap- 
pened in  their  villages,  it  would  ^spear  that 
the  army's  main  targets  are  students,  young 
people.  Intellectuals,  party  workers  for  the 
now-banned  Awaml  League  and  Hindus,  who 
voted  strongly  for  the  proautonomy  Awaml 
League  in  last  December's  election  and  who 
have  always  been  regarded  as  pro-India  by 
the  West  PakisUnls. 

Some  West  Pakistani  newspapers  have  been 
attempting  recently  to  blame  the  Hindu 
vote  for  setting  off  the  conflict.  The  papers 
argue  that  Hindus  should  never  have  been 
given  an  equal  franchise  in  an  Islamic  state. 

In  a  statement  on  the  refiigees  yesterday, 
Pakistan's  President,  Agha  Mohammed  Yahya 
Khan,  said  that  "bona  fide  Pakistani  citi- 
zens are  welcome  to  return  to  their  homes.'" 

President  Yahya  repeated  Pakistan's  con- 
tention that  many  of  the  refugees  are  Indian 
Infiltrators  who  entered  East  Pakistan  to 
help  the  insurgents.  He  said  violence  by  anti- 
state  elements  had  forced  a  number  of  In- 
nocmt  persons  to  seek  shelter  In  India,  and 
he  contended  that  other  Bengalis  "were  en- 
couraged by  India  to  leave  vrtth  the  object 
of  disrupting  East  Pakistan's  economic  life." 


COOT  CONCXKN8  INDIA 

Home  of  the  refugees  this  correqx>ndent 
interviewed  on  a  recent  three-day  tour  of 
refugee  camps  mentioned  any  factor  but  the 
Pakistan  Army  in  explaining  why  they  fled 
East  Pakistan. 

The  cost  of  sheltering  and  feeding  the 
Bengali  refugees — estimated  at  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year — Is  considered 
prohibitive  for  India,  whose  resources  are  al- 
ready strained  by  a  population  of  550  mil- 
lion. 

India  is  even  more  worried  about  the  social 
tensions  and  security  problems. 

(From  th(  New  York  Times,  May  24,  1971] 

A  Political  Solution  pob  East  Pakistan 

Is  Ubszo  bt  Bhittto 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan,  May  23. — Zulflkar  AU 
Bhutto,  leader  of  West  Pakistan's  majority 
party,  warned  today  that  Pakistan  was  in 
danger  of  disintegration  unless  a  quick  polit- 
ical solution  was  found  for  the  crisis  in  Bast 
Pakistan. 

"If  the  situation  in  Pakistan  oontaiues  to 
deteriorate,  and  events  are  moving  fast,"  Mr. 
Bhutto  told  a  group  of  newsmen,  "we  cannot 
guess  what  will  happen.  The  economic  crisis 
in  Pakistan  was  alarming  even  before  the 
events  in  East  Pakistan.  The  solution  Is 
urgent  and  it  can  only  be  found  by  the  lead- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Bhutto  leads  the  Socialist-oriented 
Pakistan  People's  party  in  West  Pakistan, 
which  won  88  seats  in  the  election  for  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  last  Dec.  7.  Pakistan's  mili- 
tary leadMv  never  convened  the  assembly  be- 
cause negotiations  over  sharing  of  power 
between  the  Pakistan  People's  party  and  Bast 
Pakistan's  dominant  party,  the  Awaml 
League,  broke  down. 

On  tlarch  26,  -the  army  moved  into  East 
Pakistan  to  crush  the  Bengali  separatist 
movement.  The  Awmml  League,  which  had 
won  167  seats,  was  banned  and  Its  leader. 
Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahamadr,  was  imprisoned 
on  charges  of  treason. 

"To  Insist  here  that  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  pec^le  are  power  hungry  in 
wanting  to  assume  office  la  like  calling  Presi- 
dent Nixon  power  hungry  for  wanting  to 
occupy  the  White  House  after  he  was 
elected,"  Mr.  Bhutto  said. 

"On  Dec.  7  the  people  made  their  cboloss 
and  the  result  was  three  forces  In  the  cotmtry 
try— ^the  Oovemment.  the  Pakistan  People's 
party  and  the  Awaml  League.  Now  the  Awaml 
League  Is  banned  so  there  are  only  two  forces. 
We  must  accept  that  political  reality." 

Mr.  Bhutto  called  for  a  moratorium  on  for- 
eign debt  repayment,  but  a  more  precise 
word  is  default.  There  Is  a  food  crisis.  There 
is  labor  unrest.  There  is  total  loss  of  con- 
fldence  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry.  Tlwre  is 
a  fall  in  production  with  no  Immediate  like- 
lihood of  improvement.  We  speak  a  lot  in  this 
country  about  the  hostile  foreign  press.  Well, 
if  we  want  a  better  press  we  must  have  a  na- 
tion which  is  not  a  graveyard  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations." 

[From  the  New  York  'nmes,  iSa,y  26,  1971) 

Yahta  Acain  Sats  Aim  Is  Civil  Rttlb 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan. — ^President  Agha  Mo- 
hammad Yahya  Khan  said  today  that  he  was 
determined  to  bring  about  "an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  power"  to  a  civilian  government. 

Oeneral  Yahya  told  a  group  of  foreign  cor- 
respondents at  the  presidential  mansion  here 
that  he  would  present  a  plan  for  doing  so  in 
"two  or  three  weeks." 

"I  have  been  saying  for  the  past  two  years 
that  It  [the  transfer]  would  happen,"  he 
declared,  "and  last  December  j  when  elections 
for  a  constitutional  assembly  were  held]  I 
said,  'By  Ood,  I've  done  it.' 
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"Wdl.  ru  •till  do  It  even  though  some  of 
my  oountrymen  don't  like  the  Ide^  They  My: 
"What  the  heU'a  golnc  on?  Thla  wUl  lead  to 


"But  I  am  determined  on  an  orderly  trans- 
fer of  poiver  to  the  elected  repreaentetlvee  of 
the  people." 

MAiCH  M^rmro  PLAmnD 

The  National  Assembly  elected  last  Decem- 
ber was  to  have  met  March  3  to  start  to  write 
a  constitution  that  woiild  return  Pakistan 
to  clTlllan  rule.  But  Oeneral  Tahya  postponed 
the  seeaton  when  the  Pakistan  Paople's  party, 
the  dominant  political  group  of  West  Paki- 
stan, which  had  won  only  a  minority  role  In 
the  assembly,  said  U  would  not  attend. 

A  series  of  protest  strlkee  f  oUowM  In  Bast 
Pakistan,  whose  principal  party,  the  Awaml 
League,  bad  c^tiired  a  commanding  ma- 
jority In  the  assembly  on  a  i^atform  of  re- 
gional autonomy. 

Oeneral  Tahya  was  asked  today  if  his  plan 
for  an  "orderly  transfer  of  power"  would  also 
apply  to  the  Awaml  League,  which  led  the 
Bengali  separatist  movement  In  East  Paki- 
stan. The  league  was  outlawed  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  army  crackdown,  which  began 
on  March  36. 

The  President  replied  that  the  Awaml 
League,  as  a  political  party,  would  "remain 
forever  banned." 

But  he  said  tliat  mtmy  members  of  the 
Awaml  League  had  been  misled  by  the  sepa- 
ratist cause  and  were  welcome  to  assume 
their  functions  as  representatives  later. 

"Some  people  have  spoken  of  a  general  am- 
nesty for  the  Awaml  League."  the  President 
said. 

"For  thoee  who  were  genuinely  misled,  all 
right,  but  for  those  who  committed  rebellion, 
murder,  looting,  raping  and  arson,  no.  I  shall 
deal  with  those  criminals." 

Today's  meeting  was  the  first  President 
Tahya  has  had  with  the  foreign  press  since 
the  military  action  began  in  East  Pakistan. 

He  spoke  particularly  bitterly  about  Sheik 
Mujlbur  Rahman  leader  of  the  Awaml 
League,  who  Is  now  believed  to  be  Imprisoned 
on  charges  of  treason. 

"He  was  plotting  against  me,"  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "He  even  tried  to  have  me  arrested, 
I  haar  he  confessed  that  himself." 

"What  did  he  bave  to  loee,  for  Ood's  sake? 
I  offered  him  the  Prime  Ministry  on  s  silver 
platter  and  be  refused  It.  always  talking  of 
separate  legislatures  for  East  and  Weet  Pak- 
istan and  so  forth." 

"Ill  be  damned  If  IH  see  Pakistan  divided." 
the  President  added. 

Asked  about  the  fate  In  store  tor  Sbelk 
Mujlb,  the  President  replied:  "Why  is  that  of 
any  Interest  to  you?  Sheik  Mujlb  U  a  citizen 
of  Pakistan  and  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
wUl  deal  with  him  as  It  sees  fit." 
won't  whip  up  raKi«ZT 

On  the  subject  of  Pakistan's  hostile  r«la- 
tioQs  with  India,  the  President  said  that  "In 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  (the  Indians]  dMi't 
want  war."  and  added.  "I  could  whip  up  a 
frenzy  for  war  very  quickly  In  my  country 
but  I  refuse  to  do  so." 

Touching  on  the  severe  strains  on  recent 
relatloDS  between  Pakistan  and  tbe  United 
States,  President  Tahya  said  that  be  had  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  President  Nlzon. 

"It  was  a  very  warm,  kind  personal  letter 
In  which  Mr.  Nixon  offered  to  do  anything 
he  could  to  help,"  he  said. 

Today's  meeting  at  the  presidential  man- 
sion was  held  primarily  for  the  10  correspond- 
ents who  are  being  permitted  to  enter  East 
Pakistan  tomorrow  for  a  four-day  visit.  They 
represent  United  Press  International.  Tbe 
Loe  Angeles  Times.  The  Washington  Poet,  the 
West  Oerman  news  agency  DJ>_A.,  Agence 
Prance- Free se.  Le  Monde,  Par  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  the  Kyodo  news  agency  and 
Asahl  Shlmbun  and  Tomlurl  Shlmbun  of 
Tokyo. 
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This  Is  tbe  second  such  trip  since  all  for- 
eign oorreapondenta  were  expelled  from  East 
Pakistan  March  26.  The  New  Tork  Times  was 
represented  on  the  first  trip  earlier  this 
month. 

The  President  said  that  after  the  latest 
group  returned  all  foreign  correspondents 
would  be  Invited  to  go  to  East  Pakistan.  He 
also  asserted  that  censorship  of  dispatches 
sent  by  foreign  oorrespondents  In  Paki- 
stan had  been  lifted  since  the  first  trip  to 
Bast  Pakistan. 

A  number  of  ccMrreapondents  here  have 
complained  of  many  deletions  in  their  oc^y 
since  then,  however,  and  all  prees  cablegrams 
still  must  be  approved  by  a  Oovernment 
oeoBor. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May  2S,  1971] 

Mastxal  PAKJBTAia  Chzct — Agha  Mohammad 
Tahta 

President  Agha  Mohammad  Tahya  Khan 
seldom  ventures  out  In  public  without  a 
swagger  stick  tucked  under  hU  arm.  even 
when  wearing  a  business  siilt. 

Associates  say  be  does  it  to  preserve  an 
image  as  military  commander  in  chief  with 
a  caretaker  role  in  public  life.  But  time  and 
the  tides  of  Pakistani  politics  and  civil  strife 
have  obecured  the  unage  of  the  man  and 
the  future  of  his  country.  When  Oeneral 
Tahya  replaced  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  as 
President  In  March,  IMO.  one  of  his  first 
orders  of  business  was  to  pledge  his  deter- 
mination to  establish  a  civilian,  democratic, 
constitutional  government,  disclaiming  any 
personal  ambition  to  continue  tbe  autocratic 
rule  of  his  predecessor. 

Testerday — two  years,  one  month  and  38 
days  later — tbe  President,  meeting  foreign 
correspondents  for  tbe  first  time  since  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  in  East  Pakistan  two 
month  ago,  again  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  about  a  civilian  government. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  he  was  finding 
the  deed  more  difficult  than  the  word. 

President  Tahya,  pronounced  TA-TA,  now 
54  years  old,  bad  been  a  military  man  all  of 
his  adult  life  until  he  aarimed  power  two 
years  ago.  The  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
mlUtary  men.  he  attended  military  schools, 
fought  In  World  War  n  and  In  the  1906  war 
with  India  over  ifaj^mir  and  roee  rapidly 
through  the  ranks  of  the  Pakistani  Army. 

TOTTKOXST   aaiBADISB 

Known  as  "Tbe  Chief"  to  his  men,  he  'vas, 
at  34,  the  youngest  brigadier,  at  40  his  coun- 
try's youngest  general,  and  in  June,  19M,  at 
the  age  of  40.  Pakistan's  youngest  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Since  becoming  President,  he  has  wrought 
some  changes:  curbing  business  monopolies, 
bringing  corruption  charges  against  hun- 
dreds of  former  ofllclals.  raising  minimum 
wages.  Increasing  allocations  for  education 
and  development,  and  fostering  the  elec- 
tion of  a  National  Assembly  last  December — 
the  first  free  national  election  In  33  years 
of  Pakistani  Independence. 

But  In  a  nation  of  130  million  people, 
where  more  than  30  political  parties  compete 
for  attention  and  where  poverty  is  wide- 
spread, the  very  meaning  of  democracy  and 
constitutional  government  is  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

Although  the  President  says  he  seeks  even- 
tual civilian  rule,  be  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  military  power  is  tbe  nation's 
cohesive  force,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

AN    KXACTIMC    80LDIXB 

A  stocky,  silver-haired  man  with  heavy 
eyebrows  and  a  big  chin,  President  Tabjra  is 
described  by  fellow  officers  as  an  exacting 
profeeslonal  soldier  in  public  and  a  con- 
vlval  conversationalist  In  private. 

He  was  bom  In  Peshawar,  on  the  North- 
west Frontier  of  British  India,  on  Feb.  4. 
1917,  into  the  hlstorloaUy  important  QuizU- 
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bash  faoolly.  whose  name  means  "rad  tur- 
bans." The  family  was  deaoended  ftom  the 
elite  soldiery  of  Naga  Shah,  the  Persian  ruler 
who  conquered  Delhi  early  in  the  18th 
century. 

At  18  he  entered  the  Indian  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Debra  Dun  and  was  graduated  with 
the  title  of  King's  Cadet,  awarded  for  being 
first  in  his  class.  He  later  attended  Junjab 
University. 

In  World  War  n.  he  saw  action  In  Egypt. 
Libya  and  Italy,  and  when  India  was  par- 
titioned in  1947,  he  set  up  the  Pakistani  Staff 
College,  having  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel. 

As  bo  rose  quickly  through  the  military 
ranks,  he  became  closely  associated  with 
President  Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  and  was 
reported  by  British  souroes  to  have  been  a 
ki^  figure  In  the  coup  d'6tat  that  brought 
General  Ayub  to  power  in  1968. 

In  the  1966  border  war,  General  Tahya  was 
awarded  the  Hllal-1-Jurat,  Paklsttua's  second 
highest  military  honor,  for  his  performance 
In  the  Cbamb  sector. 

The  President  is  married,  and  has  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  In  keeping  with  Moslem 
custom,  his  family  keeps  discreetly  in  the 
background. 

(From   the   Christian   Science   Monitor. 
May  26,  1971) 

Powxs  Shift  to  Dacx:a  Politicians? 

(By  DenzU  PelrU) 

Nrw  Dklri. — Pakistan's  President  Tahya 
Khan  is  expected  to  announce  a  transfer  of 
power  to  poUtlclans  In  the  rebtillous  east 
wing  of  his  country  when  he  visits  Dacca, 
Its  capital,  early  next  month. 

He  Is  evolving  a  working  arrangement  with 
a  group  that  includes  compliant  second- 
rung  politicians  from  the  Awaml  League. 

These  men  did  not  Join  the  breakaway 
Bangla  Desh  government  announced  by  the 
resistance  movement  last  month. 

They  surrendered  to  the  Army  after  mili- 
tary action  began  following  the  breakdown 
of  talks  between  President  Tahya  and  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman,  the  Awaml  League  leader. 

Since  then  East  Pakistan  has  been  under 
a  military  governor,  Oen.  Tlkka  Khan. 

When  asked  a  few  days  ago  by  reporters 
whether  there  would  be  a  transfer  of  power, 
the  Pakistani  President  replied:  "Who  Is 
there  to  receive  It?" 

A  modified  form  of  autonomy  for  the  east 
wing  now  win  probably  be  handed  over  to 
the  "reasonable  men"  he  had  hoped  to  dis- 
cover at  the  time  he  started  military  action. 

Greater  Job  opportunities  will  be  given  to 
East  Bengalis,  especially  in  the  upper  strata 
of  administration,  thus  reducing  their  list 
of  grievances. 

The  Pakistani  President  also  hopes  that 
the  new  move  will  appease  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  pressing  him  for  some  po- 
litical accommodation  to  help  It  continue 
with  Its  aid  program. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  36,  1971] 
NoaooT  SxKKS  Was,  Sats  Tahta  Khan 
Kasachi. — Pakistan  President  Agha  Tahya 
Khan  said  today  that  "nobody  wants  war" 
since  it  would  solve  nothing.  Tahya  said  he 
believes  Mrs.  Gandhi  did  not  want  a  war 
despite  her  recent  statements. 

Tahya  told  journalists  that  he  would  an- 
nounce a  plan  within  a  few  weeks  to  turn 
over  governmental  power  in  Pakistan  to  rep- 
resentatives elected  last  December.  He  also 
offered  amnesty  to  members  of  the  seces- 
sionist Awaml  League  who  did  not  commit 
crimes  In  the  initial  fighting  last  March  in 
East  Pakistan. 

He  said  President  Nixon  had  offered  Pak- 
istan aid  In  what  Tahya  called  a  "warm- 
hearted, kind,  personal  letter  of  friendship," 
received  Satiirday. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  25,  1971] 
India  Raps  Powers  Over  E.  Pakistan 

New  Delhi. — Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi 
accused  the  world  powers  today  of  not  doing 
enough  about  the  clvU  war  in  East  Pakistan 
and  said  India  may  have  to  "take  all  means 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  our  own 
-security." 

As  she  spoke  before  Parliament,  the  Indian 
Army  took  over  control  of  a  border  post  In 
Assam  after  it  was  shelled  by  Pakistani 
troops,  officials  here  said. 

The  mortar  shelling  of  the  post  of  Sutar- 
kandl,  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
KarlmgnaJ,  had  died  away  by  this  evening, 
the  Press  Trust  of  India  news  agency  reported 

The  agency  said  the  post  had  been  manned 
by  the  border  security  force,  two  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  firing.  It  also  said  three 
civilians  died  and  25  were  wounded. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  said  more  than  3.5  million 
refugees  have  fled  from  East  Pakistan  into 
India  and  that  the  Influx  is  continuing  at 
the  rate  of  60,000  a  day.  threatening  to  dis- 
rupt the  Indian  economy  and  drain  the  gov- 
ernment's resources. 

"I  have  pleaded  with  all  countries  to  recog- 
nize this  threat  to  peace  on  the  subcon- 
tinent." she  declared. 

"If  the  world  does  not  take  heed  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  take  all  means  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  our  own  security  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  structure  of  social 
and  economic  life.  I  say  this  with  fuU  sense 
of  responsibility." 

She  did  not  elaborate,  but  she  hinted 
strongly  that  a  military  solution  was  one 
poeslblllty. 

"Our  nation,  our  people  are  dedicated  to 
peace  and  are  not  given  to  talking  in  terms  of 
war  or  threat  of  war."  she  said.  "But  I  should 
like  to  caution  our  people  that  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  bear  still  heavier  burdens." 

Mrs.  Oanhi  spoke  on  the  refugee  situation 
after  unruly  scenes  In  the  Lok  Sabha  (lower 
house)  ctilmlnating  in  a  walkout  by  most 
opposition  members  who  wanted  a  full-scale 
debate  in  the  East  Pakistan  situation  and 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Independent 
republic  of  Bangla  Desh  (Bengali  nation), 
the  secessionist  name  for  the  e<kst  wine  of 
Pakistan. 

Defense  Minister  Jagjivan  Ram  said  Pak- 
istani troops  had  crossed  the  Indian  border 
seven  times  sinces  the  trouble  began  in  East 
Pakistan  on  March  36.  There  had  l)een  43 
incidents  of  firing  across  the  border  and  11 
violations  of  air  space. 

Instructions  had  been  given  that  Intruding 
aircraft  were  to  be  shot  down  If  they  dis- 
obeyed orders  to  return  to  Pakistan  terri- 
tory, he  said. 

Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Surendra  Pal 
Singh  told  Parliament  that  since  the  Pak- 
istan civil  war  38  Indian  citizens  had  been 
killed.  19  injured  and  14  kidnaped  in  border 
violations  by  the  Pakistan  army. 

fFpom  the  New  Tork  Times.  May  35,  1971] 

Pakistani  Strut   Said  To  CoNriNtTX 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

New  Delhi.— Despite  ofllcial  descriptions  of 
normality  in  East  Pakistan,  guerrilla  activity 
and  the  army  crackdown  continue,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  area. 

This  picture  of  disrupted  life  has  been  pro- 
vided by  authoritative  foreign  sources  inside 
East  Pakistan,  by  foreigners  who  have  re- 
cently visited  the  area  and  by  information 
gathered  by  this  correspondent  on  a  recent 
tour  of  border  regions.  Foreign  newsmen 
except  for  six  taken  on  a  brief  Government- 
guided  tour  early  this  month,  have  been 
barred  from  the  province  since  the  army 
crackdown  began  on  March  35. 

The  foreign  informants  report  that  the 
Pakistani  Army  has  been  able  to  widen  its 
control  of  vital  Installations  and  major  towns 
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and  cities.  But  they  said  that  guerrilla  and 
terrorist  activity  by  Bengali  insurgents — 
buttressed  by  Bengali  noncooperation  m  gen- 
eral— have  prevented  the  army  from  estab- 
lishing an  effective  civil  administration  in 
most  of  East  Pakistan. 

EVIDENCE    OF    FIGHTING 

While  the  army  asserts  that  "organized 
armed  resistance  has  oeen  liquidated  all  over 
the  province."  the  foreign  sources  say  there 
Is  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

On  May  12.  they  say,  Bengali  Insurgents 
clashed  with  army  troops  only  15  miles  north- 
west of  Dacca,  the  provincial  capital,  at  the 
town  of  Admin  Bazar. 

On  the  same  day,  insurgents  reportedly 
captured  the  Rocket,  a  large  well-known 
river  steamer  that  plies  between  Dacca  and 
Khulna  to  the  southwest  Many  foreign  tour- 
ists used  to  take  the  Rocket  for  the  leisurely 
and  scenic  ride. 

The  foreign  informants  say  about  300 
passengers  were  on  board  when  the  steamer 
was  seized  near  Khulna.  All  were  reported 
to  have  been  robbed. 

Foreign  sources  also  say  that  Bengali  ac- 
tivists are  making  and  exploding  fire  bombs 
and  grenades  in  Dacca. 

Martial-law  authorities  last  week  an- 
nounced the  arrest  of  10  persons  for  throw- 
ing grenades  in  Dacca. 

The  regime  warned  of  "exemplary  punish- 
ment" for  creating  "panic  smd  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity."  The  authorities  have  offered  re- 
wards for  information  leading  to  the  capture 
of  "saboteurs." 

DESTROYING    RAILS   AND    BRIDGES 

Reliable  Informants  also  report  that 
separatist  forces  bave  continued  to  destroy 
rail  lines  and  bridges.  The  Insurgents,  in- 
formants say,  are  also  seizing  barges  and 
destroying  cargoes  of  jute,  whose  export  pro- 
vides the  biggest  share  of  Pakistan's  foreign 
exchange. 

The  army,  according  to  these  sources,  con- 
tinues to  carry  out  bloody  reprisals  against 
civilians  wherever  the  insurgents  are  active. 
The  particular  targets  are  said  to  be  young 
men.  intellecttials,  members  of  the  now- 
banned  Awaml  League,  once  East  Pakistan's 
principal  party,  and  the  minority  Hindus, 
who  voted  heavily  for  the  Awaml  League  In 
December's  election  for  a  constitutional 
assembly. 

The  army,  the  Informants  report,  has  been 
enlisting,  and  in  many  cases  arming,  antl- 
Awami  League  segments  of  the  poptilatlon  to 
try  to  suppress  the  Bengali  insurgence.  These 
minority  segments,  it  is  said.  Include  non- 
Bengali  Blharl  Moslems  and  supporters  of 
traditionalist,  religiously  oriented  parties. 

Tbe  informants  say  some  Biharls  have  been 
informing  on  and  killing  Bengalis.  But  the 
army,  these  sources  say,  has  been  much  more 
sweeping  and  systematic  In  Its  attempts  to 
force  compliance  from  the  hostile  popula- 
tion— razing  villages  and  sometimes  killing 
large  groups  of  Bengalis.  Many  Bengalis  flee- 
ing to  India — more  than  three  million  have 
entered  the  country,  according  to  Indian 
ofllclals — have  been  shot  at.  and  killed  or 
wounded,  the  sources  assert. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  28.  1971  ] 

India  Stitdies  Armed  Aid  For  East  Pakistan 
(By  Denzll  Pelris) 
New  Delhi. — Indian  military  experts  are 
offering  three  alternative  solutions  to  the 
trigger-tense  situation  on  the  East  Pakistan 
border. 

1.  To  recognize  the  Bangla  Desh  provi- 
sional government  in  East  Pakistan  and  send 
in  trained  refugee  guerrillas. 

2.  To  order  the  Indian  Army  to  wage  a 
"limited  war"  to  clear  a  50-mlle  deep  strip 
In  East  Bengal  for  the  »3.S00.O0O  refugees 
who  have  streamed  into  India. 

3.  To  give  all-out  military  support  to 
Bangla  Desh  and  help  tbe  provisional  gov- 
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ernment  to  clear  the  Pakistan  Army  from 
the  whole  of  East  Bengal. 

All    three   plans   have   major   flaws. 

The  flrst  is  handicapped  by  the  refugees 
being  unready  for  warfare  for  another  three 
months.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  has 
also  ruled  out  recognition  of  Bangla  Desh 
for  the  present  in  spite  of  opposition 
pressure. 

nehrtj  rejected  proposal 

The  second  option  is  similar  to  a  proposal 
rejected  in  1951  by  Mrs.  Gandhi's  father, 
the  late  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  There  also  is 
doubt  about  the  willingness  of  refugees  to 
return  to  an  area  of  continuous  fighting 

The  countervailing  view  to  the  third  plan 
is  that  while  military  experts  think  that 
India  can  easily  flght  a  war  on  two  fronts 
with  East  and  West  Pakistan.  It  cannot  fight 
on  a  third  front  if  Communist  China  came 
to  the  aid  of  its  Pakistan  ally. 

India  has  launched  a  diplomatic  offensive 
to  persuade  Pakistan  to  create  political  con- 
ditions for  the  refugees  to  return,  and  the 
United  States  also  is  urging  Pakistan  to 
make   a  political  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  border  situation  is  worsen- 
ing. The  Indian  Army  has  replaced  the  para- 
military border  units  in  some  sections,  and 
antiaircraft  guns  have  been  placed  in  key 
areas  of  West  Bengal. 

[Meanwhile,  Reuter  indicates  tension  is 
high  along  Indian's  frontier  with  East  Paki- 
stan after  the  Press  Trust  of  Indian  reported 
that  Indian  security  forces  killed  120  Paki- 
stani troops  who  crossed  the  border  on 
May  26. 

[The  news  agency  reporting  from  the 
northeastern  Indian  town  of  Shillong  said 
the  clashes  occurred  in  tbe  early  part  of  the 
week.] 

[Prom   the   Par   Eastern   Economic    Review. 
May  29,  1971) 

India-Pakistan — Horror    in    Store 
(By  A.  Harlharan) 

New  Delhi. — By  the  end  of  the  month  some 
three  million  people  from  East  Pakistan  will 
have  crossed  into  India  as  refugees,  00%  of 
them  Hindus,  30%  Moslems  and  the  balance 
Buddhists  and  Christians.  They  are  not 
political  refugees — these  may  number  only  a 
couple  of  thousand — but  old  people,  women 
and  children  whose  homes  have  been  de- 
stroyed cr  who  fear  they  will  fall  victim  to 
the  Pakistan  military  machine. 

The  bulk  of  the  refugees  are  accommodated 
in  camps  in  the  border  Indian  states  of  As- 
sam, Tripura,  Meghalaya  and  Manipur.  The 
camps  are  makeshift  with  no  protection 
against  the  oncoming  monsoon  or  possible 
outbreak  of  epidemics.  For  India  it  is  a  great 
burden  but  on  humanitarian  grounds  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  seal  tbe  long  border  or 
insist  on  valid  papers  for  tbe  refugees  to  enter 
India.  Consequently  eventual  repatriation 
w^.ll  be  a  serious  problem. 

Apparently  Pakistan  has  been  driving  out 
all  Inhabitants  from  a  25-mlle  belt  directly 
across  the  Indian  border,  perhaps  with  the 
Intention  of  getting  dependable  West  Paki- 
stan settlers  to  occupy  this  strategic  and 
sensitive  area.  Both  the  Indian  government 
and  tbe  UN  Refuge  Relief  Committee  have 
organised  relief  measures  on  the  optimistic 
assumption  that  tbe  refugees  will  be  able  to 
return  to  their  homland  in  about  six  months. 
Pakistan,  which  often  has  accused  India  of 
sanding  "Intruders"  Into  East  Bengal,  is 
bound  to  raise  obstacles  to  prevent  their 
return. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  is  worried 
about  this  situation  and  as  India's  motiva- 
tions are  based  on  humanitarian  considera- 
tions, it  looks  certain  that  India  will  end  up 
having  to  flnd  homes  and  work  for  the  bulk 
of  the  refugees.  They  will  be  able  to  return 
only  If  tbe  bid  to  carve  out  a  separate  Bangla 
Desh  (Bengal  nation)  Is  successful. 

International    response    to    Mrs.    Gandhi's 
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appeal  for  generous  help  to  feed  and  house 
the  refugees  was  at  first  disappointing.  But 
following  the  UN  Refugee  Relief  Committees 
findings  and  U  Thant  s  appeal,  large  dona- 
iiotis  of  cash.  food,  milk  jxiwder  and  medi- 
cines have  been  promised.  India  has  told  the 
UN  that  Indlaa  own  effort,  considerable  in 
Itself,  wil.  have  to  be  underwritten  to  the 
extent  of  i:s2  JOO  million  by  other  nations. 

However,  the  main  problem  is  not  money 
What  la  needed  is  an  organisation  efficient 
enough  to  distribute  relief  supplies  and  a 
team  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  look  after  the 
health  of  the  migrants.  Communication  and 
transport  in  Trlpura.  Manipur  and  Assam  will 
become  increasingly  difficult  as  the  summer 
rains  set  in  Railway  lines  in  some  of  these 
states  are  far  from  the  border  areas. 

Because  of  the  health  hazard,  some  of  the 
states  have  demanded  that  the  refugees  be 
spread  out  to  other  ;>ta;es  But  Mrs.  Gandhi 
has  resisted  this  mainly  because  their  con- 
tinued encampment  In  the  border  zone  will 
facilitate  repatriation.  If  necessary  under  UN 
supervision  Neither  i.s  she  sure  that  all  en- 
trants are  genuine  refugees.  If  .some  of  them 
are  agents  and  spies  of  the  Pakistan  govern- 
ment. Delhi  feels  tney  should  be  confined  to 
specific  areas  where  a  check  can  be  made  of 
their  movements. 

If  the  refugees  do  not  return  soon,  India 
will  have  many  more  serious  problems  to  face. 
Social  tensions  are  already  building  up  in  the 
border  regions.  The  refugees  already  are  in 
the  labour  market  and  there  is  competition 
for  work  as  farm  hands.  The  people  of  West 
Bengal  feel  they  are  being  displaced  by 
cheaper  labour.  Some  refugees  have  crossed 
over  with  their  hand-drawn  rickshaws,  others 
their  tools  of  trade.  In  the  acute  employment 
situation  already  prevailing  in  the  region, 
the  sudden  Influx  of  a  larg:e  number  seeking 
Jobs  could  lead  to  violence  and  chaos. 

Attenipts  also  will  be  made  by  interested 
parties  to  rouse  communal  passions  In  As- 
sam there  have  been  some  incidents  since 
the  East  Pakistan  exodus  began  In  the  pres- 
ent context  even  a  minor  incident  involving 
individuals  could  lead  to  a  conflagration  en- 
g\ilflng  large  groups  of  Hindus  and  Moslems. 

Some  people  In  India  believe  that  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  Pakistan  are  to  eliminate 
all  the  mlnorttieo  from  the  eastern  wing  and 
to  place  new  strains  on  India's  economy 
There  are  approximately  eight  million  Hindus 
In  East  Pakistan  If  India  has  to  undertake 
responsibility  for  all  these,  there  will  be 
demands  in  India  that  an  eqtial  number  of 
Moslems  be  expelled  from  India.  India  has 
about  63  million  Moslems. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  for  peace  in  India 
and  Pakistan.  Islamabad  must  change  its 
policy  of  repression  In  East  Pakistan.  Only 
by  granting  the  democratic  right  of  dissent 
can  the  situation  be  retrieved. 

[From  the  Kew  York  Times,  May  30.  1971] 

Pakistan's  Role  Ponqkked  at  UJJ. 

(By  Kathleen  Teltsch) 

Untted  Nations.  NY.— The  dispute  be- 
tween political  factions  in  East  and  West 
Pakistan  that  erupted  into  bloody  fighting  in 
March  has  left  a  legal  problem  for  the  United 
Nations  to  unravel: 

What  to  do  about  Abu  Sayed  Chowdhury.  a 
Jurist  and  educator  from  East  Paklstaln  who 
was  named  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
before  the  crisis? 

The  Pakistani  Oovemment  last  week  noti- 
fied the  United  Nations  that  it  wanted  Jus- 
tice Chowdhury  taken  off  the  prestigious 
commission.  In  due  course,  the  Government 
said,  it  would  ofler  a  successor. 

However.  Justice  Chowdhury  has  now 
turned  up  here,  talking  to  delegates  In  their 
offices  and  telling  them  his  version  of  the 
March  fighting. 

The  51-ye«r-old  Judge  said  during  an  In- 
terview that  he  would  fight  to  keep  his  seat 
on  the  commission  with  one  aim  In  mind: 
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"I  want  to  be  able  in  the  United  Nations 
fortun  to  tell  the  world  how  the  Pakastani 
Government  of  President  Yahya  Khan  com- 
mitted atrocities  unparalleled  in  history 
agalnsi  the  people  of  East  Pakistan." 

Jus 'Ice  Chowdhury  says  that  he  now  sup- 
ports the  provisional  government  of  Bangla 
Desh  (Bengal  Nation)  set  up  by  East  Paki- 
stani separatists  He  is  working  in  Britain  to 
rally  support  for  the  cause  among  the  100.000 
Bengalis  living  there. 

His  status  IS  a  member  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  Is  now  being  studied,  say 
legal  experts  here  One  diplomat  predicted 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  "good  fight"  in  the 
commission's  parent  body,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  later  this  year. 

There  are  precedents  for  Individuals  con- 
tinuing t<:i  serve  on  some  council  commis- 
sions after  being  disavowed  by  their  govern- 
ments However,  the  32  members  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  traditionally  are 
regarded  as  representatives  of  their 
governments. 

"I  still  consider  myself  a  member  of  the 
commission."  Justice  Chowdhury  declared 
He  argued  that  since  the  council  had  con- 
firmed his  designation,  the  council  would 
have  to  decide  on  his  removal  and  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

"It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Jurispru- 
dence that  nobody  can  be  condemned  un- 
heard," he  said. 

Justice  Chowdhury  was  a  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  East  Pakistan  for  10  years  and 
also  served  as  vice  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dacca. 

In  his  talks  here  he  has  been  particularly 
bitter  that  the  casualties  of  the  fighting  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  students  at  his  university. 
He  refers  to  them  often  as  "my  children." 

As  he  tells  It,  he  had  left  meetings  of  the 
commission  in  Geneva  and  gone  to  London 
when  news  reports  reached  him  that  the 
Government  of  President  Aga  Mohammad 
Yahya  Khan  had  outlawed  the  Awaml 
League,  which  was  pushing  for  autonomy  In 
East  Pakistan.  Next  came  reports  that  West 
Pakistan  troops  had  fired  on  civilians  during 
the  night  of  March  25.  he  said. 

"When  they  killed  my  students  and  my 
teachers.  I  knew  I  could  not  go  back,"  he 
added.  "I  could  not  serve  under  an  adminis- 
tration that  murdered  in  utter  lawlessness 
As  a  Judge  I,  could  not  uphold  the  rule  of  law 
In  a  country  where  people  aire  shot  while  they 
are  sleeping. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  2.  1971] 

Rebel   BrNCALi   Leaders  Meet  With  Indira 

Gandhi 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  for 
the  first  time  met  yesterday  with  rebel  leaders 
from  East  Pakistan  who  sought  support  for 
their  provisional  Bengali  government 

The  three  Bengalis  said  the  meeting  was 
"encouraging"  but  disclosed  no  details.  The 
three,  all  offlclails  of  the  Awaml  League,  East 
Pakistan's  majority  party,  were  also  guests 
of  a  reception  held  by  the  Indian  parliament, 
which  has  sympathized  with  the  separatist 
cause. 

In  Karachi,  the  government  of  President 
Yahya  Khan  lifted  censorship  of  outgoing 
press  dispatches.  Censorship  had  been  in  ef- 
fect since  March  26  when  federal  troops 
moved  to  crush  the  East  Pakistan  breakaway 
movement. 

Meanwhile  800  person  were  reported  dead 
from  cholera  in  the  last  five  days  in  refugee 
camps  for  Bast  Pakistanis  who  fied  Into  ad- 
jacent districts  of  India.  The  chief  medical 
officer  of  Nadla  district  of  West  Bengal  said 
another  1.200  refugees  wre  being  treated  for 
cholera. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and  Red 
Cross  In  Geneva  said  they  had  received  no  re- 
quest from  India  for  help  In  fighting  the 
cholera  but  that  supplies  of  vaccine  and 
health  teams  were  ready. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  3,  1971] 

Pakistan    Retugees    Flood    India 

(By  Abu  Abraham) 

On  the  East  Pakistan  Boroek. — Emaci- 
ated, silent,  cheerless,  the  East  Pakistani 
refugee  children  who  have  poured  into  India 
to  escape   war  are  a  heartrending  sight 

Together  with  their  mothers,  many  of 
them  with  babies  in  their  arms,  they  huddle 
in  temporary  slielters  uncertain  as  to  their 
future. 

As  Pakistani  government  troops  spread 
along  the  Indian  border  to  contain  the  East 
Pakistani  secessionist  revolt,  the  flow  of 
refugees  Into  the  Indian  states  of  Trlpura, 
Assam,  and  West  Bengal  continues. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  now  are  three 
million  refugees  from  East  Pakistan  in  India 

POPtTLATION     SURGE 

Trlpura 's  population,  which  was  1.5  mil- 
lion two  months  ago  has  increased  by  almost 
half  as  much. 

There  are  more  than  a  half  million  regis- 
tered refugees  in  Trlpura.  and  perhaps  at 
least  100,000  are  unregistered  and  living  with 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  situation  has  led  to  a  serious  problem 
In  food  supply  and  has  adversely  affected  the 
development  projects  In  this  Indian  Union 
Territory. 

But  If  the  children  depress,  their  grown  up 
brothers  In  the  Muktl  PauJ  (Liberation 
Front)   see  no  need  for  despondency. 

Somewhere  on  the  border  some  miles  from 
AgartaJa.  the  capital  of  Trlpura  State,  on  the 
fringe  of  a  forest,  I  spent  an  hour  at  a  train- 
ing camp  of  the  Muktl  FauJ. 

Past  the  armed  guard  In  lungl  (a  piece 
of  colored  striped  cloth  worn  below  the 
waist)  and  shirt,  I  was  led  to  an  old  wooden 
house.  There  I  was  met  by  a  young  boy  who 
looked  hardly  18,  who  Introduced  himself  as 
the  commander.  He  Is  a  former  csulet  of  the 
military  academy  In  Dacca. 

He  Introduced  me  to  some  of  his  fellow 
fighters,  all  of  student  age  and  wearing 
lungls  and  shirts. 

As  I  sketched  one  of  them,  who  sat  guard- 
ing a  stack  of  rifles,  the  commaJider  talked 
to  me  about  the  dally  exploits  of  his  boys, 
about  their  regular  encounters  with  Paki- 
stani troops.  He  was  confident  of  victory 
"TTie  morale  of  the  boys  Is  very  high."  he 
said  repeatedly. 

When  I  had  finished  the  drawing,  he  came 
over  and  had  a  look.  "Don't  show  him  afraid." 
the  commander  said.  "You  must  put  some 
courage  In  his  eyes.  Our  morale  Is  very  high" 

LESS   OPTIMISM    VOICED 

The  situation  on  the  refugee  front  is  a  lot 
less  optimistic. 

About  half  the  refugees.  It  Is  estimated, 
have  been  provided  with  temporary  shelter 

Many  schools  and  some  temples  have  been 
turned  Into  camps,  but  thousands  live  In 
huts  made  of  pleated  bamboo  screens  and 
grsLss  thatching. 

The  Jungles  of  Trlpura  have  plenty  of 
bamboo  groves  and  the  screens  are  made  by 
hundreds  of  refugees  working  at  various  con- 
struction camps. 

The  huts  look  pretty  and  neat,  but  they 
can  be  blown  over  In  a  storm.  They  will  be 
poor  protection  when  the  heavy  rains  begin 
In  June.  Moreover,  thousands  of  families  now 
live  In  the  open,  under  trees. 

prnrtJL  scene 

The  condition  of  the  refugees  la  far  worse 
In  West  Bengal  than  in  Trlpura.  Because  of 
the  heavier  local  population,  the  congestion 
Is  more  evident;  besides,  the  weather  In  West 
Bengal  is  hotter  and  more  humid 

Bangaon.  about  60  miles  from  Calcutta 
and  two  miles  within  the  Indian  side  of  the 
border,  presents  a  sad  spectacle,  with  thou- 
sands of  mothers  with  little  children  and 
babies  In  arms  living  along  the  roadside, 
cooking  food  or  resting  In  the  shade. 
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Despair  Is  written  on  their  faces.  Long 
columns  of  people  were  waiting  at  different 
places  for  their  ration  of  400  grams  of  rice 
per  day. 

At  Sabrum.  70  miles  south  of  Agartala.  is 
one  of  the  biggest  camps  In  Trlpura.  A  town 
with  a  normal  population  of  2.000  now  has 
several  times  that  number.  Eighty-thousand 
people  have  passed  through  Sabrum  In  the 
last  month. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  from  the  camp, 
the  Penny  River  flows,  marking  the  bound- 
ary with  East  Bengal.  A  tapering,  hooded 
Bengali  boat  lay  moored  on  the  Indian  bank. 
A  group  of  children  were  peering  across  to 
the  other  side.  "There!"  said  one  In  a  hushed 
voice.  "There  they  go."  Two  Pakistani  officers 
were  marching  In  step  in  the  compound  of 
what  was  once  a  post  office,  now  turned  into 
an  army  camp. 

BATTERED,  DESERTED  TOWN 

This  is  the  town  of  Ramgarb.  There  was 
not  another  soul  In  sight.  Beyond  the  post 
office  were  wide  open  spaces.  Next  to  it,  a 
partly  damaged  school  building  and  a  half- 
destroyed  mosque.  Nearby  were  the  charred 
remains  of  a  few  houses,  a  clump  of  burnt- 
out  banana  trees,  and  a  oouple  of  badly  dam- 
aged coconut  trees. 

Back  at  the  Circuit  House  In  Agartala  my 
bedroom  windows  rattled  every  night  as 
Pakistani  shells  burst  along  the  border.  The 
shelling  goes  on  during  the  day  as  well, 
though  with  less  regularity.  It  is  probably 
aimed  at  the  guerrilla  forces  operating  from 
the  border,  but  It  Is  also,  no  doubt,  a  way 
of  Intimidating  the  villagers  In  ttaese  areas 
and  forcing  them  to  leave. 

[From  the  Times  of  London.  June  4,  1971) 

Secret   Catalootte   Or   Ottilt  And   Disaster 

Over  East  Pakistan 

(By  Peter  Hazel  hurst) 

Within  a  space  of  a  few  short  weeks  both 
East  and  West  Bengal  have  suddenly  become 
International  trouble  spots.  Millions  of  people 
have  been  uprooted  by  the  civil  war.  Thou- 
sands have  been  killed.  Famine  and  disease 
are  already  beginning  to  stalk  the  country- 
side and  a  full-scale  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan  threatens  to  break  out  at  any 
moment. 

But  even  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that 
the  situation  can  only  deteriorate.  The  world 
leaders  are.  of  course,  talking  glibly  about 
the  hope  that  the  East  Bengalis  and  the 
West  Pakistanis  virUl  come  to  a  "political 
settlement."  But  even  the  most  naive  student 
of  Pakistani  alTalrs  knows  that  a  political 
settlement  is  out  of  the  question  now. 

chronological  skqukncx 

In  the  coming  months,  the  legal  aspects 
behind  this  man-made  holocaust  will  be 
hotly  debated  In  the  capitals  of  the  world  and 
on  International  platforms.  But  many  of  the 
Issues  which  precipitated  this  convulsion 
have  been  clouded  by  the  cries  of  "secession" 
or  "genocide"  and  other  accusations  and 
counter-accusations  and  If  the  accusing 
finger  Is  to  be  pointed  at  any  single  Pakistani 
leader  then  one  must  at  this  Juncture  take 
a  Judicious  look  at  the  chronological  se- 
quence of  events  leading  up  to  the  rift. 

It  is  worthwhile  picking  up  the  threads  In 
January  1D70  when  President  Tahya  Khan, 
who  had  promised  to  hand  over  power  to  a 
popular  Oovemment,  lifted  the  ban  on  polit- 
ical activity  la  both  Bast  and  West  Pakistan 
as  a  prelude  to  the  election  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  hasten  a  Constitution-making 
process  and  to  assuage  the  fears  of  the  West 
Pakistanis  who  believed  that  the  integrity 
of  Pakistan  might  be  Jeopardised  by  the 
Imagined  East  Bengali  separatists.  The  Presi- 
dent had  earlier  issued  a  Legal  Framework 
Order  (LFO)  which  gave  him  the  right  to 
ratify  or  reject  the  Constitution. 

It  has  already  been  obvious  that  the  former 
Foreign  Minister  Bhutto  would  emerge  as 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  most  popular  leader  In  West  Pakistan 
and  the  fiery  East  Bengali  leader  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman  had  already  demonstrated 

his  strength  on  the  streets  of  East  Pakistan. 

HOPE    OF    DEMOCRACY    RAISED 

Political  activity  began  In  earnest  the 
moment  the  ban  was  lifted  and  as  both  the 
leaders  began  to  barnstorm  their  respective 
provinces,  Pakistanis  began  for  the  first  time 
to  look  forward  to  their  first  taste  of 
democracy. 

But  as  the  two  leaders  launched  their  cam- 
paigns. It  soon  became  clear  that  they  were 
fighting  elections  on  rigid  and  diametrically 
opposed  grounds  and  that  there  would  be 
hiaxdly  any  common  meeting  ground  In  the 
Assembly.  Bhutto,  whose  whole  political  base 
Is  essentially  founded  in  militant  Punjabis' 
obsession  over  the  Kashmir  dispute,  began 
stomping  up  and  down  the  Western  province, 
talking  of  a  thousand-year  war  with  India. 
And  to  maintain  this  attitude  he  assured  hU 
voters  that  he  stood  for  a  strong  Central 
Government,  a  strong  army  and  a  new  offen- 
sive to  liberate  Kashmir. 

As  millions  of  Pakistanis  went  to  the  polls 
In  the  country's  first  free  elections  last  year. 
General  Yahya  Khan  and  his  aides  waited 
for  the  results  with  bated  breath.  President 
Yahya  certainly  intended  to  hand  over  power 
but  he  had  hoped  that  results  would  force 
the  East  and  West  Pakistani  leaders  Into 
an  alliance  which  would  preserve  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  country. 

The  New  Factors 

But  the  General  had  not  counted  on  two 
factors.  At  the  last  moment  Awaml  League's 
major  political  opponent,  left-wing  National 
Awaml  Party,  decided  to  boycott  the  elec- 
tions leaving  the  field  open  to  the  Awaml 
League.  At  the  same  time  the  West  Pakistani 
administration's  alleged  failure  to  come  to 
the  timely  assistance  of  the  cyclone  victims 
was  used  to  conjure  up  more  votes  for  the 
Awaml  League  and  In  terms  of  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  country,  the  results  were 
disastrous.  Almost  every  Bengali  endorsed 
Sheikh's  6-Polnt  Program  which  turned  the 
election  Into  a  referendum.  The  Awaml 
League  swept  the  polls  and  claimed  167  out 
of  169  Bengali  seats  and  with  the  support  of 
anti-Punjabl  regional  parties  In  the  Western 
province,  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rehman  was  con- 
fident of  obtaining  the  support  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  313  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  In  West  Pakistan  Bhutto 
and  his  Peoples  Party  won  82  out  of  138  seats 
allocated  to  the  western  wing.  The  Punjab 
recoiled  in  horror  for  it  became  blatantly 
obvious  that  the  Bengalis  would  be  able  to 
draw  up  their  own  Constitution  the  moment 
the  Assembly  met. 

BHUTTO'S   plans 

But  Bhutto,  who  knew  that  he  could  never 
become  the  Prime  Minister  of  undivided 
Pakistan  was  thinking  of  the  future  within 
hours  of  election.  He  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  President's 
Legal  Framework  Order.  The  clause  which 
gave  the  President  the  right  to  veto,  or  re- 
ject the  Constituent  Assembly's  document 
had  become  the  Punjab's  veto. 

On  the  night  after  elections  the  flamboyant 
lawyer  revealed  a  part  of  his  plan  to  me: 
"What  do  you  think  I  will  do.  The  Sheikh 
will  push  his  Constitution  through  with  his 
brute  majority  and  the  responsibility  will  lie 
on  the  President's  shoulders.  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  sign  the  document  which  is  unac- 
ceptable to  West  Pakistan." 

In  other  words.  Bhutto  had  a  vested  inter- 
est in  keeping  the  LFO  in  force.  He  had  told 
that  he  had  beard  disconcerting  reports  that 
the  Sheikh  was  planning  to  declare  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  a  sovereign  body 
the  moment  it  met. 

In  other  words,  the  LFO  and  the  Punjab's 
veto  would  disappear. 
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"OtTR    rUTURE    PRIME    MINISTER" 

In  the  meantime  Bengalis  were  in  a  restive 
mood  and  there  had  been  no  move  toward 
secession.  On  December  24  President  Yahya 
had  described  Mujlbur  Rehman  as  "our  fu- 
ture Prime  Minister"  and  had  agreed  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  would  sit  In  Dacca. 
The  Bengalis  began  to  decorate  the  city  and 
the  Assembly  House  and  the  mood  in  Dacca 
had  relaxed. 

The  slogan  "Bangla  Desh"  had  not  been 
raised  and  no  one  was  talking  of  Independ- 
ence. 

But  Bhutto  bad  other  ideas.  At  first  he 
tried  to  oppose  the  early  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly but  on  February  13  President  Yahya  an- 
nounced that  the  Assembly  would  meet  on 
March  3. 

POINT    or    NO    RTTCRN 

The  actual  point  of  no  return  which  pre- 
cipitated the  present  crisis  came  two  days 
later  on  February  15.  Bhutto  announced  that 
his  Party  would  boycott  the  (Jonstltuent  As- 
sembly and  at  the  same  time  he  threatened 
any  other  West  I>aklstanl  politicians  who 
were  planning  to  travel  to  Dacca.  In  short. 
Bhutto  began  to  pile  up  pressure  on  President 
Yahya. 

At  the  same  time  Bhutto  had  met  sev- 
eral of  President  Yahya's  Generals  who  were 
considered  hawks  on  the  subject  of  East  Ben- 
gal. They  Included  the  present  Governor  of 
East   Pakistan,   General   Tlkka  Khan. 

In  the  meantime,  several  West  Pakistanis 
had  defied  Bhutto's  threat  and  had  trav- 
eled to  Dacca  in  the  last  week  of  February 
to  participate  in  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  terms  of  arithmetic,  representa- 
tives of  two-thirds  of  the  country  had  con- 
gregated in  Dacca. 

BHUTTO     TKRXATXNS     TAHTA 

But  on  February  28  Bhutto  flew  to  Rawal- 
pindi to  remind  President  Yahya  of  the  con- 
sequences he  would  have  to  face  if  he  ratified 
the  constitution  which  was  unacceptable  to 
the  Punjab  and  subsequently  to  the  Punjabi 
army. 

President  Yahya  made  his  first  mistake. 
He  succumbed  to  the  Punjabi  pressures  and 
without  consulting  Sheikh  Mujlb.  as  the 
leader  of  the  largest  party,  he  postponed  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  March   1. 

BENGALIS     LOSE     FAITH 

The  Bengalis,  who  saw  the  move  as  a  con- 
spiracy, went  wild  and  the  army  was  caUed 
out  to  quell  the  disturbances  In  Dacca.  The 
Bengalis  had  lost  their  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  first  cries  of  "Bangla  Desh" 
were  heard  on  the  streets  of  Dacca.  The 
hawks  in  the  Awaml  League  began  to  call  for 
Independence  and  the  Sheikh  promised  to 
make  a  dramatic  announcement  at  a  mass 
rally  on  March  7.  On  March  6  the  President 
attempted  to  retrieve  the  position  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Assembly  would  meet  on 
tlarch  25.  But  things  had  gone  too  far.  On 
the  next  day,  staving  off  militant  cries  for 
Independence,  the  Sbelkh  announced  4  pre- 
conditions for  future  talks.  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  withdrawal  of  MarUal  Law 
itself  (this  would  eliminate  Bhutto's  veto 
in  the  form  of  LFO) . 

But  one  thing  was  clear  at  this  Juncture: 
The  Shslkh.  facing  a  tremendous  pressure, 
was  still  prepared  to  participate  in  the  Union 
of  Pakistan. 

The  Punjab  sighed  with  relief.  The  Ben- 
galis bad  been  allocated  a  built-in  majority 
in  the  ConsUtuent  Assembly  by  virtue  of 
their  large  population  but  every  Punjabi  be- 
lieved that  they  had  found  a  leader  who 
could  stand  up  to  Sheikh.  He  would  certainly 
not  compromise  the  Kashmir  issue  by  resum- 
ing trade  ties  with  India  (as  the  BengalU 
had  advocated)  and  opposed  all  of  Bengal's 
demands  for  autonomy  which  would  strip 
the  Central  Government  of  all  effective 
power. 
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But  •eroea  India,  in  tha  imporefiBhed 
Ekstem  Wlag,  the  flary  B«rng*ll  leader  and 
his  Awsml  League  lleutenanta  were  adamant 
that  they  would  not  oonoede  one  inch  at 
their  8-Polnt  Program  for  autonomy.  The 
Sheikh  had  made  it  plain  too,  that  when  he 
talked  of  autonomy  he  did  not  mean  aecee- 
atoo.  "I  want  oonatltutlonal  guarantees 
which  will  end  thla  eoonomlc  exploitation 
forever.  We  have  larger  population  so  how 
oan  the  majority  aecede  from  the  minority," 
he  told  me  at  that  time. 

TAHTA'a  OFFsaa 
To  give  weight  to  his  demand  for  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  the  Biartial  Law,  the 
Sheikh  launched  a  maaslve  civil  dlaobedlenoe 
movement.  Life  in  the  entire  I>rovlnoe  was 
disrupted  and  aa  the  crlee  of  "Bangla  Deeb" 
beoame  lotider,  the  President  flew  to  Dacca 
on  March  10  with  two  alternate  offers;  (1) 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  restore  the  power 
to  the  elected  representattvea  of  the  people 
imme<Uat«ly  If  the  Sheikh  was  willing  to 
form  a  Prorisional  National  Oovemment  at 
both  the  center  and  at  the  provincial  level 
cr  (3)  he  would  restore  the  power  to  the 
Provlnoee  and  the  Interim  Oovemment  led 
by  the  President  himself  would  admlnlstcr 
the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  country  until 
the  Constitution  was  framed. 

BBrOTTO'B  BOtAiro 

At  that  time,  the  two  leaders  said  there 
was  room  for  optimism.  But  in  the  mean- 
time Bhutto  had  heard  of  the  proposals  and 
had  publicly  declared  that  West  Pakistan 
would  go  up  In  smoke  if  the  Peoples  Party 
was  not  Included  in  the  prc^Kiaed  Coalition 
Oovemment.  To  prove  his  point,  he  launched 
a  massive  and  violent  campaign  in  the  Pun- 
Jab  and  flew  to  Dacca  on  Blarch  31  to  Join 
the  talks  with  the  othw  West  Pakistani 
leaders. 

When  President  Tahya  asked  the  Sheikh 
whether  he  was  prepared  to  take  Bhutto, 
leader  of  the  largest  West  Pakistani  Party, 
into  the  Central  Coalition  Oovemment,  the 
Sheikh  cited  democratic  precedents  and  said 
that  as  a  leader  of  the  single  largest  party, 
be  must  be  allowed  to  select  his  own  part- 
ners. Again  his  wlllingnees  to  participate 
in  the  Central  affairs  of  Pakistan  does  not 
suggest  that  the  Sheikh  was  planning 
secession. 

But  the  President  succumbed  to  Bhutto's 
strident  threats  again  and  the  proposal  for 
a  National  Oovemment  was  dropped. 

TAHTA'B  SaCOKD  WOMUXTLA 

As  time  began  to  run  out,  the  Sheikh  and 
Tahya  Khan  agreed  to  a  second  compromise 
formula:  immediate  restoration  of  the  power 
at  the  provincial  level.  The  Sheikh  asked 
the  President  to  issue  an  immediate  procla- 
mation withdrawing  the  Martial  Law  and  re- 
storing the  power  to  Bast  Pakistan  and  the 
four  Provinces  of  West  Pakistan.  The  Sheikh 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  President 
could  continue  to  administer  the  Interim 
Central  Oovemment  until  a  Constitution 
was  framed. 

But  in  the  meantime  Pakistan's  future 
was  being  decided  by  other  forces.  Bhutto 
had  met  the  hawks  in  the  Army  and  a  mass 
movement  on  the  streets  of  Bengal  imd 
slipped  out  of  Mujib's  control. 

SHXTTTO'S  nXT  MOVX 

Aa  the  soldiers  slipped  Into  battle-dress 
In  the  barracks,  angry  and  frustrated  Ben- 
galis began  to  raise  the  flag  of  "Bangla  Desh" 
in  Dacca.  It  was  Bhutto  who  Anally  brought 
the  President  to  take  the  decision  which  set 
Bast  Bengal  on  fire.  When  the  President  put 
the  Sheikh's  proposal  to  the  West  Pakistan 
leaders,  Bhutto  pointed  out  that  if  the 
ICartial  Law  was  withdrawn,  Pakistan  would 
be  broken  up  into  five  sovereign  States,  the 
moment  the  President  restored  the  power  to 
the  Provinces.  He  expressed  the  fear  that 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  was  trying  to  liqul- 
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date  the  Central  Qoremmait.  Because  when 
tbs  President  withdrew  the  Bfartlal  Law,  he 
had  no  sanction  to  carry  on  as  Head  of  the 
State. 

LAST  STEP  TO  HOLOCAUST 

Half-convinced,  the  President  went  back 
to  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  expressed 
these  fears.  He  promised  Mujib  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  Martial  Law  the  moment  the 
National  Assembly  met  and  gave  the  Central 
Oovemment  some  form  of  validity.  Sheikh 
Mujib  reiterated  his  demand  for  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  Martial  Law  and  Presi- 
dent Tahya.  now  fully  convinced  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  traitor,  turned  to  his  Generals. 
Taking  events  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  holocaust 
was  precipitated  by  President  Tahya  Khan 
when  he  postponed  the  Assembly  without 
consulting  the  Bengalis.  But  even  more  so  by 
Bhutto's  deliberate  decision  to  boycott  the 
Assembly  on  March  3. 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Post,  June  4,  1971  ] 

Indians  Aoavant:  Pakistan  Rxrucxxs  Mitbt 
Rnrnuf  Hoics 

(By  LeeLeacaze) 

Calctttta,  June  3 — Indian  officials  believe 
that  the  four  million  refugees  from  Bast 
Pakistan  now  in  eastern  India  must  eventu- 
aUy  return  to  their  homes. 

Hof>es  that  the  refugees  would  go  back 
after  a  few  weeks  have  been  crushed  by 
alleged  terror  tactics  of  the  Pakistan  army 
In  East  Pakistan,  and  the  Indian  government 
Is  now  planning  refugee  relief  for  six  months. 
But  the  ofllclal  policy  Is  that  India  will  not 
be  able  to  care  for  the  new  arrivals  indefi- 
nitely— or  absorb  them  into  India's  crowded 
countryside. 

"Aid  is  only  a  palliative."  Col.  P.  N.  Luthra. 
the  man  in  charge  of  coordinating  relief 
efforts  here,  said  today.  "The  refugees  must 
go  back.  That  Is  the  only  remedy,"  he 
Insisted. 

Other  obeervers  are  not  confident  that  the 
millions  driven  from  their  homes  will  ever  be 
willing  to  return.  They  argue  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  refugees — perhaps  90 
per  cent  of  those  arriving  now — are  from  East 
Pakistan's  minority  of  10  million  Hindus  and 
that  these  Hindus  are  unlikely  to  chance 
living  again  In  Moslem  Pakistan. 

Many  refugees'  accounts  of  their  treatment 
inside  East  Pakistan  also  seem  to  Indicate 
that  they  were  targets  of  the  Pakistan  army 
solely  because  of  their  religion. 

Luthra  and  other  officials  believe  that 
foreign  powers  must  pressure  Pakistan 
into  allowing  refugees  to  return.  "It  aU  de- 
pends on  the  foreign  community,"  Luthra 
said,  "the  attention  of  the  world  must  be 
focused  on  the  problem." 

One  irony  that  strikes  officials  here  Is  that 
the  l>etter  India  handles  Its  problems  caused 
by  the  refugees,  the  less  the  world  Is  likely  to 
concern  Itself. 

"Because  hundreds  aren't  dying  of  starva- 
tion," one  ofllclal  said,  "there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  Ignore  the  long-range  problems." 

VIOLKNCX   rxAasD 

Like  other  officials,  Luthra  believes  that 
eastern  India  wlU  suffer  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence and  econooxic  disruption  if  the  refugees 
do  not  return  to  their  homes  or  if  they  are 
not  carefully  controlled  by  Indian  authorities. 

"About  three-quarters  of  India  lives  near 
the  subsistence  level,"  he  said.  "We  cannot 
spend  all  our  money  and  concentrate  all  our 
attention  on  the  refugees — there  must  be 
general  economic  improvement,"  he  added. 

The  central  government  and  the  state 
government  of  West  Bengal  are  now  begin- 
ning to  plan  "transit  camps"  for  the 
refugees.  These  will  be  designed  to  provide 
better  and  more  permanent  shelter  tiian  thai 
available  in  the  present  camps  close  to  the 
India-Pakistan  border. 

However,  the  planning,  let  alone  construc- 
tion, has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
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flow  of  refugees.  Initially,  at  least,  it  will 
not  be  able  to  find  space  for  all  the  four 
million.  There  is  a  shortage  of  open  land  In 
West  Bengal  high  enough  not  to  flood  dur. 
ing  the  seasonal  rains  which  usxially  begin 
this  week.  And  farmers  are  unwilling  to 
give  up  agriculturally  valuable  land. 

In  addition  to  flooding  camps  in  low-lying 
areas,  the  seasonal  rains,  or  monsoons,  will 
greatly  Increase  the  problems  of  supplying 
refugees  In  Assam  and  Trlpura — where  small 
guage  railroads  and  roads  are  often  blocked 
by  landslides  once  the  rains  start.  Like  West 
Bengal,  Assam  and  Trlpura  are  rice-deflclt 
states  in  normal  times  and  have  to  be  sup- 
plied with  food  from  other  parts  of  India. 

pouncAi.  paoBiJcics 

Political  control  of  the  refugees  also 
troubles  Indian  officials.  Most  of  those  who 
have  fled  are  farmers  and  would  be  likely 
recruits  for  the  West  Bengal  Communist 
Party  Marxist  (CPM),  the  state's  largest 
party.  The  non-Communist  state  coalition 
government  and  New  Delhi  are  eager  to  see 
that  Communist  political  organizers  are  kept 
out  of  the  refugee  camps. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  reports  of 
Pakistani  agitators  mingling  with  the 
refugees  and  trying  to  exacerbate  Hindu - 
Moslem  resentments. 

Pakistan  has  portrayed  the  refugee  exodus 
as  an  Indlan-lnstlgated  attempt  to  play  upon 
the  long-standing  religious  friction. 

About  8  million  Moslems  live  in  West 
Bengal  and  there  have  been  scattered  re- 
ports of  Moslem  alarm  at  the  large  numbers 
of  desperately  jxwr  Hindus  moving  into 
camps  close  to  their  homes  and  flelds.  Indian 
police  found  a  collection  of  spears,  axes  and 
knives  in  one  mosque  recently. 

Among  those  non-offlclal  Indian  observers 
here  who  believe  that  most  refugees  will 
never  return  to  East  Pakistan,  a  minority  is 
not  convinced  that  India  will  not  be  able 
to  absorb  the  new  arrivals. 

"We  will  not  cope  by  your  standards,"  one 
man  said,  "but  by  Indian  standards  the 
refugees  will  manage  and  they  will  be  dis- 
persed through  the  country.  We  already  have 
more  than  540  million  people,  we  can  stirvive 
with  a  few  million  more." 

U.S.  Will  Assist  Rktugr  Relocation 

The  United  States  will  provide  four  large 
military  transport  planes  to  evacuate  some 
of  the  East  Pakistan  refugees  who  are  con- 
centrated in  the  overcrowded  Trlpura  border 
area  in  India,  the  State  Department  said  yes- 
terday. They  will  be  moved  to  other  areas  In 
India,  which  had  asked  for  the  assistance. 

The  United  States  is  also  considering  a 
substantial  Increase  In  Its  assistance,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  feeding  and  care 
of  Pakistani  refugees  in  India,  a  spokesman 
said. 

The  amount  may  be  about  916  million,  or 
about  half  the  estimated  cost  of  feeding  the 
refugees  during  the  next  three  months. 

In  another  development,  the  spokesman 
said  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Islamabad  has  been 
Instructed  to  ask  the  Pakistan  government 
about  a  newspaper  photograph  showing  mili- 
tary personnel  using  a  type  of  small  boat 
similar  to  SO  craft  supplied  by  the  United 
States  for  cyclone  disaster  relief  operations 
last  fall.  The  vessel  was  apparently  being 
used  In  an  area  where  government  forces  were 
fighting  East  Pakistani  separatists. 

In  New  Tork,  Catholic  Relief  Services  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  It  Is  shipping  60,000 
doses  of  cholera  vaccine  to  Calcutta  to  com- 
bat an  epidemic  among  the  East  Pakistan 
refugees  in  India. 


|Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  6,   19711 
Bextons  Ritshinc  Cholksa  Shots  to  India 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London.  June  4. — British  relief  organiza- 
tions acted  urgently  today  to  get  antlcholera 
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vaccine  to  India,  where  an  epidemic  has 
broken  out  among  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan. 

Oxfam,  a  private  charitable  organization,  is 
to  fly  out  800,000  doses  of  the  vaccine  tomor- 
row. Two  other  charities.  War  on  Want  and 
the  Save  the  Children  Fund,  plan  to  send 
more  next  week — along  with  medicine  and 
mobile  hospitals. 

Raymond  Courmoyer,  Oxfam's  representa- 
tive in  eastern  India,  said  here  today  during 
a  brief  visit  that  cholera  threatened  not  only 
the  estimated  four  to  flve  million  Pakistani 
refugees  but  also  many  Indians. 

The  administration  of  India's  West  Ben- 
gal State  Is  appealing  for  four  mUUon  cbolera 
and  typhoid  shots,  Mr.  Courmoyer  said.  He 
termed  the  situation  "a  world  tragedy"  and 
said  that  the  refugees,  even  apart  from  the 
cholera  risk,  were  living  "in  a  terrible  state." 

"MAJoa  DisAsna"  teamxo 
A  representative  of  War  on  Want,  the  Rev. 
Wilfred  Kerr,  said  there  would  be  a  "major 
disaster"  unless  the  refugees  coxild  return 
to  their  homes  In  East  Pakistan  before  the 
monsoon  rains  start  in  about  a  month. 

"They  are  living  in  tents  set  tip  in  rice 
flelds,  and  they  will  be  flooded  out  when  the 
rains  oome,"  he  said.  "Dysentery  and  cholera 
will  become  rampant." 

To  assist  the  Indian  Red  Cross  in  survey- 
ing the  health  situation  in  the  camps,  the 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Oeneva 
is  sending  a  medical  expert  to  India. 

w.H.o.  shipping  SXrPPLIXS 
The  World  Health  Organization  announced 
that  the  first  planeload  In  a  relief  program 
of  more  than  t300,000  worth  of  supplies 
would  leave  Oeneva  for  India  tomorrow.  The 
organization  said  it  was  acting  In  response 
to  a  request  today  from  the  Indian  Director 
of  Health.  The  shipments  will  Include  940,000 
in  medical  equipment  previously  donated  by 
members  of  the  agency,  plus  tlOO.OOO  In  sup- 
plies purchased  with  W.H.O.  funds  and 
$185,000  donated  by  the  office  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for 
purchase  of  supplies. 

The  largest  Item  will  be  360  metric  tons — 
or  about  551,000  pounds — of  rehydration  fluid 
to  treat  loss  of  body  fiulds  among  cholera 
victims.  Experts  say  fluid  loss  Is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  deaths  from  cholera. 

The  WJI.O.  program  Is  also  to  Include 
500,000  doses  of  cholera  vaccine,  a  million 
capsules  of  tetracycUne  antibiotic,  1,000  bot- 
tles of  tetracycline  syrup  for  children,  75,000 
syringes  and  300,000  disposable  needles. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  June  5,  1971] 
Malntttbition  Adding  to  Cholxka  Toll 

Nrw  DcLHi. — The  Indian  government  said 
yesterday  that  malnutrition,  as  well  as 
cholera.  Is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  lives  among 
4.7  million  East  Pakistani  refugees  in  eastern 
India. 

Health  Blinister  Uma  Shanker  Dixit  told 
parliament  that  most  of  the  refugees  were 
"arriving  in  a  condition  of  exhaustion  caused 
by  malnutrition." 

He  said  It  appeared  the  refugees  had 
brought  the  cholera  with  them. 

Dixit  said  he  could  not  give  a  detailed 
statement  of  deaths  attributed  to  all  causes, 
but  said  1350  persons  had  died  of  cholera 
as  of  Friday  and  there  were  9500  conflrmed 
cases  of  the  disease. 

Dlxlt's  figures  contradicted  a  statement 
Saturday  by  his  ministry,  saying  3000  per- 
sons had  succumbed  to  cholera  as  of  last 
Thursday. 

Health  officials  in  the  affected  areas  around 
Calcutta  have  said  the  death  toll  has  reached 
at  least  4000.  Unofficial  sources  in  touch  with 
the  refugee  camps  claim  10,000  have  died 
from  the  disease. 

Dixit  rejected  suggestions  that  Pakistan 
had  unleashed  germ  warfare  and  was  pur- 
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poaely  polluting  rivers  and  wells  near  the 
border  areas  to  spread  cholera. 

But  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
Dlxlt's  deputy,  D.  P.  Chattopadhyaya,  said 
Pakistani  authorities  were  throwing  bodies 
of  victims  into  rivers  near  the  border,  bring- 
ing symptoms  of  the  disease  to  "our  side." 

He  said  about  half  the  refugees  had  been 
Inoculated,  but  he  added  there  was  a  short- 
age of  saline  water.  Normally,  a  cholera  vic- 
tim must  receive  35  quarts  over  a  three-day 
period  to  escape  death. 

Britain  yesterday  began  organizing  a  mas- 
sive airlift  of  medicine  and  food  supplies.  A 
foreign  office  spokesman  said  Royal  Air 
Force  planes  were  leaving  with  free  supplies 
of  cholera  vaccine,  syringes  and  saline 
solutions. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  June  5,  1S71] 
Pakistan,  U.N.  Acxee  on  Rxukt  por  Was  Axea 

Rawalpindi,  Pakistan.  (AP) — ^Pakistan  and 
the  United  Nations  have  agreed  on  relief 
operations  for  victims  of  the  civil  war  in  East 
Pakistan,  a  U.N.  spokesman  announced  today. 

Agreement  following  a  meeting  yesterday 
between  the  Pakistan  president.  Gen.  Agha 
Mohammed  Tahya  Khan,  and  Ismat  Kittani, 
U.N.  assistant  secretary -general  for  inter- 
agency affairs. 

Talks  between  the  two  apparently  overcame 
Tabya's  insistence  that  international  assist- 
ance should  be  administered  by  Pakistani 
relief  agencies. 

No  details  were  available,  but  the  spokes- 
man said  Egypt's  Baghat  A.  el-Tawll,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  UN.  Office  of  Technical 
Cooperation  in  New  Tork,  has  been  named  to 
coordinate  the  UJi.  program. 

millions   displaczd 

Millions  of  East  Pakistanis  were  displaced 
during  more  than  10  weeks  of  fighting  there. 

The  spokesman  said  el-Tawll  was  due  in 
Pakistan  in  time  to  accompany  Kittani  Mon- 
day to  Dacca,  East  Pakistan's  capital. 

At  the  meeting  yesterday,  "there  was  full 
agreement  on  the  manner  in  which  the  op- 
eration should  be  organized  and  the  president 
welcomed  arrangements  envisaged  by  the 
United  Nations,"  the  spokesman  said. 

According  to  the  si>oke8man,  Tahya  sent 
word  to  UJJ.  Secretary-Oeneral  U  Thant  of 
Pakistan's  "readiness  to  cooperate  fully  at  all 
levels  in  the  planning  and  Implementation  of 
relief  operations." 

The  agreement  was  expected  to  lead  to  large 
contributions  to  the  relief  effort  within  East 
Pakistan  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Wn.Hr    HALTED 

Relief  and  economic  assistance  from  the 
outside  world  virtually  halted  when  the  army 
struck  against  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  and 
his  now  banned  Awaml  League  on  March  35. 

The  United  States  has  said  It  planned  to 
resume  food  shipments  as  soon  as  cargoes 
could  be  landed  at  eastern  ports  and  the 
government  could  guarantee  their  delivery 
inland. 

Joseph  Ryan,  chief  of  transportation  in  the 
U.S.  Agrlcultxire  Depcutments'  export  market- 
ing service,  is  currently  In  Bast  Pakistan  at 
the  government's  invitation.  He  is  surveying 
harbor  conditions  there  to  determine  whether 
the  United  States  should  start  shipment  of 
more  than  330.000  tons  of  food  and  grain. 

Pakistan  has  asked  the  United  Nations  for 
250.000  tons  of  food  and  grain,  100,000  tons 
of  edible  oil,  30  coastal  vessels  and  500 
vehicles. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  June  6, 
1971] 

East   Pakistan   Today — "Normal"    Is   Moch 
Quis'iaa 

(By  Joseph  Oalloway) 
Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — A  good  guess,  the 
experts  say.  is  that  200,000  persons  were  killed 
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in  the  political  upheaval  in  East  Pakistan 
that  began  March  1. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  dead  are  Ben- 
galis, one  foreign  diplomat  estimated.  The 
balance  of  casualties  Is  divided  among  the 
Bthari  Moslem,  the  Pakistani  Hindu,  and  the 
West  Pakistani  peoples. 

For  24  days  in  March  the  Bengalis  of  East 
Pakistan  felt  the  fever  of  Independence  and 
exulted  in  a  growing  sense  of  Bengali  na- 
tionalism. 

Since  March  25,  hoiwever,  the  army  of  West 
Pakistan  has  marched  through  the  East, 
crushing  the  rebellion. 

DACCA    A    GHOST    TOWN 

Today  the  Pakistan  army — strength  esti- 
mated at  between  70,000  and  100.000  in  the 
East — has  secured  all  the  cities  and  com- 
munication routes. 

Army  clearing  operations  and  the  panic 
they  deliberately  Inspired  dislocated  millions 
of  citizens.  The  city  of  Dacca  Is  today  de- 
scribed by  longtime  residents  as  a  virtual 
ghost  town — with  between  36  to  50  percent 
of  its  population  of  1.5  million  gone. 

Massive  collections  of  slum  shanties  around 
city  bazaars  and  railroad  tracks  have  been 
burned  out  or  leveled  by  bulldozers.  Almost 
no  trace  remains  of  them,  and  no  trace  at 
all  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  who 
once  lived  in  them. 

When  the  army  struck  to  restore  national 
control,  thousands  died  in  Dacca.  Foreign 
diplomats  put  the  Dacca  death  toll  at  arotind 
3.000  in  the  March  36-27  period. 

In  the  Dacca  of  today  you  take  your  pick 
of  death  toll  figures;  In  one  day  a  reporter 
was  told  the  Dacca  death  toll  was  150  by 
army  count;  an  American  businessman 
said  he  believed  It  was  500;  the  diplomat 
guessed  3,000;  a  British  businessman  ven- 
tured that  n  might  be  6,000;  and  an  anony- 
mous Bengali  telephoned  to  say,  "Sir,  you 
must  tell  the  world  that  the  army  killed 
36.000  pe<^le  in  the  streets  of  Dacca." 

However  many  died  in  Dacca  in  late  March, 
the  deaths  touched  off  a  spate  of  massacres 
of  non -Bengali  men.  women  and  children  all 
across  East  Pakistan.  In  tum.  that  enraged 
further  the  Pakistani  troops  assigned  to  re- 
take the  countryside. 

Throughout  an  official  govemment-spon- 
sored  tour  that  lasted  six  days,  a  group  of 
nine  visiting  foreign  Journalists  was  told  over 
and  over  that  the  real  story  in  East  Pakistan 
was  not  what  had  happened,  but  that  nor- 
malcy was  returning. 

An  official  announcement  was  published 
that  public  scho<^  had  reopened  In  Dacca. 
So  they  had.  One  school  with  a  previous 
enrollment  of  about  800  chUdren  now  has 
but  30  or  30  children  a  day.  Another  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  750  had  about  90  of 
its  pupils  return  to  classes — the  majority 
non-Bengali  chUdren,  diplomatic  sources 
reported. 

An  overriding  fear  seems  to  grip  Dacca 
today.  Although  the  official  dally  curfew  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  midnight,  the  streets 
of  the  capital  begin  emptying  at  sundown. 
By  10  P.M.  no  one  Is  to  be  seen  afoot  or 
driving. 

TRAPPIC    IS    LIGHT 

An  American  businessman  pointed  out 
that  although  in  daytime  there  appears  to 
be  considerable  traffic  on  Dacca's  streets, 
where  once  It  took  you  half  an  hour  to 
drive  from  tiie  airport  to  the  Dacca  Inter- 
continental Hotel,  that  same  journey  today 
takes  less  than  10  minutes. 

The  touring  journalists  made  a  60-mlIe 
drive  along  the  excellent  highway  from 
Thakiirgaon  to  Rangpur  in  the  Northwest 
without  meeting  even  one  vehicle. 

Businessmen  say  the  government  and  the 
army  have  thus  far  put  the  bulk  of  their 
efforts  into  two  projects  of  restoration  since 
regaining   control:    resumption  of  jute  and 
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t«*  production  for  exporbi,  and  removing  the 
physical  scars  of  the  flgbttng. 

"The  government  Intends  to  get  the  cash 
export  bvulneea  right  back  Into  operation 
aa  quickly  as  poaalble,  clean  out  every  last 
Hindu  In  East  Pakistan,  and  then  settle 
down  to  a  nice  long  occupation,"  one  em- 
bittered foreigner  aald. 

It  Is  the  cleaning  out  of  the  country's 
Hindu  population  of  10  million  that  could 
ultimately  bring  Pakistan  and  India  Into 
conflict.  One  diplomat  estimated  that  per- 
hi^M  3  million  Hindiis  already  have  fled  into 
India.  The  Indian  government  estimates  4.5 
million  refugees  have  arrived. 

"The  army  Is  seeing  that  intense  pressure 
Is  kept  on  those  remaining  to  go  the  same 
way,"  he  said.  "We  have  had  reports  from 
a  number  of  places  that  Bengalis  are  begin- 
ning to  attack  Hindus  while  the  army  stands 
by  doing  nothing." 

Some  foreign  sources  said  there  are  signs 
that  a  resistance  movement  against  the  army 
and  the  government  was  beginning  to  build 
again  among  Bengalis. 

In  recent  weeks  the  30  to  40  percent  of 
Bengalis  who  have  resvimed  work  In  com- 
mercial and  administrative  sectors  have  be- 
gun receiving  letters,  written  on  East  Pak- 
istan provincial  government  stationery  and 
posted  under  government  frank,  letting 
them  know  there  is  an  underground.  The 
letten  warn  against  collaboration  with  the 
government  or  over -enthusiastic  work 
hablU 

One  Bengali  commented,  "The  army  Is 
making  the  fat  they'll  t>e  fried  in  some  day. 
The  liberation  army  will  come  some  day. 
Perhaps  many  of  us  won't  be  here  to  wel- 
come them.  But  they'll  come." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  19711 
Bid    To    DissmsNTS    Hintw)    in    Kabachi — 

EiTO«T    to    Poem    N»w    Pa«tt    Rkpobtid 

Undkb  Wat 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Kakachi,  Pakistan,  June  4. — The  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  appears  to  be  trying  to 
bring  some  former  leading  members  of  the 
outlawed  Awaml  League  of  East  Pakistan 
back  into  the  national  fold. 

Jang,  the  nation's  largest  newspaper,  re- 
ported today  that  moves  were  under  way  to 
form  a  new  party  that  would  Include  these 
members  but  would  be  opposed  to  separatism. 

The  Government  appears  to  be  focusing  Its 
efforts  on  the  league's  bloc  of  representatives 
elected  last  December  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  was  to  have  met  Karch  3  to 
begin  drafting  a  constitution  to  return 
Pakistan  to  civilian  rule. 

The  Awami  League,  which  bad  campaigned 
for  regional  autonomy,  would  have  domi- 
nated that  assembly,  since  it  had  won  107  of 
Its  313  seats.  But  President  Agha  Mohammad 
Tahya  Khan  postponed  It  on  March  1,  and 
a  series  of  protest  strikes  broke  out  In  East 
Pakistan. 

LXACT7X  banned  IN  MABCH 

On  March  25,  when  Pakistan's  army  began 
Its  crackdown  In  the  Eastern  wing,  the 
Awami  League  was  permanently  lianned  and 
Its  leader,  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  was  Jailed 
on  charges  of  treason. 

The  newspaper  Jang  said  a  former  Awaml 
L«ague  politician.  Begum  Akthar  Sulalman. 
had  obtained  the  signatures  of  100  former 
league  representatives  In  national  and  pro- 
vincial assemblies  In  support  of  the  proposed 
party. 

Mrs.  Sulalman  Is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Huseyn  Shaheed  Suhrawardy,  founder  of  the 
Awaml  League.  She  was  quoted  today  as 
having  said  that  her  father  would  never 
have  approved  of  the  separatist  program 
adopted  by  the  league  under  the  leadership 
of  Sheik  Mujlb. 

She  said  the  new  party  Is  to  be  headed 
by  Zahlr  Uddln,  a  former  national  education 
minister. 

Mrs.   Sulalman  has  visited  East  Pakistan 
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twice  In  the  last  two  months,  and  has  con- 
ferred with  President  Yahya 

Meanwhile,  politicians  were  speculating 
that  President  Yahya  would  make  a  speech 
to  the  nation  in  the  next  few  days  announc- 
ing some  of  the  general  outlines  of  a  new 
constitution. 

He  Is  expected  to  propose  a  constitution 
that  would  prohibit  movements  tending  to 
fragment  the  nation  and  to  establish  an 
electoral  system  in  which  Pakistanis  would 
vote  according  to  their  religion. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Pakistan's 
population  Is  Moslem  and  the  Moslem  faith 
Is  the  official  national  religion.  However, 
there  is  a  substantial  Hindu  minority  as  well 
as  small  numbers  of  Christians,  Zoroastralans 
and  Buddhists. 

Each  religious  community  would  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  a  certain  number  of  assem- 
bly delegates  with  Moslems  in  the  enormous 
majority.  Last  December.  Hindus  Joined  Mos- 
lems In  voting  for  the  separatist  policies  of 
the  Awaml  League,  and  Government  officials 
hope  to  prevent  by  law  any  such  cooperation 
In  the  future. 

It  is  also  understood  that  In  any  future 
government,  regardless  of  the  form  it  takes, 
the  army  will  continue  to  gxiard  against  un- 
wanted political  tendencies. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1971] 
RxrucKXs  AND  Cholxba  Incbeasx  in  India 
Caixtdtta.  India,  June  7. — The  number  of 
East  Pakistani  refugees  flooding  Into  India 
reportedly  neared  five  million  today.  Cholera 
In  epidemic  proportions  threatened  this 
squalid  capital  of  West  Bengal  state. 

In  New  Delhi,  Health  Minister  Uma 
Shanker  Dixit  told  Parliament  today  that,  as 
of  Friday,  the  number  of  refugees  was 
4,738,0M.  But  some  observers  felt  that  the 
total  now  could  have  passed  five  million. 

Mr.  Dixit  said  the  central  Government's  In- 
formation Indicated  that  1,250  refxigees  had 
died  in  the  cholera  epidemic  up  to  Friday  and 
that  9,500  others  were  In  hospitals. 

However.  Informed  sources  In  Calcutta  said 
on  Saturday  that  the  death  toll  was  about 
8,000.  Government  health  officials  said  they 
had  no  precise  figures,  but  agreed  It  could  be 
as  high  as  8.000. 

Twelve  new  cases  of  cholera  were  reported 
today  at  a  big  refugee  camp  near  the  Cal- 
cutta airport,  bringing  to  about  100  the  re- 
ported number  of  victims  of  the  disease  In 
the  camp. 

as    DKATRS   AT   CAMP 

Twenty-three  deaths  have  been  reported 
at  the  camp — mostly  infants  and  old  per- 
sons— since  the  first  of  40,000  refugees  started 
to  gather  there  12  days  ago.  The  deaths  were 
variously  attributed  to  disease,  exhaustion 
and  malnutrition,  and  It  was  not  known 
precisely  how  many  were  caused  by  cholera. 

No  new  cholera  victims  were  reported  at  a 
second  camp  within  the  Calcutta  city  limits 
since  six  persons  were  taken  to  a  hospital  late 
last  week. 

But  the  disease,  which  attack  the  gastro- 
intestinal system,  was  still  reported  raging 
In  epidemic  proportions  In  other  camps 
throughout  West  Bengal. 

Roy  Chowdhury.  administrator  of  the  camp 
near  the  airport,  said  today  that  work  would 
begin  tomorrow  on  a  new  camp  about  two 
miles  east  of  his  installation.  It  was  expected 
to  house  15,000  to  20,000  refugees  who  now 
seek  shelter  from  the  steaming  monsoon  con- 
ditions under  trees  and  bushes  along  the 
roads  to  Calcutta. 

The  new  camp  Is  being  set  up  at  a  Boy 
Scout  center  despite  the  wish  of  the  West 
Bengal  Government  to  move  all  refugees  at 
least  20  miles  from  the  city,  for  both  political 
and  health  reasons. 

BKruGxzs  poex  thbzat 
The  population  of  Calcutta  has  swollen  to 
more   than    12    million    with    the   Influx   of 
refugees. 
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The  refugees  pose  a  grave  political  threat 
to  the  Government,  which  Is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  aid  the  fleeing  East  Paki- 
stanis— money  desperately  needed  by  millions 
of  poverty-stricken  Indians. 

There  have  already  been  complaints  that 
the  refugees,  who  are  receiving  a  free  dally 
food  ration  from  the  Government,  are  seeking 
Jobs  and  driving  down  the  price  of  labor 
which.  In  many  cases,  only  keeps  Indians  at 
subsistence  level  at  the  best  of  times. 

The  refugee  flow  began  after  the  Paki- 
stani Army's  crackdown  March  25  and  Its 
drive  against  East  Pakistani  secessionists. 

In  New  Delhi,  Ken  Dixit,  who  was  speak- 
ing during  a  special  session  of  parliament  on 
the  cholera  outbreak,  said  that  as  of  Friday 
2,722.661  refugees  were  being  housed  in  camps 
m  the  states  of  West  Bengal,  Assam  and  Bihar 
and  the  territories  of  Meghalaya  and  Trlpura. 
An  additional  2.015.493  were  outside  camps, 
mainly  sleeping  In  the  open,  he  said. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  8. 1971  ] 

500  and  lOO-RuPEE  Bills  WrrHORAWN 

BY  Pakistan 

Kabachi.  Pakistan,  June  7. — The  Pak- 
istani Government  removed  from  circulation 
today  part  of  the  nation's  cvirrency  in  an  ef- 
fort to  check  the  economic  effects  of  looting 
from  banks  In  East  Pakistan. 

The  two  largest  denominations  of  Pak- 
istani money,  500  and  lOO-rupee  notes,  worth 
respectively  (lOO  and  (21  at  the  legal  rate 
of  exchange,  were  recalled. 

Also  taken  out  of  circulation  were  any 
other  tmnknotes  overprinted  with  the  slo- 
gans of  the  Bengali  separatist  movement  of 
East  Pakistan. 

President  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan 
said  recently  that  $lOO-mllllon  In  rupees  had 
been  taken  from  banks  in  East  Pakistan  by 
militant  Bengali  separatists  in  March  and 
April. 

Tonight  the  Otovemment  said  this  money. 
If  It  remains  within  the  Pakistani  economy, 
would  be  likely  to  have  an  inflationary  effect. 
It  asked  that  500  and  lOO-rupee  notes  be 
turned  in  to  Government  banks  for  checking 
of  serial  numbers  In  the  next  three  days. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8, 19711 
UJ*.  Aide  in  Pakistan 

Geneva,  June  7. — Prince  Sadruddln  Khan, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  arrived  In  Pakistan  yesterday  to 
discuss  pK>8slble  arrangements  for  the  return 
of  the  East  Pakistani  refugees  who  fled  to 
India,   his   office   announced   today. 

Repatriation  is  the  "most  desirable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view,"  the  announcement  said. 

( From  the  New  York  Times,  June  8, 1971 1 
F.A.O.  Api>xals  fob  Aid 

Rome,  June  7. — The  Director  General  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  ap- 
pealed today  for  additional  assistance  to  re- 
lieve "the  very  serious  humanitarian 
problem"  raised  by  the  recent  civil  strife  in 
East  Pakistan. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
F.A.O.  council  here.  Dr.  Addeke  H.  Boerma, 
the  director  general,  declared  that  the  re- 
quests for  emergency  food  aid  by  Pakistan 
and  India  were  "beyond  the  resources"  of 
his  organisation  and  the  World  Food 
Program. 

1  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9, 1971  ] 

Pakistanis  Mob  Banks  to  Tubn  in  Rbcaixxd 

cubbenct 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Kabachi,  Pakistan,  June  8. — Pakistani 
citizens,  close  to  panic,  tried  to  crowd  Into 
banks  today  to  turn  In  huge  amounts  of 
paper  currency  suddenly  without  value  as 
the  result  of  a  Government  decree  last  night. 

The  Government  removed  from  circulation 
all  500-rupee  and  lOO-rupee  notes  worth  re- 
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spectlvely  $106  and  (21  at  the  legal  exchange 
rate.  These  two  types  of  bills  represent  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  all  Pakistani  cur- 
rency In  circulation. 

According  to  the  Government,  militant 
Bengali  separatists  who  briefly  controlled  the 
administration  of  East  Pakistan  in  March 
left  the  banks  of  East  Pakistan  empty  when 
the  Pakistani  Army  attacked  to  crush  the 
Independence  movement.  The  amount  of 
money  In  their  hands  represented  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  nation's  currency  In  circulation. 

Long  lines  outside  banks  gave  way  as  mobs 
of  sobbing  women  sought  to  force  their  way 
inside. 

FAMILY    HAS    NO    MONEY 

■My  husband  was  paid  his  300-rupee  salary 
yesterday  In  100  rupee  notes,"  one  woman 
said.  "We  have  no  money  now  and  how  am 
I  going  to  get  milk  for  my  baby?" 

The  tovirlrt  business  was  severely  affected. 
Arguments  provoked  when  hotel  cashiers  re- 
fused to  accept  the  rup>ee  notes  In  payment 
of  bills  and  customers  In  turn  refused  to 
accept  bills. 

The  banks  gave  receipts  for  the  notes  but 
there  was  no  Indication  when  the  new  cur- 
rency would  be  given  to  citizens.  Some  bank- 
ers speculated  that  It  might  take  a  month  or 
more. 

Serial  numbers  of  all  bills  are  being 
checked  against  a  list  of  bills  taken  from 
the  East  Pakistani  banks,  and  anyone  seek- 
ing to  exchange  such  a  bill  Is  likely  to  be 
arrested,  whether  or  not  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  looting. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9.   1971] 

Disease,  Hunger  and  Death  Stalk  Refugees 

Along  India's  Border 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Karimpur.  India,  June  8. — Sickness,  hunger 
and  death  are  common  scenes  now  along  In- 
dia's 1,350-mile  border  with  East  Pakistan. 
Millions  of  Bengalis — unofficial  figures  put 
the  number  over  five  million — have  fled 
East  Pakistan  to  escape  the  Pakistani  Army, 
which  since  late  March  has  been  trying  to 
crush  the  movement  for  autonomy,  and  later 
independence,  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  Bengalis  have  brought  cholera  with 
them.  Official  figures  put  the  death  toll  here 
in  West  Bengaa  state  at  3,600.  but  reports 
indicate  that  it  is  much  higher — probably 
well  over  5,000.  A  thousand  or  more  others 
have  died  in  the  three  other  border  stales 
where  the  Bengalis  have  taken  refuge. 

Here  In  this  Indian  town  near  the  border, 
a  mother  had  died  of  cholera  an  hour  before, 
but  the  Infant,  less  than  a  year  old.  con- 
tinued to  nurse  until  a  doctor  came  upon  the 
scene  and  pulled  him  gently  away. 

A  few  feet  away  on  the  cold  cement  porch 
of  the  health  center,  another  person  had  Just 
died — a  70-year-old  grandfather.  Ablnash 
Malakar. 

His  son  sat,  crumpled  and  crying,  beside 
the  stiffening  emaciated  body.  Flies  had  be- 
gan to  gather.  A  granddaughter  hung,  wail- 
ing, in  the  arms  of  an  aunt.  This  family, 
from  the  Jessore  district  in  East  Pakistan, 
had  walked  for  13  days  to  reach  India. 

The  toll  rises  steadily  and,  with  new  waves 
of  refugees  pouring  into  India  daily,  there 
is  no  way  to  predict  when  the  epidemic  will 
end. 

Along  the  roadsides  lie  the  bodies  left  by 
those  too  frightened  of  the  disease  them- 
selves to  take  the  time  for  burial. 

Vultures,  dogs  and  crows  fight.  Skeletons 
already  picked  clean  bleach  In  the  sun.  A 
few  bodies  have  been  burled  in  shallow  graves, 
but  the  vultures  have  torn  the  graves  open. 

The  roads  leading  from  the  border  are  a 
trail  of  clothes  and  bones.  A  body  floats  in 
a  marsh  or  stream  The  stench  is  acrid  and 
villagers  cover  their  faces  as  they  hurry  past. 
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MASS  CRAVES  IN  SOME  AREAS 

In  some  towns,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
bury  the  bodies  in  mass  graves.  Here  In 
Karimpur,  which  is  120  miles  north  of  Cal- 
cutta by  road,  five  relief  workers  burled  sev- 
eral hundred  in  a  24-hour  period.  But  even 
at  these  sites,  packs  of  stray  dogs  dig  In 
the  earth. 

In  many  ways,  the  scene  Is  a  repetition  of 
the  horror  of  the  cyclone  that  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  Delta  area  of 
East  Pakistan  last  November — leaving  bodies 
for  days  In  marshes,  streams  and  bays. 

The  tiny.  Jammed  health  center  at  Karim- 
pur— It  has  20  beds  and  over  100  cholera  pa- 
tients— Is  typical  of  the  overworked  health 
stations  along  the  border. 

The  sounds  of  the  epidemic — coughing, 
vomiting,  groaning  and  weeping — echo 
through  the  small  brick  building  and  across 
the  lawn,  also  crowded  with  victims. 

Shatlsh  Matabbar — the  father  of  the  In- 
fant who  had  gone  on  nursing  after  his 
mother  died — stood  on  the  porch  in  tattered 
clothes,  sobbing  out  his  tale. 

"No  words  can  describe  what  hsw  hap- 
pened to  me,"  the  45-year-old  rice  farmer 
walled.  "My  wife  is  dead.  Three  of  my  chil- 
dren are  dead.  What  else  can  happen?" 

2  CHILDREN  SURVIVE 

The  infant  and  an  8-year-old  have  sur- 
vived, although  the  older  almost  died  of 
cholera.  He  sat  on  the  floor  near  his  father — 
naked,  staring  blankly,  underfed. 

The  family  came  to  India  a  month  ago  from 
their  farm  In  the  Parldpur  district  of  East 
Pakistan. 

Why  had  he  left  East  Pakistan?  a  visitor 
asked. 

"Why,  you  ask?"  he  said,  crying  again.  "Be- 
cause the  Pakistani  soldiers  burned  down  my 
hoxise." 

In  the  last  day  or  two.  the  death  rate  In 
some  areas  declined  a  little  This  is  ap- 
parently because  foreign  medical  and  relief 
sunplles  have  begun  arriving  In  sufficient 
quantities — saline  solution  to  treat  the 
victims  and  syringes  for  mass  innoculations. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  vaccinated. 

But  doctors  are  reluctant  to  say  that  the 
epidemic  will  be  under  control  soon.  For  one 
thing,  though  India's  army  medical  corps 
has  been  called  In.  medical  facilities  and 
personnel  are  inadequate 

The  epidemic  is  apparently  much  worse 
in  East  Pakistan  than  In  India.  Medical  fa- 
cilities in  East  Pakistan,  even  in  normal 
times,  are  meager.  In  an  average  year.  150.000 
die  there  of  cholera,  most  of  them  because 
they  never  get  any  treatment.  In  a  bad 
year,  the  toll  sometimes  runs  as  high  as 
300  000. 

Dr  M.  A.  Malld.  the  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  Nadia  district,  the  worst-hit  area, 
said  today  that  he  expected  the  death  rate 
to  start  climbing  again.  The  cholera  vaccine, 
he  said,  gives  only  30  percent  to  90  percent 
protection. 

The  weakened  condition  of  the  refugees 
helps  explain  the  virulence  of  the  epidemic. 
Many  are  on  the  verge  of  death  when  they 
arrive. 

In  addition,  living  conditions  are  little 
short  of  desperate.  Though  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment has  marshaled  all  available  re- 
sources to  provide  shelter  and  food,  it  is 
Impossible  to   keep   up   with   the   Influx. 

MANY    LIVE    IN    THE    OPEN 

Relief  camps— even  Just  tents  made  by 
throwing  tarpaulins  over  bamboo  frames — 
cannot  be  erected  fast  enough.  It  is  estimated 
that  3  5  million  refugees  are  either  living  in 
the  open  or  in  crude  thatch  leantos  of  their 
own  making.  The  monsoon  rains  have  ar- 
rived and  many  refugee  towns  are  mudholes. 

There  are  water  shortages  and  sanitation 
facilities   have   virtually   broken   down.   The 
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main  streets  of  border  towns  are  avenues  of 
garbage  and  flies. 

Food  lines  stretch  for  hundreds  of  yards 
and  It  sometimes  takes  hours  for  a  refugee 
to  get  his  rations. 

More  refugees  are  moving  toward  Calcutta 
as  the  other  camps  become  choked.  New 
camps  are  springing  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
city — Just  past  the  airport  and  In  the  Salt 
Lake  area. 

About  50.000  to  60,000  refugees  have  en- 
tered the  fringes  of  the  city,  and  at  least  60 
deaths  have  been  recorded  in  this  group. 

A  few  thousand  refugees  have  moved  into 
the  heart  of  Calcutta  and  are  camping  In 
the   Sealdah   Railway   Station. 

Indian  officials  are  worried  that  the  refugee 
epidemic  may  spread  to  the  people  of  Cal- 
cutta— an  overcrowded,  tense  city  of  eight 
million  that  has  its  own  fairly  serious 
cholera  problem. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1971] 
Refugees  Clash  With  Indians 

Calcutta,  India,  June  8. — Armed  police  re- 
servists were  called  out  today  to  prevent 
rioting  between  hungry  East  Pakistani  ref- 
ugees and  angry  Indian  residents  at  Bara- 
sat,  15  miles  north  of  here. 

The  trouble  started  when  some  of  the  more 
than  200,000  refugees  who  have  poured  Into 
Barasat — a  town  of  about  90,000 — set  up 
camp  in  schools,  public  buildings  and  In  a 
few  cases  In  mosques. 

The  refugees  are  predominantly  Hindu 
and,  although  West  Bengal  is  a  largely  Hindu 
state,  the  Moslems  in  Barasat  reacted  vio- 
lently when  their  mosques  were  invaded. 

The  police  turned  the  refugees  out  of  the 
mosques  and  private  homes,  but  allowed 
them  to  remain   In  public  buildings. 

[West  Bengal  is  short  of  police  because  so 
many  are  guarding  the  rivers  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  cholera  victims  from  being  thrown 
in,  AP  reported.  D.  K.  Ghosh,  dlsirict  magis- 
trate of  Krishnagsu-.  said  the  rivers  are  being 
polluted  by  corpses  disposed  of  by  relatives.] 

As  international  aid  poured  into  India  for 
cholera  victims,  warnings  were  sounded  In 
Calcutta  that  political  agitators  were  trying 
to  Incite  the  estimated  5  million  East  Paki- 
stani refugees  who  have  entered  India. 

Indian  officials  have  been  nervously  ex- 
pecting Communists  and  other  antlgovern- 
ment  parties  to  make  capital  out  of  the  ref- 
ugee problem,  but  have  been  surprised  at 
how  little  there  has  been  of  this  so  far. 

Health  officials  in  Calcutta  said  there  was 
no  way  of  stopping  cholera  from  spreading 
throughout  West  Bengal,  of  which  Calcutta 
is  the  capital,  during  the  current  monsoon 
months. 

"There  is  no  way  of  stopping  it,"  one  offi- 
cial said.  "We  can't  hope  to  get  rid  of  it.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  Is  try  to  contain  It." 

Mass  innoculations  of  refugees  in  big 
camps  outside  the  city  were  being  carried  out 
nonstop  by  medical  teams.  But  conditions 
in  the  camps  were  reported  to  be  getting 
progressively  worse. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1971) 
Medical  Supplies  Flown  to  Calcutta 

Tons  of  additional  medical  supplies  arrived 
by  plane  yesterday  In  Calcutta  in  a  relief 
movement  gaining  worldwide  momentum  to 
fight  cholera  among  East  Pakistan  refugees 
In  India. 

Cargo  planes  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  leading  the  way,  bringing  in  vac- 
cine, medical  equipment  and  tents  while 
other  nations  were  marshaling  their  re- 
sources to  Join  the  relief  airlift. 

In  Geneva,  the  office  of  the  United  Nations 
high  commissioner  for  refugees  announced 
that  world  governments  and  U.N.  agencies 
have  contributed  more  than  817  million  In 
cash  and  supplies  to  the  relief  effort. 
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Th«  Brltlah  and  U.S.  Air  Force  pUnes 
landed  at  Calcutta's  Dum  Dum  airport. 
where  the  cargo  was  unloaded  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  refugee  camps  dotted  all  around  In- 
dia's frontier  with  East  PakUtan,  35  miles 
east  of  Calcutta. 

Officials  at  the  airport  said  the  flow  of 
some  of  the  medical  supplies  to  the  refugee 
camps  was  being  delayed  by  various  trans- 
portation bottlenecks.  They  expressed  partic- 
ular concern  about  delays  In  moving  the 
vaccine,  which  deteriorates  if  not  kept  under 
refrigeration. 

An  advance  party  for  an  American  airlift 
arrived  in  New  Delhi  aboard  an  Air  Force  C- 
130  transport  and  proceeded  to  Assam  to  sur- 
vey technical  and  ground  facilities  at  the 
airfield. 

The  United  States  plans  to  help  airlift 
thousands  of  refugees  from  the  overcrowded 
areas  near  the  border  of  East  Pakistan  to  less 
crowded  facilities  In  Assam,  farther  north. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  June  9,  1971] 
Pakistan  Am  Ctrroir  Sought  by  Senators 

At  a  press  conference  here  last  night.  Sens. 
William  B.  Sazbe  (R-Ohio).  and  Frank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  announced  that  they 
would  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate foreign  aid  bill  to  cut  of!  all  further 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
"until  the  distribution  of  food  and  other  re- 
lief measures  supervised  and  operated  by  in- 
ternational agencies  takes  place  on  a  regular 
basis  throughout  East  Pakistan  and  the  ma- 
jority of  refugees  in  India  are  repatriated  to 
East  Pakistan." 

They  said  that  the  amendment — which 
would  not  abrogate  existing  written  commit- 
ments— would  involve  some  $80  million  in 
economic  aid  as  well  as  an  undetermined 
amount  of  military  aid. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  June  10.  1971 1 

In  Bakasat,  a  CHtu>  Lixs  Dting  on  the 

Qreen 

(By  Dennis  Neeld) 

Barasat,  India. — The  streats  of  this  little 
country  town  are  choked  with  refugees  from 
Bast  Pakistan  A  tiny  child,  half  dead  from 
cholera,  lies  uncared  for  on  the  village  green. 
Vultures  work  over  the  body  of  another  child 
in  a  nearby  ditch. 

Barasat  Is  only  5  miles  from  Calcutta  and 
relief  planes  from  half  a  aozen  nations  fly 
low  overhead. 

Their  cargoes  of  medical  supplies  may  tem- 
porarily have  averted  a  mammoth  disaster, 
but  the  tragedy  goes  on  and  Barasat  Is  living 
evidence  of  its  magnitude. 

West  Bengal  Health  Minister  Jalnal  Abedln 
announced  yesterday  that  the  cholera  epi- 
demic in  the  Maine-sized  state  has  been 
brought  under  control. 

But  In  Barasat's  government  hospital.  131 
cholera  patients  lie  on  the  stone  floors  in 
revolting  fllth  and  the  doctor  in  charge  re- 
ports he  still  Is  short  of  live-saving  saline 
Ould. 

Barasat  suffocates  under  the  refugee  influx. 
Normally  It  is  a  town  of  40,000  people.  Now 
it  has  a  population  of  more  than  300.000. 

Besides  the  cholera,  the  East  Pakistani 
refugees  are  facing  yet  another  obstacle  to 
survival — a  shortage  of  tents  to  protect  them 
from  the  summer  monsoon. 

Foreign  relief  sources  said  yesterday  that 
300,000  tents  were  needed  urgently  to  provide 
shelter  to  1.5  million  refugees  who  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  already  overcrowded  re- 
lief camps. 

"The  tents  are  needed  with  greater  urgency 
th&n  medicines,  which  are  now  arriving,"  said 
one  foreign  ofllclal  helping  coordinate  the  in- 
ternatloruU   relief  operations  in   New  Delhi. 

A  senior  official  of  the  Indian  Rehabilita- 
tion Ministry  said  there  were  now  5.2  mil- 
lion refugees  In  India,  and  added  they  were 
still  coming  across  the  border  at  a  rate  of 
between  50.000  and  100,000  dally. 
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"We  originally  thought  there  would  be  a 
maximum  of  two  million  refugees,  then  three 
million, "  he  said  In  ar.  interview.  "Now  we 
don't   know    when    they    will   stop   coming." 

"There  are  so  many  of  them  that  it  Is  im- 
possible to  get  them  into  organized  camps,  " 
said  a  police  official  In  Barasat. 

"They  Just  move  into  property,  and  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do. 

"Of  course,  the  local  people  are  frightened. 
They  are  frightened  of  the  spread  of  disease, 
and  they  are  frightened  that  if  the  refugees 
continue  to  go  hungry,  there  may  be 
violence." 

An  Indian  doctor  told  how  scores  of  East 
Pakistanis  camped  on  the  porch  of  a  neigh- 
bor's home  They  were  weak  from  lack  of 
food,   filthy  and  ridden  with  vermin. 

Two  days  later,  it  was  his  neighbor's  two 
children  who  came  down  with  cholera.  One 
of  them  died. 

"Such  Incidents  inevitably  fuel  local  re- 
sentment," he  said. 

Units  of  the  paramilitary  central  police 
reserve  were  brought  in  this  week  to  clear 
refugees  out  of  several  Barasat  homes  and 
from  a  local  mosque. 

Many  refugees  in  Barasat  quit  their  homes 
in  East  Pakistan  two  months  ago.  Since  then, 
they  have  been  living  rough  and  with  little 
food.  They  are  exhausted  and  have  little  re- 
sistance to  disease. 

Thousands  of  refugees  lined  up  yesterday 
for  ration  cards  entitling  them  to  a  govern- 
ment handout  of  rice. 

They  became  restless  when  the  laborious 
form-flllng  of  local  officials  caused  long  de- 
lays. So  the  officials  walked  off,  leaving  most 
of  them  without  cards. 

To  survive,  most  refugees  have  sold  what 
few  valuables  they  were  able  to  bring  with 
them  from  East  Pakistan.  Now  they  have 
been  told  they  no  longer  can  change  Paki- 
stani money  into  Indian. 

"We  have  no  ration  cards  and  nothing  left 
to  sell,"  said  Rathkania  Mandal.  "Even  our 
cooking  i>ots  have  been  sold." 

Three  generations  of  Mandal 's  family  fled 
with  him  from  the  East  Bengal  city  of 
Khulna. 

They  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  ttiree 
days. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  he  squats  list- 
lessly in  the  muddy  street.  Others  have 
thrown  up  makeshift  homes  on  the  stone 
porches  of  shops. 

Some  have  erected  pathetic  shelters  of  old 
rags  In  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  out  mon- 
soon rains,  yet  to  reach  their  torrential  peak. 
The  apathy  of  exhaustion  and  hopelessness 
prevents  many  from  doing  even  that. 

An  abandoned  chUd  lay  on  the  green  In 
the  center  of  Barasat  It  was  suffering  from 
cholera  and  httd  lapsed  into  a  coma.  No  one 
knew  where  its  parents  were,  and  no  one 
bothered  to  get  It  to  a  hospital. 

Death  is  a  commonplace  in  Barasat,  and 
preservation  of  one's  own  family  comes  first 

Overcrowding  in  refugee  camps  was  ex- 
pected to  be  eased  somewhat  by  an  Ameri- 
can airlift  of  East  Pakistanis  to  less  crowded 
areas  In  northeastern  Assam  State. 

A  US  Air  Force  C130  will  make  a  test  flight 
to  two  airfields  in  the  area  today  to  determine 
whether  the  fields  can  handle  the  four -engine 
cargo  planes,  a  US  Embassy  spokesman  said. 

If  the  report  is  favorable,  as  expected, 
three  more  planes  will  fly  out  to  India  this 
weekend  from  Pope  Air  Force  Base  In  North 
Carolina,  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  10, 1971) 

Calctjtta   Not   Recetvinc   Enough   Cholera 
Vaccine 

United  Press  International 
Calcutta. — City  officials  said  yesterday  de- 
spite an  international  a:rllft  of  medical  and 
relief  supplies,  there  was  not  enough  vaccine 
available  to  carry  out  an  emergency  Inocula- 
tion program  against  a  cholera  enidemic. 
The  officials  said  400,000  inoculations  had 
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been  administered  in  Calcutta  since  the  pro- 
gram began  last  week  but  that  at  least  2.5 
million  more  doses  of  vaccine  were  needed 
quickly.  They  said  the  vaccine  had  been  ar- 
riving at  the  rate  of  only  about  300.000  doses 
per  week. 

Officials  with  international  relief  agencies 
said  approximately  20  million  doses  would 
be  needed  throughout  West  Bengal  state,  of 
which  Calcutta  Is  the  major  city. 

Since  the  first  cases  were  reported  on  May 
28.  officials  said,  approximately  4000  persons 
have  died  of  cholera  and  more  than  10,000 
others  have  contracted  it. 

An  Ausfrallan  plane  carrymg  330.000  doses 
of  cholera,  typhoid  and  typhus  vaccine  and 
two  sets  of  Jet  injectors  for  mass  inoculations 
landed  yesterday  at  Calcutta's  Dum  Dum 
Airport. 

City  officials  expressed  concern  again  yes- 
terday about  delays  in  clearing  supplies  from 
the  airport,  particularly  the  shipments  of 
cholera  vaccine  which  are  perishable  unless 
kept  under  refrigeration.  They  said  airport 
officials  are  working  to  speed  the  movement 
and  protect  the  vaccine  shipments. 

(From  the  Le  Monde,  June  10.  1971] 

Bengal — Corpses  in  the  Wake  of  a 
Crusading   Armt 

From  our  correspondent  Gerard  Vlratelle 

Dacca. — "They  should  kill  all  the  Bengalis 
They're  traitors  who  wanted  to  recede, "  ex- 
claimed a  Pakistani  girl  who  seemed  normal 
in  every  rospect.  Most  West  Pakistanis  feel 
the  same  way  about  the  governments  ruth- 
less efforts,  since  March  25.  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  In  Bengal. 

"They  (the  Pakistani  soldiers)  are  gunning 
us  down  like  dogs,"  a  trembling  Bengali  mut- 
tered after  glancing  around  to  make  sure 
no  one  was  listening.  "People  are  picked  up 
off  the  streets  as  soon  as  it  grows  dark.  The 
army  needs  plasma  for  blood  transfusions:  it 
takes  massive  doses  of  their  blood  and  aban- 
dons them  half-dead  in  the  street." 

A  witness  claimed  that  forty  people  were 
burned  alive  with  a  flame-thrower  in  reprisal 
for  the  death  of  a  soldier.  Bengali  officials  are 
being  arrested  in  their  homes:  some  are  freed, 
but  others  are  never  seen  again.  The  army. 
It  is  said,  does  not  like  to  take  prisoners. 

Dacca,  once  a  teeming,  lively  capital,  is  a 
ghost  city.  Half  the  population  has  fled 
There  are  Pakistani  flags  flying,  but  not  as 
many  as  the  Bangla  Desh  flags  seen  here  last 
March. 

Well  before  the  midnight  curfew  the 
streets  of  Dacca  are  empty.  About  one  in 
every  six  shops  is  open,  but  shopkeepers  pull 
down  their  shutters  at  dusk.  They  are  afraid 
of  being  looted  by  "Yahya's  hordes." 

Order  has  been  restored  In  Bengal,  but 
East  Pakistan  is  an  occupied  land  where  an 
atmosphere  of  terror  reigns  More  havoc  was 
wrought  by  the  dreadful  civil  war  than  by 
the  cyclone  that  ravaged  the  delta  area  last 
autumn.  The  most  conservative  estimates 
place   the   number  of  dead  at  250,000. 

All  along  the  roads  are  whole  areas,  ham- 
lets and  farms,  which  have  been  razed  What 
were  once  solidly  built  houses  have  been  re- 
duced to  piles  of  charred  beams,  and  broken 
pots — the  sad  traces  of  so  many  My  Lais  and 
Oradours. 

Military  spokesmen  Interviewed  by  this  re- 
porter insisted  that  the  fascists  were  on  the 
other  side.  As  they  see  It,  "anti-social  ele- 
ments"  and  "infiltrators  from  India,"  "mis- 
creants" as  they  call  them,  upset  the  tran- 
quility of  a  "peace-loving  people." 

Reporters  being  escorted  around  the 
countryside  were  repeatedly  told  that  the 
Pakistan  Army  for  the  most  part  fired  in  the 
air,  fighting  back  only  In  self-defence.  "We 
didn't  Intend  to  kill  anybody,"  was  the  bland 
comment  of  a  brigadier-general  In  charge  of 
civilian  affairs.  But  he  added:  "When  an 
army  Is  carrying  out  an  operation,  it  uses  Its 
own  methods." 
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Accompanying  civilian  and  army  officials 
oozed  oriental  charm  in  an  effort  to  convince 
reporters  that  the  army  was  lily-white  and 
its  intervention  Justified.  Most  of  the  de- 
struction, they  explained,  was  the  result  of 
racial  clashes.  There  is  no  question  that 
Biharls  and  Bengalis  tangled  especially  li^ 
Kulna  and  Chlttagong.  A  frightful  massacre 
occurred  at  Awaml  League  headquarters  in 
the  latter  city. 

Nevertheless  the  officials  mentioned  only 
crimes  committed  by  Bengalis  In  the  period 
after  the  army  unleashed  its  repressive  meas- 
ures in  Dacca  on  March  25.  Twenty  thousand 
people  are  reported  to  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  soldiers  there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sturdy  Pathan. 
Baluchi  and  Punjabi  soldiers  are  not  merely 
good  fighters  but  convinced  they  are  fight- 
ing for  a  Just  political  and  religious  cause. 
They  see  their  mission  as  a  sort  of  crusade  to 
defend  the  unity  of  the  most  populous  Mos- 
lem state  in  the  world  The  local  commanders 
radiate  self-confidence.  To  them  Sheikh  Mu- 
Jibur  Rahman's  Awaml  League  is  controlled 
by  India  and  dominated  by  Hindus.  Hindus 
and  Indians  are  synonymous  in  their  eyes. 

Before  the  army  moved  in,  about  10  million 
Hmdus  were  living  in  East  Bengal.  They  were 
Bengalis  and  backed  Sheikh  MuJibur's  na- 
tionalist campaign.  Today,  however,  "Crush 
India"  Is  the  only  slogan  to  be  heard  in  the 
province.  A  young  man  related  how  the  army 
massacred  all  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  his 
village  One  of  the  army's  primary  targets  in 
Dacca  was  a  small  group  of  Hindu  homes  in 
the  center  of  the  race-track.  Hindu  butchers 
in  the  old  part  of  the  city  were  decapitated 
with  their  own  meat  cleavers  in  their  stalls. 

"Militarily,  we  have  the  upper  hand,"  one 
Pakistani  official  said  confidently.  "All  we 
have  to  do  now  is  gain  economic  and  political 
control." 

Life  in  East  Bengal  Is  Indeed  gradually  re- 
turning to  "normal."  The  fact  that  most 
businesses  are  headed  by  West  Pakistanis 
should  make  It  easier  to  get  industry  moving 
again.  Nevertheless  only  a  few  factories  have 
reopened  thus  far. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  the 
army's  action  has  really  ensured  political 
peace  in  Bengal  for  any  length  of  time,  as 
some  of  its  leaders  claim.  All  the  city  councils 
have  been  dissolved,  and  "peace  committees" 
composed  of  Biharls,  members  of  the  Muslim 
League,  representatives  of  the  Blharl  com- 
munity and  a  few  social  workers  set  up  in 
their  place.  Three  Muslim  League  "peace 
committee"  members  were  assassinated  re- 
cently by  "miscreants." 

Several  foreign  governments  have  been 
urging  President  Yahya  Khan  to  seek  a 
political  solution  In  Bengal.  Two  weeks  ago 
he  announced  in  Karachi  that  he  was  ready 
to  grant  an  amnesty  to  "all  those  who  were 
deceived." 

"There  can  be  no  political  solution  with- 
out those  who  were  not  Involved  in  treason," 
says  Nurul  Amln,  a  former  chief  minister  of 
East  Pakistan  and  leader  of  the  Pakistan 
Democratic  Party.  He  is  one  of  the  only  two 
deputies — out  of  162 — who  does  not  belong 
to  the  Awaml  League.  A  wily  and  experienced 
politician,  Mr  Amln  has  been  approached  by 
army  authorities,  but  insisted  he  vwa  not  In- 
terested in  becoming  prime  minister  and  does 
not  approve  of  all  the  army  has  done. 

"But  there  was  no  other  alternative,"  he 
added.  "Now  the  Bengalis  must  be  given  a 
feeling  of  security.  They  must  get  used  to 
living  with  the  army,  which  had  never  been 
among  the  people  before." 

Only  about  a  dozen  Awaml  League  leaders 
have  come  out  in  favour  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment thus  far.  "The  army  will  be  here  for 
a  long  time  yet,"  a  spokesman  declared. 
"There's  no  other  solution." 
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[Prom  the  Le  Monde,  June  10,  1971 ) 
Pakistan — Charity  Is  No  Answer 

Pate  has  been  merciless  with  the  Bengalis 
of  East  Pakistan.  Last  summer  the  region  was 
hit  by  flooding,  which  destroyed  homes  and 
crops.  In  November  an  unusually  violent 
cyclone  killed  between  300.000  and  a  million 
people  in  the  Ganges  delta.  In  a  land  where 
the  annual  per  capita  income  is  less  than  $40. 
stocks  of  food  were  Just  about  wiped  out. 

The  situation  in  Bengal  might  have  been 
different  had  the  Islamabad  government  hon- 
oured the  verdict  of  the  people  in  last  De- 
cember's general  election,  which  gave  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman's  reformist  Awami  League 
an  absolute  majority  In  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly. Sheikh  Mujib  had  sworn  to  free 
Bengal  from  "colonialist  domination"  by  the 
West  Pakistanis,  to  give  the  wretched  people 
in  the  eastern  wing  of  the  country  a  chance 
at  last  to  benefit  from  their  own  natural 
resources. 

But  the  Pakistani  central  government  de- 
cided differently.  Confronted  by  Sheikh 
MuJIb's  determination  to  obtain  a  certain 
measure  of  autonomy  for  E^st  Bengal,  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  undertook  a  repressive  op- 
eration in  the  province  last  March,  which  was 
soon  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  a 
massacre. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  died  in 
what  is  euphemistically  referred  to  as  the 
■civil  war."  Understandably,  no  official  count 
has  been  made,  but  estimates  vary  from 
250,000  to  a  million  victims. 

As  if  three  disasters  in  the  space  of  a  year 
were  not  enough,  the  repression  in  East 
Bengal  set  off  a  mass  exodus  of  refugees 
More  than  4  million  Bengalis,  many  of  them 
Hindus  fearing  religious  persecution,  fled 
their  homes  and  villages,  some  of  which  had 
been  razed,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  Indian 
state  of  West  Bengal. 

Inevitably,  a  cholera  epidemic  has  now 
broken  out  among  the  refugees.  From  2.000 
to  4.000  people  were  said  to  have  died  from 
the  disease  at  the  beginning  of  the  week: 
pessimistic  sources  placed  the  figure  closer 
to  10,000.  Indian  Health  Minister  Uma 
Shankar  Dlsit  predicted  that  50,000  could 
die  In  the  next  few  days.  In  addition  to  the 
Pakistani  refugees  crowded  into  camps,  the 
8  million  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  a  city  lack- 
ing adequate  sewerage  facilities  and  drinking 
water,  were  threatened  by  the  outbreak. 

Added  to  this  calamity  is  the  fact  that 
famine  threatens  East  Pakistan.  The  floods, 
the  cyclone  and  the  war  prevented  the  plant- 
ing of  rice,  the  Bengalis'  staple  food.  Eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  province  is  paralysed. 
According  to  the  Financial  Times,  which 
bases  its  estimates  on  hard  statistics,  from 
4  to  9  million  people  could  die  of  hunger 
there  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

How  much  more  is  needed  to  rouse  world 
opinion?  The  rich  nations  in  particular  have 
hardly  reacted  at  all  to  the  suffering  of  a 
people  who  have  already  endured  so  much. 
The  assistance  offered  by  the  United  States, 
Brl'aln  and  the  United  Nations  agencies  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  If  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  are  not  to  die,  ten  times  the 
level  of  the  present  aid  will  have  to  be 
dispatched. 

But  the  Indian  government  is  right  in 
insisting  that,  more  than  material  aid.  pres- 
sure from  foreign  governments  is  needed  to 
find  a  way  out  of  the  political  crisis  In  East 
Bengal.  Surely  a  solution  can  be  arrived  at 
vrtthout  violating  the  Pakistani  government's 
sovereignty. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11,  1971) 
India  Warns  Cholera  Could  Be  Spreading 
New  Delhi,  June  10. — A  senior  health  min- 
istry official  warned  today  that  If  proper  pre- 
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cautions  are  not  taken  the  cholera  epidemic 
now  rampant  among  East  Pakistani  refugees 
in  West  Bengal  could  spread  throughout 
India. 

Ministry  Secretary  K.  K.  Das  described  the 
situation  along  India's  border  with  East  Paki- 
stan as  serious,  and  said  every  one  within  a 
five-mile  radius  of  all  refugee  camps  and 
other  known  cholera  centers  was  being  In- 
oculated against  the  disease. 

He  told  newsmen  that  an  estimated  5.000 
people  had  died  in  the  epidemic  as  of  5:30 
a.m.  yesterday,  when  the  last  official  reports 
were  received. 

Das  gave  the  number  of  refugees  as  5.5 
million  which  is  half  a  million  higher  than 
that  given  to  the  Indian  Parliament  earlier 
today  by  Deputy  Labor  and  Rehabilitation 
Minister  Balgovlnd  Verma.  who  said  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  are  continuing  to  enter 
India  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  day. 

The  Soviet  Red  Cross  announced  in  Mos- 
cow today  that  it  would  send  food,  vaccine 
and  tents  to  India  for  the  refugees. 

Soviet  Prime  Minister  Alexel  Kosygin  said 
In  a  public  address  yesterday  that  Pakistan 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  allow  the 
refugees  to  return  home  because,  in  spite  of 
the  aid  already  sent  to  them,  they  were  in  an 
extremely  serious  condition. 

Asked  today  to  comment  on  international 
reaction  to  the  cholera  epidemic,  Das  said  99 
f)er  cent  of  the  medical  supplies  used  in 
fighting  it  so  far  had  come  from  Indian 
sources. 

Medical  supplies  on  hand  were  sufficient 
for  the  present.  Das  said,  but  "vast  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  are  necessary  because  time 
moves  on." 

In  London,  a  leading  British  charity  orga- 
nizer said  on  returning  from  the  refugee 
camps  that  the  disease  seemed  to  have  been 
contained. 

Michael  Blackman  of  Oxfam  relief  agency 
said  the  main  d.inger  for  the  refugees  now 
was  the  onslaught  of  the  monsoon,  which 
has  Just  started 

According  to  Reuters  the  ranks  of  East 
Pakistan  refugees  In  West  Bengal  have  been 
swollen  in  the  past  two  days  by  the  arrival 
of  many  Moslems,  Including  middle  class 
doctors,  bank  officials  and  small  landowners. 

Since  mid-May  the  refugees  had  been 
about  90  per  cent  Hindu,  apparently  driven 
out  of  predominantly  Moslem  East  Pakistan 
for  religious  reasons 

The  new  Influx  of  Moslems  suggested  to 
observers  in  Calcutta  an  almost  complete 
breakdown  of  the  social  structure  in  Paki- 
stan's eastern  wing,  although  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  situation  there  is  lacking. 

Pakistan  martial  law  authorities  Issued  a 
g?neral  amnesty  today  to  any  East  Pakistani 
who  fled  to  India  and  who  wishes  to  return 

The  amnesty  was  announced  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Tikka  Khan,  governor  and  martial  law  ad- 
ministrator of  East  Pakistan.  He  urged  all 
citizens  who  left  the  country  or  went  "under- 
ground under  the  Influence  of  false  and 
malicious  propaganda  to  return  home." 

The  offer  was  viewed  in  Karachi  as  an 
olive  branch  to  the  secession-minded  Awaml 
League  and  its  leader.  Sheikh  Mujibtir  Rah- 
man, who  is  In  Pakistani  custody.  The 
Awaml  League's  refusal  to  compromise  on  its 
demands  for  autonomy  for  East  Pakistan  led 
to  March's  bloody  uprising  and  the  whole- 
sale exodus  to  India. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  11,  19711 
Pakistan  Seeks  Retugees'  Return — Appeal 

Inclitdes     Amnesty     to     DESERXEms     and 

Politicians 

(By  Malcom  W.  Browne) 
Karachi,  Pakistaj^ ,  June  10 — The  Pakistani 
Government  appealed  today  to  all  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  to  return  home  and  of- 
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tered  a  gcnena  amnesty  extending  to  mili- 
tary desATters  and  politicians. 

The  appeal,  iMued  In  Dacca  by  Lieut.  Oen. 
Tlklta  Khan,  military  Oovernor  of  East  Pak- 
istan, omitted  an  earlier  Oovernment  state- 
ment that  returnmg  refugees  would  be  care- 
fully screened  for  "antlstate  elements." 

"It  Is  an  amnesty."  the  Pakistan  radio  said, 
"to  all  classes  of  people,  such  as  students, 
laborers,  businessmen,  Industrialists,  civil 
servants,  the  armed  forces  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  political  workers  and 
leaders,  who  are  welcome  to  come  back." 

Pakistan's  army  was  ordered  Into  action  In 
East  Pakistan  March  25  to  suppress  the  Ben- 
gall  separatist  movement,  which  was  then 
dominating  the  province.  The  army's  East 
Bengal  Regiment,  the  province's  police  force 
and  all  the  paramilitary  mlUtla  forces  Joined 
the  separatists. 

Heavy  loss  of  life  followed  as  the  army 
moved  from  Dacca  to  the  various  districts  of 
East  Pakistan,  smashing  resistance  and  de- 
stroying parts  of  towns. 

The  leader  of  the  separatist  movement. 
Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman,  was  arrested  and 
most  of  the  leaders  of  his  Awaml  League 
went  into  hiding. 

An  exodus  of  refugees  from  Bast  Pakistan 
followed.  Most  refugees  crossed  Into  neigh- 
boring India,  where  authorities  have  esti- 
mated that  they  number  up  to  four  million. 
A  cholera  epidemic  was  one  of  many  disasters 
that  befell  refugees  there. 

Today's  announcement  by  Pakistan  ac- 
knowledged that  the  refugees  were  subject 
to  malnutrition  and  disease  and  said  that 
they  should  rejoin  their  countrymen  In  the 
task  of  reconstruction  In  East  Pakistan. 

It  said  that  reception  centers  had  been  set 
up  along  major  routes  in  East  Pakistan  near 
the  Indian  border  to  receive  returning  ref- 
ugees and  to  provide  food,  accommodations, 
medical  assistance  and  transportation  to 
their  homea. 

"When  they  come,"  the  Government  an- 
nouncement said.  "They  will  realize  the 
falsehood  of  the  propaganda  of  enemies  of 
the  state." 

It  said  business,  agriculture.  Industry, 
schools  and  communications  in  East  Paki- 
stan were  back  to  normal,  and  that  adequate 
food  stocks  were  on  hand. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  12.  1971) 

India    Peaks    Refugees    Spaskinc    Renewed 

Hindu -Moslem  Picht 

( By  Lee  Lescaze ) 

New  Delhi,  June  11. — Behind  the  problem 
of  caring  for  the  more  than  5  million  East 
Pakistanis  now  In  India  lies  the  fear  that 
the  refugee  influx  will  spark  new  Hindu-Mos- 
lem killings. 

No  slaylngs  connected  with  the  refugees 
has  taken  place,  but  In  offices  here  and  in 
Calcutta  the  potential  for  violence  Is  spoken 
of  as  a  primary  worry. 

Hardly  a  month  goes  by  in  normal  times 
without  a  violent  incident — many,  often 
small  ones,  sparked  by  religion,  the  divisive 
legacy  that  has  not  been  worn  away  in  the 
24  years  since  India  and  Pakistan  became 
independent. 

The  present  situation,  one  observer  said, 
can  really  be  seen  as  a  continuation  of  1947 
In  that  year  over  1  million  people  were  killed 
as  the  Hindu  and  Moslem  communities  were 
given  the  choice  of  becoming  Indians  or 
PakisUnis. 

Despite  efforts  by  Hindus  to  drive  out  Mos- 
lems from  India  and  pressure  on  Hindus  to 
leave  Pakistan  at  that  time,  sizeable  com- 
munities did  not  move.  An  estimated  60 
million  Moslems  still  live  In  India,  and  10 
million  Hindus  lived  In  East  Pakistan  before 
March. 

The  refugees  now  leaving  East  Pakistan, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  Hindus  Some 
Indian  authorities  accuse  Pakistan  of  seek- 
ing to  drive  out  all  Hindus,  thereby  removing 
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a  minority  population  that  was  never  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Pakistan  central  government. 
Pakistani  officials  here  charge  that  India 
invited  the  massive  refugee  exodus  by  issuing 
statements  of  sympathy  with  the  insurgent 
Bangia  Desh  movement  and  welcoming  all 
who  chose  to  cross  the  border.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  East  Pakistan  crisis  no  one  in 
New  Delhi  or  elsewhere  anticipated  that  so 
many  would  come;  however,  officials  here  be- 
lieve that  India  had  no  better  alternative 
than  its  present  course. 

At  one  extreme,  India  could  have  at- 
tempted to  seal  its  long  border  with  East 
Pakistan  and  tried  to  discourage  refugees 
fram  coming  Into  India.  In  addition  to  the 
immense  military  Job  this  would  have  been. 
India's  International  Image  would  have  suf- 
fered greatly  had  Indian  troops  turned  back 
ragged  bands  seeking  shelter. 

At  the  other  extreme.  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Oandhi's  government  could  have  recog- 
nized the  Bangia  Desh  Independence 
movement  and  taken  military  action  against 
Pakistan — which  most  officials  here  believe 
would  have  led  to  a  general  war  with 
Pakistan. 

But  as  the  number  of  refugees  continues 
to  grow  and  It  becomes  increaisingly  apparent 
to  Indian  officials  that  the  Hindus  are  un- 
likely to  return  to  their  homes  in  East  Pakis- 
tan, concern  over  Hindu-Moslem  violence  has 
grown  here. 

The  Assam  town  of  Shlllong  called  a  strike 
yesterday  to  protest  against  the  refugees.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  reaching  Delhi,  the  strike 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  almost  all  Shillong's 
people 

Indian  villagers  along  the  East  Pakistan 
border  have  many  grievances  against  the  ref- 
ugees: They  feel  their  Jobs  threatened  and 
fear  that  their  already  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  be  further  reduced  by  Increasing 
the  population  of  their  districts  in  West  Ben- 
gal, which  has  8  million  Moslems  among  lu 
normal  population  of  44  million. 

District  officers  have  been  reporting  that 
wages  for  a  day's  work  in  the  fields  have  been 
reduced  by  up  to  50  percent  because  ref- 
ugees are  willing  to  work  for  far  less  than 
the  49  cents  a  day  a  laborer  used  to  get. 

West  Bengal,  it  is  generally  agreed,  is  the 
most  potentially  explosive  area  In  India.  Cal- 
cutta, its  capital,  was  a  center  of  Hindu-Mos- 
lem violence  In  1947. 

However,  the  Moslem  community  through- 
out India  has  not  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  refugee  problem,  nor  has  It  Joined  con- 
demnations of  Pakistan's  actions  in  the  east. 
The  Indian  Moslems  have  not  enjoyed  the 
outpouring  of  anti-Pakistan  feeling  aroused 
in  India  since  the  East  Pakistan  crisis  began 
more  than  two  months  ago. 

There  is  concern  that  Hindu-Moslem  vio- 
lence in  one  Indian  state  could  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Pakistan  civil  fighting  and  the  con- 
sequent flow  of  refugees  came  Just  after  Mrs. 
Gandhi  had  scored  a  triumph  In  general  elec- 
tions, greatly  strengthening  her  position,  but 
since  the  election  so  much  of  India's  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  Pakistan  that  the 
government  has  not  taken  advantage  of  Its 
new  power  in  terms  of  developing  domestic 
programs. 

Now.  In  an  effort  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
West  Bengal.  Assam  and  Trlpura  which  bor- 
der East  Pakistan,  the  government  is  concen- 
trating on  plans  to  disperse  some  of  the 
refugees  to  other  states.  The  United  States 
has  promised  four  C-130  cargo  planes  which 
are  scheduled  to  go  into  operation  next  week, 
flying  refugees  from  Trlpura  to  Assam  where 
there  Is  more  room  to  build  refugee  camps 
The  Soviet  Union  has  also  promised  four 
planes,  but  how  they  will  be  used  has  not 
been  announced. 

One  initial  attempt  to  move  about  l.OOO 
refugees  by  train  from  West  Bengal  to  Mah- 
dya  Pradesh  ran  Into  trouble,  according  to 
Indian  press  reports,  when  most  of  the  pas- 
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sengers  Jumped  off  along  the  route — ap- 
parently reluctant  to  leave  West  Bengal 
where  the  language  and  customs  are  famlllai 
to  Bengalis  from  East  Pakistan. 

Despite  predictions  of  disaster  to  West 
Bengal  from  overcrowding,  lack  of  relief  com- 
modities and  of  shelter  and  the  cholera,  the 
rsfugee  situation  there  has  so  far  been  kept 
under  relatively  effective  control. 

Officials  hope  that  Hindu-Moslem  hatreds 
can  also  be  kept  under  control  In  the  long 
period  of  adjustment  that  India  faces  as  it 
must  seek  more  than  short-term  emergency 
solutions  to  the  refugee  problem. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  12,  1971] 
India  To  Receive  Vaccine  foe  3  Million 
Geneva.  June  11. — The  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO)  announced  today  that 
3  million  extra  doses  of  cholera  vaccine  would 
be  flown  Into  India  over  the  next  three  weeks 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  organization  told  a 
press  conference  the  cholera  situation 
seemed  to  be  stabilizing  but  extra  supplies  of 
vaccine  were  needed  to  protect  the  Indian 
population  as  refugees  were  moved  further 
inside  the  country  to  new  camps. 

(Prom    the   Par   Eastern   Economic   Review, 

June  12.  1971] 

West  Bengal;  Hope  for  None 

(By  Nayan  Chanda) 

Calcutta  — "None,  not  even  Allah  is  on 
our  side."  sighed  a  weary  old  peasant  from 
Khulna  district  In  East  PakisUn,  camping 
with  50.000  others  on  a  paddy  field  on  the 
edge  of  the  runway  of  Calcutta  airport. 
Huddled  under  palm-leaf  mats  and  rags,  ex- 
posed to  torrential  monsoon  rains,  these  hun- 
gry diseased  refugees  from  Pakistan's  east 
wing  have  really  nothing  to  look  forward  to. 
The  West  Bengal  state  government.  Itself 
non-too  secure,  has  been  thrown  completely 
out  of  gear  by  the  unprecedented  tidal  wave 
of  refugees.  In  the  past  eight  weeks  West 
Bengal  has  received  more  refugees  (five  mil- 
lion) than  it  has  in  the  past  24  years  (4.2 
million)    since  the  birth  of  Pakistan. 

In  the  areas  bordering  East  Pakistan  the 
refugee  situation  has  reached  horrifying  pro- 
portions. In  the  dirt  and  squalor  of  the  make- 
shift camps  cholera  and  gastro-enteritls  are 
taking  a  frightening  toll.  The  week's  esti- 
mates put  the  cholera  death  count  as  high 
as  lO.OOO  with  thousands  more  calmly  await- 
ing death,  either  from  cholera,  other  diseases. 
starvation  and  cold.  As  the  monsoon  inten- 
sifies, refugees  camping  on  the  outskirts  of 
Calcutta  already  are  trying  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  city.  The  consequences  could  be 
catastrophic. 

Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  who  flew 
Into  Calcutta  last  week-end  to  investigate 
left  baffled  a.nd  worried.  "It  is  a  very  grave 
and  serious  situation  with  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  nation,"  she  said.  "We  should 
not  get  alarmed,  we  should  sit  cool  so  that 
we  can  take  the  right  decision  at  the  right 
moment."  What  her  decision  would  be  was 
anybody's  guess  but  Mrs.  Oandhl  made  It 
quite  plain  that  although  she  did  not  want 
to  see  disintegration  of  Pakistan  she  would 
not  tolerate  "anything  that  affects  the  peace 
and  stability  of  the  country". 

Although  Mrs  Gandhi  seems  to  have  met 
the  state  Chief  Minister  AJoy  Mukherjees 
threat  that  he  would  resign  if  the  govern- 
ment did  not  Immediately  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  refugees  and  promise  to 
move  as  many  of  them  as  possible  from  West 
Bengal,  there  is  hardly  any  glimmer  of  hope 
either  for  the  refugees  or  West  Bengal.  None 
of  the  states  (except  Madhya  Pradesh  where 
there  are  centrally-managed  refugee  camps) 
seems  willing  to  accept  them.  And  if  any  do 
agree,  it  would  take  months  to  move  them 
In  the  meantime  the  shalow  of  hunger  and 
disease  would  darken 
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Already  there  Is  a  strong  lobby  for  an 
incisive  military  move  to  end  the  problem. 
Quite  a  number  of  influential  newspapers 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  spending  a 
staggering  amount  on  refugees  while  a  lesser 
sum  spent  on  military  Intervention  would 
solve  the  problem  by  creating  a  favourable 
situation  in  East  Pakistan  for  the  return  of 
the  refugees.  India,  after  all.  It  Is  being 
argued,  had  to  spend  only  Rs500  million 
for  the  1965  war  with  Pakistan  while  it  has 
been  spending  more  than  RslO  million  a 
day  on  the  refugees. 

On  the  morning  of  Mrs.  Gandhi's  arrival 
in  Calcutta,  Ananda  Bazar  P>atrlka.  the  state's 
most  Influential  Bengali-language  dally. 
frontpaged  an  open  letter  to  the  premier  ask- 
ing her  pointblank:  "Why  can't  you  send  in 
troops  to  end  the  humiliation  of  humanity, 
strangulation  of  democracy,  shooting  of  un- 
armed people  and  ravaging  of  women?  Why 
not  war?  For  fear  of  huge  expenses?  Aren't 
the  expenses  on  account  of  refugees  double 
the  amount  needed  for  war?"  Amidst  this 
type  of  hysteria,  the  lone  voice  of  moderation 
was  the  Statesman  which  editorially  urged 
New  Delhi  not  to  surrender  to  the  "irrespon- 
sible demand  for  strong  action." 

The  man  in  the  street  too  Is  getting  restive. 
Already  In  the  border  districts  sympathy  for 
East  Pakistani  refugees,  particularly  among 
wage  labourers  and  sharecroppers,  is  fast  giv- 
ing way  to  contempt,  even  to  hostility.  Pood 
prices  have  shot  up  and,  with  the  sudden 
glut  In  labour  market,  wages  have  registered 
a  sharp  fall. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  refugees  now 
pouring  Into  India  are  Hindus  adds  a  further 
dangerous  strain  on  communai  relations. 
West  Bengal  has  not  witnessed  any  major 
communal  violence  since  1964  and  the  com- 
munal parties  have  not  yet  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  refugee  problem.  But  It  may 
be  only  a  question  of  time.  The  arrest  recent- 
ly of  two  left-wing  Moslem  leaders — Dr. 
Oolam  Tazhdani,  a  former  minister  of  the 
state's  United  Front  government,  and  Syed 
Badruddoea.  a  former  member  of  parlia- 
ment— for  alleged  Involvement  in  a  Pak- 
istani spy  ring  has  only  helped  to  f\uther 
worsen  the  climate. 

The  CPM  (Communist  Party  Marxists)  — 
the  party  to  which  these  two  leaders  be- 
longed— has  lashed  out  at  the  state  govern- 
ment for  "undemocratic"  arrest  and  for  "ter- 
rorising the  Moslems."  Whichever  viray  it 
Is  viewed.  West  Bengal  Is  heading  towards  a 
crisis  of  unimaginable  proportions. 

[Prom   the   Far   Eastern   Economic   Review, 

June  12,  1971 1 
Indla-Pakdstan — PaESSUEE  TO  Compromise 

Calcutta. — Complete  military  control  over 
sprawling  East  Pakistan — with  its  swamps 
and  marshy  lands  In  the  south,  hilly  Jungle 
terrain  In  the  northeast  and  Its  myriad 
rivers  and  canals  will  always  be  near  Im- 
possible. And,  understandably.  West  Paki- 
stani forces  seem  content  to  control  only 
major  towns  and  strategic  points  along  the 
Indian  border. 

Apart  from  sporadic  commando  raids 
launched  by  the  Muktl  FauJ  (Liberation 
Forces)  on  isolated  posts  and  the  blowing 
up  of  minor  bridges  and  culverts,  so  far 
there  has  been  no  serious  threat  to  the 
Pakistani  army.  The  newly-formed  Libera- 
tion Front  Is  yet  to  field  Its  guerillas  and 
the  focus  of  conflict,  meanwhile,  seems  to 
have  shifted  to  the  Indo-P&klstan  border 
across  which  guns  have  boomed  several  times 
resulting  In  the  killing  of  a  number  of  In- 
dian Border  Security  Force  men. 

However,  Pakistani  success  in  militarily 
crushing  the  "Bangia  Desh"  movement  has 
not  been  matched  on  the  political  plane. 
Even  though  President  Tahya  Khan  has  an- 
nounced he  is  "determined  to  hand  over 
power"  to  the  clTilians,  his  search  for  obllg- 
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Ing  civilians  remains  largely  fruitless.  His 
kite-flying  speech  on  May  25 — -suggesting 
that  the  ban  on  the  Awami  League  did  not 
automatically  outlaw  MNAs  (Members  of 
the  National  Assembly)  and  MPAs  (Mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Assembly)  elected  on 
the  Awami  League  ticket  and  oRenng  am- 
nesty to  those  Awami  League  memtteri  who 
were  "genuinely  misled  " — has  so  far  mei  wuh 
little  favourable  response.  Only  three  MNAs 
of  Rangpur — Azizar  Rahman.  Nurul  Huq  and 
Suleman — who  had  been  arrested  on  Mstrcli 
29  and  rumoured  to  have  been  kille(j  came 
out  with  statements  denouncing  those 
Awaml  League  leaders  who  "colluded  wuh 
Hindustan  (India)"  in  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  Bangia  Desh.  Inde- 
pendence, they  said,  wais  not  on  their  party's 
agenda  and  the  people  had  not  given  ihelr 
mandate  for  such  a  move. 

Although  this  defection  is  a  drop  in  tlie 
ocean  there  is  suspicion  that  many  of  the 
50  MNAs  now  in  Pakistani  custody  might 
give  in  under  duress  and  help  President  Yah- 
ya  fulfill  his  promise  of  a  civilian  rule  of 
sorts.  The  creation  of  a  government  includ- 
ing rightwlng  parties  and  "genuinely  mis- 
led "  elements  of  the  Awaml  League  with  a 
watered  down  autonomy  is,  in  any  case,  the 
best  political  bargain  he  can  secure  out  of 
a  bad  political  and  not-so-bad  mUltary 
situation. 

A  compromise  along  this  line  might  be 
favoured  by  Washington  which  has  coun- 
selled Islamabad  to  seek  a  political  settle- 
ment in  East  Pakistan  before  American  aid 
can  flow  again.  Moscow  too.  despite  its  sym- 
pathy for  the  victims  of  the  army  measures, 
has  come  out  for  "a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
problems".  The  solution  the  Russians  have 
in  mind  Is  anything  but  an  independent 
Bangia  Desh.  The  leaders  of  the  Bangia  Desh 
government  who  had  put  much  store  by 
Moscow's  support  were  shocked  to  read  the 
official  Soviet  weekly  News  Times  which 
termed  dismemlserment  of  Pakistan  as  mere 
"hopes  of  certain  imperialist  circles".  New 
Delhi  also  has  resisted  strong  pressure  for 
immediate  recognition  of  Bangia  Desh.  Speak- 
i:ig  in  parliament  in  late  May,  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  stressed  the  need  for  "bring- 
ing about  a  political  solution  to  the  problems 
of  East  Bengal".  Union  Rehabilitation  Min- 
ister Khadllkar  further  clarified  New  Delhi's 
stance;  "None  of  the  Big  Powers  want  to  see 
Pakistan  dismembered.  India  had  to  act  in 
this  persp>ective." 

With  Bangia  Desh  refugees  pouring  into 
India  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day  New  Delhi 
had.  more  than  any  other  country,  a  vested 
Interest  In  an  Immediate  solution  to  the 
crisis.  The  Indian  government  has  been 
spending  RslO  million  a  day  for  the  refugees. 
a  rate  which  would  soon  put  the  Indian 
economy  in  serious  trouble.  The  Rs600  million 
allocated  for  this  problem  In  the  national 
budget  recently  might  prove  to  be  just  the 
begrlnning  of  an  Incurable  ulcer. 

Thus  while  the  Soviet.  American  and 
Indian  views  on  Bangia  Desh  seem  to  demand 
political  compromise,  the  Bangia  Desh  gov- 
ernment may  be  left  with  no  other  choice 
than  to  climb  down  from  Its  stand  for  In- 
dependence. 

Meanwhile,  the  mystery  surrounding  the 
whereabouts  of  NAP  (National  Awami  Party) 
leader  Maulana  BashanI  has  to  some  extent 
prejudiced  the  prospects  of  the  leftist  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  High  ranking  NAP 
leaders  at  the  turn  of  the  month  were  franti- 
cally looking  for  the  old  leader  to  get  his 
formal  approval  for  the  front.  West  Bengal's 
CPM  (Communist  Party  Marxist),  ideologi- 
cally close  to  the  NAP.  has  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion of  BashanI  as  yet  another  issue  in  Its 
camnaign  against  the  coalition  government 
In  West  Bengal  led  bv  AJoy  Mukherjee  of  the 
Bangia  Desh.  One  CPM  member  of  the  state 
assembly  charged  the  government  with  hav- 
ing put  Bashani  under  house  arrest  in  Cal- 
cutta. 
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Two  days  later  a  Calcutta  daily,  the 
Hindustan  Standard,  published  an  exclusive 
interview  with  BashanI  and  cla.med  that  it 
■gave  he  to  the  CPM  accusation"  about  his 
arrest.  Tlie  CPM  e\eniiig  daily.  GanasaKtl,  In 
turn  publisiied  a  statement  by  the  Mau;an3's 
son.  Abu  Nasir  Khan  Bashani.  lamenting  his 
unsuccessful  eflort  to  see  his  father  altl-.oujjh 
he  had  leaj-nt  that  he  was  In  Calcutta. 

I  From  the  New  "i'ork  Times,  June  13,  19711 

India:    A  Tragic  Hokoe  Withoct  Food  or 

Shelter 

(By  Ian  Ward) 

Calcvtta  — Tlie  cholera  epidemic  came  to 
eastern  India  with  a  column  of  100.000 
refugees  who  had  trekked  60  g.-ueliiig  miles 
westward  from  East  Pakistan  m  the  third 
week  of  May  Exhausted,  hungry  and  without 
adequate  shelter,  the  refugees  were  easy  prey 
for  the  particularly  virulent  strain  of  the 
disease  they  had  brought   with   them 

By  last  week,  the  epidemic  had  .spread  all 
along  the  border  of  the  Indian  state  of  West 
Be.'.gai  The  Ind;an  Government  had  an  esti- 
mated 68.000  cholera  cases  en  its  hands  al- 
most all  of  them  refugees  And  the  cholera 
scare  did  m  the  West  what  eight  weeks  of 
Indian  pleading  for  help  to  cope  with  the 
refugee  flood  had  failed  to  do  The  Western 
community  was  shaken  out  its  lethargy,  and 
relief  supplies  poured  into  Calcutta  ir.  such 
amounts  that  the  local  aid  agencies  weren't 
able  to  handle  the  volume. 

With  the  aid  cargo  piling  up  at  Calcutta's 
international  air{>ort  and  cramming  the 
city's  dilapidated  warehouses,  India  has  be- 
gun to  turn  back  some  new  offers  of  help 
and  British  experts  on  the  scene  are  urging 
efforts  to  reduce  the  head  of  steam  created 
in  Britain  on  the  cholera  issue. 

Paradoxically,  the  international  aid  that 
flowed  so  generously  last  week  came  after 
the  worst  of  the  epidemic  may  have  passed 
as  a  result  of  India's  own  efforts.  By  employ- 
ing locally  manufactured  vaccine,  saline 
solution  and  antibiotics  and  diverting 
medical  personnel  from  all  over  India,  the 
local  authorities  appear  to  have  stemmed 
the  cholera  tide.  Although  perhaps  crude  by 
Western  standards,  these  methods  have  t>een 
largely  effective.  The  death  rate  has  fallen 
from  50  i)ercent  to  10  percent  of  those  in- 
fected, and  the  rate  of  spread  seems 
stabilized. 

What  the  Indians  fear  now  Is  that  the 
world  commumty  could  quickly  revert  to 
its  previous  indifference,  satisfied  that  in  the 
drama  of  the  moment  it  stepped  In  and  did 
the  Job.  Yet,  two  or  three  months  hence 
India  will  still  be  facing  a  herculean  task 
caring  for  the  refugees.  Pneumonia,  dysen- 
tery and  malnutrition  will  remain  in  the 
refugee  camps  even  if  the  cholera  threat  is 
brought  under  control.  The  financial  burden 
will  still  be  far  beyond  India's  capacity. 

There  are  now  5  million  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan  In  India.  Half  of  them  at  most 
enjoy  the  relative  shelter  and  security  of  the 
500  or  so  temporary  camps.  Some  of  the 
others  have  found  accommodation  with  Ben- 
gall  relations  and  friends  along  the  fron- 
tier, but  this  has  placed  an  Intolerable  strain 
on  family  budgets.  The  rert  su-e  left  to  wan- 
der the  flat  lowlands  of  West  Bengal  with 
hardly  a  trace  of  food  or  shelter. 

And  still  the  refugees  flow  across  the  bor- 
der— at  a  rate  of  100,(X)0  a  day,  according  to  a 
report  to  Parliament  last  week  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  for  Rehabilitation.  Balgovind  Verma 
The  Minister  predicted  that  the  number  of 
refugees  would  grow  to  7  to  8  million  before 
the  flood  was  spent. 

Last  week,  the  monsoon  rains  began  sweep- 
ing In  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  within 
minutes' of  the  flrst  lashing  onslaughts  the 
camps  were  reduced  to  mud-choked  wilder- 
ness. Pathetic  rush  matting  under  which 
families  huddled  from  the  deluge  disinte- 
grated In  the  wind. 
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Bedraggled  refugees  are  drifting  toward  t!ie 
streets  of  Calcutta,  where  upward  of  30.000 
homeless  peasants  nightly  Jostle  with  cattle, 
dogs,  cats  and  goats  for  the  choicest  sleeping 
positions  on  the  pavements 

The  initial  refugee  influx  was  a  mixed 
bunch  of  Moslems  and  Hindus  fleeing  the 
Pakistani  Army  crackdown  against  the 
autonomy  movement  of  East  Pakistan  The 
overwhelming  majority  since  then  have  been 
Hindus.  Whether  or  not  it  reflects  the  poli- 
cies of  Pakistani  President  Yahya  Khan,  the 
signs  are  that  the  army  is  moving  against 
minority  groups — Hindus.  Christians  and 
Buddhists— with  the  intention  of  driving 
these  problems  next  door. 

President  Yahya  has  broadcast  appeals  for 
the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homeland.  He 
has  promised  amnesty  for  political  leaders 
and  security  for  their  followers.  But  none  of 
his  promises  has  prompted  the  slightest 
movement  back  across  the  frontier 

(From  the  (London)  Sunday  Times,  June  13. 

1971) 

Genocide 

(Note. — A  Sunday  Times  reporter  comes 
out  of  Pakistan  with  the  horrifying  story  of 
why  five  million  have  fled.i 

West  Pakistan's  Army  has  been  systemati- 
cally massacring  thousands  of  civilians  in 
East  Pakistan  since  the  end  of  March.  This 
is  the  horrifying  reality  behind  the  news 
blackout  imposed  by  President  Yahya  Khan's 
government  since  the  end  of  March  This  is 
the  reason  why  more  than  five  million  ref- 
ugees have  streamed  out  of  East  Pakistan 
into  India,  risking  cholera  and  famine. 

The  curtain  of  silence  is  broken  today  for 
the  flrst  t'me  by  Anthony  Mascarenhas.  the 
Sunday  Times  correspondent  in  Pakistan  He 
has  seen  what  the  Pakistan  army  has  been 
doing  He  has  left  Pakistan  to  tell  the  world 
The  army  has  not  merely  been  killing  sup- 
porters of  the  idea  of  Bangla  Desh.  an  inde- 
pendent East  Bengal  It  has  deliberately  tieen 
massacring  others.  Hindus  and  Bengali  Mus- 
lims. Hindus  have  been  shot  and  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs  simply  because  they  are 
Hindus    Villages  have  been  burned. 

Sporadic  and  ui.conflrmed  reports  of  atroc- 
ities by  the  Pakistan  army  have  been  reach- 
ing the  outside  world  for  some  time,  notably 
from  refugees,  missionaries  and  diplomats 
The  report  by  Anthony  Mascarenhas — ap- 
pearing in  full  on  pages  twelve  to  fourteen 
today — is  a  detailed  eye-witness  account  of 
unique  precision  and  authority  He  supplies 
the  missing  centre-piece  of  the  tragedy  of 
Bengal :   why  the  refugees  have  fled. 

There  is  a  remarkable  story  behind  An- 
thony Mascarenhas'  report 

When,  at  the  end  of  March,  the  Pakistan 
army  flew  two  divisions  into  East  Pakistan  to 
"sort  out "  the  Bengali  rebels,  it  moved  in 
secret.  But  about  two  weeks  later  the  Paki- 
stan government  invited  eight  Pakistani 
Journllsts  to  fly  to  East  Bengal.  The  idea — as 
government  officials  left  the  Journalists  in  no 
doubt — was  to  give  the  people  of  West  Paki- 
stan a  reassuring  picture  of  the  "return  to 
normalcy"  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
Seven  of  the  Journalists  have  done  as  they 
were  intended.  But  one  was  Mascarenhas. 
who  Is  assistant  editor  of  the  Morning  News 
in  Karachi,  and  was  also  The  Sunday  Times 
Pakistan  correspondent. 

On  Tuesday.  May  18,  he  arrived,  unex- 
pectedly. In  The  Sunday  Times  office  in  Lon- 
don. There  was.  he  told  us.  a  story  he  wanted 
to  vtrrlte:  the  true  story  of  what  had  hap- 
pened In  East  Bengal  to  drive  five  million 
people  to  flight. 

He  made  it  plain  that  he  understood  that 
If  he  wTote  his  story  there  could  be  no  going 
back  to  Karachi  for  him.  He  said  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Pakistan:  to  give 
up  his  house,  most  of  his  posfessions  and  his 
Job  as  one  of  the  most  respected  Journalists 
In  the  country.  There  was  only  one  condl- 
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tion  we  must  not  publish  his  story  until 
he  had  gone  back  into  Pakistan  and  brought 
out  his  wife  and  five  children. 

The  Sunday  Times  agreed,  and  Mascaren- 
has went  back  to  Karachi  After  a  wait  of 
ten  days  an  overseas  cable  arrived  at  the 
private  address  of  a  Sunday  Times  executive 

"Export  formalities  completed,"  it  read, 
"Shipment    begins    Monday." 

Mascarenhas  had  succeeded  in  getting  per- 
mission for  his  wife  and  family  to  leave  the 
country.  He  himself  had  been  forbidden  to 
leave    He  found  a  way  of  leaving  anyway. 

On  the  last  leg  of  his  Journey  inside  Paki- 
stan, he  found  himself  sitting  In  a  plane 
across  the  aisle  from  a  senior  Ministry  of 
Information  official  whom  he  knew  well  A 
phone  call  from  the  airport  could  have  led 
to  his  arrest 

There  was  no  phone  call,  however,  and  last 
Tuesday    he   arrived    back    in   London. 

Mascarenhas  writes  about  what  he  saw  In 
East  Pakistan  with  special  authority  and 
objectivity  As  a  Ooan  Christian  by  descent, 
he  is  neither  a  Hindu  nor  a  Muslim.  Having 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  what  Is  now  Pakistan, 
having  held  a  Pakistani  passport  since  the 
State  was  created  in  1947,  and  having  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  leaders 
of  Pakistan  since  that  time,  he  wrote  his  re- 
port with  real  personal  regret. 

"We  were  told  by  the  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation officials  to  show  in  a  patriotic  way 
the  great  Job  the  army  was  doing."  he  told 
us 

There  was  no  question  of  his  reporting 
what  he  saw  for  his  own  paper  He  was  al- 
lowed to  file  a  story,  which  was  published 
In  The  Sunday  Times  on  May  2.  which  re- 
ported only  the  events  of  March  25  26.  when 
the  Bengali  troops  mutinied  and  atrocities 
were    committed    against    non-Bengalis. 

Even  references  to  the  danger  of  famine 
were  deleted  by  the  censor  That  Increased 
his  crisis  of  conscience 

After  some  days'  hesitation,  he  decided, 
in  his  own  words,  that  "either  I  would  write 
the  full  story  of  what  I  had  seen,  or  I  would 
have  to  stop  writing:  I  would  never  again 
be  able  to  write  with  any  integrity  "  And  so 
he  got  on  a  plane  and  came  to  London 

We  have  been  able  to  check  his  story  In 
great  detail  with  other  refugees  In  a  position 
to  have  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  events  In 
East  Bengal  as  a  whole,  and  with  objective 
diplomatic  sources. 

STOP    THE    KILLING 

By  devoting  the  whole  of  its  centre  pages  to 
one  article  about  East  Pakistan.  The  Sunday 
Times  has  taken  a  considered  and  exceptional 
step  We  have  done  .so  first  because  this  Is 
the  fullest  authoritative,  first-hand  account 
so  far  available  of  the  acts  and  Intentions  of 
the  central  Pakistan  Government  In  Its  east- 
ern province  Secondly,  because  the  story  it- 
self is  so  horrifyingly  revealing  about  what 
the  millions  of  refugees  are  fleeing  )rom.  that 
it  needs  to  l>e  told  at  length.  The  Sunday 
Times  has  checked  as  far  as  possible  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  report.  But  in  any  event,  we 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
our  reporter,  who  has  himself  abandoned 
home  and  career  In  Pakistan  to  bring  the 
news  to  the  world 

The  present  crisis  would  never  have  arisen 
had  it  not  been  for  Yahya  Khan's  commend- 
able wish  to  end  the  military  dictatorship  in 
Pakistan  by  calling,  last  autumn,  for  general 
elections  The  outlet  for  Bengali  national- 
Ism  which  those  elections  provided  later  lit 
the  fire  which  has  been  so  brutally  extin- 
guished But  long  before  that  the  seeds  of 
disunity  and  dissension  were  sown  when,  in 
1947.  the  State  of  Pakistan  was  created  In  two 
unequal  sections  Prom  that  day  to  this,  the 
Bengali  people  of  East  Pakistan  have  Justifi- 
ably, felt  themselves  to  be  the  unequal  part- 
ner, the  poor  relation  In  a  state  to  whose 
general  economy  they  in  fact  contribute  a 
large  part   Moreover,  in  the  present  welter  of 
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blood  and  persecution,  the  Bengalis  them- 
selves, as  our  story  makes  plain,  must  bear 
some  responsibility  for  their  acts  of  retribu- 
tive violence  against  non-Bengalis 

But  when  all  this  has  been  said,  there  Is 
no  escaping  the  terrible  charge  of  deliberate, 
premeditated  extermination  levelled  by  the 
facts  against  the  present  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment Yahya  Khan  may  conceivably  mean 
what  he  says  when  he  speaks  of  a  return  to 
civilian  rule  and  normality.  But  how.  after 
what  has  happened,  can  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment persuade  what  is  left  of  the  Bengali 
lesulershlp  that  they  are  brothers  and  equal 
members  of  the  same  nation? 

With  the  Army  still  operating  on  a  direc- 
tive to  enforce  submission  to  the  Central 
Government,  there  is  the  danger  that  if  the 
Western  Powers  to  whom  Pakistan  is  now 
appealing  for  financial  aid  respond  positively, 
that  aid  will  contribute,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  army's  gruesome  operations 
Yet  totally  to  withhold  this  and  other  aid 
would  simply  condemn  Pakistan  to  economic 
disintegration  with  all  the  extra  human 
suffering  Involved. 

The  most  hopeful  formula  is  for  the  West- 
ern countries  concerned.  Britain  among 
them,  to  make  the  grant  of  extra  aid  de- 
pendent upon  Yahya  Khan's  readiness  to 
institute  a  new  deal  for  East  Pakistan  and 
specifically  to  ensure  that  his  army  desists 
from  exce-sses  While  the  United  Nations  and 
the  voluntary  relief  organizations  should 
stand  out  for  control  over  relief  operations 
in  East  Pakistan,  nothing  can  alter  the  fact 
thai  Pakistan  is  a  sovereign  country  which 
cannot  be  forced  to  do  what  she  does  not 
want  to  do  The  best,  indeed  the  only  safe- 
guard, is  to  direct,  wherever  and  whenever  it 
Is  possible,  the  spotlight  of  publicity  upon 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hope  that  the  pressure  of 
world  opinion  will  In  the  end  have  some 
effect 

Exactly  what  form  a  new  deal  for  East 
Pakistan  should  take  Is  very  difficult  to  say 
Whatever  it  is.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  bulk 
of  the  refugees  now  In  India,  most  of  them 
Hindus,  win  ever  be  willing  to  return  to  East 
Pakistan  In  the  present  fog  of  war  and 
atrocity,  one  thing  stands  out  all  too  clearly 
It  is  that  Yahya  Khan's  terrible  mistake,  and 
Its  terrible  consequences,  have  created  a  new 
area  of  instability  in  Asia  and  the  world; 
an  area  comparable.  In  its  racial  and  terri- 
torial elements,  with  the  Middle  East,  and 
likely,  in  the  future,  to  cause  Just  as  much 
misery  to  its  inhabitants  and  concern  to  the 
outside  world. 

(Prom  the  (London)  Sunday  Times.  June  13. 
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Why  the  RrrucEES  Fled 

(By  Anthony  Mascarenhas) 

Abdul  Ban  had  run  out. of  luck. 

Like  thousands  of  other  people  in  East 
Bengali,  he  had  made  the  mistake — the  fatal 
mistake — of  running  within  sight  of  a  Pak- 
istani army  patrol. 

He  was  24  years  old.  a  slight  man  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  He  was  trembling,  be- 
cause he  was  about  to  be  shot 

"Normally  we  would  have  killed  him  as  he 
ran."  I  was  informed  chattily  by  Major 
Rathore.  the  G-2  Ods  of  the  9th  Division,  as 
we  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  a  tiny  village 
near  Mudafar^anJ.  about  20  miles  south  of 
ComlUa  "But  we  are  checking  him  out  for 
your  sake  You  are  new  here  and  I  see  you 
have  a  squeamish  stomach   " 

"Why  kill  him''"  I  asked  with  mounting 
concern. 

"Because  be  mifht  be  a  Hindu  or  he  mlffht 
be  a  rebel,  nerhaos  a  student  or  an  Awaml 
Leaguer  Thev  know  we  are  sorting  them  out 
and  they  betrav  themselves  by  ruiinine  " 

"But  why  are  vou  killlne  them?  And  why 
pick  on  the  Hindus'' "  I  persisted 

"Must    I    remind    you."   Rathore   said   se- 
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verely,  "bow  they  have  tried  to  destroy  Pak- 
istan? Now  under  the  cover  of  the  fighting 
we  have  an  excellent  oppK>rtunlty  of  finish- 
ing them  oS." 

"Of  course,"  he  added  hastily,  "we  are  only 
killing  the  Hindu  men.  We  are  soldiers,  not 
cowards  like  the  rebels.  Tbey  kill  our  women 
and  children." 

I  was  getting  my  first  glimpse  of  the  stain 
of  blood  which  has  spread  over  the  otherwise 
verdant  land  of  Kast  Bengal.  First  It  was 
the  massacre  of  the  non-Bengalis  In  a  savage 
outburst  of  Bengali  hatred.  Now  It  was  mas- 
sacre, deliberately  carried  out  by  the  West 
Pakistan  army. 

The  po^om's  victims  are  not  only  the 
Hindus  of  Eist  Bengal — who  constitute  about 
10  percent  of  the  75  million  ixjpulatlon — but 
also  many  thousands  of  Beneall  Muslims. 
TTiese  Include  university  and  college  stu- 
dents, teachers,  Awaml  League  and  Left-Wing 
political  cadres  and  every  one  the  army  can 
catch  of  the  176.000  Bengali  mllltarymen 
and  police  who  mutinied  on  March  i6  In  a 
spectacular,  though  untimely  and  Ill-starred 
bid  to  create  an  Independent  Republic  of 
Bangla  Desh, 

What  I  eaw  and  heard  with  unbelieving 
eves  and  ears  during  my  10  days  in  East  Ben- 
gal In  late  April  made  It  terribly  clear  that 
the  killings  are  not  the  Isolated  acts  of  mlll- 
tarv  commanders  In  the  field. 

The  West  Pakistani  soldiers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  been  killing  In  East  Ben- 
gal, of  course.  On  the  night  of  March  25 — 
and  this  I  was  allowed  to  report  by  the 
Pakistani  censor — the  Bengali  troops  and 
paramilitary  units  stationed  in  Eist  Pakistan 
mutinied  and  attacked  non-Bengalla  with 
atrocious  savagery 

Thousands  of  families  of  unfortunate  Mus- 
lims, many  of  them  refugees  from  Bihar  who 
chose  Pakistan  at  the  time  of  the  partition 
riots  In  1947.  were  mercilessly  wiped  out. 
Women  were  raF>ed.  or  had  their  breasts  torn 
out  with  specially-fashioned  knives  Children 
did  not  escape  the  horror:  the  lucky  ones 
were  killed  with  their  parents;  but  many 
thousands  of  others  must  go  through  what 
hfe  remains  for  them  with  eyes  gouged  out 
and  limbs  roughly  amputated.  More  than 
20.000  bodies  of  non-Bengalis  have  been 
found  in  the  main  towns,  such  as  Chlttagong. 
Khulna  and  Jessore.  The  real  toll.  I  was 
told  everywhere  In  East  Bengal,  may  have 
been  as  high  as  100.000;  for  thousands  of 
non -Bengalis  have  vanished  without  a  trace 

The  government  of  Pakistan  has  let  the 
world  know  about  that  first  horror.  What  It 
has  suppressed  Is  the  second  and  worse  hor- 
ror which  followed  when  Its  own  armv  took 
over  the  killing.  West  Pakistani  officials  pri- 
vately calculate  that  altogether  both  sides 
have  killed  250.000  people — not  counting 
ihoFe  who  have  died  of  famine  and  disease. 

Reacting  to  the  almost  successful  break- 
away of  the  province,  which  has  more  than 
half  the  country's  population.  General  Yahya 
Khan's  military  government  Is  pushing 
through  Its  own  "final  solution"  of  the  East 
Beneal  problem. 

"We  are  determined  to  cleanse  East  Paki- 
stan once  and  for  all  of  the  threat  of  seces- 
sion, even  if  it  means  killing  off  two  million 
people  and  ruling  the  province  as  a  colony 
for  30  years  "  I  was  repeatedly  told  by  senior 
military  and  civil  officers  In  Dacca  and 
Comilla. 

The  West  Pakistan  army  In  East  Bengal 
is  doing  exactly  that  with  a  terrifying 
thoroughness. 

We  had  been  racing  against  the  setting  sun 
after  a  visit  to  Chandpur  ( the  West  Pakistan 
army  prudently  stays  Indoors  at  night  in 
H^st  Bengali)  when  one  of  the  jawans  (pri- 
vates) crouched  In  the  back  of  the  Toyota 
Land  Cruiser  called  out  sharply:  "There's  a 
man  running.  Sahib." 

Major  Rathore  brought  the  vehicle  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  simultaneously  reaching  for  the 
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Chinese-made  light  machine-gun  propped 
against  the  door.  Less  than  200  yards  away 
a  man  could  be  seen  loping  through  the 
knee-high  paddy. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  shoot."  I  cried.  "He's 
unarmed.  He's  only  a  villager." 

Rathore  gave  me  a  dirty  look  and  fired  a 
warning  burst. 

As  the  man  sank  to  a  crouch  In  the  lush 
carpet  of  green,  two  jawam  were  already  on 
their  way  to  drag  him  in. 

The  thud  of  a  rifle  butt  across  the  shoul- 
ders preceded  the  questioning. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"Mercy.  Sahib!  My  name  is  Abdul  Barl. 
I'm  a  tailor  from  the  New  Market  in  Dacca." 

"Don't  lie  to  me.  You're  a  Hindu.  Why 
were  you  running?" 

"It's  almost  curfew  time.  Sablb.  and  I  was 
going  to  my  village." 

"Tell  me  the  truth.  Why  were  you  run- 
ning?" 

Before  the  man  could  answer  he  was  quick- 
ly frisked  for  weapons  by  a  jaican  while 
another  quickly  snatched  away  his  lungi. 
The  skinny  body  that  was  bared  revealed 
the  distinctive  traces  of  circumcision,  which 
is  obligatory  for  Muslims. 

THE    TRUCKLOADS    OV    HVMAN    TARGETS 

At  least  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  Barl 
was  not  a  Hindu. 

The  interrogation  proceeded. 

"Tell  me.  why  were  you  running''" 

By  this  time  Ban,  wild-eyed  and  trembling 
violently,  could  not  answer.  He  buckled  at 
the  knees, 

"He  looks  like  a  fauji,  sir,"  volunteered  one 
jauan  as  Barl  was  hauled  to  his  feet.  (FauJi 
is  the  Urdu  word  for  soldier:  the  army  uses 
It  for  the  Bengali  rebels  it  Is  hounding  ) 

""Could  be.""  I  heard  Rathore  mutter  grimly. 

Abdul  Ban  was  clouted  several  times  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  rifle,  then  ominously 
pushed  against  a  wall.  Mercifully  his  screams 
brought  a  young  head  peeping  from  the 
shadows  of  a  nearby  hut.  Ban  shouted  some- 
thing in  Bengali.  The  head  vanished.  Mo- 
ments later  a  bearded  old  man  came  haltingly 
from  the  hut.  Rathore  pounced  on  him. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"' 

•  Yes,  Sahib.  He  is  Abdul  Barl  " 

"Is  he  a  fauji?" 

""No,  Sahib,  he  is  a  tailor  from  Dacca." 

"Tell  me  the  truth." 

"Khuda  Kassan  (Gods  oath).  Sahib,  he  is 
a  tailor." 

"There  was  a  sudden  silence.  Rathore 
looked  abashed  as  I  told  htm  "For  God"s  sake 
let  him  go  What  more  proof  do  you  want  of 
his  innocence"'"' 

But  the  jawans  were  apparently  uncon- 
vinced and  kept  milling  around  Barl.  It  was 
only  after  I  had  once  more  Interceded  on  his 
behalf  that  Rathore  ordered  Barl  to  be 
released  By  that  time  he  was  a  crumpled, 
speechless  heap  of  terror.  But  his  life  had 
been  saved. 

Others  have  not  been  as  fortunate 

For  six  days  as  I  travelled  with  the  officers 
of  the  9th  Division  headquarters  at  Comllla 
I  witnessed  at  close  quarters  the  extent  of 
the  kUllng.  I  saw  Hindus,  hunted  from  vil- 
lage to  village  and  door  to  door,  shot  offhand 
after  a  cursory  "short-arm  inspection" 
showed  they  were  uncircumclsed.  I  have 
heard  the  screams  of  men  bludgeoned  to 
death  in  the  compound  of  the  Circuit  House 
(Civil  administrative  headquarters)  in 
Comllla.  I  have  seen  truckloads  of  other  hu- 
man targets  and  those  who  had  the  humanity 
to  try  to  help  them  hauled  off  ""for  disposal  " 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  curfew  I 
have  witnessed  the  brutality  of  "kill  and 
burn  nalsslons""  as  the  army  units,  after  clear- 
ing out  the  rebels  pursued  the  pogrom  In 
the  towns  and  the  villages. 

I  have  seen  whole  villages  devastated  by 
""punitive  action  " 

And  In  the  officers  mess  at  night  I  have 
listened  incredulously  as  otherwise  brave  and 
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honourable  men  proudly  chewed  over  tbe 

days  kill. 

"How  many  did  you  get?"' 

The  answers  are  seared  In  my  memory. 

All  this  Is  being  done,  as  any  West  Pak- 
istani officer  will  tell  you,  for  the  ""preserva- 
tion of  the  unity,  the  Integrity  and  the 
ideology  of  Pakistan."  It  Is,  of  cotirse.  too  late 
for  that.  The  very  military  action  that  is 
designed  to  hold  together  the  two  wings  of 
the  country,  separated  by  a  thousand  miles 
of  India,  has  confirmed  the  Ideological  and 
emotional  break.  East  Bengal  can  only  be 
kept  in  Pakistan  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
army.  And  the  army  is  dominated  by  the 
Punjabis,  who  traditionally  despise  and  dis- 
like the  Bengalis. 

The  break  Is  so  complete  today  that  few 
Bengalis  will  willingly  be  seen  In  the  com- 
pany of  a  West  Pakistani.  I  had  a  distressing 
experience  of  this  kind  during  my  visit  to 
Dacca  when  I  went  to  visit  an  old  friend. 
"I'm  sorry."'  he  told  me  as  he  turned  away, 
"things  have  changed.  The  Pakistan  that  you 
and  I  knew  has  ceased  to  exist.  Let  us  put 
it  behind  us" 

Hours  later  a  Punjabi  army  officer,  talk- 
ing about  the  massacre  of  the  non-Bengalis 
before  the  army  moved  in.  told  me:  ""They 
have  treated  us  more  brutally  than  the  Sikhs 
did  in  the  partition  riots  in  1947.  How  can 
we  ever  forgive  or  forget  this"'"" 

The  bone-crushing  military  operation  has 
two  distinctive  features.  One  Is  what  the 
authorities  like  to  call  the  "cleansing  proc- 
ess"": a  euphemism  for  massacre.  The  other 
is  the  "rehabilitation  effort  "  This  is  a  way 
of  describing  the  moves  to  turn  East  Ben- 
gal into  a  docile  colony  of  West  Pakistan. 
These  commonly  used  expressions  and  the 
repeated  official  references  to  "miscreants" 
and  "Infiltrators"  are  part  of  the  charade 
which  is  being  enacted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world  Strip  away  the  propaganda,  and 
the  reality  is  colonisation — and  killing. 

The  Justification  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  Hindus  was  paraphrased  by  Lt  Gen. 
Tikka  Khan,  the  military  governor  of  East 
Pakistan,  In  a  radio  broadcast  I  heard  on 
Anril  18.  He  said:  "The  Muslims  of  East 
Pakistan,  who  had  played  a  leading  part  in 
the  creation  of  Pakistan,  are  determined  to 
keep  It  alive.  However,  the  voice  of  the  vast 
niajorlty  had  been  suppressed  through  co- 
ercion, threats  to  life  and  property  by  a 
vocal,  violent  and  aggressive  minority,  wlilch 
forced  the  Awaml  League  to  adopt  the 
destructive  course."" 

Others,  speaking  privately,  were  more  blunt 
in  seeking  Justification 

""The  Hindus  had  completely  undermined 
the  Muslim  masses  with  their  money.""  Col. 
Nalm.  of  9th  Division  hetwlquarters  told  me 
m  the  officers  mess  at  Comilla  They  bled  the 
province  white.  Money,  food  and  produce 
flowed  across  the  borders  to  India  In  some 
cases  they  made  up  more  than  half  the  teach- 
ing staff  in  the  colleges  and  schools,  and  sent 
their  own  children  to  be  educated  in  Calcutta. 
It  had  reached  the  point  where  Bengali  cul- 
ture was  in  fact  Hindu  culture,  and  East 
Pakistan  was  virtually  under  the  control  of 
the  Marwarl  businessmen  in  Calcutta.  We 
have  to  sort  them  out  to  restore  the  land  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  to  their  Faith  " 

Or  take  Major  Bashir.  He  came  up  from  the 
ranks.  He  is  SSO  of  the  9th  Division  at 
Comllla  and  he  boasts  of  a  personal  body- 
count  of  28  He  had  his  own  reasons  for  what 
has  happened  ""This  is  a  war  between  the 
pure  and  the  impure.  "  he  Informed  me  over 
a  cup  of  green  tea.  "The  people  here  may 
have  Muslim  names  and  call  themselves 
Muslims  But  they  are  Hindus  at  heart  You 
won"t  believe  that  the  maulvi  (muUa)  of  the 
Cantonment  mosque  here  Issued  a  fathwa 
I  edict)  during  Friday  prayers  that  the  peo- 
ple would  attain  janat  i  paradise  i  if  they 
killed  West  Pakistanis  We  sorted  the  bastard 
out  and  we  are  now  sorting  out  the  others. 
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Those  who  are  left  will  be  real  Muslims.  We 
win  even  teach  them  Urdu." 

Everywhere  I  found  officers  and  men  fash- 
ioning Imaginative  garments  of  Justification 
from  the  fabric  of  their  own  prejudices. 
Scapegoats  had  to  be  found  to  legitimise, 
even  for  their  own  consciences,  the  dreadful 
•solution"  to  what  in  essence  was  a  F>oUtlcal 
problem:  the  Bengalis  won  the  election  and 
wanted  to  rule.  The  Punjabis,  whose  ambi- 
tions and  Interests  have  dominated  govern- 
ment policies  since  the  founding  of  Pakistan 
in  1947,  would  brook  no  erosion  of  their 
power.  The  army  backed  them  up. 

Officials  privately  Justify  what  has  been 
done  as  a  retaliation  for  the  massacre  of  the 
non-Bengalis  before  the  army  moved  In.  But 
events  suggest  that  the  pogrom  was  not  the 
result  of  a  spontaneous  or  undisciplined  re- 
action. It  was  planned. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  "sortlng-out"  began 
to  be  planned  about  the  time  that  Lt.-Gen. 
Tlkka  Khan  took  over  the  governorship  of 
East  Bengal,  from  the  gentle.  self-eSaclng 
Admiral  Ahsan,  and  the  mlUtary  command 
there,  from  the  scholarly  Lt.-Qen.  Sahlbzada 
Khan.  That  was  at  the  beginning  of  Man:b, 
when  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman's  civil  dis- 
obedience movement  was  gathering  mo- 
mentum after  the  postponement  of  the 
assembly  meeting  from  which  the  Bengalis 
hoped  for  so  much.  President  Yahya  Khan,  it 
la  said,  acquiesced  In  the  tide  of  resentment 
caused  In  the  top  echelons  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment by  the  increasing  humiliation 
of  the  West  Pakistani  troops  stationed  In 
East  Bengal.  The  Punjabi  Eastern  Command 
at  Dacca  continues  to  dominate  the  policies 
of  the  Central  Government.  [It  is  perhaps 
worth  pointing  out  that  the  Khans  are  not 
related:  Khan  is  a  common  surname  in 
Pakistan.) 

When  the  army  units  fanned  out  In  Dacca 
on  the  evening  of  March  25,  in  pre-emptive 
st.nkes  against  the  mutiny  planned  for  the 
small  hours  of  the  next  nK>rnlng,  many  of 
them  carried  lists  of  people  to  be  liquidated. 
These  Included  the  Hindus  and  large  num- 
bers of  Muslims;  students,  Awami  Leaguers, 
professors.  Journalists  and  those  who  had 
been  prominent  in  Sheikh  Mujlb's  move- 
ment. The  charge,  now  publicly  made,  that 
the  army  was  .subjected  to  mortar  attack 
from  the  Jaganath  Hall,  where  the  Hindu 
university  students  lived,  hardly  Justifies  the 
obliteration  of  two  Hindu  colonies,  built 
around  the  temples  on  Ramna  racecourse, 
and  a  third  in  Shakrepatl,  in  the  heart  of  the 
old  city.  Nor  does  it  explain  why  the  sizeable 
Hindu  populations  of  Dacca  and  the  neigh- 
bouring industrial  town  of  NarayanganJ 
should  have  vanished  so  completely  during 
the  round-the-clock  curfew  on  March  26 
and  27.  There  Is  similarly  no  trace  of  scores 
of  Muslims  who  were  roiinded  up  during  the 
curfew  hours.  These  people  were  eliminated 
In  a  planned  operation;  an  improvised  re- 
sponse to  Hindu  aggression  would  have  had 
vastly  dllTerent  results. 

A    PENCn,    rUCK.    A    MAN    "DISPOSED" 

Touring  Dacca  on  April  15  I  found  the 
heads  of  four  students  lying  rotting  on  the 
roof  of  the  Iqbal  Hall  hostel  The  caretaker 
said  they  had  been  killed  on  the  night  of 
•March  25.  I  also  found  heavy  traces  of  blood 
on  the  two  staircases  and  in  four  of  the 
rooms  Behind  Iqbal  Hall  a  large  residential 
building  seemed  to  have  been  singled  out  for 
special  attention  by  the  army.  The  walls  were 
pitted  with  bullet  holes  and  a  foul  smell  still 
lingered  on  the  staircase,  although  It  had 
been  heavily  powdered  with  DDT  Neighbours 
said  the  bodies  of  23  women  and  children 
had  been  carted  away  only  hours  before 
They  had  been  decomposing  on  the  roof  since 
March  25  It  was  only  after  much  questioning 
that  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  victims 
belonged  to  the  near-by  Hindu  shanties.  They 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  building  as  the 
army  closed  in. 
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This  Is  genocide  conducted  with  amazing 
casualness  Sitting  in  the  office  of  Major 
Agha.  Martial  Law  Administrator  of  Comllla 
City,  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  I  saw  the 
off-hand  manner  in  which  sentences  were 
meted  out.  A  Blharl  sub-inspector  of  police 
had  walked  in  with  a  list  of  prisoners  being 
held  in  the  police  lock-up.  Agha  looked  it 
over.  Then,  with  a  flick  of  his  pencil,  he 
casually  ticked  off  four  names  on  the  list. 

"Bring  these  four  to  me  this  evening  for 
disposal."  he  said.  He  looked  at  the  list  again. 
The  pencil  flicked  once  more.  ".  .  .  and  bring 
this  thief  along  with  them." 

The  death  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
over  a  glass  of  coconut  milk.  I  was  Informed 
that  two  of  the  prisoners  were  Hindus,  the 
third  a  "student."  and  the  fourth  an  Awaml 
league  organiser.  The  "thief,"  It  transpired, 
was  a  lad  named  Sebastian  who  had  been 
caught  moving  the  household  effects  of  a 
Hindu  friend  to  his  own  house. 

Later  that  evening  I  saw  these  men,  their 
hands  and  legs  tied  loosely  with  a  single  rope, 
being  led  down  the  road  to  the  Circuit  House 
compound.  A  little  after  curfew,  which  was  at 
6  o'clock,  a  flock  of  squawking  mynah  birds 
were  disturbed  In  their  play  by  the  thwack- 
ing sound  of  wooden  clubs  meeting  bone  and 
flesh. 

Captain  Azmat  of  the  Baluch  Regiment 
had  two  claims  to  fame  according  to  the 
mess  banter.  One  was  his  Job  as  ADC  to 
Major-Oen.  Shaukat  Raza,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  9th  Division.  The  other  was  thrust 
on  him  by  his  colleagues"  ragging. 

Azmat,  It  transpired,  was  the  only  officer 
in  the  group  who  had  not  made  a  "kill." 
Major  Bashir  needled  him  mercilessly. 

"Come  on  Azmat,"  Bashir  told  him  one 
night,  "we  are  going  to  make  a  man  of  you. 
Tomorrow  we  will  see  how  you  can  make 
them  run  It's  so  easy." 

To  underscore  the  point  Bashir  went  into 
one  of  his  long  spiels.  Apart  from  his  duties 
ais  SSO,  Bashir  was  also  "education  officer" 
at  Headquarters.  He  was  the  only  Punjabi 
officer  I  found  who  could  speak  Bengali  flu- 
ently. By  general  agreement  Bashir  was  also 
a  self-taught  bore  who  gloried  in  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice. 

A  dhari  walla  (bearded  man) ,  we  were  told, 
had  come  to  see  Bashir  that  morning  to  In- 
quire about  his  brother,  a  prominent  Awami 
League  organiser  of  Comllla  who  had  been 
netted  by  the  army  some  days  earlier.  Dhor 
gaya,  Bashir  said  he  told  him:  "he  has  run 
away."  The  old  man  couldn't  comprehend 
how  his  brother  could  have  escaped  on  a 
broken  leg.  Neither  could  I.  So  Major  Bashir. 
with  a  broad  wink,  enlightened  me. 

The  record  would  show  Dhor  gaya:  "shot 
while  escaping." 

I  never  did  And  out  whether  Captain  Azmat 
got  his  kill.  The  rebel  Bengali  forces  who 
had  dug  In  at  Penl.  seventy  miles  north  of 
Chlttagong  on  the  highway  to  Comllla.  had 
tied  down  the  9th  Division  by  destroying  all 
the  bridges  and  culverts  in  the  area.  Osneral 
Raza  was  getting  hell  from  Eastern  Com- 
mand at  Dacca  which  was  anxious  to  have 
the  southeastern  border  sealed  against  es- 
caping rebels.  It  was  also  desperately  urgent 
to  open  this  only  land  route  to  the  north  to 
much-needed  supplies  that  had  been  piling 
up  in  the  port  at  Chlttagong. 

So  General  Raza  was  understandably 
waspish  He  flew  over  the  area  almost  dally 
He  also  spent  hours  haranguing  the  brigade 
that  was  bogged  down  at  Penl  Captain 
Azmat.  as  usual,  was  the  General's  shadow. 
I  did  not  see  him  again  But  if  experience  is 
any  pointer.  Azmat  probably  had  to  sweat 
out  his  "kill" — and  the  ragging— for  another 
three  weeks  It  was  only  on  May  8  that  the 
9th  Division  was  able  to  clear  Penl  and  the 
surrounding  area.  By  then  the  Bengali  rebels, 
forced  out  by  relentless  bombing  and  artillery 
barrages,  had  escaped  with  their  weapons 
across  the  neighbouring  border  into  India 

The  escape  of  such  large  numbers  of  armed. 
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hard-core  regulars  among  the  Bengali  rebels 
was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  Lt.-Col. 
Aslam  Balg.  G-1  at  9th  Division  headquar. 
ters.  "The  Indians."  he  explained,  will  ob- 
viously not  allow  them  to  settle  there.  It 
would  be  too  dangerous.  So  they  will  be 
allowed  in  on  sufferance  as  long  as  they  keep 
making  sorties  across  the  border.  Unless  we 
can  kill  them  off.  we  sire  going  to  have  seri- 
ous trouble  for  a  long  time." 

Lt.-Col.  Balg  was  a  popular  artillery  officer 
who  had  done  a  stint  in  China  after  the 
Indla-P>aklstan  war  when  units  of  the  Paki- 
stan army  were  converting  to  Chinese  equip- 
ment. He  was  said  to  be  a  proud  family  man. 
He  also  loved  flowers.  He  told  me  with  uncon- 
cealed pride  that  during  a  previous  posting 
at  Comllla  he  had  brought  from  China  the 
giant  scarlet  water-lilies  that  adorn  the  pond 
opposite  headquarters.  Major  Bashir  adored 
him.  Extolling  one  officer's  decisiveness. 
Bashir  told  me  that  once  they  had  caugnt  a 
ret)el  officer  there  was  a  big  fuss  about  what 
should  be  done  vrtth  him,  "While  the  others 
were  telephoning  all  over  for  instructions," 
he  said,  "he  solved  the  problem.  Dhor  gaya. 
Only  the  man's  foot  was  left  sticking  out  of 
the  ditch." 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  so  much  brutality  In 
the  midst  of  so  much  beauty.  Comllla  was 
blooming  when  I  went  there  towards  the  end 
of  April  The  rich  green  carpet  of  rice  paddles 
spreading  to  the  horizon  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  was  broken  here  and  there  by  bright 
splashes  of  red  That  was  the  Gol  Mohor. 
aptlv  dubbed  the  "Flame  of  the  Forest." 
coming  to  full  bloom.  Mango  and  coconut 
trees  in  the  villages  dotting  the  countryside 
were  heavy  with  fruit.  Even  the  terrier-slzed 
goats  skipping  across  the  road  gave  evidence 
of  the  abundance  of  nature  in  Bengal  "The 
only  way  you  can  tell  the  male  from  the 
female, "  they  told  me,  "is  that  all  the  she- 
goats  are  pregnant." 

rUlE     AI*D     MURDER     THCDl     VENGEANCE 

In  one  of  the  most  crowded  areas  of  the 
entire  world — Comllla  district  has  a  popula- 
tion density  of  1.900  to  the  square  mile — only 
man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Where  are  the  Bengalis?"  I  had  asked  my 
escorts  In  the  strangely  empty  streets  of 
Dacca  a  few  days  earlier.  "They  have  gone 
to  the  villages."  was  the  stock  reply.  Now.  In 
the  countryside,  there  were  still  no  Bengalis. 
Comllla  town,  like  Dacca,  was  heavily  shut- 
tered. And  in  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Lak- 
sham.  past  silent  villages,  the  peasants  I  saw 
could  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
both  hands. 

There  were,  of  course,  soldiers — hundreds 
of  unsmillnt;  men  in  khaki,  each  with  an 
automatic  rifle  According  to  orders,  the  rifles 
never  left  their  hands.  The  roads  are  con- 
stantly patrolled  by  tough  trigger-happy 
men  Wherever  the  army  is.  you  won't  find 
Bengalis 

Martial  law  orders,  constantly  repeated  on 
the  radio  and  in  the  Press,  proclaim  the  death 
penalty  fcr  anyone  caught  In  the  act  of 
sabotage.  If  a  road  is  obstructed  or  a  bridge 
damaged  or  destroyed,  all  houses  within  100 
yards  of  the  s'pot  are  liable  to  be  demonllshed 
and  their  inhabitants  roxinded  up. 

The  practice  is  even  more  terrible  than 
anything  the  words  could  suggest  ""Punitive 
action"  Is  something  that  the  Bengalis  have 
come  to  dread 

We  saw  what  this  meant  whei  we  were  ap- 
proaching HaJIgan),  which  straddles  the  road 
to  Chandpur.  on  the  morning  of  April  17  A 
few  miles  before  HaJiganJ.  a  15-foot  bridge 
had  been  damaged  the  previous  night  by 
rebels  who  were  still  active  In  the  area  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Rathore  (G-2  Ops.)  an  army 
unit  had  Immediately  been  sent  out  to  take 
punitive  action  Long  spirals  of  smoke  could 
be  seen  on  all  sides  up  to  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  damaged  bridge 
And  as  we  carefully  drove  over  a  bed  of 
wooden    boards,    with    which    it    had    been 
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hastily  repaired,  we  could  see  houses  In  the 
village  on  the  right  beginning  to  catch  fire. 
At  the  back  of  the  village  some  jawana  were 
spreading  the  flames  with  dried  coconut 
fronds.  They  make  excellent  kindling  and 
are  normally  used  for  cooking.  We  could  also 
see  a  body  sprawled  between  the  coconut 
trees  at  the  entrance  to  the  village.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  road  another  village  In  the 
rice  paddles  showed  evidence  of  the  fire 
that  had  gutted  more  than  a  dozen  bamboo 
and  mat  huts.  Hundreds  of  villagers  had 
escaped  before  the  army  came.  Others,  like 
the  man  among  the  coconut  trees,  were  slow 
to  get  away. 

As  we  drove  on.  Major  Rathore  said,  "They 
brought  It  on  themselves."  I  said  It  was  surely 
too  terrible  a  vengeance  on  Innocent  people 
for  the  acts  of  a  handful  of  rebels.  He  did  not 
ai.swer. 

A  few  hours  later  when  we  were  again  pass- 
ing through  HaJiganJ  on  the  way  back 
from  Chandpur,  I  had  my  first  exposure  to 
the  savagery  of  a  "kill  and  burn  mission." 

We  were  still  caught  up  In  the  aftermath 
of  a  tropical  storm  which  had  hit  the  area 
that  afternoon.  A  heavy  overcast  made 
ghostly  shadows  on  the  mosque  towering 
above  the  town.  Light  drizzle  was  beginning 
to  wet  the  uniforms  of  Captain  Azhar  and 
the  four  jawans  riding  In  the  exposed  escort 
Jeep  behind  us. 

We  turned  a  corner  and  found  a  convoy  of 
trucks  parked  outside  the  mosque.  I  counted 
seven,  all  filled  with  jawans  In  battledress. 
At  the  head  of  the  column  was  a  Jeep.  Across 
the  road  two  men,  supervised  by  a  third,  were 
trying  to  batter  down  the  door  of  one  of  more 
than  a  hundred  shuttered  shops  lining  the 
road.  The  studded  teak  wood  door  was  be- 
ginning to  give  under  the  combined  assault 
of  two  axes  as  Major  Rathore  brought  the 
Toyota  to  a  halt. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?" 

The  tallest  of  the  trio,  who  was  supervising 
the  break-In,  turned  and  peered  at  us. 
"Mota,"  (Fatty)  he  shouted,  "what  the  hell 
do  you  think  we  are  doing?" 

Recognising  the  voice.  Rathore  grew  a 
water-melon  smile.  It  was.  he  informed  me. 
his  old  friend  "Ifty"— Major  Iftlkhar  of  the 
12th  Frontier  Force  Rifles. 

Rathore:  "I  thought  someone  was  looting." 

Iftlkhar;  ""Looting?  No.  We  are  on  kill  and 
burn." 

Waving  his  hand  to  take  in  the  shops,  he 
said  he  was  going  to  destroy  the  lot. 

Rathore;  "'How  many  did  you  get?" 

Iftlkhar  smiled  bashfully. 

Rathore;  "Come  on.  How  many  did  you 
get?" 

Iftlkhar;  "Only  twelve.  And  by  God  we 
were  lucky  to  get  them.  We  would  have  lost 
those,  too.  If  I  hadn't  sent  my  men  from  the 
back." 

Prodded  by  Major  Rathore.  Iftlkhar  then 
went  on  to  describe  vividly  how  after  much 
searching  in  HaJiganJ  he  had  discovered 
twelve  Hindus  hiding  in  a  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  These  had  been  "disposed 
of."  Now  Major  Iftlkhar  was  on  the  second 
part  of  his  mission:  burn. 

By  this  time  the  shop's  door  had  been 
demolished  and  we  found  ourselves  looking 
into  one  of  those  tiny  catch-all  establish- 
ments which.  In  these  parts,  go  under  the 
title  "Medical  &  Stores.""  Under  the  Bengali 
lettering  the  signboard  carried  In  English 
the  legend  "Ashok  Medical  &  Stores."  Lower 
down  was  painted  "Prop.  A.  M.  Bose."  Mr 
Bose.  like  the  rest  of  the  people  of  HaJiganJ. 
had  locked  and  run. 

In  front  of  the  shop  a  small  display  cabinet 
was  crammed  with  patent  medicines,  cough 
syrups,  some  bottles  of  mango  squash,  imita- 
tion Jewelry,  reels  of  coloured  cotton  thread 
and  packets  of  knlcker  elastic.  Iftlkhar 
kicked  It  over,  smashing  the  light  woodwork 
Into  kindling.  Next  he  reached  out  for  some 
Jute  shopping  bags  on  one  shelf.  He  took 
some  plastic  toys  from  another.  A  bundle  of 
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handkerchiefs  and  a  small  bolt  of  red  cloth 
Joined  the  pile  on  the  floor.  Iftlkhar  heaped 
them  all  together  and  borrowed  a  box  from 
one  of  the  jawans  slttln  In  our  Toyota. 
The  jawan  bad  Ideas  of  his  own.  Juniplng 
from  the  vehicle  he  ran  to  the  shop  and  tried 
to  pull  down  one  of  the  umbrellais  hanging 
from  the  low  celling  of  the  shop.  Iftlkhar 
ordered  him  out. 

Looting,  he  was  sharply  reminded,  was 
against  orders. 

Iftlkhar  soon  had  a  fire  going.  He  threw 
burning  Jute  bags  into  one  corner  of  the 
shop,  the  bolt  of  cloth  Into  another.  The 
shop  began  to  blaze.  Within  minutes  we 
could  hear  the  crackle  of  flames  behind 
shuttered  doors  as  the  fire  spread  to  the  shop 
on  the  left,  then  on  to  the  next  one. 

At  this  point  Rathore  was  beginning  to 
get  anxious  about  the  gathering  darkness.  So 
we  drove  on. 

When  I  chanced  to  meet  Major  Iftlkhar 
the  next  day  he  ruefully  told  me.  "I  burnt 
only  sixty  houses.  If  It  hadn't  rained  I  would 
have  got  the  whole  bloody  lot." 

Approaching  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
Mudarfarganj  we  were  forced  to  a  halt  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  man  crouching 
against  a  mud  wall.  One  of  the  jauans 
warned  It  might  be  a  fauji  sniper.  But  after 
careful  scouting  It  turned  out  to  be  a  lovely 
young  Hindu  girl.  She  sat  there  with  the 
placidity  of  her  people,  waiting  for  Gods 
knows  who.  One  of  the  jawans  had  been  ten 
years  with  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles  and 
could  speak  bazaar  Bengali.  He  was  told  to 
order  her  Into  the  village.  She  mumbled 
something  in  reply,  but  stayed  where  she  was. 
but  was  ordered  a  second  time.  She  was  still 
sitting  there  as  we  drove  away.  "She  has."" 
I  was  informed,  "nowhere  to  go — no  family, 
no  home." 

Major  Iftlkhar  was  one  of  several  officers 
assigned  to  kill  and  burn  missions  They 
moved  In  after  the  rebels  had  been  cleared 
by  the  army  with  the  freedom  to  comb  out 
and  destroy  Hindus  and  "miscreants'  (the 
official  Jargon  for  rebels)  and  to  burn  down 
everything  In  the  areas  from  which  the 
army  had  been  fired  at. 

This  lanky  Punjabi  officer  liked  to  talk 
about  his  Job.  Riding  with  Iftlkhar  to  the 
Circuit  House  In  Comllla  on  another  occasion 
he  told  me  about  his  latest  exploit. 

"We  got  an  old  one.'"  he  said.  "The  bastard 
had  grown  a  beard  and  was  posing  as  a 
devout  Muslim.  Even  called  himself  Abdul 
Manan.  But  we  gave  him  a  medical  inspec- 
tion and  the  game  was  up." 

Iftlkhar  continued:  "I  wanted  to  finish 
him  there  and  then,  but  my  men  told  me 
such  a  bastard  deserved  three  shots.  So  I  gave 
him  one  in  the  balls,  then  one  in  the 
stomach.  Then  I  finished  him  off  with  a 
shot  in  the  head." 

When  I  left  Major  Iftlkhar  he  was  headed 
north  to  Brahmanbarla.  His  mission:  another 
kill  and  burn. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror,  the  Bengalis 
have  one  of  two  reactions.  Those  who  can 
run  away  Just  seem  to  vanish.  Whole  towns 
have  been  abandoned  as  the  army  ap- 
proached. Those  who  can't  run  adopt  a 
cringing  servility  which  only  adds  humilia- 
tion to  their  plight. 

Chandpur  was  an  example  of  the  first. 

In  the  past  this  key  river  port  on  the 
Meghna  was  noted  for  Its  thriving  business 
houses  and  gay  life.  At  night  thousands  of 
small  country  boats  anchored  on  the  river's 
edge  made  it  a  fairyland  of  llghte  On  April  18 
Chandpur  was  deserted.  No  people,  no  boats 
Barely  one  percent  of  the  population  has  re- 
mained. The  rest,  particularly  the  Hindus 
who  constituted  nearly  half  the  population, 
had  fled. 

Weirdly  they  had  left  behind  thousands 
of  Pakistani  flags  fluttering  from  every  house, 
shop  and  rooftop.  The  effect  was  like  a  na- 
tional day  celebration  without  the  crowds 
It  only  served  to  emphasise  the  haunted  look. 


The  flags  were  by  way  of  insurance. 

Somehow  the  word  had  got  around  that 
the  army  considered  any  structure  without 
a  Pakistani  flag  to  be  hostile  and  conse- 
quently to  be  destroyed.  It  did  not  matter 
how  the  Pakistani  flags  were  made,  so  long 
as  they  were  adorned  with  the  crescent  and 
star.  So  they  came  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
colours.  Some  flaunted  blue  fields.  Instead 
of  the  regulation  green.  Obviously  they  had 
been  hastily  put  together  with  the  same 
material  that  had  been  used  for  the  blue 
Bangla  Desh  flag.  Indeed  blue  Pakistani  flags 
were  more  common  than  the  green.  The  scene 
In  Chandpur  was  repeated  In  Hajlganj. 
Mudarfarganj,  Kasba,  Brahmanbarla:  all 
ghost  towns  gay,  with  flags, 

A    PARADE    AND    A    KNOWING    WINK 

Laksham  was  an  example  of  the  other  reac- 
tion: cringing. 

When  I  drove  into  the  town  the  morning 
after  It  had  been  cleared  of  the  rebels,  all 
I  could  see  was  the  army  and  literally  thou- 
sands of  Pakistani  flags.  The  major  In  charge 
there  had  camped  In  the  police  station,  and 
It  was  there  that  Major  Rathore  took  us.  My 
colleague,  a  Pakistani  TV  cameraman,  had 
to  make  a  propaganda  film  about  the  ""return 
to  normalcy'"  in  Laksham — one  of  the  endless 
series  broadcast  dally  showing  welcome  pa- 
rades and  "peace  meetings." 

I  wondered  how  he  could  manage  It,  but 
the  Major  said  It  would  be  no  sweat.  "There 
are  enough  of  these  bastards  left  to  put  on  a 
good  show.  Give  me  20  minutes. '" 

Lieutenant  Javed  of  the  39th  Baluch  was 
assigned  the  task  of  rounding  up  a  crowd 
He  called  out  to  an  elderly  beared  man  who 
had  apparently  been  brought  in  for  question- 
ing. "The  man,  who  later  gave  hla  name  as 
Moulana  Said  Mohammad  Soidul  Huq.  in- 
sisted he  was  a  '"staunch  Muslim  Leaguer  and 
not  from  the  Awaml  League.  "  (The  Muslim 
League  led  the  movement  lor  an  Independent 
Pakistan  in  1947.)  He  was  all  too  eager  to 
please.  'I  will  very  definitely  get  you  at  least 
60  men  in  20  minutes.  "  he  told  Javed.  ""But  if 
you  give  me  two  hours.  I  will  bring  200." 

Moulana  Saidul  Huq  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  We  had  hardly  drunk  our  fill  of  the 
dellclously  refreshing  coconut  milk  that  had 
been  thoughtfully  supplied  by  the  Major 
when  he  heard  shouts  in  the  distance  "Pak- 
istan zindabad!"  'Pakistan  army  zindabad!" 
"Muslim  League  zindabad!"  they  were  chant- 
ing. (Zindabad  is  Urdu  for  ""Long  live!") 
Moments  later  they  marched  Into  view,  a 
motley  crowd  of  about  50  old  and  decrepit 
men  and  knee-high  children,  all  waving  Pak- 
istani flags  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  Lt.  Javed  gave  me  a  knowing  wink. 

Within  minutes  the  ""parade"  had  grown 
into  a  'public  meeting""  complete  with  a 
make-shift  public  address  system  and  a 
rapidly  multiplying  group  of  would-be 
speakers. 

Mr.  Mahbub-ur-Rahman  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  make  the  address  of  welcome  to  the 
army.  He  introduced  himself  as  "N.F.  College 
professor  of  English  and  Arabic,  who  had  also 
tried  for  Hlstorj-  and  is  a  life-time  memt>er  of 
the  great  Muslim  League  Party.'" 

Introduction  over.  Mahbub-ur-Rahman 
gave  forth  with  gusto.  "Punjabis  and 
Bengalis.""  he  said,  "had  united  for  Pakistan 
and  we  had  our  own  traditions  and  culture 
But  we  were  terrorised  by  the  Hindus  and 
the  Awaml  Leaguers  and  led  astray.  Now  we 
thank  God  that  the  Punjabi  soldiers  have 
saved  us.  They  are  the  best  solders  in  the 
world  and  heroes  of  humanity.  We  love  and 
respect  them  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts."  And  so  on.  interminably,  in  the 
same  vein. 

After  the  "'meeting"  I  asked  the  Major 
what  he  thought  about  the  speech.  ""Serves 
the  purpose,"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  trust  that 
bastard.  111  put  him  on  my  list "" 

The  agony  of  East  Bengal  is  not  over. 
Perhaps  the  worst  is  yet  to  cme  The  army 
Is  determined  to  go  on  until  the  '"clean-up" 
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la  complete.  So  far  the  Job  ts  only  half  done 
Two  division*  of  the  Pakistan  Army,  the 
0th  and  the  16th,  were  flown  out  from  West 
Pakistan  to  "sort  out"  the  Bengali  rebels 
and  the  Hindus.  This  was  a  considerable 
logistical  feat  for  a  country  of  Pakistan's 
resources.  More  than  25.000  men  were  moved 
from  the  west  to  the  east.  On  March  28  the 
two  division  were  given  48  hours  notice  to 
more.  They  were  brought  by  train  to  Karachi 
from  Kharlan  and  Multan.  Carrying  only 
light  bed  rolls  and  battle  pocks  (their  equip- 
ment was  to  follow  by  sea)  the  troops  were 
flown  out  to  Dacca  by  PIA,  the  iiatlcnal 
airline.  Its  fleet  of  seven  Boeings  was  taken 
off  International  and  domestic  routes  and 
flew  the  long  haul  via  Ceylon  continuously 
for  14  days.  A  few  Air  Force  transport  air- 
craft helped. 

The  troops  went  Into  action  immediately 
with  equipment  borrowed  from  the  14th  Di- 
vision which  till  then  constituted  the  East- 
ern Command.  The  9th  Division,  operating 
from  ComlUa,  was  ordered  to  seal  the  border 
In  the  east  against  the  movement  of  rebels 
and  their  supplies.  The  16th  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  Jeasore,  had  a  similar  task 
In  the  Western  sector  of  the  providence 
They  completed  these  assignments  by  the 
third  week  of  May.  With  the  rebels — those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  escape  to  India — 
t^zed  In  a  ring  of  steel  and  fire,  the  two 
army  divisions  are  beglnnl.ig  to  converge  m 
a  relentless  comb-out  operation.  This  will 
undoubtedly  mean  that  the  terror  experi- 
enced In  the  border  areas  will  now  spread  to 
the  middle.  It  could  also  be  more  painful 
The  human  targets  will  have  nowhere  to  ru.i 
to. 

On  Aprtl  30  Lt.-Col.  Balg,  the  flower-loving 
O-l  of  the  ath  Division,  thought  that  the 
comb-out  would  take  two  months,  to  the 
middle  of  June  But  this  planning  seems  to 
have  misfired.  The  rebel  forces,  using  guer- 
rilla tactics,  have  nbt  been  subdued  as  easily 
as  the  army  expected.  Isolated  and  appar- 
ently unco-ordlnated,  the  rebels  have  none- 
theless bogged  down  the  Pakistan  Army  In 
many  places  by  the  S3r8tematlc  destruction 
of  roads  and  railways,  without  which  the 
army  cannot  move.  The  9th  Division  for  one 
was  hopelessly  behind  schedule.  Now  the 
monsoon  threatens  to  shut  down  the  mili- 
tary operation  with  three  months  of 
cloudbursts. 

For  the  rainy  season,  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment obtained  from  China  In  the  second 
week  of  May  nine  shallow-draught  river  gun- 
boats. More  are  to  come.  These  80-ton  gun- 
boats with  massive  firepower  will  take  over 
some  of  the  responsibilities  hitherto  allotted 
to  the  air  force  and  artillery,  which  will  not 
be  as  effective  when  It  rains.  They  will  be 
supported  by  several  hundred  country-craft 
which  have  been  requisitioned  and  converted 
for  military  use  by  the  addition  of  outboard 
motors.  The  army  Intends  to  take  to  the 
water  In  pursuit  of  the  rebels. 

COLONIZATION    O^  lAST    BENCAL 

There  Is  also  the  clear  prospect  of  famine, 
because  of  the  breakdown  on  the  distribution 
system.  Seventeen  of  the  23  districts  of  Bast 
Pakistan  are  normally  short  of  food  and  have 
to  be  supplied  by  massive  Imports  of  rice 
and  wheat.  This  will  not  be  possible  this  year 
because  of  the  dvll  war.  Six  major  bridges 
and  thousands  of  smaller  ones  have  been 
destroyed,  making  the  roads  Impassable  in 
many  place*.  The  railway  system  has  been 
similarly  disrupted,  though  the  government 
claims  It  Is  "almost  normal." 

The  road  and  rail  tracks  between  the  port 
of  Chlttagong  and  the  north  have  been 
completely  disrupted  by  the  rebels  who  held 
Fenl.  a  key  road  and  rail  Junction,  until 
May  7.  Food  stocks  cannot  move  because  of 
this  devastation.  In  normal  times  only  15 
per  cent  of  food  movements  from  Chlttagong 
to  upcountry  areas  were  made  by  boat.  The 
remaining  8S  per  cent  was  moved  by  road  and 
rail.   Even   a    100   per   cent   increase   In   the 
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effectiveness  of  river  movement  will  leave 
70  per  cent  of  the  food  stocks  In  the  ware- 
houses of  Chlttagong. 

Two  other  factors  must  be  added.  One  Is 
large-scale  hoarding  of  grain  by  people  who 
have  begun  to  anticipate  the  famine,  litis 
makes  a  tight  position  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult. The  other  Is  the  government  of  Paki- 
stan's refusal  to  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
famine  publicly.  Lt.  Gen.  Tlkka  Khan,  the 
military  governor  of  East  Bengal,  acknowl- 
edged In  a  radio  broadcast  on  April  18  that 
he  was  gravely  concerned  about  food  sup- 
plies Since  then  the  entire  government 
machinery  has  been  used  to  suppress  the 
fact  of  the  food  shortage.  The  reason  Is  that 
a  famine,  like  the  cyclone  before  It.  could 
result  In  a  massive  outpouring  of  foreign 
aid — and  with  It  the  prospect  of  external  In- 
spection of  distribution  methods.  That 
would  make  It  Impossible  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  scale  of  the  pogrom.  So  the  hungry 
will  be  left  to  die  until  the  clean-up  Is 
complete. 

Discussing  the  problem  In  his  plush  alr- 
condltloned  office  in  Karachi  recently  the 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
Bank,  Mr.  QarnI,  said  bluntly:  "The  famine 
Is  the  result  of  their  acts  of  sabotage.  So  let 
them  die.  Perhaps  then  the  Bengalis  will 
come  to  their  senses." 

The  military  government's  East  Bengal 
policy  Is  so  apparently  contradictory  and 
self-defeating  that  It  would  seem  to  Justify 
the  assumption  that  the  men  who  rule  Paki- 
stan cannot  make  up  their  minds.  Having 
committed  the  Initial  error  of  resorting  to 
force,  the  Government,  on  this  view,  is  stub- 
bornly and  stupidly  muddling  through. 

There  is.  superficially,  logic  in  this 
reasoning. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  true  that  there  Is  no 
let  up  In  the  reign  of  terror  The  policy  of 
subjugation  is  certainly  being  pursued  with 
vigour  in  East  Bengal.  This  is  making  thou- 
sands of  new  enemies  for  the  Government 
every  day  and  making  only  more  definitive 
the  separation  of  the  two  wings  of  Pakistan 

On  the  other  hand,  no  government  could 
be  unaware  that  this  policy  must  fall.  (There 
are  just  not  enough  West  Pakistanis  to  hold 
down  the  much  greater  numbers  in  East  Ben- 
gal indefinitely.)  For  hard  administrative 
and  economic  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
crucial  consideration  of  external  develop- 
ment assistance,  especially  from  America,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  political  settle- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible.  President  Yahya 
Khan's  Press  conference  on  May  25  suggests 
that  he  acknowledges  the  force  of  these  fac- 
tors: And  he  said  he  would  announce  his 
plan  for  representative  government  in  the 
middle  of  June. 

All  this  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Paki- 
stan's military  Government  Is  moving  para- 
doxically. In  opposite  directions,  to  com- 
pound the  gravest  crisis  in  the  country's 
24-year  history. 

This  Is  a  widely  held  view.  It  sounds  logi- 
cal. But  Is  It  true? 

My  own  view  ts  that  It  Is  not  It  has  been 
my  unhappy  privilege  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  at  first  hand  both  what 
Pakistan's  leaders  say  In  the  West,  and  what 
they  are  doing  In  the  East. 

I  think  that  In  reality  there  Is  no  contra- 
diction Ln  the  Government's  East  Bengal 
policy.  East  Bengal  is  being  colonised 

This  Is  not  an  arbitrary  opinion  of  mine 
The  facte  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  consideration  of  the  army  has 
been  and  still  Is  the  obliteration  of  every 
trace  of  separatism  In  East  Bengal.  This 
proposition  Is  upheld  by  the  continuing 
slaughter  and  by  everything  else  that  the 
government  has  done  in  both  East  and  West 
Pakistan  since  March  25.  The  decision  was 
coldly  taken  by  the  military  leaders,  and 
they  are  going  through  with  It — all  too 
coldly. 
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No  meaningful  or  viable  political  solution 
is  possible  in  East  Bengal  while  the  pogrom 
continues. 

The  crucial  question  is:  will  the  killing 
stop? 

I  was  given  the  army's  answer  by  Major - 
General  Shaukat  Raza,  commanding  ofilcer 
of  the  9th  Division,  during  our  first  meeting 
at  ComUla  on  April  16 

"You  must  be  absolutely  sure."  he  said, 
"that  we  have  not  undertaken  such  a  drastic 
and  expensive  operation — expensive  both  in 
men  and  money — for  nothing.  We've  under- 
taken a  job.  We  are  going  to  finish  It,  not 
hand  It  over  half  done  to  the  politicians  so 
that  they  can  mess  it  up  again.  The  army 
can't  keep  coming  back  like  this  every  three 
or  four  years.  It  has  a  more  Important  task 
I  assure  you  that  when  we  have  got  through 
with  what  we  are  doing  there  will  never  be 
need   again   for   such   an   operation." 

Major-General  Shaukat  Raza  is  one  of  the 
three  divisional  commanders  In  the  field.  He 
Is  In  a  key  position.  He  is  not  given  to  talk- 
ing through  his  hat. 

Significantly,  General  Shaukat  R&za's  ideas 
were  echoed  by  every  military  otBcer  I  talked 
to  during  my  10  days  In  East  Bengal.  And 
President  Yahya  Khan  knows  that  the  men 
who  lead  the  troops  on  the  ground  are  the 
de  facto  arbiters  of  Pakistan's  destiny 

"The  slngle-mlndedness  of  the  army  Is  un- 
derscored by  the  military  operation  Itself. 
By  any  standard.  It  Is  a  major  venture.  It 
Is  not  something  that  can  be  switched  on  and 
off  without  the  most  grave  consequences. 

AKMT    COUMITTED    TO    REMAIN 

The  army  has  already  taken  a  terrible  toll 
In  dead  and  Injured.  It  was  privately  said  in 
Dacca  that  more  officers  have  been  killed 
than  men  and  that  the  casualty  list  In  East 
Bengal  already  exceeds  the  losses  in  the 
India-Pakistan  war  of  September,  1965.  The 
army  will  certainly  not  write  off  these  "sacri- 
fices" for  Illusory  political  considerations  that 
have  proved  to  be  so  worthless  In  the  past. 

Militarily— and  It  Is  soldiers  who  will  be 
taking  the  decision— to  call  a  halt  to  the 
operations  at  this  stage  would  be  Indefensi- 
ble. It  would  only  mean  more  trouble  with 
the  Bengali  rebels.  Implacable  hatred  has 
been  displayed  on  both  sides.  There  can  be  no 
truce  or  negotiated  settlement;  only  total 
victory  or  total  defeat  Time  Is  on  the  side 
of  the  Pakistan  Army,  not  of  the  isolated 
unco-ordinated  and  lU-equlpped  rebel 
groups.  Other  circumstances,  such  as  an  ex- 
panded conflict  which  takes  In  other  Powers, 
could  of  course  alter  the  picture  But  as  It 
stands  today  the  Pakistan  Army  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  It  will  eventually 
achieve  Its  objective.  That  Is  why  the  casual- 
ties are  stolidly  accepted. 

The  enormous  financial  outlay  already 
made  on  the  East  Bengal  operation  and  Its 
continuing  heavy  cost  also  testify  to  the 
Government's  determination  The  reckless 
manner  In  which  funds  have  been  poured 
out  makes  clear  that  the  military  hierarchy, 
having  taken  a  calculated  decision  to  use 
force,  has  accepted  the  financial  outlay  as  a 
necessary  Investment.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  25,000  soldiers  were  airlifted  to  East 
Bengal,  a  daring  and  expensive  exercise. 
These  two  divisions,  the  9th  and  the  16th. 
coiistltuted  the  military  reserve  In  West 
Pakistan  They  have  now  been  replaced  there 
by  expensive  new  recruitment. 

The  Chinese  have  helped  with  equipment, 
which  is  pouring  down  the  Karakorum  high- 
way. There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  flood  is 
slowing  down:  perhaps  the  Chinese  are  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  their  commit- 
ments to  the  military  rulers  of  Pakistan.  But 
the  Pakistan  government  has  not  hesitated 
to  pay  cash  from  the  bottom  of  the  foreign 
exchange  barrel  for  more  than  tl -million- 
worth  of  ammunition  to  European  arms 
suppliers 

Conversations  with  senior  military  officers 
in  Dacca.  Rawalpindi   and  Karachi  confirm 
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that  they  see  the  solution  to  this  problem  In 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  East  Bengal 
operation,  not  in  terms  of  a  puU-out.  The 
money  required  for  that  purpose  now  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  governmental  ex- 
F>€ndlture.  Development  has  virtually  conie  to 
a  halt. 

In  one  sentence,  the  government  Is  too  far 
committed  militarily  to  abandon  the  East 
Bengal  operation,  which  It  would  have  to  do 
If  It  sincerely  wanted  a  political  solution. 
President  Yah>-a  Khan  is  riding  on  the  back 
of  a  tiger  But  he  took  a  calculated  decision 
to  climb  up  there. 

So  the  army  Is  not  going  to  pull  out.  The 
Government's  policy  for  East  Bengal  was 
spelled  out  to  me  In  the  Eastern  Command 
headquarters  at  Dacca.  It  has  three  ele- 
ments:— 

(1)  The  Bengalis  have  proved  themselves 
"unreliable"  and  must  be  ruled  by  West 
Pakistanis; 

(2)  The  Bengalis  will  have  to  be  re-edu- 
cated along  proper  Islamic  lines.  The  "Islaml- 
satlon  of  the  masses" — this  Is  the  official 
Jargon — Is  Intended  to  eliminate  secessionist 
tendencies  and  provide  a  strong  religious 
bond  with  West  Pakistan. 

(3)  When  the  Hindus  have  been  eliminated 
by  death  and  flight,  their  property  will  be 
used  as  a  golden  carrot  to  win  over  the 
under-privileged  Muslim  mlddleclass.  This 
will  provide  the  base  for  erecting  administra- 
tive and  political  structures  In  the  future 

This  policy  Is  being  pursued  with  the  ut- 
most blatancy 

Because  of  the  mutiny,  It  has  been  offi- 
cially decreed  that  there  will  not  for  the 
present  be  any  further  recruitment  of  Ben- 
galls  In  the  defense  forces.  Senior  Air  Force 
and  Navy  officers,  who  were  not  in  anyway 
involved,  have  been  moved  "as  a  precaution" 
to  nonsensltlve  positions  Bengali  fighter 
pilots,  among  them  some  of  the  aces  of  the 
Air  Force,  had  the  humiliation  of  being 
grounded  and  moved  to  non-flying  duties 
Even  PIA  air  crews  operating  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  country  have  been  strained 
clean  of  Bengalis. 

The  East  Pakistan  Rifles,  once  almost  ex- 
clusively a  Bengali  para-mllltary  force,  has 
ceased  to  exist  since  the  mutiny.  A  new 
force  the  Civil  Defence  Force,  has  been  raised 
by  recruiting  Blharls  and  volunteers  from 
West  Pakistan.  Blharls,  instead  of  Bengalis, 
are  also  being  used  as  the  basic  material 
for  the  police.  They  are  supervised  by  officers 
sent  out  from  West  Pakistan  and  by  second- 
ment from  the  army.  The  new  Superintendent 
of  Police  at  Chandpur  at  the  end  of  April 
was  a  Military  Police  major. 

Hundreds  of  West  Pakistani  government 
civil  servants,  doctors,  and  technicians  for 
the  radio.  TV.  telegraph  and  telephone  serv- 
ices have  already  been  sent  out  to  East 
Pakistan.  More  are  being  encouraged  to  go 
with  the  promise  of  one-  and  two-step  promo- 
tions. But  the  transfer,  when  made,  is  obli- 
gatory. President  Yahya  recently  issued  an 
order  making  it  possible  to  transfer  civil 
servants  to  any  part  of  Pakistan  against  their 
will. 

THE    UNIVEaSTTIES    "SORTED    OUT" 

I  was  told  that  all  the  Commissioners  of 
East  Bengal  and  the  district  Deputy  Com- 
missioners will  in  future  be  either  Blharls 
or  civil  officers  from  West  Pakistan.  The 
Deputy  Commissioners  of  the  districts  were 
said  to  be  too  closely  involved  with  the 
Awaml  League  secessionist  movement.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  ComlUa,  they  were  caught  and 
shot.  That  particular  officer  had  Incurred 
the  wrath  of  the  army  on  March  20  when  he 
refused  to  requisition  netrol  and  food  suo- 
plies  "without  a  letter  from  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman." 

The  Government  has  also  come  down  hard 
on  the  universities  and  colleges  of  East 
Bengal.  They  were  considered  the  hot  beds 
of   conspiracy    and    they    are    being    "sorted 


out."  Many  professors  have  fled.  Some  have 
been  shot  They  will  be  replaced  by  fresh 
recruitment  from  West  Pakistan. 

Bengali  officers  are  also  being  weeded  out 
of  sensitive  positions  in  the  Civil  and  Foreign 
Services.  All  are  currently  being  subjected  to 
the  most  exhaustive  screening. 

This  colonisation  process  quite  obviously 
does  not  work  even  half  as  efficiently  as  the 
administration  wishes.  I  was  given  vivid 
evidence  of  this  by  Major  Agha,  martial  law 
administrator  of  ComlUa.  He  had  been  having 
a  problem  getting  the  local  Bengali  execu- 
tive engineers  to  go  out  and  repair  the  bridges 
and  roads  that  had  been  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  the  rebels.  This  task  kept  getting 
snarled  In  red  tape,  and  the  bridges  remained 
unrepaired.  Agha.  of  course,  knew  the  rea- 
son. "You  can't  expect  them  to  work,"  he 
told  me.  "when  you  have  been  killing  them 
and  destroying  their  country.  That  at  least 
Is  their  point  of  view,  and  we  are  paying 
for  It." 

Captain  Durrani,  of  the  Baluch  Regiment, 
who  was  In  charge  of  the  company  guarding 
the  ComUla  airport  had  his  own  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  problem.  "I  have  told 
them,"  he  said  with  reference  to  the  Bengalis 
maintaining  the  control  tower,  "that  I  wUl 
shoot  anyone  who  even  looks  like  he  is  doing 
something  suspicious."  Duranni  had  made 
good  his  word.  A  Bengali  who  had  approached 
the  airport  a  few  nights  earlier  was  shot. 
"Could  have  been  a  rebel."  I  was  told.  Dur- 
rani had  another  claim  to  fame.  He  had  per- 
sonally accounted  for  "more  than  60  men" 
while  clearing  the  vUlages  surrounding  the 
airport. 

The  harsh  reality  of  colonisation  in  the 
East  is  being  concealed  by  shameless  window 
dressing.  For  several  weeks  President  Yahya 
Khan  and  Lt.-Gen.  Tikka  Khan  have  been 
trying  to  get  political  support  in  East  Paki- 
stan for  what  they  are  doing.  The  results 
have  not  exactly  been  satisfying.  The  support 
forthcoming  so  far  has  been  from  people  like 
Moulvl  Parld  Abnud.  a  Bengali  lawyer  in 
Dacca,  Fazlul  Quadeer  Chaudhary  and  Pro- 
fessor Ghulam  Azam  of  the  Jamat  Islam! ,  all 
of  whom  were  soundly  beaten  in  the  General 
Elections  last  December. 

The  only  prominent  personality  to  emerge 
for  this  purpose  has  been  Mr.  Nurul  Amln, 
an  old  Muslim  Leaguer  and  former  Chief 
Minister  of  the  Province  who  was  one  of 
only  two  non-Awaml  Leaguers  to  be  elected 
to  the  National  Assembly.  He  Is  now  in  his 
seventies.  But  even  Nurul  Amln  has  been 
careful  not  to  be  too  effusive.  His  two  public 
statements  to  date  have  been  concerned  only 
with  the  "Indian  Interference." 

Bengalis  look  with  scorn  on  the  few  who 
"collaborate."  Farid  Ahmad  and  Fazlul  Qua- 
deer Chaudhury  are  painfully  aware  of  this 
Farid  Ahmad  makes  a  point  of  keeping  his 
windows  shuttered  and  only  those  who  have 
been  scrutinised  and  recognised  through  a 
peephole  in  the  front  door  are  allowed  into 
the  house. 

By  singularly  blunt  methods  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  get  a  grudging  ac- 
quiescence from  31  Awaml  Leaguers  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  national  and  provincial 
assemblies.  They  are  being  kept  on  Ice  in 
Dacca,  secluded  from  all  but  their  immediate 
families,  for  the  big  occasion  when  "repre- 
sentative government"  is  to  be  Installed. 
But  clearly  they  now  represent  no  one  but 
themselves. 

Abdul  Barl  the  tailor  who  was  lucky  to 
survive,  is  24  years  old.  That  is  the  same  age 
as  Pakistan.  The  army  can  of  course  bold  the 
country  together  by  force.  But  the  meaning 
of  what  it  has  done  in  East  Bengal  is  that 
the  dream  of  the  men  who  hc^>ed  in  1947 
that  they  were  founding  a  Muslim  nation 
in  two  equal  parts  has  now  faded.  There  Is 
now  little  chance  for  a  long  time  to  come 
that  Punjabis  In  the  West  and  Bengalis 
In  the  East  will  feel  themselves  equal  fellow- 
cltlzens  of  one  nation.  For  the  Bengalis,  the 


future  Is  now  bleak:   the  unhappy  submis- 
sion of  a  colony  to  its  conquerors. 

I  From  the  National  Observer.  June  14. 1971 ) 

Cholera  in   India:    New  OtrrBREAK  or  an 
Ancient  Disease 

Planeloads  of  medical  supplies,  doctors, 
and  technicians  flew  into  India  last  week 
to  fight  a  cholera  epidemic  that  has  already 
killed  almost  10,000  persons. 

Most  of  the  deaths  so  far  have  been  among 
the  5,000.000  East  Pakistani  refugees  who 
have  pushed  across  the  India-Pakistan  bor- 
der since  civil  war  erupted  there  in  March. 
The  refugees  entering  an  already  over- 
populated  area  and  confined  to  makeshift 
camps  are  In  Ideal  target  for  cholera — too 
nxany  people  and  not  enough  sanitation. 

WhUe  they  waited  for  more  medical  help. 
Indian  officials  took  drastic  steps  to  slow 
the  epidemic.  Police  guarded  waterways  to 
prevent  dead  victims  from  being  thrown  into 
rivers  and  streams.  A  shortage  of  firewood 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  cremate 
corpses  In  traditional  Hindu  fashion.  Re- 
ligious customs  were  also  violated  by  burial 
of  Hindu  and  Moslems  together  in  mass 
graves  holding  as  many  as  500  bodies. 

Officials  were  also  trying,  with  limited 
success,  to  curb  the  flow  of  refugees  from 
camps  near  the  border  to  Calcutta,  only  60 
miles  away.  With  12.000,000  poverty-ridden 
p)eople  in  the  Calcutta  area,  officials  were 
afraid  the  disease  might  spread  too  rapidly 
to  be  controlled. 

LIMITS    OF    VACCINATION 

Even  though  cholera  is  probably  as  old 
as  man.  successful  treatment  and  prevention 
have  lagged  far  behind  that  for  other  ancient 
ailments.  For  example,  antlcholera  vaccina- 
tion Is  good  for  only  six  months,  and  even 
a  vaccinated  person  can  stUl  carry  the  di- 
sease to  others.  Until  three  years  ago  the 
only  known  treatment  for  cholera  required 
wholesale  inti'avenous  injections  adminis- 
tered by  a  trained  technician. 

Too,  cholera  occurs  only  in  areas  and 
among  pesple  least  able  to  handle  it — where 
there  is  dense  population,  poor  sanitation 
and  general  ignorance  of  simple  health  rules. 

Most  of  the  world  has  been  relatively  free 
of  cholera  for  60  years,  but  it  has  stUl  been 
a  problem  in  India  and  Southeast  Asia.  And 
about  10  years  ago  a  new  strain  began 
spreading  into  Africa  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. Aside  from  a  few  laboratory  volunteers, 
there  have  been  no  known  cases  of  cholera 
in  the  United  States  since  1910. 

Anyone  who  has  had  dysentery  or  diarrhea 
has  experienced  in  a  mUd  form  what  a 
cholera  victim  goes  through  in  a  severe  way 
It  is  caused  by  small,  comma-shaped  bac- 
teria that  get  into  the  system  through  con- 
taminated water  or  food.  After  a  short  In- 
cubation period  of  one  to  five  days,  the 
bacteria  make  their  victim  violently  ill. 

The  first  stage  lasts  from  2  to  12  hours  and 
consists  of  purging  diarrhea  and  copious 
vomiting.  This  continues  untu  the  victim  is 
so  dehydrated  that  he  suffers  agonizing 
muscle  cramps  In  the  legs,  arms,  back,  and 
abdomen.  Then  the  skin  becomes  lax, 
wrinkled,  cold,  and  clanuny.  A  bluish  tinge 
appears  around  the  eyes  and  lips,  and  blood 
pressure  faUs. 

But  where  the  treatment  starts  in  time,  re- 
covery Is  practlcaUy  certain,  says  Dr 
Robert  S.  Northrup,  co-ordinator  of  cholera 
research  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  In  Bethesda,  Md,  Without  treatment 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  about  60  per 
cent. 

An  NIH  research  team  has  studied  230.000 
Pakistanis  over  the  past  few  years,  vaccinat- 
ing, treating,  and  observing  them.  This  team 
achieved  a  major  break-through  in  treat- 
ment three  years  ago  by  developing  a  cholera 
treatment  that  could  be  taken  orally  rather 
than  intravenously.  Glucoae  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  salts  and  soda  used  lo  the  Intn- 
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venous  tre«tment.  The  or»l  treatment  Is 
cbeaper  and  easier  to  administer. 

Research  Is  In  progress  In  several  countries 
to  develop  a  more  effective  vaccine.  "Com- 
pared to  ottaer  diseases,  cholera  vaccine  Is 
very  poor."  says  Dr.  H.  Bruce  Dull,  assistant 
director  of  the  O.S.  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol In  Atlanta.  Researchers  are  working  to 
develop  a  cholera  toxoid  similar  to  those  now 
available  for  diphtheria  and  tetanus.  This 
would  mean  longer  immunization  and  elim- 
ination of  the  possibility  that  those  vaccin- 
ated can  be  carriers. 

Accounts  of  acute,  epidemic  diarrheal 
disease  occur  throughout  history.  Thucy- 
dldes,  the  Greek  historian,  described  some- 
thing similar  to  cholera  In  Athens  about  500 
B.C.  Similar  descriptions  came  from  India 
around  A.D.  700. 

The  endemic  center  of  the  dlaeaae  is  the 
Ganges  Delta  in  West  Bengal,  a  state  of 
northeastern  India  and  scene  of  the  current 
epidemic.  There  are  good  records  of  how 
cholera  spread  from  the  delta  to  other  parts 
of  India  and  then  to  other  countries  begin- 
ning in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  1438,  for 
instance,  an  epidemic  practically  wiped  out 
an  Afghan  army  in  western  India,  and  an- 
other epidemic  devastated  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  in  1629.  According  to  Chinese 
historians,  the  disease  entered  their  country 
about  1670.  Medical  historians  identify  seven 
general  cholera  epidemics  in  the  world  since 
1817,  and  six  of  the  seven  began  In  the 
Ganges  Delta. 

HAAOIKS    STRAIN 

Properly  termed  pandemics,  the  first  day 
these  general  epidemics  began  in  1817  and  by 
1823  had  spread  through  personal  carriers  to 
China.  Ceylon,  the  Philippines.  Japan.  East 
Africa,  and  Russia.  Another  started  In  1836 
and  spread  to  include  Europe.  Great  Britain, 
and  eventually  the  United  States,  where  it 
spread  from  New  Tork  and  Boston  to  Chicago 
and  down  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Subsequent 
pandemics  occurred  in  1840.  1863.  1879,  1891, 
and  l»02. 

What  Is  now  acknowledged  to  be  a  seventh 
pandemic  started  in  the  Celebes  Island  of 
Indonesia  in  1961  and  is  still  q)readlng.  prin- 
cipally to  the  northern  half  of  the  African 
continent  and  to  parts  of  the  western  Pacific. 

This  time  It's  caused  by  a  new  tougher  and 
hardier  strain  of  bacillus,  named  El  Tor  after 
the  quarantine  port  In  Iraq  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  Last  week  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
was  reported  spreading  through  Chad;  the 
disease  had  already  caused  400  deaths  in 
that  Central  African  nation.  A  lesssr  epidem- 
ic in  northern  Uganda  has  killed  a  dozen 
persons,  and  there  are  171  cases  under  treat- 
ment. Doctors  say  there  may  be  hundreds 
of  unreported  cases. 

jProm  the  New  York  Tlmea.  June  16,  1971) 

Mas.  Gandhi  Sats  Pakistan  Solution  Oaows 
Remotx 

Nxw  DxLHi. — Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  said  in  Parliament  today  that  the 
possibility  of  a  political  settlement  in  East 
Pakistan  was  "becoming  more  remote"  every- 
day. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  also  declared  that  India  was 
prepared  to  make  "all  the  sacrifices"  and 
would  have  to  "go  through  hell"  to  look  after 
the  six  million  Pakistani  refugees  In  India. 

But  she  said  India  expected  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  share  the  responsibility. 

"We  are  looking  after  the  refugees  on  a 
temporary  basis."  Btrs.  Gandhi  said.  "We 
have  no  intention  of  allowing  them  to  set- 
tle here;  neither  have  we  any  intention  of 
asking  them  to  go  back  merely  to  be  butch- 
ered." 

She  said  the  problem  also  Involved  the  is- 
sue of  democracy  and  human  rights,  and 
that  Indian  representatives  had  been  going 
around  the  world  to  present  the  situation 
to  governments. 

"We  are  not  going  to  allow  the  interna- 
tional community  to  get  away  with  it."  she 
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declared.  "They  have  to  realize  it  is  their 
responsibility.  They  will  certainly  suffer  from 
the  consequences  of  whatever  happens  in 
this  part  of  the  world." 

In  a  four-hour  debate  in  Parliament,  some 
members  suggested  that  India  should  send 
the  military  into  Bast  Pakistan  to  help  the 
Bengali  separtlsts.  The  Pakistani  Army  at- 
tacked in  East  Pakistan  In  March  in  an  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  Independence  movement. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  did  not  comment  on  these 
suggestions.  She  said  a  political  settlement 
had  to  come  aooner  or  later — "better  sooner 
than  later." 

Mrs.  Gandhi  declared,  however,  that  India 
would  "never  acquiesce"  in  a  political  settle- 
ment "at  the  cost  of  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  people  fighting  there." 

"Any  settlement  must  be  arrived  at  with 
those  people  who  are  today  being  sup- 
pressed,"  she  said.  "We  shall  not  for  a  mo- 
ment stand  for  a  political  settlement  that 
means  the  death  of  Bangla  Desh  and  the 
ending  of  democracy  and  of  the  people  who 
are  fighting  for  their  rights." 

Bangla  Desh — Bengali  nation — Ls  the  name 
the  East  Pakistani  separatists  have  given  to 
the  province. 

Indian  Envoy  Mkets  Thant 
UNrrxD  Nations,  N.Y. — Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh  of  India  conferred  here  today 
with  Secretary  General  Thant  and  urged  that 
international  pressure  be  exerted  on  Presi- 
dent Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan's  Gov- 
ernment to  cease  what  was  termed  political 
repreoalon  in  East  Pakistan. 

The  Indian  minister,  who  has  visited  Mos- 
cow, Bonn,  Paris  and  Ottawa,  is  going  to 
Washington  to  schedule  talks  tomorrow  with 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Tbant's  office,  he  told 
correspondents  he  had  asked  the  Secretary 
General  to  use  his  "tremendous  influence"  to 
impress  upon  the  Pakistani  Government  the 
need  for  a  political  solution  to  enable  mil- 
lions of  refugees  now  in  India  to  return 
home. 

Recent  Expekience  or  the  Bancia 

DcsH  SrruA'noN 

(By  a  Bengali  Medical  Doctor) 

I  decided  to  take  leave  from  my  intern- 
ship training  in  United  States  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  exactly  and  to  learn  about 
my  family. 

On  the  third  week  of  April  I  reached  Agar- 
tala  on  the  eastern  border  of  East  Bengal, 
from  New  York  via  Calcutta  There  I  saw  a 
large  number  of  refugees  in  different  camps 
In  different  schools  and  college  buildings. 
The  student  leaders  of  Bangla  Desh  were 
staying  m  the  MBB  College  Hostel  (dormi- 
tory) ,  and  there  were  many  doctors,  engineers 
and  professors  also.  Here  I  got  more  details 
and  descriptive  information  about  the  situa- 
tion at  different  places  of  Bangla  Desh  at 
that  time  from  old  friends,  acquaintances 
and  some  relatives  of  mine. 

Then.  I  naturally  tried  to  get  information 
on  my  locality  and  my  family 

On  the  third  day  I  went  home  to  visit  my 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  my  grand- 
father. Other  close  relatives  also  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  nearby  towns  In  our  home 
in  the  village. 

Fighting  was  raging  all  day  and  night  and 
sounds  of  mortar  and  heavy  artillery  guns 
were  adding  to  the  almost  continuous  auto- 
matic small  arms  fire,  and  everybody  was 
scared.  In  spite  of  all  these  frightening  situa- 
tions, my  father  was  also  stubborn  to  stay 
home  and  not  fiee  to  India  because  the  total 
number  of  the  families,  including  my  uncles. 
Is  more  than  a  hundred  persons  and  it  is 
Impossible  to  shift  them.  The  situation  of 
refugees  in  India  was  already  hopeless.  And 
everybody  hoped  that  international  efforts 
and  voices  wUl  come  to  a  quick  rescue. 

I  went  away  to  Join  the  Mukti  Fawj  (Llber- 
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atlon  Army)  next  day.  I  was  taken  to  their 
headquarters  at  a  secret  place  and  the  leaders 
of  the  command  wanted  to  know  in  details 
about  the  world  opinion,  and  U.S.  public  and 
government  reactions.  They  were  very  enthu- 
siastic and  in  very  high  morale.  Since  then, 
up  to  the  16th  of  June  I  worked  with  the 
Mukti  Faw}.  and  got  the  following  impression 
of  the  situation: 

l.A — Control  of  cities  and  towns  at  pres- 
ent belong  to  the  West  Pakistan  Army  and 
that  is  by  dint  of  their  terror  tactics,  but  the 
Freedom  Fighters  are  still  able  to  sabotage 
and  throw  granades  inside  all  the  cities.  The 
city  and  town  papulations  in  any  place  has 
not  exceeded  50  percent  of  the  original. 

IB — Control  of  the  villages  belong  to  the 
Mukti  Fawj  and  the  villagers  help  and  sym- 
pathise with  them.  But  the  West  Pakistan 
army  punishes  these  viUaiges  by  their  hein- 
ous "operations".  At  the  present  moment 
maximum  killing,  burning  and  looting  are 
being  conducted  in  the  villages — where  the 
world  does  not  see  or  know  much.  The  West 
Pakistan  Army  of  course  falls  totally  to  have 
control  in  the  villages  because  the  villagers 
are  bard  working,  painstaking  and  freedom 
loving  people. 

They  defy  rule  of  terror  and  prefer  to  flee 
at  the  earliest  sign  of  approaching  West 
Pakistan  Army  and  when  opportunities  come, 
they  participate  in  resistance.  They  give  pur- 
posefully wrong  Informations  and  make  the 
West-Pakistan  Army  take  troublesome, 
muddy  and  difficult  routes — and  again  send 
Information  to  the  nearest  Mukti  Fawj  hide- 
out (or  immediate  ambushing. 

l.C — Civil  Administration:  Only  exists 
symbolically  in  the  cities  and  towns  at  a 
strength  of  25-40 '"t  of  the  original  and  only 
the  top  bcsses  are  working.  These  people 
could  not  escape  to  safety.  The  common  scene 
in  any  cffl;e  in  Dacca  is  the  timely  signing 
of  the  attendance  register. 

Then  the  officials  s^k  each  other  questions 
about  what  the  colleagues  know  and  all  kind 
of  rumors  of  success  and  failure  of  the  Mukti 
Fawj  are  discussed.  Some  one  would  suggest 
that  already  200,000  boys  have  been  drafted, 
and  maybe  someone  says  "last  night  so  many 
were  killed  In  an  ambush  in  Tangall"  then  at 
the  presence  of  any  West  Pakistani  colleague 
they  change  the  subject  and  start  discussing 
the  cost  of  living  and  maybe  about  the 
whereabouts  of  their  relatives.  Office  flies 
move  only  on  the  priority  basis  and  lots  of 
them  get  stuck  up  due  to  the  constant  lack 
of  personnel  and  due  to  confusion  and 
chronic  tension,  mistakes  and  messing  up 
add  to  their  efficiency!  Orders  are  written  in 
the  paper — to  imaginary  personnel— and  then 
forgotten.  Malls  do  not  run  to  most  of  the 
places. 

Road  transport  services  run  between  Dacca 
and  NarayenganJ  Comllla  and  Daood  Kandl 
only  about  50  miles  In  all  outside  the  cities. 

The  rest  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  roads 
are  out  of  any  use.  The  bridges  blown  off — 
mines  laid  by  the  Freedom  Fighters  and  the 
West  Pakistan  Army  make  it  perilous  even 
for  pedestrians.  One  cannot  go  to  Sylhet  or 
Chlttagong  by  the  metaled  motorable  road 
that  were  being  used  before  the  fighting 
started.  These  roads  are  the  vital  links  be- 
tween the  port  of  Chlttagong  and  the  capital 
city  of  Dacca 

Railways  also  arc  out  of  commission  be- 
tween Chlttagong  port  and  Dacca,  the  capital. 
Between  Khulna  and  Jessore.  between  Jesoore 
and  Rajshashi  and  all  over  in  the  Northern 
areas.  Only  train  runs  between  Dacca  and 
Brahman  Baria.  Dacca  and  Mymenshlng. 
which  is  about  one  tenth  of  the  total  railway 
system- — Irregular  and  always  out  of  sched- 
ule. As  a  result  goods  and  commodities  can- 
not be  carried  from  one  place  to  another.  One 
can  go  to  stations  on  the  railway  track  under 
the  control  of  the  Freedom  Fighters. 

2.A  In  the  cities  curfews  were  imposed 
until  last  week  and  at  night  the  silent  opera- 
tions continued.  Searching  the  Bengali 
houses — arresting  the  capable  young  men  and 
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taking  away  the  girls.  Looting  of  valuables 
and  money  of  course  occurs  even  in  day  time 
in  the  check  posts  In  the  name  of  body- 
searching  the  pockets  are  emptied.  It  does 
not  matter  if  the  victim  was  going  for  shop- 
ping or  if  he  had  the  pay-day  of  the  month 

2.B  In  the  villages  the  uuensity  of  their 
operations  is  more  severe.  The  first  available 
villagers  are  forced  to  identify  the  homes  of 
college  students.  Bengali  army  men  and 
policemen  as  well  as  the  Hindus  At  some 
places  they  forced  the  villagers  to  "loot"  and 
.set  fire  to  these  houses  and  then  took  photo- 
graphs of  the  "local  miscreants  '  for  display 
of  their  attempt  to  restore  law  and  order. 

Girls  are  kept  naked  in  Isolated  houses  and 
their  perverted  behaviours  manifest  in  in- 
numerable towns  and  camps.  Some  of  these 
camps  have  been  raided  and  the  girls  rescued 

2  C  Dead  bodies  can  still  be  found  even 
near  Dacca  at  a  place  called  Mlrpur  under  a 
bridge 

2D  Blood  is  collected  from  the  arrested 
young  men  and  some  of  them  thrown  in  the 
streets  unconscious  This  happens  where 
blood  banks  exist  for  the  wounded  West  Pak- 
istani soldiers. 

3. A — The  resistance  fight  of  the  Mukti  Fawj 
is  most  intense  on  the  vital  road-railway 
and  other  communication  routes  where  any 
attempt  by  the  West  Pakistan  Army  brings 
them  havoc  by  ambushes.  Raids  are  con- 
ducted on  the  West  Pakistan  Army  positions. 

The  occasional  attempts  of  the  West 
Pakistan  Army  to  send  patrols  meet  with 
such  rep'.y  that  they  prefer  not  to  go  In  less 
than  a  hundred  strength  and  go  back  to  their 
bases  before  darkness  They  better  not  dream 
of  sealing  of  the  border.  The  Freedom  Fight- 
ers courier  service  can  bring  one  any  in- 
formation from  any  place  within  the  country 

The  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  of 
the  Freedom  Fighters  come  from  the  Initial 
amount  they  could  carry  away  at  the  time 
of  revolt  and  Is  still  sufficient  in  quantity. 
Then  there  are  frequent  left  overs  collected 
from  the  ambushed  West  Pakistan  Army 
units. 

3.B — People's  morales  is  very  high  and  they 
are  only  waiting  for  any  chance  to  do  their 
part. 

Mukti  Fawj  territories  are  everywhere  out- 
side the  cities  but  strongholds  exist  where 
the  West  Pakistan  army  cannot  penetrate  due 
to  lack  of  communication  routes.  TTiese  are 
located  scatteredly.  One  can  visit  some  of 
these  strongholds  by  arrangement  with  the 
Mukti  Fawj. 

4.A— The  morale  of  the  West  Pakistan 
Army  is  definitely  not  as  high  as  their  bosses 
in  the  GHQ  of  Plndl  and  Dacca.  Looting,  rap- 
ing and  desire  to  survive  and  enjoy  these 
fringe  benefits  have  made  them  goats.  They 
prefer  to  press  triggers  and  just  empty  belts 
after  belts  of  ammunition  from  the  safety  of 
their  bunkers  when  the  Mukti  Fawj  provokes 
them.  They  shell  hundred  rounds  of  artil- 
lery In  reply  to  a  few  smal\  armbursts.  Water 
and  mud  is  something  they  do  not  like  to  get 
Into  Thev  have  reinforcements  of  irregulars 
or  paramilltia  from  the  West  Pakistani  Tribal 
people  (TochI  scout,  Chltral  scout,  etc.)  who 
never  saw  tropical  rain  and  its  effect  on  soft 
soil  and  swamps. 

The  reported  official  casualty  of  the  West 
Pakistan  Army  confirmed  by  an  officer  on  the 
7th  of  May  was  14.607  men  and  officers.  Then 
the  dally  death  toll  of  at  least  a  hundred 
ever  since.  But  no  confirmation  was  avail- 
able from  Dacca  DHQ  after  the  7th  of  May. 

4.B — The  reasons  of  the  great  Mukti  Fawj 
success  are  understandable — more  than  any 
other  factor  their  motivation  and  their  ac- 
qualnUnce  with  the  terrain  and  the  climate 
They  can  survive  on  anything  edible.  The 
villagers  are  friendly  and  the  intelligence 
net-work  is  superb.  Small  kids  and  old  men 
equally  serve  the  Intelligence  net-work. 

5  A — Refugees:  The  refugee  situation  in 
India  is  massive  and  unparaielled  in  history 
and  there  Is  no  end  envisaged  until  an  ac- 
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ceptable  solution  is  reached  to  this  niass 
murder.  At  present  the  refugees  are  mostly 
coming  from  the  Interior  and  Coastal  dis- 
tricts of  Faridpur  and  Barlsal.  The  West 
Pakistan  army  is  using  small  naval  vessels 
to  penetrate  deep  and  many  of  them  were 
provided  for  relief  work  in  the  last  Novem- 
ber cyclone  by  the  sympathetic  foreign  peo- 
ple. There  is  nothing  new  In  their  attitude 
towards  people  of  Bengal,  after  all  everything 
is  planned.  The  major  segme  .ts  of  the 
refugees  are  Hindus  and  of  the  muslems 
the  educated  ones  and  those  capable  of 
leadership  are  being  chased  away 

5B — Cholera  and  other  gastrointestinal 
diseases  have  broken  out  all  over  and  people 
are  dying  without  any  care  or  help  Doctors 
and  pharmacists  have  either  escaped  or  have 
nothing  available  to  cope  with  these 
epidemics 

6. A — food  situation  In  Bangla  Desh  is 
very  aggravated  and  lack  of  transportation 
and  collapse  of  earning  capacities  have  made 
It  Impossible  for  the  less-fortunate  to  pro- 
cure food.  Markets  do  not  open  in  the 
country-side.  Kerosine  and  salt  come  from 
India  in  the  border  belt  of  25  miles  and  from 
the  cities  in  the  interior  through  the  in- 
dividual families  own  efforts  No  one  invests 
money  in  small  grocery  business,  because  cf 
fear  of  looting  and  all  kinds  of  uncertainties. 
After  all,  everybody  has  to  run  away  to  the 
next  villages  when  the  army  comes 

6  B — Production  In  the  industries  ranged 
between  15  and  25  percent  of  the  original 
capacity.  The  laborers  have  been  so  brutally 
killed  or  beaten  that  the  rest  of  them  have 
either  Joined  the  Mukti  Fawj  or.  at  least, 
gone  to  their  own  families  in  the  villages 
or  migrated  to  India. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1971] 

Despair  Rides  a  Bengali  Refugee  Train 
(By  Sidney  H.  Schanberg) 

CALCtnTA.  INDLA. — Two  thousand  ragged 
Bengali  refugees  are  stacked  on  a  12-car 
tram  meant  to  hold  fewer  than  a  thousand 
Five  thousand  more  lie  on  the  station  plat- 
form, waiting  their  turn — even  though  the 
next  train  is  not  due  to  leave  for  24  hours. 

Some  are  dying  as  they  wait — of  pneu- 
monia, malnutrition,  dysentery,  cholera.  All 
are  worried  and  frightened  about  their  des- 
tination, in  central  India.  They  would  rather 
stay  here,  closer  to  the  homes  in  East  Pak- 
istan they  were  forced  to  abandon. 

But  desperate  Indian  officials  have  stoppied 
their  rations — knowing  this  is  the  only  way 
to  induce  them  to  leave  the  Impossibly 
choked  border  areas  and  relocate  elsewhere 
in  India.  With  government  rations  cut  off, 
the  refugees  have  Jammed  the  railway  sta- 
tion, clamoring  for  a  place  on  the  daily 
train. 

To  keep  alive  in  the  meantime,  the  refu- 
gees have  sold  nearly  ever3rthing  they  car- 
ried out  vtrith  them — umbrellas,  pots,  pieces 
of  clothing — to  buy  food. 

THE    POPtTLATION    DOtTBLES 

The  scene  is  Barasat,  a  market  town  in 
India's  West  Bendal  state  16  miles  north- 
east of  Calcutta  and  about  30  miles  from 
the  East  Pakistani  border.  It  once  had  a 
population  of  40,000.  Now  it  has  been 
swamped  by  40,000  of  the  Bengali  refugees 
fleeing  the  Pakistani  Army's  campaign 
against  the  Independence  movement  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Barasat  is  a  microcosm  of  the  Indian  bor- 
der areas,  which  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  nearly  six  million  of  the  sick  and  hungry 
refugees. 

So  far,  the  Government  heis  been  able  to 
move  only  about  30,000  of  them,  nearly  all 
by  train  to  a  Government  transit  camp  at 
Mana  600  miles  away  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 

A  two-plane  Soviet  airlift  went  into  opera- 
tion yesterday,  carrying  up  to  7(X>  refugees 
a  day  to  Mana. 

An    American    airlift    of    four    transport 
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planes,  due  to  start  tomorrow,  is  expected 
to  take  about  1.000  a  day  from  Ttipura. 
east  of  East  Pakistan,  to  Assam  in  India's 
northeast. 

RETUGEES    STILL    POVR    IN 

But  at  this  rate,  the  transfer  of  refugees 
will  not  come  close  to  keeping  up  with  the 
influx  from  East  Pakistan,  still  in  the  teus 
of  thousands  dally. 

In  Barasat.  for  example,  for  a  time  5.000 
new  refugees  were  streaming  into  the  town 
every  day.  and  only  2,000  were  leaving  by 
train.  Local  officials  have  refused  to  register 
any  more  refugees  and  have  sent  them  on 
to  the  next  district. 

Barasat  today  Is  more  of  a  swarm  than  a 
town.  Refugees  are  so  thick  In  the  streets 
that  cars  can  only  inch  through.  Refugees 
overflow  every  doorstep,  porch  and  empty 
building.  They  fill  the  fields.  They  build  their 
tiny  cooking  fires  everywhere  They  build 
flimsy  thatch  lean-tos,  and  rainstorms  rip 
them  apart.  The  mud  and  garbage  seem  to 
spread  around  them  as  the  monsoon  rains 
grow  heavier. 

The  local  people  have  been  sympathetic, 
but  with  the  refugees  disrupting  all  normal 
life,  the  strains  are  growing.  Last  week 
Hindu  refugees  took  shelter  in  Moslem 
mosques  to  escape  a  monsoon  downpour,  and 
extra  policemen  had  to  be  called  In  to  avert 
religious  rioting — the  Government's  greatest 
fear  in  all  the  border  states 

"NO    SOLUTION    AT    THIS   END" 

"Unless  there's  some  political  solution  in 
East  Pakistan,"  said  Taraknatb  Bhatta- 
charya.  the  35-year-old  district  administra- 
tor, "there  can  be  no  solution  at  this  end." 

As  miserable  as  conditions  in  the  town  are. 
the  railway  station  is  worse.  The  5.000  refu- 
gees lying  pressed  against  each  other  on  the 
damp  concrete  floor  of  the  platform  look, 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  overhead  bulbs,  like 
an  eerie  blanket  of  the  dead.  But  then  the 
mass  stirs.  An  arm  or  a  leg  moves,  someone 
vomits,  someone  mosins.  A  baby  wails. 

An  old  man  lies  writhing  on  his  back  on 
the  floor,  delirious,  dying.  Emaciated,  fly- 
covered  infants  thrash  and  roll  away  from 
the  family  huddle  and  begin  crying  and 
coughing,  but  their  parents — even  If  they 
wake  up — are  too  weak  and  dazed  from  their 
trek  out  of  East  Pakistan  to  help  or  comfort 
them. 

Many  are  too  weak  to  get  up  even  when 
they  have  to  relieve  themselves.  The  occa- 
sional faint  breeze  carries  an  overpowering 
smell. 

There  is  no  doctor  or  nurse  or  first-aid 
attendant  at  the  station. 

A  dazed  man  sits  crosslegged  in  front  of  a 
small  metal  box  that  holds  all  be  owns.  Over 
and  over  again,  he  fingers  and  examines  each 
tattered  document,  each  threadbare  scrap 
of  clothing. 

In  sickness,  OKXlesty  is  forgotten.  Women 
sleep  naked  from  the  waist  up. 

The  statlonmaster  tells  a  visitor  that  all 
the  railway  stations  from  the  border  to  Cal- 
cutta look  like  this  one.  He  says  there  are 
four  or  five  deaths  a  day  from  cholera  alone 
on  the  platform. 

The  refugees  boarded  the  train  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;  It  did  not  leave  until  40 
minutes  after  midnight. 

Inside  the  air  was  stifling,  the  occupants 
packed  together.  The  trip  to  Mana,  according 
to  the  schedule,  takes  22  hours,  but  it  actu- 
ally takes  much  longer  because  of  stops 
and  delays. 

To  escape  the  crush  inside  the  cars  as  they 
waited,  some  passengers  came  out  on  the 
platform  for  air  only  slightly  less  fetid. 

Anxious  and  troubled  about  where  they 
are  going,  they  looked  for  someone  to  answer 
their  questions — "Will  we  get  food  in  Mana?" 
"Do  they  know  we  are  coming?" 

There  were  only  a  couple  of  railway  offi- 
cials on  the  platform  and  their  answers  were 
vague. 
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As  these  passengers  paced  the  platform, 
they  talked  with  a  visitor  about  burning, 
looting  and  killing  that  had  driven  them 
from  their  homes  They  were  Hindus  from 
Khulna  and  Barlsal  and  Parldpur  districts  in 
East  Pakistan. 

"If  the  truth  prevails  In  the  world,  then 
we  believe  we  will  win  our  Independence." 
Ashutosh  Biswas,  a  21 -year -old  storekeeper, 
said.  He  pondered  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
added:  "We  adults  are  ready  to  suffer,  but 
ov.r  children  are  being  killed.  How  can  we 
get  back  those  lives?" 

(Prom  Le  Monde,  June  17,  1971) 

Backsbop  to  ths  Bengal  Thaoect — Slow  De- 
cline OF  A  Once  PLOuaisHiNC  Land 
By  the  most  reliable  count,  4  million  East 
PaklstaiUs  have  fled  their  homeland  and 
taken  refuge  In  neighbouring  India  following 
the  large-scale  military  operations  Initiated 
by  the  Pakistan  Army  last  April. 

The  situation  In  East  Pakistan  Itself  Is 
calm,  but  tense.  In  a  series  of  swift,  bloody 
moves  the  army  crushed  the  embryonic  Ben- 
gal Independence  movement  (Bangla  Deshi 
and  proceeded  to  sow  death  and  desolation 
among  the  population. 

On  the  Indian  side,  however,  the  situation 
Is  extremely  dangerous.  The  millions  of  refu- 
gees are  straining  India's  already  heavily 
overburdened  finances,  adding  to  the  author- 
ities' difficulties  In  West  Bengal,  where  irreso- 
lute minority  governments  had  almost  led 
to  a  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  Worse  still 
a  cholera  epidemic — so  far  contamed  with  the 
help  of  abundant  aid  from  abroad — is  com- 
plicating the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
world's  most  recent  flood  of  refugees. 

For  many  of  the  East  Pakistanis  who  are 
today  being  moved  from  refugee  camps  near 
the  border  into  less  crowded  regions  within 
India,  this  Is  not  the  first  such  experience. 
The  1947  pcutition  of  the  Indian  sub-conti- 
nent was  just  as  bloody  and  cruel  as  today's 
events  In  East  Pakistan.  And  It  too  produced 
Its  victims — millions  of  refugees  and  count- 
less deaths. 

In  the  first  of  a  two-part  series.  Oilbert 
Etienne  examines  the  historical  backdrop 
against  which  the  new  refugee  drama  is  being 
played  out. 

(By  Gilbert  Etienne) 

In  the  era  of  the  great  Mogul  emperors, 
spanning  the  16th  and  18th  centuries.  Bengal 
conjured  up  visions  of  a  prosperous  land, 
alive  with  economic  activity  and  a  flourishing 
trade  with  the  outside  world. 

Bengal's  natural  beauty  is  stUI  a  symbol 
of  the  Joy  of  living — the  endless  rice  flelds. 
the  plain  spotted  with  dark  green  pdtches. 
waving  coconut  fronds,  the  slender  stalks  of 
the  betel  nut  and  the  huts  with  their  daintily 
curved  thatch  roofs  huddling  In  the  shadow 
of  bamboo  clumps 

Streams  crisscross  the  flelds  everywhere, 
and  peasant  life  Is  inextricably  linked  with 
that  of  the  Ganges,  the  passage  of  barges 
and  sailboats  and  boatmen  singing  their  age- 
less shanties. 

But  behind  this  apparently  unchanged 
facade.  Bengal  has  gradually  degenerated  into 
a  vast  reservoir  of  poverty. 

On  June  23.  1767,  at  the  Battle  of  Plassey. 
on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Britain  took  the  first 
step  in  Its  conquest  of  India,  a  conquest 
which  was  to  lead  to  perpetration  of  some 
of  the  darkest  deeds  In  colonial  history 

The  "United  Company  of  Merchants  trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies"  and  Its  employees,  the 
former  In  its  official  capacity  as  the  virtual 
rulers,  the  latter  as  private  individuals,  bat- 
tered on  the  land,  bled  it  dry  of  its  gold  and 
silver  flrst  before  breaking  down  Its  trade  and 
local  cottage  industry  structure  with  imports 
of  manufactured  goods. 

earriSH  raj  resented 
The  brazen  exploitation   ended   when,   in 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  Crown 
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took  control  of  the  Company's  possessions  In 
India  and  administered  them  more  efficiently. 
But  the  British  Raj's  presence  was  still  re- 
sented by  the  Bengalis. 

It  was  however  thanks  to  the  British  that 
tea  and  Jute — the  market  Is  still  controlled 
by  British  companies — achieved  such  promi- 
nent positions  In  Bengal's  commerce.  It  was 
the  British  again  who  later  opened  coal 
mines  In  the  western  part  of  Bengal  and 
helped  Calcutta,  with  its  banks,  business 
houses,  and  factories,  and  especially  Its  Jute 
mills,  to  become  the  opulent  capital  of  the 
Crown's  Indian  possessions. 

But  what  about  the  Bengalis?  In  1874,  the 
British  agent  in  charge  of  the  ComlUa  dis- 
trict heeded  the  complaint  of  the  big  land- 
lords— a  shortage  of  labour  to  clear  the 
Jungle  and  plant  rice.  Less  than  a  hundred 
years  later  his  Pakistani  successor  recorded 
a  population  density  oT  650  per  square  mile 
In  the  same  region.  All  the  land  had  been 
cleared,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease In  the  volume  of  hired  hands  and 
small  landowners.  And  by  the  turn  of  the 
century,  agriculture  in  Bengal,  where  pop- 
ulation growth  outstripped  the  land's  pro- 
ductivity, was  past  Its  peak,  and  In  this 
domain  the  region  was  lagging  behind  the 
rest  of  India. 

The  picture  Is  somewhat  different  In  the 
other  sectors  of  Bengal's  economic  and  social 
life.  The  qulck-wttted  and  Intelligent  Ben- 
galls  constitute  the  hard  core  of  the  Indian 
Intelligentsia;  they  predominate  at  the 
Calcutta  bar.  In  education  and  the  public 
service.  Including  the  elite  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

By  contrast,  they  have  made  little  Impact 
In  the  world  of  business,  banking  or  Industry 
The  dominant  role  played  by  the  British 
business  houses  does  not  in  itself  explain 
this  phenomenon. 

When  Indian  businessmen  began  to  gain 
a  foothold  In  Calcutta  during  World  War  I 
and  the  Great  Depression  of  the  late  T^ven- 
tles  and  early  Thirties,  firms  were  run  for  the 
most  part  by  Marwarls  from  Rajasthan  In  the 
West,  Chettlars  from  Madras  Province  (now 
Tamllnad)  and  other  communities  outside 
Bengal. 

Poverty  afflicted  Hindu  and  Moslem  masses 
Indiscriminately,  but  there  were  rarely  any 
Moslenu  among  the  bhadraloks,  or  "respect- 
able folk" — lawyers,  businessmen  and  public 
service  employees.  When  India  was  parti- 
tioned Into  two  states  in  1947  by  the  depart- 
ing British  Raj.  the  area  that  went  to  form 
East  Pakistan  was  particularly  under-devel- 
oped, and  this  In  a  Bengal  Province  which 
was  Itself  already  on  the  downhill  path  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  educated  Hindus 
chose  to  move  Into  We;t  Bengal,  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  newly  drawn  frontier. 
East  Pakistan  found  It  could  easily  push 
through  a  programme  of  agrarian  reform 
because  most  of  the  big  landowners  were 
Hindus. 

It  was  however  In  the  Industrial,  banking 
and  commercial  sectors  that  the  newly  creat- 
ed east  wing  of  Pakistan  felt  the  pinch 
There  was  nobody  to  run  the  abandoned 
offices  except  for  a  few  departmental  bosses 
and  messenger  boys  hanging  about  offices  In 
Dacca  and  Chlttagong. 

In  the  public  services  the  result  of  the 
migration  was  even  more  telling:  of  the 
eighty-four  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  who  opted  to  go  over  to  the  Paki- 
stani half  of  Bengal,  only  two  were  Bengali 
For  countless  years  the  expanse  between 
Lahore  and  the  western  boundary  of  Pakistan 
presented  an  arid,  depressing  vista  The 
rivers  of  the  Punjab  flowed  between  sandy 
banks,  through  a  land  covered  with  prickly 
bushes  and  rare  patches  of  grass  which  only 
goats  and  camels  found  congenial 

Towards  the  east  and  the  southeast— Agra 
and  Delhi — the  soil  was  richer,  but  what  it 
produced  hardly  met  the  needs  of  the  great 
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Mogul  cities.  But  It  was  Bengal  which  sent 
Its  surplus  of  rice,  sugar  and  textiles  to  these 
centres 

The  wheel  of  fortune  was  given  a  turn  in 
1894  when  Lord  Dalhousle  annexed  the  Pun- 
Jab  to  British  India.  By  this  time  the  United 
Company  had  reformed  after  Its  shameless 
plunder  of  Bengal.  In  any  case,  the  new 
province   offered    fewer   temptations.    .    .   . 

There  then  followed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable engineering  feats  of  British  colonial 
rule  The  Punjab's  five  rivers  were  linked 
by  a  vast  network  of  canals,  and  the  British 
subsequently  Introduced  a  comprehensive 
system  of  Irrigation  to  water  the  arid  Slnd 

Working  the  soil  became  that  much  easier 
since  the  British  had  at  their  command  a 
highly  competent  peasant  mass.  Hindus. 
Moslems  and  Sikhs  living  in  the  Punjab 
moved  westwards,  where  with  hard  work  and 
great  Inltatlve  they  made  the  best  use  of  the 
land  given  them. 

Lahore  soon  recovered  the  prosperity  and 
brilliance  It  had  enjoyed  In  the  golden  age  of 
the  Mogul  emperors:  gardens  flowered,  a 
university  was  built  and  trade  flourished 
Other  cities  began  to  rise,  benefiting  from  a 
sound  road-and-rail  infrastructure.  The  pop- 
ulation, sparse  to  begin  with,  never  did  reach 
the  density  found  In  Bengal.  Towards  the 
end  of  British  rule  in  India,  the  Punjab  had 
become  one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of 
the  empire.  In  marked  contrast  to  a  Bengal 
In  rapid  decline. 

EXODUS    AFTER    PARTmON 

Partition  touched  off  a  two-way  exodus  In 
the  Punjab,  similar  to  that  In  Bengal  What- 
ever, their  religion,  the  Punjabis  quickly 
found  a  place  In  the  new  social  structure, 
adapting  to  the  changed  situation  In  no  time 

This  was  not  the  case  of  the  Bengalis 
There  was  also  another  difference  in  the 
Punjab  a  good  many  of  the  positions  left 
vacant  by  departing  Hindus  were  rapidly 
filled  by  senior  Moslem  civil  servants,  mer- 
chants from  Bombay  and  members  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  In  the  north  of  India. 

Prom  the  moment  It  was  created,  the  gov- 
ernment cf  Pakistan  Included  prospective 
Bengali  politicians.  But  the  total  absence  of 
se.ilor  executives  In  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
country  created  conditions  In  which  Punjabis 
and  Slndhts.  fleeing  India,  could  step  Into  the 
vacuum. 

As  soon  they  began  to  settle  down,  the  big 
banks  In  Karachi — most  of  them  largely 
created  by  people  who  had  come  from  Bom- 
bay— opened  branches  In  Dacca  and  Chlt- 
tagong. thus  taking  up  the  slack  created  by 
the  departing  Hindus.  In  1984.  for  Instance, 
of  the  four  or  five  big  Jewellers  In  Dacca,  only 
one  was  a  Bengal-born  Moslem,  all  the  others 
having  come  from  elsewhere  And  his  business 
was  the  least  prosperous  of  them  all. 

Excessive  Influence  or  domination-  what- 
ever the  term  used,  the  essential  Is  to  under- 
stand the  Inevitability  of  the  process — at  least 
In  its  earliest  stages — which  led  to  the  present 
situation 

The  Bengali  Pakistanis  may  have  been 
liberated  by  a  demographic  upheaval  from 
their  former  masters  among  the  Hindu  gen- 
try But  It  was  only  to  have  It  brought  home 
to  them  that  they  were  still  not  masters  in 
their  own  home 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  17,  1971] 

E.  Pakistani  RrruccE  Flow  Increases  Again 

(By  Lee  Lescaze) 

Calcutta. — The  number  of  refugees  arriv- 
ing In  India  dally  is  Increasing  after  a  rela- 
tive lull  last  week,  a  senior  Indian  govern- 
ment official  s&ld  today. 

The  reduced  flow  of  new  arrivals  from 
June  5  to  June  12  has  ended,  and  the  govern- 
ment has  indications  that  huge  numbers  of 
East  Pakistanis  are  still  traveling  toward  the 
Indian  border,  according  to  Col.  P.  N.  Luthra. 
coordinator  of  relief  efforts  here. 
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Indian  government  figures  show  that  an 
average  of  more  than  100, (XX)  refugees  have 
crossed  the  border  each  day  since  May  7. 
There  are  now  almost  six  million  Bast  Pak- 
isunis  in  India — 4.3  mUUon  of  them  in  West 
Bengal. 

As  the  refugees  have  continued  to  pour  out 
of  East  Pakistan,  the  stories  they  bring  of 
the  forces  that  pushed  them  from  their 
homes  have  changed. 

Early  arrivals  in  April  told  of  brutality  by 
the  East  Pakistan  army  In  Its  efforts  to  crush 
the  Awaml  League  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman. 

After  the  army's  initial  attacks  on 
March  25,  the  Awaml  League  declared  Bast 
Pakistan  independent  and  attempted  to  fight 
to  establish  Its  authority  over  the  province 
of  75  million  people. 

By  the  end  of  April,  the  units  fighting  for 
Independence  had  been  crushed  in  aX\  but 
a  few  pockets  near  East  Pakistan's  borders. 

While  refugees  who  fled  during  that  period 
accused  the  Pakistan  army  of  driving  them 
out  through  indiscriminate  murder  and 
burning  of  villages,  many  new  arrivals  do 
not  mention  the  army. 

Instead,  they  say  they  were  driven  out  by 
acts  of  terrorism  carried  out  by  Moslem 
civilians. 

Officials  here  have  noted  that  the  flow  of 
refugees  was  at  first  half  Moslem  and  half 
Hindu,  but  changed  to  more  than  90  per 
cent  Hindu  in  early  May.  Before  the  civil 
fighting  broke  out.  East  Pakistan  had  about 
10  million  Hindus  and  65  million  Moslems. 

It  appears  from  this  and  from  the  refugees' 
stories  that  the  fighting  in  Bast  Pakistan 
changed  quite  early  from  political  battle  be- 
tween the  West  Pakistan  military  forces  and 
hastily  armed  civilians  to  communal  violence 
with  Moslems  launching  attacks  on  Hindus 
throughout  the  country. 

In  many  cases,  according  to  refugees  and 
relief  workers  who  have  spent  days  in  the 
refugee  camps,  the  Pakistan  army  provided 
Moslems  with  guns  and  there  have  been  no 
reports  of  the  army  trying  to  protect  Hindus 

The  change  from  war  for  political  ends  to 
the  persecution  of  a  minority  religion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  accompanied  by  reduction 
in  bloodshed. 

While  some  new  arrivals  describe  armed 
attacks  on  them  by  the  Moslems,  at  least  as 
many  say  they  fled  because  they  were  told 
to  clear  out  of  their  homes  by  a  certain 
lime — or  simply  because  they  had  heard  of 
attacks  on  Hindus  In  nearby  villages. 

In  the  opinion  of  officials  here,  the  change 
in  what  has  happened  in  East  Pakistan  since 
March  has  several  important  aspects. 

It  serves  to  weaken  the  position  of  the 
Awaml  League  exile  government  which  con- 
tinues to  operate  In  India  In  the  name  of  an 
Independent  East  Pakistan 

On  the  one  hand,  the  military  forces  fight- 
ing for  Independence  have  been  all  but 
crushed;  on  the  other,  the  new  refugees  have 
little  Interest  in  the  political  fight— the 
Awaml  League,  although  supported  by  Hin- 
dus. Is  a  Moslem  dominated  party 

Most  refugees  say  that  they  will  return 
to  their  homes  if  they  can  be  assured  of 
safety.  However,  since  they  fear  victimization 
by  Moslem  elements,  some  officials  here  doubt 
that  they  will  ever  go  back. 

In  India,  particularly  In  West  Bengal 
where  the  people  are  closely  tied  to  fellow 
Bengalis  of  East  Pakistan,  there  is  less  sym- 
pathy with  victims  of  communal  violence 
than  with  the  political  forces  that  sought 
to  gam  Independence  from  the  western  wing, 
according  to  observers. 

A  political  challenge  to  Pakistan  aroused 
the  antl-Paklstan  feeling  which  is  very 
strong  In  most  parts  of  India.  What  Is  bad 
for  Pakistan  Is  therefore  good  for  India,  In 
the  common  view. 

However.  India  has  suffered  Its  own  re- 
ligious violence  throughout  the  years  and 
has  much  to  lose  from  a  resurgence  of  Hindu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Moslem  animosity.  There  still  remains  the 
threat  of  religious  trouble  within  India. 

The  Hindu  refugees  who  have  fled  here  are 
an  enormous  economic  and  social  strain  on 
India  without  bringing  with  them  any  politi- 
cal benefit. 

Although  (>eopIe  here  sympathize  with  the 
refugees'  plight,  they  are  also  protective  of 
their  own  property  and  would  prefer  that 
the  refugees  were  political  victims  who  might 
one  day  win  a  battle  against  Pakistan. 

Instead,  most  of  the  refugees  are  Illiterate 
farmers  who  have  come  to  a  country  where 
there  Is  little  free  land  to  farm. 

Indian  OmciAL  Carries  Plea  for  U.S.  Help 
Indian  Foreign  Minister  Sadara  Swaran 
Singh  carried  to  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P  Rogers  yesterday  an 
urgent  plea  for  help  to  achieve  a  {xHltlcal 
settlement  of  civil  strife  In  East  Pakistan  to 
enable  the  return  of  six  million  Bengali  refu- 
gees to  their  homes. 

Singh  met  with  Rogers  in  Washington  and 
the  two  conferred  through  a  working  lunch 
at  the  Department  of  State. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  20.  1971] 
Pakistan  Crisis   Imperils  Schools — Meager 

OtTTLAT   FOR  PRIMARY   EDUCATION  PaCES  NEW 

Cuts 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Islamabad.  Pakistan. — Continuing  polit- 
ical upheavals,  a  financial  crisis  and  tradi- 
tional Moslem  attitudes  have  produced  a 
crushing  effect  on  mass  education  In  Paki- 
stan, where  experts  estimate  only  8  percent 
of  the  population  is  literate. 

The  martial -law  administration  of  Paki- 
stan, which  normally  appropriates  only  1 
per  cent  or  less  of  the  national  budget  for 
education,  is  expected  to  reduce  spending  for 
education  even  more  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

By  comparison,  military  spending,  normally 
about  40  percent  of  the  budget.  Is  expected 
to  rise  sharply,  partly  because  an  occupation 
army  Is  now  stationed  In  East  Pakistan  and 
partly  because  of  fe.irs  of  a  war  with  India. 

educators  PESSIMISTIC 

Even  before  the  crisis  In  East  Pakistan  be- 
gan in  March,  many  educators  here  regarded 
prospects  for  mass  education  In  Pakistan  as 
nearly  hopeless. 

A  bulletin  l.ssued  one  year  ago  by  the  Edu- 
cation Ministry  said.  "The  extension  of  liter- 
acy Is  a  precondition  for  success  in  any 
sphere  of  development."  But.  the  bulletin 
added.  'The  attainment  of  the  goal  seems 
to  have  receded  further  and  further  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  Pakistan  today  has  one  of 
the  highest  rates  of  illiteracy  In  the  world   " 

Of  higher  education,  the  bulletin  said: 

"The  present  situation  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  Is  a  cause  for  grave  concern  The 
academic  standards  are  showing  a  steady  de- 
terioration under  the  pressure  of  expansion   " 

In  Pakistan,  even  at  the  primary-school 
level,  education  is  neither  compulsory  nor 
free  Although  tuition  is  nominal  in  pri- 
mary schools — the  equivalent  of  about  50 
cents  a  month — even  such  small  fees  are  too 
much  for  many  large  families  with  subsist- 
ence incomes. 

AUSTERITY    MEASURES    ENACTED 

Recently  the  Government  enacted  a  series 
of  austerity  measures  that  increased  the  cost 
of  many  Imports  by  200  percent.  Books  have 
been  classified  as  luxury  Items  and  the  in- 
crease In  their  cost  Is  staggering. 

Underlying  the  problem  In  the  eyes  of 
many  foreign  educators  and  local  liberal  edu- 
cators. Is  the  traditional  Moslem  view  of  edu- 
cation, the  purpose  of  which  In  earlier  so- 
cieties W81S  mainly  to  read  and  study  the 
holy  Koran. 

There  Is  deep  suspicion  of  the  Idea  of  mass 
education,  particularly  of  the  kind  advocated 
In  the  Western  world.  Education  Is  frequently 
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blamed  for  the  recent  bloody  secessionist  up- 
heaval in  East  Pakistan. 

CKinCISM    OF   THE    EDUCATED 

Maulan  Sved  Abdul  Ala  MaudoodI,  leader 
of  an  ultra-right-wing  Islamic  political  party, 
said  several  weeks  ago,  "Bengal  separatism 
was  started  by  a  particular  section  of  Ben- 
gall  nationalists  who  had  been  taught  and 
educated  la  the  colleges  and  universities, 
mostly  by  Hindu  professors,  and  had  no  edu- 
cation In  Islamic  teachings." 

Various  Islamic  texts  on  Pakistani  educa- 
tion quote  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  who  was 
hlmser  Illiterate:  "To  Instruct  those  un- 
worthy of  knowledge  is  like  putting  pearls. 
Jewels  and  gold  on  the  neck  of  swine" 

This  has  given  rise  to  what  foreign  educa- 
tors In  Pakistan  describe  as  an  Elitist  system 
of  education,  in  which  the  few  resources 
available  for  education  are  spent  mainly  at 
the  university  level. 

In  the  last  decade,  annual  Government 
spending  on  education  for  the  university  stu- 
dent has  averaged  $500  per  student  Govern- 
ment spending  for  the  primary  student  has 
averaged  less  than  »3  a  year. 

JOB    OPPORTUNITIES    LACKING 

The  heavy  emphasis  on  university  spend- 
ing has  not  been  matched  by  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  professions.  It  is  estimated  that 
200.0(K)  persons  with  university  educations 
cauinoi  get  jobs. 

With  population  pressures  and  poverty 
increasing,  the  primary  school  system  is 
threate.ied  with  extinction  AccordlTig  to  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  one  foreign  mission  here, 
of  every  100  children  who  enter  the  first 
grade,  only  8  go  through  the  fifth  grade 

A  mixture  of  despair  and  a  feeling  of  Paki- 
stani hostility  has  driven  off  many  foreign 
educational  missions  in  the  country 

The  Fulbrlght  program,  which  for  the  last 
three  years  has  not  been  used  In  Pakistan, 
virtually  closed  Its  mission  here  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

An  education  team  of  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development  that 
had  been  stationed  In  East  Pakistan  was 
withdrawn  during  the  March  crisis  and  there 
are  no  prospects  for  Its  return. 

The  United  States  has  soent  a  total  of  more 
than  $4-biIllon  in  aid  to  Pakistan,  mostly  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  development  The 
increment  for  education  has  been  only  about 
$500,000  a  year.  By  comparison,  neighboring 
.Afghanistan  has  received  about  $3-nuIllon 
dollars  a  year  In  American  educational  aid. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  20.  1971  ] 

REFtGEEs:   The  Only  Way  to  Describe  It 

Is  "Hell" 

( By  Sydney  H  Schanberg  l 

Calcutta.— "We  will  have  to  go  through 
hell  to  meet  the  situation."  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  told  the  Indian  Parliament 
last  week.  She  spoke,  during  a  debate,  about 
the  6  million  frightened  Bengali  refugees 
who  have  fied  into  India  to  escape  Pakistani 
military  repression  in  East  Pakistan.  The 
refugees  will  have  to  go  through  hell.  too. 

They  have,  in  fact,  passed  through  several 
levels  of  It  already— the  terror  campaign  of 
the  army,  the  long  days  of  walking  to  India 
with  little  food  and  often-polluted  water, 
and.  at  the  end  of  the  trek,  a  cholera 
epidemic. 

Well  over  5.000  cholera  cases  have  been 
counted  among  the  refugees  The  epidemic 
is  still  taking  refugees  lives,  though  it  is 
under  some  semblance  of  control.  Now  other 
afflictions  are  starting  to  take  their  toll — 
malnutrition,  typhoid,  dysentery,  pneu- 
monia. And  the  monsoon  rains  have  begun 
to  mtXe  life  even  more  desperate  fcr  the 
2  million  refugees  who  are  living  In  the 
open  because  there  is  no  room  in  the  camps. 

India,  with  her  limited  resources,  has 
been  trying  to  provide  for  this  pitiful  army 
of  displaced  persons:  but  there  Is  no  way  to 
keep  up  with  the  Influx,  for  tens  of  thousands 
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continue  to  stream  acrrss  the  border  every 
day.  And  Indians  In  the  congested  border 
areas — they  were  originally  sympathetic  to 
the  refxigees  and  to  the  Bengali  Independ- 
ence movement  that  the  Pakistani  Army  is 
trying  to  crush — are  turning  resentful.  Ref- 
ugee consumption  has  forced  food  prlc«s  up, 
and  cheap  refugee  labor  has  forced  wage 
rates  down. 

Perhaps  the  Oovernment's  greatesrt  fear 
today  Is  an  outbreak  of  Hindu-Moslem  blood- 
shed, a  periodic  blight  on  the  subcontinent 
since  1947.  when  British  India  was  parti- 
tioned Into  predominantly  Moslem  Pakistan 
ajxA  predominantly  waves  of  Hindu  India. 
While  the  early  waves  of  Bengali  refugees 
were  fairly  equally  divided  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems,  nearly  all  the  recent  arrivals 
have  been  Hindus. 

Government  oRlclals  are  afraid  that  chau- 
vinistic Hindus  might  seek  revenge  on  India's 
Moslem  minority  of  60  million.  Extra  police 
are  being  sent  to  the  tense  border  states. 
which  have  sizeable  Moslem  pockets.  The 
main  worry  is  unstable  West  Bengal,  an 
already  overcrowded,  violence-prone  state 
that  has  received  the  bulk  of  the  refugees — 
over  4  million  of  them. 

New  Delhi  is  now  trying  to  move  the  refu- 
gees from  the  border  states  to  less  crowded 
regions,  but  other  states  do  not  want  them 
and  are  unlikely  to  take  a  significant  num- 
ber, regardless  oT  central  government 
prodding. 

DESPERATK    MOVES 

The  refugees  do  not  want  to  move,  either. 
They  want  to  stay  as  close  as  they  can  to 
their  native  land — and  preferably  in  West 
Bengal,  whose  people  share  their  Bengali 
language  and  culture.  In  some  cases,  des- 
perate Indian  officials  have  cut  off  the  refu- 
gees" rations  to  Induce  them  to  board  trains 
for  camps  In  the  interior. 

The  cost  to  India  in  social  disruption  can- 
not yet  be  measured,  for.  despite  all  fears  of 
cataclysm,  the  situation  so  far  has  been 
reasonably  well  controlled  and  violence  has 
been  sporadic  and  minor. 

But  the  economic  cost  is  tangible  and 
staggering.  If  the  refugee  flow  stopped  today 
and  If  it  cost  only  one  rupee  (13  cents  i  a 
day  to  support  each  refugee — both  unrealis- 
tic assumptions — the  bill  for  one  year  would 
be  nearly  $300-mllllon 

A  country  whose  550  million  people  enjoy 
an  average  Income  of  only  $80  a  year  clearly 
cannot  bear  such  a  burden  without  disas- 
trous results 

But  foreign  help — so  quick  and  so  gener- 
ous after  last  year's  natural  disaster  in  East 
Pakistan,  the  cyclone — has  been  sluggish  in 
reacting  to  this  man-made  disaster  Only 
about  $50-mllllon  in  aid  has  been  pledged 
so  far.  including  American  and  Soviet  air- 
lifts that  began  moving  small  numt>ers  of 
refugees  out  of  crowded  border  are.is  last 
week.  Most  of  it  came  only  after  the  dra- 
matic headlines  about  the  cholera  epidemic 

The  problem,  however,  cannot  be  solved 
In  India,  no  matter  how  lavish  the  foreign 
aid  The  ulcer  lies  In  East  Pakistan,  and  the 
still-heavy  flow  of  refugees  confirms — as  do 
independent  reports  from  inside  East  Paki- 
stan— that  the  army's  program  is  continuing 
there. 

The  Pakistani  Government's  amnesty  ap- 
peal to  the  refugees  to  return  to  E^ast  Paki- 
stan "and  take  part  in  national  reconstruc- 
tion" has  evoked  bitter  laughter  from  the 
displaced  Bengalis  Only  a  few  thousand  refu- 
gees, all  in  northern  Meghalaya  state,  have 
crossed  back  into  East  Pakistan— not  out  of 
confidence  in  the  Government's  offer,  but 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Meghalaya 
tribal  people 

The  Western  powers,  notably  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  keep  repeating — without 
direct  criticism  of  Pakistan — their  desire  for 
a  "peaceful  political  accommodation."  But 
they  cannot  suggest  a  political  solution  that 
would  be  viable  without  the  Awaml  League, 
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the  now-banned  party  whose  autonomy 
movement  Is  the  target  of  the  army's 
offensive. 

OFTICIALS    IRATE 

A  week  ago.  the  United  States  "counseled 
restraint"  on  both  India  and  Pakistan  "be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  the  situation 
m  East  Pakistan  and  eastern  India  could 
escalate  dangerously." 

Indian  officials  and  private  citizens  alike 
were  irate.  Last  Tuesday,  Foreign  Minister 
Swaran  Singh — in  Washington  as  part  of  a 
tour  of  major  world  capitals  to  present  In- 
dia's case — remarked  with  Irritation  on  a 
television  interview  show:  "What  are  we 
asked  to  restrain  ourselves  about?  What  is 
India  expected  to  do?" 

The  Americans  backed  off  two  days  later, 
with  the  State  Department  saying  that  the 
United  States  "welcomed  the  restraint  which 
India  has  shown." 

Washington,  in  urging  restraint,  appar- 
ently had  in  mind  the  recent  statements  by 
Mrs.  Gandhi  and  other  Indian  officials  that, 
if  the  world  community  did  not  pressure 
Pakistan  Into  stopping  its  killing  in  East 
Pakistan  and  into  creating  secure  conditions 
for  the  refugees'  return,  "we  shall  be  con- 
strained to  take  all  measures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  our  own  security."' 

WAR  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE 

That  India  eventually  might  go  to  war 
with  Pakistan  to  keep  its  social  and  economic 
fabric  from  disintegrating  cannot  be  ruled 
out  Although  no  war  preparations  or  plan- 
ning are  visible,  and  diplomats  here  do  not 
believe  that  another  such  war  is  imminent, 
talk  of  It  is  nevertheless  growing. 

Politicians  are  pushing  the  Government 
daily  to  take  a  harder  line,  and  newspapers 
argue  that  war  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  than 
caring  for  the  refugees  (pointing  out  that 
the  war  with  Pakistan  In  1965  cost  less  than 
$70-mlUlon) 

One  high  mlllUry  source,  while  stressing 
that  war  would  be  ""a  last,  desperate  resort."" 
added:  "No  country  is  going  to  go  under 
without  a  fluht.  India  certainly  cant  afford 
to  spend  SI  3-mllllon  a  day  on  refugees  Our 
economic  situation  would  deteriorate  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  could  be  a  revolution 
m  India.  We  couldn't  carry  on" 

IProm  the  Boston  Globe  June  21.  I97i ) 

Indian  Detense  Chief  Pears  War    Pakistan 

Claims  New  Border  Raids 

New  Delhi —Defense  Minister  Jagjlvan 
Bam  said  yesterday  war  mlgh'  be  thrust  upon 
India  as  a  result  of  the  East  Pakistan  civil 
strife.  He  called  on  the  army  to  prepare  for 
any  eventuality 

Meanwhile,  Indian's  Meghalaya  stare 
clamped  a  month-long  8  p  m  to  4  p  m  curfew 
on  Its  300-mile  heavily  forested  border  with 
East  Pakistan  to  project  life,  property  and 
communications  and  guard  against  what  it 
ciHed  Infiltration  of  Pakistani  spies 

The  move  followed  a  Pakistani  prote'^t  Sat- 
urday to  the  Indian  high  commissioner  In 
Islamabad  against  the  alleged  "continuation 
of  incidents  of  unprovoked  firing  by  Indian 
border  security  forces  and  Indian  armed 
forces  ard  trespasses  into  Pakistan  territory   ' 

The  Pakistan  government  said  the  shelling 
and  firing  has  killed  several  civilians 

The  announcement  reported  18  incidents 
between  June  11  and  16  It  did  not  say  if 
Pakistani  troops  returned  fire. 

Similar  claims  of  border  incidents  have 
been  made  by  India. 

India's  warning  of  war  was  made  as  Ram 
addressed  army  units  during  a  visit  to 
JuUundur  near  the  West  Pakistan  border. 
210  miles  northwest  of  Delhi 

He  charged  Pakistan  had  been  violating 
India's  eastern  borders  and  added  'We  are 
a  peace-loving  country  and  we  want  to  avoid 
war  But  Pakistan  is  creating  a  situation 
where  war  may  be  thrust  upon  us." 
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In  Rawalpindi.  Pakistan.  Prince  Sadruddin 
Agha  Khan,  the  United  Nations  high  com- 
missioner for  refugees,  said  Saturday  liaison 
between  the  Pakistan  government  and  his 
organization  about  the  rehabilitation  of 
Pakistani  refugees  would  be  established  as 
scon  as  possible. 

The  Meghalaya  border  curfew  will  be  m  a 
three-mile  belt  stretching  from  the  bound- 
ary, an  I   dlan  official  said. 

The  state  of  Meghalaya  last  month  evacu- 
ated several  border  villages  following  reported 
attacks  by  Pakistani  army  troops  believed  to 
have  been  chasing  East  Pakistani  lndef>end- 
ence  fighters  across  the  frontier. 

Civil  war  between  the  separatists  and  the 
Pakistani  government  broke  out  nearly  three 
months  ago.  Since  then  India  and  Pakistan 
have  accused  each  other  of  numerous  un- 
provoked attacks 

"I  doubt  if  Pakistan  Is  in  a  position  now 
to  attack  India."  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  told  a  news  conference  in  Srinagar. 
the  capital  of  Kashmir,  after  a  visit  there. 
"However,  we  have  to  watch  and  see  the 
situation  We  are  prepared  to  meet  any  ag- 
gression on  our  border  by  Pakistan." 

Mrs.  Gandhi  also  said  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  India  to  recognize  the  rebel 
Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  nation)  government  In 
East  Pakistan. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  21.  1971] 

East  Pakistan  Rebel  Army  Camps  on  Indian 

Border 

(By  Colin  Smith) 

Calcutta.  India. — Hidden  in  tent  camps 
along  East  PsUcistan's  western  border  with 
India  are  the  official  armed  forces  of  the 
rebel  Bangla  Desh  government  In  exile,  the 
Muktl  FouJ. 

Some  regular  Indian  army  units.  Ignoring 
the  Indo-Paklstan  treaty  In  force  since  1947 
under  which  both  sides  keep  their  forces  five 
miles  from  the  border,  have  moved  right  In 
beside  them. 

These  are  easy  to  find  because  their  signal- 
lers have  not  had  time  to  bury  the  field  tele- 
phone cables  that  lead  from  divisional  to 
battalion  headquarters  and  you  can  follow 
them  from  tree  to  ditch  right  up  to  the 
border. 

Parts  of  the  border  are  particularly  Ill- 
defined.  In  some  places  It  Is  marked  only 
by  a  conical -shaped  cement  block  about 
three  feet  high  standing  incongruously  In 
the  middle  of  a  paddy  field.  It  is  easy  to 
tmderstand  the  ease  with  which  Pakistani 
troops  hot  In  pursuit  of  retreating  guerrillas 
oould  find,  to  their  cost,  that  they  had  in- 
vaded India 

With  a  guide  from  the  Bangla  Desh  mis- 
sion In  Calcutta  (formerly  the  Pakistan  High- 
Commission,  until  the  Pakistani  high  com- 
missioner declared  himself  for  Bangla  Desh) , 
I  went  a  lew  miles  into  East  Pakistan  with 
a  platoon  from  a  Muktl  FouJl  base  near  Ban- 
goan.  whero  some  of  the  biggest  refugee 
camps  are 

The  Muktl  FouJ.  which  means  freedom 
fighteri,  came  Into  being  when  the  insurgent 
E.ist's  fi(;ht  against  Pakistan  President  Yahya 
Khan  s  soldiers  was  about  a  month  old  and 
the  East  Pakistani  Awami  League  thought  it 
Improper  that  their  troops  should  still  be 
referred  to  as  the  East  Pakistan  Rifles  and  the 
East  Bengal  Regiment 

At  the  base  I  visited,  the  Muktl  FouJ  v;ere 
entirely  made  up  of  a  company  of  East  Pak- 
istan rifles  who  had  simply  walked  over  the 
border  with  most  ol  their  equipment  Tents 
were  provided  bv  t^e  Indian  government  Pay 
from  the  Bangla  Desh  government  is  Just 
under  $12  a  month. 

Their  tents  were  pitched  around  some  trees 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
border  Inside,  the  earth  had  been  packed 
down  to  form  a  floor 

Drrunaee  ditches  had  been  dug  around 
the  outside  of  the  tents  because  the  mon- 
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soon,  which  was  mercifully  late  this  year,  has 
started  and  there  are  heavy  showers  every 
day  The  men  all  seemd  fit  and  well  fed. 
Their  commandant  was  a  former  captain 
In  the  Pakistan  Army  service  corps,  a  serious 
looking  man  in  thick,  horn-rimmed  glasses 
and  tall  for  a  Bengali,  who  graduated  from 
Kakul  Military  Academy.  In  West  Pakistan 
He  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used  because, 
like  most  of  his  men,  he  still  had  relatives 
"inside." 

The  group,  which  was  probably  about  100 
strong,  though  the  captain  would  not 
divulge  any  figures,  claim  they  control  144 
square  miles  of  East  Pakistan  territory  from 
the  India  border  to  the  Kapatakha  River, 
which  forms  a  natural  boundary  between 
them  and  the  nearest  West  Pakistan  troopis. 

Most  of  their  activities,  said  the  captain, 
Involved  disrupting  communications  and  lay- 
ing mines.  Occasionally  they  might  ambush  a 
Pakistan  patrol. 

He  pointed  to  two  Jeeps  parked  in  the 
camp,  which  he  said  had  been  captured 
during  ambushes.  But  more  often,  he  said, 
they  Just  patroled  around  "liberated  Bangla 
Desh."  ready  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  any 
villagers  who  were  being  "harassed  by  the 
Paks." 

[Prom   the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June    21,    1971] 
RcrUGEE  Trauma:   Pakistanis  in  India  Face 
Uncertain  Putore 
(By  Henry  S   Hayward) 

Krishnanager.  India. — For  more  than  5 
million  destitute  uprooted  persons  from  East 
Pakistan  there  is  harrowing  uncertalny 
about  their  future. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  disease,  there  is 
lack  of  adequate  shelter,  insufficient  food, 
and  a  massive  shortage  of  clothing.  Most  of 
the  refugees  are  In  tatters. 

You  see  them  pitifully  trying  to  wash  their 
rags  in  muddy  puddles  without  soap. 

You  see  long  queues  of  children  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  busy  highway  near  Calcutta 
airport  lined  up  for  their  milk  ration  Each 
youngster  grasps  a  pot  or  container  in  his 
hand. 

The  line  never  seems  to  end  It  was  there 
In  the  morning  when  we  went  north.  It  was 
still  there  In  the  early  evening  when  we 
returned. 

MOVEMENTS    BY    TRAIN 

You  see  efforts  to  move  refugees  by  train 
to  more  suitable  locations  than  Calcutta  out- 
skirts. But  the  train  Is  hours  late  In  arriving, 
and  there  are  dead  left  on  the  platform  when 
it  finally  pulls  out  Jammed  to  the  roof. 

You  hear,  although  there  Is  no  confirma- 
tion, that  not  all  looting  and  burning  in  East 
Pakistan  Is  the  work  of  Its  Pakistan  Army  or 
brigades.  Some  local  people,  it  is  said,  have 
begun  looting  their  own  neighbors. 

Yet  amid  these  sights  of  unmitigated  mis- 
ery and  hopelessness  there  are  stirring  ex- 
amples of  courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  grief-  and  terror-stricken  mother  who 
had  lost  several  members  of  her  family  In 
fleeing  from  Pakistan  was  found  wandering 
aimlessly  at  the  roadside  after  abandoning 
her  third  child 

Fortunately  both  the  child  and  mother 
were  picked  up  by  Roman  Catholic  sisters  of 
Mercy  Clinic  in  this  town  Both  still  need 
care,  but  they  are  recovering. 

At  one  time  the  clinic  had  an  estimated 
5,000  refugees  in  its  courtyard  all  needing 
food  and  shelter  and  many  needing  medical 
attention  as  well. 

More  encouraging  is  the  story  of  Sister 
Jaclnta  de  Cruz  of  the  same  mirslon  She 
stands  about  4  feel  tall  and  looks  12  years 
old.  although  she  Is  22. 

ORPHANS    LED    ACROSS    BORDER 

Yet  plucky  little  Sister  Jaclnta  led  40 
orphan  girls  across  the  border  to  safety  at 
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night  m  a  thunderstorm.  They  ranged  In  age 
from  3  to  18. 

When  armed  men  began  menacing  the 
orphanage  at  Bhobarpura  In  East  Pakistan 
Sister  Jaclnta  decided  to  lead  her  charges  to 
India  Just  1  mile  away.  ""I  was  surely  fright- 
ened" she  told  me.  "It  was  raining  and 
thundering  and  muddy  and  slippery 
underfoot. 

"We  were  afraid  of  being  killed.  So  we 
packed  bundles  of  clothes.  We  had  no  time  or 
breath,  to  pray,  or  sing,  or  even  speak  as  we 
hurried  along  the  path." 

Older  girls  helped  carry  younger  ones  some 
only  2  years  old.  They  all  made  It  through 
the  storm  to  the  border  and  on  to  Krish- 
nanager. 

Now  40  girls  are  happy  and  busy  In  the  or- 
phanage here.  But  Sister  Jaclnta  says  they 
still  shiver  about  their  experience  "although 
we  are  not  so  frightened  any  more," 

[Prom  the  National  Observer,  June  21,  1971] 
Controversy      Hampers      RELiEr      Efforts: 

Refugee     Plow     Stirs     Pear     of     India- 

Pakistan  War 

(By  Richard  Egan) 

The  civil  war  in  East  Pakistan  lasted  but 
a  few  weeks  this  spring  as  the  polished,  dis- 
ciplined Pakistani  army  quickly  crushed  the 
ragged,  disorganized  Bengali  resistance 
fighters.  But  East  Pakistan's  short-lived  bid 
for  Independence  has  spawned  millions  of 
refugees,  a  huge  world  relief  effort,  and  a 
host  of  humanitarian  and  political  prob- 
lems In  the  Indian  subcontinent,  one  of  the 
economically  poorest,  most  heavily  populated 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  core  of  the  trouble  is  the  vast  outpour. 
Ing  of  East  Pakistanis  into  the  border  lands 
of  neighboring  India.  The  exodus  has  ex- 
acerbated the  already  tense  relations  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  has  warned  that  the  refugee 
situation  constitutes  a  "threat  to  peace"  in 
the  area.  Some  Indian  politicians  have  been 
urging  Indian  military  Intervention  in  East 
Pakistan. 

India  alleges  that  predominantly  Moslem 
Pakistan  is  committing  genocide  against  the 
Hindu  minority  in  East  Pakistan,  forcing  the 
Hindus  to  leave  or  risk  death.  The  Pakistanis 
contend  that  Indian  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  support  for  the  Bengali  rebels  precipi- 
tated the  outflow  of  East  Pakistanis.  East 
Pakistani  leaders  accuse  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  of  conducting  a  pogrom 
in  East  Pakistan  against  supporters  of  the 
independence  movement.  Indian  officials  fear 
the  continued  feuding  between  Indian  and 
Pakistan  will  spark  another  outbresJc  of 
clashes  between  India's  Hindu  majority  and 
Moslem    minority. 

residents  resent  refugees 
The  $50,000,000  International  relief  effort 
for  the  East  Pakistani  refugees  has  become 
tinged  by  controversy  too.  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  last  week  described  the  aid  as  "piti- 
able and  a  tenth  of  what  Is  required.  '  Private 
U.S.  relief  agencies  assert  that  the  Gandhi 
government  Is  hampering  the  relief  program 
by  refusing  to  allow  foreigners  into  areas 
where  the  refugees  have  crowded. 

In  these  areas,  resentment  against  the 
refugees  is  growing  among  Indian  residents, 
who  fear  the  refugees  will  take  their  land 
and  their  Jobs  or  will  spread  disease.  Indian 
states  untouched  by  the  influx  of  East  Pakis- 
tanis are  balking  at  a  government  attempt 
to  relocate  the  refugees  in  the  interior  so  as 
to  alleviate  the  overcrowded  conditions  in 
the  border  states. 

Through  it  all.  the  refugees  continue  to 
pour  out  of  East  Pakistan  Since  the  civil 
war  erupted  in  their  homeland  on  March  25 
about  6.000.000  East  Pakistanis,  leaving  most 
of  their  possessions  behind  and  walking  for 
days,  have  streamed  across  the  border.  Day 
after  day,  more  arrive.  Possibly  as  many  as 
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100,000  East  Pakistanis  cross  the  1,349-mHe 
border  each  week. 

Many  never  complete  the  arduous  trek. 
Disease,  malnutrition,  and  exhaustion  take 
a  heavy  toll.  A  cholera  epidemic  has  taken 
the  lives  of  an  estimated  10,000  refugees. 
The  shipment  of  millions  of  doses  of  cholera 
vaccine  to  India  apparently  has  curbed  the 
spread  of  the  disease  In  the  refugee  camps 
that  the  Indian  government  has  set  up  along 
the  border.  And  U.S.  officials  say  suffic.ent 
food   Is  now  reaching  the   refugees. 

But  the  vast  program  of  feeding  and  oar- 
ing fcH-  the  refugees  now  is  being  complicated 
by  the  early  arrival  of  the  seasonal  monsoons 
in  India.  The  heavy  downpours  are  hamper- 
ing distribution  of  supplies,  and  have  turned 
the  camps  into  seas  of  mud.  Relief  offlclaU 
fear  that  the  rains  will  lead  to  widespread 
incidence  of  pneumonia  and  other  diseases 
in  the  camps. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  refugees  are  in 
the  state  of  West  Bengal,  one  of  India's  poor- 
est areas.  The  remainder  are  in  the  sutes  of 
Tripura,  Assam,  and  Maghalaya.  The  Indian 
government's  relocation  program,  which  got 
under  way  last  week,  is  aimed  at  moving 
thousands  of  the  refugees  from  East  Bengal 
to  an  Isolated  area  In  the  interior  state  of 
Madhya  Pradesh,  and  moving  about  100.000 
of  the  500,000  refugees  in  Tripura  Into 
northern  Assam. 

international  Am 

Four  American  C-130  transport  planes  and 
two  Russian  Antonov-l2s  are  transporting 
the  refugees  out  of  Tripura.  The  airlift  Is 
part  of  a  major  International  aid  effort  be- 
ing co-ordinated  largely  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. U.N.  officials  say  $38,000,000  in  pledges 
of  cash  and  supplies  has  been  made  through 
the  world  organization  and  $12,000,000  has 
been  pledged  dlrecUy  to  India  by  govern- 
ments or  private  relief  agencies.  The  United 
States  is  the  biggest  contributor,  with  a  total 
pledge  of  $17,000,000  in  supplies,  mostly  food, 
and  an  outright  grant  of  $500,000  to  the  U.n! 
A  State  Department  official  says  the  United 
States  is  "prepared  to  provide  more  if  neces- 
sary." 

The  U.S.  Government  is  contributing,  from 
existing  stocks  In  India,  enough  food  to 
meet  the  needs  of  about  1,250,000  refugees 
for  a  three-month  period.  The  United  Slates 
also  has  contributed  $1,000,000  doses  of  chol- 
era vaccine. 

The  major  U.S.  volunteer  agencies  involved 
in  the  relief  program  are  Care,  Inc.,  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  and  Church  World  Ser\'lce/ 
Lutheran  World  Relief  Care  is  providing  for 
the  partial  feeding  of  about  400.000  refugees, 
and  has  purchased  3,000  tarpaulins  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  60.000  persons  Catholic 
Relief  Services  Is  taking  care  of  the  food, 
shelter,  and  medical  needs  of  about  100.000 
refugees  This  week  John  Cardinal  Dearden, 
archbishop  of  Detroit  and  president  of  the 
U,S,  Catholic  Conference,  will  ask  all  Catho- 
lic parishes  in  the  United  States  to  take  up  a 
special  collection  for  Pakistani  refugee  relief. 
An  official  of  Catholic  Relief  Services  said 
similar  special  appeals  In  the  past  have 
brought  In  about  $1,000,000. 

Church  World  Service  Lutheran  World  Re- 
lief has  been  working  with  the  World  CouncU 
of  Churches  through  the  Christian  Agency 
for  Social  Action.  Relief,  and  Development 
iCASA)  in  India.  CASA  has  set  up  10  mUk- 
distribution  teams  and  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed 500  tarpaulins.  The  organization 
also  has  put  together  five  medical  teams  and 
Is  planning  on  setting  up  five  more.  Church 
World  Service  itself  Is  planning  further  aid 
totaling  about  $100,000  and  has  offered  $300.- 
000  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for 
refugee  relief. 

The  aid  effort  so  far  has  concentrated  solely 
on  the  refugees  In  India.  But  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan 
may  be  equally  as  grave  The  Pakistani  gov- 
ernment has  allowed  few  foreigners  into  the 
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55.126-square-mUe  province  since  tbe  civil 
war  ended.  But  reporters  who  have  traveled 
through  the  province  say  railways  were  dis- 
rupted and  bridges  destroyed  In  the  fighting, 
niaXlng  food  distribution  difficult  in  tbe  tra- 
dltionUly  rice-short  province,  whose  pre-war 
population  was  70.000,000.  The  relief  pro- 
gram for  the  estimated  1,000,000  East  Pak- 
istanis left  homeless  by  a  cyclone  and  tidal 
wave  last  November  apparently  has  slowed 
down  considerably. 

An  indication  of  the  gravity  of  tbe  food 
shortage;,  in  the  province  is  that  the  Paki- 
stani government  last  month  reportedly  ap- 
pealed to  U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
for  an  Immediate  U.N.  grant  of  350.000  tons 
of  food  grains  and  100.000  tons  of  edible 
oils.  The  Pakistanis  reckoned  that  they  would 
need  2.000.000  tons  of  food  through  June  30, 
1972. 

Despite  the  Pakistani  aid  appeal,  efforts  to 
establish  an  international  relief  program  in 
East  Pakistan  have  been  blocked  by  the  re- 
luctance of  the  military-backed  government 
of  Pakistan  to  allow  foreign  relief  workers 
into  the  province.  U.S.  and  U.N.  officials, 
however,  said  last  week  headway  had  been 
made  toward  setting  up  a  relief  program.  The 
United  States  earlier  this  month  donated 
•  l.OOO.OOO  to  the  Pakistani  government  for 
th->  acquisition  of  coastal  vessels  to  help  dis- 
tribute food  supplies  to  the  cyclone-dlsastser 
area 

Representatives  of  an  11 -nation  Pakistan- 
aid  consortium,  which  Includes  the  United 
States,  have  been  conferring  with  Pakistani 
officials  on  a  resumption  of  aid.  The  con- 
scrllum  cut  off  all  economic  and  military 
aid  to  Pakistan  on  the  Jay  the  civil  war 
broke  out  Tbe  consortium  has  hinged  a  re- 
sumption of  aid  on  the  willingness  of  the 
Pakistani  government  to  reach  a  political 
accommodation  with  Bengali  leaders  In  East 
Pakistan 

IProm    the   Christian    Science    Monitor. 
June  22,   1971  1 
An     Often     Invisible     Pakistani     Regime 
Bancla    Desh    PvRsiEs      Complete    Inde- 
pendence' 

(By  Henry  S  Hayward) 

Calcutta. — The  governing  organization  of 
the  freedom  movement  for  East  Pakistan 
iBangla  Desh  to  its  supporters)  Is  both 
visible  and  invisible  here 

The  visible  portion  is  its  Bangla  Desh  mis- 
sion  to  India  In  downtown   Calcutta 

Since  April  18,  the  mission  has  been 
headed  by  Hossain  All.  former  deputy  Pak- 
istan high  commissioner  in  Calcutta  who 
Is  a  professional  Pakistani  Foreign  Service 
officer. 

As  a  Bengali,  Mr.  All's  sympathies  were 
with  the  Bangla  Desh  iLand  of  Bengalis) 
movement  frcm  the  outset 

He  barred  non-Bengalis  fr.-m  the  building, 
ran  up  a  new  flag,  and  continued  operating 
without  losing  one  day. 

But  although  he  heads  the  large  mission. 
Mr.  All  admits  he  gets  his  instructions  from 
a  government  that  has  no  fixed  abode  In 
short,  from  an  often  Invisible  Bangla  Desh 
regime 

"Mujlb  Nagar  now  can  be  anywhere — In- 
side East  Pakistan  or  outside.  "  he  says 
MuJlb  Nagar  means  Mujlba  capital,  a  refer- 
ence to  Awami  League  leader  Sheikh  Muji- 
bur  Rahman  who  was  named  in  afc.sentla 
president  of  the  Bangla  Desh  government 
while  under  detention   In  West   Pakistan 

FIVE    rOEM    rule 

Plve  selected  ministers  form  the  gover.n- 
ment.  which  keeps  on  the  move  mcst  of 
the  time  to  avoid  Pakistani  reprisals.  It 
spends  some  time  on  Pakistan  territory  to 
validate  Its  claim  to  be  on  the  only  leglti- 
nf\ate  government  of  70  million  people  there. 

"Bangla  Desh  consists  of  99  9  percent  of 
villages  and  towns,"  asserts  Mr.  All. 

The  government  also  likes  to  show  itself 
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occasionally  in  India  where  between  5  mil- 
lion and  6  million  of  its  people  now  have 
fled. 

The  government  is  headed  by  Tajuddin 
Ahmed,  former  No.  2  man  in  Sheikh  Mujibs 
Awaml  League.  He  Is  Bangla  Deshs  prime 
minister  In  exile. 

Acting  president  during  Sheikh  MuJlbs 
enforced  absence  Is  Nazrul  Islam  who  Is 
technically  called  vice-president. 

These  men  have  no  flxed  addresses,  but 
they  like  to  make  their  presence  known 
whenever  security  permits.  If  they  become 
too  remote  from  public  view,  they  risk  losing 
their  credibility. 

What  Is  the  Bangla  Desh  objective?  I  asked 
Mr  AH 

"only  one  point" 

"Today  we  have  only  one  point — complete 
independence  from  West  Pakistan."  he  an- 
swered. 

"We  no  longer  follow  Mujlb's  six  points  " 
The  SIX  points  were  those  Sheikh  Mujlb  set 
forth  in  his  negotiations  with  Pakistan  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  last  March 

"An  alien  army  started  total  war  against 
our  entire  people  complete  with  atrocities." 
Mr  All  continued  "Now  all  Bengalis  want 
only  independence. 

"All    Bengalis    are    motivated    now.    They 
want    to   fight   for   their   freedom,"   he   said. 
Pakistan    Army    retaliates    with    deliberate 
atrocities — rape,   murder,   looting    They   de- 
stroy villages  and  all  that  moves." 

Mr  All  added:  "We  don't  engage  them 
heid  on  with  positional  battles.  We  flght  hit 
and  run  guerrilla  warfare  with  captured 
equipment.  It  may  take  a  long  lime  to  win 
by  such  methods  " 

He  is  confident,  however,  that  Bangla  Desh 
freedom  fighters  are  destroying  bridges  and 
communicatloiM. 

Little  rail  service  now  operates  In  East 
Pakistan,  he  claims.  He  also  believes  the 
Pakistan  Army  is  harassed,  demoralized,  get- 
ting panicky,  and  afflicted  by  dissension 

TROUBLE    SEEN 

The  Bangla  Desh  mission  head  speaking 
:n  an  office  on  a  quiet  Calcutta  side  street 
asserts  that  West  Pakistan  Is  In  serious  In- 
dustrial trouble 

"It  depends  on  East  Pakistan  raw  ma- 
terials— and  selling  finished  goods  in  East 
Pakistan  Both  l*s  raw  materials  and  markets 
are  disrupted,"  Mr    All  declares 

•'We  tell  the  farmers  not  to  plant  the  Jute 
crop  but  only  food  Jute  is  money  crop  for 
West  Pakistan  " 

Mr  All  showed  photographs  of  alleged 
atrocities.  Stories  of  rape  and  murder  are  so 
common  among  refugees  that  It  would  be 
difficult  to  dispute  their  authenticity 

Other  Bangla  Desh  objections  to  the  treat- 
ment of  East  Pakistan  are  that  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  armed  forces  are  Bengalis  when 
they  make  up  56  percent  of  the  population 
and  that  only  15  percent  of  the  civil  service 
;s  from  East  Pakistan 

INEQUITT    ABOrED 

Also  the  Bangla  Desh  claims  that  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  capital  Is  Invested  In  West 
not  East  Pakistan 

Moreover  East  Pakistan  declares  It  pro- 
duces 80  percent  of  the  country's  exports  but 
receives  only  20  percent  of  foreign  aid. 
though  now  East  Pakistan  is  to  get  more 
than  half  the  Jl  1  billion  in  the  public-sector 
program  approved  by  the  National  Economic 
Council. 

Mr.  All  feels  that  economic  factors,  free- 
dom-fighter pressure,  alleged  atrocities,  and 
above  all  the  visible  evidence  of  more  than 
5  million  escaping  refugees  testifies  to  the 
soundness  of  the  Bangla  Desh  case  and 
should  influence  international  opinion  In  its 
favor. 

"We  will  go  on  fighting."  he  says.  "We 
have  no  alternative.  Our  victory  would  be 
accelerated  If  we  can  get  support.  Moral  sup- 
port helps  of  course.  But  Bangla  Desh  needs 
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formal  recognition  too.   That  would  be  the 
answer    to    those   continued    crimes    against 

humanity." 

(Prom  the  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor, 
June  23,  19711 

Bancla  Desh  Freedom  fighters  Lead  Tour 

or  Pakistan  Border 

(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

Hridiypub,  India. — I  walked  across  the 
border  from  West  Bengal  In  India  to  East 
Pakistan  Just  beyond  this  tiny  frontier  vil- 
lage with  a  group  of  Bangla  Desh  freedom 
fighters  on  June  14. 

It  was  a  long  hot  walk  In  the  sun  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  mission  on  the  Hrldlypur 
side,  but  fortunately  I  had  an  Indian  um- 
brella bearer  who  walked  at  my  side  and 
kept  most  of  direct  rays  off  my  head. 

It  also  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  a 
Western  newsman  has  been  taken  on  a  simi- 
lar stroll  In  the  sun.  The  mission  fathers 
and  sisters  seemed  all  too  familiar  with  press 
excursions  across  the  frontier. 

ARMY    UNIT    NEARBY 

Freedom  fighters  send  out  scouts  every  day 
to  reconnolter  the  other  side  If  all  is  quiet, 
considerable  traffic  back  and  forth  ensues 

On  Monday,  however,  scouts  reported  a 
Pakistan  Army  unit  of  100  men  was  operat- 
ing in  the  East  Pakistan  village  of  Bhobar- 
pura  Just  across  the  border 

They  were  said  to  be  armed  with  rifles, 
machine  guns,  and  mortars,  and  going  from 
house  to  hotise  searching  for  money,  gold, 
ur  valuables 

We  could  see  the  nearest  buildings  of  the 
village  Just  across  a  wide  field  Since  the 
freedom  fighters  totaled  40  men.  and  were 
only  lightly  armed,  we  decided  it  was  not 
prudent  to  proceed  farther 

I  walked  forward  to  the  most  advanced 
freedom-fighter  outpost  It  was  perhaps  a 
half  mile  beyond  a  stone  roadside  marker 
that  said  '"Pakistan  " 

The  outpost  was  mtmned  by  two  .soldiers 
in  brown  uniforms  and  helmets  One  had 
a  rifle  the  other  a  light  machine  gun  They 
were  quickly  Joined  by  two  other  fighters 
from  across  the  road 

BIROS    WERE    SINGING 

All  was  quiet.  No  firing.  No  voices  In  the 
distance  No  sounds  of  looting  up  ahead. 
You  could  hear  birds  In  the  rice  fields  and 
mango  groves. 

Someone  suggested  pictures  The  soldiers, 
who  by  this  time  had  grown  to  nine,  quickly 
lined  up  with  weapons  at  ready  Posing  for 
photographs  seemed  routine  to  them. 

Then  I  stood  with  them  and  had  my  pic- 
ture taken    It  was  all  most  unwarltke 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  atmosphere  was 
perfectly  serious,  too.  Shots  are  often  ex- 
changed between  freedom  fighters  and  Paki- 
stan Army  soldiers  Men  on  both  sides  do  get 
killed  at  Just  such  places. 

The  leader  of  the  freedom  unit  was  24 
years  old.  He  spoke  English.  He  wore  a 
wraparound  sarong  and  sandals.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  looked  twice  as  old. 

ONCE    A    REGULAR 

The  leader  said  he  was  once  in  the  regular 
Pakistan  Army  In  West  Pakistan  He  was 
sent  to  East  Pakistan  and  crossed  Into  In- 
dian territory  two  months  ago 

In  addition  to  vintage  rifles,  one  soldier 
had  a  mortar  tube  and  several  n.ortar 
rounds.  Some  of  the  men  were  former  Paki- 
stani soldiers,  but  others  were  Just  farmers 
in  bits  of  uniforms  donated  by  Indian 
friends 

""He  knows  only  how  to  Are  a  rifle,"  said 
the  leader,  pointing  to  one  of  the  group. 

Asked  how  long  It  has  been  since  they 
had  operated  Inside  Pakistan  territory,  they 
all  started  talking  at  once. 

"'I  h&\-e  been  across  as  far  as  Kushtla,  60 
miles  from  here,"  said  one. 
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"I  have  been  in  three  times  in  the  past 
month,"  said  another.  "We  flght  and  we  at- 
tack them.  A  few  days  ago  we  killed  20  Pun- 
jabis In  this  area.  We  had  no  losses." 

NIGHT    FIGHTS    PREFERRED 

None  of  the  Bangla  Desh  fighters  made  a 
move  to  attack  an  enemy  unit  reported  Just 
a  few  hundred  yards  farther  up  the  road. 

"We  are  only  40,"  they  said.  "We  prefer 
to  flght  at  night." 

Freedom  fighters  are  not  very  effective, 
at  present,  due  to  lack  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  training.  They  axe  trying  to  rectify  all 
such  shortcomings.  Serious  training  In  spe- 
cial camps  is  under  way. 

Meanwhile,  even  under  present  limitations 
they  help  remind  people  In  East  Pakistan 
that  the  Bangla  Desh  cause  still  lives  and 
some  resistance  continues. 

They  go  back  and  forth  In  bands  of  5.  10, 
or  15.  Often  they  wear  no  uniforms.  They 
disguise  themselves  as  farmers  or  refugees. 

REFUGEE    FARMERS 

Many  refugee  farmers  on  the  Indian  side 
of  the  border  wait  for  an  all-clear  signal 
from  freedom-fighter  scouts  before  going 
back  to  Pakistan  to  work  their  nearby  fields. 
A  g^roup  of  about  50  such  farmers  sat  under 
a  tree  and  watched  me  take  my  International 
walk  On  the  return  trip,  I  stopped  for  a 
chat. 

"Most  days  we  can  go  across  to  till  our 
fields.  "  they  said.  "But  today  Punjabi  soldiers 
are  there  and  we  must  wait." 

Although  this  particular  Jaunt  had  Its 
comic  aspects,  freedom  fighters  are  a  serious 
symbol  of  East  Pakistani  determination  to 
resist  what  they  regard  as  deliberate  govern- 
ment mistreatment. 

SPECIAL  MANGO  GROVE 

A  short  distance  beyond  where  we  stood 
is  a  mango  grove  where  the  free  Bangla  Desh 
government  was  officially  established  on 
Pakistan  soil  on  April  17.  It  Is  proudly 
referred  to  as  "Mujlb  Nagar,"  or  Mujlb's 
capital.  "Mujlb  "  Is  a  popular  name  for  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  leader  of  the  Awami 
League  which  won  all  seats  In  East  Pakistan 
elections  late  last  year. 

Moreover,  a  group  of  freedom  fighters  re- 
turned from  a  raid  last  week  with  three 
"enemy  "  bodies,  including  one  major  and 
a  captured  Jeep 

District  freedom  fighters  are  reported  to 
comprise  between  100  and  200  men,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  back  to  East  Pakistan  per- 
manently to  flght  and  sabotage 

FRONTIER  OPEN 

Going  back  and  forth  Is  still  an  easy  proc- 
ess since  Indian  officials  consider  the  border 
open,  and  Nadia  district  has  only  a  dozen 
police  posts  along  its  entire  135-mlle  fron- 
tier 

On  the  Pakistan  side,  however,  the  Army 
has  built  trenches  and  bunkers  at  some 
points.  It  reportedly  is  setting  up  a  cleared 
strip  five  miles  deep  to  control  freedom- 
fighter  incursions  and  perhaps  refugee  out- 
fiow  as  well. 

One  of  the  chief  entry  points  at  Shlkarpur, 
60  miles  north,  has  been  closed,  and  refugees 
must  detour  elsewhere. 

Official  sources  here  say  five  full  divisions 
of  the  Pakistan  Army — about  125.000  men — 
have  been  moved  from  West  Pakistan  to  the 
east.  This  Is  at  least  partly  to  offset  the 
freedom-fighter  threat  In  addition  to  restor- 
ing order  and  Intimidating  or  even  ejecting 
unwanted  segments  of  the  East  Pakistan 
population. 

EASTERNERS  WEEDED  OtTT 

The  belief  here  is  that  no  more  soldiers 
or  officers  from  E^t  Pakistan  remain  In 
the  Pakistan  Army  today.  They  either  have 
deserted  to  support  the  Bangla  Desh  inde- 
pendence cause — or  have  been  weeded  out  by 
West  Pakistan  officers  as  security  risks. 

Of  more  than  5  million  refugees  In  India, 
the  great  proportion  are  farmers  and  small 
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shopkeepers,  little  inclined  to  participate  In 
the  hghtlng  But  there  also  are  sprinklings 
of  teachers,  students,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  high-ranking  government  officers 
who  are  helping  keep  Bangla  Desh  resistance 
alive. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  23,  1971) 

Fifty  to  Sixty  Pakistan  Soldiers  Said  To 
Enter  Hospital  Daily 

Dacca.  Pakistan,  June  22. — Between  50 
and  60  seriously  wounded  Pakistani  soldiers 
are  being  brought  to  the  Army  hospital  in 
Dacca  every  day,  foreign  diplomatic  sources 
said  here  tonight. 

Travelers  from  other  towns  spoke  of  con- 
tinuing Bengali  resistance  In  East  Pakistan. 

But  Pakistan  military  sources  In  Dacca 
insist  that  the  12-week-old  undeclared  civil 
war  is  at  an  end  except  for  some  Intrusions 
In  the  Fenl  area  south  of  Comllla  near  the 
Indian  border. 

The  views  of  the  government  and  foreign- 
ers on  what  Is  happening  outside  Dacca  are 
Irreconcilable. 

POLICE  DRIVEN  OtrT 

A  visitor  from  Tangall,  50  miles  north- 
west of  Dacca,  said  that  police,  who  had 
taken  over  the  town  from  the  Army,  were 
driven  out  temporarily  by  liberation  forces 
over  the  weekend. 

He  said  he  believed  the  raiding  party 
finally  retreated  to  Madhupur  Forest,  a  40- 
mlle-long  wooded  belt  running  south  from 
Mymenslngh,  which  Is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  hideout  of  the  Muktl  PouJ  or  libera- 
tion army. 

Four  correspondents  who  arrived  In  Dacca 
yesterday  are  the  first  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn unescorted  since  the  exoulslon  of  35 
reporters  after  the  Army  crackdown  March  25. 

eight  BOMBING  INCIDENTS 

Dacca  Is  believed  to  be  the  safest  town 
In  E:ast  Pakistan  despite  eight  bombing  in- 
cidents which  marked  the  visit  here  of  Prince 
Sadruddln  Aga  Khan,  United  Nations  high 
commissioner  for  refugees,  a  week  ago. 

But  efforts  by  the  martial  law  authorities 
to  bring  the  situation  back  to  normal  still 
encounter  Bengali  resistance. 

Civil  servants  receive  "warnings"  by  post 
and  shrouds  have  been  delivered  to  under- 
line the  threats.  Warnings  sometimes  have 
been  posted  In  envelopes  used  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan. 

Foreigners  say  few  Bengali  police  survived 
the  massive  mutinies  at  the  end  of  March 
and  Blharls  (non-Bengali  Muslims)  have 
been  recruited  to  replace  them.  About  5,000 
West  Pakistani  police  have  also  been  sent 
in. 

correspondent's  car  stopped 

Dacca's  police  chief,  a  Bengali,  was  retired 
and  then  vanished  In  April.  Mixed  Bengali 
and  East  Pakistan  police  patrols  stopped  a 
correspondent's  car  twice  on  Its  first  drive 
around  the  city. 

Since  March  It  has  been  decreed  that  all 
car  number  plates  must  be  In  Enpllsh — ap- 
parently reflecting  the  Inability  of  many 
police  and  troops  to  read  Bencail.  in  which 
all   vehicles  were  previously   numbered. 

East  Pakistan  appeared  Imoresslvely  peace- 
ful from  the  air  approaching  Dacca,  but  on 
the  road  from  the  airport  It  seemed  that  the 
population  bad  been  cut  by  one-third.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  stores  on  the  almort  road 
were  closed.  ar>d  In  the  market  area  along 
Nawabpur  road.  t>'rough  the  crowds  and 
rickshaws,  the  usual  Bengali  animation  was 
lacking. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  June  24. 1971 1 
Aid  Experts  Fear  Famine  in  Pakistan;  Mil- 
lion-Ton   Shortage  ln   Rice   Is  Expected 
IN  War-Torn  East 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan,  June  23. — The  75 
million  poverty-ridden  Bengalis  of  East  Pak- 
istan, their  province's  economy  smashed  by 
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civil  war,  are  threatened  by  famine  In  two 
months 

That  is  the  view  here  of  agricultural  ex- 
perts who  say  they  expect  a  shortage  of  al- 
most a  million  tons  of  rice.  They  warn 
that  a  delay  In  the  monsoon  rains  could 
worsen  the  harvest  East  Pakistan  already 
Is  seeking  two  million  tons  of  food  grain 
from  abroad. 

Although  the  ports  are  expected  to  have 
facilities  to  handle  food  grain  cargoes,  in- 
land transportation  has  been  disrupted, 
making  food  distribution  difficult. 

vulnerable  railroad 

The  mam  railroad  runs  for  75  miles  along 
the  Indian  border  where  dissidents  easily 
can  sabotage  It. 

Just  three  months  ago  President  A.  M. 
Yahya  Kahn  ordered  troope  Into  Pakistan's 
eastern  province  to  crush  Elengalt  secessionist 
forces  led  by  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and 
his  Awaml  League.  Sheikh  Mujlb  is  now  In 
Jail  In  West  Pakistan. 

Dacca,  the  East  Pakistan  c&pltal,  once  the 
home  of  almost  a  million  persons,  has  been 
abandoned  by  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing 
to  the  countryside  and  to  India. 
uncluttered  streets 

For  lack  of  people  In  the  streets,  the  side- 
walks are  uncluttered.  For  lack  of  automo- 
biles on  the  roads,  the  traffic  Jams  have 
disappeared. 

"There  is  fear  and  mistrust  here,"  said  a 
United  Nations  official,  trying  to  get  facts  on 
which  to  base  a  relief  program. 

To  root  out  bomb  throwers.  West  Paktst&n 
pK>llce,  who  cannot  speak  Bengali,  search  the 
autos  of  residents  who  speak  only  that  lan- 
guage. Guards  at  the  cable  office  search  pa- 
trons for  matches  and  lighters  to  avert 
arson. 

confiscated  razors 

In  Chlttagong,  the  port  to  the  south,  pas- 
sengers about  to  board  a  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airlines  flight  to  Dacca  must  give 
up  razors  and  blades   to  security   guards. 

Bengali  friends  warn  newcomers  of  tapped 
telephones.  A  World  Bank  official,  who  called 
on  a  local  businessm&n,  was  followed  into 
the  office  minutes  after  his  departure  by 
West  Pakistani  intelligence  agents,  who  de- 
manded to  know  what  the  businessman  told 
the  visitor. 

Politicians  are  afraid  to  come  out  of  hid- 
ing to  start  the  political  reconciliation  that 
President  Yahya  has  said  he  wants. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  24,  1971) 

Dacca:  East  Pakistan's  Sullen 
BUT  Pacified  Capital 
(By  Martin  Wollacott) 

Dacca.  June  23. — The  capital  of  East  Pak- 
istan Is  a  sullen  but  pacified  city  which  has 
seen  little  trouble  in  the  past  few  weeks 
other  than  sporadic  bomb  throwing. 

But  outside  Dacca  and  not  only  In  the 
border  regions,  the  army  still  faces  the  al- 
most Impossible  task  of  guarding  a  vulner- 
able communications  system  and  rural 
economy  against  sabotage  by  the  guerrillas 
of  the  Muktl  PouJ,  the  Bangla  Desh  gov- 
ernment In  exile  The  Muktl  Fouj  still  have 
bases  In  the  interior  of  the  province. 

According  to  diplomatic  sources,  one  base 
which  is  yet  to  prove  particularly  effective 
is  believed  to  be  situated  In  the  Qoapalganj 
swamp  area  In  the  south  of  F&rtdpur  District 
There  are  also  Muktl  PouJ  in  the  Madhupur 
forest  reserve  almost  In  the  center  of  the 
country  between  Dacca  and  Mymenslngh. 

One  report  indicated  that  Awami  League 
fighters  emerged  from  the  reserve  at  tbe  end 
of  last  week  and  occupied  the  small  town 
of  Tangall  to  the  south  of  It,  forcing  the 
police  to  withdraw.  Tbe  army  Ifvter  regar- 
rlsoned  the  town. 

From  all  along  East  Pakistan's  2.500-mile 
border  with  India  come  reports  of  mining, 
mortaring  and  shelling,  particularly  from  the 
Fenl    area    southeast    of    Dacca    where    the 
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closeness  to  the  border  of  the  road  and  rail 
line  and  the  configuration  of  the  border  itseU 
give  advantages  to  the  Mukti  FouJ. 

USELESS    RAIL    LINK 

The  rail  link  between  Chlttagong  and 
Dacca  Is  still  largely  useless  because  of  the 
destruction  of  a  major  bridge  In  this  area, 
and  even  when  this  is  repaired  the  line  will 
clearly  be  vulnerable  to  fresh  raids. 

Other  main  trouble  spots  are  In  the  Jessore 
area  near  the  western  border  and  in  Sylhet 
where  two  British  planters  were  kidnapped 
by  the  guerrillas 

All  but  one  or  two  of  the  two  dozen 
British  planters  who  were  still  running  plan- 
caticns  ;n  the  area  have  now  left  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  High  Commission  The 
prcspects  for  the  tea  Industry,  which  saves 
Pakistan  a  fair  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
now  look  even  more  dismal  than  they  did 
before 

There  have  been  few.  If  any.  reports  of 
actual  engagements  between  the  army  and 
Mukti  Pouj  Road  mines,  grenades  and  the 
occasional  small  ambush,  plus  mostly  un- 
successful demolition  attempts  on  bridges 
are  the  basic  pattern. 

The  Pakistani  army  claims  to  be  largely 
undisturbed  by  such  pinpricks  But  quite 
apart  from  their  effect  on  the  country's  com- 
munication system  and  Its  economy,  the 
military  hospital  here,  according  to  one  re- 
port. IS  taking  in  some  40  or  50  casualties  a 
day  from  the  whole  province. 

There  is  no  confirmation  of  this  figure, 
which  has  been  received  In  a  roundabout  way 
bv  a  dtplomaUc  source  But  even  if  it  is 
slashed  by  half  or  two-thirds  it  stiU  provides 
an  indication  of  what  is  happening. 

CTJKFTW    CONTINtTES 

The  curfew,  though  lifted  in  Dacca,  still  is 
in  effect  in  most  of  the  province's  district 
capitals,  particularly  in  those  districts  bor- 
dering India  In  some  like  Rajshahl  the  army 
is  dug  in  In  the  center  of  the  town. 

One  recent  visitor  to  Rajshahl.  a  few  miles 
from  the  Indian  border,  said  there  were  three 
explosions  In  the  three  days  he  was  there 

Although  one  of  the  explosions  was  said 
to  have  been  a  mortar  shell  from  the  Indian 
side,  troops  In  that  area,  the  visitor  said, 
were  Just  encountering  their  first  landmines 
on  the  roads  north  of  Rajshahl. 

Schools  remain  closed  in  many  towns  and 
virtually  all  western  aid  projects  are  In  sus- 
pension. Diplomatic  sources  say  that  Western 
technicians  have  been  stopped  In  the  streets 
In  Dacca  and  warned  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  remain. 

Bengali  civil  servants  still  at  their  posts 
have  received  letters  urging  their  nonco- 
operatlon   with   the  guerrillas 

Apart  from  general  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy there  Is  the  looming  problem  of  famine 
Pakistan  government  statements  that  there 
Is  enough  food  In  the  province  are  correct 
Experts  say  there  Is  approximately  two 
months"  supply  of  food  grains  In  silos  and 
stores  around  the  country.  Distribution  is 
the  snag.  The  United  States  has  provided  the 
foreign  exchange  for  the  hiring  of  coastal 
vessels  with  crews  from  other  countries,  but 
none  of  these  have  yet  appeared. 

NO    ALTE>NATIVK 

Observers  here  see  no  alternative  for  the 
government  of  President  Tshya  Khan  but  to 
continue   military    occupation    and   control. 

The  new  police  force,  largely  recruited  from 
Blharls  and  from  West  Pakistan,  is  still  only 
about  15.000  strong  whereas  the  province  In 
normal  times  had  a  police  force  of  some 
35,000.  and  these  are  not  normal  times 

Dacca  is.  as  the  government  claims,  now 
a  quiet  city,  although  a  bomb  thrown  out- 
side the  Intercontinental  Hotel  some  days 
ago  narrowly  missed  a  British  Jute  buyer 
and  blew  up  the  car  he  was  about  to  enter. 

Dacca  Is  rather  too  quiet  for  a  Bengal  city 
There  are  portraits  of  President  Yahya  on 
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sale  in  the  bazaar.  But  the  people  appear 
sulky  and  drained  of  emotion 

Unexfiecledly  they  cjme  up  to  you  in  pub- 
lic places  and  tell  you  where  you  must  go. 
to  Jaganath  or  Iqbal  Uni\ersity  hall.s.  to  the 
now  razed  Hindu  shanty-town  at  Shakhari 
and  so  on.  Some  e\en  make  out  lists  on  bits 
of  paper  In  Jaganalh  Hail  a  small  boy  points 
out  what  could  be  bloodstaiiis  on  the  steps 

The  hostility  may  now  be  burled  but.  as 
one  observer  said,  it's  going  to  need  a  miracle 
to   reconcile   iliese   people. 

Indian  Aide  Unclear  on  Arms  Shipment 

New  Delhi.  June  23  -Indian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh  said  tod.iy  that  If  the 
United  States  is  shipping  munitions  to  Pak- 
istan, "it  is  a  clear  departure  from  the  as- 
surances given  me  " 

Singh  was  commenting  on  State  Depart- 
ment acknowledgement  yesterday  that  two 
Pakistani  freighters  recently  left  'the  United 
.States  with  arms  and  other  military  supplies 
The  State  Department  said  the  arms  were 
purchased  before  the  ban  went  Into  effect 
.March  25 

The  Nixon  Administration  had  announced 
a  ban  on  military  supplies  to  Pakistan  after 
the  government  of  President  Yahya  Khan 
moved  to  crush  the  eastern  province's  self- 
rule  movement  with   troops  in  March. 

Singh  returned  today  from  a  15-nation 
tour,  during  which  he  conferred  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Meanwhile.  Indian  members  of  Parliament 
today  demonstrated  outside  the  Americsui 
Embassy  in  protest  against  the  U.S.  arms 
shipment. 

New  Relief  Group  Asked  fob  World 
Paris.  June  23  —A  call  for  a  new  world 
relief  agency  for  natural  disasters  able  to 
draw  on  t.u  international  volunteer  corps 
was  made  here  todav  by  an  official  of  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. 

Michel  Cepede  of  Prance  proposed  that 
recognized  nongovernmental  organizations 
group  held  by  .security  police  on  and  sign  a 
convention  with  the  United  Nations 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Fact  and  Fantasy  SwrrcH  at  East  Pakistan 

Border 

(By  Henry  S   Hayward) 

Dacca.  Pakistan  —Oolng  to  East  Pakistan 
after  a  week  In  West  Bengal  Is  like  walking 
through  the  looking  glass. 

Suddenly  everything  is  reversed.  What  you 
were  told  in  Calcutta  about  fleeing  refugees 
becomes  untrue  in  the  Dacca  version  of 
events 

Similar  reversals  apply  to  all  the  other 
great  problems  that  beset  Pakistan  today 
You  begin  to  wonder  which  side  Is  the 
world  of  reality  and  which  of  fantasy — and 
whether  the  Mad  Hatter  Is  the  information 
officer  on  the  Pakistani  or  Indian  side  of  the 
border. 

This  might  be  ludicrous  If  so  much  were 
not  at  stake  on  both  sides.  There  is  the 
plight  of  the  miserable  tide  of  humaTlty 
which  swept  out  of  East  Pakistan  Into  the 
eastern  provinces  of  India. 

And  there  is  Pakistan's  reputation  before 
the  world,  which  has  been  heavily  Impugned 
during  the  recent  months  of  Internal  strife 
and  dislocation. 

So  one  comes  here — among  the  first  foreign 
correspondents  to  be  readmitted — to  see  for 
oneself. 

WHAT    REFUGEES? 

Here  and  in  Karachi  what  everyone  In 
India  calls  refugees  are  not  admitted  to  be 
refugees  at  all  They  are  called  displaced 
persons — "poor,  mistaken  people  who  lis- 
tened   to   false   propaganda,    then   panicked 
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and  fled  out  of  sheer  fear  when  they  need 
not  have  left  at  all" 

Here  they  say  displaced  persons  are  wel- 
come to  retur.i  regardless  of  casle.  creed,  or 
religion  Pakistan's  Pre.^ident  Yahya  K'lan 
hlm-self  tias  said  so  .And  some  are  indeed 
c  iming  back— according  to  government  re- 
ports— although  the  nnm'oers  still  are  in  the 
low  thousands  compared  with  the  millions 
who  fled 

India,  however,  is  accused  here  of  holding 
refugees  by  shipping  them  to  the  interior  on 
the  grounds  that  border  area  camps  are  over- 
crowded. 

To  Dacca  from  Karachi  by  air  now  takes 
over  SIX  hours— almost  as  long  as  a  North 
Atlantic  cr.jssing — because  Pakistan's  planes 
must  detour  around  the  entire  Indian  sub- 
continent to  i,paii  tlie  1.200  miles  between 
the  two  wings  of  Pakistan. 

Below,  the  fields  shimmer  with  water,  and 
one  remeinbera  the  great  cyclone  and  t;dal 
wave  that  devastated  the  Ganges  estuary 
only  last  November 

At  that  time  the  storm  seemed  the  grea.est 
calamity  that  could  hit  this  area  Yet  within 
months  this  catastrophe  of  nature  was  ex- 
ceeded in  ml.^lortune  by  a  manmade  disas-er 
that  already  has  altered  the  lives  of  millions, 
brought  India  and  Pakistan  close  to  conilict, 
and  threatened  the  stability  of  South  Asia 

At  the  Dacca  air  terminal,  where  last 
November  throngs  of  Pakistani  spectators 
crowded  airport  corridors  and  lined  the  r.iil- 
ings  of  .1  rooftop  lookout  both  night  and  day, 
there  now  are  no  spectators 

Dacca  Airport  is  closely  guarded  and  re- 
stricted to  persons  actually  arriving  and  de- 
parting: It  no  longer  is  for  those  who  wish  to 
watch  in  idle  curiosity  planes  and  passengers 
coming  and  going 

On  the  way  into  town  taxi  fare  has  doubled 
in  the  past  six  months  The  driver  complains 
that  gasoline  prices  have  risen  and  business 
is  poor  Traffic  is  half  what  it  was  formerly  — 
and  all  the  roadside  clutter  and  Jumble  of 
carts,  cars,  buses  and  stalls  has  been  swept 
away. 

It  Is  neater,  quieter,  cleaner — but  it  is  not 
the  Dacca  of  old 

DACCA     NOT     "DESERTED" 

Dacca,  they  said  in  Calcutta,  is  a  deserted 
city.  This  is  not  true.  It  Is  not  deserted;  but 
it  does  appear  greatly  diminished  in  popula- 
tion and  activity.  Downtown  traffic  is  light 
compared   with   before   the    trouble   started 

Such  surface  differences  as  these  are  easy 
to  spot — and  perhaps  not  all  that  significant 

Much  more  difficult  is  sorting  out  the  seri- 
ous but  utterly  divergent  claims  of  Paki- 
stan's government  on  one  side  and  Its  critics 
In   Calcutta   and    New   Delhi   on   the   other 

Pakistanis  feel  they  have  had  a  bad  press 
In  the  outside  world.  They  realize  some  of 
this  Is  due  to  the  high-handed  manner  In 
which  the  foreign  press  was  ejected  from 
Dacca  at  the  height  of  the  Bangla  Desh  up- 
rising A  few  may  even  concede  that  the  re- 
strictions of  prolonged  martial  rule  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  It. 

But  now  the  government  has  decided  to 
let  overseas  newsmen  in  again  to  see  far 
themselves  There  has.  of  course,  been  con- 
siderable time  for  the  Army  and  military 
government  to  tidy  things  up  and  prepare 
cogent  answers  to  obvious  questions. 

"I  hope  you  write  the  truth  about  what  you 
see  in  East  Pakistan. "  said  the  girl  who 
wrote  my  airline  ticket  In  Karachi.  "You 
Americans  have  been  biased  against  tis  so 
far." 

She  had  reached  her  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  controlled  Pakistan  press  reports  and  read- 
ing two  United  States  news  magazines  every 
week. 

"I  hope  you  won't  write  about  Bangla  Desh 
in  your  stories  " 

A  British  businessman  Just  returned  from 
Dacca  said  in  Calcutta.  "There  Is  no  Bangla 
Desh    except    In    the   Imagination   of   some 
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political  exiles  in  Calcutta.  East  Pakistan  Is 
a  going  concern  today  Bangla  Desh  la  not." 
It  Is  true  Bangla  Desh  Is  not  visible  aa  a 
going  concern  on  East  Pakistan  soli  at  pres- 
ent. But  it  manages  to  make  its  presence 
known  nevertheleus. 

BOMB   BLAST   DESCUBKD 

Only  moments  before,  the  same  business- 
man had  been  telling  me  how  he  and  his 
chum  narrowly  missed  injury  Just  outside 
their  Dacca  hotel  when  several  grenade 
bombs  went  off.  They  had  bits  of  shrapnel 
to  show  for  their  near  miss. 

Somebody  out  there  In  the  night  was  mak- 
ing known  his  Bangla  Desh  resistance  senti- 
ments even  at  this  late  date.  The  hotel  now 
has  sectulty  police  on  constant  duty. 

As  further  evidence  of  some  continuing 
Bangla  Desh  activity,  one  also  hears — with- 
out confirmation — that  a  small  but  steady 
stream  of  military  and  civilian  casualties 
reach  Dacca  Hospital  daily. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  25,  1971] 

Grain  Shortage  Expected  To  Hrr  East 

Pakistan  in  Next  Thrke  Months 

(By  Martin  Woollacotft) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — An  Impending 
crisis  In  grain  distribution  Is  expected  to  grip 
Elast  Pakistan  soon,  further  sapping  the 
health  and  resistance  of  much  of  the  war- 
torn  nation's  population. 

E:xperts  on  food  aid  In  Dacca  and  visiting 
teams  of  specialists  say  the  shortages,  ex- 
pected to  begin  appearing  in  the  next  three 
months,  will  claim  most  of  their  victims  from 
among  poor  rural  people. 

The  shortages  will  affect  even  those  parts 
of  the  country  normally  considered  food- 
surplus  areas,  the  experts  agree. 

The  huge  problem  facing  the  government 
and  the  foreign  relief  aid  teams  Is  partly 
one  of  shipping  In  enough  grain.  The  east's 
two  ports.  Chlttagong  and  Khulna,  have  a 
limited  capacity.  In  normal  times  their  best 
processing  rate  has  been  170.000  tons  of  aid 
food  grains  a  month.  Some  experts  here  be- 
lieve that  even  if  the  ports,  now  hit  by  labor 
shortages  and  storage  problems,  can  retich 
this  top  capacity.  It  may  not  be  enough. 

But  the  crux  of  the  problem  Is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  grain.  Officials  here  are  less  wor- 
ried about  physical  damage  to  the  communi- 
cations network  or  shortages  of  ships,  boats 
and  road  vehicles  than  they  are  about  the 
capacity  of  the  administrative  machinery. 

One  aid  official  commented  that  the  major 
problem  Is  always  organization  and  man- 
agement, and  that  the  provincial  government 
of  East  Pakistan  is  one  of  the  weakest  In  the 
world  at  the  best  of  times. 

September  Is  the  month  In  which  the  crisis 
may  begin.  In  September  the  rice  crop  now 
being  planted  will  be  harvested.  This  crop 
normally  accounts  for  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  east's  annual  production  of  about  11.5 
million  tons  of  food  grains. 

Even  the  government  estimates  that  this 
harvest  will  be  10  per  cent  below  normal 
because  of  haphazard  planting  and  the  flight 
to  India  of  peasants  and  of  financiers,  who 
give  necessary  credit  to  peasant  families  at 
planting  time. 

Some  aid  officials  believe  that  the  shortfall 
could  be  significantly  higher  and  that  It  will 
not  be  offset  either  by  the  unusually  good 
winter  crop  Just  being  harvested  or  by  the 
absence  of  several  millions  of  the  population, 
who  have  become  refugees  In  India. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  26,  1971 1 

Pear  Still  Reigns  in  Dacca  3  Months  After 

THE  Onslaught 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
Dacca.  June  25. — People  talk  with  foreign- 
ers In  a  whisper  and  keep  looking  behind 
them  to  see  if  any  one  is  listening.  Soldiers 
and  special  police — brought  from  West  Paki- 
stan, more  than  1,000  miles  away — stop  and 
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search  cars  and  buses  and  people  carrying 
bundles. 

Arrests  are  made  and  denied.  When  fami- 
lies aak  the  martial-law  authorities  what  has 
happened  to  a  son  or  father,  the  army  replies 
that  be  was  released  after  questioning  and 
that  if  he  has  not  returned  home,  then  maybe 
he  has  fled  to  India. 

Many  people  listen  to  the  clandestine 
Bangla  Desh  (Bengal  Nation)  radio  every  day, 
although  the  penalties  are  severe. 

This  is  the  nervous  and  unhappy  flavor  of 
Dacca,  capital  of  East  I>akistan,  three  months 
after  the  army  launched  its  offensive  to  try 
to  crush  the  Bengali  autonomy  movement 
throughout  the  province. 

The  army  is  clearly  in  control  of  this  city, 
but  "normality" — the  word  the  Government 
uses  to  describe  conditions  here —  does  not 
exist. 

Dacca  today  can  best  be  described  as  a  city 
under  the  occupation  of  a  military  force  that 
rules  by  strength,  intimidation  and  terror, 
but  which  has  been  unable  to  revive  an  effec- 
tive civil  administration. 

Only  about  half  of  Dacca's  million  and  a 
half  people  are  here.  Most  of  the  others  have 
fled  to  the  Interior  or  to  India  and  many 
thousands — no  one  knows  the  exact  num- 
ber— have  been  killed  by  the  army. 

Although  people  are  trickling  back  to  the 
city,  a  great  many  shops  are  still  cloeed.  Most 
of  those  that  open  close  before  dark  out  of 
fear  of  looting  and  harassment  by  the  mili- 
tary and  those  civilians  working  with  the 
military. 

RUBBLE  CI  .EARED  AW  AT 

Traffic  Is  thin.  At  times  of  day  that  were 
once  rush  hours,  cars  move  with  relative  ease 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  city. 
In  the  past  they  would  have  been  delayed 
for  as  long  as  an  hour. 

This  week,  for  the  first  time  since  the  army 
assault  began  on  March  25.  the  Government 
has  permitted  foreign  newsmen  to  enter  East 
Pakistan  and  travel  around  unescorted. 

Much  of  the  rubble  from  the  attack,  car- 
ried out  with  tanks  and  rockets  and  other 
heavy  weap>on8.  has  been  cleaned  up  by  the 
authorities.  Enough  remains,  however,  to 
suggest  the  havoc  that  prevaUed  in  the  city. 

The  foreign  community  here  has  come  to 
refer  wryly  to  the  rased  areas  as  "Punjabi 
urban  renewal" — a  reference  to  the  prepon- 
derance of  Punjabis,  or  West  Pakistanis.  In 
the  army. 

The  bulk  of  the  destruction  Is  In  the  old 
city,  the  home  of  most  of  Dacca's  poor.  They 
were  stanch  supporters  of  the  Awaml  League 
party,  which  won  a  majority  In  the  election 
last  December  for  a  National  Assembly  on 
a  platform  of  more  self-rule  for  East  Paki- 
stan. The  party  Is  now  banned. 

ONLT    DEBRIS    REMAINS 

Block  upon  block  once  crowded  with  flimsy 
huts  with  tin  roofs  are  now  long,  empty, 
dusty  fields.  Only  a  heap  of  debris  here  and 
there  Indicates  anjrthlng  once  stood  there. 

Some  brick  and  cement  buildings  that  were 
too  badly  damaged  to  repair  are  being  torn 
down  by  the  Government  to  remove  all  evi- 
dence of  the  holocaust. 

The  authorities  are  In  fact  doing  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  face-lifting.  Bulldoeers 
push  the  wreckage  off  these  charred  plains. 
Bullet  and  shell  gouges  in  nearby  houses  are 
being  patched  and  painted  over. 

There  has  been  patching  and  painting 
also  at  the  university  and  at  the  Bengali 
police  barracks — two  of  the  army's  special 
targets.  But  one  quarter-mile  stretch  of  older, 
one-story  police  barracks  still  looks  as  it  did 
On  the  morning  after  the  attack — burned  and 
smashed  to  the  ground  by  heavy  fire.  An  esti- 
mated 700  Bengali  policemen  were  killed  In 
that  army  attack. 

In  the  old  city  the  authorities  are  erecting 
new  brick  shops  on  some  of  the  razed  areas 
and  leasing  them  to  businessmen.  One  area 
of  wholesale  shopf  that  was  burned  out  Is 
being  rebuilt  by  the  original  owners. 
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"CXUSH    INDIA"    SIGNS 


The  atmosphere  here,  as  it  Is  everywhere 
else.  Is  of  fear.  Some  shopkeepers,  to  keep  the 
army  from  harassing  them,  have  displayed 
signs  in  their  window  that  read  "Crush 
India."  Everybody  flies  the  Pakistani  flag 

Few  people  will  talk  openly  on  the  streets, 
but  as  the  visitor's  car  passes  alongside,  they 
whisper  things  through  the  open  car  window. 
"All  was  burned,"  one  old  man  said  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth. 

Many  Hindu  shopkeepers,  most  of  whom 
sold  sweets,  have  either  fled  or  been  killed. 
Their  shops  have  been  given  to  non -Bengali 
moelems  and  others  who  are  siding  with 
the  army. 

HOUSES    rOR     THE     "LOTAL" 

The  Hindu  minority,  in  ptarticular,  has 
been  harassed  by  the  army.  The  West  Paki- 
stani Moslem  establishment  has  long  con- 
sidered the  Hindus  untrustworthy  people 
whose  real  allegiance  has  been  with  pre- 
dominantly Hindu  India.  Of  the  six  million 
East  Pakistanis  who  have  fled  to  India  to 
escape  the  army,  four  million  or  more  are 
Hindus. 

The  authorities  are  demolishing  Hindu 
temples,  regardless  of  whether  there  are  any 
Hindus  to  use  them. 

The  houses  of  people  who  have  fled — 
whether  Hindus  or  members  of  the  Moslem 
majority — are  being  given  to  "loyal"  citizens. 
In  some  cases,  people  who  are  still  here  have 
been   forced    out   of    their   homes. 

Auto  license  plates  have  been  changed 
from  Bengali  script  to  English,  as  part  of  the 
campaign  to  suppress  Bengali  culture. 

Not  too  many  soldiers  are  visible  on  the 
streets,  but  their  substitutes  are — policemen 
from  West  Pakistan,  dressed  In  charcoal - 
colored  shirts  and  berets.  They  spend  much 
of  their  time  searching  vehicles,  presumably 
for  homemade  bc»nbs  and  other  weapons. 

Bengali  guerrillas  have  been  throwing 
bombs  and  carrying  out  other  terrorist  activ- 
ities in  Dacca,  but  the  insurgency  Is  still 
sporadic  and  not  well  organized. 

Reports  continue  to  circulate  through  the 
city  of  the  army's  picking  up  Bengalis  for 
interrogation,  and  sometimes  klUlng  them. 

Many  of  the  reports,  though  widely  be- 
lieved in  the  foreign  community,  are  hard  to 
confirm  firsthand.  Some,  however  are  vert- 
fled  by  eyewitness  evidence. 

One  senior  civil  servant  and  his  entire 
family  were  taken  recently  to  the  army  can- 
tonment for  questioning.  All  were  later  re- 
leased except  for  his  son.  His  father  has 
been  unable  to  find  out  what  has  happened 
to  his  son,  or  even  what  he  was  charged  with. 

"Now  you  will  see  everything."  a  young 
Bengali  whispered  to  a  foreign  newsman  in 
a  downtown  shop.  "What  they  have  done,  you 
cannot  know.  Women,  everything.  I  an^  a 
Hindu  and  I  have  changed  by  name  to  a 
Christian  one  and  have  put  my  family  in  a 
Christian  house.  We  are  grateful  you  have 
come.  We  are  praying  you  can  help  us." 

(Prom   the   Par   Eastern    Economic    Review. 

June  26,  1971) 

India:  Going  Through  Hbx 

(By  A.  Hariharan) 

New  Delhi. — Names  and  associations  die 
hard.  A  complex  of  ramshackle  barracks  In 
New  Delhi's  fashionable  shopping  area.  Con- 
naught  Place,  Is  still  called  the  Theatre  Com- 
munications Building  in  memory  of  the  days 
after  Peari  Harbour  and  the  Southeast  Asian 
command.  But  today  the  name  would  more 
aptly  apply  to  Calcutta's  Dum  Dnm  airport: 
Its  theatre  concerns  more  than  six  million 
dispossessed,  and  there  are  all  too  few  people 
manning  the  command. 

The  airport  is  threatened  as  a  communi- 
cations centre  by  the  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees camped  In  Its  environs;  but  still  there 
are  American,  British,  German.  Australian, 
Canadian  and  Russian  pilots.  Giant  transport 
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aircraft  like  the  American  C-1308  bring  in 
tarpaulin*  and  vaccines,  milk  powder  and 
tenu  and  ferry  uprooted,  alckly  refugees  from 
Ea»t  Pakistan  to  distant  uncluttered  areas  In 
India's  Interior. 

Red  Cross  volunteers,  nurses  and  doctors 
seconded  by  Oxfam  and  CARE  (Co-operative 
for  An>erlcan  Relief  Everywhere ) ,  personnel 
of  the  United  Nations  high  commission  for 
refugees,  medical  and  nursing  staff  from 
every  part  of  India  rub  shoulders  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  nl^ht.  It  is  a  scene  of  dedi- 
cation and  tenderness,  of  people  concen- 
trating on  the  immediate  task:  some  relief, 
some  succour,  in  a  desert  of  indifference. 

Many  people  here  are  asking  what  exactly 
Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Indira  Oandhl  had  in 
mind  when  she  said  in  the  upper  house  of 
parliament,  "we  will  have  to  go  through  hell 
to  meet  the  situation".  Most  people  believe 
India  has  been  trapped  and  cannot  disen- 
tangle Itself.  They  accuse  the  government  of 
having  had  no  clear  policy  on  Bangla  Desh. 
Criticism  ranges  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other;  some  ask  why  New  Delhi  did  not  close 
the  whole  border  to  stop  any  refugees  from 
entering  and  others  assert  that  the  Indian 
army  should  have  marched  into  East  Paki- 
stan on  March  26. 

In  Washington,  Foreign  Minister  Swaran 
Singh  was  closely  questioned  on  the  possi- 
bility of  India  going  to  war  with  Pakistan 
over  the  return  of  the  refugees  to  a  safe 
Bangla  Desh.  While  saying  a  confrontation 
was  not  necessary  he  has  not  ruled  out  armed 
intervention.  Correspondents  of  British  news- 
papers on  the  border  report  the  grovrtng 
number  of  border  skirmishes  could  lead  to  a 
conflagration.  Defence  Minister  JagJIvan  Ram 
said  In  parliament  that  some  78  personnel 
of  the  Indian  Border  Security  force  and  ci- 
vilians had  been  killed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  turmoil  in  East  Bangal.  In  bunkers 
on  the  border  regular  Indian  troops  can  be 
seen  billeted  along  with  khaki  uniformed 
men  of  Bangla  Desh,  volunteers  presumably 
getting  training  in  the  use  of  weapons. 

The  Pakistan  High  Commission  in  New 
Delhi  has  been  putting  out  stories  stating 
that  thousands  of  refugees  have  begun  to 
return  to  East  Pakistan.  But  according  to 
Indian  military  Intelligence  which  has  been 
regularly  intercepting  messages  between 
western  and  eastern  Pakistan,  a  few  recep- 
tion centres  were  opened  and  some  unwill- 
ing people  held  captive  to  impress  the  UN 
high  oommlssloner  for  refugees  who  visited 
East  Bengal  last  week. 

Reportedly  the  Pakistan  armed  forces  have 
followed  a  scorched  earth  policy  and  de- 
stroyed all  Tillages  in  a  five-mile  belt  along 
the  border  with  India.  This  has  prevented 
many  from  leaving  Pakistan. 

Yet.  despite  International  caution  politi- 
cally, India  has  not  had  such  sympathetic 
reporting  In  the  Western  press  since  the  as- 
sassination of  Oandhl  and  the  death  of 
Nehru.  World  opinion  has  largely  been  with 
India,  though  some  nations  have  not  ex- 
pressed their  convictions  openly  for  fear  of 
aggravating  the  present  tensions.  If  public 
opinion  has  any  Influence  America  and  Brit- 
ain, even  if  they  don't  publicly  do  so.  may 
well  begin  to  whisper  in  Yahya's  ears  "We've 
had  enough".  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  the 
big  powers  will  act  decisively:  and  few  of 
them  are  likely  to  welcome  chaos  in  both 
wings  of  Pakistan. 

Even  If  India's  pleadings  abroad  fall  on 
deaf  ears  obeervers  here  expect  the  collapse 
of  Pakistan  because  of  the  intolerable  situa- 
tion It  baa  created  for  itself  in  the  eastern 
wing.  General  Tlkka  Khan  has  been  quoted 
aa  saying,  "We  will  reduce  you  to  a  minor- 
ity." If,  aa  some  reports  claim,  a  million  have 
died  at  the  army's  hands,  and  eight  million 
in  all  flee  to  India,  bu  prediction  could 
"come  true" — in  which  case  PPP  (Pakistan 
People's  Party)  leader  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto 
could  legitimately  claim  the  office  of  prime 
miiUster    of    Pakistan.    But    stUl    the    west 
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probably  could  not  long  keep  the  east  under 
for  long. 

One  Immediate  outcome  of  the  tours  round 
foreign  capitals  could  be  a  decision  by  New 
Delhi  to  recognise  Bangla  Desh.  This  could 
entail  open  assistance  to  the  Muktl  PauJ 
(East  Bengali  liberation  forces)  without  In- 
dian troops  actually  taking  part  in  the  fight- 
ing. But  this  would  not  solve  India's  main 
problem — how  to  return  the  six  million  ref- 
ugees in  reasonable  safety.  The  hawks  in  In- 
dia favour  a  limited  punitive  expedition 
which  would  "liberate"  some  of  the  border 
districts  of  East  Bengal,  from  which  the  bulk 
of  the  refugees  have  oome.  India  has  avoided 
war  with  Pakistan  lor  three  months:  Mrs. 
Oandhl's  critics  say  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  than  supporting  six  million  people 

India  is  already  facing  an  unprecedented 
crisis.  Almost  every  kind  of  activity  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  refugee  problem  and 
the  new  tensions  it  has  created  in  eastern 
India.  The  government  of  West  Bengal  is  on 
the  verge  of  declaring  a  state  of  emergency. 
There  is  also  a  proposal  to  arm  the  ruling 
communist  party's  cadres  to  help  the  police 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  event  of  a 
communal  outbreak  arising  from  the  influx 
of  refugees  and  their  stories  of  atrocities 
against  the  minorities  in  East  Pakistan.  The 
talk  in  India's  hardest-hit.  overcrowded  state 
is  not  whether  war — but  when. 

UNrrxD   Nations:    Crxtzl   RxsraMNT 
(By  Louis  Halasz) 

New  Yo«k. — Some  three  months,  six  mil- 
lion refugees  and  many  thousand  deaths 
after  Pakistan's  President  Yahya  Khan  or- 
dered the  army  to  "normalise"  the  situa- 
tion in  East  Bengal  within  48  hours,  the  great 
powers  and  the  United  Nations  are  as  unwill- 
ing to  involve  themselves  with  the  politics 
of  Pakistan's  tragedy  as  they  have  been  irom 
the  beginning. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  unparalleled 
catastrophe  left  humanltaran  instincts,  or 
the  rudimentary  disaster -assistance  ma- 
chinery of  the  UN.  untouched.  To  date  some 
US940  million  worth  of  help,  about  half  of  It 
from  the  United  States,  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  relief  use  under  UN  auspices. 

But,  in  the  wake  of  Indian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Swaran  Singh's  visit  to  the  UN's  head- 
quarters, and  Judging  by  the  many  thou- 
sands of  words  flooding  out  of  the  Indian  and 
Pakistani  missions  here.  It  Is  quite  clear  that 
no  amount  of  humanitarian  help  will  ever 
cope  with  the  problem  unless  there  is  a  polit- 
ical solution.  And  it  Is  evident  also  that, 
falling  considerable  great-power  preasuree  on 
the  Pakistani  government — through  the  UN 
system  or  independent  of  It — there  is  going 
to  be  no  ^leclslve  effort  to  achieve  a  polit- 
ical resolution.  Lack  of  one  will  promote 
the  further  exodus  of  millions  of  Bengiais 
and  Hindus  from  East  Pakistan  into  over- 
crowded India,  bringing  cloeer  the  frightful 
spectre  of  another  war  between  Pakistanis 
and  Indians. 

India's  main  point,  said  Singh,  meeting 
the  press  after  his  talk  with  UN  Secretary 
General  U  Tbant,  is  that  the  tragedy  which 
has  befallen  East  Pakistan  is  a  great  interna- 
tional matter,  and  whatever  India  is  doing  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  East  Bengalis 
fleeing  from  the  West  Pakistani  military  Is 
done  "on  behalf  of  the  International  com- 
munity". 

Put  In  other  words,  the  Indian  contention 
Is  that  the  East  Pakistani  events  constitute 
a  danger  to  international  peace.  This  Is  the 
message  India's  foreign  minister  carried  to 
Moscow,  Bonn,  Paris,  Ottawa,  Washington, 
the  UN  and  London — so  far,  apparently,  to 
no  avail.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  UN  Security 
Council  would  already  have  met  to  discuss 
the  problem:  a  threat  to  international  secu- 
rity U  the  very  thing  which.  In  the  language 
of  the  UN  Charter,  must  trigger  such  a  meet- 
ing. 
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When  asked  If  he  contemplated  a  call 
for  security  council  action,  Singh  was  eva- 
sive. "It  Is  up  to  the  security  council  to  take 
note  of  events,"  he  said,  adding  "it  is  the 
secretary  general  who  could  make  the  move." 
His  response  showed  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  basic  dilemma:  the  great  powers  do  not 
wjh  to  be  put  on  the  sjjot  over  Indo-Pakl- 
stan  relaUcns  in  any  public  meeting  of  the 
security  council.  That  was  the  sad  message 
which  greeted  the  Indian  foreign  minister  In 
the  capitals  he  visited. 

The  Indians  charge  that  the  whole  East 
Pakistani  tragedy  was  caused  on  purpose  by 
West  Pakistan  which.  New  Delhi  claims, 
wants  to  disrupt  the  Indian  economy,  cause 
fratricidal  conflicts  in  the  poor  states  now 
absorbing  the  paralysing  flow  of  millions  of 
refugees,  and  general  chaos  throughout 
India — and  all  on  behalf  of  Peking. 

Pakistanis  here,  including  Ambassador 
Agha  Sfaahi,  dismissed  Singh's  case  indig- 
nantly but  not  entirely  convlnc.ngly.  They 
pointed  out  that  a  general  amnesty  had  been 
declared  and  over  20  reception  centres  set 
up — though  they  did  not  say  how  well  they 
had  been  filed  by  returning  refugees.  They 
also  said  Pakistan  had  asked  UN  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  Prince  Sadruddln  Aga 
Khan  to  visit  refugees  in  India  and  work 
out  a  means  of  mass  repatriation.  The 
prince's  verdict  was  not  perhaps  what  they 
had  hoped,  since  though  he  claimed  condi- 
tions in  East  Pakistan  were  Improving,  he 
flrmly  denied  reports  that  he  bad  said  con- 
ditions were  satisfactory  for  the  refugees  to 
return,  or  that  the  UN  could  guarantee  their 
safety. 

Pakistan  claims  New  Delhi  is  deliberately 
scaring  the  refugees  to  prevent  them  return- 
ing home — a  charge  which,  considering  the 
frightening  cost  to  India  of  their  presence  in 
India,  needs  to  be  proved.  Singh's  clear  warn- 
ing later  in  Washington  that  the  refugee 
influx  threatened  "to  engulf  our  region  in  a 
conflict  the  end  of  which  it  Is  not  easy  to 
predict"  may  have  been  a  bid  to  get  Wash- 
ington moving  in  the  political  field.  But  it 
also  reflects  a  genuine  poeslbiUty. 

Far  from  the  scene,  observers  here  and  In 
Washington  are  in  no  position  to  know  the 
truth.  But  what  is  obvious  is  that  the  great 
powers  which  could  put  on  the  pressures 
needed  to  end  the  tragedy  are  shying  from 
the  task  because  none  is  willing  to  offend 
either  New  Delhi  or  Islamabad. 

Meanwhile  cholera,  gastro-enterltis  and 
survauon  govern  East  PaklsUn.  And  India 
faces  problems  which,  as  Premier  Indira 
Oandhl  eloquently  pointed  out  last  week- 
end, the  outside  world  had  provided  only  a 
tenth  of  the  wherewithal  to  meet.  In  the 
UN's  alrcondltloned  headquarters  in  New 
York,  hearts  may  bleed  but  political  wisdom 
counsels  "restraint". 

(From  the  BalUmore  Sun,  June  27,  1971] 
India    Cautions    Pakistani    Armt:     Bosoek 
Agkkkmknt  roR  Bttttes  Zonk  Is  Said  To  Be 

VlOI^TED 

(By  Pran  Sabharwal) 

New  Delhi,  June  26— India  warned  to- 
night that  while  it  will  not  adopt  a  provoca- 
tive attitude,  it  will  retaliate  with  full  force 
against  any  aggression  from  Pakistan. 

The  oflSclal  spokesman  was  commenting  on 
reports  from  the  India-East  Pakistan  borders 
where,  India  charged,  the  Pakistani  Army 
has  been  violating  Indian  territory. 

The  Pakistan  Army  has  come  up  to  the 
frontier  In  violation  of  an  agreement  that 
the  two  countries  keep  6  miles  between  their 
armies,  the  offlclal  said. 

violations  oiscnasEs 
A  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  At  these  meetings 
Pakistani  Army  officials  admitted  they  had 
violated  the  agreement  by  moving  the  Army 
to  the  borders,  but  said  that  its  place  shortly 
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wUl  be  taken  by  para-mllltary  forces,  the 
ofBclal  added. 

The  former  para-mllltary  forces,  the  East 
Pakistan  Rifles,  which  was  mainly  consti- 
tuted by  the  Bengalis  of  East  PaklstAn,  has 
mutinied  and  the  Pakistani  government  has 
disbanded  the  whole  force.  A  new  force  is 
being  organized  under  a  new  name  with  non- 
Bengali  elements. 

Indira  Oandhl,  the  Indian  prime  minister, 
and  Jag]  Ivan  Ram,  the  defense  minister,  have 
been  visiting  the  borders  with  both  sectors  of 
Pakistan.  And  India  has  alerted  its  Army. 

KASHMIH    TENSION 

For  the  first  time  an  Indian  offlclal  also 
has  referred  to  Kashmir  as  a  likely  area  of 
tension.  He  said  that  in  the  part  of  Kashmir 
under  Pakistani  control,  recruitment  of  guer- 
rillas Is  in  progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pakistani  government  in 
Islamabad  today  lodged  a  protest  with  the 
Indian  High  Commission  (the  equivalent  of 
an  embassy)  there  for  alleged  continued  and 
unprovoked  attacks  by  Indian  Army  on  the 
Pakistan  territory.  It  said  there  were  eight 
Instances  of  violation  in  four  days  between 
June  18  to  21  and  that  this  had  heightened 
tension  in  the  area. 

India  on  the  other  hand  has  charged  that 
49  Indians  were  killed  between  March  25 
and  May  30  along  the  India-East  Pakistan 
border  by  Paklst4uiis  firing  across  the  border. 

Members  of  India's  ruling  party  have  asked 
Mrs.  Oandhl  for  the  liberation  of  Bangla 
Desh.  the  Bengali  Separatists'  name  for  East 
Pakistan. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  response  has  been  to  re- 
Iterate.  "We  are  fully  equipped  to  meet  any 
aggression  and  will  not  be  cowed  by  threats 
from  any  quarter." 

India  has  Imposed  a  night  curfew  along 
part  of  the  border  with  East  Pakistan  to 
check  infiltration  Into  India. 

Tlie  calculated  escalation  on  both  sides 
reflects  that  the  address  by  Pakistan's  presi- 
dent, A.  M.  Yahya  Khan,  to  his  nation  Mon- 
day night  outlining  political  reform  in  Paki- 
stan, Is  not  likely  to  please  either  side. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C  )  Evening  Star. 

Jime  28,  1971) 

Pakistanis  RAm  Bengal  Villages 

(By  Arnold  Zeltlin) 

Dacca,  East  Pakistan. — The  Pakistani 
army  has  attacked  at  least  five  villages  within 
30  miles  of  Dacca  In  the  last  four  days,  kill- 
ing Hindu  men  and  burning  homes  and  mar- 
kets in  pre-dawn  raids,  reliable  sources  said 
today. 

Arriving  at  one  vUlage,  Bolladl,  this  cor- 
respondent passed  an  army  column  leaving 
the  place  and  saw  dead  Hindu  men  and  the 
bazaar   and   houses   burning. 

Prom  nearby  villages,  rifle  fire  could  be 
heard  and  columns  of  smoke  were  rising. 

Residents  of  Bolladl  said  the  raids  started 
Friday,  the  day  after  the  arrival  In  Dacca  of 
four  members  of  the  British  Parliament  in- 
vestigating conditions  in  East  Pakistan  and 
refugee  camps  in  India. 

HINDU    section    ATTACKED 

The  people  in  Bolladl  said  the  soldiers  at- 
tacked the  Hindu  section  of  their  village  at 
4  a.m.  yesterday. 

A  Hindu  woman  held  her  hubsand  In  her 
arms.  He  had  been  shot  In  the  neck.  Another 
sari -clad  woman  moaned  over  the  body  of 
her  husband. 

Across  a  small  creek  in  a  tiny  corrugated 
Iron  house  lay  the  body  of  a  white-haired 
man  with  a  bullet  wound  In  his  back. 

Residents  said  at  least  five  or  six  other 
corpses  were  In  the  village. 

The  commander  of  the  troop  column  iden- 
tified himself  only  as  Col.  Omar.  He  said  his 
men  were  on  a  "routine  patrol"  and  refused 
to  give  details. 
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LOOTING    REPORTED 

He  led  about  two  dozen  men  in  regular 
army  uniforms  carrying  automatic  rifles  and 
ammunition  boxes. 

Two  men  carried  transistor  radios  and 
others  carried  goods  wrapped  in  cloth.  One 
villager  said  the  troops  looted  houses  and 
market  stalls  before  setting  them  ablaze. 

As  they  spoke,  flames  shot  up  from  tin 
shacks.  The  heat  buckled  the  metal  and 
burned  the  underpinnings,  bringing  them  to 
the  ground. 

Women  walled  In  Bengali:  "They  have 
taken  everything." 

Local  Moslems  said  about  100  Hindu  fami- 
lies lived  in  the  area.  Most  had  fled  to  the 
tall  Jute  fields  or  to  nearby  creeks  and  forests. 

The  Moslems  appeared  untouched. 

[Prom  the  Nation  magazine,  June  28,  1971) 

The  Bloody  Surgery   of  Pakistan 

(By  A)daz  Ahmad) 

After  the  arbitrary  suppression  of  the  East 
Pakistan  rebellion  in  1968-69,  a  resurgence 
of  nationalist  sentiment  in  that  Bengali  sec- 
tion of  the  two-part  country  became  in- 
evitable. As  I  predicted  then  (See  Ahmad: 
■  Law  &  Order'  In  Pakistan.  '  TKe  Nation, 
April  14,  1969),  by  imposing  martial  law 
the  ruling  military  regime  was  merely  buy- 
ing time;  the  rebellion  would  go  under- 
ground for  a  couple  of  years,  only  to  emerge 
again  prepared  to  fight  for  the  highest 
stakes.  All  of  that  has  now  come  to  pass. 
The  best  informed  correspondents  estimate 
that  the  genocidal  tactics  of  the  West  Paki- 
stani army  have  cost  Bengal  close  to  half 
a  million  lives.  Indian  sources,  up  to  now 
the  only  sources  available,  claim  that  al- 
ready approximately  3  million  refugees  have 
crossed  the  border,  and  that  thousands  more 
come  over  each  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  movement  that  started  as 
no  more  than  agitation  for  autonomy  has 
grown  into  a  struggle  for  full  liberation. 
Nor  is  this  a  Blafra  type  of  minority  insur- 
rection; East  Pakistan,  though  the  smaller 
land  area,  contains  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation— 75  million — and  these  no  longer  wish 
to  remain  in  the  same  state  with  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  Pakistan  (they  separated 
from  them,  in  any  case,  by  1,0(X)  miles  of 
India.  The  creation  of  an  independent  coun- 
try, Bangla  Desh.  has  for  them  become  both 
necessary  and  inevitable. 

In  West  Pakistan,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
economy  approaches  total  collapse.  With  its 
foreign  exchange  reserves  falling  well  below 
(300  mUllon,  Pakistan  owes  almost  tS  bUllon 
to  Its  many  sponsors.  The  war  in  Bengal 
Is  costing  something  like  $2  million  a  day 
and  the  disruption  of  economic  life  in  East 
Bengal  has  cut  Pakistan's  capacity  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  In  half.  The  government 
has  petitioned  its  Western  supiiorters  to  ad- 
vance another  (1  billion  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  stay  afloat,  perhaps  for  a  year.  But 
even  if  this  additional  aid  were  forthcoming, 
and  one  doubts  that  it  would  be  unless 
formidable  strings  were  attached,  it  would 
again  be  a  matter  of  buying  time.  As  a 
state,  Pakistan  is  in  an  Irreversible  decline, 
its  progressive  disintegration  caused  by  the 
military-bureaucratic  character  of  the  ruling 
groups.  Unless,  however,  a  responsible  and 
humane  international  policy  can  be  formu- 
lated and  enforced  within  the  next  couple 
of  months,  the  drift  of  present  events  will 
lead  to  one  of  the  worst  Asian  tragedies  In 
even  this  most  blood-ridden  of  centuries. 

East  Bengal  and  West  Pakistan  are 
estranged  from  each  other  by  vast  differ- 
ences of  geography,  language  and  culture, 
and  the  relationship  between  the  two  has 
fallen  into  the  classic  colonial  pattern :  West 
Pakistan  dominates  the  military  and  the 
bureaucracy.  East  Bengal  accounts  for  less 
than  16  per  cent  of  the  civil  service  and  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  army;  at  the  higher 
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levels  of  military  officialdom,  it  has  no  rep- 
resentation at  all,  and  that  in  Itself  is  de- 
cisive in  a  military  state  such  as  Pakistan. 

In  addition,  however,  all  the  slgnlfllcant 
industz-lal  and  commercial  concerns  are 
governed  from  West  Pakistan;  Bengal  con- 
trols, if  anything,  the  subsidiaries.  West 
Pakistan  converts  Bengali  resources  to  Its 
own  profit.  According  to  the  official  Planning 
Commission,  (2.6  billion  worth  of  Bengali 
resources  were  transferred  to  West  Pakistan 
between  1948-49  and  1968-69.  In  the  same 
period,  according  to  the  same  sources.  East 
Bengal  produced  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
exports,  but  received  only  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  Imports.  That  this  disparity  has  ac- 
celerated during  the  mUitary  government's 
tenure  Is  also  documented  by  the  Planning 
Commission:  In  1959-60,  per  capita  Income 
in  West  Pakistan  was  32  per  cent  higher  than 
in  Bengal;  ten  years  later,  this  inequality 
had  Increased  to  61  per  cent.  The  effect  of 
economic  exploitation  on  the  development  of 
human  resources  was  also  drastic.  Between 
1947  and  1967.  Bengal's  percentage  of  the 
total  student  enrollment  fell  from  80  to  61 
for  the  primary  schools,  from  53  to  40  for 
the  secondary,  from  60  to  49  for  the  general 
college  and  from  70  to  45  for  the  general 
university  level. 

These  statistics  are  mere  samples;  similar 
ones  could  be  provided  in  such  other  areas 
as  housing,  medicine,  industrial  output, 
relative  price  indexes,  etc.  Thus,  starting 
off  in  1947  as  the  dominant  province,  with 
higher  educational  levels  and  greater  capac- 
ity to  earn  foreign  exchange.  East  Bengal  had 
been  reduced  by  the  late  1960s  to  a  semi- 
colonial  status  wherein  it  served  as  the 
producer  of  raw  materials  for  West  Pakistan 
to  process  and  sell,  and  as  a  consumer  of 
surplus  West  Pakistanti  goods. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  that 
West  Pakistani  ruling  groups  have  built  their 
wealth  and  power  at  the  expense  not  only 
of  Bengal  but  also  of  vast  areas  of  West 
Pakistan  itself.  Accordingly,  nationalist 
movements  exist  within  West  Pakistan,  no- 
tably In  Baluchistan  and  In  the  northwestern 
home  of  the  Pathans.  So.  by  attempting  to 
suppress  the  revoluntlonary  struggle  in  East 
Bengal,  the  army  acts  in  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  rulers  In  West  Pakistan  and  at 
the  oame  time  serves  a  warning  on  militant 
groups  within  West  Pakistan. 

The  relationship  between  Bengal  and  West 
Pakistan  has  eroded  only  gradually.  Between 
1947  and  1958,  while  the  country  was  still 
ruled  by  a  sucesston  of  civilian  coalitions  and 
Bengal  enjoyed  parity,  at  least  on  the  par- 
liamentary level,  Bengali  disaffection  was 
kept  In  check  by  the  illusion  that  the  dis- 
parity In  developmental  investments  and 
professional  recruitment  would  somehow  be 
repaired.  Political  means  had  not  yet  been 
fully  exhausted,  nor  were  the  civil  service 
and  the  army  yet  seen  as  the  only  powerful 
groups  in  the  country.  However,  the  failure 
of  the  feudal  politicians  to  create  represent- 
ative Institutions  of  some  permanence  and 
to  solve  the  central  problem  of  parity  be- 
tween the  two  provinces  placed  an  extraordi- 
nary concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucrats,  and  the  civil  service  became 
the  first  prominent  power  elite  In  the 
country. 

During  the  same  period,  the  introduction 
of  American  arms  aid  threw  the  entire 
political  culture  of  Pakistan  off  balance. 
Coupled  with  a  fear  of  neighboring  India 
that  had  already  been  entrenched  as  a  na- 
tional paranoia,  the  availability  of  weapons 
led  quickly  to  a  thorough  militarization  of 
all  facets  of  national  life.  Then,  in  1958,  the 
army  took  over  directly.  Given  the  almost 
negligible  representation  of  Bengal  in  the 
military  and  the  civil  services.  Bengali  lead- 
ers watched  the  rise  of  the  milltary-bureau- 
cratlc  state  with  great  apprehension:  the  Im- 
position of  martial  law  excluded  Bengal  from 
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all  algnlflcant  levels  of  decision-making 
power.  In  the  preceding  pariumentaxy  dec- 
ade, Bengali  leaders  had  been  demanding  only 
parity  between  tbe  regions — which  waa,  con- 
sidering Bengal's  numerical  majority  and  Its 
superior  capablUty  to  earn  foreign  exchange, 
generous  almoat  to  a  fault.  Now,  they  began 
to  talk  more  and  more  of  provincial  auton- 
omy. They  sUll  hoped  that  some  kind  of 
loose  federal  structure,  giving  each  section 
of  the  country  substantive  control  over  Its 
own  resources  and  planning,  could  resolve 
the  Inter-provlnclal  Impasse.  However,  a  sit- 
uation In  which  Bengal  would  control  Its  own 
resources  was  denned  In  West  Pakistan  as 
secession  and  a  threat  to  the  national  In- 
terest. The  demand  was  rejected  out  of  band. 

Meanwhile,  thanks  in  part  to  the  way 
American  aid  was  dispensed,  the  country's 
economy  took  on  a  monopolistic  structxire 
reminiscent  of  Latin  America.  By  1B88,  when 
the  army  had  been  ruling  for  leas  than  ten 
years,  twenty  West  Pakistani  families  con- 
trolled 87  per  cent  of  the  country's  Insurance. 
80  per  cent  of  the  banking  and  66  per  cent  of 
the  industry.  Thus,  not  only  was  Bengal  re- 
duced to  seml-colonlal  status  but  West  Pak- 
istan Itself  was  gripped  by  a  small,  cohesive. 
Incredibly  powerful  group  of  exploiters.  And 
the  army  was  consuming  60  per  cent  of  the 
national  budget,  which  meant  that,  despite 
a  genuine  scarcity  of  capital  resources,  most 
of  Pakistan's  money  was  unavailable  for  pro- 
ductive Investment. 

Then,  in  the  closing  months  of  1968,  up- 
risings occurred  on  university  campuses  and 
were  supported  by  workers  and  the  lower 
bourgeoisie.  In  East  Pakistan,  the  rebels 
rallied  to  the  slx-polnt  program  of  Sheikh 
Mu]lb-ur-Rehman's  Awaml  League,  which 
was  a  declaration  of  Bengali  aspirations  for 
autonomy.  In  West  Pakistan,  where  the  Ben- 
gali demands  were  thought  seditious,  agita- 
tion was  organized  around  questions  of 
university  reforms,  higher  salaries  for  profes- 
sionals, and  the  liberal  freedoms  of  press, 
assembly,  etc.  There  were  thus  two  parallel 
and  simultaneous  rebellions,  that  In  the 
West  being  of  reformist  character,  whereas 
the  Bengalis  In  the  East  were  demanding 
a  radical  revaluation  of  the  national  ques- 
tions Itself.  However,  neither  region  was 
prepared  for  armed  struggle,  and  when  the 
army  moved  in.  resistance  evaporated  and 
order  was  restored,  at  least  on  the  surface. 

Nevertheless,  the  events  of  1968-69  set 
the  basic  political  character  of  Pakistan  for 
the  years  Immediately  ahead.  First  of  all,  the 
fact  that  Avub  Khan  had  to  abdicate  was  a 
limited  victory  for  the  rebellion.  Secondly, 
Oeneral  Yahya  took  over  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  prolonged  army  rule  would  be  dis- 
astrous and  was  obliged  to  promise  general 
elections.  Thirdly,  the  dominant  political 
power  In  both  regions  became  evident: 
Sheikh  Mu|ib-ur-Rehinan  In  Bengal  and 
In  West  Pakistan.  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  former 
Foreign  Minister  and  leader  of  the  People's 
Partv.  were  now  clearlv  unbeatable.  Finally, 
It  was  evident  that  the  politics,  even  the  poli- 
ticians, of  the  two  regions,  were  Irreconcil- 
able: MuJIb  and  Bhutto  had  nothing  but 
contemot  for  each  other. 

That  the  elections  did  take  place  In  Pak- 
istan, that  they  were  not  rigged,  that  within 
the  scope  of  the  electoral  possibilities  olTered 
them  the  people  were  allowed  to  exercise  free 
and  remarkably  well-defined  choices — an  of 
that  reflects  not  so  much  the  good  will  of 
the  ruling  junta  as  the  intensity  and  con- 
tinuity of  public  pressure.  Sheikh  Mujlb's 
Awaml  League  contested  elections  for  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  single  Issue  of  re- 
gional autonomy  and  captured  all  but  two 
of  the  seats  reserved  for  Bengal,  which  gave 
the  oarty  a  clear  majority  in  the  Assembly. 
In  West  Pakistan.  Bhutto's  People's  Party 
also  won  a  comfortable  majority.  How«ver. 
the  fact  that  each  region  was  represented 
by  a  party  that  did  not  contest  seats  in 
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the  other  province  was  further  Indication  of 
the  country's  polarisation.  The  two  parties 
were  not  so  much  opprased  to  each  other  as 
exclusive  of  each  other,  and  no  common  In- 
terest Joined  the  regions  Into  a  single  nation. 

Because  of  Its  hold  on  the  Assembly, 
Mujlb's  Awaml  League  was  in  a  position  to 
frame  a  constitution  guaranteeing  regional 
autonomy.  Before  the  elections,  however,  the 
rtillng  Junta  had  issued  a  "Legal  Framework 
Ordinance"  which  made  It  mandatory  that 
the  forthcoming  constitution  preserve  the 
"Integrity"  and  "unity"  of  Pakistan.  In  con- 
text, "integrity"  simply  meant  retaining  the 
status  quo.  Effective  power  was  still  with  the 
army,  which  was  determined  to  keep  things 
as  they  were,  whereas  the  elections  had  given 
a  clear  majority  to  a  party  speciflcally 
pledged  to  make  basic  changes.  The  result 
was  a  deadlock. 

The  elections  were  completed  by  mid- 
December,  and  a  session  of  the  National  As- 
sembly was  scheduled  for  March  3,  1971.  On 
February  16,  however.  Bhutto,  knowing  that 
he  had  only  half  as  many  seats  as  did  Mujlb. 
and  therefore  no  power  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  constitution,  announced.  In 
extraordinary  defiance  of  the  mandate  given 
by  the  Bengali  people,  that  unless  Mujib  was 
prepared  to  compromise  in  advance  on  the 
Issue  of  autonomy,  the  People's  Party  would 
boycott  the  session.  General  Yahya  quickly 
postponed  the  session  and  declared  a  crisis. 
The  sensible  course  would  have  been  to  let 
Bhutto  carry  out  his  threat,  while  the  ma- 
jority party  went  ahead  with  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  forming  a  government.  But  Bhutto 
was  in  cahoots  with  the  army,  and  East  Ben- 
gall  nationalists  had  no  choice  but  to  mount 
a  strike  that  was  tantamount  to  clvU  dis- 
obedience. Consequently,  all  effective  admin- 
istration of  this  province  of  75  million  (teople 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Awaml  League: 
even  the  provincial  Chief  Justice  refused  to 
administer  the  oath  of  office  to  the  new  army- 
appotnted  Governor.  So,  after  a  charade  of 
talks  that  fooled  no  one,  but  which  gave  time 
for  a  troop  buildup,  Yahya  ordered  the  army 
to  take  over  East  Bengal,  and  ousted  all  for- 
eign Journalists  so  that  the  precise  details 
of  what  was  to  happen  would  be  hard  to  de- 
termine. The  blood-ridden  orgy,  the  home- 
lessness  of  millions,  the  hunger  and  disease 
of  many  more  millions,  the  lack  of  relief  and 
the  consequent  horrors— all  that  Is  well 
known  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Nationalism  Is  obviously  the  most  impor- 
tant Issue  In  Bengal  today.  However,  it  has 
been  used  to  build  a  mass  movement  pri- 
marily of  the  urban  bourgeoisie,  who  thus 
far  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
West  Pakistani  ruling  groups  on  the  terms 
set  by  the  latter.  This  bourgeoisie  has  re- 
ceived active  support  from  the  urban  work- 
ing classes,  who  are  often  employed  by  West 
Pakistani  bosses  and  know  themselves  to  be 
exploited.  The  peasant  masses,  however,  are 
not  directly  abused  by  West  Pakistanis,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  sharply  aware  of  ex- 
ploitation by  Indigenous  entrepreneurs  For 
the  peasant,  therefore,  the  issue  is  not  Inde- 
pendence, or  even  autonomy  but  social  revo- 
lution in  the  countryside.  Because  there  Is 
no  effective  Socialist  movement,  the  peasant 
vote  has  gone  along  with  that  of  the  urban 
bourgeoisie.  But  that  class,  led  by  the  Awaml 
League,  has  embraced  nationalism  purely  as 
a  way  to  Bengali  control  over  Bengal's  re- 
sources— which  given  the  programs  and 
leadership  of  *he  League,  means  replacing 
West  Pakistan  ruling  groups  with  the  aspir- 
ing urban  classes  of  Bengal.  A  true  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry  Is  not  on  the  League's 
agenda. 

Consequently,  the  Bengali  leaders,  who 
must  have  anticipated  the  West  Pakistani 
response  to  the  cry  for  autonomy,  did  not 
prepare  the  peasantry  to  resist.  'The  masses 
were  used  to  lend  electoral  legitimacy  to  the 
programs  of  the  urban  leaders,  but  they  were 
not   given   In   return   the   means   to  defend 
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themselves  against  the  genocldal  tactics  at 
the  army.  Thus,  while  excusing  in  no  way 
the  behavior  of  the  Wert  Pakistani  ruling 
classes,  one  must  question  the  wisdom,  even 
the  motives,  of  the  Awaml  League. 

Its  leadership  had  no  Illusions  about  the 
army  or  the  excesses  to  which  it  would  resort. 
nn<tor  the  circumstances,  it  had  a  choice  be- 
tween arming  the  masses  or  bending  to  the 
will  of  the  army  Just  enough  to  avoid  mas- 
sacre. To  have  done  neither,  to  have  flung  an 
unarmed  populace  Into  a  predictable  Inferno, 
was  unforgivable.  The  illusion  was  kept  up 
that  an  autonomous  East  Bengal,  even  an 
Independent  Bangla  Desh  could  be  acquired 
through  negotiations  and  electoral  politics. 
and  without  the  direct,  militant  participa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  unpleasant  proba- 
bility Is  that  the  peasantry  was  never  pre- 
pared for  an  armed  struggle,  precisely 
because  to  give  It  that  role  would  have  pro- 
foundly changed  the  character  of  the  move- 
ment and  committed  East  Bengal  to  a  social 
revcriutlon  in  the  countryside.  Instead  of 
mere  autonomy  with  Increased  leeway  for  the 
Bengali  middle  classes. 

The  United  States,  which  Is  not  otherwise 
known  for  Its  support  of  liberation  struggles, 
has  been  sympathetic  to  the  drive  for  auton- 
omy, and  this  benevolence  may  be  related  to 
the  natlonal-twurgeois  character  of  the 
Awanxi  League  leadership,  as  well  as  to  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  that  area  of  the  world.  The 
twin  monopolies  over  Industrial  capital  and 
military  hardware  that  give  West  Pakistan 
domination  In  Bengal  are  the  direct  results  of 
American  aid.  During  the  lOSOs,  West  Pakis- 
tan played  a  significant  role  In  the  encircle- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  ( It  was  from  Pesha- 
war, an  American  base  in  northwest  Pakistan, 
that  the  notorious  U-3  took  off.)  America 
developed  Interest  In  East  Bengal  only  during 
the  1960s,  concurrent  with  the  ditente  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  growing  American  In- 
volvement  in  Indian  military  affairs  sub- 
sequent to  the  Slno-Indlan  conflict  of  1962, 
and  the  expansion  of  America's  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  This  Interest  Is  obvloxisly  stimu- 
lated by  East  Bengal's  proximity  to  China, 
Southeast  Asia  and,  of  course,  India. 

Pakistan's  foreign  policy  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  Its  ongoing  territorial  feuds  with 
India.  So,  when  American  military  aid  was 
made  available  to  India  at  the  time  of  the 
Slno-Indlan  conflict,  Paklstfui  retaliated  by 
developing  some  ties  with  China — despite  the 
fact  that  American  aid  kept  flowing  into 
Pakistan  as  well:  It  now  adds  up  to  almost  (5 
billion.  When,  a  little  later,  the  United  SUtes 
held  itself  aloof  from  the  Indo-Paklstani  con- 
flict of  1965.  suspending  military  aid  to  both 
countries,  Pakistan  began  accepting  arms 
from  China.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Awaml 
League  announced  its  six-point  program. 
Washington,  quite  satlsfled  with  the  Awaml 
League  leadership,  let  It  be  known  that  the 
more  autonomous  East  Bei>gal  became,  the 
easier  it  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  It  on  separate  and  more  favorable 
terms  Now  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  made  unmistakable  Its  determination 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  be  a 
dominating  force  In  Vietnam,  the  Americans 
must  be  well  aware  that  a  friendly.  Independ- 
ent Bangla  Desh  could  provide  bases  from 
which  to  bomb  or  at  least  intimidate  China. 
Prom  some  such  calculations.  American  dip- 
lomats have  been  rather  benign  toward  the 
Awaml  League  leadership.  However,  with  85 
billion  sunk  In  West  Pakistan  and  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  West  Pakistani  capitalist 
class  still  flourishing,  the  United  States  can- 
not take  a  clear-cut  pro-Bengali  position.  One 
miut  therefore  expect  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  the  ambiguous  policy  it  has 
be«n  maintaining. 

The  Chinese,  who  sunported  the  "unity" 
of  Pakistan  and  warned  against  foreign  In- 
terference, seemed  to  be  taking  a  pre- 
emptive position,  one  that  was  perhaps 
determined   largely  by  the  U.S.   Interest  in 
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East  Bengal.  At  the  time,  the  struggle  for 
Bangla  Desh  was  led  by  pro-American  groups 
and  there  was  a  real  possibility  that  India. 
If  not  America  directly,  would  Intervene. 
The  Chinese  position  was  designed,  or  so  It 
seems,  to  forestall  a  pro-Western  interven- 
tion, and  to  let  the  contradiction  between  the 
West  Pakistani  ruling  groups  and  the  socially 
advanced  classes  of  Bengal  be  resolved 
through  a  massacre  of  the  Bengali  leader- 
ship, producing  a  revolutionary  situation 
(in  Maoist  terms)  In  which  the  eventual 
confrontation  would  be  between  an  occupa- 
tion army  and  the  progressively  armed 
masses  Then,  In  the  course  of  a  protracted 
struggle,  the  leadership  of  the  movement 
would  pass  from  the  urban  elite  to  the 
peasant  guerrillas. 

If  that  Interpretation  of  Chinese  motiva- 
tion Is  correct — and  I  cannot  be  certain  that 
It  Is — It  woud  seem  likely  that  the  position 
Is  tentative  and  subject  to  change  as  the 
character  of  the  struggle  changes.  Inasmuch 
as  it  Ignores  the  sufferings  of  the  Bengalis 
and  does  not  condemn  the  brutality  of 
West  Pakistani  troops.  Chinas  attitude  Is 
reprehensible;  It  can  be  understood,  how- 
ever, within  the  context  of  Maoist  ideology 
and  the  threat  the  Chinese  feel  from  any 
disturbance  to  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
subcontinent. 

The  ongoing  problem  Is  as  follows:  East 
Bengal  has  been  exploited  and  brutalized  by 
the  ruling  groups  of  West  Pakistan.  The 
question  of  nationalism  Is  therefore  alto- 
gether valid.  However,  It  Is  not  at  all  likely 
that  autonomy,  or  even  the  creation  of  an 
independent  Bengali  state,  could  begin  to 
cope  with  the  hunger,  the  misery,  the  op- 
pression of  the  deeply  Injured  Bengalis.  One 
is  far  from  convinced  that  the  urban,  middle- 
class  Awaml  League,  now  outlawed  and  gone 
for  the  most  part  underground,  can  exert  the 
force  necessary  to  achieve  not  only  political 
independence  but  a  genuine  social  revolution 
in  the  countryside. 

So  far,  the  Bengali  peasantry  has  not 
emerged  as  a  genuinely  revolutionary  class, 
in  the  sense  of  being  conscious  of  Its  dis- 
tinct interests  and  developing  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  programs  to  realize  their  ful- 
fillment. For  the  moment,  however,  the  terror 
practiced  by  the  West  PaklsUnl  troops  has 
forced  a  revolutionary  potential  upon  this 
peasantry  It  is  likely  that  the  alienation 
of  the  rural  Bengali  Is  now  absolute  and 
that,  for  a  relatively  short  time,  he  may  be 
Imbued  with  a  will  for  armed  struggle.  The 
same  genocldal  troop  tactics  have  bestowed 
a  revolutionary  aura  upon  the  banished  lead- 
ership of  the  Awaml  League.  It  Is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  revolutionary  peasant 
mass  may  accept  the  League  as  a  revolu- 
tionary vanguard.  In  that  case,  we  may  yet 
see  the  peasantry  fighting  for  essentially 
urban,  middle-class  goals.  It  can  even  happen 
that  a  Bengali  state  will  l>e  created  by  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  peasantry — who 
will  then  be  ruled  by  a  socially  advanced, 
urban  middle  class.  The  question  is  not 
whether  a  Bengali  state  should  come  Into 
being;  It  must.  The  question  is,  what  sort 
of  state? 

Within  East  Bengal,  the  cry  of  secession 
was  first  raised  by  Maulana  Bhashani,  the 
perennial  peasant  leader  who,  after  the  tidal 
wave  hit  Bengal  and  the  West  Pakistani 
rulers  failed  to  provide  even  the  semblance 
of  adequate  relief,  demanded  Independence 
In  November  1970— almost  four  months  be- 
fore the  more  moderate  leaders  of  the  Awaml 
League  got  around  to  escalating  their  de- 
mand beyond  autonomy.  The  factionalism 
of  the  Bengali  Left,  and  the  superior  orga- 
nization of  the  Awaml  League,  made  it  pos- 
.slble  for  Mujlb  to  steal  Bhashan's  thunder. 
In  addition,  Bhashani  made  the  mistake  of 
boycotting  the  elections.  Instead  of  using 
them  as  a  sort  of  referendum  on  the  inde- 
pendence Issue.  This  error  gave  the  Awaml 
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League  a  near  consensus  and  thus  an  un- 
challengeable electoral  legitimacy. 

Now  that  electoral  politics  have  proved  a 
disaster,  Bhashani  Is  likely  to  regain  pres- 
tige. He  win  then  surely  point  out  that  the 
elections  should  never  have  been  taken  seri- 
ously, that  from  the  start  the  struggle  should 
have  been  a  peasant  fight  for  indeptendence 
and  social  revolution  In  the  countryside. 
Bhashani  Is  almost  90,  but  still  amazingly 
well.  The  more  radical  elements  within  the 
Awaml  League,  restrained  In  the  past  by 
the  moderate  politics  of  Mujlb,  are  also  likely 
to  gather  more  force  and  following. 

Meanwhile,  refugee  camps  in  India,  over- 
crowded with  poor,  angry  peasants,  will  prob- 
ably become  recruitment  centers  lor  a 
liberation  army.  As  the  Bengalis  shift  from 
electoral  Illusions  to  armed  struggle,  the  com- 
position of  the  leadership  Is  bound  to  change 
drastically.  There  is  already  fervent  talk  of 
launching  guerrilla  warfare,  but  it  Is  unlikely 
that  a  strong,  coherent,  well-trained  guer- 
rilla movement  capable  of  effectively  con- 
fronting West  Pakistan's  army  can  arise  soon. 
If  It  is  launched  too  hurriedly,  it  can  only 
provoke  a  new  massacre  and  deepened  de- 
spair In  the  Bengali  masses. 

Some  of  the  Bengali  problems  may  be 
solved  by  the  bankruptcy  and  chaos  within 
West  Pakistan  Itself.  In  the  short  run.  how- 
ever, the  army  Is  likely  to  step  aside  in  favor 
of  a  quisling  administration  that  will  have 
the  appearance  of  civilian  rule.  With  this  ar- 
rangement made.  West  Pakistan  will  probably 
get  enough  financing  to  stave  off  disintegra- 
tion. In  that  case,  Bengal  will  either  have  to 
give  up  Its  aspirations  for  independence  or 
prepare  for  a  long  struggle. 

If  the  civilian  leadership  of  West  Pakistan 
had  had  the  wisdom  to  support  the  drive 
for  Bengal's  autonomy  and  to  condemn  the 
army's  brutal  enterprise,  some  bridges  might 
still  have  remained  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  country.  Instead,  Bhutto,  the  self- 
professed  leftist,  blessed  the  army  for  "doing 
its  duty"  to  preserve  unity  "in  the  name  of 
the  country  and  the  Almighty."  Bhutto  was 
a  loyal  servant  of  Ayub  for  seven  years;  he 
Is  a  feudal  landlord  with  formidable  con- 
nections among  the  Industrialists.  Since 
entering  civilian  politics,  he  has  picked  up 
the  slogan  of  "Islamic  socialism"  (when 
pressed  to  define  this  "socialism"  more  con- 
cretely, he  Is  known  to  have  cited  Britain's 
Wilson  and  Germany's  Brandt  as  his  models) . 
At  one  point,  it  looked  as  though  he  would 
be  a  well-meaning,  aristocratic  left  winger 
of  a  Fabian  sort,  a  kind  of  Nehru.  Instead, 
he  has  demonstrated  a  fondness  for  military 
solutions  and  some  tendencies  toward  Na- 
tional Socialism.  Under  his  leadership.  West 
Pakistani  civilian  politics  have  drifted  as  far 
away  from  even  an  understanding  of  Bengali 
aspirations  as  the  army  has  been  from  the 
start. 

The  question  of  Immediate  relief  Is  par- 
amount. With  3  million  refugees  in  India 
and  with  West  Pakistani  administrators  com- 
pletely unable  to  do  relief  work  in  a  hostile 
Bengal,  it  is  absurd  to  evade  the  problem 
as  an  internal  affair  of  Pakistan.  A  bold  and 
quick  Intervention  by  the  United  Nations  is 
vital.  Within  East  Pakistan,  the  problem 
could  be  solved  simply  by  lifting  the  ban 
on  the  Awaml  League,  suspending  army  rule. 
Installing  government  by  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  people — which  is  to 
say  an  Awaml  League  administration — and 
letting  international  agencies  do  independ- 
ent relief  work  without  any  West  Pakistani 
Interference.  I  doubt  if  the  West  Pakistani 
ruling  class  can  rise  to  such  plain  good  sense. 
It  win.  Instead,  perpetuate  Its  own  rule  and 
let  the  Bengalis  die  of  hunger  and  disease.  In 
the  process,  it  will  also  administer  the  liqui- 
dation of  Pakistan  as  a  state.  Bengali  aliena- 
tion is  already  of  such  a  degree  that  Paki- 
stan seems  to  be  geographical  fiction.  Thanks 
to  the  greed  of  the  West  Pakistani  military- 
bureaucratic    establishment,    the    powerless 
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people  of  Bengal  have  no  choice  but  to  In- 
herit their  own  earth.  The  movement  for 
Bangla  Desh  now  seems  irreversible. 

iFrom  the  New  York  Times.  June  28,  1971] 

AusTERrrr  Bitdcet  Set  in  Pakistaj« 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Islamabad,  Pakistan.— Pakistan,  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  sharply  reduced  foreign  aid 
during  the  coming  year,  has  announced  a 
budget  that  calls  for  stringent  national  aus- 
terity but  provides  substantially  more  money 
for  the  military. 

Cigarettes  and  greeting  cards  are  among 
the  thousands  of  Items  that  win  cost  more 
because  of  higher  taxes.  Wedding  ceremonies 
and  marriage  dowries,  both  Important  to  Moa- 
lems,  will  also  be  taxed. 

During  the  last  year.  West  Pakistani  suf- 
fered drought  and  East  Pakistan  a  cyclone 
that  is  estimated  to  have  taken  a  half  million 
lives.  A  brief  but  bloody  conflict  between  the 
army  and  Bengali  separatlsu  also  took  place 
m  East  Pakistan. 

The  army's  methods  In  crushing  the  seces- 
sionist movement  have  tended  to  turn  public 
opinion  against  PaklsUn  In  those  countries 
that  In  the  past  have  given  her  aid.  Foreign 
assistance,  on  which  Pakistan's  economy  is 
heavily  dependent,  has  been  reduced  drasti- 
cally. 

ECONOMT    StTTTEKS 

As  a  result,  the  country's  economy  Is  In 
a  state  of  crisis.  Western  nations  are  tacitly 
insisting  that  Pakistan  solve  her  political 
problems  before  full-scale  aid  Is  resumed. 

This  pressure  has  led  Pakistani  officials  and 
others  In  the  last  week  to  denounce  bitterly 
policies  that  seeks  to  Influence  the  country's 
domestic  affairs. 

A  typical  comment  appeared  in  the  New 
Times  of  Rawalpindi.  "Quite  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  aid  has  grown  up  In  the  country 
which  we  regard  as  the  most  healthy  develop- 
ment "  the  newspaper  said  in  an  editorial. 
"The  time  to  cut  ourselves  loose  of  these 
apron  strings  is  long  overdue. 

"We  must  learn  to  live  austerely  and 
streamline  our  means  of  production  in  agri- 
culture, trade  and  Industry,  In  such  a  broad 
based  manner  that  our  teeming  millions  are 
absorbed  in  them  creatively. 

"Such  a  miracle  has  happened  in  China  In 
recent  times.  So  far  we  have  depended 
rather  obsequiously  on  the  Harvard  econom- 
ist. Why  not  try  the  experts  from  Peking  so 
that,  like  China,  we  too  are  not  at  the  ald- 
recelvlng  end?" 

CAU.    FOR    SELr-KELLANOe 

In  presenting  the  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  starting  July  1,  M  M  Ahmed, 
economic  adviser  to  the  Pakistani  President, 
said  yesterday. 

"The  need  for  self-reliance  was  never 
greater  than  at  the  present  time  when  some 
of  the  ald-glvlng  countries  appear  to  be  hesi- 
tating to  make  fresh  aid  commitments. 

"To  the  extent  that  this  attitude  consti- 
tutes an  attempt  to  Influence  our  domestic 
political  situation,  it  is  whoUy  contrary  to 
their  own  professions  that  aid  to  developing 
countries  Is  without  political  strings." 

The  United  States  has  provided  roughly 
$200-mUllon  a  year  to  Pakistan — about  half 
of  the  country's  total  foreign  aid. 

Except  for  relief  to  East  Pakistan,  aid  to 
Pakistan  from  major  donors  has  been  largely 
frozen  since  March  25,  when  the  army  moved 
Into  the  East  in  force. 

The  budgei  for  the  flscal  year  1971-72  was 
reduced  to  $l.87-blllion  from  last  year's 
II  89-binion.  But  appropriations  for  both 
civil  administration  and  defense  were  In- 
creased substantially. 

The  Increase  for  defense,  while  attributed 
to  fears  of  war  with  India,  is  also  the  result 
of  maintaining  an  army  of  occupation  in 
East  Pakistan. 
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The  new  military  budget  of  tTaS-milUon 
represents  38.7  per  cent  of  the  totAl  budget, 
compared  with  3.8  per  cent  last  year. 

However,  some  Items  of  military  spending 
are  included  In  other  sections  of  the  budget. 
The  total  spent  on  defense  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  much  higher  than  that  ofBclally 
given. 

Pakistan,  a  nation  of  130  million  people. 
Is  one  of  the  poorest  In  the  world.  Health 
standards  are  low,  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
population  can  read  and  overcrowding  Is 
exacerbated  by  a  population  growth  rate  of 
more  than  3  per  cent  a  year. 

The  new  budget  calls  for  major  Increases 
in  personal  and  corporate  Income  taxes  and 
seeks  to  plug  loopholes.  Many  measures  seem 
especially  aimed  at  the  22  Pakistani  ftunllles 
said  by  economists  to  dominate  the  nation's 
economic  wealth. 

A    TAX    ON    PAKTT    CUXSTS 

Special  incentives  are  offered  family-owned 
companies  to  sell  stock.  All  luxuries  will  be 
heavily  taxed.  When  more  than  150  persons 
attend  a  party,  a  levy  will  be  charged  for  the 
extra  guests. 

The  new  tax  on  marriage  dowries  strikes 
at  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Moslem  family 
life.  Traditionally,  the  bride's  father  gives 
the  groom  property  or  money. 

Despite  the  austerity  measures,  however, 
the  new  budget  still  shows  a  deficit  of  about 
•76-miUlon. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  29,  1B711 

Pakistani  Civilian   Rxtlx  in  4  Months, 
Yahya  Says 

Karachi.  June  28. — Pakistan's  President 
Yahya  Khan  announced  today  that  he  had 
appointed  a  "committee  of  experts"  to  draft 
a  new  constitution  that  would  return  his 
country  to  civilian  rule  "In  a  matter  of  four 
months  or  so  " 

However,  he  said  in  a  nationwide  broad- 
cast in  English.  "The  precise  timing  will 
naturally  depend  on  the  Internal  and  exter- 
nal Situation  at  the  time." 

It  was  the  process  of  devising  a  constitu- 
tion to  restore  civilian  rule  that  brought  to 
the  surface  deep  conflicts  In  East  and  West 
Pakistani  views  of  regional-federal  relations, 
including  what  Yahya  has  described  as  seces- 
sionist tendencies  In  East  Pakistan  In  late 
March,  on  the  eve  of  the  convening  of  the 
constitutional  assembly.  Yahya  ordered  the 
Pakistani  army  Into  East  Pakistan  to  prevent 
what  he  claimed  was  a  move  toward  seces- 
sion. This  action  resulted  in  bloody  clashes 
and  the  flight  of  more  than  5  million  East 
Pakistanis  to  India. 

Yahya  said  that  the  "cover  of  martial  law" 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  national 
and  provincial  governments  "for  a  time." 
adding  that  in  actual  practice,  martial  law 
would  not  be  operative  In  Its  present  form. 
He  did  not  elaborate  on  what  he  meant  by 
this. 

Yahya  ruled  out.  In  effect,  the  formation 
of  any  Elast  Pakistan-based  political  party 
to  replace  the  now-banned  Awaml  League, 
saying  that  under  guidelines  he  had  given 
the  constitutional  committee  the  new  con- 
stitution would  not  permit  the  existence  of 
any  political  party  which  is  conffned  to  a 
specific  region  and  which  Is  not  national  in 
scope. 

He  stressed  that  the  results  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  national  elections  held  last  De- 
cember and  January  would  stand,  although 
there  would  be  by-electlons  to  flU  the  seats 
of  some  Awaml  League  leaders  who  were  dis- 
qualified for  engaging  in  "antlstate 
activities." 

The  president  said  that  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  third  In  Pakistan's  24  years  of  In- 
dependence, would  be  promulgated  on  the 
day  the  National  Assembly  Is  called  Into  ses- 
sion, and  that  the  assembly — which  had 
originally  been  supposed   to  write  the  con- 
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Btltutlon — would  be  able  to  amend  it  accord- 
ing to  procedures  to  be  spelled  out  In  the 
constitution  Itself. 

Yahya,  who  has  ruled  Pakistan  by  martial 
law  since  the  fall  of  the  10-year  regime  of 
Ayub  Khan  In  1969.  said  that  the  new  con- 
stitution would  give  the  provinces  "maxi- 
mum autonomy  including  legislative, 
administrative  and  financial,  but  the  federal 
government  shall  also  have  adequate  powers 
including  legislative,  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial to  discharge  its  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  external  and  Internal  affairs.  .  .  ." 

Sheikh  Mujlbur,  whose  Awaml  League  had 
won  an  absolute  majority  in  the  December 
elections,  was  among  those  Jailed  following 
the  Pakistani  army's  March  25  crackdown 
In  East  Pakistan. 

Yahya's  government  has  been  under  in- 
creasing International  pressure  since  the 
army  crackdown.  Most  recently,  the  major 
ald-glvlng  nations,  led  by  the  World  Bank, 
decided  last  week  to  postpone  Indefinitely 
any  new  economic  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

But  news  reports  Indicate  that  trouble  in 
the  area  is  still  continuing,  though  with  less 
Intensity  than  immediately  after  the  army 
moved  in.  An  AP  dispatch  from  Dacca,  capi- 
tal of  East  Pakistan,  today  quoted  "reliable 
sources"  as  saying  that  the  army  had  at- 
tacked five  villages  within  the  past  tour  days, 
killing  Hindu  men  and  burning  homes  and 
markets   In  predawn  raids. 

(Prom   the   Christian   Science   Monitor. 
June  30.  1971 1 

Pearful  Whispers  on  East  Pakistani  Streets 

(By  Henrys   Hay  ward) 

Dacca.  Pakistan — "I  fled  with  my  family 
early  in  April,"  the  man  said.  "I  could  not 
stand  to  be  in  Dacca  any  longer  with  all  the 
terrible  things  that  were  going  on." 

Like  many  persons  this  correspondent  en- 
countered in  East  Pakistan,  the  fugitive  can- 
not be  Identified  by  name  or  occupation.  He 
fears  for  his  life,  yet  is  determined  a  foreign 
newsman  shall  hear  his  side  of  the  story,  to 
counterbalance   the  government   version. 

One  senses  there  is  an  individual  whisper- 
ing campaign  that  many  foreign  visitors  to 
East   Pakistan   are  certain   to  encounter. 

The  Indelible  impression  one  retains, 
partly  as  a  result  of  these  unsolicited  con- 
versations, is  that  such  cities  as  Dacca  are 
m   a   mood   of   lingering,    submerged   terror. 

One  yardstick  of  the  terror  in  Dacca  is  a 
school  for  girls.  Formerly  it  had  1.200  pupils 
enrolled.  Now  between  30  and  50  attend. 

"We  left  at  night,"  the  man  continued, 
"my  wife  and  two  children.  They  are  uni- 
versity students,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would 
be  shot.  Also  we  are  Bengalis,  and  BengalLs 
were  being  shot. 

"We  walked  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
stopping  to  rest  now  and  then  We  had  noth- 
ing to  eat.  There  were  thousands  of  others 
walking  away  from  Dacca  Like  us,  they 
were  heading  for  the  safety  of  native  vil- 
lages." 

The  village  they  headed  for  was  in  Comilla 
District,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Indian 
border  In  eastern  East  Pakistan.  This  was  a 
Bangla  Desh  resistance  area.  Freedom 
fighter  guerrilla  attacks  will  occur  there 
regularly 

"For  over  20  days  we  stayed  there.  Then 
we  heard  that  Army  troops  were  in  the 
region,  searching  village  by  village  and 
house  by  house  for  Bengalis  and  Bangla 
Desh  sympathizers. 

"had    to    fl.EE    AGAIN" 

"We  had  to  flee  again.  I  decided  Dacca 
probably  was  the  safest  place.  So  we  walked 
all  the  way  home  once  more.  I  am  a  Hindu, 
but  that  first  night  back  we  supped  in  a 
Christian  house.  They  were  kind  to  us — and 
now  I  am  thinking  of  becoming  a  ChrlsUan." 

Such  personal  accounts  as  these  have  their 
variations,  but  the  theme  Is  always  the  same. 
They  are  ordinary  people  who  have  done  no 
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wrong,  uprooted  by  terror  of  military  or 
communal  strife.  Even  today  they  are  deeply 
apprehensive. 

One  hesitates  to  tell  their  story  lest  some- 
how their  identity  be  traced  and  recrimina- 
tions enaue.  But  one  feels  obligated  to  make 
their  plight  known. 

As  another  man  told  me:  "It  is  so  sense- 
less. You  do  not  know  who  might  shoot  you. 
It  might  be  a  soldier  who  decides  you  were 
an  Awaml  League  supporter.  It  might  be 
a  young  Freedom  Fighter  who  sees  you  are 
middle-aged  and  therefore  assumes  (cor- 
rectly) you  are  unwilling  to  oppose  the 
Army.  Or  it  might  simply  be  a  miscreant 
who  wants  to  loot  your  home  or  shop. 

"WHY    DID    THEY    SHOOT? 

"Why  did  they  shoot  Innocent  f>eople — 
women,  children,  beggars  in  the  street,  fir- 
ing at  random  Into  houses?"  he  asked.  "If 
they  are  angry  with  the  Awaml  League,  why 
did  they  not  punish  the  leaders  Instead  of 
taking  vengeance  on  anyone  within  range 
of  their  guns?" 

The  result,  according  to  such  Informants, 
is  that  today  20  million  East  Pakistanis  still 
are  hiding  In  the  hinterlands.  This  is  why 
the  cities  are  thinly  populated  They  claim 
6,000  villages  have  been  burned,  although 
nobody  knows  who  vouches  for  these 
statistics. 

It  also  Is  true,  they  insist,  that  young  boys 
are  picked  up  in  the  streets  by  police  or 
soldiers  and  seldom  seen  again.  The  belief 
is  that  their  blood  Is  drained  to  care  for 
military  and  police  casualties. 

The  charge  is  Impossible  to  confirm,  but 
the  same  story  recurs  often. 

"None  of  us  believes  what  we  read  In  the 
papers  here.  They  are  all  the  same  The  pa- 
pers are  told  what  to  print.  Everyone  listens 
to  Air  India  Radio  to  get  more  information," 
they  say. 

Pakistan  Curbs  Army  Violence  Following 

Outside  Pressures 

(By  Henry  8.  Hay  ward) 

Dacca,  Pakistan. — Pakistan's  Government 
has  been  under  pressure  from  foreign  powers 
to  curb  a  campaign  of  violence  by  its  Army  in 
this  eastern  wing  of  the  country 

It  also  has  been  under  pressure  to  termi- 
nate martial  law  and  restore  civilian 
government 

There  is  evidence  the  central  government 
in  Islamabad  Is  at  last  responding  to  both 
pressures, 

no  orders  issued? 

Deliberate  violence  on  the  part  of  West 
Pakistani  military  units  against  selected  East 
Pakistani  civilians  has  subsided  during  re- 
cent weeks.  This  has  been  verified  by  many 
well-documented  reports  from  missionaries 
and  foreign  officials  with  firsthand  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  both  cities  and  rural  areas. 

Military-government  spokesmen  flatly  deny 
there  ever  was  such  activity,  saying  there 
was  no  genera]  order  approving  or  recom- 
mending violence.  But  there  was  no  known 
restraining  order  either. 

Dacca  residents,  whenever  they  are  certain 
they  cannot  be  overheard  by  police  or  In- 
formants will  quickly  tell  visitors  that  atroci- 
ties still  are  continuing  In  outlying  villages 
today.  They  usually  claim  to  have  been  there 
for  their  own  safety  recently— or  to  have 
family  there. 

PRESSURES    DRAW    CRITICISM 

Among  pressures  being  exerted  on  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan  by  outside  powers  are 
possible  withholding  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
reduction  of  flnanclal  support. 

Existence  of  these  threats  was  indirectly 
confirmed  by  Zulfik&r  All  Bhotto,  leader  of 
the  Pakistan  People's  Party.  On  June  23 
Mr.  Bhutto  condemned  what  he  called  the 
"aid  to  Pakistan"  consortium  for  exerting 
such  pressures  on  Pakistan.  He  termed  It 
dangerous,  disturbing,  and  "very  insulting" 
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to  the  nation.  But  he  also  pointed  out  that 
unless  representative  government  were  re- 
stored to  the  country,  such  "external  pres- 
sures" were  likely  to  increase 

what    SPARKED    EXODUS •> 

The  conviction  is  widespread  among  the 
foreign  community  here  that  the  huge  ex- 
odus of  East  Pakistan  refugees  to  India 
stemmed  not  from  panic  and  false  propa- 
ganda, as  military  spokesmen  claim.  Rather 
It  stemmed  from  substantial  evidence  that 
Pakistan  Army  soldiers  were  shooting  Hindus 
as  an  expression  of  their  fury  at  the  outcome 
of  elections  last  December  and  evidence  of 
taunting  by  students  and  indeoendence  ad- 
vocates during  the  subsequent  three  months. 

The  Army  first  cracked  down  on  Dacca 
then  fanned  out  Into  the  countryside.  Much 
of  the  rural  area  now  has  been  pacified — but 
some  districts  such  as  the  southeast  of 
Comilla  and  the  northwestern  region  still 
are  troublesome. 

actions  defended 

M.iny  here  accept  as  fact  a  claim  that  the 
Army  burned  and  looted  villages,  forcing 
Hindus  out 

The  unofficial  Army  explanation,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  that  Hindus  were  troublemakers 
who  supported  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman's 
banned  Awaml  League.  Also  they  were  ac- 
cused of  being  pro-India  and  dupes  of  false 
Indian  propaganda. 

Army  officers  reportedly  felt  the  ejection 
of  Hindus  would  help  cleanse  and  purify  the 
country.  They  disregarded  the  fact  that 
Hindus  of  East  Pakistan  have  lived  peace- 
fully with   Muslims  over  many  years. 

Not  all  violence  was  on  the  Army's  part, 
however,  it  is  conceded  Such  non-Bengali 
Muslims  as  Biharis  also  attacked  and  mas- 
sacred Bengalis.   Biharis  don't  like  Hindus 

widespread  killing 

Nor  were  Bengalis  themselves  completely 
innocent  of  communal  strife  and  atrocities. 
In  Chittagong  and  Mymensingh  they  literally 
slaughtered  Biharis  after  March  25. 

They  ran  amok  in  Chittagong,  which  they 
held  for  one  week. 

This  provided  a  Justification  for  the  Army 
to  move  in  strongly  to  halt  a  slaughter — but 
only  at  the  expense  of  killing  more  Bengalis. 

sabotage  reported 

President  Yahya  faces  the  problem  that 
Sheikh  Mujib  still  has  no  rival  for  power  in 
East  Pakistan.  And  three  months  after  the 
eruption  of  March  25  and  the  consequent 
military  clampdown,  there  still  is  resistance 
border  fighting,  sabotage,  and  Internal 
clashes  In  East  Pakistan. 

Passive  resistance  also  continues  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  industrial  activity 
is  about  20  percent  of  normal  with  workers 
still  staying  away  from  their  Jobs  due  to  fear, 
flight,  or  dissatisfaction.  Some  have  received 
freedom-fighter  warnings  not  to  return  to 
work. 

flight  to  villages 

Outside  of  Dacca,  which  has  an  estimated 
half  of  Its  former  population,  most  cities  can 
muster  only  about  40  percent  of  their  usual 
population.  The  other  60  percent  have  fled 
to  relative  safety  of  small  villages  In  the 
hinterland  until  they  become  satisfied  that 
the  threat  of  danger  is  past. 

On  the  other  hand,  In  central  Dacca  large 
burned  or  damaged  shop  areas  have  been 
leveled,  and  rebuilding  Is  under  way.  New 
shops  are  springing  up.  and  small  business 
activity  Is  resuming  on  a  modest  scale. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  30.  1971 1 
East  Pakistani   Economy  Badly  Hurt 
as  Most  Transport  Is  Crippled 
(By  Sidney  H    Schanberg) 
Dacca.  Pakistan.  June  26.^Food  scarcities 
are  becoming  serious  In  parts  of  East  Pak- 
istan, cash  Is  short  In  rural  areas.  Jute  fac- 
tories are  badly  crippled  and  key  road  and 
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rail  communications  continue  to  be  dis- 
rupted by  guerrillas. 

Nonetheless,  most  foreign  economic  experts 
here  are  convinced  that  the  Government  is 
willing,  at  least  for  the  immediate  future,  to 
pay  the  severe  economic  price  of  supporting 
its  army's  occupation  of  the  eastern  region, 
which  has  been  badly  damaged  during  the 
effort  to  suppress  the  Bengali  autonomy 
movement. 

Informed  foreign  sources  report  that  their 
field  trips  have  turned  up  food  shortages  In 
some  areas  that  could  become  grave  unless 
the  disrupted  transportation  system  Im- 
proved markedly. 

One  problem  area  is  the  northwest,  nor- 
mally a  rice-surpius  region  that  supplies 
neighboring  districts. 

The  foreign  economists  say  the  northwest 
is  desolate,  with  few  farmers  visible.  Most 
have  apparently  fied  to  India  to  escape  the 
Pakistani  Army,  which  has  been  trying  to 
suppress  the  Bengalis  since  March  25. 

destroyed,  looted,  removed 

Food  stocks  In  the  northwest  have  been 
either  destroyed,  looted  or  taken  out  of 
the  country,  the  foreign  sources  said.  The 
situation  has  not  reached  the  starvation 
level,  they  added,  but  people  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  and  the  real  problem  will 
arise   in   two  or  three   months 

■Right  now."  an  economist  said,  "there 
are  more  likely  a  lot  of  hungry  people  than 
a  lot  of  dead  people" 

The  experts  said  that  East  Pakistan  as  a 
whole  had  a  two-month  supply  of  food  grains 
and  that  the  problem  was  distributing  it  to 
the  deficit  areas 

The  railroad  from  Chittagong.  East  Pak- 
istan's major  port,  to  Dacca  is  still  cut  and 
guerrilla  activity  in  the  area  is  reported  to 
be  fairly  persistent.  The  line  normally  car- 
ries 70  percent  of  the  food  grains  imported 
by  East  Pakistan.  Major  road  bridges  have 
also  been  blown. 

The  region's  usual  rice  deficit  is  about  two 
million  tons  a  year;  this  year  it  will  probably 
be  around  three  million. 

DOCK    LABORERS    HAVE    FLED 

Apart  from  the  transport  mess,  ports  such 
as  Chittagong  and  Chalna  are  also  severely 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  warehouse  space  and 
by  labor  shortages  because  much  of  the 
work  force  has  fled  to  the  Interior  or  to  India. 

Because  of  the  port  congestion,  the  United 
States,  which  normally  supplies  East  Pak- 
istan with  up  to  a  million  tons  of  food  grains 
a  year,  has  temporarily  suspended  shipments. 

The  other  major  food-scarce  area  Is  the 
delta  region  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  that  was 
devastated  by  the  cyclone  last  November 
that  killed  several  hundred  thousand  people 
and  destroyed  most  of  the  rich  rice  crop 
there  Food  stocks  are  low  on  the  islands 
and  in  the  coastal  areas,  although  condi- 
tions are  not  as  critical  as  was  originally 
feared  because  some  relief  food  has  been 
delivered. 

Nevertheless,  the  foreign  sources  said,  un- 
less the  distribution  system  improves,  the 
region  could  become  a  famine  area. 

The  Khulna  district  In  the  Ganges  Delta 
also  has  a  food  problem,  the  sources  said, 
because  many  Hindu  farmers  and  farm  labor- 
ers have  fled.  The  minority  Hindus  have  been 
particular  targets  of  the  army,  which  pic- 
tures them  as  agents  of  India  and  enemies 
of  this  Moslem  nation. 

Another  unknown  Is  the  long-run  Impact 
of  the  exodus  of  the  six  million  Bengalis  who 
have  fled  to  India.  Their  departure,  which 
has  cut  food  output  and  industrial  produc- 
tion, has  also  reduced  constimption. 

Even  in  areas  where  rice  is  In  reasonably 
good  supply,  cash  Is  short  and  many  villagers 
cannot  afford  to  buy  enough,  even  at  the 
reduced  prices  at  which  the  fleeing  Hindu 
farmers  are  selling  It. 

The    main    reason    for    the    shortage    of 
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money  Is  that  the  Government's  rural  public- 
works  program  has  been  almost  halted 
Laborers  who  used  to  make  60  cents  a  day 
building  roads,  irrigation  canals  and  dikes 
are  Jobless. 

All  development  work  has  stopped.  Govern- 
ment agricultural  technicians  and  private  ir- 
rigation-well contractors  are  afraid  to  go  Into 
the  Interior.  Foreign  consultants  and  engi- 
neers are  killing  time  in  their  Dacca  offices. 
Government  offices,  though  open,  are  short 
of  staff  and  doing  no  planning  work. 

Jute  factories  are  operating  at  a  fraction 
of  their  former  levels.  The  eastern  region's 
Jute,  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  national 
economy,  is  Pakistan's  biggest  export  and 
earner  of  foreign  exchange. 

This  was  the  economic  picture  found  by 
the  World  Bank  team  that  toured  East  Pak- 
istan recently  to  study  the  prospects  of  peace 
and  stability  as  a  requisite  to  the  resump- 
tion of  full-scale  aid. 

The  team,  described  by  the  foreign  econ- 
omists here  as  shocked,  and  disconsolate, 
was  reported  to  have  recommended  that  aid 
be  withheld  until  a  viable  political  solution 
was  found  and  a  realistic  development  plan 
was  prepared  by  the  martial-law  government. 

The  World  Bank  coordinates  an  11 -nation 
consortium  that  has  been  supplying  about 
$500-mllUon  a  year  in  aid  on  which  Pakistan 
Is  heavily  dependent.  The  United  States 
channels  most  of  its  aid — about  $200-mllllon 
a   year — through  the  consortium. 

How  long  Pakistan  will  continue  to  sup- 
port army  activities  in  East  Pakistan  without 
the  foreign  aid  Is  a  subject  of  widespread 
discussion  In  the  foreign  community  here. 

Although  foreign-exchange  reserves  are 
low,  the  situation  is  not  quite  as  crippling 
as  had  been  assumed.  One  reason  is  Paki- 
stan's unilateral  declaration  of  a  moratorium 
on  payments  on  her  huge  International  debt. 
Another  Is  that  since  the  fighting  began  al- 
most no  Imports  have  entered  East  Pakistan, 
so  the  government  has  saved  foreign  ex- 
change. Finally,  by  coincidence,  high  inven- 
tories of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
had  been  accumulated  In  West  Pakistan  be- 
fore the  trouble  started. 

In  sum,  the  foreign  economists  feel  that 
though  Pakistan's  economic  position  verges 
on  the  desperate.  It  does  not  necessarily 
presage  an  early  end  of  the  occupaUon  of 
the  east. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  l,  1971) 
New   Cholera   Cases   Strike   Indwn   Area 

Calcutta,  Indu,  June  30. — A  new  outbreak 
of  cholera  has  struck  the  West  Bengal  dis- 
trict of  Bongaon,  60  miles  northeast  of  Cal- 
cutta, with  more  than  500  new  cases  yes- 
terday alone,  a  British  doctor  said  today. 

Dr.  Stewart  Clarke,  representing  the 
British  relief  organization  War  on  Want,  said 
that  350  new  cases  had  been  reported  yes- 
terday, mainly  among  refugees  from  East 
Pakistan. 

There  has  been  a  large-scale  influx  of 
refugees  In  Bongaon:  the  refugees  are  pour- 
ing across  the  border  at  the  rate  of  as  many 
as  90,000  a  day  in  the  wake  of  the  Pakistani 
Army's  effort  to  crush  the  Bengali  sep- 
aratist movement. 

A  British  relief  team  was  sent  to  the  area 
yesterday  at  the  request  of  the  West  Bengal 
state  deputy  director  of  public  health. 

"The  hospital  at  Bongaon  Is  coping  at  the 
moment  but  the  number  of  cholera  victims 
is  doubling  every  day,"  said  Dr  Clarke,  who 
headed  an  Inoculation  team  In  the  area 
yesterday 

Medical  authorities  said  cholera  appeared 
to  have  been  controlled  elsewhere. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  2,  1971] 

India   Plans   Camps  for   Refugkes 
Calcutta — With  between  75,000  and  100,- 
000    East    Pakistani    civil    war   refugees   stUl 
streaking  daily  Into  West  Bengal  state,  the 
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Indiaii  government  is  embarking  on  a  pro- 
gram to  build  about  10  new  camps  each 
capable  of  handling  500  000  people. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  refugees  In 
West  Bengal  now  range  from  4  9  million  to 
5.5  million. 

The  influx  at  the  moment  is  greatest  In  the 
Bongaon  area  atxiut  60  miles  north  of  here 
where  cholera  continues  to  be  a  great  threat 

A  British  relief  worker.  Dr.  Stewart  Clarke, 
said  more  than  500  new  cholera  victims  were 
reported  at  the  Bongaon  district  hospital  last 
Tuesday,  almost  double  the  number  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  chief  secretary  for  West  Bengal.  NK. 
Sen  Gupta,  said  yesterday  the  government 
hopes  to  ship  about  a  million  refugees  out 
of  the  state  by  the  end  of  ne.xt  month  He 
said  about  64.000  had  already  left  West  Ben- 
gal, mainly  for  a  large  camp  at  Mana  in  Cen- 
tral India. 

Sen  Gupta  said  the  new  camps  being  con- 
structed would  be  segregated  from  the  gen- 
eral population. 

"After  all.  these  people  are  foreigners,"  he 
said.  'They  have  no  passports.  They  should 
be  properly  Identified,  not  only  for  our  own 
internal  security,  but  also  to  faciliate  their 
return,  if  conditions  are  improved,  to  East 
Pakistan. 

Meanwhile  four  British  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  ended  a  two-day  tour  of  refugee 
camps  in  northeast  India  and  flew  to  New 
Delhi  today  for  talks  with  India's  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gandhi 

Arthur  Bottomley.  who  is  heading  the  Brit- 
ish delegation,  warned  President  Yahya  Khan 
of  Pakistan  against  the  dangers  of  •another 
Vietnam"  in  East  Pakistan. 

Bottomley  told  a  meeting  of  Indian  mem- 
bers of  parliament  and  newsmen  in  New 
Delhi.  "We  have  been  told  time  and  time 
again  in  India  'What  we  don't  want  on  the 
border  of  India  is  another  Vietnam  '  " 

The  British  parliamentarians  all  con- 
demned the  Pakistan  army  action  in  East 
Pakistan  since  the  civil  war  started  last 
March. 

Toby  Jossel  told  reporters  on  arrival  from 
Calcutta.  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Pakistan  army  in  East  Pakistan  has 
gone  far  t>eyond  what  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  is  acting  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  can  only  describe  as  uncivilized." 

(Prom  the  New   York  Times,   July  4.    1971] 

Hindus  Ane  Tabcbts  or  Army  Tebror  in  an 

East    Pakistani   Town 

(By  Sydney  H    Schanberg) 

FARiDPtTK.  Pakistan  —The  Pakistani  .Army 
has  painted  big  yellow  "H's  "  on  the  Hindu 
shops  still  standing  in  this  town  to  identify 
the  property  of  the  minority  eighth  of  the 
population  that  it  has  made  Its  special 
targets. 

Members  of  the  Moslem  majority — who. 
though  not  exempt  from  the  army's  terror, 
feel  safer  than  the  Hindus — have  painted  en 
their  homes  and  shops  such  signs  as  "All 
Moslem  House." 

The  small  community  of  Christians,  mostly 
Baptists,  have  put  crosses  on  their  doors  and 
stitched  crosses  In  red  thread  on  their  clothes 

Compared  with  acme  towns  In  East  Paki- 
stan. Paridpur,  which  sits  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province  85  miles  by  road  and  ferry 
west  of  the  capital,  Dacca,  suffered  only 
moderate  physical  damage  when  the  army 
struck  here  in  April  The  attack  was  part  of 
the  offensive  begun  March  2S  to  crush  the 
Bengali  autonomy  movement. 

Though  a  number  of  shops,  most  of  them 
t>elonging  to  Hindus,  have  l)een  razed  in 
Paridpur,  most  of  It  is  physically  intact.  But 
every  other  aspect  of  life  has  l)een  shattered, 
and  the  hate  and  terror  and  fear  that  wrack 
the  town  make  It  typical  of  virtually  every 
community  in  this  conquered  province  of  75 
million  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EASED  UP  ON  EXECtrriONS 

Only  about  half  of  Paridpur's  35,000  people 
have  returned,  although  the  flow  h.as  been 
growing  Recently  the  army  eased  up  on  its 
executions  and  burning  of  villages  in  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  normality  lias 
returned.  The  change  in  tactics  began  in  inid- 
June.  just  before  the  central  Government  an- 
nounced that  It  W.1S  allowing  foreign  news- 
men back  into  the  region 

An  undetermined  number  of  Paridpur's 
10.000  Hindus  have  been  killed  and  others 
have  fled  across  the  border  to  predominantly 
Hindu  India 

Some  Hindus  are  returning  to  Paridpur, 
but  it  is  not  out  of  faith  in  a  change  of  lieart 
by  the  army  but  rather  out  of  despair.  They 
do  not  want  to  live  as  dis.alaced  persons  in 
India  and  they  feel  that  nowhere  in  East 
Pakistan  is  really  safe  for  them,  so  they  would 
rather  be  unsafe  in  their  own  town. 

A  Hindu  barber  said  that  he  was  still  in 
hiding  but  that  he  sneaked  into  Paridpur 
every  day  to  do  a  few  hours'  work  to  earn 
enough  to  eat.  "I  come  into  town  like  a  thief 
and  leave  like  a  thief. "  he  said. 

Those  Hindus  who  have  slipped  into  town 
keep  guards  posted  at  n.ght  "None  of  us 
sleep  very  soundly  "  a  young  carpenter  said 
"The  daylight  gives  us  a  little  courage.' 

THIS  IS  OUR   HOME 

A  70-year-old  Hndu  woman  who  was  shot 
through  the  neck  said  that  as  bad  as  condi- 
tions were  and  as  frightened  as  she  was.  "this 
is  our  home— we  want  to  stay  In  golden 
Bengal." 

On  April  21.  when  the  army  rolled  into 
Paridpur.  the  old  woman  and  her  84-year-old 
husband  ran  to  seek  refuge  m  a  Hindu  vil- 
lage. Bodidangl.  about  three  miles  away.  The 
next  day  the  army  hit  Bodidangl  and.  reliable 
local  reports  say.  as  many  as  300  Hindus  were 
massacred. 

The  old  woman  stumbled  and  fell  as  she 
tried  to  flee  Bodidangl.  she  related,  and  two 
soldiers  caught  her  She  said  they  beat  her, 
ripped  off  her  jewelry,  fired  a  shot  at  point- 
blank  range  Into  her  neck  and  left  her  for 
dead 

She  and  her  husband  had  owned  a  small 
piece  of  property  on  which  they  rented  out 
a  few  flimsy  huts  Only  the  dirt  floors  are  left, 
she  said. 

The  campaign  against  the  Hindus  was — 
and  In  some  cases  still  is — systematic  Sol- 
diers fanned  through  virtually  every  village 
asking  where  the  Hindus  lived.  Hindu  prop- 
erty has  been  confiscated  and  either  sold  or 
given  to  'loyal'"  citizens.  Many  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  BIharls,  non-Bengali 
Moslem  migrants  from  India,  mcst  of  whom 
are  working  with  the  army  now.  The  army 
has  given  weapons  to  large  numbers  of  the 
BIharls,  and  it  Is  they  who  have  often  con- 
tinued the  killing  of  Hindus  In  areas  where 
the  army  has  eased  off. 

Hindu  bank  accounts  are  frozen.  Almost 
no  Hindu  students  or  teachers  have  returned 
to  the  schools. 

ASSiniANCES    BY    TAHYA 

President  Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan 
has  appealed  to  the  Hindus  to  return  from 
their  hiding  places  and  from  India — pos- 
sibly four  million  of  the  six  million  Bengalis 
who  have  fled  to  India  are  Hindus — and  has 
assured  them  of  an  equal  role  in  East  Paki- 
stani life.  However,  army  commanders  In 
the  field  In  East  Pakistan  privately  admit  to 
a  policy  of  stamping  out  Bengali  culture, 
both  Moslem  and  Hindu— but  particularly 
Hindu. 

Although  thousands  of  "antlstat«"  Ben- 
gall  Moslems  have  been  killed  by  the  sumy, 
the  Hindus  became  particular  scapegoats  as 
the  martial-law  regime  tried  to  blame  Hindu 
India  and  her  agents  in  East  Pakistan  for  the 
autonomy  movement 

In  Farldpur — and  the  situation  was  much 
the   same   throughout   E:ast   Pakistan — there 
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was  no  friction  to  apeak  of  between  Hindu 
and  Moslem  before  the  army  came. 

riie  army  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them  In  April,  as  a  public  example,  two  Hin- 
dus were  beheaded  lu  a  central  square  in 
Paridpur  and  their  bodies  were  soaked  in 
kerosene  and  burned  When  some  Hindus 
trying  to  save  their  lives,  begged  to  convert 
to  Islam,  they  were  shot  as  unworthy  non- 
believers  (in  some  cases,  however,  converts 
are  being  .icceptedi. 

The  army  also  forced  Moslems  friendly  to 
Hindus  to  loot  and  burn  Hindu  houses:  the 
Moslems  were  told  that  If  they  did  not  at- 
tack Hindus,  they  themselves  would  be  killed 
Mo.-t  of  the  Hindu  houses  in  the  region 
around  Paridpur — some  say  90  per  cent- 
were  burned  as  a  result 

Still,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  hate-Hindu 
psychology  among  the  Bengali  Moslems. 
Many  have  taken  grave  risks  to  shelter  and 
defend  Hindus;  others  express  shock  and 
horror  at  what  is  happening  to  the  Hin- 
dus but  confess  that  they  are  too  frightened 
to  help 

Many  Bengalis.  In  fact,  feel  that  the  army 
has  only  succeeded  in  forging  a  tighter  bond 
between  Hindu  and  Moslem  In  East  Pat.istan 

iProm   the  New  York  Times.  July  4.   1971] 

East   Pakistan      An     "Alien   Army" 

Imposes  Its  Will 

( By  Sydney  H  Schanberg  i 

Dacca.— "Doesn't  the  world  realize  that 
they're  nothing  but  butchers?"  asked  a  for- 
eigner who  has  lived  In  East  Pakistan  for 
many  years.  "That  they  killed— and  are  still 
killing — Bengalis  just  to  intimidate  them,  to 
make  slaves  out  of  them?  That  they  wiped 
out  whole  vUlages.  opening  fire  at  first  light 
and  stopping  only  when  they  got  tired?" 

The  foreigner,  normally  a  calm  man.  was 
talking  about  the  Pakistani  Army  and  the 
bloodba'h  it  has  inflicted  on  East  Pakistan 
in  Its  effort  to  crush  the  Bengali  independ- 
ence movement. 

Most  of  the  foreign  residents— diplomats, 
ml.sslonarles.  businessmen — also  talk  the  way 
this  man  does  now.  They  are  bursting  with 
three  months  of  pent-up  anger  and  outrage. 
And  they  are  very  eager  to  tell  what  they 
know  to  those  foreign  newsmen  who  were 
permitted  to  re-enter  East  Pakistan  In  the 
past  fortnight  and  travel  around  unescorted 
for  the  first  time  since  March  25.  when  the 
army  began  Its  suppression  campaign. 

Pakistan's  military  regime  considers  the 
foreign  press  Implacably  hostile,  but  it  is 
desperate  to  prove  to  the  world  its  claim 
that  order  has  t>een  restored,  that  the  army 
Is  m  control  and  that  normality  Is  fast 
returning  to  East  Pakistan. 

The  army  Is.  Indeed.  In  control,  except  for 
a  few  areas  near  the  border  with  India,  where 
the  Muktl  Pouj.  or  "Liberation  Army."  Is 
acMve  and  growing  more  so— with  aid  from 
India. 

Yet.  Bast  Pakistan  Is  anything  but  normal. 
For  this  Is  clearly  and  simply  a  military  oc- 
cupation by  an  alien  army. 

Bengali  police  have  been  replaced  by  police 
from  West  Pakistan,  the  country's  dominant 
wing  that  lies  more  th*n  1,000  miles  away, 
with  India  In  between.  West  Pakistanis  are 
also  being  flown  In  to  replace  officials  In  every 
Government  department.  In  some  cases  even 
down  to  the  level  of  typists. 

Houses  and  shops  of  those  Bengalis  who 
were  killed  or  fled  to  villages  In  the  country- 
side have  been  turned  over  to  Moslem  non- 
Bengali  residents  of  East  Pakistan,  who  are 
collaborating  with  the  army.  The  temples  of 
the  minority  Hindus — the  army's  special 
scapegoats — are  being  demolished  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  demonstrate  that  those 
who  are  not  part  of  the  army's  design  of  "Is- 
lamic integrity"  are  not  true  Pakistanis  and 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

Bengali     youths,     who     Just     over     three 
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months  ago  were  exultantly  marching 
through  the  streets  and  shouting  their  slo- 
gans of  defiance  at  the  military  regime,  now 
talk  In  whispers,  slipping  up  to  foreign  news- 
men for  a  tvw  seconds  to  murmur  some  in- 
formation about  a  massacre,  the  murder  of 
a  family  member  or  the  destruction  of  a 
village.  Anonymous  letters  containing  such 
details  find  their  way  every  day  into  news- 
men's mailboxes  at  the  Hotel  Inter-Con- 
tlnental. 

The  effluvia  of  fear  Is  overwhelming.  But 
there  Is  also  a  new  spirit.  Many  of  the  Ben- 
galls — a  naive  and  romantic  people — -realize 
now  that  no  other  country  Is  going  to  save 
them,  that  they  will  have  to  do  It  all  them- 
selves and  that  it  will  take  a  long  time. 

Significant  numbers  of  young  men  are 
slipping  off  to  Join  the  Liberation  Army, 
which  operates  from  border  areas  and  from 
sanctuaries  Just  across  the  border  In  India. 
Bengali  guerrilla  terrorism  Is  increasing.  A 
number  of  army  collaborators  have  been 
executed,  and  more  and  more  homemade 
bombs  explode  In  Dacca.  The  resistance  is 
still  sporadic,  peripheral  and  disorganized, 
but  It  Is  growing. 

With  each  terrorist  act.  the  army  takes 
revenge,  conducting  reprisals  against  the 
nearest  Bengali  civilians.  Several  hundred 
civilians  were  reported  to  have  been  rounded 
up  and  mowed  down  by  the  Army  in  Noak- 
hall  District  recently  after  the  Muktl  PouJ 
executed  a  member  of  one  of  the  army's 
"Peace  Committees  "  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  once  widely  held  theory  that  the  cost 
of  the  occupation  would  prove  prohibitive 
and  compel  Pakistan  to  pull  the  army  out 
fairly  quickly  has  been  discarded.  Even  with- 
out the  World  Bank  consortium's  massive 
annual  aid.  which  has  been  suspended  in 
censure  of  the  repression,  the  Islamabad 
regime  seems  determined  to  keep  Its  grip  on 
East  Pakistan. 

President  Yahya  Khan's  speech  to  the  na- 
tion last  Monday  was  supposed  to  have  un- 
veiled his  long-awaited  plan  for  returning 
Pakistan — East  and  West — to  civilian  rule. 
It  turned  out  to  be  exactly  the  opposite — 
a  declaration  that  the  military  dictatorship 
would  continue,  with  a  hand-picked  civilian 
government  as  camouflage. 

In  his  speech,  which  Western  diplomats 
here  described  as  "a  disaster."  the  President, 
who  Is  also  army  chief,  heaped  praise  on  the 
army  for  rescuing  the  country  from  "the 
brink  of  disintegration  ...  by  the  grace  of 
Allah."  He  also  extended  his  "fullest  sym- 
pathy" to  the  six  million  Bengalis,  mostly 
minority  Hindus,  who  have  fled  to  India — 
"because  of  false  propaganda  by  rebels,"  he 
said.  He  appealed  to  them  to  "return  to  their 
homes  and  hearths  "  for  "speedy  rehabilita- 
tion." 

Just  the  day  before  President  Yahya's 
speech,  an  army  platoon  stormed  into  several 
predominantly  Hindu  villages  30  miles  from 
Dacca,  killing  men  and  looting  and  burning 
homes.  Reports  of  similar  pogroms  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  province.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  many  Bengalis  the  army 
has  killed,  but  reliable  foreign  sources  here 
put  the  figure  somewhere  over  100.000 — and 
possibly  much  higher. 

The  East  Pakistani  economy,  which  used 
to  provide  the  national  treasury  not  only 
with  half  Its  exports  and  foreign  exchange 
but  also  with  a  captive  market  for  West 
Pakistan's  manufactured  goods,  has  been 
badly  crippled  by  the  upheaval.  However, 
the  military  regime  seems  willing — at  least 
for  the  present — to  pay  the  severe  economic 
price  of  holding  East  Pakistan  a«  a  colony, 
no  matter  how  sullen  or  resistant  the 
population. 

"It's  a  medieval  armv  o]>erating  as  if 
against  serfs,"  said  one  Westerner  here.  "It 
will  use  any  method  Just  to  own  East  Pakis- 
tan and  keep  milking  It  dry.  Even  If  the 
Bengalis  are  serious  about  the  resistance. 
it  will  take  five  to  10  years  to  make  a  dent." 


IProm  the  New  York  Times.  July  5,   1971] 

Pakistan,  in   a  Protxst  to  India.  Chabges 

AiB  Attack  on  Village 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Browne) 

Karachi,  Pakistan. — Pakistan  protested  to 
India  last  night  that  the  Indian  Air  Porce 
attacked  a  village  in  East  Pakistan  earlier 
in  the  day.  India's  acting  High  Commissioner 
In  Islamabad  was  called  to  the  Foreign  Office 
to  receive  a  stern  note,  a  Pakistani  Govern- 
ment spokesman  said. 

According  to  the  Pakistani  complaint,  four 
Indian  fighters  and  one  armed  helicopter 
penetrated  six  miles  Into  East  Pakistan 
yesterday  shortly  after  noon  and  strafed  the 
town  of  Amarkhana  In  Dlnapur  district.  The 
Pakistanis  said  the  town  was  shelled  later 
In  the  day  by  Indian  mortar  batteries. 

The  government  statement  did  not  men- 
tion casualties  or  damage. 

Last  Thursday  Pakistan  presented  the  In- 
dian High  Commissioner,  who  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  an  ambassador,  with  a  protest 
charging  18  armed  Interventions  by  Indian 
forces  in  Pakistan  between  June  21  and  25. 

Meanwhile,  Pakistan's  relations  with  Brit- 
ain have  sharply  deteriorated  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  and  there  Is  speculation  in 
the  Pakistani  press  that  a  break  In  diplomatic 
relations  could  occur. 

Pakistan  charges  Britain  with  having  sided 
with  the  Indians,  providing  them  with  diplo- 
matic, moral  and  economic  support  In  Its 
dispute  with  Pakistan  over  the  autonomy 
movement  In  East  Pakistan. 

Yesterday  the  Pakistani  Government  In- 
structed its  High  Commissioner  in  London 
to  resign  the  vice  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  of  London  The  ges- 
ture was  in  protest  against  the  airing  of  In- 
dian propaganda  by  the  society.  Pakistan 
said. 

Pakistan's  anger  at  Britain  is  partly  the 
result  of  London's  view  that  continued  aid 
to  Pakistan  should  be  contingent  on  a  satis- 
factory political  solution  In  East  Pakistan, 
where  the  Pakistani  Army  has  moved  to 
crush  the  autonomy  movement. 

India  Denies  Charges 
New  Delhi. — The  Indian  Defense  Ministry 
said  today  It  had  no  knowledge  of  any  at- 
tacks by  Indian  Air  Force  planes  on  East 
Pakistani  territory.  Pakistan's  charges  of  at- 
tacks were  "totally  unfounded."  a  spokesman 
said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  6.  1971 1 
Mrs.  Gandhi  Asks  End  to  PRESsxniE 

New  Delhi. — Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  appealed  today  to  other  leaders  of 
her  Congress  Party  to  stop  pressuring  her 
to  recognize  the  rebel  Bangla  Desh  republic 
In  East  Pakistan  or  to  go  to  war  with  Paki- 
stan over  Bangla  Desh. 

"It  is  not  right  for  the  government  to  be 
pushed  Into  a  position  regarding  the  recogni- 
tion of  Bangla  Desh  until  It  Is  convinced  on 
its  own."  the  prime  minister  told  the  25- 
member  executive  committee  of  Congress 
Party  members  in  parliament. 

For  the  second  time  in  a  week.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
also  rejected  a  suggestion  from  some  party 
members  that  India  should  go  to  war  with 
Pakistan  to  help  an  estimated  7  million  East 
Pakistan  refugees  return  home. 

The  prime  minister  also  said  she  had  no 
Information  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  sup- 
plied arms  to  Pakistan  following  the  outbreak 
of  civil  strife  In  East  Pakistan  on  March  25. 

The  right-wing  Hl"du  natlo -all't  Jana 
Sangh  Party  announced  Sunday  night  that 
it  would  launch  a  mass  civil  disobedience 
campaign  in  New  Delhi  Aug.  1  If  the  govern- 
ment had  not  recognized  Bangla  Desh  by 
then. 

Meanwhile.  U.S.  Ambassador  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  returned  to  New  Delhi  from  Wash- 
ington today  and  said  his  "present  plans" 
are  to  remain  In  his  present  diplomatic  post. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  7.  1971 ) 
Power  in  Dacca  Reportxd  Citt  Orr — Bencau 
Insurgents    Said    to    Knock    Oct    CrrT's 
Plant 

(By  Sidney  H.  Schanberg) 

New  Delhi.— BengaU  Insurgents  have 
knocked  out  the  electrical  power  station  In 
Dacca,  the  East  Pakistani  capital,  authorita- 
tive foreign  sources  reported  here  today. 
These  sources,  who  received  the  Information 
from  contacts  In  Dacca,  said  Dacca  had  been 
blacked  out  since  Saturday  night. 

Several  foreign  newsmen  are  In  East  Paki- 
stan, but  no  news  of  the  attack  has  come  out 
of  Dacca.  The  other  sources  speculated  that 
reports  were  being  blocked  by  the  authorities 
or  the  cable  office  had  been  shut  by  the  power 
failure. 

Another  major  East  Pakistani  town. 
ComlUa,  has  been  without  power  for  over  a 
week.  Its  power  plant  reportedly  also  knocked 
out  by  Insurgents.  Comllla.  a  key  rail  and 
road  Junction  about  50  miles  East  of  Dacca 
and  close  to  the  Indian  border,  has  been  a 
focus  of  Increasing  guerrilla  activity  against 
the  Pakistani  Army. 

Since  March  25,  when  the  army  began  an 
offensive  against  the  Bengali  secession  move- 
ment. It  has  been  trying  to  subdue  the 
Bengali  population  of  75  million.  The  army 
now  controls  most  of  the  province,  but  there 
is  resistance,  particularly  near  the  border 
with  India,  and  this  resistance  appears  to  be 
widening  and  growing  more  effective, 

MOST  dramatic  MOVE 

The  crippling  of  the  Dacca  power  plant 
is  the  most  dramatic  act  ascribed  to  the  in- 
surgents since  the  army  seized  control  of  the 
ctly  In  late  March  after  killing  several 
thousand  civilians. 

Pew  details  are  known  of  the  attack,  which 
came  sometime  Saturday  night.  The  foreign 
sources  here  said  the  power  plant's  main 
transformer  had  been  either  destroyed  or 
badly   damaged. 

Although  the  loss  of  electricity  will  cause 
considerable  disruption  In  Dacca,  It  will  not 
bring  the  havoc  that  would  be  caused  In  a 
Western  capital.  There  are  few  tall  buildings 
and   therefore  few  elevators. 

The  airport — used  mostly  for  bringing 
troops  m  from  West  Pakistan,  which  Is  1.000 
miles  away  across  India — has  an  auxiliary 
power  supply.  This  is  also  presumably  true 
of  the  major  hospitals,  including  the  military 
hospital,  which  has  been  handling  army  cas- 
ualties from  all  parts  of  East  Pakistan. 

workers  have  cone 

Factories  In  the  Dacca  area  will  be  the 
hardest  hit,  but  since  the  upheaval  in  March, 
the  factories  have  been  operating  at  a  frac- 
tion of  capacity  because  most  of  the  workers 
have  fled  either  to  the  countryside  or  to 
India. 

The  foreign  sources  here  did  not  know  how 
wide  an  area  had  been  affected  by  the  black- 
out or  whether  the  army  had  taken  reprisals 
against  civilians. 

The  Insurgents,  known  as  the  Muktl  PouJ 
or  Liberation  Army,  had  vowed  to  step  up 
activity  as  their  response  to  President  Agha 
Mohammad  Yahya  Khan's  speech  to  the  na- 
tion last  Monday  night 

The  speech,  heralded  by  the  Government 
as  a  plan  for  returning  Pakistan  to  civilian 
rule,  instead  said  that  martial  law  would 
continue  even  after  a  civilian  government 
was  established.  President  Yahya.  a  general 
who  is  the  martial-law  ruler  of  Pakistan,  also 
said  that  a  committee  of  experts  named  by 
him — not  the  National  Assembly  as  originally 
promised — would  draft  a  new  constitution. 
He  said  that  the  Awaml  League,  the  East 
Pakistani  party  that  won  a  ivatlonal  majority 
in  last  December's  election,  was  still,  and  for- 
ever, banned. 

In  New  Delhi  today.  India  charged  that 
Pakistani  troops  In  East  Pakistan  had  been 
shelling  Indian  border  villages  and  intruding 
Into  Indian  territory  almost  daily. 
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The  Foreign  Ministry  said  that  the  Paki- 
stani Army  since  March  25  had  committed 
102  serious  border  violations — killing  65  In- 
dians, wounding  113  and  kidnapping  23.  Most 
of  the  casualties  have  been  civilians,  although 
several  members  of  the  Indian  border  secu- 
rity force  have  been  killed. 

ExHiarr  4 — Special  Analysis 

[Prom  the  New  Republic.  June  19,  1971] 
The  New  Th«eat  or  an  Indo-Pakistan  Con- 
flict— Neh«t7'8  Plan  roa  Peace 
(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

Twice  during  his  sickly  last  months,  when 
be  knew  the  end  was  near,  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  toyed  with  an  ambitious 
idea  for  a  comprehensive  detente  In  South 
Asia.  It  was  too  ambitious  for  Its  time,  but 
the  East  Bengal  tragedy  has  given  it  new 
meaning  and  validity  as  a  long-term  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  prospect  of  multiplying 
Indo-Pakistan  conflict. 

The  essence  of  the  Nehru  plan  was  his  con- 
viction that  the  Kashmir  and  East  Pakistan 
problems  are  inseparable  parts  of  the  same 
larger  problem.  Both  are  historical  accidents 
resulting  from  the  hurried  partition  of  1947. 
he  believed,  and  both  symbolized  In  differ- 
ing ways  the  artificiality  of  the  Pakistani 
"Two  Nation"  concept  with  its  emphasis  on 
Hindu  and  Moslem  religious  identity  as  the 
sole  basis  for  the  political  structuring  of  the 
subcontinent. 

Nehru  never  publicly  revealed  his  views  on 
the  future  of  East  Pakistan,  limiting  his 
overt  diplomatic  initiatives  to  the  search  for 
a  Kashmir  peace  as  the  first  phase  In  what 
he  hoped  would  become  a  broader  process  of 
accommodation.  In  off  the  record  comments, 
however,  he  maintained  during  a  memorable 
interview  that  a  confederal  relationship  be- 
tween India  and  Kashmir  might  help  to 
promote  a  similar  pattern  between  West  and 
East  Pakistan,  setting  the  stage  for  gradual 
movement  toward  an  overall  confederation 
between  India,  Pakistan  and  their  smaller 
neighbors. 

In  the  published  portions  of  my  Interview, 
appearing  in  The  Woihington  Post  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1962,  Nehru  made  a  controversial 
reference  to  the  goal  of  an  Indo-Pakistan 
confederation  that  became  a  bogey  In  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  for  months 
to  come.  Britain  and  the  U.S.  were  pressuring 
the  Indian  leader  for  a  Kashmir  settlement 
at  the  time,  following  the  India-China  border 
war  In  the  Himalayas.  Forced  to  explain  his 
rejection  of  the  Western  demand,  Nehru  Im- 
plied that  the  Kashmir  issue  could  best  be 
resolved  within  the  larger  framework  of  a 
confederation  embracing  not  only  India  and 
Pakistan  but  an  autonomous  Kashmir  as 
well. 

"Confederation  remains  our  ultimate  goal." 
Nehru  declared.  "Look  at  Europe,  at  the 
Common  Market.  This  Is  the  urge  every- 
where. There  are  no  two  peoples  anywhere 
nearer  than  those  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
though  If  we  say  it,  they  are  alarmed  and 
think  we  want  to  swallow  them." 

Pakistan  promptly  Justified  his  prophecy 
by  charging  that  his  comments  betrayed  the 
futility  of  the  Kashmir  negotiations  then 
about  to  begin  under  Western  prodding. 
Nehru  dropped  his  idea  until  early  May, 
1964,  less  than  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  he  released  Kashmiri  leader  Mohammed 
Abdullah  after  ten  years  in  prison  and  en- 
couraged the  Sheikh  to  go  on  a  peace  mis- 
sion to  Pakistan. 

Hitherto  undisclosed  details  of  the  Rawal- 
pindi talks  between  Sheikh  Abdullah  and 
Pakistan's  former  President,  Ayub  Khan,  un- 
derline the  intimate  connection  between  the 
Kashmir  and  East  Pakistan  issues  and  make 
clear  that  the  tensions  between  the  two 
wings  of  PaklsUn  were  already  acute  seven 
years  ago.  When  Abdullah  mentioned  con- 
federation, he  recalled  in  a  recent  Interview, 
Ayub  dismissed  the  proposal  as  "a  trick  to 
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split  Pakistan,"  since  Nehru  "knew  very 
well"  that  even  exploratory  negotiations  on 
the  Idea  would  fan  the  fires  of  Bengali  sep- 
aratism and  lead  to  demands  for  separate 
coequal  status  with  West  Pakistan,  India 
and  Kashmir  in  any  confederal  setup.  Nehru 
was  playing  with  fire,  the  Pakistani  leader 
warned,  given  India's  own  potential  sep- 
aratist threats  In  Tamilnad,  Kerala  and  West 
Bengal. 

Looking  back  on  Nehru's  Initiative  In  the 
light  of  the  present  situation,  it  should 
be  stressed  that  even  in  his  private  com- 
ments, he  did  not  necessarily  envisage  com- 
plete sovereignty  for  East  Pakistan.  He  spoke 
of  "more  or  less  parallel  processes"  in  India 
and  Pakistan  giving  gradually  increasing  au- 
tonomy to  both  Indian  and  PaklsUn -held 
Dortions  of  Kashmir  as  well  as  to  East  Bengal. 
The  two  Kashmlrs  and  the  two  Bengals  would 
begin  to  have  trade  and  other  interchange 
as  pan  of  a  general  relaxation  In  the  atmos- 
phere between  the  two  countries.  As  mutual 
confidence  grew.  Nehru  hoped  for  a  drift 
toward  overall  confederation  embracing  not 
only  India  and  Pakistan  but  smaller  neigh- 
bors such  as  Neoal,  Slkklm,  Bhutan  a^d  pos- 
sibly Ceylon  At  this  point,  as  Avub  feared 
Nehru  assumed  that  both  Kashmir  and  East 
Pakistan  would  escalate  their  autonomy  de- 
mands, "though  not  inevitably  to  the  point 
of  full  sovereignty." 

Nehru  seemed  confident  that  both  Srinagar 
and  Dacca  would  find  "advantages  in  retain- 
ing links  with  a  larger  unit"  so  lone  as  their 
internal  autonomy  was  unfettered  He  talked 
at  length  about  the  problem  of  reconciling 
local  and  national  Identities  amid  the  com- 
plex social  diversities  of  South  Asia,  "a  patch- 
work, you  know,  ruling  out  oversimplified 
solutions  that  Ignore  the  realities.  The  more 
we  can  have  central  directing  Instruments 
the  better  for  our  development,  but  where 
the  urge  for  autonomy  is  obsessive  we  must 
eventually  accommodate  If  In  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  confederation  of  Nehru's  concep- 
tion, it  might  be  necessary  In  special  cases 
to  have  "interlocking  confederations  func- 
tioning within  each  countrv  as  well  as  be- 
twe-n  them.  We  must  never  be  too  rigid  " 

Nehru's  wUllngness  to  see  Kashmir  autono- 
mous or  even  Independent  under  a  confedera- 
tion might  seem  puzzling  in  the  light  of  past 
Indian  intransigence  in  the  dispute  with 
Pakistan  over  the  Hlmalavan  state  Actually 
however.  It  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
basic  rationale  underlying  the  Indian  stand 
Just  as  Pakistan  demands  predominantly 
Moslem  Kashmir  as  a  vindication  of  the  "Two 
Nation"  theory,  so  Nehru  and  now  Indira 
Gandhi  have  Insisted  that  Kashmir  should 
remain  with  India  as  a  symbol  of  the  Indian 
commitment  to  a  secular  state  In  which  the 
Moalem  minority  coexists  on  equlUble  terms 
with  the  Hindu  majority.  An  autonomous 
Kashmir  In  a  setting  of  continuing  hostility 
with  Pakistan  would  only  be  asking  for 
trouble,  India  reasons,  inviting  recurring 
Pakistani  attempts  to  annex  the  state.  By 
contrast.  Nehru  suggested,  autonomy  or  even 
independence  within  the  context  of  a  con- 
federation would  lose  Its  significance  as  a 
focal  point  for  Indo-PaklsUn  confilct 

The  confederation  Idea  was  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  Pakistan  would  be  com- 
pelled. In  time,  to  reappraise  the  "Two  Na- 
tion" theory,  and  It  Is  a  more  valid  idea  today 
than  ever  before  because  the  East  Bengal 
carnage  has  clearly  discredited  the  notion  of 
an  overriding  Islamic  unity  cutting  across 
regional  and  linguistic  differences  The  events 
of  recent  weeks  have  left  West  Pakistan  sad- 
dled with  an  obsolete  national  ideology  that 
will  be  Increasingly  dUBcult  to  sustain  in  the 
face  of  manifest  realities.  Whatever  new 
raison  d'ete  is  formulated  for  the  existence  of 
a  separate  Pakistan,  it  can  no  longer  be 
credibly  founded  on  the  proposition  that 
religion  is  the  only  meaningful  dividing  line 
In  the  subcontinent.  The  "'Two  Nation" 
theory  was  shattered  beyond  recognition  on 
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the  night  of  March  25  when  West  Pakistani 
tanks  roUed  through  East  Pakistani  bar- 
rtcades  with  their  rockets  blazing. 

At  the  same  time  that  Punjabi  Moslems 
were  gunning  Bengali  Moslems  In  East  Paki- 
stan. Prime  Minister  Gandhi  won  her  land- 
slide election  victory  In  India,  decisively 
defeating  Hindu  nationalist  parties  on  a  plat- 
form explicitly  reaffirming  her  secular  com- 
mitment. The  65  million  Moslems  in  India 
solidly  supported  her  and  proved  to  be  a 
critical  factor  In  many  marginal  election 
constituencies  They  have  never  been  more 
secure  or  more  politically  powerful  than  they 
are  today,  though  there  is  still  a  latent  p.D- 
tential  for  communal  strife  if  tension  with 
Pakistan  grows  Into  war. 

Once  the  monsoon  sets  in,  it  has  often 
been  said.  West  Pakistan  will  soon  be  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
rational  or  viable  basis  for  Its  continued  rule 
in  the  eastern  wing  and  will  disengage  to  cut 
its  losses.  Yet  the  tragic  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  that  West  Pakistan  may  well 
be  able  to  postpone  Its  agonizing  reappraisal 
for  months  or  even  years  despite  mounting 
damage  to  East  Pakistan,  to  India  and  to  Us 
own  internal  strength.  Lacking  a  face-saving 
rationale  for  disengagement,  the  Yahya  Khan 
regime  Is  likely  to  hang  on  indefinitely  hop- 
ing for  a  total  collapse  of  Bengali  will. 

Even  If  this  collapse  never  comes  and  re- 
sistance continues,  the  regime  may  well  find 
Bengali  collaborators  capable  of  restoring 
minimal  law  and  order  behind  a  facade  of 
phony  autonomy.  Another  factor  favoring 
West  Pakistan  in  the  short  run  is  that  Indian 
profiteers  and  smugglers  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  both  sides  In  the  East  Pakistan  confilct 
They  are  eminently  ready  to  supply  West 
Pakistani  authorities  with  one  hand.  If  the 
price  Is  right,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
help  Bengali  Independence  elements  with  the 
other.  The  ability  of  West  Pakistan  to  carry 
on  its  operations  in  the  East  would  not  be 
immediately  affected  even  if  all  new  Western 
aid  commitments  were  to  l)e  suspended. 
Already  programmed  aid  of  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion now  in  the  pipeline  will  not  be  fullv 
exhausted  for  months,  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing possibility  of  large-scale  assistance 
to  West  Pakistan  from  China.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iran. 

Par  from  acknowledging  that  the  "'Two 
Nation"  theory  Is  dead,  some  West  Pakistani 
leaders  are  seeking  to  rationalize  the  debacle 
in  the  East  by  contending  that  the  Bengali 
Moslems  are  not  really  genuine  Moslems  at 
all  as  a  result  of  their  relatively  recent  con- 
version from  Hinduism  Sheikh  MuJIbur 
Rahmans  Awaml  League  derived  much  of 
its  strength  from  the  ten  million  Hindus 
in  East  Pakistan,  the  argument  runs,  and 
the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent  un- 
pleasantness there  is  simply  that  Hindus 
should  be  barred  from  further  participation 
In  the  body  politic  or,  still  better  driven 
out  as  refugees.  This  totally  disregards  the 
breadth  of  the  Sheikh "s  overwhelming  sweep 
of  163  out  of  165  seaU  In  the  election  last 
December  and  gives  a  ready  handle  to  Hindu 
extremists  In  India,  who  maintain  that  Pak- 
istan will  Inevitably  be  antl-Indlan  whether 
or  not  India  decides  to  give  military  help 
to  the  Bengalis. 

The  vicious  circle  of  distrust  between  India 
and  Pakistan  is  steadily  intensifying,  and 
yet  there  are  powerful  countervailing  rea- 
sons why  It  might  eventually  be  possible  to 
move  In  the  direction  suggested  by  Nehru 
The  most  Important  of  these  is  the  Increas- 
ing magnitude  of  the  refugee  influx  from 
East  Pakistan  Into  India  and  the  growing 
Impact  this  Is  likely  to  have  both  In  the 
subcontinent  and  the  outside  world.  Many 
in  India  and  Pakistan  will  no  doubt  become 
reconciled  to  the  Inevitability  of  a  new  war. 
but  more  might  begin  to  search  for  another 
way  as  the  staggering  human  and  financial 
coets  of  the  Bengali  upheaval  force  a  re- 
assessment  of   basic   attitudes.    The   Indian 
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government  has  followed  a  policy  of  notable 
restraint  toward  East  Pakistan  which  has 
kept  the  door  open  for  such  reassessment. 
D<»plte  Intensifying  domestic  pressures  for 
intervention.  Mrs.  Gandhi,  has  shied  away 
from  recognition  of  an  Independent  Bengali 
regime,  skillfully  playing  for  time  In  the 
hope  of  averting  a  major  confrontation  with 
Pakistan. 

An  Important  subsurface  factor  helping  to 
restrain  Indian  recognition  has  been  the  fear 
that  an  mdependent  East  Bengal  might  stir 
separatist  feelings  in  the  Indian  state  of 
West  Bengal,  leading  at  the  very  least  to 
strains  on  the  shaky  structure  of  law  and 
order  In  densely  packed  Calcutta  and  con- 
ceivably to  a  revival  of  the  abortive  pan- 
Bengali  nationalist  movement  of  1947. 

While  West  Pakistan  has  been  In  a  defiant 
mood,  so  far.  It  Is  likely  to  be  more  con- 
ciliatory as  time  goes  on  and  Its  problems 
multiply.  Pressures  boiling  up  In  East 
Pakistan  will  continually  frustrate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Weet  to  reestablish  a  stable  gov- 
ernment within  the  present  framework  of 
a  unitary  state.  Even  their  Bengali  collabo- 
rators win  be  contlnvially  pressing  for  greater 
and  greater  autonomy.  As  the  costs  and  com- 
plexities of  its  occupation  grow.  West  Pak- 
istan may  gradually  begin  to  take  a  more 
realistic  view  of  the  sort  of  loosely  federated 
Pakistan  proposed  by  Sheikh   MuJlbur. 

The  West  Pakistanis'  continuing  delay  In 
bringing  the  Sheikh  to  trial  despite  repeated 
threats  to  do  so  suggests  that  the  possibility 
of  negotiations  with  him  at  some  later  date 
has  not  yet  t>een  irrevocably  foreclosed.  While 
General  Yahya  Khan  has  branded  the  Sheikh 
a  traitor.  Yahya  could  step  down  In  favor  of  a 
new  Junta  leader  who  would  be  free  to  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  without  serious  loss 
of  face.  But  no  West  Pakistan  regime  Is 
likely  to  make  a  meaningful  autonomy  bar- 
gain with  the  Bengalis,  in  any  case,  unless 
this  Is  accompanied  by  Tar-reacblng  changes 
In  the  overall  pattern  of  Indo-Pakistan 
relations. 

Before  suggesting  In  specific  terms  how  the 
Nehru  approach  might  be  applied  to  the  East 
Pakistan  crisis  today,  It  is  necessary  to 
examine  why  West  Pakistan  blundered  Into 
Its  policy  of  naked  military  repression.  Wbati 
happened  on  March  35  was  not  the  inexpli- 
cable behavior  of  madmen  or  sadists.  It  re- 
flected the  frankly-stated  fear  that  a  sov- 
ereign Elast  Pakistan  would  Inevitably  link  up 
with  India  to  create  a  new  balance  of  power 
In  the  subcontinent.  The  excesses  committed 
by  the  Pakistani  Army  leaders  are  only  part- 
ly to  be  explained  In  terms  of  their  vindic- 
tive racial  contempt  for  the  Bengalis. 
Basically,  their  policy  of  repression  demon- 
strated the  deep  sense  of  insecurity  they  felt 
when  they  belatedly  realized  the  extent  and 
strength  of  Bengali  separatism. 

Pakistan  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
traumatic  shock  Inflicted  by  the  Indo-Pak- 
istan war  of  September,  1966.  After  a  decade 
of  artificially  inflated  military  expansion 
made  possible  by  US  aid  g^rants,  Pakistan 
bad  begun  to  think  of  itself  as  the  equal  of 
India,  a  country  four  times  Its  size.  Tash- 
kent marked  the  start  of  a  painful  psycho- 
logical deflation  which  had  not  yet  run  Its 
course  when  the  Awaml  League  election 
sweep  In  East  Pakistan  last  December 
brought  the  long-slmmerlng  Bengal  crisis  to 
a  head.  Having  Just  come  to  terms  with  the 
fact  that  they  presided  over  a  country  one 
fourth  as  big  aa  India,  West  PakUt«nl  lead- 
ers reacted  In  desperation  to  the  prospect 
of  a  secession  that  might  reduce  them  to 
the  position  of  a  country  one  tenth  as  big. 
Their  anxieties  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that 
Sheikh  MuJIbur  was  actually  their  best  hope 
of  forestalling  secession  with  his  plan  for  a 
loose  confederation. 

At  bottom,  as  Ayub's  attitude  indicated, 
most  West  Paklstam  leaders  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  India  will  seek  to  undo  Partition  If 
the  chance  ever  presents  Itself.  Yet  from  the 


very  start,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  In- 
dian leaders  have  t>een  quite  reconciled  to 
the  existence  of  a  separate  Pakistan.  Nehru 
accepted  partition  unequivocally  as  a  neces- 
sary and  even  desirable  adjustment.  He 
wanted  the  strongest  possible  central  gov- 
ernment In  New  Delhi,  and  be  knew  that 
Moslem  majority  states  under  militant  Mos- 
lem League  dominance  wotild  be  politically 
Indigestible  In  the  new  India  Union.  What 
he  rejected  was  not  the  idea  of  a  separate 
Pakistan  but  rather  the  "Two  Nation" 
theory,  committing  the  new  state  as  It  did 
to  a  built-in  antl-Indlan  posture  as  the 
only  political  ethos  holding  the  country 
together. 

The  basic  precondition  today  for  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  a  rapprochement  would 
be  reconsideration,  on  Pakistan's  part,  of 
the  concept  that  India  is  Inherently  an 
enemy  by  virtue  of  Its  Hindu  majority.  For 
such  a  complete  reversal  of  present  attitudes 
to  come  about,  however,  India  would  have 
to  make  a  series  of  magnanimous  gestures 
of  reconciliation  over  the  next  several  years 
designed  to  strengthen  West  Pakistani  mod- 
erates. The  initiative  clearly  falls  to  India 
not  only  because  it  Is  the  larger  and  stronger 
of  the  two  countries.  Even  more  Important, 
It  has  the  more  stable  political  structure  at 
a  time  when  Mrs.  Oandht  has  just  won  a 
massive  parliamentary  majority  and  Gen- 
eral Yahya  Khan  has  just  led  his  coimtry 
Into  a  seemingly  bottomless  morass. 

The  most  appropriate  way  for  India  to  help 
set  in  motion  a  process  of  reappraisal  In  Pak- 
istan would  be  to  liberalize  Its  policy  In 
Kashmir,  beginning  with  a  revocation  of  the 
current  ban  on  Sheikh  Abdullah's  entry  Into 
the  state.  This  could  be  followed  by  a  re- 
sumption of  the  dialogue  with  the  Sheikh 
broken  off  at  the  time  of  Nehru's  death  and. 
at  a  later  stage,  by  a  renewed  attempt  to 
open  up  discussions  with  Pakistani  leaders, 
either  through  a  summit  meeting,  a  new  In- 
termediary effort  by  the  Sheikh  or  a 
Tashkent-type  conference  under  the  aegis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  major  powers.  Abdullah 
Is  still  the  unchallenged  spokesman  for  the 
Kashmiris  as  he  has  been  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Mrs.  Gandhi  Indirectly  acknowl- 
edged the  threat  he  poses  to  the  present 
pro-Indian  regime  In  Srinagar  when  she 
barred  him  from  the  state  during  the  recent 
elections.  The  pro-Pakistan  fringe  has  given 
him  minor  competition  in  past  years  but  Is 
weaker  than  ever  now  in  the  wake  of  the 
East  Pakistan  butchery. 

An  Indian  decision  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tions with  Sheikh  AbduUa  would  Imply  a  new 
readiness  to  grant  extensive  autonomy  to 
the  Kashmiris,  and  this,  In  turn,  would 
directly  strengthen  those  in  Pakistan  who  are 
beginning  to  rethink  their  relationship  not 
only  with  East  Pakistan  but  with  India  as 
well.  In  Pakistani  eyes,  Indian  willingness 
to  give  autonomous  status  to  a  Moslem- 
majority  area  would  be  a  powerful  signal 
reaffirming  that  New  Delhi  Is  genuinely  rec- 
onciled to  the  existence  of  a  separate  Pak- 
istan. This  would  not  be  a  betrayal  of  secular 
principles,  because  AbduUah  and  most  other 
key  Kashmiri  leaders  are  not  committed  to 
the  "Two  Nation"  theory.  They  are  regional 
patriots  committed  to  self-determination  for 
a  distinctive  Himalayan  area  set  off  by 
geography  and  history  from  both  India  and 
Pakistan,  an  area  that  happens  to  have  a 
Moslem  majority  but  is  also  distinguished 
from  the  Moslems  and  Hindus  of  the  plains 
by  the  spirit  of  Independent  Identity  com- 
mon to  mountain  people  the  world  over. 

The  psychological  impact  on  Pakistan  of 
an  autonomy  policy  in  Kashmir  would  be 
maximized  If  the  state  Is  given  special  status 
without  alteration  of  Its  present  ethnic  and 
religious  composition.  This  would  place  the 
Hindu  minority  in  the  Jammu  portion  of 
the  state  under  the  political  domination  of 
the  Kashmir  Valley  Moslems  without  the  off- 
setting strength  of  Hindu  political  elements 


in  New  Delhi  as  at  present.  It  U  precisely 
to  obviate  this  possibility  that  some  Indian 
leaders  have  long  proposed  the  partition  of 
Kashmir  and  the  annexation  of  Jammu  by 
the  neighboring  Punjab  sUte.  But  even  au- 
tonomy for  the  Vale  alone,  with  Jaamiu 
detached,  would  still  be  a  far-reaching  step, 
opening  the  way  to  rapprochement. 

Oiven  the  obvious  obstacles  to  direct  talks 
between  India  and  Pakistan  In  the  forseeable 
future,  the  Sheikh  might  meet  imtlally  In- 
stead with  leaders  of  Pakistan's  "Asad" 
(Free)  Kashmir  with  an  eye  to  the  phased 
mtroducUon  of  Uade  and  transit  arrange- 
ments. Later,  India  could  propose  a  mutual 
reduction  of  forces  along  the  ceasefire  line, 
and  at  this  stage  direct  contacts  might  follow 
naturally.  New  Delhi  could  make  indirect 
efforts  during  this  period,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  to  encourage  acceptance  of  a  con- 
federated East  Pakistan  by  offering  some 
form  of  Internationally-attested  undertaking 
to  respect  the  new  arrangement.  But  the  first, 
experimental  arena  for  accommodation  would 
necessarily  be  In  the  two  Kashmlrs  ratber 
than  the  two  Bengals. 

It  Is  somewhat  misleading  to  bracket  the 
Indian  regime  In  Kashmir  with  West  Paki- 
stani rule  over  the  Bengalis,  If  only  because 
Indian  military  repression  has  never  begun 
to  approach  the  mindless  brutality  demon- 
strated in  East  Pakistan.  In  contrast  to  West 
Pakistan's  unabashed  economic  exploitation 
of  the  Bengalis,  India  has  used  the  velvet 
glove  along  with  Its  Iron  fist,  lavishing  costly 
rice  subsidies  and  development  programs  on 
the  Kashmiris  to  dull  the  edge  of  discontent. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  two  situations  cannot 
be  directly  equated,  they  clearly  Invite  com- 
parison, and  both  symbolize  In  differing  ways 
the  basic  psychological  problems  dividing 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Influential  Hindustan  Timet  has  edi- 
torially pointed  to  the  Kashmir  Issue  as  the 
key  to  stimulating  a  process  of  rethinking 
In  Weet  Pakistan.  Attacking  Mrs.  Oandhl 
recently  for  banning  Sheikh  Abdullah's  entry 
into  Kashmir,  the  newspaper  declared  that 
"If  ever  there  was  a  need  for  a  liberal  policy 
in  Kashmir  It  is  now.  If  the  events  In  Ben- 
gal have  any  lesson  It  Is  that  repression  does 
not  pay  and  cannot  win  In  the  long  run. 
The  eruption  In  Bangla  Desh  will  In  time  be 
seen  to  influence  thinking  in  Kashmir  and 
on  Kashmir.  Pakistan  has  sought  to  legiti- 
mize its  claim  to  ICachmlr  by  projecting 
It  as  the  unfinished  business  of  Partition. 
However,  Partition  has  long  passed  Into  his- 
tory and  It  Is  the  concept  of  Pakistan  and 
the  kind  of  polity  It  professes  on  which  there 
will  be  questioning." 

Sheikh  Abdullah  made  clear  in  a  recent 
interview  that  he  sees  a  direct  connectlcm 
between  the  Kashmir  and  East  Pakistan 
problems  and  still  believes  in  the  possibility 
of  an  overall  Indo-Pakistan  understanding 
along  the  lines  envisaged  in  his  1964  dis- 
cussions with  Nehru  and  Ayub.  Significantly, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  make  a  case  for  a 
sovereign  Bast  Pakistan,  and  his  concept  of 
what  would  consrtltute  a  tolerable  measure  of 
"maximum  autonomy"  offers  new  clues  sug- 
gesting the  possible  ouUlnes  of  a  Kashmir 
compromise  with  New  Delhi. 

India  has  been  making  "a  hue  and  cry 
for  the  Bengalis,"  Abdullah  observed  bitterly, 
"but  they  apply  a  double  standard  when  It 
comes  to  Kashmir.  How  can  you  control  the 
minds  of  people  anywhere  with  guns?  This 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  people  of 
India.  What  holds  true  for  the  people  of  East 
Pakistan  holds  equally  true  for  Kashmir." 

The  Awaml  League  leaders  "were  seeking 
virtual  separation,"  he  said,  "and  Yahya  felt 
he  was  stopping  the  disintegration  of  Pak- 
istan. Now,  If  he  has  learned  any  lesson,  he 
will  concede  maximum  autonomy  to  the 
eastern  wing,  and  perhaps  a  way  will  be  found 
for  them  to  stay  together  for  some  time. 
If  they  allow  the  people  of  East  Pakistan 
to  be  real  masters  In  their  own  house  it  will 
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not  be  to  their  disyantage  to  have  aoine 
sort  of  link  with  the  western  wing.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  them.  But  they  must  have 
maximum  autonomy,  subject  to  the  overall 
s(dldarlty  ot  Pakistan." 

Bengali  autonomy  would  not  extend  to  for- 
eign trade  as  sought  by  the  Awami  League. 
Abdullah  added  pointedly.  Implying  that 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  had  overplayed  his  band 
after  Yahya  provoked  him  by  postponing  the 
Constitution-drafting  session  of  the  National 
Assembly  without  consulting  the  Bengali 
leader. 

Like  Nehru  in  19M,  Abdullah  seems  to  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  crordlnated  autonomy 
moves  in  both  Indian  and  Pakistani-held  por- 
tions of  Kashmir  and  views  an  agreement  on 
Kashmir  merely  as  the  first  step  in  a  contin- 
uing cycle  of  accommodation.  He  contends 
that  no  Kashmir  solution  would  have  mean- 
ing "unleas  Pakistan  is  brought  Into  it  from 
the  start."  Even  with  "maximum  autonomy" 
m  Its  relations  with  India,  he  observes,  the 
Kashmir  Valley  would  stUl  depend  for  Its 
welfare  on  a  relaxation  of  tensions  along  the 
cease-fire  line  and  the  reopening  of  the  road 
from  Srlnagar  to  Rawalpindi,  a  traditional 
trade  route  closed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Abdullah's  formal  public  position  on  the 
nature  of  a  Kashmir  settlement  Is  deliberately 
vague,  stressing  only  that  an  enduring  solu- 
tion must  be  acceptable  to  India,  Pakistan 
and  Kashmir  alike.  But  the  logic  of  private 
comments  by  the  Sheikh  today  and  by  Nehru 
in  his  last  years  points  to  a  form  of  mlnl- 
confederatlon  between  the  two  Kashmlrs. 
operating  at  the  same  time  that  they  each 
retain  llnxs  with  New  Delhi  and  Rawalpindi. 
In  Nehru's  case,  this  was  clearly  suggested 
In  my  1002  Interview,  and  the  Idea  of  iree 
Interchange  between  two  autonomous  Kash- 
mlrs was  explicitly  viewed  as  the  precursor 
of  a  larger  confederal  relationship  between 
New  Delhi  and  Rawalpindi  In  later  years.  In 
such  a  relationship,  Nehru  remarked,  East 
Pakistan,  too,  should  "logically"  gain  greater 
autonomy. 

The  possibility  of  full  Independence  for 
East  Pakistan  as  a  coequal  of  India  and  West 
Pakistan  In  an  overall  confederal  arrange- 
ment would  be  greatly  enhanced  If  the 
smaller  powers  m  the  region  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  equation.  Both  Nehru  and 
Abdullah  saw  Nepal,  Slkkum,  Bhutan  and 
possibly  Ceylon  as  potential  members  of  a 
South  Asian  confederation  or  of  less  am- 
bitious arrangements  patterned  on  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  This  is  a  key 
point,  since  West  Pakistan  would  naturally 
look  to  these  countries  as  offsets  to  Indian 
power.  Rawalpindi  might  even  seek  to  Include 
Afghanistan,  not  as  wUd  an  Idea  as  it  first 
sounds  when  one  considers  the  already  grow- 
ing overland  truck  traffic  through  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  the  logic  of  extending  this  traffic 
across  the  Punjab  plain  to  India. 

"Looking  ahead  historically."  Abdullah  de- 
clared, "confederation  Is  the  long-run  direc- 
tion that  the  minds  of  the  leaders  should 
take.  But  we  obviously  cannot  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  first  necessity  is  for 
India  to  attempt  to  remove  the  deep  sus- 
picions In  Pakistani  minds.  If  both  sides 
learn  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Bangla 
Dash  it  might  ^  possible.  In  time,  to  make 
a  new  start  toward  stability  in  this  region. 
Perhaps  at  some  point  friendly  powers  can 
assist  m  this  process,  slowly,  steadily  helping 
bring  the  parties  round  to  this  way  of 
thinking. 

Prime  Minister  OandhI  reacted  sharply 
during  an  interview  In  New  Delhi  last  month 
when  I  recalled  her  father's  10<S3  and  1964 
proposals  and  asked  about  the  possible  value 
of  a  new  start  now  on  Kashmir  and  other 
Indo-Paklstan  Issues.  "We  have  been  suggest- 
ing new  starts  all  along."  she  said,  "but  their 
whole  attitude  seems  so  far  from  ours  and 
so  hostile."  She  was  coldly  nonccMnmlttal  as 
to  whether  she  will  extend  the  ban  on  Ab- 
dullah when  It  expires  In  early  July.  In  her 
comments    on    East    Bengal,    however,    she 
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talked  more  expansively  about  the  Impact 
of  the  crisis  on  the  subcontinent  as  a  whole, 
expressing  a  fervent  desire  to  keep  It  from 
becoming  a  source  of  conflict  with  Pakistan 
and  implying  a  corresponding  hope  that  the 
problem  might  yet  be  resolved  through  a 
negotiated  settlement  between  Rawalpindi 
and  the  Awaml  League. 

In  assessing  the  role  that  India  might  play 
In  untangling  the  present  crisis,  it  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  to  note  her  comment  that 
the  demand  for  an  Independent  East  Pak- 
istan 'would  not  have  arisen"  if  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  and  Tahya  had  continued  with  their 
negotiations  on  a  confederation.  New  Delhi 
has  carefully  avoided  giving  categorical  rec- 
ognition to  the  legitimacy  of  an  Independ- 
ent Bengal  and  could  advise  the  Bengali 
leaders  with  complete  consistency  to  give 
up  their  goal  of  full  sovereignty  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Even  after  all  that  has  happened,  the  last, 
best  hope  for  a  stable  evolution  of  the  sub- 
continent would  appear  to  lie  in  a  renewed 
attempt  to  negotiate  some  form  of  loose 
confederation  agreement  between  East  and 
West  Pakistan  as  a  means  of  Inducing  Rawal- 
pindi to  disengage.  The  terms  for  such  a 
settlement  would  be  denuindlng  for  both 
sides  but  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
The  West  would  have  to  begin  by  releasing 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  and  dealing  with  him  as  the 
principal  spokesman  for  the  Bengalis.  The 
majority  of  West  Pakistani  troops  would 
eventually  have  to  be  removed  as  the  un- 
avoidable price  for  the  excesses  committed 
durln?  the  oast  two  mont^s.  This  was  not 
something  that  Mujlbur  had  demanded  In 
his  March  negotiations  with  Yahya  and 
would  give  the  Sheikh  a  visible  victory.  But 
the  Sheikh's  Awaml  League  might  also  have 
its  own  concessions  to  make  in  the  form  of 
scaled-down  demands  for  Independent  trade 
and  monetary  policies. 

The  support  or  acquiescence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  an 
essential  element  in  bringing  about  such  an 
agreement.  The  US  and  Its  World  Bank  allies 
would  have  to  make  future  aid  to  Pakistan 
conditional  on  movement  In  this  direction 
and  Washington  would  have  to  abandon  its 
long-standing  objective  of  preserving  a  'bal- 
ance" between  India  and  Pakistan,  urging 
Rawalpindi  to  accept  Its  subordinate  posi- 
tion gracefully  in  a  new  effort  to  for«re  a  more 
secure  and  a  more  realistic  relationship  with 
India.  This  would  require  a  much  irreater 
adjustment  In  current  thinking  for  the  US 
than  for  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  always 
emphasized  India  In  its  South  Asia  oollcv  and 
has  even  (rone  to  the  extent  of  questlonlne 
the  wisdom  of  partition, 

Imoerlallst  "divide  and  rule"  tactics  led  to 
the  division  of  the  subcontinent.  NlklU 
Khruohchev  declared  on  a  visit  to  K-shmlr 
in  1955.  "and  we  are  absolutely  convinced 
that  when  passions  have  calmed  down  and 
neoDle  realize  the  significance  of  such  an  arti- 
ficial division  of  India,  they  will  regret  It  " 

The  attitude  of  China  Is  a  major  Imponder- 
able and  could  conceivably  lead  to  the  de- 
liberate  obstruction  of  a  confederation  effort 
In  terms  of  their  tangible  interests  in  Paki- 
stan, however,  the  Chinese  would  anpear  to 
gain  little  from  such  a  course.  Their  major 
Immediate  objective  In  Pakistan  apnears  to 
be  air  and  overland  access  In  West  Pakistan 
to  the  Arabian  Sea.  utilizing  their  new  road 
links  from  Tibet  Into  Ollglt.  and  this  Is  likely 
to  be  secure  whatever  happens  in  East  Paki- 
stan. Only  direct  Indian  Intervention  in  East 
Pakistan  u  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  threat 
to  their  position.  The  Initial  Chinese  com- 
mitment to  West  Pakistan  has  been  carefully 
modulated  In  response  to  what  the  USSR  and 
the  US  have  done.  In  part,  this  may  reflect 
concern  for  the  Maoist  Image  among  Bengali 
Communists  factions,  but  It  vaAj  also  sug- 
gest that  Peking  wanu  to  allow  for  a  possible 
moderate  shift  In  its  border  dispute  with 
India.  New  Delhi,  for  its  part,  hopes  to  reduce 
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tensions  with  China  In  order  to  avoid  exces- 
sive dependence  on  Moscow  and  Washington. 

Important  as  It  is,  the  role  of  the  outside 
powers  can  only  be  a  marginal  one  with  a 
limited  potential  either  for  easing  or  pro- 
longing  the  present  crisis.  The  real  issue 
Is  how  India.  Pakistan  and  the  Bengali 
Independence  leaders  assess  their  own  in- 
terests. For  the  Bengalis,  In  particular,  the 
very  idea  of  a  negotiated  settlement  might 
well  prove  to  be  totally  Indigestible  after 
the  brutalities  of  the  past  two  months.  The 
Awaml  League  leaders  understandably  fear 
that  even  a  nominal  link  with  Rawalpindi 
would  give  a  target  to  armed  militants  con- 
tinuing to  seek  full  independence  and  cre- 
ate a  built-in  challenge  for  a  new  East  Pak- 
istan. Yet  the  Bengali  moderates  have  no 
real  alternative  but  to  make  the  best  of  a 
political  settlement,  if  one  is  available  on 
tolerable  terms,  since  military  liberation  by 
New  Delhi  would  leave  a  legacy  of  even 
greater  Instability,  virtually  ensuring  Chi- 
nese support  for  the  opposition  guerrillas. 

An  accommodation  between  Dacca  and 
Rawalpindi  under  present  circumstances  by 
its  nature  would  be  a  contingent  experiment 
placing  the  onus  on  Rawalpindi  to  demon- 
strate Its  bonafldes.  It  would  not  necessarily 
signify  abandonment  of  the  Independence 
goal  but  rather  a  recognition  that  Its 
achievement  Is  Inseparably  wrapped  up  with 
the  larger  fabric  of  relationships  In  the  sub- 
continent. There  is  no  escape  from  the 
bitter  conclusion  that  enduring  Independence 
for  the  Bengalis  will  come.  If  It  ever  comes, 
only  as  part  of  a  general  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions between  India  and  Pakistan  and  pur- 
poseful movement  toward  a  confederated 
peace  Inspired  by  the  Nehru  vision. 


NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attor- 
ney general  of  California  has  called  to 
my  attention  a  problem  regarding  the 
measure  House  Resolution  5275  known  as 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971. 

It  appears  that,  once  again,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  from  California  must  bat- 
tle for  the  right  of  our  State  to  enforce 
standards  regarding  noise  pollution  as 
we  did  for  the  right  of  California  to  en- 
force its  more  stringent  standards  in  the 
area  of  air  pollution  control. 

I  consider  it  the  height  of  absurdity 
that  progressive  States  such  as  California 
are  subjected  to  restrictions  of  this  sort 
which  preempt  its  own  attempts  to  con- 
trol its  pollution  problems.  I  would  cer- 
tainly agree  that  many  parts  of  this 
coimtry  need  this  kind  of  legislation  in 
order  to  provide  a  higher  quality  of  life 
for  citizens.  I  cannot  understand,  how- 
ever, why  California  must  submit  to  less 
stringent  restrictions  when  the  people 
of  that  State  have  already  set  standards 
which  they  consider  reasonable  for  the 
protection  of  their  environment  and  the 
quality  of  their  lives. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  this 
House  give  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  plight  of  California  and  allow 
us  to  continue  to  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems many  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
foimd  in  other  States  but  are  more  in- 
tense and  deserving  of  stifTer  control  in 
California,  due  to  the  high  density  of  our 
population  in  many  areas,  in  ways  best 
suited  to  this  great  State. 
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PRESIDENT  ASKED  TO  ENDORSE 
HYDROPOWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point.  I  include  in  the  Record  of  this 
body's  proceedings  a  letter  I  transmitted 
to  the  White  House  last  week,  in  which 
I  requested  President  Nixon  to  endorse 
hydroelectric  power  as  a  useful  tool  in 
the  Nation's  critical  efforts  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  fulfilling  its  energy 
needs  and  preserving  its  environment: 

June  30,  1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  P«esident:  This  Is  to  commend 
you  for  your  June  4  message  on  the  need  for 
new,  cleaner  energy  supplies  and  for  Secre- 
tary Morton's  restatement  of  that  need  In 
his  announcement  Tuesday  concerning  Ini- 
tial plana  for  oil-shale  resource  development. 
It  is  also  Intended  as  a  request  for  your  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposed  Dlckey-Llncoln 
School  hydroelectric  power  project  in  north- 
ern Maine  and  of  hydroelectric  power  sources 
In  general. 

Such  an  endorsement,  I  think,  would  be  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  both  messages,  for 
water  power — hydroelectric  power — such  as 
that  which  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  facility  would 
generate,  has  shown  Itself  to  be  the  only 
source  of  power  now  capable  of  helping  solve 
the  growing  problem  of  power  shortage  with- 
out causing  further  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  agree  that  we  must  press  on  with  research 
efforts  to  develop  pollution-free  utilization 
of  oil.  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  energy.  Each  of 
these  resources  must  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
Nation's  future  power  picture.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  neither  fossil-fuel  nor  atomic- 
energy  power  sources  are  or  will  be  adequate 
enough  to  be  relied  on  exclusively  for  present 
and  future  power  needs. 

I  am  of  course  aware  that  your  recom- 
mended budget  for  the  hscal  year  beginning 
tomorrow  does  not  Include  funding  for  the 
Dickey  project.  But  the  potential  merit  of  the 
proposal  has  never  been  questioned. 

Today,  with  a  serious  summer  power  crisis 
on  our  doorstep  and  the  Impetus  provided  by 
your  emphasis  on  cleaner  energy  supplies, 
that  potential  Is  substantially  enhanced. 

I  sincerely  urge  your  endorsement  and  sup- 
port for  congressional  funding  of  the  Dickey 
project. 

Sincerely, 

William  D.  Hathaway. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day presents  the  first  of  three  articles  by 
John  Noble  Wilford  on  the  national 
energy  crisis  and  the  conflict  between  the 
need  for  more  power  and  the  desire  to 
preserve  the  environment.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  with  a  per- 
sonal preface  that  is  conviction— hydro- 
electric power  can  help  us  resolve  this 
conflict: 

Nation's  Enesct  Crisis:    It   Will   Not  Go 

Away  Soon 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 

For  the  third  straight  summer  Americans 

by   the  millions   are   living   under  the  dally 

threat  of  fxjwer  brown  outs,  blackouts  and 

pofsible  electricity  rationing.  But  it  is  more 

than  a  seasonal  shortage  of  power.  It  is  part 

of  a  national  crisis  that  won't  go  away — the 

energy  crisis. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  electric  power  supply  situation  in 
parts  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be  worse 
than  last  summer,"  reports  the  President's 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Only  the 
West  Coast,  according  to  the  report,  seems 
assured  of  adequate  power  for  the  moment. 

In  New  York  City,  the  margin  is  so  thin 
that  electric  utility  officials  are  counting  on 
emergency  gas-turbine  generators  standing 
ready  on  barges  along  the  waterfront.  Even 
so,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  on  some  hot. 
humid  day  lights  will  not  flicker  out  over 
large  areas  of  the  city 

Nationwide,  authorities  In  the  Administra- 
tion and  out  expect  the  crisis  to  continue 
for  some  time. 

In  fact,  they  say.  it  is  likely  to  persist  for 
years,  perhaps  for  as  long  as  the  industrial- 
technological  civilization  that  has  made  mod- 
ern America  a  model  for  many  other  nations 
continues  to  proliferate  In  lu  present  form. 

For  it  arises  from  a  bewildering,  seemingly 
unresolvable  dilemma  that  has  made  energy. 
as  one  scientist  said,  the  'Doctor  Paustus  of 
our  age." 

Americans  are  demanding  more  and  more 
energy— more  petroleum  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  transportation,  more  oil.  natural  gas  and 
coal  to  fire  the  boilers  of  electric  utUlUes. 
more  fuels  and  electricity  for  heat  In  the 
winter,  air-conditioning  in  the  summer  and 
the  year-round  operations  of  industry.  In 
the  last  15  years,  total  consumption  doubled: 
in  the  next  15  years,  it  Is  expected  to  double 
again. 

But  Americans  are  also  demanding  a  qual- 
ity  environment.  Appalled  at  ugly  strip 
mines,  oil  slicks  from  tanker  spills  and  leaky 
off-shore  wells,  denuded  corridors  of  land  for 
transmission  lines,  sulphur  oxides  and  fly  ash 
from  power  plants  and  the  specter,  real  or 
imagined,  of  radioactive  perils  from  nuclear 
centers,  they  are  resisting  the  construction 
of  precisely  those  new  facilities  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  more  power. 

In  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  numerous 
technical  breakdowns  at  power  plants  and 
miscalculations  by  both  utilities  managers 
and  Federal  officials  have,  under  the  most 
charitable  Interpretation,  made  an  inevitable 
crisis  worse. 

Now,  when  thoughtful  people  close  to  the 
issue  talk  about  solutions,  they  almost  unani- 
mously fall  back  on  nuclear  energy  as  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  accommodate 
society's  needs  and  keep  the  traditional 
energy  distribution  system  Intact. 

But  some  are  also  beginning  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  larger  economic  system  itself, 
about  its  underlying  notion  of  freewheeling, 
permanent  growth  and  about  what,  short  of 
rigid  national  controls,  could  replace  it  if  it 
should  fail  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  a  thriving,  motorized, 
computerized,  alr-condltloned  society  with  a 
high  standard  of  living  shared  by  as  many  as 
possible  and  a  largely  unoontrolled  econ- 
omy—and to  have  a  healthy,  comfortable, 
even  beautiful,  environment,  too? 

A  FAITSTIAN  BARGAIN 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion man  unconsciously  but  decisively  struck 
a  Faustlan  bargain,  giving  up  a  bucoloc 
environment  for  a  power  beyond  anything 
his  and  his  animals'  muscles  could  provide. 
This  eventually  made  it  possible  for  modern 
man  to  command,  at  the  twist  of  a  knob  on 
a  300-watt  television  set,  an  electrical  force 
the  equivalent  of  the  energy  output  of  a 
grown  man,  an  unseen  slave,  and  to  harness 
in  the  Saturn  5  moon  rocket  the  power  of 
900.000  horsee. 

Only  now — now  that  the  world  is  more 
crowded  and  energy  Is  being  expanded  at  a 
rate  more  prodigous  than  anyone  could  have 
foreseen  when  Watt  Invented  the  steam 
engine — are  the  implications  becoming 
sharply  defined  in  the  form  of  a  perplexing 
question : 

Can  modern  man  strike  a  balance  where  he 
once  struck  a  bargain? 
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The  difficult  search  for  answers,  only 
barely  begun,  leads  down  many  avenues: 
economic,  technological  ecological,  political, 
social  and  philosophical.  "The  energy  situa- 
tion Is  a  miCTOcoem  of  the  problems  facing 
the  nation,"  says  Dr.  Edward  E.  Davis  Jr., 
science  adviser  to  President  Nixon. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  balance  with  the 
environment,  do  you  slow  down  the  accel- 
erating trend  of  energy  constunption — and  If 
so,  how? 

STAGNATION   A  RISK 

Americans  are  6  j>ercent  of  the  world's 
population,  but  consume  35  percent  of  the 
world's  energy  output.  Since  1947,  their  con- 
sumption of  electricity  has  been  rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  7  percent  a  year.  Natural  gas 
consumption  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  5  to 
6  percent  a  year,  with  oil  at  3  percent  and 
coal  at  2  percent. 

Last  year,  despite  the  economic  recession 
and  declining  birth  rates,  consumption  rose 
even  more  sharply.  Americans  used  4.5  per- 
cent more  energy  than  In  1969,  and  9.2  i>er- 
cent  more  electricity. 

If  this  consumption  trend  continues, 
Americans  in  the  year  2000  would  be  using 
the  equivalent  of  76  trillion  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  and  other  energy  sources — nearly 
four  times  the  present  usage  rate. 

But  will  the  trend  continue?  Can  It? 
Should  it?  And  if  it  does  not.  do  you  risk 
economic  stag^nation,  unemployment,  even  a 
decline  In  national  power  vl8-4-vls  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Can  you  accept  the  psycholog- 
ical wrench  of  living  In  a  nation  with  its  foot 
off  the  accelerator,  after  two  centuries  of 
vigorous  and  glorified  growth? 

Or  do  you  increase  the  energy  output, 
since  it  is  a  human  tendency  to  want  more 
and  since  it  will  take  massive  amounts  to  re- 
cycle wastes,  treat  sewage,  run  alr-pollution- 
control  mechanisms  and  power  mass  trans- 
portation systems  needed  to  reduce  auto  pol- 
lution? 

Do  you  raise  prices  of  fuels  and  electricity 
to  help  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment— even  if  it  means  dimming  the  pros- 
pects of  poorer  people  to  share  fully  In  the 
high-energy   society? 

Do  you  encourage  development  of  new, 
"cleaner"  energy  technologies — and  if  so, 
which  ones?  Can  you  get  people  who  are  In- 
creasingly disillusioned  with  technology  to 
accept  more  nuclear  power  and  pay  for 
greater  research  toward  "nonpoUutlng,"  vir- 
tually Inexhaustible  power  from  controlled 
nuclear  fusion? 

Or  do  you  reject  nuclear  energy  and  con- 
tinue to  "live  off  earth's  capital" — the  lim- 
ited, non-renewable  fossil  fuels  (coal,  oil  and 
gas)  that  took  millions  of  years  to  form  and, 
in  some  cases,  may  last  only  another  cen- 
tury? What,  then,  do  you  leave  for  genera- 
tions   to    come? 

And  even  if  energy  resources  were  In- 
finite— if  fusion  became  a  practical  way  of 
supplying  nuclear  power  years  from  now — 
do  you  want  power  plants  everywhere  you 
look?  Do  you  Ignore  the  warnings  of  scien- 
tists who  say  that  the  environment  is  finite? 

ALL  ENERGY   ENDS  AS   HEAT 

All  energy,  scientists  point  out,  eventually 
ends  up  as  heat.  The  biosphere — Spaceship 
Earth's  life-support  system,  that  thin  global 
envelope  of  air,  water  and  soil  that  sustains 
life — can  absorb  only  so  much  excess  heat 
without  atmospheric  consequences  perhaps 
as  dire,  some  scientists  say,  as  the  melting 
of  polar  Ice  and  flooding  of  coastal  civiliza- 
tion. 

"The  'scarcity'  of  the  environment  is  now 
replacing  the  scarcity  of  fuel  as  the  critical 
constraint  In  growth  of  the  energy  industry," 
says  Dr.  Norman  H.  Brooks,  professor  of  en- 
vlronmenui  science  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  "The  environment  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  Inflnlte  " 

As  in  any  crisis,  this  one  has  Its  optimists 
and    alarmists.    Petroleum    companies    and 
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electric  utilities  see  the  problem  primarily 
■a  one  of  meeting  energy  demjuids,  if  pos- 
■Ible  with  a  minimum  Impact  on  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Atomic  Bnergy  Conunlasion 
takes  the  position  that  there  is  no  big  prob- 
lem, if  only  the  public  would  accept  nuclear 
power  as  its  salvation.  IKany  environment- 
alists tend  to  overlook  economic  needs,  see- 
ing only  the  smog  and  oil  spills. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  few  people  are 
really  talking  to  each  other,  or  listening.  A 
recent  discussion  between  two  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  professors,  both 
electrical  engineers,  illustrates  the  point. 

One  said:  "I  worry  about  our  continued 
energy  growth.  Some  place  we  reach  real  trou- 
ble, and  I  bet  It  comes  by  3100."  To  which 
his  colleague  responded:  "I  can't  see  how 
you're  going  to  limit  demand  and  go  live  In  a 
tent  by  Walden  Pond."  The  flrst  professor 
snorted:  "That's  a  Philip  ^>orn  answer,  and 
it's  stupid." 

Philip  Spom  is  the  retired  president  of  the 
American  Electric  Power  Company.  At  a  re- 
cent seminar  on  energy  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Spom  conceded  that  the  doubling  of  elec- 
tricity demand  every  decade,  a  trend  all  this 
century,  has  "definite  limits"  and  that  the  en- 
vironmental concern  "is  legitimate  enough." 
But  he  defended  most  utility  practices,  while 
ecologists  at  the  seminar  spoke  mostly  of  the 
biosphere  and  rarely  about  iUling  Immediate 
energy  needs. 

BUCHT  MOW  TOWASS   ACCOEO 

There  are.  however,  some  snuJI  beginnings 
toward  a  recorclUatlon  of  the  two  points  of 
view.  This  Is  occurring  where  the  problem  Is 
especially  acute  and  controversial — over  the 
Issue  of  where  to  build  new  power  plants. 

Many  of  the  nation's  3,400  power  plants 
are  old  and  inefficient  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed soon.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  estimates  a  need  for  at  least 
296  new  plant  sites  (91  for  fossil-fuel  plants. 
184  nuclear)  by  1990.  Most  of  these  new 
plants  are  expected  to  be  mammoth,  with 
greater  potential  for  environmental  damage. 

Por  this  reason,  among  others,  proposed 
plant  sites  are  being  scrutinized  more  closely 
than  ever.  Even  without  serious  opposition 
from  conservationists.  It  now  takes  s'x  to 
eight  years  for  a  new  plant  to  move  from  con- 
ception to  operation.  Consolidated  Edison 
Company's  proposed  Storm  King  plant  on 
the  Hudson  has  been  tied  up  in  the  courts 
since  19M — with  no  resolution  in  sight. 

An  experiment  in  Minnesota  serves  as  a 
possible  model  for  reducing  some  delays 
raised  by  environmental  questions. 

Early  last  year,  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company  In  Minneapolis  decided  to  share 
some  of  Its  decision -making  responsibility 
for  plant  site  selection  with  groups  concerned 
with  protecting  the  environment.  Under  a 
policy  of  "open  planning."  repr-'sentatlves 
from  some  30  groups  Joined  a  task  force  set 
up  by  the  utility. 

Some  were  skeptical,  suspecting  It  was 
only  public  relations  ploy.  Some  in  the 
company  were  none  too  happy  about  sitting 
down  with  their  sharpest  crit'cs.  But  after 
six  weeks  of  meetings,  recalls  R.  W.  Com- 
stock.  Northern  States  Power's  director  of  en- 
vironmental affairs,  the  more  voclferotia  crit- 
ics settled  down  and  the  task  force  got  busy 
on  Its  recommendations  for  where  to  put  the 
company's  next  power  plant. 

aSCOMMEKDATION    FOLLOWZD 

They  had  four  sites  from  which  to  choose. 
They  rejected  the  company's  flrst  choice,  the 
Louisville  swamp  on  the  Minnesota  River,  be- 
cause the  area  was  being  considered  as  a 
state  park.  They  ruled  out  two  other  pos- 
sibilities because  other  plants  were  already 
In  the  area.  Instead,  they  selected  a  site  in 
Montlcello.  Minn.,  which  the  company 
deemed  the  least  desirable  economically. 
Nevertheless.  Northern  States  Power  followed 
the  recommendation. 
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"It  looks  at  this  point  as  if  the  company 
will  be  able  to  Install  a  generating  station 
without  a  major  public  confrontation  for  the 
first  time  In  over  a  decade."  Mr.  Comstock 
says.  The  citizens  group  has  moved  on  to 
studies  of  future  plant  sites  and  the  whole 
question  of  future  energy  needs. 

Open  planning  Is  still  highly  controversial. 
Some  utility  executives  see  It  as  Just  one 
more  nuisance  In  the  already  difficult  pro- 
cedure of  getting  plant  sites  approved.  In 
some  states,  utilities  must  get  30  to  40  li- 
censes, permits  and  certlflcates — from  power, 
health,  wildlife,  waterways  and  other  agen- 
cies— during  the  course  of  planning  and 
building  a  plant. 

Conservationists  would  like  to  see  more 
utilities  adopt  more  planning  similar  to  the 
Minnesota  example,  but  preferably  at  an 
even  earlier  stage  of  decision-making.  Even- 
tually, they  want  it  made  a  permanent,  leg- 
islated part  of  utilities  industry  operations. 

As  Peter  Borrelll,  eastern  representative  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  an  environment-protection 
group,  says: 

"Even  to  environmentalists,  regardless  of 
how  hard  a  position  they  take  on  energy 
growth,  certain  facts  Jump  out  and  present 
awesome  managerial  problems.  Even  If 
growth  Is  curbed,  even  with  zero  population 
growth,  we  are  going  to  see  a  threefold  in- 
crease in  electric  power  consumption  in  the 
next  20  years.  It's  going  to  happen,  and  we 
have  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  this." 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  associa- 
tion representing  185  of  the  major  Investor- 
owned  utl'iltles.  favors  an  approach  to  plant- 
site  approval  called  "one-stop  shopping." 

"ONE-STOP     SHOPPING  " 

The  Idea,  which  a  few  states  have  adopted. 
Is  to  expedite  site  approvals  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  utility  to  go  through  two  or 
three  dozen  state  agencies.  One  agency,  usu- 
ally the  equivalent  of  the  public  utility  com- 
mission, would  have  over-all  authority.  Such 
Is  the  purpose  of  legislation  supported  by 
Governor  Rockefeller  In  the  New  York  State 
legislature  this  year. 

Most  conservationists  find  one-stop  shop- 
ping unacceptable.  State  utility  commis- 
sions, they  complain,  are  "historically  In  the 
pocket  of  Industry"  and  do  not  normally 
take  Into  serious  consideration  such  Issues 
as  land  conservation,  wildlife  protection  and 
water  pollution  problems. 

While  plant-siting  delays  could  prolong 
the  crisis,  that  was  only  one  factor  In  bring- 
ing about  the  Immediate  energy  problems. 
Aside  from  pressures  generated  by  environ- 
mentalists, the  crisis  is  seen  as  the  almost 
Inevitable  result  of  management  miscalcula- 
tions, technological  troubles  and  certain 
Government  policies. 

In  the  case  of  electric  power,  for  example, 
the  nation's  ut  titles  underestimated  demand. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  had  pre- 
dicted In  1964  a  6.5  per  cent  annual  growth 
ra»e.  which  became  the  basis  for  most  plan- 
ning. But  the  growth  rate  In  recent  years 
has  run  close  to  9  per  cent  because.  In  part, 
of  an  unexpectedly  sharp  rise  in  air-condl- 
tlonlng. 

Another  miscalculation  was  made  back  In 
1966  when  the  nation's  first  truly  commer- 
cial nuclear  plant  was  completed  at  Oyster 
Creek.  N  J  Utilities  began  "thinking  nu- 
clear." They  rushed  to  place  orders.  Conse- 
quently, the  coal  Industry  slowed  down  the 
development  of  new  mines  and,  looking  for 
new  markets,  signed  some  big  export  con- 
tracts, especially  with  Japan. 

But  manufacturers  had  trouble  meeting 
delivery  schedules  for  nuclear  facilities. 
Some  of  the  units  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
factory  because  of  poor  workmanship.  Short- 
ages of  skilled  construction  labor,  strikes  and 
various  Installation  problems  also  contrib- 
uted to  delays  of  months  and  often  years. 

By  then,  one  energy  expert  says.  "It  wtis 
too  late  to  shift  gears."  Utilities  were  forced 
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to  rely  a  little  longer  on  their  older  genera- 
tors, which  presented  maintenance  problems 
of  two  kinds. 

One  was  the  result  of  the  utilities'  "load- 
bulldlng "  promotional  policies.  Industry  ex- 
perts explain.  They  heavily  promoted  alr- 
condltlonlng.  among  other  things,  so  that 
summer  and  winter  demands  would  balance 
out.  But  their  success  left  them  with  little 
time  to  take  generators  "off  line  '  for  main- 
tenance. The  result  was  more  equipment 
breakdowns. 

And  because  of  another  trend — toward 
"economies  of  scale"  through  the  use  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  generators — a  single  break- 
down could  eliminate  practically  all  of  a 
utility's  total  reserve  capacity.  This  was  why 
the  nine-month  breakdown  of  "Big  Allls," 
Con  Edison's  temperamental  mill  Ion -kilowatt 
generator  In  New  York,  was  of  such  concern. 
That  single  generator  accounts  for  13  per 
cent  of  Con  Edison's  Installed  capacity  this 
summer. 

Short-sighted  management  Is  often  given 
as  another  reason  for  the  utilities'  current 
predicament.  The  utilities,  their  critics  say. 
have  rarely  attracted  the  more  talented  en- 
gineers or  encouraged  technical  or  managerial 
Innovation. 

Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  a  professor  at  M.I.T.'s 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  observes:  "In 
the  utility  Industry,  It's  been  so  damned  easy 
to  grow.  Yon  didn't  have  to  be  half  smart." 

The  attitude  of  some  managements,  says 
Mr.  Borelll  of  the  Sierra  Club,  Is  "Just  push 
the  Juice  out  and  pray." 

ITOEBAL  ACENCKS  BLAMED 

Some  of  the  blame,  the  utilities  contend, 
rests  on  the  Government  regulatory  bodies 
for  the  way  they  establish  electricity  rates 
Utilities  complain  that  they  are  not  usually 
allowed  to  charge  enough  to  finance  expan- 
sion as  rapidly  as  necessary. 

It  costs  about  t2S0-mlllion  to  build  a  mil- 
lion-kilowatt fossil-fuel  generating  plant  and 
as  much  as  |280-mllllon  for  a  nuclear  plant 
of  the  same  capacity.  Utilities  say  that  with 
some  of  their  present  profit  margins  they  find 
It  hard  to  borrow  the  money  for  such  ex- 
pansions. 

The  low  rates,  which  are  based  primarily  on 
a  return  on  Invested  capital,  are  also  cited 
by  the  Industry  to  explain  its  reluctance  to 
invest  heavily  In  research.  Many  of  the  state 
power  commissions  do  not  allow  the  com- 
panies to  treat  research  as  a  business  expense 

Utilities  now  spend  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  sales  a  year  directly  on  resaarch.  primarily 
on  transmission  technology.  Most  fundamen- 
tal research  Is  financed  by  the  Government 
and  the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers 

Another  critical  element  In  the  current 
crisis  Involves  the  supply  of  fuels. 

For  years  petroleum  has  been  the  nation's 
primary  energy  fuel.  Last  year  It  supplied  43 
per  cent  of  all  domestic  energy  demands: 
natural  gas  was  next,  with  33  per  cent;  bi- 
tuminous coal,  20  per  cent:  water  power,  4  per 
cent;  anthracite,  0.3  per  cent,  and  nuclear 
energy,  0.3  per  cent.  The  figures  add  up  to 
more  than  100  per  cent  because  the  larger 
ones  are  rounded  off. 

NO  IMMINENT  THEEAT 

Although  fossil  fuel  resources  are  finite, 
there  is  no  threat  of  Imminent  depletion.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  Government  estimates,  the 
earth's  coal  will  probably  hold  out  for  at 
least  three  or  four  centuries.  Natural  gas  and 
oil.  Including  that  in  oil  shale  and  In  the 
polar  regions,  may  run  out  In  a  century. 

But  there  Is  the  more  Immediate  problem 
of  getting  the  fuels,  especially  the  cleaner, 
environmentally  acceptable  ones,  out  of  the 
ground  and  to  market  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. 

More  and  more  communities,  including 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Boston, 
now  requires  or  soon  will  require  utilities  to 
burn  only  fuels  with  1  per  cent  sulphur  con- 
tent, or  less.  The  restriction,  made  to  reduce 
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dangerous  sulphur  dioxide  emissions,  rule 
out  much  of  the  nation's  available  coal  and 
crude  oil.  Chicago,  near  the  big  Illinois  coal 
fields,  must  haul  In  low-sulphur  coal  from 
Wyoming  at  premium  prices. 

Aside  from  environmental  concern,  there 
Is  Increased  pressure  on  fuel  supplies  because 
of  the  growing  Importance  of  electricity. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  energy  In  coal  or 
petroleum  is  lost  In  generating  electricity, 
escaping  out  the  stacks  and  into  the  water 
used  for  cooling. 

There  is  no  sure  end  to  the  nation's  energy 
crisis  In  sight.  John  A.  Carver  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  predicts: 
"For  the  next  three  decades  we  will  be  In 
a  race  for  our  lives  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands." 

On  a  national  scale,  there  Is  a  developing 
consensus  among  engineers  and  economists, 
utility  executives  and  environmentalists 
over  the  need  for  a  better-coordinated,  long- 
range  energy  policy. 

The  "unreallstlcally  "  low  price  of  electric- 
ity conunands  much  attention.  A  1  per  cent 
tax  or  a  surcharge  on  all  electricity  bills  has 
been  recommended  to  finance  research  In 
new  technologies  and  to  help  curb  demand. 
A  similar  suggestion,  which  President  Nixon 
has  endorsed.  Is  that  energy  prices  should 
reflect  the  "full  cost  to  society" — what  the 
product  costs  In  water  and  air  pollution  as 
well  as  In  raw  materials  and  other  conven- 
tional costs. 

Meanwhile.  In  the  absence  of  a  coordi- 
nated national  policy  on  energy,  state  agen- 
cies regulate  local  utilities  and  energy  prices. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  price  of  natural  gas  and  some  hy- 
droelectric matters.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission promotes  and  licenses  nuclear  pow- 
er. The  Department  of  the  Interior  oversees 
oil  import  quotas,  mine  safety,  offshore  pe- 
troleum deposits  and  other  resources  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Other  agencies,  local  and  Federal, 
are  concerned  with  pollution  standards. 

The  White  House  would  like  to  see  most 
of  the  Federal  energy  programs  combined 
within  a  single  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  Is  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed governmental  reorganization  plan. 

Although  the  energy  industry  has  reserva- 
tions about  more  Government  restrictions, 
there  is  a  new  recognition  that,  as  Mr.  Com- 
stock of  Northern  States  Power  puts  It,  "the 
old  rules  of  the  game  have  changed  "  and 
that  It  would  help  to  agree  on  some  new 
rules  concerning  both  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. No  one  expects  it  to  be  easy. 

"There  are  no  miracle  solutions."  Mr.  Com- 
stock says  "There  are  only  hard  choices — 
hard  choices  for  me,  for  you,  for  my  corpora- 
tion, for  all  Institutions,  and  some  of  these 
choices  must  be  made  very  soon." 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  YOUTHS  TO  TOUR 
ABROAD  WITH  AMERICAN  YOUTH 
IN  CONCERT 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing group  of  young  Americans  will 
be  traveling  abroad  this  summer  as  musi- 
cal ambassadors  of  the  United  States. 
The  group  is  called  American  Youth  in 
Concert  and  is  sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sal Academy  for  Music  in  Princeton.  N.J. 
Twelve  youngsters  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict were  included  in  the  group  that  left 
the  United  States  on  July  6.  American 
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Youth  in  Concert  consists  of  a  symphony 
orchestra,  a  concert  band,  and  a  chorus. 

American  Youth  in  Concert  has  al- 
ready given  concerts  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
Constitution  Hall  here  in  Washington 
before  their  departure  for  Europe.  In 
Europe  they  will  give  concerts  in  London, 
Brussels.  Paris.  Zurich.  Rome,  Genoa, 
and  Nice.  Several  of  their  members  were 
present  yesterday  when  the  President 
signed  the  certification  of  the  26th 
amendment  giving  the  18-year-old  the 
vote. 

The  members  of  the  American  Youth 
in  Concert  from  the  Sixth  District  are: 
Cathy  Shultz  of  Prostburg,  Carol  Beard 
of  Walkersville,  Ldana  Bowers  of  Walk- 
ersville,  Peggy  Leatherwood  of  Mount 
Airy.  Ann  Stone  of  Boonsboro,  Linda 
Wood  of  Middletown.  Mark  Dixon  of 
Moimt  Airy.  Dennis  Harner  of  Taney- 
town.  Sydney  Naylor  of  Taneytown, 
Wayne  Perry  of  Frederick,  Dave  Rohrer 
of  Frederick,  and  Jay  Geiser  of  New  Mar- 
ket. I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of 
these  young  people  for  being  chosen  for 
this  trip  and  wish  them  bon  voysige. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—GANG RAPE,  THE  NEW 
THING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberal 
aspirations  which  promoted  Earl  War- 
ren's dreams  continue  to  haunt  the 
American  people  as  nightmares. 

The  latest  fad  in  the  jungle,  which  was 
once  the  proud  Capital  of  the  United 
States,  is  gang  rape. 

A  15-year-old  girl  was  gang  raped  by 
10  men;  five  men  gang  raped  two  coeds. 
Crimes  of  violence  are  an  everyday  oc- 
currence under  the  liberal  environment 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  cities 
by  unreal  interpretations  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  tragic  that  many  of  our  young 
people  carmot  recall  the  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  safety  which  existed  in  our 
cities  and  on  our  streets  before  Earl  War- 
ren's reign. 

And  it  will  not  get  any  better  until 
the  Members  of  Congress  forced  by  the 
American  people,  reduce  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  restore  it  to  its 
proper  role  under  the  Constitution:  that 
is.  that  of  interpreting  the  laws  rather 
than  ignoring  them. 

I  ask  that  several  newsclipplngs  follow. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  6,   1971] 

GiKL,  15,  Assaulted  By  20  Youths  in  P  St 

Beach  Area 

A  15-year-old  Upper  Northwest  Washing- 
ton girl  was  raped  and  forced  to  commit 
sodomy  by  a  group  of  about  20  young  men 
early  today,  police  reported. 

The  girl  and  her  16-year-old  boyfriend, 
the  police  report  said,  were  in  the  P  Street 
Beach  area — southwest  of  the  Intersection 
cf  24th  and  P  Streets  NW  about  2  a.m. 

They  were  accosted  by  three  young  men 
who  forced  the  boy-friend  away  and  dragged 
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the  girl  into  some  bushes.  Several  more  men 
were  waiting  there  and  were  Joined  by  about 
a  dozen  others,  the  police  report  said. 

The  girl  told  police  she  was  raped  by  about 
10  of  the  men  and  forced  to  commit  other 
sexual  acts. 

She  was  treated  at  D.C.  General  Hospital. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  7,   1971) 
Five  Rape  Two  Coeds  on  Hnx 

Five  men  broke  into  a  Capitol  Hill  apart- 
ment last  night  and  raped  two  coeds  as  the 
young  male  tenant  was  forced  at  gunpoint 
to  lie  on  the  floor. 

According  to  police,  the  gunmen  forced  the 
rear  door  of  a  home  in  the  1 100  block  of  East 
Capitol  Street  at  8:45  p.m  ,  then  made  their 
way  down  a  stairway  to  the  basement  apart- 
ment. Both  coeds  are  22. 

The  tenant  said  the  men  entered  the  apart- 
ment, their  faces  covered  with  towels.  They 
raped  the  women  and  then  fled  with  about 
J30  and  a  coin  collection  belonging  to  the 
apartment  tenant,  who  valued  it  at  more 
than  $300. 

Before  the  rapes,  the  men  forced  Kirk  Mc- 
Klnney,  a  Brown  University  student  who  Is 
working  this  summer  for  Sen.  Birch  Bayh, 
D-Ind.,  and  who  lives  in  the  house,  to  leave 
the  basement  apartment  and  lead  some  of 
the  intruders  upstairs,  where  they  searched 
several  rooms. 

A  friend  of  the  two  women,  both  of  whom 
are  taking  ballet  instruction  at  American 
University  this  summer,  said.  "They  are  all 
right." 

The  friend,  a  law  student  who  also  lives 
in  the  house,  which  is  shared  by  several 
young  men.  said.  "We've  written  letters  re- 
peatedly to  the  District  government,  trying 
to  get  better  street  lighting  In  this  area  of 
Lincoln  Park.  We  also  have  been  trying  to 
get  better  patrolling  methods  by  police." 

"One  thing  that  really  burns  us  up  here  is 
the  fact  that  we  can't  park  our  cars  near  our 
homes  on  East  Capitol  Street  in  the  Lincoln 
Park  area  because  of  the  rush  hours  for  com- 
muter traffic  going  to  and  from  the  suburbs." 

The  young  man  continued.  "Here  we  have 
parking  restrictions  so  that  Maryland  resi- 
dents can  speed  right  into  work.  A  lot  of  us 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  are  going 
to  park  our  cars  near  our  homes  in  violation 
of  the  law  .  .  .  we're  tired  of  getting  out  of 
cars  on  dark  side  streets  and  literally  running 
to  our  homes  at  night. 

•My  family  and  I  arrived  at  my  home 
shortly  after  this  thing  happened.  I  won't 
bring  them  back  here  after  this,"  he  said, 
adding,  "I'm  not  trying  to  be  an  alarmist,  but 
I  Just  won't  live  in  an  area  where  it  is  not 
safe." 

He  said  the  wife  of  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney who  lives  nearby  was  the  victim  of  a 
pursesnatchlng  last  week  "This  same  attor- 
ney tried  to  get  a  patrolman  to  walk  a  beat 
in  this  area  in  May,"  the  student  said.  "We 
saw  an  officer  for  a  couple  of  days  walking  in 
the  area,  mostly  in  the  daylight  hours  and 
then  he  disappeared." 


RENAISSANCE  MA^J  STEPS  DOWN 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Caryl  Ras- 
kins, president  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  who  has  recently  re- 
signed from  that  position  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  this  country.  It  has 
been  my  high  privilege  and  great  honor 
to  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
service  to  that  institution  has  been  out- 
standing and  one  of  great  dedication. 
Everyone  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Caryl  Haslcins.  I  am 
delighted  that  he  continues  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  replace  a  man 
of  his  great  learning  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  with  these  re- 
marks an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  July  4. 
1971.  by  David  McCord  relative  to  the 
retirement  of  this  great  American: 
Renaissance  Man  Stkfs  Down 
(By  David  McOord) 

(McCord  Is  a  po«t  and  essayist  who  wrot« 
te  following  essay,  including  the  poem  that 
precedes  It,  to  mark  the  retirement  of  Caryl 
F.  Hasklns  as  pre8:dent  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington.) 

Recurrent  dream:  Still  perched  In  the  apple 

tree, 
The  nlghtswlm  of  the  dolphin  stars  begun. 
Late  lightning  bugs  thick,  thlckeitlng  the  run 
Of  leaf   .nd  meadow.  I  am  six  and  me — 
Malarial,  on  quinine,  listening  for 
That  fitful  faroflr  aftermath  of  reds 
Blues,  greens,  and  yellows  of  brilliant  flower 

beds 
Exploded  from  the  fairgrounds  In  the  core 
Of  valley  darkness.  So  my  feverish  nights. 
Exhaustion  In  the  labyrinth  of  sleep. 
Would   fold   In   cold   compression    with   the 

fllgbu 
Of  rockets  to  the  summit  of  the  steep. 
I'd  wake,  the  starfourst  lingering,  and  try 
To  count  corks  popping  In  the  febrile  sky. 

Some  people  are  privileged  by  great  good 
fortune  to  become  the  Instant  friends  of 
others  whose  backgrounds.  Interests,  abili- 
ties, training,  professions,  and  plain  mys- 
tique He  poles  apart  from  theirs.  But  do  we 
care  to  examine  into  these  S4une  friendships 
In  the  light  of  intellectual  curiosity.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  paintbrush  or  the 
poem  may  be  exchanged  for  the  diffraction 
grating,  a  dozen  ohms,  a  naaser:  or  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  square  root  of  minus  one 
for  a  tone  poem,  a  print  by  Rudolph 
Ruzlcka.  an  Ivory  netsuke.  a  butterfly,  a 
stalk  or  station  of  wild  New  Hampshire  pen- 
ny cress,  or  a  brace  of  cool  caesuras  In  a  line 
of  verse. 

So  It  Is  with  my  sometimes  bewUdered 
self  and  Caryl  Hasklns.  To  follow  his  swift 
helix  up  the  spiral  stairs  of  DNA.  or  even  on 
the  trail  of  Darwin's  finches,  brings  to  mind 
the  comment  of  one  lady  to  a  lecturer:  "I 
was  always  confused  about  this,  but  now  I 
am  confused  on  a  higher  level." 

Caryl  Parker  Hasklns.  Ph.B.  Yale  1930. 
PhD.  Harvard  1935:  Sclentlart,  educator. 
.  humanist,  relentless  traveler  in  paths  of 
grand  perspective,  close  inspector  of  this 
man-made  world,  and  of  the  many-legged 
and  muUlwlnged  societies  above  and  under 
ground,  life  [Mtrtner  of  unorthodox  explorers, 
champion  of  the  individual.  Intense  believer 
In  our  own  society  "sustained  by  the  earned 
dignity  of  those  supporting  it."  custodian  of 
precious  friendships  In  two  hemispheres, 
scholastic  teacher  and  brilliant  expounder- 
such  Is  this  respected  man  and  leader  who 
stepped  down  on  Friday  at  62  after  more 
than  IS  years  as  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington. 

He  whom  A.  Whitney  Orlswold.  sometime 
president  of  Tale,  has  called  "the  man  for 
the  21st  century."  will  understand  why  In 
those  14  lines  above — a  fragmentary  note  on 
one  man's  early  solitude — I  have  touched, 
however  lightly,  on  some  areas  in  which  h« 
Is  at  home:  eulogy,  astronomy,  entomology, 
biophysics,   oceanography,   chemistry,   medl- 
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cine,  botany,  psychology,  communications, 
genetics,  the  outer  void,  responsible  response 
One  does  not  Inventory  genius:  for  like  the 
Canon  Aspirin  In  one  of  Wallace  Stevens' 
p>oems.  my  old  friend's  mind  includes  the 
things 

that  in  each  other  are  included,  the  whole, 
the  complicate,  the  amassing  harmonj/. 

CALMNESS    AND    OKIVE 

I  first  met  Caryl  Hasklns  In  Boston  some 
35  years  ago.  He  was  a  friend  of  my  old  friend 
and  Harvard  classmate.  James  N.  White,  who 
has  Just  completed  his  term  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Caryl, 
he  said,  would  astonish  me.  What  an  under- 
statement! Caryl  has  never  ceased  to  astonish 
m«  by  (a)  his  vast  comprehensive  knowledge 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  science,  (b)  the 
kinetic  drive  expended  on  a  dally  schedule 
that  would  kill  a  dozen  younger  men.  (c) 
his  absolute  simplicity,  kindness,  and  irre- 
pressible enthusiasm.  When  I  have  talked 
with  Caryl.  I  no  longer  see  the  darkness-  the 
ketoais  of  the  world  Is  cured. 

Behind  the  marvelous  volley  of  words,  his 
quick  laughter,  there  is  a  detectable  calm, 
a  genuine  reassurance.  In  the  front  of  my 
mind,  at  an  early  meeting  with  Caryl,  was  a 
line  from  Hugo's  "Hernani":  "Je  suis  une 
force  qui  va"  He  told  me  once,  before  his 
marriage,  that  he  had  driven  to  the  rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  hiked  alone  down  the 
Bright  Angel  trail  to  the  Colorado  River, 
climbed  back,  and  driven  off  to  see  the 
Painted  Desert.  Had  J.  B  Priestley  never  said 
it  of  Arizona.  Caryl  could  have  said  it  Just 
as  beautifully:  "This  country  is  geology  by 
day  and  astronomy  at  night." 

Once  In  Washington  I  telephoned  and 
learned  that  he  had  gone  to  the  dentist.  I 
thought:  Why  not  call  for  him  there?  "No." 
said  his  secretary,  "his  dentist  is  in  Schenec- 
tady." And  indeed,  what  was  that  but  a  local 
ao^olntment  for  a  man  who  spends  frequent 
Chrlstmases  with  his  wife  In  Australia  look- 
ing for  ants?  This  Yale  man.  we  used  to  say. 
took  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  by  a  series  of  week- 
end visits. 

It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  a  curious  one,  that  In 
science  only  those  who  have  risen  to  the 
toT  or  nearly  so  may  write  and  publish  for 
the  layman  with  Impunity.  One  thinks  Im- 
mediately of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Faraday. 
William  James,  Darwin,  Bertrand  Russell. 
Einstein,  Hooton.  Caryl  Hasklns.  Now  most  of 
these  scientists  were,  in  their  popular  prose, 
attempting  to  simplify.  Hasklns  does  not.  He 
treats  you  as  an  equal;  as  If  you  had  helped 
to  split  the  atom,  or  put  the  shatterproof 
in  glass,  had  you  but  chosen  the  quiet  labo- 
ratory Instead  of  the  hustling  bank.  "Of  Ants 
and  Men"  (1939),  fascinating  though  It  is  to 
the  uninitiated,  loaded  with  generics  such  as 
Atta  texana.  Lobopelta.  Leptogenys,  Stigma- 
tomma.  Dorylus,  Paraponera,  Odontomachus, 
Strongylognathus.  et  al..  is  a  book  for  the 
myrmecologist  as  well  as  the  omnivorous 
reader.  Clifton  Fadiman.  I  remember,  re- 
viewed It  cum   laude  in  The  New  Yorker. 

Caryl  Hasklns'  second  book  was  a  huge 
scholarly  400-page  volume  called  "The  Ama- 
zon: The  Life  History  of  a  Mighty  River" 
Like  many  of  the  titles  In  the  Rivers  of 
America  series  (of  which,  of  course.  It  Is  not 
one).  It  deals  literally  with  the  littoral.  Is 
synoptic,  taking  In  the  tributaries,  examin- 
ing resources,  and  surprisingly  glosses  over 
fauna  In  favor  of  flora  iHevea  brasiliensis — 
rubber — fcr  examnle). 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  Hasklns'  third  book. 
"Of  Societies  and  Man"  (1951.  now  in  paper- 
back) Is  his  obvious  masterpiece:  a  stag- 
gering bibliography  behind  and  under  It: 
and  that  selective,  philosophic,  well-trained 
mind  examining  every  asjiect  of  social  evo- 
lution: host,  parasite,  and  slave;  democracy 
and  the  totalitarian  state:  "A  book  of  au- 
thority ...  a  realistic  t>ook  ...  a  t>ook  of 
heartening  competence."  These  are  the  words 
of   Its  Introducer.  Vannevar  Bush. 
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An  Emersonian  often  thinks  about  that 
great  essay  on  Self  Reliance,  and  about  the 
well-known  line;  "An  Institution  Is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man."  Now  It  Is 
the  design  and  nature  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  that  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  m^ny  men  shall  fall  continuously 
across  It.  since  Its  concept  was  magnificently 
broad  in  principle,  and  Its  self-perpetuation 
perfectly  at  one  with  that  of  the  tree  of  life 
and  life's  Inexhaustible  fruit. 

Caryl  Hasklns.  reviewing  "Pieces  of  the 
Action"  by  Vannevar  Bush,  who  preceded 
him  as  the  Institution's  president,  speaks 
of  Dr  Bush  (architect  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research  and  Development  during 
World  War  11— a  man  who  calls  himself  an 
engineer)  as  the  one  who  "Introduced  the 
Age  of  the  Computer."  But  he  also  says  (and 
more  Importantly)  that  "As  with  Jefferson 
and  Franklin,  this  Is  a  man  whose  life  has 
been  lived  In  that  richest  but  most  perilous 
domain  the  zone  of  boundaries  between 
nature  and  human  affairs." 

Those  last  nine  words  deserve  emphasis. 
for  through  the  unremitting  vigilance  and 
inspiration  of  Caryl  Hasklns  (quoting  his 
words  at>out  Bush)  "the  Institution  remains 
today  undevlatlngly  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of 
the  pioneering  scientific  Investigator,  to  his 
education  and  preparation  for  his  task  at  the 
levels  of  high  and  steady  consistency  of  ex- 
cellence and  sophistication,  and  to  the  search 
for  truth." 

This  thought,  this  thriving  dream.  Is  like- 
wise of  an  America  that  has  not  lost  and 
will  not  lose  the  vision  of  greatness.  In  an 
essay  on  "Mr.  Jefferson's  Sacred  Gardens" 
for  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  In  1967, 
Caryl  Hasklns  concluded:  "Our  task  Is  still 
today  as  it  was  phrased  by  a  Japanese  sage, 
separated  from  us  by  half  a  world  of  spcuie 
and  centuries  of  time,  when  he  said,  speak- 
ing precisely  to  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson, 
'Do  not  do  what  your  ancestors  did;  rather, 
seek  what  they  sought.'  " 

In  1886.  Daniel  Colt  GlUman.  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution  (but  at 
that  time  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity), gave  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration 
at  Harvard.  At  the  end  of  that  excellent 
address,  he  said:  "From  the  revival  of  let- 
ters until  now.  from  the  days  of  Gerson. 
the  great  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  500  years  ago.  every  advance  In  civil- 
ization has  been  dependent  upon  the  Influ- 
ences which  have  proceeded  from  the  seats 
of  learning." 

These  words  have  very  pleasant  overtones, 
for  as  a  se*t  of  learning  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution has  distinguished  itself,  and  contin- 
ues to  do  so.  It  has  had  Its  standing  as  a 
university  officially  confirmed,  and  two  of  the 
nine  1970  Medal  of  Science  winners  are  mem- 
bers: Barbara  McCllntock.  for  pioneering  our 
knowledge  of  the  regulatory  function  of 
genes  In  plants,  and  Allan  R.  Sandage.  for 
unraveling  the  evolution  of  stars  and  galax- 
ies. And  m  1969.  Dr.  Alfred  D.  Hershey,  direc- 
tor of  the  Genetics  Research  Unit  of  the 
Institution,  shared  the  Nobel  prize  in  physi- 
ology and  medicine  for  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  genetic  structure  of  viruses. 

Equally  and  deeply  significant  in  point  of 
honor  over  these  past  months,  the  Institu- 
tion's history  will  record  the  series  of  sym- 
posia In  several  disciplines  arranged  by  ad- 
miring colleagues  as  an  International  tribute 
to  their  president.  Universities  and  countless 
learned  societies  here  and  abroad  have  testi- 
fied to  his  leadership  In  science. 

A  CRACETDL  Warm 
No  words  about  Caryl  Hasklns  can  achieve 
the  quality  of  freshness  and  excitement  in 
his  letters.  Sometimes  they  read  like  memo- 
randa from  the  cosmos,  and  even  a  casual 
opening  paragraph  will  slip  the  reader  in 
and  out  of  a  situation,  adventure,  experience 
which  neither  has  nor  needs  the  usual  hall 
and  fareweU.  In  a  higher  key  one  fragment — 
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almost  any  fragment  from  my  file — bursts 
into  flame  This  is  not  simply  the  plunging 
method  of  Chekhov  or  of  Katlienne  Mans- 
field, for  here  one  speculates  on  overtones 
and   implu-aiions.   .\s.   for   instance: 

■Now  for  the  basilisk.  He  does  go  clean  over 
the  water,  at  a  whirring  rate,  wuhoui  wet- 
ting much  more  than  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
and  hio  feel  are  not  webbed.  He  Just  keeps 
them  moving  so  fast  that  inertia  saves  him 
from  gravity,  so  to  speak.  The  first  one  I 
ever  saw  was  wlien  wading  up  to  the  neck 
in  Galun  Lake  Just  offshore  of  Barro  Colo- 
rado, long  ago.  and  one  of  these,  pea-green 
and  about  eighteen  Inches  long.  Jumped  out 
of  a  tree  overhead,  landed  neatly  on  the 
water  In  an  upright  position  near  my  head, 
and  buzzed  off  across  the  lake  bolt  upright 
and  accompanied  by  only  a  faint  splashing 
spray.  " 

.And  further  "What  silent,  spacious 
witching  country  the  South  Downs  is!  In 
that  bright  fall  sunlight,  it  seemed  an  end- 
lessly rolling  ocean  of  long  coarse  grass, 
punctuated  only  by  occasional  winding 
tracks  of  chalk  and  isolated  clumps  of  this- 
tles, peopled  by  somnolent  late  small  tortoise- 
shells  and  those  bright  flitting  elfs,  the  Ring- 
let And  in  a  nearby  Hawthorn,  spattered 
with  Its  crimson  fall  burden,  was  a  flock  of 
bright  European  gold-finches!  The  first  I 
have  ever  seen  at  large  in  an  English  coun- 
tryside." 

I  put  in  some  time  at  the  University  of 
London  virith  various  of  their  neurological 
and  communications  people,  mostly  about 
to  take  off  for  Naples  Zoological  Station  for 
li  fall  of  symposia  There  is  much  work  of 
great  beauty  and  penetration  going  on  in  the 
field  between  modern  electronics  and  cir- 
cuitry, computers,  studies  of  'self -organizing' 
systems,  neurophysiology,  the  genetics  of 
animal  behavior,  and  animal  behavior  itself. 
Tlie  field  Is  a  very  new  one.  sparked  particu- 
larly by  recent  developments  In  cybernetics 
and  the  development  of  information  and 
more  particularly  ganae  theory  In  the  last 
fl«  years.  The  many  lines  that  it  crosses 
make  conferences  involving  It  the  most  uni- 
versal and  exciting  things  that  I've  encoun- 
tered In  the  last  several  years.  Now  the  whole 
notion  that  the  structure  and  behavior  of  liv- 
ing systems  have  much  to  teach  in  the  struc- 
turing of  human  systems  in  engineering  and 
defense  has  taken  a  powerful  hold  on 
Imagination  here  and  abroad.  And  still  the 
Ideas  are  far  from  clear!  So  the  social  Insects 
come  forward  once  again.  In  a  new  context!" 

•  And  then  (at  Kashmir  Vale]  there  Is  the 
wonderful  Indian  house  crow  (Corvus  splen- 
dent spleridms,  and  he  looks  and  acts  It)  by 
whom  we  have  been  pursued  all  over  the 
country  In  the  south  you  are  warned  to 
leave  no  watches  or  Jewelry  lying  on  the 
table  because  he  will  steal  them — and  one 
nest  was  found  built  entirely  of  gold  and 
.<iher  soectacle  frames  .  .   ." 

"Thought  that  you  might  have  a  comer 
on  some  wall  for  the  new  Hale  Telescope's 
view  of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda 
which  seems  effectively  to  dwarf  our  earthly 
problems  " 

I  got  a  short  walk  In  St  Jame's  [London] 
this  morning,  and  put  up  a  stately  wild  grey 
heron  ...  He  resembled  Ardea  herodias 
hrrrdins  [our  great  blue)  rather  closely 
exce-)t  for  his  somewhat  more  ashy  color.  He 
steoppd  heavily  off  a  few  yards  and  settled 
to  resume  his  patient  watch  for  stickelbacks 
(They  must  be  a  bit  nepnery  to  swallow.)" 

"A  notable  year  1 19611  in  the  astronomy 
proeram  of  the  Institution.  It  has  been 
marked  bv  the  findln<?.  with  the  rreat  tele- 
scone  on  Mount  Palomar.  of  bv  far  the  most 
remote  oblect  In  the  universe  ever  dlscov- 
erod.  and  by  the  measurement  by  the  red 
shift  of  its  velocity  of  recession." 

What.  then,  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv.  could 
be  better  than  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this 
nation  can  produce  a  great  scientist  who  is 
also  Just  as  great  a  humanist?  I  think  some- 
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times  of  two  sentences  in  a  quite  remarkable 
ersay  written  by  an  English  scienlirt  whom 
I  have  long  admired  This  is  J  B,  S  Hal- 
dane — and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the 
Hasklns  once  sent  his  wife  some  guppies  The 
Raskins'  spare  apartment  in  Washington  is 
neatly  arranged  with  dozens  of  tanks  filled 
with  what  to  a  fly  fisherman  always  aprears 
to  be  this  rather  dubious  breed!  At  any  rate. 
Haldane  said  m  1932:  "Snakes  have  lost  their 
luiibs  and  ostriches  and  penguins  their  power 
of  flight.  Man  may  just  as  easily  lose  his  in- 
telligence." I  do  not   think  he  will. 

No.  I  hold  with  Car>'l  Hasklns  on  the  side 
of  life  and  optimism  Before  this  day  Is  over, 
think  a  little  on  these  words  of  his: 

"It  Is  the  gifted  unorthodox  individual 
m  the  laboratory  or  the  study  or  the  walk  by 
the  river  at  twilight  who  has  always  broueht 
to  us.  and  must  continue  to  bring  to  us.  all 
the  basic  resources  by  which  we  live.  Let  us 
euard  and  honor  his  position  and  his  pro- 
fe;,sion  with  every  resource  we  can  muster." 

Thoee  words  have  to  do  with  solitude;  so 
at  times  does  a  poem : 

But  man  must  light  for  man 

The  fires  no  other  can. 

And  find  in  his  own  eye 

Where  the  strange  crossroads  lie. 


A  BILL  TO  CHANGE  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION DAY  TO  MAY  15 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
for  the  taxpayer.  It  does  not  require  an 
appropriation — it  does  not  cost  anybody 
any  money— but  it  will  most  assuredly 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 
This  bill  simply  changes  Federal  elec- 
tion day  to  May  15 — exactly  1  month 
after  the  April  15  income  tax. 

This  allows  for  30  days  of  deep  con- 
templation on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  as 
to  whether  he  is  getting  his  money's 
worth  out  of  his  taxes — and  out  of  his 
elected  representatives. 

The  signers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  envision  a  Federal  Income  tax,  much 
less  the  payment  of  this  tax  falling  due 
more  than  6  months  preceding  election 
day  in  November.  During  these  long, 
long  6  months,  a  person's  mind  is  beset 
with  all  manner  of  personal  and  busi- 
ness problems.  All  of  these  tend  to  dis- 
tract him  from  the  casual  relationship 
between  spending  and  taxing.  That  rela- 
tionship, as  we  all  know,  is  painfully  clear 
and  immutable:  when  we  spend,  we  must 
tax;  if  we  cut  taxes,  we  must  cut  spend- 
ing. 

Some  of  my  wild-spending,  there's-no- 
tomorrow  colleagues  will  frown  on  close 
flnan'-ial  accountability  of  their  votes. 
Time  and  forgetfulness  are  now  on  their 
side,  and  they  will  oppose  this  change. 
But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  the  tax- 
payer a  little  break.  Let  him  vote  on  May 
15  while  April  15  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

This  bill  to  change  election  dsy  to  May 
15 — exactly  1  month  after  April  15.  in- 
come tax  day — will  accomplish  three  re- 
sults: 

First.  It  will  give  a  trem°ndous  boost 
to  voter  registration  and  voter  turnout, 
which  we  all  desire. 
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Second.  It  will  scare  the  daylights  out 
of  all  wild-spending  politicians  of  both 
parties. 

Third.  This  will  result  in  saving  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.  Can  we 
ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  one  small  bill  to 
accomplish  more? 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  report  on  bus  safety. 
The  report  was  prepared  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  The  following 
article  from  the  May  25  edition  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  further  discusses 
the  report: 

11 '~f   OP  Buses  Ordered  Oft  Road  Arxxa 

Safety   Checks 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington.  DC. — Safety  Inspections  of 
about  6.000  interstate  buses  last  summer  re- 
sulted in  116  per  cent  of  them  being  ordered 
"out  of  service"  because  of  ■Imminently  haz- 
ardous "  defects.  Representative  Fred 
Schwengel    (Rep..  la.)   disclosed  Monday 

The  special  stepped-up  inspection  pro- 
gram, conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  following  a  number  of  severe 
bus  accidents,  found  many  buses  had  poor 
brakes,  thin  and  damaged  tires  and  faulty 
exhaust  systems. 

CALLKO  "SHOCKING" 

A  seven-state  Midwest  region,  which  In- 
cluded Iowa,  produced  the  biggest  percentage 
of  serious  defects.  Of  484  buses  Inspected 
there.  87  (or  18  per  cent)  had  to  be  ordered 
off  the  road. 

Schwengel  called  the  figures  "shocking." 
in  a  speech  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Monday. 

Referring  to  a  bill  which  would  permit 
buses  102  inches  wide — six  Inches  more  than 
the  present  limit — on  Interstate  <fatgbways, 
Schwengel  said: 

"It  Is  unconscionable  for  the  big  bus  lobby 
to  plead  for  wider  buses  on  the  basis  of  safe- 
ty when  they  have  such  a  deplorable  record 
with  respect  to  existing  equipment" 

The  bureau's  study  Involved  5.902  buses 
About  two-thirds  of  them  were  buses  on 
regular  scheduled  runs,  and  the  other  one- 
third  were  chartered  buses. 

The  bureau's  report  of  Its  findings  was 
completed  In  April,  and  Schwengel  recently 
obtained  a  copy 

Altogether,  the  federal  Inspectors  logged 
a  total  of  1 1 ,726  defects — an  average  of  near- 
ly two  per  bus.  Only  812  (14  i>er  cent)  had 
no  defects  at  all. 

MINOX  THINGS 

However,  many  of  the  defects  involved 
such  relatively  minor  things  as  a  burned-out 
light  or  a  Jammed  window,  and  were  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  an  "out  of  serv- 
ice" order. 

The  "out  of  service"  designation  means 
that  a  bus  had  "a  defect  of  such  type  and 
degree  as  to  render  a  vehicle  Imminently 
hazardous  to  operate  until  repaired"  and 
also  generally  Indicates  that  the  bus  "has 
been  less  than  adequately  maintained  over 
a  i>erlod  of  time,"  Schwengel  explained. 

As  a  result  of  their  safety  checks,  the  In- 
spectors ordered  688  buses  "out  of  service." 
More  than  half  (394)  had  serious  brake 
defects. 
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Some  102  had  exhaust  system  problems. 
73  had  wheel  damage,  and  36  had  striKtural 
tire  damage 

Regular-run  buses  and  chartered  buses 
had  about  the  same  number  of  serious  de- 
fects, the  study  showed. 

Region  5  in  the  study  included  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Minnesota.  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Schwengel  has  been  arguing  that  permit- 
ting wider  buses  on  the  Interstate  highways 
would  increase  the  hazanls  to  automobile 
drivers,  due  to  "suction"  or  "blast"  effects 
during  passing.  He  said  he  fears  that  the 
bigger  buses  would  be  "maintained  at  the 
old.  deplorably  low  standards"  that  resulted 
In  the  safety  findings  by  the  bureau 

The  bill  has  cleared  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  over  Schwengel 's  opposi- 
tion, but  has  not  yet  reached  the  House 
floor. 


POUCE  DISAPPOINTED  BY 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  re- 
cently wrote  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  toward  death  benefits  for 
policemen  is:  "We — the  Oovemment — 
simply  do  not  want  to  be  bother <,d." 

Unfortunately  in  some  parts  of  the 
Oovemment,  especially  in  the  executive, 
this  attitude  is  abundantly  true.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  such  a  charge  would 
not  hold  true  for  the  UJ5.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
House,  I  believe,  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  it  Is  not 
only  bothered,  but  it  is  alarmed  and  will- 
ing to  take  action  in  response  to  the  rise 
in  police  and  firemen's  deaths  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  been  informed 
that  H.R.  5235 — which  would  provide 
continuing  Federal  death  or  disability 
benefits  for  police  and  firemen  killed  or 
injured  In  the  line  of  duty — will  even- 
tually be  scheduled  for  hearings  before 
the  appropriate  judiciary  subcommit- 
tee. I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of 
H.R.  5235. 

It  aiH>ears  thfit  the  earliest  possible 
date  for  these  hearings  will  be  following 
the  August  recess.  Though  I  would  hope 
for  action  at  an  earlier  time,  I  am  en- 
couraged that  the  hearings  have  been 
scheduled. 

As  my  colleagues  prepare  to  consider 
this  and  other  related  legislation  on  this 
national  problem,  and  in  the  light  of 
those  future  hearings,  I  would  briefly 
summarize  my  bill  here.  It  would 
rrcvlde: 

First,  a  widow  of  3n  officer  killed  in  the 
line    of    djtv    would    receive    45    per- 
cent of  the  monfhlv  wspe  of  her  decensed 
hu^bind  rnd   15   reicent  for  e^ch  de 
pendent  up  to  a  maximum  of  75  percent. 

Second.  Any  officer  totally  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty  would  receive  two-thirds 
of  his  monthly  wage.  If  there  are  depend- 
ents, the  benefits  would  equal  three- 
quarter  of  the  monthly  wage. 

While  this  legislation  does  not  attack 
the  problem  of  chronically  low  wages 
paid  police  and  flr-m-n,  it  does  provide 
the  security  of  continuing  benefits,  some- 
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thing  the  woefully  inadequate  adminis- 
tration proposal  does  not  provide. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  plac-"  upon  the  record  at  this  time 
a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  July  6,  1971. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  by  John 
J.  Harrington,  the  president  of  the  Fra- 
l-'rnal  Order  of  Police.  I  believe  the 
points  raised  by  President  Harrington 
are  valid,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
lack  of  leadership  in  this  area  from  an 
administration  "which  cried  law  and 
order  so  loudly." 

Mr.  Harrington's  letter. 

Police  Disappointed  by  Administkation 

As  president  of  the  Ftaternal  Order  of 
Police,  which  is  composed  of  active  police 
officers  and  which  is  by  far  the  largest  police 
organization  in  the  country,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  majority  of  police  officers  are  con- 
fused, disappointed  and  angry  over  the 
administration's  program  to  aid  policemen. 

Along  with  several  other  police  officials 
from  areas  where  policemen  are  being 
assassinated  with  regularity,  I  was  not  in- 
vited to  the  so-called  crime  conference  in 
Washington.  DC,  recently.  I  have  been  a 
police  officer  and  have  represented  police- 
men for  many  years  and,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  I  have  some  decided  opinions  on 
action  the  federal  government  can  and 
should  take  to  help  make  the  policemen's 
lot  a  better  one  and.  thereby  help  build  up 
badly  depleted  and  demoralized  police  forces. 

For  example,  the  POP  has  consistently 
advocated  extending  the  benefits  now  given 
survivors  of  policemen  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty.  This  the  government  has  resisted,  say- 
ing that  It  would  put  the  government  further 
Into  an  area  which  should  be  left  to  the 
states  and  localities.  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous and  every  day  extension  of  federal 
power  Into  so  many  sectors  of  our  Uvea,  my 
view  Is  that  this  argument  Is  rldlculoua  and 
amounts  to  saying  in  effect:  "We  simply 
dont  want  to  be  bothered." 

Similarly,  the  government  oppoees  making 
a  conspiracy  to  kill  a  police  officer  a  federal 
offense,  once  again  raising  the  worn-out 
argument  about  the  extension  of  federal 
power  which,  In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, makes  little  sense.  For  Instance,  the 
FBI  now  steps  into  a  kidnaping  case  If  there 
Is  no  solution  within  a  matter  of  hours.  Yet, 
with  policemen  being  murdered  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  evidence  accumulating  that 
many  of  these  assassinations  are  planned  In 
advance,  the  government  once  again  shniga 
ita  shoulders  and  acts  as  If  we  were  In  an 
era  before  a  long  series  of  court  decisions 
extended  the  Interstate  Commerce  Clatise  to 
cover  almoat  aU  activity  In  the  country. 

There  should.  In  the  opinion  of  the  FOP 
and  other  police  organizations,  be  education- 
al benefits  for  the  survivors  of  policemen 
killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  While  we  have  had 
no  word  about  this  proposal,  all  Indications 
are  that,  once  again,  we  will  meet  opposition. 

I  read  that  at  the  Washington  crime  con- 
ference it  was  agreed  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  the  widow  or  dependents  of  police- 
men killed  In  the  line  of  duty  be  given 
tSO.OOO.  This  is  poor  substitute  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  where  the  funds  will  go  to 
those  who  most  need  them  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

AKo.  poiic"  salaries  are  low.  far  too  low. 
Ih;  goiernment  is  Interested  in  seeing  to  it 
that  many  groups  get  a  minimum  wage  but 
there  seems  little  Interest  in  a  living  wage  for 
policemen.  Otherwise,  where  are  new  recruits 
to  come  from.  I  have  not  studied  the  so- 
called  Safe  Streets  Act  In  detail  but  Its  ap- 
propriations have  risen  to  the  tremendous 
sum  of  SI  billion  a  year.  Prom  all  that  I  can 
tell,  much  of  this  money  Is  wasted  and  is 
withheld  from  the  high  crime  areas. 

All  in  all,  policemen  are  deeply  disap- 
pointed  with   the   programs  and   actions  of 
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an  administration  which  cried  law  and  order 
so  loudly  TTiere  has  been  nothing  done  for  a 
moderate  federal  program  which  would  help 
the  average  policeman,  even  though  billions 
are    shoveled    out    in    more    ways    than    the 
average   taxpayer  likes   to   think  about. 
John  J.  Harrington, 
President,  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Philadelphia. 


DR    MURUPA'S  DEFECTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
presentation  of  news  in  this  country 
about  Africa,  two  recent  events  of  in- 
terest and  significance  have  received  very 
little  notice. 

One  concerns  the  defection  to  the  Por- 
tuguese in  Mozambique  of  Dr.  Miguel 
Murupa,  the  former  foreign  minister 
of  Frelimo,  the  Communist-supported 
guerrilla  organization  based  in  Tanzania. 
The  other  concerns  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  fate  of  the  27-man  crew  of 
the  Portuguese  vessel  Angoche,  which 
was  found  fioatlng  like  a  ghost  ship  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  last  month. 

Dr.  Murupa's  defection  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant to  date  from  any  of  the  terrorist 
organizations  harassing  the  Portuguese 
territories  in  Africa. 

The  incident  is  of  particular  interest 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  31 -year-old 
Dr.  Murupa  studied  and  received  degrees 
in  economics  and  sociology  at  Howard 
University  right  here  in  Washington, 
Furthermore,  he  was  recruited  for  Fre- 
limo here  in  this  city  by  the  late  Dr. 
Edouard  Mondlane.  Dr.  Mondlane,  also  a 
native  of  Mozambique,  was  a  professor 
at  Syracuse  University  before  becoming 
the  head  of  Frelimo  in  the  mid  1960's.  He 
was  assassinated  in  Dar  es  Salaam  2  years 
ago  by  a  bomb  of  unknown  origin. 

At  the  time  of  his  defection  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. Dr.  Murupa  stated  at  a  press 
conference  that  "the  war  laimched  by 
Frelimo  foresees  no  more  than  the  sub- 
stitution of  Portugal's  presence  in 
Mozambique  by  that  of  Comraunist 
imperialism." 

He  said: 

My  return  does  not  indicate  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Portugese  administration  does 
not  have  defects  and  insufficiencies.  It  means 
simply  that  I  recognize  the  future  outlined 
by  Portugal  Is  the  most  honest  and  correct. 

The  distinguished  newspaper  colum- 
nist Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  recently  in- 
terviewed Dr.  Murupa  in  Lisbon.  The  ac- 
count of  his  interview  appeared  in  the 
May  2  issue  of  the  Sunday  Star  of  Wash- 
:n<rton  and  other  newspapers. 

I  e'lfve  thi  a:  tide  will  provide  my 
colleagues  with  useful  insight  into  this 
nil  too  little  imderstood  struggle  against 
Communist  efforts  in  Africa: 

AmiCAN  Who  Considers  HiMSELr 

Portuguese 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Lisbon. — We  sit  in  a  restaurant  on  the 
beach  at  Cascats.  Twenty  miles  away  Is  Lis- 
bon, bright  capital  of  a  fading  empire.  The 
black  village  of  Prebane.  in  central  Mozam- 
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blque.  Is  rather  more  distant — by  about  a 
thousand  years.  A  new  face  of  Africa  is  t>e- 
sido  me. 

This  Is  Miguel  Murupa,  31  He  was  born  in 
Prebane  in  1939,  the  only  son  of  a  subchlcf 
of  the  Macuan  tnt)e.  You  will  see  the  same 
strong  planes  of  his  face  in  every  sculptured 
(igure  sold  In  the  bazaars  of  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques; he  is  a  short  man  who  stands  tall  His 
name  is  worth  remembering,  but  the  story  Is 
more  Important  than  the  name.  Murupa  Is 
ail  African  once  deeply  committed  to  the 
Frelimo  "freedom  fighters."  He  has  defected, 
heart  and  .soul,  to  the  Portuguese  side 

"I  am  Portuguese."  he  says  "I  am  at  home 
I  here    I  am  at  home  here." 

Such  is  the  hostility — and  the  naivete — of 
must  of  the  American  press,  and  such  are  the 
myths  embraced  by  gullible  churchmen,  that 
you  will  have  heard  nothing  of  Murupa  or  of 
the  dramatic  shift  In  sentiment  he  repre- 
sents The  conventional  wisdom  holds  that 
members  of  Prellmo  are  "freedom  fighters." 
At  the  very  least,  they  are  "black  national- 
ists." struggling  bravely  for  self-government 
In  southern  Africa. 

The  truth,  to  which  this  man  attests.  Is 
something  else  In  its  leadership,  and  in  Its 
pciwer-hungry  appetite.  Frelimo  Is  a  creature 
of  Chinese  Communism  Its  commitment  is 
not  to  a  new  freedom,  but  to  a  different 
slavery;  and  Its  tactics  are  the  tactics  of 
ambush  and  terror. 

Murupa  knows  He  was  educated  as  a  child 
in  missionary  schools,  then  at  a  Catholic 
seminary  at  Zobue  He  worked  for  a  time  In 
1962  as  a  proofreader  on  a  Belra  newspaper, 
traveled  restlessly  through  Rhodesia  and 
-Malawi,  wound  up  In  Ghana  as  a  radio  an- 
nouncer. In  1963,  he  won  a  scholarship  to 
Lincoln  University  In  Oxford.  Pa  After  a 
vear.  he  transferred  to  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  where  he  was  graduated  in  ecc- 
n-imlcs  and  sociology  in  1967. 

He  lived  In  an  apartment  out  near  15th  and 
Euclid  Streets  NW.  a  lonely  scholar,  ab.sorbed 
m  his  books  While  In  Ghana,  he  had  begun 
reading  In  Marxist  and  Leninist  philosophy 
III  Washington,  he  soaked  up  their  works 
And  one  evening  at  the  Sheraton,  he  was  in- 
vited to  meet  Dr  Edouardo  Mondlane.  the 
brilliant  and  misunderstood  African  Socialist. 
They  met  twice  more;  and  young  Murupa — 
he  was  28— willingly  signed  on  with  Prellmo 

He  was  sent  to  Tanzania,  first  to  the  ter- 
rorists' headquarters  In  Dar-es-Salaam.  then 
to  a  guerilla  training  camp  at  Nashlngwea 
Under  the  tutelage  of  Chinese  Instructors,  he 
learned  something  of  small  arms  techniques, 
but  his  own  mission  was  to  serve  Frelimo  as 
an  Intellectual  After  four  months  of  largely 
political  Indoctrination  in  Maoist  thinking, 
he  became  a  roving  ambassador,  propagandist 
and  fund-raiser  "Yes,"  he  says  regretfully.  "I 
rai^^ed  much  money  for  Frelimo  " 

Disenchantment  grew  He  saw  Prellmo 
divide  into  Russian  and  Chinese  factions, 
with  the  Mondlane  leadership  cut  away  The 
more  Murupa  traveled,  the  more  he  under- 
stood that  "the  beautiful  words  of  the  Com- 
munists had  no  meaning  "  In  February  of 
1969  Mondlane  was  as=,assinated.  Six  months 
later.  Murupa  sought  to  leave  Frelimo.  He 
was  Jailed  Instead  He  served  for  months  In 
forced  labor  in  northern  Mozambique.  On 
Nov.  6.  1970.  he  escaped  The  Portuguese,  he 
says,  "received  me  as  a  lost  son  coming  back." 

In  the  gradualism  of  Portugal's  multi- 
racial development.  Murupa  sees  great  hope 
for  his  African  brothers  Racial  discrimina- 
tion, he  insists,  does  not  exist  as  such  In  Mo- 
zambique In  education  and  In  employment, 
great  opportunities  are  opening  But  it  all 
takes  time — time  to  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness of  centuries,  time  to  accommodate  tri- 
balism to  love  of  country. 

I  understand  very  well  the  United  States." 
he  .says,  "but  this  I  think  the  United  States 
do  not  understand  very  well  at  all  In  time 
the  Portuguese  model  will  provide  the  good 
life  I  wish  the  United  States  did  understand. 
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Tell  them  I  am  black;  and  I  am  Portugues 
I  am  as  Portuguese  as  this  beach  at  Cascais — 
and  it  Is  the  right  way  for  us  to   go." 

Mr.  Speaker,  scant  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  American  press  to  the  threat 
posed  by  the  presence  and  increasing  ac- 
tivities of  Communist  war  vessels,  both 
surface  warships  and  submarines,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  but  that  threat  is  a  real 
and  present  one,  as  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  well  aware.  The  In- 
dian Ocean,  once  a  zone  of  Western  influ- 
ence, is  rapidly  becoming  an  experimen- 
tal area  for  Commimist  powers  to  test 
their  growing  influence  and  control 
around  the  African  and  Asian  Conti- 
nents. 

The  recent  and  mysterious  case  of  the 
coistal  steamer  Angoche  gives  us  a  sin- 
ister clue  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  The  National  Review  Bul- 
letin, of  June  8,  1971.  commented  on  this 
incident. 

Tlie  articles  follow: 

Another   Frelimo  Leader  Defects  to 
portvgal 

The  head  ^f  the  Foreign  Department  of 
FRELIMO.  the  Mozambique  "liberation 
front",  has  defected  to  Portugal,  and  said  he 
believes  victory  for  the  terrorists  "would 
mean  the  substitution  of  Portugal's  presence 
in  Mozambique  by  that  of  Communist  im- 
perialism " 

Dr  Miguel  Murupa,  a  widely-travelled 
member  of  Prellmos  Central  Committee  and 
leading  intellectual,  added:  "In  my  view  the 
withdrawal  of  Portugal  from  Mozambique 
would  result  in  conditions  worse  than  those 
In  the  Congo  when  the  Belgians  left:  there 
would  be  complete  chaos  and  an  absolute 
bloodbath." 

PLEDGE 

Dr.  Murupa.  a  graduate  in  sociology, 
economics  and  finance  of  Howard  University. 
Washington,  DC,  was  speaking  In  Nam- 
pula.  Northern  Mozambique,  after  he  had 
presented  himself  to  Portuguese  authorities 
and  pledged  himself  to  work  for  peace  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Portuguese  admin- 
istration 

As  one  of  the  most  prominent  "brains"  in 
the  Prellmo  leadership,  the  defection  of  Dr. 
Muru'ia  from  Dar-es-salaam  is  seen  by  In- 
dependent observers  as  a  significant  blow  to 
The  movement 

It  was  Dr  Murupa  who.  as  head  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Department,  acted  as  a 
roving  ambassador  for  the  terrorist  organi- 
sation, establishing  a  wide  network  of  Inter- 
national contacts  and  masterminding  Pre- 
llmos attempts  to  gain  world  backing  for  its 
cause 

In  1969  he  visited  Britain  on  a  lecture  tour 
and  spoke  at  Chatham  House 

OTHERS 

Although  of  special  Importance  because  of 
his  academic  background  and  role  as  a  rov- 
ing ambass;idor.  Dr  Murup.\  is  but  one  of 
many  nr-)m;nent  Frelimo  activists  w»^o  have 
surrendered  to  Portuguese  forces  In  recent 
months  and  pledged  their  loyalty  to  Portu- 
gal. 

Prominent  among  these  has  been  Manuel 
Miissa  Kator.  an  influential  tribal  leader  in 
Northern  Mozambique  and  member  of  Fre- 
Umo's  Central  Committee. 

In  1969  Lazaro  Kavandame.  an  imoortant 
chieftain  of  the  Cacande  tribe,  became  the 
first  of  Prelimo's  former  adherents  to  defect 
and  pledge  his  service  to  Portugal. 

COMMVNISM 

In  a  four-hour  talk  with  correspondents  In 
Nampula.  Dr  Murupa  dealt  at  length  with 
the  present  state  of  Frelimo  .  .  .  highlighting 
the  growing  Influence  of  the  Communist 
Chinese,   and   the   Internecine    strife   within 
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the  organization  since  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer president.  Eduardo  Mondlane. 

Chinese  Communist  Influence  was  becom- 
ing rapidly  more  and  more  apparent  both 
within  the  Frelimo  leadership  in  Dar-es- 
salaam  and  within  the  government  of  Tan- 
zania, he  said. 

"The  war  launched  by  Prellmo  foresees  no 
more  than  ihe  substitution  of  Portugal's 
presence  in  Mozambique  with  that  of  Com- 
munist Imperialism."  he  said. 

LOW    MORALE 

Describing  the  morale  of  Prelimo's  ter- 
rorists as  "very  low"".  Dr.  Murupa  said  It  was 
untrue  that  there  were  upwards  of  10.000 
guerrilla  Insurgents  operating  against  the 
Portuguese  In  Mozambique:  he  doubted 
whether  there  were  more  than  1,000  guerrillas 
in  the  whole  of  the  Cabo  Delgado  District,  the 
key  area  for  terrorist  infiltration. 

Samora  Machel,  successor  to  Mondlane.  was 
a  ruthless  leader  who  publicly  denounced 
anyone  who  spoke  against  him.  however 
mildly,  and  threatened  them  with  vicious 
physical  retribution. 

FCNDS 

Of  funds  for  Prellmo,  Dr.  Murupa  said 
that,  after  protests  from  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment, the  Ford  Foundation  ceased  giving 
money  to  the  terrorists  But  a  good  deal  of 
financial  support  still  flowed  In  from  the 
United  States,  especially  from  Methodist 
Churches  WTth  which  Eduardo  Mondlane 
was  particularly  closely  connected. 

Of  his  own  defection.  Dr  Murupa  said  that 
after  prolonged  deliberation  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  ""the  weight  of  reason  Is  on 
the  side  of  Portugal  '" 

As  a  former  Roman  Catholic  seminarist, 
religion  had  played  a  prominent  part  In  his 
decision :  Frelimo  was  atheist  and  denied  the 
existence  of  God. 

CABORA-BASSA 

Dr  Murupa  said  he  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  socio-economic  development 
programmes  for  Mozambique's  people 
launched  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  there. 
The  giant  Cabora-Bassa  irrigation  and  power 
jrroject  was  of  special  benefit. 

But  he  added  "my  return  does  not  Indicate 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  Portuguese  Adminis- 
tration. In  its  activities  In  Mozambique,  does 
not  have  defects  and  insufficiencies.  It  means 
simply  that  I  recognize  the  future  outlined 
by  Portugal  Is  the  most  honest  and  cor- 
rect." 

Dr  Murupa  pledged  himself  to  work  for 
peace  within  the  framework  of  the  Portu- 
guese administration. 

SUCCESSES 

This  latest  defection  comes  at  a  time  of 
continuing  military  successes  for  Portuguese 
forces  m  Mozambique.  Last  June,  under  the 
command  of  Gen  Kaulza  de  Arrlaga.  their 
new  Commander-in-Chief,  they  went  on  the 
offensive  In  a  massive  drive  to  seal  Frelimo 
infiltration  routes  from  across  the  borders 
with  Tanzania  and  Zambia. 

As  a  result  of  this  continuing  operation 
along  a  broad  front.  Portuguese  troops  are 
now  firmly  encamped  In  former  terrorist 
bases  along  these  frontiers  .  .  .  right  in  the 
heart  of  territory  long  considered  a  free 
rem"  for  Frelimo. 

PROJECTS 

Army  engineers,  moving  up  after  advance 
troops  and  working  In  conjunction  with  the 
civil  authority  in  Mozambique,  have  opened 
up  new  roads  and  airstrips  in  remote  North- 
ern Mozambique,  making  the  area  more  easy 
to  police,  and  more  accessible  for  the  admin- 
istration's development  and  aid  programmes 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  a  significant  change 
m  the  complexion  of  the  war  In  Mozambique, 
and  one  prominent  American  correspondent 
recently  returned  to  Lisbon  from  Lourenco 
Marques  said:    "The  change  compared  with 
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only  a  year  ago  Is  quite  extraordinary :  for  the 
first  time  people  In  Mozambique  are  talking 
quite  sincerely  of  the  chances  of  a  definite 
victory  against  Frellmo." 

An  Open   Letter  to  All  Men   and  Women 

OF  Goodwill.  The  World  Over 

(By  Miguel  Artur  Murupa) 

(Note. — Dr.  Miguel  Artur  Murupa.  a  grad- 
uate In  sociology,  economics  and  finance  of 
Howard  University.  Washington.  DC.  was 
the  former  head  of  the  Foreign  Department 
of  Prellmo.  the  Communist-backed  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Mozambique.  Of  his  own 
defection  to  the  Portuguese  authorities  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  Dr.  Murupa  has  said 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  pro- 
longed deliberation,  that  'the  weight  of  rea- 
son Is  on  the  side  of  Portugal."  "My  return," 
he  added,  "does  not  Indicate  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Portuguese  Administration  does 
not  have  defects  and  InsufUclencles.  It  means 
simply  that  I  recognize  the  future  outlined 
by  Portugal  la  the  most  honest  and  correct") 

Words  of  protest  and  accusations  have,  for 
some  time  now.  been  mounted  with  increas- 
ing Intensity  from  many  circles  against  the 
construction  of  the  Cabora  Bassa  Dam  In 
Mozambique,  with  a  view  to  discouraging 
International  Investors  who,  with  Portugal. 
are  giving  their  efforts,  money  and  technical 
know-how  to  bring  into  reality  a  scheme 
which,  by  every  account,  will  be  the  greatest 
and  the  first  of  Us  kind  in  Africa,  and  the 
fourth  greatest  in  the  wcrld 

Some  international  organizations  have 
added  their  names  to  the  list  of  protestors 
who  have  voiced  their  disapproval  of  the 
scheme,  charging  that  It  will  constitute  a 
"crime  against  humanity"  and  a  "threat  to 
world  peace  "  And  more  recently,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches'  Central  Committee  In 
Addis  Ababa  called  on  all  its  memljers  to 
discourage  their  governments  from  support- 
ing the  Cabora  Bassa  Scheme,  because  it 
"helps  racist  regimes  in  Africa"  and  It  Is  a 
"threat  to  world  peace." 

I  have  always  believed  that  most  of  these 
organisations,  some  of  which  deal  directly 
with  humanitarian  questions,  make  their 
protests  from  the  deep  of  their  hearts  and 
in  all  honesty,  to  render  service  to  the  Mo- 
zambican  people,  in  the  Utters  quest  for  a 
better  living  in  freedom  and  abundance;  but 
they  are  easily  taken  in  by  the  high-sound- 
ing Frelimo  and  communist  propaganda 
which.  In  certain  quarters,  have  louder  voice 
than  the  Portuguese  Information  Service. 
They  also  suffer  from  lack  of  a  true  picture 
about  the  realities  of  the  Portuguese  Over- 
seas Territories  nowadays  as  against  the  past 
I  so  much  believe  in  their  honesty  that  I 
also,  some  two  years  ago.  was  the  most  ada- 
mant accuser  of  the  Portuguese  overseas  deal- 
ings. Including  the  Cabora  Bassa  Project,  and 
I  did  so  with  all  my  honesty,  as  I  was  Igno- 
rant of  the  true   realities 

Well  then,  it  is  because  of  my  sincere 
belief  in  their  honesty,  goodwill  and  In  their 
profound  Interest  for  the  better  life  of  the 
Mozamblcan  people,  that  I — a  Mozambican 
native  and  a  Christian — feel  that  at  this 
Juncture  a  word  of  clarification  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Cabora  Bassa  Scheme  is  In 
order  And  I  do  so  with  that  force  derived 
from  the  fact  that  I  also  defended  the  views 
of  these  organisations  with  respect  to  Cabora 
Bassa.  particularly  In  London  and  Stock- 
holm, when  I  was  misinformed,  some  two 
years  aigo. 

cabora  bassa  complex 
What  it  is  and  what  it  means 
The  whole  Cabora  Bassa  Scheme  was  con- 
ceived to  mean  real  development  of  Mozam- 
bique in  the  realms  of  agriculture,  forestry. 
cattle-breeding,  mines,  hydro-electric  power, 
transoort  network,  pisciculture,  industry, 
tourism,  trade  and  urbanisation,  as  well  as 
their  reflexes  on  the  econcmy  and  sociology 
of  the  people. 
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First,  in  terms  of  agriculture,  about  1,500.- 
000  hectares  will  be  put  into  intensive  cul- 
tnailon  through  irrigation  systems,  with 
300.000  hectares  of  dry  lands  reserved  for 
other  agricultural  purposes  And  the  whole 
area  will  produce  and  supply  enough  food  for 
expjrt  and  internal  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand.  200.000  hectares  have 
been  set  aside  for  immediate  forestry  ex- 
ploration for  economic  purposes,  while  200.- 
000  others  have  been  defined  for  silviculture 
plantations  at  progressive  stages. 

With  respect  to  cattle-breeding,  extensive 
areas  have  been  indicated  for  modern  breed- 
ing of  bovine,  caprine  and  swinish  flocks  for 
economic  utilisation  in  terms  of  meat  milk 
and  other  animal  derivatives. 

As  for  minerals,  Cabora  Bassa  will  allow 
the  economic  and  intensive  exploration  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  fiuorlte  and  manganese. 
of  which  Tete  and  other  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts are  rich,  besides  the  extensive  explora- 
tion ot  such  minerals  as  beryl,  titanium, 
chromium,  bauxite,  corundum,  magnetite 
and  graphite,  which  are  spread  all  over 
Mozambique. 

Its  hydro-electric  power  will  produce  over 
18,000  million  Kw  h  per  year,  covering  more 
than  all  the  industrial,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential needs  of  the  territory.  And  because 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  complexes 
that  will  derive  therefrom,  as  a  result  of  Us 
electric  power,  Cabora  Bassa  will  create  a 
most  modern  network  of  transport  systems  to 
and  from  all  points  of  Mozambique  and  ad- 
jacent countries. 

Its  lake  win  be  utilised  for  pisciculture, 
fishing  and  tourism,  with  all  modarn  facili- 
ties and  amenities  reserved  for  the  purpose,  as 
well  as  allowing  for  recreational  and  com- 
mercial sailing  over  lu  300  kilometers  of 
fluvial  navigability,  between  the  Dam  and 
the    Zambian    and    Rhodesian    borders. 

As  far  as  urbanisation  is  concerned,  two 
types  of  housing  will  emerge  from  the  Cabora 
Bassa  complex;  those  reserved  for  workers 
directly  employed  by  the  Scheme,  and  those 
for  the  population  at  large.  The  latter  will 
be  located  at  all  the  industrial,  commercial 
and  agricultural  centres,  large  and  small. 
an-1  furnished  with  electricity  and  water  at 
their  cheapest  rates.  The  particular  disposi- 
tion of  this  type  of  housing  (in  modern 
quarters  holding  a  given  number  of  families 
for  each,  with  gardens  and  a  planned  urban- 
topographical  structure)  will  allow  for  a 
modern  school,  hospital  centre,  commercial 
and  recreational  area  for  each  quarter,  all  be- 
ing a  part  of  a  larger  centre  with  central 
hospitals,  lyceums,  and  other  school  and 
economic  institutions,  obeying  a  planned, 
modern  housing  and  urbanisation,  where  the 
old,  unhygienic  system  of  huts  will  be  pro- 
gressively eliminated  In  favour  of  modern 
living  for  Africans  in  the  whole  of  Mozam- 
bique. 

Meanwhile,  a  revolutionary,  all-embracing 
educational  reform  has  Just  been  put  forward 
recently  by  the  Portuguese  Education  Min- 
ister, Prof.  Veiga  Slmao.  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  society  that  will 
characterise  the  day-to-day  living  of  the 
Portuguese  people  of  all  races  a  few  years 
hence,  in  Metropolitan  Portgual  as  well  as  in 
Overseas  Portugal,  of  which  Mozambique  is 
a  part  and  the  Cabora  Bassa  Scheme  is  just 
one  of  many  economic  ventures  covering  all 
Portuguese  territories 

The  Portuguese  might  have  had  their  mis- 
takes, some  of  them  grievous  ones.  In  the 
past.  In  their  approach  to  problems  and  race 
relations  In  their  overseas  territories  I  per- 
sonally, Miguel  Murupa,  have  t)een  victim  of 
those  mistakes  In  the  past.  But  what  is  true, 
and  beyond  any  honest  contest,  is  that  today, 
more  than  ever  before  In  their  overseas  his- 
tory, the  Portuguese  are  giving  more  thought, 
more  efforts  and  more  money  Into  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  their  African  people. 
And,  what  is  even  more  significant,  they  are 
building  with  Increasing  success  a  Portuguese 
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conscience  of  common  nationality  with  their 
African  populations,  in  a  social  set-up  that 
more  and  more  is  losing  racial  consciousness 
as  a  measure  for  defining  the  Portuguese  and 
the  value  of  a  man  The  Cabora  Bassa  Scheme 
for  example,  is  designed  to  benefit  all  the 
Portuguese,  white  and  black,  living  in  Mo- 
zambique, united  in  a  common  conscience  of 
Portuguese  nationality.  Particularly  for  the 
Africans,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been 
living  under  deplorable  conditions,  Cabora 
Bassa  means  the  bringing  forth  of  more  and 
better  Jobs,  better  housing,  more  money  and 
purchasing  power,  more  education  and  better 
health  care,  more  welfare  and  development 
than  ever  before.  Adding  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  Portuguese  are  carrying  out.  with  every 
passing  year,  a  far-reaching  programme  of 
total  Integration  of  the  Africans  Into  a  new, 
conscious  and  ever-united  multiracial  Portu- 
guese nation,  where  racial  discrimination  has 
no  place. 

Be  that  as  it  may  be,  for  us  natives  of  Mo- 
zambique, concerned  with  improving  our 
living  standards  and  those  of  our  children  in 
the  society  of  tomorrow,  Cabora  Bassa  means 
more  than  all  the  freedoms  and  utopic  life 
that  Frelimo  and  their  communist  friends 
may  promise  to  us. 

One  would  hope  that.  In  the  Mozamblcan 
people's  quest  for  a  better  living  and  develop- 
ment— whether  there  Is  agreement  on  the 
Portuguese  being  colonialists  or  not — those 
international  organisations  claiming  to  be 
humanitarian-oriented  would  leave  us  alone, 
if  they  cannot  support  us,  without  Inter- 
ference, so  that  we  can  develop  what,  from 
Cabora  Bassa,  we  believe  to  bring  a  better 
living  and  a  better  future  for  our  people. 

Whatever  the  case,  with  or  without  hostile 
accusations  and  protests.  Cabora  Bassa  will 
be  in  full  operation  and  render  its  services 
some  four  or  five  years  from  now.  But  then 
we,  the  natives  of  Mozambique,  when  we  shall 
be  enjoying  its  full  benefits,  shall  be  doing  so 
with  a  deep  feeling  that  a  number  of  inter- 
national organisations,  some  of  them  Church 
and  humanitarian  ones,  have  denounced, 
with  charges  of  "crime  against  humanity" 
and  "threat  to  world  peace",  those  who  have 
brought  us  more  and  better  food,  decent  and 
modem  housing,  higher-paying  )obs,  more 
money  for  our  pockets  and  homes,  welfare  to 
our  families,  education  for  our  children,  elec- 
tricity and  water  to  our  homes,  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  security,  and  development 
for  our  land. 

Will  your  Organisation  have  courage  to  face 
us  then  with  humanitarian  claims,  when  they 
are  denying,  with  protests  and  accusations, 
our  development  today,  when  we  most  need 
it  to  overcome  our  centurtes-old  backward- 
ness? 

I  appeal  to  your  reason  and  conscience. 

Nampula,  February  1971. 

[From  National  Review  Bulletin, 
June  8.  1971  > 
Beira,  The  Black  Flag 
Little  attention  has  so  far  been  paid  In 
Europe  or  the  Americas  to  the  Angoche  affair, 
though  the  day  may  come  when  it  will  be 
assigned  In  retrospect  a  rather  large  signifi- 
cance. Early  in  May,  a  Portuguese  vessel  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  off  Mozambique  came  upon 
the  1,600- ton  Portuguese  coastal  steamer 
Angoche.  No  one.  dead  or  alive,  was  on  the 
Angoche:  Its  engines  and  other  equipment 
were  smashed  by  what  Investigation  showed 
to  be  deliberate  wrecking  not  accident.  Fur- 
ther Inquiry  established  that  the  Angoche 
had  been  carrying  a  consignment  of  muni- 
tions for  the  Mozambique  government  with  a 
27-man  crew  All  27  have  vanished  without 
a  trace.  It  is  th"  obvious  hypothesis  that  the 
operation  was  carried  out  by  the  "national 
liberation  movement"  of  which  Frellmo  is  the 
principal  organization.  But  there  Is  a  catch: 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Frellmo  or  any 
other  revolutionary  group  has  the  equipment 
required   for  this  sort  of  operation  on  the 
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high  seas.  Everyone  knows  though  no  one  has 
mentioned  it  publicly  that  there  are  Ijoth 
Soviet  and  Chinese  naval  vessels  including 
submarines  cruising  regularly  off  the  east 
African  coast.  Following  the  Angoche  In- 
cident South  African  Minister  of  Defense 
P  W.  Botha  issued  new  orders  to  the  navy's 
ten  high-speed  patrol  boats  equipped  with 
torpedoes  and  depth  charges  and  announced 
development  of  a  new  patrol  boat  system. 
Vice  Admiral  H.  H.  Biermann  head  of  the 
South  African  navy  remarked  to  a  reporter: 
■  The  Angoche  affair  probably  represents  the 
beginnings  of  a  piracy  on  the  high  seas  that 
mu.st  be  ended  urgently  and  with  the  utmost 
severity." 


NATO   WORLD   CONFERENCE 
ON   CITIES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
NATO  World  Conference  on  Cities  met  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  from  May  25  luitil 
May  29.  1971.  More  than  600  persons  from 
the  United  States  and  at  least  16  foreign 
countries  participated  in  the  conference ; 
the  purpose  being,  according  to  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  to  explore  innovative 
solutions  to  Comdex  problems  facing  all 
cities  in  the  world. 

Informed  Americans  believe  that  the 
first  NATO  World  Conference  on  CiUes  is 
merely  a  world  extension  of  the  metro- 
regional  government  conditioning  that  is 
being  imposed  uoon  the  United  States, 
abolishing  coimty  and  State  lines  in  favor 
of  a  collectivist,  consolidated  system 
which  negates  powers  guaranteed  to  our 
people  by  the  US  Constitution — always 
professing  to  solve  problems,  many  of 
which  were  earlier  created  by  the  same 
fuzzy-headed  theories  of  planned  living. 

The  United  States  has  been  divided 
into  10  regions  under  President  Nixon's 
reorganization  plan  for  restructuring  of 
Government  service  systems.  And  by 
coincidence,  there  are  world  regional  ar- 
rangements under  the  umbrella  of  the 
United  Nations,  such  as  SEATO  and 
NATO. 

The  Atlantic  Commimity  News  is  the 
official  publication  of  the  NATO  or  At- 
lantic Union  advocates,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  world  govern- 
ment by  dividing  the  world  into  regions. 
President  Nixon,  in  the  At'antic  Commu- 
nity News  of  November  1968,  is  quoted  as 
having  said  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  dealing  with  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution: 

It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
Nations.  ...  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  science  and  history  are 
even  now  fatefully  combining  to  accomplish 
the  same  goal.  .  .  .  The  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  is  a  forward  looking  proposal 
which  acknowledges  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  incredible  change  which  Is  going  on  In 
the  world  around  us.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

According  to  the  Atlantic  Community 
News.  Mr.  Nixon  favors  a  federation  of 
NATO  countries  which  includes  the 
United  States  of  America.  According  to 
the  dictionary,  a  federation  is  a  govern- 
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ment.  For  an  existing  government  to 
join  in  forming  a  new  coalition  govern- 
ment, there  must  be  a  resulting  loss  of 
national  sovereignty.  The  first  NATO 
World  Conference  of  Cities  has  begun 
the  groundwork  for  a  new  federation  or 
government  to  the  detriment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  the  constitutionally  se- 
cured liberties  so  taken  for  granted  by 
the  American  people. 

The  Indianapolis  News  of  May  25,  1971, 
page  30,  reported  that  the  world  con- 
ference had  been  in  the  planning  stage 
for  nearly  a  year  and  was  first  proposed 
by  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  of  Indian- 
apolis in  a  speech  at  Brussels,  Belgium, 
in  April  of  1970.  Page  33  of  the  same 
edition  of  the  News  states  that  at  a  brief 
private  discussion  in  Mayor  Lugar's  office, 
President  Nixon  requested  Lugar  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  at  the  Brus- 
sels meeting.  It  was  there,  according  to 
the  News,  that  Mayor  Lugar  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  conference.  After  first 
checking  with  Daniel  Moynihan.  Mayor 
Lugar  then  discussed  the  idea  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  it.  Lugar,  reports  the 
Indianapolis  News,  said  the  President 
read  his  speech  prior  to  its  delivery 
April  14  in  Brussels.  The  NATO  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  debated  from  April  to 
July  on  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
and,  according  to  Lugar's  administra- 
tive assistant  and  conference  coordinator, 
at  the  end  of  Julv  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters voted  unanimously  "to  collaborate" 
on  the  conference  with  the  six  sponsors. 

SPONSORS    AND    FUNDING 

The  sponsors  of  the  NATO  World  Con- 
ference of  Cities  were  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, citv  of  Indianapolis,  National 
League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors. International  City  Management  As- 
sociation, and  National  Association  of 
Coimties  in  collaboration  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Challenges  of  a  Modern  So- 
ciety of  NATO.  Most  of  these  sponsors 
have  a  long  history  of  advocating  metro 
and  regional  government  as  outlined  in 
the  books  "Blame  Metro,"  and  "Terrible 
1313  Revisited"  by  Jo  Hindman,  eminent 
authority  on  metro  matters. 

The  American  taxpayer,  as  usual, 
footed  much  of  the  bill  for  this  exercise 
in  national  suicide.  The  Indianapolis 
News  of  May  25  reports  that  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment received  a  special  $100,000  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  toward  agen- 
da expenses.  Conference  income,  aside 
from  Federal  funds  from  HUD  and  the 
State  Department  are  reported  to  have 
corae  from  five  major  areas:  Lilly  En- 
downment.  Inc.,  $100,000;  Ford  Founda- 
tion, $100,000;  city  of  Indianapolis,  $75,- 
000:  State  of  Indiana,  $75,000;  local  busi- 
ness, $57,000.  Richard  B.  DeMars.  fi- 
nance chairman,  reported  the  News, 
said  that  contributions  also  came  from 
local  industry.  Another  source  of  income 
was  the  U.S.  State  Department  which 
is  reported  to  have  made  $60,000  avail- 
able. The  Indianapolis  News  reported 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  conference 
would  probably  exceed  $500,000. 

SOME     U.S.     PARTICIPANTS    AKD    THEIR 
BACKGROUNDS 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar  is  said  to 
have  originated  the  idea  of  the  NATO 
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World  Conference  of  Cities.  Mayor  Lu- 
gar, according  to  the  Indianapolis 
News — page  32.  May  25 — is  a  Rhodes 
scholar  and  one  of  President  Nixon's 
top  advisers  on  urban  affairs.  Americans 
familiar  with  the  philosophy  of  the  So- 
cialist Cecil  Rhodes  know  that  he  and 
Ills  proteges  have  been  the  principal 
hawkers  cf  globalist  propaganda  in  the 
United  States,  via  touting  the  Atlan- 
tic Union. 

The  unique  metro  government  that 
Mayor  Lugar  has  brought  to  Indianap- 
olis has  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of 
an  eight-county  metropolitan  area  which 
is  called  Unigov.  Indianapolis  is  report- 
edly the  only  major  city  in  the  United 
States  with  a  Republican  administra- 
ticn.  Mayor  Lugar  is  now  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Cities.  According 
to  the  May  25  edition  of  the  Indianap- 
olis News.  Mayor  Lugar  "is  convinced 
the  discussion  between  urban  represent- 
atives of  the  NATO  countries  will  result 
in  better  cooperation  and  eventual  agree- 
ments between  nations  on  critical  urban 
problems."  The  importance  of  the  con- 
ference on  a  worldwide  level,  according 
to  Lugar.  is  that  it  is  "the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  so  many  cities  to  grapple  at 
one  time  with  a  whole  host  of  problems 
and  narrow  these  down  to  a  very  few 
in  which  International  agreement  is  go- 
ing to  be  meaningful." 

The  mayor  predicted  that  one  area  for 
major  discussion  would  be  the  problem 
of  air  and  water  pollution.  Including  the 
establishment  of  pollution  limits  and 
regulations. 

Mayor  Lugar  is  reported  to  have  said: 

Agreement  between  countries  on  pollution 
is  Important  because  without  certain  world- 
wide standards  severe  competitive  disadvan- 
tages could  occur  In  various  Industries  and 
maybe  even  Imbalances  In  international 
trade. 

This  statement  of  Lugar's  portends  the 
establishment  of  a  controlled  world  and 
its  people  through  the  establishment  of 
rigid  world  standards  under  the  veneer 
of  pollution  control. 

Another  one-worlder,  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
general  chairman  of  the  conference, 
stated — page  30,  May  25,  Indianapolis 
News — that  the  hope  we  have  for  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Cit*es  is  that 
it  will  be  a  first  step  that  could  be  very 
imp>ortant  right  around  the  world.  Mr. 
Miller  stated: 

'Vou  know  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
business  Is  that  Its  representatives  for  many, 
many  years  have  crossed  national  boundaries 
to  trade  Ideas  and  to  share  their  prob- 
lems. .  .  .  For  the  period  of  a  week,  Indi- 
anapolis becomes  a  world  community  and 
the  citizens  of  the  city  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  talk  and  associate  with 
people  from  15  countries. 

Miller,  the  Indianapolis  News  reports, 
was  the  first  layman  to  be  named  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches — 1960-63.  Miller  has  been  a 
member  of  Presidential  commiss'ons,  in- 
dustrial boards,  and  governmental  com- 
mittees ranging  from  urban  housing  and 
postal  organization  to  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  economic  research.  So 
Mr.  Miller  was  well  qualified  to  partici- 
pate in  the  NATO  World  Conference  of 
Cities.  In  addition  to  being  connected 
with  plans  to  establish  world  govern- 
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meat.  Miller  has  been  an  arch  advocate 
of  an  ecumenical  one- world  church. 

Mayor  Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland  also 
participated  In  the  conference.  Stokes  is 
the  firet  vice  president  of  the  National 
Leagtie  of  Cities,  which  he  is  scheduled 
to  head  in  December  when  Mayor  Lugar 
steps  down.  Stokes  in  his  speech  to  the 
conference  advocated  a  Federal  housing 
plan  as  the  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  Stokes'  plan  provides  that  a  fam- 
ily would  pay  20  percent  of  its  income  for 
housing,  the  remainder  being  paid 
through  a  national  trust  fund  financed 
through  taxes  on  real  estate  deals.  Such 
a  plan  on  a  worldwide  basis  paid  for  by 
Americans  should  have  considerable 
world  support. 

Other  Important  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference from  the  United  States  were 
George  W.  Romney.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hou^ng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment; Denis  A.  Hayes,  National  Co- 
ordinator of  Environmental  Action,  who 
was  coordinator  of  Earth  Day  in  the 
United  States;  William  Ruckelshaus.  Di- 
rector of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  a  former 
counselor  to  President  Nixon  on  urban 
affairs  who  worked  tirelessly  to  divide 
the  United  States  into  10  regions  in  or- 
der to  administer  all  Federal  programs 
on  a  regional  basis  under  appointed  bu- 
reaucrats rather  than  under  elected  offi- 
cials on  a  local  or  State  basis;  and  Elliot 
Richardson.  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous mayors  from  large  dtles.  the  con- 
ference was  well  attended  by  imelected 
planners  who  are  instrumental  in  re- 
structuring our  Nati<»i  along  regional 
lines. 

All  phases  of  life  were  discussed  at 
the  conference.  Discussion  included  en- 
vironment, recreation,  ciilture,  and  vis- 
ual surroundings,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, health  and  safely,  local  government 
organization,  planning  and  development, 
and  fiscal  resources. 

Americans  have  good  cause  for  alarm 
when  their  Government  enters  into  dls- 
cuaslons  and  possible  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  which  will  affect  virtu- 
ally every  uhase  of  their  lives.  This  House 
should  demand  that  the  execuUve 
branch  cease  promoting  schemes  which 
are  in  confiict  with  the  Constitution  and 
which  are  being  done  without  the  con- 
sent, approval,  or  knowledge  of  the 
governed. 

If  America  is  no  longer  a  sovereign 
nation.  Is  it  not  sbout  time  that  we  so 
Inform  the  people?  With  the  right  to 
vote  the  people  might  even  like  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
aporove  of  overthrowing  the  US  Con- 
stitution and  abolishing  the  United 
States. 

PresMent  Nixon  was  elect-d  to  be 
Chief  Executtve  under  the  Constitution 
only— not  over  it.  He  was  not  granted 
a  mandate  to  dismantle  America. 

I  insert  several  pertinent  news  clip- 
pings at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  IndlanmpolU  News.  Ma;  25,  1971 ) 
CoumxHCK  ON  Cmxs  Opens  4-Dat 
Session 
(By  Tom  Haxmenlng) 
A  HooBler  welcome  greeted  the  first  arrivals 
in  the  city  today  for  the  lntern*tloiial  Con- 
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ference  on  Cities,  a  pioneer  effort  to  bring 
experts  together  to  seek  solutions  to  urb^n 
crises. 

An  opening  ceremony  Ute  this  afternoon 
officially  started  the  conference  which  will 
ccntlnue  through  Friday. 

The  conference  Is  Intertwined  with  "SCO" 
Festival  activities  an^  the  IndlanApolls  Scb- 
quloentennlal  observance. 

When  not  In  session,  the  vlattors  wUl 
be  guests  at  social  functions.  w»tch  the  "600" 
Festival  parade  and  attend  the  GOO-MUe  Race 
Saturdity. 

In  the  pluming  stages  for  nearly  a  year,  the 
conference  was  first  proposed  by  Mayor  Rich- 
ard O.  Lugar  In  a  speech  kt  Brussels.  Belgium, 
In  AprU  1970. 

Since  then  the  Idea  snowballed  into  a 
fiUl-fledged  conference,  with  repreaentatlves 
from  at  least  17  foreign  nations  and  scores  of 
American  delegates  arriving  here  today. 

Latest  Indications  are  that  the  following 
nations  will  be  represented  this  week : 

Pcrtugal,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg.  Ger- 
many. Iceland,  United  Kingdom.  Turkey. 
Oreeoe,  Canada.  Mexico.  Austria.  Belgium. 
Denmark.  The  Netherlands.  Norway.  United 
States,  and  Japan. 

Delegates  range  from  college  professors  and 
city  planners  to  architects  and  news  media 
representatives,  as  well  as  mayors,  city  man- 
agers and  other  municipal  officials  The  list 
of  those  attending  resembles  a  "who's  who" 
of  urban  and  regional  experts. 

XIGHT    tHTKMXST    AMXAS 

The  delegates,  an  estimated  500  In  all.  will 
begin  discussing  the  future  of  the  city  to- 
morrow morning  at  breakfast,  and  panel  ses- 
sions, plenary  sessions  and  dinner  meetings 
wlU  continue  until  Friday  afternotm. 

In  order  to  increase  the  chances  for  accom- 
plishments, panels  will  deal  with  eight  basic 
areas: 

Environment. 

Recreation,  culture  and  visual  surround- 
ings. 

Housing. 

Transportation. 

Health  and  safety. 

Local  government  organization. 

Planning  and  development. 

Fiscal  resources. 

Panels  dealing  with  each  of  these  topics 
win  meet  three  times  The  first  session  will 
deal  with  the  resources  for  Innovation  In 
each  area.  The  second  session  will  reflect  on 
successes  in  each  field,  and  the  third  meet- 
ing will  coitslder  possible  solutions  tbrougb 
International  co-operation. 

While  delegates  will  be  divided  among  the 
various  panels,  either  as  members  or  ob- 
servers, three  plenary  sessions,  at  which  all 
delegates  will  meet,  also  will  deal  with  mod- 
em dilemmas  of  the  city  and  their  solutions. 

The  number  of  volunteers  for  th'-  confer- 
ence nearly  equals  the  number  of  delegates 
Businessmen,  attorneys,  housewives,  grand- 
mothers and  college  students  are  among 
those  who  have  offered  to  assist  the  small 
corps   of  full-time  conference   workers. 

There  are.  for  example,  nearly  250  language 
volunteers,  who  will  staff  language  booths 
at  key  positions  In  the  city  to  help  non- 
English  speaking  delegates.  The  ages  of  the 
volunteers  range  from  15  to  80. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  25.  19711 

CONT«KBNCE   PLAN    LUCAK'S    BkAINCHILO 

(By  Art  Harris) 

Indianapolis'  selection  as  the  site  for  an 
international  Conference  on  Cities  is  the 
brainchild  of  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar. 

At  a  brief  private  dUcusslon  in  the 
mayor's  office  Feb.  5.  1970.  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  requested  Lugar  to  represent  the 
United  States  before  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  committee  meeting  In  April  of 
that  year. 

Lugar's  speech  before  the  NATO  Commit- 
tee on  Challenges  of  Modem  Society  dealt 
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with  an  appeal  to  solve  problems  facing 
cities,  rather  than  abandoning  metropolitan 
centers. 

"After  thinking  It  over,  and  while  working 
on  the  speech.  I  broadened  the  Idea  of  a 
conference  here."  Lugar  said. 

Lugar  said  he  checked  with  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan.  then  counselor  to  the  President, 
on  the  posalbllity  of  having  IndlanapolU  host 
a  conference. 

"He  thought  it  was  an  excellent  idea,  and 
an  ideal  place  for  an  affirmative  urban  policy 
thrust.  He  discussed  it  with  the  President, 
and  the  President  was  enthusiastic  about  it 
being  In  my  speech,"  Lugar  said. 

Lugar  explained  that  the  President  had 
read  his  speech  prior  to  its  delivery  April  14 
In  Bru&sels,  Belgium. 

"The  State  Department  also  checked  out 
about  the  invitation  to  hold  the  conference 
here.  They  made  it  clear  we  wouldn't  know 
what  the  response  to  the  Invitation  would 
be,"  he  said. 

Discussions  between  the  State  Department 
and  White  House  continued  between  Feb- 
ruary and  April  to  determine  what  role  the 
United  States  government  would  have  In  the 
conference. 

"After  I  delivered  the  speech  there  was  a 
fuU  hour's  recess  and  many  cables  going 
back  home  were  asking,  'Where  U  Indianap- 
olis?' and  'What  is  behind  this?'  I  was  intro- 
duced as  a  personal  representative  of  the 
President  and  people  could  not  summarily 
d lamias  the  thing,  but  they  did  want  to  know 
how  big  the  conference  would  be  and  where 
Indianapolis  is  In  relation  to  the  United 
States."  Lugar  said. 

James  T.  Morris,  administrative  assistant 
to  Lugar  and  local  conference  co-ordlnator. 
said  that  following  Lugar's  speech,  the  NATO 
council  of  ministers  "debated  from  April  tc 
July  on  the  proposal  of  the  United  States." 

He  said  that  at  the  "end  of  July,  the 
council  of  ministers  voted  unanimously  'to 
collaborate'  on  the  conference  with  the  six 
sponsors." 

The  sponsors  are  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. City  of  Indianapolis.  National  League 
of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association  and 
National  Association  of  Counties  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Challenges  of  a 
Modem  Society  of  NATO. 

Morris  then  explained  that  "between  JvUy 
and  November  agenda  plans  were  being  de- 
veloped so  we  could  have  something  to  tell 
the  conference  countries." 

He  said  consideration  was  given  to  subject 
matter  to  be  discussed,  what  countries  would 
contribute  the  most  to  each  topic,  and  what 
each  country  wanted  to  see  accomplished. 

Morris  summed  up  the  agenda  topic 
planning  as  being  "a  commonalty  to  all  coun- 
tries." 

Morris.  Harry  Blaney,  presidential  adviser, 
and  Moynlhan  then  began  calling  on  the 
representatives  of  the  14  NATO  member 
countries   to    work    out    more    details. 

What  started  out  as  an  Idea  In  the  mind 
of  Mayor  Richard  O.  Lugar  Is  ending  with 
one  of  the  biggest  events  in  the  history  of 
I"dlanar>oll8. 

O'lenlng  today  of  the  international  Confer- 
enc<;  on  Cities  la  the  climax  of  a  proposal  set 
forth  A'^rll  14,  1970,  by  Lugar.  a  delegate  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society,  at  Brussels.  Belgium. 

Lugar  said:  "Our  quest  for  mutual  secu- 
rity through  aonroDrlate  and  timely  military 
res^ons"  has  not  diminished,  but  each  of  us 
who  is  politically  sensitive  notes  that  major 
preoccupations  of  our  citizens  relate  now  the 
length,  quality  and  purpoee  of  living  to- 
gether. 

"For  exam'^le,  many  of  our  citizens  contend 
that  our  Uvea  are  more  likely  to  be  short 
and  nrecarlous  In  nature  becauaa  we  may 
suffer  grievously  from  street  crime,  riots,  fail- 
ures rt  nower  and  fuel  supoUes.  highway  and 
str*et  accidents,  and  finally  from  Insufficient 
oxygen  and  water,  or  Inhalation    of  lethal 
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fumes  and  polluted  nutrients.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  today  the  consideration  of  hold- 
ing a  conference  of  mayors  or  local  authori- 
ties .  .  .  which  will  discuss  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  outlined  In  my  speech. 

"This  proposed  conference  would  include 
mayors  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
would  be  aimed  at  discussing  their  mutual 
problems  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  for  their  further  consideration  and 
possible  action  In  the  urban  affairs  field. 

•Further.  I  can  state  that  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  host  this  conference  In  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  In  May  of  1971.  I  would  hope 
that  a  representative  group  of  mayors  from 
the  United  States  and  the  other  NATO  coun- 
tries would  also  help  celebrate  Indianapolis' 
150th  anniversary  as  a  city,  a  celebration 
which  win  Include  a  number  of  Important 
events,  among  them  the  500-Mlle  Race. 

"It  Is  my  hope  that  this  proposed  confer- 
ence might  be  a  first  step,  but  an  Important 
one.  In  establishing  an  urban  affairs  pnot 
project.  In  keeping  with  this  Intention,  the 
U.S.  will  therefore  explore  the  feasibility  of 
a  proposed  conference  with  the  various  asso- 
ciations of  mayors  and  local  authorities  that 
exist  within  the  various  NATO  countries. 

"I  hope  that  your  respective  governments 
win  give  this  proposal  serious  and  early  con- 
sideration .  .  ." 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  25,  1971] 
Bacon    "n"  Eocs,  Then  Work  Will  Begin 

Delegates  to  the  International  Conference 
on  Cities  will  get  down  to  work  tomorrow 
over  bacon  and  eggs  at  an  8  a.m.  breakfast 
program  In  the  Hilton  Hotel. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  "How  To  Make  Cities 
Viable"  will  be: 

Carl  B.  Stokes,  mayor  of  Cleveland,  and 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  which  he  Is  scheduled  to 
head  In  December  when  Mayor  Richard  G. 
Lugar  steps  down. 

Stokes.  43.  Is  serving  his  second  term  as 
mayor  of  the  nation's  lOth-Iargest  city. 

Alfonso  Martinez  Domlngues.  Mayor  of 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6.815.800. 

"Requirements  for  Effective  Innovation" 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  first  plenary  session 
at  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Conference  Chairman  J.  Irwin  Miller  will 
direct  all  three  plenary  sessions,  the  final  two 
being  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

Included  on  the  first  session  panel  are: 

Robert  K  Andras,  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
nadian House  of  Commons  and  a  special 
cabinet  member  on  housing.  He  entered 
Canadian  politics  In  1965  when  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  since  1968,  and  has  dealt  extensively 
with  the  policies  and  programs  for  Canada's 
Indian  population.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Wes- 
ley College  In  Winnipeg. 

Dr  Laurltz  Laurltzen.  the  West  Germtm 
Federal  minister  for  the  construction  of  cities 
and  a  former  minister  of  residential  affairs 
and  city  planning.  A  graduate  of  Freiburg 
University  and  a  native  of  Kiel.  Germany,  he 
also  has  served  as  chairman  of  a  study  group 
of  economists  and  politlcans  interested  In 
housing  problems. 

Albln  Chalandon  Is  the  minister  of  Equip- 
ment and  Housing,  Parts.  He  has  been  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  French  banking  since  1949, 
when  he  was  appointed  the  Inspector  of 
finance  for  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  Africa.  Chalandon,  41,  later 
served  as  the  director-general  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Paris  and  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Union  for  the  new 
(French)  Republic,  which  he  headed  In  1959 

Minister  Emmanuel  Pthenakla.  the  head 
of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Co-ordination 
In  Athens. 

The  governor's  luncheon  will  be  tomorrow 
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at  12  30  p.m.  at  the  Indianapolis  Museiun  of 
Art.  The  governor  of  Indiana,  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  and  a  foreign  secretary 
of  state  for  environment  will  address  the  dele- 
gates. They  are:  Edgar  G.  Whltcomb,  governor 
of  Indiana  since  1968  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Commission. 

A  native  of  Hayden.  Ind..  Whltcomb  was  a 
prtsoner  of  war  In  World  War  11,  after  his 
capture  by  the  Japanese  at  Corregidor  while 
a  member  of  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  later 
escaped. 

Whltcomb.  53,  is  a  1950  graduate  of  Indiana 
University's  School  of  Law  and  held  his  first 
public  office  that  same  year. 

George  W.  Romney,  a  former  governor  of 
Michigan  and  now  the  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. Romney  Is  a  former  president  of  Ameri- 
can Motors  Corp..  a  post  which  he  held  until 
being  elected  governor  of  Michigan  In  1963. 

Also  speaking  will  be  Peter  Walker,  the 
British  secretary  of  state  for  environment.  He 
began  working  with  •  •  •  of  local  govern- 
ment, housing  and  land. 

A  breakfast  program  Thursday  morning  at 
the  HUton  Hotel  will  tackle  the  problems 
of  public  employe  labor  unions  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Three  delegates,  each  having  exten- 
sive experience  In  the  public  employe  field 
will  take  part.  They  are:  Jerry  Wurf.  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employes,  AFL-CIO. 
He  began  working  with  organized  labor  In 
1940  when,  as  a  worker  In  a  New  York  City 
cafeteria,  he  helped  organize  a  local  union 
of  hotel  and  restaurant  workers.  He  continued 
to  advance,  and  In  1964  was  elected  to  his 
present  position.  Wurf.  52.  Is  a  native  of  New 
York  City. 

P.  Van  Roxisselt.  secretary  of  the  National 
Central  of  General  Public  Services  In  Brus- 
sels. Belgium. 

Heinz  Kluncker.  president  of  the  Gewer- 
schaft  OffentUche  Dlenst  Transport  und 
Verkehr  (German  Industrial  Union  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Workers)  In  Stuttgart,  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  Indiana  mayors'  luncheon  will  be  held 
Thursday  at  the  Museum  of  Art  with  Sen. 
Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Minn.,  as  the  guest 
speaker. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  the  former  vice-presi- 
dent In  the  Johnson  administration.  Is  a 
former  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  was  first 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1948  and  re- 
elected In  1954  and  1960. 

After  an  unsuccessful  try  for  the  presi- 
dency In  1968.  he  returned  to  politics  last 
year,  winning  back  his  old  Senate  seat.  He 
Is  60. 

Two  speakers  who  have  had  a  significant 
amount  of  exposure  to  the  problems  of  large 
urban  areas  will  address  an  evening  dinner 
meeting  at  the  State  Fairground  Exposition 
Hall  at  8 : 30  a.m.  Thursday. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  will 
be  the  first  speaker.  He  has  held  the  mayor's 
seat  of  the  nation's  largest  city  since  Jan- 
uary. 1966.  winning  re-election  In  1969.  A 
graduate  of  the  Yale  School  of  Law  in  1946, 
the  48-ve3r-old  Lindsay  first  entered  poli- 
tics In  1958.  when  ne  was  elected  to  a  seat 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  He  is 
one  cf  the  founders  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition. 

Following  Lindsay  to  the  podium  will  be 
Arthur  D.  H.  Plummer,  the  leader  of  the 
Greater  London  Council  (similar  to  a  city 
council  In  the  U.S.)  for  the  last  four  years. 
Plummer.  57.  has  authored  several  publica- 
tions dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  ur- 
ban dweller  and  Is  considered  England's  fore- 
most exper*  ot   education  and  city  planning. 

In  any  conference  of  International  scope, 
there  always  Is  comparison,  such  as  systems, 
procedures,  successes,  failures  During  the 
Conference  on  Cities,  there  will  be  a  formal 
comparison  session  Friday  morning  at  9 
a.m.  at  Clowes  Hall. 

Chairman  for  the  session,  as  with  the 
other  two  plenary  sessions,  wUl  be  J.  Irwin 
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MUler.  conference  chairman.  Others  taking 
part  are : 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  a  former  counselw  to  President 
Nixon  on  urban  affairs.  Moynlhan  Is  a  Ful- 
brtght  Scholar  in  economics  and  political 
science  and  a  law  graduate  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. He  Is  a  former  director  of  the  Joint 
Center   of   Urban   Studies   at   MIT. 

Odvar  Nordli.  minister  of  Labor  and  Mu- 
nicipal Affairs.  Oslo. 

Salvatore  Laurlcella.  minister  of  Public 
Works.  Rome. 

J.  de  Saeger.  minister  of  Public  Works, 
Brussels. 


I  From  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  25.  1971  ] 

Gathekinc  Is  VriAL  To  Cttt,  Sats 
Matos  Lttcak 

(By  Hugh  Rutl edge) 

Is  the  International  Conference  on  Cities 
being  held  here  this  week  a  major  step  toward 
Improvement  of  life  In  the  world's  urban 
centers? 

Or  is  It  Just  another  Junket  for  hundreds  of 
government  officials  and  educators  who  will 
attend? 

Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar.  con- 
ference host  and  originator  of  the  Idea  for 
such  a  meeting,  is  convinced  the  discussion 
between  urban  representatives  of  the  NATO 
countries  will  result  In  better  co-operation 
and  eventual  agreements  between  nations 
on  critical  urban  problems. 

In  addition,  the  39-year-old  mayor  sug- 
gests the  conference  In  the  capital  city  can 
help  Improve  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  and  also  possibly 
help  attract  new  Industry  and  business  to  the 
city. 

The  Importance  of  the  conference  on  a 
worldwide  level,  he  says,  is  that  It  is  "the  first 
opportunity  for  so  many  cities  to  grapple  at 
one  time  with  a  whole  host  of  problems  and 
narrow  these  down  to  a  very  few  in  which  in- 
ternational agreement  is  going  to  be  mean- 
ingful." 

One  of  the  basic  general  questions  to  be 
answered  at  the  three-day  meeting.  Lugar 
feels.  Is: 

"How  in  this  complex  technological  civil- 
ization can  we  set  up  rules  of  the  game  for 
peaceful,  competitive  and  commercial  pur- 
suits that  we  can  live  and  progress  with?" 

The  mayor  predicts  that  one  area  for  major 
discussion  win  be  the  problem  of  air  and 
water  pkollutlon,  Including  the  establishment 
of  pollution  limits  and  regulations. 

"Agreement  between  countrtes  on  pollution 
Is  Important  because  without  certain  world- 
wide standards  severe  ccanpetltlve  disad- 
vantages could  occur  In  various  Industrtes 
and  maybe  even  Imbalances  in  International 
trade,"  he  explained. 

Lugar  pointed  out  that  the  air  pollution 
problem  is  severe  for  many  of  the  15  NATO 
countrtes  which  will  be  represented  here  be- 
cause It  Is  estimated  that  "90  per  cent  of  the 
carbon  monoxide  In  the  world  now  hovers 
above  these  countries.  " 

Another  worldwide  problem  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  concerns  supplying 
of  emergency  relief  to  countries  where  nat- 
ural disasters  occur,  Lugar  said.  "This  Is  a 
very  Important  question  for  those  massed  in 
urban  areas. "  he  added. 

"We  have  to  be  certain  we  use  the  same 
technologry  we  have  developed  to  move  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  war  to  save 
people  in  catastrophes  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  occur  In  a  world  with  so  many  crowd- 
ed urban  centers." 

Asked  why  conference  participants  had 
been  limited  to  NATO  countrtes  If  worldwide 
agreements  are  an  objective,  Lugar  explained 
this  came  about  because  at  the  30th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  NATO  President  Nixon 
called  for  a  change  In  emphasis  from  mili- 
tary to  peaceful  pursuits. 

He  said  the  President  saw  NATO  as  "some- 
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thing  th&t  had  been  very  sucoessfui  in  get- 
ting International  co-operatloQ.  Most  asso- 
ciations really  aren't  very  effective  In  getting 
naUons  to  agree  with  each  other,"  he  said. 

Although  some  preliminary  dlscuaalons  are 
a  certainty  at  the  conference,  the  mayor  said 
be  doubts  that  any  major  resolution  urging 
action  In  any  area  will  be  adopted  by  the 
delegates.  "I  would  guess  that  each  nation 
will  stake  out  Its  new  position  papers  on  the 
basis  of  what  It  bears  both  formally  and  In- 
formally, but  I  am  certain  that  this  action 
will  come  some  time  after  they  leave  Indian- 
apolis." 

Concerning  the  Importance  of  the  confer- 
ence to  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Mayor  Lugar 
quickly  answered: 

■The  fact  that  It  U  being  held  here  at  all 
Is  a  major  breakthrough  in  terms  of  our  own 
reputation  as  a  city  in  the  forefront  of  those 
attempting  to  meet  the  problems  of  modern 
civilization." 

He  points  out  that  persons  of  significance 
in  business,  in  university  groups  and  In  the 
world  news  media  will  be  coming  here  for 
the  meetings. 

"This  seems  to  me  to  have  a  sizable  im- 
plication in  terms  of  International  trade  and 
specific  investments  In  our  economy  by  many 
companies  that  are  looking  for  both  manu- 
facturing and  warehousing  locations."  he 
said. 

"Many  of  these  people  don't  know  where 
we  are  or  what  we  have  to  offer.  But  at  the 
point  Indianapolis  becomes  a  viable  alterna- 
tive whenever  business  leaders  sit  down  any 
place  in  the  world  to  discuss  "where  do  we 
go:  then  we  are  in  a  different  ball  game  and 
the  conference.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  a  turning 
jjoint  In  that  respect." 

Disregarding  poaslbl"  health  and  economic 
benefits  for  the  world  and  for  Indianapolis  In 
particular.  Lugar  also  has  a  strong  feeling 
that  this  conference  can  do  "untold  good"  In 
the  Improvement  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

"Again  and  again  our  own  diplomats  testify 
that  many  of  the  most  serious  International 
difficulties  we  have  arose  because  of  some 
small  Incidents  involving  such  things  as  im- 
polite tourists."  he  said. 

"I  am  very  heartened  that  groups  of  cur 
local  citizens  who  Identify  with  different  na- 
tionalities have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
make  certain  there  is  hospitality  afforded 
each  and  every  one  of  our  visitors  this  week 
I  think  the  European  delegates  are  going  to 
be  extraordlnarUy  pleased  because  they  will 
not  have  anticipated  a  cosmopolitan  recep- 
tion of  this  variety. 

"Nor  will  they  expect  the  special  warmth 
that  wUl  come  here  that  I  cannot  conceive 
would  occur  In  a  larger  city  where  these 
things  are  taken  for  granted."  he  added. 

"It's  impoasible  for  people  who  want  peace 
and  talk  a  good  deal  about  it  not  to  want  to 
try  to  take  a  step  forward  when  they  have  a 
great  opportunity  with  people  who  are  going 
to  m*ke  a  difference  in  our  future,"  Lugar 
concluded. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  25.  1971] 
hvoAM  OuNs  17. S  Staturt  in  6  Tkau 

Six  years  ago  Indianapolis  Mayor  Richard 
G.  Lugar  was  a  political  unknown  serving  as 
vice-president  of  the  Indianapolis  School 
Board. 

Today,  the  30-year-old  Rhodes  Scholar,  who 
Is  host  for  the  International  Conference  on 
Cities.  Is  one  of  President  Nixon's  top  ad- 
visers on  urban  problems  and  be  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possible  candidate  for  every- 
thing from  a  U.S.  Senate  seat  to  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

What  happened  In  those  six  yean  Is  a 
story  of  how  the  right  man  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  can  become  nationally 
known  within  a  relatively  short  period. 

Lugar's  rise  to  prominence  started  in  No- 
vember. 1967.  when  he  was  elected  mayor  by 
gaining  53  per  cent  of  the  vote.  It  was  the 
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first  time  In  nearly  two  decades  that  a  Re- 
publican had  been  chosen  to  head  the  city 
government  and  only  the  third  In  the  last 
40  years  cf  local  politics. 

One  of  his  first  claims  to  fame  came  after 
a  year  in  office  when  he  was  successful  in 
getting  the  1969  Indiana  LegUlature  to  ap- 
prove a  new  unified  local  government  system 
for  Marlon  County.  Under  the  consolidation 
plan— called  Unlgov— the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis Jumped  from  26th  to  11th  largest  city 
In  the  United  States  by  an  overnight  expan- 
sion of  Its  boundary  to  include  a  total  of  400 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  more  than 
750.000. 

The  old  city  of  Indianapolis  had  about 
500,000  persons  In  an  area  of  82  square  miles. 

With  his  past  reputation  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  President  Nixon  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  Republican 
big  city  mayors,  it  was  only  natural  that 
Lugar  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  White 
House  and  a  member  of  several  study  com- 
mittees. 

UaCED    LESS    CJ5.    CklTICIBM 

His  stock  with  the  Nixon  administration 
took  its  sharpest  rise  in  December.  1969.  when 
he  surprisingly  took  on  and  defeated  New 
York  Mayor  John  Lindsay  In  a  floor  fight  for 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  San  Diego. 

At  that  time.  Lugar.  who  has  since  stepped 
up  to  the  presidency  of  that  powerful  organi- 
zation of  urban  officials,  urged  less  criticism 
of  the  Federal  government  and  more  In- 
dividual soul  searching  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  for  ways  to  solve  urban  ills. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  Indianapolis 
mayor  has  become  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  speech  makers  In  the  country.  He  some- 
times averages  two  or  three  talks  a  day  and 
.spends  considerable  time  out  of  the  state 
spreading  the  Indianapolis  story  The  artic- 
ulate mayor  seldom  uses  text  or  notes  for 
these  speeches. 

One  of  his  major  speeches  was  made  in 
April  last  year  at  the  Brussels  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Mod- 
ern Society.  Appearing  at  the  personal  re- 
quest of  President  Nixon  as  his  official  repre- 
sentative. Lugar  at  that  time  first  suggested 
a  meeting  of  world  urban  experts  be  held  in 
Indianapolis. 

A  native  of  the  Indiana  capital  city.  Lugar 
has  always  excelled  In  academic  activities. 
In  1950.  he  graduated  first  In  his  class  at 
Shortrldge  High  School  and  four  years  later 
was  again  No  1  in  his  graduating  class  at 
Denlson  University  at  Granville.  Ohio. 

While  at  Denlson,  Lugar  served  as  copres- 
Ident  of  the  student  body  with  Charlene 
Smeltzer.  who  two  years  later  became  Mrs. 
Richard  O.  Lugar.  His  achievements  at  Denl- 
son earned  him  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 

STUDENT    BOOT    PRZSn>ENT 

As  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  he  studied  at  Pem- 
broke College  at  Oxford.  England,  receiving  a 
B  A  and  MA.  in  politics,  philosophy  and 
economics.  He  was  president  of  the  student 
body  at  Pembroke,  even  though  he  was  the 
only  American  enrolled  at  the  time. 

He  Joined  the  U.S.  Navy  In  1967  and  after 
graduating  from  Officers  Candidate  School  he 
served  more  than  three  years  on  active  duty, 
most  of  the  time  as  persotuU  intelligence 
briefer  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  Arlelgh  A.  Burke. 

After  returning  to  Indianapolis  in  1960. 
Lugar  Joined  his  brother  Tom  in  management 
of  Thomas  L.  Green  and  Co..  a  firm  manu- 
facturing automated  food  machinery,  and 
Lugar  Farms  Inc..  both  family  businesses 
which  have  become  highly  successful. 

Lugar's  first  bid  for  elective  office  came 
in  1964  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Indianapolis  School  Board.  He  served  until 
1967  when  he  resigned  to  run  for  mayor. 

His  previous  experience  In  politics  dates 
back  to  1950  when  as  a  freshman  at  Denlson 
he  was  active  in  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft's 
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Senatorial  campaign  and  worked  for  Taft 
before  the  1952  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 

In  1968.  Lugar  was  a  delegate  and  keynote 
speaker  for  the  Indiana  Republican  State 
Convention  and  served  as  a  delegate  and 
member  of  the  platform  committee  at  the 
1968  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Miami. 

An  early  backer  of  Nixon's  candidacy  for 
president,  he  formed  a  group  of  municipal 
officials  In  support  of  Nixon  and  was  one 
of  five  members  of  the  platform  committee 
who  wrote  the  President's  views  into  that 
document. 

The  mayor  and  his  wife  live  with  their 
four  sons.  Mark.  Robert,  John  and  David,  on 
the  city's  Northwestslde. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  26,  1971) 

Ais  Pollution  Topic  At  NATO  MkrriNC 

Eindhoven,  The  Netherlands. — Items 
placed  on  the  agenda  for  the  International 
Conference  on  Cities  will  most  likely  be  there 
t>ecause  of  NATO  policy.  Individual  member 
request  or  previous  NATO  conference  rec- 
ommendations. 

One  subject  falling  into  the  last  category 
was  the  center  of  attention  here  In  late 
February  at  an  international  conclave  on  the 
problem  of  arresting  the  destruction  of  the 
environment  by  the  automobile. 

The  conference,  formally  called  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenge  of  Modern  So- 
ciety, was  called  by  the  United  States  and 
attended  by  automotive  experts  from  10 
NATO  countries.  Japan  and  Sweden.  The 
three-day  meeting  was  the  first  International 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  alternate  auto- 
motive power  systems  and  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  a  'clean  air  car." 

With  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  car  and 
the  urban  society,  there  Is  little  doubt  auto- 
motive {wUutlon  will  be  among  the  subjects 
open  to  discussion  at  the  Indianapolis  meet- 
ing. 

At  the  meeting,  the  following  accomplish- 
ments were  noted: 

1.  International  recognition  of  the  auto 
and  Industry  pollution  problem  and  threat. 

2  Common  criteria  established  to  encour- 
age development  of  a  clean  air  power  sys- 
tem. 

3  The  receipt  of  20  proposals  from  the 
auto  Industry  for  the  development  of  a  clean 
air  system  and  the  indication  by  many  other 
manufacturers  (especially  European)  that 
thev  Intended  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  United  States  took  the  opportunity 
of  gathered  auto  experts  to  announce  a  $20 
million  incentive  program  (through  fleet 
purchases  of  perfected  clean  air  power  sys- 
tems)   for   development   of   such   a   vehicle. 

Dr.  John  Ludwlg.  assistant  commissioner 
for  science  and  technology  in  the  air  pol- 
lution control  office  of  America's  new  En- 
vlronmenui  Protection  Agency,  alerted  the 
delegates  to  the  severity  of  standards  set  for 
1975  by  the  clean  air  legislation  signed  by 
President  Nixon  last  December. 

"rr'S  TIME  TO   MOVE" 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  to  the  conference. 
Dr.  K.  H.  Jones,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
United  States,  automobiles  contribute  to 
one-half  of  the  total  air  pollution  and  that 
85  per  cent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  In  the 
air  is  from  automobiles. 

"It  is  naturally  hard  to  compare  the  prob- 
lems of  Los  Angeles  with  the  problems  of 
London  when  you  are  talking  about  auto 
pollution."  Dr.  Jones  said.  "And  yet.  with 
the  increasing  motor  vehicle  population  In 
the  world,  there  Is  a  desperate  need  for  Inter- 
national recognition  of  the  threat  of  auto 
pollution,  especially  In  urban  areas." 

Shortly  after  addressing  the  conference. 
Dr.  Jonee  told  Tom  Harmenlng,  a  reporter 
for  The  Indianapolis  News,  that  the  U.S.  "is 
here  for  three  reasons.  First  of  all.  we  tried 
to  explain  the  ramification  of  the  1975  leg- 
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Islatlon  on  clean  air.  secondly  we  are  going 
to  try  and  help  other  countries  benefit  by 
the  mistakes  we  in  the  U.S.  have  made  and 
then  we  are  here  pushing  for  a  new  type  of 
au'-omoblle  combustion. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  automobile  in 
Europe  Is  twice  that  of  the  United  States." 
he  said,  "so  the  problems  we  began  exper- 
iencing In  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
are  now  beginning  to  show  up  here  .  . 
It's  time  to  move." 

Many  of  the  proposed  clean  air  power  sys- 
tems are  gas  turbine,  which  US  officials  here 
now  believe  is  the  No.  1  candidate  for  the 
perfection  of  a  clean  air  system.  In  the 
final  moments  of  the  meeting,  officials 
stressed  additional  study  and  discussion  on 
the  effects  of  the  auto  on  modern  society 
Is  necessary. 

Some  of  that  discussion  can  be  expected 
in  Indianapolis  this  week. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News.  May  25,  1971) 

CoNfXRENCE  Cost  May  Go  Over  $500,000 

Costs  for  the  international  Conference  on 
Cities  will  range  from  $15  tickets  to  the  500- 
Mile  Race  to  a  $22,000  dinner  check  for  1.050 
delegates. 

Richard  B.  DeMars.  finance  chairman,  said 
anticipated  expenses  will  be  $416,000.  plus 
"agenda  expenses  which  could  run  from 
$153,000  to  $280,000  " 

DeMars  said  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  received  a  special 
9100,000  appropriation  from  Congress  toward 
sfienda  expenses. 

A<;enda  expenses  will  include  costs  of  In- 
terpreters and  fees  for  panel  chairmen  ($1,- 
000  each)  and  panel  members  ($400  each! 
participating  in  the  conference,  plus  their 
travel  and  lodging  costs. 

Also  included  in  the  agenda  expenses  will 
be  the  costs  of  printing  all  conference  docu- 
ments DeMars  said  the  exact  number  of 
interpreters  needed  will  not  be  known  until 
the  delegates  arrive. 

Conference  income,  aside  from  Federal 
funds  from  HUD  and  the  State  Department 
will  come  from  the  five  major  areas: 

Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  $110,000. 

Ford  Foundation,  $100,000. 

City  of  Indianapolis.  $75,000. 

State  of  Indiana.  $75,000 

Local  business,  $57,000. 

DeMars  said  the  $57,000  in  contributions 
from  local  Industry  came  from  the  Ell  Lilly 
k  Co,  RCA.  American  Fletcher  National 
Bank.  Indiana  National  Bank.  College  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  P   R   Mallory  Co. 

Another  source  of  Income  is  the  US  State 
Department,  which  has  $60,000  available. 

DeMars  said  the  $100,000  from  HUD  and 
the  $60,000  from  the  State  Department  would 
bring  total  income  to  $577,000  as  against  an- 
ticipated minimum  expenses  of  $569,000. 

J.  Ervln  Miller,  Columbus,  (Ind.)  Indus- 
trialist selected  by  Mayor  Richard  Lugar  as 
conference  chairman,  has  also  made  a  "sub- 
stantial private  contribution."  an  aid  in  the 
mayor's  office  revealed. 

DeMars  said  his  committee  also  Is  seeking 
$50,000  from  20  of  the  largest  businesses  In 
town  to  prevent  having  to  use  any  of  the 
$75,000  allocated  by  the  city. 

"The  mayor  Is  eager  that  the  conference 
doesn't  cost  the  city  taxpayers  anything."  he 
said. 

DeMars  gave  the  expense  breakdown  In  five 
areas: 

1  Protocol,  $125,736.  Expenses  Incured  by 
this  committee  include  meals,  some  tran» 
porution.  race  tlckeU.  renUl  of  halU  for  the 
conference  and  banquets.  He  said  the  largest 
single  expense  In  the  protocol  budget  in- 
volves the  $22,000  dinner  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Thursday  night,  which  was  paid  for  bj 
the  Lilly  Foundation. 

2.  Arransiements,  $29,889.  DeMara  said  the 
responsibilities  of  the  arrangements  commit- 
tee  Involve   transportation,   liability   insur- 
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ance.  uniforms  for  drivers  of  the  99  autos 
and  25  buses,  and  clerical  expenses. 

3  Executive  committee,  $177,492.  Included 
in  expeniies  for  this  committee  are  travel 
expenses  for  James  T.  Morris,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  mayor:  P.  E.  MacAUlster,  con- 
ference secretary-general,  and  Miss  Diane 
Waller,  conference  planning  aid.  Trips  were 
made  to  Europe.  New  York,  and  Washington 
to  work  out  conference  and  arrangements  and 
financing. 

Alio  Included  Is  $40,000  for  conference  re- 
ports and  documents  and  a  movie  about  the 
conference.  Other  expenses  are  a  $60,000  con- 
tingency Item  for  unknown  items,  $20,000 
for  reservations  If  delegates  should  fall  to  ar- 
rive; and  $1,500  for  a  committee  i>arty  when 
the  conference  ends. 

4.  Promotions  committee,  $73,643.  DeMars 
said  this  was  budgeted  for  a  committee 
headed  by  Robert  Beckmann,  Jr.,  public 
information  officer  for  the  mayor.  Some  of 
the  expense  items  in  the  promotion  budget 
include  supplies  $8,000:  press  transportation 
$5,000;  telephones  $1,800;  mailings  $4,700; 
exhibits  and  display,  $9,800:  gifts  and  favors 
$11,000:  rent  of  hails  $10,000;  visiting  news- 
men's party  and  tour  $2,500. 

6.  Reception  committee,  $8  700.  This  com- 
mittee Is  headed  by  Carl  Dortch,  executive 
vice-president,  Indianapolis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  includes  items  such  as  $5,000 
for  a  publication  giving  a  brief  biography  of 
each  delegate  and  $3,000  for  a  hospitality 
basket  of  cheese  and  wine  for  the  delegates. 

DeMars  said  that  up  through  last  week, 
$25,000  had  been  paid  out  in  conference  bills. 
He  said  delegates  and  guests  to  the  confer- 
ence will  pay  for  their  lodging,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  panel  chairmen  and  members. 

He  said  the  biggest  item  in  the  conference 
budget  was  about  $114,000  for  meals. 

(From  the  Indlanaik)lls  News.  May  26,  1971] 

Hopes  Meeting  Is  "Just  the  Beginning" 

(By  Bill  Roberts) 

Columbus,  Ind.— "The  hope  we  have  for 
international  Conference  on  Cities  is  it  will 
be  a  first  step  that  could  be  very  important 
right  around  the  world." 

Commenting  was  J.  Irwin  Miller,  general 
chairman  of  the  conference,  that  opened  In 
Indianapolis   today. 

"You  know,  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  business  is  that  Its  representatives  for 
many,  many  years  have  crossed  national 
boundaries  to  trade  ideas  and  to  share  their 
problenxs,"  Miller  continued. 

"In  the  field  of  municipal  government,  this 
never  has  been  tried. 

"We  feel  a  lot  of  good  can  come  from  this 
conference  and  If  It  has  one  purpose,  it  is 
to  bring  the  urbanized  nations  of  the  world 
together  to  talk  about  problems  that  are 
common  to  all  of  them  and  to  exchange  ex- 
periences on  how  to  tackle  these  problems." 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  and  the  Irwin  Union  Bank  ti 
Trust  Co.  of  Columbus,  added,  "Since  this 
Is  the  first  ever,  nobody  knows  yet  If  the 
conference  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  exer- 
cise that  should  be  continued  permanently. 

"Can  the  mayor  of  Tokyo  talk  to  the  mayor 
of  Mexico  City? 

"If  he  can,  this  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
started.  If  the  delegates  feel  they  have  re- 
ceived valuable  help  for  their  own  problems 
we  hope  It  will  become  a  regular  event  and 
be  held  In  different  countries." 

The  Columbus  Industrialist  feels  that  In- 
dianapolis stands  to  benefit  greatly  from  the 
conference. 

"For  a  period  of  a  week.  Indianapolis  be- 
comes a  world  community  and  the  citizens  of 
the  city  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  ai>d  associate  with  people  from  16  coun- 
tries. 

"This  Is  an  extraordinary  stimulant  for 
residents  to  broaden  their  horizons,  to  take 
a  new  look  at  their  home  city  and  to  make 
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them   more  knowledgeable   about   world  af- 
fairs" 

Miller,  no  stranger  in  the  field  of  urban 
and  world  affairs,  was  ;nvited  by  Pres:dent 
Nixon  and  Indianapolis  Mayor  Richewd  G 
Lugar  to  serve  as  general  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

The  first  layman  to  be  named  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  ( 1960-63  i. 
Miller  has  been  a  member  cf  presidential 
commissions,  Industrial  boards  and  govern- 
mental committees  ranging  from  urban  hous- 
ing and  postal  organization  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet   Union   and    economic   research. 

He  has  been  a  driving  force  in  the  archi- 
tectural brilliance  of  his  home  town  which 
has  earned  the  nickname  "Athens  of  the 
Prairie." 

'I  was  a  little  surprised  and  a  little  reluc- 
tant about  being  asked  by  the  P^resident  to 
be  chairman  of  this  conference.  There  Is  a 
lot  of  work  Involved,  and  I'm  not  a  resident 
of  a  big  city  But  I  guess  somebody  has  to 
do   the    job. 

"I  think  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  the  conference  are  going  very  well,"  Miller 
said  "We  have  indications  of  a  good  solid 
attendance  from  15  countries  .  .  and  we 
are  going  to  have  the  quality  of  people  we 
want. 

"Attendance  of  official  delegates  will  be 
from  450  to  500.  About  200  will  come  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  rest  from  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"Really,  the  quality  is  excellent,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  the  most  significant  officials 
have  chosen  to  come  here. 

"You  know,  in  Europe  May  is  the  morth 
of  the  year  that  all  municipal  organizations 
have  their  annual  meetings,  so  we  had  com- 
petition — whether  to  go  to  the  local  meeting 
or  come  to  this  one. 

"I  guess  this  wasn't  realized  at  the  time 
of  planning  this  conference,  but  this  sure 
is  the  meeting  month." 

Asked  what  can  be  done  to  halt  the  decline 
and  deterioration  of  many  big  cities.  Miller 
replied.  "First  of  all.  the  citizens  must  be 
willing  to  restructure  the  government  of 
their  cities  to  the  place  where  the  govern- 
ment will  have  power  to  act. 

"The  weakest  political  official  in  American 
politics  Is  a  big  city  mayor.  Really,  he  has 
less  executive  power  than  almost  any  elec- 
tive official  I  know  of.  Because  of  boundaries, 
the  mayor  and  the  council  don't  usually  have 
control  of  their  whole  urban  area.  Indian- 
apolis has  made  a  fine  move  in  Unigov  and 
Its  officials  are  able  to  administer  an  entire 
metropolitan    area. 

"Next,  mayors  and  council  must  have  ade- 
quate funds.  That  means  the  funds  must 
come  from  the  taxpayers." 

He  believes  a  tax  overhaul  Is  vital  for 
Indiana. 

"We  need  a  new  tax  structure  with  all 
elements  of  our  population  contributing  on 
an  equitable  basis.  Much  of  the  taxpcyer's 
aversion  would  decline  if  he  feels  we  have  a 
fairly  equitable  tax  base  and  he  is  made 
aware  of  the  situation." 

In  addition  to  overhauling  city  government 
to  make  It  effective  and  to  altering  the  tax 
base.  Miller  is  convinced  officials  must  b« 
willing  to  tax  and  raise  the  money  required 
to  make  cities  decent  places  to  live. 

"This  means  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  tax- 
payers. It  is  just  like  in  business  when  you 
curtail  dividends  and  put  the  cash  back  In 
the    firm." 

[From  the  Atlantic  Community  News, 
November  19681 

PEaspECTivxs  ON  US,  PoucT  ON  NATO  in 
New  Aoministbation 
One  of  the  moat  complicated  elections  In 
United  States  history  will  be  analyzed  long 
«ft«r  tills  publication  has  rolled  off  the 
printing  presses.  Indeed,  the  analysis  may 
well  go  on  for  years. 
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No  more  nad  the  election  of  November  5 
made  Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States  with  302  electoral  votes  to 
191  for  his  Democratic  rival,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  than  speculation  began  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  (especially  In 
Europe)  on  the  future  course  of  United 
Stales  foreign  policy. 

Fortunately,  the  future  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  not  a  dark,  uncharted  re- 
gion. It  is  possible  to  get  a  fairly  assured 
view  of  this  future  by  examining  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party  adopted  at  the 
Miami  Convention  last  August,  which  com- 
mits the  President  Elect  to  a  certain  specific 
action,  by  examining  explicit  public  state- 
ments of  the  President  Elect  and  finally  by 
considering  the  attitudes  of  the  President 
Elect  recently  and  during  all  the  yean  he 
has  been  In  public  ofBce. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  platform  on  which 
Mr.  Nixon  conducted  his  campaign  for  the 
presidency.  Here  are  two  salient  paragraphs 
from  the  platform: 

"Our  best  hope  for  enduring  peace  lies  In 
comprehensive  cooperation.  We  will  consult 
with  nations  that  share  our  purpoees.  We 
win  press  for  their  greater  participation  In 
man's  common  concerns  and  encourage  re- 
gional approaches  to  defense,  economic  de- 
velopment and  peaceful  adjustments  of  dis- 
putes. 

"Our  relatloiu  with  Western  Europe,  so 
critical  to  our  own  progress  and  security, 
have  been  needlessly  and  dangerously  Im- 
paired. They  must  be  restored  and  NATO 
revlUllzed  and  strengthened.  We  continue 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  a  Germany  reunified 
In  freedom." 

Throughout  his  campaign  Mr.  Nixon 
talked  of  America's  relations  with  Western 
Europe  and  of  NATO's  future  time  and  again. 
One  of  bis  leitmotifs  became  "rebuild 
NATO." 

On  one  occasion  he  said,  "I  believe  that 
one  of  the  priority  steps  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration must  be  to  strengthen  our  danger- 
ously weakened  ties.  I  have  spoken  repeatedly 
about  this,  and  if  elected.  I  moat  certainly 
intend  to  do  something  about  It.  The  events 
In  Csechoalovakla  have  given  Europe  a 
chance  to  reconsider  the  Alliance;  and  now 
that  the  opportunity  presents  Itself.  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  full  advantage  of  It." 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  "the  Atlantic 
Alliance  is  the  world's  strongest  bulwark  of 
peace  and  the  cornerstone  of  our  alliance 
network  The  rebuilding  of  NATO  should  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  of  American 
national  business." 

On  stUl  another  occasion  he  urged  NATO 
to  help  build  "those  bridges  so  urgently 
needed  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  na- 
tions." 

In  a  stotement  to  the  Hotiae  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  dealing  with  the  Atlantic 
Union  Resolution.  Ur.  Nixon  said  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 1966: 

"It  U  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government,  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  a  broad  federaUon  of  free  Atlantic 
Nations.  .  .  It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  science  and  history  are 
even  now  fatefully  combining  to  accomplish 
the  same  goal.  .  .  .  The  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  (RepresenUtive  Blank's  H.C.R., 
similar  to  the  McCarthy  bill)  U  a  forward- 
looking  proposal  which  acknowledges  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  incredible  change 
which  Is  going  on  In  the  world  around  us.  I 
urge  its  adoption." 

So  much  for  explicit  statements.  Those 
who  now  gaxe  into  the  future  should  note 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Nixon  for  years  has  made 
surveys  of  every  country  in  Europe  (includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union)  and  all  those  Journeys 
contributed  to  his  conviction  that  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  is  "the  cornerstone  of  our 
alliance  network."  One  of  his  first  steps  after 
winning  the  nomination  In  Miami,  was  to 
demonstrate  his  interest  in  NATO  and  Bu- 
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ropes  specific  problems  and  attitudes  by 
asking  the  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
William  W.  Scranton.  to  make  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope on  Mr  Nixons  behalf,  and  talk  with  the 
government  leaders  in  every  country  he 
visited.  This  project  was  duly  carried  out 
and  Governor  Scranton  brought  back  a  re- 
port. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Nixon  appointed  Robert 
D.  Murphy,  a  career  diplomat  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  as  his  liaison  with  the  John- 
son Administration.  Mr.  Murphy  Is  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Atlantic  Council. 

Because  of  the  closeness  of  the  election, 
and  the  fact  that  both  houses  remain  in  con- 
trol of  the  Democrats,  bipartisanship  in  for- 
eign policy  and  in  all  other  fields  becomes 
essential  to  the  new  president.  In  his  em- 
phasis on  Europe.  President  Nixon  will  have 
the  support  of  Mr.  Humphrey  who  was  the 
Democratic  Nominee  for  president.  Mr 
Humphrey  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  resolutions  to  explore  Atlantic  Fed- 
eral Union. 

Europeans  showed  almost  as  much  inter- 
est In  the  election  as  Americans.  Some  Eu- 
ropean newspapers,  amusingly  enough,  ran 
their  own  polls  among  their  own  citizens. 
But  many  commentators  erred  on  the  side 
of  excessive  anxiety.  With  their  minds  full 
of  coups  d'etat  and  putsches  in  their  own 
country  or  other  European  countries,  they 
anticipated  acute  danger — even  rebellion  or 
civil  war  if  the  election  turned  out  to  be 
close.  These  prophets  of  despair  didn't  know 
the  American  habit  of  accepting  electoral 
verdicts  promptly  and  shrugging  off  the  past. 

The  election  was  indeed  close  (the  Presi- 
dent Elect's  share  of  the  popular  vote  ran 
to  only  31.064.858  or  43.48  per  cent  as  against 
30.703.563  or  43.97  percent  for  Mr.  Blank. 

Looking  at  the  future,  one  American 
statesman  said,  "In  the  future  American  for- 
eign policy  will  Indubitably  be  more  greatly 
concerned  with  Europe.  We  cannot  Ignore 
what  goes  on  in  Asia  but  the  critical  spot 
on  the  earth's  surface  Is  Europe.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  will   be  a  two-ocean  country." 
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I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
adopt  this  legislation  to  provide  such 
standing  by  recognized  environmental 
groups. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  AMENDING 
PROCEDURES  OP  MARINE  CAS- 
UALTIES INVESTIGATIONS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cALiFoxmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  with  my  colleague  (Mr. 
McCloskzt)  ,  which  provides  for  the  In- 
clusion of  recognized  environmental  pro- 
tection groups  in  formal  investigations 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  fol- 
lowing marine  accidents. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  became 
annarent  after  the  collision  of  two  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  California  tankers  In  the 
San  Pranclsco  Bay  earlier  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  collision,  a  massive 
oil  spill  occurred  which  had  a  profound 
environmental  Impact  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  the  ocean  beaches  outside 
of  the  Golden  Gate, 

The  Sierra  Club  asked  for  formal  par- 
ticipation authority  in  the  ensuing  In- 
vestigation, but  was  denied  this  status 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  groups 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club  can  provide  enor- 
mous expertise  and  research  assistance 
to  investigations  of  marine  casualties. 


HAROLD  H.  SALKIND 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of 
us  has  known  men  in  our  home  towns 
and  home  communities  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  through  their  selfless 
civic  activity.  One  such  man  in  my  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  Mr.  Harold  Salkind. 
Presently  the  director  of  civil  defense 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Salkind 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected 
men  in  our  city. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Salkind  helped 
to  foimd  and  served  as  first  president  of 
the  21  Jewel  Square  Club,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  the  Masons.  A 
fraternal  organization  which  draws  its 
membership  from  the  professional  and 
business  communities  in  my  city,  the 
21  Jewel  Square  Club  performs  consider- 
able civic  and  charitable  service. 

Mr.  Salklnd's  career  of  service  to  his 
commimity  is  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  June  edition  of 
the  Sparkler,  the  official  publication  of 
the  21  Jewel  Square  Club,  and  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
place  It  on  the  Rccoro: 

A  Man  roa  All  Rbasons 
(By  Sam  Deln) 

To  do  Justice  In  listing  and  writing  of  the 
accomplishments,  the  organizational  work, 
the  honors  and  other  achievements  of  our 
Man  for  all  Reasons  Is  a  monumental  task. 
There  Is  no  one  else — at  least  in  our  knowl- 
edge who  can  list  even  half  as  many  as  will 
be  mentioned  here.  Who  else  but  Harold 
Salkind — Mr.  Twenty  One  Jewel — could  be 
involved  tn  so  many  activities — and  have  the 
cbuxpah  to  get  so  many  things  done?  He's 
truly  an  amazing  guy — but  we  don't  have  to 
dwell  on  that — everybody  Icnows  this.  But 
there  will  alw&ys  be  a  mystery  as  to  how  be 
finds  the  time  to  do  it  all. 

He  st&rted  out  in  life  limocently  enough — 
one  would  never  imagine  then  that  this  little 
guy  would  become  the  confidant  of  Presi- 
dential candidates,  governors,  senators  and 
majors  and  persons  in  ths  highest  pinnacles 
of  power.  But  that's  where  he  is  today — and 
all  31  Jewelers  will  agree  that  he'll  be  up 
there  for  a  long  time. 

After  attending  South  Philadelphia  High 
and  Wharton  School,  he  got  his  first  poUUcal 
Job  as  a  clerk  In  the  Registration  Commission 
in  1935  followed  by  being  an  appraiser  in  the 
State  Inheritance  Tax  Bureau  from  1039  to 
1943  and  a  Federal  Internal  Revenue  agent 
1043-48  In  1956  he  started  to  come  into 
his  own  with  an  appointment  by  Governor 
Leader  as  a  Registration  Commissioner,  a 
poet  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  1966 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Scranton  as 
Director  of  Philadelphia  Civil  Defense  Coun- 
cil, a  post  which  he  still  holds. 

Ask  Harold  what  his  occupation  is  hell  tell 
you  "an  accountant".  How  much  of  that  he 
does  is  debatable,  but  he  is  a  partner  with 
his  son.  Alan  who  is  a  CPA  in  the  accounting 
firm  of  Salkind  ft  Salkind.  But  his  real  Job 
Is  getting  things  done  in  his  many  chart- 
table,  cultural,  social  and  poUtlcal  Interests 

Following  are  the  poets  he  holds  (or  has 
held)   tn  charitable  and  cultural  groups. 
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National  Board  Member  &  Chairman — City 
ct  Hope 

National  Board  Member — American  Medi- 
cal Center  at  Denver 

Chairman — Muscular  Dystrophy  Drive — 
1959 

Chairman— March  of  Dimes   1969-1960. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors — March  of 
Dimes 

Campaign  Chairman  (30  years)  College  ft 
Hospital  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

Vice-Chalrman.  Board  of  Directors — Col- 
lege of  Podiatry 

Secretary — Jewish  National  Fund  for  15 
years 

Chairman— Hlstadrut  of  Philadelphia; 
elected 

Regional  Director  for  Eastern  Seaboard  In 
1966 

Board  Chairman — Wynnefleld  Jewish  Cen- 
ter 

Membership  Chairman — Temple  Emeth 
Shalom.  Margate.  N.J. 

President — Philadelphia  Boosters  Associa- 
tion (for  10  years) 

Member.  Board  of  Directors — Prisoners 
Family  Welfare 

Member.   Board  of  Governors  of  PAL 

Chief  Barker— Variety  Club  Tent  No.  13 

January.  1966  and  re-elected  In  1967  for  an 
unprecedented  2nd   term 

Appointed  International  Ambas.'-'Ador  at 
L;irge — Variety  Clubs  International  and  re- 
appointed In  1968 

Member.  Board  of  Tl'ustees — St.  Lukes  ft 
Childrens  Medical  Center 

Member  of  Board — Philadelphia  Grand 
Opera  Co.  and  General  Chairman  of  Ist  an- 
nual Award  Dinner  of  this  company. 

Chairman.  United  Fund  Drive  for  Phila- 
delphia City  Employees  1970  by  Mayor  Tate 

His  awards  are  many  and  varied: 

National  Torch  of  Hope  Award  1963  and 
again  in   1971 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws.  January.  1966 
from   Philadelphia   College   of   Osteopathy 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Human  Letters.  1970 
from  College  of  Podiatrlc  Medicine 

Recipient  of  Commendation  It  Award  of 
Distinction  PAL,  January.   1971 

Award.  Chapel  of  Pour  Chaplains  1968 

Honorary  Ambassador  by  Governor  John 
.\    Love  of  Colortwlo 

Honorary  Citizen  of  City  of  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico.  1965 

All  American  Eleven  Award  from  Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars 

He  is  proudest  of  his  association  with  our 
21  Jewel  He  Is  a  founder.  Past-President  and 
Past  Board  Chairman  of  our  club  and  as 
we  all  know,  th-  most  active  member  in  it. 
His  other  Masonic  connections  arc  Equity 
Lodge  591  and  consistory  Of  the  Valley  of 
Trenton  1948.  He  Is  also'a  member  of  Bar- 
barossa  Lodge.  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Everybody  knows  Tillie,  his  faithful  wife, 
comnanlon  and  greatest  supporter  fcr  years! 
They  have  two  children  and  eight  grand- 
children and  in  spite  of  all  his  activities  is 
.^  devoted  and  doting  grandfather. 

Harold  has  made  his  mark  in  these  manj 
achievements,  but  he's  not  through  by  a 
long  shot.  He  has  many  other  things  to'  do 
and  he1l  get  them  done   He's  one  of  a  kind. 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Julv  1,  the  Post  Office  Department  offi- 
ciallv  became  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  pro- 
vided the  Postal  Service  with  broad  au- 
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thority  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  but  it 
entrusted  the  making  of  rates  to  a  sepa- 
rate agency,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

A  very  interesting  and  informative 
commentary  on  the  nature  and  future  of 
this  agency  and  its  relation  to  the  Postal 
Service  was  contained  in  a  speech  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  W.  J.  Crowley,  at  the  Printing 
Industries  of  America  Annual  Convention 
in  Chicago.  111.,  on  June  30. 

PoASTAL  Rate  Regulation  and  the 

Business  Community 

(By  Chairman  W.J.  Crowley,  Postal 

Rate  Commission) 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  today  8ls  your 
guest,  and  I  speak  for  my  fellow  Commis- 
sioners as  well  as  myself  when  I  thank  you 
for  the  courtesy  of  inviting  me. 

As  you  all  know,  some  tremendous  changes 
have  taken  place  In  the  basic  laws  under 
which  our  conutry's  postal  system  operates. 
As  a  result  of  those  changes,  many  of  the 
old  familiar  relationships  of  business  and 
the  postal  system  are  undergoing  some  criti- 
cal review. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act — a  tremendous  step  no  mat- 
ter how  you  assess  It — it  set  up  the  frame- 
work that  would  remove  the  US.  Post  Office 
from  its  politically  dominated  department 
level  status  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
government.  In  its  place  it  provided  the  basts 
for  a  quasi -public  corporation  to  be  run  on  a 
business  basis  by  a  blue-ribbon  panel  of  di- 
rectors called  the  Board  of  Oovernors. 

Also,  it  created  a  new  federal  agency,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  which  has  been 
given  regulatory  authority  over  the  pricing 
of  postal  services 

Tomorrow,  July  1,  the  final  step  In  the 
structural  change-over  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  the  new  Postal  Service  will 
take  place,  signalized  by  a  ceremony  In  the 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  history  will  recognize 
the  Postal  Reorganization  Act,  and  the 
changes  It  will  make  possible,  as  a  major 
positive  Influence  in  the  promotion  of  effi- 
ciency in  the  rendering  of  governmental 
services.  In  time,  we  will  look  back  and 
wonder  why  it  took  so  much  time  and  so 
much  debate  and  argument  to  reach  such  a 
logical  result.  Yet,  as  we  know.  It  took  much 
soul-searching  before  Congress  yielded  Us 
prerogative  to  establish  postal  rates,  and 
vested  that  authority  in  a  rate  commission 
From  now  on,  all  rates  and  classifications 
of  mail  will  be  established  by  the  applica- 
tion of  what  we  hope  will  be  expert  Judg- 
ment through  the  administrative  process. 
The  primary  objective  of  Congress  was  to 
release  the  Postal  Service  from  the  annual 
torment  of  prolonged  Congressional  hearings 
and  chronic  deficits.  The  Postal  Service  was 
given  an  Independent  management  and  di- 
rected to  move  forward  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basl.^.  However.  C^ongress  entrusted  the  mak- 
ing of  rates  to  a  separate  agency,  and  It  Is 
about  the  nature  and  future  of  this  agency 
and  its  relation  to  the  Postal  Service  that  I 
will  talk  today. 

Postal  service  Is  an  Institution  which  be- 
comes more  fascinating  as  one  studies  It. 
Postal  service  reaches  back  Into  ancient 
limes,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Persian  Empire. 
The  Persian  Postal  System  was  described  by 
Herodotus  about  450  B.C  It  Is  Interesting 
that,  from  his  account,  we  have  derived  the 
well-known  motto: 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds" 

The  Roman  Empire,  with  Its  customary 
efficiency,  brought  these  services  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  I  have  wondered  how 
St.  Paul  managed  to  get  his  epistles  to  the 
distant  Christian  communities  to  whom  they 
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were  addressed,  but  I  suppose  It  was  by  way 
of  the  Roman  Postal  System.  I  have  been 
unable  to  locate  any  authority,  but  it  is 
my  considered  opinion  that  St.  Paul  enjoyed 
no  franking  privileges. 

In  the  late  Middle  Ages,  the  universities 
and  merchant  guilds  operated  their  own 
postal  services.  The  CThurch.  by  means  of  Its 
Itinerant  friars,  also  carried  written  com- 
munlcatloi^.  In  England  It  was  not  until  the 
age  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  that  some- 
thing resembling  the  modem  Post  Office  was 
invented. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  malls  were 
carried  by  horse-mounted  couriers  and  were 
delivered  to  Inns  or  taverns  specified  for  that 
purpose.  It  takes  little  Imagination  to  recap- 
ture the  pleasant  commotion  among  the 
tavern  patrons  when  they  beheld  the  courier, 
tired  and  dusty.  Later,  mall  coaches  came 
Into  general  use.  and  they  were  remarkably 
fast,  considering  the  circumstances.  Their 
departures  and  arrivals  were  significant 
events.  It  Is  reported  that  between  8  and  8:20 
each  night,  a  group  of  coaches  would  be 
loaded  In  rotation  at  the  General  Post  Office 
In  Lombard  Street,  London,  and  as  each  re- 
ceived its  complement  of  mall  bags  It  would 
speedily  rattle  away  over  the  cobblestones 
to  cities  as  far  distant  as  Glasgow  or  Edin- 
burgh. This  spectacle  attracted  crowds  of 
sightseers,  newsvendors  and  general  hangers- 
on. 

The  postal  service  has  had  a  long,  honor- 
able, and  romantic  history  here  in  our  coun- 
try. Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed  the 
first  Postmaster  General  in  1775.  The  pony 
express,  the  early  air  mall,  were  adventurous 
episodes  In  the  p>ostal  service 

But  almost  without  our  realizing  It.  postal 
service  became  big  business,  one  of  the 
largest  service  Industries  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  doing  so  it  lost  its  romance 
I  think  that  the  loss  may  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  service.  The  sense  of  \itallty 
and  human  participation  In  the  dally  events 
of  mail  delivery  were  perhaps  of  more  im- 
portance than  we  have  realized.  But  busi- 
ness must  go  forward,  romantic  or  not  The 
electronic  and  wire  media  are  doubtless  more 
glamorous  today  than  the  postal  service,  but 
the  postal  service  is  still  a  vital  medium  for 
the  communication  of  news  and  Ideas  and 
the  very  bloodstream  of  our  business  life. 
We  must  not  take  this  means  of  communica- 
tion and  channel  of  commerce  lightly  It 
stands  at  our  service,  but  it  does  not  exist 
by  an  act  of  God.  It  must  be  paid  for,  and 
this  is  essentially  what  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission is  all  about.  The  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission was  Instituted  by  Congress  as  a 
means  for  establishing  rates  which  would 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  service.  We  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  these  ends. 

Let  me  comment  first  on  who  we  are  The 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  specifically  re- 
quires that  Commissioners  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  professional  qualifications  As  you 
know,  there  are  five  Commissioners  Includ- 
ing myself  as  Chairman. 

Nathan  A.  Bally  Is  a  former  professor  of 
business  administration  and  finance  who 
was  the  founding  Dean  of  The  American 
University  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. Dr.  Bailey  Is  an  economist  and  has 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Postmasters  Selec- 
tion Board. 

Howard  Elliott,  Jr  Is  an  attorney  who 
served  on  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

John  L.  Ryan  has  had  an  extensive  back- 
ground of  management  experience  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission 

Frank  P.  Saponaro  was  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  a  major  economic  and  engineering 
consulting  firm  and  for  thirty-eight  years 
was  engaged  in  the  natural  gas  and  electric 
utility  fields.  He  has  held  positions  In  both 
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the  public  and  private  sectors  and  was  form- 
erly vice  president  of  a  natural  gas  utility. 

EtLCh  of  our  key  employees  has  come  to  us 
from  careers  which  we  believe  have  eminent- 
ly qualified  them  for  the  posltlotLs  they  now 
hold.  Our  Secretary  was  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Our  Chief 
Accountant  was  Executive  Director  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission. Our  General  Counsel  has  extensive 
experience  In  rate-making  both  in  the  Oov- 
ernment  and  In  private  practice  and  was  re- 
cently Associate  General  Counsel  at  the  Civic 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Commission  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Kappel  Commission  and  an  assist- 
ant division  chief  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Our  Chief  Examiner  has 
presided  over  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
complex  administrative  proceedings,  includ- 
ing the  first  area  rate  case  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  With  this  solid 
foundation  In  regulatory  expertise,  we  are 
moving  forward  to  establish  procedures 
which  will  enable  us  to  reach  sound  and  well- 
reasoned  Judgments  regarding  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  ever  presented  to  a 
regulatory  agency. 

To  summarize,  we  now  have  the  new  law; 
as  of  tomorrow  we  have  the  commencement 
of  postal  operations  under  the  new  Postal 
Service,  and  we  have  a  new  and  partially- 
staffed  Postal  Rate  Commission — where  do  we 
go  from  here? 

So  far  as  my  chief  responsibility  Is  involved, 
we  have  the  problem  of  arriving  at  fair  and 
equitable  rates  for  pKistal  service. 

Tou  are  all  businessmen.  Have  you  had  any 
wage  Increases  In  your  businesses  over  the 
past  10  years?  Don't  bother  to  answer.  Well, 
the  Postal  Service  has  had  them  also;  and 
the  Postal  Service  is  a  labor  intensive  opera- 
tion employing  over  750,000  people.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  inflationary  trends,  postal  defi- 
cits have  been  steadily  Increasing  over  the 
past  few  years.  In  fiscal  year  1907,  the  operat- 
ing deficit  was  about  •!  billion.  Three  years 
later.  It  was  about  tl.S  billion,  and  in  fiscal 
1971  (which  incidentally  ends  today)  It  will 
probably  exceed  t2.4  billion. 

Compare  that  deficit  with  the  Poetal  Serv- 
ice request  for  a  rate  increase  of  91.454  billion 
or  Just  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  fiscal 
1971  deficit. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  of  rate  regula- 
tion Is  to  try  to  assure  that  the  Increase 
sought  is  spread  fairly  and  honestly  among 
the  various  classes  of  mall  users.  To  do  this, 
the  Poetal  Rate  Commission  is  holding  hear- 
ings at  which  interested  mall  service  users 
can  present  evidence  that  they  believe  worthy 
of  consideration,  relating  to  their  mail  serv- 
ice and  the  costs  and  rates  for  that  service. 
These  mailers  can  also  examine  the  Postal 
Service's  figures  and  data,  and  cross-examine 
the  witnesses.  There  are  many  expert  ac- 
countants and  economists  testifying  in  be- 
half of  the  mall  users  in  these  hearings.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  businessmen  of  this 
country  are  ably  represented  in  those 
hearings. 

Incidentally,  the  interveners  in  our  first 
case.  Docket  No.  R71-1.  represent  a  very  wide 
range  of  business  interests,  including  parties 
concerned  about  every  class  of  mail.  The  in- 
tervening parties  are  represented  by  many 
prominent  and  able  lawyers,  including  a  for- 
mer Attorney  General,  a  former  Postmaster 
General,  many  former  Post  Office  Department 
officials,  several  former  general  counsels  of 
regulatory  agencies,  a  former  Chief  Counsel 
to  a  Congressional  Post  Office  Committee,  a 
couple  of  former  Federal  regulatory  com- 
missioners, and  other  able  counsel  and  com- 
pany representatives.  With  such  an  array  of 
talent,  you  can  be  certain  that  every  word  of 
testimony  and  every  nuance  of  the  statute 
will  be  fully  explored. 

But  no  matter  how  convinced  the  busi- 
nessman might  be  about  the  technical  quali- 
fications  of    the   appointed   rate   regulators, 
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many  hold  in  their  minds  a  lingering  sus- 
picion that  perhaps  "some  other  party"  has 
the  ear  of  the  Commission  or  more  Influence 
in  the  final  rate  decision. 

This  was  not  Just  a  concern  of  business- 
men. At  the  time  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  was  being  considered  In  Congress,  it  was 
a  specific  purpose  of  Congreas,  as  shown  by 
Section  1002  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  to 
divorce  the  Postal  Rate  Commlaalon  from  out- 
side pressures,  including  that  of  the  Postal 
Service.  When  the  House-Senate  conference 
report  was  brought  before  the  House,  Chair- 
man Dulskl  of  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
tuid  Civil  Service  summarized  the  general 
concern  for  Insuring  independence  for  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  when  he  said:  "The 
independence  of  the  new  Rate  Commission  Is 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute." 

In  the  same  context,  we  find  other  expres- 
sions of  cerlous  concern  about  the  Commis- 
sion. Congressman  Udall  said: 

"I  am  going  to  call  on  the  President  to  ap- 
point men  who  will  break  with  this  tradi- 
tion of  the  past  and  make  sure  that  we  have 
model  regulatory  agency,  and  an  agency  that 
has  rules  about  ex  parte  communications  and 
an  independence  of  attending  Industrial 
functions  and  full  disclosures  of  finances  and 
things  of  this  sort  so  that  we  can  have  a 
model  agency." 

Con^essman  Heckler  of  West  Virginia 
added: 

"I,  therefore,  will  Join  In  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point men  of  courage  and  integrity  and  Is- 
sue strict  orders  ensuring  that  the  members 
of  the  Poetal  Rate  Commission  operate  In  the 
public  Interact.  This  Commission  must  not  be 
isolated  trom  information,  but  must  t>e  in- 
sulated against  pressure." 

Senator  McGee,  reporting  on  the  Confer- 
ence BUI.  said: 

"The  integrity  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion to  operate  independent  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  or  any  other  outside  influence  was 
preserved." 

The  vast  impact  of  poatal  service  and 
postal  rates  on  the  American  public 
scarcely  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  in  fact,  will  prob- 
ably affect  in  some  degree  the  lives  and 
businesses  of  more  citizens  than  any  other 
agency.  To  achieve  the  goals  of  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  special  interests,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  acting  pursuant  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Executive  Order  No.  11570,  is- 
sued Standards  of  Conduct  for  the  Poetal 
Rate  Commission  which  I  believe  are  the 
most  stringent  in  the  Federal  Government. 
In  stating  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
standards,  the  following  language  regarding 
personnel  of  the  Poetal  Rate  Commission  is 
revealing : 

"Their  personal  conduct  must  at  all  times 
be  unquestionably  free  from  taint  or  suspi- 
cion of  partiality,  favoritism,  or  any  Indicia 
of  conflicting  Interests.  Compliance  with  the 
legal  requirements  of  procedural  feilme^  in 
the  conduct  of  the  public  hearings  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  public  confidence  in 
the  rate-setting  machinery  authorized  by  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  If  doubts  exist  as 
to  the  personal  conduct  standards  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  hold  the  hearings,  and  make 
recommended  decisions  Ijased  thereon,  and 
their  employees." 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  rules 
is  that  governing  ex  parte  conununications. 
This  rule  states  that  no  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  any  ex  parte  com- 
munications regarding  either  a  substantive 
or  procedural  matter  that  Is  In  issue  before 
the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  ex  parte  communica- 
tion rules,  the  standards  governing  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  restrict  Commis- 
sioners and  employees  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  In  their  financial  holdings  in 
any   entity   which   may   be  significantly  af- 
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(ected  by  rates,  fees,  or  classification  of  mall, 
although  this  does  not  proscribe  Interests 
in  compaoiies  or  other  organizations  whose 
use  of  the  mails  is  merely  an  incidental  or 
minor  factor  in  the  general  conduct  of  their 
businesses.  Gifts,  favors,  entertainment  and 
the  like  from  parties  having  or  seeking  busi- 
ness with  the  Postal  Service  are  forbidden. 

These  and  other  provisions  underscore  the 
basic  Ideal  in  the  establishment  of  the  Poet- 
al Rate  Commission:  to  wit,  the  guarantee 
of  complete  independence  and  Integrity  in 
the  Important  field  of  poetal  rate  regula- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  on  this  subject,  when  the 
Commission  came  Into  being,  its  first  order 
of  business  was  to  establish  rules  that  would 
govern  not  only  the  relations  of  the  Com- 
mission to  those  who  practice  before  It,  but 
also  the  relationship  of  the  Commission  staff 
to  the  Commission  itself.  The  Commission 
was  well  aware  that  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  practicing  bar  have  been 
concerned  about  the  relationship  of  a  regu- 
latory agency  to  its  staff.  After  giving  the 
matter  very  serious  study,  the  Commissioa 
adopted  Rule  8  of  its  rules  of  practice  which 
prohibits  members  of  the  Commission's 
Litigation  Staff — the  lawyers  and  the  tech- 
nical assistants  who  participate  In  a  trial — 
from  participating  in  the  decisional  process. 
In  other  words,  we  have  established  a  divi- 
sion within  our  own  staff;  a  major  portion 
of  our  staff  of  lawyers,  economists,  account- 
ants and  rate  experts  are  serving  as  advisors 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  it  In  reaching 
final  determinations  as  to  rates  and  classi- 
fications; a  separate  and  distinct  staff  group 
to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel, Litigation  Division,  Including  attorneys 
on  the  Litigation  Division  staff,  together 
with  a  group  of  economists,  accountants  and 
other  rate  experts  wUl  participate  in  the 
trial  itself.  This  litigation  group  will  cross- 
examine  witnesses,  present  staff  witnesses, 
and  win  file  briefs  and  make  oral  arguments 
before  the  Commission.  They  will  not  ad- 
vise the  Commission  in  any  off-the-record 
discussions  regarding  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  substantive  as- 
pects   of    our    regulatory    effort. 

In  recent  years,  criticism  of  the  declining 
quality  of  poetal  service  has  mounted.  Con- 
gress has  been  acutely  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  efficiency  In  the  poetal  service.  Sen- 
ator McOee  paraphrased  Mark  Twain,  saying, 
"Everybody  talks  about  poor  postal  service, 
but  nobody  does  anything  about  It."  In  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  the  Congressional 
Intent  was  stated  in  Section  101 : 

"The  Poetal  Service  shall  have  as  its  basic 
function  the  obligation  to  provide  postal 
services  to  bind  the  Nation  together  through 
the  personal,  educational,  literary,  and  busi- 
ness correspondence  of  the  people.  It  shall 
provide  prompt,  reliable,  and  efficient  serv- 
ices to  patrons  in  all  areas  and  shall  render 
postal  services  to  all  communities  .  .  ." 

Advocates  of  postal  reform  hoped  that  the 
Act  would  establish  a  sound  legal  basis  for 
an  efficient  postal  service,  divorced  from 
politics,  modernized  and  operated  by  effec- 
tive management  An  integral  aspect  of  re- 
form was  the  Institution  of  a  business-like 
standard — one  that  we  as  businessmen  can 
truly  appreciate,  namely  that  the  postal  sys- 
tem should,  in  the  space  of  ten  years  or  less, 
earn  revenue  substantially  sufficient  to  pay 
for  Its  costs  of  operation,  with  Federal  ap- 
propriations only  for  certain  limited  subsi- 
dized services.  The  Postal  Rate  Conunlssion 
has  an  essential  role  in  bringing  about  this 
Congressional  objective.  The  matter  of  set- 
ting fair  and  equitable  rates  that  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  Congres- 
sional objectives  Is  certainly  a  fundamental 
factor. 

Our  statute  directs  us  to  formulate  rules 
and  procedures  patterned  after  those  gen- 
erally followed  by  other  regulatory  agencies: 
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We  are  governed  by  the  applicable  portions 
of  the  Administrative  F'rocedure  Act; 

We  are  authorized  to  provide  for  advance 
discovery  of  evidence; 

We  require  parties  to  submit  prepared  tes- 
timony and  exhibits  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing; 

We  are  making  use,  and  we  hope  It  Is  ef- 
fective use,  of  prehearing  conferences  to  de- 
tine  issues  and  to  eliminate  duplicative  evi- 
dence. 

We  are  drawing  upon  the  experience  of 
other  regulatory  agencies  in  order  to  move 
along  at  the  fastest  pace  compatible  with 
due  process.  These  are  all  technical  points 
that  win  Interest  your  attorneys  far  more 
than  they  will  interest  you,  but  I  mention 
them  to  give  you  the  assurance  that  we  all 
are  using  every  known  regulatory  device  to 
assure  expeditious,  honest,  fair  hearings, 
and  final  determination. 

This  arrangement  for  rate-making  through 
the  hearing  process  by  an  Independent  regu- 
latory agency  Invites  a  comparison  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  with  other  adminis- 
trative agencies.  In  some  respects  there  are 
similarities,  but  there  are  also  differences. 
Our  primary  task  is  to  act  upon  requests  for 
postal  rates  and  related  matters  such  as 
classification  of  mall.  In  this  respect,  we  are 
not  unlike  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  in  their  rate-mak- 
ing functions. 

Congress  has  set  up  a  number  of  criteria 
to  govern  our  actions,  some  of  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  analogous  regulatory  situations 
and  some  of  which  it  deilyed  for  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  schedule  of  rates  Is  a 
typical   utility  commission   criterion. 

Value  of  service  is  a  standard  criterion  in 
transportation   and   utility  regulation. 

The  requirement  that  each  class  of  mall 
bear  the  direct  and  indirect  postal  costs  at- 
tributable to  that  class,  plus  a  portion  of 
other  costs  reasonably  assignable  to  such 
class,  is  an  explicit  statement  of  a  sUndard 
that  Is  Implicit  in  most  utility  regulation. 

The  degree  of  preparation  of  mall  for  de- 
livery into  the  postal  system  performed  by 
the  mailer  and  its  effect  upon  reducing  costs 
to  the  Postal  Service  is  a  factor  unique  to 
mail  service  regulation. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  significant 
statutory  factors  which  we  must  weigh  in 
establishing  rates.  The  participants  at  a 
hearing  on  poetal  rates  will  present  witnesses 
and  documentary  evidence  on  these  and  other 
relevant  factors.  Opportunity  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
and  participants  will  file  briefs  and  make 
oral  arguments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hearings,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  will  review  evidence  and 
briefs,  evsJuate  the  statutory  factors  which 
we  must  consider,  and  will  submit  a  rec- 
ommended decision  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service. 

Under  the  law,  the  Board  of  Governors 
will  then  have  certain  options.  They  may  ap- 
prove the  Commission's  decision  and  allow 
It  to  take  effect:  they  may  allow  the  de- 
cision to  take  effect  under  protest  and  seek 
judicial  review  or  reconsideration  by  the 
Commission;  or  they  may  return  it  to  the 
Commission  for  reconsideration  and  the  Is- 
.suance  of  a  further  recommended  decision. 
Following  a  further  decision  from  the  Com- 
mission, the  Governors  may  modify  the 
Commission's  recommendation,  but  only  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  These  provisions  are 
spelled  out  in  Section  3625  of  the  Act. 

An  aggrieved  party  may  file  an  appeal  in 
any  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  SUtes, 
but  It  is  Interesting  that  Congress  imposed 
certain  limitations  upon  the  appellate 
courts.  Consistent  with  their  requirement 
that  the  Commission  proceed   with   utmost 
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expedition.  Congress  required  that  the  courts 
make  such  an  appeal  a  preferred  cause  and 
expedite  Judgment  in  every  way.  The  court 
may  affirm  the  decision  or  it  may  order  that 
the  entire  matter  be  returned  for  further 
consideration;  but  the  court  may  not  modify 
the  decision. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  put  aside  the  matter 
of  rate  Increases  and  speak  for  a  moment 
about  the  Postal  Service  and  its  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  business. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  final  steps  In 
conversion  to  the  Postal  Service  take  place 
tomorrow.  But  already  some  business-type 
steps  have  been  taken.  The  selection  of  new 
postmasters  has  been  on  a  career  and  ex- 
perience basis  since  last  August.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  reduce  the  number  of  district 
headquarters  from  fifteen  to  five. 

Plans  are  underway  for  the  building  of 
specific  bulk  mall  facilities  to  handle  effi- 
ciently and  rapidly  the  mass  of  bulk  mall — 
that  Is,  the  parcels  and  circulars,  magazines 
and  so  on,  which  for  years  have  been  han- 
dled by  outmoded  methods  In  existing  post 
offices  actually  designed  to  handle  chiefly 
letter  mall. 

These  and  many  other  Improvements  In 
equipment,  organization  and  methods  should 
result  from  application  of  traditional 
American  business  methods  and  principles, 
and  ingenuity. 


THE  WILD  BLUE  YONDER 
OVER  LAOS 


HON.  DONALD  Rl  PHASER 

or    KINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day while  we  were  considering  House  Res- 
olution 492  I  spoke  about  the  air  war 
over  Laos.  I  woiild  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  July  1971  Washington  Monthly 
article,  "The  Wild  Blue  Yonder  Over 
Laos,"  by  Pred  Branfman.  It  provides 
additional  information  on  what  Branf- 
man has  described  elsewhere  as  "A  Lake 
of  Blood" — Laos. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Monthly,  July  1971) 
The  Wild  Blce  Yonder  Oveji  Laos 
(By  Fred  Branfman) 

War  is  no  longer  the  desperate  annihilat- 
ing struggle  that  it  was.  .  .  .  It  is  a  warfare 
of  limited  aims.  This  is  not  to  say  that  .  .  . 
the  conduct  of  tear  .  .  .  has  become  less  blood- 
thirsty or  more  chivalrous.  On  the  contrary. 
.  .  .  But  in  a  physical  sense  war  involves  very 
small  numbers  of  people,  mostly  highly 
trained  specialists.  The  fighting  .  .  .  takes 
place  on  the  vague  frontiers  whose  where- 
abouts the  average  man  can  only  guess  at — 
George  Orwell,  1984. 

Conventional  land  warfare.  George  Orwell 
predicted,  would  Inevitably  give  way  to  auto- 
mated war  as  military  technology  developed. 
The  war  In  Indochina  today  appears  to  be 
undergoing  such  a  transformation. 

Perhaps  unaware  of  this.  Americans  who 
watch  the  war  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
up  in  the  air.  While  most  people  believe  that 
bringing  the  troops  home  is  synonymous  with 
getting  out  of  Vietnam,  ground  troops  are 
becoming  irrelevant  to  the  vra.r  effort.  The 
real  war  has  taken  off.  The  skies  are  being 
filled  with  American  planes  as  the  land  Is 
emptied  of  Its  foot  soldiers. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  accom- 
plished nuissive  aerial  escalation,  perhaps 
more  devastating  than  President  Johnson's 
troop  buildups  of  1965.  with  minimum  public 
notice  or  concern  because  the  country  still 
thliilis  it  is  fighting  with  the  Green  Machine, 
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the  ground  army,  of  the  1960s.  But  the 
war  of  the  1970s  Is  that  of  the  Blue  Machine, 
U.S.  air  power,  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  grunts,  climbing  away  from  any  Ameri- 
can agony.  With  the  inexorable  development 
of  American  air  technology,  Indochina  Is  al- 
ready becoming  Orwell's  battlefield. 

Since  Nixon  took  office,  and  as  ground 
troops  have  been  withdrawn,  more  than  2.7 
million  tons  of  bombs,  by  Pentagon  estimate, 
have  been  dropped  on  Indochina  This  Is 
more  American  ordnance  than  was  absorbed 
by  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
during  World  War  II,  plus  the  Korean  war. 
We  are  dropping  six  million  pounds  of  bombs 
a  day,  4,000  pounds  every  minute. 

The  people  underwent  another  war:  the  air 
war.  They  learned  another  form  of  ciiHliza- 
tion:  the  holes.  We  dug  day  and  night,  the 
planes  bombed  day  and  night.  Our  village 
was  filled  loith  bomb  craters,  the  land  made 
barren.  I  grieved  very  much  to  see  my  village 
in  ruins,  my  animals  vanished,  my  crops  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  Each  day,  news  came  about 
such  and  such  a  village  being  bombed,  m.ore 
and  more  deaths  and  wounded — from  essay 
by  teenage  refugee,  Laos 

The  bombing  of  Laos  has  doubled,  erasing 
whatever  restrictions  on  striking  civilian 
targets  that  formerly  existed.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  villages  have  been  de- 
troyed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  driven  underground.  The 
Plain  of  Jars,  formerly  a  thriving  society 
of  some  50,000  people  baa  been  leveled  and 
emptied  of  its  Inhabitants. 

The  Laos  pattern  has  been  repeated  In 
Cambodia.  Numerous  towns  and  villages 
have  already  been  decimated.  As  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  January  31,  1971. 
"the  United  States  is  now  waging  a  full-dress 
air  war  across  Cambodia  [that)  now  rivals  In 
scope,  although  not  in  Intensity,  the  air  war 
in  Laos." 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  also 
resumed.  By  June  1,  air  raids  had  occurred  on 
43  days  since  the  first  of  the  year,  an  aver- 
age of  twice  a  week.  As  Randy  Floyd,  a 
Marine  pilot  who  bombed  North  Vietnam 
37  times,  put  It.  "Anywhere  in  North  Viet- 
nam is  basically  a  free  drop  zone  ...  if  you 
didn't  find  any  particular  targets  you  wanted 
to  hit,  then  normally  you'd  Just  drop  your 
bombs  wherever  you  wanted  to."  One  may  or 
may  not  accept  Hanoi  Radio  claims  that 
civilian  targets  are  constantly  struck.  But  all 
informed  American  sources  say  that  "pro- 
tective reaction"  strikes  are  going  far  beyond 
enemy  missile  sites. 

During  these  escalations,  there  has  been 
a  significant  decrease  of  U.S.  air  activity 
within  South  Vietnam,  both  because  of  the 
slowdown  in  ground  activity  there  and  be- 
cause some  500  aircraft  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Monthly  Amer- 
ican air  sorties  have  been  about  70  percent 
lower  this  year  In  South  Vietnam  than  they 
were  In  1968 

It  is  assumed,  however,  that  should  fight- 
ing flare  up  again.  American  squadrons  will 
be  returned  from  their  present  resting  loca- 
tions in  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines. 
Taiwan,  or  the  United  States — squadrons 
that  can  be  made  operational  in  three  days, 
according  to  a  Seventh  Air  Force  Information 
officer.  Most  Air  Force  personnel  I  inter- 
viewed tended  to  minimize  the  Importance 
of  the  reductions  in  Vietnam  itself. 

In  any  event,  more  than  350,000  tons  of 
bombs — 200.000  pounds  every  hour — will  be 
dropped  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Clearly, 
as  they  say  out  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  "The  name 
of  the  game  is  air." 

There  wasn't  a  night  when  we  thought  itw'd 
five  until  morning  .  .  .  never  a  morning  we 
thought  tce'd  survive  until  night.  Did  our 
children  cry?  Oh,  yes,  and  we  did  also.  I 
just  stayed  in  my  cave.  I  didn't  see  the  sun- 
light for  tuK)  years.  What  did  I  think  about? 
Oh,  1  used  to  repeat,  "please  don't  let  the 
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planet  come,  please  don't  let  the  planes  come, 
please  don't  let  the  planes  come." — refugee 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  pattern 
of  the  war  fought  on  the  »round  in  Vietnam 
will  spread  to  the  other  countries.  Actually, 
the  opposite  seema  to  be  true.  The  air  war 
in  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  a 
concurrent  exp)erlment  with  the  land  war  in 
Vietnam.  Neither  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  stopping  guerrilla  forces,  but  at 
least  the  air  war  has  a  possibility  for  surviv- 
ing the  domestic  politics  while  at  the  same 
time  delaying  communist  takeovers  In  Indo- 
china. It  Is  perhaps  the  only  solution  for  an 
Administration  that  wants  to  keep  from 
losinz  wars  abroad   and  elections  at  home. 

The  air  war  also  involves  a  change  in  the 
tactics  of  battle.  If  a  guerrilla  is  a  fish  among 
the  sea  of  the  people,  the  objective  of  the 
land  war  Is  to  remove  the  fish.  The  air  war. 
however,  drains  the  sea  It  has  paralyzed  the 
civilian  populations.  Vietnam  Is  not  the 
future  of  Laos,  but  Laoe  may  be  the  future  of 
the  war  all  over  Indochina.  The  Era  of  the 
Blue  Machine  has  arrived. 

This  is  my  daughter.  Khamphong.  She's 
three  years  old.  I  teas  fishing  tn  a  stream 
uiith  all  sei'en  of  my  children  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  1969.  Suddenly  jets  came  and  dropped 
anti-personnel  bombs  all  around.  Six  of  my 
seven  children  were  hit.  See,  you  can  still 
feel  many  pellets  in  Khamphong's  legs  and 
back.  There  tcere  no  soldiers  nearby. — 
refugees  from  Plain  of  Jars. 

For  the  last  two-and-a-half  years,  bombing 
has  been  the  heart  of  U.S.  policy.  Historians 
may  come  to  date  this  era  from  January  20. 
1969.  In  It.  war  is  waged  primarily  through 
the  aerial  bombardment  of  populated  areas. 
Heavy  bombing  of  civilian  targets  has.  of 
cjurse  occurred  during  other  wars,  and  In 
the  Vietnam  war  before  1989.  But  In  each  of 
these  cases,  the  bombing  powers  have  also 
deployed  large  numbers  of  ground  troops, 
with  the  bombing  seen  as  a  support  effort. 

What  the  &a  of  the  Blue  Machine  means 
is  no  better  illustrated  than  in  portions  of 
Laos  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  Pathei 
Lao  zones  encompass  an  area  the  size  of  New 
York  state,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
country  They  are  composed  of  3-4,000  tiny 
villages,  each  consisting  of  a  few  dozen  bam- 
boo homes,  a  p.^goda.  rice  storehouses,  a  few 
hundred  head  of  water  bufTalo,  cows,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  ducks,  and  inhabited  by  some 
of  the  poorest,  most  gentle,  rice  farmers  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Each  day  for  the  last  several  years, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  aircraft  have  been  hover- 
ing over  these  villages:  OlE,  02,  and  OVIO 
spotter  planes  at  2.000  feet;  AlE,  A26.  T26 
prop  bombers.  AC47.  AC54.  AC119,  AC130 
gunships,  flare  ships,  rescue  and  gunship 
helicopters  at  5.000  feet:  P4,  FIOO.  P105,  A7. 
B57  Jet  bombers.  Jet  reconnaissance.  EC47 
and  EC119  electronic  aircraft  at  10,000, 
KC135  super-tankers  at  20.000;  B52s  at 
30.000.  EC130  command  and  control  aircraft 
at  35,000:  and  SR71  reconnaissance  aircraft 
at  70.000  feet. 

Giant  computers,  seismic  and  acoustic 
sensors,  infra-red  devices,  and  ANAPQ108 
radar  (designed  to  see  through  trees)  have 
been  tracking  squat  Soviet-built  trucks  or 
farmers  trying  to  grow  rice  at  night:  laser- 
guided  bombs  and  TV-gulded  missiles  have 
been  loosed  on  buffalo,  trucks,  rice  store- 
houses, homes,  and  peasants  alike.  More  than 
two  million  tons  of  ordnance  have  been 
dropped.  $5-10  billion  spent. 

By  the  admission  of  American  officials 
clos-ly  associated  with  the  tear  there.  Laos 
has  been  the  most  heavily  bombed  country  m 
the  history  of  aerial  warfare. — The  Washing- 
ton Post.  May  23.  1971 

Hundreds  of  case  histories  of  bombing 
casualties  have  been  recorded  on  film  and 
tape  in  the  refugee  camps.  Several  thousand 
refugees,    several     hundred    defectors,    and 
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Western  observers  who  have  visited  these 
zones  all  repwrt  constant  bombing  of  towns 
and  villages  and  widespread  destruction. 

Each  one  of  the  refugees  Interviewed  from 
both  northern  and  southern  Laos  8«ld  that 
his  village  was  either  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  American  bombers  while  he  still 
resided  there,  or  that  beginning  in  1989  the 
planes  came  "like  the  birds,"  as  one  old  man 
put  It,  "and  the  bombs  fell  like  the  rain." 

All  refugees  and  defectors  say  the  guerrilla 
soldiers  avoided  the  villages,  neither  bivou- 
acking In  them  nor  storing  arms  and  am- 
munition In  them.  All  say  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  csisualltles  from  the  bombing 
were  civilian  and  not  military,  as  the  soldiers 
were  out  In  the  forest  and  could  not  be 
found 

A  signlflcantly  high  number  of  casualties 
are  children  and  old  people.  When  asked  why, 
refugees  explain  that  the  children  like  to 
■play  around"  too  much  and  get  caught  In 
the  open  and.  confused  with  terror,  do  not 
make  It  to  the  holes  Old  people  "often  could 
not  hear  well  or  could  not  run  fast  enough," 
one  chief  of  a  Plain  or  Jars  sub-district  ex- 
plained. He  also  said  that  most  of  the  casual- 
ties were  due  to  anti-personnel  bombs 
dropped  In  or  near  the  villages,  but  that 
napalm,  fragmentation  bombs,  and  500- 
pound  bombs  were  also  frequently  dropped. 
During  1969  about  45  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple, mostly  old  people  and  women,  never  left 
their  trenches  or  caves  at  all  They  were  too 
afraid  The  others  would  go  out  and  do  their 
work  If  they  didn't  hear  the  planes  coming" 

Various  press  reports  suggest  that  the  same 
kind  of  t>omblng  Is  going  on  In  guerrilla-con- 
trolled zones  of  Cambodia.  Population  esti- 
mates for  these  zones  begin  at  one  million. 
The  air  war  is  still  relatively  new  there,  and 
as  a  result,  refugees  who  have  lived  for  long 
periods  of  time  in  guerrilla  areas  have  not 
yet  come  into  friendly  regions.  But  private 
interviews  with  Informed  American  sources 
indicate  that  the  bombing  of  civilian  targets 
in  Cambodia  is  as  extensive  as  In  Laos 

One  of  the  most  heavily  bombed  areas  has 
been  the  Plain  of  Jars,  located  in  northeast- 
ern Laos  and  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
since  1964  If  Khe  Sanh  and  My  Lai  were  the 
symbols  of  American  ground  Intervention 
during  the  1960s,  the  Plain  Is  the  s>Tnbol  of 
the  automated  war  of  the  1970s. 

On  the  Plain,  once  Laos'  most  prosperous 
area,  there  were  no  American  ground  combat 
troops  As  former  Ambaseaulor  W.  H.  Sullivan 
told  the  U.S.  Senate  in  April,  1971,  the  area 
was  not  related  to  the  security  of  .American 
ground  forces  In  South  Vietnam  American- 
supported  Asian  troops  were  likewise  doing 
little  lighting  there. 

George  Chapclier.  a  Belgian  U.N  advisor, 
has  described   what  occurred:    ".      .  In   1969 

.  .  Jet  planes  came  dally  and  destroyed  all 
stationary  structures  Nothing  was  left  stand- 
ing. The  villagers  lived  in  trenches  and  holes 
or  in  caves.  They  only  farmed  at  night  In  the 
last  phase,  bombings  were  aimed  at  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  the  material  basis  of 
the  civilian  society.  " 

In  September,  1969,  CIA-supported  Meo 
troops  went  in  and  took  out  the  remnants  of 
what  remained.  Some  25,000  refugees  were 
removed. 

The  Plain  of  Jars  Is  today  a  deserted  waste- 
land 

Sure,  some  of  the  villages  get  bombed, 
there's  no  other  way  to  fight  a  war  out  here, 
for  God's  sake  It's  a  war.  and  the  civilians 
have  to  suffer.  We  did  it  at  Cherbourg,  didnt 
we'' — L.  Hafner.  Deputy  Director.  USAID' 
Laos.  January  4.  1971 

All  refugees  talk  about  the  bombing.  They 
don't  like  \it\.  But  even  if  you  found  an  ex- 
ample m  which  It  was  proven  conclusively 
that  houses  were  bombed,  so  whaf — J.  Wil- 
hamson.  USAID  refugee  relief  chief.  Vienti- 
ane. February  2.  1971. 

While  American  officials  concede  that  vil- 
lages are   frequently   bombed,   they   tend   to 
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attribute  this  to  Air  Force  "stupidity,"  "con- 
fusion," or  ■overkill."  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  American  policymakers  also 
share  the  responsibility.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dennis  J.  DooUn  has 
testified  to  Congress  that  In  Laos  "all  United 
States  operations.  Including  our  air  opera- 
tions, are  controlled  by  the  U.S.  ambassador." 

All  Indications  are  that  the  American  am- 
bassador has  approved  strikes  against  civilian 
targets  In  Pathet  Lao  zones  As  Robert  Shap- 
len  has  written  in  Foreign  Affairs,  an  Ameri- 
can goal  has  been  to  "destroy  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  in  Pathet  Lao  areas,"  in  an 
attempt  to  weaken  the  communists'  stronger 
ground  army  by  depriving  it  of  Indigenous 
food  supplies,  disrupting  communications, 
killing  off  potential  recruits  or  pwrters,  de- 
moralising the  civilian  population,  and  caus- 
ing a  refugee  flow  to  friendly  zones. 

Informed  sources  Indicate  that  this  has 
largely  been  due  to  pressure  from  the  CIA. 
which  Is  heavily  Involved  In  targeting  Amer- 
ican bombing  strikes  in  Laos.  The  CIA  has  Its 
own  photo-reconnaissance  team,  reconnais- 
sance aircraft,  and  ground  observers  In 
Pathet  Lao  zones.  Together  with  Air  Force 
personnel,  CIA  representatives  participate  in 
weekly  meetings  at  Udorn  Air  Force  Base  tn 
Thailand  to  draw  up  target  listings. 

Largely  because  of  its  direction  of  the 
Armee  Clandestine,  an  Indigenous  paramili- 
tary force,  the  CIA,  sources  say,  has  consist- 
ently placed  Inhabited  villages  on  the  target 
list  in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  Pathet  Lao. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the  American  em- 
bassy has  taken  few  steps  to  enforce  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  {military  rules  of  war- 
fare that  prohibit  attacks  on  civilians).  To 
this  day.  only  one  Junior  Forelg^n  Service  offi- 
cer has  been  assigned  to  check  proffered  tar- 
kjet  listings  Virtually  no  mechanism  has 
been  established  to  monitor  strikes,  and 
there  are  no  known  Instances  of  disciplinary 
action  being  taken  against  pilots  for  bomb- 
ing civilian  targets  in  Pathet  Lao  zones,  al- 
though a  few  have  t>een  punished  for  strikes 
on  friendly  villages 

Now  the  cabinet  is  in  deep  discussion  of 
a  series  of  proposals  by  General  Henri 
Navarre,  commander  in  chief  in  Indochina, 
that  the  war  be  increasingly  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese  themselves,  permitting 
France  to  reduce  the  burden  on  its  man- 
power  and   economy. — Life,   August   3.   1953. 

The  bombing  of  villages  results  most 
fundamentally  from  a  25-year-long  American 
refusal  to  allow  guerrilla  forces  to  come  to 
pKJwer  in  Indochina. 

Richard  Nixon's  first  public  admission  on 
April  17,  1971,  that  withdrawal  hinges  on 
keeping  a  noncommunlst  government  ex- 
plains the  reliance  on  bombing 

For  Asian  ground  armies  alone  will  hardly 
accomplish  what  550.000  American  troops 
could  no:  The  ARVN.  whatever  Its  im- 
provement in  the  last  five  years,  remains 
riddled  with  corruption,  elitism,  and  p)oorIy 
motivated  conscripts  As  their  raping,  looting 
and  Indiscriminate  shelling  of  towns  has 
shown  in  Cambodia,  they  have  yet  to  master 
the  most  elemental  rules  of  ground  warfare 
in  Indochina  Their  failures  in  Laos,  and 
their  loss  of  54  posts  In  the  paclried^'  Mekong 
Delta  during  the  first  four  months  of  1971, 
lijive   surprised   few  old   Indochina   hands. 

The  Lon  Nol  army,  although  its  soldiers' 
courage  is  often  admirable,  has  made  little 
headway,  even  with  ARVN  help  The 
guerrillas  now  control  from  60  t£>  70  per  cent 
of  Cambodia 

The  Royal  Lao  Army  and  CIA-directed 
Armee  Clandestine  in  Laos  are  even  weaker. 
With  the  communist  capture  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  in  May  of  this  year,  the  Royal  Lao 
government  now  controls  little  more  than 
the  major  towns. 

And  the  Royal  Thai  Armv  is  something  of  a 
standing  Joke  In  South  Vietnam  Assigned 
to  guard  one  corner  of  Long  Blnh  base.  Its 
major    accomplishment    to    date    has    tyeen 
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mastering    the    complexities    of    the    black 
market. 

At  this  writing,  Asian  troops  are  essen- 
tially playing  a  supplemental  role:  serving 
as  live  bait  to  lure  the  enemy  out  into  the 
open  for  the  bombers,  as  in  the  February, 
1971,  Laotian  invasion:  searching  for  enemy 
supplies,  as  m  the  A  Shau  valley;  taking 
out  refugees,  as  on  the  Plain  of  Jars:  and 
guarding  the  major  bases  and  towns.  In  any 
case,  we  risk  VietnamizMion  because  we  do 
not  have  to  rely  on  it   We  rely  on  the  bombs. 

Me  Ou  was  59  when  she  died  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1969.  Ii  wa-s  a  cold  day  and  she  de- 
eded to  le.ive  the  trench  about  3  p.m.  to  get 
sime  clothing  for  herself  and  the  children. 
The  Jets  bombed  while  she  was  In  the  house 
She  was  burned  alive. — Me  Ou's  son-in-law. 
Plain  of  Jars 

Domestic  pressures  generated  by  the 
ground  war  have  also  played  a  part  in  the 
shift  to  air.  The  Vietnam  ground  war  costs 
more  in  money  and  in  lives.  The  American 
people  will  not  continue  to  pay  the  price 
that  has  already  come  to  $100  billion  spent, 
50,000  dead,  300,000  wounded — nor  will  the 
troops,  who  are  now  in  grassy-headed  revolt. 

The  air  war,  however,  provides  few  such 
problems.  Although  Its  cost  Is  considerable, 
probably  over  $10  billion  annually,  much  of 
the  money  used  for  upkeep  of  air  bases  and 
development  of  new  aerial  technology  would 
be  spent  even  without  the  air  war. 

Charles  Schultze.  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estimates  that  costs 
above  normal  upkeep  of  bases  and  produc- 
tion of  aircraft  are  $2-3  billion  for  1972. 
And  more  Important,  U.S.  casualties  are  min- 
imal from  the  air.  American  pilots,  freed 
from  the  discomforts  of  the  ground  war,  and 
rarely  seeing  the  people  they  kill,  tend  to 
raise  fewer  questions. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  Informa- 
tion about  the  air  war  Is  as  ethereal  as  the 
atmosphere  itself.  It  can  be  kept  far  from 
public  and  congressional  consciousness:  and. 
since  there  are  no  tales  of  atrocities  and 
few  picture  of  the  bombing,  domestic  re- 
action to  Its  more  questionable  moral  aspects 
is  muted. 

The  U.S.  public  Is  generally  unaware  of 
the  massive  bombing  In  Laos,  for  example. 
Newsmen  have  not  been  permitted  to  go  out 
on  bombing  raids  over  Laos,  although  they 
can  go  over  South  Vietnam.  They  have  usu- 
ally not  been  allowed  to  interview  the  Ameri- 
can air  attache  In  Vientiane  or  the  pilots 
bombing  Laos  from  Thailand.  When  asked. 
official  spokesmen  merely  deny  that  civilian 
targets  are  bombed,  and  almost  all  informa- 
tion is  classified  beyond  public  reach. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  what  free- 
dom an  air  war  allows  the  government  oc- 
curred In  November,  1968.  when  criticism 
of  the  well-publicized  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  reached  Its  peak.  President  John- 
son halted  the  bombing,  a  move  still  re- 
garded by  the  antiwar  forces  as  one  of  the 
few  Important  victories  of  tbe  peace  move- 
ment. 

But  the  bombing  never  stopped.  It  Just 
shifted  to  northern  Laos,  leading  to  far 
greater  destruction  of  villages  than  occurred 
In  North  Vietnam.  There  was  no  public  reac- 
tion, however.  Neither  the  people,  nor  their 
congressmen,   even   knew   it  had   happened. 

In  August.  1969.  the  jets  bombed  Nang  Pha 
Sii.  my  daughter-in-law.  was  in  a  trench.  A 
bomb  landed  nearby,  killing  her  father  and 
wounding  her  mother  and  two  other  villagers 
She  was  killed,  shielding  her  year-old  baby 
with  her  body  Soldiers?  Oh.  they  didn't  come 
near  the  villages  They  knew  they'd  be 
bombed — Nang  Pha  Sii's  mother-in-law. 
Plain  of  Jars. 

The  opportunities  the  bombing  provides  for 
developing  and  testing  sophisticated  weap- 
onry is  another  factor  leading  to  its  con- 
tinuation. While  a  foot  soldier  can  support 
Just  so  much  new  technology  on  his  back. 
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the  air  war  provides  a  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
all  the  gadgetrj-  of  the  nviclear  age. 

This  is  seen  as  giving  us  important  ad- 
vantages over  our  adversaries  The  Russians 
are  going  nuts  over  what  we're  learning  out 
here.  They're  dying  that  they  can't  test  their 
stuff  out  "  explained  one  happy  pilot  ai 
Danang  Air  Force  Base  last  November 

Later  on.  the  pilot  added  one  of  the  stand- 
ard comments  heard  on  Air  Force  bases  iii 
I..dochina  "It  may  sound  trite,  but  it  s  the 
only  war  we've  got.  Do  you  realize  this  is  the 
o.ily  place  in  the  world  right  now  where  you 
can  drop  live  bombs?" 

Although  the  iiumber  of  ba.^e..  ha.i  de- 
creased by  four  in  1970  Pacific  Air  Force  in- 
stallations -ttill  stretch  from  Hawaii  to  Thai- 
land. The  command's  area  of  re.-<ponsibility 
covers  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face's surf  cr — an  area  with  a  population  of 
more  than  one-billion  people  living  under  th.'c 
flags  of  27  nations.  Pacific  Air  Forces  ha'^ 
justly  earned  the  title  "Guardians  of  the  Pa- 
cific."— Air  Force  magazine  May  1971. 

Only  as  one  drives  past  the  paddy  fields  and 
samlor  drivers  onto  an  American  air  base  iii 
Indochina  does  one  begin  to  appreciate  Just 
how  awesome  a  military  force  the  Blue  ma- 
chine is. 

Miles  of  roads  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  (an  airman  perhaps  apocryphally  is  said 
to  have  measured  the  roads  on  Korat  Air 
Force  Base  and  found  that  there  were  enough 
for  a  two-lane  highway  to  Peking  and  back) 
There  are  thousands  of  pre-fab  structures 
quonset  huts,  trailers,  tents,  wooden  and 
cement  buildings;  acres  of  hospitals,  com- 
missaries, canteens,  nightclubs,  restaurants, 
swimming  pools,  barracks,  gasoline  pumps, 
garages,  buses,  trucks.  Jeeps,  radios,  radar  In- 
stallations, warehouses,  offices,  and  hangars: 
millions  of  gallons  of  fuel  on  the  ■fuel 
farm";  cloeed-circult  TV  and  radio  and  giant 
movie  theaters. 

Thousands  of  American  and  Asian  person- 
nel drive,  scurry,  loll  about;  pUots.  radio  op- 
erators, mechanics,  t>omb-loaders.  fuse-In- 
stallers, "fuel  fanners,"  gas-pump  operators, 
drivers,  electricians,  carpenters,  janitors  doc- 
tors, medical  orderlies,  lawyers,  chaplains, 
cooks.  MPs.  guards,  loaders,  stackers,  waiters, 
"hooch-glrU."  secretaries,  clerks,  information 
ofHcers,  launderers.  photo  interpreters,  gun- 
ners, navigators,  men  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  the  Air  FVirce,  Navy,  Marines,  Army,  Air 
America,  Continental  Air  Service,  and  Pan 
American  and  Northwest  airlines. 

And  then  there  are  the  planes  constantly 
taxiing,  taking  off,  flying  landing — sleek 
squat,  giant.  Uny,  sliver,  camouflage-green. 

And  finally,  of  course,  the  ordnance. 

There  are  five  such  installations  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  some  40.000  American  airmen: 
five  in  Thailand,  with  25.000  airmen:  four 
to  six  aircraft  carriers  operating  in  and  out 
of  the  Quit  of  Tonkin,  with  some  10-30.000 
personnel;  and  a  dozen  smaller  American-di- 
rected bases  throughout  Indochina  for  in- 
digenous air  forces. 

These  installations  are.  of  course,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Blue  Machine.  A  logistics 
network  stretching  through  18  major  air 
bases  in  the  Pacific  back  to  112  In  the  United 
States  provides  the  men  and  planes  necessary 
to  keep  the  bombs  falling. 

I'm  as  liberal,  as  much  for  peace  as  anyone 
else.  But  war  is  not  a  pretty  thing.  In  a 
guerrilla  war,  the  civilians  are  going  to  pay 
a  price.  War  has  now  progressed  to  a  point 
where  you're  going  to  bomb  civilian  targets 
and  that's  it.  I'll  be  frank.  I'm  trained  to  kill 
people.  I  don't  like  it  particularly.  But  when 
the  time  comes.  I'm  prepared  to  do  it."-'  - 
American  F4  pilot.  Saigon,  November  14.  1970. 

The  Image  of  the  Air  Force  that  most 
Americans  grew  up  with  was  embodied  in  the 
fighter  pilot.  We  still  think  in  terms  of  World 
War  II  movies:  blue-eyed,  blond-haired 
young  men  soaring  into  the  sky  to  defend  God 
and  country  against  the  heathen  Kruut  or 
Jap. 
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The  Air  Force  itself  is  still  modeled  after 
this  tradition.  The  P4  and  F105  Jets,  which 
have  done  most  of  the  bombing  in  Indochina, 
are  designed  as  fighters,  not  bombers.  The 
training  emphasis  for  pilots  is  still  on  the 
techniques  cf  aerial  combat,  the  need  to 
establish    air  superiority" 

The  pilots  have  fought  few  aerial  duels  in 
Indochina,  however  And  bombing  vil- 
lages Just  hasn't  been  the  same  thing  As 
lonf;  as  bombing  went  on  in  Vietnam  morale 
remained  high  The  relatively  significant 
number  of  military  targets,  the  heavy  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  North  Vietnam  satisfied  the 
pilots'  need  for  a  challenge  And  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  goal  of  providing  air  support  for 
the  550.000  American  troops  on  the  ground 
seemed  worthy  enough.  As  one  pilot  ex- 
plained. "Bombing  for  troops  in  combat  is  the 
most  satisfying.  It's  really  great  to  have  them 
tell  you  afterwards.  'We'd  have  been  overrun 
if  you  hadn't  come  '  I  really  like  working  with 
people." 

With  the  switch  to  bombing  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, the  raison  d  etre  of  the  Air  Force  seems 
to  have  disappeared.  Antiaircraft  fire  Is  rela- 
tively light.  Plane  losses  in  Laos  have  aver- 
aged four  a  month  for  the  last  year,  for 
example,  compared  to  20  a  month  in  North 
Vietnam  during  1965-68  There  are  no  Ameri- 
can units  to  support  There  are  few  large 
bridges,  factories,  or  other  targets  which 
seem  worth  hitting. 

Pilot:  Our  500-pound  nape  cannisters  are 
newer,  they  have  a  better  dupcrjoi  pattern 
than  the  older  1,000-pounders. 

Information  officer:  Hey,  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  talk  atMut  the  napalm. 

Pilot:  No .  Why  not? 

Information  ofJiceT:  Well,  you  know  those 
college  kids.  Pretty  soon  they're  going  to  put 
poor  Dow  Chemical  out  of  business.  Tfou're 
not  supposed  to  talk  about  it  to  the  press. 

Pilot:  Well,  it  seems  pretty  ridiculo-us  to 
me  that  people  can  be  so  emotional  about 
how  you  kill  people.  What's  so  bad  about 
nape  anyway? — conversation  at  Danang  Air 
Force  Base.  November  1970. 

The  pilots  themselves  tend  to  be  an  odd 
combination  of  hot  rodder  and  technocrat. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  spwnd  a  good  deal  of 
time  discussing  the  technical  details  of  their 
work  and  take  It  quite  seriously.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  as  one  pilot  says,  "Pilots  are  more  Im- 
mature than  most  clvUlans  their  age.  They 
sort  of  like  to  play  cowboya  and  Indiana. 
That's  p»rt  of  the  attraction  of  being  a  pilot. '■ 
On  a  visit  to  Danang  Air  F^orce  Base,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  sharks'  teeth  and  mouths 
painted  on  the  noses  of  tbe  F4s.  "It's  good  for 
morale,"  a  pilot  explained  proudly. 

Pllou  tend  to  get  restless  without  a  chal- 
lenge. This  has  led  to  increasing  frustration 
with  tbeir  role  in  tbe  last  two-and-a-half 
years.  One  pilot  explained,  "You  go  up  over 
Laos  and  It's  Just  not  that  satisfying.  All 
you're  doing  is  bombing  roads  and  Inanimate 
objects.  But  even  that's  more  exciting  than 
South  Vietnam.  In  Laos  at  least  you  get  some 
antiaircraft  fire." 

Such  problems  were  Illustrated  in  a  long 
interview  with  several  F4  pilots  at  Danang 
In  November,  1970.  Conversation  for  the  first 
several  hours,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  was 
rather  dry  and  technical.  Discussion  focused 
on  the  capabilities  of  different  aircraft  and 
kind  of  ordnance,  weapons-delivery  systems, 
and  navigational  problems. 

At  one  point,  however,  the  pilots  were 
asked  if  they  got  any  feedback  on  pecple 
killed  in  action  as  a  result  of  their  raids.  As 
pilot  explained:  'You^ve  hit  on  a  rather  sore 
the  men  in  the  room  began  to  chuckle,  one 
point,  you  know.  You  could  say  there's  kind 
of  a  controversy  between  us  and  the  grunts 
on  that  subject."  He  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  pilots  felt  that  the  foot  sol- 
diers were  taking  credit  for  aerially-Inflicted 
casualties. 

ITie  pilots  grew  gradually  more  and  more 
indignant  as  they  told  perscnal  anecdotes  of 
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having  been  "robbed"  of  "kills."  A  tjrplcal 
example  was  given  by  the  pilot  who  ex- 
ploded. "One  day  we  went  in  over  a  North 
Vietnamese  military  camp  on  top  cf  a  moun- 
tain. It  was  right  out  in  the  open,  so  we 
could  see  It  and  everything.  We  plastered  the 
place,  napalm.  SOO-pounders.  the  works.  I 
know  we  had  kills,  you  could  see  people 
running  all  over  the  place,  buildings  burn- 
ing There  was  no  way  for  there  to  be  no 
KIA.  But  do  you  know  what  happened''  The 
grunts  came  In  and  reported  25  enemy  killed 
by  ground  Are.  All  they  did  was  shoot  their 
Ml 68  into  the  corpses  and  then  claim  they'd 
killed  them.  The  nerve.  Can  you  Imagine''" 

Such  haggling  over  body  counts  d^es  not, 
of  course,  satisfy  the  pilots'  competitive 
urges.  And  though  they  try  to  compensate  by 
striving  to  win  the  "Ounflghter  of  the 
Month"  award — based  on  percentage  of 
bombs  dropped  In  the  target  area — it  hardly 
suffices  As  one  P4  pilot  said,  "Bombing  the 
North  really  keepis  morale  up  Every  man 
likes  to  feel  that  he's  an  adventurer.  I'll  tell 
you.  It's  exciting  to  come  down  the  chute 
with  the  flak  flying  all  around  you.  The 
general  attitude  around  here  is  'let's  keep  the 
war  going.  It's  dying  '  " 

.  our  air  activities  are  governed  by 
strict  Rules  of  Engagement  and  Operations 
Authorities  designed  to  minimize  civilian 
casualties. — Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Doolin,  Kennedy  hearings.  May,  1970. 

.  .  the  l/nited  States  Air  Force  contri- 
tfution  was  limited  to  striking  at  [military 
targets]  .  ..  it  teas  the  policy  not  to  attack 
populated  areas. — former  Ambassador  W.  H. 
Sullivan.  Symington  hearing$.  fall  1969. 

The  pilots'  IndllTerence  to  the  air  cam- 
paign In  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  a  major 
factor  in  the  constant  strikes  against  vil- 
lages. As  one  pilot  who  has  bombed  in  both 
northern  and  southern  Laos  explains  It. 
"Sure,  we're  supposed  to  follow  the  Rules  of 
Engagement,  like  not  bombing  within  500 
meters  of  an  active  village.  But  all  of  these 

rules  and  regulations  dont  mean when 

you  have  a  guy  In  an  aircraft.  Nlnety-flve 
per  cent  of  the  guys  have  no  qualms  about 
dropping  bombs  anywhere.  Very  few  dlfferen- 
ttatc  where  the  hell  they  bomb." 

The  bombing  of  civilians  Is  also  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  pilots  cannot  easily  locate 
military  targets  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  The 
guerrillas  move  through  the  forest  at  night 
in  small  groups.  There  are  no  munitions 
factories  or  exposed  military  camps,  and 
arms  depots  are  hidden  underground.  And 
since  the  targets  that  are  traceable,  such  as 
trucks,  are  of  minor  Importance,  pilots  tend 
not  to  risk  bombing  from  lower  altitudes 
"When  you  go  down  in  Laos,  you  dont  face 
a  very  bright  future."  an  F4  pilot  said,  "and 

frankly.  I'm  Just  not  going  to  risk  my  

for    a truck."    From    higher    up. 

especially  in  the  monsoon  season,  the  bomb- 
ing takes  place  without  the  pilot  ever  see- 
ing the  ground  l>elow.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  one  pilot  estimated  that  only  one  of 
ten  bombs  generally  falls  anywhere  near  the 
target.  Many  of  these  bombs  fall  on  vil- 
lages, for.  In  places  like  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
most  villages  are  located  on  or  near  the  road. 
•■When  you  have  to  bomb  trucks  one  by  one, 
you're  going  to  kill  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  civilians,"  one  pilot  says. 

Pilots  who  cannot  locate  any  targets  are 
discouraged  from  wasting  their  bombs  by 
dumping  them  at  sea  or  in  unoccupied  forest 
"The  pilot  who  doesn't  get  rid  of  his  cad- 
nance  somehow."  a  pilot  says.  "Is  a  rare  ex- 
ception" So  they  end  up  striking  the  only 
thing  they  can  see  from  the  air — villages. 

Nixon  Administration  officials,  as  did  those 
in  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tions, say  that  never  before  has  svx:h  care 
been  taken  to  spare  civilians  in  bombing 
raids.— George  Wilson,  The  Washington  Port. 
April,  1971 

Another   factor   leading  to  low  Air  Force 
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morale  has  been  the  military  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  bombing 

The  major  success  claimed  for  the  bomb- 
ing by  the  Pentagon  is  that  It  destroys  seven 
of  eight  trucks  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  This  appears  to  be  more  a  reflec- 
tion of  what  some  of  us  call  the  "Lefl  Syn- 
drome." however,  than  reality 

Arnle  LefT.  an  Air  P.orce  doctor  at  Udorn 
B.ise  in  Thailand,  achieved  some  local  fame 
during  the  great  Gonorrhea  Crisis  in  the  fall 
of  1969  Charged  with  controH'.ng  venereal 
disease  for  Udorn's  airmen.  Lefl  was  In- 
structed by  his  hospital  commander  to  get 
the  rate  below  one  case  per  1 .000  men  per 
day  for  the  month  of  December.  1969  Trying 
his  best,  the  good  doctor  lectured,  charted 
and  examined.  But.  alas,  the  rate  w:ts  still 
1  5  A  hospital  superior  ordered  him  to  lower 
the  figures  anyway  Although  he  refused, 
I^eff  later  found  It  c-immon  practice  else- 
where for  rates  to  be  finagled  Incensed.  LefT 
asks.  "If  they'd  change  gonorrhea  rates,  what 
else  would  they  falsify?" 

All  available  evidence  suggest?*  that  they 
falsify  the  high  "truck-kill"  ratio. 

No  less  an  authority  than  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  after  all.  re- 
vealed in  the  fall  of  1968  that  bombing  raids 
on  the  Ho  Cht  Mlnh  Trail  had  reduced  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  by  no  more  than 
10-15  per  cent 

Subsequent  events  seem  to  bear  this 
analysis  out-  communist  siiccesses  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  in  Pebriiar>- 
1971.  the  uncovering  of  supply  complexes  In 
the  A  Shau  Valley  In  May.  1971:  significant 
guerrilla  advances  in  southern  Laos  during 
the  same  month:  the  ongoing  communist 
military  success  In  Cambodia  despite  the 
closing  of  Slhanoukvllle  port.  All  this  sug- 
gests that  however  many  trucks  are  being 
destroyed  from  the  air.  communist  forces  are 
suffering  few  serioxis  supply  problems 

My   tcay   of   killing  people  is  better   than 
their  way.  The  Pathet  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  a  plague    We  have  to  eliminate  them 
They   have   no   regard    for   human   life — F4 
pilot.  Danang,  November  29.  1970. 

Despite  the  InefSclency  of  the  bombing, 
there  is  lltUe  likelihood  that  it  will  be  halted. 

TTie  Air  Force  arg^ues  strongly  that  bomb- 
ing has  been  most  successful  Even  where  It 
admits  limited  failure,  as  for  example  In  the 
inability  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  halt  the  flow  of  supplies  Into  the  South,  it 
ascribes  this  to  improper  constraints  placed 
on  it  by  civilians. 

As  one  F4  pilot  put  It.  "Targeting  for  air 
war  North  was  done  by  Washington.  This 
gives  the  enemy  the  advantage  The  whole 
problem  comes  from  Kennedy's  flexible  re- 
sponse" idea.  Tou  hit  me  on  the  foot.  I  hit  you 
on  the  ankle  Tou  hit  me  on  the  knee,  I  hit 
you  on  the  shin.  But  It  doesn't  work  If  you 
hit  me  on  the  foot,  I  should  slug  you  with  a 
club  and  put  you  out  of  commission 

"I'm  not  saying  we  were  right.  Let's  face  it, 

we   Just   attacked   the But   when    we 

did  decide  to  bomb   them,  we  should   have 
kicked  the out  of  them" 

Some  critics  see  an  element  of  cynicism  in 
continued  Air  Force  claims  of  success.  They 
suggest  that  they  are  produced  to  Justify 
more  money  from  Congress,  and  more  weap- 
ons development 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  In  this, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel are  by  and  large  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  bombing  has  l>een  effective,  not  because 
it  has  cut  off  supply  lines,  but  because  it  has 
made  the  enemy  "pay  a  price"  for  his  con- 
quests. Guerrillas  In  Indochina,  it  is  argued, 
are  an  implacable  force  bent  on  military  vic- 
tory, and  whatever  we  do  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  them  is  Justifiable. 

This  tear  from  the  pilot's  standpoint  is  a 
very  impersonal  one,  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve the  goals  that  the  government  pre- 
scribes for  us  Most  of  the  pilots  fust  go  along 
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and  figure,  well,  it's  a  job.  You  fly.  You  see 
flak  at  night.  That's  about  as  close  to  tear  as 
we  get  Sometimes  you  get  shot  down,  but 
you  dont  sec  any  of  the  explosions.  You  can 
look  back  and  see  'em,  but  you  don't  see  any 
of  the  blood  or  any  of  the  fleah.  You  go  out, 
fly  your  mistion.  you  come  back  to  your  air- 
conditioned  liooch  and  drink  beer  or  what- 
ever Youre  not  in  contact  with  it. — Randy 
Floyd.  Marine  Corps  pilot 

The  increasing  automation  of  the  American 
military  effort  in  Indochina  will  have  an  Im- 
pact extending  far  beyond  that  unhappy  re- 
piop  Cue  of  its  far-reaching  ramifications  Is 
the  change  it  Is  bringing  to  the  psychology 
of  warf.ire. 

It  IS  not  only  that  few  of  the  Laotian  or 
Cambodian  peasants  presently  living  under 
the  bombing  have  no  idea  what  an  American 
is,  why  the  United  States  Is  bombing  them — 
it  is  also  that  few  of  the  .Americans  Involved 
in  the  air  war  have  ever  seen  a  Laotian  or 
Cambodian 

Navigators  plot  bombing  raids  on  coordi- 
nates, not  villages:  pilots  pull  levers  from 
ihoasaiids  of  feel  up.  not  triggers  at  human 
forms  100  yards  away:  photo  Interpreters 
see  bomb  craters  and  destroyed  "enemy  struc- 
tures." not  headless  children  or  napalmed 
grandmothers:  a  Stinger  pilot — whose  ma- 
chine can  put  a  bullet  every  square  foot  In 
an  area  the  size  of  a  football  field — stares 
ahead  Into  the  Inky  darkness,  periodically 
firing  when  two  pips  on  his  computer  coin- 
cide. Any  corpses  below  lie  far  from  his 
consciousness. 

And  those  fev  Americans  who  do  know 
Laotians  or  Cambodians  express  little  but 
warmth  and  affection  for  them.  The  past  and 
present  American  ambaissadors  to  Laos,  for 
example,  both  speak  frequently — and  no 
doubt  sincerely — of  their  deep  admiration 
for  Its  people.  Neither  has  shown  any  notice- 
able discomfort  as  they  wander  through  Lao- 
tian refugee  camps,  chatting  and  smiling 
with  people  against  whom  they  had  earlier 
approved  tx>mbing  raids. 

In  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  war  is 
gradually  becoming  a  technical  exercise,  be- 
reft of  malice  or  rancor,  an  elemental  expres- 
sion of  the  art  of  killing.  Men  are  increasingly 
freed  from  the  hatred,  doubts,  greed,  or  ra- 
tionalizations that  killing  usually  entails. 
The  Issue  of  guilt  Is  becoming  meaningless, 
conscience  irrelevant  The  pilot,  bomb-loader, 
and  the  policymaker  have  no  intention  to 
kill.  Psychologically,  therefore,  they  do  not. 

The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever 
means,  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build- 
ings which  are  undefended  is  prohibited. — 
^r(tc/c  25.  Hague  Convention  on  Land  War- 
fare, 1907. 

The  issue  of  war  crimes  Is  reduced  to 
absurdity. 

The  chief  US  nroaecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials.  Telford  Taylor,  talks  of  two 
rrinclples  which  establish  aerial  bombard- 
ment as  a  war  crime :  1 )  if  the  means  of  bom- 
bardment of  civilian  targets  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  military  value:  and  2)  if 
bombing  is  carried  out  against  civilians  In 
reprisal  for  military  acts  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

In  rural  theaters  such  as  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia, any  means  of  bombardment  would  be 
disproportionate — enemy  stores  and  soldiers 
are  not  located  In  the  villages.  Antiaircraft 
positions  are  not  located  there,  either. 

Moral'sts  may  wonder  why  an  Amt>a8sador 
Godley  continues  overseeing  tximblng  strikes 
in  Laos  while  a  Lieutenant  Calley  languishes 
In  Jail.  The  lieutenant,  after  all,  was  con- 
victed for  ItllUng  unarmed  and  unresisting 
civilians.  And  bombing  strikes  in  Laos,  for 
which  the  ambassador  bears  responsibility, 
are  killing  unarmed  and  unresisting  civilians 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  that  Is  precisely  the  point.  In  coun- 
tries such  as  Laos,  the  act  of  automated  wmr 
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itself  Is  the  war  crime.  There  are  no  Calleys 
or  Medlnas  to  accti^e. 

And  barring  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
superstate  Itself  being  vanquished,  its  policy- 
makers are  hardly  likely  to  admit  to — let 
alone  convict   themselves  of — war  crimes. 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  States  underestimate 
what  we're  up  against.  They're  just  primi- 
tive little  jungle  fighters,  sure.  But  they're 
shrewd,  good  tacticians.  They  have  equip- 
ment, too,  like  the  SAMs  up  North.  And  they 
use  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  discard,  like  tin 
cans.  They  make  fuses  out  of  them.  And 
they'll  make  a  damn  good  booby  trap  out 
of  a  couple  of  boards  and  some  nails, — F4 
pilot,  Danang  Air  Force  Base. 

As  such  a  war  continues,  ideological,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  considerations  assume 
a    secondary    role. 

Perhaps  when  the  war  began  It  was  pri- 
marily a  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munist totalitarianism,  as  conservatives  see 
it:  or  perhaps  it  was  a  conflict  between  Amer- 
ican imperialism  and  national  lll)erBtlon  as 
the  left  claims. 

But  today,  with  South  Vietnam  being  run 
by  Its  American -imposed  Curtis  LeMays.  few 
U.S  leaders  claim  that  democracy  is  really 
a  factor  in  the  war  Ideological  and  political 
questions  have  long  since  dimmed  in  Im- 
portance, since  most  people  within  Indochina 
have  already  decided  what  side  they  are  on 
After  an  expenditure  of  over  $100  billion, 
the  U.S.  economic  motives  have  diminished, 
too. 

The  main  concerns,  from  the  American 
side,  are  technical  in  nature:  developing  sen- 
sors which  win  allow  instantaneous,  auto- 
matic, and  pinpoint  bombing  of  enemy  guer- 
rillas: getting  hand-held  lasers  into  use  in- 
stead of  Ineffective  aircraft-directed  beams: 
applying  new  and  better  forms  of  ordnance. 

For  the  guerrillas  the  war  has  become  pri- 
marily a  question  of  persevering,  of  develop- 
ing courage,  patience,  and  near-mystical 
faith  in  their  troops,  of  continuing  to  meet 
technological  developments  from  the  air  with 
Increased  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness. 

It  is  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  himself  who  Is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  a  graduating  class  of  sap- 
pers, the  elite  units  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army.  "You  are  our  answers  to  the  B52s." 

The  war  in  Indochina  today  has  become 
primarily  one  of  technology  versus  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

The  biggest  problem  I  had  was  to  restrain 
my  men's  enthusiasm.  If  I  asked  for  volun- 
teers, all  my  men  would  argue  to  be  the  first 
chosen.  'Let  me  do  it,  they  killed  by  moth- 
er'" "No,  let  me  go,  they  destroyed  my  vil- 
lage." they  would  say.  Were  we  afraid  of  the 
planes?  Oh,  no.  If  they  stayed  up  high,  they 
couldn't  hit  us.  If  they  came  down  low,  we 
could  shoot  them  down.  We  were  very  angry. 
The  planes  didn't  come  to  bomb  the  soldiers, 
they  tried  to  kill  the  villagers  The  villagers 
are  just  rice  farmers.  They  didn't  do  anything 
against  those  pilots. — Pathet  Lao  defector, 
former  captain. 

The  human  spirit  seems  to  be  triumphing. 
Interviews  with  Pathet  Lao  defectors  indi- 
cate that  far  from  breaking  the  enemy's  will, 
the  bombing  strengthened  It.  "Before,  maybe 
only  20-30  per  cent  of  the  young  men  would 
volunteer  to  Join  the  Pathet  Lao  army,"  ex- 
plains one  defector.  "But  by  1969,  90  per  cent 
and  more  wanted  to  Join.  Nobody  r«ally  un- 
derstood what  the  Pathet  Lao  meant  by 
American  imperialism'  before  the  planes 
came.  But  by  1069  the  attitude  was  better 
to  die  fighting  than  hiding  In  the  holes'  " 

In  an  arena  where  American-supported 
ground  forces  are  as  lacking  In  motivation 
as  they  are,  such  sentiments  on  the  other  side 
are  a  key  factor.  At  this  writing,  communist 
guerrillas  are  the  only  force  in  Indochina  who 
believe  they  know  what  they  are  fighting  for. 

The  Influx  of  more  than  30.000  refugees 
from  heavily  bombed  areas  during  1870  has 
made   the   bombing   conunon   knowledge   in 
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Amerlcan-supfwrted  zones.  Laotians  of  all 
political  stripes  are  opp>o5ed  to  the  bombing 
because  it  caused  hardship  to  their  feUow 
Laotians  against  whom  they  l>ear  no  enmity, 
and  because  they  believe  11  widened  the  war. 
They  blame  Souvanna  Phouma's  government 
In  part  for  permitting  It.  Conversely,  they 
admire  the  Pathet  Lao  for  standing  up  to  it. 

The  war  in  Laos  has  always  been  for  es- 
sentially political  ends.  The  communists  have 
made  It  clear  they  are  not  planning  to  take 
over  the  major  town  militarily.  The  bombing 
has  undoubtedly  aided  them  in  achieving  a 
political  victory.  This  may  later  be  true  of  the 
other  countries  as  well,  making  one  wonder 
whether  technology  can  keep  up  with  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  U.S.  In  Vietnam. 
if  we  will  resort  to  even  more  effective  bombs 
to  keep  down  more  strengthened  wills. 

/  can  assure  you  that  my  words  are  those  of 
a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  job  is  to 
give  out  medals  of  honor,  if  I  lived  in  another 
country  that  wanted  to  be  sure  and  retain  its 
right  to  self-determination,  I  would  say: 
"Thank  God  that  the  United  States  exists 
at  this  moment  of  history."  We  are  not  bent 
on  conquest  or  on  threatening  others.  But  we 
do  have  a  nuclear  umbrella  that  can  protect 
others.  This  is  the  moral  force  behind  our 
position.  We  could  be  a  terrible  threat  to  the 
world  if  we  were  to  lose  that  restraint.— 
Richard  Nixon,  interview  with  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger. The  New  York  "Hmes.  March  10.  1970. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  air  war  go  far  be- 
yond the  personal  culpability  or  motives  of 
American  leaders  For  if  the  last  few  years 
have  shown  anything,  it  is  that  technological 
growth  has  a  dynamic  of  Its  own.  independ- 
ent of  the  will  of  individuals.  American  lead- 
ers are  more  products  of  this  process  than  Its 
conscious  manipulators,  more  the  Man  In  the 
Grey  Flannel  Suit — or  sometimes  the  Mad 
Hatter — than  Big  Brother 

The  change  In  the  Laos  air  war  from  a 
limited  number  of  prop  bombers  dropping 
500-pound  bombs  outside  of  populated  areas 
to  hundreds  of  Jet  and  B62  bombers  using 
laser  and  TV-gulded  missiles  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  carefully  plan- 
ned decisions.  It  was  Just  part  of  ongoing 
technological  development.  The  war  kept  up 
with  the  advances:  each  new  Improvement 
was  put  Into  action. 

Dow.  Honeywell,  and  Lockheed  did  their 
part:  so  did  the  Air  Force,  Marines,  and 
Navy,  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA, 
Standard  Oil  and  Gulf.  The  momentum  was 
more  powerful  than  the  people  within  It:  a 
belief  In  technology  covered  the  horrors, 
much  as  a  belief  In  religion  protected  the 
Inquisition.  And  without  anybody  really 
understanding  or  caring,  thousands  of  Indo- 
Chinese  villages  were  destroyed  in  the  process. 

The  roar  of  the  bombs  and  the  noise  of 
the  planes  frightened  me  terribly.  Our  life 
becam.e  like  one  of  animals  who  search  to 
escape  the  butchers.  Each  day.  across  the 
forests  and  ditches,  we  sought  only  to  escape 
from  the  bombs.  When  looking  at  the  face 
of  my  innocent  child,  I  could  not  stop  crying 
for  his  future.  Why  do  the  men  in  this  world 
not  love  each  other,  not  live  together  in 
peace,  not  build  happiness  in  development 
and  progress?  Human  beings,  whose  parents 
cherished  them,  died  from  the  explosions  of 
the  bombs.  Who  then  thinks  about  the  affec- 
tion and  love  their  parents  felt  for  them? 
As  for  the  other  men,  do  they  know  all  the 
unimaginable  atrocities  which  can  happen 
here  in  this  war? — from  essay  by  3S-year-old 
woman  refugee  from  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  questions  raised  In  this,  the  third 
year  of  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  really 
have  less  to  do  with  men  than  Man. 

What  does  it  mean,  after  all.  when  the 
strongest  of  the  species  Is  sjrBtematlcally 
killing  and  maiming  some  of  the  weakest?  .  .  . 
the  most  prosperous  regularly  destroying  the 
homes  and  belongings  of  some  of  the  poorest? 
.  .  .  the  most  industrialized  constantly  dev- 
astating the  land  and  food  supplies  of  some 
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of  the  most  rural?  .  .  .  and  the  most  tech- 
nically advanced  using  their  most  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  against  a  people  who  pose 
the  most  marginal  of  challenge  to  their  in- 
terests?" 

In   a   nuclear   age  such   questions   are   of 
more  than  passing  concern. 


BREA— A  CITY  THAT  CARES 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  Brea,  Calif.,  have  made  a 
commitment  to  the  American  servicemen 
who  are  POW-MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  family  of  Marine  Capt.  Stephen 
Hanson  has  been  adopted  by  this  com- 
munity. Over  the  past  several  months, 
they  have  given  Mrs.  Hanson  and  son. 
Todd,  moral  support  and  at  the  same 
time  reminded  the  public  that  we  should 
not  forget  the  brave  men  who  are  prison- 
ers or  who  are  missing  in  action. 

Recently.  Congressman  Biester  and  I 
witnessed  a  10-mile  walkathon  staged 
by  students  of  Brea-Olinda  High  School 
who  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
mitment to  this  cause.  The  students  are 
now  working  to  enlist  high  schools  all 
over  our  Nation  in  the  program  of  adopt- 
ing a  POW-MIA  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  news  report  of  the  walkathon 
which  appeared  in  the  Register,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Orange  County.  The 
report  follows: 

Walk-a-Thon  Exceeds  Expectations 
(By  Judy  Roskl) 

BacA. — By  noon  Saturday.  450  weary,  blis- 
tered and  thirsty  high  school  students  had 
reached  their  goal  in  helping  to  publicize 
and  raise  money  for  1.600  POW-MIA's  by 
completing  a  10.2-mile  walk-a-thon  from 
Brea-Olinda  High  School  to  Knott's  Berry 
farm. 

The  students  raised  In  excess  of  tl.OOO  by 
having  individuals  pledge  money  for  each 
mile  walked.  All  of  those  who  had  agreed  to 
go  the  distance  did.  Bill  White.  Brea-Olinda 's 
dean  of  students  said. 

Only  scheduled  stop  along  the  route  was 
a  brief  refreshment  break  at  Sunny  Hills 
High  School  on  Bastanchury  Road  in  Fuller- 
ton  where  the  young  people  had  a  cold  drink 
of  water.  The  stop  was  5.4  miles  from  their 
starting  point. 

But  school  nurse  Mrs.  Fox  said  she  patched 
"at>out  a  dozen  skinned  knees  and  elbows 
from  falls.  We  were  riding  in  a  mobile  unit 
not  far  from  the  marchers."  she  explained. 

Mrs.  Carole  Hanson,  to  whose  husband  the 
walk  was  dedicated,  and  her  4-year-old  son 
Todd  were  among  those  who  finished.  Mrs. 
Hanson  said  Todd  had  been  pulled  in  a 
wagon  by  a  group  of  "very  kind  Marines" 

But,  most  of  the  walkers  were  16-  and  17- 
year-old  students  from  Brea-Olinda.  Lowell. 
Sonora.  Valencia.  EH  Dorado.  Troy  and  La 
Habra  high  schools.  They  were  happy  to  see 
Independence  Hall,  endpolnt  of  the  walk,  ris- 
ing in  front  of  them.  The  hall  was  the  site  of 
a  1  pjn.  rally. 

More  than  that,  though,  the  young  people 
seemed  grateful  for  the  donated  sodas, 
cookies,  coffee  and  cold  water.  As  they  en- 
tered the  gate  at  the  hall,  they  flopped  to 
the  ground  and  several  fell  asleep  waiting 
for    the    rally. 

"For  some  reason,  we  arrived  an  hour 
before  schedule.  I  c&n't  really  believe  it,  I 
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thought  It  was  already  Sunday,"  school  Doard 
member  Rex  Oaede  said. 

The  rally  featured  Mrs.  Hanson;  Brig. 
Oen  Leslie  Brown,  El  Toro  Marine  Air  SU- 
tlon  commanding  officer;  Rep.  Charles  Wig- 
gins (25th  District)  White  as  master  at  cere- 
mo  Ilea;  Johnny  Grant,  public  aflalrs  di- 
rector for  KTLA;  and  Stephanie  Davey  a^-d 
Christy  King,  student  co-chairmen  of  the 
day's    activities. 

Oen.  Brown  told  the  young  people  he  had 
seen  a  lot  of  things  happen  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  many  things  would  be 
remembered.  But,  "the  main  story  that  will 
come  from  this  war  la  that  they  (prisoners) 
will  believe  you  care  for  them.  The  kind  of 
thing  you  have  done  here  this  morning  is 
beautiful,"    he   said. 

Mrs.  Hanson,  following,  a  moving  recital 
of  the  few  facts  known  about  her  helicopter 
pilot  husband  being  shot  down  over  Laos 
four  years  ago,  ended  by  telling  students, 
"It  Is  you  who  will  bring  him  home." 

Wiggins  pointed  to  a  change  in  policy  by 
the  federal  government  about  POWs  and 
said.  "It  has  been  through  efforts  such  as 
yours  that  VS.  government  policy  has 
changed.  Before,  we  used  to  keep  this  all 
quiet  and  have  little-known  talks  In  for- 
eign   capitals. 

"But,  your  efforts  and  others  like  yours 
have  focused  the  attention  of  the  whole  world 
on  prisoners  of  war.  And,  you  will  succeed 
eventually  In  securing  both  Information 
about  their  whereabouts  and  their  release 
through  worldwide  opinion."  he  said. 

Throughout  the  walk  and  rally,  a  three- 
man  television  team  filmed  the  ^ung  peo- 
ples  efforts.  One  of  them  said  the  walk-a- 
thon  wiu  be  part  of  a  CBS  documentary  on 
nationwide  activities  on  behalf  of  war  pris- 
oners The  documentary  Is  scheduled  for  June 
22  on  network  television. 

One  benefit  students  had  not  expected 
came  when  Pennsylvania  Rep.  Pete  Blester, 
in  Southern  California  with  Wiggins,  said  he 
would  take  home  the  Idea  of  adopting  a  POW 
to  his  native  state.  "I  think  the  young  peo- 
ple at  home  will  try  to  do  as  these  students 
have  done."  he  told  The  Register. 

With  the  tl.OOO,  the  students  hope  to  send 
20.000  high  schools  across  the  country  a 
packet  explaining  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
POW.  what  benefits  can  be  expected  and  how 
to  go  about  It.  Miss  King  said. 

Other  events  will  be  planned  In  the  near 
future,  she  added,  so  they  can  reach  their 
110.000  goal.  "When  we  get  that  much,  well 
send  a  student  delegation  to  Hanoi  or  Laos 
to  ask  for  Steve's  release.  We  hope  well  be 
ready  by  October,"  she  added. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or  TSN>a:ssEE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  the  distin- 
guished Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  intends 
to  report  some  alternative  to  general 
revenue  sharing  by  the  end  of  next 
month.  Such  rumors  as  there  are  indi- 
cate that  the  alternative  package  will 
concentrate  the  proposed  fiscal  assist- 
ance in  the  densely  populated  urban 
centers  of  our  country. 

While  there  Is  no  denying  the  urgency 
of  the  big-city  fiscal  crisis,  it  is  folly  to 
suggest  that  it  is  only  the  governments 
of  urban  areas  that  need  general  fiscal 
assistance.  Any  alternative  to  revenue 
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sharing  that  proposes  to  by-pass  the 
State  governments  and  rural  areas  of 
our  Nation  would  be  no  alternative  at 
all. 

On  June  9  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Coimtles  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  testify  in  support  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  Among  those  repre- 
sentatives was  Judge  William  O.  Beach 
of  Montgomery  Coimty,  Tennessee,  one 
of  the  most  talented  and  articulate  local 
officials  in  the  country.  The  NACO  testi- 
mony was  unusually  cogent,  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  made  a  forceful  case  for  the 
revenue  sharing  concept. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
has  also  compiled  an  impressive  set  of 
resolutions  from  various  county  govern- 
ments around  the  country  in  support  of 
revenue  sharing.  So  that  Senators  may 
be  reminded  of  the  tremendous  support 
that  exists  throughout  the  Nation  for 
general  revenue  sharing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  testimony  of 
NACO  referred  to  above  and  the  various 
county  resolutions  also  referred  to  above 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TisriMONT  ON  Behalf  or  the  National  As- 
sociation or  Counties 

TESTIMONT  OF  CLESSON   Y.  CHIKASUTE 

Honorable  Chairman  MUls  and  Distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee; 

My  name  is  Clesson  Y.  Chlkasuye.  I  am  a 
councilman  for  the  City  County  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  and  President  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties.  It  Is  a  tremendous  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  appear  before  your  Committee 
today  to  present  to  you  the  reasons  why  we. 
as  elected  county  officials,  are  supporting  the 
Administration's  general  revenue  sharing 
program. 

With  me  today  are  a  number  of  prominent 
county  leaders  from  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  present  them  to  you  at 
this  time: 

1.  Judge  William  O.  Beach  Is  from  Mont- 
gomery County.  Tennessee  and  Is  a  member 
of  our  NACO  Board  of  Directors 

2.  William  Conner  Is  the  elected  County 
Executive  of  New  Castle  County.  Delaware 
and  is  also  the  First  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties 

3.  George  Lehr  Is  presiding  Judge  and 
elected  County  Executive  of  Jackson  County, 
Missouri  and  is  also  Chairman  for  Revenue 
Sharing  under  our  NACO  Taxation  and  Fi- 
nance Steering  Committee. 

4.  W  W  (Woody)  Dumas  Is  the  Mayor- 
President  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Loui- 
siana, and  a  NACO  Board  of  Directors  mem- 
ber. 

5.  Ralph  Caso  Is  elected  County  Executive 
of  Nassau  County.  New  York. 

6.  John  Brewer  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Kent  County.  Michigan 
and  the  Chairman  of  NACO's  Taxation  and 
Finance  Steering  Committee. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  my  colleagues, 
myself,  and  all  county  officials  that  general 
revenue  sharing  has  emerged  this  year  as  the 
most  Important  domestic  Issue  before  the 
Congress  and  before  the  American  people. 

If  your  Congress  sees  fit  to  adopt  this  pro- 
gram. It  could  represent  a  turning  point  In 
our  nation's  history.  Proponents  of  this  prop- 
osition have  labeled  it  "a  new  American 
revolution" — a  revolution  that  would  return 
money  and  Influence  to  individuals  at  their 
communities,  provide  a  new  freedom  for  low- 
er levels  of  government  In  our  federal  sys- 
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tem.  significantly  aid  states,  counties,  and 
cities  In  alleviating  the  very  obvious  fiscal 
crises  that  confront  them,  and  soothe  the 
federal  bureaucratic  nightmare  that  has 
haunted  state  and  local  officials.  We  agree 
with  and  Join  these  proponents. 

But  even  with  these  laudable  and  per- 
suasive goals  and  even  with  the  widespread 
support  that  exists,  a  general  pessimism 
concerning  the  passage  of  the  President's 
general  revenue  sharing  proposal  has  per- 
vaded the  Congress.  Including  your  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  believe  that  much 
of  this  pessimism  has  resulted  because  many 
of  the  questions  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  been  asking  about  revenue  sharing  have 
not  been  adequately  answered.  Therefore. 
as  representatives  of  county  government 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  hope  today 
to  answer  some  of  these  hard  questions  you 
have  been  asking.  It  is  obvious  to  you  why 
we  In  ccunty  government  support  general 
revenue  sharing.  But  today  we  would  like 
to  let  you  know  why  we  think  you  should 
suppwrt  and  vote  for  general  revenue  sharing. 

Before  my  county  colleagues  direct  their 
attention  to  these  somewhat  "negative" 
questions.  I  would  like  to  list  for  you  a  few 
of  the  "positive"  arguments  for  revenue  shar- 
ing that  we  believe  make  It  a  "must"  pro- 
gram. 

First,  there  Is  the  argument  which  you 
have  heard  many  times,  but  whieh  Is  so  Im- 
portant and  so  much  at  the  heart  of  General 
Revenue  Sharing,  that  It  should  be  repeated. 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  philosophical  argu- 
ment for  general  revenue  sharing — the  argu- 
ment that  has  the  very  impressive  goal  of 
attempting  to  reverse  a  trend  over  the  last 
forty  years  toward  the  centralization  of 
power  In  the  national  government  This 
trend  now.  we  say.  should  be  reversed  In  an 
attempt  to  return  both  power  and  money 
to  state  and  local  governments.  We  in  coun- 
ty government  are  firmly  convinced  that  we 
should  be  given  further  opportunities  to 
solve  the  problems  that  we  know  best  In  an 
effective  and  Innovative  manner. 

But  perhaps  even  more  Important,  de- 
centralization of  governmental  power  is 
needed  to  restore  the  faith  of  our  citizens  In 
our  government  Men  are  not  able,  and  right- 
fully so  to  understand  or  relate  to  a  gov- 
ernment thousands  of  miles  away  which 
spends  over  $200  billion  dollars  a  year  on 
services  that  taxpayers  sometimes  find  dif- 
ficult to  visualize.  We  all  feel  helpless  In  the 
face  of  national  problems  such  as  the  war. 
inflation,  environmental  pollution,  and  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  social  degeneration. 
In  order  to  restore  the  perspective  and  re- 
spect of  our  citizens,  we  must  provide  them 
with  the  opportunity,  at  the  local  level, 
to  have  a  meaningful  input  Into  a  process 
which  determines  how  a  good  percentage  ot 
their  income  is  spent. 

We  must  also  emphasize  a  more  practical 
case  for  the  proposition — one  that  faces  us 
at  the  county  level  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
This  is  the  very  obvious  and  very  serious  fact 
that  our  states,  our  counties,  and  our  cities 
are   confronted   with   fiscal   Insolvency  now 

The  plight  of  state  and  local  governments 
is  fact.  It  can  be  documented.  Nationally, 
state  and  local  expenditures  have  risen  from 
•  12  9  billion  dollars  In  1946  to  over  tll8  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1969  and  an  estimated  $130 
billion  dollars  this  year  The  trends  Indicate 
that  the  expenditures  will  reach  $230  billion 
dollars  by  1975  and  $360  billion  dollars  by 
1980 — an  amount  that  could  exceed  the  fed- 
eral budget. 

These  national  figures  are  reinforced  by  a 
specific  crisis — no  "horror  stories" — In  coun- 
ties and  communities  across  the  United 
States  My  county  colleagues  here  today  will 
provide  you  with  very  specific  examples  In 
their  testimony.  In  addition.  I  refer  you  to 
page  4  In  the  special  issue  of  our  publication, 
"NACO  News  &  Views,"  that  Is  before  you 
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It  provides  you  with  further  specific  exam- 
ples of  the  county  fiscal  plights  in  each  and 
every  one  of  your  own  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts. 

These  crises  do  not  exist  because  of  In- 
creases In  what  are  traditionally  thought  to 
be  county  functions.  They  exist  because  of 
the  rapid  increases  in  new  functions  that 
counties  have  willingly  and  eagerly  assumed. 
These  services  Include  health,  welfare,  drug 
abuse,  urban  redevelopment,  urban  housing, 
pollution  contrcri.  and  park  and  recreation 
programs,  and  total  expenditures  of  over  $18 
billion  per  year. 

Third,  under  our  present  system  of  federal 
assistance,  It  is  growing  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, because  of  red  tape,  to  solve  these  Im- 
portant and  pressing  social  problems.  We  are 
just  not  able  to  secure  the  federal  funds  that 
may  or  may  not  be  available  In  an  efficient 
and  timely  manner.  On  the  one  band  we 
have  the  example  of  the  small  rural  com- 
munity that  does  not  have  the  staff  or  ex- 
pertise to  secure  federal  funds  for  very  basic 
needs.  A  case  in  point  Is  a  small  community 
In  Congressman  xniman's  state  of  Oregon 
which  spent  over  4  years  In  securing  a  small 
grant  of  some  $70,000  to  InsUU  a  basic  water 
supply  system  lor  24  users.  The  time  and  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  citizens  and  employees 
from  the  locsU  to  the  Federal  levels  almost 
made  securing  the  grant  more  costly  than  the 
grant  Itself. 

On  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  California  which  does  Indeed 
have  both  the  funds  and  the  expertise  to 
secure  available  federal  funds.  But  in  order 
to  do  this,  they  must  employ  a  staff  of  some 
55  employees  working  full  time.  This  Is  a 
necessary  but  Inefficient  way  to  run  a  county 
government. 

There  are  many,  many  more  examples  of 
the  Inefficiency  and  waste  of  the  present 
grant-in-aid  programs — both  at  the  local  and 
federal  levels.  But  the  point  Is  that  we  must 
stop  and  ta,ke  a  look  toward  reforming  what 
we  now  have.  At  the  same  time  however, 
we  must  continue  to  help  our  states,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  with  additional,  unfettered 
aid  through  general  revenue  sharing.  But 
we  must  not  let  this  bureaucratic  brute 
known  as  grant-in-aid  programs  grow  any 
larger. 

Finally,  general  revenue  sharing  Is  a 
"must"  program  needed  to  curb  the  very 
rapidly  growing  property  tax  burden  on  our 
citizens.  Property  tax  levies  have  grown  from 
about  $8.2  bUUon  d<^lars  in  1952  to  an  esti- 
mated $32.5  bUllon  this  year.  Without  reve- 
nue sharing  we  can  probably  anticipate  that 
It  wUl  grow  to  $45  billion  by  1975,  and  an 
unbelleveable  $60  billion  dollars  by  1980 
Even  though  general  revenue  sharing  will 
not  reverse  or  completely  stop  the  growth  of 
the  property  tax  Increase,  It  will  reduce  this 
growth  significantly.  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  chart  on  page  15  of  the  newspaper  be- 
fore you  for  an  Illustration  of  this  growth. 

Many  of  us  can  sight  specific  examples  of 
how  the  property  tax  Is  a  burden  on  indi- 
vidual payers.  Just  last  week  Mayor  Gibson 
of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  sighted  the  fact  that 
the  combination  of  county,  city,  and  district 
property  taxes  resulted  in  an  owner  of  a 
$20,000  home  paying  some  $1,900  In  property 
taxes  each  year!  This  Is  Just  beyond  the  tol- 
erance of  Individual  taxpayers  to  assume. 

As  an  alternative  to  this  and  other  situa- 
tions, we  propose  general  revenue  sharing 
ThU  approach,  of  course,  Is  stlU  a  form  of 
taxation.  But  even  though  we  all  complain 
vigorously  on  April  15  when  we  pay  our  fed- 
eral income  tax,  we  know  that  It  Is  the 
fairest  tax  we  have.  If  we  have  bad  a  good 
year  financially,  we  wlU  pay  more  taxes  un- 
der the  Income  tax.  If  we  have  a  bad  year 
financially,  we  will  pay  less.  But  as  we  all 
know,  the  property  tax  on  a  home  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  one's  yearly  income 
or  one's  ability  to  pay. 
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We  believe  that  the  goal  of  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  apparent.  We  believe  that  our  argu- 
ments are  valid.  We  conunend  this  program 
to  you  for  your  positive  action. 

I  would  now  like  to  present  to  you  our 
first  witness  on  the  county  panel.  Judge 
Wm.  O.  Beach,  of  Montgomery  County. 
Tennessee. 

TESTUtONT    or    WILUAlt    O.    BXACH 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  William  O.  Beach.  I  am  an 
elected  County  Judge  in  Montgomery  County. 
Tennessee  and  a  member  of  the  NACO 
Board  of  Directors.  I  would  like  to  answer, 
as  clearly  as  possible  In  the  next  few  minutes, 
three  questions  that  we  believe  your  commit- 
tee would  like  to  have  answered. 

Question:  Several  years  ago.  a  tax  analysis 
showed  that  If.  nationally.  States  and  local- 
ities taxed  themselves  to  the  average  level 
of  the  ten  highest  States  and  the  ten  highest 
local  governments,  there  would  be  realleed 
some  $33  billion  dollars  of  additional  revenue. 

Why  shouldn't  the  States  and  localities 
be  forced  to  tax  themselves  more  stringently 
before  demanding  tax  sharing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Answer:  In  the  first  place,  the  States  are 
making  strides  In  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  their  tax  sources.  In  1960.  nineteen 
States  Imposed  both  general  sales  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxes.  By  1970.  this  niimber 
had  grown  to  39.  Presently.  48  States  make 
some  use  of  the  income  tax.  with  only  Florida. 
Nevada.  Ohio.  South  Dakota.  Texas.  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  not  taxing  any  form  of  in- 
dividual Income.  However,  four  other  States 
have  no  broadly  based  personal  Income  tax 
They  are  New  Jersey.  Tennessee.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Connecticut.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  States  should  be  exerting  a  more  sub- 
stantial taxing  effort.  The  revenue  effort  fea- 
ture of  the  proposed  formula  operates  to  en- 
courage Just  such  behavior. 

At  the  local  level,  sales  taxes  and  Income 
taxes,  because  of  their  high  cost  of  admin- 
istration, are  Inappropriate  for  the  vast  num- 
ber of  our  small  counties. 

That  leaves  the  property  tax  (nearly  90% 
of  total  county  tax  revenues  In  1968-69)  as 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  available  to 
counties.  The  painful  fact  is  that  we  have 
reached  the  limits  of  political  tolerance  with 
respect  to  property  Uxatlon.  The  property 
Ux  is  universally  condemned  as  a  regressive 
tax.  falling  hardest  upon  the  lower  Income 
group,  the  elderly,  and  other  cltlaens  having 
the  least  capacity  to  pay. 

We  must  also  remember  that  local  govern- 
ments are  competitive,  one  with  another,  for 
attracting  and  retaining  economic  activity. 
Thus,  a  county  operating  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive situation  (particularly  if  located  near 
a  State  boundary)  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
new  business  and  Industry  as  the  price  of  in- 
creasing Its  property  tax. 

Finally,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
property  tax  Is  relatively  unresponsive  to 
economic  growth  With  each  17r  increase  In 
the  Gross  National  Product,  the  Federal  per- 
sonal Income  tax  Increases  1.5%.  The  local 
property  tax,  by  contrast,  expands  at  less 
than  If^r  with  each  percentage  Increase  In 
Gross  National  Product. 

Question:  Why  not  consolidate  and  reform 
the  present  categorical  aid  system? 

Answer:  Revenue  sharing  Is  in  no  way 
competitive  with  grant  consolidation.  We 
all  agree  that  the  number  of  separate  grant 
programs  should  be  reduced.  But  unless  each 
grant  area  were  made  so  broad  as  to  be  al- 
most meaningless  there  would  be  general 
governmental  purposes  remaining,  such  as 
strengthening  management  capability  and 
Improving  efficiency,  that  would  not  fit  into 
a  particular  categorical  grouping. 

In  a  land  so  diverse  as  this,  we  should  not 
limit  State  and  local  governments  to  a  cate- 
gorical strait  Jacicet.  In  our  view,  there  Is 
need  for  three  kinds  of  Federal  funds  flow- 
ing to  States  and  localities; 
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1.  Specifically  targeted,  fairly  narrow  cate- 
gorical grants  to  attack  spedflc  problems 
such  as  drug  abuse,  minority  group  needs, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  neighborhood  health 
centers; 

2.  Broad  functional  grants  In  such  areas  as 
education,  law  enforcement,  transportation, 
etc.;  and, 

3.  General  revenue  sharing,  providing 
funds  that  would  help  fill  in  the  gaps  after 
the  first  two  groupings  were  applied  to  any 
particular  county  situation. 

Question.  Many  smaU  rural  oounUes  would 
get  very  little  under  the  Administration's 
revenue  sharing  plan.  Wouldn't  these  coun- 
ties be  better  off  by  increasing  rural  develop- 
ment categorical  grants? 

Answer.  We  would  envision  that  a  portion 
of  the  state  aUocatlons,  which  is  approxi- 
mately $3.6  bUllon,  would  be  used  to  supple- 
ment in  some  way  present  state  aid  to  the 
counties  In  the  small  rural  category.  It  Is 
significant  that  most  state  aids  take  Into  con- 
sideration factors  of  poverty  and  amaUneas. 
Also,  state  aid  is  beginning  to  take  aooount  of 
the  special  needs  of  large  central  ciUes  and 
urban  counties. 

There  Is  no  reason  why.  over  and  above  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program,  there  could 
not  be  an  expansion  of  existing  programs  to 
help  these  small  rural  counties. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  trend  toward 
regionalism  In  these  very  rural  areas  and  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  in  this  revenue 
sharing  as  in  other  programs  for  several  rural 
counties,  to  band  together  and  pool  their 
money  so  that  significant  funds  could  be 
made  available  for  such  things  as  regional 
Jails,  hospitals,  community  colleges,  and 
other  types  of  services  and  facUlUes  that  be 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  one  rural  county 
to  afford. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
been  very  actively  supporting  Increased  ap- 
propriations in  certain  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  rural  areas,  as  for  ex- 
ample our  vigorous  support  for  rural  com- 
munity development,  highway  construction 
in  rural  areas,  payments-ln-lleu  of  taxes,  Ap- 
palachla  and  other  regional  oommisalons,  and 
programs  that  would  encourage  the  creation 
of  economic  activity  In  rural  areas  and  help 
stem  the  nxigratlon  of  rural  peoples  Into 
urban  population  centers. 

Question.  Shouldn't  there  be  a  poverty  fac- 
tor that  wUl  give  rural  counties  and  large 
central  cities  a  larger  distribution  than  the 
wealthier  suburban  counties? 

Anrwer.  The  developn^nt  of  the  present 
allocation  formula  has  been  on  the  basis  of 
negotiation  and  study  over  a  four  year  period. 
We  are  all  aware  that  no  formula  wlU  pleaae 
all  the  participants  and  respond  to  the  var- 
ious needs  from  state  to  state.  This  Is  the 
reason  why  we  have  strongly  supported  a 
negotiation  procedure.  Tb^»  procedure  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  the  state  legislature  and 
the  majority  of  the  cities  constituting  at  least 
half  the  population  in  the  state  could  form 
a  team  that  could  negotiate  any  distribution 
they  wished  within  the  state.  For  example, 
some  of  this  negotiation  process  could  result 
in  wider  funding  of  regional  activities  In 
areas  of  crime,  public  health,  safety  and  some 
other  areas. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  one  of  the  items 
of  negotiation  would  be  the  poverty  index. 
This  WlU  certainly  be  a  question  for  vigorous 
discussion  state  by  state  and  we  believe  that 
the  negotiation  procedure  outlines  in  this 
legislation  is  the  moet  effective  way  to  re- 
spond to  this  particular  question. 

TEsmcoNT   or  wnxuM  conneb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; 

I  am  William  Conner,  elected  County  Ex- 
ecutive of  New  Castle  County,  Delaware  and 
NACO  First  Vice  President. 

Your  Committee  and  the  Congrecs  have 
displayed  some  doubt  as  to  the  competency 
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of  local  ofllclais  to  ipcnd  revenue  alluring 
funds  and  some  concern  aa  to  the  potential 
for  waste  and  Irresponsibility  under  revenue 
sharing.  I  would  like  to  remove  these  doubts 
from  your  minds. 

Question:  How  competent  and  honest  are 
county  officials  to  handle  these  funds? 

Aruioer:  (County  government  bows  to  no 
one  in  relative  competence  and  honesty.)  To 
begin  with,  no  level  of  government  has  a 
monopoly  on  honesty.  In  point  of  fact,  a 
great  number  of  the  present  members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  formerly  were 
county,  city,  and  state  officials. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  under  general 
revenue  sharing  we  are  talking  about  a  total 
distribution  of  $S  billion,  compared  with 
state  and  local  expenditures  totalling  about 
tiao  bUllon  In  1069.  Of  this  amount,  the 
general  revenue  sharing  dollars  would  be 
relatively  small  m  scale  (about  40% ) . 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  In  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  there  are  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  public  auditing  and  ac- 
counting of  every  expenditure.  All  public 
transactions  at  the  local  government  level 
are  open  to  scrutiny  by  the  press,  Interested 
citizens,  and  rival  political  opponents. 

Question:  Won't  revenue  sharing  encour- 
age waste  and  Irresponsibility? 

Answer:  Our  counties  are  very  hard  pressed 
flnanclally,  with  little  prospect  for  any  radi- 
cal change  In  this  condition.  There  Is  almost 
no  likelihood  of  spending  for  luxury  Items, 
when  we  have  so  many  of  our  communities 
that  are  presently  facing  dlfBcultlea  In  main- 
taining hospitals,  mental  out-patient  clinics, 
schools,  pollution  control  facilities,  and  other 
vital  services. 

We  must  remember  that  county  govern- 
ment Is  In  Intimate,  constant  contact  with 
the  public,  the  press,  and  a  whole  host  of  or- 
ganized groups  that  scrutinize  every  local 
public  expenditure.  In  contrast  to  the  cur- 
rent grant-in-aid  system,  revenue  sharing 
dollars  would  flow  through  regtilar  local 
budgetary  processes  and  be  subject  to  far 
more  scrutiny  than  are  the  "sheltered"  cate- 
gorical aid  dollars.  The  Inefficiency  associated 
with  buck  ptassing  and  report  preparing 
would  not  be  present  under  revenue  sharing. 

In  addition,  county  officials  would  be  held 
politically  accountable  for  the  use  of  theae 
funds  under  revenue  sharing — wasteful  prac- 
tices would  force  them  to  ask  their  con- 
sUtuenM  to  pay  higher  taxes.  This  hard 
political  fact,  one  which  all  state  and  local 
officials  are  painfully  aware  of.  provides  a 
powerful  and  automatic  defense  against  Ir- 
responsible actions. 

Finally,  under  the  present  categorical 
grants,  local  governments  In  many  cases  are 
spending  funds  for  relatively  low  priority 
Items.  They  are  not  funding  the  high  priority 
items,  simply  because  federal  matching  funds 
are  not  available.  This  is  real  waste  and  Ir- 
responsibility. Most  Americans  understand 
that  there  la  federally  mandated  waste  in- 
herent in  the  categorical  aid  programs: 
hence,  the  rising  clamor  for  change.  This 
waste  Is  manifested  In  rigid  national  prior- 
ities and  "hurry-up  spending"  designed  to 
meet  federal  Qscal  year  deadlines. 

Question:  What  assurance  Is  there  that 
priority  decisions  by  local  officials  would  be 
responsive  to  both  local  and  national  In- 
terests? 

Answer:  The  concept  of  decentraUzatlon 
has  been  successful  throughout  our  govern- 
mental history  and  within  our  major  private 
Institutions  as  well.  We  have  generally  found 
that  those  most  closely  acquainted  with  the 
problem,  when  given  the  chance  to  cope  with 
that  problem,  respond  in  a  most  effective 
and  productive  manner. 

We  would  expect  that  local  expenditure 
patterns  with  revenue  sharing  funds  would 
coincide  with  those  that  presently  prevail.  In 
other  words,  county  governments  spend  the 
bulk  of  their  money  on  crime  and  law  e"- 
forcement.  health  and  hoapltals.  roads  and 
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streets,  welfare,  and  pollution  control.  In 
some  states,  the  county  has  overall  responsi- 
bility for  the  school  system  which  would  loom 
as  a  very  large  expenditure  Item  In  revenue 
sharing. 

Local  self-government  Is  the  backbone  of 
our  democratic  system.  To  assert  that  local 
citizens  are  somehow  incapable  of  organiz- 
ing their  own  public  affairs,  and  that  federal 
officials  could  do  it  better,  is  to  express  an 
arrogant  view,  alien  to  our  liberal  traditions 

TXSriMONT    or    GKORCE    LEKR 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  Is  George  Lehr  I  am  the 
Presiding  Judge  (elected  Executive)  of  Jack- 
son County,  Missouri  and  NACO's  Chairman 
for  Revenue  Sharing. 

Some  Important  questions  concerning  the 
separation  of  taxing  and  spending  powers, 
federal  revenue  raising  powers,  and  the  fed- 
eral deficit  have  been  raised  by  opponents 
of  general  revenue  sharing.  I  would  like  to 
answer  these  questions. 

Question:  By  separating  the  taxing  power 
from  the  spending  action  aren't  you  re- 
moving a  vital  incentive  for  governmental 
prudence  and  efficiency? 

Anstaer:  The  separation  of  taxation  and 
spending  really  began  to  take  place  at  the 
national  level  with  the  passage  of  the  Morrill 
Act  In  the  1880's.  This  Federal  aid  principle 
grew  until  we  now  have  more  than  1.000 
separate  categorical  appropriations. 

This  question  presumes  a  much  greater 
degree  of  Congressional  budgetary  control 
over  categorical  expenditures  than  is  really 
the  case.  We  now  have  monies  Juggled  by 
federal  employees  who  are  not  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  electorate;  monies  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  and  not  expended  by 
the  Administration;  In  short,  there  has  been 
a  progressive  deterioration  of  both  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  control  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  grant-in-aid  funds  under  the 
present  grant-in-aid  system  because  the  sys- 
tam  Itself  has  grown  so  chaotic  that  Intelli- 
gent and  effective  control  Is  all  but  Impos- 
sible. In  all  candor,  these  monies  are  ex- 
pended by  bureaucratic  officials  and  not  by 
the   Congressman   and    the    Administration 

In  all  but  three  of  the  states,  separation 
of  taxation  and  spending  has  not  been  the 
policy  with  respect  to  stated  aid  to  localities. 
In  point  of  fact.  In  states  like  New  York. 
som.e  60%  of  the  monies  expended  at  the 
local  level  are  collected  by  the  state  through 
the  Income  tax  or  sales  tax  and  aUlocated  to 
counties  and  cities.  In  state-local  relations, 
the  localities  have  really  attempted  to  har- 
ness the  superior  taxing  power  of  the  state. 
This  principle  Is  Involved  with  respect  to 
revenue  sharing  and  It  Is  the  same  principle 
that  underlies  the  American  federal  system — 
shared  resources  and  shared  responsibilities. 

We  might  also  add  a  political  considera- 
tion. Typically,  a  member  of  Congress  or  a 
senator  is  not  held  personally  accountable 
for  Increases  In  the  federal  budget  or  the 
federal  debt.  This  can  be  documented  in  a 
review  of  the  congressional  elections  in  vir- 
tually any  year.  By  contrast,  states  and  locali- 
ties operate  under  a  constitutional  mandate 
that  absolutely  precludes  deficit  financing. 
And.  they  are  more  immediately  accountable 
to  the  electorate.  Practically  speaking,  a 
county  cmnmlssloner  who  Is  in  office  during 
a  sharp  rise  In  the  property  tax,  or  even  a 
reappraisal  of  the  property  tax  that  results 
in  Increased  taxation  for  some  of  the  citizens. 
Is  m  very  real  dai^er  of  defeat  at  the  polls 
In  the  next  election.  In  1970.  as  In  all  other 
recent  election  years,  many  competent  and 
conscientious  state  and  local  officials  went 
down  to  defeat  for  having  sponsored  neces- 
sary tax  increases. 

In  summary,  revenue  sharing  actually  re- 
tains taxing  and  spending  decisions  at  one 
level — the  federal  level.  The  Congress  would 

be  making  the  spending  decision to  spend 

a  portion  of  federally  raised  revenues  for 
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state  and  local  governmental  purposes.  It 
would  be  decentralizing  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  the  administration  of 
those  funds  Just  as  it  now  does  when  spend- 
money  for  any  other  federal  program.  Only 
In  the  revenue  sharing  case,  this  delegation 
of  authority  would  run  to  publlcally  elected 
state  and  local  officials  rather  than  to  career 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Question:  Doesn't  revenue  sharing  lead 
eventually  to  a  single  federal  system  of 
revenue  raising? 

Answer:  Hardly!  Under  the  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  city  and  county  governments 
will  share  approximately  t2.5  billion.  These 
same  cities  and  counties  annually  spend  t50 
billion,  and  these  expenditures  are  Increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  »5  to  »6  billion  each 
year.  In  other  words,  revenue  sharing  will 
be  a  fairly  small  part  of  local  government 
funds  over  the  Indefinite  future.  We  cannot 
visualize  the  repeal  of  local  property  taxes, 
state  and  local  sales  taxes,  and  other  local 
levies  In  exchange  for  a  vast  increase  In  the 
federal  Income  tajc  that  would  be  needed 
to  substitute  for  these  non-federal  taxes. 

It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  our 
pressing  need  at  the  local  level  la  for  a  flexi- 
ble revenue  source  that  Is  responsive  to  rises 
In  the  gross  national  product.  We  must  also 
be  responsive  to  Individual  equities.  For 
example,  a  local  businessman  who  has  a 
very  successful  business  year  will  pay  a  rela- 
tively larger  Income  tax  than  he  would  on 
a  year  In  which  he  has  a  small  profit  or  no 
profit  at  all.  By  contrast,  we  at  the  local  level 
through  our  property  tax  levies,  tax  this 
businessman  Identically  whether  he  has  had 
a  poor  year  or  an  extremely  successful  year. 
In  other  words,  we  need  a  tax  that 
la  flexible,  nationally,  with  respect  to  in- 
creases In  the  gross  national  product  and 
flexible  with  respect  to  the  Individual  and 
his  equities. 

Question.  Isn't  revenue  sharing  flscally  Ir- 
responsible In  view  of  the  high  (20  billion 
dollar)  deficit  being  projected  for  this  fiscal 
year? 

Answer.  President  Nixon  Is  committed  to  a 
full  employment  budget.  A  full  employment 
budget  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
win  expend  that  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  produced  If  the  economy  were  at 
full  employment.  Thus,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing would  stimulate  the  economy  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  limiting  the  deficit  to  the  full 
employment  revenue,  help  curb  inflation. 
President  Nixon  has  added  the  full  flscal  year 
appropriations  (October  1.  1971)  for  revenue 
sharing  In  his  budget  and  It  Is  part  of  the 
projected  20  billion  dollar  deflclt. 

Presumably,  if  general  revenue  sharing 
were  not  In  the  budget,  some  other  appro- 
priation would  have  to  be  made  if  the  econ- 
omy were  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  full  em- 
ployment budget.  Thus,  revenue  sharing  is 
not  a  use  of  federal  funds  "left  over"  after  all 
federal  spending  needs  have  been  met.  It  Is  an 
expenditure  for  a  basic  national  purpose — to 
build  a  sound  financial  base  under  oxu  entire 
system  of  government.  It  Is  a  worthwhile 
spending  priority. 

TESmiONT    or    W.    W.    DUMAS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  W.  W.  Dumas.  Mayor-President  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  Pariah.  Louisiana  and  a 
memt>er  of  NACOs  Board  of  Directors. 

This  morning.  I  will  address  myself  to  three 
areas  of  concern  with  respect  to  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Question.  Why  shouldn't  state  and  local 
government  reforms  be  a  requirement  for 
revenue  sharing? 

Answer.  NACO  stands  unequivocally  tor 
the  modernization  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. Of  all  levels  of  government,  coun- 
ties are  most  frequently  singled  out  as  be- 
ing in  greatest  need  of  structural  reform. 
But,  what  Is  not  so  widely  known  are  the  very 
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substantial  steps  being  taken  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  modernize  county  government. 
Over  100  separate  local  studies  of  city-county 
consolidation  are  In  progress:  some  are  being 
implemented  continuously  such  as  in  Indian- 
apolis-Marion County.  Indiana;  Columbus- 
Muskogee  County.  Georgia:  and  JacksonvlUe- 
Duval  County,  Florida.  More  urban  counties 
are  moving  to  the  elected  executive  form; 
state  constitutional  amendments  are  being 
approved  to  authorize  optional  forms  of 
county  governments;  and  countless  com- 
missions on  local  government  modernization 
have  been  created  by  the  various  state  legis- 
latures during  the  past  2-3  years. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  more  In  keeping  with 
our  tradition  of  local  self-government  for  re- 
form efforts  to  evolve  at  the  grass  roots  level. 
We  feel  that  a  more  suitable  vehicle  for  fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  government 
modernization  is  through  programs  such  as 
701  comprehensive  planning  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act. 

Question.  Will  the  county  portion  of  rev- 
enue sharing  be  used  to  reduce  property 
taxes? 

Answer.  In  very  few.  If  any,  instances  can 
we  foresee  revenue  sharing  being  used  to 
reduce  local  property  taxes.  This  would  be 
self  defeating  In  that  the  revenue  sharing 
allocation  formulas  are  contingent  upon  local 
tax  effort.  If  a  county  uses  funds  to  reduce 
projierty  taxes  It  would  automatically  re- 
duce Its  revenue  sharing  allocations. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  local  government 
needs,  the  most  likely  Impact  of  revenue 
sharing  will  be  to  keep  the  property  taxes 
from  Increasing  at  Ita  present  rapid  pace. 

As  can  be  see  from  accompanying  chart, 
revenue  sharing  allocation  will  Increaise  to 
•9.8  billion  by  1980.  What  we  see,  therefore, 
is  a  gradual  flattening  out  of  the  local  prop- 
erty tax  increase  as  can  be  seen  by  the  dia- 
gram on  page  15. 

Question.  Won't  militant  employee  unions 
grab  all  the  funds? 

Answer.  We  do  not  visualize  an  undue 
amount  of  revenue  sharing  funds  being  used 
for  salary  Increases.  County  goverrunent 
would  use  most  of  the  revenue  sharing  funds 
for  Improvement  and  expansion  of  solid  waste 
disposal,  pollution  abatement,  law  enforce- 
ment, hospitals  and  health,  and  other  criti- 
cally needed  public  services. 

As  long  as  Inflation  continues  to  Increase 
at  such  a  rapid  rate,  there  will  be  significant 
pressures  upon  all  levels  of  government,  as 
well  as  private  Industry,  for  salary  Increases. 
Last  year,  for  example,  the  cost  of  living  ad- 
vanced nation-wide  by  about  5.3 To.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  increased  Its  salaries  by 
some  6.1 '7  on  January  1st.  These  factors 
create  demands  by  county  employees  for 
comparable  Increases. 

But,  since  most  of  the  costs  of  providing 
such  services  Is  related  to  employee  compen- 
sation, we  can  expect  that  a  portion  of  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  will  go  toward  salaries. 

County  goverrmient  will  resist  efforts  by 
militant  employee  unions  to  obtain  increases 
going  beyond  levels  lustifled  by  productivity, 
inflation,  and  other^ legitimate  factors  We 
would  expect,  however,  that  employee  mili- 
tancy will  proceed  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  we  have  general  revenue  sharing. 

TESTIMO-^Y    or    RALPH    CASO 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

My  name  is  Ralph  Caso.  I  am  the  elected 
Countv  Executive  of  Nassau  County.  New 
York. 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  morning  to  answer  four  questions  about 
general  revenue  sharing  dealing  with  its  re- 
lationship to  minority  citizens,  urban  prob- 
lems, and  welfare  financing. 

Questxonk  How  .sensitive  is  county  govern- 
ment to  the  legitimate  needs  of  minorities 
and  disadvantaged  citizens'' 

Answer.  This  question  is  largely  emotional, 
rather  than  empirical.  Any  government  offl- 


cial.  be  he  county  commissioner,  mayor,  gov- 
ernor, congressman  or  senator,  responds  to 
the  problems  at  hand  depending  upon  the 
composition  of  his  constituency.  Urban 
counties,  with  a  significant  proportion  of 
low  income  residents,  carry  on  large-scale 
programs  In  welfare,  health  center  opera- 
tions, poverty  elimination,  and  others. 

Also,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  with 
regard  to  any  public  expenditures,  whether 
or  not  we  have  revenue  sharing,  government 
officials  are  obligated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  other  civil  rights  legislation  to 
protect  the  interests  of  minority  groups  and 
to  expend  funds  in  a  non-dlscrtminatory 
fashion.  It  is  NACO's  view  that  shared  reve- 
nues will  be  considered  as  co-mlngled  with 
all  other  general  revenues  of  local  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  civil  rights  provisions 
will  apply  to  all  activities  financed  by  gen- 
eral local  revenues. 

Finally,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties has  been  vigorously  supporting  welfare 
reform,  which  Is  directed  at  placing  a  na- 
tional floor  under  Ijenefit  levels  for  the  poor 
and  minority  groups.  Also,  county  govern- 
ments participated  in  a  whole  host  of  cate- 
gorical grants  that  are  pinpointed  toward  the 
specific  problems  of  minority  and  the  poor. 

Question.  What  kinds  of  urban  and  Inner- 
city  problems  would  be  assisted  by  county 
government  expenditures  of  revenue  sharing 
funds? 

Answer.  At  the  preseivt  time  county  gov- 
ernments are  providing  such  services  as 
health  care,  law  enforcement,  courts  and 
corrections,  welfare  and  social  services,  parks 
and  recreation,  to  all  citizens  in  the  county 
whether  they  live  Inside  or  outalde  munici- 
palities. This  trend  Is  increasing  because  of 
the  need  for  an  areawlde  tax  base  which  the 
county  can  provide.  Counties  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  take  over  even  more  oounty-wlde 
programs  from  municipalities.  Some  coun- 
ties are  now  providing  a  fvill  range  of  mu- 
nicipal services  including  fire  protection, 
housing  authorities,  refuse  collection  and 
disposal,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  and 
many  others. 

Question.  If  we  grant  the  need  for  state, 
local  flscal  relief,  why  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  have  full  federal  funding  of  welfare? 

Answer.  Pull  federal  funding  of  welfare, 
as  Ways  and  Means  has  Just  concluded.  Is  too 
costly,  H.R.  1,  Just  passed  by  the  Committee 
provides  $1.6  billion  of  fiscal  relief  in  a  pro- 
gram that  will  add  from  (5  to  $7  billion  a 
year  to  the  nation's  total  welfare  bill. 

This  welfare  legislation  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  welfare  program.  Revenue 
sharing  Is  designed  to  strengthen  state  and 
local  governments. 

It  might  also  be  added  that  full  federal 
funding  of  welfare,  even  If  flscally  possible, 
would  not  help  all  states  and  local  govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  revenue  sharing.  For 
example,  in  28  states,  welfare  is  exclusively 
a  state  responsibility.  Only  5  cities  have  wel- 
fare responsibility.  The  counties  In  the  22 
states  that  bear  a  pyortlon  of  the  cost  of 
welfare  would  be  helped  to  some  extent  by 
H  R.  1.  On  balance,  while  we  favor  full  fund- 
ing of  welfare  by  the  federal  government  we 
realize  the  many  obstacles  and  we  prefer 
President  Nixon's  approach  of  both  general 
revenue  sharing  designed  to  help  strengthen 
state  and  local  governments  plus  welfare  re- 
form which  has  as  its  main  objective  im- 
proving the  nation's  welfare  system  and 
which  also  provides  some  fiscal  relief  to  states 
and  selected  counties.  President  Nixon  has 
already  included  both  the  first  year  cost  of 
revenue  sharing  and  the  cost  of  the  welfare 
reform  psickage  in  his  full  employment 
budget 

Question.  If  the  federal  government,  can- 
not afford  both  increased  welfare  funding  and 
revenue  slianng.  which  one  do  you  want? 

i4n.'!iier  This  is  a  question  of  national 
priorities  The  diseased  welfare  system  which 
IS  beset  as  it  is  with  red  tape,  countless  in- 
equities, unfairness,  and  unspeakable  delays 


must  be  reformed.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  knows  only  too  well  that  welfare 
has  to  be  reformed  if  we  are  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  tremendous  increases  In  wel- 
fare case  loads  In  the  last  decade.  These  re- 
forms will  mean  greater  federal  expenditures 
for  welfare.  We  strongly  support  the  Com- 
mittee's action  as  reflected  in  the  reporting 
of  H.R.  1. 

However,  this  action  does  not  take  care  of 
the  other  problems  of  financing  local  govern- 
ment which  we  have  discussed.  Further,  by 
taking  over  part  of  the  welfare  costs  only 
some  counties  will  receive  fiscal  relief.  Only 
Ave  cities  will  be  added.  HJl.  1  would  pro- 
vide only  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  in  flscal  relief 
during  flscal  year  1973.  Going  back  to  the 
question  of  national  priorities,  we  agree  with 
President  Nixon  that  this  nation  can  afford 
both  welfare  reform  as  proposed  in  HJl.  1 
and  revenue  sharing. 

We  believe  that  a  high  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  strengthening  of  state  and  local 
government.  Welfare  reform  does  not  address 
itself  to  this  Issue.  The  Issue  of  strengthen- 
ing local  government  we  believe  can  only  be 
improved  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  re- 
venue sharing  program  which  will  provide  the 
kind  of  financial  flexibility  that  Is  needed 
at  the  present  time  in  local  government. 

TESTIMONT    Or   JOHN    BKTWEB 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  John  Brewer,  ClULirman  of  the  Kent 
County.  Michigan  Board  of  Commissioners 
and  also  Chairman  of  NACO's  Taxation  and 
Finance  Steering  Cwnmittee. 

I  am  honored  this  morning  to  be  the  flnal 
witness  on  this  county  panel.  I  would  like,  as 
the  "clean-up"  hitter,  let  you  know  that  we 
In  county  government  did  consider  a  number 
of  alternatives  to  general  revenue  sharing. 
But,  as  I  will  explain,  we  rejected  these  as 
alternatives  to  revenue  sharing. 

Question.  Eto  you  see  revenue  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  categorical  aids? 

AnsiDer.  We  would  strongly  oppose  any 
explicit  or  Imi^lclt  legislative  provision  that 
moved  to  substitute  revenue  sharing  for 
categorical  granta.  In  our  system,  the  federal 
government  must  provide  national  leadership 
of  domestic  government  as  well  as  foreign 
affairs.  Categorical  granta  have  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  a  key  role  In  our  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  fx-ogress — agricul- 
tural extension;  unemployment  compen- 
sation; highway  improvement;  housing 
assistance;  airport  construction;  Hill -Burton 
hospitals;  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion aid;  and  poverty  programs  are  but  a  few 
examples.  We  cannot  conceive  of  revenue 
sharing  eroding  the  bases  of  the  successful 
and  essential  programs. 

However,  we  believe  and  hope  that  If 
revenue  sharing  Is  enacted  there  will  be  less 
prollferaUon  of  categorical  aids  In  the 
future,  resulting  in  a  better  federal,  state, 
local  mix  consisting  of  categorical  aid.  func- 
tional block  granta.  and  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Question.  Why  wouldn't  It  be  better  to 
reduce  federal  taxes  and  let  the  states  and 
localities  pick  up  the  reduction? 

Answer.  We  view  this  as  a  completely  un- 
realistic alternative,  and  one  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  what  little  fiscal  balance  remains  in 
our  federal  system.  With  a  highly  responsive 
federal  Income  tax  and  a  state-local  tax 
structure  that  lags  behind  economic  growth, 
a  combination  of  federal  tax  reduction  and 
state  and  local  tax  increases  multiplies  the 
political  handicaps  already  facing  our  state 
and  local  officials  as  they  try  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  demands  of  local  government 
The  result  would  be  more  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  governors,  mayors,  and  county  com- 
missioners to  incur  the  risk  of  tax  Increases, 
leaving  more  areas  of  government  either 
unmet  or  left  to  the  central  government 
Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  our  concept 
of  decentralized,  grass  roots  government  than 
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to  make  it  tempting  for  our  local  officials  to 
abdicate  their  problems  to  Washington.  A 
Federal  tax  cut  now  would  be  the  worst 
possible  alternative.  It  would  only  serve  to 
compound  our  present  crisis. 

Question.  Wouldn't  it  be  betUr  to  meet 
your  high  unemployment  problems  and 
stimulate  your  local  economy  through  public 
service   Jobs? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  federal 
funding  of  public  service  jobs  would  help 
those  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
would  stimulate  local  economies.  We  view 
this  type  of  a  program  as  a  temporary,  to  be 
used  only  in  times  of  high  unemployment. 
We  think  that  it  would  be  dilBcult  to  Justify 
a  Urge  public  service  program  to  the  nation 
m  the  absence  of  high  national  unemploy- 
ment. We  do  see  a  role  for  public  service 
Jobs  in  those  instances  where  the  private 
sector  can  not  provide  Jobs  for  all  the  peo- 
ple coming  on  to  the  market.  We  particularly 
think  that  the  200.000  slots  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  HJl.  1  are  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  give  a  Job  to  all  the  people 
classified  as  employable  a  Job.  This  type  of 
program  for  welfare  recipients  may  have  to 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  see  public  service  Jobs  as  any 
substitute  for  general  revenue  sharing. 

Question.  Why  not  strengthen  state  and 
local  revenue  systems  through  a  tax  credit? 

Answer.  A  good  case  could  be  made  for  a 
moderate  Increase  through  a  credit  device 
in  the  extent  to  which  state  and  local  in- 
come taxes  can  be  an  offset  against  federal 
tax  liability.  Certainly  greater  use  of  the 
Income  tax  by  state  governments  and  larger 
local  governments  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
The  case  for  a  tax  credit  rests  not  upon  fis- 
cal relief  but  upon  the  need  for  a  stronger 
state-local  tax  system.  The  fiscal  relief  pro- 
vided through  an  income  tax  credit  would 
go  primarily  to  the  state  governments  but 
to  very  few  cities  and  counties.  The  income 
tax  is  not  susceptible  to  efBclent  use  by 
smaller  cities  and  counties;  certainly  we  do 
not  want  to  encourage  a  system  of  income 
tax  overlapping  where,  as  in  one  or  two 
states  today,  employers  have  to  make  as 
many  as  6  to  10  separate  withholdings  to  ac- 
commodate the  separate  Income  taxes  of 
cities,  counties,  townships,  school  districts 
and  special  districts  with  any  single  metro- 
politan area. 


CouNTTY  Government  Resolutions  Received 
BT  NACO  Supporting  Genebal  Revenue 
Sharing 

motion  by  supekvisob  dobn 
The  Board  is  well  aware  that  local  govern- 
ments across  the  country  need  help  in  meet- 
ing their  rapidly  Increasing  responsibilities 
Not  only  must  we  deal  with  area-wide  prob- 
lems of  community  unrest  and  attendant 
socio-envlronmental  degeneration,  but  we 
are  asked  to  meet  these  demands  without 
adequate  financial  resources.  We  are  shackled 
with  the  least  productive  sources  of  revenue 
to  combat  the  major  problems  of  our  day 
because  the  Federal  government  has  pre- 
empted the  major  source  of  revenue — the 
personal   Income  tax. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  legislation 
that  would  help  to  alleviate  the  financial 
burdens  faced  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
further  concentration  of  power  at  the  Fed- 
eral  level 

Senate  Bill  2948  and  House  Bill  14021 
would  provide  for  Federal  sharing  of  the 
income  tax  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments Under  the  Presidents  proposal,  state 
and  local  governments  would  receive  block 
trrants  based  upon  population  and  revenue 
effort  with  "no  strings  atUched  "  The  County 
could  receive  as  much  as  $27,000,000  In  five 
years  under  this  plan. 

I  would  like  to  move  that: 
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1.  The  Board  support  the  President's  pro- 
posals in  principle,  with  the  provision  that 
such  legislation  provides  for  an  automatic 
"pass  through  "  of  money  to  local  govern- 
ments;  and 

a.  The  following  persons  be  notified  of  the 
Bo»rd  8  position  through  the  County  Legis- 
lative Consultant,  Mr.  Joseph  Pollard:  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  Murray  Weidenbaum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  members  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  all 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Representative  Betts,  sponsor  of  the  House 
bill.  Senator  Baker,  sponsor  of  the  Senate 
bill,  all  members  of  the  California  Congres- 
sional   Delegation. 

Resolutioi*  Stn'PoRTiNG  Revenue  Sharing 

Local  government  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  growing  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties is  frustrated  by  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mands for  service,  rapidly  Increasing  costs  of 
such  services,  an  unresponsive  revenue  base 
(property  taxes  and  consumer  taxes),  and  an 
attitude  of  unwillingness  by  tax  payers  to 
increase  rates  of  taxes  or  provide  new  taxes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  the  most 
efficient  tax  collection  system  known  to  man. 
The  federal  Income  tax  Is  more  closely  tied 
to  the  growth  of  the  economy  of  this  great 
nation  than  any  other  levy  Over  90^;  of  all 
income  taxes  collected  in  the  United  States 
are  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
It  has  been  normal  for  income  tax  receipts 
to  Increase  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
$10  billion. 

Revenue  sharing  would  provide  a  measure 
of  relief  to  hard  pressed  local  governing 
bodies  The  local  tax  payer  would  benefit  A 
portion  of  his  federal  income  tax  would  be 
made  available  to  his  local,  elected  o.Tlclals 
and  as  a  consequence  local  service  to  the  tax 
payer  would  be  Improved  The  absence  of 
•  strings  attached"  Insures  that  there  would 
be  no  need  to  add  administrative  personnel 
to  the  federal  employment  to  see  that  local 
and  state  officials  spend  the  proceeds  of  rev- 
enue sharing  in  accordance  with  congres- 
sional regulations  Revenue  sharing  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  bv  the  Shelby 
County  Commission,  Columbiana  Alabama, 
that  this  county  governing  body  approve  the 
revenue  sharing  proposal  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Richard  M  Nixon  and  that 
the  Commission  urge  the  Alabama  Congres- 
sional delegation  to  give  full  support  to  this 
proposal  Further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
members  of  the  Alabama  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
and  the  Association  of  County  Commissioners 
of  Alabama. 

Excerpts  From  the  Minutes  of  thx  Cnmo- 
KEE  County  Commission  Heus  on  Janu- 
AKT  25.  1971 

A  dl.scusslon  was  had  concerning  a  letter 
from  National  Association  of  Counties  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  Cherokee  County.  Ala- 
bama, concerning  organizing  County  Govern- 
ments to  push  federal  revenue  sharing 
through  Congress 

Upon  motion  duly  made  by  C  L  St.  ClaiT, 
Jr  and  seconded  by  Tom  Wade  Hampton 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  of  the  members  present 

Whereas,  there  is  a  need  for  County  Gov- 
erning Bodies  to  push  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing through  Congress:   and 

Whereas,  under  the  proposal  submitted  by 
President  Nixon  Cherokee  County  would  re- 
ceive an  annual  grant  under  said  proposed 
revenue  sharing  plan,  and  said  amount  could 
be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  governing 
body  of  Cherokee  County  without  any  res- 
trictions on  the  same. 
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Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Chero- 
kee County  Commission  of  Cherokee  County, 
Alabama,  hereby  endorses  the  principals  of 
revenue  sharing  submitted  under  the  pro- 
posal of  President  Nixon  wherein  said  Chero- 
kee County,  Alabama,  would  receive  an  an- 
nual grant  with  no  restrictions  thereon,  with 
a  CM  S.  fee  of  $100.00. 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  said  Commission 
that  Ralph  Meade,  President  of  said  Chero- 
kee County  Commission  is  hereby  designated 
and  appointed  to  serve  on  a  national  revenue 
sharing  task  force  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  proceed  with  any  and 
all  steps  necessary  to  help  push  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  through  Congress. 

Be  it  further  resolved  by  said  Commission 
that  Ralph  Meade,  President  proceed  to  con- 
tact all  of  our  congressional  delegation  and 
any  and  all  other  persons  who  may  be  of 
help  in  this  matter  and  obtain  their  support 
In  the  same. 

State  of  Alabama.  Cherokee  County. 

I  Ralph  Meade.  President  of  the  Cherokee 
County  Commission  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  excerpt  of  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  said  Commission  held  on 
January  25,  1971  are  a  true,  correct  and  com- 
pared copy  of  said  minutes  as  the  same  ap- 
pears in  the  minute  book  of  said  CommlS" 
sion. 

This  the  30th  day  of  January.  1971. 


Resolution  No.  28  of  1971 

Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  legislation  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
units  of  local  government 

Whereas,  local  governments,  in  recent 
years,  have  been  required  to  expand  the  es- 
sential services  required  for  the  well  being 
of  their  inhabitants,    and 

Whereas,  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
for  financing  these  services  Is  the  real  prop- 
erty tax:  and 

Whereas,  almost  all  units  of  local  govern- 
ment have  been  required  to  Increase  the  real 
property  tax.  so  that  It  now  constitutes  a 
serious  financial  burden  upon  many  tax- 
payers: and 

Whereas,  many  local  governments  are  now 
faced  with  a  financial  crisis  because  of  their 
inability  to  raise  the  revenue  required  in  or- 
der to  maintain  essential  services,  and  to 
undertake  new  programs  required  by  the  In- 
habitants of  said  local   governments:   and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gram providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  portion 
of  the  federal  revenues  with  state  and  local 
governments. 

Resolved  that  the  Orange  County  Legisla- 
ture approves  the  concept  of  the  sharing 
of  federal  revenues  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments 

Further  resolved  as  follows: 

1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  urged  to  adopt  legislation,  during  Its  cur- 
rent session,  providing  for  such  revenue 
sharing 

2  That  such  legislation  provide  for  auto- 
matic annual  aopropriatlons  for  revenue 
sharing  of  a  designated  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  revenues 

3  That  such  legislation  provide  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  <;uch  revenues  to  the 
fifty  states,  according  to  a  clear  formula 
based  primarily  on  population 

4  That  such  legislation  specifically  pro- 
vide and  require  that  a  designated  portion 
of  such  revenues  be  distributed  by  each 
state  to  Its  local  governments  for  general 
governmental  purposes 

5  That  no  restriction  be  placed  on  the 
purposes  for  which  such  federal  revenues 
may  be  used  by  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments 
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RESOLtmoN  No.  71-24  Endorsing  Presidents 
Revenge  Sharing  Program 

Whereas,  counties  and  other  local  govern- 
ments are  facing  Increased  demands  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  and 

Wherea.s.  the  greater  portion  of  the  funds 
for  these  services  must  come  from  ad  valorum 
properly  taxes  levied  by  counties  and  other 
local  governments:  and 

Whereas,  the  property  tax  levies  in  coun- 
ties and  other  local  governments  has  reached 
a  level  where  they  are  becoming  oppressive 
and  confiscatory,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  that  counties  and 
other  local  governments  finance  these  services 
and  faculties  from  funds  other  than  property 
taxes,  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  a  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
whereby  federal  funds  will  be  shared  with 
counties  and  other  local  governments,  and 

Whereas,  said  Revenue  Sharing  Program 
will  aid  counties  and  other  local  governments 
in  meeting  the  demands  for  the  providing  of 
new  and  expanded  services  and  facilities. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Mon- 
terey, State  of  California,  does  hereby  endorse 
the  Presidents  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

On  motion  of  Supervisor  Smith,  seconded 
by  Supervisor  Branson,  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  this  9th  day  of  February.  1971. 

Resolution  No.  28  of  1971 

Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  legislation  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with 
units  of  local  government. 

Whereas,  local  governments,  in  recent 
years,  have  been  required  to  expand  the  es- 
sential services  required  for  the  well  being  of 
their  inhabitants:  and 

Whereas,  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
for  financing  these  ser\'lce8  is  the  real  prop- 
erty tax:  and 

Whereas,  almost  all  units  of  local  govern- 
ment have  been  required  to  Increase  the  real 
property  tax,  so  that  it  now  constitutes  a 
serious  financial  burden  upon  many  taxpay- 
ers; and 

Whereas,  many  local  governments  are  now 
faced  with  a  financial  crUU  because  of  their 
inability  to  raise  the  revenue  required  in 
order  to  maintain  essential  services,  and  to 
undertake  new  programs  required  by  the 
inhabitants  of  said  local  governmente;   and 

Whereas,  the  t>resident  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  program 
providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  portion  of  the 
federal  revenues  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Resolved  that  the  Orange  County  Legisla- 
ture approves  the  concept  of  the  sharing 
of  federal  revenues  with  sUte  and  local 
governments. 

Further  resolved  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  adopt  legislation,  during  its  cur- 
rent session,  providing  for  such  revenue 
sharing. 

2.  That  such  legislation  provide  for  auto- 
matic annual  appropriations  for  revenue 
sharing  of  a  designated  portion  of  the  federal 
Income  tax  revenues. 

3  That  such  legislation  provide  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  such  revenues  to  the 
fifty  states,  according  to  a  clear  formula 
based  primarily  on  population. 

4.  That  such  legislation  speclficallv  pro- 
vide and  reoulre  that  a  designated  portion  of 
such  revenues  be  distributed  bv  each  state 
to  Its  local  governments  for  general  govern- 
mental purposes. 

5  That  no  restriction  be  placed  on  the 
purposes  for  which  such  federal  reve- 
nues m.iy  be  used  by  the  state  and  local 
governments 
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Resolution  No  71-82 
Resolution  oT  the  Mendocino  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  supporting  revenue  sharing 
proposal  in  the  1971  State  of  the  Union 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M  Nixon,  in 
his  1971  State  of  the  Union  Message  has  pro- 
posed a  "NEW  FEDERALISM"  based  on  the 
pr.nciple  of  revenue  sharing;  and. 

Whereas,  concepts  of  revenue  sharing  have 
been  reviewed  and  discussed  for  many  vears; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  present  proposal  would  pro- 
vide for  the  distribution  of  a  percentage  of 
Federal  Income  tax  revenue  back  to  the  States 
on  a  population  and  tax  effort  basis  and  with 
the  condition  that  funds  be  passed  through 
to  local  general  purpose  units  of  government: 
and. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  government,  as  the 
most  effective  tax  collecting  agency  in  this 
country,  should  return  some  of  these  tax  dol- 
lars to  the  areas  where  they  are  collected  so 
that  taxpayers  of  these  areas  can  determine 
their  most  efficient  and  effective  expenditure- 
and. 

Whereas,  such  a  program  would  permit  the 
development  of  badly  needed  programs,  fa- 
cilities and  improverhents  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  based  on  local  needs  and  de- 
sires— rather  than  through  rigid,  bureau- 
cratic and  unresponsive  forms  of  grants  in 
aid  programs;  and. 

Whereas,  revenue  sharing  restores  in  part, 
the  basic  principle  of  federalism  upon  which 
this  republic  was  foundea  and  terminates  the 
erosion  of  local  and  state  government  by  a 
growing  monolithic  Federal  bureaucracy 
and. 

Whereas,  the  basic  principle  remains  unal- 
layed  that  local  government  Is  still  more  re- 
sponsive to  nesds  of  people  and  can  provide 
for  needs  of  people  as  they  desire  in  a  more 
effective  and  successful  method  than  through 
rigid  grants  in  aids  programs;  and. 

Whereas,  this  revenue  sharing  proposal  in- 
dicates the  trust  and  confidence  by  Federal 
authorities  in  State,  County  and  City  elected 
and  appointed  officials  who  are  at  the  base 
of  our  Federal  system  and  correctly  expresses 
the  concept  that  competence,  excellence  and 
Integrity  in  governmental  administration  is 
available  locally  as  well  as  m  Washington 
DC;  and. 

Whereas,  this  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
supported  in  the  general  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  by  Resolution  «70-125,  of  May  20, 
1970,  and  now  completely  concurs  with  the 
new  federalism  concept  as  presently  pro- 
posed; and. 

Whereas,  many  local  and  SUte  govern- 
ments are  unable  to  provide  basic  needed 
services  as  well  as  other  new  and  required 
programs  due  to  the  lack  of  monies  and  fund- 
ing sources. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Mendocino  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
strongly  urge  their  congressional  representa- 
tives to  support  diligently  and  earnestly  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  in  the  92d  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  based  on  the  principle  of 
return  to  state  and  local  governments  of  a 
percentage  of  the  Federa:  Income  tax  an- 
nually, with  the  requirements  for  a  pass- 
through  by  the  States  to  local,  general  pur- 
pose, units  of  government  without  restriction 
other  than  accounting  and  non-discrimina- 
tion provisions. 

Be  is  further  resolved,  that  this  Board  of 
Supervisors  recommends  that  the  Northern 
Coastal  Counties  Supervisors  Association 
adopt  this  proposal  at  their  forthcoming 
mesting  of  February  19,  1971 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  Richard 
M  Nixon.  Senator  John  Tunney,  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  Congressman  Donaid  Clausen. 
Congressman  Carl  Albert.  Congressman  Wll- 
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bur  Mills,  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
California  and  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

Resolution  Supporting  Plan  for  Federal 
Govern  MTNT  Revenue  Shari.ng  With 
Local  Government 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  providing  the  services 
re<)ulred  by  people  from  the  Cities  and 
Counties  has  placed  a  disproportionate 
burden  upon  the  property  taxpayer:  and 

Whereas,  the  costs  of  local  government 
continue  to  increase  along  with  a  "revenue 
gap"  which  could  only  be  met  by  increasing 
the  burden  upon  the  overburdened  property 
tax-^ayer:   and 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  budget  cuthaclts  and 
austere  measures  at  the  local  government 
level  this  "revenue  gap"  has  continued  to 
grow;    and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  a  "Revenue  Sharing" 
program  to  the  Congress  which  could  be  the 
answer  to  local  government's  "revenue  gap" 
problem;    and 

Whereas,  the  Revenue-Sharing  Plan  Is 
based  upon  dutrlbuting  1.3 '"r  of  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  collected  back  to  the  States. 
Counties  and  Cities,  such  amount  being  $5 
billion  this  year;  and 

Whereas.  the  Revenue-Sharing  Plan 
would  earmark  approximately  $1.1  million 
this  year  for  distribution  between  Placer 
County  and  Its  five  Cities;  and 

Whereas,  the  sharing  of  such  funds  with 
local  government  at  an  early  date  would 
serve  to  stoT  this  rising  property  tax  burden 
and  would  be  expended  in  a  manner  that 
would  stimulate  the  economy  within  the 
Cities  and  County  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment IS  already  far  too  high. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Placer  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing  in  a  manner  that  provides  for 
an  annual  anproDriation  based  on  a  portion 
of  the  federal  Income  tax  revenue;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  portion 
of  federal  income  tax  revenue  be  distributed 
to  all  States  according  to  a  clear  formula 
based  primarily  on  copulation  with  a  manda- 
tory T>ass-through  from  the  States  to  all  local 
general  purpose  governments;   &n<I 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  said  pass- 
through  of  federal  income  tax  revenues 
should  have  no  program  or  project  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  the  funds  if  they  are  to 
be  med  most  effectively  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  shown  above;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Board 
strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  revenue  sharing  legislation 
at  the  earliest  noaslble  date  as  a  non -partisan 
act  ol  great  urgency:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  conies  of  this 
Resolution  be  promptly  transmitted  to  US. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston.  U.S.  Senator  John  V. 
Tunney.  Congressman  Harold  T  'Blzz"  John- 
son. Chairman  of  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Chairman  of  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties. County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. League  of  California  Cities,  and 
Mayors  of  Roseville.  Auburn.  Rocklln,  Lin- 
coln   and    Colfax. 

RESOLimoN  or  1971  Resolution  Requesting 
the  Congress  op  the   Unfted  States  To 
Adopt     Legislation     Providing     for     the 
Sharing  of  Federal  Revenues  With  Unfis 
of   Local   Government 
Whereas,     local     governments,     in     recent 
years,  have  been  required  to  expand  the  es- 
sential services  required  fir  the  well  being  of 
their  inhabitants:  and 

Whereas,  the  principal  source  of  revenue 
for  financing  these  services  Is  the  real  prop- 
erty tax;  and 

Whereas,  almost  all  units  of  local  govern- 
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ment  have  be«n  required  to  lncre«*e  the  real 
property  tax.  so  th»t  It  now  constitutes  a  se- 
rious fln.tnclal  burden  upon  many  taxpay- 
ers: and 

Whereas,  many  local  governments  are  now 
faced  with  a  financial  crisis  because  or  their 
Inability  to  raise  the  revenue  required  in  or- 
der to  maintain  essential  services,  and  to 
undertake  new  programs  required  by  the  in- 
habitants of  said  local  go"emment»;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  program 
providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  portion  of  the 
federal  revenues  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Resolved  that  the  Orange  County  Legisla- 
ture approves  the  concept  of  the  sharing  of 
federal  revenue*  with  state  and  local 
governments. 

Further  resolved  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  urged  to  adopt  legislation,  during  its  cur- 
rent session,  providing  for  such  revenue 
sharing. 

2  That  such  legislation  provide  for  auto- 
matic annual  appropriaUons  for  revenue 
sharing  of  a  designated  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  revenues. 

3.  That  such  legislation  provide  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  such  revenues  to  the 
flXty  states,  according  to  a  clear  formula 
based  primarily  on  populaUon. 

4.  That  such  legislation  specifically  pro- 
vide and  require  thai  a  designated  portion 
of  such  revenues  be  dlstrlbuteid  by  each  state 
to  Its  local  governments  for  general  govern- 
mental purposes. 

5  That  no  reatrlcUon  be  placed  on  the 
purposes  for  which  such  federal  revenues 
may  be  used  by  the  sute  and  local 
governments. 

Further  resolved  that  the  aerk  of  the 
County  Legislature  is  directed  to  transmit 
cerufled  copies  of  thU  resolution  to  the 
following: 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  lieans  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives,  representing  the  State  of  New 
Tork. 

National  AasoclaUon  of  CounUes. 

St7Pi>oRTiNc  Thk  PaiamxNT's  PaociAj*  Foa 
Shauwc  Pedijlu.  Rkvenues 

Whereas,  as  many  taxpayers  of  Stanislaus 
County  are  suffering  hardship  because  of  the 
increasing  burden  of  the  property  tax-  and 

Whereas,  the  property  t«x  is  the  main 
source  of  local  revenue  for  the  support  of 
SUnlslaus  County  government:  and 

Whereas,  the  poaslblllty  of  meaningful 
property  tax  relief  is  doubtful  because  of 
the  bleak  fiscal  sltuaUon  which  faces  the 
government  of  the  Sute  of  California;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  program 
which  would  share  a  portion  of  Federal  rev- 
enues with  the  states  and  with  local  govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  revenue-sharing 
program  is  a  well-conceived  beginning  to 
rescue  state  and  local  governments  from  their 
fiscal  dlfflcultlee; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  SUn- 
lslaus, sute  of  California,  hereby  endorses 
the  concept  of  revenue-sharing  and  urges  its 
adoption  by  the  United  Sutes  Congress. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
Alan  Cranston  and  the  Honorable  John  Tun- 
ney.  United  States  Senator,  the  Honorable 
John  McFall.  Represenutlve  of  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  DUtrict,  and  to  the  National 
Association  of  Counties. 

Upon  motion  by  Supervisor  Thurman  sec- 
onded by  Supervisor  Franaen,  the  foregoing 
Resolution  was  duly  passed  and  adopted  at 
a  regular  session  of  the  Bovd  of  Supervisors 
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of  the  County  of  Stanislaus.  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  and  day  of  February,  1971. 

RXSOLUTION   or  THE   BOARD  OF  SUPCKVJSORS  OF 

THE     County     op     Ve.ntura     Supporting 
Revenue  Sharing 

Whereas,  local  government  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  property  tax  to  support  public 
programs,  and  such  a  Ux  Is  placing  a  tre- 
mendous burden  upon  property  owners  to 
provide  even  the  nUnlmum  levels  of  service; 
and 

Whert-as.  a  Board  of  Supervisors  with  re- 
sponsibility to  our  electorate  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  public's  reaction  to  property  taxes,  and 
there  Is  great  sympathy  for  the  excesslveness 
of  the  burden  while  supporting  through  In- 
come, taxes  and  other  means,  the  manda- 
tory programs  of  the  Federal  government; 
and 

Whereas,  there  must  be  decisions  by  Con- 
gress as  to  the  imporUnce  of  competing  pro- 
grams for  Ux  dollars,  and  there  is  a  philoso- 
phy to  hold  public  services  to  the  meet 
effective  level  m  the  hierarchy  of  govern- 
menu;  and 

Whereas.  Ventura  County  supports  a  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  conUlnlng  the  fol- 
lowing basic  principles: 

(a)  Annual  appropriation  of  a  designated 
portion  of  Federal  Income  tax  revenues. 

(b)  Annual  distribution  according  to  a 
clear  formula  based  primarily  on  population. 

(c)  A  mandatory  and  equiuble  pass 
through  of  funds  from  each  SUte  to  lu  local 
general  purpose  governmente  spelled  out  In 
clear  formulas. 

(d)  Inclusion  In  the  pass  through  of  all 
general  purpose  local  govemmenU. 

(e)  No  program  or  project  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  funds;  and 

Whereas.  Ventura  County  does  not  look 
upon  revenue  sharing  to  resolve  all  the  major 
Ills  that  afflict  our  financial  system,  but  as 
urgently  needed  to  strengthen  the  financial 
foundation  of  our  system  of  decentralized 
government. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Ventura 
California,  speaking  for  the  over-burdened 
property  Uxpayers  of  this  County,  beseech 
Congress  to  act  with  haste  and  favor  on  the 
adoption  of  legislation  enacting  the  rev- 
enue sharing  concept. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  9th  day  of  March. 

RcsoLtmoN 

Whereas;  the  San  Juan  County  Commis- 
sioners are  desirous  of  endorsing  the  prin- 
cipals of  revenue  sharing,  and 

Whereas;  demands  are  constantly  being 
placed  on  County  government  for  Increased 
services  at  splraling  cost  and. 

Whereas;  the  San  Juan  County  Commis- 
sioners desire  to  meet  these  needs  at  a  local 
level  with  an  already  Inadequate  revenue 
base  restricted  by  the  sUte,  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  the  San 
Juan  County  Commissioners  heartUy  support 
and  urge  their  representatives  in  congress  to 
also  support  and  endorse  the  proposed  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  program.  It  Is  necessary 
that  no  restrictions  be  placed  on  these  funds 
as  accounting  and  sources  of  revenue  are 
strongly  controlled  by  the  State. 

RXSOLXTTION      SUPPORTTNC      FEDERAL      ReVKNITE 

Sharing  Program 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Adams  County  endorses  a  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Plan  formulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  providing  for 
a  redistribution  of  federal  funds  to  local  gov- 
ernment based  on  population,  and. 

Whereas,  a  form  of  Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing now  exists  In  the  myriad  federal  agencies 
now  authorized  to  review,  recommend,  and 
approve  federal  grants  to  cities  and  counties, 
and. 

Whereas,   the  Board  of  County  Commls- 
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sloners  of  the  County  of  Adams  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  federal  grant  system 
is  costly  and  employs  the  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  services  and  agencies,  and  results  In 
a  trickle  of  usable  funds  back  to  local  govern- 
ment, and. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners Is  of  the  opinion  this  unnecessary 
shortcoming  in  the  present  system  of  federal 
aid  in  grant  programs  can  and  should  be 
eliminated,  and. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  the  County  of  Adams  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  direct  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  with  cities  and  towns  would  double 
or  triple  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
use  at  the  local  government  level,  and. 

Whereas,  our  present  system  of  government 
contains  adequate  controls  and  safeguards. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners.  County  of  Adams 
sute  of  Colorado,  that  the  plan  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  providing  for 
the  sharing  of  federal  funds  with  cities  and 
counUes  based  on  population,  whereby  the 
County  of  Adams  would  receive  the  sum  of 
$601,349,  and  whereby  the  Incorporated  cities 
and  towns  would  receive  additional  payments 
from  the  federal  government  without  any 
conditions  attached  thereto,  and  which  plan 
provides  for  the  return  of  W.lSS.OSB  to  the 
local  governmente  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado  be 
and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the  members 
of  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  hereby  and  herewith 
appoint  Commissioner  Glen  Lancaster  as  a 
member  to  serve  on  the  National  Revenue 
Sharing  Commission  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the 
enclosed  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Congres- 
sional Represenutlves  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  to  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 


REsoLirnoN    or   8upi>ort.    in    Principal     or 

Presidekt    Richard    M     NixoWs    Federal 

Revenue  Sharing  Proposal 

Whereas.  State  and  Local  government  unite 
are  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to  pro- 
vide the  services  and  demands  required  of 
It  due  to  Uxfng  limitations  placed  on  them 
by  Federal  Income  Tax.  and. 

Whereas,  many  of  the  remedial  programs 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  to  Improve  living 
conditions  have  proven  inadequate  for  pres- 
ent conditions;  and. 

Whereas,  the  multiplicity  of  administra- 
tion, duplication.  Inefficiency  and  red  tape 
connected  with  the  present  system  of  cate- 
gorical aids  by  the  Federal  Government  make 
It  very  difficult  and  often  Impossible  for  the 
local  governmente  to  participate  In  self-help 
and  betterment  programs  deriving  from  our 
local  federal  Income  Ux.  and. 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Manatee 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  that  the 
best  government  Is  the  government  closest  to 
the  people  and  that  our  local  needs  and 
problems  can  be  solved  more  efficiently  and 
economically  by  those  of  us  here  at  home 
rather  than  by  some  bureaucrat  In  Wash- 
ington, DC,  who  represente  an  area  toUUy 
different  In  needs  and  resources,  and. 

Whereas.  It  is  further  believed  that  even 
though  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program  does 
not  represent  an  Ideal  solution.  It  Is  none- 
the-less.  the  most  promising  program  pre- 
sented to  date  In  which  a  community  will  be 
able  to  meet  lU  commitment  to  Ite  cltlsens 
within  the  present  uxing  structure,  and. 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, consisting  of  3,049  County  governmente 
and  with  an  active  membership  of  31,000 
elected  and  appointed  County  leaders,  has 
endorsed  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Manatee  County  Board  of  Commissioners  en- 
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dorses  and  supporte  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Program,  In  principal,  and  that  Mr.  Neno  J. 
Spagna,  Planning  Director,  Is  hereby  in- 
structed to  express  such  feeling  to  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  such 
other  Individuals  and  organizations  which 
are  working  to  develop  the  program. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  2d  day  of 
Fet>ruar>',  1971. 

A    Resolution    Endorsing   the   Concept   or 
Federal  Revenue-Sharing  and  Encourag- 
ing Early  Congressional  Action  on  En- 
actment OF  A  Federal  Program 
(By  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Collier 
County,  Florida) 
Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult   for    City.    County,    and   SUte    Govern- 
ments to  provide  necessary  services  with  rev- 
enues currently  available,  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
governmental  purposes  Is  the  Federal  In- 
come Tax  levied  and  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and 

Whereas,  the  current  administration  at  the 
Federal  Government  level  has  proposed  a  Fed- 
eral Revenue-Sharing  Program  to  assist  local 
governmente  In  the  provision  of  services; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
B.ard  of  County  Commissioners  of  Collier 
County.  Florida.  In  regular  session  assembled 
this  2nd  day  of  March.  1971.  that  It  does 
hereby  strongly  endorse  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  and  encourages  the 
Nmety-Second  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  such  a  program  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Adopted  this  2nd  day  of  March,  1971  A.D. 

A    Resolution    Endorsing   the   Concept   or 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  and  Encourag- 
ing Early  Congressional  Action  on  En- 
actment op  a  Federal  Program 
(By    Palm    Beach    County.    Florida,    by    Its 
Board  of  County  Commissioners) 
Whereas,  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  City.  County,  and  State  Governmente 
to  provide  necessary  services  with  revenues 
currently  available,  and 

Whereas,  the  primary  source  of  revenue  for 
governmenui  purposes  is  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  levied  and  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas,  the  current  administration  at  the 
Federal  Government  level  has  proposed  a  Fed- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  Program  to  assist  lo- 
cal governmente  In  the  provision  of  services; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  of  Palm  Beach 
County.  Florida,  in  regular  session  assembled 
this  19th  day  of  January.  1971,  that  It  does 
hereby  srongly  endorse  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  and  encourages  the 
Ninety-Second  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
establishing  such  a  program  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Nixon  Administration,  in  an 
attempt  to  decentralize  Government  and  to 
strengthen  sute  and  local  Government  has 
presented  to  the  Congress  a  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  to  Sute  and  Local  Govern- 
mente a  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  ux 
recelpte  with  minimum  restrictions  on  the 
use  thereof,  and 

Whereas,  the  Local  Governmente  of  Polk 
County,  Georgia,  are  In  dire  fiscal  condition 
due  to  their  limited  Ux  resources,  and 

Whereas,  the  demand  for  public  services 
are  Increasing  while  the  ux  resources  avail- 
able to  Local  Governmente  are  regressive  in 
nature. 

Whereas,  a  system  of  revenue  sharing  based 
on  an  automatic  annual  appropriation  of  a 
designated  portion  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Revenues  would  greatly  enhance  the  local 
government's  ability  to  serve  the  needs  of 
Ite  people,  and 

Whereas,   we    feel    that   our   Congressman 
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and  Senators  In  the  United  Sutes  Congress 
should  be  made  aware  of  our  support  of  such 
a  revenue  sharing  program  as  outlined  by 
the  Nixon  Administration, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  and  It  is 
hereby  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Polk  County,  Georgia,  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Polk  County. 
Georgia,  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress and  urges  Congress  to  adopt  said  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Legislation. 

Let  this  Resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Minutes  of  this  Board  and  a  copy  thereof  be 
forwarded  to  Senator  Herman  E  Talmadge. 
Senator  David  Gambrell  and  Congressman 
John  W.  Davis 

Adopted  this  2nd  day  of  March.  1971. 

Resolution  op  Plotd  County,  Ga. 
Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress,  a  Federal  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Progrsim.  to  provide  badly  need- 
ed Revenue  to  financially  hard  pressed  and 
In  many  insunces  almost  bankrupted  local 
governmente  within  the  SUtes.  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Floyd  County,  Georgia,  being  faced  with  the 
day  to  day  problem  of  Increasing  coste  in 
furnishing  the  services  needed  and  required 
by  citizens  of  Floyd  County.  Georgia,  and 
being  as  are  most  County  Governmente,  re- 
stricted to  property  ad  valorem  uxea  to  raise 
revenues,  to  meet  Increasing  Inflationary 
coste  to  provide  additional  water  and  sewer 
services,  sanitary  land  fills,  and  other  pol- 
lution control  measures,  and  faced  with  the 
problem  cf  maintaining  and  carrying  out  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  local  govern- 
ment, In  the  ordinarily  accepted  fields  of 
welfare,  roads,  health.  Indigent  hospital  care, 
and  related  sociological  needs,  plus  the  re- 
quirements of  the  future,  which  will  require 
that  Counties  get  into  garbage  collection 
field,  and  the  delivery  of  other  urban  types 
services,  as  faced  and  is  facing  the  stark  and 
realistic  lact  that  property  values  are  not  In- 
creasing sufficiently  to  bear  these  coste. 
Other  sources  of  revenue  are  essential,  if 
there  Is  not  to  be  a  breakdown  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  resulting  denial  to  the  citi- 
zens of  an  efficient  governmental  unit  on  the 
level  which  is  closest  to  them,  and  which  best 
undersUnds  their  needs,  and  which  can  best 
meet  these  needs  efficiently,  and  democrati- 
cally, and 

Whereas,  the  SUte  and  Federal  Oovern- 
menU  own  all  of  the  additional  sources  of 
revenue,  and  relief  can  only  be  granted  by 
either  giving  to  the  Local  Governmente.  some 
of  the  sources  of  Revenue  now  controlled  by 
the  Superior  Governmental  Unite,  or  sharing 
with  Local  Government  on  some  fair  and 
firm  formula,  the  revenues  produced  through 
the  taxing  machinery  of  these  Superior  Gov- 
ernmenui Unite. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  and  It  Is 
hereby  resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Floyd  County,  Georgia,  do  hereby 
endorse  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing, 
where  such  revenue  sharing  is  truly  related 
to  the  problems  now  confronting  local  gov- 
ernmente. and  where  the  formula  for  the 
dispensation  of  said  funds  is  equiuble  and 
does  not  result  In  handling  charges  along 
the  way  which  diminish  them  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  can  not  serve  the  purpose 
Intended. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Board 
makes  the  following  suggestions  as  mat- 
ters to  be  considered  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  foregoing  principles  to  help  and 
assist  local  government : 

(1)  The  plan  should  assure  subsUntlal 
direct,  equiuble,  -nd  continuing  sharing  of 
additional  federal  financial  resources  based 
upon  a  percentage  of  the  federal  income  tax 
base. 

(3)  Any  general  fund  allocation  formula 
for  revenue  sharing  should  be  simple,  under- 
sundable.  and  fair  and  focus  on  the  com- 
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monly  accepted  public  service  responsibili- 
ties of  general  purpose  government. 

(3)  Educational  finance  should  be  sepa- 
rately considered  and  any  revenue  sharing 
plans  for  aid  to  municipalities  should  in  no 
way  interfere  with  federal  aid  for  education; 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  treating 
separately  groups  of  service  re^onslbllltles 
such  as  welfare,  health,  and  hospitals  which 
are  widely  distributed  among  City,  County, 
and  sute  Levels  of  Government. 

(4)  The  revenue  sharing  plan  should  be 
designed  to  supplement  rather  than  substi- 
tute for  state-local  tax  effort. 

(5)  The  revenue  sharing  plan  should  but- 
tress and  strengthen  most  major  categorical 
federal  grante-ln-ald,  and  not  be  viewed  as 
a  substitute  for  such  aids;  however,  one  ob- 
jective of  such  programs  would  be  to  lessen 
the  eventual  overall  need  for  numerous  cate- 
gorical grante. 

(6)  Revenue  sharing  should  encourage  an 
effective  and  responsible  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, and  should  further  deter  frag- 
menutlon  of  local  government. 

(7)  The  procedures  for  federal  revenue 
sharing  should  support  fiscal  policy  for  a 
stable  and  growing  economy  without  im- 
pairing orderly  budgeting  at  the  sUte  and 
local  levels. 

(8)  Any  program  of  block  grante  or  reve- 
nue sharing  should  require  periodic  and  ef- 
fective financial  reporting  by  participating 
governmente  and  be  governed  by  all  provi- 
sions of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rlghte 
Act. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  In  the 
consideration  of  the  President's  Program  for 
Revenue  Sharing,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  encouraged  and  urged  to 
consult  with  those  persons  most  knowledge- 
able In  the  problems  of  Local  Government, 
to- wit:  The  National  Association  of  County 
Officials;  The  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association  and  The  National  league 
of  Cities. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  this  Board,  and  that  copies  of  the 
same  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  Vice  President  of  the  United  Sutes, 
the  United  Sutes  Senators  from  the  Sute 
of  Georgia,  Congressman  John  Davis,  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District,  The  Nation- 
al Association  of  County  Officials,  The  In- 
ternational City  Management  Association, 
The  National  League  of  Cities,  The  Associ- 
ation of  County  Commissioners  of  Georgia, 
The  Georgia  Municipal  Association  and  such 
other  persons  and  parties  as  may  be  inter- 
ested In  the  passage  and  funding  of  said 
Program. 

Done  in  open  meeting,  this  X9th  day  of 
January,  1971. 

Resolotion  for  Revencz  Sharing 
Moved  by  Reynold  Jurgensen,  Clinton 
County  and  seconded  by  Elmer  Clayton, 
Scott  County  to  work  for  and  support  the 
concept  of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  providing  for 
the  States.  Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  of 
Iowa  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  collected  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Funds  received  to  be  ac- 
counted for  as  local  government  officials 
decide. 

Carried  unanimously. 
Sixth  District  AssoclaUon  of  Counties. 
Louis  Hulseberg,  Pres  of  Assn. 
Helen  Murray,  Sec 'y -Treasurer. 
Anamora,  Iowa.  March  4th.  1971. 

Resolution  No.  17858 
Whereas,  according  to  figures  available 
from  the  National  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  showing  the  dollar  amounte  of 
the  total  Federal  Funds  available  under  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 
said  figures  disclose  •101.465.199  aUocated  for 
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the  State  of  Louisiana  and  $3 .800  336  allo- 
cated for  the  Parish  of  JeiTenon,  and 

Whereas,  the  funds,  due  to  us,  are  sorely 
needed  in  the  Parish  of  Jefferson. 

The  Jefferson  Parish  Council  hereby  re- 
solves to  request  our  Congressional  Delega- 
tion to  exert  all  energies  to  get  these  funds 
for  Jefferson  Parish. 

The  resolution  was  declared  to  be  adopted 
this  the  1 1th  day  of  March,  1971. 

Rmolution  or  thx  Webotxe  Paeish  Police 

Jumy 

Whereas  over  the  period  of  the  last  several 
decades,  there  has  been  a  steady  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  extent  that  many  of  the  activities  which 
once  were  solely  the  responsibility  of  state 
and  local  governments  are  now  totally  or 
partially  controlled  by  the  Federal  Bureauc- 
racy; and 

Whereas  the  growing  demand  for  public 
services  on  state  and  local  governments  com- 
bined with  Increasingly  limited  sources  of 
revenue  to  finance  such  services  is  likely  to 
lead  to  an  even  further  growth  of  federal 
intervention  unless  action  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  a  development;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  reason  for  the 
growth  in  federal  Influence  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  total  tax 
dollars  raised  in  this  country  are  raised  at 
the  federal  level;  and 

Whereas  legislation  to  halt  the  growth  of 
the  federal  establishment  through  a  re- 
allocation of  tax  revenues  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  National  Congress  under  the 
title  of  "Central  Revenue  Sharing."  which 
legislation  would  return  to  state  and  local 
governments  a  designated  portion  of  the 
national  Income  tax  proceeds  in  the  form  of 
unrestricted  bloc  grants;  and 

Whereaa  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  have  an  extrwnely  beneficial  effect  on 
the  future  development  of  government  in 
this  country. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Police 
Jury  of  Webster  Parish.  Louisiana,  duly  as- 
sembled on  this,  the  llth  day  of  May,  1971, 
that  it  does  hereby  express  its  support  for 
the  concept  of  General  Revenue  Sharing  and 
urges  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  use  their  Individual 
and  collective  Influence  to  see  that  legisla- 
tion implementing  this  proposal  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  and 
to  the  Louisiana  Police  Jury  Association  so 
that  they  may  be  appraised  of  the  position  of 
this  body  on  this  most  Important  matter. 

The  above  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Webeter  Parish  Police  Jury 
In  regular  seeslon  convened  May  11.  1971  on 
motion  of  Tylon  Blanton.  duly  seconded  by 
Ray  Hardaway. 

ResoLUnoN  of  Police  Jcrt.  Iberia  Parish 
La. 

Be  It  Resolved  that  the  Police  Jury  of 
Iberia  Parish  hereby  supports  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  presently  before  Congress. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Louisiana  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

RxsoLDTiON  or  Washington  County.  Md. 

Whereas,  the  future  of  a  liable  municipal 
government  In  Maryland  Is  pending  upon 
adequate  resources  to  pay  for  municipal 
services;  and. 

Whereas,  the  municipal  officials  are  con- 
cerned that  the  citizens  In  our  cities  and 
towns  be  taxed  equlUbly;  and. 

Whereas,  there  are  inherent  weaknesses  in 
our  present  local  fiscal  structure.  Including 
double  property  taxation  for  services  per- 
formed by  municipalities  and  a  general  in- 
ability to  move  away  from  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral regresalve  property  taxes  to  the  direct 
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use  of  the  equitable  and  productive  income 
taxes;   and. 

Whereas.  Senate  BUI  6«3  and  House  Bill 
1296  would  provide  a  process  for  establishing 
property  tax  differential  between  counties 
and  municipalities  for  services  performed  by 
municipalities,  and  Senate  Bill  735  would  es- 
tablish a  total  approach  to  a  system  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  which  would  bring  a  share  of 
state  income  tax  revenue  collections  In  the 
municipalities  back  to  the  municipalities  on 
the  baals  of  tax  effort  and  fiscal  need: 

Now.  be  It  therefore  resolved,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Hagerstown.  that  we  urge  and 
support  the  Washington  County  Municipal 
Association  and  that  we  support  both  of 
these  measures  and  commend  their  sponsors 
for  their  introductions;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  imme- 
diate action  on  these  measures  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
Senators  and  Delegates  from  this  legislative 
district  to  give  their  fullest  support  and 
actively  seek  enactment  this  year;  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  George  W. 
Snyder,  and  Senator  Edwin  Mason,  and  Dele- 
gates Richard  Grumbacher.  Irwin  P.  Hoff- 
man, Charles  P.  Wag&man.  Jr.,  and  Frederick 
C.  Wright  III,  and  to  the  Maryland  Municipal 
League. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  March  23, 1071. 

RxsoLtmoN  or  Oakland  County  Board  or 
Commissioners 

Whereas,  the  President  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  program  for 
federal  revenue  sharing  with  state  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Nixon  administration 
has  asslnegd  high  legislative  priority  to  rev- 
enue sharing;  and 

Whereas,  the  program  has  been  under  se- 
rious and  continued  study  since  first  pro- 
posed to  the  Johnson  Administration  in  1964; 
and 

Whereas,  a  program  of  federal  revenue 
sharing  would  redress  the  power  Imbalance 
between  the  federal  and  slate  and  local  gov- 
ernments, reverse  the  trend  toward  grow- 
ing federal  control  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams, provide  a  versatile  fiscal  tool  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  federal  system  to  help  ease 
state  and  local  fiscal  tensions,  and  introduce 
greater  equity  Into  the  Nation's  intergov- 
ernment  tax  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
enjoys  wide-spread  public  support  and  the 
strong  support  of  representatives  of  state  and 
local  government. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Oak- 
land County  Board  of  Commissioners  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  revenue  sharing  and  agrees  on  the 
basic  outline  of  the  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Oakland 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  strongly 
urges  the  Oakland  County  and  Michigan 
Congressional  delegation  to  suppor .  the 
President's  program. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Oakland 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  pledges  to 
lend  its  efforts  to  the  enactment  of  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program  through  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Counties,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  the  State  of  Michigan  and  other 
local  units  of  government. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressmen  William 
S  Broomfleld  and  Jack  H.  McDonald.  Sena- 
tors Philip  A  Hart  and  Robert  P.  Griffin,  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Counties  and  the 
National  Association  of  Counties. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent   to  the  members  of  the 
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United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  Members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
Representatives. 

BUSCELLANEOUS  RESOLUTION  No.  6363 

By:  Legislative  Committee,  Mr.  Powell. 

In  Re:  Support  of  United  SUtes  Senate  bill 

No.  2948. 
To  the  Oakland  County  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. 

Hi.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Whereas,  there  is  pending  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Senate  bill  No.  2948;  which  provides  for 
"Revenue  Sharing"  with  sUtes  and  local 
units  of  government;  and 

Whereas,  a  sharing  in  the  Federal  Income 
taxes  by  state  and  local  governments  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sources  of  sorely  needed 
revenues  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  local 
government;  and 

Whereas,  the  concept  of  financing  and  con- 
trolling as  many  services  to  the  people  as 
possible  at  the  local  level  of  government 
which  la  closest  to  and  most  responsive  to 
the  people  Is  desirable;   and 

Whereas.  Oakland  County  wishes  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
to  do  all  it  can  to  gain  support  for  and  pas- 
sage  of  U.S.   Senate   bill  No.  2048; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Oak- 
land County  Board  of  Commissioners  totally 
favors  and  supports  the  concept  of  "Revenue 
Sharing"  and  the  passage  of  U.S.  Senate  bill 
No.  2948.  providing  for  the  commencement 
of  a  Revenue  Sharing  program; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  the 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  sponsors  of  the  bill 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  each  state  association  of 
counties,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  Michigan  Legislature,  House  Speaker, 
President  of  the  Senate,  each  Legislator  from 
Oakland  County,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  with  a  request  to  all  to 
lend  their  support  to  Revenue  Sharing  and 
US    Senate  bill   No.  2948. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Ijeglsla- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Oakland  County  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

St.  Louis  County, 
Duluth.  Minn.,  January  28,  1971. 
The  following  motion  was  adopted  by  the 
Board    of    County     Commissioners    of    the 
County  of  St.  Louis,  Minneaota,  at  its  meet- 
ing held  on  January  25,  1971 : 

Upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Barrett,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  St.  Louis 
County  went  on  record  of  suppo;'tlng  and  re- 
affirming its  stand  on  principles  of  Revenue 
Sharing  by  the  Federal  Government. 
No.  31. 

Yours  very  tnily, 

Andrew  Koroa, 
County  Auditor. 

St.  Louis  County, 
Duluth.  Minn.,  January  28,  1971. 
The  following  motion  was  adopted  by  the 
Board    of    County    Commissioners    of    the 
County  of  St.  Louis.  Minnesota,  at  its  meet- 
ing held  on  January  25,  1071 : 

Upon  motion  of  Commissioner  Donaghy. 
the  County  Auditor  was  authorized  to  pay 
the  sum  of  (951.00  for  1971  dues  to  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  1001  Connec- 
tlcue  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 
No.  32. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  Korda. 
County  Auditor. 

Certitied  Copy  or  Resolxttion  or  the  Board 
or  County  Commissioners  or  St.  Lotns 
County,  Minnesota 

Resolution  No.  169;  Adopted  April  7.  1960. 
By  Commissioner  Anderson. 
Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Louis  County,  Minnesota. 
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duly  asaembled  In  regular  seMlon  this  7th 
day  of  April,  1060,  hereby  places  itself  on 
record  In  support  of  a  bill  for  an  act  known 
as  the  "Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1060"  to  provide 
for  the  sharing  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenues 
received  by  the  United  StotM. 

RiSOLTmOIf 

Whereas,  Federal  laws  and  policies  have 
placed  great  financial  burdens  on  Minne- 
sota coimty  government  to  support  federal 
welfare  and  assistance  programs  designed, 
but  not  adequately  financed,  by  the  federal 
government,  and 

Whereas.  Blue  Earth  County  baa  minimum 
control  over  the  policy  and  the  extent  of 
federal  programs,  although  required  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  support  thereof, 
and 

Whereas,  Blue  Earth  County  Joins  with 
the  Association  of  Minnesota  Counties  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  in  sup- 
port of  the  following  five  principles  of  rev- 
enue sharing: 

1.  An  automatic  annual  appropriation  of 
a  designated  portion  of  federal  income  tax 
revenues. 

2.  An  annual  distribution  to  the  50  states 
according  to  a  clear  formula  based  pri- 
marily on  population. 

3  A  mandatory  and  equlUble  pass- 
through  of  funds  from  each  state  to  its  lo- 
cal general  purpose  governments,  spelled  out 
In  clear  formulas. 

4.  Inclusion  in  the  pass-through  of  all 
general -purpose  local  governments. 

5.  No  program  or  project  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  funds. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  Blue 
Earth  County  affirms  its  support  of  federal 
revenue  sharing  as  the  first  federal  domestic 
legislative  priority. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  United  States  Repre- 
sentative Ancher  Nelson;  United  States  Sen- 
ators Walter  Mondale  and  Eugene  McCar- 
thy and  Senator-Elect  Hubert  H.  Humphrey; 
and  for  informational  purposes:  the  Associa- 
tion of  Minnesota  and  the  National  Aaao- 
clatlon  of  Counties. 

TTie  above  resolution  was  seconded  by 
County  Commissioner  Lester  Anderson  and 
upon  vote  was  duly  adopted. 

New  Jkbssy  County  Planitbbs  Association 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  demand  for  public  services 
has  increased  both  in  intensity  and  scope, 
and 

Whereas.  sUte.  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments play  an  Important  role  In  deliver- 
ing said  services,  and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  depends 
primarily  on  sources  of  revenue  that  grow 
faster  than  the  economy,  and 

Whereas,  state,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments depend  primarily  on  sources  of 
revenue  that  grow  slower  than  the  economy 
and 

Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  County  Planners 
Association  is  concerned  with  the  effective 
delivery  of  governmental  services  at  aU  levels 
of  government. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
New  Jersey  County  Planners  Association 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
enact  a  program  of  federal  revenue-sharing 
so  that  each  level  of  government  may  better 
meet  Its  responsibilities  to  provide  services 
to  Its  constituents. 

Resolution 
Whereas,  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  Umted  SUtes  Congress  to  aopropriate 
funds  which  may  be  paid  to  various  sUtes 
and  municipalities  to  supplement  and  imple- 
ment the  monies  received  by  said  sUtes  and 
municipalities  from  normal  sources  of  rev- 
enue; and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Whereas,  It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  aU 
local  government  that  counties  be  Included 
as  a  part  of  said  appropriations;  and 

Whereas,  the  Uxpayers  of  the  County  of 
Middlesex  would  be  benefited  if  an  act  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  signed  by  the  President  and  enacted  Into 
law  resulting  in  the  receipt  of  funds  by  the 
County  to  be  utilized  for  the  Increased  cost 
paid  through  the  annual  budget  for  County 
Courts,  hospitals,  roads,  education.  Institu- 
tions and  agencies,  and  welfare,  exclusive  of 
capital  ImprovemenU  needed  for  said  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas,  such  appropriations  are  essen- 
tial for  the  well  being  of  the  home  owners  of 
Middlesex  County,  as  well  as  the  other  coun- 
ties In  the  United  SUtes; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  that  this  Board  does 
hereby  endorse  and  request  the  adoption  of 
legislation  for  revenue  sharing  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  permit  payments 
to  counties  for  the  needs  of  said  counties  as 
expressed  above;  and 

Be  it  fvuther  resolved  that  the  payment  of 
such  funds  wUl  be  In  the  best  InUreet  of 
the  County  of  tfiddlesex  and  SUte  of  New 
Jersey:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  President  Of  the  United 
SUtes  Senau,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  two  United  SUtes 
Senators  representing  the  SUte  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  15  UnlUd  SUtes  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Chosen  Freeholders, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

State  or  New  Mexico,  County  or  Oneao, 
Resolution 
Whereas,  the  Otero  County  Commission  is 
desirous  of  endorsing  the  principles  of  i«Te- 
nue  sharing,  so  long  as  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  cturent  federal  grant  programs,  such 
as  but  not  limited  to  the  Four  Comers  Re- 
gional Commission  programs.  IDA  and  other 
similar  programs,  and. 

Whereas,  increasing  deman<to  are  being 
made  on  county  government  for  additional 
services  such  as  anawlde  planning,  solid 
waste  disposal,  economic  develi^ment.  in- 
creased activity  in  current  programs  and 
many  other  services,  and, 

Wh««as.  monies  oollected  by  the  federal 
government  from  residents  within  Otero 
County  should  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  county,  and. 

Whereas,  over  three-fourths  of  OUro 
County  U  owned  by  the  federal  government 
and  not  on  the  county  tax  rolls. 

Now  Therefore,  Be  it  hereby  resolved 
that  the  County  Commission  of  Otero  County 
support  the  principle  of  revenue  sharing  leg- 
islation, under  the  aforementioned  condi- 
tions, that  would  give  an  automatic  annual 
appropriation  of  federal  Income  tax  revenue 
to  local  governmental  bodies  which  would  be 
distributed  annually  to  the  50  Mates  by  a 
formula  based  prlinarlly  on  population.  A 
formula  should  be  devtlc^>ed  whereby  the 
funds  when  received  by  the  sUte  are  dis- 
tributed without  delay  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  necessary  that  no  restrictions  or 
reports  to  congress  be  necessary  from  the 
local  governments  as  accounting  Is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  sUte,  which  should  be 
sufficient. 

Resolved  in  regular  session  of  the  Board 
this  the  22  day  of  February.  1971. 

Resolution 
The    following    resolution    endorsing    the 
concept   of   Federal    Revenue   Sharing   with 
SUtes  and  Local  GovernmenU  was  adopted 
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February  1,  1071  by  the  Davie  Cotuty 
Board  of  CommlasioneiB. 

Whereas,  the  tax  revenues  of  the  TTnlted 
SUtes  are  neceasarUy  derived  from  the  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina  and  her  sister  sUtcs: 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  proposed  to  share  sixteen  billion 
dollars  of  federal  revenue  with  sUte  and 
local  govemmente  which  are  In  a  manifestly 
better  position  to  know  the  precise  needs  of 
their  citleenry  and  the  best  methods  to 
Implement  programs  to  satisfy  those  needs; 
and 

Whereas,  the  proposal  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  would  tend  to  restore 
the  concept  of  proper  federal -sUte  relations 
so  Important  to  local  government  and  all  lu 
cltiaens. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Davie  County  to  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United  BUtes. 

RnoLUTiOM  No.  70-304 

In  the  matter  of  forwarding  a  resolution 
to  Senator  Stephen  M.  Toung,  Btrm.Xot  WU- 
Uam  Saxbe,  and  Represenutlve  Charles 
Mosher,  expressing  interest  by  Lorain  County 
Commissioners  In  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers of  LonOn  County,  Ohio,  that  we  do  and 
hereby  express  a  mutual  interest  and  support 
in  the  concept  of  Revenue  Sharing.  We  are 
apprised  of  bllU  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  which  are  making  us  keenly 
aware  of  the  proposed  approach  to  PMeral 
allocations  on  granU. 

Our  purpose  in  forwarding  thU  resolution 
is  to  asceruin  from  our  represenutives  the 
feasibility  of  revenue  sharing  from  their 
knowledge  and  understanding,  or  in  brief, 
their  point  of  view.  It  will  be  appreciated  by 
Lorain  County  Commissioners  to  learn,  from 
our  represenutives  the  reaching  effecU  on 
methods  proposed  in  biUs  for  Revenue 
Sharing. 

It  has  become  increasingly  more  difficult 
for  Local  GovernmenU  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary services.  We  are  convinced  that  Real 
EsUte  Taxes  are  no  longer  the  answer  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  locality. 


RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Public  Wrt- 
fare  in  the  spring  of  each  year  has  been  ac- 
customed to  notifying  the  County  of  the 
County's  portion  of  the  budget  for  each  of 
the  SUU  Welfare  Grant  Programs,  and 

Wberecs,  the  County  has  no  choice  but  to 
pass  the  budget  demanded  of  It  by  the  SUU 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  regard  to 
tfae  grant  programs,  becatise  SUte  Law  em- 
powers the  SUU  Ooi^emment  to  withhold 
sUU  revenues  from  the  County  In  the  event 
the  demanded  amounU  are  not  budgeted  and 
paid — notwithstanding  the  County's  vigorous 
objection  to  this  arbitrary  method  of  forcing 
a  budget  on  the  County  without  the  County's 
having  any  discretion  therein,  and 

Whereas,  afur  the  County  passed  its  Gen- 
eral Fund  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  lOTO-71,  em- 
bracing these  programs  totaling  t85,iai.47, 
at  the  July  term,  by  communication  dated 
October  :,  lOTO,  three  (3)  months  after  the 
County  Budget  and  tax  rate  had  been  passed, 
t  e  SUte  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has 
notified  the  County  that  its  total  budget  for 
the  welfare  programs  must  be  increaaed  to 
•01,637.51,  some  96,516.04  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Maury  County  Quarterly 
Court. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Maury 
County  Quarterly  Court  assembled  in  regular 
business  session  on  this  January  18,  1971, 
that  the  members  of  this  Court  vigorously 
protest: 
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(1)  The  requirement  by  State  Law  that  the 
County  be  required  to  pa^  a  budget  as  dic- 
tated by  a  department  or  State  Qovemment 
which  budget  muat  be  financed  out  of  local 
fimds,  with  absolutely  no  dlscreUonary  power 
over  that  budget;  and 

(2)  The  requirement  that  such  budget  be 
amended  after  the  same  has  been  passed  and 
the  tax  rate  set.  making  It  virtually  Impoesl- 
ble  to  meet  the  Increase  unlees  the  budget 
contains  an  anticipated  fund  balance  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  then  increased  reqiilre- 
menta — and  Bfaury  County's  anticipated  gen- 
eral fund  balance  la  not  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  such  an  increase  this  year. 

Be  It  further  rewjlved  that  the  Tenneesee 
General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
neosee  be  urged  to  amend  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  financing  of  our  welfare  programs 
so  as  to  provide  either  for  total  financing  by 
the  State  or  allowing  discretion  at  the  County 
level  to  the  extent  that  the  County  Govern- 
ment Is  expected  to  participate. 

Be  it  further  reeolved  th»t  the  State  Gov- 
ernment be  urged  to  continue  to  protest  to 
the  National  Government  that  If  State  and 
iocal  Governments  are  to  be  expected  to 
continue  sharing  in  the  financing  of  the  wel- 
fare programs  the  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments have  the  authority  and  dlscreUon  over 
their  own  budgets  commensurate  with  the 
reap*  nslbUltles  they  are  expected  to  assume. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
all  of  Tennessee's  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, Maury  County's  Direct  and  Ploterlal 
RepreaenUtlves  and  State  Senator,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  and  the  Ten- 
nessee County  Services  Association. 


RxsoLunoN 


Whereas,  In  the  Spring  of  each  year,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Welfare  to  notify  the  County 
of  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  SUte  Welfare  Grant  Programs,  and 
Whereas,  the  Quarterly  County  Court 
adopts  a  Budget  each  year,  at  its  July  Term, 
and.  accordingly,  seta  a  Tax  Rate  for  the 
County  General  Fund,  and 

Whereas,  the  Court  has  no  choice  other 
than  to  adopt  the  Budget  demanded  of  It  by 
the  State  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare,  In 
regard  to  the  Grant  Programs,  due  to  the  fact 
that  State  Law  empowers  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  withhold  State  Revenues  from  the 
County,  In  the  event  that  the  demanded 
amounts  are  not  appropriated  and  paid;  not- 
withstanding the  County's  vigorous  objection 
to  this  arbitrary  method  of  forcing  an  In- 
crease In  the  Budget,  without  the  Quarterly 
Covin  having  any  control  thereover,  and 
Whereas,  at  the  July  Term,  the  Qtiarterly 
County  Court  adopted  the  General  Fund 
Budget  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1970-71,  embrac- 
ing a  total  of  $38,644.00  for  said  Programs, 
and 

Whereas,  by  communication  dated  Octo- 
ber 9,  1970,  three  (3)  months  after  the 
Budget  had  been  adopted  and  the  Tax  Rate 
set  closely  around  same,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  notified  the  County 
that  Its  appropriation  for  the  Welfare  Pro- 
grams must  be  increased  to  •36,073.00.  some 
•7,400.00  m<»e  than  was  included  In  the 
Budget,  as  adopted,  and. 

Whereas,  Cumberland  County's  anticipated 
General  Fund  Balance  la  not  sufficient  to 
cover  such  an  Increase. 

Now,  therefore.  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
Ciunberland  County  Quarterly  Court,  In  reg- 
ular session  assembled,  on  this  January  18. 
1971,  that  the  members  of  this  Court  vigor- 
ously protest: 

1.  "The  requirement  by  State  Law  that  the 
County  adopt  a  Budget  containing  appro- 
priations dictated  by  a  department  of  State 
Government,  which  Budget  must  be  financed 
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out  of  Local  Funds,  with  absolutely  no  dis- 
cretionary power  over  same. 

2.  The  requirement  that  such  Budget  be 
amended,  after  same  has  been  adopted  and 
the  Tax  Bate  set,  which  renders  it  virtually 
Impossible  to  meet  the  Increase,  unless  the 
Budget  contains  an  anticipated  Fund  Bal- 
flince  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  require- 
ments. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Tennessee 
General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee are  hereby  urged  to  amend  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  financing  of  our  Welfare 
Programs,  so  as  to  provide  either  for  total 
financing  by  the  State  or  allowing  discretion, 
at  the  County  Level,  to  the  extent  that  the 
County  Government  ts  expected  to  partici- 
pate therein. 

Be  It  Further  Reeolved  that,  if  State  and 
Liocal  Governments  are  to  be  expected  to 
continue  sharing  In  the  financing  of  the  Wel- 
fare Programs,  the  State  Government  Is  here- 
by urged  to  continue  to  Insist  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Uiat  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments have  power  and  authority,  over 
their  own  Budgets,  commensurate  with  the 
financial  re^>onslblllUeB  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  assume. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare, 
all  of  Tennessee's  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
Cumberland  County's  Ploterlal  Representa- 
tive and  State  Senator,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  and  the  Tennessee  County 
Services  Assolcatlon. 

VnciMiA: 
At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Washington  County,  held  at  the 
Courthouse  of  said  County  on  Monday.  May 
10.  1971,  at  9:00  o'clock  A.M. 

On  motion  of  Undy  H.  Seamon.  seconded 
by  Robert  Snodgrass.  Jr..  and  unanimously 
passed    the    Washington    County,    Virginia 
Board  of  Supervlscrs  doth  hereby  resolve  that 
this  Board  should  and  It  doth  hereby  express 
Its  support  of  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Leg- 
islation  which  Is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  doth 
request  the  support  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  represent  this  County  in  ob- 
taining  the   passage  of  such   legislation   as 
might  be  based  on  an  equitable  formula  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  total 
Federal  Income  Tax  receipts.  This  percent- 
age should  Increase  from  an  Initial  year  per- 
centage figure  In  successive  years  to  an  estab- 
lished equitable  percentage  amount.  Legis- 
lation also  should  Include  a  formula  for  the 
mandatory  pass  through  of  such  funds  by 
the  States  on  a  pre-determlned  but  equitable 
formula  to  Local  County  and  Town  Govern- 
ments regardless  of  size.  This  subject  legis- 
lation should  provide  for  such  funds  to  be 
forwarded  wtlhout  limitations  on  Its  use  by 
Local  Governments. 


July  8,  1971 


Mat  14,  1971. 
Hon.  Gsoacc  M.  War«en. 
Senate,    Reynolds  Arcade   Building.  Bristol. 
Virginia 
Deak  Sxnator  Wabbxn:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  their  regular 
May  meeting.  It  is  forwarded  for  your  in- 
formation In  that  such  a  program  In  Its  final 
enactment  would  be  Implemented  by  some 
State  Legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  N.  Johnston. 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mat  14,  1971. 

Hon.  FOKD  QUILLEN, 

House  of  Delegates, 
Gate  City.  Virginia 

Dkab  Ma.  QtrnxEN;  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  their  regular 
May  meeting.  It  is  forwarded  foe  your  in- 
formation In  that  such  a  program  In  its  final 


enactment  would  be  Implemented  by  some 
State  Legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  N.  Johnston, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mat  14.  1971. 
Hon.  G.  R.  C.  Stuakt, 
House  of  Delegates. 
Abingdon,  Virginia 

Dkar  M«  Stuakt:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  action  taken  by  the  Board  at  their  regular 
May  meeting.  It  is  forwarded  for  your  in- 
formation in  that  such  a  program  in  its  final 
enactment  would  be  implemented  by  some 
State  LeglslaUon. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  N.  Johnston, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mat  14.  1971. 
Hon.  William  C.  Wampler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBA*  Ms.  Wamplek:  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors at  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  en- 
acted the  resolution  in  support  of  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Legislation  which  Is  at- 
tached. This  was  by  unanimous  action  of 
the  Boead  and  your  support  In  obtaining  Leg- 
lslaUon which  would  Include  the  points  set 
forth  therein  Is  their  primary  interest  re- 
gardless of  sponsor. 

The  Board  directed  that  I  forward  this 
resolution  to  you  and  solicit  your  support  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  N.  Johnston, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mat   14,  1971. 
Hon.  WcxiAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  Sponc  :  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors at  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  en- 
acted the  resolution  In  support  of  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Legislation  which  is  at- 
tached. This  was  by  unanimous  action  of  the 
Board  and  your  support  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation which  would  Include  the  points  set 
forth  therein  Is  their  primary  Interest  re- 
gardless of  sponsor. 

The  Board  directed  that  I  forward  this 
resolution  to  you  and  solicit  your  support  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  N.  Johnston, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Mat  14.  1971. 
Hon.  Ha*«t  F.  Btbd 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Sxnatoh  Btrd:  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors at  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  en- 
acted the  resolution  In  support  of  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  Legislation  which  is  at- 
tached. This  was  by  unanimous  action  of  the 
Board  and  your  support  in  obtaining  legis- 
lation which  would  Include  the  points  set 
forth  therein  is  their  primary  Interest  re- 
gardless of  sponsor. 

The  Board  directed  that  I  forward  this 
resolution  to  you  and  solicit  your  support  In 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  N.  Johnston, 

Executive  Secretary. 


CotJNTT  or  Henrico,  To-Wit: 
Whereas.  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  America  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  their  citizens  all  the  facilities  and 
services  necessary  to  promote  the  health, 
welfare,  safety  and  the  opportunity  for  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  their  communities;  and 
Whereas,  the  demands  for  these  essential 
and  desirable  needs  have  been  accruing  at  an 
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ever  Increasing  pace,  and  which  are  now  fur- 
ther intensified  by  the  need  to  accelerate  fur- 
ther programs  to  combat  pollution  of  streams 
and  atmosphere,  combat  crime  in  the  streets, 
provide  Increased  welfare,  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities;  and 

Whereas,  State  and  local  governments  have 
long  since  exhausted  most  sources  of  taxation 
made  available  for  the  support  of  these  serv- 
ices and  facilities  and  are  now  faced  to  levy 
ever  Increasing  tax  burdens  upon  their  citi- 
zens in  order  to  provide  for  these  additional 
needs. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Henrico,  Vir- 
ginia, That  it  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
Federal  Tax  Sharing  Program  by  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  returned  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  in  providing  the  heavy 
demands  for  essential  services,  programs  and 
facilities  now  urgently  required,  and  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  much  needed  relief  to 
the  citizens  of  both  State  and  local  commu- 
nities; and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  such  programs, 
when  adopted,  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  any  lawful  purpose  without  further 
restriction  as  to  their  use. 

RxsoLtrnoN  No.  8 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  submitted 
a  Federal  Revenue  sharing  plan  to  Congress, 
and 

Whereas,  the  revenue  sharing  plan  as  pro- 
posed would  provide  five  billion  dollars  with 
no  strings  attached,  to  States  and  local  units 
of  government  and  would  consolidate  eleven 
billion  dollars  of  Categorical  aid  programs 
Into  six  broad  grant  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment, manpower  training,  urban  develop- 
ment, rural  development,  transportation  and 
education,  and 

Whereas,  the  first  part  of  the  proposal 
would  alleviate  the  burden  of  local  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  the  second  part  of  the  proposal 
would  transfer  the  power  of  control  cf  the 
categorical  aid  program  to  local  units  of 
government,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Langlade  County 
Board  of  Supervlscrs  that  Congress  be  me- 
morialized to  enact  Federal  Revenue  sharing 
legislation  that  will  provide  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  revenues  based  on  local  tax 
efforts  and  need  Instead  of  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  with  emphasis  being  given  to  counties, 
towns,  cities  and  villages,  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  second 
part  of  the  proposal  be  supported  providing 
the  Individual  states  vrtll  be  prohibited  from 
eliminating  the  categorical  aid  programs 
approved  and  funded  by  Congress,  and. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  upon  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  the  clerk,  be  and  is  hereby 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  Resolution 
to  Senators  Nelson  and  Proxmlre,  Congress- 
man Obey  and  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  N.  A.  C.  O. 


RE80LT7TION     NO.     53 1971 

To :  Tlie  Hon.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Oconto  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Whereas,  NACO  and  state  organizations 
are  urging  counties  to  support  a  national 
effort  to  push  federal  revenues  sharing 
through  Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  money  comes  directly  to  the 
County  and  can  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  county  with  no  restrictions. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Oconto  County  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
Oconto  County  endorse  the  principle  of 
revenue  sharing,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  Congressmen, 
the  Wisconsin  County  Boards  Association, 
and  the  NACO. 

Submitted  this  33rd  day  of  March  1971. 

Adopted  by  the  Oconto  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  on  March  33rd.  1971. 
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Rksoltttion   No.   863 
(Rescdutlon     supporting     Federal     revenue 
sharing   with   States   and  local   units  of 
Government) 

Whereas,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  has  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  advantages  of  Revenue  Sharing  as 
provided  for  in  President  Nixon's  program 
for  decentralizing  Federal  Government  con- 
trols at  the  State,  County  and  local  level, 
and 

Whereas,  the  benefits  directly  afforded  to 
Fond  du  Lac  County  and  its  units  of  gov- 
ernment would  total  more  than  one  million 
dcdlars  annually,  and 

Whereas,  the  program  would  also  result 
In  less  bureaucratic  red  tape  In  comparison 
with  other  types  of  Federal  aids  which  might 
be  given,  and 

Whereas,  such  resources  as  afforded  under 
the  Revenue  Sharing  program  would  be  a  re- 
ward for  local  tax  effort  and  could  be  used 
to  lessen  the  awesome  btirden  on  the  prop- 
erty taxpayers. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Fond  du  Lac  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
go  on  record  as  supporting  President  Nixon's 
attempt  to  strengthen  local  and  state 
government  by  means  of  a  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  program  which  could  assist  In  low- 
ering the  confiscatory  property  taxes  in 
states  such  as  Wisconsin  which  have  at- 
tempted to  properly  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  local  services,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwared  to  President  Nixon, 
Senators  Proxmlre  and  Nelson,  Congress- 
man Stelger,  and  the  State's  other  Con- 
gressmen, Representatives,  and  Senators, 
Governor  Lucey,  all  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  Pond  du  Lac  County,  the  Wiscon- 
sin County  Boards  Association  and  the  other 
counties  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 

Dated  March  16th,  1971. 


RESOLtmON 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  finance  com- 
mittee to  evaluate  the  alternate  system  for 
revenue  sharing  as  such  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  to  make  a  recommendation, 
by  recommending  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  currently  considering  a  multitude  of  rev- 
enue sharing  proposals;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  all  of  these 
bills  have  encountered  two  objections  which 
serve  to  Impede  adcptlon,  namely 

(1)  the  Inadvis&blllty  of  having  one  unit 
of  government;  respKinslble  for  raising  tax 
revenues  that  other  units  can  dispose  of  at 
their  pleasure;  and 

(2)  although  the  congressman  has  the  onus 
of  raising  the  revenue,  he  gets  no  credit  for 
any  programs  that  this  money  supports;  and 

Whereas.  Wisconsin  has  a  modified  pro- 
gram of  revenue  sharing  which  disburses  a 
specific  amount  of  State  monies  as  deter- 
mined by  the  legislature  to  all  municipal 
governments  having  a  property  tax  rate  in 
excess  of  14  mills  on  a  proportionate  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  local  property  tax  relief;  and 

Whereas,  the  exact  amount  of  this  relief 
appears  as  a  State  tax  credit  on  every  prop- 
erty bill  thus  giving  due  credit  to  the  fund- 
ing source;  and 

Whereas,  this  approach  to  revenue  sharing 
serves  to  negate  the  criticism  cited  In  1  and  3 
above,  since  the  revenue  is  shared  directly 
with  the  taxpayer;  and 

Whereas,  property  tax  relief  of  this  magni- 
tude will  serve  as  a  direct  spur  to  the  con- 
struction of  housing  by  reducing  a  major 
shelter  expense  item:  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  hereby  declares  Its  sup- 
port of  a  Federal  revenue  sharing  program 
having  a  100  percent  pass  through  to  be  used 
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solely  for  the  piupose  of  a  local  proportion- 
ate property  tax  reduction;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  ftill  extent 
of  this  relief  for  each  taxpayer  be  shown 
as  a  Federal  tax  credit  on  every  local  prop- 
erty tax  bill;  and 

Be  It  fxirtber  resolved.  That  the  County 
Clerk  Is  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  entire  Wisconsin  Congres- 
sional delegation,  members  of  the  State  As- 
sembly and  Senate,  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman,  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  International 
City  Managers  Association,  National  League 
of  Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  National 
Conference  of  Governors,  and  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  all  Milwaukee  County  municipalities, 
and  to  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 

RESOLtmOM 

Whereas,  key  findings  of  the  I>ublic  Land 
Law  Review  Commission's  study  and  hearings 
were: 

That,  existing  federal  statutes  providing 
for  shared  revenues  and  in  lieu  taxes  on  the 
public  lands  were  an  effort  to  compensate 
state  and  county  government  for  the  loss  of 
revenues  due  to  federal  tax  immunity; 

That,  Congress  has  not  developed  basic 
policies  by  which  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  federal  obligation; 

That,  present  statutes  present  a  piecemeal. 
Inequitable  and  internally  inconsistent  ap- 
proach to  a  vital  national  problem; 

That,  federal  public  land  payments  of 
shared  revenues  and  in  lieu  taxes  have  In- 
creased at  a  lower  rate  than  other  state  and 
covmty  revenues,  including  pr(q>erty  and  In- 
come taxes,  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  our  na- 
tional economy;  and 

Whereas,  hearings  of  both  the  1969  Na- 
tional Timber  Act  and  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  have  disclosed  wide  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  division  of  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  public  land  products  from 
lands  under  review  and  study  by  the  Public 
Land  Taw  Review  Commission,  for  land  pay- 
ments to  state  and  county  governments  as  an 
offset  to  the  federal  tax  immunity,  and  for 
protection,  management  resources  develop- 
ment and  use  by  the  general  pubUc;  there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  supports  proposals  for  a  sys- 
tem of  shared  revenues  and  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  which  would: 

1.  Place  in  a  central  fund  all  revenues  from 
market-oriented  uses  of  the  federal  lands,  in- 
cluding proceeds  from  the  sale  of  timber, 
forage,  and  minerals  or  mineral  leasing  rights 
Including  revenue  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  but  excluding  revenues  from  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930. 

2.  Allocate  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  annual 
revenues  to  finance  federal  market-oriented 
resource  management  programs,  including 
amortization  of  capital  Investments,  with  the 
difference  between  these  annual  charges  and 
50  per  cent  of  total  revenues  to  be  paid  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  Recom- 
mendations as  to  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  resource  management  should  be  made  by 
an  intergovernmental,  multi-agency  council 
which  should  include  county  and  state  gov- 
ernment officials  as  voting  members. 

3.  Allocate  the  other  60  per  cent  half  for 
payments  to  counties  and  half  for  payments 
to  state  governments.  Bach  county  and  each 
state  should  have  the  optl<Mi  (Irrevocable  for 
five-year  periods)  of  selecting  payments 
based  on  either  (a)  35  per  cent  of  the  gross 
revenue  derived  from  market  uses  of  the  fed- 
eral lands  located  within  lU  boundaries,  or 
(b)  a  share  of  the  remainder  of  the  state- 
county  50  per  cent  based  on  Its  proportion  at 
the  total  appraised  value  of  all  federal  lands 
In  states  and  counties  not  choosing  to  receive 
payments  based  on  25  per  cent  of  gross 
revenues. 
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4  All  ptJbllc  land  reT«nu«»  not  prooeaaed 
through  the  central  fund  should  be  paid  Into 
the  general  funds  of  the  TreaBury.  Bach 
county  ahall  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  pay- 
ment from  the  general  fund  of  at  least  10 
cenU  annually  for  each  acre  of  pubUc  land 
within  lU  boujadartes  used  parUy  or  entirely 
for  wUdemees,  national  parks  and  monu- 
menU  mlUtary  reaervatlons,  general  outdoor 
recreation,  hunting,  wUdllfe  propagation 
conservation  or  other  non-market  oriented 
public  uaea.  less  the  amount  of  any  pay- 
ments It  may  have  received  from  the  central 
fund. 

iMVKaTKKHT  BANKXaS 

AaaocxATioN  or  AicnucA. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  9, 1971. 

Hon.  William  Paoxicux. 

Chairmvi,  Joint  Sconomic  Committee,  U.S. 
Congre**,  Waanington,  D.C. 

r>wAw  Ma.  CHAiaMAN:  Because  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association  of  America  is 
intimately  involved  In  the  financial  affairs 
of  State  and  local  governments,  we  would 
like  to  express  our  support  for  the  emerg- 
ing consensus  that  Federal  revenue  sharing 
is  needed  to  aUevlate  the  fiscal  crises  of  these 
governments.  As  you  know,  the  case  for 
greater  Federal  assistance  to  States  and  lo- 
calities is  based  on  the  lack  of  balance  be- 
tween their  revenue-raising  capabilities  and 
expenditure  requirements.  This  "flacal  mis- 
match" has  left  State  and  local  governments 
m  a  continuing  budgetary  crtsea. 

To  be  moat  effective,  we  believe  any  plan 
to  share  Federal  revenues  among  the  levels 
of  government  should  meet  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  Assistance  should  be  periodic  and  pre- 
dictable, allowing  reclplenU  sufficient  time 
and  certainty  for  the  planning  of  Its  expen- 
diture. 

2.  Distribution  of  such  funds  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  permit  their  use  where  the 
needs  are  greatest  and  broad  enough  In  scope 
to  eDobraoe  all  general  purpose  governments 
as  potential  recipients. 

3.  Distribution  procedures  should  encour- 
age cooperation  among  all  levels  of  state  and 
local  government  and  should  enhance  their 
sense  of  mutual  as  well  as  individual  re- 
sponsibility. 

4.  Such  assistance  should  be  extended 
freely  and  without  constraints  beyond  those 
normally  accompanying  the  prudent  and 
constitutional  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

It  is  our  ODlnlon  t^at  Congress  should  Rive 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
revenue  sharing  concept. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FkAITK  P.  Smkal. 

CuuixsvTLLx.  Trsv.. 

March  29,  1971. 

Hon.    WXLXJAM    R.    ANVKaSON, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  CoNoaxsaicAM  Andseson:  Recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  your  Report  of  February 
33.  1S7I.  In  which  you  discussed  your  reserva- 
tions regarding  the  Administration's  general 
revenue  sharing  plan.  In  response  to  the  In- 
Tltatlon  at  the  end  of  your  Report.  I  would. 
as  a  local  public  official,  and  as  one  of  your 
constituents,  welcome  the  ooportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  orinclple  of  revenue 
sharing.  I  wUl  be  In  Washington  next  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  April  5th  and  dth.  at- 
tending the  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties.  Our  con- 
gressional reception  will  be  held  Monday 
evening,  April  6th,  at  6:45  pjs..  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  I  would  be  most 
pleased  to  have  you  attend  as  my  guest. 

Meanwhile,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  questions  raised  In  your  memo- 
randum. In  the  first  place.  It  should  be  made 
clear,  I  think,  that  moet  state  and  local  gov- 
emment  officials  do  not  wish  to  see  categorl- 
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cal  aids  replaced  or  even  curtailed  except 
where  there  may  be  duplication,  waste,  or 
extravagance.  The  national  interests  and  ob- 
jectives which  are  Inherent  In  the  principle 
of  categorical  aids  are  highly  important,  and 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  continued. 
They  should  be  simplified  and  in  some  in- 
stances consolidated,  perhaps  redirected 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  special  shar- 
ing idea,  but  they  certainly  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  they  certainly  should  not  be  re- 
placed. 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  considerable 
misunderstanding,  I  believe,  about  the 
amount  of  general  revenue  sharing  desired 
by  state  and  local  officials.  Clearly  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to  turn  over  to 
state  and  local  government,  with  no  strings 
or  conditions,  any  large  share  ot  federally 
collected  revenues.  The  reasons  are  obvious 
and  need  no  elaboration.  The  amount  of 
general  revenue  sharing  should  be  small  in 
relation  to  total  federal  tax  revenues. 

Having  put  the  size  of  general  sharing 
and  Its  relationship  to  categorical  aids  In 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  right  perspective, 
what  Is  the  case  for  general  sharing? 

As  you  noted  In  your  first  paragraph,  state 
and  local  governments  are  In  a  serious  fi- 
nancial squeeze.  This  squeeze  is  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  Inferior  tax  resources 
they  must  rely  upon :  consumer  and  property 
taxes.  The  federal  Income  tsx  Is  a  much  supe- 
rior source:  It  Is  more  productive;  It  Is  more 
equitable,  being  based  on  ability  to  pay:  and 
It  Is  more  readily  responsive  to  economic 
change.  We  at  the  state  and  local  level  need 
to  tap  a  small  portion  of  It  for  our  general 
governmental  needs.  It  would  be  another 
source  of  revenue  to  be  used  along  with  other 
state  and  local  tax  revenues.  It  would  be  a 
big  help,  but  even  bo  It  would  be  only  a  small 
part  of  any  state  or  local  government's  total 
revenues. 

Although  the  needs  of  states  and  local 
communities  throughout  the  nation  are  in 
many  respects  much  the  same.  It  Is  also  true 
that  each  state  and  each  city  and  each 
county  have  many  differing  needs,  and  as  to 
those  differing  needs  each  governing  unit 
should  have  some  fiexlbility  to  choose  its  own 
priorities.  To  a  great  extent  the  categorical 
grant  system  falls  to  satisfy  this  need  for 
fiexlbility.  Hence  the  need  to  supplement  the 
categorical  aids  with  a  bit  of  "no  strings  at- 
tached" general  sharing. 

But  there  Is  a  more  important  issue,  truly 
a  fundamental  Issue,  involved  in  this  mat- 
ter of  general  revenue  sharing.  It  goes  to  the 
soundness,  indeed  the  very  validity,  of  our 
federal  system  of  government.  Are  state  and 
local  officials  captable  of  determining  how  the 
peoples'  money  should  be  spent  at  the  state 
and  local  levels? 

If  we  can  honestly  say  that  congressmen 
and  senators  and  federal  bureaucrats  know 
better  than  governors  and  state  legislators, 
mayors  and  city  councUmen,  county  Judges 
and  magistrates,  how  public  monies  should 
be  spent  at  home,  then  does  It  not  logically 
follow  that  everything  should  be  governed 
from  Washington  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ment be  done  away  with? 

I  really  believe  that  one  of  the  troubles 
with  our  three-level  system  of  government 
Is  that  the  three  levels  sometimes  tend  to 
compete  rather  than  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other in  the  performance  of  public  services. 
We  cannot  have  smooth  and  successful  rela- 
tions among  the  three  levels  of  government 
unless  the  officials  of  each  level  have  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  and  Integrity  of  the 
cfllclals  of  the  other  levels.  No  level  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  monopoly  on  competence.  In- 
tegrity or  dedication  In  Its  public  officials. 

Nor  Is  any  level  free  of  some  waste  and 
corruption.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  "cor- 
rupt pockets"  mlgh*  be  lined  with  federal 
funds,  I  can  only  say  that  certainly  any 
revenues  shared  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments   should    be    subject    to    such    audit 
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and  controls  as  would  assure  that  they  would 
be  vised  for  legitimate  governmental  pur- 
poses. The  term  "no  strings  attached"  means 
nothing  more  than  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments woulu  have  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine which  among  various  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental uses  the  money  would  be  put  to. 
It  does  not  mean  of  course  that  they  would 
not  be  required  to  account  for  the  money  and 
how  It  Is  used. 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  not  a  new  con- 
cept in  Tennessee.  For  many  years  the  state 
government  has  shared  with  counties  and 
cities  substantial  state  collected  revenues 
on  a  no  strings  attached  basis.  For  example, 
last  year  the  state  turned  over  to  Montgom- 
ery County  some  tSO.OOO  for  use  in  the 
County  General  Fund.  This  money  is  subject, 
along  with  other  county  revenues,  to  state 
audit,  but  the  state  makes  no  effort  what- 
ever to  direct  the  use  of  the  funds. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  general 
revenue  sharing  Is  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  federal  system  of  government.  If  that 
system  is  not  worth  strengthening.  If  It  will 
not  work,  then  we  need  to  forget  not  only 
revenue  sharing  but  also  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  have,  and  devote  ourselves  to  the 
structuring  of  a  new  system  In  this  country. 
I  for  one  would  like  to  think  that  the  three 
level  system  can  and  will  work.  To  have 
only  a  national  government  would  be  top- 
heavy  and  cumbersome  and  would  be  dan- 
gerous because  it  would  remove  government 
from  the  grass  roots.  It  would  be  Just  as 
foolish  to  think  we  could  get  by  with  only 
state  and  local  governments,  because  then 
we  would  have  no  wav  In  which  to  deal  with 
national  problems  or  to  establish  national 
goals  or  to  maintain  national  standards.  If 
therefore  all  three  levels  are  needed,  should 
we  not  devote  our  full  energies  to  strength- 
ening our  federal  system  In  every  possible 
way? 

As  for  the  Administration's  plan  now  be- 
fore the  Congreas,  I  certainly  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  no  room  for  Improvement 
on  It.  It  may  be  that  In  some  details  changes 
for  the  better  could  be  made.  The  distribu- 
tion formula,  for  example,  might  stand 
some  revision  or  refinement.  But  what  1 
strongly  believe  In  and  plead  for  Is  the 
principle  of  general  sharing  as  vital  to  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  government  In 
America. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WlLUAM    O.   BSACH, 

Montgomery  County  Judge. 

VANCOTTvia.  Wash.. 

Maxch  22.  1071. 
Hon.  JuUA  Btttlxb  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mas.  Hansen  :  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Vancouver.  Washington.  I  find  myself  In  the 
position  of  being  In  the  "front  line"  Insofar 
as  reoognlzing  the  growing  problem  of  tax 
revenues  and  the  critical  problem  of  raising 
revenues  to  provide  essential  services  to  our 
community. 

Part  of  the  solution,  we  feel,  of  meeting 
this  problem  Is  the  general  revenue  sharing 
concept  being  considered  at  this  time  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  would 
allow  general  Federal  revenues  to  be  shared 
with  State  and  Local  Governments  generally 
without  specific  conditions  to  be  met. 

This  matter  was  so  keenly  felt  by  myself 
and  my  fellow  councUmen  that  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  1971.  Resolution  No.  M-1496.  stating 
Council's  support  for  the  revenue  sharing, 
was  signed.  A  copy  of  that  Resolution  was 
forwarded  to  you  on  March  1.  1971. 

Many  Senators  and  Representatives  con- 
clude that  the  moat  efficient  and  equlUble  of 
all  governments  units  In  raising  revenues  Is 
the  Federal  Government,  but  that  the  local 
units  of  government,  being  cloeer  to  the  pub- 
Uc and  to  the  problems  of  their  particular 
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Jurisdictions,  are  more  efficient  users  of  tax 
revenues. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  in  the  Con- 
gress that  the  responsibility  for  collection 
and  spending  of  Federal  revenues  should  be 
In  the  same  hands.  The  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  being  considered  would  not  seem  to 
be  In  conflict  with  this  philosophy,  except 
that  what  In  many  cases  are  arbitrary  con- 
ditions and  standards  totally  unrelated  to 
the  local  priorities  and  needs,  would  be  elimi- 
nated. The  Congress  would  always  retain  the 
reins  to  the  "purse"  and  in  fact,  would  desig- 
nate the  functional  needs  being  established. 

There  certainly  should  be  no  question  that 
In  most  cases  the  local  communities  are 
much  better  qualified  to  determine  their  own 
needs  and  priorities.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  totally  inconslstant  to  suggest  that  Van- 
couver's problem  can  best  be  determined  by 
an  "eq>ert"  or  specialist  employed  In  or  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  may  surmise,  and  as  many  of  us 
believe,  1971  may  very  well  be  the  crisis  year 
for  local  government  finance. 

May  I  then  urge  you  again  to  work  with  the 
executive  branch  to  develop  a  plan  that  would 
hasten  the  recovery  of  many  of  our  cities, 
counties  and  states.  If  I  can  assist  you  In  any 
way  In  carrying  out  this  objective,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Llotd  Steomgren, 

Mayor, 


DEScHtrrxs  Countt,  Oreo., 

March  24,1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Pack  wood. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Packwood:  You  are  well 
aware  that  In  nearly  every  state  and  county 
government  has  reached  the  "end  of  the 
line"  on  taxes.  Yet  our  costs  for  essential 
services  and  programs  skyrocket,  and  our  sit- 
uation becomes  more  desperate. 

President  Nixon  has  spoken  on  the  need 
for  legislation  on  revenue  sharing.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  party  platforms 
have  endorsed  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing. 

We  feel  that  (1)  a  definite  percentage  of 
federal  Income  tax  revenues  should  be  ear- 
marked for  revenue  sharing;  (2)  funds  should 
be  allocated  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a 
population-tax  effort  formula;  (3)  funds 
should  automatically  be  passed  through  to 
counties  and  cities  by  a  specified  formula. 
Other  provisions  of  the  legislation  can  be 
negotiated  with  the   Congress. 

Deschutes  County  very  much  needs  your 
support  of  this  program. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  F.  Schinkxl, 

Chairman. 
O.  W.   McCann, 

Commissioner. 
Job  W.  Peden, 

Commissioner. 

RssoLtmoN  No.  74 

Resolution  endorsing  plan  to  share  Federal 

revenue 

Whereas,  NAOO  and  state  organizations  are 
urging  counties  to  support  a  national  effort 
to  push  federal  revenue  sharing  through 
Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  money  would  come  directly 
to  Lincoln  County  and  could  be  spent  at 
the  discretion  of  Lincoln  County  with  no 
restrictions; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Lin- 
coln County  Board  of  Supervisors  that  Lin- 
coln County  endorse  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  Lincoln 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  David  Obey — 
Congressman,  the  Wisconsin  County  Boards 
Asaoclatlon  and  NACO. 

Dated   this   Bth    day    of   February,    1971. 
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Resolution  No.  25 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Supervlson, 
Kenosha  County 

Whereas,  NACO  and  state  organizations  are 
urging  counties  to  support  a  national  effort 
to  push  federal  revenue  sharing  through 
Congress,  and 

Whereas,  the  money  comes  directly  to  the 
County  and  can  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  county  with  no  restrictions. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Kenosha  County  Board  of  Supervisors  that 
Kenosha  County  endorse  the  principal  of 
revenue  sharing,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Kenosha  County  Board  appoint  one 
board  member  to  serve  on  the  National  rev- 
enue sharing  task  force,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  Congressmen, 
the  Wisconsin  County  Boards  Association, 
NACO,  and  our  two  Senators. 

Dated  this  16th  day  of  February,  1971. 

orfice  op  the  cocntt  executive, 
Orange  County  Government  Centeb, 

Goshen,  N.Y.,  February  9, 1971. 
Mr.  Bernard  Hillenbrand. 
Executive  Director,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bernie:  The  enclosed  letters  indicate 
what  I  plan  to  do  In  response  to  the  Gover- 
nor's request  that  an  all-out  effort  be  under- 
taken in  behalf  of  Revenue  Sharing. 

Possibly  someone  from  your  office  might 
want  to  accompany  me,  although  I  can't  be 
sure  when  my  specific  appointments  will  be. 
Sincerely, 

Lonis  V.  IdiLLS, 
County  Executive. 

Orange  Countt, 
Goshen,  N.Y.,  February  9,  1971. 
Miss  Leilani  Lattin, 
Office  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Lani:  I  am  planning  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington late  Wednesday  morning.  February 
17th.  and  wonder  If  It  would  be  possible  to 
speak  to  Senator  Javits  for  a  moment  relative 
to  Revenue  Sharing  sometime  between  11:30 
and  4  o'clock.  Would  It  be  too  much  to  ask 
your  office  to  contact  Senator  Buckley's  office 
for  a  similar  appointment  on  the  same 
subject? 

Also,  I  hoped  I  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  chat  with  you  on  the  question  of  whether 
a  County  of  our  size  ($50  million  budget) 
should  consider  employing  a  Federal  and 
State  Aid  Coordinator. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  V.  Mills, 
County  Executive. 

Orange  Countt, 
Goshen,  N.Y.,  February  9,  1971. 
Hon.  John  G.  Dow, 
Cannon  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  I  am  going  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington late  Wednesday  morning,  February 
17th,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  Revenue 
Sharing. 

I  plan  to  stop  first  at  Senator  Javits'  office 
and  will  call  you  when  I  get  there,  virlth  the 
hopes  that  you  will  be  available  for  a  few 
moments  during  that  day. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  V.  Mnxs, 
County  Executive. 

Orange  Countt  Government  Center, 

Goshen,  N.Y.,  February  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockzpeixer, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Governor  RocKEinxEa:  I  welcome 
your  continued  leadership  In  the  effort  to 
obtain  badly  needed  Federal  Revenue  Shar- 
ing funds  for  our  hardpressed  governments 
at  the  local  level.  I  appreciate  your  recognl- 
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tton  that.  Indeed,  we  are  on  the  firing  line, 
and  that  we  no  longer  have  the  funds  to 
provide  the  essential  public  services  for 
which  we  are  responsible. 

To  support  these  efforts  and  to  dramatize 
the  fiscal  crisis  at  the  County  level,  I  hope  to 
schedule  conferences  In  Washington  next 
Wednesday,  February  17th,  vrtth  Senator  Ja- 
cob K.  Javits  and  Senator  James  L.  Buckley, 
of  New  York  State,  and  with  Congressman 
John  G.  Dow,  of  the  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  to  present  them  with  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Resolution  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Orange  County  Legislature  this  Thursday. 

The  Honorable  Henry  G.  Parry,  Jr..  Chair- 
man of  the  Orange  County  Legislature,  may 
accompany  me,  and  I  am  asking  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  to  provide  us  with  staff  assistance 
at  the  conferences. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  V.  Mills. 
County  Executive. 

State  op  Nirw  York- 
Executive  Chamber. 
Albany,  February  5, 1971. 
Hon.  Louis  V.  Mills. 
Orange  County  Executive, 
Goshen,  N.Y. 

Dear  Louis:  No  group  Is  more  aware  of  the 
crucial  need  for  Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
than  local  officials.  You  are  on  the  firing  line 
dally,  facing  crushing  needs  at  home.  While 
two-thirds  of  this  Nation's  revenues  and  01 
per  cent  of  all  Income  taxes  go  to  Washing- 
ton, only  11  cents  on  the  dollar  comes  back 
to  state  and  local  governments  in  New  York 
to  help  meet  these  vital  needs  of  people. 

The  President  has  provided  a  rallying  point 
for  all  hard-pressed  state  and  local  govern- 
ments with  his  $5  billion  Revenue  Sharing 
proFK»al.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  only 
an  organized,  massive,  all-out  campaign  will 
persuade  Congress  of  the  absolute  urgency 
to  enact  Revenue  Sharing  now. 

To  help  In  demonstrating  the  critical  need 
and  widespread  support  for  Revenue  Shar- 
ing. I  am  declaring  February  twenty-second 
as  "Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Day  m  New 
York  Stete."  I  strongly  urge  that  on  this  day 
you  take  some  form  of  dramatic  action  in 
your  area  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
fiscal  problems  facing  your  community  and 
to  make  clear  why  Revenue  Sharing  Is  essen- 
tial to  help  solve  them.  I  am  making  a  simi- 
lar request  of  other  city  and  county  officials 
throughout  the  state. 

Programs  for  February  twenty-second 
might  Include  a  public  symposium  or  major 
press  conference  to  Inform  the  people  In  your 
community  of  the  fiscal  plight  you  face  and 
what  Revenue  Sharing  could  mean  for  them 
both  In  terms  of  needed  services  and  reduced 
tax  pressure.  Under  the  President's  $5  bil- 
lion proposal,  for  example.  New  York  State, 
on  a  full-year  basis,  would  be  allocated  ap- 
proximately $500  million,  slightly  more  than 
half  of  which  would  automatically  be  "passed 
through"  to  local  governments  In  the  state. 

However,  the  fiscal  needs  facing  govern- 
ments all  across  the  country  are  of  such  mag- 
nitude that,  in  my  judgment,  an  initial  $10 
billion  of  new  money  for  Revenue  Sharing 
Is  an  absolute  necessity — and  this  would 
mean  $1  billion  for  New  York  State. 

These  funds  could  be  spent  for  whatever 
purposes  you  deem  moat  neoeasary  such  as 
police  and  fire  protection,  education,  sanita- 
tion and  restoration  of  the  environment,  for 
example. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  meeting  could 
well  be  to  encourage  ways  in  which  the  peo- 
ple could  make  known  to  their  Congreaaman 
their  deaire  that  ha  or  she  openly  and  actively 
support  Revenue  Sharing,  including  com- 
munication by  citizens  directly  with  their 
Congreaaman. 

You  also  might  consider  formation  of  a 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Revenue  Sharing,  to 
be  formed  after  the  activlUes  of  February 
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twenty-Mcond,  in  order  to  maintain  ooostent 
oontACt  with  your  Congr«8Bton«l  repreaentk- 
Utm. 

Mobilizing  public  tupport  for  Federal 
Revenue  Sharing  la  eaaentUl  for  Ito  paaaage. 
I  urge  you  to  exerdae  your  leadeiablp  and 
Join  with  your  fellow  local  offldala  on  Febru- 
ary twenty -aecond  to  help  ua  get  thla  vital 
program  paaaad.  I  intend  to  aak  the  State 
LeglaUUve  Leaders  to  Join  with  me  In  a  Joint 
preea  conference  at  the  State  Ci^iltol  for  thla 
purpose. 

With  beet  wlahee. 
Sincerely, 

Nelaon 

Nkuon  a.  Rocsjvxu^bl. 


THE  POWER  ELITE  NEEDS  TO  BE 
DIPPUSED  AND  DEMOCRATIZED 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or   CAUrOKKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  O. 
Marsh,  a  highly  respected  former  Demo- 
cratic Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Virginia  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  anniial  installa- 
tion banquet  of  the  Lynchburg,  Va.. 
Jaycees  on  June  26,  1971. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  for  many  years  been 
a  leader  In  various  Jaycee  activities.  He 
was  especially  active  in  developing  civic 
action  programs  by  US.  Jaycees  to  as- 
sist the  Vietnamese  people.  He  has  been 
active  in  developing  programs  and  mo- 
bilizing citizens  and  civic  groups  to  as- 
sist the  returning  Vietnam  veteran  to 
rehabilitate  himself  and  his  family  in 
his  home  community. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
the  Congress  to  safeguard  our  national 
security  and  one  of  the  most  Icnowledge- 
able  Members  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing military  affairs.  He  is  a  military 
scholar  and  an  exceptionally  perceptive 
observer  of  our  military  establishment. 
To  my  knowledge,  he  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  serve  on  active 
duty  in  Vietnam.  His  views  are  worth 
contemplating. 

The  topic  of  his  Lynchburg  Jaycee 
speech  was.  The  Power  Elite.  I  happen 
to  share  his  views  on  this  critical  and 
timely  subject.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
read  this  speech  which.  Mr.  S[>eaker,  I 
insert  in  full  at  this  place  in  the  Record  : 

T'RI    POWB    EUTK 

The  Irreplaceable  loes  the  Nation  has  suf- 
fered by  this  history  of  deception  and  mis- 
management of  the  Vietnam  war  reflected  In 
the  leaked  documents  Is  a  loes  that  can  only 
be  told  In  the  suffering  and  agony  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  on  these  battlefields  half 
a  world  away. 

The  manner  In  which  these  documents 
were  made  public  cannot  be  condoned  but 
they  do  show  ua  a  classic,  but  reoccuning 
example  of  the  age-old  fallacy  of  the  "power 
elite"  and  all  Ita  weaknesses.  The  whole 
eplaode  reeka  with  the  arrogance  of  power 
exerclaed  by  a  selected  few.  rather  than  de- 
dalona  made  by  the  elected.  The  tragedy  la 
the  eontemptuoos  dlaregud  this  UtUe  clique 
of  plaonafm  had  for  the  p«ople  of  the  Nation 
they  were  expected  to  aerre.  The  disdain 
they  had  for  the  opinion  of  the  people,  was 
also  reflected  In  their  disregard  for  those 
the  people  had  elected. 

They  were  eonvlnced     In   their  asaumed 
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superior  Intellect,  the  war  could  be  managed. 
The  people  need  only  pay  their  taxea  for 
the  costs  of  war  and  send  their  sons  to  the 
battlefield,  yet  play  no  part  in  either  the 
pollcysbaplng  or  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. This  Is  not  the  view  of  the  intellectual, 
but  of  the  pseudo-Intellectual.  It  la  a  view 
that  Is  also  antUlberal  and  antidemocratic. 

Today,  many  of  these  architects  of  a  policy 
that  failed  appeal  to  the  public  conscience 
to  undermine  the  present  national  effort  to 
end  our  presence  in  Vietnam  in  a  way  that 
has  the  best  chance  of  securing  a  stable 
peace. 

Further  evidence  of  this  arrogance  Is  dem- 
onstrated In  the  total  disregard  of  security 
restrictions  that  are  designed  to  safeguard 
the  national  welfare  by  wholesale  leaking  of 
documents  to  the  press.  It  Is  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  relegating  to  yourself  the  right  to 
decide  what  the  people  should  or  should  not 
know. 

We  made  many  mistakes  in  the  whole  ap- 
proach to  our  problems  in  Southeast  Asia  In 
a  military,  political,  and  diplomatic  sense  but 
each  day  that  passes  is  further  proof  that  no 
greater  mistake  was  made  than  the  (allure 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  seek  the  sup- 
port of  our  citizens  for  our  efforts  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  commitment  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Had  this  been  done  I  believe  the  war 
would  have  long  since  ended.  However,  I  am 
convinced  there  was  a  conscious  decision  not 
to  do  this  and  the  disclosures  we  are  now 
seeing  confirms  It. 

The  highhanded  and  arbitrary  procedures 
followed  were  a  disservice  to  the  President 
because  he  was  compelled  to  make  decisions 
based  on  the  limited  views  of  a  relative  hand- 
ful of  powerful  advisers  who  relied  largely 
on  their  own  Intellect  yet  who  were  out  of 
touch  with  the  people. 

The  real  danger  we  see  is  not  the  act  of 
unauthorized  distribution  of  documents,  bad 
as  It  may  be,  nor  even  the  damage  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  which  might  ultimately  occur, 
regrettable  as  It  is,  but  rather  the  danger  Is 
In  an  inadequate  system  of  formulating  pol- 
icy which  enabled  a  few  to  make  life  and 
death  decisions  that  affect  the  Nation — a 
system  which  we  see  has  neither  safeguards 
nor  the  fail-safe  mechanisms  consistent  with 
a  representative  form  of  government. 

Although  the  military  have  been  criticized, 
and  have  come  In  for  their  share  of  blame 
in  the  tactics  and  approach  to  waging  the 
conflict,  by  and  large  it  was  civilians  rather 
than  military  personnel  who  were  formulat- 
ing the  policy  of  Involvement  and  rules  of 
engagement.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
civilian  supremacy  of  the  military  remained 
Intact.  The  question  that  is  raised  now  Is  the 
quality  of  that  civilian  supremacy  and  their 
accountability  to  the  citizenry.  Dr.  Strange- 
love  was  replaced  by  "Dr.  Knowmore." 

During  the  years  of  buildup  and  later  when 
the  Vietnam  war  raged.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress can  cite  Instances  of  being  rebuffed  in 
their  efforts  to  find  ways  for  the  American 
people  to  express  their  support  of  the  war. 
Suggestions  also  for  the  employment  of  dif- 
ferent policies  In  Its  prosecution  usually  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  The  United  States  was  trying 
to  do  the  right  thing  but  in  the  wrong  way. 

WHAT  mZZIS  TO  as  DONB 

It  is  obvious  that  ways  and  mecms  mtist  be 
found  to  give  the  American  people  a  window 
Into  the  policy  making  apparatus  of  the 
national  government.  New  mechanisms  must 
be  developed  to  incorporate  the  private  sec- 
tor into  the  pubUc  Mideavor.  A  thorough 
congreoelonal  Investigation  of  the  entire  epl- 
aode will  be  moat  helpful.  However,  It  U 
suggested  that  the  President  appoint  a  blue- 
ribbon  commission  to  review  the  whote  mat- 
ter with  two  major  purpoaea — 

First,  a  complete  review  of  the  prepara- 
tion, ooatent  and  unautborlxed  dlatributlon 
of  the  report.  Thaae  findings  should  be  made 
available   to  the  people.   Reoommendatlons 
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on  the  opening  of  more  files  of  the  D^iart- 
ments  of  State  and  Defense  for  research  pur- 
poses  should   be  considered. 

Second,  both  the  system  for  formiilatlng 
policy  and  the  decisionmaking  proceas  in  the 
executive  branch  should  be  studied  and  rec- 
ommendations made  for  changes  to  increase 
Its  effectiveness  and  to  assure  that  it  func- 
tions in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
representative  government. 

Ultimately  the  Congreas  wlU  have  to  adopt 
those  legislative  measures  and  establish  the 
procedures  to  Insure  that  thoae  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  perform  in  a  manner  that  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  and  desires  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  may  require 
changes  also  in  congresslooal  procedures; 
however,  we  must  do  those  things  necessary 
to  preserve  the  checks  and  balance  system 
to  make  government  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple and  Insure  it  Is  always  their  servant  and 
never  their  master. 

We  oannot  permit  a  situation  to  exist 
whereby  through  an  inadequacy  of  the  pol- 
icymaking apparatus  a  selected  few  individ- 
uals in  key  posts  can  subvert  the  representa- 
tive process  and  conduct  the  Nation's  affairs 
with  blatant  disregard  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  bow  well  Inten- 
tloned  the  motives  of  that  selected  few 
might  be. 


IS  THE  SPACE  RACE  TO  BECOME  AN 
ARMS  RACE? 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  7,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  last 
Wednesday,  June  30,  the  dlstingiiished 
gentleman  frwn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pul- 
ton) and  I  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  concerning  possible  use  of 
the  proposed  space  shuttle  for  operating 
manned  orbiting  Interceptors  in  outer 
space.  Following  our  discussion  I  came 
across  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  same  day  which  raises  the  same 
basic  question  I  had  raised  with  Mr.  Fttl- 

TON. 

The  question  Is  whether  armed  orbiting 
interceptors  in  outer  space  would  not 
necessarily  be  equipped  with  nuclear 
weapons.  I  showed  the  article  to  Mr.  Pul- 
ton and  he  again  assured  me  that  they 
would  not  be  so  equipped. 

I  am  gratified  by  Mr.  Fulton's  as- 
surance. It  would  be  one  thing  to  intro- 
duce purely  defensive  capabilities  into 
outer  space.  It  would  be  quiie  another  to 
introduce  weapons  that  could  be  used  of- 
fensively. 

The  United  States  is  party  to  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  ban  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  from  outer/ space.  Certainly 
the  United  States  should  not  breach  this 
treaty  or  take  any  action  which  could 
provide  an  excuse  for  any  other  nation  to 
breach  the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  do  everjrthing  possible  to  see  that 
it  is  enforced.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  the  strategic  arms 
race  Into  outer  space. 

Below  is  the  text  of  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Jime  30: 

MamnD  OiarriMO  DrmcxTroas  Btoviko  as 

Suaamuia  worn  Jrrs 

(By  Robert  A.  Dobkln) 

The  Air  Force  is  studying  the  f  easlblUty  of 
buUdlng       manned       interceptors — orbiting 
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spaceships  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  bomber  attack  In  the  late  1970b  and 
beyond. 

Although  still  In  the  preliminary  design 
stage,  the  space-interceptor  proposals  offers 
significant  advantages  over  conventional 
ground-based  Jet  Interceptors  now  deployed 
across  the  country,  the  Air  Force  says. 

An  Interceptor  orbiting  above  the  earth's 
atmoephere  could  remain  on  station  for  long 
periods  and  be  able,  in  the  Air  Force  view,  to 
attack  enemy  bombers  before  they  could  fire 
long-range  air-to-surface  missiles  against 
U.S.  targets. 

The  Idea  for  the  orbiting  intercepted  grew 
out  of  an  Indepth  study  of  the  Air  Force's 
continental  air  defense  system.  The  study 
examined  possible  concepts  and  systems. 

Some  details  of  the  secret  project  were  dis- 
closed In  heavily  censored  testimony  recently 
released  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Specific  references  to  an  orbiting  In- 
terceptor were  deleted,  but  Aerospace  Dally, 
an  aviation-Industry  newsletter,  confirmed 
from  Pentagon  sources  that  this  is  what  the 
Air  Force  has  In  mind. 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  Intercep- 
tors could  be  either  manned  or  unmanned 
Both  types  would  carr>'  sophisticated  elec- 
tronics to  Identify  and  intercept  aircraft  ap- 
proaching the  United  States.  The  manned 
interceptor  would  have,  in  addition,  its  own 
fire-control  system  and  be  able  to  use  the 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
( AW  ACS)  to  pick  up  its  targets. 

AWACS.  now  being  developed  by  the  Air 
Force.  Involves  a  new  type  of  downward- 
looking  radar  to  detect  low-altitude  enemy 
bombers.  It  will  be  Installed  aboard  a  mod- 
ified Boeing  707.  which  will  orbit  the  fringes 
of  the  United  States,  watching  for  unfriend- 
ly aircraft  and  directing  fighters  to  meet 
them  in  the  event  of  attack. 

Because  they  would  already  be  airborne. 
the  Air  Force  says,  the  response  time  of  axi 
interceptor  orbiting  in  space  would  be  much 
swifter  than  with  ground-based  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  testimony  makes  no  mention 
of  the  American-Soviet  outer-space  treaty, 
which  bars  stationing  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
orbit.  Presumably,  an  orbiting  interceptor 
would  be  armed  with  nuclear-tipped  missiles 
for  destroying  enemy  planes. 


SUPPORT  BY  KENNEDY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION FOR  1963  COUP  IN 
SOUTH   VIETNAM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  June  29 
contains  an  interesting  editorial  conc?m- 
ing  early  revelation  of  support  for  the 
1963  coup  in  South  Vietnam  within  the 
Kennedy  administration.  The  overthrow 
of  President  Diem — and  his  assassina- 
tion— proved  very  detrimental  to  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  Hon- 
orable Frederick  E.  Nolting,  Jr.,  a  native 
of  Richmond  who  served  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam  from  May  1961 
to  August  1963.  told  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  Gov- 
ernment on  several  occasions  in  the  mid- 
1960's. 

Ambassador  Nolting  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  regime.  Some  of  his 
comments  on  this  subject  are  included  in 
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the  editorial.  These  statements  show 
clearly  that  the  Government  memoran- 
dum on  this  subject  published  recently 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  not  the 
first  disclosure  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
1963  coup.  It  confirms  Ambassador  Nolt- 
ing's  earlier  statements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "What  Secret?  ".  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  is  Edward  Grimsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  Secxxt? 

The  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes  has  published  the 
partial  text  of  a  "secret"  memo  Indicating 
that  during  the  Kennedy  Administration 
support  existed  within  the  State  Department 
for  U.S.  encouragement  of  the  Nov.  1.  1963. 
coup  d'etat  against  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

However,  The  Sun-Tlmes  "scoop"  hardly 
qualifies   as   the  revelation   of   the  century. 

Richmond  native  Frederick  E.  "Fritz" 
Nolting  Jr.,  who  served  as  the  able  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam  from  May  1961. 
to  August.  1963.  told  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment's involvement  in  the  overthrow  of 
Diem  on  several  occasions  in  the  mid-1960s, 
and  he  made  crystal-clear  his  belief  that  the 
coup  (Which  resulted  in  Diem's  assassina- 
tion) was  a  colossal  blunder  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  that  helped  lead  to  the 
present  tragic  situation.  In  an  article  In  The 
Times-Dispatch  on  July  9,  1967,  Mr.  Nolting 
wrote : 

"For  years,  the  No.  I  tactical  objective  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  had  been  the  over- 
throw of  the  Diem  government.  By  that  they 
calculated  to  bring  about  political  chaos 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  were  handed  that 
objective  by  the  militarj-  coup  d'etat  of 
Nov.  1,  1963  For  different  reason.  Buddhist 
agitators,  large  segments  of  the  American 
press,  and  our  own  Department  of  State  all 
played  important  supporting  roles  in  that 
fateful  tragedy" 

In  an  Oct.  18.  1966.  letter  from  his  Paris 
residence  to  The  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Nolting 
had  criticized  The  Times'  characterization  of 
the  1966  Vietnamese  elections  as  the  "first 
really  free  and  fair  national  election  ever 
held  there."  President  Diem,  he  observed,  had 
won  national  elections  in  1955  and  1961  and 
furthermore  the  National  Assembly  had  func- 
tioned for  eight  years  as  a  representative 
body  vintll  Vietnamese  generals,  "encour- 
aj^ed  by  the  United  States  Government,"  il- 
legally seized  power  in  1963.  Mr.  Nolting  con- 
tinued: 

"Why  does  The  (New  York)  Times  con- 
tinue to  distort  the  record  on  Viet  Nam?  The 
reason.  I  think  is  clear.  The  overthrow  of 
Diem — which  left  a  vacuum  so  great  that 
300,000  Americans  and  $2  billion  a  month 
seem  insufficient  to  fill  It — was  due  In  no 
small  part  to  the  Influence  of  The  Times.  A 
weak  Department  of  State  would  not  stand 
up  to  the  pressure. 

"Incessantly,  The  Times  attacked  the  Diem 
government,  directly  in  its  editorials  and 
inferentially  in  its  news  reports.  President 
Kennedy  himself  became  sensitive  to  the 
charge  of  supporting  a  'Catholic'  govern- 
ment in  a  'Buddhist'  country.  In  the  fall  of 
1953.  American  support  was  withdrawn  from 
President  Diem,  and  the  elected  constitu- 
tional government  of  Viet  Nam  (which  we 
had  been  supporting  for  eight  years)  was 
overthrown." 

The  rest,  as  they  say.  Is  history.  Itxstead 
of  the  U.S.  being  in  Vietnam  as  an  adviser 
and  helper  to  the  established  goverimient. 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
turned  Vietnam  into  a  wholly  dependent 
ward  of  the  American  government.  Despite 
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this  "grave  error."  Mr.  Nolting  felt  that  the 
basic  original  purpose  of  helping  South 
Vietnam  resist  a  Communist  take  over  re- 
mained morally  right  and  in  the  national 
interest,  but  that  this  important  objective 
should  be  pursued  while  turning  the  defense 
effort  back  to  the  Vietnamese  as  President 
Nixon  is  now  trying  to  do. 


NO-FAULT  LEGISLATION  LACKS  HU- 
MANE AND  EQUITABLE  ANSWERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  our  colleague  from  Texas,  Bob 
EcKHARDT,  has  Submitted  a  useful  stud> 
on  a  current  problem.  I  commend  it  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  problems  of 
no-fault  insurance  and  its  proposed  al- 
ternatives. The  article  follows: 
No-PAtTLT  Legislation  Lacks  Humane  and 
Eqititable  Answers 
(By  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardti 

There  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  a  tort 
theory  based  on  negligence  or  fault  as  the 
means  of  recompensing  Injured  persons  who 
are  considered  under  the  law  as  deserving 
reparation  It  is  far  from  perfect  with  respect 
to  making  whole  innocent  parties  or  punish- 
ing guilty  ones. 

Today,  when  liability  Insurance  is  com- 
monplace and  most  motorists  are  Induced  to 
carry  it  by  law,  no  party  Is  really  punished 
in  a  particular  automobile  accident  situa- 
tion except  that  party  who  sustain.?  injuries. 
Thus,  the  initial  problem  Is  that  of  affording 
a  means  of  making  him  whole. 

Suppose  the  injured  party  Is  a  child  rat- 
tling around  in  the  back  of  a  station  wagon. 
Instead  of  concentrating  on  some  Judicial 
and  social  mechanism  of  making  him  whole 
after  an  Injviry  resulting  from  his  mother's 
colliding  with  the  pick-up  truck,  a  great  part 
of  our  Judicial  and  social  efforts  go  toward 
applying  medieval  concepts  to  determine  the 
child's  negligence  posture  with  respect  to 
fault. 

Or  consider,  for  Instance,  the  telescoping 
accident  on  the  freeway  where  It  is  virtually 
impossible  to  precisely  attribute  negligence 
to  the  various  parties.  To  paraphrase  Ham- 
let, if  in  such  situation  we  treat  every  motor- 
ist "after  his  desert,  who  should  'scape  whip- 
ping?" 

But  If  It  may  be  said  that  the  victim  is 
the  injured  party  In  a  particular  automobile 
accident,  the  victim  of  the  entire  system  of 
reparation  for  automobile  accidents  is  the 
Insured  motorist.  He  is  constantly  punished 
by  premium  rates  which  are  overloaded  with 
costs  which  could  and  should  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  by  a  more  efficient  and  less  archaic 
system  of  tempering  ill  fortune  by  the  proc- 
esses of  law  and  the  techniques  of  an  Insur- 
ance system. 

These  costs,  which  are  loads  on  the  pre- 
mium dollar,  break  down  roughly  In  the  fol- 
lowing proportions: 

1.  15%  for  platntllT's  attorneys  and  other 
litigation  costs  of  the  Injured: 

2.  15"^  for  insurance  adjusters,  defense  at- 
torneys and  other  costs  In  resisting  the  claim: 

3.  15 Tr  for  Insurance  companies'  acquisi- 
tion costs  Including  advertising  and  selling 
Insurance; 

4.  15 ';i.  for  other  Insurance  comf>any  over- 
head and  profits:  and 

5.  40<^c  paid  out  in  damages  to  insured 
persons. 

I  think,  therefore  that  the  second  salient 
proposition  is: 
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The  goal  of  any  legislation  in  thU  field 
should  be  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the 
premium  dollar  which  goes  to  the  damaged 
party. 

The  question  then  arises;  Which  ot  the 
first  four  cost  factors  listed  above  can  be 
reduced  by  a  reform  In  the  automobile  ac- 
cident   Insurance   system? 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  proponents  of  no- 
fault  Insurance  have  placed  Inordinately  high 
emphasis  on  reducing  the  costs  In  Items 
(1),  (3),  and  (S).  (1)  and  (2)  deal  with 
attorneys'  fees,  court  costs  and  expenses  of 
adjusting  claims.  The  argument  that  the 
costs  of  delivering  reparation  to  the  injured 
party  should  be  minimized  Is  obviously 
sound.  But.  to  carry  this  to  the  extent  of 
assuming  that  some  conceivable  system  can 
be  devised  which  avoids  dispute  as  to  the 
amount  of  damages,  and  thus  eliminates  the 
need  for  an  attorney  In  substantially  all 
cases — such  extended  assumption  is  prepos- 
terous. 

Proponents  of  the  type  of  no-fault  Insur- 
ance recommended  before  the  House  Com- 
merce Finance  Subcommittee  pointed  to  dss- 
pro(>ortlonately  high  settlements  In  cases 
where  only  slight  Injuries  are  probably  actu- 
ally Involved.  Of  course.  It  Is  true  that  every 
case  has  some  settlement  value  affected  by 
the  cost  of  defending  it.  The  point  thus  has 
a  factual  basis. 

It  is  desirable.  In  my  opinion,  to  reduce 
the  opportunities  of  the  broker-lawyer.  But 
the  problem  is  how  to  do  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  a  slot-m.achlne  type  of 
reparation  system  that  does  not  take  into 
account  legitimate  measures  of  damages  re- 
lated to  permanent  partial  disability  and 
pain  and  suffering. 

If  these  legitimate  measures  of  damages 
are  to  be  fairly  and  accurately  measured, 
there  will  be  many  cases  that  must  be  liti- 
gated, whether  the  suit  be  against  a  third- 
party  insurer  or  a  first-party  insurer  The 
services  of  the  trial  lawyer  are  needed  and 
valuable.  They  cannot  be  eliminated  without 
seriously  imparing  the  rights  of  injured. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  reducing  pre- 
miums through  cuts  In  items  (1)  and  (2). 
the  attorney  fee  Items,  and  Indeed  In  Item 
(5).  the  pay-out  Item.  Little  attention  has 
been  given  In  the  approaches  recommended 
to  cutting  advertising  and  sales  costs  (Item 
(3)  )  or  other  overhead  and  profits  (item 
(4)). 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  Important 
proposition  which  I  think  must  be  observed 
In  any  acceptable  bill :  The  burden  on  the 
premium  dollar  should  not  be  reduced  at  the 
cost  of  instituting  a  less  sensitive  method 
of  determining  damages  than  that  which  has 
developed  in  a  common  law  manner  through 
long  experience. 

All  the  bills  propose  a  system  calling  for 
both  (a)  a  no- fault  theory  of  Insurance  and 
(b)  a  diminution  of  recoverable  damages. 

What  seems  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  witnesses  who  seem  absorbed  with  the 
Issue  of  Insurance  is  that  the  sweeping 
changes  proposed  here  do  not  only  involve 
matters  of  economics  but  also  equities  be- 
tween parties  who  cause  and  receive  Injuries. 
In  this  resjject  they  deal  with  the  typically 
Judicial  question  of  how  these  persons  can 
be  made  whole. 

There  are  two  problems:  (a)  making  of 
the  Insurance  system  efficient  and  economi- 
cal, and  (b)  retention  of  a  Judicial  system 
that  win  give  an  Injured  person  fair  and 
reasonable  relief. 

The  challenge  presented  here  for  a  legis- 
lative solution  Is: 

To  provide  the  most  efficient  way  to  de- 
liver an  Insurance  service  to  motorists  and 
those  Injured  In  automotive  accidents  so 
that  injured  persons  can  be  made  whole,  or 
partially  whole,  at  the  least  social  cost. 

With  these  propositions  In  mind.  I  think 
that  if   any  complete,  federal  no-fault  In- 
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surance  system  Is  to  b«  put  into  effect,  it 
must  take  the  following  points  Into  account: 

To  be  a  true  no-fault  system  It  must  elim- 
inate fault  or  the  negligence  suit  concept 
altogether. 

To  afford  any  substantial  reduction  In 
litigation  costs  It  must  remove  the  high  in- 
centive for  aggressive  adversary  action  in 
vhe  stage  immediately  following  the  ac- 
cident. 

It  also  mvist  afford  an  Incentive  to  the  in- 
surance company  to  pay  for  economic  loss 
promptly. 

To  be  fair  and  humane  it  must  leave  Intact 
traditional  measures  of  damages. 

To  be  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  many  persons  who  now  have  tort  claims 
and  would  lose  them  under  a  no-fault  sys- 
tem, medical  and  hospital  costs  (special 
damages)  should  be  supported  by  a  system 
of  national  health  Insurance. 

None  of  the  plans  proposed  to  our  sub- 
committee would  meet  the  terms. 

H.R.  7514  would  generally  afford  no  re- 
covery whatsoever  for  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability In  an  amount  less  than  70'~r .  and. 
generally  speaking,  all  persons  who  fall  short 
of  this  level  of  disability  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  recover  anything  more  than  eco- 
nomic losses.  Pain  and  suffering  would  not 
be  an  element  of  damages  (There  Is  one 
qualification  or  exception  to  this:  In  case 
of  'disfigurement  which  Is  permanent, 
severe,  and  Irreparable."  a  tort  suit  would 
be  available  ) 

But  these  triggering  devices  for  liability 
"In  cases  of  catastrophic  harm"  would  not 
take  care  of  a  man  who  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  Job  at  the  drafting  table  with  un- 
diminished proficiency  after  the  accident 
but  who  does  so  with  unabated  pain.  He 
may  never  again  be  able  to  play  golf,  sleep 
with  his  wife,  or  wade  In  a  trout  stream.  He 
is  only  part  of  the  man  he  was  before  the 
accident. 

No  law  that  does  not  recognize  these  facts 
and  afford  compensation  for  these  Impair- 
ments Is.  to  me.  acceptable. 

All  proposals  advanced  before  the  sub- 
committee eliminate  some  sort  of  tort 
liability;  the  Nationwide  (American  Insur- 
ance Associations)  plan  would  remove  tort 
liability  altogether  Thus,  none  of  the  pro- 
posals are  complete  enough  to  supply  the 
humane  and  equitable  elements  that  seem 
to  me  threshold  requirements  of  a  no-fault 
plan. 


July  8,  1971 


CBS  EDITING  SYSTEM 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing herewith  a  copy  of  the  letter  with 
enclosure  from  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  to  the 
Honorable  Hahley  O.  Staggers  which 
includes  the  most  recent  guidelines  issued 
by  CBS  covering  news  and  public 
affairs : 
CoLi'MBiA  Broadcasting  System.  Inc., 

Seu  York.  N.Y..  June  28,  1971. 
Hon  Harlby  O  Staggers. 
Hous"  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman  As  I  indicated  In  my 
prepared  statement  and  during  my  testi- 
mony before  your  Subcommittee  on  June  24. 
CBS  standards  and  practices  relating  to  the 
production  of  news  and  documentary  broad- 
casts are  continuously  under  review  Dif- 
ficult as  it  Is  to  draft  written  instructions  on 
how  to  exercise  sound  news  Judgments,  from 
time  to  time  we  issue  directives  on  this 
subject. 


Since  mid- 1070.  we  have  been  preparing  a 
compendium  of  operating  standards  thtt 
have  been  issued  over  the  years,  which  ha;e 
been  revised  to  refiect  current  CBS  practlc.-s. 
That  draft  was  completed  today:  it  has  b;e  n 
Issued  to  our  staff  and  sent  to  those  medji 
representatives  who  have  expressed  inte*- 
est  In  these  practices. 

We  believe  that  news  standards  should  n  - 
suit  from  self-crltlclsm  and  self-Improve- 
ment by  the  broadcast  media,  not  from 
government  regulation.  As  I  said  In  my  pre- 
pared statement,  "...  comments  on  'The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  have  raised  im- 
portant Issues  as  to  the  practices  employed, 
or  that  ought  to  be  employed,  in  the  editing 
of  documentary  broadcasts.  While  responsi- 
ble Journalists  may  reasonably  differ  con- 
cerning particular  practices  in  particular 
cases,  we  do  not  intend  to  ignore  these  differ- 
ences or  to  shrink  from  continuing  self-ex- 
amination of  our  own  practices." 

In  this  spirit,  the  enclosed  memorandum 
contains  a  section  on  the  editing  of  docu- 
mentaries. I  am  submitting  the  compendium 
as  a  matter  of  information,  euid  request  that 
it  be  Included  in  the  printed  record  of  the 
Subcommittee  hearings. 

Because  I  believe  the  section  on  editing 
documentaries  (pages  3  and  4)  will  be  of 
interest  to  each  member  of  the  Subconunlt- 
tee,  I  am  sending  them  a  copy  of  this  letter 
and  the  enclosure. 
Sincerely, 

F'rank  Stanton,  President. 

CBS — Policy  Notes  Fbom  the  President 

June  28,  1971 
To:   Officers  and  Department  Heads  of  CBS; 
CBO     and     Divisions     and     All     News 
Personnel. 
Subject     CBS    Operating    Standards:    News 
and  Public  Affairs. 
Prom  time  to  time,  since  our  earliest  days, 
we  have  attempted  to  codify  our  standards 
of  responsible  broadcast  Journalism.  For  more 
than  a  year  we  have  t>een  engaged  In  pre- 
paring a  compendium  of  our  current  oper- 
ating standards. 

"CBS  Operating  Standards :  News  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs"  Is  the  result  of  those  efforts.  I 
urge  you  to  study  It  carefully. 

Standards  such  as  these  can  never  be  re- 
garded as  final.  Our  central  task  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one — to  re-examine  our  past  prac- 
tices and  Improve  our  future  performance  in 
every  way  available  to  us. 

Frank   Stanton. 

CBS  Ope«atino  Standards  ;  News  and  Pxtblic 

AFFAmS 

In  November,  1959.  a  memorandum  on 
standards  and  practices  was  issued  to  the 
CBS  News  organization  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams produced  by  CBS  News  are  actually 
what  they  purport  to  be.  Since  then,  to  Im- 
plement this  overall  objective,  a  number  of 
memoranda  have  been  Issued  which  set  forth 
CBS  News  policies  In  specific  areas.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  memorandum  Is  to  collate  and 
restate  those  policies  and  to  confirm  their 
continuing  applicability  to  all  CBS  news 
operations. 

It  Is  impossible,  of  course,  and  inadvisable, 
to  prepare  policy  guidelines  which  will  cover 
every  conceivable  situation  which  may  arise. 
There  are  too  many  variable  circumstances — 
and  we  must  rely.  In  the  final  analysis,  on  the 
essential  good  sense  and  Journalistic  Integ- 
rity of  the  professional  Journalists  employed 
by  CBS  around  the  world.  There  Is  a  basic 
underlying  guideline,  however,  which  was 
expressed  in  a  memorandum  from  Mr.  Salant 
to  the  CBS  News  organization  In  June  of 
1963  reaffirming  the  memorandum  on  stand- 
ards and  practices  Issued  in  November.  1959; 

"(Tlhere  shall  be  no  re-creation,  no  stag- 
ing, no  production  technique  which  would 
give  the  viewer  an  Impression  of  any  fact 
other  than  the  actual  fact,  no  matter  how 
minor    or    seemingly    inconsequential.    The 
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only  way  there  can  be  certainty  is  not  to  let 
the  bars  down  at  all.  Anything  which  gives 
the  viewer  an  impression  of  time,  place, 
event,  or  person  other  than  actual  fact 
as  It  is  being  recorded  and  broadcast  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

"I  recognise  that  strict  application  of  this 
policy  will  result  in  higher  costs  or  in  a  lees 
technically  perfect  or  interesting  'show'  in 
certain  instances.  But  our  field  is  Journal- 
ism, not  show  business." 

These  are  the  operating  standards  which 
apply  to  all  CBS  produced  news  and  public 
affairs  broadcasts,  network  and  station,  tele- 
vision and  radio; 

1.  Filming  a  netcs  event.  It  is  essential  that 
CBS  personnel  not  stage,  or  contribute  to  the 
staging— however  slight — of  any  news  event 
or  story.  Spec'flcally,  nothing  should  t>e  done 
that  creates  an  erroneous  impression  of  time, 
place,  event,  jjerson  or  fact. 

There  are  some  events  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, speeches,  press  conferences  and  dem- 
onstrations of  various  types  which  occur 
only  because  coverage  by  the  press  Is  antic- 
ipated. The  sole  factor  which  determines 
whether  any  such  event  shall  be  covered  is, 
of  course,  the  basic  newaworthlness  of  the 
event.  But  personnel  should  be  alert  at  all 
times  to  the  possibility  that  attempts  may 
be  made  to  "use"  CBS  cameras  and  micro- 
phones. 

Coverage  should  be  as  Inconspicuous  as 
possible.  If,  In  the  course  of  covering  riots, 
demonatratioiis,  rallies  or  similar  events,  it 
becomes  obvious  that,  but  for  the  presence 
of  cameras,  disorders  would  not  be  taking 
place,  or  would  diminish  sizably,  or  termi- 
nate, the  cameras  should  be  capped  or  re- 
moved On-the-spot  Judgments  by  producers, 
correspondents,  reporters  or  cameramen  that 
a  situation  may  be  esised  by  capping  or  re- 
moving the  cameras  will  be  fully  respected. 

Producers,  correspondents  and  reporters 
working  with  camera  crews  are  re^onslble 
for  the  actions  of  the  crews. 

In  appropriate  circumstances,  such  as,  for 
example.  In  the  coverage  of  a  space  flight, 
simulations  and  earlier  rehearsals  may  be 
broadcast  If  appropriate  disclosure  Is  made 

2  Interviews  and  discussions  This  section 
refers  to  broadcasts  wholly  or  in  part  made 
up  of  Interviews,  discussions,  forums,  debates. 
and  the  like,  and  the  term  'interviews  "  will 
be  used  to  cover  all  such  kinds  of  broadcast 
content. 

Where  an  Interview  broadcast  Is  spon- 
taneous, unrehearsed  (other  than  rehearsal 
of  physical  position  and  movement  on  cam- 
era) and  carried  In  Its  entirety.  It  may  be 
identified  on  the  air  (opening  and  closing) 
as  "spontaneous  and  unrehearsed."  and  if  on 
film  or  tape  "spontaneous,  unrehearsed  and 
not  edited." 

An  interview  is  considered  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  If  not  more  than  an  outline  of 
the  general  areas  from  which  specific  ques- 
tions will  be  drawn  Is  discussed  with  or 
transmitted  to  the  interviewee.  An  Interview 
is  not  considered  spontaneous  and  unre- 
hearsed if 

a  questions  are  submitted  In  advance  to 
the  Interviewee;  or 

b  there  Is  an  agreement  not  to  use  a  par- 
ticular general  area  as  the  basis  for  specific 
questions;  or 

c  there  Is  an  agreement  not  to  ask  specific 
questions:  or 

d  the  film,  tape  or  transcript  of  the  Inter- 
view Is  submitted  to  the  Interviewee  after 
completion  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the 
condensation  and  editing 

To  the  extent  that  any  Interview  Is  not 
spontaneous  and  unrehearsed,  that  fact  must 
be  adequately  disclosed  on  the  broadcast 
The  Interviewee  should  be  advised,  prior  to 
his  on -camera  appearance,  that  this  will  be 
done. 

Interviews  which  are  not  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  (1)  should  be  avoided  except  In 
unusual  cases  where  the  Identity  of  the  In- 


terviewee and  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
terview are  such  that  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  broadcast  clearly  outweighs  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  procedure  and  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  such  procedure  and  (11) 
will  be  permitted,  in  any  event,  only  upon 
specific  approval  by  the  President  of  CBS 
News  or  the  General  Manager  of  the  station 
involved. 

3.  Editing.  Editing  is  an  area,  obviously, 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  broad  and  uni- 
versally applicable  rules.  There  are  many 
varying  circumstances.  But  there  is  one  basic 
requirement.  We  must  continue  to  be  metic- 
ulously careful,  In  all  circumstances,  that 
the  editing  results  In  »  clear  and  succinct 
statement  which  reflects,  fairly,  honestly, 
and  without  distortion,  what  was  said. 

Individual  reaction  and  reverse  shots  made 
out  of  natural  time  sequence  are  generally  a 
"convenience"  technique.  They  are  permis- 
sible (except  as  noted  below)  but  may  be 
used  only  when  they  are  shot  in  the  presence 
of  the  Interviewee  or  his  representative  or,  if 
the  Interviewee  or  his  representative  does  not 
want  to  wait  around,  only  after  an  explana- 
tion to  him  about  what  is  to  be  done  and  the 
receipt  of  his  express  consent. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  the  responslfblllty  of 
the  editor  and/or  producer  to  examine  and 
compare  all  actual  questions  with  reverse 
questions,  as  well  as  reaction  shots  and  com- 
posite editing  to  determine  that  there  is  no 
distortion  or  alteration  of  content  or  mean- 
ing from  its  original  sense.  In  any  case,  where 
the  reverse  question  differs  from  the  original 
question  in  tone.  In  character,  or  in  content, 
the  reverse  question  may  not  be  used.  Re- 
verse questions  (and  composite  editing)  shall 
not  be  used  to  clean  up  a  poorly  phrased  or 
poorly  stated  original  question. 

In  broadcasts  which  consist  of  a  single  In- 
terview, or  In  magazine  broadcasts  where  an 
entire  segment  Is  devoted  to  a  single  inter- 
view in  which  the  interviewer  plays  a  signi- 
ficant part,  multiple  cameras  shall  be  used, 
except  where  space  and  time  preclude  It. 
obviating  the  need  for  reverse  questions  or 
reaction  shots  which  do  not  occur  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  the  interviewee  is  saying  the 
words  being  heard 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
rules  are  applicable  to  documentary  broad- 
casts; 

a.  If  the  answer  to  an  interview  question, 
as  that  answer  appears  in  the  broadcast.  Is 
derived,  in  part  or  in  whole,  from  the  answers 
to  other  questions,  the  broadcast  will  so  Indi- 
cate, either  in  lead-in  narration,  bridging 
narration  lines  during  the  Interview,  or  ap- 
propriate audio  lines. 

b.  If  more  than  one  excerpt  from  a  speech 
or  statement  \s  Included  In  a  broadcast,  the 
order  of  their  inclusion  in  the  broadcast  will 
be  the  same  as  the  order  of  their  Inclusion  In 
the  speech  or  statement,  unless  the  broad- 
cast specifically  Indicates  otherwise 

c  Transcripts  of  the  entire  interview  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Interviewee  after 
the  broadcast,  upon  request  of  the  inter- 
viewee. 

4.  Prerecording  and  Sound  Effects.  Where 
a  filmed  or  taped  excerpt  Is  used  In  an  other- 
wise live  broadcast  and  Is  so  Juxtaposed  with 
the  live  segment  that  the  fact  it  is  filmed 
or  taped  Is  not  readily  apparent,  the  dis- 
closure that  the  excerpt  is  filmed  or  taped 
shall  be  made  Immediately  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  such  film  or  tape  if  the  ele- 
ment of  time  Is  of  special  significance. 

Whenever  a  dramatized  or  recreated  scene 
on  film  or  tape  which  was  originally  made 
for  one  broadcast  or  purpose  is  taken  out  of 
Its  original  context  and  used  In  another 
broadcast  that  fact  should  be  made  clear 
and  there  should  be  proper  identification  of 
the  original  source. 

Sound  may  be  added  when  It  Is  needed  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  natural  sound  al- 
ready established  and  when  editing  tech- 
niques require  the  insertion  of  segments  of  a 


story  that  were  filmed  without  sound  because 
of  technical  considerations,  such  as  equip- 
ment limitations.  In  those  instances  where 
the  maintenance  of  sound  "presence"  is  nec- 
essary, the  use  of  sound  should  be  limited 
to  the  minimum  required  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  sound  continuity,  and  should  be 
limited  to  natural  sound  obtained  at  a  time 
and  place  related  to  the  story. 

Sound  effects  may  not  be  used  with  a 
silent  film  story  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  story  was  filmed  with  natural  sound. 
However,  actuality  sound  recorded  on  tape 
at  an  event  may  be  used  with  silent  film 
of  the  event  when  the  sound  segments  are 
compatible  with  the  scenes  being  used. 

Natural  sound,  whether  on  film  or  mag- 
netic tape,  may  not  be  magnified  or  dimin- 
ished from  Its  actual  level  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  a  deliberate  editorial  effect.  How- 
ever volume  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  tech- 
nical requirements  and  the  sound  intelligi- 
bility of  a  story 

If  a  speech  or  a  statement  is  filmed  or 
taped  either  before  or  after  its  delivery 
before  the  group  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it 
should  be  clearly  identified  when  broadcast, 
as  having  been  specially  delivered  for  cameras 
and  microphones. 

Reporting  that  the  viewer  or  listener  is 
being  taken  to  a  given  locality  is  forbidden 
unless  In  fact  a  switch  is  made  to  that  lo- 
cality at  the  time  of  the  broadcast.  Such  a 
statement  is  prohibited  when  the  film  or  tape 
Is  being  carried  not  from  the  original  local- 
ity but  rather  has  been  transported  to  the 
place  of  the  broadcast  which  is  other  than 
the  original  locality. 

5.  Film  Not  Made  in  the  Presence  of  a  CBS 
Correspondent.  Material  obtained  from  strin- 
gers and  other  non-staff  sources  may  be 
used  so  long  as  producers  and  others  In- 
volved are  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  ma- 
terial Is  what  It  purports  to  be.  When  footage 
is  obtained  from  other  than  normal  stringer 
channels,  the  source  should  be  Identified  on 
a;r  and  any  other  special  circumstances  worth 
noting.  Including  any  doubts  about  the  film. 
should  be  explained  on  air  when  the  film  is 
u.sed.  We  must  avoid  giving  the  impression 
that  the  report  of  a  corresfKindent  Is  first- 
hand when  it  Is  not.  When  a  correspondent 
providing  narration  over  film  Identifies  him- 
self, he  must  always  Indicate  his  location. 
Such  identification  must  be  made  whenever 
there  Is  a  narration  Insert  in  a  news  broad- 
cast. The  lead-m  to  a  film  piece  should  iden- 
tify the  narrator  (but  not  his  location)  The 
fact  that  the  narrator  was  not  on-scene  at 
the  filming  should  be  further  clarified  by 
carefully  choosing  the  operative  verb.  1  e  . 
John  Doe  now  describes  .  .  John  Doe  now 
narrates  .  .  John  Doe  now  explains  At  the 
end  of  the  narration  over  such  film  pieces, 
there  will  be  no  sign-off  by  the  correspondent 
and  the  broadcast  will  move  back  to  the 
anchor  desk  for  the  next  news  Item  Ad- 
herence to  this  practice  will  avoid  the  Im- 
pression that  the  broadcaster  reported  from 
the  scene  of  the  story  when  In  fact  he  did  not 
cover  the  event 

6  Correspondents'  Sign-o^  Where  there 
is  a  taped  Insert  of  a  correspondent's  report 
In  a  news  broadcast,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
public  Is  not  given  the  impression  that  the 
correspondent  Is  actually  participating  then 
and  there  in  the  live  news  broadcast  Thtis. 
we  must  avoid  even  the  minor  artifice  of  hav- 
ing a  correspondent  at  the  end  of  a  taped 
report  gesture  in  any  way  as  If  to  turn  the 
broadcast  back  to  the  anchorman. 

7.  Payments  to  Interviewees.  In  hard  news 
and  hard  news-oriented  broadcasts  inter- 
viewees will  not  be  paid  for  participating  In 
the  broadcast.  Participants  In  other  broad- 
casts may.  of  course,  be  paid  nominal  sums 
for  releases,  as  required  by  the  Law  De- 
partment, to  assure  our  rights  to  the  use  of 
their  names  and  likenesses. 

In  public  affairs  broadcasts  which  are  not 
primarily  hard  news  oriented,  payments,  in 
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addition  to  the  nomlnaLl  sums  paid  for  re- 
leases, are  permissible  In  the  foUowLog  cir- 
cumstances : 

a.  where  the  broadcast  is  built  around  a 
single  public  figure  and  the  broadcast  is  In 
the  nature  of  an  electronic  version  of 
memoirs  or  Is  In  the  nature  of  an  electronic 
version  of  an  article  by  a  well-known  col- 
umnist or  author. 

b.  where  a  central  figure  Is  used  for  a  group 
of  broadcasts; 

c.  where  professional,  non-publlc  experts 
such  as  professors,  economists,  etc..  appear  on 
public  aitTalrs  discussion  broadcasts  and  pay- 
ment would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  lecture 
fee; 

d.  in  general  public  affairs  series  where.  In 
certain  circumstances,  important  guests  In 
special  fields  (entertainment,  newspaper 
columnists)  can  be  secured  only  through 
payments. 

Appropriate  fees  mAy,  of  course,  be  paid 
to  Informants,  consultants  and  others  who 
perform  liaison  or  contact  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  news  broad- 
casts. 

6.  Investigative  Reporting.  The  General 
Manager  of  each  CBS  Owned  station  Is  re- 
sponsible for  its  day-to-day  operation.  The 
station's  investigative  reporting  must,  there- 
Tore,  be  conducted  under  his  general  supervi- 
sion and  control.  In  exercising  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  General  Manager  shall  set  up 
procedures  adequate  to  insure  that  each 
investigation  is  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  CBS's  standards  of  Journalistic 
integrity,  accuracy  and  fairness.  While  the 
General  Blanager  retains  this  day-to-day  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  of  the  station, 
he  is.  of  course,  encouraged  at  any  time  to 
discuss  station  matters  with  his  superiors. 
When  the  General  Manager  determines  that 
a  particular  investigation  may  raise  ques- 
tions of  special  importance  or  of  interpreta- 
tion of  basic  CBS  policies,  the  matter  should 
be  Immediately  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Division  President. 

Investigative  reporting  by  CBS  News  must 
be  conducted  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  President  of  CBS  News. 
who  similarly  will  take  steps  to  Insure  that 
each  investigation  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  CBS's  standards  of  Jour- 
nalistic Integrity,  accuracy  and  fairness. 

Whether  Inlormatlon  about  a  potential 
crime  obtained  by  CBS  personnel  during  the 
course  of  an  investigation  must  be  made 
available  to  public  authorities  will  depend 
on  the  facts  of  each  case,  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  potential  crime  Involved  and  the 
purpose  of  the  investigation.  There  will  be 
instances  when  no  such  notification  will  be 
called  for  (obviously  investigative  reporting 
of  misconduct  by  public  officials  would  be 
frustrated  by  reporting  the  Investigation  to 
those  very  officials) .  On  the  other  hand,  if  in- 
formation is  obtained  that  a  potential  crime 
endangers  an  individual's  person  or  property 
(e.g.,  arson,  rape,  murder,  riot),  appropriate 
public  officials  shall  be  notified  promptly. 

The  Law  Department  should  be  consulted 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  an  Investiga- 
tive project  and  should  be  kept  advised  to  the 
appropriate  degree  as  the  Investigation  pro- 
ceeds. Our  past  experience  indicates  that  the 
extent  of  Law  Department  involvement  will 
differ  considerably  from  situation  to  situ- 
ation. This  does  not  imply  any  change  from 
past  practice  in  this  area.  Our  lawyers  will 
continue  to  be  lawyers,  not  participants  in 
coverage  of  the  news. 

Particular  reference  Is  made  to  the  fol- 
lowing policies  with  respect  to  the  implement 
tation  of  the  foregoing  guidelines. 

CBS  personnel  will  not  knowingly  engsige 
In  criminal  activity  in  gathering  and  report- 
ing news,  nor  will  they  encourage  or  Induce 
any  person  to  commit  a  crime.  There  may  be 
exceptions  which  ought  to  be  made  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  even  to  so  absolute  a  rule.  For 
example,  certain  kinds  of  Issues  have  often  in 
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the  past  and  might  again  call  for  investiga- 
tive reporting  which  Involves  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which  are  in  technical  violation 
of  criminal  statutes,  such  as.  for  example, 
the  purchase  or  possession  of  hand  guns 
where  they  are  forbidden,  or  of  liquor  in  a 
dry  state.  In  connection  with  a  report  on  how 
easy  it  is  to  acquire  these  articles.  Even  such 
exceptional  Instances  are  never  to  be  under- 
taken lightly.  At  the  other  extreme,  of  course 
are  acts  which  cannot  be  countenanced,  no 
matter  how  important  the  subject  under  In- 
vestlgaticMi,  the  most  obvious  example  of 
which  would  be  Injury  to  another  person. 
Between  these  extremes  He  many  hard  ques- 
tions. One  principal  purpose  of  these  stand- 
ards is  to  assure  that  these  questions  will 
never  be  approached  without  a  thoughtful 
regard  for  the  heavy  responsibilities  involved. 


July  8,  1971 


THE   CONSOLIDATED   FARM   AND 
RURAL.   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fre- 
quent theme  that  I  have  raised  both  in 
remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House  end 
in  private  conversations  with  individual 
Members  is  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  rural-to-urban  migration  that  our 
country  has  been  experiencing.  Polls 
show  that  most  Americans  would  prefer 
to  live  in  smalltown  America.  Yet,  pop- 
ulation shifts  have  been  emptying  out 
the  rural  heartland  areas  and  concen- 
trating people  on  the  sea  coasts  and  in 
the  Ore's t  Lakes  area. 

Why  this  is  happening  Is  not  hard  to 
explain.  People  are  looking  for  jobs  and 
a  better  life.  Rural  depression  has 
caused  a  vast  increase  in  feurm  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  substandard  hoiising  is  in 
rural  America.  Infant  mortality  is  high- 
er in  rural  America.  Educational  oppor- 
tunities are  less  readily  available  or  of 
a  lower  quality.  Medical  care  Is  woefully 
inadequate.  In  my  own  State  of  South 
Dakota,  for  example,  there  are  11  coun- 
ties without  a  single  doctor  and  another 
11  with  only  one. 

And  so  the  people  leave.  The  problems 
then  become  compoimded.  The  leader- 
ship that  might  be  available  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  rural  America  is 
lost.  In  turn,  cities  are  faced  with  the 
difficulties  of  providing  more  and  more 
services  to  people  who  really  don't  want 
to  be  there  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  problem  are 
clear,  what  to  do  about  it  is  not.  The 
root  matter,  of  course,  is  simply  a  lack 
of  capital.  Without  the  economic  where- 
withal, jobs  are  not  available.  Busi- 
nesses cannot  expand,  develop,  hire,  or 
modernize.  The  financing  necessary  to 
improve  the  quality  of  rural  life  through 
new  schools,  medical  centers,  sewers, 
transportation  systems,  recreation  areas, 
is  simply  not  available.  It  is  this  neces- 
sity to  exp.:tnd  the  capital  market  that 
has  compelled  me  to  introduce  today 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

This  act  will  overcome  the  problems 
created  by  the  rural-to-urban  migration 


by  making  enough  money  available  from 
the  central  money  markets  to  revitalize 
and  recapitalize  rural  America.  This  will 
enable  the  building  of  rural  industries, 
the  improving  of  community  facilities, 
and  the  increasing  of  job  opportunities 
and  income  levels. 

Basically  the  idea  is  patterned  on  the 
existing  farm  credit  system.  That  system 
is  time- tested  and  has  proven  that  the 
people  in  rural  America  are  excellent 
credit  risks.  As  with  that  system,  even- 
tually it  will  become  borrower  and  partic- 
ipant owned.  The  initial  subscription  by 
the  Government  would  be  $2  billion,  in 
10  annual  payments.  This  would  enable 
the  new  act  to  make  available  $2  to  $3 
billion  a  year  initially  through  the  Issu- 
smce  of  bonds  and  debentures.  This  would 
Increase  to  a  potential  of  $10  to  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  after  full  operation  when 
borrower-owned  status  is  achieved. 

Loans  would  be  available  for  indus- 
trial development  suid  community  devel- 
opment as  well.  Further,  under  a  new 
agency  called  the  Rural  Development  In- 
vestment Administration  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  could  be  used  to 
make  interest  supplement  payments  or 
capital  grants  to  borrowers  in  rural  areas 
whose  immediate  capital  position  would 
not  otherwise  enable  such  a  loan  to  be 
made.  Thus  a  small  community  that 
needs  a  new  sewer  system  but  does  not 
have  the  bonding  capacity  for  such  an 
undertaking  would  receive  grant  assist- 
ance to  enable  it  to  acquire  the  needed 
capital. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  has  the 
potential  to  revitalize  rural  America  and 
to  rebuild  rural  opportunity.  It  is  needed 
not  to  get  special  benefits  to  one  segment 
of  America,  but  to  benefit  all  Americans. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  this 
bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  with  cosponsors  next  week.  I 
invite  your  participation. 


VICTORY  FOR  THEFT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  ways  you  can  interpret  the  out- 
come of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
the  McNamara  papers.  I  foimd  an  edi- 
torial in  the  July  1  edition  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga News-Free  Press  under  the  title, 
"Victor  for  Theft,"  an  especially  inter- 
esting observation  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues. 

Regardless  of  what  else  happens,  there 
will  be  other  employees  with  access  to 
highly  classified  material  who  will  re- 
gard this  decision  by  the  court  as  a  "li- 
cense to  steal."  We  can  expect  a  whole 
new  series  of  "leaks"  of  material,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  damaging  to  the  Oov- 
emment  or  not.  This  will  be  the  least 
consideration,  apparently.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  motivation  of  some  trusted 
employees  is  supect  but  we  actually  don't 
know  how  dangerous  they  are  until  they 
pilfer  something  and  turn  it  over  to  cer- 
tain newspapers  who  have  no  compunc- 
tion about  releasing  it. 
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It  is  difficult  to  predict  where  all  of 
this  will  lead  but  for  the  country's  own 
protection,  we  had  better  devise  a  better 
system  or  a  better  screening  process  for 
employees. 

The  editorial,  "Victory  for  Theft," 
follows : 

Victory  tor  Theit 

Six  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  ruled  that  a  thief  may  steal 
property,  turn  It  over  to  accessories  after  the 
fact,  who  may  use  it  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Its  owner  amd  the  court  won't  stop  them. 

There  is  an  effort  to  make  this  appear  to 
be  a  victory  for  "freedom  of  the  press."  It  Is 
more  a  victory  for  thievery  and  misappropria- 
tion. 

The  press  should  not  be  censored,  sub- 
jected to  prior  restraint  or  have  material 
legally  In  Its  hands  suppressed — not  for  the 
protection  of  those  whose  business  Is  "the 
press"  but  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom 
of  the  people.  But  this  was  a  different  matter. 
It  did  not  Involve  any  news  that  the  press 
had  developed  on  Its  own  Initiative  or  had 
come  upon  in  any  legal  way.  It  was  an  irre- 
sponsible press  action  that  involved  the 
theft  of  secret  documents  from  the  federal 
govertunent  In  violation  of  the  law  and  sub- 
sequent misuse. 

■The  government,  which  had  clearly  af&xed 
a  "top  secret"  classification  on  these  docu- 
ments, should  have  a  right  to  have  thieves 
and  accomplices  prevented  from  dissipating 
what  they  had  stolen.  If  a  man  had  $1,000 
stolen  from  him  and  could  bring  the  receiver 
of  the  stolen  money  into  court,  the  court 
certainly  should  act  to  prevent  the  stolen 
money  from  being  spent  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Its  true  owner. 

The  verdict  of  the  court  came  as  no  real 
surprise.  Earlier,  four  of  the  Justices — Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas.  Hugo  L.  Black,  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marshall — had 
voted  to  allow  publication  of  the  stolen  pa- 
pers without  even  hearing  the  government's 
case.  They  were  Joined  In  their  final  action 
by  Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Byron  R. 
White.  To  their  credit,  the  mlnorlt>  dis- 
senters were  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
and  Justices  Harry  Blackmun  and  John  M. 
Harlan. 

The  federal  government  classifies  much  ma- 
terial as  secret  when  It  should  not.  But  that 
was  not  the  real  issue.  The  federal  govern- 
ment's agencies  do  many  things  that  are 
wrong  and  should  be  called  to  account.  But 
that  also  was  not  the  real  Issue.  It  would  be 
quite  proper  for  the  press  or  the  people  to 
challenge  the  classification  practices  of  the 
government.  It  would  be  proper  for  anyone 
to  criticize — Justly  or  unjustly — any  deci- 
sion government  may  make.  But  to  steal 
from  the  government  and  publish  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  In  a  manner  that  could  pos- 
sibly do  irrevocable  harm  to  the  United 
States  is  not  right. 

Publication  of  secret  documents  may  help 
the  enemy  break  our  secret  codes.  Exposure 
of  the  necessary  private  actions  of  diplomacy 
and  war  contingency  plaiuiing  may  make  In- 
ternational relationships  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments difficult.  Exposure  of  secret  infor- 
mation may  even  cost  Americans  their  lives. 
But  though  these  facts  should  figure  in  any 
moral  evaluation  of  whether  to  publish  se- 
crets, the  overriding  legal  point  is  that  those 
who  publish  were  not  using  their  own  prop- 
erty but  that  which  had  been  stolen. 

There  was  a  clear  exhibition  of  irrespon- 
sibility In  that  the  stolen  secret  material  had 
been  held  for  months  and  yet  was  rushed 
Into  print  without  heeding  official  warnings. 
And  now  a  Supreme  Court  majority  sanc- 
tions the  error. 

Is  this  a  court  signal  to  the  myriad  enemy 
spies  in  our  country  that  they  may  transmit 
to  their  governments  the  secrets  they  steal  by 
publication  in  a  press  willing  to  do  so? 
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The  court  has  ruled  only  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  victim  of  theft — in  this  case 
the  government— may  prevent  thieves  and 
accomplices  from  misusing  what  they  have 
stolen.  There  has  been  no  court  ruling  knock- 
ing down  the  espionage  and  other  laws  that 
prohibit  theft  of  secret  government  docu- 
ments and  the  unauthorized  revelation  of 
their  contents. 

Any  who  may  be  guilty  of  violating  those 
laws  should  now  be  prosecuted.  The  law  is 
written  to  apply  equally  to  all  and  it  is  no 
man's  privilege  to  decide  for  himself  which 
laws  he  will  violate. 


CONTROLLED  THERMONUCLEAR 
FUSION 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALWORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  3,  1971,  issue  of  the  Record,  on  page 
17986,  my  colleague  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  Craig  Hosbier, 
of  California,  inserted  remarks  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion  status  and 
outlook.  Mr.  Hosmer  pointed  out  that 
those  who  are  making  the  most  noise 
alKJut  "fusion  now"  are  those  who  know 
very  little  about  the  status  of  nuclear 
fusion  research. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  record  on  support  of  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion  research  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  We  have  provided  a 
healthy  level  of  support  to  fusion  re- 
search throughout  the  years — over  $400 
million.  This  year,  for  example,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  is  recom- 
mending nearly  $30  million  for  fusion  re- 
search. We  have  felt  throughout  the 
years  that  the  long-range  promise  of  this 
potential  new  energy  source  warranted 
this  support.  The  confusion  which  has 
been  injected  into  the  program  stems 
from  those  advocates  who  want  to  drop 
or  cut  back  on  all  other  energy  research 
elTorts  and  place  all  of  our  dependence 
on  the  long  range  and  much  less  certain 
fusion  reaction  for  our  energy  supply. 
This,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  the  energy  re- 
search field,  including  top  people  in  the 
fusion  research  program,  is  completely 
unjustified.  The  balance  effort  on  energy 
research  which  has  been  laid  out 
throughout  the  years  is  the  one  we  must 
follow. 

From  June  21  to  June  23.  1971,  there 
was  a  heavily  attended  international  con- 
ference at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  the  results  of  which  were 
very  objectively  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  June  24.  I  insert  the 
article  by  Jerry  E.  Bishop  on  "Possibility 
of  Harnessing  H-Bomb's  Power  To  Make 
Electricity  Nears  Crucial  Tests"  at  the 
end  of  my  statement.  In  the  June  22, 
1971,  issue  of  Industrial  Research  and 
Technology,  a  weekly  document  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communities,  there  was  an  article 
on  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion.  I  re- 
quest permission  to  insert  that  article  at 


the  end  of  my  statement.  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  that  article: 

The  physical  and  techncrfogical  problems 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  fusion  re- 
actor are,  however,  far  from  solved. 

Those  in  this  country  who  believe  that 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  fusion 
reactor  powerplants  on  line  is  a  large 
infusion  of  money  are  either  completely 
misguided  or  are  dehberately  distorting 
the  facts  to  satisfy  their  own  particular 
cause,  whatever  that  cause  might  be. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  24, 1971 1 
PossiBirjTT  or  Harnessing  H-Bomb's  Powh 

To  Make  ELXcTaicrrT  Nears  Crucial  Tests 
<By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

Madison,  Wis. — Scientists  are  moving  op- 
timistically into  a  new  round  of  experiments 
that  may  tell  whether  It  ever  will  be  possible 
to  harness  the  power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
to  produce  electricity. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  in  a  score  of  labora- 
tories around  the  world,  the  scientists  will 
begin  turning  on  dozens  of  newly  built  hy- 
drogen-fusion machines.  The  machines,  at 
first  glance,  look  as  if  they  might  have  been 
built  for  a  Bela  Lugosl  movie.  They  are  small, 
hollow  tubes  surrounded  by  an  Incredible 
maze  of  electrical  cables,  magnets,  lasers, 
capacitors  and  other  gadgetry. 

Inside  the  tubes,  however,  the  scientists 
hope  to  ignite  "fusion  fires,"  tiny  controlled 
versions  of  a  process  by  which  the  sun.  and 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  fuse  atom^  of  hydrogen 
together  to  release  energy. 

If  the  experiments  are  successful,  and  re- 
searchers say  there's  every  reason  to  believe 
they  will  be,  the  way  will  be  cleared  to 
achieving  the  20-year-old  research  goal;  the 
Ignition  of  a  hydrogen-fusion  reaction  that 
releases  more  energy  than  it  consumes 
Achieving  such  a  reaction  would.  In  turn, 
open  the  possibility  of  using  hydrogen  as  a 
fuel  for  the  power  plants  of  the  future.  Be- 
cause hydrogen  Is  the  most  abundant  ele- 
ment in  the  universe,  it  represents  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  source  of  energy. 

Attempts  to  control  hydrogen  fusion  have 
been  under  way  ever  since  man's  first  release 
of  fusion  energy,  the  1952  explosion  of  a  pro- 
totype H-bomb  in  the  Pacific.  Researchers  at 
times  have  despaired  that  it  could  ever  be 
done. 

burst  op  activitt 

But  during  the  past  year  fusion  scientists 
have  been  in  a  burst  of  almost  feverish  activ- 
ity. The  activity  was  triggered  by  the  results 
of  a  fusion  experiment  at  the  I  V.  Kurcha- 
tav  Institute  for  Atomic  Energy  in  Moscow 
The  Russian  experiment  didn't  achieve  the 
ultimate  experimental  goal  of  releasing  more 
power  than  it  consumes  and  It  wasn't  In- 
tended to.  But  It  did  clear  away  some  major 
doubts  that  such  an  experiment  Is  feasible. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  research, 
though  not  entirely,  several  experimental 
fusion  machines  around  the  world  have  been 
redesigned  and  a  host  of  new  ones  built  in 
the  past  several  months. 

The  scientists'  renewed  enthusiasm  has 
been  in  full  evidence  for  the  past  seven  days 
here  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
600  fusion  researchers  from  25  countries  gath- 
ered for  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Plasma  Physics  and  Controlled  Nuclear 
Fusion  Research.  The  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  ended  yesterday. 

"It's  the  most  optimistic  meeting  we've 
had."  says  Harold  P.  Purth.  a  leading  Ameri- 
can fusion  researcher  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

One  sign  of  the  optimism:  A  number  of 
the  reports  delved  Into  the  possible  designs 
for  full-scale  fusion  power  plants,  fueled  by 
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beary  hydrogen  from  se*  water  and  produc- 
ing flT«  to  10  times  as  much  electrical  power 
as  presentda;  coal  and  atomic  plants. 

"We  uMd  to  talk  about  fusion  power  plants 
Bon  of  with  our  tongues  in  our  cbeeks."  con- 
fides one  American  physicist.  "Now,"  adds  a 
colleague,  "our  tongue  isn't  as  far  Ln  our 
cheeks."  In  fact,  many  of  the  scientists  gath- 
ered here  will  head  for  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
CoomUaslon  laboratory  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
next  week  for  a  conference  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  fusion  power  plant  designs. 

Fusion  research  Is  based  on  the  phenome- 
non that  when  the  nuclei  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  slam  Into  each  other  with  enough 
force  they  will  fuse.  This  creates  an  atom  of 
helium,  plus  a  neutron  and  a  burst  of  energy. 
The  force  with  which  the  nuclei  must  collide 
to  fuse  has  to  be  tremendous.  If  one  could 
stick  a  thermometer  Into  a  cloud  of  hydrogen 
nuclei  whizzing  around  with  enough  energy 
to  fuse  the  thermometer  might  register  50 
million  degrees,  or  higher. 

The  trick  the  scientists  are  trying  to  pull 
off  is  to  first  cram  a  sufBclent  number  of  hy- 
drogen nuclei  into  a  small  space  so  that  they 
wUl  be  certain  to  hit  each  other.  And  then 
to  heat  up  the  nuclei  to  the  50  million  to  100 
million-degree  range  so  that,  when  they  do 
collide,  the  nuclei  will  be  sure  to  fuse.  And 
lastly,  the  aim  Is  to  confine  the  hot  cloud  of 
nuclei  long  enough  for  enough  fusion  to  take 
place  to  release  a  useful  amount  of  energy. 

DIFFICULTT     IS     EEPLAIKXD 

The  main  reason  all  this  Is  so  dUBcult  Is 
that  there  Isn't  any  physical  container  that 
can  be  used  to  confine  the  super -hot  atoms. 
Fortunately,  when  atoms  are  heated  to  such 
temperatures  they  quickly  begin  losing  their 
shells  of  electrons  and  turn  into  a  cloud  of 
electrically  charged  particles  called  a  plasma. 
Because  they  are  charged  these  atomic  par- 
ticles can  be  held  by  a  magnetic  field. 

The  experimental  fusion  machines  are  In- 
genious arrangements  of  powerful  magnets 
used  to  create  strong  magnetic  "bottles"  to 
hold  the  plasma  along  with  an  array  of  equip- 
ment to  reduce  the  plasmas  and  to  heat  them. 

The  Immediate  aim  Is  to  carry  out  what  the 
scientists  are  calling  the  "feasibility  experi- 
ment." This  would  be  the  Ignition  of  a  fusion 
fire  that  woold  sustain  Itself  and,  even 
though  It  lasts  only  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
It  would  produce  as  much  as — and,  hopefully, 
more  thsJa — the  energy  It  takes  to  power  the 
magnets  and  to  heat  the  plasma.  This,  scien- 
tists explain,  woud  be  proof  positive  that  con- 
trolled release  of  useful  fusion  energy  can  be 
achieved.  It  would  open  the  way  to  "scaling 
up"  the  fiislon  machine  to  full-sized  power 
plants. 

The  new  generation  of  fusion  machines 
going  into  operation  may  be  only  one  step 
away  from  the  devices  that  oould  carry  ont 
the  feasibility  experiment. 

Take,  for  Instance,  a  new  fusion  machine 
going  into  operation  at  the  A£C's  laboratories 
In  Los  Alamos,  N.M.  Called  Syllac.  the  ma- 
chine probably  Is  the  largest  fusion  device  In 
operation.  Some  of  the  first  experiments  on 
the  Syllac  were  carried  out  as  recently  as  four 
weeks  ago  and  were  reported  at  the  meeting 
here. 

The  predecessors  had  been  able  to  heat 
plasmas  to  the  required  50  million  degrees 
and  had  been  able  to  cram  the  needed  num- 
ber of  particles  Into  the  magnetic  container 
But  they  were  unable  to  hold  the  plasma  for 
the  several  thousandths  of  a  second  needed 
to  achieve  the  feasibility  experiment. 

The  reason  was  that  the  nxagnetic  con- 
tainer was  shaped  like  an  open-ended  tube 
about  a  yard,  or  so,  long.  Under  the  tre- 
mendous pressures  created  inside  the  mag- 
netic bottle  the  plasma  would  rush  out  the 
open  ends  In  only  a  few  mllllonths  of  a 
second.  To  overcome  this  problem  the  Loe 
Alamos  scientists  decided  to  eliminate  the 
open  ends  by  making  the  tube  much  longer 
and  bending  It  around  Into  a  torus,  or  dough- 
nut, shape. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

KAGNKTIC    PaOBlXM    ClriD 

Unfortunately,  this  created  a  problem  with 
the  way  tne  magnets  are  wrappeid  around  the 
tube.  In  the  doughnut  shape  the  magnets 
that  ringed  the  tube  are  closer  together  on 
the  Interior  or  hole  side  of  the  doughnut 
than  on  the  outside.  Thus,  the  magnetic 
force  on  the  hole  side  is  much  stronger.  As  a 
result,  the  plasma  would  be  pushed  away 
from  the  center  to  the  outside  where  It 
would  strike  the  physical  container  wall. 

The  Los  Alamos  scientists  recently  com- 
pleted a  curved  section  of  the  Syllac  dough- 
nut and  a  few  weeks  ago  ran  the  first  test 
of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  magnets.  The 
magnets.  Instead  of  ringing  the  tube,  now 
spiral  around  It.  The  tests  showed  that  the 
new  arrangement  c^  bold  plasma  In  the 
center  of  the  tube  and  away  from  the  walls, 
reported  physicist  Fred  L.  Ribe,  who  heads 
the  Syllac  team. 

The  tests  clear  away  major  uncertainties 
about  completing  the  full  (9  million  toms 
although  Mr.  Rlbe  says,  "There  are  still  some 
loose  ends  to  wrap  up"  In  coming  months. 
When  completed,  the  Syllac  will  be  "what 
you  might  call  a  pre-feasiblllty  machine."  he 
explains.  It  should  fall  Just  short  of  the 
long-sought  feasibility  experiment  and  will 
either  provide  the  clues  as  to  how  the 
experiment  can  be  carried  out.  or  uncover 
any  unknown  obstacles  to  the  feasibility 
experiment. 

Both  Soviet  and  American  scientists  are  re- 
porting steady  progress  on  the  so-called 
Tokamak-type  machines.  It  was  a  Soviet 
device  called  Tokamak-3  that  achieved  a 
significantly  long  confinement  of  a  hot,  dense 
plasma  and  sent  fusion  researchers'  spirits 
soaring  about  21  months  ago.  The  Tokamaks 
also  are  doughnut-shaped  but  are  smaller 
than  the  Syllac  and  use  a  different  kind  of 
magnetic  bottle.  Several  new  Tokamak  ma- 
chines are  going  into  operation  In  Russia,  the 
VS.  and  other  ooimtrles. 

The  encouraging  thing,  says  Princeton's 
Mr.  Furth,  is  that  the  experiments  current- 
ly under  way  haven't  dlscloeed  so  far  any 
major  barriers  to  the  feasibility  experiment. 
Many  of  the  scientists  here  are  sticking  by 
recent  predictions  that  the  feasibility 
experiment  will  l>e  accomplished  before 
1980,  a  forecast  few  would  have  made  two 
years    ago. 

The  researchers  are  starting  to  envision 
fusion  power  plants  ranging  from  3.5  mil- 
lion kilowatts  to  10  million  kilowatts  each, 
compared  with  the  one  million-kilowatt  ca- 
pacity of  today's  power  plants.  Their  fuel 
costs  would  be  negligible  because  they 
would  bum  only  a  few  pounds  a  day  of  heavy 
hydrogen,  or  deuterium,  easily  extracted 
from  sea  water.  The  major  capital  costs 
would  be  the  tremendously  powerful  mag- 
nets that  will  have  to  be  developed,  accord- 
ing to  reports  to  the  Wisconsin  meeting. 

SaiTTT    SXXN    CEXTAIN 

The  plants  would  be  Inherently  safe  be- 
cause there  Isn't  any  way  for  the  fusion 
fire  to  get  out  of  control;  if  it  should  break 
out  of  the  magnetic  bottle  it  would  die  Im- 
mediately. Unlike  present  atomic  plants,  the 
fusion  plant  wouldn't  release  any  radioac- 
tive elements.  The  storm  of  neutrons  poured 
out  by  a  fusion  reaction  will  turn  surround- 
ing materials  radioactive  but  the  problem 
of  disposing  of,  or  using,  these  materials  is 
far  less  than  getting  rid  of  the  radioactive 
wastes  from  present  atomic  power  plants, 
according  to  a  study  by  Don  Stelner  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  laboratories. 

How  to  convert  the  energy  of  a  fusion 
reaction  to  electricity  is  a  major  problem, 
however.  Currently,  most  scientists  suggest 
surrounding  the  fusion  tubes  with  a  blanket 
of  a  liquid  metal,  such  as  lithium.  The  metal 
would  be  heated  by  the  neutron  storm  and 
then  piped  away  and  used  as  a  heat  source 
to  run  a  conventional  steam  or  gas  turbine 
generator. 

At  the  University  of  California  in  Liver- 
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more  fusion  researchers  recently  have  be- 
gun experiments  on  a  new  idea  for  drain- 
ing power  from  a  fusion  reactor  that  might 
make  it  economically  feasible  sooner  than 
expected.  Much  of  the  energy  of  a  fusion 
plant  Is  left  in  the  unbumed  part  of  the 
plasma  of  charged  particles. 

California  scientists  are  experimenting 
with  devices  to  "collect"  the  unused  plasma 
as  it  leaks  from  the  fusion  reactor  and 
converting  it  direclSy  Into  electricity.  They 
reported  their  experimental  collectors  were 
more  than  80%  efficient  in  converting  the 
leftover  plasma  Into  electricity. 

The  addition  of  such  direct-conversion 
systems  might  boost  the  overall  efficiency 
of  a  fusion  plant  to  80%  or  90%  from  an 
expected  60%.  Present-day  coal-burning 
power   plants  are  about  40%   efficient. 

(From  Industry.  Research,  and  Technology, 
Juneaa,  1971) 
The  production  of  electrical  energy  at 
competitive  prices,  with  no  fuel-supply  prob- 
lem and  no  serious  risk  of  nuclear  accidents 
or  of  radioactive  pollution — such  are  the 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  fusion  reac- 
tors. For  some  time,  therefore,  the  Com- 
munity has  been  encouraging  and  coordinat- 
ing research  on  Controlled  Thermonuclear 
Fusion  (see  "Industry,  Research  and  Tech- 
nology" Nos.  57,  71  and  102) .  A  five-year  pro- 
granune  of  research  on  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  and  plasma  physics,  which 
had  been  awaited  for  more  than  three  years; 
has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Council.  Details 
of  this  programme  and  of  this  research, 
which  is  of  key  Importance  for  the  Commun- 
ity's future,  are  given  In  Annex  2. 

Annex  2 :   A  Frvx  Tkar  PaocaAMMx  of  Com- 
MDNrrT   Resxasch   on    Contbollxd  Trzx- 
MONUci^AX   Fusion    and   Plasma   Phtsics 
The  production  of  electrical  energy  at  a 
competitive  price,  with  no  fuel  supply  prob- 
lem and  no  serious  risks  of  nuclear  accidents 
or  radioactive  pollution — such  are  the  con- 
siderable   advantages   to    be    expected    from 
fusion  reactors. 

These  reactors  will  use  fusion  reactions 
between  light  atomic  nuclei,  mainly  deuter- 
ium (an  element  always  present  in  water  in 
sufficient  quantity)  or  of  a  mixture  of  de- 
uterium and  tritium  (tritium  being  pro- 
duced within  the  reactor  Itself) . 

The  physical  and  technological  problems 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  fusion 
reactor  are,  however,  far  from  solved.  For 
fusion  reactions  to  occur  In  sufficient  num- 
ber and  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  electrical 
recovered  exceeds  the  energy  supplied  and 
the  energy  lost  by  radiation,  the  fuel  must 
be  raised  to  enormous  temperatures  (about 
100  million  degrees  Kelvin).  At  these  tem- 
peratures the  fuel  exists  In  the  form  of  an 
ionized  gas — the  plasma — and  this  plasma 
Is  very  difficult  to  confine'.  Material  walls 
cannot  be  used  because  of  the  high  tem- 
peratures, and  it  Is  necessary  to  use  magnetic 
fields,  or  more  commonly  electromagnetic 
fields,  which  are  difficult  to  handle. 

The  creation,  heating  and  confinement  of 
the  plasma  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time 
are  forming  the  subject  of  intensive  research 
in  the  United  States,  the  USSR,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Community.  The  Com- 
munity effort  represents  about  30%  of  the 
world  total. 

The  Commission  of  the  E^iropean  Com- 
munities has  endeavoured  to  promote  re- 
search In  this  sector;  it  has  taken  steps  to 
arrange  the  necessary  coordination  between 
projects  In  the  various  Member  States  and 
has  allocated  work  by  a  series  of  association 
contracts  with  the  various  national  labora- 
tories engaged  In  this  research. 

After  an  Initial  stage  of  basic  research,  the 
laboratories  are  moving  Into  a  new  stage  of 
applied  research,  necessitating  the  construc- 
tion of  increasingly  large  and  expensive  ma- 
chines. Many  lines  of  research  are  possible, 
and   it   is  important  to  apportion  work  on 
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them  among  the  various  laboratories  so  as  to 
avoid  dispersion  of  effort.  The  coordinating 
rule  of  the  Commission  Is  thus  particularly 
vital,  but  It  is  not  enough  In  Itself  to  ensure 
that  the  Community  remains  competitive  In 
such  a  promising  sector:  to  this  end  research 
activities  must  gradually  prepare  industry  to 
play  its  part  and  take  its  place  on  the  market. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1968,  therefore,  the 
experts  of  the  Commission  of  the  European 
Communities  have  recommended  that  the 
Community  continue  Its  action  on  con- 
trolled fusion  under  a  Joint  multlannual 
programme.  It  will  have  taken  more  than 
three  years,  during  which  the  annual  re- 
newal of  programmes  has  been  resorted  to  as 
a  tide-over  solution,  for  a  multlannual  pro- 
gramme to  be  finally  adopted),  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  unanimous  agreement  on 
the  Importance  of  the  programme. 

The  Council  has  now  drawn  up  a  five-year 
programme  of  research  and  training  on  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  fusion  and  plasma 
physics.  This  programme,  which  Integrates 
virtually  all  the  research  pursued  by  the 
Community  In  this  sector,  is  designed  to 
coordinate  appropriations  which  will  total 
about  180  million  u.a.  during  the  period 
1971-76,  46.6  milUon  being  borne  by  the 
Conununlty  and  the  renuinder  by  the  Mem- 
ber States. 

The  programme  has  been  prepared  Jointly 
by  the  departments  of  the  Commission  of 
the  European  Communities  and  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Member  states,  and  will  cover 
the  following  five  major  sectors: 

Research  on  general  basic  physics; 

The  study  of  the  confinement  of  plasmas 
In  closed  and  open  configurations; 

The  production  and  study  of  very  high 
density  plasmas; 

The  improvement  of  methods  o*  diagnosis; 

Technological  research. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  the  pro- 
gramme, a  maximum  amount  of  eight  mil- 
lion u.a.  will  be  earmarked  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  for  priority  projects 
(Stellarator,  Tokamak,  screw  pinch,  etc.). 

The  programme  constitutes  a  link  In  a 
chain  of  long-term  collaboration  aiming 
ultimately  at  the  Joint  construction  of  pro- 
totype fusion  reactors. 


A  FRESH  APPROACH  TO  BRIDGING 
THE  GENERATION  GAP 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Ons  PiKk,  took  a  fresh  approach 
to  bridging  the  generation  gap  In  his  re- 
cent commencement  address  to  the  Suf- 
folk Coimty  Community  College.  His  ad- 
dress Is  informative,  unusual,  and  rec- 
ommended. It  follows: 

Adobzss  by  Ons  Pixx  at  Commencxmxnt 
ExxacisEs 

On  November  34,  1970,  a  date  which  will 
live  in  Infamy,  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
Roy  Van  Nostrand,  Inviting  me  to  perform 
the  dubious  offices  I  am  about  to  perform. 
It  was  written  on  the  stationery  of  the  SCCC. 
which  surorlsed  me,  for  I  had  not  realized 
that  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  was  what  he  Iden- 
Ufled  himself  as — Chairman,  SCCC.  What- 
ever that  means. 

I  had.  In  fact,  been  expecting  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Bar  Association,  for  at  that 
time  he  was  moonlighting  as  the  President 
of  the  Bar  Association,  and  exactly  one  month 
earlier,  October  34,  1970.  I  had  read  In  the 
Long  Island  DaUy  Press  that  he,  as  President 
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of  the  Bar  Association,  would  be  happy  to 
investigate  one  Otis  Pike  to  see  If  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  criminal  and  should.  In  fact,  be 
disbarred  or  decapitated  or  something  I 
opened  the  letter  in  exquisite  trepidation, 
trembling  with  anticipatory  fear  to  find  out 
whether  I  was  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  or 
merely  submitted  to  the  lash.  Happily,  in 
the  interval  between  Octot>er  24,  1970  and 
November  24.  1970,  the  election  had  come 
and  gone,  and  the  sole  punishment  being 
meted  out  to  me  was  that  of  attempting  to 
yell  a  few  thoughts  to  you  across  the  gen- 
eration gap. 

So  relieved  was  I  that  I  accepted  with  alac- 
rity. It  seemed  terribly  fair  to  me,  though  ter- 
ribly unfair  to  you.  You  have  labored,  stud- 
ied, crammed  and  sacrificed  mightily  in  order 
to  have  arrived  at  this  moment  of  truth, 
and  are  entitled  to  have  it  one  of  dignity, 
solemnity,  and  reverence.  Unhappily,  my 
threshold  of  dignity,  solemnity,  and  rever- 
ence is  known  to  be  low.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  said,  "Life  Is  unfair,"  and  you  will 
get  no  further  sympathy  from  me.  Rather, 
let  us  understand  each  other  right  now.  I 
am  the  enemy.  Precisely  one  generation  re- 
moved from  most  of  you.  The  living,  breath- 
ing, embodiment  of  the  gap.  In  the  eternal 
combat  which  rages  between  you  and  your 
parents.  I  am  with  them. 

I  am  considered  by  my  children,  who  have 
graduated,  or  are  attending  college,  to  be 
a  miserly  usurer  in  finances,  an  inarticulate 
Buckley  In  philosophy,  and  a  Calvinistic 
cretin  regarding  morals.  Strict  and  tough,  in 
other  words.  The  kids,  thus  far,  have  turned 
out  fine.  Despite  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
eleven  years  I  have  been  in  Washington  and 
they  have  been  raised  exclusively  by  my  wife, 
Mrs.  Permissive.  As  an  example.  I  arrived 
home  from  Washington  late  Friday,  expect- 
ing to  be  gazed  upon  with  filial  devotion  by 
my  youngest,  only  to  be  told  that  he  wanted 
to  go  camping  out  at  Shea  Shadlum.  Where? 
Shea  Stadium.  Why?  To  get  tickets  to  "The 
Grand  Funk  R.R."  The  what?  The  Grand 
Punk  RJi.!  When  parents  ask  three  sensible 
questions  like  "Where?",  "Why?"  and 
"What?",  and  get  only  gibberish  in  reply,  of 
course  there  is  a  gap.  That  gap  can  be 
closed  a  little  if  you  will  only  eschew  the 
unintelligible  meanings  of  the  Grand  Funk 
RJt.  and  learn  to  sing  intelligent  songs  with 
Intelligent  words  as  your  parents  and  grand- 
parents did — Boomp  Boomp,  Mairzy  Doats, 
Ja  Da. 

Perhaps  we  can  say  something  to  each 
other  across  the  gap.  If  we  can  find  a  com- 
mon language.  I  have  tried.  I  have  read  my 
son's  college  thesis  and  his  Playboy.  I  un- 
derstand only  the  latter,  probably  because 
of  the  Illustrations  which  accompanied  the 
text.  I  have  tried  In  one  other  way  to  find 
a  common  language.  I  have  read  a  lot  of 
graduation  speeches  over  the  last  few  years 
to  find  the  key  words.  There  Is  always  a  set 
formula  to  commencement  addresses,  you 
know,  and  the  key  words  are  easy  to  find. 
The  formula  Is  first,  a  couple  of  light-heart- 
ed "ho-bos"  so  you  will  know  the  speaker 
Is  a  regular  guy,  second,  so  you  will  know 
he  is  also  a  scholar,  a  couple  of  quotations 
from  the  classics.  Romans  are  okay,  but 
Greeks  give  you  more  scholastic  brownie 
points.  Third,  we  paint  a  picture  of  impend- 
ing doom,  the  world  in  chaos,  disaster  lurk- 
ing around  every  comer,  the  apoclypse  upon 
us — but  hark — fourth,  here  comes  the  class 
of  1971 — Intelligent,  devoted,  fresh,  dedi- 
cated, educated  and  eager,  the  whole  mess  Is 
dumped  in  your  lap.  and  you  march  out. 
sheepskin  in  hand,  to  do  the  Job.  That's 
the  formula. 

The  key  words  for  the  class  of  '89  were 
"priorities"  and  "defense  spending".  For  the 
class  of  70  they  were  "ecology"  and  "bio- 
degradable". The  Jury  is  still  out  on  71,  but 
I'll  put  my  money  on  "rhetoric"  and  'life 
style". 

So  don't  blame  Al  Ammerman  or  Roy  Van 
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Nostrand  for  Inviting  me  here.  I  know  hov> 
to  make  a  pr(^>er  commencement  address, 
and  If  this  is  an  Improper  one,  and  If  I 
never  get  Invited  to  make  another,  the  sim 
will  continue  to  rise  close  to  the  east,  Po- 
laris will  continue  to  be  approximately  north, 
and  given  those  two,  you  can  navigate  ap- 
proximately anywhere — with  or  without  a  di- 
ploma. I  am  going  to  use  this  occasion  to 
unburden  myself  of  a  couple  of  random 
thoughts  which  I've  been  carrying  around 
too  long,  like  ulcers,  looking  for  a  place  to 
dump  them. 

What  does  one  say,  or  yell,  across  the  gen- 
eration gap  to  a  group  of  graduates  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord — 1971? 

Given  the  complete  option  to  say  any- 
thing, my  message  to  those  about  to  leave  the 
figurative  ivory  towers  of  the  college,  the 
safety  of  the  womb,  the  comfort  of  the  co- 
coon— would  be  short.  My  message,  in  fact, 
could  be  compressed  Into  two  words — Don't 
Go!  Stay  where  you  are,  studying,  thinking, 
arguing  with  the  profs,  learning  and  working 
and  having  fun. 

It's  cold  out  there — and  confusing.  More 
confusing  than  cold,  perhaps.  And  where  you 
are  everything  is  so  sure  and  so  certain.  Tou 
know  so  much,  and  are  so  confident  in  your 
knowledge.  Across  the  generation  gap  I  ob- 
serve how  magnificently  confident  all  our 
young  are  today.  Confident  in  their  knowl- 
edge, confident  in  their  Judgments,  confident 
in  their  morality — condemning  their  parents' 
materialism,  their  rhetoric,  their  life  styles. 

On  a  daily  basis.  I  receive  dozens  of  letters 
from  men  so  young  they  aren't  quite  sure  how 
to  hold  the  razor,  but  who  know  exactly  how 
to  trim  the  defense  budget.  Daily  I  receive 
discourses  from  young  ladies,  absolutely  cer- 
tain about  what  America's  permanent  policy 
in  S.E.  Asia  should  be.  but  unable  to  hold  for 
more  than  three  months  any  policy  on  where 
their  ovm  hemlines  should  be. 

You  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure,  of  Parkin- 
son's Law  and  the  Peter  Principle.  None  of 
you  have  heard,  I  am  even  more  sure,  of  Pike's 
Political  Principle  No.  1,  so  I  give  it  to  you — 
free!  "The  ease  of  solving  any  problem  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
observer  from  having  to  solve  it. "  Everyone 
knows  what  to  do  about  Vietnam.  But  to 
make  the  "disposal"  work?  Call  a  plumber. 
To  make  the  car  run?  Call  a  garage.  To  fix 
the  television?  Get  a  new  one. 

But  I  digress — if  I  have  ever  greased  at  all. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  substance  in  these  ram- 
bllngs,  we'd  better  get  on  with  it: 

3  Dos,  and  3  Don'ts,  the  last  you  will  hear 
as  undergraduates — 

Do,  Please,  for  the  rest  of  your  lives,  use 
the  education  you  have  earned  to  distinguish 
between  facts  and  Judgments; 

Some  illustrations — a  la  Playboy: 

"We  vnil  spend  approximately  $80  billion 
this  year  in  the  name  of  national  defense" — 
that  is  a  fact,  and  can  be  proven. 

"Spending  $80  billion  this  year  for  na- 
tional defense  is  necessary."  That  is  a  Judg- 
ment— not  my  Judgment,  but  the  Judgment 
of  the  Pentagon,  the  President,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress.  It  caiuiot  be  proven,  and 
your  Judgment  is  as  good  as  anyone  else's. 

The  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
mostly  facts  q>rlnkled  with  a  few  Judgments. 
The  editorial  page  is  mostly  Judgments 
sprinkled  with  a  few  facts.  Try  not  to  con- 
fuse them. 

Don't,  please,  for  the  rest  of  your  lives,  pre- 
tend there  are  easy  answers  to  difficult  prob- 
lems: Actually,  I  shouldn't  be  saying  this  to 
you,  for  there  are  more  politicians  doing  this 
than  students.  Some  Illustrations — all,  sadly, 
true: 

From  the  left — "All  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems are  due  to  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

From  the  right — "If  we'd  only  let  the  mili- 
tary have  its  way,  wie  could  have  won  the  war 
In  six  months." 

From  a  resolution  passed  unanimouily  by 
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tba  New  Tcrk  State  Aaaembly — "We  c«ll  upon 
CoQgrees  to  do  eTerytblng  neceeeary  to  free 
our  prlsonen  of  wmr." 

There  are  no  easy  anawera  to  great  prob- 
lema.  Use  your  education  to  spot  demagogu- 
ery,  no  matter  what  fair  name  dlaguiaea  It. 

Do,  In  choosing  your  careers,  consider 
working  with  your  hands.  The  training  your 
minds  have  received  will  never  be  wasMd, 
but  from  surgeons  to  street  cleaners,  America 
needs  people  willing  to  work  with  their  hands 
sa  well  as  their  heads.  In  a  nation  where  the 
streets  and  water  and  air  are  Increasingly 
dirty,  where  energy  rtins  Increasingly  low, 
telephones  work  decreaslngly,  and  automo- 
biles and  appliances  are  built  to  break,  men 
with  shovels  and  wrenches  are  at  least  as 
useful  as  men  with  slogans  and  writs — and 
plumbers  contribute  Infinitely  more  than 
politicians  to  the  well-being  of  their  fellow 


Don't  be  obeervers  of  life,  but  partldpaton. 
Too  many  good  college  athletes  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  getting  soft  and  wide  while  they 
watch  little  men  with  green  skin  and  or- 
ange hair  running  around  on  the  boob  tube. 
Whatever  you  have  been  doing.  In  music  or 
the  arts — keep  doing  It — you  never  know 
when  It  will  come  In  handy. 

Until  this  year,  for  example,  I  had  never 
been  particularly  proud  of  my  own  athletic 
achievements,  but  this  year  I  am  proud  to 
recall  that  I  was  onoe  the  Suffolk  County 
H,S.  Champion  In — ping  pong  I 

A  final  don't.  Don't,  please,  cop  out  on 
thinking  and  acting  by  mouthing  great  con- 
cepts and  Ignoring  little  details,  by  espous- 
ing great  ends  and  forgetting  little  means. 

It  Is  terribly  easy  to  say  "I'm  for  peace," 
terribly  difficult  to  find  means  to  make  man 
stop  warring. 

It  Is  terribly  easy  to  say  "We  must  re-order 
our  national  prlorltlee,"  terribly  difficult  to 
find  places  to  cut  old  money  or  to  find  new 
money  for  new  purposes. 

Oxir  colleges  this  year  will  graduate  a 
thousand  young  men  and  women  passion- 
ately eager  to  preserve  and  care  for  our  na- 
tion's forests  and  wild  life,  terribly  disin- 
terested in  mowing  the  lawn  or  feeding  the 
cat. 

They  will  graduate  a  million  young  men 
and  women  passionately  eager  to  clean  up 
our  nation's  air  and  water,  passionately  dis- 
interested In  cleaning  the  streets,  which  are 
even  dirtier. 

I  really  can  commtmlcate  with  my  children. 
When  my  son  says  to  me,  "Dad,  your  gen- 
eration has  failed  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment", I  sit  croaslegged  on  the  Boor  like  a 
guru,  close  my  eyes  and  pontificate, 

"The  sages  have  said,  A  Joiimey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  starts  with  but  a  single  step." 

He  says,  "What  does  that  mean?" 

"It  means  that  if  you  really  want  to  clean 
up  the  environment,  start  by  cleaning  your 
fingernails,  proceed  to  clean  your  room,  con- 
tinue by  raking  the  lawn,  and  then  well  talk 
about  the  Town  of  Rlverhead  and  Suffolk 
County." 

Life,  not  school.  Is  where  the  action  Is.  I 
wish  to  each  of  you  your  full,  joyous,  mean- 
ingful share. 


LEGAL  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 8UBPENAS  REGARDING 
CBS  DOCUMENTARY  "THE  SELL- 
ING OP  THE  PENTAGON" 


HON.  HARLET  0.  STAGGERS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Re- 
cord. I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
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Special  Subonnmittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce: 
Leqal  lasxras  Rausd  bt  SuBcomurncx  Sxtb- 

POKNA8  BxcaaoiMC  CBS  Docomkntast  "Thx 

SXLUMG  or  Tbz  Pkntacon" 

iNTaooncnoN 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to  re- 
view the  legal  Issues  raised  by  the  refusal  of 
Frank  Stanton,  President  of  CBS,  to  comply 
with  the  Subcommittee  subpoena  served 
upon  him  on  April  8,  1B71,  and  bis  antici- 
pated refusal  to  comply  with  the  subpoena 
served  on  May  27, 1071. 

Certain  legal  precedents  have  been  cited  to 
the  Subcommittee  by  CBS  as  justification  for 
this  refusal  to  comply.  These  are  contained 
In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  from  Robert  V. 
Bvans,  Esq.,  Vice  President  and  General 
Counsel  of  CBS,  dated  AprU  30,  1B71,  and  a 
letter  to  CBS  from  Its  Washington  attorneys, 
dated  April  27.  This  latter  document  was 
transmitted  to  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Evan's 
letter  dated  AprU  30.  1»71. 

The  legal  arguments  advanced  by  CBS  have 
been  considered  carefully,  and  have  been 
found  to  be  without  merit. 

I.   aXtrOLKL   BACKCaOTTNl) 

The  position  taken  by  Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS 
In  this  matter  necessarily  requires  a  consid- 
eration of  three  bodies  of  legal  precedent: 
(a)  Congressional  investigatory  power;  (b) 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  broadcast- 
ing; and  (c)  the  free  press  guarantees  em- 
bodied in  the  First  Amendment. 

A.  Congreasional  inveatigatory  power 

CBS  seemingly  concedes  the  Importance  of 
the  Congressional  power  to  investigate 
(Bvans.  letter  of  April  30).  The  effect  of  Its 
argument,  however,  would  be  a  drastic  ero- 
sion of  this  power  with  respect  to  broadcast- 
ing. Proceeding  from  what  appears  to  be  a 
threshold  misconception,  CBS  has  failed  to 
address  Itself  to  certain  basic  considerations 
of  Constitutional  law  concerning  the  investi- 
gative prerogatives  of  the  legislature. 

In  view  of  this  omission.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  this  analysis  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  relevant  case  law  pertaining  to 
Congressional  Investgatlons. 

The  investigating  power  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  one  which  has  Its  ante- 
cedents in  centuries  of  Anglo-American  his- 
tory. The  roots  of  the  House's  power  He  deep 
In  the  British  Parliament  and  may  be  said 
to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  British  Lower 
House: 

"The  Commons  are.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Coke,  the  general  inquisitors  of  the  realm  .  .  . 
they  may  Inquire  Into  everything  which  it 
concerns  the  public  weal  for  them  to  know." 
Howard  v.  Cosset,   10  Q.B.  369,  379    (1846). 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  language 
strikingly  similar  to  Lord  Coke,  Mr.  Justice 
Wilson,  a  member  of  the  first  Supreme  Court, 
spoke  In  1791  of  the  Investigatory  power  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  .  .  .  form 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  sUte.  They  wUl 
diligently  inquire  Into  grievances  arising 
both  from  men  and  things."  Worka  of  James 
WiUon  (1806)  29. 

In  the  same  vein,  when  the  House  oalled 
upon  President  George  Washington  to  pro- 
duce records  relating  to  the  expedition  of 
General  St.  Clair,  his  Cabinet  unanimously 
determined: 

"First  that  the  House  was  an  inquest  and 
therefore  might  insUtute  inquiries.  Second, 
that  they  might  call  for  papers  generally." 
See  Taylor.  Grand  Inquest   (1966)   33. 

The  Supreme  Court  commented  on  the  na- 
ture of  this  congressional  power  in  the  lead- 
ing case  of  tfcGraln  v.  Daughtery,  273  U.S. 
135.  181  (1927)  : 

"In  actual  legislative  praeUce  power  to  se- 
cure needed  Information  by  such  means  has 
long   been   treated   as   an   attribute   of  the 
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power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the 
British  Parliament  and  in  the  Colonial  legis- 
latures before  the  American  Revolution;  and 
a  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  carried 
Into  effect  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
in  most  of  the  State  legislatures." 

And,  It  was  In  McGrain  that  the  Court, 
noting  no  provision  expressly  Investing  either 
Hoiise  of  Congress  with  the  power  to  Investi- 
gate and  exact  testimony,  found  that  Investi- 
gatory power  flows,  of  necessity,  from  the 
ptower  to  legislate : 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  In- 
quiry— with  process  to  enforce  It — Is  an  es- 
sential and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the  legis- 
lative function,  (p.  174.) 

•  «  «  •  • 

"A  legislative  body  cannot  legislate  wisely 
or  effectively  In  the  absence  of  information 
respecting  the  c»ndltions  which  the  legisla- 
tion Is  intended  to  affect  or  change:  and 
where  the  legislative  body  does  not  Itself 
possess  the  requisite  information — which  not 
Infrequently  is  true — recourse  must  be  had 
to  others  who  possess  It.  Experience  has 
taught  that  mere  requests  for  Information 
often  are  unavailing,  and  also  that  informa- 
tion which  is  volunteered  is  not  always  ac- 
curate or  complete:  so  some  means  of  com- 
pulsion are  essential  to  obtain  what  is  need- 
ed. ..  .  Thus  there  is  ample  warrant  for 
thinking,  as  we  do,  that  the  constitutional 
provisions  which  commit  the  legislative  func- 
tion to  the  two  houses  are  intended  to  in- 
clude this  attribute  to  the  end  that  the 
functions  may  be  effectively  exercised."  (p. 
175.) 

An  earlier  State  case  appears  to  have  antic- 
ipated McGrain : 

"It  is  a  well-established  principle  .  .  .  that 
either  House  may  institute  any  Investiga- 
tion having  reference  to  .  .  .  any  matter  af- 
fecting the  public  Interest  up>on  which  It  may 
be  important  that  it  should  exact  informa- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  which  it  would  be 
competent  for  it  to  legislate."  People  ex  rel 
McDonald  v.  Keeler,  99  N.Y.  463  (1886). 

Moreover,  the  scope  of  a  congressional  In- 
quiry may  be  as  broad  as  the  valid  legislative 
purpose.  In  Towntend  v.  U.S.,  95  F.3d  363 
(D.C.  Clr.  1938),  the  court  said: 

"A  legislative  inquiry  may  be  as  broad,  as 
searching,  and  as  exhaustive  as  is  necessary 
to  make  effective  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congreaa.  ...  A  judicial  inquiry  relates 
to  a  case,  and  the  evidence  to  be  admissible 
must  be  measured  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
pleadings.  A  legislative  inquiry  anticipates 
all  possible  cases  which  may  arise  thereunder, 
and  the  evidence  admissible  must  be  respon- 
sive to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  which  gen- 
erally is  very  broad."  (p.  381.) 

See  also  Bariky  v.  U.S.  167  F.3d  341  (DC 
Clr.  1948),  cert.  den.  334  U.S.  843  (1948); 
Eialer  v.  U.S..  170  F.3d  373.  writ  of  cert,  dis- 
missed, 338  U.S.  883  ( 1949) ,  and  Josephson  v. 
UJS.,  166  FJd  83,  cert,  dea.,  333  UJ3.  838 
(1948).  And  in  U.S.  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.,  338 
U.S.  363  (1960)  the  Court  commented  on  the 
broad  investigatory  power  of  administrative 
agencies,   creatures  of  Congress  as  follows: 

"It  [administrative  agency]  has  a  power 
of  inquisition  .  .  .  which  Is  not  derived  from 
the  judicial  function.  It  is  more  analogous 
to  the  grand  jury,  which  does  not  deftend  on 
a  case  or  controversy  for  power  to  get  evi- 
dence but  can  investigate  merely  on  suspicion 
that  the  law  Is  being  violated,  or  even  just 
because  it  wants  assurance  that  It  is  not." 

Certainly,  the  investigatory  powers  of  an 
administrative  agency,  admittedly  broad, 
cannot  exceed  those  of  the  Congress  from 
whence  It  derived  its  authority.  In  Oklahoma 
Press  Publishing  Co.  v.  Walling,  337  U.S.  186 
(1946),  the  Court  expressly  stated  that  con- 
gressional investigatory  power  is  at  least  as 
extensive  as  that  of  an  administrative  agency. 

In  this  regard,  court  decisions  regarding 
the  legitimate  scope  of  FCC  Inveatlgatlons  are 
informative.  In  F.C.C.  v.  CoTin,  164  F.  Supp. 
899    (SJ3.N.Y.   1957)    the  court  atoted: 
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"Congress  has  not  been  niggardly  in  pro- 
viding the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
sion  with  ample  authority  to  conduct  inves- 
tigatory proceedings  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  multiple  functions"  (p.  908.) 

That  case  arose  as  a  result  of  the  PCC's 
network  investigation.  It  was  contended  that 
the  agency  could  not  subpoena  information 
from  independent  producers  Inasmuch  as  it 
had  no  regulatory  authority  over  them.  The 
court  held  that  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tory and  subpoena  power  was  sufficient: 
that  the  "comprehensive  powers"  conferred 
on  the  Commission  include  broad  investiga- 
tory authority.  This  is  not  limited  to  its 
licensing  or  rule-making  proceedings,  but 
also  encompasses  the  purpose  of  "making 
specific  recommendations  to  Congress  as  tc 
additional  legislation  which  the  Commisslor 
deems  necessary  or  desirable,"  ( 154  F.  Supp 
at  905). 

To  the  same  effect  Is  Stahlman  v.  F.C.C. 

126  F.3d  124  (DC.  Clr..  1942)  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  the  Commission's  investigatory 
authority  "Includes  authority  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  discharge  its  proper 
functions,  which  would  embrace  an  investi- 
gation elmed  at  the  prevention  or  disclosure 
of  practices  contrary  to  public  interest."  ( p. 

127  ) 

The  suggestion  that  there  must  be  an  ac- 
tual, or  suspected,  breach  of  law  in  order  to 
Justify  a  subpoena  (CBS  brief,  pp.  l2(notei. 
26 1,  has  been  overwhelmingly  repudiated  bv 
the  courts: 

"In  both  federal  and  sta'e  courts  until 
recent  decades,  subpoenas  were  unenforce- 
able unless  either  they  related  to  adjudica- 
tion or  they  were  based  upon  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  law  had  been  violated. 
But  the  earlier  law  is  now  completely  super- 
seded in  the  federal  courts  and  almost  com- 
pletely superseded  in  the  state  courts.  Agen- 
cies now  may  enforce  subpoenas  issued  in  the 
course  of  Investigations  whether  or  not  ad- 
judication is  Involved,  and  whether  or  not 
probable  cause  is  shown."  (Davis.  Ad^nini- 
strative  Law,  sec    3.04,  page  171   (1958).| 

But.  even  under  the  previously  existing 
law,  the  power  of  the  Congress  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  placed  on  agen- 
cy investigative  subpoenas.  [See  Langeluttlg. 
Constitutional  Limitations  on  Admtnistrativf 
Power  of  Investigation,  28  III.  L  Rev.  508 
(1933).)  In  Oklahoma  Press  Publish.ing  Co. 
V.  Walling,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

"It  Is  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  war- 
rant, that  a  specific  charge  or  complaint  of 
violation  of  law  be  pending  or  that  the  order 
be  made  pursuant  to  one  It  is  enough  that 
the  Investigaf Ion  be  for  a  lawfully  authorized 
purpose,  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
command"  (pp.  208-09.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  legislative  investiga- 
tory power  has  been  upheld  in  c^ses  involv- 
ing First  Amendment  Issues.  In  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States.  360  U.S.  109  (1959),  the 
Court  upheld  a  conviction  for  refusing  to 
answer  questions  concerning  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  before  a  House  com- 
mittee. The  Court  reiected  the  argument  that 
the  Individual's  First  Amendment  rights  were 
violated  by  his  being  compelled  to  disclose 
his  associational  memberships.  Similar  argu- 
ments regarding  alleged  violation  of  the  right 
of  free  speech  were  rejected  In  Upliaus  i. 
Wyman,  360  U.S.  72  (1959  (State  legislative 
committee).  To  the  same  effect  is  Wilkinson 
V.  U.S.,  365  U.S.  399  ( 1961 ) . 

The  Barenblatt.  Uphaus,  and  Wilkinson 
cases  are  of  particular  relevancy  in  view  of 
the  rationale  advanced  by  CBS  counsel  that 
compliance  with  the  Subcommittee's  sub- 
poena would  "chill"  the  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights.  But  the  Court  has.  In 
these  three  cases,  sustained  the  legislative 
Investigatory  power,  even  In  the  face  of  chal- 
lenges raised  by  natural  persons,  as  opposed 
to  a  corporate  entity,  alleging  direct,  as  op- 
posed to  derivative,  Infringement  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights. 

In  Watktns  v.  U.S.  354  U.S.  178  (1957),  the 


Supreme  Court  reversed  a  conviction  for  con- 
Mmpt  of  Congress  where  it  appeared  that 
the  witness  was  not  provided  with  a  su(B- 
cient  statement  of  the  legislative  purpose  of 
the  investigation  by  which  he  might  evaluate 
the  pertinency  of  questions  propounded  to 
him.  In  reversing  this  conviction,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  the  general  rule 
as  follows: 

"We  start  with  several  basic  premises  on 
which  there  is  general  agreement.  The  power 
of  the  Congress  to  conduct  investigations  Is 
Inherent  in  the  legislative  process.  That  pow- 
er is  broad.  It  encompasses  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  existing  laws  as 
well  as  proposed  or  possibly  needed  statutes 
It  includes  surveys  of  defects  In  our  social, 
economic  or  political  system  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Congress  to  remedy  them.  It 
comprehends  probes  Into  departments  of  the 
Federal  Gavernment  to  expose  corruption.  In- 
efficiency or  waste"  (p.  187.) 

Obviously,  the  investlgator>'  function  must 
be  addressed  to  a  valid  legislative  purpose 
In  the  McGrain  case,  the  Court  found  this 
"uroose    to    exist: 

■Plainly  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
legislation  cotild  be  had  and  would  be  mate- 
rially aided  by  the  Information  the  investi- 
gation was  calculated  to  elicit."   ip.  177.) 

Thus,  the  essential  elements  of  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  are:  (!)  valid  legisla- 
tive purpose,  and  (2)  relevancy  of  questions 
asked    or  evidence  required. 

In  view  of  the  settled  legal  authority  hold- 
ing that  the  Congressional  power  to  investi- 
gate is  corollary  to  its  power  to  legislate,  a 
necessary  element  in  the  CBS  argument  was 
a  showing  that  the  subject  matter  involved 
111  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry  is  one  con- 
cerning which  no  valid  legislation  could  be 
enacted  and  or  that  the  information  sub- 
poenaed was  not  relevant  to  the  matter 
under  investigation.  This  seems  to  have  been 
initially  recognized  by  CBS:  the  April  20  let- 
ter of  the  CBS  Vice  President  and  General 
Counsel  stated  as  follows: 

"With  all  respect  for  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  Congress,  and  with  full  recognition  of 
the  Imocrtance  of  the  Congressional  power 
to  Investigate,  ue  cannot  conceive  of  any 
legitimate  legislative  purpose  to  uhich  the 
materials  requested  uould  be  lelevant.  The 
First  Amendment  is  sweeping  and  explicit: 
it  says  that  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press.'  ■•    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

But  neither  that  letter  nor  the  subsequent 
brief  prepared  by  CBS  attorneys  attempts 
such   a  demonstration 

To  take  but  one  example  from  the  legis- 
lative purposes  set  forth  in  the  Chairman's 
statement  of  April  20th: 

"The  Subcommittee  must  consider,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  public  has  a  right 
to  be  advised  when  edited  sequences  are  pre- 
sented to  them  under  conditions  which 
might  suggest  that  they  have  not  been 
edited."   (p.  5.) 

This  particular  passage  from  the  Chair- 
man's statement  clearly  envisions  the  possi- 
bility that  a  new  section  might  be  desirably 
incornorated  Into  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  which  would  provide  for  appropriate 
disclosure  to  the  viewing  audience  when  (a) 
an  edited  sequence  is  televised  which  (b) 
would  give  the  appearance,  absent  such  dis- 
closure,  of  being  unedited. 

In  justification  for  its  refusal  to  provide 
the  material  called  for  In  the  subpoena,  it 
was  necessary  for  CBS  to  demonstrate  one 
of  the  following  propositions: 

1.  Such  a  new  section  could  not  be  con- 
stitutional, regardless  of  how  it  might  be 
drafted:   and  or 

2  The  materials  called  for  In  the  sub- 
poena would  not  be  relevant  to  a  consider- 
ation  of  such    a   measure. 

Obviously,  CBS  could  not  be  successful  in 
sustaining  either  of  these  propositions.  Spe- 
cifically, it  Is  difficult  to  see  on  what  basis 


such  a  disclosure  requirement,  which  obvi- 
ously adds  to  the  information  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  public,  could  be  held  offen- 
sive to  the  First  Amendment  (C/.  47  C.F.R. 
73  653.  disclosure  requirement  for  "mechani- 
cal reproduction"  of  televised  material). 

Likewise,  it  is  equally  dlfllcult  to  see  how 
the  materials  described  in  the  Subcommittee 
subpoena  could  be  held  not  to  be  relevant 
to  a  consideration  of  the  public  Interest  In 
such  a  new  section  of  the  Communications 
Act.  Certainly,  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
final,  edited,  version  with  the  original  un- 
cut version  of  the  same  event  would  afford 
the  most  direct  and  valid  means  of  examin- 
ing whether  the  public  interest  would  re- 
quire such  disclosures.  This  particular  ex- 
.ample  is  but  one  of  the  several  legislative 
concerns  involved  in  the  present  matter. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  suggest  that  each 
Item  called  for  in  the  subpoena  would  be  per- 
tinent to  the  partlculSLr  section  just  quoted 
from  the  Chairman's  statement  But.  in  or- 
der to  justify  withholding  material  called  for 
In  the  subpoena.  It  was  necessary  lor  CBS  to 
show  that  the  material  withheld  was  (ai  not 
relevant  to  any  of  the  various  legislative  con- 
cerns enumerated  in  the  Chairman's  state- 
ment, or.  in  the  alternative,  (b)  that  the 
stated  legislative  concerns  themselves  could 
not  be  embodied  in  Constitutional  legisla- 
tion. CBS  has  not  attempted  to  offer  such 
argument.  As  a  result,  the  legitimacy  of  the 
legislative  concerns  involved  in  this  Sub- 
comniltt?e  inquiry  have  not  been  challenged, 
nor  has  the  relevancy  of  the  subpoenaed  ma- 
terials to  those  concerns  been  questioned 
On  this  basis  alone,  it  appears  that  the  Sub- 
committee's action  is  a  valid  exercise  of  its 
legislative  powers  and  would  be  sustained  as 
such  by  the  courts.  As  the  court  stated  in 
Fischler  V.  .McCarthy.  117  F.  Supp  643  iS.D 
N.Y),  affd  218  F.2d  164  (2d  Clr  1954)  {per 
curiam)  : 

"It  Is  entirely  clear  .  .  .  that  neither  this 
nor  any  other  court  may  prescribe  tlie  sub- 
jects of  Congressional  investigation  Were  a 
court  empowered  to  limit  in  advance  the 
subjects  of  Congre-slonal  investigations, 
violence  would  be  done  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  upon  which  our  entire 
political  .system  is  ba.sed    lat  648  ) 

"|T]he  legislature  cannot  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  prior  approval  and  censorship 
of  the  judiciary  before  It  may  ask  questions 
or  inspect  documents  through  its  Investigat- 
ing subconnTUtteo->.  or  even  before  it  enacts 
legislation  .  .  .  any  more  than  the  judiciary 
can  be  compelled  by  the  legislature  to  sub- 
mit its  rulings  or  decisions  for  legislative  ap- 
proval." at  650  ) 

Presumably  recognizing  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee's inquiry  could  not  be  successfully 
attacked  en  the  basis  of  legislative  purpose 
and  relevancy,  the  CBS  argument  avoided 
these  Issues  and  proceeded  on  another  tack. 
It  began  by  disregarding  the  Chairman's  an- 
nounced f  tatement  of  purposes  which  clearly 
excluded  such  matters  as  program  bias  or 
point  of  view.  CBS  stated: 

'Despite  the  disclaimers,  it  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  purposes  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  necessarily  be  engaged  in  far- 
reaching  surveillance  of  the  specific  news 
judgments  and  editorial  decisions  made  by 
CBS  in  the  preparation  and  broadcast  of 
The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon.'  "  (Brief,  p.  5) 
(emphasis  supplied.)  ' 


'  The  Chairman's  statement  carefully  de- 
lineated the  sc3pe  of  the  Inquiry  noting  that 
program  point  of  view  is  of  no  Interest  Yet, 
CBS  insists  that  Its  criticism  of  an  aspect  of 
government  spurred  the  Inquiry  (Brief,  p. 
17).  In  any  event,  in  Watkins.  supra,  the 
Court  said  it  would  not  test  the  motives  of 
the  committee  members.  "Such  Is  not  our 
function.  Their  motives  alone  would  not 
vitiate  an  investigation  which  had  been  In- 
stituted by  a  House  of  Congress  If  that  as- 
sembly's legislative  purpose  Is  being  served." 
(at  p.  200  ) 
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But  the  CBS  brief  offers  no  substantiation 
for  such  an  assertion.  Instead,  the  CBS  brief 
procee<ls  to  describe  the  Subcommittees  leg- 
islative concerns  In  excessively  broad  gen- 
eralities In  an  attempt  to  widen  their  ap- 
parent scope.  It  does  so  by  the  readUy 
discernible  technique  of  quoting  out  of  con- 
text from  the  Chairman's  statement*  of 
AprU  20. 

It  Is  stated,  for  example,  that.  Included  in 
the  subjects  to  be  investigated,  are  the  "pro- 
duction and  editing  techniques"  (Brief,  p.  5) . 
This  phrase  appears  In  point  7  of  the  Chair- 
man's statement  wherein  he  listed  generally 
the  legislative  subjects  under  Inquiry  and 
study  by  the  Subcommittee  (TR.  9).  But  In 
that  statement,  those  words  are  set  forth  In 
a  context  which  clearly  refers  to  such  poten- 
tially deceptive  practices  as  manipulations 
of  sound  tracks,  film  and  or  videotape,  which 
rearrange  the  sequence  of  events,  mismatch 
responses,  etc.  (TR.  12).  and  not  to  produc- 
tion and  editing  techniques  In  the  abstract. 

The  CBS  brief  also  states  that  "fUming 
and  editing  practices"  are  also  included  in 
the  subjects  to  be  Investigated  by  the  Sub- 
committee. But  the  Chairman's  statement 
makes  use  of  those  terms  In  a  rather  spe- 
cialized sense  which  Is  not  acknowledged  in 
the  CBS  paraphrase: 

.  .  filming  and  editing  practices,  con- 
sisting of  rearranging,  staging,  or  misrepre- 
senting events,  giving  viewers  an  erroneous 
impression  that  ivhat  they  are  seeing  has 
really  happened,  or  that  it  happened  in  the 
toay  and  under  the  circumstances  in  uhich  it 
is  shoum."  (TR.  16;  emphasis  added.) 

The  Italic  language  obviously  has  the  effect 
of  sharply  modifying  the  scope  of  the  Sub- 
committee's concern. 

Such  manipulative  practices,  which  would 
not  Involve  traditional  editing  and  which 
would.  In  effect,  manufacture  news,  are  a 
legitimate  legislative  concern  because  they 
would  adversely  affect  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

As  a  final  example,  in  the  Chairman's  orig- 
inal statement,  one  of  the  legislative  sub- 
jects under  study  was  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"The  applicability.  If  any.  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  questions  of  factual  accuracy" 

The  CBS  brief  seizes  upon  the  words  "fac- 
tual accuracy"  to  produce  the  following  re- 
sult: 

"These  (production,  editing,  and  fllmln(?| 
techniques  and  practices  are  to  be  Judged 
for  'factual  accuracy.'"  (CBS  brief,  p.  5.) 

The  mere  Juxtaposition  of  the  original 
language  with  the  paraphrase  Is  sufficient  to 
Illustrate  the  technique  employed. 

The  purpose  of  such  expansive  restate- 
ments of  the  Subcommittee's  legislative  con- 
cerns Is  to  inject  as  much  plausibility  as  pos- 
sible into  the  CBS  assertion  that  the  Sub- 
committee will  Involve  Itself  in  a  reviewing 
function  designed  "to  apply  a  presumed  ob- 
jective criterion  of  truth,  both  to  the  product 
of  Journalism  and  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Journalistic  process."  (CBS  brief,  p.  6),  It 
Is  on  the  ill-founded  basis  that  CBS  builds 
its  First  Amendment  argument,  which  upon 
examination  must  fall  for  other  more  fun- 
damental reasons  (see  below). 

The  Subcommittee's  overall  Jurisdiction 
in  the  area  of  broadcasting  has  not  been 
challenged  In  the  CBS  brief,  and  will  be 
briefly  restated  here  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness. 

Clause  12  of  Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives charges  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  with  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  having  to  do  with  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
munications. Clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  recently  enacted 
as  part  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970.  provides  with  resjject  to  this  Juris- 
dictional area  over  the  laws  governing  broad- 
casting: 

(a)   In  order  to  assist  the  House  In — 
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(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

Each  standing  committee  shall  review  .and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  thise 
laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

And  finally,  House  Resolution  170  of  the 
92nd  Congress  authorizes  this  Committee, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  subcommittee,  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and  in- 
vestigations and  to  make  inquiries  within  its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  clause  12  of  Rule 
XI. 

These  sections  are  the  Subcommittee's 
charter,  clearly  establishing  legislative  re- 
sponsibility in  the  area  of  broadcasting. 

In  view  of  the  presence  of  legitimate  legis- 
lative concerns  and  the  relevancy  of  the  ma- 
terial subpoenaed  to  those  concerns,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Subcommittee  is  within 
Its  rights  to  require  the  production  of  the 
materials  called  for.  The  subject  is  one  upon 
which  legislation  may  be  had;  this  legislation 
would  be  materially  aided  by  the  Informa- 
tion the  subpoena  is  designed  to  elicit.  lUc- 
Grain  v.  Dougherty,  supra. 

B.  The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
broadcasting 

As  the  previous  section  has  shown,  the 
present  Subcommittee  inquiry  falls  well 
within  the  recognized  legal  standards  applied 
to  legislative  investigations  The  presence 
of  valid  legislative  purpose  and  relevancy 
have  not  been  seriously  challenged  by  the 
CBS  brief.  As  to  relevancy,  the  CBS  docu- 
ment does  not  attempt  a  demonstration  that 
the  materials  called  for  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee's subpoena  are  irrelevant  to  the  enunci- 
ated legislative  concerns  contained  In  the 
Chairman's  statement  of  April  20.  1971.  And 
the  relevancy  of  the  subpoenaed  materials  is 
clear,  in  any  event. 

As  this  section  will  further  demonstrate, 
the  legislative  concerns  enunlcated  by  the 
Chairman  are  well  within  the  traditional 
boundaries  set  for  the  regulation  of  broad- 
casting. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing language  from  secMon  301 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  among  other 
things,  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  United 
States  over  all  the  channels  of  Interstate  and 
foreign  radio  transmissions;  and  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  such  channels,  but  not  the 
ownership  thereof,  by  persons  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  under  licenses  granted  by 
Federal  authority,  and  no  such  license  shall 
be  construed  to  create  any  right  beyond  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  period  of  the  license." 

Section  301  prohibits  broadcasting  with- 
out a  license.  Unllcersed  transmission  Is  a 
criminal  offense  (Sec  501 1.  The  Commission 
may  iFsue  a  Uceife  onlv  If  it  finds  th^t  t^"- 
"public  convenience,  interest,  or  necessity  will 
be  served  thereby"  (Sec  307(a)  ) 

Section  319(a)  provides  that  no  license 
shall  be  Issued  under  the  Act.  with  limited 
exceptions,  for  the  operation  of  any  sta- 
tion unless  a  permit  for  Its  construction 
shall  first  have  been  granted  by  the  Com- 
mls.slon  On  filing  with  the  Commission  for 
such  a  permit,  the  applicant  must  give  notice 
rt  such  filing  in  the  principal  area  which 
is  to  be  served  by  the  station  (Sec  311(a) 
1 1 )  >  The  construction  permit  granted  by 
the  FCC  s'ates  specifically  the  time  period 
during  which  the  applicant  is  expected  to 
be  prepared  to  commence  operations;  if  the 
station  is  not  ready  for  operation  within  the 
specified  period,  or  within  such  further  time 
as  the  Commission  may  allow,  the  construe- 
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tlon  permit  Is  automatically  forfeited  (Sec. 
319(b)).  Upon  completion  of  the  station 
pursuant  to  a  construction  permit,  the  Com- 
mission win  Issue  a  license  for  the  operation 
of  the  station  provided  it  appears  that  the 
operation  of  such  station  would  be  in  the 
public  Interest  (Sec.  319(c)).  Broadcast 
licenses  are  limited  to  three  years  in  dura- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  which  the  licensee 
must  apply  for  a  renewal  (Sec.  307(d)). 
Broadcast  licenses  may  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred only  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  a  finding  by  it  "that  the  public 
Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will  be 
served  thereby."  (Sec.  310(b)).  The  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  regulatory  framework — 
which  is  Justified  and  necessitated  by  the  na- 
ture of  broadcasting — stands  as  a  bar  to  facile 
attempts  to  equate  a  radio  transmitter  with 
a  printing  prefs. 

Senator  Wallace  White,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  emphasized  the  distinguishing 
features  between  broadcasting  and  print 
Journalism  when  that  Committee  In  1947 
considered  amending  the  Communications 
Act  to  give  radio  the  same  degree  of  freedom 
from  governmental  regulation  of  content  aa 
newspapers.  Referring  to  the  "vast  difference 
in  principle  between  the  absolute  right  of 
anyone  who  wants  to  go  into  the  newspaper 
business,  and  the  necessarily  limited  right  to 
operate  a  broadcasting  station,"  Senator 
White  pointed  out: 

"I  do  not  accept  In  any  degree  that  there 
Is  no  difference  between  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  newspapers  and  the 
power  of  Government  with  respect  to  radio 
communications  ...  If  you  [radio  people) 
are  placing  your  feet  on  that  foundation, 
I  you  I  are  Just  indulging  in  dreams.  Because 
Congress  will  not  stand.  In  the  long  run,  for 
any  such  interpretation."  (Hearings  on  S. 
1333  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  at  126  (1947)  ). 

Inherent  In  the  above  tenets  of  broadcast 
regulation  Is  a  recognition  of  the  technical 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  airwaves.  These 
limitations,  of  necessity,  require  that  not  all 
who  desire  to  use  the  powerful  Instruments 
of  broadcasting  can  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

This  familiar  fact,  and  the  regulatory  con- 
sequences which  flow  from  It,  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court  almost  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  landmark  decision,  National 
Broadcasting  Company  v.  U.S.,  319  U.S.  190 
(1942)  : 

"Freedom  of  uttersmce  Is  abridged  to  many 
who  wish  to  use  the  limited  facilities  of 
radio.  Unlike  other  modes  of  expression,  radio 
Inherently  Is  not  available  to  all.  That  Is  its 
unique  characteristic,  and  that  is  why.  un- 
like other  modes  of  expression,  it  is  subject 
to  government  regulation."  (p.  220) 

In  the  NBC  case,  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognized that  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  FCC  by  Congress  was  not  limited  to  tech- 
nical and  engineering  matters: 

"The  Act  Itself  establishes  that  the  Com- 
mission's powers  are  not  limited  to  the  en- 
gineering and  technical  aspects  of  regulation 
of  radio  communication.  Yet  we  are  asked 
to  regard  the  Commission  as  a  kind  of  traffic 
officer,  policing  the  wave  lengths  to  prevent 
stations  from  interfering  with  each  other. 
But  the  Act  does  not  restrict  the  Commission 
merely  to  supervision  of  the  traffic.  It  puts 
upon  the  Commission  the  burden  of  deter- 
mining the  composition  of  that  traffic."  (pp. 
215-16;    emphasis  supplied.) 

"The  avowed  aim  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  was  to  secure  the  maximum 
benefits  of  radio  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  To  that  end  Congress  en- 
dowed the  Communications  Commission  with 
comprehensive  powers  to  promote  and  realize 
the  vast  potentialities  of  radio.  .  .  .[Tlhese 
provisions.  Individually  and  In  the  aggregate, 
preclude  the  notion  that  the  Commission  Is 
empowered  to  deal  only  with  technical  and 
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engineering  Impediments  to  the  "larger  and 
more  effective  use  of  radio  In  the  public  in- 
terest." We  cannot  find  in  the  Act  any  such 
restriction  of  the  Commission's  authority." 
(p.  217.) 

This  interpretation  of  the  Act  was  unani- 
mously upheld  27  years  later  In  the  case  of 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Company  v.  F.C.C. 
395  U.S.  267  (1969).  wherein  the  Supreme 
Court  recalled  that  previous  decision  in  these 
words: 

"The  Court  upheld  the  regulation,  une- 
quivocally recognizing  that  the  Commission 
was  more  than  a  traffic  policeman  concerned 
with  the  technical  aspects  of  broadcasting 
and  that  it  neither  exceeded  its  powers  under 
the  statute  nor  transgressed  the  First  Amend- 
ment in  interesting  itself  in  general  program 
format  and  the  kinds  of  program  tyroadcast 
by  licensees."  (p.  396;  emphasis  supplied.) 

Obviously  the  statements  regarding  the  au- 
thority of  the  FCC  apply  with  even  greater 
emphasis  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  Commission  exists  only  by 
virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  and  It  has  no 
authority  or  power  at  all  save  only  that  which 
the  Congress  has  delegated  to  It. 

In  the  Red  Lion  case,  the  broadcasters 
challenged  the  Fairness  Doctrine  (see  below) , 
and  its  specific  application  in  the  so-called 
"personal  attack"  and  political  editorial  rules. 
Their  contention  was  that  the  Imposition 
of  such  regulatory  controls — controls  which 
are  not  imposed  on  the  print  media — was 
offensive  to  the  First  Amendment ; 

"No  man  may  be  prevented  from  saying  or 
publishing  what  he  thinks,  or  from  refusing 
In  his  speech  or  other  utterances  to  give 
equal  weight  to  the  views  of  his  opponents. 
This  right,  they  say.  applies  equally  to  broad- 
casters." {Red  Lion  at  p.  386). 

The  Supreme  Court  laid  this  argument  to 
rest  In  the  following  words: 

"Although  broadcasting  is  clearly  a  me- 
dium affected  by  a  First  Amendment  Interest. 
United  States  v.  Paramourit  Pictures.  Inc  , 
334  U.S.  131.  166  (1948).  differences  in  the 
characteristics  of  new  media  justify  differ- 
ences in  the  First  Amendment  standards  ap- 
plied to  them  "  (p.  386;  emphasis  supplied  ) 
•  •  •  •  « 

"Where  there  are  substantially  more  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequencies  to  allocate,  it  is  idle  to  posit 
an  unabridgeable  First  Amendment  right  to 
broadcast  comparable  to  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  speak,  write,  or  publish."  \p. 
388;  emphasis  supplied.) 


"(AJs  far  as  the  First  Amendment  Is  con- 
cerned those  w'ho  are  licensed  stand  no  better 
than  those  to  whom  llcen.ses  are  refused  A 
license  permits  bro.idcastlng.  but  the  licensee 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  be  the  one  who 
holds  the  llcen-«,e  or  to  monopolize  a  radio  fre- 
quency to  the  exclusion  of  hi-s  fellow  citi- 
zens There  Is  nothing  in  the  First  .'Vmond- 
ment  which  prevents  the  Governinent  from 
requiring  a  licensee  to  share  his  frequency 
with  others  and  to  conduct  himself  a-s  a  proxy 
or  fiduciary  with  obligations  to  present  those 
views  and  voices  which  arc  representatl-e  rf 
his  community  and  which  would  otherwise, 
by  necessity,  be  barred  from  the  airwaves. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment Is  Irrelevant  to  public  broadcasting.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  a  major  role  to  play  as 
the  Congress  It.self  recognized  In  Section  326. 
which  forbids  FCC  Interference  with  'the 
right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication." Because  of  the  scarcity  of  radio 
frequencies,  the  Government  Is  permitted  to 
put  restraints  on  licensees  In  favor  of  others 
whose  views  should  be  expressed  on  this 
unique  medium  But  the  people  as  a  whole 
retain  their  interest  in  free  speech  by  radio 
and  their  collective  right  to  have  the  medium 
function  consistently  with  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  the  First  Amendment.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right 
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of  the   broadcasters,  which  is  paramount." 
(pp.  389-90;  emphasis  supplied.) 

The  Red  Lion  and  NBC  cases,  supra,  are 
easily  the  most  significant  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions concerning  broiulcastlng.  Their  phi- 
losophy has  been  echoed  in  other  major  de- 
cided cases  as  well.  See  Johnston  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  v.  FCC,  175  P.  2d  351  (D  C.  Olr  1949) 
(FCC  consldratlon  of  proposed  programs  of 
competing  applicants  does  not  violate  First 
Amendment) ;  Banzhaf  v.  FCC,  405  F.  2d  1082 
(DC.  Olr  1968)  cert.  den.  396  US.  842  (1969) 
(Fairness  Doctrine  applied  to  cigarette  com- 
mercials) . 

CBS'  reliance  upon  the  case  of  Rosenbloom 
V.  Metromedia.  415  P.  2d  892  (3rd  Clr  1969). 
aff'd  —  US  —  (1971)  (No.  66.  decided  June 
7.  1971).  Is  misplaced;  moreover,  the  case  ap- 
pears quite  damaging  to  the  CBS  position 
This  much  Is  clear  both  from  the  Circuit 
Court  decision  and  the  affirming  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  CBS  brief  quotes 
the  following  language  from  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  in  Rosenbloom.- 

"|NIo  rational  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween radio  and  television  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  press  on  the  other  In  affording  the 
Constitutional  protection  contemplated  by 
the  First  Amendment  "  (p.  895  ) 

Taken  In  a  literal  sense,  this  language 
might  appear  to  place  the  lower  court  In  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  clearly  stated  position 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Red  Lion  case. 
^upra.  that  "differences  In  the  characteristics 
of  new  media  lie.  broadcasting]  Justify  dif- 
ferences In  the  First  Amendment  standards 
applied  to  them."  (Red  Lion,  p  386) .  But  the 
Rosenbloom  case  Involved  a  libel  action 
aeralnst  a  radio  station,  and  the  language  of 
the  court  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  that 
fact  situation.  It  mav  be,  as  the  lower  court 
has  Indicated,  that  radio  and  television  stand 
on  the  same  footing  a.s  the  press  with  respect 
to  First  Amendment  protection  against  libel 
actions  But  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals cannot  logically  be  Interpreted  as  enun- 
rlHtlng  a  broad  pr!n.?lpie  going  beyond  the 
fact  situation  before  It. 

Furthermore,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
CBS  position,  the  Court  of  Aptieals  In  the 
Rosenbloom  cise  based  its  decision  on  the 
fact  that  the  alleeecl  defamatory  statements 
occurred  during  the  broadcast  of  3ate-break- 
:ng  new?  items- 

"Not  only  did  the  broadcasts  under  attack 
concern  subject  matter  of  public  Interest, 
but  of  equal  significance  they  Involved 
broadcasts  of  "hot  news"  Items,  i.e.  sum- 
m-irles  of  the  ".atest  news  given  on  the  hour 
and  the  half  hour  in  reports  ranging  from 
90  seconds  to  10  minutes.  .  The  primary 
value  of  the?e  items  to  the  public  is  In  con- 
veying the  latest  news  as  promotly  as  possi- 
ble so  that  i;  has  the  opportunity  to  be  In- 
formed of  news  Hems  of  possible 'immediate 
ptiblic  concern.  It  is  not  realistic  to  require 
thorough  research  or  verification  of  each  in- 
dividual Item  under  these  conditions.  The 
need  for  Cons-itutioi:al  protection  In  the 
(•ircum.<:tances  i-~  much  more  aoparent  than 
In  the  cases  of  the  so-called  documentaries 
or  feature  stories  where  time  is  available  to 
attempt  to  verify  questionable  material" 
'DO    895-96.) 

In  view  of  the  above  quoted  language.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals recognized  a  significant  distinction  be- 
tween the  so-called  "hard  news"  report  and 
the  news  documentary.  This  distinguishing 
factor  was  noted  with  approval  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Its  affirming  decision  (page 
10,  sUpsheet  opinion).  It  Is  clear  from  this 
that  the  holdings  In  the  Rosenbloom  case  are 
not  atjollcable  to  news  documentaries  such  as 
the  CBS  program  In  question  In  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  both  the  Third  Circuit 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  this  case 
turn  on  the  question  of  what  burden  of  proof 
is  to  be  Imposed  upon  plaintiffs  In  liberal  ac- 
tions. 
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The  case,  therefore,  does  not  assert  any 
blanket  equality  between  broadcasting  and 
newspapers,  although  It  does  recognize  an 
Important  distinction  between  "hot  news" 
items  and  news  documentaries.  One  further 
statement  from  the  Supreme  Court's  hold- 
ing in  Rosenbloom  Is  worthy  of  note  in  view 
of  some  of  the  allegations  raised  In  this 
matter : 

"Calculated  falsehood,  of  course,  falls  out- 
side 'the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  right  of  free 
^eech.* "    (SUpsheet  opinion,   at  23). 

The  Judicial  language,  from  both  the  Red 
Lion  and  the  NBC  cases,  has  been  quoted  at 
length  In  view  of  the  position  taken  in  the 
CBS  brief  which  seeks  to  narrowly  llmdt  the 
scope  of  broadcast  regulation.  Thus.  CBS' 
counsel  describe  their  version  of  permissible 
broadcast  regulation  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"(SJome  government  regulation  is  required 
to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of  frequencies  avail- 
able .  [citing  FCC  regulation  of  spectrum 
use  regarding  aircraft,  police,  and  amateur 
operations,  etc  ].  Courts  have  also  upheld  the 
Commission's  power  to  place  some  limits  on 
the  types  of  programs  that  may  be  employed 
by  new  forms  of  broadcast  service  (such  as 
Pay-TV) ....  In  sum.  these  cases  have  estab- 
lished that  the  First  Amendment  does  not  bar 
the  Federal  Government  from  regulating  ac- 
cess to  the  spectrum,  in  order  to  maximize 
efficient  utilization  and  augment  the  diver- 
sity of  communications  services."  (CBS  brief, 
pp.  10-11.) 

But  this  is  Just  the  type  of  "traffic  police- 
man" theory  of  broadcast  regulation  which 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  in  the  NBC  case 
(1943),  and  again  in  the  Red  Lion  case 
(1969).  It  Ignores  the  very  large  body  of 
case  law  (see  below)  which  upholds  the 
right  of  the  FCC  (and,  by  necessary  infer- 
ence, the  right  of  Congress)  to  treat  the 
broadcaster  as  a  trustee  for  the  public  and  to 
Insist  that  his  programming  be  In  the  public 
interest.  CBS.  therefore.  Is  urging  the  Sub- 
committee to  accept  a  theory  of  broadcast 
regulation  which  has  already  been  twice  re- 
jected by  the  Supreme  Court  and  has  been 
untenable  for  thirty  years. 

In  rejecting  the  broadcasters'  First  Amend- 
ment arguments  in  the  Red  Lion  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  PCC's  traditional 
Fairness  Doctrine  as  enunciated  in  its  1949 
Report  On  Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Li- 
censees.  13  FCC   1246;   25  RR  1901    (1949). 

The  Supreme  Court  described  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  as  imposing  two  types  of  re- 
sponsibility   upon    broadcasters: 

"There  is  a  two-fold  duty  laid  down  by  the 
PCC's  decisions  and  described  by  the  1949 
Report  on  Editorializing  by  Broadcast  Li- 
censes. .. .  The  broadcaster  must  give  ade- 
quate coverage  to  public  issues  [citation 
omitted  1  and  coverage  must  be  fair  in  that  it 
accurately  reflects  the  ooposmg  views  [cita- 
tion omitted]  .  . .  The  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission had  Imposed  these  two  basic  duties 
on  broadcasters  since  the  outset  [citations 
omitted]",   (pp.  377-78.   emphasis  supplied). 

In  its  brief  (p.  12).  CBS  asserts  that  In  the 
Red  Lion  case,  the  Supreme  Court  was  fac- 
ing only  the  narrow  question  of  whether  "the 
Commission  could  in  certain  limited  circum- 
stances create  a  right  to  reply  .  . ."  (CBS  brief, 
p.  12).  The  above  quoted  passages  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  render  completely 
untenable  the  limited  interpretation  which 
CBS  now  wishes  to  place  on  that  case. 
Accepting  such  an  interpretation  would  re- 
quire the  Subcommittee  to  Ignore,  as  CBS 
has  Ignored,  the  following  plain  language 
from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision: 

"The  Fairness  Doctrine  finds  specific  recog- 
nition In  statutory  form,  is  in  part  modeled 
on  explicit  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
political  candidates,  and  is  approvingly  re- 
flected in  leglsltalve  history.  In  1959  the 
Congress  amended  the  statutory  require- 
ments of  Section  315  that  equal  time  be  ac- 
corded   each    political    candidate    to    accept 
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certain  »pp««nmce«  on  news  programs,  but 
added  that  this  constituted  no  exception 
from  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them 
under  this  Act  to  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  to  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  vieuis  on  is- 
sues of  public  importance."  .  .  .  Tills  lan- 
guage makes  It  very  plain  that  Congress  In 
1959,  announced  that  the  phrase  'public  In- 
tereaf  which  had  been  In  the  Act  since  1927, 
Imposed  a  duty  on  broadcasters  to  discuss 
both  sides  of  controversial  public  Issues.  In 
other  words,  the  Amendment  vindicated  the 
PCC's  general  view  that  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine Inhered  In  the  public  interest  stand- 
ard."  (p.  380;  emphasis  In  original.) 

Such  passages  make  It  clear  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  recognized  the  statutory  valid- 
ity of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  Itself. 

The  FCC's  1949  Editorializing  Report, 
supra.  Is  the  Commission's  definitive  state- 
ment on  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  That  rep>ort 
recognized  the  inherent  power  granted  to 
the  broadcaster  to  Influence  and.  If  he  so 
desired,  propagandize  the  electorate.  This 
great  power  arises,  not  by  virtue  of  any  rhe- 
torical talents  possessed  by  the  broculcaster. 
or  the  righteousness  of  his  causes,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  extremely  powerful  means  of 
mass  communications  which  Is  entrusted  to 
him  and  necessarily  withheld  from  others. 
As  a  result  of  this  government-enforced 
monopoly,  the  broadcasters  have  been  aptly 
described  as  "those  who  sit  astride  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  general 
public."  (Red  Lion,  supra,  at  p.  401.  note 
28.) 

The  Editorializing  Report  also  recognized 
that  with  such  great  power  comes  great 
responsibility: 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  licensee's  authority  to 
deitermlne  the  specific  programs  to  be  broad- 
cast over  his  station  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity, not  available  to  other  persons,  to  Insure 
that  his  personal  viewpoint  on  any  partic- 
ular Issue  Is  presented  in  bis  station's 
broadcasts,  whether  or  not  these  views  are 
expressly  identified  with  the  licensee.  And. 
in  the  absence  of  governmental  restraint,  he 
would,  if  he  so  choee,  be  able  to  utilize  his 
position  as  a  broadcast  licensee  to  weight  the 
scales  in  line  with  his  personal  views,  or 
even  directly  or  indirectly  to  propagandl2:e 
in  behalf  of  his  particular  philosophy  or 
views  on  the  various  public  issues  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  contrary  opinions."  (25  RR 
1908  ) 


"It  must  b«  recognized,  however,  that  the 
licensee's  opportunity  to  express  his  own 
views  as  part  of  a  general  presentation  of 
varying  opinions  on  partlculsir  controversial 
Issues,  does  not  justify  or  empower  any  li- 
censee to  exercise  his  authority  over  the 
selection  of  program  material  to  distort  or 
suppress  the  basic  factual  information  upon 
which  any  truly  fair  and  free  discussion  of 
public  issues  must  necessarily  depend  ...  A 
licensee  would  be  abusing  his  position  as 
a  public  trustee  of  these  important  means 
of  mass  communication  were  he  to  with- 
hold from  expression  over  his  facilities  rele- 
vant news  or  facts  concerning  a  controversy 
or  to  slant  or  distort  the  presentation  of 
such  news.  No  discussion  of  the  issue  in- 
volved in  any  controversy  can  be  fair  or  in 
the  public  interest  where  such  discussion 
must  take  place  In  a  climate  of  false  or  mis- 
lecMiing  information  concerning  the  txaslc 
facts  of  the  controversy."  (20  RR  1910:  em- 
phasis supplied.) 

As  will  be  seen  below,  this  concern  with 
distortion  and  resultant  deception  of  the 
public,  has  already  gjiven  rise  to  a  number 
of  statutory  and  regulatory  provisions  of 
unquestioned  constitutionality. 

The  above-quoted  language  from  the  Edi- 
torializing Report  points  up  another  impor- 
tant aspect  of  broadcast  regulation.  The 
broadcaster — unlike     the     newspaper     pub- 
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Usher — Is  held  to  be  a  fiduciary  or  trustee 
to   the  public. 

Interpreting  the  NBC  case.  In  Mclntire  v 
Penn  Broadcasting  Co.,  151  P.2d  597  (3d  dr.. 
19451,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  stated: 

"It  Is  plain  .  .  .  that  a  radio  broadcasting 
station  must  operate  in  the  public  interest 
and  must  be  considered  a  "trustee"  for  the 
public."  (p.  599.) 

Similarly,  In  the  Red  Lion  case,  supra,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated  that  "It  does  not  vio- 
late the  First  Amendment  to  treat  licensees 
given  the  privilege  of  using  scarce  radio  fre- 
quencies as  proxies  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity. .  .  ."   (395  U.S.  367.  at  394.) 

The  case  of  Office  of  Communication  of 
United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC  has  twice 
been  before  the  V£.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  On  both 
occasions,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Burger,  since 
elevated  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  strongly  affirmed  the  above  con- 
cept of  the  broadcaster's  status  as  fiduciary 
to  the  public.  In  the  first  proceeding  (359 
F.2d  994  (1966),  Justice  Burger  stated: 

"The  argument  that  a  broadcaster  Is  not 
a  public  utility  is  beside  the  point.  True 
it  Is  not  a  public  utility  In  the  same  sense 
as  strictly  regulated  common  carriers  or 
purveyors  of  power,  but  neither  is  it  a  purely 
private  enterprise  like  a  newspaper  or  an 
automobile  agency.  A  broadcaster  has  much 
in  common  with  a  newspaper  publisher,  but 
he  Is  not  in  the  same  category  in  terms  of 
public  obligations  Imposed  by  law.  A  broad- 
caster seeks  and  is  granted  the  free  and  ex- 
clusive use  of  a  limited  and  valuable  part 
of  the  public  domain:  when  he  accepts  that 
franchise  it  is  burdened  by  enforceable  pub- 
lic obligations.  A  newspaper  can  be  operated 
at  the  whim  or  caprice  of  Its  owners:  a 
broadcast  station  cannot.  After  nearly  five 
decades  of  operation  the  broadcast  Industry 
does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  simple 
fact  that  a  broadcast  license  is  a  public  trust 
subject  to  termination  for  breach  of  duty." 
(p.  1003.) 

Again,  in  the  second  proceeding  (425  P.2d 
543   (1969))    similar  language  appears: 

"The  infinite  potential  of  broadcasting  to 
influence  American  life  renders  somewhat 
irrelevant  the  semantics  of  whether  broad- 
casting is  or  Is  not  to  be  described  as  a  pub- 
lic utility.  By  whatever  name  or  classifica- 
tion, broadcasters  are  temporary  permit- 
tees— fiduciaries — of  a  great  public  resource 
and  they  must  meet  the  highest  standards 
which  are  embraced  in  the  public  Interest 
concept.  The  Fairness  Etoctrlne  plays  a  very 
large  role  in  assuring  that  the  public  re- 
source granted  to  licensees  at  no  cost  will 
be  used  in  the  public  Interest."  ip  584.) 

In  his  1966  decision.  Justice  Burger  quoted 
with  approval  from  a  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. FCC,  Television  Netu-orh  Program 
Procurement  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  281.  88th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.   (1963)  )  : 

"Under  our  system,  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  dominant.  .  .  .  Hence,  individual 
citizens  and  the  communities  they  compose 
owe  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  peers  to 
take  an  active  Interest  In  the  scope  and  qual- 
ity of  the  television  service  which  station.s 
and  networks  provide  and  which,  undoubt- 
edly, has  a  vast  Impact  on  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children.  Nor  need  the 
public  feel  that  In  taking  a  hand  In  broad- 
casting they  are  unduly  interfering  in  the 
private  business  affairs  of  others.  On  the 
contrary,  their  interest  in  television  pro- 
gramming is  direct  and  their  responsibilities 
important.  They  are  the  owners  of  the  chan- 
nels of  television — indeed  of  all  broadcast- 
ing."  (p.  20  t 

In  this  connection,  it  is  relevant  to  note 
the  1963  statement  of  Mr.  Robert  Sarnoff  of 
NBC  that  the  total  Investment  In  television 
by  American  viewers  was  then  40  billion 
dollars,   a   figure    perhaps   twenty   times   as 
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large  as  the  total  Investment  of  broadcasters. 
( FCC,  Television  Network  Program  Procure- 
ment, H.R.  Rep.  No.  281.  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
at  page  57.  Cited  in  Office  of  Communica- 
tion of  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC,  359 
F    2d  994,  1002   (note  17).) 

Thus  far,  this  section  has  reviewed  the 
general  outlines  of  broadcast  regulation  as 
It  has  been  defined  by  the  courts.  From  this 
review.  It  Is  clear  that: 

1.  The  First  Amendment  right  to  broadcast 
is  not  comparable  to  "the  right  of  every  in- 
dividual to  speak,  write,  or  publish."  (Red 
Lion;  NBC:  supra.)  A  broadcaster  Is  not 
a  "purely  private  enterprise,  like  a  news- 
paper:" he  Is  "not  In  the  same  category"  as 
a  newspaper  publisher  In  terms  of  public 
obligations  Imposed  by  law.  (Church  of 
Christ,  supra) . 

2.  The  First  Amendment  does  not  prohibit 
broadcast  regulation  concerning  the  content 
of  programming.  Such  permissible  regulation 
Includes  the  Fairness  Doctrine  which  is 
specifically  concerned  with  the  coverage  of 
controversial  issues  of  public  Importance  and 
requires  that  "coverage  must  be  fair  In  that 
it  accurately  refiects  the  opposing  views." 
{Red  Lion:  FCC  Editorializing  Report, 
supra.) 

3.  Broadcasters  are  "proxies"  or  "fidu- 
ciaries" for  the  public  (Red  Lion,  Church  of 
Christ,  Mclntire.  supra) . 

The  matter  presently  under  Inquiry  by 
the  Subcommittee  has  to  do  with  deception — 
which  may  or  may  not  involve  actual  fraud — 
of  the  public.  As  the  following  additional 
discussion  win  demonstrate,  the  prevention 
of  deception  and  fraud  has  always  been  held 
to  be  a  proper  concern  In  the  regulation  of 
broadcasting.  This  concern  Is  expressed  In 
statute  and  In  FCC  regulations  and  rulings. 
Legislative  concern  with  respect  to  possible 
deception  being  practiced  upon  the  listen- 
ing and  viewing  public  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  fiduciary  duty  which  the  broad- 
caster Is  held  to  owe  to  the  public.  The  fol- 
lowing features  of  present  law  and  regulation 
are  illustrative  of  various  aspects  of  possi- 
ble deception. 

With  respect  to  deceptive  advertising, 
broadcasters  are,  of  course,  bound  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  (15  use.  sec.  45.  52)  which  pro- 
hibits deceptive  trade  practices.  Including 
the  dissemination  of  false  and  misleading 
advertising  in  commerce.  But  the  FCC  has 
enunciated  a  special  standard  of  care  as 
applying  to  broadcasters  (Liaison  Between 
FCC  and  PTC  Relating  to  False  and  Mislead- 
ing Radio  and  TV  Advertising.  22  FCC  1572 
(1957)  The  FCC  noted  that  the  continued 
broadcast  of  advertising  found  to  be  decep- 
tive by  the  FTC  would  raise  "serious  ques- 
tions" as  to  whether  a  station  was  operat- 
ing in  the  public  interest.  But  the  FCC  also 
indicated  that  the  licensee  should  exercise 
his  own  initiative  to  make  sure  that  his 
listeners  and  viewers  swe  not  subjected  to 
such  decep;lve  messages: 

"[Llicensees  should  not  rely  solely  on  the 
action  or  Inaction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, nor  should  they  suspend  their  own 
continuing  efforts  In  determining  the  suita- 
bility of  advertising  material  to  be  broadcast 
over  their  facilities.  Thus,  advertising  similar 
to  that  found  to  have  been  deceptive  should 
raise  questions  on  the  part  of  the  broadceist 
stations  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  ma- 
terial." 

During  the  late  50s,  the  public  w^as  sub- 
jected to  programming  which  purported  to 
present  bona  fide  contests  of  Intellectual 
skill,  the  so-called  "quiz  shows."  The  pub- 
lic's Interest  in  these  programs  was  engen- 
dered by  the  high  st.^kes  involved  and  the 
representation  that  the  contests  were  au- 
thentic. When  It  appeared  that  these  pro- 
grams were  not  as  they  were  being  repre- 
sented to  the  public,  the  Legislative  Over- 
sight Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,    investigated    the    matter.    Thla 


investigation  resulted  In  the  enactment  of 
Section  509  of  the  Communications  Act  pro- 
hibiting fraud  and  deception  in  the  preeen- 
tatlon  of  such  programs. 

This  same  concern  with  possible  decep- 
tion to  the  public  is  reflected  In  the  PCC"s 
regulation  governing  mechanical  reproduc- 
tions (47  CPU.  73.118.  73.288.  73.653)  : 

"(a)  No  mechanically  reproduced  program, 
whether  visual  or  aural,  consisting  of  a 
speech,  news  events,  news  commentator, 
forum,  panel  discussion,  or  special  event 
In  which  the  element  of  time  la  of  special 
significance,  or  any  other  program  in  which 
the  element  of  time  Is  of  sfwclal  significance 
and  presentation  of  which  would  create, 
either  Intentionally  or  otherwise,  the  Impres- 
sion or  belief  on  the  part  of  the  listening  au- 
dience that  the  event  or  program  being 
broadcast  Is  in  fact  occurring  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  broadcast,  shall  be  broadcast 
without  an  appropriate  announcement  being 
made." 

In  enacting  Sections  317  and  508  of  the 
Communications  Act.  the  Congress  required 
that  the  public  be  Informed  whenever  a  li- 
censee or  his  employee  receives  anything  of 
value  in  conneotlon  with  the  broadcast  of 
any  matter.  Section  317(a)  (1)  reads  in  part: 
"All  matter  broadcast  by  any  radio  station 
for  which  all  money,  service  or  other  valuable 
consideration  Is  directly  or  indirectly  paid, 
or  promised  to  or  charged  or  accepted  by, 
the  station  so  broadcasting,  from  any  per- 
son, shall,  at  the  time  the  same  Is  so  broad- 
cast, be  announced  as  paid  for  or  furnished, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  such  person." 

The  underlying  rationale  behind  this 
enactment  Is  that  the  public  has  a  legitimate 
interest  In  knowing  the  relevant  circum- 
stances under  which  material  Is  broadcast. 
The  FCC  described  this  legislative  concern 
in  the  following  language  (  "ApplicabUlty  of 
Sponsorship  Identification  Rules,"  Public 
Notice  dated  March  6.  1963) . 

"With  the  development  of  broadcast  serv- 
ice along  private  commercial  lines  meaning- 
ful government  regulation  of  the  various 
broadcast  media  has  from  an  early  date 
embraced  the  principle  that  listeners  are  en- 
titled to  know  by  whom  they  are  being  per- 
suaded. Thus,  as  far  back  as  the  Radio  Act 
of  1927  and  continuing  with  section  317  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  there  has 
been  an  unvarying  requirement  that  all 
matter  broadcast  by  any  station  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  is  to  be  announced  as 
paid  for  or  furnished,  and  by  whom." 

The  FCC  also  requires  that  an  announce- 
ment be  made  If  any  outside  assistance  Is 
afforded  In  connection  with  either  a  political 
program  or  one  involving  the  discussion  of 
controversial  issues  of  public  Importance. 
(47   C.F.R.   73.119;    73.289;    73.654.) 

In  ita  present  inquiry,  the  Subcommittee 
Is  concerned,  among  other  things,  with  al- 
legations regarding  deceptive  editing  tech- 
niques which  effectually  result  in  material 
misrepresentations  being  made  to  the  public 
by  the  broadcaster.  In  the  Metromedia  case 
(14  FCC  2d  194  (1968)),  the  Commission 
found  that  a  broadcast  had  incorporated  a 
distorted  tape  of  an  Interview  between  for- 
mer White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  and  John  P.  Roche,  sptecial  assist- 
ant to  President  Johnson.  The  distortion 
consisted  of  Inserting  a  question  out  of  its 
original  sequence,  thus  creating  a  deceptive 
impression.  Specifically,  a  question  from  the 
studio  audience  which  was  actually  asked 
after  Mr.  Roche  had  left  the  studio  was  In- 
serted Into  the  portion  during  which  Mr. 
Roche  was  present.  This  editing  technique 
created  the  Impression  that  Mr.  Roche  cotUd 
find  no  answer  to  the  question.  The  Com- 
mission reprimanded  the  broadcaster  despite 
his  assertion  that  the  editing  manipulation 
was  done  without  his  knowledge  by  the  pro- 
gram producer.  The  FCC  stated: 

"In   circumstances  such  as  these,   the  li- 
censee has  responsibility  for  exercising  rea- 
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sonable  diligence  to  prevent  the  broadcast 
of  false  or  misleading  material.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  Canaan  Productions  (the  actual 
producer  of  the  program)  concedes  that  It 
was  concerned  with  establishing  "the  iden- 
tity and  personality"  of  Mr.  Salinger  rather 
than  with  presenting  a  true  picture  to  the 
public  of  what  actually  took  place  during 
the  discussion  of  an  important  public  issue. 

.  .  lYJou  seem  to  have  made  no  effort 
either  to  give  your  employees  responaiWlltj 
for  passing  upon  the  content  of  the  program 
during  its  production  or  to  acquaint  your- 
self with  the  manner  in  which  the  video  tape 
was  later  edited.  The  result  was  that  an  in- 
dependent producer  was  able  to  engage  in 
deliberate  distortion,  for  private  reasons,  of 
what  purported  to  be  an  uninterrupted  dis- 
cussion ...  of  Important  public  Issues. 

"The  Commission  does  not  regard  your 
actions  here  as  measuring  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  responslbUlty  It  expects  of  Its  li- 
censees. This  matter  wUl  be  considered  fur- 
ther In  connection  with  the  next  application 
for  renewal  of  license  of  Station  WTTO-TV." 

It  Is  not  clear  what  significance  the  Com- 
mission was  placing  on  the  factor  of  "delib- 
erate dlstorUon."  It  U  clear  that  the  injury 
to  the  public  would  be  the  same  regardless 
of  the  moUvatlon  which  resulted  In  the 
distortion  to  which  the  FCC  objected. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  this  decision  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  adhered  to  by  the  Commission 
In  Its  treatment  of  the  CBS  "Pentagon"  doc- 
umentary. The  Afefromcdia  case,  however, 
with  its  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
deceptive  editing  techniques  to  distort  "what 
purported  to  be  an  uninterrupted  discus- 
sion ...  of  Important  public  issues,"  is  In 
accord  with  the  judicial  decisions  passing  on 
the  public  Interest  standard  Imposed  on  pro- 
gramming. Insofar  ats  the  Commission  may 
have  departed  from  the  principle  of  the 
Metromedia  case  is  in  the  "Pentagon"  mat- 
ter, it  is  believed  to  be  in  error.  Further 
discussion  of  the  FCC's  possibly  changing 
philosophy  in  this  regard  would  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  memorandum. 

Further  discussion  on  the  legal  authority 
of  the  FCC  and  the  FTC,  under  then  existing 
law.  to  prohibit  deceptive  broadcasting  prac- 
tices wUl  be  found  in  the  Report  to  the 
President  by  the  Attorney  General  on  I>e- 
ceptlve  Practices  in  Broadcasting  Media, 
dated  December  30,  1959  (19  RR  1901).  That 
report  concluded  that  the  FCC  had  adequate 
authority  to  regulate  In  the  area  of  deceptive 
programming  practices: 

"It  is  true  that  the  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  censorship  and  the  First  Amend- 
ment delineate  the  outer  limits  of  the  Com- 
mission's powers.  Yet,  within  those  limits 
considerable  scope  is  left  for  effective  regula- 
tory action.  This  would  certainly  be  so  with 
respect  to  deceptive  practices  as  opposed  to 
problems  of  taste. 

■"Although  the  Issue  has  never  been 
squarely  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  every  case  in  which  the  question  has  been 
presented,  the  courts  have  upheld  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  concern  itself  with  a 
licensee's  program  policies  and  practices.  No 
action  by  the  Commission  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  court  to  constitute  censorship 
or  to  violate  constitutional  protections  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  (pp  30- 
31). 

The  Attorney  Generals  "Deceptive  Prac- 
tices"" report  also  affirmed  the  status  of  the 
broadcaster  as  a  fiduciary  of  the  public: 

"Broadcast  licensees  have  had  conferred 
upon  them  a  highly  valuable  privilege.  In  re- 
turn, each  such  licensee  Is  expected  to  oper- 
ate as  a  "trustee  for  the  public  "  ""   (p.  43). 

See  also  the  memorandum  to  the  FCC 
dated  September  2,  1969.  by  Henry  Geller, 
Esq.  General  Counsel  (reprinted  at  20  RR 
2d  at  p.  381.)  The  memorandum  concluded 
that  the  Red  Lion  case,  supra,  constitutes 
a  landmark  decision,  setting  at  rest  the  long- 
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continuing  controversy  as  to  the  Commis- 
slons  authority  to  "interest"  Itself  In  general 
program  format  and  the  kinds  of  programs 
broadcast  by  licensees." 

As  already  pointed  out  In  this  memoran- 
dum, all  authority  pertaining  to  the  preroga- 
tives and  powers  of  the  FCC  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  Congress. 

This  section  has  reviewed  a  number  of 
judicial  decisions,  legislative  enactments, 
agency  regulations  and  rulings,  and  official 
reports.  They  overwhelmingly  demonstrate 
that  the  legislative  concerns  enumerated  by 
the  Chairman  In  his  April  20  statement  fall 
well  within  the  proper  scope  of  a  Congres- 
sional Inquiry. 

"The  CBS  assertion  to  the  effect  that  Its 
operations  are  the  equivalent  of  thoee  of  a 
newspapter  Is  clearly  erroneous  in  view  of  the 
express  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  (Red 
Lion  and  NBC  cases,  supra)  to  the  contrary. 
Accepting  the  CBS  contenUon  that  Its  broad- 
casting practices  must  remain  immune  from 
Congressional  Inquiry  would  clearly  violate 
the  ""public  trustee'"  status  which  the  courts 
have  uniformly  enunciated  as  pertaining  to 
broadcasting.  If  the  public,  acting  through 
Its  elected  representatives,  cannot  inquire 
Into  the  manner  In  which  the  broadcasting 
Industry  Is  fulfilling  its  public  tmst,  then 
licensees  are  In  the  legally  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  being  trustees  who  are  responsible  to 
no  one.  Having  been  given  ""a  highly  valuable 
privilege""  ("Deceptive  Practices""  report, 
supra)  the  broadcaster  cannot  be  beard  to 
Insist  that  his  affairs  must  thereafter  be 
screened  from  public  scrutiny  ( or,  as  the  CBS 
brief  would  have  It,  "legislative  surveil- 
lance"') . 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
instances  wherein  a  Congressional  subpoena 
addressed  to  a  broadcaster  would  be  Im- 
proper. In  the  present  case,  however,  the 
clear  legislative  concern  is  with  practices 
which  rearrange  and  manipulate  events 
which  are  then  presented  to  the  public  as 
genuine.  This,  as  the  above  authority  demon- 
strates, Is  a  legitimate  matter  for  public,  and 
therefore.  Congressional,  concern. 

In  this  proceeding  It  is  "the  nature  of  the 
programs"'  and  not  "the  nature  of  the  views 
of  a  broadcaster"  which  is  under  considera- 
tion. (See  Johnson  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  F.C.C., 
175  F.  2d.  351.  359  (DC.  Clr.  1949);  AUen  B. 
Dumont  Laboratories  v.  Carroll.  184  P.  2d  153. 
156  (3d  Clr.  1950),  cert,  den'  340  U.S.  929 
(1951);  while  recognizing  that  section  326 
of  the  Communications  Act  prohibits  FCC 
censorship,  the  Court  stated:  "The  Act  itself 
demonstrates  that  Congress  was  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  nature  of  the  programs 
broadcast  as  affecting  the  public  good."") 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  it  Is  concluded 
that  the  legislative  concerns  enunciated  by 
the  Chairman  in  his  April  20  statement  are 
valid  and  legitimate  matters  for  Congres- 
sional Inquiry,  and  would  be  so  held  in  a 
court  of  law. 

C.  The  free  press  guarantees  embodied  in 
the  first  amendment 

Fw  purposes  of  this  argument  It  will  be 
conceded  that  televised  news  broadcasts  are 
Included  within  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tections guaranteed  to  the  ""Prew.""  It  will 
also  be  conceded  that  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  is  Included  within  the  lawmaking 
process. 

1.  The  First  Amendment  Right  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  is  derived  from  and  conditioned 
upon  the  Public  Interest  and  Necessity  for 
Preserving  the  Right  of  Free  Speech. 

The  First  Amendment,  which  is  the  first 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  provides  In  part: 

"'Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  ."" 

Insofar  as  the  press  Is  an  Institution  apart 
from  individual  members  of  the  reporting 
profession  it  is  simply  a  business  enterprise 
(C/.  Associated  Press  v.  U.S.,  326  VS.  1 
(1945) ).  The  Bill  of  Rights  derives  its  justi- 
fication and  yitality  out  of  the  inherent  and 
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nsturml  rlgbta  of  tbe  people,  not  out  of  the 
rtgbta  of  any  b\ulnees  enterprlBe.  The  restric- 
tion upon  governmental  Interference  through 
the  lawmaking  proceaa  with  tbe  ability  of 
the  press  to  seek  out  information  and  to  pub- 
llab  that  information  Is  intended  to  Insure 
tbe  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  Freedom  of 
speech  demands  tbe  ability  not  only  to  speak 
but  also  tbe  ability  to  hear  and  to  be  heard. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
In  National  Broadcasting  Company  v.  D.S.. 
47  P.  Supp.  B40  (SX>.N.T.  1943).  In  sanction- 
ing tbe  regulations  of  the  FCC  pertaining  to 
Chain  Broctdcastlng  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve tbe  freedom  of  speech  of  the  listener. 
Judge  Hand  obeerved. 

'"Hie  Interests  which  the  regulations  seek 
to  protect  are  the  very  Interests  which  the 
First  Amendment  Itself  protects,  I.e.,  tbe  in- 
terests, first,  of  the  "listeners,"  next  of  any 
licensees  who  may  prefer  to  be  freer  of  tbe 
"networks"  than  they  are,  and  last,  of  any 
future  competing  "networks."  Whether  or 
not  the  conflict  between  these  interests  and 
those  of  the  "networks"  and  their  "afBliatea" 
has  been  properly  composed,  no  question  of 
free  speech  can  arise.  (At  946) 

Thereafter,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  afllrm- 
tng.  the  decision  of  Judge  Hand,  pointed 
out: 

"Freedom  of  utterance  is  abridged  to  many 
who  wish  to  use  tbe  limited  facilities  of 
radio.  Onlike  other  modes  of  expression, 
radio  Inherently  is  not  available  to  all  That 
is  its  unique  characteristic,  and  that  is  why. 
unlike  other  modes  of  expression,  it  Is  sub- 
ject to  governmental  regulation.  Because  it 
cannot  be  used  by  all.  some  who  wish  to  use 
it  must  be  denied  .  .  .  The  right  of  free 
speech  does  not  include,  however,  the  right 
to  use  the  facilities  of  radio  without  a 
license.  The  licensing  system  established  by 
Congress  in  the  Communlcationa  Act  of  1934 
was  a  proper  exercise  of  its  power  over  com- 
merce. The  standard  provided  for  the  licens- 
ing of  stations  was  the  "public  interest,  con- 
venience, or  necessity."  Denial  of  a  station 
license  on  that  ground,  If  valid  under  the 
Act.  is  not  a  denial  of  free  speech."  (319  U.S. 
at  226-27). 

Without  the  guarantee  of  a  forum  to 
transmit  free  speech  any  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  free  speech  itself  would  be 
futile.  Thus,  the  right  of  the  press,  as  an  In- 
stitution, to  be  free  from  governmental  in- 
terference is  derived  from  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  free  speech  The  press  is  free  so 
that: 

a.  the  p>eople  may  find  access  to  a  forum 
of  the  expression  of  ideas,  political  and 
otherwise;  and 

b.  the  people  may  find  access  to  the  ixn- 
restrained  expressions  of  others. 
deTocquevllle  echoed  tbls  idea  when  he  ob- 
served "the  sovereignty  of  the  t>eople  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  may  therefore  be  re- 
gardec:  as  correlative."  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, Vol.   1,  p.   190   (Vintage  ed    1945) 

The  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  restraints 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  when  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  freedom  comes  Into  conflict 
with  other  essential  elements  of  the  public 
interest  Is  well  established.  The  antitrust 
laws  have  consistently  been  determined  to  be 
a  permissible  restraint  upon  the  press.  Thus, 
in  Aasociated  Press  v.  United  States,  326  U.S. 
1  (1945).  the  Supreme  Court,  In  affirming 
that  "trade  in  news  carried  on  among  the 
states  Is  .  .  .  Interstate  commerce,"  sustained 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Aasociated  Press  from 
engaging  In  practices  In  restraint  of  trade 
In  rejecting  the  Association's  argument  of 
First  Amendment  protection,  the  court  con- 
cluded : 

"It  would  be  strange  Indeed,  ...  If  tbe 
grave  concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
prompted  adoption  of  the  First  Amendment 
should  be  read  as  a  command  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  without  power  to  protect  that 
freedom.  The  First  Amendment,  far  from  pro- 
viding an  argument  against  application  of 
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tbe  Sherman  Act,  here  provides  powerful  rea- 
sons to  the  contrary.  That  Amendment  rests 
on  tbe  assumption  that  tbe  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  information  frcsn  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  Is  essential  to  tbe 
welfare  of  the  public,  that  a  free  press  Is  a 
condition  of  a  free  society.  Surely  a  command 
that  the  government  Itself  shall  not  impede 
the  free  flow  of  Ideas  does  not  afford  non- 
governmental combinations  a  refuge  if  they 
impose  restraints  upon  the  constitutionally 
guaranteed  freedom.  Freedom  to  publish 
means  freedom  tot  all  and  not  for  sofne.  .  .  . 
Freedom  of  the  press  from  governmental  In- 
terference under  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  sanction  repression  of  that  freedom  by 
private  interests.  The  First  Amendment  af- 
fords not  the  slightest  support  for  the  con- 
tention that  a  combination  to  restrain  trade 
In  news  and  views  has  any  con.stltutlonal  im- 
munity." (At  20) 

See  also.  United  States  v.  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  346  U.S.  594  (1963)  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court,  although  not  finding  a 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  did  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  reach  its  decision  In 
Lorain  Journal  Co.  v.  United  States,  342  U.S. 
143  (1951).  a  newspaper  was  prohibited  un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  from  refusing  to  publish 
the  advertisements  of  any  subscriber  adver- 
tising on  a  competing  radio  station. 

Similarly,  tbe  application  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  a  press  association 
has  been  determined  not  to  contravene  the 
Plrst  Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  Associated  Press  v.  N.L.R.B  301 
US  103  (1937). 

The  Federal  mall  fraud  statutes  have  been 
upheld  as  a  Constitutional  limitation  on  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  In  Donaldson  v.  Read 
Magazine.  Inc  .  333  US.  178  (1948)  the  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  right  of  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  regulate  advert'slng  by 
restricting  the  receipt  and  dissemination  of 
fraudulent  imall  by  a  magazine  publisher 
In  reaching  its  conclusion,  the  court  pointed 
out  that : 

"A  contention  cannot  be  seriously  consid- 
ered which  a.ssumps  that  freedom  of  the 
press  Includes  a  right  to  raise  money  to  pro- 
mote circulation  by  deception  of  the  pub- 
lic." (At  192) 

Similarly,  the  obscenity  cases,  while  they 
can  probably  only  be  considered  as  sui  gen- 
eris, have  permitted  restrlctlona  on  publica- 
tion In  the  face  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Gimburg  v.  U.S.  383  U.S.  463  ( 1966) . 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  has 
been  Judicially  sustained  as  against  a  claimed 
privilege  of  Plrst  Amendment  protections. 
For  example,  It  has  been  held  that  regulation 
of  false  advertising  does  not  as  such  consti- 
tute an  unconstitutional  restraint  on  the 
expressions  of  opinions  by  sellers  as  to  the 
market  worth  of  their  products  and  that 
wha-ever  slight  impairment  of  speech  may  be 
Involved  Is  far  outweighed  In  importance  by 
the  need  to  protect  the  public  from  decep- 
tion. Regina  Corp.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commi.i- 
sion.  322  P.2d  765.  770  (3d  Clr.  1963);  E.  F. 
Dreic  and  Co  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
235  F.  2d  735  (2d  Clr.  1956).  cert,  denied  352 
U.S.  969  (1957).  As  the  Second  Circuit  ob- 
served In  Drew. 

"We  think  it  sufficient  to  state  that  Con- 
gress can  prohibit  or  control  misleading  ad- 
vertising under  the  postal  fraud  statutes  .  .  . 
or  under  Its  conunerce  power  .  .  .  without 
deprivation  of  FMrst  Amendment  rights.  There 
is  no  constitutional  right  to  dlasenUnate  false 
or  misleading  advertisements."  lAt  740 1 

In  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940 
Congress  required  registration  of  Investment 
advisers  and  the  full  disclosure  of  certain 
fraudulent  and  manipulative  practices.  The 
essential  purpose  of  that  legislation  "Is  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  frauds  and  mis- 
representations of  unscrupulous  tipsters  and 
touts  and  to  safeguard  the  honest  investment 
adviser  against  the  stigma  of  the  activities 
of  these  Individuals  by   making  fraudulent 
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practices  by  Investment  advisers  unlawful." 
(H.R.  Rep.  No.  2639,  76th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  28 
( 1940) ) .  Bona  fide  newspapers  were  exempted 
from  the  Act  but  not  books  or  other  publi- 
cations not  "of  general  and  regular  circu- 
lation. "  The  constitutionality  of  this  provi- 
sion as  against  a  claim  of  First  Amendment 
protection  was  established  In  SEC  v.  Capital 
Gains  Bureau,  376  U.S.  180  (19«3).  There- 
after, in  SEC  V.  Wall  Street  Transcript  Corpo- 
ration, 422  F.  2d  1371  (1970),  the  defendant 
refused  to  comply  with  an  investigative  sub- 
poena Issued  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act.  In  opposing  the  subpoena,  the 
Transcript  contended  that  any  investigation 
would  chill  Its  exercise  of  constitutionally 
protected  rights  of  expression  and  that  any 
probe,  which  might  seek  some  of  its  most 
confidential  operating  information,  would 
both  deter  Its  own  editorial  criticism  of  the 
Commission  and  Initlmldate  its  subscribers 
and  sources  of  Information.  In  rejecting  this 
argument,  the  Court  observed  that: 

"The  Investment  Advisers  Act  does  not  on 
Its  face  abridge  freedom  of  the  press  simply 
because  it  may  be  applied  to  publications 
which  are  classified  formally  as  part  of  the 
•press"   (At  1373). 

Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself,  in  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts.  388  U.S.  130 
(1967),  was  confronted  vrtth  the  problem  of 
balancing  society's  "pervasive  and  strong  in- 
terest In  preventing  and  redressing  attack 
upon  reputation"  against  society's  Interest 
in  a  free  press  which  "would  advance  truth, 
science,  morality,  and  arts  in  general  as  well 
as  responsible  government."  In  concluding 
that  the  First  Amendment  protection  of  the 
Press  Is  not  absolute,  the  Court  observed: 

"The  fact  that  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion and  opinion  on  questions  of  public  con- 
cern Is  ordinarily  a  legitimate  protected  and 
Indeed  cherished  activity  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  one  may  in  all  respects  carry 
on  that  activity  exempt  from  sanctions  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  others.  A  business  Is  not  Immune  from 
regulation  because  It  is  an  agency  of  the 
press.  The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  no 
special  Immunity  from  the  application  of 
general  laws.  He  has  no  special  privilege  to 
invade  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others 
Federal  Securltiee  regulation,  mall  fraud  stat- 
utes, and  common-law  actions  for  deceit  and 
misrepresentation  are  only  some  examples  of 
our  understanding  that  the  right  to  commu- 
nicate Information  of  public  Interest  is  not 
'unconditional.'"  (At  160) 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  there  can 
be  no  honest  discussion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  without  relating  the  exercise  of 
that  freedom  to  the  exercise  of  free  speech. 
Persons  who  are  presented  on  the  television 
medium  have  the  right  to  the  publication  of 
their  speech,  if  not  in  forma  intacta,  at  least 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  their  original 
expression.  Those  persons  appearing  on  tele- 
vision news  programs  have  the  right  to  the 
accurate  publication  of  their  speech  and  the 
viewers  have  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  publication  Those  speakers 
whose  comments  and  observations  are  ma- 
terially altered  by  technological  device  have 
been  denied  their  right  of  free  speech.  Ironi- 
cally, a  governmental  refusal  to  challenge 
such  a  denial  of  free  speech  In  a  regulated 
medium  becomes  governmental  action  and 
this  action  is.  therefore,  a  governmental  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  free  speech. 

2.  Techniques  of  Electronic  Manipulation 
Have  Been  Developed  which  Facilitate  the 
Presentation  of  Artificially  Created  Scenes  as 
Objectively  Observed  Facts. 

To  the  viewer,  his  observation  of  an  event 
recorded  by  a  camera  strongly  Implies  that 
the  event  being  viewed  occurred  as  recorded 
Simply  stated,  "seeing  is  believing."  The 
viewer's  unfamiliarity  with  the  highly  so- 
phisticated techniques  available  to  the  tele- 
vised medium  places  him  at  a  serious  disad- 
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vantage  when  analyzing  that  which  he  be- 
lieves he  is  seeing.  The  visual  capture  of  an 
event  by  a  camera  implies  the  elimination 
of  that  editorial  process  so  obviously  part  of 
the  process  of  recording  events  in  the  printed 
medium.  The  viewer  reasonably  expects  that 
the  visual  recording  of  an  event  Is  a  means 
of  preserving  for  History's  sake  that  event  as 
It  occurred.  Thus,  the  viewer  Is  reluctant  to 
accord  the  same  critical  analysis  to  the  visual 
reenactment  of  an  event  that  be  accords  to 
the  printed  word. 

Splicing  of  film  to  show,  for  example.  In  a 
question  and  answer  series  an  answer  given 
to  a  question  not  asked  is  a  form  of  "new- 
speak."  The  words  of  the  speaker,  which  he 
can  scarcely  deny  uttering,  by  a  shift  of  con- 
text are  made  to  express  whatever  the  film 
editor  wishes  the  speaker  to  express.  By  this 
means,  negatives  nuiy  become  positive: 
agreements,  disagreements:  and  responsive- 
ness can  be  made  to  appear  evasive. 

Other  techniques  of  splicing  out  of 
sequence  can  also  create  speech  when  none 
exists.  For  example,  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
Imagine  a  debate  between  two  persons,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  studio  audience  would 
be  permitted  to  ask  questions.  If,  during  the 
course  of  the  questioning,  one  of  the  debaters 
left  while  the  other  remained,  the  film  of  the 
questions  and  answers  could  be  so  rearranged 
that  the  absence  of  one  debater  would  not 
be  noticed.  Prom  his  apparent  silence  In  not 
responding  to  the  observations  of  the  other 
debater,  the  absentee  would  seem  to  give  the 
Impression  of  agreement  at  Inability  to 
refute  the  answer.  In  at  least  one  instance, 
the  rearrangement  described  In  this  hypoth- 
esis actually  occurred  (see  Metromedia  case, 
supra  p.  37) . 

Frequently,  television  interviews  are  con- 
ducted with  a  single  camera  facing  the  inter- 
viewee. Thereafter,  the  interviewee  may  or 
may  not  dep«rt  and  the  camera  Is  reversed 
In  order  to  film  the  interviewer  who  then 
reasks  the  questions  oiriginally  posed.  This 
reverse  process  readily  permits  a  change  in 
the  general  emphasis  of  the  question,  the 
voice  inflection  and,  of  course,  the  sequence. 

The  deceptive  potential  of  these  and  slmUar 
techniques  of  electronic  manipulation  is  in 
no  way  mlUgated  because  it  is  practiced  by 
a  large  communications  network  rather  than 
a  government.  Disclosure  of  these  techniques 
Is  a  legitimate  concern  of  the  Subcommittee. 

A  publisher  of  a  political  tract  may 
disseminate  his  ideas  to  passersby  at  a  street 
corner  without  Interfering  with  the  free  ex- 
pression of  those  passersby  or  of  another 
publisher.  On  the  other  hand,  a  broadcaster 
is  limited  by  distance  from  {>olnt  of  trans- 
mission, signal  strength  and  width  of  his 
allocated  spectrum,  as  well  as  natural  and 
man-made  interference.  These  limitations 
are  the  basis  for  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  to  protect  the  broadcaster.  See  e.g.. 
Hearings  on  S.  1333  Before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
80th  Cong.,  1st  Sess,  at  120,  126  (1947).  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  best  insure  his  ful- 
fillment of  his  responsibility  to  transmit  in- 
formation to  the  public.  Red  Lion  Broad- 
casting Company  v.  F.C.C.,  395  U.S.  267.  395 
(1969).  Additional  legislation  may  also  be 
required  to  hest  Insure  that  legislation  pro- 
tecting broadcasters  does  not  Impede  the  free 
flow  of  Ideas  which  the  First  Amendment  Is 
Intended  to  guarantee. 

Broadcast  Journalism,  precisely  because  it 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  limitation  of  access 
by  others,  is  not  identical  to  print  Journalism. 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Company  v.  F.C.C., 
supra,  at  386.  Public  access  to  television  is 
severely  constrained  by  law  See  Section  IB. 
The  Power  of  Congress  to  Regulate  Broad- 
casting, supra.  In  recognition  of  this  limita- 
tion. Congress  has  required  licensees  to 
devote  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their  broad- 
cast time  to  the  presentation  of  news  and 
programs  devoted  to  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  public  Issues  of  interest  In  the 
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community  served  by  the  particular  station. 
The  ability  to  impose  this  requirement  on 
licensees  to  assure  protection  of  the  public 
interest  Implies  the  ability  to  assure  adequacy 
of  that  protection.  This  is  the  Issue  to  be 
decided  In  evaluating  the  subpoena  of  CBS. 

3.  Because  a  Free  Electorate  Forms  its  De- 
cisions on  Matters  Which  it  Determines  to 
be  Factual,  the  Artificial  Transmutation  of 
Fact  tnto  Non-fact  without  Disclosure  Pre- 
sents a  Clear  and  Present  Danger  to  that 
Electorate. 

The  public  relies  on  Its  informational 
media  tbe  press  In  all  of  Its  forms,  for  the 
reporting  of  information  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  may  reach  its  decisions.  Any  de- 
cision-making process  absolutely  requires 
the  free  flow  of  Information.  The  "means 
for  evaluating"  received  Information  is  es- 
sential for  the  functioning  of  that  process 
whether  an  investor  is  being  asked  to  risk 
his  money  In  the  stock  market  or  a  consumer 
is  being  urged  to  buy  a  product.  This  "means 
for  evaluating"  Is  Infinitely  more  Important 
when  it  may  determine  a  political  decision 
runrUng  to  the  very  structure  of  the  society. 

An  artificial  "newspeak  "  which  can  per- 
suade the  public  of  the  factual  accuracy  of 
non-fact  has  been  created  through  tech- 
nological advancements.  This  becomes  the 
means  for  manipulation  of  thought  for  a 
predetermined  goal.  Recognition  of  the 
danger  Is  not  new.  Over  a  century  ago, 
Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  that: 

He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  much 
deeper  than  he  who  pronounces  decisions. 
He  makes  those  decisions  possibly  or  im- 
possibly. 

The  position  enjoyed  by  the  television 
screen  In  news  reporting  is  not  that  of 
primus  inter  pares.  Rather,  the  impact  of 
televised  news  is  dynamically  more  pervasive 
than  that  of  any  other  news-reporting 
medium.  The  dependence  of  the  public  on 
televised  news  is  great.  CBS  itself  draws  this 
to  the  Subcommittee's  attention  (brief,  pp. 
7-8) .  The  statlsUcs  cited  by  CBS,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  November  2,  1970  issue  of 
Broadcasting,  were  the  result  of  an  industry- 
supported  survey  into  viewing  trends.  The 
questions  asked  by  the  pollsters  in  September 
1970  and  the  responses  were  as  follows: 

Plrst,  I'd  like  to  ask  where  you  usually  get 
most  of  your  news  about  what's  going  on  In 
the  world  today — from  the  newspapers  or 
radio  or  television  or  magazines  or  talking  to 
people  of  where? 

Percent 

Television 60 

Newspapers 44 

Radio 23 

Magazines g 

People 6 

Don't  know  or  no  answer i 

If  you  got  conflicting  or  different  reports 
of  the  same  news  story  from  radio,  television, 
the  magazines  and  the  newspapers,  which  of 
the  four  versions  would  you  be  most  in- 
clined to  believe — the  one  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision or  magazines  or  newspapers? 

Percent 

Television 50 

Newspapers 21 

Magazines 6 

Radio  - n 

Don't  know  or  no  answer 12 

Which  of  the  four  versions  would  you  be 
least  inclined  to  believe — the  one  on  radio, 
television,  magazines  or  newspapers? 

Percent 

Magazines 28 

Newspapers 33 

Radio 11 

Television g 

Don't  know  or  no  answer 19 

Furthermore,  according  to  industry  sur- 
veys, the  body  of  data  developed  by  the  poll- 
sters between  1959  and  1970  shows: 

In  the  face  of  mounting  criticism  of  tele- 
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vision  Journalism  from  some  politicians  and 
the  intellectual  elite,  the  public  at  large  Is 
depending  more  heavily  than  ever  on  tele- 
vision as  Its  primary  source  of  news  and  Is 
placing  far  more  confidence  In  television  than 
In  any  other  medltmi  .  .  .  Except  for  a  cou- 
ple of  slight  wriggles,  the  curves  of  television 
acceptance  have  been  rising  ever  since. 

This  data  clearly  establishes  the  public's 
reliance  on  television  news  for  obtaining  In- 
formation upon  which  to  ttase  Its  decisions. 
The  effect  of  unreliable  data,  unless  Its  un- 
reliability Is  known.  Is  especially  pernicious 
because  it  frtistrates  tbe  ascertainment  of 
truth.  The  public  Is  lulled  into  a  false  sense 
of  reliability  where  reliability  does  not  exist. 
At  tbe  very  least,  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  the  true  author  of  the  representation 
made;  I.e.,  the  apparent  speaker  or  tbe  film 
editor  who  deliberately  misplaces  the  words 
to  create  a  "newspeak."  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  pointed  this  out  In  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table  when  he  observed: 

We  all  have  to  assume  a  standard  of  Judg- 
ment In  our  own  minds,  either  of  things  or 
persons.  A  man  who  Is  willing  to  take  an- 
other's opinion  has  to  exercise  his  Judgment 
in  the  choice  of  whom  to  follow,  which  la 
often  as  nice  a  matter  as  to  Judge  of  things 
for  one's  self.  On  the  whole,  I  had  rather 
Judge  men's  minds  by  comparing  their 
thoughts  with  my  own,  than  Judge  of 
thoughts  by  knowing  who  utter  them.  I  must 
do  one  or  tbe  other. 

The  Subcommittee  must  be  concerned  with 
protecting  the  right  to  "do  one  or  the  other." 
Ilie  untrammeled  ability  t.o  Influence  tbe 
decision-making  process  without  disclosure  Is 
a  denial  of  that  right.  The  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic from  manipulation  of  its  political  decision 
Is  much  more  real,  serious  and  far  reaching 
than  any  danger  from  false  advertising  or 
stock  market  touting. 

n.    SPECinC    ARGUMENTS    ADVANCED    BT    CBS 
BEIXP 

The  major  points  asserted  in  the  CBS  brief 
have  already  been  sufficiently  addressed  by 
the  review  of  legal  authorities  contained  in 
Section  I  of  this  memorandum.  The  purpose 
of  the  present  section  is  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  speciflc  arguments  raised  by  CBS. 

A.    LEGISLATIVE    PtJUPOSE    AND    SCOPE    OF    THE 
SUBPOENA 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Subcommittee's  inquiry,  and  the 
breadth  of  its  subpoena,  are  both  improper. 
The  manner  in  which  CBS  sought  to  broaden 
the  apparent  scope  and  motivation  of  the 
Subcommittee's  inquiry  has  already  been 
discussed  above  (see  page  12,  et.  seq.).  The 
thrust  of  the  argument  Is  that  CBS  does  not 
choose  to  take  at  face  value  the  statement  of 
legislative  concerns  provided  by  the  Chair- 
man on  April  20,  1971.  (See  p.  5,  CBS  brief: 
"Despite  these  disclaimers  .  .  .")  In  view  of 
the  modem  cases  which  bear  upon  tbe  ques- 
tion of  permissible  breadth  of  legislative  in- 
vestigations and  subpoenas,  the  CBS  effcx't 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Subcommittee's 
Inquiry  would  have  been  unavailing  even 
had  It  been  successful.  See  Broum  v.  United 
States,  276  U.S.  134  (1928)  :  Oklahoma  Press 
Co.  v.  Walling,  327  U.S.  186  (1946):  United 
States  V.  Morton  Salt  Co..  338  U.S.  632  ( 1950) : 
and  Davis,  Administrative  Late,  Sec.  306,  p. 
183  (1958). 

The  Morton  Salt  case,  »«pra.  Involved  the 
investigatory  authority  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  Commission's  demand  for 
corporate  records  had  been  condemned  as 
a  mere  "fishing  expedition."  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  Commission,  stat- 
ing: 

"Even  if  one  were  to  regard  the  request 
for  information  in  tbls  case  as  caused  by 
nothing  more  than  official  curiosity,  never- 
theless, law-enforcing  agencies  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  satisfy  themselves  that  cor- 
porate behavior  is  consistent  with  the  law 
and  the  public  interest."  (338  U.S.  at  p.  652.) 
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Agkin,  knd  perhaps  unnac— tartly ,  it  la 
pointed  out  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress  are  at  least  equal  to  those  of  its 
administrative    agencies. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena.  It  Is  noted,  preliminarily,  that  the 
subpoena  of  Aprtl  7.  1971.  was  much  narrower 
than  those  Issued  by  the  Subcommittee  dur- 
ing previous  investigations  Into  the  program 
•Pot  Party  at  a  University"  and  CBS'  "Proj- 
ect Nassau."  The  attempt  of  CBS  to  belatedly 
suggest  that  its  compliance  on  those  previous 
occasions  was  prompted  by  allegations  of 
criminal  conduct  can  be  dismissed  out  of 
hand.  (See  brtef.  p.  M.)  No  such  suggestion 
was  made  by  CBS  at  the  time  of  the  previous 
Investigations.  Moreover,  it  was  made  clear 
on  those  occasions,  as  it  has  been  In  the 
present  matter,  that  the  Subcommittee's 
concern  was  with  the  adequacy  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  The  presence  of  alleged,  or 
proven,  criminal  violations  was  incidental 
to  those  concerns.  Had  it  not  been — that  is, 
had  the  Subcommittee  been  seelting  infor- 
mation from  CBS  which  related  solely  to  the 
criminal  conduct  in  those  matters — those 
previous  subpoenas  might  have  been  suc- 
cessfully challenged  as  going  beyond  this 
Subcommittee's  valid  legislative  concerns. 

It  Is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  present  sub- 
poena stands  on  the  same  legal  ground  as  the 
two  previous  subpoenas  Just  referred  to.  For 
this  reason  especially  the  Subcommittee 
should  note  carefully  the  clear  implication 
to  be  found  on  page  26  of  the  CBS  brief  that 
CBS  reserves  the  right  to  challenge  similar 
subpoenas  in  the  future.  Such  challenge 
could  be  formulated,  as  Indeed  it  has  in  the 
present  situation,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  asserting  that  compliance  would  "chill" 
the  exercise  of  CBS'  First  Amendment  rights 
Since  CBS  is  a  corporation  whose  business 
is  communication,  such  rationalizations  will 
not  offer  any  great  challenge  to  ingenuity. 

In  any  event,  most  of  the  CBS  argument 
as  to  the  breadth  of  the  April  7  subpoena 
laee  CBS  brief,  p.  24  and  p.  27,  notei  has 
been  rendered  moot  by  the  Subcommittee's 
action  of  May  26,  1971.  In  that  action  the 
Subcommittee  noted  the  receipt  of  certain 
Information  and  materials  from  CBS  and 
determined  that  these  satisfactorUy  met  the 
requirements  of  all  but  one  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  April  7  subpoena.  It  accord- 
ingly rescinded  the  April  7  subpoena  and 
Issued  a  new  one  which  called  for  only  the 
material  stUl  not  provided  In  doing  so.  it 
made  clear  that  the  so-called  outtakes  In- 
cluded only  those  related  to  events  or  Inter- 
views actually  Incorporated  into  the 
broadcast.  This,  for  example,  renders  ir- 
relevant the  CBS  statement  (p.  24)  that 
speaks  of  "key  confidential  sources"  being 
silenced  lest  they  "risk  being  identified." 

As  already  set  forth  in  Section  I-A.  supra 
the  legislative  purpose  of  the  Subcommittee's 
Inquiry  is  clear,  and  the  breadth  of  the  April 
7  subpoena,  now  rescinded,  and  the  May  26 
subpoena  was  appropriate  to  that  purpose. 
B.  First  amendment  applicability  to 
broadcasting 

CBS  asserts  that  "for  all  relevant  pur- 
poses" the  media  are  to  b«  treated  identical 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  CBS  brief  does  not  define 
what  It  contemplates  by  the  words  "all  rele- 
vant purposes."  Whatever  Interpretation  Is 
placed  upon  those  words,  however,  the  state- 
ment U  clearly  erroneous.  This  much  Is  clear 
from  the  authorities  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  In  Section  I-B  of  this  memoran- 
dum. In  making  statements  of  this  kind,  the 
CBS  brief  falls  Into  the  "mechanical  juris- 
prudence" and  "sterile  argumentation"  con- 
demned by  Justice  Frankfiui«r  in  his  con- 
curring opinion  In  Kovaca  v.  Cooper  336  U  S 
77  (1949)  : 

"Some  of  the  arguments  made  In  this  case 
strikingly  Illustrate  how  easy  it  la  to  fall 
Into  the  ways  of  mechanical  Jurisprudence 
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through  the  use  of  oversimplified  formulas. 
It  Is  argued  that  the  Constitution  protects 
freedom  of  speech :  freedom  of  speech  means 
the  rtght  to  communicate,  whatever  the  phys- 
ical means  for  so  doing;  sound  trucks  are 
one  form  of  commtmlcatlon;  er^  that  form 
Is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  any 
other  means  of  communication,  whether  by 
tongue  or  pen.  Such  sterile  argumentation 
treats  society  as  though  It  consisted  of  blood- 
less categories.  The  various  forms  of  modem 
so-called  "mass  communications"  raise  is- 
sues that  were  not  implied  in  the  means  of 
communication  known  or  contemplated  by 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Madison.  Movies 
have  created  problems  not  presented  by  the 
circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspa- 
pers, and  BO  the  movies  have  been  constitu- 
tionally regulated.  Broadcasting  in  turn  has 
produced  its  brood  of  complicated  problems 
hardly  to  be  solved  by  an  easy  formula  about 
the  preferred  position  of  free  speech."  (Ci- 
tations omitted.)   (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Television  broadcasting,  with  Its  perva- 
sive power  and  Its  potential  for  electronic 
manipulation,  presents  a  problem  unique  to 
all  media.  This  aspect  alone  distinguishes  it 
from  the  printed  media  sufficiently  to  Justify 
the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry  {cf.  Bamhaf  v. 
FCC.  405  P.2d  1082  (DC.  Cir  1968),  cerf 
den.  396  US.  842  ( 1969) ,  especially  pp  1100- 
1101). 

The  very  nature  of  the  printed  media  Is 
that  11  attempts  to  tell  a  story,  describing 
an  event  with  words.  It  does  not  purport  to 
recreate  the  event  Itself.  Generally,  the  es- 
sentials of  the  story  will  be  told  lii  the  lead 
paragraph;  the  reader  not  only  knows,  but 
expecu,  the  account  to  be  rearranged  and 
abbreviated  for  rapid  digestion.  Punctuation 
and  words  disclose  when  editing  has  oc- 
curred. The  reader  is  a  second-hand  recipient 
of  the  news,  and  he  knows  it. 

The  nature  of  television,  on  the  other  hand, 
la  that  It  purports  to  preserue  the  actual 
event,  recreating  It  for  the  eye  and  ear.  giving 
the  viewer  the  Impression  that  he  is  a  first- 
hand observer  of  the  news.  It  is  this  charac- 
teristic which  gives  television  its  unique 
quality,  and  provides  an  opportunity,  in  the 
absence  of  appropriate  disclosure,  for  em- 
ployment of  manipulative  techniques  which 
might  rob  the  viewer  of  reality. 

Time.  In  Its  June  7.  1971  "Essay"  at  page 
57.  commented  on  this  aspect  of  television 
during  a  discussion  of  differences  In  the 
media: 

"Both  TV  and  print  Journalists  edit.  Be- 
caiuse  the  camera  proclaims  I  cannot  He,  I 
only  show  vhat  is  there,'  TV  editing  is  less 
obvious,  but  for  that  very  reason  It  can  pro- 
voke more  resentment,  more  of  a  sense  of 
being  fooled,  when  it  Is  noticed.  All  these 
(and  more)  are  distinctions  too  readily  ig- 
nored." 

The  same  thought  has  been  expressed, 
somewhat  more  bluntly,  in  the  following 
language  attributed  to  Malcolm  Muggerldge: 

'•|The  camera  ts|  the  most  easily  ma- 
nipulated and  plausible  Instrument  for  de- 
ceiving our  fellows  ever  to  be  devised." 

Abuses  in  editing,  such  as  transposition  of 
questions  and  answers  in  filmed  interview,  to 
cite  but  one  example,  go  far  beyond  the 
sanctity  of  communication  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  For  what  is  being  done  in 
such  instances  Is  not  slanting,  or  selective 
quotation;  it  Is  nothing  less  than  a  deceptive 
manipulation  of  the  public's  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Visual  and  aural  reality  are  left 
on  the  cutting-room  floor. 

In  support  of  Its  position  that  "for  all 
relevant  purposes"  broadcasting  Is  entitled  to 
Identical  First  Amendment  protection  of 
other  media,  CBS  cites  a  libel  case  which  Is 
clearly  not  in  point.  Rosenbloom  v.  Metro- 
media, supra;  (brtef.  p.  9;  the  case  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  24  of  this  memorandum.). 
Moreover.  It  cites  Joseph  Burstyn,  Inc.  v. 
WiUon,  343   U.S.   495    (1953).   both   for   the 
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proposition  ( 1 )  that  differing  characteristics 
In  the  media  Justify  varying  First  Amend- 
ment application  (brtef.  p.  10).  and  (2)  that 
"the  basic  prtnclples  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  like  the  First  Amendment's  com- 
mand, do  not  vary."  (Brief,  p.  16.)  With  re- 
spect to  the  second  proposition,  and  not  dis- 
cussed by  CBS,  the  Court  specifically  com- 
mented that  each  mode  of  expression  presents 
Its  own  peculiar  problems  which  could  Jus- 
tify a  modification  of  the  First  Amendment 
treatment  accorded  It. 

Clearly,  the  problem  area  of  edltlng-dls- 
closure.  unique  to  television  broadcasting,  in- 
volves one  "relevant  purpose  "  wherein  that 
medium  is  not  entitled  to  identical  First 
Amendment  treatment  accorded  the  print 
media  Congress  not  only  has  the  rtght  but 
the  duty  to  inquire  Into  this  area. 

C.  Right  of  the  press  to  critxcize  the 
government 

CBS  cites  numerous  cases  generally  up- 
holding the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
press  to  criticize  the  government  and  there- 
upon concludes  that  the  Subcommittee's  ac- 
tion Is  unconstitutional.  (Brief,  pp.  16-20  ) 
It  Is  agreed  that  the  press  has  thU  basic  and 
invaluable  right  under  our  system  and  is  free 
to  criticize  the  government.  But  the  cases 
cited  are  irrelevant  to  the  matter  at  hand 

The  Subcommittees  Inquiry  Is  concerned 
with  the  possible  use  of  deceptive  electronic 
editing  and  manipulative  techniques  and  the 
implications,  if  any.  on  the  laws  govern- 
ing broadcasting  Specifically  stated  In  the 
legislative  concerns  Is  the  possibility  that 
disclosure  to  the  public  might  be  found  de- 
sirable In  Instances  wherein  such  decepUve 
techniques  are  employed  The  CBS  argu- 
ment on  this  point  sutes  that  Its  right  to 
be  critical  of  the  government  will  be  violated 
should  the  Subcommittee  proceed  with  such 
an  inquiry  This.  In  turn,  assumes  sub  siicn- 
tio  that  criticism  of  the  government  cannot 
be  carried  out  via  television  without  re- 
course to  deceptive  electronic  techniques 
and  further,  that  the  use  of  such  techniques 
must  be  allowed  to  be  employed  without  dis- 
closure to  the  public.  The  mere  statement 
of  the  argument  i.s  sufficient  to  refute  it 
D  Alleged  ■■chilling  efjecf  of  subcommittee 
subpoena 

The  CBS  argument  on  this  point  closely 
parallels  the  argument  raised  against  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  and  Its  personal  attack 
provisions  .^s  '.s  well  known,  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  those  arguments  In  the  Red 
Lion  case.  Supra  In  that  case,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  result  of  these  provision 
would  be  to  lead  to  broadcast  self- censorship 
respecting  matters  of  Importance  to  the  pub- 
He  The  Court  laid  such  arguments  to  rest  In 
the  following  language: 

•That  this  will  occur  now  seems  unlikely, 
however,  since  If  present  .licensees  should 
suddenly  prove  timorous,  tlie  Commission  Is 
not  powerless  to  Insist  that  they  give  ade- 
quate and  fair  attention  to  public  Issues 
It  does  not  violate  the  First  Amendment  to 
treat  licensees  given  the  privilege  of  using 
scarce  radio  frequenclCL  as  proxies  for  the 
entire  community,  obligated  to  give  suitable 
time  and  attention  to  matters  of  great  public 
concern.  To  condition  the  granting  or  re- 
newal of  licenses  on  a  willingness  to  present 
representative  community  views  on  contro- 
versial issues  Is  consistent  with  the  ends  a-C 
purposes  of  those  constitutional  provisions 
forbidding  the  abridgment  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press.  Congress 
need  not  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  those  with 
licenses  to  Ignore  the  problems  which  beset 
the  people  or  to  exclude  from  the  airways 
anything  but  their  own  views  on  fundamen- 
tal questions.  The  statute,  long  administra- 
tive practice,  and  cases  are  to  this  effect." 
(395  US.  367.  at  393-94.) 

In  the  Red  Lion  case,  it  was  at  least  pos- 
sible to  argue  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  and 
its    personal    attack    applications,    placed    a 
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burden  on  the  free  speech  of  broadcasters  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  asserted  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  which  applied  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  controversial  Issues.  The  reasons 
for  rejecting  that  argument  are  all  the  more 
clear  In  the  case  of  the  Subcommittee's  sub- 
poena. Unlike  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  the  sub- 
poena Imposes  no  continuing  burden  beyond 
the  provision  of  the  specific  Information 
called  for  therein. 

The  CBS  brief  makes  a  number  of  gratui- 
tous aaaertlons  that  the  subpoena  will  have 
an  effect  "on  the  journalist's  Information- 
gathering  techniques  as  well  as  on  the  acces- 
sibility of  news  sources,'"  (brief,  p.  24).  But 
these  assertions  are  not  self-evident  and  the 
CBS  brief  makes  no  attempt  to  demonstrate 
how  this  "chilling  effect"  Is  to  operate. 

It  Is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Sub- 
committee's Inquiry  does  not  relate  to  the 
"Information-gathering  techniques"  of  the 
broadcast  media.  Moreover,  even  If  It  did, 
such  a  purpose  would  not  be  Improper  from 
a  legislative  standpoint  {cf.  "Project  Nassau" 
investigation).  In  the  present  matter,  how- 
ever, the  Inquiry  is  centered  on  electronic 
manipulative  techniques  which  take  place 
after  the  "Information-gathering"  function 
has  been  performed.  It  cannot  be  seriously 
argued  that  Journalists  will  be  Inhibited  In 
seeking  out  Information  and  interviews  by 
the  knowledge  that  subsequent  electronic  re- 
arrangement of  the  material  they  gather 
might  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

Morever,  the  CBS  argument  seems  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a  rather  fundamental 
misconception  as  to  the  material  called  for 
In  the  subpoena.  Neither  the  now  rescinded 
April  7  subpoena,  nor  the  present  subpoena 
Issued  on  May  26,  deal  is  disclosure  of  "con- 
hdentlal  sources."  Nor  do  they  call  for  any 
Jotirnallst's  "notes"   (CBS  brtef.  p.  24). 

There  Is  also  reference  made  to  "back- 
ground scripts"  (CBS  brtef,  p.  20).  It  Is  not 
clear  from  the  context  just  what  this  term 
is  supposed  to  encompass.  The  scrtpts  and/or 
transcrtpts  referred  to  In  the  Subcommittee 
subpoena,  however,  encompass  simply  the 
verbatim,  transcrtptlon  of  matertal  which  Is 
included  in  the  film  and  recordings  descrtbed 
In  the  subpoena.  As  such,  such  scrtpts  and 
transcrtpts  (terms  which  are  redundant  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  In  descrtblng  the 
matertal  desired)  would  offer  the  Subcom- 
mittee no  additional  Information  than  al- 
ready contained  In  the  film  and  tape  record- 
ings themselves;  although  they  would  pro- 
vide such  Information  In  a  more  convenient 
form. 

While  the  "chUllng  effect"  arg^ument  has 
a  superficially  appealing  rhetorical  rtng,  it  Is 
a  specious  argument  In  this  Instance.  As  Indi- 
cated above,  the  subpoena  is  not  designed, 
nor  win  Its  effect  be,  to  produce  such  an  ef- 
fect. It  Is  directed  toward  a  limited  Informa- 
tion area  regarding  fllm-edltlng  techniques 
utilized  In  one  program.  External  evidence 
already  reveals  that  a  ■prima  facie  case  of  de- 
ceptive editing  exists.  Since  the  outtakes  are 
relevant  to  a  valid  legislative  purpose,  as  well 
as  being  Indispensable  to  carrying  out  that 
purpose,  and  since  the  chUllng  effect  Is  Illu- 
sory, CBS'  First  Amendment  argtiment  In  this 
regard  must  fall. 

S.  Asserted  equivalence  of  outtakes  to 
"reporter's  notes" 

CBS  hinges  much  of  Its  argument  to  the 
proposition  that  outtakes  "are  the  broad- 
cast Journalist's  equivalent  of  the  newspaper 
reporter's  notes"  and.  therefore,  should  not 
be  subject  to  subpoena.  (Brtef,  p.  36.)  CBS 
cites  no  legal  authority,  there  being  none, 
in  support  of  this  contention.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  whether  a  reporter's  notes 
may  be  subject  to  subpoena  (this  in  It- 
self is  an  unsettled  question;  see  CaJdwell 
discussion  below) ,  no  court  of  law  has  ever 
held  that  outtakes  are  the  equivalent  of  a 
reporter's  notebook. 


The  Images  and  sounds  appearing  on  out- 
take  materials  are  those  pertaining  to  actual 
events  recorded  for  possible  presentation  to 
the  public.  As  such,  they  cannot  be  equated 
to  the  private  thoughts  and  Impressions  of 
a  refwrter  committed  to  a  notebook. 

Apart  from  government  film,  the  outtakes 
In  the  Pentagon  documentary  consist  of 
films  of  public  events  and  of  Interviews  with 
Individuals  who  provided  them  for  public 
broadcast.  To  give  one  example,  the  speech 
of  Colonel  MacNeil  was  filmed  at  a  public 
gathering  In  Peoria,  Illinois.  Only  a  portion 
of  the  speech  was  shown  in  the  documen- 
tary. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any 
plausible  theory  by  which  the  unshown  parts 
of  this  public  speech,  the  outtakes.  could  be 
privileged  or  be  the  equivalent  of  a  re- 
porter's private  notebook. 

Extrinsic  Information  Indicates  that  the 
portion  of  Colonel  MacNeil's  speech,  shown 
In  the  documentary,  was  manufactured  by 
selecting  disconnected  sentences  and  then 
splicing  them  Insequentlally;  and,  further, 
that  through  such  film  editing  techniques 
the  words  were  made  to  appear  as  If  they 
had  been  delivered  exactly  as  shown  in  the 
broadcast.  When  such  material  Is  broadcast 
to  the  public  as  bona  fide  evidence  concern- 
ing an  actual  event.  It  Is  relevant  to  Inquire 
whether  the  public  should  have  a  right  to  be 
assured  that  such  evidence  Is  what  It  pur- 
ports to  be,  or  be  advised  when  It  Is  not. 
CBS  should  not  be  permitted  to  obstruct 
such  a  public  Inquiry  by  claiming  a  privi- 
lege with  respect  to  outtakes  that  is  non- 
existent. 

F.    CBS   reliance   on    Caldwell   case 

CBS  relies  most  heavily  upon  Caldtoell  v. 
U.S..  434  F.2d  1081  (9th  Clr.  1970),  as  sup- 
porting its  contention  that  the  subpoena 
Is  Illegal  for  First  Amendment  reasons.  (See 
citations,  brief,  pp.  22,  24,  27.)  But  Caldwell 
Is  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  stand- 
point of  holding  and  facts,  and  Instead  of 
buttressing  the  CBS  position,  it  tends  to 
undermine  It: 

1.  Caldwell  is  unsettled  law.  Indeed,  in 
early  May.  1971.  the  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced it  would  hear  arguments  during  the 
Fall  Term  on  Caldwell  and  two  related  cases 
from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Massachusetts 
and  Kentucky.  The  two  state  courts,  one  case 
involving  the  subpoena  of  a  television  news- 
man-photographer, held  contrary  to  Cald- 
well and  did  not  recognize  any  Journalistic 
immunity  from  subpoena.  See  In  the  Matter 
of  Paul  Pappas,  Supreme  Judicial  Coxut  of 
Massachusetts,  No.  14.690.  January  39,  1971, 
and  Bramburg  v.  Pound,  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky,  No.  F-213-«9,  November  25, 
1969. 

In  the  Pappas  case,  supra,  the  Supreme  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Massachusetts  considered  the 
Caldwell  case  and  specifically  rejected  It: 

"Were  we  to  adopt  the  broad  conclusions 
(footnote  omitted]  of  that  decision,  that  a 
newsman's  privilege  exists  because  of  the 
First  Amendment,  we  would  be  engaging  in 
judicial  amendment  of  the  Constitution  or 
Judicial  legislation.  Requiring  a  newsman  to 
testify  about  facts  of  his  knowledge  does  not 
prevent  their  publication  or  the  circulation 
of  Information.  .  .  .  We  are  of  the  view  also 
that  the  opinion  unnecessarily  expresses,  in 
terms  of  newly  discovered  constitutional  ab- 
solutes, interests  of  the  news  media,  which 
(so  far  as  reasonably  requiring  protection) 
may  be  guarded  by  sound  judicial  discretion 
and  administration.  . .  .  We  adhere  to  the  view 
that  there  exists  no  constitutional  newsman's 
prtvllege.  either  qualified  or  absolute,  to  re- 
fuse to  appear  and  testify  before  a  court  or 
grand  Jury  [footnote  omitted].  The  obliga- 
tion of  newnnen,  we  think,  Is  that  of  every 
citizen.  Tlz.  to  appear  when  summoned,  with 
relevant  wrttten  or  other  matertal  when  re- 
quired, and  to  answer  relevant  and  reason- 
able inquiries."  (Slip  opinion,  pp.  13-13.) 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  (.Bram- 
burg case,  supra)  has  also  refused  to  foUow 
Caldwell. 

2.  In  any  event,  the  holding  in  Caldwell  la 
a  very  narrow  one  and  recognizes  only  a 
"qualified  prtvllege"  which  could  have  been 
overcome  by  a  showing  of  compelling  need 
by  the  government  (Caldu>eU.  p.  1089).  The 
strtct  limitations  of  CtUdweU  are  evident  In 
the  words  of  the  court : 

"Finally  we  wish  to  emphasize  what  must 
already  be  clear:  the  rule  of  this  case  is  a 
narrow  one.  It  Is  not  every  news  source  that 
Is  as  sensitive  as  the  Black  Panther  Party  has 
been  shown  to  be  respecting  the  performance 
of  the  'establishment'  press  or  the  extent  to 
which  that  performance  Is  open  to  view.  It  Is 
not  every  reporter  who  so  uniquely  enjoys  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  his  sensitive  news 
source." 

Clearly,  the  court  viewed  Its  decision  In 
CaldtoeU  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense 
than  does  CBS. 

3.  The  Caldtoell  decision  turned  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  sensitive  news  sources 
would  have  been  destroyed  If  Caldwell  were 
required  to  respond  to  the  subpoena  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Orand  Jury  for  testimony. 
No  such  sensitive  or  confidential  sources  are 
present  in  the  Pentagon  documentary.  In  this 
regard,  the  CBS  narrator  said  In  Introducing 
the  program: 

"We  selected  three  areas  for  concentration: 
direct  contacts  vrlth  the  public,  Defense  De- 
partment films,  and  the  Pentagon's  use  of 
the  media — the  press  and  television.  We 
sought  no  secret  files,  no  politicians  pleading 
special  causes,  no  classified  documents.  We 
looked  only  at  what  is  being  done  for  the 
public — in  public."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

4.  Outtakes  are  not  the  equivalent  of  the 
reporter's  notes  in  Caldwell.  (See  E,  above.) 

5.  In  Caldwell,  the  court  observed  that  fur- 
ther testimony  by  Caldwell  would  result  in 
no  additional  information  than  that  already 
developed — "a  barren  performance."  (Cald- 
ioell,  p.  1089.)  By  contrast,  the  outtakes  are 
indispensable  to  a  meaningful  evaluation  of 
the  subjects  under  consideration.  These 
would  Include,  of  course,  the  doctoring  tech- 
niques used  in  connection  with  the  Henkln 
Interview  and  the  MacNell  speech. 

6.  In  Caldtoell,  the  court  said  the  news- 
man's "qualified  prtvllege"  could  have  been 
overcome  by  a  showing  of  a  compelling  need 
(Caldwell,  p.  1086).  By  contrast,  there  Is  no 
CBS  prtvllege  to  overcome  and.  moreover, 
there  Is  a  compelling  need  for  the  outtakes. 
Theee  constitute  the  best  evidence  by  which 
to  address  the  legislative  concerns  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

7.  Another  key  factor  In  Caldwell,  which 
does  not  exist  In  the  CBS  case.  Is  the  court's 
concern  that  If  a  reporter  were  required  to 
make  available  information  obtained  In  his 
capacity  as  a  news  gathering,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  converting  him,  after  the  fact, 
Into  an  Investigating  arm  of  government.  By 
comparison,  the  Subcommittee  has  no  In- 
terest In  the  Information  developed  by  CBS 
In  connection  with  the  documentary.  It  Is 
only  interested  in  outtakes  film  from  the 
standpoint  of  evaluating  manipulative  elec- 
tronic techniques,  e.g..  the  Henkln  interview. 

This  same  concern  over  m^iring  the  news- 
man an  unwilling  adjunct  to  the  criminal 
investigation  process  is  the  basis  for  the  At- 
torney Oeneral's  guidelines  on  subpoenaing 
newsmen.  The  CBS  reliance  on  tbeee  guide- 
lines as  being  applicable  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee's subpoena  power  Is  therefore  mlaplaoed. 

8.  Finally,  the  original  subpoena  In  Cold- 
teell  calllrtg  upon  lilm  to  produce  hie  notea, 
etc.  was  withdrawn.  The  lasiJMe  now  inwdved 
In  Caldwell  do  not  Include  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  and  do  not  involve  calling  for  the 
production  of  notea. 

For  aU  the  above  reaeoni.  the  Caldwell 
case    so    heavily    relied    upon    by    CBS.    U 
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deemed  Irrelevaat  and  non-persuasive  with 
respect  to  the  Issues  Involved  In  the  Sub- 
committee's subpoena. 

G.  Absence  of  allegatiotu  of  illegal  conduct 
CBS  emphasizes  that  when  it  furnished  the 
outtakes  In  "Project  Nassau"  an  additional 
factor  was  present.  I.e..  an  accusation  In- 
volving violation  of  criminal  laws.  (Brief,  p. 
26.)  This  Is,  of  course,  factually  Incorrect 
Inasmuch  as  the  Subcommittee  made  no 
charges  of  any  kind  in  initiating  its  'Project 
Nassau"  Investigation.  Yet  CBS  suggests  that 
this  Ingredient — aUegatlons  of  law  viola- 
tions— might  be  pivotal  in  whether  it  would 
comply  with  a  Congressional  subpoena. 

Acceptance  of  this  Ul -founded  position 
oould  lead  to  dire  consequences.  Indeed,  It 
oould  mean  that  CBS  would  not  furnish  the 
outtakes  to  "Project  Nassau"  should  It  have 
occurred  today.  This  Is  so  because  (a)  If  a 
violation  of  criminal  statute  Is  requisite 
for  exercise  oX  Congressional  subs>oena  power 
on  a  broadcaster  and  (b)  since  no  alleged 
violation  of  a  criminal  statute  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
was  present  in  "Project  Nassau",  then  (c) 
CBS  could  assert  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  without  Jurisdiction  In  the  matter. 

The  fact  Is  that  Congressional  subpoena 
power,  exercised  In  connection  with  a  valid 
legislative  purpose — and  relevant  thereto.  Is 
not  dependent  upon  violations  of  criminal 
U.WS.  (See  pp.  6-7.  supra,  this  memorandum.) 
m.  svMUAkT  Atra  conclxtsioms 

To  briefly  summarize  the  contents  of  this 
memonuidum,  the  following  points  have  been 
established  (references  are  to  pages  In  this 
memorandiun) ; 

1.  The  right  of  Congress  to  investigate, 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  informa- 
tion, is  Inherent  In  its  authority  to  legis- 
late. The  central  elements  are  (a)  a  valid 
legislative  purpose:  that  is,  the  inquiry  must 
be  addressed  to  matters  concerning  which 
Congress  could  legislate,  and  (b)  informa- 
tion or  testimony  sought  must  be  relevant 
to  the  legislative  purpose  ( McOrain,  see  p.  3 ) . 

2.  The  right  of  Congress  to  investigate 
does  not  depend  upon  accusations  of  wrong- 
doing, or  alleged  violations  of  criminal  law 
(see  Oklafioma  Press,  p.  6). 

3.  This  Subcommittee  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congrees  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions and  studies  on  all  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: that  Jurladictlon  Includes  the  regu- 
laUon  of  broAdcaating  (see  pp.  15-10). 

4.  With  respect  to  the  appllcabiuty  of  the 
First  Amendment,  broadcasting  is  not  Iden- 
tical to  other  means  of  communication 
(NBC  case,  p.  20;   Red  Lion  case.  p.  21). 

5.  The  legal  status  of  a  broadcaster  can- 
not be  equated  to  that  of  a  new^Mtper  pub- 
lisher (NBC,  p.  20:  Red  Lion,  p.  21;  Church 
of  Christ,  p.  33). 

6.  Regulation  n>ay  validly  concern  Itself 
with  matters  of  program  content  (NBC  p. 
20:  Red  Lion,  p.  21;  Johnston  Broadcastina 
P    23.) 

7.  Broadcasters  are  legally  considered 
"proxieB"  or  "fldudariee  '  for  the  public  and. 
as  such,  must  act  "In  the  public  Interest." 
(Red  Lion.  p.  21;  Church  of  ChrUt,  p.  33- 
tlelntire,  p.  31.) 

8.  Regulation  of  broadcasting  so  as  to 
prohlMt  deception  to  the  public  Is  a  well- 
recognized  exercise  of  the  regulatory  power 
(PTC-FCC  Ualson,  p.  35;  47  C.F.R.  73.853 
("Hechanleal  Reproduction"  Dlscloaure),  p. 
38:  Communications  Act,  SecUon  317.  SOS 
and  009.  pp.  88-37:  47  Crit.  73.664  (Dls- 
clomre  of  Outside  AaalsUnc*  In  Connection 
with  PoUtlcal  Programming),  p.  37;  Metro- 
media case.  p.  37.  Attorney  OeneraJ-s  "Ekecep- 
tlve  PracUcea  in  Broadcasting  Media"  Re- 
port, p.  38). 

9.  The  First  Amendment  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  Individuals  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  biislnesB  enterprises.  The 
First  Amendment  rights  of  indlTidual  mem- 
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bers  of  the  public  take  precedence  over  those 
of  the  broadcasters  (Associated  Press,  p.  43- 
Red  Lion,  p.  21;  FCC  Editorializing  Report, 
pp.  27,  30;  NBC  case  (opinion  of  L.  Hand. 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals) .  p.  43;  NBC  case  (Su- 
preme Court),  p.  20). 

10.  The  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  con- 
straints upon  those  who  communicate  in- 
formation to  the  public  when  their  activities 
collide  with  the  public  interest  Is  well-estab- 
lished (Associated  Press,  p.  43;  Regina  Cor- 
poration, p.  47;  E.  F.  Drew,  p.  47;  Wall  Street 
Transcript  case,  p.  48;  CurUs  Publiahina  Co 
p.  48).  "        • 

11.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  derivative 
right  conditioned  upon  the  public  interest 
In  preserving  freedom  of  speech  (i4a*ocioted 
Press,  p.  43). 

12.  Techniques  of  electronic  manipulation 
facilitate  the  presenUtlon  of  artlflcially 
created  scenes  as  objectively  observed  facts 
(see  Metromedia  case,  p.  37). 

13.  Because  decisions  bearing  upon  politi- 
cal and  social  issues  are  founded  upon  what 
Is  believed  to  be  factual  Information,  the 
concealment  of  techniques  which  misrepre- 
sent such  factual  Information  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  (see  e.g..  statistical 
data,  p.  54). 

This  memorandum  has  explored  the  legal 
authorities  relevant  to  the  specific  issue  at 
hand: 

"In  the  light  of  the  First  Amendment,  has 
the  Congress  the  right  to  subpoena  non- 
broadcast  materials  related  to  a  television 
documentary,  when  those  materials  are  rele- 
vant to  a  question  of  deceptive  practices  and 
do  not  involve  confidential  or  secret 
sources?" 

The  Issue  has  been  resolved  in  the  af- 
firmative. As  the  cases  clearly  demonstrate, 
the  right  of  the  Congress  to  Investigate,  and 
to  compel  the  production  of  information,  is 
Inherent  In  Its  authority  to  legislate.  This 
power  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  sub- 
ject matter  at  least  as  broad  In  scope  as  the 
laws  which  Congress  might  consequently  en- 
act (see  pages  2-17). 

Existing  broadcast  law  and  regulations  are 
replete  with  provisions  similar  to  the  meas- 
ures presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee.  In  addition,  the  full  Com- 
nuttee  presenUy  has  bills  before  It  whose 
consideration  would  be  materially  aided  by 
the  information  sought  from  CBS.  Accept- 
ance of  the  CBS  argument  in  this  matter 
would  Invariably  call  into  question  large 
areas  of  existing  broadcasts  law  and  regtila- 
tlons.  It  would  also  result  In  the  Commerce 
Committee  being  forced  to  attempt  to  evalu- 
ate and  pass  upon  pending  legislation  In  a 
vacuiim. 

The  CBS  brief  attempts  no  demonstration 
that  the  Information  subpoenaed  by  the 
Subconunittee  would  be  Irrelevant  to  any 
valid  legislative  purpose.  The  absence  of  thU 
essential  element  In  the  CBS  response  viti- 
ates the  force  of  Its  arguments. 

The  material  called  for  In  the  Subcommit- 
tee's subpoena  Is  relevant  to  the  legislative 
purpose  addressed  in  this  inquiry.  It  affords 
the  best,  and  perhaps  sole  evidence  on  which 
to  adequately  determine  the  existence,  ex- 
tent, and  nature  of  certain  deceptive  manlp- 
xUatlve  techniques.  While  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  sustain  a  Congressional  inquiry  o*  this 
kind  that  actual  legal  violations  be  alleged, 
or  suspected.  In  the  present  case  external  evi- 
dence indicates  the  existence  of  questionable 
broadcast  practices  having  severe  implica- 
tions on  the  public  interest. 

The  arguments  by  which  CBS  has  sought 
to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
require  the  materials  described  In  its  sub- 
poena revolve  around  the  failure  of  CBS  to 
distinguish  lU  operations  from  those  of  a 
newspaper.  This  distinction,  however.  Is 
flrmly  fixed  in  the  law.  A  secondary  thread 
of  argument  advanced  by  CBS  depends  upon 
a  restatement  of  the  legislative  purposes  be- 
hind the  Subcommittee  inquiry  in  an  at- 
tempt to  broaden  them  beyond  the  permls- 
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slble  scope  of  Congressional  action.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  carried  through  by  a  process 
of  out-of-context  quoUtlon  from  the  state- 
ment of  legislative  purpose  provided  to  CBS 
In  view  of  the  case  law  which  accords  very 
broad  scope  to  Congressional  inquiries  the 
attempt  Is  deemed  to  be  of  no  legal  conse- 
quence. 

The  acceptance  of  CBS'  Interpretation  of 
the  law  would  necessarily  preclude  any  simi- 
lar inquiry  by  the  FCC.  The  FCC  has  enun- 
ciated a  limited  goal  in  exercising  iu  regula- 
tory function  in  this  area  involving  alleged 
decepUon  of  the  viewing  public.  The  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  It  wlU  not  even  In- 
vestigate charges  of  distorting  or  staging 
news  except  in  those  Instances  wherein 
"there  is  substantial  evidence  that  a  staUon's 
management  or  news  management  has  de- 
liberately engaged  in  such  a  practice."  (FCC 
36th  Annual  Report,  page  34).  By  this,  the 
Commission  has  reference  to  "extrinsic"  evi- 
dence (FCC  36th  Annual  Report,  page  2) 
Analysis  and  criticism  of  the  FCC's  poslUon 
in  this  respect  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  memorandum.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  this  regulatory  policy  would  be 
utterly  defeated  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
posiuon  taken  by  CBS  In  this  matter.  Since 
the  FCC  would  presumably  seek  to  make  In- 
quiries In  the  public  interest  In  a  case  where- 
in there  was  substanUal  extrinsic  evidence 
of  staging  of  news  which  was  (a)  deliberate 
and  (b)  by  management,  It  would  be  met  by 
the  same  argumenu  from  CBS  as  are  ad- 
vanced against  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry 
into  the  "Pentagon"  documentary  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  FCC  could  not  make 
inquiries  necessary  to  uphold  the  public 
interest  even  in  those  Instances  which  met 
Its  prerequisite  conditions. 

The  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  Con- 
gressional subpoena  U  particularly  unsup- 
porUble  coming  from  a  corporation  which,  by 
virtue  of  Its  broadcast  licenses,  la  impressed 
with  the  legal  status  of  a  trustee  and  fiduci- 
ary for  the  pubUc.  U  such  a  trustee  can  defy 
the  right  of  the  Congress,  the  collective  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  the  people,  to  Inquire  Into 
matters  touching  on  the  exercise  of  Its 
fiduciary  duty,  the  concept— upheld  In  many 
court  decisions — has  been  rendered  illusory. 
A  trustee  who  U  answerable  to  no  one  Is  a 
trustee  in  name  only.  It  Is  Idle,  of  course,  to 
suppose  that  complex  and  basic  inquiries  can 
be  conducted  by  Individual  members  of  the 
public.  It  U  only  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, to  whom  they  have  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  public  business,  that  the 
people  can  effectively  act. 

CONCLUSIONB 

if.  as  CBS  now  malnUlns,  a  broadcast 
licensee  cannot  be  required  to  provide  Infor- 
mation as  to  how  It  Is  fulfilling  its  pubUc 
trust,  the  longstanding  fiduciary  status 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  courts  has  been 
rendered  llluaory. 

The  prevention  of  deception  of  the  public 
has  been  addressed  In  a  number  of  provi- 
sions already  In  the  law.  WhUe  the  Subcom- 
mittee may  determine  not  to  recommend 
legislation  addressed  to  the  area  of  deception 
via  electronic  transposition  and  manipula- 
tion, the  Inquiry  Is  valid  Inasmuch  as  It 
addresses  an  area  In  which  the  Congress,  if 
It  chose,  could  legislate  validly.  The  supposed 
Identity  between  broadcasters  and  news- 
paper publishers  has  been  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  rejected  by  the  courts. 

In  the  present  matter,  the  Investigatory 
function  is  addressed  to  a  valid  legislative 
purpose,  and  the  Information  required  of 
CBS  U  relevant  to  that  purpose.  The  Sub- 
committee has  clearly  Informed  Dr.  Stanton 
and  CBS  of  thU  legislative  purpose,  and 
explained  the  relevancy  of  the  Information 
required  to  be  produced. 

For  all  of  the  facts  and  reasons  stated 
above,  it  is  concluded  that  under  ezlatlng 
law  the  Subcommittee  Is  entitled  to  compel 
the  production  of  the  materials  described  in 
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its  subpoena  and  that  the  refusal  by  CBS  to 
comply  with  the  subpoena  dated  May  26, 
1971,  Is  without  legal  Justification. 

SUPPLEMENTAI.    MEMOkANDUM    RCGAaDtNG    RE- 

UANCE  BT  CBS  Upon  thx  Newsman's  Puv- 
TLxat 

Counsel  for  CBS  has  posited  that  "broad- 
casters are  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, for  all  relevant  purposes.  In  the  same 
way  that  other  forms  of  Journalism  are  pro- 
tected." See  p.  1  of  letter  dated  June  16, 
1971  from  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering  to 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  The  log- 
ical error  In  this  premise  Is  the  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  so  frequently  stated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  an  absolute  barrier  to  le- 
gitimate legislative  or  Judicial  inquiry.  See 
e.g..  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  v.  Butts,  388  U.S. 
130  (1967)  and  Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia, 
Inc  ,  39  US.  Law  Week  4694  (June  7,  1971). 
"The  chief  purpose  of  (the  First  Amend- 
ment's) guarantee  (Is)  to  prevent  previous 
restraints  upon  publication."  Near  v.  Minne- 
sota, 283  US.  697,  713  (1931).  No  question 
of  prior  restraint  Is  Involved  in  the  Instant 
situation.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
was  broadcast.  The  Committee  is  only  con- 
cerned with  calculated  deception  and  any 
legislation  which  might  be  forthcoming  as 
a  result  of  our  inquiry  vrould  not  be  geared 
to  prior  restraint  but  only  to  Identification 
or  prohibition  of  such  deception. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holmes  phrased  the  oft-quoted  maxim 
that  freedom  of  speech  Is  not  a  license  to 
cry  fire  In  a  crowded  theater.  Recently,  Jus- 
tice Brennan  pointed  out  that  "calculated 
falsehood,  of  course,  falls  outside  "the  fruit- 
ful exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech.'  " 
Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc.,  supra  at 
4702.  Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  correlative 
of  freedom  of  speech.  See  de  Tocqueville, 
Democracy  in  America,  vol.  1,  p.  190  (Vintage 
ed.  1945) .  When  these  countervailing  inter- 
ests— the  right  of  the  people  to  know  and 
the  right  of  a  news  medium  to  deceive — 
come  Into  conflict,  paramount  ImporfAnce 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  Amendment  rights 
of  the  people.  As  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  In  Associated  Press  v.  United  States  320 
U.8.  1.  20  (1945): 

'It  would  be  strange  Indeed  ...  if  the 
grave  concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
prompted  the  adoption  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment should  be  read  as  a  command  that  the 
government  was  without  power  to  protect 
that  freedom  .  ,  ,  Freedom  of  the  press  from 
governmental  interference  under  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  sanction  revression  of 
that  freedom  by  private  interests."  (Empha- 
sis   supplied.) 

This  was  reinforced  In  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  v.  Butts  suvra  at  160: 

"The  fact  that  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  opinion  on  questions  of  public  con- 
cern is  ordinarily  a  legitimate  protected  and 
Indeed  cherished  activity  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  one  may  in  all  respects  carry 
on  that  activity  exempt  from  sanctions  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  others.  A  business  is  not  Immune  from 
regulation  because  It  is  an  agency  of  the 
press.  The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  has  no 
special  Immunity  from  the  application  of 
general  laws.  He  has  no  special  privilege  to 
Invade  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others." 

CBS  has  been  strangely  silent  about  the 
right  of  free  speech  of  those  whose  words 
were  altered  and  the  right  of  the  viewing 
public  to  learn  the  vlevre  of  others  without 
manipulation    or    deceit. 

The  duty  of  a  reporter  to  disclose  his  notes 
and  to  testify  thereon  Is  the  same  as  the 
duty  of  any  citizen  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned, with  relevant  written  or  other  ma- 
terial when  required,  and  to  answer  relevant 
and  reasonable  inquiries.  See  /n  the  Matter 
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Of  Paul  Pappas,  p.  13,  Bris-14,690,  Mass.  Sup. 
Jud.  Ct.,  January  29,  1971,  cert,  granted  39 
U.S.  Law  Week  3402  (March  16,  1971)  (No. 
1434).  As  the  Supreme  Court  observed  in 
Blackmer  v.  United  States.  284  U.S.  421,  438 
( 1932 ) ,  "the  concept  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  a 
witness  to  testify  In  a  court  of  law  has  toots 
fully  as  deep  in  our  nlstory  as  does  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press."  No  privilege  ex- 
isted at  common  law  which  excused  a  news- 
paper reporter  from  disclosing  his  notes.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  public  "has  a  right  to 
every  man's  evidence."  See  Wigmore,  Evi- 
dence (McNaughton  rev.)  sections  2192  and 
2285.  A  privileged  commuicatlon  Lb  one  made, 
m  profeaslonal  confidence,  which  the  listener 
Is  not  permitted  to  divulge.  This  Includes 
husband-wife,  attorney-client,  priest-peni- 
tent and,  in  some  instances,  doctor-patient. 
Privillges,  however,  are  the  exception  to  the 
general  rule  and  the  courts  are  reluctant  to 
create  new  privileges  where  none  have  ex- 
Uted.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the 
American  Law  InsUtute's  Model  Code  of  Evi- 
dence : 

"If  a  privilege  to  suppress  the  truth  is  to 
be  recognized  at  all.  Its  limits  should  be 
sharply  determined  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  limits  of  the  benefits  it  creates." 

Counsel  for  CBS  has  invited  our  attenUoo 
to  the  various  sute  Newsman's  Privilege  Acts 
and  cases  interpreting  those  acts.  One  State 
court  decision  apparently  creates  such  a 
privilege  )n  the  absence  of  any  statute.  Brief- 
ly, a  Newsman's  PrtvUege  Act  generally  pro- 
vides: 

"No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  disclose 
.  .  .  the  iource  of  any  InfcwmaUon  procured 
or  obtained  by  him,  and  published  In  a  news- 
p^>er  or  by  a  radio  or  television  broadcast- 
ing staUon  by  which  he  is  engaged  or  em- 
ployed, or  with  which  he  is  connected." 

See,  e.g.  Kentucky  Revised  Statutes  421. 
100. 

These  statutes,  and  the  cases  cited  by  CBS 
counsel,  would  only  extend  to  broadcasters 
the  privilege  of  newsmen  to  refuse  to  identi- 
fy their  confidential  sources.  In  the  absence 
of  a  confidential  source,  a  newsman  Is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  entitled  to  refuse  to 
testify  about  a  news  Item  he  has  published. 
CBS,  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon, "  as- 
serted that: 

"We  sought  no  secret  files,  no  politicians 
pleading  special  causes,  no  access  to  clafisl- 
fied  documents.  We  looked  only  at  what  is 
being  done  for  the  public — In  public." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  confidential 
sources  are  involved,  any  reliance  upon  a 
claim  of  Newsman's  Privilege  is  misplaced 
and  Inapposite.  The  subpoena  of  CBS  seeks 
no  confidential  materials,  seeks  no  disclosure 
of  confidential  sources,  seeks  the  production 
of  no  materials  as  to  which  honest  men  could 
assert  a  claim  of  compromise  of  non-public 
Information.  The  duty  now  clearly  rests  upon 
CBS  and  Prank  Stanton,  as  citizens  and  for 
the  sake  of  argument  as  newsmen,  to  come 
forward  with  the  subpoenaed  materials. 


CAREERS  AND  PERSONALITIES  OF 
LEADING  AMERICAN  GENERALS 
OP  WORLD  WAR  H 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  June 
14  contains  an  interesting  article  written 
by  Tom  Luce  concerning  a  book  about 
the  careers  and  personalities  of  the  lead- 
ing American  generals  of  World  War  n. 

The  book,  entitled  "Nineteen  Stars," 
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was  written  by  Edgar  P.  Puryear,  Jr..  of 
Madison  County,  Va.  Mr.  Puryear,  for- 
merly assistant  dean  of  faculty  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  holds  a  Ph.  D.  from 
Princeton  University  and  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  is  an 
outstanding  yoimg  Virginian. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Puryear  says  that  he 
finds  a  typically  American  pattern  of 
leadership  in  the  careers  of  men  so  di- 
verse as  George  C.  Marshall,  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower,  Douglas  MacArthur,  and 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr. 

Mr.  Puryear  finds  that  throughout 
their  careers,  even  during  their  years  of 
schooling,  these  four  generals  showed 
the  potential  for  the  leadership  which 
they  were  later  to  display  in  World  War 

n. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Pour  Leaders  Shared 
Pattern  of  Greatness,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Poc«  Akmt  LxADzas  Shased  PArrxaN  or 

Greatness 

(By  Tom  Luce) 

CHAaLOTTEsviLLE— Despite  differences  in 
temperament  and  style,  Eisenhower,  Marshall, 
Patton  and  MacArthur  shared  a  distlncUy 
American  pattern  of  military  greatness  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  says  a  Madison  County 
author. 

Edgar  F.  Puryear  Jr.  says  the  military 
chawMjter  of  the  genial  Elsenhower,  the  aus- 
tere Marshall,  the  flamboyant  Patton  and 
the  Imperious  MacArthur  gives  ttiese  lead- 
ers a  common  bond. 

Puryear,  who  has  devoted  much  erf  the 
past  decade  to  a  comparative  study  of  the 
four  war  leaders,  said  a  definite  le&derehlp 
pattern  emerged  from  hU  research. 

Writing  in  his  recently  published  book, 
"Nineteen  Stars,"  Puryear  said  the  character 
of  the  four  generals  was  of  the  "highest":  they 
shared  the  Integrity,  the  humility,  the  self- 
lessness, the  concern  for  others,  the  reverence 
and  showmanship  which  are  present  in  most 
top  military  leaders. 

In  an  age  when  many  young  people  are 
attempting  to  define  character,  Puryear 
feels  that  his  book  could  offer  a  contribution 
to  that  quest. 

Puryear,  who  earned  his  doctorate  at 
Princeton  University  and  later  a  law  degree 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  formerly  was 
assistant  dean  of  faculty  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

"Nineteen  Stars  "  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  cadet  lectures  and  It  is  patterned 
after  Douglas  Southall  Freemen's  "Lee's 
Lieutenants,"  a  well-known  ClvU  War 
Biography. 

While  some  scholars  contend  thSrt  men  are 
bom  for  command,  Puryear  argues  that  lead- 
ers are  made.  The  key  to  their  success  is 
preparedness  and  dedication,  he  says. 

To  prove  his  point,  Puryear  traces  the 
World  War  II  careers  of  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall.  Army  chief  of  staff:  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  su- 
preme commander  of  Allied  forces  in  Euro- 
pean Theater:  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthiw.  conunander  In  chief  in  the  Far 
East,  and  Gen.  George  S  Patton.  Jr.,  gener- 
ally considered  the  greatest  field  commander 
in  the  European  Theater  during  the  war. 

What  most  Virginia  veterans  will  probably 
remember  most  about  these  four  leaders  Is 
what  Puryear  calls  "showmanship"  Of  the 
four,  Patton  was  the  most  publicized  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  showman. 

Pew  who  served  with  him  will  forget  Pat- 
ton, with  his  tailored  uniform  and  Its  rovi-s 
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of  tibbona,  bla  ptnk  whipcord  riding  brc«chM, 
the  high-topped  c*v1iy  boots,  the  pesrl- 
h&ndled  plBtolB,  and  the  gleaming  stars  the 
general  wore,  even  Into  combat. 

Blaenhower  had  bis  famous  grin  and  sliort 
military  Jacket;  MacArtbur  his  corncob  pipe, 
open-collared  shirt  sans  medals,  and  rakish 
field  marsbaU's  hat;  and  MarabAll  his  weU- 
malntalned  aura  of  simplicity  and  reserve. 

Puryear,  however,  baa  dug  beyond  the  gen- 
erals' Images  and  has  traced  similarities  In 
their  careers.  He  notes,  for  ezaniple,  that 
three  of  the  four  had  some  setback  during 
their  years  as  military  school  oadeta;  that 
all  bad  to  make  personal  sacrlflces  to  stay 
in  the  Army,  and  that  all  faced  years  of  slow 
promotions  and  unjileasant  duty  assign- 
ments. 

Of  the  four  generals,  Patton  and  Marshall 
attended  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Patton 
left  VMI  after  his  first  year,  when  he  earned 
an  appointment  to  West  Point.  Patton  later 
graduated  frtm  West  Point;  as  had  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Elsenhower. 

It  was  during  their  cadet  years  that  the 
four  began  to  show  signs  of  promise.  While 
the  academic  success  of  Elsenhower,  Patton 
and  Marshall  could  be  described  as  mediocre, 
MacArthur's  was  brilliant. 

At  West  Point  MacArthur  held  the  dual 
honor  of  being  first  captain  and  graduating 
number  one  in  hU  class.  He  established  an 
academic  record  which  went  unbroken  for 
decades. 

While  their  academic  standings  differed, 
all  four  exhibited  leadership  potential  as 
cadets.  Marshall  and  MacArthur  received  the 
highest  possible  cadet  rank  each  successive 
year,  as  did  Patton  untu  his  final  year.  The 
easygoing  Elsenhower  made  rank  three 
times,  lost  It  twice,  but  was  elected  to  the 
academy's  sole  elective  post — Cheerleader. 

There  were  other  indications  of  potential 
leadership.  In  Marshall's  "rat"  year  at  VMI, 
for  example,  he  underwent  a  severe  ha^^ing  at 
the  hands  of  an  upperclaasman. 

Puryear  wrote  that  the  young  Marshall 
was  ordered  to  squat  over  a  bayonet  which 
bad  been  jammed  point  up  Into  the  floor. 
As  the  tiring  Marshall  continued  to  squat 
over  the  bayonet.  Puryear  said,  Marshall 
"refused  to  give  his  tormentor  the  pleasure 
of  watching  him  whine." 

Eventually,  "the  strain  of  this  excruciat- 
ing position  got  the  best  of  him"  and  Mar- 
shall feU  rearward,  to  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Puryear  said. 

Once  the  upperclassnutn  saw  blood,  Pur- 
year said,  the  cadet  feared  that  Marshall 
would  report  him — meaning  almost  certain 
expulsion.  However,  Marshall  never  reported 
the  man's  name.  He  simply  "got  up  and 
silently  left  the  room."  Puryear  said. 

"The  rough,  go-for-broke  Patton  was  un- 
derneath a  highly  sensitive  man,  particu- 
larly when  it  concerned  the  men  under  his 
command,"  Puryear  wrote.  Tet  it  is  Patton 's 
headlong  method  of  fighting  that  is  so  famil- 
iar to  those  who  served  under  him  in  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Europe.  Puryear  said. 

Patton's  fighting  method  was  "designed 
to  save  American  lives:  his  outlook  that  it 
took  18  years  to  malce  a  soldier  and  only  a 
few  months  to  manufacture  ammunition  was 
typical  of  this  attitude."  Puryear  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO   THE  LATE  LOUIS 
"SATCHMO"  ARMSTRONG 


HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

or  XLUxois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.    METCALFE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

passing  of  Louis    'Satchmo"  Armstrong 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  world  of  Jazz  and 
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a  greater  loss   to  America   and   black 
Americans. 

Satchmo,  as  he  was  popularly  called, 
was  a  great  American  and  an  outstand- 
ing credit  to  his  race.  His  music  ^x)ke 
louder  than  words  for  brotherhood — for 
he  brought  people  together  with  his 
trumpet  and  the  spirit  of  his  singing, 
heralding  a  theme  of  unity  of  his  very 
own. 

As  a  distinguished  roving  good-will 
ambassador,  he  carried  his  music  and  his 
tnmipet  touching  the  hearts  of  countless 
numbers  not  only  throughout  America 
and  Latin  America  and  Europe  but  also 
into  Africa.  He  was  a  gifted  artist  and 
his  renditions  were  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  in- 
clude a  very  fine  tribute  regarding  the 
outstanding  career  of  Louis  Armstrong 
published  in  the  July  7,  1971,  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Lotiis    AiMSTXONG — Jazz    SxTPntsxAB 
(By  Melvin  Maddocka) 

Boston. — Xx>uls  Armstrong  was  one  of 
those  artists  who  aeem  so  deceptively  simple 
they  keep  being  misunderstood.  When  he 
passed  on  Tuesday.  July  6 — Just  two  days 
after  the  holiday  he  liked  to  pretend  was  his 
birthday — he  left  behind  both  a  simple  myth 
and  a  more  complex  actuality,  inseiiarable 
from  the  simple  myth  and  the  more  com- 
plex actuality  of  the  music  he  played. 

Armstrong's  history  coincided  Uke  destiny 
with  the  history  of  Jazz.  Born  In  1900.  he 
learned  to  play  trumpet  In  a  waif's  home, 
coming  of  age  just  as  Jazz  came  of  age  In  the 
Storeyvllle  section  of  New  Orleans  during 
World  War  I. 

When  Jazz  moved  north  to  Chicago  in  the 
early  I930's.  Armstrong  was  there,  playing 
second  horn  to  King  Oliver.  In  1924  he  and 
Jazz  completed  their  migration — to  New 
York,  where  Armstrong  Joined  Fletcher  Hen- 
derson's band.  As  the  famous  Hot  Plve  and 
Hot  Seven  records  began  to  emerge  from  ses- 
sions in  the  mld-1920s.  jazz  and  Armstrong 
had  found  their  mature  expression. 

30L0     INSTRUMENT 

Armstrong  took  a  rough  ensemble  art  and 
made  room  for  the  Individual  voice.  Imper- 
ceptibly, what  had  been  a  lead  Instrument 
turned  Into  a  solo  Instrument.  It  Is  only  a 
slight  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  making 
room  for  Louis  Armstrong's  genius.  Jazz 
spread  and  broadened  until  a  folk  art  became 
a  sophisticated  form  of  self-expression. 

By  the  1930's,  jazz  had  become  the  art  of 
the  soloist  and  Armstrong  htkl  become  some- 
thing more — a  star.  The  measure  of  his  talent 
was  that  he  could  turn  a  pop-tune  banality 
like  "I  can't  give  you  anything  but  love" 
into  a  classic.  But  was  this  straining  the  evo- 
lution of  Jazz  too  far? 

The  most  unjust  comparisons  are  those 
made  with  oneself.  Louis  Armstrong  turned 
Into  a  myth  and  night  after  night  he  was 
forced  to  live  up  to  It.  The  star  became  a 
personality,  and  after  World  War  II  the  per- 
sonality became  an  act.  Satchmo  with  mop- 
ping handkerchief,  the  dazzling  teeth,  the 
rolling  eyes,  the  throaty  chuckle.  Satchmo 
pUylng  "When  the  Saints  Come  Marching 
In"  again  and  again.  Satchmo  (with  strings) 
leaving  the  dwindling  Jazz  audience  alto- 
gether to  make  hit  records  Uke  "Mack  the 
Knife."  Bravura  runs,  show  biz  high  notes, 
and  repetition  took  their  toll. 

Louis  Armstrong  may  have  ceased  to  grow 
by  his  earlier,  astonishing  standards  of  In- 
novation. But  mastery  runs  in  a  straight 
Une  through  every  record  he  made,  the  per- 
sonal exuberance  seeming  to  burst  its  elec- 
tronic confinement.  Prom  a  19ao's  "Heebie 
Jeebies"  to  a  1960's  "Hello  Dolly."  one  horn 
is  blowing,  one  gravel  voice  is  singing.  The 
notes  vibrate  with  an  authority,  a  daring 
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simplicity  no  other  jazzman  baa  ever 
matched.  Each  melody  Is  outlined  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  perfect  finality,  once  and  for 
all. 

Armstrong  played  with  a  subtlety  and  a 
passion  the  simple  genial  mask  of  Satchmo 
belled.  He  must  remain  a  beloved  mystery. 
It  Is  now  time  to  say  of  him  what  he  said  of 
another  enigma,  Pats  Waller:  "To  me,  he  is 
still  here  with  us.  His  very  good  spirit  will 
keep  him  with  us  for  ages.  Right  now,  every 
time  someone  mentions  Pats  Waller's  name, 
why  you  can  see  the  grins  on  all  the  faces 
aa  if  to  aay,  'Yea,  yea,  yea,  yea.  .  .  .'  " 


"WAITINO  GAME"  RECOMMENDED 
BY  OMB  ON  ECONOMY  CALLED  A 
BAD  DECISION  FOR  THE  NATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowen,  the  distinguished 
financial  columnist  of  the  Washington 
Post,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  that 
the  administration  has  made  a  fateful 
decision  by  adopting  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  the  ofQce  of  management  and 
budget  of  waiting  on  the  economy  to 
accelerate  rather  than  taking  specific 
steps  to  assure  a  recovery. 

The  inflation-recession  paradox  con- 
tinues, imemployment  remains  high, 
Federal  revenues  are  running  far  below 
administration  estimates,  and  Mr.  Row- 
en  says  that,  generally,  prospects  for  a 
full  recovery  are  dim  in  view  of  adminis- 
tration inaction. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows : 
(Prom   the  Washington  Poet.  July  4.  1971) 
Plating  a  WArriNC  Game 

HUBTS   ECONOMT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

If  Mr.  Nixon  loses  the  election  next  year, 
historians  might  well  look  back,  and  pick 
the  week-end  of  June  26-27.  1971,  as  the  time 
when  the  issue  was  really  settled. 

For  at  Camp  David  a  week  ago.  Mr.  Nixon 
decided  to  play  the  waiting  game  on  the 
economy  recommended  by  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  George  Shultz. 
despite  clearcut  evidence  that  the  economic 
recovery,  such  as  it  is,  is  very  slow  and  spotty. 

Unemployment  for  June  dropped  to  5.6 
per  cent  from  6.2  per  cent  in  May,  but  much 
of  the  Improvement,  the  Labor  Department 
acknowledges.  Is  a  statistical  aberration.  The 
real  level,  as  it  has  been  for  months,  is  some- 
where around  an  even  6  per  cent.  The  Presi- 
dent is  gambling  that  the  monetary  and  fis- 
cal stimulus  already  cranked  into  the  econ- 
omy will  cut  that  rate  to  no  worse  than  5 
per  cent  during  the  election  campaign,  and 
that  the  trend  will  be  In  the  right  direction — 
down. 

Whether  Mr.  Nixon  sticks  to  the  no  tax 
cut,  no  Increased  spending  scenario  laid  out 
by  his  new  "Chief  Ek;onomlc  Spokesman," 
Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Connally,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  if  be  does,  and  if  the 
economy  falls  to  respond  in  1972,  it  will  hurt 
President  Nixon  at  the  polls. 

The  decision.  If  unchanged,  is  bound  to 
drive  an  important  wedge  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  old  friend,  Arthur  P.  Bums, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
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Fed,  struggling  desperately  to  get  the  sup- 
ply of  money  under  control,  has  been  look- 
ing to  the  White  House  for  help.  PRB  ana- 
lysts are  p>esslmistlc  about  the  minimal  na- 
ture of  the  upturn,  and  are  hesitant  to  turn 
the  money  screws  tighter  unless  there  is  help 
from  the  tax  side. 

"I  couldn't  believe  (the  President's  de- 
cision) when  I  heard  it."  says  a  policy  mak- 
er at  the  Fed.  "It's  a  real  bad  one.  They'll 
count  on  us  to  keep  the  money  going — and 
If  we  don't  well,  then  we're  to  blame  for 
high  unemployment." 

Connally  made  much  of  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  "stimulus"  coming 
from  the  budget  deficit.  But  the  Increase 
In  the  budget  deficit  arises  primarily  from 
revenue  shortfalls — which  In  turn  are  due 
to  a  bad  economic  forecast.  Thus,  Con- 
nally greatly  exaggerates  the  degree  to  which 
the  budget  Is  stimulative. 

Based  on  actual  results  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  and  preliminary  reports 
for  the  second  quarter,  the  Gross  National 
Product  from  January  through  June  ap- 
parently was  running  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$1,030  billion.  Thus,  to  get  to  that  now- 
famous  administration  goal  of  $1,065  billion 
for  the  year,  the  economy  would  have  to  take 
off  like  a  rocket,  producing  an  annual  rate 
of  $1,100  billion  for  the  second  six  months. 

There  are  few  economists  left  who  think 
there  is  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  that  hap- 
pening. Most,  like  Walter  W.  HeUer.  believe 
that  the  economy  Is  running  "on  the  track" 
of  the  $1,046  to  $1,050  bUlion  GNP  which  was 
t>>e  consensus  among  most,  except  Mr. 
Nixon's  men,  earlier  this  year.  Privately, 
some  administration  hands  admit  It. 

Tlie  successful  Wharton  School  "model"  of 
the  economy  predicts  a  GNP  of  $1.0532  bil- 
lion, with  unemployment  staying  above  5.5 
p>er  cent  for  all  of  1971.  and  not  dropping 
down  to  5  0  per  cent  (to  say  nothing  of  mov- 
ing lower)  until  the  end  of  1972. 

The  dilemma,  of  course,  is  that  Inflation 
persists,  and  many  fear  that  the  problem  vrtll 
be  worsened  by  the  extraordinary  12  per  cent 
exp>anslon  of  the  money  supply.  So  far  this 
year,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  allowed  an  In- 
crease of  $11  billion,  or  as  much  as  during 
all  of  1970. 

What  are  the  plus  factors  in  the  economy? 
Housing  has  bieen  strong;  consumer  de- 
mand— still  not  s{>ectacular — conceivably 
could  respond  to  Increased  Income  (mostly 
from  higher  social  security  benefits)  later 
this  year;  and  because  inventories  (except  for 
autos  and  steel)  declined  earlier  this  year. 
the  process  of  inventory  building  should  give 
the  economy  a  lift  later  on  in  1971.  (A  steel 
strike  could  complicate  the  picture,  but  no 
one  In  Washington  thinks  that  a  work 
stoppage  would  create  a  national  headache — 
Just  for  the  steel  Industry.) 

The  stock  market,  meanwhile  has  been 
slipping  responding  both  to  the  sluggishness 
of  economic  recovery,  and  to  the  exasperating 
upward  drift  of  Interest  rates  which  has 
taken  place  In  the  teeth  of  one  of  monetary 
ease. 

According  to  many  Wall  Street  analysts, 
soaring  Interest  rates  could  choke  off  the 
housing  boom  (one  of  the  few  signs  of  real 
strength  In  the  economy)  and  put  a  crimp 
In  whatever  possibilities  might  have  existed 
for  business  expansion  later  In  1971  and  1972 
Recent  history  also  tends  to  show  that  higher 
Interest  rates  simply  feed  expectations  of 
still  higher  Interest  rates,  assuring  the  Inevi- 
table trend. 

As  for  that  intangible  element,  confidence, 
In  which  Arthur  Burns  puts  so  much  faith, 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.'s  new  letter 
was  carefully  noted  In  Washington :  "An  un- 
usual amount  of  worry  still  exlst.s  among 
businessmen."  due  not  only  to  the  "recovery's 
lack  of  vigor."  but  to  "uneasiness  about 
Lockheed's  dlfllcultles — spteclflcally  concern 
about  the  repercussions  they  could  have." 

Perhaps  Secretary  Connally  is  to  blame  for 
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that — after  all.  he  has  tried  to  sell  the  notion 
of  a  $250  million  loan  guarantee  to  Lockheed 
on  the  basis  that  bankruptcy  In  the  already- 
troubled  aerospace  business  could  shake  the 
whole  economy. 

On  balance,  then,  the  outlook  is  not  very 
good,  and  there  Is  nothing  In  the  statistical 
record  that  Connally  could  deny.  The  GNP 
target  won't  be  met.  and  unemployment  will 
be  high. 

In  fact,  a  long-time  bi-partisan  goal  of 
reducing  unemployment  to  4  percent  or  less 
has  casually  been  junked  by  Connally  as  a 
"myth."  If  Connally  Is  asking  this  country  to 
learn  to  live  with  a  higher  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, he  will  find  that  It  Is  not  willing  to  do 
it.  Nor  should  It  be  willing  to  do  so. 

Insiders  suggest  that  the  Administration 
has  given  considerable  weight  to  new  aca- 
demic studies  produced  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  by  Professors  George  Perry  and 
Richard  Gordon  that  show  a  more  expen- 
sive unemployment-Inflation  ratio  "trade- 
off." That  Is.  because  of  changes  in  labor 
force  composition  and  for  other  reaisons.  it 
takes  an  unemployment  level  around  5  per- 
cent to  achieve  a  long-term  inflation  rate  of 
3  percent — Instead  of  4  percent  unemploy- 
ment, which  was  thought  to  be  the  "trade- 
off" point  in  the  inld-19508. 

But  neither  Perry  nor  Gordon  suggested 
acceptance  of  the  higher  unemployment  rate; 
both  are  against  holding  the  economy  in 
check  to  achieve  price  stability — mostly  be- 
cause they  don't  think  that  such  a  policy 
works. 

When  economist  Alan  Greenspan,  then  a 
Nixon  advisor,  told  a  reporter  during  the  1968 
Presidential  campaign  that  more  unem- 
ployment would  have  to  be  accepted  as  a 
cure  for  Inflation,  Arthur  Burns,  then  also 
an  adviser  to  Mr.  Nixon,  telephoned  this  cor- 
respondent at  The  Washington  Post, 

"I  can  say  categorically,"  Burns  told  me. 
"that  this  does  not  reflect  Mr.  Nixon's  posi- 
tion. This  world  of  ours  won't  accept  any- 
thing but  a  full  employment  policy."  (Bums 
defined  full  employment  as  the  level  reached 
when  the  jobless  rate  Is  between  3.5  percent 
and  4.5  percent) . 

Either  Mr.  Nixon  has  changed  his  mind  or 
Greenspan  was  right  about  Mr.  Nixon's  views 
all  the  time. 


DANIEL  ELLSBERG 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  the  so- 
called  Pentagon  papers  case,  attention 
is  now  turned  to  what  action  should  or 
should  not  be  taken  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Dan  EUsberg  who  has  admitted  that  it 
was  he  who  made  the  documents  avail- 
able to  the  New  York  Times. 

In  that  regard,  I  noted  a  column  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  which  provides  some 
interesting  observations  as  to  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  Mr.  Ellsberg 
based  on  three  personal  meetings  be- 
tween Mr.  Kraft  and  Mr.  Ellsberg.  The 
column  speaks  for  itself  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

Also,  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  July 
2,  1971.  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
entitled,  "The  Ellsberg  Papers,"  provides 
the  viewpoint  of  a  midwestem  newspaper 
editor.  Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey.  as  to  what  Mr. 
EUsberg's  future  might  be,  regardless  of 
what  decision  is  reached  In  the  courts 
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with  respect  to  his  case.  I  place  the  col- 
umn and  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thbee  Meetings  With  Ellsbebc 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

New  York. — No  one  connected  with  Viet- 
nam brings  to  bear  on  the  problem  more 
formidable  equipment  than  the  purveyor  of 
the  Pentagon  papers,  Dan  Ellsberg.  With  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  war  on  the  ground, 
he  combines  experience  In  the  WsAblngton 
bureaucracy.  Intelligence  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  a  well-nigh  starUlng  capacity  for 
articulation  of  difficult  themes. 

Unlike  most  Americans,  moreover,  he 
truly  oares  at>out  what  happens  to  individ- 
ual Vietnamese.  It  Is  almost  exclusively  due 
to  his  intervention,  for  example,  that  an 
anti-government  political  leader,  Tran  Ngoc 
Chau.  is  still  alive. 

But  If  I  came  to  admire  Ellsberg  abun- 
dantly over  a  period  of  flve  years  of  Intermit- 
tent meetings  on  Vietnam.  I  also  came  to 
doubt  his  Judgments  profoundly.  And  the 
story  of  those  encounters  Is  worth  telling,  for 
It  says  something  about  the  present  plight 
of  both  Ellsberg  and  the  country. 

Our  first  meeting  took  place  in  the  Penta- 
gon when  EUsberg  was  working  for  the  late 
John  McNaue>'ton  who  was  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  secu- 
rity affairs.  I  had  recently  seen  something  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communists.  At  that  time 
not  muoh  was  known  of  them  and  I  went  to 
the  Defense  Department  to  tell  McNaughton 
and  Ellsberg  my  impressions. 

Ellsberg  in  particular  posed  a  series  of  hard 
questions.  He  wanted  to  know  about  Com- 
munist morale,  about  possible  leadership 
rifts,  about  oonfiicts  between  North  and 
South  Vietnamese  Communists,  about  their 
relations  with  China  and  Russia,  about  the 
origins  and  history  of  the  Liberation  Front, 
about  its  infrastructure  and  doctrinal  no- 
tions. At  tJie  end  I  was  asked  what  way  I  saw 
of  ending  the  confiict. 

I  replied  that  the  key  was  fostering  in  Sai- 
gon a  regime  that  would  negotiate  with  the 
Communists.  TTiat  Idea  McNaughton  and 
Ellsberg  flatly  rejected  There  was  no  possi- 
ble way  for  negotiation  in  their  view.  Viet- 
nam was  a  test  of  the  American  will  to  re- 
sist Communist  aggression. 

A  second  meeting  took  place  in  Saigon 
when  Ellsberg  was  working  for  Brig.  Gen. 
Edwin  Lansdale.  The  Lansdale  Idea,  of  which 
Ellsberg  had  l>ecome  a  violent  partisan,  was 
that  a  Saigon  regime  friendly  to  the  United 
States  could  filch  the  Conununlst  appeal  to 
the  countryside  by  a  combination  of  social 
action.  That  notion  seemed  to  me  a  perni- 
cious fallacy  and  I  had  written  as  much. 

When  I  first  called  him  in  Saigon,  Ellsberg 
refused  to  see  me.  Then  we  arranged  a  clan- 
destine meeting.  He  told  me  that  In  view  of 
my  doubts  about  the  policy  there  was  no 
point  m  our  talking. 

I  next  ran  Into  Ellsberg  In  the  spring  of 
1968  at  a  lunch  In  the  home  of  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy  in  McLean.  Va.  By  that  time  Ells- 
berg had  chsoiged  his  views  and  to  the  con- 
siderable emt>arrassment  of  everybody  at 
lunch  he  talked  at  great  length  of  how  wrong 
he  had  been. 

After  lunch  I  drove  him  back  to  Washing- 
ton. As  we  drove  he  kept  glancing  nervously 
over  his  shoulder.  When  we  finally  reached 
town  he  directed  me  first  to  one  hotel,  then 
to  a  second,  then  to  a  third,  where  he  finally 
got  out.  He  was  taking  precautions,  he  said, 
to  avoid  being  followed  by  agents  of  the  FBI 
or  the  Pentagon. 

A  last  meeting  took  place  several  months 
ae;o  at  my  house  In  Washington.  By  this  time 
Ellsberg  had  long  since  become  convinced 
that  the  war  was  profoundly  immoral.  He 
talked  obsessively  of  America's  guilt  and  the 
need  to  cleanse  the  national  soul. 

He  recounted  In  every  detail  debates  he  bad 
had  with  leading  figures  in  the  government. 
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He  kept  casting  about  tor  thtnga  that  might 
be  done  to  expose  the  officials  responsible  for 
Vietnam.  It  must  have  been  about  that  tline 
that  the  Pentagon  papers  were  turned  over 
to  the  New  York  Times. 

Two  themes  run  through  these  different, 
and  not  very  consequential,  meetings.  One  is 
the  notion  of  national  struggle.  Prom  first  to 
last  Ellsberg  regarded  Vietnam  as  something 
terribly  Important  for  the  United  States,  a 
critical  test  of  American  strength  and  dis- 
cipline and  probity. 

The  other  constant  theme  Is  ego  Involve- 
ment. Ellsberg  at  all  times  saw  Vietnam  as 
a  measure  of  personal  as  well  as  national 
commitment.  His  sense  of  his  own  standing 
with  himself  and  the  world  became  a  func- 
tion of  who  was  right. 

But  the  central  fact  about  the  Vietnam 
problem  Is  that  It  Is  vastly  remote  from  such 
exalted  considerations.  It  Is  a  shabby  affair  In 
an  insignificant  country  distant  from  the 
big  issues  of  world  history.  It  matters  im- 
mensely to  most  Vietnamese  but  cannot  for 
long  matter  much  to  moet  Americans.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  way  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lem by  the  force  of  positive  achievement — 
either  national  or  personal. 

That  Is  why  Vietnam  has  been  a  special 
disaster  for  the  best  and  brightest  Americans, 
those  most  dedicated  to  find  some  good  way 
out.  And  of  these  victims,  not  the  least  is 
Dan  Ellsberg. 

(Prom  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  July  2,  1971! 
The  E:.ls8ebg  Papibs 

Out  of  all  the  fuss  and  feathers,  a  few 
things  are  coming  clear  from  the  "Pentagon 
papers,"  the  "purloined  papers."  or  the  "Mr- 
Namara  papers"  (de(>ending  on  which  desig- 
nation is  preferred ) . 

It  is  clear,  first,  that  they  are  creating  a 
vast  amount  of  confusion.  That  might  be 
expected  out  of  a  "history"  that  includes 
something  like  i5  volumes  of  estimates, 
qualifications  warnings,  and  ideas  from  an 
infinite  number  of  government  officials. 

The  result  is  a  mad  scramble  of  "claims" 
and  "counter-claims"  as  to  what  the  papers 
prove.  ■  whereas  the  papers,  themselves,  are 
so  vol'-iminous  and  varied  that  you  can  find 
just  at>out  anything  you  want  !n  them  U 
you  Just  cheat  a  little  on  what  you  omit. 

Thus,  confusion  is  emerging  as  the  primary 
result 

A  second  thing,  as  a  direct  consequence,  is 
beginning  to  emerge  in  terms  of  understand- 
ing Just  what  the  "piapers"  really  are 

Somebody  goi  the  idea  that  a  sensible. 
ehroni.i!ogy  of  the  war  and  the  decision- 
making would  be  helpful  In  spotting  past 
mistakes  and  making  better  future  decisions 

A  "review"  might  be  helpful  to  McNamara. 
for  example 

What  happened.  In  typical  bureaucratic 
fashion  however,  was  that  the  project  grew 
and  grew  Eventually  something  like  30 
bright  young  men  were  employed  to  do  the 
"research  "  Each  one  had  the  urge  to  be  an 
"author"  of  some  importance,  however. 

What  resulted   was  a   history   written   by 
a  committee."  a  very  large  committee. 

What  resulted  was  not  a  useful  review  but 
a  staggering  "history"  weighing  hundreds  of 
pounds  which  nobody  read,  and  which  Mc- 
Xamara  never  saw  I 

Sections  of  It  were  written  by  different 
"authors"  with  different  attitudes.  Pick  the 
right  "authors"  section  and  you  can  prove 
anything! 

One  of  the  authors  was  a  character  named 
Or  D&nlel  Ellsberg,  a  bright  young  fellow 
whose  brainpower  was  excellent  but  whose 
emotional  stability  was  something  else.  On 
the  reports  of  personal  associations  with 
columnist  Joseph  Kraft,  we  see  a  highly  emo- 
tional flaming  "hawk"  who  turned  into  an 
equally  emotional  and  flaming  "dove,"  zoom- 
ing in  both  cases  from  one  excess  to  the  other. 
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The  modem  version  of  the  "ex-Commu- 
nlst"  convert  to  "antl-Communlsm." 

He  then  displayed  absurdly  paranoid  symp- 
toms, and  the  kind  of  discussions  at>out  gov- 
ernment surveillance  that  so  many  people 
dononstrated  10  years  ago  about  "Commu- 
nist agents." 

The  massive  documents  gathering  dust, 
read  by  only  "a  handful  of  us",  according  to 
EUsberg's  own  TV  statement,  bugged  him. 
Pinally.  he  managed  to  photocopy  selected 
portions  of  it,  apparently.  Including  every- 
thing he  wrote,  and  peddle  It  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  others. 

The  "history"  thus  emerges  ultimately  as 
another  bureaucratic  monstrosity,  which  is 
probably  the  principal  reason  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  threw  up  Its  hands  at  finding  it 
Important  enough  to  be  vital  to  "U.S.  Secu- 
rity" and  said  "It  Isn't!" 

The  final  thing  that  is  clear,  and  not  with- 
out its  Importance  as  we  think  of  "What  hap- 
pens to  security  in  the  future,"  concerns 
Ellsberg  himself. 

It  Isn't  a  matter  of  being  "blacklisted"  but 
simply  a  fact  of  life  that  nobody  will  ever 
trust  Dr.  Ellsberg  with  any  confidence  again 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

If  the  New  York  Times  Itself  were  to  hire 
him — they  would  never  feel  comfortable  ever 
entrusting  him  with  anything  of  a  private 
and  confidential  nature. 

That  Is  a  simple,  natural  fact  because  the 
New  York  Times  has  matters  that  are.  in- 
deed, very  confidential,  and  not  considered 
by  them  to  be  part  of  "the  people's  right 
to  know",  you  may  be  sure 

There  are  functional  limits  and  operational 
restraints  on  this  whole  business  of  the  guy 
who  thinks  his  opinion  supersedes  that  of 
all  others  put  together,  that  of  trust,  and 
that  of  the  conditions  and  pledges  he  may 
have  made  himself  when  he  was  given  the 
trust  that  he  decided  he  had  a  right  to  be:ray 
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VIETNAM    DRUG    ADDICTION      THE 
VIEWS  OF  THREE  CHAPLAINS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

Of     oHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  Congress  is  giving  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  problem  of 
drug  abu5e 

ThLs  letter  which  apfieared  in  the  Jime 
25  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
points  to  some  wider  implications  that 
merit  consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  letter 
written  by  three  Army  chaolains  and  to 
carefully  consider  the  well-thought-out 
words ; 

Vietnam  Dric  AoorrioN.  The  Views  op 
Three  Chaplains 

We  have  read  with  interest  the  statements 
3f  Sen  ti&z\s.  Hatfield  iR-Ore.)  and  Sen  J. 
William  Pulbright  (D-Ark.i  concerning  the 
drug  problem  in  Vietnam.  We  are  shocked 
at  the  shallowness  of  their  observations.  It 
is  obvious  to  us  that  they  have  not  studied 
the  problem,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  use  misinformation  to  sell  a  program 
to  the  i)eoi>le  which,  in  itself,  cannot  be  sup- 
ptorted  by  the  evidence  nor  by  a  proper  eval- 
uation of  history. 

Drug  addiction  Is  not  a  problem  peculiar 
to  Vietnam  and  if  our  observations  are  cor- 
rect, the  problem  Is  much  deeper  than  "en- 
vironment" or  the  "boredom  of  barracks  life 
in  a  strange  country"  Easy  availability  aug- 
ments the  problem,  but  can  never  be  listed 


as  the  cause.  The  cause  goes  much  deeper 
than  availability  The  Koreans,  in  the  same 
environmental  conditions,  are  not  experienc- 
ing this  problem. 

Our  observations,  which  are  drawn  from 
working  with  the  drug  addict,  seem  to  Indi- 
cate a  personality  deficiency  In  the  Individ- 
ual which  makes  him  a  candidate  for  drug 
abuse  when  drugs  are  available.  Thus,  easy 
availability  is  not  the  cause,  but  only  makes 
us  avirare  that  the  problem  exists. 

It  our  naticmal  leaders  really  want  to  solve 
ttiis  problem,  they  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  problem  which  is 
capping  our  national  strength.  The  "new 
morality"  as  presented  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  through  Playboy  and  other  semi- 
pornographic  and  pornographic  literature 
and  picked  up  by  other  forms  of  mass  media, 
including  our  national  press  and  some  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  is  perhaps  the  main 
cause  of  our  national  decline.  Seeking  per- 
sonal pleasure  at  the  expense  of  others — or 
as  Playboy  calls  it  "mutual  consent" — can- 
not help  but  create  a  nation  which  provides 
nothing  to  live  for. 

We  are  entering  a  period  In  our  national 
life  which  parallels  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  unless  the  trend  is  stopped,  we 
will  experience  the  same  end.  Our  Pounding 
Fathers  founded  a  nation  worth  living  in 
because  they  had  a  cause  worth  dying  for. 
Any  sutHstitution  for  this  basic  principle 
cannot  help  but  manifest  itself  in  destruc- 
tion of  our  national  life. 

Phehebick   G.   Block. 
Chaplain  (Maj.).  USA. 

Ronald  R.  Rodcck. 

Chaplain  iCapt),  USA. 

Paul  R    Prebkinc, 

Chaplatn  {Capt.) ,  USA. 
Cam  Rank  Bat,  South  Vietnam 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WALLA 
WALLA  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 
THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  PROTECT 
OUR    ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
liiink  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  re- 
cent public  concern  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment  has  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  all  units  of  government  in  our 
Nation  The  public  outcry  over  our  de- 
teriorating rivers  and  air  and  the  efforts 
of  concerned  citizens  to  end  pollution 
have  created  a  new  and  important  cri- 
terion for  anv  governmental  body  in  its 
decisionmaking  processes. 

Although  much  public  attention  has 
been  centered  on  such  Issues  as  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  supersonic 
transport  and  the  building  of  new  dams 
on  undeveloped  sections  of  rivers,  the 
students,  faculty,  and  administration  of 
a  high  school  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  a 
historic  city  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  have  realized  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  can  have  a  very  direct 
effect  in  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
no  matter  how  mundane  or  inconse- 
quential the  work  may  seem.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Walla  Walla  High 
School  and  its  principal.  Richard  Neher. 
on  their  efforts,  which  are  described  in 
an  article  from  the  July  6,  1971.  Wash- 
ington Star: 
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GlooD  News:   Rhetoric  Ends.  Action  Starts 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. — For  months  there 
was  a  lot  of  rhetoric  at  the  local  high  school 
about  "environmental  control."  "ecology," 
"poUutlon,"  and  "saving  the  land." 

Said  Principal  Richard  Neher;  "Look,  let's 
cut  out  the  rhetoric,  and  let's  each  of  us  do 
the  very  first  thing  that  should  be  done  to 
help  out." 

Now,  when  each  student  gets  his  lunch  at 
the  school  cafeteria,  there's  a  5-cent  deposit 
on  the  paper  sack.  If  the  sack  Is  returned  to 
the  litter  barrel,  the  student  gets  his  nickel 
back.  If  he  doesn't,  the  5  cents  goes  Into  the 
school  library  fund. 

Principal  Neher  says  there  aren't  any  lunch 
sacks  lying  around  any  more,  and  the  li- 
brary fund  hasn't  gained  much  from  the 
project. 


THE   WELFARE   BILL.   H.R.    1 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
H.R.  1,  a  bill  making  major  changes  in 
the  welfare  system  of  the  United  States. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  held  in 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

No  more  important  legislation  will 
come  before  Congress  this  year.  Our  pres- 
ent welfare  system  is  costly,  inefficient, 
and  hopelessly  out  of  date.  But  before 
we  embark  on  a  major  new  program — a 
program  termed  "revolutionary  and  ex- 
pensive" by  the  Secretary  of  HEW — we 
must  be  sure  we  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing better.  The  new  program  would 
add  10  milhon  persons  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

One  organization  in  my  State  has  de- 
cided that  H.R.  1  does  not  represent  an 
improvement  over  the  existing  situation. 
Last  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce  setting 
forth  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  organization. 

The  resolution  describes  the  plan  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  1  as  impractical,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  free  enterprise, 
and  lacking  in  proper  provisions  for 
training  and  rehabilitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Norman 
Worthington.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Arlington  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Arlington,  Va..  June  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Harrt  Flood  Btrd,  Jr. 
U  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  The  following  reso- 
lution, emanating  from  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Is  offered  for  your  consideration 
relative  to  the  welfare  portion  of  H.R.  1 
dealing  with  welfare  payments  to  Individuals 
who  are  physically  able  to  work: 

"This  Is  an  Impractical,  lueallstlc  pro- 
gram  which  does  nothing  to  resolve  our  wel- 
fare concerns  but  attempts  to  offer  a  solu- 
tion through  the  commitment  of  more  tax- 
payers money.  The  program  Is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise  in  that  It 
fails    to   provide   Incentives   for   welfare   re- 
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ciplents  to  subsequently  assume  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  economic  well-being.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  program  lacks  provisions  for 
training  and  rehabUltatlon  as  a  condition 
for  receipt  of  welfare  payments." 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
some  nine  hundred  members,  asks  that  you 
vote  against  H.R.  1  In  its  present  form. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Norman  W.  Worthington, 

£ieciitit;e  Vice  President. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  MID- 
DECADE  CENSUS;  BUT  NOT  QUITE 
YET 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Sjjeaker,  in  the  June  14  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  disclosed  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  administration  has  re- 
versed itself  and  does  not  support  the 
establishment  of  a  mid-decade  census  "at 
this  time." 

For  the  purposes  of  clearly  demon- 
strating the  schizophrenic  struggle  the 
administration  is  going  through,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  extraction  of  the  testimony  by  the 
administration's  spokesman.  Dr.  George 
H.  Brown,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

(The  extraction  follows:) 

The  Committee  has  heard  testimony  from 
many  persons  to  the  effect  that  this  country 
needs  more  frequent  statistical  benchmark 
data  of  the  type  which  Is  now  provided  by 
the  population  and  housing  census  taken 
once  every  10  years.  The  accepted  methods  of 
making  population  estimates  on  the  basis  of 
Indicators  which  were  avaUable  locally  had 
proven  inadequate  to  supply  the  needed  in- 
formation, and  the  officials  of  some  commu- 
nities were  left  with  estimates  which  did  not 
accurately  reflect  the  situation  as  revealed  by 
the  1970  Census.  ...  in  view  of  the  rapid 
changes  which  are  taking  place  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Nation's  population.  It  Is 
very  difficult  under  present  conditions  to 
make  accurate  interim  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  larger  cities  and  counties,  and  even 
of  the  States.  The  difficulties  of  making  good 
estimates  for  smaller  cities  or  for  smaller 
counties  (25,000  or  less)  are  significantly 
greater.  Here  the  margins  of  possible  error  are 
so  great  that  neither  the  Census  Bureau,  nor 
any  other  organization,  has  been  able  to 
make  estimates  virlth  the  accuracy  that  Is 
needed  to  permit  their  use  for  administrative 
purposes. 

There  Is,  however,  a  continuing  need  for 
comparable  and  consistent  measures  of 
growth  for  small  areas.  This  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  from  many  sources  through- 
out the  past  decade  to  the  effect  that  bench- 
mark data  of  the  typ*  provided  by  the  decen- 
nial census  of  population  and  housing  are 
needed  more  often  than  once  every  10  years. 
There  are  many  official  administrative  uses 
for  population  data.  In  view  of  the  rapidity 
of  changes  which  take  place,  the  use  of  data 
based  on  benchmarks  which  are  6  to  10  years 
old  creates  the  possibility  of  serious  inequi- 
ties. •   •   • 

Since  1960,  Congress  has  enacted  some  23 
laws  which  require  population  Information 
for  their  proper  administration,  and  the  ap- 
propriate distribution  of  funds  •  •  •  Equita- 
ble distribution  of  funds  under  many  of 
these  programs  requires  current  information 
on  the  population  of  small  areas.  Programs 
for  economic  development  as  well  as  housing 
programs,  call  for  data  for  very  small  areas. 
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Current  Information  will  become  even 
more  essential  as  new  programs  are  adopted. 
Billions  of  dollars  would  be  distributed  In 
the  proposed  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams for  manpower  training,  urban  and 
rural  development,  education,  and  transpor- 
tation. At  present  the  sample  surveys  which 
provide  the  national  data  can  provide  only 
a  limited  amount  of  Information  for  regions, 
and  for  the  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  growing  concern  with  the  conditions 
and  problems  of  certain  minority  groups  in 
the  population  have  created  additional  needs 
for  current  statistics.  •  •  • 

At  this  time  the  Administration  does  not 
recommend  a  mid-decade  census. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disparity  between  the 
convincing  arguments  for  a  mid-decade 
census  in  Dr.  Brown's  statement  and 
the  administration's  refusal  to  endorse 
a  mid-decade  census  is  puzzling. 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.   6483 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  Marine  Corps  officers  to  foiu-- 
star  grade  in  positions  of  great  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  is  long  overdue. 

Having  been  associated  with  military 
officers  of  all  the  services  for  many  years, 
I  find  It  difficult  to  accep>t  the  fact  that 
current  law  precludes  the  President  from 
nominating  Marine  Corps  officers  for 
such  positions,  except  in  three  specific 
instances,  while  no  comparable  restric- 
tion is  imposed  on  the  other  services. 

Officers  of  the  Marine  Cbrps  have  epit- 
omized the  finest  characteristics  of  mili- 
tary leadership  and  professionalism.  This 
has  been  evidenced  not  only  in  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  the  Corps  but  in  the 
breadth  of  vision  and  imagination  of  its 
leaders  in  other  areas  as  well.  Thus,  it 
was  the  Marines  in  Vietnam,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  Lew  Walt,  who  de- 
veloped the  civic  action  program.  It  was 
this  program,  subsequently  carried  for- 
ward by  such  outstanding  Marine  gen- 
erals as  Nickerson  and  Cushman,  which 
played  such  a  vital  role  among  the  ci- 
vilian populace  of  South  Vietnam.  Inci- 
dentally, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing General  Cushman  advance  in  the 
Corps  from  the  days  we  served  together 
on  Iwo  Jima  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

With  officers  of  such  caUber  capable  of 
filling  positions  at  the  highest  levels 
within  the  defense  establishment,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  law  which  restricts  the 
President  in  his  use  of  these  officers  re- 
quires revision. 

H.R.  6483  does  nothing  more  than  re- 
move this  restriction  on  the  power  of 
the  Commauider  in  Chief  as  it  relates  to 
the  appointment  of  Marine  Corps  gen- 
erals to  four-star  positions.  In  so  doing, 
the  bill  permits  the  President  to  select 
from  among  the  best  officers  of  all  the 
services  those  whom  he  considers  most 
highly  qualified  to  fill  these  important 
positions. 

I.  therefore,  am  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  this  bill  and  to  urge  its  enact- 
ment. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  HOD8INO  AND 
URBAN  DEIVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1971  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP 
HEARINGS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TxXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  on  behalf  of  17  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, the  proposed  "Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1971." 

The  bill  contains  the  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  three  panels  of  the 
housing  subcommittee  which  were  estab- 
lished last  fall  to  conduct  an  intensive 
study  of  the  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs.  The  subcommittee 
has  also  issued  a  report  on  its  findings 
and  recommendations  which  Includes  an 
explanation  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  bill.  That  report  is  now  being 
made  available  to  Members  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee who  are  cosponsoring  this  bill  do  not 
necessarily  endorse  each  and  every  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  bill's  general  proposals  are 
sound  and  point  our  Federal  housliig  and 
urban  development  programs  In  the 
proper  direction.  However,  each  mem- 
ber feels  free  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill  during  its  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  during  the  coming 
weeks. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing expects  to  begin  hearings  on  this  bill, 
the  administration's  housing  and  special 
revenue  sharing  bills,  and  all  other  hous- 
ing legislation  on  Tuesday.  August  3.  The 
hearings  would  conclude  after  the 
House's  August  recess.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary, due  to  other  urgent  committee  busi- 
ness, to  begin  the  hearings  immediately 
after  the  August  recess:  however,  at  this 
time,  it  is  likely  that  housing  legislation 
hearings  can  begin  on  Augiist  4. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provisions 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

HJl.  9688 

A  bin  to  broaden  the  natlon&l  housing  goals, 
to  provide  housing  assistance  and  promote 
community  development  through  blocX 
grants  with  emphasis  upon  the  preserva- 
tion and  more  efficient  use  of  the  existing 
houFiing  stock  and  upon  the  revitallzatlon 
of  declining  neighborhoods,  to  improve 
programs  of  Federal  planning  assistance 
with  emphasis  upon  nwdernlzing  and  in- 
creasing the  management  capabilities  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— HOUSING   GOALS  AND  ANNUAL 
HOUSING  REPORT 

PUKPOSE 

Sec  101.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
broaden  the  national  housing  goal,  as  set 
forth  in  present  law.  in  order  to  place  greater 
emphasis    upon   the   preservation   and  more 
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effldant  tise  of  the  existing  housing  stock, 
to  provide  for  the  formulation  of  State  and 
local  housing  goals,  and  to  require  the  in- 
clusion of  additional  Information  in  the 
Prsaldent's  annual  housing  report. 

BSOADUfING  or  COALS  AND  EXPANSION  OF 
ANNVAL   REPOKT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (1)  Section  1801  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
1601.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
achievement  of  the  national  housing  goal 
will  require  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's existing  housing  stock  through  such 
measures  as  preservation,  rehabilitation,  and 
improvements  in  management  and  mainte- 
nance policies,  In  order  that  losses  to  the 
housing  stock  may  be  minimized  and  the 
current  level   of  housing  services  improved. 

"(c)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  national  housing  goal  and  provide  a 
more  precise  basis  for  deterrolning  national 
housing  requirements,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  encourage 
(through  the  provision  of  planning  assist- 
ance and  otherwise)  the  formulation  of  State 
and  local  housing  goals  covering  major  hous- 
ing market  areas.  Such  State  and  local  hous- 
ing goals  shall  be  developed  and  formulated 
so  as  to  include  both  the  housing  production 
requirements  of  the  areas  Involved  and  the 
actions  needed  to  preserve  the  existing  hous- 
ing stock  In  such  areas,  including — 

"(1)  the  numbers  and  types  of  subsidized 
housing  units  which  are  needed  to  serve  vari- 
ous income  groups, 

"(2)  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  programs 
which  might  or  should  be  utilized  to  meet 
the  goals  established,  and  the  adequacy  of 
private  financing  resources  In  meeting  these 
goals, 

"(3)  the  identification  of  Impediments  to 
meeting  these  goals,  such  as  unrealistic  or 
obsolete  building  codes  and  zoning  regula- 
tions, and  any  recommendations  or  proposals 
for  eliminating  such  Impediments. 

"(4)  plans  for  the  location  of  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing  so  as  to  provide 
the  residents  thereof  with  greater  access  to 
employment  opportunities,  and 

"1 5)  plans  for  the  promotion  of  market 
aggregation  in  order  to  achieve  the  benefits 
of  economics  of  scale," 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  1601  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"REAFFIBMATION  OF  NATIONAL  COAL;    DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    COALS  ' 

(b)  Section  1603  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  i5)  and  i6)  as  par- 
agraphs (8)  and  (9).  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(5)  include  a  contingency  plan  for  the 
provision  of  required  mortgage  credit,  setting 
forth  proposed  governmental  actions  to  be 
carried  out  In  the  event  of  adverse  mortgage 
credit  conditions: 

"(6)  provide  an  analysis  of  changes  affect- 
ing housing  costs  borne  by  occupants,  to- 
gether with  recommended  actions  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  any  inflationary  elements; 

"(7)  provide  an  analysis  of  annual  changes 
in  the  number  and  conditions  of  units  In  the 
national  housing  Inventory;". 

TITLE  n— PRESERVATION  AND  REVITAL- 
IZATION  OP  DECLINING  NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 

PUItPOSE 

Sec.  201  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
help  preserve  older  urban  neighborhoods 
which  are  threatened  with  blight  and  hous- 
ing abandonment  by  establishing  a  program 
of  neighborhood  preservation  grants  and  a 
new  program  of  Federal  mortgage  instirance 
which,  in  conjunction  with  additional  acti- 
vities to  be  carried  out  by  the  localities  in- 
volved, give  reasonable  promise  that  the 
threat  of  housing  abandonment  will  be  elUn- 
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Inated  and  a  suitable  and  stable  living  en- 
vironment restored  or  maintained. 

CBANT8    roa    NIIGHBOKHOOD    PaESEXVATION 
PSOCEAMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized  to  make, 
and  contract  to  make  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  cities,  municipalities,  counties,  and 
other  general  purpose  units  of  local  govern- 
ment (Including  the  District  of  Columbia)  to 
assist  such  localities  in  carrying  out  In  des- 
ignated neighborhood  preservation  areas  pro- 
granu  designed  to  improve  basic  community 
facilities  and  services  and  bring  about  such 
other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  eliminate  the  threat  of  housing 
abandonment  in  such  areas  and  to  restore  or 
maintain  for  the  residents  of  such  areas  a 
suitable  and  stable  living  environment. 

(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out.  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years,  any 
of  the  following  types  of  activities: 

(1)  the  repair  of  streets,  sidewalks,  parks, 
playgrounds,  publicly  owned  utilities,  and 
public  buildings  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
area. 

(2)  the  improvement  of  private  properties 
to  eliminate  dangers  to  the  public  health 
and  safety, 

(3)  the  demolition  of  structures  deter- 
mined to  be  structurally  unsound  or  unfit 
for  occupancy. 

(4)  the  establishment  of  temporary  or  per- 
manent public  playgrounds  on  vacant  land, 
and 

(5(  such  other  similar  activities  and  Im- 
provements as  the  Secretary  deems  reason- 
ably calculated  to  aid  significantly  In  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  a  locality,  acting  through  Its  local 
governing  body,  must  designate  a  specific 
and  Identifiable  area  threatened  with  hous- 
ing abandonment  which  the  Secretary  finds 
has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  restored 
or  maintained  as  a  suitable  and  stable  liv- 
ing environment  with  Federal  assistance  to 
be  provided  under  this  title  in  conjunction 
with  Increased  and  Improved  social  services 
to  be  provided  under  other  federailly  assisted 
or  wholly  local  programs.  Upon  approval  of 
a  neighborhood  preservation  area  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  locality  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  specifying  the  im- 
provements in  basic  community  facilities 
and  in  services  to  be  made  In  such  area  over 
a  five-year  period.  No  grants  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  to  a  locality  with  respect 
to  its  designated  neighborhood  preservation 
area  unless  the  Secretary  finds  ( 1 )  that  the 
five-year  plan  submitted  by  such  locality  Is 
workable  and  will  provide  an  effective  means 
of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  title  in 
such  area,  (2)  that  the  locality  has  the  nec- 
essary capacity  to  carry  out  In  a  timely  fash- 
lon  all  of  the  activities  and  undertakings 
set  forth  in  such  plan,  and  (3)  that  the 
locality  satisfies  such  other  conditions  and 
requirements  as  he  may  impose  to  assure 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  will  be  achieved. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  not  to  exceed  »25.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974.  The  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  but  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1, 
1975. 

FEDERAL  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  TO  FACILITATE 
SALE  OR  REFTNANCING  OP  HOUSING  IN  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD PRESERVATION  AREAS 

Sec.  203  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
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"MOBTOAGK    INSTTRANCE    IN    NEIGHBORHOOD 
PUESBXVATION    AREAS 

"Sxc.  344.  (a)  The  purpoee  of  this  section 
la  to  afislst  In  the  preservation  and  upgrading 
Of  bousing  In  designated  neighborhood  pres- 
ervation ar«as  by  facilitating  the  refinancing 
of  such  bousing  or  its  transfer  to  resident  or 
nonprofit  ownership. 

"(b)  "ITie  Secretary  la  authorized  to  in- 
stire  any  mortgage  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and  to 
make  commitments  for  such  instirance  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage 
or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
insure  any  mcHtgage  which  covers  residential 
property  located  in  a  neighborhood  preser- 
vation area  (as  designated  and  approved  un- 
der section  302  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1971) .  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"(1)  The  mortgage  shall  cover  property 
which  Is  basically  sound  or  is  capable  of 
being  placed  in  standard  condition  without 
substantial  rehabilitation,  and  which  con- 
tains— 

"(A)  two  or  more  (but  less  than  seven) 
dwelling  units  If  the  mortgagor  is  an  indi- 
vidual described  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(2).  or 

"(B)  seven  or  more  dwelling  units  If  the 
mortgagor  Is  an  organization  described  In 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
(A)  an  Individual  who  owns  and  occupies 
the  property  and  Is  refinancing  outstanding 
Indebtedness  related  to  the  property,  or  who 
is  purchasing  the  property  and  will  occupy 
one  or  more  of  the  units  In  the  property 
after  its  purchase,  or  (B)  a  cooperative  or 
condominium  cu-ganizatlcn  which  consists  of 
or  includes  a  majority  of  the  occupants  of 
the  property,  or  (C)  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization or  association  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prtn- 
clpal  obligation  (including  such  InlUal  serv- 
ice charges,  and  appraisal,  inspection,  and 
other  fees,  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve)  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  97  ijer 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  praptny  before  any  repairs  or 
Improvements  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  help  restore  or  maintain  the  area 
in  which  the  property  Is  situated  as  a  suit- 
able and  stable  living  environment,  except 
that  In  no  case  involving  refinancing  shall 
such  principal  amount  exceed  such  esti- 
mated cost  of  repair  or  Improvements  and 
the  amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) required  to  refinance  existing  Indebt- 
edneas  secured  by  the  property. 
"(4)  The  mortgage  shall— 
"(A)  proTlde  for  complete  amortization 
by  periodic  payments  within  such  term  (not 
exceeding  twenty  years)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe;  and 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premluns 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charges. 
If  any)  on  the  amount  of  the  principal  ob- 
llgatlcm  outstanding  at  any  time,  at  such 
percent  per  annum  not  in  excess  of  6  per 
centtui  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to 
meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(d)  TTie  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  be  has 
received  satisfactory  and  enforceable  assur- 
ances from  the  mortgagor  that  the  refi- 
nancing or  sale  of  the  property  (and  any 
Improvements  tliereto)  will  not  result,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  any  Increase  la  the 
rentals  cHarged  for  dwelling  units  In  the 
property  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year 
from  the  date  of  final  endorsement  for  mort- 
gage  Uuurance,  or  in  any  increases  In  such 
rentals  thereafter  In  excess  of  such  Increases 
as  tbe  Secretary  finds  Justified  and  approves 
on  tbe  basis  of  Increased  iterating  expenssa. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  place  such 
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further  restrictions  on  the  mortgagor  as  to 
sales,  charges,  capital  structure,  rate  of  re- 
turn, and  methods  of  operation  a&,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  wlU  best  effectuate 
the  purpoee  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  from  the  lien  of  any  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of — 

"(1)  subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f). 
(g) .  (h) .  (J) ,  and  (k)  of  secUon  204,  or 

"(2)  subsections  (d),  (e).  (g),  (h).  (1). 
(J),  (k).  (1).  and  (n)  of  section  307. 
as  may  be  appropriate,  shall  apply  to  mort- 
gages Insured  under  this  section;  except  that 
(A)  all  references  In  the  enumerated  sub- 
sections of  section  204  to  the  Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund  or  the  F^ind  shall  be 
construed  to  refer  to  the  Special  Risk  Insur- 
ance Fund  and  all  references  in  such  subsec- 
tions to  section  203  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  this  section,  and  (B)  all  references 
in  the  enumerated  subsections  of  section  207 
to  the  General  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Fund 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund  and  all  references  In 
such  subsections  to  section  207  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  this  section." 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  238 
(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  343"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "243,  and  244". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  238(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
243  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "243  and 
244". 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  238(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
243"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "243,  and 
244". 

TITLE  in— COtJNSELING  AND  IMPROVED 
MANAGEMENT   ACTIVITIES 
pmposE 
Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
Increase  the  capabilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  improved  housing  manage- 
ment practices  and  homeownershlp  counsel- 
ing services  in  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  which  will  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  those  assisted  and 
supportive  of  the  national  housing  produc- 
tion goal. 

COtTNSELlNG    AND    IMPROVED    MANACUCKNT 
ACTTVITTKS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  238  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  With  respect  to  recelpU  from  pre- 
mium charges  for  any  mortgage  or  loan  the 
insurance  of  which  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund,  and  which  Is 
accepted  for  Insurance  pursuant  to  a  com- 
mitment Issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1971,  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  received  during  the  first  twelve 
months  after  the  mortgage  or  loan  Is  ac- 
cepted for  Insurance  and  50  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  received  thereafter  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  following 
purposes: 

"(1)  the  provision,  either  directly  or  by 
contract,  of  training  programs  In  family 
budgeting,  recordkeeping,  maintenance,  and 
other  activities  related  to  homeownershlp  for 
famUles  eligible  for  mortgages  or  loans  which 
are  or  would  be,  an  obUgatlon  of  tbe  Special 
Risk  Insurance  Fund; 

"(2)  making  studies  of  typical  homeown- 
er problems,  including  but  not  limited  to 
basic  home  maintenance  problems,  and  dis- 
seminating Information  on  such  problems 
through  periodic  consumer  bulletins: 

"(3)  conducting  continuing  analyses  and 
studies  designed  to  develop  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  families  for  Fed- 
eral  homeownershlp  assistance  that  makM 
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such  assistance  available  to  a  maximum 
number  of  families  while  furthering  success- 
ful homeownershlp; 

"(4)  providing  counseling  programs  in 
famUy  budgeting,  homemaklng,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment  for  tenanu  in  federally 
subsidized  rental  housing  covered  by  mort- 
gages or  loans  which  are  obligations  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund; 

"(5)  providing  training  programs  for  local 
and  other  personnel  recruited  to  be  members 
of  the  management  staffs  of  federaUy  as- 
sisted rental  housing; 

"(6)  preparing  model  management  oper- 
ating manuals  for  project  managers  in  fed- 
erally assisted  rental  housing  projects; 

"(7)  providing  'seed  money'  loans  (repay- 
able with  Interest)  and  advanced  training 
for  those  with  management  experience  to 
help  them  form  corporations  to  manage  fed- 
erally subsidized  housing  projects  covered 
by  mortgages  or  loans  which  are,  or  would 
be.  obligations  of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance 
Fund; 

"(8)  participating  in  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration rental  project  application  re- 
views and  conferences  prior  to  approval  to 
ascertain  that  design,  materials,  and  the 
management  and  operating  budget  and  plan 
is  conducive  to  good  management  and  oper- 
ating efficiency; 

"(9)  providing  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  management  in  the  formation  of 
tenant  councils  In  projects  covered  by  mort- 
gages or  loans  which  are  obligations  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund:  and 

"(10)  engaging  in  adequate  Federal  moni- 
toring of  management  operations  in  order 
to  identify  developing  weaknesses  before 
federally  assisted  projects  covered  by  mort- 
gages or  loans  which  are  obligations  of  the 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund  reach  a  serious 
problem  condition," 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    TO    BKCRETART    OF    HOUSING 
AND    URBAN    DETELOPMKKT 

Sic.  303.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  shall  be  in  tbe  Department  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for— 

"(1)  providing  information  and  advice  to 
nonprofit  organizations  desiring  to  sponsor 
hotislng  projects  assisted  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department, 

"(2)  maintaining  surveillance  over  present 
and  proposed  fees  and  charges  required  In 
connection  with  federaUy  assisted  housing 
which  will  be  refiected  In  monthly  housing 
costs, 

"(3)  maintaining  surveillance  over  present 
and  proposed  minimum  property  standards 
affecting  and  llvablllty  of  housing, 

"(4)  investigating  inquiries  and  complaints 
from  consumer  groups  concerning  procedures 
and  regulations,  and  their  Interpretations  by 
the  Department,  and 

"(6)  representing  within  th*  Department, 
the  special  interests  and  needs  of  the  occu- 
pants of  federally  assisted  housing." 

TITLE  IV— EXPANSION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
HOUSING  ALLOWANCE  PROGRAM 
ruRPoei 
Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
expand  the  existing  demonstrmtlon  program 
of  housing  allowances  for  low-Income  fam- 
ilies by  providing  sufficient  funding  to  allow 
the  testing  and  evaluation  of  a  wider  variety 
of  housing  allowance  techniques. 

KZPANSION    or    PmOORAM 

Sac.  403.  (a)  SecUon  604  of  tbe  Housing 
and  Urban  Devftlopment  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  The  program  undertaken  ptirsuant  to 
this  section  shall  include  the  development 
and  utilization  of  different  types  of  housing 
allowances,  and  different  techniques  for  pro- 
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Tiding  aucb  mllowsnces  to  (wnlUes  of  low 
Incoma,  In  order  that  a  wide  vaxlety  of  poten- 
tially effective  types  of  and  techniques  for 
providing  housing  allowances  may  be  tested 
and  evaluated.  Particular  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  impact  of  such  allowances  on 
rent  levels  for  housing  units  of  comparable 
size  throughout  the  housing  market  and  the 
extent  to  which  any  Increased  rent  levels  re- 
flect Improved  houalivg  services." 

(b)  Section  604(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  •10.000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  107a  and  1S73"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  t2S.- 
000.000  in  each  of  the  flscal  year  1973.  1973. 
and  1974". 

(c)  Section  504(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972  and  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  1973.  and  1974". 

(d)  Section  504(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

TITLE  V— HOUSING  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO 
STATE  AND  METROPOUTAN  HODSXNG 
AGENCIES 

8TATE1CXNT     OF    rUXPOSK 

Sxc.  501.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  State  hous- 
ing agencies  and  metropolitan  housing  agen- 
cies within  States,  to  prescribe  the  powers 
and  functions  of  State  and  metropolitan 
housing  agencies,  and  to  authorize  the  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  needed  to  enable 
these  agencies  to  develop,  on  an  area  wide 
basts,  balanced  housing  programs  which  fur- 
ther the  achievement  of  the  national  hous- 
ing goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American  family. 
Its  basic  objective  Is  to  stimulate  a  better 
focusing  of  all  available  local.  State,  private, 
and  Federal  resources  upon  the  achievement 
of  the  national  bousing  goal  by  bringing 
about  (1)  greater  State  and  local  capabili- 
ties for  meeting  their  housing  and  other  de- 
velopment needs  on  a  rational,  areawlde 
basis,  (2)  more  equitable  allocation  of  Fed- 
eral housing  subsidy  funds  in  accordance 
with  State  and  local  goals  and  priorities,  (3) 
greater  State  and  local  capabilities  for  ag- 
gregating their  markets  for  housing  resulting 
in  facre&sed  housing  production  at  lower 
cost,  and  (4)  greater  economic  opportunity 
and  Improved  living  conditions  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  that  are  now  un- 
able to  obtain  housing  within  reasonable 
proximity  to  their  places  of  employment. 

DOTMrnOHS 

Sic.  503.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems  to 
be  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  term  "State  housing  agency"  In- 
cludes an  official  State  housing  agency  or  (In 
a  State  where  no  such  housing  agency  ex- 
ists) an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  State 
government  designated  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  hoxising 
agency"  means  an  official  housing  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  (or  Governors  in 
the  case  of  agencies  with  interstate  juris- 
diction) and  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  empowered  under  State 
law  or  Interstate  compact  to  (A)  establish 
housing  needs  and  objectives  throughout  the 
metroplltan  area  involved,  and  (B)  carry 
out  all  activities  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
metropolitan  housing  agendas  shall  be  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  elected  officials  of  all  of  the 
units  of  general  locaJ  government  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 

(4)  "Hie  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(6)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment"   means    any    city,    municipality. 
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county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
other  general  purpose  political  subdivision  of 
a  State,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(6)  The  term  "population."  with  respect 
to  any  area  or  unit,  means  the  total  resident 
population  cf  such  area  cf  unit  based  on  data 
complied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  in  time. 

(7)  The  term  "amount  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  (or,  alternatively,  the 
number  of  families  and  unrelated  individ- 
uals) whose  Income  are  below  the  poverty 
level  multiplied  by  two.  Poverty  levels  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  taking  Into  account  and 
making  appropriate  adjustments  for  regional 
variations  In  Income  and  cost  of  living,  and 
shall  be  based  on  data  referable  to  the  same 
point  or  period  In  time. 

(8)  TT»e  term  "amount  of  overcrowding" 
means  the  number  of  housing  units  with 
1.01  or  more  persons  per  room  based  on  data 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  In  time. 

(9)  The  term  "extent  of  housing  deficien- 
cies" means  the  number  of  housing  units 
lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities  based 
on  data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same 
point  or  period  in  time. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  (MTlth  respect  to  the  flscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted),  and  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent 
flscal  year.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions 
in  subsection  la)  in  order  to  reflect  any 
change  or  modification  thereof  made  sub- 
sequent to  such  date  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

CKANTS  TO  RCP  covm  orrnAi.  opexating 

EXPXNSES 

Sxc.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  and  contract  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  metropolitan  bousing  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  In  defraying  the  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  activities  assisted 
under  this  title.  Grants  made  to  any  such 
agency  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
(1)  the  full  amount  of  its  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  during  the  first  year 
of  its  operations  In  carrying  out  such  ac- 
tivities. (2)  two-thirds  of  such  expenses 
during  the  second  year  of  such  operations, 
and  (3)  one- half  of  such  exnenses  during 
the  third  year  of  such  operations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$10  OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  June  30,  1974.  and  June 
30.  1975.  Any  amount  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  such  fiscal  year 
but  not  aporoprlated  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing 
prior  to  July  1.  1978. 

■PSCXAI.  PKOCKAM  GaANTS 

Sbc.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  metropolitan 
housing  agency  to  aaaist  such  agency  In 
facilitating  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate -Income  families  throughout 
the  State  or  metropolitan  area  over  which  it 
has  jurisdiction  through  such  means  as — 

(1)  providing  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
and  other  assistance  to  public  and  private 
organizations  carrying  out  bomeownership 
and  housing  opportunity  programs  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  to  help  them 
fill   unmet  needs,  initiate  exceptional   pro- 
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grams,  and  experiment  with  new  approaches 
and  programs  for  such  families; 

(2)  providing  grants,  loans,  and  technical 
and  other  assistance  to  public  and  private 
organizations  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  operation  of  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
including  but  not  limited  to  assistance  to 
help  cover  necessary  preconstructlon  costs 
Incurred  for  architectural  assistance,  land 
options,  application  fees,  and  similar  items; 

(3)  encouraging,  by  means  of  studies, 
technical  assistance,  and  advisory  and  in- 
formation services,  the  elimination  of  un- 
reasonable restraints  on  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies; and 

(4)  carrying  out.  by  means  of  studies, 
technical  and  financial  assistance,  and  ad- 
visory and  information  services,  programs 
designed  to  aggregate  housing  markets  in 
order  to  achieve  increased  production  and 
economies  of  scale. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  the  applicant  seeking 
such  assistance  shall  demonstrate  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  funds  re- 
quested are  not  available  upon  practicable 
terms  and  conditions  from  other  sources. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  section  not  to  ex- 
ceed 930,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $30,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  Any  amount 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  such  flscal  year  but  not  appropriated 
may  be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding 
fl£cal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1,  1978. 

MXTBOPOLrrAN  INCENTIVE  CBANT8 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  and  contract  to  make  grants  to 
State  and  metropolitan  housing  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  in  carrying  out  programs 
which  are  designed  to  encourage  the  pro- 
vision In  metropolitan  areas  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  within  reasonable  proximity 
to  their  places  of  employment  through  the 
provision  of  flnanclal  assistance  to  units  of 
general  local  government  to  help  cover  the 
difference  between  the  cost  to  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  Involved  of  pro- 
viding adequate  supijorting  community  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  the  housing  unit  oc- 
cupied by  the  low-  or  moderate-income  fam- 
ily and  the  amount  of  revenues  received 
through  property  and  other  taxes  or  assess- 
ments which  are  attributable  to  the  housing 
unit  occupied  by  such  family.  Assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  particular  units  of  federally  assisted 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  and  may 
not  exceed  for  each  such  unit  a  total  amount 
of  $3,000,  which  shall  be  provided  in  Install- 
ments not  exceeding  $600  per  annum. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  including 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
grants  under  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  section.  The  aggregate  amount  of  con- 
tracts to  make  such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed amounts  approved  in  appropriation  Acts, 
and  grants  pursuant  to  such  contracts  shall 
not  exceed  $150,000,000  per  annum  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  which  maximum  dollar  amount 
shall  be  Increased  by  $160,000,000  on  July  1. 
1973.  and  by  $150,000,000  on  July  1.  1974. 

ALXOCATXON      AND      DISTXtBTTTION      OP      HOUSING 
SUB8I0T      TTTNDS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  For  the  flscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1.  1973,  and  for  each  succeeding  fls- 
cal year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
to  make  assistance  payments  under  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  section  335  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  interest  reduction  payments 
under  section  336  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  and  annual  contributions  under  section 
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10(e)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts.  Of  the  amounts  thus  ap- 
proved 80  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  to 
metropolitan  areas  and  made  available  to 
metroi>olltan  housing  agencies  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b) . 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  for  each 
metropolitan  area  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  allocation  for  all  metro- 
pyolltan  areas  as  the  average  of  the  ratios 
between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metropolitan 
area  and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  in  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  amount  of  poverty  in 
all  metropolitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  that 
metropolitan  area  and  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding In  all  metropolitan  areas. 

(2)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  metro- 
politan area  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
eligible  metropolitan  housing  agency  for 
that  area  for  further  allocation  by  such 
agency  in  accordance  with  Its  approved  hous- 
ing program. 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  amounts  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts  as  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allocated  to  the  States 
and  made  available  to  State  housing  agencies 
as  provided  in  subsection  (d) . 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  for  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ra- 
tio to  the  allocation  for  all  States  as  the 
average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  State  and  the 
population  of  all  States; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  In  that  State 
and  the  amount  of  poverty  in  all  States; 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  In  that 
State  and  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  all 
States;  and 

(D)  the  extent  of  housing  deficiencies  In 
the  State  and  the  extent  of  housing  deficien- 
cies in  all  States. 

(2)  The  amount  allocated  to  each  State 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  eligible  State 
housing  agency  for  that  State  for  further 
allocation  by  such  agency  In  accordance  with 
Its  approved  housing  program. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
all  eligible  State  and  metropolitan  bousing 
agencies  the  amounts  allocated  to  them  un- 
der this  section  within  six  months  after  the 
approval  of  suoh  amounts  In  appropriation 
Acts.  Any  amounts  withheld  pursuant  to 
section  507(b)  shall  first  be  made  available 
to  eligible  State  and  metropolitan  bousing 
agencies  capable  of  carrying  out  their  ap- 
proved housing  programs  on  an  accelerated 
basis,  with  etny  remaining  amounts  being  al- 
loca.ted  by  the  Secretary  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  taking 
Into  consideration  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  such  factors  as  population,  amount  of 
poverty,  amount  of  overcrowding,  extent  of 
housing  deficiencies,  and  other  social  and 
fiscal   conditions. 

STATE    AND    METEOPOUTAN    HOUSING    PBOCKAMS 

Sec.  607.  (a)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
financial  or  other  assistance  under  this  title 
for  any  flscal  year  commencing  with  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973  (and  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year),  each  State  and  metropolitan  housing 
agency  sb*ll  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  pro- 
posed housing  progrem:!  covering  a  three- 
year  period  which  (1)  establishes  areawlde 
housing  needs.  Including  the  need  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  standard  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  within 
reasonable  proximity  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment with  adequate  supporting  com- 
munity services  and  facilities,  (3)  establishes 
adequate  and  feasible  objectives  toward  meet- 
ing those  needs,  (3)  Identifles  the  niunber 
and  types  of  housing  units  to  be  assisted 
with  Federal  subsidy  funds,  (4)  Identifles  the 
Income  groups  to  be  served  and  the  general 
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location  of  the  housing  units  to  be  made 
available  to  each  such  group,  and  (6)  iden- 
tifies other  local  iK^ons  and  programs  to  be 
undertaken  to  encourage  needed  bousing 
production  and  preservation  of  the  existing 
housing  stock. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines — 

( 1 )  that  an  acceptable  housing  agency  has 
not  been  established  for  a  particular  State  or 
metropolitan  area,  or 

(2)  that  the  three-year  housing  program 
submitted  by  a  State  or  metropolitan  hous- 
ing agency  does  not  substantially  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 

be  shall  reduce,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  any  financial 
and  other  assistance  he  would  otherwise  pro- 
vide under  this  title  in  such  State  or  metro- 
politan area  by  such  amounts  and  to  such 
extent  as  he  deems  necessary  to  fxirtber  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

AOMINISTEATION 

Sec.  508.  The  authorities  provided  In  this 
title  shall  be  administered  in  such  manner 
as  (1)  to  recognize  fully  the  rigbtc.  powers, 
and  responsibilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, (2)  to  allow  for  Innovation  and 
diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  their  housing  programs,  and  (3)  to  pre- 
clude the  assignment  of  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Federally-subsidized  housing  units 
to  any  unit  of  general  local  government. 

INTERST.\TE   AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  509.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  Into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
confiict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
In  support  of  housing  programs  adc^ted 
under  this  title  as  they  pertain  to  Interstate 
areas  and  to  localities  within  such  States, 
and  to  establish  such  agencies,  joint  or  other- 
wise, as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  mak- 
ing such  agreement  and  compacts  effective. 

TITLE  VI— COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BLOCK  GRANTS 

PUEPOSE 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
further  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  by  consolidating  a  number  of 
complex  and  overlapping  programs  of  flnan- 
clal assistance  to  communities  of  varying 
sizes  and  needs  Into  a  single,  consistent  sys- 
tem of  Federal  aid  which — 

( 1 )  is  funded  In  advance  on  a  regular  basis 
upon  which  communities  can  rely  in  their 
planning; 

(2)  can  provide  assistance  on  an  annual 
basis  with  maximum  certainty  and  efficiency 
emd  minimum  delay; 

(3)  encourages  community  development 
aotivltles  which  are  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive local  and  areawlde  development 
planning;   and 

(4)  furthers  achlevem-!nt  of  the  national 
housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family. 

DEITNmONS 

Sbc.  602.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  municipality,  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpKise  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  area"  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifica- 
tions or  extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems  to 
be  appropriate  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  means 
(A)  a  city  within  a  metropolitan  area  which 
Is  the  central  city  of  such  area,  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a  metro- 
politan area,  which  has  a  population  of  fifty 
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thousand  or  more,  or  (C)  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment within  a  metiDpolltan  area,  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  this  title 
and  having  a  population  of  fifty  thousand 
or  more. 

(4)  The  term  "population",  with  respect  to 
any  area  or  unit,  means  the  total  resident 
population  of  such  area  or  unit  based  on 
data  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the  same 
point  or  period  in  time 

(5)  The  term  "amount  of  poverty"  means 
the  number  of  persons  (or.  alternatively,  the 
number  of  families  and  unrelated  individ- 
uals) whose  Incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
level  multiplied  by  two.  Poverty  levels  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
criteria  provided  by  the  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  taking  into  account  and 
making  appropriate  adjustments  for  regional 
variations  in  income  and  cost  of  living,  and 
shall  be  based  on  data  referable  to  the  same 
point  or  period  in  time. 

(6)  The  term  "amount  of  overcrowding" 
means  the  number  of  housing  units  with  1.01 
or  more  persons  per  room  based  on  data  com- 
pUed  by  the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  referable  to  the  same  point  or 
period  In  time. 

(7)  The  term  "extent  of  bousing  deficien- 
cies" United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
referable  to  means  the  number  of  bousing 
units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing  facilities 
based  on  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  referable  to  the 
same  point  or  period  in  time. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  of  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance  other  than  loans  and  other  than 
the  assistance  provided  by  this  title. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  deflnltions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  most 
recent  data  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Offlce  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  (with  respect  to  the  flscal  year  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted ) .  and  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  subsequent 
flscal  year.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  deflnltions  in 
subsection  (a)  in  order  to  reflect  any  change 
or  modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
such  date  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  or  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

AUTHOEIZAnON   OP  CBANTS 

Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  and  contract  to  make  anniial  grants  to 
units  of  general  local  government  to  help 
finance  Conununity  Development  Programs 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  The  amount  of  any  such  grant 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  Secre- 
tary's estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  ap- 
proved Community  Development  Program 
with  respect  to  which  It  Is  made. 

CUIGIBIJC  COMMCNITT  DEVELOPMENT  PEOCEAMB 

Sec.  604.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  title  unless  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  the  applicant — 

( 1 )  has  identified  community  needs  and 
specified  both  short-  and  long-term  com- 
munity development  objectives  which  are 
consistent  with  comprehensive  local  and 
areawlde  development  planning  and  national 
urban  growth  policies; 

(2)  has  formulated  a  program  which  In- 
cludes activities  designed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  standard  housing,  partlc- 
\ilarly  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  In  dl- 
vlduals  and  families  who  are  employed  In  the 
community;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  which  is 
a  metropolitan  city — 

(A)  has  established  a  realistic  three-year 
schedule  of  program  activities   designating 
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rasourc«s  whlcb  c»n  and  wlU  be  made  avail- 
able locaUy  toward  meeting  tbose  commu- 
nity needs; 

(B)  baa  made  aatlafactory  provision  for 
tbe  periodic  reexamination  of  program 
methods  and  objectives  as  Information  be- 
comes available  on  tbe  social,  economic,  and 
environmental  consequences  of  program 
activities;  and 

(C)  baa  formulated  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram whlcb  Includes  activities  designed  to — 

(I)  eliminate  or  prevent  Blums,  blight,  and 
deterioration;  and 

(II)  develop  properly  planned  community 
facilities  and  public  improvements,  includ- 
ing tbe  provision  of  supporting  health,  social, 
and  slmUar  services. 

coMMtrmTT  DKVXLOPicxirr  paoa>AM  ACnvrnxs 
XUaiBLI   POK  assistanck 

Sec.  805.  A  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title  may  Include — 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (in- 
cluding air  rights,  water  rights,  and  other 
Interests  therein)  which  Is  (A)  blighted,  de- 
teriorated, deteriorating,  undeveloped,  or  in- 
appropriately developed  from  the  standpoint 
of  sound  community  development  and 
growth:  (B)  necessary  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  historic  sites,  the  beautlflca- 
tlon  of  urban  land,  the  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  natural  resources,  and  scenic  areas, 
the  provision  of  recreational  opportunities, 
or  the  guidance  of  urban  development:  (C) 
to  be  used  for  the  provision  of  public  works, 
facilities,  and  improvements  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title;  or  (D)  to  be  used 
for  other  public  purposes; 

(3)  the  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  Installation  of  public  works, 
facilities,  and  site  or  other  Improvement- 
including  water  and  sewer  facilities,  neigh- 
borhood facilities.  historic  properties, 
utilities .  streets,  street  lights,  foundations 
and  platforms  for  air  rights  sites,  pedestrian 
malls  and  walkways,  parks,  and  playgrounds 

(3)  code  enforcement  In  deteriorated  or 
deteriorating  areas  in  which  such  enforce- 
ment, together  with  those  public  improve- 
ments to  be  provided,  may  be  expected  to 
arrest  the  decline  of  the  area; 

(4)  clearance,  demolition,  removal,  and  re- 
habilitation of  buildings  and  improvements 
(Including  financing  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
privately  owned  properties) ; 

(5)  payments  to  housing  owners  for  losses 
of  rental  Income  Incurred  In  holding  for  tem- 
porary periods  housing  units  to  be  utilized 
for  the  relocations  of  Individuals  and  families 
displaced  by  program  activities; 

(6)  disposition  (through  sale,  lease,  dona- 
tion, or  otherwise)  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  title  or  Its  reten- 
tion for  public  purposes; 

(7)  provision  of  health,  social,  and  slm- 
Uar services  where  the  Secretary  deems  It 
necessary  to  properly  support  other  approved 
community  development  activities;  and 

(8)  such  other  projects  or  activities  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
as  the  Secretary  approves  as  part  of  a  com- 
munity development  program. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP   APPBOPaiATIONS    AND 
ALLOCATION  OP  PUNDS 

See.  606.  (a)  ( 1  )To  finance  grants  for  allo- 
cation to  metropolitan  areas  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
cur obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
In  the  form  of  grant  agreements  or  other- 
wise In  amounts  aggregating  not  to  exceed 
•7,500.000.000.  This  amount  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1.  IB73,  and 
■ball  remain  available  until  obligated.  There 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  obligations  incurred  under  this 
paragraph  not  to  exceed  13.000.000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1S73,  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
M,500,000,000  prior  to  July  1.  1974,  and  to 
not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  17.500,000,000 
thereafter.    Sums   appropriated    under    this 
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paragraph  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. The  Secretary  shall  report  aimually 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  outstanding 
grants  or  other  contractual  agreements  exe- 
cuted pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

( 2 )  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  to  States  and  to  units  of  general 
local  government  outside  metropolitan  areas 
under  subsection  (c)  not  to  exceed  tSOO.OOO.- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1. 
1973,  not  to  exceed  1500.000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1973.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed •500,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1.  1974.  Any  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  any  amounts  authorized 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
July  1.  1975 

(b)(1)  The  amount  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  allo- 
cated by  tbe  Secretary  to  all  metrop<^ltan 
areas  as  provided  In  this  subsection. 

(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  allocate  to  each 
metropolitan  area  an  amount  which  bears 
tbe  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  available 
for  obligation  for  any  fiscal  year  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metrt^wlltan 
area  and  the  population  of  all  metropolitan 
areas; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  in  that  metro- 
politan area  and  the  amount  of  poverty  In 
all  metropolitan  areas;  and 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  In  that 
metropolitan  area  and  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding m  all  metropolitan  areas. 

(3)  Prom  the  amount  allocated  to  each 
metropolitan  area,  the  Secretary  shall  dis- 
tribute to  each  metropolitan  city  within  that 
area  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  allocation  for  the  metropolitan  area 
as  the  average  of  the  ratios  between — 

(A)  the  population  of  that  metropolitan 
city  and  the  population  of  the  metropolitan 
area; 

(B)  the  amount  of  poverty  in  that  metro- 
politan city  and  the  amount  of  poverty  in 
the  metropolitan  area;   and 

(C)  the  amount  of  overcrowding  in  that 
metropolitan  city  and  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding In  the  metropolitan  area. 

(4)  The  remainder  of  the  allocation  to 
each  metropolitan  area  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  to  units  of  general  local 
government  vrtthln  that  metropolitan  area, 
taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
population,  amount  of  poverty,  amount  of 
overcrowding,  and  other  fiscal  and  social 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  Until  such  time  as  a  metropolitan  city 
Is  ellg^lble  to  receive  funds  and  carry  out 
activities  as  provided  by  this  title  or  in  the 
event  that  such  a  city  refuses  to  accept  such 
funds,  the  funds  otherwise  available  for 
allocation  to  it  under  paragraph  (3)  shall 
be  added  to  the  funds  available  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph. 

(c)  The  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(3)  shall  be  distributed  by 
the  Secretary  to  States  and  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  outside  metro[>olltan 
areas,  taking  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  population,  amount  of  poverty,  amount 
of  overcrowding,  extent  of  hoxislng  deficien- 
cies, and  other  social  and  fiscal  conditions. 

(d)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  607.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  in  part  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Dmvls-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
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a76a — 276a-5)  :  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  apply  to  the  construction  of  residential 
property  only  if  such  residential  property  is 
designed  for  residential  use  for  eight  or 
more  families.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
rs..  3176;  64  Stat.  1367)  and  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (48 
SUt.  948;  40  UB.C.  a76(e) ) . 

IIATCMINC   GRANTS 

Sec.  608.  Funds  provided  under  this  title 
may  be  used  by  a  recipient  to  cover  up  to  90 
per  centum  of  the  required  non-Federal 
share  of  any  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
where  assistance  is  being  provided  for  com- 
munity development  activities  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

KPPKCnVK    DATE 

Sec.  609.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  on  July  1,  1973.  After  such  efTec- 
tlve  date,  no  new  grants  or  loans  may  be 
made  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  section  313  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964,  sections  703  and  703  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966,  or  title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  except  with 
respect  to  projects  or  programs  for  which 
funds  have  been  committed  on  or  before 
June  30.  1973. 

TITLE   VII — STATE    AND    METROPOLITAN 
DEVELOPMENT    AGENCIES 

DECLARATION   OP  PTJRPOSE 

Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  State  and  metro- 
politan development  agencies  which  have 
broad  and  fiexlble  authority  to  carry  out  de- 
velopment activities  designed  to  (1)  provide 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Income,  (3) 
promote  the  sound  growth  and  development 
of  neighborhoods  through  the  revltalization 
of  slum  and  blighted  areas,  and  (3)  Increase 
and  Improve  employment  opportunities 
through  the  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  Industrial,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial facilities. 

EUCIBLE    DEVELOPMETTT    AGENCIES 

Sec.  702.  (a)  A  State  or  metropolitan  de- 
velopment agency  is  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  it  is  fully  empowered  and  has  ade- 
quate authority,  acting  as  a  large-scale  devel- 
oper, to  carry  out  the  purposes  specified  In 
clauses  (A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  subsection  (b). 
Including  the  authority  to  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  its  Interest  In  projects 
undertaken  by  it  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  to  participate  in  programs  or 
projects  carried  on  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  to  provide  for  the  relocation  of 
F>ersons,  families,  business  concerns,  and  non- 
profit organizations  displaced  In  carrying  out 
Its  development  activities,  to  exercise  Its 
powers  and  functions  through  subsidiaries 
established  by  it,  and  to  establish  community 
advisory  committees  to  advise  It  concerning 
its  proposed  activities  in  any  area. 

( b )   For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  a  "State  development  agency"  is  any 
public  body  or  agency,  publicly  sponsored 
corporation,  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or 
more  States,  and 

(3)  a  "metropolitan  development  agency" 
Is  any  public  body  or  agency,  publicly  spon- 
sored corporation,  or  other  Instrumentality  of 
two  or  more  units  of  general  local  government 
which  are  located  In  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  (as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget)  and  one  of  which 
Is  the  central  city  of  such  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area. 

but  only  If  such  public  body  or  agency,  pub- 
licly sponsored  corporation,  or  other  Instru- 
mentality has  as  Its  general  purposes  In  whole 
or  In  part  (A)  the  provision  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  and  related  facilities 
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for  low-Income  and  moderate -Income  persons 
and  families  through  construction,  rehabllta- 
tlon,  or  management  of  housing,  (B)  the  re- 
vltalization of  slum  and  blighted  urban 
neighborhoods,  through  clearance,  recon- 
struction, and  rehabilitation  of  such  neigh- 
borhoods and  the  provision  of  necessary  pub- 
lic and  community  facilities  and  services,  and 
(C)  the  development  of  Job  opportunities  for 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed  persons 
through  the  development  of  new.  and  the  re- 
development of  existing,  Industrial,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial  facilities. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  "SUte" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  foregoing. 

GUARANTEES    OP    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  703  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee, and  enter  Into  commitments  to  guar- 
antee, the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
other  obligations  Issued  by  State  and  met- 
ropolitan development  agencies  to  finance 
development  activities  as  determined  by  him 
to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  guaran- 
tees and  entar  Into  such  commitments  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe; except  that  no  obligation  shall  be 
guaranteed  under  this  title  If  the  Income 
from  such  obligation  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  granta  to  any  State  or  metropolitan 
development  agency  the  obligations  of  which 
are  guaranteed  under  this  title  in  amounts 
estimated  by  him  not  to  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  interest  paid  on  such  obliga- 
tions and  the  interest  (as  estimated  by  him) 
which  would  be  paid  on  similar  obligations 
the  Income  from  which  is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
principal,  interest,  and  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  Involved  for 
such  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guar- 
antee so  made  shall  be  incontestable  in  the 
hands  of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion. 

(c»  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for 
and  In  connection  with  guarantees  made 
under  this  title  as  he  considers  reasonable. 

(d(  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  un- 
der this  title  and  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  •500.000.000. 

LIMITATION    OP    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  704.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  he  considers  reasonable  to  assure 
that  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 703  wUl— 

(1)  be  isaued  only  to  investors  approved 
by.  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or,  if  an  offering  to  the  public 
Is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon  terms 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the    Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  secu- 
rity Intereste  of  the  United  States,  Including 
any  provisions  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary  relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and 
releases  of  Hens,  payment  of  taxes,  cost  cer- 
tification procedures,  escrow  or  trusteeship 
requirements,  or  other  matters. 
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REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  liabilities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  grants 
under  section  703  and  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised 
of  (1)  receipts  from  fees  and  charges;  (2) 
recoveries  under  security,  subrogation,  and 
other  rights;  (3)  repayments,  interest  in- 
come, and  any  other  receipts  obtained  in 
connection  with  guarantees  made  under  sec- 
tion 703;  (4)  proceeds  of  the  obligations  Is- 
sued to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section;  and 
(5)  such  sums,  which  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  making  granta  to  agencies 
under  section  703.  Money  in  the  revolving 
fund  not  currently  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title  shall  be  kept  in  cash  on  hand  or 
on  deposit,  or  invested  in  obUgatlons  of  the 
United  States  or  guaranteed  thereby,  or  in 
obligations,  participations,  or  other  instru- 
ments which  are  lawful  Investmente  for  fidu- 
ciary, trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  with  respect  to  the 
guarantees  authorized  by  section  703.  The 
obligations  Issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or 
rates  of  Interest  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  any  obligations  so  issued,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  frcan 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  purchases  of 
the  obligations  hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  im- 
provement, or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interesta  of  the  fund  authorized  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  In  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling.  Improvement,  or  disposal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  result  of  recoveries  under  security, 
subrogation,  or  other  rlghta. 

GRANTS 

S«e.  706.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  and  contract  to  make  grants  to  State 
and  metropolitan  development  agencies.  In 
such  amounta  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  prescribes,  to  assist  In  de- 
fraying the  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  such  agencies  during  the  first  three 
years  of  their  operations  Grants  made  to 
any  such  agency  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  (1)  the  full  amount  of  its  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operations  under  this  title. 
(3)  two- thirds  of  such  expenses  during  the 
second  year  of  such  operations,  and  (3)  one- 
half  of  such  expenses  during  the  third  year 
of  such  operations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  •ao.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972.  June  30.  1973.  and 
June  30.  1974.  Any  amounts  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
but  not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  707  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  to 
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State  and  metropolitan  development 
agencies  to  assist  them  In  connection  with 
planning  and  carrying  out  development  ac- 
tivities In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
title.  ^^ 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

SEC.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
development  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  work  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5)  : 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  apply  to  the 
construction  of  residential  property  only  if 
such  residential  property  is  designed  for  res- 
idential use  for  twelve  or  more  families.  No 
assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  any  development  activities 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  work  Involved  In  such  ac- 
tivities. The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40  U.SC.  276c). 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  709.  (ai  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  to  him.  shall — 

(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  in  connection  with 
any  assistance  under  this  tiUe.  whether  be- 
fore or  after  default,  to  provide  by  contract 
for  the  extinguishment  upon  default  of  any 
redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other  right, 
title,  or  Interest  of  a  State  or  metropcriltan 
development  agency  In  any  mortgage,  deed, 
trust,  or  other  Instrument  held  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  for  the  protection  of 
the  security  Interests  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(3)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
law.  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  provided  tisslstance  pursuant  to  this 
title.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition, 
the  Secretary  may,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  States,  complete, 
administer,  remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of. 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  property. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  imdvIsIod  of  law, 
the  Secretary  shall  also  have  power  to  pursue 
to  final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him  in 
connection  with  any  security,  subrogation, 
or  other  rlghta  obtained  by  him  in  admin- 
istering this  tlUe. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  carrying  out 
this  title.  Including  the  expenses  of  providing 
assistance  under  section  707, 

TTTLE   Vm— URBAN   DEVELOPBrfENT 
BANK 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION    OP   PURPOSE 

Sec.  801  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  t» 
broaden  the  sources  and  decrease  the  coeta 
of  capital  funds  for  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  by  establishing,  with  SUte  and  local 
govemmente.  an  Urban  Development  Bank 
which  could  make  long-term  development 
loans  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
such  governments  and  their  agencies  to  help 
them  meet  needs  for  essential  public  works 
and  community  facilities.  Including  the 
acquisition  of  land  necessary  thereto. 
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Sec.  803.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  aa  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  shall  have  rucceaalon  until 
dlaaolved  by  Act  of  Congresa.  The  bank, 
which  shall  be  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  shall  maintain 
such  offloes  as  may  be  neoeasary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  conduct  of  Its  bualneae.  Neither 
the  bank  nor  any  of  Its  functions,  powers, 
or  duties  shall  be  transferred  to  or  con- 
solidated with  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  corporation  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment unless  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  by 
law  provide. 

BOAas  or  DiKXCToaa 
Sac.  803  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  a  board 
of  directors  which  shall  consist  of  fourteen 
poraooi,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  i»«sldent 
of  the  bank.  The  President  of  the  United 
StAtae,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the  directors, 
not  mere  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  ofllcers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  and  at  least 
seven  of  whom  shaU  be  persons  Identified 
with  or  representative  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  Its  chairman,  who  shall  require 
It  to  meet  not  len  often  than  once  each 
month. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap[>olnt  a 
president  of  the  bank,  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  The  president 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Subject  to  the  general  policies  of  the  board, 
the  management  of  the  bank  shall  be  vested 
In  the  president  and  he  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  ofllcer  of  the  bank. 

unriAi.  KxpncsKs 
S>c.  804.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ban^  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  pay 
Its  initial  organising  and  operating  expenses. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  11,000,000,  which  sum 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

rcNcnoMs 
Sac.  80S.  (a)  The  bank  la  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  make 
commltmcnta  to  purchase,  and  to  purchase, 
service,  or  sell,  on  terms  and  conditions  de- 
termined by  the  bank,  any  obligation  (or 
participation  therein)  of  a  State  or  local 
government;  except  that  no  obligation  may 
be  purchased  under  this  title  If  the  ixteome 
from  such  obligation  Is  exempt  frocn  Federal 
taxation. 

(b)  Purchases  made  by  the  bank  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  sound  and  prudent  de- 
velopment banking  principles.  No  commit- 
ment for  any  purchase  shall  be  entered  Into. 
and  no  purchase  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
bank  determines  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
purchase  will  be  used  by  the  borrower  to 
finance  capital  expenditures  for  public  works 
and  community  facilities  serving  community 
needs  (Including  works  and  facilities  which 
are  or  could  be  part  of  a  community  develop- 
ment program  assisted  under  title  VI  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1971). 

(c)  The  bank  shall  develop  criteria  to 
assure  that  projects  assisted  by  It  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  comprehensive  planning 
for  the  development  of  the  community  in 
which  the  projects  to  be  assisted  will  be  lo- 
cated or  disruptive  of  Federal  programs 
which  authorlee  Federal  aaalstance  for  the 
development  of  like  or  similar  categories  of 
projects. 

(d)  Any  obligations  purchased  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  m  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  total  capital  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  thereof: 
shall  be  secured  in  such  manner  and  be  re- 
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paid  In  such  period,  not  exceeding  forty 
yean,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  bank; 
and  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  bank  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  bank  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  date 
on  which  the  purchase  Is  made. 

oaucATioNs  or  trk  bank 
Sec.  806.  (a)  The  bank  Is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  Issue  and  have  outstanding  obligations 
having  such  maturities  and  bearing  such 
rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  bank.  Such  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  bank  before 
maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be  stip- 
ulated therein.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
obligations  of  the  bank  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  •6,000,000,000, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  VS.OOO,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1973,  and  by  $5,000,000,000 
on  July  1,  1974.  The  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  obligations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  both  principal  and 
Interest.  The  bank  Is  authorized  to  purchase 
in  the  open  market  any  of  Its  outstanding 
obligations. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  obligations  of  the 
bank  authorized  to  be  outstanding  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  bank  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  to  purchase  any  such  ob- 
ligations in  order  to  insure  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  operations  of  the  bank,  and 
for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force  are 
extended  to  include  such  purchases.  Each 
purchase  of  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate  deter- 
minated by  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, any  of  the  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  subsection.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
bank  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  ahall 
be  exempt  from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations  Im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  umted  States 
Oovernment.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  the  President  ahall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
activities  and  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  bank,  which  budget  shall  also  Include 
the  estimated  annual  net  borrowing  by  the 
bank  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
President  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress the  amount  of  net  lending  of  the  bank. 
Including  any  net  letuUng  created  by  the  nat 
borrowing  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  would  be  included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Oovernment  If 
the  bank's  activities  were  not  excluded  from 
those  totals  as  a  result  of  this  subsection. 

rcoaaAL  PATmirr  to  thx  bank 
Sec.  807.  (a)  With  respect  to  such  amounts 
of  purchases  made  by  the  bcmk  as  may  be 
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specified  In  appropriation  Acta,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is 
authorised  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make, 
anniul  payments  to  the  bank  In  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  equal  the 
amount  by  which  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
terest paid  by  the  bank  on  account  of  its 
obligations  exceeds  the  dollar  amount  of  In- 
terest received  by  the  bank  on  account  of 
purchases  made  by  It  pursuant  to  section 
805  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  title.  Including  such  sums  as  may  be 
necesury  to  make  the  annual  payments  re- 
quired by  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

GKNDLAI.    POWESa 

Sac.  808.  The  bank  shall  have  power — 
(1)   to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  Its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsel: 

(3)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  to  adopi,  amend,  and  repeal  by  its 
board  of  directors  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business: 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  ofllces  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  title  In  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  in  any  State: 

(5)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  bold,  improve,  use  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with,  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated: 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bank: 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets: 

(8)  to  appoint  such  ofllcers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  to  require 
bonds  for  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof: 
and 

(9)  to  enter  Into  contracts  to  execute  in- 
struments to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  proper 
management  of  its  affairs  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  business. 

TaCHNICAL    ASaiSTANCZ 

Sac.  809.  (a)  The  bank  la  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  preparation  and  im- 
plementation of  comprehensive  develop- 
ment projects  and  programs,  Including  the 
evaluation  of  priorities  and  the  formulation 
of  specific  project  proposals.  The  bank  may 
charge  appropriate  fees  for  Its  services  under 
this  subsection. 

(b>  The  bank  Is  also  authorized  to  under- 
take research  and  information  gathering  ac- 
tivities, and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  ad- 
vanced concepts  and  techniques  relating  to 
municipal  growth  and  development  among 
State  and  local  governments. 

Atmrr  or  tuxkhcikl  TaAWSAcnoNS 

Sac.  810.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  ot 
the  bank  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  applicable  to  commer- 
cial corporate  transactions  and  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
tiles,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
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belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  bank  and  neces- 
sary to  faclllUte  the  audit,  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositaries,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  any  audit  performed 
under  this  section  shall  be  borne  out  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  appropriations  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  are  authorized.  The  bank  shall  re- 
imburse the  Qenerai  Accounting  Office  for 
the  full  cost  of  such  audit  as  billed  therefor 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  shall  deposit  the  sums 
so  reimbursed  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  made  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  six  months  following 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
include  a  statement  (showing  intercorporate 
relations)  of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital, 
and  surplus  or  deficit:  a  statement  of  sur- 
plus or  deficit  analysis:  a  statement  of  in- 
come and  expense:  a  statement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  Information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  informed  of 
the  operations  and  financial  condition  of 
the  bank,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
llons  with  respect  thereto  as  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  deem  advisable,  including 
a  report  of  any  impairment  of  capital  or 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  noted  in  the  audit. 
A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  to  the  bank. 

TAX   EXEMPTION 

Sec.  811.  The  bank.  Its  property,  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds  and  its  income, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  ex- 
cept that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any 
tangible  personal  property  of  the  bank  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxa- 
tion to  the  same  extent  «u:cordlng  to  Its 
value  as  other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and 
(2)  any  and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the 
bank  shall  be  subjected  both  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations 
of  private  corporations  are  taxed. 

OBLIGATIONS    AS    LAWFUL    INVESTMENTS, 
ACCEPTANCE    AS    SECUIUTY 

Sec.  812.  All  obligations  issued  by  the 
bank  shall  be  lawful  investment  (and  may 
be  accepted  as  security)  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  Is  under  the  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations 
issued  by  the  bank  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  sMlminJstered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obligations  of  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  or  Interest  by  the  United 
States. 

PREPARATION    OF   OBLIGATIONS 

Sac.  813.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations 
for  delivery  by  the  banks,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  In  such  form  as  the  board  of  di- 
rectors may  approve,  such  obligations  when 
prepared  to  be  held  In  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  ufton  order  by  the  bank.  The  en- 
graved plates,  dies,  bed  pieces  and  so  forth 
executed  in  connection  therewith  shall  re- 
main In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  bank  shall  reimburse  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  any  expenditures 
made  in  the  preparation,  custody,  and  deliv- 
ery of  such  obligations. 
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ANNTTAL   REPORT 

Sec.  814.  The  bank  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  c^)eratlon8  and  activ- 
ities. 

AMENDMENTS  RELATING   TO  riNANCIAL 
INSTITtmONS 

Sec.  815.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (13  U.S.C.  34). 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  of 
the  Urban  Development  Bank,"  immediately 
after  "or  obligations,  participations,  or  other 
instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  or  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  Association,". 

(b)  Section  5300  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
parag^ph : 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Bank  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  lim- 
itation based  upon  such  capital  and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1464  (O),  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  in  obligations  of  the  Urban 
Development  Bank;"  In  the  seconi  proviso 
immediately  after  "any  political  subdivision 
thereof;". 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
355),  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  obligation  of  the  Urban  Development 
Bank"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  818.  As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  the  term  "bank"  means  the  Urban 
Development  Bank  created  by  section  802  of 
this  Act; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State: 

(3)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  county,  municipality,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof,  or  any  school  or  other 
special  district  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
State  law:  and 

(4)  the  term  "obligation"  means  any  bond, 
note,  debenture,  or  other  Instrument  evi- 
dencing debt. 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  817.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

TTTLE  IX— PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

( 1 )  that  the  ability  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment to  respond  effectively  to  the  needs 
of  all  citizens  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
capabilities  of  State  and  local  governments; 

(2)  that  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  system 
has  not  given  sufficient  recognition  to  the 
need  to  work  through  and  to  strengthen 
elected  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  regional  combinations  thereof; 

(3)  that  State  and  local  governments  and 
regional  combinations  thereof  must  be  aided 
in  developing  their  planning  and  manage- 
ment capabilities  if  they  are  to  fully  carry 
out  their  responsibilities  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem and  If  the  fullest  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  Is  to  be  achieved; 

(4)  that  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  tend  to  provide  assistance  In  spe- 
cific functional  areas  to  specialized  agencies 
and  have  not  tended  to  strengthen  the  over- 
all planning  and  management  capabilities  of 
elected  State  and  local  officials;  and 
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(5)  that,  while  basic  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  State  and  local  resources  to  sup- 
port the  Improvement  of  State  and  local 
planning,  decisionmaking,  and  management 
capabilities,  the  Fedw^i  Oovemment  must 
provide  additional  assistance  If  the  Federal 
system  is  to  be  strengthened  and  the  wel- 
fare of  all  citizens  promoted. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title— 

( 1 )  to  streng^then  general  purpose  units  of 
government  and  regional  combinations 
thereof  at  the  State  and  local  levels  I  with 
major  emphasis  on  actions  by  States  to 
modernize  both  their  own  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  that  of  their  local  governments) 
in  order  that  such  governments  may  use 
their  revenues  more  effectively  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems  they  are  faced  with 
In  a  manner  responsive  to  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  all  affected  citizens; 

(2)  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  solving  planning  and  management  prob- 
lems, including  those  resulting  from  the  in- 
creasing concentration  of  papulation  In  met- 
ropwlltan  and  other  urban  areas  and  the  out- 
mlgratlon  from  and  lack  of  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  resources  and  services  in  rural 
areas;  to  facilitate  comprehensive  planning 
and  management  for  urban  and  rural  devel- 
op)ment,  including  coordinated  transporta- 
tion systems,  on  a  continuing  basis  by  such 
governments;  and  to  encourage  such  govern- 
ments to  establish  and  improve  planning  and 
management  staffs  and  techniques  on  an 
areawide  basis,  and  to  engage  private  con- 
sultants where  their  professional  services 
are  deemed  appropriate  by  the  assisted  gov- 
ernments; and 

(3)  to  further  the  achievement  of  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  and  a  national  urban 
growth  jKJllcy  by  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  local  housing  goals  and  by  encour- 
aging the  States  to  take  a  large  role  in  land 
use  and  development  planning. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sac.  902.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(3)  the  term  "locality"  Includes  any  city, 
county,  or  other  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, the  District  of  Columbia,  any  territory 
or  px}ssesslon  of  the  United  States,  or  metro- 
politan or  other  multljurisdlctional  area 
which  the  Secretary,  guided  by  any  criteria  in 
an  applicable  State  planning  and  manage- 
ment program,  determines  forms  an  eco- 
nomic and  socially  related  development 
region,  taking  into  account  such  factors  as 
present  and  future  papulation  trends  and 
patterns  of  tirban  growth,  location  of  trans- 
pckrtatlon  corridors,  facilities,  and  systems, 
and  distribution  of  Industrial,  commercial, 
residential,  governmental.  Institutional,  and 
other  activities; 

(4)  the  term  "governmental  agency" 
means  (A)  an  Indian  tribe  or  organization 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  govern- 
mental characteristics,  and  (B)  an  organiza- 
tion, Including  a  nonprofit  organization  com- 
t>osed  or  predominantly  composed  of  elected 
public  officials,  which  meets  State  standards 
and  criteria  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
904  or.  in  the  absence  of  such  standards  and 
criteria,  an  areawide  agency,  designated  ptir- 
suant  to  title  II  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  or 
title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coop)er8- 
tlon  Act  of  1968,  which  Is  organized  to  deal 
with  matters  of  governmental  concern  to  two 
or  more  public  bodies  or  units  of  govern- 
ment; and 

(5)  the  term  "cities"  meana  (A)  a  city 
within  a  standard  metrooolltan  statistical 
area  which  Is  the  central  city  of  such  area,  as 
defined  and  used  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  or  (B)  any  other  city  which 
has  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  or  more. 
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CKMZaAIXT 

Sec.  903.  (B)  Planning  and  nuinkgunent 
pragranu  assisted  under  this  title  sb*U  be 
designed  by  the  State  or  locality  to  meet 
Its  own  particular  needs  and  to  Improve  ca- 
pabilities of  elected  officials  for  developing 
Implementing,  and  evaluating  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  In  a  balanced  manner 
that  will  fiirther  the  purpose  of  this  title. 
Activities  which  may  be  supported  under 
this  title  are  those  which  (1)  will  aid  In 
the  attainment  of  specified  State  or  local 
objectives  relating  to  governmental  opera- 
tion, land  use,  bousing,  development,  re- 
source management,  or  areawlde  and  Inter- 
governmental coordination,  and  (3)  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  which  assures  periodic 
examination  by  States  or  localities  of  meth- 
ods and  objectives  as  information  becomes 
available  on  the  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  program  activ- 
ities. 

(b)  The  authorities  provided  in  this  title 
shall  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  aa 
(1 )  to  recognize  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and 
responsibilities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  (2)  to  allow  for  Innovation  and 
diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  their  planning  and  management  pro- 
grants. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  areas  whose  development  has  sig- 
nificance for  purposes  of  national  growth 
and  urban  development  objectives,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  encourage  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  programs  which  will  include  the 
studies,  criteria,  standjurds.  and  implement- 
ing procedures  necessary  for  effectively  guid- 
ing and  controlling  major  decisions  as  to 
where  growth  should  take  place  within  such 
areas.  Such  plans  and  programs  shall  take 
account  of  the  availability  of  and  need  for 
conserving  land  and  other  Irreplaceable  nat- 
ural resources;  of  projected  changes  In  size, 
movement,  and  composition  of  population; 
of  the  necessity  for  expanding  bousing  and 
employment  opportunities:  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, requirements,  and  possible  loca- 
tions for.  new  communities  and  large-scale 
projects  for  expanding  or  revitalizing  ex- 
isting communities;  and  of  the  need  for 
methods  of  achieving  modernization,  sim- 
plification, and  Improvements  In  govern- 
mental structures,  systems,  and  procedures 
related  to  growth  objectives. 

(d)  Planning  and  management  activities 
which  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  title 
shall  Include  a  housing  element  as  part  of 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  laiid  use 
plans.  This  housing  element  shall  Include  a 
proposed  housing  program  covering  a  three- 
year  period  which  (1)  establishes  areawlde 
housing  needs.  Including  the  need  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  standard  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families  within 
reasonable  proximity  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment and  supporting  conununlty  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  (2)  establishes  adequate 
and  feasible  objectives  toward  meeting  those 
needs,  (3)  identifies  the  number  and  types 
of  housing  units  to  be  assisted  with  Federal 
subsidy  funds,  (4)  Identifies  the  income 
groups  to  be  served  and  the  general  location 
of  the  housing  units  to  be  made  available  to 
each  such  group,  and  (5)  Identifies  other 
local  actions  and  programs  to  be  undertaken 
to  Increase  housing  production  and  to  pre- 
serve  the   existing   housing  stock. 

8TATB    PLAMNOfG    AITD    MANAOniXIfT    PaOOaAMS 

Sac.  904.  (a)  State  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  003  and.  In  addition  to 
the  activities  specified  in  section  006,  shall 
include  (1)  a  statewide  development  plan 
which  seeks  to  integrate  all  important  ele- 
ments of  community  development  (Includ- 
ing land  use)  and  which  may  Include  desig- 
nation of  potential  growth  areas  and  new 
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community  development  sites,  and  (2) 
standards  for  determining  which  communi- 
ties, or  groups  of  communities,  should  be 
considered  together  as  a  single  locality  for 
purposes  of  establishing  and  carrying  out 
local  and  areawlde  programs  In  support  of 
purposes  of  this  title  together  with  criteria 
and  procedures  for  measuring  the  adequacy 
of  those  programs  and  for  determining 
whether  they,  and  other  significant  local 
actions  and  projects,  are  consistent  with 
the  State  program  as  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  activities  author- 
ized In  subsection  ( a ) ,  State  planning  and 
management  programs  may  also  Include  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  timetables  for 
modernizing  and  revitalizing  State  and  local 
governments,  by  methods  such  as  those  on 
the  following  illustrative  checklist — 

(1)  interstate  action  in  the  form  of  pro- 
posed arrangements,  by  interstate  compact 
or  otherwise,  for  dealing  with  Interstate  re- 
gional problems,  including  those  of  metro- 
politan areas  which  overlap  State  lines,  and 
for  regional  cooperation  In  such  areas  as 
health,  education,  welfare,  conservation,  re- 
source development,  transportation,  recrea- 
tion, bousing; 

(2)  State  direct  action  In  the  form  of  pro- 
posed strengthening  and  modernizing  of 
State  governments  (by  constitutional,  statu- 
tory, and  administrative  changes).  Including 
recommendations  concerning  the  shoirt  bal- 
lot; longer  terms  for  constitutional  officers; 
annual  legislative  sessions;  adequately  ptald 
officers  and  legislators;  modernized  State  bor- 
rowing powers;  improved  tax  systems  (ln> 
eluding  an  income  tax  of  at  least  moderate 
progresslveness) ;  rationalized  boards  and 
commissions;  Increased  assistance  to  local 
governments;  revising  the  terms  of  State  aids 
and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  encourage  modern 
local  governments  and  to  compensate  for 
differences  In  total  local  fiscal  capacity; 
State  assumption  of  direct  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  basic  functions,  and  modern  per- 
sonnel systems; 

(3)  State  action  affecting  localities  In  the 
form  of  proposed  strengthening  and  mod- 
ernizing by  the  State  or  local,  rural,  urban, 
and  metropolitan  governments  (by  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  administrative 
changes),  including — 

(A)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  efficient  and  economical,  as 
by— 

(I)  reducing  the  number  of,  or  eliminat- 
ing, local  governments  too  small  to  provide 
efficient  administration  or  possessing  inade- 
quate fiscal  resources,  and  special  districts 
not  subject  to  democratic  controls; 

(II)  restricting  local  popular  elections  to 
policymakers  (the  short  ballot); 

(ill)  concentrating  on  a  single  respon- 
sible executive  for  each  local  unit; 

(iv)  reform  of  personnel  practices; 

(V)  grating  adequate  home  rule  powers 
to  local  governments  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope; 

(vll)  authorizing  local  governments  to  utl- 
IstraUon; 

(vll)  authorizing  local  governments  to  uti- 
lize nonproperty  taxes,  coordinated  at  the 
State  or  regional  level; 

(vlll)  easing  restrlclons  on  the  borrowing 
and  taxing  powers  of  local  governments;  and 

(Ix)  encouraging  the  formation  of  multl- 
oounty  and  regional  bodies. 

(B)  changes  designed  to  strengthen  local 
government  in  metropolitan  areas,  as  by — 

(I)  liberalizing  municipal  annexation  of 
unincorporated  areas; 

(ii)  discouraging  new  Incorporations  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popu- 
lation and  population  density; 

(III)  authorizing  city-county  consolida- 
tion, or  transfers  of  specified  functions  be- 
tween municipalities  and  counties; 

(iv)  authorizing  tntergovemmental  con- 
tracts for  the  provision  of  services; 
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(V)  authorizing  municipalities  to  exercise 
extraterritorial  planning,  zoning,  and  sub- 
division control  over  unincorporated  areas 
not  subject   to  effective  county   regulation: 

(vi)  restricting  zoning  authority  in  metro- 
politan areas  to  metropolitan  units,  to  larger 
munclpalltles,  to  counties,  or  to  the  State,  in 
order  to  prevent  zoning  by  smaller  munici- 
palities which  excludes  hotislng  for  lower  in- 
come families; 

(vll)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan councils  of  government  and  other  re- 
gional governing  bodies; 

(vlll)  authorizing  the  establishment  by  the 
State,  by  local  governmental  bodies,  or  by  the 
voters  of  the  area  directly,  of  metropolitan 
area  study  commissions  to  develc^  proposals 
to  Improve  and  coordinate  local  governmen- 
tal structure  and  services,  to  permit  side-by- 
slde  areawlde  and  local  governments,  or  to 
permit  consolidation  of  municipalities;  to 
implement  such  proposals,  either  directly  or 
by  presenting  them  to  the  voters  of  the 
area;  and  to  present  to  the  voters  of  the  area 
such  proposals; 

(ix)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  local  governments  concerning 
such  matters  as  land  use,  zoning,  building 
regulations,  and  capital  Improvements;  and 

(x)  furnishing  State  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
such  matters  as  planning,  building  codes,  ur- 
ban renewal,  consolidation,  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  finance;  and 

(C)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  and  democratic  by 
decentralizing  power  and  functions  back  to 
the  neighborhood  wherever  possible. 

(c)  States  may  undertake  the  activities  set 
forth  in  section  905  with  respect  to  State 
governments  or  on  behalf  of  localities  or 
groups  of  localities.  Including  areawlde  agen- 
cies, within  the  State.  States  also  may  make 
grants  to  localities  or  groups  of  localities,  in- 
cluding areawlde  agencies,  to  support  activi- 
ties set  forth  in  section  905.  using  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

paoosAM  ACTTVmXS 
Ace.  005.  In  general,  activities  carried  on  in 
formulating,  or  as  part  of,  a  planning  and 
managen>ent  program,  which  may  qualify  for 
assistance  as  provided  In  this  title,  Include 
the  following: 

(1)  improving  governmental  systems  and 
operations  Including  revenue  and  resource 
allocation  systems  and  methods  for  obtaining 
effective  public  ptartlclpation  in  policy  deci- 
sions; 

(2)  improving  governmental  structures, 
authorities,  and  coordinating  mechanisms 
for  dealing  with  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental complexities  of  modem  society. 
Including  expansion  of  the  role  of  elected 
executive  officials  and  general  units  of  gov- 
ernment; 

(3)  establishing  objectives,  evaluating  pro- 
grams for  achieving  these  objectives,  and 
providing  for  program  balance  and  coordina- 
tion In  response  to  State  and  local  needs 
and  priorities: 

(4)  formulating  policies  and  plana  govern- 
ing the  use.  development,  and  conservation 
of  land,  and  developing  and  carrying  out  sup- 
porting or  Implementing  procedures; 

(6)  Identifying  and  evaluating  needs  for 
housing,  facilities,  and  services,  and  formu- 
lating specific  programs  for  meeting  the  needs 
so  Identified; 

(0)  providing  (directly  or  through  grants 
or  contracts)  planning,  technical,  assistance. 
Information,  or  advisory  services  to  communi- 
ties and  agencies  needing  such  assistance  or 
services  In  connection  with  activities  related 
to  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(7)  participating  In  organizations  for  Joint 
or  conunon  governmental  or  governmental 
and  private  action.  In  solving  problems  of 
community  revltallzatlon  and  growth;  and 

(8)  other  activities  or  projects,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title,  which  pertain 
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to  the  coordination,  regulation,  moderniza- 
tion, or  Improved  implementation,  manage- 
ment, or  control  of  governmental  functions. 

AtTTHOWTY    TO    MAKE    GRANTS 

Sec.  906.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants,  sis  provided  in  this  section,  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  formulating  planmng 
and  management  programs  and  carrying  out 
the  activities  set  forth  in  section  905.  In  mak- 
ing the  Initial  distribution  of  funds  among 
States  and  localities,  the  Secretary  should 
taJce  into  consideration  such  factors  as  the 
applicant's  population,  social  and  economic 
conditions  special  opportunities  to  Improve 
the  working  of  government,  unique  develop- 
mental problems,  and  other  factors  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title.  In  determining 
whether  and  on  what  conditions  to  continue 
assistance  to  any  program  initially  approved, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  degree  to 
which  previous  assistance  has  been  effectively 
used  by  the  applicant  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

lb)  Grants  may  be  made  under  this  section 
to  States  and  cities  and.  where  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  State  planning  and 
management  programs  or  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  it  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  to  other  governmental 
subdivisions,  and  to  metropolitan,  regional, 
or  other  governmental  sigencies. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  require  any 
matching  or  other  expenditure  of  State  or 
local  funds  as  a  condition  to  making  grants 
under  this  title. 

( d )  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  section  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  •150,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Of  the  aggregate 
amount  so  appropriated.  •25.000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  grants  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities described  in  section  904(b) .  and  •60.- 
OOO.OOO  shall  be  available  only  for  grants  urith 
respect  to  the  development  of  the  housing 
element  described  in  section  903(d) .  Amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  amounts  au- 
thorized but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  such  sentence  shall  be  available 
for  appropriation  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year  ending  on  or  before  June  30,  1975. 

CONDmONS     AND     ADMINISTSATION     OP    GRANTS 

Sec.  907.  Grants  made  under  this  title  may 
be  used,  subject  to  regulations  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  any  ac- 
tivities made  eligible  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title:  but  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  grant  assistance  not  be  used  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
pair, or  rehabilltntlon  of.  or  the  preparation 
of  engineering  drawings  or  similar  detailed 
specifications  for,  specific  housing,  capital 
facilities,  or  public  works  projects. 

INTEBSTATE     AGREEMENTS 

Sec  908.  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
in  support  of  planning  and  management  pro- 
grams adopted  under  this  title  as  they  per- 
tain to  interstate  areas  and  to  localities  with- 
in such  States,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies, joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  such  agreement  and 
compacts  effective. 

PEDEKAL    CONSITLTATION     AND    COOPEBATION 

Sec  909  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  responsibilities 
related  to  the  purpose  of  this  title.  Including 
responsibilities  connected  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  and  depressed 
areas,  and  the  protection  and  enhancement 
of  the  Nation's  natural  environment,  with 
respect  to  (1)  general  standards,  policies, 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  and  (2)  particular 
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grant  actions  or  approvals  which  the  Secre- 
tary believes  to  be  of  special  interest  or  con- 
cern to  one  or  more  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  under  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  for  projects  or  ac- 
tivities approved  as  part  of,  or  in  furtherance 
of,  a  planning  and  management  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title  may  be  used  Jointly 
with  funds  made  available  for  such  projects 
or  activities  under  any  other  Federal  assist- 
ance program,  subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President.  Such  regulations 
may  include  provisions  for  common  technical 
or  administrative  requirements  where  vary- 
ing or  confilcting  provisions  of  law  or  regu- 
lations would  otherwise  apply,  for  establish- 
ing joint  management  funds  and  common 
non-Federal  shares,  and  for  special  agree- 
ments, or  delegations  of  authority,  among 
different  Federal  agencies  in  connection  with 
the  supervision  or  administration  of  assist- 
ance. Such  regulations  shall  in  any  case  In- 
clude appropriate  criteria  and  procedures  to 
assure  that  any  special  authorities  conferred 
which  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
shall  be  employed  only  as  necessary  to  pro- 
mote effective  and  efficient  administration 
and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  interest  and  program  pur- 
poses or  statutory  requirements  of  a  substan- 
tive nature.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Federal  assistance  program"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  under  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  delegate  any  of  his  powers  under 
this  title  to  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  authorize  the  redelegatlon 
thereof,  subject  to  such  conditions  or  provi- 
sions OS  moy  be  appropriate  to  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  between  the  powers  so 
delegated  and  other  powers  or  functions 
retained  by  the  Secretary. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

See.  010.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide, 
directly  or  through  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  technical  assistance  in  the 
formulation  or  implementation  of  planning 
and  management  programs. 

(b)  Grant  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  may  be  used,  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  available  pursuant  to  section 
302  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968.  and  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
directly  to  procure  such  services  on  behalf 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  which 
could  receive  or  participate  in  assistance 
provided  under  this  title,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to 
provide  such  services. 

REPEALING  AND  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS 

Sec  911.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  under  section  906. 
appropriations  available  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  title.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  effective,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
at  such  date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  pre- 
scribe and  the  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  the  orderly  transfer  of  Federal 
assistance  activities  from  the  authority  of 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  Effec- 
tive upon  the  completion  of  such  transfer, 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Title  IX  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Brief     St7mmart     op     "The     Housing     and 
Urban  Development  Act  op  1071" 

title  i housing  goals  and  annual 

housing  report 

Title  XVI  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968    (which  set  the  na- 
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tional  goal  and  required  an  annual  housing 
report)  would  be  amended,  as  follovrs: 

(1)  the  national  housing  goal  would  be 
broadened  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  pres- 
ervation of  the  existing  housing  stock 
through  a  reduction  of  losses  to  the  existing 
stock  and  improved  management  and  main- 
tenance policies: 

(2)  the  annual  housing  report  would  be 
required  to  include  (a)  a  contingency  mort- 
gage credit  plan,  setting  forth  proposed  gov- 
ernmental actions  in  the  event  of  adverse 
monetary  and  economic  conditions,  (b)  an 
analysis  of  changes  in  various  housing  costs 
affecting  housing  production  and  recom- 
mended actions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  infia- 
tlonary  elements,  and  (c)  an  analysis  of  an- 
nual changes  In  the  number  and  condition  of 
units  In  the  existing  housing  inventory:  and 

(3)  the  HUD  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  encourage  (through  the  earmarking  of  sec- 
tion 701  planning  funds)  the  setting  of  local 
housing  goals  covering  major  housing  mar- 
ket areas  (usually  the  SMSA's);  these  lo- 
cally established  goals  would  Include  both 
housing  production  needs  and  actions  needed 
to  preserve  the  existing  housing  stock,  in- 
cluding (a)  the  number  and  types  of  sub- 
sidized units  needed  to  serve  various  Income 
groups,  (b)  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams to  be  utilized  to  meet  the  goals  and  the 
adequacy  of  private  financing  resources,  (c) 
identification  of  such  Impediments  as  build- 
ing codes  and  zoning  regulations  and  plans  to 
eliminate  them,  (d)  plans  to  locate  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  so  as  to  provide 
greater  access  to  employment  opportunities 
and  provide  the  public  facilities  needed  to 
serve  housing,  and  (e)  plans  to  promote  mar- 
ket aggregation  in  order  to  achieve  the  bens- 
fits  of  economies  of  scale. 

TITLE      n PRESERVATION      AND      REVITALIZATION 

OP     DECLINING     NEIGHBORHOODS 

A  major  new  program  would  be  initiated 
to  help  preserve  older  neighborhoods  threat- 
ened by  blight  and  housing  abandonment. 

First,  cities  would  be  required  to  designate 
"neighborhood  preservation  areas"  and  pre- 
pare 5-yeap  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
basic  community  facilities  and  services 
within  those  areas.  Eligible  activities  to  be 
carried  on  would  Include  (1)  the  repair  of 
streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds,  utili- 
ties, and  public  buildings  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  area,  (2)  the  improvement  of  private 
properties  needed  to  eliminate  dangers  to 
public  health  and  safety.  (3)  the  demolition 
of  structures  determined  to  be  structurally 
unsound  or  unfit  for  occupancy,  and  (4)  the 
establishment  of  temporary  public  play- 
grounds on  vacant  land.  Cities  would  receive 
90  percent  grants  to  finance  these  activities. 

Second,  In  such  areas.  Federal  mortgage 
insurance  would  be  available  to  permit  the 
preservation  and  upgrading  of  the  housing 
stock  by  facilitating  the  refinancing  of  prop- 
erties and  their  transfer  to  resident  or  non- 
profit ownership.  Structures  covered  by  the 
Federally-insured  mortgage  must  be  basically 
sound,  or  capable  of  being  brought  up  to 
standard  without  major  rehabilitation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  mortgage  insurance  would  be 
available  only  to  permit  refinancing  or  trans- 
fers of  ownership  without  raising  rent  levels 
for  at  least  one  year,  (After  one  year,  rents 
could  be  raised,  as  in  all  FHA  projects,  to 
cover  necessary  increases  In  operating  costs  ) 

Eligible  borrowers  would  be — 

( 1 )  owner-occupants  of  2-6  unit  struc- 
tures. 

(2)  ptirchasers  who  would  become  resi- 
dent owners  of  2-6  unit  structures, 

(3)  cooperative  or  condominium  organiza- 
tions consisting  of  a  majority  of  the  occu- 
pants of  structures  containing  7  or  more 
units,  and 

(4)  nonprofit  purchasers  of  structures 
containing  7  or  more  units. 

The  Insured  loans  would  bear  market  In- 
terest rates,  have  terms  of  up  to  20  years, 
and  would  require  equity  contribution  of  at 
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least  3  percent  by  the  borrower.  Inaiired 
loans  to  current  owners  could  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  previous  outstanding  Indebtedness  on 
the  property,  plus  necessary  Improvements. 
If  the  resulting  debt  service  plus  operating 
expenses  would  make  the  project  infeaslble 
at  existing  rent  levels,  section  235  or  336 
subsidies  could  be  made  available  on  behalf 
of  occupants  otherwise  eligible  for  such  sub- 
sidies. 

TiTxe   m — couNsruNG   and   uiphovzo 

MANAGEMENT     ACTIVITIES 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  author- 
ized to  carrj-  out  the  following  activities: 
Homeoicnership  etssistance  activities,  such 


( 1 )  providing  training  programs  in  family 
budgeting,  record  keeping,  and  maintenance 
for  eligible  families  In  Federally-assisted 
homeownershlp  programs,  including  the 
preparation  of  educational  materials  (book- 
lets, guides,  etc.) . 

(2)  making  studies  of  typical  homeowner 
problems  (roof  repairs,  plumbing  problems, 
etc.  I  and  disseminating  Information  through 
periodic    consumer    bulletins,    and 

(3)  conducting  continuing  analyses  of 
FHA  experience  and  other  studies  to  deter- 
mine criteria  for  homeownershlp  in  order  to 
help  screen  section  235  applicants. 

Tenant  and  management  counseling  activi- 
ties, such  aa — 

( 1 )  providing  counseling  programs  in  fam- 
ily budgeting,  homemaklng.  and  utilization 
of  equipment  for  tenants  In  all  FHA-subsl- 
dlzed  rental   bousing. 

(2)  providing  training  progxama  for  local 
and  other  personnel  recruited  to  be  members 
of   project   management   staffs, 

(3)  preparing  model  management  operat- 
ing manuals  for  project  managers. 

(4)  providing  "seed  money"  loans  (repay- 
able with  Interest)  and  advanced  training 
for  those  with  management  experience  to 
help  them  form  corporations  to  manage  sub- 
sidized housing  projects, 

(5)  participating  in  FHA  rental  project 
application  reviews  and  conferences  prior  to 
approval  to  ascertain  that  design  and  ma- 
terials would  be  conducive  to  good  manage- 
ment and  operating  efficiency. 

(6)  reviewing  the  required  management 
and  operating  budget  and  plan  (see  below)  to 
be  submitted  as  part  of  rental  project  appli- 
cations. 

(7)  providing  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  management  In  the  formation  of 
tenant  councils,  and 

(8)  engaging  in  adequate  HUD  monitor- 
ing of  management  operations  In  order  to 
Identify  developing  weaknesses  before  proj- 
ects reach  a  serious  problem  condition. 

These  activities  would  be  financed  tiirough 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent mortgage  insurance  premium  now 
charged  homebuyers  and  renters  under  the 
section  235.  236.  and  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. In  rental  projects,  there  would  be  no 
retention  by  FHA  of  the  premium  during  the 
first  year  of  the  project's  life;  Instead.  It 
woiUd  be  made  available  to  the  owner  of  the 
project  to  help  finance  the  preparation  of  a 
project  management  and  operating  budget 
and  plan  by  a  qualified  management  orga- 
nization. In  subsequent  years  a  portion  of 
one-half  of  the  1  jjercent  premium  would 
help  finance  the  new  activities  outlined 
above. 


There  would  also  be  establlahed  within 
the  Office  of  the  HUD  Secretary  an  office 
representing  the  overall  interests  of  oc- 
cupants of  Federally-asaisted  housing.  This 
office  would  be  responsible  for  actively  pro- 
moting occupant  Interests  in  the  HUD  pro- 
grams through  such  activities  as — 

(1)  malntalng  surveillance  over  present 
and  proposed  fees  and  charges  required  In 
connection  with  Federally-assisted  housing 
which  will  be  refiected  In  monthly  housing 
coats. 
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(2)  maintaining  surveillance  over  present 
and  proposed  minimum  property  standards 
In  order  to  reduce  costs  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  construction,  and 

(3)  Investigating  complaints  from  con- 
sumer groups  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  HUD  regulations  and  prooediires  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  housing. 

TrrLE  rv — housing  aixowances 
The  housing  allowance  demonstration  pro- 
gram enacted  In  the  1970  Act  would  be  ex- 
pajided  by  authorizing  »25  million  annually 
for  a  3-year  period  (rather  than  tlO  million 
annually  for  2  years,  as  under  existing  law  i 
The  greatly  Increased  funding  would  permit 
the  testing  of  several  different  types  of  hous- 
ing allowance  techniques  In  a  limited  num- 
ber of  metropolitan  areas  and  careful  evalua- 
tion of  each  technique,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Impact  of  allowances  on  exist- 
ing rent  levels  and  the  extent  that  Increased 
rent  levels  reflect  Improved  housing  services 

title      V — HOUSING      BLOCK      GRANTS     TO     STATE 
AND  METROPOLITAN  HOUSING  AGENCIES 

States  would  be  encouraged  to  enact 
legislation  est&blLsbing  (a)  metropolitan 
hoiLSing  agencies  to  serve  metropolitan  hous- 
ing market  areas  (usually  SMSA's).  and  (b) 
State  housing  agencies  to  serve  all  areas  of 
the  State  outside  those  areas.  Both  State 
and  metropolitan  housing  agencies  could 
be  established  and  organized  in  any  way 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  States,  except 
that  metropolitan  agencies  would  be  required 
to  be  representative  of  all  the  poUtlcal 
JurlsdloUons  in  the  metropolitan  eirea. 

These  State  and  metropolitan  agencies 
would — 

(a)  determine  local  bousing  needs,  estab- 
lish goals,  and  prepare  programs  covering  a 
3-year  period, 

(b)  Identify  the  number  euid  types  of  units 
to   be   aaslated   with   Federal  subsidy   funds, 

(c)  identify  the  Income  groups  to  be  served 
and  the  general  location  of  subsidized  units 
throughout  the  housing  market  area,  and 

(d)  identify  other  local  actions  and  pro- 
graoM  to  be  undertaken  to  Increase  housing 
production  and  to  preserve  the  existing  stock. 

These  3-year  programs  would  be  required 
to  reflect  locally-conceived  actions  to  achieve 
national  goals  with  respect  to  ( 1 )  providing 
housing  opportunities  for  all.  particularly 
low-  and  moderate-Income  Individuals  and 
families.  (3)  providing  greater  access  to 
places  of  employment,  and  (3)  providing 
housing  In  conjunction  with  Improved  com- 
munity facilities  and  services. 

The  hovising  block  grant  to  State  and 
metropolitan  housing  agencies  would  oon- 
sLst  of  three  types  of  funds,  as  follows  : 

( 1 )  discretionary  funds — each  agency  would 
receive  a  small  block  of  funds  to  finance 
locally- Initiated  programs  to  increase  hous- 
ing production  and  to  preserve  the  existing 
housing  supply  (e.g.  facilitating  production 
through  market  aggregation  activities  and 
preserving  the  existing  supply  through  emer- 
gency repair  programs) ; 

(2)  reservations  of  annual  contract  au- 
thority— each  agency  would  receive  a  block 
reservation  of  annual  contract  authority  for 
federally-subsidized  housing  (authority  now 
contained  in  the  public  housing  sections  235- 
236.  and  rent  supplement  programs) :  of  the 
amount  of  contract  authority  allocated,  each 
agency  would  designate  the  amounts  to  be 
used  for  each  type  of  housing,  the  general 
location  of  such  housing,  and  the  general  In- 
come groups  to  be  served;  and 

(3)  metropolitan  incentive  funds — each 
agency  would  receive  funds  to  provide  to  any 
jurisdiction  in  which  subsidized  units  are  to 
be  located  in  accordance  with  the  agency's 
plan  a  (>ayment  of  up  to  tS.OOO  per  unit  over 
a  10-year  period  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  providing  public  facilities 
and  services  needed  to  serve  addltonal  hous- 
ing units;  in  addition,  the  local  tax  exemp- 
tion for  public  housing  would  be  eliminated 
for  new  projects. 
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Housing  block  grant  funds  would  be  allo- 
cated among  States  and  metropolitan  areas 
pursuant  to  a  formula  based  on  population, 
housing  condition,  and  number  of  house- 
holds with  Incomes  below  pwverty  levels  (this 
last  factor  to  be  weighted  double).  In  addi- 
Uon,  Federal  funds  would  be  available  to  help 
pay  the  administrative  costs  of  State  and 
metropolitan  housing  agencies  ( 100  percent 
of  cost  during  the  first  full  year  of  operation, 
two-thirds  of  cost,  during  the  second  year, 
and  one-half  of  cost  during  the  third  year  i . 

These  State  and  metropolitan  housing 
agencies  would  not  build  or  own  housing 
Those  functions  would  continue  to  be  per- 
formed by  eligible  private  developers  and 
local  housing  authorities,  as  under  the  exist- 
ing Federal  subsidy  programs.  HUD  would 
continue  to  process  projects  under  the  basic 
HUD  programs  (sections  235-236.  rent  sup- 
plements, and  public  housing),  which  would 
be  consolidated  into  three  major  programs — 
single-family,  rental,  and  public  housing — 
through  the  housing  consolidation  proposals 
to  be  considered  subsequently.  Mortgage  and 
income  limits,  rent-to-lnoome  ratios,  and 
economic  feasibility  would  continue  to  t>e  set 
by  Federal  law. 

If  State  and  metropolitan  housing  agencies 
are  not  established  for  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion or  If  the  3-year  housing  program  they 
propose  Is  deemed  Inadequate  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD,  the  housing  eisslstance  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  area 
through  the  allocation  formula  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  Secretary  and  made  available 
to  (1)  other  State  and  metropolitan  housing 
agencies  whose  programs  can  be  accelerated, 
and  (2)  other  sponsors  (Including  voluntarily 
established  metroptolltan  housing  agencies) 
where  this  would  help  further  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  title.  In  areas  not  covered  by  a 
State  or  metropolitan  housing  agency,  title 
VI  community  development  funds  would  not 
be  available  to  any  community  unless  It  made 
bona  fide  efforts  to  establish  such  an  agency. 

TTTIM  VI COMMtlNITT  DEVKLOPMKNT 

BLOCK    CtANTS 

Purpose — This  proposal  would  consolidate 
the  major  HUD  physical  development  pro- 
grams into  a  single  community  development 
block  grant.  The  program  would  be  Initiated 
in  FY   1973. 

Block  Grants — Oranta  could  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  estimated  annual  cost  of 
approved  community  development  programs, 
with  the  required  10  percent  local  contribu- 
tions being  made  In  cash.  To  encourage  co- 
ordination with  other  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  for  commu- 
nity development  activities,  localities  would 
be  allowed  to  use  block  grant  funds  to  help 
make  up  the  local  share  required  under  those 
programs. 

Localities  could  use  the  block  grant  funds 
to  carry  out  any  activities  now  authorized 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9  (ur- 
ban renewal,  rehabilitation  loans  and  grants, 
demolition,  code  enforcement,  and  interim 
assistance) ;  title  VTI  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  (open  space,  urban  beautlflcation,  and 
historic  preservation) ;  title  VII  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
(water  and  sewer,  neighborhood  facilities, 
and  advance  acquisition  of  land);  and  title 
I  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  (activities 
for  which  model  cities  supplemental  grants 
are  authorized) . 

Eligible  Community  Development  Pro- 
grams— Eligible  applicants  for  community 
development  block  grants  would  fall  into 
three  categories: 

( 1 )  Units  of  general  local  government  out- 
side SUSA's.  Applicants  may  apply  for  a  block 
grant  for  any  eligible  activity,  but  must,  as 
a  condition  of  grants.  (A)  identify  their 
communities'  needs.  (B)  specify  both  short- 
and  long-term  community  development  ob- 
jectives, and  (C)  be  making  adequate  efforts 
to  provide  housing  for  those  employed  In 
the  area. 
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(2)  Units  of  general  local  government 
iDithin  SMSA's.  Application  requirements 
would  be  the  same  as  for  small  towns  and 
cities  outside  SMSA's  as  In  (1)  above. 

(3)  "Metropolitan  cities"  vrithin  SMSA's. 
The  term  "metropolitan  cities"  would  be  de- 
fined to  mean  (A)  cities  within  metrop<^itan 
areas  which  are  central  cities  of  metropolitan 
areas,  as  defined  and  used  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  (B)  cities  within 
metropolitan  areas  having  a  population  of 
50,000  or  more,  or  (C)  a  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  within 
the  metropolitan  area  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  a  populalon  of  50,000  or 
more.  Applications  from  the  cities  would  be 
required  to  Involve  balanced  community  de- 
velopment programs  which,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  requirements  applicable  to  units 
of  general  local  government,  also  (A)  elimi- 
nate or  prevent  slums,  blight,  and  deteriora- 
tion; and  (B)  develop  properly  planned  pub- 
lic facilities.  Including  necessary  supporting 
social  services. 

Allocation  of  Grant  Funds  for  Non-Metro- 
politan Areas — tSOO  million  would  be  au- 
thorized annually  for  each  of  three  fiscal 
years  (1973-1975)  for  grants  to  communities 
outside  SMSA's. 

Allocation  of  Grant  Funds  for  Metropoli- 
tan Areas — For  the  247  SMSA's.  $7  5  bUllon 
would  be  provided  over  a  3-year  period 
through  contract  authorization  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  1970  mass  transit  leg- 
islation (I.e..  contracts  up  to  $7.5  million 
would  be  authorized  Immediately,  with  an- 
nual limitations  of  $3.  3.5.  and  3  billion  on 
actual  disbursements  or  obligations);  funds 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need 
(population,  housing  condition,  and  num- 
ber of  low-Income  families  or  persons, 
weighted  twice)  both  among  the  247  SMSA's. 
and  within  each  SMSA;  cities  of  over  50.000 
would  be  assured  through  the  formula  of 
maximum  annual  grants,  but  could  receive 
lower  grant  amounts  if.  first,  their  initial 
plans  did  not  adequately  refiect  national 
priorities,  or.  second.  If  In  subsequent  years, 
the  HUD  Secretary  determined  that  program 
performance  was  inadequate. 

In  general,  the  HUD  Secretary  would  en- 
ter Into  3-year  grant  agreements  with  appli- 
cants who  would  submit  "performance 
statements"  to  the  Secretary  describing  the 
results  they  expect  to  achieve  with  block 
grant  funds  during  each  year  of  the  3-year 
period  In  order  to  allow  for  maximum  local 
flexibility,  the  performance  statement  need 
not  be  so  detailed  as  to  tie  the  applicant  to 
specific  projects  and  locations.  Wherever 
possible,  the  Secretary  should  develop  meas- 
urable community  development  standards  in 
terms  of  which  local  objectives  can  be  set 
and  local  achievements  evaluated.  Sixty 
days  prior  to  the  end  of  each  year's  activi- 
ties, a  locality's  program  would  be  evalua^-^d. 
The  Secretary  would  have  express  authority 
to  hold  back  additional  grant  funds  il  he 
finds  this  necessary  to  hoUd  the  applicant 
accountable  to  promised  performance  tar- 
gets. If  he  finds  the  applicant  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  achieve  the  results  agreed  to, 
the  unexpended  funds  obligated  to  the  ap- 
plicant may,  in  his  discretion,  be  renUocated 
to  other  eligible  applicants. 

This  proposal  contemplates  the  termina- 
tion of  funding  for  the  following  HUD  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  1973 — the  urban  renewal  and 
rehabilitation  loan  programs,  the  open 
space  land  programs,  and  the  basic  water 
and  sewer  and  neighborhood  facilities  pro- 
grams. Existing  model  cities  programs  would 
continue  to  be  funded  separately.  A  com- 
mitment would  be  made  in  the  legislative 
history  to  hold  cities  harmless  against  any 
reduction  in  their  program  levels  from  the 
average  of  the  past  5  years.  With  respect  to 
basic  water  and  sewer  grants,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  large  proportion  of  the  $500 
million  annually  earmarked  for  communi- 
ties outside  SMSA's  would  be  used  to  help 
finance  water  and  sewer  facilities  projects. 
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Trn-E  vn — btaix  and  metkopolitan 

DEVELOPMENT     AGENCXE8 

Purpose — To  encourage  the  formation  of 
and  provide  assistance  to  State  and  metro- 
politan development  agencies. 

Assistance — HUD  would  be  authorized  to — 

(1)  guarantee  the  taxable  obligations  of 
eligible  development  agencies  and  to  make 
grants  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
market  Interest  rate  paid  on  such  obligations 
and  the  Interest  which  would  be  paid  cox 
similar  obligations  If  the  Income  were  ex- 
empt from  Federal  taxation;  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion could  be  guaranteed  at  any  one  time; 

(2)  make  grants  to  development  agencies 
to  help  pay  administrative  costs  during  their 
first  three  years  of  operation  ( 100  percent  of 
cost  during  the  first  year;  two-thirds  during 
the  second  year,  and  one-half  during  the 
third  year).  Appropriations  of  $20  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and 
1975  would  be  authorized  for  these  grants; 
and 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  metropolitan  development  agencies. 

Eli0ble  Development  Agencies — To  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance,  a  State  or  metropolitan 
development  agency  must  Include  in  its  pur- 
poses and  have  authority  to  carry  out  the 
following  types  of  activities — (A)  the  pro- 
vision of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  f>ersons  and  families  through  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  management  of 
housing,  (B)  the  revlt&lization  of  slum  and 
blighted  urban  neighborhoods  through  clear- 
ance, reconstruction,  and  rehabilitation  of 
such  neighborhoods  and  the  provision  of 
necessary  public  and  community  facilities 
and  services,  and  (C)  the  development  of  Job 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  under- 
employed persons  through  the  development 
of  new,  and  the  redevelopment  of  existing, 
industrial,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
facilities. 

A  "metropolitan  development  agency" 
would  be  defined  as  an  agency,  publicly 
sponsored  corporation,  or  other  Instrumen- 
tality of  two  or  more  units  of  general  local 
government  within  an  SMSA,  one  of  which 
is  the  central  city  of  the  SMSA.  A  "State 
development  agency"  would  be  defined  as  an 
agency,  publicly  sponsored  corporation,  or 
other  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States. 

TITLE    vm intBAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Purpose — To  establish  an  Urban  Devel- 
opment Bank  to  assist  in  broadening  the 
sources  and  decreasing  the  costs  of  capital 
funds  for  State  and  local  governments. 

Creation  of  Bank — A  body  corporate  would 
be  established  which  would  be  an  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  Bank  would  have 
a  board  of  directors,  composed  of  public  and 
private  members.  A  president,  who  would 
also  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Functions — The  Bank  would  be  authorized 
to  purchase,  service,  and  sell  taxable  obliga- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments  which 
finance  capital  expenditures  for  public  works 
and  facilities  serving  community  needs.  Ob- 
ligations purchased  could  have  a  maturity 
of  up  to  40  years  and  would  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Bank,  but  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Bank 
(this  Bank  lending  rate  would  be  generally 
equal  to  tax-exempt  rates). 

To  raise  capital  for  these  loans  the  Bank 
would  be  authorized,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  and 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  obligations 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5  billion  in  FY 
1973,  which  amount  would  be  Increased  by 
$5  billion  in  FY  1974.  and  by  $5  billion  in 
FY  1975  These  obligations  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States,  but  would  not  be 
included  in  the  Budget. 

In  addition  to  these  obligations,  the  Bank 
would    be    authorized    to    issue    obligations 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  could 
purchase  such  obligations  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  financial  integrity  of  the  c^>eratlons 
of  the  Bank.  Interest  on  obligations  of  the 
Bank  purchased  by  the  Secretary  would  be 
such  as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  current  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  ccmparable  maturities. 

The  Bank  would  also  be  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  could  charge  appro- 
priate fees  for  these  services. 

Federal  Payments  to  the  Bank — The  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  would  be  authorized  to  (1) 
pay  the  initial  organizing  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank  (appropriations  of  $1 
million  would  be  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose): and  (2)  make  annual  payments  to 
the  Bank  In  such  amounts  as  are  necessary 
to  equal  the  amount  by  which  the  dollar 
amount  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Bank  on 
account  of  its  obligations  exceeds  the  dollar 
amount  of  interest  received  by  the  Bank  on 
account  of  loans  made  by  it  (appropriation 
of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose  would  be  authorized). 

TTTLE    IX PLANNING    AND    MANAGEMENT 

The  current  section  701  comprehensive 
planning  assistance  program  would  be  re- 
vised extensively  to — 

( 1 )  discourage  the  use  of  funds  for '  the 
production  of  "paper  plans":  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  "management"  and  on  improv- 
ing the  capability  of  States  and  localities 
to  actually  carry  out  realistic  development 
plans,  rather  than  on  drawing  up  the  plans; 

(2)  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  viable  "housing  plans"  (currently 
required  In  section  701  planning) :  a  portion 
of  funds  made  available  for  planning  and 
management  would  be  earmarked  for  this 
purpose; 

(3)  place  major  emphasis  on  encouraging 
States  to  modernize  troth  their  own  govern- 
mental machinery  and  that  of  their  local 
governments;  up  to  $25  million  would  be 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  over  a  2-year 
period;  the  bill  would  spell  out  a  long  list 
of  desirable  governmental  reforms; 

(4)  simplify  the  categories  of  public  bodies 
eligible  for  assistance;  States  would  be  en- 
couraged to  take  a  larger  role  in  growth  and 
development  planning  (including  land  use 
planning)  and  in  determining  when  groups 
of  communities  should  be  treated  as  a  single 
unit  for  purposes  of  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  area  wide  plans  and  programs;   and 

(5)  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  planning  and  management  funds  by  au- 
thorizing funds  to  be  used  jointly  with  those 
available  under  other  Federal  programs;  use 
of  funds  in  connection  with  planning  and 
management  of  community  development 
block  grant  programs  would  be  especially 
encouraged. 

$150  million  would  be  authorized  for  plan- 
ning and  management  grants  annually  for  a 
2-year  period  (FY  1973-1974) . 


LIBERTY  WITHOUT  LAW  IS  A 
MYTH^J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July 
Law  EInf  orcement  Bulletin  the  very  able 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  includes  an 
excellent  message  which  should  be  read 
by  all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
gMieral  public.  The  theme  is  "Liberty 
Without  Law  Is  a  Myth." 

I  am,  accordingly,  including  Mr. 
Hoover's  message: 


'  1 
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iriEssAGE    From   the    DniECTom   to    Au.   Law 
Enfobcement  OmCERS 

Liberty,  It  has  been  said.  Is  the  right  to 
do  what  the  laws  allow.  Liberty  Is  not.  as 
some  present-day  protesters  seem  to  think, 
the  right  to  overrun  the  rights  of  others, 
and  the  law  does  not  allow  It. 

The  sentiment  appears  to  be  growing 
among  some  people  that  a  person  has  a  right 
to  break  the  law  If  he  Is  motivated  by  so- 
called  political  or  moral  Issues.  Further,  some 
groups  Insist  on  the  privilege  of  violating 
the  rights  of  others  while  expreeatng  their 
dissent  in  such  wild  schemes  as  tr3rlng  to 
"shut  down  the  Government."  They  are 
vlatonary  rich  and  judgment  poor. 

Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  Mayday  dem- 
onstrations In  the  Nation's  capital,  the  most 
neutral  and  objective  observers  must  have 
felt  that  some  Influential  components  of 
our  society,  judging  from  their  reactions, 
were  sympathetic  to  the  rebelling  hordes 
who  vowed  "to  bring  the  Government  to  a 
halt." 

As  elementary  as  It  may  seem,  common- 
sense  and  public  morality  are  necessary  parts 
of  liberty  under  the  law.  In  the  recent  past, 
w^  have  seen  some  ridiculous  incidents  in  the 
name  of  rights,  liberty,  and  freedom  which 
were  completely  devoid  of  commonsense 
and  morality.  In  fact,  many  such  events 
were  staged  as  If  to  perpetuate  degradation 
and  depravity  rather  than  anything  so  up- 
lifting and  noble  as  rights  and  freedoma 
Also,  to  my  mind,  we  are  right  to  question 
the  sincerity  of  petitioners,  regardless  of 
their  cause,  who  haul  down  the  Nation's 
flag  and  destroy  and  burn  government  prop- 
erty. 

Citizens  taking  to  the  streets  to  air  their 
grievances  should  remember  that  they  are 
exercising  a  most  cherished  right  under  the 
system  of  law.  Their  presence,  however  re- 
strained and  controlled,  creates  some  de- 
gree of  inconvenience  and  hardship  for 
others,  not  to  mention  the  costs  involved 
which  must  be  borne  by  the  local  and  or 
Federal  Governments.  These  conditions  are 
understandable.  However,  when  demonstra- 
tors deliberately  defy  authority  and  violate 
the  rights  of  others,  let  them  know  that 
the  same  system  of  law  which  willingly 
grants  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  will 
quickly  and  effectively  curb  their  excesses. 
Liberty  without  law  Is  a  myth. 

John  flocAK  Hoovm,  Director. 

Jui-T  1.  1971. 


"PROM  A  MILITARY  RETIREE'S 
POINT  OF  VIEW" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  again  in  this  Congress  a  bill 
in  behalf  of  our  military  retirees  which 
would  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  today  an  article  written 
by  Commander  Justus  P.  White.  Coast 
Guard,  retired,  entitled  'From  a  Militar>' 
Retiree's  Point  of  View": 

From  a  MtLiTART  Retirezs  Point  or  View 
Persons  who  entered  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices prior  to  June  1.  1956  have  suffered  a 
serious  loss  of  earned  retired  pay  due  to 
the  action  of  Congress  in  precipitously  sus- 
pending a  favorable  system  existing  prior 
to  that  time  and  later  substituting  a  less 
satisfactory  system. 
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At  that  time  and  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  before  then  the  U.S.  Code  contained 
specific  provisions  entitling  uniformed  serv- 
ices personnel  to  retired  pay  based  upon  cur- 
rent active  duty  rates. 

Although  such  persons  had  no  signed  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Government  promising 
them  that  this  system  would  be  continued 
after  their  service  was  completed;  there  was 
certainly  a  moral  obligation  on  the  port  of 
the  Government  not  to  reduce  the  benefit 
after  It  was  earned. 

The  more  than  500.000  retired  career  per- 
sonnel, both  regular  and  reserve,  who  had 
served  In  two  World  Wars.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam, believed  that  the  Government  would 
continue  to  honor  that  obligation  by  pre- 
serving their  entitlement  to  those  rights  and 
benefits  earned  under  existing  law  during 
their  active  service.  Faith  in  that  belief  was 
strengthened  by  repeated  governmental 
statements  concerning  the  matter. 

In  1806.  in  the  case  of  United  States  vs. 
Heth  (7  US  399.  2d  Ed.  479).  the  Supreme 
Court  stated : 

"While  It  is  true  that  pay  is  subject  to 
the  will  of  Congress,  the  presumption  is 
where  a  person  performs  service  under  the 
prospect  of  certain  emoluments,  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  to  engender  a 
confidence  In  the  minds  of  Its  citizens  which 
leaves  no  room  for  distrust  .  .  ." 

The  Military  Retirement  System  was  ini- 
tiated by  Congress  diaring  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  basic  principle 
of  keeping  retired  pay  geared  to  current 
active  duty  pay  schedules  was  established. 
This  basic  principle  apparently  was  not  seri- 
ously challenged  by  successive  Congresses  un- 
til passage  of  the  Joint  Services  Pay  Act  of 
1923,  which  denied  to  those  retired  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  the  right  to  re- 
compute their  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  schedules.  The  69th  Congress,  in  pass- 
ing Public  Law  204  in  1926.  corrected  this 
Injustice  and  the  Senate  report.  S.  364.  e9th 
Congress,  contained  this  statement: 

"The  1922  legislation  deprives  all  officers 
retired  prior  to  the  date  of  said  benefits, 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  which 
these  officers  gained  their  retirement  rights. 
There  Is  no  justice  In  two  pay  schedules  for 
equal  merit  and  equal  service." 

In  January  1931,  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee,  after  reviewing  the  overall  MUi- 
tary  Compensation  System,  stated  in  Senate 
Document  259,  7l8t  Congress.  3rd  session: 

"The  pay  of  any  person  on  the  retired  list 
should  be  based  on  the  pay  of  persons  of  like 
grade  on  the  active  list." 

On  June  16,  1942.  the  77th  Congress.  In 
passing  Public  Law  607.  recognized  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  relative  to  computing 
retired  pay  when  It  stated  In  Section  15  there- 
of: 

"On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  retired  officers  •  •  •  shall  have  their 
retired  pay  •  •  •  computed  as  now  authorized 
by  law  on  the  basis  of  pay  provided  in  this 
Act." 

In  1946,  in  passing  Public  Law  474,  the 
Congress  again  adhered  to  the  existing  law 
by  permitting  those  sJready  retired  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  new  pay  schedules. 

Career  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
regular  and  reserve,  active  and  retired,  had 
their  faith  In  the  dependability  of  their 
earned  retirement  rights  further  strengthened 
in  1949  when  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Service  Pay  (The  Hook  Commission)  recom- 
mended that  the  Congress  continue  to  up- 
hold the  basic  principle  of  keeping  retired 
pay  geared  to  current  active  duty  pay  sched- 
ules. The  recommendations  of  this  Commis- 
sion were  accepted  by  the  Congress  when  It 
enacted  Public  Law  351  In  October  1949.  Sec- 
tion 511  of  this  law  reads  in  part: 

"Retired  pay  shall  be  computed  on  the 
monthly  basic  pay  •  •  •  which  such  member 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  If  serving  on 
active  duty  in  such  grade." 
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In  1952  and  again  In  1955,  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  increasing  the  pay  of  the 
active  services  and.  In  each  of  these  laws, 
continued  the  time-honored  principle  of 
equating  retired  pay  to  current  active  duty 
pay. 

In  1957,  the  Cordlner  Committee,  which, 
like  the  Hook  Commission,  had  been  formed 
to  study  the  military  compensation  system 
concluded: 

"•  •  •  that  the  incentive  value  of  the  ex- 
isting military  retirement  system  depends 
to  a  major  degree  upon  Its  Integral  relation- 
ship with  active  duty  compensation  and  the 
confidence  which  has  been  buUt  up  In  the 
military  body  that  no  breach  of  faith  or 
breach  of  retirement  contract  has  ever  been 
permitted  by  Congress  and  the  American 
people.'' 

"The  uniformity  of  compensation  thus 
achieved  Is  considered  appropriate  and  the 
inclusion  of  retired  personnel  within  the 
new  compensation  system  Is  considered  by 
the  Committee  to  be  a  mandatory  and  es- 
sential feature,  fully  In  consonance  with  the 
long-established  principle  that  retired  com- 
pensation must  always  remain  closely  re- 
lated to  current  active  duty  pay." 

Obviously,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Cordlner  Committee  fell  on  deaf  ears  when 
the  Congress.  In  enacting  Public  Law  85-422 
on  May  20.  1958,  chose  to  Ignore  these  recom- 
mendations by  denying  to  those  already  re- 
tired, the  right  to  have  their  retired  pay 
recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  active  duty 
pay  scales  authorized  by  that  Law.  Such 
action  was  taken  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  existing  law  (10  USC  1401)  clearly  pro- 
vided that  "retired  pay  would  be  computed 
at  rates  applicable  on  date  of  retirement  and 
adjusted  to  reflect  later  changes  In  applicable 
pernuinent  rates." 

The  reaction  was  immediate  and  the  na- 
tional conscience  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
Hopes  ran  high,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
this  injustice  would  be  corrected  forthwith. 
Fifteen  State  Legislative  bodies  passed  me- 
morializing resolutions  urging  Congress  to 
enact  remedial  legislation;  over  forty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thirty-one  Senators  Introduced  blUs  designed 
to  correct  this  tragic  mistake;  dozens  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  from  coast  to  coast 
carried  editorials  calling  upon  the  Congress 
to  meet  Its  moral  obligations.  On  May  12. 
1960.  the  House  of  Representatives  without 
a  dissenting  vote,  passed  H.R.  11318.  which 
would  have  restored  the  historic  principles 
prescribed  in  "ntle  10.  USC  1401.  However. 
In  spite  of  this  overwhelming  expression  of 
public  opinion,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  refused  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
House  passed  bill  and  permitted  It  to  die 
upon  adjournment  of  the  86th  Congress 
without  giving  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  debate  the  bill. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
Pay  Act  of  1959  was  enacted,  no  reference 
was  made  to  Section  1401,  although  that  is 
the  Section  which  provided  the  statutory 
authority  to  compute  retired  pay  on  active 
duty  rates  Further,  In  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
June  7,  1962,  Senator  Smith  of  Maine  ques- 
tioned Secretary  McNamara  relative  to  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  as  It  applied  to 
computing  retired  pay  and  the  Secretary 
replied: 

"I  don't  recall  that  the  law  stated  that 
retired  pay  would  remain  a  constant,  or 
would  continue  to  have  a  constant  relation- 
ship to  active  duty  pay  as  active  duty  pay 
charged  subsequent  to  retirement.  I  under- 
stand that  was  a  practice  rather  than  an 
action  required  by  law." 

Senator  Smith  requested  that  this  point 
be  checked  and  the  Committee  be  provided 
with  an  appropriate  statement.  The  Infor- 
mation subsequently  submitted  by  Secretary 
McNamara  to  the  Committee  established 
emphatically  that  authority  for  recomputa- 
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tlon  of  pay  by  retired  officers  in  the  past 
had  been  based  on  clear  provlslona  of  law 
rather  than  on  mere  practice. 

The  distressing  point  of  this  excli&nge  is 
that  it  occurred  four  years  after  passage  of 
Public  Law  85-433.  which  denied  the  bene- 
fits of  Section  1401  to  retirees,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
did  not  know  what  It  provided.  Also,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  how  many  of  the 
seventeen  Senators  on  this  important  Com- 
mittee were  fully  aware  of  this  important 
and  vital  Section  of  TiOe  10. 

On  October  2,  1963,  Congress  took  the  final 
step  In  destroying  the  century  old  tradition 
of  computing  compensation  for  military  re- 
tirees. By  this  time  there  was  a  general 
awareness  of  the  existence  and  contents  of 
Section  1401  and  Congress.  In  passing  PXi. 
88-133.  specifically  repealed  that  Section.  In 
lieu  of  the  law  under  which  these  military 
retirees  had  earned  their  retirement  rights, 
this  new  Act  provided  that  all  retirees  would 
have  their  retired  pay  adjiuted  in  the  future 
in  accordance  with  a  formtUa  based  on  the 
illusive  Consumer  Price  Index.  A  determined 
group,  ably  led  by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  finally  convinced  Congress  that  a 
gross  injustice  had  been  visited  upon  those 
persons  who  had  retired  prior  to  June  1. 
1958.  and  had  been  denied  an  increase  baaed 
upon  the  pay  scales  authorized  by  P.L.  85- 
422.  Belatedly,  they  were  authorized  the 
raises  that  they  should  have  received  In  1958. 

One  of  the  moot  tragic  conaequenoes  of  the 
new  system  Is  that  merit  and  length  of  serv- 
ice are  no  longer  primary  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  compensation  a  retiree  will  re- 
ceive during  the  Inactive  phase  of  hU  career. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  now  become  a  matter 
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of  when  the  individual  was  bom  and  how 
successful  be  was  In  manipulating  a  favor- 
able retirement  date.  During  the  brief  span 
of  time  since  June  1,  1958,  nine  different 
categories  of  retirees  of  equal  merit  and 
equal  service  have  been  developed.  For  ex- 
ample, an  0-6  (Captain  or  Colonel)  with 
over  30  years  of  service  retiring  after  April 
15,  1970.  receives  $343.46  more  per  month 
than  his  brother  officer  of  the  same  rank  and 
length  of  service  who  retired  prior  to  June  1. 
1958. 

Millions  of  words,  both  spoken  and  written 
have  been  addressed  to  this  subject  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  an  effort  to  justify 
the  abrogation  by  the  Government  of  Its 
moral  responsibility.  And  yet.  the  hard  cold 
fact  remains  that  those  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  who  entered  upon  their 
careers  prior  to  June  1,  1968,  performed  their 
service  under  a  legally  guaranteed  formula 
whereby  their  retired  pay  would  be  deter- 
mined as  a  percentage  of  current  active  duty 
pay  and  the  actions  of  Congress  In  passing 
Public  Laws  65-432  and  88-133  reduced  the 
guaranteed  benefits  after  they  had  been  fully 
or  partly  earned.  The  fact  that  such  rights 
are  not  legally  enforceable  cannot  In  any  way 
mitigate  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  compensation  to  retirees 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  effect  when 
the  compensation  was  earned. 

We  agree  fully  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  opinion  involving  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  take  some  reservation 
land  belonging  to  the  Tuscarora  Indians  and 
guaranteed  to  them  in  perpetuity,  when  he 
said,  "Great  Nations,  like  great  men.  should 
keep  their  word." 


MILITARY  RHIRED  PAY 
RHIRED  PAY  PECEIVEI)  BY  RETIREES  WITH  24  YEARS  SERVICE,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  DATE  OF  RETIREMENT 


RetlrMl 

Retired 

Retired 

Retired 

Retired 

ReUrwl 

Reared 

between 

between 

between 

between 

between 

between 

between 

Retired 

Junel, 

April  1. 

Septembe' 

September 

'.Hi 

July  1. 

Jelyl, 

Retired 

before 

195»- 

196J- 

1,1964- 

1.  196&- 

1«S- 

^ 

ifter 

Jone  1, 

March  31. 

Mirdi  31, 

Aufintao, 

June30. 

June  3C, 

June  30. 

AprH  16, 

April  17, 

195« 

1963 

1964 

196S 

1966 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1970 
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»475 

$489 

VM7 

Wl 

$S69 

ISS7 

i6M 

S639 

$691 

E-7 

263 

272 

596 

303 

3i!2 

333 

342 

362 

392 

Note:  The  differential  in  dollars  and  percentage  in  each  grade  between  the  oldest  and  youngest  group  is:  Maior,  {216, 4S.S  percent; 
s*r(«ant  (pay  grade  E-7)  J129,  49  percent 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  ARMSTRONG 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENKXSSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU 
the  world  mourns  the  passing  of  Louis 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  truly  great  music- 
makers  of  all  time. 

We  in  Memphis,  where  the  music  for 
which  he  was  famous  has  become  such 
a  part  of  our  own  heritage,  have  a  par- 
ticular feeling  for  "Ole  Satchmo,"  for 
it  was  through  his  trumpet  that  the 
compositions  of  one  of  Memphis'  most 
famous  citizens,  W.  C.  Handy,  traveled 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  and  around 
the  world.  Our  own  famous  Beale  Street 
which  reverberates  to  the  blues  of  W.  C. 
Handy  and  the  Jazz  created  by  Louis 
Armstrong  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
important  contributions  these  great 
artists  have  made  to  the  world's  musical 
culture. 

Not  only  did  Satchmo  win  fame  as  a 
musician,  but  even  more  important  he 
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was  known  around  the  world  as  a  great 
human  being  who  spread  good  will  and 
understanding  for  his  country,  for  his 
people,  and  for  himself. 

Yes,  Louis  Armstrong  will  be  missed, 
but  the  world  Is  a  better  place  because 
he  was  here.  And  as  long  as  men  listen 
to  the  sound  of  music  they  will  hear  his 
horn  and,  as  he  liimself  said,  "There 
never  was  and  never  vrlll  be  a  sound  like 
it." 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
UEST   ACT   OP    1971 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroufiA 
IN  THE  HOXJ8E  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  spon- 
soring today,  with  a  number  of  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Developmoit  Act  of  1971.  How- 
ever, as  Chairman  Patman  has  so  ap- 
propriately observed,  there  are  those  of 
us  who  Join  in  sponsoring  this  bill  while 
registering  at  the  same  time  reservations 
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with  regard  to  certain  portions  of  the 
proposed  act. 

Particular  among  my  concerns  is  that 
aspect  of  this  bill  which  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  the  federally  supplied 
subsidized  housing  funds  by  independ- 
ent local  and  State  housing  agencies.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  questions  of  ad- 
ministrative competence  and  the  me- 
chanics of  distribution  will  be  very  care- 
fully considered  smd  that  the  committee's 
final  action  will  not  be  haphazard  and 
will  reflect  the  true  needs  of  the  hous- 
ing public. 


FARMERS  FEED  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   lOMNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  are 
marking  up  pesticide  legislation.  We  are 
trying  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  wiU  be 
acceptable  to  both  agriculturists  and 
environmentalists. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  since  their  views 
run  in  opposite  directions  on  many  of 
these  matters. 

Virginia  Fries,  news  editor  of  the  Olivia 
Times,  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District,  recently  wrote  an  editorial 
on  this  problem. 

In  order  to  share  her  thinking  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  thousands  of  other 
people  who  read  it,  I  would  like,  with 
your  permission,  to  insert  her  editorial  in 
the  CoNGiiKssiONAL  Rkcoso: 

Fauobs  feed  Pxon.B 

Because  we  are  not  hungry,  we  aometlmee 
forget  the  vital  role  played  by  the  Am«rlc*n 
farmer. 

American  farming  technology  has  been  the 
target  for  much  "viewing  with  dismay"  by 
ecological  purists  and  those  with  memories 
of  "the  good  old  days." 

But  what  we  really  need  la  an  eflort  to  use 
this  technology  with  wisdom.  "It  is  simple. 
We  either  oae  the  pestlcldea  and  fertilizers 
at  our  dlapoaal  or  we  starve,"  according  to 
a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Norman  E.  Borlaug. 
agronomist  and  1970  Nobel  Laureate. 

"Without  thinking,  conservationists  in  and 
out  of  government — and  only  partially  In- 
formed people  in  the  communications 
media — have  embarked  on  a  crusade  designed 
to  end  the  use  of  agrlcultiire  chemicals  such 
as  pesticides  and  fertiliser.  They  give  no 
thought  to  the  end  result  of  such  action :  The 
eventual  8tarvatl<»i  and  political  cbaoe  that 
will  plague  the  world,"  Dr.  Borlaug  says. 

One  man  can  now  produce  enough  food  for 
40  p>eople.  "Perhaps  we  need  to  study  the 
chemlods  that  accumulate  and  persist,  but  to 
ban  the  use  of  all  of  them  would  condemn 
hundreds  of  millions  to  death  through  star- 
vation." according  to  Dr.  Borlaug. 

Perhaps  other  changes  In  farming  tech- 
nology— use  of  large  machinery,  larger  farms, 
fewer  farmer* — are  necessary,  too,  for  even 
more  efficiency  in  growing  food  for  the  world. 

These  changes  have  had  a  real  impact  on 
all  rural  areas,  but  to  try  to  reverse  the  trend 
back  to  the  80-acre  farm  would  probably  be 
wasted  and  damaging  effort.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  direct  our  concern  toward  the  econom- 
ic welfare  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
best  use  of  the  know-how  his  sons  have  ac- 
cumulated while  growing  up  on  the  farm. 

We  need  some  of  his  sons  in  the  field  aoul 
others  in  the  agri-business  that  supports  our 
farm  technology. 
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"The  world  population  ia  expanding  at  an 
alarming  rate.  If  we  keep  puahing  ahead  and 
U  govemmenta  the  world  over  continue  to 
▼igoroualy  aupport  reaaaich  and  production 
campaigns,  then  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  food."  Dr.  Borlaug  aiya. 

Because  we  are  not  hungry,  let's  not  forget 
the  vital  role  of  the  American  farmer.  V.F. 


NATION'S  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  CH£T  HOUHELD 

OF  okuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTMdav.  July  t.  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  OD  tbe  verge  of  a  serious  inter- 
ruption in  the  supply  of  electrical  energy 
in  major  areas  of  this  country. 

As  indicated  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times.  Big  Allis,  the  mllUoD-kllo- 
watt  generator  on  the  Con-Ed  system 
failed  yesterday  requiring  reductions  in 
voltage  and  the  importation  of  nearly 
every  available  kilowatt  of  electrical  en- 
ergy from  the  surrounding  region  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  voltage  above  the  point 
at  which  all  power  must  be  interrupted. 

Acc<vdlng  to  tbe  Electrical  World 
We^  for  July  5,  the  Commonwealth-Edi- 
son system  hit  a  peak  demand  of  nearly 
11,000  megawatts  at  a  time  when  its 
generating  capacity  was  down  to  9,T0O 
megawatts.  It  is  reported  that  Common- 
wealth-Edison bad  to  scramble  to  Import 
1,500  megawatts  of  power  from  eight 
different  nearby  ntilities  to  avert  the  In- 
terruption of  energy  supplies. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  very  serious  na- 
ture of  our  predicament,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  is  not  appreciated  by 
the  public,  and  particularly  by  those  ele- 
ments of  the  public  who  are  using  every 
means  available  to  them  to  stop  any  and 
all  additions  of  electrical  power  generat- 
ing capacity. 

I  suspect  most  people  believe  that  tbe 
present  practice  of  reducing  voltage  will 
avert  any  calamitous  shutdown  ot  our 
energy  supply.  The  newspapers  have 
been  featuring  articles  reporting  that 
simple  reductions  of  voltage— 5  to  8  per- 
cent— appear  to  be  the  solution  to  our 
energy  supply  problems.  The  pubUc 
naturally  concludes  that  future  short- 
ages can  be  taken  care  of  in  the  same 
way — additional  reductions  of  voltage. 

The  fact  is  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
which  we  are  now  at  in  a  number  of 
cases,  no  further  reduction  in  voltage  is 
possible.  The  next  step  is  to  open  the 
circuit  breakers  and  shut  the  wlMle  sys- 
tem down  because  major  failures  of 
equipment  will  occur  with  any  further 
reduction  of  vcdtage.  Shutting  the  sys- 
tem down  or  portions  of  it,  particularly 
in  certain  highly  populated  areas,  siKh 
as  New  York  City,  will  result  in  the  death 
of  many  people.  Dlfflcult  as  It  is  to  ac- 
cept, such  an  unfortimate  incident  may 
provide  the  only  Incentive  to  bring  about 
a  rational  approach  by  many  of  those 
who  are  preventing  us  from  expanding 
this  vitally  needed  electrical  generating 
capacity. 

During  the  past  3  days — July  6 
through  July  8 — a  well  balanced  series 
of   articles    entitled    "Nation's    Energy 
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Crisis,"  by  John  Noble  Wilford  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times.  Since 
these  articles  are  so  pertinent  to  the  seri- 
ous problem  we  face  in  our  energy  supply. 
I  would  like  permission  to  include  them 
In  the  Recoks  at  this  point. 

The  articles  foDow: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  July  8.   1971) 

Natioh's  ENBtOT  Caiaia:  It  Won^  Oo  Awat 

Soon,  as  Dxmano  roa  Powsb  Gaows 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

For  the  third  straight  sunu&er  Americana 
by  the  millions  are  living  under  the  dally 
threat  of  power  brownouts,  blackouts  and 
possible  electricity  rationing.  But  It  la  more 
than  a  seasonsl  ahorta^  of  power.  It  la  part 
of  a  national  crlais  that  won't  go  away — the 
energy  crisis. 

"The  electric  power  supply  situation  In 
parts  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
worse  than  last  sununer,"  reports  the  Presi- 
dent's Offlce  of  Emergency  Preparadneaa. 
Only  the  West  Coast,  according  to  the  re- 
port, seems  aaaurad  of  adequate  power  for 
the  moment. 

In  New  York  City,  the  margin  Is  so  thin 
that  electric  utility  officials  arc  counting  on 
emargency  gas-turbine  ganeratora  standing 
ready  on  bargee  along  the  waterfront.  Even 
ao,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  on  aome  hot. 
humid  day  ll^ts  will  not  flicker  out  over 
large  areas  of  the  city. 

Nationwide,  authorities  In  the  Adminis- 
tration and  out  expect  the  criala  to  continue 
for  some  time. 

In  faot,  they  say.  It  Is  likely  to  persist  for 
years,  perhapa  for  as  long  as  the  Industrial - 
technological  civilization  that  has  made 
modem  America  a  model  for  many  other 
nations  oontlnues  to  proliferate  In  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

For  it  arlaea  from  a  bewildering,  seemingly 
unreaolvable  dilemma  that  has  made  energy, 
as  one  scientist  said,  the  "Doctor  Faustus  of 
our  age." 

Americana  are  demanding  more  and  more 
energy — more  petroleum  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  transportation,  more  oil.  natural  gas  and 
coal  to  fire  the  boUen  of  electric  utilities, 
more  fuels  and  electricity  for  heat  In  the 
winter,  atr-condltlonlng  in  tbe  summer  and 
the  year-round  operations  of  industry.  In 
tbe  last  16  years,  total  consumption  doubled; 
In  the  next  16  years,  it  Is  expeisted  to  double 
again. 

But  Americans  are  also  demanding  a 
quality  aavlronmeat.  Appalled  at  ugly  strip 
mlnee.  oU  sUcks  tma  tanker  spUls  and  leaky 
offfehocw  weUs,  denuded  oorrldota  of  land  for 
transmlaalon  llnea,  sulphur  oxides  and  fly  ash 
from  power  plants  and  the  specter,  real  or 
Imagined,  of  radioactive  perils  from  nuclear 
centers,  they  are  resisting  the  eonstmctlon 
of  precisely  those  new  facUltlea  that  are 
wiiintlal  to  the  production  of  more  power. 

In  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  numerous 
technical  breakdowns  at  power  plants  and 
miscalculations  by  both  utllltiea  managers 
and  Federal  officials  have,  under  the  most 
charitable  interpretation,  made  an  inevita- 
ble crisis  worse. 

Now,  when  thoughtful  people  eloee  to  tbe 
Issue  talk  about  solutions,  they  almost  unani- 
mously fall  back  on  nuclear  energy  as  the 
only  satisfactory  way  to  aooommodate  so- 
ciety's needs  and  keep  the  traditional  energy 
distribution  system  Intact. 

But  some  are  also  beginning  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  larger  economic  system  Itself, 
about  Its  tindeilylng  notion  of  freewheeling, 
permanent  growth  and  about  what,  short  of 
rigid  national  controls,  could  replace  it  if  It 
should  fall  to  meet  the  crisis. 

b  it  poaslble  to  have  a  thriving,  moCorlaed. 
eomputerlaed.  alr-condltloned  society  with  a 
high  standard  of  living  shared  by  as  many  as 
posslUe  and  a  largely  uncontrolled  econ- 
omy— and  to  have  a  healthy,  comfortable, 
even  beautiful,  environment,  too? 
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A  rAUVITAjr  BAaOAHf 

At  tbe  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion man  unconsciously  but  decisively  struck 
a  Faustian  bargain,  giving  up  a  bucolic 
environment  for  a  power  beyond  anything  his 
and  his  animals'  muscles  could  provide. 
This  eventually  made  It  passible  for  modem 
man  to  command,  at  the  twist  of  a  knob  on 
a  300-watt  television  set.  an  electrical  force 
the  equivalent  of  the  energy  output  of  a 
grown  man.  an  unseen  slave,  and  to  hamese 
la  tbe  Saturn  6  moon  rocket  the  power  of 
MO.OOO  boraea. 

Only  now — ^now  that  the  world  Is  more 
crowded  and  energy  la  being  expwided  at  a 
rata  more  prodlgous  than  anyone  could  have 
foreaeen  when  Watt  Invented  the  steam 
englna— are  the  implications  heromlng 
sharply  daflned  in  the  form  of  a  perplexing 
question: 

Can  modem  man  strike  a  balance  where 
he  once  struck  a  bargain? 

The  dllBeult  search  for  answers,  only  barely 
begun,  leads  down  many  avenues:  eoonomlc. 
tecbnologloal,  ecological,  political,  social  and 
philosophical.  "Tbe  energy  situation  is  a  mlc- 
rooosm  of  the  problems  facing  the  nation," 
says  Or.  Edward  E.  Davis  Jr.,  science  adviser 
to  President  Nixon. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  balaoe  with  the  envi- 
ronment, do  you  slow  down  tbe  accelerating 
trand  of  «iergy  consumption — and  if  so, 
bowT 

•TAOlfATIOM     A    aiSX 

Americana  are  8  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population,  but  consume  36  per  cent  of  the 
world's  energy  output.  Since  1947,  their  con- 
sumption of  electricity  has  been  rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  7  per  cent  a  year.  Natural  gas 
consumption  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  5 
to  8  per  cent  a  year,  with  oil  at  S  per  cent 
and  coal  at  2  per  cent. 

Last  year,  despite  the  economic  receeslon 
and  declining  birth  rates,  consumption  rose 
even  more  sharply.  Americans  used  4.6  per 
cent  more  energy  than  in  1088,  and  0.3  per 
cent  more  electricity. 

If  this  consumption  trend  continues, 
Americana  in  the  year  aooo  would  be  using 
the  equivalent  of  78  trillion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  and  other  energy  sources — near- 
ly four  times  the  present  usage  rate. 

But  will  the  trend  continue?  Can  It? 
Should  it?  And  if  It  does  not,  do  you  risk 
eoonomlc  stagnation,  unemployment,  even  a 
decline  in  national  power  vla-a-vls  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Can  you  accept  the  psychologi- 
cal wrench  of  living  in  a  nation  with  Its  foot 
off  the  accelerator,  after  two  centuries  of 
vigorous  and  glorlfled  growth? 

Or  do  you  increase  the  energy  output,  since 
It  Is  a  human  tendency  to  want  more  and 
since  It  will  take  massive  amounts  to  re- 
cycle wastes,  treat  sewage,  run  alr-pollutlon- 
control  mechanisms  and  power  mass  trans- 
portation systems  needed  to  reduce  auto 
pollution? 

Do  you  raise  prices  of  fuels  and  electricity 
to  help  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment— even  if  it  means  dimming  tbe  pros- 
[lects  of  poorer  people  to  share  fully  in  the 
high-energy  society? 

Do  you  encourage  development  of  new, 
"cleaner"  energy  tecbnologles — and  If  bo. 
which  ones?  Can  you  get  people  who  are 
increasingly  dlslUusloned  with  technology  to 
accept  more  nuclear  power  and  pay  for 
greater  research  toward  "nonpoUutlng,"  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  power  from  controlled 
nuclear  fusion? 

Or  do  you  reject  nuclear  energy  and  con- 
tinue to  "live  off  earth's  capital" — the  lim- 
ited, non-renewable  fossil  fuels  (coal,  oil  and 
gas)  that  took  millions  of  years  to  form 
and.  in  some  cases,  may  last  only  another 
century?  What.  then,  do  you  leave  for  gen- 
erations to  come? 

And  even  if  energy  resources  were  In- 
finite— if  fusion  became  a  practical  way  of 
supplying  nuclear  power  years  from  now^Klo 
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you  want  power  plants  everywhere  you  look? 
Do  you  Ignore  the  warnings  of  scientists  who 
say  that  the  environment  Is  finite? 

AIX  KKXaOT  XlfDS  AS  HKAT 

All  energy,  adentlsta  point  out,  eventually 
ends  up  as  heat.  The  biosphere — Spaceahlp 
Earth's  life-support  system,  that  thin  global 
envelope  of  air,  water  and  soil  that  sustains 
life — can  absorb  only  so  much  excess  heat 
without  atmospheric  consequences  perhaps 
as  dire,  some  scientists  say.  as  the  melting 
of  polar  Ice  and  flooding  of  coastal  civiliza- 
tion. 

"The  'scarcity'  of  the  environment  Is  now 
replacing  the  scarcity  of  fuel  as  the  critical 
constraint  in  growth  of  the  energy  Industry," 
says  Dr.  Norman  H.  Brooks,  professor  of  en- 
vironmental science  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  "The  environment  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  infinite." 

As  In  any  crisis,  this  one  has  its  optimists 
and  alarmists.  Petroleum  companies  and 
electric  utilities  see  the  problem  primarily 
as  one  of  meeting  energy  demands,  if  poa- 
slble with  a  minimum  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
takes  tbe  poelton  that  there  Is  no  big  prob- 
lem. If  only  the  public  would  accept  nuclear 
power  as  Ita  salvation.  Blany  environmental- 
ists tend  to  overlook  eoonomlc  needs,  seeing 
only  the  smog  and  oil  spills. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  few  people  are 
really  talking  to  each  other,  or  listening.  A 
recent  discussion  between  two  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  professors,  both 
electrical  engineers.  Illustrates  the  point. 

One  said:  "I  worry  about  our  continued 
energy  growth.  Some  place  we  reach  real 
trouble,  and  I  bet  It  comes  by  2100."  To  which 
his  colleague  responded:  "I  can't  see  how 
you're  going  to  limit  demand  and  go  live  In 
a  tent  by  Walden  Pond."  The  first  profes- 
sor snorted:  "That'a  a  Philip  Spom  answer, 
and  It's  stupid." 

Philip  Spom  la  the  retired  president  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  Company.  At 
a  recent  seminar  on  energy  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Spom  conceded  that  the  doubling  of 
electricity  demand  every  decade,  a  trend  all 
this  century,  has  "definite  limits"  and  that 
tbe  environmental  concern  "Is  legitimate 
enough."  But  he  defended  most  utility  prac- 
tices while  ecologlsts  at  the  seminar  spoke 
mostly  of  the  biosphere  and  rarely  about 
filling  Immediate  energy  needs. 

SLIOHT    MOVE    TOWAKD    ACCORD 

There  are,  however,  some  small  beginnings 
toward  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  points  of 
view.  This  Is  occurring  where  the  problem  Is 
especially  acute  and  controversial — over  the 
Issue  of  where  to  build  new  power  plants. 

Many  of  the  nation's  3,400  power  plants 
are  old  and  Inefficient  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced  soon.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Power 
Oonunlsslon  estlmatee  a  need  tar  at  least  255 
new  plant  sites  (91  for  foeall-fuel  plants,  184 
nuclear)  by  1990.  Most  of  these  new  plants 
are  expected  to  be  mammoth,  with  greater 
potential  for  environmental  damage. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  proposed 
plant  sites  are  being  scrutinized  more  closely 
than  ever.  Even  without  serious  opposition 
from  conservationists.  It  now  takes  six  to 
eight  years  for  a  new  plant  to  move  from 
conception  to  operation.  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Company's  proposed  Storm  King  plant  on 
the  Hudson  has  been  tied  up  In  tbe  courts 
since  1965 — with  no  resolution  In  sight. 

An  experiment  in  Minnesota  serves  as  a 
possible  model  for  reducing  some  delays 
raised  by  environmental  questions. 

Early  last  year,  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company  In  Minneapolis  decided  to  share 
some  of  its  decision-making  responsibility 
for  plant  site  selection  with  groups  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  environment.  Un- 
der a  policy  of  "open  planning,"  representa- 
tives from  some  30  groups  Joined  a  task 
force  set  up  by  the  utility. 

Some   were   skeptical,   suspecting   It   was 
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only  a  public  relaUons  ploy.  Some  in  the 
company  were  none  too  happy  about  sitting 
down  with  their  aharpest  critics.  But  after 
six  weeks  of  meetings,  recalls  R.  W.  Com- 
Btock.  Northern  States  Power's  director  of 
environmental  affairs,  the  more  vociferous 
critics  settled  down  and  the  task  force  got 
busy  on  Its  recommendation  for  where  to 
put  the  company's  next  power  plant. 

alCOIUIZNT)ATXON    FOIXOWXD 

They  had  four  sites  from  which  to  choose. 
They  rejected  the  company's  first  choice,  the 
Louisville  swamp  on  the  Minnesota  River, 
because  tbe  area  was  being  considered  as  a 
state  park.  They  ruled  out  two  other  possi- 
bilities because  other  plants  were  already  In 
the  area.  Instead,  they  selected  a  site  In 
Montlcello,  Minn.,  which  the  c(xnpany 
deemed  the  least  desirable  economically. 
Nevertheless,  Northern  States  Power  followed 
the  recommendation. 

"It  looks  at  this  point  as  If  the  company 
will  be  able  to  Install  a  generating  station 
without  a  major  public  confrontation  for 
the  first  time  In  over  a  decade,"  Mr.  Com- 
stock  says.  The  citizens  group  has  moved 
on  to  studies  of  future  plant  sites  and  tbe 
whole  question  of  future  energy  needs. 

Open  planning  Is  still  highly  controversial. 
Some  utility  executives  see  it  as  just  one 
more  nuisance  In  the  already  dlfflcut  pro- 
cedure of  getting  plant  sites  approved.  In 
some  states,  utilities  must  get  30  to  40  li- 
censes, permits  and  certificates — from  power, 
health,  wildlife,  waterways  and  other  agen- 
cies— during  the  course  of  ^Manning  and 
building  a  plant. 

Conservationists  would  like  to  see  more 
utilities  adopt  more  planning  similar  to  the 
Minnesota  example,  but  preferably  at  an 
even  earlier  stage  of  decision-making. 
Eventually,  they  want  It  made  a  permanent, 
legislated  part  of  utilities  industry  opera- 
tions. 

As  Peter  Borrelll,  eastern  representative 
of  tbe  Sierra  Club,  an  environment-protec- 
tion group,  says: 

"Even  to  environmentalists,  regardless  of 
how  hard  a  position  they  take  on  energy 
growth,  certain  fs^ts  jump  out  and  present 
awesome  managerial  pK>blems.  Even  If 
growth  Is  curbed,  even  with  eero  popula- 
tion growth,  we  are  going  to  see  a  threefold 
Increase  In  electric  power  consumption  In 
the  next  20  years.  It's  going  to  happen,  and 
we  have  to  leam  bow  to  decU  with  this." 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  associa- 
tion representing  185  of  the  major  investor- 
owned  utilities,  favors  an  approach  to  plant- 
site  approval  called  "one-stop  shopping." 

"ONX-STOP   shopping" 

The  Idea,  which  a  few  states  have  adopted, 
is  to  expedite  site  approvals  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  utility  to  go  through  two  or 
three  dozen  state  agencies.  One  agency,  usu- 
ally the  equivalent  of  the  public  utility  com- 
mission, would  have  over-all  authority.  Such 
is  the  purpose  of  legislation  supported  by 
Oovernor  Rockefeller  In  the  New  York  State 
legislature  this  year. 

Most  conservationists  find  one-stop  shop- 
ping unacceptable.  State  utility  commis- 
sions, they  complain,  are  "historically  in  the 
pocket  of  Industry"  and  do  not  normally 
take  into  serious  consideration  such  Issues 
as  land  conservation,  wildlife  protection  and 
water  pollution  problems. 

While  plant-sltlng  delays  could  prolong 
the  crisis,  that  was  only  one  factor  In  bring- 
ing about  the  immediate  energy  problems. 
Aside  from  pressures  generated  by  environ- 
mentalists, the  crisis  Is  seen  as  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  management  miscal- 
culations, technological  troubles  and  certain 
Government  policies. 

In  the  case  of  electric  power,  for  example, 
the  nation's  utilities  underestimated  demand. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  bad  pre- 
dicted In  1964  a  6.5  per  cent  annual  growth 
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rate,  which  became  the  basis  for  most  plan- 
ning. But  the  growth  rate  in  recent  yean 
has  run  close  to  9  per  cent  becaiiae.  In  part, 
of  an  unexpectedly  sharp  rise  in  alr- 
condltlonlng. 

Another  miscalculation  was  made  back  in 
1986  when  the  nation's  first  truly  commer- 
cial nuclear  plant  was  completed  at  Oyster 
Creek,  VJ.  Utilities  began  "thinking  nu- 
clear." Thej  rushed  to  place  orders.  Conse- 
quently, tbe  coal  industry  slowed  down  the 
development  of  new  mines  and,  looking  for 
new  markets,  signed  some  big  export  con- 
tracts, especially  with  Japan. 

But  manufacturers  bad  trouble  meeting 
delivery  schedules  for  nuclear  facilities.  Some 
of  the  units  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  fac- 
tory because  of  poor  workmanship.  Shortages 
of  skilled  construction  labor,  strikes  and  vari- 
ous Installation  problems  also  contributed  to 
delays  of  months  and  often  years. 

By  then,  one  energ>'  expert  says,  "It  was 
too  late  to  shift  gears."  Utilities  were  forced 
to  rely  a  little  longer  on  their  older  genera- 
tors, which  presented  maintenance  problems 
of  two  kinds. 

One  was  the  result  of  the  utilities'  "load- 
building"  promotional  pedicles,  Induatry  ex- 
perts explain.  They  heavily  promoted  air- 
conditioning,  among  other  things,  so  that 
suunmer  and  winter  demands  would  balance 
out.  But  their  success  left  them  with  little 
time  to  take  generators  "off  line"  for  mainte- 
nance. The  result  was  more  equipment  break- 
downs. 

And  because  of  another  trend — toward 
"economies  of  scale"  through  the  use  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  generators — a  single  break- 
down could  eliminate  practically  all  of  a  util- 
ity's total  reserve  capacity.  This  was  why  the 
nine-month  breakdown  of  "Big  Allis,"  Con 
Edison's  temperamental  million-kilowatt 
generator  in  New  York,  was  of  such  concern. 
That  single  generator  accounts  for  13  per 
cent  of  Con  Edison's  installed  capacity  this 
sununer. 

Short-sighted  management  Is  often  given 
as  another  reason  for  the  utilities'  current 
predicament.  The  utilities,  their  critics  say, 
have  rarely  attracted  the  more  talented  engi- 
neers or  encouraged  technical  or  managerial 
Innovation. 

Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  a  professor  at  MJ.T.'s 
Sloan  School  of  Management,  observes:  "In 
the  utility  industry,  It's  been  so  damned 
easy  to  grow.  You  didn't  have  to  be  half 
smart." 

The  attitude  of  some  managements,  says 
Mr.  Borrelll  of  the  Sierra  Club,  is  "Just  push 
the  juice  out  and  pray." 

IXDEXAI,   AGKNCIES  BLAMZS 

Some  of  the  blame,  the  utilities  contend, 
rests  on  the  Government  regulatory  bodies 
for  the  way  they  establish  electricity  rates. 
Utilities  complain  that  they  are  not  usually 
allowed  to  charge  enough  to  finance  expan- 
sion as  rapidly  as  necessary. 

It  costs  about  •350-mlllion  to  build  a  mil- 
lion-kilowatt foasU-fuel  generating  plant  and 
as  much  as  •280-milllon  for  a  nucleehr  plant 
of  the  same  capacity.  Utilities  say  that  with 
some  of  their  present  profit  margins  they 
find  it  hard  to  borrow  the  money  for  such 
expansions. 

The  low  rates,  which  are  based  primarily 
on  a  return  on  Invested  capital,  are  also  cited 
by  the  industry  to  explain  its  reluctance  to 
invest  heavily  in  research.  Many  of  the  state 
power  commissions  do  not  allow  the  com- 
panies to  treat  research  as  a  business  expense. 

Utilities  now  spend  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
sales  a  year  directly  on  research,  primarily 
on  transmission  technology.  Moet  funda- 
mental research  Is  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  electrical  equipment  manu- 
facturers. 

Another  critical  element  In  the  current 
crisis  Involves  the  supply  of  fuels. 

For  years  petroleum  has  been  the  nation's 
primary  energy  fuel.  Last  year  it  supplied  43 
per  cent  of  all  domestic   energy  demands: 
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natural  gas  wu  next,  with  33  p«r  cent; 
bituminous  coal.  30  p«r  c«nt;  water  power. 
4  per  cent;  antbractte,  0.3  per  cent,  and  nu- 
clear energy.  0.3  per  cent.  Tbe  flgxires  add  up 
to  more  than  100  per  cent  because  the  larger 
ones  are  rounded  off. 

NO  utuumrr  masAT 

Although  fossil  fuel  resources  are  finite, 
there  Is  no  threat  of  imminent  depletion. 
According  to  recent  Oovernment  estimates, 
the  earth's  coal  will  probably  hold  out  for  at 
least  three  or  four  centuries.  Natural  gas  and 
oil.  Including  that  In  oil  shale  and  In  the 
polar  regions,  may  run  out  In  a  century. 

But  there  la  the  more  Immediate  problem 
of  getting  the  fuels,  especially  the  cleaner. 
•n7lronmentally  acceptable  ones,  out  of  the 
ground  and  to  market  In  sufDclent  quantities. 

litore  and  more  communities,  including 
New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Boston, 
now  requires  or  soon  will  require  utumes 
to  bum  only  fuels  with  1  per  cent  stUphur 
content,  or  less.  The  restriction,  made  to  re- 
duce dangerous  sulphur  dioxide  emissions, 
rule  out  much  of  the  nation's  available  coal 
and  crude  oil.  Chicago,  near  the  big  Illinois 
coal  fields,  must  haul  in  low-sulphur  coal 
from  Wyoming  at  premium  prices. 

Aside  from  environmental  concern,  there 
is  increased  pressure  on  fuel  supplies  because 
of  the  growing  Importance  of  electricity. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  energy  in  coal  or 
petroleum  is  loet  In  generating  electricity, 
escaping  out  the  stacks  and  into  the  water 
used  for  cooling. 

There  is  no  sure  end  to  the  nation's  energy 
crisis  in  sight.  John  A.  Carrer  Jr..  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  predicts: 
"For  the  next  three  decades  we  will  be  in  a 
race  for  our  lives  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands." 

On  a  national  scale,  there  is  a  develop- 
ing consensus  among  engineers  and  econo- 
mists, utility  executives  and  environmen- 
talists over  the  need  for  a  better -coordinated, 
long-range  energy  policy. 

The  "unreallstlcally"  low  price  of  elec- 
tricity commands  much  attention.  A  1  per 
cent  tax  or  a  surcharge  on  all  electricity 
bills  has  been  recommended  to  finance  re- 
search in  new  technologies  and  to  help  curb 
demand.  A  similar  suggestion,  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  endorsed.  Is  that  energy  prlcej 
should  reflect  the  "full  cost  to  society" — what 
the  product  costs  In  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion as  well  as  In  raw  materials  and  other 
conventional  costs. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  a  coordinated 
national  policy  aa  energy,  state  agencies 
regulate  local  utilities  and  energy  prices.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  responsible  for 
the  price  of  natural  gas  and  some  hydro- 
electric matters.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission promotes  and  licenses  nuclear  power. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  oversee*  oil 
import  quotas,  mine  safety,  offshore  petro- 
levaa  deposits  and  other  resources  on  public 
lands.  Other  agencies,  local  and  Federal,  are 
concerned  with  pollution  standards. 

The  White  House  would  like  to  see  most 
of  the  Federal  energy  programs  combined 
within  a  single  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  is  part  of  the  President's 
proposed  governmental  reorganization  plan. 

Although  the  energy  industry  has  reser- 
vations about  more  Oovernment  restrtctioos, 
there  U  a  new  recognition  that,  as  Ui.  Com- 
stock  of  Northern  State  Power  puts  It,  "the 
old  rules  of  the  game  have  changed"  and  that 
it  would  help  to  agree  on  some  new  rules  con- 
cerning twth  energy  and  the  environment. 
No  one  expects  it  to  be  easy. 

"There  are  no  miracle  aolutiona."  Mr.  Coin- 
stock  says.  "There  are  only  bard  choice*— 
hard  choices  for  me,  for  you,  for  my  corpora- 
tion, for  all  insututions.  and  some  of  these 
chctcea  must  be  made  very  soon." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Wed.,  July  7, 
1971) 

A  NucLEAK  FuTtrax  Looms  the  Nation's 
Enexgy  Cams 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 

Slowly,  reluctantly  and  fearfully,  the 
United  States  Is  moving  toward  a  nuclear- 
powered  future.  It  Is  not  that  people  have 
learned  to  love  the  atom;  It  Is  because  few 
can  think  of  any  other  acceptable  answer  to 
the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

Nuclear  power  is  technically  difficult, 
initially  expensive,  a  source  of  thermal  pol- 
lution and  the  subject  of  acrimonious  con- 
troversy and  widespread  anxiety  about  poasl- 
ble  radiation  hazards. 

And  yet  to  a  growing  number  of  tech- 
nologists, economists  and  political  leaders. 
It  Is  the  only  way  within  the  traditional 
economlc's  system  to  meet  the  ever  rising 
consumer  demand  for  a  steady  supply  of 
reasonably  inexpensive  power  without  ravag- 
ing the  environment. 

Thus  the  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
nuclear  power  the  keystone  of  Its  "clean 
energy"  plan  for  the  decade.  And  future  Ad- 
ministrations, barring  unforeseen  discoveries, 
can  be  expected  to  follow  the  same  general 
policy. 

For  nuclear  power,  despite  its  drawbacks. 
Is  without  doubt  more  plentiful,  ultimately 
cheaper  and  relatively  less  damaging  to  the 
environment  than  other  fuels.  The  alterna- 
tives. In  other  words,  could  be  worse. 

Coal,  for  example,  is  still  plentiful:  It  might 
last  for  a  few  more  centuries.  But  it  cannot 
last  forever.  Most  coal  moreover,  is  too  full 
of  sulphur  to  meet  present  environmental 
standards.  Thus  no  new  fossil  fuel  plants  are 
allowed  in  the  entire  Los  Angeles  basin.  And 
the  extraction  of  coal  exacts  great  environ- 
mental and  human  costs. 

The  cheapest  way  to  extract  coal  is  by 
strip  mining,  which  now  accounts  for  one- 
third  of  production.  But  strip  mining  is 
desolating  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  a  year 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
country  in  the  nation,  with  little  Ukelihood 
that  the  damage  will  ever  be  repaired.  Only 
58.000  of  the  1 .8  million  strlpmined  acres  have 
so  far  been  restored,  the  Department  of 
Interior  reports. 

But  if  strip  minmg  is  outlawed,  as  many 
conservationists  are  urging,  then  a  greater 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  deep  min- 
ing, which  is  not  only  roughly  three  times 
as  expensive  but  more  hazardous  as  well. 
More  than  BO.OOO  mmers  have  died  in  deep 
mine  accidents  since  1910.  Safety  precau- 
tions, while  they  might  make  the  process 
humanly  acceptable,  would  make  It  even 
more  expensive  and  less  economical. 

Other  soxirces  of  energy  are  equally  prob- 
lematic. Petroleum  costs  are  rising  as  the 
search  for  new  supplies  grows  more  difficult 
and  expensive,  extending  to  the  poles  and 
farther  out  on  the  continental  shelf.  The 
price  of  fuel  oU  in  Boston,  for  example,  has 
doubled  in  a  year's  time.  Before  oil  begins 
running  out  In  a  century  or  so,  it  may  have 
to  be  rationed  so  that  what  is  left  Is  used 
only  for  transportation  and  the  manufacture 
of  plasties — not  for  burning  up  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  or  home  heating. 

asuANCx  ON  roxKiGN  sotracBs 
Moreover,  a  continued  reliance  on  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  would  mean  a  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources.  Ameri- 
can demand  for  petroleum  will  reach  28  mll- 
Uon  barreU  a  day  by  1986,  the  Humble  Oil 
and  Refining  Company  estimates,  and  only 
11  million  barrels  are  expected  to  be  domes- 
Uc. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  fuel  oil  used 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  already  comes  from 
abroad,  mostly  from  the  Caribbean.  This 
gives  a  number  of  foreign  governments  a 
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major  voice  in  the  price  and  flow  of  Ameri- 
can fuel. 

Damming  more  rivers  cannot  fill  the  need 
for  energy  either.  Hydroelectric  power  ac- 
counts for  only  4  per  cent  of  present  energy 
production,  and  most  of  the  suitable  dam 
sites  have  been  exploited.  Even  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  originally  a  water  pow- 
er project,  now  derives  less  than  20  per  cent 
of  Its  power  from  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Harness  the  tides  or  tap  steam  inside  the 
earth?  These  are  considered  interesting  but 
limited  alternatives.  Convert  sunlight  di- 
rectly to  electricity?  Engineers  doubt  this 
would  ever  be  practical  for  large-scale  energy 
generation. 

At  every  turn,  then,  the  complications 
confound  an  easy  solution  to  the  energy 
crisis  and  nuclear  power  seems  more  and 
more  attractive. 

AN   SLCWtteiST'S  DtKAK 

Nuclear  reactors  now  produce  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  nations'  electricity.  By  1980  the  figure 
Is  expected  to  be  25  per  cent,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  50  per  cent.  Electricity 
then  will  crackle  along  high-voltage  lines 
from  "nuclear  parks,"  clusters  of  reactors 
far  from  urban  centers,  and  through  sub- 
merged lines  from  reactor  stations  on  plat- 
forms anchored  miles  out  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  waters. 

Present  nuclear  reactc»«  will  seem  old- 
fashioned.  The  more  advanced  types,  called 
"breeders,"  will  be  a  sort  of  alchemist's 
dream,  making  more  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume. Eventually,  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
year  2000,  there  may  be  machines,  based  on 
the  sun's  energy-generating  processes,  that 
run  on  fuels  almost  as  abundant  as  water 
itself. 

But  no  energy-environment  equation  U 
ideal,  not  even  the  nuclear  alternative.  Nu- 
clear power  has  Its  drawbacks,  too. 

Its  technology  has  turned  out  to  be  more 
complex  than  expected.  Development  costs 
are  high.  Capital  costs  of  a  large  nuclear 
plant  have  risen  sharply  In  the  last  three 
years,  from  about  $120  for  each  kilowatt 
capacity  to  more  than  $200. 

Nuclear  reactors  produce  even  more  waste 
heat  than  fossU-fuel  generators.  The  prob- 
lem of  "thermal  pollution."  the  heating  of  a 
stream  or  lake  to  the  point  that  It  can  be- 
come inhospitable  to  fish,  has  disturbed  en- 
vironmentalists. And  the  safety  of  reactors  Is 
a  matter  of  bitter  controversy. 

Since  no  one  can  forget  nuclear  energy's 
devastating  debut  at  Hiroshima,  people  har- 
bor deep-seated  fears  about  anything  atomic, 
fears  over  explosive  accidents,  insidious 
radiation  leaks  and  the  problem  of  how  to 
dispose  of  radioactive  fuel  residues. 

Public  protests  are  holding  up  construc- 
tion of  several  nuclear  plants.  "The  titles  of 
some  recent,  widely  discussed  books  refiects 
the  gnawing  concern:  "Perils  of  the  Peace- 
ful Atom,"  "The  Careless  Atom"  and  "Popula- 
tion Control  through  Nuclear  Pollution." 

TOUCHIX  SATXTT  BTTI.X8 

Responding  to  recent  attacks,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announced  last  month 
even  stricter  safety  standards  for  nuclear  re- 
actors and  reduced  sharply  the  limit  on  the 
amoimt  of  radiation  exposure  that  the  public 
Is  permitted  to  receive  from  reactors— down 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  level  permitted  under 
current  Federal  radiation  standards.  Still, 
some  critics  raise  questions  about  long-term 
genetic  effects  from  repeated  exposure  to 
these  minuscule  doses. 

These  drawbacks  and  fears  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  slow  and  reluctant 
acceptance  of  nuclear  power — until  now. 
Whatever  their  reservations,  engineers  and 
many  environmentalists,  economists  and 
utility  executives  now  can  see  no  realistic 
alternative  to  the  atom. 
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"Nuclear  power  certainly  is  the  best 
answer  to  our  needs  right  now  and  probably 
In  the  long  run,"  says  Byron  Lee  Jr.,  assis- 
tant to  the  president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  of  Chicago.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  26  per  cent  of  the  utility's  generat- 
ing capacity  wUl  come  from  nuclear  power. 

Although  the  initial  capital  Investment 
Is  higher  for  a  nuclear  plant,  Mr.  Lee  says, 
fuel  costs  over  the  estimated  30-year  life  of 
a  plant  are  considerably  lower.  And  because 
low-sulphur  coal  and  oil  are  expensive  In 
the  Midwest,  as  In  other  regions,  nuclear 
power  is  also  considered  "environmentally 
preferable." 

The  trend  toward  nuclear  power  Is  strong. 
Although  only  21  commercial  nuclear  reac- 
tors are  now  In  operation,  supplying  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy  needs, 
more  power-generating  capacity  Is  now  on 
order  for  atomic  plants  than  for  the  con- 
ventional types.  "There  are  64  \inder  con- 
struction In  this  country,  and  orders  for 
42  more.  Even  a  major  Texas  utility,  in  the 
heart  of  gas  country,  plans  to  go  nuclear. 

fi-VtLLSOVt   ABKXD  BT    NIXON 

The  nuclear  oommltment  was  reinforced 
last  month  when  President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress to  pledge  $2-bllllon  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  next  decade  for  development  of  a 
commercial  "fast  breeder"  reactor.  This  Is 
considered  the  next  major  step  in  nuclear 
technology. 

Conservation  of  resources  is  the  breeder's 
chief  selling  point. 

Conventional  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
water-cooled  type  obtain  energy  from  the 
splitting  of  fission,  of  the  extremely  scarce 
form  of  uranium,  U-236.  It  makes  up  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  natural  ura- 
nium, and  Is  In  danger  of  depletion  in  a  few 
decades.  The  more  abundant  U-239  Is  the 
nonfisslonable  part  of  the  fuel  mix. 

As  the  U-235  fissions,  it  releases  energy, 
which  bolls  water  and  creates  the  steam  to 
drive  turbines  and  produce  electricity.  Apart 
from  the  fuel  and  Its  unusual  properties, 
the  method  Is  essentially  the  same  as  In 
ordinary  foesU-fuel  steam  generators. 

In  the  process,  some  neutrons  that  are  re- 
leased turn  the  D-238  Into  the  fissionable 
Plutonium,  but  in  an  Inefficient  maner.  The 
breeder  reactors  will  make  the  most  of  this 
transmutation  of  elements. 

"A    QUESTION     or    REUABILITT" 

In  the  breeder,  a  fissionable  fuel,  either 
0-235  or  Plutonium  239.  will  be  split  for  the 
heat-to-steara-to-electrtclty  process.  The 
.surplus  neutrons,  allowed  to  travel  at  faster 
speeds,  will  react  with  the  U-238  In  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  14  atoms  of  plutonium  for 
every  10  atoms  consumed. 

Like  other  nuclear  technologies,  the  breed- 
er has  Ite  highly  vocal  critics.  A  group  of 
scientists,  headed  by  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the 
anthropologist,  has  filed  a  suit  In  Federal 
court  In  an  effort  to  stir  a  national  debate  on 
the  advisability  of  developing  the  breeder. 
They  maintain  that  the  A.E.C.  has  failed  to 
make  public  enough  Information  to  Judge 
the  potential  impact  of  breeder  reactors  on 
the  environment. 

To  many  scientists,  howevw,  the  breeder 
Is  only  an  interim  technology,  a  holding  ac- 
tion until  they  can  master  the  difficult  art 
of  controlling  thermonuclear  fusion.  This  is 
the  release  of  tremendous  energy  through  the 
fusing  of  light  atoms,  which  la  the  basis  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  of  the  nuclear  reac- 
tions going  on  Inside  the  sun. 

Although  President  Nixon  has  asked  for 
$2-mllllon  In  addition  to  the  $30-mllllon  al- 
ready budgeted  for  fusion,  a  number  of 
scientists  call  the  lower  priority  for  this  tech- 
nology "a  disgrace."  They  predict  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  the  first  to  harness  fusion. 

As  Dr.  Richard  P.  Post  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation    Laboratory   at   Llvermore.    Calif. 
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puts  It:  "We've  got  two  really  good  horses  to 
ride  and  we  ought  to  ride  them  both. "  He 
predicts  that  fusion  power  will  be  controlled 
in  the  I980's  and  be  economically  "in  full 
swing"  by  1990. 

Most  scientists  are  somewhat  less  optimis- 
tic. They  doubt  that  fusion  will  be  a  practical 
source  of  energy  imtll  after  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  lew  question  whether  It  will  ever 
be  practical. 

Fusion's  promise  seems  to  make  the  con- 
tinued effort  worthwhile.  Fusion  produces 
few  worrisome  radioactive  wastes  except  tri- 
tium, which  most  specialists  believe  can  be 
recycled  through  the  system  without  signifi- 
cant hazard. 

More  advanced  fusion  techniques  might 
lead  to  direct  conversion  from  energy  to  elec- 
tricity, thus  bypassing  the  steam  process  and 
Its  waste-heat  Inefficiencies.  A  runaway  chain 
reaction  would  be  unlikely,  since  the  fusion 
reaction  stops  if  It  cools  ever  so  slightly. 

Another  important  advantage  is  that  the 
most  likely  fuel  for  fusion  would  be  one  or 
more  forms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  deuterium, 
which  are  derived  from  sea  water.  Thirty 
cubic  kilometers  of  seawater  could  contain 
a  deuterium  energy  equivalent  to  the  cur- 
rent inventory  of  the  earth's  fossil  fuels. 

Not  all  current  energy  research  involves 
nuclear  technology. 

A  number  of  researchers  are  working  on 
processes  to  remove  polluting  chemicals  from 
fuels  before  combustion  and  on  devices,  such 
as  improved,  electrostatic  precipitators,  to 
clean  stack  gases.  Utilities  are  supporting  re- 
search to  Improve  transmission  lines,  since 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  electricity  generated 
Is  lost  in  transmission.  This  will  become  more 
critical  as  power  plants  are  increasingly 
placed  farther  from  urban  centers. 

Aircraft  engine  manufacturers  are  step- 
ping up  the  development  and  sales  of  gas 
turbines,  which  are  similar  to  Jet  engines, 
for  generating  electricity. 

Though  relatively  small,  gas  turbine  plants 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  quickly  to  handle 
a  utility's  periods  of  peak  demand  or  as  a 
back-up  facility.  They  can  burn  a  variety  of 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  from  natural  gas 
to  kerosene,  switching  from  one  to  another 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

One  of  the  more  promising  lines  of  re- 
search Is  directed  toward  converting  hlgh- 
sulpbur  coal  into  sulphur-free,  pipeline- 
quality  gas — a  synthetic  form  of  natural  gas. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Goal 
Research  is  doubling  its  efforts  In  coal  gasi- 
fication, aiming  toward  the  operation  of  a 
large  demonstration  plant  by  1976.  A  smaller 
pilot  plant  Is  running  in  Chicago. 

HEATING     CXDSHED     COAL 

The  gasification  process  Involves  heating 
crushed  coal  under  very  high  pressures.  Re- 
actions between  steam  and  the  coal's  cairbon 
give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen.  In  a 
series  of  further  reactions,  sulphur  Is  re- 
moved and  the  gases  are  converted  to  meth- 
ane, which   Is  what  natural  gas  Is. 

Dr.  Hoyte  Hottel.  proposed  emeritus  of 
chemical  engineering  at  M.I.T..  who  Is  mak- 
ing a  comparative  study  of  new  fuel  sources 
for  Research  for  the  F^Jture.  Inc.,  Is  not  opti- 
mistic about  extracting  oil  from  the  plenti- 
ful shale  deposits  in  the  Western  states. 

"It  requires  heating  up  so  much  inert 
material  to  get  a  few  gallons  of  oil."  Dr. 
Hottel  says.  "I'm  for  leaving  it  alone  until 
we've  made  more  use  of  our  other  re- 
sources." 

Many  other  technologies  are  expected  to  be 
Investigated  through  a  new  National  Science 
Foundation  program  called  Research  Applied 
to  National  Needs.  T'he  largest  single  Item  In 
the  program's  $81-mllllon  budget  is  energy 
resource  research  and  analysis. 

Through  evolving  combinations  of  research, 
nuclear  and  otherwise,  the  nation's  engineers 
scientists  and  energy  managers  hope  to  find 
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the  technological  "fix"  for  the  current  crises. 
It  Is  a  traditionally  American  response,  this 
faith  that  it  all  can  be  worked  out  through 
some  more  Yankee  ingenuity. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  have  some 
doubts.  Even  new  technologies,  they  say.  may 
not  be  sufficient  unless  Americans  learn  to 
curb  their  seemingly  Insatiable  appetite  for 
more  and  more  energy. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  1971  ] 
Nation's     Enerct      Crisis:      Is     UNsamLxo 
Growth     Indispensabix     to     the     Good 
Lute? 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

In  searching  for  ways  to  meet  the  nation's 
soaring  energy  needs  without  damaging  the 
environment,  some  American  experts  are  be- 
ginning to  question  one  of  this  country's 
most  cherished  beliefs:  the  idea  that  bound- 
less economic  growth  Is  indispensable  to  the 
good  life. 

If  the  environment  is  finite,  according  to 
these  social  scientists,  engineers,  economists 
and  environmentalists,  then  perhaps  eco- 
nomic growth  has  Its  limits  too,  particularly 
the  unbridled  growth  that  has  characterized 
the  United  States  almost  from  the  start. 

What  those  limits  are,  or  more  specifically 
how  a  slow-growth  economy  would  be  man- 
aged and  what  the  social  and  political  Im- 
plications of  such  a  policy  of  national  plan- 
ning might  be,  are  questions  that  the  critics 
of  growth  have  given  little  detailed  thought 
to. 

But  they  agree  that  the  changes  needed  to 
contain  the  energy  crisis  may  well  prove  to  be 
radical  since,  If  the  logic  of  the  situation  is 
carried  to  Its  end.  whoever  sets  priorities  for 
energy  consumption  wields  enormous  power 
over  the  economy  and  over  the  entire  na- 
tional life  style. 

They  are  convinced.  In  any  case,  that 
change  of  some  sort  will  be  essential.  As  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  an  outspoken  Washington 
University  biologist,  asserts: 

A     HOST    or    PXOBLZMS 

"The  environment  got  there  first,  and  it's 
up  to  the  economic  system  to  adjust  to  the 
environment.  Any  economic  system  must  be 
compatible  with  the  environment,  or  it  will 
not  survive." 

Controlling  growth,  economists  say,  would 
confront  the  nation  with  a  host  of  difficult 
problems.  Unemployment  could  rise.  The 
poor  could  be  locked  In  their  poverty.  Educa- 
tion, research  and  cultural  pursuits  might 
suffer.  The  nation  could  lose  economic  and 
political  stature. 

Millions  of  Individual  decisions  tradition- 
ally made  through  the  random  choices  of 
consumers  and  the  supply-and-demand 
forces  of  a  relatively  uncontrolled  economy 
would  have  to  be  passed  upward  to  the  na- 
tional level  and  made  through  some  form 
of  comprehensive  national  planning. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  such  far-reach- 
ing Government  power  would  run  against 
the  American  grain  and  that  the  American 
people  would  not  easily  accept  more  con- 
trols unless  the  energy  crisis  got  much 
worse  What  the  critics  of  growth  are  say- 
ing, in  a  word,  is  that  the  crisis  is  getting 
worse,  and  rapidly. 

Consumption  of  all  energy  sources  is  ris- 
ing between  3  and  4  per  cent  a  year,  which 
is  faster  than  population  Increases  and  basic 
economic  growth.  By  the  year  2000,  accord- 
ing to  some  projections  there  will  be  320 
million  Americans  (compared  to  203  mil- 
lion now) ,  and  they  may  be  using  three  or 
four  times  the  current  energy  output.  Hard- 
ly a  shore  or  river  l>ank  would  be  without 
a  power  plant  every  few  miles. 

RK-BXAMINATION    SOGGBSTXO 

"We're  not  pessimists  or  doom-mongers. 
We  just  see  technological  reasons  to  do  some 
new  social  thinking,"  says  Dr.  John  List,  as- 
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slstant  profesBor  of  engineering  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technolo^'s  new  En- 
vironmental Quality  Laboratory. 

"We've  got  about  20  years  in  which  to 
reorganize."  Dr.  List  continues.  "Population 
growth  hardly  comes  into  it  at  all  Its 
growth  In  per  capita  consumption.  It's  Just 
plain  affluence.  The  only  way  out  of  It  that 
we  can  see  is  to  curb  the  energy  consump- 
tion per  person.  Not  exactly  a  no-growth 
situation,  but  alow  It  down  from  this  9  per 
cent  (growth  rate]  madness." 

A  recent  energy  report  by  the  President's 
OfRce  of  Science  and  Technology  stated: 

"It  may  well  be  timely  to  re-examine  all 
of  the  basic  factors  that  shape  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  energy  growth  In  the  light  of 
our  resource  base  tmd  the  impact  of  growth 
on  the  environment." 

Even  Charles  F.  Luce,  chairman  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company,  concedes: 

"The  answer  to  all  of  these  environmental 
and  resource  problems  Is  that  we  simply 
use  less  goods  and  services.  In  other  words, 
that  we  get  off  this  growth  klclt  our  economy 
has  been  on  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country." 

When  slow-growth  or  no-growth  Ideas  are 
raised,  businessmen,  economists  and  engi- 
neers usu&lly  react  with  variations  of  the 
time-honored  principle  that  growth  is  prog- 
ress and  progress  is  good.  They  stand  firm 
on  the  premise  reflected  by  John  L.  O'Sulll- 
van.  the  American  editor  credited  with  coin- 
ing the  expansionist  expression  "manifest 
desUny."  Said  Mr.  O'SulUvan  In  184S:  "The 
only  healthy  state  of  a  nation  is  perpetual 
growth." 

BASIC  LAW  or  nosFBiax 

But  a  crisis,  if  not  completely  catastrophic, 
can  change  thinking  patterns  and  give  impe- 
tus to  social  Invention,  as  the  economic  crisis 
of  the  Depression  years  did  in  this  country. 
To  ecologlsts,  such  radical  thinking  la  once 
again  a  necessity. 

One  of  the  basic  laws  of  the  biosphere  is 
that  energy,  when'  expended,  ends  up  as 
heat — the  warmth  of  a  stove  or  Ugfat  bulb, 
the  bust  of  an  industrial  furnace,  the  heat 
of  an  auto  engine  and  the  heat  emitted  by 
power  plant  stacks  and  cooling  waters. 

In  power  plants,  conventional  or  nuclear, 
only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel's  heat  is 
converted  to  electricity,  and  engineers  doubt 
there  can  be  any  significant  Improvements 
in  efficiency  for  at  least  two  or  three  decades. 
Consequently,  some  80  per  cent  o(  the  heat 
is  released  in  a  concentrated  dose  at  the 
power  plant  site  and  the  other  40  per  cent 
over  the  points  of  use,  primarily  the  urban 
areas. 

At  some  point,  scientists  caution,  ttxt 
cumulative  effects  of  power  generation  could 
alter  global  climate. 

LUTBACK  WON'T  BX  EAST 

Slowing  do>wn  the  rate  of  increase  in 
energy  consumption  will  not  be  easy.  It 
would  not  help  much  to  abolish  many  of 
those  gadgets  of  affluence  such  as  the  electric 
toothbrush  or  electric  carving  knife.  E^ach 
uses  less  than  8  kilowatt  hours  a  year. 

The  big  residential  consumers  are  refrig- 
erators, electric  air-conditioners,  freezers — 
all  considered  necessities  by  the  "haves"  and 
desired  objects  by  the  "have-nots."  New 
Yorkers,  for  example,  may  not  want  Con  Edi- 
son to  spoil  the  Hudson  Valley  any  mcM-e  with 
power  plants — but  they  keep  buying  more 
alr-condltloners. 

And  residential  consumption  is  slightly 
less  than  a  third  of  the  total.  According  to 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  41  per  cent  of 
electricity  Is  consumed  by  Industry,  32  per 
cent  residential,  23  per  cent  commercial 
(stores,  shotting  centers,  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  etc.)  and  4  per  cent  others  (street 
lights,  subways,  etc.). 

How  to  slow  down  grovrth — through  re- 
strictions on  energy  consumption  or  reduc- 
tions In  economic  development  In  order  to 
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curb  energy  demand — is  something  most  eco- 
nomists would  rather  not  contemplate.  Adam 
Smith.  In  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  two  cen- 
turies ago.  sununed  up  their  position: 

"The  progressive  state  Is  In  reality  the 
cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  society  The  stationary 
state  Is  dull:  the  declining  melancholy." 

Some  economists,  like  Yale  University's 
Dr.  Henry  C.  WalUch,  dismiss  no-growth 
Ideas  as  "absolute  bunk." 

They  see  more  unemployment  as  the  most 
immediate  and  deplorable  effect.  According 
to  a  "law"  worked  out  by  Dr  Arthur  Okun, 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  former  economics  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  the  nation's  basic  economy  must 
grow  at  a  rate  of  4  to  4'2  per  cent  annually 
to  absorb  the  growing  labor  force  and  In- 
creases In  productivity,  the  output  per  man- 
hour.  A  1  per  cent  drop  in  economic  growth 
would  thus  lead  to  a  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
rise  in  unemployment. 

■EaUniTTI.   THOUGHTS? 

Any  fundamental  curbing  of  energy  con- 
sumption, economists  say,  would  mean  sta- 
bilizing the  gross  national  product,  the  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  which  cur- 
rently runs  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly 
more  than  (1- trillion 

The  only  remotely  realistic  way  to  do  that, 
the  economists  add.  Is  to  reduce  the  hours 
people  work  each  week.  It  would  meaji  ask- 
ing people  to  trade  added  income  for  more 
leisure,  to  sacrifice  future  increases  in  their 
standard  of  living. 

"What  are  they  going  to  occupy  their  time 
with?"  Dr.  Wallich  asks.  "Religious  contem- 
plation, art,  beautiful  thoughts?" 

The  effect  this  could  have  on  poor  people 
presents  a  serious  problem.  Methods  often 
suggested  for  reducing  energy  consumption, 
such  as  substantial  price  increases,  would  hit 
the  poor  hardest. 

For  a  person  in  Harlem  or  Watts  It  could 
make  the  difference  in  having  air -condition- 
ing, or  even  a  fan.  More  important,  it  could 
cost  him  his  Job.  The  increases  could  also 
hurt  the  users  of  subways  and  other  electric 
mass-transit  operations,  but  not  the  people 
who  ride  to  work  In  automobiles,  which  are 
responsible  for  great  amounts  of  pollution. 

For  these  reasons,  critics  often  call  slow- 
growth  ideas  an  "elitist"  attitude,  which  one 
Industry  executive  described  as  "I've  got 
mine.  Jack,  let's  stop  here. 

Critics  of  the  critics,  however,  say  the 
Impact  on  the  poor  could  be  ameliorated 
through  income  redistribution  and  other 
social  legtslation.  Besides,  they  say  the  argu- 
ment la  often  used  by  "people  who  never 
really  gave  a  second  thought  to  poor  people 
before." 

Another  argument  against  curbing  energy 
production  is  that  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment win  take  more,  not  less,  energy. 
W.  Donham  Crawford,  president  of  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Institute,  contends: 

"If  you  want  to  replace  the  internal-com- 
bustion engine  with  mass  transit  in  our 
polluted  cities,  if  you  want  to  recycle  alumi- 
num and  steel  cans  into  useful  products,  if 
you  are  going  to  try  to  clean  up  the  sewage 
and  rivers  and  lakes,  if  you're  going  to  clean 
the  air,  it  will  take  enormous  amounts  of 
electricity." 

CONFLICT    OVIR    TIMING 

But  the  conflict  between  many  economists 
and  ecologlsts  may  be  over  matters  of  timing 
and  magnitude  rather  than  of  principle. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  University  of  Min- 
nesota professor  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Coundl  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  says: 

"I  think  of  growth  as  a  sotirce  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  also  as  a  solution.  We're  doing  a 
bad  enough  Job  in  the  face  of  growth.  An  ab- 
sence of  growth  would  be  a  corrosive  factor  in 
solving  our  problems.  But  we  must.  In  time, 
redirect  the  proceeds  of  growth,  and  the  first 
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claim  should  be  on  repairing  the  ravages  of 
growth  " 

It  is  also  possible  that  growth  rates  will  be- 
gin to  taper  off  because  of  natural  economic 
and  cultural  forces. 

In  California,  as  In  many  fast-growing 
states,  there  is  a  shift  in  construction  from 
single-family  homes  to  multiple  dwellings;  an 
apartment  uses  about  two-thirds  the  electric 
power  of  a  single-family  house  Lower  birth 
rates  will  mean  a  decrease  In  the  labor  force's 
growth  20  years  from  now — and  there  Is  al- 
ready a  gradual  shift  in  the  labor  force  from 
manufacturing  to  less  power-demanding 
service  and  trade  occupations. 

Even  without  additional  taxes  or  sur- 
charge.s  to  support  research  and  to  discour- 
age overuse,  all  forecasters  predict  consider- 
ably higher  costs  of  energy,  perhaps  50  per 
cent  Increases  In  the  decade  This  would  be  a 
result  of  resource  scarcities  and  the  costs  of 
antipollution  measures 

And  It  Just  may  be  that  there  Is  a  satura- 
tion f>olnt  for  human  energy  needs.  How 
many  more  cars  and  alr-condltloners  and 
appliances  can  the  American  middle  classes 
need  or  want?  Perhaps  the  consumers'  boom 
win  cool  off  Perhaps  at  some  point  most 
growth  In  energy  demand  will  reflect  popula- 
tion gains  and  the  acquisitions  of  poorer 
people. 

END    TO    "EXPONENTIAL    CTTRVES" 

This  could  bring  to  an  end  the  "exponen- 
tial growth  curves"  that  have  been  the  pat- 
tern all  this  century— that  Is,  the  doubling  of 
electricity  consumption  every  10  years.  It  has 
to  end  sometime,  through  some  natural  or 
willed  deceleration.  t>ecause,  as  Dr.  Dennis 
Gabor,  the  British  technologist,  says: 

"ExpKsnential  curves  grow  to  Infinity  only 
In  mathematics.  In  the  physical  world,  they 
either  turn  round  and  saturate,  or  they  break 
down  catastrophically." 

In  randmn  but  not  insignificant  ways. 
Americans  are  showing  signs  of  turning  away 
from  reflex  Chamber-of-Commerce  booster- 
ism  to  a  more  selective  approach  toward 
growth. 

Cancellation  of  the  supersonic  transport 
was  the  most  dramatic  expression  of  such  a 
questioning  attitude.  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braith,  the  Harvard  University  economist, 
calls  the  SST  decision  "historic"  because  "for 
the  first  time  we  decided  the  advantages  of  a 
new  type  of  growth  were  outweighed  by  the 
disadvantages." 

Similar  public  protests  killed  proposals  for 
a  Jet  airport  In  the  Everglades  and  the  Cross- 
Florida  Range  Canal. 

BASIC  SOCIAL   ISStTES 

But  to  embark  on  a  conscious  policy  of 
curbing  growth  raises  fundamental  social 
questions  that  go  much  deeper  than  the 
economics  of  living.  They  strike  at  the  heart 
of  American  ethics  and  philosophy. 

"Up  till  very  recently,  man  has  inhabited, 
psychologically,  a  virtually  unlimited  fiat 
earth,"  says  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  economist,  explaining  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  finite-earth  concept 
on  man's  thinking.  "There  has  always  been 
somewhere  to  go  over  the  horizon,  some 
boundary  to  the  knovra  world  beyond  which 
there  were  further  worlds  to  explore.  Now 
this  long  period  of  human  expansion  has  sud- 
denly come  to  an  end.  We  are  living  in  Just 
so  big  a  house  and  there  are  only  so  many 
things  that  can  be  done  with  It.  The  psy- 
chological impact  of  this  shift  has  barely  be- 
gun to  be  felt." 

Advocating  a  new  "ecologlc  ethic,"  Dr.  Gar- 
rett Hardin,  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  says: 

"The  ethical  system  under  which  we  oper- 
ated In  the  past  was  possibly  adequate  for  an 
uncrowded  world.  But  it  is  not  adequate  for 
a  world  that  is  already  critically  overcrowd- 
ed, a  world  in  which  It  is  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  do  anything  at  all  without 
seriously  affecting  the  well-being  of  count- 
less other  human  beings." 
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No  crisis  so  complex  can  be  easily  solved, 
but  the  few  ideas  being  discussed  generally 
involve  the  types  of  social  innovations  that 
may  be  necessary  to  match  the  nation's  tech- 
nological capabilities.  T%e  Ideas  center  on 
some  kind  of  national  energy  policy  in  the 
broader  context  of  national  economic  and 
environmental  planning.  As  a  beginning,  air 
and  water  and  other  environmental  stand- 
ards are  being  established  on  a  national  basis 
for  the  first  time. 

NKW  IDEAS  DISCITSSED 

Writing  in  the  summer  Issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  Dr.  Peter  L.  Marks,  professor  of 
biology  at  Cornell  University,  went  so  far  as 
to  advocate  abolishing  all  state,  county  and 
city  governments  and  replacing  them  "with 
regional  governments  based  on  ecological 
boundaries,"  such  as  a  watershed. 

Since  he  Joined  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany last  year.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  former 
head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  has  initiated  a  "strategic 
study"  of  the  nation's  energy  situation.  The 
study,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  explores 
such  ideas  as  regional  land-use  and  water 
planning,  a  national  energy  system  of  inter- 
connected transmission  lines  and  priorities 
for  resource  exploitation  and  technological 
development. 

These  represent  the  probing  first  steps  as 
the  nation  learns  to  make  the  transition 
from  what  Dr.  Bouldlng  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  calls  the  "cowboy  economics"  of  un- 
fettered growth  to  the  planned,  orderly 
growth  of  "spaceship  economics,"  the  con- 
cept of  man's  dependence  on  a  finite,  en- 
closed life-support  sjrstem  known  as  earth. 

The  energy  crisis  reflects  the  difficulty  of 
that  transition,  the  slow  weighing  of  the 
costs  of  radical  social  change  against  the 
costs  of  letting  things  go  unchanged.  The 
crisis  also  confirms  the  agonizing  truth  of 
Buckminater  Puller's  words. 

"Now  there  is  one  outstandingly  Important 
fact  regarding  Spaceship  Earth,"  Mr.  Fuller, 
the  Inventor,  says,  "and  that  is  that  no  in- 
struction book  came  with  it." 


TRUTH  IN  POOD  LABELING  NEEDED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NKW    JBXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unknown 
and  conveniently  hidden  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  a  frightening  situation 
exists  in  the  area  of  food  ingredient 
labeling.  According  to  present  regula- 
tions of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration— PDA — many  of  the  major  food 
manufacturers  are  exempted  from  tell- 
ing consumers  what  ingredients  they  add 
to  the  foods  they  sell.  Accordingly,  even 
where  there  is  a  list  of  Ingredients  on  the 
label  of  a  food  product,  such  a  list  may 
only  be  a  partial  disclosure.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  often  the  potentially  harm- 
ful ingredients  that  are  not  listed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on 
May  12,  1971,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration published  a  proposal  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  would  require  the 
complete  disclosure  of  all  ingredients  in 
standardized  foods.  A  standardized  food 
is  one  for  which  the  PDA  has  set  forth 
the  types  and  amounts  of  ingredients 
in  a  particular  product  such  as  mayon- 
naise or  cola  beverages.  The  label  of  a 
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standardized  food  need  not  disclose  what 
ingredients  are  contained  therein.  Dn- 
standardized  foods  presently  must  dis- 
close all  of  their  ingredients  on  the  label. 
However,  this  rule,  which  was  recently 
put  forth  by  the  PDA  to  enforce  ingredi- 
ent disclosure,  was  not  endorsed  by  that 
agency.  In  fact,  the  proposed  rule  itself 
was  developed  outside  of  the  PDA  and 
presented  to  it  by  a  group  of  five  George 
Washington  University  law  students: 
Arthur  Koch,  Joan  Levy,  Louis  Kauf- 
man, Ellis  Saul,  and  Gary  Laden,  calling 
themselves  LABEL,  Inc. — Law  Students 
Association  for  Buyers'  Education  and 
Labeling.  The  fact  that  the  PDA  has  al- 
lowed such  weak  and  ineffective  food 
labeling  procedures  to  exist  so  long  is 
definitely  suspect;  and  its  failure  to  di- 
rectly ameUorate  the  situation  as  illus- 
trated by  its  lack  of  endorsement  of 
LABEL'S  proposal  as  published  by  the 
agency  on  May  12,  1971  is  evidence  of 
the  PDA's  obvious  lack  of  concern, 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  all 
consumers  have  the  opportunity  to  know 
what  ingredients  are  contained  in  the 
foods  they  eat.  Heart  patients,  for  ex- 
ample, have  an  absolute  need  to  avoid 
specific  food  substances.  Existing  FDA 
procedures  render  such  Individuals  help- 
less in  adhering  to  strict  dietary  regimes. 
One  study  has  cited  the  "yolk  of  the  egg 
as  the  single  highest  source  of  choles- 
terol in  the  average  American  diet,  as 
well  as  a  source  of  considerable  saturated 
fat.  Consequently,  the  public  should  be 
encouraged  to  avoid  egg  yolk  ctmsump- 
tion" — ^Report  of  the  Inter-Society  Com- 
mission for  Heart  Disease  Resources  on 
the  Primary  Prevention  of  the  Athero- 
sclerotic Diseases,  reprinted  in  Circula- 
tion, December  1971,  the  o£Bcial  Journal 
of  the  American  Heart  Association.  Yet 
how  can  the  presence  of  egg  yolk  be  de- 
termined if  a  product  goes  unlabeled  as 
to  ingredients? 

Purthermore,  thousands  of  Americans 
are  susceptible  to  allergic  reactions  from 
a  variety  of  food  substances,  but  due  to 
inadequate  food  ingredient  labeling,  are 
unable  to  avoid  these  potentially  offen- 
sive ingredients,  and  are  left  helpless  in 
the  face  of  possibly  serious  allergic  reac- 
tions. Dr.  Theron  G.  Randolph  of  Chi- 
cago's Human  Ecology  Research  Pounda- 
tion,  believes  that  "mental  confusion, 
agitation,  comas,  and  amnesia  can  be 
caused  by  repeated  contact  with  the 
wrong  food  substance. " — Chicago's 
American,  April  12,  1966,  "Illness  of  the 
Mind  Tied  to  Allergies."  In  addition,  an- 
other recent  study  in  the  Annals  of  Al- 
lergy, volume  26,  June  1968,  "Recogni- 
tion of  Food  Additives  as  a  Cause  of 
Symptoms  of  Allergy,"  by  Dr.  Ben  F. 
Feingold,  MU.,  states: 

"Our  system  of  food  production  and  food 
distribution  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  chemicals 
.  .  .  many  of  these  chemicals  .  .  .  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  variety  of  allergic  reactions 
observed  clinically. 

This  same  study  founds  cases  of  asth- 
ma in  children  due  to  ingestion  of  arti- 
ficial colors  in  foods  and  over  100  cases 
of  sensitivity  to  synthetic  flavors  in  foods. 

In  addition,  religious  dietary  laws  of 
the  Mormon  and  Jewish  faiths,  among 
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others,  exhibit  another  reasonable  need 
for  full  ingredient  disclosure  on  all  foods 
to  enable  observant  members  of  these 
and  other  religious  groups  to  avoid  eat- 
ing food  substances  prohibited  by  reli- 
gious law. 

I  think  the  White  House  Conferrajce 
on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  1970, 
put  it  most  succinctly : 

As  a  result  of  the  maze  ot  present  laws 
and  regulations  governing  food  labeling, 
consumers  are  presented  with  confusing  or 
incomplete  information  about  the  products 
they  purchase.  The  label  of  an  unstand- 
ardlzed  food  must  bear  a  full  statement  of 
Ingredients,  whereas  the  label  of  a  stand- 
ardized food  need  not  disclose  the  manda- 
tory Ingredients.  Nutritional  Information 
may  be  required  on  the  label  of  a  special 
dietary  food,  but  not  on  a  general  purpose 
food.  Consumers  have  requested  and  are  en- 
titled to  more  meaningful  and  useful  Infor- 
mation than  Is  now  provided  them  about 
food. 

At  my  request,  the  members  of  LABEL, 
Inc.,  have  brought  to  my  attention  some 
of  the  abuses  which  existing  labeling 
regulations  presently  permit.  For  ex- 
ample: 

First.  Many  products  list  no  ingre- 
dients whatsoever  on  their  labels. 

Second.  Some  products  list  several  of 
their  ingredients,  but  neglect  to  inform 
the  consumer  that  this  is  only  a  partial 
disclosure. 

Third.  Retailers  and  distributors  often 
receive  a  more  informatively  labeled 
product  than  the  consumer. 

It  is  therefore  ironic  that  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  21  U.S.C. 
341,  authorizes  the  standardization  of 
foods  to  "promote  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  interest  of  consumers."  This 
very  provision  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  calls  for  the 
standardization  of  foods  to  promote 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest 
of  consumers  also  permits  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  exempt  the 
manufacturers  of  these  standardized 
foods  from  disclosing  to  consumers  the 
very  ingredients  contained  within.  Cer- 
tainly the  inability  of  consumers  either 
for  religious,  health,  or  dietary  reasons 
to  avoid  potentially  harmful  or  reli- 
giously offensive  substances  due  to  lack 
of  ingredient  labeling  does  not  evidence 
"honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer." 

As  a  result  of  these  circumstances,  I 
have,  along  with  29  other  of  my  col- 
leagues, cosponsored  the  Truth  in  Pood 
Labeling  Act — H.R.  9142 — which  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Rosen- 
thal, of  New  York.  This  bill  would 
amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels  on 
all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their  in- 
gredients. 

On  June  14,  1971,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards, Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Activ- 
ities of  Regulatory  Agencies  Relating  to 
Small  Business,  admitted  that  "primsury 
jurisdiction  over  labeling"  of  foods 
rests  with  the  FDA.  Yet,  despite  the  ap- 
parent need  for  more  complete  ingre- 
dient labeling  of  foods,  the  PDA  still 
has  not  acted.  In  a  very  real  sense,  "we 
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are  what  we  eat."  Nevertheless,  despite 
the  great  influx  of  chemical  additives 
into  the  American  food  supply,  we  are 
still  imable  to  discover  the  makeup  oi 
the  mayonnaise  we  spread  on  our  sand- 
wiches, or  the  cola  beverages  which  we 
drink  with  them.  Americans  with  heart 
ailments,  allergies,  and  religious  dietary 
restrictions  are  presently  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  It  is  even  more  ironic 
that  many  pet  foods  are  more  informa- 
tively labeled  as  to  ingredients  than  are 
human  foods. 

In  essence,  present  PDA  regula- 
tions have  created  sanctuaries  for  thou- 
sands of  hidden  ingredients  in  foods.  The 
FDA  has  not  shown  the  necessary  zeal 
or  desire  to  eradicate  this  problem. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  this  Con- 
gress act  swiftly  to  ameliorate  this  se- 
riously deficient  situation.  I  believe  that 
the  consumer  has  the  right  to  know  what 
ingredients  are  contained  in  the  foods 
he  purchases  and  consumes.  I  therefore 
urge  support  of  the  proposed  Truth  in 
Pood  Labeling  Act  to  correct  such  a  dis- 
tressing problem. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  in- 
clude for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  edito- 
rial which  was  published  in  the  Courier- 
News  of  Plainfleld,  N.J..  on  May  26,  1971, 
in  favor  of  better  food  labeling.  Also  in- 
cluded are  excerpts  from  letters  sent  to 
the  PDA  arguing  for  better  and  more 
protective  food  labels.  These  materials 
are  included  to  give  my  colleagues  an  in- 
dication of  the  public's  desire  to  have 
complete  disclosure  of  all  food  ingre- 
dients to  safeguard  our  Nation's  health: 
[Prom  the  Cornier  News  of  Plainfleld,  N.J.. 
May  26,  1971) 
Let's  Know  What  Wc'az  Eating 

A  national  policy  of  detailed  food  labeling 
recommended  by  five  students  at  Oeorge 
Washington  University  has  been  published 
by  the  federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion with  the  aim  of  assessing  public  re- 
action to  the  idea. 

The  trouble  with  this  unusual  move  Is  that 
the  public  reaction  comes  mainly  from  op- 
ponents of  a  proposal.  Critics  are  always 
quick  to  speak  out  while  those  who  favor 
a  suggestion  often  sit  back  hoping  it  will 
succeed  without  their  intervention. 

Hopefully,  the  PDA  will  take  account  of 
this  trend  when  assessing  reaction  to  the 
student  plan.  Certainly  objections  of  the 
food  industry — which  has  long  been  reluc- 
tant to  tell  consumers  what  they  can  expect 
to  eat — shouldn't  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
consumer  interests. 

As  things  are,  a  housewife  who  doesnt 
want  her  family  to  eat  too  much  cholesterol 
presently  has  to  memorize  the  content  of 
dozens  of  food  Items  or  carry  a  guide  with 
her  when  shopping. 

Under  the  student  proposal  she  could  tell 
by  a  glance  at  the  label  of  any  processed  food 
not  only  whether  it  is  high  in  cholesterol 
but  whether  it  contains  any  other  sub- 
stance she  wants  to  avoid. 

The  proposal  would  require  so-called  stand- 
ardized foods,  which  account  for  20  per 
cent  of  grocery  store  items,  to  meet  full- 
labeling  requirements  that  now  apply  only 
to  nonstandardlzed  foods  and  to  cat  and  dog 
foods. 

It's  a  case  where  supporters  of  the  for- 
ward-looking student  proposal  should  take 
a  cue  from  protestors  and  critics  by  speak- 
ing out — letting  the  PDA  know  that  they  like 
the  food  labeling  plan  and  want  to  be  treated 
with  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  cats 
and  dogs. 
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Centxb  for  Scixmcx  in  thx 

PtTBLIC    INTKBXST, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3, 1971. 
HzARiNG  Clzxk,  hew, 
Rockville.  Afd. 

Dkab  Sir  or  Madam:  This  letter  is  in  ref- 
erence to  LABEL'S  proposal  for  the  complete 
labeling  of  foods  (Federal  Register,  May  12, 
1971).  My  interest  in  this  matter  is  re- 
flected in  a  similar  proposal  that  I  sent  to 
Mr.  James  Orant.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1970. 

I  strongly  agree  with  LABEL  th&t  all  ad- 
ditives and  ingredients  should  be  listed  on 
all  food  labels.  Indeed,  it  is  incredible  that 
such  a  small  and  simple  step,  of  obvious 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  was  not  taken  years 
ago. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  listing  ingre- 
dients and  additives  on  all  food  labels  is 
that  the  shopper-consximer-citizen  has  the 
basic  right  to  know  what  it  is  he  or  she  Is 
buying  and  eating.  Interested  persons  should 
be  able  to  determine  from  reading  the  label 
whether  their  Ice  cream  contains  sodium 
carboxymethylcelluloee  or  their  bread  con- 
tains ethoxylated  mono-  and  diglycerides  or 
their  mayonnaise  contains  monoeodlum 
glutamate  or  their  soft  drink  contains 
bromlnated  vegetable  oil  or  their  preserves 
contains  lard.  Tliese  "unlabeled  optional" 
chemicals  may  be,  but  are  not  rtecessarlly, 
used  in  the  respective  foods.  That  most 
hidden  additives  in  standardized  foods  are 
safe  from  a  health  standpoint  does  not  de- 
tract one  lota  from  the  consumer's  right  to 
know  of  their  presence. 

A  second  important  reasot.  for  listing  all 
ingredients  on  all  foods  is  that  persons  may 
have  religious  or  medical  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing certain  sulMtances.  Many  persons  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  for  instance,  need  to  know 
whether  foods  contain  dairy  products.  Com- 
plete labeling  of  bread  and  sherbet  would  in- 
form or  remind  Jews  that  these  foods  gen- 
erally contain  milk  products.  Other  reli- 
gions reject  all  "unnatural"  food  additives 
and  for  the  followers  of  such  religions  it  is 
Important  that  all  additives  be  listed.  Per- 
sons with  heart  trouble  should  be  reminded 
by  the  list  of  ingredienu  that  mayonnaise 
and  salad  dressing  contain  large  amounts  of 
vegetable  oil. 

The  deslrabiUty  of  full  disclosure  of  in- 
gredients and  additives  is  so  clear  cut  that 
there  should  be  no  quibbling  or  reason  to 
delay   promulgation  of   new  regulations. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Michael  F.  Jacobson,  Ph.  D. 

Hearing  Clerk, 

DepOTtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Rockville,  Md. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  a  letter  from 
Mervyn  P.  Silverman,  MX).,  I  wish  to  submit 
my  comments  in  favor  of  whatever  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
the  petition  flled  by  Label,  Inc.,  requiring 
the  listing  of  all  ingredients  on  food 
products  sold  to  the  consuming  public. 

If,  Indeed,  the  consumers'  voice  Is  being 
heard  as  never  before  throughout  the  leind,  it 
may  well  be  the  direct  result  of  too  much 
standardization.  People  are  humans  and  no 
two  are  alike.  Part  of  our  freedom  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  the  right  to  eat  what  agrees  with 
us.  What  is  one  man's  joy  is  another  man's 
poison.  Milk,  the  so-called  "perfect  food,"  is 
pure,  unadulterated  poison  for  some  people, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  a  label  which  tells 
them  that  it  is  used  in  the  product. 

Since  my  problems  are  all  allergically  ori- 
ented, my  concern  is  not  with  listing  ingredi- 
ents in  order  of  quantity  of  use.  Even  the 
most  minute  quantity,  if  present,  spells 
doctor  bills,  medicines,  days  lost  at  work  or 
school,  all  of  which  affect  our  Nation  and 
our  economy.  And  for  the  most  part,  the 
allergists  are  as  helpless  as  the  victims,  since 
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we  cannot  identify  the  offender  except  by 
trial  and  error — and  we  cannot  pin-point  an 
ingredient — just  a  whole  product. 

Those  of  us  in  our  late  forties  lived  for 
years  relatively  free  of  allergic  reactions  be- 
cause it  was  simple  to  identify  the  known  al- 
lergens. Then  came  the  additives,  preserva- 
tives, and  for  me,  worst  of  all,  the  soybean. 
We  became  a  Nation  of  food  nuts — holding 
down  cholesterol,  swallowing  extra  vitamins, 
etc.  Vitamins  were  put  Into  hundreds  of 
products  the.*-  normally  would  not  have  them, 
In  the  pure  form.  Suddenly  for  several  years, 
I  could  not  eat  chicken.  When  the  PDA 
banned  the  Injections  of  stilbestrol  my  doctor 
and  I  found  out  the  reason  why.  I  now  eat 
It  again  with  no  problems,  but  occasionally 
I  will  eat  a  beef  cut  or  serving  that  forces 
me  back  onto  a  restricted  diet  again.  You 
now  tell  us  what  was  banned  in  chicken  is 
adl  right  in  cattle!  Some  eggs  I  can  eat. 
some  I  cannot.  I  gave  them  up  altogether 
rather  than  risk  the  illness,  since  I  can't  see 
what  the  farmer  feeds  them.  I  have  eaten  ice 
cream  all  my  life.  I  am  now  down  to  one 
brand — or  home  made — and  I  shall  probably 
never  know  what  they  now  put  in  the  others 
that  is  new  and  different.  For  the  past  few 
years  I  have  once  again  been  forced  to  buy 
almost  everything  fresh,  cleaning,  scraping, 
peeling  and  cooking  to  suit  ourselves,  even 
making  my  own  salad  dressings.  To  say  that 
I  find  this  frustrating,  after  years  of  eating 
anything,  is  putting  it  mildly.  And  a  nutri- 
tionally balanced  diet  t>ecomes  an  Impos- 
sibility when  the  reading  of  labels  no  longer 
helps — I  don't  know  what's  In  it  because  it's 
"standardized"! 

It  has  taken  me  eighteen  years  to  decide 
monosodlum  glutamate  is  possibly  harmful 
In  baby  food — something  that  I  found  out 
when  my  two  were  babies  by  trial  and  error. 
Who  would  believe  a  layman?  This  also 
applied  to  the  added  use  of  salt.  We  also 
found  out  that  our  healthy,  well  cared  for 
kids,  could  not  tolerate  milk  with  vitamin  D 
added — it  took  an  allarglst  two  years  to  find 
it  was  the  additive  and  not  the  milk! 

As  agencies  such  as  the  FDA  become  over- 
whelmed with  Individual  complaints,  there 
Is  only  one  clear  solution.  Every  ingredient 
(Including  kind  of  spice)  in  every  product 
for  human  consumption  or  use  muat  be 
labeled,  so  that  individuals  can  police  them- 
selves PDA  will  then  be  free  to  tackle  the 
problems  which  involve  public  safety  and 
health  such  as  mercury,  lead,  drugs,  etc. 
The  small  individual  differences  which  make 
for  chronic  misery  and  Irritability  will  dis- 
appear when  doctors  and  people  can  Identify 
an  offending  item.  For  me,  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  the  label  "vegetable  oil"  In  soups,  salad 
dressings,  frozen  items,  and  even  now  bread, 
has  been  a  nightmare.  I,  and  thousands  like 
me.  NEED  to  know  WHAT  vegetable  oil. 

The  manufacturers  will  plead  it  Increases 
their  cost;  I  will  counter  that  It  will  also  in- 
crease their  sales.  People  who  are  allergic  to 
cottonseed,  or  safBower,  or  soybean,  or  pea- 
nut oil.  or  whatever,  who  now  buy  none  of 
these  mixed  products,  will  buy  those  they 
can.  .  .  . 

Ingredient  labeling  Is  a  simple  solution  for 
a  mass  consumer  problem.  Please  enact  it. 
Yours  very  truly. 

An  Arlington  CoNStrMEx. 


SIGNIFICANT  MEASURES  IN 
HEALTH  FIELD 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  1,  during  the  debate  of 
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H.R.  8629,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971,  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers),  stated: 

This  is  the  most  significant  step  this  Con- 
gress will  have  taken  in  the  whole  health 
field,  I  think.  In  Its  entire  history. 

H.R.  8629  and  its  companicHi  bill  H.R. 
8630,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971,  are 
indeed  significant  measures. 

As  one  of  the  eight  sponsors  of  these 
two  bills,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
positive  impact  which  this  legislation 
would  have  on  the  health  manpower 
needs  of  the  country.  These  bills  were  the 
result  of  months  of  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  and  should  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  shortage  of  trained  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel. 

As  we  know,  various  proposals  are  now 
pending  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  to  establish  some  type  of  national 
health  program.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
a  national  health  bill  will  be  enacted  in 
the  reasonably  near  future,  and  our 
efforts  to  provide  adequate  health  care 
for  all  of  our  citizens  will  be  aided  by  the 
bills  which  passed  on  July  1  in  two  basic 
ways. 

First,  no  system  which  purp>orts  to  ex- 
tend full  health  care  to  everyone  could 
be  expected  to  fimction  properly  without 
an  increase  in  health  personnel.  Sheer 
numbers  will  be  important,  and  these 
bills  are  aimed  at  eliminating  the  short- 
ages of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
others  by  1978. 

Second,  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  professionals  should  help  to  lower  the 
already  astronomical  cost  of  health  care. 
One  needs  only  to  visit  any  hospital  or 
doctor's  office  to  realize  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  supply  and  the  demand  for 
medical  facilities  and  attention.  Logisti- 
cally,  an  increased  supply  should  reduce 
costs  by  helping  to  meet  demands. 

Although  much  has  already  been  said 
about  the  specific  features  of  H.R.  8629, 
I  would  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  regarding  family 
medicine  and  increased  service  to  rural 
and  ghetto  areas.  The  trend  among 
physicians  has  been  toward  specialized 
practice  in  more  affluent  areas.  Without 
incentives  and  encouragement  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a 
reversal  in  this  trend. 

H.R.  8629  provides  financial  assistance 
for  the  establishment  of  training  pro- 
grams in  family  medicine.  The  bill  also 
includes  a  loan-forgiveness  provision 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate  more 
physicians  to  practice  in  rural  and 
ghetto  areas  where  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors and  other  health  professionals  is 
particularly  acute.  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  two  important  features  of  the  bill 
will  substantially  reduce  the  imeven  na- 
tional distribution  of  medical  service 
personnel. 

There  is  a  health  manpower  crisis 
threatening  the  Nation  today,  and,  with- 
out going  further  into  a  discussion  of 
H.R.  8629  and  H.R.  8630,  I  would  simply 
state  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
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has  acted  wisely  in  approving  this  crucial 
legislation. 


STATE  OP  THE  JUDICIARY  MES- 
SAGES SHOULD  BE  PRESENTED 
AT  JOINT  SESSIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, July  5.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  delivered  his  second  an- 
nual "Report  on  the  State  of  the  Federal 
Judiciary"  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City. 

While  I  am  grateful  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  obtain  this  vitally  important  infor- 
mation on  the  State  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary from  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  has  the  primary  resp<xisibility 
under  the  Constitution  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  judicial  branch.  Therefore, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  two  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Mr.  McCul- 
LocH  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  joined  me  in 
introducing  House  Joint  Resolution  298. 
The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  require  the  Chief  Justice  to  provide 
Congress  with  certain  information  on 
the  state  of  the  judiciary  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
on  the  state  of  the  judiciary  with  the 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
bodies  will  take  the  time  to  read  it.  I 
frankly  feel  that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
way  for  Congress  to  obtain  information 
which  is  vital  to  its  constitutional  man- 
date. It  is  my  hope  that  future  reports  on 
the  state  of  the  judiciary  will  be  delivered 
before  Congress  sitting  in  joint  session. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  on  the  State  or  the  Federal 

Judiciart 

(Remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger) 

One  year  ago  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Segal  I  undertook  to  report  to  you  on  prob- 
lems of  the  federal  courts  as  they  appeared 
to  me.  and  today  I  respond  to  President 
Wright's  invitation  to  continue  that  dis- 
cussion. 

Last  year's  report  covered  a  wide  range  of 
accumulated  problems  embracing  develop- 
ments in  Federal  Courts  beginning  with  the 
turn  of  this  century  and  the  problems  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  of  the  judicial  machinery 
resulting  from  generations  of  neglect.  Today 
I  propose  to  present  some  specific  current 
matters  against  the  background  of  what  was 
discussed  in  1970. 

Essentially  the  problems  of  the  federal 
courts,  In  common  with  state  courts,  and 
Indeed  much  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional life,  are  suffering  from  an  accumu- 
lated neglect.  This  disrepair  became  an  acute 
problem  as  the  load  increased,  and  we  can- 
not ignore  it  any  longer. 

If  the  report  to  you  in  1970  can  be  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  diagnosis  of  our  ailments 
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and  a  preliminary  charting  of  a  general 
course  of  treatment  in  very  broad  terms, 
today's  report  can  be  considered  a  diagnosis 
of  specific  problems  and  an  examination  of 
what  has  happened  since  August  1970. 

I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  eleven 
months  since  the  St.  Louis  meeting.  We  have 
made  some,  not  enough,  but  some,  and  I 
wUl  therefore  again  press  on  you  matters 
which  urgently  demand  attention. 

iNSTrrtrrz  of  cotniT  management 
Last  year  I  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
basic  weaknesses  of  the  federal  judicial  or- 
ganization was  lack  of  system  and  manage- 
ment planning  of  our  work,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  enormous  growth  In  case  vol- 
ume in  recent  years.  I  ^oke  of  the  desperate 
need  for  a  new  category  of  trained  person- 
nel— traffic  managers  in  a  sense — to  speed  up 
the  process  and  improve  its  quality.  I  was 
then  able  to  report  to  you  that,  largely  under 
the  leadership  of  this  Association,  the  In- 
stitute for  Court  Management  had  been 
created  and  in  the  summer  of  1970  had  com- 
menced its  operations  with  a  full-time  in- 
tensive six-months'  training  course  for  tsourt 
administrators  at  the  University  of  Etenver 
The  first  thirty-one  formally  trained  court 
administrators  In  our  history  received  their 
certificates  last  December.  This  year  the  In- 
stitute is  training  two  overli^ping  groups, 
cotnrr  executives  act 
The  very  existence  of  this  faculty  aided 
substantially  in  securing  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Court  Executive  Act  which  au- 
thorizes an  executive  oflloer  for  each  of  the 
eleven  Circuit  CouncUs  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem. We  knew  in  the  summer  of  1970  that  It 
would  be  virtually  impossible  at  that  time 
to  find  eleven  qualified  persons  to  fill  these 
positions,  except  by  "raiding"  such  sUtes  as 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  California  and  Colo- 
rado where  the  pioneer  work  of  developing 
court  administrators  began. 

To  ensure  that  only  qualified  persons 
would  be  appointed  to  these  new  positions 
Congress  widely  provided  a  Certification 
Board  to  prescribe  definite  standards  and  to 
certify  those  found  qualified  and  eligible  for 
appointment.  As  you  know,  the  Circuit 
Councils  are  required  by  law  to  make  ap- 
pointments from  the  list  certified  by  that 
statutory  board. 

Few  important  developments  In  judicial 
administration  have  moved  so  swiftly  as  this 
one,  but  the  Circuits  have  yet  to  appoint 
the  first  Court  Executive.  To  carry  this  total- 
ly new  program  into  the  federal  courts  will 
take  time  but  by  the  end  of  1971  I  anticipate 
that  all  the  various  Circuits  will  have  their 
Court  Executives. 

Actually  the  speed  of  enactment  of  this 
particular  legislation  has  been  remarkable 
and  we  now  have  a  commitment  to  Con- 
gress to  make  thU  program  show  results. 
When  it  does  I  am  confident  further  support 
from  the  Congress  for  other  similar  im- 
provements will  not  be  lacking.  But  we  have 
the  burden  of  proof  and  we  must  meet  that 
burden. 

ABA  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS   OF  JUDICIAL 
AD  MINISTRATION 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  creation  of 
the  new  position  of  Court  Executive  for  each 
of  the  eleven  Circuits  and  the  advent  of  the 
Institute  to  train  people  in  court  manage- 
ment will  not,  alone,  solve  our  problems  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
More  than  a  generation  has  gone  by  and 
crushing  new  burdens  have  fallen  on  the 
courts  since  Chief  Justice  VanderbUt  and 
Judge  Parker  propounded  The  Standards  of 
Judicial  Administration  in  the  I930's.  Judges 
and  the  Court  Executives  must  now  have  new 
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standATda  and  guidelines  to  m«et  tbe  new 
problems.  For  this  reason  tbe  Association  has 
created  the  Commission  on  Judicial  Admin- 
istration to  review  the  so-called  Vanderbllt 
Standards  and  to  pursue  the  work  begun  a 
few  years  ago  by  tbe  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion on  tbe  problems  of  speeding  tbe  work 
of  the  courts. 

STATK-FEDX&U.    JXTOIdAI.   COITRCILS 

At  St.  Louis  I  urged  that  a  State- Federal 
Judicial  Council  be  created  in  each  state  to 
deal  with  all  the  sensitive  problems  of  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  court  systems. 
Here  I  am  bappy  to  report  real  progress.  As 
of  today  more  than  40  states  have  created 
such  councils  by  joint  action  of  tbe  state 
Chief  Justices  and  the  federal  Judges.  Tbe 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  and  Chief 
Ji^stlce  Calvert  of  Texas,  its  Chairman,  gave 
vigorous  leadership  to  this  development. 
Many  of  these  Informal  Councils  have  found 
that  once  the  lines  of  comisunlcatlon  were 
actively  opened  between  state  and  federal 
judges,  other  Important  areas  of  common 
concern  for  Improvement  came  to  the  sur- 
face. 

NATIONAI.    CXNTKB    FOB    STATS    CX3USTS 

An  Important  development  emerged  follow- 
ing the  Williamsburg  Conference  on  the  Ju- 
diciary In  March.  There  Praaldent  Nixon 
strongly  endorsed  a  propoaal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Coxirts  to  serve  all  the 
states  much  as  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
was  established  to  serve  the  federal  courts. 
This  was  an  idea  whose  period  of  gestation 
had  run  and  the  Williamsburg  Conference 
resolved  to  proceed  at  once.  A  series  of  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  Conference  of  Chief 
Justices,  the  ABA,  The  American  Judicature 
Society,  and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  Into  existence  the 
National  Center  for  State  Coxirts  whose  Ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation  were  filed  on  June  16, 
1071.  When  the  new  Center  has  demonstrated 
its  value — as  I  am  confident  it  will — the 
states  shotUd  then  be  asked  to  assume  at 
least  part  of  its  support. 

I  have  felt  an  obligation  to  be  concerned 
with  problems  of  state  courts  as  well  as  the 
federal  courts  because  the  problems  of  Jus- 
tice are  indivisible  and  if  we  do  not  have 
strong  and  eSective  courts  in  both  the  state 
and  federal  systems,  we  have  a  failure  of  Jus- 
tice. The  basic  system  of  Justice  in  this  coun- 
try is  contained  within  the  state  and  local 
courts  of  the  fifty  states,  while  federal  courts 
were  created  under  the  Constitution  as  spe- 
cialized and  strictly  limited  courts,  but  time 
and  lack  of  any  consistent  policy  have 
brought  into  federal  courts  many  purely  lo- 
cal matters  that  do  not  belong  in  the  federal 
system. 

Because  I  believe  profoundly  that  the  state 
courts  are  the  foundation  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  justice.  It  becomes  important  in  a 
period  of  increasing  caseloads  in  all  courts 
that  state  courts  be  strengthened  in  struc- 
ture, organization  and  personnel  so  they  can 
meet  their  proper  share  of  the  growing  de- 
mands. Obviously  it  would  be  costly  and  im- 
practicable to  have  fifty  states  create  sepa- 
rate facilities  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
and  this  Is  one  of  many  reasons  why  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courts  of  the  kind 
now  being  launched  is  indispensable.  That 
Center  can  become  a  cle«u1nghouae  for  in- 
formation on  problems  common  to  all  states. 
It  can  develop  uniform  standards  where  uni- 
formity of  action  is  desirable,  and  It  can  be  a 
marketplace  for  tbe  best  Ideas  and  best  tech- 
niques to  improve  justice.  It  can  also  become 
a  national  forum  for  cooperation  between  tbe 
state  and  federal  judicial  systems. 

JOINT    JtTDICIABT    COUNCIL 

At  St.  Louis  I  projKised  that  Congress,  by 
statute,  create  a  joint  judiciary  body  with 
one-third  of  tbe  members  appointed  by  the 
President,   one-third   by   the   Congress,   and 
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one-third  by  the  Judicial  Branch.  This  would 
be  a  permanent  working  body  but  with  ad- 
visory powers  only.  Representing  all  three 
branches,  it  would.  I  believe,  establish  a  re- 
lationship of  confidence  with  all  the 
branches.  Its  continuing  function  would  be 
to  oversee  the  needs  and  problems  of  the 
federal  ootirt  system  and  Ita  jurisdiction.  This 
function  cannot  be  performed  casually,  spo- 
radically or  Intermittently,  and  it  cannot  be 
performed  by  one  branch  of  government  act- 
ing alone.  It  must  be  an  ongoing  process  so 
that  the  members  of  that  body  develop  wide 
and  expert  knowledge  and  a  basis  for  Judg- 
ment on  all  the  problems  of  the  Courts. 

This  Commission  would  draw  on  studies 
made  by  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
both  houses,  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  and  private 
sources  such  as  The  Institute  of  Judicial  Ad- 
ministration. This  function  is  not  now  being 
performed  in  any  coordinated  or  comprehen- 
sive way  at  present,  aad  It  cannot  be  per- 
formed except  by  a  joint  facility  responsible 
primarily  to  Congress.  It  la  imperative  that 
some  such  device  be  created  If  we  are  not  to 
continue  the  hlt-or-miss  process  of  expcind- 
ing  tbe  burdens  of  federal  courts  heedless  of 
tbelr  capacity  to  meet  tbe  biirdens,  and 
heedless  of  the  overall  soundness  of  par- 
tlciUar  legislation  relating  to  the  Jurisdiction 
and  operations  of  tbe  federal  courts. 

But  we  cannot  st*nd  still  while  we  are 
waiting  for  Congreas  to  act.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Association  will  consider 
creating  some  kind  of  a  legislative  Imj^e- 
mentatlon  committee  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress such  programs  relating  to  federal  courts 
as  the  Association  considers  worthy. 

The  broad  ramifications  of  this  proposed 
legislation  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with 
in  a  few  minutes  but  I  hope  the  Bar  will 
study  the  matter  and  lend  Its  support. 

coaaxcTioNB 

If  any  phase  of  the  adnxlnlstration  of  Jus- 
tice Is  more  neglected  than  the  operation  of 
tbe  courts,  it  Is  the  correctional  systems. 
Last  year  the  Association  created  a  Commis- 
sion on  Corrections  and  Correctional  Facili- 
ties with  a  distinguished  membership.  Tha.t 
Commission  has  received  private  funding 
and  now  has  an  expert  staff.  Its  Chairman  is 
former  Oovemor  Richard  Hughes  of  New 
Jersey  who  was  a  Judge  for  15  years  and  has 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  shortcomings  of 
OUT  penal  institutions. 

Tliat  Commission  wisely  decided  to  forego 
tbe  conventional  pattern  of  preparing  re- 
ports but  has  Instead  moved  Into  direct  ac- 
tion programs.  One  of  these  will  be  con- 
centrat«d  In  a  few  states  and  will  seek  to 
provide  qualified  volunteer  caseworkers  to 
assist  the  badly  understaffed  probation  and 
parole  offices  In  their  important  work.  The 
program  hopes  to  attract  1000  young  lawyers 
to  engage  in  this  work  after  providing  them 
with  some  basic  training  in  counseling  for 
those  released  on  probation  or  parole.  This 
is  much  like  programs  used  for  several 
centuries  in  Holland,  Denmark  and  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

A  second  program  is  also  direct  action  de- 
signed to  bring  extension  school  education 
Into  penal  Institutions.  Another  program  of 
the  Corrections  Commissions  is  directed  at 
helping  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  released  prisoners. 

This  Is  the  largest  undertaking  In  the  cor- 
rections field  ever  undertaken  by  the  orga- 
nized bar  and  It  deserves  continued  support. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  new  horizons  of  public 
service  of  the  American  Bar. 

CaiMINAL  PBOCXDDXE  STANDAXDS 

The  diversity  of  our  political  institutions 
bas  fostered  governmental  innovation  and 
experimentation  In  the  states  and  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  try  to  cast  all  civil  or  criminal 
procedure  into  a  single  rigid  mold.  (The 
Court  Executives  Act  is  but  one  example  of 
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the  pioneering  work  of  the  state  systems,  and 
on  which  we  in  the  Federal  Courts  are  now 
trying  to  build  under  the  Court  Executives 
Act.] 

There  are  certain  areas,  however.  In  which 
both  the  Federal  Constitution  and  sound 
public  policy  argue  for  a  greater  degree  of 
common  standards  and  practice  than  we  now 
have.  One  of  these  is  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  in  which,  independent  of 
federal  constitutional  requirements,  it  is 
sound  policy  to  avoid  wide  variation  from 
state  to  state  in  society's  treatment  of  crimi- 
nal conduct. 

Over  the  past  30  years  enormous  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  voluntary  development 
of  uniform  state  codes  for  clvU  matters  and 
we  now  move  into  a  period  when  the  legal 
profession  should  seek  to  extend  this  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  uniform  patterns  into  tbe 
administration  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
state  level. 

This  Association  has  supplied  solid  founda- 
tions for  such  a  development  In  the  form  of 
studies  and  reports  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Project,  first  chaired  by  Judge  J.  Bdward 
Lumbard  of  New  York,  and  now  by  Judge 
William  J.  Jameson  of  Montana. 

(Time  may  well  prove  the  Criminal  Justice 
Project  to  be  one  of  the  Association's  greatest 
public  service  programs  up  to  this  point  In  Its 
history.  It  is,  as  you  know,  a  comprehensive 
set  of  standards  covering  every  phase  and 
stage  of  criminal  Justice  and  can  be  used  by 
tbe  states  as  a  starting  point  for  any  com- 
plete revision  of  their  criminal  procedure. ) 

The  drafters  of  these  standards  would  not 
make  claim  to  their  perfection  In  any  sense. 
Of  necessity  many  of  the  standards  reflect  the 
traditional  com,promlse  of  any  deliberative 
process.  In  the  six  years  work  on  these 
Standards  I  doubt  that  any  one  of  the  100 
lawyers,  judges  and  law  professors  who 
worked  on  the  project  agreed  with  every 
standard  on  every  subject,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  fifteen  reports  by  the  Association 
represent  the  richest  source  ever  developed 
to  bring  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice up  to  date. 

Mr.  Justice  dark,  continuing  his  signal 
contributions  to  the  law.  Is  Chairman  of  the 
Association's  Committee  to  implement  these 
standards  and  much  progress  has  been  made 
In  ten  states  by  bis  committee. 

EWery  bar  association  and  every  member  of 
this  Association  should  press  his  state  to 
consider  these  standards  as  a  starting  point 
for  Improvement. 

EOCCATION    AND    UECin.AnON    Or   TH>    LUAL 

paonssiON 
The  licensing  and  admission  power  over 
lavryers  vested  in  each  of  the  fifty  state  juris- 
dictions, ninety-three  federal  districts  and 
eleven  circuits,  has  led  to  a  bodge  podge  of 
standards  for  admission,  and  regulations  that 
are  desperately  In  need  of  careful  reexamina- 
tion. Much  that  is  being  used  is  archaic  and 
Inadequate  and  must  be  discarded.  This  dis- 
persal of  authority  over  lawyers  among  fifty 
states  and  numerous  federal  courts  has  pre- 
vented meaningful  regulation  of  professional 
conduct.  More  stringent  discipline  Is  needed 
in  terms  of  protection  of  the  public  from  the 
small  minority  of  lawyers  who  have  exploited 
uninformed  laymen  and  abused  the  trost  im- 
plicit in  the  franchise  to  engage  in  practice. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  tbe  report  of 
The  Special  Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Dis- 
ciplinary Enforcement.  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  that  Report  is  the 
largest  piece  of  unfinished  Internal  business 
of  the  legal  profession  and  it  cannot  wait.' 

.  strong,  independent,  competent  legal 
profession  is  imperative  to  any  free  people. 
We  live  in  a  society  that  is  diverse,  mobile, 
and  dynamic,  but  Its  very  pluralism  and 
creativeness  make  it  capable  of  both  enor- 
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mous  progress  or  debilitating  conflicts  that 
can  blunt  all  semblance  of  order.  The  role 
of  the  lawyer  In  a  Common  Law  system  is  to 
be  the  balance  wheel,  the  harmonizer,  the 
reconciler.  He  must  be  more  than  simply  a 
skilled  legal  mechanic.  He  must  be  that  Uut 
in  a  larger  sense  he  must  also  be  a  legal  archi- 
tect, engineer,  builder,  and.  from  time  to 
time,  an  Inventor  as  well.  This  Is  the  his- 
tory of  the  lawyer  in  America  and  in  this 
respect  he  is  unique  among  the  lawyers  of 
all  societies.  To  fulfill  this  mission  there  must 
first  be  adequate  training— better  than  it 
now  is — then  clear  and  comprehensive  stand- 
ards of  professional  conduct  and  behavior 
and,  finally,  established  means  of  regiilation 
of  professional  conduct.  The  legal  profession 
cannot  claim  exemption  from  the  proposition 
that  those  having  a  monopoly  on  the  per- 
formance of  vital  public  services  should  be 
strictly  regulated  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. A  profession  ought  to  be  able  to  reg- 
ulate itself,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  legal 
profession  has  not  done  so.  I  suggest  that  the 
time  may  come  when,  if  the  legal  profession 
wants  to  avoid  regulation  from  the  outside,  it 
must  sternly  regulate  Itself  from  within. 

The  basic  raw  material  for  comprehensive 
standards  of  professional  conduct  is  now 
available.  This  Association  has  promulgated 
a  general  Code  of  Professional  Responsibility 
together  with  suggested  disciplinary  enforce- 
ment standards,  a  detailed  set  of  Standards 
lor  the  Prosecution  and  Defense  Lawyers, 
the  Standards  on  Pair  Trial  and  Free  Press, 
and  the  Report  on  Disciplinary  Enforcement. 
Those  standards,  taken  together,  offer  the 
best  hope  for  maintaining  an  honorable  and 
effective  Bar  and  every  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion should  move  now  to  establish  means  to 
make  sure  those  standards  are  rigorously  en- 
forced. Without  strict  enforcement  of  ethical 
standards  the  Bar  will  fall  in  its  mission  and 
it  will  never  have,  and  it  will  never  deserve, 
the  confidence  of  the  public.' 

PUBLIC    PAKTICIPATION 

We  need  not  rely  on  Dr.  Oeorge  Gallup  or 
Mr.  Louis  Harris  to  know  that  the  public  is 
deeply  aroused  and  disturbed  about  the 
state  of  justice  and  all  its  works.  We  must 
believe  that  if  the  people  are  fully  Informed 
they  will  make  the  right  decisions  and  to 
be  sure  the  public  is  Informed  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Bar  share  the  leadership  for 
court  Improvement  with  all  segments  of  the 
public — with  leaders  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try and  with  civic  and  community  organiza- 
tions. To  break  out  of  the  mold  of  obsolete 
patterns  of  court  organizations,  the  whole 
people — not  just  lawyers — must  be  drawn 
Into  the  programs  for  change. 

TKIAL    DELAY 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  the 
con^>lex  of  factors  which  now  delay  the  proc- 
essing of  esses  in  the  Federal  District  Courts 
but  several  examples  may  be  useful.  The 
advantages  of  the  Individual  Calendar  have 
now  been  recognized  by  most  federal  courts. 
It  is  one  of  the  keys  to  speedy  Improvement, 
especially  In  metropolitan  courts  where  con- 
gestion is  the  greatest.  I  hope  every  District 
Court  In  the  United  States  wUl  adopt  that 
proven  mechanism  of  court  administration 
without  more  delay. 

Another  matter  affecting  the  trial  coiuis 
deserves  comment. 

For  thirty-five  years  English  courts  have 
dispensed  with  juries  entirely  in  virtually 
all  civu  cases.  The  public,  judges  and  lawyers 
In  England  show  no  signs  of  wtmting  to  re- 
turn to  the  jury  system.  A  numl)er  of  our 
sutes  have  long  conducted  civil  cases  with 
juries  of  five,  six  or  seven  members  and  in  the 
past  year  more  than  a  dozen  federal  districts 
have  followed  the  examples  of  some  of  those 
states  and  reduced  the  size  of  federal  juries 
for  civil  trials.  With  the  reduced  jury  there 
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is  a  consequent  reduction  in  tbe  confusion 
and  cost  of  trials.  A  large  court  calls  several 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  citizens  for  jury 
duty  and  often  the  court  house  has  no  as- 
sembly rooms  large  enough  to  contain  them. 
Obviously  reduced  jury  demands  will  reduce 
the  administrative  burdens  of  calling,  proc- 
essing Jurors  and  the  confusion  Involved  in 
handling  so  many  people. 

This  new  develpoment  deserves  study  and 
I  have  urged  the  recently  appointed  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  study 
the  experience  of  Courts  using  five,  six  or 
seven-member  juries. 

If  we  find  we  can  function  with  five  or  six- 
member  juries  in  all  federal  civil  cases  we 
can  probably  save  as  much  as  three  million 
dollars  per  year  directly,  and  produce  other 
Indirect  savings  that  may  In  the  long  run  be 
more  Important  than  the  millions  saved  di- 
rectly. 

DELAT    IN    APPEALS 

The  factors  contributing  to  delay  in  proc- 
essing appeals  from  the  District  Courts  are 
somewhat  less  complex  than  those  of  trial 
courts,  but  so  important  that  they  deserve 
mention.  A  simple  aspect  long  overlooked  is 
that  we  must  develop  a  way  for  the  Courts 
of  Appeals  to  take  active  direction  and  full 
responsibility  for  every  appeal  from  the  day 
the  notice  of  appeal  is  filed  When  that  no- 
tice is  filed  the  District  Court  loses  Jurisdic- 
tion, of  course,  and  understandably  loses 
Interest.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency for  the  appellate  judges  to  assume  that 
the  lawyers  will  push  the  cases  along  but  we 
should  know  by  now  that  this  Is  not  always 
a  safe  assumption. 

An  appeal,  like  a  ton  of  bricks,  moves 
when  it  is  pulled  or  pushed.  Sometime  the 
appeal  lags  because  the  transcript  of  testi- 
mony is  not  ready,  since  court  reporters  must 
often  move  on  to  the  next  trial  thus  delaying 
preparation  of  transcripts. 

Another  large  factor  in  the  excessive  cost 
and  excessive  delay  in  criminal  appeals  is 
the  tendency  to  appoint  a  new  lawyer  on 
appeal.  The  average  criminal  trial  takes  3^ 
days  to  complete  and  except  in  a  rare  case 
no  trial  lawyer  who  represented  the  defend- 
ant in  the  trial,  and  who  is  worth  his  salt, 
needs  a  full  trial  transcript  to  conduct  the 
appeal.  But  when  a  new  lawyer  Is  appointed 
he  has  no  efficient  way  to  prepare  an  appeal 
except  to  secure  the  entire  transcript  of  tes- 
timony. Requiring  the  trial  lawyer  to  con- 
duct the  appeal  will  thus  save  both  time 
and  money.  No  lawyer  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  in  any  criminal  case  unless 
he  is  competent  and  willing  to  conduct  the 
case  to  its  final  disposition  If  there  Is  an 
appeal.  This  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  agreed  policy  within  each  Circuit  or  the 
Congress  should  direct  It. 

We  must  promptly  develop  screening 
methods  to  Identify  those  appeals  that  can 
be  heard  within  thirty  or  sixty  days  with- 
out printed  briefs  and  without  a  transcript. 
An  alternate  to  be  explored  is  to  hear  such 
appeals  on  a  written  brief  but  without  oral 
argument.  Some  courts  have  experimented 
with  this,  with  very  favorable  results. 

There  is  a  third  factor  In  delay  for  which 
we  Judges  are  solely  responsible.  This  is  the 
excessive  writing  of  opinions.  We  appellate 
judges  tend  to  write  more  than  is  needed  or 
useful  and  the  excessive  writing  delays  the 
process.  .Moreover  It  often  confuses  rather 
than  aids  the  bar  and  adds  needless  cost  to 
lawyers  and  the  public  and  others  who  are 
compelled  to  maintain  law  libraries.  With  all 
deference,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  appellate  Judges  must  discipline 
themselves  to  dispose  of  more  cases  with- 
out formal  opinions  and  when  opinions  must 
be  written  every  effort  should  be  made  to  do 
so  with  greater  brevity:  moreover  some  cases 
should  be  decided  summarily  from  the 
Bench.  Some  important  cases  require  exten- 
sive treatment  but  this  should  be  tbe  excep- 
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tlon,  not  the  rule  as  It  Is  today.  I  add,  by 
way  of  confession,  that  this  criticism — and 
it  Is  criticism — is  not  confined  to  any  i>ar- 
tlcular  level  of  appellate  courts.' 

With  few  exceptions  In  this  country  ap- 
peals move  at  a  glacial  pace  because  we  are 
using  the  "cracker  barrel'  methods  I  spoke 
of  last  year  to  process  vastly  expanded  vol- 
umes of  cases.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  de- 
velop some  new  methods  and  new  proce- 
dures  for  appeals.  This  Is  a  high  priority. 
At  the  appellate  level  ingenuity  and  deter- 
mination can  bring  swift  results.  Prompt  de- 
cisions on  appeal  may  well  discourage  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  frivolous  appeals 
taken  only  for  delay.  I  will  ask  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  authorize  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Appellate  Rules  to  consider 
these  pressing  problems. 

The  public  is  tired  of  the  spectacle  of  ap- 
peals that  lag  for  years  and  re|>eated  appeals 
whose  chief  purpose  is  delay.  I  must  repeat 
what  I  said  to  you  at  St.  Louis  last  August: 
There  Must  Be  Finality  at  Some  Point. 

THE  SUPBXME  COtTBT 

Of  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  will 
say  only  what  I  have  said  before,  that  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  volume  of  work  and 
maintain  a  quality  historically  expected  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Nine  Justices  must  now 
deal  with  approximately  4000  filings  each 
year  as  compared  with  1100  filings  in  1940 
and  1300  in  1050. 

Either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  Court  must  soon  yield  to  the  realities. 
This  view  is  shared  by  a  growing  number  of 
legal  scholars,  judges  and  lawyers.  Enlarged 
supporting  staffs  can  help  but  the  Judicial 
function  must  be  performed  by  nine  Jus- 
tices. On  another  occasion  I  will  discuss  this 
problem  more  fully. 

BTKUcrUKE    or    TKOWMJO.    COtTSTS 

One  problem  of  the  Federal  Courts  Is  of 
grave  and  immediate  importance.  In  some 
courts  it  can  reasonably  be  called  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  structure  of  the  eleven  federal  circuits 
is  at  least  100  years  out  of  date  and  must  be 
reexamined.  Everyone  who  knows  the  federal 
system  knows  this  to  be  a  moral  certainty, 
"nie  Fifth  Circuit  almoat  literally  spans  the 
continent  from  Key  West  around  the  Oulf  to 
Western  Texas,  nearly  three  thousand  miles. 
No  courtroom  In  North  America  is  large 
enough  for  that  court  to  hcdd,  comfortably, 
an  en  banc  hearing  of  ita  fifteen  Appeals 
Court  Judges.  The  Fifth  Circuit  is  an  unman- 
ageable, administrative  monstrosity.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  runs  from  the  Mexican  Border 
to  Alaska  and  out  to  Hawaii  and  Guam  whUe 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  at  Washing- 
ton contains  ten  square  miles. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  1968  reported  that  reor- 
ganization of  the  Circuits  was  urgently 
needed. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  that  Congress  create  a  spe- 
cial commission  appointed  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  federal  government  with 
power  to  recommend  changes  in  this  struc- 
ture that  would  become  law  if  approved  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
but  subject  to  a  veto  by  tbe  Congress.  This 
is  basically  the  familiar  mechanism  by  which 
Congressional  and  Judicial  salaries  were  fi- 
nally adjusted  after  long  delays.  It  is  a  sound 
procedure  and  it  Is  the  most  efficient  way  to 
improve  the  organization  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Clrcuita.  The  Congress 
Is  now  considering  this  proposal  .< 

I  urge  this  Association  to  give  this  subject 
prompt  study  and  to  consult  with  the  Con- 
gress on  a  solution. 

The  recital  of  these  vexing  problems  caUs 
for  no  summary.  There  are  other  problems 
of  tbe  Federal  Courts  I  have  not  mentioned 
I  have  touched  only  tbe  most  pressing  mat- 
ters that  call  for  prompt  action. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  with  tbe  Aasoclatlon^ 
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KTMtt  tradition  of  public  service  and  your 
keen  awareneai  of  tbe  Institent  need  and 
greet  ferment  for  cbanfe,  you  will  lend  your 
prestige  end  your  support. 

The  AmerlcaJi  people  look  to  you.  I  know 
you  will  not  fall  them. 

FUOTNOTBS 

I  ABA  Report  and  Recommendations  In  DU- 
clpllziAry  Enforcement.  June  1970. 

'  Very  soon  two  other  seta  of  Standards  of 
the  Asaodatlon  will  be  completed.  One  is  a 
Code  of  Judicial  Conduct  and  the  other  will 
fix  Standards  for  the  day-to-day  function  of 
trial  court  judges. 

■More  than  4000  cases  are  filed  annually 
In  the  Suiureme  Court;  written  opinions  or 
memorandum  opinions  are  written  in  fewer 
than  300.  The  two  situations  are  not  fuUy 
cemparable  but  the  comparison  Is  not  with- 
out some  relevance. 

*  H.W.  7378. 


NATIONAL  CHAMBER  CITES  NEEDS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


or 
m  THE  HOXT8E  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March,  a  number  of  our  colleaRues  Joined 
with  me  In  Introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  our  present 
antitrust  laws. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
dorsed this  proposal  and  ask  permission 
that  a  copy  of  the  press  release  annoimc- 
ing  Chamber  support  of  my  bill.  House 
Resolution  5768,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcori): 

NaTIOKAL    CHAlfBES    ClTKS    NKB>    rOB    RCVTKW, 

Modernization  of  Nations  ANTrmtrsr  Laws 

WASHtNGTON.  July  1. — A  thorough  review 
of  national  antitrust  laws  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  light  of  today's  eco- 
nomic climate — particularly  In  the  foreign 
trade  field — drew  support  today  from  the 
nation's  largest  business  federation. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  endorsed  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mlaelon  to  study  present  antitrust  laws,  their 
effect  on  competition  and  economic  growth 
and  ways  such  rules  should  be  changed  to 
foster  maximum  growth. 

The  National  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors 
singled  out  two  bills  as  examples  of  such 
measures:  S.  1480,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-N.T.)  and  sU  other  senators,  and 
H.R.  5788,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Robert  Price 
(R-Tez.),  and  IS  of  his  fellow  House  mem- 
bers. 

In  Its  endorsement,  the  Board  said  that 
the  review  should  be  conducted  under  safe- 
guards to  protect  coop>exatlng  businesses  from 
possible  abusive  Investigations. 

The  Board  also  Included  support  for  a 
presidentlally-<7eated  body  as  an  alternative 
means  of  bringing  about  review.  W.  F.  New- 
ton of  tbe  National  Chamber's  Antitrust  and 
Trade  Regulation  Conunlttee  said  that  busi- 
nessmen feel,  "The  most  Important  thing  Is 
the  beginning  of  such  a  review." 

Mr.  Newton,  a  membw  of  the  National 
Chamber's  Board  and  a  vice  president  of 
PPG  Industrlea,  Pittsburgh,  said.  "The 
present  body  of  antitrust  laws  and  their  im- 
plementation Is  non-contemporary,  conflict- 
ing, confusing,  costly  and  contrary  to  the 
long-term  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States."  He  pointed  to  tbe  problems  In  the 
fields  of  pricing  and  mergers  and  said  that  In 
the  area  of  foreign  competition,  the  VS.  Is 
seriously  handicapped  because  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  not  governed  by  the  same  rules. 
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The  Chsonber  spokesman  explained  that 
foreign  produoeta,  under  government  en- 
couragement, can  combine  and  form  com- 
petitive units  of  maximum  efficiency,  while 
cooperative  etTorta  of  American  firms  are  In- 
hibited by  the  antitrust  laws.  Mr.  Newton 
added,  "TMs  affects  not  only  our  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  Inter- 
national markets,  but  Is  very  seriously  af- 
fecting our  ability  to  resist  penetration  of 
many  of  our  key  domestic  markets  by  foreign 
producers." 

The  goal  of  antitrust  regulations.  Mr.  New- 
ton concluded,  should  be  "a  body  of  law 
related  to  the  lS70's  rather  than  the  1890's." 
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HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NKW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  Is  the 
only  major  industrial  nation  that  has 
neither  a  moral  commitment  to  provide 
health  care  for  all  of  its  citizens  nor  a 
rational  system  for  the  delivery  of  such 
care. 

RecenUy,  New  York  City  Local  1199, 
Drug  and  Hospital  Workers'  Union,  spot- 
lighted this  problem  at  cm  all-day  health 
care  conference,  which  included  a  series 
of  panels  on  health  care  delivery  and 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  John  L  8.  Hollo- 
man,  Jr.,  the  director  of  HIP — Health 
Insurance  Plan — Multiphasic  Health 
Testing  Center.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  luncheon  session. 

As  a  union  with  over  50,000  members 
and  with  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
social  commitment.  Local  1199  has  set  as 
one  of  its  major  goals  the  availability  of 
adequate  health  care  for  all  members  of 
our  society.  In  a  nation  with  the  most 
highly  advsoiced  medical  technology  in 
the  world,  the  union  finds  it  incongruous 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  not  yet  taken 
anv  direct  action  to  provide  a  full  scale 
national  health  plan  for  our  citizens. 

Local  1199  has  established  the  follow- 
ing points  as  the  major  tenets  of  such 
a  health  care  "bill  of  rights": 

UnIVKBSAI.  and  COMPUHINSIVC  COVDtACE 

There  must  be  one  system  for  all.  Every- 
one must  be  entitled  to  care  regardless  of 
race.  Income,  sex.  age,  religion  or  any  of  the 
barriers  that  now  create  Inequalities.  These 
services  and  facilities  should  be  used  to 
maintain  health  and  prevent  Illness  as  well 
as  to  treat  sickness. 

EQXnTABLS    rtNANCINO 

Health  care  should  be  removed  from  the 
profit-making  arena  and  financed  by  the 
federal  government  from  general  revenues. 

SOTTND    OBCANI2ATION 

To  develop  a  national  system  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  it  is  necessary  to: 

(a)  Create  an  organized  service  In  which 
the  providers  of  medical  care  work  together 
with  government  and  the  community  for 
common  objectives. 

(b)  Establish  neighborhood  medical  fa- 
cilities and  community  medical  centers  easily 
accessible  to  the  people  they  serve  and  con- 
trolled by  duly  elected  community  boards. 

(c)  Encourage  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive group  medical  and  dental  prac- 
tice with  effective  consumer  participation. 

(d)  Finance  a  recruitment  and  training 
program  to  meet  health  manpower  needs  and 
support  medical  and  health  research  require- 
ments. 


Local  1199  also  points  out  that  the 
problem  of  the  Nation's  health  goes  be- 
yond what  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  medical  care.  It  says: 

To  assure  good  health  also  means  to  pro- 
vide decent  food  and  housing,  clean  air  and 
pure  water. 

We  believe  that  our  nation  has  the  ma- 
terial and  human  resources  required  to  ful- 
fill these  essential  objectives.  We  believe  that 
a  national  health  budget  must  be  adopted 
that  makes  the  delivery  of  health  care  a 
matter  of  top  priority.  Our  national  emphasis 
must  change  from  war  and  destruction  to 
the  preservation  of  life. 

At  this  pomt,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Rkcobd  the  text  of  Dr. 
Holloman's  keynote  speech  and  my  own 
remarks: 

SmCH    BT    Da.    JOHN    HOLLOMAjr 

Oood  health  and  health  care  services  are 
basic  and  universal  human  rights.  Health  as 
a  human  right  has  meaning  only  when  health 
Is  understood  to  be  a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  well  being  and 
not  merely  the  absences  of  disease  or  In- 
firmity. Health  is  an  all  inclusive  term  which 
must  be  related  directly  to  the  qualtty  of 
life. 

We  hear  more  and  more  about  the  health 
crisis  in  America.  It  is  not  a  new  develop- 
ment. It  has  t>een  with  us  for  some  time. 
In  America,  unlike  any  other  country,  we 
are  faced  with  philosophical  and  praotloal 
paradoxes  in  relation  to  health  and  the  de- 
livery of  health  services. 

However,  it  is  rather  paradoxical  that  there 
is  a  health  crisis  In  America,  particularly 
when  one  considers  that : 

(a)  No  other  nation  has  made  as  many  con- 
tributions to  medical  research  as  America. 

(b)  No  other  nation  provides  the  variety 
of  health  occupation  specialties,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  training  for  such  careers,  as 
America. 

(c)  America  has  demonstrated  a  capacity 
to  provide  some  of  her  citizens  with  a  qual- 
ity of  health  care  that  is  unsurpassed 
throughout  the  world. 

(d)  America  has  excelled  In  providing 
crisis  care  for  some  serious  illnesses  such  as 
heart  disorders,  polio,  and  certain  types  of 
cancer,  to  name  a  few. 

(e)  America  has  some  of  the  world's  most 
most  modem  physical  facilities,  equipped  to 
keep  patients  alive  who  might  die  if  they 
were  In  some  other  part  of  the  world. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  these  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments the  level  and  quality  of  health 
care  provided  to  the  total  American  popu- 
lation Is  by  many  standards  Inferior.  This 
situation  exists  primarily  because  of  tbe  se- 
rious imljalance  in  the  availability  of  health 
care  to  all  segments  of  the  total  American 
population. 

There  are  basically  two  major  constraints 
to  guaranteeing  the  "Health  Right"  of  every 
American  citizen.  These  are  the  lack  of  a 
viable  financing  mechanism  for  assuring  the 
capability  of  every  person  to  pay  for  his  re- 
quired services,  and  the  insufficient  develop- 
ment of  facilities  and  qualitative  manpower 
resources  for  providing  the  total  gamut  of 
health  services  to  every  American  who  needs 
them.  As  a  result  of  tbe  lack  of  these  two 
elements  there  are  between  3&-46  million 
Americans  being  denied  adequate  health 
care  and  America's  international  health  care 
standing  has  seriously  declined  from  where 
it  was  a  decade  ago. 

Approximately  75,000  newborn  babies  die 
in  the  United  States  each  year.  In  1069.  our 
Infant  death  rate  of  22.4  per  1,000  Uve  births 
exceeded  that  of  14  other  countries  and 
should  be  compared  with  Sweden,  the  coun- 
try with  the  lowest  rate — 12.9  per  1,000. 

Nonwhlte  American  babies  die  at  a  nlt» 
nearly  double  that  of  white  American  babies. 
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American  mothers  die  In  childbirth  at  a 
rate  exceeding  that  of  11  other  countries. 

Nonwhlte  American  mothers  die  In  child- 
birth at  a  rate  four  times  that  of  white 
American  mothers. 

American  males  have  a  shorter  life  ex- 
pectancy than  the  males  of  19  other  Indus- 
trial countries. 

Nonwhlte  Americans  have  a  life  expectan- 
cy seven  years  shorter  than  that  for  white 
Americans. 

American  males,  age  40,  are  more  likely  to 
die  before  they  reach  age  50  than  males  of 
the  same  age  in  15  other  countries. 

The  death  rate  for  nonwhlte  American 
males  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  is  dou- 
ble that  for  white  American  males. 

The  Irony  of  It  all  is  that  America  could 
do  so  much  better,  particularly  if  more  ef- 
fective use  were  made  of  the  resources  now 
devoted  to  health.  Moreover,  It  is  essential 
for  the  Nation  to  correct  its  health  man- 
power distribution  problems,  as  well  as  to 
increase  Its  supply  of  manpower  in  those 
health  occupations  where  shortages  do  exist. 

It  is  these  problems — health  manpower 
shortages  In  minority  and  pwor  aresis,  mal- 
distribution of  health  manpower  resources, 
and  Ineffective  utilization  of  health  man- 
power— that  concern  the  Health  Manpower 
Development  Program  (HMDP) . 

CUHarNT  HEALTH  MANPOWEX  SHOKTAGK 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  the  Nation  now  suf- 
fers from  a  shortage  of  48,000  physicians  and 
17,800  dentists.  By  1980,  we  wlU  lack  26,000 
physicians  and  56,000  dentists.  Our  shortage 
of  nurses  will  have  risen  from  150,000  to 
210.000:  our  shortage  of  allied  health  man- 
power— from  267,000  to  432,000.  These  short- 
ages are  most  severe  In  minority  and  poor 
areas  and  the  number  of  minority  health 
careerists  is  small.  Less  than  2%  of  the  Na- 
tion's physicians  are  black;  fewer  are  brown 
and  red. 

As  we  look  ahead  through  the  1970's  to  the 
IQSO's  and  beyond,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
enormity  of  health  problems.  As  we  examine 
the  problems,  searching  for  solutions,  we 
come  to  recognize  that  health  has  a  much 
broader  scope  than  simple  clinical  entitles. 
A  more  penetrating  analysis  of  the  health 
problem  shows  that  elements  which  we  must 
consider  to  go  much  deeper  than  shortages 
of  health  manpower.  Inadequate  and  ill  dis- 
tributed health  facilities.  The  health  problem 
cannot  be  reduced  simply  to  money,  although 
it  cannot  be  solved  without  money. 

When  one  thinks  of  health  and  Its  prob- 
lems one  must  think  beyond  tbe  delivery  oT 
personal  health  services.  One  must  think 
beyond  the  problems  of  categorical  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis,  birth  defects,  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke.  It  Is  important  to 
take  a  holistic  approach  in  order  to  solve  the 
health  problem.  Health  cannot  be  divorced 
frofn  the  environment  just  as  It  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  heredity.  The  Incestuous  rela- 
tionship between  poverty  and  111  health  has 
been  demonstrated  and  documented  count- 
less times.  We  are  all  further  aware  of  some 
of  the  relationship  between  educatlcm  and 
health.  Since  the  early  days  of  this  century, 
even  prior  to  WW  I  we  were  aware  of  the  oc- 
cupational hasards  associated  with  condi- 
tions and  types  of  employment.  We  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  develop  a  specialty  classification 
called  Industrial  Medicine. 

Air  pollution,  water  p<dlutlon  and  noise 
pollution  which  defile  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  ultimately  deprive  us  of  our  health, 
physical  and  mental,  are  also  Integral  parts 
of  the  problem.  Hunger  and  malnutrition  are 
also  parts  ol  tbe  same  problem.  It  has  been 
shown  that  76%  of  all  the  mental  retardation 
in  this  country  can  be  found  In  our  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  economists 
of  this  administration  who  advise  the  Pres- 
ident have  been  convinced,  until  very  re- 


cently, that  the  only  way  to  check  Inflation  Is 
to  create  unemployment  and  thus  slow  down 
the  economy. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports  that  the  jobless  rate  for 
workers  living  In  the  poverty  sections  of  the 
Nation's  100  largest  metropolitan  areas  was 
8.5%  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970,  an  In- 
crease of  4.9%  over  the  figure  recorded  for  the 
same  areas  In  the  last  quarter  of  1969.  A  dire 
prediction  is  that  the  summer  of  1971  might 
see  the  rate  reach  60%  for  black  teenagers. 
The  rate  for  white  teenagers  Is  considerably 
lower. 

On  a  racial  basis,  black  unemployment  In 
time  of  national  prosp>erlty  has  always  been 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  white  population, 
and  In  times  of  recession,  the  ratio  In- 
creases disproportionately. 

On  the  local  scene  the  proposed  cuts  In 
the  city  budget  spell  disaster  for  large  num- 
bers of  city  employees,  many  of  them  In 
health  related  occupations,  who  are  now 
threatened  ?irith  loss  of  employment  and 
Its  benefits,  and  many  of  them  will  go  on 
the  relief  rolls.  The  loss  of  these  jobs  will 
in  turn  effect  other  Jobs  and  services  In  a 
concentric  ring  pattern  so  that  all  of  NTC 
will  feel  the  malevolent  effect.  This  pattern  is 
emerging  in  all  major  urban  areas. 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault on  the  ]>eople  of  little  power,  we  see 
proposed  cut  in  welfare  so  that  needy  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  will  get  less  money  for 
food  and  living  expenses  (less  than  90<  per 
day  per  person  for  food)  and  at  a  time  when 
the  cost  of  living  has  reduced  the  relative 
value  of  the  assistance  which  Is  given  to  these 
dependent  persons. 

We  have  watched  the  perversion  of  Medic- 
aid in  our  city  and  state.  Less  than  two 
years  ago  we  saw  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. In  concert  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, arbitrarily  drop,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  1300,000  medically  indigent  people 
from  the  Medicaid  rolls.  We  have  watched 
the  zeal  with  which  the  vested  Interests  in 
our  city,  state,  and  nation  have  been  pro- 
tected by  pork  barrel  politicians  whose  chief 
concern  is  usually  their  own  re-election  or 
personal  advancement.  These  so-called  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  have  acted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  an  additional  400,000 
medically  indigent  persons  to  be  dropped  as 
Medicaid  eligible  in  the  name  of  legislative 
economy,  while  providing  no  suitable  sub- 
stitute. 

To  further  Illustrate  the  problem  we  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
nearly  20,000  physicians  in  the  metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  take  care  of  the  more  af- 
fluent one-third  of  the  citizens.  But  to  com- 
pound matters  for  poor  people,  nearly  85% 
of  the  physicians  In  New  York  refuse  to  see 
any  Medicaid  patients  at  all.  Even  tbe  hos- 
pital's (municipal  as  well  as  voluntary)  have 
joined  in  this  conspiracy  against  the  medi- 
cally Indigent.  The  Intent  of  the  Medicaid 
law  was  to  give  the  Medicaid  patient  tbe 
right  to  choose  his  own  physician  and  to  be 
taken  care  of  In  semi-private  accommoda- 
tions like  Blue  Cross  and  other  Insurance 
patients.  In  general,  hospitals  have  delib- 
erately failed  to  do  this.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Medicaid  has  often  been  billed  In 
amounts  far  In  excess  of  the  current  Blue 
Cross  and  other  insurance  rates  and  for  the 
same  services  which  are  delivered  In  crowded 
and  inferior  conditions.  To  further  assure 
the  dismal  faUure  of  Medicaid  In  New  Tork, 
many  other  exclusions  have  been  added  to 
the  eligibility  requirements  along  with  bur- 
densome co-insurance  features  which  are  Im- 
practical and  have  added  to  the  administra- 
tive confusion  and  disorder. 

Perhaps  the  most  sinister  blow  yet  dealt  to 
the  indigent  mother  Is  the  threat  that  Medic- 
aid wUl  no  longer  pay  for  abortion  on  de- 
mand, only  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
when  It  is  endangered.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  ultimate  relaxation  of  the 


abortion  law  has  been  the  well  known  fact 
that  the  more  affluent  women  In  our  society 
have  always  been  able  to  find  relatively  safe 
abortion  in  this  country,  or  abroad,  and  that 
traditionally  the  poor  have  therefore  been 
denied  this  resource.  This  regressive  step 
would  relnstltute  the  traditional  discrimi- 
nation against  the  poor  mother.  We  live  In 
a  hypocritical  society  in  which  a  child  born 
out  of  wedlock  is  called  a  bastard,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  yet  there  are  those 
among  us  who  would  deny  the  right  of  s 
woman  to  decide  If  and  when  she  will  bear 
a  chUd. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  Its  related 
Illnesses  Is  a  health  problem  of  far  reaching 
proportions  for  the  victim  and  bis  family.  In 
addition  to  tbe  direct  physical  and  mental 
havoc  which  alcoholism  InfUcte  upon  the  pa- 
tient's person,  alcohol  Is  causally  related  to 
more  than  half  of  our  66,000  traffic  fatalities 
annually.  It  is  related  to  untold  numbers  of 
industrial  and  home  accidents  and  fatalities. 

Tbe  future  of  tbe  young  of  this  nation  Is 
jeopardized  by  the  ever  increasing  problem 
of  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  addiction.  Here 
we  have  another  area  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture Is  forcing  the  curtailment  of  corrective 
programs,  In  the  face  of  rising  needs.  This  is 
indeed  a  false  economy  since  70%  of  our 
crime  Is  related  to  narcotic  addiction  and 
the  national  future  depends  upon  our  youth. 

The  dental  problem  is  at  least  as  bad.  If 
not  worse,  than  the  rest  of  the  medical  prob- 
lem. The  American  people  spend  nearly  4 
billion  dollars  yearly  for  dental  care  and  yet 
more  than  100,000,000  Americans  do  not  visit 
a  dentist  at  least  once  during  a  given  year. 

This  brief  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  given  without  an  attempt  to  show 
the  adverse  effects  which  these  health  prob- 
lems have  on  our  health  indices  and  statis- 
tics. In  1971,  our  society  affords  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  a  life  expectancy  of  leas  than  48 
years.  |  White  male  expectancy  at  birth  Is  67 
Years.)  Most  of  the  ethnic  minorities  of 
color.  Including  the  Chleanos,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
are  similarly  handicapped  with  respect  to 
health  and  life  expectancy.  Infant  and  ma- 
ternal mortality  are  national  health  prob- 
lems which  affect  minorities  with  dispro- 
portionate severity,  and  affect  our  national 
indices  in  these  areas  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  In  all  likelihood  the 
many  fragments  of  the  health  problem  wUl 
continue  to  be  dealt  with  as  separate  and 
distinct  issues  rather  than  as  the  Inextrica- 
bly Interwoven  Issues  which,  in  fact,  they 
are.  An  attempt  to  deal  separately  with  the 
many  issues  involved  and  the  many  facets 
of  the  problem  Is  to  Insure  failure  at  the 
outset. 

This  Is  what  the  Nixon  administration 
proposed  to  do.  The  administration  is  de- 
veloping the  proper  rhetoric  while  moving 
with  deliberate  speed  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  which  would  provide  a  financial  wind- 
fall to  the  private  health  Insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  Medlcredlt  plan  of  the  AMA  does  not 
even  address  itself  to  the  issues  which  I  have 
raised.  Medlcredlt  would  merely  employ  an 
insurance  mechanism  to  pay  for  medical 
care  which  does  not  exist,  with  the  plan  that 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay:  getting  Income 
tax  credit  for  Insurance  premiums,  while  the 
government  would  pay  the  premiums  for  the 
poor.  Title  11  of  Medlcredlt  would  provide 
for  Peer  Review  by  group*  of  physicians  (of 
the  physicians  cbooslng)  which  Is  roughly 
what  the  situation  has  always  been. 

The  greatest  problem  which  we  will  have  to 
face  18  the  problem  of  disturbing  the  status 
quo.  Organized  medicine  has  forced  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Titles  18  and  10  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1966  and  to  Part- 
nership tor  Health  Bills  the  foUowlng 
phrase:  "without  disturbing  the  traditional 
methods  of  medical  practice. "  If  the  1970'b 
are  to  see  solutions  to  our  health  problems. 
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then  It  b«ocunM  vltaUy  necesMry  to  illsturb 
the  tnuUtlonal  way  In  which  things  have 
been  done.  II  health  care  la  to  be  a  basic 
right  of  all  Americana,  it  must  be  an  equal 
right.  In  order  to  Insure  that  health  care 
will  be  an  equal  right,  we  must  plan  It  that 
way.  It  will  not  happen  otherwise. 

I  would  like  to  raise  what  I  consider  a 
most  critical  issue.  Is  there  any  substance, 
beyond  rhetoric,  to  the  now  often  repeated 
slogan,  "Health  care  is  a  right,  not  a  privi- 
lege"? 

Under  our  present  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem people  are  effectively  divided  on  the 
basis  of  their  means.  They  are  divided  ao- 
oordlng  to  their  ability  to  pay  and  roughly 
accorded  the  Inappropriate  designation  of 
private  or  charity.  The  assumption  being 
that  private  patients  are  somehow  more  Im- 
portant than  charity  patients.  In  most  medi- 
cal schools,  students  still  learn  to  look  upon 
charity  patients  as  cllnioal  teaching  material 
upon  whom  skills  are  to  be  perfected  in  order 
to  be  subsequently  sold  to  the  more  affluent 
private  patients.  Today  health  care  is  a  com- 
modity which  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  here  again  the  poor  get  a  bad  deal  be- 
cause as  Dr.  Alonzo  Yerby  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly :  "The  poor  are  often  forced  to  barter 
their  bodies  for  medical  care."  There  is  no 
higher  price. 

If  health  care  is  a  right  then  it  cannot 
simultaneously  be  a  benevolence  which  pro- 
fessionals or  legislators  are  free  to  arbitrarily 
give  or  withhold. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  health  changes  of 
the  70'8  (and  beyond)  are  least  predictable 
because  they  are  part  of  the  fundamental 
Issues  that  must  be  faced  if  a  significant 
change  Is  to  be  made  In  our  health  oare 
delivery  system.  The  best  government  «rtl- 
mates  suggest  that  we  have  a  minimum 
shortage  of  50,000  doctors.  Yet  there  are  no 
government,  or  non  government,  plans 
which  can  be  expected  to  end  this  shortage 
of  doctors  In  this  decade,  or  even  in  this  cen- 
tury. Similarly  all  categories  of  health  per- 
sonnel are  In  short  supply  and  there  are  no 
plans  in  operation  designed  to  end  theee 
health  manpower  shortages  significantly. 

There  are  several  things  which  can  be  done 
to  perhaps  relieve  the  impact  of  these  short- 
ages and  which  oould  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  health  care. 

The  physical  grouping  together  of  physi- 
cians in  neighborhood  group  practices  or 
centers  which  could  more  effectively  use  and 
simultaneously  share  critically  short  ancil- 
lary medical  manpower  and  facilities.  We  can 
also  utilize  less  highly  skilled  personnel  for 
those  tasks  which  can  safely  be  assigned  to 
persons  with  less  training  than  the  physician. 
Home  health  care  programs  could  be  ex- 
panded and  run  by  physicians  assistants  and 
nurse  clinicians.  Ho^lUl  networks  could  be 
established  which  would  be  complementary, 
rather  than  competitive,  thus  ending  need- 
lees  waste  and  dupUcatlon  of  services.  New 
modular  types  of  community  hospitals  and 
health  centers  could  be  constructed.  Health 
education  and  preventive  health  programs 
and  practices  should  be  introduced  where 
they  are  needed — wblch  Is  Juat  about  every- 
where. Automated  multiphasic  health  testing 
should  be  universal  and  Information  gath- 
ered should  be  computer  stored  for  rapid 
retrieval. 

A  nation  such  as  ours,  which  en}oys  calling 
Itself  a  great  nation,  must  provide  a  healthy 
life  for  all  in  a  healthy  and  peaceful  environ- 
ment. If  it  Is  to  be  great,  that  Is  to  say, 
humane.  If  this  nation  Is  to  survive  It  must 
eradicate  racism  and  end  the  polarlBation 
between  races,  clasw  and  ages  i«ther  than 
use  these  differences  as  poUUcal  weaponry. 
It  must  tilmlnate  poverty  and  abolish  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  It  must  salvage  our  ettlea 
and  make  them  livable,  once  ag&ln,  fbr  all  of 
our  cltlaens.  It  must  conserve  wTia^ng  recre- 
ational and  wUdemees  areas,  and  designate 
new  ones  and  It  must  provide  transportation 
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for  misses  of  people,  not  just  those  with  In- 
ternal combustion  air  polluting  oars.  Bduca- 
tional  and  vocational  training  must  be  avail- 
able to  all.  We  must  end  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment and  develop  methods  and  taclll- 
tlee  for  the  treatment  and  recycling  of  solid 
wastes.  We  must  attack  corporate  practices 
that  continue  to  pollute  without  fear  of  pim- 
Ishment  and  we  miut  develop  sensible 
population  policies  which  wUl  check  a 
burgeoning  wOTld  population,  but  we  must 
do  It  at  home  too,  not  Just  in  the  overpopu- 
lated  "colored"  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Africa  and  Asia. 

I  predict  that  we  will  start  on  all  these 
projects  and  more  during  the  1970's.  I  pre- 
dict this  because  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can 
avoid  to  begin  solving  some  of  these  prob- 
lems and  still  survive.  If  we  wait  for  some 
magic  formula  to  save  us.  we  may  find  that 
the  price  of  survival  Is  beyond  our  means  or 
capabilities. 

The  Senate  Bill  S.  3.  also  known  as  the 
Kennedy  Bill  for  National  Health  Security, 
Is  a  combination  of  two  national  health  In- 
surance bills  Introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Ck>ngress.  Congreeswoman  Martha 
Orlfflths  of  Michigan,  with  the  strong  back- 
ing of  the  AyL-CIO  and  other  units  of  orga- 
nized labor.  Introduced  a  bill  which  did  have 
some  of  the  same  features  and  which  would 
help  bring  about  changes  in  our  health  care 
delivery  system. 

The  late  Walter  Reuther  called  together 
a  Committee  of  100  for  National  Health  In- 
surance, who  have  worked  as  a  team  for  more 
than  3  years  to  produce  the  current  bill. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity BUI  are  as  follows: 

KUGIBI.X     PKBSONS 

Every  individual  residing  in  the  United 
States  will  be  eUglble  to  receive  benefits. 
There  will  be  no  requirement  of  past  individ- 
ual contributions  as  In  social  security,  or  a 
means  test,  as  In  Medicaid. 

With  certain  modest  limitations,  the  bene- 
fits available  under  the  program  will  cover 
the  entire  range  of  personal  health  care  serv- 
ices. Including  the  prevention  and  early  de- 
tection of  disease,  the  care  and  treatment  of 
illness,  and  medical  rehabilitation.  There  are 
no  cutoff  dates,  no  coinsurance,  no  deduc- 
tibles, and  no  waiting  periods.  The  principal 
limitations  are: 

A.  Dental  care,  which  Is  restricted  to  chil- 
dren through  age  15  at  the  outset,  with  the 
covered  age  group  Increasing  thereafter  un- 
til persons  through   age  25  are  covered. 

B.  Skilled  nursing  home  care,  which  Is 
limited  to  120  days  per  benefit  period.  TTie 
limit  does  not  apply,  however,  if  the  nursing 
home  Is  owned  or  managed  by  a  hospital, 
and  payment  for  care  is  made  through  the 
hospital's  budget. 

C.  Psychiatric  hospitalization,  which  is 
limited  to  45  consecutive  days  of  active  treat- 
ment during  a  benefit  period;  and  psychiat- 
ric consultations,  which  are  limited  to  20 
visits  during  a  benefit  period. 

D.  Prescribed  medicines,  which  are  not  cov- 
ered unless  they  are  provided  through  a  hos- 
pital or  organized  patient  care  program,  or 
are  required  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
or  long-term  illness. 

E.  In  other  respects  the  program  provides 
full  coverage  for  physicians'  servlcee,  in- 
patient and  outpatient  hospital  services  and 
home  health  services  and  coverage  for  optom- 
etry services,  podiatry  services,  devices  and 
appliances,  and  certain  other  services  under 
specified  conditions. 

COMPXNSATION    OF    DOCTOIS    AND  HOSPrTAUl 

Providers  of  health  care  w\n  be  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  program.  Individuals  will  not 
be  charged  for  covered  servlcee. 

riNANCIMO  TBI  PaOCXAM 

The  program  will  be  financed  out  of  a 
Health  Security  Trust  Fund,  acquired  as 
follows ; 


1.  50  Percent  from  general  tax  revenues. 

2.  36  Percent  from  a  tax  of  3.5  percent  on 
employers  payrolls. 

3.  13  Percent  frcxn  a  tax  of  1  percent  on 
employees  wages  and  unearned  individual 
Income  up  to  tl5,000  a  year. 

4.  3  Percent  from  a  2.5  percent  tax  self- 
employment  Income  up  to  (15,000  a  year. 

COST    OP    TKX   PXOCEAM 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  program  would  have  totaled  $41 
billion,  or  70  percent  of  the  total  perscmal 
health  care  expenses  in  the  United  States. 
None  of  the  941  billion  In  expenditures  under 
the  Health  Security  Program  represents 
"new"  money.  Rather,  this  amount  of  money 
Is  already  being  spent  by  Individuals,  em- 
ployers and  governments  for  health  care.  The 
•41  billion  actually  expended  in  fiscal  year 
1970  consisted  of  (20.5  billion  In  private  out- 
of-pocket  payments  and  private  health  Insur- 
ance payments,  $11.5  billion  In  payments  by 
federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

Under  the  new  program,  however,  the  same 
amount  of  money  will  provide  more  health 
services  for  more  people  by  revitalizing  the 
existing  health  delivery  system  and  reducing 
the  Inflation  in  the  cost  of  health  care. 

In  culdltlon.  under  the  new  program,  the 
relative  contributions,  of  employers  and  of 
federal  government  will  be  Increased,  but  the 
contributions  of  individuals  and  of  state  and 
local  governments  will  be  decreased.  In  fact, 
the  program  is  a  direct  form  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  will  relieve  state  and  local  govern- 
ments of  $2.5  billion  a  yetu*  In  exepndltures 
for  health  care,  thereby  freeing  substantial 
state  and  local  funds  for  other  purposes. 

ADlflKISraATIOK 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
five-member  Health  Security  Board  In  the 
Dept.  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  The 
board  will  establish  policy,  standards  and 
regulations  for  the  program. 

BXSOUaCES   DEVXLOPMBNT   PmtD 

An  essential  feature  of  the  program  is  the 
Resources  Development  Fund,  which  will 
come  Into  operation  two  years  before  benefits 
begin.  In  the  first  year  of  this  "tooling  pe- 
riod". $200  million  will  be  appropriated  for 
the  fund;  In  the  second  year.  $400  million  will 
be  made  available.  Once  the  benefits  begin, 
up  to  5  percent  of  the  trust  fund — about  $2 
billion  a  year — will  be  set  aside  for  resources 
development.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  Innovative  health  programs,  particu- 
larly In  areas  like  manpower,  education, 
training,  group  practice  development  and 
other  means  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
health  care. 

INCBNTTVBS 

Financial,  professional  and  other  incentives 
are  built  into  the  program  to  move  the 
health  care  delivery  system  toward  organlMd 
arrangements  for  patient  care,  and  to  en- 
courage preventive  care  and  the  early  di- 
agnosis of  disease.  Incentives  are  also  used  to 
guarantee  quality  health  care  In  rural  areas. 

STAXTINO    DATE    rOR    BENKFIT8 

July  1.  1973.  In  the  two  year  tooling  up 
period  fjrlor  to  that  date  the  Resources  De- 
velopment Fund  will  be  used  to  prepare  for 
the  program. 

It  may  seem  to  many  that  I  have  dealt 
harshly  with  health  professionals  and  pro- 
viders of  services,  with  health  care  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  with  private  health  In- 
surance companies,  legislators  and  others — 
and  perhaps.  I  have  been  guilty  of  this.  But 
It  is  only  because  of  their  demonstrated  past 
failures  which  have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  we  now  find  ourselves  today.  With 
few  exceptions,  this  nation,  from  Mr.  Nixon 
down  to  the  moat  miserable  patient  waiting 
In  pain  on  an  uncomfortable  bench  In  a 
charity  clinic,  has  recognized  that  this  na- 
tion is  faced  with  a  genuine  health  care 
crisis. 

The  prescriptions  tried  to  date  have  only 
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worsened  the  overall  situation.  Quality  uni- 
versal health  care  remains  Utopian  rhetoric. 
I  submit  that  health  care  as  an  equal  right 
for  all  oannot  happen  unless  you  and  I.  as 
patients  and  consumers,  believe  in  It  and 
work  for  It  as  a  nationally  desirable  goal. 

Health  professionals  and  health  organiza- 
tions have  vested  interests  In  the  status  quo 
and  can  in  all  faimeas  hardly  be  expected 
to  provide  the  altruistic  leadership  which  Is 
desired  from  them.  They  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  accommodate  and  to  stimulate 
some  forms  of  change,  but  they  are  simply 
too  old  and  entrenched  to  really  make  the 
changes  In  philooophy  and  practice  which 
are  necessary. 

You  and  I,  as  patients  and  consumers,  have 
the  most  vested  interest  of  all — we  have  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  as  In- 
terests. We  should  stop  competing  for  scarce 
services  and  begin  to  pUn  adequately  for 
our  health  needs  as  equal  societal  rights.  To 
do  less  is  to  shortchange  ourselvee  and  to 
mortgage  the  lives  of  our  children. 

Spkzch  bt  Bkixa  8.  Abettc  to  Local  1199 

HXALTH    CONPXaKNCE,    Jl7NK    12,    1971 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  again,  q>eaklng  to  a 
union  that  knows  how  to  fight — and  how  to 
win.  That's  a  good  combinaUon. 

As  a  group  that  has  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  protective  labor  legislation  for 
more  than  36  years,  you've  broken  though 
the  system  that  decreed  no  strikes  for  public 
service  woikers.  thus  condemning  them  to 
subsistence  wages. 

By  your  unity  and  your  strength,  you  have 
succeeded  in  esUbllshing  a  tradition  whereby 
black,  white  and  brown  together  have  won 
dignity  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  aU 
working  people  have  a  right  to  decent  pay 
and  working  conditions. 

Your  union  and  other  unions  have  been 
teaching  this  city  and  state  something  about 
the  real  value  of  labor.  Just  last  week,  for  ex- 
ample, when  bridge  tenders  and  sewer  work- 
ers showed  that  the  city  couldnt  function 
without  them,  they  were  giving  us  a  lesson 
in  priorities. 

If  the  city  can't  work  without  your  work  or 
the  work  of  other  public  service  employees 
if  our  society  desperately  depends  on  you, 
then  the  power  structure  has  to  do  more  than 
threaten  to  send  you  to  jaU  when  you  fight 
for  your  rights. 

It  has  to  decide  that  maybe  you're  more 
Important  than  some  hlghpaid  commission- 
ers, and  that  if  the  state  can  pay  "lulus"  to 
senators  and  assemblymen  whose  pensions, 
by  the  way,  are  computed  on  the  basis  of 
salaries  plus  luliu,  then  it  must  offer  work- 
ing people  security  in  their  jobs  and  In  their 
retirement  yean. 

As  a  group  that  deals  face  to  face,  day  to 
day,  with  the  casualties  of  our  current  priori- 
ties, you  see  basic  rights  denied.  You  see  the 
nature  of  the  war  being  waged  right  here. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  state  of  health  care 
services  is  what  is  wrong  with  everything  else 
in  this  country.  Health  care  Is  one  of  the  moat 
painful  examples.  There  is  an  ever  widening 
gap  between  what  the  people  need  and  what 
U.  A  gap  even  wider,  if  possible,  than  the  one 
between  President  Nixon  and  his  credibility. 

The  shortage  of  manpower,  the  ahortage  of 
faculties,  most  of  all  the  shortage  of  funds, 
are  not  new  problems,  and  their  solution  is 
not  new  either.  The  resources  are  there, 
they're  just  in  the  wrong  places. 

The  real  difference  is  in  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  saying  In  every  way  they  know  how 
that  It's  time  to  change  our  priorities,  away 
from  war,  away  from  profiteering  by  big  busi- 
neos  and  toward  peace  and  meetltig  the  needs 
of  people. 

With  a  Congress  that  U  stacked  with  white, 
middle-class,  middle-aged,  male  businessmen 
and  lawyers  and  an  Administration  that  Is 
giving  us  recession  PLUS  Infiatton,  we  don't 
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have  an  easy  Job  ahead,  but  I  believe  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  put  together  the  kind  of 
political  coalition  that  will  change  our 
priorities. 

Unless  we  do  that.  President  Nixon  and 
the  Congress  wUl  continue  to  spend  $76  bU- 
lion  a  year — and  more — to  klU  thousands 
overseas,  whUe  thousands  die  right  hoe  be- 
cause funds  are  denied  for  health,  housing 
and  welfare. 

But  the  war  must  stop.  Our  young  men 
mxist  be  brought  home. 

And  if  they  are  wounded,  the  money  must 
be  spent  on  our  VA  hospitals,  which  are  a 
disgrace. 

And  if  they  are  on  drugs,  the  money  must 
be  spent  on  rehabUltatlon  programs. 

And  if  they  cannot  find  Jobs,  the  money 
must  be  spent  on  education  and  training 
programs. 

And  if  their  mothers  and  wives  and  fami- 
lies are  living  in  ghettos  and  slums,  the 
money  must  be  spent  on  housing. 

In  terms  of  cost,  can  we  continue  In  the 
business  of  marketing  weapons  and  death 
around  the  world,  and  continue  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  we  rank  14th  In  infant  mortal- 
ity? 

Can  we  offer  a  half  bUlion  doUars  to  Lock- 
heed Aircraft,  which  has  been  living  off  us 
for  years,  and  then  say  as  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration Just  did.  that  all  we  can  afford 
for  a  lead  poisoning  program  to  combat  a 
health  problem  reaching  epidemic  propor- 
tions among  chUdren  is  $2  million? 

When  we  have  30  mlUlon  working  women, 
and  more  than  five  million  with  children 
under  age  five,  does  it  make  sense  to  spend 
only  $655  mUlion  for  Head  Start,  ChUd  Wel- 
fare, Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  for 
all  of  1971?  That  is  one  man-made  priority 
that  Congreeswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm  and  I 
are  trying  to  change.  We've  Introduced  a 
child  care  biU  that  calls  for  spending  $5 
billion  to  provide  day  care  centers  and  night 
care  centers  and  other  facilities  for  the 
youngsters  of  parents  who  have  to  work  or 
are  going  to  school.  We  need  your  help  on 
this  right  now,  because  the  bill  Is  in  com- 
mittee and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  get  in  touch 
with  Congressman  John  Brademas  and  let 
him  know  that  you  want  a  child  care  bUl 
with  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
working  women  now. 

We  also  have  to  challenge  a  system  that 
aUocates  only  4.2%  of  its  budget  to  health 
care,  that  condemns  mlUlons  of  citizens  to 
subsistence  wages,  to  welfare  rolls,  to  in- 
creasing unemployment,  to  police  harass- 
ment, while  those  vested  Interests  wielding 
the  power  in  this  country  don't  even  pay 
the  taxes  that  support  it. 

We  have  to  challenge  a  system  in  which 
health  costs  are  rising  faster  than  anything 
else  and  families  can  be  ruined  economically 
by  Illness.  We  need  a  national  health  insur- 
ance plan  that  will  recognize  decent  health 
care  as  the  right  of  all  people  and  that  will 
also  begin  shifting  health  priorities  into 
preventive  care  and  bring  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  to  areas  that  need  them. 

But  as  I  indicated  earlier,  in  order  to  get 
these  things,  we're  going  to  have  to  organize 
and  use  our  political  clout.  We  saw  In  the 
recent   disastrous   session   in   Albany   what 
happens  when  we  are  blocked  from  political 
power: 
Hospitals  and  health  services  were  cut. 
Drug  addiction  programs  were  ordered  to 
be  shut  down. 
Mental  health  services  were  slashed. 
Welfare  payments  were  reduced  to  88(  a 
day  for  fbod. 

Rent  control  was  doomed  for  over  a  mU- 
lion famlllee. 

In  the  shock  and  outrage  that  followed 
this  aasatilt  on  the  health  and  living  stand- 
ards in  our  city,  I  proposed  that  New  York 
City  take  the  necessary  steps  to  become  a 
state.  I  did  this  not  because  it  is  an  easy 
process — but  because  it  is  time  to  question 
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political  forms  and  distribution  of  pdltleal 
power  that  no  longer  conform  to  the  reality 
of  our  daUy  lives. 

Four-fifths  of  Americans  live  in  cities; 
most  big  cities  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Yet.  in  the  state  legislatures  and  In 
the  Congress,  effective  power  U  stUl  wielded 
by  niral,  small  town  and  suburban  repre- 
sentatives. 

New  York  City  haa  a  budget  second  in  size 
only  to  that  of  the  federal  government.  It 
provides  more  than  half  of  the  state's  in- 
come. It  Is  larger  in  population  than  43 
of  the  60  existing  states. 

And  yet,  it  is  almost  totaUy  at  the  mercy 
of  the  state.  It  cannot  change  the  working 
hours  of  its  police,  it  cannot  negotiate  a  pen- 
sion agreement.  It  cannot  change  its  tax  base, 
it  cannot  change  the  way  its  government 
works  without  approval  of  state  legislators 
who  do  not  live  In  the  city  or  understand  or 
care  about  its  problems. 

The  response  of  New  Yorkers  to  the  state- 
hood proposal  has  been  fantasUc.  And  I 
believe  this  shows  that  most  Americans  are 
ready  and  eager  for  fundamental  changes  tn 
our  society  that  wUl  give  them  control  over 
the  institutions  that  until  now  have  con- 
trolled them. 

We  have  the  outlines  of  a  potentlaUy  great 
and  effective  political  cotUition  in  our  coim- 
try — working  people,  the  anti-war  movement, 
the  women's  movement,  the  bladu  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  students,  the  consumers  and 
small  businessmen  who  are  hurt  by  the  giant 
monopolies— and  this  is  a  coalition  that  can 
be  buUt  around  the  Issues,  not  Jtist  per- 
sonalities. 

I  stress  political  organization  not  because 
I  happen  to  be  a  Congreeswoman — and  In- 
cidentaUy  there  are  only  12  women  and 
12  blacks  in  Congress — but  because  our  po- 
litical institutions  have  been  lagging  so  far 
behind  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  most 
Americans.  Congreas'  faUure  to  end  a  war 
which  has  been  repudiated  by  three-fourths 
of  the  American  people  is  just  one  example. 

We  need  a  Congress  that  will  directly  re- 
fiect  a  true  cross-section  of  our  people.  You 
should  start  thinking  about  more  union  lead- 
ers, more  women,  more  blacks  and  Puerto 
Ricans,  more  young  people  running  for  po- 
litical office. 

If  we  do  this,  we  can  create  a  permanent 
force  for  constructive  political  change  that 
wUl  utUlze  the  great  wealth  and  genius  of 
our  people  to  buUd  a  sane  and  peaceful 
society. 


THE  DEADLY  PINO-PONO 
DIPLOMACY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  irrw  jibskt 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  6,  the  New  China 
News  Agency  is  reported  to  have  an- 
nounced that  China  has  agreed  to  step 
up  its  gratuitous  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  the  second  agreement  oi  its 
kind  this  year  alone. 

Also  reported  in  the  columns  of  the 
same  paper  was  a  rocket  attack  by  North 
Vietnamese  gunners  on  a  barracks  at 
the  American  alrbase  at  Danang  caus- 
ing the  heaviest  UjS.  casualties  in  a  shell- 
ing attack  since  May. 

With  the  advent  of  our  new  "Plng- 
Pong"  diplomacy  with  China,  one  can 
only  wonder  how  many  "ping  pongs" 
killed  3  American  men  and  wounded  36 
others  in  this  attack. 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  AND  STAFP- 
INO  OF  VA  HOSPITALS  PERMITS 
BETTER  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
AMERICAS  VETERANS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TWU8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  years  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  the  quality  of  care 
received  by  veterans  in  our  VA  hospitals. 
During  the  Slat  Congress,  our  commit- 
tee conducted  a  comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  VA  medical  program  and 
found  that  it  was  grossly  underfunded 
and  understaffed.  As  a  result,  Congress 
added  $105  million  to  medical  care  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1971  and  Just  a 
few  days  ago  the  House  voted  over  $120 
million  more  than  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  BAay  11,  1971,  Con- 
gress also  added  $8  million  to  the  VA 
medical  care  budget  in  the  1971  supple- 
mental which  has  permitted  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  add  over  8,600 
additional  hospital  employees.  This  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  has  permitted  the 
achievement  of  two  goals — better  staff- 
ing of  VA  hospitals  and  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  The  final  report  on  this  new 
hospital  staffing  has  just  been  received 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
indicates  the  results  of  this  stepped  up 
recruiting  effort.  You  will  note  that  1,970 
of  these  new  employees  are  Vietnam  era 
veterans. 

Sew  employment  by  category — final  report, 
June  30.  1971 

C«t«gox7 :  Number 

PhyBldans 803 

Dentists    61 

Nuraas 1,809 

U»N'B/NA-8  — 1.637 

Other  OS-.- 3,190 

Wage    Bo*rd 1,2M 

Total    - 8,845 

Vietnam  veterans  incliided  above 1,970 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  receives  nimier- 
ous  complaints  from  veterans  who  claim 
they  are  not  receiving  the  care  they  be- 
lieve they  deserve.  Our  staff  carefully 
checks  all  of  these  complaints  and  we 
endeavor  to  resolve  whatever  problems 
are  found  to  exist.  Sometimes  we  also  re- 
ceive laudatory  letters  about  the  care 
veterans  receive,  either  from  the  veteran 
or  from  his  friends  or  relatives.  In  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  received  three  such 
letters  which  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  they  are  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

The  UNivnaiTT  or  MiCHiOAif , 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  June  21, 1971. 

Hon.  OlXft  E.  TKACT7K, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterant'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Six:  For  the  past  several  years  my 
father  had  been  a  patient  at  the  Bedford 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital  In  Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts.  He  was  (^d.  very  111. 
and  there  was  little  hope  for  re«»very.  Never- 
tbtiess.  the  staff  at  all  levels  of  the  VA  Hos- 
pital at  Bedford  extended  themselves  on  be- 
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half  of  my  father.  I  was  greatly  Imprened  by 
the  ooDoem  and  consideration  they  showed 
him  at  all  times. 

I  should  point  out  that  at  an  earlier  stage 
my  father  had  been  In  a  private  nursing 
home.  While  the  nursing  home  met  the 
standards  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
was  by  no  means  an  Inexpensive  Institution, 
I  was  appalled  by  the  lack  of  professional  at- 
tention, the  callous  disregard  for  him,  and 
the  distinctive  lack  of  professional  stand- 
ards that  pervaded  the  entire  nxirslng  home. 
This  experience  made  me  all  the  more  grate- 
ful for  the  qualities  I  found  In  the  Bedford 
V A  Hospital. 

Tour  Bedford  Hospital  has  shown  me  the 
quality  of  care  we  are  capable  of  extending 
to  our  sick  and  old.  I  regret  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  Just  Veterans,  cannot  benefit 
by  the  quality  of  medical  care  received  by 
my  father. 

Very  sincerely  yoixrs, 

Jasom  L.  Punux. 


Saucxts,  Caut., 

May  11,1971. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkacttx. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterant'  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Conokxssman  Tkagth:  I  have  today 
received  your  IBM  questionnaire  on  VA  serv- 
ice to  veterans.  I  do  feel  that  the  response  I 
should  like  to  make  cannot  be  contained  in 
tiny  sqiiares  on  a  punch-card. 

My  husband  has  been  a  patient  In  four  VA 
Hospitals:  Whipple,  Arizona;  Wadsworth,  San 
Pemando  and  Sepulveda  in  California.  In 
all  of  these  hospitals  he  received  more  Inter- 
ested care  than  I  have  ever  seen  given  in  a 
private  community  hospital.  On  two  occa- 
sions, his  life  was  saved  by  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated doctors,  both  times  working  against 
conditions  that  should  have  ended  Us  life. 
Can  gratitude  for  such  care  be  shown  on  a 
punch  card?  Indeed  not. 

Not  only  this.  For  twenty-five  years,  I  have 
been  a  Civil  Service  employee,  and  for  the 
past  six  years  have  been  retired.  I  spent  al- 
most twenty  years  of  my  Civil  Service  life  In 
VA  Hospitals,  working  with  those  doctors 
who  gave  more  of  their  lives  to  their  "Jobs" 
than  any  doctor  I  have  ever  seen  In  a  private 
hospital.  I  have  seen  them  ^>end  twenty 
hours  continuously,  working  on  a  patient 
who  needed  them.  I  have  seen  doctors  who 
came  early  and  stayed  late — because  some 
one  needed  them.  After  seeing  the  service 
given  to  veterans  in  these  hospitals,  I  must 
admit  I  look  at  our  community  hospitals  with 
a  very  Jaundiced  eye ! 

Last  week.  I  took  a  veteran  suffering  a  mas- 
sive gastric  hemorrhage  into  Sepulveda  Hos- 
pital. On  Sunday  (the  doctors'  day  off)  be 
bad  emergency  surgery,  and  the  doctors 
worked  on  him  from  8:00  In  the  morning  un- 
til 11:00  at  night,  when  he  was  finally  out  of 
danger.  Can  you  Imagine  the  cost  of  this  kind 
of  treatment  In  a  private  hospital  to  a  family 
where  the  man  Lb  out  of  work  because  of  the 
unemployment  In  California? 

Because  of  the  out-patient  care  my  hus- 
band gets  In  Sepulveda  (for  kidney  involve- 
ment from  arthritis)  and  in  Wadsworth  (for 
cancers  of  the  skin  and  underlying  struc- 
tures) he  has  not  had  to  be  hospitalized  for 
almost  two  years.  Although  he  lives  In  a 
wheelchair,  he  Is  able  to  enjoy  every  minute 
of  every  day,  and  I  cannot  tell  in  words  how 
grateful  we  both  are  for  the  help  we  have 
had.  Nor  can  a  punch  card  tell  the  story. 

We  need  our  VA  Hospitals.  In  cases  like 
ours,  such  care  as  my  husband  has  had  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question  had  we  been 
forced  to  rely  on  civUlan  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors. We  could  not  have  afforded  It,  and  these 
later  years  that  we  now  enjoy  would  have 
been  poor  Indeed.  We  are  not  ashamed  to 
sign  our  names  to  our  endorsement  of  all 
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the  VA  Hospitals  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration as  a  whole. 
Sincerely. 

MONTAGTTX  and  DOUS  L.  TICXHTTXST. 
JXTNE    18,    1971. 

Re  Smith,  Jessie  Lee. 

Mr.  Jack  D.  Powhx. 

Director,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 

Big  Spring,  Tex. 

DxAa  Mx.  Powxix:  As  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  above  named  veteran,  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
medical  care  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Big 
Spring  VA  Hospital.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Smith 
died  on  June  4.  1971,  In  no  way  changes  our 
opinion  of  the  entire  hospital  and  staff,  for 
we  know  that  he  was  provided  with  the  very 
best  medical  care  available.  There  is  no  hos- 
pital In  the  world  where  better  care  coiild 
have  been  obtained,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  veterans  of  our  country  have 
available  this  type  of  medical  care  when  they 
need  It. 

It  was  known  for  some  time  that  this  was  a 
terminal  case,  yet  for  more  than  two  months 
the  entire  hospital  staff  continued  to  provide 
every  possible  treatment,  as  well  as  so  very 
many  large  and  small  courtesies.  We  would 
especially  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Dr.  R.  A.  Edwards  and  the  entire  staff  of  Ward 
3-WeaC.  The  doctors,  nurses,  and  nursing  as- 
sistants were  so  kind  and  courteous  to  the 
patient  and  to  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  good  husband  and  a  good  ' 
father,  and  we  loved  him  very  much.  His 
death  was  a  deep  personal  loss  to  each  of  us. 
He  had  been  a  patient  In  the  Big  Spring  VA 
Hospital  on  several  occasions  during  the  past 
ten  years  or  so,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  In- 
form people  of  the  outstanding  care  he  re- 
ceived on  each  admission.  He  was  a  simple 
man  who  expressed  his  views  In  simple,  easy- 
to-understand  language.  Up  until  the  final 
two  days  of  his  life,  he  continued  to  tell  us 
how  he  liked  and  admired  the  staff  members 
of  Ward  3-West.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
people  on  3-Wes«  certainly  have  a  "feeling" 
for  their  work — they  "care"  for  their  patients. 
No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  to  them. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  many  kind 
courtesies  shown  the  patient  and  the  family. 
We  hope  that  this  letter.  In  some  small  meas- 
ure, will  let  everyone  concerned  know  that  we 
are  proud  of  the  Big  Spring  VA  Hospital,  and 
we  know  that  as  long  as  the  hospital  remains 
in  operation,  every  veteran  who  Is  admitted 
will  receive  the  same  outstanding  care  and 
treatment  as  our  husband  and  father  re- 
ceived. 

I  am  signing  this  letter  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  immediate 
family  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  each  of  us  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  kindness 
shown  during  this  particularly  difficult  time 
in  our  lives. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jamxs  L.  Smtth. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  ts  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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WHY     INVITE     ONLY     ONE     BLACK 
GOLFER? 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  append 
below  an  article  entitled  "Why  Invite 
Only  One  Black  Golfer?  "  by  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Jordan,  who  writes  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  The  article  appeared  in  the  July 
4  edition  of  that  paper. 

Mr.  Jordan  harshly,  and  rightly,  con- 
demns Golfer  Gary  Player  for  his  in- 
vitation to  Lee  Elder  to  play  in  a  South 
African  golf  tournament.  As  Mr.  Jor- 
dan says,  only  Mr.  Player  can  benefit 
from  proffering  such  an  invitation.  It 
was  a  brilliant  move  by  his  publicity 
agent  because,  even  if  the  South  Afri- 
can sports  minister  refuses  Elder  a  visa, 
Gary  Player  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
lose.  He  can  feign  a  miffed  attitude  to- 
word  his  government  and  sportscasters 
will  continue  to  refer  to  him  as  the 
"good"  South  African.  Meanwhile,  Lee 
Elder  will  have  had  his  hand  slapped  for 
having  accepted  the  invitation  and  South 
Africa  will  remain  as  impermeable  as 
ever. 

If  Gary  Player  were  really  the  "good" 
South  African  that  liberals  choose  to 
believe  he  is,  he  would  wholeheartedly 
condemn  his  country's  policies  and  re- 
fuse to  play  his  sport  there,  except  in  a 
fully  integrated  situation.  He  would,  as 
Mr.  Jordan  suggests,  invite  all  black 
golfers  to  practice  their  sport  in  his 
country,  and  then  sit  back  and  wait  for 
his  government's  pronouncements.  By 
doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  prove 
something  to  us.  He  would  show  us  that 
apartheid  is  not  the  monolithic,  doc- 
trinaire, totalitarian  system  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  He  would  offer  to  us  the 
hope  that  internal  dissension  might  just 
bring  down  the  whole  house  of  cards.  But 
he  has  not  and  will  not  offer  that  hope 
to  us,  because  he  knows  its  deception. 

I  offer  to  you  Mr.  Robert  Jordan's 
words: 

Wht  iNvrrx  Only  One  Black  Goues? 
(By  Robert  A.  Jordan) 
Nobody,  not  even  South  African  golfer 
Gary  Player,  can  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
his  highly-publicized  token  gesture  to  a 
black  golfer  two  weeks  ago  would  clear  up 
what  he  considers  a  "general  mlslmpresslon" 
about  his  country. 

Player  Invited  Lee  Elder,  leading  money 
winner  among  black  golfers  this  year,  to 
participate  In  the  South  African  PGA 
championship  in  Johannesburg  this  Novem- 
ber because,  as  he  put  it: 

"A  lot  of  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  black  man  can  not  play  In  South 
Africa,  and  that  is  not  true.  One  of  the  things 
this  invitation  can  do  Is  clear  up  that  mis- 
impression." 

To  those  who  know  better.  Player's  in- 
vitation to  Elder  can  do  nothing  to  alter 
the  only  valid  impression  of  South  Africa — 
that  It  Is  a  country  which  degrades,  de- 
humanizes and  destroys  the  lives  of  more 
than  13  million  black  people  through  the 
ofRclal  blatant  racist  government  policy 
known  as  apartheid. 

Of  course,  Elder  may  be  regarded  by  many 
blacks  as  an  Uncle  Tom  for  having  Immedi- 
ately accepted  Flayer's  invitation.  However, 
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that  Is  not  the  issue.  The  fact  is.  Elder  is 
a  good  goLfer.  but  when  it  comes  to  some  US 
tournaments,  Including  the  Masters,  his 
color  does  not  make  him  quite  good  enough. 
So  it  Is  his  personal  choice  to  play  wherever 
he  can. 

Realizing  the  prejudice  against  Elder  in  the 
US,  Player  might  have  much  to  gain  by 
bringing  him  to  a  South  African  tourna- 
ment. First,  many  people  would  then  regard 
him  as  the  welcome  exception  to  South 
Africa's  real  policy.  Moreover,  it  might 
weaken  the  reaeons  that  black  groups 
demonstrate  at  nearly  every  US  tournament 
Player  participates  In. 

"Thus  Player,  not  Elder,  would  be  the  real 
beneficiary  if  either  of  the  above  mentioned 
were  accomplished.  But  as  long  as  people 
are  aware  of  the  reality  of  US  racism  and 
South  African  apartheid,  and  Player's  role  in 
both  countries.  It  can  never  happen.  Partic- 
ularly when  Player  himself  has  publicly  de- 
fended his  government.  And  if  he  had  felt 
otherwise  about  his  country,  he  would  not 
argue  that  South  Africa  Is  misunderstood. 
Only  a  supporter  of  apartheid  would  feel  that 
way. 

If  Player  was  truly  sincere  In  his  effort  to 
prove  that  a  black  man  can  play  In  South 
Africa,  then  he  would  extend  an  open  Invi- 
tation to  all  black  golfers  to  play  In  South 
Africa,  whether  In  a  tournament  or  simply 
on  a  golf  course.  This  would,  of  course,  be  too 
much  for  both  Player  and  the  South  African 
government. 

The  South  African  sports  minister,  who 
has  the  final  word  in  such  matters,  has  not 
yet  decreed  that  Elder  ctm  play  in  the  Jo- 
hannesburg tournament.  It  was  not  that  long 
ago  when  Arthur  Ashe,  among  the  world's 
greatest  tennis  players,  was  not  allowed  a 
visa  to  play  there. 

But  It  is  obvious  South  Africa  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  having  Elder  In  its  tournament, 
since  It  would  take  more  than  his  golf  club 
to  make  a  crack  In  that  thick  racist  struc- 
ture. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  news  media,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  cast  Player  in  the  role  of 
a  "good"  white  South  African,  blacks  and 
progressive  whites  should  not  be  taken  in  by 
this  political  move  that  would  only  help 
relieve  Player  of  his  guilt — and  South  Africa 
of  its  shame. 


NATION'S  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OP   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  carried  the  last  of  three 
articles  on  the  national  energy  crisis.  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  : 
Nation's     Enxrot     Crisis:      Is     Unbxisled 

Growth  Indispensable  to  the  Good  Lite? 
(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

In  searching  for  ways  to  meet  the  nation's 
soaring  energy  needs  without  damiaging  the 
environment,  some  American  experts  are  be- 
ginning to  question  one  of  this  country's 
most  cherished  belieTs:  the  idea  that  bound- 
less economic  growth  is  lndlspensa<ble  to  the 
good  life. 

If  the  environment  Is  finite,  according  to 
these  social  scientists,  engineers,  economists 
and  environmentalists,  then  perhaps  eco- 
nomic growth  has  Its  limits  too,  particularly 
the  unbridled  growth  that  has  characterized 
the  United  States  almost  from  the  start. 

VIThat  those  limits  are.  or  more  specifically 
how  a  slow-growth  economy  would  be  man- 
aged and  what  the  social  and  pcdltlcal  Impll- 
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cations  of  such  a  poUcy  of  national  planning 
might  be,  are  questions  that  the  critics  of 
growth  have  given  little  detaUed  thought  to. 
But  they  agree  that  the  changes  needed  to 
contain  the  energy  crisis  may  well  prove  to 
be  radical  since.  If  the  logic  of  the  situation 
Is  carried  to  Its  end.  whoever  sets  priorities 
for  energy  consumption  wields  enormous 
power  over  the  economy  and  over  the  entire 
national  ll?e  style. 

They  are  convinced,  in  any  case,  that 
change  of  some  sort  will  be  essential.  As  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  an  outspoken  Washington 
University  biologist,  asserts: 

A  HOST  or  problems 
"The  environment  got  there  first,  and  it's 
up  to  the  economic  system  to  adjust  to  the 
environment.  Any  economic  system  must  be 
compatible  with  the  environment,  or  it  wlU 
not  survive." 

Controlling  growth,  economists  say,  would 
confront  the  nation  with  a  host  of  difficult 
problems.  Unemployment  could  rise.  The  poor 
could  be  locked  In  their  poverty.  Education, 
research  and  cultural  pursuits  might  suffer. 
The  nation  could  lose  economic  and  political 
stature. 

Millions  ol  indlvlduai  decisions  tradition- 
ally made  through  the  random  choices  of 
consumers  and  the  supply-and-demand 
forces  of  a  relatively  uncontrolled  economy 
would  have  to  be  passed  upward  to  the  na- 
tional level  and  made  through  some  form  of 
comprehensive   national   planning. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  such  far- 
reaching  Government  jwwer  would  run 
against  the  American  grain  and  that  the 
American  people  would  not  easUy  accept  more 
controls  unless  the  energy  crisis  got  much 
worse.  What  the  critics  of  growth  are  saying, 
in  a  word,  is  that  the  crisis  is  getting  worse, 
and  rapidly. 

Consumption  of  all  energy  sources  is  rising 
between  3  and  4  per  cent  a  year,  which  Is 
faster  than  population  Increases  and  basic 
economic  growth.  By  the  year  2000,  accord- 
ing to  some  projections,  there  will  be  330 
million  Americans  (compared  to  203  million 
now) ,  and  they  may  be  using  three  or  four 
times  the  current  energy  output.  Hardly  a 
shore  or  river  bank  would  be  without  a  power 
plant  every  few  miles. 

reexamination  sugcestxd 
"We're  not  pessimists  or  doom-mongers. 
We  just  see  technological  reasons  to  do  some 
new  social  thinking,"  says  Dr.  John  List,  as- 
sistant professor  of  engineering  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology's  new  Envir- 
onmental Quality  Laboratory. 

"We've  got  about  20  years  In  which  to  re- 
organize." Dr.  List  continues.  "Population 
growth  hardly  comes  into  It  at  aU.  It's 
growth  In  per  capita  consumption.  It's  Just 
plain  affluence.  The  only  way  out  of  it  that 
we  can  see  is  to  curb  the  energy  consumption 
per  person.  Not  exactly  a  no-growth  situa- 
tion, but  slow  it  down  from  this  9  per  cent 
I  growth  rate)    madness." 

A  recent  energy  report  by  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  stated: 

"It  may  well  be  timely  to  re-examine  all  of 
the  basic  factors  that  shape  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  energy  growth  In  the  light  of 
our  resource  base  and  the  impact  of  growth 
on  the  environment." 

Even  Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company,  concedes: 

"The  answer  to  all  of  these  environmental 
and  resource  problems  is  that  we  simply  use 
less  goods  and  services.  In  other  words,  that 
we  get  off  this  growth  kick  our  economy  has 
been  on  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country." 

When  slow-growth  or  no-growth  ideas  are 
raised,  businessmen,  economists  and  engi- 
neers usually  react  with  variations  of  the 
time-honored  principle  that  growth  Is  prog- 
ress and  progress  is  good.  They  stand  firm 
on  the  premise  reflected  by  John  L.  O'Sul- 
Uvan.    the    American    editor    credited    with 
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ootnlng  the  ezp«nalonlst  ezpreaslon  "manl- 
feat  destiny."  Said  Mr.  O'SuUlvan  In  1846: 
"Tbe  only  healthy  state  of  a  nation  la  per- 
petual growth." 

BASIC    law     OP     BI08PHXXX 

But  a  crisis.  If  not  com;detely  catastrophic, 
can  change  thinking  patterns  and  give  im- 
petus to  Bodal  Inrentlon,  as  the  •conomlc 
crisis  of  the  Depression  yean  did  In  this 
country.  To  ecologlats,  such  radical  thinking 
is  once  again  a  necessity. 

One  of  tbe  baalc  laws  of  tbe  biosphere  U 
that  energy,  when  expended,  ends  up  as 
heat — the  warmth  of  a  store  or  light  bulb, 
the  blast  of  an  industrial  furnace,  the  heat 
of  an  auto  engine  and  the  heat  emitted  by 
power  plant  stacks  and  oodlng  waters. 

In  power  plants.  conTentlonal  or  nuclear, 
only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  tbe  fuel's  heat  is 
converted  to  electricity,  and  engineers  doubt 
there  can  be  any  significant  improvements 
in  efficiency  for  at  least  two  or  three  decades. 
Consequently,  some  60  per  cent  of  tbe  heat 
is  released  In  a  concentrated  doee  at  tbe 
power  plant  site  and  the  other  40  per  cent 
over  the  points  of  use.  primarily  tbe  urban 


At  some  point,  scientists  caution,  the 
cumulative  effects  of  power  generation  could 
alter  global  climate. 

CUTBACX    Wni.    NOT    BS    SJlST 

Blowing  down  the  rate  of  Increase  In  en- 
ergy consximptlon  will  not  be  easy.  It  would 
not  help  much  to  abolish  many  of  those 
gadgets  of  affluence,  such  as  the  electric 
toothbrush  or  electric  carving  knife.  Each 
usee  less  than  8  kilowatt  houn  a  year. 

Tbe  big  residential  consumers  are  refriger- 
ators, electric  alr-condltloners,  freezers — all 
considered  necessities  by  the  "haves"  and 
desired  objects  by  the  "have-nots."  New 
Yorkers,  for  example,  may  not  want  Con 
Edison  to  sp<^  the  Hudson  Valley  any  more 
with  power  plants — but  they  keep  buying 
more  air -conditioners. 

And  residential  consumption  is  slightly 
lees  than  a  third  of  the  total.  According  to 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute.  41  per  cent  of 
electricity  Is  consimied  by  mdustry,  33  per 
cent  residential,  33  per  cent  commercial 
(stores,  shopping  centers,  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  etc.)  and  4  per  cent  others  (street 
lights,  subways,  etc.) . 

How  to  slow  down  growth — through  re- 
strictions on  energy  consumption  or  reduc- 
tions In  economic  development  in  order  to 
curb  energy  demand — Is  something  most 
economists  would  rather  not  contemplate. 
Adam  Smith,  m  "The  Wealth  of  Nations"  two 
centuries  ago,  stimmed  up  their  position ; 

"The  progressive  state  is  In  reality  the 
cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  the  society.  Tbe  stationary  state 
Is  dull:  the  declining,  melancholy." 

Some  economists,  like  Yale  University's 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Walllch.  dismiss  no-growth  Ideas 
as  "absolute  bunk." 

They  see  more  unemployment  as  the  most 
Immediate  and  deplorable  effect.  According 
to  a  "law"  worked  out  by  Dr.  Arthur  Okun. 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookmgs  Institution 
and  former  economics  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  the  nation's  basic  economy  must 
grow  at  a  rate  of  4  to  4''^  per  cent  aiuiually 
to  absorb  the  growing  labor  force  and  In- 
creases In  productivity  the  output  per  man- 
hour.  A  1  per  cent  drop  in  economic  growth 
would  thus  lead  to  a  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
rise  In  unemployment. 

"BEAtrrtrtJL  THotrcHrs?" 
Any  fundamental  curbing  of  energy  con- 
sumption, economists  say.  would  mean  sta- 
bilizing tbe  gross  national  product,  tbe  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  which  currently 
runs  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  more  than 
ll-trUUon. 

The  only  remotely  realistic  way  to  do  that, 
the  economists  add.  Ls  to  reduce  the  hours 
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people  work  each  week.  It  would  mean  asking 
people  to  trade  added  income  for  more  leisure, 
to  sacrifice  future  increases  in  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

"Wbat  are  tbey  going  to  occupy  their  time 
with?"  Dr.  WaUlch  asks.  "Religious  con- 
templation, art.  beautiful  thoughts?" 

The  effect  this  could  have  on  poor  people 
presents  a  serious  problem.  Methods  often 
suggested  for  reducing  energy  consump- 
tion, such  as  substantial  price  increases, 
would  hit  the  poor  hardest. 

Por  a  person  in  Harlem  or  Watts  it  could 
make  the  difference  in  having  air-condition- 
ing, or  even  a  fem.  More  important,  it  could 
cost  him  his  Job.  The  increases  could  also 
hurt  the  users  of  subways  and  other  electric 
mass-transit  operations,  but  not  the  people 
who  ride  to  work  in  automobiles,  which  are 
responsible  for  great  amounts  of  pollution. 

For  these  reasozis.  critics  often  call  slow- 
growth  ideas  an  "elitist"  attitude,  which  one 
Industry  executive  described  as  "Fve  got 
mine.  Jack,  let's  stop  here." 

Critics  of  the  critics,  however,  say  the  im- 
pact on  the  poor  could  be  ameliorated 
through  income  redistribution  and  other 
social  legislation.  Besides,  they  say  the  argu- 
ment Is  often  used  by  "people  who  never 
really  gave  a  second  thought  to  poor  people 
before." 

Another  argument  against  curbing  energy 
production  is  that  cleantag  up  the  environ- 
ment will  take  more,  not  less,  energy.  W. 
Donham  Crawford,  president  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  contends: 

"If  you  want  to  replace  the  Internal- 
combustion  engine  with  mass  transit  in  our 
polluted  cities,  if  you  want  to  recycle  alumi- 
num and  steel  cans  into  useful  products.  If 
you  are  going  to  try  to  clean  up  the  sewage 
and  rivers  and  lakes.  If  you're  going  to  clean 
the  air,  it  will  take  enormous  amounts  of 
electricity."" 

COWFUCT    OVKX    TIMING 

But  the  conflict  between  many  economists 
and  eoologlsts  may  be  over  matters  of  timing 
and  magnitude  rather  than  of  princlpTe. 

Dr.  Walter  W  Heller,  University  of  Minne- 
sota professor  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  says: 

"I  think  of  growth  as  a  source  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  also  as  a  solution.  We're  doing  a 
bad  enough  Job  in  tbe  face  of  growth.  An 
absence  of  growth  would  be  a  corrosive  factor 
in  solving  our  problems.  But  we  must,  in 
time,  redirect  the  proceeds  of  growth,  and 
the  first  claim  should  be  on  repairing  the 
ravages  of  growth." 

It  is  also  possible  that  growth  rates  will 
begin  to  taper  off  because  of  natural  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  forces. 

In  California,  as  In  many  fast-growing 
states,  there  Is  a  shift  in  construction  from 
single-family  homes  to  multiple  dwellings; 
an  apartment  uses  about  two-thirds  the 
electric  power  of  a  single-family  house. 
Lower  birth  rates  will  mean  a  decrease  in 
the  labor  force's  growth  20  years  from  now, 
and  there  Is  already  a  gradual  shift  in  the 
latx>r  force  from  manufacturing  to  less 
power-demanding  service  and  trade  occupa- 
tions. 

Even  without  additional  taxes  or  sur- 
charges to  support  research  and  to  discour- 
age overuse,  all  forecasters  predict  consid- 
erable higher  costs  of  energy,  perhaps  50  per- 
cent Increases  In  the  decade.  This  would  be  a 
result  of  resource  scarcities  and  the  costs  of 
antl -pollution  measures. 

And  It  Just  may  be  that  there  is  a  satura- 
tion point  for  human  energy  needs.  How 
many  more  cars  and  alr-condltloners  and 
appliances  can  the  American  middle  classes 
need  or  want?  Perhaps  the  consumers"  boom 
will  cool  off.  Perhaps  at  some  point  most 
growth  in  energy  demand  will  reflect  popu- 
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latlon  gains  and  tbe  acquisitions  of  poorer 
people. 

xND  TO  "xxpoNwrriAL  cvwns" 

This  could  bring  to  an  end  the  "exponen- 
tial growth  curves"  that  have  been  the  pat- 
tern all  this  century — that  Is,  the  doubling 
of  electricity  consumption  every  10  years.  It 
has  to  end  sometime,  through  some  natural 
or  wUled  deceleration,  because,  as  Dr.  Den- 
nis Oabor,  the  British  technologist,  says: 

"Exponential  curves  grow  to  Infinity  only 
in  mathematics.  In  tbe  physical  world,  they 
either  turn  round  and  saturate,  or  they  break 
down  catastrophlcally." 

In  random  but  liot  Insignificant  ways. 
Americans  are  showing  signs  of  turning  away 
from  reflex  Chamber-of-Commerce  booster- 
Ism  to  a  more  selective  approach  toward 
growth. 

Cancellation  of  the  supersonic  transport 
was  the  most  dramatic  expression  of  such  a 
question  attitude.  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth.  the  Harvard  University  economist, 
calls  the  SST  decision  "historic"  because 
"for  tbe  flrst  time  we  decided  the  advan- 
tages of  a  new  type  of  growth  were  out- 
weighed by  the  disadvantages."" 

Similar  public  protests  Ulled  proposals  for 
a  Jet  airport  In  the  Everglades  and  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

BASIC    social.   ISSTTXS 

But  to  embark  on  a  conscious  policy  of 
curbing  growth  raises  fundamental  social 
questions  that  go  much  deeper  than  the  eco- 
nomics of  llvlr^;.  They  strike  at  the  heart 
of  American  ethics  and  philosophy. 

"Up  till  very  recently,  man  has  Inhibited, 
peychologlcally.  a  virtually  unlimited  fiat 
earth."  says  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng.  a  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  economist,  explaining  the 
potential  Impact  of  the  finite-earth  concept 
on  man's  thinking.  "There  has  always  been 
somewhere  to  go  over  the  horlaon,  some 
boundary  to  the  known  world  beyond  which 
there  were  further  worlds  to  explore.  Now 
this  long  period  of  human  expansion  has  sud- 
denly come  to  an  end.  We  are  living  in  just 
so  big  a  bouse  and  there  are  only  so  many 
things  that  can  be  done  with  It.  Tbe  psy- 
chological impact  of  this  shift  has  barely 
begun  to  be  felt." 

Advocating  a  new  "ecologlc  ethic,"  Dr.  Oar- 
rett  Hardin,  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfomia  at  Santa  Barbara,  says : 

"The  ethical  system  under  which  we  it- 
erated in  the  past  was  possibly  adequate  for 
an  uncrowded  world.  But  it  Is  not  adequate 
for  a  world  that  is  already  critically  over- 
crowded, a  world  In  which  It  Is  Increasingly 
difficult  for  anyone  to  do  anything  at  all 
without  seriously  affecting  the  well-being  of 
countless  other  human  beings." 

No  crisis  so  complex  can  be  easily  solved, 
but  the  few  ideas  being  discussed  generally 
involve  the  types  of  social  Innovations  that 
may  be  necessary  to  match  the  nation's  tech- 
nological cap€U>illtle8.  The  Ideas  center  on 
some  kind  of  national  energy  policy  in  the 
broader  context  of  national  economic  and  en- 
vironmental planning.  As  a  beginning,  air 
suQd  water  and  other  environmental  stand- 
ards are  being  established  on  a  national  basis 
for  the  flrst  time. 

NTW   mSAS  DiaCtTSSKD 

Writing  In  the  summer  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  Dr.  Peter  L.  Marks,  professor 
of  biology  at  Cornell  University,  went  so  far  as 
to  advocate  abolishing  all  state,  county  and 
city  governments  and  replacing  them  "with 
regional  governments  based  on  ecological 
boundaries,"  such  as  a  water-shed. 

Since  he  Joined  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany last  year.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  former 
head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  has  Initiated  a  "strategic 
study"  of  the  nation's  energy  situation.  The 
study,  which  Is  not  yet  completed,  explores 
such  ideas  as  regional  land-use  and  water 
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planning,  a  national  energy  system  of  inter- 
connected transmission  lines  and  priorities 
for  resource  exploitation  and  technological 
development. 

These  represent  the  probing  flrst  steps  a£ 
the  nation  learns  to  make  the  transition  from 
what  Dr.  Bouldlng  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado calls  the  'cowboy  economics"  of  unfet- 
tered growth  to  the  planned,  orderly  growth 
of  "spaceship  economics,"  the  concept  of 
man's  dependence  on  a  finite,  enclosed  life- 
support  system  known  as  earth 

The  energy  crisis  reflects  the  dlfflciilty  of 
that  transition,  the  slow  weighing  of  the 
costs  of  radical  social  change  against  the 
costs  of  lettmg  things  go  unchanged.  The 
crisis  also  conflrms  the  agonizing  truth  of 
Buckmlnster  Puller's  words. 

"Now  there  is  one  outstandingly  Important 
fact  regarding  Spaceship  Earth,"  Mr.  Puller, 
the  inventor  says,  "and  that  Is  that  no  in- 
struction book  came  with  it." 


REVENUE  SHARING  WITH  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  BY  TAKING 
PROM  LOUISIANA  AND  OTHER  OIL 
PRODUCING  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  giv- 
ing lipservlce  to  returning  power  to  the 
people  at  the  local  level  and  allowing 
them  to  have  a  bigger  voice  in  de- 
ciding questions  that  aHect  their  lives, 
the  Nixon  {ulministration  supports  any 
plan  to  regionalize,  nationalize,  and 
internationalize. 

The  latest  move  to  internationalize  is 
an  administration  proposal  to  put  part 
of  the  Continental  Slope  under  United 
Nations  jurisdiction. 

Presently,  the  United  States  and  other 
coastal  nations  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  natural  resources  of  the  sub- 
merged continental  mass  seaward  to 
where  the  submerged  portion  of  that 
mass  meets  the  abyssmal  ocean  floor. 

For  some  time,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  opposed  the  States  receiving 
tideland  royalties  in  that  area  adjoining 
their  shores. 

Now  the  Nixon  administration  pro- 
poses to  turn  over  control  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  beyond  the  600-foot  isobath 
to  the  United  Nations,  with  proceeds  to 
go  to  the  "developing  nations." 

It  seems  ironical  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  a  public  debt  In 
excess  of  $200  billion,  which  has  ap- 
propriated $52  million  to  the  \JH.  for 
1972,  and  which  anticipates  a  deficit  in 
this  year's  budget  of  about  $23  billion, 
wants  to  share  revenue  which  it  does  not 
have — not  only  with  the  States,  but  also 
with  the  United  Nations,  supposedly  for 
something  called  emerging  nations. 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Time  Picayune, 
July  4,   1971) 

U.N.  Rule  or  Continental  Slope  Facing 
OPPOsmoN — Submebged  Lands  Would  be 
International 

(By  W.Jeff  Davis) 
Now  that  Louisiana's  offshore  territory  is 
likely  to  have  no  more  oil  or  gas  lease  agree- 
ments after   next   May.   the   Administration 
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proposal  to  put  the  continental  slope  under 
United  Nations  Jurisdiction  is  finding  strong 
opposition. 

Under  this  agreement  submerged  lands 
less  than  20  miles  south  of  Southwest  Pass 
m  lower  Plaquemines  Parish  will  be  inter- 
national waters,  and  oil  and  gas  development 
will  have  to  be  negotiated  through  that 
multi-nationed  organization. 

At  the  April  2  meeting  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institutes  board  of  directors,  a 
resolution  gave  full  endorsement  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Petroleum 
Councils  study,  whicli  vigorously  opposes 
tlie  proposal. 

Under  the  recommendations  lands  from 
the  shoreline  out  to  the  continental  shelf  s 
edge,  where  the  water  is  600  feet  in  depth, 
will  stay  in  the  possession  of  the  adjacent 
country. 

Offshore  from  Louisiana  this  distance 
varies  from  about  18  miles  distsuice  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  about  130 
miles   seaward   from    Cameron    Parish. 

Then  there  is  an  abrupt  drop  to  2.000  foot 
water  depths,  in  the  next  10  to  15  miles 
distance  seaward. 

This  is  called  the  Continental  Slope  or 
Continental  Margin. 

Tenneco  Oil  Company  has  production  on 
the  edge  of  the  Continental  SheU  in  the 
West  Cameron  area  and  Shell  Oil  Company 
has  production  on  the  edge  in  the  Main  Pass 
area,  offshore  from  Plaquemines  Parish. 

Tecluilques  have  been  develo{>ed  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  past  decade  that  drilling 
in  water  depths  of  2,000  feet,  and  even  more, 
is  a  practical  matter.  Underwater  produc- 
tion controls,  resting  on  the  ocean  floor,  is 
also  an  established  practice. 

Since  less  than  4.000.000  of  the  14,000,000 
acres  offshore  from  Louisiana  remain  un- 
leashed, and  these  are  to  go  on  the  auction 
block  next  May.  the  state  is  expected  to  Join 
the  API  in  protesting  the  prc^xieal  to  put  the 
slope  or  margin  into  Umted  Nations  hands, 
with  proceeds  to  go  to  the  "developing  na- 
tions" which  are  increasing  almost  with  each 
edition  of  the  daily  papers. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  is  an  in- 
dustry advisory  body  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  study  states  "The  Umted  States  and 
other  coastal  states  should  not  renounce  but 
rather  retain  Jurisdiction  over  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  mineral  resources  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  submerged  continent  or  Island." 

NEED    KECOCNIZXI) 

NPC  further  urged  that  "leases  Issued  on 
the  Continental  Margin  during  the  negotia- 
tions not  be  made  subject  to  the  as-yet-un- 
known terms  of  a  future  treaty."  At  the  same 
time  the  Council  recognizes  the  need  for 
agreed  international  arrangements  for  the 
area  beyond  the  Continental  Margin  and  sup- 
ports a  treaty  to  that  end." 

Although  Louisiana's  offshore  territory  Is 
the  one  which  will  be  flrst  affected,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  estimated  tbe 
U.S.  has  1.332.000  square  miles  of  Continental 
Margin  out  to  the  depth  of  2,500  meters, 
much  more  than  most  countries,  with  vast 
mineral  resources. 

Interior  statistics  are  that  between  the  300 
meter  Isobath  and  the  seaward  edge  of  the 
U.S.  Continental  Rise  alone,  there  are  867 
billion  barrels  of  oil,  68  bUlion  barrels  of 
natural  gas  liquids  and  2.045  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas. 

Included  in  this  estimate  will  be  the  off- 
shore areas  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In 
the  latter  state  the  Oil  and  Oas  Board  has  al- 
ready checkerboarded  the  area  offshore  from 
Mobile  Bay  to  include  the  outer  limits  of  the 
Continental  Island,  almost  to  the  2,000  foot 
water  depth  contour  or  Isobath  as  it  is  called 
by  marine  surveyors. 

JURISOICnON   IN    i»«s 

The  United  States  government  flrst  asserted 
its  seabed  resources  in  a  1945  proclamation 
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issued  by  President  Truman.  The  proclama- 
tion stated  that  the  natural  resurces  of  "the 
subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf 
beneath  the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States"  belonged  to  the 
U.S.  An  accompanying  White  House  press  re- 
lease Indicated  that  the  Continental  Shelf  is 
generally  regarded  as  extending  to  a  depth  of 
100  fathoms  (600  feeti.  However,  the  Tru- 
man proclamation  itself  did  not  delineate  the 
boundaries  of  jurisdiction  by  defining  a  sea- 
ward limit  for  the  Continental  Shelf. 

Nor  were  clear  limits  defined  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1953.  the 
first  and  only  U.S.  legislative  declaration  to 
date  in  this  area.  Instead,  this  Act  was  so 
worded  as  to  apply  to  the  full  limit  of  US 
jurisdiction,  leaving  that  limit  to  t>e  deter- 
mined by  applicable  provisions  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  United  States  adheres  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,  having  become  a  party 
to  that  Treaty.  The  1958  Geneva  Convention 
states  (in  Article  2)  that  every  coastal  nation 
exercises  over  its  Continental  Shelf  sovereign 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it  and 
exploiting  its  natural  resources.  These  rights 
(under  Article  1)  embrace  "the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
the  coast  but  outside  the  area  of  the  territo- 
rial sea,  to  a  depth  of  200  metres  or,  beyond 
that  limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  super- 
jacent waters  admit  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  said  areas."' 
broad  interprxtation 

In  practice,  this  language  has  been  given 
a  broad  interpretation  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, but  In  recent  years  differences  have 
developed  within  the  Administration.  These 
differences  focus  on  whether  the  U.S.  should 
continue  to  stand  on  a  broad  definition  or 
favor  a  narrow  redeflnltlon  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

On  May  23,  1970,  President  Nixon  sought 
to  resolve  these  differences  by  issuing  a  State- 
ment on  U.S.  Oceans  Policy.  The  Statement 
proposed  that  all  nations  Join  in  an  interna- 
tional treaty  under  which  they  would  "re- 
nounce all  national  claims  over  the  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  l>eyond  the  point 
where  the  high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200 
meters." 

On  August  3,  1970.  a  U.S.  Draft  Convention 
was  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  Seabed 
Committee  In  Geneva.  If  adopted,  the  Con- 
vention would,  to  the  extent  of  any  incon- 
sistencies, supersede  the  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention, at  least  as  regards  parties  to  tbe  new 
treaty.  The  Draft  (In  working  paper  form) 
failed  to  accomplish  the  President's  an- 
nounced objectives  In  some  Important  re- 
spects and  went  far  beyond  them  in  others. 

NPC  conclusion  mtd  rxcomkkndations 

The  principal  thrust  of  what  the  API  has 
endorsed  Is  contained  in  the  NPC  Supple- 
mental Report.  These  are: 

A.  "The  August  3  Draft  falls  to  interest 
either  coastal  states  or  the  larger  interna- 
tional community  In  three  fundamental 
respects: 

"1.  It  would  unnecessarily  compel  coastal 
states  to  yield  their  existing  rights  to  tbe 
seabed  resources  of  the  submerged  continent 
seaward  of  the  200-meter  isobath,  for  which 
they  would  receive  in  return  the  treaty  the 
uncertain  and  ill-deflned  status  of  "trustee" 
of  those  resources; 

"2.  It  calls  for  an  interim  or  transitory  ar- 
rangement lacking  in  necessary  assurances 
to  the  potential  investor  of  the  Integrity  of 
his  investment  made  during  the  perl(Xl  of 
negotiation  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty; 

"3.  It  would  impose  operating  conditions 
and  financial  terms  applicable  to  licenses 
which  would  deter  rather  than  encoursige  the 
search  for  and  development  of  seabed  petro- 
leum resources  in  both  the  area  of  the  outer 
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oontlnentAl  margin  and  tb«  deep-ocean  area 
beyond. 

B.  "The  NPC  adheres  to  and  reasserts  the 
conclusion  reached  in  its  I9e9  Report  .  . 
that 

"The  United  States,  In  common  with  other 
coastal  nations,  now  has  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  natural  resources  of  the  sub- 
merged continental  mass  seaward  to  where 
the  submerged  portion  of  that  mass  meets 
the  abyssal  ocean  floor  and  that  It  should 
declare  Its  rights  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  this  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers  and 
delegates  who  composed  the  1958  Oeneva 
Convention.  We  are  convinced  that  this  In- 
terpretation is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  oU  and  gas  Industries.' 

•However,  the  NPC,  while  opposed  to  the 
renunciation  by  the  U.S.  of  its  rights  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  seabed  of  the  sub- 
merged continent  beyond  the  300-meter  iso- 
bath does  endorse  the  following  five  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  the  President's  State- 
ment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Presi- 
dent's five  points)  : 

" ".  .  .  (1)  The  collection  of  substantial 
mineral  royalties  to  be  used  for  International 
community  purposes,  particularly  economic 
assistance  to  developing  countries  .  .  .  (and 
the  establishment  of)  general  rules,  (3)  to 
prevent  unreasonable  interference  with  other 
usee  of  the  ocean,  (3)  to  protect  the  ocean 
from  pollution,  (4)  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
the  investment  necessary  for  such  exploita- 
tion, and  (5)  to  provide  for  peaceful  and 
compulsory  settlement  of  disputes.'  " 

C.  These  "principles  and  objectives  can  be 
secured  without  endangering  our  Nation's 
continuing  control  and  development  of  the 
vital  and  necessary  oil  and  gas  resources  of 
its  off-shore  continental  margin." 


DR.  VIROINTU8  D.  MATTIA- 
HUMANTTARIAN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NKW    JTRSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
with  many  the  tragic  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Virginias  D.  Mattia.  He  has 
been  taken  from  this  world  while  in  the 
prime  of  life,  youthful  In  his  ideals  and 
strong  in  his  actions.  He  was  a  dynamic, 
vital  human  being  who  accomplished 
great  things  on  an  international  scale 
and  somehow  always  managed  to  make 
them  look  easy,  although  they  never 
were. 

A  totally  dedicated  man,  he  was  de- 
termined to  find  new  ways  to  relieve 
suffering  and  lengthen  life.  A  humani- 
tarian, he  strived  to  ease  the  suffering  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
among  all  men. 

As  a  private  citizen  and  as  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Hoff- 
man-La Roche,  Inc.,  Dr.  Mattia  never 
ceased  to  work  toward  the  achievement 
of  these  towering  goals,  and  his  successes 
are  a  monument  to  his  talent  and  tenac- 
ity. He  is  a  man  who  long  will  be 
remembered  for  the  love,  ccmfldence,  and 
respect  which  he  inspired  in  others,  and 
his  Integrity,  compassion,  and  ability 
will  be  missed  by  all  who  came  In  con- 
tact with  him.  I  extend  my  sincere  sym- 
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pethy  to  his  friends  and  loved  ones.  May 
God  comfort  them  in  their  sorrow. 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  July  5, 
1971.  by  the  executive  committee  of 
Hoffman-La  Roche,  an  editorial,  and  an 
article  published  in  the  Star-Ledger, 
which  perfectly  express  the  magnitude 
of  Dr.  Mattla's  corporate  leadership  and 
personal  dedication : 

EzxcuTTvx  CoMMrrm  Statkmxnt 

To  All  Members  of  the  Roche  Pamlly: 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  inform  you  that  Dr. 
V.  D.  Mattia,  our  President  and  Chief  Execu- 
tive Offlcer,  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  Sun- 
day, July  4.  As  we  mourn  his  loss  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  out  to  his  widow,  his  four 
chUdren,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  whose 
grief  all  of  us  share. 

Dr.  Mattia  leaves  behind  a  memorable  rec- 
ord of  inspiring  le<idership  and  forward- 
looking  management  marked  by  pioneering 
contributloos  to  the  growth  and  success  of 
our  company.  In  leading  Roche  to  new 
heights  of  achievement,  his  primary  concern 
was  always  for  the  men  and  women  in  our 
company  whose  well-being  and  whose  future 
were  foremost  in  his  thoughts. 

Prom  the  very  inception  of  his  career  as  a 
praotlcing  physician,  throughout  his  entire 
period  of  leadership  of  our  company,  he  con- 
sistently advanced  the  cause  of  medicine  and 
patient  oare,  and  he  was  a  driving  force  be- 
hind the  development  of  new  and  better 
weapons  in  the  fight  against  disease  and  pain. 

He  set  all  of  us  a  shining  example  of  abid- 
ing dedication  to  human  values,  exemplified 
by  his  far-ranging  efforts  to  help  others.  His 
selfless  endeavors  In  many  fields  of  civic  ac- 
tivity and  his  profound  devotion  to  tbe  high- 
est standards  of  responsibility  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  associated  with  him. 

In  keeping  with  Dr.  Mattla's  personal 
wishes,  tkis  family  has  requested  that  no 
flowers  be  sent:  Instead,  his  friends  may  wish 
to  make  a  contribution  in  his  menK>ry  to  the 
Essex  County  Heart  Association. 

A    HUMANTTAalAN 

Dr.  Virglnlus  D.  Mattia  was  in  the  front 
ranks  of  an  emerging  species  in  the  American 
corporate  sector — an  executive  with  a  pro- 
found sense  of  social  oommitment.  It  was  an 
awareness  that  was  deeply  inbisd,  a  domi- 
nant belief  that  characterized  his  adult  life. 

As  president  and  operating  head  of  one  of 
the  world's  largest  pharmaceutical  nnn- 
panles — Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc. — Dr.  Mattia 
directed  a  major  expansion  program  fOr  the 
firm.  One  phase  of  the  project  included  the 
Roche  Institute  of  Molecular  Biology,  an 
integral  component  of  the  huge  research 
complex  at  Roche  Park  in  Nutley. 

But  Barney,  as  he  was  known  to  friends 
and  associates,  viewed  his  corporate  accom- 
plishment in  humanitarian  terms,  using  it 
as  an  influential  instrument  in  social  oauaes. 

It  was  a  sense  of  Involvement  that  was 
expressed  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  volun- 
tary service  to  the  community  but  in  concrete 
terms,  such  as  the  establishment  at  Roche  of 
the  Medicare  reimbursement  program  for  in- 
digent patients,  which  received  national 
recognition. 

A  soft-spoken  man  devoid  of  pretensions. 
Dr.  Mattia  was  the  recipient  of  an  award  in 
1969  from  B'nai  B'rlth.  an  honor  that 
exemplified  an  endeavor  that  he  had  held  In 
high  and  long  regard.  The  International 
Humanitarian  Award  cited  him  Por  "service 
to  humanity  .  .  .  leadership  in  causes  which 
promote  brotherhood,  advance  scientific 
achievement  and  nurture  educational  and 
cultural  well-being  of  youth." 

In  capsulated  form,  these  words  are  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  Mattia,  whoee  passing  leaves  a 
gaping  void  in  the  community. 
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(By  John  Soloway) 

Orievous  as  is  its  loss,  the  business  com- 
munity— in  New  Jersey  and  at-large — suffers 
not  alone  ttom  the  untimely  death  of  Vir- 
glnlus Dante  Mattia.  Many  more  are  poorer 
by  his  premature  passing. 

As  chief  executive  of  one  of  the  nation's 
major  business  enterprises,  "Barney"  Mattia 
occupied  a  position  of  prominence  and  in- 
ternational Influence  in  the  ethical 
pharmaceutical  field. 

But  Dr.  Mattia  was  much  more  than  a 
visionary,  dedicated  medical  man  and  in- 
dustrial leader:  more  than  an  inspirational, 
extremely  able  corporate  administrator:  more 
than  a  disciple  truly  devoted  to  research 
aimed  at  extending  the  life  span,  improving 
the  health,  and  adding  to  the  productive 
years  of  his  fellow  man. 

Plrst,  and  foremoert.  Barney  Mattia  was  a 
humanitarian,  and  he  long  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  human  being  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  term. 

The  worldwide  B'nal  B'rlth  Organization, 
itself  a  formidable  force  in  the  Interest  of 
humanity,  bestowed  upon  him  this  signal 
recognition  some  years  ago,  and  subsequent- 
ly numerous  others  had  sought — In  proposed 
similar  fashion— to  focus  public  attention  on 
bis  words  and  deeds,  his  dedication  to  the 
causes  of  tbe  oppressed  and  the  poor  and 
the  sick. 

As  graciously  as  be  could,  he  decUned  such 
proffered  encomia  with  an  apologetic  ex- 
planation that  was  simple  and  sincere  and 
in  keeping  with  a  modesty  that  was  truly  a 
trademark. 

"Just  because  I  am  privileged,  by  position 
or  circumstance,  to  be  enabled  to  do  my  bit," 
he  recently  told  me,  "ought  not  to  caU  for 
testimonials." 

And,  as  if  he  had  a  premonition  of  bis  own 
abbreviated  lifetime — and  the  remaining 
days  arbould  be  put  to  greater  purpose— he 
had  added  with  a  heavy  sigh:  "There  Is  so 
much  more  that  needs  to  be  done." 

Long  before  it  became  fashionable  tat 
corporate  chieftains  to  be  concerned  about 
and  committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indigent, 
the  under-privileged  and  tbe  ill,  Barney 
Mattia  preached — and  practiced — a  philoso- 
phy now  forged  as  a  principle  of  enlightened 
management. 

"How  successful  a  company  is,"  he  had 
said  to  me  In  an  interview  more  than  a  dec- 
ade ago,  "cannot  be  measured  by  the  results 
of  the  corporate  balance  sheet." 

He  was  then  36,  newly  named  as  general 
manager  of  the  ethical  ji^armaceutlcal  di- 
vision of  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  He  had  gone 
through  two  wars  and  he  was  yet  to  endure 
an  excruciating  corona  y  a  year  before  he  was 
to  become  the  youngest  chief  executive  of 
one  of  the  major  drug  manufacturing  and 
research  entltes  In  the  world.   . 

But  even  at  that  early  age,  he  had  set  his 
sights,  had  forged  his  resolve.  He  envisioned  a 
new  longevity  for  man.  a  better  health,  a 
greater  usefulness.  "A  life  span  of  100  years." 
Mr.  Mattia  had  predicted  then,  "should  be  a 
quite  common  thing  if  we  can  make  certain 
basic  discoveries  .  .  .  Moreover,  they'll  be 
health-filled,  productive  years  for  most  peo- 
ple," be  had  prophesied. 

Thus,  when  be  became  president  in  1966. 
he  set  about  almost  at  once  to  establish  the 
Institute  of  Molecular  Biology  at  Nutley.  the 
world's  first  privately-funded  study  of  life's 
processes,  a  multi-million  dollar  facility  the 
quest  at  which  and  tbe  work  of  its  200  emi- 
nent scientists,  must  go  on  as  a  memorial  to 
the  purpose  of  Virglnlus  Danie  Mattia. 

The  purpose  of  Barney  Mattia  had  been 
evidenced  even  earlier  when  as  executive 
vice  president,  he  staunchly  stood  up  be- 
fore Important  stockholders  and  directors  of 
the  enterprise  on  two  memorable  occasions. 
In  both,  the  Issue  was  profitability. 
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Ooe  had  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
the  company's  program  to  aid  the  indigent 
ill.  a  costly  proposal.  Under  it,  any  doctor  can 
prescribe  without  charge  to  the  patient  any 
Roche  product  for  as  long  as  the  need  re- 
mains. 

The  other  revolved  around  research  Into 
which  the  company,  having  poured  millions 
Into  the  particular  effort,  was  reportedly 
about  to  abandon  its  quest  for  the  ccMnp>ound 
which  Is  today  perhaps  the  world's  most-pre- 
scribed drug — Librium.  Here  again,  Barney 
Mattia  prevailed,  and  the  world  of  medicine 
and  man  are  the  principal  beneficiaries. 

A  national  publication,  recounting  these 
and  other  contributions  of  Dr.  Mattia  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago,  characterized  him  as  a 
"maverick  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry," 
an  appelation  also  ascribed  to  him  by  some 
competitors  less  gifted  and  certainly  less  re- 
spc«islve  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

It  may  well  be  that  Barney  Mattia  was  a 
"maverick."  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  is 
that  his  deeds  were  many  and  noteworthy — 
even  as  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  man  were 
deep  and  abiding. 


CBS  AND  FRANK  STANTON  IMPROP- 
ERLY TREATED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cAUPomifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  erred  greatly  In,  first,  issuing 
a  subpena  to  CBS  and,  second,  finding  the 
president  of  CBS,  Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  in 
contempt  for  faUing  to  produce  the  work- 
ing materials  from  which  the  program 
"Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  compiled. 
At  issue  here  is  far  more  than  the  prestige 
of  a  congressional  committee.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  the  integrity  of  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

It  Is  true  that  the  committee  feels 
abused  by  the  failure  of  CBS  to  acceed 
to  its  demands  to  produce  Its  "working 
materials."  But  that  demand  was  im- 
proper both,  in  my  view,  as  a  perilously 
close  effort  to  "censor"  a  media  and  as  a 
needless  confrontation  with  the  first 
amendment  over  a  "cause"  of  little  c<mi- 
sequence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  at  some 
remote  time  In  the  future  the  issue  posed 
by  this  case  must  be  met.  But,  surely, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  is  of  such 
little  consequence  to  the  weU-belng  of 
this  Nation  that  whether  it  was  accurate 
or  inaccurate  is  not  a  pressing  issue  de- 
serving of  this  momentous  confronta- 
tion. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and 
the  dignity  of  Mr.  Stanton's  testimony 
before  the  committee,  and  I  include  it 
along  with  my  remarks.  I  believe  the 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  country  will 
be  well  served  if  this  unhappy  matter  is 
dropped  where  it  now  stands. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statkkxnt  bt  FaANK  Stanton 

I  appear  here  today  on  a  most  serious  mat- 
ter. I  have  greait  respect  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  for  this  important 
Subcommittee.  I  am  mindful  of  my  duty  to 
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comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  lawful 
Congressional  subpoena.  But  I  also  have  a 
duty  to  uphold  the  freedom  of  the  Ixoad- 
cast  press  against  Congressional  abridge- 
ment. The  conflict  between  these  duties  Is 
the  Issue  dividing  us  today.  It  raises  a  pro- 
found constitutional  question  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  democratic  process. 

My  appearance  is  In  response  to  the  Sub- 
committee's subpoena  dated  May  26,  1971. 
That  subpoena  directs  me  to  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  testify mg  and  to  bring  with  me 
"all  film,  workprlnts,  outtakes,  and  sound- 
tape  recordings,  written  scripts  and /or  tran- 
script utilized  in  whole  or  In  part  by  CBS 
In  connection  with  its  documentary.  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon',  broadcast  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1971"  except  for  "materials  relating 
to  segments  not  shown  therein"  and  "official 
United  States  Oovernment  film  that  was 
utilized  in  the  broadcast." 

I  would  like  to  rec^ltulate  the  sequence 
of  events  that  has  led  to  my  appearance 
here,  and  then  to  address  the  central  and 
serious  Issues  raised  by  your  subpoena. 

On  February  23,  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work broadcast  a  documentary,  "CBS  Re- 
ports: The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  de- 
scribing the  public  information  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  broadcast 
was  promptly  acclaimed  by  many  and  sharp- 
ly criticized  by  others.  These  criticisms  were 
fully  reported  by  CBS  News. 

On  March  23,  In  response  to  the  wide- 
spread public  attention  generated  by  the 
report,  we  rebroadcast  it.  At  its  conclusion, 
we  broadcast  a  22-mlnute  postscript  includ- 
ing earlier  comments  critical  of  the  broadcast 
by  Vice  President  Agnew,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird,  and  Chairman  Hubert  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  ae  well  as 
a  response  by  Richard  S.  Salant,  President 
of  CBS  News. 

On  April  18,  in  view  of  continued  public 
interest  In  the  substantive  Issues  raised  by 
the  broadcast,  we  broadcast  a  CBS  News 
Special  Report,  entlUed  "Perspective:  The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  This  hour-long 
panel  discussion  presented  contrasting  points 
of  view  on  the  issues  involved.  Form^  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
Arthur  Sylvester,  and  General  S.  L.  A.  Mar- 
shall, a  military  commentator  and  historian. 
generally  supported  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's public  Information  program:  Senator 
Pulbrlght  and  Adam  Tarmolinsky.  a  Special 
Assistant  to  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNanoara.  were  critical  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  7,  this  Subcommittee 
had  Issued  a  subpoena  to  CBS  demanding 
the  delivery  of  "all  film,  workprlnts,  out- 
takes,  sound-tape  recordings,  written  scripts 
and/or  transcripts"  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  On 
AprU  20,  CBS  furnished  a  fllm  copy  of  the 
original  broadcast  and  rebroadcast  (with 
postscript)  as  well  as  transcripts  of  those 
broadcasts.  But  CBS  respectfully  challenged 
the  Subcommittee's  power  to  Inquire  by  com- 
pulsory process  Into  the  editing  of  tbe  broad- 
cast and  declined  to  produce  materials  not 
actually  broadcast.  Tbe  Subcommittee  then 
allowed  CBS  10  days  to  make  a  fuller  re- 
sponse. 

On  April  30.  without  waiving  its  objec- 
tions. CBS  voluntarily  supplied  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  some  general  InlonsAtlon  un- 
related to  the  editing  process.  And  In  sup- 
p>ort  of  Its  challenge  to  the  Subcommittee's 
right  of  inquiry  into  this  matter.  CBS  sub- 
mitted an  opinion  of  Its  counsel  that  the 
compulsory  demand  for  production  of  ma- 
terials not  broadcast,  for  the  purposes  des- 
cribed in  the  Chairman's  statement  of  April 
20.  was  beyond  the  Subcommittee's  power 
because  of  the  First  Amendment,  and  that 
CBS  was  under  no  legal  duty  to  comply. 

On  May  26,  the  Chairman  advised  us  that 
CBS    had    "sattsfactoniy    met    the    require- 
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ments  of  Paragraphs  1,  3,  4  and  S  of  the 
April  7  subpoena,"  but  had  failed  to  comply 
with  Paragraph  2,  which  called  for  scripts, 
transcripts,  workprlnts  and  other  filmed  ma- 
terials Tiot  actually  broadcast.  The  Subcom- 
mittee withdrew  its  April  7  subpoena  and  ^ , 
issued  a  new  one.  Tbls  May  26  subpoena  re- 
quires me  to  appear  for  testimony  and  to 
produce  the  same  materials  called  for  In 
Paragr^h  2,  except  that  the  letter  acoom- 
pianylng  tbe  sut^xiena  disclaimed  any  Inter- 
est In  transcripts  and  filmed  materials  of 
"Interviews  or  events  which  did  not  appear, 
even  in  part.  In  the  actual  broadcast." 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  with  our 
counsel  the  May  26  letter  and  the  accom- 
panying subpoena.  They  have  advised  us  that 
In  their  opinion  '  the  subpoena  still  seeks 
to  compel  the  production  of  materials  com- 
piled In  preparing  and  editing  the  documen- 
tary but  not  actually  broadcast:  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Subcommittee  Investigation 
is  stiU  to  make  an  official  governmental  in- 
quiry into  the  editing  process  employed  in 
producing  the  documentary:  and  that  the 
Subcommittee  may  not  constitutionally 
compel  CBS  to  produce  the  subpoenaed  ma- 
terials or  give  oral  testimony  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

Tbe  Flrat  Amendment  states  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  .  .  .  the  press."  Clearly,  the  com- 
pulsory produotlon  of  evidence  for  a  Con- 
gressional inve6tlgati<xi  of  this  nature 
abridges  tbe  freedom  erf  the  press.  The 
chUUng  effect  of  both  the  subpoena  and  tbe 
Inquiry  itself  is  plain  beyond  all  question. 
If  newsmen  are  told  that  their  notes,  films 
and  tapes  will  be  subject  to  oon^ulsory 
process  so  that  the  government  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  news  has  been  satisfac- 
torily edited,  tbe  scope,  nature  and  vigor 
of  their  news  gathering  and  reporting  ac- 
tivities wlU  inevitably  be  curtailed. 

Our  objection  does  not  depend  upon  es- 
tablishing that  the  government  lacks  power, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to  sub- 
poena a  journalist  or  his  unpublished  ma- 
tMlals.  There  are  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  several  cases  centering  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  tbe  need  of  Informa- 
tion for  some  lmp<»tant  governmental  pur- 
pose can  under  certain  drcumatancee  be  so 
oompelllng  as  on  balance  to  outweigh  the 
repressive  effect  of  such  a  subpoena.  But 
this  Subcommittee's  legislative  purpose — to 
{Movent  "distortions"  or  to  control  "editing 
practices"  in  broadcast  news  reports  and 
thereby  engage  in  official  surveillance  of 
journalistic  judgments — has  no  constitu- 
tional warrant  and  therefore  no  benefit  that 
can  be  balanced  against  the  chilling  effect 
of  this  subpoena,  let  alone  outweigh  it. 

Based  on  the  advice  of  our  counsel  and 
our  own  cc»iv4ctlon  that  a  fundamental 
prlnciirie  of  a  free  society  Is  at  stake,  I 
must  respectfully  decline,  as  President  of 
CBS,  to  produce  the  materials  covered  by 
the  subpoena  of  May  26.  For  the  same 
reasons,  I  must  req>ectfully  decline,  as  a 
wixness  simamoned  here  by  compulsory 
process,  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
be  addressed  to  me  relating  to  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  or 
any  other  particular  CBS  news  or  documen- 
tary broadcast. 

We  take  this  position  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, because  of  our  obUgatlon  to  up- 
hold the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Ttiat  AmendQient  embodies 
our  national  oommitment  to  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  protects  the  rights  of  journalists, 
not  to  make  them  into  a  privileged  class, 
but  to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  us  all  by 
preserving   one   o(    the   most   indispensable 


■  Dated  Jime  15,  1971,  and  submitted  here- 
vrith. 
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elcmcixU  of  rMpondble  damocmtlc  gorem- 
ment — the  right  to  report  freely  on  the  con- 
duct of  tboae  In  authority.  In  Judge  Le&med 
Hand's  famoua  phrmse:  "To  many  ttaia  la, 
and  always  will  be,  folly;  but  we  have  staked 
upon  It  our  all." 

"niere  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone^  mind 
that  the  nrat  Amendment  wx>uld  bar  thla 
subpoena  if  directed  at  the  editing  of  a 
newspaper  report,  a  book  or  a  magazine  arti- 
cle. Indeed,  the  ChAlrman  baa  been  quoted 
ao  baying  spedflcally  conceded  thla  point. 
However.  K  la  urged  that  becauae  broad- 
casters need  governmental  licensee  while 
other  media  do  not.  the  Plrst  AsMndment 
permits  such  an  intrusion  Into  the  freedom 
of  broadcaai:  journalism,  although  It  ad- 
mittedly forbids  the  Identical  Intrusion  Into 
other  press  media.  II  broadcasters  must 
comply  with  such  subpoenas,  broadcast 
journalism  can  never  perform  the  Inde- 
pendent and  robuat  role  In  preeerrlng  thoee 
freedoms  which  the  Constitution  Intended 
for  American  Journalism.  Only  two  weeks 
ago.  in  a  major  case  applying  the  First 
Amendment  to  protect  a  news  broadcasrt. 
the  Supreme  Court  placed  broadcast  and 
print  journalists  on  precisely  the  same 
footing. 

As  broadcasters.  It  Is  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibility In  the  public  interest  to  resist  any 
government  action  that  threatens  to  trans- 
form a  free  and  vigorous  news  medium  Into  a 
controlled  and  timid  one. 

I  shall,  however,  do  my  beet  to  at»wer 
questions  of  the  Suboonuntttee  which  do  not 
seek  to  probe  so  deeply  into  the  news  process 
as  to  reach  specific  journalistic  practices  or 
the  editing  of  particular  broadcasts  The  line 
la  a  dlfflcult  one  to  draw,  and  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  bear  with 
me  as  I  deal  with  your  questions.  I  hope  we 
can  achieve  a  dialogue  oonslstemt  with  the 
stand  we  («el  compelled  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  conatltutlonal  principle. 

As  we  have  previously  Indicated  to  the 
Subcommittee,  comments  on  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  have  mlaed  important  Is- 
sues aa  to  the  practices  employed,  or  that 
ought  to  be  employed,  in  the  editing  of  docu- 
mentary broadoasta.  While  responsible 
JournAlUta  may  reasonably  differ  concerning 
particular  practices  in  particular  cases,  we 
do  not  intend  to  Ignore  these  differences  or 
to  shrink  from  continuing  self-examination 
of  our  own  practices.  What  we  do  object  to  la 
being  subjected  to  compulsory  questioning  In 
a  government  inquiry,  expressly  Intended  to 
determine  whether  thla  or  any  other  CBS 
news  report  meets  government  standards  of 
truth. 

The  objection  I  am  making  has  been  urged 
not  only  by  CBS  and  not  only  by  those  who 
believe  that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
waa  an  excellent  and  valuable  piece  of 
journalism.  The  same  objection  has  also  been 
made  by  many  groups  and  Individuals,  In 
and  out  of  public  office,  who  have  criticized 
the  broadca»t  In  whole  or  In  part.  Scores  of 
newspapers,  representing  the  entire  spectrum 
of  political  opinion  and  varying  in  their 
views  of  the  merits  of  the  broadcast,  have 
expreeeed  the  deepest  concern  in  editorials 
strongly  supporting  our  poaitlon. 

Leaders  in  the  nation's  educational,  civic 
and  religious  life  have  protested  the  inescap- 
able Implications  of  the  subpoenas  addressed 
to  ua.  Professional  aasoclatlons  representing 
every  segment  of  journalism  have  joined 
In  the  protest.  These  associations  Include 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Aa- 
soclation.  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Associated 
Press  Broadcasters  Association,  the  Aaaocia- 
tlon  for  Education  in  Journalism,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Publishers,  the  Authors 
League  of  America,  the  Radio  Television  News 
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Directors  Association,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Oovemment  officials.  Including  the  Director 
of  Communications  for  the  Executive  Brmneb, 
who  crltlclaed  the  broadcast,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
misslon.  have  stated  their  opposition  to  the 
subpoena. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  at  CBS  have  not 
taken  lightly  either  your  subpoena  or  the 
concern  that  prompted  it.  We  recognise  that 
joumallsta  can  make  mistakes,  that  editing 
Involves  the  exerclae  of  judgment,  and  that 
we  and  other  joumallata  can  benefit  by  criti- 
cism. But  I  respectfiilly  submit  that  where 
journalistic  judgments  are  investigated  In 
a  Congressional  hearing,  especially  by  the 
CoQunlttee  with  jurisdiction  to  legislate 
about  broadcast  licenses,  the  official  effort  to 
compel  evidence  about  our  editing  processes 
has  an  unconstitutionally  chilling  effect. 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  Jamee  Madi- 
son, written  in  1799  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  in  his  opinion  announcing  the 
Court's  decision  two  weeks  ago  applying  the 
First  Amendment  to  protect  a  news  broad- 
caat: 

"Among  thoee  principles  deemed  sacred  in 
America,  among  those  sacred  rights  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  bulwark  of  their 
liberty,  which  the  Oovemment  contemplates 
with  awful  reverence  and  would  approach 
only  with  the  most  cautio\i8  clrcunupectlon, 
there  is  no  one  of  which  the  Importance  la 
more  deeply  tmpresaed  on  the  public  mind 
than  the  liberty  of  the  press.  That  this  liberty 
Is  often  carried  to  excess;  that  it  has  some- 
times degenerated  into  licentiousness,  la  seen 
and  lamented,  but  the  revxedy  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Perhaps  it  is  on  evil  intpira- 
ble  from  the  good  with  xchich  it  is  allied; 
perhaps  it  is  a  shoot  which  cannot  be  stripped 
from  the  stalk  without  wounding  iHtally  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  torn.  However  desirable 
those  measures  might  be  which  might  correct 
tcithout  enslaving  the  press,  they  have  never 
yet  been  devised  in  America." 


July  8,  1971 


THE  THREAT  TO  NATO'S  NORTHERN 
-  FLANK 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
edition  of  Air  Force  magazine  contains 
a  disturbing  analysis  of  the  military 
prepiwedness  of  NATO's  northern  flank. 
While  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  increasing  Soviet  military  penetra- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  and  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  little  notice  has  been  taken  of 
the  Soviet  buildup  in  this  area  of  the 
world. 

This  article  Is  recommended  to  all 
those  who  wish  to  understand  one  aspect 
of  the  increasing  Soviet  military  threat 
which  is  now  ranged  against  the  Free 
World.  As  our  capability  to  decisively 
interfere  with  a  Soviet  military  move 
against  Europe  through  the  application 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  Soviet  homeland  vanishes,  through 
acceptance  of  a  posture  very  much  less 
than  nuclear  superiority,  the  possibility 
of  the  Soviets  utilizing  their  tremendous 
superiority  in  conventional  forces  against 
Europe  increases. 

This  article  outlines  an  existing  situa- 
tion with  which  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  would  probably  be  unable  to 


cope  at  the  conventional  level.  Since  we 
no  longer  have  the  strategic  nuclear  su- 
periority necessary  to  cope  with  this  sit- 
uation on  the  nudear  level,  the  question 
becomes,  how  are  we  going  to  cope  with 
it  at  aU? 

The  article  by  Mr.  Stefan  Oeisenhey- 
ner.  Air  Force  magazine  editor  for  Eu- 
rope, follows: 

NATO's     NOSTKXBN     FtANK VrTAL 

(By  Stefan  Oelsenheyner) 

WhUe  most  Western  leaders  openly  voice 
concern  about  the  rapidly  deteriorating  mili- 
tary situation  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
little  or  nothing  is  being  said  about  the 
equally  grave  picture  that  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  on  NATO's  northern 
flank. 

Britain,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  West  Ger- 
many— NATO's  northern  forces — are  faced 
with  a  dlfflcult  defensive  task  that  has  to  be 
accomplished  against  overwhelming  Warsaw 
Pact  strength  on  land,  at  sea,  and  In  the  air. 

According  to  some  experts,  the  power  gap 
between  East  and  West  in  the  northern  re- 
gion has  widened  to  the  extent  that  the 
credibility  of  NATO's  all-important  deterrent 
posture  Is  in  Jeopardy.  German  military 
sources  say  that  the  West  Is  trying  to  defend 
the  northern  flank  with  three  divisions.  150 
ships,  and  about  200  combat  aircraft.  These 
forces  are  opposed  by  twenty  divisions,  1,100 
ships,  and  at  least  500  aircraft. 

The  broad  term,  "northern  flank,"  applies 
to  the  southern  littoral  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
which  Includes  the  coastlines  of  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  its  Baltic  islands;  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  from  Oslo  to  the  North  Cape; 
and,  finally,  the  approximately  100  miles  of 
land  frontier  between  the  USSR  and  Nor- 
way, located  far  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  west 
of  Murmansk. 

The  strategic  value  of  this  northern  flank 
rests  on  two  vital  anchors.  The  first  la 
NATO's  blocking  position  in  the  western 
Baltic,  which  serves  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Baltic  Sea  Fleet.  The  second  is  the  North 
Cape  region,  stretching  from  Narvik  to  the 
Soviet  border.  NATO  forces  in  that  area 
would  counter  any  Soviet  thrust  toward  the 
west  through  northern  Norway.  They  also 
could  threaten  Murmansk,  the  USSR's  only 
year-round,  ice-free  harbor  in  the  west  with 
free  access  to  the  open  seas.  The  Norwegian 
coastline  between  these  two  anchors  is  of 
only  minor  strategic  value. 

If  one  of  the  two  anchors  should  fall  to 
military  pressure  or  be  bypassed  politically, 
the  northern  flank  of  NATO  would  collapse. 
Should  the  North  Cape  region  fall,  the  very 
powerful  Soviet  fleet  stationed  In  the  Mur- 
mansk area  would  have  unhindered  access  to 
the  open  sea  and,  with  the  help  of  leindlng 
operations,  could  neutralize  Norwegian 
coastline  defenses.  This,  in  turn,  would 
threaten  the  British  Isles — the  same  way 
Britain  was  threatened  during  World  War 
n  when  the  Germans  held  Norway.  Should 
the  Baltic  defenses  fall,  the  Soviet  fleet  in 
that  sea  could  break  out  and  cut  NATO  lines 
of  communication  to  the  north,  which  would 
Isolate  and  collapse  the  North  Cape  defenses. 

The  same  military  situation  existed  during 
World  War  II  when  the  Germans  blocked  the 
Baltic  and  the  approaches  to  Murmansk. 
Allied  convoys  were  constantly  harassed,  and 
the  German  defenses  did  not  collapse  until 
1945.  As  a  result,  Soviet  forces  were  denied  a 
major  role  in  the  western  theaters  of  war. 

Today,  however,  the  situation  Is  vastly 
different.  The  Soviets  learned  much  from 
the  World  War  II  experience.  In  another 
war.  they  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
breaking  out  into  the  open  seas.  Their  nu- 
merical and  qualitative  superiority  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  would  not  have  to  rely 
on  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  reach  that 
goal.  The  defensive  task  of  NATO  is  com- 
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plicated  by  tba  fact  that  neither  Denmark 
nor  Norway  permits  the  permanent  statlon- 
ix]«  oi  toriiga  troops  or  the  storage  of  nu- 
clear weapoDB  on  their  territory. 

THK   NOaTHZKN  ANCHOI 

The  Soviet  navy  has  fleets  stationed  In 
the  Far  East,  the  Black  Sea.  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Arctic.  The  Arctic  neet  is  the  most 
modem  and  the  largest,  consisting  of  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  motor  torpedo  boats 
(MTBs),  and  landing  craft.  The  majority 
of  the  submarine  fleet  is  stationed  at  Mur- 
mansk and  at  other  harbors  In  the  White 
Sea,  and  a  strong  tactical  air  force  supports 
several  infantry  and  armored  divisions  in  the 
Munnansk  region.  The  exact  strength  of  the 
naval  forces  there  is  not  known,  but  it  Is 
believed  to  consist  of  five  to  six  cruisers,  forty 
destroyers,  and  about  150  submarines.  The 
ground  troops  are  estimated  at  60.000  men. 
The  whole  Murmansk  region  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  It  are  well  defended  by  mlssllss 
and  a  tight  radar  network. 

By  comparison.  NATO  strength  is  quite 
limited.  One  brigade  of  Norwegian  mountain 
troops  Is  located  at  Klrkenes,  with  the  major 
operational  mission  of  fighting  guerrlUa-type 
delaying  actions  that  would  provide  time 
for  the  main  line  of  defense  north  of  Tromsfi 
to  be  manned  by  troops  flown  in  from  the 
south.  The  strength  of  this  brigade  is  now  at 
about  6,000,  supported  by  an  estimated  fiity 
aircraft  and  a  number  of  MTBs. 

The  Tromsfi  line,  however,  is  basically  in- 
defensible. It  can  be  assumed  that  in  case 
of  war  the  Soviets  would  strike  over  land 
and  by  air  through  northern  Finland,  or 
possibly  Sweden,  toward  Narvik,  thereby  by- 
passing the  North  Cape  and  Tromsd  defenses. 
Such  a  military  envelopment  ie  taken  for 
granted  by  NATO's  military  planners.  The 
biannual  maneuvers,  called  "Arctic  Express," 
are  designed  to  develop  tactics  to  counter 
such  a  thrust  from  the  east  through  Sweden, 
and  from  the  north  along  the  coastline 
against  the  Tromsd  main  line  of  defense. 
"Arctic  Express"  Involves  airlifting  an  inter- 
national strike  force  from  the  south,  sup- 
ported by  strong  air  and  naval   forces. 

These  defensive  measures  serve  to  protect 
the  airfields  available  In  the  Narvik,  TromaO, 
and  Bodd  regions.  They  are  vital  to  NATO 
because  only  airpower  can  block  the  sea  lanes 
to  Murmansk.  Relatively  powerful  Norwegian 
Air  Force  elements  are  permanently  sta- 
tioned In  the  region,  with  the  task  of  sur- 
veillance of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Barents 
Sea  and.  In  caae  of  war,  neutralization  of 
the  Soviet  Arctic  Fleet.  The  local  air  forces 
are  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  this 
goal,  but  the  threat  alone  would  severely 
hinder  free  movement  of  the  Soviets.  Here, 
too,  help  from  the  south  would  be  needed. 
The  major  air  bases  at  Bod6  and  BardufoM 
are  used  regularly  by  aircrews  from  the  south 
who  fiy  practice  missions  to  the  north.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  USAFE  Phantoms,  British 
Harriers,  German  Starfighters,  and  Norwe- 
gian F-5s  to  conduct  Joint  operations  above 
the  Arctic  Circle. 

IXXJIBTICS 

Obviously,  successfully  defending  the  re- 
gion hinges  on  an  uninterrupted  fiow  of  sup- 
plies from  the  south.  Due  to  the  lack  of  road 
or  rail  connections  through  central  Norway, 
supplies  would  have  to  be  airlifted  in  or  ar- 
rive by  ship.  The  abUlty  to  defend  these  lo- 
gistic lines  is  essential  to  the  deterrent  pos- 
ture at  the  North  Cape,  Britain,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Norway  have,  therefore,  al- 
lotted relatively  strong  naval  and  air  forces 
for  this  task.  Germany  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
withdraw  all  its  destroyers  and  frigates  from 
the  Baltic  and  reassign  them  to  the  North- 
em  Sea  Conmiand,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  supply  line  to  the  north. 

The    exact   strength    of   these   protective 
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forces  has  not  been  made  public.  It  can  be 
assumed,  however,  that  major  parts  of  the 
British  and  Norwegian  air  forces  are  engaged 
in  this  task.  Ten  to  fifteen  frigates  and  ten 
destroyers,  at  most,  from  Britain,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Germany  are  available  to  se- 
cure the  sea  lanes  to  Narvik.  This  force  is 
far  from  sufficient.  Most  experts  believe  that 
the  Soviet  fleet  located  at  Murmansk  would 
cut  this  NATO  protective  screen  to  ribbons 
by  sheer  quantity,  if  allowed  to  break  out 
from  the  White  Sea  region.  The  NATO  forces 
permanently  stationed  at  the  North  Cape 
are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  such  a  So- 
viet  breakout. 

NATO  politicUns  are  reluctant  to  allow 
public  discloeure  of  these  matters.  In  1969, 
a  British  TV  team  produced  a  documentary 
about  NATO's  northern  flank.  The  newsmen 
received  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
military,  who  could  flually  dlacuas  its  prob- 
lems openly.  Or  so  they  thought.  The  film 
may  have  been  a  far  too  critical  assessment 
of  the  situation  and,  though  endorsed  by  the 
commanding  general  of  NATO's  northern 
forces,  was  banned  for  secxirlty  reaaona  by 
the  alliance's  Secretary-General.  Even  today, 
the  film's  contents  remain  under  security 
wraps.  To  some.  It  seems  shortsighted  to  sup- 
press the  realities  about  the  dismaying  situ- 
ation at  the  North  Cape;  nobody  Is  more 
aware  of  the  realities  there  than  the  Soviets. 

THE  BOUTMEXN  ANCHOR 

The  Other  anchor  of  the  northern  flank 
Is  located  at  the  western  exit  of  the  Baltic, 
known  In  NATO  terminology  as  the  Baltic 
approaches.  These  include  Denmark  and  its 
Baltic  Islands  and  the  short  stretch  of  the 
West  German  coastline  from  Denmark  to 
the  East  German  border.  Thla  defensive  line 
makes  up  only  five  percent  of  the  Baltic's 
total  coastline.  About  sixty  percent  of  the 
coastline  is  shared  by  Sweden,  which  is 
strictly  neutral,  and  by  Finland.  The  latter, 
though  neutral,  is  liable  to  be  occupied  by 
the  USSR  in  case  of  conflict. 

The  Russo-Flnnlsh  p>eace  treaty  of  1947 
stipulated  that  the  Soviets  would  intervene 
if  Finland  were  threatened.  Past  Soviet  ac- 
tiona,  in  particular  those  regarding  Czech- 
oslovakia, leave  small  doubt  that  Finland 
would  be  occupied  if  the  Soviets  deemed  it 
necessary.  The  remaining  coastline  of  the 
Baltic  belongs  to  the  USSR  and  lU  allies, 
Poland  and  East  Germany. 

Soviet  influence  in  the  Baltic  has  ex- 
panded tremendously  since  World  War  n.  At 
the  start  of  that  war,  the  USSR  owned  only 
sUty  miles  of  Baltic  coaatUne,  In  the  Lenin- 
grad region.  During  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Baltic  has  become,  in  fact,  a  Sovlet-doml- 
nat«d  Inland  sea.  The  forces  available  to 
secure,  and  if  possible  to  Increase,  these  gains 
are  substantial. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Baltic  Fleet  con- 
sists of  three  missile  crulaers,  ten  mlasUe  de- 
stroyers, twenty-six  conventional  destroyers, 
thirty  frigates,  sixty-five  missile  patrol  boats, 
130  conventionally  armed  MTBs,  and  seventy 
submarines. 

In  addition,  an  amphibious  force  oonalatlng 
of  several  marine  divlalona  and  300  to  400 
landing  craft  is  avaUable.  Almost  unlimited 
air  support  can  be  called  on  from  nearby 
mainland  Russia. 

Soviet  defensive  forces  are  just  as  for- 
midable. They  consist  of  a  tight  radar  net- 
work and  associated  antiaircraft  defenses, 
which  would  make  counterstrlkes  most  dlf- 
flcult and  costly.  These  forces  are  augmented 
by  the  air,  naval,  and  land  forces  of  East 
Germany  and  Poland. 

NATO  has  very  little  to  counter  this 
threat  and,  above  all.  to  create  a  credible  de- 
terrent posture.  As  in  the  North  Cape  region, 
the  defenders  of  the  Baltic  are  outnumbered 
in  every  respect,  at  a  ratio  of  about  ten  to 
one. 
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Denmark's  forces  consist  of  four  infantry 
brigades  with  supporting  armor  and  artillery 
elements.  Its  small  navy  has  two  frigates 
assigned  to  the  Northern  Sea  Command  and 
sixteen  MTB's  In  the  Baltic.  The  Danish  air 
force  has  112  combat  aircraft,  at  least  one- 
thlrd  of  which  are  obsolescent.  All  these 
forces  are  assigned  to  NATO  and  cooperate 
closely  with  thfe  Germans. 

The  West  Germans  contribute  their  MTB 
fieet  of  forty  boats  plus  about  sixty  mine- 
sweepers to  defend  the  Baltic  approaches.  A 
naval  air  arm  of  about  150  F-104O  Star- 
fighters,  helicopters,  and  transports  la  avaU- 
able to  support  overwater  operations.  One 
armored  division  with  Its  supporting  tactical 
air  force  elements  has  been  earmarked  for 
shore  defense.  These  forces  are  obviously  in- 
adequate to  contain  opposing  Soviet  forces 

Gen.  Kurt  Ramberg,  the  Danish  Chief  of 
Staff,  gave  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  de- 
fense situation  in  the  Baltic,  In  a  November 
1970  speech.  He  said  that  Denmark  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  against  even  the  first 
wave  of  a  conventional  atUck.  Allied  rein- 
forcemenu,  therefore,  would  not  have  time 
to  come  to  Denmark's  aid  before  that  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  the  enemy. 


One  factor  that  plays  a  significant  role  in 
NATO  planning,  and  assuredly  also  in  Soviet 
strategy.  Is  the  strong  military  presence  of 
Sweden  in  the  center  of  the  northern  flank. 
That  nation's  strict  adherence  to  its  neutral- 
ist policy  is,  in  some  ways,  an  asset  to  NATO 
and  a  lUbillty  to  the  USSR.  The  geo-strateglc 
location  of  Sweden  blocks  the  Soviet  ap- 
proaches to  Baltic  defenses  and  to  the  North 
Cape.  The  attacker  would  have  to  take,  in 
both  cases,  a  round-about  way  to  reach  his 
goal.  Even  if  he  succeeded,  he  could  by  no 
means  be  sure  of  Swedish  intentions.  That 
nation  might  decide  to  Join  the  battle  after 
all,  to  defend  itself  from  complete  encircle- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Norway.  Pin- 
land,  and  Denmark  were  under  Soviet  rule. 
Sweden  would  be  cut  off  from  the  West  and 
could  no  longer  exist  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

In  any  event,  the  possible  Swedish  actions 
and  reactions  remain  a  mystery  to  both 
NATO  and  the  USSR.  Sweden  has  made  it 
clear  that  It  wUl  not  tolerate  any  foreign 
activity  on  its  soil,  and  baa  considerable 
capability  to  support  this  poUcy.  Any  aggres- 
sor must  thoroughly  consider  the  possible  Im- 
plloaUona  before  attacking  Sweden,  the 
strongest  power  In  northern  Europe.  Its  air 
force  is  one  of  the  largest  In  the  world,  with 
about  800  combat-ready,  technically  ad- 
vanced fighters.  Ita  ooastal  defenses  are  ex- 
emplary, the  navy  is  modern,  and  the  army 
boasu  some  of  the  best  equipment  the  state 
of  the  art  can  offer.  In  addition,  the  Swedish 
population  is  politically  stable  and  reliable 

Even  the  USSR  would  not  want  to  get  un- 
necessarily Involved  with  Sweden  as  it  sxirely 
would  if  it  were  to  drive  toward  the  TromaO 
defense  line  through  or  over  Swedish  terri- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  a  successful  Soviet 
attack  against  Sweden  alone,  who  cannot  offi- 
cially count  on  any  help  from  her  Scandina- 
vian neighbors,  would  automatically  collapse 
NATO's  northern  flank.  A  Soviet-occupied 
Sweden  would  result  in  the  opening  of  the 
Baltic  straits,  and  thereby  make  NATt}  de- 
fense positions  at  the  North  Ci^e  untenable. 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  If  a  war  should  break  out,  Sweden  would 
be  involved.  If  that  nation  were  attacked  by 
the  USSR,  for  whatever  reason,  NATO  would 
be  forced  to  Intervene  In  order  to  protect  its 
own  interests.  However,  such  speculation 
cannot  play  a  role  in  NATO's  military  plan- 
ning. It  has  to  be  assumed  that  Sweden  wouUd 
remain  neutral  and  able  to  defend  Its  terri- 
tory without  taking  sides. 
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The  BltUAtlon  on  NATO's  northern  flank  Is 
serious  becAuae  of  the  numerical  weakness  of 
the  aUlai>ce'B  northern  forces.  This  fact  has 
not  yet  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  world,  whose  major  con- 
cern U  directed  toward  the  southern  flank. 
The  defensive  positions  In  the  north  depend 
completely  on  the  fast  arrival  of  outside  help 
In  case  of  war. 

The  feelings  of  the  defenders  are  best 
summed  up  by  a  statement  of  Oerman  Ad- 
miral Jeechoonek  tn  1069:  "In  view  of  the 
power  gap,  the  defenders  would  fall  prey  to 
hopeless  defeatism  If  the  assurance  was  not 
available  that  they  are  backed  by  the  power- 
ful fleets  of  the  Atlantic  allies."  This  state- 
ment was  made  two  years  ago.  Today,  It  re- 
mains doubtful  If  NATO's  defensive  forces  at 
North  C^>«  and  the  western  Baltic  could  hold 
out  long  enough  for  help  to  arrive. 

In  NATO's  southern  region.  Soviet  tactics 
are  primarily  political.  In  the  north,  the 
pressure  Is  of  a  military  nature  and  Is  grow- 
ing greater  by  the  year.  If  nothing  Is  done  to 
strengthen  the  northern  defensive  positions, 
they  will  become  mllltarUy  useless  m  the 
near  future.  When  that  point  Is  reached,  they 
will  no  longer  fulfill  their  primary  deterrent 
purpose.  That  would  be  almost  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  Soviets  as  would  the  actual 
physical  elimination  of  NATO's  northern 
defenses. 


VEYSEY  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  TO 
STOP  SERUM  HEPATITIS 


HON.  ViaOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALxroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jviy  8.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quiet  but 
urgent  medical  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try today  Is  the  prevalence  of  serum 
hepatitis  contracted  through  blood 
transfusions.  Most  of  the  public  is  im- 
aware  of  the  danger,  but  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  one  In  every  200  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  receive  blood  trans- 
fusions each  day  contract  serum  hepa- 
Utls  from  that  blood.  This  risk  is  dra- 
matically increased  if  the  patient  needs 
more  than  one  transfusion. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  es- 
timates that  blood  transfusions  result  tn 
30,000  overt  cases  of  hepatitis,  and  as 
many  as  3,000  deaths  In  the  United 
States  every  year.  Since  there  are  stei>s 
that  can  be  taken  today  to  reduce  the 
death  rate  from  hepatitis  this  record  is 
completely  unacceptable. 

Tests  for  the  presence  of  the  disease  in 
donated  blood  have  been  improved  in  re- 
cent years  but  the  best  detector  currently 
available,  the  "Australia"  or  seriim  hep- 
atitis antigen  is  only  20  to  30  percent 
effective.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Allergies  and  Infectious  Diseases  is  re- 
searching this  subject,  but  people  con- 
tinue to  die  from  undetected  hepatitis 
in  the  blood  they  receive. 

We  urgently  need  a  higher  priority  on 
detector  research  and  steps  to  cut  down 
on  the  supply  of  blood  from  those  seg- 
ments of  the  donor  population  that  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  source  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  hepfUttis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  6  to  7  million 
units  of  blood  collected  annually  aie 
from  donors  who  are  paid  for  their  con- 
tribution. These  paid  donors  frequently 
include  drug  addicts,  skid  row  derelicts, 
and  others  with  a  predisposition  to  hep- 
atitis. Their  need  for  money  greatly  in- 
creases their  incentive  to  lie  about  past 
exposure  to  the  disease.  No  medical  au- 
thority contends  this  reliance  on  paid 
donors  is  desirable  but  they  teU  me  it  is 
necessary  since  the  amount  of  blood  con- 
tributed by  nonpaid  donors  Is  simply  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Nation's  need  for 
fresh  blood.  I  am  not  convinced. 

Recent  studies  comparing  the  inci- 
dence of  serum  hepatitis  among  paid 
donors  with  that  among  nonpaid  volun- 
teers clearly  indicates  most  of  the  hepa- 
titis is  coming  from  the  paid  donors. 

For  example,  in  one  study  of  patients 
hospitalized  at  the  clinical  center  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  hepatitis  developed  in  51  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  commercial  blood, 
but  the  disease  did  not  appear  in  any  of 
the  patients  who  received  (Sily  blood  from 
volunteer  donors.  The  National  Red 
Cross  estimates  blood  from  nonpaid  do- 
nors carries  only  one-tenth  the  risk  of 
hepatitis  as  that  from  commercial  do- 
nors. 

The  Division  of  Biologies  Standards  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
has  responsibility  for  setting  standards 
for  blood  shipped  Interstate  tells  me  it 
would  be  impossible  to  supply  the  blood 
needs  of  the  Nation  if  paid  donation  was 
prohibited  outright.  They  tell  me  they 
cannot  even  decide  on  an  appropriate 
definition  of  "paid  donor"  to  allow  them 
to  begin  regulating  this  trade  In  dis- 
ease. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  these  protesta- 
tions. I  think  the  NIH  should  begin  seri- 
ously restricting  paid  blood  donation 
and  beefing  up  voluntary  recruitment 
programs.  Congress  would  not  shirk  from 
supporting  such  efforts  once  the  need 
was  shown.  I  urge  the  National  Institutes 
to  put  a  higher  priority  on  stopping  this 
stoppable  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  volimtary  blood  dona- 
tion I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  nonpaid,  volimtary  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  chari- 
table contributions  deductible  from  gross 
income.  A  tax  deduction  for  donating 
blood  could  lead  dlrectiy  to  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  deaths  we  suffer  annually 
from  serum  hepatitis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  stopping  these  unnecessary  deaths. 


July  8,  1971 


THE  AMERICAN  WORKER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  versus  unfair  foreign 


competition  has  been  aired  in  the  House 
many  times  during  the  past  few  years 
with  little  concrete  results.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  st<^  talking  and  do  some- 
thing. The  American  worker,  the  ulti- 
mate victim  of  unfair  competition  and 
outmoded  trade  policies,  is  demanding  it. 

He  knows  we  are  in  a  trade  war.  He 
knows  we  are  losing  the  batUe  today  and 
will  lose  the  war  tomorrow  if  we  continue 
to  pursue  our  antiquated  trade  policies. 
His  job  and  his  future  are  at  stake  and 
he  will  lose  both  if  we  continue  to  permit 
foreign  manufacturers  to  glut  the  Amer- 
ican market  without  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate consequences. 

Evidence  of  the  workers'  concern  is  a 
petition  and  foreign  trade  policy  state- 
ment of  the  Steel  Service  Center  Insti- 
tute which  I  have  recenUy  received  and 
will  include  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues.  It  Is  signed  by  thou- 
sands of  steelworkers  who  know  that 
vital  industry  has  been  the  target  of  a 
record  quantity  of  imports  during  the 
first  4  months  of  this  year.  They  know, 
and  say,  the  time  has  come  for  more  than 
a  "lethargic  awareness"  of  this  critical 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  these  steel- 
workers.  So  does  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
delegation  which  recenUy  introduced  the 
Steel  Trade  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation 
does  not  disrupt  free  trade  among  na- 
tions, but  clearly  demonstrates  to  the 
steelworker  that  Congress  is  aware  of  the 
danger  to  him,  does  care,  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  stem  the  tide  of  steel  imports. 

The  text  of  the  petition  and  statement 

follow : 

Jvm  7, 1971. 
Hon.  JosKPH  M.  Qatdos, 
House  0/  Reprtaentativta , 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Sia:  We  who  have  signed  below  are 
employees  of  the  American  steel  industry, 
and  we  are  taking  this  means  to  express  to 
you  our  concern  about  the  tremendous 
importing  of  steel  products  which  has  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  exporting  our  Jobs.  We 
urge  you,  as  an  elected  representative  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  ac- 
quaint yourself  thoroughly  with  the  un- 
fair foreign  competition  In  steel  which  Is 
jeo{>ardlzlng  our  Jobs,  and  to  proceed  with 
specific  proposals  toward  corrective  action. 

The  attached  sutement  about  imported 
steel  was  drawn  up  by  the  Steel  Service 
Center  Institute.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
as  employees  of  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  as  voters  and 
as  taxpayers,  we  support  this  statement. 

May  we  bear  from  you  soon  as  to  your 
proposals  for  new  legislation  to  stop  the  ex- 
portation of  our  Jobs  to  foreign  countrlee. 
The  time  is  at  band  tor  more  than  lethargic 
awareness  of  this  American  steel  Industry 
problem  I 

STKIL     SKBVICX     CKNTZB     iNSTlTU'i'B :     POBXXOIf 
TEAOK  POLICT  STATKMXirr 

The  Steel  Service  Center  Institute's  mem- 
bers are  deeply  concerned  about  the  health 
and  future  of  the  domestic  steel  industry  In 
the  United  States  and  recommend  that  fed- 
eral governmental  agencies  seriously  consider 
the  unusual  and  frequently  unfair  competi- 
tive problems  faced  by  the  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry In  competing  with  foreign  steel  in 
both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  SSCI 
recommends  that  a  special  study  be  made  re- 
garding: 
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1.  The  unfairness  In  International  competi- 
tion where  many  foreign  steel  producers  are 
Instruments  of  the  government  and  thus  used 
by  their  governments  in  establishing  trade 
policies,  regardless  of  whether  at  not  profits 
are  derived  from  sales  under  thoee  policies. 
For  example,  If  the  British  Oovemment  feels 
that  It  needs  hard  currency  by  exporting 
goods,  the  British  Steel  Corporation  exports 
products  with  a  price  level  that  drops  from 
•30  to  »40  per  ton. 

a.  The  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  our 
negotiators  In  the  Kennedy  Round  and  the 
general  low  level  of  Interest  )n  the  State  De- 
partment (although  this  has  Improved  late- 
ly) In  regard  to  nontarlff  barriers  !n  other 
countries  against  steel  produced  In  the 
United  States. 

Most  other  nations  have  turned  to  a  wide 
variety  of  nontarlff  barriers  to  effectively  lim- 
it or  reduce  the  extent  of  imports  In  their 
countries.  This  Is  brought  about  through 
various  devices,  such  as  Import  licenses  or 
by  added  value  and /or  turnover  taxes  which 
are  refunded  on  exports  and  added  on  that 
steel  which  Isn't  produced  In  the  country  in- 
volved. 

3.  The  unfairness  of  the  treatment  of  Im- 
ports In  the  United  States,  where  Imported 
steel  in  Its  original  bundles  isn't  taxed  by 
local  or  state  assessors,  whereas  domestic  steel 
Is  taxed  In  thoee  states  which  have  p>ersonal 
property  and/or  franchise  tax  assessments. 
(This  has  been  taken  to  the  Michigan  and 
California  Supreme  Covirts,  and  they  have 
ruled  that  under  the  Constitution  Congress 
reserves  the  right  unto  Itself  to  tax  imports 
and  that  state  and  municipal  governments 
cannot  make  assessments  on  Imported  goods 
In  original  bundles. ) 

4.  On  foreign  steel  products  Import  duties 
Into  the  U.S.  are  frequently  substantially 
lower  than  the  duty  on  identical  products 
from  the  United  States  Into  foreign  coun- 
tries, thereby  effectively  encouraging  Im- 
ports from  other  countries  and  discouraging 
exports  of  the  same  product  from  United 
States'  mills.  For  example,  on  structural  tub- 
ing, duty  Into  the  United  SUtes  Is  >3  a 
ton:  yet  duties  on  American  products  Into 
Canada,  for  example,  are  I7i^  per  cent  f.o.b. 
mill  value  on  a  product  that  averages  around 
•230  a  ton  f.o.b.  mill  in  the  United  States. 

5.  Many  foreign  governments  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  aids  that  work  effectively  to  hold 
down  the  costs  of  foreign  steel  producers. 
These  aids  take  the  form  of  low  transporta- 
tion costs  on  government-owned  equipment, 
special  depreciation  allowances,  and  low-cost 
loans. 

For  example,  while  our  government  was  dis- 
couraging mergers,  the  French  Oovemment 
worked  closely  with  the  major  steel  producers 
and  financial  institutions  and  offered  lotms 
at  a  discount  below  the  prime  rate  to  en- 
courage expansion  and  rationalization  (mer- 
gers) of  the  French  steel  producers. 

Another  example  was  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment's  encouragement  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  Its  two  largest  steel  producers  Into 
one  company — the  Nippon  Steel  Company — 
which  Is  now  the  largest  single  steel  producer 
In  the  world. 


LOCKINO  UP  THE  GHETTOS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Miaaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  want   to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  recent  edl- 
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torial  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Pofft-Dispatch.  The  editorial  discusses 
the  President's  recent  statement  on  equal 
housing  opportunities.  It  was  a  long- 
awaited  statement  but  we  will  still  need 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  anything  con- 
structive to  be  done  to  integrate  the 
suburbs.  The  Post  editorial  states: 

The  policy,  m  8000  words,  amounts  to  do- 
ing as  little  as  possible  to  promote  better 
housing  for  millions.  Doing  as  little  as  pos- 
sible means  enforcing  laws  that  prohibit  ra- 
cial discrimination,  but  not  carrying  out  laws 
or  policies  that  encourage  racial  integra- 
tion and  housing  dispersal. 

The  Post  points  up  the  fact  that: 
What  Is  wrong  can  only  be  the  political 
knowledge  that  the  city  poor  and  minorities 
wield  relatively  little  national  political  power, 
whereas  the  Nixon  Administration  has  con- 
sistently follo>wed  a  suburban  as  well  as 
Southern  strategy.  That  means  locking  up 
the  ghettos  until  the  Inhabitants  can  some- 
how, some  day  buy  their  way  out.  Or  until 
there  Is  a  different  housing  policy  or  differ- 
ent Administration  in  Washington. 

President  Nixon's  policy  statement 
raises  serious  questions  whether  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  will  ever  be 
granted  equal  opportunities  in  the  realm 
of  housing.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
follows : 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mb.)   Poet-Dispatch. 
June  13,  1971] 

LocxiMc  Up  thx  Ghettos 

If  President  Nlxons  long-awaited  state- 
ment on  housing  and  the  suburtae  is  not  dis- 
appointing. It  Is  only  because  It  was  expected. 
The  President  had  already  indicated  his 
stand  and  so  had  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
his  political  mentor  on  suburban  policy. 

The  policy,  in  8000  words,  amounts  to  do- 
ing as  little  as  posaible  to  promote  better 
housing  for  millions.  Doing  as  little  as  pos- 
sible means  enforcing  laws  that  prohibit 
racial  discrimination,  but  not  carrying  out 
laws  or  policies  that  encourage  racial  in- 
tegration and  housing  dispersal. 

Mr.  Nixon  attempts  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  suburban  bousing  practices  Intend- 
ing racial  discrimination,  which  violate  the 
law,  and  suburban  policies  aimed  at  barring 
minority  groups  only  because  they  are  poor. 
The  President  mentions  two  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  one  against  racial  zoning  In  Lacka- 
wanna. N.T.,  and  the  other  upholding  a 
California  provision  for  referendums  on  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

In  fact,  no  such  cle<u'  distinction  can  be 
made  between  aoning  out  low-income  groups 
and  Eoning  out  blacks,  or  Spanish  Americana 
or  other  minorities  who  mostly  constitute 
the  low-income  groups.  By  mairing  his  dis- 
tinction Mr.  Nixon  Is  only  siding  with  the 
subtle  efforts  of  white  suburbs  to  block  urban 
minorities  from  moving  out  to  better  homes, 
schools  and   Job   opportunities. 

Yet  past  federal  housing  programs  pro- 
moted thoee  lUy-whlte  suburbs.  What  Is 
wrong  with  a  program  now  of  helping  oore- 
clty  minorities  also?  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  BaUte  Boards  has  just  predicted 
a  record  bousing  year.  What  Is  wrong  with  as- 
suring a  decent  share  of  it  for  the  poor? 

What  Is  wrong  can  only  be  the  political 
knowledge  that  the  city  poor  and  minori- 
ties wield  relatively  little  national  political 
power,  whereas  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
consistently  followed  a  suburban  as  well  se 
Southern  strategy.  That  me«ms  locking  up 
the  ghettos  until  the  inhabitants  can  some- 
how, some  day  buy  their  way  out  Or  untu 
there  Is  a  different  housing  policy  or  differ- 
ent Administration  in  Washington. 
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WAR.  POLITICS,  AND  PRESS:  VIEWS 
ON  "PENTAGON  PAPERS" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  ^Deakn-,  (me  of 
the  finest  editorials  I  have  ever  read  in 
any  newspaper  concerning  the  war  and 
the  Pentagon  papers  i^>peared  in  the 
July  6,  1971,  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  Journal. 
I  include  this  article  in  the  Rccord  at 
this  mint: 

Wae,  PoLmcs,  AND  Pbxss:  Virws  oh  "PncTA- 
CON  PAPcas" 

There  are  two  fallacies  into  which  It  is 
easy  to  fall  because  of  the  cause  celebre  over 
the  "Pentagon  Papers."  One  Is  that  only  now 
are  we  learning  how  the  John  F.  Keimedy 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  especially  the  latter, 
got  the  United  States  deeper  into  the  war 
in  Indochina.  The  other  is  that  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Poet,  by  jovir- 
liallstlc  gallantry  and  derrlng-do.  have  saved 
the  sanctity  of  the  free  press. 

Regarding  the  first,  so  far  what  the  "Pen- 
tagon Papers"  have  brought  forth  In  the 
newspapers  Is  particularization.  not  a  rev- 
elation of  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam that  the  public  did  not  know  about 
before.  It  Is  a  matter  of  certain  details,  com- 
munications, settings  and  situations  which 
previously  had  not  been  described. 

Of  course,  the  disclosures  have  made 
plainer  the  hypocrisy  of  President  Johnson 
about  the  war  In  the  1964  political  cam- 
paigns, his  avoidance  of  discussing  what 
was  In  his  mind,  and  the  rank  injustice 
of  his  partisans  toward  the  forthright  Barry 
Goidwater.  But  discerning  persons  already 
had  a  sense  of  that  situation. 

Though  some  doves  act  as  if  they  had 
discovered  the  depth  of  the  UjS.  involve- 
ment only  during  the  past  several  years  and 
now  are  citing  the  Pentagon  documents  as 
confirmation,  any  adult  who  has  been  read- 
ing the  news  alertly  has  known  since  10S6 
that  this  nation  was  in  the  boetllltlea  on  a 
large  and  increasing  scale.  There  was  no 
secrecy  about  It.  The  salient  facta  were 
printed  again  and  again. 

A  look  back  in  successive  past  issues  of 
the  World  Almanac  shows  this  to  be  true. 
The  one  for  1906,  recording  events  of  1904, 
reported  bow  Defense  Secretary  Robert  8. 
McNamara  and  Gen.  MaxweU  D.  Taylor,  re- 
turned from  South  Vietnam,  "laid  before 
President  Johnson  a  new  plan  for  Increas- 
ing military  and  economic  support."  Ilien  at 
a  press  conference  McNamara  aald  publicly, 
"But  I  want  to  emphasise  that  It  (victory) 
Is  not  going  to  come  soon.  This  Is  not  that 
kind  of  war.  This  is  a  war  for  the  confidence 
of  the  people  and  the  security  of  those  peo- 
ple, and  that  kind  of  war  Is  a  long,  hard 
war."  This  was  on  May  14,  1904. 

PT7BUC   HAS  OVnAU.  PM-TUKE 

In  the  almanac's  next  edition  it  was  re- 
corded that  on  June  28,  1906.  Johnson  or- 
dered an  increase  from  76.000  to  126.000  men 
of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  and  on  Aug. 
4.  1906,  asked  Congress  to  approprUto  •1.7 
billion  more  for  the  war,  while  McNamara 
told  a  Senate  committee  the  strength  of  the 
American  armed  foroes  would  be  raised  by 
340,000  men. 

So  It  went,  according  to  the  public  rec- 
ord of  the  time.  In  February,  1906,  U.S.  Forces 
were  engaged  in  continuous  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  By  November.  1900,  Amer- 
ican forces  In  Vietnam  numbered  368,000, 
with  33.000  more  stationed  in  Thailand.  As  of 
March.  1987,  the  total  In  Vietnam  was  437.- 
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000.  On  Auc.  3.  1967.  Prflsl«l«nt  Jobiuon  an- 
nounced there  would  be  636,000  by  the  fol- 
lowing June. 

The  above  1a  cited,  not  by  way  of  extenua- 
tion of  Johnson's  handling  of  matters,  but  as 
retrospective  evidence  that  the  people  of  this 
nation  were  not  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
growing  engroasment  of  the  United  Statea  In 
the  war.  They  had  the  overall  picture  all 
along.  Only  after  President  Richard  M.  Nix- 
on began  his  program  of  VletnanUxatlon  wai 
the  build-up  reveraed  by  gradual  withdrawal 
of  troops  at  a  pace  calculated  not  to  jeopar- 
dise the  vlabUlty  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ft-3  decision 
against  restraining  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Poet  from  continuing  pub- 
lication of  accounts  baaed  on  the  "Penta- 
gon Papers"  was  hailed,  of  course,  by  many 
editors  as  a  great  triumph  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  Times  called  It  a  "historic 
decision"  and  "a  ringing  victory  for  free- 
dom under  the  law." 

While  The  KnoxvlUe  Journal  would  be 
among  the  first  to  decry  any  governmental 
attempt  to  gag  the  press  Ln  what  was  a 
clearly  unconstitutional  way,  we  wish  the 
present  case  had  been  a  better  and  more  de- 
cisive test.  And  we  wish  the  new^>aper8 
which  occasioned  It  had  come  to  court  with 
cleaner  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority did  not  uphold  the  absolute  right  of 
newspapers  to  publish  whatever  they  can  get 
their  hands  on.  It  did  find  that  the  govern- 
ment had  failed  to  make  a  showing  of  Justi- 
fication for  a  restraint  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  It  did  voice  abhorrence  of 
the  Idea  of  prior  restraint  on  the  press. 

NO    XMMUNtTT     FIOM    CBIMINAI.    ACTION 

But  at  the  same  time  monbara  of  the  court 
warned  that  newspapers  are  not  Immune 
frcHn  criminal  action  for  publishing  sensitive 
documents  which  may  harm  the  nation.  As 
AasoClate  Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Byron 
White  put  It :  "Prior  reatralnts  require  an  iin- 
usually  heavy  Justification  under  the  First 
Amendment;  but  failure  by  the  government 
to  Justify  prior  restraints  does  not  measure 
Its  constitutional  entitlement  to  a  conviction 
for  criminal  publication." 

Another  question  about  the  decision  was 
pointed  out  by  Chief  JusUce  Warren  E.  Bur- 
ger and  Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun  and 
John  M.  Harlan,  the  dissenters.  They  de- 
plored the  haste  of  action  and  what  Harlan 
called  "this  frenzied  train  of  events."  The 
chief  justice  said  none  of  the  courts  having 
heard  It  "knew  all  the  facts,"  and  "we  liter- 
ally do  not  know  what  we  are  acting  on."  In 
view  of  this  pell-mell  superficiality.  It  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  definitive  case  of  Its 
kind. 

Burger  alao  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  Times  had  "the  purloined  documents"  In 
Its  "unauthorised  possession"  for  three  or 
four  months  before  publication.  If  this  was 
so.  It  lands  credanca  to  the  suspicion  that, 
far  from  being  concerned  only  for  the  pub- 
lic's "right  to  know. '  the  Times  rather  was 
timing  publication  for  political  propaganda 
effect  when  Congress  was  considering  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  and  a  stated  date  for  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  war. 

If  this  case  has  a  really  constructive  fea- 
ture In  the  national  Interest,  w«  believe  It 
can  be  an  easing  up  of  overdasslflcation  of 
government  documents  by  bureaucrats.  We 
trust  that  comes  about. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SONS  OP  ITALY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdan.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Ohio  having  proclaimed  July  8- 
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1 1  Sons  of  ItAly  Days,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  Sons  of  Italy,  13th  CHimd 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  who  are  holding  their 
convention  in  £>ayton,  Ohio,  this  week. 

Smaller  in  size  than  almost  any  one  of 
our  Western  States,  Italy  has  contributed 
a  larger  number  of  immigrants  to  the 
American  culture  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Germany.  Combining  foreign  bom  and 
native  bom  of  foreign  parentage,  we  find 
that  one  In  every  eight  of  the  total  for- 
eign white  population  is  Italian. 

Despite  the  early  arrival  of  Christt^her 
Columbus,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and 
Oiovannl  da  Varrazano,  Italians  in  gen- 
eral were  not  quick  in  coming  to  America. 
Over  the  first  century  of  our  national 
existence,  our  farmlands  proved  attrac- 
tive to  many  Europeans,  but  not  to  the 
Italians  who  were  then  experiencing 
some  of  the  best  harvests  in  European 
history.  By  1850,  there  were  less  than 
4,000  Italians  in  the  entire  United  States, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  23  million. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  number  was  not 
significantly  larger.  But  in  the  1880's 
disaster  befell  Italian  agriculture,  and 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  almost  a 
mlHion  Italians  had  sailed  for  America. 
In  a  single  year,  as  many  as  30,000  were 
said  to  have  made  the  trip— which  num- 
ber exceeded  the  total  population  of 
Venice,  one  of  Italy's  most  important 
cities. 

Over  the  years,  our  country  has 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  Italian 
Immigration.  In  the  matter  of  accom- 
plishment, Italian -Americans  are  clearly 
unsurpassed,  there  being  no  American  in- 
dustry to  which  they  have  not  provided 
significant  contributions,  not  any  art 
form  in  which  they  have  failed  to  excel. 
From  A.  P.  Olannini,  in  banking,  to  Vince 
Lombardi,  in  professional  footbaU;  from 
Marconi's  pioneer  efforts  in  radio  com- 
munications, to  Enrico  Caruso's  domi- 
nance in  the  world  of  grand  opera;  from 
Constantino  Brumidl,  the  outstanding 
artist,  to  Rocky  Marclano,  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world — all  were  superla- 
tive contributors  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion, as  have  been  millions  more. 

Although  numbered  among  the  newer 
immigrants  to  America,  within  a  span  of 
little  more  than  half  a  century  the 
Italians  have  established  themselves  as  a 
formidable  force,  economically,  politi- 
cally, and  socially — and  the  country  ac- 
knowledges that  contribution. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  a  great 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  13th  Orand 
Lodge  of  Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  Sons  of 
Italy  Days. 


YOUR  RIGHT  TO  HAVE  A  GUN  FOR 

LAWFUL  USE 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYmUN 


or    NTW    HA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday.  July  i.  1971 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
there  is  a  problem  with  guns  around. 
There  always  will  be.  It  Is  elemental 
learning  that  a  gun  barrel  is  to  be  treated 
with  the  respect  and  caution  of  a  rattle- 
snake. 


Yet.  to  take  away  all  giins  from  all 
citizens  within  the  urban  community  ex- 
cept for  the  military,  the  police,  and  gun 
clubs  is  bunk  on  guns  because  you  would 
never  take  them  away  from  the  criminal. 
He  would  have  them  under  the  table  and 
he  can  get  them. 

What  about  your  house  or  apartment 
when  that  robber  or  resist  has  a  g\m 
and  you  do  not  because  it  is  illegal  for 
you?  The  illegality  never  bothered  your 
attacker  in  the  first  place — and  it  never 
will. 

We  must  learn  to  live  with  guns — to 
use  them  wisely  in  necessary  defense  or 
target  practice  or  hunting  ventures  or  in 
any  lawful  way.  We  must  also  provide 
very  serious  penalties  for  the  unlawful 
use  of  a  gun  or  carrying  one  while  com- 
mitting a  crime — penalties  that  assure 
a  mandatory  minimum  sentence. 

Beyond  such  penalties,  the  risk  to 
society  of  denying  guns  to  law-abiding 
citizens  for  their  personal  protection  far 
outweighs  the  risk  to  society  from  crimi- 
nals with  guns  or  the  accessibility  of  a 
gun  to  an  emotionally  distraught  person. 

All  this  is  without  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional serious  legal  problem  of  whether 
what  the  following  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Post  recommends  would  re- 
quire a  constitutional  amendment : 
Thk  Kn.T.KiB 

Let  us  say  It  again.  Quns  in  the  hands  of 
fools,  kids,  drxinks  and  thugs  kill  people.  The 
gun  crowd  may  bemuse  themselves  with  their 
Idiotic  cant  that  "guns  don't  kill  people; 
people  kill  people."  But  the  plain  fact  is  that 
guns  enable  people  to  kill  people  easily, 
thoughtlessly,  comfortably,  on  the  ^ur  of 
the  moment,  without  getting  their  hands  all 
bloody  or  their  clothing  stained  or  being 
obliged  to  engage  In  a  lot  of  physical  eftort; 
and  unregistered  guns  In  unlicensed  hands 
enable  people  to  kill  people  and  get  away  with 
It,  whenever  they  happen  to  feel  vexed  or 
high  on  drugs  or  otherwise  homicidal.  That 
1«  what  handguns,  at  least,  are  for;  they  were 
devised  to  enable  people  to  kill  people.  Most 
of  them,  eventually,  will  fulfill  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  devised. 

All  right,  you  think  we're  overemotlonal 
about  gun  killings  Just  because  a  nice,  de- 
cent, law-abiding  naval  ofDcer,  41  years  old, 
and  his  19-year-old  son  were  shot  to  death 
Monday  night,  In  plain  view  of  their  family, 
at  a  suburban  Virginia  Intersection  after 
what  Fairfax  Coiinty  police  called  an  alter- 
cation in  a  traffic  encounter.  The  gun  crowd 
will  try  to  tell  you  that  If  the  murderer  had 
not  had  a  gun  he  might  have  used  a  knife 
or  club;  but  killing  lent  quite  that  simple 
with  a  knife  or  club.  The  gun  crowd  will  try 
to  tell  you  that  this  was  an  "accident,"  that 
tempers  get  frayed  on  these  hot  summer 
nights  and  people  will  kill  people. 

This  wasn't  exactly  a  rare  or  isolated  gun 
killing.  Last  week  It  Involved  a  decent  law- 
abiding  Silver  Spring  man  of  37,  who  had 
spent  much  of  his  childhood  hiding  from  the 
Nazis  In  Poland  and  who  was  shot  to  death 
during  the  holdup  of  his  mother's  grocery 
store  near  Dupont  Circle — right  in  front  of 
her  eyas.  A  knife  or  a  club  would  have  In- 
volved a  lot  of  contact  and  scuffling  and 
time  to  call  for  help,  while  a  prun  made  It  all 
possible  in  a  fraction  of  a  second;  and  In 
point  of  fact,  without  the  gun,  the  kUler 
would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  dared  to 
undertake  the  holdup. 

And  on  Tuesday  evening  a  nice,  decent, 
law-abiding  Vietnam  war  veteran.  Just  20 
years  old.  was  pronounced  dead  at  Arlington 
Hospital  after  being  shot  at  bis  home.  Police 
have  charged  his  17-year-old  hrother,  re- 
marking that  "It  appears  the  two  brothers 
had  not  gotten  along  and  had  a  disagree- 
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ment  before  the  shooting."  Against  any  other 
weap>on  than  a  gun.  the  veteran  might  have 
had  a  chance  to  defend  himself. 

These  are  not  "accidents."  They  are  conse- 
quences— the  direct,  certain.  Inevitable  con- 
sequences of  commxinlty  carelessness  about 
firearms.  It  Is  a  form  of  madness  to  allow 
guns — and  especially  handguns — to  be  In  the 
possession  of  anyone  who  wants  them,  as 
much  a  form  of  madness  as  It  wotild  be  to 
allow  anyone  of  any  age  or  condition  to  own 
and  operate  an  automobile,  without  even  any 
means  of  Identifying  ownership. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  community  can  do 
nothing  to  curb  gun  killing.  It  can  do  what 
it  has  long  done  to  curb  killing  by  deadly  poi- 
sons. It  can  do  what  James  V.  Bennett  sug- 
gests under  the  heading  "For  the  Record"  on 
another  part  of  this  peige  today.  It  can  limit 
the  possession  of  handguns  to  police  officers, 
the  military  and  properly  supervised  gun 
clubs.  It  can  stop  being  hypnotized  and  be- 
dazzled by  the  gun  crowd — the  crowd  that 
makes  money  out  of  manufacturing  and  ped- 
dling guns  and  the  crowd  that  thinks  it's 
fun  to  play  with  them  and  doesn't  care  how 
many  people  get  killed  Jiist  so  It  doesn't 
have  to  undergo  the  inconvenience  of  sensible 
regulations. 

Twenty  thousand  Americans,  here  In  the 
United  States,  were  killed  by  gyxoB  during 
the  past  year;  200,000  were  Injured.  It  is 
callous.  Immoral  madness  not  to  do  anythli^ 
that  might  help  stop  this  gunplay. 


EDGAR  E.  PARKER DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  living  through  a  critical 
period  when  human  values  and  individ- 
ual goals  and  purpose  are  being  ques- 
tioned. Sometimes  we  question  whether 
the  rewards  are  worth  the  effort  of  doing 
a  good  Job.  Then  we  learn  of  someone 
like  Mr.  Edgar  E.  Parker,  who  was  bom 
and  raised  In  Montgomery  County,  Term. 

Mr.  Parker  has  just  retired  from  a 
lifetime  of  Federal  service.  His  life  repre- 
sents an  example  of  one  who  has  con- 
tributed in  full  measure  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  organization,  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  to  our  society  and  our  way  of 
Ufe. 

I  have  two  letters  which  reflect  the  life 
and  distingtiished  public  service  of  my 
fellow  Tennessean  and  I  include  them  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

liETTxa   or   Commendation 
Dkpaktmknt  or  the  Armt. 
Fort   Campbell,  Ky.,  May  25,  1971. 
Mr.  Edgar  E.  Pariux, 

Commiaaary  Otficer,  Services  Division,  DIO, 
USATC  and  Fort  Campbell,  Fort  Camp- 
bell.  Ky.: 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  your  retirement 
from  civil  service  employment  after  more 
than  thirty-three  years  of  loyal  and  out- 
standing performance  of  duty,  I  wish  to 
commend  you  for  the  admirable  record  that 
you  have  established  and  left  for  others  to 
follow.  While  It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  be 
acquainted  with  you  during  your  early  and 
mld-perlod  tenure,  I  have  come  to  know  you 
quite  well  during  my  current  tour  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Kentucky  and  It  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure. 
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2.  In  all  my  military  career  I  have  never 
had  the  opjxjrtunity  to  meet  a  more  devoted 
and  dedicated  employee.  Your  willingness  to 
accept  greater  responsibility  and  to  give 
guidance  which  has  been  meaningful  never 
ceased  during  those  years.  The  fact  that  you 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  Quartermaster  activi- 
ties at  this  post  attests  to  your  success. 

3.  We,  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  closely  at  Port  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
will  miss  you  greatly.  Our  loss  virlll  mean  a 
greater  gain  to  your  family,  friends  and  to 
your  community  which  you  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of. 

4.  As  you  leave  the  active  status  of  civil 
service  employment,  our  best  wishes  go  with 
you  for  a  long  and  continued  pursuit  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  and  happiness  In  all  your 
endeavors. 

WnxiAM   B.   Mn.i.Ea, 
Colonel,  Infantry,   U.S.  Army, 
Chairman,  ComTnissary  Advisory  Council. 


Letter  or  Appreciation 

Department  or  the  Armt, 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky..  May  28,  1971. 
Mr.  Edcar  E.  Parker, 

Commissary  Officer,  Services  Division,  Direc- 
torate of  Industrial  Operations,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.: 

1.  Upon  the  occasion  of  your  retirement, 
I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  years  that  you  have  faith- 
fully served  Fort  Campbell  In  making  the 
commissary  operation  responsive,  efficient, 
and  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  dedication  to  duty. 

2.  You  have  been  an  energetic,  alert,  and 
conscientious  Federal  employee,  whose  de- 
votion to  duty  Is  highly  commendable.  Your 
services  as  Assistant  Commissary  Officer  and 
subsequently  as  Commissary  Officer  have 
been  exceptionally  valuable  to  this  command. 
You  have  cheerfully  and  intelligently  adapted 
yourself  to  changing  situations,  and  have 
successfully  met  each  new  challenge.  Your 
contacts  with  others  have  been  most  courte- 
ous and  cooperative.  The  respect  which  you 
have  won  from  your  associates,  superiors,  and 
subordinates  alike,  is  most  commendable  aJQd 
reflects  great  credit  upon  yourself,  and  the 
Federal  Service. 

3.  I  am  advised  that  you  have  accumulated 
more  than  2700  hours  of  sick  leave  to  your 
credit.  You  are  to  be  especially  commended 
for  this  wise  and  thoughtful  use  of  your  sick 
leave  benefits,  which  reflects  favorably  upon 
your  attitude  towards  your  Job  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  mission  at  this  instal- 
lation. 

4.  As  you  retire,  you  may  certainly  be  very 
proud  of  the  many  years  of  commendable 
service  you  have  rendered  as  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  Job  well  done.  Personnel  of  the 
Services  Division.  Directorate  of  Industrial 
Operations,  Join  me  in  vrishlng  you  health 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

William  H.  Birosonc,  Jr., 

Brigadier  General,  USA, 

Commanding. 


SPEECH  OF  COLONEL  MacNEIL  AS 
USED  IN  "THE  SELLING  OP  THE 
PENTAGON" 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
completed   reviewing   the   materials   in 
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the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  files  regarding  the 
contempt  citation  of  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
of  CBS.  This  citation  for  contempt  is 
based  on  a  demand  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce that  Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS  produce 
all  the  film  taken  but  not  used  in 
the  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

On  March  8,  1971,  starting  on  page 
5401  of  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert  placed  in 
the  Record  pertinent  text  of  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  and  the  entire  text  of 
the  interview  of  Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs by  Roger  Mudd  of  the  Columbia 
Broacasting  System. 

The  other  segment  of  the  program  used 
by  the  proponents  of  the  contempt  cita- 
tion is  a  purported  misquoting  of  Colonel 
MacNeil,  one  of  those  referred  to  in  the 
documentary  as  a  member  of  the  "travel- 
ing colonels."  The  committee  staff  has 
the  text  of  Colonel  MacNell's  speech, 
which  is  purportedly  a  continuous  seg- 
ment. I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  first 
the  committee  imalysis  of  Colonel  Mac- 
Neil's  speech,  £ind  immediately  follow- 
ing that,  the  entire  speech  which  was 
given  by  the  Defense  Department  to  the 
committee: 

Committee  Analysis 

A  purportedly  continuous  segment  of  Col. 
MacNell's  speech,  broadcast  In  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon" — in  reality,  a  CBS  paste-up 
of  excerpts  from  five  different  pages  in  the 
Colonel's  prepared  text,  drawn  out  of  con- 
text, and  not  in  sequential  order. 

(Note. — The  third  excerpt — taken  from 
page  48  of  the  Colonel's  speech — is  In  fact  a 
quotation  from  Laotian  Prime  Minister  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  Colonel  MacNell's  attribution 
of  that  statement  to  him  was  clipped  out  by 
CBS.  and  the  quotation  made  to  appear  as  a 
foreign  policy  comment  by  the  Colonel  him- 
self, which  would  have  been  a  violation  of 
the  Pentagon  regulation  described  by  Roger 
Mudd. 

Also  In  this  sequence,  a  aeries  of  short 
camera  shots  of  the  audience  was  used  to  con- 
ceal the  splicing  of  the  Colonel's  words,  thus 
avoiding  the  "Jump"  in  the  film  that  would 
have  occurred  if  the  camera  had  been  kept  on 
Col.  MacNeU  at  the  podium.) 

Prom  the  Transcript  or  "The  Selling  or 
the  Pentagon",  Pack  7 

Roger  Mttdd.  .  .  .  the  Army  has  a  regulation 
stating;  "Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the 
foreign  policy  Implications  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam." 

Colonel  MacNeil  : 

rmoM  page  ss 
Well  now  we're  coming  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — Vietnam. 

prom  page  se 
Now  the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeat- 
edly stated  that  Thailand  Is  next  on  their 
list  after  Vietnam. 

PROM    PA«n   4S 

If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Communist  it 
will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist.  The  same 
goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

PBOM    PACE    TS 

I  think  if  the  Communists  were  to  win  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  record  in  the  north — 
what  happened  in  Tet  of  "68 — makaa  it  clear 
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there  would  be  a  bloodteth  In  store  for  »  lot 
of  tbe  population  of  the  eouth. 

rmoM  rAQK  •• 

The  United  States  Is  still  going  to  remain 
an  Asian  power. 

TKXT  or  COLAKKL  MAcNKn.'s  Spkbcb 
aOVTHEAWr   AdA 

(NoTS. — Charts  maps,  and  Illustrations  not 
printed  tn  Rxcoao.) 

V.A.  on  (1  minute  before  starting  bell). 

This  morning  we  will  talk  about — 

Overlay  #  1  on  (Sea  Map) . 

The  portion  of  Southeast  Asia — lying  be- 
tween India  and  China — an  area  which  con- 
tains over  lao  million  people. 

V.A.  off. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  here  is  unaware  of 
Southeast  Asia,  as  a  result  of  the  debates, 
illacusalons,  cross-examinations  of  persons 
Involved,  the  conflicting  national  election 
platforms  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

V-A.  on  (Southeast  Asia  Map) . 

To  orient  ourselves — this  whole  area  Is 
called  Southeast  Asia — Including  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

But  this  morning  we  want  to  talk  about 
the  Asian  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia,  which 
Is    also    called    continental    Southeast    Asia. 

VA.  OS  VJi..  on  (Sea  Map). 

Here  we  have  the  mainland — plus  the  Is- 
land nations  of  Indonesia  and  the  PhUltp- 
plnes. 

Overlay  « 1  off. 

But  this  Is  the  area  we  are  going  to  dls- 
cvua — the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia — ly- 
ing between  India  and  China. 

First,  well  have  an  overall  look  at  the 
area — then  tour  Individual  countries — and 
finish  with  Vietnam. 

VJi.    off. 

We  are  talking  about  a  Southeast  Asia 
which  contains  281  million  people;  118  mil- 
lion people  In  mainland  Southeast  Asia, 
alone.  In  discussing  Southeast  Asia,  there  are 
several  Introductory  and  basic  points  which 
we  should  be  familiar  with,  eight  of  them. 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  should  do  Is  to 

dlSCIMB — 

WJl.  on  (Bight  Polnte  on  Southeast  Asia). 

The  people  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  many 
respects,  they  are  not  very  different  from 
us.  or  people  In  the  mid-Bast,  or  Europe,  or 
elsewhere.  If  representatives  of  these  coun- 
tries, nationalities,  and  cultures,  each  listed 
In  priority,  the  ten  most  important  princi- 
ples or  values  or  ethics,  by  which  they  or- 
dered their  Uvea,  we  would  discover  that  we 
bad  all  listed  the  same  ten.  But  we  would 
also  discover  that  our  priority  listings  of 
these  values  were  varied:  and  that  it  is  this 
variance  which  causes  the  conflicts  between 
us. 

We  do  have  the  same  values,  but  our  en- 
vironments so  differ — that  we  have  all  ad - 
Justed  our  priority  of  values  to  fit  these 
differing    environments. 

In  fact — we  will  find  that  most  of  the  ar- 
guments we  have  with  our  wives — stems 
from  this  same  type  of  conflict — what  is 
Important  to  one — does  not  have  the  same 
priority  position  on  the  listing  of  the  values 
of  the  other. 

(Question — who  changes  their  prlMlty?) 

Flap  No.  1  off. 

Second.  I  think  tt  essential  tltat  we  under- 
stand that  In  mainland  Southeast  Asia  we 
have  the  conflitence  of  two  great  and  differ- 
ent civilizations — the  Indian  and  Chinese 
civilisations. 

Overlay  #3  off. 

Third,  we  must  be  aware  that  the  impact 
of  Islam  coming  from  the  Mid-Bast  was  ab- 
sorbed by  Southeast  Asia  and  remains  today 
as  only  one  of  the  ma>or  religions  and  cul- 
tural farces  and  Is  found  only  in  Indonesia, 
the  PhUlpplnes.  and  Malaya. 

Overlay  #8  off. 
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Fourth,  the  impact  of  Obristlanlty  and 
weatem  culture  was  definitely  a  mixed 
blessing.  They  were  disruptive  to  Southeast 
Asian  Society  because  of  their  tenets  and 
technology  which  together  were  a  threat  to 
the  established  social  order.  They  were  also 
frightening  to  Southeast  Asian  rulers  be- 
cause of  the  ferocity  of  the  economic  and 
poUtlcal  rivalry  of  these  Christian.  Western 
Nations. 

In  brief — and  this  is  an  important  ooa- 
cept — to  Asian  leaders  of  the  17th  through 
early  20th  centuries,  the  poUtlcal,  social,  and 
psychological  impact  of  Christianity  and  the 
political,  military,  and  economic  impact  of 
western  ships  and  guns  were  tn/^i«»-t"rM''h- 
able. 

Flap  #4  off. 

Fifth,  a  thought  for  perspective,  and  this 
one  to  stress  the  importance  of  China  and 
the  traditional  view  of  China  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Although  China  stagnated  during  the 
past  two  centuries,  as  did  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  capital  of  China.  Peking, 
was  the  greatest  Intellectual  and  cultural 
center  of  the  world,  greater  Chan  existed  in 
either  Greece  or  Rome.  Jun  as  did  we,  and 
do  we  trday.  look  back  toward  Greece  and 
Rome  and  acknowledge  our  ctiltural  debt  to 
both,  so  does  all  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia 
look  toward  China. 

Fli^  #6  off. 

Sixth,  more  than  3000  years  ago — ^waves  of 
people  came  down  from  China  dlq>laced  by 
stronger  invaders  and  these  waves  In  turn 
displaced  the  local  Inhabitants — (ancient 
antlphathies  sUll  exist  between  the  original 
Inhabitants  and  their  conquerors). 

Flap  U  6  off. 

Seventh — the  Buddhlxt  religion  came  froen 
two  directions. 

Hlnayana — passive  or  pure  Buddhism — 
spread  from  India  into  Biirma.  Thailand. 
Laos,  and  Cambodl*. 

And  although  replaced  in  India  today  by 
Hinduism  and  Islam,  Buddhism  remains  to- 
day the  major  religion  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

V.A  Off. 

Although  the  same  Hlnayana  Buddhism 
also  entered  China  from  India — a  different 
kind  of  Buddhism — Mabayana — came  down 
into  Vietnam  from  China  where  it  had — 
mixed  with  Taoism — marked  by  the  Confu- 
cian— ethics  of  the  importance  of  the  family. 

V.A.  On  (Hlnayana  and  Mabayana  Bud- 
dhism) (Explain  and  Discuss) . 

lifabayana — unlike  Hlnayana — can  be  a  di- 
visive Influence — it  is  a  religion  of  many 
sects  and  beliefs — which  may  be  actively  op- 
posed to  each  other — as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  Vietnam. 

V.A.  Off.  (Pause).  V.A.  on  (Eight  Points 
on  Southeast  Asia).  Flap  #7  off. 

Last — because  of  either  Inltal  origins  In 
China  or  Chinese  conquest  or  Influence,  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  Mainland  South- 
east Asia  are  the  racial  and  social  cousins 
of  the  Chinese — although  their  art,  culture, 
and  literature  have  been  heavily  Influenced 
by  India. 

V.A.  off. 

I  have  lived,  worked,  and  travelled  through 
all  the  countries  of  Continental  Southeast 
Asia  and  I  have  respect  and  admiration  for 
these  peoples  and  countries — especially  those 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  line  up  with 
the  United  States,  and  whose  position  on 
the  map  of  Asia  looks  like  this — 

V.A.  on  (Chlcom  Threat) . 

Despite  the  current  upheaval  in  Red 
China — China  is  again  dominating  Southeast 
Asia  as  she  has  during  most  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years. 

If  you  lived  In  one  of  these  countries — 
and  were  a  leader  in  that  country,  what 
would  your  foreign  policy  be  toward  Red 
China? 

A  country  that  calls  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
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nam  a  "war  of  liberation?"  that  called  her 
seizure  of  Tibet  In  1951  a  "war  of  liberation?" 
who  says  Thailand  Is  next  on  the  list?  (Pause) 
Red  China  has  the  largest  land  army  In  the 
world — and  nuclear  weapons.  Why? 

Did  she  develop  nuclear  weapons  to  defend 
herself  against  her  neighbors,  these  small 
countries  shown  here?  (Pause)  Red  China 
has  the  world's  largest  population,  but  she 
can't  feed  her  people. 

Does  that  make  you  feel  very  comfort- 
able— In  your  rich  Southeast  Asia  rice  bowl? 

V.A.  off.  V.A.  on  (Thai  Farmer). 

One  of  the  hard  facts  that  people  like  this 
Thai  farmer  In  southeast  Asia  have  to  look 
at  is  this — that  Red  China  takes  a  total  view 
of  southeast  Asia. 

And  In  her  view — none  of  the  nation's  of 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  liberated  from  colo- 
nialism— except  North  Vietnam. 

And  they  will  not  be  liberated  In  the  Chi- 
nese viewpoint — until  each  and  every  one  has 
a  Communist  government  and  its  assete  are 
available  to  China. 

V.A.  off. 

But  let  us  get  on  with  our  study  of  the 
area,  and  move  forward — to  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n — 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Colonial  Southeast  Asia). 

Only  one  nation  on  mainland  Southeast 
Asia  was  Independent — Thailand. 

All  the  rest  were  colonies  of  France  or  Brit- 
ain or  Holland. 

Early  in  World  War  n — the  Japanese  oc- 
cupied all  of  Southeast  Asia — and  left  in 
1945 — after  setting  up  local  governments  or 
turning  over  power  to  groups  which  had  co- 
operated with  the  Japanese. 

Overlay  No.  1  on. 

Since  then — all  have  gained  their  Inde- 
pendence— the  British  Colonies  peacefully — 
Indonesia  after  a  struggle  with  the  Dutch, 
and  French  Indo-China  after  a  long  war  with 
the  French. 

V_A.   off. 

The  Japanese  occupation  taught  \is  some 
Important  things  about  Southeast  Asia. 

V.A.  on  (map  of  Southeast  Asia  Resources) . 

Strategic  Importance — all  shipping  between 
Europe  aitd  the  Far  East  (by  way  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean)  must  pass  through  the  Straits 
of  Malacca — between  the  Malay  peninsula 
and  Sumatra — or  other  straits  of  the  island 
barrier.  Indonesia  under  Sukarno  tried  to 
make  the  Indonesian  waters  territorial 
waters. 

These  straits  and  other  Interior  Indonesian 
straits  then  are  sea  routes  comparable  in 
Importance  to  the  Pananta  Canal. 

Overlay  #1  on. 

And  by  denial — the  Japanese  occupation  of 
the  mainland  Southeast  Asia  showed  us  the 
importance  of  the  resources  of  the  area. 

Tungsten  from  Burma. 

Rubber  and  tin  from  most  of  the  countries. 

Oil  from  Indonesia  and  Burma,  plus  copra 
and  cocoanut  oil. 

But  these  liKlustrles  still  make  up  only 
about  30  percent  of  national  production. 

The  other  70  percent  is  almost  all  food 
production — mainly  the  growing  of  rice. 

V.A.  off. 

The  people  live  on  a  rice  economy. 

V.A.  on  (Topographic  Map  of  Southeast 
AsU). 

Southeast  Asia  has  four  of  the  world's 
greatest  rice  bowls,  while  China  Is  chronically 
short  of  food. 

The  principal  rice  bowls  are  southern 
Burma — southern  Thailand — alnu>st  all  of 
Cambodia — and  the  Mekong  Delta  in  South 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  secondary  rice  bowl — In  North 
Vietnam — Red  River  delta — but  not  nearly  as 
Important  as  the  Mekong  delta — In  the  south. 

The  green  area  on  the  map — river  valleys — 
deltas — coast  line — Is  where  the  people  are. 
This  is  where  you  can  grow  rice— and  where 
you  can  catch  flab. 
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So — that's  where  the  people  live,  and  there 
Is  an  Important  message  In  that. 

V.A.  off. 

Not  all  real  estate  In  Vietnam — has  the 
same  value — especially  in  terms  of  fighting 
for  It. 

V.A.  on  (Vietnam  river  village) . 

This  is  a  river  village  In  South  Vietnam. 
Notice  the  boats — sampans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact — there  Is  very  little 
means  of  surface  transportation  in  many 
parts  of  southeast  Asia — other  than  the  riv- 
ers, canals,   and  seacoasts. 

As  military  men,  we  actually  have  to  re- 
orient our  thinking  because  rivers.  Mangrove 
swamps,  irrigation  and  drainage  sjrstema  are 
not  barriers.  They  are  routes  of  communi- 
cation— by  sampans. 

When  I  used  to  fly  over  the  area — the  thing 
that  always  Impressed  me  was  the  number 
of  river  craft — the  thousands  of  sampans. 

V.A.  off.  V.A.  on  (Floating  Market  on  Chao 
Phrya  River). 

There  Is  life  on  the  river — the  floating 
market — on  a  river  near  Bangkok. 

The  sampans  comprise  the  floating  mar- 
ket— both  sellers  and  buyers. 

What  the  automobile  Is  to  the  United 
States — the  sampan  is  to  much  of  southeast 
Asia — and  the  roads  are  the  water  routes, 
(pause)  The  people  of  mainland  southeast 
Asia — suffer  from  a  variety — of  health  prob- 
lems— malaria — dysentery — tuberculosis,  and 
many  debilitating  intestinal  parasites. 

There  is  a  shocking  shortage  of  doctors, 
hospitals,  and  public  health  services — even 
simple  sanitation  measures  are  not  always 
practiced,  (pause)  With  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Laos — the  people  of  mainland  south- 
east Asia — are  much  better  fed  than  the  peo- 
ple of  China  or  India — or  the  Philippines  for 
that  matter. 

V.A.  off. 

There  is  a  very  valid  saying  among  Ameri- 
cans In  Southeast  Asia. 

If  you  go  to  Southeast  Asia  direct  from 
the  United  States — things  look  pretty  bad. 

But  if  you  go  to  India  first — ^then  things 
In  Southeast  Asia  look  pretty  good. 

Let's  start  our  tour — of  Individual  covm- 
tries — with  Burma. 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Burma) . 

Larger  than  France — but  smaller  than 
Texas  isolated — somewhat — by  a  ring  of 
mountains — on  three  sides — in  the  West- 
North-  and  East. 

It  is  ironic  that  Burma  is  relatively  under- 
populated— and  she  has  a  surplus  in  food 
production. 

And  here  she  is — wedged  in  between  two 
of  the  most  overpopulated  and  underfed 
countries  in  the  world — India  and  Red  China. 

The  economic  lifeline  of  Burma  is  the 
Irrawaddy  River. 

This  Is  Kipling's  famous  "Road  to  Manda- 
lay"  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay. 

Overlay  No.  1  on. 

In  1962 — General  Ne  Win,  head  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  seized  the  Government,  and 
threw  all  his  enemies  into  jail — Communists 
Included. 

He  still  has  a  couple  of  tribal  uprisings  on 
his  hands — In  the  hills.  (Ancient  antip- 
athies.) 

He  has  isolated  his  country — made  it  a 
closed  society,  seized  control  of  all  business — 
and  called  It  the  Burmese  way  to  socialism. 

He  drove  the  Indians  and  overseas  Chinese 
out  of  financial  and  business  control  of  his 
country — but  he  also  succeeded  In  almost 
wrecking  his  economy. 

However,  Burma  does  remain  able  to  feed 
her  people. 

And  she  is  the  world's  number  three  ex- 
porter of  rice. 

V.A.  off. 

Now  Thailand — 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Thailand) . 


The  ancient  kingdom  of  Anna  and  the  King 
of  Slam. 

You  may  recall  that  Tul  Brunner  used  to 
play  the  part  of  the  King  of  Slam — no  won- 
der Bob  Hof  likes  to  give  this  lecture. 

Thailand — land  of  beautiful  women  and 
beautiful  race  horses — the  Kentucky  of  the 
Far  East.  It  is  the  home  of  SEATO  headquar- 
ters— the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

But  SEATO  has  no  standing  forces — like 
NATO  has  In  Europe,  (pause)  Two-thirds 
of  her  population  is  concentrated — around 
Bangkok — on  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 

Like  Burma — Thailand  produces  a  surplus 
of  rice — and  has  replaced  Burma  as  the 
world's  number  one  exporter. 

Although  she  remains  an  agricultural  econ- 
omy— small  and  light  consumer  industries 
are  starting  to  boom. 

Her  economy  is  beginning  to  takeoff  and 
she  has  a  bright  economic  future. 

One  "If" — If  she  controls  her  population. 

There  Is  one  neglected  region — the  Korat 
Plateau  of  the  northeast.  Nature  neglected 
It  and  the  Bangkok  government  In  the  past 
also  has  neglected  It. 

Most  of  It  13  too  dry  In  the  dry  season  for 
raising  rice — and  there  are  terrible  fioods  In 
the  wet  season. 

But  today  active  measures  are  being  taken 
to  make  the  area  more  accessible  by  road, 
and  to  improve  the  economy,  provide  educa- 
tion, medical  aid.  etc.,  all  designed  to  make 
the  people  in  this  area  Identify  themselves 
with  Bangkok,  and  as  citizens  of  Thailand. 

The  people  in  the  northeast — particularly 
in  the  past — tended  to  regard  themselves  as 
Laotians,  and  regarded  the  Mekong  River 
not  as  a  boundary  but  just  ac  a  Laotian  river. 

It  is  In  this  northeast  area  that  Commu- 
nist guerrillas,  supported  by  North  Vietnam 
and  China,  have  api>eared  and  started  their 
prograna  of  terror  to  gain  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  (Pause.)  Today — In  the  shadow 
of  Red  China — she  has  cast  her  lot  with  the 
United   States. 

United  States  official  relations  with  Thai- 
land go  back  to  1833 — when  the  two  coun- 
tries signed  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce— our  first  treaty  in  the  Par  Blast. 

In  1950.  Thailand  was  one  of  the  first 
countries  to  send  troops  to  Korea. 

Overlay  #1  on. 

This  is  the  Prime  Minister  Thanom  Kltti- 
kachorn — staunchly  pro-American — a  blunt 
speaking  domino. 

He  said  in  1967 — "Thailand  is  situated  near 
Vietnam  and  it  will  be  the  next  target  of 
the  communists  as  they  have  already  pro- 
claimed. This  Is  why  Thailand  realizes  the 
necessity  to  send  military  units  to  help  oppose 
communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  when  it  Is 
still  at  a  distance  from  our  country." 

TTie  United  States  has  built  a  number  of 
military  bases  in  Thailand.   (Six.) 

For  example — jet  bases  at  Udorn — Ubon — 
Korat — Thakhll — and  Don  Muang — the 
Bangkok  international  airport — and  I  am 
sure  you  have  read  about  U  Tapao — near 
Sattahip  on  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 

Our  B-52  bombers  takeoff  from  U  Tapao 
on  strike  missions  against  targets  in  Vietnam. 

V.A.    off. 

The  people  of  Thailand  seem  to  have  a 
strong  sense  of  nationality  and  racial 
identity. 

V.A.  on  (Thai  King  ti  Queen) . 

The  people  are  united  by  their  Hlnayana 
Buddhist  faith — and  their  love  for  the  king 
and  queen,  even  though  the  political  role 
of  this  couple  Is  purely  ceremonial,  and  will 
remain  so  under  the  new  Thai  Constitution. 

The  King  has  only  one  wife — but  he  has 
many  relatives — his  grandfather  had  92 
wives! 

I've  seen  them  both  in  Bangkok.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  Queen's  pictures  do  not  do  her 
justice. 


V.A.  off. 

But  let's  go  on — to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Malaysia) . 

In  1963.  Singapore  (city — tip  of  {>enlnsula) . 
Sarawak,  and  North  Borneo  joined  with  Ma- 
laya to  form  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  un- 
der Prince  Abdul  Rahman. 

Overlay  #1  on. 

But  Singapore  was  70  percent  Chinese — 
whUe  the  rest  of  Malaysia  was  controlled  by 
Malays — who  are  Moslems.  This  led  to  fric- 
tions— and  Singapore  withdrew  from  Malay- 
sia in  1965  and  is  now  a  separate  republic 
in  the  United  Nations. 

Overlay  #2  on. 

The  Prime  Minister  Is  Lee  Kuan  Yew — an 
ethnic  Chinese — frequently  a  critic  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

And  when  he  visited  the  United  States 
last  fall,  he  strongly  supported  our  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam. 

Prominent  Americans  sit  back  here  in  the 
United  States  and  say  that  it  is  all  right 
to  let  the  Communists  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam— that  it  would  not  affect  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  they  scoff  at  the  domino 
theory  largely  because  they  don't  have  to  live 
there. 

Ask  this  domino,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  what  he 
has  to  say. 

He  says  that  the  United  States  is  buying 
time  for  all  Asians  who  want  self-determina- 
tion. 

He  also  says  that  if  the  Americans  pull  out 
of  Vietnam — all  of  Southeast  Asia  is  lost. 

Still  another  domino — Malaysia's  Prince 
Abdul  Rahman — aJso  supports  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam  for  the  same  reasons. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
a  strong  believer  in  the  domino  theory  as  a 
result  of  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  The  Soviets 
want  neither  China  nor  a  Chinese  style 
communism    dominating    Southeast    Asia. 

Malaya  has  no  illuslonj — she  had  a  Com- 
munist guerrilla  war — that  she  won — but  it 
took  11  years — it  took  a  ratio  of  10  to  1 
against  the  guerrillas — and  Malaya  was  not 
backed  up  to  a  common  boundary  with  a 
Communist  country. 

Malaysia  is  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  tin — about  one-third  of  the  world's  nat- 
ural rubber — the  largest  producer  of  Iron  in 
the  Far  East,  most  Iron  ore  going  to  Japan. 

She  even  has  some  oil  in  Borneo.  Gen- 
erally, her  economic  future  looks  good  as 
does  that  of  Singapore — one  of  the  great 
trade  centers  of  the  world. 

And  both — Malaya  and  Slngs^x>re  are  for- 
tunate in  leadership. 

V.A.  off. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  used  to  be — 
French — Indo-Chlna. 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Laos) . 

Both  Vletnams — plus  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
(Elxplaln  heavy  red  line — Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.) 
Laos  first — shown  here  in  blue. 

Shares  Conunon  borders  with  six  other 
countries,  over  1,000  miles  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China. 

No  railroad  in  Laos.  What  roads  there 
are — fiood  during  the  rainy  season. 

But  the  people  along  the  rivers — move 
about  in  sampans  and  other  river  craft 
on  water  routes — In  fact — the  Mekong 
River  Is  one  of  the  great  highways  of  Asia — 
it  serves  Laos — northeast  Thailand — Cam- 
bodia— South  Vietnam. 

You  I  am  sure  have  heard  of  the  Mekong 
River  Development  Project. 

It  is  designed  to  harness  the  mighty  Me- 
kong and  bring  prosperity  to  places  like 
Laos  and  the  Korat  Plateau  of  northeast 
Thailand. 

The  average  Laotian  raises  barely  enough 
food  for  his  family.  (Most  live  in  the  Me- 
kong  Valley.) 

One  problem  is  thousands  of  refugees  ftom 
the  eastern  half  of  Laos  (brown) — held  by 
the  Communists. 
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Overlay  No.  1  on. 

These  refugees  h«.ve  crowded  Into  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mekong  and  have  to  be  fed.  They 
are  being  fed  by  the  United  States  and 
Thailand. 

Strangely — Souvanna's  half  brother — 
Prince  Souvanna  Phong — is  the  head  of  the 
Pathet  Lao — the  Laotian  communists. 

Souvanna's  position  as  a  domino  Is  also 
quite  clearly  stated  In  Nov.  1967 — "We  can 
count  about  40.000  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
In  our  country  who  fight  beside  the  15.000 
Pathet  Lao  who  are  armed,  paid,  trained, 
and  encadred  by  North  Vietnam  ...  by  what 
right,  what  moral  do  they  assume  the  right 
to  liberate  us?  If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
communist  It  would  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist;  the  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

That  heavy  red  line  Is  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail. 

Actually  It  Is  a  whole  series  of  trails,  roads, 
and  waterways — through  dense  Jungles. 

North  of  the  Ho  Cht  Mlnh  traU— guarding 
Its  northern  flank — the  communists  also  con- 
trol the  Plain  of  Jars  In  Laos. 

The  Plain  of  Jars  is  a  keystone  of  sorts  be- 
tween Burma,  southern  China,  and  North 
Vietnam. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  busy  helping  the 
Pathet  Lao — to  build  roads  down  Into  Laos — 
from  south  China. 

V.A.  off. 

Which  should  gl^e  the  Thais — across  the 
Mekong  from  the  Plain  of  Jars — something 
to  think  about. 

V.A.  on  (map  of  Cambodia) . 

Let's  move  south — to  Cambodia. 

She  Is  a  natural  rlcebowl — encircled  by 
bills — with  a  vast  area  of  flat  lands  tn  the 
center — Ideal  for  rice  growing.  (Tonle  sap) 

Overlay  No.  1  on. 

Prince  Sihanouk  Is  the  chief  of  state. 
(pause)  Sihanouk  started  out  as  a  neutralist. 
But  In  1965 — he  sent  our  ambassador  home. 

And  In  1967  he  withdrew  much  of  his  mis- 
sion in  Peking. 

The  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam — has  given 
him  the  courage  lately — to  scold  Peking  and 
North  Vietnam  for  Interfering  in  his  coun- 
try. In  May  1967  he  said.  "They — the  Khmer- 
Vlet  Mlnh — launched  these  attacks  because 
they  want  to  create  clvU  war.  ...  If  we  fall 
in  our  operations  against  them  and  If  the 
Khmer  (Cambodian)  Viet  tSlnh  emerge 
victorious,  they  can  transform  the  nation 
Into  a  communist  country. 

"If  not  they  must  continue  to  accept  In- 
dependence and  neutrality  .  .  .  How  can  we 
have  confidence  in  the  Viet  Mlnh?  Will  we 
be  able  to  escape  falling  Into  their  hands 
once  we  turn  communist?  ...  If  we  side  with 
the  Viet  Mlnh.  we  will  lose  our  independ- 
ence .  .  .  The  masters  of  the  Khmer  Viet 
Mlnh  are  the  Viet  Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong."  (pause)  We  hear  a  lot 
about  hot  pursuit — and  Viet  Cong  sanctuary 
In  Cambodia. 

The  facts  are  that  Sihanouk  has  no  power 
to  stop  the  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vietnamese 
from  using  his  territory. 

And  he  can  use  only  words  to  keep  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnamese  forces  out — to 
try  to  prevent  his  country  from  becoming  a 
battleground. 

But — there  Is  something  else  we  should 
note. 

Cambodia  feels  herself  hemmed  in  between 
two  ancient  enemies — South  Vietnam— and 
Thailand.  And  there  Is  mutual  and  ancient 
antipathy  between  these  three  countries. 

The  Cambodians  once  had  a  vast  empire, 
the  Khmer  Empire,  which  included  the 
famous  cities  of  Angkor  Thom  and  Angkor 
Wat — (story  about  Jeep  from  Bangkok  to 
Angkor  Thom.  etc  )  But  warlike  Siamese 
kings  seized  large  chunks  of  Khmer  terri- 
tory— and  made  them  part  of  Slam — now 
Thailand 

And  the  Khmer  once  owned  the  Delta  of 
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the   Mekong.   But    the   Vietnamese — moving 
south  from  Annam — drove  the  Khmer  back 
into   Cambodia— taking   the   rice-rich   Delta 
of  the  Camau  Peninsula  away  from  them. 
V.A.  off. 

And  now — We  oome  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — Vietnam. 

Before  I  talk  about  that — here  Is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Colonel  Dan  Bird.  USA. 
written  when  he  was  commander  of  an  Army 
communications  group. 

V.A.  on  (Extract  of  letter  from  Colonel 
Bird  In  Vietnam). 

Read  It  while  we  take  our  one-mlnute 
break  ( break ) . 

V.A.  off. 

V.A.  on  ( map  of  Vietnam) . 

According  to  Vietnamese  history — China  is 
the  "Greater  Dragon" — and  Vietnam  is  the 
"Smaller  Dragon." 

The  origin  of  the  Vietnamese  race — Is  In  a 
people  who  were  driven  out  of  Central  China 
by  the  Han  Chinese  thousands  of  years  ago. 

First — The  Nam  Viets  (as  they  called 
themselves)  settled  In  the  Red  River  Valley 
around  Hanoi — roughly  the  North  Vietnam 
of  today. 

They  drove  the  natives  of  Indonesian 
stock — up  into  the  hills — away  from  the 
coast — and  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Where  they  remain  the  Montagnard — or 
Mountaineers  of  today. 

The  Greater  Dragon— the  Chinese — in  the 
form  of  the  Han  dynasty — (before  the  birth 
of  Christ) — Invaded  North  Vietnam  over 
2,000  years  ago  and  remained  for  nearly  1,000 
years  as  occupiers  and  rulers. 

The  Vietnamese  rebelled  many  times — 10 
major  rebellions. 

And  finally — nearly  a  thousand  years  ago 
they  succeeded  in  driving — the  Chinese  out — 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Chinese — and  Mongols  attempted  Invasion 
repeatedly — but  were  always  thrown  back. 
( Mountains — Discuss  on  map. ) 

The  Chinese  left  behind  a  great  deal  of 
Chinese  culture — 90  percent  of  the  words 
in  spoken  Vietnamese  are  uncorrupted  Chi- 
nese borrow  words. 

And  they  left  behind  a  Mandarin  bureauc- 
racy form  of  government.  (The  original  civil 
service.) 

But  the  Chinese  left  behind  a  legacy — 
hatred  and  fear  of  China,  (pause)  and  the 
smaller  dragon  himself  became  hungry — for 
land  as  his  people  Increased. 

Plap»l  off. 

And  the  Vietnamese  pushed  Into  central 
Vietnam  20  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America,  destroying  a  Malay  kingdom  in  the 
process — a  Hindu-Islamic  empire  centered 
around  Nha-Trang — again  the  process  of 
annihilation  or  chasing  people  up  into  the 
hills — took  place. 

Flap  #a  off. 

Finally — in  the  1600's  and  1700s — when 
the  infant  United  States  vras  Just  getting 
underway — the  smaller  dragon  pushed  south 
again — to  drive  the  Khmer — the  Cambo- 
dians— out  of  the  rich  Mekong  Delta,  the 
Camau  peninsula. 

So  now — we  have  the  small  dragon — com- 
plete. 

People  seem  to  think  that  Vietnam  was 
always  united.  It  was  not. 

The  south— with  Its  capital  at  Hue — fought 
the  north — capital  at  Hanoi — for  over  150 
years — from  1527  to  1673. 

Then  they  had  a  100-year  truce — the  di- 
viding line — the  17th  parallel — same  as  to- 
day. 

Finally — in  the  early  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury—about the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase— the  south — with  the  help  of  the 
French — defeated  the  north  and  reunited  the 
country  and  ruled  it  from  Hue. 

But  It  didn't  stay  united  because  the 
French  had  come  to  stay. 

In   the   middle  of   the  last   century — they 
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conquered — and  colonized — all  of  Vietnam — 
plus  Laos  and  Cambodia,  creating — French 
Indo-Chlna. 

Actually  the  French  made  three  colonies 
out  of  Vietnam — Tonkin  in  the  north — 
Annam  in  the  center — «nd  Cochin  China  In 
the  south — Saigon,  in  the  Delta — and  Hanoi, 
tn  the  north — prospered  under  the  French — 
and  became  In  many  ways  French  cities. 

And  Hue — In  the  center — the  ancient  jxillt- 
ical  and  cultural  capital  of  the  south — has 
never  forgiven  them  either  their  prosperity  or 
their  Frenchness.  In  addition — Hue  retains 
her  old  animosities  with  Hanoi,  deriving  from 
the  many  wars  between  north  and  south 
Vietnam,  when  Hue  was  the  capital  of  the 
south,  (pause)  When  the  Japanese  departed 
after  World  War  II,  the  French  in  a  sense 
were  Invited  back  in  by  Ho— but  this  was  to 
displace  the  Chinese  under  Lu  Han  from 
Yunnan  province  who,  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,  were  stripping  the  country. 

The  French  then  tried  to  regain  complete 
control,  but  were  fought  by  the  popular  na- 
tionalist front  which  was  called  the  Viet 
Mlnh — and  which  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Overlay  No.  3  on. 

This  was  not  a  Communist  front,  but  It 
became  a  Communist-dominated  national- 
ist front  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh;  a  front  whose 
leadership  by  1951  had  excluded  non-Com- 
munist Viet  Mlnh  leaders. 

After  eight  years  of  bitter  fighting — mili- 
tary, political,  and  pyschological — the  French 
were  defeated  at  Dlen  Bien  Phu  (In  the  north 
near  Laos) — and  this  military  defeat  of  only 
15.000  of  the  total  300.000  French  Union 
forces  in  Indo-china  was  a  major  pyschologi- 
cal and  political  defeat  that  had  its  effect  In 
France  rather  than  in  Indo-China.  and  the 
divided  French  public  and  government  gave 
up  the  war. 

V.A.  off. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  and  I  quote  President 
Johnson — 

V.A.  on  (Quote  from  19  March  1968  Speech 
of  President ) . 

"There  in  South  Vietnam,  aggression  fights 
not  only  on  the  battlefield  of  village  and 
hill  and  Jungle  and  city.  The  enemy  has 
reached  out  to  fight  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

"He  has  mounted  a  heavy  and  calculated 
attack  on  our  character  as  a  people,  on  our 
confidence,  and  our  will  as  a  Nation.  .  .  . 
That  offensive  Is  aimed  squarely  at  the  citi- 
zens of  America.  It  is  a  assault  designed  to 
crack  America's  will  .  .  .  We  are  the  real 
target  because  of  what  we  represent. 

.  .  We  cannot  let  them  win  something 
In  Washington  that  they  cannot  win  in  Hue, 
In  the  I  Corps,  or  in  Khe  Sanh." 

V  A.  off. 

V.A.  on  (Map  of  Vietnam) . 

A  cease-fire  accord  was  signed  in  Geneva 
m  1964  (but  not  by  the  U.S.  or  South  Viet- 
nam)— which  again  divided  Vietnam  at  the 
17th  parallel  giving  the  north — to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

V.A.  off. 

At  the  time  of  i>artltlon — North  Vietnam 
had  a  population  of  nearly  18  million. 

South  Vietnam— had  about  16  million — 
nearly  2  million  less. 

Unfortunately  for  North  Vietnam — which 
has  the  most  people — the  Mekong  Delta  in 
the  south  produces  far  more  rice  than  the 
Red  River  Delta  in  the  north. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  won  the  north. 

But  in  the  south — leadership — V_A.  on 
(Map  of  Vietnam)  fell  to  the  anti-French, 
antl-Conununlst  patriot  Ngo  Dlrh  Diem. 

Diem  inherited  political  chaos  in   1954. 

E.G.  the  Binh  Xuyen — a  sort  of  mafia — W8a 
running  the  police  force  and  organized  vice, 
around  Saigon. 

And  two  religious  sects,  the  Hoa  Hao  and 
the  Cao  Dal.  had  their  own  private  armies. 

But  Diem  was  a  strong  man. 
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He  took  control  of  the  army  and  made  It 
his  strength. 

He  smashed  the  Binh  Xuyen — and  he  de- 
feated and  took  over  the  private  armies  of 
the  sects — (pause)  the  Geneva  accords  called 
for  general  and  free  elections  on  a  referen- 
dum throughout  Vietnam  before  1956  to  al- 
low the  peoples,  both  north  and  south,  to 
freely  express  their  will  and  desire  as  to  re- 
unification of  the  nation. 

But  Diem  refused  to  go  along  vrtth  elections 
for  good  reasons. 

He  knew  that  free  elections  are  impossi- 
ble under  communism.  He  knew,  as  did  we 
and  the  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954,  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  breaching  the 
agreemerut  to  hold  free  and  secret  balloting 
under  international  supervision.  Ho  would 
not  agree  to  the  conditions  of  supervised, 
free,   and   secret   elections. 

Ho  knew  that  the  controlled  votes  of  near- 
ly 18  million  people  In  the  north — ell  vot- 
ing Communist — would  out-vote  the  16  mil- 
lion people  in  the  south. 

Diem  also  knew  that  nearly  a  million 
p>eople  had  already  voted  with  their  feet — 
they  went  south  by  foot  and  ship  and  plane 
U:  escape  communism  at  the  time  of  par- 
tition. 

By  contrast — less  than  100,000  went  north. 

Why?  The  answer  is  simple. 

Very  few  people  try  to  break  Into  Jail. 
CK)  you  remember  the  mass  exodus  from  East 
Germany  to  the  west? 

Overlay  #1  on. 

Diem  also  knew  that  uncle — Ho  Chi  Mlnh — 
murdered  at  least  100  thousand  i>eople  In 
North  Vietnam— "liquidated"  them — In  con- 
solidating the  victory  of  the  people's  re- 
public. 

The  lmp€MJt  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
which  would  be  felt  hero  In  the  United 
States  If  the  U.S.  Government  murdered  a 
million  300  thousand  citizens. 

If  the  Communists  were  to  win  in  South 
Vietnam — the  record  In  the  north  makes 
it  abundantly  clear — what  kind  of  a  wide- 
spread blood  bath  would  be  in  store  foe 
the   population   of   the   south? 

V.A.  off. 

Very  few  people  gave  Diem  much  chance 
for  success. 

But,  considering  the  problems  he  faced — 
hio  record  In  his  first  years  was  impressive. 

Food  production — per  capita — rose  20  per- 
cent from  1956  to  1960. 

But.  it  dropped  10  perceiu  In  the  north. 
(Peasants  revolt  in  1956) 

South  Vietnam  produced  a  rice  surplus — 
began  exporting  rice,  and  the  economy  be- 
came stabilized. 

This  was  too  much  for  old  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
He  felt  cheated. 

He  had  exptected  to  win  South  Vietnam — 
through  the  elections.  But  the  elections  were 
not  held. 

However,  he  had  made  other  plans:  based 
on  his  belief  In  Mao's  axiom,  that  political 
power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

When  the  separation  took  place  in  1954 — 
hard-core  Communist  cadres  in  the  south  hid 
their  arms  and  went  underground  to  build 
and  staff  a  Communist  infrastructure,  deep 
within  the  population  of  South  Vietnam. 
80,000  were  ordered  north — to  be  trained  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 

When  South  Vietnam  started  to  look  like 
a  going  concern — the  cadres  were  activated — 
those  trained  in  the  north  were  Infiltrated, 
and  Viet  Cong  guerrilla  warfare  commenced 
under  leadership  and  direction  from  the 
north. 

The  Viet  Cong— In  the  south— was  the 
military  arm  of  the  Lao  Dong  which  Is  the 
Communist  Party  of  North  Vietnam.  And  the 
Viet  Cong  leadership  has  operated  for  and  in 
response  to  the  orders  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam. 
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(Four  kinds  of  Viet  Cong:  (1)  Local  guer- 
rillas. (2)  provincial  guerrillas,  (3)  main 
force  units,  (4)  terrorist 'infrastructure  units 
(most  valuable  is  local  guerrilla — explain)). 

It  was  not  until  1962  that  a  South  Viet- 
nam Communist  Party  appeaired  on  the  scene. 

And  we  know  from  hundreds  of  captured 
documents — that  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  which  dominates  the  National  Libera- 
tion FVont  is  merely  a  cover  for  the  Lao 
Dong — the  Communist  Party — of  North  Viet- 
nam which  controls  it.  The  front  is  controlled 
by  the  Central  Office  for  South  Vietnam 
(COSVN)  which  is  a  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese governmental  structure. 

Ho  Chi  Minh's  objective — make  no  mistake 
about  this — was  and  still  Is  to  unify  Viet- 
nam— but  only  under  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

V.A.  on   (map  of  Vietnam). 

Overall  command  of  Viet  Cong  forces  is 
under  a  North  Vietnamese  general  officer  In 
the  south  (one  killed  recently).  Regular 
North  Vietnamese  units  operate  Independ- 
ently and  in  conjunction  vrtth  Viet  Cong 
Forces,  and  "beef  up"  decimated  Viet  Cong 
main  forces  units,  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  North  also  provides  an  abundance  of 
military  materiel  and  supplies  to  the  Viet 
Cong. 

The  enemy  we  face  in  Vietnam  Is  a  local 
force — organized,  controlled,  and  supported 
by  an  outside  power  in  the  North.  But  it 
does  have  its  roots  in  the  South.  In  the  In- 
frastructure— and  we  must  not  forget  this. 
It  is  a  war  of  and  for  the  South,  and  victory 
will  be  found  In  the  south.  (Long  pause) 
In  the  beginning  the  Viet  Cong  couldnt  get 
the  peasants  in  the  south  much  interested  in 
unification — especl&lly  under  communism — 
and  rule  by  the  Northerners  at  that. 

People  in  the  south  don't  like  Northerners 
(we  have  some  like  that  too),  so  the  Viet 
Cong  turned  to  making  their  cause  an  anti- 
government  cause. 

This  was  something  [>easants  could  under- 
stand. 

(The  Vietnamese  peasant  has  never  had 
much  use  for  past  governments  in  Vietnam, 
mandarin,  colonialist,  Dlemist,  or  military 
Juntas.  All  of  these  had  proved  largely  indif- 
ferent to  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the 
peasants.) 

Because  of  these  grievances,  the  Viet  Cong 
was  able  to  gain  the  support  of  many  people, 
including  non-Communists. 

And  the  Diem  Government  certainly  had 
Its  faults. 

As  time  went  on — Diem  seemed  to  respond 
to  Communist  pressure — with  more  and  more 
pressure  on  his  p>eople. 

In  1961 — it  was  oppressive — and  ruthlessly 
repressive — especially  to  Buddhists — as  a  re- 
sult of  Madame  Nhu's  influence. 

The  generals  began  to  fear  that  Diem 
would  drtve  the  people  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Viet  Cong. 

So,  the  military  took  over — In  a  coup. 

Diem  and  his  brother  Nhu  were  murdered. 
Then  coup  replaced  coup. 

Overlay  4tl  on. 

The  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  went  on 
but— the  sects  (Cao  Dal  Hao  Hao)  stopped 
resisting  the  government  on  Diem's  death  and 
came  over  to  the  government  side — vrtth  their 
militant  militia — to  fight  the  Viet  Cong. 

V.A.  off. 

But  during  the  political — and  military  con- 
fusion following  Diem's  death. 

The  Viet  Cong  got  stronger  and  built 
themselves  up  to  battalion  and  larger-sized 
units  and  nearly  cut  South  Vietnam  In  two 
in  the  early  spring  of  1965,  as  the  prelude 
to  take  over. 

But,  at  this  point  the  United  States  came 
to  the  aid  of  her  little  ally — and  the  war  was 
on  in  earnest,  when  the  Marines  landed  in 
Danang  in  March  1965.  (pause).  Really — to- 
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day — V.A.  on  (Pour  Kinds  of  War  In  Viet- 
nam)   there  are  four  wars  In  Vietnam. 

Overlay  #1  off. 

The  first  Is  the  conventional  military  con- 
flict— the  fight  against  the  Viet  Cong  main 
force  units — and  the  regiments  and  divisions 
from  the  North. 

Overlay  <f2  off. 

The  second  is  the  quest  for  a  political  so- 
lution— the  political  stability  that  any  coun- 
try needs  if  it  Is  to  move  forward — socially 
and  economically. 

Overlay  #3  off. 

The  third  is  the  terror  that  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  wage  against  the  people  In  the 
countryside,  and  during  Tet  1968 — In  the 
cities. 

Overlay  3*4  off. 

The  fourth  war  Is  the  "other  war" — ^to  help 
the  Vietnamese  people  to  find  a  better  wav 
of  life. 

I  will  talk  about  the  four  wars  In  order — 
starting  with  the  conventional. 

V.A.  off. 

We  had  over  522  thousand  U.S.  troops  tn 
South  Vietnam  as  of   15  April. 

V.A.   on    (U.S.  Forces   In  Vietnam). 

The  buildup  was  rapid  and  effective — 
moving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to 
battlefields   thousands  of   miles  away. 

The  enemy  has  lost  every  major  engage- 
ment In  the  last  two  years.  The  Tet  offensive 
was  the  third  war,  the  terror  war,  and  I  will 
discuss  this  in  a  moment. 

Another  big  test — with  the  marines  at 
Khe  Sanh,  did  not  come.  (Pause)  We  can  be 
proud  of  the  performance  of  our  young  men 
on  the  battlefield. 

They  are  bigger,  stronger,  smarter,  and 
better  trained— than  we  were  in  World  War 
II  or  Korea  and — quietly — very  profession- 
ally— these  young  men  are  going  about  their 
grim  tasks  in  Vietnam. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  genera- 
tion. 

V.A.  off. 

And  this  is  the  U.S.  Army. 

V.A.  on   (U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam). 

Bob  Hof  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  man 
In  the  lead — is  carrying  a  movie  camera  Just 
like  the  Marines. 

Which  p>roves  that  the  Army  can  learn 
a  thing  or  two  from  Marines. 

V.A.  off. 

On  the  battlefield — we  are  not  alone. 

We  have  paid  a  steep  price — to  purchase 
time  for  Vietnam  and  other  Asian  nations  to 
gain  self-determination — and  to  grow 
stronger — economically,  jralltically,  and  mili- 
tarily. 

How  well  this  has  worked — only  time  will 
tell.  (Pause)  But  the  United  States  wUl  stUl 
remain  an  Asian  power.  In  July  1969  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said : 

V.A.  on, 

"Our  determination  to  honor  our  conunlt- 
mente  is  fully  consistent  with  our  conviction 
that  the  nations  of  Asia  can  and  must  In- 
creasingly shoulder  the  responsibility  for 
achieving  peace  and  progress  in  the  area. 
The  challenge  to  our  wisdom  Is  to  support 
the  Asian  countries'  efforts  to  defend  and 
develop  themselves,  without  attempting  to 
take  from  them  the  responsibilities  which 
should  be  theirs." 

V.A.  off. 

Thank  you. 

Our  Vietnamese  allies  (700,000  plus  which 
includes  reg:ular  forces,  regional  forces,  pop- 
ular forces,  and  paramilitary)  have  per- 
formed— with  the  valor  of  people  who  have 
been  fighting  for  more  than  27  years — since 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  Indochina  in  World 
War  Il^or  in  the  long  view — since  the 
French  seizure  of  power  in  the  mid- 19th 
Century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  that  point 
in  the  speech   In  which  Colonel  Mac- 
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Neil  said  "The  enemy  has  lost  every 
major  engagement  in  the  last  2  years. 
The  Tet  offensive  was  the  third  war,  the 
terror  war,  and  I  will  discuss  this  in  a 
moment."  And  prior  to  the  statement 
that  "Our  Vietnamese  allies— 700.000 
plus  which  includes  regular  forces,  re- 
gional forces,  popular  forces,  and  para- 
military— have  performed — with  the 
valor  of  people  who  have  been  fighting 
for  more  than  27  years — since  the  Japa- 
nese invasion  of  Indochina  in  World 
War  II — or  in  the  long  view — since  the 
French  seizure  of  power  In  the  mid -19th 
century,"  Colonel  MacNell's  oral  re- 
marks differed  somewhat  from  the  writ- 
ten text.  At  this  point  I  am  inserting  his 
remarks  as  actually  given : 

If  &D3rone  wants  to  discuss  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Vietnamese — I'll  be  happy  to 
do  so.  (VNAF  KIA  56.888 — 1  January  1961— 
16  March  1968)  (774.000— about  13.6  to  1 
ratio  In  terms  of  U.S.  population)  (U.S. 
lost  291.577  KIA  In  World  War  H)  and 
Koreans.  Thala.  Australians.  New  Zealanders, 
and  Filipinos — are  fighting  beside  us  on  the 
battlefields. 

As  of  15  April — Australia — about  7.000.  to 
Increase  to  8,000  by  1  July. 

New  Zealand — nearly  600. 

Not  token  forces — these  are  tiny  coun- 
tries In  terms  of  population. 

Thailand — sent  an  air  transport  group  and 
one  of  the  pilots  was  the  son  of  the  prime 
minister — Thanom. 

And  also  sent  combat  Infantry  forces — 
2.000 — despite  the  fact  that  she  has  insur- 
gency of  her  own  in  the  Northeast,  and  by 
June  1968  Is  scheduled  to  have  a  12,500-man 
division  In  Vietnam. 

As  for  the  South  Koreans — South  Korea 
has  sent  more  actual  ground  combat  troops 
to  South  Vietnam — In  proportion  to  her 
population — than  the  United  States — two 
full  divisions.  50.000  plus. 

And  they  are  splendid  fighters.  Especially 
the  Korean  marines. 

What  about  the  second  war — the  struggle 
for  political  stability? 

The  greatest  political  problem  seems  to  be 
disunity. 

Traditionally,  people  in  the  South  dont 
like  people  In  the  center — people  In  the 
center  don't  like  people  In  the  North  or 
South — and   back   down   and   vice   versa. 

Buddhists  don't  like  Catholics — and  vice 
versa.   (Explain) 

Buddhists  in  the  South  don't  get  along 
with  Buddhists  from  Hue  In  the  center. 

And  then  there  are  the  sects — principally 
the  Ho«  Hao  and  the  Cao  Dal — Buddhist 
offshoots  who  Incorporate  some  Catholicism, 
some  Animism,  and  some  Confucianism. 

Cao  Dal  is  an  Interesting  religion  (founded 
in  1919) — they  worship  Confucius.  Buddha. 
Christ,  and  Mohammed  Their  saints  in- 
clude— Joan  of  Arc — Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Winston  Churchill.  They  seem  to  touch  aJl 
the  bases.  (Temples.) 

The  Hoa  Hao — discuss  (Pounded  In  1939 — 
dlscxiss.) 

They  are  good  fighters — the  sects. 

They  keep  their  areas  clear  of  Viet  Cong. 

V.A.   on    (Montagnards) . 

Then  there  are  the  Montagnards. 

The  Mountain  Tribes.  They  have  been 
kicked  around  for  years  by  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernments from  Saigon.   (French  attitude) 

Most  of  them  like  Americans — thanks  to 
our  special  forces  (the  Green  Berets) — but 
most  of  them  dislike  all  Vietnamese — north 
or  south.  (Mol) 

But  there  Is  one  thing  that  most  all  these 
people  have  in  common — Buddhists — Cath- 
olics— Hoa  Hao — Cao  Dal — Montagnards. 

They  collectively  and  separately  hate — and 
fear — the  Viet  Cong. 
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V.A.  Off. 

But — they  hate  them  more  than  they  fear 
them — they  have  proved  that  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

V.A.  on  (Balloting  In  Vietnam). 

There  have  been  foui  major  elections — 
during  the  past  two  years  and  In  all  these 
elections — around  80  percent  of  the  voters 
voted. 

(Here  In  the  U.S.  we  think  a  50  percent 
turnout  Is  good.) 

They  didn't — many  of  them — know  what 
they  were  voting  for. 

But— they  knew  what  they  were  voting 
against. 

In  voting — they  defied  the  Viet  Cong — who 
had  ordered  them  not  to  vote — and  threat- 
ened them  with  death— and  blew  up  polling 
places — attacked  candidates. 

Incidents  of  terror — Increafcd  15  limes  the 
usual   rates — prior    to   the   elections. 

But  who  would  have  believed  sill  this  polit- 
ical activity  possible  two,  three,  or  four  years 
ago? 

To  quote  an  outside — and  astute — observ- 
er—  the  London  Economist — says  that  de- 
mocracy in  Vietnam  Is  a  bit  behind  Turkey- 
ahead  of  Yugoslavia — and  miles  ahead  of  any 
Orthodox  Communist  country. 

So  we  begin  to  see  some  light — In  the  polit- 
ical picture. 

V-A.  off. 

But  what  about  the  third  war? 

The  third  war  Is  to  make  the  people  safe 
from  Viet  Cong  terror. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  third  war. 

It  Is  so  important — but  It  gets  so  few — 
headlines. 

At  least — few  until  Tet — of  1968  when  the 
guerrillas  reinforced  with  North  Vietnamese 
struck  at  the  cities. 

This  was  still  a  piece  of  the  third  war. 

Terror — men  not  in  uniform — striking  at 
civilian  targets. 

But  why  this  counteroffenslve?  It  was 
launched  because  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam had.  In  1967,  made  marked  progress  on 
the  economic,  political,  military,  and  pacifi- 
cation fronts;  and  the  rate  of  this  progress 
influenced  the  north  to  order  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  South  Vietnam, 
to  launch  this  major,  maximum  effort, 
counteroffenslve.  (Pause)  Some  Americans 
were  quick  to  say  that  the  war  Is  lost  In 
Vietnam.  ( Explain  movement  of  populace 
during  Tet  ) 

Appareuily  the  Vietnamese  did  not  think 
so. 

There  was  no  general  uprising  in  support 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  Not  on  the  part  of  civilians. 

Not  defection  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces;  captured  docu- 
ments state  that  both  the  uprisings  and  de- 
fections were  expected  to  occur.  The  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  lost  an  estimated 
38.000  killed.  6.000  as  prisoners  of  war.  and 
unestlmatcd  wounded  They  surfaced  their 
cadres,  Infiltrated  both  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  elements,  and  they  were  cut 
down.  The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  remained 
remarkably  steady  and  were  well  reported 
on  by  the  U  S.  press — for  the  first  time.  (Re- 
covery from  this  Tet  counteroffenslve  Is 
rapid — Discuss. ) 

The  second  counteroffenslve  of  April  and 
May  is  being  successfully  contained  and  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  (pacifica- 
tion) continues. 

VA    on    (Strategic  Hamlet — Aerial   View) 

75  jjercent  of  the  population  lives  in  vil- 
lages— like  this  strategic  hamlet — this  is  an 
aerial  view. 

Those  rings  around  It  are  barbed  wire — 
and  ditches  tilled  with  sharp  bamboo  stakes 

The  Vietnamese  people  have  taken  a  lot 
of  casualties  fighting  the  Viet  Cong — more 
actual  casualties  than  the  United  States  took 
in  World  War  n.  (Not  In  ratio). 
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And  this  In  a  population  a  fraction  of  our 
size. 

VA.  off. 

But  the  amazing  thing  is  that  more  casual- 
ties have  been  taken  by  the  regional  forces — 
and  the  popular  force i — than  by  the  Army 
of  Vietnam — two  to  one. 

V.A.  on  (Vietnamese  Farmers). 

Like  the  villager  here  In  black  pajamas. 
That's  one  of  our  agricultural  specialists  with 
them. 

I  don't  say  that  the  Regular  Army  of  Viet- 
nam hasn't  fought  well — but  people  defend- 
ing their  villages — what  we  would  call  home 
guard  and  "mUltla" — have  taken  even  more 
casualties.  (Pause.)  A  lot  of  the  so-called 
"deserters"  Just  go  home  and  Join  the  local 
forces — to  defend  family  and  village. 

Buddhists,  Hoa  Hao,  Cao  Dal,  Catholics, 
Montagnard — Just  plain  village  people — 

That  we  have  supplied  with  a  few  carbines 
and  ammunition. 

And  a  radio  so  that  they  can  call  for  rein- 
forcements and  fire  support. 

V.A.  off. 

Which—hopefully  will  arrive  before  they 
are  overrun. 

V.A.  on  (Vietnamese  Women) . 

These  are  the  little  people  of  Vietnam. 
They  fight  against  the  terror  of  the  Viet 
Cong. 

They  elect  their  village  officials  as  they 
have  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Elections  are  nothing  new  to  them.  The 
democratic  process  of  election  Is  well  under- 
stood at  the  village  level. 

The  Viet  Cong  terror  tries  to  eliminate 
these  officials;  they  murder  their  chiefs  and 
school  teachers — 

We  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  and 
how — 

V.A.  off. 

The  Russian  anarchist  Kropotkln  defined 
terror  as  "the  propaganda — of  the  dead." 

Let  me  quote  from  an  official  New  Zea- 
land white  paper: 

V.A.  on  (New  Zealand  paper) . 

"In  1963,  over  1,500  civilians  and  more  than 
500  government  officials  were  murdered  by 
the  Viet  Cong  .  .  more  than  7.000  were  kid- 
napped. (Ratio  13.6  to  1  ) 

"In  1964.  almost  1,800  government  officials, 
schoolmasters,  and  village  leaders  were  as- 
sassinated and  some  10,000  kidnapped." 

And  here  are  some  later  figures — In  1965 — 
another    1,800    asstisslnated — In    1966 — 1.700. 

In  1967—5,368  civilians  kidnapped  and  an- 
other 3,820  assassinated    (Ratio  13.6  to  1.) 

The  object  Is  to  demco-allze  the  people — 
to  gain  their  obedience  and  support  through 
mortal  fear. 

V  A.off. 

V.A.  on  (Mauldln  Cartoon). 

When  I  hear  people  criticize  the  United 
States  for  killing  civilians  accidentally — in 
attacking  mUltary  targets. 

I  wonder  why  these  same  people  seem  to 
take  so  little  notice  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  civilians  murdered  deliberately  by  the  Viet 
Cong. 

VA.  off. 

The  third  war  Is  likely  to  be  the  toughest 
one. 

But  I  don't  think  any  government  can  sur- 
vive In  Saigon — If  it  cannot  protect  the  peo- 
ple against  terror.  (Oangsters — discuss) 
iDakson)    (hands)    (  )    (crime). 

The  third  war  la  a  dirty  war.  It  will  take 
a  long  time. 

The  guerrilla  has  the  initiative;  no  place 
in  Vietnam  Is  completely  secure  and  will  not 
be.  until  the  opponents  of  the  government 
are  eliminated  or  exchange  their  guns  for 
the  political  processes  Inherent  In  any  law- 
ful society.  The  guerrilla  can  concentrate  his 
forces  at  a  time  and  place  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. The  defenders  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend all  areas  at  all  times,  and  this  U  obvi- 
ously Impossible. 
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Security  la  vital  to  political,  economic,  and 
social  progress,  but  security  is  nonexistent 
without  the  collaboration  of  the  people.  And 
to  secure  this  collaboration  there  must  be 
a  responsible  and  responsive  government 
with  a  program.  And  we  do  have  a  govern- 
ment with  a  program  in  South  Vietnam 
which  today  does  draw  Its  powers  and  man- 
date to  govern  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. (Long  pause.)  This  third  war  has  to 
be  won.  It  Is  no  use  Just  to  win  the  conven- 
tional military  war  because  four  out  of  five 
Vietnamese  still  live  In  the  countryside. 

And  despite  what  has  happened  In  the 
cities — It  Is  the  countryside  where  the  third 
war  win  be  won  or  lost. 

V.A.  on  (Population  Areas  of  Vietnam). 

V.A.  off. 

V.A.  on  (Ek;onomlc  Sectors  of  Vietnam). 

These  two  visual  aids  make  the  point  again 
that  not  all  real  estate  in  Vietnam  has  the 
some  value — especially  in  terms  of  fighting 
for  It. 

V.A.  off. 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  won  by  conventional 
setplece  battles,  nor  accumulated  statistics. 
It  will  be  won  by  the  relentless  pursuit  of 
political  ends  by  the  South  Vietnamese  (with 
our  help  and  support) .  the  pursuit  of  polit- 
ical goals  by  political  means — but  behind  a 
protective  military  shield,  behind  protec- 
tive mUltary  actions  and  methods  which  are 
compatible  with  these  political  goals. 

In  other  words,  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tionalists must  wage  war  of  national  libera- 
tion. A  revolutionary  war  to  destroy  the  Viet 
Cong  Infrastructure  and  replace  It  with  a 
free  government  and  state  structure.  The 
winning  of  this  revolutionary  war  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
(with  our  help)  because — it  Is  their  revolu- 
tion— 

So,  while  the  security  of  a  place  cannot 
be  assured,  It  can  be  assured  that  It  will 
not  permanently  fall  In  the  hands  of  the 
opponents  of  the  government  (pause). 

Overall  progress  Is  steady,  but  there  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  ebbs  and  fiows. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  all  wars,  mili- 
tary, economic,  political,  or  social. 

The  attacks  on  Saigon  and  Hue  (32  of  the 
44  provincial  capitals)  during  Tet  were  sig- 
nificant. However,  these  attacks  were  not  a 
military  or  political  success  for  the  Viet 
Cong,  according  to  their  own  stated  ob- 
jectives. The  Vietnamese  people  have  re- 
covered from  darker  days  than  these. 

"Temporary  reverses  make  headlines  In 
the  U.S.  news  media.  They  are  not  headline 
news  for  the  bulk  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
who — living  In  the  hamlets — have  suffered 
from  this  sort  of  thing  for  over  10  years. 

"In  fact,  no  Vietnamese  citizen  alive  today 
can  remember  when  his  country  was  either 
not  occupied  by  a  foreign  power,  or  in  a 
state  of  war. 

"Any  Vietnamese  today,  who  is  30  years 
old  or  younger,  has  lived  his  entire  life  under 
active  wartime  conditions.  (Pause)  "If  we 
are  to  support  them,  our  will  must  be  at  least 
as  great  as  theirs."  (Pause)  but  this  third 
war  must  be  won.  And  we  are  training  the 
Army  of  Vietnam  to  do  It — to  help  the 
popular  forces  and  the  village  militia. 

And  that  leads  us  to  the  fourth  war.  The 
other  war — 

To  help  the  Vietnamese  to  a  better  way  cf 
life.  This  economic/political  war — remember. 
Is  not  apart.  It  Is  not  separate  from  the  mili- 
tary struggle  It  Is  waged  behind  the  security 
gained  by  the  military  shield. 

V.A.  on  (Vietnamese  children). 

The  men  fom  A.I.D. — the  agency  for  Intl 
dev't — show  people  how  to  grow  rice  better — 
and  dig  wells — build  dams  and  roads  and 
bridges— and    schools.    (Self   help.) 

These  men  are  mostly  young. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  noise  from  the  colleges — 
from  peaceniks  and  Vletnlka. 
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But  these  some  colleges  are  quietly  train- 
ing young  men  to  be  country  agents  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Out  there  they  call  them  province  repre- 
sentatives. 

I've  met  a  number  of  these  AID  men. 

Some  of  them  are  pretty  terrific. 

TTilB  Is  a  Jim  McKay — AID'S  provincial  rep- 
resentative In  Vo  Dat  Province. 

The  kids  have  gathered  around  to  admire 
the  little  girl's  upper  lip — the  girl  holding 
the  baby. 

She  used  to  have  a  halrllp — but  Jim  McKay 
got  her  on  an  airplane  to  Saigon — and  her  Up 
was  repaired — in  the  American  hospital. 

VJi..  off. 

Men  ore  not  the  only  Amerlo&n  civilians 
in  Vietnam. 

V.A.  on  (U.S.  girl  In  Vietnam) . 

This  young  lady  Is  a  Miss  Jeanne  WUliams 
of  the  International  Volunteer  Service. 

She's  teaching  English  at  the  Qui  Nhon 
Nwm&l  School. 

Attractive — Isn't  she?  That's  an  Ao  Dal 
she's  wearing — the  traditional  dress  of  Viet- 
namese women. 

There  are  more  like  her. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  generation 
that    produces    young    people    like    this. 

And  we  are  assisting  in  the  training  of 
many  young  Vietnamese  people  to  go  out  In 
the  villages  and  do  similar  things — Pacifica- 
tion teams  we  call  them. 

It  must  be  a  good  program. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  already  killed  over 
1,612  from  January  1966  up  to  mid-March 
1968  and  designated  them  as  priority  targets. 

V.A.  off. 

V.A.  on  (Army  Doctor) . 

And  our  own  Armed  Forces — civic  ac- 
tions— medical  aid — (discuss)  (also  Armed 
Forces  of  Vietnam  efforts.)  (Pause)  contro- 
versies. 

1.  Draft  18  year  olds — Increase  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces  by  135,000  or  238,000 
or  268,000 — problems  In  equipping,  training 
facilities,  training,  providing  required  officers 
and  NOO's,  etc. 

2.  Peace  talks  In  SVN — bombing — 1,962 
million  tons  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  by 
United  States  and  allies. 

1,800  million  up  to  1  May  1968  on  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  95,430  tons  of  Khe  Sahn 
area  during  73  days  of  that  campaign. 

(North  Vietnam  hurting — Charles  Colllng- 
wood,  CBS,  said — was  ready  to  talk  prior  to 
President  Johnson's  31  March  offer  of  de- 
escalation.) 

In  Ool.  Hof's  lecture  lost  week — geopoli- 
tics— he  showed — in  a  strategic  sense — that 
the  war  in  Vietnam — like  the  war  In  Korea 
was — is  a  step  or  stage  In  the  American  policy 
of  containment — which  is  concerned  with 
the  long  range  security  of  the  United  States. 
Vietnam  is  Important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. (U.S.  security  interests  encompass,  etc.) 

'The  loss  of  Vietnam  to  the  ^ee  world 
start  the  fall  of  the  Domino  countries  ad- 
jacent to  It  and  to  Red  China,  and  then  we 
shall  face  a  threat  from  a  hostile  Asia  quite 
similar  to  the  threat  we  perceived  In  Kurope 
nearly  30  years  ago  as  the  Dominoes  adjacent 
to  and  around  Oennany  fell  into  the  grasp 
of  the  Third  Reich. 

No  one  should  be  confused  as  to  what  is 
at  stake — It  Is  our  national  security. 

But — there  is  more  to  It — than  Just  the 
national  Interests  and  security  of  the  U.S.  as 
the  O.I.'s  coming  back  from  Vietnam  will 
tell  you. 

The  little  people  of  Vietnam — ore  worth 
saving.  (Pause)  there  is  a  simple  question 
that  can  resolve  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the 
Vietnam  War — and  that  question  Is — "Are 
we  our  brother's  keeper?"  You  can  ask  this 
medic — or  look  in  the  Bible. 

Or  ask  any  returning  soldier,  airman,  sail- 
or, or  nuulne. 

VJ^.  off. 
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Once  again — let  no  one  be  confused  as  to 
what  is  at  stake— 

The  security  of  the  United  States  la  at 
stake — m  Vietnam  over  the  long  run;  and 
so  is  our  credibility  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  we  also  have  national 
security  Interests  and  treaties  with  nations 
wh(36e  national  security  Interests  parallel  our 
own.  We  cannot  be  selective — we  must  live 
up  to  our  pledged  word  in  all  treaties  for 
collective  security. 

But  In  the  short  run — It  Is  the  strength  of 
our  national  character  that  Is  being  tested — 
and  our  endurance  and  patience  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world. 

Thank  you. 


EAST  PAKISTAN  SITUATION 
WORSENS  EACH  DAY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    mw    JZSSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  S.  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing May,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  held  2  days  of  hearings 
into  the  crisis  in  East  Pakistan.  Those 
hearings  are  now  printed  and  available 
from  the  full  committee  office.  In  June  I 
visited  the  refugee  camps  and  saw  very 
clearly  the  dimensions  of  the  tragedy 
which  had  already  occurred.  The  army 
of  Pakistan's  sweep  through  East  Pakis- 
tan, brutalizing  those  who  won  the  elec- 
tion and  guaranteeing  a  lasting  insur- 
gency, continues  to  this  day  smd  uti- 
lizes American  military  equipment.  In 
spite  of  formal  statements  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  our  military  supplies 
continue  to  be  shipped  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Pakistan. 

I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
9160  which  calls  for  a  total  suspension 
of  all  American  military,  economic,  and 
relief  assistance  to  the  government  of 
Pakistan  until  the  army  ceases  its  brutal 
policies  and  refugees  are  allowed,  as  far 
as  feasible,  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
reclaim  their  lands  and  properties.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  are,  as  of  this  moment.  Con- 
gressmen Lr  Hamilton,  Gilbert  Ottdk, 
Parren  Mitchell,  Seymour  Halpern,  and 
Benjamin  Rosenthal.  I  have  reintro- 
duced that  amendment  today. 

In  addition,  I  support  the  joint  res- 
olution of  my  colleague  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Congressman 
Bradford  Morse,  which  would  immedi- 
ately stop  military  aid. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  I  will  insert  a  number  of  articles 
and  expressions  of  opinion  about  the 
dangers  in  this  situation  which  amount 
each  day.  I  am  especially  delighted  to  al- 
low the  readers  of  the  Record  to  share 
the  views  of  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Chester  Bowles  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  his 
subsequent  experience  in  the  diplomatic 
field  give  his  opinions  a  special  emphasis 
and  importance.  Mr.  Bowles  spells  out  a 
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very    frightwiing    prognosis    and    con- 
cludes: 

U  this  U  In  fkct  oorrect  the  United  States, 
once  agkln,  hsa  committed  an  abeymal  error 
Ln  Asia,  one  that  hlatorlana  may  find  even 
more  difficult  to  condone  or  excuse  than  the 
debacle  In  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  throughout 
the  world  were  hopeful  that  the  speech 
by  Pakistani  President  Yahya  Khan  on 
June  28.  would  hold  the  key  to  a  peace- 
ful solution.  I  will  include  the  text  of 
that  speech,  as  well  as  some  highly  crit- 
ical comments  made  in  Newsweek  of 
July  12  and  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
7. 1  find  it  difScult  to  avoid  agreeing  with 
their  conclusions. 

The  New  Yorker  of  July  3.  contains  an 
especially  perceptive  description  of  the 
tragedy. 

My  imaginative  colleague  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Congressman 
Benjamin  Rosknthal,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Europe,  draws  an  analogy 
with  Vietnamese  policy  debate  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  June  30. 

Sydney  H.  Schanberg  has  recently  been 
expelled  from  Bast  Pakistan  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Pakiatan.  The  New  York 
Times  of  July  4  carries  two  articles  by 
Mr.  Schanberg  which,  in  my  Judgment, 
are  accurate  and  which  provide  excellent 
evidence  why  Mr.  Schanberg's  presence 
does  not  suit  the  Army's  pleasure.  Sev- 
eral days  after  my  first  hearing,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  described  an- 
other expulsion  by  Pakistan.  This  time, 
a  Bengali  aid  to  the  E^mbcissy  here  in 
Washington  was  fired  because  he  attend- 
ed the  hearing  of  my  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  May  U. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  hope  of  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  current  policy  of 
the  administration  is  that  Presidential 
Advisor  Henry  Kissinger  would  either  be 
abie  to  change  the  mind  of  President 
Yahya  about  the  barbaric  course  in  East 
Pakistan,  or  that  he  would  reoonmiend 
a  formal  change  in  our  own  policy.  The 
necessity  for  this  action  was  highlighted 
by  the  Washington  Star  on  July  4  when 
it  disclosed  that  Pakistan  is  seeking  to 
purchase  UJB.  Jet  bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  document, 
referred  to  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point 
and  I  would  implore  my  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  supporting  legislative 
aHematives  to  administration  policy  and 
to  use  their  influence  to  deflect  our  Gov- 
ernment from  its  tragically  shortsighted 
coarse. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea,  July  6.   19711 

Sotma  Asia:  The  AppaoacH  or  Tkagest 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 

Eaaxx.  Conn. — Unless  two  rather  unlikely 
developments  occur.  South  Asia  Is  in  Immi- 
nent danger  of  erupting  Into  a  tragic,  need- 
leas  war. 

These  developments  are:  First,  that  the 
ruling  Weat  Pakistan  GoTernment  turns 
away  from  tha  path  of  terror  against  its  own 
subjects  in  East  Pakistan  and  agrees  to  a  set- 
tlement that  will  stem  the  flow  of  frightened, 
homeless  refugees  Into  India;  and  second, 
that  the  world  community  soon  mounts  a 
massive  campaign  to  relieve  India  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  nearly  six  million  ref- 
ugees who  have  already  croased  the  border. 
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The  Indian  Oovemment  is  making  a  Her- 
culean effort  to  provide  food,  medical  assist- 
ance and  shelter  to  these  destitute  and 
frightened  people.  The  cost,  which  Is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $10  million  a  week.  Is 
being  assumed  by  India  at  a  time  when  its 
economic  assistance  from  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Consortium  (the  United  States. 
Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  and 
Canada)  has  been  sharply  reduced  and  more 
than  $600  million  in  principal  and  interest 
on  past  debts  is  scheduled  to  be  repaid  this 
year  alone. 

These  economic  constraints  are  compound- 
ed by  political  factors.  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  has  emphasized  that  the  refugees 
belong  to  "every  political  persuasion — Mos- 
lem, Christian.  Buddhist  and  Hindu."  But 
reports  are  now  spreading  that  the  West 
Pakistan  military  haa  begun  to  focus  its  fury 
on  the  Hindu  minorities  throughout  East 
Pakistan.  If  this  is  true  it  is  bound  to  create 
religious  tension  with  India's  86  million 
Moslem  minority. 

Finally.  India  fears  that  an  independent 
East  Bengal  may  encourage  West  Bengal, 
where  the  Communist  party  Marxists  are  the 
largest  single  element,  to  merge  Into  a  single 
Bengali  nation  and  thereby  create  a  target 
for  Chinese  intrigue  and  subversion. 

In  a  recent  speech  In  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment. Mrs.  OandhI  asserted,  "This  is  not  as 
some  say  'an  internal  problem'  of  Pakistan. 
It  is  a  problem  which  threatens  the  peace  of 
South  Asia.  Has  Pakistan  the  right  to  compel 
at  bayonet-point  not  thousands,  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  but  millions  to  flee  their 
homes?  This  is  an  Intolerable  situation.  This 
Government  may  have  its  faults,  but  It  does 
not  lack  courage.  It  is  not  afraid  to  take  a 
risk  that  is  a  necessary  risk." 

The  Dossible  sequence  of  events  that  may 
soon  confront  us  is  appalling:  (1)  India  In 
a  desperate  effort  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees, return  the  present  refugees  to  their 
own  homes  and  prevent  the  establishment 
of  an  extreme  left-wing  government  in  East 
Pakistan  mav  move  trooos  into  East  Paki- 
stan; (2)  Pakistan  may  then  be  expected  to 
reoly  by  attacking  India  in  Kashmir  and 
the  Indian  Punjab;  (3)  China  may  deliver 
an  ultimatum  to  India  (similar  to  the  one 
she  deUvered  in  October  of  1966  toward  the 
end  of  the  East  Paklatan  war):  (4)  the 
Soviet  Union  then  sunports  the  Indian  po- 
sition and  wards  China  off,  and  the  (Escala- 
tion   continues. 

This  scenario  may  be  dismissed  by  many 
as  a  bad  dream.  In  my  opinion  it  Is  a  very 
real  poasiblllty.  and  if  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  drift,  a  probability. 

Mrs.  Oandhi's  government  haa  acted  re- 
sponsibly In  Its  handling  of  the  crisis  on  its 
northeast  border,  but  the  flnanclal  and  po- 
litical pressures  are  rapidly  pushing  India 
to  the  breaking  point. 

The  world  community  through  the  United 
Nations  channel,  by  direct  initiative  or  any 
other  m«ans.  must  act.  What  is  haopening 
in  East  Paklatan  is  an  immoral  and  hu- 
manitarian outrage  which  must  be  con- 
demned and  stopped.  At  the  same  rime  In- 
dia must  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  six  million  refugees  This 
long-suffering,  struggling,  democratic  coun- 
try which  a  few  months  ago  seemed  about 
to  achieve  economic  self-sufficiency  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  perhaps  go  under, 
because  of  a  situation  not  of  Its  own  making. 

It  Is  reported  In  the  press  that  members 
of  the  Consortium  and  the  World  Bank  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  Statae  have 
agreed  to  stop  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  un- 
til a  political  understanding  is  reached  with 
East  Pakistan  and  the  East  Pakistanis  are 
assured  tbelr  full  share. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle  In 
East    Pakistan    In    late    March    the    United 
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states  has  shipped  three  cargoes  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  that  can  only  be 
used  against  her  own  people  in  East  Paki- 
stan or  against  India.  This  step  has  been 
taken  despite  a  solemn  assurance  to  Con- 
gress that  no  arms  would  be  sent.  It  was 
first  accepted  as  just  another  bureaucratic 
blunder  which  did  not  represent  United 
States  policy.  However,  in  the  last  few  days 
there  is  evidence  this  was  not  an  accident 
but  a  deliberate  decision. 

If  this  is  In  fact  correct  the  United  States, 
once  again,  has  committed  an  abysmal  error 
in  Asia,  one  that  historians  may  find  even 
more  difficult  to  condone  or  excuse  than  the 
debacle   in  Indochina. 

[From  Pakistan  Affairs  Special  Issue, 

June  30.  1971] 

Fmx  TxxT  OP  PacsmsNT  Tabta  Khan's  Ad- 

DBZSS    TO    THX    NATION    ON    JUNX    28,    1971 

Recent  happenings  in  Bast  Pakistan  have 
caused  anguish  to  all  of  us.  For  me,  person- 
ally, these  tragic  events  have  been  a  cause 
of  distress  and  disappointment.  Throughout 
these  last  two  and  a  quarter  years,  my  aim 
has  been  to  bring  back  democracy  in  the 
country  and  to  ensure  justice  for  every  re- 
gion of  Pakistan.  In  particular,  I  have  been 
conscious  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  East 
Pakistanis.  Bilany  steps  have  been  taken  and 
planned  towards  meeting  them.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  my  scheme  to  revive 
the  democratic  way  of  life  was  fully  support- 
ed by  the  people  and  their  political  leaders 
In  both  wings  of  the  country.  They  all  took 
part  in  the  elections  on  the  basis  of  the  Legal 
Framework  Order  of  1970  which  provided  for 
maximum  autonomy  to  the  provinces,  within 
the  concept  of  one  Pakistan  and  adequate 
strength  to  the  centre  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

The  defunct  Awaml  League  also  partici- 
pated in  the  elections  on  the  basis  of  the 
Legal  Framework  Order  and  therefore  at  that 
time  it  was  felt  that  they  too  subscribed  to 
the  concept  of  one  Pakistan.  However,  later 
their  leadership  gradually  moved  away  from 
the  principles  of  the  Legal  Framework  Order 
and  based  their  electioneering  on  hatred  of 
West  Pakistan  and  tried  to  cause  tension  and 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  wings. 

SIX  POINTS  waax  NaconABLc 
When  I  questioned  Mujlbur  Rahman  on 
the  Awaml  League's  six  points  during  some 
of  our  talka,  he  confirmed  to  me  that  these 
were  negotiable.  He  also  clearly  Indicated 
that  all  major  provisions  of  the  constitution 
would  be  settled  by  political  parties  In  par- 
leys outside  the  Assembly.  This  lobbying,  he 
affirmed,  was  usual  practice  with  politicians. 
After  elections  when  I  wanted  the  parties  to 
get  together  and  come  to  some  consensus  on 
the  future  constitution  of  Pakistan.  It  be- 
came quite  clear  that  Mujlbur  Rahman  was 
not  going  to  budge  from  his  position  which, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  was  tantamount  to  seces- 
sion. Another  indication  of  his  evU  design 
is  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  visit  West 
Pakistan  and  have  talks  In  this  wing  despite 
repeated  Invitations.  He  had  no  intention  of 
acting  in  a  responsible  and  patriotic  manner 
as  leader  of  the  majority  party  In  the  country 
as  a  whole.  He  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  going  to  break  the  country  in 
two,  preferably  by  trickery  and  if  this  did  not 
succeed,  by  physical  violence. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  address  of  the  3Sth  of 
March.  I  had  a  series  of  meetings  with  Mujl- 
bur Rahman  and  his  advisers  during  my  stay 
In  Dacca  from  the  ISth  of  March  onwards 
Whilst  he  was  having  these  talks  with  us. 
he  and  his  followers  were  secretly  preparing 
for  a  final  break,  through  physical  violence. 
Towards  the  concluding  sessions  of  the  talks. 
It  became  quite  evident  that  the  intention 
of  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  his  advisers  was  not 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  basis  of 
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one  Pakistan  btrt  was  somehow  to  extract 
from  me  a  "proclamation"  which  would.  In 
effect,  divide  the  National  Assembly  Into  two 
separate  constituent  assemblies,  give  birth  to 
a  confederation  and,  by  removal  of  the  au- 
thority of  martial  law,  create  complete  chaos 
in  the  country.  Through  this  plan  he  expect- 
ed to  establish  a  separate  state  of  Bangla 
Desh.  That,  needless  to  say,  would  have  been 
the  end  of  Pakistan  as  created  by  the  Father 
of  the  Nation. 

Unscrupulous  and  secessionist  elements  of 
the  defunct  Awaml  League  bad  brought  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  disintegration.  Our 
dear  homeland  which  symbolises  fiUflllment 
of  our  aspirations  and  the  culmination  of  the 
relentless  struggle  of  the  Muslims  of  the  sub- 
continent was  In  very  grave  danger  of  break- 
ing up.  The  violent  non-cooperation  move- 
ment of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  and  his 
clique  for  over  three  weeks  had  let  loose  ele- 
ments which  at  once  indulged  in  widespread 
loot,  arson  and  killing. 

VOTS   WAS  POB  PaOVINCIAL  AUTONOMY  AND  NOT 
INDEFENDENCX 

The  people  of  Blast  Pakistan  had  voted  for 
provincial  autonomy  and  not  for  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  country.  Instead  of  setting 
controversial  political  and  constitutional  is- 
sues with  mutual  understanding  and  in  a 
spirit  of  give  and  take  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional solidarity,  some  of  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  the  defunct  Awaml  League  chose  a 
path  of  defiance,  disruption  and  secession. 
All  my  efforts  to  help  the  political  parties  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  over  an  acceptable  and 
lasting  constitutional  framework  were  frus- 
trated by  certain  leaders  of  the  defunct 
Awaml  League.  On  the  one  hand  they 
brought  negotiations  to  an  impasse  by  their 
persistent  intransigence  and  obduracy  and, 
on  the  other.  Intensified  their  nefarious  ac- 
tivities of  open  defiance  of  the  Government. 
The  very  existence  of  the  country,  for  the 
creation  of  which  thousands  of  our  brethren 
laid  down  their  lives  and  millions  suffered 
untold  miseries,  was  at  stake.  It  was  In  these 
circumstances  that  I  ordered  the  armed 
forces  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  Government  worth  its  name 
could  allow  the  country  to  be  destroyed  by 
open  and  armed  rebellion  against  the  state. 

The  valiant  armed  forces  of  Pakistan  who 
have  always  served  the  nation  with  devotion 
moved  out  with  firm  determination  to  put 
an  end  to  the  activities  of  the  miscreants. 
They  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  our  neighbour  which  has 
never  missed  an  oppwrtunity  to  weaken  or 
cripple  our  country  rushed  to  help  the  seces- 
sionists with  men  and  material  to  inflame 
the  situation  further.  This  was  all  pre- 
planned. As  our  troops  moved  forward  and 
fanned  out.  the  whole  dark  plan  of  collusion 
between  the  Awaml  League  extremists,  rebels 
and  our  hostile  neighbour  gradually  \infold- 
ed  itself.  It  became  obvious  that  secession- 
ists, miscreants,  rebels,  and  intruders  from 
across  the  border  had  planned  their  whole 
operation  carefully  and  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Their  aim  was  to  destroy  the 
Integrity  of  Pakistan  and  force  the  eastern 
zone  to  secede  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
While  miscreants,  rebels,  and  intruders  were 
putting  up  physical  resistance  to  the  Paki- 
stan army,  the  Indian  radio  and  press  launch- 
ed a  malicious  campaign  of  falsehood  against 
Pakistan  and  tried  to  mislead  the  world 
about  happenings  in  East  Pakistan.  The  In- 
dian Oovemment  began  to  utilise  every  coer- 
cive measure.  Including  diplomatic  offensives, 
armed  infiltration  and  actual  threats  of  In- 
vasion. This  open  interference  in  our  internal 
affairs  could  have  had  very  grave  conse- 
quencea  but  by  the  grace  of  God  our  armed 
forcas  soon  brought  the  situation  under  con- 
trol, destroying  the  anti-national  elements. 
The  nation  is  proud  of  the  armed  forces  who 
deserve  all  Its  admiration  and  appreciation. 
Let  us  on  this  occasion  bow  our  heads  In 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  that  our  country 
has  been  saved  from   disintegration. 
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NO  FRESR  ELECTIONS 

In  my  last  address  to  the  nation  I  had 
assured  you  that  my  main  aim  remained  the 
transfer  of  power  and  I  had  further  stated 
that  I  would  take  fresh  steps  towards  the 
achievement  of  this  aim.  Let  me  at  the  out- 
set say  categorically  that  there  is  no  question 
of  holding  fresh  elections.  The  mischief  of 
some  misguided  persons  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  nullify  the  entire  results  of  the 
first-ever-election  held  in  the  country  at 
enormous  cost  in  terms  of  money,  time  and 
energy.  I  have  banned  the  Awaml  League  as 
a  political  party.  However,  members-elect  of 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Provincial  As- 
semblies of  this  defunct  party  retain  their 
status  as  such,  in  their  Individual  capacities. 
I  may,  however,  add  that  those  elected  mem- 
bers who  have  taken  part  in  anti-state  ac- 
tivities or  have  committed  criminal  acts,  or 
have  Indulged  in  antl-soclal  activities,  will 
be  disqualified  from  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional and  Provincial  Assemblies.  I  have  not 
yet  finally  assessed  the  exact  number  of 
those  who  would  be  disqualified.  After  thor- 
ough investigation,  a  list  of  such  persons 
will  be  published.  Once  this  is  done,  vacan- 
cies caused  would  be  filled  through  the  usual 
method  of  by-elections. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  would  ask  those  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  and  members 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly  elect  of  the  de- 
funct Awaml  League,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  secessionist  {xUicies  of  the  rul- 
ing clique  of  that  party  and  who  are  not 
guilty  of  any  criminal  acts  in  pursuance  of 
such  policies,  or  who  have  not  committed 
atrocities  against  their  fellow  Pakistanis,  to 
come  forward  and  play  their  part  in  rebuild- 
ing the  political  structure  in  East  Pakistan. 

After  a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  situ- 
ation, p>artlcularly  of  recent  happenings,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  task  of 
framing  a  constitution  by  an  assembly  is  not 
feasible.  In  fact,  the  history  of  constitution- 
making  in  our  country  is  not  very  encour- 
aging, nor  a  happy  one.  Two  constituent  as- 
semblies took  nine  years  to  produce  a  con- 
stitution (that  is  from  1947  to  1956) .  Leaders 
of  the  country  spent  an  Inordinately  long 
period  of  time  on  the  fioor  of  the  legislature 
in  trying  to  produce  a  constitution,  while 
urgent  social  and  economic  problems  re- 
mained unattended  and  neglected.  But  the 
most  regrettable  phenomenon  of  constitu- 
tion-making in  F^istan  was  that  it  gave 
vent  to  all  sorts  of  regional  and  parochial 
sentiments.  In  fact,  constitution-making 
gave  rise  to  the  worst  type  of  ];x>litlcal  bick- 
ering and  Intrigue,  which  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  country.  And  when  in 
the  end  they  at  last  produced  a  constitution 
in  1966,  it  was  the  product  of  all  sorts  of 
confiicting  compromises  and  expediencies. 
The  result  was  that  the  constitution  was 
short  lived  and  the  country  came  under  mar- 
tial law  from  October  1958  to  June  1963.  After 
that  the  country  was  governed  under  a  con- 
stitution which,  for  well  knovm  reasons,  was 
unpopular  right  from  the  start.  There  was 
great  resentment  and  a  political  upheaval 
in  1969  against  this  constitution.  I,  there- 
fore, thought  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives should  frame  a  constitution  of  their 
own,  but  in  order  to  eliminate  the  unhappy 
aspects  of  the  previous  attempts  at  consti- 
tution-making in  Pakistan,  I  put  a  limit  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for  this  exer- 
cise. And  I  also  laid  down  some  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  constitution  in  my  Legal 
Framework  Order.  When  I  fixed  the  time 
limit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya.  It 
was  done  in  consultation  with  political  lead- 
ers, Including  Mujlbur  Rahman,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  devote  their  full 
attention  to  the  framing  of  the  constitution 
and  that  general  agreement  on  the  broad 
aspects  of  the  constitution  and  that  general 
agreement  on  the  broad  aspects  at  the  con- 
stitution would  be  arrived  at  outalde  the 
assembly,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  taak  of  con- 
stitution-making within  the  stipulated  pe- 
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rlod.  But  unfortunately  my  hopes  and  plans 
were  frustrated  by  the  uncompromisings 
and  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  defunct 
Awaml  League. 

GBOUP  or  EZPEXTS  TO  DRAJT  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

Against  this  background  and  In  view  of 
present  circumstances,  I  find  that  there  is 
no  other  alternative  for  me  but  to  have  the 
constitution  prepared  by  a  group  of  experts. 
This  constitution  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ments by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  basis 
of  an  amending  procedure,  as  will  be  laid 
down  In  the  constitution  Itself.  The  con- 
stitution will  be  based  on  a  careful  study  of 
a  number  of  constitutions  and  will  be  based 
also  on  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  var- 
ious regions  of  Pakistan,  as  assessed  by  me 
over  the  last  two  years.  I  have  already  set 
up  a  constitution  committee  and  a  draft  is 
being  prepared  by  them.  Once  a  draft  is 
ready.  I  will  consult  various  leaders  of  the 
assembly  regarding  the  provisions  of  the 
draft.  Final  shape  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
stitution, in  the  light  of  my  discussions 
and  consultations  with  various  experts  and 
leaders. 

I  may  add  that  certain  guidelines  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  constitution  have  already 
been  spelled  out  in  the  Legal  Framework 
Order  of  1970,  which  were  generally  welcomed 
by  the  people.  First,  the  constitution  of  Paki- 
stan must  be  based  on  Islamic  ideology,  on 
the  basis  of  which  Pakistan  was  created,  and 
on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  still  preserved.  It 
must  l>e  the  constitution  of  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Pakistan  in  a  true  sense.  The  con- 
stitution shall  also  provide  for  full  social 
and  economic  justice  to  various  sections  of 
our  society.  The  constitution  should  be  a 
federal  one  and  it  must  have  all  its  charac- 
teristics. As  stated  in  the  Legal  Framework 
Order,  the  provinces  shall  have  maximum 
autonomy,  including  legislative,  administra- 
tive and  flnanclal  powers,  but  the  federal 
government  shall  also  have  adequate  powers. 
Including  legislative,  administrative  and  fl- 
nanclal powers  to  discharge  its  responslbU- 
ities  in  relation  to  external  and  internal 
affairs  and  to  preserve  the  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  country. 

BT-ELXCnONS  TO  BE  MXU)  POB  A  PEW  SEATS 
DBCLABED  VACANT 

I  have  also  indicated  to  the  committee 
that.  In  the  interest  of  the  integrity  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  if  we  ban 
any  party  which  is  confined  to  a  specific  re- 
gion, and  is  not  national  in  a  practical  sense. 
Then  again,  we  must  eschew  this  business  of 
having  two,  three  or  four  subpartles  within 
a  party.  In  short  it  is  my  hope  that  this  con- 
stitution wUl  ensure  that  everything  which 
tends  to  make  our  political  life  cumbersome, 
shaky,  insecure  and  unpatriotic  Is  eradicated 
and  that  it  helps  to  infuse  a  right  spirit  In 
the  people  and  the  politicians.  The  constitu- 
tion must  serve  Pakistan  as  a  whole,  and  not 
any  individual  or  group.  It  must  allow  each 
province  to  develop  Itself  along  the  right 
lines  without  detracting,  in  any  way,  from 
the  strength  of  the  centre  and  the  integrity 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  might  clarify  here 
that  this  constitution  will  come  into  force 
with  effect  from  the  first  session  of  the 
National  Assembly.  By-elections  to  be  held 
before  this  will,  however,  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  general  elections  already  held,  namely, 
the  Legal  Framework  Order  of  1970. 

So  miKh  for  the  future  constitution  of 
Pakistan.  Now  to  continue  with  my  plan  of 
tranafer  of  power.  As  I  said  earlier,  by-elec- 
tions wUl  be  held  to  fill  vacant  seats  In  the 
National  as  well  as  In  the  Provincial  Asaem- 
blies.  Considering  the  mood  of  the  people. 
I  feel  sure  that  the  campaign  for  these  by- 
electlona  will  be  baaed  on  the  prlnciplee  con- 
tained In  the  Legal  Framework  Order.  No  one 
wUl  tolerate  propagation  of  views  which 
tend  to  mlllUte  against  the  Integrity  of 
Paklatan.  I  also  feel  that  the  campaign 
should  be  a  brief  one.  Aftar  these  elections 
are  completed,  the  National  and  Provincial 
Assemblies  wUl  be  duly  summoned  and  gov- 
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enunenU  wlU  be  formad  ct  the  n»tlon*i  m 
well  ma  ttae  provincial  levels  throughout  the 
country.  The  NaXlonal  Aaaembly  will  not  have 
to  function  as  a  constituent  saaembly  but 
will  became  our  central  legislature  as  soon 
as  it  is  sworn  In. 

Since  the  nation  has  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  a  very  severe  Jolt,  I  have  decided 
that  the  tiattonal  and  provlnetal  govern- 
ments will  have  at  their  dtsposal  the  cover 
of  martial  law  for  a  period  of  time.  In  actual 
practice  martial  law  will  not  be  operative  In 
Its  present  form,  but  we  cannot  allow  chaoe 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  hands 
of  the  governments  need  to  be  strengtbened 
until  things  settle  down. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
new  plan,  the  Legal  Framework  Order  of 
1970  will  be  duly  amended. 

TRX     TIMX-nUMX     OP     THB     PLAN 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  the  time- 
frame Of  this  plan.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
plan.  In  its  entirety,  cannot  be  launched  Im- 
mediately because  It  is  important  that  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  normalcy  returns  to  the 
country  before  we  think  in  terms  of  trans- 
ferring power.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
launching  of  the  plan  must  not  be  delayed 
unduly.  When  we  speak  of  normalcy,  the 
main  considerations  are  restoration  of  law 
and  order,  rehabilitation  of  the  administra- 
tive structure  which  was  badly  disrupted, 
and  a  degree  of  economic  rehabilitation. 

As  regards  law  and  order,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  army  is  in  full 
control  of  the  situation  in  Bast  Pakistan.  It 
has  crushed  the  mischief  mongers,  sabo- 
teurs, and  infiltrators.  But  it  will  take  some 
time  before  the  law  and  order  situation  be- 
comes completely  normal.  The  process  is  in 
full  swing  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  people  and  their  patriotic  leaders.  The 
people  of  East  Pakistan  have  manifested  a 
great  sense  of  patriotism  and  national  unity 
In  helping  the  armed  forces  to  root  out 
miscreants  and  Infiltrators. 

As  a  result  of  the  noncooperatlon  move- 
ment, the  economy  of  East  Pakistan  bad 
come  to  a  standstill.  Widespread  arson,  loot 
and  intimidation  resorted  to  by  the  Awaml 
League  secceesionists.  antisocial  elements 
and  Infiltrators  brought  untold  sufferings  to 
innocent  people.  A  large  number  of  them 
were  terrorised  and  uprooted  and  their  prop- 
erties were  mercilessly  destroyed.  They  have 
my  fullest  sympathy  as  also  the  sympathy 
of  the  entire  nation.  It  would  be  inhuman 
if  their  speedy  rehabilitation  is  not  given 
priority  and  the  attention  it  deserves.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  onoe  again  that  all 
citizens  of  Pakistan,  of  any  rallgton,  caste, 
or  creed,  who  crossed  the  border  and  went 
Into  In<Ua,  because  of  the  panic  due  to  false 
propaganda  by  the  rebels,  miscreants  and 
others,  must  return  to  their  homes  and 
hearths.  The  Oovemment  of  East  Pakistan 
have  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  reception  and  transportation.  I  would 
ask  the  Indian  Oovemment  not  to  put  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  who  want  to  resume  their  normal 
lives  In  their  own  homes  and  who  want 
to  be  re-unlted  with  their  near  and  dear 
ones.  We  shall  gladly  and  gratefully  accept 
any  assistance  that  the  United  Nations  can 
extend  In  facilitating  the  move  of  these 
displaced  peraoos  b«ck  to  Pakistan, 

PASTICrPSTION  OP  THZ  PKOPLE 

I  have  beard  a  view  being  expressed  that 
power  should  not  be  transferred  to  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  until  com- 
plete normalcy  has  returned  in  every  sphere. 
I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view,  be- 
cause it  is  utterly  unrealistic  and  impracti- 
cal. It  also  Ignores  one  very  Important  aspect 
of  national  life,  which  is  that  normalcy  in  Its 
accepted  meaning  can  never  return  to  a 
country  without  full  partldpatton  of  the 
people  In  its  administration.  The  very  process 
of  bringing  back  normalcy  requires  the  ac- 
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tive  interest  of  people  In  the  process  and 
this  can  only  happen  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  assume  resiwnsibUlty  for 
administration  of  the  country. 

TSANSPn;  or  powxa  in  asoctt  rov*  montbs 

I  firmly  believe  that  as  soon  as  we  have 
acquired  a  basic  Infrastnicture  of  law  and 
order  and  the  various  echelons  of  the  adnJn- 
latratlon  gather  full  strength  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  put  my  plan  of  transfer  of 
power  into  operation.  Appreciating  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  today  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
develop  in  the  near  future,  it  is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  I  would  be  able  to  achieve  my 
goal  in  a  matter  of  four  months  or  so.  The 
precise  timing  will  naturally  depend  on  the 
Internal  and  external  situation  at  the  time. 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  coun- 
try's integrity  and  well  being  lie  in  fultUl- 
ment  of  the  plan  that  I  have  Just  outlined 
to  you  and  in  the  achievement  of  the  final 
objective. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  vital  subject  of 
the  econotay.  Recent  events  have  cast  their 
shadow  on  the  general  economic  situation. 
The  economy  had  been  subjected  to  serious 
strains  during  a  long  period  of  political  un- 
certainty before  and  after  the  elections.  In 
March,  the  economy  of  East  Pakistan  was 
brought  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

With  the  success  of  army  action,  the  situ- 
ation Is  generally  returning  to  normal  and 
economic  activity  is  reviving  In  the  province. 
I  am  sure  that  all  patriotic  elements  In  the 
province  would  rally  round  the  forces  of  law 
and  order  to  achieve  complete  normalcy  and 
to  restart  the  process  of  building  up  the 
economy  of  Pakistan. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  economy  will  de- 
mand both  short-term  measures  and  long- 
term  strategy  to  rehabilitate  it  and  revive  it 
to  Its  full  vigour.  Por  this  purpose,  we  have 
taken  many  initiatives  which  will  soon  begin 
to  produce  the  results  we  desire. 

Our  exporta  have  sharply  declined  in  re- 
cent months  in  Bast  Pakistan,  causing  a  drain 
on  our  foreign  exchange  reserves,  which  were 
already  under  severe  strain.  Collection  of 
taxes  has  also  siiffered  at  a  time  when  we 
need  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  to 
preserve  our  national  integrity  and  maintain 
the  tempo  of  economic  activity. 

The  government  Is  taking  various  stape  to 
meet  the  present  dlfflcult  economic  situation. 
These  are  not  always  pleasant  decisions.  We 
have  to  use  our  resources  with  much  greater 
restraint.  This  involves  hardship  and  sacri- 
fices. But  there  is  no  alternative.  This  Is  the 
only  realistic  way  for  a  nation  to  solve  ita 
economic  problems. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  ordered  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  our  Import  policy.  All  unessential 
Items  or  those  without  which  we  could  do  for 
some  time  were  banned  even  under  the  bonus 
scheme.  Bonus  vouchers  thus  released  are  to 
be  used  under  the  revised  import  policy  for 
raw  materials  and  other  essential  Imports. 

MAXIMUlf    CCONOMT    AND    AUrTTMm 

In  domestic  spending  also,  maximum  econ- 
omy is  being  exercised.  Por  the  next  year  we 
have  prefMTed  a  modest  development  pro- 
gramme which  would  meet  our  immediate 
and  unavoidable  needs  The  emphasis  would 
be  on  rehabilitation  of  the  economy,  particu- 
larly m  Bast  Pakistan. 

I  want  the  country  to  make  early  progress 
towards  self-reliance.  We  must  look  increas- 
ingly towards  our  own  resources  for  meeting 
our  national  objectives.  This  requires  maxi- 
mum austerity  in  both  public  and  private 
spending.  The  Oovemment  Is  making  all  nec- 
essary adjustmenta  In  economic  policies  with 
this  objective.  But  these  can  succeed  only 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people. 
Let  us,  as  a  nation,  adopt  a  more  austere  way 
of  life  suited  to  our  own  stage  of  eooztomlc 
development  and  eschew  every  form  of  oetan- 
tatlous  consumption. 

Por  many  years  now  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving aid  for  our  development  programme 
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from  a  number  of  aid-glvlng  countries.  This 
we  thankfully  acknowledge.  I  regret  to  have 
to  say,  however,  that  lataly  there  have  been 
IndlcaUons  that  foreign  aid  Is  acquiring 
certain  political  overtones  and  the  people 
of  Pakistan  are  getting  the  Impression  that 
strings  are  sought  to  be  attAChed  to  such 
aid.  If  this  be  the  case,  let  me  say  It  quTta 
categorically,  that  aid  which  seeks  to  make 
m-roads  Into  our  sovereignty  Is  not  accepta- 
ble to  us.  We  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  do 
without  It. 

I  am  confident  that  the  i»1vata  sector 
would  come  forward  to  play  an  active  role 
In  developing  Pakistan's  own  resources.  Pri- 
vate Investment  financed  from  Its  own  sav- 
ings can  play  a  major  role  in  reviving  the 
economy  at  this  stage. 

This  Is  an  hour  of  crisis  for  the  nation. 
We  need  the  same  determination  and  reso- 
lute will  which  we  showed  on  a  number  of 
previous  occasions  to  safeguard  the  Integ- 
t..y  of  Pakistan  against  Internal  upheav- 
als and  external  aggression.  Each  one  of 
us  has  a  duty  to  work  hard  and  to  rebuild 
the  momentum  of  economic  activity.  This 
is  necessary  to  generate  resources  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Bach  worker  In  a  fac- 
tory and  peasant  on  his  farm  can  contribute 
to  this  national  effort  by  taking  part  In  the 
overall  effort  to  maximise  production  and 
make  his  contribution  to  the  integrity  and 
solldarVty  of  Pakistan. 

KAXIMISX    PBODUCnON    AND   EXPOITS 

Let  us  resolve  today,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  maximise  production  and  ex- 
ports. We  must  work  hard  and  leam  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  others  in  every  field 
In  the  shortest  possible  time.  Any  sacrifice 
which  this  win  entail  must  be  borne  with 
patriotic  fervour  and  national  solidarity. 

I  appeal  to  both  labour  and  management 
to  maintain  the  best  of  relations.  Let  there 
be  understanding  and  accommodation  rather 
than  bickering  and  strife.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs should  be  avoided  at  all  casta.  Such 
wastage  of  the  country's  productive  capacity 
would  be  totally  unpatriotic  at  this  critical 
Juncture  in  our  national  life.  I  cannot  afford 
to  let  such  unpatriotic  activities  go  unchal- 
lenged. Stringent  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  curb  such  tendencies. 

Our  agrlculturlsto  have  done  a  remarka- 
ble Job  In  recent  years.  Pood  production  has 
Increased  rapidly  since  1966,  bringing  the 
country  to  the  threshold  of  food  self- 
sufficiency.  Let  them  consolidate  and  im- 
prove on  their  performance  in  food-grmlns 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  export  crops  which  pre- 
sent great  opportunities  for  increased  out- 
p  It.  Government  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
vide aU  the  necessary  faculties  and  Incen- 
tives for  this  purpose. 

I  have  candidly  presented  before  you  dUB- 
cultles  we  face  today.  But  let  this  not  give 
rise  to  despondency.  A  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face  today  is  of  a  temporary  nature. 
It  has  not  affected  the  basic  strength  of  the 
economy.  We  have  a  large  potential  for  in- 
creasing production,  both  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  We  have  today  a  sizable  class 
of  progressive  agrlculturallsta.  Industrial  en- 
trepreneurs and  middle  class  Investors.  These 
are  aasete  on  which  the  foundation  of  a 
rapidly  developing  economy  are  laid.  The  na- 
tion has  faced  a  difficult  challenge  before  In 
Ita  short  history.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
would  be  able  to  overcome  the  present  diffi- 
culties with  our  united  efforta  and  resume 
our  endeavour  to  build  for  a  prosperous  and 
Just  society. 

pocBON  axAcnoKs 

Now  a  word  about  foreign  reactions  to  our 
Internal  trouble.  It  Is  a  matter  of  satisfaction 
that  in  the  difficult  situation  that  the  coun- 
try has  faoed  in  the  past  few  months,  reac- 
tion and  response  from  an  overwhelming 
number  of  countries  has  been  one  of  sym- 
pathy and   understanding  of  the  problem 
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we  are  facing  and  are  trying  to  resolve.  Our 
friends  abroad  have  given  complete  support 
to  action  taken  by  the  government  to  main- 
tain the  unity  and  integrity  of  Pakistan. 
They  have  at  the  same  time  warned  those 
who  have  attempted  to  Interfere  In  our  In- 
ternal affairs  to  desist  from  such  actions.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press, on  behalf  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Pakistan,  and  on  my  own  behalf,  our 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  them. 

We  are  also  heartened  by  the  favorable  re- 
sponse of  the  International  community,  par- 
ticularly the  United  Nations  Organisation 
and  ita  agencies,  to  our  need  tor  cooperative 
assistance  in  repairing  the  damage  to  the 
economic  life  of  East  Pakistan.  At  present, 
we  are  engaged  In  consultations  with  friendly 
governmenta  and  with  the  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  for  securing  the  necessary  help  for 
relief  work  In  different  fields. 

Our  plans  for  reconstruction  of  the  econ- 
omy and  an  early  resumption  of  political 
activity  m  East  Pakistan  are  threatened  by 
India's  continued  interference  In  our  In- 
ternal affairs.  Armed  Infiltration  and  open 
encouragement  and  assistance  to  secession- 
ists have  heightened  tension  between  the 
two  countries.  There  has  also  been  a  spate  of 
unfriendly  statements  from  responsible 
sources  In  India,  threatening  unilateral  ac- 
tion against  Pakistan  If  we  did  not  yield  to 
arbitrary  demands.  The  need  of  the  hour  Is 
to  desist  from  such  actions  and  statements 
as  would  further  Inflame  the  sltxiatlon.  It  Is 
through  discussions  and  not  through  con- 
flict that  problems  can  be  resolved.  States- 
nuuishlp  demands  exercise  of  caution  and 
restraint  so  that  our  problems  are  not  further 
complicated. 

WX   WANT   TO    UVE    IN    PKACZ 

As  I  have  said  before,  armed  conflict  would 
solve  nothing.  On  our  part,  we  want  to  live  In 
peace  and  harmony  with  all  our  neighbours. 
We  do  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  and  we  will  not  allow  anyone  else  to 
interfere  in  ours.  If,  however,  a  situation  is 
forced  upon  us,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  or  miscal- 
culation about  our  resolve  to  maintain  the 
Independence  and  solidarity  of  Pakistan. 

My  dear  countrymen,  in  the  end  I  would 
again  like  to  Impress  upon  you  that  this  is 
an  hour  of  trial  for  the  nation.  Each  one  oT 
us  has  to  do  his  utmost  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely so  that  our  homeland,  which  Is  so 
dear  to  us.  continues  its  march  on  the  path 
of  progress.  No  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  to 
bring  back  economic  stability  and  to  ensure 
the  unity  of  Pakistan.  What  we  need  to  meet 
this  challenge  is  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  we  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing Pakistan,  and  firm  determination 
and  resolute  will  which  we  have  on  many 
occasions  shown  in  defending  our  country 
from  Internal  and  external  threata. 

Our  enemies  are  gloating  on  false  hopes  of 
disunity  amongst  our  ranks.  They  have  tried 
their  level  best  to  undo  our  dear  country,  but 
they  forget  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  peo- 
ple who  have  an  unshakable  reliance  on  the 
help  of  almighty  Ood.  Let  us  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, let  us  come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  Father  of  the  Nation  and  onoe  again 
prove  it  to  our  enemies  that  we  are  a  united 
natl(Mi,  always  ready  to  frustrate  their  de- 
signs and  foil  their  evil  Intentions,  and  that 
any  effort  to  barm  us  will  spell  their  own 
disaster. 

I  have  full  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  our 
people  and  I  am  sure  that  every  single  Paki- 
stani will  cooperate  with  me  wholeheartedly 
In  the  achievement  of  our  comnK>n  goal, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  denKwracy  in  the 
country,  preservation  of  ita  integrity  and 
solidarity  and  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the 
common  man.  May  Ood  grant  us  success  In 
our  efforta.  Ood  bless  you  all. 
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(From  the  Evening  Star.  July  7.   1971] 

India  Pkepaxzs  to  Act  on  Refugee  Issttz 
(By  Kuldlp  Nayar) 

New  Delhi. — India  is  clearing  the  decks 
for  stronger  measures  than  it  has  applied 
so  far  to  deal  with  the  situation  created  by 
the  6  million  people,  mostly  Hindus,  who 
are  refugees  from  East  Pakistan. 

As  far  as  India  Is  concerned,  Pakistan  is 
deliberatly  driving  the  refugees  Into  India. 
There  Is  continuing  public  clamor  for  the 
government  here  to  take  steps — including 
war — against  Pakistan. 

A  state  of  emergency  Is  being  considered 
for  the  eastern  states — Assam,  West  Ben- 
gal. Nagaland.  Trlpura.  Manlpur  and  Meg- 
halaya — bordering  on  Pakistan.  This  meas- 
ure, which  gives  martial  law-like  powers 
to  the  government,  was  adopted  at  the  time 
of  the  India-Chinese  Border  War  In  October 
1963. 

Already  New  Delhi  has  armed  itaetf  with 
an  Internal  Security  Act  under  which  any 
person  can  be  detained  for  six  months  with- 
out trial.  The  British  government  used  a 
similar  statute  to  detain  members  of  the 
Congress  party,  who  are  now  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  and  who  were  then  waging  an  Inde- 
pendence struggle. 

Also.  West  Bengal  has  come  under  the  di- 
rect rule  of  New  Delhi,  and  the  state  legis- 
lature has  been  dissolved.  A  central  minister 
has  been  designated  to  look  after  the  state's 
problems  exclusively. 

Nearly  half  a  million  refugees,  out  of  a  total 
of  6  million,  have  been  moved  from  the 
border  to  the  interior,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  being  removed  from  places  right  on 
the  border.  U.S.  and  Soviet  transport  planes 
are  helping  in  this  transfer. 

The  reasons  for  what  looks  like  India's 
preparations  for  some  action  are  many. 

One.  before  Gen.  Yahya  Khan's  recent 
broadcast  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  that 
pressed  as  Pakistan  was  by  the  world  powers, 
including  the  United  States.  Yahya  Khan 
might  make  a  gesture  toward  the  Awaml 
League  which  won  98  percent  of  the  seats  In 
East  Pakistan  in  the  elections  (or  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  two  months  before  the  mili- 
tary action  of  the  West  against  the  East. 

Instead,  Yahya  Khan  called  upon  Awaml 
League  members  to  denounce  their  leader 
Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman.  At  the  same  time 
he  said  he  would  disqualify  from  member- 
ship of  the  assembly  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  "antl -national  activities." 

Two,  despite  the  favorable  response  which 
India's  foreign  minister,  Sardar  Swaran 
Singh,  reportedly  aroused  In  the  world  capi- 
tals. Including  Washington  and  Moscow,  to 
India's  predicament  In  the  wake  of  the 
refugees'  influx,  there  has  been  no  visible 
effort  to  curb  Pakistan.  It  is  still,  as  far  as 
India  is  concnned,  hounding  out  the  Hindu 
minority  from  its  eastern  wing. 

Indian  opinion  remains  shocked  over  the 
reporta  that  arms  have  t>een  shipped  by  the 
United  States  to  Pakistan.  The  Indian  foreign 
minister  has  said  that  "the  attitude  of  the 
U.S.  government,  to  say  the  least,  is  ex- 
tremely callous." 

Indians  also  feel  the  help  received  for  ref- 
ugees reUef  is  woefuUy  small — $40  mUllon 
against  India's  expanse  of  MOO  million  for  the 
first  six  months. 

Three,  there  is  strong  pressure  within  In- 
dia, even  from  believers  In  nonviolence  like 
Jayaprakash  Narayan  and  J.  B.  Kripalani. 
that  there  is  little  left  other  than  to  take 
some  strong  action  against  Pakistan. 

Narayan,  who  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  tour  of  over  a  doeen  foreign  coun- 
tries, says  that  if  India  acta  against  Paki- 
stan, it  will  have  to  go  it  alone  becaiue  no 
country  was  prepared  to  undertake  any  bur- 
den except,  possibly,  a  share  in  relief  for  the 
refugees. 

The  Indian  government  has  resisted  sue- 
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oeasfuUy  aU  the  pressures  so  far.  Mrs.  Indira 
Oandhl,  the  prime  minister,  has  said  more 
than  once  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
created  by  the  influx  of  6  million  refugees 
from  East  Pakistan  is  neither  war  nor  the 
recognition  of  Bangla  Desh. 

Last  week  she  told  her  party  members  that 
she  would  not  be  pushed  to  taking  an  "ad- 
venturous step." 

The  fact  that  she  is  taking  certain  steps 
to  deal  with  the  situation  on  India's  eastern 
border  Itself  indicates  that  she  wants  to  at 
least  mollify  Irritated  public  opinion. 

Pakistan — Peoteacted  Wa* 

Almost  from  the  moment  President  Mo- 
hammed Yahya  Khan  unleashed  his  army  on 
Paltistan's  eastern  region  three  months  ago. 
he  has  been  under  mounting  pressure  both 
at  home  and  from  abroad  to  seek  a  political 
rather  than  a  military  solution  to  the  crisis. 
Thus,  when  Yahya  announced  that  he  would 
address  the  nation  last  week  on  his  plans  for 
the  future  of  Pakistan,  there  was  a  ripple  of 
hope  that  he  would  finally  offer  an  oi've 
branch  to  the  battered  but  still -defiant  Ben- 
galls  of  East  Pakistan.  The  speech,  however, 
proved  a  stunning  disappointment  to  those 
who  longed  for  an  end  to  the  strife  that  has 
cost  more  than  aoo.OOO  Bengali  lives  and 
driven  6  minion  refugees  Into  India.  "That 
wasn't  a  speech."  quipped  one  foreign  diplo- 
mat. "It  was  a  regimental  order." 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  view.  For 
instead  of  seeking  to  convince  the  Bengalis 
that  they  still  had  a  future  within  united 
Pakistan.  Yahya  seemed  bent  on  antagonizing 
them  even  further.  He  blamed  the  civil  war 
on  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman,  the  imprisoned 
political  leader  of  Bast  Pakistan,  claiming 
that  "Mujtb"  had  plotted  from  the  beginning 
to  divide  the  nation  "through  physical  vio- 
lence." Banning  the  East  Pakistan-based 
Awaml  League,  which  won  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  last  December's  elections, 
the  President  promised  to  revive  national  and 
provincial  leglslatiires  as  soon  as  "law  and 
order"  is  restored.  But  above  all.  Yahya  made 
it  clear  that  even  if  such  a  "transfer  of  pow- 
er" to  civilians  Is  achieved — at  a  still  tinspec- 
ified  date — martial  law  would  continue  for 
some  time. 

HosTumr 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Tabya's  words 
were  received  coolly  in  West  Pakistan  and 
with  open  hostility  In  the  east.  Said  one  high 
Bengali  civil  servant:  "Tahya  has  offered  us 
nothing  but  the  back  of  his  hand  Of  course, 
this  Is  a  boon  to  the  liberation  movement 
If  he  had  offered  us  something,  there  might 
have  been  some  who  would  have  given  it  a 
try.  This  way  he  has  assured  the  undying 
opposition  of  Bengal." 

The  evidence  last  week  was  that  such  op- 
position was  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Por  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  West  Pakistani  Army 
still  controls  Bast  Pakistan,  there  are  numer- 
ous Indications  that  rebellion  is  far  from 
over.  The  once-disorganized  Muktl  PouJ  lib- 
eration fighters  have  recently  shown  impres- 
sive progress  in  guerrilla  warfare.  They  have 
blown  up  docens  of  bridges,  cutting  major 
rail  lines  and  highways.  They  have  destroyed 
electric  power  planta.  And  they  have  assas- 
sinated members  of  non-Bengali  "peace 
committees,"  appointed  by  the  military  to 
provide  local  government.  As  a  result.  Yahya's 
army  Is  growing  nervous,  and  two  additional 
divisions  have  been  requested  to  reinforce 
the  four  already  in  the  eastern  region.  "This 
is  the  way  it  started  in  Vietnam."  foreign 
diplomat  In  the  East  Paklstam  capital  of 
Dacca  told  Newsvtxek's  Loren  Jenkins  last 
week.  "The  army  can  hold  on  as  long  as  it 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  the  govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  fight  a  protracted 
guerrilla  war." 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  last  week 
by  a  team  from  the  World  Bank,  which  coor- 
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dl&Atee  an  eleTen-iiAtlon  consortium  that 
•uppUea  about  $500  million  a  year  In  aid  to 
Pakistan.  After  touring  the  devastated  east- 
ern region,  the  team  recoounended  that  aid 
be  withheld  In  an  effort  to  force  Tahya  to 
seek  a  political  solution  to  the  strife.  The 
only  opposition  came  from  the  U.S.,  which 
announced  that  It  would  continue  Its  aid 
to  Islamabad  La  order  to  maintain  its  Influ- 
ence with  Tahya — and,  presxmiably,  to  en- 
hance the  possibility  of  persuading  him  to 
move  toward  peace.  The  fallacy  in  such 
thinking,  of  course,  is  that  thus  far  neither 
side  In  the  conflict  has  shown  any  Inclination 
to  negotiate.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be.  as  one 
diplomat  In  Dacca  noted  last  week,  that 
"there  can  be  no  reconciliation.  Pakistan  died 
the  day  the  army  entered  the  eastern  region." 

(From  the  New  Yorker,  July   3,    1971] 
Th«  Talk  or  thx  Towm 

NOTKS  AITD  COMMXNT 

Last  December,  in  accordance  with  the 
declared  wishes  of  General  Agha  Muhammad 
Tahya  Khan,  a  military  dictator  of  Pakistan, 
free  elections  were  held  in  that  country  for 
a  constituent  assembly  that  was  to  draft  a 
constitution  to  return  the  government  to 
clvUlan  control.  In  the  elections,  the  Awaml 
League,  the  party  of  Sheikh  Uujlbur  Rah- 
man, won  by  a  majority,  in  part  because  it 
was  based  in  East  Pakistan,  or  East  Bengal, 
where  more  than  half  of  the  hundred  and 
thirty  million  Pakistanis  live.  The  Awaml 
League  Immediately  put  forward  a  demand 
for  regional  autonomy,  which  was  supported 
by  most  East  Pakistanis — and  not  without 
some  reason,  since  East  Pakistan  Is  sepa- 
rated from  West  Pakistan  by  a  thousand 
miles  of  Indian  territory,  is  far  poorer  than 
West  Pakistan,  and  for  many  years  now  has 
been  economically  exploited  by  Wert  Paki- 
stan. But  General  Yahya  Khan,  after  some 
parleying,  condemned  the  Idea  of  regional 
autonomy  as  secessionist  (though  bow  the 
majority  could  secede  from  the  minority  was 
never  established).  Then,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  a  little  over  three  months 
after  the  elections,  he  shelved  the  idea  of 
a  constituent  assembly  and,  much  as  Gen- 
eral Takubu  Oowon  had  done  In  Biafra  and 
President  Joseph  Mobutu  in  Katanga,  or- 
dered his  troops  to  crush  the  "secession- 
ist" movement.  In  the  months  since,  a  large 
part  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  commu- 
nity of  East  Pakistan  has  been  exterminated, 
and.  by  State  Department  estimates,  at  least 
two  hundred  thousand  Bengalis  have  been 
massacred.  The  military  action  has  so  dis- 
rupted the  planting  cycle  of  rice,  the  staple 
crop,  that,  according  to  one  responsible  Brit- 
ish correspondent,  as  many  as  twenty  mil- 
lion Bengalis  are  in  danger  of  dying  of  star- 
vation by  the  onset  of  winter.  In  the  mean- 
time, nearly  six  million  refugees  have  crossed 
the  border  into  India,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  are  arriving  every  day.  Some  of 
them  have  found  shelter  in  tents,  but  many 
of  them  have  been  herded  into  crude  and  In- 
sanitary camps  where  they  must  live  and 
sleep  In  the  open.  Thousands  of  these  ref- 
ugees have  already  died  In  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  the  camps  are  now  being  deluged 
by  the  monsoon  rains,  and  it  Is  feared  that 
many  thousands  more  will  die,  not  only  of 
cholera  but  of  pneumonia  and  other  dis- 
eases. In  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Infection  to  Calcutta — where,  even  under 
normal  conditions,  a  million  destitute  people 
sleep  every  night  on  the  streets,  and  where 
most  {jeople  have  no  running  water  and  no 
sewage  facilities  of  any  kind — the  Indian 
government  has  placed  a  sort  of  cordon 
around  the  city. 

Nevertheless.  Increasing  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees are  slipping  Into  Calcutta  The  stabil- 
ity of  India  Itself,  the  world's  largest  democ- 
racy, is  threatened. 

When,  last  November,  almost  half  a  mil- 
lion East  Pakistanis  perished  in  a  flood,  there 
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was  at  least  an  outpouring  of  sympathy  from 
the  United  States,  and  some  medical  and 
economic  "vld  was  provided.  In  contrast,  not 
only  has  the  unspeakable  man-made  dis- 
aster of  recent  months  gone  almost  unno- 
ticed here  but  until  the  middle  of  April 
America  was  shipping  military  supplies  to 
General  Tahya  Khan's  troops.  True,  our  gov- 
ernment has  just  pledged  a  total  of  ninety 
million  dollars  to  India  In  connection  with 
this  crisis — about  the  amount  it  spends  on 
the  Vietnam  war  every  couple  of  days — but 
only  some  of  the  money  will  go  for  direct 
relief  of  the  refugees.  Supposedly,  one  im- 
portant reason  we  are  still  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  our  precipitate  departure  would 
lead  to  a  massacre  of  South  Vietnamese,  but. 
despite  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Bengalis  have  been  massacred,  President 
Nixon  hasn't  seen  fit  to  make  a  single  pub- 
lic statement  about  East  Pakistan,  ostensibly 
on  the  ground  that  Pakistan  is  a  political 
and  military  ally,  indispensable  to  the  de- 
fense of  Southeast  Asia.  It  seems  that  the 
qualities  of  generosity  and  sympathy  for 
which  we  as  a  people  were  long  renowned 
have  t>een  so  deadened  during  the  Vietnam 
years  that  we  are  now  unable  to  respond  to 
the  simplest  and  starkest  of  human  emer- 
gencies. 

JuNB  30,  1971. 
Hon.  RiCHAKS  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Psxsn>ENT:  As  you  may  know,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
now  holding  hearings  on  the  many  bills  and 
resolutions  relating  to  ending  the  War  in 
Indochina  through  congressional  Initiative. 
The  major  argument  against  such  proposals 
Is  that  such  a  fund  cut-off  or  establishing 
a  date-certain  would  restrict  Presidential 
flexibility. 

However,  the  recent  Administration  actions 
in  regard  to  shipments  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has 
caused  me  to  wonder  whether  there  really 
Is  any  flexibility  at  all  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  In  conversations  with  Members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  conveyed  the  clear  Impres- 
sion that  all  military  shipments  were  stopped 
on  March  25,  1971.  the  date  of  the  action  by 
the  Army  of  Pakistan  in  East  Pakistan.  Now. 
It  seems  clear  from  press  accounts  that  the 
Administration  has  no  power  to  stop  any 
shipments  which  were  approved  before 
March  35.  but  which  have  left  American 
ports  recently  or  will  leave  American  ports 
in  the  near  future. 

I  regard  March  25.  1971  as  a  crucial  date 
In  American-Pakistan  relations;  a  date  which 
must  influence  all  subsequent  events.  It  is 
my  personal  view  that  all  American  aid — 
military,  economic,  even  food  relief — must 
be  channelled  through  International  agen- 
cies for  I  am  convinced  that  any  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  will  be  diverted  to 
their  subjugation  of  the  forces  Inside  East 
Pakistan  which   won   the  recent  election. 

No  matter  what  the  Administration  may 
feel  about  that  view — spelled  out  In  the  Gal- 
lagher amendment  (H.R.  9160)  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  which  I  cospion- 
sored — It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Adminis- 
tration and  I  are  agreed  that  military  aid 
to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  Is  inappro- 
priate at  this  time.  Tet.  we  see  ships  being 
loaded  today  and  we  are  informed  that  more 
ships  will  be  loaded  with  military  supplies 
for  that  Government  in  the  near  future. 

I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  show  that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  flexibility  and  to  stop 
the  shipment  of  this  obviously  lethal  equip- 
ment to  the  Government  of  Pakistan. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  prompt 
consideration  of  this  request,  because  con- 
tinuation of  such  shipments  Increases   the 
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lack  of  respect  for  American  credibility,  adds 
to  the  problems  of  the  compassionate  In- 
dian Government,  and,  quite  frankly,  makes 
it  much  less  likely  for  any  success  to  come 
from  the  efforts  of  the  many  people  involved 
today  in  seeking  justice  and  mercy  In  East 
Pakistan. 

My  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 

Member  of  Congress. 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  4,  1971) 

Hindus  Arc  Targets  or  Armt  Texror  in  an 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

PARiDPoa,  Pakistan.  June  29. — The  Pakis- 
tani Army  has  painted  big  yellow  "H's"  on 
the  Hindu  shops  still  standing  In  this  town 
to  Identify  the  property  of  the  minority 
eighth  of  the  population  that  It  has  made  its 
special  targets. 

Members  of  the  Moslem  majority — who, 
though  not  exempt  from  the  army's  terror, 
feel  safer  than  the  Hindus — have  painted  on 
their  homes  and  shops  such  signs  as  "All 
Moslem  House." 

The  small  community  of  Christians,  mostly 
Baptists,  have  put  crosees  on  their  doors 
and  stitched  crooees  In  red  thread  on  their 
clothes. 

Compared  with  some  towns  In  East  Paki- 
stan, Faridpur.  which  sits  in  the  central  part 
of  the  province  85  miles  by  road  and  ferry 
west  of  the  capital.  Dacca,  suffered  only 
moderate  physical  damage  when  the  army 
struck  here  in  April.  The  attack  was  part  of 
the  offensive  begun  March  25  to  crush  the 
Bengali  autonomy  movement. 

Iliough  a  number  of  shops,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  Hindus,  have  been  razed  In 
Faridpur.  most  of  It  Is  physically  intact.  But 
every  other  aspect  of  life  has  been  shattered, 
and  the  hate  and  terror  and  fear  that  wrack 
the  town  make  it  typical  of  virtually  every 
community  In  this  conquered  province  of  76 
million  peof>le. 
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Only  about  half  of  Partdpur's  35,000  peo- 
ple have  returned,  although  the  flow  has 
been  growing.  Recently  the  army  eased  up  on 
its  executions  and  burning  of  villages  in  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  normality  has 
returned.  The  change  in  tactics  began  in 
mid-June,  just  before  the  central  Govern- 
ment amnounced  that  it  was  allowing  foreign 
newsmen  back  into  the  region. 

An  undetermined  number  of  ]R»i1dpur'B 
10.000  Hindus  have  been  killed  and  others 
have  fled  across  the  border  to  predominant- 
ly Hindu  India. 

Some  Hindus  are  returning  to  Faridpur, 
but  it  is  not  out  of  faith  In  a  change  of  heart 
by  the  army  but  rather  out  of  despair.  They 
do  not  want  to  live  as  displaced  persons  in 
India  and  they  feel  that  fiowhere  in  Bast 
Pakistan  Is  really  safe  for  them,  so  they 
would  rather  be  unsafe  in  their  own  town. 

A  Hindu  barber  said  that  he  was  still  in 
hiding  but  that  he  sneaked  Into  Faridpur 
every  day  to  do  a  few  hours'  work  to  earn 
enough  to  eat.  "I  come  into  town  like  a  thief 
and  leave  like  a  thief."  he  said. 

Those  Hindus  who  slipped  into  town 
keep  guards  posted  at  night.  "None  of  us 
sleep  very  soundly."  a  young  carpenter  said. 
"The  daylight  gives  us  a  little  courage." 

THIS  IS  our  home 

A  70-year-old  Hindu  woman  who  was  shot 
through  the  neck  said  that  as  bad  as  con- 
ditions were  and  as  frightened  as  she  was. 
•'this  is  our  home — we  want  to  stay  in  golden 
Bengal." 

On  April  21,  when  the  army  rolled  into 
Faridpur.  the  old  woman  and  her  84-year- 
old  husband  ran  to  seek  refuge  in  a  Hindu 
village.  Bodldangi.  about  three  miles  away. 
The  next  day  the  army  hit  Bodldangi  and. 
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r«llable  local  reports  say,  as  many  as  SOO 
Hindus  were  massacred. 

The  old  woman  stumbled  and  fell  as  she 
tried  to  flee  Bodldangi,  she  related,  and  two 
soldiers  caught  her.  She  said  they  beat  her, 
ripped  off  her  jewelry,  fired  a  shot  at  point- 
blank  range  Into  her  neck  and  left  her  for 
dead. 

She  and  her  husband  had  owned  a  small 
piece  of  property  on  which  they  rented  out 
a  few  flimsy  huts.  Only  the  dirt  floors  are 
left,  she  said. 

The  campaign  against  the  Hindus  was — 
and  in  some  cases  still  is — systematic.  Sol- 
diers fanned  through  virtually  every  village 
asking  where  the  Hindus  lived.  Hindu  prop- 
erty has  been  confiscated  and  either  sold  or 
given  to  "loyal"  citizens.  Many  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  Blharis,  non-Bengali 
Moslem  migrants  from  India,  most  of  whom 
are  working  with  the  army  now.  The  army 
has  given  weapons  to  large  numbers  of  the 
Blharis,  and  It  Is  they  who  have  often  con- 
tmued  the  killing  of  Hindus  In  areas  where 
the  army  has  eased  off. 

Hindu  bank  accounts  are  frozen.  Almost 
no  Hindu  students  or  teachers  have  returned 
to  the  schools. 

ASSDRANCES   BT    TAHTA 

President  Agha  Mohammad  Tahya  Khan 
has  appealed  to  the  Hindus  to  return  from 
their  hiding  places  and  from  India — ^possibly 
four  million  of  the  six  million  Bengali  who 
have  fled  to  India  are  Hindu — and  has  as- 
sured them  of  an  equal  role  In  East  Paklstam 
life.  However,  army  commanders  in  the  fleld 
in  East  Pakistan  privately  admit  to  a  policy 
of  stamping  out  Bengali  culture,  both  Mos- 
lem and  Hindu — but  particularly  Hindu. 

Although  thousands  of  "antlstate"  Ben- 
gall  Moelems  have  been  killed  by  the  army, 
the  Hindu  became  particular  scapegoats  as 
the  martial-law  regime  tried  to  blame  Hindu 
India  and  her  agents  In  East  Pakistan  for 
the  autonomy  movement. 

In  Faridpur — and  the  situation  was  much 
the  same  throughout  East  Pakistan^there 
was  no  friction  to  speak  of  between  Hindu 
and  Moslem  before  the  army  came. 

The  army  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
them.  In  April,  as  a  public  example,  two 
Hindus  were  beheaded  in  a  central  square  In 
Faridpur  and  their  bodies  were  soaked  in 
kerosene  and  burned  When  some  Hindus, 
trying  to  save  their  lives,  begged  to  convert 
to  Islam,  they  were  shot  as  unworthy  non- 
believers  (in  some  cases,  however,  converts 
are  being  accepted ) . 

The  army  also  forced  Moslems  friendly  to 
Hindus  to  loot  and  burn  Hindu  houses;  the 
Moslems  were  told  that  If  they  did  not  at- 
tack Hindus,  they  themselves  would  be  killed. 
Most  of  the  Hindu  houses  In  the  region 
around  Faridpur — some  say  90  per  cent — ^were 
burned  as  a  result. 

Still,  there  Is  no  sign  of  a  hate-Hindu 
psychology  among  the  Bengali  Moslems. 
Many  have  taken  grave  risks  to  shelter  and 
defend  Hindus;  others  express  shock  and  hor- 
ror at  what  Is  happening  to  the  Hindus  but 
confess  that  they  are  too  frightened  to  help. 

Many  Bengalis.  In  fact,  feel  that  the  army 
has  only  succeeded  in  forging  a  tighter  bond 
between  Hindu  and  Moslem  in  East  Pakistan. 


[From   the  New  Tork  Times.  July  4,   1971] 

East  Pakistan — An   "Alien  Army"  Imposes 

Its  Will 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 

Dacca. — "Doesnt  the  world  realize  that 
they're  nothing  but  butchers?"  asked  a  for- 
eigner who  has  lived  in  East  Pakistan  for 
many  years.  "That  they  killed — and  are  still 
killing— Bengalis  just  to  Intimidate  them,  to 
make  slaves  out  of  them?  That  they  wiped 
out  whole  villages,  opening  flre  at  flrst  light 
and  stopping  only  when  they  got  tired?" 

The  fc»«lgner.  normally  a  calm  man.  was 
talking  about  the  Pakistani  Army  and  the 
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bloodbath  it  has  Inflictsd  on  East  Pakistan  In 
its  effort  to  crush  the  Bengali  Independence 
movement. 

Most  of  the  foreign  residents — diplomats, 
missionaries,  businessmen — also  talk  the  way 
this  man  does  now.  They  are  bursting  with 
three  months  of  pent-up  anger  and  outrage. 
And  they  are  very  eager  to  tell  what  they 
know  to  those  foreign  newsmen  who  were 
permitted  to  re-enter  Bast  Pakistan  in  the 
past  fortnight  and  travel  around  unescorted 
for  the  flrst  time  since  March  25,  when  the 
army  began  Its  suppression  campaign. 

Pakistan's  mllltai7  regime  considers  the 
foreign  press  Implacably  hostile,  but  it  Is 
desperate  to  prove  to  the  world  its  claim  that 
order  has  been  restored,  tha*  the  army  is  In 
control  and  that  normality  is  fast  returning 
to  East  Pakistan. 

The  army  Is.  Indeed.  In  control,  except 
for  a  few  areas  near  the  border  with  India, 
where  the  Muktl  Fouj.  or  "Liberation  Army." 
is  active  and  growing  more  so — with  aid  from 
India. 

Tet,  Bast  Pakistan  Is  anything  but  normal. 
For  this  is  clearly  and  simply  a  military  oc- 
cupation by  an  alien  army. 

Bengali  police  have  been  replaced  by  police 
from  West  Pakistan,  the  country's  dominant 
wing  that  lies  more  than  1,000  miles  away, 
with  India  in  between.  West  Pakistanis  are 
also  being  flown  In  to  replace  ofllclals  In  every 
Government  department.  In  some  cases  even 
down  to  the  level  of  typists. 

Houses  and  shops  of  those  Bengalis  who 
were  killed  or  fled  to  villages  in  the  country- 
side have  been  turned  over  to  Moslem  non- 
Bengali  residents  of  East  Pakistan,  who  are 
collaborating  with  the  army.  The  temples  of 
the  minority  Hindus — ^the  army's  special 
scapegoats — are  being  demolished  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  demonstrate  that  those 
who  are  not  part  of  the  army's  design  of 
"Islamic  integrity"  are  not  true  Pakistanis 
and  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Bengali  youths,  who  just  over  three  months 
ago  were  exultantly  marching  through  the 
streets  and  shouting  their  slogans  of  defiance 
at  the  military  reglnte,  now  talk  in  whispers, 
slipping  up  to  foreign  newsmen  for  a  few  sec- 
onds to  murmur  some  Information  about  a 
massacre,  the  murder  of  a  family  member  or 
the  destruction  of  a  village.  Anonymous  let- 
ters containing  such  details  find  their  way 
every  day  into  newsmen's  mailboxes  at  the 
Hotel  Inter-Continental. 

The  effluvia  of  fear  is  overwhelming.  But 
there  is  also  a  new  spirit.  Many  of  the  Ben- 
galls — a  naive  and  romantic  people — realize 
now  that  no  other  country  Is  going  to  save 
them,  that  they  will  have  to  do  it  all  them- 
selves and  that  it  vrtll  take  a  long  time. 

Significant  numbers  of  young  men  are 
sllppmg  off  to  join  the  Liberation  Army, 
which  operates  from  border  areas  and  from 
sanctuaries  just  across  the  border  In  India. 
Bengali  guerrilla  terrorism  Is  increasing.  A 
number  of  army  collaborators  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, and  more  and  more  homemade 
bombs  explode  in  Dacca.  The  resistance  is  still 
sporadic,  peripheral  and  disorganized,  but  It 
Is  growing. 

With  each  terrorist  act,  the  army  takes 
revenge,  conducting  reprisals  against  the 
nearest  Bengali  civilians.  Several  hundred 
civilians  were  reported  to  have  been  rounded 
up  and  mowed  down  by  the  Army  In  Noakhall 
District  recently  after  the  Mukti  Fouj  exe- 
cuted a  member  of  one  of  the  army's  "Peace 
Committees"  and  his  wife  and  children. 

The  once  widely  held  theory  that  the  cost 
of  the  occupation  would  prove  prohibitive 
and  compel  Pakistan  to  pull  the  army  out 
fairly  quickly  has  been  discarded.  Even  with- 
out the  World  Bank  consortium's  massive 
annual  aid,  which  has  been  suspended  In 
censure  of  the  repression,  the  Islamabad 
regime  seems  determined  to  keep  Its  grip  on 
East  Pakistan. 

President  Tahya  Khan's  speech  to  the 
nation  last  Monday  was  supposed  to  have 
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unveiled  his  long-awaited  plan  tor  returning 
Paklstcm — East  and  West — to  civilian  rule. 
It  turned  out  to  be  exactly  the  <^poslte — a 
declamtion  that  the  military  dictatorship 
would  continue,  with  a  hand-picked  clvUi*n 
government  as  camoiiflage. 

In  bis  speech,  which  Western  diplomats 
here  described  as  "a  disaster,"  the  President, 
who  Is  also  army  chief,  heaped  praise  on  the 
army  for  rescuing  the  country  from  "the 
brink  of  disintegration  ...  by  the  grace  of 
Allah."  He  also  extended  his  "fullest  sym- 
pathy" to  the  six  mUUon  Bengalis,  mostly 
minority  Hindus,  who  have  fled  to  India — 
"because  of  false  propaganda  by  rebels,"  he 
said.  He  ^ptealed  to  them  to  "return  to  their 
homes  and  hearths"  for  "speedy  rehabUlta- 
tlon." 

Just  the  day  before  President  Tahya's 
speech,  an  army  platoon  stormed  Into  several 
predominantly  Hindu  villages  30  miles  from 
Dacca,  killing  men  and  looting  and  burning 
homes.  Reports  of  similar  pogroms  come  from 
other  parts  of  the  province.  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  Bengalis  the  army  has 
killed,  but  reliable  foreign  sources  here  put 
the  figure  somewhere  over  100,000 — and  pos- 
sibly much  higher. 

The  East  Pakistani  economy,  which  used  to 
provide  the  national  treasury  not  only  with 
half  its  exports  and  fWelgn  exchange  but 
also  with  a  captive  market  for  West  Paki- 
stan's manufactured  goods,  has  been  badly 
crippled  by  the  upheaval.  However,  the  mili- 
tary regime  seems  "willing — at  least  fcx"  the 
present — to  pay  the  severe  economic  price  of 
holding  Eafft  Pakistan  as  a  colony,  no  matter 
how  sullen  or  reslstsmt  the  population. 

"It's  a  medieval  army  operating  as  if 
against  serts,"  said  one  Westerner  here.  "It 
will  use  any  method  just  to  own  Bast  Pak- 
istan and  keep  milking  it  dry.  Even  if  the 
Bengalis  are  serious  about  the  resistance,  it 
will  take  five  to  10  years  to  make  a  dent." 

I  Prom  Washington  Dally  News.  May  18.  1971) 
Embassy  AmE  Is  All  Fired  up  Over  Firing 

Two  civil  servants  holding  minor  positions 
In  the  Embassy  of  strlfe-tom  Pakistan  here 
have  been  discharged  for  reasons  of  "mis- 
conduct," apparently  because  one  of  them 
attended  a  congressional  hearing  on  the 
Pakistani  situation  and  the  other  a  peaceful 
rally. 

Both  men  are  Bengali,  the  faction  from 
E:ast  Pakistan  seeking  independence  in  the 
face  of  crushing  government  military  might. 
Since  March  26,  thousands  of  Bengalis  have 
been  reportedly  killed  or  maimed  from  bul- 
lets, starvation  and  disease.  Hundreds  of 
thousands,  meanwhile,  have  taken  refuge  in 
India,  which  Is  sympathetic  to  the  Bengali 
secessionist  movement. 

Abdur  Razzaque  Kahan,  34,  of  Arlington, 
contends  he  was  fired  yesterday  from  his  Job 
as  assistant  education  officer  because  he  at- 
tended a  House  subcommittee  hearing  which 
dealt  with  the  Pakistani  civil  war  on  May  11. 
Mr.  Kahan,  whose  wife  Is  expecting  their  sec- 
ond child,  has  worked  in  the  embassy  since 
February,  1964. 

The  other  man  discharged  was  Qhausud- 
din  Ahmed,  who  worked  at  the  embassy  since 
October,  1966,  as  a  courier  and  an  assistant 
in  the  accounts  division.  He  was  dismissed  in 
April,  shortly  after  he  took  part  in  a  rally 
held  by  Bengali  sympathizers  at  the  Oapitol 
and  the  White  House.  He  has  since  moved  to 
New  Tork  City  and  was  unavailable  for 
comment. 

The  embassy  press  attache  confirmed  the 
discharges,  but  refused  to  amplify  the  charges 
against  the  men.  All  he  would  say  was  that 
"nobody's  fired  because  he's  an  East  Pakis- 
tani, fundamentally." 

He  said,  however,  "no  employe  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  can  participate  In  any- 
thing to  do  with  politics.  This  is  part  of  the 
fundamental  structure  of  our  government." 

The  press  attache  described  Messrs.  Kahan 
and  Ahmed  as  "both  locally  recruited.  Tbsy 
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b*T«  no  long-tarm  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, no  penalona  or  cUlms.  We  keep  these 
kind  of  people  on  w  long  m  they  behave 
themaelvea." 

Referring  to  Mr.  K&h&n's  attendance  at  the 
Houae  hearing,  the  attache  declared :  "He  haa 
no  business  to  be  In  those  areas.  There  was 
a  lack  of  discipline." 

Mr.  Kwt*"^"  said  be  requested  and  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  May  11  to 
attend  the  House  hearing.  "So  I  couldn't 
think  why  they  fired  me.  They've  always 
appreciated  my  work.  I  have  letters  of  com- 
mendation. But  now  they  can  say  anything. 
They  told  me  that  my  going  there  was  an  act 
of  insubordination." 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  July  4.  1971] 
Pakibtait   Sxeks  U.S.   Boioxas  Dxsftte 

ElCBABCO 

President  Mohammad  Tahya  Khan  asked 
the  United  States  to  seU  Pakistan  seven  B57 
reconnalasanoe- bombers  on  June  B,  three 
months  after  the  government  Imposed  a  ban 
on  all  mUltary  sales  to  bis  country,  diplo- 
matic sources  said  yesterday. 

Even  though  Pakistan  Is  near  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  civil  war  that  erupted  In  East 
Pakistan  In  late  March,  Yahya  apparenUy  Is 
willing  to  pay  the  $1,360,000  that  each  of  the 
sophisticated  Jet  planes  would  cost,  or  a  total 
of  $8,750,000. 

State  Department  officials,  acknowledging 
Tahya's  request,  said  It  was  being  held  in 
abeyance  while  the  United  States  reviews  Its 
entire  military  wrtwtonoe  program  to 
Pakistan. 

The  request  heightened  the  anger  of  Tndlan 
dlplotnats  already  smarting  frcon  dlscloeiires 
that  military  equipment  was  shipped  from 
New  York  aboard  Pakistani  vesseU  In  late 
June  In  violation  of  the  sales  ban. 

Both  incidents  are  considered  certain  to  be 
discussed  when  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  national  security  affairs  adviser, 
visits  India  and  Pakistan  next  week  on  bis 
way  to  Paris  from  Saigon. 

Pentagon  oSlclala  would  not  comment  on 
the  Pakistani  request. 

The  B67,  which  was  manufactured  until 
1959.  can  be  used  as  a  tactical  bomber  with 
a  6-ton  bomb  load  or  tcx  reconnaissance  at 
altitudes  of  60.000  feet. 

There  was  concern  here  that  the  Jet  re- 
quest indicates  that  Pakistani  officials  do  not 
take  seriously  the  ban  Imposed  by  the  United 
States  In  sarly  April,  retroactive  to  March  36, 
the  date  the  East  PakUit&n  civU  war  tiegan 

State  Department  officials  acknowledged 
June  33  that  the  embargo  had  been  violated. 
It  was  understood  that  about  92,000  worth 
of  aircraft  engine  parts  and  acceesorles  bad 
been  shipped  on  a  Pakistani  vessel  from  New 
York  despite  revocation  of  the  sale  license. 

The  department  indicated  it  was  a  case 
of  a  Defense  Department  subcontractor  mak- 
ing a  delivery  agreed  upon  before  the  ban 
went  into  effect. 

Some  officials  believe  Yahya  has  interpreted 
such  shipmentfi  as  a  signal  of  tacit  endorse- 
ment by  the  Nixon  administration  of  bis 
stern  measures  against  East  Pakistan. 

There  also  was  concern  here  that  Pakistan 
envoys  are  misinfonning  Yahya  about  the 
real  extent  of  international  criticism  of  his 
methods  of  putting  down  the  civil  strife. 
This,  they  fear,  could  undermine  world  pres- 
sure on  Yahya  to  restore  civil  government  in 
East  Pakistan. 

HJt.  9160 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of   1961   to  suspend  all   assistance  to  the 

Oovemment  of  Pakistan 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  Vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
620  of  chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  pro- 
hibitions against   furnishing   assistance,   is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(v)(l)  All  military,  economic,  or  other 
assistance  to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan, 
sUl  sales  of  military  equipment,  and  all  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  (whether  for 
cash,  credit,  or  by  other  means),  under  this 
or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  su4>ended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subeectlon. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  take  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  no  military 
equipment  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  any  other  country  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  any  such  transfer  has 
been  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subeectlon,  he  shall  suspend  all  asslbt- 
ance  under  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the 
country  m^iring  the  transfer  and  shall  sus- 
pend all  sales  of  military  equipment  under 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  to  such  coun- 
try. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  President  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  that  international  In- 
spection teams  have  ascertained  that  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  is  cooperating  fully 
in  allowing  the  situation  in  East  Pakistan  to 
return  to  reasonable  stability  and  that 
refugees  from  East  Pakistan  in  India  have 
been  allowed,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  to  reclaim  their 
lands  and  properties." 


Jvly  8,  1971 


A  PIONEER 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 


or  KxirrucKT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Lee  A.  Etentinger,  who  has 
been  totally  deaf  since  2  years  of  age,  has 
just  graduated  from  Jefferson  County 
Area  Vocational  School  as  an  expert  in 
electronics  and  television  repair. 

Because  of  his  accomplishment  at  the 
school,  there  is  a  new  understanding 
amcxig  the  teachers  and  staff  of  the  need 
and  the  possibilities  for  training  those 
with  hearing  handicaps.  Next  fall,  for 
the  first  time,  nearly  all  of  the  vocational 
school's  programs  of  study  will  be  opened 
to  people  with  hearing  handicaps. 

Mr.  Dentinger  has  shown  the  way,  and 
because  of  his  dedication  and  hard  work 
new  opportunities  have  been  opened  to 
others  whose  talents  might  otherwise 
have  gone  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  recognize 
Mr.  Dentinger's  achievement  by  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
by  Linda  Stahl  that  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  last  week.  It  is 
entitled,  appropriately.  "A  Pioneer." 

A    PlOKXKK 

TH«  rm-TKAM  mrrouT  or  a  deat  studknt  in- 

SPntCS    A    VOCATIONAL    STUDIBS    PSOGRAM    TO% 
OTHKBS    LXKX    HIM 

(By  Unda  Stahl) 

Five  years  ago  Lee  A.  Dentinger  enrolled 
as  a  part-time  electronics  student  at  Jeffer- 
son County  Area  Vocational  School  In 
Jeffersontown. 

While  holding  down  a  full-time  Job  during 
the  day.  he  faithfully  attended  classes  three 
hours  a  night,  five  days  a  week,  eleven 
months  out  of  each  year. 

This  week,  with  no  special  ceremony. 
Dentinger  received  his  graduation  diploma. 


having  completed  2.640  hours  of  training  in 
electronics  and  an  additional  317  hours  of 
training  in  television  and  radio  repair. 

Although  a  modest  mam,  Dentinger,  43.  is 
rightfully  proud  of  his  accomplishment  and 
the  school  officials  are  especially  impreased  by 
him.  He  is  the  first  deaf  student  to  be  grad- 
uated from  a  state  post-secondary  vocational 
schoc^. 

He  leaves  behind  him  not  only  a  good 
scholastic  record  but  the  inspiration  for  a 
program  that  will  open  all  areas  of  the 
school's  vocational  study,  except  nursing 
to  deaf  persons  this  fall  for  the  first  time. 

They  will  be  able  to  study  in  courses  like 
printing,  business  and  office  education  and 
drafting  In  regular  classes  where  they  will  be 
aided  by  "interpreters"  competent  in  sign 
language. 

Dentinger  has  been  totally  deaf  since  he 
lost  his  hearing  throtigh  an  illness  when  he 
was  3  years  old.  But  he  was  trained  to  speak, 
read  lips  and  use  sign  language  and  he  ex- 
plained in  an  interview  last  night  how  he 
feels  about  the  new  vocational  educational 
opportunities  for  the  deaf. 

"It  is  good  that  we  can  train  the  deaf  now 
so  we  can  have  better  pay,"  he  said.  "A  lot 
of  hearing  people  shy  away  from  giving  us 
Jobs,  but  now  we  will  be  qualified  for  lietter 
ones." 

Dentinger  realizes  that  he  is  a  lucky  excep- 
tion among  the  deaf  population  because  for 
20  years  he  has  had  a  Job  he  likes  as  a  data 
processor  at  Belkni^,  Inc..  Ill  E.  Main.  It 
was  because  of  his  Job  that  he  became  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  electronics. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  bring  more 
knowledge  to  his  regular  Job.  DenUnger  U 
now  able  to  hold  down  a  part  time  Job  on  Sat- 
urdays at  Newland  Electronics  as  a  IV  and 
radio  repairman. 

It's  a  vocation  that  he  loves,  but  his  wife, 
Harrlette,  Jokingly  complains  that  be  hasn't 
bad  time  to  fix  their  own  television  set. 

Dentinger,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  Lee 
Jr..  8,  and  Usa,  4,  live  at  2333  Winston  Ave. 
Although  both  his  children  enjoy  normal 
hearing,  his  wife,  too,  is  totally  deaf.  But  in 
graceful  and  rapid  sign  language,  she  whips 
off  the  things  she  wants  her  husband  to  do 
in  the  evenings  now  that  he  has  completed 
his  nightly  courses.  Cut  the  grass.  Paint  the 
house.  Stay  at  hCMne. 

Often  there  to  interpret  during  conversa- 
tions between  the  Dentingers  and  persons 
who  do  not  know  sign  language  is  Jesse  L. 
Wright,  night  guidance  counselor  and  mathe- 
matics teacher  at  the  vocational  school. 

He  has  been  teaching  himself  sign  lan- 
guage for  three  months.  "It  was  through  Lee 
that  the  school  got  interested  in  opening 
classes  to  the  deaf."  Wright  said.  Last  Janu- 
ary two  courses  were  ojjened  to  those  with 
hearing  handicaps  and  Wright,  along  with 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Aebersold,  wrote  the  program 
of  study. 

Now  Bill  L.  Evans,  regional  supervisor  of 
the  school,  has  given  the  go  ahead  to  open 
all  courses,  except  nursing,  to  the  deaf,  and 
federal  money  will  help  cover  the  additional 
costs. 

"I've  learned  more  patience  and  under- 
standing through  this  experience,"  Wright 
said  "I  have  become  aware  of  the  willingness 
and  keen  awareness  of  deaf  students." 


COMMITTEE  MOVE  AGAINST  CBS 
' '  CONTEMPTIBLE ' ' 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATnnSS 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  July  4  article  by  Mr. 
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Carl  T.  Rowan  entitled  "Committee  Move 
Against  CBS  Contemptible.'  " 

It  is  to  Mr.  Rowan's  credit  that  he  has 
again,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  gone  right 
to  the  guts  of  an  issue  which  could  in- 
fluence the  history  of  our  Constitution 
and  our  coimtry.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee's  contempt 
citation  of  the  president  of  CBS,  Mr. 
Prank  Stanton. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Rowan  reminds  us 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all  the 
media  to  bring  to  accoimt  those  individ- 
uals, whether  appointed  or  elected,  who 
are  supposed  to  serve  the  public  good. 

The  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  that  CBS 
went  too  far  with  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  which  was  a  most  responsible 
journalistic  effort.  Rather,  what  weis 
pointed  up  with  the  showing  of  this  valu- 
able documentary  is  that  we  should  have 
more  of  the  same,  more  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  our  fate  to  let  the 
Commerce  Committee  govern  the 
amoimt  and  quality  of  educational  mate- 
rials we  can  perceive?  Are  we  to  be  sub- 
jected to  continuous  viewing  of  the  cali- 
ber of  "Petticoat  Jimctlon"?  Are  we  to 
pander  to  the  lowest  tastes  of  our  popu- 
lation? Or  should  we  try  to  educate  our 
citizenry  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not 
as  perceived  in  half-hour  situation 
comedies,  half-hour  newscasts,  or  even 
in  half-hour  speeches  by  politicians? 

As  our  universe  grows  in  complexity, 
our  newspapers  and  television  must  re- 
spond accordingly  and  from  a  position  of 
strength.  The  Grovernment  should  not  be 
permitted  to  dilute  the  information  we 
receive.  But  this  is  precisely  what  will 
happen  if  the  House  concurs  in  the 
Commerce  Committee's  contempt  cita- 
tion. We  might  as  well  resign  ourselves 
to  being  a  Nation  of  mindless  automa- 
tons who  learn  everything  we  know  of 
the  world  from  the  "Beverly  Hillbillies." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fully  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  consequences  of 
finding  Mr.  Stanton  in  contempt. 

Submitted  herewith  is  Mr.  Rowan's 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass..  Sunday  Standard-Times  on 
July  4.  1971. 

CoMMrrrxE  Move  Against  CBS 

"CoNTSMPTIBLr" 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Washington — Members  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  have  let  their  egos  over- 
load their  logic,  so  pride  apparently  Is  going 
to  drive  them  to  push  contempt  proceedings 
against  Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

And  that  will  produce  another  constitu- 
tional confrontation  every  bit  as  historic  as 
the  great  hassle  between  the  newspapers  and 
the  government  over  "the  Pentagon  Papers." 

Rep  Harley  O  Staggers.  D-W,Va.,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  wants  Stanton  held 
In  contempt  of  Congress  because  Stanton 
refuses  to  give  Congress  all  the  films,  scripts, 
and  recordings  that  contributed  to  CBS's 
controversial  documentary.  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon." 

Stanton  would  not  be  worth  much  as  a 
guardian  of  the  public  interest  if  he  did  not 
Invite  a  contempt  citation  because  what  the 
congressmen  seek  to  do  is  contemptible. 

They  want  to  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  politicians  who  don't  like  a  television 
presentation  can  call  in  the  producers  and 
their  rough  film  and  scripts  and  try  to  Im- 
pugn their  motives  and  judgment  in  editing 
the  program. 
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The  day  isn't  coming  when  an  American 
nevirspaperman  will  turn  over  his  notes,  or 
recorded  interviews,  or  photographs  and  let 
some  congressman  or  government  official 
second-guess  his  choice  of  a  \e»A,  of  quotes 
to  emphasize,  or  photographs  to  print.  The 
whole  country  is  in  trouble  if  Congress  is 
permitted  to  single  out  television  for  this 
kind  of  bullying. 

There  has  never  been  a  television  docu- 
mentary of  merit  that  did  not  Irk  some  con- 
gressman. Some  senators  still  curse  "Harvest 
of  Shame,"  the  late  Edward  R.  Murrow's  great 
documentary  on  migrant  workers. 

A  moss-backed  minority  in  the  Congress 
screamed  angrily  when  television  focused  Its 
cameras  on  the  ugly  truth  of  hunger  In 
America. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has  won 
some  lofty  prizes,  but  that  won't  silence  the 
howls  of  those  who,  out  of  vested  interests, 
feel  compelled  to  defend  anything  and  every- 
thing about  the  defense  establishment. 

Can  anyone  imagine  television  networks 
ever  doing  worthwhile  programs  on  contro- 
versial Issues  if  they  are  always  subject  to 
second-guess  harassment  from  bellyaching 
congressmen  who  can  pass  Judgment  on 
whether  the  documentary  meets  their  idea 
of  "fairness"? 

No  group  of  politicians  ought  ever  to  have 
that  kind  of  power,  and  It  be^>eaks  a  lofty 
level  of  arrogance,  or  conceit,  that  Rep.  Stag- 
gers and  Rep.  William  L.  Springer,  R-ni., 
should  imagine  that  the  public  wants  them 
to  exercise  such  power. 

Stanton  speaks  for  the  preservation  of  a 
free  society  when  he  says : 

"The  chilling  effect  of  both  the  subpoena 
and  the  inquiry  itself  Is  plain  beyond  all 
question.  If  newsmen  are  told  that  their 
notes,  films,  and  tidies  wUl  be  subject  to  com- 
pulsory process  so  that  the  government  can 
determine  whether  the  news  has  been  satis- 
factorily edited,  the  scope,  nature  and  vigor 
of  their  news  gathering  and  repw^ng  activi- 
ties will  inevitably  be  curtailed." 

Staggers  counters  with  the  argument  that 
television  is  so  powerful  it  "sends  chUls  up 
and  down  the  spine  of  many  men  in  this 
country."  Calling  the  networks  the  nation's 
most  powerful  instruments  of  public  opinion, 
he  said  they  "can  ruin  every  president,  and 
every  member  of  Congress." 

Staggers  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  1st 
Amendment  protections  of  the  press  were 
designed  precisely  to  keep  a  few  chills  run- 
ning down  the  spines  of  those  who  spend  the 
public's  money  and  do  the  public's  business. 
Those  chills  are  what  keep  a  lot  of  public 
servants  honest,  including  presidents. 

If  those  constitutional  protections  were 
Justified  for  the  written  media  160  years  ago, 
when  their  power  was  viewed  as  awesome, 
they  are  Justified  for  television  in  this  fright- 
ful new  atomic  era  when  a  powerful,  free 
press  is  all  the  more  needed. 

One  could  at  least  entertain  Staggers 
argument  If  the  performance  of  the  net- 
works had  been  of  such  overweening  abuse 
of  power  that  numbers  of  honorable  men 
were  driven  from  public  life  into  ruin.  But 
such  has  not  been  the  case;  indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  networks  have  dealt  too 
gently  with  numerous  scoundrels  who  de- 
served to  be  chased  away  from  the  public 
trough. 

Stanton  concedes  that  Journalists  make 
mistakes,  including  mistakes  of  Judgment  in 
editing.  Some  of  the  editing  techniques  used 
to  prepare  "The  Selling  of  Pentagon"  are  cer- 
tainly questionable. 

Staggers,  Springer,  and  other  congressmen 
are  within  their  rights  to  complain  of  what 
they  think  are  errors,  to  attempt  to  call  the 
public's  wrath  down  upon  an  offending  sta- 
tion or  network.  But  the  Constitution  draws 
the  line  right  there.  And  heaven  help  the 
people  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  poli- 
ticians are  given  the  bullying  powers  over 
this  powerful  medium  that  some  House  mem- 
bers now  seek  to  seize. 
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TRIALS  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  BEIXA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  trials  of  Soviet  Jews  has 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  nine  Jews 
in  Kishinev  and  their  sentencing  to  1- 
to  5-year  prison  terms.  The  trials  of  So- 
viet Jews  and  the  unwarranted  prison 
sentences  imposed  on  them  have  justly 
been  condemned  by  those  who  cherish 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

As  one  who  has  fought  against  viola- 
tions of  human  and  civil  rights  in  my 
own  country,  I  have  called  on  the  So- 
viet Oovemment,  In  cablegrams  to  Mos- 
cow, in  letters  to  Its  representatives  here, 
and  in  public  statements,  to  guarantee 
the  rights  of  Jews  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  without  hindrance  and  to 
permit  them  complete  cultural  and 
religious  freedom  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  freedom  of  rdlglon  ostensibly 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution 
has  been  applied  liberally  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  denominations,  such  as 
provision  of  religious  articles  and  church 
organizations  and  training  of  clergymen, 
but  it  has  been  severely  curtailed  for 
Jews. 

It  is  particularly  shocking  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  be  continuing  its  policy 
of  prosecuting  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  or  expressing  concern  with  the 
survival  and  maintenance  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  religion  within  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  is  relaxing 
barriers  to  such  emigration.  If  this  re- 
laxation is  to  have  any  lasting  signifi- 
cance it  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
extension  of  true  civil  liberties  to  all  So- 
viet Jews. 

As  the  New  York  Times  noted  in  its 
July  1  news  report  on  the  Kishinev 
trials: 

The  principal  charge  against  the  nine 
seemed  to  be  their  involvement  in  a  group 
that  coordinated  information  about  Jewish 
life  with  other  gitmps  In  Leningrad  and 
Riga. 

In  other  words,  these  Jewish  defend- 
ants sire  being  sent  to  prison  camps  for 
having  exercised  their  most  elementary 
rights  and  seeking  to  live  as  Jews. 

I  protest  this  deprivation  of  democratic 
rights,  and  call  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  policy  of  intimida- 
tion and  repression  against  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  seek  to  preserve  their  Jewish 
heritage.  At  this  point,  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Times  news 
story  reporting  on  the  Kishinev  trials: 
Nine  Jrws  in  Kishinfv  Get  Up  to  6  Yeabs 

Moscow. — The  Moldavian  Supreme  Court 
today  found  all  nine  Jews  on  trial  in  Kishi- 
nev guilty  of  anti-Soviet  actions  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  prison -camp  terms  ranging 
from  one  to  five  years. 

The  10-day  trial  in  the  Moldavian  capital 
was  the  Uust  in  a  series  involving  34  persons — 
all  but  two  of  them  Jews — who  were  ar- 
rested in  the  wake  of  an  alleged  plot  by  a 
dozen  of  them  to  hijack  a  small  AN-3  plane 
In  Leningrad  last  June  and  to  flee  abroad. 

Eleven  defendants  got  terms  of  4  to  16 
years  last  December  in  Leningrad — the  death 
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Mntanoea  of  2  of  thaaa  wc>«  commuted  to 
15  raai*— one  got  10  yean  In  a  Leningrad 
oourtmarttal  In  January,  9  received  terms  of 
up  to  10  jBan  In  Leningrad  in  May  and  4 
got  terma  of  up  to  3  yean  In  Riga  alao  la«t 
mantb. 

TKO  PLAIfS  IMDIUATB) 

Judge  Dmitri  Boryuaha.  who  headed  the 
three-man  Moldavian  panel,  read  the  verdict. 
wtalob  said  that  the  nine  defendants  had 
bean  Involved  in  working  out  a  plan  for  "a 
baadlt  attack"  on  a  Sovl«t  paasnign  plane 
and  that  Mme  of  the  group  had  stolen  a  dup- 
llcaWng  mafthliwt  and  "distributed  anti-Sov- 
iet wntlnga." 

An  aooount  by  Tass.  Soviet  press  agency, 
left  ttie  Impreasiofi  that  the  nine  In  Kishi- 
nev were  linked  to  the  plan  by  the  13  in  Len- 
ingrad to  aeiae  the  AIt-2  plane.  "Hie  evidence 
at  the  various  trials,  however,  has  Indicated 
that,  eaoept  for  the  la  actually  arrested  at 
the  atrport.  the  o«her  aoeuMd  had  dlacuaaed 
and  then  discarded  another  hijacking  plan. 

Tub  alao  left  the  ImpreaHon  that  the 
■toleti  dupUoatlng  machine  had  been  used 
to  print  the  "ana-Soviet"  material.  Evidence 
at  the  trtala.  aa  reported  by  Taas  earUer,  In- 
dloatad  that  the  oiaehlne.  a  pbotooopler,  had 
never  been  pot  Into  operation. 

Tlie  principal  diarge  against  the  nine 
aeeaMd  to  be  thetr  involvement  In  a  group 
tbat  coordinated  information  about  Jewish 
life  with  other  groups  In  Leningrad  and  Riga. 
Tbeee  groups  distributed  material  pointing 
up  what  they  regarded  as  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  Jews  trying  to  Uve  a  Jewish  life  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  seeking  to  Mnigrate  to 
IstML 

BaaOKATIOM   IB  BASBD 

Am  a  result  of  the  tarials.  and  the  reaction 
to  them,  as  well  as  some  apprehension  among 
Soviet  Jews  about  a  possible  crackdown,  the 
authorities  have  eased  some  of  the  barrlera 
to  emigration  that  normally  apply  to  Soviet 
cttiaens.  About  a  thousand  Jews  a  month 
have  been  leaving  the  country,  some  five 
tlmae  more  than  in  previous  yean. 

All  nine  Klahlnev  defendants  are  members 
of  the  pmfi—lim,  with  degrees  in  various 
srtentinr.  fields. 

Tass  said  that  "uMng  coded  telephone  mes- 
sages and  contacts  through  foreign  tourists, 
the  criminal  group  systemaiUcaUy  received 
advice  and  Instructions  from  Zionist  circles 
In  Israel." 

X>avld  ChamoglaB.  who  was  charged  with 
acting  as  liaison  with  Jews  In  Leningrad, 
was  given  a  five-year  term.  Anatoly  Oddfeld 
goc  four  yean.  Aleksandr  Oalperin,  two  and 
a  half  yean,  and  Arkady  Voloahln,  Semvon 
Levlt,  Laaar  Trakhtenberg,  Harry  Ki«>irmr 
and  Oilel  Shur,  two  yean  each.  David  Rabln- 
ovich  got  one  year. 

In  addition,  Jewlah  sources  said,  five  wit- 
nesses who  refused  to  testify  received  slx- 
mofith  siispended  sentences. 


"FORESTRY  SPECIAL"  IN 
BANKS.  ALA. 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DICKINSON 

cw  tiJtatu* 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13  Seaboard  Coa«t  Line  Railroad 
Co.  conducted  a  "Forestxy  Special" — a 
cooperative  field  program  concerned  with 
forestry,  ecolonr.  and  natural  resources. 
Seaboard  ran  a  special  train  carrying 
the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
members  of  the  Governor's  cabinet.  State 
legislators,  educators,  and  business  and 
industrial  leaders  from  Montgomery  to 
Banks.  Ala.,  for  a  field  program. 
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On  May  24  I  placed  in  the  Coifcitss- 
sioNAL  Record  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  special  program  and  listed  the 
cooperating  companies,  organizations 
and  Individuals  who  donated  time,  mon- 
ey, and  energy  in  assuring  the  success 
of  the  program.  A  serious  oversight  was 
made  when  this  list  was  prepared,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  correction.  The  First  Farmers  k 
Merchants  National  Bank  of  Troy — a 
very  fine  financial  institution — donated 
money  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Again,  I  was  pleased  to  participate  in 
this  undertaking,  and  I  salute  Seaboard 
and  the  companies,  organizations,  and 
individuals  who  made  it  possible. 
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MALE  AND  FEMALE  WORKERS :  THE 
MYTH  AND  THE  REALITY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  mwwMOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  myth  is 
an  unproved  collective  belief,  accepted 
uncritically  and  often  used  to  justify  an 
existing  social  instituticn  or  the  status 
quo  generally.  The  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Labor  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  recently 
punctured  some  existing  myths  concern- 
ing working  women.  The  Bureau  pub- 
lished in  April  a  three-page  bulletin,  "The 
Myth  and  The  Reality."  Nine  traditional 
beliefs  about  female  workers  are  effec- 
tively rebutted. 

I  am  pleased  by  this  publication. 
Needed  social  change  is  not  facilitated 
by  obeisance  to  myth.  Reality  must  gov- 
ern our  actions. 

The  bulletin  follows : 

Thx  Mtth  akd  tbx  Rkalptt 

Male  Workers  More  Equal  Than  Female 
Worker*? 

No!  All  Workers  Are  Equal. 

THX    MTTR 

A  woman's  place  Is  In  the  home. 

THX   aXAUTT 

Homemaklng  is  no  longer  a  full-time  job. 
Ooodfl  and  services  formerly  produced  in  the 
home  are  now  conunerclally  available;  labor- 
saving  devices  have  lightened  or  eliminated 
much  work  around  the  home. 

Today  half  of  all  women  between  18  and 
64  years  of  age  are  in  the  labor  force,  where 
they  are  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
Studies  show  that  9  out  of  10  girls  will  work 
outside  the  home  at  some  time  In  their  lives. 

THX    ICTTH 

Women  aren't  seriously  attached  to  the 
labor  force;  they  work  only  for  "pin  money." 

THX   aXAUTT 

Of  the  31  million  womeD  In  the  labor  force 
In  March  1970,  nearly  half  were  working  be- 
cause of  pressing  economic  need.  They  were 
either  single,  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated 
or  had  husbands  whose  Incomes  were  less 
than  93,000  a  year.  Another  6.7  million  were 
married  and  bad  husbands  with  Incomes  be- 
tween (3,000  and  $7,000 — Incomes  which,  by 
and  large,  did  not  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
even  a  low  standard  of  living  for  an  urban 
family  of  fovu*. 

THX   MTTH 

Women  are  out  111  more  than  male  work- 
ers; they  coat  the  company  more. 


A  recent  Public  Health  Service  study  shows 
little  difference  In  the  abaentee  rate  due  to 
Ulness  or  Injury:  6.9  days  a  year  for  women 
compared  with  5.3  for  men. 

THX    MTTH 

Women  dont  work  as  long  or  aa  regularly 
as  their  male  coworken;  their  training  is 
costly — and  largely  wasted. 

'THX   KXAUTT 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  many  women  leave 
work  for  marriage  and  chllden,  this  absence 
is  only  temporary  for  the  majority  of  them. 
They  return  when  the  children  are  In  school. 
Despite  this  break  In  employment,  Vb.t 
average  woman  worker  has  a  workllfe  ex- 
pectancy of  25  years  as  compared  with  43 
years  for  the  average  male  worker.  The  single 
woman  averages  46  yean  in  the  labor  force. 

Studies  on  labor  turnover  indicate  that 
net  differences  for  men  and  women  are  gen- 
erally small.  The  1968  rates  for  aoceaalons  and 
separations  in  manufacturing  for  men  and 
women  were  4.4  and  5.3.  and  4.4  and  6.2, 
re^>ectlvely.  per  100  employees. 

THX   MTTH 

Women  take  jobs  aw&y  from  men;  in  fact, 
they  ought  to  quit  those  Jobs  they  now  hold. 

THX   aXALTTT 

There  were  31.6  million  women  in  the  labor 
force  on  the  average  In  1970.  The  number  of 
unemployed  men  was  2.2  million.  If  all  the 
women  stayed  home  and  the  unemployed 
men  were  placed  In  the  Jobs  held  by  women, 
there  would  be  29.3  million  unfilled  jobs. 

Kloreover,  most  unemployed  men  do  not 
have  the  education  or  the  skills  to  qualify 
for  the  Jobs  held  by  women,  such  as  secre- 
taries, teachen.  and  nurses. 

In  addition,  the  majority  of  the  7  million 
single  women  in  the  labor  foroe  support 
themselves;  and  nearly  all  of  the  6.9  million 
widowed,  divorced,  or  separated  women  work- 
ing or  seeking  work  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  also  need  Jobs. 

THX   MTTR 

Women  should  stick  to  "women's  jobs"  and 
shouldn't  compete  for  "men's  Jobs." 

THX   XKAUTT 

Jobs,  with  extremely  rare  exceptions,  are 
sexless.  Women  were  found  In  aU  of  the  479 
occupations  listed  In  the  1960  decennial 
census.  Tradition  rather  than  job  content  has 
led  to  labeling  certain  jobs  as  women's  and 
othera  as  men's.  For  example,  although  few 
women  work  as  englneen,  studies  show  that 
two-thirds  as  many  girls  as  boys  have  an 
aptitude  tot  this  kind  of  work. 

THX    MTTH 

Women  don't  want  responsibility  on  the 
job;  they  dont  want  promotions  or  job 
changes  which  add  to  their  load. 

THX     BXAUTT 

Relatively  few  women  have  been  offered 
positions  of  reaponslblUty.  But  when  given 
these  opportunities,  women,  like  men,  do 
cope  with  Job  respoixslbUltles  In  addition  to 
personal  or  family  responsibilities.  In  1970. 
4.3  million  women  held  professional  and 
technical  Jobs;  another  1.3  million  worked  as 
nonfarm  managers,  ofiiclals,  and  proprietors. 
Many  others  held  supervisory  Jobs  at  all 
levels  In  offices  and  factories. 

THX     MTTH 

The  employment  of  mothen  leads  to  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

THX     XXAIJTT 

Studies  show  that  many  facton  must  be 
considered  when  seeking  the  causes  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Whether  or  not  a  mother 
Is  employed  does  not  appear  to  be  a  deter- 
mining factor. 

These  studies  indicate  tbat  it  is  the  qual- 
ity of  a  mother's  care  rather  than  the  time 
consumed  In  such  care  which  Is  of  major 
significance. 
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THX    MTTH 

Men  don't  like  to  work  for  women  super- 
visors. 

THX    RXAl-mr 

Most  men  who  complain  about  women 
supervisors  have  never  worked  for  a  woman. 

In  one  study  where  at  least  three-fourths 
of  both  the  male  and  female  res]x>ndents 
(all  executives)  had  worked  with  women 
management  was  favorable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  study  showed  a  traditional/cul- 
tural bias  among  those  who  reacted  un- 
favorably to  women  as  managers. 

In  another  survey  In  which  41  percent  of 
the  firms  Indicated  they  hired  women  execu- 
tives, none  rated  their  performance  as  un- 
satisfactory; 50  percent  rated  them  adequate; 
42  percent  rated  them  the  same  as  their 
predecessors;  and  8  percent  rated  them  bet- 
ter than  their  predecessors. 


THE  REVEREND  ARTURO  SKINNER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  policy  to 
send  flowers  to  the  living — to  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  are  still  with  us  rather  than 
to  eulogize  those  who  have  passed  on.  In 
this  spirit  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  the  magnificent  public  service 
record  of  one  of  my  distinguished  friends 
in  Brooklyn.  The  respected  Rev.  Arturo 
Skinner,  pastor  and  founder  of  Deliver- 
ance Evangelistic  Center,  Inc..  is  a  man 
who  fully  deserves  our  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  his  great  work  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Through  his  efforts  and  those  of  his 
constituent  congregations,  many  hun- 
dreds of  students  are  helped  to  obtain 
college  educations. 

More  than  3,000  persons  are  helped 
each  week — many  of  whom  are  dope 
addicts,  alcoholics,  and  derelicts  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Such  help  is  focused  on 
attaining  continuous  rehabilitation  and 
employment. 

Through  Reverend  Skinner's  efforts, 
scores  of  elderly  persons,  widows,  or- 
phans, and  displaced  persons  are  given 
essential  help. 

Reverend  Skinner's  church  activities 
are  equally  impressive  as  he  lectures  and 
ministers  each  month  to  thousands  of 
ministers,  missionaries  and  workers 
from  across  the  United  States.  His  cen- 
ters located  in  20  States  and  eight  for- 
eign countries,  support  missionaries  in 
the  United  States,  Asia,  Africa,  and  else- 
where. 

The  full-time  employees  of  his  head- 
quarters are  responsible  for  editing  and 
publishing  the  Deliverance  Voice  maga- 
zine, which  is  mailed  to  some  100,000 
readers  throughout  the  world.  They  also 
assist  in  the  preparation  for  the  Crusades 
conducted  by  Apostle  Skinner  over  a 
large  part  of  these  United  States. 

Twenty-one  radio  stations  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Caribbean  carry 
Reverend  Skinner's  radio  broadcast, 
"Hour  of  Deliverance." 

There  is  small  wonder  that  Arturo 
Skinner  is  so  wholeheartedly  devoted  to 
easing  the  lot  of  liis  fellow  men,  for  he 
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comes  from  that  distinguished  "Watson 
Family"  so  well-known  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  public  service.  The  late  James  S. 
Watson  was  the  first  elected  Negro  judge 
of  a  New  York  Municipal  Court.  His 
daughter.  Miss  Barbara  Watson,  serves 
as  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State's  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  His  son,  James  L.  Watson 
is  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Custcwns  Court.  Ar- 
turo Skinner  is  an  adopted  son  in  this 
fine  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly  grateful  that 
this  devoted  churchman  and  distin- 
guished public  servant  is  a  fellow  citizen 
of  Brooklyn.  I  wish  him  and  his  col- 
leagues the  utmost  in  success  in  their 
many  worthy  undertakings.  May  God 
richly  bless  him  and  those  whom  he 
strives  so  diligently  to  help. 


CALLS  FOR  GUIDELINES  ON 
SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
a  letter  sent  me  by  the  President  of 
Swarthmore,  Robert  D.  Cross.  Dr.  Cross 
is  concerned,  as  am  I,  about  recent  de- 
velopments which  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  FBI  has  been  conducting  secret 
surveillance  of  the  college,  concentrat- 
ing especially  on  student  activists  and 
black  students. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  importance  of 
academic  freedom  as  well  as  individual 
liberty.  The  "broad  and  indiscriminate 
surveillance"  of  which  Dr.  Cross  speaks 
threatens  both  these  concepts,  and  is 
therefore  a  cause  for  deep  concern.  The 
Congress  must  establish  clear  guidelines 
establishing  definite  limits  on  this  kind 
of  snooping.  Dr.  Cross  delineates  clearly 
and  eloquently  the  issues  and  problems 
which  arise  from  such  surveillance  in 
this  important  letter,  which  follows: 

SWARTHMORE    COLLXCX, 

Swarthmore,  Pa.,  June  1, 1971. 

To  MXMBXRS  AND  FRIENDS  Or  SWAXTHMORX: 

According  to  documents  widely  reprinted,  the 
FBI  undertook  over  the  past  few  years  to 
maintain  a  special  surveillance  of  Swarth- 
more College.  To  judge  from  the  documents 
quoted,  the  FBI  gave  particular,  but  not  ex- 
clusive attention  to  ajleged  "activists,"  and 
to  black  students  and  their  organizations. 
Apparently  the  FBI  attempt  to  secure  spe- 
cial "Informants"  from  among  those  living 
and  working  In  the  college  community.  A 
special  committee  of  f8M:ulty.  students,  and 
an  administrator  appointed  by  me  could  find 
no  clear  evidence  that  the  FBI  had  In  fact 
enlisted  Informants.  With  the  refusal  of  the 
FBI  to  comment  at  all.  formal  hearings  by 
the  College  on  the  allegations  made  in  the 
documents  would  be  friiltlees.  Looking  ahead, 
we  are  attempting  to  develop,  define,  and 
make  more  public  procedures  which  will 
guide  all  members  of  the  college  community 
In  preserving  the  confidentiality  of  records, 
safeguarding  In  the  broader  sense  the  neces- 
sary privacy  of  Individuals,  and  promoting 
the  mutual  trust  that  Is  essential  both  for 
the  College  and  for  Its  right  relations  with 
the  society  from  which  it  cannot  be  isolated. 
One  specific  outcome  will  be  the  promulga- 
tion this  summer  of  a  clearer  set  of  guidelines 
for  all  in  the  community  to  respect. 

But  there  Is  a  broader  issue,  and  a  problem 
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which  the  OoUege  can  not  resolve  by  Itself, 
however  judiciously  it  acts.  I  acknowledge 
the  duty  of  the  ^I  to  protect  national  se- 
curity and  to  conduct  investigations  of  spe- 
cific criminal  acts  or  conspiracies.  But  broad 
and  indiscriminate  surveillance  may  chlU 
free  speech  and  jeopardizes  academic  free- 
dom. It  steps  beyond  the  line  of  punishing 
or  deterring  illegal  action  and  inhibits  the 
espousal  of  unpopular  or  controversial  causes. 
If  such  surveillance  is  suspected  to  exist,  no 
person  at  a  college  can  know  what  opinion 
Is  "safe,"  nor  to  whom  it  may  be  "safe"  to 
express  an  idea,  nor  with  whom  one  may  as- 
sociate. Free  speech  and  academic  freedom 
may  be  threatened  for  many  as  effectively 
by  the  suspicion  that  an  indiscriminate  sur- 
veillance is  being  carried  out  as  by  the  fact 
that  such  a  siirveillance  is  actually  being 
carried  out. 

In  our  own  situation,  I  believe  that  the 
kind  of  surveillance  which  the  documents  in- 
dicate Swarthmore  College  was  subjected  to 
exceeded  any  reasonable  purpose  the  FBI 
may  have  had.  It  suggests  a  disregard  for  the 
normal  liberties  and  inhibits  the  decent 
functioning  of  our  kind  of  institution. 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  you,  to  our  Sen- 
ators, and  to  leading  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, urging  them  to  join  me  in  requesting 
that  Congress  and  the  Administration  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  FBI  from 
blanket  surveillance  of  any  college  commu- 
nity. We  shall  do  our  best  to  be  good  citixens, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  resist  unwarranted 
Incursions  from  without.  The  government,  in 
turn,  must  take  every  possible  step  to  pre- 
vent these  incuraions  from  being  attempted. 
RoBXXT  D.  Cross, 

President. 


'YES:  THE  SHAWNEE  COMMUNITY 
MINISTRY  AND  THE  CRIME  PROB- 
LEM" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  streets,  espe- 
cially those  of  us  who  represent  urban 
districts.  We  have  passed  legislation  to 
provide  Federal  help  to  local  Jurisdic- 
tions and  police  forces,  providing  more 
money  for  law  enforcement.  Such  aid  Is 
vitally  needed. 

But  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
making  our  streets  safe  again  lies  with 
the  people  themselves.  That  is  why  It  Is 
encouraging  to  see  people  getting  to- 
gether and  taking  initiatives  to  make 
their  communities  more  safe  and  peace- 
ful places  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  recent 
efforts  in  this  direction  by  the  Shawnee 
Community  Ministry  of  Louisville.  The 
community  ministry,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Eugene  Robinson,  has  orga- 
nized a  noon-to-midnight  escort  service 
for  women  and  elderly  people  who  are 
residents  of  the  Shawnee  area,  as  a  de- 
terrent to  crime.  There  will  be  50  escorts 
on  call  during  those  hours  at  the  Cov- 
enant Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
ready  for  immediate  dispatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
admirable  example  of  a  community  com- 
ing to  grips  with  its  problems,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  Shawnee 
Community  Ministry  are  to  be  wan- 
mended  for  their  innovative  efforts. 
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R>r  tbe  Infonnatian  of  my  oolleacueB. 
I  timat  at  this  point  In  the  Rscou  the 
text  of  an  article  by  Clarence  Matthews 
In  last  week's  LoulsvlUe  Times  about  the 
Shawnee  Community  Ministry's  YES — 
youth  escort  service. 


iMumwiUM   lacorr    Snyics — Sate 
OoMSDCT  OryiasD  ro*  thk  Eloiki.t 


(By  Clarke  U»ttli«ws) 

Elderly  persons  and  women  who  have  to 
trmTel  the  streets  of  Western  Louisville  alone 
wlU  be  glTcn  protection  under  a  new  crime- 
prvrentlon  program  begiin  today  by  the 
Shawnee  Community  Ministry,  Inc. 

The  community  ministry,  an  association 
of  sereral  weateiu  Louisrllle  churches  cre- 
ated In  March  to  solve  social  problems  in 
their  area,  has  organixed  tbe  Youth  Escort 
Sernce  (YES)  to  work  as  a  deterrent  to 
rapes  aiid  robberies,  which  have  been  on 
the  tnereaae  In  Western  Loulsyllle  in  recent 
months. 

TEB  will  provide  escort  service  from  noon 
to  midnight,  said  Eugene  Robinson,  orga- 
niser for  the  community  ministry  and  origi- 
nator of  the  program. 

It  will  cover  the  area  bounded  by  the  Sliaw- 
nee  Parkway,  Greenwood  and  the  Ohio  River. 

The  community  ministry  has  applied  for 
a  tl7,0Oa  federal  grant  through  the  city  and 
the  Kentucky  Crime  Conunlssion  to  operate 
YES  tm  a  year-round  basis. 

Moat  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  six  senior  and  44  younger 
tocts.  who  wUl  be  paid  t3.M>  an  hour. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  grant  would 
be  used  to  furnish  and  provide  food  for  the 
"center"  where  the  escorts  will  be  stationed 
whUe  they  wait  for  calls  for  service,  Robin- 
son said. 

"But  we  Intend  to  do  this  (operate  the 
ssrvloe)  on  our  own  If  we  do  not  get  the 
money,"  Robinson  added. 

He  said  as  persons.  14  to  30  years  old.  In- 
cluding Kentucky  Colonels  basketball  for- 
ward Jim  Ugon,  already  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate. Young  women  will  work  in  teams 
during  the  daytime,  he  said. 

The  escorts  will  be  stationed  at  tbe  Cove- 
nant Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  3701  W. 
Broadway,  in  a  center  In  the  basement  at 
the  rear  of  the  building. 

When  an  elderly  person  wants  to  go 
to  a  store  to  cash  a  check  or  a  nune  wishes 
to  be  met  by  somsone  at  her  bus  stop,  they 
will  be  able  to  call  the  centw.  which  is  tem- 
porarily using  the  cbtirch  telephone  number. 
for  an  escort.  An  escort  will  then  be  dis- 
patched to  accompany  them. 

EventuaUy,  YES  hopes  to  provide  34-hour 
service. 

bcorts,  who  will  not  be  permitted  to  ac- 
cept tips,  will  be  provided  with  an  Identiflca- 
tlon  card  bearing  their  picture,  number  and 
ztame.  The  cards  are  prodded  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Louisville  Police  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies. 

Rohlnson  said  YES  la  the  flnt  step  In 
what  he  termed  a  "community  control"  ap- 
proach to  problems  In  western  Louisville. 

"This  started  when  the  residents  realized 
that  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  security  in 
OUT  area,  we  would  have  to  do  something 
ourselves,"  Boblnson  said.  "There  are  too 
many  people  and  not  enough  police." 

If  the  grant  Is  received.  YES  will  provide 
opportunities  for  young  people  who  cur- 
rently have  no  means  of  earning  money  for 
themselves,  he  sdded.  They  wlU  be  paid 
while  on  duty  at  the  center  in  four-hour 
ahifu. 

"They  wUI  Just  simply  be  there."  Robin- 
son noted.  "Many  of  them  were  }ust  hanging 
out  anyway.  .  .  .  This  will  give  them  a  chance 
to  hang  out  while  providing  a  community 
servloe." 

The  Idea  ot  community  control  coiild  be 
expanded  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  burg- 
laries, muggings  and  keeping  tbe  streets 
dean,  he  said. 
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In  its  application  IM'  the  grant,  the  com- 
munity ministry  said  crimes  against  indi- 
viduals have  Increased  "to  the  point  of  being 
commonplace"  in  some  sections  of  western 
Louisville. 

The  application  Is  now  before  the  Ken- 
tucky Crime  Conunlssion  In  Frankfort.  Rob- 
inson said. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OP  PLANNERS 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or   MASTLAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  May  12.  1971,  regarding  re- 
gional planning  issues,  Mr.  Robert  Young 
speaking  for  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  gave  a  thorough  summary  of 
planning  activities  at  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  suggested  some  changes  in 
Federal  programs  he  felt  would  encour- 
age planning  at  the  State  and  regional 
levels. 

In  addition  to  being  chairman  of  the 
metropolitan  and  regional  planning  de- 
partment of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  Mr.  Young  is  also  the  able 
executive  director  of  the  Baltimore  Re- 
gional Planning  Council. 

I  believe  Mr.  Young's  testimony  de- 
serves the  careful  study  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

I  Include  Mr.  Young's  testimony: 
Statuixnt  or  Robert  N.  Yottno 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  Robert  N.  Young.  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning Department  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  and  Executive  Director  of  the 
BiUtlmore  Regional  Planning  Council.  The 
American  Institute  of  Planners  Is  the  nation- 
al society  of  professional  urban  and  regional 
planners  and  Is  devoted  to  Improving  the 
art  and  science  of  comprehensive  planning 
Our  6.000  members  work  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  private  practice.  Accom- 
panying me  today  is  Mr.  Philip  S.  Clayton. 
Director  of  Program  Services  of  my  staff. 

On  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  and  present  our  views  and 
recommendations  on  various  regional  plan- 
ning Issues,  and  to  offer  any  assistance  our 
organization  can  provide. 

A  new  public  planning  structure  is  emerg- 
ing today  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  specif- 
ically geared  to  Increasing  tbe  decision  mak- 
ing capacity  of  the  elected  public  officials  of 
the  general  purpose  governments.  In  this 
emerging  planning  structure,  the  planning 
function  Is  positioned  in  direct  relation  to 
this  most  Important  political  decision  mak- 
ing capacity.  Key  elements  of  this  emerging 
planning  structure  are : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
Congress; 

The  Governors  of  the  States  and  their 
State  offices  of  Planning  or  Planning  Coordi- 
nation; 

Regional  Council  of  Governments  made  up 
of  elected  officials  of  the  units  of  local  gen- 
eral government,  together  with  their  pro- 
fessional staffs;  and 

Local  general  governments,  the  cities  and 
counties  of  the  country,  with  their  plan- 
ning departments. 

Those  who  are  elected  to  govern  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  and   the  func- 


tiomng  of  the  physical,  social,  and  economic 
environments  of  the  Jurlsdlcttons  they  serve. 

Those  elected  to  govern  must  have  the  op- 
portunity to  govern  and  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  well  being  of  the  people  and 
the  government  within  their  Jurisdictions. 

Any  governmental  arrangements  of  pro- 
grams that  becloud,  confuse,  or  in  any  way 
inhibit  the  elected  officials  of  the  units  of 
the  general  government  of  this  country  from 
meeting  this  responsibility  head  on  must  be 
swept  away  or  otherwise  altered. 

The  units  of  general  government  Include 
the  Federal  government,  tbe  States,  and  the 
cities  and  counties  of  the  country.  These  are 
the  basic  building  blocks  of  our  Federal 
system. 

Special  pxirpose  solutions  to  governmental 
problems  which  operate  outside  this  basic 
general  puri>oee  governmental  framework 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  whether  or  not  they  strengthen 
the  ability  of  the  elected  officials  to  deal  with 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  their  in- 
dividual Jurisdictions. 

If  such  programs  or  governmental  arrang- 
ments  tend  to  cloud  responsibility  or  weaken 
the  general  govemuMnt  elected  official's  abil- 
ity to  govern  effectively,  they  must  be  re- 
dressed and  reordered. 

These  principles  do  not  in  any  way  negate 
the  great  need  for  widespread  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  the  government  of 
this  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  only  when 
political  responslbUlty  is  clear  and  under- 
stood— only  when  those  responsible  can  be 
unequivocally  recognized — ttiat  citizen 
groups  can  have  a  chance  to  participate  with 
any  hope  that  their  positions  will  have  an 
effect. 

The  concerns  of  planning  and  of  planners 
are  as  broad  as  the  concerns  of  those  elected 
to  govern — the  chief  executives  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies. 

Planning  assists  those  who  are  elected  to 
govern  in  the  establishment  of  goals  and 
targets.  In  the  ordering  of  priorities,  in  the 
mixing  of  programs  and  tbe  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  achieve  Identlfled  desired  ends, 
and  in  the  post  audit  evaluation  of  results. 
The  planner's  role  Is  inexorably  tied  to  the 
development,  the  application,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  public  policy  and  the  Identification  of 
the  public  Interest. 

Under  these  clrcumstancee,  the  proper 
positioning  of  tbe  planners  and  the  planning 
office  Is  directly  under  the  chief  executive 
and  through  the  chief  executive  to  the  legis- 
lative body.  What  I  am  speaking  of  here  Is 
policy  planning  wherein  activities  of  the 
various  agencies,  boards,  and  bureaus  and 
departments  of  a  government  are  most  effec- 
tively mixed  toward  the  end  of  achieving 
effective  government  in  all  of  its  aspects — 
where  priorities  and  program  targets  can 
be  established  and  the  need  and  content 
of  new  program  effort  can  be  recognized  and 
set. 

The  planning  of  a  new  town,  the  planning 
of  the  delivery  of  health  services  or  outdoor 
recreation,  or  the  planning  for  the  most  ef- 
fective law  enforcement  system  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice.  Important 
as  these  things  are.  are  but  pieces  of  the  en- 
tire system.  While  functional  areas  of  con- 
cern must  be  effectively  and  intelligently 
and  creatively  planned  for  and  accomplished, 
they  are  not  ends  In  themselves;  they  are 
parts  contributory  to  the  total  aim  of  a 
healthy  community  and  all  subject  to  over- 
view by  resopnsible  elected  officials. 

Too  often.  Federal  law  and  policy  as  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress,  and  as  administered  by 
an  agency  within  one  of  the  maJCH-  Federal 
departments,  results  in  the  setting-up  of  a 
functional  planning  hierarchy,  complete  with 
all  of  its  trappings,  all  of  the  way  from  the 
Chalnnan  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
who  wrote  the  functional  program  Into  law 
and  his  counterpart  on  the  Congressional 
Appropriations  Committee,  through  an  As- 
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slstant  Secretary  and  a  Bureau  Chief  and 
their  oppostte  numbers  In  a  functional  de- 
partment in  the  State  government,  down  to 
and  Including.  In  too  many  cases,  a  special- 
ised single  purpose  Planning  Commiaalon  at 
the  regional  level. 

Under  these  conditions,  concepts  of  a  bal- 
ance or  even  priority  setting  in  attacking  ur- 
ban problems  becomes  a  mockery  to  local 
elected  officials  as  they  have  to  deal  with 
separate  and  often  uncontrollable  power  cen- 
ters in  special  purpose  functional  areas. 

A  recent  study  was  conducted  by  Harold  F. 
Wlss  and  Associates  ooncemed  with  the 
structure  for  regional  decision  making  in  an 
eight  county  area  in  North  Central  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  la  a  very  effective  Council 
of  Governments  In  operation,  dcdng  a  very 
respectable  regional  planning  and  coordina- 
tion Job.  Remarkably  (qierating  within  this 
region,  there  were,  Including  the  CouncU  of 
Governments,  seven  separate  planning  agen- 
cies. The  Council  of  Governments  has  a  very 
broadly  baaed  planning  program.  Including 
planning  and  intergovernmental  policy  de- 
velopment work  In  areas  of  land  use,  water 
and  waste  management,  highways,  mass 
transit,  airports,  open  space,  recreation, 
housing,  law  enforcement,  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

But  m  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
this  particular  agency,  planning  is  being 
undertaken  separately  by  an  Ekxtnomic  De- 
velopment District,  by  two  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Agencies,  covering  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  region,  but  both  organised 
imder  PL  89-749,  and,  in  addition,  a  Re- 
gional Medical  Program.  There  Is  a  Multi- 
County  Community  Action  Planning  Agency 
to  ooordinate  and  plan  for  OEO  poverty  pro- 
grams, and  a  Cooperative  Area  Manpower 
Planning  System,  all  of  these  covering  gen- 
erally the  same  Jurisdiction. 

Beyond  these  seven  planning  agencies, 
there  are  five  more  special  purpose  agencies 
that  had  a  planning  responsibility  and.  In 
addition,  tbe  legislature  has  given  these 
agendee  regulatory  responsibilities  to  en- 
force their  plans.  While  these  regions  gener- 
ally go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  other 
counties  In  question,  they  do  cover  the  Juris- 
diction or  parts  of  the  Jurisdiction  that  was 
had  under  study.  These  ^>eclal  purpose 
agencies  deal  with  planning  and  regulation 
m  water  quality,  air  pcHlutton,  a  third  one 
in  Qood  control,  and  a  fourth  one  In  the 
planning  and  regulation  of  land  adjacent  to 
major  airports.  Tbt  fifth  one  overlaps  the 
region  and  extends  Into  the  adjacent  state 
and  deals  with  the  physical  devel(q>ment  of 
a  major  and  scenic  inter-state  recreation 
area. 

In  the  airport  land  use  case.  State  law 
directed  counties  to  establish  such  Commis- 
sions, and  one  of  tbe  counties  concerned 
determined  that  this  responsibility  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  regional  Councils  of 
Governments,  so  this  function  is,  in  fact, 
fortuitously  Included  under  the  umbrella 
agency  function  of  the  CouncU  of  Oovern- 
ments,  even  though  State  law  did  not  re- 
quire It  to  be  so  located. 

This  U  indicative  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  been  occurring  at  the  State  level  and 
at  the  regional  level  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  largely  unintended  but  very  real 
consequence  of  incresalng  Federal  participa- 
tion m  State  and  local  activities,  and  the  re- 
sultant splintering  of  the  political  decision 
making  process  throughout  the  country. 

Special  purpose  functional  planning  re- 
moved from  local  political  decision  making 
by  local  general  governments,  no  matter  how 
highly  qualified  its  staff,  simply  does  not 
have  a  broad  enough  concern  to  Integrate  all 
of  these  activities  into  an  effective  govern- 
mental system  of  services. 

Planning  for  economic  development  and 
the  expansion  of  employment,  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
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tlce,  delivery  of  health  services,  particularly 
to  the  poor,  oonununity  action  programs, 
manpower  development,  to  say  nothing  of 
planning  for  education  Is  often  not  being 
done  effectively  at  the  regional  level  In  this 
country  today. 

There  are  laws  that  require  that  planning 
be  accomplished  in  these  functional  areas. 
The  target  population  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  Just  about  the  same  people,  but  we 
have  a  half  dozen  separate  public  programs 
going  along  their  uncoordinated  ways,  sup- 
porting highly  skilled  staffs,  and  serving  a 
people  who  must  wonder  Just  what  is  being 
done  to  them. 

If  vitally  Important  American  govern- 
mental traditions  are  to  be  preserved  the 
Federal  government  must  also  take  strong 
action  to  maintain  the  strength  of  local  gov- 
ernment so  that  it  will  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  growing  state  and  Federal  governmental 
power.  The  Council  of  Governments  move- 
ment, which  I  wUl  discuss  later,  are  means  of 
strengthening  local  governments  by  enabling 
them  to  pool  technical  and  other  reeoxirces 
and  to  ooordinate  efforts. 

For  a  long  time,  elected  officials  and  plan- 
ners have  wwked  to  tie  planning  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  regions  more  cloeely  with 
governmental  policy  making.  The  Council  of 
Governments  movement  and  expanded  par- 
ticipation of  elected  officials  In  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  over  the  last  decade  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  this  objective.  All  of  these 
provide  forums  through  which  local  officials 
can  discuss  common  Issues  and  reacb  coop- 
eraUve  agreements.  Most  of  them  provide  a 
mechanism  for  areawlde  review  and  com- 
ment on  more  than  100  categories  of  local 
applications  for  Federal  grants.  Many  of  them 
also  have  planning  and  research  capabUltles. 
This  work  often  Includes  social  and  economic 
matters  as  weU  as  physical  devdopment 
plans. 

The  Regional  Planning  CoiincU  of  Balti- 
more with  wlilch  I  am  associated.  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  these  kinds  of  organization.  Its 
policy  body  consists  of  a  majority  of  elected 
officials.  It  Is  required  by  state  law  to  maln- 
Uln  a  general  development  plan  for  the 
region  and  Is  now  revising  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  in  1967  after  pubUc  hearings. 
The  Council  also  conducts  an  areawlde  com- 
prehensive health  planning  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Public  Health  Services  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1966;  It  conducts  regional  plan- 
ning for  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  under  contract  with 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Safe  Streets  Act;  It  does  Ubrary 
planning  under  contract  with  the  local  and 
state  library  agencies  In  the  region;  It  does 
some  social  and  economic  analysis  \uider 
contract  with  the  Baltimore  Model  Oltlee 
Agency;  under  funding  from  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  the  Council 
did  preUminary  planning  for  rapid  transit 
and  helped  In  the  creation  of  an  agency  to 
Implement  the  plana.  Much  of  tbe  other 
work  of  the  council.  Including  housing  and 
land  use  planning  as  weU  as  work  with  local 
governments  to  plan  and  implement  area- 
wlde  utility  systems.  Is  financed  by  HX7D 
under  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Assist- 
ance Program. 

The  work  programs  of  regional  agendee 
vary  considerably,  partly  because  of  differ- 
ing needs  and  Interests  and  partly  because 
of  the  sporadic  financing  which  I  will  dis- 
cuss soon.  Some  organicattons  do  economic 
development  planning  under  financing  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration; 
some  emphasise  Joint  purchasing  and  other 
aids  to  efficient  adminlstrmtlon.  Many  still 
have  very  small  staffs.  In  general,  councUs 
of  government  and  other  types  of  metropoU- 
tan  and  regional  agencies  have  been  in- 
creasingly effective  In  enabling  member  gov- 
ernments to  do  things  together  which  they 
couldn't  do  separately. 
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Planning  aasUtanoe  and  planning  re- 
quirement: In  1908,  two  parallel  Federal  In- 
teragency Task  Forces  nuule  reoonunenda- 
tlons  to  tbe  then  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with 
regard  to  the  various  Federal  Planning  As- 
sUtance  Programs  and  the  Federal  programs 
that  contained  within  them  planning  re- 
quirements. 

They  found  that  there  were  some  36  Fed- 
eral Planning  Assistance  programs  on  the 
books,  which  collectively  carried  appropria- 
tions during  FY  1960  of  approximately  $300,- 
000.000.  These  planning  assistance  programs 
were  administered  by  11  Federal  departments 
and  agencies;  the  respxxislbUltles  for  ad- 
ministering the  programs  were  spread  among 
18  separate  offices  or  bureaus. 

There  are  over  80  Federal  programs  that 
contain  within  them  planning  requirements 
as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

During  FT  1969,  over  40,000  applications 
were  received  by  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  these  programs,  of  which  some  33.000 
were  approved.  These  programs  are  adminis- 
tered through  40  separate  program  offices  in 
11  Federal  departments  atvl  agencies. 

This,  then,  Is  tbe  planning  struct\ire  of 
the  Federal  government.  Over  50  program  of- 
fices currently  develop  and  define  planning 
and  administer  funds  for  planning  assistance 
or  interpret  plans  prepared. 

From  a  Congressional  point  of  view,  tbe 
Insistence  of  planning  requirements  as  a 
condition  to  Federal  financial  assistance 
makes  eminent  good  sense.  Planning  require- 
ments are  a  form  of  insurance  designed  to 
protect  and  make  useful  Federal  participa- 
tion In  local  projects. 

To  the  extent  that  planning  requirements 
focus  on  a  particular  project,  they  ought  to 
focxu  on  the  larger  community.  Federal  plan- 
ning requirements  ought  to  say,  as  OMB  Cir- 
cular No.  A-96  does  say.  '"These  things  that 
we  are  helping  to  finance  must  fit  together 
with  reUted  activities  in  a  thought-through 
manner  and  be  of  long-range  benefit  to  the 
total  community."  Comprehensive  planning 
assistance  works  toward  the  same  end: 

The  problem  is  not  to  reduce  planning  re- 
quirements or  planning  assistance,  but  to 
relate  them  directly  to  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  American  political  decision  mak- 
ing system  and  thereby  the  planning  struc- 
ture of  tbe  country,  as  ouUined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, planning  can  make  its  maximum 
contribution. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3:  In  partial  reac- 
tion to  this  situation,  and  recognizing  the 
need  for  more  effective  policy  develt^ment 
and  program  management  at  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive level,  the  President  Issued  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  of  1970,  which  changed 
tbe  name  of  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  estab- 
lished in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  new  mechanism  known  as  the  Domestic 
Affairs  CouncU. 

within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tbe  Domestic  OouncU  la  to  assume  lead- 
ership for  the  development  of  domestic  p<Mlcy 
and  thereby  to  tie  together  and,  hai>efuUy, 
to  raUonallse  the  efforts  of  the  various  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oflkse  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  policies  and  the  management  of 
the  Federal  establishment. 

There  is  some  hope  that  this  recent  devel- 
opment WlU  be  useful  In  bringing  some  order 
and  providing  direction  to  the  mace  of  plan- 
ning related  programs  scattered  throughout 
the  operational  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-95:  OMB  Circular  No.  A-96  U  perhaps 
the  single  most  significant  Federal  attempt  to 
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(Ut«  to  tie  together  the  FederaJ  grmnt-in-ftld 
system  to  tlie  planning  and  coordination  ef- 
forts of  State*  and  local  regional  tntergovem- 
mental  planning  and  development  agencies. 

Congreaslonal  authority  upon  which  this 
circular  Is  based  is  cont4aned  In  Section  304 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1968  and  Title  IV  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
The  mechanisms  established  by  Circular  No. 
A-B5  are  also  used  to  secure  the  viewpoints 
on  certain  Federal  or  Federally  assisted  proj- 
ects affecting  the  environment  of  State  and 
local  agencies  which  are  authorised  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards 
pursuant  to  Section  103(3)  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Although  A-95  Is  addressed  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  establishments.  It  calls  for 
these  departments  and  establishments  to 
obtain  the  viewpoints  of  affected  State  and 
areawide  regional  clearinghouses  on  proposed 
projects  for  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  being  sought  under  specific  programs 
Such  comments  and  recommendations  by  the 
clearinghouses  would  Include  information 
concerning: 

"The  extent  to  which  the  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  or  contributes  to  the  fulfillment 
of  comprehensive  planning  for  the  State, 
region,  metropolitan  area,  or  locality  in  the 
achievement  of  physical,  economic,  and  social 
development  objectives." 

The  Circular  was  recently  revised  and  ex- 
panded. The  revised  list  of  programs  includes 
more  than  100  Federal  assistance  programs 
administered  by  31  separate  Federal  agencies 
which  are  housed  within  9  Federal  depart- 
ments: Agriculture,  Commerce,  Defense, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development,  InterKK-,  Jxistlce,  Labor, 
Transportation;  together  with  8  programs  in 
4  independent  Federal  agencies:  The  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  Water  Resources 
Council. 

This  Is  a  massive  effort  which.  In  accord- 
ance with  Congressional  mandate,  seeks  to 
relate  significant  portions  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  system  to  State,  regional  and 
local  planning. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  programs  relate  to 
Federally  assisted  constructlcm  of  facilities, 
significantly  Included  are  Federal  grants  for 
planning  aattrtance  In  such  areas  as  air 
pollution  control,  solid  waste,  comprehensive 
health  planning,  the  regional  medical  pro- 
gram, higher  education,  again,  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, comprehensive  planning,  community 
renewal,  outdoor  recreation,  water  pollution 
control,  law  enforcement,  manpower  plan- 
ning, highway  planning,  urban  mass  trans- 
portation, community  action,  and  water 
resources  planning. 

In  order  to  properly  comment  on  these 
planning  proposals,  the  State  and  regional 
clearinghoiisea  should  have  competence 
themselves  for  the  enunciation  of  State,  re- 
gional, metropolitan,  and  local  objectives  In 
each  of  these  aretw  of  concern. 

Few,  IT  any.  State  or  regional  planning 
agencies  have  totally  achieved  this  com- 
petence at  the  present  time. 

All  but  two  of  the  Standard  Uetr<q;>oIltaa 
Statistical  Areas  within  the  United  States 
have  organised  regional  clearinghouses  and 
metropolitan  plaiming  agencies  and  are  cur- 
rently encaged  In  the  project  review  process 
afforded  by  the  circular. 

In  addition,  approximately  150  regional 
(non-metropolitan)  clearinghouses  (optional 
with  the  OoTemors)  have  been  designated  by 
the  Oovemora  and  are  operating  within  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  Circular. 

Metropolitan  and  regional  clearinghouses 
today  cov«r  approzlinateiy  one-half  of  the 
cotintles  in  the  country.  In  these  counties 
live  over  80%  of  the  populaitlon  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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The  list  of  regional  planning  agencies  will 
expand  and  grow  sls  Oovernors  establish  a 
system  of  planning  and  development  districts 
to  Identify  intergovernmental  Interests  and 
to  plan  on  an  Intergovernmental  basis  in  the 
non-metropolitan  areas  of  their  states. 

Needs  for  Federal  policy  and  action:  It 
would  appear  from  the  previous  discussion 
that  significant  initial  beginnings  have  been 
made  to  reverse  the  destructive  and  splinter- 
ing effects  on  the  States  and  special  purptose 
oriented  units  of  local  general  government 
of  the  hundreds  of  functional  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  including  grants  for  special  purpose 
planning. 

The  result  of  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Flan  No.  3  of  1970,  establishing  the 
Domestic  Council  and  emphasizing  the  man- 
agement side  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  within  the  Elxecutlve  Office  of  the 
President,  are  significant  beginnings  in  the 
direction  of  the  development  of  Integrated 
Federal  policy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
management  of  the  Federal  grant  system  In 
relation  to  State  and  regional  comprehensive 
planning,  on  the  other. 

The  effects  of  Circular  No.  A-95  are  Just 
beginning  to  be  felt.  However,  both  at  the 
State  and  regional  level,  there  needs  to  be 
considerably  more  done  In  the  way  of  State 
and  regional  comprehensive  planning  in  or- 
der to  more  fully  develop  agreed  to  and  enun- 
ciated systems  of  regional  goals,  objectives, 
and  priorities,  and  a  system  of  program  effort 
evaluation,  all  within  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process. 

Unless  this  comprehensive  planning  proc- 
ess Is  nourished  and  accelerated,  there  Is 
grave  danger  that  the  clearinghouse  f\inctlon 
will  become  merely  a  stopping  off  place  for 
proposed  projects  and  will  contribute  greaitly 
to  biueaucratlc  paper  shuffling,  rather  than 
being  a  part  of  orderly  development  to 
achieve  planned  objectives. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  ^tate 
and  regional  agencies  should  be  so  engrossed 
in  and  have  such  a  total  handle  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  their  Jurisdictions  that  they 
should  be  initiating  within  their  constituents 
applications  for  Federal  assistance  to  carry 
out  and  Implement  their  plans,  rather  than 
reacting  to  casual  and  occasional  actions  on 
the  part  of  their  constituencies. 

When  the  clearinghouses  reach  this  point, 
their  review  and  comment  function  becomes 
much  more  simple.  In  that  they  have  played 
a  major  part  In  the  initiation  and  prepara- 
tion of  applications  and  know  in  advance 
that  these  activities  are  Indeed  designed  as 
implementing  actions  to  the  realization  of 
their  own  comprehensive  planning  objec- 
tives. The  long-range  contribution  of  A-95 
will  be  the  strengthening  of  orderly  com- 
prehensive planning  at  State  and  regional 
levrts. 

There  Is  still,  however,  a  series  of  desper- 
ately felt  needs  for  additional  strengthening 
of  Federal  policy  and  action  within  the 
framework  established  by  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  and  Circular  No.  A-95. 

1.  Strengthening  of  the  comprehensive 
planning  process  of  the  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment below  the  Federal  level,  including 
regional  organisations,  is  an  absolute  must. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two  pro- 
grams which  provide  comprehensive  plan- 
ning funds.  These  are  the  701  program  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1966  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  within 
the    Department    of    Commerce. 

Each  of  these  agencies,  understandably 
favors  institutions  organized  under  their 
programs  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
today,  regrettably,  there  are  Economic  De- 
velopment Districts  operating  withm  parts 
of  one  or  more  regional  planning  Jurisdic- 
tions. Both  are  engaged  in  comprehensive 
planning  and  there  is  no  consistent  Federal 
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policy  which  would  merge  these  functions 
under  a  single  agency  and  provide  for  Joint 
funding  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  these 
two  Federal  departments. 

3.  Consistent  under-funding  of  the  701 
program  continues  to  be  a  basic  problem: 
The  701  program  was  Initially  conceived 
within  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
for  cities  of  under  35.000  population,  on  a 
50-60  matching  basis  to  pomit  these  cities 
to  engage  In  comprehensive  planning  In 
order  that  they  would  become  eligible  for 
the  urtian  renewal  program.  The  intent  was 
to  underpin  a  specific  Federal  categorical 
program:   urban  renewal. 

In  1969,  1961,  196S,  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  in 
1970.  the  purposes  for  which  701  funds 
could  be  used  were  expanded  dramatically. 
The  population  celling  for  local  planning 
assistance  was  removed,  all  counties  became 
eligible,  authorization  for  state-level  plan- 
ning support  was  included,  the  Federal  grant 
chare  Increased  from  50<%  to  %,  metropolitan 
Councils  of  Governments  were  Included,  as 
well  as  authoriuition  for  studies  of  State 
statutes,  grants  to  the  Appalachia  Regional 
Commission  and  local  development  districts 
were  authorized,  and  finally  grants  for  non- 
metropolitan  districts,  Economic  Develop- 
ment Districts,  non-metropolitan  Councils 
of  Governments  and  Regional  Oonunlsslons 
and  planning  for  new  communities  were 
included. 

Furthermore,  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  re- 
quired that  the  land  use  component  of  all 
comprehensive  planning  should  specifically 
contain  a  housing  element  for  the  Juris- 
diction concerned  at  whatever  level  of  gov- 
ernment such  planning  was  accomplished. 

During  this  period  of  time.  Section  304  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metroptolltan 
Development  Act  of  1966  and  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  were 
adopted  and  the  number  of  intergovern- 
mental Regional  Planning  Agencies  increased 
from  a  mere  handful  to  over  600,  nationwide, 
at  the  present  time. 

In  short,  from  the  modest  beginnings  dur- 
ing FY  1966,  when  $1,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  701  program  through  FY  1970 
and  FY  1971,  when  $60,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated, the  demand  has  far  outstripped  the 
supply  of  dollars.  In  developing  budgetary 
Justifications  for  an  adequate  supply  of  701 
monies,  there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, an  in-depth  program  analysis  as  to  the 
needs  for  funding  in  relation  to  the  demands 
established  by  the  various  Congressional  ac- 
tions which  broadened  the  701  program. 

At  the  same  time,  HUD  has  set  up  its  own 
system  of  priorities  and  special  project  cate- 
gories which  administratively  broadens  the 
demand  areas  for  these  funds. 

Regional  planning  agencies,  however,  are 
still  in  precarious  positions  as  participants 
in  regional  planning  and  decision  making. 
The  reason  la  not.  as  many  allege,  that  mem- 
bership in  these  bodies  Is  voluntary.  There 
Is  too  much  at  stake  in  most  regions  for 
members  to  which  to  pull  out — or  to  stay  out 
long  if  they  do.  The  problem  Is  financial. 
These  agencies  have  no  taxing  powers.  Be- 
cause of  the  crisis  In  local  finance  most  of  the 
financing  of  areawide  agencies  must  come 
from  Federal  sources.  Federal  funding  for  re- 
gional agencies  Is  still  Inadequate  and  un- 
predictable. Most  Federal  funding  for  re- 
gional agencies  comes  from  the  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  Assistance  Program,  yet  de- 
spite rising  costs,  creation  of  new  planning 
agencies,  and  increasing  demands  on  regional 
agencies  by  HUD,  OMB  and  other  Federal 
agencies  the  funding  of  thi»  program  has 
been  about  static  for  four  years — and  it  re- 
mains static  for  regional  planning  organiza- 
tions in  the  President's  FY  1972  budget  for 
comprehensive  planning  and  management 
even  though  funding  for  local  and  state  plan- 
ning agencies  is  proposed  to  be  doubled. 

Funding  regional  planning  agencies  has 
reached   a   critical   point.   Unless   Increased 
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funding  Is  proTided,  the  planning  and  deci- 
sion making  capabilities  which  have  been 
built  at  great  effort  In  m»ny  areas  will  be 
lost.  Precious  time  as  well  as  money  will 
then  hav«  to  be  si>ent  later  to  re-establish 
these  capabilities.  Already  I  have  heard  tev- 
eral  reports  of  major  areawide  agencies  lohUsh 
hove  had  to  lay  off  experienced  professionals. 
When  this  happens  in  the  face  of  urgent  na- 
tional needs  to  solve  regional  problems, 
something  is  wrong. 

The  totsl  investment  being  made  in  re- 
gional planning  through  HUD's  Comprehen- 
sive Planning  Assistance  Program  Is  about 
$30  million  or  ten  cents  per  capita.  The  cost 
of  public  and  private  Investment  related  to 
urban  development  has  been  estimated  by 
the  National  Planning  Asaoclatlon  at  11% 
of  the  Gross  National  Product — with  a  trll- 
Iton  dollar  GNP  this  would  be  about  $110 
billion  per  year.  Within  this  total  there  are 
certain  key  Investments,  mainly  public  ones 
such  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  transpor- 
tation and  open  space,  which  help  to  guide 
development.  The  technical  tools,  utilising 
systems  analysis  and  other  methods,  are  now 
available  to  guide  decision  makers  in  making 
key  public  Investments.  In  many  cases  the 
money  Is  not  available  from  local,  state  or 
Federal  sources  to  do  the  neceesary  work.  In 
other  cases,  such  work  Is  being  dona  but  by 
agencies  which  are  not  linked  to  local  gov- 
ernmental decision  making.  These  pomts 
will  be  discussed  further  In  replying  to  the 
Chairman's  five  questions. 

To  carry  out  Congressional  Intent  and  To 
strengthen  the  comprehensive  planning  proc- 
ess, to  support  the  structure  of  general  pur- 
pose governmental  political  decision  making 
as  it  Is  now  evolving,  would  today  require 
funding  of  at  least  $160,000,000  a  year. 

3.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  reliability  of 
not  only  the  amounts  but  the  timing  of  the 
flow  of  701  funding:  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lems  outlined  under  Point  3  above,  HUD  has 
not  developed,  to  date,  consistent  procedures 
vrhlch  would  permit  local  planning  agencies 
to  anticipate  funding,  either  In  terms  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  dollars  or  in  terms  of  the 
dollar  amounts  that  would  become  available. 

This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  critical  of  the 
hard-working  personnel  that  deal  with  the 
701  program.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  a  state- 
ment of  fact  that  relates  to  the  lateness  of  ac- 
tion on  the  HUD  appropriation  bill  and  the 
fact  that  the  Department,  unfortunately, 
since  Its  organization  as  a  Department  in 
1965,  >  ■iipled  with  successive  reorganization 
plans  and  the  transitions  occasioned  by  a 
change  of  Administration  over  the  last  two 
years,  has  not  been  In  a  position  to  establish 
internal  consistency  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  administration  of  the  701  program. 

4.  Funding  should  be  projected  on  a  two 
year  rather  than  a  single  year  basis:  It  Is  very 
hard  to  staff  and  conduct  a  work  program  on 
a  year  to  year  basis. 

6.  Another  step  to  Improve  regional  deci- 
sion making  within  the  framework  of  pres- 
ent law  would  be  to  appropriate  funds  for 
implementation  of  Section  306  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966 :  This  section  provides  a  30% 
bonus  of  Federal  giants  for  key  urban  devel- 
opment projects  to  governments  which  par- 
ticipate In  regional  planning  projects  and 
governments  which  participate  in  regional 
planning  and  programming  work.  Funding  of 
this  section  would  provide  a  major  incentive 
for  implementation  of  the  planning  system 
outlines  in  the  Chairman's  letter  of  January 
11,  1971. 

6.  Transportation  planning  funds  should 
go  to  the  sole  regional  planning  agency  In 
each  SMSA:  Another  part  of  the  Federal 
funding  problem  Is  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's support  of  regional  transportation 
planning.  Under  the  Highway  Act  of  1962 
SMSA's  were  required  to  have  a  continuing, 
coordinated      comprehensive      metropolitan 


transportation  planning  process.  The  Act 
further  provided  for  lVi%  of  the  highway 
funds  allocated  to  states  be  given  to  state 
highway  departments  for  planning.  Often  the 
nMtropcdltan  transportation  planning  process 
was  not  a  part  of  the  regional  planning 
agency's  program.  Thus  state  highway  de- 
partments, or  autonomous  transportation 
planning  agencies,  rather  than  reglMial 
planning  agencies  were  the  recipients  of 
DOT'S  1  ^  %  planning  funds.  It  Is  now  widely 
acknowledged  that  one  regional  planning 
agency  in  each  SMSA  should  be  designated 
as  the  land  use  and  transportation  planning 
agency  for  the  SMSA.  DOT  and  HUD  should 
agree  upon  and  designate  one  regional  plan- 
ning agency  in  each  SMSA  as  the  recipients 
of  their  planning  funds. 

7.  EHTD  may  have  to  pron>ote  Its  own  pro- 
grams and  seek  to  utilize  the  701  program 
to  these  ends:  HUD  has  been  the  first  and 
strongest  supporter  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  management  at  local,  regional,  and 
state  scales.  How  long  it  can  provide  this 
essential  support  is  an  Important  question. 

Since  the  Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  Is  one  of  several  depart- 
ments and  Independent  agencies  responsible 
to  the  President  and  alnoe  It  stands  on  equal 
footing  with  all  of  the  other  departments, 
by  the  very  nature  of  its  organisational  posi- 
tion In  the  Federal  hierarchy.  It  must  seek 
to  establish  a  record  for  Its  own  prograou 
and  utilize  every  devise  at  its  disposal  to 
support  these  objectives.  This  Is  the  psy- 
chology of  departmental  organization  and  a 
part  of  the  endless  play  of  power  politics 
between  the  large  elements  of  the  Federal 
structure.  Its  policies  with  regard  to  the 
support  of  comprehensive  planning  and  co- 
ordination on  the  part  of  the  general  purpose 
governments  and  regloLAl  councils  ntay  state 
otherwise,  but  the  fact  of  its  organizational 
positioning  must  undermine  and  weaken  the 
effectiveness  of  these  enunciated  polices. 

Tt>  state  It  differently,  many  Federal  of- 
ficials and  observers  feel  that  comprehensive 
planning  is  regarded  as  "the  glue"  that  en- 
hances the  executive  management  and  co- 
ordination ability  at  the  several  levels  of 
government.  Because  of  the  nature  of  HUD's 
operational  programs  and  the  need  to  estab- 
lish a  record  of  achievement,  the  "glue"  func- 
tion cannot  win  in  the  long  run,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  housing, 
open  space,  water  and  sewer,  urban  renewal 
and  a  host  of  other  hardware  oriented  con- 
struction types  of  activity  that  HUD  finances 
and  supports. 

Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  because  of 
its  departmental  status  in  the  Federal  hier- 
archy, its  equality  with  other  departments 
and  progra.-na,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  la  not  in  a  position 
to  knock  heads  with  other  Federal  agendas 
as  their  programs  are  Implemented  at  the 
State  and  regional  intergovernmental  levels. 
HUD  cannot  require  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning agencies  that  HUD  funds  be  used  to 
coordinate  planning  funded  under  other 
agencies  programs  health  planning  or  law 
enforcement  planning,  for  Instance. 

Whatever  may  be  the  alms  of  HUD,  even 
with  White  House  support,  to  use  701  as  a 
coordinatlvs  Instrument,  Its  line  agency 
status  will  always  frustrate  these  objectives 
to  some  extent. 

While  It  Is  proper  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  leave  organizational  arrangements 
to  the  States  and  localities,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  strengthen  the  local  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  and  the  responslbllttles  of  lo- 
cally elected  officials,  particularly  in  the  most 
Important  emerging  area  of  regional.  Inter- 
governmental, comprehensive  planning. 

The  effective  participation  of  elected  local 
government  officials  In  regional  decision  mak- 
ing depends  on  their  having  an  adequate 
level  of  authority  and  accountability  with 
respect  to  all  aspects  of  jrianning  being  con- 


ducted In  their  own  community  and  area 
of  responsibility. 

This  objective  can  best  be  achieved  when 
and  If  the  Federal  government,  the  State 
governments,  and  regional  planning  agencies 
are  able  as  a  matter  of  natural  course.  Jointly 
to  package  available  Federal  planning  assist- 
ance programs  money  in  sufiport  of  units  of 
local  general  government  and  their  compre- 
hensive planning  processes. 

Again,  given  its  position  of  equality  vrlth 
other  operating  agencies  within  the  Federal 
structure,  HUD  does  not  seem  to  be  In  a 
position  to  effectively  accomplish  this  very 
necessary  packaging  function. 

8.  There  needs  to  be  established  a  central 
planning  coordination  mechanism  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President:  Such  a 
planning  coordination  mechanism  would 
have  as  Its  principal  objective  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  clearer  and  more  consistent  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  Federal  plan- 
ning assistance  programs  and  the  emerging 
planning  structure  of  the  country  below  the 
Federal  level,  le..  the  Governors  and  their 
State  planning  operations  and  regional  plan- 
ning and  policy  development. 

Such  a  central  planning  coordination 
mechanism  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  can  perform  the  packaging  func- 
tion and  relate  planning  assistance  programs 
to  the  units  of  general  government  below 
the  Federal  level. 

A  further  function  of  this  central  planning 
ooordlnatlon  mechanism  would  be  to  develop 
consistency  between  the  planning  require- 
ments of  the  over  80  Federal  programs  that 
contain  planning  requirements  as  the  coodl- 
tlon  to  Federal  funding. 

This  planning  and  coordination  mecha- 
nism would,  of  course,  relate  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Domestic  Council  and  the  Office 
of  Btanagement  and  Budget  reflective  of  the 
domestic  pc^cies  developed  by  the  Domestic 
Council  and  facilitate  the  management  of 
the  Federal  establishment. 

The  President's  New  Federalism  policies 
should  insist  on  the  accomplishment  of  this 
point,  which  is  geared  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  functions 
of  the  States  and  the  units  of  local  general 
government. 

THK   BSCIONAI.    UtVB. 

Evolving  structure 

Adapting  political  structures  wlthlo  a 
region  to  solve  contemporary  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  remains  an  elusive  goal. 
Even  though  this  goal  has  been  repeatedly 
advocated,  organizational  solutions  to  these 
problems  as  some  form  of  governmental  con- 
solidation, has  resulted  in  only  a  handful  of 
general  government  consolldatloiu.  Orga- 
nizing the  planning  functions  of  general 
purpose  governments  in  metropolitan  regions 
in  ways  that  they  can  deal  effectively  with 
regional  aodsi  and  economic  problems  Is  a 
national  dilemma  that  will  be  faced  more 
and  more  frequently  In  the  1970b. 

Organising  for  the  regional  planning  func- 
tion will  be  determined  by  how  we  organise 
general  purpose  governments.  Thus,  the  In- 
stitutlonafisatloo  of  the  planning  process 
U  highly  dependent  on  the  governmental 
structure  It  is  intended  to  serve.  The  orga- 
nization for  regional  planning  will  also  sug- 
gest Federal,  state  and  local  governmental 
roles  which  can  help  the  pi«.Tin|ng  function 
meet  its  objectives. 

Oonttitutional  constraints 
Bscaus*  state  govemmsnt  is  rssponslMs  for 
creating  local  governments— dtles,  counties, 
townships— and  for  permitting  local  govern- 
ments to  provide  services,  state  government 
plays  the  pivotal  nde  in  intergovernmental 
relations.  Intergovernmental  rdatlons  has 
been  the  Achilles  beti  of  effective  regional 
planning.  Planning  Is  highly  dependent  on 
voluntary  cooperation  which  has  proven  dif- 
ficult to  attain  In  regions  with  a  plethora  of 
local  government  needs  and  Interests  to  serve. 
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Voluntary  uoupwmtlon  nuy  be  aupiplantcd 
by  leglalktlrely  inMirtatwl  Korammental  r«- 
sponslbUitlo  at  tbe  regional  level.  Ttils  would 
require  eetabllahlng  a  regional  agency  to 
provide  regional  acrrloea  that  can  beet  be 
provided  on  a  regional  acale.  State  govern* 
menta  could  permit  or  reqxUre  regional  servloe 
dlstrlou  controlled  by  local  elected  officials 
(Virginia,  for  example,  now  permlta  this).  In 
almost  all  states  constltutlaiial  or  statutory 
amendments  would  have  to  be  psssert  and 
many  would  also  require  statewide  referenda 
to  require  or  permit  regional  service  districts. 

Interstate  metropolitan  areas  represent 
special  legal  problems  to  mandatory  raglonal 
services  or  planning.  In  order  to  establish  re- 
gional service  areas  with  taxing,  operational 
and  planning  responsibilities  that  cross  state 
lines,  each  state  Involved  and  Congress  must 
pass  legislation.  There  is  no  suitable  alterna- 
tive to  Interstate  compacts  for  establishing 
an  agency  with  these  fundamental  tasks. 

Financing  public  Improvements  of  area 
wide  Importance  Is  a  fundamental  concern  of 
regional  planning  agencies.  More  and  more 
regional  planning  agencies  have  begun  to 
realize  their  responsibility  to  Identify  the 
financial  Implications  of  development  plans 
they  prepare.  Recommendations  on  regional 
transportation  systems,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  open  space  are  especially  Important 
det«rmlnanta  of  regional  development.  The 
public  Investment  decisions  for  these  and 
other  capital  Improvements  are  a  continuous 
concern  of  many  regional  planning  agencies. 

Parameters  of  citizen  participation  in  the 
regional  planning  process  are  established  as 
a  result  of  the  organization  for  that  process. 
The  most  effective  avenues  of  communica- 
tion between  cltlsen  organizations  and  re- 
gional planning  policy  making  boards  are: 
( 1 )  through  locally  elected  officials  who  com- 
prise the  boards,  and  (3)  the  public  hearing 
process  for  regional  development  plans,  func- 
tlotial  elements  of  regional  plans  and  re- 
gional scale  projects  at  the  time  land  Is  to 
be  purchased  for  their  construction.  Tbe 
fliBt  avenue  permits  citizens  to  communi- 
cate with  their  regional  representatives 
through  tbe  ballot  box  and,  while  he  Is  in 
office,  directly  on  specific  problems.  The  sec- 
ond avenue  encourages  organized  citizen  re- 
view and  comment  at  tbe  plan -making  and 
Initial  public  Investment  decision  stages  of 
the  regional  development  process. 

Regional  planning  and  decision  making  on 
a  wholesale  scale  is  a  relatively  recent  phe- 
nomenon. It  Is  the  newest  and  one  of  the 
most  significant  building  blocks  in  the 
emerging  planning  structure  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  regional  level,  there  are  the 
following  concerns: 

1.  Reglooal  agencies  must  be  structured  so 
that  they  are  composed  at  least  of  a  majority 
of  elected  officials  from  units  ol  local  gen- 
eral government  within  the  region. 

Thus  structured,  regional  councils  of 
elected  local  officials  should  be  viewed  as 
Instruments  of  an  integral  part  of  the  *y4- 
tem  of  local  general  jnirpose  government  in 
the  State.  They  exist  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  Intergovernmental  policies  and 
activities  of  the  local  general  purpose  gov- 
ernments within  the  regions  wherein  they 
operate. 

Having  defined  matters  of  Intergovern- 
mental Importance,  regional  agencies  should 
be  able  to  move  toward  action  on  a  coopera- 
tive. intergovemmoDtal  basts. 

Regional  councils,  as  a  part  of  the  system 
of  local  genval  purpose  government,  should 
be  the  sole  policy  and  action  "umbrella" 
agency  for  the  region.  They  must  be  the 
agency  to  coordinate  and  direct  aU  Inter- 
governmental activities  conducted  within 
their  region,  whether  such  intergovernmen- 
tal activities  are  conducted  by  special  pur- 
pose units  of  government  (e.g.,  special  sewer, 
water,  or  transit  districts),  organized  under 
State   law,  or  special  orgianl^tlons  estab- 
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Ushed  In  response  to  Federal  law  or  policy 
(e.g..  health  planning  councils  organized  as 
non-profit  corporations). 

Coordination  and  direction  should  Include 
at  least  the  approval  or  modification  of  pro- 
posed work  programs,  financial  arrange- 
ments, public  works  or  the  dtilvery  of  pub- 
lic services.  Jxulsdlctlonal  boundaries,  budg- 
ets, and  organlzsitlonal  structure  of  special 
purpose  agencies  within  the  region  should 
also  be  subject  to  regional  council  review, 
approval,  or  modification. 

Such  reviews  by  the  regional  council 
would  be  accomplished  within  a  framework 
of  adopted  policies  and  the  comprehensive 
planning  program  of  tbe  regional  council. 

Regional  councils  should  plan  the  location, 
timing  of  Improvements,  and  capital  im- 
provements programming  for  the  puUlc  fa- 
cUltlee  necessary  on  an  Intergovernmental 
basis  within  the  region. 

Sonte  local  officials  fear  regional  councils 
as  the  Interposition  of  a  "new  layer  of  gov- 
ernment." It  miist  be  recognized  that  there 
generally  already  Is  another  layer  of  govern- 
ment at  the  regional  scale — tbe  special  pur- 
pose districts  operating  In  or  special  purpose 
groups  planning  in  the  region. 

Regional  councils  should  be  able  to  easily 
organize  and  bring  into  being  new  subordi- 
nate regional  operating  agencies  that  they 
find  necessary  to  tbe  accomplishment  of 
Identified  regional  goals,  objectives,  and 
needs. 

Regional  councils  need  to  be  able  to  speak 
vrlth  a  single  local  voice  In  terms  of  State 
actions  and  Federal  actions  and  programs 
operating  within  their  areas  of  Jiulsdlctlon. 
Certainly  OMB  Circular  No.  A-95  provides 
them  with  this  opportunity  with  regard  to 
Federally  assisted  activities.  They  should 
not,  however,  stop  there.  They  should  not  be 
mertfy  mechanisms  to  react  to  applications 
for  Federal  assistance.  They  should  be  mech- 
anisms for  tbe  Identification  of  local  needs 
and  local  desire  and  for  the  allocation  of 
effort  to  accomplish  local  needs  within  the 
region.  States  need  to  recognize  this  need 
for  coordinating  and  directing  all  Intergov- 
ernmental action  In  the  region  as  a  part  of 
tbe  system  (a  local  general  govertmaent. 

a.  Members  ot  planning  and  policy  deter- 
mination agencies  at  the  regional  level  must 
be  thoee  who  are  elected  to  govern  and  who 
must  stand  for  re-election  on  tbe  basis  of 
their  records  of  achievement.  Ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  rsglonal  agenetee  who  are,  themselves. 
State  officials  or  Federal  officials  or  local 
planning  commlsslonera  should  have  pri- 
marily a  supportive  place  In  the  Identifica- 
tion of  the  public  lnt«est  at  the  regional 
scale. 

Federal  and  State  officials  have  to  act  as 
reviewers  and  Judge  regional  proposals.  They 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of  being 
the  accused,  the  proeecutor,  the  Judge,  and 
the  Jury,  or  wearing  several  hats  at  tbe  same 
tlnM.  IJay  planning  commissioners  of  local 
imlts  of  government  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions  before  the  electorate. 

Regional  councils  of  elected  officials  must 
be  in  the  position,  within  our  present  form 
of  government,  of  deciding  upon  tbe  relative 
Importance  and  necessity  of  concerted  re- 
gional action  vs.  local  Individual  action. 

Kventually.  In  some  areas  of  the  country, 
regional  councils  may  evolve  and  emerge 
into  directly  elected  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. This  Is  a  local  and  State  option.  But 
there  are  many  alternatives.  Cetralnly  tbe 
formation  of  the  Meropolltan  Council  within 
the  Mlnne^mlis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area 
by  the  legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Minnesota 
is  an  example  of  moving  from  traditional 
planning  commissioner -oriented  metrofMll- 
tan  planning  toward  an  action  program 
within  the  Twin  Cltiee  Metropolitan  Area. 
The  legislature.  In  its  wisdom,  determined 
that  the  governing  body  would  be  15  mem- 
bers ^^wlnted  by  the  Governor. 
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In  Virginia,  regional  servloe  districts  co- 
terminus  with  tbe  as  existing  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  may  be  established  by  local 
referenda.  In  other  areas,  regional  councils 
of  elected  officials— councils  of  government — 
seem  to  be  the  beet  configuration  at  the 
preeent  tlnte. 

Sooner  or  later,  theee  councils  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  one-man-one-vote  proposi- 
tion. Until  that  day,  a  conference  of  elected 
officials  within  the  region  to  determine  re- 
gional and  local  responsibilities,  and  most 
particularly  to  react  to  Federal  m*n«imt»« 
seems  to  be  the  beat  construct,  within  the 
preeent  system  of  local  general  purpoee  gov- 
ernment at  the  local  level. 

Tbe  balance  of  my  comments  respond 
speclficaUy  to  the  five  points  raised  in  the 
Chairman's  letter  of  January   11.   1971. 

"Within  present  Constitutional  constraints 
how  can  we  provide  for  appropriate  popular 
representation  of  the  people  whose  lives  are 
affected  under  the  plans  drawn  up  and  ex- 
ecuted through  this  regional  planning  struc- 
ture?" 

I  assume  this  question  rcqulree  a  response 
on  two  levels  of  regional  planning  repreeen- 
tatlon  and  feedback.  The  first  is  the  Federal 
regional  level  and  the  second  is  the  local 
(metropolitan  or  rural)  regional  level. 

An  organisation  of  elected  officials  is  called 
for  in  response  to  problems  of  coordination 
at  the  Federal  regional  level.  Joint  conunlt- 
tees  of  Congressmen  from  states  comprising 
each  of  the  ten  Federal  administrative  re- 
gions should  be  established  to:  (1)  monitor 
how  tbe  Federal  regional  offices  are  imple- 
menting Federal  regional  development  pol- 
icies, and  (3)  periodically  meet  with  the 
heads  of  regional  planning  agency  policy 
boards  to  coordinate  the  Federal  and  regional 
perspectives  of  regional  development  policies. 
Beyond  the  functions  of  OKinltorlng  and  co- 
ordinating Federal  regional  development  pol- 
icies, tbe  ten  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tees could  Initiate  Federal  legislative  changes 
to  better  ^proach  and  solve  regional  de- 
velopment problems.  Congress  could  then  as- 
sume more  legislative  initiative  which  de- 
partments of  the  Executive  Branch  have  long 
cherished. 

At  tbe  local  regional  level  at  this  point  In 
time  there  Is  much  discussion  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can political  process.  The  question  of  popu- 
lar representation  in  regional  planning  and 
decision  making  is  closely  related  to  the 
broader  discussion  of  political  process.  And, 
I  believe  that  the  answers  to  representation 
are  to  be  found  in  American  political  tradi- 
tion. Some  ways  in  which  representation  Is 
now  being  achieved  in  many  metropolitan 
areas  are  outlined  below. 

a)  Bected  officials  should  play  key  roles 
In  regional  planning  and  decision  making. 
This  can  be  done  and  is  being  done  In  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  I  disagree  with  thoee  who  think 
that  metropolitan  govemm,ent  is  the  only 
answer.  It  has  been  an  answer  In  some  cases 
and  should  be  an  alternative  which  any  com- 
munity can  consider.  The  council  of  gov- 
ernments movement.  In  which  the  policy 
body  or  regional  agency  is  made  up  of  local 
elected  officials,  is  another  alternative.  Fch- 
many  areas  today  this  may  be  the  best  alter- 
native. Because  of  various  Federal  require- 
ments and  incentives  for  regional  decision 
making  and  because  ot  recognition  of  re- 
gional problems,  councils  of  government  to- 
day are  more  than  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions they  were  five  years  ago.  In  many  cases 
they  are  now  thought  of  as  essential  compo- 
nents of  local  govemmMit  structure.  In  other 
cases,  regional  planning  organizations  which 
are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  elected 
officials  are  seeking  greater  participation  by 
elected  officials. 

It  is  fundamental  in  our  poliUcal  sys- 
tem that  elected  officials  be  given  maxi- 
mum opportunity  and  Information  to  rep- 
resent their  constituents  In  making  regional 
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decisions.  There  are  different  ways  of  achiev- 
ing this  and  each  area  should  be  given  lee- 
way to  use  its  own  inventiveness  in  finding 
solutions  best  fitted  to  its  needs. 

b)  Citizens  should  have  access  to  region- 
al decision  making.  The  moat  effective  rep- 
resentation is  usually  through  the  citizen's 
elected  representatives.  However,  there  may 
not  always  be  effective  communication  be- 
tween individual  citizens  and  elected  offi- 
cials. In  this  event,  citizens  should  have 
mechanisms  through  which  they  can  pre- 
sent vlewpctnte  to  the  policy  board  as  a 
whole. 

Experimentation  in  nveans  of  securing 
citizen  participation  is  underway  by  regional 
planning  ageckdes  and  should  be  continued. 
However,  many  of  the  means  which  have 
proved  effective  are  well  known  to  mem- 
bers of  this  oommlttee.  Theee  include  public 
hearings  on  proposed  plans  and  other  poli- 
cies; informal  meetings;  public  meetings  of 
the  policy  board:  citizen  representation  on 
advisory  groups  to  the  pc^cy  board:  use  of 
mass  media  to  encourage  communication 
between  policy  beards  and  citizens;  and 
similar  devices.  I  do  not  think  that  the  same 
nveohanisms  would  be  uniformly  effective 
in  different  areas.  Probably  what  is  needed 
are  simple  performance  objectives  which 
could  be  met  in  different  ways  but  which 
would  insure  that  each  citizen  at  least  had 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  (a)  know  about 
proposed  regional  plans  and  policies,  and 
(b)  express  his  viewpoints  on  them. 

(c)  Key  administrative,  technical,  and 
professional  persons  from  local  and  state 
agencies  should  also  be  included  In  tbe  ad- 
visory   oommlttee    structure. 

d)  A  single  comprefaenMve  regional  plan- 
nJng  agency  Is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  representation  of  governmental, 
citizen,  and  technical  viewpoints.  A  prolif- 
eration of  regional  agencies  clearly  makes 
representation  inefficient  and  also  makes 
conununication  and  coordination  difficult. 
Federal  policy  should  strongly  encourage 
development  of  single  regional  agencies  with 
oompretaensive  ooncems  and  with  mech- 
anisms for  political,  dtlzen,  and  profession- 
al participation.  Tbe  comprehensive  agency 
should  be  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Including 
OMB,  and  by  each  Federal  agency  having  re- 
gional programs.  Where  the  comprehensive 
areawlde  organization  provides  for  adequate 
representation,  It  should  be  authorized  to 
review  and  comment  upon  profiosals  by  any 
agencies  in  the  area  to  sptend  Federal  funds. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-95  re- 
quires areawlde  agencies  designated  as  "Met- 
ropolitan clearinghouses"  to  review  Federal 
grant  applications.  This  program  improves 
regional  planning,  coordination,  and  deci- 
sion making.  An  extension  of  it  to  allow 
elected  officials,  working  cooperatively,  to  re- 
view ait  their  discretion  any  proposal  for 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  while  still  in 
the  draft  stage,  would  further  enhance  the 
potential   for  cooperation. 

"What  objectives  or  goals  shovild  be  spelled 
out  in  the  statute  as  a  guide  to  the  opera- 
tions of  this  regional  set-up?" 

Regional  planning  agencies  ought  to  be 
given  latitude  In  setting  their  own  objec- 
tives. To  impose  too  many  objectives,  espe- 
cially through  administrative  requirements 
and  guidelines,  may  mean  that  an  agency 
Is  required  to  do  things  which  In  Its  special 
situation  don't  need  to  be  done  or  can't  be 
done  and  to  draw  resources  from  things 
which  can  and  should  be  done. 

I  think  it  is  proper  for  Congress  to  require 
regional  planning  agencies  to  consider  prob- 
lems which  are  of  national  concern  and 
to  develop  goals  and  program  work  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  It  might  be  made  man- 
datory, for  example,  for  regional  planning 
agencies  to  consider  regional  problems  of 
employment  and  economic  development; 
housing;    natiiral  environment,  agriculture. 


and  open  space;  criminal  Justice;  transporta- 
tion, communication  and  public  utilities; 
education;  and  government  finance.  This 
consideration  could  take  the  form  of  an 
overall  work  program  which  should  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  brief  and  general  so  as 
to  be  a  useful  decision  making  tool  for  pol- 
icy makers.  Perh&ps  half  the  Federal  funds 
for  planning  and  management  could  be  re- 
quired to  spread  among  some  of  the  cate- 
gories set  forth  above.  The  other  half  would 
be  considered  discretionary  funds  to  avoid 
temptation  to  force  local  problems  to  fit  the 
categories.  Having  encouraged  the  areawlde 
organization  to  be  representative  and  re- 
sponsible, it  then  should  be  given  resources 
to  exercise  its  responsibilities.  The  major  leg- 
islative requirement  should  be  brood  and 
general  with  an  emphasis  on  action.  It  should 
generally  express  the  mandate  for  local  gov- 
ernments to  work  together  and  with  state 
and  Federal  agencies  and  private  groups  to 
solve  metropolitan  and  regional  problems  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  (For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee  a  summary  of  the 
goals  approved  by  the  Baltimore  Regional 
Planning  Council  Is  appended  to  my  testi- 
mony.) 

Most  regional  agencies  which  are  funded 
by  HUD,  in  whole  or  part,  prepare  work  pro- 
grams called  Overall  Program  Designs  which 
provide  a  mechanism  for  doing  the  sort  of 
work  discussed  above.  This  would  be  a  good 
building  block  provided  the  Overall  Program 
Design  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  other 
Federal  agencies  without  becoming  so  cum- 
bersome as  to  be  useless — this  is  why  I  pre- 
viously stressed  the  term  "brief  and  general". 

One  goal  should  be  to  provide  local  govem- 
mente  within  regions  and  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral governments  with  recommendations  on 
planning  for  and  coordination  of  regionally 
significant  expendltxxres  within  these  areas. 
No  veto  power  would  be  Involved  and  the 
recommendations  would  be  advisory  vrtth 
whatever  force  and  effect  their  logic  merited. 

Concerning  special  and  general  revenue 
sharing,  I  understand  and  agree  with  the 
widespread  concern  for  "cutting  red  tape". 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  ex- 
penditures which  might  be  made  under  these 
programs  will  yield  full  returns  unless  major 
categories  of  expenditure  are  required  to  be 
considered  in  the  context  of  coordinated  re- 
gional plans  and  programs.  There  are  many 
administrative  areas  in  which  measures  to 
simplify  procedures  and  to  expedite  action 
would  be  helpful  and  I  will  discuss  some  of 
them  later.  I  do  not  think  that  "simplifica- 
tion" means  that  rational,  cooperative  deci- 
sion making  by  key  local  elected  officials 
should  not  be  fully  encouraged  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Increased  expenditures  for 
urban  development  and  related  matters 
should  be  paired  with  increased  emphasis  on 
cooperative  planning  to  help  make  effective 
use  of  limited  funds  which  are  available  for 
public  improvements. 

"What  standards  would  have  to  be  spelled 
out  in  the  statute  as  guides  for  tbe  regional 
coordinators  and  as  requirements  for  the  per- 
formance of  local  units?" 

It  would  probably  be  the  opinion  of  the 
policy  body  of  my  council,  and  probably 
that  of  other  councils,  that  when  very  Im- 
portant standards  are  to  be  set,  they  should 
be  set  legislatively  rather  than  administra- 
tively. We  seem  to  have  problems  between 
elected  officials  involved  in  regional  plan- 
ning and  administrators,  whether  state  or 
Federal,  when  elected  officials  feel  that  ad- 
ministrators have  gone  beyond  the  Intent  of 
the  law  in  establishing  standards,  require- 
ments, guidelines,  and  other  controls.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  very  old  governmental  problem 
and  one  which  perennially  bothers  elected 
officials  and  administrators.  Other  adminis- 
trative problems  are  the  need  for  more  um- 
formlty  among  thp  requirements  of  various 
Federal  agencies  and  the  need  for  further  ad- 
ministrative   simplification.     Some    of    the 


things  which  might  be  considered  in  estab- 
lishing standards  are: 

a)  Requirements  for  representation  8ls  dis- 
cussed under  question  1  and  allowing  lati- 
tude for  local  innovation. 

b)  Requirements  for  short  and  readable 
overall  work  programs  discussed  under  ques- 
tion 3. 

c)  Requirements  for  uniform  Federal  grant 
appllcatlot.  and  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures  insofar  as  poeslble. 

d)  Requirements  that  both  local  and  Fed- 
eral procedures  emphasize  agency  self- 
management  and  place  emphasis  ou  expedi- 
tious solution  of  regional  problems.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  help  Insure  that  the  neces- 
sary checks  and  balances  don't  impede  nec- 
essary forward  motion.  Tbe  HETW  publica- 
tion entitled  "A  Program  for  Grantee  Self- 
Management"  might  be  of  Interest  to  this 
regard. 

"What  powers  would  have  to  be  lodged  In 
the  ten  regional  coordinators  and  bow  should 
they  be  tied  to  the  Presidential  office  in 
Washington?" 

Linkages  between  the  ten  Federal  ad- 
ministrative regions  and  regional  planning 
agencies  should  be  more  formally  organized. 
The  Federal  regions'  administrative  offices  of 
the  Executive  Branch  could  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  Federal  government's  metropolitan 
development  policies.  Tbe  heads  of  each  re- 
gional office  of  each  Federal  Department 
should  develop  and  maintain  lines  of  oom- 
munication  with  the  heads  of  all  regional 
planning  agencies  in  that  Federal  region.  Tbe 
purposes  of  this  communication  would  be 
to: 

1.  Assure  that  Federal  regional  administra- 
tors are  kept  abreast  of  regional  planning 
agencies; 

3.  Assure  that  Federal  administrators  are 
aware  of  long  range  work  programs  of  re- 
gional planning  agencies  and  their  relation- 
ships to  Federal  programs; 

3.  Alert  heads  of  regional  planning 
agencies  to  new  Federal  legislation  and  Fed- 
eral agency  guidelines  affecting  regional 
planning  and  development: 

4.  Jointly,  with  heads  of  regional  planning 
agencies,  develop  strategies  for  implementing 
Federal  government  metropolitan  develop- 
ment policies. 

Closer  communication  between  the  heads 
of  Federal  regional  offices  and  regional  plan- 
ning agencies  could  improve  the  prospects  of 
implementing  regional  development  policies. 

The  major  power  to  be  lodged  in  the  co- 
ordinator should  be  tbe  power  to  expedite. 
Consideration  might  be  given  to  naming  tbe 
function  "expediter"  or  something  similar. 
Even  within  the  scope  of  a  single  Federal 
agency  things  can  happen  too  slowly  for  a 
fully  effective  and  different  attack  on  fast 
changing  regional  problems.  It  is  Important 
that  other  Federal  agencies  be  systemati- 
cally brought  Into  tbe  decision  making  sys- 
tem so  that  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
regions  are  better  coordinated.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  also  Important  uhat  decision  mak- 
ing not  be  slowed  down  but  speeded  up.  Tbia 
could  be  done  if  the  regional  coordinator 
had  the  oower,  respionslMllty,  and  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  to  coordinate  the  actions 
of  key  Federal  agenciee,  to  expedite  decisions, 
to  actively  advocate  tbe  solution  of  regional 
problems,  and  to  promote  administrative 
almpliflcation.  He  should  be  responsible  for 
asking  such  questions  as  "how  can  we  do  It 
better  and  faster",  and  he  should  have 
enough  power  to  make  things  happen  when 
they  need  to  happen.  An  additional  func- 
tion of  the  regional  coordinator  might  be  to 
"certify"  regional  planning  agenciee  as  hav- 
ing met  legislative  objectives. 

I  do  not  have  specific  recommendations  on 
how  regional  ooordlnators  should  be  tied  to 
the  Office  of  the  President.  It  is  clear  that 
key  decisions  which  must  be  made  by  this 
position  should  not  be  made  by  an  adminis- 
trator burled  deep  within  on  agency  and  re- 
moved from  elected  officials.  How  he  can  be 
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erlven  the  power  necessary  to  do  his  job  and 
be  properly  related  to  the  Presidency  is  a 
question  better  left  In  the  hands  of  this 
coDunlttee  and  others  who  have  thought 
about  this  problem. 

"Shovild  a  pool  of  unrestricted  funds  be 
available  to  each  regional  coordinator  to  be 
allocated  by  blm  In  whatever  mazuier  would 
promote  the  objectives  of  the  Act  and  com- 
ply with  the  standards  thereunder  in  mder 
to  supply  funds  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able under  any  of  the  other  Federal  grant 
programs  but  wo\ild  be  vital  to  the  success 
of  a  particular  plan?  If  this  Is  needed,  how 
btg  a  pool  would  be  required  Initially?" 

This  Is  a  good  Idea.  It  would  promote  flexi- 
bility and  responsiveness  In  problem  solving. 
Furthermore,  the  reeponslbUltles  involved 
would  be  a  further  Incentive  for  selection  of 
regional  coordinators  of  a  sufflctently  hlgb 
caliber  to  get  this  complex  job  done. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  discretionary 
funds  which  should  be  available,  our  experi- 
ence with  the  comprehensive  planning  assist- 
ance program  might  be  of  some  help.  In 
my  own  agency,  we  have  found  that  when 
30%  of  planning  funds  are  available  to  be 
focused  on  new  problems  without  need  for 
extensive  renegotiation  of  the  planning  grant 
we  have  enough  latitude  to  deal  with  most  of 
the  minor  but  pressing  problems  which 
arise. 

Appxndix   a — Sttmuakt   or  Rbgionai.   aoAi,8 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  Baltimore 
Regional  Planning  Council  provided  by  Its 
legislation  Is  to  assist  its  member  govern- 
ments in  "such  activities  as  the  Council  finds 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  solution  of 
problems  affecting  more  than  one  unit  of  gov- 
ernment within  the  area."  Goals  listed  below 
indicate  current  "areas  of  concern"  of  the 
Council  and  its  member  governments.  The 
activity  of  the  Council  In  regard  to  the  goals 
is  defined  In  its  work  program.  Major  efforts 
may  be  devoted  to  worlc  In  regard  to  some 
goals  and  for  others  there  may  be  only  pe- 
riodic motiltorlng  of  changes  In  conditions; 
this  will  depend  on  determinations  by  the 
Council  of  urgency,  responsibility  and  other 
factors. 

Natural  environment:  Preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  sunlight,  air,  water  and  land 
resources  and  wildlife  and  vegetation  of  the 
region  to  support  and  enrich  human  life. 

Shelter:  Adequate  choice  of  decent  homes 
in  suitable  living  environments  within  eco- 
nomic reach  of  all  citizens  of  the  region. 

Economic  well-being:  Adequate  and  re- 
warding employment  for  everyone  able  to 
work;  economical  and  effective  delivery  of 
welfare  or  other  supplements  and  assistance 
to  those  who  cannot  otherwise  provide;  op- 
portunity for  securing  goods  and  services, 
public  and  private,  necessary  for  satisfactory 
life  In  today's  society;  balanced  and  bene- 
ficial economic  development;  and  sound  fiscal 
bases  for  governments  in  the  region. 

Health:  Provision  for  the  best  level  of 
physical  and  mental  health  attainable  for 
every  person  at  all  stages  of  life,  and  an  en- 
vironment which  contributes  positively  to 
healthy  Individual  and  family  living. 

Safety  and  justice:  Adequate  and  equal 
justice  and  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  crime,  fire,  traffic  hazards  and  other 
threats  to  personal  and  public  safety. 

Transportation  and  communication :  Move- 
ment of  people  and  materials  efficiently,  con- 
veniently, and  confortably  as  well  as  reliably 
and  safely.  Efficient  transmlaslon  of  energy 
and  communication.  These  should  be  consist- 
ent with  enhancement  of  the  esthetic,  physi- 
cal, economic  and  social  environment. 

Recreation:  Opportunities  sufficient  to  ac- 
comnuxlate  the  full  range  of  human  needs 
for  recreation. 

Bducation:  Opportunities  for  attainment 
of  knowledge  commensurate  with  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  all  the  region's  citizens 
and  appropriate  to  a  complex  and  changing 
world 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Council's  enabling  legislation  provides 
for  a  method  of  solving  the  region's  problems 
which  includes: 

Participation  by  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  citizens  of  the  region; 

Comprehensive  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion for  orderly  regional  development; 

Efficient,  economical  and  effective  develop- 
ment and  use  of  financial  and  other  re- 
sources. 
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THE  TORTURE  OF  THE  GREEKS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  military  government  con- 
tinues to  rule  Greece  by  martial  law.  sup- 
ported by  massive  military  aid  from  the 
American  taxpayer.  Thus,  the  American 
Government  must  also  be  an  accomplice 
in  the  long  and  sordid  history  of  torture 
and  atrocity  inflicted  by  the  Greek 
colonels  en  the  people  cruelties  docu- 
mented and  proven  since  the  regime 
grabbed  power  in  1967. 

The  New  York  Times  has  consistently 
and  objectively  reported  the  news  from 
Greece.  Its  editorials  also  have  called  to 
our  attention  the  dismaying  events  in 
Greece  and  the  incredible  American 
participation. 

I  include  here  in  the  Rscoiu)  an  edi- 
torial from  the  July  5,  1971,  edition  and 
an  article  entitled  "The  Torture  of  the 
Greeks"  from  the  July  7  edition. 
Oazxcx's   PoLmcAL   Paisoingu 

In  his  letter  on  this  page.  Greece's  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  indulges  in 
semantics  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Americans 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  "political  pris- 
oners" under  the  military  dictatorship  he 
serves.  But  his  definition  of  "political  pris- 
oner" Is  too  narrow  and  his  "facts"  are  mis- 
leading. 

By  any  reasonable  definition.  Greece  still 
has  several  hundred  "political  prisoners,"  and 
the  evidence  that  some  of  these  have  been 
tortured  Is  now  too  impressive  to  doubt.  It 
Is  true  that  the  Athens  regime  earlier  this 
year  either  released  or  changed  the  status 
of  about  300  Greeks  who  had  been  held,  with- 
out warrant  or  charge,  for  political  offenses 
or  merely  for  their  political  views.  Those 
releases,  however,  left  in  prison  another  360 
to  400  who  had  been  convicted — most  of 
them  by  military  courts — for  political  acts 
against  t^e  junta. 

There  Is  adso  a  group  of  prominent  Greeks 
still  awaiting  trial  for  allegedly  working  or 
plotting  against  the  regime.  These  Greeks 
were  finally  charged  In  May,  though  most 
had  been  seized  late  in  1970  and  held  without 
charge  for  as  long  as  six  months.  The  junta 
reportedly  will  try  to  link  these  defendants 
to  Andreas  Papandreou's  Pan-Hellenic  Lib- 
eration Front. 

One  of  these  Is  Chrlstos  Sartzetakls.  the 
lawyer  whose  prosecution  of  high  police  of- 
ficials in  the  murder  of  a  leftist  member  of 
Parliament  was  re-enacted  In  the  motion 
picture  "Z."  Mr.  Sartzetakls  was  seized  with- 
out warrant  last  Christmas  Eve  and  held  In 
solitary  confinement  for  more  than  four 
months  before  being  charged  and  permitted 
access  to  his  lawyer.  Would  Ambassador  Vlt- 
saxis  seriously  contend  that  Mr.  Sartzetakls 
Is  not  a  "political  prisoner?" 

Thx  ToETcax  or  thx  OaiKKS 

(The  following  article  is  taken  from  let- 
ters written  on  tissue  and  smuggled  out  o< 
an  Athens  prison.  They  came  from  members 


of  the  student  resistance  organization,  Rlgas 
Ferraioe,  and  describe  their  treatment  by 
Greek  security   police.) 

My  name  Is  Potls  Provatas.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1970,  five  individuals  In  civilian  clothes, 
without  a  search  or  arrest  warrant,  searched 
my  home  for  hours  and  then  forced  me  to 
foUow  them  to  the  general  security  of  Ath- 
ens. For  33  days  I  was  kept  in  strict  soUtary 
confinement  in  a  damp,  dark,  dirty  ceU  In 
the  basement  of  the  security.  From  14/1/71 
to  30/1/71,  day  of  my  transfer  to  the  Korj- 
dalloa  Prison.  I  was  kept  in  a  room  of  the 
fourth  fioor  of  the  security. 

They  undressed  me  by  force  and  threatened 
to  rape  me.  As  I  was  standing  naked  they 
punched  me  repeatedly  in  the  face,  the  back, 
the  stomach,  the  legs,  the  buttocks  and  on 
the  heart.  They  repeatedly  hit  and  squeezed 
my  genitals.  They  dragged  me  around  from 
the  hair  for  long.  They  threw  me  naked  on 
the  floor,  where  they  trampled  me  down. 
They  kicked  me,  they  hit  me  with  a  thick 
wooden  club,  while  someone  smothered  my 
shouting  vrtth  a  nylon  typewriter  cover.  They 
threatened  that  they  would  throw  me  down 
from  the  terrace.  They  threatened  that  both 
my  friend  Costarakos  Costas  and  myself 
would  be  lost  In  a  car  accident.  From  the 
continuous  blows  given  with  a  thick  wooden 
ruler  on  my  joints  and  In  the  palms  of  my 
hand,  the  bones  finally  broke  In  both  palms. 

My  name  is  George  Theodosius  Spillotla 
Right  from  the  start  of  my  arrest  they  hit 
me  on  the  head  and  threatened  that  they 
would  throw  me  off  a  precipice  on  Mount 
Pames.  They  also  stuck  a  pistol  In  my  tem- 
ples and  threatened  to  kill  me.  They  beat  me 
till  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  an  office.  They 
punched  me  on  the  head.  They  btuiged  m; 
head  against  the  wall,  dragging  me  by  the 
hair.  They  punched  me  on  the  heart,  on  the 
ribs,  on  the  stomach.  They  gave  me  repeated 
electric  shocks.  The  blows  on  the  head 
caused  my  nose  to  bleed.  They  put  their 
fingers  in  the  sockets  of  my  eyes,  they  pre- 
tended to  attempt  to  strangle  me  and  they 
squeezed  my  genitals. 

After  all  this,  they  took  me  on  the  terrace 
for  "falanga."  They  tied  me  on  a  bench  and 
started  beating  the  soles  of  my  feet  with  a 
thick  Iron  pipe.  The  pain  pierced  through  my 
body  and  on  to  the  head  which  they  kept 
beating  at  the  same  time.  They  again  beat 
my  genitals  with  a  stick,  they  pressed  my 
eye-bulb«  with  their  fingers,  or  alternatively 
the  throat  to  the  point  of  strangulation.  At 
the  same  time,  with  thick  sticks  they  beat 
my  fingers  and  my  knees. 

While  they  kept  me  tied  on  the  bench,  they 
would  occasionally  stop  the  beatings  on  the 
soles  and  start  squeezing  my  genitals.  The 
pain  would  make  me  turn  on  my  face — I 
was  lying  on  my  back — and  this  caused  new 
terrible  pains  from  the  ropes  around  my  legs. 

My  name  Is  Lycourgos  Fleasas.  Agents  of 
the  general  security  of  Athens  arrested  me 
without  warrant.  They  took  me  to  the  Athens 
General  Security.  They  Immediately  started 
slapping  my  face,  giving  me  electric  shock 
and  punching  me  up.  They  pushed  me  In 
the  laundry  room.  There  they  tied  me  on  a 
bench  and  left  my  feet  sticking  out  a  hit. 
A  police  lieutenant  started  to  beat  the  soles 
with  an  Iron  pipe,  while  somebody  else  threw 
his  coat  over  my  head  to  smother  the  shout- 
ing. Another  police  lieutenant  hit  me  hard 
on  the  stomach  and  threatened  that  be 
would  torture  my  girl  friend,  whom  they 
had  arrested  the  previous  day.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  they  made  me  stand  up  and  got  me 
to  walk  about.  They  threw  me  In  cell  7. 
In  a  nearby  cell  my  girl  friend  was.  She  had 
suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  moan- 
ing all  the  time.  They  held  her  in  this  con- 
dition for  one  week. 

My  name  is  Costas  Costarakos.  On  33/13/ 
1070. 1  was  arrested  in  the  house  of  my  child- 
hood friends.  They  were  also  arrested,  to- 
gether with  my  brother,  my  brother-in-law. 
my  slater  and  my  fiance*.  They  took  me  to 
the  general  security,  where,  right  from  the 
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start.  In  the  office  of  a  police  captain,  three 
policemen  in  plain  clothes  started  beating 
me  and  punching  me  In  the  stomach,  shout- 
ing "Get  ready  to  die."  Right  after  this,  after 
handcuffing  my  hands  behind  my  back,  they 
took  TM  to  the  terrace  laundry  room.  There, 
without  taking  off  the  handcuffs,  they 
stretched  me  on  the  bench,  they  stuffed  my 
mouth  with  pieces  of  rope  and  scrap  paper, 
so  as  to  smother  my  shouting  and  they 
started  the  falanga  torture.  Pain  is  terrible 
In  the  head.  At  the  same  time  they  squeezed 
and  hit  my  genitals,  and  they  also  banged 
my  head  on  the  wall.  During  this  torture,  my 
torturers  by  shrieks  and  hangings  tried  to 
build  up  an  atmosphere  of  false  emotional 
tension.  In  order  to  terrify  me.  This  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  the  night  of  23  to  24, 
December.  After  this  they  threw  me  In  a 
cell. 


ON  THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  extraordinarily  clear 
condemnation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. by 
Bishop  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton,  the 
Catholic  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit. 

This  article,  reprinted  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  2,  1971,  states  cate- 
gorically that  "continuing  American 
military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  gravely  immoral." 

The  excellent  statement  of  Bishop 
Gumbleton   follows: 

On  the  MoRALrrv  or  the  War 
(By  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton) 

DETRorr. — TTie  military  Involvement  of  the 
United  States  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  more  than 
a  hotly  debated  political  issue.  "Vietnam" 
Is  an  urgent  moral  question  demanding  an 
examination  by  all  thinking  Americans.  That 
war  Is  alwajrs  a  moral  matter  should  be  clear 
enough.  Political  and  military  policies  which 
provide  soldiers  and  weapons  for  the  pur- 
poses of  death  and  destruction  require  a 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  citizens 
with  whose  tax  money  and,  in  some  cases, 
very  lives  those  policies  are  Implemented. 

A  citizen  is  untrue  to  his  human  dignity 
as  an  intelligent,  compassionate  person  if  he 
surrenders  his  conscience  to  his  government 
In  time  of  war.  In  their  collective  pastoral 
letter  of  Nov.  15,  1968,  the  American  Catho- 
lic Bishops  expressed  the  hope  that  "in  the 
all-Important  issue  of  war  and  peace,  all  men 
will  follow  their  consciences."  And  prior  to 
this.  Pope  John  XXm  In  Pacem  In  Terris 
had  Indicated  that  conscience  today  might 
require  a  new  attitude  toward  war.  "There- 
fore, in  an  age  such  as  ours  which  prides 
Itself  on  its  atomic  energy.  It  Is  contrary  to 
reason  to  hold  that  war  is  now  a  suitable 
way  to  restore  rights  which  have  been 
violated." 

We  may  think  of  this  as  a  new  attitude 
toward  war.  In  fact,  it  is  a  moral  position 
which  links  up  with  the  earliest  Christian 
tradition  in  regard  to  war.  For  three  cen- 
turies Christians  generally  refused  service  In 
military  campaigns,  rejecting  killing  as  an 
Immoral  means  to  an  end.  Strong  statements 
of  men  such  as  Saint  Justin,  Saint  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Saint  Cyprian  and  others  show 
the  common  Christian  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  morality  of  war. 

Obviously,  for  one  who  would  follow  the 
earliest  Christian  tradition,  supporting  the 
Vietnam   war   Is   morally   unthinkable.    But 
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even  If  one  were  to  base  his  conscientious 
Judgment  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  the  "Just 
war"  doctrine,  I  believe  his  conclusion  could 
only  be  that  continuing  American  military 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  is  gravely 
Immoral. 

This  doctrine  Is  based  on  the  obvious 
enough  premise  that  war  Is  an  unspeakable 
physical  evil.  Uke  other  physical  evils,  it 
sometimes  cannot  be  avoided.  In  certain 
circumstances  a  doctor — and  the  patient 
also — would  accept  the  need  to  amputate  an 
arm  or  leg.  Similarly,  the  evil  of  war  is 
•justified"  in  certain  circumstances.  Other- 
wise it  is  Immoral. 

One  condition  is  that  war  must  be  waged 
by  a  legitimate  public  authority  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Is  It  really  serving  the  conunon 
good  to  fight  an  undeclared  war  thousands 
of  miles  away  against  an  enemy  that  poses 
no  threat  to  the  United  States?  And  does 
Congressional  approval  of  funds  to  equip 
American  forces  sent  to  Vietnam  under  ques- 
tionable circumstances  (Gulf  of  Tonkin  Res- 
olution) constitute  a  legitimate  declaration 
of  war? 

A  second  condition  Is  that  a  Just  cause 
Is  required.  One  will  demand  clear  and 
cogent  reasons  before  he  will  accept  the  am- 
putation of  his  arm.  To  "Justify"  war  re- 
quires no  less.  Here  the  obvious  question  is: 
What  is  the  cause  for  which  American  forces 
are  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia?  Millions  of 
Americans  can  be  excused  for  having  no 
clear  answer  to  that  question.  We  have  been 
given  so  many  different  resisons.  even  to  the 
point  where  we  are  told  it  is  simply  to  up- 
hold American  prestige  rather  than  accept 
the  humiliation  of  defeat.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  not  knowing  the  reason  for  the 
war.  We  cannot  be  morally  excused  for  par- 
ticipating without  sure  knowledge  that  the 
reason  is  sufficient. 

A  final  consideration  is  that  to  be  "Just" 
the  war  must  be  fought  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  called  the  "principle  of  proportional- 
ity "  In  1968  the  American  Bishops  asked: 
"Have  we  already  reached,  or  passed,  the 
point  where  the  principle  of  proportionality 
becomes  decisive?  How  much  more  of  our 
resources  in  men  and  money  should  we  com- 
mit to  this  struggle?  Has  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam provoked  Inhuman  dimensions  of  suf- 
fering?" 

Without  even  considering  the  death  and 
destruction  in  Laos  and  Ceonbodla  can  we 
find  any  "justifying  proportionality"  in 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  war? 

Whether  we  judge  this  war  in  the  light 
of  the  earliest  Christian  tradition  on  war, 
or  according  to  the  "Just  war  "  doctrine.  I 
can  reach  only  one  conclusion:  our  partici- 
pation in  it  is  gravely  immoral 

When  Jesus  faced  His  captors  He  told 
Peter  to  put  away  his  sword.  It  seems  to  me 
He  is  saying  the  same  thing  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  1971. 


PIE  IN  THE  SKY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  I  have  been  encouraging  various 
agencies  of  this  Government  to  apply 
their  technical  resources  and  know-how 
to  the  problem  of  controlling  the  inter- 
national flow  of  illicit  drugs.  During  the 
floor  debate  on  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  possibility 
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of  using  NASA  satellite  photography 
techniques  to  detect  opium  poppyflelds 
wherever  they  are  grown  throughout  the 
world.  The  gist  of  this  colloquy  was  that 
NASA  does  indeed  have  such  a  capability, 
but  that  it  will  take  time  and  money  to 
apply  them  in  this  way.  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Public  Information 
Center  News  of  December  1970,  which 
describes  in  great  detail  many  other, 
more  significant  sources  of  resistance  to 
such  farsighted  programs.  The  time  to 
begin  disseminating  the  benefits  of  our 
expensively  developed  space  technology 
is  now.  Congress  must  exercise  deter- 
mined leadership  and  overcome  the  re- 
sistance to  making  the  benefits  of  this 
technology  available. 

The  article  follows: 

Pie  in  the  Sky 
(By  Everet  Clark) 

If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
existed  several  thousand  years  ago  it  might 
have  opposed  the  discovery  of  the  wheel. 
Think  of  the  economic  upheaval!  Think  of 
the  political  impact !  Think  of  that  greatest  of 
all  dangers.  Imparting  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  not  yet  ready  for  It! 

That  may  be  a  slander  on  the  good  grey 
men  of  the  Academy.  But  it  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  the  scientlfic-i>olitlcal -eco- 
nomic world  today  regarding  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  advances  in  mankind's  history. 
That  advance  is  his  ability  to  see  himself,  his 
traffic  patterns,  his  city  growth,  his  forest 
fires  and  crop  faUures.  his  potential  new  fish- 
ing grounds  and  oil  wells  and  uiranium  fields 
from  space — now,  and  in  a  comprehensive 
and  immediately  useful  way. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  spied  on  each  other  from  space  for 
military  purposes  for  almost  a  decade.  They 
know  it  and  100  other  nations  of  the  world 
know  it.  Several  American  Presidents  have 
made  a  practice  of  handing  visiting  heads  of 
state  snapshots  of  their  capitals  taken  by  the 
relatively  crude  cameras  of  meteorological 
satellites  from  several  hundred  miles  above 
the  earth.  The  mere  paranoia  of  secrecy  that 
surrounds  the  highly  sophisticated  military 
big-brothers  of  the  simple  weather  satellitee 
is  enough  to  give  even  the  diimbest  foreign 
politician  the  rest  of  the  message.  It  is  sim- 
ply: "I  spy- 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  gotten 
away  with  this  because  they  founded  the 
club.  They  have  been  the  two  scorpions  in 
the  space  bottle.  The  bottle,  and  the  scorpion 
club,  are  growing.  NATO,  now  Is  in  the  spy 
satellite  business.  It  is  like  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion— given  enough  time,  any  (rich)  nation 
can  Join. 

Nuclear  power,  radar,  supersonic  planes 
and  most  other  advances  pioneered  by  the 
military  find  their  way  eventually  into  the 
civilian  economy.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
spy  satellite  will  do  so.  Knowledgeable  British 
space  engineers,  in  fact,  have  accused  the 
Umted  States  for  several  years  of  exploiting 
other  nations'  oil  resources  with  information 
gleaned  by  military  satellite.  No  one  has  ad- 
mitted such  base  actions.  But  23  months  ago. 
Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  then  head  of  Manned 
Space  Plight  for  the  civilian  space  agency, 
said  this  about  far  less  potent  non-military 
space  vehicles : 

"Oil  companies  are  already  using  our  satel- 
lite pictures  to  mark  potential  oil  bearing 
areas  on  the  ocean  floor.  Considering  the 
high  cost  of  oil  prospecting,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  oil  companies  will  finance 
their  own  space  satellites  as  a  more  eco- 
nomical means  of  finding  those  deposits." 

Oversell?  President  Nixon,  the  State  De- 
partment, Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Transportation,  NASA  and  other  agencies  do 
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not  ttUBk  ao.  All  of  them  are  pnpftrtag  for  % 
nuMlTc  aauult  frazn  spaoe  on  the  mystarlw 
of  tb«  eartb — not  tb*  military  aacrcta.  which 
are  already  kiiown  to  a  aoberlng  degree,  but 
to  tbe  Inventorying — and  manafeoaent — of 
man'a  natviral  envlroament. 

A  military  q>y  satellite  nowadays  can  pic- 
ture a  Moaoow  street  from  space  so  clearly 
ttuit  a  shrewd  analyst  can  determine  one 
maJce  at  car  from  another.  To  find  dlaeaaed 
crops  and  foreata,  freah  water  springs  escap- 
ing Into  tbe  sea  around  a  water-short  Island, 
no  such  sophistication  is  neoaaaary. 

"You  dont  look  for  the  leaves  on  the  trees." 
an  earth  resources  exi>ert  says.  "You  don't 
look  for  the  grasabopper  In  tbe  grass.  You 
look  for  the  swath  it's  cut." 

In  other  words,  tbe  peaceful  exploitation 
of  space  for  tbe  benefit  of  mankind  Is  more 
than  ready  to  go.  Why  U  this  not  a  reason  for 
rejoicing?  Because  vast  armlea  of  men  with 
what  they  think  are  good  intentions  are  try- 
ing to  keep  It  from  happening. 

If  tbe  British  engineers  are  right,  the 
United  States  and  Ruaala  already  know  far 
more  about  their  neighbors  than  Is  good  for 
tbe  neighbors.  If  tbe  two  super-powers  have 
behaved  honorably  and  Ignored  the  vast  po- 
tential lor  economic-political  exploitation 
picked  up  by  tbe  undlscrlmlnatlng  cyclc^iaes 
of  space,  all  well  and  good. 

But  the  future  must  be  faced  and  It  Is 
bringing  agony  to  the  bureaucracy  and  Us 
appendages.  The  fruits  of  military  space  es- 
pionage may  remain  secret  and  partially  un- 
used. But  a  primitive,  underfunded  and  con- 
troversial civilian  "spy"  system  Is  about  to 
move  In  on  the  earth's  natural  secrets.  In 
19T3  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration win  launch  the  first  Earth  Re- 
sources Technology  Satellite  (ERTS).  NASA 
has  hoped  for  years  to  save  this  observation 
task  for  its  far  more  expensive  manned  orbit- 
ing stations  but  budget  cuts  have  eliminated 
many  of  thoee.  The  very  limited  ERTS  pro- 
gram, capable  of  seeing  far  leas  than  existing 
military  spycraft,  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  congressional  committees  and  such  poten- 
tial user  agencies  as  the  Interior  Department 
for  being  too  little  and  too  late — particularly 
considering  what  is  already  being  done  by 
the  Intelligence  orblters.  Ironically,  tbe  gov- 
ernment is  using  the  problems  posed  by  even 
this  low-keyed  approach  as  Justification  for 
a  tortoiae-Uke  pace  toward  global  reaoiu-ce 
monitoring. 

It  took  Sputnik  to  prod  tbe  United  States 
Into  ^>aoe.  It  took  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegr^b  Company,  hardly  the  nation's 
most  progreeatve  institution,  to  launch  the 
young  space  agency  Into  the  communications 
satellite  field.  Nothing — not  logic,  not  the 
obvious  fact  that  Ruaala  might  take  the  Ini- 
tiative— has  yet  inspired  the  United  States 
into  \islng  and  sharing  the  tremendous  civil- 
ian benefit*  to  be  garnered  from  q>aoe  ob- 
servation. 

History  may  not  have  repeated  Itaelf  be- 
fore but  it  appears  in  danger  of  doing  so 
now.  Several  years  before  Sputnik,  tbe  Na- 
tional Seciulty  Council  secretly  alerted  the 
Pentagon  that  Russia  might  launch  an  arti- 
ficial satellite  of  the  earth — and  soon.  It 
took  no  superb  intelligence  api>aratus  to 
know  this.  The  Rusaiana  had  been  declaring 
it  publicly  but  few  bad  bothered  to  listen. 
But  the  National  Security  Council — sup- 
poeedly  the  moat  sensitive,  concerned  politi- 
cal body  tbe  nation  baa — said  something  else. 
It  warned  that  a  Russian  first  would  have: 
1.)  vast  military  potential  3.)  certain  pey- 
chologlcal  advantages,  in  what  was  then  the 
coldest  of  wars.  National  fumbling,  too  po- 
litically complex  to  explore  here,  handed 
Russia  the  advantage  despite  the  warnings. 

Now.  13  years  after  Sputnik,  the  National 
Security  Council  has  set  up  an  unusually 
secret  subgroup   to  worry  alx>ut  earth  re- 
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sources  satellites.  The  clandestine,  int^- 
ageney  group  has  not  been  reported  on  any- 
where. Nor  has  It  even  been  charged  with 
preventing  another  peychologleal  Pearl  Har- 
bor like  Sputnik.  It  has  simply  been  told  to 
worry  about  how  the  United  States  can  take 
natural  <and  eoonomlc)  inventory  of  tbe 
world  and  have  tbe  world  like  it.  That  leas- 
than-oosmlc  aaaignment  is  probably  Just  as 
well,  since  tbe  group  u  reliably  reported  by 
Insiders  to  be  getting  nothing  done,  anyway. 

Despite  slow  progreas.  attltudea  on  earth 
monitoring  are  hardening  and  the  number  of 
people  Involved  is  Increaaing.  Tbe  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — enthusiastic  about 
this  turn  of  the  wheel  of  progreae — long  ago 
urged  NASA  to  double  its  spending  for 
ERTS.  Tbe  State  Department  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  have  been 
told  to  prepare  the  world  to  share  what  tbe 
United  States  can  learn  from  space — but  not 
before  tbe  late  1970'8.  Some  aerospace  com- 
panies are  deep  into  plans  to  sell  technical 
earth  resources  expertise  to  backward  na- 
tions. But  other  private  enterprisers  already 
are  lobbying  against  government  "giveaways" 
that,  they  say.  would  keep  American  com- 
panies from  exploiting  abroad  the  pay  oSs 
from  the  nation's  expensive  space  programs. 
Progressive  congressmen  who  have  offered 
to  take  the  initiative  for  an  even  bolder  pro- 
gram than  ERTS — unveiling  the  military 
satellites — have  been  rebuffed  by  the  White 
House  with  the  excuse  that  only  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  understands  tbe  problem.  Even 
the  aerospace  induatry,  which  developed  the 
military  satellites,  uaes  the  civilian  program 
as  an  exctise  to  worry  endleaaly  over  cost- 
benefits,  tbe  complexity  of  data  handling  and 
the  possibilities  of  unwise  use  of  information. 
Like  all  tbe  other  groups  Involved  with  tbe 
space  spooks,  it  is  more  interested  in  n>aln- 
talnlng  an  American-Russian  monopoly  than 
In  spreading  knowledge  to  the  world.  It 
doesn't  want  the  military  spies  brought  in 
from  the  cold  when  there  can  be  a  duplicating 
civilian  market  for  spy  satellites. 

Preaideat  Nixon  has  warned,  in  a  United 
Nations  speech,  that  tbe  United  States  will 
go  ahead  with  an  earth  resources  aatelllte 
and  that  if  others  know  what  is  good  for 
them  they  will  rush  to  get  aboard,  but  there 
is  far  more  talk  than  progress. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson.  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  sounded  essentially  the  same  warn- 
ing in  a  public  speech  last  spring;  but  be,  like 
other  ofllcials  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject, revealed  a  patronlalng  attitude  toward 
other  nations,  and  an  incredible  confusion 
and  protectionist  stance  here  at  home. 

Johnson  oonosdes  that  science — particu- 
larly space  science— is  "essentially  Interna- 
tional in  its  view  and  synoptic  in  the  char- 
acter of  ita  projects."  But  he  worries  that 
"proper  organization  and  careful  attention  to 
international  arrangements"  must  precede 
the  sharing  of  data  from  space.  At  the  same 
time  he  says  "you  scientists  and  engineers  are 
creating  opp<Mtunltles  and  problems  faster 
than  our  political  organisation  Is  able  to  han- 
dle them."  He  agonlaee  over  "who  will  re- 
ceive the  daU  ...  in  what  form?  By  what 
means?"  And  the  crucial  question;  "How  are 
the  potential  users  of  these  data  and  re- 
sults to  be  prepared  to  handle  them,  to 
understand  them  and.  of  most  Importance, 
to  apply  them  in  development  and  resource 
management?" 

"At  the  outset  the  development  of  this 
capability  (exploration  of  earth  resources) 
will  be  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  a  mat- 
ter for  the  major  spcu^  powers  and  advanced 
nations,"  Johnson  said.  Between  tbe  founders 
of  the  fraternity  and  its  future  pledgee  lie 
"proprietary  concern  .  .  .  national  sensitivi- 
ties .  .  .  bow  best  to  organize  thta  Interna- 
tional participation "  and  all  the  other  stum- 
bling blocks  that  poUtlcal  obfuscaton  can 
manufacture. 
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And  of  course  the  fratertty  would  have 
dues  ("People  value  what  they  pay  for," 
Johnson  said )  and  it  must  at  all  costs  try  not 
to  offend  thoee  who  do  not  want  to  or  cant 
afford  to  partake  of  Its  exclusivity: 

"And,  finally,"  Johnson  said,  "We  shall 
have  to  find  ways  to  provide  assurances  that 
tbe  ciH>abllity  to  acquire  environmental  and 
resource  data  on  a  world-wide  basis  will  not 
be  used  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  those  coun- 
tries who,  for  one  reason  or  anotber,  do  not 
participate  directly  in  tbe  international  ar- 
rangements for  this  program — thoae  whose 
political  posture  or  sensitivities  or  those 
whose  economic  ciroumstances  do  not  permit 
such  participation." 

Tbe  way  around  these  bramble  bushes  is 
so  screamingly  simple  that  It  cannot  succeed. 
A  small  body  of  politicians,  disarmament 
experts,  earth  resources  experts,  and  intelli- 
gence analysts — and  even  some  military  men 
— agree  on  the  beautiful  simplicity.  But  they 
also  agree  it  won't  work,  any  more  than 
President  Elsenhower's  proposal  to  throw 
open  the  skies  to  aircraft  reconnaissance 
did  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 

The  simple  plan:  Turn  over  good,  but  not 
tbe  beet,  military  spy  satellites  and  their 
cameras  and  other  sensors  to  the  United  Na- 
tions now.  Make  everything  they  see,  hear 
and  feel  available  to  ajl  nations — ^free.  Keep 
hidden  the  latest,  most  sophisticated  tech- 
nology and  assume  that  the  Russians  will  do 
the  same,  as  a  sort  of  security  blanket  for 
tbe  big  boys.  But  create  a  "third  force"  by 
throwing  open  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
new  exclusive  club  of  spying  from  space.  The 
military  deterrent  power  of  this  third  force 
might  or  might  not  be  revolutionary:  the  im- 
pact on  environmental  monitoring  would  cer- 
tainly be.  If  tbe  experts  are  right. 

The  Defense  Department,  tbe  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Air  Porce  (which  flies 
most  military  spy  satellites)  and  the  State 
Department  (which  gets  all  the  diplomatic 
headaches)  are  essentially  opposed  to  free- 
form  data  sharing.  So  are  many  commercial 
Interests.  Lesser  agencies  are  fighting  for  pri- 
macy in  the  meager  civilian  earth-resources 
satellite  program.  Meanwhile,  the  military 
storage  bins  fill  with  unused  information — 
with  which  we  dare  not  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  unprepared  nations. 

If  Sputnik — or  the  wheel — ^had  had  these 
hurdles,  it  would  never  have  moved. 


VETERANS"  ADMINISTRATION 
BUDGET  SLASHES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUroairxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  felt  that  our  vet- 
erans— those  who  have  given  so  much  to 
our  country — should  receive  the  very  best 
medical  attention  that  this  country  can 
provide. 

My  actions  regarding  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration expenditures  have  been  in- 
dictated  by  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  stated : 

Let  us  strive  on  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds:  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  tbe  battle,  and  for  bis  widow  and 
orphan. 

We  all  know  that  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  understaffed  and  overcrowded. 
We  all  realize  that  attention  must  be 
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given  to  the  returning  OI's  who  are  drug 
addicts. 

Tet,  the  administration  continues  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  Congress  by  callously 
cutting  back  on  funds — fimds  lawfully 
appropriated  t^  Congress,  and  desper- 
ately needed  by  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  to  preserve  and  improve  our  veter- 
ans hospitals.  I  commend  them  for  their 
leadership,  and  for  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 
Most  recently,  the  July  1971  VFW 
magazine  published  a  hard-hitting  ar- 
ticle which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  This  article  should  raise  the  ire  of 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and,  hope- 
fully, we  will  be  able  to  resolve  this  sit- 
uation before  even  more  veterans  are  de- 
nied the  medical  attention  they  so  rightly 
deserve. 

The  article  follows : 

VA  Budget  Slaskbu 

The  five  men  most  responsible  for  wielding 
tbe  economy  axe  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration budget  requests  are  a  quintet  rarely 
seen  or  beard  by  the  public  at  large. 

Their  most  recent  and  possibly  most  dam- 
aging fcMay  into  the  area  of  veterans  benefits 
is  the  proposed  slash  of  the  VA  hospital  daUy 
patient  load  by  7,000.  equal  to  the  closing 
of  14  facilities  of  600  beds  each. 

Another  scheme  that  could  reduce  the 
projected  level  weU  under  68,000  beds  by 
1978  already  has  been  put  into  writing. 

Tbe  five  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
slashers  are  Richard  Nathan.  Paul  O'Neill. 
William  Robinson.  James  TSchirgl  and  Harry 
Havens. 

It  is  unlikely  that  these  five  will  appear 
before  microphones  or  television  cameras 
to  explain  their  recommended  budget  cuts. 
That  role  is  left  to  Oeorge  P.  Shults,  OMB 
director,  and  Caq>ar  W.  Weinberger,  tbe 
deputy  director. 

With  predictions  that  a  federal  plan  for 
imlversal  health  care  will  be  a  certainty  In 
tbe  next  few  years,  it  is  probably  that  budget 
planners  will  cut  even  deeper  slices  from  the 
VA  hospital  system. 

For  years  tbe  V  J.W.  has  acted  as  a  watch- 
dog over  attempts  by  previous  Administra- 
tions to  chop  away  at  VA  budgets,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  hospitals,  and  it  has 
been  a  continuing  struggle  to  prevent  the 
slashers  from  reallEing  their  goal. 

Under  President  Harry  S  Truman.  16  pro- 
posed new  hospitals  were  approved,  but  the 
budget  slashers  carried  the  day  and  they 
were  never  buUt. 

It  was  not  unUl  1B66  in  the  administration 
of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  any- 
thing of  such  magnitude  was  attempted 
again.  That  was  when  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  CHCB's  predecessor,  announced  that 
11  hospitals,  four  domlciUaries  and  17  re- 
gional (^ces  would  be  ck)sed. 

Thanks  to  V.P.W.  action — the  mobUisation 
of  the  Truth  Squad  that  alerted  the  public  to 
tbe  proposed  fate  of  these  VA  installaUons — 
the  order  was  cancelled  in  part.  Five  hos- 
pitals, two  domicUiarles  and  eight  regional 
offices  were  saved. 

Prom  1066  to  1971,  the  budget  staff  whit- 
tled away  here  and  there  and  by  1969  the 
Inadequacy  of  VA  hoq;>itaI  staffing  and  fi- 
nancing was  apparent.  Because  of  V  J.W.  in- 
sistence. President  Richard  M.  Nixon  added 
•SO  million  to  the  VA  budget  and  Congress 
came  up  with  another  $106  mlUion.  OMB  in- 
truded Itself  again  by  ordering  the  VA  to  use 
the  additional  funds  for  salary  hikes  and 


purchases  instead  of  hiring  more  people  to 
care  for  veterans. 

Last  January  $136  mailon  was  added  to 
the  VA  budget  tm  medical  care.  While  this 
was  not  enough,  it  could  be  corrected  by  Con- 
gress. But  tbe  real  shock  came  when  V.F.W. 
officials  discovered  a  7.000  cut — from  86,000  to 
79.000— in  the  VA  hospital  system  average 
daily  census. 

The  V.F.W.  asks: 

What  are  the  motives  and  objectives  of 
those  who  really  call  the  shots  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  this  vast  bureaucracy?  They  may  be 
personally  anti-veteran.  There  is  plenty  of 
proof  of  this  even  if  denied.  They  certainly 
are  against  extensive  care  of  veterans  who 
need  treatment.  Perhaps  they  oppose  federal 
operation  of  hospital  systems.  They  also  have 
attempted  to  wipe  out  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals.  Do  they  plan  also  a  complete  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  VA  hospital  system  and  transfer- 
ring individual  VA  hospitals  to  sUtes,  coun- 
ties, cities,  church  groups  or  other  organiza- 
tions qualified  to  operate  them? 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  cut  of  7.000  In 
the  dally  patient  load  must  be  defeated  as 
has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  In  the  VJF.W. 
Magazine  since  last  April.  Each  year  a  million 
veterans  become  eligible  for  VA  benefits.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  budget  slashers  will  be  fruit- 
less. Only  President  Nixon  and  Congress  can 
prevent  the  threatened  damage.  Each  V.P.W. 
member  should  write  President  Iflxon.  bis 
senators  and  representative  for  the  sake  of 
sick  veterans. 


A  TET  MEMORANDUM  PROM  ELLS- 
BERG 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAurosKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  put  the  enUre  "Pentagon 
Papers"  situation  into  perspective;  a  sit- 
uation which  is  outrageous  and  tragic 
in  its  lack  of  any  perspective  at  all. 
The  columnists  Evans  and  Novak,  in  the 
July  7,  1971.  Washington  Post  clearly 
show  flawed  and  erroneous  thinking  on 
the  part  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  I  present 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column  for  my 
colleagues'  information: 

A  TXT  MKKoaAHDUM  r*oi£  Bllssbio 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Tbe  fiawed  vision  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  in 
viewing  tbe  Vietnam  war.  a  failing  that  was 
to  have  profound  implications  for  bis  coun- 
try, was  laid  bare  in  a  private  memorandum 
be  vrrote  for  the  Pentagon  on  Feb.  28,  1968, 
spectacularly  mlslnterproting  tbe  Just  com- 
pleted Communist  Tet  offensive. 

EUsberg,  then  a  Vietnam  expert  for  the 
Rand  Corp.  think  tank,  bad  been  asked  to 
Interpret  the  bloody  Tet  offensive  for  the 
Defense  Department's  Office  of  International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA) .  His  memorandum  was 
apocalyptic:  "I  think  that  the  war  Is  ovn" — 
Communists  taking  over  the  countryside, 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  army 
deteriorating,  a  rapid  renewal  of  the  Com- 
munist offensive.  "Two  months  from  now  . . . 
things  are  going  to  get  much  worse,"  he  said, 
precluding  any  posslbUity  for  Improvement. 

No  prophecy  could  have  been  more  false. 
In  truth,  the  Tet  offensive  was  the  Commu- 
nist high-water  mark,  triggering  a  three-year 
decline  in  their  Vietnamese  strength  (which 
may  now  be  ending).  But  EUsberg,  exaqter- 


ated  with  Saigon's  corrupt  govamment  and 
shoddy  army,  could  see  in  Tet  only  the  vindi- 
cation of  bis  own  waminga.  It  was  a  view 
widely  shared  in  ISA,  whose  staffers  wrote 
tbe  Pentagon  Papers. 

Thus,  tbe  spectacular  mistakes  of  Ells- 
berg's  1968  memo  transcend  the  personal. 
His  flawed  vision  is  the  flawed  history  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers.  It  Is  the  all-ts-lost  syn- 
drome that  deeply  influenced  U.8.  policy  In 
the  months  after  the  Tet  offensive  and  finally 
led  to  Ellsberg's  disclosure  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers. 

For  these  reasons,  Ellsberg's  errors  about 
Tet  are  worthy  of  examination.  Herewith  are 
some  prophecies  be  sent  tbe  Pentagon  along 
with  tbe  actual  outcome  of  events: 

Ellsberg's  prophecy  No.  1 :  The  Communist 
Tet  offensive  of  Jan.  29-Peb.  29  was  a  prelude 
to  "the  takeover  of  the  countryside"  by  the 
Vietcong,  "inexorably  sucking"  South  Vietna- 
mese and  U.S.  forces  "toward  tbe  environs 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  away  from  tbe 
hamlets  and  outlying  reeions." 

The  actual  outcome  by  their  desperate  Tet 
attacks,  the  Communists  depleted  their 
forces  in  the  countryside  and  have  not  ade- 
quately rebuUt  them  since. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  3:  Tbe  Vietcong  will 
be  drafting  ever  more  recruits,  whereas  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  "will  probably  be 
considerably  amaller."  By  April  l.  Saigon's 
force  "will  be.  at  most,  7V-80  per  cent  of  its 
actual  strength  in  December,  1967,  and  quite 
possibly  closer  to  60  per  cent"  becauae  of 
heavy  desertions. 

The  actual  outcome:  Saigon  forces  in- 
creased by  122,000  the  next  six  months,  filial- 
ly surpaaslng  one  million.  In  contrast,  Viet- 
cong recruiting  In  tbe  countryside  was  never 
the  same,  and  the  Communist  war  effort  was 
increasingly  carried  by  regulars  from  the 
north. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  3:  "It  is  the  death 
of  pacification" — Communist  control  of 
South  Vietnam  will  steadily  Increase,  never 
receding.  By  AprU  1,  "U.S.  sub-sector  teams 
will  be  withdrawn  from  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, and  a  number  of  province  towns  will 
be  under  siege.  Some  will  have  fallen."  Some 
400.000  U.S.  troops  would  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent this. 

The  actual  outcome:  Far  from  UJS.  teams 
being  withdrawn  or  province  towns  falling. 
Communist  control  of  the  countryside 
steadUy  receded,  without  any  increase  In  UjS. 
troops. 

Ellsberg  prophecy  No.  4:  "Tlie  beet  guess 
is  that  the  VC  (Vietcong)  cadres  are  busy 
learning  lessons  from  tbe  initial  attacks  on 
bow  to  do  better  next  month."  By  early 
April,  there  will  be  anotber  round  of  heavy 
attacks.  Including  renewed  pressure  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  base  at  Khe  Sanh. 

Tb»  actual  outcome:  The  Vietooog  were 
hopelessly  decimated  by  the  Tet  offensive. 
Not  since  then  have  they  even  contemplated 
an  offensive  comparable  to  Tet.  By  AprU  1. 
tbe  relief  of  E3ie  Sanh  had  begun. 

Moreover,  Ellsberg  completely  missed  this 
point:  By  their  brutal  assault  on  villages, 
the  CommmUsts  Irrevocably  diminished  their 
own  political  base  in  South  Vietnam.  WhUe 
Ellsberg's  memo  predicted  post-Tet  tensions 
would  result  in  UJ3.  air  and  artillery  attacks 
on  South  Vietnamese  villages.  XJJB.  sensitivity 
about  such  poUticaUy  self-defeating  tactics 
has  greatly  Increased  since  then. 

Flawed  though  Ellsbwg's  Judgment  was. 
however,  this  mentality — In  high  places  in 
and  out  of  govnnment — whelped  erode  U.8. 
support  of  the  war  and  undermine  a  pcdltleal 
consensus  at  home.  Now,  in  the  confusion 
wrought  by  publication  of  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, the  mistaken  Dr.  EUsbwg  Is  apotheslaed 
whUe  thoee  who  correctly  Interpreted  Tst  as 
a  calamitous  Communist  setback  are  In  dls- 
graoe. 
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THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

or   SOVTH  DAKOTA 
m  THK  8SNATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
continuing  In  my  effort  to  place  In  the 
COKGKissioiTAL  RicoRO  material  for  the 
information  of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Among  the  material  I  am  making 
available  today,  I  Invite  special  attention 
to  the  Lansdale  Team's  report  covering 
the  1954-65  period  In  Vietnam.  The  re- 
port tells  the  story  of  the  Saigon  Military 
Mission,  a  clandestine  operation  designed 
to  aid  the  South  Vietnamese  against  the 
^^tmlnh.  This  (H>eraition,  the  onset  of 
direct  American  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  was  carried  out  as  a  part  of 
official  Govenunent  policy. 

We,  have  been  told  in  recent  days  that 
only  \he  two  previous  administrations 
have  been  tainted  by  the  practice  of 
deceiving  the  American  people  concern- 
ing the  extent  and  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Indodiina.  The  Lansdale  report 
indicates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  attach 
a  partisan  label  to  the  administrations 
that  have  involved  us  militarily  in  Viet- 
nam while  shlddlng  us  from  knowledge 
ot  that  Involvement.  Indeed,  President 
Nixon,  who  was  reputed  to  take  part 
in  the  major  decisions  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  was  thus  prob- 
ably involved  in  the  decision  to  initiate 
American  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. As  a  result,  present  administration 
spokesmen  should  not  attempt  to  focus 
attention  exclusively  on  the  last  two 
Democratic  administrations. 

The  Pentagon  papers  show  conclu- 
sively that  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, every  American  regime  has  inched 
closer  to  full-scale  military  action,  while 
deceiving  the  American  people.  The 
papers  teach  the  lesson  that  there  must 
come  a  time  to  say  "enough."  That  time 
is  now  long  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  the 
dociunents  and  sinnmaries  from  the  fol- 
lowing papers: 

First.  The  New  York  Times,  July  1.  2, 
3.  4,  5,  and  6. 

SeccHid.  The  Washington  Post,  July  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 

Third.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
June  30,  July  1,  2,  4,  and  6. 

Fourth,  "nie  Boston  Globe,  July  1,  3, 
and  4. 

Fifth.  The  C^urlsUan  Science  Monitor, 
June  29  and  30,  and  July  1. 

Sixth.  The  Chicago  Sun  Times,  Jime  26 
and  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  July  1,  1971] 
PZRTAOON  Papsbs:  Studt  Rxporra  Kkmnxdt 

MaDI  "OAMaLB"  IHTO  A  "BEOAO  COMlflTICXNT" 

(By  Hedrlck  Smltb) 
The  Pentagon's  study  of  the  Vietnam  war 
ooncludea  that  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
tranaformed  the  "Umlted-rlak  gamble"  of 
the  Elaenhower  Administration  Into  a  "broad 
commitment"  to  prerent  Communist  domi- 
nation of  South  Vietnam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  Mr.  Kennedy  resisted  preasuree 
for  putting  American  ground-combat  units 
Into  South  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon  analysts 
say,  he  took  a  series  of  actions  that  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  American  military  and 
political  Involvement  in  Vietnam  but  none- 
theless left  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
with  as  bad  a  situation  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
Inherited. 

"The  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  Involvement  dat- 
ing from  the  Kennedy  era."  the  Pentagon 
study  observes,  was  to  vae  "only  limited 
means  to  achieve  excessive  ends." 

Moreover,  according  to  the  study,  prepared 
in  1907-68  by  Government  analysts,  the  Ken- 
nedy tactics  deepened  the  American  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  piecemeal,  with  each  step 
minimizing  public  recognition  that  the 
American  role  was  growing. 

The  expansion  of  that  role,  over  three 
decades,  is  traced  in  the  3.000  pages  of  the 
Pentagon's  study,  which  Is  accompanied  by 
4,000  pages  of  documents  on  the  Vietnam  era. 
Previous  articles  in  The  Tlmes's  presentation 
of  this  material  have  recounted  President 
Johnson's  owvement  to  war  in  1964  and  196S. 

President  Kennedy  made  his  first  fresh 
commitments  to  Vietnam  secretly.  The  Pen- 
tagon study  discloses  that  in  the  spring  of 
1961  the  President  ordered  400  Special  Forces 
troops  and  100  other  American  military  ad- 
visers sent  to  South  Vietnam.  No  publicity 
was  given  to  either  move. 

Small  as  the  numbers  seem  in  retrospect, 
the  Pentagon  study  comments  that  even  the 
first  such  expansion  "signaled  a  willingness 
to  go  beyond  the  685-man  limit  on  the  size 
of  the  n.S.  (mlUtary)  mission  in  Saigon, 
which,  if  it  were  done  openly,  would  be  the 
first  formal  breach  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment." Under  the  interpretation  of  that 
agreement  in  eSect  since  1966.  the  United 
SUtes  was  limited  to  686  military  advisers 
in  Vietnam.  Washington,  while  it  did  not 
sign  the  accord,  pledged  not  to  undermine  it. 

On  May  11,  1961,  the  day  on  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  decided  to  send  the  Special 
Forces,  he  also  ordered  the  start  of  a  cam- 
psilgn  of  clandestine  waxfare  against  North 
Vietnam,  to  be  conducted  by  South  Vietnam- 
ese agents  directed  and  trained  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  some  American 
Special  Forces  troops.  [See  text,  action 
memorandum.  May   11,   1961,  Page  3.] 

The  President's  Instructions,  as  quoted 
in  the  documents,  were,  "In  North  Viet- 
nam ...  (to)  form  networks  of  resistance, 
covert  bases  and  teams  for  sabotage  and  light 
harassment."  The  American  military  mission 
in  Saigon  was  also  instructed  to  prepare 
South  Vietnamese  Army  units  "to  conduct 
ranger  raids  and  similar  military  actions  in 
North  Vietnam  as  might  prove  necessary 
or  appropriate." 

The  Pentagon  study  reports  that  the  pri- 
mary taiget  of  the  clandestine  campaign 
agsinst  North  Vietnam,  and  Laos  as  well, 
was  to  be  "llnea  of  communication" — ^rail- 
roads, highways,  bridges,  train  depots  and 
trucks. 

The  study  does  not  report  bow  many  agents 
were  actually  sent  north,  though  documents 
accompanying  It  describe  some  of  the  buUd- 
up  and  training  of  the  First  Observation 
Group,  the  main  South  Vietnamese  unit 
conducting  the  oorert  canqwlgn. 

Within  weeks  of  Prealdenit  Kennedy's  May 
11  decision,  moreover,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  made  repeated  protests  to  the 
International  Oontrtd  Oommisalon  that  its 
airspace  and  territory  were  being  violated 
by  foreign  aircraft  and  South  Vietnamese 
ground  raids  thmstlng  into  the  demilitarized 
zone  along  the  border  between  the  two 
Vletnams. 

In  July,  1961.  Hanoi  announced  publicly 
that  It  had  captured  and  was  putting  on 
trial  three  South  Vietnamese  participants  in 
undercover  operations  who  had  survived  the 
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crash  of  a  plane  that  was  shot  down,  Hanoi 
said,  while  preparing  to  drop  them  into  North 
Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese,  protesting 
formally  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  co-chairmen  of  the  19S4  Geneva  con- 
ference on  Vietnam— described  in  detail 
what  they  said  the  survivors  had  dis- 
closed about  their  American  training  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  May  11  orders,  the  study 
discloses,  also  called  for  Infiltration  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  into  southeastern  Laos  to 
find  and  attack  Communist  bases  and  supply 
lines. 

On  Oct.  13,  moreover,  the  President  re- 
portedly gave  additional  secret  orders  for 
allied  forces  to  "initiate  ground  action,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  U.S.  advisers  If  neceeaary," 
against  Communist  aerial  resupply  missions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tchepone,  in  the  southern 
Laotian  panhandle. 

The  Pentagon  study  does  not  analyze  these 
covert  operations  In  detail,  but  it  shows  Mr. 
Kennedy's  decisions  as  part  of  an  unbroken 
sequence  that  built  up  to  much  more  am- 
bitious covert  warfare  against  North  Viet- 
nam under  President  Johnson   In    1964. 

COlCBAT-SUPPOtT  ZTTORTS  BEGUN 

The  analysts  handling  the  Kennedy  period 
put  more  stress,  however,  on  the  evolution 
of  President  Kennedy's  decision  in  Novem- 
ber. 1961,  to  expand  greatly  the  American 
military  advisory  mission  in  Vietnam  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  put  American  servloe- 
men  in  combat-support  roles  that  Involved 
them  increasingly  in  actual  fighting. 

In  a  cablegram  to  Washington  on  Nov.  18, 
cited  In  the  study,  Ptederlck  E.  Nolting  Jr., 
the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Saigon, 
described  the  significance  attached  to  those 
moves. 

He  said  be  bad  explained  to  President  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  that  the  new 
roles  of  American  servicemen  "could  expose 
them  to  enemy  action." 

"In  response  to  Diem's  question,"  Mr. 
Nolting  continued,  |I]  said  that  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion  these  personnel  would  be  au- 
thorized to  defend  themselves  If  attacked.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  was  one  reason  why 
the  decisions  were  very  grave  from  VS. 
standpoint." 

[From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  July   1,   1971] 
KxT  VimtAif  TxxTS  FaoM  the  Kennkdt 

Ykass 
(Note. — ^Following  are  texts  of  key  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  Pentagon's  study 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  dealing  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  John  F.  Keimedy 
up  to  the  events  that  brought  the  over- 
throw of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  1963. 
Except  where  excerpting  is  specified,  the 
documents  are  printed  verbatim,  with  only 
uiuniBtakable  typographical  errors  corrected.) 

U.8.  AMBASSAOOB'S  I  BSD  ANALTBIB  Or  THBBATS  TO 

SAicoN  Bxcncx 

(Oablegram  from  Elbrldge  Durbow,  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Saigoti.  to  Secretary  of 
State  Christian   A.   Herter,  Seipt.    16,    1960.) 

As  indicated  our  496  and  538  Diem  regime 
oonfronted  by  two  separate  but  related 
dangers.  IXmger  from  demonstrations  or  coup 
attempt  in  Saigon  could  occur  earlier;  likely 
to  be  predominantly  non-Oommunistic  in 
origin  but  Communists  csm  be  expected  to 
endeavor  infiltrate  and  exploit  any  such 
attempt.  Even  more  serious  danger  is  gradual 
Viet  Oong  extension  of  control  over  country- 
side which,  if  current  Communist  progress 
continues,  would  mean  loss  free  Vlet-nam 
to  Oocnm.unlsts.  These  two  dangers  are  related 
because  Communist  successes  in  rural  areas 
embolden  tbem  to  extend  their  activities  to 
Saigon  and  because  non-Communist  tempta- 
tion to  engage  in  demonstrations  or  ooup 
is  imrtij  motivated  by  sincere  dealre  prevwit 
Communist  take-over  in  Vlet-nam. 
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Essentially  (word  illegible]  sets  of  measures 
req\ilred  to  meet  these  two  dangers.  For 
Saigon  danger  essentially  political  and  psy- 
chological measures  required.  For  countryside 
danger  security  measuree  as  well  as  ix>lltlcal, 
psychological  and  economic  measures  needed. 
However  both  sets  measuree  should  be  carried 
out  simultaneously  and  to  some  extent  indi- 
vidual Btepe  will  be  aimed  at  both  dangers. 

Security  recoounendations  have  been  made 
In  our  539  and  other  messages,  including 
formation  internal  security  council,  cen- 
tralized intelligence,  etc.  This  message  there- 
fore deals  with  our  pcdltloal  and  economic 
recommendations.  I  realize  some  measures  I 
am  recommending  are  drastic  and  would  be 
most  [word  illegible]  for  an  ambassador  to 
make  under  normal  circumstances.  But  con- 
ditions here  are  by  no  means  normal.  Diem 
government  is  in  quite  serious  danger.  Ttiere- 
fore.  in  my  opinion  prompt  and  even  drastic 
action  is  called  for.  I  am  well  aware  that 
Diem  has  in  past  demonstrated  astute  judg- 
ment and  has  survived  other  serious  crises. 
Possibly  his  Judgment  vrtll  prove  superior  to 
ours  this  time,  but  I  believe  nevertheless  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  give  him  our  best 
Judgment  of  what  we  believe  Is  required  to 
preserve  his  government.  While  EHem  ob- 
viously resented  my  frank  talks  earlier  this 
year  and  will  probably  resent  even  more  sug- 
gestions outlined  below,  he  has  a{^)arently 
acted  on  some  of  our  earlier  suggestions  and 
might  act  on  at  least  some  of  the  foUowUig: 

1.  I  would  propose  have  frank  and  friendly 
talk  with  Diem  and  explain  our  serious  con- 
cern about  present  situation  and  his  political 
position.  I  would  tell  him  that,  while  mat- 
ters I  am  raising  deal  primarily  with  Internal 
affairs,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  him  frankly 
and  try  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can  by  giving 
him  the  considered  judgment  of  myself  and 
some  of  bis  friends  in  Washington  on  ap- 
propriate measures  to  assist  him  in  present 
serious  situation.  (Believe  it  best  not  indicate 
talking  under  Instructions.)  I  would  partic- 
ularly stress  desirability  of  actions  to  broad- 
en and  Increase  his  [word  Illegible]  support 
prior  to  1961  presidential  elections  required 
by  constitution  before  end  April.  I  would 
propose  following  actions  to  President: 

2.  Psychological  shock  effect  is  required  to 
take  initiative  from  Communist  propagan- 
dists as  well  as  non-Communist  opposi- 
tionists and  convince  population  govern- 
ment taking  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
present  situation,  otherwise  we  fear  mat- 
ters could  get  out  of  hand.  To  achieve  that 
effect  following  suggested : 

(A)  Because  of  Vice  President  Tho's  knowl- 
edge of  south  where  Communist  guerilla  in- 
filtration is  Increasing  so  rapidly  would 
suggest  that  he  be  shifted  from  ministry  na- 
tional economy  to  ministry  interior.  (Diem 
has  already  made  this  suggestion  but  Vice 
President  most  reluctant  take  job.) 

(B)  It  Is  important  to  remove  any  feeling 
within  armed  forces  that  favoritism  and  poli- 
tical considerations  motivate  promotions  and 
assignments.  Also  vital  in  order  deal  effec- 
tively with  Viet  Cong  threat  that  channels 
of  command  be  followed  both  down  and  up. 
To  assist  in  bringing  about  these  changes  in 
armed  forces,  I  would  suggest  appointment 
of  full-time  mlnlater  national  defense. 
(Thuan  has  Indicated  Diem  has  been  think- 
ing of  giving  Thuan  defense  job.) 

(C)  Rumors  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nhu  are 
creating  growing  dissension  within  country 
and  seriously  damage  political  position  ol 
Diem  government.  Whether  rumors  true  or 
false,  politically  Important  fact  is  that  more 
and  more  people  believe  them  to  be  true. 
Therefore,  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
In  Interest  Diem  government  some  action 
should  be  taken.  In  analagous  situation  in 
other  countries  including  US  Important,  use- 
ful government  personalities  have  had  to  be 
sacrificed  for  political  reasons.  I  would  sug- 
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gest  therelore  that  President  might  appoint 
Nhu  to  ambassadorship  abroad. 

(D)  Similarly  Tran  Kim  Tuyen,  Nhu's 
henchman  and  head  of  secret  intelligence 
service,  should  be  sent  abroad  in  diplomatic 
capacity  because  of  his  growing  Identifica- 
tion in  public  mind  with  alleged  secret  police 
methods  of  repression  and  control. 

(E)  One  or  two  cabinet  ministers  from  op- 
position should  be  appointed  to  demonstrate 
Diem's  desire  to  establish  government  of  na- 
tional union  in  fight  against  VC. 

3.  Make  public  announcement  of  dlsband- 
ment  of  Can  Lao  party  or  at  least  its  sur- 
facing, with  names  and  positions  of  all  mem- 
bers made  known  publicly.  Purpose  this  step 
would  be  to  eliminate  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
suspicion  and  reduce  public  belief  in  favor- 
itism and  corruption,  all  of  which  party's 
semlcovert   status   has  given  rise  to. 

4.  Permit  National  Assembly  wider  legis- 
lative initiative  and  area  of  genuine  debate 
and  bestow  on  It  authority  to  conduct,  with 
appropriate  publicity,  public  Investigations 
of  any  department  of  government  with  right 
to  question  any  official  except  President  him- 
self. This  step  would  have  three-fold  purpose : 
(A)  find  some  mechanism  for  dispelling 
through  public  investigation  constantly  gen- 
erated rumors  about  government  and  Its  per- 
sonalities: (B)  provide  people  with  avenue 
recourse  against  arbitrary  actions  by  sc»ne 
government  officials.  (C)  assuage  some  of 
intellectual  opposition  to  government. 

5.  Require  all  governDoent  officials  to  de- 
clare publicly  their  property  and  financial 
holdings  and  give  National  Assembly  au- 
thority to  make  public  Investigation  of  these 
declarations  in  effort  dispel  rumors  of 
corruption. 

6.  [Words  Uleglble)  of  [word  Illegible]  con- 
trol over  content  of  the  Vietnamese  publica- 
tion [word  illegible]  magazines,  radio,  so 
that  the  [words  illegible)  to  closing  the  gap 
between  government  and  [words  illegible] 
ideas  from  one  to  the  other.  To  Insure  that 
the  press  would  reflect,  as  well  as  lead,  public 
opinion  without  becoming  a  means  of  up- 
setting the  entire  GVN  [word  Uleglble],  it 
should  be  held  responsible  to  a  self-imposed 
code  of  ethics  or  "canon"  of  press-conduct. 

7.  [Words  Uleglble]  to  propaganda  cam- 
paign about  new  3-year  development  plan  in 
effort  convince  people  that  government  gen- 
uinely alms  at  [word  Uleglble]  their  welfare. 
(This  suggestion  [word  illegible)  of  course 
upon  assessment  of  soundness  of  develop- 
ment plan,  which  has  Just  reached  us.) 

8.  Adopt  following  measures  for  immedi- 
ate enhancement  of  peasant  support  of  gov- 
ernment: (A)  establish  mechanism  for  in- 
creasing price  peasant  will  receive  for  paddy 
crop  beginning  to  come  on  market  in  Decem- 
ber, either  by  direct  subsidization  or  estab- 
lishment state  purchasing  mechanism:  (B) 
Institute  modest  pajrment  for  all  corvee  la- 
bor; (C)  subsidize  agrovllle  families  along 
same  lines  as  land  resettlement  families  until 
former  on  feet  economically;  (D)  increase 
compensation  paid  to  youth  corps.  If  Diem 
asks  how  these  measures  are  to  be  financed 
I  shall  suggest  through  Increased  taxes  or 
increased  deficit  financing,  and  shall  note 
that  under  certain  circumstances  reasonable 
deficit  financing  becomes  a  politically  nec- 
essary measure  for  governments.  I  should  add 
that  using  revenues  for  these  fundamental 
and  worthy  purposes  would  be  more  effective 
than  spending  larger  and  larger  sums  on  se- 
curity forces,  which.  whUe  they  are  essential 
and  some  additional  funds  for  existing  se- 
curity forces  may  be  required,  are  not  com- 
plete answer  to  current  problems. 

9.  Propose  suggest  to  Diem  that  appro- 
priate steps  outlined  above  be  announced 
dramatically  in  his  annual  state  of  union 
message  to  National  Assembly  In  early  Octo- 
ber. Since  Diem  usually  [word  Uleglble)  mes- 
sage m  person  this  would  have  maximum 
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effect,  and  I  would  recommend  that  It  be 
broadcast  live  to  country. 

10.  At  [words  illegible]  on  occasion  fifth 
anniversary  establishment  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam on  October  36.  it  may  become  highly 
desirable  for  President  Elsenhower  to  address 
a  letter  of  continued  support  to  Diem.  Diem 
has  undoubtedly  noticed  that  Elsenhower 
letter  recently  delivered  to  Sihanotik.  Not 
only  for  this  reason,  but  also  because  it  may 
become  very  Important  for  us  to  give  Diem 
continued  reassurance  of  our  support.  Pres- 
idential letter  which  could  be  published 
here  may  prove  to  be  very  valuable. 

Request  any  addltioiuil  suggestions  depart- 
ment may  have  and  Its  approval  for  approach 
to  Diem  along  lines  paras  1  to  9. 

We  believe  US  should  at  this  time  support 
Diem  as  best  avaUable  Vietnamese  leader, 
but  should  recognize  that  overriding  US  ob- 
jective is  strongly  anti- Communist  Vietnam- 
ese government  which  can  command  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  widest  possible 
segments  of  Vietnamese  people,  and  is  able 
to  carry  on  effective  fight  against  Communist 
guerUlas.  If  Diem's  position  in  country  con- 
tinues deteriorate  as  result  faUure  adopt  pro- 
per political,  psychological  economic  and  se- 
curity measures,  it  may  become  necessary 
for  US  government  to  begin  consideration 
alternative  courses  of  action  and  leaders  In 
order  achieve  our  objective. 

MEMOBANDUK  FBOM  BOSTOW  TO  KENNEDY  WTTH 
NINE   PBOPOSALS   FOB   ACTION 

(Memorandimi  from  Walt  W.  Roetow. 
deputy  Presidential  assistant  for  national 
security,  to  President  Kennedy,  AprU  12. 
1961.) 

Now  that  the  VIet-Nam  election  Is  over, 
I  believe  we  must  turn  to  gearing  up  the 
whole  Vlet-Nam  op>eratlon.  Among  the  pos- 
sible lines  of  action  that  might  be  considered 
at  an  early  high  level  meeting  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  full  time  first- 
rate  back-stop  man  in  Washington.  Mc- 
Namara,  as  well  as  your  staff,  believes  this 
to  be  essential. 

a.  The  briefing  of  our  new  Ambassador, 
Fritz  Nolting.  including  sufficient  talk  with 
yourself  so  that  be  ftilly  understands  the 
priority  you  attach  to  the  Viet-Nam  prob- 
lem. 

3.  A  possible  visit  to  Vlet-Nam  In  the  near 
future  by  the  Vice  President. 

4.  A  possible  visit  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
Mr.  Thuan,  acting  Defense  Minister,  and  one 
of  the  few  men  around  Diem  with  opera- 
tional capacity  and  vigor. 

6.  The  sending  to  Vlet-Nam  of  a  research 
and  development  and  military  hardware 
team  which  would  explore  with  General 
McOarr  which  of  the  various  techniques  and 
gadgets  now  available  or  being  explored 
might  be  relevant  and  useful  in  the  Viet- 
Nam  operation. 

6.  The  raising  of  the  MAAO  celling,  which 
involves  some  diplomacy,  unless  we  can  find 
an  alternative  way  of  Introducing  Into  Viet- 
Nam  operation  a  substantial  number  of  Spe- 
cial Forces  types. 

7.  The  question  of  replacing  the  present 
ICA  Chief  In  Vlet-Nam,  who.  by  all  accounts, 
has  expanded  his  capital.  We  need  a  vigorous 
man  who  can  work  well  with  the  military, 
since  some  of  the  rural  development  prob- 
lems relate  closely  to  guerrilla  operations. 

8.  Sending  the  question  of  the  extra  funds 
for  Diem. 

9.  The  tactics  of  persuading  Diem  to  move 
more  rapidly  to  broaden  the  base  of  his  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  decrease  Its  centraliza- 
tion and  improve  its  efficiency. 

Against  the  background  of  decisions  we 
should  urgently  take  on  these  matters,  you 
may  wish  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Diem  which 
would  not  only  congratulate  him,  reaffirm 
our  support,  and  specify  new  initiatives  we 
are  prepared  to  take,  but  would  make  clear 
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to  him  the  tirgency  you  fttt*cb  to  a  mor« 
effective  political  and  morale  setting  for  hla 
military  operation,  now  that  the  election* 
are  suoceaBfiilly  behind  him. 

TXTTNAM  "FBOOaAM  OF  ACTION"  BY  KXNNXSTS 
TASK  rOBCX 

(Kseerpts  from  "A  Program  of  Action  for 
South  Vietnam,"  May  8,  IMl.  preaented  to 
President  Kennedy  by  an  interdepartmental 
task  force  comprlalng  representlTea  from  the 
DepartmenU  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  United 
States  Infomwtlon  Agency  and  the  Office  of 
the  President.) 

a.  MlUtary: 

a.  The  following  military  actions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  President  at  the  NSC  meet- 
ing of  38  April  1981 : 

(1)  Increase  the  MAAG  as  necessary  to  In- 
sure the  effective  Implementation  of  the 
military  portion  of  the  program  including 
the  training  of  a  30.000-m«n  addition  to  the 
present  O.VJ».  armed  forces  of  150,000. 
Initial  appraisal  of  new  tasks  assigned 
CHMAAO  indicate  that  approximately  100 
additional  military  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired Immediately  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent complement  of  685. 

(3)  Expand  MAAO  responsibilities  to  In- 
clude authority  to  provide  support  and  ad- 
vice to  the  Self-Defense  Corps  wHh  a 
strength  of  approximately  40,000. 

(3)  Authorise  MAP  support  for  the  entire 
Civil  Guard  force  of  68.000.  MAP  support  is 
now  authorized  for  32.000;  the  remaining  36, 
000  are  not  now  adequately  trained  and 
equipped. 

(4)  Install  as  matter  of  priority  a  radai 
surveillance  capability  which  will  enable  the 
Q.V.N,  to  obtain  warning  of  Communist 
overnights  being  conducted  for  intelligence 
or  clandestine  air  supply  purpoeee.  Initially. 
this  capability  should  be  provided  from  US 
mobile  radar  capability. 

(5)  Provide  MAP  support  for  the  Vle*- 
namese  Junk  Force  as  a  means  of  preventing 
Viet  Cong  clandestine  supply  and  infiltration 
into  South  Vietnam  by  water.  MAP  support 
which  was  not  provided  in  the  Counter-In- 
surgency Plan,  will  include  training  of  Junk 
crews  in  Vietnam  or  at  U.S.  bases  by  U.S. 
Navy  personnel. 

b.  The  following  additional  actions  are 
considered  necessary  to  assist  the  Q.V.N,  in 
meeting  the  increased  security  threat  result- 
ing from  the  new  situation  along  the  Laos- 
Q  V.N.  frontier: 

(1)  Assist  the  O.V.N.  armed  forces  to  in- 
crease their  border  patrol  and  insurgency 
suppression  capabilities  by  establishing  an 
effective  border  intelligence  and  patrol  sys- 
tem, by  instituting  regular  aerial  surveil- 
lance over  the  entire  frontier  area,  and  by 
applying  modem  technological  area-denial 
tachnlques  to  control  the  roads  and  trails 
along  Vietnam's  borders.  A  special  staff  ele- 
ment (approximately  6  U.S.  personnel),  to 
concentrate  upon  solutions  to  the  unique 
problems  of  Vietnam's  borders,  will  be  acti- 
vated in  MAAO,  Vietnam,  to  assist  a  similar 
special  unit  in  the  RVNAP  which  the  O.V.N, 
will  be  encouraged  to  establish;  these  two 
elements  working  as  an  integrated  team  will 
help  the  O.V.N.  gain  the  support  of  nomadic 
tribes  and  other  border  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  introduce  advanced  techniques  and  equip- 
ment to  strengthen  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam's  frontiers. 

(3)  Assist  the  O.VJ7.  to  establUh  a  Combat 
Development  and  Test  Center  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  develop,  with  the  help  of  modern 
technology,  new  techniques  for  use  against 
the  Viet  Cong  forces.  (Approximately  4  U.S 
personnel.) 

(3)  Assist  the  O.VJT.  forces  with  health, 
welfare  and  public  work  projects  by  provid- 
ing US    Army  civic  action  mobile  training 
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tetAks,  coordinated  wKh  the  similar  civilian 
effort.  (Approximately  14  U.S.  personnel.) 

(4)  Deploy  a  Special  Forces  Oroup  (ap- 
proximately 400  personnel)  to  Nha  Trang  In 
order  to  accelerate  O.V  N.  Special  Forces 
training.  The  first  increment,  for  immediate 
deployment  in  Vietnam,  should  be  a  Special 
Forces  company  ( 53  personnel ) . 

(6)  Instruct  JCS,  CINCPAC.  and  MAAO  to 
undertake  an  assessment  of  the  military  util- 
ity of  a  further  increase  in  the  G.V.N,  forces 
from  170,000  to  300,000  in  order  to  create  two 
new  division  equivalents  for  deployment  to 
the  northwest  border  region.  The  parallel 
political  and  fiscal  implications  should  be 
assessed.  .  .  . 

4.  Bconomic: 

1.  Objective:  Undertake  economic  pro- 
grams having  both  a  short-term  immediate 
Impact  as  well  as  ones  which  contribute  to 
the  longer  range  economic  viability  of  the 
country. 

a.  Undertake  a  series  of  economic  projects 
designed  to  accompcmy  the  counterinsur- 
gency  effort,  by  the  following  action : 

( 1 )  Grant  to  ICA  the  authority  and  funds 
to  move  into  a  rural  development-civic  ac- 
tion program.  Such  a  program  would  Include 
short-range,  simple,  impact  projects  which 
would  be  undertaken  by  teams  working  in 
cooperation  with  local  communities.  This 
might  cost  roughly  t3  to  tS  million,  mostly  in 
local  currency.  Directors  of  field  teams  should 
be  given  authority  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  Including  use  of  dollar 
instruments  to  purchase  local  currency  on 
the  spot. 

b.  Assist  Vietnam  to  make  the  best  use  of 
all  available  economic  resources,  by  the  fol- 
lowing action: 

(1)  Having  m  mind  that  our  chief  objec- 
tive is  obtaining  a  full  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port by  the  Q.VM.  in  its  fight  against  the 
Communists,  a  high  level  team  preferably 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury John  Leddy.  with  State  and  ICA  mem- 
bOTS.  should  be  dispatched  to  Saigon  to  work 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  Ambassador  a 
plan  whereby  combined  VS.  and  Vietnamese 
financial  resources  can  best  be  utilized.  This 
group's  terms  of  reference  should  cover  the 
broad  range  of  fiscal  and  economic  problems. 
Authority  should  be  given  to  make  conces- 
sions necessary  to  achieve  our  otojectlves  and 
to  soften  the  blow  of  monetary  reform.  Am- 
bassador Noltlng  and  perhaps  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  notify  Diem  of  the  proposed  visit 
of  this  group  stressing  that  their  objective 
Is  clearly  to  maximize  the  Joint  effort  rather 
than  to  force  the  Vietnamese  into  inequitable 
and  unpalatable  actions. 

(3)  As  a  part  of  the  foregoing  effort,  an 
assessment  should  be  undertaken  of  the  fiscal 
and  other  economic  Implications  of  a  further 
force  Increase  from  170.000  to  200.000  (as 
noted  in  the  Military  section  above). 

c.  Undertake  the  development  of  a  long- 
range  economic  development  program  as  a 
means  of  demonstrating  U.S.  confidence  in 
the  economic  and  political  future  of  the 
country  by  the  following  action : 

(1)  Authorize  Ambassador  Noltlng  to  in- 
form the  G.V.N.  that  the  US.  is  prepared  to 
discuss  a  long-range  Joint  five-year  develop- 
ment program  which  would  involve  contribu- 
tions and  undertakings  by  both  parties.  .  .  . 

6.  Psychological: 

a.  Assist  the  O.VJf.  to  accelerate  its  public 
Information  program  to  help  develop  a  broad 
public  understanding  of  the  actions  required 
to  combat  the  Communist  insurgents  and  to 
build  public  confidence  in  the  G.V.N.'s  deter- 
mination and  ability  to  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

b.  The  U.S.  Country  Team,  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  O.V.N.  Ministry  of  Defense, 
shovild  compile  and  declassify  for  use  of 
media  representatives  in  South  Vietnam  and 
throughout  the  world,  documented  facts  con- 
cerning Communist  infiltration  and  terror- 
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tsU'  activities  and  the  measures  being  taken 
by  the  O.V.N,  to  counter  such  attacks. 

c.  In  coordination  with  CIA  and  the  ap> 
propriate  O.V  J*.  Ministry.  USIS  wUl  increase 
the  fiow  of  information  about  unfavorable 
conditions  in  North  Vietnam  to  media 
representatives. 

d.  Develop  agricultural  pilot  -  projects 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  toward 
exploiting  their  beneficial  psychological  ef- 
fects. This  project  would  be  accomplished  by 
combined  teams  of  Vietnamese  Civic  Action 
personnel,  Americans  In  the  Peace  Corps, 
Fllpinos  in  Operation  Brotherhood,  and 
other  Free  World  nationals. 

e.  Exploit  as  a  part  of  a  planned  psycho* 
logical  campaign  the  rehabilitation  of  Com- 
munist Viet  Cong  prisoners  now  held  In 
South  Vietnam.  Testimony  of  rehabilitated 
prisoners,  stressing  the  errors  of  Commu- 
nism, should  be  broadcast  to  Communist- 
held  areas,  including  North  Vietnam,  to  In- 
duce defections.  This  rehabillUtion  program 
would  be  assisted  by  a  team  of  US  personnel 
including  U.S.  Army  (ClvU  Affairs,  Psycho- 
logical Warfare  and  Counter-intelligence) , 
UBIS,  and  USOM  experts. 

f.  Provide  adequate  funds  for  an  impres- 
sive US.  participation  in  the  Saigon  Trade 
Pair  of  1963. 

6.  Covert  Actions: 

a.  Expand  present  operations  In  the  field 
of  intelligence,  unconventional  warfare,  and 
political-psychological  activities  to  support 
the  U  S.  objective  as  stated. 

b.  Initiate  the  communications  Intelli- 
gence actions,  CIA  and  ASA  personnel  in- 
creases, and  funding  which  were  approved 
by  the  President  at  the  NSC  meeting  of  39 
AprU  1961. 

c.  Expand  the  communications  intelli- 
gence actions  by  inclusion  of  16  additional 
Army  Security  Agency  personnel  to  train  the 
Vietnamese  Army  in  tactical  COMINT  opera- 
tions. .  .  . 

7.  Funding: 

a.  As  spelled  out  in  the  funding  annex, 
the  funding  of  the  counter-insurgency  plan 
and  the  other  actions  recommended  in  this 
program  might  necessitate  increases  in  U.S. 
support  of  the  O.V.N,  budget  for  FT  61  of 
as  much  as  (68  million,  making  up  to  a  total 
of  $192  million  compared  to  tl56  million  for 
FT  60.  The  U.S.  contribution  for  the  O.V.N. 
Defense  budget  in  FT  62  as  presently  esti- 
mated would  total  $161  mUlion  plus  any 
deficiency  in  that  Budget  which  the  O  V.N. 
might  be  unable  to  finance.  The  exact 
amount  of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  O.V.N. 
Defense  budgets  for  FT  61  and  FT  63  are 
subject  to  negotiation  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  O.V.N. 

b.  U.S.  military  assistance  to  O.V.N..  in 
order  to  provide  the  support  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  pro*?ram  would  total  $140  mil- 
lion, or  $71  million  more  than  now  pro- 
grammed for  Vietnam  in  the  U.S.  current 
MAP  budget  for  FT  62.  .  .  . 

Annex  6:  Covert  action* 

a.  Intelligence:  Expand  current  positive 
and  counter-intelligence  operations  against 
Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and 
against  North  Vietnam.  These  Include  pene- 
tration of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  mecha- 
nism, dispatch  of  agents  to  North  Vietnam 
and  strengthening  Vietnamese  internal  secu- 
rity services.  Authorization  should  be  given, 
sublect  to  existing  procedures,  for  the  use  In 
North  Vietnam  operations  of  civilian  air 
crews  of  American  and  other  nationality,  as 
appropriate,  in  addition  to  Vietnamese.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  for  overflights  of 
North  Vietnam  for  photographic  intelUgence 
coverage,  using  American  or  Chinese  Nation- 
alists crevro  and  equipment  as  necessary. 

b.  Communications  IntellUence :  Expand 
the  current  program  of  interception  and  di- 
rection-finding   covering    Vlertnameee    Com- 
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munlst  commimicatlons  8u;tivlties  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  North  Vietnam  tsurgets 
Obtain  further  USIB  authority  to  conduct 
these  operations  on  a  fully  ^int  basis,  per- 
mitting tlie  sharing  of  results  of  Intercep- 
tion, direction  finding,  traffic  analysis  and 
cryptographic  analysis  by  American  agencies 
with  the  Vietnamese  to  the  extent  needed  to 
launch  rapid  attacks  on  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist communications  and  command  In- 
stallations 

This  program  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  program,  duly  coordinated,  of  training  ad- 
ditional Vietnamese  Army  units  in  Intercept 
and  direction-finding  by  the  US  Army  Secu- 
rity Agency  Also.  US  Army  Security  Agency 
teams  could  be  sent  to  Vietnam  for  direct 
operations,  coordinated  in  the  same  man- 
ner— Approved  by  the  President  at  the  NSC 
meeting  of  29  April  1961. 

c.  Unconventional  Warfare:  Expand  pres- 
ent operations  of  the  First  Observation  Bat- 
talion In  guerrilla  areas  of  South  Vietnam, 
under  Joint  MAAG-CIA  sponsorship  and  di- 
rection. This  should  be  In  full  operational 
collaboration  with  the  Vietnamuese.  using 
Vietnamese  civilians  recruited  with  CIA  aid. 

In  Laos,  infiltrate  teams  under  light  civil- 
i.in  cover  to  Southeast  Laos  to  locate  and  at- 
tack Vietnamese  Communist  bases  and  lines 
of  communications.  These  teams  should  be 
supported  by  assault  units  of  100  to  150  Viet- 
namese for  use  on  targets  beyond  capability 
of  teams.  Training  of  teams  could  be  a  com- 
bined operation  by  CIA  and  US  Army  Special 
Forces. 

In  North  Vietnam,  using  the  foundation 
established  by  Intelligence  operations,  form 
networks  of  resistance,  covert  bases  and 
teams  for  sabotage  and  light  harassment.  A 
capability  should  be  created  by  MAAG  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  to  conduct  Ranger 
raids  and  slm.llar  military  actions  In  North 
Vietnam  as  might  prove  necessary  or  appro- 
priate Such  actions  should  try  to  avoid  any 
outbreak  of  extensive  resistance  or  insurrec- 
tion which  could  not  be  supported  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  stave  off  repression. 

Conduct  overflights  for  dropping  of  leaf- 
lets to  harass  the  Communists  and  to  main- 
tain morale  of  North  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion, and  Increase  gray  broadceists  to  North 
Vietnam  for  the  same  purposes. 

d.  Internal  South  Vietnam:  Effect  opera- 
tions to  penetrate  political  forces,  govern- 
ment, armed  services  and  opposition  elements 
to  measure  supix)rt  of  government,  provide 
warning  of  any  coup  plans  and  identify  in- 
dividuals with  potentiality  of  providing 
leadership  In  event  of  disappearance  of 
President  Diem. 

Build  up  an  Increase  in  the  population's 
participation  in  and  loyalty  to  free  govern- 
ment in  Vietnam,  through  improved  com- 
munication between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  by  strengthening  independent  or 
quasi-Independent  organizations  of  political, 
syndioal  or  professional  character.  Support 
covertly  the  GVN  In  allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries, with  special  emphasis  on  bringing  out 
GVN  accomplishments,  to  counteract  tend- 
encies toward  a  "political  solution"  while 
the  Communists  are  attacking  GVN  Effect, 
in  support,  a  psychological  program  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  exploiting  Communist 
brutality  and  aggression  in  North  Vietnam. 

e.  The  expanded  program  outlined  above 
was  estimated  to  require  an  additional  40 
personnel  for  the  CIA  station  and  an  increase 
in  the  CIA  outlay  for  Vietnam  of  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  for  FY  62,  partly  compen- 
sated by  the  withdrawal  of  personnel  from 
other  areas  Tlie  US  Army  Security  Agency 
actions  to  supplement  communications  in- 
telligence will  require  78  personnel  and  ap- 
proximately $1.2  million  In  equipment.  The 
personnel  and  fund  augmentations  In  this 
paragraph  were  approved  by  the  President 
at  the  NSC  meeting  of  29  April  1961. 
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f.  In  order  adequately  to  train  the  Viet- 
namese Army  in  tactical  COMIT  operations, 
the  Army  Security  Agency  estimates  that  an 
additional  15  personnel  are  required  This 
action  has  been  approved  by  the  US  Intel- 
ligence Board 

1961     MEMORANDUM     FKOM    THE    JOINT    CHIErS 
ON    COMMITMENT    OF    U.S.    FORCES 

(Memorandum  on  "U.S.  Forces  In  South 
Vietnam"  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
May  10.  1961  I 

1.  In  considering  the  possible  commitment 
of  U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnam,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reviewed  the  over-all  crit- 
ical situation  in  Southeast  Asia  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  upon  the  present  highly  flam- 
mable situation  In  South  Vietnam.  In  this 
connection  the  question,  however,  of  South 
Vietnam  should  not  be  considered  in  isolation 
but  rather  In  conjunction  with  Thailand  and 
their  over-all  relationship  to  the  security  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  the  question  regarding  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  forces  Into  Thailand  were  pro- 
vided to  you  by  JCSM-311-61,  dated  9  May 
1961.  The  current  potentially  dangerous  mili- 
tary and  political  situation  in  Laos,  of  course, 
is  the  focal  point  In  this  area.  Assuming 
that  the  political  decision  Is  to  hold  South- 
east Asia  outside  the  Communist  sphere,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that 
U.S.  forces  should  be  deployed  immediately 
to  South  Vietnam;  such  action  should  t>e 
taken  primarily  to  prevent  the  Vietnamese 
from  being  subjected  to  the  same  situation  as 
presently  exists  in  Laos,  which  would  then 
require  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  into  an  al- 
ready existing  combat  situation. 

2.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommend  that  the  decision  be 
made  now  to  deploy  suitable  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietnam.  Sufficient  forces  should 
be  deployed  to  accomplish  the  following 
purposes : 

a.  Provide  a  visible  deterrent  to  potential 
North  Vietnam  and/or  Chinese  Communist 
action; 

b.  Release  Vietnamese  forces  from  ad- 
vanced and  static  defense  positions  to  permit 
their  fuller  commitment  to  counter-insur- 
gency actions; 

c.  Assist  In  training  the  Vietnamese  forces 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  consistent 
with  their  mission; 

d.  Provide  a  nucleus  for  the  support  of  any 
additional  U.S.  or  SEATO  military  operation 
In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

e.  Indicate  the  firmness  of  our  intent  to 
all  Asian  nations. 

3.  In  order  to  maintain  U.S.  flexibility  In 
the  Pacific,  It  Is  envisioned  that  some  or  all 
of  the  forces  deployed  to  South  Vietnam 
would  come  from  the  United  States.  The 
movement  of  the  troops  could  be  accom- 
plished In  an  administrative  manner  and 
thus  not  tax  the  limited  lift  capabilities  of 
CINCPAC. 

4.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  foregoing,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend  that: 

a.  President  Diem  be  encouraged  to  request 
that  the  United  States  fulfill  its  SEATO  obli- 
gation, in  view  of  the  new  threat  now  posed 
by  the  Laotian  situation,  by  the  Immediate 
deployment  of  appropriate  U.S.  forces  to 
South  Vietnam; 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  this  request,  suitable 
forces  could  be  immediately  deployed  to 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
above-mentioned  purposes.  Details  of  size 
and  composition  of  these  forces  must  include 
the  views  of  both  CINCPAC  and  CHMAAG 
which  are  not  yet  available. 

U.S.    APPROVAL,   IN    1961.   OF  STEPS  TO 
STRENGTHEN  SOUTH   VIETNAM 

(National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
52.  signed  by  McGeorge  Bundy,  Presidential 
adviser  on  national  security.  May  11,  1961.) 
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1.  The  U.S.  objective  and  concept  of  opera- 
tions stated  in  report  are  approved:  to  pre- 
vent Communist  domination  of  South  Viet- 
nam; to  create  in  that  country  a  viable  and 
increasJngly  democratic  society,  and  to  Initi- 
ate, on  an  accelerated  basts,  a  series  of  mutu- 
ally supporting  actions  of  a  military,  politi- 
cal, economic,  psychological  and  covert  char- 
acter designed  to  achieve  this  objective. 

2.  The  approval  given  for  specific  military 
actions  by  the  President  at  the  National 
Security  Council  meeting  on  April  29,  1961, 
is  confirmed. 

3.  Additional  actions  listed  at  pages  4  and 
6  of  the  Task  Force  Report  are  authorized, 
with  the  objective  of  meeting  the  Increased 
security  threat  resulting  from  the  new  situa- 
tion along  the  frontier  between  Lao;  and 
Vietnam.  In  particular,  the  President  directs 
an  assessment  of  the  military  utility  of  a 
further  increase  In  O.V.N,  forces  from  170,- 
000  to  200,000.  together  vrtth  an  assessment 
of  the  parallel  p>olltlcal  and  fiscal  implica- 
tions. 

4.  The  President  directs  full  examination 
by  the  Defense  Department,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Director  of  the  continuing  Task 
Force  on  Vietnam,  of  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  forces  which  would  be  desirable  in  the 
oase  of  a  possible  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  Vietnam.  The  diplomatic  setting  within 
which  this  action  might  be  taken  should  also 
be  examined. 

5.  The  U.S.  will  seek  to  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  President  Diem  and  his  Government 
in  the  United  States  by  a  series  of  actions 
and  messages  relating  to  the  trip  of  Vice 
President  Johnson.  The  U.S.  will  attempt  to 
strengthen  President  Dlem's  popular  support 
within  Vietnam  by  reappraisal  and  negotia- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Nol- 
tlng. Ambassador  Noltlng  is  also  requested  to 
recommend  any  necessary  reorganization  of 
the  Country  Team  for  these  purposes. 

6.  The  U.S.  will  negotiate  in  appropriate 
ways  to  improve  Vietnam's  relationship  with 
other  countries,  especially  Cambodia,  and  its 
standing  In  world  opinion. 

7.  The  Ambassador  Is  authorized  to  begin 
negotiations  looking  toward  a  new  bilateral 
arrangement  with  Vietnam,  but  no  firm  com- 
mitment will  be  made  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment without  further  review  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

8.  The  U.S.  will  undertake  economic  pro- 
grams in  Vietnam  with  a  view  to  both  short- 
term  Immediate  Impact  and  a  contribution 
to  the  longer-range  economic  viability  of  the 
country,  and  the  specific  actions  proposed  on 
pages  12  and  13  of  the  Task  Force  Report  are 
authorized. 

9.  The  U.S.  will  stz-engthen  its  effortB  In  the 
psychological  field  as  recommended  on  pages 
14  and  15  of  the  Task  Force  Report. 

10.  The  program  for  covert  actions  outlined 
on  page  15  of  the  Task  Force  Report  is  ap- 
proved. 

11.  These  decisions  will  be  supported  by 
appropriate  budgetary  action,  but  the  Presi- 
dent reserves  Judgment  on  the  levels  of 
funding  prop>osed  on  pages  15  and  16  of  the 
Task  Force  Report  and  In  the  fiuidlng  annex. 

12.  Finally,  the  President  approves  the 
continuation  of  a  special  Task  Force  on  Viet- 
nam, established  in  and  directed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  Sterling  J.  Cot- 
trell  as  Director,  and  Chalmers  B.  Wood  as 
Executive  Officer. 

REPORT  BY  VICE  PRESmENT  JOHNSON  ON   HIS 
VISIT  TO  ASIAN  COUNTRIES 

(Excerpts  from  memorandum.  "Mission  to 
Southeast  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan."  from 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  May  23.  1961.) 

I  took  to  Southeast  Asia  some  basic  con- 
victions about  the  problems  faced  there  I 
have  come  away  from  the  mission  there — and 
to  India  and  Pakistan — with  many  of  thoee 
convictions  sharpened  and  deepened  by  what 
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I  Mw  And  leamad.  I  hvn  *l*o  rekchad  certain 
other  coDCIiudons  wtalch  I  believe  may  be  of 
value  aa  guidance  for  those  reaponalble  In  for- 
mulating pollclea. 
Theae  conclualoma  are  aa  foUo«ra: 
1.  The  battle  against  CommunlBm  must  be 
joined  In  Southeast  Asia  with  strength  and 
determination  to  achieve  succeaa  there — or 
the  United  States,  inevitably,  must  surrender 
the  Pacific  and  take  up  our  defenses  on  our 
own  shores.  Asian  Communism  Is  compro- 
mised and  contained  by  the  maintenance  of 
free  nations  on  the  subcontinent.  Without 
this  inhibitory  influence,  the  Island  out- 
posts— Philippines,  J^>an.  Taiwan — have  no 
■ecurtty  and  the  vast  Pacific  bectxnes  a  Red 
Sea. 

3.  The  struggle  is  far  from  lost  In  South- 
east Asia  and  It  Is  by  no  means  Inevitable 
that  It  must  be  lost  In  each  country  It  Is 
possible  to  build  a  sound  structiue  capable 
of  withstanding  and  turning  the  Communist 
surge.  The  will  to  resist — ^whlle  now  the  tar- 
get of  subversive  attack — Is  there.  The  key  to 
what  is  done  by  Asians  in  defense  of  South- 
east Asian  freedom  is  confidence  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  United  States 
leadership  in  Southeast  Asia.  Leadership  in 
Individual  countries — or  the  regional  leader- 
ship and  cooperation  so  appealing  to  Asians — 
rests  on  the  knowledge  and  faith  in  United 
States  DOwer.  will  and  understanding. 

4.  SBATO  is  not  now  and  probably  never 
will  be  the  answer  because  of  British  and 
French  unwillingness  to  support  decisive  ac- 
tion. Asian  distrust  of  the  British  and  French 
is  ovrtsooken.  Success  at  Geneva  would  pro- 
long SKATCs  role  Failure  at  Geneva  would 
terminate  SEATO's  meanlngfulness.  In  the 
latter  event,  we  must  be  ready  with  a  new 
apDToach  to  collective  security  in  the  area. 

We  should  consider  an  alliance  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  who  are 
willlnK  to  Join  forces  in  defense  of  their  free- 
dom. Such  an  organization  should: 

fa)   have  a  clear-cut  command  authority 
(b)  also  devote  attention  to  measures  and 
proi^tuns  of  social  justice,  housing,  land  re- 
form, etc. 

5.  Asian  leaders — at  this  time— do  not 
want  American  trooos  involved  in  Southeast 
Asia  other  than  on  training  missions.  Ameri- 
can combat  troop  invx>lvement  is  not  only 
not  required.  It  Is  not  desirable.  Possibly 
Americans  fall  to  appreciate  fully  the  sub- 
tlety that  recently-colonial  peoples  would 
not  look  with  favor  uoon  governments  which 
invited  or  accepted  the  rettirn  this  soon  of 
Western  troops.  Tto  the  extent  that  fear  of 
ground  troop  Involvement  dominates  oxir 
politlcal  responses  to  Asia  In  Congress  or 
elsewhere.  It  seems  most  desirable  to  me  to 
allay  those  paiUyzlng  fears  in  confidence,  on 
the  strength  of  the  individual  statements 
made  by  leaders  consulted  on  this  trip.  This 
does  not  minimize  or  disregard  the  probabil- 
ity that  open  attack  would  bring  calls  for 
U.S.  combat  troops.  But  the  present  prob- 
ability of  open  attack  seems  scant,  and  we 
might  gain  much  needed  flexibility  in  our 
policies  if  the  spectre  of  combat  troop  com- 
mitment oould  be  lessened  domestically. 

8.  Any  help — economic  as  well  a«  military 
— we  give  leas  developed  nations  t»  secure 
and  maintain  their  freedom  must  be  a  part 
of  a  mutual  effort.  These  nations  cannot  be 
saved  by  United  States  help  alone.  To  the 
extent  the  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
make  our  aid  effective,  we  can  be — and  must 
be — unstinting  in  our  assistance.  It  would 
be  useful  to  enunciate  more  clearly  than  we 
have — for  the  guidance  of  these  young  and 
unsophisticated  nations — what  we  expect  or 
require  of  them. 

7.  In  large  measive,  the  greatest  danger 
Southeast  Asia  offers  to  nations  like  the 
United  States  is  not  the  momentary  threat 
of   Communism   Itself,   rather  that   danger 
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stems  from  hunger,  ignorance,  poverty  and 
disease.  We  must — whatever  strategies  we 
evolve — keep  these  enemies  the  point  of  our 
attack,  and  make  imaginative  use  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  capability  in 
such  enterprises. 

8.  Vietnam  and  Thailand  are  the  Immedi- 
ate— and  most  Important — trouble  spots, 
critical  to  the  U.S.  These  areas  require  the 
attention  of  our  very  beet  talents — under  the 
vest  closest  Washington  direction — on  mat- 
ters economic,  military  and  political. 

The  basic  decision  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
here.  We  must  decide  whether  to  help  these 
countries  to  the  best  of  our  ability  or  throw 
In  the  towel  in  the  area  and  pull  back  our 
defenses  to  San  Frandsoo  and  a  "Fortress 
America"  concept.  More  Important,  we 
would  say  to  the  world  In  this  case  that  we 
don't  live  up  to  treaties  and  don't  stand  by 
our  friends.  This  is  not  my  concept.  I  rec- 
ommend that  we  move  forward  promptly 
with  a  major  effort  to  help  these  countries 
defend  themselves.  I  consider  the  key  here 
Is  to  get  miT  best  MAAG  people  to  control, 
plan,  direct  and  exact  results  frcxn  our  mili- 
tary aid  program.  In  Vietnam  and  Thailand, 
we  must  move  forward  together. 

a.  In  Vietnam,  Diem  is  a  complex  figure 
beset  by  many  problems.  He  has  ckdmlrsble 
qualities,  but  he  Is  remote  from  the  people. 
Is  surrounded  by  persons  less  admirable  and 
capable  than  he.  The  country  can  be  saved — 
If  we  move  quickly  and  wisely.  We  must 
decide  whether  to  support  Diem — or  let  Viet- 
nam fall.  We  must  have  coordination  of  pur- 
pose in  our  country  team,  diplomatic  and 
military.  The  Saigon  Embassy,  USIS,  MAAG 
and  related  operations  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. They  should  be  brought  up  to  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  The  most  important  thing  is 
Imaginative,  creative,  American  management 
of  our  military  aid  program.  The  Vietnamese 
and  our  MAAG  estimate  tbaX  »50  million  of 
U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  will 
be  needed  If  we  decide  to  support  Vietnam. 
This  Is  the  best  information  available  to  us 
at  the  present  time  and  if  It  Is  confirmed  by 
the  best  Washington  military  judgment  it 
should  be  supported.  Since  you  proposed  and 
Diem  agreed  to  a  joint  economic  mission,  it 
should  be  appointed  and  proceed  forthwith. 

b.  In  Thailand,  the  Thais  and  our  own 
MAAG  estimate  probably  as  much  is  needed 
as  in  Vietnam — about  »60  million  of  military 
and  economic  assistance.  Again,  should  our 
beat  military  judgment  concur,  I  believe  we 
should  support  such  a  program.  Sarit  Is  more 
strongly  and  staunchly  pro-Western  than 
many  of  his  people.  He  is  and  must  be  deeply 
concerned  at  the  consequence  to  his  coun- 
try of  a  communist-controlled  Laos.  If  Sa- 
rit Is  to  stand  firm  against  neutralism,  he 
must  have — soon — concrete  evidence  to  show 
his  people  of  United  States  military  and 
economic  support.  He  believes  that  his  armed 
forces  should  be  increased  to  150.000.  His 
Defense  Minister  Is  coming  to  Washington  to 
discuss  aid  matters. 

The  fundamental  decision  required  of  the 
United  States — and  time  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance — Is  whether  we  are  to  attempt 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion now  in  Southeast  Asia  by  a  major 
effort  In  support  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
In  the  area  or  throw  In  the  towel.  This  deci- 
sion must  be  made  In  a  full  realization  of 
the  very  heavy  and  continuing  costs  Involved 
In  terms  of  money,  of  effort  and  of  United 
States  prestige.  It  must  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  some  point  we  may  be 
faced  with  the  further  decision  of  whether 
we  commit  major  United  States  forces  to  the 
area  or  cut  our  losses  and  withdraw  should 
our  other  efforts  fall.  We  must  remain  mus- 
ter In  this  decision.  What  we  do  in  South- 
east Asia  should  be  part  of  a  rational  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  threat  we  face  in  the 
region  as  a  whole.  It  should  Include  a  clear- 
cut  pattern  of  specific  contributions  to  be 
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expected  by  each  partner  according  to  his 
ability  and  resources.  I  recommend  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  clear-cut  and  strong  program  of 
action. 

I  believe  that  the  mission — as  you  con- 
ceived It — was  a  success.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
many  who  labored  to  make  It  so. 

LAMSDAJLX     MZMO    TOIL    TATLOa    ON     THrCOMVCN- 
TIONAI.    WAkrAXZ 

(Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  Brig. 
Gen.  Edward  O.  Lansdale,  Pentagon  expert 
on  guerrilla  warfare,  to  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  President  Kennedy's  military  adviser, 
on  "Resources  for  Unconventional  Warfare. 
S  E  Asia,"  undated  but  apparently  from 
July.  1061.  Copies  were  sent  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Roswell  L.  OUpatrlc.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  and  Gen.  C.  P. 
Cabell.  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence.) 

This  memo  Is  in  response  to  yo\ir  desire 
for  early  Information  on  unconventional- 
warfare  resources  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  In- 
formation was  compiled  within  Defense  and 
CIA. 

A.  South  Vietnam 

1.  Vietnamese 

a.  First  Observation  Group: 

This  Is  a  Special  Forces  type  of  unit,  with 
the  mission  of  operating  In  denied  (enemy) 
areas.  It  currently  has  some  limited  opera- 
tions In  North  Vietnam  and  some  shallow 
penetrations  Into  Laos.  Most  of  the  unit  has 
been  conmiltted  to  operations  against  Viet 
Cong  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam. 

Strength,  as  of  6  July,  was  340.  The  First 
Observation  Group  had  ah  authorised 
strength  of  305  and  now  is  being  Increased 
by  500.  for  a  total  of  806,  under  the  30,000- 
man  force  Increase.  Personnel  are  volunteers 
who  have  been  carefully  screened  by  se- 
curity organizations.  Many  are  from  North 
Vietnam.  They  have  been  trained  for  guer- 
rilla operations,  at  the  Group's  training  cen- 
ter at  Nha  Trang.  The  unit  Is  MAP-supported. 
as  a  TO&E  unit  of  the  RVNAF  ( Republic  of 
Vietnam  Armed  Forces).  It  receives  special 
equipment  and  training  from  CIA  and  U.S. 
control  U  by  CIA/MAAO. 

The  Group  and  its  activities  are  highly 
classified  by  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 
Only  a  select  few  senior  RVNMAF  offlcers 
have  access  to  it.  Operations  require  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Diem,  on  much  the  same 
approval  basis  as  certain  U.S.  special  opera- 
tions. The  imlt  Is  separate  from  normal 
RVNAF  command  channels. 

The  Group  was  organized  In  February.  1966. 
with  the  Initial  mission  of  preparing  stay- 
behind  organizations  In  South  Vietnam  just 
below  the  17th  Parallel  for  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  event  of  an  overt  invasion  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces.  It  was  given  com- 
bat missions  against  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in 
South  Vietnam  last  year,  when  these  Com- 
munist guerrillas  Increased  their  activities. 
The  plan  Is  to  relieve  the  Group  from  these 
combat  assignments,  to  ready  Its  full  strength 
for  denied  area  missions,  as  RVNAF  force 
Increfwes  permit  relief.  It  Is  currently  being 
organized  Into  twenty  teams  of  16  men  each, 
with  two  RS-1  radios  per  team,  for  future 
operations. 

b.  Other  RVNAF: 

MAAG-Vletnam  has  reported  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  volunteer  groups,  apart 
from  the  First  Observation  Group,  for  simi- 
lar operations  to  augment  the  missions  of 
the  Group.  As  of  6  July,  the  additional 
volunteers  were  reported  as: 

1).  80  Mols  (Montagnard  tribesmen)  re- 
cruited, being  security  screened,  to  receive 
Special  Forces  training. 

2)  400  military  (RVNAF).  to  receive  Spe- 
cial Kjrces  training.  80  will  be  formed  Into 
small  teams,  to  augment  operations  of  the 
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First  Operations  Group.  320  will  be  formed 
into  two  Ranger   (Airborne)   companies. 

3 ) .  70  civilians,  being  organized  and  trained 
for  stay-behind  operations,  penetration 
teams,  and  communicators. 

Other  special  units  of  the  RVNAF,  now 
committed  to  operations  against  the  Viet 
Cong  and  with  Special  Forces/Ranger  train- 
ing, are: 

9,096  Rangers,  in  65  companies. 

2,772  more  Rangers  being  activated,  part 
of  20.000-man  increase. 

4,786  Paratroopers. 

2.000  Marines. 

673   men  in   Psychological   Warfare  Bn. 

In  addition,  cadres  from  all  other  combat 
elements  of  the  RVNAF  have  received  Spe- 
cial Forces/Ranger  training. 

2.  U.S. 

a.  Defense: 

(1)  There  are  approximately  8  officers  and 
6  enlisted  men  from  the  1st  Special  Group 
on  Okinawa  currently  attached  to  the  MAAG 
to  assist  with  Ranger-type  training. 

(2)  There  are  three  4-man  intelligence 
training  teams  present — Combat  Intelligence, 
Counter-intelligence.  Photo-Interpretation 
and  Foreign  Operations  Intelligence  (clan- 
destine collection)  In  addition  to  eight  ofll- 
cers  and  two  enlisted  intelligence  advisors  on 
the  MAAG  staff. 

(3)  There  are  two  Psychological  Warfare 
staff  officers  on  the  MAAG  staff  and  a  4-man 
Civil  Affairs  mobile  training  team  (3  offi- 
cers— 1  enlisted  man)  advising  the  G-6  staff 
of  the  Vietnamese  Army  In  the  pwy/ops-clvlc 
action  fields. 

b.  CIA: 

(1)  There  are  9  CIA  officers  working  with 
the  First  Observation  Group  In  addition  to 
one  MAAG  advisor. 

(2)  CIA  also  has  five  officers  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  Military  Intelligence  Service 
and  one  officer  working  with  the  covert  [one 
word  illegible]  of  the  Army  Psychological 
Warfare  Directorate. 

B.  Thailand 
1.  Thai 

a.  Royal  Thai  Army  Ranger  Battalion  (Air- 
borne t  : 

A  Special  Forces  type  unit,  its  stated  mis- 
sion Is  to  organize  and  conduct  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  areas  of  Thailand  overrun  by  the 
enemy  In  case  of  an  open  invasion  of  Thai- 
land. It  currently  has  the  mission  of  supply- 
ing the  Palace  Guard  for  the  Prime  Minister. 

Based  at  Lopburl,  the  Ranger  Battalion  has 
a  MAP  authorized  strength  of  580.  It  is  or- 
ganized Into  a  Headquarters  and  Headquar- 
ters company,  a  Service  company,  and  four 
Ranger  companies.  The  Battalion  has  4  com- 
mand detachments  and  26  operations  detach- 
ments, trained  and  organized  along  the  lines 
of  U.S.  Special  Forces  in  strength,  equipment, 
and  rank  structure. 

The  Ranger  Battalion  Is  loosely  attached  to 
the  1st  Division.  In  reality.  It  Is  an  Independ- 
ent unit  of  the  Royal  Thai  Army,  under  the 
direct  control  of  Field  Marshal  Sarit.  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  and  receives  preferen- 
tial treatment. 

Each  ranger  company  has  been  assigned  a 
region  of  Thailand,  In  which  It  is  to  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  guerrilla  warfare  In  case 
of  enemy  occupation.  Field  training  Is  con- 
ducted In  these  assigned  regions,  to  acquaint 
the  detachments  with  the  people,  facilities 
and  terrain. 

b    Police  Aerial  Resupply  Unit  (PARU) : 

The  PARU  has  a  mission  of  undertaking 
clandestine  operations  In  denied  areas.  99 
PARU  personnel  have  been  Introduced  cov- 
ertly to  assist  the  Meos  in  operations  In  Laos, 
where  their  combat  performance  has  t>een 
outstanding. 

This  Is  a  special  police  unit,  supported  by 
CIA  (CIA  control  In  the  Meo  operations  has 
been  reported  as  excellent),  with  a  current 
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strength  of  300  being  Increased  to  550  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  All  personnel  are  specially 
selected  and  screened,  and  have  been  rated  as 
of  high  quality.  Officers  are  selected  from  tbs 
ranks. 

Training  consists  of  10  weeks'  basic  train- 
ing. 3  weeks'  jumping,  3  weeks'  Jungle  oper- 
ations, 4  weeks'  police  law  and  3  months  of 
refresher  training  yearly.  Forty  individuals 
have  been  trained  as  W/T  communicators. 

All  personnel  have  adequate  personal  gear 
to  be  self-sustaining  In  the  Jungle.  Weapons 
are  M-1  rifles.  M-3  submachine  guns  and 
BAR.  In  addition,  i>er8onnel  are  trained  to 
use  other  automatic  weapons.  2.34  rocket 
launchers,  and  60-mm.  mortars. 

There  are  presently  13  PARU  teams,  total- 
ing 99  men,  operating  with  the  Meo  guerillas 
In  Laos.  Combat  reports  of  these  operations 
have  Included  exceptionally  heroic  and  mer- 
itorious actions  by  PARU  personnel.  The 
PARU  teanns  have  provided  timely  Intelli- 
gence and  have  worked  effectively  with  local 
tribes. 

c.  Thai  Border  Patrol   Police    (BPP) : 

The  mission  of  the  BPP  Is  to  counter  in- 
filtration and  subversion  during  peacetime. 
In  addition  to  normal  police  duties,  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  Invasion  of  Thailand,  the 
BPP  will  operate  as  guerilla  forces  In  enemy- 
held  areas,  In  support  of  regular  Thai  armed 
forces. 

The  BPP  has  a  current  strength  of  4,600. 
It  was  organized  in  1955  as  a  gendarmerie 
patrol  force  (name  changed  to  BPP  In  1959), 
composed  of  71  active  and  23  reserve  pla- 
toons, from  existing  police  units.  It  Is  an  ele- 
ment of  the  Thai  National  Police,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Although  technically  a  police  organization, 
the  BPP  Is  armed  with  Infantry  weapons,  in- 
cluding light  machine  guns,  rocket  launch- 
ers and  light  mortars.  It  is  trained  In 
small-unit  Infantry  tactics  and  counter- 
guerrilla  operations.  Training  is  currently 
being  conducted  by  a  10-man  U.S.  Army  Spe- 
cial Forces  team  from  Okinawa,  under  ICA 
auspices. 

This  unusual  police  unit  was  created  ini- 
tially to  cope  with  problems  posed  by  foreign 
guerrilla  elements  using  Thailand  as  a  safe- 
haven:  the  Vletmlnh  in  eastern  Tlialland 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  along  the 
Malayan  border  In  the  south.  There  has  been 
some  tactical  liaison  with  Burmese  Army 
units. 

2.  U.S. 

a.  Defense: 

( 1 )  A  Special  Forces  qualified  officer  Is  as- 
signed to  advise  the  RTA  Ranger  Battalion. 

(2)  A  ten-man  Special  Forces  team  from 
the  1st  Special  Forces  Group  in  Okinawa 
is  currently  conducting  training  for  the  Thai 
Border  Patrol  Police  under  ICA  auspices. 

(3)  There  are  5  officers  and  1  enlisted  man 
attached  to  MAAG  as  advisers  to  J-2  and  the 
Thai  Armed  Forces  Security  Center. 

b.  CIA; 

(1)2  advisers  with  PARU. 
(2)    3  officers  who  work   vrtth  the  Border 
Patrol  Police  providing  advice,  guidance  and 
limited  training  in  the  collection  and  proc- 
essing of  Intelligence  in  addition  to  manage- 
ment of  their  communications  system. 
C.  Laos 
1.  Lao 

a.  Commandos: 

According  to  CINCPAC,  there  are  two  spe- 
cial commando  companies  in  the  Lao  Armed 
Forces  (PAL),  with  a  total  strength  of  266. 
These  commandos  have  received  Special 
Forces  training. 

b.  Meo  Guerrillas : 

About  9.000  Meo  tribesmen  have  been 
equipped  for  guerrilla  operations,  which  they 
are  now  conducting  with  considerable  effec- 
tiveness In  Communist-dominated  territory 
In  Laos.  They  have  been  organized  Into  Auto- 
Defense  Choc  units  of  the  FAL,  of  varying 
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sizes.  Estimates  on  how  many  more  of  these 
splendid  fighting  men  could  be  recruited 
vary,  but  a  realistic  figure  would  be  around 
4,000  more,  although  the  total  manpower 
pool  Ls  larger. 

Political  leadership  of  the  Meos  is  in  the 
hands  of  Touby  Lyfoung.  who  now  operates 
mostly  out  of  Vientiane.  The  military  leader 
Is  Lt-Col  Vang  Pao.  who  Is  the  field  com- 
mander. Command  control  of  Meo  operations 
is  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  CIA  Vientiane 
with  the  advice  of  Chief  MAAG  Laos.  The 
same  CIA  paramilitary  and  U.S.  military 
teamwork  Is  in  existence  for  advisory  actlvi- 
Ues  (9  CIA  operations  officers,  9  LTAG/ 
Army  Special  Forces  personnel,  an  addition  to 
the  99  Thai  PARU  under  CIA  control)  and 
aerial  resupply. 

As  Meo  villages  are  over-run  by  Commu- 
nist forces  and  as  men  leave  food-raising 
duties  to  serve  as  guerrillas,  a  problem  is 
growing  over  the  care  and  feeding  of  non- 
combat  Meos.  CIA  has  given  some  rice  and 
clothing  to  relieve  this  problem.  Considera- 
tion needs  to  be  given  to  organized  relief,  a 
mission  of  an  CIA  nature,  to  the  handling  of 
Meo  refugees  and  their  rehabilitation. 

c.  National  Directorate  of  Coordination: 
This  Is  the  Intelligence  arm  of  the  RLG. 

Its  operations  are  mainly  in  the  Vientiane 
area  at  present.  It  has  an  armed  unit  con- 
sisting of  two  battalions  and  is  under  the 
command  of  Lt-CoI  Siho,  a  PAL  officer.  In 
addition  to  Intelligence  operations  this  force 
has  a  capability  for  sal>otage,  kidnapping. 
commando-typ)e  raids,  etc. 

d.  There  is  also  a  local  veteran's  organiza- 
tion and  a  grass-roots  political  organization 
in  Laos,  both  of  which  are  subject  to  CIA 
direction  and  control  and  are  capable  ol 
carrying  out  propaganda,  &atx)tage  and  ha- 
rassment operations.  Both  are  located  (In 
varying  degrees  of  strength  and  reliability) 
throughout  Laos. 

2.  U.S. 

a.  Defense: 

( 1 )  There  are  154  Specled  Forces  personnel 
(12  teams)  from  the  7th  Special  Forces 
Group  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  attached  to  the 
MAAG  and  providing  tactical  advice  to  FAL 
commanders  and  conducting  basic  training 
when  the  situation  permits. 

(2)  A  10-man  Intelligence  training  team  is 
assisting  the  FAL  in  establishing  a  military 
intelligence  system. 

(3)  An  8-man  psychological  warfare  team 
Is  assisting  the  FAL  with  psy  war  operations 
and  operation  of  its  radio  transmitters. 

b.  CIA: 

(1)  Nine  CIA  officers  are  working  in  the 
field  with  the  Meo  guerrillas,  backstopped  by 
two  additional  officers  In  Vientiane. 

(2)  Three  CIA  officers  plus  2-3  Vietnamese 
are  working  with  the  National  Directorate 
of  Coordination. 

D.  Others 
1.  Asian 

a.  Eastern  Construction  Ccwnpany  [Fili- 
pinos] : 

This  Is  a  private,  Filipino-run  public  serv- 
ice organization,  similar  to  an  employment 
agency,  with  an  almost  untapped  potential 
for  unconventional  warfare  (which  was  its 
original  mission) .  It  now  furnishes  about  600 
trained,  experienced  Filipino  technicians  to 
the  Governments  of  Vietnam  and  Laos,  under 
the  auspices  of  MAAQs  (MAP)  and  USOMs 
(ICA  activities).  Most  of  these  Fillpinoe  are 
currently  augmenting  U.S.  mllltai7  logis- 
tics programs  with  the  Vietnamese  Army  and 
Lao  Army.  They  instruct  local  military  per- 
sonnel in  ordnance,  quartermaster,  etc. 
maintenance,  storage,  and  supply  proce- 
dures. MAAG  Chiefs  in  both  Vietnam  and 
Laos  have  rated  this  service  as  highly  ef- 
fective. CIA  has  Influence  and  scone  continu- 
ing interest  with  Individuals. 

The    head    of    Basrtem    ConstTuoCion    is 
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"Prlaco"  Johnny  Ban  Juan,  tomat  National 
Oonuaander,  PhlllpplnM  Veterans  Lieglon, 
and  former  ckMe  staS  asslatant  to  PraBl<lent 
Magsayaay  of  the  PhlUfrptnea  (serving  as 
Prestdentlal  Cocoplalnts  and  Action  Oxn- 
tnlaaiODer  dlreotly  under  the  Prestdmt) .  Its 
cadre  are  mostly  either  former  guerrtllaa 
s^nst  tfce  Japanese  In  WW  n  or  focoMr 
PMUppine  Army  penoDn«l.  Moat  of  tbe 
cadre  had  extensive  combat  esperlenoe 
against  Vbs  Ootnmunist  Huk  guerrtUas  In  t^e 
PhlUpplnea.  This  cadre  can  be  expanded 
Into  a  wide  range  of  oounter-Oonununlst  ac- 
tlTttlee,  having  sufficient  statxire  in  tbe 
PhUtp|)tne8  to  be  able  to  draw  on  a  very 
large  segment  of  Its  trained,  experienced,  and 
weU-motdvated  manpower  pool. 

Elaatem  Oonstructlon  was  started  In  1964 
aa  Freedom  Company  of  the  PhlUppinea,  a 
non-profit  organization,  with  Preatdent 
Magaaysay  as  Its  honorary  president.  Its 
dharter  atafted  t^alniy  thM  It  was  "to 
serve  the  came  at  freedom."  It  actually  was 
a  meobazUam  to  petmiit  Vt\e  def^yment  of 
PlUpino  personnel  In  other  Aetan  ooumtries, 
for  unjoooventlonal  operations,  under  cover 
of  a  puMlc  servlee  organization  having  a 
contract  with  ttie  boat  government.  PhlUp- 
ptne  Armed  forces  and  government  person- 
nel were  "sheep-<llpped"  and  served  abroad. 
ItB  personnel  helped  write  the  Coostltuitlon 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  trained  Viet- 
nam's Prealdeatlal  Ouard  BaMaUon.  and 
were  Instrumental  In  founding  and  organiz- 
ing the  Vletnameae  Veterans  Legion. 

When  U.S.  peiBonnel  Instrumental  In  the 
organisation  and  operaitlonal  use  of  Free- 
dom Company  departed  fttan  the  Asian  area, 
dlrecft  US.  support  of  the  organisation  (on 
a  clandestine  basis)  was  largely  terminated. 
The  nuplno  leaders  In  It  then  decided  to 
carry  on  Its  mission  privately,  as  a  ooiivm«r- 
dal  undertaking.  They  changed  the  name 
to  Eastern  Conotructlon  Company.  Tbe  or- 
ganization survlv«d  some  months  of  very 
bard  times  flnanotally.  Its  leaders  remain  as 
a  hlgbly-motlvated,  experienced,  anU- 
Oononunlst  "hard  core." 

b.  Operation  Brotherhood  (PlllpUio) : 
There  is  another  private  PUlplno  public- 
service  organization,  capable  of  considerable 
expansion  In  socio-economic -medical  opera- 
tions to  support  counter-guerrilla  actions.  It 
la  now  operating  teams  in  Laos,  under  ICA 
auspices.  It  has  a  measure  of  CIA  control. 

Operation  Brotherhood  (OB)  was  started 
In  19M  by  the  International  Jaycees,  under 
the  Inspiration  and  guidance  of  Oscar  Arel- 
lano, a  PUlplno  architect  who  was  Vice  Pres- 
ident for  Asia  of  the  International  Jaycees. 
The  concept  was  to  provide  medical  service 
to  refugees  and  provincial  farmers  In  South 
Vietnam,  as  part  of  the  1065  pacification  and 
refugee  program.  Initially  PUlplno  teams, 
later  other  Asian  and  European  teams,  served 
In  OB  in  Vietnam.  Their  work  was  closely 
coordinated  with  Vietnamese  Army  opera- 
tions which  cleaned  up  VIetmlnh  stay-be- 
hlnds  and  started  stabilizing  r\iral  areas.  .  .  . 

c.  The  Security  Training  Center  (STC) : 
This    Is    a    counter-subversion,    counter- 

guerrlUa  and  p>sychoIoglcal  warfare  school 
overtly  operated  by  the  PbUlpplne  Govern- 
ment and  covertly  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Qovemment  through  CIA  as  tbe  instrument 
of  the  Country  Team.  It  Is  located  at  Port 
McKlnley  on  the  outskirts  of  UanUa.  Its 
stated  mission  Is:  "To  counter  the  forces  of 
subversion  In  Southeast  Asia  through  more 
adequate  training  of  security  personnel, 
greater  cooperation,  better  understanding 
and  maximum  initiative  among  the  coun- 
tries of  tbe  area."  .  .  . 

The  training  capabUlty  of  tbe  STC  In- 
cludes a  stair  of  approximately  13  Instructors 
In  the  subjects  of  unconventional  and 
counter-guerrilla  warfare.  .  .  . 

d.  CAT.  ClvU  Air  Tranqmrt  (Chlneae 
Nationalist) : 
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CAT  Is  a  commercial  air  line  engaged  in 
scheduled  and  non-scheduled  air  operations 
throughout  tbe  Par  Bast,  with  headquarters 
and  large  maintenance  facilities  located  In 
Taiwan.  CAT,  a  CIA  propletary,  provides  air 
logistical  support  under  commercial  cover  to 
most  CIA  and  other  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cies' requirements.  CAT  supports  covert  and 
clandestine  air  operations  by  providing 
trained  and  experienced  personnel,  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  equipment  through 
overt  commercial  channels,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  fairly  large  inventory  of  transport 
and  other  type  aircraft  under  both  Chlnat 
and  U.S.  registry. 

OAT  has  demonstrated  its  capabUlty  on 
numerous  occasions  to  meet  all  types  of  con- 
tingency or  long-term  covert  air  require- 
ments In  support  of  U.S.  objectives.  During 
the  past  ten  years,  it  has  had  some  notable 
achievements,  Including  support  of  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  withdrawal  from  the  maln- 
laivd,  air  drop  support  to  the  French  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu,  complete  logistical  and  tactical 
air  support  for  the  Indonesian  operation,  air 
lifts  of  refugees  from  North  Vietnam,  more 
than  300  overflights  of  Mainland  China  and 
Tibet,  and  extensive  air  support  In  Laos  dur- 
ing the  current  crisis.  . . . 

3.  U.S. 

b.  CIA: 

(1)   Okinawa — Support  Base. 

Okinawa  Station  Is  In  Itself  a  paramUltary 
support  asset  and.  In  critical  altuMlons  call- 
ing for  extensive  support  of  UW  activity  In 
the  Par  East,  could  be  devoted  in  Vts  entirety 
to  this  mission.  Located  at  Camp  Chlnen,  it 
comprises  a  self-contained  base  under  Army 
cover  with  faoUltles  of  all  types  necessary 
to  the  storage,  testing,  packaging,  procure- 
ment and  delivery  of  supplies — ranging  from 
weapons  and  explosives  to  medical  and  cloth- 
ing. Because  of  Its  being  a  controlled  area, 
it  can  accommodate  admirably  the  holding  of 
black  bodies  In  singletons  or  small  groups,  as 
well  as  small  groups  of  tz-alnees.  .  .  . 

(4).  Salpan  Training  Station. 

CIA  maintains  a  field  training  station  on 
tbe  Island  of  Salpan  located  approximately 
160  miles  northeast  of  Guam  In  the  Marianas 
Islands.  The  installa.t4on  Is  under  Navy  cover 
and  is  known  as  the  Naval  Technical  Train- 
ing Unit.  The  primary  mission  of  tbe  Salpan 
Training  Station  Is  to  provide  physical  facul- 
ties and  competent  instructor  personnel  to 
fulfUl  a  variety  of  training  requirements  in- 
cluding Intelligence  tradecraft,  communica- 
tions, oounter-lntelllgence  and  phychologlcal 
warfare  techniques.  Training  is  performed  in 
support  of  CIA  activities  conducted  through- 
out the  nr  Bast  area. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  described  above, 
CIA  maintains  a  snuJl  ship  of  approximately 
500  tons'  displacement  and  140  feet  In  length. 
This  vessel  Is  used  presently  to  provide  sur- 
face transportation  between  Guam  and  Sskl- 
pan.  It  has  an  American  Captain  and  First 
Mate  and  a  Philippine  crew,  and  is  operated 
under  the  cover  of  a  commercial  corpora- 
tion with  home  offices  In  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. Both  the  ship  and  the  corporation  have 
a  potentially  wider  paramUitary  application 
both  m  tbe  Far  Bast  area  and  elsewhere. 

Cablz  or  Dixii's  Tkkatt  RxqnrcsT 
Coblej^rom  from  the  United  States  Bm- 
basay  in  Saigon  to  the  State  Department, 
Oct.  1.  1961.  A  copy  of  the  mesaage  toos  tent 
to  the  commander  in  chief  of  Pacific  forces. 
I>lsc\jsslon  with  Felt  and  party,  McOarr, 
Noltlng  yesterday  Diem  asked  for  bUateral 
defense  treaty.  Large  and  unexplained  re- 
quest. Serious.  Put  forward  aa  result  of 
Dlem's  fear  of  outcome  of  Laos  situation, 
SVN  vulnerabUlty  to  Increase  infiltration, 
feelings  that  SEATO  action  would  be  in- 
hibited by  UK  and  France  In  the  caae  of 
SVN  as  In  Laos. 

Noltlng  told  Dlem  question  had  Important 
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angle  and  effect  on  SEATO.  Major  repeated 
to  Thuan  and  believe  he  understands  better 
than  Dlem  some  of  thorny  problems. 

Fuller  report  of  conversation  with  Dlem 
will  foUow  but  would  Uke  to  get  quick  pre- 
liminary reaction  from  Washington  on  this 
request. 

Our  reaction  Is  that  tbe  request  should  be 
seriously  and  carefully  treated  to  prevent 
feeling  that  U.S.  Is  not  serious  in  Intention 
to  support  SVN.  But  see  major  iseuee  in- 
cluding overriding  Article  19.  Geneva  Accords, 
possible  ratification  problems  aa  weU  as 
effect  on  SEATO. 

Dlem's  request  arises  from  feeUng  that 
UJS.  policy  on  Laos  will  expose  his  flank  In 
infiltration  and  lead  to  large-scale  hosuilties 
In  SVN.  So  seeking  a  stronger  commitment 
than  he  thinks  he  has  now  through  SEATO. 
Changing  U.S.  policy  on  Laos,  especially 
SEATO  decision  to  use  force  If  necessary  to 
protect  SVN  and  Thailand,  would  relieve 
pressure  for  bUateral  treaty. 

Non  ON  A  Plan  ro«  I»rmvKKTiON 
Supplemental  note  to  a  paper  entitled 
"Concept  for  Intervention  in  Viet-Nam." 
Oct.  11,  1961.  According  to  the  Pentagon 
history,  the  paper  was  drafted  mainly  by 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  and  was  either 
a  "talking  paper"  for  a  meeting  that  in- 
cluded Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  "or  a  revision 
put  together  later  in  the  day.  after  the 
meeting." 

As  the  basic  paper  indicates,  the  likdlbood 
of  massive  DRV  and  Chlcom  Intervention 
cannot  be  estimated  with  precision.  The 
SNIE  covers  oiUy  the  initial  phase  when 
action  mlgtit  be  limited  to  30-25,000  men. 
At  later  stages,  when  the  JCS  estimate  that 
40,000  US  forces  wlU  be  needed  to  clean  i^) 
the  Viet  Cong  threat,  the  chances  of  such 
massive  Intervention  might  weU  become  sub- 
stantial, with  the  Soviets  finding  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  tie  down  major  US  forces  in  a 
long  action,  perh&ps  as  part  of  a  multiprong 
action  involving  Bertln  and  such  additional 
areas  as  Korea  and  Iran. 

Because  of  this  possibility  of  major  Bloc 
intervention,  the  maximum  poesible  force- 
needs  must  be  frankly  faced.  Assuming  pres- 
ent estimates  of  about  40.000  US  forces  for 
the  stated  military  objective  In  South  Viet- 
nam, plus  128.000  US  forces  for  meeting 
North  Vietnam  and  Chlcom  Intervention, 
the  drain  on  US-based  reserve  forces  ooxiM 
be  on  the  order  of  3  or  4  divisions  and  other 
forces  aa  well.  The  Impact  on  naval  capabil- 
ities for  blockade  plans  (to  meet  Berlin) 
woiUd  also  be  major.  In  light  of  present  Ber- 
lin contingency  plans,  and  combat  attrition, 
Including  scarce  items  of  equipment,  the 
InlUatlon  of  the  Vietnam  action  In  itself 
should  indicate  a  step-up  In  tbe  present 
mobilization,  possibly  of  major  proportions. 

1961  RzqtTKST  BT  SoirrH  Vbtkam  rot  U.S. 
Combat  Fobcks 

Cablegram  from  United  States  Embassy  in 
Saigon  to  the  State  Department.  Oct.  13, 
1961,  on  requests  by  Nguyen  Dinh  Thuan, 
Defense  Minister  of  South  Vietnam.  Copies 
of  this  message  were  sent  to  Commander  in 
Chief  of  Pacific  forces  and  to  the  United 
States  Embassies  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  and 
Taipei,  Taiwan. 

Thuan  in  meeting  October  13  made  tbe 
following  requests: 

1.  Extra  squadron  of  AD-6  in  lieu  of  pro- 
posed T-38's  and  delivery  ASAP. 

3.  US.  ClvUlan  contract  pUots  for  bell- 
copters  and  C-47's  for  "non-combat"  opera- 
tions. 

3.  U.S.  combat  units  or  units  to  be  Intro- 
duced Into  SVN  as  "combat-trainer  units  ". 
Part  to  be  stationed  in  North  near  17th 
ParaUel  to  free  ARVN  forces  there  for  anti- 
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guerrUla  action  In  high  plateau.  Also  perhaps 
in  several  provincial  seats  in  the  highlands 
of  Central  Vietnam. 

4.  U.S.  reaction  to  proposal  to  request  Na- 
tionalist China  to  send  one  division  of  com- 
bat troops  for  operations  in  the  Southwest. 

Thuan  referred  to  captured  diary  of  VM 
officer  kUled  In  Central  SVN,  containing  In- 
formation on  VM  plans  and  techniques. 
Being  analyzed,  translated  and  would  pass 
on.  Said  Dlem  in  light  of  situation  In  Laos, 
infiltration  into  SVN.  and  JFK's  Interest  as 
shown  by  sending  Taylor,  requested  VS.  to 
urgently  consider  requests. 

On  U.S.  combat  trainer  units,  Noltlng 
asked  whether  Dlem's  considered  request,  in 
view  of  repeated  views  opposed.  Thuan  so 
confirmed.  Dlem's  views  changed  in  light  of 
worsening  situation.  Wanted  a  symbolic  U.S. 
strength  near  17th  to  prevent  attacks  there, 
free  own  forces  there.  Similar  purpose  sta- 
tion U.S.  units  in  several  provincial  seats  In 
central  highlands,  freeing  ARVN  ground 
forces  there.  Noltlng  said  major  requests  on 
heels  of  Dlem  request  for  bUateral  treaty. 
Noltlng  asked  if  In  lieu  of  treaty.  Thuan  said 
first  step  quicker  than  treaty  and  time  was 
of  the  essence.  Thuan  said  token  forces 
would  satisfy  SVN  and  would  be  better  than 
treaty  (Had  evidently  not  thought  through 
nor  discussed  with  Dlem) . 

Discussed  ICC  angle.  Noltlng  mentioned 
value  SVN  previously  attached  to  ICC  pres- 
ence. Thuan  agreed,  felt  case  could  be  made 
for  introduction  of  U.S.  units  for  guard  duty 
not  combat  unless  attacked.  Could  be  put 
in  such  a  way  to  preserve  ICC  In  SVN.  Nolt- 
lng said  doubted  If  compatable  but  could  be 
explored  (McGarr  and  I  call  attention  to  two 
points:  In  view  of  proposed  units,  training 
function  more  a  cover  than  reality;  if  send 
U.S.  units  should  be  sufficient  strength,  since 
VC  attack  likely). 

On  Chlnat  force,  Thuan  said  Chiang  had 
earlier  given  some  indication  (not  too  pre- 
cise I  gathered)  of  wUllngness.  Thuan  said 
GVN  did  not  want  to  follow-up  without  get- 
ting U.S.  reaction.  Idea  to  use  about  10.000 
men  In  southwest  as  far  from  17th  as  pos- 
sible. Also  intended  to  draft  ellgibles  of  Chi- 
nese origin  Into  forces.  Thuan  thought  per- 
haps Cblnats  could  be  Introduced  covertly, 
but  on  analyses  gave  this  up.  Noltlng  said 
he  thought  Chlnats  wovUd  want  something 
out  of  deal,  maybe  political  lift  from  Intro- 
ducing Chlnat  forces  on  Asia  mainland 
(Noltlng  thinks  trial  balloon  only). 

Questions  wUl  undoubtedly  be  raised  with 
Taylor.  Obvloiis  GVN  losing  no  opportunity 
to  ask  for  more  support  as  a  result  of  our 
greater  Interest  and  concern.  But  situation 
militarily  and  psychologically  has  moved  to 
a  point  where  serious  and  prompt  considera- 
tion should  be  given. 

(Note:  WUl  be  meeting  on  this  in  Admiral 
Helnz's  office,  1330,  16  October  to  get  reply 
out  today.  AppUcable  CINCPAC  140333, 
140346.) 

Tatlob's  Summabt  or  Findinos  on 
His  Mission  to  Socth  Vixtnam 
CabZejrom  from  Baguio,  the  Philippines, 
by  Gen.  Maxuxll  D.  Taylor.  Presidential  mili- 
tary adviser,  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Nov.  1,  1961. 

1.  Transmitted  herewith  are  a  summary  of 
the  fundamental  conclusions  of  my  group 
and  my  personal  recommendations  In  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  of  the  President  to  me 
dated  13  October  1961.  At  our  meeting  next 
Friday  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  explain  the 
thinking  which  lies  behind  them.  At  that 
time  I  shall  transmit  our  entire  report  which 
will  provide  detailed  support  for  the  rec- 
ommendations and  will  serve  as  a  working 
paper  for  the  Interested  departments  and 
agencies. 

2.  It  Is  concluded  that: 

a.  Communist  strategy  alms  to  gain  control 
of  Southeast  Asia  by  methods  of  subversion 


and  guerrilla  war  which  by-pass  conventional 
U.S.  and  indigenous  strength  on  the  ground. 
The  interim  Communist  goal — en  route  to 
total  take-over- — appears  to  be  a  neutral 
Southeast  Asia,  detached  from  U.S.  protec- 
tion. This  strategy  is  well  on  the  way  to  suc- 
cess In  Vietnam. 

b.  In  Vietnam  'and  Southeast  Asia"  there 
Is  a  double  crisis  In  confidence:  doubt  that 
U.S.  Is  determined  to  save  Southeast  Asia: 
doubt  that  Dlem's  methods  can  frustrate 
and  defeat  Communist  purposes  and  meth- 
ods. The  Vietnamese  ( and  Southeast  Asians ) 
will  undoubtedly  draw — rightly  or  wrongly 
— definitive  conclusions  In  coming  weeks  and 
months  concerning  the  probable  outcome 
and  will  adjust  their  behavior  accordingly. 
What  the  U.S.  does  or  falls  to  do  will  be 
decisive  to  the  end  result. 

c.  Aside  from  the  morale  factor,  the  Viet- 
namese Govemment  Is  caught  In  Interlock- 
ing circles  of  bad  tactics  and  bad  administra- 
tive arrangements  which  pin  their  forces  on 
the  defensive  In  ways  which  permit  a  rela- 
tively small  Vlet-Cong  force  (about  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  GVN  regiUars)  to  create 
conditions  of  frustration  and  terror  certain 
to  lead  to  a  poUtlcal  crisis.  If  a  positive  turn- 
ing point  is  not  soon  achieved.  The  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  designed  to  achieve 
that  favorable  turn,  to  avoid  a  further  de- 
terioration In  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  eventuaUy  to  contain  and  elimi- 
nate the  threat  to  its  Independence. 

3.  It  Is  recommended: 

GENOLAL 

a.  That  uj>on  request  from  the  Govem- 
ment of  Vietnam  (GVN)  to  come  to  Its  aid 
in  resisting  the  Increasing  aggressions  of  the 
Vlet-Oong  and  In  repairing  the  ravages  of 
the  Delta  fiood  which,  in  combination, 
threaten  the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  the 
security  of  the  country,  the  U.S.  Govem- 
ment offer  to  join  the  GVN  in  a  massive 
joint  effort  as  a  part  of  a  total  mobUlzatlon 
of  GVN  resources  to  cope  with  both  the 
Vlet-Cong  (VC)  and  the  ravages  of  the  flood. 
The  U.S.  representatives  will  participate 
actively  in  this  effort,  particularly  In  the 
flelds  of  govemment  administration,  military 
plana  and  operations,  IntelUgence,  and  flood 
relief,  going  beyond  the  advisory  role  which 
they  have  observed  In  the  past. 

specific 

b.  That  in  support  of  the  foregoing  broad 
commitment  to  a  joint  effort  with  Dlem,  the 
following  speclflc  measures  be  undertaken : 

( 1 )  The  U.S.  Government  wUl  be  prepared 
to  provide  individual  admlnstrators  for  In- 
sertion into  the  governmental  machinery  of 
South  Vietnam  in  types  and  numbers  to  be 
worked  out  with  President  Dlem. 

(2)  A  joint  effort  wUl  be  made  to  Improve 
the  mUitary-polltlcal  Intelligence  system  be- 
ginning at  the  provincial  level  extending  up- 
ward through  the  government  and  armed 
forces  to  the  Central  IntelUgence  Organiza- 
tion. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Government  will  engage  In  a 
Joint  survey  of  the  conditions  In  the  prov- 
inces to  assess  the  social,  political,  IntelU- 
gence, and  military  factors  bearing  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  counter-insurgency  in 
order  to  reach  a  common  estimate  of  these 
factors  and  a  common  determination  of  how 
to  deal  with  them.  As  this  survey  wUl  con- 
sume time,  it  should  not  hold  back  the  im- 
mediate actions  which  are  clearly  needed 
regardless  of  its  outcome. 

(4)  A  Joint  effort  wUi  be  made  to  free  the 
Army  for  mobile,  offensive  operations.  This 
effort  will  be  based  upon  Improving  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  Civil  Guard  and 
the  Self-Defense  Corps,  reUevlng  the  regular 
Army  of  static  missions,  raising  the  level  of 
the  mobUlty  of  Army  forces  by  the  provision 
of  considerably  more  helicopters  and  light 
aviation,    and   organizing   a   Border   Ranger 


Force  for  a  long-term  campaign  on  the  Lao- 
tian border  against  the  Vlet-Cong  infiltra- 
tors. The  U.S.  Government  wlU  support  this 
effort  with  equipment  and  with  military 
units  and  personnel  to  do  those  tasks  which 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  cannot  per- 
form In  time.  Such  tasks  include  air  recon- 
naissance and  photography,  airlift  (beyond 
the  present  capacity  of  SVN  forces) ,  special 
Intelligence,  and  air-ground  support  tech- 
niques. 

(5)  The  U.S.  Government  will  assist  the 
GVN  in  effecting  survelUance  and  control 
over  the  coastal  waters  and  Inland  water- 
ways, furnishing  such  advisors,  operating 
personnel  and  small  craft  as  nxay  be  neces- 
sary for  quick  and  effective  operations. 

(6)  The  MAAG,  Vietnam,  wUl  be  reorga- 
nized and  Increased  In  size  as  may  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Implementation  of  these  recom- 
me-<datlons. 

(7)  The  U.S.  Government  wtU  offer  to  In- 
troduce into  South  Vietnam  a  mUltary  Task 
Force  to  operate  under  U.S.  control  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(a)  Provide  a  U.S.  military  presence  capa- 
ble of  raising  national  morale  and  of  show- 
ing to  Southeast  Asia  the  seriousness  of  the 
U.S.  Intent  to  resist  a  Communist  take-over. 

(b)  (Conduct  logistical  operations  In  sup- 
port of  military  and  flood  relief  opierations. 

(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as  are 
necessary  for  self-defense  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  area  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  back 
up  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  GVN  In  the 
case  of  a  heightened  military  crisis. 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  addi- 
tional forces  as  may  be  Introduced  If 
CINCPAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are 
invoked. 

(8)  The  US.  Govemment  will  review  Its 
economic  aid  program  to  take  Into  account 
the  needs  of  flood  relief  and  to  give  priority 
to  those  projects  In  support  of  the  expanded 
counter-insurgency  program. 

Cable  Fbom  Tati-ok  to  Kennedy  on  Inteo- 
DocnoN  or  U.S.  Troops 

Cablegram  from  Baguio.  the  Philippines, 
by  General  Taylor  to  President  Kennedy. 
Nov.  1.  1961. 

This  message  Is  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing my  reasons  for  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  a  US  military  force  into  SVN.  I 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  is  an 
essential  action  If  we  are  to  reverse  the 
present  downward  trend  of  events  in  spite  of 
a  full  recognition  of  tbe  following  disad- 
vantages: 

a.  The  strategic  reserve  of  US  forces  Is  pres- 
ently so  weak  that  we  can  Ul  afford  any 
detachment  of  forces  to  a  peripheral  area  of 
the  Communist  bloc  where  they  will  be 
pinned  down  for  an  uncertain  duration. 

b.  Although  US  prestige  is  already  engaged 
m  SVN,  it  wUl  become  more  so  by  tbe  send- 
ing of  tnx^M. 

c.  If  the  first  contingent  Is  not  enough  to 
accomplish  the  necessary  results,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  reinforce. 
If  the  ultimate  result  sought  is  tbe  closing 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  clean-up  of  the  in- 
surgents within  SVN.  there  is  no  limit  to  our 
possible  commitment  (unless  we  attack  the 
source  In  Hanoi ) . 

d.  The  Introduction  of  US  forces  may  In- 
crease tensions  and  risk  escalation  Into  a 
major  war  in  Asia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  there 
can  be  no  action  so  convincing  of  US  serious- 
ness of  purpose  and  hence  so  reassuring  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  SVN  and  to 
our  other  friends  and  allies  in  SEA  as  the 
Introduction  of  US  forces  Into  SVN.  The 
views  of  Indigenous  and  US  officials  con- 
sulted on  our  trip  were  unanimous  on  this 
point.  I  have  just  seen  Saigon  576  to  State 
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and  suggest  that  It  b«  reftd  In  connection 
with  this  message. 

The  size  of  the  US  force  Introduced  need 
not  be  great  to  provide  the  military  presence 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  elTect  on 
national  morale  In  SVN  and  on  International 
opinion.  A  bare  token,  however,  will  not  suf- 
fice: It  must  have  a  significant  value.  The 
kinds  of  tasks  which  It  might  undertake 
which  would  have  a  significant  value  are  sug- 
gested In  Bagulo  0005.  They  are: 

(a)  Provide  a  US  military  presence  capable 
of  raising  national  morale  and  of  showing  to 
SEA  the  seriousness  of  the  US  Intent  to  re- 
sist a  Communist  takeover. 

(b)  Conduct  logistical  operations  in  sup- 
port of  military  and  flood  relief  operations. 

(c)  Conduct  such  combat  operations  as  are 
necessary  for  self-defense  and  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  area  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

(d)  Provide  an  emergency  reserve  to  back 
up  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  OVN  In  the  case 
of  a  heightened  military  crisis. 

(e)  Act  as  an  advance  party  of  such  addi- 
tional forces  as  may  be  Introduced  If  CINC 
PAC  or  SEATO  contingency  plans  are 
Invoked. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  force  Is  not  pro- 
posed to  clear  the  jungles  and  forests  of  VC 
guerrillas.  That  should  be  the  primary  task 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  Vietnam  for  which 
they  should  be  specifically  organized,  trained 
and  stiffened  with  ample  US  advisors  down 
to  combat  battalion  levels.  However,  the  US 
troops  may  be  called  upon  to  engage  In  com- 
bat to  protect  themselves,  their  working 
parties,  and  the  area  In  which  they  live.  As 
a  general  reserve,  they  might  be  thrown  Into 
action  (with  US  agreement)  against  large, 
formed  guerrilla  bands  which  have  aban- 
doned the  forests  for  attacks  on  major  tar- 
gets. But  in  genera],  our  forces  should  not 
engaged  in  small-scale  guerrilla  operations 
In  the  Jungle. 

As  an  area  for  the  operations  of  US  troops, 
SVN  Is  not  an  excessively  dlflicult  or  unpleas- 
ant place  to  operate.  While  the  border  areas 
are  rugged  and  heavily  forested,  the  terrain 
Is  comparable  to  parts  of  Korea  where  US 
troops  learned  to  live  and  work  without  too 
much  effort.  However,  these  border  areas,  for 
reasons  stated  above,  are  not  the  places  to 
engage  our  forces.  In  the  High  Plateau  and  In 
the  coastal  plain  where  US  troops  would 
probably  be  stationed,  these  jungle-forest 
conditions  do  not  exist  to  any  great  extent. 
The  most  unpleasant  feature  In  the  coastal 
areas  would  be  the  heat  and,  In  the  Delta, 
the  mud  left  behind  by  the  fiood.  The  High 
Plateau  offers  no  peirtlcular  obstacle  to  the 
stationing  of  US  troops. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Task  Force  would 
engage  In  flood  relief  activities  In  the  Delta 
wUl  depend  upon  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem there.  As  reported  in  Saigon  637.  I  see 
considerable  advantages  In  playing  up  this 
aspect  of  the  TF  mission.  I  am  presently  In- 
clined to  favor  a  dual  mission,  initially  help 
to  the  flood  area  and  subsequently  use  In  any 
other  area  of  SVN  where  Its  resources  can  be 
used  effectively  to  give  tangible  support  in 
the  struggle  against  the  VC.  However,  the 
possibility  of  emphasizing  the  humanitarian 
mission  will  wane  If  we  wait  long  In  moving 
In  our  forces  or  in  linking  our  stated  purpose 
with  the  emergency  conditions  created  by  the 
flood. 

The  risks  of  backing  into  a  major  Asian 
war  by  way  of  SVN  are  present  but  are  not 
Impressive.  NVN  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to 
conventional  bombing,  a  weakness  which 
should  be  exploited  diplomatically  In  con- 
vincing Hanoi  to  lay  off  SVN  Both  the  DRV 
and  the  Chlcoms  would  face  severe  logistical 
difficulties  in  trying  to  maintain  strong  forces 
In  the  field  In  SKA,  difficulties  which  we  share 
but  by  no  means  to  the  same  degree.  There 
Is  no  case  for  fearing  a  mass  onslaught  of 
Communist  manpower  into  SVN  and  Its 
neighboring  states,  particularly  If  our   air- 
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power  is  allowed  a  free  hand  against  logistical 
targets.  Finally,  the  starvation  conditions  in 
China  should  discourage  Communist  leaders 
there  from  being  militarily  venturesome  for 
some  time  to  come. 

By  the  foregoing  line  of  reasoning,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction 
of  (word  illegible)  military  Task  Force  with- 
out delay  offers  definitely  more  advantage 
than  it  creates  risks  and  difficulties.  In  fact. 
I  do  not  believe  that  our  program  to  save  SVN 
will  succeed  without  It.  If  the  concept  is  ap- 
proved, the  exact  size  and  composition  of 
the  force  should  be  determined  by  Sec  Def  In 
consultation  with  the  JCS,  the  Chief  MAAG 
and  CINCPAC.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  »he 
initial  size  should  not  exceed  about  8000,  of 
which  a  preponderant  number  would  be  In 
logistical-type  units.  After  acquiring  experi- 
ence in  operating  In  SVN,  this  initial  force 
will  require  reorganization  and  adjustment 
to  the  local  scene. 

As  CINCPAC  wll  point  out,  any  forces  com- 
mitted to  SVN  will  need  to  be  replaced  by 
additional  forces  to  his  area  from  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  in  the  US.  Also,  any  troops  to 
SVN  are  in  addition  to  those  which  may  be 
required  to  execute  SEATO  Plan  6  In  Iaos. 
Both  facts  should  be  taken  Into  account  In 
current  considerations  of  the  FY  1963  budgeit 
which  bear  upon  the  permanent  Increase 
which  should  be  made  in  the  US  military 
establishment  to  maintain  our  strategic  posi- 
tion for  the  long  pull. 
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EVALTTATION     AND     CONCLUSIOKS     OT    TaTLOI'S 

RxpoRT  OK  Vietnam 
Excerpts  from  General  Taylor's  report,  Nov. 
3,  1961,  on  hta  mission  to  South  Vietnam  for 
President  Kennedy. 

Lncmm  paktn^urif 

.  .  .  Following  are  the  specific  categories 
where  the  Introduction  of  XJS.  working  ad- 
visors or  working  military  units  are  suggested 
...  an  a«terlsk  Indicating  where  such  opera- 
tions are.  to  some  degree,  under  way. 

— A  high-level  government  advisor  or  ad- 
visors. General  Lansdale  has  been  requested 
by  Diem:  and  it  may  be  wise  to  envisage  a 
limited  number  of  Americano — acceptable  to 
Diem  as  well  as  to  us — In  key  ministries.  .  .  . 

— A  Joint  U.S. -Vietnamese  Military  Survey, 
down  to  the  provincial  level,  in  each  of  three 
corps  areas,  to  make  recommendatlona  with 
respect  to  Intelligence,  command  and  control, 
more  economical  and  effective  passive  de- 
fense, the  buUd-up  of  a  reserve  for  offensive 
purposes,  mllltary-provlnce-chlel  relations, 
etc.  .  .  . 

— Joint  planning  of  offensive  operations, 
including  border  control  operations.*   .  .  . 

— Intimate  liaison  with  the  Vietnamese 
Central  Intelligence  Organizations  (C.I.O.) 
with  each  of  the  seven  intelligence  [rest  o>f 
sentence  Illegible |. 

— Jungle  Jim.  .  .  . 

—Counter  Infiltration  operations  In  Laos.* 

— Increased  covert  offensive  operations  in 
North  as  well  as  In  Laos  aind  South  Vietnam.* 

— The  Introduction,  under  MAAO  opera- 
tional control,  of  three  helicopter  squad- 
rons— one  for  each  corps  area — and  the  pro- 
vision of  more  light  aircraft,  as  the  need  may 
be  establlsehd.  .  .  . 

— A  radical  Increase  In  U.S.  trainers  at 
every  level  from  the  staff  colleges,  where 
teachers  are  short — to  the  Civil  Guard  and 
Self-Defense  Corps,  where  a  sharp  expansion 
In  competence  may  prove  the  key  to  molHllz- 
Ing  a  reserve  for  offensive  operations.   .   .   . 

— The  Introduction  of  ei^lneering  and 
logistical  elements  within  the  proposed  U.S. 
military  task  force  to  work  In  the  flood  area 
within  the  Vietnamese  plan,  on  both  emer- 
gency and  longer  term  reconstruction  tasks. 


— A  radical  Increase  In  U.S.  special  force 
teams  In  Vietnam:  to  work  with  the  Viet- 
namese Ranger  Force  proposed  for  the  border 
area  .  .  :  to  assist  in  unit  training,  includ- 
ing training  of  Clandestine   Action  Service. 

— Increase  in  MAAG  support  for  the  Viet- 
namese Navy.*    .   .  . 

— Introduction  of  U.S.  Naval  and  'or  Coast 
Guard  personnel  to  assist  In  coastal  and  river 
surveillance  and  control,  until  Vietnamese 
naval  capabilities  can  be  Improved.  .  .  . 

Reconsideration  of  the  role  of  air  power, 
leading  to  more  effective  utilization  of  assets 
now  available,  including  relesise  from  political 
control  of  the  14  D-6  aircraft,  institution  of 
close-support  techniques,  and  better  em- 
ployment of  available  weapons.  .  .  . 

To  execute  this  program  of  limited  partner- 
ship requires  a  change  in  the  charter,  the 
spirit,  and  the  organization  of  the  MAAO 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  must  be  shifted  from 
an  advisory  group  to  something  nearer — but 
not  quite — an  operational  headquarters  In 
a  theater  of  war.  .  .  .  The  U.S.  should  be- 
come a  limited  partner  in  the  war.  avoiding 
formalized  advice  on  the  one  hand,  trying 
to  run  the  war.  on  the  other.  Such  a  transi- 
tion from  advice  to  partnership  has  been 
made  in  recent  months,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
by  the  MAAO  In  Laos. 

Among  the  many  consequences  of  this 
shift  would  be  the  rapid  buUd-up  of  an  in- 
telligence capability  l>oth  to  Identify  opera- 
tional targets  for  the  Vietnamese  and  to 
assist  Washington  in  making  a  sensitive  and 
reliable  assessment  of  the  progress  of  the 
war.  The  basis  for  such  a  unit  already  exists 
In  Saigon  '  In  the  Intelligence  Evaluation 
Center.  It  must  be  quickly  expanded.  .  .  . 

In  Washington,  as  well,  intelligence  and 
back-up  operations  must  be  put  on  a  quasi- 
wartime  footing.  .  .  . 

CONTrN0«NCT«S 

The  U.S.  action  proposed  In  this  report — 
involving  as  it  does  the  overt  lifting  of  the 
MAAO  celling,  substantial  encadrement  and 
the  Introduction  of  limited  U.S.  forces — re- 
quires that  the  United  States  also  prepare 
for  contingencies  that  might  arise  from  the 
enemy's  reaction.  The  Initiative  proposed 
here  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  deal  with  any  escalation  the 
communists  might  choose  to  Impose.  Specifi- 
cally we  must  be  prepared  to  act  swiftly 
under  these  three  circumstances :  an  attempt 
to  seize  and  to  hold  the  Plelku-Kontum 
area:  a  political  crisis  in  which  the  commu- 
nists might  attempt  to  use  their  forces 
around  Saigon  to  capture  the  city  In  the 
midst  of  local  confusion:  an  undertaking  of 
overt  major  hostilities  by  North  Vietnam. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  present  contingency 
plans  of  CINPAC  must  embrace  the  possi- 
bility both  of  a  resumption  of  the  commu- 
nist offensive  In  Laos  and  these  Vietnamese 
contingency  situations.  Taken  together,  the 
contingencies  in  Southeast  Asia  which  we 
would  presently  choose  to  meet  without  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  appear  to  require 
somewhat  more  balanced  ground,  naval,  and 
air  strength  In  reserve  In  the  U.S.  than  we 
now  have  available,  so  long  as  we  maintain 
the  allocation  of  the  six  divisions  for  the 
Berlin  crisis. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  major  Issues  raised 
by  this  report  is  the  need  to  develop  the 
reserve  strength  in  the  U.S.  establishment 
required  to  cover  action  in  Southeast  Asia 
up  to  the  nuclear  threshold  in  that  area,  as 
it  Is  now  envisaged.  The  call  up  of  additional 
support  forces  may  be  required. 

In  our  view,  nothing  Is  more  calculated  to 
sober  the  enemy  and  to  discourage  escalation 
In  the  face  of  the  limited  Initiatives  pro- 
posed here  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  prepared  Itself  soundly  to 
deal  with  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
any  level. 
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CoNCLuaiONB  oy  McNaica&a  on  Rxpobt  bt 
Gknkrai.  Tatlob 

Memorandum  for  the  President  from  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara,  Nov.  8,  1961,  as 
provided  in  the  Pentagon  analysts'  ncarrative. 

The  basic  Issue  framed  by  the  Taylor  Re- 
port Is  whether  the  U.S.  shall : 

a.  Commit  Itself  to  the  clear  objective  of 
preventing  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Communism,  and 

b.  Support  this  commitment  by  necessary 
immediate  military  actions  and  preparations 
for  possible  later  actions. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  Mr.  Gllpatrlc  and  I  have 
reached  the  following  concltislons : 

1.  The  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  Commu- 
nism would  lead  to  the  fairly  rapid  extension 
of  Communist  control,  or  complete  accom- 
modation to  Conununism,  In  the  rest  of 
mainland  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Indonesia. 
The  strategic  Implications  worldwide,  partic- 
ularly In  the  Orient,  would  be  extremely 
serious. 

2.  The  chances  are  against,  probably 
sharply  against,  preventing  that  fall  by  any 
measures  short  of  the  Introduction  of  U.S. 
forces  on  a  substantial  scale.  We  accept  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  Judgment  that  the  various  meas- 
ures proposed  by  him  short  of  this  are  useful 
but  will  not  In  themselves  do  the  Job  of  re- 
storing confidence  and  setting  Diem  on  the 
way  to  winning  his  fight. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  U.S.  force  of  the 
magnitude  of  an  Initial  8,000  men  In  a  flood 
relief  context  will  be  of  great  help  to  Diem. 
However,  It  will  not  convince  the  other  side 
(whether  the  shots  are  called  from  Moscow, 
Pelplng,  or  Hanoi)  that  we  mean  business. 
Moreover,  It  probably  will  not  tip  the  scales 
decisively.  We  would  be  almost  certain  to 
get  increasingly  mired  down  In  an  Incon- 
clusive struggle. 

4.  The  other  side  can  be  convinced  we 
mean  business  only  If  we  accompany  the 
Initial  force  Introduction  by  a  clear  commit- 
ment to  the  full  objective  stated  above,  ac- 
companied by  a  warning  through  some  chan- 
nel to  Hanoi  that  continued  support  of  the 
Viet  Cong  will  lead  to  punitive  retaliation 
against  North  Vietnam. 

5.  If  we  act  in  this  way,  the  ultimate  pos- 
sible extent  of  our  military  commitment 
must  be  faced.  The  struggle  may  be  pro- 
longed and  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  may  Intervene 
overtly.  In  view  of  the  logistic  dlfBcultlea 
faced  by  the  other  side,  I  believe  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  maximum  U.S.  forces  required 
on  the  ground  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not 
exceed  6  divisions,  or  about  205,000  men 
(CINCPAC  Plan  32-59,  Phase  IV).  Our  mUl- 
tary  posture  Is.  or  with  the  addition  of  more 
National  Guard  or  regular  Army  divisions, 
can  be  made,  adequate  to  furnish  these 
forces  without  serious  Interference  with  our 
present  Berlin  plans. 

6  To  accept  the  stated  objective  Is  of 
course  a  most  serious  decision.  Military  force 
is  not  the  only  element  of  what  must  be  a 
most  carefully  coordinated  set  of  actions. 
Success  vrtll  depend  on  factors  many  of  which 
are  not  within  our  control — notably  the  con- 
duct of  Diem  himself  and  other  leaders  in 
the  area.  Laos  will  remain  a  major  problem. 
The  domestic  political  Implications  of  ac- 
cepting the  objective  are  also  grave,  although 
It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  country  will  re- 
spond better  to  a  firm  initial  position  than 
to  courses  of  action  that  lead  us  in  only 
gradually,  and  that  in  the  meantime  are 
sure  to  Involve  casualties.  The  over-all  ef- 
fect on  Moscow  and  Pelplng  will  need  care- 
ful weighing  and  may  well  be  mixed:  how- 
ever, permitting  South  Vietnam  to  fall  can 
only  strengthen  and  encourage  them  greatly. 

7.  In  sum: 

a.  We  do  not  believe  major  units  of  U.S. 
forces  should  be  Introduced  in  South  Viet- 
nam unless  we  are  willing  to  make  an  af- 


firmative decision  on  the  issue  stated  at  the 
start  of  this  memorandum. 

b.  We  are  Inclined  to  recommend  that  we 
do  conunlt  the  U.S.  to  the  clear  objective  of 
preventing  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Communism  and  that  we  support  this  com- 
mitment by  the  necessary  military  actions. 

c.  If  such  a  commitment  Is  agreed  upon, 
we  support  the  recommendations  of  General 
Taylor  as  the  first  steps  toward  Its  fulfill- 
ment. 

1961  Rusk-McNamaka  Report  to  Kennkdt 
ON  SOTTTH  Vietnam 

Excerpts  from  -meynoranilum  for  President 
Kennedy  from  secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  Nov.  11, 
1961,  as  provided  by  the  Pentagon  study. 

1.  United  States  National  Interests  In 
South  Viet-Nam. 

The  deteriorating  situation  in  South  Viet- 
Nam  requires  attention  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  United  States  national  Interests  In 
that  country.  The  loas  of  South  Viet-Nam 
to  Communism  would  involve  the  transfer  of 
a  nation  of  20  million  people  from  the  free 
world  to  the  Communist  block.  The  loss  of 
South  Viet-Nam  would  make  pointless  any 
further  discussion  about  the  Importance  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  free  world:  we  would 
have  to  face  the  near  certainty  that  the  re- 
mainder of  Southeast  Asia  and  Indonesia 
would  move  to  a  complete  accommodation 
with  Communism,  If  not  formal  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Communist  bloc.  The  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  SEATO,  has  commit- 
ments with  respect  to  South  Viet-Nam  under 
the  Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Addition- 
ally, in  a  formal  statement  at  the  conclusion 
session  of  the  1954  Oeneva  Conference,  the 
United  States  representative  stated  that  the 
United  States  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  .  .  .  with  grave  concern  and 
seriously  threatening  International  peace  and 
security." 

The  loss  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  Commu- 
nism wotild  not  only  destroy  SEATO  but 
would  undermine  the  credibility  of  American 
commitments  elsewhere.  Further,  loss  of 
South  Viet-Nam  would  stimulate  bitter  do- 
mestic controversies  in  the  United  States  and 
would  be  seized  upon  by  extreme  elements 
to  divide  the  country  and  harass  the  Admin- 
istration. .  .  . 

3.  The  United  States'  Objective  In  South 
Viet-Nam. 

The  United  States  should  commit  itself 
to  the  clear  objective  of  preventing  the  fall 
of  South  Viet-Nam  to  Communist  |8ic).  The 
basic  means  for  accomplishing  this  objective 
must  be  to  put  the  Government  of  South 
Viet-Nam  into  a  position  to  win  Its  own  war 
against  the  guerrillas.  We  must  insist  that 
that  Government  Itself  take  the  measures 
necessary  for  that  purpose  In  exchange  for 
large-scale  United  States  assistance  In  the 
military,  economic  and  political  fields.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  it  will 
probably  not  be  possible  for  the  GVN  to  win 
this  war  as  long  as  the  fiow  of  men  and 
supplies  from  North  Viet-Nam  continues  un- 
checked and  the  guerrillas  enjoy  a  safe  sanc- 
tuary In  neighboring  territory. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  introduce  United 
States  combat  forces  If  that  should  become 
necessary  for  success.  Dependent  upon  the 
circumstances,  it  may  also  be  necessary  for 
United  States  forces  to  strike  at  the  source 
of  the  aggression  In  North  Viet-Nam. 

4.  The  use  of  United  States  forces  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  oommltment  of  United  States  forces 
to  South  VIet-nam  Involves  two  different 
categories:  (A)  Units  of  modest  size  re- 
quired for  the  direct  support  of  South  Vlet- 
Namese  military  effort,  such  as  cotxununlca- 
tions.  helicopter  and  other  forme  of  air- 
lift,  reconnaissance   aircraft,   naval   patrols. 


Intelligence  units,  etc.,  and  (B)  larger  or- 
ganized units  with  actual  or  potential  di- 
rect military  mission.  Category  {A)  should  be 
introduced  as  speedily  as  possible.  Category 
(B)  units  poee  a  more  serious  problem  in 
that  they  are  much  more  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional political  factors  and  greatly  increase 
the  probabilities  of  Commundst  bloc  escala- 
tions. Further,  the  employment  of  United 
States  combat  forces  ( In  the  absence  of  Com- 
munist bloc  escalation)  Involves  a  certain 
dilemma:  If  there  Is  a  strong  South 
Vietnamese  effort,  they  may  not  be  needed: 
If  there  Is  not  such  an  effort.  United  States 
forces  could  iLot  accompUah  their  mission 
In  the  midst  of  an  apathetic  or  hoettle  popu- 
lation. Under  present  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  question  of  Injecting  United  States 
and  SEATO  combat  forces  should  in  large 
part  be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the 
morale  of  the  South  Vlet-Namese  In  their 
own  effort  to  do  the  principal  Job  them- 
selves. 

5.  Probable  Extent  of  the  Cotnmltment  of 
United   States   Forces. 

If  we  commit  Category  (B)  forces  to  South 
Viet-Nam,  the  ultimate  poesible  extent  of 
our  military  oommltment  In  Southeast  Asia 
must  be  faced.  The  struggle  may  be  pro- 
longed, and  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  may  overtly 
Intervene.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that 
In  the  light  of  the  logistic  difficulties  faced 
by  the  other  side,  we  can  assume  that  the 
maximum  United  States  forces  required  on 
the  ground  In  Southeast  Asia  would  not 
exceed  six  divisions,  or  about  205,000  men 
(CINCPAC  Plan  32/69  Phase  IV) .  This  would 
be  In  addition  to  local  forces  and  such 
SEATO  forces  as  may  be  engaged.  It  Is 
also  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  our  mili- 
tary posture  Is,  or,  with  the  addition  of 
more  National  Guard  or  regular  Army  divi- 
sions, can  be  made,  adequate  to  furnish  these 
forces  and  support  them  In  action  without 
serious  Interference  with  our  present  Berlin 
plans.  .   .  . 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
recommend   that: 

1.  We  now  take  the  decision  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  objective  of  preventing  the 
fall  of  South  Viet-Nam  to  Communism  and 
that.  In  doing  so,  we  recognize  that  the  in- 
troduction of  United  SUtes  and  other  SEATO 
forces  may  l>e  necessary  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. (However,  If  It  Is  necessary  to  commit 
outside  forces  to  achieve  the  foregoing  ob- 
jective our  decision  to  Introduce  United 
States  forces  should  not  be  contingent  upon 
unanimous  SEATO  agreement  thereto.) 

2.  The  Department  of  Defense  be  prepared 
with  plans  for  the  use  of  United  States  forces 
in  South  Viet-Nam  under  one  or  more  of 
the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Use  of  a  significant  number  of  United 
States  forces  to  signify  United  States  deter- 
mination to  defend  Viet-Nam  and  to  boost 
South  Viet-Nam  morale. 

(b)  Use  of  substantial  United  States  forces 
to  assist  In  suppressing  Viet  Cong  Insurgency 
short  of  engaging  In  detailed  counter-guer- 
rilla operations  but  including  relevant  op- 
erations In  North  Viet-Nam. 

(c)  Use  of  United  States  forces  to  deal  with 
the  situation  if  there  is  organized  Commu- 
nist military  intervention. 

3  We  immediately  undertake  the  follow- 
ing actions  In  support  of  the  OVN: 

..  ( c )  Provide  the  GVN  with  small  craft. 
Including  such  United  States  uniformed  ad- 
visers and  operating  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  quick  and  effective  operations 
In  effecting  surveillance  and  control  over 
coastal   waters   and   Inland   waterways.   .   .   . 

(e)  Provide  such  personnel  and  equipment 
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as  may  t>«  necessary  to  improve  the  mili- 
tary-political Intelligence  system  beginning 
at  the  provincial  level  and  extending  up- 
ward through  the  Government  and  the 
armed  forces  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Organization. 

(f)  Provide  such  new  terms  of  reference, 
reorganization  and  additional  personnel  for 
United  States  military  forces  as  are  required 
for  Increased  United  States  participation  In 
the  direction  and  control  of  OVN  military 
operations  and  to  carry  out  the  other  in- 
creased responsibilities  which  accrue  to 
MAAG   under   these  recommendations.   .   .   . 

(1)  Provide  individual  administrators  and 
advisers  for  Insertion  Into  the  Governmen- 
tal machinery  of  South  Vlet-Nam  in  types 
and  numbers  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
Governments.  .  .  . 

5.  Very  shortly  before  the  arrival  in  South 
Vlet-Nam  of  the  first  Increments  of  United 
States  military  personnel  and  equipment 
proposed  under  3.,  above,  that  would  exceed 
the  Geneva  Accord  ceilings,  publish  the 
"Jordan  report"  as  a  United  States  "white 
paper,"  transmitting  it  as  simultaneously 
as  possible  to  the  Governments  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  we  liave  diplomatic  rela- 
tions,  including  the   Communist  states. 

6.  Simultaneous  with  the  publication  of 
the  "Jordan  report,"  release  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Diem  and  the  President. 

(a)  Dlem's  letter  would  Include  reference 
to  the  DRV  violations  of  Geneva  Accords  as 
set  forth  In  the  October  24  GVN  letter  to 
the  ICC  and  other  documents;  pertinent  ref- 
erences to  OVN  statements  with  respect  to 
Its  Intent  to  observe  the  Geneva  Accords; 
reference  to  Its  need  for  flood  relief  and  re- 
habilitation; reference  to  previous  United 
States  aid  and  the  compliance  hitherto  by 
both  countries  with  the  Geneva  Accords; 
reference  to  the  U3G  statement  at  the  time 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  signed;  the  neces- 
sity of  now  exceeding  some  provisions  of 
the  Accords  in  view  of  the  DRV  violations 
thereof;  the  lack  of  aggressive  Intent  with 
resf>ect  to  the  DRV;  OVN  Intent  to  return  to 
strict  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Accords 
as  soon  as  the  DRV  violations  ceased;  and 
request  for  additional  United  States  assist- 
ance In  framework  foregoing  policy.  The  let- 
ter should  also  set  forth  in  appropriate  gen- 
eral terms  steps  Diem  has  taken  and  Is  taking 
to  reform  Governmental  structure. 

(b)  The  President's  reply  would  be  respon- 
sive to  Dlem's  request  for  additional  assist- 
ance and  acknowledge  and  agree  to  Dlem's 
statements  on  the  Intent  promptly  to  re- 
turn to  strict  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Accords  as  soon  as  DRV  violations  have 
ceased.    .    .    . 

Statk  Dkpartkxnt  Stttdt  in  Lats  1962  on 
Prospects  in   SotrrH   Vietnam 

Excerpts  from  research  metnorandum.  from 
Roger  Hilsman,  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  lo 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Dec.  3,  1962.  The 
memorandum  bore  the  title  "The  Situation 
and  Short-Term  Prospects  in  South  Vietnam" 
and  a  footnote  said  that  the  report  was  based 
on  information  available  through  Nov.  12, 
1962. 

.  .  .  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  other 
leading  Vietnamese  as  well  as  many  US  ofn- 
ctals  in  South  Vietnam  apparently  believe 
that  the  tide  is  now  turning  in  the  struggle 
against  Vietnamese  Communist  (Viet  Cong) 
insurgency  and  subversion.  This  degree  of  op- 
timism is  premature.  At  best,  it  appears  that 
the  rate  of  deterioration  has  decelerated  with 
Improvement,  principally  In  the  security  sec- 
tor, reflecting  substantially  Increased  US  as- 
sistance and  GVN  Implementation  of  a  broad 
counterlnsurgency  program. 

The  OVN  has  given  priority  to  implement- 
ing a  basic  strategic  concept  featuring  the 
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strategic  hamlet  and  systematic  paclflcatlon 
programs.  It  has  paid  more  attention  to  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  counterlnsurgency 
measures  and  their  coordination  with  pure- 
ly military  measures.  Vietnamese  military 
and  secvirlty  forces — now  enlarged  and  of 
higher  quality — are  slgniflcantly  more  offen- 
sive-minded and  their  counterguerrllla  tacti- 
cal capabilities  are  greatly  Improved.  Effec- 
tive GVN  control  of  the  countryside  has  been 
extended  slightly.  In  some  areas  where  se- 
curity has  Improved  peasant  attitudes  to- 
ward the  government  appear  also  to  have 
Improved. 

As  a  result,  the  Viet  Cong  has  had  to  modi- 
fy Its  tactics  and  perhaps  set  back  Its  time- 
table. But  the  "national  liberation  war"  has 
not  abated  nor  has  the  Viet  Cong  been 
weakened.  On  the  contrary,  the  Viet  Cong  has 
expanded  the  size  and  enhanced  the  capabil- 
ity and  organization  of  its  guerrilla  force — 
now  estimated  at  about  23,000  in  elite  fight- 
ing personnel,  plus  some  100,000  Irregulars 
and  sympathizers.  It  still  controls  about  20 
percent  of  the  villages  and  about  9  percent  of 
the  rural  population,  and  has  varying  degrees 
of  Infiuence  among  additional  47  percent  of 
the  villages.  Viet  Cong  control  and  commu- 
nication lines  to  the  peasant  have  not  been 
seriously  weakened  and  the  guerrillas  have 
thus  been  able  to  maintain  good  intelligence 
and  a  high  degree  of  initiative,  mobility,  and 
striking  power.  Viet  Cong  Influence  has  al- 
most certainly  improved  In  urban  areas  not 
only  through  subversion  and  terrorism  but 
also  because  of  Its  propaganda  appeal  to  the 
Increasingly  frustrated  non-Communist  anti- 
Diem  elements. 

The  internal  political  situation  is  con- 
siderably more  difficult  to  assess  Diem  has 
strengthened  his  control  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  military  establishment.  He  has 
delegated  a  little  more  authority  than  in  the 
past,  and  has  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  the  peasantry  to  the 
counterlnsurgency  effort.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though there  are  fewer  reports  of  discontent 
with  Dlem's  leadership  within  official  circles 
and  the  civilian  elite,  there  are  still  many 
indications  of  continuing  serious  concern, 
particularly  with  Dlem's  dlrectioei  of  the 
counterlnsurgency  effort.  There  are  alao  re- 
ports that  important  military  and  civilian 
officials  continue  to  p>artlclpate  in  coup  plots. 
Oppositionists,  critics,  and  dissenters  outside 
the  government  appear  to  be  increasingly 
susceptible  to  neutralist,  pro-Oommunlst, 
and  possibly  anti-US  sentiments.  They  are 
apparently  placing  Increased  reliance  on 
clandestine  activities. 

The  Viet  Oong  is  obviously  prepared  for  a 
long  struggle  and  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain the  present  pace  and  diversity  of  its 
insurgent-subversive  effort.  During  the  next 
month  or  so,  it  may  step  up  Its  military  effort 
In  reaction  to  the  growing  GVN-US  response. 
Hanoi  can  also  be  expected  to  lncre«,se  Its 
efforts  to  legitimatize  Its  "National  Front  for 
the  Uberatlon  of  South  Vietnam"  (NFLSV) 
and  to  prepare  further  groundwork  for  a 
"liberation  government"  In  South  Vietnam. 
On  the  present  evidence,  the  Communists 
are  not  actively  moving  toward  neutraliza- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  in  the  Laos  pattern, 
although  they  could  seek  to  do  so  later. 
Eniminatlon,  even  significant  reduction,  of 
the  Communist  insurgency  will  almost  cer- 
tainly require  several  years.  In  either  case,  a 
considerably  greater  effort  by  the  GVN,  as 
well  as  continuing  US  assistance,  is  crucial 
If  there  Is  continuing  improvement  In 
security  conditions.  Diem  should  be  able  to 
alleviate  concern  and  boost  morale  within  the 
bureaucracy  and  the  military  esta.blishment. 
But  the  OVN  will  not  be  able  to  consolidate 
Its  military  successes  Into  penxument  polit- 
ical gains  and  to  evoke  the  positive  support 
of  the  peasantry  unless  It  gives  more  em- 
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phasls  to  non-military  aspects  of  the  counter- 
Insurgency  program,  integrates  the  strategic 
hamlet  program  with  an  expanded  systematic 
paclflcatlon  program,  and  appreciably  modi- 
fled  military  tacUcs  (particularly  those 
relating  to  large-unit  actions  and  tactical 
use  of  air-power  and  artillery) .  Failure  to  do 
so  might  increaae  militant  opposition  among 
the  peasants  and  their  positive  identification 
with  the  Viet  Oong. 

A  coup  could  occur  at  any  time,  but  would 
be  more  hkely  If  the  fight  against  the  Com- 
munists goes  badly,  if  the  Viet  Cong  launches 
a  series  of  successful  and  dramatic  opera- 
tions, or  if  Vietnamese  army  casualties  In- 
crease appreciably  over  a  protracted  period. 
The  coup  most  likely  to  succeed  would  be 
one  with  non-Communist  leadership  and 
support,  involving  middle  and  top  echelon 
military  and  civilian  officials.  For  a  time  at 
least,  the  serious  disruption  of  government 
leadership  resulting  from  a  ooup  would 
probably  halt  and  possibly  reverse  the 
momentum  of  the  government's  counter- 
insurgency  effort.  The  role  of  the  US  can  be 
extremely  important  In  restoring  this 
momentum  and  in  averting  widespread  fight- 
ing and  a  serious  Internal  power  struggle.  .    . 

MxMO  From  Joint  Ckixfs  Urging  a  Grkater 
Role  in  South  Vietnam 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  Jan.  13,  1962,  Mr.  McNamara  sent 
the  memorandum  to  President  Kennedy  vHth 
a  covering  letter  that  said  in  part:  "The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  asked  that  the  at- 
tached memorandum  ...  be  brought  to 
your  attention.  The  mevwrandum  requires 
no  action  by  you  at  this  time.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  the  experience  with  our 
present  program  in  South  Vietnam." 

3.  Military  Considerations.  .  .  . 

a.  Early  Eventualities — Loss  of  the  South- 
east Asian  Mainland  would  have  an  adverse 
Impact  on  our  military  strategy  and  would 
markedly  reduce  our  ability  In  limited  war 
by  denying  us  air.  land  and  sea  bases,  by 
forcing  greater  Intelligence  effort  with  lesser 
results,  by  complicating  military  lines  of 
communication  and  by  the  introduction  of 
more  formidable  enemy  forces  in  the  area. 
Air  access  and  access  to  5300  miles  of  main- 
land coastline  would  be  outfianked,  the  last 
significant  United  Kingdom  military  strength 
In  Asia  would  be  eliminated  with  the  loss 
of  Singapore  and  Malaya  and  U.S.  military 
influence  in  that  area,  short  of  war,  would 
be  difficult  to  exert. 

b.  Possible  Eventualities — Of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  immediate  losses  are  the 
eventualities  which  could  follow  the  loss  of 
the  Southeast  Asian  mainland.  All  of  the 
Indonesian  archipelago  coxild  come  under 
the  domination  and  control  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  would  become  a  communist  base  posing 
a  threat  agalnart  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
The  Slno-Sovlet  Bloc  would  have  control  of 
the  eastern  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Philippines  and  Japan  could  be  pressured  to 
assume  at  best,  a  neutrtUlst  role,  thus 
eliminating  two  of  our  major  bases  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  Our  lines  of  defense  then 
would  be  pulled  north  to  Korea,  Okinawa 
and  Taiwan  resulting  in  the  subsequent 
overtaking  of  our  lines  of  communications  in 
a  limited  war.  India's  ability  to  remain 
neutral  would  be  Jeopardized  and,  as  the 
Bloc  meets  success.  Its  concurrent  stepped- 
up  activities  to  move  Into  and  control  Africa 
can  be  expected.  .  .  . 

...  13.  Three  salient  factors  are  of  the 
greatest  Importance  If  the  eventual  Intro- 
duction of  U.S.  forces  Is  required. 

a.  Any  war  in  the  Southeast  Asian  Main- 
land will  be  a  peninsula  and  island-type  of 
campaign — a  mode  of  warfare  In  which  all 
elements  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
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states  have  gained  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  In  which  we  have  excelled  both  In 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

b.  Study  of  the  problem  clearly  Indicates 
that  the  Communists  are  limited  in  the 
forces  they  can  sustain  in  war  in  that  area 
because  of  natural  logistic  and  transporta- 
tion problems. 

c.  Our  present  world  military  posture  Is 
such  that  we  now  have  effective  forces 
capable  of  implementing  existing  cDntln- 
gency  plans  for  Southeast  Asia  without  af- 
fecting to  an  unacceptable  degree  our  capa- 
bility to  conduct  planned  operations  in 
Europe  relating  to  Berlin  or  otherwise. 

14.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommend 
that  in  any  conslrteratlon  of  further  action 
which  may  be  required  because  of  possible 
unacceptable  results  obtained  despite 
Dlem's  full  cooperation  and  the  effective 
employment  of  South  Vietnam  armed  forces, 
you  again  consider  the  recommendation  pro- 
vided you  by  JCSM-320-61.  dated  10  May 
1961,  that  a  decision  be  made  to  deploy 
suitable  U.S.  forces  to  South  Vietnam  suf- 
hclent  to  accomplish  the  following: 

a.  Provide  a  visible  deterrent  to  potential 
North  Vietnam  and/ or  Chinese  Communist 
aotlon; 

b.  Release  Vietnamese  forces  from  ad- 
vanced and  static  defense  position^  to  per- 
mit their  future  commitment  to  counter- 
insurgency  actions; 

c.  Assist  in  training  the  Vietnamese 
forces; 

d.  Provide  a  nucleus  for  the  support  of 
any  additional  U.S.  or  SEATO  military 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia;    and 

e.  Indicate  the  firmness  of  our  Intent  to 
all  Asian  nations. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  failtu^  to  do 
so  under  such  circumstances  will  merely 
extend  the  date  when  such  action  must  be 
taken  and  will  make  our  ultimate  task  pro- 
portionately more  difficult. 

IFromtheNew  York  Times,  July  1.  1871) 
Questions  tor  Kennedy 

The  Pentagon  study  shows  President  Ken- 
nedy facing  three  main  questions  on  Viet- 
nam during  his  term  of  office:  whether  to 
make  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  prevent 
a  Communist  victory;  whether  to  commit 
ground  combat  units  to  achieve  his  ends; 
whether  to  give  top  priority  to  the  military 
battle  against  the  Vletcong  or  to  the  politi- 
cal reforms  necessary  for  winning  popular 
support. 

President  Kennedy's  response  during  34 
months  in  office,  as  the  Pentagon  account 
tells  It,  was  to  increase  American  advisers 
from  the  Internationally  accepted  level  of 
685  to  roughly  16,000  to  put  Americans  into 
combat  situations — resulting  in  a  tenfold 
Increase  in  American  combat  casualties  in 
one  year^and  eventually  to  inject  the  Unit- 
ed States  Into  the  Internal  South  Vietnam- 
ese maneuvering  that  finally  toppled  the 
Diem  regime. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Pentagon  study  is 
that  while  President  Kennedys  actions 
stopped  short  of  the  fundamental  decision  to 
commit  ground  troops,  nonetheless,  "the 
limited-risk  gamble  undertaken  by  Eisen- 
hower had  been  transformed  into  an  unlim- 
ited commitment  under  Kennedy."  Later, 
more  cautiously,  the  study  says  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  pwllcles  produced  a  "broad  com- 
mitment" to  Vietnam's  defense,  giving  pri- 
ority to  the  military  aspects  of  the  war  over 
political  reforms. 

The  study  also  observes  that  the  pervasive 
assumption  in  the  Kennedy  Administration 
was  that  "the  Diem  regime's  own  evident 
weaknesses — from  the  'famous  problem  of 
Diem  as  administrator'  to  the  Army's  lack 
of  offensive  spirit — could  be  cured  if  enough 
dedicated  Americans,  civilians  and  military. 
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became  involved  in  South  Vietnam  to  show 
the  South  Vietnamese,  at  all  levels,  how  to 
get  on  and  win  the  war." 

President  Kennedy  and  his  senior  advis- 
ers are  described  In  the  study  as  consider- 
ing defeat  unthinkable  and  assuming  that 
the  mere  Introduction  of  Americans  would 
provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with  what  the 
authors  call  "the  elan  and  style  needed  to 
win." 

The  description  of  the  debates  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Admlnl-stratlon  presented  in  the  study 
are  revealing — particularly  when  the  Presi- 
dent decides  against  committing  ground 
troops — because  they  emerge.  In  effect,  as  a 
rehearsal  for  the  planning  In  the  Johnson 
era  that  led  to  outright  war  In  1965  Many 
of  tbe  same  officials  advanced  many  of  the 
same  arguments,  and  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity offered  some  of  the  same  ominous 
fnrpwarnlngs. 

President  Kennedy  waa  told  that  sending 
ground  troops  would  be  a  "shot  in  the  arm" 
that  would  "spark  real  transformation"  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  calculated  that,  at  worst,  no 
more  than  205.000  American  soldiers  would 
be  required  to  cope  not  onlv  with  the  Vlet- 
cone  but  also  with  North  Vietnam  and  Com- 
munist China  if  thev  should  Intervene.  Both 
military  and  civilian  advisers  contended  that 
American  bombing  of  the  North— even  the 
mere  threat  of  it — would  hold  Hanoi  and 
the  other  Communist  nations  at  bay. 

In  secretlv  urelne  the  first  commitment  of 
.American  cround  trooos  to  Vietnam  In  No- 
vember 19fll.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Tavlor,  then 
the  President's  nersonal  mllltarv  adviser,  dis- 
counted the  risks  of  a  maior  land  war.  In  a 
private  messaee  to  the  President  from  the 
Philippines  on  his  way  home  from  Saigon  on 
Nov  1.  he  said: 

"The  risks  of  hacking  Into  a  ma1or  Asian 
war  bv  wav  of  SVN  are  present  but  are  not 
im'^res'slve.  NVN  is  extremelv  vulnerable  to 
conventional  bomblne.  a  weakness  which 
should  be  exololted  diplomatically  in  con- 
vincing Hanoi  to  lay  off  SVN. 

"Both  the  D.R.V  [Democratic  Reoublic  of 
(North  1  Vietnam!  and  the  Chlcoms  would 
face  severe  loelstlcal  difficulties  In  trvine  to 
maintain  strone  forces  In  the  field  In  SEA 
I  Southeast  Asial.  difficulties  which  we  share 
but  bv  no  means  to  the  same  decree.  There  is 
no  case  for  fearing  a  mass  onslaught  of 
Communist  manpower  into  SVN  and  Its 
nelchborlne  states,  nartlcularly  If  our  alr- 
nower  is  allowed  a  free  hand  against  logistical 
tareets." 

In  General  Tavlor's  recommendations  for 
an  initial  commitment  of  6.000  to  8  000  Amer- 
ican ground  troops,  the  account  relates,  he 
had  a  co-author.  Walt  W.  Rostow.  then  the 
senior  White  House  aide  working  on  South- 
east Asia. 

On  Nov.  5  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  sent  President  Kennedv  a  memo- 
randum statlncr  that  he  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  "inclined  to  recommend"  Gen- 
eral Tavlor's  pronosal — but  with  the  signifi- 
cant warning  that  mvich  greater  trooo  com- 
mitments were  likely  in  the  future.  [See  text. 
McNamara  conclusions.  Nov.  8.  1961.1 

"The  struggle  may  be  prolonged  and  Hanoi 
and  Pelplne  may  intervene  overtly."  the  Mc- 
Namara memorandum  told  the  President.  It 
estimated  that  even  so.  "the  naaxlmum  U.S. 
forces  required  on  the  ground  In  Southeast 
Asia  will  not  exceed  six  divisions,  or  about 
205.000  men." 

TOPIC    DOMINATED    DISCUSSIONS 

The  President  eventually  rejected  this  ap- 
proach. But  the  Pentagon  study  comments 
that  the  ground-troop  Issue  so  dominated  the 
discussions  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  ultimate  de- 
cisions to  approve  the  advisory  build-up  and 
the   Introduction  of   combat-support   troops 
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was  made  "without  a  careful  examination"  of 
precisely  what  it  was  expect«d  to  produce  and 
how. 

The  study  concludes  that  the  Kennedy 
strategy  was  fatally  flawed  from  the  outset 
for  political  as  much  as  for  military  reasons. 
It  depended,  the  study  notes,  on  successfully 
prodding  President  Diem  to  undertake  the 
kind  of  political,  economic  and  social  reforms 
that  would,  in  the  slogan  of  that  day.  "win 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people." 

"The  U.S.  over-all  plan  to  end  the  Insur- 
gency was  on  shaky  ground  on  the  GV^J  side." 
the  study  comments.  "Diem  needed  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.  needed  a  reformed  Diem." 

It  also  says:  "If  he  could  not  [reform],  the 
U.S.  plan  to  end  the  insurgency  was  fore- 
doomed from  its  inception,  for  it  depended  on 
Vietnamese  initiatives  to  solve  a  Vietnamese 
problem." 

And  in  the  end.  the  Pentagon  account  re- 
lates, the  Kennedy  Administration  concluded 
that  President  Diem  could  not  reform  sufD- 
clently  and  in  1963  abandoned  him. 

Abandoning  President  Diem  was  what  Am- 
bassador Eldrldge  Durbrow  had  suggested  In 
September.  1960.  (see  text.  Sept.  16)  and 
again  that  December,  shortly  before  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy took  office  as  President.  Drawing  on  the 
Ambassador's  reports,  among  others,  a  na- 
tional intelligence  estimate  provided  for  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  March  28.  1961.  gave  a  bleak 
appraisal  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam: 

"An  extremely  critical  period  for  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
lies  immediately  ahead.  During  the  past  six 
months  the  internal  security  situation  has 
continued  to  deteriorate  and  has  now  reached 
serious  proportions  .  .  . 

"More  than  one-half  of  the  entire  rural 
region  south  and  southwest  of  Saigon,  as  well 
as  some  areas  to  the  north,  are  under  con- 
siderable Communist  control.  Some  of  these 
areas  are  in  effect  denied  to  all  government 
authoritv  not  immediately  backed  by  sub- 
stantial armed  force.  The  Vletcong's  sUength 
encircles  Saigon  and  has  recently  begun  to 
move  closer  In  on  the  city  .  .  . 

"The  deterioration  In  the  position  of  the 
Diem  Government  reached  a  new  extreme  In 
November  when  army  para-troop  officers 
Joined  forces  with  a  number  of  civilian  oppo- 
sitionists in  a  narrowly  defeated  attempt  to 
overthrow  Diem  On  the  surface.  Dlem's  posi- 
tion appears  to  have  improved  somewhat 
since  then.  .  -  . 

"However,  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the 
coup  attempt  have  not  been  seriously  dealt 
with  and  still  exist.  Discontent  with  the  Diem 
Government  continues  to  be  prevalent  among 
intellectual  circles  and.  to  a  lesser  degree. 
among  labor  and  business  groups.  There  has 
been  an  Increasing  disposition  within  official 
circles  and  the  Army  to  question  Dlem's 
ability  to  lead  in  this  period.  Many  feel  that 
he  Is  unable  to  rally  the  people  in  the  fight 
against  the  Communists  l)ecause  of  his  reli- 
ance on  virtual  one-man  rule,  his  toleration 
of  corruption  extending  even  to  his  Immedi- 
ate entourage,  and  his  refusal  to  relax  a  rigid 
system  of  public  controls." 

This  assessment,  the  Pentagon  study  re- 
lates, echoed  the  themes  and  even  some  of 
the  language  of  Ambassador  Durbrows  cable- 
grams. One  of  these,  on  Sept.  24.  1960.  sug- 
gested that  If  President  Diem  was  unable  to 
regain  support  through  political  and  social 
reform,  "It  may  become  necessary  for  U.S. 
Government  to  begin  consideration  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action  and  leaders." 

A  Challenge  roR  the  United  States 
However  seriotis  the  problem  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  situation  In  Laos  was  far  more 
critical.  "The  Western  position  was  in  the 
process  of  falling  apart  as  Kennedy  took  of- 
fice." the  Pentagon  account  says. 
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And  during  the  aprtng  of  1901,  wtien  Preal- 
deat  Kennedy  m«de  his  first  serlea  of  VIK- 
QAin  dedalona,  L«oa — not  Vietnam — tna  Vbe 
dnfninant  Issue  and  Isrgely  det«rmlned  homr 
Vietnam  shovild  be  handled,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  account. 

Tlie  BUsenhower  Administration  had  oiiosen 
to  tMck  right-wing  elements  In  Laos,  and  by 
early  194S1  they  were  reeling  under  Com- 
munist and  neutralist  attacks.  Preeldent 
Kennedy  choee  to  seek  a  political  oompromlse 
and  a  military  cease-flre  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Laotian  rightists. 

Because  of  this  shift  In  strategy  in  Laos, 
the  Pentagon  study  says,  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration felt  Impelled  to  show  strength 
m  Vieitnam  to  reassure  America's  allies  In 
AsU. 

In  what  the  Administration  saw  as  a 
global  power  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  account  notes,  Washington 
thought  It  dangerous  to  give  groiuul  too 
often.  Summing  up  the  Administration's  rea- 
soning, the  author  writes:  "After  the  VA 
stepped  back  In  Laos,  it  might  be  hard  to 
persuade  the  Russians  that  we  Intended  to 
stand  Arm  anywhere  If  we  then  gave  up  on 
Vietnam." 

Moreover,  the  Kennedy  Administration 
sensed  a  particular  challenge  In  the  declara- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Premier,  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev, on  Jan.  0, 1901.  that  Moscow  intended 
to  b€tck  "wars  of  national  liberation"  aroimd 
the  world.  In  response,  oounterlnsiirgency — 
as  strategy  against  guerrilla  war  became 
known — grew  to  be  a  primary  preoccupation 
of  the  Kennedy  White  House,  as  a  steady  flow 
of  Presidential  decision  papers  testlfles. 

"Vietnam  was  the  only  place  In  the  world 
where  the  Administration  faced  a  weU-dev«l- 
oped  Ccxnmunlst  effort  to  topple  a  pro-West- 
ern government  with  an  externally  aided  pro- 
ConununOst  insurgency."  the  Pentagon  study 
comments.  "It  was  a  challenge  thjit  could 
hardly  be  Ignored." 

On  April  12  Mr.  Rostow,  the  senior  White 
House  specialist  on  Southeast  Asia  and  a 
principal  architect  of  counterlnsurgency 
doctrine,  put  Vietnam  directly  before  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  with  a  memorandum  [see 
text)  asserting  that  the  time  had  come  for 
"gearing  up  the  whole  Vietnam  operatioD." 
He  proposed  a  series  ot  moves  that  the  study 
calls  "pretty  close  to  an  agenda"  for  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration's  first  high-level  review 
of  Vietnam.  Among  other  things  Bfr.  Rovtow 
proposed  these  measures: 

"The  appointment  of  a  full-time  first-rate 
backstop  man  in  Washington." 

"A  possible  visit  to  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future  by  the  Vice  President." 

"The  raising  of  the  MAAO  [Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Oroupj  ceiling,  which  in- 
volves some  diplomacy,  unless  we  can  find 
an  alternative  way  of  introducing  into  the 
Vietnam  operation  a  substantial  number  of 
Special  Forces  types." 

"Settling  the  question  of  extra  funds  for 
Diem." 

"The  tactics  of  persuading  Diem  to  move 
more  rapidly  to  broaden  the  base  of  his  Oov- 
emment,  as  well  as  to  decrease  Its  centraliza- 
tion and  improve  its  efficiency." 

Virtually  all  the  Rostow  propoeals  even- 
tually became  policy  except  his  suggestion  for 
a  "first-rate  backstop  man."  His  candidate, 
the  study  notes,  was  Brig.  Oen.  Edward  G. 
Lanadale,  a  long-time  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operative  who  was  close  to  President 
Diem  and  who  in  1961  was  in  charge  of 
"special  operations"  for  the  Pentagon.  The 
State  Department  blocked  his  appointment, 
the  study  reports. 

On  April  30 — the  day  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba — President 
Kennedy  ordered  a  quick  review  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation.  As  quoted  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  the  President's  Instructions  were  to 
"appraise  .  .  .  the  Communist  drive  to  domi- 
nate South  Vietnam"  and  "recommend  a 
series  of  actions   (military,  political  and/or 
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economic,  overt  and/or  covert)  Which,  In 
your  opinion,  will  prevent  CMnmunlst  domi- 
nation of  that  country." 

Cnj>ATBIC    HKADD    TASK   TOaCK 

The  task  force,  beaded  by  Roewell  L.  Gll- 
patrlc.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  turned 
in  Its  report  on  April  37. 

The  report,  quoted  In  the  Pentagon  study, 
recommended  a  100-man  increase  in  the 
American  military  advisory  mission  In  Saigon, 
more  American  arms  and  aid  for  the  Viet- 
namese regional  forces  known  as  the  Civil 
Guard,  the  rriease  of  funds  for  a  previously 
approved  expansion  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  and  the  dropping  of  earlier  coDditloos 
that  President  Diem  undertake  political  and 
social  reforms  in  return.  Allied  efforts,  the  re- 
port said,  should  be  infused  with  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  impress  friends  and  foes  alike 
that  "come  what  may,  the  U.S.  Intends  to 
win  this  battle."  The  emphasis  was  In  the 
original  report. 

Even  before  the  report  was  submitted.  It 
was  overtaken  by  events:  The  Laotian  crisis 
was  at  its  peak.  President  Kennedy  met  with 
the  National  Security  Council  on  April  26  to 
decide  whether  to  send  troops  into  Laos.  Late 
that  night  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  alerted 
the  commander  in  chief  of  Pacific  forces, 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Pelt,  "to  be  prepared  to  un- 
dertake air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam, 
and  possibly  southern  China,"  the  account 
reports. 

Overnight  the  Vietnam  recoounendatlons 
changed.  "As  insurance  against  a  conven- 
tional invasion  of  South  Vietnam"  through 
the  eastern,  mountainous  portions  of  Laos, 
the  Gllpatrlc  task  force  recommended  quick 
expansion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  by 
two  divisions — 40,000  men — plus  the  first 
major  input  of  American  troops,  as  training 
forces,  according  to  the  Pentagon  study. 

The  April  28  "Laos  annex,"  the  narrative 
recounts,  called  for  "a  l,eOO-man  [American] 
training  team  for  each  of  the  two  new  [South 
Vietnamese]  divisions,  plus  a  400-man  Spe- 
cial Forces  contingent  to  speed  up  oounter- 
insur-forces :  a  total  of  3,S00  men." 

On  April  29 — described  In  the  narrative  as 
a  day  of  "prolonged  crisis  meeting  at  the 
White  House" — Admiral  Felt  was  alerted 
to  prepare  to  move  one  American  combat 
brigade  of  5,000  men  with  air  elements  to 
northeastern  Thailand  and  another  to  Da- 
nang.  on  the  South  Vietnamese  coast,  as  a 
threat  to  Intervene  In  Laos.  "Decision  to 
make  these  deployments  not  firm,"  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  cabled  Admiral  Felt.  The 
tactics  were  directly  related  to  the  Laos 
crisis. 

Acting  on  Vietnam  that  day,  the  study 
reports,  President  Kennedy  approved  the 
modest  100-man  Increase  in  the  American 
advisory  mission  and  a  few  other  steps 
suggested  in  the  first  Gllpatrlc  task  force's 
report. 

"The  only  substantial  significance  that 
can  be  read  into  these  April  29  decisions," 
the  analyst  writes,  "is  that  they  signaled  a 
willingness  to  go  beyond  the  S85-man  limit 
of  the  n.S.  military  mission  in  Saigon."  Pub- 
licity would  have  entailed  "the  first  formal 
breach  of  the  Geneva  agreements,"  the  study 
says,  BO  the  move  was  kept  quiet. 

By  May  1  the  acute  fever  of  the  Laoe  crisis 
had  eased,  the  account  goes  on,  and  there 
was  a  "strong  sense  .  .  .  that  the  U.S.  would 
not  go  into  Laos:  that  if  the  cease-fire  failed, 
we  would  make  a  strong  stand.  Instead,  in 
Thailand  and  Vietnam." 

Vietnam  planning  was  directly  affected. 
The  State  Department  drafted  the  first  of 
several  revisions  to  tone  down  the  Gllpatrlc 
task  force's  recommendations.  When  the 
task-force  report  finally  went  before  the 
National  Security  Council  on  May  9,  the 
study  recounts,  the  State  Department  had 
largely  prevailed.  Shortly  before  that  the 
White  House  announced  that  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  leaving  within  days  for  a  trip 
to  Saigon  and  other  Asian  capitals. 
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The  final  task-force  repwt,  quoted  in  the 
Pentagon  account,  recommended  the  deploy- 
ment of  400  Special  Forces  soldiers  and  an 
inunediate  Pentagon  study  of  a  further 
build-up  "In  preparation  for  possible  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  forces  to  Vietnam,  which 
might  result  from  an  N.S.C.  decision  tcA- 
lowing  discussions  between  Vice  President 
Johnson  and  President  Diem."  The  Idea  of 
sending  3,200  oth«-  soldiers  right  away  was 
dropped. 

In  place  of  a  Pentagon  proposal  made  on 
May  1  for  unilateral  American  Intervention 
In  Vietnam  if  that  became  necessary  to  "save 
the  country  from  Communism,"  the  final 
report  by  the  Gllpatrlc  task  force  proposed 
a  new  "bilateral  arrangen>ent  with  Vietnam. 

"On  the  grounds  that  the  Geneva  accords 
have  placed  inhibitions  upon  Free  World 
action  while  at  the  same  time  placing  no 
restrictions  upon  the  Communists,"  the  re- 
port said,  "Ambassador  Noltlng  should  be 
instructed  to  enter  into  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  Diem  regarding  the  possibility  of 
a  defensive  security  alliance  d^plte  the  In- 
consistency of  such  action  with  the  Geneva 
accords.  .  .  .  Communist  violations,  there- 
fore. Justify  the  establishment  of  the  security 
arrangements  herein  recommended." 

A    Smunrn    Objkcttw 

On  May  11,  two  days  after  Vice  President 
Johnson's  departure  for  Saigon,  President 
Kennedy  made  his  decisions.  As  recorded  in 
National  Security  Action  Memorandum  52,  a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  the  Pentagon 
study,  the  American  objective  was  stated 
more  bluntly  and  more  ambitiously  than  in 
typical  public  pronouncements.  The  memo- 
randum said  the  American  objective  was  "to 
prevent  Communist  domination  of  South 
Vietnam,"  whereas  six  days  earlier  President 
Kennedy  himself  spoke  at  a  news  confer- 
ence of  a  vaguer  desire  "to  assist  Vietnam  to 
obtain  Its  Independence." 

The  memorandum  also  specified  measures 
that  were  not  disclosed  to  the  public:  Presi- 
dential approval  for  the  deployment  of  400 
Special  Forces  troops,  for  Ambassador  Nolt- 
lng to  start  negotiations  on  "a  new  bilateral 
arrangement  with  Vietnam"  and  for  the  Ini- 
tiation of  a  covert-warfare  campaign  against 
North  Vietnam. 

The  one  step,  In  the  Pentagon  analyst's 
view,  that  Involved  the  United  States  more 
than  the  President's  public  statements  sug- 
gested was  the  decision  to  send  Special 
Forces.  "Obviously  the  President  was  sold  on 
their  going,"  the  study  comments,  "and 
since  the  Vietnamese  Si}«clal  Forces  were 
themselves  supported  by  C.I.A.  rather  than 
the  regular  mllltary-ald  program,  It  was 
possible  to  handle  these  troops  oovertly." 

pmovisioMS   roa   covcar   WABFAmx 

According  to  the  documentary  record.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  specific  orders  on  covert 
warfare  called  for  these  steps: 

"Dispatch  .  .  .  agents  to  North  Vietnam" 
for  intelligence  gathering. 

"Infiltrate  teams  under  light  civilian  cover 
to  southeast  Laos  to  locate  and  attack  Viet- 
namese Cocununlst  bases  and  lines  of 
communications. ' ' 

"In  North  Vietnam,  using  the  foundation 
established  by  intelligence  operations,  form 
networks  of  resistance,  covert  bases  and  teams 
for  sabotage  and  light  harassment." 

•'Conduct  overflights  for  dropping  of  leaf- 
lets to  harass  the  Communists  and  to  main- 
tain morale  of  North  Vietnamese  population, 
and  Increase  gray  [imidentlfled-source] 
broadcasts  to  North  Vietnam  for  the  same 
purposes." 

Train  "the  South  Vietnamese  Army  to  con- 
duct ranger  raids  and  similar  military  actions 
In  North  Vietnam  as  might  prove  necessary 
or  appropriate." 

The  documents  also  show  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy approved  plans  "for  the  use  In  North 
Vietnam  operations  of  civilian  air  crews  of 
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American  and  other  nationality,  as  appropri- 
ate. In  addition  to  Vietnamese."  The  plans, 
quoted  in  full  in  the  final  report  of  the  Gll- 
patrlc task  force,  designate  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army's  First  Observation  Group,  sta- 
tioned at  Nhatrang,  as  the  main  unit  for 
carrying  on  unconventional  warfare  in  Laos, 
South  Vietnam  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  July,  1961,  General  Lansdale  submitted 
to  General  Taylor,  the  President's  military 
adviser,  a  preliminary  report  on  preparations 
for  this  clandestine  warfare.  By  that  time, 
the  report  said,  the  First  Observation  Group 
had  "some  limited  operations  In  North  Viet- 
nam and  some  shallow  penetrations  Into 
Laos."  (See  text,  Lansdale  memo  J 

The  Lansdale  report  stated,  however,  that 
most  of  the  unit's  operations  had  been  di- 
rected against  the  Vletcong  In  South  Vietnam 
and  that  this  was  being  changed  to  focus  It 
entirely  on  North  Vietnam  and  Laoe — "denied 
areas,"  In  official  terminology. 

"The  plan  Is  to  relieve  the  group  from 
these  combat  assignments  [against  the  Vlet- 
cong) to  ready  Its  full  strength  for  denled- 
areas  missions."  General  Lan.sdale  said.  As  of 
July  6,  the  unit  was  to  be  expanded  to  805 
men  from  340.  "Personnel  are  volunteers  who 
have  been  carefully  screened  by  security  or- 
ganizations," General  Lansdale  said.  "Many 
are  from  North  Vietnam.  They  have  been 
trained  for  guerrilla  operations  at  the  group's 
training  center  at  Nhatrang." 

ADOrrlONAL    VOLUNTEERS    WERE    TRAINED 

In  addition,  the  Lansdale  report  said,  400 
selected  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  60  mon- 
lagnard  tribesmen  and  70  civilians  were  be- 
ing formed  into  'additional  volunteer  groups, 
apart  from  the  First  Observation  Group,  for 
similar  operations."  The  general  listed  50 
Americans — 35  from  the  Defense  Department 
and  15  from  the  C.I.A. — engaged  In  training 
these  groups  and  preparing  other  South 
Vietnamese  intelligence  and  psychological- 
warfare  operations.  According  to  the  Penta- 
gon study,  these  were  to  be  augmented  by 
some  of  the  400  Special  Forces  soldiers  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ordered  to  the  field  on  May  11. 

The  study  does  not  report  on  the  actual 
operations  of  the  units  during  the  Kennedy 
years. 

Bernard  Fall.  In  his  history  "The  Two 
Vietnams."  published  In  1963.  described  the 
organization  of  the  First  Observation  Group 
into  15-man  combat  teams  and  24-man  sup- 
port teams.  "One  such  unit  was  captured 
near  Ninhbinh  (180  miles  north  of  the  17th 
Parallel)  in  July,  1961.  when  Its  aircraft  de- 
veloped engine  trouble."  Mr.  Pall  reported. 

In  July  the  Hanoi  radio,  as  monitored  by 
the  United  States  Government,  carried  sev- 
eral English-language  broadcasts  on  the  in- 
cident, sartng  that  North  Vietnam  had  shot 
down  a  plane  encroaching  on  its  airspace 
and  describing  a  number  of  American-made 
Items  to  try  to  authenticate  the  plane's 
origin.  According  to  the  broadcasts,  the  plane 
was  marked  in  red  letters  "C-47."  the  oil 
tank  "Douglas  Aircraft"  and  the  radio  ap- 
paratus "Bendix  Radio.  Baltimore,  U.S.A.," 
and  some  of  the  10  men  aboard  carried 
"Colt"  automatics.  The  generator  was  marked 
"Signal  Corps  U.S.  Army."  one  broadcast 
.said. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  an- 
nounced plans  to  try  three  survivors  on 
charges  of  sabotage  and  espionage,  saying 
That  they  confessed  to  having  been  trained 
by  Americans  who  gave  them  a  map  and 
traced  out  their  flight  route  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi  protested  the  Incident  formally 
to  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  co-chair- 
men of  the  1954  Geneva  conference  on  Viet- 
nam, asserting  that  since  May  13,  1961 — two 
days  after  President  Kennedy's  orders  were 
Issued — the  "U.S.-Dlem  regime"  had  'con- 
tinuously carried  out  espionage  and  provoca- 
tive acts  against  the  North." 

The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister 
described  the  C-47  incident  as  "an  extremely 


impudent  violation  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments." During  July  and  August  the  North 
Vietnamese  also  broadciist  descriptions  of 
the  build-up  of  the  First  Observation  Group 
and  the  American  organization  and  training 
of  that  unit,  with  details  that  corresponded 
almost  exactly   with  the  Lansdale  report. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Government  also 
formally  protested  several  times  to  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  that  South 
Vietnamese  units  had  conducted  raids  Into 
the  demilitarized  zone  separating  the  two 
Vietnams. 

On  Nov  1  The  New  York  Times  carried  a 
dispatch  from  Saigon  quotinR  informants  as 
reporting  disaffection  In  North  Vietnam  and 
citing  as  evidence  the  sabotaging  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant  at  Vlnh  on  Aug.  11  and  other 
similar  Incidents. 

Diem    at    the    Ftlcrcm 

President  Kennedy's  decision  In  May  de- 
ferred— but  did  not  settle — the  Issue  of  com- 
bat troops  for  South  Vietnam.  Throughout 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1961  the  Administra- 
tion's debate  on  that  crucial  matter  was 
significantly  affected  by  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Diem,  according  to  the  Pentagon  ac- 
count Initially.  It  relates.  Vice  President 
Johnson  found  the  South  Vietnamese  leader 
reluctant:  In  midsummer  he  warmed  to  the 
idea  somewhat:  by  fall  he  was  appealing  to 
the  United  States  to  become  a  co-belligerent. 

The  Vietnam  troop  decisions  were  also 
affected  by  the  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  Berlin.  At  his  meeting  In  Vienna 
with  Premier  Khrushchev  in  June.  President 
Kennedy  managed  to  strike  a  general  bar- 
gain to  seek  neutral Izatoln  in  Laos.  But  the 
Soviet  leader  applied  pressure  on  the  Berlin 
issue  by  threatening  to  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany,  making  Western  access 
to  West  Berlin  extremely  vulnerable.  The 
tension  on  this  issue  mounted — and  over- 
shadowed developments  in  Southeast  Asia— 
until,  on  Oct.  17.  Premier  Khrushchev 
dropped  the  Idea  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
East  Germany. 

Vice  President  Johnson,  on  his  whirlwind 
mission  through  Asia  to  bolster  the  confi- 
dence of  America's  allies,  met  with  President 
Diem  on  May  12.  According  to  an  embassy 
report  of  their  meeting,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
raised  the  possibility  of  sending  American 
combat  units  to  Vietnam  or  working  out 
a  bilateral  defense  treaty,  he  found  Mr.  Diem 
uninterested.  The  embassy  report  quoted 
President  Diem  as  saying  he  wanted  American 
combat  troops  only  in  the  event  of  an  open 
invasion. 

In  his  private  report  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  May  23.  the  Vice  F*resldent  painted 
American  alternatives  In  Asia  in  blticks  and 
whites,  giving  Thailand  and  Vietnam  pivotal 
significance.  "We  must  decide  whether  to  help 
the.se  countries  to  the  best  of  our  ability."  he 
declared,  "or  throw  in  the  towel  in  the  area 
and  pull  back  our  defenses  to  San  Concept." 
(See  text.  Vice  President's  memo.  May  23, 
1961  ] 

Nonetheless,  alluding  to  President  Dlem's 
response  on  the  troop  question.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  Mr.  Kennedy:  "Asian  leaders — at  this 
time — do  not  want  American  troops  involved 
in  Southeast  Asia  other  than  on  training  mis- 
sions. .  .  .  This  does  not  minimize  or  disre- 
gard the  probability  that  open  attack  would 
bring  calls  for  U.S.  combat  troops." 

If  this  seemed  to  close  the  Issue  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  as  the  study  Indicates.  It  was 
not  the  last  word  from  President  Diem.  Re- 
sponding to  a  suggestion  from  Vice  President 
Johnson,  the  South  Vietnamese  leader  spelled 
out  his  military  proposals  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  June  9. 

BIG    EXPANSION    OF    ARMT    tS    tlRCED 

The  letter,  quoted  extensively  In  the  Penta- 
gon account,  urged  a  major  expansion  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  from  170,000  to  270,- 


000  men,  accompanied  by  "considerable" 
United  States  build-up  with  "selected  ele- 
ments of  the  American  armed  forces."  Presi- 
dent Diem  said  that  the  Increases  were  needed 
"to  counter  the  ominous  threat"  of  Commu- 
nist domination — a  threat  that  he  document- 
ed by  what  the  study  calls  "Inflated  Infiltra- 
tion figures." 

The  plea  for  "selected  elements  of  the 
American  armed  forces,"  according  to  the 
Pentagon  narrative,  sounded  "very  much 
like"  a  request  for  the  kind  of  forces  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  proposed  in  April 
and  that  the  American  advisory  mission  In 
Saigon  was  urging  in  midsummer. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
other  military  officers,  the  account  says,  was 
■'In  getting  U.S.  combat  units  into  Vietnam, 
with  the  training  mission  a  possible  device 
for  getting  this  accepted  by  Diem"  auid  by 
civilian  leaders  In  Washington. 

The  White  House,  preoccupied  by  Berlin, 
sidestepped  the  Issue  by  agreeing  in  August 
to  finance  a  much  more  modest  increase  in 
the  Vietnamese  Army — 30.000  men — and  by 
postponing  any  build-up  of  American  ad- 
visers, according  to  the  study. 

Moreover,  the  writer  suggests  that  the 
White  House  was  already  developing  other 
ideas  about  Southecist  Asia.  During  the  sum- 
mer discussions,  Mr.  Rostow  once  again  pro- 
duced proposals  that,  in  the  study's  words, 
were  a  "quite  exact"  prescription  for  Presi- 
dent Kennekly's  decisions  in  the  fall.  In  what 
is  described  In  the  account  as  a  handwritten 
note  to  'Secretary  McNamara  on  a  piece  of 
scratch  paper,  probably  i>as3ed  by  hand  dur- 
ing a  meeting  about  June  5.  Mr.  Rostow 
said: 

"Bob: 

"We  must  think  of  the  kind  of  forces  and 
missions  for  Thailand  now.  Vietnam  later. 
"We  need  a  guerrilla  deterrence  operation 
in  Thailand's  northeast. 

"We  shall  need  forces  to  support  a  ccunter- 
guerrilla  war  in  Vietnam: 

"aircraft 

"helicopters 

"communications  men 

"special  forces 

"militia  teachers 

"etc. 

"WWR" 

The  emphasis  on  deterrence  was  Mr. 
Rostow 's. 

In  late  fall  President  Diem  Jolted  the 
Kennedy  Administration  into  its  most 
urgent  consideration  of  the  troop  Iserie — 
and  its  most  significant  military  dectslonfi — 
with  a  sudden,  secret  request  for  the  bilateral 
defense  treaty  he  previously  spurned. 

On  Sept  29  the  study  recounts.  Mr.  Diem 
had  a  gloomy  meeting  with  American  officials, 
and  Ambassador  Noltlng  sent  Washington 
this  cablegram: 

"Diem  asked  tor  bilateral  defense  treaty. 
Large  and  unexplained  request.  Serious.  Put 
forward  as  result  of  Dlem's  fear  of  outcome 
of  Laoe  situation.  SVN  vulnerability  to  in- 
creased infiltration,  feelings  that  SE.^TO  ac- 
tion would  be  inhibited  by  U.K.  and  Prance 
in  the  case  of  SVN  as  In  Laos.  .  .  . 

"Our  reaction  is  that  the  request  should 
be  seriously  and  carefully  treated  to  pre- 
vent feeling  that  U.S.  is  not  serious  in  In- 
tention to  suppvon  SVN.  But  see  major  Is- 
sues including  overriding  Article  19.  Geneva 
accords,  possible  ratification  problems  as 
well  as  effect  on  SEATO. 

"Dlem's  request  arises  from  feeling  that 
U.S.  policy  on  Laos  wUl  expose  his  flank  [to] 
infiltration  and  lead  to  large-scale  hostilities 
In  SVN.  So  seeking  a  stronger  commitment 
than  he  thinks  he  has  now  through  SEATO." 

Admiral  Pelt,  the  Pacific  conunander,  who 
was  also  present  at  the  Sept.  29  meeting, 
cabled  a  fuller  report  several  days  later  say- 
ing that  President  Diem  wanted  not  only  a 
treaty  but  also  an  accelerated  American  "mil- 
itary buildup  ■  Specifically.  Admiral  Felt  said. 
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tb«  President  pressed  for  *  "large  increaae  In 
advisers  of  all  types"  and  American  tactical 
air  aquadrons  to  help  break  up  the  larger 
Vtetcong  units  that  had  recently  been  mass- 
ing for  attacks. 

The  Pelt  message  explained  that  the  step- 
ped-up  scale  of  combat  In  Vietnam  was  wor- 
rying President  Diem  as  much  as  the  threat 
of  Infiltration  <x  attack  from  the  Ldkotlan 
side.  If  not  more.  It  added:  "Diem  said  VC 
now  able  to  assemble  large  units,  had  exten- 
sive radio  net.  operating  In  one  or  more  bat- 
talions with  heavy  arms  capable  of  raiding 
principal  cities  In  provinces.  .  .  .  Could  enter 
a  city,  burn  out  stores,  attack  leaders,  with- 
draw." 

The  Pentagon  narrative  explains  that  the 
Vletcong.  now  believed  to  be  17.000  strong, 
had  nearly  tripled  the  level  of  their  attacks 
to  450  a  month  In  September. 

"SHATTXKZNG    UFBCT    DT    BAtCON" 

"The  most  spectacular  attack,  which  seems 
to  have  had  a  shattering  effect  In  Saicon," 
the  writer  goes  on,  "was  the  seizure  of 
Phuoctbaoh,  a  provincial  capital  only  55 
miles  from  Saigon."  where  the  Vletcong  held 
the  town  moat  of  the  day  and  publicly  be- 
headed the  province  chief,  departing  before 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  arrived. 

Tot  Washington  the  situation  had  becoma 
more  alarming  than  it  was  in  the  sprUag. 
Then  Laos  was  the  primary  cause  of  Viet- 
nam's Jitters.  "This  time."  the  study  com- 
ments, "the  problem  was  not  directly  Laoe, 
but  strong  Indications  of  moderate  deteri- 
oration of  Dlem's  military  position  and  very 
substantial  deterioration  of  morale  In 
Saigon." 

E^7en  before  President  Dlem's  request  for  a 
treaty,  momentum  for  American  Intervention 
in  Southeast  Asia  had  been  mounting. 

By  early  October  the  Pentagon  papers  re- 
coxint,  several  proposals  had  emerged:  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  advocated  allied  Inter- 
vention to  seize  and  bold  major  portions  of 
Laos,  mainly  to  protect  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand:  the  "Rostow  pro- 
posal" urged  sending  a  force  of  about  36,000 
men  from  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation into  Vietnam  to  try  to  guard  the 
border  with  Laos:  and  several  other  plana 
suggested  putting  Am.erican  forces  Into  the 
Vietnamese  CeiKral  Highlands  or  the  port  of 
Danang,  with  or  without  a  training  mission. 

In  the  bureaucratic  maneuvering  that  led 
up  to  the  important  National  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  of  Oct.  11,  a  significant  new  ele- 
ment was  injected. 

For  the  first  time,  the  study  notes,  a  pro- 
posal was  put  before  President  Kennedy  urg- 
ing that  the  United  States  accept  "as  our  real 
and  ultimate  objective  the  defeat  of  the  Vlet- 
cong." The  analyst  says  this  was  suggested  In 
a  compromise  paper  drafted  hastily  by  TT. 
Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  The  paper  said  that  "three  divlsloDa 
would  be  a  guess"  on  the  numbw  of  Am- 
erican troops  needed  but  that  a  more  precise 
estimate  would  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

A    "SOMXWHAT    OOKrUBOlO"    Bixm 

The  study  describes  this  as  a  "somewhat 
confusing"  blend  of  earlier  proposals  by  Mr. 
Rostow  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  put  to- 
gether on  Oct.  10.  "It  was  pretty  clear,"  the 
account  continues,  "that  the  main  idea  was 
to  get  some  American  combat  troops  into 
Vietnam,  with  the  nominal  excuse  for  doing 
so  quite  •eeondary." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  provided  a  supplemental 
note  estimating  "that  40,000  U.S.  forces  win 
be  needed  to  dean  up  the  Vletcong  threat" 
and  that  138.000  additional  soldiers  would  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  poaslble  North  Viet- 
namese or  Chinaae  Communist  Intervention. 
The  note,  which  accompanies  the  historical 
study,  cited  the  Berlin  crisis  as  another 
strain  on  American  military  manpower  and 
urged  "a  step-up  in  the  present  moblllaatlon. 
possibly  of  major  proportions." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  third  paper,  which  the  narrative  terms 
notable  for  Its  candor,  also  advocated  "early 
and  hard-hitting"  intervention  in  Vietnam. 
This  paper,  a  note  to  Secretary  McNamara 
from  William  P.  Bundy,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  said: 

"It  U  really  now  or  never  If  we  are  to  arrest 
the  gains  being  made  by  the  Vtetcong.  Walt 
Rostow  made  the  point  yesterday  that  the 
Vletcong  are  about  to  move,  by  every  indica- 
tion, from  the  sn>all-unlt  basis  to  a  moderate 
battalion -size  basis.  Intelligence  also  sug- 
gests that  they  may  try  to  set  up  a  'provi- 
sional government'  ...  in  the  very  Kontum 
area  Into  which  the  present  Initial  plan  would 
move  SEATO  forces.  If  the  Vletcong  move- 
ment 'blooms'  in  this  way.  it  will  almost  cer- 
tainly attract  all  the  back-the-wlnner  sen- 
timent that  understandably  prevails  in  such 
cases  and  that  beat  the  French  In  early  1954 
and  came  within  an  aoe  of  beating  Diem  In 
early  1956." 

Mr.  Bundy  bluntly  put  the  odds  as  he  saw 
them: 

"An  early  and  hard-hitting  operation  has 
a  good  chance  (70  per  cent  would  be  my 
guees)  of  arreating  things  and  giving  Diem  a 
chance  to  do  better  and  clean  up  ...  It  all 
depends  on  Dlem's  effectiveness,  which  Is  very 
problematical.  The  30  per  cent  chance  Is  that 
we  would  wind  up  like  the  French  in  1954; 
white  men  cant  win  this  kind  of  light. 

"On  a  70-30  buis,  I  would  myself  favor 
going  in.  But  if  we  let,  say.  a  month  go  by 
before  we  move,  the  odds  will  slide  ..  .  down 
to  60-40.  50-50  and  so  on." 

The  italics  are  Mr.  Bundy's. 

A  M  oxx  PKssnusnc  assxsskknt 

The  Intelligence  community  provided  what 
the  study  calls  a  "conspicuously  more  pes- 
simistic (and  more  realistic)"  assessment 
than  the  formal  recommendations  of  the 
PenUgon  or  Mr.  Rostow.  In  spite  of  all  the 
American  worry  about  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam  through  Iaos,  a  special  natloiMU  In- 
telligence estimate  on  Oct.  5  reported  "that 
80-90  per  cent  of  the  estimated  17,000  VC 
had  been  locally  recruited,  and  that  there  was 
little  evidence  that  the  VC  relied  on  exter- 
nal supplies,"  according  to  the  Pentagon  ac- 
cotint. 

The  intelligence  estimate  also  Included  a 
warning  about  the  kind  of  enemy  shrewd- 
ness and  tenacity  that  became  reality  The 
estimate,  drafted  whUe  the  Administration 
was  thinking  prImarUy  of  SEATO— rather 
than  unilateral  American — intervention, 
forecast : 

"The  Communists  would  expect  worth- 
while political  and  psychological  rewards 
from  successful  harassment  and  guerrilla 
operations  against  SEATO  forces.  The  DRV. 
would  probably  not  relax  lU  Vletcong  cam- 
paign against  the  OVN  [  Government  of 
(South)  Vietnam)  to  any  significant  extent. 
Meanwhile,  Communist  strength  In  south 
Laos  would  probably  be  Increased  by  forces 
from  North  Vietnam  to  guard  against  an  ef- 
fort to  partition  Laoa.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  airlift 
would  probably  be  increased  with  a  heavier 
flow  of  military  supply  Into  south  Laos.  .  .  ." 

Confronted  with  such  conflicting  advice. 
President  Kennedy  decided  to  send  General 
Taylor  to  Saigon.  According  to  minutes  of 
the  National  Security  Council  meeting  on 
Oct  11,  quoted  in  the  Pentagon  account, 
the  general  was  Instructed  to  consider  three 
strategies: 

Bold  intervention  to  "defeat  the  Vlet- 
ccng."  using  up  to  three  divisions  of  Ameri- 
can troops. 

Sending  "fewer  U.S.  combat  forces"  to 
Vietnam,  not  to  crush  the  insurgency  but 
"for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  U.S.  'pres- 
ence' In  Vietnam." 

Stepping  up  U.S.  assistance  and  training 
of  Vietnam  units,  furnishing  of  more  U.S. 
equipment,  particularly  helicopters  and 
other  light  aircraft,  trucks  and  other  ground 
transport" — short  of  using  American  com- 
bat forces. 
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uobxoh:  "an  cconomic  suavxr" 

The  minutes  said  President  Kennedy  was 
to  aimounce  the  Taylor  mission,  at  an  after- 
noon news  conference,  "as  an  economic  sur- 
vey." But.  the  account  says,  the  President 
did  "not  make  the  hardly  credible  claim  that 
he  was  sending  his  personal  military  adviser 
to  Vietnam  to  do  an  economic  survey."  After 
a  vaguely  worded  announcement,  the  narra- 
tive relates.  President  Kennedy  was  "non- 
committal when  asked  whether  Taylor  was 
going  to  consider  the  need  for  c.mbat 
troops." 

Even  before  General  Taylor  and  his  party 
could  leave  Washington,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment had  sent  new  and  urgent  requests  for 
American  combat  troops.  Ambassador  N  It- 
ing  reported  to  Washington  on  Oct.  13  that 
Nguyen  Dinh  Thuan.  the  Vietnamese  Acting 
Defense  Minister,  had  requested:  ""U.S.  com- 
bat units  or  units  to  be  Introduced  into 
SVN  as  'combat  trainer  units'  .  .  .  Wanted 
a  symbolic  U.S.  strength  near  17th  [Parallel] 
to  prevent  attacks  there,  free  own  forces 
there.  Similar  purpoee  statlcm  U.S.  units  in 
several  provincial  seats  In  Central  Highlands. 
.  .  .  Thuan  said  first  step  quicker  than  [de- 
fense] treaty  and  time  was  of  the  essence. 
Thuan  said  token  forces  would  satisfy  SVN 
and  would  be  better  than  treaty."  (See  text, 
request  by  South   Vietnam.  Oct.   13.   1961.] 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government's  state 
of  alarm  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Noltlng's 
additional  report  that  Saigon  was  consider- 
ing asking  Nationalist  China  "to  send  one 
division  of  combat  troops  in  the  southwest." 
Ambassador  Noltlng  said  he  had  tried  to  dis- 
courage this  approach. 

The  Pentagon  study  goes  on  to  report  that 
Administration  officials  effectively  squelched 
press  speculation  about  the  troop  question 
with  carefully  managed  news  leaks  at  this 
point. 

It  cites  a  dispatch  on  Oct.  14  In  The  New 
York  Times  reporting  that  military  leaders, 
including  General  Taylor,  were  reluctant  to 
send  combat  units  to  Vietnam  and  that  this 
question  was  "near  the  bottom  of  the  list" 
of  things  the  general  would  consider. 

From  the  way  the  dispatch  was  handled, 
the  account  says.  It  clearly  ""came  from  a 
source  authorized  to  speak  for  the  President, 
and  probably  from  the  President  himself."  He 
adds  that  "in  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions quoted  throughout  this  paper,  and  par- 
ticularly most  of  the  staff  papers  .  .  .  that  led 
up  to  the  Taylor  mission,  most  of  this  was 
simply  untrue."  But  he  concludes:  "The 
Times  story  had  the  apparently  desired  effect. 
Speculation  about  combat  troops  almost  dis- 
appeared from  news  stories." 


Stats  or  Emxsgenct 

The  Taylor  mission  arrived  in  Saigon  on 
Oct.  18  and  was  greeted  by  what  the  Penta- 
gon study  calls  a  "spectacular opening  shot"; 
President  Dlem's  formal  declaration  of  a 
state  of  emergency.  Within  the  next  week 
General  Taylor  met  twice  with  the  chief 
of  state. 

According  to  an  embassy  message  to  Wash- 
ington on  Oct.  30.  President  Diem  told  Gen- 
eral Taylor  at  their  first  meeting  that  ha 
wanted  a  bilateral  defense  treaty,  American 
support  for  another  expansion  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  a  list  of  combat-sup- 
port Items  very  close  to  those  suggested  In 
June  by  Mr.  Rostow  in  his  handwritten 
note  to  Secretary  McNamara. 

"He  asked  specifically  for  tactical  avi*tlon, 
helicopter  companies,  coastal  patrol  forces 
and  logistic  support  (ground  transport)," 
the  embassy  report  said.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, repeat  the  earlier  request  for  actual 
American  ground  combat  units. 

By  the  second  Diem-Taylor  meeting,  on 
Oct.  34.  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
officials  had  discussed  the  disastrous  flooding 
m  the  Mekong  River  Delta,  where  the  Ameri- 
can  mllitaxy    advisory   mission,   headed   by 
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Lieut.  Gen.  Lionel  C.  McOarr,  thought  Amer- 
ican troops  might  be  of  some  help. 

General  Taylor  had  incorporated  this  idea 
In  a  series  of  recommendations,  which  he 
put  before  President  Diem  at  the  second 
meeting.  Item  E,  the  study  reports,  was 
headed.  "Introduction  of  U.S.  Combat 
Troops."  and  It  proposed  "a  flood-relief  task 
force,  largely  military  In  composition,  to 
work  with  GVN  over  an  extended  period  for 
rehabilitation  of  area.  Such  a  force  might 
contain  engineer,  medical,  signal  and  trans- 
portation elements  as  well  as  combat  troops 
for  the  protection  of  relief  operations." 

The  general  directed  two  messages  to 
Washington  after  that  meeting,  both  quoted 
in  the  Pentagon  account.  The  first,  sent 
through  regular  channels,  reported  that 
President  Dlem's  reaction  to  all  of  General 
Taylor's  recommendations — Including  the 
flood-relief  task  force — "was  favorable." 

A8ST7KANCX  'ro  DIEU  IS  rAVOBZD 

In  his  second  message,  sent  privately  to 
President  Kennedy  and  the  President's  most 
senior  advisers.  General  Taylor  was  more 
specific.  He  proposed  a  force  of  6,000  to  8,000 
American  soldiers  not  only  to  cope  with  the 
flooding  but  significantly,  as  the  narrative 
points  out,  to  assure  "Diem  of  our  readiness 
to  Join  him  in  a  military  showdown  with 
Vletcong  or  Vletminh."  [See  texts.  Taylor's 
messages,  Nov.  1  and  5,  1961.) 

General  Taylor  said  that  he  envisioned 
mostly  logistics  forces  but  that  "some  com- 
bat troops"  would  be  necesmry  to  defend  the 
American  engineer  troops  and  their  encamp- 
ments. He  warned  that  "any  troops  coming 
to  VN  may  expect  to  take  casualties." 

The  general  underscored  the  propaganda 
advantage  of  relating  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  troops  to  the  need  for  flood 
relief  as  "offering  considerable  advantages  in 
VN  and  abroad"  and  leaving  President  Ken- 
nedy his  choice  on  future  action.  "As  the 
task  is  a  specific  one,"  he  explained,  "we 
can  extricate  our  troops  when  it  is  done  if  we 
so  desire.  Alternatively,  we  can  phase  them 
Into  other  activities  if  we  wish  to  remalp 
longer." 

He  acknowledged,  in  conclusion:  "This 
kind  of  task  force  will  exercise  little  direct 
InfiueiLce  on  the  campaign  against  the  VC. 
It  will,  however,  give  a  much  needed  shot 
in  the  arm  to  national  morale." 

General  Taylor's  proposals  engendered 
State  Department  opposition.  His  messages, 
evidently  relayed  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  who  was  In  Japan  for  a  conference, 
prompted  Mr.  Rusk  to  cable  Washington, 
warning  about  the  risks  of  making  a  military 
commitment  without  reciprocal  political  re- 
fonns  by  President  Diem. 

Aooco-ding  to  his  Nov.  1  message,  which  is 
appended  to  the  Pentagon  study,  Mr.  Rusk 
said  that  If,  as  previously,  the  South  Viet- 
namese leader  was  not  willing  to  trust  his 
military  commanders  more  and  to  take  steps 
to  bring  more  non-Communist  elements  Into 
Influential  roles.  It  was  "difficult  to  see  how 
a  handful  of  American  troops  can  have  deci- 
sive Influence."  While  attaching  the  "great- 
est possible  Importance"  to  the  sectirlty  of 
Southeast  Asia,  Mr.  Rusk  expressed  reluc- 
tance to  see  American  prestige  committed 
too  deeply  for  the  sake  of  "a  losing  horse." 

Similar  reservations  were  already  reflected 
by  reports  frtMn  two  middle-level  State  De- 
partment members  of  General  Taylor's  mis- 
sion. Sterling  J.  Oottrell  and  William  J.  Jor- 
den  submitted  separate  dissents  to  General 
Taylor  on  their  way  home  by  way  of  Bang- 
kok and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Oottrell,  head  of  the  Interagency  Viet- 
nam task  force  in  Washington,  asserted  in  a 
memorandum  dated  Oct.  37  that  "since  U.S. 
combat  troops  of  division  sl2«  c&nnot  be 
employed  effectively,  they  should  not  be  In- 
troduced at  this  stage"  despite  the  "flavor- 
able  psychological  lift"  It  would  give  the 
Vietnamese. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Since  It  Is  an  open  question  whether  the 
GVN  can  succeed  even  with  U.S.  assistance," 
he  went  on,  "it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
U.S.  to  commit  itself  Irrevocably  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Communists  In  SVN."  But  If 
combined  American  and  Vietnamese  efforts 
failed  In  the  South,  he  recommended  moving 
"to  the  'Resrtow  plan'  of  applying  graduated 
punitive  measures  on  the  D.R.V.  with  weap- 
ons of  our  choosing." 

Mr.  Jorden  reported  finding  explosive 
pressures  for  poIlttcsJ  and  administrative 
change  In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  "near 
paralysis"  in  parts  of  the  Government  be- 
cause so  many  decisions  had  to  await  per- 
sonal approval  by  President  Diem.  Many 
Government  officials  and  military  officers,  he 
said,  "have  lost  confidence  In  President  Diem 
and  his  leadership."  He  urged  that  the 
United  States  not  Identify  Itself  "with  a 
man  or  a  regime." 

Quite  contrary  pressures  were  being 
exerted  on  Washington,  however,  by  the 
American  mission  in  SalgMi.  On  Oct.  31, 
the  study  says,  the  embassy  reported  to 
Washington  the  Vietnamese  people's  "vir- 
tually unanimous  desire"  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  troops. 

From  Bagulo.  in  the  Phlllpirines.  where  he 
had  stopped  to  draft  his  formal  report  with 
Mr.  Rostow  and  his  other  aides.  General 
Taylor  sent  two  more  messages  to  President 
Kennedy  on  Nov.  l ,  urging  a  commitment  of 
a  "U.S.  military  task  force"  to  Vietnam. 

But.  the  messages  show,  he  now  listed  the 
flood-relief  mission  as  secondary  to  the  ob- 
jective of  providing  a  "U.S.  military  presence 
capable  of  raising  national  morale  and  of 
showing  to  Southeast  Asia  the  seriousness  of 
the  U.S.  Intent  to  resist  a  Oonmiunist  take- 
over." 

Writing  In  more  sweeping  language  than 
he  used  In  Saigon  a  week  before,  the  general 
now  advocated  a  "massive  Joint  effort"  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  "to  cope  with  both  the 
Vletcong  and  the  ravages  of  the  flood."  The 
presence  of  American  ground  units,  he  said, 
was  "essential"  to  "reverse  the  present  down- 
ward trend  of  events." 

His  second  message  discounted  the  risks  of 
sliding  into  a  major  Asian  land  war  acci- 
dentally and  sought  to  assure  President  Ken- 
nedy that  the  American  troopw  would  not  be 
aggressively  hunting  down  the  Vletcong  guer- 
rillas though  they  would  be  involved  In  some 
combat.  He  wrote : 

"This  force  Is  not  proposed  to  clear  the 
Jungles  and  forests  of  Vletcong  guerrillas. 
That  should  be  the  primary  task  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Vietnam  for  which  they 
should  be  specifically  organized,  trained  and 
stiffened  with  ample  UJS.  advisers  down  to 
combat  battalion  levels. 

"However,  the  V£.  troops  may  be  called 
upon  to  engage  In  combat  to  protect  them- 
selves, their  working  parties  and  the  area 
In  which  they  live.  As  a  general  reserve,  they 
might  be  thrown  Into  action  (with  U.S. 
agreement)  against  large,  formed  guerrilla 
bands  which  have  abandoned  the  forests  for 
attacks  on  major  targets." 

The  parenthetical  matter  was  In  General 
Taylor's  original  cablegram. 

The  message  also  repeated  the  theme,  at- 
tributed by  the  analyst  and  by  Mr.  Cottrell 
to  Mr.  Rostow.  that  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam could  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  threat  to 
hold  Hanoi  at  bay. 

PRIOR    KENNEDY    CONCURRENCE    HINTED 

The  language  of  all  of  General  Taylor's 
messages,  the  Pentagon  study  comments, 
suggests  that  the  support  forces — helicopter 
companies,  the  expanded  advisory  mission, 
tactical  air  support — "were  essentially  al- 
ready agreed  to  by  the  President  before 
Taylor  left  Washington" 

The  general's  interest,  the  study  explains, 
was  in  getting  a  commitment  of  "ground 
forces  (not  necessarily  all  or  even  mainly 
Infantrymen,  but  ground  soldiers  who  wotild 
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be  out  In  the  countryside  where  they  could 
be  shot  at  and  shoot  back)."  His  argument 
for  ground  troops,  the  study  observes,  was 
based  more  on  "psychological  than  military 
reasons." 

The  formal  report  by  the  Taylor  mission, 
submitted  on  Nov.  3.  Incorporated  the  pro- 
posal for  what  the  analyst  calls  a  "'hard 
commitment  on  the  ground"  and  other 
measures,  all  under  the  over-all  concept  of  a 
new  American  role  In  Vietnam:  "limited 
partnership."  The  drift  of  the  report,  which 
the  Pentagon  narrative  says  was  probably 
written  with  Mr.  Rostow.  was  reflected  in 
the  proposal  that  the  American  military  ad- 
visory mission  In  Saigon  not  only  should  be 
"radically  Increased"  but  also  should  under- 
take more  active  direction  of  the  war  by  be- 
coming "something  nearer  [to] — but  not 
quite — an  operational  headquarters  in  a 
theater  of  war." 

The  main  evaluation  section,  the  study 
comments,  "puts  Saigon's  weakness  In  the 
best  light  and  avoids  suggesting  that  per- 
haps the  U.S.  should  consider  limiting  rather 
than  increasing  commitments  to  the  Diem 
regime." 

The  dissents  of  Mr.  Cottrell  and  Mr.  Jorden 
were  submitted,  along  with  a  military  annex, 
which  said:  "The  performance  of  ARVN  (the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam]  Is  disappointing, 
and  generally  Is  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
aggressiveness  and  at  most  levels  is  devoid 
of  a  sense  of  urgency." 

The  Taylor  report,  the  Pentagon  account 
notes,  proposed  solving  this  type  of  problem 
through  administrative  reforms  in  the  army 
and  the  infusion  of  Americans.  The  writer 
comments  that  there  was  no  serious  demand 
for  pressing  President  Diem  to  make  the  kind 
of  reforms  that  Secretary  Rusk  felt  neces- 
sary. 

Moreover,  the  Pentagon  study  notes  two 
important  underlying  assumptions  for  the 
report.  The  first  was  that  South  Vietnamese 
problems — whether  the  Army's  lack  of  q;>irit 
or  President  Dlem's  bottlenecks — "could  be 
cured  if  enough  dedicated  Americans  become 
Involved."  There  was  great  implicit  faith,  the 
study  goes  on,  that  Americans  could  provide 
the  South  Vietnamese  "with  the  ^lan  and 
style  needed  to  win." 

The  second  major  assumption,  the  analyst 
notes,  was  that  "if  worse  comes  to  worst,  the 
U.S.  could  probably  save  Its  position  In  Viet- 
nam by  bombing  the  North." 

Both  these  assumptions,  as  the  Pentagon 
narrative  recounts  In  later  sections,  were  es- 
sential ingredients  In  the  advice  given  to 
President  Johnson  in  late  1964  and  1965.  as 
he  made  the  decisions  to  move  forcefully  Into 
the  war. 

As  the  Taylor  recommendations  were  sub- 
mitted to  President  Kennedy,  he  also  received 
a  special  national  Intelligence  estimate  fore- 
casting that  American  escalation  would  be 
matched  by  Hanoi.  According  to  the  Penta- 
gon account,  the  Nov.  5  estimate  considered 
four  possibilities — expanding  the  American 
advisory  mission,  plus  an  American  airlift  for 
Vietnamese  troops:  sending  an  8.000-to- 
10,000-man  flood-relief  task  force:  sending  a 
36.000-to-40.00O-man  combat  force,  and 
warning  Hanoi.  In  conjunction  with  any  of 
those  steps,  that  the  United  States  "would 
launch  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam" 
unless  Hanoi  stopped  supporting  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

"'The  gtst"  of  the  intelligence  estimate,  the 
Pentagon  account  says,  "was  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  respond  to  an  Increased 
U.S.  commitment  with  an  offsetting  increase 
In  infiltrated  support  for  the  Vletcong."  The 
greater  the  American  involvement,  the  In- 
telligence estimate  prophesied,  the  stronger 
the  North  Vietnamese  reaction.  The  estimate 
also  Indued,  the  narrative  goes  on,  that 
"threats  to  bomb  would  not  cause  Hanoi  to 
stop  its  support  for  the  Vletcong,  and  .  .  . 
actual  attacks  on  the  North  would  bring  a 
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strong  re^xnse  from  Moscow  and 
PeJplng.  .  .  ." 

NonetbelMs.  the  Taylor  recommendations 
received  backing  from  Secretary  McNam&ra, 
Deputy  Secretary  Ollpatrlc  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  a  memo  on  Nov.  8  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  reprinted  in  the  study,  Mr. 
McNamara  summarized  their  position; 

"We  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  w« 
do  commit  the  U.S.  to  the  clear  objective  of 
preventing  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Communism  and  that  we  support  this  com- 
mitment by  the  necessary  ooUitary  actions. 

"If  such  a  commitment  is  agreed  upon,  we 
support  the  recommendations  of  Oeneral 
Taylor  as  the  flrst  steps  toward  its  fulfill- 
ment." 

"idXZD  IN   INCONCLTTSIVX  8TmT7G<31.X" 

But  the  memorandum  warned  President 
Kennedy  that  the  8,000-man  task  force 
"probably  will  not  tip  the  scales  decisively." 
meaning  that  "we  woAild  be  almost  certain  to 
get  increasingly  mired  down  in  an  incon- 
clusive struggle." 

"In  short,"  the  study  comments,  "the 
President  was  being  told  that  the  issue  was 
not  whether  to  send  an  8,000-man  task  force, 
but  whether  or  not  to  embark  on  a  course 
that,  without  some  extraordinary  good  luck, 
would  lead  to  combat  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  on  a  very  substantial  scale." 

The  Pentagon  narrative  saya  that  while 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  position  was  clear,  Ur. 
tfcNamara's  position  "mnalns  a  little  am- 
biguous." especially  in  view  o<  his  qualified 
phrase  "Inclined  to  recommend"  sending 
ground  troops.  The  implication  seems  to  be 
that  Secretary  McNamara  was  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  this  extent 
to  draw  them  out  for  President  Kennedy  on 
the  full,  long-term  meaning  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Moreover,  as  the  study  records,  three  days 
later  Mr.  McNamara  Joined  Mr.  Rusk  in  a 
quite  different  recommendation  and.  the 
analyst  says,  "one  obviously  more  to  the 
President's  Uklng  (and.  in  the  n&ture  at 
such  things,  quite  possibly  drawn  up  to  the 
President's  speciflca.tlon8)."  (See  text,  Ruak- 
McNamara  report,  Nov.  11,  1001.] 

This  memorandum,  almost  totally  adopted 
by  President  Kennedy  as  poUey.  contained 
stroD^r  rhetoric  than  the  earlier  McNamara 
note  but  milder  recommendations.  The 
memorandum,  quoted  nearly  in  full  \n  the 
Pentagon  account,  began  with  a  strong  ex- 
poaltlon  of  the  domino  theory: 

"The  loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  make 
pointless  any  further  discussion  about  the 
Importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Free 
World:  we  would  have  to  face  the  near  cer- 
tainty that  the  remainder  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  Indonesia  would  move  to  a  complete 
accoamioda.tion  with  Communism,  if  not 
formal  incorporation  within  the  Communist 
bloc." 

The  language  on  the  troop  issue,  omitting 
any  mention  of  the  flood-relief  task  force, 
seems  carefully  drafted: 

"The  commitment  of  Dnlted  States  forces 
to  South  Vietnam  Involves  two  different  cate- 
gories: (A)  units  of  modest  size  required 
for  the  direct  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
military  effort,  such  as  communications, 
helicopter  and  other  forms  of  airlift,  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  naval  patn^.  Intelligence 
units,  etc.,  and  (B)  larger  organized  units 
with  actual  or  potential  direct  military  mis- 
sions. Category  (A)  should  be  introduced  as 
speedily  aa  ■possible.  Category  (B)  units  i>oee 
a  more  serious  problem.  ..." 

The  ItaUcized  emphasis  is  In  the  original 
document. 

The  two  Secretaries  recommended  that  the 
United  States  "now  take  the  decision  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  objective  of  preventing 
the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  to  Communism 
and  that,  in  doing  so,  we  recognize  that  the 
Introduction  of  United  States  and  other 
SEATO  forces  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
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this  objective."  But  for  the  present  It  said 
only  that  the  Pentagon  should  prepare  plans 
for  ground  combat  forces. 

Three  lines  of  reasoning  for  opposing  a 
commitment  of  ground  combat  troops  emerge 
from  this  document. 

The  first  and  poeelbly  the  most  significant, 
the  Pentagon  study  suggeete.  is  that  such  a 
move  "prlcr  to  a  Laotian  settlement  would 
run  a  considerable  risk  of  stimulating  a 
Communist  breach  ot  the  cease-fire  and  a 
resumption  ot  boatUltiea  In  Laos."  leaving 
the  President  the  unattractive  choice  of  "the 
use  of  combat  forces  in  Laos  or  an  abandon- 
ment at  that  country  to  full  Communist 
control."  Ttie  second  reason  was  the  need 
"to  involve  forces  from  other  nations"  as 
well;  otherwise  It  would  be  "difficult  to  ex- 
plain to  our  own  peof>le  why  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  Invoke  SEATO  or  why  the 
United  States  undertook  to  carry  this  burden 
unilaterally. "  "nie  third  wa«  Xbe  dilemma  un- 
derlying the  troop  proposals — that  "if  there 
Is  a  strong  South  Vietnamese  effort,  they  may 
not  be  needed  [but]  If  there  is  not  such  an 
effort.  United  States  forces  oould  not  accom- 
plish their  mission  in  the  midst  of  an 
apathetic  or  hostile  population." 

The  Rusk-McNamara  memorandum  fully 
acknowledged  that  even  sending  supiport 
troops  and  more  advisers  would  mean  openly 
exceeding  military  ceilings  In^xieed  by  the 
19M  Oeneva  accords.  Ibe  memorandum  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  letters  with  President 
Diem  in  which  President  Kennedy  would  as- 
sert "the  necessity  now  of  exceeding  some 
provlaloos  of  the  accords  in  view  of  the 
DRV.  violaUons."  It  aiso  called  for  the  re- 
lease of  a  white  paper,  "A  Threat  to  Peace." 
reporting  on  inflltrotlon  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  on  Vletcong  tnTorlsm. 

Embracing  the  essence  of  Mr.  Rusk's  mes- 
sage from  Japan,  the  Joint  memorandum 
added  a  demand  for  reform  from  President 
Diem  before  the  United  States  build-up 
would  be  put  in  motion. 

The  President  accepted  ail  major  recom- 
mendations, according  to  tbe  tibudj,  except 
for  the  unqualified  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  saving  South  Vietnam  from  Oommxinlsm. 
His  decisions  were  formally  embodied  on 
Nov.  23  in  a  national  security  action  memo- 
randum. No.  Ill,  entitled  "nrat  Phase  of 
Vietnam  Program." 

CONCXCTB   EVmKNCK  DKXAlfDB) 

But  on  Nov.  14  Washington  sent  a  sum- 
mary of  the  President's  decisions — evidently 
made  the  day  before — to  Ambassador  Noltlng. 
Tlie  message  demanded  "concrete  demonstra- 
tion by  Dietn  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  work 
in  an  orderly  way  [with)  his  subordinates 
and  broaden  the  political  base  of  his  regime." 
For  the  first  time  It  sought  to  inject  the 
United  Staites  more  deeply  Into  managing  the 
war  by  asserting:  "We  would  expect  to  share 
in  the  decision-making  process  In  the  politi- 
cal, economic  and  military  fields  as  they  af- 
fect the  security  situation." 

Possibly  to  assuage  President  Diena's  ex- 
pected dissippolntment,  It  noted  that  the  de- 
cisions on  combat-support  troops  and  many 
more  advisers  "will  sharply  Increase  the  com- 
mitment of  our  prestige  to  save  SVN."  It 
concluded  by  asserting  that  while  the  Penta- 
gon was  preparing  contingency  plans  for 
ground  combat  forces,  the  "objective  of  our 
policy  Is  to  do  all  posslMe  to  acoompliah 
(our)  purpose  without  use  of  U.S.  combat 
forces." 

No  Presidential  paper  in  the  Pentagon 
record  clearly  details  Mr.  Kennedy's  think- 
ing, but  two  documents  shed  light:  the  Nov. 
14  message  and  some  unsigned  notes  of  a 
National  Security  Council  meeting  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  account,  took  place 
on  Nov.  16. 

The  notes  Included  these  entries:  "Pres 
expressed  concern  over  3-front  war.  Another 
bother  him.  no  overt  Chicom  aggression  in 
SVN,  unlike  Korea.  Tliese  Dlem's  own  peo- 
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pie;  dlfflcxilt  operating  area.  If  go  beyond 
advisers  need  other  nations  with  us  .  .  . 
Pres  receiving  static  from  Congress;  they 
against  using  US  troops." 

KXNNEDT    RAISED    A    QTTESTIOIT 

At  another  point,  Mr.  Kennedy  reportedly 
asked  why  It  was  important  to  retain  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  The  notes  record  the 
reply  from  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "We  would 
lose  Asia  all  the  way  Singapore.  Serious  set- 
back to  U.S.  and  F.W.   |free  world]." 

President  Kennedy  was  also  reportedly 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  support  from 
the  British  and  worried  about  the  proposed 
letter  acknowledging  that  the  United  States 
would  be  breaking  the  Geneva  accords.  "Pres 
asked  Rusk."  the  notes  say,  "why  do  we  take 
onus,  saying  we  are  going  to  break  Oeneva 
accords  (In  letter  to  Diem)  Why  not  remain 
silent.  Don't  say  this  ourselves.  Directed 
State  to  reword  letter."  The  parentheses  were 
In  the  original  notes. 

The  Nov.  14  message  reflects  similar  rea- 
soning. The  implication  Is  that  one  impor- 
tant consideration  for  President  Kennedy  was 
fear  that  sending  ground  combat  forces  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  the  language  of  the  mes- 
sage, "might  wreck  chances  for  agreement" 
In  Laos  and  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
cease-flra  there. 

A  second  drawback  cited  in  the  message 
was  the  risk  of  provoking  confrontations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  elsewhere — the  "two 
front"  problem — especially  in  Berlin  where 
the  acute  crisis  had  eased  leas  than  a  month 
before. 

The  decision  disappointed  President  Diem 
who,  according  to  the  Pentagon  study.,  was 
seeking  a  firm  U.S.  commitment  to  him.  The 
account  reports  that  Ambassador  Noltlng 
cabled  Washington  on  Nov.  18  to  say  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  leader  had  Immedi- 
ately Inquired  about  ground  combat  units. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Noltlng's  response,  the  Am- 
bassador said.  President  Diem  "took  our  pro- 
posals rather  better  than  I  expected."  Two 
days  later  the  Ambassador  said  he  was  get- 
ting high-level  reports  that  President  Diem 
was  upset  and  bnxidlng. 

DIEM    WOTTLO    SmX    HOLD    THE   BTINB 


If  this  was  a  bargaining  tactic  to  get  the 
UiUted  States  to  back  down  on  its  demands 
for  reform,  the  study  says.  It  worked.  On 
Dec.  7  Washington  sent  the  embassy  new 
Instructions,  the  account  goes  on,  softening 
demands  for  reforms  and  settling  for  "close 
partnership"  and  frequent  consultation  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  rather 
than  insisting,  as  before,  on  taking  part  in 
decision-making. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  Penta- 
gon study  contends,  the  over-all  effect  of 
these  actions  was  to  give  the  military  side 
of  the  war  higher  priority  than  the  political 
side. 

"To  continue  to  support  Diem  without  re- 
form," the  study  comments,  "meant  quite 
simply  that  he.  not  we.  would  determine  the 
course  of  the  counterinsurgent  effort  and 
that  the  steps  be  took  to  assure  his  continu- 
ance in  power  would  continue  to  take  pri- 
ority over  all  else  "  The  account  says  that 
this  emphasis  came  to  plague  the  Kennedy 
Administration  when  South  Vietnamese  dis- 
affection with  the  Diem  regime  boiled  over 
in  1963. 

COPTKKS    AMD    CASt7ALTtES 

Even  before  the  American  decisions  on  the 
troop  buUd-up  were  announced  formally  on 
Dec  14  with  a  public  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween Presidents  Kennedy  and  Diem,  the  first 
two  American  helicopter  compyanles  had  ar- 
rived— 400  men  with  33  H-21C  helicopters. 
On  Feb.  5  the  press  reported  that  the  first 
helicopter  had  been  shot  down  by  the 
enemy. 

Despite    the    Administration's    efforts    to 
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draw  a  careful  bureaucratic  distinction  be- 
tween support  troops  ("Category  A")  and 
combat  troops  ("Category  B") .  this  was  hard 
to  maintain  in  the  field.  The  study  records 
without  oonuneat  that  by  mld-Pebruary 
President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a  news  con- 
ference 11  the  Admlnlsrtratlon  was  being  "less 
than  candid"  about  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam.  He  acknowledged  that  American 
troops  were  "firing  back"  to  protect  them- 
selves although  he  contended  that  these  were 
not  combat  troops  "In  the  generally  under- 
stood sense  of  the  word." 

The  Pentagon  study  goes  on  to  record  that 
on  April  11.  two  days  after  two  American 
soldiers  were  killed  In  a  Vletcong  ambufih 
while  on  a  combat  operation  with  Vletnam.e6e 
troops.  President  Kennedy  was  asked  at  a 
news  conference:  "Sir.  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  American  soldiers  getting 
killed  In  Vietnam?" 

In  reply,  the  President  said:  "We  are  at- 
tempting to  help  Vietnam  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence and  not  fall  under  the  domination 
of  the  Communists  .  .  .  Vje  canjvot  desist  In 
Vietnam."  Months  later,  he  admitted  to  In- 
creased casualties  along  with  the  build-up 
he  ordered. 

According  to  Pentagon  records,  nearly  10 
times  as  many  Americans  were  killed  or 
wounded  In  action  in  1962  as  In  1961 — figures 
closely  paralleling  the  tenfold  buUd-up  In 
American  farces  to  11.000  men  by  the  end  of 
1962.  The  Pentagon  statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  In  combat 
increased  from  14  in  1961  to  109  In  1962  and 
to  489  in  1963. 

PKHIOD    or    NEW    COMMrrMENTS 

Although  the  Pentagon  study  describes  the 
Kennedy  years  as  a  period  of  new  commit- 
ments. It  does  not  Indicate  whether  in  this 
case  President  Kennedy — by  putting  Ameri- 
can cdrmen  in  position  to  fly  tactical  air  mis- 
sions and  ground  advisers  to  take  part  in 
combat  operations  with  South  Vietnamese 
units — crossed  an  important  firebreak  in  the 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Documents  accompanying  the  Pentagon 
study  amply  recount  the  rapid  tempo  of  the 
American  build-up — rapid  by  the  standards 
by  the  previous  seven  years.  A  military  brief- 
ing paper  for  the  President  on  Jan  9.  1962, 
cited  In  the  Pentagon  account,  reported: 

The  number  of  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  Jumped  from  948  at  the  end  of 
November  to  2,646  by  Jan.  9  and  would  reach 
5,576  by  June  30. 

Two  Army  helicopter  companies  were  fly- 
ing combat  support  missions  and  an  air  oom- 
mando  unit  code-named  Jungle  Jim  was 
"Instructing  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  in 
combat  air  support  tactics  and  techniques." 

Untted  States  Navy  Mine  Division  73,  with 
a  tender  and  five  minesweepers,  was  sailing 
from  Danang  along  the  coastline. 

American  aircraft  from  Thailand  and  from 
the  Seventh  Fleet  aircraft  carriers  off  Viet- 
nam were  flying  surveillance  and  reconnais- 
sance missions  over  Vietnam. 

Six  C-123  spray-equipped  aircraft  "for  sup- 
port of  defoliant  operations"  had  "received 
diplomatic  clearance"  to  enter  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"ITNDER   COMBAT  CONDmONS" 

At  a  news  conference  on  March  18.  1962, 
Secretary  McNamara  acknowledged  under 
questioning  that  American  "training"  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  "occasionally  takes  place 
under  combat  conditions."  He  added  that 
"there  has  been  sporadic  fire  aimed  at  U.S. 
personnel,  and  In  a  few  minor  Instances  they 
have  returned  the  fire  In  self-defense."  News 
reports  In  the  spring  of  1962  told  of  American 
pilots  flying  In  the  front,  or  action,  seats  of 
"trainer"  aircraft  while  Vietnamese  trainees 
rode  behind. 

A  Spurt  of  Ofttmism 
Whatever  public  uneasiness  was  expressed 
in  the  news-conference  questions,  the  Penta- 
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gon  study  notes,  ofiBclal  American  assess- 
ments on  the  war  in  the  spring  and  sununer 
of  1962  took  on  an  increasingly  favorable 
tenor. 

One  special  object  of  praise  and  of  Amer- 
ican official  confidence,  the  account  notes, 
was  the  development  of  the  strategic-hamlet 
program  as  an  all-embracing  counterguer- 
rllla  strategy  In  rural  Vietnam.  But  the  Pen- 
tagon study  comments  that  the  optimism 
proved  misplaced. 

Government  documents  available  in  the 
Pentagon  records  describe  this  strategy  as  a 
program  to  regroup  the  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion Into  fortified  hamlets  In  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  to  undertake  political,  social 
and  economic  measures  designed  both  to 
weed  out  Vletcong  sympathizers  and  to  gain 
popular  allegiance  through  Improved  local 
services  EJid  better  security. 

President  Diem  formally  adopted  the  strat- 
egy for  the  Mekong  Delta  In  mid -March,  1962, 
and  made  It  nationwide  In  August.  By  Sept. 
30,  according  to  the  study,  the  Diem  Govern- 
ment was  stating  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  total  rural  population  was  living  In  com- 
pleted hamlets. 

One  fiaw  Inherent  In  this  strategy,  the 
Pentagon  study  asserts,  was  that  Saigon  and 
Washington  had  different  objectives  for  it: 
President  Diem  saw  It  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling hlB  population.  non-Oommunlst  as  well 
as  Communist,  while  Washington  saw  It  as  a 
means  of  winning  greater  allegiance  and 
thereby  squeezing  out  the  Vletcong. 

virrAiusz:  exacgeratis)  reports 

Moreover,  the  account  goes  on,  popular  al- 
legiance was  so  difficult  to  assess  that  even 
Anierican  officials  turned  Increasingly  to 
physical  aspects  of  the  program  for  statistical 
evaluations  of  progress.  It  left  them  vulner- 
able, the  study  notes,  to  exaggerated  Viet- 
namese reports,  which  they  did  not  uncover 
until  after  the  Diem  Government  had  been 
overthrown  In  1963. 

Fundamentally,  the  Pentagon  analysts  as- 
sert, the  strategic  hamlets  "failed  dismally." 
like  previous  programs  tried  by  the  French 
and  the  Vietnamese,  "becavise  they  ran  Into 
resentment  if  not  active  resistance"  from 
peasants  v/ho  objected  to  being  moved  forci- 
bly from  their  fields  and  their  ancestral 
homes. 

The  Pentagon  study  lays  "a  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  unfounded  optimism  of 
U.S.  policy"  In  1962  Bind  early  1963  on  Inade- 
quate and  relatively  uninformed  American 
Intelligence  and  reporting  systems.  The  offi- 
cial optimism,  the  Pentagon  account  dls- 
cJoees,  reached  Its  peak  in  the  plans  for  an 
American  military  "phase-out"  In  Vietnam 
on  the  assumption  that  the  war  against  the 
Vletcong  would  be  won  by  the  end  of  1965. 

The  tone  was  set.  the  analyst  writes  at  a 
Honolulu  conference  on  Vietnam  strategy. 
On  July  23,  1962,  the  same  day  that  the 
Laotian  peace  agreement  was  signed  in  Ge- 
neva, Secretary  McNamara  ordered  the  start 
of  planning  for  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  and  long-term  projections  for  re- 
ducing American  financial  aid  to  the  Saigon 
Government. 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  depicted  in  the  study  as 
repeatedly  pressing  the  somewhat  reluctant 
military  command  to  come  up  with  a  long- 
range  plan  for  an  American  phase-out,  in 
part  because  of  satisfaction  with  what  he 
called  the  "tremendous  progress"  In  early 
1962 

But  Mr  McNamara's  orders  also  reflected 
domestic  political  problems  At  the  Honolulu 
conference,  the  account  says,  "he  observed 
that  It  might  be  difficult  to  retain  public 
support  for  US    operations  Indefinitely." 

"Political  pressures  would  build  up  as 
losses  continued."  it  added. 

DrVERCENT    ESTIMATES    OF    COST 

The  Pentagon  account  gives  no  Indication 
that  this  planning  was  personally  originated 
by  President  Kennedy  or  that  It  was  ever  pre- 
sented to  him  In  completed  form.  For  roughly 
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18  months,  with  little  urgency,  documents 
flowed  back  and  forth  between  Mr.  McNa- 
mara tuid  the  American  military  mission  In 
Saigon  through  Pentagon  channels,  with  Mr. 
McNamara  constantly  urging  lower  budget 
figures  and  reduction  to  1,500  American 
troops  by  late  1968.  Even  so,  the  President 
was  told  In  February,  1963,  by  a  senior  White 
House  aide,  Michael  V  Forrestal.  to  expect  a 
long  and  costly  war. 

"No  one  really  knows,"  Mr.  Forrestal  wrote 
In  a  report  to  Mr  Kennedy  on  Feb.  11,  "how 
many  of  the  20,000  'Vletcong'  killed  last  year 
were  only  Innocent,  or  at  least  persuadable, 
villagers,  whether  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram is  providing  enough  govt,  services  to 
counteract  the  sacrifices  It  requires,  or  how 
the  mute  mass  of  villagers  react  to  the 
charges  against  Diem  of  dictatorship  and 
nepotism."  The  report,  which  accompanies 
the  Pentagon  study,  went  on  to  say  that  Vlet- 
cong recruitment  inside  South  Vietnam  was 
so  effective  that  the  war  could  be  continued 
even  without  Infiltration  from  the  North. 

Moreover,  while  the  phase-out  planning 
continued,  the  American  involvement  grew 
to  16,732  men  In  October,  1963.  And  the 
analyst  comments  that  once  the  political 
struggle  began  In  earnest  against  President 
Diem  In  May.  1963,  this  planning  took  on  an 
"absurd  quality"  based  on  "the  most  Mlcaw- 
beresque  predictions"  of  progress. 

"Strangely,"  the  Pentagon  study  continues, 
"as  a  result  of  the  public  White  House  prom- 
ise In  October  and  the  power  of  the  wheels 
set  In  motion,  the  U  S  did  effect  a  1,000-man 
withdrawal  In  December  of  1963."  But  the 
study  discounts  this  as  "essentially  an  ac- 
counting exercise"  offset  In  part  by  troop 
rotations. 

Because  of  the  complete  political  u^^eaval 
against  the  Diem  regime  In  1963.  the  situa- 
tion deteriorated  so  profoundly  in  the  final 
five  months  of  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
according  to  a  private  report  from  Secretary 
McNamara  quoted  In  the  study,  that  the  en- 
tire phase-out  had  to  be  formally  dropped 
In  early  1964. 

Thus,  the  Pentagon  study  relates,  in  spite 
of  the  military  buUd-up  under  the  Kennedy 
Administration,  President  Kennedy  left  Pres- 
ident Johnson  a  Vietnamese  legacy  of  ciisU, 
of  political  instability  and  of  military  dete- 
rioration at  least  as  alarming  to  policy  makers 
as  the  situation  he  had  inherited  from  the 
Eisenhower  Administration. 

DECISION  "ALMOST  BT  DEFAT7LT" 

The  decision  to  build  up  the  combat  sup- 
port and  advisory  missions,  the  Pentagon 
study  comments,  was  made  "almost  by  de- 
fault" because  the  Kennedy  Administration 
was  focused  so  heavily  in  the  fall  of  1961  on 
the  question  of  sending  ground  combat  units 
to  Vietnam.  That  decision,  the  analyst  writes, 
was  reached  "without  extended  study  or  de- 
bate" or  precise  expectation  of  what  it  would 
achieve. 

Despite  the  tens  of  thousands  of  words  In 
the  Pentagon  account  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, backed  by  scores  of  documents, 
the  study  does  not  provide  a  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  most' vigorously  debated  question 
about  President  Kennedy's  Vietnam  policy 
since  his  death  In  November.  1963:  If  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  lived  until  1965.  would  he 
have  felt  compelled  by  events,  as  President 
Johnson  wais,  to  undertake  full-scale  land 
war  In  South  Vietnam  and  an  air  war  against 
the  North? 

The  situation,  as  the  Pentagon  account  dla- 
closes.  had  changed  significantly  between 
1961  and  1965.  In  1961  President  Kennedy 
was  confronted  by  other  crises — Berlin,  Cuba. 
Laos — while  he  faced  his  harshest  decisions 
on  Vietnam,  and  these  acted  as  restraints; 
President  Johnson  did  not  have  quite  the 
same  distractions  elsewhere.  Too.  President 
Diem  never  pushed  so  aggressively  for  Ameri- 
can escalation  as  did  Gen.  Nguyen  ELhanh, 
the  South  Vietnamese  leader  in  1964  and 
1965.    Nor.   as   the   analysts   note,   had   other 
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measures  short  of  full-scale  air  and  ground 
combat  been  exhausted,  without  producing 
success. 

The  Pentagon  account,  moreover,  presents 
the  picture  of  an  unbroken  chain  of  declslon- 
maUng  from  the  final  months  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  into  the  early  months 
of  the  Johnson  Administration,  whether  in 
terms  of  the  political  view  of  the  American 
stakes  In  Vietnam,  the  advisory  bulld-up  or 
the  hidden  growth  of  covert  warfare  against 
North  Vietnam. 

"No  reliable  Inference  can  be  drawn."  the 
Pentagon  study  concludes,  "about  how  Ken- 
nedy would  have  behaved  in  1965  and  beyond 
had  he  lived.  (One  of  those  who  had  advised 
retaining  freedom  of  action  on  the  issue  ol 
sending  U.S.  combat  troops  was  Lyndon 
Johnson.)  It  does  not  prove  that  Keimedy 
behaved  soundly  in  1961.  Many  people  will 
think  so;  but  others  will  argue  that  the  moat 
difficult  problem  of  recent  years  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  U.S.  had  made  a  hard 
commitment  on  the  ground  in  South  Vietnam 
m  1961." 


Highlights  of  the  Period 

The  Pentagon  study  reaches  no  conclu- 
sion as  to  how  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war 
might  have  changed  If  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
lived — but  it  sums  up  the  Kennedy  years  as 
a  time  of  significantly  deepening  United 
States  involvement. 

Here,  arranged  chronologically,  are  high- 
lights of  those  two  and  a  half  years : 

National  Intelligence  estimate  reports  "ex- 
tremely critical  period"  for  South  Vietnam 
and  Saigon  regime  Is  "immediately  ahead.'' 
Says  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  "reliance  on 
virtual  one-man  rule  and  a  toleration  of 
corruption"  lead  many  in  military  and  gov- 
ernment to  "question  Diem's  ability  to  lead 
In  this  period.'* 

President  orders  400  Special  Forces  sol- 
diers and  100  other  military  advisers  to 
South  Vietnam,  study  says.  Also  orders 
clandestine  campaign  of  "sabotage  and  light 
harassment"  in  North  by  South  Vietnamese 
agents  trained  by  United  States. 

Task  force  headed  by  Roswell  W.  Gllpatrlc 
proposes  discussion  with  President  Diem  on 
"possibility  of  a  defensive  security  Alliance" 
despite  vlolatlcm  of  Geneva  accords.  Presi- 
dent approves. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  re- 
port on  mission  to  Saigon,  says  United  States 
must  decide  "whether  to  help  these  coun- 
tries"  or  to  "throw  in  the  towel"  and  "pull 
back  our  defenses  to  San  Francisco." 

President  Diem.  In  letter  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, asks  "considerable"  bulld-up  United 
States  forces  and  100,000-man  Increase  In 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  Uses  "Inflated  In- 
filtration figures"  to  supjxjrt  threat  of  Com- 
munism, study  says. 

White  House  agrees  to  finance  30.000-man 
Increase  in  South  Vietnam's  Army. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  in  draft  paper,  urges  President  Ken- 
nedy to  accept  "defeat  of  the  Vletcong"  as 
"real  and  ultimate"  objective. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  estimate  40,000  United 
States  servicemen  will  be  needed  to  "clean 
up  the  Vletcong  threat. '• 

WlUlam  P.  Bundy  note  to  Mr.  McNamara 
urges  "early  and  hard-hitting  United  States 
intervention.  Gives  this  70  percent  chance  of 
"arresting  things";  estimates  30  percent 
chance  "we  would  wind  up  like  the  French 
in  1954;  white  men  can't  win  this  kind  of 
fight." 

National  Intelligence  estimate  reports 
"little  evidence"'  that  Vletcong  rely  on  exter- 
nal supplies.  Pentagon  account  says.  Ambas- 
sador Frederick  E.  Noltlng  Jr.  reports  that 
Saigon  Is  considering  asking  Nationalist 
China  few  ""one  division  of  combat  troops"" 
and  wants  United  States  'combat-trainer 
units." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

General  Taylor  meets  with  President  Diem. 
Recommends  Mekong  Delta  flood  "relief  task 
force,  largely  military  In  composition,"  In- 
cluding ""combat  troops""  for  protection.  Rec- 
ommends 6,00O-8,0O0-man  U.S.  force,  warns 
they  ""may  expect  to  take  casualties"  but  can 
be  removed  or  phased  into  "other  activities." 

He  discounts  risk  of  "major  Asian  war." 
says  North  Is  "extremely  viilnerable  to  con- 
ventional bombing." 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  says  he 
and  Joint  Chiefs  are  "Inclined  to  recommend" 
General  Taylor's  proposal  although  "struggle 
may  be  prolonged."'  Estimates  maximum 
United  States  ground-force  requirement  "will 
not  exceed  six  divisions." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  cables  Washington 
stressing  importance  of  political  reforms,  re- 
luctance for  United  States  prestige  tie  with  a 
""losing  horse." 

General  Taylor,  in  message  to  President 
Kennedy,  says  "U.S.  military  task  force  is 
essential."" 

Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Rusk.  In  Joint 
memo,  back  General  Taylor's  recommenda- 
tions. Say  losing  South  Vietnam  '"would  make 
pointless  any  further  discussion  about  the 
importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Free 
World.""  Recommend  initially  "VS.  units  of 
modest  size"  for  "direct  support'"  ""as  speedily 
as  possible"";  insist  on  government  reform  as 
precondition. 

National  Security  Council  meeting.  Notes 
say  President  asks  importance  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer, 
Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs:  "We  would  lose 
Asia  all  the  way  to  Singapore." 

President  approves  major  recommenda- 
tions. President  Diem  said  to  be  upset  by 
United  States  response.  Demands  for  reforms 
softened.  Insistence  on  American  participa- 
tion in  decision-making  wlthdravra. 

1983 

Military  briefing  paper  for  President  re- 
ports 948  United  States  servicemen  were  in 
South  Vietnam  by  end  of  November;  2,646  by 
Jan.  9.  Also  helicopter  combat-support  mis- 
sions. Navy  mine-sweepers  sailing  along  coast. 
United  States  aircraft  in  surveillance,  recon- 
naissance missions. 

Mr.  McNamara  orders  planning  for  United 
States  withdrawal,  partly  on  basis  of  what  he 
calls  "tremendous  progress."  also  difficulty  In 
holding  public  support  for  American  opera- 
tions "Indefinitely."" 
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Michael  V.  Porrestal ,  White  House  aide,  re- 
ports to  Kennedy,  that  long,  costly  conflict 
should  be  expected.  Says  Vletcong  recruiting 
is  so  effective  that  guerrillas  could  do  with- 
out infiltration. 

United  States  by  October,  has  16,732  men 
In  Vietnam.  Planning  for  withdrawal  con- 
tinues, study  says,  on  "the  most  Mlcawberes- 
que  predictions'"  of  progress. 

Key  Vietnam  Texts  Prom  Period  op 
Deem  Coup 
FolltyuHng  are  texts  of  key  documents  ac- 
companying the  Pentagon's  study  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  for  the  period  of  the  1963  coup 
d'itat  against  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  the 
events  leading  up  to  it  and  its  aftermath. 
Except  where  excerpting  is  specified,  the 
documents  are  printed  verbatirn,  with  only 
unmistakable  typographical  errors  corrected. 

Notes  on  Kennedy  Meeting  on  Diem  Regime 
IN  July  1963 
Memorandum  by  Roger  Hilsman,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
on  a  meeting  held  at  the  White  House  July 
4.  1963.  Besides  President  Kennedy  and  Mr, 
Hilsman,  participants  were  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball;  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Averell  Harriman:  McGeorge  Bundy, 
Presidential  assistant  for  national  security, 
and  Michael  V.  Forrestal.  Southeast  Asia 
specialist  on  the  White  House  staff. 
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The  President  was  briefed  on  developments 
In  Indonesia.  Laos  and  Vlet-Nam.  The  por- 
tion on  Vlet-Nam  follows : 

A  Joint  agreement  was  signed  on  June  16 
In  which  the  Government  met  the  Buddhists' 
five  demands.  The  Buddhists  and  the  Gov- 
ernment then  worked  together  on  the  funeral 
arrangements  for  the  bonze  who  burned  him- 
self to  death  so  that  incidents  could  be 
avoided.  The  funeral  came  off  without 
trouble. 

Since  then  there  have  been  rumors  ch:- 
culatlng  In  Saigon  that  the  Government  does 
not  Intend  to  live  up  to  the  agreement.  These 
rumors  were  given  credence  by  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  English-language  '"Times""  of 
Vlet-Nam.  which  is  dominated  by  the  Nhus. 
The  article  contained  a  veiled  attack  on  the 
US  and  on  the  Buddhists.  There  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  monk  who  burned  himself 
to  death  was  drugged  and  a  provocative  chal- 
lenge to  the  Buddhists  that.  If  no  further 
demonstrations  occurred  on  July  2.  this 
would  amount  to  an  admission  by  the 
Buddhists  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
Government's  action.  (The  President  in- 
jected questions  on  the  possibility  of 
drugging,  to  which  Mr.  Hilsman  replied  that 
religious  fervor  was  an  adequate  explana- 
tion.) 

At  this  point  there  was  a  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the  Nhus  in 
which  the  combined  Judgment  was  that  It 
would  not  be  possible. 

Continuing  the  briefing,  Mr.  Hilsman  said 
that  the  Buddhists  contained  an  activist  cle- 
ment which  undoubtedly  favored  Increasing 
demands  as  well  as  charging  the  Government 
with  dragging  Its  feet.  There  was  thus  an 
element  of  truth  in  Diem's  view  that  the 
Buddhists  might  push  their  demands  so  far 
as  to  make  his  fall  Inevitable. 

During  these  events  the  US  had  put  ex- 
tremely heavy  pressure  on  Diem  to  take 
polltlcaJ  actions.  Most  recently  we  had  urged 
Diem  to  make  a  speech  which  would  Include 
announcements  that  he  Intended  to  meet 
with  Buddhist  leaders,  permit  Buddhist 
chaplains  in  the  army  and  so  on.  If  Diem 
did  not  make  such  a  speech  and  there  were 
further  demonstrations,  the  US  would  be 
cotnpelled  publicly  to  disassociate  Itself  from 
the  OVNs  Buddhist  policy.  Mr.  Hilsman  re- 
ported that  Diem  had  received  this  approach 
with  what  seemed  to  be  excessive  politeness 
but  had  said  he  would  consider  making  such 
a  speech. 

Our  estimate  was  that  no  matter  what 
Diem  did  there  will  be  coup  atten^)ts  over 
the  next  four  months.  Whether  or  not  any 
of  these  attempts  will  be  successful  Is  Im- 
possible to  say. 

Mr.  Hllsm&n  said  that  everyone  agreed 
that  the  chances  of  chaos  In  the  wake  of  a 
coup  are  considerably  less  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  An  encouraging  sign  relative  to 
this  point  Is  that  the  war  between  the  Viet- 
namese forces  and  the  Viet  Cong  has  been 
pursued  throughout  the  Buddhist  crisis 
without  noticeable  let-up. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Porrestal  reported  on 
General  Krulak's  views  that,  even  If  there 
were  chaos  In  Saigon,  the  military  units  in 
the  field  would  continue  to  confront  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  Hilsman  went  on  to  say  that  Ambas- 
sador Noltlng  t>eUeves  that  the  most  likely 
result  of  a  coup  attempt  that  succeeded  in 
killing  Diem  was  civil  war.  Mr.  Hilsman  dis- 
agreed with  this  view  slightly  in  that  he 
thought  civil  war  was  not  the  most  likely 
result  but  that  it  was  certainly  a  possible 
result. 

The  timing  of  Ambassador  Noltlng's  re- 
turn and  Ambassador  Lodge's  assumption 
of  duty  was  then  discussed.  The  President's 
Initial  view  was  that  Ambassador  Noltlng 
should  return  immediately  and  that  Am- 
bassador Lodge  should  assume  his  duties  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  President 
volunteered   that   Ambassador   Noltlng   had 
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done  an  outstanding  Job,  that  It  was  almost 
miraculous  the  way  he  had  succeeded  In 
turning  the  war  around  from  the  disastrously 
low  point  In  relations  between  Diem  and 
ourselves  that  existed  when  Ambassador 
Noltlng  took  over.  Mr.  Hilsman  pointed  out 
the  personal  sacrifices  that  Ambassador  Nolt- 
lng had  been  forced  to  make  during  this 
period,  and  the  President  said  that  he  hoped 
a  way  could  be  found  to  commend  Ambassa- 
dor Noltlng  publicly  so  as  to  make  clear  the 
fine  Job  he  had  done  and  that  he  hoped  an 
appropriate  position  could  be  found  for  him 
In  Washington  so  that  he  could  give  his  chil- 
dren a  suitable  home  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The  President's  decision  was  to  delegate 
the  authority  to  decide  on  the  timing  of 
Ambassador  Noltlng's  return  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  that 
Amt>assador  Lodge  should  report  to  Washlnc- 
ton  no  later  than  July  15  so  that  he  could 
take  the  Counterinsurgency  Course  simul- 
taneously with  the  normal  briefings  for  an 
ambassador;  and  that  Ambassador  Lodge 
should  arrive  In  Saigon  as  soon  as  possible 
following  completion  of  the  CI  Course  on 
August  14.  Arrangements  were  made  for  Am- 
bassador Noltlng  to  see  the  President  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  Monday,  July  8. 


Intelligence   Estimate   on    '63   Unrest 
Excerpts    from    Special    National    Intelli- 
gence Estimate  S3-2-S3.   "The   Situation  in 
South  Vietnam."  July  10.  1963. 

conclusions 

A.  The  Buddhist  crisis  In  South  Vietnam 
has  highlighted  and  intensified  a  widespread 
and  long-standing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Diem  regime  and  Its  style  of  government. 
If — as  Is  likely — Diem  falls  to  carry  out  truly 
and  promptly  the  commitments  he  has  made 
to  the  Buddhists,  disorders  will  probably 
flare  again  and  the  chances  of  a  coup  or  as- 
sassination attempts  against  him  will  become 
better  than  ever  .  .  . 

B.  The  Diem  regime's  underlying  uneasi- 
ness about  the  extent  of  the  US  Involvement 
In  South  Vietnam  has  been  sharpened  by  the 
Buddhist  affair  and  the  firm  line  taken  by 
the  US.  This  attitude  will  almost  certainly 
persist  and  further  pressure  to  reduce  the 
US  presence  In  the  country  is  likely.  .  .  . 

C.  Thus  far,  the  Buddhist  issue  has  not 
been  effectively  exploited  by  the  Commu- 
nists, nor  does  it  appear  to  have  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  counterinsurgency 
effort.  We  do  not  think  Diem  Is  likely  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  Communist  coup  Nor  do 
we  think  the  Communists  would  necessarily 
profit  If  he  were  overthrown  by  some  combi- 
nation of  his  non-Communist  opponents.  A 
non-Communist  successor  regime  might  be 
Initially  less  effective  against  the  Viet  Cong, 
but.  given  continued  support  from  the  US 
could  provide  reasonably  effective  leadership 
for  the  government  and  the  war  effort.  .  .  . 

Washington  Message  to  Lodge  on  Need  To 
Remove   Nhits 
Cablegram  from  the  State  Department  to 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  Saigon, 
Aug.  24.  1963. 

It  is  now  clear  that  whether  military  pro- 
posed martial  law  or  whether  Nhu  tricked 
them  Into  It,  Nhu  took  advantage  of  Its  Im- 
position to  smash  pagodas  with  police  and 
Tung's  Special  Forces  loyal  to  him.  thus  plac- 
ing onus  on  military  In  eyes  of  world  and 
Vietnamese  people.  Also  clear  that  Nhu  has 
maneuvered  himself  Into  commanding 
position. 

U.S.  Government  cannot  tolerate  situation 
In  which  power  lies  In  Nhu's  hands.  Diem 
must  be  given  chance  to  rid  himself  of  Nhu 
and  his  coterie  and  replace  them  with  best 
military  and  political  personalities  available. 

If.  m  spite  of  all  your  efforts.  Diem  remains 
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obdurate  and  refuses,  then  we  must  face  the 
possibility  that  Diem  himself  cannot  be 
preserved. 

We  now  believe  immediate  action  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  Nhu  from  consolidating  his 
position  further.  Therefore,  unless  you  in 
consultation  with  Harkins  perceive  over- 
riding objections  you  are  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed along  following  lines : 

(1)  First  we  must  press  on  appropriate 
levels  of  G'VN  following  line : 

(a)  USG  cannot  accept  actions  against 
Buddhists  taken  by  Nhu  and  his  collabora- 
tors undercover  martial  law. 

(b)  Prompt  dramatic  actions  redress  sit- 
uation must  be  taken,  including  repeal  of 
decree  10,  release  of  arrested  monks,  nuns, 
etc. 

(2)  We  must  at  same  time  also  tell  key 
military  leaders  that  U.S.  would  find  It  im- 
possible to  continue  support  GVN  militarily 
and  economically  unless  above  steps  are 
taken  Inmiedlately  which  we  recognize  re- 
quires removal  of  Nhu  from  the  scene.  We 
wish  give  Diem  reasonable  opportunity  to 
remove  Nhu,  but  If  he  remains  obdurate, 
then  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  obvious 
Implication  that  we  can  no  longer  support 
Diem.  Tou  may  also  tell  appropriate  military 
commanders  we  will  give  them  direct  sup- 
port in  any  interim  period  of  breakdown 
central  government  mechanism. 

(3)  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  removing 
taint  on  military  for  pagoda  raids  and  plac- 
ing blame  squarely  on  Nhu.  You  are  author- 
ized to  have  such  statements  made  in  Saigon 
as  you  consider  desirable  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. We  are  prepared  to  take  same  line 
here  and  to  have  Voice  of  America  make 
statement  along  lines  contained  In  next 
numbered  telegram  whenever  you  give  the 
word,  preferably  as  soon  as  possible. 

Concurrently,  with  above.  Ambassador  and 
country  team  should  urgently  examine  all 
possible  alternative  leadership  and  make  de- 
tailed plans  as  to  how  we  might  bring  about 
Diem's  replacement  if  this  should  become 
necessary. 

Assume  you  will  consult  with  General 
Harkins  re  any  precautions  necessarv  protect 
American  personnel  during  crisis  period. 

You  will  understand  that  we  cannot  from 
Washington  give  you  detailed  Instructions  as 
to  how  this  operation  should  proceed,  but 
you  win  also  know  we  will  back  you  to  the 
hilt  on  actions  you  take  to  achieve  our 
objectives. 

Needless  to  say  we  have  held  knowledge 
of  this  telegram  to  minimum  essential  peo- 
ple and  assume  you  will  take  similar  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  premature  leaks. 


Lodge's   Reply   to    Washington 

Cablegram  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  RiLsk  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hilsman,  Aug.  25, 
1963. 

Believe  that  chances  of  Diem's  meeting  our 
demands  are  virtually  nil.  At  same  time,  by 
making  them  we  give  Nhu  chance  to  fore- 
stall or  block  action  by  military.  Risk,  we 
believe.  Is  not  worth  taking,  with  Nhu  In 
control  combat  forces  Saigon. 

Therefore,  propose  we  go  straight  to  Gen- 
erals with  our  demands,  without  Informing 
Diem.  Would  tell  them  we  prepmred  have 
Diem  without  Nhus  but  It  Is  In  effect  up  to 
them  whether  to  keep  him.  Would  also  Insist 
generals  take  steps  to  release  Buddhist  lead- 
ers and  carry  out  June  16  agreement 

Request  immediate  modification  instruc- 
tions. However,  do  not  propose  move  until 
we  are  satisfied  with  E  and  E  plans.  Harkins 
concurs.  I  present  credentials  President  Diem 
tomorrow  11  A.M. 

CIA  Aide's  Cable  to  Chief  on  Contact  With 
Saigon   Generals 
Cablegram    from    John    Richardson,    the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency's  Saigon  station 
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chief,  to  John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  Aug.  26,  1963. 

During  meeting  with  Harkins.  Trueheart. 
Mecklln  and  COS  on  morning  26  Aug  Lodge 
made  decision  that  American  official  hand 
should  not  show.  Consequently,  Harkins  will 
take  no  Initiative  with  VNese  generals.  (Co- 
neln  to  convey  points  below  to  Gen.  Khlem; 
Spera  to  Kh&nh;  If  Khlem  agrees  on  Coneln 
talking  to  D<xn,  he  will ) . 

(A)  Solicitation  of  further  elaboration  of 
action  aspects  of  present  thinking  and  plan- 
ning. What  should  be  done? 

(B)  We  in  agreement  Nhus  must  go. 

(C)  Question  of  retaining  Diem  or  not  up 
to  them. 

(D)  Bonzes  and  other  arrestees  must  be 
released  Immediately  and  five-point  agree- 
ment of  16  June  fully  carried  out. 

(E)  We  will  provide  direct  support  during 
any  interim  period  of  breakdown  central  gov 
mechanism. 

(F)  We  cannot  be  of  any  help  during  Ini- 
tial action  of  assuming  power  of  state  En- 
tirely their  own  action,  win  or  lose.  Don't 
expect  be  balled  out. 

(G)  If  Nhus  do  not  go  and  If  Buddhists 
situation  is  not  redressed  as  indicated,  we 
would  find  It  Impossible  continue  military 
and  economic  support 

(H)  It  hop>ed  bloodshed  can  be  avoided 
or  reduced  to  absolute  minimum. 

( I )  It  hoped  that  during  process  and  after, 
developments  conducted  In  such  manner  as 
to  retain  and  Increase  the  necessary  relations 
between  VNese  and  Americans  which  will 
allow  for  progress  of  country  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

CIA.  Station  Chiep's  Cable  on  Coup 
Prospects  in  Saigon 

Cablegram  from  Mr.  Richardson  to  Mr. 
McCone.  Aug.  28,  1963. 

Situation  here  has  reached  pwlnt  of  no 
return.  Saigon  Is  armed  camp.  Current  in- 
dications are  that  Ngo  family  have  dug  in 
for  last  ditch  battle.  It  Is  our  considered 
estimate  that  General  officers  cannot  retreat 
now.  Coneln's  meeting  with  Gen.  Khlem 
(Saigon  0346)  reveals  that  overwhelming 
majority  of  general  officers,  excepting  Dlnh 
and  Cao,  are  united,  have  conducted  prior 
planning,  realize  that  they  must  proceed 
quickly,  and  understand  that  they  have  no 
alternative  but  to  go  forward.  Unless  the 
generals  are  neutralized  before  being  able  to 
launch  their  operation,  we  believe  they  will 
act  and  that  they  have  good  chance  to  w^in. 
If  General  Dlnh  primarily  and  Tung  sec- 
ondly cannot  be  neutralized  at  outset,  there 
may  be  widespread  fighting  in  Saigon  and 
serious  loss  of  life. 

We  recognize  the  crucial  stakes  involved 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  generals  do 
also.  Situation  has  changed  drastically  since 
21  August.  If  the  Ngo  family  wins  now. 
they  and  Vietnam  will  stagger  on  to  final 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  their  own  people  and 
the  VC.  Should  a  generals"  revolt  occur  and 
be  put  down,  GVN  will  sharply  reduce  Amer- 
ican presence  In  SVN.  Even  If  they  did  not 
do  so.  It  seems  clear  that  American  public 
opinion  and  Congress,  as  well  as  world  opin- 
ion, would  force  withdrawal  or  reduction  of 
American  support  for  VN  under  the  Ngo 
administration. 

Bloodshed  can  be  avoided  If  the  Ngo  fam- 
ily would  step  down  before  the  coming  armed 
action.  ...  It  Is  obviously  preferable  that 
the  generals  conduct  this  effort  without  ap- 
parent American  assistance.  Otherwise,  for 
a  long  time  In  the  future,  they  will  be  vul- 
nerable to  charges  of  being  American  pup- 
pets, which  they  are  not  In  any  sense 
Nevertheless,  we  all  understand  that  the 
effort  must  succeed  and  that  whatever  needs 
to  be  done  on  our  part  must  be  done.  If  this 
attempt  by  the  generals  does  not  take  place 
or  If  It  falls,  we  believe  it  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  VN  runs  serious  risk  of  being 
lost  over  the  course  of  time. 
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LooGX  Cable  to  Secxttakt  Rubk  on  VS. 

POUCT  TOWAKD  A  COCP 

Cablegram  from  Ambaaaador  Ledge  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  Aug.  29,  1963. 

We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which 
there  Is  no  respectable  turning  hack:  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government.  There 
Is  no  turning  back  In  part  because  US  pres- 
tige U  already  pubMcIy  committed  to  this  end 
in  large  measure  and  will  become  more  so  as 
the  facts  leak  out.  In  a  more  fundamental 
sense,  there  Is  no  turning  back  because  there 
Is  no  possibility,  in  my  vienv.  that  the  war 
can  be  won  under  a  Diem  administration, 
still  less  that  Diem  or  any  member  of  the 
family  can  govern  the  country  In  a  way  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  people  who  count, 
i.e..  the  educated  class  In  and  out  of  govern- 
ment service,  civil  and  military — not  to  men- 
tion the  American  people.  In  the  last  few 
months  (and  especially  days)  they  have  In 
fact  positively  alienated  these  people  to  an 
Incalculable  degree.  So  that  I  am  personally 
In  full  agreement  with  the  policy  which 
I  was  instructed  to  carry  out  by  last  Sun- 
day's telegram. 

2.  The  chance  of  bringing  off  a  Generals' 
coup  depends  on  them  to  some  extent:  but 
it  depends  at  least  as  much  on  us. 

3.  We  should  proceed  to  make  all-out  ef- 
fort to  get  Generals  to  move  promptly.  To 
do  so  we  should  have  authority  to  do  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  That  Oen.  Barklns  repeat  to  Gen- 
erals personally  message  p^'eviously  transmit- 
ted by  CAS  officers.  This  should  establish 
their  authenticity.  Oen.  Harklns  should  have 
order  on  this. 

(b)  If  nevertheless  Generals  Insist  on  pub- 
lic statement  that  aU  VS  aid  to  VN  through 
Diem  regime  has  been  stopped,  we  would 
agree,  on  express  understanding  tha,t  Gen- 
erals will  have  started  at  same  time.  (We 
would  seek  persuade  Generals  that  it  would 
be  better  to  hold  this  card  for  use  in  event 
of  stalemate.  We  hope  It  wUl  not  be  neces- 
sary to  do  this  at  all.) 

(c)  VNese  Generals  doubt  that  we  have 
the  will  power,  courage,  and  determination 
to  see  this  thing  through.  They  are  haunted 
by  the  Idea  that  we  wUl  run  out  on  them 
even  though  we  have  told  them  pursuant  to 
Instructions,  that  the  game  had  started. 

5.  We  must  press  on  tor  many  reasons. 
Some  of  these  are ; 

(a)  Exploelveness  of  the  present  situation 
which  may  well  lead  to  riots  and  violence  if 
issue  of  discontent  with  regime  is  not  met. 
Out  of  this  could  come  a  pro-Communist  or 
at  best  a  neutralist  set  of  politicians. 

(b)  The  fact  that  war  cannot  be  won 
with  the  present  regime. 

(c)  Our  own  reputation  for  steadfast- 
ness and  our  unwillingness  to  stultify  ovir- 
selves. 

(d)  If  proposed  action  is  suspended.  I 
believe  a  body  blow  will  be  dealt  to  respect 
for  us  by  VNese  Generals.  Also,  all  those 
who  expect  US  to  straighten  out  this  situa- 
tion   will    feel   let   down.    Our   help    to   the 

^      regime  In  past  years  inescapably  gives  a  re- 
s{>onslbllit7   which   we  cannot  avoid. 

6.  I  realize  that  this  course  Involves  a  very 
substantial  risk  of  losing  VN.  It  also  involves 
some  additional  risk  to  American  lives.  I 
would  never  propose  it  if  I  felt  there  was 
a  reasonable  chance  of  holding  VN  with 
Diem. 

(Point  7  unavailable  ] 

8.  .  .  .  Gen.  Harklns  thinks  that  I  should 
ask  Diem  to  get  rid  of  the  Nhus  before  start- 
ing the  Generals'  action  But  I  believe  that 
such  a  step  has  no  chance  of  getting  the 
desired  result  and  would  have  the  very  seri- 
ous effect  of  being  regarded  by  the  Generals 
as  a  sign  of  American  indecision  and  delay. 
I  believe  this  is  a  risk  which  we  should 
not  run.  The  Generals  distrust  us  too  much 
already.  Another  point  is  that  Diem  would 
certainly   ask   for   time   to  consider  such   a 
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far-reaching   request.   This   would   give   the 
ball  to  Nhu. 

9.  With  the  exception  of  par.  8  above  Gen. 
Harklns  concurs  In  this  telegram. 

RiTSK  Cable  to  Looce  on  Virws  or  National 
SxcxrarrY  Council 
Cablegram  from  Secretary  Rusk  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  Aug.  29.  1963.  The  Pentagon 
study  says  the  message  foUoxced  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Security  Council. 

1.  Highest  level  meeting  noon  today  re- 
viewed jrour  375  and  reaffirmed  basic  course 
Specific  decisions  follow: 

2.  In  respKjnse  to  your  recommendation. 
General  Harklns  is  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
peat to  such  Generals  as  you  indicate  the 
messages  previously  transmitted  by  CAS  offi- 
cers. He  should  stress  that  the  USG  supports 
the  movement  to  eliminate  the  Nhus  from 
the  government,  but  that  before  arriving  at 
specific  understandings  with  the  generals. 
General  Harklns  must  know  who  are  in- 
volved, resources  available  to  them  and  over- 
all plan  for  coup.  The  USG  will  support  a 
coup  which  has  good  chance  of  succeeding 
but  plans  no  direct  involvement  of  U.S. 
armed  forces.  Harklns  should  state  that  he 
is  prepared  to  establish  liaison  with  the 
coup  planners  and  to  review  plans,  but  will 
not  engage  directly  In  joint  coup  planning. 

3.  Question  of  last  approach  to  Diem  re- 
mains undecided  and  separate  personal  mes- 
sage from  Secretary  to  you  develops  our 
concern  and  asks  your  comment. 

4.  On  movement  of  U.S.  forces,  we  do  not 
expect  to  make  any  announcement  or  leak 
at  present  and  believe  that  any  later  deci- 
sion to  publicize  such  movements  should  l>e 
closely  connected  to  developing  events  on 
your  side.  We  cannot  of  course  prevent  un- 
authorized disclosures  or  speculation,  but  we 
will  in  any  event  knock  down  any  reports  of 
evacuation. 

5.  Tou  are  hereby  authorized  to  announce 
suspension  of  aid  through  Diem  government 
at  a  time  and  under  conditions  of  your 
choice.  In  deciding  upon  the  use  of  this 
authority,  you  should  consider  importance 
of  timing  and  managing  announcement  so 
as  to  minimize  appearance  of  collusion  with 
Generals  and  also  to  minimize  danger  of 
unpredictable  and  disruptive  reaction  by 
existing  government  We  also  assume  that 
you  will  not  in  fact  use  this  authority  un- 
less you  think  it  essential .  and  we  see  It  as 
possible  that  Harklns'  approach  and  Increas- 
ing process  of  cooperation  may  provide  as- 
surance Generals  desire.  Our  own  view  is 
that  It  will  be  best  to  hold  this  authority 
for  use  in  close  conjunction  with  coup,  and 
not  for  present  encouragement  of  Generals, 
but  decision  Is  yours. 

PuBTHxa  Rusk  Cable  to  Lodge  on  Dizif-Niru 
Relationship 

Cablegram  from  Secretary  Rusk  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge.  Aug    29.  1963. 

Deeply  appreciate  your  375  which  was  a 
most  helpful  clarification.  We  fully  under- 
stand enormous  stakes  at  issue  and  the  heavy 
responsibilities  which  you  and  Harklns  will 
be  carrying  In  the  days  ahead  and  we  want 
to  do  everything  possible  from  our  end  to 
help 

Purpose  of  this  message  is  to  explore  fur- 
ther question  of  pKJSslble  attempt  to  separate 
Diem  and  the  Nhus  In  your  telegram  you 
appear  to  treat  Diem  and  the  Nhus  as  a 
single  package  whereas  we  had  Indicated 
earlier  to  the  Generals  that  If  the  Nhus  were 
removed  the  question  of  retaining  Diem 
would  be  up  to  them.  My  own  personal  as- 
sessment is  (and  this  is  not  an  instruction) 
that  the  Nhus  are  by  all  odds  the  greater  pert 
of  the  problem  In  Vietnam.  Internally.  In- 
ternationally and  for  American  public  opin- 
ion Perhaps  it  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Nhus  could  be  removed  without  taking  Diem 
with  them  or  without  Diem's  abandoning  his 
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post.  In  any  event,  I  would  appreciate  your 
comment  on  whether  any  distinction  can  or 
should  be  drawn  as  between  Diem  and  Coun- 
selor and  Madame  Nhu. 

The  only  point  on  which  you  and  General 
Harklns  have  different  views  is  whether  an 
attempt  should  be  made  with  Diem  to  eli- 
minate the  Nhus  and  presumably  take  other 
steps  to  consolidate  the  country  behind  a 
winning  effort  against  the  Viet  Cong.  My 
own  hunch,  based  in  part  on  the  report  of 
Kattenburg's  conversations  with  Diem  Is 
that  such  an  approach  could  not  succeed  if 
it  were  ca&t  purely  in  terms  of  persuasion. 
Unless  such  a  talk  included  a  real  sanction 
such  as  a  threatened  withdrawal  of  our  sup- 
port, it  is  unlikely  that  it  would  be  taken 
completely  seriously  by  a  man  who  may  feel 
that  we  are  Inescapably  committed  to  an 
antl-Communlst  Vietnam.  But  if  a  sanction 
were  used  in  such  a  conversation,  there 
would  be  a  high  risk  that  this  would  be  taken 
by  Diem  as  a  sign  that  action  against  blm 
and  the  Nhus  was  Imminent  and  he  might 
as  a  minimum  move  against  the  Generals 
or  even  take  some  quite  fantastic  action  such 
as  calling  on  North  Vietnam  for  assistance 
in  expelling  the  Americans. 

It  occurs  to  me.  therefore,  that  If  such  an 
approach  were  to  be  made  it  might  prop- 
erly await  the  time  when  others  vwre  ready 
to  move  immediately  to  contltute  a  new  gov- 
ernment. If  this  be  so.  the  question  then 
arises  as  to  whether  an  approach  to  insist 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Nhus  should  come 
from  Americans  rather  than  from  the  Gen- 
erals themselves.  This  might  be  the  means 
by  which  the  Generals  could  indicate  that 
they  were  prepared  to  distinguish  between 
Diem  and  the  Nhus.  In  any  event,  were  the 
Generals  to  take  this  action  it  would  tend 
to  protect  succeeding  Vietnam  admtnl8tz«- 
tions  from  the  charge  of  being  wholly  Amer- 
ican puppets  subjected  to  whatever  antl- 
Amerioan  sentiment  is  inherent  In  so  com- 
plex a  situation. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  further 
thoughts  on  these  points  as  well  as  your 
views  on  whether  further  talks  with  Diem 
are  contemplated  to  continue  your  opening 
discussions  with  him.  You  will  have  received 
formal  instructions  on  other  matters 
through  other  messages.  Good  luck. 

LoDOE's  Response  to  Rubk  on  Diek'b 
Closeness  to  Brotheb 

Cablegram  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  Aug.  30,  1963. 

I  agree  that  getting  the  Nhus  out  is  the 
prime  objective  and  that  they  are  "the  great- 
er part  .  .  ." 

This  surely  cannot  be  done  by  working 
through  Diem.  In  fact  Diem  will  oppose  it. 
He  wishes  he  had  more  Nhus,  not  less. 

The  best  chance  of  doing  it  is  by  the  Gen- 
erals taking  over  the  government  lock,  stock 
and  barrel. 

After  this  has  been  done.  It  can  then  be 
decided  whether  to  put  Diem  back  In  again 
or  go  on  without  him  I  am  rather  Inclined 
to  put  him  back,  but  I  would  not  favor  put- 
ting heavy  pressure  on  the  Generals  if  they 
don't  want  him  My  greatest  single  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  Instructions  of  last  Sun- 
day Is  inertia  The  days  come  and  go  and 
nothing  happens  It  Is.  of  course,  natural 
for  the  Generals  to  want  assurances  and  the 
US  Government  has  certainly  been  prompt 
In  Its  reactions.  But  here  It  is  Friday  and. 
while  in  one  way  much  has  been  done,  there 
is  not  yet  enough  to  show  for  the  hours  which 
we  have  all  put  In. 

If  I  call  on  Diem  to  demand  the  removal 
of  the  Nhus,  he  will  surely  not  agree.  But 
before  turning  me  down,  he  will  pretend  to 
consider  it  and  Involve  us  In  prolonged  de- 
lays. This  win  make  the  Generals  suspicious 
of  us  and  add  to  the  inertia. 

Such  a  call  by  me  would  look  to  the  Nhus 
like  an  ultimatum  and  would  result  in  their 
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taking  steps  to  thwart  any  operation  dealing 
with  them. 

I  agree  with  you  that  if  a  sanction  were 
used,  It  could  provoke  an  even  more  fantastic 
reaction.  In  fact  I  greatly  dislike  the  idea  of 
cutting  off  aid  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
erals' operation  and  while  I  thank  you  for 
giving  me  the  authority  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. I  hope  I  will  never  have  to  use 
it. 

It  is  possible,  as  you  suggested  .  .  .  for  the 
Generals  when,  as  and  If  their  operation  gets 
rolling  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  Nhus 
before  bringing  their  operation  to  fruition. 
But  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  talked  out  of 
their  operation  which  will  then  disintegrate, 
still  leaving  the  Nhus  In  office. 

If  the  Generals'  operation  does  get  rolling. 
I  would  not  want  to  stop  It  until  they  were 
In  full  control.  They  could  then  get  rid  of 
the  Nhus  and  decide  whether  they  wanted  to 
keep  Diem. 

It  Is  better  for  them  and  for  us  for  them 
to  throw  out  the  Nhus  than  for  us  to  get 
Involved  in  It. 

I  am  sure  that  the  best  way  to  handle  this 
matter  Is  by  a  truly  VNese  movement  even 
if  It  puts  me  rather  In  the  position  of  push- 
ing a  piece  of  spaghetti. 

I  am  contemplating  no  further  talks  with 
Diem  at  this  time. 

Cable  bt  U.S.  General  in  Saigon  to  Taylor 
ON  End  or  August  Plot 

Cablegram  from  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harking, 
United  States  commander  in  Saigon,  to  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Aug.  31, 1963. 

(saw  Khlem:  he  stated  Big  Minh  had 
stopped  planning  at  this  time,  and  was  work- 
ing on  other  methods:  others  had  called  off 
planning  also,  himself  and  Khanh,  follow- 
ing Minh.  He  knew  Thao  was  making  plans — 
but  that  few  of  military  trusted  him  because 
of  his  VC  background — and  that  he  might 
still  be  working  for  the  VC.  The  Generals 
were  not  ready  as  they  did  not  have  enough 
forces  under  their  control  compared  to  those 
under  President  and  now  in  Saigon.  He  indi- 
cated they,  the  Generals,  did  not  want  to 
start  anything  they  could  not  successfully 
finish. 

...  At  a  meeting  yesterday.  Mr.  Nhu  said 
he  now  went  along  with  everything  the  U.S. 
wants  to  do,  and  even  had  the  iMcking  of 
Pres.  Kennedy.  I  said  this  was  news  to  me. 
Khlem  said  he  wondered  If  Nhu  was  again 
trying  to  flush  out  the  generals.  He  inti- 
mated the  generals  do  not  have  too  much 
trust  in  Nhu  and  that  he's  such  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Richardson  the  generals  wonder  If  Mr. 
Nhu  and  Mme.  Nhu  were  on  the  CIA  pay- 
roll. .  .  . 

...  I  asked  If  someone  couldn't  confront 
the  Nhus  with  the  fact  that  their  absence 
from  the  scene  was  the  key  to  the  overall 
solution.  He  replied  that  for  anyone  to  do 
that  would  be  self-immolation — he  also  went 
on  to  say  he  doubted  if  the  Nhus  and  Diem 
could  be  split. 

...  So  we  see  we  have  an  "organisation  de 
confusioo"  with  everyone  suspicious  of 
everyone  else  and  none  desiring  to  take  any 
positive  action  as  of  right  now.  You  can't 
hurry  the  East.  .  .  . 

Memo  on  WASHiNcroN  Meeting  in 
Attermath  or  August  Plot 
Memorandum  by  Maj.  Gen.  Victor  H. 
Krulak,  special  assistant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  counterinsurgency  and  special 
activities,  on  a  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment Aug.  31,  1963.  Besides  General  Krulak, 
participants  were  Vice  President  Johnson; 
Secretary  Rusk;  Secretary  McNamara;  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric; 
McGeorge  Bundy;  General  Taylor;  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency;  Lieut.  Gen.  Marshall  S. 
Carter,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
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telligence  Agency;  Richard  Helms  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Colby  of  the  CIA.;  Frederick  E. 
Nolting  Jr.,  former  Ambassador  in  Saigon; 
Assistant  Secretary  Hilsman,  and  Paul  M. 
Kattenburg  of  the  State  Department ,  head  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Working  Group  on 
Vietnam. 

1.  Secretary  Rusk  stated  that,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, we  were  back  to  where  we  were  about 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  and  this  causes  him 
to  go  back  to  the  original  problem  and  ask 
what  in  the  situation  led  us  to  think  well  of 
a  coup.  Ruling  out  hatred  of  the  Nhus, 
he  said,  there  would  appear  to  be  three 
things: 

a.  The  things  that  the  Nhus  had  done  or 
supported,  which  tended  to  upset  the  GVN 
internally. 

b.  The  things  that  they  had  done  which 
hEtd  an   adverse  external   effect. 

c.  The  great  pressures  of  U.S.  public 
opinion. 

2.  Mr.  Rusk  then  asked  if  we  should  not 
pick  up  Ambassador  Lodge's  suggestion  in 
his  message  of  today  (Saigon  391)  and  de- 
termine what  stei>s  are  required  to  re-glrd 
solidarity  in  South  Vietnam — such  as  im- 
provement in  conditions  concerning  students 
and  Buddhists  and  the  possible  departure  of 
Madame  Nhu.  He  said  that  we  should  deter- 
mine what  additional  measures  are  needed  to 
Improve  the  International  situation — such 
as  problems  affecting  Cambodia^-and  to  im- 
prove the  Vietnamese  position  wherein  U.S. 
public  opinion  is  concerned.  He  then  said 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  start  off  by  saying  now 
that  Nhu  has  to  go;  that  it  is  unrealistic. 

3.  Mr.  M(^amara  stated  that  he  favored 
the  above  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  one  additional  step — that  is  to  establish 
quickly  and  firmly  our  line  of  oommunlcation 
between  Lodge,  Harklns  and  the  GVN.  He 
pointed  out  that  at  the  moment  our  channels 
of  octnmunlcatlon  are  essentially  broken  and 
that  they  should  be  relnstituted  at  all  costs. 

4.  Mr.  Rusk  added  that  we  must  do  our 
best  not  t»  permit  Diem  to  decapitate  his 
military  c(»nmand  In  light  of  its  obviously 
adverse  effect  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
At  this  point  he  asked  if  anyone  present  had 
any  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  the  coup  was 
off. 

5.  Mr.  Kattenburg  said  that  he  had  some 
remaining  doubt:  that  we  have  not  yet  sent 
the  generals  a  strong  enough  message:  that 
the  BOA  statement  regarding  the  withdrawal 
of  aid  was  most  important,  but  that  we  re- 
pudiated it  too  soon.  He  stated  further  that 
the  group  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
General  Harklns  did  not  carry  out  his  in- 
structions with  respect  to  communication 
with  the  generals.  Mr.  Rusk  interrupted  Kat- 
tenburg to  state  that,  to  the  contrary,  he 
believed  Harklns'  conduct  was  exactly  correct 
in  light  of  the  initial  response  which  he  re- 
ceived from  General  Khlem  ( they  were  refer- 
ring to  Harklns'  report  in  MACV  1583) . 

6.  Mr.  Hilsman  commented  that,  in  his 
view,  the  generals  are  not  now  going  to  move 
unless  they  are  pressed  by  a  revolt  from  be- 
low. In  this  connection  Ambassador  Nolting 
warned  that  in  the  uncoordinated  Vietnam- 
ese structure  anything  can  happen,  and  that 
while  an  organized  successful  coup  is  out, 
there  might  be  small  fiurrles  by  irresponsible 
dissidents  at  any  time. 

7.  Mr.  HUwnan  undertook  to  present  four 
basic  factors  which  bear  directly  on  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  U.S.  now.  They  are.  in 
his  view; 

a.  The  mood  of  the  people,  particularly 
the  middle  level  officers,  non-commlssloned 
officers  and  middle  level  bureaucrats,  who 
are  most  restive.  Mr.  McNamara  interrupted 
to  state  that  he  had  seen  no  evidence  of  this 
and  General  Taylor  commented  that  he  had 
seen  none  either,  but  would  like  to  see  such 
evidence  as  Hilsman  could  produce.  Mr.  Kat- 
tenburg commented  that  the  middle  level 
officers  and  bureaucrats  are  uniformly  critical 
of  the  government,  to  which  Mr.  McNamara 
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commented  that  if  this  indeed  Is  the  fact  we 
should  know  about  it. 

b.  The  second  basic  factor,  as  outlined  by 
Hilsman.  was  what  effect  will  be  felt  on  our 
programs  elsewhere  in  Asia  If  we  acquiesce 
to  a  strong  Nhu-domlnated  government.  In 
this  connection,  he  reported  that  there  is  a 
Korean  study  now  underway  on  Just  how 
much  repression  the  United  States  will  toler- 
ate before  pulling  out  her  aid.  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  that  he  had  not  seen  this  study  and 
would  be  anxious  to  have  It. 

c.  The  third  basic  factor  is  Mr.  Nhu.  his 
personality  and  his  policy.  Hilsman  recalled 
that  Nhu  has  once  already  launched  an  effort 
aimed  at  withdrawal  of  our  province  advisors 
and  stated  that  he  Is  sure  he  is  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  French.  He  gave,  as  supporting 
evidence,  the  content  of  an  Intercepted  mes- 
sage, which  Mr.  Bundy  asked  to  see.  Ambas- 
sador Nolting  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Nhu  will  not  make  a  deal  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
on  Ho's  terms. 

d.  The  fourth  point  is  the  matter  of  U.S. 
and  world  opinion;  Hilsman  stated  that  this 
problem  was  moving  to  a  political  and  diplo- 
matic plane.  Part  of  the  problem,  he  said, 
is  the  press,  which  concludes  incorrectly  that 
we  have  the  ability  to  change  the  things  in 
Vietnam  of  which  they  are  critical.  To  this 
Mr.  Murrow  added  that  this  problem  of  press 
condemnation  is  now  worldwide. 

8.  Mr.  Kattenburg  stated  that  as  recently 
as  last  Thursday  it  was  the  belief  of  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  that,  if  we  undertake  to  live 
with  this  repressive  regime,  with  Its  bayonets 
at  every  street  corner  and  its  transparent  ne- 
gotiations with  puppet  bonzes,  we  are  going 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  country  in  six 
months.  He  stated  that  at  this  Juncture  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  make  the  decision 
to  get  out  honorably.  He  went  on  to  say 
that,  having  been  acquainted  with  Diem  for 
ten  years,  he  was  deeply  disappointed  in  him, 
saying  that  he  will  not  separate  from  bU 
brother.  It  was  Kattenburg's  view  that  Diem 
will  get  very  little  support  from  the  military 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  he  will  get  less  and 
less  support  and  the  country  will  go  steadily 
down  hill. 

9.  General  Taylor  asked  what  Kattenburg 
meant  when  he  said  that  we  would  be  forced 
out  of  Vietnam  within  six  months.  Katten- 
burg replied  that  In  from  six  months  to  a 
year,  as  the  people  see  we  are  losing  the  war, 
they  will  gradually  go  to  the  other  side  and 
we  will  be  obliged  to  leave.  Ambassador 
Nolting  expressed  general  disagreement  with 
Mr.  Kattenburg.  He  said  that  the  unfavorable 
activity  which  motivated  Kattenburg's  re- 
marks was  confined  to  the  city  and,  while 
city  support  of  Diem  Is  doubtless  less  now, 
it  is  not  greatly  so.  He  said  that  it  Is  Im- 
proper to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
done  a  tremendous  Job  toward  winning  the 
Vietnam  war,  working  with  this  same  Im- 
perfect, annoying  government. 

10.  Mr.  Kattenburg  added  that  there  is  one 
new  factor — the  population,  which  was  in 
high  hopes  of  expelling  the  Nhus  after  the 
VGA  announcement  regarding  cessation  of 
aid;  now,  under  the  heel  of  Nhu's  military 
repression,  they  would  quickly  lose  heart. 

11.  Secretary  Rusk  commented  that  Kat- 
tenburg's recital  was  largely  q>eculatlve; 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  us  to  start  on 
the  firm  basis  of  two  things — that  we  will 
not  pull  out  of  Vietnam  until  the  war  Is 
won,  and  that  we  wUl  not  run  a  coup.  Mr. 
McNamara  expressed  agreement  with  this 
view. 

12.  Mr.  Rusk  then  said  that  we  should 
present  questions  to  Lodge  which  fall  within 
these  parameters.  He  added  that  he  believes 
we  have  good  proof  that  we  have  been  win- 
ning the  war,  t>articularly  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  first  six  months  of  1962  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1963.  He  then  asked  the 
Vice  President  if  he  had  any  contribution 
to  make. 

13.  The    Vice    President    stated   that    he 
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agreed  with  BecretAry  RuSk'a  conclusiona 
completely;  that  he  had  great  reaervatloiu 
hlmaelf  with  reapect  to  a  coup,  particularly 
ao  because  he  had  never  really  seen  a  genuine 
alternative  to  Diem.  He  stated  that  from  twtb 
a  practical  and  a  political  viewpoint,  it 
would  he  a  dlsaater  to  piUl  out;  that  we 
should  stop  playing  copa  and  robbers  and 
get  back  to  talking  straight  to  the  OVN.  and 
that  we  should  once  again  go  about  winning 
the  war.  He  stated  that  after  our  communi- 
cations with  them  are  genuinely  reestab- 
lished, it  may  be  necessary  for  someone  to 
talk  rough  to  them — perhaps  General  Taylor. 
He  said  further  that  be  bad  been  greatly  Im- 
preaaed  with  Ambassador  Ndtlng's  views  and 
agreed  with  Mr.  McNamara's  conclusions. 

14.  General  Taylor  raised  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  change  the  diq>oaitlon 
of  the  forces  which  had  been  set  in  motion 
as  a  result  of  the  crisis.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  change  In  the  existing 
disposition  for  the  time  being. 

WRZTK  HOUBS  CABtX  TO  LODCX  ON  PUSSTTU 

roa  Saioon  Rxfosms 
CabUffram  from  White  House  to  Xmbas- 
tador  Lodge,  Sept.  17,  1963.  The  Pentagon 
study  says  this  message  folloteed  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Security  Council  but  adds. 
"There  is  no  evidence  on  the  degree  of  con- 
sensus of  the  principals  in  this  decision." 

1.  Highest  level  meeting  today  has  ap- 
proved broad  outline  of  an  action  proposals 
program  designed  to  obtain  from  GVN.  tf 
possible,  reforms  and  changes  in  personnel 
necessary  to  maintain  support  of  Vietnamese 
and  ITS  opinion  In  war  against  Viet  Cong. 
This  cable  reports  this  program  and  our 
thinking  for  your  comment  before  a  final 
decision.  Tour  comment  requested  soonest. 

2.  We  see  no  good  opportunity  for  action 
to  remove  present  government  In  immediate 
future;  therefore,  as  your  moat  recent  mes- 
sages suggest,  we  must  for  the  present  apply 
such  pressures  as  are  available  to  secure 
whatever  modest  improvements  on  the  scene 
may  be  possible.  We  think  it  likely  tliat  such 
Improvements  can  make  a  difference,  at  least 
In  the  short  run.  Such  a  course,  moreover,  Is 
consistent  with  more  drastic  effort  as  and 
When  means  become  available,  and  we  will  be 
In  touch  on  other  channels  on  this  problem. 

3.  We  share  view  In  your  523  that  beet 
available  reinforcement  to  your  bargaining 
position  in  this  Interim  period  Is  clear  evi- 
dence that  all  U.S.  assistance  Is  granted  only 
on  your  say-so.  Separate  telegram  discusses 
details  of  this  problem,  but  in  this  message 
we  specifically  authorize  you  to  apply  any 
controls  you  think  helpful  for  this  purpose. 
Tou  are  authorized  to  delay  any  delivery  of 
supplies  or  transfer  of  funds  by  any  agency 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  delivery  is  in  n.S. 
Interest,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not  our 
current  policy  to  cut  off  aid,  entirely.  In 
other  words,  we  share  your  view  that  It  will 
be  helpful  for  OVN  to  understand  that  your 
personal  approval  is  a  necessary  part  of  all 
U.S.  assistance.  We  think  It  may  be  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  you  to  use  this  au- 
thority in  limiting  or  rerouting  any  and  all 
forms  of  assistance  and  support  which  now 
go  to  or  through  Nhu  or  Individuals  like 
Tung  who  are  associated  with  him.  This  au- 
thorization specifically  Includes  aid  actions 
ciirrently  held  in  abeyance  and  you  are  au- 
thorized to  set  those  in  train  or  hold  them 
up  further  in  your  discretion.  We  leave  en- 
tirely in  your  hands  decisions  on  the  degree 
of  privacy  or  publicity  you  wish  to  give  to 
this  process. 

4.  Subject  to  your  comment  and  amend- 
ment our  own  list  of  possible  helpful  action 
by  government  runs  as  follows  In  approxi- 
mate order  of  importance : 

A.  Clear  the  air — Diem  should  get  every- 
one back  to  work  and  get  than  to  focus  on 
winning  the  war.  He  should  be  broadmlnded 
and  compassionate  in  his  attitude  toward 
thoae  who  have,  for  understandable  reasons, 
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found  it  difficult  under  recent  circumstances 
fully  to  support  him.  A  real  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation could  work  wonders  on  the  people 
he  leads;  a  punitive,  harah  or  autocratic 
attitude  could  only  lead  to  further  resistance. 

B.  Buddhists  and  students — Let  them  out 
and  leave  them  unmolested.  This  more  than 
anything  else  would  demonstrate  the  return 
of  a  better  day  and  the  refocuslng  on  the 
main  Job  at  hand,  the  war. 

C.  Press — ^The  press  should  be  allowed  full 
latitude  of  expression.  Diem  will  be  criticized, 
but  leniency  and  cooperation  with  the 
domeatic  and  foreign  press  at  this  time  would 
bring  praise  for  bis  leadership  in  due  oourse. 
While  tendentious  reporting  is  irritating, 
suppression  of  news  leads  to  much  more 
serious  trouble. 

D.  Secret  and  combat  police — Confine  its 
role  to  operations  against  the  VC  and  aban- 
don operations  against  non-Communist  op- 
position groups  thereby  indicating  clearly 
that  a  period  of  reconciliation  and  political 
stability  has  returned. 

E.  Cabinet  changes  to  inject  new  untainted 
blood,  remove  targets  of  popular  discontent. 

F.  Elections — These  should  be  held,  should 
be  free,  and  should  be  widely  observed. 

G.  Assembly — Assembly  should  be  convoked 
soon  after  the  elections.  The  Government 
should  submit  its  policies  to  it  and  should 
receive  its  confidence.  An  assembly  resolution 
would  be  most  useful  for  external  image  pur- 
poses. 

H.  Party — Can  Lao  party  sbovild  not  be 
covert  or  semi-covert  but  a  broad  associa- 
tion of  supporters  engaged  In  a  common  win- 
ning cause.  This  could  perhaps  be  best 
accomplished  by 

I.  Repeal  or  statable  amendment  Decree 
10. 

J.  Rehabilitation  by  ARVN  of  pagodas. 

K.  Establishment  of  Ministry  of  Religious 
Affairs. 

L.  Uberatlon  of  passport  issuances  and  cur- 
rency restrictions  enabling  all  to  leave  who 
wish  to. 

M.  Acceptance  of  Buddhist  Inquiry  Mis- 
sion from  World  Federation  to  rep<Hrt  true 
facts  of  situation  to  work. 

6.  Tou  may  wish  to  add  or  subtract  from 
the  above  list,  but  need  to  set  psychological 
tone  and  Image  is  paramount.  Diem  has  taken 
positive  actions  in  past  of  greater  or  leas 
scope  than  those  listed,  but  they  have  had 
little  practical  political  effect  since  they  were 
carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
hollow  or.  even  if  real,  unbelievable  (e.g., 
martial  law  already  nominally  lifted.  As- 
sembly elections  scheduled,  and  puppet 
bonzes  established). 

8.  Specific  "reforms"  are  apt  to  have  little 
impact  without  dramatic,  symbolic  move 
which  convinces  Vietnamese  that  reforms  are 
real.  As  practical  matter  we  share  your  views 
that  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  some  visible 
reduction  In  Influence  of  Nhus,  who  are  sym- 
bol to  disaffected  of  aU  that  they  dislike  In 
•  •  •.  This  we  think  would  require  Nh us  de- 
parture from  Saigon  and  preferably  Vietnam 
at  least  for  extended  vacation.  We  recognize 
the  strong  poasiblllty  that  these  and  other 
pressures  may  not  produce  this  result,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  it  Is  necessary  to  try. 

7.  In  Washington,  in  this  phase,  we  would 
plan  to  maintain  a  posture  of  disapproval  of 
recent  OVK  actions,  but  we  would  not  expect 
to  make  public  our  specific  requests  of  EHem. 
Tour  comment  on  public  aspects  of  this  phase 
Is  particularly  needed. 

8.  We  note  your  reluctance  to  continue 
dialogue  with  Diem  until  you  have  more  to 
say,  but  we  continue  to  believe  that  discus- 
sions with  him  are  at  a  minimum  an  impor- 
tant source  of  intelligence  and  may  conceiv- 
ably be  a  means  of  exerting  some  persuasive 
effect  even  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  If 
you  believe  that  full  control  of  V3.  assistance 
provides  you  with  means  of  resuming  dia- 
logue, we  hope  you  will  do  so.  We  ourselves 
can  see  much  virtue  In  effort  to  reason  even 
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with  an  unreasonable  man  when  he  Is  on  a 
collision  course.  We  repeat,  however,  that  this 
Is  a  matter  for  your  Judgment. 

9.  Meanwhile,  there  Is  increasing  concern 
here  with  strictly  military  aspects  of  the 
problem,  both  In  terms  of  actual  progress  of 
operations  and  of  need  to  make  effective  case 
with  Congress  for  continued  prosecution  of 
the  effort.  To  meet  these  needs.  President  has 
decided  to  send  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
General  Taylor  to  Vietnam,  arriving  early 
next  week.  It  will  be  emphasized  here  that 
It  is  a  military  mission  and  that  all  political 
decisions  are  being  handled  through  you  as 
President's  Senior  Representative. 

10.  We  repeat  that  political  program  out- 
lined above  awaits  your  comment  before  final 
decision.  President  particularly  emphasizes 
that  It  Is  fully  open  to  your  criticism  and 
amendment.  It  Is  obviously  an  interim  plan 
and  further  decisions  may  become  necessary 
very  soon. 

LoDCZ  Cablz  to  Kennkdt  on  Means  of 
Brinoinc   Refobms 
Cablegram  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  State 
Department  "for  President  only,"  Sept.  19. 
1963. 

1.  Agree  that  no  good  opportunity  for  ac- 
tion to  remove  present  government  In  im- 
mediate future  Is  apparent  and  that  we 
should,  therefore,  do  whatever  we  can  as  an 
Interim  measure  pending  such  an  eventual- 
ity. 

2.  VlrtutJly  all  the  topics  under  paragraph 
4.  letters  A  to  M.  have  been  taken  up  with 
Diem  and  Nhu  at  one  time  or  another,  most 
of  them  by  me  personally.  They  think  that 
most  of  them  would  either  involve  destroy- 
ing the  political  structure  on  which  they  rest 
or  loss  of  face  or  both.  We.  therefore,  could 
not  realistically  hope  for  more  than  Up  serv- 
ice. Prankly,  I  see  no  opportunity  at  all  for 
substantive  changes.  Detailed  comments  on 
Items  A  to  M  are  contained  in  separate  tele- 
gram. 

3.  There  are  signs  that  Dlem-Nhu  are 
somewhat  bothered  by  my  silence.  According 
to  one  well  placed  source,  they  are  guessing 
and  off-balance  and  "desperately  anxious"  to 
know  what  U.S.  poeture  Is  to  be.  They  may  be 
preparing  some  kind  of  a  public  relations 
pcM:kage.  possibly  to  be  opened  after  the  elec- 
tions. I  believe  that  for  me  to  prees  Diem  on 
things  which  are  not  In  the  cards  and  to  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  several  times  already 
woiild  be  a  little  shrill  and  would  make  us 
look  weak,  particularly  in  view  of  my  talk 
with  Nhu  last  night  at  a  dinner  where  I  had 
a  golden  opportunity  to  make  the  main 
points  of  your  CAP  63510  as  reported  in  541. 

4.  Also.  I  doubt  that  a  public  relations 
package  will  meet  needs  of  situation  which 
seems  particularly  grave  to  me.  notably  in 
the  light  of  General  Big  MInh's  opinion  ex- 
pressed very  privately  yesterday  that  the 
Viet  Cong  are  steadily  gaining  In  strength; 
have  more  of  the  population  on  their  side 
than  has  the  GVN;  that  arrests  are  continu- 
ing and  that  the  prisons  are  full;  that  more 
and  more  students  are  going  over  to  the 
Viet  Cong;  that  there  Is  great  graft  and  cor- 
ruption In  the  Vietnamese  administration  of 
our  aid;  and  that  the  "Heart  of  the  Army  la 
not  In  the  war."  All  this  by  Vietnamese  No.  1 
General  Is  now  echoed  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Thuan  (See  my  542).  who  wants  to 
leave  the  country. 

5.  As  regards  your  paragraph  3  on  with- 
holding of  aid.  I  still  hope  that  I  may  be  in- 
formed of  methods,  as  requested  in  my  478, 
September  11.  which  will  enable  us  to  apply 
sanctions  In  a  way  which  will  really  affect 
Diem  and  Nhu  without  precipitating  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  without  impeding  the 
war  effort.  We  are  studying  this  here  and 
have  not  yet  found  a  solution.  If  a  way  to  do 
this  were  to  be  found.  It  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  In  1IM7  because,  so  far 
aa  I  know,  the  U.S.  had  never  yet  been  able 
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to  control  any  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  gov- 
ernments through  which  we  have  had  to 
work  In  our  many  very  successful  attempts 
to  make  these  countries  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone. 

6. 1  also  believe  that  whatever  sanctions  we 
may  discover  should  be  directly  tied  to  a 
promising  coup  d'etat  and  should  not  be 
applied  without  such  a  coup  being  In  pros- 
pect. In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  we 
should  pursue  contact  with  Big  Mlnh  and 
urge  him  along  If  be  looks  like  acting.  I  par- 
ticularly think  that  the  idea  of  supporting 
a  Vietnamese  Army  Independent  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  energetically  studied. 

7.  I  will,  of  course,  give  Instructions  that 
programs  which  one  [sic]  can  be  effectively 
held  up  should  be  held  up  and  not  released 
without  my  approval  provided  that  this  can 
be  done  without  serious  harmful  effect  to  the 
ipeople  and  to  the  war  effort.  Technical  assist- 
ance and  (omission)  support  to  communica- 
tions support  programs  may  be  one  way.  This 
would  be  a  fly-speck  In  the  present  situation 
and  would  have  no  Immediate  effect,  but  I 
hope  that  U.S.  (omission)  may  get  Vietnam- 
ese officials  into  the  habit  of  asking  me  to 
release  Items  which  are  held  up  and  that, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  might  create 
opportunities  for  us  to  get  little  things  done. 

8.  But  It  Is  not  even  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  such  a  technique  could  lead 
them  to  do  anything  which  causes  loss  of 
face  or  weakening  of  their  political  orga- 
nization. In  fact,  to  threaten  them  with  sup- 
pression of  aid  might  well  defeat  our  pur- 
poses and  might  make  a  bad  situation  very 
much  worse. 

9.  There  should  in  any  event  be  no  pub- 
licity whatever  about  this  procedure.  If  it  Is 
possible  (omission)  a  program,  I  intend  to 
(omission). 

10.  As  regards  your  paragraph  6  and  "dra- 
matic symbolic  moves,"  I  really  do  not 
think  they  could  understand  this  even  If 
Thao  wanted  to,  although  I  have  talked  about 
It  to  Diem,  and  to  Nhu  last  night  (See  my 
541 ) .  They  have  scant  comprehension  of 
wtiat  it  Is  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  as  they 
have  really  no  InXereat  in  any  other  opinion 
than  their  own.  I  have  r^>eatedly  brought 
up  the  question  of  Nhu's  departure  and  have 
stressed  that  If  he  would  Just  stay  away 
until  after  Christmas,  It  might  help  get  the 
Appropriation  Bill  through.  This  seems  like 
a  small  thing  to  us  but  to  them  It  seems  tre- 
mendous as  they  are  quite  sure  that  the  Army 
would  take  over  If  he  even  stepped  out  of  the 
country. 

11.  Tour  pcuagraph  8.  I  have,  of  oourse, 
no  objection  to  seeing  Diem  at  any  time  tliat 
It  would  be  helpful.  But  I  would  rather  let 
him  sweat  for  awhile  and  not  go  to  see  him 
unless  I  have  something  really  new  to  bring 
up.  I  would  much  prefer  to  wait  until  I  find 
some  part  of  the  AID  program  to  hold  up  In 
which  he  Is  Interested  and  then  have  him 
ask  me  to  come  and  see  him.  For  example. 
last  night's  dinner  which  I  suspect  Nhu  of 
stimulating  is  infinitely  better  than  for  me 
to  take  the  initiative  for  an  appointment  and 
to  call  at  the  office.  Perhaps  my  silence  had 
Eomeithing  to  do  with  it. 

BlcNAMAaA-TATLOR  RXPOKT  ON  MISSION  TO 
SOXTTH  VlXTNAM 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  for  President 
Kennedy  from  Secretary  McNamara  and  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  dated  Oct.  2,  19S3.  and  headed 
"Report  of  McNamara-Taylor  Mission  to 
South  Vietnam,." 

A.    CONCLTmONS 

1.  The  military  campaign  has  made  great 
progress  and  continues  to  progress. 

2.  There  are  serious  political  tensions  in 
Saigon  (and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  South 
Vietnam)  where  the  Dlem-Nhu  government 
Is  becoming  increasingly  unpopular. 

3.  Tbere  is  no  solid  evidence  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  coup,  although  aseaael- 


nation  of  Diem  or  Nhu  is  always  a  possibility. 

4.  Although  some,  and  perhaps  an  Increas- 
ing number,  of  GVN  military  ofHcers  are 
becoming  hostile  to  the  government,  thes 
are  more  hostile  to  the  Viet  Cong  than  to  the 
government  and  at  least  for  the  near  fuiture 
they  will  continue  to  perform  their  military 
duties. 

5.  Further  repressive  actions  by  Diem  and 
Nhu  could  chamige  the  present  favorable 
military  trends.  On  the  other  hand,  a  return 
to  more  moderate  methods  of  control  and 
administration,  unlikely  though  it  may  be, 
would  substantially  mitigate  the  political 
crisis. 

6.  It  Is  not  clear  that  pressures  exerted  by 
the  U.S.  will  move  Dlem  and  Nhu  toward 
moderation.  Indeed,  pressures  may  increase 
their  obduracy.  But  unless  such  pressures 
are  exerted,  they  are  almost  certain  to  con- 
tinue past  patterns  of  behavior. 

B.    RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that : 

1.  General  Harklns  review  with  Dlem  the 
military  changes  necessary  to  complete  the 
military  campaign  in  the  Northern  and 
Central  areas  (I.  n,  and  III  Corps)  by  the 
end  of  1954.  and  in  the  Delta  (IV  Corps) 
by  the  end  of  1965.  This  review  would  con- 
sider the  need  for  such  changes  as : 

a.  A  further  shift  of  military  emphasis  and 
strength  to  the  Delta  (IV  Corps) . 

b.  An  Increase  In  the  military  tempo  In 
all  corps  areas,  so  that  all  combat  troops  are 
in  the  Field  an  average  of  20  days  out  of  30 
and  static  missions  are  ended. 

c.  Emphasis  on  "clear  and  bold  operations" 
Instead  of  terrain  sweepe  which  have  little 
permanent  value. 

d.  The  expansion  of  personnel  in  combat 
units  to  full  authorized  strength. 

e.  The  training  and  arming  of  hamlet 
militia  at  an  accelerated  rate,  especially  in 
the  Delta. 

f.  A  consolidation  of  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,  especially  In  the  Delta,  and  ac- 
tion to  insure  that  future  strategic  hamlets 
are  not  built  until  they  can  be  protected, 
and  until  civic  action  programs  can  be  In- 
troduced. 

2.  A  program  be  established  to  train  Viet- 
namese so  that  essential  functions  now  per- 
formed by  U.S.  military  personnel  can  be 
carried  out  by  Vietnamese  by  the  end  of 
1965.  It  should  be  possible  to  withdraw  the 
bulk  of  U.S.  personnel  by  that  time. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  program  to  train 
progressively  Vietnamese  to  take  over  mili- 
tary functions,  the  Defense  Department 
should  announce  in  the  very  near  future 
presently  prepared  plana  to  withdraw  lOOO 
U.S.  military  personnel  by  the  end  of  1963. 
This  action  should  be  explained  in  low  key 
as  an  initial  step  in  a  long-term  program  to 
replace  U.S.  personnel  with  trained  Viet- 
namese without  impairment  of  the  war  effort. 

4.  The  fallowing  actions  be  taken  to 
impress  upon  Dlem  our  disapproval  of  hli 
political  program. 

a.  Continue  to  withhold  commitment  of 
funds  in  the  commodity  import  program,  but 
avoid  a  formal  announcement.  The  potential 
significance  of  the  withholding  of  commit- 
ments for  the  1964  military  budget  should 
be  brought  home  to  the  top  military  officers 
in  working  level  contacts  between  USOM 
and  MAVC  and  the  Joint  General  Staff;  up 
to  now  we  have  stated  $95  million  may  be 
used  by  the  Vietnamese  as  a  planning  level 
for  the  commodity  import  program  for  1964. 
Henceforth  we  could  make  clear  that  this 
Is  uncertain  both  because  of  lack  of  final  ap- 
propriation action  by  the  Congress  and  be- 
cause of  executive  policy. 

b.  Suspend  approval  of  the  pending  AID 
loans  for  the  Saigon-Cholon  Waterworks 
and  Saigon  Electric  Power  Project.  We 
should  state  clearly  that  we  are  doing  so  as 
a  matter  of  policy. 

c.  Advise  Dlem  that  MAP  and  CIA  sup- 
port for  designated  units,  now  under  Colonel 


Tung's  control  (moetly  held  In  or  near  the 
Saigon  area  for  political  reasons)  will  be 
cut  off  unless  these  units  are  promptly  as- 
signed to  the  full  authority  of  the  Joint 
General  Staff  and  transferred  to  the  field. 

d.  Maintain  the  present  purely  "correct" 
relations  with  the  top  GVN,  and  specifically 
between  the  Ambassador  and  Dlem.  Contact 
between  General  Harklns  and  Dlem  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Thuan  on  military  matters 
should  not,  however,  t>e  suspended,  as  this 
remalrLs  an  important  channel  of  advice. 
USOM  and  USIA  should  also  seek  to  maintain 
contacts  where  these  are  needed  to  push 
forward  prog^rams  In  support  of  the  effort 
in  the  field,  while  taking  oare  not  to  cut 
across  the  basic  picture  of  U.S.  disapproval 
and  uncertainty  of  U.S.  aid  intentions.  We 
should  work  with  the  Dlem  government  but 
not  support  It.  .  .  . 

As  we  pursue  these  courses  of  action,  the 
situation  must  be  closely  watched  to  see 
what  steps  Dlem  Is  taking  to  reduce  repres- 
sive practices  and  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  military  effort.  We  should  set  no 
fixed  criteria,  but  recognize  that  we  would 
have  to  decide  In  2-4  months  whether  to 
move  to  more  drastic  action  or  try  to  carry 
on  wtth  Dlem  even  If  he  had  not  taken  sig- 
nificant steps. 

5.  At  this  time,  no  initiative  should  be 
taken  to  encourage  actively  a  change  in  gov- 
ernment. Our  policy  should  be  to  seek  ur- 
gently to  Identify  and  build  contacts  with 
an  alternative  leadership  if  and  when  it 
appears. 

6.  The  following  statement  be  approved  as 
current  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Vietnam 
and  constitute  the  substance  of  the  govern- 
ment position  to  be  presented  both  In  Con- 
gressional testlnaony  and  In  public  state- 
ments. 

a.  The  security  of  South  Vietnam  remains 
vital  to  United  States  security.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  adhere  to  the  overriding  objective  of 
denying  this  country  to  Communism  and  of 
suppressing  the  Viet  Cong  Insurgency  as 
promptly  as  possible.  (By  suppressing  the  in- 
surgency we  mean  reducing  it  to  proportions 
ntanageable  by  the  national  security  forces 
of  the  GVN.  unassisted  by  the  presence  of 
US.  military  forces.)  We  believe  the  U.S.  part 
of  the  task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965,  the  terminal  date  which  we  are  taking 
as  the  time  objective  of  our  counterinsur- 
gency  programs. 

b.  The  military  program  in  Vietnam  has 
made  progress  and  Is  sound  in  principle. 

c.  The  political  sltuaUon  In  Vietnam  re- 
mains deeply  serious.  It  has  not  yet  signifi- 
cantly affected  the  military  effort,  but  could 
do  so  at  some  time  in  the  future.  If  the  re- 
sult Is  a  GVN  Ineffective  In  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  the  U.S.  will  review  Its  attitude  to- 
ward support  for  the  government.  Although 
we  are  deeply  concerned  by  repressive  prac- 
tices, effective  performance  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  should  be  the  determining  factor  in 
our  relations  with  the  GVN. 

d.  The  U.S.  has  expressed  Its  disapproval  of 
certain  actions  of  the  Dlem-Nhu  regime  and 
will  do  so  again  if  required.  Our  poUcy  is  to 
seek  to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  re- 
pression because  of  its  effect  on  the  popular 
wUl  to  resist.  Our  means  oonalst  of  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  and  the  withholding  of 
support  from  the  OVN  activities  that  are  not 
clearly  contributing  to  the  war  effort.  We  wUl 
use  these  means  as  required  to  assure  an 
effective  military  program.  . 

Lodge  Mkssagz  on  MxmNO  or  CJ.A.  Abent 
With  Gkn.  Minh 

CabJeprom  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  the 
State  Department,  Oct.  5,  1963. 

1.  Lt.  Col.  Coneln  met  with  Gen  Duong 
Van  Minh  at  Gen.  Minh's  Headquarters  on 
Le  Van  Duyet  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes 
morning  of  5  Oct.  63.  This  meeting  was  at 
the  Initiative  of  Gen  Minh  and  has  been 
specifically  cleared  In  advance  by  Ambaasa- 
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dor  Lodge.  No  other  personB  were  present. 
The  conversation  w«s  conducted  In  French. 

3.  Oen.  Mlnh  stated  that  he  muat  know 
American  Oovemment's  position  with  re- 
spect to  a  change  In  the  Ooveminent  of 
Vietnam  within  the  very  near  future.  Oen. 
Mlnh  added  the  Oenerals  were  aware  of  the 
sltioatlon  Is  deteriorating  rapidly  and  that 
action  to  change  the  Ooveminent  must  be 
taken  or  the  war  will  be  lost  to  the  Viet 
Cong  because  the  Qovernment  no  longer 
has  the  support  of  the  people.  Oen.  Mlnh 
Identified  among  the  other  Generals  partici- 
pating with  him  In  this  plan : 

MaJ.  Oen.  Tran  Van  Don 

Brig.  Oen.  Tran  Thlen  Khlem 

MaJ.  Oen.  Tran  Van  Kim 

3.  Gen.  Mlnh  made  It  clear  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  specific  American  support  for  an 
edort  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues to  change  the  Government  but  he 
states  he  does  need  American  assurances 
that  the  TTSO  will  not  attempt  to  thwart 
this  plan.. 

4.  Oen.  Blnh  also  stated  that  he  himself 
has  no  political  ambitions  nor  do  any  of  the 
other  General  Officers  except  perhaps,  he 
said  laughingly.  Oen.  Ton  That  Dlnh.  Oen. 
Mlnh  Insisted  that  his  only  purpose  Is  to 
win  the  war.  He  added  emphatically  that  to 
do  this  continuation  of  American  Military 
and  Economic  Aid  at  the  present  level  (He 
said  one  and  one  half  million  dollars  per 
day)  is  necessary. 

5.  Oen.  Mlnh  outlined  three  possible  plans 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  change  of 
Government : 

a.  Assassination  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  and 
Ngo  Dlnh  Can  keeping  President  Diem  in 
Office.  Oen.  Mlnh  said  this  was  the  easiest 
plan  to  accomplish. 

b.  The  encirclement  of  Saigon  by  vari- 
ous military  units  particularly  the  unit  at 
Ben  Cat 

c.  Direct  confrontation  between  military 
units  Involved  In  the  coup  and  loyalist  mil- 
itary units  in  Saigon.  In  effect,  dividing  the 
city  of  Saigon  Into  sectors  and  cleaning  it 
out  pocket  by  pocket.  Gen.  Mlnh  claims 
under  the  circumstances  Diem  and  Nhu 
could  count  on  the  loyalty  of  S.SOO  troops 
within  the  city  of  Saigon 

6.  Coneln  replied  to  Oen.  Mlnh  that  he 
could  not  answer  specific  questions  as  to 
U30  non-interference  nor  could  he  give  any 
advice  with  respect  to  tactical  planning.  He 
added  that  he  could  not  advise  concerning 
the  best  of  the  three  plans. 

7.  Oen.  Mlnh  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
most  dangerous  men  in  South  Vlet-Nam  are 
Ng^  Dlnh  Nhu.  Ngo  Dlnh  Can  and  Ngo  Trong 
HIeu  Mlnh  stated  that  Hieu  was  formerly  a 
Communist  and  still  has  Communist  sym- 
pathies. When  Col.  Coneln  remsirked  that  he 
had  considered  Col.  Tung  as  one  of  the  more 
dangerous  individuals.  Gen.  Mlnh  stated  "If 
I  get  rid  of  Nhu.  Can  and  HIeu.  Col.  Tung 
will  be  on  his  knees  before  me." 

8.  Gen.  Mlnh  also  stated  that  he  was  wor- 
ried as  to  the  role  of  Oen.  Tran  Thlen  Khlem 
since  Khlem  may  have  played  a  double  role  in 
August.  Gen.  Mlnh  asked  that  copies  of  the 
documents  previously  passed  to  Gen.  Khlem 
(plan  of  Camp  L<ong  Thanh  and  munitions 
Inventory  at  that  camp)  be  passed  to  Gen. 
Mlnh  personally  for  comparison  with  pa|>ers 
passed  by  Khlem  to  Mlnh  purportedly  from 
CAS. 

9.  Mlnh  further  stated  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  having  to  act  quickly  was  the 
fact  that  many  regimental,  battalion  and 
company  commanders  are  working  on  coup 
plans  of  their  own  which  could  be  abortive 
and  a  "catastrophe." 

10.  Mlnh  apF>eared  to  understand  Coneln's 
FKXltlon  of  being  unable  to  comment  at  the 
present  moment  but  asked  that  Coneln  again 
meet  with  Gen.  Mlnh  to  discuss  the  specific 
plan  of  operations  which  Gen.  Mlnh  hopes  to 
put  into  action.  No  specific  date  was  given 
for  this  next  meeting.  Coneln  was  again  non- 
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committal  In  his  reply.  Gen.  Mlnh  (Wce  again 
Indicated  his  understanding  and  stated  that 
he  would  arrange  to  contact  Coneln  In  the 
near  future  and  hoped  that  Coneln  would 
be  able  to  meet  with  him  and  give  the  as- 
surance outlined  above. 

PCTRTHKR    LOOGS    COMMENTS  TO    RUSK 

Cablegravx  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  Oct.  5, 1963. 

Reference  Big  Mlnh -Coneln  meeting  (CAS 
Saigon  1455) .  While  neither  General  Harklns 
nor  I  have  great  faith  In  Big  Mlnh,  we  need 
Instructions  on  his  approach.  My  recommen- 
dation. In  which  General  Harklns  concurs, 
is  that  Coneln  when  next  approached  by 
Mlnh  should : 

1.  Assure  him  that  US  will  not  attempt  to 
thwart  his  plans. 

2.  Offer  to  review  his  plans,  other  than 
assassination  plans. 

3.  Assure  Mlnh  that  US  aid  will  be  con- 
tinued to  Vietnam  under  Government  which 
gives  promise  of  gaining  support  of  people 
and  winning  the  war  Etgainst  the  Commu- 
nists. Point  out  that  it  is  our  view  that  this 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  if  Oovemment 
Includes  good  proportion  of  well  qualified 
civilian  leaders  in  key  p>oeltion8.  (Coneln 
should  press  Mlnh  for  details  his  thinking  Re 
composition  future  Government).  I  suggest 
the  above  be  discussed  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  General  Taylor  who  contacted 
Mlnh  in  recent  visit. 

KXNNEDY    POSrriON    ON    COUP    PtOTS 

Cablegram  from  White  House  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  transmitted  on  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  channel,  Oct.  5.  1963.  The 
Pentagon  study  says  this  message  emanated 
from  a  rneeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

In  conjunction  with  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations in  separate  EPTEL.  President  to- 
day approved  recommendation  that  no  Initia- 
tive should  now  be  taken  to  give  any  active 
covert  encouragement  to  a  coup.  There 
should,  however,  be  urgent  covert  effort  with 
closest  security,  under  broad  guidance  of  Am- 
bassador to  Identify  auad  build  contacts  with 
possible  alternative  leadership  as  and  when 
It  appears.  Essential  that  this  effort  be  totally 
secure  and  fully  deniable  and  separated  en- 
tirely from  normal  political  analysis  and  re- 
porting and  other  activities  of  country  team. 
We  repeat  that  this  effort  Is  not  repeat  not 
to  be  aimed  at  active  promotion  of  coup  but 
only  at  surveillance  and  readiness.  In  order 
to  provide  plausibility  to  denial  suggest  you 
and  no  one  else  In  Embassy  Issue  these  In- 
structions orally  to  Acting  Station  Chief  and 
hold  him  responsible  to  you  alone  for  making 
appropriate  contacts  and  reporting  to  you 
alone. 

All  reports  to  Washington  on  this  subject 
should  be  on  this  channel. 

WnrrE  House  Cable  for  Lodge  on  Response 
TO  General  Minh 

Cablegram  from  White  House  to  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge.  Oct.  6, 1963. 

1.  Believe  CAP  63560  gives  general  guid- 
ance requested  REFTEL.  We  have  following 
additional  general  thoughts  which  have  been 
discussed  with  President  While  we  do  not 
wish  to  stimulate  coup,  we  also  do  not 
wish  to  leave  impression  that  U.S.  would 
thwart  a  change  of  government  or  deny  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  to  a  new 
regime  if  it  appeared  capable  of  increasing 
effectiveness  of  military  effort,  ensuring  pop- 
ular support  to  win  war  and  improving  work- 
ing relations  with  U.S.  We  would  like  to  be 
informed  on  what  is  being  contemplated  but 
we  should  avoid  being  drawn  Into  reviewing 
or  advising  on  operational  plans  or  any  other 
awit  which  might  tend  to  Identify  U.S.  too 
closely  with  change  In  government  We 
would,  however,  welcome  information  which 
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would  help  us  assess  character  of  any  alter- 
nate leadership. 

2.  With  reference  to  specific  problem  of 
Oeneral  Minh  you  should  seriously  consider 
having  contact  take  position  that  In  present 
state  his  knowledge  be  Is  unable  present 
Mlnh's  case  to  responsible  policy  officials 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness.  In  order  to 
get  responsible  officials  even  to  consider 
Mlnh's  problem,  contact  would  have  to  have 
detailed  information  clearly  Indicating  that 
Mlnh's  plans  offer  a  high  prosiiect  of  suc- 
cess. At  present  contact  sees  no  such  prospect 
in  the  information  so  far  provided. 

3.  You  should  also  consider  with  Acting 
Station  Chief  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
In  order  to  preserve  security  and  denlablUty 
In  this  as  well  as  similar  approaches  to  others 
whether  appropriate  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  follow-up  contacts  by  individuals 
brought  In  especially  from  outside  Vietnam. 
As  we  indicated  in  CAP  63560  we  are  most 
concerned  about  security  problem  and  we  are 
confining  knowledge  these  sensitive  matters 
in  Washington  to  extremely  limited  group, 
high  officials  in  White  House,  State,  Defense 
and  CIA  with  whom  this  message  cleared. 

Lodge  Message  to  Bttndt  on  Dealings 

Wtth  Genes als 
Cablegram    from    Ambassador    Lodge    to 
McGeorge  Bundy,  Oct.  25, 1963. 

1  I  appreciate  the  concern  expressed  by 
you  in  ref.  a  relative  to  the  Oen.  Don  'Coneln 
relartlonshlp.  and  also  the  present  lack  of  firm 
intelligence  on  the  details  of  the  general's 
plot.  I  hope  that  ref.  b  will  assist  In  clearing 
up  some  of  the  doubts  relative  to  general's 
plans,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  detailed 
plans  promised  for  two  days  before  the  coup 
attempt  will  clear  up  any  remaining  doubts. 

2  CAS  has  been  punctilious  in  carrying 
out  my  Instructions,  t  have  personally  ap- 
proved each  meeting  between  Oen.  Don  and 
Coneln  who  has  carried  out  my  orders  In 
each  Instance  explicitly.  While  I  share  your 
concern  about  the  continued  Involvement  of 
Coneln  In  this  matter,  a  suitable  substitute 
for  Coneln  as  the  principal  contract  Is  not 
presently  available.  Coneln,  as  you  know.  Is  a 
friend  of  some  eighteen  years'  standing  with 
Gen.  Don,  and  General  Don  has  expressed 
extreme  reluctance  to  deal  with  anyone  else. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Involvement  of  another 
American  in  close  contact  with  the  generals 
would  be  productive.  We  are,  however,  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  the 
Introduction  of  an  additional  officer  as  a 
cut-off  between  Coneln  and  a  designee  of 
Gen.  Don  for  communication  purposes  only. 
This  officer  Is  completely  unwitting  of  any 
details  of  past  or  present  coup  activities  and 
will  remain  so. 

3.  With  reference  to  Oen.  Harklns'  com- 
ment to  Gen.  Don  which  Don  reports  to  have 
referred  to  a  presidential  directive  and  the 
proposal  for  a  meeting  with  me,  this  may 
have  served  the  useful  purpose  of  allaying 
the  General's  fears  as  to  our  interest.  If  this 
were  a  provocation,  the  OVN  could  have  as- 
sumed and  manufactured  any  variations  of 
the  same  theme.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
however.  I  of  course  refused  to  see  Gen.  Don. 
As  to  the  lack  of  information  as  to  General 
Don's  real  backing,  and  the  lack  of  evidence 
that  any  real  capabilities  for  action  have  been 
developed,  ref.  b  provides  only  part  of  the 
answer.  I  feel  sure  that  the  reluctance  of 
the  generals  to  provide  the  US  with  full 
details  of  their  plans  at  this  time.  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  their  own  sense  of  security  amd  a 
lack  of  confidence  that  In  the  large  American 
community  present  In  Saigon  their  plans  will 
not  be  prematurely  revealed. 

4  The  best  evidence  available  to  the  Em- 
bassy, which  I  grant  you  Is  not  as  complete 
as  we  would  like  it.  Is  that  Oen.  Don  and 
the  other  generals  involved  with  him  are 
seriously  attempting  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  government.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
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is  a  provocation  by  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  although 
we  shall  continue  to  assess  the  planning  as 
well  as  possible  In  the  event  that  the  coup 
aborts,  or  In  the  event  that  Nhu  has  master- 
minded a  provocation,  I  believe  that  our 
Involvement  to  date  through  Coneln  Is  atUl 
within  the  realm  of  plausible  denial.  CAS 
is  perfectly  prepared  to  have  me  disavow 
Coneln  at  any  time  It  may  serve  the  national 
Interest. 

6.  I  welcome  your  reaffirming  Instructions 
contained  In  CAS  Washington  74228.  It  Is 
vital  that  we  neither  thwart  a  coup  nor  that 
we  are  even  in  a  position  where  we  do  not 
know  what  Is  going  on. 

6.  We  should  not  thwart  a  coup  for  two 
reasons.  First,  It  seems  at  least  an  even  bet 
that  the  next  government  would  not  bungle 
and  stumble  as  much  as  the  present  one  has. 
Secondly,  it  Is  extremely  unwise  In  the  long 
range  for  us  to  pour  cold  water  on  attempts 
at  a  coup,  particularly  when  they  are  Just 
In  their  beginning  stages.  We  should  remem- 
lier  that  this  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the 
people  In  Vietnam  can  p>osslbly  get  a  change 
of  government.  Whenever  we  thwart  attempts 
at  a  coup,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  we  are 
Incurring  very  long  lasting  resentments,  we 
are  assuming  an  undue  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  Incumbents  In  office,  and  In  gen- 
eral are  setting  ourselves  In  Judgment  over 
the  affairs  of  Vietnam.  Merely  to  keep  In 
touch  with  this  situation  and  a  policy  merely 
limited  to  "not  thwarting"  are  courses  both 
of  which  entail  some  risks  but  these  are 
lesser  risks  than  either  thwarting  all  coups 
while  they  are  stillborn  or  our  not  being  In- 
formed of  what  is  happening.  All  the  above 
Is  toUlly  distinct  from  not  wanting  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisors  to  be  distracted  by  matters 
which  are  not  In  their  domain,  with  which  I 
heartily  agree.  But  obviously  this  does  not 
conflict  with  a  policy  of  not  thwarting.  In 
Judging  proposed  coups,  we  must  consider 
the  effect  on  the  war  effort.  Certainly  a  suc- 
cession of  fights  for  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  would  Interfere  with  the 
war  effort.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  war 
effort  has  been  Interfered  with  already  by 
the  Incompetence  of  the  present  government 
and  the  uproar  which  this  has  caused. 

7  Oen.  Don's  Intention  to  have  no  reli- 
gious discrimination  In  a  future  government 
Is  commendable  and  I  applaud  his  desire  not 
to  be  "a  vassal"  of  the  U.S.  But  I  do  not  think 
his  promise  of  a  democratic  election  Is  real- 
istic. This  country  simply  Is  not  ready  for 
that  procedure.  I  would  add  two  other  re- 
quirement*. First,  that  there  be  no  wholesale 
purges  of  personnel  In  the  government.  In- 
dividuals who  were  particularly  reprehensible 
could  be  dealt  with  later  by  the  regular  legal 
process  Then  I  would  be  Impractical,  but  I 
am  thinking  of  a  government  which  might 
Include  Trl  Quang  and  which  certainly 
should  Include  men  of  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Buu,  the  labor  leader. 

8.  Copy  to  Oen.  Harklns. 

BtTNDT's  Reply  on  Cottp  Hazasds 
Cablegram  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge.  Oct.  25.  1963. 
Your  1964  most  helpful. 
We  will  continue  to  be  grateful  for  all  addi- 
tional Information  giving  Increased  clarity  to 
prospects  of  action  by  Don  or  others,  and  we 
look  forward  to  discussing  with  you  the  whole 
question  of  control  and  cut-out  on  your  re- 
turn, always  assuming  that  one  of  these  D- 
Days  does  not  turn  out  to  be  real.  We  are 
parttciilarly  concerned  about  hazard  tha*  an 
unsuccessful  coup,  however  carefully  we 
avoid  direct  engagement,  will  be  laid  at  our 
door  by  public  opinion  almost  everywhere. 
Therefore,  while  sharing  your  view  that  we 
should  not  be  In  position  of  tliwartlng  coup, 
we  would  like  to  have  option  of  Judging  and 
warning  on  any  plan  with  poor  prospects  of 
success.  We  recognize  that  this  is  a  large 
order,  but  President  wants  you  to  know  of 
our  concern. 
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HAXKIKS  MKBSACE  to  TATIX>«  VOICIIfC  DOTTBTS 

ON  Plot 
Cablegram  from  Gerierai  HarMna  in  Saigon 
to  General  Taylor,  Oct.  30, 1963. 

Your  JOS  4188-63  arrived  as  I  was  In  the 
process  of  drafting  one  for  you  along  the 
same  lines.  I  share  your  concMn.  I  have  not 
as  yet  seen  Saigon  768.  I  sent  to  the  Kmbaasy 
for  a  copy  at  0830  this  morning — as  of  now 
1100 — the  anbaesy  has  not  released  It.  Alao 
CINCPAC  0-300040Z  tafor  JOS  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me  as  I  am  unaware  of  any 
change  In  local  situation  which  Indicates 
necessity  for  actions  directed.  Perhaps  ni 
find  the  answer  In  Saigon  768.  Or  perhaps 
actions  directed  In  CINCPAC  300040Z  are  pre- 
cautionary in  light  of  Oen.  Don's  statement 
reported  In  CAS  1925  that  a  coup  would  take 
place  In  any  case  not  later  than  2  November. 
It  might  be  noted  Don  also  Is  supposed  to 
have  said  CAS  Saigon  1956 — that  though  tiie 
coup  committee  would  not  release  the  de- 
tails, the  Ambassador  would  receive  the  com- 
plete plan  for  study  two  days  prior  to  the 
scheduled  times  for  the  coup. 

I  have  not  been  Informed  by  the  Amb<Msa- 
dor  that  he  has  received  any  such  plan.  I 
talked  to  him  yesterday  on  my  return  from 
Bangkok  and  he  offered  no  additional  Infor- 
mation. He  has  agreed  to  keep  me  com- 
pletely Informed  If  anything  new  turns  up. 
Incidentally  he  leaves  for  Washington  to- 
morrow (31st)  afternoon.  If  the  coup  |one 
word  Illegible]  to  happen  before  the  second 
he's  hardly  going  to  get  two  days  notice. 

One  thing  I  have  found  out,  Don  Is  either 
lying  or  playing  both  ends  against  the  mid- 
dle. What  he  told  me  Is  dlametrtcally 
opposed  to  what  he  told  Col.  Coneln.  He 
[word  Uleglble]  Coneln  the  coup  will  be  be- 
fore November  2nd.  He  told  me  he  was  not 
planning  a  coup.  I  sat  with  Don  and  Big 
Mlnh  for  3  hours  during  the  parade  last 
Saturday.  No  one  mentioned  coups.  To  go  on  : 
Both  CAS  Saigon  1896  and  1926  were  sent 
first  and  delivered  to  me  after  dispatch.  My 
1991  was  discussed  with  the  Ambassador 
prior  to  dispatch.  My  1993  was  not,  basically 
because  I  had  not  seen  CAS  Saigon  1925 
before  dispatch  and  I  Just  wanted  to  get  the 
record  straight  from  my  side  and  where  my 
name  was  involved. 

The  Ambassador  and  I  are  certainly  In 
touch  with  each  other  but  whether  the  com- 
munications between  us  are  effective  Is 
something  else.  I  will  say  Cabot's  methods 
of  operations  are  entlrdy  different  from  Amb 
Noltlng's  as  far  as  reporting  in  the  (word 
Illegible]  Is  concerned. 

Fritz  would  always  clear  messages  concern- 
ing the  military  with  me  or  my  staff  prior 
to  dispatch.  So  would  John  Richardson  If 
MACTV  was  concerned.  This  Is  not  (word 
Uleglble]  today.  Cite  CAS  1896  and  1925  for 
examples.  Also  you  will  recall  I  was  not 
the  recipient  of  several  messages  you  held 
when  3rou  were  here. 

CINCPAC  brought  this  matter  up  again 
when  I  saw  him  In  Bangkok,  this  past  [word 
lUeglMe]  end.  He  Is  going  to  make  a  check 
when  he  returns  to  see  if  he  b<4ds  messages 
I  [word  Uleglble)  not  received.  Have  Just  re- 
ceived Saigon  768.  I  vrtU  have  to  report  you 
are  correct  In  believing  that  the  Ambassador 
Is  forwarding  mUltary  reports  and  evaluation 
[word  Uleglble]  consulting  me.  For  his 
weekly  report  to  the  President,  at  his  request. 
I  furnish  [word  Uleglble]  a  short  mUltary 
statement.  For  preparation  of  768  I  made  no 
mention  of  the  [word  Illegible]  I  wUl  answer 
768  separately  today. 

There  Is  a  basic  difference  apparently  be- 
tween the  Ambassador's  thinking  and  mine 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  guidance  con- 
tained in  CAP  63560  dated  6  October  and 
the  additional  thoughts,  I  repeat,  thoughts 
expressed  In  CAS  Washington  74238  dated  9 
October.  I  Interpret  CAP  63560  as  our  basic 
guidance  and  that  CAS  74238  being  addi- 
tional thoughts  did  not  change  the  basic 
guidance  In  that  no  Initiative  should  now 
be  taken  to  give  any  active  covert  encourage- 
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ment  to  a  coup.  The  Ambassador  feels  that 
74238  does  change  63560  and  that  a  change 
of  government  is  desired  and  feels  as  stated 
In  CAS  Saigon  1964  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  such  a  change  Is  by  a  coup. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  a  change  in  govern- 
ment, no  Indeed,  but  I'm  Inclined  to  feel 
that  at  this  time  the  change  should  be  In 
methods  of  governing  rather  than  complete 
change  of  personnel.  I  ha^eacen  no  batting 
order  proposed  by  any  of  the  coup  groups. 
I  think  we  should  take  a  hard  look  at  any 
proposed  list  before  we  make  any  decisions. 
In  my  contacts  here  I  have  seen  no  one  with 
the  strength  of  character  of  Diem,  at  least 
m  fighting  Communists.  Certainly  there  are 
no  Oenerals  qualified  to  take  over  In  my 
opinion. 

I  am  not  a  Diem  man  per  se.  I  certainly 
see  the  faults  in  his  character.  I  am  here  to 
back  14  mlUlon  SVN  people  In  their  fight 
against  communism  and  It  Just  ht^}pens  that 
Diem  is  their  leader  at  this  time.  Most  of 
the  Oenerals  I  have  talked  to  agree  they  can 
go  along  with  Diem,  all  aay  It's  the  Nhu 
family  they  are  opposed  to. 

Perhaps  the  pressures  we  have  begim  to 
apply  wUl  cause  Diem  and  Nhu  to  change 
their  ways.  This  apparently  not  evident  as 
yet.  I'm  sure  the  pressures  we  have  begun  to 
apply  If  continued  wUl  affect  the  war  effort. 
To  date  they  have  not.  I  am  watching  this 
closely  and  wUl  report  when  I  thljik  they 
have. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Ambassador's  as- 
sessment In  768  that  we  are  Just  holding  our 
own.  The  OVN  Is  a  way  ahead  In  the  I,  H 
and  parts  of  the  III  Corps  and  tnak-|T)g 
progress  in  the  Delta.  Nothing  has  happened 
In  October  to  change  the  assessment  you 
and  Secretary  McNamara  made  after  your 
visit  here. 

I  would  suggest  we  not  try  to  change  horses 
too  quickly.  That  we  continue  to  take  per- 
suasive actions  that  will  make  the  horses 
change  their  course  and  methods  of  action. 
That  we  win  the  mUltary  effort  as  qtilckly 
as  possible,  then  let  them  make  any  and  all 
the  changes  they  want. 

After  all,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have 
backed  Diem  for  eight  long  hard  years.  To 
me  It  seems  Incongruous  now  to  get  him 
down,  kick  him  around  and  get  rid  of  him. 
The  U.S.  has  been  his  mother  superior  and 
father  confessor  since  he's  been  In  office  and 
he  has  leaned  on  us  heavUy. 

Leaders  of  other  under-developed  coun- 
tries wUl  take  a  dim  view  of  our  assistance  If 
they  too  were  led  to  believe  the  same  fate 
lies  in  store  for  them. 

POKTBKX    HaSKINS    COMMENTS    TO    QKK^LU. 

Taylor 

Cablegram  from  General  tfarfcttu  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  Oct.  30, 1963. 

1.  Admiral  Felt  not  addee  [sic]  this  mes- 
sage but  wUl  be  provided  copy  upon  bis 
arrival  Saigon  tomorrow. 

3.  I  now  hold  copy  of  SAIGON  768  and  this 
amplifies  my  MAC  2028  which  InltlaUy  re- 
sponded to  your  JCS  4188-63. 

3.  SAIGON  768  waS  Ambassador  Lodge 
personal  report  to  President  In  response  to 
DEPTEL  576  which  Is  possible  explanation 
why  I  had  not  seen  768  until  one  week  after 
dispatch  and  only  when  I  requested  a  copy 
so  that  I  might  InteUlgently  respond  to  your 
JCS  418»-63  which  referred  to  768. 

4.  Upon  receipt  of  DEPTEL  576  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  requested  that  I  provide  him  brief 
suggested  inputs  for  responses  to  questions 
1  and  2  (a)  1  of  DEPTEL  576  In  that  they  were 
principally  mUltary  In  nature.  I  have  done 
this  on  weekly  basis  but  have  had  no  knowl- 
edge as  to  whether  my  suggested  brief  In- 
puts were  utilized  In  his  personal  report 
since  as  Indicated  abot  [sic]  these  were  not 
opened  to  me. 

5.  My  suggested  brief  Inputs  for  para  1 
which    were    provided    the    Ambassador    for 
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use  as  be  saw  fit  In  dmftlng  bU  personal 
emluatlons  for  the  past  three  weeks  foUow: 

16  OCT:  On  balance  we  are  gaining  in 
contest  with  the  VC.  There  will  continue  to 
be  minor  upe  and  downs  but  the  general 
trend  has  been  and  continues  upward. 

23  OCT:  While  significant  changes  are,  and 
wlU  be.  difficult  to  Identify  on  a  day  to  day 
or  even  weekly  comparative  basts  as  regards 
the  contest  with  the  Viet  Cong,  the  general 
trend  continues  to  be  favorable.  The  tempo 
of  RVN-lnltlated  operations  Is  Increasing  and 
recently  the  tempo  of  VC-lnltlated  activity 
has  fallen  off. 

30  OCT:  No  change  from  that  previously 
reported.  National  day  affair  this  past  week 
tended  to  bring  about  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  tempo  of  RVN  initiated  actions,  how- 
ever VC  actions  also  waned  and  on  balance 
the  trend  continues  to  be  favorable. 

6.  My  suggested  brief  Inputs  for  paragraph 
2  (a)  which  were  provided  the  Ambassador 
for  use  as  he  saw  lit  In  drafting  his  personal 
evaluations  for  the  past  three  weeks  follow: 

16  OCT:  The  government  has  responded  at 
many  points  when  we  have  cited  need  for 
Improvement  in  the  campaign  against  the  VC 
(shift  of  boundaries:  placement  of  VNSP 
activities  In  corps  areas  under  OPCON  of 
corps  comdr;  reallocation  of  forces).  Addi- 
tionally Oen  Don  and  Gen  Stllwell.  my  G-3 
have  spent  the  last  week  In  the  conduct  of  a 
Corps  by  Corps  assessment  of  the  present 
situation  with  a  view  to  further  desirable  re- 
allocation of  forces.  Based  on  their  recom- 
mendations I  will  make  further  recommen- 
dations to  Pres.  Diem,  (for  inclusion  in  ANS 
to  para  2  (a)  Ambassador  was  advised  that 
US/OVN  military  relations  remain  good). 

23  OCT:  Response  received  from  the  gov- 
ernmerrt  In  reaction  to  military  areas  where 
we  have  cited  needed  Improvement  has  been 
favorable  In  some  areas,  while  in  other  areas 
no  Indication  of  response  has  been  received 
to  date.  In  no  case  have  they  flatly  resisted 
recommended  imorovements.  Favorable  in- 
dications are  the  commitment  of  nearly  half 
of  the  general  reserve  to  operations,  plans 
for  possible  further  redistribution  of  forces, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  requirement  to 
effect  consolidation  in  the  strategic  hamlet 
program. 

30  OCT:  No  specific  responses  have  been 
received  from  the  government  this  past  week 
in  reaction  to  military  areas  where  we  have 
cited  need  for  Improvement.  This  Is  believed 
due  In  great  part  to  their  preoccupation  with 
National  day  affairs. 

7.  Comparison  of  my  23  October  suggested 
brief  inpuu  quoted  above  with  SAIGON  678 
Indicates  Ambassador  Lodge  did  not  see  fit 
to  utilize  my  suggestions  to  any  significant 
degree  It  also  Is  apparent  that  upon  further 
reflection  Ambassador  determined  that  more 
detailed  response  was  required  than  he  Inl- 
tlaJly  felt  necessary  when  he  requested  brief 
Inputs  on  principally  military  Items. 

8  I  believe  certain  portions  SAIGON  768 
require  specific  comment.  These  follow: 

Para  P  of  answer  to  question  1 — View  of 
Vice  Pres  Tho  that  there  are  only  15  to  20  all- 
around  hamlets  In  the  area  south  of  Saigon 
which  are  really  good  Is  ridiculous  and  In- 
dicates need  for  him  to  get  out  of  Saigon 
and  visit  countryside  so  as  to  really  know 
of  progress  which  Is  being  made.  In  past  two 
weeks  I  have  visited  nine  Delta  provinces 
(Tay  Nlnh.  Binh  Duong.  Hau  Nghla.  Long 
An.  Klen  Phong.  Klen  Hoa,  An  Glan«.  Phong 
Dlnh.  Chuon«  Thlen)  eight  of  which  are 
south  of  Saigon,  and  I  do  not  And  the  prov- 
ince chiefs  or  sector  advisors  to  hold  the  same 
views  as  Vice  Pres  Tho. 

Para  H  of  answer  to  question  1 — I  am  un- 
able to  concur  In  statement  that  quote  one 
cannot  drive  as  much  around  the  country 
as  one  could  two  years  ago  end  of  quote  I 
believe  It  will  be  some  time  before.  If  we  ever 
do.  experience  mass  surrenders  of  the  VC 
I  am  unable  to  concur  in  statement  that  VC 
is  quote  m  fact,  reckoned  at  a  higher  figure 
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than  it  was  two  years  ago  end  quote.  I  have 
not  observed  the  signs  that  hatred  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  tended  to  diminish  the  Army's 
vigor,  enthusiasm  and  enterprise.  I  fljid  It 
difficult  to  believe  the  few  rumors  one  hears 
regarding  Generals  being  paid  off  with  money 
and  flashy  cars.  Most  cars  I  see  in  use  by 
Generals  are  same  they  have  been  using  for 
past  two  years  and  few  Lf  any  qualify  as 
flashy  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  concur  with  the 
evaluation  of  the  14  October  report  of  the 
Delta  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Province  Rehabilitation  which  states  that 
the  VC  are  galtxlng.  Moreover  take  excepitlon 
to  the  Implication  that  the  report  represents 
official  country  team  agency  views  and  if 
consequently  authoritative  In  the  views  it 
presents.  Agency  representatives  on  this  sub- 
committee served  as  Individuals  In  reporting 
to  the  COPROR  Committee.  Incidentally 
there  were  wide  divergencies  even  among  sub- 
committee members.  COPROR  Committee  re- 
ceived but  did  not  place  Its  stamp  of  approval 
or  concurrence  on  report  of  Its  Sub-Commit- 
tee. COPROR  Committee  returned  the  report 
to  Its  Sub-Committee  for  rework.  Conse- 
quently this  report  has  not  as  yet  been 
submitted  to  country  team  nor  has  It  been 
referred  to  Individual  country  team  agencies 
for  review  and  or  comment.  Any  views  quot- 
ed from  this  Sub-Committee  report  therefore 
have  no  rpt  no  validity  as  expressions  of 
country  team  or  Individual  agency  views. 

Para  J  of  answer  to  question  1 — ^Wlth 
regard  to  the  quote  existing  political  control 
over  troop  movement,  which  prevents  op- 
timum use  of  the  Army  and  quote.  I  do  not 
deny  that  political  influences  enter  Into  this 
picture  however  I  feel  we  have  made  and  are 
making  significant  strides  in  this  area  and 
do  not  concur  that  time  is  not  working 
for  us — so  long  as  political  controls  remain 
as  at  present. 

Para  J  of  answer  to  question  1 — As  in- 
dicated in  paras  5  and  6  above  and  in  other 
reports  I  have  filed  my  evaluation  Is  that 
from  the  military  point  of  view  the  trend  is 
defiJiitely  in  RVN  favor  consequently  I  can- 
not concur  that  quote  we  at  present  are 
not  doing  much  more  than  holding  our  own 
and  quote. 

Answer  under  (a)  to  question  2 —  I  am 
correctly  quoted  here  but  para  6  gives  full 
context  of  my  suggested  Input. 

Answer  under  (c)  to  question  2 — As  in- 
dicated para  6  above  Ambassador  was  ad- 
vised that  US/GVN  military  relations  re- 
main good. 

BUNDT  Cablx  to  Loocs  Voicing  Whitb  House 

CONCCaN 

Cablegram  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  Oct.  30,  J 963. 

1.  Your  2023,  2040,  2041  and  2043  examined 
with  care  at  highest  levels  here.  You  should 
promptly  discuss  this  reply  and  associated 
messages  with  Harklns  whose  responsibilities 
toward  any  coup  are  very  heavy  especially 
after  you  leave  (see  para.  7  below).  They 
give  much  clearer  picture  group's  alleged 
plans  and  also  Indicate  chances  of  action 
with  or  without  ovtr  approval  now  so  signifi- 
cant that  we  should  urgently  consider  our 
attitude  and  contlnguency  plans.  We  note 
particularly  Don's  curiosity  your  defiarture 
and  his  insistence  Coneln  be  available  from 
Wednesday  night  on.  which  suggests  date 
might  be  as  early  as  Thursday. 

2.  Believe  ova  attitude  to  coup  group  can 
still  have  decisive  effect  on  Its  decisions. 
We  believe  that  what  we  say  to  coup  group 
can  produce  delay  of  coup  and  that  betrayal 
of  coup  plans  to  Diem  Is  not  repeat  not  our 
only  way  of  stopping  coup.  We  therefore 
need  urgently  your  combined  assessment 
with  Harklns  and  CAS  (Including  their 
septarate  comments  if  they  desire).  We  con- 
cerned that  our  line-up  of  forces  in  Saigon 
(being  cabled  In  next  message)  Indicates 
approximately  equal  balance  of  forces,  with 
substantial  possibility  serious  and  prolonged 
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fighting  or  even  defeat.  Either  of  these  could 
be  serious  or  even  disastrous  for  XJ.S.  In- 
terests, so  that  we  must  have  assurance 
balance  of  forces  clearly  favorable. 

3.  With  your  assessment  in  hand,  we 
might  f^l  that  we  should  convey  message 
to  Don,  whether  or  not  he  gives  4  or  48  hours 
notice  that  would  (A)  continue  explicit 
handa-off  policy,  (B)  positively  encourage 
ooup.  or  (C)  discourage. 

4.  In  any  case,  believe  Coneln  should  find 
earliest  opportunity  express  to  Don  that  we 
do  not  find  presently  revealed  plans  give  clear 
prospect  of  quick  results.  This  conversation 
should  call  attention  important  Saigon  units 
stUl  apparently  loyal  to  Diem  and  raise  serl- 
lous  issue  as  to  wliat  means  coup  group  has 
to  deal  with  them. 

5.  Ftom  operational  standpoint,  we  also 
deeply  concerned  Don  only  spokesman  for 
group  and  possibly  cannot  be  discounted 
he  may  not  be  In  good  faith.  We  badly  need 
some  corroborative  evidence  whether  Minh, 
and  others  directly  and  completely  involved. 
In  view  Eton's  claim  he  doesn't  handle  "mili- 
tary planning"  could  not  Coneln  tell  Don 
that  we  need  better  military  picture  and  that 
Big  Minh  could  communicate  this  most 
naturally  and  easily  to  StUlwell?  We  recog- 
nize desirability  Involving  MACV  to  mini- 
mum, but  believe  StUlwell  far  more  desirable 
this  purpose  than  using  Coneln  both  ways. 

6.  Complexity  above  actions  raises  question 
whether  you  should  adhere  to  present  Thurs- 
day schedule.  Concur  you  and  other  U.S. 
elements  should  take  no  action  that  could 
Indicate  U.S.  awareness  coup  possibility. 
However,  DOD  is  sending  berth-equipped 
military  aircraft  that  will  arrive  Saigon 
Thitfsday  and  could  take  you  out  thereafter 
as  late  as  Saturday  afternoon  in  time  to 
meet  your  presently  proposed  arrival  Wash- 
ington Sunday.  Tou  could  explain  this  being 
done  as  convenience  and  that  your  Washing- 
ton arrival  is  same.  A  further  advantage  such 
aircraft  is  that  It  would  permit  your  prompt 
return  from  any  point  en  route  if  necessary. 
To  reduce  time  in  transit,  you  should  use 
this  plane,  but  we  recognize  delaying  your 
departure  may  involve  greater  risk  that  you 
personally  would  appear  involved  if  any 
action  took  place.  However,  advantages  your 
having  extra  two  days  In  Saigon  may  out- 
weigh this  and  we  leave  timing  of  flight  to 
your  Judgment. 

7.  Whether  you  leave  Thursday  «■  later, 
believe  it  essential  that  prior  your  departure 
there  be  fullest  consultation  Harklns  and 
CAS  and  that  there  be  clear  arrangements 
for  handling  (A)  normal  activity,  (B)  con- 
tinued coup  contacts,  (C)  action  In  event 
a  coup  starts.  We  assume  you  will  wish. 
Truehart  as  charge  to  be  head  of  country 
team  in  normal  situation,  but  highest  au- 
thority desires  It  clearly  understood  that 
alter  your  departure  Harklns  should  jjartlcl- 
pate  In  supervision  of  all  coup  contacts  and 
that  In  event  a  coup  begins,  he  become  head 
of  country  team  and  direct  representative 
of  President,  with  Truehart  In  effect  acting 
as  POUAD.  On  coup  contacts  we  will  main- 
tain continuous  guidance  and  will  expect 
equally  continuous  reporting  with  prompt 
account  of  any  important  divergences  In 
assessments  of  Harklns  and  Smith. 

8.  If  coup  should  start,  question  of  pro- 
tecting U.S.  nationals  ait  once  arises.  We 
can  move  Marine  Baittallon  into  Saigon  by 
air  from  Okinawa  within  24  hours  if — [sic] 
available.  We  are  sending  instructions  to 
CINCPAC  to  arrange  orderly  movement  of 
seaiborne  Marine  Battalion  to  waters  adjacent 
to  South  Vleitnam  In  position  to  close  Saigon 
within  approximately  24  hours. 

9.  We  are  now  examining  post-coup  con- 
tingenolee  here  and  request  your  immediate 
recommendaUons  on  position  to  be  adopted 
after  coup  begins,  especially  with  respect  to 
requests  for  assistance  of  different  sorts  from 
one  side  or  the  other  also  request  you  for- 
ward contingency  reconunendations  for  ac- 
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Uon  If  coup  (A)   succeeds.  (B)   falls.   iC)   Is 
Indeoislve. 

10.  We  reiterate  burden  of  proof  must  be 
on  coup  group  to  show  a  substantial  possi- 
bility of  quick  success;  otherwise,  we  should 
discourage  them  from  proceeding  since  a 
miscalculation  could  result  in  Jeopardizing 
U.S.  position  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Lodge  Response  to  Bundt  On  Letting  Coup 
Plan  Proceed 
Cablegram  from  Ambassador  Lodge  to  Mc- 
George Bundy,  Oct.  30.  1963.  The  Pentagon 
study  identifies  this  message  as  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Bundy's  cablegram. 

1.  We  must,  of  course,  get  best  possible 
estlRtate  of  chance  of  coup's  success  and 
this  estimate  must  color  our  thinking,  but  do 
not  think  we  have  the  power  to  delay  or  dis- 
courage a  coup.  Don  has  made  it  clear  many 
times  that  this  Is  a  Vietnamese  affair.  It  Is 
theoretically  possible  for  us  to  turn  over  the 
information  which  has  been  given  to  us  in 
confidence  to  Diem  and  this  would  undoubt- 
edly stop  the  coup  and  would  make  traitors 
out  of  us.  For  practical  purposes  therefore  I 
would  say  that  we  have  very  little  Influence 
on  what  is  essentially  a  Vietnamese  affair.  In 
addition,  this  would  place  the  heads  of  the 
Generals,  their  civilian  supporters,  and  lower 
military  officers  on  the  spot,  thereby  sacrl- 
flolng  a  significant  portion  of  the  civilian  and 
nkllltary  leadership  needed  to  carry  the  was 
against  the  VC  to  its  successful  conclusion. 
After  our  efforts  not  to  discourage  a  coup  and 
this  change  of  heart,  we  would  foreclose  any 
possibility  of  change  of  the  GVN  for  the 
better.  Diem/Nhu  have  displayed  no  Inten- 
tions to  date  of  a  desire  to  change  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  control  through  police 
action  or  take  any  repeat  any  actions  which 
would  undermine  the  power  position  or  soli- 
darity of  the  Ngo  family.  This,  despite  our 
heavy  pressures  directed  DEPTEL  534.  If  our 
attempt  to  thwart  this  coup  were  successful, 
which  we  doubt,  It  Is  our  firm  estimate  that 
younger  officers,  small  groups  of  military, 
would  then  engage  in  an  abortive  action  cre- 
ating chaos  Ideally  suited  to  VC  objectives. 

2.  While  we  will  attempt  a  combined  as- 
sessment in  a  following  message,  time  has 
not  yet  permitted  substantive  examination 
of  this  matter  with  General  Harklns.  My 
general  view  is  that  the  U.S.  is  trying  to  bring 
this  medieval  country  Into  the  20th  Century 
and  that  we  have  made  considerable  progress 
In  military  and  economic  ways  but  to  gain 
victory  we  must  also  bring  them  Into  the 
20th  Century  politically  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  either  a  thoroughgoing  change 
in  the  behavior  of  the  present  government 
or  by  another  government.  The  Viet  Cong 
problem  Is  partly  military  but  is  Is  also  partly 
psychological  and  political. 

3.  With  respect  to  paragraph  3  Ref..  I 
believe  that  we  should  continue  our  present 
position  of  keeping  hands  off  but  continue  to 
monitor  and  press  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion. CAS  has  been  analyzing  potential  coup 
forces  for  some  time  and  It  is  their  estimate 
that  the  Generals  have  probably  figured  their 
chances  pretty  closely  and  probably  also  ex- 
pect that  once  they  begin  to  move,  not  only 
planned  units,  but  other  units  will  join  them. 
We  believe  that  Vietnam's  best  Generals  are 
involved  In  directing  this  effort.  If  they  can't 
pull  It  off.  It  Is  doubtful  other  military  leader- 
ship could  do  so  successfully.  It  is  under- 
standable that  the  Generals  would  be  ret- 
icent to  reveal  full  details  of  their  plan  for 
fear  of  leaks  to  the  GVN. 

4.  Re  para.  4.  Ref..  we  expect  that  Coneln 
will  meet  Don  on  the  night  of  30  Oct  or 
early  morning  31  Oct.  We  agree  with  Para.  4. 
Ref..  that  we  should  continue  to  press  for 
details  and  question  Don  as  to  his  estimate 
of  the  relative  strengths  of  opposing  forces. 
We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
show  any  signs  of  attempting  to  direct  this 
affair  ourselves  or  of  giving  the  Impression 
of  second  thoughts  on  this  Vietnamese  Inl- 
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tlatlon.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  respond 
specifically  to  CAS  Washington  79126  Please 
note  that  CAS  Saigon  2059  corrects  CAS 
Saigon  2023  and  two  regiments  of  the  7th 
Division  are  included  In  the  coup  forces. 

5.  Apparently  Para.  5.  Ref.,  overlooks  CAS 
1445.  5  Oct  1963  which  gave  an  account  of 
the  face  to  face  meeting  of  General  "Big 
Minh"  and  Coneln  at  Mlnh's  Instigation  and 
through  the  specific  arrangement  of  Gen 
Don.  Minh  specifically  Identified  Gen  Don  as 
participating  in  a  plan  to  change  the  govern- 
ment. Please  note  that  Mlnh's  remarks 
parallel  In  every  way  the  latter  statements 
of  Gen.  Don.  We  believe  that  the  limitation 
of  contact  to  Don  and  Cein  [sic]  Is  an  appro- 
priate security  measure  consonant  with  our 
urging  that  the  smallest  number  of  persons 
be  aware  of  these  details. 

6.  We  do  not  believe  It  wise  to  ask  that 
"Big  Minh"  pass  his  plans  to  Gen.  Stllwell. 
The  Vietnamese  believe  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  military  who  leak  to  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
this  is  an  unjust  suspicion  but  It  is  a  fact 
that  this  suspicion  exists  and  there  is  no  use 
In  pretending  that  It  does  not. 

7.  I  much  appreciate  your  furnishing  the 
berth-equipped  military  aircraft  which  I 
trust  is  a  jet.  I  intend  to  tell  Pan  American 
that  a  Jet  has  been  diverted  for  my  use  and 
therefcMW  I  will  no  longer  need  their  services. 
This  will  undoubtedly  leak  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  GVN  may  study  this  move  with  some 
suspicion.  I  will  answer  any  Inquiries  on  this 
score  to  the  effect  that  I  am  most  pleased  by 
this  attention  and  that  this  Is  obviously  done 
as  a  measure  to  Insure  my  comfort  and  save 
my  time.  To  allay  suspicions  further,  I  will 
offer  space  on  the  aircraft  to  MACV  for  emer- 
gency leave  cases,  etc.,  and  handle  this  In  as 
routine  fashion  as  possible.  I  wish  to  reserve 
comment  as  to  my  actual  time  of  departure 
until  I  have  some  additional  Information, 
hopefully  t<«nonx)w. 

8.  Your  para.  7  somewhat  preplexes  me.  It 
does  not  seem  sensible  to  have  the  military 
in  charge  of  a  matter  which  is  so  profoundly 
political  as  a  change  of  government.  In  faot, 
I  would  say  to  do  this  would  probably  be  the 
end  of  any  hope  for  a  change  of  government 
here.  This  Is  said  Impersonally  as  a  general 
proposition,  since  Gen.  Harklns  Is  a  splendid 
General  and  an  old  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I 
would  gladly  entrust  anything  I  have.  I  as- 
sume that  the  Embassy  and  MACV  are  able  to 
handle  normal  activities  under  A,  that  CAS 
can  continue  coup  contacts  under  B.  and  as 
regards  C,  we  must  simply  do  the  very  best 
we  can  in  the  light  of  events  after  the  ooup 
has  started. 

9.  We  appreciate  the  steps  taken  as  out- 
lined In  para.  8.  However,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  GVN  Is  not  totally  Inept  In  its 
foreign  soundings  and  that  these  moves 
should  be  as  discreet  and  security  conscious 
as  possible.  I  would,  of  course,  call  for  these 
forces  only  In  case  of  extreme  necessity  since 
my  hope  coincides  with  the  Generals  that  this 
will  be  an  all -Vietnamese  affair. 

10.  We  anticipate  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
coup,  unless  it  moves  with  lightning  swift- 
ness, the  GVN  will  request  me  or  Oen.  Har- 
klns to  use  our  Infiuence  to  call  it  off.  I  be- 
lieve our  responsibilities  should  be  that  our 
influence  certainly  could  not  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  President  who  is  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  that  If  he  is  unable  to  call  It  off. 
we  would  certainly  be  unable  to  do  so  and 
would  merely  be  risking  American  lives  at- 
tempting to  Interfere  In  this  Vietnamese 
problem.  The  Government  might  request  air- 
craft. Helicopters,  for  the  evacuation  of  key 
personalities  that  would  have  to  be  studied 
closely,  but  we  vrould  certainly  not  commit 
our  planes  and  pilots  between  the  battle 
lines  of  the  opposing  forces.  We  should, 
rather,  state  that  we  would  be  willing  to  act 
In  this  fashion  during  a  truce  in  which  both 
sides  agree  to  the  removal  of  key  personalities 
I    believe   that    there    would    be    Immediate 
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political  problems  In  attempting  to  take  these 
personalities  to  another  neighboring  country 
and  probably  we  would  be  best  served  In 
depositing  them  in  Salpan  where  the  absence 
of  press,  communications,  etc.,  would  allow 
us  some  leeway  to  make  a  further  decision 
as  to  their  ultimate  disposition.  If  senior 
Vietnamese  personalities  and  their  families 
requested  asylum  In  the  Embassy  or  other 
American  installations,  we  would  probably 
have  to  grant  It  In  light  of  our  previous  action 
with  respect  to  Trl  Quang.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly present  later  problems  but  hope- 
fully the  new  government  might  feel  di^xised 
to  help  us  solve  this  problem  Naturally, 
asylum  would  be  granted  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  Buddhists,  i.e..  physical  presence  at 
the  Embassy  or  other  location. 

11.  As  to  requests  from  the  Generals,  they 
may  well  have  need  of  funds  at  the  last 
moment  with  which  to  buy  off  potential 
opposition.  To  the  extent  that  these  funds 
can  be  passed  discreetly.  I  believe  we  should 
furnish  them,  provided  we  are  convinced 
that  the  proposed  coup  Is  sufficiently  well 
organized  to  have  a  good  chance  of  success. 
If  they  are  successful,  they  will  undoubtedly 
ask  for  prompt  recognition  and  some  assur- 
ance that  military  and  economic  aid  will 
continue  at  normal  level.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  make  these  statements  If  the 
Issue  Is  clear-cut  predicating  our  position 
on  the  President's  stated  desire  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  VC  to  final  victory  VOA 
might  be  an  important  means  of  disseminat- 
ing this  message.  Should  the  coup  fail,  we 
will  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  as  best  we 
can  at  that  time.  We  have  a  commitment 
to  the  Generals  from  the  August  episode  to 
attempt  to  help  in  the  evacuation  of  their 
dependents.  We  should  try  to  live  up  to  this 
If  conditions  will  permit.  American  com- 
plicity will  undoubtedly  be  charged  and 
there  might  be  some  acts  taken  against  spe- 
cific personalities  which  we  should  antic- 
ipate and  make  provision  against  as  best 
we  can.  Should  the  coup  prove  indecisive 
and  a  protracted  struggle  is  in  progress,  we 
should  probably  offer  ovir  good  offices  to 
help  resolve  the  Issue  In  the  Interest  of  the 
war  against  the  VC.  This  might  hold  some 
benefit  in  terms  of  concessions  by  GVN.  We 
will  naturally  incur  some  opprobrium  from 
both  sides  In  our  role  as  mediator.  However, 
this  opprobrium  would  probably  be  less  dis- 
tasteful than  a  deadlock  which  would  open 
the  door  to  the  VC.  We  consider  such  a 
deadlock  as  the  least  likely  possibility  of  the 
three. 

12.  As  regards  your  para.  10.  I  do  not 
know  what  more  proof  can  be  offered  than 
the  fact  these  men  are  obviously  prepared 
to  risk  their  lives  and  that  they  want  nothing 
for  themselves.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  human 
nature.  Don's  face  expressed  of  sincerity  and 
determination  on  the  morning  that  I  spoke 
to  him.  Heartily  agree  that  a  miscalculation 
could  jeopardize  position  In  Southeast  Asia. 
We  also  run  tremendous  risks  by  doing 
nothing. 

If  we  were  convinced  that  the  coup  was 
going  to  fall,  we  would,  of  course,  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  stop  It. 

13.  Gen.  Harklns  has  read  this  and  docs 
not  concur. 

Further  Bundt  Instructions  To  Lodge  on 
Contingency    Plans 
Cablegram  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  Am- 
bassador Lodge,  Oct.  30.  1963. 

1.  Our  reading  your  thoughtful  2063  leads 
us  to  believe  a  significant  difference  of  shad- 
ing may  exist  on  one  crucial  point  (see  next 
para. )  and  on  one  or  two  lesser  matters  easily 
clarified. 

2.  We  do  not  accept  as  a  basis  for  U.S. 
policy  that  we  have  no  power  to  delay  or  dis- 
courage a  coup.  In  your  paragraph  12  you  say 
that  if  you  were  convinced  that  the  coup  was 
going  to  fall  you  would  of  course  do  every- 
thing you  could  to  stop  It.  We  believe  that  on 
this  same  basis  you  should  take  action  to 
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persuade  coup  leaden  to  stop  or  delay  any 
operation  which,  In  your  best  Judgment,  does 
not  clearly  give  high  prospect  of  success.  We 
have  not  considered  any  betrayal  of  generals 
to  Diem,  and  our  79100  explicitly  reject  that 
course.  We  recognize  the  danger  of  appear- 
ing hostile  to  generals,  but  we  believe  that 
our  own  position  should  be  on  as  firm  ground 
as  possible,  hence  we  cannot  limit  ourselves 
to  proposition  implied  in  your  message  that 
only  conviction  of  certain  failure  justifies 
Intervention.  We  believe  that  your  standard 
for  Intervention  should  be  that  stated  above. 

3.  Therefore,  If  you  should  conclude  that 
there  Is  not  clearly  a  high  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, you  should  communicate  this  doubt  to 
generals  in  a  way  calculated  to  persuade 
them  to  desist  at  least  until  chances  are 
better.  In  such  a  communication  you  should 
use  the  weight  of  U.S.  beet  advice  and  ex- 
plicitly reject  any  implication  that  we  op- 
pose the  effort  of  tbe  generals  because  of 
preference  for  present  regime.  We  recognise 
need  to  bear  in  mind  generals'  Interpretation 
of  U.S.  role  in  1960  coup  attempt,  and  your 
agent  should  maintain  clear  distinction  be- 
tween strong  and  honest  advice  given  as  a 
friend  and  any  opposition  to  their  objectives. 

We  continue  to  be  deeply  interested  in  up- 
to-the-minute  assessment  of  prospects  and 
are  sending  tills  before  reply  to  our  CAS 
70128.  We  want  continuous  excliange  latest 
assessments  on  this  topic. 

5.  To  clarify  our  Intent,  pcurkgraph  7  of 
our  79100  is  rescinded  and  we  restate  our 
desires  as  follows: 

a.  While  you  are  In  Saigon  you  will  be 
Chief  at  Country  Team  In  all  circumstances 
and  our  only  instruction  Is  that  we  are  sure 
It  will  help  to  have  Harkins  fully  Informed 
at  all  stages  and  to  use  advice  from  both  him 
and  Smith  In  framing  guidance  for  coup 
contacts  and  assessment.  We  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  neither  Coneln  nor  any  c^her 
reporting  source  Is  getting  the  clarity  we 
would  like  wltb  respect  to  alignment  of 
forces  and  level  of  determination  among 
generals. 

b.  When  you  leave  Saigon  and  before 
there  is  a  coup.  True  hart  will  be  Chief  of 
the  Country  Team.  Our  only  modification 
of  existing  procedures  Is  that  In  this  cir- 
cumstance we  wish  all  instruction  to  Coneln 
to  be  conducted  In  Immediate  consultation 
with  Harkins  and  Smith  so  that  all  three 
know  what  is  sold  In  Coneln.  Any  disagree- 
ment among  the  three  on  such  Instruction 
should  be  reported  to  Washington  and  held 
for  our  resolution,  when  time  permits. 

c.  If  you  have  left  and  a  coup  occurs,  we 
believe  that  emergency  situation  requires, 
pending  your  return,  that  direction  of  coun- 
try team  be  vested  in  most  senior  officer  vrtth 
experience  of  military  decisions,  and  the  offi- 
cer In  our  view  is  Harkins.  We  do  not  intend 
that  this  switch  in  final  responsibility  should 
be  publicized  In  any  way,  and  Harkins  will 
of  course  be  guided  in  basic  posture  by  our 
instructions,  which  follow  In  paragraph  6. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  switch  will  have 
the  effect  suggested  In  your  paragraph  8. 

6.  This  pttragraph  contains  our  present 
standing  Instructions  for  U.S.  posture  in  the 
event  of  a  coup. 

a  U  S.  authorities  will  reject  appeals  for 
direct  Intervention  from  either  side,  and  U.S- 
controlled  aircraft  and  other  resources  will 
not  be  committed  between  the  battle  lines 
or  In  support  of  either  side,  without  authori- 
zation from  Washington. 

b.  In  event  of  Indecisive  contest,  U.S.  au- 
thorities may  in  their  discretion  agree  to  per- 
form any  acts  agreeable  to  both  sides,  such 
as  removal  of  key  personalities  or  relay  of 
Information.  In  such  actions,  however,  U.S. 
authorities  will  strenuously  avoid  appearance 
of  pressure  on  either  side.  It  is  not  in  the 
Interest  of  USG  to  be  or  appear  to  be  either 
Instrument  of  existing  government  or  In- 
strument of  coup 
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c.  In  the  event  of  Imminent  or  actual 
failure  of  coup,  UjB.  authorities  may  afford 
asylum  In  their  discretion  to  those  to  whom 
there  is  any  express  or  Implied  obligation  of 
this  sort.  We  believe  however  that  in  such  a 
case  it  would  be  In  our  Interest  and  prob- 
ably in  interests  of  those  seeking  asylum 
that  they  seek  protection  of  other  Embassies 
in  addition  to  our  own.  This  point  should 
be  made  strongly  If  need  arises. 

d.  But  once  a  coup  under  responsible  lead- 
ership lias  begun,  and  within  these  restric- 
tions. It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  that  It  should  succeed. 

7.  We  have  your  message  about  return  to 
Washington  and  we  suggest  that  all  public 
comment  be  kept  as  low-key  and  quiet  as 
possible,  and  we  also  urge  that  if  poeslble  you 
keep  open  the  exEu:t  time  of  your  departure. 
We  are  strongly  sensitive  to  great  disad- 
vantage of  having  you  out  of  Saigon  if  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  week  of  decision, 
and  If  it  can  be  avoided  we  would  prefer 
not  to  see  you  pinned  to  a  fixed  hour  of 
departure  now. 

liODcrs  Last  Tauc  Wrrn  Dmt 

Excerpt  from  cablegram  from  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  State  Department,  Nov.  1.  1963,  as 
provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 
According  to  the  narratir>e,  the  message  says 
that  at  4:30  P.M.  on  Nov.  1  President  Diem 
telephoned  Ambassador  Lodge  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  ensued: 

Drat.  Some  units  have  made  a  rebellion 
and  I  want  to  know  what  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  UB? 

Lodge.  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  Informed 
to  be  able  to  tell  you.  I  have  heard  the  shoot- 
ing, but  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 
Also  It  Is  4:30  a.m.  In  Washington  and  the 
US  Government  cannot  possibly  have  a  view. 

Dmf.  But  you  must  have  aotne  general 
ideas  After  all.  I  am  a  Chief  of  State  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  want  to  do  now  what 
duty  and  good  sense  require  I  believe  in  duty 
above  all. 

LoDGK.  You  have  certainly  done  your  duty. 
As  I  told  you  only  this  morning,  I  admire 
your  courage  and  your  great  contributions 
to  your  country.  No  one  can  take  away  from 
you  the  credit  for  all  you  have  done.  Now  I 
am  worried  about  your  physical  safety.  I 
have  a  report  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
current  activity  offer  you  and  your  brother 
safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  If  you  resign. 
Had  you  heard  this? 

Dmc.  No.  (And  then  after  a  pause)  You 
have  my  telephone  number. 

LoDGK.  Yes.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  your 
physical  safety,  please  call  me. 

DizM.  I  am  trying  to  re-establish  order. 

Oaoca  BT  Johnson  RxAmxiriNo  Kinndjt's 

POUCT  on   VrCTNAM 

Excerpts  from  National  Security  Action 
Memorandum  273,  Nov.  26.  1963,  four  days 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon 
."itudy.  Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the  study's 
paraphrase. 

"A  National  Security  Action  Memorandum 
was  drafted  to  give  guidance  and  direction  to 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  war 
under  the  new  South  Vietnamese  leadership. 
It  described  the  purpose  of  the  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  as,  "to  assist  the 
people  and  Government  of  that  country  to 
win  their  contest  against  the  externally  di- 
rected and  supported  Communist  conspir- 
acy." It  defined  contribution  to  that  purpose 
as  the  test  of  all  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam.  It 
reiterated  the  objectives  of  withdrauHng  1,000 
U.S.  troops  by  the  end  of  1963  and  ending  the 
insurgency  in  I,  II,  and  III  Corps  by  the  end 
of  1964.  and  in  the  Delta  by  the  end  of  1965. 
U.S.  Support  for  the  new  regime  was  con- 
firmed and  all  U.S.  efforts  were  directed  to 
assist  it  to  consolidate  itself  and  expand  its 
popular  support.  .  .  . 
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Tlie  objectives  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  remain  ae  stated  in  the  White 
House  statement  of  October  2,  1963.  .  .  . 

The  President  expects  that  all  senior  officers 
of  the  government  will  move  energetically  to 
Insure  the  full  unity  of  support  for  estalv 
llahed  U.S.  policy  in  South  VIetnazn.  Both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  government  be  unified.  It  Is  of  par- 
ticular Importance  that  express  or  Implied 
criticism  of  officers  of  other  branches  be  as- 
siduously avoided  in  all  contsicts  with  ttie 
Vietnamese  government  and  with  the 
press.  .  .  . 

We  should  concentrate  our  efforts,  and  in- 
sofar as  possible  we  should  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  to  concentrate  its 
effort,  on  the  critical  situation  in  the  Mekong 
Delta.  This  aon<;entratlon  should  Include  not 
only  military  but  political,  economic,  socdal, 
educational  and  Infonnatlonal  effort.  We 
should  seek  to  turn  the  tide  not  only  of 
battle  but  ot  belief,  and  we  should  seek  to 
UKsreaae  not  only  the  controlled  hamlets  but 
the  productivity  cO.  this  area,  especially  where 
the  proceeds  can  be  held  for  the  advantage 
of  anrtl-Communlst  forces  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  nmjor  interest  of  the  United  States 
government  that  the  present  fwovlslonal  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  be  a«steted 
In  consolidating  Itself  In  holding  and  devel- 
oping Increased  public  support. 

.  .  .  And  in  conclusion,  plans  were  re- 
quested for  clandestine  operations  try  the 
GVN  against  the  North  and  also  for  opera- 
tions up  to  SO  kilometers  into  Laos;  and,  as  a 
justification  for  such  tT^^asures,  State  was  di- 
rected to  develop  a  strong,  documented  case 
"to  demonstrate  to  the  toorld  the  degree  to 
which  the  Viet  Cong  is  controlled,  sustained 
and  supplied  from  Hanoi,  through  Laos  and 
other  channels." 

Thx   Scans  So  Par:    Fbom   Covmr  Wai  to 
Bombing  or  Nobth  to   Gbound  Tboops 

COVBrr  WABTAKZ   SPONSOBXD   BT   VJB.   IN   '04 

President  Lyndon  B.  JohnecMi'e  Adminis- 
tration, amid  his  hesitation  and  reluctance 
to  make  final  decisions,  was  sponsoring  co- 
vert South  Vietnamese  warfare  against  North 
Vietnam  starting  in  Pebruary,  1964,  and 
drawing  up  plans  that  spring  for  overt  war. 

These  activities — long  before  the  Aug.  4, 
1964,  Tonkin  Gulf  destroyer  incident  that  led 
to  a  Congressional  vote  authorizing  "all  nec- 
essary steps"  to  aid  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries— were  described  in  the  first  Installment. 

The  aeries  was  based  on  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment study,  commissioned  in  1967  by  Secre- 
tary Rob«Tt  S.  McNamara  to  leam  how 
American  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  de- 
veloped. The  study  ranged  from  World  War 
II  until  the  start  of  peace  talks  In  Paris  In 
May,  1968. 

There  are  gaps  In  the  Pentagon  study — the 
researchers  lacked  access  to  Presidential 
files — and  In  that  part  of  It  obtained  by  The 
Times — It  lacks  the  chapter  on  diplomatic 
initiatives,  some  of  which  are  continuing. 

A   BKPOST  BT    K'NAMAKA 

The  first  of  13  documents  published  In  the 
Initial  Installment  was  a  report  on  Dec.  21. 
1963.  by  Secretary  McNamara  to  President 
Johnson.  This  said  "plans  for  covert  action 
Into  North  Vietnam  were  prepared  as  we  had 
requested." 

"They  present,"  he  went  on,  "a  variety  of 
sabotage  and  psychological  operations 
against  North  Vietnam  from  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  aim  to  select  those  that  pro- 
vide maximum  pressure  with  minimum  risk  " 

The  "covert  military  operations,"  drawn  up 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  station 
and  the  military  command  in  Saigon,  were 
begun  Peb  1,  1964.  as  Operation  Plan  34A. 
President  Johnson's  hope  was  that  they 
might  eventually  Induce  North  Vietnam  to 
halt  the  Vletcong  and  P»thet  Lao 
Insurrections. 
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Through  1964,  they  Included  flights  over 
North  Vietnam  by  U-2  spy  planes,  the  kid- 
napping of  North  Vietnamese  citizens  for 
intelligence  Information,  commando  raids 
from  the  sea  to  blow  up  rail  and  highway 
bridges  and  the  bombardment  of  coastal 
installations  by  PT  boats. 

"HIRED  PERSONNEL"  USED 

They  differed  from  relatively  low-level  and 
unsuccessful  intelligence  and  sabotage  ef- 
forts the  CIA.  had  carried  out  earlier  In 
North  Vietnam  The  34A  attacks  were  under 
the  control  of  Gen  Paul  D.  Harkins.  chief 
of  the  United  Stales  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Saigon,  with  raids  performed 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  or  their  "hired 
personnel." 

The  covert  war  had  a  second  major  seg- 
ment— «ir  operations  in  Laos  by  25  to  40 
propeller-driven  T-28  fighter-bombers.  These 
bore  Laotian  Air  Force  markings,  but  were 
manned  In  part  by  pilots  of  Air  America,  a 
C.I. A. -controlled  line  and  In  {jart  by  Thai 
pllotfi  under  the  control  of  Ambassador 
Leonard  Unger. 

Regular  United  States  Air  Force  and  Navy 
Jet  planes,  code-named  Yankee  Team,  gath- 
ered photographic  intelligence  for  the  T-28 
bombing  raids.  The  reconnaissance  moved 
from  high-altitude  flights  at  the  start  of 
1964  to  low-altitude  sorties  In  May,  in  June 
armed  escort  jets  were  added,  bombing  and 
strafing  when  the  reconnaissance  planes  were 
fired  on. 

A  third  element  In  the  covert  military 
pressure  was  the  patrolling  by  American  de- 
stroyers in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  Code-named 
De  Soto  patrols,  the  ships  collected  Intelli- 
gence on  warning  radars  and  coastal 
defenses. 

In  a  memorandum  on  Jan.  22,  1964,  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  contended  that  "the  United 
States  miist  be  prepared  to  put  aside  many  of 
the  self-lmp>osed  restrictions"  «md  to  "under- 
take bolder  actions,"  even  to  "commit  U.S. 
forces  as  necessary  in  direct  actions  against 
North  Vietnam." 

DDTTRZNCE    OP   OPINION 

The  Johnson  Administration  was  con- 
vinced from  radio  Interceptions  that  North 
Vietnam  was  directing  the  Vletcong  despite 
intelligence  analyses  that  argued  "the  pri- 
mary sources  of  Communist  strength  In 
South  Vietnam  are  Indigenous"  arising  from 
social  and  nationalist  alms 

On  March  16,  1964,  describing  a  worsening 
situation.  Secretary  McNamara  urged  new 
plans  up  to  "graduated  overt  military  pres- 
sure."  ready  on  30  days'  notice  for  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  and  an  American  air  com- 
mando squadron,  code-named  Farmgate,  that 
operated   with  South  Vietnamese  markings 

President  Johnson  approved  the  McNamara 
recommendations  at  a  National  Security 
Council  meeting  March  17,  1964  On 
March  20,  President  Johnson  cabled  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  Saigon: 

"...  our  planning  for  action  against  the 
North  Is  on  a  contingency  basis  at  present, 
and  immediate  problem  In  this  area  Is  to 
develop  the  strongest  military  and  political 
base  for  possible  later  action." 

On  April  17,  the  Joint  Chiefs  approved  a 
so-called  scenario.  Operation  Plan  37-64.  In- 
cluding escalation  steps  against  North  Viet- 
nam up  to  air  attacks  and  mining  of  ports. 
Initially  by  South  Vietnamese  but  possibly 
using  United  States  aircraft. 

Military  action  was  not  to  begin  until  after 
a  Joint  Congressional  resolution. 

On  May  4.  South  Vietnam's  head  of  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Nguyen  Khan,  told  Ambassador 
Lodge  he  wanted  the  United  States  to  start 
bombing  and  to  send  In  10.000  troops. 

The  Pentagon  study  reported  that  at  a 
Honolulu  meeting  on  June  1  and  2,  1964. 
Secretary  McNamara  said.  "It  might  be  neces- 
sary as  the  action   unfolded  ...  to  deploy 
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as  many  as  seven  divisions"  of  American 
troops. 

One  effort  to  apportion  American  aims  in 
South  Vietnam  was  attributed  to  a  memo- 
randum by  John  T.  McNaughton.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  as  follows: 

"70  pet. — To  avoid  a  humiliating  U.S.  de- 
feat (to  our  reputation  as  a  guarantor) 

"20  pet. — To  keep  SVN  (and  then  adja- 
cent)  territory  from  Chinese  hands. 

"10  pet. — To  permit  the  people  of  SVN  to 
enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life." 

One  move  at  United  States  request  had 
J  Blair  Seaborn,  Canadian  member  of  the 
International  Control  Commission,  pass  on  a 
warning  June  18  to  North  Vietnam's  Premier. 
Pham  Van  Dong,  that  escalating  the  warfare 
could  bring  "the  greatest  devastation"  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Separate  from  the  Defense  Department 
study,  which  was  prepared  in  1967  and  1968, 
was  a  1965  Defense  Department  command 
and  control  study  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Incident. 

In  a  34A  operation.  South  Vietnamese 
naval  commandos  raided  two  North  Vietnam- 
ese Islands  in  the  gulf  at  midnight  July  30, 
On  Aug.  2,  a  De  Soto  Intelligence-gathering 
patrol  by  the  destroyer  Maddox  wound  up  In 
a  clash  with  North  Vietnamese  PT  boats, 
which  the  study  said  apparently  mistook  the 
Maddox  for  a  South  Vietnamese  escort  vessel. 

On  Aug.  3,  President  Johnson  ordered  the 
destroyer  C.  Turner  Joy  to  reinforce  the  Mad- 
dox in  the  gulf.  That  night,  two  clandestine 
34A  bombardments  were  staged  by  South 
Vietnamese  PT  boats. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  4,  Tonkin  Gulf  time, 
the  two  American  destroyers  were  attacked 
by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  account. 

At  a  national  Security  Council  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  Aug.  4,  Washington  time. 
President  Johnson  ordered  American  reprisal 
air  strikes,  chosen  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  from 
a  94-target  list  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  May 
He  also  decided  to  seek  the  Congressional 
resolution  of  full  military  support  for  South 
Vietnam. 


"CONSENStTS"    ON    BOMBING    REACHED    BEFORE 

THE  Election 

Leaders  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
reached  a  "consensus"  at  a  White  House 
strategy  meeting  on  Sept.  7.  1964,  the  Penta- 
gon study  of  the  war  says,  that  sustained  air 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  launched,  and  Indicated  a 
start  for  early  1965. 

In  the  second  Installment,  The  Times  re- 
ported that  the  analysis  had  added  that 
"what  prevented  action  for  the  time  being 
was  a  set  of  tactical  considerations." 

First  among  these,  the  analysis  went  on, 
was  that  "the  President  was  In  the  midst  of 
an  election  campaign  In  which  he  was  pre- 
senting himself  as  the  candidate  of  reason 
and  restraint  as  exposed  to  the  quixotic 
Barry  Goldwater,"  who  was  publicly  advocat- 
ing full-scale  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Before  that  "consensus,"  there  had  been 
an  Aug.  18  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Max- 
well Taylor — one  of  16  texts  published  with 
the  Installation — declaring  that  "the  present 
in-country  paclflcatlon  plan  is  not  enough  " 
The  Ambassador  urged  "deliberate  escalation 
of  pressure  against  North  Vietnam,  using 
Jan.  1.  1965,  as  a  target  D-Day"  to  start 
bombing  military  facilities. 

MARINES   rOR   DANANC 

The  bombing  plan.  Ambassador  Taylor 
added,  would  entail  sending  Army  Hawk 
anti-aircraft  missile  units  to  protect  airfields 
at  Saigon  and  Danang  and  a  force  of  Marines 
to  Danang. 

On  Aug.  26,  a  memorandum  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  termed  "accelerated"  actions 
against  North  Vietnam  "essential  to  pre- 
vent a  complete  collapse  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  Southeast  Asia." 
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On  Sept.  3.  a  memorandum  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton  said  "the 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is  deteriorating  " 
He  proposed  actions  to  cause  increasing  ap- 
prehension" In  North  Vietnam  and  "likely  at 
some  point  to  provoke  a  military  D.R.V. 
(North  Vietnam)  response"  so  that  "the  pro- 
voked response  should  be  likely  to  provide 
good  grounds  for  us  to  escalate  if  we  wished." 

The  Sept.  7  "consensus"  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  President  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara, Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs;  Ambassador  Taylor,  and 
John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

A  Sept.  8  memorandum  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Bundy  described 
"the  consensus  reached  !n  discussions  .  .  . 
for  review  and  decision  by  the  President." 

PATROLS   TO    RESUME 

It  was  followed  by  a  Sept  10  memorandum 
by  McGeorge  Bundy.  adviser  to  the  President 
on  national  security.  This  reported  Mr.  John- 
son's approval  of  resumption  of  American 
naval  patrols  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and 
resumption  of  South  Vietnamese  coastal  raids 
against  North  Vietnam.  The  raids  had  been 
covert,  but  were  to  be  admitted  now. 

The  patrols  resumed  Sept  12.  and  the  raids 
In  October  A  covert  stepup  In  air  operations 
in  Laos  ordered  by  the  President  began 
Oct    14. 

On  Nov.  1 ,  a  Vletcong  mortar  barrage  struck 
American  planes  and  facilities  at  Blenhoa 
airfield.  President  Johnson,  at  a  White  House 
meeting,  held  off  on  reprisals  and  expressed 
concern  over  possible  counter-retaliation  by 
North  Vietnam  or  Communist  China  against 
American  bases  and  civilian  dependents. 

On  Nov.  24.  a  select  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  heard  General 
Wheeler,  speaking  for  the  Joint  Chiefs,  argue 
for  a  hard,  fast  bombing  campaign — as  en- 
tailing "less  risk  of  a  major  conflict  before 
achieving  success"  than  the  option  of  grad- 
ually rising  air  strikes,  favored  by  Assistant 
Secretaries  McNaughton  and  Bundy. 

"a    LOSING    GAME" 

On  Nov.  27,  Ambassador  Taylor,  in  a  brief- 
ing, urged  gradually  increasing  air  strikes — 
"we  are  playing  a  losing  game  in  South 
Vietnam." 

On  Nov.  29.  there  was  a  "draft  position 
paper"  by  an  Interagency  working  group  on 
Vietnam  headed  by  William  Bundy.  It  set  out 
"first-phase  actions"  over  30  days  to  intensify 
South  Vietnamese  maritime,  Laotian  air  and 
United  States  reconnaissance  operations  al- 
ready under  way. 

Reprisal  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces,  "supplemented 
as  necessary  by  U.S.  forces,"  were  proposed  to 
take  place  preferably  within  24  hours  of  'any 
VC  provocation" 

The  next  phase  would  be  "progressively 
more  serious  air  strikes."  as  well  as  possible 
aerial  mining  of  ports  and  a  naval  blockade. 

The  Pentagon  study  says  President  Johnson 
became  "cautious  and  equivocal."  In  a  White 
House  meeting  on  Dec.  1.  he  said  he  wanted 
"new.  dramatic,  effective"  aid  from  allied 
countries. 

AIR  STRIKES  BEGIN 

Nevertheless,  on  Dec.  14.  Operation  Barrel 
Roll  began  the  30  days  of  Phase  I — air  strikes 
by  United  States  Air  Force  and  Navy  Jets 
against  Infiltration  routes  and  facilities  In 
the  Laotian  panhandle. 

On  Jan  6,  1965,  William  Bundy,  in  a  mem- 
orandum, suggested  "an  early  occasion  for 
reprisal  action"  against  North  Vietnam  and 
■possibly  beginning  low-level  reconnais- 
sance" at  once. 

■"Introduction  of  limited  US.  ground  forces 
Into  the  northern  area  of  South  Vietnam." 
Mr.  Bundy  added,  "still  has  great  appeal  to 
many  of  us.  concurrrently  with  the  first  air 
attacks  Into  the  DRV." 
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The  Pentagon  study  reported  that  a  Jan.  37 
memorandum  by  Mr.  McNaughton.  agreed  to 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  favored  Initiating 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam. 

On  Feb.  6,  nine  Americans  were  killed  and 
76  wounded  In  Vletcong  attacks  on  a  military 
advisers'  compound  and  a  helicopter  base. 
The  study  said  this  "triggered  a  swift,  though 
long-contemplated  Presidential  decision  to 
give  an  "appropriate  and  fitting'  response." 

Within  14  hours.  49  Navy  Jets  raided  Dong- 
hol  In  North  Vietnam.  Next,  the  enemy  at- 
tacked an  American  barracks;  the  President 
on  Feb.  11  launched  a  heavier  reprisal  raid. 
On  Feb.  13.  he  decided  to  begin  Operation 
Rolling  Thunder — the  sustained  air  war 
against  North  Vietnam. 

JoHNsoK  Dkiom   To   Vex   Obound   Tboops 

President  Johnson  decided  on  April  1.  1965, 
to  use  American  ground  troops  for  offensive 
action  In  South  Vietnam  because  the  Admin- 
istration quickly  found  that  sustained  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam — begun  on  March  3 — 
was  not  going  to  stave  off  collapse  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  President's  decision  was  described  In 
the  third  Installment,  published  June  16, 
of  The  Times  series  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment history. 

One  of  16  documents  published  with  that 
Installment  was  National  Security  Action 
Memorandum  328,  dated  April  6.  1965.  This 
reported  that  the  President  had  "approved 
an  18-20,000  man  Increase  in  U.S.  military 
support  forces  to  fill  out  existing  units  and 
supply  needed  logistic  personnel." 

Further,  he  approved  sending  ashore  two 
Marine  battalions  that  Oen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, the  commander  in  Vietnam,  had 
asked  for  on  March  17,  adding  to  two  Marine 
battalions  with  3.500  men  that  had  landed 
March  8  as  defenders  of  Danang  airfield. 

A   CHANCE   or    MISSION 

Mr.  Johnson  also  approved  deployment  of 
a  Marine  air  squadron  and  "a  change  of  mis- 
sion for  all  Marine  battalions  ...  to  permit 
their  more  active  use.  ..."  He  approved 
"urgent"  efforts  to  get  South  Korean,  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  troops. 

And  he  desired  that  "premature  publicity 
be  avoided."  and  the  actions  "should  mini- 
mize any  appearance  of  sudden  changes  In 
policy." 

There  was  a  comment  In  an  April  2  memo- 
randum by  Mr.  McCone  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  that  bombings  "have  not 
caused  a  change  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
policy  of  directing  Vletcong  Insurgency,  In- 
filtrating cadres  and  supplying  material"  and 
"If  anything,  the  strikes  to  date  have  hard- 
ened their  attitude." 

Mr.  McCone  warned  of  becoming  "mired 
down  In  combat  In  the  jungle  in  a  military 
effort  that  we  cannot  win." 

The  March  8  landings  had  brought  the 
United  States  force  In  South  Vietnam  to 
37,000  men.  In  mid-March.  Oen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  made  two 
recommendations  relating  to  a  possible 
ground  war. 

One  was  to  send  a  division  of  American 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  to  hold  coastal  en- 
claves or  to  defend  the  Central  Highlands, 
freeing  Saigon  Oovernment  forces  for  offen- 
sive action  against  the  Vletcong. 

The  other  was  to  establish  a  four-dlvlslon 
force  of  American  and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  troops  to  interdict  infiltration 
by  patrolling  the  demilitarized  zone  on  the 
border  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Laotian  border  region. 

BKFoax  N.8.C.  unmrG 

In  preparation  for  AprU  1-3  National  Se- 
curity Council  meetings,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNaughton  wrote  In  a  memo- 
randum: 

"Can  the  situation  Inside  SVN  be  bottomed 
out   (a)    without  extreme  measures  against 
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the  D.R.V.  and'or  (b)  without  deployment 
of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  (and  other)  combat 
troops  Inside  SVN?  The  answer  Is  perhaps, 
but  probably  no." 

General  Westmoreland,  In  a  report  con- 
pleted  March  26  for  the  same  strategy  meet- 
ing, contended  that  South  Vietnamese  troops 
could  not  hold  the  line  against  growing  Vlet- 
cong strength  long  enough  for  the  bombing 
to  become  effective. 

General  Westmoreland  asked  for  the 
equivalent  of  two  American  divisions  to  ar- 
rive by  June,  to  bring  strength  in  Vietnam 
up  to  about  70,000. 

He  proposed  to  send  an  Army  division  to 
"defea*"  the  Vletcong  In  the  Central  High- 
lands, and  Indicated  that  more  troops  might 
be  required  If  bombing  failed  to  achieve 
results. 

On  March  20,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  had 
proposed  sending  two  American  divisions  and 
one  South  Korean  division  for  offensive  com- 
bat operations. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  the  Pentagon  study  said, 
"had  the  qualified  support"  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. 

A  "MOBILZ   BOLZ"   SOtTCHT 

On  April  4,  Ambassador  Taylor  proposed 
"the  use  of  Marines  In  a  mobile  counter- 
Insurgency  role  in  the  vicinity  of  Danang 
for  the  Improved  protection  of  that  base  and 
also  In  a  strike  rede  as  a  reserve  in  support 
of  [South  Vietnamese  Army)  operations  any- 
where within  50  miles  of  the  base."  This  was 
described  as  an  enclave  strategy. 

On  April  20,  Secretary  McNamara  met  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  other  officials  in  Hon- 
olulu. The  Pentagon  study  said  there  were 
33,500  American  troops  then  in  Vietnam. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  United  States 
ground  forces  should  be  increased  from  4  to 
13  maneuver  battalions  Involving  82.000  men, 
with  4  battalions  involving  7,250  men  also 
to  be  sought  from  Australia  and  South 
Korea. 

A  series  of  major  military  victories  by  the 
Vletcong  In  May  and  June  led  General  West- 
moreland to  ask  on  June  7  for  stIU  more 
help — for  a  total  of  44  battalions. 

The  study  said  that  on  June  13,  he  pro- 
posed a  "search -and-destroy  strategy  for  U.S. 
and  third-country  forces,"  with  the  "primary 
focus"  for  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  be 
pacification. 

ADTHOEITT    FOR    WXSTMORELAND 

On  June  26.  the  study  reported.  General 
Westmoreland  was  given  authority  to  com- 
mit United  States  forces  whenever  he  decided 
they  were  needed  "to  strengthen  the  relative 
position"  of  Government  forces. 

The  first  major  ground  action  by  United 
States  forces  took  place  June  27-30.  with  the 
173d  Airborne  Brigade,  an  Australian  bat- 
talion and  South  Vietnamese  In  "a  search- 
and-destroy  operation  Into  Vletcong  base 
areas." 

On  July  17,  Deputy  ESecretary  of  Defense 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  said  in  a  cablegram  that 
President  Johnson  had  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  a  plan  to  deploy  34  battalions.  On 
July  30,  the  Joint  Chiefs  backed  deployment 
of  44  bauallons.  involving  193.887  United 
States  soldiers. 

The  search-and-destroy  strategy,  the  study 
commented,  "left  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Vietnam  open-ended."  As  to  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  McNamara,  It  added,  "there 
are  manifold  Indications  that  they  were  pre- 
pared for  a  long  w»r." 

U.S.  AND  Dtxif'a  OvKSTmow:  9rp  bt  9nn> 
The  Pentagon's  secret  study  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  discloses  that  President  Kennedy 
knew  and  approved  of  plans  for  the  military 
coup  d'*tat  that  overthrew  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  in  1963. 

'Otir  complicity  in  his  overthrow 
heightened  our  responsibilities  and  our 
commitment"  In  Vietnam,  the  study  finds. 
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In  August  and  October  of  1963.  the  narra- 
tive recounts,  the  United  States  gave  Its 
support  to  a  cabal  of  army  generals  bent  on 
removing  the  controversial  leader  whose  rise 
to  power  Mr.  Kennedy  had  backed  in 
speeches  in  the  middle  nineteen-fiftles  and 
who  had  been  the  anchor  of  American  policy 
In  Vietnam  for  nine  years. 

The  coup,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  epi- 
sodes In  the  history  of  the  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam,  was  a  watershed.  As  the 
Pentagon  study  observes.  It  was  a  time  when 
Washington — with  thei  Diem  regime  gone — 
could  have  reconsidered  Its  entire  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  and  decided  to 
disengage. 

At  least  two  Administration  officials  ad- 
vocated disengagement  but,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  study.  It  "was  never  seriously  con- 
sidered a  policy  alternative  because  of  the 
assumption  that  an  Independent,  non-Com- 
munist SVN  was  too  important  a  strategic 
Interest  to  abandon." 

The  effect,  according  to  this  account,  was 
that  the  United  Sutes.  discovering  after  the 
coup  that  the  war  against  the  Vletcong  had 
been  going  much  worse  than  officials  previ- 
ously thought,  felt  compelled  to  do  more — 
rather  than  less — for  Saigon.  By  supporting 
the  antl-Dlem  coup,  the  analyst  asserts,  "the 
U.S.  inadvertently  deepened  Its  involve- 
ment. The  Inadvertence  is  the  key  factor." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  account  of  the 
1963  events  In  Saigon,  Washington  did  not 
originate  the  antl-Dlem  coup,  nor  did  Ameri- 
can forces  intervene  In  any  way,  even  to  try 
to  prevent  the  assassinations  of  Mr.  Diem  and 
his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  who,  as  the  chief 
Diem  political  adviser,  had  accumulated  im- 
mense power  Popular  discontent  with  the 
Diem  regime  focused  on  Mr.  Nhu  and  his 
wife. 

But  for  weeks — and  with  the  White  House 
Informed  every  step  of  the  way — the  Ameri- 
can mission  In  Saigon  maintained  secret 
contacts  with  the  plotting  generals  through 
one  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  most 
experienced  and  versatile  operatives,  an 
Indochina  veteran,  Lieut.  Col.  Luclen  Coneln. 
The  colonel,  who  is  now  in  retirement,  first 
landed  in  Vietnam  m  1944  by  parachute  for 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  wartime 
forerunner  of  the  C.l.A. 

So  trusted  by  the  Vietnamese  generals 
was  Colonel  Coneln  that  he  was  in  their 
midst  at  Vietnamese  General  Staff  headquar- 
ters as  they  launched  the  coup.  Indeed,  on 
Oct.  35,  a  week  earlier,  in  a  cable  to  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  special  assist- 
ant for  national  security.  Ambassador  Lodge 
had  occasion  to  describe  Colonel  Coneln  of 
the  C.l.A. — referring  to  the  agency,  in  code 
terminology,  as  C.A.S.— as  the  indispensable 
man: 

"C.A.S.  has  been  punctilious  In  carrying 
out  my  instructions.  I  have  personally  ap- 
proved each  meeting  between  General  Don 
lone  of  the  three  main  plotters]  and  Coneln 
who  has  carried  out  my  orders  In  each  In- 
stance explicitly.      .  . 

"Coneln,  as  you  know,  is  a  friend  of  some 
18  years'  standing  with  General  Don,  and 
General  Don  has  expressed  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  deal  with  anyone  else.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Involvement  of  another  American 
in  close  contact  with  the  generals  would  be 
productive."  [See  text.  Lodge  message  to 
Bundy,  Oct    25,  Page   11.) 

So  closely  did  the  CJ.A.  work  with  the 
generals,  official  documents  reveal,  that  It 
provided  them  with  vital  Intelligence  about 
the  arms  and  encampments  of  pro-Diem 
military  forces  after  Mr.  Lodge  had  author- 
ized C.l.A.  participation  In  tactical  planning 
of  the  coup. 

So  Intimately  tied  to  the  conspiracy  did 
the  Ambassador  himself  become  that  he  of- 
fered refuge  to  the  families  of  the  generals 
If  their  plot  failed — and  he  obtained  Wash- 
ington's approval.  Near  the  end,  he  also  sent 
a  message  to  Washington  seeking  authority 
to  put  up  the  money  for  bribes  to  win  over 
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officers   still    loyal   to   President   Diem.    (See 
text.  Lodge  response  to  Bundy,  Oct.  30.) 

WK    MUST    OO    TO    WIN    .    .    . 

The  fear  of  failure — fed  by  bitterly  con- 
flicting advice  from  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Oen.  Paul  D.  Harklns,  chief  of  the  American 
Military  Assistance  Command  In  Saigon — 
dogged  President  Kennedy  to  the  end. 

In  late  August,  with  a  coup  by  the  gen- 
erals expected  any  hour.  President  Kennedy 
sent  a  private  message  to  Ambassador  Lodge. 
Possibly  thinking  back  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba,  he  said:  "I 
know  from  experience  that  failure  is  more 
destructive  than  an  appearance  of  inde- 
cision. .  .  .  When  we  go,  we  must  go  to  win, 
but  It  will  be  better  to  change  our  minds 
than  fall  " 

In  his  Aug.  30  cablegram,  obtained  by  The 
New  York  Times  along  with  the  Pentagon 
study,  the  President  also  pledged  "We  will 
do  all  that  we  can  to  help  you  conclude  this 
operation  successfully." 

On  Oct.  30,  after  the  plot  had  been  post- 
poned and  later  revived,  the  White  House 
cabled  Mr.  Lodge  with  Instructions  to  delay 
further  any  coup  that  did  not  have  "a  high 
prospect  of  success."  But  It  left  the  ultimate 
Judgment  up  to  the  Ambassador  and  as- 
serted that  once  a  coup  "under  responsible 
leadership"  had  begun,  "it  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  US.  Government  that  It  should  etuc- 
ceed."  (See  text,  Buady  cable  to  Lodge,  Oct. 
30.1 

The  conclusions  of  the  Pentagon  study  run 
contrary  to  the  denial  of  American  Involve- 
ment by  Ambassador  Lodge  In  a  press  Inter- 
view on  June  29,  1964,  and  the  Impression 
given  by  the  more  carefully  worded  dis- 
avowals of  American  responsibility  published 
in  the  memoirs  of  some  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration officials. 

"For  the  military  coup  d'etat  against  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  the  U.S.  must  accept  Its  full 
share  of  re^onslbiUty, "  the  Pentagon  ac- 
count asserts. 

"Beginning  in  August  of  1963  we  variously 
authorized,  sanctioned  and  encouraged  the 
coup  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  generals  and 
offered  full  support  for  a  successor  govern- 
ment In  October  we  cut  off  aid  to  Dlem  In 
a  direct  rebuff,  giving  a  green  light  to  the 
generals.  We  maintained  clandestine  con- 
tact with  them  throughout  the  planning  and 
execution  of  the  coup  and  sought  to  review 
their  operational  plans  and  proposed  new 
government." 

STkP-BT-BTFP   D.8.    COLLUSION 

The  intrigues  of  the  Vietnamese  generals 
and  of  Mr.  Nhu  have  largely  been  recounted 
before.  Two  added  elements  emerge  from 
the  Pentagon  study:  the  step-by-step  Amer- 
ican collusion  with  the  coneplracy,  revealed 
previously  only  In  shadowy  outline;  and  the 
feud  Inside  the  American  Government  that 
brought  It  close  to  paralysis  at  decisive  mo- 
ments. 

For  If  the  Diem  regime  was  a  house  divided 
against  Itself,  so  was  the  Kennedy 
Administration. 

In  Saigon,  the  two  chief  antagonists  were 
Ambassador  Lodge,  considered  even  by  ad- 
mirers an  aloof,  shrewd  Massachusetts  Brah- 
min politician;  and  General  Harklns,  an 
affable,  athletic  cavalry  officer  who  had  been 
a  prot4g«  of  the  World  War  n  tank  com- 
mander, Maj.  Gen.  Oeorge  S.  Patton,  3d. 

As  the  Pentagon  study  recouirts  it,  the 
Ambassador  quickly  became  a  partisan  of 
the  antl-Dlem  plot.  whUe  General  Harklns 
resented  what  he  felt  would  be  shabby  treat- 
ment of  President  Dlem.  "I  would  suggest  we 
try  not  to  change  horses  too  quickly,"  the 
general  declared  m  a  cable  to  Oen.  JJaxwell 
D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  on  Oct.  30,  less  than  48  hours  before 
the  coup.  (See  text,  Harklos  message  to 
Taylor.] 

"After  all,   rightly   or   wrongly,   we   have 
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backed  Dlem  for  eight  long  hard  years.  To 
me  It  seems  Incongruous  now  to  get  him 
down,  kick  him  around  and  get  rid  of  him. 
The  U.S.  has  been  his  mother  superior  and 
father  confessor  since  he's  been  In  office  and 
he  leaned  on  us  heavily." 

The  Ambassador  and  the  general  clashed 
at  almost  every  Juncture  on  almost  every 
major  issue  and  their  controversy  reverber- 
ated at  the  highest  levels  of  government  in 
Wa-shlngton. 

At  one  point,  the  study  relates,  the  two 
men  even  relayed  contradictory  messages  to 
the  plotters.  Subsequently,  Ambassador 
Lodge  held  such  tight  control  over  the 
conspiratorial  maneuvering  that  General 
Harklns  protested  to  Washington  that  he  was 
being  kept  in  the  dark. 

Ultimately,  the  Pentagon  narrative  shows. 
it  was  Mr.  Lodge — a  supremely  self-confident 
ambassador,  a  former  Republican  vice-presi- 
dential nominee  with  Independent  political 
power,  firm  In  his  views.  Jealous  of  his  am- 
bassadorial prerogatives.  Intent  on  asserting 
his  full  authority — who  exerted  critical  Influ- 
ence on  the  Government. 

POLtrlCAL    DXCAY 

Until  the  eruption  of  Buddhist  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Diem  regime  in  May,  1963. 
much  of  the  American  public  was  oblivious 
to  the  "political  decay"  In  Vietnam  described 
In  the  Pentagon  account:  the  atmosphere  of 
suspicion,  the  pervasive  but  latent  disaffec- 
tion with  the  autocratic  Dlem  regime,  the 
taint  of  corruption,  the  suppressed  discon- 
tent in  the  Army. 

In  America,  the  early  months  of  1963  were 
a  season  of  bullish  public  i»t>nouncements 
about  the  war.  In  hia  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress on  Jan.  14,  President  Kennedy  declared 
that  the  "specupoint  of  aggression  has  been 
blunted  in  Vietnam"  while  Adm.  Harry  D. 
Felt,  commander  in  chief  of  Pacific  forces, 
predicted  victory  within  three  years. 

Although  this  reflected  the  view  prevail- 
ing among  policymakers,  a  national  inttiU- 
gence  estimate  on  April  17  offered  a  less  glow- 
ing picture.  Provided  that  outside  help  to 
the  Vletcong  was  not  Increased,  the  intel- 
ligence paper  estimated  that  the  guerrillas 
could  be  "contained  militarily"  but  added 
that  there  was  still  no  persuasive  evidence 
that  the  enemy  had  been  "grievously  hurt" 
by  the  allied  war  efforts.  Conclusion:  "The 
situation  remains  fragile." 

Moreover,  as  the  Pentagon  account  recalls, 
military  officers  had  twice  tried  to  kill  Presi- 
dent Dlem— in  November,  1960,  and  again 
In  February,  1962.  Deeply  distrustful  of  the 
army,  the  South  Vietnamese  President  had 
placed  loyal  favorites  In  sensitive  posts 
commanding  troops  around  Saigon,  estab- 
lished a  trusted  network  of  military  chiefs  In 
all  provinces  and  stripped  potential  chal- 
lengers and  malcontents  of  troop  commands. 

U.S.   BOMKWHAT  ON  THC  DKPXNSIVK 

Over  the  years,  secret  Intelligence  reports 
had  told  of  the  corrosive  effect  of  such 
methods  on  military  morale.  Periodically, 
they  also  described  the  gulf  between  the 
mandarin  ruler  and  the  apathetic  peasantry, 
or  the  alienation  of  an  urban  middle  class 
resentful  of  overbearing  political  controls 
and  of  Its  lack  of  real  political  voice. 

At  timet  even  Washington  felt  exasperated 
with  its  chosen  ally  for  failing  to  strive  for 
greater  popular  allegiance  through  p<riltlcal, 
military  and  economic  reforms.  But  the 
United  States  had  become  accustomed  to 
having  President  Dlem  reject  Its  advice  and, 
early  in  1968,  found  itself  somewhat  on  the 
defensive  before  his  complaint  that  there 
were  too  many  prying  Americans  roaming  his 
land. 

"As  the  U.S.  commitment  and  Involvement 
deepened,"  the  Pentagon  chronicle  relates, 
"frictions  between  American  advisers  and 
Vietnamese  counterpart*  at  all  levels  in- 
creased. Dlem,  under  the  Influence  of  Nhu, 
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complained  about  the  quantity  and  zeal  of 
US.  advisers.  They  were  creaUng  a  colonial 
impression  among  the  people,  he  said.  " 

Despite  such  frictions,  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration was  content  to  continue  the 
general  policy  that,  the  Pentagon  analyst 
observes,  was  aptly  captured  In  a  Journalis- 
tic aphorism:  "Sink  or  swim  with  Ngo  Dlnh 
Dlem." 

As  the  Pentagon  study  recounts  the  1963 
political  crisis,  the  spark  of  revolt  was  struck 
in  the  central  Vietnamese  city  of  Hue  on 
May  8.  when  Government  troops  fired  Into  a 
crowd  of  Buddhists  displaying  religious  ban- 
ners in  defiance  of  a  Government  decree. 
Nine  persona  were  killed  and  14  Injured, 
when  they  were  crushed  by  armored  vehicles. 

The  regime  blamed  a  Vletcong  provocateur. 
The  Buddhists  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment admit  It  was  the  guilty  party  and  i>ay 
Indemnities  to  families  of  the  victims.  Presi- 
dent Dlem  refused  and.  despite  superficial 
compromises,  the  deadlock  was  never  broken. 
The  two  sides  slid  into  a  series  of  Increasingly 
violent  confrontations. 

The  Buddhist  protests — mass  demonstra- 
tion and  the  immolations  of  yellow-robed 
monks — were  met  by  police  truncheons  and 
growing  arrests.  Mrs.  Nhu,  the  bachelor 
President's  outspoken  sister-ln-law,  angered 
the  opposition  by  ridiculing  the  fiery  Bud- 
dhist suicides  as  "barbecues."  There  was  an 
outcry  of  shock  abroad,  especially  in  Amer- 
ica, which  brought  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion under  strong  public  criticism  for  the 
United  States'  policy  of  backing  President 
Dlem. 

LICHTNINC    BOD    POB    ntTTSTaATIONB 

The  original  May  incident  was  hardly 
enough  to  shake  the  foundations  of  power. 
The  Pentagon  account  blames  the  regime's 
mandarin  rigidity  for  fueling  the  crisis.  The 
Buddhist  protests  became  a  lightning  rod  for 
accumulated  political  frustrations.  For  the 
first  time,  the  protests  exposed  the  American 
public  to  the  depth  of  Vietnamese  disaffec- 
tion with  the  Government. 

By  early  July  C.l.A.  agenu  were  tipped  off 
to  two  rapidly  developing  coup  plots.  And 
a  special  national  Intelligence  estimate  on 
July  10  forecast  that  unless  President  Dlem 
satisfied  the  Buddhists,  "disorders  will  prob- 
ably flare  again  and  the  chances  of  a  coup 
or  assassination  attempts  against  him  will 
become  better  than  ever."  (See  text.  Intelli- 
gence estimate  S3-3-S3.) 

The  very  next  day.  Mr.  Nhu  daringly  faced 
down  some  senior  generals  and  the  plotting 
subsided  temporarily. 

Throughout  May  and  June  the  United 
States  Embassy  tried  to  prod  President  Dlem 
Into  meeting  Buddhist  demands  by  alter- 
nately soft  and  hard  tactics.  Ambassador 
Frederick  E.  Noltlng,  a  soft-spoken  Virginian 
who,  the  Pentagon  narrative  notes,  consid- 
ered It  his  duty  to  get  along  with  President 
Dlem,  tried  gentle  persuasion.  When  he  left 
on  vacation,  his  deputy,  William  C.  Truehart, 
took  a  tougher  line,  warning  Mr.  Diem  on 
June  13  that  unless  the  Buddhist  crisis  was 
solved,  the  United  States  would  be  farced  to 
dissociate  Itstif  from  him. 

Cutting  short  his  vacation.  Ambassador 
Noltlng  rushed  to  Washington  early  in  July 
to  urge  the  Administration  not  to  abandon 
President  Dlem  yet.  arguing  that  his  over- 
throw would  plunge  Vietnam  Into  religious 
civil  war.  Although  President  Kennedy  had 
already  decided  to  send  Mr  Lodge  to  Saigon 
as  Ambaasaor  late  In  August,  he  granted 
Mr.  Noltlng  a  last  chance  to  try  to  talk  Presi- 
dent Dlem  Into  conciliating  the  Buddhists. 

The  Pentagon  study  relates  that  on  Aug.  14. 
the  eve  of  his  departure.  Ambassador  Noltlng 
extracted  such  a  promise.  As  a  flnal  gesture 
to  the  departing  American  envoy.  President 
Dlem  gave  a  press  Interview  on  Aug.  15  say- 
ing that  conciliation  had  always  been  his 
pcrflcy  toward  the  Buddhists  and,  contradict- 
ing Mrs.  Nhu's  earlier  criticism,  asserted  that 
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his    Uanaj    wm    plea«ed    with    the    Lodge 
appointment. 

Shock  fob  Washtngton 

Six  days  later  the  dam  broke.  South  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces  troops  In  white  hel- 
mets carried  out  midnight  raids  against 
Buddhist  pagodas  throughout  the  country. 
More  than  1.400  people,  mostly  monks,  were 
arrested  and  many  of  them  beaten.  Two  days 
later,  the  army  generals  conspiring  against 
President  Diem  first  sought  official  American 
support. 

The  pagoda  raids  stunned  Washington. 

"In  their  brutality  and  their  blunt  repudia- 
tion of  Diem '8  solemn  word  to  Noltlng,  they 
were  a  direct,  impudent  slap  in  the  face  for 
the  U  S,"  the  narrative  asserts.  "For  better  or 
worses,  the  Aug.  21  pagoda  raids  decided  the 
Issue  for  us." 

American  officials  found  them  particularly 
galling  because  the  raiding  parties  were  led 
by  Vietnamese  Special  Forces,  which  were 
largely  financed  by  the  CIA.  for  covert  war 
operations,  but  which  had  In  effect  become 
the  private  army  of  Mr  Nhu. 

The  Pentagon  account  describes  how  Mr. 
Nhu  had  telephone  lines  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  cut  to  keep  American  officials 
ignorant  and  how  he  fooled  them  into  believ- 
ing the  army  had  carried  out  the  crackdown 

Becaues  the  army  had  declared  martial  law 
the  day  before  and  because  some  of  those 
raiding  parties  wore  borrowed  paratroop  uni- 
forms, the  embassy  initially  put  the  blame  on 
Saigon's  army  In  reporting  to  Washington 

Actually,  the  study  explains.  Mr.  Nhu  had 
bypassed  the  regular  army  chain  of  com- 
mand and  had  ordered  the  raids  personally. 
This  version  does  not  make  it  clear  whether 
President  Diem  had  aoproved  in  advance  or 
merely  accepted  after  the  fact. 

OENOUNCEO  IN  TWO  CAPrrALS 

Both  In  Washington  and  Saigon,  the 
United  States  denounced  the  raids  and  dis- 
sociated itself  from  such  repressive  policies 
Mr  Lodge  In  Honolulu  for  final  briefings, 
was  told  to  fly  at  once  to  Saigon  where  he 
landed  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  22.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  next  section  of  the  Pentagon  nar- 
rative is  entitled  "Lodge  vs  Diem." 

What  the  study  terms  the  "first  requests 
for  support"  came  from  the  acting  chief  of 
staff  of  the  armed  forces.  Ma]  Oen  Tran  Van 
Don.  a  French-trained  Vietnamese  aristocrat, 
and  one  of  his  deputies.  Ma].  Oen.  Le  Van 
Kim.  reputed  to  be  the  real  brains  behind 
the  coup.  Despite  their  high  positions, 
neither  general  had  direct  command  over 
troops  because  Mr  Nhu  had  become  suspi- 
cious of  them 

Drawing  on  a  C.I  A  Information  report, 
the  study  recounts  that  on  Aug.  23.  General 
Don  told  ar  American  agent  that  the  Voice 
of  America  should  retract  Its  broadcasts 
blaming  the  army  for  the  pagoda  raids  and 
put  out  an  accurate  version  In  order  to  help 
the  army.  It  was  time,  he  said,  for  the  United 
States  to  make  Its  position  known  on  In- 
ternal Vietnamese  affairs. 

General  Kim  was  more  explicit.  The  pagoda 
raids,  he  told  another  agent,  showed  the 
lengths  to  which  Mr.  Nhu  would  go.  and  a 
firm  American  stand  now  In  favor  of  his  re- 
moval would  unify  the  army  and  permit 
It  to  take  action  against  both  Mr.  Nhu  and 
his  wife. 

Significantly,  the  embassy  reported  that 
high  civilian  officials  were  also  telling  Amer- 
ican diplomats  that  the  Nhus"  removal  was 
vital.  Nguyen  DInh  Thuan.  President  DIems 
Defense  Minister,  gave  the  blunt  advice  that 
"under  no  circumstances  should  the  United 
States  acquiesce  In  what  the  Nhus  had  done." 
Foreign  Minister  Vu  Van  Mau  resigned  and 
shaved  his  head  like  a  Buddhist  monk  in 
protest. 

Less  than  48  hours  after  hU  arrival  In 
Saigon.  Ambassador  Lodge  cabled  the  State 
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Department  to  report  the  coup  feelera  but 
cautioned  that  the  most  pivotal  commanders 
around  Saigon  were  still  loyal  to  the  Ngo 
brothers.  Other  officers'  loyalties  were  un- 
known. Those  circumstances,  Mr.  Lodge 
reckoned,  would  make  American  support  of 
a  coup  d'etat  a  "shot  in  the  dark." 

iwrriAL  U.S.  sANcnoK  tob  cotjp 

His  message  reached  Washington  Satur- 
day morning.  Aug.  24,  setting  off  what  be- 
came one  of  the  most  controversial  actions  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration.  The  State  De- 
partment, over  the  signature  of  Acting  Sec- 
retary George  W.  Ball,  sent  Ambassador 
Lodge  a  reply  that  served  as  the  initial  Amer- 
ican sanction  for  the  coup. 

It  began  by  saying  that  the  United  States 
could  not  tolerate  the  powerful  role  of  Mr. 
Nhu  and  his  wife  any  longer.  The  key  pas- 
sage went  on  to  declare  In  the  stuttering  lan- 
guage of  cables: 

"We  wish  give  Diem  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  remove  Nhus,  but  if  he  remains  ob- 
durate, then  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
obvious  implications  that  we  can  no  longer 
support  Diem.  Tou  may  also  tell  appropriate 
military  commanders  we  will  give  them  direct 
support  In  any  Interim  period  of  breakdown 
central  government  mechanism."  (See  text, 
Washington  message  to  Lodge.  Aug.  24.] 

Moreover,  the  message  gave  Ambassador 
Lodge  broad  leeway  on  how  to  proceed  and 
pledged  to  "back  you  to  the  hilt  on  actions 
you  take  to  achieve  our  objectives." 

This  crucial  message  also  cleared  the  way 
for  public  retractions  of  the  earlier  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  and  Instructed  Mr.  Lodge 
to  pass  the  word  that  Washington  could  not 
provide  further  military  and  economic  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnam  unless  "prompt  dra- 
matic actions"  were  taken  to  release  the 
]alled  Buddhists  and  fulfill  their  demands. 

The  Pentagon  study,  drawing  upon  Roger 
Hllsmans  book  "To  Move  a  Nation,"  pub- 
lished In  1964.  explains  that  the  contro- 
versial message  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Hllsman. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  W.  Averell  Har- 
riman,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs;  Michael  V.  Porrestal,  White  House 
specialist  on  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Mr  Ball.  The  prime  movers  were  said 
to  be  Mr    Hllsman  and  Mr.  Harrlman. 

The  necessary  top-level  approval  of  the 
cablegram  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
President  Kennedy  was  in  Hyannisport. 
Mass  .  for  the  weekend.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  was  in  New  York  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  and  John  A. 
McCone.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
were  on  vacation. 

REVISIONS  ON  THE  TELEPHONE 

According  to  the  Hllsman  account,  both 
the  President  and  Mr  Rusk  were  furnished 
early  drafts  of  the  cable  and.  through  several 
telephone  conversations,  participated  In  re- 
vising the  message  before  It  was  sent.  Roswell 
L  Gllpatrlc.  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  ap- 
proved It  for  the  civilian  side  of  the  Pentagon. 
Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  given  a  belated 
check  by  telephone  while  out  to  dinner  and. 
upon  being  told  the  President  had  approved 
the  message,  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
military. 

The  Pentagon  study  reports  that  on  Mon- 
day, when  all  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment returned  to  Washington,  several,  es- 
pecially General  Taylor,  had  second  thoughts. 
But  by  then  It  was  too  late. 

In  Saigon,  the  State  Department's  message 
had  .set  a  new  chain  of  events  In  motion  The 
cablegram  arrived  In  Saigon  at  midday  Sun- 
day. Aug.  25.  and  according  to  the  Pentagon 
account,  Ambassador  Lodge  Immediately 
summoned  General  Harklns  and  John  H 
Richardson,  the  C.I.A.  station  chief.  After 
their  strategy  session,  Mr.  Lodge  urgently 
cabled  the  State  Department,  proposing  a 
change  in  tactics; 
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"Believe  that  chances  of  Dlem's  meeting 
our  demands  are  virtually  nil.  At  same  time, 
by  making  them  we  give  Nhu  chance  to  fore- 
stall or  block  action  by  military.  Risk,  we 
believe,  is  not  worth  taking,  with  Nhu  in 
control  combat  forces  Saigon. 

"Therefore,  propose  we  go  straight  to  gen- 
erals with  our  demands,  without  Informing 
Diem.  Would  tell  them  we  prepared  have 
Diem  without  Nhus  but  It  is  In  effect  up  to 
them  whether  we  keep  him.  Would  insist 
generals  take  steps  to  release  Buddhist  lead- 
ers and  carry  out  June  16  agreement.  Request 
Immediate  modification  instructions."  [See 
text.  Lodge  reply  to  Washington,  Aiig 

The  Ambassador  said  that  General  Harklns 
concurred,  and  a  separate  report  from  Mr. 
Richardson  to  CIA.  headquarters  fully 
endorsed  Mr.  Lodge's  approach. 

The  Immediate  reply,  obtained  by  The  New 
York  Times  though  not  cited  In  the  Pentagon 
narrative,  was  from  Mr.  Hllsman  and  Mr 
Ball:  "Agree  to  modification  proposed." 

It  Is  not  known  whether  this  weis  cleared 
with  President  Kennedy  and  other  senior 
officials,  but  under  normal  bureaucratic  prac- 
tice Mr.  Hllsman  would  have  Initiated  It. 

KEEPING   AWAT    FROM   THE   GENERALS 

When  that  cable  reached  Saigon,  the  Pen- 
tagon account  rep>orts.  Mr.  Lodge  called  an- 
other strategy  session  Monday  morning.  His 
Inner  circle  decided  that  the  "American  offi- 
cial hand  should  not  show,"  meaning  that 
General  Harklns  would  not  talk  to  the  gen- 
erals. The  contact  men  would  be  Colonel 
Conelu,  an  old  acquaintance  of  several  of 
the  generals,  and  another  C.I.A.  officer;  the 
second  agent's  contacts  petered  out  even- 
tually. 

The  C.I.A.  men  were  not  only  to  tell  the 
generals  the  gist  of  Washington's  Aug  24 
message  but  also,  as  Mr.  Richardson  advised 
headquarters  on  Aug.  26,  to  convey  the  fol- 
lowing message:  "We  cannot  be  of  any  help 
during  Initial  action  of  assuming  power  of 
the  state.  Entirely  their  own  action,  win  or 
lose.  Don't  expect  to  be  balled  out."  The  plot- 
ters, moreover,  were  to  be  Informed  that  the 
United  States  "hoped  bloodshed  can  be 
avoided  or  reduced  to  absolute  minimum." 
I  See  text,  C.I.A.  aide's  cable.] 

In  Washington  on  that  same  Monday, 
President  Kennedy,  informed  of  the  misgiv- 
ings of  General  Taylor  and  others,  called  to- 
gether the  National  Security  Council. 

The  Pentagon  study,  with  very  Umtled 
direct  access  to  written  records  of  Council 
meetings  and  none  for  these  crucial  days, 
accepts  the  Hllsman  book's  recollection  that 
the  principal  doubters  were  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, Mr.  McCone  and  General  Taylor, 
opposed  by  the  senior  State  Department  offi- 
cials. 

The  Council  met  again  on  T^iesday.  The 
Hllsman  book  reports  that  at  that  session 
Mr.  Noltlng.  the  former  Ambassador,  was 
doubtful  that  President  Diem  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  brother,  as  the  Pentagon 
leaders  proposed,  but  he  also  spoke  with  pro- 
phetic doubt  atKJut  the  capacity  of  the  gen- 
erals to  lead  the  country. 

The  upshot,  the  Pentagon  study  continues, 
was  that  Saigon  was  asked  on  Aug.  27  to  give 
more  delails  about  the  plot  and  to  assess  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  coup. 

This  opened  the  breach  between  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  and  General  Harklns,  In  turn  wors- 
ening the  rift  in  Washington. 

LEADER  OP  PLOT  IDENTinED 

The  documentary  record  Indicates  that 
Washington's  message  reached  Saigon  after 
the  two  C.I.A.  agents  had  made  separate  con- 
tacts with  two  additional  members  of  the 
army  cabal  to  convey  the  American  position. 
Significantly,  they  learned  that  the  plot 
leader  was  Lieut.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh, 
military  adviser  to  the  Presidency,  a  good 
combat  commander  and  the  general  with  the 
strongest  following  among  the  officer  corps. 
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His  Bupport«n  Included  not  only  Oener&ls 
Don  and  Kim  but  also  MaJ.  Gen.  Tran  Thlen 
Khlem,  executive  officer  of  the  Joint  General 
Staff;  MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  commander 
of  the  U  Corps  region  stretching  northward 
from  Saigon,  and  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu, 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Division  Just  north 
of  the  capital.  But  Saigon  Itself  and  the 
Mekong  Delta  to  the  south  were  In  the  hands 
of  supporters  of  President  Diem. 

From  this  balance  of  forces,  the  Pentagon 
study  recounts,  Ambassador  Lodge  sized  up 
the  coup's  prospects  favorably,  arguing  that 
"chances  of  success  would  be  diminished  by 
delay." 

General  Harklns  sent  a  separate  message 
that  he  saw  no  clear-cut  advantage  for  the 
coup  plotters  and  no  reason  for  "crash  ap- 
proval" of  the  plot.  He  doubted  that  the 
coup  would  be  launched  until  the  United 
States  gave  the  word.  His  cablegram  pledged 
full  support  to  the  Ambassador  In  carrying 
out  the  earlier  Instructions  but.  the  analyst 
notes.  It  cryptically  implied  that  his  earlier 
concurrence  had  "l>een  volunteered."  evi- 
dently meaning  that  Mr.  Lodge  had  over- 
stated his  views.  But  the  Incident  Is  left 
unexplained. 

A  third  message  from  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
C.I.A.  chief,  backed  Ambassador  Lodge.  "Sit- 
uation here  has  reached  point  of  no  return," 
he  told  the  agency's  headquarters.  "Saigon  is 
armed  camp.  Current  indications  are  the 
Ngo  family  have  dug  in  for  last  ditch  battle. 
There  may  be  widespread  fighting  in  Saigon 
and  serious  loss  of  life  "  |See  text,  C.I.A.  sta- 
tion chief's  cable,  Aug.  28.  | 

But  Mr.  Richardson  warned  that  even  if 
the  Ngo  brothers  prevailed,  "They  and  Viet- 
nam win  stagger  on  to  final  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  people  and  the  VC." 

Meanwhile,  the  Vietnamese  generals,  ac- 
customed over  the  years  to  being  warned  by 
Americans  not  to  engage  in  conspiracies 
against  their  own  government,  were  having 
their  own  worries  about  the  Americans. 

CLEAR    SIGN    OP    SUPPORT    SOUGHT 

On  Aug.  29,  the  Pentagon  study  says. 
General  Mlnh  himself  met  Colonel  Coneln 
and  asked  for  clear  evidence  that  the  United 
Statee  would  not  betray  the  conspiracy  to 
Mr.  Nhu.  As  a  clear  sign  of  American  sup- 
port, he  asked  that  Washington  suspend 
economic  aid  to  the  Diem  regime. 

A  second  general  made  another  check  with 
the  result  that,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
study,  the  Ambassador  authorized  the  C.IJi. 
to  "assist  in  tactical  planning"  of  the  coup 
d'fetat.  A  subsequent  C.I.A.  message  on  Oct.  5, 
discloses  that  In  August  the  American  agents 
provided  the  coup  organizers  with  sensitive 
Information  including  a  detailed  plan  and 
an  armaments  Inventory  for  Camp  Long- 
thanh,  a  secret  installation  of  the  loyalist 
Special  Forces  commanded  by  Col.  Le  Quang 
Tung. 

The  Americans  in  Saigon  were  well  ahead 
of  the  policy  makers  in  Washington.  The 
top-level  debate  there,  the  Pentagon  study 
relates,  had  become  so  heated  and  testy 
that  President  Kennedy  personally  cabled 
Ambassador  Lodge  and  General  Harklns  ask- 
ing each  man  again  for  bis  "Independent 
Judgment." 

The  Ambassador's  reply  to  the  President 
was  an  ardent  case  for  the  coup: 

"We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which 
there  is  no  re^wctable  ttimlng  back:  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  Government.  Ther« 
Is  no  turning  back  In  part  because  U.S.  pres- 
tige is  already  publicly  committed  to  tbls  end 
In  large  measiire  and  will  become  more  so  as 
facts  leak  out.  In  a  more  fundamental  sense, 
there  Is  no  turning  back  because  there  Is  no 
possibtuty.  in  my  view,  that  the  war  can  be 
won  under  a  Dlem  administration  .  .  ."  [See 
text.  Lodge  cable  to  Rusk,  Aug.  29. | 

ReJecUng  the  Idea  of  seeing  President 
Dlem,  Mr.  Lodge  suggested  instead  that  Gen- 
eral Harklns  be  authorized  personally  to  re- 
peat earlier  C.I.A.  meosagea  to  the  generals 


to  ease  their  doubts.  If  that  proved  Inade- 
quate, the  Ambaasador  wanted  to  suspend 
American  aid  as  General  Ulnh  had  requested. 

RARKZMa    STUCK    TO    HIS   GTTITS 

The  study  recounts  that  General  Harklns, 
for  his  part,  stuck  to  his  ptosltlon  that  there 
was  still  time,  without  endangering  the  plot- 
ten,  for  a  final  approach  to  President  Dlem 
with  an  ultimatum  to  drop  Mr.  Nhu. 

With  tension  high  in  both  Saigon  and 
Washington,  the  National  Security  Council 
held  a  cUmacUc  meeting  on  Aug.  29.  A  State 
Department  message  to  Saigon  that  night  In- 
dicated that  President  Kennedy  leaned  more 
on  Ambassador  Lodge's  advice  than  on  Gen- 
eral Harklns'.  [See  text.  Rusk  cable  to  Lodge.) 

The  N.S.C.,  the  cablegram  said,  had  're- 
affirmed basic  course"  and,  specifically  au- 
thorized General  Harklns  to  repeat  earlier 
C.I.A.  messages  to  the  platters.  It  told  him  to 
stress  American  support  for  the  move  "to 
eliminate  the  Nhus  from  the  government" 
but  it  did  not  mention  President  Dlem  one 
v?ay  or  the  other. 

Nonetheless,  it  reflected  the  prevailing  ac- 
ceptance of  Ambassador  Lodge's  view  that 
there  was  no  turning  back.  "The  U.S.G.  will 
support  a  coup  which  has  good  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding but  plans  no  direct  Involvement  of 
UjS.  armed  forces,"  It  said.  "Harklns  should 
state  that  he  is  prepared  to  eatabllsh  liaison 
with  the  coup  planners  and  to  review  their 
plans,  but  will  not  engage  directly  In  Jc^nt 
coup  planning." 

Moreover,  the  message  authx)rlzed  Mr. 
Lodge  "to  announce  suspension  of  aid"  to  the 
Dlem  regime  whenever  and  however  he  chose. 
But  with  an  eye  to  the  Administration's  pub- 
lic Image,  it  cautioned  him  to  "manage" 
such  an  announcement  so  as  to  "minimize 
appearance  of  collusion"  with  the  generals. 

The  State  Department  cablegram  explained 
that  the  question  of  a  "last  approach"  to 
President  Dlem — advocated  by  General  Har- 
klns— "remains  undecided. '  Secretary  Rusk, 
possibly  reflecting  some  personal  doubts, 
raised  this  Issue  in  a  separate  message  to  Mr. 
Lodge.  But  the  Ambaasador  rejected  the  Idea 
out  of  hand. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  his  totally 
private  message  to  AmbassadcM'  Lodge.  The 
President  said  he  had  given  his  "full  sup- 
port* to  the  earlier  message  and  promised 
that  Washington  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible "to  help  you  conclude  this  operation 
successfully." 

WAT  KEPT  OPEN  fOR  A  REVKBSAL 

He  asked  the  Ambassador  to  provide  him 
with  a  running  assessment  of  the  coup's  pros- 
pects right  up  to  the  "go  signal"  to  permit 
him  to  "reverse  previous  Instructions,"  If 
necessary. 

The  Ambassador's  brief  reply,  on  Aug.  30, 
acknowledged  the  President's  right  to  change 
directions  but  warned  him  that,  since  "the 
operation"  had  to  be  Vletnameae-run,  the 
American  President  might  not  be  able  to 
control  It. 

As  matters  turned  out,  Waahington's  ago- 
nizing had  been  to  no  avail.  For,  according  to 
the  study.  General  Harklns's  first  direct  con- 
tact with  the  conspirators  brought  news  that 
General  Mlnh  had  called  off  the  coup  for 
the  time  being,  fearing  a  bloody  standoff 
In  Saigon. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  account.  Gen- 
eral Harklns  was  also  told  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son's careful  cultivation  of  Mr.  Nhu  bad 
aroused  suspicions  among  the  generals  that 
the  C.I.A.  chief  might  be  undercutting  them 
and  that  the  President's  brother  was  on  the 
C.I.A.  payroll.  Later  this  would  become  an 
important  Issue  and  would  lead  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's replacement. 

But  on  Aug.  31,  Ambassador  Lodge  reported 
to  Washington  the  collapse  of  the  conspiracy 
and  the  end  of  the  coup  phase.  He  told  Secre- 
tary Rusk — who  bad  worried  in  a  cable  only 
the  day  before  about  the  lack  of  "bone  and 
muscle"  among  the  conspirators — ^tbat  there 
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was  "neither  the  will  nor  the  organization 
among  the  generals  to  accomplish  anything." 

Mr.  Lodge  also  reported  hearing  that  Mr. 
Nhu  was  secretly  dealing  with  Hanoi  and  the 
Vletcong  through  the  French  and  Pollah  am- 
bassadors, both  of  whose  governments  fav- 
ored a  neutralist  solution  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Washington  was  In  a  quandry.  It  bad  fin- 
ally taken  the  risk  of  seeking  an  alternaUve 
to  the  Diem  regime  only  to  see  the  attempt 
dissolve.  As  the  Pentagon  narrative  says: 
"The  U.S.  found  itself  at  the  end  of  August, 
1963.  without  a  policy  and  with  most  of  Its 
bridges  burned." 

The  members  of  the  National  Security 
Council — minus  the  President — held  a  "where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  meeting  on  Aug.  31. 
That  session  was  revealing,  the  author  com- 
ments, because  of  the  "rambling  inability  to 
focus  on  the  problem" — the  sense  of  an  ad- 
mimstratlon  adrift. 

The  most  controversial  position  was  ad- 
vanced by  Paul  M.  Kattenburg,  a  39-year- 
old  diplomat  who  headed  the  Vietnam  In- 
terdepartmental Working  Group.  He  proposed 
disengagement — thereby,  according  to  the 
Pentagon  version,  becoming  the  first  official 
on  record  in  a  high-level  Vietnam  policy 
meeting  to  pursue  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
the  analysis  that  the  war  effort  was  irre- 
trievable, either  with  or  without  President 
Diem. 

Until  be  spoke,  the  trend  of  the  discussion 
seemed  to  favor  reluctantly  sliding  back  to- 
ward some  workable  relationship  with  the 
Dlem  regime  since  there  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive. Secretary  Rusk  commented  that  it  was 
"unrealistic"  to  insist  that  Mr.  Nhu  "must 
go  "  and  Secretary  McNamara  pushed  for  re- 
opening high-level  contact  with  the  Presi- 
dential Palace.  [See  text,  memo  on  Washing- 
ton meeting,  Aug.  31.] 

RUSK'S    TWO- POINT   POLICT 

In  rebuttal.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Hllsman  reminded  the  group  of  the  crippling 
malaise  within  the  Vietnamese  Government 
and  the  Impact  on  the  American  image  and 
policy  elsewhere  If  Washington  acquiesced 
"to  a  strong  Nhu-dominated   government." 

According  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Kattenburg  pushed  this  argument  a  step 
further  by  asserting  that  If  the  United  States 
tried  to  "live  with"  the  Dlem  regime,  it 
would  be  "thrown  out  of  the  country  in  six 
months."  In  the  next  six  months  to  a  year, 
he  argued  the  war  effcut  would  go  steadUy 
downhill  to  the  point  where  the  Vietnamese 
people  "will  gradually  go  to  the  other  side  and 
we  will  be  obliged  to  leave." 

His  analysis  was  Immediately  dismissed  by 
Vice  President  Johnson,  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Secretary  McNamara.  Mr.  Rusk  was  reported 
in  the  minutes  as  insisting  that  American 
policy  be  based  on  two  points — "that  we  will 
not  ptill  out  of  Vietnam  until  the  war  Is  won, 
and  that  we  will  not  run  a  ooup."  Mr.  Mc- 
Naxnara  endorsed  this  view. 

Vice  President  Johnson  said  be  agreed  oom- 
pletely,  reportedly  declaring  that  "we  should 
stop  playing  cops  and  robbers  and  get  back 
to  talking  straight  to  the  (Saigon  Govern- 
ment] .  .  .  and  onoe  again  go  about  winning 
the  war." 

It  was  more  easily  said  than  done.  As  the 
Pentagon  study  recounts,  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration passed  through  the  next  five 
weeks  without  any  real  policy  but  with  three 
general  notions  in  mind;  first,  the  compul- 
sion to  send  special  missions  to  reassess  the 
situation  in  Vietnam;  second,  the  attempt  to 
coerce  the  Diem  regime  into  moderation 
through  economic  and  propaganda  pressures: 
and  third.  Ambassador  Lodge's  efforts  to  per- 
suade to  the  Nhus  to  leave  the  country  while 
giving  the  cold  shoulder  to  President  Dlem. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  television  inter- 
view Sept.  2.  applied  his  personal  pressure  on 
the  Diem  regime  for  the  first  time.  The  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  he  said,  would  have 
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to  "t*k«  st«p«  to  bring  back  popular  support" 
after  the  Bud<Uil«t  repressions,  cktberwlse  the 
wax  oould  not  be  won.  Success  was  possible. 
be  Bald  "wltb  cbanges  In  policy  and  perbaps 
with  personnel."  But  be  did  not  q>eclf7  whom 
he  meant. 

At  another  Inconclusive  National  Security 
Council  meeting  four  days  latM',  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  returned  to  the 
question  of  disengagement.  The  Pentagon  ac- 
count reports  him  as  reasoning  that  If  the  war 
was  unwlnnable  by  any  foreseeable  South 
Vietnamese  regime.  It  was  time  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  But,  If  the  Diem  regime  was  the 
obstacle,  he  oontendra,  then  Ambassador 
Lodge  should  be  given  the  power  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  changes. 

But  the  Administration's  Immediate  re- 
sponse to  Its  dilemma  was — at  Secretary 
McNamara's  suggestion — to  send  a  fact- 
finding mission  to  Vietnam  for  a  fresh  look: 
MaJ.  Oen.  Victor  H.  Krulak,  the  Pentagon's 
top-ranking  expert  In  counterguerrlUa  war- 
fare, and  Joseph  A.  Mendenhall,  the  former 
political  counsellor  in  the  Saigon  Embassy. 

WAS   rr    THE   SAMX    COTTNTKT? 

The  two  men  came  back  after  an  exhaust- 
ing four-day  tour  with  such  diametrically 
opposed  assessments  that  President  Kennedy 
was  moved  to  ask,  "You  two  did  visit  the 
same  country,  didn't  you?" 

Dissatisfied,  President  Kennedy  dispatched 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor  on 
a  new  fact-finding  mission  on  Sept.  23.  They 
met  with  President  Diem  on  Sept.  29  and 
although  Hi.  McNamara  bad  the  authority 
to  press  the  South  Vietnamese  r\iler  to  re- 
move his  brother  from  power,  he  did  not 
raise  the  issue.  No  explanation  Is  given  for 
this  significant  omission. 

The  Pentagon  analyst  comments  that  the 
report  of  their  mission,  submitted  on  Oct.  2. 
tried  to  bridge  the  Lodge-Harklns  gap.  and 
in  the  process  reflected  for  the  first  time 
serious  doubts  in  Mr.  McNamara's  mind. 

The  military  assessment — which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  radically  revised  In  retrospect 
after  the  successful  Nov.  1  coup — was  gen- 
erally optimistic.  It  reported  "great  progress" 
In  the  last  year  wltb  no  111  effects  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  from  the  prolonged  (>o- 
lltical  crisis,  and  asserted  that  the  "bulk" 
of  American  troops  could  be  withdrawn  by 
the  end  of  1065.  Tbe  two  men  proposed  and — 
with  the  President's  approval— announced 
that  1,000  Americans  would  be  pulled  out  by 
tbe  end  of  1963.  [See  text,  McNamara-Taylor 
report,  Oct.  2.1 

Their  political  analysis  found  discontent 
wltb  tbe  Dlem-Nhu  regime  a  "seething  prob- 
lem "  that  could  boll  over  at  any  time.  Un- 
aware of  the  revived  plotting,  they  discounted 
prospects  for  an  early  coup  on  grounds  that 
the  generals  appeared  to  have  "'little 
stomach"'  for  it  and  proposed  that  in  the 
meantime,  "we  should  work  with  the  Diem 
regime  but  not  support  it."  Tbe  study  notes 
that  they  recommended  a  series  of  economic 
pressures,  including  an  aid  cutoff,  without 
indicating  whether  they  remembered  that 
this  was  the  "go  "  signal  that  the  generals 
bad  previously  requested. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  was  already 
engaged  in  a  presure  campaign  that,  what- 
ever Its  Intent,  was  bound  to  encourage  the 
army  generals  to  try  again,  as  the  narrative 
notes. 

AT    THE    LEAST.    A    VACATION 

The  President's  televised  remark  on  the 
need  for  possible  changes  In  personnel  was 
the  first  shot.  Next,  on  Sept.  14,  Washington 
Informed  the  embassy  that  It  was  deferring 
decisions  on  an  918.5-mllllon  program  to  fi- 
nance commercial  lmi>orts  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Three  days  later  the  White  House  In- 
structed Ambassador  Lodge  to  make  new 
efforts  to  achieve  a  "visible  reduction"  In 
the  Influence  of  the  Nhus — preferably  by 
arranging  their  departure  from  Vietnam  "at 
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least  for  an  extended  vacation."  [See  text. 
White  House  cable  to  Lodge,  Sept.  17.) 

It  gave  him  broad  authority  to  use  aid 
as  leverage  in  this  venture,  "bearing  In  mind 
that  It  Is  not  our  current  policy  to  cut  off  aid 
entirely."  In  particular.  It  was  suggested,  Mr. 
Lodge  might  want  to  limit  or  reroute  aid 
now  going  "to  or  through  Nhu"  or  his  col- 
laborators. It  also  urged  him — without  or- 
dering him — to  resume  contact  with  Presi- 
dent Diem.  But  Mr.  Lodge  demurred. 

Washington's  high-level  messages  to  the 
Ambassador  throughout  the  fall  of  1963  are 
notable  for  the  unusual  deference  they  show 
him.  President  Kennedy  himself  proceeded 
with  delicacy  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
he  overruled  the  Ambassador.  Once,  In  a 
personal  cablegram  to  Mr.  Lodge  In  mid- 
September,  he  commented  that,  as  the  son  of 
a  former  Ambassador,  "I  am  well  trained  In 
the  Importance  of  protecting  the  effective- 
ness of  the  man-on-the-spot."  The  record 
shows  that  the  President  understood,  too, 
how  Arm  and  explicit  he  had  to  be  to  overrule 
the  Ambassador — and,  significantly,  he  did 
not  do  so  In  the  final  days  before  the  coup. 

Highlights  or  tke  Pxaioo 
The  Kennedy  Administration's  "com- 
plicity" in  the  1963  overthrow  of  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  Is  documented  In  the  Penta- 
gon study,  which  says  that  this  episode 
"Inadvertently  deepened"  United  States  In- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Here,  in  chronological  order,  are  high- 
lights of  this  period : 

MAT-JTJKE  1983 

Buddhist  protests  against  Diem  Govern- 
ment flare  Into  violence  after  Government 
trooi>8  attack  demonstrators  In  Hue.  Crisis 
worsens  as  confrontations  become  focus  for 
widespread  poUtlcal  disaffection  with  Diem's 
regime  and  Ngo  Dlnh  Nbu,  his  brother. 

AtrOTTST    i»e3 

Saigon  regime,  violating  pledge  to  U.S.  that 
it  will  seek  to  conciliate  Buddhists,  stages 
midnight  raids  on  Buddhist  pagodas.  Many 
arrests  and  beatings. 

Plrst  request  for  U.S.  support  of  coup  plot 
made  to  C.I.A.  agent. 

George  W.  Ball,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
tells  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  new  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor, that  Diem  must  "remove"  Nhus  or  "we 
can  no  longer  support  Diem."  Says  "appro- 
priate military  commanders"  can  be  pledged 
"direct  support  In  any  Interim  period  of 
breakdown  central  government  mechanism." 
Authorizes  Ambassador  to  threaten  aid  cut- 
off unless  Jailed  Buddhists  are  released. 

Lodge  replies  chances  of  "Diem's  meeting 
our  demands  are  virtually  nil."  Says  "by  mak- 
ing them,  we  give  Nhu  chance  to  forestall" 
coup.  Suggests  "we  go  straight  to  generals 
with  our  demands." 

C.I.A.  agents  make  contact  with  two 
plotters. 

Col.  Lucien  Ooneln,  a  top  C.I.A.  agent, 
meets  with  Lieut.  Oen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh. 
plot  leader.  IClnh  asks  U.S.  to  suspend  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Diem  regime  as  signal  of  sup- 
p>ort.  It  Is  indicated  that  C.I.A.  gave  plotters 
sensitive  information  about  loyalist  forces. 

lodge,  replying  to  query  from  President 
Kennedy,  says  "U.S.  prestige"  is  publicly 
committed;  "there  is  no  turning  back.  .  .  ." 

National  Security  Council  meeting  "re- 
affirmed basic  course."  U.S.  "will  support  a 
coup  which  has  a  good  chance  of  succeeding." 
Oen.  Paul  D.  Harkins,  U.S.  military  com- 
mander, Saigon,  told  to  state  "he  Is  prepared 
to  establish  liaison"  with  plotters.  Lodge 
authorized  to  "announce  suspension  of  aid" 
at  will. 

Private  Kennedy  message  to  Lodge  pledges 
"everything  possible  to  help  you  conclude 
this  operation  successfully,"  but  asks  con- 
tinuing reports  to  allow  possible  "reverse" 
signal.  Says  "we  must  go  to  win,  but  It  will 
be  better  to  change  our  minds  than  fall." 
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Ambassador  reports  breakdown  in  con- 
spiracy. 

National  Security  Council  meets.  Paul  M. 
Kattenburg,  head  of  Vietnam  Interdepart- 
mental Working  Group,  urges  U.S.  disengage- 
ment. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  says 
U.S.  will  not  pull  out  "until  the  war  is  won." 
and  "will  not  run  a  coup." 

OCTOBER  1963 

Robert  S.  McNam&ra,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
Joint  Chiefs,  propose  after  Diem  meeting  that 
U.S.  "work  with  the  Diem  regime  but  not 
support  it."  Urge  economic  pressure. 

Coneln,  and  other  C.I.A.  agents  renew  con- 
tact with  Mlnh  and  other  plotters.  Lodge 
urges  assurances  U.S.  will  not  "thwart"  coup. 

President  accepts  McNamara-Taylor  pro- 
posals, series  of  economic  cut-offs.  Study 
says  this  ""leaves  ambiguous"  question 
whether  aid  suspension  Is  meant  as  "green 
light  for  coup." 

Aid  cut-offs  start. 

White  House  messages  to  Ambassador  stress 
"surveillance  and  readiness."  not  "active  pro- 
motion"" of  coup.  Study  says  they  stress  de- 
sire for  "plausibility  of  denial"  of  U.S. 
involvement. 

Coup  canceled.  Leader  cites  Harklns's  atti- 
tude as  reason.  Harkins  denies  '"trying  to 
thwart""  coup  but  "would  not  discuss  coups 
that  were  not  my  business." 

Doubts  about  coup  revived  in  Washington, 
study  says.  White  House  wants  "option  of 
Judging  and  warning  on  any  plan  with  poor 
prospects  of  success." 

Lodge  opposes  any  move  to  "pour  cold 
water"  on  plot. 

Lodge  and  Diem  have  "fruitless,  frustrat- 
ing'" meeting.  Ambassador  says  Diem  "gave 
me  a  blank  look  and  changed  the  subject" 
when  asked  for  "some  one  thing"  to  "fav- 
orably Impress"  U.S.  opinion. 

White  House  tells  Lodge  to  "discourage" 
plot  if  quick  success  Is  unlikely.  Lodge  replies 
U.S.  is  unable  to  "delay  or  discourage  a 
coup." 

NOVXMBEK    tgS3 

Coup  proceeds  on  schedule.  Diem,  on  tele- 
phone with  Lodge,  asks  "attitude  of  the  U.S." 
Lodge  replies  he  Is  not  "well  enough  in- 
formed" to  say,  tells  him:  "If  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  your  personal  safety,  please  call 
me." 

Pentagon  study  says  Diem  finally  accepts 
Generals'  offer  of  safe-conduct  out  of  coun- 
try; he  and  brother  are  shot  to  death  by 
armored  units. 

Death  Knell  for  Diem 
In  October,  the  tempo  of  events  quickened. 
In  Saigon  on  Oct.  2.  the  analyst  writes. 
Colonel  Coneln  "accidentally"  ran  into  Gen- 
eral Don.  who  proposed  a  date  that  evening 
In  Nhatrang.  That  night,,  the  C.I.A.  man 
learned  that  the  conspiracy  was  on  the  tracks 
again  and  that  General  Mlnh,  its  leader, 
wanted  to  discuss  the  details.  Amhussador 
Lodge  approved  the  meeting. 

Oct.  5  was  a  fateful  day  both  in  Saigon  and 
In  Washington.  For  the  flrst  time  in  weeks, 
another  Buddhist  monk  burned  himself  to 
death  In  the  central  marketplace  In  Saigon. 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  C.I.A.  chief  whoss  links 
to  Mr.  Nhu  had  aroused  suspicions  among  the 
Army  generals,  left  South  Vietnam  after  what 
are  described  as  behind-the-scenes  efforts  by 
Ambassador  Lodge  to  have  him  transferred. 
And  President  Kennedy  took  far-reaching 
decisions  to  apply  major  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Diem  regime. 

At  8  30  A.M.  that  same  day  ColonH  Coneln 
went  to  General  MInh's  headquarters  for  a 
70-mlnute  meeting.  According  to  the  C.I.A 
account  of  the  meeting,  the  two  men  talked 
In  French  The  South  Vietnamese  general, 
nicknamed  Big  Mlnh  by  his  colleagues  be- 
cause of  his  burly  build,  disclaimed  any  per- 
sonal political  ambition. 
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But  he  said  that  the  army  commanders  felt 
the  war  would  be  lost  unless  the  government 
was  changed  soon  and  that  he  "must  know" 
the  American  Government's  position  on  a 
change  of  regime  "within  the  very  near 
future."  The  general  said  he  did  not  expect 
■any  specific  American  support"  for  the  coup 
d'etat  but  did  need  assurances  that  the 
Americans  would  not  block  It.  He  did  not 
press  for  an  on-the-spot  commitment,  but 
asked  for  another  date  with  Colonel  Coneln. 

LODGE    suggests   CAUTION 

General  Mlnh  outlined  several  possible 
tactics.  The  two  main  ones  called  for  retain- 
ing President  Diem  but  assassinating  his  two 
powerful  and  feared  brothers  Mr.  Nhu  and 
NeoDl^h  Can.  the  reRlme's  prcco-  sul  li  Ce  '- 
tral  Vietnam;  or,  a  head-on  military  battle 
for  control  of  Saigon  and  the  government 
against  roughly  5.500  loyalist  troops  In  the 
capital. 

Because  of  the  abortive  plot  In  August.  Am- 
bassador Lodge  reacted  varlly.  In  a  special 
message  to  Secretary  Rusk,  he  commented 
that  neither  he  nor  General  Harkins  had 
"great  faith  In  Big  Mlnh."  [See  text,  further 
Lodge  comments  to  Rusk,  Oct.  6.)  Nonethe- 
less, he  recommended  giving  the  generals  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  would  not 
"thwart"  their  coup,  that  It  would  review 
their  plans — "other  than  assassination 
plans"'— and  that  it  would  continue  ale;  to 
a  ly  future  government  that  gave  promise  of 
gaining  popular  support  and  winning  the 
war  He  said  General  Harkins  concurred  In 
these  recommendations. 

In  Washington,  too,  events  were  gaining 
momentum.  On  Oct.  2,  President  Kennedy 
had  received  the  recixnmendatlons  of  the 
McNamara-Taylor  mission  (drafted  before 
the  new  Saigon  contracts)  urging  tight  new 
pressures  on  the  regime  in  the  hopes  of  gain- 
ing some  reforms  and  simultaneously  advo- 
cating covert  contacts  with  "possible  alterna- 
tive leadership"  without  actively  promoting 
a  coup. 

The  President  accepted  all  the  report's 
proposals.  According  to  the  Pentagon  ac- 
count, he  specifically  authorized  suspension 
of  economic  subsidies  for  South  Vietnam's 
conm:ierclal  Imports,  a  freeze  on  loans  to  en- 
able Saigon  to  build  a  watervorks  and  an 
electric-power  plant  for  the  capital  region, 
and,  significantly,  a  cut-off  of  financial  sup- 
port for  the  Vietnamese  Special  Forces — 
controlled  by  Mr.  Nhu — unless  they  were  put 
under  the  Joint  General  Staff,  headed  by  the 
plotting  generals. 

There  were  to  be  no  public  announcements, 
and  the  various  steps  were  to  be  unrolled 
consecutively  at  Mr.  Lodge's  discretion.  But 
In  a  city  as  keyed-up  and  alert  to  every 
nuance  in  American  policy  as  Saigon,  the 
Pentagon  study  notes,  these  steps  were 
bound  to  be  read  In  many  quarters  as  the 
death  knell  for  the  Diem  regime.  Only  a 
month  before,  he  recalls,  the  cut-offs  had 
been  discussed — and  approved — as  a  signal 
of  American  support  to  the  generals.  If 
necessary. 

The  analyst  comments  that  the  documen- 
tary record  in  early  October  "leaves  ambigu- 
ous" whether  the  White  House  Intended  the 
air  suspensions  to  be  a  "green  light"  for  the 
coup.  But  he  says  that  they  were  Interpreted 
that  way  by  the  generals  The  Diem  regime 
reacted  furiously.  Its  press  outlets  publicized 
the  freeze  on  Import  subsidies  on  Oct.  7  and 
accused  Washington  of  sabotaging  the  war 
effort. 

"SURVEILLANCE  AND  READINESS"' 

In  a  White  House  message — sent  on  Oct.  5 
through  C.I.A.  channels  for  tight  security 
within  the  American  Government — Wash- 
ington gave  Ambassador  Lodge  careful  coach- 
ing. It  Instructed  him  that  "no  initiative 
should  now  be  taken  to  give  any  active  covert 
encouragement  to  a  coup."  But  he  was  to 
organize  an  "urgent  covert  effort  ...  to 
identify  and  build  up  contacts  with  possible 
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alternative  leadership  as  and  when  it  ap- 
pears." [See  text,  Kennedy  position.) 

The  Washington  message  emphasized  that 
the  objective  should  be  "surveillance  and 
readiness"  rather  than  "active  promotion  of 
a  coup."  It  told  Mr.  Lodge  that  "you  alone" 
should  manage  the  operation,  through  the 
C.I.A.,  chief  in  Saigon. 

These  Instructions  were  transmitted  be- 
fore Washington  had  received  the  report  of 
the  MInh-Conein  contact,  the  Pentagon 
study  observes.  For,  on  the  very  next  day, 
with  time  to  digest  that  report,  Washington 
took  a  considerably  more  flexible  approach. 

The  C.I.A.  relayed  new  White  House  In- 
structions on  Oct.  6.  In  a  paesag?  that  Am- 
bassador Lodge  Interpreted  as  signaling  a 
desire  for  a  change  of  regime — though  Gen- 
eral Harkins  later  disputed  him  vigorously 
on  this  point — Washington  said  that  while 
it  did  not  wish  to  "stimulate"  a  coup.  It 
also  did  not  "to  leave  the  impression  that 
the  U.S.  would  thwart  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." Nor  would  it  withhold  aid  from  a  new 
regime.  [See  text,  Washington  cable  to 
Lodge.) 

In  view  of  General  MInh's  modest  request 
for  American  acquiescence,  the  generals 
could  Interpret  this  as  a  go-ahead. 

The  Oct.  6  message  also  ordered  the  C.I.A. 
man  to  obtain  "detailed  information"  to 
help  Washington  assess  the  plot's  chances. 
Yet  it  cautioned  against  "being  drawn  into 
reviewing  or  advising  on  operational  plans 
or  other  actions'"  that  might  eventually 
"tend  to  identify  U.S.  too  closely""  with  a 
coup.  In  the  language  of  the  Oct.  5  cable, 
Washington  wanted  to  preserve  "plausibility 
of  denial."" 

The  new  American  position  was  conveyed 
to  General  Mlnh  by  his  C.I.A.  contact  al>out 
Oct  10. 

On  Oct.  18,  with  the  cut-off  of  commerlcal 
import  subsidies  already  causing  financial 
scares  In  Saigon,  the  Pentagon  study  reports 
that  General  Harkins  informed  President 
Diem  that  American  funds  were  being  cut 
off  from  the  Special  Forces.  The  narrative 
notes  that  by  then,  the  coup  plans  were  well 
advanced  and  the  American  move  against 
what  amounted  to  a  Presidential  Palace 
guard  was  an  obvious  spur  to  the 
conspirators. 

TEMPO    or    ATTACKS    WAS    RISING 

By  mid-October  the  Administration  was 
hearing  very  disturbing  intelligence  esti- 
mates on  the  war.  On  Oct.  19  the  C.I.A.  re- 
ported that  tbe  tempo  of  Vletcong  attacks 
was  rising.  Government  troops  "missing  In 
action"  were  Increasing  and  other  military 
indicators  were  "turning  sour,"  as  the  Penta- 
gon account  puts  It.  In  a  controversial  report 
on  Oct.  22,  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  and  Research  contested  the 
military  optimism  of  recent  months.  It  con- 
cluded that  there  had  been  "an  unfavorable 
shift  In  the  military  balance"  since  July  and 
that  the  Government  wotUd  have  been  In 
trouble  even  without  the  Buddhist  crisis. 

Against  this  background,  the  conspiracy  in 
Saigon  hit  a  snag. 

The  narrative  recounts  that  General  Don, 
in  a  state  of  agitation,  told  Colonel  Coneln 
on  Oct.  23  that  the  coup  had  been  scheduled 
for  Oct.  26 — and  then  called  off  because  Gen- 
eral Harkins  had  discouraged  it  on  Oct.  22. 
General  Don's  account  was  that  General 
Harkins  complained  to  him  that  a  Viet- 
namese colonel  had  discussed  the  coup  plans 
with  an  American  offlcjr.  asking  for  support — 
all  without  sanction  from  the  senior  generals. 

General  Harkins.  he  said,  had  insisted  that 
American  officers  should  not  be  approached 
about  a  coup  because  It  distracted  them  from 
the  war.  He  Implied  that  General  Harkins 
might  have  leaked  word  of  the  plot  to  the 
palace.  He  demanded  reassurance  of  Ameri- 
can support — and  got  it  from  Colonel  Coneln. 

The  Pentagon  study  quotes  a  message  from 
Ambassador  Lodge  on  Oct  23  saying  that  he 
had  talked  with  General  Harkins  who  said 
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he  had  misunderstood  Washington's  policy 
guidance.  The  Ambassador  quoted  the  gen- 
eral as  saying  he  hoped  he  had  not  upset  the 
delicate  arrangements  and  would  tell  Gen- 
eral Don  that  his  previous  remarks  did  not 
reflect  American  policy.  That  very  night,  the 
Pentagon  version  says.  General  Harkins  saw 
General  Don  to  retract  his  earlier  statements. 

On  Oct.  24.  however,  in  a  message  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  General  Harkins  disputed  Mr.  Lodge's 
version  of  the  events.  He  denied  having  vio- 
lated Washington's  policy  guidance,  saying 
he  had  merely  rebuffed  General  Don's  sug- 
gestion that  they  meet  again  to  discuss  coup 
plans. 

"I  told  Don  that  I  would  not  discuss  coups 
that  were  noit  my  business  though  I  had 
heard  rumors  of  many."  General  Harkins  told 
Washington,  insisting  that  he  was  "not  try- 
ing to  thwart  a  change  In  government,"  he 
did,  however,  voice  the  prophetic  fear  that 
if  the  Diem  regime  was  toppled.  Its  fall  might 
touch  off  factional  warfare  within  the  army 
that  would  eventually  "Interfere  with  the 
war  effort." 

"AVOID  ANT  INVOLVEMENT" 

General  Taylor's  immediate  replj  was: 
"View  here  Is  that  your  actions  in  disengag- 
ing from  the  coup  discussions  were  correct 
and  that  you  should  continue  to  avoid  any 
involvement."  This  evidently  reflected  Wash- 
ington's earlier  Instructions  that  Mr.  Lodge 
alone  should  manage  the  coup  contacts 
through  the  C.I_A. 

The  incident  once  again  opened  tbe  breach 
between  the  Ambassador  and  the  general.  It 
underscored  not  only  their  differences  in 
views  but  also,  the  Pentagon  analyst  says, 
their  total  lack  of  coordination. 

Moreover,  it  deepened  the  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals' suspicion  of  General  Harkins,  whom 
they  had  always  mistrusted  because  of  his 
closeness  to  President  Diem.  Not  only  did 
they  subsequenUy  refuse  to  talk  to  him 
about  the  coup  out  of  fear  of  leaks  to  the 
palace,  the  account  says,  but  they  consist- 
ently refused  to  show  any  Americans  their 
detailed  plans  despite  repeated  promises  to 
do  so— a  point  that  bedevUed  Washinrton. 

Nonetheless,  Colonel  Coneln  s  reassurances 
had  sufflclenUy  emboldened  them  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  CJ.A.  information  report,  they 
passed  the  word  to  Ambassador  Lodge  on 
Oct.  24  that  the  coup  would  occur  before 
Nov.  2.  President  Diem  also  chose  Oct.  24 
finally  to  break  the  Ice  with  Mr.  Lodge  by 
inviting  him  to  spend  Sunday,  Oct.  27,  with 
him  at  the  presldenUal  vUla  in  the  mountain 
resort  of  Dalat. 

But  In  Washington  General  Harkins  re- 
ports had  revived  doubts  about  the  coup,  and 
it  was  now  Mr.  lodge's  turn  to  be  on  tbe 
defensive. 

The  Pentagon  study  recoimts  that  Mr. 
McCone,  the  CIA.  director,  and  McGeorge 
Bundy.  the  President's  special  assistant  for 
nauonal  security,  sent  out  cablegrams  ex- 
pressing worry  that  General  Don  might  be 
a  double-agent  from  tbe  Dlem-Nhu  regime 
trying  to  entrap  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bundy  also  suggested  replacing  Colonel  Co- 
neln as  the  CIA.  contact  man. 

KTTOaT   TO  COTTNm    WOBUES 

On  Oct.  25  Ambassador  Lodge  tried  to  put 
Washington's  mind  at  ease.  In  a  message  to 
Mr  Bundy.  he  discounted  the  llkellbood  that 
General  Don  was  engaged  in  a  "provocation" 
and  stoutly  defended  Colonel  Coneln. 

The  Ambassador  also  argued  against  any 
temptation  to  "pour  cold  water"  on  the  plot. 
While  he  acknowledged  that  struggles  among 
successors  of  the  Diem  regime  could  damage 
the  war  effort,  be  contended  that  it  was  "at 
least  an  even  bet  that  the  next  government 
would  not  bungle  and  stumble  as  much  as 
the  present  one  has."  (See  text.  Lodge  mes- 
sage to  Bundy,  Oct.  25.) 

The  White  Bouse  reply,  on  Cot.  39,  en- 
dorsed   his    view    that    the    United    States 
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"should  not  be  In  position  of  thwarting  coup" 
but  urged  blm  to  give  the  White  House  "the 
option  of  Judging  sjid  warning  on  any  plan 
with  poor  prospects  of  success."  [See  text. 
Bundy's  reply  on  coup  hacards.) 

It  Indicated  that  President  Kennedy's  main 
worries,  as  In  August,  were  failure  and  the 
appearance  of  complicity.  "We  are  particu- 
larly concerned,"  the  White  House  cable- 
gram said,  "about  hasard  that  an  unsuccess- 
ful coup,  however  carefully  we  avoid  direct 
engagement,  will  be  laid  at  our  door  by  public 
opinion  almost  everywhere." 

What  neither  the  Ambassador  nor  the 
White  House  knew,  the  Pentagon  narrative 
notes,  was  that  the  coup  plotters  were  even 
then  manipulating  the  balance  of  military 
forces  around  Saigon  In  their  favor,  double- 
dealing  with  Mr.  Nhu  and  outwitting  him. 

The  pivotal  figure  was  MaJ.  Gen.  Ton  That 
Dtnh,  the  military  governor  of  Saigon  and 
commander  of  the  in  Corps — all  the  regular 
army  troopa  In  the  capital  region.  The  Pen- 
tagon account  describes  bow  General  Don 
played  upon  General  DInb's  vanity  to  ma- 
neuver him  Into  a  clash  with  Mr.  Nhu.  there- 
by enlisting  his  cooperation  for  the  coup 
plot. 

A  TBAP  FOB  THX  af  HSS  GZNXaAIA 

Through  another  channel,  however.  Mr. 
Nhu  learned  of  the  conspiracy  and,  confront- 
ing General  Dlnh  vrlth  that  news,  told  him  to 
help  lay  a  trap  for  the  other  generals.  This 
maneuver  called  for  starting  a  false  coup  to 
lure  the  antl-Dlemlsts  into  the  open  and 
then  using  General  Dlnh's  forces  to  crush 
the  real  plot. 

The  young  general  Informed  the  other  con- 
spirators of  Mr.  Nhu's  counterplot.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side.  In  case  he  was  really  loyal  to 
Mr.  Nhu,  they  recruited  troop  commanders 
under  him. 

In  Saigon,  the  atmosphere  bad  become  one 
of  Impending  violence.  So  Intense  was  the 
maneuvering,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
study,  that  IX  was  "virtually  Impoadble  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  plots  against  the 
regime."  The  United  States  Kmbassy  in  one 
cable  to  Washington  identified  10  dissident 
groups  in  addition  to  the  generals'  plot. 

Nonetheless  President  Diem,  at  his  Oct.  27 
meeting  with  Mr.  Lodge,  seemed  unprepared 
to  yield  an  Inch — a  "frulUesa,  frustrating" 
exchange,  aeoonllng  to  the  Pentagon  version. 

Paraphrasing  the  Ambassador's  report,  the 
study  recounts  that  President  Diem  inquired 
about  the  suspension  of  American  aid  and  In 
reply  Mr.  Lodge  asked  about  the  release  of 
hundreds  of  arrested  Buddhists  and  student 
demonstrators,  and  about  retqpenlng  schools 
shut  by  the  regime  In  fear  of  further  tur- 
boienoe.  President  Diem,  the  analyst  says, 
"offered  excuses  and  eomplalnts." 

PlnaUy,  Ambassador  Lodge  said :  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, every  single  specific  suggestion  which 
I  have  made,  you  have  rejected.  Isn't  there 
some  one  thing  you  may  think  of  that  Is 
within  your  capabilities  to  do  and  that  would 
favorably  impress  UJ8.  opinion?" 

The  Ambassador  reported  that  President 
Diem  "gave  me  a  blank  look  and  changed  the 
subject." 

At  Saigon  airport  the  next  morning,  as 
President  Diem  and  Mr.  Lodge  were  about  to 
go  to  a  ceremony  dedicating  a  Vietnamese 
power  plant.  General  Don  daringly  took  the 
Ambassador  aside. 

The  Pentagon  account  says  General  Don 
"asked  (Mr.  Lodge)  if  Coneln  was  authorized 
to  speak  for  him." 

"Lodge  assured  Don  that  he  was."  the  ac- 
count continues.  "Don  said  that  the  coup 
must  be  thoroughly  Vietnamese  and  that 
the  VS.  must  not  Interfere."  Lodge  agreed, 
adding  that  the  n.S.  wanted  no  satellites 
but  would  not  thwart  a  coup.  When  Lodge 
asked  about  the  timing  of  tixe  coup.  Don 
reolled  the  generals  were  not  yet  ready. 

Later  that  day.  Oeneral  Don  m«t  with 
Colonel   Coneln  and  urged  that  Mr.  Lodge 
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ntake  no  change  in  his  previously  announced 
pla^s  to  leave  on  a  trip  to  Washington  on 
Oct.  31  for  fear  that  postponement  might  tip 
off  the  Presidential  Palace.  General  Don  also 
dlscloeed  that  Oeneral  Dlnh,  the  HI  Corps 
commander,  had  been  neutrallaed.  shifting 
the  military  balance  in  the  coup's  favor. 

By  Oct.  39,  the  analyst  oommenta.  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  clearly  felt  that  the  United 
States  was  "committed"  to  the  coup  and 
that  It  was  too  late  for  second  thoughts,  and 
be  communicated  those  views  forcefully  to 
Wsahlngton. 

After  reporting  the  support  of  prominent 
leaders.  Including  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Ngoc  Tbo,  for  the  coup,  the  Ambassador  said 
he  felt  an  attempt  was  "imminent." 

"Whether  this  coup  falls  or  succeeds,"  Mr. 
Lodge  said,  "the  U.S.O.  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  fact  that  we  wiu  be  blamed,  how- 
ever unjustifiably;  and  finally  that  no  posi- 
tive actlcxi  by  the  U.S.O.  can  prevent  a  coup 
attempt — short  of  Informing  Diem  and  Nhu 
with  all  the  opprobrium  that  such  an  action 
would  entail." 

With  the  first  Vietnamese  troop  move- 
ments preparatory  to  the  coup  already  under 
way,  the  Pentagon  gave  orders  to  have  a 
naval  task  force  stand  off  the  Vletnameae 
coast  "If  events  required."  as  the  account 
puts  It.  When  Mr.  Lodge  was  Informed  of 
this,  he  urged  discretion  lest  the  Diem  regime 
be  alerted. 

Events  now  had  an  Ineluctable  momen- 
tum. But,  In  Washington,  the  study  reports. 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  were  vacillating  over  the  continuing 
differences  between  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
Oeneral  Harklns. 

KXXPINO  BAXXINS  IKVOaiCKS 

They  put  their  anxieties  before  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  on  Oct.  39,  and  the 
White  House  then  Instructed  Ambassador 
Lodge  to  show  General  Harklns,  who  had 
been  away  In  Bangkok  briefly,  the  relevant 
message*  to  be  sure  that  he  would  be  fully 
aware  of  the  coup  arrangements.  If  Mr.  Lodge 
was  to  go  through  with  his  trip  home  sa 
scheduled.  Washington  felt  that  Oeneral 
Harklns — rathw  than  the  Ambassador^ 
deputy,  aa  would  have  been  customary — 
should  be  In  charge  of  the  American  mission. 

Belatedly  apprised  of  the  continuing  Don- 
Coneln  contacts  and  the  Ambassador's  latest 
recotnmendatlons  to  Washington.  Oeneral 
Harklns  sent  off  three  angry  cables  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor  on  Oct.  30. 

He  was  "Irate,"  the  analyst  remarks,  not 
only  at  having  been  excluded  by  Mr.  Lodge 
from  Information  about  the  coup  but  also 
at  reading  the  Ambassador's  gloomy  assess- 
menta  of  how  the  war  wss  going,  which  dia- 
metrically opposed  his  own  views.  He  pro- 
tested to  Washington  that  the  Ambassador 
was  keeping  him  In  the  dark. 

Mote  Important,  he  declared,  In  a  message 
cited  by  the  study,  there  was  a  "basic"  dif- 
ference between  them  in  interpreting  Wash- 
ington's Instructions. 

Since  receiving  the  Oct.  5  guidance  from 
the  White  House.  Oeneral  Harklns  said,  he 
bad  been  operating  in  the  belief  that  the 
basic  American  policy  line  was  that  "no  Ini- 
tiative" should  be  taken  to  encourage  a 
coup.  But  he  said  Mr.  Lodge  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Oct.  6  message — "not  to  thwart" 
a  coup — modified  the  policy  line  and  indi- 
cated that  "a  change  of  government  Is  de- 
sired and  .  .  .  the  only  way  to  bring  about 
such  a  change  la  by  a  coup." 

Moreover,  Oeneral  Harklns  sought  to  un- 
dermine confidence  In  the  conspiracy  by 
accusing  Oeneral  Don  of  lying  or  serving  as 
a  double  agent.  Overlooking  his  own  earlier 
refusal  to  talk  about  the  coup,  Oeneral 
Harklns  told  Washington ; 

'What  he  (Don]  told  me  U  diametrically 
opposed  to  what  he  told  Colonel  Coneln. 
He  told  Coneln  the  coup  would  be  before 
Nov.  3.  He  told  me  he  was  not  planning  a 
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coup  when  I  sat  with  Don  and  Big  Mlnh  for 
two  hours  during  the  parade  last  Saturday. 
No  one  mentioned  coups. "  [See  text,  Harklns 
message  to  Taylor,  Oct.  30.  | 

PXOLONGCD   nCHTING    WAS    IXAXXD 

The  Harklns  messages  shook  Washington's 
confidence  severely  and  the  White  House 
conveyed  Its  anxieties  to  Ambassador  Lodge 
on  Oct.  30.  It  reckoned  the  military  balance 
of  forces  as  "approximately  equal,"  raising 
the  danger  of  prolonged  fighting  or  even  de- 
feat. If  the  coup  group  could  not  show  pros- 
pects for  quick  success,  the  White  House 
said,  "we  should  discourage  them  from  pro- 
ceeding since  a  miscalculation  could  result 
in  Jeopardizing  the  U.S.  poalUon  In  Southeast 
Asia  "  I  See  text.  Bundy  cable  to  Lodge.) 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Lodge's  position,  the  White 
House  also  felt  that  a  word  from  the  Amer- 
icans ootUd  delay  the  coup  but  it  refrained 
from  ordering  him  to  halt  the  conspiracy. 

That  same  night,  the  documentary  record 
discloses.  Mr.  Lodge  repUed,  suggesting  an 
even  deeper  Involvement.  In  answer  to  Wash- 
ington's worries,  he  held  to  the  view  that  the 
Americans  did  not  "have  the  power  to  delay 
or  discourage  a  coup."  (See  text.  Lodge  re- 
q>onse  to  Bundy,  Oct.  30. ) 

At  this  late  hour,  he  urged  that  the  United 
States  keep  "hands  off."  not  only  because  he 
believed  "Vietnam's  beet  generals  are  In- 
volved" but  also  beeauae  he  shared  their 
expectation  that  some  wavering  units  woiild 
Join  the  coup. 

"If  we  were  convinced  that  the  coup  was 
going  to  fall,  we  wotUd,  of  course,  do  every- 
thing we  could  to  stop  it,"  he  pledged.  But 
that  was  not  his  expectation. 

Mr.  Lodge  dismissed  the  suggestion  of 
opening  up  a  second  channel  to  the  generals. 
Instead,  he  suggested  that  the  cabal  might 
need  "funds  at  the  last  moment  with  which 
to  buy  off  potential  opposition.  To  the  extent 
that  theee  funds  can  be  passed  discreetly  I 
believe  we  should  furnish  them." 

lie  Amhaaaador  took  a  considerably  lees 
apocalypUe  view  of  faUure  than  did  Waahlng- 
ton  "We  wlU  have  to  pick  up  the  pieces  ss 
best  we  can  at  that  time."  he  said.  "We  have 
a  codunltment  to  the  generals  from  the  Au- 
gust episode  to  attempt  to  help  in  the  evac- 
uation of  their  dependents.  We  should  try 
to  Uve  up  to  thU  If  conditions  will  permit." 

He  predicted  that  once  the  coup  was  under 
way.  the  Diem  regime  "will  request  me  or 
Oeneral  Harklna  to  use  our  Influence  to  call 
It  off."  His  response,  be  said.  wouM  be  that 
"our  Influence  could  not  be  superior  to  (Pres- 
ident Dlem's]  and  If  he  is  unable  to  call  It 
off,  we  would  certainly  be  imable  to  do  so." 

In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  or  some  nefo- 
tlaUons  that  required  the  "removal  of  key 
personalities, "  he  suggested  Salpan  as  a  good 
destination  because  "the  abeenee  of  prees. 
communications,  etc..  would  allow  ua  seme 
leeway  to  make  further  decision  as  to  tbelr 
ultimate  dlapoattlon.'' 

And  he  said  that  if  asked  to  provide  po- 
litical asylum  for  senior  officials,  preeumaby 
meaning  not  only  President  Diem  but  such 
opponents  as  Vice  President  Tho.  "We  would 
probably  have  to  grant  it." 

In  addition,  the  Ambassador  responded  to 
General  Harklns's  attacks  on  his  operating 
methods  by  objecting  vigorously  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  put  the  general  In 
charge  of  the  American  mission  U  the  Am- 
bassador left  Saigon.  He  though  it  wrong, 
he  said,  to  put  a  military  man  In  control  dur- 
ing such  a  poUtlcally  charged  Ume. 

"kn  OLO  WKsxm  or  mm" 
"This  Is  said  ImperaonsUy."  the  Ambassa- 
dor commented,  "since  Oeneral  Harklns  Is  a 
splendid  general  and  an  old  friend  of  mine 
to  whom  I  would  gladly  entnist  anything 
I  have." 

His  message  ended  by  saying:    "General 
Harklns  has  read  this  and  does  not  concur." 
The  final  White  House  message  to  Ambas- 
sador Lodge,  which  went  out  later  that  night. 
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was  stern  in  tone  and  refused  to  accept  hlE 
contention  that  the  United  States  was  pow- 
erless to  stop  a  coup  without  betraying  It  to 
ihe  Diem  regime. 

"If  you  should  conclude  that  there  Is  not 
clearly  a  h:gh  prospect  of  success,"  the  White 
House  told  Mr.  Xx>dge,  "you  should  communi- 
cate this  doubt  to  generals  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  persuade  them  to  desist  at  least  until 
chances  are  better."  (See  text,  further  Bundy 
insructlons.  Oct.  30  | 

But  once  again  Washington  left  the  matter 
in  Mr.  Ixidge's  hands  by  allowing  him  to 
make  the  final  Judgment  on  the  prospects  for 
the  coup's  success.  It  asserted,  moreover,  that 
once  a  coup  was  under  way,  "It  Is  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  should 
succeed." 

The  message  also  set  out  guidelines  for  the 
American  mission  In  the  event  of  a  coup — to 
reject  appeals  for  direct  Intervention  from 
either  side;  if  necessary,  to  be  ready  to  play 
some  intermediary  role  but  to  nuilntaln 
strict  neutrality  without  the  appearance  of 
pressurs  on  either  side;  and  If  the  coup 
tailed,  to  "afford  asylum  ...  to  those  to 
whom  there  Is  any  expressed  or  Implied  ob- 
ligation" with  the  hope  that  they  would  use 
other  countries'  embassies  as  well. 

The  White  House  urged  the  Ambassador 
not  to  feel  committed  to  this  scheduled  visit 
home  on  Oct.  31.  But  It  insisted  that  if  he 
left  and  the  coup  did  occur.  Oeneral  Harklns 
would  be  put  In  charge.  Mr.  Ledge,  of  course, 
was  forced  to  cancel  his  trip  to  Washington, 
and  the  coup  was  launched  on  Nov.  i. 

A  CALL  FROM  ADMIXAL  FELT 

That  morning  the  Ambassador  called  on 
President  Diem  with  Adm  Harry  D  Pelt, 
commander  In  chief  of  American  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  At  noon,  Admiral  Felt  went  to 
the  airport,  unaware  that  the  military  forces 
were  already  gathering  for  the  final  assault 
on  the  Diem  regime. 

The  coup  unrolled  like  clockwork.  At  1:30 
PM..  coup  forces  seized  the  police  head- 
quarters, radio  stations,  the  airport  and  other 
installations  and  began  their  attacks  on  the 
Presidential  Palace  and  the  Special  Forces 
barracks. 

When  loyal  officers  altered  Mr.  Nhu  to  the 
first  crucial  moves,  he  thought  It  all  part  of 
his  devious  counterplot  with  General  Dlnh 
and  he  told  the  loyal  commanders  not  to 
intervene.  But  later,  when  the  attack  on  the 
palace  began,  he  tried  to  call  Oeneral  Dlnh 
to  order  the  counterattack  only  to  be  told 
that  the  general  was  unavailable. 

Within  three  hours  all  resistance  had  been 
crushed  except  at  the  Presidential  Palace, 
and  the  generals  broadcast  demands  for  the 
Ngo  brothers  to  resign.  President  Diem  re- 
plied by  asking  them  to  come  to  the  palace 
for  consultations — a  tactic  used  In  1960  to 
delay  the  coup  long  enough  for  loyal  troops 
to  reach  the  city.  But  the  generals  refused. 

Not  long  afterward.  President  Diem  tele- 
phoned Ambassador  Lodge  to  ask  where  the 
United  States  stood.  Their  conversation  was 
recorded  by  the  Elmbassy : 

Diem:  Some  units  have  made  a  rebellion, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  U.S. 

Lodge:  I  do  not  feel  well  enough  Informed 
to  be  able  to  tell  you.  I  have  heard  the  shoot- 
ing, but  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts. 
Also  It  Is  4:30  A.M.  in  Washington  and  the 
US.  Government  cannot  possibly  have  a 
view. 

Diem:  But  you  have  must  have  general 
ideas.  After  all,  I  am  a  chief  of  state.  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  want  to  do  now  what 
duty  and  good  sense  require.  I  believe  In  duty 
above  all. 

Lodge.  Tou  have  certainly  done  your  duty. 
As  I  told  you  only  this  morning.  I  admire 
your  courage  and  your  great  contributions 
to  your  country.  No  one  can  take  away  from 
you  the  credit  for  all  you  have  done.  Now 
I  am  worried  about  your  physical  safety.  I 
have  a  report   that   those  In  charge  of  the 
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current  activity  offer  you  and  your  brother 
safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  If  you  resign. 
Have  you  heard  this? 

DixM.  No.  (And  then,  after  a  pause]  You 
have  my  telephone  number. 

Lodge.  Yee.  If  I  can  do  anything  for  your 
physical  safety,  please  call  me 

Diem.  I  am  trying  to  re-establish  order. 

BT    SECRET    TtJNNXL    TO    SATETT 

While  fighting  continued  at  the  palace, 
President  Diem  and  his  brother  escaped 
through  a  secret  tuT^el  a-d  hid  in  Ch?lo  . 
the  Chinese  section  of  the  capital.  Shortly 
after  dawn,  the  last  palace  stronghold 
surrendered. 

Throughout  the  night,  the  Pentagon  study 
recounts.  President  Diem  kept  contact  by 
phone  with  the  generals  who.  urging  him 
to  surrender,  offered  a  guarantee  of  safe  con- 
duct to  the  airport  to  permit  him  to  leave 
South  Vietnam.  At  6:20  a.m.  the  President 
finally  agreed,  but  did  not  tell  General  Mlnh 
his  whereabouts. 

According  to  the  account,  the  Ngo  brothers 
were  tracked  down  by  some  armored  units 
cmma  ded  by  a  lo'ig-tlme  enemy  of  the 
President,  and.  after  their  capture,  they  were 
shot  to  death  Inside  an  armored  car  carrying 
them  to  the  Joint  General  Staff  headquarters. 

Washington  delayed  immediate  recognition 
of  the  new  regime  because,  the  study  says. 
Secretary  Rusk  felt  that  a  delay  would  re- 
duce the  appearance  of  American  complicity 
In  the  coup  and  would  make  the  generals 
look  less  like  American  stooges.  Mr.  Rusk  also 
discouraged  any  large  delegations  of  generals 
from  calling  on  Ambassador  Lodge  as  if  they 
were  "reporting  in." 

The  Kennedy  Administration  Is  described 
as  shocked  and  dismayed  by  the  murders  of 
the  two  leaders  but  says  It  had  been  "re- 
luctant to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  Diem  and 
Nhu  for  fear  of  appearing  to  offer  support  to 
them  or  reneging  on  our  pledges  of  noninter- 
ference to  the  generals." 

TTie  Americans  had  also  reportedly  counted 
on  the  coup  committee's  offer  of  safe  con- 
duct to  the  Ngo  brothers  which,  until  the 
very  last  moment — when  the  armored  units 
were  Just  about  to  seize  them — President 
Diem  had  repeatedly  rejected. 

Leading  Figures  at  Time  or  Coup 

HENBT    CABOT   LODGE 

Ambaasador  to  South  Vietnam,  1963-64  and 
1965-67  .  .  .  now.  since  June.  1970.  President 
Nixon's  special  envoy  to  the  Vatican  .  .  .  born 
July  5,  1902,  Nahant,  Mass.  .  .  .  graduated 
from  Harvard.  1924  .  .  .  worked  for  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript  and  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  .  .  .  two  terms  In  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  1933-36  .  .  .  defeated  James  M 
Curley  for  Senate  seat.  1936  .  .  .  took  leave 
of  absence  to  serve  In  Army  during  World 
War  n  .  .  .  won  re-election,  then  resigned 
from  Senate  to  return  to  Army  duty  .  .  .  won 
Bronze  Star,  Croix  de  Guerre,  others  .  .  . 
elected  to  Senate  again,  1946  .  .  .  Influential 
In  pwrsuadlng  Eisenhower  to  seek  Presidency 
and  served  as  his  campaign  manager  .  .  .  lost 
Senate  seat,  1952.  to  John  F.  Kennedy  . 
appointed  U.S.  representative  at  the  U.N., 
1963  .  .  .  GOP.  vice-presldentlal  candidate. 
1960  .  .  .  U.S.  Ambassador.  Saigon,  August. 
1963-July  1964;  August,  1965-fi7  .  .  chief 
U.S.  negotiator,  Paris  peace  talks,  1969  .  .  . 
Ambassador  at  Large.  1967-68  .  .  .  Ambassa- 
dor to  Germany.  1968-69  .  .  .  chief  U.S.  nego- 
tiator. Paris  peace  talks.  January-December, 
1969. 

NOO    DINH    DIEM 

Premier,  South  Vietnam,  1954-65;  Presi- 
dent, 1955-63,  until  death  during  overthrow 
Nov.  1,  1963.  Born  Quangblnh,  near  Hue, 
Jan.  3,  1901  .  .  .  graduated  from  School  of 
-Administration,  Hue  .  .  .  entered  civil  serv- 
ice ..  .  rose  to  district  administrator  .  .  . 
Minister  of  Interior  In  Cabinet  of  Emperor 
Bao  Dal.  1933  .  .  .  resigned  on  learning  Gov- 
ernment was  controlled  by  French  .  .  .  de- 
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Glared  subversive  by  PTencn  In  1942.  he  fled  to 
Saigon.  1944  .  .  .  refused  Japanese  offer  to 
head  puppet  government,  March  1946  .  .  . 
refused  offer  to  work  with  Hanoi  regime, 
1945  .  .  .  began  seeking  some  autonomy  for 
Vietnam  .  .  .  fled  country.  1960  .  .  .  during 
exile.  1951-62,  lived  at  Maryknoll  Seminary. 
Lakewood.  N.J.,  1951-52  .  .  returned  Saigon 
as  Premier  In  Bao  Dal  Government.  1954  .  .  . 
elected  President  in  referendum  making  Vlrt- 
nam  a  republic,  1955  .  .  .  won  second  five-year 
term  1961  .  .  .  survived  several  coup  at- 
tempts .  .  .  shot  to  death  after  accepting 
safe-conduct  offer. 

PAtTL   DONAL    HAXKZNS 

United  States  commander,  Vietnam, 
1962-64;  now  adviser  to  American  Security 
Council,  private  "research"  group,  Boeton. 
Born  Boston,  May  16,  1904  .  .  .  graduated 
U.S.  Military  Academy.  1929  .  .  .  deputy 
chief  of  staff.  Western  Task  Force,  North 
African  Invasion,  1943  .  .  .  deputy  chief  of 
staff.  Third  Army  then  15th  Army  ...  a 
protigt  of  Gen.  George  S.  Patton  Jr.  .  .  . 
commandant  of  cadets.  Weet  Point,  1948- 
51  .  .  .  chief  of  staff.  Eighth  Army,  Korea. 
1951-53  .  .  .  commander,  45th  and  24th 
Infantry  Divisions,  Korea.  December.  1953- 
64  .  .  .  Pentagon  service.  1954-57  .  .  .  deputy 
commander,  chief  of  staff  U.S.  Army  Forces, 
Pacific,  1960-62  .  .  .  first  commander,  MiU- 
tary  Assistance  Command,  Saigon,  1962- 
64  .  .  .  consistently  optimistic  in  his  assess- 
ment of  war  .  .  .  strong  supporter  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  .  .  .  has  said  "biggest"  U.S.  mis- 
take in  Vietnam  "was  when  we  stopped 
backing  Diem"  .  .  .  during  his  tenure,  had 
sharp  differences  with  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  .  .  .  retired  1964  .  .  .  moved  to 
Dallas.  1965. 

NGO    DINH    NHU 

Headed  secret  apparatus  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
Government,  1954-63  until  his  death  during 
overthrow  of  Diem,  his  brother,  on  Nov.  i. 
Born  about  1911  near  Hue  Into  distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  family  .  .  .  one  of  five 
brothers  in  Ngo  family  .  .  .  was  chief  archi- 
vist, Indochina  library,  early  forties  .  .  . 
married.  1943  .  .  .  separated  from  family 
during  war  ...  he  and  wife  organized  sup- 
port for  return  from  exile  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  .  .  .  Nhu  ran  a  newspaper,  developed 
philosophy  of  "personallsm" — blend  of 
religions  and  autocracy — that  was  said  to  be 
pervasive  Influence  on  Dlem's  rule  .  .  .  when 
Diem  assumed  power,  Nhu  became  known  as 
an  "Oriental  Richelieu"  .  .  .  controlled 
secret  police  ...  he  and  wife  were  said  to 
be  strong  antl-Buddhlst  Influence  on  Diem 
.  .  .  Mr.  Nhu  was  quiet,  persuasive  .  .  .  Nhus 
prime  target  for  discontent  that  led  to  over- 
throw of  Diem  regime  .  .  .  Mr.  Nhu  shot  to 
death  with  brother  as  they  were  leaving  the 
country  under  safe-conduct. 

New  OMEN'S  or  Peril 

In  what  the  analyst  calls  the  first  flush 
of  self-satisfaction.  Ambassador  Lodge  cabled 
Washington  on  Nov.  4  predicting  that  the 
change  of  regime  would  shorten  the  war 
against  the  Vietcong  because  of  the  Improved 
morale  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

But  the  Pentagon  study  recounts  a  num- 
ber of  immediate  and  disturbing  omens. 
Vietcong  activity  Jumped  dramatically  Im- 
mediately after  the  coup.  The  fall  of  the 
Diem  regime,  as  Mr.  Lodge  reported,  also 
exposed  the  Inflated  South  Vietnamese  re- 
ports of  success  for  the  strategic-hamlet 
program 

Equally  significant,  when  Mr  Lodge  first 
met  Oeneral  Mlnh,  the  new  chief  of  state, 
he  reported  to  Washington  that  the  general 
seemed  "tired  and  somewhat  frazzled" 
though  "obviously  a  good,  well-intentioned 
man." 

"WIU  he  be  strong  enough  to  get  on  top 
of  things?"  Mr.  Lodge  wondered. 

It  was  a  prophetic  comment,  for  within 
three  months  one  of  the  coup  group,  MaJ 
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Oen.  Nguy«n  Klikxib,  MUMd  poww  for  him- 
self, •tarting  a  round  of  Intnuauiml  powar 
strufglM  tb*t  pUgu«d  WMhUocton  for  the 
next  two  yean  drawing  It  avwr  deeper  Into 
the  Vietnaaa  war  In  an  effort  to  prop  up 
■uceeatlTe  South  Vletnameae  reflmaa. 

Juct  before  Preeldent  Kennedyie  aanaalna- 
tlon.  his  top  aides  held  a  Vietnam  strategy 
conference  at  Honolulu.  Within  (our  days 
of  that  meeting,  Prastdent  JohnaoB  tasuad  a 
new  Vietnam  policy  paper  to  demonstrate 
that  there  would  be  no  break  trota  the 
Kennedy  policies. 

Particularly  in  the  sphere  of  covert  opera- 
tions Bgalnst  North  Vietnam,  which  became 
a  prelude  to  the  Tonkin  Oulf  clashes  in 
ISM,  the  Pentagon  narratlTe  deacrlbsa  a 
smooth  transition  In  the  decision-making 
process.  The  Honolulu  conference,  set  up 
under  President  Kennedy,  ordered  planning 
for  a  stepped-up  program  of  what  the 
sccoimt  calls  "nonattributable  hit-and-run" 
raids  sgalnst  North  Vietnam.  In  his  first 
Vietnam  policy  document,  on  Not.  38,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  bis  personal  sanction  to 
the  planning  for  these  operatians. 

In  confident  language.  President  Johnson 
■et  an  obJectlTS  in  South  Vietnam  that  was 
to  stand  unchallenged  within  the  Adminis- 
tration for  three  and  a  half  years:  to  assist 
"the  people  and  Ooremment  of  that  country 
to  win  their  contest  against  the  externally 
directed  and  supported  Communist  con- 
spiracy." He  reafBrmed  the  goal  of  oonclud- 
ing  the  war  by  the  end  of  IMS.  [See  text. 
National  Secxtrity  Action  Memorandum  373, 
Not.  3fl.) 

But  a  harbinger  of  eTents  was  a  re- 
port to  President  Johnson  from  Secretary 
BfcNamara — "laden  with  gloom"  as  the 
analyst  puts  It — a  month  later. 

After  a  trip  to  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  reported  on  Dec.  31,  1M3.  that  the 
new  regime  was   'indectsiTs  and  drifting." 

"Vietcong  progress,"  Mr.  McNamara  said, 
in  a  major  shift  of  his  own  thinking,  "has 
been  great  during  the  period  sinoe  the  coup, 
with  my  best  guees  being  that  the  sltiiation 
has  In  fsct  been  deteriorating  in  the  country- 
side since  July  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
we  realise  because  of  our  undue  dependence 
on  distorted  Vletnameee  reporting." 

In  conclusion,  he  felt  compelled  to  say: 
"The  situation  U  Tery  disturbing.  Current 
trends,  unless  rsTiraed  in  the  next  two-three 
months,  would  Isad  to  a  neutrallcatton  at 
best  and  more  likely  to  a  Communist- 
controlled  state." 

His  assessment  laid  the  groundwork  for 
dadstoos  m  early  1M4  to  step  up  the  coTert 
war  against  North  Vietnam,  and  Increase 
American  aid  to  the  South. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  3, 1971  ] 
KXT  TSXTS  Pbom  Pkmtagon's  Viktnam  SrtTBT 

(NoTX. — PoUowlng  are  texts  of  key  docu- 
ments sccompanylng  the  Pentagon's  study  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  ooTering  the  period  late 
1965  to  the  summer  of  1908.  Except  where 
excerpting  is  specified,  the  documents  are 
printed  Terbatlm.  with  only  unmistakable 
typographical  errors  corrected.) 

Stats  Dxpasticxnt  Msmobanscm  ek 

NOTXKSaX  ON   BOKKNO  Paxjsk 

Excerpts  from  memorandum,  "Courses  of 
Action  1»  VletMam."  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Nov.  9.  IMS.  as  provided  in  the  body 
of  the  Pentagon  study.  AeeorOing  to  the 
study,  the  memorandum  was  speaking  for 
Secretary  Of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  "a  pen- 
ciled note  by  [Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  T.]  McNaughton  indicates  that  Ambas- 
sador U.  Alexis  Johnson  was  the  author." 

The  purpoee  of— and  Secretary  McNamam's 
argunMnts  for — such  a  pause  are  four : 

(a)  It  would  olTer  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong 
a  chance  to  moTe  toward  a  solution  If  they 
should  be  so  inclined.  remoTlng  the  psycho- 
logical  barrier  of  conUnued  bombing  and 
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permitting  the  SovieU  aad  others  to  bring 
moderating  arguments  to  bear; 

(b)  It  would  demonstnrte  to  dosaastlc  and 
Internattooal  critics  that  we  had  Indeed  made 
every  effort  for  a  peaoef  ul  aetttemant  before 
proceeding  to  Intenslfled  actions,  notably  the 
latter  stages  of  the  extrapolated  BoUlng 
Thunder  program; 

(c)  It  would  probably  tend  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  escatetion  after  we  had  resumed 
the  bomhlng.  at  least  insofar  as  the  SoTlets 
were  concerned: 

(d)  It  would  set  the  stage  for  soother 
pause,  perhaps  in  lata  19M.  which  might  pro- 
duce a  settlement. 

Against  these  propositions,  there  are  the 
following  considerations  arguing  against  a 
pause: 

(a)  In  the  absence  of  any  indication  from 
Hanoi  as  to  what  reciprocal  action  rt  might 
take,  we  could  well  find  ourselves  In  the  poal- 
Uon  of  having  played  this  Tery  Important 
card  without  receiving  anything  substantial 
In  return.  There  are  no  indications  that 
Hanoi  U  yat  in  a  mood  to  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment acceptaMe  to  us.  The  chance  Is.  there- 
fore, very  slight  that  a  pause  at  this  time 
could  lead  to  an  acceptable  settlement. 

(b)  A  unUateral  pause  at  this  time  would 
offer  sn  excellent  opportunity  for  Hanoi  to 
interpoee  obetacles  to  our  resumption  of 
bombing  and  to  demorallae  South  Vietnam 
by  Indefinitely  dangling  before  us  (and  the 
world)  the  prospect  of  negotiations  with  no 
Intent  of  reaching  an  acceptable  settlement. 
It  might  also  tempt  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
threate  that  would  render  very  difficult  a 
decision  to  resume  bombing. 

(c)  In  Saigon,  obtaining  South  Vletnameee 
acquleecence  to  a  pa\ise  would  be  difficult.  It 
coiild  adversely  affect  the  Government's 
solidity.  Any  major  falling  out  between  the 
Oovemment  and  the  United  States  or  any 
overturn  in  the  Oovemment's  political  struc- 
ture could  set  us  back  very  severly  (sic). 

(d)  An  additional  ftetor  is  that  under- 
taking the  second  course  of  action  following 
a  pause  [i.e..  "extn4>olation"  of  BOLLINO 
THUNDER]  would  give  this  course  a  much 
more  dramatic  character,  both  internation- 
ally and  domestically,  and  would,  in  particu- 
lar, present  the  Soviets  with  those  difficult 
choices  that  we  have  heretofore  been  success- 
ful in  avoiding. 

On  balance,  the  arguments  against  the 
pause  are  oonvlclng  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  recommends  that  it  not  be  undertaken 
at  the  present  Ume.  The  Secretary  ot  State 
believes  that  a  pause  shoiUd  be  undertaken 
only  when  and  if  the  chances  were  signlfi- 
canUy  greater  than  they  now  appear  that 
Hantri  would  respond  by  reciprocal  actions 
leading  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. He  further  believes  that,  trom  the 
Mandpoint  of  international  and  domestic 
opinion,  a  pause  might  become  an  overriding 
requirement  only  if  we  were  about  to  reach 
the  advanced  stages  of  an  extrapolated  BoU- 
lng Thimder  program  Involving  extensive  air 
operations  in  the  Hanoi /Haiphong  area.  Since 
the  Secretary  of  State  believes  that  such  ad- 
vanced stages  are  not  in  themselves  desirable 
until  the  tide  in  the  South  is  ntore  favorable, 
he  does  not  fed  that,  even  accepting  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
there  Is  now  any  international  requirement 
to  consider  a  "Pause."  •   •   • 


Norxs  ON  McNamasa  MxnoaANOois  roa 
Johnson  Arrxs  Viktnam  Visit 

Kxcerpts  from  notes  accompanying  the 
Pentagon  study,  from  a  memorandum  for 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  from  Secretary 
McNamara.  Nov.  30.  1995. 

The  Ky  "government  of  generals"  Is  sur- 
viving, but  not  acquiring  wide  support  or 
generating  actions:  pacification  Is  thoroughly 
staUed.  with  no  guarantee  that  security  any- 
where Is  permanent  and  no  Indications  that 
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able  and  wUllng  leadership  wUI  emerge  m 
the  abaence  of  that  permanent  aaeurtty. 
(Prime  Minister  Ky  estimates  that  hU  gov- 
ernment controls  only  35%  of  the  population 
today  and  reports  that  his  pacification  chief 
hopes  to  increase  that  to  60%  two  years  from 
now). 

The  dramatic  recent  changes  in  the  situa- 
tion are  on  the  mUitary  side.  They  are  the 
Increased  infiltration  from  the  North  and 
the  Increased  willingness  of  the  Communist 
forces  to  stand  and  fight,  even  in  large-scale 
engagemente.  The  la  Drang  River  Campaign 
of  early  November  is  an  example.  The  Com- 
munists appear  to  have  decided  to  Increase 
their  forces  In  8VN  both  by  heavy  recruit- 
ment in  the  South  (especially  In  the  DMta) 
and  by  infiltration  of  regular  NVN  ftirces 
from  the  North.  .  .  .  The  enemy  can  be  ex- 
pected to  enlarge  his  present  strength  of  110 
battalion  equlvalente  to  more  than  150  bat- 
talion equivalente  by  the  end  of  calendar 
1966,  when  hopefully  his  lessee  can  be  made 
to  equal  his  input. 

As  for  the  Communist  ability  to  supply 
this  force,  it  is  estimated  that,  even  taking 
account  of  Interdiction  of  routes  by  air  and 
sea.  more  than  300  tons  of  supplies  a  day  can 
be  Infiltrated — more  than  enough,  allowing 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  enemy  lives  off 
the  land,  to  support  the  likely  PAVN/VC  force 
at  the  likely  level  of  operations. 

To  meet  this  possible — and  in  my  view 
likely — Communist  buUdup.  the  preaenUy 
contemplated  Phase  I  forces  will  not  be 
enough  (spprox.  330.000  Americans,  almcst 
all  In  place  by  end  of  1966) .  Bearing  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  war,  the  expected  weighted 
combat  force  ratio  of  less  than  3-to-l  will 
not  be  good  enough.  Nor  will  the  orlglnaUy 
contemplated  Phase  n  addition  of  38  more 
US  battalions  (113.000  men)  be  enough;  the 
combat  force  raUo.  even  with  33  new  SVNse 
battalions,  would  stUl  be  little  better  than 
3-to-l  at  the  end  of  1966.  The  initiative  which 
we  have  held  since  August  would  pass  to  the 
enemy:  we  would  fall  far  short  of  what  we 
expected  to  achieve  In  terms  of  population 
control  and  disruption  of  enemy  bases  and 
lines  of  communications.  Indeed,  it  U  esti- 
mated that  with  the  contemplated  Phase  n 
addition  of  38  US  battalions,  we  would  be 
able  only  to  hold  our  present  geographical 
positions. 

3.  We  have  but  two  opUons,  it  seems  to  me. 
C^ie  is  to  go  now  for  a  compromise  solution 
(something  substantially  less  than  the 
"favorable  out  once"  I  described  in  my  memo 
of  Nov.  3)  aad  hold  further  deploymenta  to 
a  minimum.  The  other  is  to  stick  with  our 
stated  objectives  and  with  the  war.  and  pro- 
vide what  it  takes  In  men  and  materiel.  If 
It  Is  decided  not  to  move  now  toward  a  com- 
promise, I  recommend  that  the  US  both  send 
a  substantial  number  of  additional  troops 
and  very  gradually  intensify  the  bombing  of 
NVN.  Amb.  Lodge.  Wheeler.  Sharp  aad  West- 
moreland concur  in  this  prolonged  course  of 
acUon.  although  Wheeler  and  Sharp  would 
tntenalfy  the  bombing  of  the  North  more 
quickly. 

Recommend  up  to  74  battalions  by  end- 
68 :  total  to  approx  400,000  by  end-66.  And  it 
should  be  understood  that  further  deploy- 
ments (perhaps  exceeding  300,000)  may  be 
needed  in  1967.  Bombing  of  NVN.  .  .  .  over  a 
period  of  the  next  six  months  we  gradually 
enlarge  the  target  system  in  the  northeast 
(Hanol-Halphong)  quadrant  untU,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  it  includes  "controlled" 
reconnaissance  of  lines  of  comm.  throughout 
the  area,  bombing  of  petroleum  storage  fa- 
cilities and  power  plants,  and  mining  of  the 
harbors.  (Left  unstruck  would  be  population 
targeta.  industrial  planta.  locks  and  dams). 

4.  Pause  in  bombing  NVN.  It  is  my  belief 
that  there  shovild  be  a  three-  or  four-week 
pause  in  the  program  of  bombing  the  North 
before  we  either  greatly  Increase  our  troop 
deployments  to  VN  or  Intensify  our  strikes 
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against  the  North.  (My  recommendation  for 
a  "pause"  is  not  concurred  In  by  Lodge, 
Wheeler  or  Sharp.)  The  reasons  for  this  be- 
lief are.  first,  that  we  must  lay  a  foundation 
In  the  minds  of  the  American  public  and  In 
world  opinion  for  such  an  enlarged  phase 
of  the  war  and  second,  we  should  give  NVN 
a  (ace-savlng  chance  to  stop  the  aggression. 
I  am  not  seriously  concerned  about  the  risk 
of  alienating  the  SVNese.  misleading  Hanoi, 
or  being  "trapped"  In  a  pause:  If  we  take 
reasonable  precautions,  we  can  avoid  these 
pitfalls.  I  am  seriously  concerned  about  em- 
barking on  a  markedly  higher  level  of  war  In 
VN  without  having  tried,  through  a  pause, 
to  end  the  war  or  at  least  having  made  It 
clear  to  our  people  that  we  did  our  best  to 
end  It. 

5.  Evaluation.  We  should  be  aware  that 
deployments  of  the  kind  I  have  recommended 
will  not  guarantee  success.  US  kllled-ln- 
actlon  can  be  expected  to  reach  1000  a  month, 
and  the  odds  are  even  that  we  will  be  faced 
In  early  1967  with  a  "no-declslon"  at  an  even 
higher  level.  My  over-all  evaluation,  never- 
theless, is  that  the  best  chance  of  achieving 
our  stated  objectives  lies  in  a  pause  followed, 
If  It  falls,  by  the  deployments  mentioned 
above. 

Notes  Fbom  McNamara  Memo  on  Cousse  or 
Was  in  1966 

Excerpts  from  notes  accompanying  the 
Pentagon  study,  from  a  memorandum  for 
President  Johnson  from  Secretary  McNamara, 
"Military  and  Political  Actions  Recommended 
for  South  Vietnam,"  Dec.  7.  1965,  and  notes 
on  a  revision  of  the  memo.  Jan.  24,  1966. 

We  believe  that,  whether  or  not  major  new 
diplomatic  Initiatives  are  made,  the  US  must 
send  a  substantial  number  of  additional 
forces  to  VN  If  we  are  to  avoid  being  defeated 
there.  (30  Nov  program;  concurred  in  by  JOS) 

IV.  Prognosis  assuming  the  recommended 
deployments 

Deployments  of  the  kind  we  have  recom- 
mended will  not  guarantee  success.  Our  In- 
telligence estimate  U  that  the  present  Com- 
munist policy  is  to  continue  to  prosecute  the 
war  vigorously  In  the  South.  They  continue 
to  believe  that  the  war  will  be  a  long  cne, 
that  time  Is  their  ally,  and  that  ^helr  own 
staying  power  Is  superior  to  ours.  They  recog- 
nize that  the  US  reinforcements  of  1965  sig- 
nify a  determination  to  avoid  defsat.  and  that 
more  US  troops  can  be  expected.  Even  though 
the  Communists  will  continue  to  suffer 
heavily  from  OVN  and  US  ground  and  air 
action,  we  expect  them,  upon  learning  of  any 
US  intentions  to  augment  Its  forces,  to  boost 
their  own  commitment  and  to  test  US  capa- 
bilities and  will  to  persevere  at  higher  level  of 
connict  and  casualties  (US  KIA  with  the  rec- 
ommended deploymenta  can  be  expected  to 
reach  1000  a  month). 

If  the  US  were  willing  to  commit  enough 
forces— perhaps  600,000  men  or  more— we 
could  ultimately  prevent  the  DRV/VC  from 
sustaining  the  conflict  at  a  significant  level. 
When  this  point  was  reached,  however,  the 
quesUon  of  Chinese  Intervention  VTOuld  be- 
come critical.  ( 'We  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  will  Intervene  with 
combat  forces  to  prevent  destr-.ictlon  of  ihe 
Communist  regime  In  the  DRV.  It  Is  less  clear 
whether  they  would  Intervene  to  prevent  a 
DRV'VC  defeat  In  the  South.)  The  intelli- 
gence estimate  is  that  the  chances  are  a  Uttle 
better  than  even  that,  at  this  stage.  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng  would  choose  to  reduce  the  effort 
In  the  South  and  try  to  salvage  their  re- 
sources for  another  day;  but  there  is  an  al- 
most equal  chance  that  they  would  enlarge 
the  war  and  bring  in  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  forces  (they  have  made  certain 
preparations  which  could  point  In  this 
direction). 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  odds  are 
about  even  that,  even  with  the  recommended 
deployments,  we  wUl  be  faced  In  early  1967 
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with  a  military  standoff  at  a  much  higher 
level,  with  pacification  still  stallsd,  and  with 
any  prospect  of  mlUtary  success  marred  by 
the  chances  of  an  active  Chinese  Intervention, 
(memo  of  34  jan  66:  JCS  believe  that  "the 
evaluation  set  forth  In  Par.  7  U  on  the  pessi- 
mistic side  In  view  of  the  constant  and  heavy 
military  pressure  which  our  forces  in  SEA  wUl 
be  capable  of  employing.  While  admittedly 
the  following  factors  are  to  a  degree  im- 
ponderables, they  believe  that  greater  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  following: 

a.  The  cumulative  effect  of  our  air  cam- 
paign against  the  DRV  on  morale  and  DRV 
capabilities  to  provide  and  move  men  and 
materiel  from  the  DRV  to  SVN. 

b.  The  effects  of  constant  attack  and  har- 
assment on  the  ground  and  from  the  air  upon 
the  growth  of  VC  forces  and  on  the  morale 
and  combat  effectiveness  of  VC/PAVN  forces. 

c.  The  effect  of  destruction  of  VC  base 
areas  on  the  capabilities  of  VC  PAVN  forces 
to  sustain  combat  operations  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

d.  The  constancy  of  will  of  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ers to  continue  a  struggle  which  they  realize 
they  cannot  win  in  the  face  of  progressively 
greater  destruction  of  their  country. 

McNaughton  Mxmo  for  McNamara  on 

ANTI-lNriLTRATION    BARXm    PUIN 

Excerpts  from  a  memorandum  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara.  "A  Barrier 
Strategy,'  as  provided  In  the  body  of  the 
Pentagon  study.  Accordingly  to  the  narra- 
tive, the  memorandum  is  unsigned  but  is 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaugh- 
ton, in  whose  handwriting  the  copy  is 
marked  "1/30/66"  and  "copy  given  to  RSM 
3/22/66."  The  study  further  says  that  the 
document  is  based  on  a  draft  memo  of 
Jan.  3,  1966,  "A  Barrier  Strategy,"  by  Prof. 
Roger  D.  Fisher  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

B.      PRESENT      MIUTART      STTUATION      IN      NORTH 
VOTNAM 

1.  Physical  consequences  of  bombing: 

a.  The  DRV  has  suffered  some  physical 
hajdshlp  and  pain,  raising  the  cost  to  It  of 
supporting  the  VC. 

b.  Best  Intelligence  Judgment  Is  that: 

(1)  Bombing  may  or  may  not — by  de- 
struction or  delay — have  resulted  in  net  re- 
duction In  the  flow  of  men  or  supplies  to  the 
forces  In  the  South; 

(3)  Bombing  has  faUed  to  reduce  the  limit 
on  the  capacity  of  the  DRV  to  aid  the  VC 
to  a  point  below  VC  needs; 

(3)  Future  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
cannot  be  expected  physically  to  limit  the 
military  support  given  the  VC  by  the  DRV 
to  a  point  below  VC  needs. 

3.  Influence  consequences  of  bombing : 

a.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  bombings 
have  made  It  more  likely  the  DRV  will  de- 
cide to  back  out  of  the  war. 

b.  Nor  Is  there  evidence  that  bombings 
have  resulted  in  an  increased  DRV  resolve 
to  continue  the  war  to  an  eventual  victory. 
I  Fishers  draft  had  read  "There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  bombings.  .  .  ."] 

C.    FUTURE    or    A    BOMBING    STRATEGY 

Although  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  Im- 
prove OVN  morale  and  provide  a  counter  In 
eventual  negotiations  (should  they  take 
place)  there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  mean- 
ingfully reduce  either  the  capacity  or  the 
wUl  for  the  DRV  to  support  the  VC.  The 
DRV  knows  that  we  cannot  force  them  to 
stop  by  bombing  and  that  we  cannot,  with- 
out an  unacceptable  risk  of  a  major  war 
with  China  or  Russia  or  both,  force  them  to 
stop  by  conquering  them  or  "blotting  them 
out. "  Knowing  that  if  they  are  not  influ- 
enced we  cannot  stop  them,  the  DRV  will 
remain  difficult  to  influence.  With  continu- 
ing DRV  support,  victory  In  the  South  may 
remain  forever  beyond  our  reach. 

Having  made  the  case  agaijist  the  bomb- 
ing, the  memo  then  spelled  out  the  case  for 
an  anti-infiltration  barrier: 
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//.  Substance  of  the  barrier  proposal 

A.  That  the  US  and  OVN  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  physically  cutUng  off  DRV  support 
to  the  VC  by  an  on-the-ground  barrier  across 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  In  the  general  vicin- 
ity of  the  17th  Parallel  and  Route  9.  To  the 
extent  necessary  the  barrier  would  run  from 
the  sea  across  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  the  Me- 
kong, a  stralghtllne  distance  of  about  160 
miles. 

B.  That  In  Laos  an  "Interdiction  and  verl- 
flcauon  zone."  perhaps  10  mUes  wide,  be 
established  and  legitimated  by  such  meas- 
ures as  leasing,  International  approval  com- 
pensation, ete. 

C.  That  a  major  military  and  engineering 
effort  be  directed  toward  constructing  a 
physical  barrier  of  minefields,  barbed  wire, 
walls,  ditches  and  military  strong  points 
flanked  by  a  defoliated  strip  on  each  side. 

D.  That  such  bombing  in  Laos  and  North 
Vietnam  as  takes  place  be  narrowly  Identified 
with  interdiction  and  with  the  construction 
of  the  barrier  by 

1.  Being  within  the  10-mlle-wlde  Inter- 
diction zone  In  Laos,  or 

2.  Being  in  support  of  the  construction 
of  the  barrier,  or 

3.  Being  interdiction  bombing  pending 
the  completion  of  the  barrier. 

E.  That,  of  course.  Intensive  Interdiction 
continues  at  sea  and  from  Cambodia. 

(It  might  be  stated  that  all  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  will  stop  as  soon  as  there  Is 
no  Infiltration  and  no  ot^xKltlon  to  the 
construction  of  the  veriflcaUon   barrier.) 

PuBTHEK  McNaughton  Memorandum  on 
Factors  in  Bombing  Decision 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  by  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaughton,  "Some 
Paragraphs  on  Vietnam,"  third  draft,  Jan.  19, 
1966,  as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Penta- 
gon study.  Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the  ana- 
lysts' paraphrase  or  explanation. 

McNaughton  prepared  a  second  memoran- 
dum complementing  and  partially  modifying 
the  one  on  bombing.  It  concerned  the  con- 
text for  the  decision.  Opening  with  a  para- 
graph which  warned,  "We  .  .  .  have  in  Viet- 
nam the  ingredients  of  an  enormous  mCscal- 
culation,"  it  sketched  the  dark  outlines  of 
the  Vietnamese  scene: 

The  ARVN  Is  tired,  passive  and  accommo- 
datlon-prone  .  .  .  The  PAVN/VC  are  effec- 
tively matching  our  deploymenta  .  .  .  The 
bombing  of  the  North  .  .  .  may  or  may  not 
be  able  effectively  to  Interdict  infiltration 
(partly  because  the  PAVN/VC  can  simply 
refuse  to  do  battle  If  supplies  are  short) .... 
Pacification  Is  stalled  despite  efforte  and 
hopes.  The  OVN  political  infrastructure  Is 
moribund  and  weaker  than  the  VC  Infra- 
structure among  most  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion .  .  .  South  Vietnam  is  near  the  edge  of 
serious  Infiation  and  economic  chaos. 

The  situation  might  alter  for  the  better. 
McNaughton  conceded.  "Attrition — save  Chi- 
nese intervention — may  push  the  DRV 
against  the  stops'  by  the  end  of  1966."  Re- 
cent RAND  motivation  and  morale  studies 
showed  VC  spirit  flagging  and  their  grip  on 
the  peasantry  growing  looser.  "The  Ky  gov- 
ernment is  coming  along,  not  delivering  its 
promised  'revolution'  but  making  progress 
slowly  and  gaining  experience  and  stature 
each  week."  Though  McNaughton  termed  it 
"doubtful  that  a  meaningful  ceiling  can  be 
put  on  the  infiltration,"  he  said  "there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  cost  of  infiltration  can  .  .  . 
be  made  very  high  and  that  the  flow  of 
supplies  can  be  reduced  substantially  below 
what  it  uwuld  otherwise  be."  Possibly  bomb- 
ing,  combined  with  other  pressures,  could 
bring  the  DRV  to  consider  terms  after  "a 
period  of  months,  not  of  days  or  even  weeks." 

The  central  point  of  McNaughton's  mem- 
orandum, following  from  its  opening  warn- 
ing, was  that  the  United  States,  too,  should 
consider  coming  to  terms.  He  xorote: 

C.  The  present  U.S.  objective  In  Vietnam 
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is  to  avoid  humiliation.  The  r««sona  why 
we  went  into  Vietnam  to  the  preaent  depth 
are  varied;  but  they  are  now  largely  aca- 
demic. Why  we  have  not  withdratcn  from 
Vietnam  is,  by  all  odds,  one  reason;  (1)  to 
preserve  our  reputation  as  a  guarantor,  and 
thus  to  preserve  our  effectiveness  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  have  not  bung  on  (3)  to 
save  a  friend,  or  (3)  to  deny  the  Communists 
the  added  acres  and  heads  (because  the  dom- 
inoes don't  fall  for  that  reason  in  this  case) , 
or  even  (4)  to  prove  that  "wars  of  national 
liberation"  won't  work  (except  as  our  repu- 
tation is  involved) .  At  each  decision  point 
we  have  gambled;  at  each  point,  to  avoid  the 
damage  to  our  effectiveness  of  defaulting  on 
our  commitment,  we  have  upped  the  ante. 
We  have  not  def  axil  ted.  and  the  ante  (and 
commitment)  Is  now  very  high.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  behave  so  as  to  protect  our 
reputation.  At  the  same  time,  since  it  is  our 
reputation  that  is  at  stake,  it  l»  Important 
that  we  not  construe  our  obligation  to  be 
more  than  do  the  countries  whose  opinions 
of   us  are  our  reputation. 

D.  We  are  in  an  escalating  military  stale- 
mate. There  Is  an  honest  difference  of  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  success  of  the  present  military 
efforts  In  the  South.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  US  deployments  thwarted  the  VC 
hope  to  achieve  a  quick  victory  in  1965.  But 
there  is  a  serious  question  whether  we  are 
now  defeating  the  VC  PAVN  main  forces  and 
whether  planned  US  deployments  will  more 
than  hold  our  position  in  the  country.  Popu- 
lation and  area  control  has  not  changed  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  year;  and  the  best 
Judgment  is  that,  even  with  the  Phase  IIA 
deployments,  we  will  probably  be  faced  in 
early  1967  with  a  continued  stalemate  at  a 
higher  level  of  forces  and  casualties. 

2.  US  Commitment  to  SVN.  Some  will  say 
that  we  have  defaulted  if  we  end  up,  at  any 
point  in  the  relevant  future,  with  anything 
less  than  a  Western-oriented,  non-Commu- 
nist, independent  government,  exercising  ef- 
fective sovereignty  over  all  of  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  not  so.  As  stated  al>ove.  the  US  end 
Is  solely  to  preserve  our  reputation  as  a 
guarantor.  It  follows  that  the  "softest"  credi- 
ble formulation  of  the  US  commitment  is  the 
following: 

a  DRV  does  not  take  over  South  Vietnam 
by  force.  This  does  not  necessarily  rule  out: 

b.  A  coalition  government  including  Com- 
munists. 

c.  A  free  decision  by  the  South  to  succumb 
to  the  VC  or  to  the  North. 

d.  A  neutral  (or  even  anti-US)  govern- 
ment in  SVN. 

e.  A  llve-and-let-llve  "reversion  to  1959." 
Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  that  even  if 
we  fail  to  in  achieving  this  "soft"  formula- 
tion, we  could  over  time  come  out  with  mini- 
mum damage: 

f.  If  the  reason  was  OVN  gross  wrong- 
headedness  or  apwithy. 

g.  If  victorious  North  Vietnam  "went 
Tltoist." 

h.  If  the  Communist  take-over  was  fuzzy 
and  very  glow. 

Current  decisions.  McNaughton  argued, 
should  reflect  awareness  that  the  US.  com- 
mitment could  be  fulfilled  with  something 
considerably  short  of  victory.  "It  takes  time 
to  make  hard  decisions,"  he  wrote,  "It  took 
us  almost  a  year  to  make  the  decision  to 
bomb  North  Vietrmm:  it  took  us  weeks  to  de- 
cide on  a  pause:  it  could  take  us  months  (and 
could  involve  lopping  some  white  as  well  as 
brown  head)  to  get  us  in  position  to  go  for  a 
compromise.  We  should  not  expect  the  ene- 
my's molasses  to  pour  any  faster  than  ours 
And  we  should  'tip  the  pitchers'  now  if  we 
want  them  to  'pour'  a  year  from  now." 

But  the  strategy  following  from  the  anal- 
ysis more  or  less  corresponded  over  the  short 
term  to  that  recommended  by  the  Saigon 
mission  and  the  military  commands:  More 
effort  for  pacification,  more  push  behind  the 
Ky  government,  more  battalioTis  for  MACV. 
and  intensive  interdiction  bombing  roughly 
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as  proposed  by  CINCPAC.  The  one  change  in- 
troduced in  this  memorandum,  prepared  only 
one  day  after   the  other,  concerned   North 
Vietnamese  ports   Now  McNaughton  advised 
that  the  ports  not  be  closed. 

The  argument  which  coupled  McNaugh- 
tons  political  analysis  with  his  strategic  rec- 
ommendations appeared  at  the  end  of  the 
second  memorandum: 

The  dilemma.  We  are  in  a  dilemma  It  Is 
that  the  situation  may  be  "polar."  That  is. 
It  may  be  that  while  going  for  victory  we 
have  the  strength  for  compromise,  but  if  we 
go  for  compromise  we  have  the  strength  only 
for  defeat — this  because  a  revealed  lowering 
of  sights  from  victory  to  compromise  (a)  will 
unhinge  the  OVN  and  (b)  will  give  the  DRV 
the  "smell  of  blood."  The  situation  therefore 
requires  a  thoroughly  loyal  and  disciplined 
US  team  In  Washington  and  Saigon  and  great 
care  In  what  Is  said  and  done  It  also  requires 
a  willingness  to  escalate  the  war  If  the  enemy 
miscalculates,  misinterpreting  our  willing- 
ness to  compromise  as  implying  we  are  on  the 
run.  The  risk  Is  that  It  may  be  that  the 
"coin  must  come  up  heads  or  tails,  not  on 
edge." 

Johnson's  Remarks  to  Ofticials  of  UNrm) 
States  and  Saigon  at  Honolulu 
Excerpts  from  remarks  by  President  John- 
son to  senior  United  Statet  and  South  Viet- 
namese afte-  the  issuance  of  a  jcint  com- 
muniqui  at  their  Honolulu  conference,  Feb.  9, 
1966.  as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagori. 
study.  The  paragraph  in  italics  is  the  study's 
explanation. 

(The  VUtnamese  then  thanked  the  Amer- 
icans for  the  conference,  and  in  turn  some 
of  the  senior  members  of  the  American  dele- 
gation—in order.  Admiral  Sharp.  Leonard 
Marks,  General  Wheeler,  Ambassador  Lodge, 
Ambassador  Harriman — made  brief  state- 
ments about  the  meaning  of  the  conference 
The  President  then  made  his  final  statement 

Preserve  this  communique,  because  it 
Is  one  we  don't  want  to  forget.  It  will  be  a 
kind  of  bible  that  we  are  going  to  follow 
When  we  come  back  here  90  days  from  now. 
or  six  months  from  now,  we  are  going  to  start 
out  and  make  reference  to  the  announce- 
ments that  the  President,  the  Chief  of  State 
and  the  Prime  Minister  made  in  paragraph  1, 
and  what  the  leaders  and  advisors  reviewed 
In  paragraph  2.  .  .  .  You  men  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  departments,  you  min- 
isters, and  the  staffs  associated  with  them 
In  both  governments,  bear  in  mind  we  are 
going  to  give  you  an  examination  and  the 
finals  will  be  on  Just  what  you  have  done. 

In  paragraph  5;  how  have  you  built 
democracy  in  the  rural  areas?  How  much  of 
It  have  you  built,  when  and  where?  Give  us 
dates,  times,  numbers. 

In  paragraph  2;  larger  outputs,  more  ef- 
ficient production  to  improve  credit,  handi- 
craft, light  Indxiatry,  rural  electrification— 
are  those  Just  phrases,  high-sounding  words, 
or  have  you  coonskins  on  the  wall.  . 

Next  Is  health  and  education.  Mr.  Gardner 
We  don't  want  to  talk  about  it;  we  want  to 
do  something  about  it.  "The  President 
pledges  he  will  dispatch  teams  of  experts" 
Well,  we  better  do  something  besides  dis- 
patching They  should  get  out  there  We  are 
going  to  train  health  personnel  How  many? 
You  don't  want  to  be  like  the  fellow  who 
was  playing  poker  and  when  he  made  a 
big  bet  they  called  him  and  said  "what 
have  you  got?"  He  said  "aces"  and  they 
asked  "how  many"  and  he  said  "one 
aces"".  .  .  . 

Next  Is  refugees  That  is  Just  as  hot  as  a 
pistol  In  my  country  You  don"t  want  me  to 
raise  a  white  flag  and  surrender  so  we  have 
to  do  something  about  that    . 

Growing  military  effectiveness:  we  have 
not  gone  In  because  we  don"t  want  to  over- 
shadow this  meeting  here  with  bombs,  with 
mortars,  with  hand  grenades,  with  "Masher" 
movements.  I  don't  know  who  names  your 
operations,    but    "Masher."    I    get    kind    of 
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mashed  myself  But  we  haven't  gone  into  the 
details  of  growing  military  effectiveness  for 
two  or  three  reasons.  One,  we  want  to  be 
able  honestly  and  truthfully  to  say  that  this 
has  not  been  a  military  build-up  conference 
of  the  world  here  In  Honolulu.  We  have  been 
talking  about  building  a  society  following 
the  outlines  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speech 
yesterday. 

Second,  this  is  not  the  place,  with  100 
people  sitting  around,  to  build  a  military 
effectiveness 

Third,  I  want  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  I 
can,  having  to  make  these  crucial  decisions 
I  enjoy  this  agony.  ...  I  don't  want  to  come 
out  of  this  meeting  that  we  have  come  up 
here  and  added  on  X  divisions  and  Y  bat- 
talions or  Z  regiments  or  D  dollars,  because 
one  good  story  about  how  many  billions  are 
going  to  be  spent  can  bring  us  more  In- 
flation that  we  are  talking  about  In  Vietnam 
We  want  to  work  those  out  In  the  quietness 
of  the  Cabinet  Room  after  ycu  have  made 
your  recommendations.  General  Wheeler,  Ad- 
miral Sharp,  when  you  come  to  us.  .  .  . 

Mxmorandum  on  Pentagon  Meeting  Pollow- 
iNc  Up  Honolulu  Session 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  by  Richard  C. 
Steadman.  special  assistant  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  Feb  9.  1966.  summariz- 
ing a  Pentagon  meeting  after  the  Honolulu 
talks.  According  to  Mr.  Steadman  the  par- 
ticipants included  the  Secretary,  hU  depu- 
ties, the  secretaries  of  each  of  the  armed 
services  and  other  Defense  Department 
officials. 

3.  Southeast  Asia  Program  Office.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
at  all  times  a  readily  available  and  cen- 
tralized bank  of  information  with  respect 
to  the  Southeast  Asia  buildup.  To  this  end, 
Dr.  Enthoven  Is  to  establish  a  Southeast 
Asia  Program  Office  which  Is  to  be  able  to 
furnish  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Vance  all 
information  that  may  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  Southeast  Asia.  Among  other  things, 
this  unit  is  to  be  able  to  provide  immediate 
information  on  what  overseas  units  are  being 
depleted  in  order  to  accommodate  South- 
east Asia  needs.  If  there  is  any  drawdown 
anywhere,  Mr.  McNarama  wants  to  know 
It  promptly.  We  must  know  the  full  price  of 
what  we  are  doing  and  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  McNamara  suggested  that  each  Service 
Secretary  establish  a  similar  Southeast  Asia 
Program  Unit  to  bring  together  and  keep 
current  dat*  relating  to  that  Service  Involv- 
ing Southeast  Asia,  and  that  the  Joint  SUff 
might  esubllsh  a  similar  set-up. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  that  it  was  mandatory 
that  the  situation  be  brought  under  better 
control.  For  example,  the  Southeast  Asia 
construction  program  was  $1.2-bllllon  in  the 
FY  66  Supplement;  yestexday  at  Honolulu 
the  figure  of  $a.5-blllion  was  raised.  Yet  there 
is  only  the  vaguest  information  as  to  how 
these  funds  will  be  spent,  where,  on  what, 
and  by  whom.  This  is  part  of  the  bigger  prob- 
lem that  there  is  no  proper  system  for  the 
allocation  of  available  resources  in  Vietnam 
McQeorge  Bundy  is  to  help  organize  the 
country  team  to  deal  with  this  problem,  in- 
cluding reconciling  military  and  non-mlll- 
tary  demands. 

4.  Manpower  Controls,  Mr.  McNamara 
designated  Mr.  Morris  as  the  person  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  various  manpower  require- 
ments. He  is  either  to  Insure  that  the  require- 
ments are  met  or  to  let  Mr.  McNamara  know 
If  they  are  not  being  met.  Mr.  McNamara 
wants  a  written  statement  whenever  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  something  that  General 
Westmoreland  says  he  needs  for  full  combat 
effectiveness.  (In  this  regard,  General  West- 
moreland recognizes  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  100  percent  combat  effectiveness  for  all 
the  102  battalions.  For  example,  there  are  not 
sufficient  helicopter  companies.  Roughly,  he 
estimates  he  will  get  96  battalion  combat 
effectiveness  out  of  the  102  battalions.) 

At  this  point  there  was  a  brief  discussion 
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concerning  the  use  of  U  S.  troops  for  pacifica- 
tion purposes.  Mr.  NItze  indicated  that  in 
his  view  the  Marines  were  doing  this  to  some 
degree.  The  point  was  disputed.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  McNamara  said  that  the  102  combat  bat- 
talions contemplated  under  Case  1  were  not 
to  be  used  for  pacification  but  only  for  de- 
fense of  base  areas  and  offensive  operations, 
Mr.  McNamara  outlined  briefly  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government"s  plan  for  pacifica- 
tion. It  will  affect  some  235,000  pec^le  in  the 
whole  country.  The  major  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  personnel  will  be  to  four  very 
limited  areas,  one  of  which  Is  near  Danang. 
There  will  also  be  a  general  program  extend- 
ing throughout  the  country  Involving  some 
i^OO  hamlets. 

5.  Call-up  of  Reserves.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
that  it  was  important  that  everyone  under- 
stand why  a  Reserve  call-up  Is  receiving  such 
careful  study.  There  are  at  least  two  impor- 
tant considerations.  First,  the  problem  is  a 
very  complicated  one  and  we  do  not  yet  have 
all  the  facts.  Mr.  Morris  and  others  will  amass 
the  necessary  data  as  soon  as  possible.  Sec- 
ond, the  political  aspects  of  a  Reserve  call-up 
are  extremely  delicate.  There  are  several 
strong  bodies  of  opinion  at  work  in  the  coun- 
try. Look,  for  example,  at  the  Pulbright  Com- 
mittee hearings.  One  school  of  thought, 
which  underlies  the  Gavin  thesis,  is  that  this 
country  is  over-extended  economically  and 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  what  we  are 
doing.  Another  school  of  thought  feels  that 
we  plain  should  not  be  there  at  all,  whether 
or  not  we  can  afford  It.  A  third  school  of 
thought  is  that  although  we  are  rightly  there, 
the  war  Is  being  mismanaged  so  that  we  are 
heading  straight  toward  war  with  China.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
economy  of  this  country  is  beginning  to  run 
near  or  at  its  capacity  with  the  resulting 
probability  of  a  shortage  of  certain  skills  and 
materials.  If  this  continues  we  may  be  facing 
wage  and  price  controls,  excess  promts  taxes, 
etc..  all  of  which  will  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
those  who  say,  we  cannot  afford  this.  With 
all  these  conflicting  pressures  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  task  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  mobilize  and  maintain  the  required 
support  In  this  country  to  carry  on  the  war 
properly  The  point  of  all  this  is  to  emphasize 
that  a  call-up  of  the  Reserves  presents  ex- 
tremely serious  problems  in  many  areas  and 
a  decision  cannot  be  made  today. 

General  Johnson  said  he  wished  to  add 
three  additional  considerations.  First,  a 
Reserve  csUl-up  might  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor in  the  reading  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Chinese  with  respect  to  our  deter- 
mination to  see  this  war  through.  Second 
Reserve  call-ups  are  traditionally  a  unifying 
factor.  Third,  as  a  larger  problem,  a  hard, 
long-term  look  should  be  taken  at  the  degree 
to  which  we  as  a  government  are  becoming 
committed  to  a  containment  policy  along 
all  the  enormous  southern  border  of  China. 
Mr.  McNamara  said  he  would  ask  for  a  JCS 
study  of  this  last  point  and  discussed  it 
briefly. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting.  General 
Johnson  also  pointed  out  that  with  resp>ect 
to  overseas  deployment,  the  Army  Is  already 
shortchanging  certain  overseas  areas  so  as  to 
increase  the  training  cadres  in  CONUS.  He 
pointed  out  that  because  of  the  effect  on  the 
strategic  reserve  of  deployments  already 
made,  the  quality  of  new  units  will  be  lower 
than  at  present.  He  raised  certain  additional 
points  affecting  the  Army.  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Vance.  Mr.  Resor  and  General  Johnson 
will  discuss  these  problems  further.  .  .  . 

RosTow's  Memo  on  Bombing  or  Hanoi's 
Petkoleum  FAcn-rriES 
Excerpt  from  memorandum  from  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  Presidential  assistant  for  national 
secuHty,  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  May  6,  1966, 
as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon 
study.  Paragraphs  in  iralics  are  the  study's 
paraphrase  or  explanation. 
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Rostow  developed  his  argument  for  strik- 
ing the  petroleum  reserves  on  the  basis  of 
U.S.  experience  in  the  World  War  II  attacks 
on  German  oil  supplies  and  storage  facilities. 
His  reasoning  was  as  follows: 

From  the  moment  that  serious  and  syste- 
matic oil  attacks  started,  front  line  single 
engine  fighter  strength  and  tank  mobility 
were  affected.  The  reason  was  this:  It  proved 
much  more  difficult,  in  the  face  of  general  oil 
shortage,  to  allocate  from  less  Important 
to  more  important  uses  than  the  simple 
arithmetic  of  the  problem  would  suggest.  Oil 
moves  In  various  logistical  channels  from 
central  sources.  When  the  central  sources 
began  to  dry  up,  the  effects  proved  fairly 
prompt  and  widespread.  What  look  like 
reserves  statistically  are  rather  inflexible 
commitments  to  logistical  pipelines. 

The  same  results  might  be  expected  from 
heatJy  and  sustained  attacks  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  oil  reserves. 

With  an  understanding  that  simple  analo- 
gies are  dangerous,  I  nevertheless  feel  It  is 
quite  possible  the  military  effects  of  a  syste- 
matic and  sustained  bombing  of  POL  in 
North  Vietnam  may  be  more  prompt  and 
direct  than  conventional  intelligence  analy- 
sis would  suggest. 

I  would  underline,  however,  the  adjectives 
"systematic  and  sustained."  If  we  take  this 
step  we  must  cut  clean  through  the  POL 
system — and  hold  the  cut — if  we  are  looking 
for  decisive  results.  .  .  . 

Joint  Chiets'  Ordeb  to  Begin  Bombing  of 
Hanoi's  Oil  PACiLrriEs 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  cablegram  to 
Adm.  U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  commander  in  chief 
of  Pacific  forces.  June  22.  1966,  as  provided 
in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 

Strikes  to  commence  with  initial  attacks 
against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  POL  on  same 
day  if  operaUonally  feasible.  Make  maximum 
effort  to  attain  operational  surprise  Do  not 
conduct  Initiating  attacks  under  marginal 
weather  conditions  but  reschedule  when 
weather  assures  success.  Follow-on  attacks 
authorized  as  op>eratlonal  and  weather  fac- 
tors dictate. 

At  Haiphong,  avoid  damage  to  merchant 
shipping.  No  attacks  authorized  on  craft  un- 
less US  aircraft  are  first  fired  on  and  then 
only  if  clearly  North  Vietnamese.  Piers  serv- 
icing target  will  not  be  attacked  if  tanker 
Is  berthed  off  end  of  pier. 

Decision  made  after  SecDef  and  CJCS  were 
assured  every  feasible  step  would  be  taken 
to  minimize  civilian  casualties  would  be 
small  Islcl.  If  you  do  not  believe  you  can 
accomplish  objective  while  destroying  tar- 
gets and  protecting  crews,  do  not  initiate 
program.  Take  the  following  measures:  max- 
imum use  of  most  experienced  ROLLING 
THUNDER  personnel,  detailed  briefing  of  pi- 
lots stressing  need  to  avoid  civilians,  execute 
only  when  weather  permits  visual  identifica- 
tion of  targets  and  improved  strike  accu- 
racy, select  best  axis  of  attack  to  avoid  popu- 
lated areas,  maximum  use  of  ECM  to  ham- 
per SAM  and  AAA  fire  control,  in  order  to 
limit  pilot  distraction  and  Improve  accuracy, 
maximum  use  of  weapons  of  high  precision 
delivery  consistent  with  mission  objectives, 
and  limit  SAM  and  AAA  suppression  to  sites 
located  outside  populated  areas. 

Take  special  precautions  to  Insure  security. 
If  weather  or  operational  considerations  de- 
lay Initiation  of  strikes,  do  not  initiate  on 
Sunday,  26  June. 

August  McNamara  Memo  to  CmErs 
Challenging  Troop  Reqitest 

Memorandum,  "CINCPAC  CY  1966  Ad- 
justed Requirements  4k  CY  1967"  from  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Aug.  5,  1966,  as  provided  in  the  body  of  the 
Pentagon  study. 

As  you  know,  it  Is  our  policy  to  provide  the 
troops,  weapons,  and  supplies  requested  by 
General  Westmoreland  at  the  times  he  desires 
them,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  The 
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latest  revised  CINCPAC  requirements,  sub- 
mitted on  18  June  1966,  subject  as  above,  are 
to  be  accorded  the  same  consideration:  valid 
requirements  for  SVN  and  related  tactical  air 
forces  In  Thailand  wUl  be  deployed  on  a 
schedule  as  close  as  possible  to  CINCPAC/ 
COMUSMACV's  requesu. 

Nevertheless.  I  desire  and  expect  a  deUUed. 
Une-by-line  analysis  of  these  requirements 
to  determine  that  each  Is  truly  essential  to 
the  carrying  out  of  our  war  plan.  We  must 
send  to  Vietnam  what  is  needed,  but  only 
what  la  needed.  Excessive  deployments 
weaken  our  ability  to  win  by  undermining 
the  economic  structure  of  the  RVN  and  by 
raising  doubts  concerning  the  soundness  of 
our  planning. 

In  the  course  of  your  review  of  the  validity 
of  the  requirements.  I  would  like  you  to  con- 
sider the  attached  Deployment  Issue  Papers 
which  were  prepared  by  my  staff.  While  there 
may  be  sound  reasons  for  deploying  the 
units  questioned,  the  issues  raised  In  these 
papers  merit  your  detailed  attention  and 
specific  reply.  They  probably  do  not  cover  all 
questionable  units,  particularly  for  proposed 
deployments  for  the  PACOM  area  outside  of 
SVN.  I  expect  that  you  will  want  to  query 
CINCPAC  about  these  and  other  units  for 
which  you  desire  clarification. 

I  appreciate  the  time  required  to  verify 
the  requirements  and  determine  our  capabil- 
ity to  meet  them,  but  decisions  must  be  made 
on  a  timely  basis  if  units  are  to  be  readied 
and  equipment  and  supplies  procured.  There- 
fore I  would  appreciate  having  your  recom- 
mended depl03nnent  plan,  Including  your 
comments  on  each  of  the  Deployment  Issue 
Papers,    no   later   than    15   September    1965. 


Cable  From  Westmoreland  in  August 
On    Manpower    Needs 

Excerpts  from  cablegram  from  General 
Westmoreland  to  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  commander  in  chief 
of  Pacific  forces,  Aug.  10,  1966.  as  provided  in 
the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 

These  and  other  facts  support  earlier  pre- 
dictions and  suggest  that  the  enemy  Intends 
to  continue  a  protracted  war  of  attrition.  We 
must  not  underestimate  the  enemy  nor  his 
determination. 

The  war  can  continue  to  escalate.  Infiltra- 
tion of  enemy  troops  and  supplies  from  NCN 
can  increase  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
this  win  not  occur. 

If.  contrary  to  current  indication.  Hanoi 
decides  not  to  escalate  further,  some  modi- 
fication of  the  forces  which  I  have  requested 
probably  could  be  made.  Under  such  circum- 
stances. I  conceive  of  a  carefully  balanced 
force  that  Is  designed  to  fight  an  extended 
war  of  attrition  and  sustainable  without  na- 
tional mobilization. 

I  recognize  the  possibility  that  the  enemy 
may  not  continue  to  follow  the  pattern  of  in- 
filtration as  projected.  Accordingly,  my  staff 
Is  currently  conducting  a  number  of  studies 
with  the  objective  of  placing  this  command 
and  the  RVN  in  a  posture  that  will  permit 
us  to  retain  the  initiative  regardless  of  the 
course  the  enemy  chooses  to  pursue.  "These 
include: 

A.  A  study  which  considers  possible  courses 
of  action  by  the  enemy  on  our  force  posture 
and  counteractions  to  maintain  our 
superiority. 

B.  An  analysis  of  our  requirements  to  de- 
termine a  balanced  US  force  that  can  be  em- 
ployed and  sustained  fully  and  effectively  in 
combat  on  an  Indefinite  basis  without  na- 
tional mobilization. 

C.  A  study  to  determine  the  evolutionary 
steps  to  be  taken  in  designing  an  ultimate 
GVN  security  structure. 

D.  A  study  to  determine  the  optimum 
RVNAF  force  structure  which  can  be  at- 
tained and  supported  In  consideration  of  re- 
cent exi>erience  and  our  estimate  of  the  man- 
power pool. 

REF  B  I  The  CINCPAC  submission)  estab- 
ashes  and  Jtistifles  minimal  force  require- 
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ments,  emphasizing  the  requirement  for  a 
well  balanced,  sustainable  force  In  SVN  for 
an  Indefinite  period.  Consequently,  at  this 
point  In  time  I  cannot  justify  a  reduction  in 
requirements  submitted. 

ViXTNAM  Bombing  Evaluation  Bt  iNsriTTrn: 
roB  Defense  Analyses 
Excerpts  from  report  by  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analyses,  "The  Effects  of  U.S.  Bombing 
on  North  Vietnam's  Ability  to  Support  Mili- 
tary Operations  in  South  Vietnam:  Retro- 
spect and  Prospect,"  Aug.  29.  1966,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 
Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the  study's  para- 
phrase or  explanation. 

1.  As  of  July  1966  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  (NVN)  bad  bad  no  measura- 
ble direct  effect  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount 
and  support  military  operations  in  the  South 
at  the  current  level. 

Although  the  political  constraints  seem 
clearly  to  have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
the  bombing  program,  its  limited  effect  on 
Hanoi's  ability  to  provide  such  support  can 
not  be  explained  solely  on  that  basis.  The 
counter-measures  Introduced  by  Hanoi  effec- 
tively reduced  the  Impact  of  U.S.  bombing. 
More  fundamentally,  however,  North  Viet- 
nam has  basically  a  subsistence  agricultural 
economy  that  presents  a  difficult  and  un- 
rewarding target  system  for  air  attack. 

The  economy  supports  operations  In  the 
South  mainly  by  functioning  as  a  logistic 
funnel  and  by  providing  a  source  of  man- 
power. The  Industrtal  sector  produces  little 
of  military  value.  Most  of  the  essential  mili- 
tary supplies  that  the  VC/NVN  forces  in  the 
South  require  from  external  sources  are 
provided  by  the  DSSR  and  Communist  China. 
Furthermore,  the  volume  of  such  supplies 
is  so  low  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
capacity  of  North  Vietnam's  rather  flexible 
transportation  network  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  flow.  The  economy's  relatively  un- 
deremployed labor  force  also  appears  to  pro- 
vide an  ample  manpower  reserve  for  internal 
military  and  economic  needs  including  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  and  for  continued 
support  of  military  (^>erations  in  the  South. 

2.  Since  the  initiation  of  the  ROLLING 
THUNDER  program  the  damage  to  facilities 
and  equipment  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
more  thsm  offset  by  the  increased  flow  of 
military  and  economic  aid.  largely  from  the 
USSR  and  Communis:  China. 

The  measurable  costs  of  the  damage 
sustained  by  North  Vietnam  are  estimated 
by  intelligence  analysts  to  have  reached  ap- 
proximately (86  million  by  IS  July  1966. 
In  1965  alone,  the  value  of  the  military  and 
economic  aid  that  Hanoi  received  from  the 
USSR  and  Communist  China  Ls  estimated  to 
have  been  on  the  order  of  (250-400  million, 
of  which  about  (100-150  million  was  eco- 
nomic, and  they  have  continued  to  provide 
aid.  evidently  at  an  Increasing  rate,  during 
the  current  year.  Most  of  it  has  been  from 
the  USSR,  which  had  virtually  cut  off  aid 
during  the  1962-64  period.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  Hanoi's  Communist 
backers  have  assumed  the  economic  costs  to 
a  degree  that  has  significantly  cushioned  the 
impact  of  U.S.  bombing. 

3.  The  aspects  of  the  baste  situation  that 
have  enabled  Hanoi  to  continue  its  support 
of  military  operations  in  the  South  and  to 
neuiraiize  the  impact  of  U.S.  bombing  by 
passing  the  economic  costs  to  other  Com- 
munist countries  are  not  likely  to  be  altered 
by  reducing  the  present  geographic  con- 
straints, mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal 
harbors  in  North  Vietnam,  increasing  the 
number  of  armed  reconnaissance  sorties  and 
otherwise  expanding  the  U.S.  air  offensive 
along  the  lines  now  contemplated  In  military 
recommendations  and  planning  studies. 

An  expansion  of  the  bombing  program 
along  such  lines  would  make  it  more  dim- 
cult  and  costly  for  Hanoi  to  move  essential 
military  supplies  through  North  Vietnam  to 
the  VC  NVN  forces  In  the  South.  The  low 
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volume  of  supplies  required,  the  demon- 
strated effectiveness  of  the  countermeasures 
already  undertaken  by  Hanoi,  the  alterna- 
tive options  that  the  NVN  transportation 
network  provides  and  the  level  of  aid  the 
USSR  and  China  seem  prepared  to  provide, 
however,  make  it  quite  unlikely  that  Hanoi's 
capability  to  function  as  a  logistic  funnel 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  Our  past  ex- 
perience also  indicates  that  an  intensified 
air  campaign  in  NVN  probably  would  not 
prevent  Hanoi  from  infiltrating  men  into  the 
South  at  the  present  or  a  higher  rate  if  it 
chooses.  Furthermore,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  basis  for  assuming  that  the  damage 
that  could  t>e  Inflicted  by  an  Intenslfled  air 
offensive  would  impose  such  demands  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  labor  force  that  Hanoi 
would  be  unable  to  continue  and  expand  its 
recruitment  and  training  of  military  forces 
for  the  Insurgency  In  the  South. 

4.  While  conceptually  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  limit  may  be  Imposed  on 
the  scale  of  military  activity  that  Hanoi  can 
maintain  In  the  South  by  continuing  the 
ROLLING  THUNDER  program  at  the  present, 
or  some  higher  level  of  effort,  there  appears 
to  be  no  basis  for  deflnlng  that  limit  In 
concrete  terms  or.  for  concluding  that  the 
present  scale  of  VC  NVN  activities  in  the 
field  have  approached  that  limit 

The  available  evidence  clearly  indicates 
that  Hanoi  has  been  infiltrating  military 
forces  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam  at 
an  accelerated  rate  during  the  current  year. 
Intelligence  estimates  have  concluded  that 
North  Vietnam  is  capable  of  substantially 
Increasing  its  support. 

5  The  Indirect  effects  of  the  bombing  on 
the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue 
fighting  and  on  their  leaders'  appraisal  of  the 
prospective  gains  and  costs  of  maintaining 
the  present  policy  have  not  shown  them- 
selves In  any  tangible  way.  Furthermore,  we 
have  not  discovered  any  basis  for  concluding 
that  the  Indirect  punitive  effects  of  bombing 
win  prove  decisive  In  these  resoects. 

It  may  be  argued  on  a  speculative  basis 
that  continued  or  increased  bombing  must 
eventually  affect  Hanoi's  will  to  continue, 
particularly  as  a  component  of  the  total  U.S. 
military  pressures  being  exerted  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  it  Is  not  a  conclu- 
sion that  necessarily  follows  from  the  avail- 
able evidence:  given  the  character  of  North 
Vietnam's  economy  and  society,  the  present 
and  prospective  low  levels  of  casualties  and 
the  amount  of  aid  available  to  Hanoi.  It 
would  appear  to  be  equally  logical  to  assume 
that  the  major  influences  on  Hanoi's  will  to 
continue  are  most  likely  to  be  the  course  of 
the  war  In  the  South  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  USSR  and  China  support  the  policy  of 
continuing  the  war  and  that  the  punitive 
Imnact  of  US.  bombing  may  have  but  a 
marginal  effect  in  the  broader  context 

In  the  body  of  the  report  these  summary 
formulations  were  elaborated  in  more  detail. 
For  instance,  in  assessing  the  military  and 
economic  effect  of  the  bombing  on  North 
Vietnam' s  capacity  to  sustain  the  war  the 
'■enort  stated- 

The  economic  and  military  damage  sus- 
tained by  Hanoi  In  the  first  year  of  the  bomb- 
ing was  moderate  and  the  cost  could  be  (and 
was)    passed  alon?  to  Moscow  and  Pelplng 

The  major  effect  of  the  attack  on  North 
Vietnam  was  to  force  Hanoi  to  cope  with 
disruption  to  normal  activity,  particularly 
in  transportation  and  distribution  The 
bombing  hurt  most  in  Its  disruption  of  the 
roads  and  rail  nets  and  In  the  very  consid- 
erable repair  effort  which  became  neces8ar>- 
The  regime,  however,  was  singularly  suc- 
cesjful  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  US. 
Interdiction  effort. 

Much  of  the  damage  was  to  installations 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  need  to 
sustain  the  military  effort.  The  regime  made 
no  attempt  to  restore  storage  facilities  and 
little  to  repair  damage  to  power  stations. 
evidently  because  of  the  existence  of  ade- 
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quate  excess  capacity  and  because  the  facil- 
ities were  not  of  vital  Importance.  For 
somewhat  similar  reasons,  it  made  no  major 
effort  to  restore  military  facilities,  but  merely 
abandoned  barracks,  and  dispersed  materiel 
usually  stored  in  depots. 

The  major  essential  restoration  consisted 
of  measures  to  keep  traffic  moving,  to  keep 
the  railroad  yards  operating,  to  maintain 
communications,  and  to  replace  transport 
equipment  and  equipment  for  radar  and 
SAM  sites. 

A  little  further  on  the  report  examined  the 
political  effects  of  the  bombing  on  Hanoi's 
unll  to  continue  the  war,  the  morale  of  the 
population,  and  the  support  of  its  allies. 

The  bombing  through  1966  apparently  had 
not  had  a  major  effect  in  shaping  Hanoi's 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  continue  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  regime  probably  con- 
tinued to  base  such  decisions  mainly  on  the 
course  of  the  fighting  in  the  South  and  ap- 
peared willing  to  suffer  even  stepped-up 
bombing  so  long  as  prospects  of  winning  the 
South  appeared  to  be  reasonably  good. 

Evidence  regarding  the  effect  of  the  bomb- 
ing on  the  morale  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
people  suggests  that  the  results  were  mixed. 
The  bombing  clearly  strengthened  popular 
support  of  the  regime  by  engendering  patri- 
otic and  nationalistic  enthusiasm  to  resist 
the  attacks  On  the  other  hand,  those  more 
directly  Involved  In  the  bombing  underwent 
personal  hardships  and  anxieties  caused  by 
the  raids  Because  the  air  strikes  were  di- 
rected away  from  urban  areas,  morale  was 
probably  damaged  less  by  the  direct  bomb- 
ing than  by  Its  indirect  effects,  such  as 
evacuation  of  the  urban  population  and  the 
splitting  of  families. 

Hanoi's  political  relations  with  its  allies 
were  In  some  respects  strengthened  by  the 
bombing  The  attacks  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging greater  material  and  political  sup- 
port from  the  Soviet  Union  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  While  the 
Soviet  aid  complicated  Hanoi's  relationship 
with  Peking,  it  reduced  North  Vietnam's  de- 
pendence on  China  and  thereby  gave  Hanoi 
more  room  for  maneuver  on  Its  own  behalf. 

This  report's  concluding  chapter  was  en- 
titled "Observations"  and  contained  some 
of  the  most  lucid  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  air  war  produced  to  that  date,  or  this!  It 
began  by  reviewing  the  original  objectives 
the  bombing  was  initiated  to  achieve: 

Reducing  the  ablity  of  North  Vietnam  to 
support  the  Communist  insurgencies  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Laos,  and  .  .  .  increasing 
progressively  the  pressure  on  NVN  to  the 
point  where  the  regime  would  decide  that  it 
was  too  costly  to  continue  directing  and  sup- 
porting the  Insurgency  In  the  South. 

After  rehearsing  the  now  familiar  military 
failure  of  the  bombing  to  halt  the  infiltra- 
tion, the  report  crisply  and  succinctly  out- 
lined the  bombing's  failure-  to  achieve  the 
critical  second  objective — the  psychological 
one: 

Initial  plans  and  asseasmenta  for  the 
ROLLING  THUNDER  program  clearly  tended 
to  overestimate  the  persuasive  and  disruptive 
effects  of  the  US  air  strikes  and,  correspond- 
ingly, to  underestimate  the  tenacity  and 
recuperative  capabilities  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese This  tendency,  in  turn  appears  to 
reflect  a  general  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact, 
well-dccumented  In  the  historical,  and  social 
scientific  literature,  that  a  direct,  frontal  at- 
tack on  a  society  tends  to  strengthen  the 
social  fabric  of  the  nation,  to  increase  popu- 
lar support  of  the  existing  government,  to 
Improve  the  determination  of  both  the  lead- 
ership and  the  populace  to  fight  back,  to  in- 
duce a  variety  of  protective  measures  that 
reduce  the  society's  vulnerability  to  future 
attack,  and  to  develop  an  Increased  capacity 
for  quick  repair  and  restoration  -)f  essential 
functions  The  great  variety  of  physical  and 
social  counter-measures  that  North  Vietnam 
has  taken  in  response  to  the  bombing  is  now 
well  documented  In  current  Intelligence  re- 
ports, but  the  potenUal  effectiveneM  of  these 
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counter-measures  was  not  stressed  in  the 
early  planning  or  Intelligence  studies. 

Perhaps  the  most  trenchant  analysis  of  all, 
however,  was  reserved  for  last  as  the  report 
attacked  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
air  war  strategy — our  inability  to  relate  op- 
erations to  objectives: 

In  general,  current  official  thought  about 
U.S.  objectives  in  bombing  NVN  implicitly 
assumes  two  sets  of  causal  relationships: 

1.  That  by  increasing  the  damage  and 
destruction  of  resources  in  NVN.  the  U.S.  Is 
exerUng  pressure  to  cause  the  DRV  to  stop 
their  support  of  the  military  operations  in 
SVN  and  Laos;  and 

2.  That  the  combined  effect  of  the  total 
military  effort  against  NVN — including  the 
U.S.  air  strikes  In  NVN  and  Laos,  and  the 
land,  sea.  and  air  operations  In  SVN — will 
ulUmately  cause  the  DRV  to  perceive  that  its 
probable  losses  accruing  from  the  war  have 
become  greater  than  its  poeslble  gains  and, 
on  the  basis  of  this  net  evaluation,  the  re- 
gime will  stop  Its  support  of  the  war  In  the 
South. 

These  two  sets  of  interrelationships  are  as- 
sumed in  military  planning,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  are  systematically  addressed 
in  current  intelligence  estimates  and  assess- 
ments. Instead,  the  tendency  is  to  encapsu- 
late the  bombing  of  NVN  as  one  set  of  opera- 
tions and  the  war  in  the  South  as  another  set 
of  operations,  and  to  evaluate  each  sepa- 
rately; and  to  tabulate  and  describe  data  on 
the  physical,  economic,  and  military  effects 
of  the  bombing,  but  not  to  address  specifi- 
cally the  relationship  between  such  effects 
and  the  data  relating  to  the  ability  and  will 
of  the  DRV  to  continue  its  support  of  the 
war  in  the  South. 

The  fragmented  nature  of  current  analyses 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  methodology  for 
assessing  the  net  effects  of  a  given  set  of  mili- 
tary operations  leaves  a  major  ^ap  between 
the  quantifiable  data  on  bomb  damage  ef- 
fects, on  the  one  hand,  and  policy  judgments 
atKnit  the  feasibility  of  achieving  a  given  set 
of  objectives,  on  the  other.  Bridging  this  gap 
sail  requires  the  exercise  of  broad  political- 
military  judgments  that  cannot  be  supported 
or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  systematic  Intelli- 
gence Indicators.  It  must  be  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  currently  no  adequate  basis 
for  predicting  the  levels  of  U.S.  military 
effort  that  would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
stated  objectives — indeed,  there  Is  no  firm 
basis  for  determining  if  there  Is  any  feasible 
level  of  effort  that  would  achieve  these 
objectives. 

The  criticil  impact  of  this  study  on  the 
Secretary's  thinking  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  coriclusions  and  much  of 
its  analysis  loould  find  its  way  into  McNa- 
maras  October  trip  report  to  the  President. 
Having  submitted  a  stinging  condemna- 
tion of  the  bombing,  the  Study  Group  was 
under  some  obligation  to  offer  constructive 
alternatives  and  this  they  did,  seizing,  not 
surprisingly,  on  the  very  idea  McNamara  had 
suggested— the  anti-infiltration  barrier.  The 
product  of  their  summer's  work  was  a  rea- 
sonably detailed  proposal  for  a  multt-system 
barrier  across  the  DMZ  and  the  Liotian  ■pan- 
handle that  would  make  extensive  use  of 
recently  innovated  mines  and  sensors.  The 
central  portion  of  their  recommendation 
follows: 

The  barrier  would  have  two  somewhat  dif- 
ferent parts,  one  designed  against  foot  traffic 
and  one  against  vehicles.  The  preferred  loca- 
tion for  the  antl-foot-trafllc  barrier  is  in  the 
region  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  DMZ 
to  the  Laotian  border  and  then  north  of 
Tchepone  to  the  vicinity  of  Muong  Sen.  ex- 
tending about  100  by  20  kilometers  This  area 
is  virtually  unpopulated,  and  the  terrain  is 
quite  rugged,  containing  mostly  V-shaped 
valleys  In  which  the  opportunity  for  alter- 
nate trails  aooears  lower  than  It  Is  elsewhere 
in  the  system  The  location  of  choice  for  the 
antl-vehlcle  part  of  the  system  is  the  area. 
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about  100  by  40  kilometers,  now  covered  by 
Operation  Cricket.  In  this  area  the  road  net- 
work tends  to  be  more  constricted  than  else- 
where, and  there  appears  to  be  a  smaller 
area  available  for  new  roads.  An  alternative 
location  for  the  anti-personnel  system  is 
north  of  the  DMZ  to  the  Laotian  border  and 
then  north  along  the  crest  of  the  mountains 
dividing  Laos  from  North  Vietnam  It  is  less 
desirable  economically  and  militarily  because 
of  lu  greater  length,  greater  distance  from 
U.S.  bases,  and  greater  proximity  to  potential 
North  Vietnamese  counter-efforts. 

The  air-supported  barrier  would.  If  neces- 
sary, be  wipplemented  by  a  manned  'fence" 
connecting  the  eastern  end  of  the  barrier 
to  the  sea. 

The  construction  of  the  air-supported  bar- 
rier could  be  Initiated  using  currently  avail- 
able or  nearly  available  components,  with 
Fome  necessary  modifications,  and  could  per- 
haps be  Installed  by  a  year  or  so  from  go- 
ahead.  However,  we  anticipate  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  learn  to  cope  with  a  bar- 
rier built  this  way  after  some  period  of  time 
which  we  cannot  estimate,  but  which  we  fear 
may  be  short.  Weapons  and  sensors  which 
can  make  a  much  more  effective  barrier,  only 
some  of  which  are  now  under  development, 
are  not  likely  to  be  available  in  less  than 
18  months  to  2  years.  Even  these.  It  must  be 
expected,  will  eventually  be  overcome  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  so  that  further  Improve- 
ments In  weajjonry  will  be  necessary.  Thus 
we  envisage  a  dynamic  "battle  of  the  bar- 
rier." in  which  the  barrier  is  repeatedly  Im- 
proved and  strengthened  by  the  Introduction 
of  new  components,  and  which  will  hope- 
fully permit  us  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
off  balance  by  continually  posing  new  prob- 
lems for  them.  .  .  . 

The  anti-troop  infiltration  system  (which 
would  also  function  against  supply  porters) 
would  operate  as  follows.  There  would  be  a 
constantly  renewed  mine  field  of  non-sterlllz- 
ing  Gravel  (and  possibly  button  bomblets). 
distributed  In  patterns  covering  intercon- 
nected valleys  and  slopes  (suitable  for  alter- 
nate trails)  over  the  enUre  barrier  region. 
The  actual  miner  area  would  encompass  the 
equivalent  of  a  strip  about  100  by  5  kilo- 
meters There  would  also  be  a  pattern  of 
acoustic  detectors  to  listen  for  mine  explo- 
sions indicating  an  attempted  penetration. 
The  mine  field  is  intended  to  deny  opening 
of  alternate  routes  for  troop  infiltrators  and 
should  be  emplaced  first.  On  the  trails  and 
bivouacs  currently  used,  from  which  mines 
may^we  tentatively  assume — be  cleared 
without  great  difficult,  a  more  dense  pattern 
of  sensors  would  be  designed  to  locate  groups 
of  infiltrators.  Air  strikes  using  Gravel  and 
SADEYES  would  then  be  called  against  these 
targeu  The  sensor  patterns  would  be  moni- 
tored 24  hours  a  day  by  patrol  aircraft.  The 
struck  areas  would  be  reseeded  with  new 
mines. 

The  antl-vehlcle  sytftem  would  consist  of 
acoustic  detectors  distributed  every  mile  or 
so  along  all  truckablo  roads  in  the  inter- 
dicted area,  monitored  24  hours  a  day  by 
patrol  aircraft,  with  vectored  strike  aircraft 
using  SADEYE  to  respond  to  signals  that 
trucks  or  truck  convoys  are  moving.  The 
patrol  aircraft  would  distribute  self- 
stemizing  Gravel  over  parts  of  the  road  net 
at  dusk.  The  self -sterilizing  feature  is  needed 
so  that  road-watching  and  mine-planting 
teams  could  be  used  in  this  area  Photo- 
reoonnalssance  aircraft  would  cover  the 
entire  area  each  few  days  to  look  for  the 
development  of  new  truckable  roads,  to  see 
If  the  transport  of  supplies  is  being  switched 
to  porters,  and  to  Identify  any  other  change 
m  the  infiltration  system.  It  may  also  be 
desirable  to  use  ground  teams  to  plant  larger 
anti-truck  mines  along  the  roads,  as  an 
Interim  measure  pending  the  development 
of  effective  air-dropped  antl-vehlcle  mines. 

The  cost  of  such  a  system  (both  parts)  has 
been  estimated  to  be  about  (800  million  per 
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year,  of  which  by*  far  the  major  fraction  is 
spent  for  Gravel  and  SADEYES  The  key 
requirements  would  be  (all  numbers  are 
approximate  because  of  assumptions  which 
had  to  be  made  regarding  degradation  of  sys- 
tem components  In  field  use.  and  regarding 
the  magnitude  of  Infiltration)  :  20  million 
Gravel  mines  per  month;  possible  25  million 
button  bomhlets  per  month 

Apart  from  the  tactical  countermeasures 
against  the  barrier  Itself,  one  has  to  consider 
strategic  alternatives  available  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  In  case  the  barrier  is  successful 
Among  these  are:  a  move  into  the  Mekong 
Plain;  Infiltration  from  the  sea  either  directly 
to  SVN  or  through  Cambodia:  and  movement 
down  the  Mekong  from  Thakhek  (held  by 
the  Pathet  Lao-North  Vietnamese)  into 
Cambodia. 

Finally.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  find 
out  how  effective  the  barrier  is  in  the  absence 
of  clearly  visible  North  Vietnamese  responses, 
such  as  end  runs  through  the  Mekong  plain. 
Because  of  supplies  already  stored  in  the 
pipeline,  and  because  of  the  general  shaklness 
of  our  quantitative  estimates  of  either  sup- 
ply or  troop  infiltration.  It  Is  Ilkelv  to  be  some 
time  before  the  effect  of  even  a  wholly  suc- 
cessful barrier  becomes  noticeable.  A  greatly 
stepped-up  Intelligence  effort  Is  called  for. 
Including  continued  road-watch  activity  lii 
the  areas  of  the  motorcade  roads,  and  patrol 
and  reconnaissance  activity  south  of  the 
anti-personnel  barrier. 

Pentagon    Papers:     Vietnam    Study    Links 
1965-66  GI  Bun.D-Up  to  Faulty  Planning 
(By  Pox  Butlerfleldi 
The  Pentagon's  secret  study  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Indicates  that  the  rapid  expansion   of 
American  forces  m   1965  and  1966  occurred 
because    "no    one    really   foresaw    what    the 
troop  needs  In  Vietnam  would  be  "  and  be- 
cause the   ability  of  the  enemy   forces   "to 
build  up  their  effort  was  consistently  under- 
rated." 

"It  would  seem. "  the  study  asserts,  that  the 
American  planners  would  have  been  "very 
sensitive  to  rates  of  infiltration  and  recruit- 
ment by  the  |  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
Army]:  but  very  little  analysis  was.  in  fact, 
given  to  the  Implications  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  VC/N.V.A.  In  this  regard  " 

As  a  result  of  the  unanticipated  enemy 
buUd-up.  the  Pentagon  study  discloses.  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland's  troop  requests 
tumped  from  a  total  of  175.000  men  in  June, 
1965.  to  275,000  that  July,  to  443.000  In 
December  and  then  to  542.000  the  following 
June,  Neither  the  requests  of  the  American 
commander  In  Vietnam  nor  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  rapid  approval  of  all  but  the 
last  of  them  Was  made  public. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study  says,  the 
Johnson  Administration's  continual  expan- 
sion of  the  air  war  during  1966  and  1966  was 
based  on  a  colossal  mlsjudgmenf  at>out  the 
bombing's  effect  on  Hanoi's  will  and  capabil- 
ities. 

In  particular,  the  study  discloses  that  the 
Administration's  decision  in  1966  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam's  oil-storage  facilities  was 
made  despite  repeated  warnings  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  that  such  action 
would  not  "cripple  Communist  military  op- 
erations. "  Instead,  the  study  says.  Washing- 
ton apparently  accepted  the  mUltary's  estl- 
mate  that  the  bombing  would  "bring  the 
enemy  to  the  conference  table  or  cauje  the 
Insurgency  to  wither  from  lack  of  support" 
But  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
South   continued    "undiminished  "' 

The  Pentagon  study  of  this  period  of  escala- 
tion in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  also  makes 
these  disclosures: 

American  military  commanders  were  con- 
fident of  victory.  General  Westmoreland,  for 
example,  told  Washington  in  July.  1965.  that 
by  using  his  search-and-destroy  strategy  he 
c;uld  defeat  the  enemy  "by  the  end  of  1967." 
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And  the  same  month,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St*ir  assured  a*cnt*Ty  of  Defense  Robert  8. 
McNamara  that  "there  is  no  reason  we  can- 
not win  If  sxich  Is  our  will." 

High-level  civilian  authorltlee.  Including 
Secretary  McNamara,  began  to  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  both  the 
air  and  ground  war  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
1986.  but  they  continued  to  recommend 
escalaUon  as  the  only  acceptable  policy, 
despite  their  doubts. 

A  secret  Defense  Department  seminar  of  47 
scientists — "the  cream  of  the  scholarly  com- 
munity in  technical  fields" — concluded  In  the 
summer  of  i960  that  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  had  had  "no  measxirable  effect"  on 
Hanoi.  The  scientists  recommended  building 
an  electronic  barrier  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  as  an  alternative  to  the 
bombing.  [See  text,  bombing  evaluation 
Aug.  29,  IBM,  Page  10.) 

The  Pentagon  account  of  this  period  of 
the  war— from  July,  1866,  to  the  fall  of 
1966 — forms  another  section  In  the  series 
presented  by  The  New  York  Times. 

The  study,  ordered  by  Secretary  McNamara 
In  1987  and  prepared  by  a  team  of  30  to  40 
officials  and  analysts  to  determine  how  the 
United  States  became  involved  in  the  war  in 
Indochina,  consists  of  3.000  pages  of  analyala 
and  4.000  pages  of  supporting  documents. 

Previous  articles  in  The  Tlmes's  presenta- 
Uon  of  the  Pentagon  study  have  recounted 
President  Kennedy's  deepening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  President 
Johnson's  decisions,  through  July.  19<J5.  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  an  air  and 
ground  war  in  Vietnam. 

Opxk-Bndcd  SraATBOT 

When  President  Johnson  decided  In  July, 
1»«8,  to  accept  General  Westmoreland's  re^ 
quest  for  44  combat  battalions  and  to  endorse 
hU  search -and -destroy  strategy,  he  "left  the 
0.8.  commitment  to  Vietnam  open-ended," 
the  study  declares. 

"Force  levels  for  the  search-and-deatroy 
strategy  had  no  empirical  limits,"  It  adds. 
"The  amount  of  force  required  to  defeat  the 
enemy  depended  entirely  on  his  rasponse  to 
the  build-up  and  his  wllllngnass  Vi  continue 
the  fight." 

"The  basic  Idea"  underlying  the  search- 
and-destroy  strategy,  the  study  says,  "wsa 
the  desire  to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy, 
denying  him  freedom  of  movement  anywhere 
in  the  country  .  .  and  deal  him  the  hea\-le«t 
poaslble  blows."  This  concept  replaced  the 
static-defense  and  enclave  strategies,  which 
called  for  fewer  American  troops,  and  which 
had  been  tried  briefly  to  the  sprlig  of  19«5 

Oeneral  Wectmanland  InUnded  hl«  orig- 
inal allotment  of  44  battalions  to  be  only 
a  stopgap  measure,  the  account  says.  They 
would  be  UMd  to  blunt  the  enemy  offensive 
that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  ftaglle 
Saigon  Oov«rnment.  but  more  men  wo\Ud 
quickly  be  needed  if  the  allies  were  to  win. 

To  Und  out  how  much  "additional  force 
was  required  to  seise  the  Initiative  from  the 
enemy  and  to  commence  the  win  phase  of 
the  strategy,"  Secretary  McNamara  flew  to 
Saigon  on  July  18,  19«6,  for  a  four-day  vtalt 
While  be  was  there  he  received  a  cablegram 
notifying  him  that  President  Johnson  had 
approved  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  request  for 
44  bMtaUona  and  the  uae  of  his  search-and- 
deatroy  atratagy. 

According  to  the  study,  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land then  reported  that  he  needed  24  addi- 
tional American  battaliona,  or  lOO.OOO  men 
f^"**    "**'•  PJ««"  which  wo«ld  begin  in" 


He  also  outlined,  as  quoted  In  the  study 
his  over-all  strategy,  based  on  a  three-phase 
build -up:  "^ 

"Phase  I — The  commitment  of  UJ3/FW 
M.A.  I  United  States /Free  World  Military  As- 
sUtaneef  forces  necessary  to  halt  the  loalng 
trend  by  the  end  of  19«8. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Phase  n — The  resumption  of  the  offensive 
by  VS./r.WMA.  fwcee  during  the  first  half 
of  1988  In  high-priority  areas  necessary  to 
destroy  enemy  forces,  and  relnstltutlon  of 
rural-construction    activities." 

"Phase  m — If  the  enemy  persisted,  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  following 
Phase  n  would  be  reqiUred  for  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  remaining  enemy 
forces  and  base  areas. 

"Withdrawal  of  VJB./T.WMA.  forces 
would  commence  following  Phase  HI  as  the 
OVN  (Oovemment  of  Vietnam)  became  able 
to  establish  and  maintain  Internal  order  and 
to  defend  Ite  borders." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  study.  Oeneral 
Westmoreland's  plan  shows  that  "with 
enough  force  to  seise  the  tnlUatlve  from  the 
VC  sometime  In  1986.  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
expected  to  U^e  the  offensive  and.  with  ap- 
propriate additional  relnforoententa.  to  have 
defeated  the  enemy  by  the  end  of  1967." 

A  mEQjjtar  roa  WRxsLxa 

Secretary  McNamara  was  seriously  con- 
cerned, the  Pentagon  account  says,  about 
whether  the  United  SUtes  could  "win"  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  worried  lest  the  United 
States  "become  Involved  more  deeply  in  a 
war  which  could  not  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion." 

Thus  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  July 
18  trip  to  Saigon,  the  Secretary  asked  Oen. 
Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  for  an  assessment  of  "the 
assurance  the  VS.  can  have  of  winning  in 
South  Vietnam  if  we  do  everything  we  can." 

Oeneral  Wheeler's  answer,  prepared  by  a 
study  group  of  officers  and  civUUns  in  the 
Defense     Department,     was:     "Within     the 

bounds    of    reasonable    assumptions there 

appears  to  be  no  reason  we  cannot  win  if 
such  is  QMz  wlU — and  if  that  will  u  mani- 
fested m  strategy  and  tactical  operations." 

According  to  a  memorandum  to  the  study 
group  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
John  T.  McNaughton,  on  the  working  defini- 
tion of  "win. "  It  "means  that  we  succeed  In 
demonstrating  to  the  VC  that  they  canzx>t 
win." 

This  definition,  the  Pentagon  analyst 
writes,     "indicates     the     assumption     upon 

which  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  to  reet 

that  the  VC  could  be  convinced  In  some 
meaningful  sense  that  they  were  not  going  to 
win  and  that  they  would  then  rationally 
choose  less  violent  methods  of  seeking  their 
goals." 

AmoVKD  BT   K'NAMAXA 

Secretary  McNamara  got  this  aasurance, 
the  study  goes  on.  and.  armed  with  It,  he 
recommended  on  his  return  from  Saigon  on 
July  30  that  President  Johnson  meet  General 
Westmoreland's  request  for  100,000  addi- 
tional troops. 

"The  over-all  evaluation,"  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara wrote  the  President,  "U  that  the 
course  of  action  recommended  In  this  mem- 
orandum stands  a  good  chance  of  achieving 
an  accepUble  outcome  within  a  reasonable 
time  in  Vietnam." 

"U.S.  and  South  Vietnameae  casualtlea  will 
Increase.  Just  how  much  cannot  be  predicted 
with  confidence."  the  Secretary  added,  "but 
the  US.  kUled-ln-actlon  might  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  600  a  month  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  United  States  public  opinion  will 
support  the  course  of  action  because  it  Is 
a  sensible  and  courageous  military-political 
program  designed  and  likely  to  being  about 
a  success  In  Vietnam." 

The  Pentagon  account  declares:  "Never 
again  whUe  ho  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  McNamara  make  so  optimistic  a  state- 
ment   about    Vietnam — except    in    public." 

PHASK  I  KKAB  TrS  OOAL 

By  November.  1966.  the  sttuaUon  In  South 
Vietnam  had  undergone  Important  changes. 
the  study  says. 

The  Phase  I  deployment  of  American 
troops,  which  was  now  nearlng  ito  176.000- 
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man  goal,  had  apparently  stopped  deteriora- 
tion In  the  military  situation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  narrative  relate*, 
the  enemy  had  unexpectedly  built  up 
strength  much  faster  than  the  American 
command  had  foreseen. 

Where  there  were  estimated  to  be  48.650 
Communist  combat  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
In  July.  1966.  American  intelligence  officials 
believed  by  that  November  that  there  were 
63Ji60.  And  the  numb'tr  of  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  had  increased  during  these  months 
from  one  to  eight,  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence officials. 

"The  Implications  of  the  buUd-up  w«r« 
made  abundantly  clear  by  the  bloody  fighting 
in  the  ladrang  Valley  in  mid-November." 
the  study  says.  In  this  first  big  battle  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  units  of  the  United  States  First 
Cavalry  Division  fought  numerically  superior 
North  Vietnameae  forces  for  several  weeks  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Central  Highlands, 
along  the  Cambodian  border.  More  than  1 JOO 
of  the  enemy  were  reportedly  killed  m  the 
fighting,  which  also  left  more  than  200 
Americans  dead. 

The  Pentagon  study  says  that  the  care- 
fully calculated  American  strategy,  with  lU 
plans  for  the  nimiber  of  American  trxwps  re- 
quired to  win,  "did  not  take  eacalatory  reac 
tlons  Into  account " 

WhUe  the  study  does  not  deal  with  this 
subject  at  length,  the  public  record  shows 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  bad  re- 
peatecUy  said  during  early  1966  that  North 
Vietnam  was  infiltrating  large  quantities  of 
men  and  supplies  Into  the  South. 

In  February,  for  example,  the  State  De- 
partment published  a  white  paper  entiUed 
•Aggression  From  the  North,"  asserting  that 
North  Vietnam  was  responsible  for  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  Hanoi  had  In- 
filtrated more  than  37,000  men. 

"paooaxaanrxLT  mobx  rxAoaAitr" 

The  public  record  also  shows  that  Secre- 
tary BfcNamara  devoted  a  major  part  of  a 
televised  news  conference  on  April  26,  1966, 
to  a  charge  that  North  Vietnameae  had 
stepped  up  their  infiltration.  "The  Intensifi- 
cation of  lixflltratlon."  Mr.  McNamara  said, 
"has  grown  progressively  more  flagrant  and 
more  unconstrained." 

Despite  these  frequent  public  statements 
about  the  buUd-up,  in  November,  the 
Pentagon  account  says.  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land suddenly  found  It  necessary  to  request 
a  vast  Increase  in  troops  for  the  Phase  n  part 
of  his  plan.  The  general  said  he  would  need 
164.000  more  men. 

As  the  general  explained  his  needs  to  Adm. 
VS.  Orant  Sharp,  commander  of  American 
force*  In  the  Pacific,  who  was  his  immediate 
superior: 

"The  VC/PAVN  buUd-up  rate  is  predicated 
to  be  double  that  of  U.S.  Phase  n  forces. 
Whereas  we  will  add  an  averse  of  7  maneu- 
ver battalions  per  quarter  the  enemy  will  add 
16.  This  development  baa  already  reduced 
the  November  battalion-equivalent  ratio 
from  an  anticipated  8.2  to  1,  to  2.8  to  1,  and 
It  win  be  further  reduced  to  3.6  to  1  by  the 
end  of  the  year." 

In  response  to  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  re- 
quest for  164,000  men.  Secretary  McNamara 
detoured  on  his  way  from  a  Paris  meeting 
or  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  flew  to  Saigon. 

NO    OUAaANTXX    OF    SDCCKBa 

On  hU  return  to  Washington  on  Nov.  80. 
Secretary  McNamara  wrote  a  memorandum  to 
President  Johnson  In  which  he  began  to  re- 
veal doubts  about  the  ground  war.  WhUe 
reconunendlng  that  the  United  SUtes  send 
a  total  of  nearly  400,000  men  to  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  1966,  the  next  year,  he  warned: 

"We  should  be  aware  that  deployments  of 
the  kind  I  have  recommended  will  not  guar- 
antee success.  U.S.  kUled-ln-actlon  can  be 
expected  to  reach  \JOOa  a  month,  and  the 
odds  are  even  that  we  wUl  be  faced  In  early 
1967  with  a  'no  deeUlon'  at  an  even  higher 
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level.  My  over-all  evaluation,  nevertheless.  Is 
that  the  best  chance  of  achieving  our  stated 
objectives  lies  in  .  .  .  the  deployments  men- 
tioned above."  |See  text,  notes  on  McNamara 
memo,  Nov.  30.  1966.) 

While  Secretary  McNam&ra  and  President 
Johnson  were  considering  troop  increases  up 
to  nearly  400.000  men — the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans In  South  Vietnam  was  then  184.000 — 
news  accounts  were  speculating  that  the 
troop  celling  might  go  as  high  as  300,000.  This 
was  the  figure  used,  for  example,  In  The  New 
York  Tlmes's  dispatch  on  Mr.  McNamara's 
visit  to  Sa:gon  on  Nov.  38. 

The  Pentagon  study  does  not  say  what 
decision  President  Johnson  reached  on  Mr. 
McNamara's  Nov.  30  recommendation.  But 
the  analyst  does  say  that  on  Dec.  13.  In 
another  memorandum.  Mr.  McNamara  out- 
lined for  the  President  an  approved  troop 
deployment  of  367,000  men  for  1966  and  395,- 
000  men  for  June  1967. 

Then  on  Dec.  16,  the  study  reveals.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  received  another  request 
from  Oeneral  Westmoreland,  raising  to  443,- 
000  men  the  total  he  needed  by  the  end  of 
1966.  And  on  Jan.  28  the  Secretary  received 
a  new  request,  this  time  Increasing  the  total 
to  459.000  men. 

Neither  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  requests 
nor  President  Johnson's  approvals  were  made 
public.  At  a  news  conference  on  Feb.  26.  1966. 
the  President  said,  "We  do  not  have  on  my 
desk  at  the  moment  any  unfilled  requests 
Irom  Oe.neral  Westmoreland."  There  were 
235.000  American  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam 
at  the  time. 

The  Pentagon  narrative  suggests  two  pos- 
sible Interpretations  for  the  rapid  ballooning 
of  the  number  of  troops  required: 

"It  can  be  hypothesised,  that  from  the  out- 
set of  the  American  build-up.  some  military 
men  felt  that  winning  a  meaningful  victory 
In  Vietnam  would  require  something  on  the 
order  of  one  million  men. 

"Knowing  that  this  would  be  unacceptable 
politically.  It  may  have  seemed  a  better  bar- 
gaining strategy  to  ask  for  increased  deploy- 
ments incrementally. 

"An  alternative  explanation  Is  that  no  one 
really  foresaw  what  the  troop  needs  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  and  that  the  ability  of  the 
D.R.V./VC  to  build  up  their  effort  was  con- 
sistently underrated. 

"This  explanation  seems,  with  some  excep- 
tions, to  be  reasonable.  The  documents  from 
the  period  around  July  1965  seem  to  indicate 
that  [Oeneral  Westmoreland)  had  not  given 
much  though  to  what  he  was  going  to  do  In 
the  year  or  years  after  1965." 

Citing  a  document  of  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land's Military  Assistance  Command  In  Viet- 
nam, the  study  goes  on:  "The  words  of  the 
MACV  history  of  1966  indicate  something  of 
this,  'The  President's  July  28  announcement 
that  the  U.S.  would  commit  additional  mas- 
sive military  forces  In  SVN  necessitated  an 
overall  plan  clarifying  the  missions  and  de- 
ployment of  the  various  components.  [The 
general's)  concept  of  operations  was  prepared 
to  fulfill  this  need.'  " 

"If  this  Is  a  true  reflection  of  what  hap- 
pened," the  analyst  says.  "It  would  indicate 
the  MACV's  plan  of  what  to  do  was  derived 
from  what  would  be  available  rather  than 
the  requirement  for  manpower  being  derived 
from  any  clearly  thought  out  mUlUry  plan  ' 

BOMBING    AND    A    PaUSX 

In  April.  1965.  when  President  Johnson 
secretly  changed  the  mission  of  the  Marines 
at  Danang  from  defense  to  offense  and  thus 
committed  the  United  States  to  the  ground 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  sustained  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  relegated  to  a  secondary 
role,  the  Pentagon  study  declares.  Discussing 
this  bombing  campaign,  known  as  Operation 
Rolling  Thunder,  the  study  adds: 

"Earlier  expectations  that  bombing  would 
constitute  the  primary  means  for  the  U.S. 
to  turn  the  tide  of  the  war  had  been  over- 
taken by  the  President's  decision  to  send  In 
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substantial  U.S.  ground  forces.  With  this  de- 
cision the  main  hope  had  shifted  from  in- 
flicting pain  in  the  North  to  proving,  in  the 
South,  that  NVN  could  not  win  a  military 
victory  there.  Rolling  Thunder  was  counted 
as  useful  and  necessary,  but  in  the  prevailing 
view  it  was  a  supplement  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for  efforts  within  SVN." 

By  the  summer  of  1965.  Operation  Rolling 
Thunder's  scope  and  pattern  of  opteratlon  had 
also  been  determined,  the  narrative  relates. 

To  emphasize  American  power.  It  goes  on, 
the  bombing  of  the  North  would  proceed  "In 
a  slow,  s'eady.  deliberate  manner,  beginning 
with  a  few  Innitratlon-assoclated  targets  in 
southern  NVN  and  gradually  moving  north- 
ward with  progressively  more  severe  attacks 
on  a  wider  variety  of  targets." 

Because  Operation  Rolling  Thunder  was 
considered  "comparatively  risky  and  politi- 
cally sensitive."  all  bombing  strikes  were 
carefully  selected  in  Washington.  Targets 
were  chosen  in  weekly  packages,  the  study 
says,  and  each  target  package  "had  to  pass 
through  a  chain  of  approvals  which  Included 
senior  levels  of  O.S.D.  [Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense],  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  White  House." 

Attacks  were  also  permitted  against  certain 
broad  categories  of  targets,  such  as  vehicles, 
locomotives  and  barges,  which  were  defined 
in  Washington.  In  this  type  of  attack,  known 
as  armed  reconnaissance,  the  final  selection 
of  a  specific  target  was  left  to  the  pilot. 

The  number  of  sorties — Individual  flights 
by  individual  planes — was  gradually  In- 
creased, the  account  relates,  from  900  a  week 
during  July  to  1.500  a  week  In  December. 
1965  By  the  end  of  the  year  55.000  sorties  had 
been  flown,  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  on 
armed  reconnaissance. 

While  the  list  of  targets  was  also  length- 
ened. Secretary  McNamara  continued  to  keep 
the  Hanol-Halphong  area  and  the  Chinese 
border  area  off  limits  through  the  end  of 
1965. 

The  study  reports  that  the  original  purpose 
of  Rolling  Thunder,  "to  break  the  will  of 
N:rth  Vietnam."  was  changed  during  the 
summer  of  1965  to  cutting  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

This  change  In  the  Government's  Internal 
rationale,  the  analyst  writes,  brought  It  In 
line  with  the  publicly  expressed  rationale, 
which  had  always  been  an  infiltration  cutoff. 

The  rationale  was  changed,  the  study  de- 
clares, because  It  was  recognized  that  "as  a 
venture  in  strategic  persuasion  the  bombing 
had  not  worked." 

In  fact,  Intelligence  estimates  commis- 
sioned by  Secretary  McNamara  showed  that 
by  the  end  of  1965  the  bombing  had  had 
little  effect  on  North  Vietnam. 

STRALNS  SHOW  IN  INDUSTRY 

In  November.  19S6,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  told  Mr.  McNamara  that  whUe 
the  "cumulative  strains"  resulting  from  the 
bombing  had  "reduced  industrial  perform- 
ance" in  North  Vietnam,  "the  primarily 
rural  nature  of  the  area  permits  continued 
functioning  of  the  subsistence  economy." 

And.  the  agency's  estimate  continued.  "The 
air  strikes  do  not  appear  to  have  altered 
Hanoi's  determination  to  continue  support- 
ing the  war  In  South  Vietnam." 

In  the  analyst's  view,  '"The  idea  that 
destroying,  or  threatening  to  destroy.  North 
Vietnam's  Industry  would  pressure  Hanoi 
into  calling  it  quits,  seems.  In  retrospect,  a 
colossal  mlsjudgment."  The  analyst  con- 
tinues: 

"NVN  was  an  extremely  poor  target  for  air 
attack.  The  theory  of  either  strategic  or 
Interdiction  bombing  assumed  highly  devel- 
oped industrial  nations  producing  large 
quantities  of  military  goods  to  sustain  mass 
armies  engaged  In  intensive  warfare.  NVN. 
as  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies  knew,  was  an 
agricultural  country  with  a  rudimentary 
transportation  system  and  little  Industry  of 
any  kind. 
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"What  intelligence  agencies  liked  to  call 
the  'modern  Industrial  sector'  of  the  economy 
was  tiny  even  by  Asian  standards,  producing 
only  about  12  percent  of  the  OJ*.P.  of  $1.6- 
blllion  In  1935  There  were  only  a  handful  of 
major  Industrial  facilities'  When  NVN  was 
first  targeted,  the  J.CS.  found  only  eight 
industrial   installations  worth  listing. 

"NVNs  limited  Industry  made  little  con- 
tribution to  its  military  capabilities,"  the 
account  continues.  "The  great  bulk  of  Its 
military  equipment,  and  all  of  the  heavier 
and  more  sophisticated  Items,  had  to  be  im- 
ported. This  was  no  particular  problem,  since 
both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  were  apparently 
more  than  glad  to  help. 

"The  NVN  transportation  system  was 
austere  and  superflcially  looked  very  vul- 
nerable to  air  attack,  but  it  was  inherently 
flexible  and  Its  capacity  greatly  exceeded  the 
demands  placed  upon  It. 

"Supporting  the  war  in  the  south  was 
hardly  a  great  strain  on  NVN's  economy.  The 
NVA,VC  forces  there  did  not  constitute  a 
large  army  They  did  not  fight  as  conven- 
tional division  or  field  armies,  with  tanks 
and  airplanes  and  field  artillery;  they  did  not 
need  to  be  supplied  by  huge  convoys  of 
trucks,  trains  or  ships.  They  fought  and 
moved  on  foot,  supplying  themselves  locally. 
In  the  main,  and  simply  avoiding  combat 
when  supplies  were  low." 

An  Important  element  In  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's program  of  pressure  against  North 
Vietnam,  the  study  says,  was  a  pause  In  the 
bombing.  On  July  20.  1966.  Mr.  McNamara 
wrote  In  a  memorandum  to  the  President: 

"After  the  44  U.S. -third-country  battalions 
have  been  deployed  and  after  some  strong 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  program  of 
bombing  in  the  North,  we  could,  as  part  of 
a  diplomatic  Initiative,  consider  introducing 
a  6-8  week  pause  In  the  program  of  bombing 
the  North." 

He  apparenUy  felt,  the  Pentagon  study 
says,  that  the  previous  pause — May  8  to 
May  13,  1966 — had  been  too  short  and  too 
hastUy  arranged  to  be  effective.  Hanoi  was 
simply  not  given  enough  time  to  reply  dur- 
ing the  May  pause,  the  study  says.  It  also 
relates  that  President  Johnson  had  viewed 
the  pause  "as  a  means  of  clearing  the  way 
for  an  Increase  In  the  tempo  of  the  air  war 
In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  response  from 
Hanoi." 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  repeated  his  pro- 
posal for  a  bombing  pause  several  times  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1966,  the  account  goes  on.  As 
he  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Naughton envisioned  It,  the  pause  would  be 
used  as  a  kind  of  "ratchet" — which  the  ana- 
lyst likens  to  "the  device  which  raises  the 
net  In  a  tennis  court,  backing  off  tension 
between  each  phase  of  increasing  it." 

All  the  high  officials  who  debated  the  pause 
In  bombing  assumed  that  it  would  be  tempo- 
rary, the  study  declares.  "Throughout  this 
discussion  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
bombing    would   be   resumed." 

TOO    STRINCCNT    FOR    HANOI 

The  officials,  known  in  government  circles 
as  the  "Vietnam  principals,"  believed  the 
bombing  would  be  resumed,  the  narrative 
adds,  because  they  kijew  that  the  conditions 
they  had  set  for  a  permanent  halt  were 
tougher  than  Hanoi  could  accept. 

In  a  confidential  memorandum  on  Dec.  3, 
apparently  intended  only  for  Mr.  McNamara, 
Assistant  Secretary  McNaughton  outlined  the 
conditions  the  United  States  should  Insist 
upon  for  a  permanent  halt: 

"A.  The  D.R.V.  stops  Infiltration  and  di- 
rection of  the  war. 

""B.  The  DJi.V.  moves  convincingly  toward 
withdrawal  of  Infiltrators. 

"C.  The  VC  stops  attack,  terror  and 
sabotage. 

"D.  The  VC  stop  significant  interference 
with  the  OVN's  exercise  of  governmental 
functions  over  substantially  all  of  South 
Vietnam." 
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After  aotlzic  Umm  oowUUona.  Mr.  Mc- 
Naogliton  wrote  tb*t  Utay  M&ouat«t  to 
"capltuikUon  by  a  Communist  force  that  la 
far  from  beaten." 

The  Joint  Cblefe  m  ««U  u  Bocrvtary  at 
SUte  Dean  Buak  oppoeed  any  halt  In  bomb- 
ing, tbe  sttidy  wye,  becauae  they  ««re  con- 
cerned that  a  pauae  would  aaae  tlie  preaure 
on  Hanoi.  (See  text,  SUte  Department  memo, 
Nov.  9.  lM6.i 

Tbey  also  feared  that  Hanoi  might  offer  an 
opening  of  nagottattone  in  exchange  for  a 
halt  In  bombing,  without  ""«*^"g  any  of  the 
•ttbetantlve  oonoeaslona  that  Waablngton 
wanted,  the  etiMlyadda. 

The  available  materials  do  not  reveal  the 
Preeldent'e  reeponae  to  tbeee  arguments." 
the  narrative  relatas,  "but  It  Is  clear  from 
the  eontlnulng  flow  of  papers  that  he  de- 
layed poetUvely  committing  himself  eitlwr 
for  or  against  a  pauae  until  very  shortly  be- 
fore the  aetiml  pause  began." 

THe  pause  was  to  last  37  days,  from  Dec.  34. 
1966.  to  Jan.  31.  1066. 


Doubts  Stast  to  Eicswa 

The  Ineffectlvenees  of  Boiling  Thunder 
and  Oenezal  Westmoreland's  mnimting 
demand  for  troops  soon  began  to  create 
doubts  among  the  "Vietnam  principals,"  the 
Pentagon  study  says.  During  tbe  pause  In  tbe 
bombing,  both  ICr.  UcNaughton  and  fiecie- 
tary  UcMamara  wrote  lengthy  memorandums 
ouUlnlng  the  change  In  their  feelings. 

In  a  paper  tttled  "Some  OiMervattans 
About  »«mh<«g  North  Vietnam."  dated 
Jut- 1*.  1966  and  quoted  In  tbe  narrative.  Mr. 
MoNaughton  asked:  "Can  the  program  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  (not  Just  Increase  the  cuet 
of)  DJLV.  aid  to  tbe  South  and  hopefully  put 
a  celling  on  It?" 

His  own  answer  was  no.  "Tbe  program  so 
far  has  not  succeeafuUy  Interdicted  loflltra- 
tlon  of  men  and  material  Into  South  Viet- 
nam," he  wrote.  "Despite  our  armed  recon- 
naissance efforts  and  strikes  of  railroads, 
roads,  bridges,  storage  centers,  training  basse 
and  other  key  links  In  their  lines  of  com- 
munications. It  Is  estimated  that  they  are 
capable  of  generating  In  the  North  and  In- 
flltimtlng  to  the  South  4.600  men  a  month 
and  between  60  and  300  tons  a  day  depending 
on  the  season." 

This,  he  noted,  was  enough  to  support  a 
major  effort  against  tbe  United  SUtas. 
M'NaiTCRTOif  wsrunm  mutt 

The  next  day  Ifr.  McNaughton  prepared 
another  memorandum,  expanding  on  his  first 
draft.  In  which  he  warned:  "We  have  in 
Vietnam  tbe  ingredients  of  an  enormous  mis- 
calculation." (See  text.  McNaughton  memo, 
Jan.  10,1966.] 

"The  ARVN  Is  tired,  passive  and  accom- 
modation-prone, ..."  he  wrote,  -rhe 
PAVN/VC  are  effectively  matching  oxw  de- 
ployments .  . .  The  bombing  of  the  North  may 
or  may  not  be  able  effectively  to  Interdict 
infiltration  .  .  .  PaclficaUon  Is  stalled  .  .  . 
the  OVN  political  Infrastructure  is  moribund 
and  weaker  than  the  VC  Infrastructure  . 
South  Vietnam  U  near  the  edge  of  serious 
Inflation  and  economic  chaoe. 

"We  are  In  an  eecalatlng  military  stale- 
mate." 

"The  preeent  U.S.  objective  In  Vietnam  Is 
to  avoid  humiliation,"  he  wrote.  "At  each 
decision  point  we  have  gambled:  at  each 
point,  to  avoid  the  damage  to  oxir  effective- 
ness of  defaulting  on  our  commitment,  we 
have  upped  the  ante.  We  have  not  defaulted, 
and  the  ante  (and  commitment)  Is  now  very 
high."  Tbe  words  In  parentheees  were  In  the 
memorandum. 

Mr.  McNaughton  suggested  that  Washing- 
ton ought  to  consider  settling  for  something 
short  of  a  military  victory. 

•Some  wUl  say  that  we  have  defaulted  If 
we  end  up  ...  .  with  anything  leas  than  a 
Western -oriented,  non-Communist.  In- 
dependent government,  exercising  effective 
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sovereignty  over  all  of  South  Vietnam, '  he 
wrote.  "This  Is  not  so.  As  stated  above,  the 
n.S.  end  Is  solely  to  preaerve  our  reputation 
as  a  guarantor." 

SOMK    SOCXFTABLS    otrrcoKxs 

He  then  outlined  some  outcomes  that  he 
felt  the  United  States  should  be  able  to 
accept: 

"GoaUtlon  government  including  Com- 
munists. 

"A  free  decision  by  the  South  to  succiunb 
to  the  VC  or  to  the  North. 

"A  neutnd  (or  even  aatl-U.S.)  government 
inSVN. 

"A  Uve-and  let-Uve  'reversion  to  1969.'  " 

This  presumably  referred  to  the  situation 
of  low-level  guerrilla  warfare  that  prevailed 
In  1969,  before  either  North  Vietnam  or  the 
United  States  had  committed  major  forces  to 
the  conflict. 

Deq>lte  the  pessimism  of  his  analysis,  the 
study  adds,  Mr.  McNaughton  went  on  to 
recffinmend  "more  effort  for  pacification, 
more  push  behliKl  the  Ky  government,  more 
battalions  .  .  .  and  Intensive  Interdiction 
bombing." 

On  Jan.  34.  Secretary  McNamara  wrote  a 
revised  version  of  bis  Nov.  30,  1066.  memo- 
randum to  President  Johnson  that,  the  study 
says,  echoed  much  of  his  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's pessimism. 

While  Mr.  McNamara.  too,  recommended 
Increasing  the  bombing  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam,  he  could  say  only  that  "the  In- 
creased program  probably  will  not  put  a  tight 
celling  on  the  enemy's  actlvlUes  in  South 
Vietnam." 

"THST    CONTIMUK   TO    ■BJXVX    .    . 

And  though  he  reoocnmended  raising  the 
number  of  United  Statea  troops  In  Vietnam 
to  more  than  400.000  by  the  end  of  1066,  he 
told  tbe  President: 

"Deployments  of  the  kind  we  have  recom- 
mended will  not  guarantee  sucoeas.  Our  in- 
telligence esUmate  is  that  the  preeent  Com- 
munist policy  Is  to  continue  to  proeecute  the 
war  vigorously  in  the  South.  They  continue 
to  beUeve  that  the  war  wlU  be  a  long  one, 
that  time  is  their  ally  and  that  their  own 
staying  pa>w«r  Is  superior  to  ours. 

"It  foUowB,  therefore,  that  the  odds  are 
about  even  that,  even  with  the  recommended 
deployments,  we  wUl  be  faced  in  early  1967 
with  a  military  standoff  at  a  much  higher 
level,  with  padfieaUon  stUl  staUed.  and  with 
any  prospect  of  mlUtary  suocees  nuured  by 
the  chances  of  an  active  Chlneee  intervention 
and  with  the  requirement  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  still  more  U.S.  forcea." 

Tbe  doubts  among  oflkslals  at  the  Johnson 
Administration  grew  further  with  a  political 
crisis  in  the  cities  of  Hue  and  Pwnang  during 
the  spring  of  1966.  the  narrative  relates,  and 
at  the  White  House  a  major  debate  was  con- 
ducted on  America's  goals  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Tbe  South  Vietnamese  political  crisis  was 
touched  off  March  13,  1966,  when  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  who  was  Premier, 
removed  the  powerful  find  aemiautooomous 
commander  of  the  I  Coriis.  Gen.  Nguyen 
Chanh  Thi.  Buddhist  monks  and  students 
quickly  Joined  demonstrations  supporting 
General  Thi  and  attacking  the  Ky  regime. 
rxAss  or  mnmAusr  >nx 

The  demonstraUons  stirred  fears  in  Wash- 
ington that  Marshal  Ky  might  be  overthrown 
and  replaced  by  a  iteutrallst  Buddhist  gov- 
ernment, the  study  recalls,  and  hurried  meet- 
ings were  called  at  tbe  White  House. 

At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  on  April  9. 
the  study  says,  fotir  policy  papers  were  de- 
bated: George  Carver,  a  senior  C.IJi.  analyst 
on  Vietnam,  argued  for  what  was  referred 
to  as  Option  A — continuing  as  is;  Leonard 
Unger,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  head  of  the  Interdepartmental  Vietnam 
coordlnaung  committee,  presented  Option 
B — contlntilng  but  prcaslng  for  a  compro- 
mise setUement:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
feiue  McNaughton  argued  OpUon  B-P — eon- 
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tlnulng  but  with  a  pessimistic  outlook:  and 
George  W.  Ball,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
took  Option  C — disengagement. 

Mr.  BaU  asserted,  as  he  had  the  previous 
June  In  a  memorandum  for  tbe  President, 
that  "We  shovUd  concentrate  our  attention 
on  cutting  our  losses."  The  United  States,  be 
said,  should  "halt  the  deployment  of  addl- 
Uonal  forces,  reduce  the  level  of  air  attacks 
on  tbe  North,  and  maintain  ground  activity 
at  the  mlnlmiun  level  required  to  present 
tbe  subetantlal  Improvement  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  position." 

"Let  us  face  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
really  attractive  options  open  to  us,"  Secre- 
tary Ball  concluded  In  his  policy  paper,  as 
quoted  in  the  Pentagon  study. 

Other  papers,  including  one  by  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  who  had  Just  replaced  McGeorge 
Bundy  as  Presidential  adviser  on  zwtional 
security,  were  prepared  and  debated  on  April 
13,  14  and  16. 

A  HINT  VK  HIS  NOTKS 

A  hint  of  lii.  McNaughton 's  stata  at  mind 
during  this  period,  the  Pentagon  study  aays, 
can  be  gathered  from  notes  he  bad  taken  of 
a  conversation  with  an  ofltcial  Just  back  from 
Saigon.  Mr.  McNaughton 's  notes  read: 

'Place  (VN)  in  unholy  mess. 

"We  contrcH  next  to  no  territory. 

"Fears  economic  collapse. 

"MllltarUy  will  be  same  place  year  from 

DOW. 

"Pacification  won^  get  off  grovuid  for  a 
year." 

At  the  April  16  meeUng.  WUllam  P.  Bundy. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  presented  a  draft  enutled  "Basic 
Choices  in  Vietnam."  He  apparently  favored 
the  option  of  continuing  along  preeent  lines, 
tbe  narrative  recounta.  but  be  also  said: 

"As  we  look  a  year  or  two  ahead,  with  a 
military  program  that  would  require  major 
further  budget  costs — with  aU  their  Implica- 
tions for  taxes  and  domestic  programs— and 
with  steady  or  probably  rising  casualtlae,  the 
war  could  well  l>ecome  an  albatross  around 
the  Administration's  neck  at  least  equal  to 
what  Korea  was  for  President  Truman  in 
1963." 

What  new  decisions  these  meetings  pro- 
duced is  not  clear  from  the  record,  the  Pen- 
tagon study  says.  The  meetings  ended  around 
April  ao  with  a  lull  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  crisis. 

Trx  Fuxi.-DKroT  Isbttx 

During  the  spring  of  1966.  the  Pentagon 
study  says,  tbe  question  of  bombing  North 
Vietnam's  oil-storage  tanks  became  a  "ma- 
jor policy  dispute." 

"BefoM  the  question  was  settled."  the  ac- 
coimt  goes  on.  "it  bad  assumed  the  propor- 
Uons  of  a  strategic  issue,  fraught  with 
military  danger  and  polttloal  risk,  requir- 
ing thorough  examination  and  careful 
analysis." 

Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  advocated 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  oil  tanks  as  early 
as  the  faU  of  1966.  the  narrative  says, 
adding: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  pressed  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter  of  1966-66  for 
permission  to  expand  the  bombing  virtually 
Into  a  program  of  strategic  bombing  aimed 
at  all  Industrial  and  economic  resourcea  as 
well   as  at  all   interdiction  targets." 

"The  Chiefs  did  so.  it  may  be  added,  de- 
splta  tiie  steady  stream,  of  menwranda  from 
the  intelligence  community  coiMlstently  ex- 
pressing skepticism  that  bombing  of  any 
conceivable  sort  (that  is,  any  except  bomb- 
ing aimed  prlmarUy  at  the  destruction  of 
North  Vietnam's  population)  could  either 
persaude  Hanoi  to  negotUta  a  setUement  on 
U.S./OVN  tarms  or  effectively  limit  Hanoi's 
ability  to  infiltrate  men  and  suM>lias  Into 
the  South." 

In  a  memorandum  to  Secretary  McNamara 
on  Nov.  10. 1066.  the  Chiefs  asserted  that  the 
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only  reason  the  bombing  campaign  had  not 
worked  thus  far  was  because  of  tbe  "self- 
Imposed  restraints." 

"We  shall  continue  to  achieve  only  limited 
success  In  ah-  operation  in  D.R.V./Laos  If 
required  to  operate  within  the  constraints 
presently  Imposed."  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  said. 
"The  establishment  and  observance  of  de 
facto  sanctuaries  within  tbe  D.R.V.,  coupled 
with  a  denial  of  operations  against  the  most 
Important  military  and  war  supporting  tar- 
gets, precludes  attainment  of  tbe  objectives 
of  the  campaign." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  added:  "Now  required  is 
an  immediate  and  sharply  accelerated  pro- 
gram which  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
U.S.  intends  to  win  and  achieve  a  level  of 
destruction  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overcome." 

In  a  separate  memorandum  the  same  day. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  said  that  an  attack  on 
North  Vietnam's  P.OX. — petroleum,  oil  and 
lubricants,  in  military  terminology — "would 
be  more  damaging  to  the  DJi.V.  capability 
to  move  war-supporting  resources  within 
country  and  along  tbe  infiltration  routes 
to  SVN  than  an  attack  against  any  other 
single  target  system." 

"The  flow  of  supplies  would  be  greatly 
impeded,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  said.  And  they 
contended  that  "recuperabUlty  of  the  D.R.V. 
P.OXi.  system  from  the  effects  of  an  attack 
Is  very  poor." 

lUUUVAI.    AT    HAIPHONO 

"It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  J.C.S.  singled 
out  the  P.OX.  target  system  for  special  at- 
tention," the  Pentagon  analyst  says.  "NVN 
had  no  oil  fields  or  refineries,  and  had  to 
import  all  of  its  petroleum  producta,  in  re- 
fined form.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  of  it  came  from 
the  Black  Sea  area  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  ar- 
rived by  sea  at  Haiphong,  the  only  port 
capable  of  conveniently  receiving  and 
handling  bulk  P.OX.  brought  in  by  large 
tankers.  Prom  large  tank  farms  at  Haip- 
hong with  a  capacity  of  about  one-fourth 
of  the  annual  Imports,  the  P.OX.  was  trans- 
ported by  road,  rail  and  water  to  other  large 
storage  sites  at  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  N.VJJ. 
P.O.L.  storage  capacity  was  concentrated  in 
13  sites,  4  of  which  had  already  been  hit. 
They  were,  of  course,  highly  vulnerable  to 
air  attack." 

In  support  of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  view,  Adm. 
U.S.  Grant  Sharp,  the  commander  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  Pacific,  in  a  cablegram  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  in  January,  1066,  made  the 
evaluation  that  bombing  North  Vietnam's 
oil  would  "bring  the  enemy  to  the  confer- 
ence table  or  cause  the  insurgency  to  wither 
from  lack  of  support."  Admiral  Sharp  also 
wanted  to  close  North  Vietnam's  ports,  pre- 
sumably by  aerial  mining. 

But  from  the  outset  of  the  debate  over 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  oil  tanks,  the 
study  discloses,  the  Intelligence  community 
bad  been  skeptical  that  such  bombing  would 
have  much  effect  on  HanoL 

Relying  to  a  query  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara on  what  tbe  effect  of  oil-tank  bomb- 
ing would  be.  tbe  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  said  in  November.  1965:  "It  is  un- 
likely that  this  loss  would  cripple  the  Com- 
munist military  operations  In  the  South, 
though  it  would  certainly  embarrass  them." 

"We  do  not  believe."  the  agency's  evalu- 
ation added,  "that  the  attacks  in  themselves 
would  lead  to  a  major  change  of  policy  on 
the  Communist  side,  either  toward  negotia- 
tions or  toward  enlarging  the  war." 

OUTUNX    or    BNXMT    POUCT 

"Present  Communist  policy  it  to  continue 
to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  In  the  south." 
another  agency  estimate,  on  Dec.  3,  1966, 
said.  It  added : 

"The  Communisto  recognize  that  the  U.S. 
reinforcementa  of  1966  signify  a  determina- 
tion to  avoid  defeat.  They  expect  more  VS. 
troops  and  probably  anticipate  that  targeta 
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in  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  will  come  under 
air  attack.  Nevertheless,  they  remain  unwill- 
ing to  damp  down  the  conflict  or  move  to- 
ward negotiation.  They  expect  a  long  war, 
but  they  continue  to  believe  that  time  is 
their  ally  and  that  their  own  staying  power 
Is  superior." 

If  the  United  States  bombed  all  major 
targete  in  North  Vietnam,  Secretary  McNa- 
mara asked,  how  would  Hanoi  react?  The 
CJ.A.  replied:  "The  D.B.V.  would  not  decide 
to  quit;  PAVN  Infiltration  southward  would 
continue." 

In  March.  1066.  after  months  of  hesita- 
tion. Mr.  McNamara  accepted  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  requests  and  recommended  bombing 
North  Vietnam's  oil.  the  study  relates.  But 
President  Johnson  did  not  immediately  go 
along  with  the  Secretary's  recommendation. 

SEVKEAL  XZASONS  TO  HESTTATE 

There  were  several  reasons  few  the  Pres- 
ident's hesitation,  tbe  account  goes  on. 

The  continuing  chaotic  political  situa- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  with  rum<xrs  of  a 
change  in  government,  made  any  further 
escalation  seem  unwise  for  the  moment.  There 
was  also  a  widespread  campaign  by  several 
world  leaders  during  the  spring  to  get  Wash- 
ington and  Hanoi  to  the  negotiating  table. 
President  Kwame  Nkruznah  of  Ghana  and 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  of  Britain 
separately  traveled  to  Moscow  to  try  to  start 
negotiations. 

President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance  was 
m  touch  with  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in 
Hanoi,  and  Secretary  General  Thant  of  the 
United  Nations  appealed  to  both  sides  to 
come  to  the  Security  Council.  President 
Johnson  could  not  afford  to  escalate  the  war 
during  these  peace  efforts,  the  Pentagon 
record  says. 

An  Important  Influence  on  President  John- 
son's thinking,  the  account  goes  on,  was  a 
memorandum  he  received  from  Mr.  Rostow 
on  May  6.  Mr.  Rostow,  who  as  a  major 
with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  dur- 
ing World  War  II  had  helped  plan  the 
bombing  of  Germany,  recalled  in  his  mem- 
orandum the  damage  done  to  that  country's 
war  effort  through  the  bombing  of  oil- 
storage  facilities.  He  then  asserted : 

"With  an  understanding  that  simple  anal- 
ogies are  dangerous,  I  nevertheless  feel  it 
is  quite  possible  tbe  military  effects  of  sys- 
tamatlc  and  sustained  bombing  of  P.O.L.  in 
North  Vietnam  may  be  more  prcmpt  and 
direct  than  conventional  intelligence  anal- 
ysis would  suiggeet." 

NOT    EVEN    SH\RP    WAS    TOLD 

It  was  late  in  May  when  President  Johnson 
decided  to  order  the  oil  bombing,  the  nar- 
rative says,  and  he  apparently  set  June  10 
as  the  target  day.  But  his  decision  "was  very 
closely  held,"  tbe  analyst  writes,  and  not 
even  Admiral  Sharp  or  Genera]  Westmore- 
land was  told. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  in  a  last- 
minute  evaluation  ordered  by  the  "Vietnam 
principals,"  reiterated  its  skepticism  about 
the  effects  of  oil-tank  bombing. 

"It  is  estimated,"  the  agency's  report  said, 
"that  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
into  SVN  can  be  sustained." 

The  sequence  of  events  was  interrupted  on 
June  7.  the  study  relates,  when  Washington 
learned  that  a  Canadian  diplomat,  Chester  A. 
Ronning.  was  on  his  way  to  Hanoi  to  test 
North  Vietnam's  attitude  toward  negotia- 
tions, a  mission  for  which  he  had  received 
S'a*e  Department  approval. 

Secretary  Rusk,  who  was  traveling  in 
Europe,  cabled  President  Johnson  to  urge 
that  the  oil  strikes  be  |x>stponed  until  It 
could  be  learned  what  Mr.  Ronning  had 
found  cut. 

"I  am  deeply  disturbed,"  Mr.  Rusk  said 
in  his  cablegram,  "by  general  international 
revulsion,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  at  home 
if  it  becomes  known  that  we  took  an  action 
which  sabotaged  tbe  Ronning  mission  to 
which  we  had  given  our  agreement.  I  recog- 
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nize    the    agony    of    this    problem    for    all 
concerned." 

NO    OPENING    OB    PLEXmUTT 

President  Johnson,  responding  to  Mr 
Rusk's  request,  suspended  the  oil  raids,  the 
study  discloses.  When  Mr.  Ronning  returned, 
Assistant  Secretary  Bundy  fiew  to  meet  him 
In  Ottawa,  but  quickly  repiorted  that  the 
Canadian  had  found  no  opening  or  flexibility 
In  the  North  Vietnamese  position. 

While  Mr.  Ronning  was  in  Hanoi,  Secretary 
McNamara  had  informed  Admiral  Sharp  by 
cablegram  of  tbe  high  level  consideration  of 
oil  attacks  and  told  him : 

"Final  decision  for  or  against  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  extent  they  can  be  carried  out 
without  significant  civilian  casualties.  Whst 
preliminary  steps  to  minimise  would  you 
recommend  and  if  taken  what  number  of 
casualties  do  you  believe  would  result?" 

Admiral  Sharp  "replied  eagerly,"  the  study 
declares,  with  a  list  of  precautions:  Tbe 
strikes  would  be  carried  out  only  under  fav- 
orable weather  conditions,  with  experienced 
pilots  fully  briefed,  and  with  especially 
selected  weapons.  He  predicted  that  civilian 
casualties  could  be  held  "under  50." 

With  B^.  Ronning's  return  and  Admiral 
Sharp's  assurances,  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  oil-tank  strikes. 

On  June  23.  Washington  gave  the  execu- 
tion message  (see  text.  Joint  Chief's  order) 
authorizing  strikes  on  the  oil  targeta  in  the 
Hanoi-Haiphong  area.  The  Pentagon  analyst 
terms  the  execution  message  "  a  remarkable 
document,  attesting  in  detail  to  the  political 
sensitivity  of  the  strikes."  The  message  said : 

"Strikes  to  commence  with  initial  attacks 
against  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  P.O.L.  on  same 
day  if  operationally  feasible  ...  At  Haiphong 
avoid  damage  to  merchant  shipping.  No  at- 
tacks authorized  on  craft  unless  U.S.  aircraft 
are  first  fired  on  and  then  only  if  clearly 
North  Vietnamese. 

"Decision  made  after  SecDef  and  C.J.C.S. 
(Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  were  as- 
sured every  feasible  step  would  be  taken  to 
minimize  civilian  casualties.  .  .  .  Take  the 
following  measures:  maximum  use  of  most 
experienced  Rolling  Thunder  personnel,  de- 
tailed briefing  of  pilots  stressing  need  to 
avoid  civilians,  execute  only  when  weather 
permita  visual  identification  of  targeta  and 
improved  strike  accuracy,  select  best  axis  of 
attack  to  avoid  populated  areas,  maximum 
use  of  ECM  (electronic  countermeasures]  to 
hamper  SAM  [surface-to-air  missiles]  and 
AAA  (anticraft  artillery)  fire  control,  in  order 
to  limit  pilot  distraction  and  improve  accu- 
racy, maximum  use  of  weapons  of  high  pre- 
cision delivery  consistent  with  mission  objec- 
tive and  limit  SAM  and  AAA  suppression 
(bombing)  to  sites  located  outside  populated 
areas. 

THE  "NEVE«  ON  StTNllAT"  OSDEX 

"Take  special  precautions  to  insure  secu- 
rity. If  weather  or  operational  considerations 
delay  initiation  of  strikes,  do  not  Initiate  on 
Sunday,  26  June." 

It  is  not  clear,  the  Pentagon  account  says, 
why  what  it  calls  the  "never  on  Sunday  " 
order  was  issued. 

Because  of  bad  weather,  it  was  June  29 
Ijefore  the  oil  strikes  were  finally  begun,  re- 
portedly vrith  greet  success.  Tbe  Haiphong 
dock  facility  appeared  about  80  per  cent  de- 
stroyed, the  study  says,  and  the  Hanoi  "tank 
farm"  was  apparently  knocked  out.  Only  one 
United  States  aircraft  was  loet  to  ground  fire. 

A  report  from  the  Seventh  Air  Force  in 
Saigon  called  the  operation  "the  most  signifi- 
cant, the  most  important  strike  of  the  war." 

"Official  Washington  reacted  with  mild 
Jubilation  to  the  reported  success  of  the 
POL.  strikes  and  took  satisfaction  in  tbe 
relatively  mild  reaction  of  the  international 
community  to  the  escalation,"  the  Pentagon 
analyst  recounta.  "Secretary  McNamara  de- 
ccrlbed  the  execution  of  the  raids  as  a  'superb 
professional  Job,'  and  sent  a  message  of  per- 
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sonal  congmtulatlona  to  the  field  oommand- 
en  iDTolved  in  the  pluming  and  execution 
of  the  attacks." 

In  early  July.  Mr.  McNamara  Informed  Ad- 
miral Sharp  In  a  cablegram  that  the  Presi- 
dent wished  the  first  priority  In  the  air  war 
to  be  given  to  the  "strangulation"  of  North 
Vietnam's  fuel  system.  And  he  ordered  Ad- 
miral Sharp  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  accomplish  this. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1966.  Operation 
Rolling  Thunder  was  concentrated  on  de- 
stroying oil-storage  sites,  the  narrative  re- 
lates. By  the  end  of  July,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  reported  to  Secretary  McNam- 
ara that  70  per  cent  of  North  Vietnam's 
original  storage  capacity  had  been  destroyed. 

But  "what  became  clearer  and  clearer  as 
the  summer  wore  on,"  the  account  discloses, 
"was  that  while  we  bad  destroyed  a  major 
portion  of  North  Vietnam's  storage  capacity, 
she  retained  enough  dispersed  capacity,  sup- 
plemented by  continuing  imports  (Increas- 
ingly m  easily  dlsperable  drums,  not  bulk) 
to  meet  her  ongoing  requirements." 

In  Aug\ist.  the  study  says,  with  the  

storage  sites  already  destroyed  and  the  small, 
dispersed  sites  hard  to  find  and  bomb.  "It  wag 
simply  impractical  and  Infeaslble  to  attempt 
any  further  destruction  of  North  Vietnam's 
P.O.L.  storage  capacity." 

And.  It  adds,  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcong  con- 
tinued "undiminished." 

DlFrlCULTnS    OVnUSTIMATTD 


"It  was  clear."  the  study  says,  "that  the 
P.O.L.  strikes  had  been  a  failure.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  evidence  that  NVN  had  at  any  time 
been  pinched  for  P.OX..  .  .  .  The  dlfflcultiea  of 
switching  to  a  much  leas  vulnerable  but  per- 
fectly workable  storage  and  distribution  sys- 
tem, not  an  unbearable  strain  when  the  vol- 
ume to  be  handled  was  not  really  very  great, 
had  been  overestimated.  Typically,  also, 
N.V.N.'s  adaptability  and  resourcefulness  had 
been  greatly  underestimated." 

"McNamara,  for  bis  part,  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  faUurc  of  the  P.OX.  strikes."  the 
study  continues.  "He  pointed  out  to  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  the  glaring  discrepancy 
between  the  optimistic  estimates  of  results 
their  pre-stnke  P.O.L.  studies  had  postulated 
and  the  actual  failure  of  the  raids  to  signif- 
icantly decrease  infiltration." 

"The  Secretary  was  already  in  the  process 
of  rethinking  the  role  of  the  entire  air  cam- 
paign in  the  U.S.  effort,"  the  Pentagon  study 
says.  "He  was  painfully  aware  of  its  Inability 
to  pinch  off  the  infiltration  to  the  South  and 
bad  seen  no  evidence  of  its  ability  to  break 
Hanoi's  will,  demoralize  its  population  or 
bring  It  to  the  negotiation  table." 

"The  attack  on  North  Vietnam's  P.O.L.  sys- 
tem." the  study  goes  on.  "was  the  last  major 
escalation  of  the  air  war  recommended  by 
Secretary  McNamara." 

HiCHUCRTS   or  THE    PkSIOD 

The  United  States  mlUtary  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, according  to  the  Pentagon  study,  con- 
tinued to  Intensify — both  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air — throughout  1965  and  well  into 
1966,  despite  continuing  evidence  that  this 
escalation  was  bringing  "an  acceptable  out- 
come" no  closer  to  realization. 

Here.  In  chronological  order,  are  highlights 
of  this  period : 

JiTLT.   ises 

John  T.  McNaughton.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  defines  "win"  for  U.S.  as  "dem- 
onstrating to  the  VC  that  they  cannot  win." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
assured  by  special  study  group  headed  by 
Qen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  Joint 
Chiefs,  that  "there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
we  cannot  win  if  such  is  our  will."  approves 
request  by  Qen.  WUlUm  Westmoreland,  U.S. 
military  commander  in  Vietnam,  for  100.000 
more  UJ3.  troops. 
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Mr.  McNamara,  In  memo  to  President,  says 
he  thinks  General  Westmoreland's  three- 
phase  strategy  plan  "stands  a  good  chance  " 
of  success,  notes  casualties  will  Increase,  sug- 
gests US  "kllled-ln-action  might  be  In  the 
vicinity  of  500  a  month  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  .  .  ." 

Pentagon  study  notes  U.S.  strategy  "did 
not  take  escalatory  reactions  Into  account." 
Novzicaca,   isss 

General  Westmoreland  asks  for  164.000 
more  men:  this  would  bring  total  U.S.  troops 
in  Vietnam  to  376,000,  study  says  General 
explains  t->  Adm.  US.  Grant  Sharp,  U.S.  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific,  that  Vietcong-North 
Vietnamese  rate  of  troop  build-up  is  ex- 
pected to  be  "double  that  of  U.S." 

Mr.  McNamara,  in  memo  to  President,  rec- 
ommends US  supply  total  of  nearly  400,000 
men  by  end  of  1966,  adds  that  this  "will  not 
guarantee  success." 

DCCEMBEK,    1»65 

General  Westmoreland  asks  for  total  of 
443,000  troops  by  end  of  1966  Air  war  con- 
tinues at  rate  of  1,500  sorties  weekly. 

JANUABT,     1886 

General  increases  request  to  459,000  men. 

McNamara  memorandum  concedes  that  air 
war  "has  not  successfully  Interdicted  Infil- 
tration." Second  memo  warns.  "We  are  in 
an  escalating  military  stalemate."  Includes 
cocUitlon.  neutralist  "or  even  antl-U.S."  Gov- 
ernment as  among  outcomes  U.S.  should  be 
able  to  accept.  Still  urges  more  troops, 
bombing. 

MAKCH.  lass 

Secretary  McNamara,  after  months  of  pres- 
sure from  Joint  Chiefs,  recommends  U.S. 
bomb  petroleum,  oil  and  lubricant  supplies 
In  North  Vietnam.  Admiral  Sharp  had  pre- 
dicted this  would  "bring  the  enemy  to  the 
conference  table  or  cause  the  Insurgency  to 
wither." 

APUI.,  1888 

White  House  policy  meetings  to  consider 
Vietnam  options.  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  urges  "cutting  our  losses." 
concedes  "no  really,  attractive  options  open 
to  us." 

MAT,     1888 

President  decides  to  order  P.O.L.  air  strikes. 
CIA.  estimates  this  will  not  halt  "infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies." 

jxrm,  1 888 

Oil  strikes  begin,  hitting  Haiphong,  Hanoi 
storage  sites. 

Jt7i.T,  ises 

By  month's  end.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates  70  per  cent  North  Viet- 
nam's original  storage  capacity  destroyed. 

AUGUST,    1888 

Major  storage  sites  destroyed:  study  calls 
flow  of  men  and  material  to  South  "undi- 
minished," notes  North  Vietnam's  "adapta- 
bility and  resourcefulness"  In  switching  to 
small,  dispersed  sites,  almost  Impossible  to 
bomb. 

Joint  Chiefs  pass  on  new  Westmoreland 
ground-troop  request  to  Bir  McNamara: 
542.588  total  for  1967. 

SK]>TEMBn,     1888 

Report  to  Secretary  McNamara  from  study 
group  says  Operation  Rolling  Thunder  "had 
no  measurable  direct  effect"  on  Hanoi's  capa- 
bility In  South  Vietnam;  concludes  that 
"there  Ls  no  firm  basis  for  determining  if 
there  is  any  feasible  level  of  effort  that  would 
achieve"  U.S.  air-war  objectives. 

Study  group  recommends  building  elec- 
tronic barrier  across  Vietnamese  demilita- 
rized zone. 
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More  Tsoop  Requests 
Another  important  factor  in  Secretary  Mc- 
Nanuira's  "disenchantment"  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1966,  the  Pentagon  account  declares. 


was  General  Westmoreland's  continual   re- 
quests for  more  troops. 

In  June  Mr.  McNamara  approved  a  new 
deployment  schedule  speciflcally  designed  to 
meet  General  Westmoreland's  requests.  The 
new  schedule,  labeled  Program  3,  called  for 
putting  391,000  American  soldiers — 79  bat- 
talions— Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  end  of 
1966  and  431 ,000  by  June,  1967. 

Because  articles  had  begun  to  appear  in  the 
press  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  pace  of  the  buildup  in  ground  forces, 
the  study  relates.  President  Johnson  and  Mr. 
McNamara  reeMted  to  a  bureaucratic  "ploy" 
to  Insure  that  their  new  schedule  met  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  requests. 

On  June  28  the  President  wrote  a  formal 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

"As  you  know,  we  have  been  moving  our 
men  to  Vietnam  on  a  schedule  determined 
by  General  Westmoreland's  requirements. 

"As  I  have  stated  orally  several  times  this 
year,  I  should  like  this  schedule  to  be  accel- 
erated as  much  as  possible  so  that  General 
Westmoreland  can  feel  assured  that  he  has 
all  the  men  he  needs  as  soon  as  possible. 

""Would  you  meet  with  the  Jomt  Chiefs  and 
give  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  an  indi- 
cation of  what  acceleration  is  possible  for 
the  balanoe  of  this  year."' 

Secretary  McNamara  tiien  passed  Oils  di- 
rective to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  replied  In  a 
memorandum  on  July  7  that  the  new  sched- 
ule did  meet  General  Westmoreland's  re- 
quirements. In  turn.  Mr.  McNamara  replied 
formally  to  the  President  that  he  was  "happy 
to  report"  that  the  new  deployments  were 
satisfactory. 

Thus,  the  study  says,  the  President  and  Mr. 
McNamara  gained  a  record  that  cotild  be 
easily  pulled  out  to  show  any  critic  that  in 
fact  they  were  meeting  the  military's 
requests. 

But  while  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
McNamara  were  approving  this  schedule. 
General  Westmoreland  had  already  initiated 
a  new  request — for  111,588  men — which  was 
passed  through  channels  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
on  June  18.  The  figure  General  Westmore- 
land said  he  would  now  need  for  1967  was 
542,588  troops. 

On  Aug.  5  the  Joint  Chiefs  passed  the  new 
request  to  Secretary  McNamara,  expressing 
their  view  that  the  proposed  increases  were 
important  and  necessary. 
Mr.  McNamara  replied  the  same  day: 
"As  you  know,  it  is  our  policy  to  provide 
tlve  troops,  weapons  and  supplies  requested 
by  General  Westmoreland  at  the  times  he  de- 
sires them,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
"Nevertheless  I  desire  and  expect  a  de- 
tailed Une-by-llne  analysis  of  these  require- 
ments to  determine  that  each  is  truly  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  our  war  plan.  We 
must  send  to  Vietnam  what  is  needed,  but 
only  what  Is  needed."  [See  text,  McNamara 
m»mo,  Aug.  5,  1966.1 

When  the  Joint  Chiefs  completed  their 
detailed  study  of  the  new  requests  in  the 
fall,  the  study  relates,  Mr.  McNamara  was  no 
longer  ready  to  approve  troop  increases  auto- 
matically. And  In  October,  for  the  first  time, 
he  would  turn  General  Westmoreland  down. 
The  major  reason  General  Westmoreland 
gave  for  needing  more  troops,  the  account 
discloses,  is  that  during  the  summer  of  1966 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration  again  appeared 
to  be  increasing. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall,  the 
narrative  says.  General  Westmoreland  sent 
a  steady  stream  of  cables  to  Admiral  Sharp 
and  General  Wheeler  warning  about  the 
enemy  build-up.  [See  text,  Westmoreland 
cable.  Aug.  10.  1966.) 

A  SECurr  SxMiNAt 
During  the  summer  of  1966.  whUe  Secre- 
tary McNamara  was  pondering  the  failure 
of  the  oil -storage  strikes  and  considering 
General  Westmoreland's  latest  troop  request, 
a  secret  seminar  of  leading  scientists  under 
Government  sponsorship   was  studying  the 
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over-all      resulu      of      Operation      Rolling 
Thunder. 

Their  conclusions,  the  historian  relates, 
would  have  a  "dramatic  impact"  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara and  further  contribute  to  his  disen- 
chantment. [See  text,  bombing  evaluation, 
Aug.  29,  1966.) 

The  Idea  for  a  stimmer  seminar  of  scien- 
tists and  academic  specialists  to  study  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  war  bad  been  suggested 
In  March  by  Dr.  George  B.  KlMlakowsky  and 
Dr.  Carl  Kaysen  of  Harvard  and  Dr.  Jerome 
B.  WIesner  and  Dr.  Jerrold  R.  Zacharlas  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Klstlakowsky  had  been  special  assist- 
ant for  science  and  technology  under  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Dr.  Wiesner 
had  held  that  post  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. Dr.  Kaysen  had  been  a  Kennedy  aide 
for  national  security. 

Secretary  McNamara  liked  the  idea,  the 
study  says,  and  sent  Dr.  Zacharlas  a  letter 
on  April  16  formally  requesting  that  he  had 
the  others  arrange  the  summer  study  on 
"technical  possibilities  in  relation  to  our 
military  operations  in  Vietnam." 

The  Secretary  specifically  instructed  Bir. 
McNaughton,  who  was  to  oversee  the  proj- 
ect, that  the  scientists  should  look  Into  the 
feasibility  of  "a  fence  across  the  infiltration 
trails,  warning  systems,  reconnaissance 
(especially  night)  methods,  night  vision 
devices,  defoliation  techniques  and  area- 
denial  weapons." 

SOME    SCIXNTlriC    ADVICE 

The  idea  of  constructing  an  antl-lnfiltra- 
tlon  barrier  across  the  demilitarized  zone  had 
first  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Roger  Pisher  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  a  memorandum 
to  Mr.  McNaughton  In  January,  1966.  the 
narrative  says. 

The  scientists — 47  men  representing  "the 
cream  of  the  scholarly  community  in  tech- 
nical fields,"  the  narrative  says — met  In 
Wellesley.  Mass.,  during  June,  July  and 
August  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jason  Di- 
vision of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses. 

The  Jason  Division  named  for  the  leader 
of  the  Argonauts  In  Greek  mythology,  was 
used  to  conduct  "ad  hoc  high-level  studies 
using  primarily  non-I.D.A.  scholars,"  the 
Pentagon  study  says.  The  scientists  were 
given  briefings  by  high  officials  from  the 
Pentagon,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  House, 
the  study  recounts,  and  they  were  provided 
with  secret  materials. 

Their  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
which  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  the  beginning  of  September,  had 
■a  powerful  and  perhaps  decisive  influence  In 
McNamara's  mind,'  the  Pentagon  record 
says. 

These  were  the  recommendations,  It  goes 
on,  of  "a  group  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished sclentlsu,  men  who  had  helped  the 
Government  produce  many  of  Its  most  ad- 
vanced technical  weapons  systems  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  men  who  were 
not  identified  with  the  vocal  academic 
criticism  of  the  Administration's  Vietnam 
policy." 

Their  report  evaluating  the  resulU  of  the 
Rolling  Thunder  campaign  began: 

"As  of  July.  1966,  the  US.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  had  had  no  measurable  direct 
effect  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and  sup- 
port mlliUry  operations  In  the  South  at  the 
current  level." 

They  then  pointed  out  the  reasons  that 
they  felt  North  Vietnam  could  not  be  hurt 
by  bombing:  It  was  primarily  a  subsistence 
agricultural  country  with  lltOe  Industry  and 
a  primitive  but  flexible  transport  system,  and 
most  of  its  weapons  and  supplies  came  from 
abroad. 

These  factors,  the  scientists  said,  made  it 
•quite  unlikely"  that  an  expanded  bombing 
campaign  would  "prevent  Hanoi  from  infil- 
trating men  Into  the  South  at  the  present 
or  a  higher  rate." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  conclusion,  the  Pentagon  study  says,  the 
scientists  addressed  the  assumption  behind 
the  bombing  program — that  damage  inflicted 
on  a  country  reduces  Its  will  to  continue 
flghting.  The  sclentuts  criticized  this  as- 
sumption, the  study  says,  by  denying  that  it 
is  possible  to  measure  the  relationship. 

"It  must  be  concluded,"  the  scientists  said, 
"that  there  is  currently  no  adequate  basis 
for  predicting  the  levels  of  U.S.  military  ef- 
fort that  would  be  required  to  achieve  the 
stated  objectives — indeed,  there  is  no  firm 
basis  for  determining  if  there  Is  any  feasible 
level  of  effort  that  would  actWeve  these 
objectives." 

ALTERNATIVE  TO  BOMBING 

As  an  alternative  to  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam, the  47  scientists  suggested  that  an 
elaborate  electronic  barrier,  using  recently 
developed  devices,  be  built  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

The  barrier  would  consist  of  two  parts,  the 
Pentagon  report  discloses:  an  anti-troop  sys- 
tem made  up  of  small  mines  (called  gravel 
mines)  to  damage  the  enemy's  feet  and  legs, 
and  an  antl -vehicle  system  composed  of 
acoustic  sensors  that  would  direct  aircraft  to 
the  target. 

Most  of  the  mines  and  sensors  would  be 
dropped  by  planes,  but  the  system  would 
have  to  be  checked  by  ground  troops. 

The  whole  system  would  cost  about  (800- 
million  a  year,  the  scientists  estimated,  and 
would  Uke  a  year  to  build. 

Secretary  McNamara  "was  apparently 
strongly  and  favorably  impressed"  by  the 
scientists'  ideas,  the  Pentagon  study  relates, 
and  he  immediately  ordered  Lieut.  Gen. 
Alfred  D.  Starblrd,  an  Army  engineering 
expert,  to  begin  research  on  the  barrier. 

On  Oct.  10,  1966,  the  study  reports.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  set  out  for  Saigon  to  assess 
General  Westmoreland's  latest  troop  request. 
He  had  ordered  General  Starblrd  to  precede 
him  there  to  begin  an  investigation  of  condi- 
tions for  the  btuTler. 

Characterizing  Mr.  McNamara's  attitudes 
toward  the  war,  the  Pentagon  analyst  says 
that  the  Secretary  had  gone  from  "hesitancy" 
in  the  winter  of  1965  to  "perplexity"  in  the 
spring  of  1966  to  "disenchantment"  the  fol- 
lowing fall. 

When  he  returned  from  his  October  trip 
to  Saigon,  the  study  relates,  he  would  detail 
his  feeling  in  two  long  memorandums  to 
President  Johnson  and  for  the  fljst  time 
would  recommend  against  fllling  a  troop  re- 
quest from  General  Westmoreland. 

LXAOINO  U.S.  MttlTART  PLANNERS 
WILLIAM    CHILOS    WESTMORELAND 

U.8.  mllltery  commander.  Vietnam,  1964- 
68;  since  then.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Born 
Spartanburg  County,  S.C,  March  26,  1914 
studied  at  The  Citadel,  South  Carolina 
military  college  .  .  graduated  from  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  1936  .  .  .  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Advanced  Management  Program,  1954 
.  .  .  first  combat  experience  leading  artillery 
battalion,  Casablanca  landing,  1942  .  .  .  saw 
action  m  Tunisia  and  Sicily  .  .  .  landed  on 
UUh  Beach,  Normandy,  D-Day,  with  Ninth 
Infantry  Division  .  .  .  commander.  Sixth  In- 
fantry Regiment,  Germany.  1946  .  .  .  chief 
of  staff,  82d  Airborne  Division,  1947-50 
Instructor,  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege and  Army  War  College,  1950-52 
commanded  187th  Airborne  combat  team 
South  Korea  .  .  .  1966,  promoted  to  major 
general,  youngest  in  the  Army  .  .  .  com- 
mander, lOlst  Airborne  Division,  1968-60 
.  .  superintendent,  U.S.  MUltary  Academy 
1960-83  .  .  .  once  said: 

"Command  is  getting  people  to  go  the  way 
you  want  them  to  go — enthusiastically" 
succeeded  Gen.  Paul  D.  Harttlns  as  head  of 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
June  20,  1984  .  .  .  replaced  on  July  2,  1968! 
by  Gen.  Crelghton  W.  Abrams  Jr.  .  .  .  con- 
sidered a  consistent  optimist  about  progress 
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in  Vietnam  .  occasionally  rumored  under 
consideration  as  political  candidate  ...  a 
former  Eagle  Scout,  enthusiastic  about  Boy 
Scouts,  a  member-at-large  of  group's  na- 
tional council  .  .  .  decorations  include  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  Bronze  Star. 
Thailand's  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  White' 
Elephant.  Vietnam's  Chuong  My  medsJ  . 
sUrts  day  at  Pentagon  at  8  A.M.  precisely. 

ULTSSSa   S.   GRANT   SHARP,   JR. 

Commander  In  chief.  Pacific  forces  1964- 
68:  since  1968.  business  consultant.  Bom 
Port  Benton,  Mont.,  April  2,  1906  .  .  .  gradu- 
ating from  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
1927  destroyer  commander,  Casablanca 

landings  and  Pacific,  World  War  n  .  .  .  fieet 
planning  officer  for  Inchon  Invasion,  Korean 
war  promoted     to     admiral,     1963  .  .  . 

succeeded  Adm.  Harry  D.  Pelt  as  commander 
In  chief,  all  U.S.  forces.  Pacific,  1964  .  .  .  urged 
U.S.  to  "Increase  our  pressures"  on  North 
Vietnam,  1967  .  .  said  bombing  llmlUtion 
"would  Just  prolong  the  war,"  1968  ...  re- 
tired July,  1968  .  .  .  succeeded  by  Adm.  John 
S.  McCain  .  .  awarded  two  Silver  Stars, 
two  Bronze  Stars  among  others  ...  a  Ro- 
tarlan,  eager  golfer  .  .  .  Uvea  In  San  Diego. 

RARLK  CELMORX  WHEELER 

Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  1964-70; 
since  1970,  retired  to  his  West  Virginia  farm. 
Born  Jan.  13,  1908.  Washington  .  .  .  gradu- 
ated U.S.  Military  Academy.  1932  .  .  .  joined 
National  Guard  at  new  division  In  U.S.  .  .  . 
director.  Joint  staff.  1980-62  .  .  .  assigned  to 
brief  John  Kennedy  weekly  on  military  can- 
didate during  1960  Presidential  campaign  .  .  . 
Prot*g6  of  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded as  Chairman  of  J.CS..  1964  .  .  .  sole 
service  chief  to  support  McNamara  endorse- 
ment of  test-ban  treaty,  1963  ...  on  Viet- 
nam war,  once  told  Interviewer  "If  we  Just 
keep  up  the  pressure  those  little  guys  will 
crack"  .  .  .  held  top  post  longer  than  any- 
one else,  under  two  Presidents,  three  Defense 
Secretaries  .  .  .  retired  with  dlsabUlty  be- 
cause of  heart  ailment  .  .  .  now  living  on 
180-acre  farm.  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va. 

Key  Texts  Prom  Pentagon's  Vietnam  Btubt 
Following  are  texts  of  key  documents  ac- 
companying the  Pentagon's  study  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  covering  the  period  late  in  1968 
to  mid-1967,  in  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  began  to  express  dis- 
illusionment with  the  effectiveness  of  the 
war  effort.  Except  where  excerpting  is  spec- 
ified, the  documents  are  printed  verbatim, 
with  only  unmistakable  typograj^ical  errors 
corrected. 

McNamara  Memo  op  Oct.  14.  1966.  Oppostnc 
Increase  in  War  Etport 

Draft  memorandum  for  Pretident  Lyjuton 
B.  Johnson.  "Actions  Recommended  for  Viet- 
nam," from  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Oct.  14,  1966. 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  situation.  In  the  re- 
port of  my  last  trip  to  Vietnam  almost  a 
year  ago,  I  stated  that  the  odds  were  about 
even  that,  even  with  the  then -recommended 
deployments,  we  would  be  faced  In  early  1967 
with  a  military  stand-off  at  a  much  higher 
level  of  conflict  and  with  "pacification" 
still  stalled.  I  am  a  little  less  pesslmlBtlo 
now  In  one  respect.  We  have  done  somewhat 
better  militarily  than  I  anticipated.  We  have 
by  and  large  blunted  the  communist  mili- 
tary initiative — any  military  victory  In  South 
Vietnam  the  Viet  Cong  may  have  had  in  mind 
18  months  ago  has  been  thwarted  by  our 
emergency  deployments  and  actions.  And  our 
program  of  bombing  the  North  has  exacted 
a  price. 

My  concern  continues,  however,  in  other 
respects.  This  Is  because  I  see  no  reasonable 
way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  soon.  Enemy 
morale  has  not  broken — he  apparently  has 
adjusted  to  our  stopping  his  drive  for  mili- 
tary victory  and  has  adopted  a  strategy  of 
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keeping  us  busy  and  waiting  us  out  (a  strate- 
gy of  attrltlng  our  national  will).  He  knows 
that  we  hare  not  been,  and  he  believes  we 
probably  will  not  be,  able  to  translate  our 
military  successes  into  the  "end  products" — 
broken  enemy  morale  and  political  achieve- 
ments by  the  QVS. 

The  one  thing  demonstrably  going  for  us 
in  Vietnam  over  the  past  year  has  been  the 
large  number  of  enemy  klUed-ln-actlon  re- 
sulting from  the  big  military  operations. 
Allowing  for  possible  exaggeration  In  reports, 
the  enemy  must  be  taking  losses — deaths  in 
and  after  battle — at  the  rate  of  more  than 
60,000  a  year.  The  Infiltration  routes  would 
seem  to  be  one-way  trails  to  death  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Yet  there  Is  no  sign  of  an 
Impending  break  in  enemy  morale  and  It 
appears  that  he  can  more  than  replace  his 
losses  by  infiltration  from  North  Vietnam 
and  recruitment  in  South  Vietnam. 

Padflcatlon  Is  a  bad  disappointment.  We 
have  good  grounds  to  be  pleased  by  the  re- 
cent elections,  by  Ky's  18  months  in  power, 
and  by  the  faint  signs  of  development  of 
national  political  Institutions  and  of  a  legiti- 
mate civil  government.  But  none  of  this 
has  translated  itself  into  political  achieve- 
ments at  Province  level  or  below.  Pacification 
has  If  anything  gone  backward.  As  compared 
with  two.  or  four,  years  ago,  enemy  full-time 
regional  forces  and  part-time  guerrilla  forces 
are  larger:  attacks,  terrorism  and  sabotage 
have  Increased  in  scope  and  Intensity:  more 
railroads  are  cloeed  and  highways  cut:  the 
rice  crop  expected  to  come  to  market  Is 
smaller:  we  control  little.  If  any,  more  of  the 
population:  the  VC  political  infrastructure 
thrives  In  most  of  the  country,  continuing  to 
give  the  enemy  his  enormous  intelligence 
advantage:  full  security  exists  nowhere  (now 
even  behind  the  U.S.  Marines'  lines  and  in 
Saigon):  in  the  countryside,  the  enemy 
almost  completely  controls  the  night. 

Nor  has  the  ROLLING  THUNDER  program 
of  bombing  the  North  either  significantly 
affected  Infiltration  or  cracked  the  morale  of 
Hanoi.  There  Is  agreement  In  the  intelligence 
community  on  these  facts  (see  the  attached 
Appendix) . 

In  essence,  we  find  ourselves — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  important  war  (for  the 
complicity  of  the  people) — no  better,  and  if 
anything  worse  off.  This  Imoortant  war  must 
be  fought  and  won  by  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. We  have  known  this  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  the  discouraging  truth  is  that,  as 
was  the  case  in  1061  and  1963  and  1965,  we 
have  not  found  the  formula,  the  catalyst,  for 
training  and  inspiring  them  into  effecUve 
action. 

2.  Reconunended  actions.  In  such  an  un- 
promising state  of  affairs,  what  should  we 
do?  We  must  continue  to  press  the  enemy 
militarily:  we  must  make  demonstrable  prog- 
ress in  pacification:  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  add  a  new  ingredient  forced  on  us  by 
the  facts.  Specifically,  we  must  improve  our 
position  by  getting  ourselves  Into  a  military 
posture  that  we  credibly  would  maintain  In- 
definitely— a  posture  that  makes  trying  to 
"wait  us  out"  less  attractive.  I  recommend 
a  flve-pronged  course  of  action  to  achieve 
thoee  ends. 

a.  Stabilize  US  force-levels  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  my  judgment  that,  barring  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  war.  we  should  limit  the  in- 
crease in  US  forces  in  SVN  in  1967  to  70,000 
men  and  we  should  level  off  at  the  total  of 
470.000  which  such  an  increase  would  pro- 
vide.' It  Is  my  view  that  this  is  enough  to 
punish  the  enemy  at  the  large-unit  opera- 
tions level  and  to  keep  the  enemy's  main 
forces  from  Interrupting  pacification.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  even  many  more  than  170,000 
would  not  kill  the  enemy  off  In  such  num- 
bers as  to  break  their  morale  so  long  as  they 
think  they  can  wait  us  out.  It  Is  passible  that 
such  a  40  percent  increase  over  our  present 
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level  of  335.000  will  break  the  enemy's  morale 
In  the  short  term;  but  if  it  does  not,  we  must, 
I  believe,  be  prepared  for  and  have  underway 
a  long-term  program  premised  on  more  than 
breaking  the  morale  of  main  force  units.  A 
stabilized  US  force  level  would  be  part  of 
such  a  long-term  program.  It  would  put  us 
in  a  position  where  negotiations  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  productive,  but  if  they  were 
not  we  could  pursue  the  all-important  paci- 
fication task  with  proper  attention  and  re- 
sources and  without  the  spectre  of  apparently 
endless   escalation   of   US   deployments. 

b.  Install  a  barrier.  A  portion  of  the  470,000 
troops — perhaps  10,000  to  20,000 — should  be 
devoted  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  an  Infiltration  barrier.  Such  a  barrier 
would  lie  near  the  17th  parallel — would  run 
from  the  sea,  across  the  neck  of  South  Viet- 
nam (choking  off  the  new  Infiltration  routes 
through  the  DMZ)  and  across  the  trails  in 
Laos.  This  interdiction  system  (at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $1  billion)  would  comprise  to 
the  east  a  ground  barrier  of  fences,  wire, 
sensors,  artillery,  aircraft  and  mobile  troops; 
and  to  the  west — mainly  in  Laos — an  inter- 
diction zone  covered  by  air-laid  mines  and 
bombing  attacks  pin-pointed  by  alr-lald 
acoustic  sensors. 

The  barrier  may  not  be  fully  effective  at 
first,  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  effective  In 
time  and  that  even  the  threat  of  Its  becom- 
ing effective  can  substantially  change  to  our 
advantage  the  character  of  the  war.  It  vould 
hinder  enemy  efforts,  would  permit  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  the  limited  L,umber  of  friendly 
troops,  and  would  be  persuasive  evidence 
both  that  our  sole  aim  is  to  protect  the 
South  from  the  North  and  that  we  intend 
to  see  the  Job  through. 

c.  Stabilize  the  ROLLINQ  THUNDER  pro- 
gram against  the  North.  Attack  sorties  in 
North  Vietnam  have  risen  from  about  4,000 
per  month  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  6.000 
per  month  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
and  12.000  per  month  at  present.  Most  of 
our  SO  percent  increase  of  deployed  attack- 
capable  aircraft  has  been  absorbed  In  the 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  In  North  Vietnam, 
almost  84,000  attack  sorties  have  been  fiown 
(about  25  percent  against  fixed  targets),  45 
percent  during  the  past  seven   months. 

Despite  these  efforts.  It  now  appears  that 
the  North  Vietnamese-Laotian  road  network 
will  remain  adequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Conununist  forces  In  South 
Vietnam — this  Is  so  even  if  its  capacity  could 
be  reduced  by  one-third  and  if  combat  activ- 
ities were  to  be  doubled.  North  Vietnam's 
serious  need  for  trucks,  spare  parts  and  petro- 
leum probably  can.  despite  air  attacks,  be  met 
by  Imports.  The  petroleiim  requirement  for 
trucks  Involved  in  the  infiltration  movement, 
for  example,  has  not  been  enough  to  present 
significant  supply  problems,  and  the  effects 
of  the  attacks  on  the  petroleum  distribution 
system,  while  they  have  not  yet  been  fully 
assessed,  are  not  expected  to  cripple  the  flow 
of  essential  supplies.  Purthermore.  It  is  clear 
that,  to  bomb  the  North  sufficiently  to  make 
a  radical  Impact  unon  Hanoi's  F>olltlcal.  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure,  would  require  an 
effort  which  we  could  make  but  which  would 
not  be  stomached  either  by  our  own  people  or 
by  world  opinion;  and  It  would  Involve  a 
serlou"!  r'sk  of  drawing  us  Into  open  war 
with  (Tblna. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  paying  a  ptlce. 
They  have  been  forced  to  assign  some  300.000 
personnel  to  the  lines  of  communication  in 
order  to  maintain  the  critical  flow  of  person- 
nel and  material  to  the  South.  Now  that  the 
lines  of  communication  have  been  manned, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  that  either  a  large  In- 
crease or  decrease  In  our  Interdiction  sorties 
would  substantially  change  the  cost  to  the 
enemy  of  maintaining  the  roads,  railroads, 
and  waterways  or  affect  whether  they  are 
operational.  It  follows  that  the  marginal 
sorties — probably  the  marginal  1,000  or  even 
6,000  sorties — ^per  month  against  the  lines 
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of  communication  no  longer  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  war.  (See  the  attached 
excerpts  from  intelligence  estimates.) 

When  this  marginal  InutUity  of  added 
sorties  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  is 
compared  with  the  crew  and  aircraft  losses 
implicit  In  the  activity  (four  men  and  air- 
craft and  $20  million  per  1,000  sorties).  I 
recommend,  as  a  minimum,  against  increas- 
ing the  level  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  against  increasing  the  Intensity  of  opera- 
tions by  changing  the  areas  or  kinds  of  tar- 
gets struck. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  bombing  pro- 
gram would  continue  the  pressure  and  would 
remain  available  as  a  bargaining  counter  to 
get  talks  Started  (or  to  trade  off  In  talks). 
But,  as  In  the  case  of  a  stabUlzed  level  of  US 
ground  forces,  the  stabilization  of  ROLLING 
THUNDER  would  remove  the  prospect  of  ever 
escalating  bombing  as  a  factor  complicating 
our  political  posture  and  distracting  from  the 
main  Job  of  pacification  in  South  Vietnam. 

At  the  proper  time,  as  discussed  on  pages 
6-7  below,  I  believe  we  should  consider 
terminating  bombing  in  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam, or  at  least  in  the  Northeast  zones,  for 
an  indefinite  period  In  connection  with  covert 
moves  toward  peace. 

d.  Pursue  a  vigorous  pacification  program. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  pacification  (Revo- 
lutionary Development)  program  has  been 
and  la  thoroughly  stalled.  The  large-unit 
operations  war,  which  we  know  best  how  to 
fight  and  where  we  have  had  our  successes, 
is  largely  Irrelevant  to  pacification  as  long 
as  we  do  not  lose  it.  By  and  large,  the  people 
in  rural  areas  believe  that  the  QVN  when 
it  comes  wlU  not  stay  but  that  the  VC  wlU; 
that  cooperations  with  the  OVN  will  be 
punished  by  the  VC;  that  the  OVN  U  really 
indifferent  to  the  people's  welfare:  that  the 
low-level  OVN  are  tools  of  the  local  rich;  and 
that  the  OVN  is  ridden  with  corruption. 

Success  In  pacification  depends  on  the 
interrelated  functions  of  providing  physical 
security,  destroying  the  VC  apparatus,  moti- 
vating the  people  to  cooperate  and  establish- 
ing responsive  local  government.  An  obviously 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  requirement  for 
success  of  the  Revolutionary  Development 
cadre  and  police  is  vigorously  conducted  and 
adequately  p>rolonged  clearing  operations  by 
military  troops,  who  will  "stay"  in  the  area, 
who  behave  thems^ves  decently  and  who 
■how  some  respect  for  the  people. 

This  elemental  requirement  of  pacifica- 
tion has  been  missing. 

In  almost  no  contested  area  designated  for 
pacification  in  recent  years  have  ARVN 
forces  actually  "cleared  and  stayed"  to  a 
point  where  cadre  teams.  If  available,  could 
have  stayed  overnight  in  hamleU  and  sur- 
vived, let  alone  accomplish  their  mission.  VC 
unlta  of  company  and  even  battalion  size  re- 
main in  operation,  and  they  are  more  than 
large  enough  to  overrun  anything  the  local 
security  forces  can  put  up. 

Now  that  the  threat  of  a  Communist  maln- 
force  military  victory  has  been  thwarted  by 
our  emergency  efforts,  we  must  allocate  far 
more  attention  and  a  portion  of  the  regular 
military  forces  (at  least  half  of  the  ARVN 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  US  forces)  to 
the  task  of  providing  an  active  and  perma- 
nent security  screen  behind  which  the  Revo- 
lutionary Development  teams  and  police  can 
operate  and  behind  which  the  political  strug- 
gle with  the  VC  infrastructure  can  take 
place. 

The  US  cannot  do  this  pacification  security 
job  for  the  Vietnamese.  All  we  can  do  is 
"Massage  the  heart."  For  one  reason,  it  is 
known  that  we  do  not  intend  to  stay;  if  our 
efforta  worked  at  all.  It  would  merely  poet- 
pone  the  eventual  confrontation  of  the  VC 
and  OVN  infrastructures.  The  OVN  must  do 
the  Job:  and  I  am  convinced  that  drastic  re- 
form is  needed  If  the  OVN  is  going  to  be  able 
to  do  It. 
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The  first  essential  reform  is  in  the  attitude 
of  OVN  officials.  They  are  generally  apa- 
thetic, and  there  is  corruption  high  and  low. 
Often  appolntmenta,  promotions,  and  draft 
defermenta  must  be  bought;  and  kickbacks 
on  salaries  are  common.  Cadre  at  the  bottom 
can  be  no  better  than  the  system  above  them. 

The  second  needed  reform  is  in  the  attitude 
and  conduct  of  the  ARVN.  The  image  of  the 
government  cannot  Improve  unless  and  until 
the  ARVN  improves  markedly.  They  do  not 
understand  the  Importance  (or  respectabil- 
ity) of  pacification  nor  the  importance  to 
pacification  of  proper,  disciplined  conduct. 
Promotions,  assignments  and  awards  are 
often  not  made  on  merit,  but  rather  on  the 
basis  of  having  a  diploma,  friends  or  rela- 
tives, or  because  of  bribery.  The  ARVN  is 
weak  in  dedication,  direction  and  discipline. 

Not  enough  ARVN  are  devoted  to  area  and 
population  security,  and  when  the  ARVN 
does  attempt  to  support  pacification,  their  ac- 
tions do  not  last  long  enough;  their  tactics 
are  bad  despite  US  prodding  (no  aggressive 
small-unit  saturation  patrolling,  hamlet 
searches,  quick-reaction  contact,  or  offensive 
night  ambushes) ;  they  do  not  make  good  use 
of  intelligence;  and  their  leadership  and  dis- 
cipline are  bad. 

Furthermore,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a 
part  of  the  problem  undoubtedly  lies  in  bad 
management  on  the  American  as  well  as  the 
OVN  side.  Here  split  responsibility — or  "no 
responsibility" — has  resulted  in  too  little  hard 
pressure  on  the  OVN  to  do  ita  Job  and  no 
really  solid  or  realistic  planning  with  respect 
to  the  whole  effort.  We  must  deal  with  this 
management  problem  now  and  deal  with  it 
effectively. 

One  solution  would  be  to  consolidate  all 
US  activities  which  are  primarily  part  of  the 
civilian  pacification  program  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  such  activities,  providing  a  clear 
assignment  of  responsibUity  and  a  unified 
command  under  a  civilian  relieved  of  all 
other  duties.'  Under  this  approach,  there 
would  be  a  carefully  delineated  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  clvilian-ln-charge 
and  an  element  of  COMUSMACV  under  a 
senior  officer,  who  would  give  the  subject  of 
planning  for  and  providing  hamlet  security 
the  highest  priority  In  attention  and  re- 
sources. Success  will  depend  on  the  men 
selected  for  the  Jobs  on  both  sides  (they  must 
be  among  the  highest  rank  and  most  com- 
petent administrators  in  the  US  Govern- 
ment ) ,  on  complete  cooperation  among  the 
US  elementa,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  be  shocked  out  of 
their  present  pattern  of  behavior.  The  first 
work  of  this  reorganized  US  pacification  or- 
ganization should  be  to  produce  within  60 
days  a  realistic  and  detailed  plan  for  the 
coming  year. 

Prom  the  political  and  public-relations 
viewpoint,  this  solution  Is  preferable — if  it 
works.  But  we  cannot  tolerate  continued 
failure.  If  It  falls  after  a  fair  trial,  the  only 
alternative  In  my  view  Is  to  place  the  entire 
pacification  program — civilian  and  military — 
under  General  Westmoreland.  This  alterna- 
tive would  result  In  the  establishment  of  a 
Deputy  COMUSMACV  for  Pacification  who 
would  be  in  command  of  all  pacification 
staffs  m  Saigon  and  of  all  naclflcatlon  staffs 
and  activities  In  the  field,  one  person 
In  each  com,  nrovince  and  district  would  be 
responsible  for  the  US  effort. 

(It  should  be  noted  that  progress  In 
pacification,  more  than  anything  else,  will 
persuade  the  enemy  to  negotiate  or  with- 
draw.) 

c.  Press  for  negotiations.  I  am  not  opti- 
mistic that  Hanoi  or  the  VC  will  respond  to 
peace  overtures  now  (explaining  my  recom- 
mendations above  that  we  get  Into  a  level - 
off  posture  for  the  long  pull).  The  ends 
sought  by  the  two  sides  aopear  to  be  Irrecon- 
cilable and  the  relative  power  balanc«>  is  not 
In  their  view  unfavorable  to  them.  But  three 
things  can  be  done,  I  beUeve,  to  increaes 
the  prospecta: 
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(1)  Take  steps  to  Increase  the  credibility 
of  our  peace  gestures  m  the  minds  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  considerable  evidence  both 
in  private  statements  by  the  Communists  and 
in  the  reporta  of  competent  Western  officials 
who  have  talked  with  them  that  charges  of 
US  bad  faith  are  not  solely  propagandistlc, 
but  refiect  deeply  held  beliefs.  Analyses  of 
Communists'  statemente  and  actions  indicate 
that  they  firmly  believe  that  American  lead- 
ership really  does  not  want  the  fighting  to 
stop,  and,  that  we  are  intent  on  winning  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam  and  on  maintain- 
ing our  presence  there  through  a  pupp>et 
regime  supported  by  US  military  bases. 

As  a  way  of  projective  US  bona  fides,  I 
believe  that  we  should  consider  two  pos- 
sibilities with  respect  to  our  bombing  pro- 
gram against  the  North,  to  be  undertaken. 
If  at  all,  at  a  time  very  carefully  selected  with 
a  view  to  maximizing  the  chances  of  in- 
fluencing the  enemy  and  world  opinion  and 
to  minimizing  the  chances  that  failure  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  "hawks"  at  home : 
First,  without  fanfare,  conditions,  or  avowal, 
wehther  the  stand-down  was  permanent  or 
temporary,  stop  bombing  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  generally  thought  that  Hanoi  wUl 
not  agree  to  negotiations  until  they  can  claim 
that  the  bombing  has  stopped  uncondition- 
ally. We  should  see  what  develops,  retaining 
freedom  to  resume  the  bombing  If  nothing 
useful  was  forthcoming. 

Alternatively,  we  could  shift  the  weight- 
of-effort  away  from  "Zones  6A  and  6B" — 
zones  Including  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and 
areas  north  of  thoee  two  cities  to  the  Chinese 
border.  This  alternative  has  some  attraction 
In  that  it  provides  the  North  Vietnamese  a 
"face  saver"  if  only  problems  of  "face"  are 
holding  up  Hanoi  peace  gestures;  It  would 
narrow  the  bombing  down  directly  to  the  ob- 
jectionable infiltration  (supporting  the  logic 
of  a  stop-lnflltration/full-pause  deal) ;  and  It 
would  reduce  the  international  heat  on  the 
US.  Here,  too,  bombing  of  the  Northeast 
could  be  resumed  at  any  time,  or  "spot" 
attacks  could  be  made  there  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  North  Veltnam  off  balance  and 
to  require  her  to  pay  almost  the  full  cost  by 
maintaining  her  repair  crews  In  place.  The 
sorties  diverted  from  Zones  6A  and  6B  could 
be  concentrated  on  Infiltration  routes  in 
Zones  1  and  2  (the  southern  end  of  North 
Vietnam,  including  the  Mu  Ola  Pass),  In 
Laos  and  In  South  Vietnam.  •   •   •  3 

To  the  same  end  of  improving  our  credi- 
bility, we  should  seek  ways — through  words 
and  deeds — to  make  believable  our  intention 
to  withdraw  our  forces  once  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  against  the  South  stops. 
In  particular,  we  should  avoid  any  implica- 
tion that  we  win  stay  in  South  Vietnam  with 
bases  or  to  guarantee  any  particular  outcome 
to  a  solely  South  Vietnamese  struggle. 

(2)  Try  to  split  the  VC  off  from  Hanoi. 
The  intelligence  estimate  is  that  evidence  Is 
overwhelming  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
dominate  and  control  the  National  Front  and 
the  Viet  Cong.  Nevertheless.  I  think  we 
should  continue  and  enlarge  efforts  to  con- 
tact the  VC/NLF  and  to  probe  ways  to  split 
members  or  sections  off  the  VC/NLF 
organization. 

(3)  Press  contacts  with  North  Vietnam, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  parties  who  might 
contribute  toward  a  settlement. 

(4)  Develop  a  realistic  plan  providing  a 
role  for  the  VC  in  negotiations,  post-war  life, 
and  government  of  the  nation.  An  amnesty 
offer  and  proposals  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion would  be  steps  In  the  right  direction  and 
should  be  parte  of  the  plan.  It  is  Important 
that  this  plan  be  one  which  will  appear  rea- 
sonable, if  not  at  first  to  Hanoi  and  the  VC, 
at  least  to  world  opinion. 

3.  The  prognosis.  The  prognosis  is  bad  that 
the  war  can  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion within  the  next  two  years.  The  large- 
unit  operations  probably  will  not  do  It:  ne- 
gotiations probably  will  not  do  It.  While  vie 
should  continue   to  pursue   both  of  these 
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routes  in  ttj/ing  for  a  solution  in  the  short 
run,  we  should  recognize  that  success  from 
them  is  a  mere  possibility,  not  a  probability. 

The  scriutlon  lies  in  girding,  openly,  for  a 
longer  war  and  In  taking  actions  immedi- 
ately which  wUl  in  12  to  18  months  give 
clear  evidence  that  the  continuing  costa  and 
rtaks  to  the  American  people  are  acceptably 
limited,  that  the  formula  for  success  has 
been  found,  and  that  the  end  of  the  war 
is  merely  a  matter  of  time.  All  of  my  recom- 
mendatl<Mis  will  contribute  to  this  strategy, 
but  the  one  most  difficult  to  implement  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  one — enlivening 
the  ptacificatlon  program.  The  odds  are  leas 
than  even  for  this  task,  if  only  because  we 
have  failed  consistently  since  1961  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  problem.  But,  because  the  1967 
trend  of  pacification  will,  I  believe,  be  the 
main  tall«nan  of  ultimate  US  success  or 
failure  in  Vietnam,  extraordinary  imagina- 
tion and  effort  should  go  into  changing  the 
stripes  of  that  proMem. 

President  Thleu  and  Prime  Minister  Ky  are 
thinking  along  similar  lines.  They  told  me 
that  they  do  not  expect  the  Enemy  to  negoti- 
ate or  to  modify  his  program  in  less  than 
two  years.  Rather,  they  expect  that  enemy  to 
continue  to  expand  and  to  increase  his  ac- 
tivity. They  expressed  agreement  with  us  that 
the  key  to  success  is  pacification  and  that  so 
far  pacification  has  faUed.  They  agree  that 
we  need  clarification  of  OVN  and  US  roles 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  ARVN  should  be 
shifted  to  pacification.  Ky  will,  between 
January  and  July  1967.  shift  aU  ARVN  in- 
fantry divisions  to  that  role.  And  he  Is  giving 
Tbang,  a  good  Revolutionary  Development 
director,  added  powers.  Thleu  and  Ky  see  this 
as  pcut  of  a  two-year  (1967-68)  schedule,  in 
which  offensive  (^>eratlons  against  enemy 
main  force  unlta  are  continued,  carried  on 
primarUy  by  the  US  and  other  Free-World 
forces.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period,  they 
believe  the  en«ny  may  be  wlUlng  to  negoti- 
ate or  to  retreat  from  his  current  course  of 
action. 

Note:  Neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor 
the  JCS  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  thu  report.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach  and  I  have  discussed  many  of  Ita  main 
conclusions  and  recommendations — in  gen- 
eral, but  not  In  all  particulars,  it  expresses 
his  views  as  well  as  my  own. 
rooTNOTxa 

1  Admiral  Sharp  has  recommended  a 
12/31/67  strength  of  670.000.  However,  I  be- 
lieve both  he  and  General  Westmoreland 
recognize  that  the  danger  of  inflation  wlU 
probably  force  an  end  1967  deployment  limit 
of  about  470,000. 

'If  this  task  Is  assigned  to  Ambassador 
Porter,  another  individual  must  be  sent  Im- 
mediately to  Salg<»  to  serve  as  Ambassador 
Lodge's  deputy. 

'  *  *  *  Any  limitation  on  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  will  cause  sertous  psychologi- 
cal problems  amcmg  the  men  who  are  risking 
their  lives  to  help  achieve  our  political  ob- 
jectives; among  their  commanders  up  to  and 
Including  the  JCS;  and  among  those  of  our 
people  who  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  withheld  punishment  from  the 
enemy.  General  Westmoreland,  as  do  the 
JCS.  strongly  believes  in  the  military  value 
of  the  bombing  program.  Further,  Westmore- 
land reporta  that  the  morale  of  his  Air 
Force  personnel  may  already  be  showing 
signs  of  erosion — an  erosion  resulting  from 
current  operational  restrictions. 

AFFKNOnc 

Extracta  from  CIA/DIA  Report  "An  Ap- 
praisal of  the  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
through  12  September  1966." 

1 .  There  Is  no  evidence  yet  of  any  shortage 
of  POL  in  North  Vietnam  and  stocks  on  band, 
with  recent  imports,  have  been  adequate 
to  sustain  necessary  operations. 

2.  Air  strikes  against  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  North  Vietnam  and  during  the 
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paat  month,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  seri- 
ous tnuisport  problems  In  the  movement  of 
supplies  to  or  within  North  Vietnam. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  yet  th«t  the  sir 
strllMs  h*ve  significantly  weakened  popular 
morale. 

4.  Air  strikes  continue  to  depress  economic 
growth  and  have  been  responsible  for  the 
abandonment  of  sonie  plans  for  economic 
development,  but  essential  economic  activi- 
ties continue. 

Extracts  from  a  March  16.  1966  CIA  Report 
"An  Analysis  of  the  ROLLJNO  lU UNDER  Air 
Offensive  against  North  Vietnam." 

1.  Although  the  movement  of  men  and 
siq>pUes  in  North  Vietnam  has  been  hampered 
and  made  somewhat  more  costly  (by  our 
bombing ) ,  the  Communists  have  been  able 
to  increase  the  flow  of  supplies  and  man- 
power to  South  Vietnam. 

2.  Hanoi's  determination  (despite  our 
bombing)  to  continue  its  policy  of  support- 
ing the  Insurgency  In  the  South  appears  as 
firm  as  ever. 

3.  Air  attacks  almost  certainly  cannot 
bring  about  a  meaningful  reduction  In  the 
current  level  at  which  essential  supplies  and 
men  flow  into  South  Vietnam. 

Bomb  Damage  Assessment  In  the  North 
by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses'  "Sum- 
mer Study  Oroup" 

What  surprised  us  (in  our  assessment  of 
the  effect  of  bombing  North  Vietnam)  was 
the  extent  of  agreement  among  various  In- 
telligence agencies  on  the  effects  of  past 
operations  and  probable  effects  of  continued 
and  expanded  Rolling  Thunder.  The  con- 
clusions of  our  group,  to  which  we  all  sub- 
scribe, are  therefore  merely  sharpened  con- 
clusions of  numerous  Intelligence  sum- 
maries. They  are  that  Rolling  Thunder  does 
not  limit  the  present  logistic  flow  Into  SVN 
because  NVN  Is  neither  the  source  of  sup- 
plies nor  the  choke-point  on  the  supply 
routes  from  China  and  USSR.  Although  an 
exoanslon  of  Rolling  Thunder  by  closing 
Haiphong  harbor,  eliminating  electric  power 
planu  and  totally  destroying  rallroadii,  will 
at  least  Indirectly  Impose  further  privations 
on  the  populace  of  NVN  and  make  the 
logistic  supDort  of  VC  costlier  to  malntal.i, 
such  expansion  will  not  really  change  the 
basic  aaesssment.  This  follows  because  NVN 
has  demonstrated  excellent  abllltv  to  im- 
provise transoortatlon,  and  oecause  the 
primitive  nature  of  their  economy  is  such 
that  Rolling  Thunder  can  affect  directly  only 
a  smaU  fraction  of  the  popuUtlon.  There 
is  very  UtUe  hope  that  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Oovemment  will  lose  control  of  population 
because  of  Rolling  Thunder.  The  lessons  of 
the  Korean  War  are  very  relevant  in  these 
resoects.  Moreover,  foreign  economic  aid  to 
NVN  Is  large  comoared  to  the  damage  we  in- 
flict, and  growing.  Probably  the  Kovemment 
of  NVN  has  assurances  that  the  USSR  and  'or 
China  will  assist  the  rebuilding  of  Its  econ- 
omy after  the  war,  and  hence  Its  concern 
about  the  damage  being  Inflicted  may  be 
moderated  by  long-range  favorable  expecta- 
tions. 

Speclflcallv; 

1.  As  of  July  IBM  the  VA.  bomWng  of 
North  Vietnam  had  had  no  measurable  di- 
rect effect  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and 
support  military  operations  in  the  South 
at  the  current  level. 

a.  Since  the  InlUatlon  of  the  Rolling 
Thunder  program  the  damage  to  faculties 
and  equipment  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  incressed  flow  of 
military  and  economic  aid,  largely  from  the 
USSR  and  Communist  China. 

3.  IlM  asoecta  ot  the  basic  situation  that 
have  enabled  Hanoi  to  continue  its  support 
of  military  operations  In  the  South  and  to 
neutnllae  the  Impact  of  U.S.  bombing  by 
passing  the  economic  coats  to  other  Com- 
munist countries  are  not  likely  to  be  alter«d 
by  reducing  the  present  geographic  con- 
stralnto,  mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal 
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harbozs  In  North  Vietnam,  Ini  i— lug  the 
number  of  armed  reoonnatsaaaoe  sorties  and 
otherwise  expanding  tbe  U8  air  offensive 
along  the  llzies  now  i""irinnplatiHl  In 
military  recommBiwIatlona  and  planning 
studies. 

4.  While  conceptuaUy  It  la  rnainnable  to 
assunae  that  soma  limit  may  be  iw«r«— <i  on 
the  scale  of  military  activity  that  Hanoi  can 
maintain  In  the  South  by  wnntitiiiiin  the 
Rolling  Thunder  program  at  the  present,  or 
some  higher  level  of  effort,  there  appears  to 
be  no  basis  for  defining  that  limit  In  con- 
crete terms,  or  for  eoncludlng  that  the 
present  scale  of  VC/HVM  aetlTltlaa  In  the 
field  have  spproached  that  limit. 

6.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  bosnblng  on 
the  will  of  the  North  Vlatnamaae  to  con- 
tinue fighting  and  on  their  laaders'  ^ipralaal 
of  the  proapecttTe  gains  and  casta  of  main- 
taining the  present  pidley  have  not  shown 
themaelTes  In  any  tanclbla  way.  Further- 
more, we  have  not  dlaoovcred  any  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  indirect  punltlTe  effeeta 
of  bombing  will  prove  dadalve  In  threae 
respects. 

JoiMT  Cmxra'  Mnso  DiapUTmo  McNssfcUU 
Vkw  om  Bokbxhc 

Excerpts  from  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff  memo- 
randum, signed  by  Gen.  Karle  G.  Wheeler, 
Chairman,  to  Secretarj/  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  Oct.  14,  1998,  as  provided  in  the  body 
of  the  Pentagon  study. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  conciir 
In  your  rwommrndatlon  that  there  should 
be  no  increase  in  level  of  bombing  effort 
and  no  modification  in  areas  and  targets 
subject  to  air  attack.  They  bellave  our  air 
campaign  sgalnat  NVN  to  be  an  Integral  and 
Indispensable  part  of  over  all  war  effort.  To 
be  effective,  the  air  campaign  should  be  con- 
ducted with  only  those  imnin^nm  constraints 
necessary  to  avoid  indiscriminate  killing  of 
population.  .  .  . 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  do  not  concur 
with  yotir  proposal  that,  as  a  carrot  to  Induce 
negotiations,  we  should  suspend  or  reduce 
our  bombing  campaign  against  NVN.  Our  ex- 
periences with  pauaea  In  bombing  and  re- 
sumption have  not  been  happy  ones.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that 
the  likelihood  of  the  war  being  setUed  by 
negotiation  is  small,  and  that,  far  from 
inducing  negotiations,  another  bombing 
pause  will  be  regarded  by  North  Vietnamese 
leaders,  and  our  Allies,  as  renewed  evidence 
of  lack  of  US  determination  to  press  the  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  bombing 
campaign  Is  one  of  the  two  trump  cards  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  (the  other  being  the 
presence  of  US  troops  in  SVN) .  It  should  not 
be  given  up  without  an  end  to  the  NVN 
aggression  in  SVN.  .  .  . 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the 
war  has  reached  a  stage  at  which  decisions 
taken  over  the  next  sixty  days  can  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  war  and,  consequently, 
can  affect  the  overall  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
they  wish  to  provide  to  you  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent their  unequivocal  views  on  two  salient 
aspects  of  the  war  situation:  the  search  for 
peace  a"d  military  press\ires  on  NVN. 

A.  The  frequent,  broadly-baaed  public 
offers  made  by  the  President  to  settle  the  war 
by  peaceful  means  on  a  generous  basis,  which 
would  take  from  NVN  nothing  it  now  has, 
have  been  admirable.  Certainly,  no  one — 
American  or  foreigner — except  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  be  convlnoed.  can  doubt 
the  sincerity,  the  generodty,  the  altrulam  of 
US  actions  and  objectives.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the  time  has  come 
when  further  overt  actions  and  offers  on  our 
part  are  not  only  nonproductive,  they  are 
counter-productive.  A  logical  case  can  be 
made  that  the  American  people,  otir  Allies, 
and  our  enemies  alike  are  increasingly  un- 
certain as  to  our  resolution  to  pursue  the  war 
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to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  advocate  the  following: 

(1)  A  statement  by  the  President  during 
the  Manila  Conference  of  his  unswerving  de- 
termination to  carry  on  the  war  until  NVN 
sggreaslon  against  SVN  shall  cease: 

(3)  Continued  covert  exploration  of  all 
avenues  leading  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  war:  and 

(3)  Continued  alertness  to  detect  and  re- 
act appropriately  to  withdrawal  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  from  SVN  and  cessation 
of  support  to  the  VC. 

B.  In  JCSM-066-64,  dated  14  November 
1S«4,  and  In  JCSM-803-«4.  dated  38  Novem- 
ber 1064,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  provided 
their  views  as  to  the  military  pressures  which 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  NVN.  In  sum- 
mary, they  recommended  a  "sharp  knock"  on 
NVN  military  assets  and  war-supporting 
facilities  rather  than  the  campaign  of  slowly 
increasing  pres8\u«  which  was  adopted. 
Whatever  the  political  merits  of  the  latter 
course,  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  military 
effects  of  early  weight  of  effort  and  shock, 
and  gave  to  the  enemy  time  to  adjust  to  our 
slow  quantitative  and  qualitative  Increase  of 
pressure.  This  is  not  to  say  that  It  Is  now  too 
late  to  derive  military  benefits  from  more 
effective  and  extensive  use  of  otir  air  and 
naval  superiority.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
recommend : 

(1)  Approval  of  their  Rolling  Thunder  63 
program,  which  Is  a  step  toward  meeting  the 
requirement  for  inproved  target  systems. 
This  program  would  decrease  the  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  sanctuary  areas,  authorize  attacks 
against  the  steel  plant,  the  Hanoi  rail  yards, 
the  thermal  power  plants,  selected  areas 
within  Haiphong  port  and  other  ports,  se- 
lected locks  and  dams  controlling  water 
LOG'S  SAM  support  facilities  within  the 
residual  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  sanctuaries, 
and  POL  at  Haiphong,  Ha  Ola  (Phuc  Yen) 
and  Can  Thon  (Kep). 

(3)  use  of  naval  surface  forces  to  Interdict 
North  Vietnamese  coastal  waterborne  traffic 
and  appropriate  land  LOCs  and  to  attack 
other  coastal  military  targets  such  as  radar 
and  AAA  sites. 

.  .  .  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  request  that 
their  views  as  set  forth  above  be  provided 
to  the  President. 


McNamaxa  DaAFT  MxMoaANDUM  roa  Johnson 
IN  NovxMBxa  1966 

Bxcerpts  from  draft  memorandum  for 
President  Johnson  from  Secretary  Jlfc- 
Nam^ra,  dated  Nov.  17,  1988,  and  headed 
"Recommended  FY67  Southeast  Asia  Supple- 
mental Appropriation,"  as  provided  in  the 
body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 

A  substantial  air  Interdiction  campaign  Is 
clearly  necessary  and  worthwhile.  In  addi- 
tion to  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the 
force  that  can  be  supported,  It  yields  three 
significant  military  effects.  First,  it  effec- 
tively harasses  and  delays  truck  movements 
down  through  the  southern  panhandles  of 
NVN  and  Laos,  though  it  has  no  effect  on 
troops  Infiltrating  on  foot  over  trails  that 
are  virtually  invisible  from  the  air.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  that  daytime  armed  recon- 
naissance above  some  minimum  sortie  rate 
makes  it  prohibitively  expenses  to  the  enemy 
to  attempt  daylight  movement  of  vehicles, 
and  so  forces  him  to  night  movement.  Sec- 
ond, destruction  of  bridges  and  entering  of 
roads  forces  the  enemy  to  deploy  repair 
crews,  equipment,  and  porters  to  repair  or 
bypass  the  damage.  Third,  attacks  on  vehi- 
cles, parks,  and  rest  camps  destroy  some 
vehicles  with  their  cargoes  and  inflict  casual- 
ties. Moreover,  our  bombing  campaign  may 
produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  U.S.  and  SVN 
morale  by  making  NVA  pay  a  price  for  Its 
enemy  (sic).  But  at  the  scale  we  are  now 
operating,  I  believe  our  bombing  is  3rleldlng 
very  small  marginal  returns,  not  worth  the 
cost  in  pilot  lives  and  aircraft. 
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The  first  effect,  that  of  forcing  the  enemy 
Into  a  system  of  night  movement,  occurs  at 
a  lower  frequency  of  armed  reconnaissance 
sorties  than  the  level  of  the  past  several 
months.  The  enemy  was  already  moving  at 
night  m  1965.  before  the  sorties  rate  had 
reached  half  the  current  level;  further  sor- 
ties have  no  further  effect  on  the  enemy's 
overall  operating  system.  The  second  effect, 
that  of  forcing  the  enemy  to  deploy  repair 
crews,  equipment,  and  porters,  is  also  largely 
brought  about  by  a  comparatively  low  inter- 
diction effort.  Our  interdiction  camoaign  In 
1965  and  early  this  year  forced  NVN  to  as- 
sign roughly  300,000  additional  personnel 
to  LOCs;  there  is  no  Indication  that  recent 
sortie  Increases  have  caused  further  increases 
in  the  number  of  these  personnel.  Once  the 
ensmy  system  can  repair  road  cuts  and  dam- 
aged bridges  in  a  few  hours,  as  it  has  demon- 
strated it  can.  additional  sorties  may  work 
this  system  harder  but  are  unlikely  to  cause 
a  significant  Increase  in  its  costs.  Only  the 
third  effect,  the  destruction  of  vehicles  and 
their  cargoes,  continues  to  Increase  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  armed 
reconnaissance  sorties,  but  vrithout  notice- 
able impact  on  VC/NCA  operations.  The 
overall  capability  of  the  NVN  transport  sys- 
tem to  move  supplies  within  NVN  apparently 
improved  in  September  In  spite  of  12,200 
attack  sorties. 

In  a  summary  paragraph,  the  draft  memo 
made  the  entire  case  against  the  bombings: 
The  Increased  damage  to  targets  is  not 
producing  noticeable  results.  No  serious 
shortage  of  POL  in  North  Vietnam  is  evi- 
dent, and  stocks  on  hand,  with  recent 
imports,  have  been  adequate  to  sustain  nec- 
essary operations.  No  serious  transport  prob- 
lem in  the  movement  of  supplies  to  or 
within  North  Vietnam  is  evident;  most  trans- 
portation routes  appear  to  be  open,  and  there 
has  recently  been  a  major  logistical  build-up 
in  the  area  of  the  DMZ.  The  raids  have  dis- 
rupted the  civil  populace  and  caused  iso- 
lated food  shortages,  but  have  not  signifi- 
cantly weakened  popular  morale.  Air  strikes 
continue  to  depress  economic  growth  and 
have  been  responsible  for  abandonment  of 
some  plans  for  economic  development,  but 
essential  economic  activities  continue.  The 
increasing  amounts  of  physical  damage  sus- 
tained by  North  Vietnamese  are  in  large 
measure  compensated  by  aid  received  from 
other  Communist  countries.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  an  interdiction  campaign  coeting  at  least 
$250  million  per  month  at  current  levels,  no 
significant  impact  on  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam  is  evident.  The  monetary  value  of 
damage  to  NVN  since  the  start  of  bombing 
In  February  1965  Is  estimated  at  about  $140 
million  through  October  10,  1966. 

KoMER  Report  to  Johnson  Arrxa  Pebruart 
Trip  to  VterNAM 
Excerpts  from  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  from  Robert  W.  Komer  his  special 
assistant,  Feb.  28,  1967,  as  provided  in  the 
body  of  the  Pentagon  study.  Paragraphs  in 
italics  are  the  study's  paraphrase  or  explana- 
tion. 

After  almost  a  year  full-time  in  Vietnam, 
and  six  trips  there,  I  felt  able  to  learn  a  good 
deal  more  from  my  11  days  In-country,  13-23 
February.  I  return  more  optimistic  than  ever 
before.  The  cumulative  change  since  my  first 
visit  last  April  is  dramatic.  If  nat  yet  visibly 
demonstrable  In  all  resoects.  Indeed.  Ill  re- 
affirm even  more  vigorously  my  prognosis  of 
last  November  which  would  be  achieved  In 
1967  on  almost  every  front  in  Vietnam. 

He  firmly  believed  that  in  time  we  would 
just  overwhelm  the  VC  in  SVN: 

WastefuUy.  expensively,  but  nonetheless 
Indisputably,  we  are  winning  the  war  in  the 
South.  Pew  of  our  programs — civil  or  mili- 
tary— are  very  efficient,  but  we  are  grinding 
the  enemy  down  by  sheer  weight  and  mass. 
And  the  cumulative  Impact  of  all  we  have 
set  In  motion  is  beginning  to  tell.  Paclflca- 
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Oon  still  lags  the  most,  yet  even  It  is  moving 
forward. 

Finally,  and  contrary  to  all  military  re- 
ports, he  saw  some  let-up  in  the  pressures  for 
additional  resources: 

Indeed  my  broad  feeling,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  over-slmpllflcatlon.  is  that  our  side 
now  has  In  presently  programmed  levels  all 
the  men,  money  and  other  resources  needed 
to  achieve  success.  .  .  . 

Westmoreland's  March  18  Memo  on 
Increase  in  Forces 
Excerpts  from  cablegram  from  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  Vietnam,  to  Pacific  command, 
March  18,  1967,  as  provided  in  the  body  of 
the  Pentagon  study.  Paragraphs  in  italics  are 
the  study's  paraphrase  or  explanation. 

On  18  March,  General  Westmoreland  sub- 
mitted his  analysis  of  current  MACV  force 
requirements  projected  through  FY  68.  This 
request  was  to  furnish  the  base  line  for  all 
further  force  deployment  calculations  during 
the  Program  5  period.  In  preface  to  his  spe- 
cific request,  COMUSMACV  reviewed  his 
earlier  CY  67  requirement  which  asked  for 
124  maneuver  battalions  ivith  their  neces- 
sary combat  and  combat  service  support,  a 
total  strength  of  555,741.  This  figure  u>as  the 
maximum  figure  requested  during  the  Pro- 
gram 4  deliberations.  The  approved  Program  4 
package  included  only  470,336  and  was  con- 
siderably below  the  MACV  request,  a  fact 
which  led  to  the  series  of  reclamas  described 
in  Section  U.  Westmoreland  related  that 
MACVCINCPAC  had  not  strongly  objected 
earlier  to  the  470,000  man  ceiling  because  of 
adverse  piaster  impact  and  the  realities  of 
service  capabilities,  but,  subsequent  reassess- 
ment of  the  situation  had  indicated  clearly 
to  him  that  the  Program  4  force,  although 
enabling  U.S.  force  to  gain  the  initiative  did 
not  "permit  sustained  operations  of  the  scope 
and  intensity  required  to  avoid  an  unreason- 
ably protracted  war." 

As  the  cable  continued,  the  American 
commander  in  Vietnam  briefly  restated  his 
earlier  assessment  of  enemy  trends:  That  the 
enemy  had  increased  his  force  structure  ap- 
preciably and  was  now  confronting  Free 
World  Military  Forces  with  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  and  above  the  DMZ,  in  the  Laotian 
and  Cambodian  sanctuaries  and  certain  areas 
unthin  SVN.  In  light  of  this  new  appraisal, 
he  had  established  an  early  requirement  for 
an  additional  zy,  divisions  which  he  proposed 
be  accommodated  by  restructuring  the  orig- 
inal S5S,741-man  force  package  proposed  dur- 
ing Program  4.  This  force  v>as  required  "as 
soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  1  July 
1968."  Part  of  the  reasoning  was  that  this  in 
effect  ctmstituted  no  more  than  a  6-month 
"extension"  of  the  CY  67  program  and  as 
such  would  permit  shifting  force  program- 
ming from  a  Calendar  Year  to  a  Fiscal  Year 
basU,  a  shift  long  needed  in  COMUSMACV's 
estimation  to  make  force  programming  for 
Vietnam  compatible  uHth  other  programs  and 
to  provide  essential  lead  time  in  the  procure- 
ment of  hardware.  Westmoreland  then  looked 
further  ahead,  noting: 

...  It  is  entirely  possible  that  additional 
forces,  over  and  above  the  immediate  require- 
ment for  2%  Divisions,  will  materialize  Pres- 
ent planning,  which  will  undergo  continued 
refinement,  suggests  an  additional  2%  divi- 
sion equivalents  whose  availability  is  seen  as 
extending  beyond  FT  68. 

Then  as  if  to  take  the  edge  off  his  request, 
COMUSMACV  turned  attention  to  two  pro- 
grams which  were  becoming  increasingly  at- 
tractive to  American  decision-makers.  These 
were  development  of  an  improved  RVNAF 
arid  an  increase  in  the  other  Free  World 
Military  Forces  committed  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  commented  that  despite  the 
force  ceiling  on  RVNAF  currently  in  effect 
some  selective  increase  in  Vietnamese  capa- 
bilities was  required,  such  as  creation  of  a 
suitable  base  for  establishing  a  constabulary. 
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an  organi2ation  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
Revolutionary  Development  program.  West- 
m  reland  stated  that  it  was' the  position  of 
his  headquarters  that  provision  for  any  and 
all  Free  World  Military  Forces  was  welcomed 
as  "additive  reinforcements,"  but  they  toould 
be  treated  as  additions  only,  thereby  having 
no  effect  upon  U.S.  force  computations. 

The  concept  of  operations  under  which 
the  new  forces  he  requested  were  to  be  em- 
ployed varied  little  in  its  essential  aspects 
from  that  outlined  in  MACVs  February 
"Assessment  of  the  Military  Situation  and 
Concept  of  Operations,"  which  had  reached 
Washington  but  a  week  earlier.  However,  the 
new  cable  integrated  the  new  forces  as  part  of 
the  MACV  operational  forces.  Westmoreland 
reviewed  the  period  just  past  then  turned 
to  the  future: 

.  .  .  our  operations  were  primarily  holding 
actions  characterized  by  border  surveillance, 
reconnaissance  to  locate  enemy  forces,  and 
spoiling  attacks  to  disrupt  the  enemy  offen- 
sive. As  a  result  of  our  buildup  and  successes, 
we  were  able  to  plan  and  initiate  a  general 
offensive.  We  now  have  gained  the  tactical 
Initiative,  and  are  conducting  continuous 
small  and  occasional  large-scale  offensive 
operations  to  decimate  the  enemy  forces;  to 
destroy  enemy  base  areas  and  disrupt  his 
Infrastructure;  to  interdict  his  land  and 
water  LOCs  and  to  convince  him,  through 
the  vigor  of  our  offensive  and  accompanying 
psychological  operations,  that  he  faces  Inevi- 
table defeat. 

Military  success  alone  will  not  achieve  the 
US  objectives  in  Vietnam.  Political,  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  victory  Is  equally 
important,  and  support  of  Revolutionary 
Development  program  is  mandatory.  The 
baste  precept  for  the  role  of  the  military 
in  support  of  Revolutionary  Development  is 
to  provide  a  secure  environment  for  the 
population  so  that  the  civil  aspects  of  RD 
can  progress. 

He  then  detailed  corps  by  corps  the  two 
troop  request  requirements  labeling  them 
the  "optimum  force"  {4%  Divs]  and  the 
"minimum  essential  force"  |2V3  Divs]: 

B.    PORCE    REQUlaXMrNTS   FT    SS 

(1)  The  MACV  objectives  for  1967  were 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  CY  67  force 
requirements  would  be  approved  and  pro- 
vided expeditiously  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  services.  However,  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  Program  Four,  it  was  recognized 
that  our  accomplishments  nUght  fall  short  of 
our  objectives.  With  the  additional  forces 
cited  above,  we  would  have  had  the  capability 
to  extend  offensive  operations  into  an  ex- 
ploitation phase  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  our  successes. 

(2)  With  requisite  forces,  we  shall  be  able 
to  complete  more  quickly  the  destruction  or 
neutralization  of  the  enemy  main  forces  and 
bases  and.  by  continued  presence,  deny  to 
him  those  areas  in  RVN  long  considered  safe 
havens.  As  the  enemy  main  forces  are  de- 
stroyed or  broken  up,  increasingly  greater 
efforts  can  be  devoted  to  rooting  out  and 
destroying  the  VC  guerrilla  and  communist 
infrastructure.  Moreover,  increased  assistance 
can  be  provided  the  RVNAF  in  support  of 
Its  effort  to  provide  the  required  level  of 
security  for  the  expanding  areas  undergo- 
ing Revolutionary  Development. 

(3)  Optimum  Force.  The  optimum  force 
required  Implement  the  concept  of  opera- 
tions and  to  exploit  success  is  considered 
42^  divisions  or  the  equivalent;  10  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  with  one  additional  base; 
and  the  full  mobile  riverine  force.  The  order 
of  magixitude  estimate  is  301,250  spaces  in 
addition  to  the  1937  ceiling  of  470,366  for 
a  total  of  671,616. 

(A)  In  I  Corps,  the  situation  Is  the  most 
critical  with  respect  to  existing  and  po- 
tential force  ratios.  As  a  nUnlmum,  a  divi- 
sion plus  a  regiment  is  required  for  Quang 
Tri   Province   as   a   containment   force.   The 
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l*tt«r  haa  been  JtutlflMl  preyUnialy  in  an- 
other plan.  Kmploymcnt  of  UUa  force  In 
tb«  oontalnmant  role  would  ralaaae  tbe 
unlta  now  engacwl  tbara  for  «zpaniton  of  tbe 
Da  Nang,  H\ie-Pbu  Bal  and  Chu  Lai  TAOR'a 
aa  well  aa  Incraaae  Mcunty  and  control  alone 
tbe  corpa  northern  coastal  areaa.  One  of  tbe 
moat  critical  areaa  In  RVN  today  la  Quang 
Ngal  ProTlnoe  even  If  a  major  operation  were 
conducted  In  thU  area  during  1IM7,  the  re- 
lief would  be  no  more  than  temporary.  A 
force  la  needed  In  the  proTlnoe  to  maintain 
contlnuoua  preaaure  on  tbe  enemy  to  ellml- 
□ate  hla  forcea  and  numeroua  baae  areaa, 
and  to  remove  bla  control  over  the  large  pop- 
ulation and  food  reeervea.  The  stistalned  em- 
ployment of  a  dlvlalon  of  10  battallona  la 
maiulatory  in  Quang  Ngai  Provlnoe  if  de- 
alred  reeulta  are  to  be  realised.  Employ- 
ment of  thia  force  would  proTlde  aecurity 
for  tbe  vital  coastal  areaa,  facilitate  opening 
and  securing  Route  1  and  the  railroad  and. 
perhaps  equally  important,  reliere  preaaure 
on  northern  Binh  Dlnh  ProTtnce. 

(b)  In  II  Corps,  the  task  is  two  fold:  de- 
stroy tbe  enemy  main  and  guerrilla  forces 
in  the  coastal  areas:  and  contain  the  Infil- 
tration of  KVA  forces  from  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  Continual  expansion  both  north  and 
south  of  the  present  capital  coastal  TAOR's 
opening  and  securing  Route  1  and  tbe  rail- 
road, securing  Route  20  from  Dalat  south  to 
the  m  Corps  botindary,  destruction  of  enemy 
forces  in  Pleuku  and  Kontum  Prorincea, 
and  containment  of  enemy  forces  In  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuaries  are  all 
tasks  to  be  accomplished  given  the  large 
area  in  n  Corpa  and  the  contlnuoua  eiemy 
threat,  an  optimum  force  augmentation  of 
four  separate  brlgadea  is  required  to  execute 
effectively  an  exploitation  of  our  successes. 
An  Infantry  brigade  Is  needed  In  northern 
Blnh  Dinh  Province  to  expand  security  along 
tbe  coaatal  area  and  to  facilitate  operations 
In  Quang  Ngai  Province  to  tbe  north.  A 
mechanized  brigade  In  the  western  highlands 
will  aaalat  In  offensive  and  containment 
operations  In  the  Plellcu-Kontum  area.  An 
Infantry  brigade  in  the  region  of  Mam  Me 
Thout  is  needed  to  conduct  operations 
against  enemy  forces  and  bases  there  and  to 
add  security  to  this  portion  of  II  Corps  now 
manned  with  limited  ARVN  forces,  and  fl- 
naUy.  a  mechanised  brigade  is  needed  in 
BlDh  Thuan  Province  to  neutralize  the 
enemy  forces  and  bases  In  the  southern 
coastal  area,  and  to  open  and  secure  highway 
I  and  the  national  railroad  to  the  ni  Corps 
boundary. 

(c)  In  ni  Corps,  operations  to  destroy 
VC/KVA  forces  and  bases  In  the  northwest- 
em  and  central  parts  of  the  corps  area  and 
to  Intensify  the  campaign  against  the 
enemy's  Infrastructure  are  being  conducted. 
These  operations  are  to  be  completed  by 
Intensive  efforts  to  open  and  secure  tbe  prin- 
cipal land  and  water  LOC's  throughout  tbe 
Corps  Zone.  However,  deployment  of  the 
U.S  9th  Division  to  IV  Corps  will  create  a  gap 
In  the  forces  available  In  in  Corps  to  operate 
against  seen  significant  base  areas  in  Phuoc 
Tuy.  Bin  Tuy.  and  Long  Lhanh  Provinces. 
These  areas  constitute  the  home  base  of  tbe 
stlU  formidable  6tb  VC  Division.  This  unit 
must  be  destroyed.  Its  bases  neutralized  and 
Route  1  and  tbe  naUonal  railroad  opened 
and  secured.  Other  critical  locales  that  will 
require  considerable  effort  are  War  Zone  D 
and  Phuoc  Long  area  in  which  tbe  VC  7th 
Division  Is  believed  to  be  located.  With  tbe 
forces  operating  currently  In  III  Corps,  sub- 
stantial progress  can  be  made,  but  to  ex- 
ploit effectively  our  successes  an  addition  of 
one  division,  preferably  air  mobile  Is  re- 
quired. By  basing  thU  division  In  Blen  Hoa 
province  Just  north  of  the  RSSZ,  It  would 
be  in  position  to  conduct  operations  against 
the  Sth  Division,  and  War  2Sone  D,  aa  well 
aa  to  reinforce  tbe  UJ3.  9th  Division  m 
Delta  operaUons  as  required. 
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(d)  In  IV  Oorpa.  with  daployment  at  the 
US  Sth  Dlv  to  the  Corpa  area  and  with  in- 
creaatng  soooess  of  ARVN  opcratiocia  there, 
the  altuaUon  wUl  be  graatly  Unproved.  Pri- 
mary emphasis  will  be  given  to  destroying  VC 
main  and  guerrilla  units  and  their  bases,  to 
intensifying  operattona  to  extend  OVH  con- 
trol, to  BtopplJog  the  flow  of  food  stuffs  and 
materials  to  the  enemy  through  Cambodia, 
and  to  assisting  In  the  flow  of  goods  to  OVN 
outlets  In  Saigon.  In  addition  omp^aM*  will 
be  accorded  the  opening  and  securing  of 
principal  water  and  land  UOCTn  which  are 
the  key  to  all  operaUona  in  the  Delta.  It  U 
noteworthy  on  thla  aoore,  that  effectlveneM 
of  forcea  avaiUble  Is  hampoed  severely  by 
an  Inadequate  mobile  riverine  force.  In  IV 
Corps,  tbe  essential  requirement  is  to  flesh 
out  the  mobile  riverine  force  with  three  APB's 
(Barracks  Ships)  one  ARL  (repair  ship),  and 
two  RAS  (river  aaaault  squadrons). 

(4)  The  Minimum  «»««mti»i  Force  neces- 
sary to  exploit  suocees  of  the  current  offensive 
and  to  retain  effective  control  of  expanding 
areas  being  cleaned  of  enemy  influence  is 
iVt  divisions  with  a  total  of  ai  maneuver 
battalions.  One  division,  with  nine  Infantry 
battallona — each  with  4  rifle  companies — and 
an  ACR  of  three  squadrons  are  required.  The 
other  division  of  nine  maneuver  battalions, 
each  battalion  organised  with  four  rifle  com- 
panies Is  required  In  Quang  Ngai  Province. 
Pour  tactical  tighter  squadrons,  each  genoat- 
Ing  113  sorties  per  month  per  Identified 
maneuver  battalion,  are  required.  Two  squad- 
rons will  be  stationed  at  Phu  Cat  and  two 
at  Tuy  Hoa.  One  C-130  or  equivalent  type 
squadron  can  provide  adequate  airlift  and 
Is  Justified  on  the  basis  of  current  planning 
factors:  This  SQD  would  be  based  at  Cam 
Ranb  Bay.  A  minimum  essential  logistic  base 
can  be  provided  by  selective  augmentation 
of  NBA  Danang.  and  by  provision  for  lift 
capability  equivalent  to  eight  LST's  In  addi- 
tion to  two  LST's  Identified  previously  for 
the  containment  force  in  Quang  Tri  Province. 
Two  nondlvlslonal  Army  combat  engineer 
battalions  and  four  Artny  oonatructlon  bat- 
talions will  be  required  to  support  divi- 
sional englneerlDg  effort  to  augment  two 
navy  construction  battalions  that  previously 
have  been  identified  with  the  containment 
force  In  Quang  Tri  Province. 

(b)  Effectiveness  of  the  US  9th  Division's 
operations  in  IV  Corps  will  be  degraded  un- 
acceptably  without  adequate  mobility  on  the 
watenmys.  For  thla  reason,  addition  of  two 
river  asaatiH  squadrons  with  their  associated 
support  Is  deemed  eaaentlal.  The  Mekong 
Delta  Mobile  Riverine  Force  originally  was 
tailored  and  Justified  as  a  four  RAS  level. 
This  requirensent  still  Is  valid.  The  primary 
media  of  tranqwrt  In  the  Ddte  are  air  and 
water.  Air  mobility  is  recognised  aa  critical 
to  success  of  operations  In  tbe  area,  but  tbe 
size  of  offensive  operations  that  can  be 
mounted  Ls  limited  by  tbe  Inherent  physical 
llmttetlons  of  airborne  vehicles.  Accordingly, 
any  sizeable  offensive  operation  such  as  those 
visualized  for  tbe  US  9th  Division  must  uti- 
lize tbe  300km  of  waterways  In  the  Delte 
to  exploit  tactical  mobility.  Maintenance  of 
LOC's  and  population  control  In  tbe  areas 
secured  by  the  divlalon'a  operatlona,  along 
with  extension  of  the  InterdlctJon  effort. 
necessitates  expansion  of  the  game  warden 
operation.  Fifty  PBR's  can  provide  this  ca- 
pability based  on  experience  factors  accrued 
thus  far  .... 

Masch   38    Wkstmossxand   Cablb   to   Jonrr 
Cinzrs  oif  Tsoor  Nssoe 

Excerpt*  from  cableyram  froyn  Oeneral 
Weatmoreland  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  "MACV  rr-ea  Force  Requtrementa," 
March  28,  1967.  as  provided  in  the  body  of 
the  Pentagon  study.  Paragrvphs  tn  itaUc*  are 
the  study's  paraphrase  or  explanation. 

On  26  March  COMVSMACV  suXmltted  to 
the  CtNCPAC  Requirements  Task  Group  a 
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detailed  troop  listing  for  the  2  yi  divtrton 
"minimum  essential  force."  Other  than  pro- 
viding a  detailed  list  of  TOAFs  and  untt 
small  strengths,  the  document  provides  little 
of  interest.  It  did  sUpulate  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  minimum  essential  force 
would  be  directed  toward  an  expanded  infil- 
tration interdiction  mission  and  that  the 
southern  portion  of  the  force  would  pursue 
"presently  prescribed  operations." 

In  a  foUow-up  message  to  the  Task  Re- 
quirements Group  on  the  26th  of  March 
COMVSMACV  again  commented  on  the  re- 
strictive aspects  of  Program  4.  This  in  turn 
was  picked  up  and  amplified  by  CINCPAC 
in  a  message  to  the  JCS  on  the  same  day. 
CINCPAC  pointed  out  that  as  of  9  March 
1967  Program  4  was  38,241  spaces  short  of 
full  implementation  and  that  thu  figure  in- 
cluded spaces  for  five  battalions  or  their 
equivalents  which  could  not  be  considered 
for  trade-off  purposes.  All  of  these  spaces, 
especially  the  battalion  equivalents,  were 
significant  elements  when  considered  within 
the  perspective  of  MACV's  operational  re- 
quirements and  could  not  be  deleted  without 
seriously  impaiHng  MACV  capability  to 
achieve  its  objectives.  In  light  of  this  short- 
faU  in  Prx>gram  4  CINCPAC  requested  that 
the  JCS  reconsider  its  earlier  proposal  that 
a  4th  rifle  comvany  be  added  to  all  UJS. 
Army  in/antry  battalions  in  Vietnam.  The 
logic  behind  such  a  raise  in  program  ceiling 
which  would  increase  materially  the  combat 
power  and  effectiveness  of  the  infantry  with- 
out increasing  unit  overhead  was  irrefutable 
in  CINCPACs  eyes.  CINCPAC  proposed  that 
the  addition  of  the  rifle  companies,  a  total 
of  8.821  men,  be  added  to  the  Prvgram  4 
ceiUng  for  a  total  of  479,231  of  all  services. 
The  space  requirements  for  the  2^  divisixm 
minimum  essential  force  reflected  in  the 
COMVSMACV  request  would  then  be  added 
on  to  the  adjusted  Program  4  total  of 
479,000.  Hoteever,  in  the  event  that  any  or 
all  of  the  spaces  reflected  in  that  479.000 
we-e  not  approve^  or  that  the  package  itself 
would  be  reduced,  the  Pacific  Commander 
predicted  grave  curtailment  in  MACV  opera- 
tions and  a  danger  that  the  operational 
objectives  set  for  the  force  requirements 
initially  would  not  be  achieved. 

By  28  March  the  JCS  through  the  CINPAC 
grouv  had  the  detailei  justification  and 
planning  calculations  for  the  COMVSMACV 

67  force  requiremenU  in  hand.  MACV  had 
added  little  that  was  new  in  the  way  of 
strategic  concept  other  than  to  reaffirm  their 
intention  to  concentrate  on  certain  priority 
areas  in  each  corps  tactical  zone.  Priority 
areaa  themselves  were  selected  because  they 
seemed  best  suited  to  achieve  destruction  or 
neutralization  of  enemy  main  forces  and 
bases — persistently  prime  MACV  goals.  De- 
spite thU  strong  declaration  of  intent  MACV 
hedged  by  noting  that  "the  enemy  laill  be 
struck  wherever  he  presents  a- lucrative  tar- 
get." Forces  would  also  be  maintained  by 
MACV  outside  the  priority  areas  to  contain 
the  enemy  in  his  out  of  country  sanctuaries. 
In  this  connection,  the  planners  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  large  scale  offensive  op- 
erations continuously  conducted  during  FY 

68  to  detect  and  destroy  infiltration  or  in- 
vasion forces  in  the  DMZ-Highland  Border 
regions. 

If  the  forces  outlined  under  the  optimum 
force  request  were  granted  priority  uxis  to  be 
accorded  to  the  expansion  of  secure  areas. 
The  RVNAF  would  be  given  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  proiHding  military  support  of 
Revolutionary  Development  activities  and 
Revolutionary  Development  operations  tcould 
be  intensified  throughout  the  country  as  the 
pacified  areas  were  expanded,  MACV  ex- 
plained that  such  increased  demands  on  the 
RVNAF  would  establish  a  concomitant  de- 
mand for  additional  V.S.  force  resources  to 
fill  the  operational  void  resulting  from  the 
intensified  Revolutionary  Development  ori- 
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entaHom.  of  the  RVNAF.  The  long  message 
also  broke  out  the  minimum  essential  and 
optimum  package  forces  by  service  and  by 
total  troops  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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The  total  optimum  force  and  strength 
was  678,248  arrived  at  by  adding  the  approved 
Program  4  strength  of  470.000  to  the  earlier 
MACV  reclama  of  8,821  {see  page  68  this 
section)  and  the  "optimum  force"  additive 
of  199,017.  The  justification  for  additioruU 
forces  broken  out  by  corps  tactical  zones 
were  essentially  the  same  as  those  presented 
in  the  origiTial  MACV  request  on  18  March. 
HoxDever,  the  later  document  prepared  at 
PACOM  Hqs  on  the  28th  reflected  the  in- 
creased concern  with  the  enemy  threat  de- 
veloping in  the  I  Corps  tactical  sane. 
Concerning  this  threat.  COMVSMACV  wrote: 

...  In  I  Corps  tactical  zone,  tbe  bulk  of 
the  population  and  the  food  producing 
regions  are  wlthir.  16  miles  of  the  coast.  In 
the  northern  part  of  tbe  zone,  multiple  NVA 
Divisions  possess  the  capabUlty  to  move 
south  of  tbe  DMZ.  Additionally,  there  Is  con- 
stant enemy  activity  in  much  of  the  coastal 
area.  The  topography  of  I  Corps  lends  Itself 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
enemy  base  areas  In  tbe  remote.  ^>arsely 
populated  regions.  Tbe  enemy  bas  operated 
for  years  virtually  uiunolested  throughout 
moet  of  Quang  Ngai  Province  because 
friendly  forces  could  not  be  diverted  from 
other  Important  tasks. 

There  are  several  Importent  tasks  which 
must  be  performed  In  I  Corps.  Security  of 
bases  and  key  population  centers  must  be 
maintained.  Tbe  area  under  OVN  control 
must  be  extended  by  expanding  existing 
TAOR's.  and  by  opening  and  securing  major 
LOC's.  particularly  Route  1 .  The  enemy  must 
be  contelned  In  his  sanctuaries,  and  denied 
use  of  Infiltration  and  Invasion  routes. 
Enemy  main  forces  and  bases  must  be  sought 
out  and  destroyed.  Surveillance  and  recon- 
naissance In  force  throughout  the  CTZ  must 
complement  tbe  tasks  discussed  above. 

The  deployment  of  a  division  and  an  ar- 
mored cavalry  regiment  to  Qtiang  Tri  Prov- 
ince, south  of  the  DMZ.  would  make  It 
possible  for  Marine  Corps  units  now  con- 
ducting contelnment  operations  to  secure 
and  expand  tactical  areas  of  responsibility 
(TAOR's). 

The  RVNAF  and  U8/FWMAF  wUl  Intensify 
operations  against  organized  enemy  forces 
and  base  areas  In  and  near  tbe  populated 
and  food  producing  areas  of  tbe  coastal 
plains  thus  denying  them  access  to  popula- 
tion and  food  sources. 

Clearing  and  aecuring  operations  wUl  be 
pursued  to  facUltete  tbe  expansion  of  tbe 
secured  areas,  the  ultimate  goal  being  to  con- 
nect tbe  Hue-Phu  Bal.  Danang,  and  Chu  Lai 
TAOR's.  The  foUowing  major  LOC's  will  be 
opened  and  seciired:  Route  9,  from  Route  1 
to  Thon  San  Lam:  and  Route  1  and  tbe 
railroad  throughout  tbe  entire  length  of  I 
CTZ,  including  the  spur  to  the  An  Hoa 
Industrial  complex. 

One  of  tbe  most  critical  areas  In  the  RVN 
today  Is  Quang  Ngai  Province.  A  division  Is 
required  there  to  maintain  continuous  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy,  to  eliminate  his  forces 
and  numerous  baae  areas,  and  to  remove  bla 
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control    over    large    population    and    food 
resources. 

Sustained  employment  of  a  dlvlslcn  In 
Quang  Ngai  would  obviate  the  necessity  to 
use  other  forces  to  meet  a  critical  require- 
ment. The  division  would  provide  security  for 
the  coastal  area,  facilltete  opening  and  se- 
curing Route  1  and  the  raUroad,  and  reUeve 
some  of  tbe  pressure  on  northern  Binh  Dlnh 
Province.  Of  particular  significance  is  the 
support  which  would  be  provided  to  the 
RVNAF  in  securing  the  important  Mo  Due 
Area  with  tte  dense  population  and  three 
annual  rice  crops.  Additionally,  deployment 
of  tbe  division  as  discussed  above  would 
allow  ni  MAF  to  expand  Ite  clearing  and 
securing  operations  into  the  heavily  popu- 
lated Tam  Ky  area  north  of  the  Chu  Lai 
TAOR.  Long  term  aecurity  must  be  provided 
for  both  of  these  areas  so  that  RevoluUooary 
Development  can  progress. 

FaUure  to  provide  two  and  one-third  divi- 
sions for  I  CTZ  would  result  In  the  diversion 
of  existing  forces  from  other  tasks  to  deny 
and  defeat  infiltration  or  invasion.  Security 
in  support  of  Revolutionary  Development 
could  not  be  increased  to  the  desired  degree 
In  the  coastel  area,  tbe  major  LOC's  could 
not  be  opened  throughout  tbe  CTZ,  and 
the  enemy  would  be  able  to  continue  oper- 
ating virtually  unmolested  throughout  tbe 
key  Quang  Ngai  Province. 

It  is  emphaaizad  that  tbe  relationahip  of 
the  two  and  one-third  division  force  require- 
ment for  I  Corps  to  that  of  Practice  Nine  U 
coincidental.  This  force  is  the  minimum  es- 
sential required  to  support  c^jerations 
planned  for  FT  68  without  reference  to  Prac- 
tice Nine. 

The  next  most  dangerous  situation  ap- 
peared to  be  that  in  II  Corps,  a  diverse  geo- 
graphical area  which  included  major  popu- 
lation centers  along  the  coastal  plaiJU  as 
well  as  sizeable  population  centers  and  mili- 
tary bases  on  the  western  plateau  such  as 
Binh  Dinh,  Anke,  Kontum,  and  Pleiku.  Here 
the  enemy,  orienting  himself  on  the  popula- 
tion, presented  a  different  problem  which,  in 
the  words  of  General  Westmoreland,  required 
"a  high  degree  of  mobility  and  flexibility  in 
VJ./FWMAF/RVNAF."  As  he  analyzed  the 
corps  tactical  situation,  Westmoreland  re- 
emphasized  what  he  had  already  said  about 
containing  the  large  enemy  miUtary  forces 
at  the  boundaries  of  the  sanctuaries: 

Enemy  forces  In  the  Pleiku  and  Kontum 
areas  must  be  destroyed,  and  infiltration  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos  must  be  contained. 
Porces  in-country  will  continue  to  make 
progress  in  areaa  of  current  deployment. 
Those  programmed  for  deployment  will  aug- 
ment thla  effort.  However,  there  are  gaps,  as 
discussed  below,  that  must  be  filled  before 
success  can  be  exploited  and  minimiim  es- 
sential security  can  be  provided  within  the 
II  Corpe  area. 

Large  enemy  forces  remaining  In  heavily 
populated  Binh  Dlnh  Province  must  be  de- 
stroyed. Security  must  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  northern  portion  of  tbe 
province,  particularly  along  the  coastal  area, 
so  that  Revolutionary  Development  can  pro- 
gress. These  sectirity  forces  also  will  f aclUtete 
the  conduct  of  c^>eratlons  in  Quang  Ngai 
Province. 

Inadequacy  of  forces  in  the  border  areas 
Is  a  significant  weakness  in  n  Corps.  Rein- 
forcement of  unite  in  the  western  highlands 
Is  needed  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  offensive 
and  containment  operations.  With  tbe  large 
enemy  forces  located  In  border  sanctuaries,  n 
Corps  is  faced  constantly  with  the  possible 
requirement  to  divert  critical  resources  from 
priority  tasks  to  counter  large  scale  Intrusion. 
The  most  pressing  miUtary  objecHve  in  III 
Corps  area  was  to  expand  security  radically 
from  the  Saigon-Cholon  area.  MACV  planned 
to  accomplish  this  primarily  by  standard 
cleaHng  and  security  operations  featuring 
an  intensified  campaign  conducted  to  root 
out  the  VC  infrastructure.  In  conjunction 
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with  this,  continuous  pressure  premmobly 
in  the  form  of  search  and  destroy  cperaitons 
looutd  be  applied  to  the  enemy.  In  War  Zones 
C  and  D,  the  Iron  Triangle  and  the  base  area 
clusters  in  the  Phuoc  Long  area.  Denial  of 
these  areas  to  the  enemy  loould  provide  a 
protective  shield  behind  which  the  Revolu- 
tionary Development  programs  could  operate. 
However,  deployment  of  the  V.S.  9th  Divi- 
sion to  the  4th  Corps  area  would  create  a  gap 
in  the  forces  available  in  III  Corps  and  seri- 
ously degrade  the  capability  to  provide  this 
shield.  The  possible  repositioning  of  the  as- 
sets existing  within  III  corps  to  either  I  CTZ 
in  the  north  or  the  fth  Division  relocation 
just  to  the  south  fust  mentioned  could  also 
seriously  limit  the  offensive  capabilities  in  the 
northern  and  central  portion  of  III  Corps. 
Accordingly,  COMVSMACV  expressed  an  ur- 
gent requirement  for  an  additional  division 
for  III  Corps.  This  unit  would  be  positioned 
just  north  of  the  Rung  Sat  operation  zone 
and  loould  assist  in  maintaining  the  protec- 
tive shield  around  Saigon-Ctiolon.  Revolu- 
tionary Development  operations  would  then 
be  able  to  proceed  unhindered  and  operations 
against  the  VC  Sth  Division  could  be  rein- 
forced if  required. 

Throughout  the  force  requirement  justi- 
fications, one  is  immediately  struck  by  the 
impHeit  ordering  of  the  priorities  for  assign- 
ment of  forces  and  missions.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  "minimum  essential  force"  which 
COMVSMACV  requested  was  intended  to  be 
employed  against  VC/NVA  main  force  units 
in  a  containment  role  in  the  border  areas  and 
a  destruction-disruption  mode  in  I  CTZ  as 
well  as  the  base  areas  within  the  country 
itself.  Those  forces  over  and  above  the  "mini- 
mum essential,"  so  labelled  the  "optimum 
force,"  were  those  intended  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  RD  "shield"  role.  MACV,  prob- 
ably rightly,  calculated  that  not  even  mini- 
mal gaiiu  such  as  were  forthcoming  in  the 
under-manned  RD  program  toould  be  pos- 
sible unless  the  VC/NVA  main  force  opera- 
tions could  be  stymied  and  kept  from  directly 
assaulting  the  "shields." 

Jonrr  Crxet's  Aran.  30  Rcporr  To  McNamasa 
ON  Taoop  NEXse 

Excerpts  from  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memo- 
randum 218-67  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Narruxra,  April  20,  1967,  as  provided  in  the 
body  of  the  Pentagon  study.  Paragraphs 
in  italics  are  the  study's  paraphrase  or 
explanation. 

On  20  April,  the  JCS,  in  JCSM-218-67, 
formally  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  MACV  required  additional  forces  to 
achieve  the  objectives  they  considered  the 
V.S.  was  pursuing  in  Vietnam.  The  JCS  an- 
nouncement came  as  little  surprise  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  since  as  early  as  23 
March  we  had  seen  the  original  message 
in  which  COMVSMACV  had  outlined  the 
minimum  essential  and  optimum  force 
requirements. 

JCSM  218-67  reaffirmed  the  basic  objec- 
tives and  strategic  concepts  contained  in 
JCSM  702-66  dated  4  November  1966.  Briefly, 
these  entailed  a  national  objective  of  attain- 
ing a  stable  and  independent  non-commu- 
nist government  in  South  Vietnam  and  a 
four-fold  military  contribution  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  of: 

(a)  Making  it  as  difficult  and  costly  aa 
possible  for  tbe  NVA  to  conUnue  effective 
support  of  the  VC  and  to  cause  North  Viet- 
nam to  cease  direction  of  tbe  VC  insurgency. 

(b)  To  defeat  tbe  VC/NVA  and  force  the 
withdrawal  of  NVA  forces. 

(c)  Extend  government  dominion,  direc- 
tion and  control. 

(d)  To  deter  Chinese  Communlato  from 
direct  intervention  In  SEA. 

The  JCS  listed  three  general  areas  of  mUi- 
tary  effort  that  they  felt  should  be  pursued 
in  the  war: 

(1)  Operatlona  against  the  Viet  Ooag/ 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (VC/NVA)  forces  In 
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SVN  wblle  concurrently  asalstlng  the  South 
Vletnjuneae  Oovernment  in  their  iMitlon- 
buUcUng  efforts. 

(2)  Operations  to  obstruct  and  r«<luce  the 
flow  of  men  and  materials  from  North  Viet- 
nam (NV)  to  SVN. 

(3)  Operations  to  obstruct  and  reduce  im- 
ports of  war-sustaining  materials  Into  NVN. 

They  continued  by  asaetnng  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  U.S.  and  allies  in  these  three 
areas: 

In  the  first  area,  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  have  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cess in  operations  against  VC/NVA  forces. 
However,  sufficient  friendly  forces  have  not 
been  made  available  to  bring  that  degree 
of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  enemy  throughout 
SVM  which  would  be  beyond  his  ability  to 
accommodate  and  which  would  provide  the 
secure  environment  essential  to  sustained 
progress  in  Revolutionary  Development.  The 
current  reinforcement  of  I  CTZ  by  diversion 
of  forces  from  II  to  III  CTZs  reduces  the 
existing  pressure  in  those  areas  and  inevita- 
bly will  cause  a  loss  of  momentum  that  must 
be  restored  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

In  the  second  area.  US  efforts  have  achieved 
appreciable  success.  Greater  success  could 
be  realized  tf  an  expanded  system  of  targets 
were  made  available. 

In  the  third  area,  relatively  little  effort 
has  been  permitted.  This  failure  to  obstruct 
and  reduce  imports  of  war-sustaining  mate- 
rials into  NVN  has  affected  unfavorably  the 
desired  degree  of  success  of  operations  In  the 
other  areas. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  strongly  recommended 
not  only  the  approval  of  additional  forces 
to  provide  an  increased  level  of  effort  in 
SVN  but  that  action  be  taken  to  reduce  and 
obstruct  the  enemy  capability  to  import  the 
material  support  required  to  sustain  the  war 
effort.  They  argued  that  the  cumulative  effect 
of  all  these  operations,  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  North  Vietnam  and  against  the  enemy's 
strategic  lines  of  communication  toould 
hasten  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  voar 
and  u>ould  most  likely  reduce  the  overall 
ultimate  force  requirements.  Their  rationale 
for  the  1968  forces  was  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  FT  1988  force  for  SVN  Is  prlmarUy 
needed  to  offset  the  enemy's  increased  posture 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  DB4Z  and  to  Improve 
the  environment  for  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment In  I  and  rv  CTZs.  To  achieve  the  secure 
environment  for  lasting  progress  In  SVN, 
additional  nUUtary  forces  must  be  provided 
in  order  to  (1)  destroy  the  enemy  main  force, 
(2)  locate  and  destroy  district  and  provincial 
guerrilla  forces,  and  (3)  provide  security  for 
the  pooxilatlon.  The  Increseed  effort  required 
to  offset  VC'NVA  main  forces'  nreasure  is 
diminishing  the  military  capability  to  pro- 
vide a  secure  environment  to  villages  and 
hamlets.  Diversion  of  forces  from  within 
SVN  and  the  emoloyment  of  elements  of 
CINCPAC's  reserve  are  temrwrary  measures 
at  the  expense  of  high-priority  programs  In 
other  parts  of  SVN.  Thus,  if  sufficient  units 
are  to  be  available  to  provide  both  direct 
and  indirect  suoport  to  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment throughout  SVN,  added  forces 
must  be  deploved. 

The  three-TFS  force  for  Thailand  and  the 
additional  Navy  forces  In  the  South  China 
Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  are  required  to 
bring  Increased  pressures  to  be«r  on  NVN. 

McObobce    BtmiiT'a  MsicoaAinnrM  to 
Johnson  in  Mat  on  Bokbino 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  for  President 
Johnson  from  ItcGeorge  Bundy.  headed 
"Memorandum  on  Vietnam  Policy."  as  pro- 
vided in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 
According  to  the  study,  the  document  bore 
no  date  but  a  copy  was  marked  in  vencil 
"rec'd  5-4-69  12n."  Paragraphs  in  italics  are 
the  study's  paraphase  or  explariation. 

Since   the   Communist   turndown   of  our 
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latest  offers  in  February,  there  has  been 
an  intensification  of  bombing  in  the  North, 
and  press  reports  suggest  that  there  will 
be  fiuther  pressure  for  more  attacks  on  tar- 
gets heretofore  immune.  There  Is  also  obvi- 
ous pressure  from  the  military  for  further 
reinforcements  in  the  South,  although  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  has  been  a  model  of  disci- 
pline In  his  public  pronouncements.  One 
may  guess,  therefore,  that  the  President  will 
soon  be  confronted  with  requests  for  100,- 
000-200,000  more  troops  and  for  authority 
to  close  the  barbM*  in  Haiphong.  Such  rec- 
ommendations are  inevitable,  in  the  frame- 
work of  Bti<lctly  military  analysis.  It  is  the 
thesis  of  this  paper  that  in  the  main  they 
should  be  rejected,  and  that  as  a  matter 
of  high  national  {>ollcy  there  should  be  a 
publicly  stated  ceiling  to  the  level  of  Ameri- 
can participation  In  Vietnam,  as  long  as  there 
is  no  further  marked  escalation  on  the  ene- 
my side. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this  rec- 
ommendation: the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
the  situation  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
Vietnam,  it  seems  very  doubtful  that  fur- 
ther intensifications  of  bombing  in  the  North 
or  major  increases  In  XJB.  troops  in  the  South 
are  really  a  good  way  of  bringing  the  war  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion.  As  to  the  United 
States,  it  seems  clear  that  uncertainty  about 
the  future  size  of  the  war  is  now  having 
destructive  effects  on  the  national  will. 

Unlike  the  vocal  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion, Mac  Bundy  was  not  opposed  to  the 
bombing  per  se.  merely  to  any  further  ex- 
tension of  it  since  he  felt  such  action  toovld 
be  counter-productive.  Because  his  views 
carry  such  weight,  his  arguments  against  ex- 
tending the  bombing  are  reproduced  below 
in  full: 

On  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  bombing  as 
a  means  to  end  the  war,  I  think  the  evidence 
is  plain — though  I  would  defer  to  expert 
estimators.  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  colleagues 
simply  are  not  going  to  change  their  policy 
on  the  basts  of  losses  from  the  air  in  North 
Vietnam.  No  Intelligence  estimate  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  last  two  years  has  ever  claimed 
that  the  bombing  would  have  this  effect. 
The  President  never  claimed  that  it  would. 
The  notion  that  this  was  its  purpose  has  been 
limited  to  one  school  of  thought  and  has 
never  been  the  official  Government  position, 
whatever  critics  may  assert. 

I  am  very  far  indeed  from  suggesting  that 
It  would  make  sense  now  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  altogether.  The  argument 
for  that  course  seems  to  me  wholly  unper- 
suaslve  at  the  present.  To  stop  the  bombing 
today  would  be  to  give  the  Communists 
something  for  nothing,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  all  the  doves  in  this  country  and  around 
the  world  would  be  asking  for  some  further 
unilateral  concessions  (Doves  and  hawks  are 
alike  in  their  insatiable  appetitee;  we  can't 
really  keep  the  hawks  happy  by  small  in- 
creases in  effort — they  come  right  back  for 
more.) 

The  real  justification  for  the  bombing, 
from  the  start,  has  been  double — Its  value 
for  Southern  morale  at  a  moment  of  great 
danger,  and  its  relation  to  Northern  infiltra- 
tion. The  first  reason  has  disappeared  but 
the  second  remains  entirely  legitimate.  Tac- 
tical bombing  of  communications  and  of 
troop  concentrations — and  of  airfields  as 
necessary — seems  to  me  sensible  and  prac- 
tical. It  Is  strategic  bombing  that  seems 
both  unproductive  and  unwise.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  all  careful  bombing  does  some 
damage  to  the  enemy.  But  the  net  effect  of 
this  damage  upon  the  military  capability  of 
a  primitive  country  is  almost  sure  to  be 
slight.  (The  lights  have  not  stayed  off  in 
Haiphong,  and  even  if  they  had,  electric 
lights  are  In  no  sense  essential  to  the  Com- 
munist war  effort.)  And  against  this 
distinctly  marginal  impact  we  have  to 
vireigh  the  fact  that  strategic  bombing  does 
tend  to  divide  the  VS.,  to  distract  us  all 
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from  the  real  struggle  in  the  South,  and  to 
accentuate  the  nnwme  and  distemper  which 
surround  the  war  in  Vietnam,  both  at  hocne 
and  abroad.  It  Is  true  that  careful  polls  show 
majority  support  for  the  bombing,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  support  rests  upon  an  erroneous 
belief  in  its  effectiveness  as  a  means  to  end 
the  war.  Uoreover.  I  think  those  against  ex- 
tension of  the  bombing  are  more  passionate 
on  balance  than  those  who  favor  it.  Finally, 
there  Is  certainly  a  point  at  which  such 
bombing  does  increase  the  risk  of  conflict 
with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  am 
sure  there  Is  no  majority  for  that.  In  par- 
ticular. I  think  it  clear  that  the  case  against 
going  after  Haiphong  Harbor  is  so  strong  that 
a  majority  would  back  the  Government  In 
rejecting  that  course. 

So  I  think  that  with  careful  explanation 
there  would  be  more  approval  than  dis- 
approval of  an  announced  policy  restricting 
the  bombing  closely  to  activities  that  sup- 
port the  war  In  the  South.  General  West- 
moreland's speech  to  the  Congress  made 
this  tie-in,  but  attacks  on  power  plants  really 
do  not  fit  the  picture  very  well.  We  are  at- 
tacking them,  I  fear,  mainly  because  we  have 
"run  out"  of  other  targets.  Is  it  a  very  good 
reason?  Can  anyone  demonstrate  that  such 
targets  have  been  rewarding?  Remembering 
the  claims  made  for  attacks  on  [rest  il- 
legible). 

In  a  similar  fashion  Bundy  developed  his 
arguments  against  a  major  increase  in  U.S. 
troop  strength  in  the  South  and  urged  the 
President  not  to  take  any  new  initiatives 
for  the  present.  But  the  appeal  of  Bundys 
aruUysis  for  the  President  must  surely  have 
been  its  finale  in  which  Bundy,  acutely  aware 
of  tfie  President's  political  sensitivities,  cast 
his  arguments  in  the  context  of  the  forth- 
coming 1988  Presidential  elections.  Here  is 
how  he  presented  the  case: 

There  Is  one  further  argument  against 
major  escalation  in  1967  and  1968  which  is 
worth  stating  separately,  because  on  the  sur- 
face It  seems  cynically  political.  It  is  that 
Hanoi  is  going  to  do  everything  It  possibly 
can  to  keep  Its  position  intact  until  after 
our  1968  elections.  Given  their  history,  they 
are  bound  to  hold  out  for  a  possible  U.S. 
shift  In  1969 — that's  what  they  did  against 
the  French,  and  they  got  most  of  what  they 
wanted  when  Mendes  took  power.  Having 
held  on  so  long  this  time,  and  having  nothing 
much  left  to  lose — compared  to  the  chance 
of  victory — they  are  bound  to  keep  on  fight- 
ing. Since  only  atomic  bombs  could  really 
knock  them  out  (an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam would  not  do  It  In  two  years,  and  Is  of 
covirse  ruled  out  on  other  grounds),  they 
have  it  In  their  power  to  "prove"  that  mili- 
tary ercalatton  does  not  bring  peace — at  least 
over  the  next  two  years.  They  will  surely  do 
Just  that.  However  much  they  may  be  hurt- 
ing, they  are  not  going  to  do  us  any  favors 
before  November  1968.  (And  since  this  was 
drafted,  they  have  been  publicly  advised  by 
Walter  LIppmann  to  wait  for  the  Republi- 
cans— as  tf  they  needed  the  advice  and  as 
if  it  was  his  place  to  give  it  I) 

It  follows  that  escalation  will  not  bring 
visible  victory  over  Hanoi  before  the  election. 
Therefore  the  election  will  have  to  be  fought 
by  the  Administration  on  other  grounds.  I 
think  those  other  grounds  are  clear  and 
Important,  and  that  they  will  be  obscured  if 
our  policy  Is  thought  to  be  one  of  Increas- 
ing— and  Ineffective — military  pressure. 

If  we  assume  that  the  war  will  still  be 
going  on  in  November  1968,  and  that  Hanoi 
will  not  give  us  the  pleasure  of  consenting 
to  nego<tatlons  sometime  before  then  what 
we  must  plan  to  offer  as  a  defense  of  Admin- 
istration policy  is  not  victory  over  Hanoi,  but 
growing  success — and  self  reliance — in  the 
South.  This  we  can  do,  with  luck,  and  on 
this  side  of  the  parallel,  the  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities should  be  prepared  to  help  us  out 
(though  of  course  the  VC  will  do  their 
damndest  against  us.)  Large  parts  of  Westy's 
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speech  (if  not  quite  all  of  It)  were  wholly 
consistent  with  this  line  of  argument.  .  .  . 
If  we  can  avoid  escalaUon-that-does-not- 
seem-to-work,  we  can  focus  attention  on  the 
great  and  central  achievement  of  these  last 
two  years:  on  the  defeat  we  have  prevented. 
The  fact  that  South  Vietnam  has  not  been 
lost  and  is  not  going  to  be  lost  is  a  fact  of 
truly  massive  Importance  in  the  history  of 
Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  U.S.  An  articulate 
minority  of  'Eastern  Intellectuals"  (like  BUI 
Fulbright)  may  not  believe  in  what  they  call 
the  domino  theory,  but  most  Americans 
(along  with  nearly  all  Asians)  know  better. 
Under  this  adnUnistratlon  the  United  States 
has  already  saved  the  hope  of  freedom  for 
hundreds  of  millions — in  this  sense,  the 
largest  part  of  the  job  is  done.  This  critically 
Important  achievement  is  obscured  by  seem- 
ing to  act  as  if  we  have  to  do  much  mora 
lest  we  fail. 

Notes  on  Johnson  Discttssion  WrrH 
Whezuex  and  Westmorkland 

Excerpts  from  the  Pentagon  study  de- 
scribing a  conversation  on  April  27,  1967,  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Generals 
Wheeler  and  Westmoreland.  The  narrative 
says  the  conversation  was  reported  im  notes 
by  John  T.  McNaughton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs. 
Italicized  emphasis  and  words  in  parentheses 
are  those  of  the  Pentagon  study. 

Westmoreland  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
without  the  2^  additional  divisions  which 
he  had  requested  "we  will  not  be  in  danger 
of  being  defeated  but  it  wUl  be  nip  and  tuck 
bo  oppose  the  reinforcements  the  enemy  Is 
capable  of  providing.  In  the  final  analysis  we 
are  fighting  a  war  of  attrition  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

Wortmoreland  predicted  that  the  next  step 
If  we  were  to  pursue  our  present  strategy 
to  fruition  would  probably  be  the  second 
addition  of  2^^  divisions  or  approximately 
another  100,000  men.  Throughout  the  conver- 
sations he  repeated  his  assessment  that  the 
war  would  not  be  lost  but  that  progress 
would  certainly  be  slowed  down.  To  him  this 
was  "not  an  encouraging  outlook  but  a 
realistic  one."  When  asked  about  the  influ- 
ence of  increased  infiltration  upon  his  opera- 
tions the  general  replied  that  as  he  saw  it 
"this  war  is  action  and  counteraction.  Any- 
time we  take  an  action  we  expect  a  reaction." 
The  President  replied:  "When  we  add  divi- 
sions can't  the  enemy  add  divisions?  If  so, 
where  does  It  all  end?"  Westmoreland  an- 
swered: "The  VC  and  DRV  strength  In  SVN 
now  totals  286,000  men.  It  appears  that  last 
month  we  reached  the  crossover  point  in 
areai  excluding  the  two  northern  provinces." 
(Emphasis  added.)  "Attritions  wUl  be  greater 
than  additions  to  the  force.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
has  8  divisions  in  South  Vietnam.  He  has  the 
capability  of  deploying  12  divisions  although 
he  would  have  dUBculty  supporting  all  of 
these.  He  would  be  hard  pressed  to  support 
more  than  12  divisions.  If  we  add  2V^  divi- 
sions, it  is  likely  the  enemy  will  react  by 
adding  troops."  The  President  then  asked 
"At  what  point  does  the  enemy  ask  for 
volunteers?"  Westmoreland's  only  reply  was, 
"That  la  a  good  question." 

COMUSMACV  briefly  analyzed  the  strategy 
under  the  present  program  of  470,000  men 
for  the  President.  He  explained  his  concept 
of  a  "meatgrinder"  where  we  would  kill  large 
numbers  of  the  enemy  but  In  the  end  do 
UtUe  better  than  hold  our  own,  with  the 
shortage  of  troops  still  restricting  BSACV  to  a 
fire  brigade  technique — chasing  after  enemy 
main  force  units  when  and  where  it  could 
find  them.  He  then  predicted  that  "unless 
the  will  of  the  enemy  is  broken  or  unless 
there  was  an  unraveling  of  the  VC  infra- 
structure the  war  could  go  on  for  S  years. 
If  our  forces  were  Increased  that  period 
could  be  reduced  although  not  neceosarlly  In 
proportion  to  increases  in  strength,  since 
factors  other  than  increase  In  strength  had 
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to  be  considered.  For  instance,  a  non- 
professional force,  aruch  as  that  which  would 
result  from  fulfilling  the  requirement  f<M' 
100,000  additional  men  by  calling  reserves, 
would  cause  some  degradation  of  normal 
leadership  and  effectiveness.  Westmoreland 
concluded  by  estimating  that  with  a  force 
level  of  565,000  men,  the  war  could  well  go 
on  for  three  years.  With  a  second  increment 
of  ZYj  divisions  leading  to  a  total  of 
665.000  men,  it  could  go  on  for  two  years. 

General  Wheeler  .  .  .  listed  three  matters 
.  .  .  which  were  bothering  the  JCS.  These 
were: 

(a)  DRV  troop  activity  in  Cambodia.  US 
troops  may  be  forced  to  move  against  these 
imits  in  Cambodkt. 

(b)  DRV  troop  activity  In  Laos.  US  troops 
may  be  forced  to  move  against  these  units. 

(c)  Possible  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  may  wish  to  take  offensive  action  against 
the  DRV  with  ground  troops. 

The  bombing  which  had  always  attracted 
considerable  JCS  attention  was  In  Wheeler's 
estimation  about  to  reach  the  point  of  tar- 
get saturation — when  all  worthwhile  fixed 
targets  except  the  porta  bad  been  struck. 
Once  this  saturation  level  was  reached  the 
decisionmakers  would  be  impelled  to  ad- 
dress the  requirement  to  deny  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Uie  of  the  jjorts.  He  sunmia- 
rized  the  JCS  position  saying  that  the  JCS 
firmly  believed  that  the  President  must  re- 
view the  contingencies  which  they  faced, 
the  troops  required  to  meet  them  and  addi- 
tional punitive  action  against  DRV.  West- 
moreland parenthetically  added  that  he  was 
"frankly  dismayed  at  even  the  tboxight  of 
stopping   the   bombing  program."   .   .   . 

The  President  closed  the  meeting  by  aak- 
ing:  "What  if  we  do  not  add  the  2^  di- 
visions?" General  Wheeler  replied  first, 
observing  that  the  momentum  would  die; 
In  some  areas  the  enemy  would  recapture  the 
Initiative,  an  Important  but  hardly  disas- 
trous development,  meaning  that  we 
wouldn't  lose  the  war  but  it  would  be  a 
longer  one.  He  added  that: 

"Of  the  2V^  divisions,  I  would  add  one  di- 
vision on  the  DMZ  to  relieve  the  Marines 
to  work  with  ARVN  on  pacification;  and  I 
w:>uld  put  one  division  east  of  Saigon  to 
relieve  the  9th  Division  to  deploy  to  the 
Delta  to  Increase  the  effectlvenesa  of  the 
three  good  ARVN  divisions  now  there;  the 
brigade  I  would  send  to  Quang  Ngai  to  make 
there  the  progress  In  the  next  year  that  we 
have  made  in  Blnh  Dlnb  in  the  past  year." 

The  President  reacted  by  saying: 

"We  should  make  certain  we  are  getting 
value  received  from  the  South  Vieinameae 
troops.  Check  the  discharges  to  determine 
whether  he  could  make  use  of  them  by 
forming  additional  units,  by  mating  theon 
with  US  troops,  as  Is  done  in  Korea,  or  In 
other  ways." 

There  Is  no  record  of  General  Westmore- 
land's reply,  if  any  . . . 

Mat  4  Memo  on  Foacx  Levels 
BT  Stbtemb-Analtsib  Chi^ 

JfemoraMrtum  for  Secretary  McNamara, 
"Force  Levels  and  Enemy  Attrition,"  from 
Alain  C.  Enthoven,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Systems  Analysis,  May  4,  1967. 
as  provided  in  the  body .  of  the  Pentagon 
stiUly. 

Although  MACV  has  admitted  to  you  that 
the  VC/NVA  forces  can  refuse  to  fight  when 
they  want  to,  this  fact  has  played  no  role 
in  MACVs  analysla  of  strategy  and  fm-oe 
requirements.  <For  example,  in  his  October 
IBM  briefing.  General  DaPuy  said,  "The  more 
often  we  succeed  at  (search  and  destroy  op- 
eration) the  less  often  will  the  VC  stand  and 
fight.")  Because  enemy  attrition  plays  such 
a  central  role  in  MACVs  thinklx^,  and  be- 
cause the  enemy's  degree  of  control  over  the 
pace  of  the  action  determines  how  well  he 
can  control  his  attrition,  we  have  taken  a 
hard  look  at  the  facts  on  the  enemy's  tactical 
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initiative.  From  reliable,  detailed  accounts 
of  56  platoon -sized  and  larger  firefights  in 
1966  we  have  classified  these  fights  accord- 
ing to  how  they  developed.  The  first  four 
categories  In  the  table  all  represent  cases 
In  which  the  enemy  willingly  and  knowingly 
stood  and  fought  in  a  pitched  battle;  these 
categories  include  47  (84%  )  of  the  66  batUes. 
The  first  three  categories,  enemy  ambushes 
and  assaults  on  our  forces,  have  66%  of  the 
cases;  theae  three  plus  category  4a,  compris- 
ing the  oases  where  the  enemy  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprise,  have  78%  of  the  oases. 

The  results  are  Independently  confirmed 
from  two  sources.  First,  the  ARCOV  study, 
which  analyzed  a  different  set  of  battles  in 
late  1965  and  early  1966,  found  that  46%  of 
the  fights  begin  as  enemy  ambushes  and 
that  the  enemy  starts  the  fight  in  88%  of 
the  cases;  moreover.  It  found  that  63%  of  the 
infantry  targets  encountered  were  personnel 
In  trenches  or  bunkers.  Second,  we  have 
analyzed  the  After-Action  Reports  submitted 
to  MACV  by  the  line  commanders  in  the 
field;  although  generally  vague  and  incom- 
plete In  their  descriptions  of  what  happened, 
they  broadly  confirm  the  drift  of  the  above 
numbers. 

These  results  imply  that  the  size  of  the 
force  we  deploy  has  little  effect  on  the 
rate  of  attrition  of  enemy  forces.  This  con- 
clusion should  scarcely  surprise  you  in  view 
of  the  trend  of  enemy  losses  In  1966  and  In 
view  of  the  obvious  sensitivity  of  month-to- 
month  enemy  losses  to  his  known  strategic 
Initiatives.  What  is  surprising  to  me  U  that 
MACV  has  ignored  this  type  of  information 
in  disctisslng  force  levels.  I  recommend  that 
you  Inject  this  factor  into  the  discussion. 


RosTOW  Memobanduic  op  Mat  6  on  the 

BOKBING  PKOOEAM 

Excerpts  from  a  memorandum  by  Walt  W. 
Rostov),  Presidential  assistant  for  national 
security,  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Jtusk. 
Dtputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  Vance, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Kat- 
zenbach.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
T.  McNaughton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
WiUiam  P.  Bundy  and  Richard  Helms.  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence,  dated  May  6. 1967. 
and  headed  "U.S.  Strategy  in  VUtnam."  as 
provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 
Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the  study's  para- 
phrase or  explanation. 

Rostow's  paper  began  by  reviewing  what 
the  U.S.  was  attempting  to  do  in  the  war: 
frustrate  a  Communi»t  takeover  "by  defeat- 
ing their  main  force  untU:  attacking  the 
guerrilla  infrastructure:  and  building  a 
South  Vietnamne  governmental  and  security 
structure.  .  .  ."  The  purpose  of  the  air  war 
in  the  North  was  defined  as  "To  hasten  the 
decision  in  Hanoi  to  abandon  the  aggres- 
sion .  .  .,"  for  which  we  speeifUsaliy  sought: 

(I)  to  limit  and  harass  infiltration;  and 

(II)  to  lartote  on  the  North  Bufflcient  mili- 
tary and  civil  coat  to  make  them  decide  to 
get  out  of  the  war  earlier  rather  than  later. 

Sensitive  to  the  criticisms  of  the  bomMng. 
Rostow  tried  to  diapoee  of  certain  of  thair 
arguments: 

We  have  never  held  the  view  that  bombing 
could  stop  Infiltration.  We  have  never  held 
the  view  that  bombing  of  the  Hanol-Hal- 
phong  area  alone  woiild  lead  them  to  aban- 
don the  effort  In  the  South.  We  have  never 
held  the  view  that  bombing  Hanoi -Haiphong 
would  directly  cut  back  infiltration.  We  have 
held  the  view  that  the  degree  of  military 
and  civilian  cost  felt  in  the  North  and  the 
diversion  of  resources  to  deal  with  our  bomS- 
Ing  could  contribute  marginally — and  per- 
haps significantly — to  the  timing  of  a  deci- 
sion to  end  the  war.  But  it  was  no  substitute 
for  making  progress  in  the  South. 

Rostow  argued  that  while  there  were  policy 
decisions  to  be  made  about  the  war  in  the 
South,  particularly  with  respect  to  new  force 
levels,  there  existed  no  real  disaf/reement 
with  the  Administration  as  to  our  general 
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strategy  on  the  ground.  Where  contention 
did  exist  was  in  the  matter  of  the  air  war. 
Here  there  were  three  }noad  strategies  that 
could  be  pursued.  Rostow  otfered  a  lengthy 
analysis  of  the   three  options   .   .  . 

A.   CLOSING   TH«   TOP   OF   THE   TVttVZL 

Under  this  strategy  we  would  mine  the 
major  harbors  and.  perhaps,  bomb  port  facu- 
lties and  even  consider  blockade.  In  addition, 
we  would  attack  systematically  the  raU  lines 
between  Hanoi  and  mainland  China.  At  the 
moment  the  total  import  capacity  Into  North 
Viet  Nam  Is  about  17JO0  tons  per  day.  Bven 
with  expanded  Import  requirement  due  to 
the  food  shortage,  imports  are.  In  fact,  com- 
ing In  at  about  5700  tons  per  day.  It  Is  pos- 
sible with  a  concerted  and  determined  effort 
that  we  could  cut  back  import  capacity  some- 
what below  the  level  of  requirements;  but 
this  Is  not  sure.  On  the  other  hand.  It  would 
require  a  difficult  and  sustained  effort  by 
North  Viet  Nam  and  Its  allies  to  prevent  a 
reduction  in  total  Imports  below  require- 
ments if  we  did  all  these  things. 

The  costs  would  be  these: 

— The  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  permit 
a  radical  Increase  in  Hanoi's  dependence  upon 
Communist  China,  or  Introduce  minesweep- 
ers, etc..  to  keep  its  supplies  conUng  Into 
Hanoi  by  sea; 

— The  Chinese  Communists  would  probably 
Introduce  many  more  engineering  and  anti- 
aircraft forces  along  the  roads  and  rail  lines 
between  Hanoi  and  China  In  order  to  keep 
the  supplies  moving; 

— To  maintain  Its  prestige,  In  case  It  could 
not  or  would  not  open  up  Hanol-Halphong 
In  the  face  of  mines,  the  Soviet  Union  might 
contemplate  creating  a  Berlin  crisis.  With 
respect  to  a  Berlin  crisis,  they  would  have  to 
weigh  the  possible  split  between  the  U.S.  and 
Its  Western  European  allies  under  this  pres- 
sure against  damage  to  the  atmosphere  of 
detente  in  Europe  which  is  working  In  favor 
of  the  French  Conununlst  Party  and  provid- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  with  generally  enlarged 
influence  in  Western  Europe. 

I  myself  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  go  to  war  with  us  over  Viet  Nam 
unless  we  sought  to  occupy  North  Viet  Nam; 
and,  even  then,  a  mllltaiT  respooae  from 
Mcscow  would  not  be  certain. 

With  respect  to  Conununlst  China,  it  al- 
ways has  the  option  of  Invading  Laos  and 
Thailand:  but  thu  would  not  be  a  rational 
response  to  naval  and  air  operations  designed 
to  strangle  Hanoi.  A  war  throughout  South- 
east Asia  would  not  help  Hanoi;  although  I 
do  believe  Communist  China  would  fight  \is 
U  we  invaded  the  northern  part  of  North  Viet 
Nam. 

One  can  always  take  the  view  that,  given 
the  turmoil  inside  Communist  China,  an 
irrational  act  by  Pelptng  is  possible.  And  such 
Irrationality  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

I  conclude  that  If  we  try  to  close  the  top 
of  the  funnel,  tension  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
would  increase;  if  we  were  very  determined, 
we  could  impose  additional  burdens  on  Hanoi 
and  Its  allies;  we  nUght  cut  capacity  below 
requirements;  and  the  outcome  is  len  likely 
to  be  a  general  war  than  more  likely. 

B.    ATTACKINO    WHAT    IS    IMSIOK   TH*    fXTNNn. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  doing  In  the 
Hanol-Halphong  area  for  some  weeks.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  view  that  the  attacks  on 
Hanol-Halphong  have  no  bearing  on  the  war 
in  the  South.  They  divert  massive  amounts 
of  resourcea,  energies,  and  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  civil  and  military  establishment 
going.  They  impoee  general  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  psychological  dlfflcultlea  on  the 
North  which  have  been  complicated  this  year 
by  a  bad  harvest  and  food  shortages.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  "harden  the  wlU  of  the 
North."  In  my  Judgment,  up  to  this  point, 
our  bombing  of  the  North  has  been  a  painful 
additional  cost  they  have  thxjs  far  been  will- 
ing to  bear  to  pursue  their  efforts  In  the 
South. 
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On  the  other  hand: 

— There  is  no  direct,  immediate  connec- 
tion between  bombing  the  Hanol-Halphong 
area  and  the  battle  in  the  South; 

— If  we  complete  the  attack  on  electric 
power  by  Uklng  out  the  Hanoi  station— 
which  constitutes  about  80%  of  the  electric 
power  supply  of  the  country  now  opening— 
we  will  have  hit  most  of  the  targets  whose 
destruction  Impoees  serious  military-civil 
costs  on  the  North. 

— With  respect  to  risk,  it  is  unclear 
whether  Soviet  warnings  about  our  bombing 
Hanol-Halphong  represent  decisions  already 
taken  or  decisions  which  might  be  taken  if 
we  persist  In  banging  away  In  that  area. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  Soviet  reaction 
will  continue  to  be  addressed  to  the  problem 
Imposed  on  Hanoi  by  us;  that  is,  they  might 
introduce  Soviet  pilots  as  they  did  In  the 
Kore«m  War;  they  might  bring  ground-to- 
ground  missiles  Into  North  Viet  Nam  with 
the  object  of  attacking  our  vessels  at  sea 
and  our  airfields  in  the  Danang  area. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  continuation  of 
attacks  at  about  the  level  we  have  been  con- 
ducting them  in  the  Hanol-Halphong  area 
win  lead  to  pressure  on  Berlin  or  a  general 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  carefully 
read,  what  the  Soviets  have  been  trying  to 
signal  Is :  Keep  away  from  our  ships;  we  may 
counter-escalate  to  some  degree;  but  we  do 
not  want  a  nuclear  confrontation  over  Viet 
Nam. 

C.    CONCEHTaATION   II*  ROUTI  PACKAGES   I   ANB  9 

The  EMlvantage  of  concentrating  virtually 
all  our  attacks  In  this  area  are  three: 

We  would  cut  our  loss  rate  In  pilots  and 
planes; 

We  would  somewhat  Improve  our  harass- 
ment of  Infiltration  of  South  Viet  Nam; 

We  would  diminish  the  risks  of  counter- 
escalatory  action  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  as  compared  with  courses 
A  and  B. 

He  rejected  course  A  as  incurring  too  many 
risks  uHth  too  little  return  .  Here  is  how 
he  formulated  his  conclusions: 

With  respect  to  Course  B  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  greater  results  in  increasing 
the  pressure  on  Hanoi  and  raising  the  cost 
of  their  continuing  to  conduct  the  aggression 
in  the  South  than  some  of  my  moat  respected 
colleagues  would  agree.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  lightly  abandon  what  we  have  ac- 
complished; and  specifically.  I  believe  we 
should  mount  the  most  economical  and  care- 
ful attack  on  the  Hanoi  pKDwer  station  our 
air  tacticians  can  devise.  Moreover,  I  believe 
we  should  keep  open  the  option  of  coming 
back  to  the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  depending 
upon  what  we  learn  of  their  repair  opera- 
tions; and  what  Moscow's  and  Pelplng's  re- 
actions are;  especially  when  we  understand 
better  what  effects  we  have  and  have  not 
achieved  thus  far. 

I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  may  well  have 
Uken  certain  counter-steps  addressed  to  the 
more  effective  protection  of  the  Hanol- 
Halphong  area  and  may  have  decided — or 
could  shortly  decide — ^to  introduce  into  North 
Viet  Nam  some  s\irface-to-8urfaea  missiles. 

With  respect  to  option  C,  I  balleve  we 
should,  while  keeping  open  the  B  option,  con- 
centrate oiir  attacks  to  the  maximum  In 
Route  Packages  1  and  2;  and.  In  conducting 
Hanol-Halphong  attacks,  we  should  do  so 
only  when  the  targets  make  sense.  I  do  not 
expect  dramatic  resiilts  from  increasing  the 
weight  of  attack  in  Route  Packages  1  and  3; 
but  I  believe  we  are  wasting  a  good  many 
pilots  In  the  Hanol-Halphong  area  without 
commensurate  results.  The  major  objectives 
of  maintaining  the  B  option  can  be  achieved 
at  lower  cost. 

SBcan-AXT  McNamaba's  Posttidn  op  Mat  19 

ON    BoKBIIfG    AND   TEOOPB 

Excerpts  from  draft  memorandum  for  the 
President  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  dated  May  19.  1967.  and 
headed  "Future  Actioru  in  Vietnam."  Text, 
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provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study, 
is  labeled  "first  rough  draft — data  and  esti- 
mates have  not  been  checked."  Paragraphs 
in  italics  are  the  study's  paraphrase  or 
exBlanation. 

By  the  19th  of  May  the  opinions  of  Mc- 
Namara and  his  key  aides  with  respect  to 
the  bombing  and  Westy's  troop  requests  had 
crystalized  sufficiently  that  another  Draft 
Presidential  Memorandum  was  toritten.  It 
was  entitled.  "Future  Actions  in  Vietnam," 
and  was  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  all 
aspects  of  the  war — military,  political,  and 
dirlomitic.  It  opened  with  an  appraisal  of 
the  situation  covering  both  Sorth  and  South 
Vietnam,  the  US.  domestic  scene  and  in- 
ternational opinion.  The  estimate  of  the  sit- 
uation in  North  Vietnam  hewed  very  close  to 
the  opinions  of  the  intelligence  community 
already  referred  to.  Here  is  how  the  analysis 
proceeded: 

C.    NORTH    VrrTNAlf 

Hanoi's  attitude  towards  negotiations  has 
never  been  soft  nor  open-minded.  Any  con- 
cession on  their  part  would  involve  an 
enormous  loss  of  face.  Whether  or  not  the 
Polish  and  Burchett-Koeygin  initiatives  had 
much  substance  to  them,  it  is  clear  that 
Hanoi's  attitude  currently  is  hard  and  rigid. 
They  seem  uninterested  In  a  political  settle- 
ment and  determined  to  match  US  military 
expansion  of  the  conflict.  This  change  prob- 
ably reflects  these  factors:  (1)  Increased  as- 
surances of  help  form  the  Soviets  received 
during  Pham  Van  Dong's  April  trip  to  Mos- 
cow; (2)  arrangements  providing  for  the 
unhindered  passage  of  materiel  from  the 
Soviet  Union  through  China;  and  (3)  a  de- 
cision to  wait  for  the  results  of  the  US 
elections  In  1968.  Hanoi  appears  to  have  con- 
cluded that  she  cannot  secure  her  objectives 
at  the  conference  table  and  has  reaffirmed 
her  strategy  of  seeking  to  erode  our  ability 
to  remain  In  the  South.  The  Hanoi  leadership 
has  apparently  decided  that  It  has  no  choice 
but  to  submit  to  the  increased  bomUng. 
There  continues  to  be  no  sign  that  the  bomb- 
ing has  reduced  Hanoi's  will  to  resist  or  her 
ability  to  ship  the  necessary  supplies  South. 
Hanoi  shows  no  signs  of  ending  the  large  war 
and  advising  the  VC  to  melt  into  the  Jungles. 
The  North  Vietnamese  believe  'they  are  right; 
they  consider  the  Ky  regime  to  be  puppets; 
they  believe  the  world  is  with  them  and  that 
the  American  public  will  not  have  staying 
power  against  them.  Thus,  althoiigh  they 
may  have  factions  In  the  regime  favoring  dif- 
ferent approaches,  they  believe  that,  in  the 
long  run,  they  are  stronger  than  we  are  for 
the  purpose.  They  probably  do  not  want  to 
make  significant  concessions,  and  could  not 
do  so  without  serious  loss  of  face. 

When  added  to  the  continuing  difficulties 
in  bringirig  the  tear  in  the  South  under 
control,  the  unchecked  erosion  of  VS.  public 
support  for  the  war,  and  the  smoldering 
international  disquiet  about  the  need  and 
purpose  of  such  U.S.  intervention,  it  is  TWt 
hard  to  understand  the  DPM's  statement 
that,  "This  memorandum  is  written  at  a  time 
when  there  appears  to  be  no  attractive  course 
of  action."  Nevertheless,  'alternatives'  was 
precisely  what  the  DPM  had  been  written  to 
suggest.  There  were  introduced  with  a  re- 
capitulation of  where  we  stood  militarily 
and  what  the  Chiefs  were  recommending. 
With  respect  to  the  war  in  the  North,  the 
DPM  states: 

Against  North  Vietnam,  an  expansion  of 
the  bombing  program  (ROLUNG  THUNDER 
56)  was  approved  mid-April.  Before  It  was 
approved,  Oeneral  Wheeler  said,  "The  bomb- 
ing campaign  is  reaching  the  point  where  we 
will  have  struck  all  worthwhile  fixed  targets 
except  the  ports.  At  this  time  we  will  have 
to  address  the  requirement  to  deny  the  DRV 
the  use  of  the  ports."  With  its  approval, 
excluding  the  port  areas,  no  major  military 
targets  remain  to  be  struck  in  the  North. 
All  that  remains  are  minor  targets,  restrlkea 
of  certain  major  targets,  and  armed  recon- 
naissance   of    the    lines    of    communication 
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(LOCs) — and,  under  new  principles,  mining 
the  harbors,  bombing  dikes  and  locks,  and 
Invading  North  Vietnam  with  land  armies. 
These  new  military  moves  against  North 
Vietnam,  together  with  land  movements  into 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  broad  alternatives  courses  of  action  it 
considered  were  two; 

Course  A.  Grant  the  request  and  intensify 
military  actions  outside  the  South — espe- 
cially against  the  North.  Add  a  minimum  of 
300.000  men — 100,000  (2^^  divisions  plus  5 
tactical  air  squadrons)  would  be  deployed  in 
FY  1968.  another  100,000  (2^^  divisions  and 
8  tactical  air  squadrons)  in  FT  1969,  and 
possibly  more  later  to  fulfill  the  JCS  ultimate 
requirement  for  Vietnam  and  associated 
world-wide  contingencies.  Accompanying 
these  force  Increases  (as  spelled  out  below) 
would  be  greatly  Intensified  military  actions 
outside  South  Vietnam — including  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  but  especially  against  the 
North. 

Course  B.  Limit  force  increases  to  no  more 
thsui  30,000;  avoid  extending  the  ground  con- 
flict beyond  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam; 
and  concentrate  the  bombing  on  the  infiltra- 
tion routes  south  of  20°.  Unless  the  military 
situation  worsens  dramatically,  add  no  more 
than  9  battalions  of  the  approved  program 
of  87  battalions.  This  course  would  result  In  a 
level  of  no  more  than  500,000  men  (Instead 
of  the  currently  planned  470,000)  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1968.  (See  Attachment  rv  for  details) . 
A  part  of  this  course  would  be  a  termination 
of  bombing  in  the  Red  River  basin  unless 
military  necessity  required  it,  and  a  con- 
centration of  all  sorties  In  North  Vietnam  on 
the  Infiltration  routes  In  the  neck  of  North 
Vietnam,  between  17°  and  20*. 

.  .  .  This  VMS  the  way  the  DPM  developed 
the  analysis  of  the  war  segment  of  course  of 
action  A: 

BOMBING  PtTKPOSES  AND  PATOPPB 

Our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  de- 
signed to  serve  three  purposes : 

( 1 )  To  retaliate  and  to  lift  the  morals  |  sic  ] 
of  the  people  in  the  South  who  were  being 
attacked  by  agents  of  the  North. 

(3)  To  add  to  the  pressure  on  Hanod  to 
end  the  war. 

(3)  To  reduce  the  fiow  and /or  to  increase 
the  cost  of  Infiltrating  men  and  material  from 
North  to  South. 

We  cannot  Ignore  that  a  limitation  on 
bombing  will  cause  serious  psychological 
problems  among  the  men,  officers  and  com- 
manders, who  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  should  withhold  punishment  from 
the  enemy  Oeneral  Westmoreland  said  that 
he  is  "frankly  dismayed  at  even  the  thought 
of  stopping  the  bombing  program."  But  this 
reason  for  attacking  North  Vietnam  must  be 
scrutinized  carefully.  We  should  not  bomb 
for  punitive  reasons  If  It  serves  no  other  pur- 
poses— especially  if  analysis  shows  that  the 
actions  may  be  counterproductive.  It  costs 
American  lives;  It  creates  a  backfire  of  revul- 
sion and  opposition  by  killing  civilians;  it 
creates  serious  rislis;  It  may  harden  the 
enemy. 

With  respect  to  added  pressure  on  the 
North,  It  Is  becoming  apparent  that  Hanoi 
may  already  have  "written  off"  all  assets  8md 
lives  that  might  be  destroyed  by  U.S.  military 
actions  short  of  occupation  of  annihilation 
I  sic  I .  They  can  and  will  hold  out  at  least  so 
long  as  a  prospect  of  winning  the  "war  of 
attrition"  in  the  South  exists.  And  our  best 
Judgment  is  that  a  Hanoi  prerequisite  to 
negotiations  is  slgnflcant  retrenchment  (if 
not  complete  stoppage  of  US  military  actions 
against  them — at  the  least,  a  cessation  of 
bombing.  In  this  connection.  Consul-General 
Rice  (Hong  Kong  7581,  5/1/67)  said  that.  In 
his  opinion,  we  cannot  by  bombing  reach  the 
critical  level  of  pain  in  North  Vietnam  and 
that,  "below  that  level,  pain  only  Increases 
the  will  to  fight."  Sir  Robert  Thompson  said 
to  Mr.  Vance  on  April  28  that  otir  bombing, 
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particularly  in  the  Red  River  Delta,  "is  unify- 
ing North  Vietnam." 

With  respect  to  interdiction  of  men  and 
materiel,  it  now  appwars  that  no  combination 
of  actions  against  the  North  short  of  de- 
struction of  the  regime  or  occupation  of 
North  Vietnamese  territory  will  physically 
reduce  the  flow  of  men  and  materiel  below 
the  relatively  small  amount  needed  by  enemy 
forces  to  continue  the  war  in  the  South.  Our 
effort  can  and  does  have  severe  disruptive 
effects,  which  Hanoi  can  and  does  plan  on 
and  prestock  against.  Our  efforts  physically 
to  cut  the  fiow  meaningfully  by  actions  in 
North  Vietnam  therefore  largely  fall  and,  in 
falling,  transmute  attempted  Interdiction  In- 
to pain,  or  pressure  on  the  North  (the  factor 
discussed  In  the  paragraph  next  above.)  The 
lowest  "celling"  on  infiltration  can  probably 
be  achieved  by  concentration  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  "funnel"  south  of  30°  and  on 
the  Trail  in  Laos. 

But  what  If  the  above  anal3r8es  are  wrong? 
Why  not  escalate  the  bombing  and  mine  the 
harbors  (and  perhaps  occupy  southern  North 
Vietnam) — on  the  gamble  that  It  would  con- 
strict the  fiow,  meaningfully  limiting  enemy 
action  m  the  South,  and  that  It  would  bend 
Hanoi?  The  answer  Is  that  the  costs  and  risks 
of  the  actions  must  be  considered. 

The  primary  costs  of  course  are  US  lives: 
The  air  campaign  against  heavily  defended 
areas  costs  us  one  pilot  in  every  40  sorties.  In 
addition,  an  Important  but  bard-to-measure 
cost  is  domestic  and  world  opinion:  There 
may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many  Ameri- 
cans and  much  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  go.  The  picture  of  the 
world's  greatest  superi>ower  killing  or  seri- 
ously injuring  1,000  non-combatants  a  week, 
while  trying  to  pound  a  tiny  backward  na- 
tion into  submission  on  an  Issue  whose  merits 
are  hotly  disputed,  is  not  a  pretty  one.  It 
could  conceivably  produce  a  costly  distortion 
in  the  American  national  consciousness  and 
in  the  world  image  of  the  United  States — 
especially  if  the  damage  to  North  Vietnam  Is 
complete  enough  to  be  "successful." 

The  most  Important  risk,  however,  Is  the 
likely  Soviet,  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
reaction  to  Intensified  US  air  attacks,  harbor- 
mining,  and  ground  actions  against  North 
Vietnam. 

LIKELT  COMMUNIST  REACTIONS 

At  the  present  time,  no  Ktions— except 
air  strikes  and  artillery  fire  necessary  to 
quiet  hostile  batteries  across  the  border — 
are  allowed  against  Cambodian  territory.  In 
Laos,  we  average  5.000  attack  sorties  a  month 
against  the  infiltration  routes  and  base  areas, 
we  fire  artillery  from  South  Vietnam  against 
targets  In  Laos,  and  we  will  be  providing 
3-man  leadership  for  each  of  30  12-man  US- 
Vietnamese  Special  Forces  teams  that  oper- 
ate to  a  depth  of  20  kilometers  into  Laos. 
Against  North  Vietnam,  we  average  8.000  or 
more  attack  sorties  a  month  against  all 
worthwhile  fixed  and  LOC  targets;  we  use 
artillery  against  ground  targets  across  the 
DMZ;  we  fire  from  naval  vessels  at  targets 
ashore  and  afloat  up  to  19°;  and  we  mine 
their  inland  waterways,  estuaries  ...  up  to 
20° 

Intensified  air  attacks  against  the  same 
types  of  targets,  we  would  anticipate,  would 
lead  to  no  great  change  In  the  policies  and 
reactions  of  the  Communist  powers  beyond 
the  furnishing  of  some  new  equipment  and 
manpower.  China,  for  example,  has  not  re- 
acted to  our  striking  MIG  fields  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  we  do  not  expect  them  to,  al- 
though there  are  some  signs  of  greater 
Chinese  participation  in  North  Vietnamese 
air  defense. 

Mining  the  harbors  would  be  much  more 
serious.  It  would  place  Moscow  in  a  particu- 
larly galling  dilemma  as  to  how  to  preserve 
the  Soviet  position  and  prestige  In  such  a 
disadvantageous  place.  The  Soviets  might, 
but  probably  would  not,  force  a  confronta- 
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tlon  in  Southeast  Asia — where  even  with 
minesweepers  they  would  be  at  as  great  a 
military  disadvantage  as  we  were  when  they 
blocked  the  corridor  to  Berlin  In  1961,  but 
where  their  vital  Interest,  unlike  ours  in 
Berlin  (and  in  Cuba),  Is  not  so  clearly  at 
stake.  Moscow  In  this  case  should  be  ex- 
pected to  send  volunteers,  including  pilots, 
to  North  Vietnam;  to  provide  some  new  and 
better  weapons  and  equipment:  to  consider 
some  action  in  Korea.  Turkey,  Iran,  the 
Middle  East  or,  most  likely,  Berlin,  where 
the  Soviets  can  control  the  degree  of  crisis 
better;  and  to  show  across-the-board  hostil- 
ity toward  the  US  (Interrupting  any  on-going 
conversations  on  ABIils,  non-proliferation, 
etc.) .  China  could  be  expected  to  setee  upon 
the  harbor- mining  as  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce Soviet  political  influence  in  Hanoi  and 
to  discredit  the  USSR  if  the  Soviets  took  no 
military  action  to  open  the  ports.  Peking 
might  read  the  harbor-mining  as  indicating 
that  the  US  was  going  to  apply  military  pres- 
sure until  North  Vietnam  capitulated,  and 
that  this  meant  an  eventual  Invasion.  If  so, 
China  might  decide  to  Intervene  in  the  war 
with  combat  troops  and  air  power,  to  which 
we  would  eventually  have  to  respond  by 
bombing  Chinese  airfields  and  perhaps  other 
targets  as  well.  Hanoi  would  tighten  belts, 
refuse  to  talk,  and  persevere — as  it  could 
without  too  much  difficulty.  North  Vietnam 
would  of  course  be  fully  dependent  for  sup- 
plies on  China's  will,  and  Soviet  infiuence 
m  Hanoi  would  therefore  be  reduced.  (Am- 
bassador Sullivan  feels  very  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  by  our  actions 
against  the  port,  to  tip  Hanoi  away  from 
Moscow  and  toward  Peking.) 

To  U.S.  ground  actions  in  North  Vietnam, 
we  wotild  expect  China  to  respond  by  enter- 
ing the  war  with  both  ground  and  air  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  could  be  expected  in  these 
circumstances  to  take  all  actions  listed 
above  under  the  lesser  provocations  and  to 
generate  a  serious  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  at  one  or  more  places  of  her 
own  choosing. 

The  arguments  against  Course  A  were 
summed  up  in  a  final  paragraph: 

Those  are  the  likely  costs  and  risks  of 
COURSE  A.  They  are.  we  believe,  both  un- 
acceptable and  unnecessary.  Ground  action 
In  North  Vietnam,  because  of  Its  escalatory 
potential,  Is  clearly  unwise  despite  the  open 
invitation  and  temptation  poe«d  by  enemy 
troops  operating  freely  back  and  forth  across 
the  DMZ.  Yet  we  believe  that,  short  of 
threatening  and  perhaps  toppling  the  Hanoi 
regime  itself,  pressure  against  the  North 
will,  if  anything,  harden  Hanoi's  unwilling- 
ness to  talk  and  her  settlement  terms  if  she 
does.  China,  we  believe,  will  oppose  settle- 
ment throughout.  We  believe  that  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  Soviets,  at  the  brink,  will 
exert  efforts  to  bring  about  peace;  but  we  be- 
lieve also  that  Intensified  bombing  and  har- 
bor-mining, even  If  coupled  with  political 
pressure  from  Moscow,  will  neither  bring 
Hanoi  to  negotiate  nor  affect  North  Viet- 
nam's terms. 

With  Court  A  rejected,  the  DPM  turned 
to  consideration  of  the  levelling-off  pro- 
posals of  Course  B  The  analysis  of  the  de- 
escalated  bombing  program  of  this  option 
proceeded  in  this  manner: 

The  bombing  program  that  would  be  a 
part  of  this  strategy  is.  basically,  a  program 
of  concentration  of  effort  on  the  infiltration 
routes  near  the  south  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
major  infiltration-related  targets  in  the  Red 
River  basin  having  been  destroyed,  such 
interdiction  Is  now  best  served  by  concentra- 
tion of  all  effort  In  the  southern  neck  of 
North  Vietnam.  All  of  the  sorties  would  be 
flown  In  the  area  between  17°  and  20°.  This 
shift,  despite  possible  increases  in  anti-air- 
craft capability  In  the  area,  should  reduce  the 
pilot  and  aircraft  loss  rates  by  more  than  50 
percent.  The  shift  will.  If  anything,  be  of 
positive  military  value  to  General  Westmore- 
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land  whU«  taking  aome  ste&m  out  ot  ttae 
popular  effort  In  tbe  North. 

The  above  shift  of  bombing  strategy,  now 
that  almost  all  major  targets  have  been 
struck  In  the  Red  River  basin,  can  to  military 
advantage  b«  made  at  any  time.  It  should  not 
be  done  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  getting  Hanoi 
to  negotiate,  although  that  might  be  a  bonus 
effect.  To  maximize  the  chances  of  getting 
that  bonus  effect,  the  optimum  scenario 
would  probably  be  (1)  to  Inform  the  Soviets 
quleUy  that  within  a  few  days  the  shift  would 
take  place,  stating  no  time  limits  but  making 
no  promises  to  return  to  the  Red  River  basin 
to  attack  targets  which  lat«r  acquire  mili- 
tary importance  (any  deal  with  Hanoi 
Ukely  to  be  mldwlfed  by  Moocow);  (2)  to 
make  the  shift  as  predicted,  without  fan- 
fare; and  (3)  to  explain  publicly,  when  the 
shift  had  become  obvious,  that  the  northern 
targets  bad  been  destroyed,  that  that  had 
been  mUltarlly  Important,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  return  to  the  northern 
areas  unless  mlUtary  necessity  dictated  it. 
The  shift  should  not  be  huckstered,  kloecow 
would  almost  certainly  pass  Its  information 
on  to  Hanoi,  and  might  urge  Hanoi  to  seize 
the  opportunity  to  de-escalate  the  war  by 
talks  or  otherwise.  Hanoi,  not  having  been 
asked  a  question  by  us  and  having  no  ulti- 
matum-like time  limit,  woiild  be  In  a  better 
posture  to  answer  favorably  than  has  been 
tbe  case  in  the  past.  Tbe  military  side  of  the 
shift  la  sound,  however,  whether  or  not  the 
diplomatic  spill-over  is  successful. 

In  a  section  dealing  with  dipUytnatic  and 
political  considerations,  the  DPM  outlined 
the  political  ctem  of  the  significance  of  the 
struggle  as  seen  by  the  US  and  by  Hanoi.  It 
then  developed  a  conception  of  larger  US  in- 
terests In  Asia  around  the  necessity  of  con- 
taining China.  This  larger  interest  required 
settling  the  Vietnam  var  into  perspective  as 
only  one  of  three  fronts  that  required  U.S. 
attention  (the  other  two  being  Japan-Korea 
and  India-PaklHan) .  In  the  overall  viev,  the 
DPM  argued,  longrun  trends  in  Asia  appeared 
favorable  to  our  Interests: 

Tbe  fact  la  that  the  trends  In  Asia  today 
are  running  mostly  for,  not  against,  our  in- 
terests (witness  Indonesia  and  tbe  Chinese 
confusion);  there  is  no  reason  to  be  peasl- 
mlstlc  about  our  ability  over  the  next  decade 
or  two  to  fashion  alliances  and  combinations 
(Involving  especially  Japan  and  India)  suf- 
ficient to  keep  China  from  encroaching  too 
far.  To  the  extent  that  our  original  interven- 
tion and  our  existing  actions  in  Vietnam  were 
motivated  by  the  perceived  need  to  draw  the 
Une  against  Chinese  expansionism  in  Asia, 
our  objecUve  has  already  been  attained,  and 
COURSE  B  will  suffice  to  consolidate  lt( 

With  this  perspective  in  mind  the  DPM 
voent  on  to  reconsider  and  restate  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  the  Vietnam  contest  under  the  head- 
ing "Commitment  ami  Hopes  Distinguished"  - 

Tbe  time  has  come  for  us  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguities  from  our  minimum  objectives — 
our  commitments — in  Vietnam.  Specifically, 
two  principles  must  be  articulated,  and 
policies  and  actions  brought  in  line  with 
them:  (1)  Our  commitment  is  only  to  see 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  per- 
mitted to  determine  their  own  future.  (2) 
TbU  commitment  ceaaes  if  the  country  ceases 
to  help  itself. 

It  follows  that  no  matter  how  much  we 
might  hope  tor  some  things,  our  commit- 
ment is  not: 

to  expel  from  South  Vietnam  regroupees, 
who  are  South  Vietnamese  (though  we  do 
not  like  them). 

to  ensure  that  a  particular  person  or 
group  remains  in  power,  nor  that  the  power 
runs  to  every  corner  of  tbe  land  (though  we 
prefer  certain  types  and  we  hope  their  writ 
will  run  throughout  South  Vietnam). 

to  guarantee  that  the  self-chosen  govern- 
ment is  non-Communist  (though  we  believe 
and  strongly  hope  it  will  be),  and 

to  insist  that  the  Independent  South  Viet- 
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nam  remain  separate  from  North  Vietnam 
(though  In  the  short-run.  we  would  prefer 
it  that  way). 

(Nor  do  we  have  an  obligation  to  pour  In 
effort  out  of  prc^>ortion  to  tbe  effort  con- 
tributed by  tbe  people  of  South  Vietnam  or 
in  the  face  of  coups,  corruption,  apathy  or 
other  Indications  of  Saigon  failure  to  co- 
operate effectively  with  us.) 

We  are  committed  to  stopping  or  offsetting 
the  effect  of  North  Vietnam's  application  of 
force  In  tbe  South,  which  denies  the  people 
of  tbe  South  the  ability  to  determine 
their  own  future.  Even  here,  however, 
tbe  line  is  bard  to  draw.  Propaganda  and 
political  advice  by  Hanoi  (or  by  Washington) 
is  presumably  not  barred;  nor  Is  economic 
aid  or  economic  advisors.  Less  clear  is  tbe 
rule  to  apply  to  military  advisors  and  war 
materiel  supplied  to  tbe  contesting  factions. 

Tbe  lm{>ortance  of  nailing  down  and  under- 
standing the  implications  of  our  limited  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  over-emphasized.  It  re- 
lates intimately  to  strategy  against  the 
North,  to  troop  requirements  and  missions  in 
the  South,  to  handling  of  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment, to  settlement  terms,  and  to  US 
domestic  and  international  opinion  as  to  tbe 
Justification  and  the  success  of  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Vietnam. 

This  articulation  of  American  purposes  and 
commitments  in  Vietnam  pointedly  refected 
the  high  blown  formulations  of  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  NSAM  88  ["an  independent  non- 
communist  South  Vietnam,"  "defeat  the  Viet 
Cong,"  etc.],  and  came  forcefully  to  grips 
with  the  old  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  involve- 
ment dating  from  the  Kennedy  era:  only 
limited  means  to  achieve  excessive  ends.  In- 
deed, in  the  following  section  of  specific  rec- 
ommendations, the  DPM  urged  the  President 
to,  "issue  a  NSAM  nailing  down  US  policy  as 
described  herein."  The  emphasis  in  this 
scaled  down  set  of  goals,  clearly  reflecting 
the  frustrations  of  failure,  was  South  Viet- 
namese self-determination.  The  DPM  even 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  "the  South 
will  be  in  position,  albeit  imperfect,  to  start 
the  business  of  producing  a  full-spectrum 
government  in  South  Vietnam"  What  this 
amounted  to  was  a  recommendation  that  we 
accept  a  compromise  outcome.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  these  were  radical  positions  for  a 
senior  U.S.  policy  official  within  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  take.  They  would  bring  the 
bitter  condernnation  of  the  Chiefs  and  were 
scarcely  designed  to  flatter  the  President  on 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  date.  That  they 
represented  a  more  realistic  mating  of  U.S. 
strategic  objectives  and  capabilities  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  scenario  for  the  unfolding  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  DPM  went  like  this: 

(4)  Jime:  Concentrate  tbe  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  on  physical  Interdiction  of 
men  and  materiel.  This  would  mean  termi- 
nating, except  where  tbe  interdiction  objec- 
tive clearly  dictates  otherwise,  all  bombing 
north  of  20'  and  Improving  interdiction  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  Infiltration  "funnel" 
south  of  20'  by  concentration  of  sorties  and 
by  an  all-out  effort  to  Improve  detection 
devices,  denial  weapons,  and  Interdiction 
tactics. 

(5)  July:  Avoid  the  explosive  Congres- 
sional debate  and  US  Reserve  call-up  Implicit 
in  tbe  Westmoreland  troop  request.  Decide 
that,  unless  the  military  situation  worsens 
dramatically,  US  deployments  will  be  lim- 
ited to  Program  4-plus  (which  according  to 
General  Westmoreland,  will  not  put  us  in 
danger  of  being  defeated,  but  will  mean 
slow  progress  In  tbe  South ) .  Associated  with 
this  decision  are  decisions  not  to  use  large 
numbers  of  US  troops  in  tbe  Delta  and  not  to 
use  large  numbers  of  them  in  grassroots 
pacification  work. 

(6)  September:  Move  the  newly  elected 
Saigon  government  well  beyond  Its  National 
Reconciliation  program  to  seek  a  political 
settlement  with  the  non-CommunUt  mem- 
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bers  of  the  NLP — to  explore  a  cease-fire  and 
to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnamese  who  are  under 
the  VC  banner;  to  accept  them  as  members 
of  an  opposition  political  party,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  accept  their  individual  participa- 
tion in  tbe  national  government — In  sum. 
a  settlement  to  transform  tbe  members  of 
the  VC  from  military  opponents  to  political 
opponents. 

(7)  October:  Explain  the  situation  to  the 
Canadians.  Indians,  British,  UN  and  others, 
as  well  as  nations  now  contributing  forces, 
requesting  them  to  contribute  border  forces 
to  help  make  the  inside-South  Vietnam  ac- 
commodation poaslble,  and — consistent  with 
our  desire  neither  to  occupy  nor  to  have 
bases  in  Vietnam — offering  to  remove  later 
an  equivalent  number  of  U.S.  forces.  (This 
initiative  Is  worth  taking  despite  its  slim 
chance  of  success. ) 

Having  made  the  case  for  de-escalation 
and  compromise,  the  DPM  ended  on  a  note 
of  candor  with  a  clear  statement  of  its  dis- 
advantages and  problems: 

Tbe  difficulties  with  this  approach  are 
neither  few  nor  small:  There  will  be  those 
who  disagree  with  the  circumscription  of  tbe 
US  commitment  (Indeed,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, one  US  voice  or  another  has  told  tbe 
Vietnamese,  third  countries,  the  US  Congress, 
and  the  public  of  "goals"  or  "objecUves  •  that 
go  beyond  the  above  bare-bones  statement  of 
our  "commitment");  aome  will  insist  that 
pressure,  enough  pressxire,  on  the  North  can 
pay  off  or  that  we  will  have  yielded  a  blue 
chip  without  exacting  a  price  In  exchange 
for  our  concentrating  on  interdiction;  many 
wUl  argue  that  denial  of  tbe  larger  number 
of  troops  wUl  prolong  tbe  w,  risk  losing  It 
and  increase  the  casualties  of  tbe  Americans 
who  are  there;  some  wUl  insist  that  this 
course  reveals  weakness  to  which  Moscow  will 
react  with  relief,  contempt  and  reduced  will- 
ingness to  help,  and  to  which  Hanoi  will  react 
by  Increased  demands  and  truculence;  others 
will  point  to  tbe  difficulty  of  carrying  the 
Koreans,  Ptllplnos,  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders  with  us;  and  there  will  be  those 
who  point  out  the  possibility  that  tbe 
changed  US  tone  may  cause  a  "rush  for  the 
exits"  in  Thailand.  In  Laos  and  especially 
Inside  South  Vietnam,  perhaps  threatening 
cohesion  of  the  government,  morale  of  tbe 
army,  and  loss  of  support  among  the  people. 
Not  least  will  be  the  alleged  Impact  on  tbe 
reputation  of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
President.  Nevertheless,  tbe  difficulties  of  this 
strategy  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  tbe  diffi- 
culties of  any  other  approach. 

William  Bundt's  Mat  30  Mkmo  on  Reasons 

roR  U.S.  Involvemxnt 
Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Buruty,  circulated  at 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  May  30, 1967, 
as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon 
study.  Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the  study's 
paraphrase  or  explavation. 

William  Bundy  at  State  drafted  comments 
on  the  DPM  on  May  30  and  circulated  them 
at  State  and  Defense.  In  his  rambling  arui 
sometimes  contradictory  memo,  Bundy  dealt 
mainly  with  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  U.S. 
commitment — as  expressed  in  the  DPM  and 
as  he  saw  it.  He  avoided  any  detailed  analysis 
of  the  two  military  options  and  focused  his 
attention  on  the  strategic  reasons  for  Ameri- 
can involvement:  the  objectives  we  were 
after:  and  the  terms  under  which  we  could 
consider  closing  down  the  operation.  His 
memo  began  with  his  contention  that: 

The  gut  point  can  almost  be  summed  up 
in  a  pair  of  sentences.  If  we  can  get  a  reason- 
ably solid  OVN  political  structure  and  GVN 
performance  at  all  levels,  favorable  trends 
could  become  really  marked  over  the  next  18 
months,  the  war  will  be  won  for  practical  pur- 
poses at  some  point,  and  the  resulting  peace 
will  be  secured.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do 
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not  get  these  results  from  the  OVN  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  no  amount  of 
US  effort  will  achieve  our  basic  objective  in 
South  Viet-Nam — a  return  to  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and 
a  reasonably  stable  peace  for  many  years 
based  on  these  Accords. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  central  importance 
of  the  South  that  dominates  the  remainder 
of  Bandy's  memo.  But  his  own  thinking  was 
far  from  clear  about  how  the  U.S.  should 
react  to  a  South  Vietnamese  failure  for  at  the 
end  of  it  he  wrote: 

None  of  the  above  decides  one  other  ques- 
tion clearly  implicit  In  the  DOD  draft.  What 
happens  if  "the  country  ceases  to  help  itself." 
If  this  happens  in  the  lateral  sense.  If  South 
Viet-Nam  performs  so  badly  that  It  simply  Is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  govern  Itself  or  to 
resist  the  slightest  Internal  pressure,  then 
we  would  agree  that  we  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  this.  But  the  real  underlying  question 
Is  to  what  extent  we  tolerate  Imperfection, 
even  gross  imperfection,  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese while  they  are  still  under  the  present 
grinding  pressure  from  Hanoi  and  the  NLF. 

This  Is  a  tough  question.  What  do  we  do 
if  there  is  a  military  coup  this  summer 
and  the  elections  are  aborted?  There  would 
then  be  tremendous  pressure  at  home  and  In 
Europe  to  the  effect  that  this  negated  what 
we  were  fighting  for.  and  that  we  should 
pull  out. 

But  against  such  pressure  we  must  reckon 
that  tbe  stakes  in  Asia  will  remain.  After  all. 
the  military  rule,  even  in  peacetime.  In 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  Burma.  Are  we  to 
walk  away  from  the  South  Vietnamese,  at 
least  as  a  matter  of  principle,  simply  because 
they  failed  In  what  was  always  conceded  to 
be  a  courageous  end  extremely  difficult  effort 
to  become  a  true  democracy  during  a  guer- 
rilla war? 

Bundy  took  pointed  issue  with  DPM's  re- 
formulation of  U.S.  objectives.  Starting  with 
the  DPM's  discussion  of  U.S.  larger  interests 
in  Asia,  Bundy  argued  that: 

In  Asian  eyes,  the  struggle  is  a  test  case, 
and  Indeed  much  more  black-and-white  than 
even  we  ourselves  see  It.  The  Asian  view 
bears  little  resemblance  to  tbe  breast-beating 
In  Europe  or  at  home.  Asians  would  quite 
literally  be  appalled — and  this  includes 
India — if  we  were  to  pull  out  from  Viet- 
Nam  or  If  we  were  to  settle  for  an  illusory 
peace  that  produced  Hanoi  control  over  all 
Viet-Nam  in  short  order. 

In  short,  our  effort  in  Viet-Nam  In  the 
past  two  years  has  not  only  prevented  the 
catastrophe  that  would  otherwise  have  un- 
folded but  has  laid  a  foundation  for  a  prog- 
ress that  now  appears  truly  possible  and  of 
tbe  greatest  historical  significance. 

Having  disposed  of  what  he  saw  as  a  mis- 
interpretation of  Asian  sentiment  and  U.S. 
interests  there.  Bundy  now  turned  to  the 
DPM's  attempt  to  minimize  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam.  He  opposed  the  DPM 
language  because  in  his  view  it  dealt  too 
heavily  with  our  military  commitment  to  get 
NVA  off  the  South  Vietnamese  back,  and  not 
erumgh  with  the  equally  important  commit- 
ment, to  assure  that  "the  political  board  in 
South  Vietnam  is  not  tilted  to  the  advantage 
of  the  NLF."  Bundy's  conception  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  was  twofold: 

— To  prevent  any  imposed  political  role  for 
the  NLF  in  South  Vietnamese  political  life, 
and  specifically  the  coalition  demanded  by 
point  3  of  Hanoi's  Four  Points,  or  Indeed 
any  NLF  part  In  government  or  political  life 
that  is  not  safe  and  acceptable  voluntarily  to 
tbe  South  Vietnamese  Government  and 
people. 

— To  Insist  in  our  negotiating  position  that 
"regroupees."  that  is,  people  originally  native 
to  South  Viet-Nam  who  went  North  in  1954 
and  returned  from  1959  onward,  should  be 
expelled  as  a  matter  of  principle  in  the 
settlement.  Alternitlvely,  such  people  could 
remain  In  South  Viet-Nam  If,  but  only  if,  the 


South  Vietnamese  Government  Itself  was 
prepared  to  receive  them  back  under  a  recon- 
ciliation concept,  which  would  provide  in 
essence  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
peaceful  political  activity  under  the  Consti- 
tution (as  the  reconciliation  appeal  now 
does).  This  latter  appears  to  be  the  position 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
which — as  Tran  Van  Do  has  Just  stated  in 
Geneva — argues  that  those  sympathetic  to 
the  Northern  system  of  government  should 
go  North,  while  those  prepared  to  accept  the 
Southern  system  of  government  may  stay  in 
the  South.  Legally,  the  first  alternative  Is 
sound  li»  that  Southerners  who  went  North 
in  1954  became  for  all  legal  and  practical 
purposes  Northern  citizens  and  demonstrated 
their  allegiance.  But  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
prefer  the  second  alternative.  It  is  in  fact 
exactly  comparable  to  the  regroupment  pro- 
visions of  the  1954  Accords,  and  can  legally 
be  sustained.  But  In  either  case  the  point  is 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  as  citizens  people  whose  total  pat- 
tern of  conduct  shows  that  they  would  seek 
to  overthrow  the  structure  of  government  by 
force  and  violence. 

The  remainder  of  Bundy's  comments  were 
addressed  to  importance  of  this  last  point. 
The  U.S.  could  not  consider  withdrawing  its 
forces  until  not  only  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  but  also  the  regroupees  had  returned 
to  the  North.  Nowhere  in  his  comments  does 
he  specifically  touch  on  the  merits  of  the  tioo 
military  options,  but  his  arguments  all  seem 
to  support  the  tougher  of  the  two  choices 
{his  earlier  support  of  restricting  the  bomb- 
ing thus  seems  paradoxical).  He  was,  it  is 
clear,  less  concerned  unth  immediate  specific 
decisions  on  a  military  phase  of  the  war  than 
with  the  long  term  consequences  of  this 
major  readjustment  of  American  sights  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Highlights  of  the  Pesiod 
october,  18ss 

McNamara,  returning  from  South  Viet- 
nam, tells  President  in  memorandimi  that 
"pacification  has  if  anything  gone  backward" 
and  air  war  has  not  "either  significantly  af- 
fected Infiltration  or  cracked  the  morale  of 
Hanoi."  Recommends  limit  or  increase  in 
forces,  and  consideration  of  halt  in  bombing, 
or  shifting  targets  from  Hanoi-Haiphong  to 
infiltration  routes,  to  "increase  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  peace  gestures." 

Joint  Chiefs,  also  in  memorandum  to  Pres- 
ident, oppose  any  cutback  in  bombing;  pro- 
pose "sharp  knock,"  including  strikes  at 
locks,  dams  and  rail  yards. 

NOVEMBER,    1986 

McNamara  gives  Joint  Chiefs  new  troop 
authorization:  469.000  by  end  of  June,  1968, 
below  military  requests.  Study  comments 
that  from  now  on  "the  Judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary .  .  .  would  l>e  subject  to  question."' 

McNamara  tells  F>resldent  there  is  "no 
evidence"  that  addition  of  more  troops 
"would  substantially  change  the  situation,"" 
and  that  bombing  ""is  yielding  very  small 
marginal  returns"'  with  "no  significant  Im- 
pact" on  war  in  the  South. 

JANUARY,     196T 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  study  esti- 
mates 1965-1966  air-war  casualties  in  North 
Vietnam  to  be  36,000 — "about  80  per  cent 
civilians" — making  civilian-casualty  total 
about    29.000. 

rEBRUART,     1967 

President  approves  "spring  air  offensive" 
Including  attacks  on  power  plants,  mining 
of  rivers,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  air 
raids  near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

MARCH,     1967 

General  Westmoreland  asks  200.000  more 
troops,  for  a  toui  U.S.  force  of  671,616. 

APRIL.    1967 

Joint  Chiefs  transmit  Westmoreland  troop 
request,  call  for  mobilization  of  reserves,  pro- 


p>ose  "an  extension  of  tbe  war"  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  possibly  North  Vietnam. 

President  asks  Westmoreland  If  enemy 
cannot  increase  troop  strength  and  adds: 
"If  so.  where  does  it  all  end?" 

MAT,     1967 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Bundy 
opposes  ground  operations  against  North 
Vietnam  as  likely  to  provoke  China;  also 
warns — as  does  CIA. — of  possible  Soviet  re- 
action to  mining  Haiphong. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  in  memo  to  President, 
urges  cutback  In  bombing. 

McNamara-McNaughton  memo  to  Presi- 
dent recommends  cutback  to  20th  Parallel, 
troop  increase  of  only  30,000  and  what  study 
calls  basically  "a  recommendation  that  we 
accept  a  compromise  outcome""  and  "scaled- 
down  goals." 

Joint  Chiefs,  in  four  memorandums  within 
three  days,  renew  proposals  for  troop  in- 
creases, air  attacks  and  possibly  "limited 
ground  action  in  North  Vietnam.'"  They  say 
McNamaras  ""drastic  changes'"  in  poUcy 
"would  undermine"  U.S.  presence. 

JUNE,    1967 

McNamara  and  Westmoreland  agree  on 
compromise  troop  increase  of  65,000;  ap- 
proved by  President. 

JULT,    1967 

President  approves  new  bombing  targets 
within  previously  restricted  areas  around 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi. 

AUGUST,    1967 

President  authorizes  16  more  targets  "and 
expansion  of  armed  reconnaissance'";  new 
targets  Include  rail  line  in  formerly  pro- 
scribed China  buffer  zone  only  eight  miles 
from  border. 


Pentagon  Papers:   McNamara,  in  '66,  Urged 

Bombing     Citpback     and     Softer     Peace 

Terms 

(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  while  Secretary  of 
Defense,  sought  to  persuade  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  October,  1966,  to  cut 
back  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  seek 
a  political  settlement  of  tbe  war — 17  months 
before  Mr.  Johnson  made  that  move  on 
March  31,  1968. 

Mr.  McNamara  "s  effort  is  disclosed  by  the 
Pentagon  "s  secret  study  of  tbe  war.  It  also 
says  that  in  May,  1967,  tbe  Secretary  went 
a  step  further  and  advocated  that  tbe  John- 
son Administration  stop  trying  to  guarantee 
a  non-Communist  Vietnam  and  be  willing  to 
accept  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon 
that  Included  elements  of  the  Vletcong. 

What  the  study  terms  his  "radical"  pro- 
posal for  scaling  down  American  objectives 
in  the  war  called  for  Saigon  to  negotiate 
with  elements  of  tbe  guerrilla  movement  not 
only  for  a  political  compromise  but  also  for  a 
cease-fire. 

While  Mr.  McNamara's  disillusionment 
with  the  war  has  been  reported  previously, 
the  depth  of  his  dissent  from  established 
policy  Is  fully  documented  for  tbe  first  time 
in  the  Pentagon  study,  which  he  conunls- 
sioned  on  June  17,  1967. 

The  study  details  how  this  turnabout  by 
Mr.  McNamara — originally  a  leading  advocate 
of  the  bombing  policy  and.  In  1965,  a  con- 
fident believer  that  American  Intervention 
would  bring  the  Vletcong  Insurgency  under 
control — opened  a  deep  policy  rift  In  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

The  study  does  not  specifically  say,  bow- 
ever,  that  his  break  with  established  policy 
led  President  Johnson  to  nominate  him  on 
Nov.  28,  1967,  as  president  of  the  World  Bank 
and  to  replace  him  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

But  Mr.  McNamara  has  previously  revealed 
that  In  both  May  and  August  of  1967  the 
possibility  of  bis  departure  from  the  Ad- 
ministration came  up  In  talks  with  President 
Johnson,  and  the  Pentagon  study  depicts 
both  periods  as  critical  points  In  the  Internal 
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DuuivuTerlnc  on  military  strfttccy.  In  Uay 
Mr.  McNwnan  wm  pr«asing  hU  propowils  to 
scale  down  th«  war,  and  in  August  Presi- 
dent Jotinaon  decided  to  expand  the  air  war 
against  the  Secretary's  advice. 

The  account  of  Ui.  McNamara's  dissent 
and  the  Administration's  division  on  Viet- 
nam policy  forms  another  section  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Pentagon  papers  by  The 
New  York  Times. 

The  papers,  prepared  by  30  to  40  officials 
and  analysts  in  1987-88  as  a  study  of  nearly 
three  decades  of  United  States  Involvement 
In  Indochina,  consist  of  3,000  pages  of 
analysis  and  4,000  pages  of  supporting  docu- 
ments, totaling  some  3.5  million  words. 

Thus  far  The  Tlmea's  presentation  has 
covered  the  growth,  under  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  of  the  American 
combat  role  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
through  the  fall  of  1B88. 

The  account  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion from  late  1988  onward  Is  that  of  a  gov- 
ernment wrestling  with  Itself  as  the  views 
of  some  senior  policymakers  changed  under 
the  pressures  of  protracted  war. 

Three  Identifiable  camps  are  described:  the 
McNamara  group^the  "disillusioned  doves." 
as  the  analysts  put  It — trying  to  set  llmlU  on 
the  war  and  then  reduce  it;  the  military 
faction,  let  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  pressing  for  wider  war; 
and  President  Johnson,  as  well  as  senior  civil- 
ian officials  at  the  White  House  and  State 
Department,  taking  a  middle  position. 

At  each  stage,  the  primary  Issues  of  debate 
were  much  the  same:  the  size  of  American 
troop  commitments;  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  which  began  on 
a  sustained  basis  In  March  196S,  and  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  air  war  and  of 
the  ground  war  in  the  South. 

Beginning  in  late  1986.  the  study  relates. 
President  Johnson  was  being  urged  by  the 
military  leaders  to  step  up  the  air  war  sharply 
and  to  consider  allied  Invasions  of  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  even  North  Vietnam.  Repeatedly 
the  President  was  pressed  to  mobilize  reserves 
to  provide  the  manoower  for  a  larger  war. 

The  military  leaders  reacted  to  Secretary 
McNamara's  proposals  for  a  reduction  of  the 
air  war  with  what  the  study  calls  "the  stlffest 
kind  of  condemnation"  and  they  "bom- 
barded" him  with  rebuttals. 

According  to  the  study,  Oen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  warned  on  May  24.  1987.  that  halting 
the  bombing  north  of  the  aoth  Parallel  would 
be  "an  aerial  Dlenblenphu" — a  reference  to 
the  disastrous  French  military  defeat  In  May 
1984.  ]\ist  before  the  neftotlations  that  ended 
the  French  Indochina  war. 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  the  study  relates,  saw  an 
"alarming  pattern"  In  Mr.  McNamara's  over- 
all strategy — one.  they  declared,  that  would 
undermine  the  entire  American  war  effort. 
"trx  tuo  ras  comx" 

Their  most  vehement  criticism  was  di- 
rected against  the  Secretary's  memorandum 
to  President  Johnson  on  May  19.  1987.  That 
paper  gave  a  discouraging  picture  of  the 
military  situation  and  a  pessimistic  view  of 
the  American  public's  Impatience  with  the 
war.  and  said: 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  eliminate 
the  ambiguities  from  our  minimum  objec- 
tives—  our  commitments — In  Vietnam.  Spe- 
cifically, two  principles  must  be  articulated. 
and  policies  and  actions  brought  In  line  with 
them:  (1)  Our  commitment  is  only  to  see 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  per- 
mitted to  determine  their  own  future.  (2) 
This  commitment  ceases  if  the  country  ceases 
to  help  Itself. 

"It  follows  that  no  matter  how  much  we 
might  hope  for  some  things,  our  commitment 
Is  not  .• 
"  .  .  .  To  ensure  that  a  particular  person 
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or  group  remains  in  power,  nor  that  the 
power  runs  to  every  corner  of  the  land 
(though  we  prefer  certain  types  and  we  hope 
their  writ  will  run  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam) , 

"To  guarantee  that  the  self -chosen  govern- 
ment is  non-Communist  (though  we  be- 
lieve and  strongly  hope  it  wlU  be),  and 

"To  Insist  that  the  independent  South 
Vietnam  remain  separate  from  North  Viet- 
nam (though  m  the  short-run,  we  would 
prefer  It  that  way)."  The  material  in  Italics 
and  in  parentheses  is  In  the  McNamara 
memorandum. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  urged  that  in 
September,  1987,  after  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  elections,  the  United  States 
"move"  the  Saigon  Oovemment  "to  seek  a 
political  settlement  with  the  non-Conmiu- 
nlst  members  of  the  NLF  [National  Libera- 
tion Front,  or  Vletcong) — to  explore  a  cease- 
fire and  to  reach  an  acconunodatlon  with 
the  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  who 
are  under  the  VC  Banner;  to  accept  them  as 
members  of  an  opposition  political  party,  and 
if  necessary,  to  accept  their  individual  par- 
ticipation In  the  national  government — in 
sum.  a  settlement  to  transform  the  members 
of  the  VC  from  military  opponents  to  politi- 
cal opponents." 

Mr.  McNamara  acknowledged  that  one 
obvious  drawback  would  be  "the  alleged  Im- 
pact on  the  reputation  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  President."  but  argued  that  "the 
difficulties  of  this  strategy  are  fewer  and 
smaller  than  the  difficulties  of  any  other 
approach." 

President  Johnson,  the  study  recounts, 
preferred  the  middle  ground  of  piece-meal 
escalation — what  the  study  calls  "the  slow 
squeeze" — to  either  the  "sharp  knock"  ad- 
vocated by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
shift  toward  political  and  military  accom- 
modation favored  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

It  is  "not  surprising,"  the  Pentagon  ana- 
lysts remark,  that  the  President  did  not 
adopt  the  McNamara  approach  In  view  of  his 
need  to  keep  "the  military  'on  board'  In  any 
new  direction  for  the  U.S.  effort  in  South- 
east Asia.  "  This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to 
reports  at  the  time  that  some  high-ranking 
officers  were  In  the  mood  to  threaten  resig- 
nation if  the  McNamara  policy  was  adopted. 

Satisfying  neither  extreme.  President 
Johnson  "was  in  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  being  able  to  please  neither  his  hawkish 
nor  his  dovish  critics  with  bis  carefully 
modulated  middle  course. "  the  study  asserts. 

During  the  prolonged  Internal  debate,  the 
Pentagon  account  discloses,  such  Issues  as 
stalemate  in  the  ground  war  and  civilian 
casualties  of  the  air  war  were  of  much  more 
concern  to  some  policy  makers  than  the  Ad- 
ministration publicly  acknowledged. 

Press  dispatches  from  Hanoi  In  late  1988 
stimulated  what  the  analysts  call  an  "ex- 
plosive detwte"  in  public  about  civilian 
casualties.  Privately,  the  analysts  add.  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  produced  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bombing  in  1965  and  1966  that 
estimated  that  there  had  been  nearly  39.000 
civilian  casualties  In  North  Vietnam — a  fig- 
ure far  higher  than  Hanoi  Itself  had  ever 
used.  The  study  implies  that  the  term  "cas- 
ualties" covered  both  dead  and  wounded. 

The  Pentagon  study  also  discloses  that 
early  in  1967  the  growing  stalemate  on  the 
ground  became  a  concern  of  high  civilian 
officials — even,  at  times,  of  President  John- 
son himself. 

On  April  37.  the  study  notes,  the  President 
met  with  General  Westmoreland  and  General 
Wheeler,  who  urged  him  to  grant  General 
Westmoreland's  request  for  300.000  more 
troops — a  request  the  two  officers  repeated 
nearly  a  year  later — but  Mr.  Johnson  was 
wary. 

Their  discussion  was  recorded  In  notes, 
found  in  Pentagon  files  and  quoted  in  the 
study.    (See   text,   April   27,   1967,  Page   11.) 
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"When  we  add  divisions,  can't  the  enemy 
add  divisions?"  the  President  asked.  "If  ao, 
where  does  it  all  end?" 

When  General  Westmoreland  conceded 
that  the  enemy  was  likely  to  match  Ameri- 
can reinforcements.  President  Johnson 
turned  to  the  worry  that  Hanoi  might  ask 
Communist  China  for  help. 

"At  what  point,"  he  asked,  "does  the 
enemy  ask  for  volunteers?" 

The  only  recorded  reply  from  General 
Westmoreland  was,  "That  Is  a  good  question." 

The  real  celling  on  the  American  commit- 
ment, the  analysts  suggest  several  times,  was 
imposed  primarily  by  President  Johnson's  re- 
fusal to  be  pushed  by  the  military  leaders 
into  asking  Congress  to  mobilize  reserve 
forces — both  former  servicemen  on  Inactive 
status  and  organized  units  of  these  service- 
men. 

Mobilization,  the  analysts  assert,  became 
the  "political  sound  barrier"  that  President 
Johnson  would  not  break. 

A  PxseiMisnc  Rzpobt 

For  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  infiuentlal  aide 
John  T.  McNaughton,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
the  first  frontal  challenge  to  the  basic  trend 
of  policy  came  In  October,  1968,  and  grew  out 
of  doubts  that  had  been  mounting  for  nearly 
a  year. 

As  early  as  November,  1966 — eight  months 
after  the  American  decision  to  Intervene  with 
ground  forces — the  Secretary  of  Defense 
warned  {^resident  Johnson  that  the  major 
new  reinforcements  he  was  approving  could 
"not  guarantee  success."  And  in  January, 
1938,  Mr.  McNaughton,  the  third-ranking 
official  in  the  Pentagon,  voiced  fear  that  the 
United  States  had  become  caught  in  "an 
escalating  military  stalemate." 

In  mid-October,  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
turned disturbed  from  a  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam. He  had  been  the  intended  target  of  a 
Vletcong  assassination  squad  that  was  dis- 
covered only  a  few  hours  before  his  arrival 
in  Saigon — a  point  to  which  he  seemed  to 
allude  in  his  report  to  the  President.  "Full 
security  exists  nowhere,"  he  said,  "not  even 
behind  the  U.S.  Marines'  lines  and  in  Saigon 
I  and  I  in  the  countryside,  the  enemy  almost 
comoletely  controls  the  night."  (See  text, 
McNamara  memo,  Oct.  14,  1988.) 

The  Pentagon  study  notes  that  in  this 
Oct.  14  memorandxmi,  Mr.  McNamara  for  the 
first  time  reconunended  cutting  back  sharply 
on  military  requests  for  reinforcements. 

In  September.  1986.  Adm.  U.  S.  Orant 
Sharp,  commander  in  chief  of  forces  In  the 
Pacific,  had  pressed  on  behalf  of  General 
Westmoreland  for  an  Increase  in  the  pro- 
jected strength  of  American  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  from  445.000  to  570.000  by  the  end 
of  1967.  Actual  strength  was  335,000  men, 
and  still  rising. 

On  Oct.  7,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  urged 
what  the  Pentagon  study  calls  "full-blown" 
mobilization  of  688,600  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  reservists  to  help  provide  more 
troops  for  Vietnam  and  also  to  build  up  the 
armed  forces  around  the  world. 

In  his  Oct.  14  memorandum,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara told  President  Johnson  that  he  was 
"a  little  less  pessimistic"  than  he  had  been  a 
year  earlier  because  the  allied  military  cam- 
paign had  "blunted  the  Communist  military 
Initiative"  and  prevented  a  total  collapse  In 
Saigon.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that  this  had 
not  produced  results  in  what  he  called  "the 
'end  products' — broken  enemy  morale  and 
political  achievements"  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government. 

Discussing  Saigon's  struggle  to  win  the 
people's  allegiance,  Mr.  McNamara  showed 
none  of  the  confidence  of  high  American 
officials  m  the  early  sUties  that  the  mere 
Introduction  of  Americans  would  revitalize 
the  South  Vietnamese  civilian  and  military 
leadership. 
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"The  discouraging  truth,"  he  said,  "Is 
that,  as  was  the  case  in  1981  and  1983  and 
1966,  we  have  not  found  the  formula,  the 
catalyst,  for  training  and  inspiring  them  into 
effective  action." 

THX  "MKATtUUNSKB"  STaATKCT 

Summing  up  the  crucial  drive  to  extend 
Oovemment  control  in  the  countryside,  he 
said: 

"PacifloaAlon  has  if  anything  gone  bckck- 
ward.  As  compared  with  two.  or  four,  years 
ago,  enemy  full-time  regional  forces  and 
part-time  guerrilla  forces  are  larger;  attacks, 
terrorism  and  sabotage  have  increased  in 
scope  and  intensity;  more  railroads  are  closed 
and  highways  cut;  the  rice  crop  expected  to 
come  to  market  is  smaller;  we  control  little. 
If  any,  more  of  the  population.  ...  In  es- 
sence, we  find  ourselves  ...  no  better,  and 
If  anything  worse  off." 

"Nor,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  air  war,  "has 
the  Rolling  Thunder  program  of  bombing 
the  North  either  significantly  affected  infil- 
tration or  cracked  the  morale  of  Hanoi." 

The  essence  of  Mr.  McNamara's  recom- 
mendations was  that  the  United  States 
should  be  "girding,  openly,  for  a  longer  war" 
rather  than  pursuing  what  the  Pentagon 
study  terms  General  Westmoreland's  "meat- 
grinder"  strategy  of  trying  to  kill  enemy 
troops  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
replaced  either  by  new  recnilts  or  by  infiltra- 
tion from  North  Vietnam. 

In  his  memorandum,  the  Secretary  put  for- 
ward his  program : 

"Limit  the  Increase  in  U.S.  forces"  In  1987 
to  a  total  of  470.000  men — ^25.000  more  than 
planned,  and  100,000  fewer  than  requested 
by  the  military. 

"Install  a  barrier"  to'  infiltration  Just 
south  of  the  demilitarized  zone  astride  the 
two  Vletnams"  border  and  Jutting  across  the 
Ho  Chi  Hinh  "Trail  complex  of  enemy  supply 
lines  In  the  mountainous  panhandle  of  Laos. 
The  electronic  barrier  would  cost  roughly 
•1-bUlion. 

'"Stabilize  the  Rolling  Thunder  program 
against  the  North""  at  the  current  monthly 
level  of  13,000  sorties — individual  filgbts  by 
planes — ^because  ""to  bomb  the  North  suffi- 
ciently to  make  a  radical  impact  upon 
Hanoi's  political,  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture, would  require  an  effort  which  we  could 
make  but  which  would  not  be  stomached 
either  by  our  own  people  or  by  world  opinion; 
and  It  would  Involve  a  serious  risk  of  drawing 
us  Into  open  war  with  China.'" 

"Pursue  a  vigorous  pacification  program" 
that  would  require  "drastic  reform"  in  the 
approach  of  South  Vietnamese  civilian,  police 
and  military  officials  to  Insure  that  they  "will 
'stay"  In  the  [contested]  area,  .  .  .  behave 
themselves  decently  and  .  .  .  show  some  re- 
spect for  the  people."' 

"Take  steps  to  Increase  the  credibility  of 
our  peace  gestures  In  the  minds  of  the 
enemy"  through  both  political  and  military 
moves. 

TWO  Kn.rrAmT  choicks 

Among  these  moves,  he  proposed  that  "we 
should  consider""  a  decision  to  '"stop  bombing 
all  of  North  Vietnam'"  or,  alternatively,  to 
"shift  the  welght-of-effort  away  from  'Zones 
6 A  and  SB' — zones  Including  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  and  areas  north  of  those  two  cities 
to  the  Chinese  border"  and  concentrate  the 
air  war  instead  "on  the  infiltration  routes  in 
Zones  1  and  3  (the  southern  end  of  North 
Vietnam,  including  the  Mugla  Pass) ,  in  Laos 
and  in  South  Vietnam."  The  i>arenthetlcal 
material  Is  Mr.  McNamara's. 

Politically,  he  suggested  consideration  of 
efforts  to  "try  to  split  the  VC  off  from  Hanoi" 
and  to  "develop  a  realistic  plan  providing  a 
role  for  the  VC  In  negotiations,  postwar  life 
and  government  of  the  nation." 

Joint  Chikts  Du(tt« 
The  public  position  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration  opposed   negotiating   with   the 
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Vletcong  or  recognizing  them.  A  proposal 
for  pcditlcal  compromise  from  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  on  Feb.  19,  1968 — that  the 
Vletcong  should  be  admitted  "to  a  share 
of  power  and  responsibilKy"  In  Saigon — had 
been  quickly  denounced  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  That,  Mr.  Humphrey 
said,  would  be  like  putting  "a  fox  in  a 
chicken  coop;  soon  there  wouldn't  be  any 
chickens  left." 

Mr.  McNamara  was  skeptical  that  any  ap- 
proach would  work  rapidly.  "The  prognosis 
Is  bad  that  the  war  can  be  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  within  the  next  two 
years,"  he  told  President  Johnson  in  bis 
memorandum.  "The  large-unit  operations 
probably  wUl  not  do  It;  negotiations  prob- 
ably will  not  do  it." 

There  are  no  indications  that  other  agen- 
cies of  government  were  called  upon  to  com- 
ment formally,  althotigh  the  McNamara  re- 
port did  receive  general  endorsement  from 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katz- 
enbach,  who  had  gone  with  the  Secr«tary  of 
Defense  to  Saigon.  A  note  at  the  end  of  Mr. 
McNamara's  paper  stated:  "Mr.  Katzenbach 
and  I  have  discussed  many  of  Its  main  con- 
clusions and  reoonunendations — In  general, 
but  not  in  particulars,  it  expresses  his  views 
as  well  as  my  own." 

The  reaction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  Mr.  McNamara's  proposals  of  Oct.  14,  the 
Pentagon  study  reports,  was  "predictably 
rapid — and  violent."  Obviously  forewarned, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  had  their  own  memorandum 
ready  on  the  same  day  for  Mr.  McNamara  and 
the  President.  [See  text.  Joint  Chiefs'  memo, 
Oct.  14,  1988.] 

Their  paper,  quoted  at  length  in  the  Pen- 
tagon study,  agreed  that  a  long  war  was 
likely  but  took  Issue  with  Mr.  McNamara's 
guarded  assessment  of  the  military  situation, 
which.  In  their  eyes,  had  "improved  substan- 
tially over  the  past  year."  They  were  espe- 
cially concerned  that  the  McNamara  paper 
did  not  take  Into  account  what  they  called 
the  "adverse  Impact  over  time  of  continued 
bloody  defeate  on  the  morale  of  VC/N.V.A. 
(Vletcong/North  Vietnamese  Army]  forces 
and  the  determination  of  their  political  and 
military  leaders." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  objected  to  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's suggestion  of  a  halt  or  a  cutback 
in  bombing  to  stimulate  negotiations.  The 
bombing,  they  argued,  was  a  "trump  card" 
that  should  not  be  surrendered  without  an 
equivalent  return,  such  as  "an  end  to  the 
NVN  aggression  In  SVN."  Rather  than  cutting 
back  or  leveling  off.  they  advocated  a  "sharp 
knock"  against  North  Vietnamese  military 
asseU  and  war-supporting  facilities. 

Whatever  the  "political  merits"  of  slowly 
increasing  the  pressure,  they  said : 

"We  deprived  ourselves  of  the  military  ef- 
fects of  early  weight  of  effort  and  shock,  and 
gave  to  the  enemy  time  to  adjust  to  our  slow 
quantitative  and  qualitative  Increase  of  pres- 
sure. This  is  not  to  say  that  it  Is  now  too 
late  to  derive  military  benefita  from  more 
effective  and  extensive  use  of  our  air  and 
naval  superiority." 

TABCrrS  AXE  SPECinxD 

What  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  in 
their  Oct.  14  memorandum — and  what  they 
largely  succeeded  in  getting  President  John- 
son to  approve,  though  only  step  by  step — 
was  a  bombing  program  that  would  have 
these  effects: 

"Decrease  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  sanctu- 
ary areas,  authorize  attacks  against  the  steel 
plant  [at  Thainguyen)  the  Hanoi  rail  yards, 
the  thermal  power  plants,  selected  areas 
within  Haiphong  port  and  other  ports, 
selected  locks  and  dams  controlling  water 
LOCs  [lines  of  communications — fanf^in  and 
rivers]  SAM  [surface-to-air  missile]  support 
facilities  within  residual  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
sanctuaries,  and  POL.  [petroleum-dl-lubrt- 
cants  storage]  at  Haiphong,  Hagla  (Phu- 
cyen)  and  Canthon  (Kep)." 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  commented  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's proposal  for  total  American  troop 
strength  of  470,000  men  was  "substantially 
leas"  than  the  earlier  recommendations  of 
General  Westmoreland  and  Admiral  Sharp. 
On  Nov.  4,  the  study  recounts,  they  reoom- 
mended  a  build-up  to  493,980  men  by  the 
end  of  1987  and  eventually  to  &&6,74I.  They 
also  discussed  their  preferred  strategy,  which 
involved  the  lifting  of  pc^tlcal  restraints: 

"The  concept  describes  preparation  for  op- 
erations that  have  not  as  yet  bem  au- 
thorized, such  as  mining  ports,  naval  quaran- 
tine, spoiling  attacks  and  raids  against  the 
enemy  in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  certain 
special  operations." 

But  at  a  conference  of  the  allied  powers  in 
Manila  on  Oct.  23  to  26  came  an  indication 
that  General  Westmoreland  bad  sensed  that, 
as  the  Pentagon  study  puts  it,  "McNamara 
and  Johnson  were  not  poltticaUy  and  mili- 
tarily enchanted  with  a  cosUy  major  force 
increase  at  that  time,  nor  with  cross-border 
and  air  operations  which  rtm  grave  political 
risks." 

The  general's  talks  with  President  John- 
son on  these  tssues  "remain  a  mystery,"  the 
Pentagon  study  says.  But  twice  the  general 
sought  out  Assistant  Secretary  McNaughton, 
who  reported  to  Mr.  McNamara  on  Oct.  28 
that  General  Westmoreland  had  trlnuned  his 
requests  to  480,000  men  by  the  end  of  1987 
and  500,000  by  the  end  of  1988. 

According  to  Mr.  McNaughton's  report, 
cited  in  the  study.  General  Westmoreland 
said  that  those  forces  would  be  enough 
"even  if  infiltration  went  on  at  a  high  level ' 
but  that  he  wanted  a  contingency  force  of 
roughly  two  divisions  on  reserve  in  the  Pa- 
cific. This  could  range  between  50,000  and 
75,000  men. 

The  time  for  decision  came  virtually  on 
the  eve  of  the  Nov.  8  Congressional  election. 
Although  the  war  was  not  a  central  issue 
in  most  districts,  the  Pentagon  account 
says,  President  Johnson  had  obtained  at  the 
Manila  meeting  a  statement  on  ultimate 
allied  withdrawal  that  would  favorably  Im- 
press American  voters. 

The  final  Manila  communique,  issued  on 
Oct.  26.  pledged  that  allied  forces  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Vietnam  "not  later  than  six 
months  after"  the  other  side  "withdraws  its 
forces  to  the  North,  and  ceases  infiltration, 
and  as  the  level  of  violence  thus  subsides." 

According  to  Mr.  McNaughton's  notes,  "the 
President  was  determined  to  get  the  lan- 
guage in,  including  the  reference  to  'six 
months'  (opposed  by  State,  supported  by 
me) ." 

NO   SIGN    or  OXSCOUZAGKMXMT 

Three  days  before  the  elecUon.  Secretary 
McNamara  said  at  a  news  conference  at 
Johnson  City,  Tex.,  that  the  American  troop 
commitment  to  South  Vietnam  would  grow 
in  1987  at  a  rau  "substanUally  less"  than 
the  300,000  men  added  in  1988. 

The  Pentagon  study  says  that  the  troop  de- 
cision had  been  made  in  a  meeting  with  the 
President  that  morning  after  weeks  of  de- 
tailed studies  and  arguments  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara would  give  no  figure  to  reporters. 
When  they  questioned  him,  he  replied:  "I 
couldn't  give  you  an  estimate.  We  dont  have 
detailed  plans." 

Nor  did  the  Secretary  give  any  indication 
of  the  discouragement  with  the  war  that  had 
characterized  his  confidential  report  to  the 
President  on  Oct.  14  Instead,  he  dwelt  upon 
allied  succeaa  In  preventing  the  Communist 
takeover  that  had  been  expected  a  year 
before.  Whereas  in  private  Mr.  McNamara  had 
talked  about  the  build-up  of  enemy  forces 
and  the  American  InabUity  to  energise  the 
Saigon  Oovemment,  in  public  he  cited  pris- 
oner interrogations  that  suggested  that 
enemy  morale  was  sagging. 

The  troop  build-up  decision  was  formally 
communicated  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  Nov.  11. 
Mr.  McNamara  told  them,  the  Pentagon 
study  recounts,  that  the  new  goal  would  be 
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469.000  men  In  tbe  field  by  June  30,  1968— 
not  only  (ewer  men  than  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land's rertsed  figures  at  Manila  but  an  even 
slower  build-up  than  Mr.  McNamara  him- 
self had  foressen  In  mid-October. 

Tha  Pentagon  study  asaerta  that  the  signif- 
icance of  the  1060  troop  debate  was  that  for 
the  first  time  the  President  essentially  said 
"no"  to  General  Westmoreland.  Moreover, 
Secretary  McNamara,  in  bis  October  memo- 
randum, had  generated  alternative  strategies 
to  thoae  put  forward  by  the  military  com- 
mander. "From  thla  time  on."  the  Pentagon 
study  comments,  "the  judgment  of  the  mili- 
tary as  to  how  the  war  should  be  fought  and 
what  was  needed  would  be  subject  to 
question." 

On  Nov.  17,  Mr.  McNamara  went  a  step  fur- 
ther and  challenged  Gteneral  Westmoreland's 
strategy  of  attrition.  In  a  paper  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  McNamara  reported  Pentagon 
calculations  that  previous  American  rein- 
forcements bad  not  brought  sharp  enough 
increases  in  enemy  casualties  to  Justify  fur- 
ther heavy  reinforcements.  [See  test,  Mc- 
Namara draft  memo,  Nov.  17,  1966.  | 

Pentagon  efficiency  specialists  showed,  Mr. 
McNamara  said,  that  from  1966  to  1966  "en- 
emy losses  increased  by  116  per  week  during 
a  period  In  which  friendly  strength  increased 
by  166.000,  an  Increase  of  about  70  losses  per 
100.000  of  friendly  strength.  ...  We  have 
no  evidence  that  more  troops  than  the  470,- 
000  I  am  recommending  would  substantially 
change  the  situation. " 

ACTT7AL  L,OSSeS  QCKSTIONXO 

"Moreover,"  he  went  on.  "It  Is  possible  that 
our  attrition  estimates  substantially  over- 
state actual  VC/NVA  losses.  For  example,  the 
VC'NVA  apparently  lose  only  about  one- 
sixth  as  many  weapons  as  people,  suggesting 
the  poeslbillty  that  many  of  the  killed  are 
unarmed  porters  or  bystanders." 

He  made  a  similar  report  on  the  air  war. 
"At  the  scale  we  are  now  operating,  I  be- 
lieve our  bombing  Is  yielding  very  small  mar- 
ginal returns,  not  worth  the  cost  In  pilot  lives 
and  aircraft."  Mr.  McNamara  said.  "In  spite 
of  an  interdiction  campaign  costing  at  least 
t250-mllllon  per  month  at  current  levels,  no 
significant  impact  on  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  evident." 

But  President  Johnson  did  not  accept  Mr. 
McNamara's  earlier  suggestions  for  a  cutback 
In  the  bombing.  The  study  reveals  that  the 
Secretary's  pessimism  about  the  war  was  not 
shared  by  such  White  House  officials  as  Walt 
W.  Roetow  and  Robert  W.  Komer.  both  spe- 
cial asslsrtants  to  the  President. 

The  one  change  in  the  air  war  that  the 
President  approved,  the  study  shows,  was  an 
Increase  in  B-62  sorties  from  60  to  800 
monthly,  effective  in  February.  1967.  as  urged 
by  Admiral  Sharp  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

By  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  air  war  had 
become  the  main  point  of  controversy.  Pub- 
lic dissent  over  the  bombing  was  rising.  Dis- 
patches from  Hanoi  by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  generated  an  "explosive  debate  about 
the  bombing."  the  Pentagon  study  adds. 

"His  dispatches  carried  added  sting,"  the 
study  explains,  because  he  was  in  North  Viet- 
nam as  the  bombing  moved  In  close  to  Hanoi. 
On  Dec.  25,  1966,  Mr.  Salisbury  reported  from 
Namdlnh  that  the  air  campaign  had  killed 
89  persons  and  wounded  406  others.  Press  re- 
ports from  Washington  quoted  officials  as  ex- 
pressing Irritation  and  contending  that  Mr 
Salisbury  was  exaggerating  the  damage  to 
civilian  areas. 

But  soon,  the  Oovernment's  own  Intelli- 
gence specialists  were  privately  estimating 
that  civilian  casualties  In  North  Vietnam 
were  far  more  numerous  than  indicated  In 
the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Salisbury  or  of  William 
C  Baggs.  editor  of  The  Miami  News,  who  went 
later  to  Hanoi. 

In  January.  1967,  the  Pentagon  account 
discloses,    the    Central    Intelligence    Agency 
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produced  a  study  estimating  that  military 
and  civilian  casualties  of  the  air  war  In  North 
Vietnam  had  risen  from  13,000  In  1965  to 
23,000  or  24,000  In  1966— "about  80  per  cent 
civilians. "  In  all,  that  meant  nearly  29,000 
civilian  casualties  in  an  air  war  that  was  to 
expand  in  the  next  15  months. 

The  study  reports  that  the  total  number 
of  individual  flights  against  North  Vietnam 
In  Operation  Rolling  Thunder  rose  from 
55.000  In  1966  to  148,000  In  1966,  total  bomb 
tonnage  rose  from  33,000  to  138,000.  tbe 
number  o<  aircraft  lost  rose  from  171  to  318. 
and  direct  operational  costs  rose  from  •460- 
miUion  to  •1.3-bUllon.  But,  paraphrasing  the 
C.I.A.  analysis,  the  Pentagon  study  conunents 
that  the  bombing  in  1966  "accomplished 
little  more  than  in  1966." 

According  to  the  account,  the  major  result 
of  the  raids  close  to  Hanoi  on  Dec.  2,  4,  13 
and  14 — all  Inside  a  previously  established 
30-mlle  sanctuary  around  the  capital — "was 
to  undercut  what  appeared  to  be  a  peace 
feeler  from  Hanoi." 

xwroar  to  abkange  talks 

The  Pentagon  version  of  this  diplomatic 
maneuver,  code-named  Marigold  by  the 
State  Department,  Is  reportedly  included  In 
the  diplomatic  section  of  the  study,  the  one 
part  not  obtained  by  The  New  York  Times. 
The  authors  of  other  sections  relied  on  press 
accounts  and  on  the  book  "The  Secret 
Search  for  Peace"  by  David  Kraslow  and 
Stuart  H.  Loory  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  study  recounts  that  the  Polish  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Control  Commission 
for  Vietnam  tried  to  arrange  for  talks  be- 
tween American  and  North  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentatives In  early  December.  1966.  in 
Warsaw. 

"When  the  attacks  were  launched  Inad- 
vertently against  Hanoi  In  December.""  the 
Pentagon  study  comments,  ""the  attempt  to 
start  talks  ran  into  difficulty.  A  belated  at- 
tempt to  mollify  North  Vietnam's  bruised 
ego  failed  and  formal  talks  did  not  ma- 
terialize." This  Is  an  allusion  to  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  restore  part  of  the 
bomb-free  sanctuary  around  Hanoi.  The 
analyst  does  not  explain  why  he  considered 
the  raids  Inadvertent. 

Recapitulating  the  public  furor  over  the 
bombing,  the  study  comments  that  1966 
"drew  to  a  close  on  a  sour  note  for  the 
President." 

"He  had  Just  two  months  before  resisted 
pressure  from  the  military  for  a  major  esca- 
lation of  the  war  in  the  North  and  adopted 
the  restrained  approach  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,"  the  study  continues,  "only  to  have 
a  few  Inadvertent  raids  within  the  Hanoi 
periphery  mushroom  into  a  significant  loss 
of  world  opinion  support." 

Phessurc  roB  Wider  Wak 
As  1967  began,  the  study  aseerts.  tbe  stage 
was  set  for  "a  running  battle"  Inside  the 
Johnson  Administration  "between  the  advo- 
cates of  a  greatly  expanded  air  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam,  one  that  might  gen- 
uinely be  called  'strategic,'  and  the  disillu- 
sioned doves  who  urged  relaxation,  if  not 
complete  suspension,  of  the  bombing  in  the 
interests  of  greater  effectlveneas  and  the 
possibilities  for  peace." 

"The  'hawks.'  of  course,  were  primarily  the 
military."  the  study  continues,  "but  In  war- 
time their  power  and  Influence  with  an  In- 
cumbent administration  Is  disproportionate. 
McNamara.  supported  quantitatively  by  John 
McNaughton  .  .  .  led  the  attempt  to  de- 
escalate  the  bombing.  Treading  the  uncertain 
middle  ground  at  different  times  In  the  de- 
bate were  William  P.  Bundy  [Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs).  Air 
Force  Secretary  Harold  Brown  and,  most 
Importantly,  the  President  himself.  Buffeted 
from  right  to  left,  he  determinedly  tried  to 
pursue  the  temperate  course,  escalating 
gradually  In  the  late  spring  but  leveling  off 
again  In  the  summer." 
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with  tbe  exception  of  a  diplomatic  Inter- 
lude during  the  holiday  truce  at  Tet,  the 
Lunar  New  Year  celebration  In  early  Febru- 
ary, the  pressures  for  widening  the  war  were 
unrelenting,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
account. 

Us.  Roetow.  the  President's  special  assist- 
ant for  national  security,  said  In  a  memoran- 
dum on  Dec.  12.  for  example,  that  be  found 
the  allied  military  position  "greatly  Im- 
proved" in  1966  and  pictured  a  dominant — 
even  potentially  victorious — position  by  the 
end  of  1967. 

In  Congress,  the  study  also  notes,  the  mili- 
tary receive  support  from  Senator  John  C. 
Stennls.  chairman  of  the  influential  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  On  Jan.  18.  the 
Mississippi  Democrat  declared  that  Oeneral 
Westmoreland's  troop  requests  should  be 
met.  "even  If  It  should  require  mobilization 
or  partial  mobilization." 

HZ   PRESSES   WASHINGTON   rOR   SPEED 

In  Saigon.  Oeneral  Westmorelapd  was 
pressing  Washington  to  speed  the  troop  ship- 
ments already  promised.  In  support  of  his 
requests,  the  study  notes.  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land described  the  growth  of  enemy  forces 
as  of  Jan.  2: 

"...  9  division  headquarters,  34  regi- 
mental headquarters.  162  combat  battalions, 
34  combat  support  battalions,  196  separate 
companies,  and  70  separate  platoons  totaling 
some  128.600.  plus  at  least  112,800  militia  and 
at  least  39.176  political  cadre  ...  (a) 
strength  increase  of  some  42,000  during  1966 
despite  known  losses." 

For  the  allies,  he  explained,  this  t>osed  the 
danger  that  In  any  of  the  three  military  re- 
gions north  of  Saigon,  "the  enemy  can  attack 
at  any  time  selected  targets  ..  In  up  to 
division  strength"  of  roughly  10.000  men. 

Diplomatic  activity  reached  a  peak  during 
Tet.  Feb  8  to  12.  as  the  United  States  halted 
the  bombing.  In  London,  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson,  acting  on  President  Johnson's 
behalf,  met  with  the  Soviet  Premier,  Aleksel 
N.  Kosygin.  In  an  effort  to  get  the  bombing 
stopped  permanently  and  peace  talks  started. 

Then,  on  Feb.  13.  after  a  pause  of  nearly 
six  days,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was 
resumed.  Mr.  Johnson  said  he  had  based  his 
decision  on  what  he  termed  the  unparalleled 
magnitude  of  the  North  Vietnamese  supply 
effort. 

Excerpts  from  Mr.  Wilson's  memoirs,  "The 
Labor  Government,  1964-70:  A  Personal  Rec- 
ord,'" published  two  months  ago  in  The  Sun- 
day Times  of  London  and  Life  magazine, 
blamed  President  Johnson  for  the  collaose  of 
the  talks,  charging  that  at  the  last  moment 
he  had  changed  his  terms  for  a  bombing 
halt  by  demanding  a  cessation  of  enemy  In- 
filtration as  a  precondition. 

By  Mr.  Wllson"s  account,  this  was  a  '"total 
reversal"  of  the  offer  Washington  first  au- 
thorized him  to  pass  through  Mr.  Kosygin  to 
Hanoi:  a  secret  agreement  under  which  the 
bombing  would  be  stopped  first,  infiltration 
second  and  the  American  troop  build-up 
third. 

The  sections  of  the  Pentagon  study  avail- 
able to  The  New  York  Times  provide  no  in- 
sight Into  why  Mr.  Johnson's  position 
changed  suddenly. 

The  study  makes  It  clear,  however,  that 
the  collapse  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  was  a 
turning  point,  for  shortly  afterward  Presi- 
dent Johnson  began  approving  additional 
targets  In  North  Vietnam  for  attack. 

A    rOUB-PHASE    OITENSrVE 

"The  President  perceived  the  lair]  strikes 
as  necessary  In  the  psychological  test  of  wills 
between  the  two  sides  to  punish  the  North." 
the  study  adds.  "In  spite  of  the  near  consen- 
sus opinion  of  his  |  civilian  |  advisers  that  no 
level  of  damage  or  destruction  that  we  were 
willing  to  Inflict  was  likely  to  destroy  Hanoi's 
determination  to  continue  to  struggle." 

President  Johnson  approved  what  the  Pen- 
tagon account  calls  the  "spring  air  offensive" 
in  the  following  phases: 
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On  Feb.  aa,  for  attacks  on  five  urban 
thermal  power  plants,  excluding  tboae  in 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  on  tbe  Tliain- 
guyen  steel  plant;  for  mining  of  rivers  and 
eetuartea  and  conducting  naval  barrages 
against  the  coastline  up  to  tbe  aoth 
ParaUel. 

On  March  22,  the  two  Halpbong  thermal 
power  plants. 

On  April  8,  by  relaxing  the  previous  re- 
strictions on  raids  around  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, for  raids  against  Kep  airfield,  the 
power  transformer  near  tbe  center  of  tbe  city: 
for  attacks  on  petroleum  storage  faclUtlM, 
an  ammunition  dump  and  cement  plant  In 
Haiphong. 

On  May  3,  for  a  raid  on  tbe  thermal  power 
plant  a  mile  north  of  tbe  center  of  Hanoi. 

By  early  May  these  raids,  tbe  Pentagon 
study  relates,  bad  become  a  focus  of  con- 
troversy among  Preddentlal  advisers.  Oen- 
eral Wheeler  sent  tbe  President  a  memo- 
randum on  May  5,  justifying  tbe  raids  on 
such  targets  aa  power  plants  wltb  tbls 
assertion: 

""The  objective  of  our  attacks  on  tbe  ther- 
mal electric  power  system  In  North  Vietnam 
was  not  ...  to  turn  tbe  lights  off  in  major 
population  centers,  but  ...  to  deprive  tbe 
enemy  of  a  basic  power  source  needed  to 
operate  certain  war-supporting  faculties  and 
Industries." 

In  rebuttal  to  tbls  was  tbe  position  of  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy.  As  President  Johnson's  assist- 
ant for  national  security  until  be  left  tbe 
government  on  Feb.  28,  1966,  Mr.  Bundy 
bad  been  one  of  tbe  foremost  original  advo- 
cates of  tbe  air  war  against  Nortb  Vietnam. 
But  in  a  personal  letter  to  President  John- 
son, evidently  reoelved  by  tbe  Wblte  House 
on  May  4.  Mr.  Bundy  termed  tbe  "strategic 
bombing"  of  Nortb  Vietnam  "both  unpro- 
ductive and  unwise,"  especially  tbe  raids  on 
power  plants.  (Bee  text,  McOeorge  Bundy's 
memo  to  Johnson.] 

"Tbe  lights  have  not  stayed  off  In  Hai- 
phong," be  said,  "and  even  if  tbey  bad, 
electric  Ilgbts  are  In  no  sense  essential  to 
tbe  Commxmlst  war  effort." 

Mr.  Bundy  empbaslsed  that  be  was  "very 
far  Indeed  from  suggesting  that  It  would 
make  sense  now  to  stop  tbe  bombing  of  tbe 
North  altogether"  l>ecause  tbat  would  be  "'to 
give  tbe  Communists  something  for 
nothing."  But  ss  for  tbe  power  plants,  be 
commented:  "We  are  attacking  tbem.  I  fear, 
mainly  because  we  bave  'run  out'  of  other 
targets.  Is  It  a  very  good  reason?" 

Tki  200,000  Rcotmr 

The  main  catalyst  for  tbe  sharp  debate 
In  tbe  Johnson  Administration  In  tbe  spring 
of  1987.  however,  was  not  tbe  air  war  but 
Oeneral  Westmoreland's  request  for  200,000 
nuire  tro(q>s. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  account,  Oen- 
eral Westmoreland  first  notified  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  March  18  of  bis  additional 
troop  needs  and  then,  at  their  suggestion, 
submitted  a  more  detailed  request  on 
March  26.  He  spoke  with  concern  about  tbe 
large  enemy  build-ups  in  sanctuaries  In  Laos, 
CambodU  and  parts  of  South  Vietnam  as 
well  as  about  the  threat  posed  by  large  North 
Vietnamese  forces  Jtist  north  of  tbe  DMZ. 

"The  mtnimiim  essential  force"  needed  to 
contain  tbe  enemy  threat  and  maintain  tbe 
"tactical  Initiative,"  as  be  put  it  In  bis 
March  18  message,  was  two  and  one-tblrd 
divisions — wltb  support  troops,  100,000  men, 
the  study  says — "as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  1  July  1988."  For  an  "optimum 
force,"  be  said  be  seeded  four  and  two-thirds 
divisions  in  all — 201,360  nM>re  troops,  Includ- 
ing support  forces — to  boost  tbe  ultimate 
strength  of  American  forces  In  Vietnam  to 
671,616  men.  (See  text.  Westmorland  memo, 
March  18,  1967.1 

Tbe  reinforcements,  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
asserted,  would  enable  hUn  to  destroy  or 
neutralise  enemy  main  forces  "m(H«  quickly" 
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and  deny  tbe  enemy  long  established  "safe 
havens"  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  some  regions,  however,  bis  picture 
sounded  less  hopeful.  In  tbe  northernmost 
portion  of  South  Vietnam,  and  in  the  Central 
Highlands  along  the  Laotian  border,  he 
wanted  more  troops  largely  "to  contain  the 
infiltration"  of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  North  Vietnam. 

One  point  that  quickly  aroused  controversy 
in  Washington,  tbe  Pentagon  study  notes, 
was  General  Westmoreland's  argument  tbat 
the  American  build-up  would  "obviate  tbe 
requirement  for  a  major  expansion'"  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  Tbls,  tbe  authors  report, 
"'prompted  many  who  disagreed  with  the 
basic  Increases  to  ask  why  the  UJ3.  should 
meet  suob  expanded  troc^  requlTMuents 
when  tbe  Oovenunent  ot  South  Vietnam 
would  neither  mobilize  Its  manpower  nor  ef- 
fecUvely  employ  It  according  to  n.S.  wishes." 

Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  transmitted  Oeneral 
Westmoreland's  main  troop  requests  to 
Secretary  McNamara  on  April  30  with  their 
endorsement.  "Once  again,"'  the  Pentagon 
analyst  notes,  the  Joint  Chiefs  ""confronted 
the  Johnson  Administration  with  a  difficult 
decision  on  whether  to  escalate  or  level  off 
the  U.8.  effort." 

NEW   COMlCrrifXMT   SOUGHT 

"'What  tbey  proposed,"  the  study  says, 
paraphrasing  their  April  29  memorandum  to 
Secretary  McNamara,  "was  the  mobilization 
of  tbe  reserves,  a  major  new  troop  commit- 
ment in  tbe  South,  an  extension  of  the  war 
into  the  VC/NVA  sanctuaries  (Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  possibly  North  Vietnam) ,  tbe  min- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  ports  and  a  solid 
commitment  in  manpower  and  resources  to 
a  military  victory.  The  recommendation  not 
unsurprising y  touched  off  a  searching  reap- 
praisal of  the  course  of  0.8.  strategy  In  tbe 
war." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  spoke  for  mobilization 
despite  President  Johnson's  previous  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  move. 

Without  a  reserve  call-up,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
told  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Army  could  provide 
only  one  and  one-third  of  the  four  and  two- 
thirds  divisions  that  General  Westmoreland 
wanted  by  July,  1908,  and  a  second  division 
could  probably  not  be  provided  until  late  in 
1909.  "A  reserve  call-up  and  collateral  ac- 
tions," they  asserted,  "would  enable  tbe  serv- 
ices to  provide  the  major  combat  forces  re- 
quired." 

General  Westmoreland  and  General 
Wheeler  put  tbe  military  case  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  April  37  when,  according 
to  tbe  Pentagon  account,  ostensibly  to  deliver 
k  qieecb.  General  Westmoreland  returned 
to  tbe  United  States. 

According  to  unsigned  "Notes  on  Discus- 
sions With  tbe  President,"  which  tbe  writ- 
ers of  the  Pentagon  study  found  in  tbe  files 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaugh- 
ton and  attributed  to  blm.  General  West- 
moreland told  President  Johnson  that  If  be 
did  not  get  tbe  first  100,000  men,  "It  will  be 
nip  and  tuck  to  oppose  tbe  reinforcements 
tbe  enemy  Is  capable  of  providing,"  though 
be  acknowledged  tbls  would  not  risk  defeat. 
Tbe  second  100,000  troops,  be  said,  were 
needed  to  push  tbe  allied  strategy  to  suc- 
cess. (See  text,  notes  on  Johnson  discussion, 
April  37, 1987.] 

"WHXU  DOK8  rr  ALL  KMST" 

That  was  the  point  at  which  President 
Johnson,  worried  about  enemy  Infiltration, 
asked,  "When  we  add  divisions,  cant  the 
enemy  add  divisions?  If  so,  where  does  It  all 
end?" 

General  Westmoreland  replied  tbat  tbe 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  now  bad 
386,000  troops,  or  rou^Iy  eight  divisions,  in 
South  Vietnam  and  bad  "tbe  capability  of 
deploying  13  divisions.  ...  If  we  add  2^ 
divisions.  It  Is  likely  tbe  enemy  will  react 
by  adding  troops." 

Later,  according  to  tbe  notes,  tbe  general 
warned  of  prolonged  fighting.  He  predicted 
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that  "unless  the  wUl  of  the  enemy  Is  broken 
or  unless  there  was  an  unraveling  of  the  VC 
Infrastructure  the  war  could  go  on  for  five 
years."  Reinforcements  would  shorten  tbe 
time — "with  a  force  level  of  506,000,  tbe  war 
could  well  go  on  for  three  years,"  General 
Westmoreland  said.  "Wltb  a  second  incre- 
ment of  3V^  divisions  leading  to  a  total  of 
665,000  men.  It  could  go  on  for  two  years." 

General  Wheeler,  presumably  citing  other 
reasons  for  a  reserve  call-up,  voiced  bis  con- 
cern tbat  tbe  United  SUtcs  might  face  mili- 
tary threau  elsewhere — in  South  Korea  or 
in  tbe  form  of  Soviet  pressure  on  Berlin. 

In  Indochina,  he  went  on,  tbe  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  deeply  concerned  about  tbe 
North  Vietnamese  build-up  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  felt  tbat  American  troops  "may  be 
forced  to  move  against  these  units."  Beyond 
that,  he  was  quoted  as  putting  forward  tbe 
Idea  of  possible  invasion  of  North  Vietnam: 
"We  may  wish  to  take  offensive  action  against 
the  DJI.V.  with  ground  troops." 

Picking  up  tbat  theme.  General  Weetmorc- 
land  told  tbe  President  tbat  he  bad  an  opera- 
tional plan  tbat  "envisioned  an  elite  South 
Vietnamese  division  conducting  gnmnd  oper- 
ations m  I^oe  against  D  R.V.  bases  and  routes 
under  cover  of  U,S.  artillery  and  air  supswrt." 
In  time,  he  foresaw  "the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  lAos  as  a  major  battlefield,"  as  tbe 
analysts  put  it. 

According  to  tbe  Pentagon  account.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  also  told  President  John- 
son "that  he  possessed  contingency  plans  to 
move  into  Cambodia  in  tbe  Chu  Pong  area, 
again  using  South  Vietnamese  forces  but 
this  time  accompanied  by  VB.  advlseis." 

Turning  to  the  air  war,  Oeneral  Wbeeler 
argued  tbat  It  was  time  to  consider  action 
"to  deny  the  Nortb  Vietnamese  use  of  tbe 
ports"  because  otherwise  the  American  air 
strategy  was  ""about  to  reach  the  point  of  tar- 
get saturation — when  all  worthwhile  fixed 
targets  except  tbe  ports  bad  been  struck." 

Tbe  Pentagon  study  says  tbat  President 
Johnson  concluded  this  discussion  by  ask- 
ing: "What  If  we  do  not  add  tbe  3^  divi- 
sions?" Oeneral  Wbeeler  was  quoted  as  a 
replying  tbat  tbe  allied  military  momentum 
would  die  and  In  some  areas  tbe  enemy 
would  rec^ture  the  initiative,  meaning  a 
longer  war  but  not  tbat  tbe  allies  would 
lose.  General  Westmoreland's  reply,  if  any, 
was  not  recorded. 

Tbe  President  then  reportedly  urged  bis 
commanders  to  "make  certain  we  are  getting 
value  received  from  tbe  South  Vietnamese 
troops." 

KATZXMBAGH   USTS   OPTIOHS 

The  cleavage  between  tbe  military  and 
civilian  views  In  tbe  Johnson  Administra- 
tion emerged  at  once. 

On  April  34  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katsenbacb,  acting  In  Secretary  Rusk's  ab- 
sence, ordered  an  Interagency  review  of  two 
major  options  tbat  In  effect  set  out  tbe  two 
opposing  views: 

CouTM  A — providing  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land wltb  200,000  more  troops  and,  as  tbe 
analysts  put  It.  "possible  .  .  .  Intensification 
of  military  actions  outside  South  Vietnam 
Including  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia." 

Course  B — confining  troop  Increases,  In 
Mr.  Kataenbacb's  words,  to  "those  tbat  could 
be  generated  without  calling,  up  tbe  r*- 
serves."  Coupled  wltb  this,  tbe  various  agen- 
cies should  consider  "a  oeasatton  .  .  ,  of 
bombing  North  Vletnameae  areas  north  of  3D 
degrees  (or.  If  it  looked  sufficiently  important 
to  maxlmlfie  an  attractive  settlement  op- 
portunity, cessation  of  bombing  in  all  of 
North  Vietnam.)" 

Tbe  resistance  o<  blgb  civilian  officials  tw 
tbe  military  proposals  was  virtually  unani- 
mous, according  to  tbe  Pentagon  study, 
though  tbe  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  Is  not  described.  Tbe  three  moet 
sensitive  issues  were  tbe  reserve  call -up. 
attacks  on  tbe  port  of  Halpbong,  and  allied 
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ground  offenalves   Into  Laos.   Cambodls  or 

North  Vletn&m. 

At  the  State  Department,  Aaslstant  Sec- 
retary Bundy,  in  a  memorandum  on  May  1 
to  Under  Secretary  Katzenbach.  came  out 
"totally  against"  ground  operations  against 
North  Vietnam,  asserting  that  the  odds  were 
75  to  26  that  It  would  provoke  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intarrentlon.  He  was  also  "strongly 
opposed"  to  sending  a  South  Vietnamese 
division  Into  Laos. 

Except  for  allowing  attacks  on  the  Hanoi 
power  station.  Mr.  Bundy  was  against  further 
expansion  of  the  air  war.  especially  the  min- 
ing of  Haiphong  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
refrained  from  sending  combat  weapons 
through  the  port.  Both  Mr.  Bundy  and  the 
C.I.A.,  In  a  special  intelligence  estimate  In 
early  May.  warned  of  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
counteraction  If  the  port  was  attacked,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  account. 

The  mobilization  required  to  provide  large 
troop  reinforcements  for  the  ground  war.  Mr. 
Bundy  contended,  would  entail  "a  tnily  major 
debate  In  Congress."  With  signs  of  rising 
domestic  dissent  over  the  war.  he  advised 
that  'we  should  not  get  Into  such  a  debate 
this  summer." 

The  Assistant  Secretary  felt  the  "real  key 
factors"  were  the  political  development  In 
the  South  leading  up  to  presidential  elec- 
tions In  September.  The  Internal  political 
turmoil  In  Communist  China,  he  suggested. 
was  an  important  and  potentially  helpful 
factor  because  of  the  worry  It  caused  In 
Hanoi. 

In  the  Pentagon,  resistance  to  the 
Westmoreland-Wheeler  strategy  came  from 
another  angle.  The  systems-analysis  section, 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Alain  C.  Enthoven,  produced  a  series  of  pa- 
pers late  In  April  and  early  in  May  arguing 
that,  contrary  to  General  Westmoreland's 
expectations,  American  troop  increases  did 
not  produce  oorre^>ondlngly  sharp  in- 
creases in  enemy  losses. 

"On  the  most  optimistic  basis,  200,000 
more  Americans  would  raise  [the  enemy's] 
weekly  losses  to  about  3,700  or  about  400  a 
week  more  than  they  could  stand,"  Dr. 
Enthoven  told  Secretary  McNamara  in  a 
memorandum  on  May  4.  "In  theory  we'd 
then  wipe  them  out  In  10  years."  [See  text, 
memo  on  force  levels.) 

A  major  effort  to  oppose  the  military 
strategy  and  to  limit  the  air  war  was  build- 
ing in  Secretary  McNamara's  ofBce.  The  mov- 
ing force,  the  Pentagon  study  Aows,  was 
Aaslstant  Secretary  McNaughton.  who  even- 
tually wrote  key  portions  of  Mr.  McNamara's 
controversial   May   19  memorandum. 

Roughly  two  years  before.  Mr.  McNaugh- 
ton had  been  an  advocate  of  the  "progres- 
sive squeeze"  on  Hanoi  through  air  power. 
But  by  October.  I9fl«,  be  was  so  doubtful 
of  Its  effectiveness  that  he  helped  Secretary 
McNamara  draft  the  first  suggestion  for  a 
cutback  in  the  air  war  and  for  political 
compromise. 

Now,  in  May,  1M7  the  Pentagon  account 
relates,  both  be  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense were  preparing  for  a  more  vigorous 
argument.  First,  on  May  S,  Mr.  McNaughton 
8«ot  Mr.  McNamara  a  paper  intended  for  In- 
clusion In  a  memorandum  from  the  Secre- 
tary to  President  Johnson,  known  as  a  Draft 
Prasldeotlal  Memorandum — D.P.M. — be- 
cause It  not  only  stated  the  Secretary's 
views  but  also  was  intended  to  become  a 
policy  document  for  the  Preaident's 
signature. 

The  core  of  Mr.  McNaughton's  paper  was 
a  reoonunandation  that  "aU  of  the  sorties 
allocated  to  the  KoUing  Thunder  program 
be  concentrated  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
cations— the  'funnel'  through  which  men 
and  supplies  to  the  South  must  now — be- 
tween 17-30  degrees,  reserving  the  option 
and  Intention  to  strike  (In  the  20-33  degree 
area)  as  necessary  to  keep  the  enemy's 
Inreertment  in  defense  and  in  repair  crews 
high  throughout  the  country." 
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The  proposed  cutback  of  the  air  war,  he 
said,  was  to  reduce  American  pilot  and  air- 
craft losses  ovw  heavily  defended  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  and  not  primarily  to  get  North 
Vletn«km  to  negotiate.  No  favorable  re^>onae 
should  be  expected,  Mr.  McNaughton  said, 
but  "to  optimize  the  chances"  for  such  a  re- 
sponse he  proposed  this  scenario: 

"To  inform  the  Soviets  quietly  (on  May 
16)  that  within  a  few  (5)  days  the  policy 
would  be  Implemented,  stating  no  time 
limits  and  making  no  promise  not  to  return 
to  the  Red  River  Basin  to  attack  targets  .  .  . 
and  then  to  make  an  unhuckstered  shift  as 
predicted  on  May  30." 

WHAT    TO    JTLL    TKt    PtXBUC 

Without  what  he  called  "an  ultlmatum- 
Uke  time  limit,"  Mr.  McNaughton  suggested 
that  North  Vietnam  "might  be  in  a  better 
posture  to  react  favorably  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past."  The  American  public 
should  be  told,  he  said,  that  the  bombing 
was  being  concentrated  on  the  southern  in- 
filtration routes  to  "increase  the  elBclency 
of  our  interdiction  effort"  and  because  "ma- 
jor northern  military  targets  have  been 
destroyed." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  account,  the 
McNaughton  paper,  combined  with  other 
Defense  Department  proposals  on  the  ground 
war.  was  read  by  Secretary  McNamara  at  a 
White  House  meeting  on  May  8.  although  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  McNamara  also 
signed  it  and  sent  It  to  President  Johnson. 

Its  significance,  the  Pentagon  study  re- 
veals, is  that  for  the  first  time  a  specific 
recommendation  was  put  before  President 
Johnson  urging  a  cutback  on  the  bombing 
to  the  20tb  Parallel.  That  went  a  step  further 
than  the  McNamara  memorandum  of  Oct.  14. 
1966  which  urged  the  President  "to  consider" 
narrowing  the  bombing  campaign  as  a  pos- 
sible step  toward  negotiations. 

Several  other  papers  went  before  President 
Johnson  on  May  8.  according  to  the  Pentagon 
account.  They  Included  one,  recommending 
a  bombing  cutback,  by  Mr.  Rostow,  described 
In  the  study  as  a  "strong  bombing  advocate" 
long  In  favor  of  attacks  on  the  "North  Viet- 
namese Industrial  target  system." 

Mr.  Roetow's  memorandum,  quoted  at 
length  in  the  Pentagon  study,  rejected  pro- 
posals for  mining  North  Vietnamese  harbors 
and  bombing  port  facilities  lest  these  steps 
lead  to  a  "radical  Increase  in  Hanoi's  depend- 
ence on  Communist  China"  and  Increase 
United  States  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  (See  text.  Rostow  memo.  May  6. 
1967.] 

He  was  considerably  more  positive  than 
Mr.  McNaughton  on  the  results  of  the  stra- 
tegic bombing  campaign,  but  urged  that  the 
bombing  be  concentrated  on  the  supply 
routes  in  southern  North  Vietnam  supple- 
mented by  "the  most  economical  and  careful 
attack  on  the  Hanoi  power  station"  and  by 
"keeping  open  the  .  .  .  option"  of  bombing 
the  Hanol-Halphong  area  In  the  future. 

A  more  equivocal  position,  the  Pentagon 
study  discloses,  was  taken  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Bundy.  His  paper,  completed 
on  May  8.  favored  tactics  that  wo\ild  "con- 
centrate heavily  on  the  supply  routes"  but 
would  also  "Include  a  significant  number  of 
restrikes"  north  of  the  20th  Parallel.  Without 
restrlkes.  he  argued.  "It  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  asked  why  we  had  ever  hit  the 
targets  in  the  first  place."  Moreover,  it  would 
keep  Hanoi  and  Moscow  "at  least  a  little  bit 
on  edge." 

But  he  was  opposed  to  hitting  such  new 
and  "sensitive  targets"  as  the  Hanoi  power 
station,  the  Red  River  bridge  at  Hanoi  and 
Phucyen  airfield,  13  miles  outside  the  city. 

The  Pentagon  study  comments  that  "this 
significant  convergence  of  opinion  on  bomb- 
ing strategy  m  the  next  phase  among  key 
Presidential  advisers  could  not  have  gone 
unnoUced  in  the  May  8  mestlng."  The  ac- 
oount  notes  that  a  new  effort  began  after 
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the  session  to  combine  the  various  views  in 
one  paper  largely  drafted  by  Mr.  McNaughton 
for  Secretary  McNamara  and  finally  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  May  19. 

Even  before  the  White  House  meeting,  Mr. 
McNaughton  was  uneasy  about  the  over-all 
Pentagon  position,  especially  the  willingness 
to  provide  General  Westmoreland  with  con- 
siderable reinforcements.  The  Pentagon  study 
does  not  say  who  drafted  the  portions  of  the 
May  6  memorandum  on  the  ground  war  or 
precisely  what  was  proposed,  although  It  re- 
ports that  Secretary  McNamara  had  been  told 
that  66,000  more  soldiers  could  be  provided 
without  calling  up  the  reserves.  Later  the 
figure  rose  to  84,000. 

M'NAMAXA    SAW    "FATAL    FLAW" 

In  a  note  to  Secretary  McNamara  on  May  6, 
Mr.  McNaughton  Indicated  that  the  May  5 
memorandum  proposed  giving  General  West- 
moreland 80,000  more  men.  Excerpts  from 
that  note  vividly  portray  Mr.  McNaughton's 
unhappiness  about  this  course  of  action ; 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  a  fatal  flaw  In  the 
strategy  in  the  [May  S)  draft.  It  is  that  the 
strategy  falls  into  the  trap  that  has  ensnared 
us  for  the  past  three  years.  It  actuaily  gives 
the  troops  while  only  praying  for  their  proper 
use  and  for  constructive  diplomatic  action." 
(The  emphasis  was  Mr.  McNaughton's.) 

"Limiting  the  present  decision  to  an  80,000 
add-on."  he  continued,  "does  the  very  impor- 
tant business  of  postponing  the  issue  of  a 
reserve  call-up  (and  all  of  Its  horrible  bag- 
gage ) .  but  postpone  is  all  that  it  does — 
probably  to  a  worse  time.  1968.  Providing  the 
80.000  troops  is  tantamount  to  acceding  to 
the  whole  Westmoreland-Sharp  request.  This 
being  the  case,  they  will  'accept'  the  80,000. 
But  six  months  from  now.  In  will  come  mes- 
sages like  the  '470.000-670,000'  messages, 
saying  that  the  reqiUrement  remains  at  201,- 
000  (or  more).  Since  no  pressure  will  have 
been  put  on  anyone,  the  military  war  will 
have  gone  on  as  before  and  no  diplomatic 
progress  will  have  been  made. 

"It  follows  that  the  'philosophy'  of  the 
war  should  be  fought  out  now  so  everyone 
will  not  be  proceeding  on  their  own  major 
premises  and  getting  us  in  deeper  and 
deeper;  at  the  very  least,  the  President  should 
give  General  Westmoreland  his  limit  (as 
President  Truman  did  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur)  .  That  Is,  if  General  Westmoreland  is 
to  get  660,000  men.  he  should  be  told.  'That 
will  be  all,  and  we  mean  it.' "  (The  paren- 
theses were  Mr.  McNaughton's.) 

The  note  to  Secretary  McNamara,  the  study 
reveals,  expressed  uneasiness  about  the 
breadth  and  Intensity  of  public  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  war.  As  a  man  whose 
18-year-old  son  was  about  to  enter  college, 
the  study  notes,  Mr.  McNaughton  was  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  the  unpopularity  of  the 
war  among  the  young. 

"A  feeling  Is  widely  and  strongly  held  that 
'the  Establishment'  Is  out  of  its  mind."  he 
wrote.  "The  feeling  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
imposs  some  U.S.  image  on  distant  pe<^les  we 
cannot  understand  (any  more  than  we  can 
the  younger  generation  here  at  home),  and 
that  we  are  carrying  the  thing  to  absurd 
lengths. 

"Related  to  this  feeling  Is  the  increased 
polarization  that  is  taking  place  In  the 
United  States  with  seeds  of  the  worst  split  In 
our  people  in  naore  than  a  century.  .  .  ." 

A  major  assault  on  Administration  policy 
drew  near.  In  early  B4ay,  the  Pentagon  study 
recounts,  there  were  three  C.I.A.,  Intelli- 
gencs  papers  "to  reinforce  the  views"  of 
civilian  opponents  of  the  bombing. 

One  report  concluded  that  37  months  of 
American  bombing  "have  had  remarkably 
little  effect  on  Hanoi's  over-all  strategy  In 
prosecuting  the  war,  on  Its  confident  view  of 
long-term  Communist  prospects,  and  on  its 
political  tactics  regarding  negotlatlona."  A 
second.  Issued  on  May  12,  characterized  the 
mood  In  North  Vietnam  after  prolonged 
bombing  as  one  of  "resolute  stoicism  with 


a  considerable  reservoir  of  endurance  stlU 
untapped." 

The  third  said  that  as  of  April,  the  Ameri- 
can air  campaign  had  "significantly  eroded 
the  capacities  of  North  Vietnam's  industrial 
and  military  bases.  These  losses,  however, 
have  not  meaningfully  degraded  North  Viet- 
nam's material  ability  to  continue  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam." 

Nxw  Tawro  or  Policy 
The  climax  for  what  the  study  calls  the 
"disillusioned  doves"  came  in  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's May  19  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson,  which  marshaled  the  arguments 
against  the  strategy  of  widening  the  war 
and  sharpened  the  case  for  curtailing  the 
air  war. 

What  gave  the  May  19  "draft  Presidential 
memorandum"  a  new  and  radical  thrust,  the 
analysts  observe,  were  its  political  recom- 
mendations, reflecting  Mr.  McNaughton's 
earlier  point  about  the  need  to  argue  out  "the 
philosophy  of  the  war." 

The  May  10  paper  not  only  recommended 
a  cutback  of  the  bombing  to  the  20th  Parallel 
and  only  30.000  more  troops  for  General 
Westmoreland,  but  also  advocated  a  consider- 
ably more  limited  over-all  American  objec- 
tive in  Vietnam  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Pentagon  study,  "aniounted  to  ...  a  recom- 
mendation that  we  accept  a  compromise 
outcome."  iSee  text,  McNamara  position.] 
As  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  McNaughton 
put  It  in  the  memorandum.  "Our  commit- 
ment is  only  to  see  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  are  permitted  to  determine  their 
own  future.  .  .  .  This  commitment  ceases  if 
the  country  ceases  to  help  Itself." 

However  much  the  United  States  might 
"strongly  hope"  for  non-Conununlst  govern- 
ment that  would  remain  separate  from  North 
Vietnam,  they  :.jiid,  "our  commitment  Is  not" 
to  guarantee  and  insist  on  those  conditions. 
"Nor  do  we  have  an  obligation  to  pour 
In  effort  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort  con- 
tributed by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  or 
In  the  face  of  coups,  corruption,  apathy  or 
other  Indications  of  Saigon's  failure  to  coop- 
erate satisfactorily  with  us."  the  writers 
declared. 

The  United  States  was  committed,  they 
went  on.  "to  stopping  or  offsetting  the  effect 
of  North  Vietnam's  application  of  force  in 
the  South,  which  denies  the  people  of  the 
South  the  ability  to  determine  their  own 
future." 

The  Pentagon  study  underscores  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  McNamara's  break  with 
policy.  The  paper,  it  says,  "pointedly  rejected 
the  high  blown  formulations  of  U.S.  objec- 
tives in  NSAM  288  ('an  Independent  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.'  "defeat  the  Vlet- 
cong,'  etc.),  and  came  forcefully  to  grips 
with  the  old  dilemma  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
dating  from  the  Kennedy  era:  only  limited 
means  to  achieve  excessive  ends." 

The  reference  was  to  National  Security 
Action  Memorandum  288,  Issued  on  March  17. 
1964,  which  bad  since  provided  the  basic 
doctrine  for  Johnson  Administration  policy. 
The  emphasis  in  the  "scaled-down"  set  of 
'goals"  put  forward  by  the  McNamara- 
McNaughton  memorandum,  the  analysts  ob- 
serve, was  on  South  Vietnamese  self-deter- 
mination, which  envisioned  an  eventual 
"full-spectrum  government." 

At  several  points  the  Pentagon  study  em- 
phasizes the  sharp  departure  that  this  rep- 
resented from  established  policy.  "Let  there 
be  no  mistake."  the  study  conmients.  "these 
were  radical  positions  for  a  senior  U.S.  policy 
official  within  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
take.  They  would  bring  the  bitter  condemna- 
tion of  the  [Joint]  Chiefs  and  were  scarcely 
designed  to  flatter  the  President  on  the 
success  of  his  efforts  to  date." 

In  addition  to  advancing  Its  own  views. 
the  McNaroara-McNaughton  paper  developed 
the  counterarguments  against  the  military 
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option  of  large  reinforcements  and  a  wider 
war.  enmpbasiKlng  the  increasing  popular 
discontent  with  the  war  among  the  American 
public. 

The  memorandum  acknowledged  that  a 
cutback  on  the  bombing  "will  cause  psy- 
chological problems"  for  allied  officers  and 
troops  "who  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  should  withhold  punishment  from 
the  enemy." 

However,  the  paper  added:  "We  should 
not  bomb  for  punitive  reasons  If  it  serves 
no  other  purpose.  ...  It  costs  American 
lives;  It  creates  a  backfire  of  revulsion  and 
opp>ositlon  by  killing  civilians;  it  creates 
serious  risks;  it  may  harden  the  enemy." 

Moreover,  it  expreased  moral  qualms  about 
the  reaction  of  world  and  domestic  opinion 
to  the  kind  of  expanded  air  campaign  advo- 
cated by  senior  military  commanders.  '"The 
picture  of  the  world's  greatest  superpower 
killing  or  seriously  injuring  1.000  noncom- 
batants  a  week,  while  trying  to  pound  a 
tiny  backward  nation  into  submission  on  an 
issue  whose  merits  are  hotly  disputed  Is  not 
a  pretty  one."  Secretary  McNamara  told  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  "It  could  conceivably  produce 
a  costly  distortion  in  the  American  national 
consciousness  and  In  the  world  ima?e  of 
the  United  States — especially  if  the  damage 
to  North  Vietnam  is  complete  enough  to  be 
'successful.'  " 

The  i>ap>er  also  pointed  out  that  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  regions  took 
an  extremely  high  toll  in  American  pilots' 
lives.  On  May  5,  Mr.  McNaughton  commented 
that  the  loss  rate  over  Hanol-Halphong  was 
six  times  as  great  as  over  the  rest  of  North 
Vietnam.  Now,  on  May  19.  the  McNamara- 
McNaughton  paper  noted  that  the  campaign 
against  these  heavily  defended  areas  lost 
"one  pilot  in  every  40  sorties."  It  predicted 
that  If  the  bombing  was  held  below  the  20th 
Parallel,  these  losses  woud  be  cut  "by  more 
than  SO  percent." 

Their  arguments  against  granting  General 
Westmoreland  the  scale  of  reinforcements 
that  he  had  requested  were  centered  on  what 
the  Pentagon  analysts  refer  to  as  the  growing 
fear  that  such  forces  would  engender  "Irre- 
sistible pressures"  for  carrying  the  battle  be- 
yond the  borders  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  mobilization  of  reserves  to  provide  the 
necessary  manpower,  according  to  the  Mc- 
Namara-McNaughton  paper,  would  almost 
certainly  stimulate  a  "bitter  Congressional 
debate." 

"Cries  would  go  up — much  louder  than 
they  have  already — to  'take  the  wraps  off 
the  men  in  the  field.' "  their  memorandum 
asserted.  It  foresaw  pressures  not  only  for 
ground  operations  afalnst  Laos,  Cambodia 
and  North  Vietnam,  but  also,  at  some  point, 
for  oroDosals  to  use  tactical  nuclear  arms 
arid  bacteriological  a^d  chemical  weapons  if 
the  Chinese  entered  the  war  "or  If  U.S.  losses 
were  running  high." 

Dilemma  for  Presidxnt 
Secretary  McNamara  showed  his  paper  to 
President  Johnson  on  May  19,  the  day  It  was 
completed,  the  study  says.  Although  the 
analyst  provides  no  documentary  record  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  reaction,  he  conunents  that 
It  was  "not  surprising"  that  the  President 
"did  not'  promptly  endorse  the  McNamara 
recommendations  as  he  had  on  occasions  in 
the  past." 

"This  time,"  the  study  continues,  "he 
faced  a  situation  where  the  Chiefs  were  in 
ardent  opposition  to  anything  other  than  a 
significant  escalation  of  the  war  with  a  call- 
up  of  reserves.  This  put  them  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  McNamara  and  his  aides  and 
created  a  genuine  policy  dilemma  for  the 
President." 

In  any  event,  the  study  says.  Secretary 
McNamara  quickly  got  the  message  intended 
by  the  President's  Inaction.  On  May  20.  Mr. 
McNamara — "perhaps  reflecting  a  cool  Presl- 
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dentlal  reaction" — ordered  a  new  study  of 
bombing  alternatives. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  needed  no  spur. 
Within  four  days,  they  had  submitted  three 
memorandums,  renewing  earlier  recommen- 
datlons  for  more  than  200,000  new  troops  and 
for  air  attacks  to  "shoulder  out"  foreign 
shipping  from  Haiphong  and  to  mine  the 
harbors  and  appro*chas,  as  well  as  raids  on 
eight  major  alrflskls  and  on  roads  and  rail- 
ways leading  to  China.  "It  may  ultimately 
become  neceaaary,"  they  said,  to  send  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  and 
take  "limited  ground  action  In  North 
Vietnam," 

Their  sharpest  rebuttal  to  Mr.  McNamara, 
however,  came  on  May  31  In  a  paper  con- 
tending that  the  "drasUc  changes"  in  Amer- 
ican policy  advocated  by  the  Secretary 
"would  undermine  and  no  longer  provide  a 
complete  rationale  for  our  presence  In  South 
Vietnam  or  much  of  our  efforts  over  the  past 
two  years." 

Moreover,  the  parts  of  thU  paper  quoted  in 
the  Pentagon  narrative  asserted  that  the 
McNamara-McNaughton  memorandum  '"fails 
to  appreciate  the  full  implicatlcnu  for  the 
free  world  of  failure"  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  issue  of  public  support  for  the 
war,  the  Joint  Chiefs  said  they  were  "unable 
to  find  due  cause  for  the  degree  of  pessimism 
expressed"  In  the  McNamara  paper.  They 
asserted  their  belief  "that  the  American 
people,  when  well  Informed  about  the  issues 
at  stake,  expect  their  Government  to  uphold 
its  commitments." 

Addressing  the  specific  proposal  for  a 
bombing  cutback,  the  Joint  Chiefs  were 
doubtful  that  such  a  step  would  induce 
Hanoi  to  move  toward  negotiations.  They 
contended  It  would  ""most  likely  have  the 
opposite  effect"  and  "only  result  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  enemy's  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  war." 

In  conclusion,  the  military  leaders  urged 
that  the  McNamara  proposals  "not  be  for- 
warded to  the  President"  because  they  repre- 
sented such  a  divergence  from  past  policy 
that  they  were  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  Chiefs  were  unaware  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  seen  the  paper  12  days  before. 

In  other  agencies,  the  Pentagon  study  re- 
lates, official  viewpoints  fell  between  the  two 
extremes  and  the  debate  fioundered  toward  a 
compromise  on  the  Issues  of  tactics,  rather 
than  aims. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach.  for 
example,  proposed  on  June  8.  according  to  the 
study,  that  the  United  States  add  30.000 
ground  troops  "In  small  increments  over  the 
next  18  months"  and  "concentrate  bombing 
on  lines  of  communication  throughout" 
North  Vietnam  but  shifUng  away  from 
strategic  targets  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
The  American  political  objectives, .  he  said, 
should  be  to  leave  behind  a  stable  democratic 
government  in  Saigon  by  persuading  Hanoi  to 
end  the  war  and  by  neutralizing  the  Vietcong 
threat  internally. 

In  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  McNaughton  found 
mixed  views  on  the  air  war  and  summarized 
them  for  Mr.  McNamara  In  another  memo- 
randum on  June  12.  The  findings,  cited  In  the 
study,  were  that  Cyrus  R.  Vance.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense;  Paul  H.  Nltze.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  and  Mr.  McNaughton  favored  the 
cutback  in  bombing:  the  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
newed their  case  for  escalation:  and  Secretary 
Brown  of  the  Air  Ptorce  recommended  adding 
a  few  targets. 

The  Pentagon  study  says  it  is  unclear 
whether  this  paper  was  formally  presented  to 
President  Johnson  who,  in  any  case,  was  pre- 
occupied in  June,  1967,  with  the  six-day 
Arab-Israeli  war  and  with  preparations  for 
his  meeUng  with  Premier  Koeygln  at  Olass- 
boro,  NJ. 

Secretary  McNamara's  primary  attention 
remained  on  the  unresolved  troop  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  account,  he  went  to 
Saigon  from  July  7  to  July  12  under  President 
Johnson's  instructions  "to  review  the  matter 
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vlth  a«iMr«I  WMtmoNUnd  and  reach  an 
acraemant  on  a  ngun  wMl  balow  tba  300,000 
IWeatmoraiaiull  had  requaatad  In  Mareb.*' 

On  Mr.  MeMamara's  final  aranlac  In  Salcon, 
tba  Pantagon  aocount  aaya.  tba  two  men 
agread  an  a  66,000-oian  Incraaaa,  to  a  total  of 
636.000  troopa.  Praatdant  Johnaon  apjtrovad 
the  oompranlae.  far  eloaer  to  lilr.  McNamara'a 
poaltian  than  Oaneral  Waatmoraland'a.  and 
announced  It  In  a  tax  maaaace  on  Aug.  4. 

But  In  a  aertaa  of  dadalons  on  the  air  war 
during  Jvlj  and  Auguat.  tha  Praaldant 
adopted  a  course  that  differed  markedly  from 
the  strategy  of  deeaealatlon  that  Secretary 
McNamara  had  urged  on  him. 

Hia  first  decision,  in  mid-July,  added  only 
a  few  fixed  targets,  but  in  the  next  two 
montha  he  approved  aU  but  about  a  doaen  of 
the  67  targeta  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted.  On 
July  30.  the  Pentagon  study  reports,  he  added 
16  targeta.  Including  a  previously  forbidden 
airfield,  a  rail  yard,  two  brldgea  and  13  bar- 
racks and  supply  areas,  all  within  the  re- 
stricted circles  around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

The  day  before  the  authorization  of  HoUlng 
Thunder  67 — each  niunber  signaling  an  ex- 
tension of  the  air  war — Secretary  McNamara 
lost  perhaps  his  cloeeat  adviser  and  stancheat 
ally.  On  July  10,  Ur.  McNaughton  and  his 
wife.  Sarah,  and  their  11 -year -old  son  Theo- 
dore were  killed  In  a  plane  collision  over 
North  Carolina. 

RSJUD-LttfX   SCNATOSa   ACT 

By  late  July  the  study  continues,  the 
frustrattons  of  the  military  commanders  over 
the  restraints  Imposed  upon  them  had 
prompted  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee to  schedule  hearings  on  the  conduct 
of  the  air  war.  Although  conducted  in  secret, 
the  hearings  gave  the  public  its  first  real 
knowledge  of  the  policy  divlalon  between 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
over  bombing. 

"The  subcommittee  unquestionably  set  out 
to  defeat  Mr.  McNamara,"  the  analyst  com- 
ments. "Its  members.  Senators  Stennls, 
Symington,  Jackson,  Cannon,  Byrd,  Smith, 
Thurmond  and  Miller,  were  known  for  their 
hard  line  views  and  military  sympathies.  .  .  . 
They  viewed  the  restraints  on  bombing  as 
irrational,  the  shackling  of  a  major  instru- 
ment which  could  help  win  victory." 

Such  powerful  Congressional  harking  for 
the  air  war,  the  study  observes,  "must  have 
forced  a  recalculation  on  the  Prealdent." 

The  study  finds  it  "surely  no  coincidence" 
that  on  Aug.  S.  the  day  the  Stennls  hearings 
opened.  President  Johnaon  authorized  "an 
additional  16  fixed  targets  and  an  expansion 
of  armed  reconnaissance." 

"Significantly."  the  study  continues,  "six 
of  the  targets  were  within  the  sacred  10- 
mile  Hanoi  inner  circle.  .  .  .  Nine  targets 
were  located  in  the  northeast  rail  line  in  the 
China  buffer  zone  [fotmerly  a  proscribed 
■one],  the  cloeeat  one  eight  miles  from  the 
border.  .  .  .  The  tenth  was  a  naval  base,  also 
within  the  China  buffer  zone." 

The  raids  began  promptly,  the  study  re- 
counts, and  more  targets  were  aoproved 
shortly  afterward.  The  prohibited  aone 
around  Hanoi  was  restored  from  Aug.  34  to 
Sept.  4  to  permit  a  follow-up  to  what  the 
study  calls  "a  particularly  delicate  set  of 
oontacta  with  North  Vietnam."  The  military 
sections  of  the  Pentagon  study  give  no  de- 
tails, but  published  reports  have  identified 
this  as  a  secret  effort  to  test  Hanoi  on  what 
became  known  later  as  the  San  Antonio 
formula. 

It  waa  made  public  by  President  Johnson 
In  a  speech  on  Sept.  39  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.. 
when  he  offered  to  halt  the  bombing  pro- 
vided that  action  would  lead  to  prompt  and 
productive  negotiations,  on  the  assxunptlon 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  "not  take 
advantage"  of  the  halt  milltarUy.  Hanoi  re- 
jected these  terms  as  imposing  conditions  on 
a  halt  in  bombing. 

For  montha  the  secret  diplomatic  probing 
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want  on  fruttleasly  wlille  tba  air 
widened  slowly — although  stiU  abort  of  tha 
daalrea  of  the  Joint  Chlefa.  Not  untU  March. 
1968 — a  few  days  after  Secretary  McNamara 
had  left  the  Oovemment — did  his  prepoaal 
for  a  reduction  of  the  bcmblng  to  the  SOth 
ParaUel  re-emerge  and  open  the  way  toward 
negotiations  in  Paris  in  May. 


THaSaaiss  So  Psa 

Events  before  Tonkin  Incidents:  Study 
says  United  Statea-run  covert  war  against 
North  Vietnam  preceded  Tonkin  Oulf  claahes 
by  months. 

Planning  the  bombing:  After  Tonkin 
elaahea,  and  before  Presidential  election  of 
1964.  Johnson  Administration  planners 
secretly  reached  "general  consensus"  favor- 
lixg  air  war  against  North,  study  reports. 
Sustained  bombing  began  in  March.  1066. 

The  ground  war  begins:  Johnson  Admln- 
IstraUoa  decided  to  conunit  n.S.  to  ground 
war  after  month  of  bombing  failed  to  crush 
Hanoi.  The  President  ordered  his  decision 
kept  secret. 

Kennedy  years:  Kennedy  Administration's 
approval  of  covert  warfare  against  North 
Vietnam  In  1961  and  "complicity"  In  ouster 
of  President  Dlccn  deepened  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

196&-66  troop  build-up:  Study  ascribes 
escalation  of  ground  war  to  failure  to  plan 
for  response  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong.  Air  war  was  widened  despite  intelli- 
gence warnings  that  Hanoi's  will  could  not 
be  broken  by  raids. 
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PxifTACoi*  Parzss  :  Ama  Trr.  Sttjbt  Rn^sars. 

Joint  Chufs  Sought  VntruAi.  Mobiliza- 
tion 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Amid  the  shock  and  turmoil  of  the  Tet 
offensive  In  February.  1968,  the  Pentagon 
study  of  the  Vietnam  war  discloses,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Oen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland sought  to  force  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  a  long  way  toward  national 
mobilization  in  an  effort  to  win  victory  in 
Vietnam. 

But,  the  study  shows,  this  preasiire  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  the  commanding  general 
in  the  field  set  off  a  last,  bitter  policy  debate 
In  the  Administration  that  culminated  in  the 
opposite  of  the  military's  desires. 

Por  the  first  time,  the  study  explains. 
President  Johnson  squarely  faced  the  pros- 
pect that  he  bad  soiigbt  adamantly  to  avoid 
during  three  years  of  steadily  widening  war: 
"a  full-scale  call-up  of  reserves"  and  "put- 
ting the  country  economically  on  a  semlwar 
footing."  And,  the  Pentagon  study  goes  on, 
Mr.  Jobnson  confronted  this  prospect  "at  a 
time  of  great  domestic  dissent,  dissatisfac- 
tion and  disillusionment  about  both  the  pur- 
poses and  the  conduct  of  the  war." 

Finally  the  President  relieved  General 
Westmoreland  of  his  command  in  late  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  March  31.  1968.  exactly  two 
months  after  the  opening  blows  of  the  Vlet- 
oong  and  North  Vietnamese  offensive  at  Tet. 
Mr.  Jobnson  announced  his  decision  to  limit 
the  American  operation  In  Vietnam.  He  cut 
back  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  the 
30th  Parallel  and  sent  to  South  Vietnam  a 
token  troop  increase:  one-tenth  of  the  306.- 
000  men  his  generals  had  requested  to  achieve 
"victory." 

Having  announced  these  steps  as  a  hopeful 
prelude  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
war,  the  President,  citing  a  wish  to  ease  the 
"partisan  divlalon"  racking  the  country,  said 
he  would  not  seek  re-election. 

This  period  of  the  turnaround  in  policy  as 
a  result  of  the  Tet  offensive  forms  another 
phase  of  the  Pentagon  study  and  of  its  pres- 
entation by  The  New  York  Times.  Previous 
articles  have  covered  the  growth  of  the 
American  air  and  ground  combat  roles  under 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admlnistratlcms 


through  late  1967,  when  high  dvllian  oAdals 
began  to  press  for  reduced  bombing. 

The  Pentagon  study,  prepared  by  30  to  40 
ofltdals  and  analysts  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  1097-68,  waa  ordered  by  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  to  explore 
tha  history  of  United  States  Involvement  in 
Indochina.  The  final  report  consisted  of  3,000 
pagea  of  analysis  and  4,000  pagaa  of  support- 
ing documents — a  total  of  3.6  million  words. 

The  enemy  offensive  during  TtA,  the 
Lunar  New  Year,  began  on  Jan.  31  with  an 
attack  on  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in 
Saigon;  for  a  day  enemy  guerrillas  laeid  the 
embassy  compound.  The  attacks  spread  rap- 
idly to  almost  all  the  cltlaa  and  major  towns 
of  South  Vietnam.  Hue,  the  ancient  capital 
of  central  Vietnam,  was  captured  and  not 
retaken  until  Feb.  34  in  the  last  days  of 
the  offensive. 

On  Feb.  3.  three  days  after  the  Initial 
assault.  President  Johnson  summoned  White 
House  reporters  to  the  Cabinet  Room.  The 
enemy  attack,  he  said,  had  been  "anticipated, 
prepared  for  and  met."  Militarily,  the  enemy 
had  suffered  "a  complete  failure."  Aa  for  a 
"psychological  victory,"  the  enemy's  second 
objective,  the  President  said  that  "when 
the  American  people  know  the  facts,"  they 
would  see  that  here,  too,  the  enemy  had 
faUed. 

In  reply  to  questions,  the  Prealdent  said 
that  General  Westmoreland  had  been  given 
"every  single  thing"  he  "believed  that  he 
needed  at  this  time,"  and  that  therefore  no 
change  was  contemplated  in  the  planned 
level  of  536,000  American  soldiers  nor  was 
there  likely  to  be  "any  change  of  great  con- 
sequence" in  strategy. 

The  Pentagon  study,  however,  says  that 
the  offensive  took  the  White  House  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  "by  siuprlse,  and  its  strength, 
length  and  intensity  prolonged  this  shock." 

For  the  President,  the  study  makes  plain, 
the  shock  and  disappointment  were  particu- 
larly severe,  because  throughout  much  of 
1067  he  had  discounted  "negative  analyses" 
of  United  States  strategy  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  Pentagon  offlcea 
of  International  Security  Affairs  and  Sys- 
tems Analysis.  Instead,  the  study  says,  Mr. 
Johnson  had  seized  upon  the  "optimistic  re- 
ports" from  General  Westmoreland  to  coun- 
teract what  many  Pentagon  civilians  sensed 
was  a  growing  public  disillusionment  with 
the  war. 

As  an  example  of  an  unheeded  warning, 
the  Pentagon  analyst  cites  at  length  a 
bombing  study  by  the  Qovemment-subsi- 
dlzed  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  that 
was  submitted  to  Secretary  McNamara  in 
mld-Deoember,  1967.  In  this  study — on  which 
Mr.  McNamara  was  to  draw  heavily  in  his 
farewell  statement  on  defenae  posture  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
Feb.  1 — the  institute  said  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  had  had  "no  measurable 
effect  on  Hanoi's  ability  to  mount  and  sup- 
port military  operations  in  the  South"  and 
had  "not  discemibly  weakened"  Hanoi's  will 
to  support  the  insurgency. 

As  an  example  of  the  reports  that  the 
President  did  heed,  the  analyst  cites  the 
year-end  assessment  of  General  Westmore- 
land, which  was  delivered  on  Jan.  37,  four 
days  before  the  Tet  offensive.  The  general 
said: 

"Interdiction  of  the  enemy's  logistics  train 
In  Laos  and  NVN  (North  Vietnam)  by  our 
Indispensable  air  efforts  has  imposed  signifi- 
cant difficulties  on  him.  In  many  areas  the 
enemy  has  been  driven  away  from  the  popu- 
lation centers;  In  others  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  disperse  and  evade  contact,  thus 
nullifying  much  of  his  potential.  The  year 
ended  with  the  enemy  increasingly  resorting 
to  desperation  tactics  in  attempting  to 
achieve  military /psychological  victory;  and 
he  has  experienced  only  failure  In  theee 
attempta." 
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KxT  Txxts  From  Pxnt agon's  Vixtnam 

Study 
Follotcing  are  texts  of  key  documents  ac- 
companying the  Pentagon's  study  of  the 
Vietnam  icor,  covering  the  period  in  early 
1968  surrounding  the  Vietcong's  Tet  offen- 
sive. Except  where  excerpting  it  specified,  the 
documents  are  printed  verbatim,  xoith  only 
unmistakable  typographical  errors  corrected. 

Admulal  Sharp's   Psogrxss  Report   on   War 
at  End  or  1067 

Excerpts  from  cablegram  from  Adm.  U.S. 
Grant  Sharp,  commander  in  chief  of  Pacific 
forces,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  dated 
Jan.  1.  1968,  and  headed  "Year-End  Wrap-Up 
Cable,"  as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pen- 
tagon study.  Paragraphs  in  italics  are  the 
study's  paraphrase  or  explanation. 

Admiral  Sharp  outlined  three  objectives 
which  the  air  campaign  was  seeking  to 
achieve:  disruption  of  the  flow  of  external 
assistance  into  North  Vietnam,  curtailment 
of  the  flow  of  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
into  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  and  destruc- 
tion "in  depth"  of  North  Vietnamese  re- 
sources that  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  war.  Acknowledging  that  the  flow  of  fra- 
ternal communist  aid  into  the  North  had 
grown  every  year  of  the  war,  CINCPAC  noted 
the  stepped  up  effort  in  1967  to  neutralize 
this  assistance  by  logistically  isolating  its 
primary  port  of  entry — Haiphong.  The  net 
results,  he  felt,  had  been  encouraging: 

The  overall  effect  of  our  effort  to  reduce 
external  assistance  has  resulted  not  only  in 
destruction  and  damage  to  the  transportation 
systems  and  goods  being  transported  thereon 
but  has  created  additional  management, 
distribution  and  manpower  problems.  In 
addition,  the  attacks  have  created  a  bottle- 
neck at  Haiphong  where  Inability  effectively 
to  move  goods  inland  from  the  port  has  re- 
sulted In  congestion  on  the  docks  and  a  slow- 
down In  offloading  ships  as  they  arrive.  By 
October,  road  and  rail  Interdictions  had  re- 
duced the  transportation  clearance  capacity 
at  Haiphong  to  about  2700  short  tons  per 
day  An  average  of  4400  short  tons  per  day 
hod  arrived  In  Haiphong  during  the  year. 

The  assault  against  the  continuing  traffic 
of  men  and  material  through  North  Vietnam 
toward  Laos  and  South  Vietnam,  however, 
had  produced  only  marginal  results.  Success 
here  was  measured  in  the  totals  of  destroyed 
transport,  not  the  constriction  of  the  flow 
of  personnel  and  goods. 

Although  men  and  material  needed  for  the 
level  of  combat  now  prevailing  In  South  Viet- 
nam continue  to  flow  despite  our  attacks  on 
LOCs,  we  have  made  It  very  costly  to  the 
enemy  In  terms  of  material,  manpower,  man- 
agement, and  distribution.  Prom  1  January 
through  15  December  1967,  132.960  attack 
sorties  we're  flown  in  Rolling  Thunder  route 
packages  I  through  V  and  In  Laoe.  SEA 
DRAGON  offensive  operations  Involved  1.384 
ship-days  on  station  and  contributed  mate- 
rlally  in  reducing  enemy  seaborne  inflltra- 
tlon  in  southern  NVN  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  DMZ.  Attacks  against  the  NVN  transport 
system  during  the  past  12  months  resulted  In 
destruction  of  carriers,  cargo  carried,  and  per- 
sonnel casualties.  Air  attacks  throughout 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged 5.261  motor  vehicles.  2,475  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  and  11,425  watercraft  from  1  Janu- 
ary through  20  December  1967.  SEA  DRAGON 
accounted  for  another  1,473  WBLC  destroyed 
or  damaged  from  1  January-30  November. 
There  were  destroyed  rail-lines,  bridges,  fer- 
ries, railroad  yards  and  shops,  storage  areas, 
and  truck  parks.  Some  3,685  land  targets  were 
struck  by  SEA  DRAGON  forces.  Including  the 
destruction  or  damage  of  303  coastal  defense 
and  radar  sites.  Through  external  assistance, 
the  enemy  has  been  able  to  replace  or  re- 
habilitate many  of  the  items  damaged  or 
destroyed,  and  transport  inventories  are 
roughly  at  the  same  level  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Nevertheless,  construc- 
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tlon  problems  have  caused  interruptions  in 
the  flow  of  men  and  supplies,  caused  a  great 
loss  of  work-hovirs,  and  restricted  movement 
particularly  during  daylight  hours. 

The  admission  that  transport  inventories 
were  the  same  at  years  end  as  when  it  began 
must  have  been  a  painful  one  indeed  for 
CINCPAC  in  view  of  the  erutrmous  cost  of  the 
air  campaign  against  the  transport  system  in 
money,  aircraft,  and  lives.  As  a  consolation 
for  this  signal  failure.  CINCPAC  pointed  to 
the  extensive  diversion  of  civilian  manpower 
to  war  related  activities  as  a  result  of  the 
bombing. 

A  primary  effect  of  our  efforts  to  impede 
movement  of  the  enemy  has  been  to  force 
Hanoi  to  engage  from  500,000  to  600,000 
civilians  In  full-time  and  part-time  war- 
related  acuvitles.  In  particular  for  air  defense 
and  repair  of  the  LOCs.  This  diversion  of 
manpower  from  other  pursuits,  particularly 
from  the  agricultural  sector,  has  caused  a 
drawdown  on  manpower.  The  estimated  lower 
food  production  yields,  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  food  Imports  In  1967  (some  six 
times  that  of  1966) ,  Indicate  that  agrtculture 
Is  having  great  difficulty  In  adjusting  to  this 
changed  composition  of  the  work  force.  The 
cost  and  difllcultles  of  the  war  to  Hanoi  have 
sharply  Increased,  and  only  through  the  will- 
ingness of  other  communist  countries  to  pro- 
vide maximum  replacement  of  goods  and 
material  has  NVN  managed  to  sustain  Its  war 
effort. 

To  these  manpower  diversions  CINCPAC 
added  the  cost  to  North  Vietnam  in  1967  of 
the  destruction  of  vital  resources — the  third 
of  his  air  war  objectives: 

C.  Destroying  vital  resources: 

Air  attacks  were  authorized  and  executed 
by  target  systems  for  the  flrst  time  In  1967, 
although  the  attacks  were  limited  to  specific 
targets  within  each  system.  A  total  of  9,740 
sorties  was  flown  against  targets  on  the 
Rolling  Thunder  target  list  from  1  Janu- 
ary-15  December  1967.  The  campaign  against 
the  power  system  resulted  In  reduction  of 
power  generaUng  capabUlty  to  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  original  capacity.  Suc- 
cessful strikes  against  the  Thau  Nguyen  Iron 
and  steel  plant  and  the  Haiphong  cement 
plant  resulted  m  practically  total  destruction 
of  these  two  install aUons.  NVN  adjustments 
to  these  losses  have  had  to  be  made  by  rely- 
ing on  additional  Imports  from  China,  the 
USSR  or  the  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
requirement  for  additional  Imports  reduces 
available  shipping  space  for  war  supporting 
supplies  and  adds  to  the  congestion  at  the 
ports.  Interruptions  in  raw  material  supplies 
and  the  requirement  to  turn  to  less  efficient 
means  of  power  and  distribution  has  de- 
graded overall  production. 

Economic  losses  to  North  Vietnam 
amounted  to  more  than  6130  million  dollars 
In  1967.  representing  over  one- half  of  the 
total  economic  losses  since  the  war  began. 

Wheeler's  1968  Report  to  Johnson  Apteb 
THE  Tet  OrrENsivE 
Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  Gen. 
Ea-le  G.  Wheeler  to  President  Johnson,  dated 
Feb.  27,  1968,  and  headed  "Report  of  Chair- 
man, J.C.S.,  on  Situation  in  Vietnam  and 
MACV  Force  Requirements." 

1.  The  Chairman,  JCS  and  party  visited 
SVN  on  23,  24  and  25  February.  This  report 
summarizes  the  Impressions  and  facts  de- 
veloped through  conversations  and  brleflngs 
at  MACV  and  with  senior  commanders 
throughout  the  country,  i, 

2.  Summary 

The  current  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  still 
developing  and  fraught  with  opportunities 
as  well  as  dangers. 

There  is  no  question  In  the  mind  of  MACV 
that  the  enemy  went  all  out  for  a  general 
offensive  and  general  uprising  and  ap- 
parently believed  that  he  would  succeed  in 
bringing  the  war  to  an  early  successful 
conclusion. 
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The  <hemy  failed  to  achieve  his  initial  ob- 
jective but  Is  continuing  his  effort.  Although 
many  of  his  units  were  badly  hurt,  the  judg- 
ment Is  that  he  has  the  will  and  the  capabil- 
ity to  continue. 

Enemy  losses  have  been  heavy:  he  has 
failed  to  achieve  his  prime  objectives  of  mass 
uprisings  and  capture  of  a  large  number  of 
the  capital  cities  and  towns.  Morale  in  enemy 
units  which  were  badly  mauled  or  where  the 
men  were  oversold  the  Idea  of  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  TET  probably  has  suffered  severely. 
However,  with  replacements,  his  indoctrina- 
tion system  would  seem  capable  of  maintain- 
ing morale  at  a  generally  adequate  level.  His 
determination  appears  to  be  unshaken. 

The  enemy  Is  operating  with  relative  free- 
dom in  the  countryside,  probably  recruiting 
heavily  and  no  doubt  InSltratlng  NVA  units 
and  personnel.  His  recovery  is  likely  to  be 
rapid;  hU  supplies  are  adequate:  and  he  Is 
trying  to  maintain  the  momentum  of  his 
winter-spring  offensive. 

The  structure  of  the  GVN  held  up  but  its 
effectiveness  has  suffered. 

The  RVNAF  held  up  against  the  Initial  as- 
sault with  gratifying,  and  in  a  way,  surpris- 
ing strength  and  fortitude.  However,  RVNAF 
Is  now  in  a  defensive  posture  around  towns 
and  cities  and  there  Is  concern  about  how 
well  they  will  bear  up  under  sustained 
pressure. 

The  initial  attack  nearly  succeeded  In  a 
dozen  places,  and  defeat  in  those  places  was 
only  averted  by  the  timely  reaction  of  US 
forces.  In  short.  It  was  a  very  near  thing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  RD  Program 
has  suffered  a  severe  set  back. 

RVNAF  was  not  badly  hurt  physically — 
they  should  recover  strength  and  equip- 
ment rather  quickly  (equipment  in  2-3 
months — strength  in  3-6  months).  Their 
problems  are  more  psychological  than 
physical. 

US  forces  have  lost  none  of  their  pre-TET 
capability. 

MACV  has  three  principal  problems.  First, 
logistic  support  north  of  Danang  is  marginal 
owing  to  weather,  enemy  interdiction  and 
harassment  and  the  massive  deployment  of 
US  forces  Into  the  DMZ  Hue  area.  Opening 
Route  1  will  alleviate  this  problem  but  takes 
a  substantial  troop  commitment.  Second,  the 
defensive  posture  of  AHVN  is  permitting  the 
VC  to  make  r^ld  inroads  In  the  formerly 
paclfled  countryside.  ARVN,  in  Its  own  words. 
Is  In  a  dilemma  as  it  cannot  afford  another 
enemy  thrust  into  the  cities  and  towns  and 
yet  If  It  remains  in  a  defensive  posture 
against  this  contingency,  the  countryside 
goes  by  default.  MACV  is  forced  to  devote 
much  of  its  troop  strength  to  this  problem. 
Third  MACV  has  been  forced  to  deploy  60^ 
of  all  US  maneuver  battalions  Into  I  Corps, 
to  meet  the  threat  there,  while  stripping  the 
rest  of  the  country  of  adequate  reserves.  If 
the  enemy  synchronizes  an  attack  against 
Khe  SanhHue-Quang  Trl  with  an  offensive 
In  the  Highlands  and  around  Saigon  while 
keeping  the  pressure  on  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country.  MACV  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  meet  adequately  all  threats.  Under 
theee  circumstances,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  some  reverses. 

— Por  these  reasons.  General  Westmoreland 
has  asked  for  a  3  divlslon-15  tactical  fighter 
squadron  force.  This  force  would  provide  him 
with  a  theater  reserve  and  an  offensive 
capability  which  he  does  not  now  have. 

3.  The  situation  as  it  stands  today: 

a.  Enemy  capabilities. 

( 1 1  The  enemy  has  been  hurt  badly  in  the 
populated  lowlands.  Is  practically  Intact 
elsewhere.  He  committed  over  67,000  combat 
maneuver  forces  plus  perhaps  25%  or  17,000 
more  impressed  men  and  boys,  for  a  total  of 
about  84.000.  He  lost  40.000  killed,  at  least 
3,000  captured,  and  perhaps  6,000  disabled  or 
died  of  wounds.  He  had  peaked  his  force 
total  to  about  240.000  Just  before  TET,  by 
hard  recruiting,  infiltration,  dvUUn  impress- 
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ment,  and  drawdowns  on  Mrrlce  and  guer- 
rUl*  panonnel.  So  he  has  lot  atx>vrt  one  tUth 
of  bis  total  strengtb.  About  two-thirds  of  bis 
trained,  ofganlaad  unit  strength  can  continue 
offenslTe  action.  He  Is  probably  Infiltrating 
and  recruiting  beavUy  in  the  countryside 
while  allied  forces  are  securing  the  urban 
area.  (Discussions  of  strengths  and  recruit- 
ing are  in  paragraphs  1,  3  and  3  of  Bneloeure 
( 1 ) ) .  The  enemy  has  adequate  munitions, 
stockpiled  In  country  and  available  through 
the  DtCZ,  Laos,  and  Oambodla.  to  support 
DMjor  attacks  and  countrywide  pressure:  food 
procurement  may  be  a  problem.  (Discussion  Is 
In  paragrai^  6  Knclosure  ( 1) ) .  Besides 
strength  losses,  the  enemy  now  has  morale 
and  training  problems  which  currently  limit 
combat  effectiveness  of  VC  guerrUla,  main 
and  local  forces.  (Discussions  of  farces  are 
In  paragraphs  3.  S,  Enclosure  ( 1 ) ) . 

(a)  I  Corps  Tactical  Zone:  Strong  enemy 
forces  In  the  northern  two  prorlnces  threaten 
Quanq  Trl  and  Hue  cities,  and  US  positions 
at  the  DMZ.  Two  NVA  dlTlsions  threaten  Khe 
Sanh.  Bight  enemy  battalion  equivalents  are 
in  the  Danang-Hoi  An  area.  Bnemy  losses  in 
I  CTZ  have  been  heavy,  with  about  13.(X)0 
killed:  some  NVA  as  well  as  VC  units  have 
been  hurt  badly.  However,  NVA  replacements 
in  the  DMZ  area  can  offset  these  losses  fairly 
quickly.  The  enemy  has  an  increased  artil- 
lery capability  at  the  DMZ,  plus  some  tanks 
and  possibly  even  a  limited  air  threat  in 
I  CTZ. 

(b)  n  C^rps  Tactical  Zone:  The  1st  NVA 
Division  went  virtually  unscathed  during 
TBT  offensive,  and  represents  a  strong  threat 
In  the  western  highlands.  Seven  combat  bat- 
talion equivalents  threaten  Dak  To.  Kls*- 
where  In  the  highlands,  NVA  units  have  beAi 
hurt  and  VC  units  chopped  up  badly.  .^ 
the  coast,  the  3rd  NVA  Division  had  ali^Mly 
taken  heavy  losses  jtist  prior  to  the  oSenslm. 
The  5th  NVA  Division,  also  located  on  the 
coast,  is  not  in  good  shape.  Local  force 
strength  In  about  13.000  killed;  some  NVA 
as  well  coastal  n  CTZ  had  dwindled  long 
before  the  offensive.  The  enemy's  strength  in 
n  CTZ  is  in  the  highlands  where  enemy 
troops  are  fresh  and  supply  linee  short. 

(c)  in  CTZ:  Most  of  the  enemy's  units 
were  used  In  the  TET  effort,  and  suffered  sub- 
stantial losses.  Probably  the  only  major  unit 
to  escape  heavy  losses  was  the  7th  NVA 
Division.  However,  present  dispositions  give 
the  enemy  the  continuing  capability  of  at- 
tacking in  the  Saigon  area  with  10  to  11 
combat  effective  battalion  equivalents.  His 
Increased  movement  southward  of  support- 
ing arms  and  Infiltration  of  supplies  has  fur- 
ther developed  his  capacity  for  attacks  by 
fire. 

(d)  IV  Corps  Tactical  Zone:  All  enemy 
forces  were  committed  in  rv  Corps,  but  losses 
per  total  strength  were  the  lightest  in  the 
country.  The  enemy  continues  to  be  capable 
of  investing  or  attacking  cities  throughout 
the  area. 

(3)   New  weapons  or  tactics : 

We  may  see  heavier  rockets  and  tube  artil- 
lery, additional  armor,  and  the  use  of  air- 
craft, particularly  in  the  I  CTZ.  The  only 
new  tactic  in  view  is  Infiltration  and  invest- 
ment of  cities  to  create  chaos,  to  demoralize 
the  people,  to  discredit  the  government,  and 
to  tie  allied  forces  to  urban  security. 

b.  RVNAF  CapabiUtles: 

( 1 )   Current  SUtus  of  RVNAT : 

(a)  Strength 

As  of  31  dec  RVNAF  strength  wm  643,110 
(Regular  Porces— 343,801:  RF— 161,376:  and 
PF-148,789) 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  .  .  (d)  The  redeployment  of  forces  has 
caused  major  relocations  ot  support  forces, 
loglstloa]  activities  and  supplies. 

(e)  The  short  range  solutions  to  the  foxir 
major  areas  listed  above  were:  (a)  Emer- 
gency replacement  of  major  equipment  items 
and  ammunition  from  the  CONU8  and  (b) 
day-to-day  emergency  actions  and  reloca- 
tion of  resources  within  the  theater.  In 
summary,  the  logistics  system  in  Vietnam 
has  provided  adequate  support  throughout 
the  TBT  offensive. 

(1)  Peychologloal — the  people  in  South 
Vietnam  were  handed  a  psychological  blow, 
(>artlcular1y  In  the  urban  areas  where  the 
feeling  of  security  had  been  strong.  There 
Is  a  fear  of  further  attacks. 

(3)  The  structure  of  the  Oovemment  was 
not  shattered  and  continues  to  function  but 
at  greatly  reduced  effectiveness. 

(3)  In  many  places,  the  RD  program  has 
been  set  back  badly.  In  other  places  the 
program  was  untouched  in  the  initisJ  stage 
of  the  offensive.  MACV  r^>orts  that  of  the 
566  RD  oadre  groups,  378  remain  in  hamlets, 
346  are  in  district  and  provlnoe  towns  on 
security  duty,  while  33  are  unaccounted  for. 
It  is  not  clear  as  to  when,  or  even  whether. 
It  will  be  poasible  to  return  to  the  RD  pro- 
gram in  its  earlier  form.  As  long  as  the  VC 
prowl  the  countryside  it  will  be  impossible, 
in  many  places,  even  to  tell  exactly  what 
has  hai^>ened  to  the  program. 

(4)  Refugees — An  additional  470,000  r^- 
ugees  were  generated  during  the  offensive. 
A  breakdown  of  refugees  is  at  Enclosure  (7) . 
The  problem  of  caring  for  refugees  Is  part 
of  the  larger  problem  of  reconstruction  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  care  and  reestablishment  of  the  350,000 
persons  or  50,(XX)  family  units  who  have 
lost  their  homes  will  require  from  OVN 
sources  the  expenditure  of  600  million  plas- 
ters for  their  temporary  care  and  resettle- 
ment plus  an  estimated  30,000  metric  tons 
of  rice.  Prom  D8  sources,  there  is  a  require- 
ment to  supply  aluminum  and  cement  for 
40,000  refugee  families  being  reestablished 
under  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and 
Refugee  self-help  program.  Additionally,  the 
OVN/ Public  Works  City  Rebuilding  Plan 
will  require  the  provision  of  400,000  double 
sheets  of  aluminum,  plus  30,000  tons  (words 
Uleglble]. 

4.  What  Does  the  Future  Hold 

a.  Probable  enemy  strategy.  (Reference 
paragraph  "Tb,  Enclosure  (1)).  We  see  the 
enemy  pursuing  a  reinft>roed  offensive  to 
enlarge  his  control  throughout  the  country 
and  keep  pressures  on  the  government  and 
allies.  We  expect  him  to  maintain  strong 
threats  in  the  DBCZ  area,  at  Blbe  Sanh,  In 
the  highlands,  and  at  Saigon,  and  to  attack 
In  force  when  conditions  seem  favorable.  He 
Is  likely  to  try  to  gain  control  of  the  coun- 
try's northern  provinoas.  He  will  continue 
efforts  to  encircle  cities  and  province  capi- 
tals to  Isolate  and  disrupt  normral  activities, 
and  infiltrate  them  to  create  chaos.  He  will 
seek  maximum  attrition  of  RVNAF  elements. 
Against  US  forces,  he  will  emphasize  at- 
tacks by  fire  on  airfields  and  installations, 
using  assaults  and  ambuobea  selectively.  His 
central  objective  continues  to  be  the  des- 
truction of  the  Oovemment  of  SVN  and  its 
armed  forces.  As  a  minimum  be  hopes  to 
seise  sufficient  territory  and  gain  control 
of  enough  people  to  support  establishment 
of  the  groups  and  committees  he  proposes 
for  participation  In  an  NLF  dominated 
government. 

b.  MACV  Strategy: 

( 1 )  MACV  believes  that  the  central  thrust 
of  our  strategy  now  must  be  to  defeat  the 
enemy  offensive  and  that  If  this  Is  done  well, 
the  situation  overall  wUl  be  greatly  improved 
over  the  pre-TET  condition. 

(3)  MACV  accepts  the  fact  that  its  first 
priority  must  be  the  security  of  Oovemment 
of  Vietnam  In  Saigon  and  provincial  capitals. 
MACV  describes  Its  objectives  as: 
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First,  to  counter  the  enemy  offensive  and 
to  destroy  or  eject  the  NVA  mvaslon  force 
In  the  north. 

Second,  to  restore  seeurity  in  the  cities 
and  towns. 

Third,  to  restore  security  In  the  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  countryside. 

Fourth,  to  regain  the  initiative  through 
offensive  operations. 

c.  Tasks: 

(1)  Security  of  Cities  and  Government. 
MACTV  recognizes  that  U.S.  forces  will  be  re- 
quired to  reinforce  and  support  RVNAF  in 
the  security  of  cities,  towns  and  government 
structure.  At  this  time,  10  U.S.  battalions 
are  operating  in  the  environs  of  Saigon.  It 
is  clear  that  this  task  will  absorb  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  U.S.  forces. 

(2)  Security  in  the  Countryside.  To  a  large 
extent  the  VC  now  control  the  countryside. 
Most  of  the  54  battalions  formerly  providing 
security  for  pacification  are  now  defending 
district  or  province  towns.  MACV  estimates 
that  U.S.  forces  will  be  required  In  a  number 
of  places  to  assist  and  encourage  the  Viet- 
namese Army  to  leave  the  cities  and  towns 
and  reenter  the  country.  This  Is  esi>eclally 
true  In  the  Delta. 

(3)  Defense  of  the  borders,  the  DMZ  and 
northern  provinces.  MACV  considers  that  it 
must  meet  the  enemy  threat  in  I  Corps  Tac- 
tical Zone  and  has  already  deployed  there 
slightly  over  50%  of  all  U.S.  maneuver  bat- 
talions. U.S.  forces  have  been  thinned  out 
In  the  highlands,  notwithstanding  an  ex- 
pected enemy  offensive  In  the  early  future. 

(4)  Offensive  Operations.  Coupling  the  in- 
creased requirement  for  the  defense  of  the 
cities  and  subsequent  reentry  into  the  rural 
areas,  and  the  heavy  requirement  for  defense 
of  the  I  Corps  Zone,  MACV  does  not  have 
adequate  forc:es  at  this  time  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  the  remainder  of  the  country, 
nor  does  It  have  adequate  reserves  against 
the  contlnfency  of  simultaneous  large-scale 
enemy  offensive  action  throughout  the 
counU^r. 

5.  Force  Requirements 

A.  Forces  currently  assigned  to  MACV,  plus 
the  residual  Program  Five  forces  yet  to  be 
delivered,  are  Inadequate  In  numbers  to  carry 
out  the  strategy  and  to  accomplish  the  tasks 
described  above  in  the  proper  priority.  To 
contend  with,  and  defeat,  the  new  enemy 
threat,  MACV  has  stated  requirements  for 
forces  over  the  525.000  celling  Imposed  by 
Program  Five.  The  add-on  requested  totals 
206,756  spaces  for  a  new  proposed  celling 
of  731,756.  with  all  forces  being  deployed 
Into  country  by  the  end  of  CT  68.  Principal 
forces  Included  in  the  add-on  are  three  divi- 
sion equivalents,  IS  tactical  fighter  squad- 
rons and  augmentation  for  current  Navy 
programs.  MACV  desires  that  these  addi- 
tional forces  be  delivered  In  three  packages 
as  follows: 

(1)  Inunediate  Increment,  Priority  One: 
To  be  deployed  by  1  May  68.  Major  elements 
Include  one  brigade  of  the  5tb  Mechanized 
Division  with  a  mix  of  one  Infantry,  one 
armored  and  one  mechanized  battalion:  the 
Fifth  Marine  Division  (less  RLT-36);  one 
armored  cavalry  regiment:  eight  tactical 
fighter  squadrons:  and  i  groupment  of  Navy 
units  to  augment  ongoing  programs. 

(3)  Immediate  Increment,  Priority  Two: 
To  be  deployed  as  soon  as  possible  but  prior 
to  1  Sep  68.  Major  elements  Include  the 
remainder  of  the  6th  Mechanized  Division, 
and  four  tactical  fighter  squadrons.  It  Is 
desirable  that  the  ROK  Light  Division  be 
deployed  within  this  time  frame. 

(3)  Follow -on  Increment:  To  be  deployed 
by  the  end  of  CT  68.  Major  elements  Include 
one  infantry  division,  three  tactical  fighter 
squadrons,  and  units  to  further  augment 
Navy  Programs. 

b.  Enclosure  (S)  treaU  MACVs  force  re- 
quirements for  CY  68  to  include  troop  lists, 
and  service  strengths  for  each  of  the  three 
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packages  which  comprise  the  total  MACV 
request. 

c.  Those  aspects  of  MACVs  CT  68  force  re- 
quirements recommendations  meriting  par- 
ticular consideration  are: 

(1)  Clvllianlcatton.  Approximately  160.000 
Vietnamese  and  troop  contributing  nations' 
civilians  are  currently  employed  by  MACV 
components.  Program  Five  contains  provi- 
sions to  replace  l2Mi  military  spaces  by 
civilians  during  CT  68.  MACV  is  experiencing 
difficulties  with  the  civilian  program  because 
of  curfew  Impoaltions,  disrupted  transporta- 
tion, fear,  movement  of  military  units  which 
include  civilians,  strikes,  and  prospective 
mobUlzatlon   (rest  Uleglble]. 


ARVN — Army  of  Republic  of  (South) 
Vietnam. 

CINCPAC — Commander  In  Chief ,  Pacific. 

COMUS — U.S.  commander. 

C.T.Z. — Corps  tactical  zone. 

CY. — Calendar  year. 

DMZ — Demilitarized  sone. 

OVN — Oovemment  of  (South)  Vietnam. 

I.S.A. — International  Secvirity  Agency. 

L.O.C. — Lines  of  communication. 

MACV — Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam. 

NLF — National  Liberation  Front. 

N.V.A. — North  Vietnamese  Army. 

NVN — North  Vietnam. 

PF — Popular  Forces. 

R.D. — Rural  development. 

RF — Regional  Forces. 

RLT — Regimental  landing  team. 

R.O.K. — Republic  of  (South)  Korea. 

RVNAF— Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces. 

SEA — Southeast  Asia. 

SVN— South  Vietnam. 

OamrrATiON  Memo  fo>  Cuftobo  Tclunc 
How  Taacrra  Asa  Chosen 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  C.  Wamke 
to  Clark  tf.  Clifford,  neiely  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  March  5,  1868,  as  provided 
in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon  study. 

Twice  a  month  the  Joint  Staff  has  been 
revising  the  Rolling  Thunder  Target  List  for 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  revi- 
sions are  forwarded  to  my  office  and  recon- 
ciled with  the  prior  list.  This  reconciliation 
summary  Is  then  forwarded  to  your  office. .  .  . 

Every  Tuesday  and  Friday  the  Joint  SUA 
has  been  sending  me  a  current  list  of  the 
authorized  targets  on  the  target  list  which 
have  not  been  struck  or  restruck  since  re- 
turning to  a  recommended  status.  After  our 
review,  this  list  also  is  sent  to  your  office.  .  .  . 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  new  recom- 
mendations by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  targeU  lying  within  the 
10  and  4  mile  prohibited  circles  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong,  respectively,  or  in  the  Chinese 
Buffer  Zone  have  been  submitted  both  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  office  and  to  my  office 
In  ISA.  ISA  would  then  ensure  that  the  State 
Department  had  sufficient  information  to 
make  its  recommendation  on  the  new  pro- 
posal. ISA  also  submitted  its  evaluation  of 
the  proposal  to  your  office.  On  occasions 
the  Chairman  would  hand-carry  the  new 
bombing  proposals  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  his  aoproval.  Under  those 
circumstances,  the  Secretary,  if  he  were  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  substance  of 
the  proposal,  would  call  ISA  for  an  evalua- 
tion. State  Department  and  White  House 
approval  also  were  required  before  the  Chair- 
man's  office  could  authorize  the  new  strikes. 

Cable  to  Envots  in  Asia  on  Dat  or 
Johnson's  OE-xscAiJkTioN  SnacH 
Excerpts  from  cablegram  from  State  De- 
partment to  United  States  Ambassadors  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  Laos,  the 
PhUippines  and  South  Korea,  March  31,  1908, 
as  provided  in  the  body  of  the  Pentagon 
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study.  The  message  announced  provisions  of 
the  major  speech  President  Lyruton  B.  John- 
son VMS  to  make  hours  later.  Paragraph  in 
italics  is  the  study's  paraphrase  or  expla- 
nation. 

a.  Major  stress  on  importance  of  OVN  and 
ARVN  Increased  effectiveness  with  our  equip- 
ment and  other  support  as  first  priority  In 
our  own  actions. 

b.  13,600  support  forces  to  be  called  up  at 
once  in  order  to  round  out  the  10,600  combat 
units  sent  in  February. 

c.  Replenishment  of  strategic  reserve  by 
caUlng  up  48,600  additional  reserves,  stating 
that  these  would  be  designed  to  strategic 
reserve. 

d.  Related  tax  Increases  and  budget  cuts 
already  largely  needed  for  non-Vietnam 
reasons. 

3.  In  addition,  after  similar  consultation 
and  concurrence.  President  proposes  to  an- 
nounce that  bombing  wiU  be  restricted  to 
targets  most  directly  engaged  in  the  battle- 
field area  and  that  this  meant  that  there 
would  be  no  bombing  north  of  the  30th 
parallel.  Announcement  would  leave  open 
how  Hanoi  might  respond,  and  would  be 
open-ended  as  to  time.  However,  it  would 
indicate  that  Hanoi's  response  could  be  help- 
ful in  determining  whether  we  were  justified 
in  assvunptlon  that  Hanoi  would  not  take 
advantage  If  we  stepped  bombing  altogether. 
Thus,  It  would  to  this  extent  foreshadow  poe- 
slblllty  of  full  bombing  stoppage  at  a  later 
point. 

This  cable  offered  the  Ambassadors  some 
additional  rationale  for  this  new  policy  for 
their  iiscretionctry  use  in  conversations  with 
their  respective  heads  of  government.  This 
rationale  represents  the  only  avalldble  state- 
ment by  the  Administration  of  some  of  its 
underlying  reasons  and  purposes  for  and  ex- 
pectations from  this  policy  decision. 

a.  Tou  should  call  attention  to  force  in- 
creases that  would  be  announced  at  the  same 
time  and  woiild  make  clear  our  continued 
resolve.  Also  our  top  priority  to  re-equlpping 
ARVN  forces. 

b.  Tou  should  make  clear  that  Hanoi  is 
most  likely  to  denounce  the  project  and  thus 
free  our  hand  after  a  short  period.  Nonethe- 
less, we  might  wish  to  continue  the  limitation 
even  after  a  formal  denunciation,  in  order 
to  reinforce  its  sincerity  and  put  the  monkey 
firmly  on  Hanoi's  back  for  whatever  follows. 
Of  course,  any  major  military  change  could 
compel  full-scale  resumption  at  any  time. 

c.  With  or  without  denunciation,  Hanod 
might  well  feel  limited  In  conducting  any 
major  offensive  at  least  in  the  northern 
areas.  If  they  did  so,  this  could  ease  the 
pressure  where  it  is  most  potentially  serious. 
If  they  did  not,  then  this  would  give  us  a 
clear  field  for  whatever  actions  were  then 
required. 

d.  In  view  of  weather  limitations,  bombing 
north  of  the  20th  parallel  will  in  any  event 
be  limited  at  least  for  the  next  four  weeks  or 
so — which  we  tentatively  envisage  as  a  m&xl- 
mtim  testing  period  in  any  event.  Hence,  we 
are  not  giving  up  anything  really  serious  in 
this  time  frame.  Moreover,  air  power  now 
used  north  of  the  30th  can  probably  be  used 
In  Laos  (where  no  policy  change  planned) 
and  in  SVN. 

e.  Insofar  as  our  announcement  f<»-e- 
shadows  any  poaslblllty  of  a  comolete  bomb- 
ing sto{^age,  in  the  event  Hanoi  really 
exercises  reciprocal  restraints,  we  regard  this 
as  unlikely.  But  In  any  case,  the  period  of 
demonstrated  restraint  would  probably  have 
to  continue  for  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
and  we  would  have  time  to  appraise  the  situ- 
ation and  to  consult  carefully  with  them 
before  we  undertook  any  such  action. 

The  Semes  So  Fae 
Events  before  Tonkin  inddents:  Study  says 
American-run  covert  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam   preceded    Tonkin    Oulf    clashea    by 
months. 
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Planning  the  bombing:  After  Tonkin 
clashes,  and  before  Presidential  elecUon  of 
1904,  Johnaon  Administration  planners 
reached  "general  consensus"  favoring  air  war 
against  Nortb.  Sustained  bombing  began  in 
March,   1966. 

Oround  war  begins:  U.S.  decided  on  offen- 
sive ground  role  after  month  of  bombing 
failed  to  Impede  enemy.  President  Johnson 
ordered  decision  kept  secret. 

Kennedy  years:  Kennedy  Administration's 
approval  of  covert  warfare  against  North 
Vietnam  In  1961  and  "complicity"  In  ouster 
of  President  Diem  deepened  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

1965-66  troop  build-up:  Study  links  force 
expansion  with  U.S.  planners'  failure  to 
anticipate  enemy  build-up.  Air  war  was 
widened  despite  intelligence  warnings  that 
Hanoi's  will  could  not  be  broken  by  raids. 

Disillusion  in  1966-07:  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  urged  bombing  cutback  in  Octo- 
ber, 1906,  and  favored  accepting  Saigon  co- 
alition In  May,  1967,  becoming  leader  of 
"dlsilluBloned  doves"  who  tried  to  reverse 
U.S.  course. 


New  Taoop  Needs 

A  far  different  assessment  came  on  Feb.  12. 
with  the  Tet  offensive  at  its  height.  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  reported  then  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  Secretary  McNamara  that,  as  of 
Feb.  II.  the  enemy  had  attacked  "34  provin- 
cial towns.  64  district  towns  and  all  of  the 
autonomous  cities."  llxls,  the  general  said. 
the  enemy  had  been  able  to  do  while  com- 
mitting "only  30  to  36  per  cent  of  hU  North 
Vietnamese  forces  .  .  .  employed  as  gap 
fillers  wherr  VC  (Vletcong)  strength  was  ao- 
parently  not  adequate  to  carry  out  his  initial 
thrust  on  the  cities  and  towns." 

The  first  formal  reaction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  the  offensive  came  on  Feb.  3  when  they 
asked  Mr.  McNamara  to  reduce  the  radltis  of 
the  zone  in  which  bombing  was  prohibited  in 
Hanoi  and  in  the  port  of  Haiphong.  In  Ebinoi, 
they  sought  to  cut  the  radius  from  10  nauti- 
cal miles  from  the  city's  center  to  3,  and  in 
Haiphong  from  4  nautical  miles  to  1.5,  thus 
enlarging  the  outer  'restricted"  zones  in 
which  bombing  of  selected  targets  was  per- 
mitted upon  Presidential  approval.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  also  asked  that  blanket  authority  be 
given  to  air  conunanders  to  bomb  in  these 
outer  zones. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  said  in  their  memoran- 
dum that  this  extension  was  necessary  to  re- 
duce "the  enemy  capability  for  waging  war 
in  the  South" — a  reason  that  the  Pentagon 
analyst  dismisses  as  "a  nonsequttur,"  in  view 
of  "the  evident  Ineffectiveness  of  the  bomb- 
ing in  preventing  the  offensive." 

Paul  C.  Wamke,  who  had  succeeded  the  late 
John  T.  McNaughton  as  assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
opposed  the  request  on  the  ground  that  en- 
largement of  the  zones  would  allow  strikes 
on  "only  a  couple  of  fixed  targets  not  previ- 
ously authorized."  The  President  did  not  ap- 
prove the  request. 

In  any  event,  the  Pentagon  analyst  notes, 
the  primary  focus  of  Washington's  reaction 
to  the  Tet  offensive  was  inevitably  centered 
on  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  possible  tnmp 
requiremento.  At  this  point,  however,  the 
Pentagon  study  does  not  take  account  of 
several  messages  between  Oen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and 
Oeneral  Westmoreland.  These  messages, 
which  have  been  quoted  verbatim  by  Marvin 
Kalb  and  Elle  Abel  in  their  1971  book  "Roots 
of  Involvement,"  throw  considerable  light 
on  what  was  to  become  a  matter  of  conten- 
tion: whether  the  President  and  General 
Wheeler  pressed  Oeneral  Westmoreland  to 
ask  for  more  troops  or  whether,  as  Mr.  John- 
son was  to  insist,  the  President  meraly  asked 
for  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  "recommenda- 
tions." 
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roim  DATS  Arm  attack 


In  ttae  fljat  of  tbeae  cablegrams,  on  Feb.  3. 
four  days  after  ttae  offensive  began.  General 
Wheeler  said :  "The  President  asks  me  If  there 
Is  any  reinforcement  or  help  that  we  can  give 
you." 

Oeneral  Westmoreland  had  not  replied  by 
Feb.  8,  and  General  Wheeler,  according  to 
the  book,  sent  a  second  cablegram  then  that 
did  not  mention  the  President:  "Query:  Do 
you  need  reinforcement?  Our  capabilities 
are  limited.  We  can  provide  82d  Airborne 
Division  and  about  one-half  a  Marine  Corps 
division,  both  loaded  with  Vietnam  veterans. 
However,  If  you  consider  reinforcements  Im- 
perative, you  should  not  be  bound  by  earlier 
agreements.  United  States  Government  Is  not 
prepared  to  accept  defeat  in  Vietnam.  In 
summary,  if  you  need  more  troops,  ask  for 
them." 

"Earlier  agreements"  referred  to  the  au- 
thorized level  of  635.000  troops  In  1038.  of 
whom  about  600,000  had  reached  South 
Vietnam. 

That  same  day  OeiMral  Westmoreland 
replied,  requesting  the  proffered  units  and 
asking,  according  to  the  Kalb-Abel  book, 
that  the  President  authorise  an  amphibious 
assault  by  the  marines  into  North  Vietnam  as 
a  diversionary  move.  The  next  day,  Feb.  9,  he 
followed  up  with  this  message: 

"Needleaa  to  say,  I  would  welcome  rein- 
forcements at  any  time  they  can  be  made 
avaUable.  A.  To  put  m«  In  a  stronger  position 
to  contain  the  enemy's  major  campaign  In 
the  DMZ-Quangtrl-Tbuathlen  area  and  to 
go  on  the  offensive  as  aooa  as  bis  attack  Is 
spent.  B.  To  permit  me  to  carry  out  my  cam- 
paign plana  despite  enemy's  reinforcements 
from  North  Vietnam,  which  have  influenced 
my  deployment  plans.  C.  To  offset  the  weak- 
ened (South]  Vletnamaee  foroes  resulting 
from  casualties  and  Tet  desertions.  Realisti- 
cally, we  must  sasume  that  It  will  take  them 
at  least  six  weeks  to  regain  the  military  pos- 
ture of  several  weeks  ago.  ...  D.  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  enemy's  weakraed  posture  by 
taking  the  offensive  against  him." 

Oeneral  Wheeler  respondsd :  "...  It  occurs 
to  me  that  the  d^loyment  of  the  83d  Air- 
borne Division  and  marine  elements  might 
be  desirable  earlier  than  April  to  assist  in 
defense  and  pursuit  operations.  .  .  .  Please 
understand  that  I  am  not  trying  to  sell  you 
on  the  deployment  of  additional  forces  which 
In  any  event  I  cannot  guarantee.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, my  sensing  Is  that  the  critical  phase 
of  the  war  is  upon  us,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  should  refrain  from  asking  for 
what  you  believe  Is  required  under  the 
circumstances . ' ' 

At  this  point  the  Pentagon  study  turns  to 
the  Issue  of  troop  levels.  On  Feb.  9,  it  says, 
Mr.  McNamara  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  to 
furnish  plans  for  Oeneral  Westmoreland's 
emergency  reinforcement.  The  study  says 
that  on  Feb.  13,  after  extensive  communica- 
tion with  General  Westmoreland,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  submitted  to  the  Secretary  three 
plans,  all  of  which  they  said  would  leave 
the  strategic  reserve  In  the  United  States  so 
thin  as  to  seriously  compromise  the  nation's 
worldwide  commitments. 

sxKK  TO  romcK  THx  rtMgnsEwr 
Therefcre,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended 
in  their  memorandum  that  "a  decision  to 
deploy  reinforcements  to  Vietnam  be  de- 
ferred at  this  time."  but  that  preparatory 
"measures  be  taken  now"  for  possible  later 
deployment  of  the  83d  Airborne  Division  and 
twt>-thir(to   of   a   Marine   dlvlslon-alr   wing 


The  Pentagon  study  says:  "The  tactic  the 
Chiefs  were  using  was  clear:  by  refusing  to 
scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  any  further 
for  Vietnam,  they  hoped  to  force  the  Presi- 
dent to  'bite  the  bullet'  on  the  call-up  of 
the  reserves — a  step  they  had  long  thought 
essential,  and  that  they  were  determined 
would  not  now  be  avoided." 
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Despite  the  Joint  Chiefs'  recommendation 
against  deployments  without  calling  up  the 
reserves,  the  next  day,  Feb.  13,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara approved  Inunedlate  emergency 
deployment  of  10.500  men — a  brigade  of  the 
83d  Airborne  and  a  Marine  regimental  land- 
ing team — above  the  535,000  celling. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  reacted  Immediately  by 
sending  the  Secretary  a  memorandum  recom- 
mending a  call-up  of  reserves  to  replace  and 
sustain  the  new  deployment — 33,000  Army 
reservists,  13,000  marines  and  3,300  Navy 
men,  a  total  of  46,300  former  servicemen. 

Mr.  McNamara's  action  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  response  were  only  a  foretaste  of 
the  struggle  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  Ttot 
offensive,  the  Pentagon  study  says,  since 
Oeneral  Westmoreland  was  preparing  to  raise 
his  sights  with  ttae  full  support  of  ttae  Joint 
Chiefs. 

A  TAMXWWU.  TO  THX  SSd 

On  Feb.  14,  President  Johnson  went  to 
Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  to  say  good-by  to  the  bri- 
gade of  the  83d  Airborne  going  to  South 
Vietnam.  The  Pentagon  narrative  recalls  ttae 
scene: 

"The  experience  proved  for  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  moving  and  troubl- 
ing of  the  entire  Vietnam  war.  Ttae  men. 
many  of  whom  had  only  recently  returned 
from  Vietnam,  were  grim.  They  were  not 
young  men  going  off  to  adventure  but  sea- 
soned veterans  returning  to  an  ugly  conflict 
from  which  they  knew  some  would  not 
return.  Ttae  fllm  clips  of  ttae  President  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  solemn  but  determined 
paratroopers  on  the  ramps  of  their  aircraft 
revealed  a  deeply  troubled  leader.  He  was 
confronting  the  men  he  was  asking  to  make 
the  sacrifice  and  they  displayed  no  enthu- 
siasm. It  may  well  be  that  the  dramatic 
decisions  of  the  succeeding  month  and  a  half 
that  reversed  the  direction  of  American 
policy  In  the  war  had  their  genesis  in  those 
troubled  handshakes." 
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A  FosK  IM  THX  Road 

In  late  February,  the  President  sent  Oen- 
eral Wheeler  to  Saigon  to  consult  with  Oen- 
eral Westmoreland  on  precisely  how  many 
more  men  he  wanted.  Oeneral  Wheeler  re- 
turned on  Feb.  38  and  immediately  delivered 
a  written  report  to  the  President.  The  report 
began  by  saying  that  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
had  frustrated  ttae  enemy's  objective  of  pro- 
voking a  general  uprising  But  it  went  on  to 
say  that  the  offensive  had  been  "a  very  near 
thing"  for  the  allies  and  then  ranged  In 
bleak  fashion  over  the  situation  In  Vietnam: 

Despite  40.000  killed,  at  least  3.000  captured 
and  perhaps  6.000  disabled  or  dead  of  woiinds, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong  now 
bad  the  initiative.  They  were  "operating  with 
relative  freedom  in  the  countryside"  and  had 
driven  the  Saigon  Government  forces  back 
into  a  "defensive  posture  around  towns  and 
cities."  The  pacification  program  "in  many 
places  .  .  .  has  been  set  back  badly."  To 
hold  the  northernmost  provinces.  General 
Westmoreland  had  been  forced  to  send  half 
of  tals  American  maneuver  battalions  ttaere. 
"stripping  ttae  rest  of  the  country  of  ade- 
quate reserves"  and  robbing  himself  of  "an 
offensive  capability."  [See  text,  Wheeler's 
report.  Page  15.) 

"Under  these  circumstances."  Oeneral 
Wheeler  warned,  "we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  some  reverses." 

However,  once  the  enemy  offensive  is  de- 
cisively defeated,  Oeneral  Wheeler  said,  "the 
situation  over  all  will  be  greatly  Improved 
over  the  pre- Tet  condition."  But  to  accom- 
plish this  and  to  "regain  ttae  initiative 
through  offensive  operations."  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  would  require  more  men. 

The  500.000  soldiers  then  In  South  Vietnam 
and  the  35,000  others  who  had  been  approved 
for  eventual  deployment  under  the  ceiling 
established  in  the  summer  of  1967  were  now 
"inadequate  in  numbers,"  General  Wheeler 
said. 


A  NTW  paoposm  cnuNc 

"To  contend  with,  and  defeat  the  new 
enemy  threat,"  be  continued,  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  "has  stated  requirements  for 
forces  over  the  636.000  ceiling.  .  .  .  The 
add-on  requested  totals  306,766  spaces  for  a 
new  proposed  celling  of  731,766."  All  of  the 
additional  306.766  soldiers  were  to  be  in  the 
war  sone  by  the  end  of  1968.  Oeneral  West- 
moreland wanted  roughly  half  of  them,  ttae 
study  notes,  as  early  as  May  1. 

"Principal  forces  included  In  the  add-on 
are  three  division  equivalents.  16  tactical 
fighter  squadrons  and  augmentation  for  cur- 
rent Navy  programs,"  Oeneral  Wheeler 
explained. 

To  provide  this  many  troops  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  President  would  have  had  to 
call  up  from  civilian  life  380.000  military 
reservists  to  replenish  the  strategic  reserve 
In  the  United  States  and  to  sustain  the  units 
newly  sent  to  Vietnam. 

"A  fork  in  ttae  road  taad  been  reached."  the 
Pentagon  study  comments.  "Now  the  alter- 
natives stood  out  in  stark  reality.  To  accept 
and  meet  Oeneral  Wheeler's  request  for 
troops  would  mean  a  total  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment to  SVN  (South  Vietnam) — an  Amer- 
icanization of  the  war,  a  call-up  of  reserve 
forces,  vastly  Increased  expenditures.  To  deny 
the  request  for  troops,  or  to  attempt  to  again 
cut  It  to  a  size  which  could  be  sustained  by 
the  thinly  stretched  active  foroes.  would  just 
as  surely  signify  that  an  upper  limit  to  the 
U.S.  military  commitment  in  SVN  had  been 
reached." 

The  issue  was  immediately  joined  at  the 
highest  level  of  the  Pentagon. 

Clark  M.  Clifford,  an  old  friend  and  adviser 
of  President  Johnson  and  an  unwavering  sup- 
porter of  his  Vietnam  policy,  bad  been  des- 
ignated to  succeed  Mr.  McNamcuv  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  was  not  to  be  sworn  in 
until  March  1.  but  had  begun  to  work  at  his 
job  many  days  earlier.  On  Feb.  38,  when  the 
Wheeler-Westmoreland  report  was  delivered, 
the  President  asked  Mr.  Cllflord  to  gather  a 
senior  group  of  advisers  for  a  complete  re- 
view of  United  States  policy  in  Vietnam. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Clifford  convened  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Clifford  Group.  The 
principals  were  Mr.  McNanuua;  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor.  President  Johnson's  personal 
military  adviser,  as  he  had  been  President 
Kennedy's:  Paul  H.  Nitse.  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense;  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  Nicholas  deB.  Kataenbach,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State;  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the 
President's  adviser  on  national  security; 
Richard  Helms.  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence; William  P.  Bundy.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Mr.  Wamke, 
ttae  head  of  the  Pentagon's  politico- military 
policy  office,  International  Security  Affairs, 
and  Philip  C.  Hablb,  Mr.  Bundy's  deputy. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  group,  the  Pen- 
tagon study  cays,  Mr.  Clifford  said  that  ttae 
real  problem  was  "not  whether  we  should 
send  300.000  additional  troops  to  Vietnam," 
but  whether  if  "we  follow  the  present  course 
in  SVN.  could  It  ever  prove  successful  even 
If  vastly  more  than  300,000  troops  were 
sent?" 

Mr.  Clifford  stipulated  that  the  various 
papers  he  assigned  on  United  States  strategy 
should  consider  four  options,  ranging  from 
granting  Oeneral  Westmoreland's  full  request 
to  sending  him  no  additional  troops. 

"The  work  (of  drafting  papers]  became  so 
Intensive,"  the  study  states,  "that  it  was  car- 
ried out  In  teams  within  .  .  .  International 
Security  Affairs." 

Ttae  dominant  voice  In  the  consideration  of 
alternatives  was  the  civilian  helrarchy  In  the 
Pentagon.  And  the  most  influential  force 
ttaere,  according  to  ttae  study,  was  Mr. 
Wamke,  whose  young  civilian  assistants,  in- 
cluding Morton  H.  Halpern  and  Richard  C. 
Steadman,  had  become  disenchanted  with 
Vietnam   policy   since   1967   and  were  now 
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among  the  leading  dissenters  in  the  Admin- 
istration. The  position  of  the  dissenters  was 
strengthened  by  intelligence  estimates  from 
the  C.I.A.,  which  submitted  papers  to  the 
working  group. 

The  most  Important  of  these,  submitted 
on  March  1,  suggested  strongly  that  the  most 
likely  prospect  for  the  future — under  any 
course  of  proposed  action — was  more  stale- 
mate. These,  as  quoted  in  the  Pentagon  study, 
were  the  answers  it  gave  to  questions  by  Mr. 
Clifford: 

Q.  What  Is  the  likely  course  of  events  in 
South  Vietnam  over  ttae  next  ID  months, 
assuming  no  change  in  U.S.  policy  or  force 
levels? 

A.  .  .  .  It  Is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
Conununlsts  to  drive  U.S.  forces  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  equally  out  of  the  question  for 
U.S./OVN  forces  to  clear  South  Vietnam  of 
Communist  forces. 

Q.  What  U  the  likely  N.VA./VC  (North 
Vietnamese  Army/Vletoong]  strategy  over  the 
next  10  months  if  U.S.  forces  are  Increased 
by  60.000,  by  100.000  or  by  300.000? 

A.  We  would  expect  the  Communists  to 
continue  the  war.  They  still  have  resources 
avaUable  In  North  Vietnam  and  within  South 
Vietnam  to  Increase  their  troop  strength. 
.  .  .  Over  a  10-montta  period  ttae  Communists 
would  probably  be  able  to  introduce  sufficient 
new  units  Into  the  South  to  offset  the  U.S. 
maneuver  battalion  Increments  of  the  various 
force  levels  given  above. 

Q.  What  is  the  Conununlst  attitude  to- 
ward negotiations:  in  particular  bow  wotild 
Hanoi  deal  with  an  unconditional  cessation 
of  U.S.  bombing  of  NVN  and  what  would 
be  its  terms  for  a  settlement? 

A.  The  Communists  probably  still  expect 
the  war  to  end  eventually  in  some  form  of 
negotiations  .  .  .  they  are  not  likely  to  give 
any  serious  considerations  to  negotiations 
until  this  campaign  has  progrnsed  far 
enough  for  its  results  to  be  fairly  clear. 

pooaiBiuTT  OF  moonATDia 

If  the  Unlt«d  BUtes  ceased  the  bombing 
Of  North  Vietnam  in  the  near  future,  the 
C.I.A.  believed,  Hanoi  would  probably  re- 
spond to  an  offer  to  negotiate,  although  the 
IntelUgenoe  agency  warned  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  not  modify  their  t«nns  for 
a  final  settlement  or  stop  fighting  in  the 
South. 

"In  any  talks,  Oommnnlat  tsrms  would  in- 
volve the  estabUahment  of  a  new  'ooaUUon' 
government,"  the  C.I.A.  said,  "which  would 
In  fact,  if  not  In  appsaranoc,  bs  under  the 
domination  of  the  OommunlsU.  Sseondly, 
they  would  insist  on  a  gusrsntssrt  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  within  soms  precisely 
defined  period.  .  . 

Oeneral  Taylor  wrote  a  long  memorandum 
that  went  not  only  to  the  Clifford  Oroup  but 
alto  directly  to  the  White  House.  The  gen- 
eral was  opposed  to  any  basic  change  in 
policy. 

"We  shotUd  eoDsldsr  rJianglng  the  objac- 
Uve  which  we  have  been  pursuing  con- 
Blstsntly  Bines  lOM  only  for  ths  moft  cogent 
resaona,"  hs  wrote.  "Thers  la  clearly  nothing 
to  rsoommsnd  trylag  to  do  mors  than  we 
are  now  doing  at  such  grsat  cost.  To  under- 
take to  do  lass  is  to  aooept  nsedlsssly  a  seri- 
ous defeat  for  which  we  would  pay  dearly 
In  terms  of  our  worldwide  position  of  leader- 
ship, of  ths  poUUcal  stabUlty  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  of  ths  ersdlblUty  of  our  pledges  to 
friends  and  allies." 

General  TaylM-  rscommsndsd  against  any 
Initiative  for  nsgoUatlons  that  might  in- 
Tolvs  a  halt  In  bombing.  To  this  end  he  pro- 
posed the  withdrawal  of  the  co-caUed  San 
Antonio  formula,  enunriatad  by  President 
Johnson  the  previous  Bsptember,  under 
which  ths  Unltsd  States  would  stop  ths 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  If  Hanoi  promlssd 
"prcsopt  and  produetlve"  talks  and  agrssd  to 
"not  taks  advantage"  of  a  bombing  osssatlon 
In  a  military  way.  The  general  argued  against 
"any  thought  of  radudng  the  bombing." 
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Although  he  did  not  advocate  any  specific 
reinforcements  for  General  Westmoreland, 
Oeneral  Taylor  recommended  a  buUd-up  of 
the  strategic  reserve  in  the  United  States 
thereby  aligning  himself  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

The  Pentagon's  Office  of  Systems  Analysis, 
headed  by  Dr.  Alain  C.  Enttaoven,  said  in  a 
paper  that  "the  offensive  appears  to  have 
killed  the  (pacification)  program  once  and 
for  all."  In  another  paper,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Enthoven  painted  what  the 
study  calls  "a  bleak  picture  of  American 
failure  in  Vietnam." 

"While  we  have  raised  the  price  to  NVN  of 
aggression  and  support  of  the  VC,"  the  paper 
said,  "it  shows  no  lack  of  capability  or  will 
to  match  each  new  VS.  escalation.  Our 
strategy  of  'attrition'  has  not  worked.  Add- 
ing 206.000  more  U.S.  men  to  a  force  of  635.- 
000.  gaining  only  37  additional  maneuver 
battalions  and  370  tactical  fighters  at  an 
added  cost  to  the  U.S.  of  llO-bilUon  per  year 
raises  the  question  of  who  is  making  it  costly 
for  whom.  .  .  . 

"We  know  that  despite  a  massive  Influx 
of  500,000  UB.  troops.  1.2  million  tons  of 
bombs  a  year,  400.000  attack  sorties  per  year. 
300.000  enemy  KJJl.  (killed  in  action]  In 
three  years.  30,000  VS.  K.I.A..  etc..  our  con- 
trol of  the  countryside  and  the  defense  of 
the  urban  areas  is  now  essentially  at  pre- 
August  1965  levels.  We  have  achieved  stale- 
mate at  a  high  commitment.  A  new  strategy 
must  be  sought. 

The  paper  concluded  that  a  shift  to  a  mili- 
tary strategy  of  having  the  United  States 
forces  protect  population  centers  in  South 
Vietnam,  rather  than  ranging  the  country- 
side on search-and-4lestroy  operations,  would, 
if  unchallenged  by  ths  enemy,  stabUlae 
American  casualty  rates. 

HlCKT.TOHTS  OF   TRX    PXEXOD 

JAmjAMT-rxBaUAXT.  ises 

Enemy,  on  Tet  holiday  Jan.  31,  strikes  at 
U.S.  Embassy,  attacks  aoont  of  Important 
towns  and  all  major  cities.  Joint  Chiefs  urge 
bombing  closer  to  centers  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong;  President  Johnson  refuses.  Chiefs' 
Chairman.  Wheeler,  asks  Wsstnwreland  to 
specify  troop  needs.  Westmoreland,  advised 
repesMdly  that  a  division  and  a  half  Is  avail- 
able, requests  force  that  slse. 

Chiefs — ^trying  to  force  Johnson  Into  mo- 
blllcatlon,  study  says — insist  reserve  oall-up 
must  precede  any  deployment;  but  McNaman 
approvss  lO,SOO-man  Vlstnam  deptoyment 
without  call-up. 

Late  February,  Wbeelsr  vlstts  Balgon,  finds 
enemy  holds  initiative,  says  Westmoreland 
needs  306,766  mors  msn. 

Clifford,  now  Sscretary-deslgnate,  convenes 
hlgh-Isvel  wtH'klng  group  for  full  policy  re- 
view. Initial  draft  policy  memorandum  finds 
Saigon  foroes  Insffsctivs,  enemy  likely  to 
match  any  escalation;  urges  static  "p(q>u]a- 
tion-securlty"  strategy  "to  buy  time"  for 
Vlstnamsse  to  take  ovsr  their  defense:  op- 
posss  extension  of  bombing  as  "unpro<hictlTs 
or  woiss." 

XABCB,    ISSS 

CJJL  study,  bolstering  advoeatas  of  ds- 
ssoaiatlon  among  working  group,  finds 
working  grotip,  flxuls  snsmy  can  withstand 
war  of  attrition  rsgardlsss  of  UjB.  troop  In- 
creasss  in  nsxt  10  months. 

CUlTord  working  group  debates  drafters' 
memorandum:  dsvelope  oonssnsiis  «g«*««» 
completely  aha  winning  Inittativs.  Intense 
battls  rangss  between  military  and  advooates 
of  ds-esoslaUon.  Wheeler  arguea  for  exten- 
sion of  bombing;  Asrtsf  nt  Defense  Secretary 
Wamke  argues  against. 

Bevlaed  draft,  by  Wamke  and  Assistant 
Seerstary  Oouldlng,  goss  to  White  House: 
esks  33,000  mors  msn  for  Vietnam;  favors 
deferring  decision  on  further  deployments; 
asks  rsserrs  call-up:  no  new  peaoe  initia- 
tives: states  that  planners  ars  unable  to 
reach  consensus  on  wider  bombing. 
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Westmoreland  welcomes  the  33.000  but  re- 
asserts 206,756  request. 

On  March  6,  Clifford  asks  Wheeler  opinion 
on  Rusk  draft  favoring  halt  in  bombl^  of 
most  of  North  Vietnam;  study  "Infers  "  Clif- 
ford .avors  plan;  Air  Force  Secretary  Brown 
presses  for  bombing  step-up,  offers  thr»e 
optional  plans  for  it. 

On  March  10,  Westmoreland's  "306,000" 
request  becomes  public  in  The  New  York 
Times,  sets  off  brisk  debate. 

Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  peace  candi- 
date, edges  out  President  Johnson  In  New 
Hampshire  Democratic  primary. 

On  March  13,  President  decides  on  30,000- 
man  Vietnam  Increase,  with  reserve  call-un 
of  98.451.  *^ 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  joins  Presidential 
contest. 

On  March  32,  Westmoreland  is  called  home 
to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff— a  signal,  study 
■•y* — that  President  would  rule  out  major 
escalation.  Abrams.  later  named  successor 
secretly  visits  White  House. 

"Wise  Men" — council  of  present  and  former 
high  officials— meet  March  35-36  at  Presi- 
dent's request  and  advise  de-«ecalatlOB. 

March  31:  "I  ahaU  not  seek,  and  I  will 
not  accept,  the  nomination  of  my  party." 
President  cuts  bombing  back  to  30th  Paral- 
lel and.  almost  unnoticed,  cuts  30.000-man 
force  Increase  to  13.600. 

AFSiL,  ises 

On  April  3,  Nwth  Vietnam  agreoi  to  talks. 

Thk  Battlx  at  Homk 

By  the  end  of  the  first  meeting,  on  FM>.  39. 
the  Clifford  Oroup  had  produced  an  initial 
draft  memorandmn  for  the  Preeident.  It  be- 
gan with  a  pessl'mlstle  appraisal,  expressing 
doubt  that  the  South  Vlstnamsse  Army  "as 
currently  led.  motivated  and  influenced  at 
the  top."  would  buckle  down  to  the  job  of 
pacifying  the  oountryslds.  or  that  the  Saigon 
Government  "will  rise  to  the  challenge"  and 
"move  toward  a  government  of  national 
union." 

"Even  with  the  300.000  additional  troops" 
requssted  by  Oeneral  Westmoreland,  the 
draft  memorandvim  said,  "we  will  not  be  In  a 
posiUon  to  drive  the  enemy  from  SVN  or  to 
destroy  his  foross."  slnoe  Hanoi  had  always 
been  able  to  r:ialntaln  from  Its  leeurts  a 
ratio  of  one  combat  battaHon  to  1.8  American 
combat  battalions.  A  North  Vietnamese  com- 
bat battalion  has  some  300  men  and  an 
American  combat  battalion  has  about  700 
men. 

If  further  escalation  occurred,  the  draft 
went  on,  "It  will  be  dlffleult  to  conrlnee 
critics  that  we  are  not  simply  destroying 
South  Vietnam  in  order  to  'save'  it  and  that 
we  genuinely  want  peaoe  talks."  It  added: 
"Tills  growing  disaffection  aoocunpanled,  as 
It  oertalnly  win  bs,  by  Increased  defiance  of 
the  draft  and  growing  unrest  In  ths  cities 
because  of  the  beUef  that  we  ars  nagleetlBg 
domestic  problems,  runs  grsat  risks  of  pro- 
voking a  domestic  crisis  of  unprecedented 
proportions." 

Ths  memorandum  concluded  tbat  the 
United  States  prsssncs  in  South  Vietnam 
should  be  used  "to  buy  ttae  time"  during 
which  the  South  Vletnamess  Army  and  Gov- 
ernment "can  develop  sffectire  capability." 
Therefore,  the  Clifford  Oroup  said.  General 
Westmoreland  should  bs  told  that  his  mis- 
sion was  to  provide  sscurlty  to  populated 
areas — along  what  ths  memorandum  called 
the  demographic  frontier."  He  should  also 
be  told  tbat  he  was  not  to  wage  a  war  of 
attrition  against  enemy  foross  or  seek  to 
drive  them  out  of  tbe  country. 

This  Initial  draft  was  dlecuassd  wttb  mili- 
tary laadsrs  In  Mr.  Clifford's  oOos  on  March  1. 
The  mesung  started  an  Intense  battle  that 
went  on  for  the  next  thrss  weeks,  the  study 
aays. 

WAS  "appalub" 


"Oeneral  Wheeler  .  .  .  was  appalled  at  the 
i4>parent  repudiations  of  American  military 
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policy  In  South  Vietnam  contained  In  the 
I.S.A.  «lraft  memorandum."  the  anaJyit 
wrlUes.  "He  detected  two  'ratal'  flaws  In  the 
populatlon-aecunty  stratefy"  similar  to  the 
flaws  found  by  the  mUltary  In  the  defensive 
"enclave  strategy"  that  some  had  advocated 
in  looe. 

The  flaws,  the  Pentagon  account  says,  were 
that  "the  proposed  strategy  would  mean  In- 
creased Oghtlng  In  or  cloae  to  the  population 
centers  and.  hence,  would  result  In  Increased 
civilian  casualties."  and  that  "by  adopting 
a  posture  of  staUc  defense,  we  would  aUow 
the  enemy  an  Increased  capability  of  massing 
near  population  centers,  especially  north  of 
Saigon." 

As  a  formal  meeting  on  March  3,  ttr. 
Wamke  read  the  Initial  draft  of  the  memo- 
randum to  the  entire  Clifford  Group.  "The 
ensuing  dlBciosalon,"  the  study  says,  "ap- 
parently produced  a  consensus  that  abandon- 
ing the  Initiative  completely  as  the  draft 
mamo  seemed  to  Imply  could  leave  allied 
forces  and  the  South  Vietnamese  cities 
themselves  more,  not  leas,  vulnerable." 

There  was  also  a  sharp  division  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  initial  draft 
recommended  no  bombing  above  present 
levels,  and  opposed  proposals  by  the  military 
to  bomb  doaer  to  the  centers  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  as  "likely  to  be  unproduotlve  or 
worse." 

At  the  BAarch  3  meeting.  General  Wheeler 
advocated  an  extension  of  the  bombing 
•gain,  rather  than  a  cutback,  while  Mr. 
Wamke  fought  against  expansion  of  the  alr 
war,  the  study  asserts. 

Finally.  Uz.  Wamke  and  Phil  G.  Gouldlng. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  PubUc 
Affairs,  were  directed  to  write  a  new  draft 
that  would  deai  only  with  the  troop  issus. 
recommending  a  modest  increase,  and  would 
call  for  "a  study"  of  new  strategic  guidance 
for  General  Westmoreland,  advise  against  a 
new  Initiative  on  negotiations  and  acknowl- 
edge the  split  on  the  air  war. 

The  new  paper,  a  draft  Presidential 
memorandum  intended  for  Mr.  Johnson's  ap- 
proval as  doctrine,  was  completed  the  next 
day,  March  4,  "Gone  was  any  discussion  of 
grand  strategy, '  the  study  says.  As  it  flnally 
went  to  the  White  House,  the  memorandtim 
made  these  recommendations: 

Deployment  of  33,000  more  troops,  of 
whom  60  percent  would  be  combat  soldiers. 

Reservation  of  a  decision  to  deploy  the  re- 
maining 186,000  men  requested  by  General 
Westmoreland,  contingent  upon  a  week-by- 
week  examination  of  the  situation. 

Approval  of  a  reserve  call-up  of  approxi- 
mately 362,000  men,  increased  draft  calls  and 
extension  of  terms  of  service. 

No  new  peace  initiative. 

A  general  decision  on  bombing  policy, 
which  the  Clifford  Group  bad  not  been  able 
to  reach.  "Here,"  the  memorandum  said, 
"your  advisers  are  divided:  a.  General 
Wheeler  and  others  would  advocate  a  sub- 
stantial extension  of  targets  and  authority 
In  and  nsar  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  mining 
of  Haiphong,  and  naval  gunfire  up  to  a 
Chinese  buffer  eone;  b.  Others  would  advo- 
cate a  seasonal  step- up  through  the  spring, 
but  without  these  added  elements." 
onrmcs  on  wats  to  xscalatc 

The  analyst  notes  that  both  sides  of  the 
bombing  argument  in  the  memorandum  were 
"devoted  to  various  kinds  of  escalation." 

"The  proposal  that  was  eventually  to  be 
adopted  [by  the  President  at  the  end  of 
March] ,  namely  cutting  back  the  bombing  to 
the  panhandle  only,  was  not  even  mentioned, 
nor  does  it  appear  In  any  of  the  other  drafts 
or  papers  related  to  the  Clifford  Group's 
work,"  the  study  notes.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  Secretary  Clifford,  the  ac- 
count emphasises,  "differed  only  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  bombing  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam  should  be  intensi- 
fied." 

The   study   speculates   at    this   point   on 
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why  a  cutback  in  bombing  to  the  30th  Paral- 
lel was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
documents. 

The  omission  may  be  "misleading."  the 
narrative  says,  since  the  cutback  "apparently 
was  one  of  the  principal  Ideas  bielng  dis- 
cussed and  considered  In  the  forums  at  var- 
ious levels." 

"It  Is  hard  to  second-guess  the  motivation 
of  a  Secretary  of  Defense,"  the  study  con- 
tinues, "but,  since  It  Is  widely  believed  that 
Clifford  personally,  advocated  this  Idea  to 
the  President,  he  may  well  have  decided 
that  ...  to  have  raised  the  idea  of  constrict- 
ing the  bombing  below  the  10th  or  30th 
Parallel  In  the  memo  to  the  President  wo*ild 
have  generalized  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
suggestion  and  invited  Its  sharp,  full  and 
foimal  criticism  by  the  J.CS.  and  other  op- 
ponents of  a  bombing  halt.  Whatever  Clif- 
ford's reasons,  the  memo  did  not  contain  the 
proposal  that  was  to  be  the  main  focus  of 
the  continuing  debates  in  March  and  would 
eventually  be  endorsed  by  the  President." 

"Paced  with  a  fork  in  the  road  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy,"  the  study  concludes,  "the  work- 
ing group  failed  to  seise  the  opportunity  to 
change  directions.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to 
reoonunend  that  we  continue  rather  haltingly 
down  the  same  road,  meanwhile  consulting 
the  map  more  frequently  and  in  greater  de- 
tail to  Insure  that  we  were  still  on  the  right 
road." 

The  President  ssked  that  the  memorandum 
be  sent  to  General  Westmoreland  for  his 
views,  since  the  recommendations,  as  the 
analyst  says,  "were  a  long  way  down  the  road 
in  meeting  |hls)  request." 

In  his  reply  on  Blarch  8  the  general  wel- 
comed the  additional  33.000  men  propoeed  as 
a  first  Increnaent,  but  told  Mr.  Johnson  in  a 
cablegram  that  he  stuck  by  his  request  for 
the  full  306,756-man  reinforcement  by  the 
end  of  1968. 

MotTNTiNO  PaxssTrax 

The  documentary  record  for  the  final 
rounds  of  the  internal  policy  debate  now 
"becomes  sparse,"  the  Pentagon  study  re- 
marks, because  the  discussion  was  "carried 
forward  on  a  personal  basis  by  the  officials 
Involved,  primarily,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  State." 

"The  decision,  however,"  the  account  goes 
on,  "had  been  placed  squarely  on  the  should- 
ers of  the  President.  .  .  .  The  memorandum 
had  reconunended  'a  little  bit  more  of  the 
same'  to  stabilize  the  military  situation,  plus 
a  level  of  mobilization  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  further  deterioration  in 
the  ground  situation. .  . . 

"But  many  political  events  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  March,  1968,  gave  strong  indications 
that  the  counti7  was  becoming  increasingly 
divided  over  and  disenchanted  with  the  cxir- 
rent  Vietnam  strategy,  and  would  no  longer 
settle  for  'more  of  the  same.' " 

The  Internal  maneuvering  revolved  around 
the  cutback  in  the  bombing,  first  proposed, 
without  result,  by  Secretary  McNamara  In 
October,  1966. 

"The  first  appearance  of  the  idea  in  the 
documents  In  March."  the  study  says,  came 
In  a  circuitous  and  seemingly  casual  way 
from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  who.  as 
far  as  the  record  shows,  had  given  no  support 
to  a  cutback  in  bombing  when  it  was  pro- 
poeed in  1967. 

But  now  in  a  note  to  General  Wheeler  on 
March  5,  Secretary  Clifford  wrote  that  he  was 
"transmitting  for  the  latter's  exclusive  'In- 
formation' a  proposed  'statement'  drafted  by 
Secretary  Rusk,"  the  study  says. 

"The  statement,  which  was  given  only  the 
status  of  a  'suggestion'  and  therefore  needed 
to  be  closely  held."  the  study  continues,  "an- 
nounced the  suspension  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  except  'in  the  area  associated 
with  the  battle  zone.'  It  was  presumably 
Intended  for  Presidential  delivery. 

"Attached  to  the  draft  statement,  which 
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shows  Rusk  himself  as  the  draftee,  was  a 
list  of  explanatory  reasons  and  conditions  for 
Its  adoption.  Rusk  noted  that  bcwl  weather 
in  northern  North  Vietnam  In  the  next  few 
months  would  severely  hamper  operations 
around  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  in  any  event 
and  the  proposal  did  not,  therefore,  consti- 
tute a  serious  degradation  of  our  military 
position.  It  was  to  be  understood  that  In 
the  event  of  any  major  enemy  initiative  in 
the  South,  either  against  Khesanh  or  the 
cities,  the  bombing  would  be  resumed. 

"Further,  Rusk  did  not  want  a  major  diplo- 
matic effort  mounted  to  start  peace  talks. 
He  preferred  to  let  the  action  speak  for  itself 
and  await  Hanoi's  reaction. 

"Finally,  he  noted  that  the  area  still  open 
to  bombing  would  Include  everything  up  to 
and  Inicluding  Vlnh  (just  below  19  degrees) 
and  there  would  be  no  limitations  on  attacks 
tn  that  zone." 

Mr.  Rusk  was  thus  suggesting  the  19th 
Parallel  as  the  cutoff  point  for  bombing.  Both 
the  19th  and  the  30th  ParaUels  had  figured 
in  the  discussions  in  1967. 

CUVTOKD'S    APPBOVAI.    "tNVnKKO" 

"Clifford's  views  of  the  proposal  and  Its 
explanation  do  not  appear  in  his  note,"  the 
study  remarks.  "It  can  be  Inferred,  however, 
that  he  endorsed  the  idea.  In  any  case,  by 
the  middle  of  March  the  question  of  a  partial 
bombing  halt  became  the  dominant  air-war 
alternative  under  consideration  in  meetings 
at  State  and  Defense.  It  Is  possible  that  the 
President  bad  already  indicated  to  Clifford 
and  Rusk  enough  approval  of  the  idea  to 
have  focused  the  further  deliberative  efforts 
of  his  key  advisers  on  it." 

Aware  that  a  Presidential  decision  was  In 
the  making,  the  advocates  of  all-out  bombing 
pressed  their  views.  On  March  4,  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  sent 
to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Nltze  a  mem- 
orandum setting  forth  three  cations  for  a 
step-up.  The  first  was  intensification  of  the 
bombing  of  "remaining  important  targets" 
in  North  Vietnam,  and  "neutralization  of  the 
port  of  Haiphong  by  bombing  and  mining." 
The  second  was  intensification  of  air  raids 
In  the  "adjoining  panhandle  areas"  of  Laos 
and  North  Vietnam.  The  third  Involved  in- 
creased air  attacks  in  the  South  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  additional  ground  forces. 

Dr.  Brown  made  plain  his  preference  for 
the  first  option,  which  he  said  would  "permit 
bombing  of  military  targets  without  the 
present  scrupulous  concern  for  collateral 
civilian  damage  and  casualties."  His  objective 
was  "to  erode  the  will  of  the  population  by 
exposing  a  wider  area  of  NVN  to  casualties 
and  destruction." 

In  evaluating  the  effect  of  such  a  cam- 
paign, however,  Dr.  Brown  "was  forced  to 
admit,"  the  study  says,  that  It  would  not 
"be  likely  to  reduce  NVN  capability  In  SVN 
substantially  below  the  1967  level,"  and  that 
North  Vietnam  would  probably  "be  willing  to 
undergo  these  hardships." 

The  study  comments  that  Dr.  Brown's  pro- 
posals, while  indicating  military  thinking, 
"were  never  considered  as  major  proposals 
within  the  inner  circle  of  Presidential 
advisers." 

KATZKNBACR    OFTOSCD 

Among  other  major  advisers,  the  analyst 
reports.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Katzen- 
bach  opposed  a  partial  suspension  of  the 
bombing  "because  he  felt  that  a  bombing 
halt  was  a  trump  card  that  could  be  only 
used  once  and  should  not  be  wasted  when 
the  prospects  for  a  positive  North  Vietnamese 
response  on  negotiations  seemed  so  poor.  He 
reportedly  hoped  to  convince  the  I^«sldent 
to  call  a  complete  halt  to  the  air  war  later 
in  the  spring  when  prospects  for  peace  looked 
better  and  when  the  thi«at  to  (the  Marine 
outpost  at]  Khesanh  had  been  eliminated." 

Mr.  Roetow,  the  analyst  continues,  "ap- 
parently resisted  all  suggestions  for  a  restric- 
tion of  the  bombing,  preferring  to  keep  the 
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presBure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  for  a  re- 
sponse to  the  San  Antonio  formula." 

PubUc  pressure  now  began  to  mount  on 
the  President  as  speculation  grew  that  he 
was  considering  further  escalation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  March  7,  Senate  debate  on  dvU  rights 
was  Interrupted  as  several  prominent  Sena- 
tors demanded  that  Congress  be  consulted 
before  any  decision  was  made  on  troop 
increases. 

On  March  10,  The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished the  first  report,  from  Washington, 
about  General  Westmoreland's  request  for 
306,000  troops.  "The  President  was  reportedly 
furious  at  this  leak,"  the  Pentagon  study 
says.  The  publication  of  the  troop-request 
figure  provided  a  "focus"  for  political  debate 
and  Intensified  the  "sense  of  [public]  dis- 
satisfaction," the  study  adds. 

The  next  day.  Secretary  Rusk  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, ostensibly  to  testify  on  foreign  aid. 
But  the  televised  hearings  turned  into  a  two- 
day  grilling  of  the  Secretary  on  Vietnam 
policy.  He  confirmed  that  an  "A  to  Z"  policy 
review  was  being  held,  but  refused  to  discuss 
possible  troop  Increases.  He  said  it  would 
"not  be  right  for  me  to  speculate  about 
numbers  of  possibilities  while  the  President 
is  consulting  his  advisers." 

Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
day's  hearings,  the  returns  from  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  in  New  Hampshire  began 
coming  in.  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  of 
Minnesota — the  Pentagon  historian  terms 
him  an  "upstart  challenger"  for  the  Presi- 
dency— who  had  campaigned  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  policy  and  deman:led  a 
halt  to  the  bombing,  was  only  narrowly 
beaten  by  Mr.  Johnson.  In  fact,  when  the 
wrlte-tn  vote  was  finally  tabulated,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy had  a  slight  plurality  over  the 
President. 

In  one  of  the  study's  few  discussions  ol 
domestic  politics,  the  analyst  declares:  "It 
was  clear  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  master 
politician,  had  been  successfully  challenged, 
not  by  an  attractive  and  appealing  vote- 
getter,  but  by  a  candidate  who  had  been  able 
to  mobilize  and  focus  all  the  discontent  and 
disillusionment  about  the  war." 

At  a  White  House  meeting  on  March  13, 
the  President  decided  that,  in  addition  to  the 
10,600-man  emergency  reinforcement  already 
made,  30,000  more  soldiers  should  be  de- 
ployed to  South  Vietnam,  an  Increase  over 
the  23,000  men  recommended  by  the  Clifford 
Group.  There  would  be  two  reserve  call-ups 
to  meet  and  sustain  these  deployments,  one 
In  March  and  one  in  May.  The  first  would 
support  the  30,000  deployment:  the  second 
wotild  reconstitute  the  strategic  reserve  at 
seven  active  Army  divisions. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  SUnley  R.  Resor 
demurred,  arguing  that  no  reserve  call-up 
had  been  provided  to  sustain  the  10,500 
deployed  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  Febru- 
ary. He  urged  that  13,500  more  be  called  up 
for  this  purpose.  This  plan  was  approved  by 
the  President. 

The  troop  deployment  plan  agreed  upon 
brought  the  new  celling  to  579,000  men.  To 
meet  these  requirements  and  fill  out  the 
strategic  reserve,  there  would  be  a  total  re- 
serve call-up  of  98,461  men. 

But  in  the  fast-moving  pace  of  the  Intemsl 
struggle  over  Vietnam  policy,  even  this  olan 
would  soon  be  abandoned.  '"The  President 
was  troubled,"  the  study  declares.  "In  public 
he  continued  to  indicate  firmness  and 
resoluteness,  but  press  leaks  and  continued 
public  criticism  continued  to  compound  his 
problem." 

On  March  16.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
announced  that  he  would  seek  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

On  March  17.  The  New  York  Times,  In  a 
dispatch  from  Washington  that  the  Pentagon 
study  terms  "again  amazingly  accurate."  re- 
ported  that   the   President   would   approve 
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sending  38,000  to  60,000  more  men  to  South 
Vietnam  during  the  n«xt  six  months. 

The  next  day.  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 139  member* — 08  Republicans  and  41 
Democrats— sponsored  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  immediate  Congressional  review  of 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 

OTDICATIONS  OF  BXASSBSSmNT 

That  same  day.  In  a  speech  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in  Min- 
neapolis, President  Johnson  said  that  Hanoi 
was  seeking  to  "win  something  in  Washing- 
ton that  they  can't  win  in  Hue,  In  the  I 
Corps  or  In  Khe-sanh."  He  pledged  not  to 
"tuck  our  tall  and  violate  our  commitments." 

'"Those  of  you  who  think  that  you  can 
save  lives  by  moving  the  battlefield  In  from 
the  mountains  to  the  cities  where  the  people 
live  have  another  think  coming,"  he  said. 

Despite  this  exposlon  against  his  critics, 
there  were  indications — some  public,  some 
known  only  to  insiders — that  the  President 
was  weighing  what  the  critics  had  been  say- 
ing and  was  also  pondering  the  mood  of  the 
country. 

On  March  30,  for  example,  he  had  a  meet- 
ing— now  a  matter  of  public  record  but  not 
dealt  with  in  the  Pentagon  study — with 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg  in  the  White  House.  Only 
five  days  earlier,  Mr.  Goldberg,  the  United 
States  representaUve  at  the  United  Nations, 
had  sent  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Johnson  rec- 
ommending a  halt  in  the  bombing.  It  had 
Infuriated  the  President.  The  next  day,  at  a 
meeting  with  his  advisers,  Mr.  Johnson  was 
quoted  by  the  press  as  having  said :  "Let's  get 
one  thing  clear.  I'm  telling  you  now  I  am  not 
going  to  stop  the  bombing.  Now  Is  there  any- 
body here  who  doesn't  imderstand  that?" 

But  DOW  he  asked  iix.  Goldberg  to  go 
through  his  arguments  once  more,  and  when 
Mr.  Goldberg  had  finished,  the  President 
asked  him  to  join  a  meeting  on  March  35 
of  his  Senior  Informal  Advisory  Group — 
familiarly  known  in  Washington  as  the  Wise 
Men. 

Then  suddenly,  on  March  22,  the  President 
recalled  General  Westnxireland  and  an- 
nounced th«t  he  would  become  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  The  transfer  of  General  West- 
moreland, the  Pentagon  analyst  says,  was  a 
signal  that  the  President  bad  decided  against 
any  major  escalation  c^  the  ground  war. 

On  March  35,  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams, 
General  Westmoreland's  deputy,  fiew  to 
Washington  unannounced.  The  next  day  he 
and  the  President  were  closeted,  and — the 
Pentagon  study  speculates — "Bfr.  Johnson 
probably  Informed  him  of  his  intentions, 
botb  with  respect  to  force  augmentations  and 
the  bombing  restraint,  and  his  Intention  to 
designate  Abrams"  as  General  Westmore- 
land's successor. 

THK    "WISX    MXM"   ASSXKBLX 

Precisely  when  the  President  decided  to 
reduce  the  bombing,  the  Pentagon  study  does 
not  say.  But  It  Inclines  to  the  view  that,  if 
he  was  still  wavering  at  this  time,  the  decisive 
advice  was  given  by  the  Wise  Men.  who  as- 
sembled in  Washington  on  March  26  and  26. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  Informal  Ad- 
visory Group  bad  served  in  high  Government 
posts  or  had  been  Presidential  advisers  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years.  They  gathered  at  the 
State  Depcu^ment  on  March  26,  six  days  be- 
fore the  President  was  due  to  address  the 
nsition  on  television. 

Those  present  were  Dean  Acheson,  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Harry  S. 
Truman;  George  W.  Ball,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations, now  in  private  business;  General 
of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  World  War  n 
commander  and  later  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs:  McGeorge  Bundy,  special  assistant 
for  national  security  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  now  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation:  Arthur  H.  Dean,  lawyer  and 
negotiator  of  the  armistice  In  Korea,  and 
Douglas  DiUon,  banker.  Under  Secretary  of 
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State  under  Preatdent  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

Also  present  ware  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  of  the  SupreoM  Court:  Mr.  Goldberg: 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  twice  Ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  and  former  representative  at 
the  United  Nations;  John  J.  McCloy,  High 
Commissioner  in  West  Germany  under  Pres- 
ident Truman;  Robert  D.  Murphy,  a  top- 
ranking  career  diplomat,  now  in  private  busi- 
ness; General  Taylor;  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridg- 
way,  retired  commander  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  trouble  shooter  for  President 
Johnson. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  BaU  and  Mr. 
Goldberg,  all  had  been  accounted  hawks. 
Only  the  previous  fall,  with  Mr.  Clifford  then 
a  participant,  they  had  approved  the  Pres- 
ident's escalation  of  the  air  war. 

JOHNSON  "DXSPLT  BHAKXN" 

The  Pentagon  study  does  not  give  a  version 
of  the  discussions  over  the  two  days,  but 
simply  reprints  verbatim  the  first  public  ac- 
count of  the  meetings,  by  Stuart  H.  Loory  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  published  late  in 
May,  which  the  study  says  "has  been  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  a  reliable  account." 

That  dispatch  told  how  the  turnabout  on 
the  war  by  most  at  the  Wise  Men  left  the 
President  "deeply  shaken." 

Nor  does  the  Pentagon  account  relate  the 
story — now  well  known — of  how  the  drafts 
of  the  President's  March  31  speech,  at  the 
hands  of  Harry  C.  McPherson.  who  had  be- 
come a  doubter  of  war  policy,  grew  progres- 
sively less  hawkish  almost  up  to  the  hour 
when  ISx.  Jt^nson  apoke  on  television. 

What  is  new  in  the  Pentagon  account  is  a 
cablegram  from  the  State  Department  that 
was  sent  the  night  before  the  speech  to  the 
United  States  Ambassadors  in  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  Thailand,  Laos,  the  Philippines  and 
South  Korea.  It  Instructed  them  to  Inform 
the  heads  of  governments  in  those  countries 
that  the  President's  speech  wotild  include 
announcement  of  a  bombing  cutback. 

The  cablegram  also  instructed  the  ambas- 
sadors to  "make  clear  that  Hanoi  Is  most 
likely  to  denounce  the  project  and  thus  free 
our  hand  after  a  short  period."  [See  text, 
cable  to  envoys.  ] 

The  analyst  comments  that  It  Is  "signifi- 
cant" that  the  cablegram  reflected  Secretary 
Rusk's  draft  statement  on  March  6. 

■ViUKNCK  or  THX  SHOT 

"It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  expect  the  bombing  re- 
straint to  produce  a  positive  Hanoi  reply," 
the  study  comments.  "The  fact  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  willing  to  go  beyond  the  San  An- 
tonio formula  and  curtaU  the  air  raids  at 
a  time  when  few  responsible  advisers  were 
suggesting  that  such  action  would  produce 
peace  talks  Is  strong  evidence  of  the  major 
shift  in  thinking  that  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington about  the  war  and  the  bombing  after 
Tet,  1968." 

In  his  speech,  the  President  did  not  spe- 
cifically set  the  bombing  limit  at  the  30th 
Parallel.  This  had  been  altered  in  a  final 
draft.  Iiistead,  he  said: 

"Tonight  I  have  ordered  our  aircraft  and 
our  naval  vessels  to  make  no  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam,  except  in  the  area  north  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  where  the  continuing  enemy 
build-up  directly  threatens  allied  forward 
positions  and  where  the  nwvements  of  tbelr 
troops  and  supplies  are  clearly  related  to 
that  threat. 

"The  area  In  which  we  are  stopping  our 
attacks  Includes  almost  90  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  population,  and  most  of  its  ter- 
ritory. Thus  there  win  be  no  sttacks  around 
the  principal  populat«d  areits.  or  in  the  food- 
producing  areas  of  North  Vietnam." 

In  the  excitement  over  the  bombing  re- 
strictions and  his  astonishing  epilogue — "I 
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^h^n  not  Mek.  mnd  I  wUl  not  aooept  tbe 
nomloAtlon  of  my  party" — Uttle  attention 
was  paid  to  bU  announoament  of  a  tokan 
troop  IncnaM:  IS^iOO  tupport  troofM  for  tbe 
lOjSOO  February  emergency  contingent.  Only 
tboea  prtvy  to  the  Internal  debate  would 
leallae  that  tbe  Prert  dent  had  teireraed  bla 
dedalon  of  two  weeks  earlier  to  suid  30.000 


"Mane  of  the  tome  aoO.OOO  troops  requested 
by  General  Westmorland  on  37  February 
were  to  be  deployed."  the  Pentagon  study 
says,  undenoorlng  the  turn  that  poacy  had 
taken. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  tbe  policy 
makers.  Hanoi  reqwnded  poslUvely  to  the 
offer  of  negotiations.  On  April  S.  President 
Johnson  announeed  that  North  Vietnam  had 
declared  rsadlneas  for  Its  representatives  to 
meet  with  thoae  of  tbe  United  States. 

THX    AMAX.TSr'S    SKLOOTTS 

In  an  epilogue  to  the  narrattve  of  the 
events  of  February  and  Itareb,  tbe  study 
sums  up  the  leason  of  the  Tet  offensive, 
which,  the  snalyst  believes,  impoeed  Itself 
finally  upon  President  j<dinson  and  led  him 
to  accept  tbe  view  of  those  civilian  advisers 
and  tbe  intelligence  community  that  he  bad 
ao  long  resisted  In  bis  search  for  "victory." 
The  analyst  writes: 

"In  March  of  1968.  tbe  chotoe  had  become 
clear  cut  The  prtce  for  military  victory  had 
Incrsaaed  vastly,  and  there  was  no  asiurance 
that  It  would  not  grow  again  In  the  future. 
There  were  also  strong  indlcaUons  that  large 
and  growing  elements  of  tbe  American  public 
bad  begun  to  believe  the  cost  had  already 
reached  unacceptable  levels  and  would 
strongly  protest  a  large  increase  In  that  ccst. 

"The  poUtlcal  reality  which  faced  President 
Johnson  wss  that  more  of  the  same'  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  an  Increased  commitment  of 
American  lives  and  money  and  Its  consequent 
Impact  on  the  country,  accompanied  by  no 
guarantee  of  military  victory  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, had  become  xmacceptable  to  tbeee  ele- 
ments of  tbe  American  public.  The  optimistic 
military  reports  of  progress  In  the  war  no 
longer  rang  true  after  the  shock  of  the  Tet 
offensive. 

"Thiu.  the  President's  declston  to  seek  a 
new  strategy  and  a  new  road  to  peace  was 
based  upon  two  major  considerations: 

"(1)  The  conviction  of  his  principal  civil- 
ian advisers,  psrtlculsriy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Clifford,  that  tbe  troops  requested  by 
General  Westmoreland  would  not  make  a 
military  victory  any  more  likely;  and 

"(2)  A  de^ly  felt  conviction  of  tbe  need 
to  restore  unity  to  tbe  American  nation." 

(From  tbe  New  Tork  Times.  July  5. 1971 1 

PxKTACON    P&psas:    BisBMaowix    Dkhbions 

Undibcut  THX  OorxvA  Aoooaoe.  Stodt  Sats 

(By  Fox  Butterfleld) 

Tbe  secret  Pentagon  study  of  the  Vietnam 
war  discloses  that  a  few  days  after  tbe  Geneva 
accords  of  IBM.  tbe  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion's National  Security  Council  decided  that 
the  accords  were  a  "dlssster"  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  actions  to  prevent  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Vietnam. 

These  White  House  decisions,  tbe  Penta- 
gon account  concludes,  ittsant  that  tbe 
United  States  bad  "a  direct  role  in  the  ulU- 
mate  breakdown  of  the  Geneva  settlement." 

The  Judgment  contradicts  the  repeated 
assertion  of  several  American  administra- 
tions that  North  Vietnam  alone  was  to  blsme 
for  the  undermining  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  writer,  tbe 
National  Security  Council,  at  a  meeting  on 
Aug.  8,  1964.  just  after  tbe  Geneva  confer- 
ence, ordered  an  urgent  program  of  economic 
and  military  aid — subeUtutlng  American  ad- 
visers for  French  advisers — to  the  new  South 
Vletnameae  Government  of  Ngo  Dlnb  Diem. 

The  objectives  set  by  tbe  Council  were  "to 
■"»■"**'"  a  fneadly  noo -Communist  South 
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Vietnam"    and    "to    prevent    a   Oommunlat 
victory  through  all-Vietaam  elections.'' 

Under  the  Geneva  settlement,  Vietnam  was 
to  be  temporarily  divided  into  two  nnes 
pstuilng  reunification  tbrough  electlasis 
scheduled  for  lIMfl.  The  Introduction  of  for- 
eign troops  or  bases  and  tbe  use  of  Vlet- 
nameae territory  for  military  piirpoeee  were 
forbidden.  Tbe  United  Statea.  which  did  not 
join  with  the  nations  that  sndorsed  the 
accords,  lasusd  a  declaration  taking  note  of 
the  provisions  and  promising  not  to  dlsttirb 
them. 

But  a  lengthy  report,  accompanying  the 
Pentagon  study,  descrlbea  In  detaU  how  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  sent  a  team  of 
agents  to  carry  out  clandestine  warfare 
against  North  Vietnam  from  the  minute  the 
Geneva  conference  cloeed. 

The  team,  beaded  by  the  legendary  Intel- 
ligence operative  Col.  Edward  G.  Lansdale, 
gave  a  graphic  account  of  tbe  actions  it  took 
Just  before  evacuating  Hanoi  In  October 
1954.  (See  text.  Tiansrtale  team's  report.  Page 
11.) 

Tbe  report  lays  tbe  team  "spent  tbe  last 
days  of  Hanoi  In  contaminating  the  oil  sup- 
ply of  the  bus  company  for  a  gradual  wreck- 
age of  engines  In  tbe  buses,  in  taking  actions 
for  delayed  sabotage  of  tbe  railroad  (which 
required  teamwork  with  a  C.I.A.  special  tecb- 
nlcal  team  In  Japan  who  performed  their  part 
brilliantly) ,  and  in  writing  detailed  notes  of 
potential  targeU  for  future  para-military 
operations." 

"VS.  adherence  to  tbe  Geneva  agreement." 
the  authors  of  the  report  said,  "prevented 
[the  American  team]  from  carrying  out  the 
acUve  sabotage  It  desired  to  do  against  tbe 
power  plant,  water  facilities,  harbor  and 
bridge. 

"The  team  had  a  bad  moment  when  con- 
tamlnataig  tbe  oil.  They  had  to  work  quickly 
at  night.  In  an  enclosed  storage  room.  Fumes 
from  the  oontamlnaoit  came  cloee  to  knock- 
ing them  out.  Dizzy  and  weak-kneed,  they 
masked  their  faces  with  handkerchiefs  and 
completed  tbe  Job." 

The  report  Is  attributed  to  a  hastily  assem- 
bled group  identified  as  tbe  Saigon  Military 
Mission.  Its  authors  do  not  explain  why  they 
believed  sabotage  of  buses  and  the  railroad 
was  allowed  under  the  Geneva  accords  if 
sabotage  of  tbe  power  plant  and  harbor  was 
forbidden. 

The  Pentagon  study,  which  was  commis- 
sioned by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  to  determine  how  the  United  States 
became  involved  In  tbe  Vietnam  war.  de- 
votes nine  lengthy  sections  to  the  nlneteen- 
fortles  and  fifties. 

At  key  points  during  these  years,  the  Pen- 
tagon study  lays,  tbe  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower Administrations  made  far-reaching 
decisions  on  Vietnam  policy  that  the  public 
knew  little  about  or  misunderstood.  And  by 
the  time  John  F.  Kennedy  became  President 
In  1981,  tbe  writers  recount,  the  American 
Government  already  felt  itself  heavily  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  tbe  earliest  disclosures  In  the  ac- 
count is  that  In  late  1946  and  early  1948. 
Ho  Cbl  MInb  wrote  at  least  eight  letters  to 
President  Truman  and  the  State  Department 
requesting  American  help  In  winning  Viet- 
nam's Independence  from  France.  [See  text, 
report  of  Ho's  appeals.  Feb.  3,  1948  Page  9.| 

NO  BXCOBS  or  AN  ANSWXX 

The  analyst  says  be  could  find  no  record 
that  tbe  United  States  ever  answered  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  letters.  Nor  has  Wssbington  ever 
revealed  that  it  received  the  letters. 

A  key  point  came  in  tbe  winter  of  1940-50 
when  the  United  Statea  made  what  the  ac- 
count describee  as  a  watershed  decision  af- 
fecting American  policy  in  Vietnam  for  the 
next  two  decades:  After  the  fall  of  mainland 
China  to  tbe  Chinese  Communists,  the 
Truman  Administration  moved  to  support 
Emperor  Boa  Dai  and  provide  military  aid 
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to  the  French  against  the  Communist-led 
Vletmlnh. 

TbiM  decision,  which  was  made  amid  grow- 
ing concern  In  the  United  States  over  the 
expansion  of  Conununlsm  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  reversed  Wasblnigton's  long-stand- 
ing reluctance  to  become  Involved  with 
French  colonialism  in  Indochina. 

With  this  action,  the  account  says,  "the 
course  of  U.S.  policy  was  set  to  block  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia."  And  "the 
United  States  thereafter  was  directly  in- 
volved In  tbe  developing  tragedy  in  Vietnam." 

Another  key  point  came  In  the  spring  of 
1954,  the  writer  discloses,  when  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration  twice  strongly  hinted 
to  France  that  It  was  willing  to  intervene 
with  American  military  forces  to  prevent 
French  defeat  in  Indochina. 

While  some  information  has  been  made 
public  about  tbeee  proposals,  the  Pentagon 
study  says  that  the  public  has  not  under- 
stood how  seriously  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration debated  Intervention. 

MOVK  lOa  A  BXSOLUnOM 

It  adds  that  during  the  second  episode, 
which  occurred  In  May  and  June,  1954,  while 
the  Geneva  conference  was  in  session.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had  aides  draft 
a  resolution  requesting  Congressional  au- 
thority to  commit  American  troops  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  National  Security  Council  vras  so 
opposed  to  France's  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  war.  the  analyst  relates,  that  "the  Presi- 
dent was  urged  to  inform  Paris  that  French 
acquiescence  In  a  Conununlst  take-over  of 
Indochina  would  bear  on  Its  status  as  one 
of  the  Big  Three"  and  that  "U.S.  aid  to 
Prance  would  automatically  cease." 

Then  In  August,  1954.  came  tbe  decision 
that  the  Pentagon  account  says  determined 
United  States  policy  toward  Vietnam  for  tbe 
rest  of  the  decade:  The  National  Security 
Council  launched  its  program  of  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Mr.  Diem,  then  Premier 
and  later  President,  though  its  action  was 
not  made  public  for  months.  (See  text,  re- 
port by  special  committee.  April  5,  1954.  | 

The  Pentagon  account  dlscloees  that  most 
of  these  major  ..eclslons  from  1950  on  were 
made  against  the  advice  of  the  American 
Intelligence  community. 

Intelligence  analysts  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  State  Department  and 
sometimes  the  Pentagon  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  French,  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and 
Premier  Diem  were  weak  and  unpopular  and 
that  tbe  Conununlsts  were  strong. 

In  early  August,  1954.  for  example,  just 
before  the  National  Security  Council  decided 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  propping  up 
Premier  Diem,  a  national  Intelligence  esti- 
mate warned: 

"Although  It  Is  possible  that  the  French 
and  Vietnamese,  even  with  firm  support 
from  the  VS.  and  other  powers,  may  be  able 
to  establish  a  strong  regime  In  South  Viet- 
nam, we  believe  that  the  chances  for  this 
development  are  poor  and  moreover,  that  the 
situation  Is  more  likely  to  continue  to  de- 
teriorate progressively  over  the  next  year." 

"Given  the  generally  bleak  appraisals  of 
Dlem's  prospects,  they  who  made  U.S.  policy 
could  only  have  done  so  by  assuming  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  risk,"  the  study  says  of 
the  Eisenhower  commitments. 

Tbe  Pentagon  study  does  not  deal  at  length 
with  a  major  queatlon:  Why  did  the  policy- 
makers go  ahead  despite  the  Intelligence  es- 
tinuites  prepared  by  their  most  senior  intel- 
ligence cfllcials? 

Tbe  most  important  reason  advanced  by 
the  Pentagon  study  U  that  after  the  fall  of 
China  to  the  Communists  In  1949  and  the 
hardening  of  American  antl-Communlst  at- 
tltudss,  "Indochina's  Importance  to  U.S. 
security  Interests  In  the  Far  East  was  taken 
for  granted." 

Tbe  basic  rationale  for  American  involve- 
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ment — what  later  came  to  be  called  tbe 
domino  theory — was  first  clearly  enunciated 
by  the  National  Security  Council  In  February, 
1950,  when  It  decided  to  extend  military  aid 
to  tbe  French  In  Indochina. 

"INDOCHINA  IS  A  KET  ASXA" 

"It  Is  Important  to  U.S.  security  Interests," 
the  Council  said,  "that  all  practicable  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  prevent  further  Communist 
expansion  In  Southeast  Asia.  Indochina  Is  a 
key  area  and  Is  under  Immediate  threat." 

"The  neighboring  countries  of  Thailand 
and  Burma  could  be  expected  to  fall  under 
Communist  domination  If  Indochina  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Communist  government.  The 
balance  of  Southeast  Asia  would  then  be  In 
grave  hazard." 

Subsequent  Council  decision  papers 
throughout  the  nlneteen-flftles  repeated  this 
formulation  with  ever-Increasing  sweep. 

A  Council  paper  approved  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  January,  1954,  predicted  that 
the  "loss  of  any  single  country"  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  loss  of  all 
Southeast  Asia,  then  India  and  Japan,  and 
finally  "endanger  the  stability  and  security 
of  Europe." 

"The  domino  theory  and  the  assumptions 
behind  it  were  never  questioned."  the  Penta- 
gon account  says  of  the  Elsenhower  years. 
The  result  was  that  the  Government's  In- 
ternal debate  usually  centered  more  on  mat- 
ters of  military  feasibility  than  on  questions 
of  basic  national  Interests. 

U.8.  POLICT  IN   "Disaxxat" 

The  Pentagon  study,  which  begins  its 
account  of  American  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam with  World  War  II.  says  that  American 
policy  from  1940  to  1950  has  been  a  sub- 
ject  of   "significant    misunderstanding." 

American  policy  toward  Vietnam  during 
these  years,  the  study  says,  was  "less  purpose- 
ful" than  most  people  have  assumed,  and 
more  characterized  by  "ambivalence  and 
Indecision." 

Prealdent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  writer 
relates,  never  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
support  the  French  desire  to  reclaim  their 
Indochina  colonies  from  the  Ji^anese  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

And  at  his  death,  American  policy  toward 
Indochina  was  in  "disarray,"  the  writer 
says. 

He  recounts  that  at  first  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration had  no  clear-cut  reaction  to  the 
conflict  that  broke  out  In  1945  and  1946  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Vletmlnh  and 
eventually  led  to  full-scale  war.  American 
policy,  he  adds,  remained  "ambivalent." 

In  a  cablegram  still  kept  secret  in  State 
Department  files.  Secretary  of  State  George 
C.  Marshall  described  the  Government's 
quandary  to  the  embassy  In  Paris: 

"We  have  fully  recognized  France's  sov- 
ereign position  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
It  appear  that  we  are  In  any  way  endeavor- 
ing undermine  that  position. 

"At  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  fact  there  are  two  sides  this  problem  and 
that  our  reports  Indicate  both  a  lack  of 
French  understanding  other  side  and  con- 
tinued existence  dangerously  outmoded  colo- 
nial outlook  and  method  In  areas. 

DUAI.    XEJXCTION    OF    PUkNS 

"On  other  hand  we  do  not  loee  sight  fact 
that  Ho  Cbl  Mlnb  has  direct  Communist  con- 
nections and  It  should  be  obvious  that  we 
are  not  interested  In  seeing  colonial  empire 
administrations  supplanted  by  philosophy 
and  political  organization  directed  from  and 
controlled  by  Kremlin. 

"Frankly  we  have  no  solution  of  problem 
to  suggest." 

On  this  reasoning,  the  Truman  Govern- 
ment refused  French  requests  for  American 
planes  and  ships  to  transport  French  troops 
to  Indochina  and  similarly  turned  down  ap- 
peals for  American  arms  to  help  fight  the 
Vletmlnh. 
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But  the  Truman  Administration  also  re- 
buffed the  appeals  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In 
August  and  September,  1945,  the  account  re- 
lates, while  his  forces  were  In  control  of 
Hanoi,  he  sent  a  request  to  President  Tru- 
man through  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
precursor  of  the  C.I.A.,  asking  that  Vietnam 
be  accorded  "the  same  status  as  tbe  Philip- 
pines" for  a  period  of  tutelage  pending 
Independence. 

Prom  October,  1946,  until  the  following 
February,  the  account  continues,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  wrote  at  least  eight  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
formally  appealing  for  United  States  and 
United  Nations  Intervention  against  French 
colonialism. 

There  Is  no  record,  the  analyst  says,  that 
any  of  the  appeals  were  answered. 

"Nonintervention  by  the  Umted  States  on 
behalf  of  the  Vietnamese  was  tantamount 
to  acceptance  of  the  French,"  the  Pentagon 
account  declares. 

In  1948  and  1949,  as  concern  about  the 
Soviet  Union's  expansion  in  Eastern  Europe 
grew  In  the  Umted  States,  Washington  be- 
came Increasingly  anxious  at>out  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh's  Communist  affiliations.  Nevertheless, 
the  account  dlscloees,  a  survey  by  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search In  the  fall  of  1948  concluded  that 
It  could  not  find  any  hard  evidence  that  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  actually  took  his  orders  from 
Moscow. 

"AN    ANOMALY    SO   TAR" 

"If  there  Is  a  Moscow-directed  conspiracy 
In  Southeast  Asia,  Indochina  is  an  anomaly 
so  far,"  the  study  reported  In  its  evaluation 
section. 

With  Its  growing  concern  about  Com- 
munism, Washington  began  to  press  Paris 
harder  to  give  more  Independence  to  tbe 
Indochina  states.  Tbe  American  Government 
thus  hoped  to  encourage  Vietnamese  popular 
support  for  Bao  Dal  as  a  non-Communist 
alternative  to  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  and  bis  Vletmlnh. 

Yet,  tbe  narrative  relates,  even  when  in 
March,  1949,  F'rance  did  agree  with  Emperor 
Bao  Dal  to  grant  Vietnam  independence 
within  the  French  Union,  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration continued  to  withhold  Its  back- 
ing, fearful  that  Bao  Dal  was  still  weak  and 
tainted  with  French  colonialism. 

In  a  cablegram  to  the  Paris  embassy,  the 
State  Department  outlined  Its  concern: 

"We  cannot  at  this  time  Irretrievably  com- 
mit the  U.S.  to  support  of  a  native  govern- 
ment which  by  falling  to  develop  appeal 
among  Vietnamese  might  become  virtually 
a  puppet  government  separated  from  the 
people  and  existing  only  by  the  presence  of 
French  military  forces." 

But  when  Mao  Tse-tung's  armies  drove 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  out  of  China 
In  late  1949,  Washington's  ambivalence 
ended  dramatically. 

On  Dec.  30  President  Truman  approved  a 
key  National  Security  Council  study  on  Asia, 
designated  N.S.C.  48/2.  With  It,  the  Pentagon 
study  says,  '"Ilie  course  of  U.S.  jxjllcy  was 
set  to  block  further  Conmiunlst  expansion  In 
Asia." 

VAXIKD  rOBMS  OF  ASSISTANCX 

"The  United  States  on  Its  own  Initiative," 
the  document  declared,  should  now  scruti- 
nize closely  the  development  of  threats  from 
Communist  aggression,  direct  or  Indirect, 
and  be  prepared  to  help  within  our  means 
to  meet  such  threats  by  providing  political, 
economic  and  military  assistance  and  advice 
where  clearly  needed  to  supplement  the 
resistance  of  other  governments  In  and  out 
of  the  area  which  are  more  directly 
concerned." 

The  Council  document  concluded  that 
"particular  attention  should  be  given  to  tbe 
problem  of  French  Indochina." 

The  basic  policy  decisions  having  been 
made,  the  Pentagon  account  relates  develop- 
ments followed  swiftly. 

When  Pelting  and  Moscow  reoogniaed  Ho 
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Cht  Mlnh's  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
In  January,  1950,  WaahlngtOQ  followed  by 
recognizing  Bao  Dal  that  Feb.  7. 

Nine  days  later,  the  French  requested 
military  aid  for  the  war  In  Indochina.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson,  In  recommend- 
ing a  favorable  reply,  wrote  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  President  Truman: 

"The  choloe  confronting  the  U.S.  la  to 
support  the  legal  governments  in  Indochina 
or  to  face  the  extension  of  Communism  over 
the  remainder  of  the  continental  area  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  possibly  westward." 

On  May  8.  Washington  announced  that  It 
would  provide  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  French  in  Indochina,  beginning  with  a 
grant  of  $10-mllllon. 

The  first  step  had  been  taken.  "The  U.8. 
thereafter  was  directly  Involved  in  the  devel- 
oping tragedy  in  Vietnam,"  the  accoimt 
says. 

Ultimately,  the  Amerlcaa  military  aid  pro- 
gram reached  1 11 -billion  in  1954.  paying  for 
78  per  cent  of  the  French  vrar  burden. 

BaiNK  or  Intexvxntion 

In  the  spring  of  1954.  as  tbe  French  mili- 
tary position  in  Indochina  deteriorated  rap- 
idly and  the  date  for  the  Geneva  conference 
approached,  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
twice  hinted  to  France  that  It  was  ready  to 
Intervene  with  American  forces. 

The  Pentagon  study  contends  that  while 
some  Information  about  these  two  episodes 
has  become  public,  the  American  p>eople  have 
never  been  told  how  seriously  the  Elsenhower 
Inner  circle  debated  Intervening. 

"The  record  shows  plainly."  the  analyst 
says,  "that  the  U.S.  did  seriously  consider  In- 
tervention and  advocated  It  to  the  U.  K.  and 
other  allies." 

The  first  of  these  episodes,  during  March 
and  April  before  the  fall  of  the  French  fort- 
ress at  Dlenblenpbu.  vms  dleclosed  not  long 
afterward  by  American  journalists.  But  tbe 
story  of  the  second.  In  May  and  early  June 
while  the  Geneva  conference  was  In  session, 
has  never  been  fully  revealed.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
himself.  In  his  196S  book  "Mandate  for 
Change,"  mentioned  the  second  debate  over 
Intervention  but  gave  only  a  sketchy  account 
and  did  not  report  asking  Secretary  of  State 
John  I^ieter  Dulles  to  draft  a  Congressional 
resolution. 

The  Elsenhower  Administration  felt  inter- 
vention might  be  necessary,  tbe  study  says, 
because  without  American  help  the  French 
were  likely  to  negotiate  a  "sellout"  at  Geneva 
to  escape  an  unpopular  war. 

THE  U}SS  "WOUU)  BX  CXITICAL" 

As  early  as  August.  1953,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  decided  that  American  policy 
should  be  that  "under  present  conditions  any 
negotiated  settlement  would  mean  the  even- 
tual lose  to  Communism  not  only  of  Indo- 
china but  of  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  The 
loss  of  Indochina  would  be  critical  to  tbe  se- 
curity of  tbe  VS." 

Tbe  Eisenhower  Administration  stated  Its 
opposition  to  a  negotiated  settlement  most 
fully  In  an  N.S.C.  paper,  "United  States  Posi- 
tion on  Indochina  to  be  Taken  at  Geneva," 
late  In  April  in  the  week  tbe  conference 
opened. 

It  was  at  this  point,  according  to  the  study, 
that  the  Council  urged  President  Eieenhower 
"to  Inform  Paris  that  French  acquiescence  in 
a  Communist  take-over  of  Indochina  would 
bear  on  Its  status  as  one  of  the  Big  Three" 
and  that  'U.S.  aid  to  France  would  automa- 
tically cease." 

In  addition,  the  Council's  policy  paper 
said  that  the  United  States  should  consider 
continuing  the  war  itself,  with  the  Indochina 
states.  If  France  negotiated  an  unsatisfactory 
settlement.  America's  goal  should  be  nothing 
short  of  a  "military  victory,"  the  Council 
said. 

THX  PtaamsNT  Dxcmss 

The  Government's  mternal  record  shows, 
the  study  says,  that  while  Secretary  Dullea 
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and  Adm.  Arthur  W.  itadlord,  Ch*lna«n  of 
the  Joint  Chlefk  of  StAff.  puslMd  h*rd  for  In- 
terrentlon.  other  serrlce  chief*,  pkrtlcqlarly 
0«n.  ICatthew  B.  Rldfway  of  the  Army,  were 
more  c«utloua.  They  remembered  the  bitter 
ukd  protracted  experience  In  Korea  and  were 
not  e«cer  to  lepeat  It. 

Prealdent  Blaenhower  finally  reached  a  de- 
etelon  agalnat  Interrentlon  on  April  4  after 
a  meeting  of  Mr.  Dullea  and  Admiral  Radford 
with  Congreeetonal  leaders  the  prerloua  day 
showed  that  the  Oongreei  would  not  support 
American  action  without  allied  help. 

Aa  Joumallata  write,  at  the  time,  the  Presi- 
dent felt  he  muat  have  Congreaalonal  appro- 
val before  he  committed  American  troope, 
and  the  Cong i  Milonal  leaders  Insisted  on 
allied  participation,  especially  by  Britain. 

At  the  Tery  time  the  President  was  reaching 
this  conclusion.  Ambassador  Douglas  DUIon 
In  Paris  was  cabling  that  the  French  bad  re- 
quested the  "Immediate  armed  Intervention 
of  VJS.  carrier  aircraft  at  Dlenblenphu."  (See 
text.  Dillon  cable,  AprU  6,  19M.] 

Mr.  DlUon  noted  that  the  French  had 
been  prompted  to  make  the  request  because 
they  had  been  told  by  Admiral  Radford  that 
"he  would  do  his  best  to  obtain  such  help 
from  the  U.8.  Gtoremment." 

Moreover,  the  President's  decision  of  April 
4,  contrary  to  what  was  written  at  the  time, 
was  only  tenutlve.  The  debate  on  Intar- 
ventlon  was  stlU  very  much  alive,  the  Pen- 
tagon account  says. 

In  fact,  the  foUowlng  day,  April  6,  the 
National  Security  Council,  In  an  action  pa- 
per, concluded : 

"On  balance,  It  appears  tlMt  the  VS. 
should  now  reach  a  decision  whether  or  not 
to  Intervene  with  combat  forces  If  that  Is 
neoeasary  to  save  Indochina  from  Commu- 
nist control,  and  tentatively  the  form  and 
ooiMlltlona  of  any  such  Intervention." 

On  May  7,  with  the  news  tlMt  Dlenblenphu 
had  Just  fallen  and  with  the  delegates 
already  in  Geneva.  Prealdent  Elsenhower 
met  with  Mr.  Dulles  In  the  White  House 
to  gain  consider  IntenrenClon. 

"mnrsD  sTAna  wnx  oo  to  congsxss" 

According  to  a  memorandum  by  Robert 
Cutler,  tbe  President's  executive  assistant. 
they  discussed  bow  "the  US.  should  (as  a 
last  act  to  save  Indochina)  propose  to 
Franoe"  that  If  certain  conditions  were  met 
"the  VS.  will  go  to  Oongreas  for  authority 
to  Intervene  with  combat  fbrces."  Tbe  words 
In  parentheses  appeared  In  the  memoran- 
dum. (See  text,  memo  of  talk.  AprU  7.  IB64.I 

Mr.  Cutler  noted  that  be  explained  to  the 
President  that  some  members  of  the  Coun- 
cU's  Planning  Board  "felt  that  It  had  never 
been  made  clear  to  the  nwnch  that  tbe 
United  States  was  willing  to  ask  for  Con- 
greastonal  authority"  If  the  preconditions 
were  met. 

Mr.  Dulles  said  he  would  mention  the 
subject  to  the  French  Amabassador.  Henry 
Bonnet,  that  afternoon,  "perhaps  "^ving  a 
more  broad  hint  than  heretofore." 

The  preoonditlone  included  a  call  for  the 
French  to  grant  "genuine  freedom"  to  the 
Indochina  staites — Laos.  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam. 

They  also  stipulated  that  American  ad- 
visers In  Vietnam  should  "take  major  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  training  indigenous  forces" 
and  "shsre  responsibility  for  military  plan- 
ning." American  offloers  In  Vietnam  bad  long 
chafed  under  the  limits  on  the  role  the 
French  allowed  theoa,  the  study  says. 

Participation  by  the  British,  who  had 
shown  themselves  extremely  reluctant  to  get 
Involved,  was  no  longer  cited  as  a  condition. 

Tbe  French  picked  up  Mr.  Dulles's  bint, 
and  on  May  10  Premier  Joeeph  Lanlel  told 
Ambaaaador  Dillon  that  nanoe  needed 
American  intervention  to  save  Indochina. 
That  evening  tbe  Presldeoit  again  met  with 
Mr.  Dulles,  along  with  Admiral  Radford  and 
Secretary  of  Defenae  Charles  E.  Wilson,  to 
discuss  the  French  appeal. 
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XKBTSucnoNs  roa  dcuuis 

I>urlng  the  meeting  Preeldent  KUenhower 
directed  Secretary  Dulles  to  prepare  a  resolu- 
tion that  he  could  take  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  requeetlng  authority  to  com- 
mit American  troops  in  Indochina. 

From  a  document  Included  in  the  Penta- 
gon chronicle — the  partial  text  of  a  legal 
commentary  by  a  Pentagon  ofllclal  on  tbe 
draft  Con«^<essional  resolution — It  Is  clear 
that  such  a  Oongrealonal  reaoluUoa  was 
prepared  and  circulated  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Justice  Department  and  tbe  De- 
fense Department. 

Although  some  historians  have  speculated 
that  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  strong- 
ly advocated  American  intervention  In  Indo- 
china during  these  debates,  the  Pentagon 
study  does  not  describe  his  views.  Moreover, 
tbe  account  does  not  mention  Mr.  Nixon  as 
a  participant  In  any  of  the  critical  meetings 
at  which  Intervention  was  discussed  by  the 
President,  Secretary  Dulles  or  Admiral  Rad- 
ford. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the  De- 
fense Department  then  undertook  what  the 
account  describes  as  "contingency  planning" 
for  possible  Intervention — the  State  Depart- 
ment drawing  up  a  hypothetical  timetable  of 
diplomatic  moves  and  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment preparing  a  memorandum  on  the  U.S. 
forces  that  would  be  required. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson  on  May 
30.  recommended  that  the  United  States 
limit  Ita  Involvement  to  "air  and  naval  sup- 
port directed  from  outside  Indochina." 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United 
States,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  said,  "Indochina  Is 
devoid  of  decisive  military  objectives  and  the 
allocation  of  more  than  token  U.S.  armed 
forces  to  that  area  would  be  a  serious  diver- 
sion of  Umlted  U.S.  capabUltles." 

In  the  debates  over  intervention,  the  study 
says,  advocates  of  American  action  advanced 
several  novel  Ideas.  AdnUral  Radford  pro- 
posed to  the  French,  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  help  creata  an  "Intamatlonal 
Volunteer  Air  Corps"  for  Indochina.  The 
French  in  AprU  had  suggested  an  American 
air  strike  with  the  planes  painted  with 
French  markings.  And  late  In  May  the  French 
suggested  that  the  President  might  be  able 
to  get  around  Congress  If  he  sent  just  a 
division  of  marines — some  15,000  men. 

But  all  the  argumenta  in  favor  of  inter- 
vention came  to  naught.  The  French  Cabinet 
felt  that  the  war-vreary  National  Assembly 
would  balk  at  any  further  military  acUon. 

And  the  mUltary  situation  In  the  Red 
River  Delta  near  Hanoi  deteriorated  so  badly 
In  late  May  and  early  June  that  Washington 
felt  intervention  would  now  be  useless.  On 
June  16  Secretary  Dulles  Informed  Ambassa- 
dor Bonnet  that  the  time  for  Intervention 
bad  run  out. 

THX  SIBIBS  so  rtM 

BvenU  before  Tonkin  Incldenta:  Study 
says  American-run  covert  war  against  North 
Vietnam  preceded  Tonkin  Oulf  clashes  by 
months. 

Planning  the  tMmblng:  Alter  Tonkin 
clashes,  and  before  1064  Presidential  election, 
Johnson  Administration  planners  reached 
"general  consensus"  favoring  air  war  against 
North.  Sustained  bombing  began  In  March, 
19«6. 

Oround  war  begins:  VS.  decided  on  of- 
fensive ground  role  after  month  of  bombing 
failed  to  Impede  enemy.  President  Johnson 
ordered  decision  kept  secret. 

Kennedy  years:  Kennedy  Administration's 
approval  of  covert  warfare  against  North 
Vietnam  In  1961  and  "complicity"  in  oustar 
of  Prealdent  Diem  deepened  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

1965-66  troop  buUd-up;  Study  links  force 
expansion  with  VS.  planners'  failure  to  an- 
ticipate enemy  build-up.  Air  war  was  widened 
desplta  Intalllgenoe  warnings  that  Hanoi's 
wUl  could  not  be  broken  by  raids. 
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DlslUusion  in  1966-67:  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  urged  bombing  cutback  In  Octo- 
ber, 1966,  and  favored  accepting  Saigon 
coalition  in  May.  1967,  becoming  leader  of 
"disillusioned  doves"  who  tried  to  reverse 
U.S.  course. 

Turnabout,  1968:  Amid  ahoek  of  enemy's 
Tet  offensive — ^with  mlUtary  privately  report- 
ing sweeping  damage — generals  tried  to  force 
President  Johnson  Into  major  mobUlaatlon 
and  drive  for  victory.  Resulting  policy  clash 
brought  on  U.S.  decision  to  de-escalata. 

HioKuaim  or  trx  Pxbiod 

South  Vietnam,  the  secret  Pentagon  ac- 
count contends,  is  essentlaUy  the  creation 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  formative  years 
were  those  of  the  Truman  and — In  par- 
ticular— the   Elsenhower   Administrations. 

Here,  In  chronological  order,  are  key 
events — actions,  decisions,  policy  formula- 
tions— of  this  period. 

1S45-4S 

Ho  Chi  Minh  writes  series  of  appeals  for 
U.S.  support  to  President  Truman,  Secretary 
of  State;  no  Indication,  account  says,  of  any 
reply. 

1910 

U.S.  recognises  Bao  Dal  regime,  not  Ho; 
French  ask  mUltary  aid;  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  says  alternative  is  "extension 
of  Communism"  tbrovighout  Southeast  Asia 
"and  possibly  westward."  Aid  decision,  ac- 
count says,  meant  U.B.  was  "thereafter"  di- 
rectly involved  "In  the  developing  tragedy 
In  Vietnam." 

19S4 

National  Security  CouncU  urges  Prealdent 
Elsenhower  to  warn  that  "French  acquies- 
cence" In  negotiated  settlement  would  end 
UJ3.  aid  to  France.  Suggesta  U.S.  might  con- 
tinue war  to  "mUltary  victory." 

French  ask  U.S.  air  strike  with  dlsgiiised 
planes.  President's  nonintervention  decision 
atUl  tentative.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles  says  he  wlU  give  "broad  hint"  to 
French  that  U.S.  intarvention  Is  possible 
with  preconditions.  Elsenhower  orders  draft 
Congreesional  resolution  Defense  Depart- 
ment prepares  memo  on  required  U.S.  forces. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  memo  says  Indochina 
Is  "devoid  of  decisive  mUltary  objectives." 

June — Col.  Edward  O.  Lansdale  of  CIA. 
arrives  Saigon  to  head  team  of  agenta  for 
"paramlUtary  operations"  and  "political- 
psychological  warfare"  against  North. 

August — National  intalllgence  estimate 
terms  chances  for  strong  regime  In  South 
poor.  National  Security  CoimcU  finds  Geneva 
accords  "disaster"  completing  "major  for- 
ward stride  of  Communism."  study  says.  Joint 
Chiefs'  memo  says  "strong,  stable  clvU  gov- 
ernment" Is  "absolutely  essential"  basis  for 
US.  mUItary-tralnlng  aid.  But  Mr.  Dulles 
feels  military-training  progrlun  is  "one  of 
tbe  most  efficient  means"  of  stablllElng 
regime.  With  President's  approval  of  Council 
recommendations  for  direct  economic,  mUl- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam.  "American  policy 
toward  post-Oeneva  Vietnam  was  dramm," 
account  says. 

October — Lansdale  team  In  "delayed  sabo- 
tage" of  Hanoi  railroad;  contaminates  all 
supply  for  city's  buses  for  "gradual  wreckage" 
of  motors,  distributes  fake  VIetmlnh  leaflets; 
recrulta,  trains,  equips  two  teams  Vietnamese 
agenta. 

December — Oen.  J.  Lawton  CoUlns.  U.S. 
special  representative,  urges  removal  and 
replacement  of  Ngo  Dlnb  Diem  as  leader  or 
"re-evaluatlon  of  our  plans"  for  area  aid.  Mr. 
Dulles  replies  he  has  "no  other  choice  but 
to  continue  our  aid  to  Vietnam  and  support 
of  Diem." 

ISSS 

AprU — Mr.  Dulles,  after  meeting  with  Gen- 
eral Collins,  cables  embassy  in  Saigon  to 
seek  Diem  alternative. 

May — Mr.  Diem,  with  Lansdale  aid,  quashes 
sect  uprising.  Saigon.  Mr.  DuUes  cancels 
cable.  National  Security  Council  draft  state- 
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ment — Ite  "main  features"  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Diem— suggesta  he  insist  on  free  elections 
by  secret  ballot  with  strict  supervision.  Com- 
munlsta  In  Germany  had  rejected  those  con- 
ditions; "hopefully  the  VIetmlnh  would  fol- 
low suit,"  account  says. 

December — Mr.  Dulles,  In  cable  to  embassy, 
says  U.S.  should  not  act  "to  speed  up  present 
process  of  decay  of  Geneva  accords"  but  not 
make  "sUgbtest  effort  to  Infuse  Ufe  into 
them." 

Its* 

U.S.  sends  350  additional  mUltary  men  to 
Saigon;  account  says  this  example  of  the 
U.S.   Ignoring"  Geneva  accords. 

iseo 
National  Intelligence  estimate  predicts 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the  Gov- 
ernment will  probably  continue  to  rise"  and 
these  "adverse  trends,"  unchecked,  "wUl  al- 
most certainly  in  time  cause  the  collapse  of 
DIem's  regime." 

TKX   GeNXV*    "DMABTXa" 

When  the  Geneva  agreements  were  con- 
cluded on  July  31,  1954,  the  account  says. 
"except  for  the  United  States,  the  major 
powers  were  satisfied  with  their  handiwork." 

France,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China  and  to  some  extent  North  Viet- 
nam believed  that  they  had  ended  the  war 
and  bad  transferred  the  confUct  to  the  politi- 
cal realm. 

And,  the  study  says,  most  of  the  govern- 
menta  involved  "anticipated  that  France 
would  remain  In  Vietnam."  They  expected 
that  Paris  would  retain  a  major  influence 
over  the  Diem  regime,  train  Premier  Diem's 
army  and  insure  that  the  1966  elections 
specified  by  the  Geneva  accords  were  carried 
out. 

But  the  Elsenhower  Administration  took  a 
different  view,  the  Pentagon  account  relates. 

In  meeUngs  Aug.  6  and  13,  the  National 
Security  CoimcU  concluded  that  the  Geneva 
settlement  was  a  "disaster"  that  "completed 
a  major  forward  stride  of  Communism  which 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia." 

The  CouncU 's  thinking  appeared  consist- 
ent with  Ita  decision  In  AprU  before  the  con- 
ference began,  that  the  United  States  would 
not  associate  Itself  with  an  unsatisfactory 
settlement.  Secretary  D\Ules  had  announced 
this  publicly  on  several  occasions,  and  in  the 
end  the  United  States  bad  only  taken  note 
of  the  agreementa. 

THX   VOXCBS   or   DXaSKKT 

But  before  the  CouncU  reached  a  final 
decision  in  August  on  exactly  what  programs 
to  Initiate  in  Indochina,  several  dissenting 
voices  rose  Inside  the  Government. 

The  national  intelligence  estimate  of  Aug.  3 
warned  that  even  with  American  support  It 
was  unlikely  that  the  French  or  Vietnamese 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  strong  govern- 
ment. And  the  National  Intelligence  Board 
predicted  that  tbe  situation  would  probably 
continue  to  deteriorate. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  also  objected 
to  proposals  that  the  United  Statee  train 
and   equip   the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  Aug.  4.  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  listed  their 
preconditions  for  VS.  mUltary  aid  to  the 
Diem  regime: 

"It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  there  be  a 
reasonably  strong,  stable  clvU  government  In 
control.  It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  a  U.S.  mUl- 
tary training  mission  to  achieve  success 
unless  the  nation  concerned  is  able  effectively 
to  perform  those  governmental  functions  es- 
sential to  the  successful  raising  and  main- 
tenance of  armed  forces." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  also  called  for  tbe  com- 
plete "withdrawal  of  French  forces,  French 
officials  and  French  advisers  from  Indochina 
In  order  to  provide  motivation  and  a  sound 
basis  for  the  establishment  of  national 
armed  forces." 

Finally  the  Joint  Chiefs  expressed  concern 
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about  the  limits  placed  on  American  forces 
In  Vietnam  by  the  Geneva  accords — they 
were  restricted  to  343  men,  the  number  of 
American  mUltary  personnel  present  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Despite  these  arguments,  the  study  says 
Secretary  of  State  Dulles  felt  that  the  need 
to  stop  Communism  in  Vietnam  made  action 
Imperative. 

DULLES'    VIEWS    PKBaVASIVE 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  WUson, 
he  said  that  whUe  the  Diem  regime  "is  far 
from  strong  or  stable"  a  mUltary  training 
program  woiUd  be  "one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  enabling  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment to  become  strong." 

In  the  end,  the  study  recounte.  Secretary 
Dulles'  views  were  persuasive. 

On  Aug.  30  the  President  approved  a  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU  paper  tlUed  "Review 
of  VS.  Policy  In  the  Far  East."  It  outlined 
a  threefold  program: 

MUitarUy,  the  United  States  would  "work 
with  France  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  buUd 
up  Indigenous  forces  able  to  provide  In- 
ternal security. 

Economically,  the  United  States  would 
begin  giving  aid  dlrecUy  to  the  Vietnamese, 
not  as  before  through  the  Ftench.  The  French 
were  to  be  dissociated  from  the  levers  of 
conmiand." 

Politically,  the  United  States  would  work 
with  Premier  Diem,  but  would  encourage  him 
to  broaden  his  Government  and  establish 
more  democratic  Institutions. 

With  these  decisions,  the  account  says 
"American  policy  toward  post-Geneva  Viet- 
nam was  drawn."  The  commitment  for  the 
United  States  to  assiune  the  burden  of  de- 
fending South  Vietnam  had  been  made. 

"The  avaUable  record  does  not  indicate  any 
rebuttal"  to  the  warnings  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Board  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  aocoxint  reporta.  "What  it  does  in- 
dicate is  that  the  U.S.  decided  to  gamble 
vrlth  very  limited  resources  because  the  po- 
tential gains  seemed  weU  worth  a  limited 
risk." 

A   TEAM    ALBXADT   BXKT 

Although  this  major  decision  for  direct 
American  involvement  In  Vietnam  was  made 
m  August,  the  Pentagon  account  shows  that 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  had  already 
sent  a  team  of  Americans  to  begin  secret 
operations  against  the  VIetmlnh  In  June, 
while  the  Geneva  conference  was  stUl  In 
session. 

The  team  was  headed  by  Colonel  Lansdale, 
the  C.I.A.  agent  who  had  established  a  repu- 
tation as  America's  leading  expert  in  coun- 
terguerrilla  warfare  in  the  PhUipplnes,  where 
he  had  helped  President  Ramon  Magsaysay 
suppress  the  Communist-led  Hukbalahap  In- 
surgenta. 

So  extensive  were  hU  subsequent  exploits 
In  Vietnam  m  the  nineteen-flftles  that 
Colonel  Lansdale  was  widely  known  as  the 
model  for  the  leading  characters  In  two 
novels  of  Asian  intrigue— "The  Quiet  Ameri- 
can," by  Graham  Greene,  and  "The  Ugly 
American."  by  WUUam  J.  Lederer  and  Eugene 
Burdlck. 

A  carefuUy  detaUed  21,000-word  report  by 
members  of  Colonel  Lansdale's  team,  the 
Saigon  MUltary  Mission,  is  appended  to  the 
Pentagon  chronicle. 

According  to  that  report  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  from  June,  1964,  to  August,  1966,  the 
team  was  originally  instructed  "to  under- 
take paramUltary  operations  against  the 
enemy  and  to  wage  poUtlcal -psychological 
warfare." 

"lAter."  It  adds,  "after  Geneva,  the  mis- 
sion was  modUJed  to  prepare  the  means  for 
undertaking  paramUltary  operations  in  Com- 
munist areas  rather  than  to  wage  unconven- 
tional warfare." 

One  of  Colonel  Lansdale's  first  worries  was 
to  get  his  team  members  Into  Vietnam  before 
tbe  Aug.  11  deadline  set  by  the  Geneva  agree- 
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menta  for  a  freese  on  the  number  of  foreign 
nUlitary  personnel.  As  the  deadline  ap- 
proached, the  report  says,  it  appeared  that 
the  Saigon  MUltary  Mission  "might  have  only 
two  members  present  unless  action  was 
taken." 

It  adds  that  Lieut.  Gen.  John  W.  O'Daniel, 
chief  of  the  United  States  MUltary  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group,  "agreed  to  the  addi- 
tion of  10  SJif.M.  members  under  MAAG 
cover,  plus  any  others  in  the  Defense  pipeline 
who  arrived  before  the  deadline.  A  caU  for 
help  went  out.  Ten  officers  In  Korea,  Japan 
and  Okinawa  were  selected  and  rushed  to 
Vietnam." 

WhUe  It  says  that  the  team  members  were 
given  cover  by  being  listed  as  members  of 
MAAG,  the  report  also  polnta  out  that  they 
communicated  with  Washington  through  the 
C.I.A.  station  in  Saigon. 

A    BfEMWXa    or   THE    C.IJl. 

Colonel  Lansdale  himself  Is  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  CJ.A.  In  a  memorandum  on 
the  actions  of  the  President's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Indochina,  written  Jan.  30,  1954, 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel  3d.  (See 
text,  Eisenhower  committee's  memo.] 

The  memorandum,  which  is  appended  to 
tbe  Pentagon  study,  lists  Colonsl  Lansdale 
as  one  of  the  C.IJl.  representatives  present 
at  the  meeung.  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director  of 
Central  InteUlgence,  also  attended  the 
meeting. 

In  the  faU  of  1954,  after  all  the  members 
had  arrived  in  Vietnam,  the  report  says,  the 
team's  activities  Increased. 

Under  Colonel  Lansdale,  "  a  smau  English - 
language  class  (was)  conducted  for  mis- 
tresses of  Important  personages  at  their 
request." 

This  class  provided  valuable  contacto  for 
Colonel  Laxudale,  enabling  blm  to  get  to 
know  such  people  as  the  "favorite  mistress" 
of  the  army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Nguyen  Van 
Hlnh,  the  report  recounta. 

When  the  Oct.  9  deadline  for  the  French 
evacuation  of  Hanoi  approached,  the  team 
sought  to  sabotage  some  of  Hanoi's  key 
faclUtles. 

"It  was  learned  that  the  largest  printing 
establishment  In  the  north  Intended  to  re- 
main In  Hanoi  and  do  business  with  the  VIet- 
mlnh," the  report  relates.  "An  attempt  was 
made  by  S.MJf.  to  destroy  the  modem 
presses,  but  VIetmlnh  security  agenta  already 
had  moved  into  the  plant  and  frustrated  the 
attempt." 

It  was  the  mission's  team  in  Hanoi  that 
spent  several  nlghta  pouring  contaminant  In 
the  engines  of  the  Hanoi  bus  company  so 
the  buses  woiUd  graduaUy  be  wrecked  after 
the  VIetmlnh  took  over  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mission's  team  car- 
ried out  what  the  report  calls  "black  psywar 
strikes" — that  U,  psychological  warfare  with 
materials  falsely  attributed  to  the  other  side. 
The  team  printed  what  appeared  to  be 
"leafleta  signed  by  the  VIetmlnh  instructing 
Tonkinese  on  how  to  behave  for  the  VIet- 
mlnh takeover  of  the  Hanoi  region  in  early 
October,  Including  Items  about  property, 
money  reform  and  a  three-day  holiday  of 
workers  upon  take-over."  The  attempt  to 
soare  the  people  worked. 

"The  day  foUowlng  the  distribution  of 
thsae  leafleta,"  the  report  adds,  "refugee 
registration  (of  those  wishing  to  flee  North 
Vietnam]  tripled.  Two  days  Uter  VIetmlnh 
currency  was  worth  half  the  value  prior  to 
the  leafleta. 

"The  VIetmlnh  took  to  the  radio  to 
denounce  the  leafleta;  the  leafleta  were  so 
authentic  In  appearance  that  even  most  of 
the  rank-and-lUe  VIetmlnh  were  sure  that 
the  radio  denunciations  were  a  French  trick." 

aOMX   HELP   VBOM   THE   STAXS 

In  the  South,  the  team  hired  Vietnamese 
astrologers — in  whose  art  many  Asians  place 
great  trust — to  oompUe  «im«n»i»«  bearing  dire 
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pi«(UctlODS  for  the  Vletmlnb  and  good  omena 
tor  the  new  Oovenunent  of  Premier  Diem. 

To  cury  out  cl*ndestlne  operations  In 
North  Vietnam  after  the  team  evacuated 
Hanoi,  the  report  adds,  MaJ.  Luclen  Coneln, 
an  officer  of  SJ4.M.,  recruited  a  group  of  Vlet- 
namirnn  agente  under  the  code  name  of  Blnh. 

"The  group  was  to  be  trained  and  sup- 
ported by  the  VS.  as  patriotic  Vietnamese. " 
the  repwt  says,  "to  come  eventually  under 
Qover&ment  control  when  the  Ckivemment 
was  ready  for  such  actlvltlea.  Thirteen  Blnhs 
were  quietly  cxfUttated  through  the  port  of 
Haiphong  .  .  .  and  taken  on  the  first  stage 
of  the  Journey  to  their  training  area  by  a 
U.S.  Navy  ship." 

Until  Halphoqg  was  finally  evacuated  in 
May.  196A.  ClvU  Air  Transport,  the  Taiwan- 
based  airline  run  by  Oen.  Claire  Cbennault. 
smuggled  arms  for  the  Blnh  team  from 
Saigon  to  Haiphong. 

In  exchange,  the  report  says,  the  Lansdale 
Mission  got  C.A.T.  the  lucrative  contract  for 
flying  the  thousands  of  refugees  out  of  North 
Vietnam. 

As  the  report  describee  the  team's  actions, 
"Haiphong  was  reminiscent  of  our  own 
pioneer  days  as  It  was  swamped  with  people 
whom  tt  couldn't  shelter.  Living  space  and 
food  were  at  a  premium,  nervous  tension 
grew.  It  was  a  wild  time  for  our  northern 
team." 

Another  team  of  31  agents,  code-named  the 
Hao  group,  were  recruited  In  Saigon  smug- 
gled out  o&  a  VS.  Navy  ship  while  disguised 
as  cooUes,  and  taken  to  a  "secret  site"  for 
training,  the  report  goea  on. 

Anu  for  the  Haoa  were  smuggled  into 
Saigon  by  the  United  States  Air  Force,  the 
report  says,  adding  that  8J4JC.  brought  In 
eight  and  a  half  tons  of  equipment.  This  In- 
cluded 14  radios.  SOO  carbines.  50  pUtoU,  300 
pounds  of  exploalvea  and  100.000  rounds  of 
amoiunltlon . 


HAMSCUITKD   TO   A    LXm 

The  Lansdale  team's  report  does  not  tell 
what  kinds  of  intelligence  or  sabotage  activi- 
ties the  Blnh  and  Hao  groups  carried  out  in 
North  Vietnam.  But  it  does  recount  that  one 
Blnh  agent  was  mistakenly  picked  up  by 
Premier  Dlem's  troops  on  his  return  to  South 
Vietnam. 

"He  was  interrogated  by  being  handcuffed 
to  a  leper,  both  beaten  with  the  same  stick 
to  draw  Mood,  told  he  wovUd  now  have 
leprosy,  and  both  locked  up  In  a  tiny  cell 
together."  It  says.  "BMM.  was  able  to  have 
him  released." 

For  fiscal  year  lOU.  the  report  shows,  ex- 
penses for  the  Saigon  Military  Mission  ran 
to  $328,000.  This  did  not  include  salary  for 
the  American  offlcers  or  cosu  of  weapons 
drawn  from  American  stocks. 

The  largest  Item.  •123.080,  was  listed  as 
payment  for  operations.  Including  pay  and 
expenses  for  agents,  safehouses  and  transpor- 
taUon. 

LANSBALX   tM    THX    BaXACS 

While  Colonel  Lansdale's  team  carried  out 
lU  covert  operaUons,  the  major  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  the  National  Security  Council 
m  August,  18M,  were  being  put  into  practice. 

In  December,  Oen.  J.  Lawton  CoUlns,  who 
bad  been  chosen  by  President  Elsenhower  as 
his  personal  representative  to  Vietnam, 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  French  provid- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  take  over  all 
military  training  duties  from  them. 

The  agreement  was  put  into  effect  in  Feb- 
niary,  1965.  the  account  says,  and  the  French, 
under  American  pressure,  began  their  unex- 
peeted  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  the  decision  In  August.  1S64.  to 
back  Premier  Diem,  there  was  still  widespread 
unssstneas  in  the  American  Oovemment  over 
bU  lack  of  support  and  the  fragile  poUUcal 
situation  in  Saigon,  the  Pentagon  account 
goes  on. 

Oeneral  Coillna,  who  bad  been  given  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  felt  that  Premier  Diem 
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was  unequal  to  the  task  and  urged  that  be 
be  removed. 

If  the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  re- 
place Mr.  Diem,  Oeneral  Collins  wrote  to 
Washington  In  December,  1954,  then  "I  rec- 
ommend re-evaluatlon  of  our  plans  for 
assisting  Southeast  Asia."  This  Is  the  "least 
desirable  but  In  all  honesty  and  In  view  of 
what  I  have  observed  here  to  date  this  may 
be  the  only  sound  solution,"  he  said. 

StUl  Secretary  Dulles  remained  convinced, 
as  he  cabled  In  reply  to  Oeneral  Collins's  mes- 
sage, that  "we  have  no  other  choice  but  con- 
tinue our  aid  to  Vietnam  and  support  of 
Diem."  And  he  told  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Robertson  several  days  later 
that  the  United  States  must  "take  the 
plunge"  with  Mr.  Diem,  the  narrative  adds. 

In  the  spring  of  1956  the  crisis  in  Saigon 
worsened.  The  Hoa  Hao  and  Oao  E>al  armed 
sects  formed  a  united  front  with  the  Blnh 
Xuyen,  a  group  of  gangsters  who  controlled 
Saigon's  police  against  Premier  Diem,  and 
sporadic  fighting  broke  out  in  the  city.  The 
French  told  Washington  they  thought  pre- 
mier Diem  was  "hopeless"  and  "mad." 

Oeneral  Collins,  now  adamant  that  Iti. 
Diem  must  go,  flew  back  to  Washington  in 
late  April  to  press  his  case  personally  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  April  27,  after  a  meeting  with  Oeneral 
Collins,  Secretary  Dulles  reluctantly  agreed  to 
the  replacing  of  Premier  Diem.  He  cabled  the 
embassy  In  Saigon  to  find  an  alternative. 

But  Colonel  Lansdale  was  working  hard  to 
support  his  friend  Mr.  Diem.  In  October  the 
colonel  had  foiled  a  coup  against  Mr.  Diem 
by  Oen.  Nguyen  Van  Hinh,  the  army  Chief  of 
Staff,  by  Inviting  Oeneral  Hinh's  two  key 
aides  to  visit  the  Philippines  for  a  tour  of 
secret  projects. 

The  authors  of  the  lansdale  group's  report 
do  not  spedflcally  state  that  the  team's  in- 
structions included  supporting  Mr.  Diem 
against  internal  non-Gofnmunlst  opposition. 
But  It  Is  apparent  from  C<donel  Lansdale's 
actions  that  he  considered  this  an  Important 
part  of  his  mission. 

BXT.IAaLX   BODTGUAKOS    rOB    DISK 

During  the  fall  of  1964  Colonel  Lansdale 
helped  Mr.  Diem  recruit,  pay  and  train  relia- 
ble bodyguards.  He  had  been  shocked  to  dis- 
cover when  he  visited  Mr.  Diem  at  the  palace 
during  a  coup  attempt  that  the  offlcLal  body- 
guards bad  all  deserted.  "Not  a  guard  was  left 
on  the  grounds,"  the  report  says.  "President 
Diem  was  alone  upstairs,  calmly  getting  his 
work  done." 

With  permission  from  the  embassy,  the 
Saigon  Military  Mission  then  began  secretly 
paying  funds  to  a  Cao  Dal  leader,  Oen.  Trinh 
Mlnh  The.  who  offered  his  services  to  Premier 
Diem. 

Colonel  Lansdale  also  brought  from  the 
PblllppLnes  President  Magaaysay's  senior  mil- 
itary aide  and  three  assistants  to  train  a 
battalion  of  Vietnamese  palace  guards. 

When  the  sect  crisis  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1956,  Colonel  Lansdale  visited  Mr.  Diem 
nearly  every  day.  the  SX.M.  report  says.  "At 
President  Dlem's  request,  we  bad  been  seeing 
him  almost  nightly  as  tensions  Increased,  our 
sessions  with  him  lasting  for  hours  at  a 
time." 

During  the  sect  armies'  uprising,  the  Saigon 
Military  Mission  helped  Premier  Diem  plan 
measures  against  the  Binh  Xuyen,  and 
Colonel  Lansdale  repeatedly  pressed  the  em- 
bassy to  support  the  Premier. 

With  the  acting  CIA.  station  chief.  Colonel 
Lansdale  formed  a  team  to  help  take  action 
against  the  Blnh  Xuyen.  The  S.M.M.  report, 
recounts  that  "all  measures  possible  under 
the  narrow  limits  permitted  by  U.S.  policy 
were  taken." 

"Nvifsn  or  sncccsartrL  acttons" 

Uncharacteristically,  the  report  adds. 
"These  wUl  not  be  described  here,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  successful  actions." 

On   what  proved   to  be  the  crucial   day. 
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April  28.  the  Pentagon  study  reports,  Premier 
Diem  summoned  Colonel  Lansdale  to  the 
palace  and  outlined  his  troubles.  He  had  Just 
"received  word  from  his  embassy  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  U.S.  appeared  to  be  about  to 
stop  supporting  him." 

This  was  probably  a  reference  to  Secretary 
DuUes's  decision  of  the  previous  day. 

Premier  Diem  also  reported  that  Blnh 
Xuyen  units  had  begun  firing  on  his  troops. 

Colonel  Lansdale  sought  to  reassure  him. 
"We  told  him  that  It  looked  as  though  Viet- 
nam still  needed  a  leader."  the  report  says, 
"that  Diem  was  still  President,  that  the  U.s! 
was  stUl  supporting  him." 

That  afternoon  Premier  Diem  ordered  a 
counterattack  against  the  Blnh  Xuyen,  and 
within  nine  hours  achieved  victory. 

"WasMugton  responded  with  alacrity  to 
Dlem'o  success,  supterflclal  through  It  was," 
f*'.:  narrative  says.  Saigon  was  told  to  forget 
Secretary  Dulles's  order  to  drop  Diem.  The 
embassy  then  burned  the  April  27  message. 

Thereafter  Mr.  Diem  had  full  American 
backing,  the  study  reports,  and  moved  with 
cTkon  confidence.  The  next  October  he  or- 
ganized a  referendum  to  choose  between  him- 
self and  Bao  Dal. 

After  winning  what  the  Pentagon  narrative 
describes  as  a  "too  resounding  '  98.2  per  cent 
of  the  vote.  Premier  Diem  proclaimed  him- 
self President. 

Elbctions  Balkxd 

In  July  1966.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Oeneva  agreements,  the  two  sones  of  Viet- 
nam were  to  begin  consultations  on  the  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  the  next  year. 

But  Premier  Diem  refused  to  talk  with  the 
Communlsu.  And  In  July  1968,  he  refused 
to  hold  elections  for  reunification.  He  as- 
serted that  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  had  not  signed  the  Oeneva  accords 
and  therefore  was  not  bound  by  them. 

American  scholars  and  government  officials 
have  long  argued  over  whether  the  United 
States  was  responsible  for  Mr.  Dlem's  refusal 
to  hold  the  elections  and  therefore.  In  a  sense, 
whether  Americans  had  a  role  in  turning  the 
Communists  from  politics  back  to  warfare. 

COMNrVANCX  BT  C.8.  DKNIKI) 

The  Pentagon  study  contends  that  the 
"United  States  did  not — as  it  Is  often  al- 
leged— connive  with  Diem  to  lgn<M«  the 
elections.  U.S.  State  Department  records  In- 
dicate that  Dlem's  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the 
Oeneva  accords  and  his  opposition  to  pre- 
election consuiutlons  were  at  his  own 
Initiative." 

But  the  Pentagon  account  also  cites  State 
Department  cables  and  National  Security 
Council  memorandums  Indicating  that  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  wished  to  post- 
pone the  elections  as  long  as  possible  and 
communicated  lu  feelings  to  Mr.  Diem. 

As  early  as  JtUy  7.  1954.  during  the  Oeneva 
conference,  Secretary  Dulles  suggested  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  seek  to  delay  the 
elections  and  to  require  guarantees  that  the 
Conununlsts  could  be  expected  to  reject. 

In  a  secret  cablegram  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  who  fiUed  In 
for  him  after  he  withdrew  from  the  Oeneva 
conference.  Secretary  Dulles  wrote: 

"Since  undoubtedly  true  that  elections 
might  eventually  mean  unification  Vietnam 
under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  this  makes  It  all  more 
Important  they  should  be  only  held  as  long 
after  cease-fire  agreement  as  possible  and  in 
conditions  free  from  Intimidation  to  give 
democratic  elements  best  chance." 

Following  similar  reasoning  the  National 
Security  Council  In  May.  1956,  shortly  be- 
fore consultations  on  the  elections  were  sup- 
posed to  begin,  produced  a  draft  statement. 
"U.S.  Policy  on  All -Vietnam  Elections." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  study,  It  "held 
that  to  give  no  Impression  of  blocking  elec- 
tions while  avoiding  the  poaslbility  of  losing 
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them.  Diem  should  Insist  on  free  elections  by 
secret  ballot  with  strict  supervision.  Com- 
munists In  Korea  and  Germany  bad  rejected 
these  conditions;  hopefully  the  Vietmlnh 
would  follow  suit." 

But  on  June  9,  the  account  says,  the  Coun- 
cil "decided  to  shelve  the  draft  statement. 
Its  nxaln  features  had  already  been  conveyed 
to  Diem." 

Secretary  Dulles's  ambivalent  attitude  to- 
ward the  Oeneva  accords  is  also  reflected 
in  a  cablegram  he  sent  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  In  Saigon  on  Dec.  11,  1956,  outlining 
Washington's  position  toward  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission. 

IfXrrHXB    BXLP    NOB    HINDBANCX 

"While  we  should  certainly  take  no  posi- 
tive step  to  speed  up  present  process  of  decay 
of  Oeneva  accords,"  it  said,  "neither  should 
we  make  the  slightest  effort  to  Infuse  life 
into  them." 

In  May.  1968.  In  what  the  Pentagon  ac- 
count says  Is  an  "example  of  the  U.S.  Ignor- 
ing" the  Oeneva  accords,  350  additional 
military  men  were  sent  to  Saigon  under  the 
pretext  of  helping  the  Vietnamese  recover 
and  redistribute  equipment  abandoned  by 
the  French. 

This  was  "a  thinly  veiled  device  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Americana  in  Vietnam."  the 
Pentagon  account  says. 

These  men,  who  were  ofllcially  dealgnated 
the  Temporary  Equipment  Recovery  Mission 
or  TERM,  stayed  on  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Oroup,  the 
narrative  says,  to  help  in  Intelligence  and  ad- 
ministrative work. 

Washington  diqtatched  the  TERM  group, 
the  Pentagon  study  discloses,  "when  it  was 
learned  informally  that  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment  would  instruct  its  representative  on 
the  I.C.C.  to  Interpose  no  objection." 

The  I.C.C.  Is  composed  of  representatives 
from  Poland,  India  and  Canada,  with  the 
Indian  usuaUy  considered  the  neutral 
representative. 

After  the  crisis  with  the  sects  In  the  spring 
of  1056  and  the  uneventful  passing  of  the 
date  for  elections  in  1968,  American  olBcials 
were  h(q>eful  that  President  Diem  had 
succeeded. 

"It  seemed  for  a  while  that  the  gamble 
against  long  odds  had  succeeded,"  the  Penta- 
gon account  says.  "The  Vletmlnh  were 
quiescent;  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  armed 
forces  were  markedly  better  armed  and 
trained  than  they  were  when  the  U.S.  effort 
began;  and  Prealdant  Diem  showed  a  remark- 
able ability  to  put  down  factions  threatening 
the  OVN  (Oovemment  of  Vietnam)  and  to 
maintain  himself  In  office." 

The  American  aid  effort,  the  study  reports, 
was  focuasd  almost  entirely  on  security. 
Eight  out  of  every  10  dollars  went  to  ascurlty, 
and  much  of  what  was  intended  for  acrleul- 
ture,  education,  or  tranqwrtaUon  actually 
went  to  security-directed  procrmms. 

For  example,  the  account  says,  a  30-mlls 
stretch  of  highway,  buUt  between  Saigon  and 
Bienboa  at  tbe  insistence  of  the  MAAO  oom- 
mander.  0«o.  Samuel  T.  Williams,  recatved 
more  aid  money  tb^n  all  the  funds  provided 
for  labor,  community  dsvelopmsnt,  social 
welfare,  health  and  education  f»om  1964  to 
1981. 

But  despite  Amenoan  hopes  and  the  aid 
effort,  the  Insurgency  In  the  countryside 
began  to  pick  up  again  in  1057  and  parOcu- 
larly  In  1960.  The  ntunber  of  terrorist  mur- 
ders and  kldnapploga  of  local  offldals  rose 
dramaWoally,  and  enemy  units  began  to  at- 
tack In  ever-increasing  slae. 

As  the  insurgency  grew,  the  nnaU  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  network  "correctly  and  con- 
sistently sstlmated"  the  nature  of  ths 
opposition  to  Prasldsnt  Dlcm  and  hti  own 
■  ■■liiwiis,  the  Pentagon  study  says.  The 
American  intelUgaoce  estimates  "ware  re- 
markably sound,"  It  adds. 

A  special  national  intalllgance  eatlmate  In 
August,  1080,  for  exanqile.  said  that: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"In  the  absence  of  more  effective  Govern- 
ment measures  to  protect  the  peasants  and  to 
win  their  positive  cooperation,  the  prospect 
Is  for  expansion  of  the  areas  of  VIetcong 
control  in  the  countryside,  particularly  in 
the  southwestern  provinces. 

"Dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  the 
Government  will  probably  continue  to  rise. 

"These  adverse  trends  are  not  Irreversible, 
but  if  they  remain  unchecked,  they  will  al- 
most certainly  In  time  cause  the  collapse  of 
Dlem's  regime." 

However,  the  study  relates,  "the  national 
Intelligence  estimates  re  Diem  do  not  appear 
to  have  restrained  the  N3.C.  In  Its  major 
reviews  of  VS.  policy"  toward  Vietnam. 

The  basic  Elsenhower  Administration 
policy  papers  on  Southeast  Asia  In  1956,  1958 
and  I960  repeated  American  objectives  In 
"virtually  Identical"  language,  the  Pentagon 
account  reports. 

AMONG  THX  GOALS  Or  POUCT 

According  to  the  1958  paper  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  these  were  among 
the  goals  of  American  policy  toward  Vietnam: 

"Assist  Free  Vietnam  to  develop  a  strong, 
stable  and  constitutional  government  to  en- 
able Free  Vietnam  to  assert  an  Increasingly 
attractive  contrast  to  conditions  In  the  pres- 
ent Communists  Bone." 

"Work  toward  the  weakening  of  the  Com- 
munists In  North  and  South  Vietnam  In 
order  to  bring  about  the  eventual  peaceful 
reunification  of  a  free  and  Independent  Viet- 
nam   under    anti-Communist    leadership." 

"Support  the  position  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Free  Vietnam  that  al'> -Vietnam  elections 
may  take  place  only  after  It  Is  satisfied  that 
genuinely  free  elections  can  be  held  throu^- 
out  both  zona  of  Vietnam." 

During  the  late  nineteen-fiftles.  the  study 
relates.  United  States  oiBclals  In  Saigon  were 
also  optimistic  In  their  public  comments 
about  the  situation,  despite  the  pessimistic 
secret  reports  they  forwarded  to  Washington. 

"While  classified  policy  paper  thus  dealt 
with  risks,"  the  account  says,  "public  state- 
ments of  VS.  ofllclals  did  not  refer  to  the 
Jeopardy.  To  the  contrary,  the  picture  pre- 
sented the  public  and  Congress  by  Ambas- 
sador Durbrow,  Oeneral  Wllllama  and  other 
Administration  spokesmen  was  of  continuing 
progress,  vlrtxially  miraculous  improvement, 
year  in  and  year  out." 

Ambassador  Bbrldge  Durbrow  and  General 
Williams  for  example,  told  the  Senate  For- 
eign Belatlons  Oommlttee  In  the  summer  of 
1960  that  Vietnam's  Internal  security  was 
"in  no  serious  danger"  and  that  South  Viet- 
nam was  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before 
to  cope  with  an  invasion  from  the  North. 
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The  next  q>rlng  Oeneral  Williams  wrote 
to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  that  President 
Diem  was  doing  so  well  that  the  United 
BUtes  could  be^  a  "phased  withdrawal"  of 
American  advlaers  In  1981. 

That  wsa  the  situation  that  confronted 
Prssidant  Kennedy  wbsn  he  took  oOce  early 
in  1981. 

"The  VS.  had  gradually  developed  a  spe- 
cial eommltmant  In  South  Vtetnam."  writes 
ths  Pentagon  analyst  charged  with  explain- 
ing the  problams  facing  President  Kennedy. 
"It  was  certainly  not  absolutely  binding — but 
the  eommltmant  was  there  .  . 

"Without  VS.  support,"  the  analyst  says. 
"Diem  almost  certainly  could  not  have  con- 
solidated hU  bold  on  the  South  during  1M6 
and  1056. 

"Without  the  threat  of  VS.  intervention. 
South  Vietnam  could  not  have  refused  to 
even  discuss  the  elections  called  for  in  1068 
under  the  Oeneva  settlement  without  being 
Immedlattiy  overrun  by  the  Vletmlnh 
armies. 

"Without  VS.  aid  in  the  years  following, 
the  Diem  regime  certainly,  and  an  inde- 
pendent South  Vietnam  almost  as  certainly, 
could  not  have  surriTSd  .  . 


In  brief,  the  analyst  concludes.  "South 
Vietnam  was  essentially  the  creation  of  the 
United  States." 

TxxTti   or   "FiKAL   DxcxaxATioir"    at   Obi^bva 

COKTKBXMCX  AND  U.S.  STATXXXNT  RXNOVNC- 

iNC  UsB  or  POBCK 

Following  are  the  texU  of  the  "final 
declaration"  endorsed  orally  by  France,  the 
Vietminh,  Britain.  China,  the  Soviet  Vnton, 
Laoi  and  Cambodia  at  the  end  of  the  Geneva 
conference  in  July,  1954,  and  of  the  state- 
ment of  Vnited  States  policy  delivered  at  the 
concluding  session  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Walter  Bedell  Smith.  The  "final 
declaration,"  along  with  the  armistice  agree- 
ment signed  by  France  and  the  Vietminh, 
constitutes  the  Geneva  accords  on  Vietnam. 

THE    "riMAL   DXCLABATION" 

Final  declaration,  dated  the  aist  July,  1954, 
of  the  Oeneva  Conference  on  the  problem  of 
restoring  peace  in  Indo-Chlna,  in  which  the 
representatives  of  Cambodia,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam.  France.  Laos,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  the  State  of 
Vlet-Nam,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  took  part. 

1.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  agree- 
ments »»min(f  hastUitles  In  Cambodia.  Laoe 
and  Vlet-Nam  and  organising  Intematiooal 
control  and  the  supervUlon  of  the  execution 
of  the  provlslODs  of  these  agreements. 

3.  The  Conference  expresses  satisfaction 
at  the  ending  of  hostllltlss  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Viet-Nam;  the  Conference  egresses 
its  conviction  that  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions set  out  in  the  present  declaration  and 
in  the  agreements  on  the  cassation  of  hostili- 
ties will  pennlt  Cambodia.  L*aa.  and  Vlet- 
Nam  iwneeforth  to  play  their  part,  in  full 
independence  and  sovereignty,  in  the  peace- 
ful community  of  natlms. 

3.  Tlie  Oonfoanoe  takes  note  of  ths  dec- 
larations made  by  ths  Oorsnunents  of  Cam- 
bodia and  of  Idum  of  their  Intention  to  adopt 
measures  permitting  all  dtlaens  to  take  their 
place  In  ths  national  community,  in  par- 
ticular by  parudpatlng  In  the  next  genaral 
elections,  which.  In  conformity  with  the 
constitution  of  sacb  of  these  countries,  shall 
take  place  In  the  course  of  the  year  1066,  by 
sseret  ballot  and  in  conditions  of  raq>set  for 
fundamental  freedoms. 

4.  The  Oonf erenoe  takes  note  of  the  clauses 
in  the  sgreement  on  the  csssatlon  of  hostili- 
ties In  Vlet-Ifam  prohlbttlag  the  introduc- 
tion into  Vlet-Nam  of  foreign  troops  and 
military  personnel  ss  w«U  as  of  all  kinds  of 
arms  and  munitions.  Tlie  Oonferanee  also 
takas  BoU  at  ths  declsiatlons  mads  by  the 
OoTsmmsats  at  Oamhortla  and  Laos  of  their 
resoluUon  not  to  requsst  foreign  aid.  wtMthar 
in  war  material,  in  psrscnnol  or  in  lastmc- 
tocs  eaoept  for  ths  purposs  at  the  effective 
dafsDM  at  thslr  territory  and.  In  ths  case  at 
Lms,  to  ths  sxt«rt  dsOaad  by  tbs  agrw- 
menu  on  the  nMsstlon  at  bostUlttss  In  Laos. 

6.  The  Conference  takas  note  of  ths  dausss 
in  the  agreement  on  the  osssatluii  of  hostll- 
ltlss m  Vlst-Nam  to  the  saaet  tbat  no  mUi- 
tary  baas  under  the  control  of  a  foreign 
State  may  be  sstabUahsd  In  the  ragroupU^ 
■ones  of  the  two  parties,  the  latter  bavii^ 
the  obligation  to  sse  tbat  the  mass  allotted 
to  thsm  shall  not  oonstltuts  part  at  any  mili- 
tary aUlaaos  and  sbaU  not  be  utUlaed  for  tbs 
resumption  at  boatUltias  or  In  the  sarrlce 
of  an  aggfisslve  policy.  The  Ooafarenee  also 
takSB  note  of  ths  declarations  of  tbs  Oov- 
emmsnts  ot  Oambodla  and  Laos  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  not  Join  in  any  agraamant  with 
other  Statss  U  this  agreement  indudss  the 
obligation  to  participate  In  a  mUltary  alli- 
ance not  In  oonformlty  with  the  prtnctples 
of  the  Charter  of  tbs  United  Nations  or,  in 
ths  case  of  Laos,  with  ths  pilnelplas  of  ths 
agreement  on  the  cessation  of  bostUlttas  In 
Laos  or,  so  long  as  their  security  Is  not 
thraataned,  the  obligation  not  to 
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bases  on  Cambodia  or  Laotian  territory  for 
the  military  forces  of  foreign  powers. 

6.  Tbe  Conference  recognizes  that  the  es- 
sential purpose  of  the  agreement  relating  to 
Vlet-Nam  is  to  settle  military  questions  with 
a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that  the  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  Is  provisional  and 
should  not  in  any  way  be  Interpretsd  as  con- 
stituting a  political  or  territorial  boundary. 
The  Conference  expresses  its  conviction  that 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  set  out  In  the 
present  declaration  and  in  the  agreement  on 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  creates  the  neces- 
sary basis  for  the  achievement  in  the  near 
future  of  a  political  settlement  in  Vlet-Nam. 

7.  The  Conference  declares  that,  so  far  as 
Vlet-Nam  is  concerned,  the  settlement  of 
political  problems,  effected  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Independence, 
unity  and  territorial  Integrity,  shall  permit 
the  Vlet-Nameae  people  to  enjoy  the  funda- 
mental freedoms,  guaranteed  by  democratic 
Institutions  established  as  a  result  of  free 
general  elections  by  secret  ballot.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  sufficient  progress  in  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  has  been  made,  and  that  all  the 
necessary  conditions  obtain  for  free  expres- 
sion of  the  national  wUl.  general  elections 
shall  be  held  in  July  19M.  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  international  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Member  States 
of  the  International  Supervisory  Conunlsslon. 
referred  to  in  the  agreement  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Consultations  will  be  held 
on  this  subject  between  the  com[>etent  rep- 
resentative authorities  of  the  two  zones  from 
20  July  1965  onwards. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  agreements  on  the 
eeasatlon  of  hostilities  Intended  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  individuals  and  of  prop- 
erty must  be  mcst  strictly  applied  and  must, 
in  particular,  allow  everyone  In  Vlet-Nam  to 
decide  freely  In  which  zone  he  wishes  to  live. 

9.  The  competent  representative  author- 
ities of  the  Northern  and  Southern  zones  of 
Vlet-Nam.  as  well  as  the  authorities  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  must  not  permit  any  Individ- 
ual or  collective  reprisals  against  persons  who 
have  collaborated  in  any  way  with  one  of  the 
parties  during  the  war.  or  against  members  of 
such  persons'  families. 

10.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  the  effect  that  It  Is  ready  to  with- 
draw its  troops  from  the  territory  of  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Vlet-Nam.  at  the  request  of 
the  Oovernments  concerned  and  within 
periods  which  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement 
between  the  parties  except  In  tbe  cases  where, 
by  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  a 
certain  number  of  French  troops  shall  remain 
at  specified  points  and  for  a  specified  time. 

11.  The  Conference  takes  note  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  French  Government  to  the  ef- 
fect that  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  reestabUshment 
and  consolidation  of  peace  In  Cambodia. 
Laos  and  Vlet-Nam.  the  French  Oovemment 
will  proceed  trxxa  the  principle  and  sovere- 
ignty, unity,  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Cambodia.  Laos  and  Viet-Nsm. 

13.  In  their  relations  with  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vlet-Nam,  each  member  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  undertakes  to  respect  the  sover- 
eignty, the  Independence,  the  unity  and  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  above-mentioned 
states,  and  to  refrain  from  any  interference 
In  their  Internal  affairs. 

13.  The  members  of  the  Conference  agree 
to  consult  one  another  on  any  question  which 
may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  International 
Supervisory  Commission,  In  order  to  study 
such  measures  as  may  prove  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  agreements  on  tbe  cessation 
of  hostilities  m  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vlet- 
Nam  are  reapacted. 

THB  AMKBICAN  STATnCKirr 

As  I  stated  on  July  18,  my  Government  Is 
not  prepared  to  Join  In  a  declaration  by  the 
Coaiarence  such  as  U  submitted.  However, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  United  States  makes  this  unilateral 
declaration  of  its  position  In  these  matters: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
being  resolved  to  devote  Its  efforts  to  the 
strengthening  of  peace  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  takes  note  of  the  agreements  con- 
cluded at  Geneva  on  July  20  and  31,  1954 
between  (a)  The  Franco-Laotian  Command 
and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples  Army  of 
Vlet-Nam:  <b)  the  Royal  Khmer  Army  Com- 
mand and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples 
Aimy  of  Vlet-Nam:  (c)  Franco- Vietnamese 
Command  and  the  Command  of  the  Peoples 
Army  of  Vlet-Nam  and  of  paragraphs  1  to  12 
Inclusive  of  the  declaration  presented  to  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  July  21,  1954  declares 
with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  agreements  and 
paragraphs  that  (I)  It  will  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  the  us*  of  force  to  disturb  them  In 
accordance  with  Article  2  (4)  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the  obli- 
gation of  members  to  refrain  in  their  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force:  and  (11)  it  would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  In  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  se- 
riously threatening  Internatlcmal  peace  and 
security. 

"In  connection  with  the  statement  in  the 
declaration  concerning  free  elections  in  Vlet- 
Nam  my  Government  wishes  to  make  clear 
Its  position  which  It  has  expressed  Ln  a  decla- 
ration made  In  Washington  on  June  29,  1954, 
as  follows: 

"  'In  the  case  of  nations  now  divided 
against  their  will,  we  shall  continue  to  seek 
to  achieve  unity  through  free  elections  super- 
vised by  the  United  Nations  to  Insure  that 
they  are  conducted  fairly." 

"With  respect  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  State  of  Vlet-Nam, 
the  United  SUtes  reiterates  Ita  traditional 
position  that  peoples  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future  and  that  it  will  not 
Join  in  an  arrangement  which  would  hinder 
this.  Nothing  In  its  declaration  Just  made  is 
Intended  to  or  does  indicate  any  departure 
from  this  traditional  position. 

"We  share  the  hope  that  the  agreements 
will  permit  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Vlet-Nam 
to  play  their  part.  In  full  Independence  and 
sovereignty,  in  the  peaceful  community  of 
nations,  and  wlU  enable  the  paoples  of  that 
area  to  determine  their  own  future." 

B^T  TsxTS  Prom  Pxnt agon's  Vixtnaii  Studt 
{Following  are  the  texts  by  key  documents 
cuxompanying  the  Pentagon's  study  of  the 
Vietnam  loar,  covering  events  in  the  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower  Administrations. 
Except  where  excerpting  is  specified,  the 
documents  appear  verbatim,  with  only 
unmistakeable  typographical  errors  cor- 
rected.) 

REPOBT    or    HO'S    APPXALS    TO    U.S.    IN     1946    TO 
SUPPOKT    INDKPENDKNCX 

Cablegram  from  an  American  diplomat  in 
Hanoi,  identified  as  Landon,  to  State  Depart- 
ment, Feb.  27.  1946,  as  provided  in  the  body 
of  the  Pentagon  study. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  banded  me  3  letters  addressed 
to  President  of  USA.  China.  Russia,  and 
Britain  identical  copies  of  which  were  stated 
to  have  been  forwarded  to  other  govern- 
ments named.  In  3  lettors  to  Ho  Chi  Minh 
request  USA  as  one  of  United  Nations  to 
support  idea  of  Annamese  independence  ac- 
cording to  Philippines  example,  to  examine 
the  case  of  the  Annamese.  and  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  maintenance  of  world  peace 
which  is  being  endangered  by  French  efforts 
to  reconquer  Indochina.  He  asserts  that  An- 
namese wUl  fight  untU  United  Nations  inter- 
fered in  support  of  Annamese  Independence. 
The  petition  addressed  to  majM-  United  Na- 
tions contains : 

A.  Review  of  French  relations  with  Jap- 
anas*  where  French  IndocblnA  allegedly 
aided  Jape : 
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B.  Statement  of  establls'hment  on  3  Sep- 
tember 1945  of  PENW  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Minh. 

C.  Summary  of  French  conquest  of  Cochin 
China  began  23  Sept.  1945  and  still  incom- 
plete: 

D.  Outline  of  accomplishments  of  Anna- 
mese Government  In  Tonkin  including  pop- 
ular elections,  abolition  of  undesirable  taxes. 
expansion  of  education  and  resumption  as 
far  as  possible  of  normal  economic  activities : 

E.  Request  to  4  powers:  (1)  to  intervene 
and  stop  the  war  in  Indochina  In  order  to 
mediate  fair  settlement  and  (2)  to  bring  tbe 
Indochina  issue  before  the  Unit«d  Nations 
organization.  The  petition  ends  with  the 
statement  that  Aanamese  ask  for  full  inde- 
pendence in  fact  and  that  in  interim  while 
awaiting  UNO  decision  the  Annamese  will 
continue  to  fight  the  reestabllshment  of 
French  Imperialism.  Letters  and  petition  will 
be   transmitted  to  Department  soonest. 

KxY  TixTs:   DuLLZs  Was  at  Cento  op  U.S 
Policy  on  the  Indochina  Conpuct  in  1954 

i»sa  PoucT  statement  bt  U.S.  on  coals  in 

southeast    ASIA 

(Statement  of  Policy  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  early  1952,  on  "United  States 
Objectives  and  Courses  of  Action  With  Re- 
spect to  Southeast  Asia."  According  to  a  foot- 
note, the  document  defined  Southeast  Asia 
as  "the  area  embracing  Burma.  Thailand. 
Indochina.  Malaya  and  Indonesia.") 

objective 

1.  To  prevent  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  from  passing  into  the  communist  orbit, 
and  to  assist  them  to  develop  will  and  ability 
to  resist  communism  from  within  and  with- 
out and  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of 
the  free  world. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

2.  Communist  domination,  by  whatever 
means,  of  all  Southeast  Asia  would  seriously 
endanger  in  the  short  term,  and  critically  en- 
danger in  the  longer  term.  United  States  se- 
curity interests. 

a  The  loss  of  any  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  communist  aggression 
would  have  critical  psychological,  political 
and  economic  consequences,  in  the  absence 
of  effective  and  timely  counteraction,  tbe 
loss  of  any  single  country  would  probably 
lead  to  relatively  swift  submission  to  or  an 
alignment  with  communism  by  the  remain- 
ing countries  of  this  group.  Furthermore,  an 
alignment  with  communism  of  the  rest  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  India,  and  in  the  longer 
term,  of  the  Middle  East  (with  the  probable 
exceptions  of  at  least  Pakistan  and  Turkey) 
would  in  all  probability  progressively  follow: 
Such  widespread  alignment  would  endanger 
the  stability  and  security  of  Europe. 

b.  Convmunlst  control  of  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  render  the  U.S.-  position  in  tbe 
Pacific  offshore  island  chain  precarious  and 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  fundamental  U.S. 
security  Interests  In  the  Far  East. 

c.  Southeast  Asia,  especially  Malaya  and 
Indonesia,  is  the  principal  world  source  of 
natural  rubber  and  tin,  and  a  producer  of 
petroleum  and  other  strategically  important 
commodities.  The  rice  exports  of  Burma  and 
Thailand  are  critically  important  to  I^falaya. 
Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong  and  are  of  con- 
siderable significance  to  Japan  and  India,  all 
Important  areas  of  free  Asia. 

d.  The  loss  of  Southeast  Asia,  sspeclally 
of  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  could  result  in 
such  economic  and  political  pressures  in 
Japan  as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  Japan's  eventual  accommodation  to 
communism. 

3.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  an  overt 
attack  on  Southeast  Asia  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  be  vigorously  opposed.  In  order 
to  pursue  the  military  courses  of  action  en- 
visaged in  this  paper  to  a  favorable  conclu- 
sion within  a  reasonable  period.  It  will  be 
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necessary  to  divert  military  strength  from 
other  areas  thus  reducing  our  military  capa- 
bility in  those  areas,  with  the  recognized  In- 
creased risks  Involved  therein,  or  to  Increase 
our  military  forces  In  being,  or  both. 

4.  The  danger  of  an  overt  military  attack 
against  Southeast  Asia  Is  Inherent  in  the 
existence  of  a  hostile  and  aggressive  com- 
munist China,  but  such  an  attack  Is  less 
probable  than  continued  communist  efforts 
to  achieve  domination  through  subversion. 
The  primary  threat  to  Southeast  Asia  ac- 
cordingly arises  from  the  possibility  that 
the  situation  In  Indochina  may  deteriorate 
as  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  resolve 
of.  or  as  a  result  of  the  Inability  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  of  the  Associated 
States  to  continue  to  oppose  the  Viet  Minh 
rebellion,  the  military  strength  of  which  Is 
being  steadily  Increased  by  virtue  of  aid  fur- 
nished by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  its  allies. 

6.  The  successful  defense  of  Tonkin  is  crlt- 
teal  to  the  retention  in  non-Communist 
hands  of  mainland  Southeast  Asia.  However, 
should  Burma  come  under  communist  domi- 
nation, a  communist  military  advance 
through  Thailand  mlnht  make  Indochina,  in- 
cluding Tonkin.  mUltarlly  indefensible.  The 
execution  of  the  following  U.S.  courses  of 
action  with  respect  to  Individual  countries 
of  the  area  may  vary  depending  upon  the 
route  of  communist  advance  into  Southeast 
Asia. 

6.  Actions  designed  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives m  Southeast  Asia  require  sensitive  se- 
lection and  aoDlication,  on  the  one  hand  to 
assure  the  optimum  efficiency  throutrh  coor- 
dination of  measures  for  tbe  general  area, 
and  on  the  other,  to  accommodate  to  the 
greatest  oractlcable  extent  to  the  Individual 
sensibilities  of  the  several  Governments,  so- 
cial classes  and  minorities  of  the  area. 

COTTRSES   OF    ACTION 
SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

7.  With  respect  to  Southeast  Asia  the 
United  SUtes  should : 

a.  Strengthen  propaganda  and  cultural 
activities,  as  aoproprlate  in  relation  to  tbe 
area  to  foster  increased  alignment  of  the 
people  with  the  free  world. 

b.  Continue,  as  aoproprlate.  programs  of 
economic  and  technical  assistance  designed 
to  strengthen  the  Indigenous  non-communist 
governments  of  the  area. 

c.  Encourage  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  to  restore  and  expand  their  commerce 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  and  stimulate  the  flow  of  the  raw 
material  resources  of  the  area  to  the  free 
world. 

d.  Seek  agreement  with  other  nations.  In- 
cluding at  least  France,  the  UK,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  for  a  Joint  warning  to 
Communist  China  regarding  the  grave  con- 
sequences of  Chinese  aggression  against 
Southeast  Asia,  the  issuance  of  such  a  warn- 
ing to  be  contingent  upon  the  prior  agree- 
ment of  France  and  the  UK  to  participate  in 
the  courses  of  acUon  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
10c,  13,  14f  (1)  and  (3)  and  15c  (It  and 
(2),  and  such  others  as  are  determined  as  a 
result  of  prior  trilateral  consultation.  In  the 
event  such  a  warning  Is  Ignored. 

e.  Seek  UK  and  French  agreement  In  prin- 
ciple that  a  naval  blockade  of  Communist 
China  should  be  Included  In  the  minimum 
courses  of  action  set  forth  in  pcu^graph  10c 
below. 

f.  Continue  to  encourage  and  support 
closer  cooperation  among  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  between  those  countries 
and  the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  France, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
South  Asia  and  Japan. 

g.  Strengthen,  as  appropriate,  covert  oper- 
ations designed  to  assist  In  the  achlevnnent 
of  U.S.  objectives  In  Southeast  Asia. 

h.  Continue  activities  and  operations  de- 
signed   to   encourage    the   overseas   Chinese 
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communities  in  Southeast  Asia  to  organize 
and  activate  anti-communist  groups  and 
activities  within  their  own  communities  to 
resist  the  effects  of  parallel  pro-communist 
groups  and  activities  and.  generally,  to  in- 
crease their  orientation  toward  the  free 
world. 

1.  Take  measures  to  promote  the  coordi- 
nated defense  of  the  area,  and  encourage  and 
support  the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist aggression  and  to  the  encroachments 
of  local  communists. 

J.  Make  clear  to  the  American  people  the 
Importance  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the  sectu-lty 
of  the  United  States  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  for  any  of  the  courses  of  action 
proposed   herein. 


INDOCHINA 

8.  with  respect  to  Indochina  the  United 
States  should: 

a.  Continue  to  promote  International  sup- 
port for  the  three  Associated  States. 

b.  Continue  to  assure  the  French  that  the 
U.S.  regards  the  French  effort  in  Indochina 
as  one  of  great  strategic  importance  in  the 
general  International  Interest  rather  than  in 
the  purely  French  Interest,  and  as  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world,  not  only 
in  the  Far  East  but  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe  as  well. 

c.  Continue  to  assure  the  French  that  we 
are  cognizant  of  the  sacrifices  entailed  for 
France  In  carrying  out  her  effort  in  Indo- 
china and  that,  without  overlooking  the 
principle  that  France  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  Indochina,  we  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  appropriate  military, 
economic  and  financial  aid  to  France  and 
tbe  Associated  States. 

d.  Continue  to  cultivate  friendly  and  In- 
creaaln^ly  cooperative  relations  with  the 
Oovernments  of  France  and  the  Associated 
States  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  maintain- 
ing and,  if  possible,  increasing  the  degree  of 
Influence  the  U.S.  can  bring  to  bear  on 
the  policies  and  actions  of  the  French  and 
Indochlnese  authorities  to  the  end  of  di- 
recting the  course  of  events  toward  the  ob- 
jectives we  seek.  Our  Influence  with  the 
French  and  Associated  States  should  be  de- 
signed to  further  those  constructive  political, 
economic  and  social  measures  which  will  tend 
to  Increase  the  stability  of  the  Associated 
States  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the 
French  to  reduce  the  degree  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  tbe  military,  economic  and  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  Associated  States. 

e.  Specifically  we  should  use  our  influence 
with  France  and  the  Associated  States  to 
promote  positive  political,  military,  economic 
and  social  policies,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  considered  essential  elements: 

(1)  Continued  recognition  and  carrying 
out  by  France  of  Its  primary  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  Indochina. 

(2)  Further  steps  by  France  and  the  Asso- 
ciated States  toward  the  evolutionary  devel- 
opment of  the  Associated  States. 

(3)  Such  reorganization  of  French  admin- 
istration and  representation  in  Indochina 
as  will  be  conducive  to  an  increased  feeling  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  tbe  Associated 
States. 

(4)  Intensive  efforts  to  develop  the  armies 
of  the  Associated  States,  including  independ- 
ent logistical  and  administrative  services. 

(5)  The  development  of  more  effective  and 
stable  Governments  In  the  Associated  States. 

(S)  Land  reform,  agrarian  and  Industrial 
credit,  sound  rice  marketing  systems,  later 
development,  foreign  trade  and  capital 
formation. 

(7)  An  aggressive  military,  political,  and 
psychological  program  to  defeat  or  seriously 
reduce  the  Viet  Minh  forces. 

(8)  US-French  cooperation  In  publicizing 
progressive  developments  in  the  foregoing 
policies  in  Indochina. 
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9.  In  tbe  absence  of  large  scale  Chinese 
Communist  Intervention  In  Indochina,  the 
United  States  should: 

a.  Provide  Increased  aid  on  a  high  priority 
basis  for  the  French  Union  forces  without  re- 
lieving French  authorities  of  their  baste  mili- 
tary responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
Associated  States  in  order  to: 

( 1 )  Assist  in  developing  indigenous  armed 
forces  which  will  eventually  be  capable  of 
maintaining  internal  security  without  as- 
sistance from  French   units. 

(3)  Assist  the  French  Union  forces  to 
maintain  progress  in  the  restoration  of  in- 
ternal security  against  the  Viet  Minh. 

(3)  Assist  the  forces  of  Prance  and  the 
Associated  States  to  defend  Indochina 
against  Chinese  Communist  aggression. 

b.  In  view  of  the  immediate  urgency  of 
the  situation,  involving  possible  large-scale 
Chinese  Communist  intervention,  and  In 
order  that  the  United  States  may  be  pre- 
pared to  take  whatever  action  may  be  ap- 
propriate in  such  circumstances,  make  the 
plans  necessary  to  carry  out  the  courses  of 
action  indicated  in  paragraph  10  below. 

c.  In  the  event  that  information  and  cir- 
cumstances point  to  the  conclusion  that 
France  is  no  longer  prepared  to  carry  the 
burden  in  Indochina,  or  if  France  presses  for 
an  Increased  sharing  of  the  responsibility 
for  Indochina,  whether  in  the  UN  or  directly 
with  the  U.S.  OovMTiment,  oppose  a  French 
withdrawal  and  consult  with  the  French  and 
British  concerning  further  measures  to  be 
taken  to  safeguard  the  area  from  communist 
domination. 

10.  In  the  event  that  it  is  determined,  in 
consultation  with  France,  that  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  (including  volunteers)  have 
overtly  intervened  in  tbe  conflict  in  Indo- 
china, or  are  covertly  participating  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  Jeopardize  retention  of  the 
Tonkin  Delta  area  by  French  Union  forces, 
the  United  States  should  tcJce  the  following 
measures  to  assist  these  forces  in  preventing 
the  loss  of  Indochina,  to  repel  the  aggression 
and  to  restore  peace  and  security  in 
Indochina: 

a.  Support  a  request  by  France  or  the  As- 
sociated States  for  immediate  action  by  the 
United  Nations  which  would  include  a  X7N 
resolution  declaring  that  Communist  China 
has  committed  an  aggression,  recommending 
that  member  states  take  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary,  without  geographic  limita- 
tion, t3  assist  France  and  the  Associated 
States  in  meeting  the  aggression. 

b.  Whether  or  not  VJi.  action  is  immedi- 
ately forthcoming,  seek  the  maxlmtim  pos- 
sible International  support  for,  and  participa- 
tion in,  the  minimum  courses  of  military 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  Joint 
warning.  These  minimum  courses  of  action 
are  set  forth  in  subparagraph  c  immediately 
below. 

c.  Carry  out  the  following  minimum 
courses  of  military  action,  either  under  the 
auspices  of  the  UN  or  In  conjunction  with 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  any 
other  friendly  governments: 

(1)  A  resolute  defense  of  Indochina  itself 
to  which  the  United  States  would  provide 
such  air  and  naval  assistance  as  might  be 
practicable. 

(3)  Intordictlon  of  Chinese  Communist 
communication  lines  including  those  In 
China. 

(3)  The  United  States  would  expect  to 
provide  the  major  forces  for  task  (3)  above: 
but  would  expect  the  UK  and  France  to  pro- 
vide at  least  token  forces  therefor  and  to 
render  such  other  assistance  as  Is  normal 
between  allies,  and  France  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  providing,  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
Associated  States,  the  ground  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Indochina. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  cotiraes  of  action 
set  forth  in  paragraph  10  above,  the  United 
States  should  take  the  following  military  ac- 
tions as  appropriate  to  the  situation : 

a.  If   agreement   is   reached   pursuant   to 
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paragraph  7-2.  aatAbllsbment  In  oonjunc- 
Uon  with  the  UK  and  Prance  of  a  naval 
blockade  of  Communist  China. 

b.  IntenalOcatlon  of  covert  operations  to 
aid  antl-communlst  ruentHa  forces  operat- 
ing against  Communist  China  and  to  Inter- 
fere wltli  and  disrupt  Chinese  Communist 
lines  of  communication  and  military 
supply  areas. 

c.  Utilization,  as  desirable  and  feasible,  of 
antl-communist  Chinese  forces,  including 
Chinese  Nationalist  forces  in  military  op- 
erations in  Southeast  Asia,  Korea,  or  China 
proper. 

d.  Assistance  to  the  British  to  cover  an 
evacuation  from  Bong  Kong,  If  required. 

e.  Evacuation  of  French  Union  civil  and 
military  personnel  from  the  Tonkin  delta, 
it  required. 

13.  If,  subsequent  to  aggression  against 
Indochina  and  execution  of  the  minimum 
necessary  courses  of  action  listed  in  para- 
gTUph  10-c  above,  the  United  States  deter- 
mines Jointly  with  the  XTK  and  France  that 
expanded  military  action  against  communist 
China  Is  rendered  necessary  by  the  situation, 
the  United  States  should  take  air  and  naval 
action  in  conjunction  with  at  least  France 
and  the  U.K.  against  all  suitable  military 
targets  in  China,  avoiding  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable those  targets  In  areas  near  the  bound- 
aries of  the  USSR  In  order  not  to  Increase  the 
risk  of  direct  Soviet  Involvement. 

IS.  In  the  event  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  to  expanded 
military  action  against  Communist  China 
la  hot  obtained,  the  United  States  should 
consider  taking  tinllateral  action. 

BiutMHuwnt  Commrxx's  MxMo  ox  Taxstcn 

RCQTTXVTS  FOB  AZD 

(Excerpt*  from  memorandum  for  the  rec- 
ord. Jan.  30,  1954.  by  Brig.  Oen.  Charles  H. 
Boneeteel  3d  on  meeting  of  PresUUnft  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Indochina) 

1.  The  Special  Cocmnlttae  met  In  Ifr.  Kyea' 
oflice  at  3:30  pan.  M  January  ISM.  .  .  . 

3.  AdaUral  Radford  said  be  had  been  In 
touch  with  General  By,  French  Chief  of 
Staff,  through  General  Valluy.  Ten  B-M  air- 
craft are  on  the  way  to  Indochina  this  week. 
TbeM  would  contribute  to  filling  tb«  French 
request  for  aircraft  to  bring  two  B-aS  squad- 
Toos  up  to  a  strength  of  M  operational  air- 
craft each.  Howavar,  an  additional  13  are 
needed  to  fill  the  full  requirement  because 
a  total  of  33  are  needed  (13  to  fill  the  Annual 
attrlUon  plus  10  to  fill  the  additional  French 
requaat) .  There  was  soma  rtlsniaslon  on  the 
eewiiiliig  dlffer«Doas  In  raquaats  reaiMin 
Waahlngton  via  Parts  and  those  coming 
thzoagh  the  ICAAG.  SubMquenUy  In  the 
maettng  It  was  asreed  that  the  French  should 
be  Infonnad  that  the  VS.  would  set  only  on 
requaiu  which  bad  b«en  mpfitawed  by  Oenaral 
CDanld  after  General  ODaalel  was  set  up 
in  Indochina. 

4.  Admiral  Radford  Indicated  that  to  fill 
the  entire  requirement  for  23  B-M*!  on  an 
urgent  basts  would  mean  taking  saoM  <tf 
tham  fran  U.8.  operational  aquadraia  in 
tb»  Far  Bast,  but  this  could  be  done.  The 
aircraft  would  not  all  bara  "seto'*  malntt 
nanee  time  on  tbam. 

5.  As  to  the  additional  French  request  for 
as  B-M's  to  equip  a  third  squadron,  it  was 
deddad  that  final  decision  to  ftirnish  tham 
should  await  tbe  ratum  of  Oenaral  ODaataL 
Howavar,  the  Air  Force  has  been  alerted 
that  thaj  may  have  to  be  fomlahad  on  abort 
noOoai 


8.  As    to    the    provlBtans    of    a 
"dblglbla."  It  was  daddad  to  inform  tha 
Vtanch  that  this  could  not  be  fuznlahad. 

7.  Wagarrtlng  the  French  request  for  ipO 
machanica  trained  In  malntananoa  of  B-38 
and  C-47  aircraft,  there  was  oonaldarabls 
dlscuMton.  Admiral  Radford  said  be  bad  in- 
formed Qanaral  Kly.  through  Oaaaral  Valluy, 
that  tba  V.8.  does  not  ballava  the  Fraaeh 
hare  awhawatad  all  efforts  to  gat  Ftaneb  civil- 
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Ian  maintenance  crews.  He  suggested  the 
French  try  to  find  them  through  "Air 
France."  Mr.  Kyes  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  French  personnel  from  their 
eight  aircraft  factories  or  from  the  big 
Chateauroux  maintenance  base  where  the 
U.S.  employed  French  mechanics.  General 
Smith  inquired  about  the  possibility  of 
lowering  French  NATO  commitments  to  en- 
able transfer  of  French  military  mechanics. 
Admiral  Radford  said  General  Valluy  had 
informed  him  the  French  Staff  have  care- 
fully considered  the  Idea  but  the  French  Air 
Force  does  not  have  enough  military  me- 
chanics trained  In  B-36  or  C-47  maintenance 
to  fill  the  requirement.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  such  a  delay  while  their  military 
mechanics  were  being  trained  on  these  air- 
craft that  the  urgent  requirement  could  not 
be  met.  He  had  also  said  that  the  employ- 
ment of  French  civilian  mechanics  preeented 
a  difficult  problem  in  security  clearance. 

8.  General  Smith  recommended  that  the 
U.S.  send  300  U.S.  Air  Force  mechanics  to 
B£AAG.  Indochina,  and  tell  the  French  to 
provide  the  rest.  Admiral  Radford  said  this 
could  be  done  and  that  the  Air  Force  Is, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  making  plans  to  this 
end.  He  had  let  the  French  know  that  If 
American  mechanics  were  sent  they  must  be 
used  only  on  air  bases  which  were  entirely 
secure  from  capture.  General  Smith 
wondered,  in  light  of  additional  French  re- 
quests, if  the  Committee  should  not  consider 
sending  the  full  400  mechanics. 

0.  Mr.  Kyes  questioned  if  sending  300  mili- 
tary mechanics  would  not  so  commit  the 
U.S.  to  support  the  French  that  we  must  be 
prepared  eventually  for  complete  interven- 
tion, including  use  of  UjS.  combat  forces. 
General  Smith  said  he  did  not  think  this 
would  result — we  were  sending  maintenance 
forces  not  ground  forces.  He  felt,  howarer, 
that  the  Importance  of  winning  In  Indo- 
china was  so  great  that  If  worst  came  to  the 
worst  he  personally  would  favor  intervention 
with  U.S.  air  and  naval  forcas — ^not  ground 
foroae.  Admiral  Radford  agreed.  Mr.  Kyes 
felt  this  consideration  was  so  Important  that 
it  should  be  put  to  the  highest  level.  The 
President  himself  should  decide.  General 
Smith  agreed.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  wondered  If 
our  preoccupation  with  helping  to  win  the 
battle  at  Dtan  Blen  Phu  was  so  great  that 
wa  ware  not  going  to  bargain  with  the 
French  as  we  supplied  their  moat  urgent 
needs.  Mr.  Kyee  said  this  was  an  aspect  of 
the  question  be  was  resisting.  Admiral  Rad- 
ford read  from  a  eabia  Just  raoalved  from 
General  onanlal.  which  Indicated  Oenaral 
Navarre  had  bean  moat  cordial  to  Ganaral 
ODanlal  at  their  their  meeting  and  bad  In- 
dlcatad  he  was  pleased  with  the  oonaept  of 
UjB.  llaisoB  offlcars  being  asaignad  to  his  gan- 
aral haadquarten  and  to  the  training  com- 
mand. General  Navarre  and  Ganeral  OUanlal 
sgieeil  to  try  to  work  out  a  maximum  of 
collaboration  at  the  military  level. 

10.  Later  in  the  maating.  Mr.  Allan  DuUaa 
raised  the  question  as  to  sanding  the  CAP 
pilots  the  French  had  onoe  requastad.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  French  apparently  wanted 
tham  now.  that  they  should  be  sent,  and 
CIA  should  arrange  for  tba  necessary  nago- 
tlatlons  with  tba  Fianch  in  Indochina  to 
take  eara  of  it. 

11.  Mr.  Kyes  said  that  U  we  meat  tba 
French  urgent  demands  they  should  be  tied 
to  two  things:  first,  the  aehlevamant  of 
mailfntifw  oollaboratlon  with  the  ftanch  in 
training  and  strategy,  and  secondly,  the 
strengthening  of  Ganaral  OlJanlal's  hand  in 
every  way  possible.  General  Smith  agreed 
and  felt  we  should  reinforce  Ganaral 
O'Danlel's  position  not  only  with  tba  Franeb 
in  Indochina  but  also  at  the  hlgheat  level  la 
Paris.  .  .  . 

13.  Summary  of  Action  Agreed  Regarding 
Urgent  French  Raqueats 
It  was  agreed: 
a.  To  provide  300  uniformed  UjS.  Air  Force 
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mechanics  who  would  be  assigned  as  an  aug- 
mentation to  MAAG,  Indochina,  these  me- 
chanics to  be  provided  only  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  used  at  bases 
where  they  would  be  secure  from  capture  and 
would  not  be  exposed  to  combat. 

c.  To  send  the  CAP  piloU,  with  CIA  ar- 
ranging necessary  negotiations. 

d.  Not  to  provide  a  "dirigible." 

e.  To  await  General  OXkanlel's  return  to 
Washington  before  making  a  decision  on  the 
other  French  requests.  Efforts  should  con- 
tinue to  get  the  French  to  contribute  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  mechanics. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  General  Smith 
would  clear  theee  recommended  actions  with 
the  President. 

13.  The  next  item  discussed  was  the  status 
of  General  OX>aniel.  Mr.  Kyes  said  General 
Trapnell,  the  present  Chief  of  MAAG,  is  be- 
ing replaced  at  the  normal  expiration  of  his 
tour.  General  Dabney  had  been  choeen  to  re- 
place General  Trapnell  and  is  about  to  leave 
for  Indochina.  Admiral  Radford  pointed  out 
that  General  OT>anlel  could  be  made  Chief 
of  MAAG  without  any  further  clearance  with 
the  French  Government.  General  Smith  said 
this  would  be  all  right  but  should  not  pre- 
clude further  action  to  increase  the  poeltion 
of  General  CDanlel.  General  Ersklne  pointed 
out  that  the  MAAG  in  Indochliw  is  not  a 
"military  mission"  but  only  an  administra- 
tive group  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
MDAP  equipment.  He  thought  the  MAAO 
status  should  be  raised  to  that  of  a  mission 
which  could  help  in  training.  It  was  agreed 
that  General  OT>anlel  should  probably  ba 
first  assigned  as  Chief  of  MAAG  and  that,  for 
this  reason.  General  Dabney 's  departure  for 
Indochina  should  be  temporarily  held  up. 
General  Dabney  should,  hovrever,  go  to  In- 
dochina to  assist  General  OlSanlel  by  head- 
ing up  the  present  MAAG  functions.  Admiral 
Davis  was  requested  to  assure  that  General 
Dabney  did  not  depart  until  further  instruc- 
tions were  given. 

30.  Mr.  Allen  Dulles  inquired  if  an  uncon- 
ventional warfare  officer,  spaclflcally  Colonel 
Ijuasdale  could  not  be  added  to  the  group 
of  five  liaison  officers  to  which  Ganaral  Na- 
varre had  agreed.  Admiral  Radford  thought 
this  might  be  done  and  at  any  rate  Colonel 
Lansdale  could  Immediately  ba  attached  to 
the  MAAO,  but  he  wondered  If  it  wotUd  not 
ba  bast  for  Colonel  Lanadale  to  await  Ganaral 
O'Danlel's  return  before  going  to  Indochina. 
In  this  way.  Colonel  Lansdale  could  help  the 
working  group  in  its  revision  of  General  Kr- 
sklne's  paper.  This  was  agreeable  to  Mr.  Allan 
Dulles. 

31.  Preaent  at  tba  maating  ware: 
Department    of    Defense — Mr.    Kyas.    Ad- 
miral Radford.  Admiral  Davis,  General  Br- 
skine.   Mr.    Oodel,   B/G   Bonsstaal,    Colonel 
Aldan. 

Dapartmant  ol  state — Ganaral  Smith,  Mr. 
Rebartaon. 

OIA— Mr.  AUan  Dullea,  Ganaral  Cabell,  MT. 
Atirell.  Colonel  Lanadale. 

1B54  Raronar  ancui,  CoioiirTai  ok  trb 
TwmasT  OF  CoMKUifsic 
Excerpt*  from  Part  II  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee* Report  on  Southemat  Aaia,  April  5, 
1954.  Part  I  tea*  not  made  evcilable  with  it. 

IV.  oowcLOaioKa 

A.  The  Bpaclal  Committee  considers  that 
theae  factors  reinforoa  tbe  neoeeslty  of  as- 
suring that  Indo-Chlna  remain  in  the  non- 
Communist  bloc,  and  believes  that  defeat  of 
tbe  Vlat  Mlnh  in  Indo-Chlna  U  eaaantial  if 
the  spread  of  Communist  Infiuance  in  South- 
east Aaia  is  to  be  haltad. 

B.  Ragardleas  of  ths  outcome  of  military 
oparations  in  Indo-Chlna  and  without  com- 
promising In  any  way  the  overwhelming 
strategic  Importance  of  the  Associated  States 
to  tba  Weatam  position  in  the  area,  the  VJS. 
should  take  all  affirmative  and  practical 
staps,  with  or  without  its  Buropaan  alllas,  to 
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provide  tangible  evidence  of  Western  strength 
and  determination  to  defeat  Communism: 
to  demonstrate  that  ultimate  victory  will  be 
won  by  the  free  world;  and  to  secure  the 
affirmative  association  of  Southeast  Asian 
states  with  these  purposes. 

C.  That  for  these  purposes  the  Western 
position  in  Indo-Chlna  must  be  maintained 
and  Improved  by  a  military  victory. 

D.  That  without  compromise  to  C,  above, 
the  U.S.  should  in  all  prudence  reinforce  tbe 
remainder  of  Southeast  Asia,  Including  the 
land  areas  of  Malaya.  Burma,  Thailand,  In- 
donesia and  the  Philippines. 

RXCOMMKNDED  COUSSXS  OF  ACTION* 

A.  The  Special  Committee  wishes  to  re- 
affirm the  following  recommendations  which 
are  made  in  NCS  6406,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee Report  concerning  military  operations 
in  Indo-Chlna,  and  the  position  paper  of  the 
Special  Committee,  concurred  in  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  concerning  U.8.  courses 
of  action  and  policies  with  respect  to  the 
Geneva  Conference: 

(1)  It  be  U.S.  policy  to  accept  nothing 
short  of  a  military  victory   in   Indo-Chlna. 

(3)  It  be  the  U.S.  position  to  obtain 
French  support  of  this  position;  and  that 
falling  this,  the  U.S.  actively  oppoee  any 
negotiated  settlement  In  Indo-Chlna  at 
Geneva. 

(3)  It  be  the  U.S.  position  in  event  of 
failure  of  (3)  above  to  initiate  immediate 
steps  with  the  governments  of  the  Associated 
States  aimed  toward  the  continuation  of  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna,  to  include  active  U.S. 
participation  and  without  French  support 
should  that  be  necessary. 

(4)  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
is  successful  in  obtaining  French  support 
for  the  active  U.S.  participation  called  for  in 
(3)  above,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
undertake  this  active  participation  in  concert 
with  other  Interested  nations. 

B.  The  Special  Committee  also  considers 
that  all  possible  political  and  economic  pres- 
sure on  France  must  be  exerted  as  the  obvious 
initial  course  of  action  to  reinforce  the 
French  will  to  continue  operatlngs  [sic]  in 
Indo-Chlna.  The  Special  Committee  recog- 
nizes thst  this  course  of  action  will  Jeop- 
ardize the  existing  French  Cabinet,  may  be 
unpopular  among  the  French  public,  and 
may  be  considered  as  endangering  present 
U.S.  policy  with  reapect  to  EDC.  Tbe  Com- 
mittee nevertheless  considers  that  the  free 
world  strategic  position,  not  only  in  South- 
east Asia  but  in  Europe  and  tbe  BClddle  East 
as  well.  l8  such  as  to  require  the  moet  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  prevent  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Southeast  Asia.  The  Committee 
considers  that  firm  and  resolute  action  now 
in  this  regard  may  well  be  the  key  to  a 
solution  of  the  entire  problem  posed  by 
France  in  the  free  world  community  of 
nations. 

C.  In  order  to  make  the  maximum  contri- 
bution to  tbe  free  world  strength  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
military  operations  currently  in  progress  in 
Indo-Chlna,  the  U.S.  should,  in  all  prudence, 
take  the  following  courses  of  action  in  addi- 
tion to  those  set  forth  In  NSC  6406  and  in 
Part  I  of  the  Special  Committee  Report: 

POLmCAL    AND    MIUTAaT : 

(1)  Ensure  that  there  be  Initiated  no 
cease-fire  in  Indo-Chlna  prior  to  victory 
whether  that  be  by  successful  military  action 
or  clear  concession  of  defeat  by  the 
Communists. 

action:  btatx,  cia 

(2)  Extraordinary  and  unilateral,  as  well 
as  multi-national,  efforts  should  be  under- 
taken to  give  viUlity  In  Southeast  AsU  to  the 
concept   that   Communist   Imperialism   is   a 
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transcending  threat  to  each  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  states.  These  efforts  should  be  so 
undertaken  as  to  appear  through  local  Initia- 
tive rather  than  as  a  result  of  U.S.  or  UK,  or 
French  instigation. 

action:  txsiA,  state,  CI* 
(3)  It  should  be  U.S.  policy  to  develop 
within  the  UN  Charter  a  Par  Eastern  regional 
arrangement  subscribed  and  underwritten  by 
the  major  European  powers  with  Interests  in 
the  Pacific. 

a.  Pull  accomplishment  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement can  only  be  developed  in  the  long 
term  and  should  therefore  be  preceded  by  the 
development,  through  indigenous  sources,  or 
regional  economic  and  cultural  agreements 
between  the  several  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries and  later  with  Japan.  Such  agreements 
might  take  a  form  similar  to  that  of  OEEC 
In  Europe. 

action  :  state,  cia,  foa 

b.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  agreements,  the 
US.  should  actively  but  unobtrusively  seek 
their  expansion  Into  mutual  defense  agree- 
ments and  should  for  this  purpose  be  pre- 
pared to  underwrite  such  agreements  with 
military  and  economic  aid  and  should  [rest 
unavailable ) . 

D.  The  courses  of  action  outlined  above 
are  considered  as  mandatory  regardless  of 
the  oi.tcome  of  military  operations  in  Indo- 
Chlna. 

(1)  If  Indo-Chlna  Is  held  they  are  needed 
to  build  up  strength  and  resistance  to  Com- 
munism in  the  entire  area. 

(3)  If  Indo-Chlna  is  lost  they  are  essen- 
tial as  partial  steps: 

a.  To  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  ex- 
tension of  Communist  domination  through- 
out the  Far  East,  or 

b.  In  conjunction  with  offensive  cypttA- 
tlons  to  retake  Indo-Chlna  from  the  Com- 
munists. 

(3)  Should  Indo-Chlna  be  lost  it  is  clear 
to  tbe  Special  Committee  that  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  resources  either  in  an  attempt 
to  ttop  the  further  spread  of  Communism  in 
the  Par  East,  (which  is  bound,  except  in 
terms  of  the  most  extensive  military  and 
political  effort,  to  be  futile)  or  to  initiate 
offensive  operations  to  retake  and  reorient 
Indo-Chlna  (which  would  involve  a  major 
mUitary  campaign ) ,  wUl  greatly  exceed  those 
needed  to  hold  Indo-Chlna  before  it  falls. 

(4)  Furthermore,  either  of  these  under- 
Ukings  (in  the  light  of  the  major  setback 
to  U.S.  national  policy  Involved  In  the  loss 
of  Indo-Chlna)  would  entail  as  an  urgent 
prerequisite  the  restoration  of  Asian  morale 
and  confidence  in  U.S.  policy  which  wUl  have 
reached  an  unprecedentedly  low  level  in  the 


(6)  Each  of  theae  courses  of  action  would 
involve  greater  risk  of  war  with  Communist 
China,  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union,  than 
timely  preventive  action  taken  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  bef(x«  Indo-Chlna 
is  lost. 


•The  Department  of  State  representative 
recommends  the  deletion  of  paragraphs  A 
and  B  hereunder  as  being  redundant  and 
included  in  other  documents. 


Dillon  Cable  to  Dullxs  on  Appeal  fob  Ant 
Suppobt  at  Diznbiknphd 
Cablegram   from    Douglas    Dillon,    United 
States  Ambasaadffr  to  France,  to  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  on  Apnl  5,  1954. 

URGENT.  I  vms  called  at  11  o'clock  Sunday 
night  and  asked  to  come  immediately  to 
Matlgnon  where  a  restricted  Cabinet  meeting 
was  In  progress.  On  arrival  Bldault  received 
me  In  Laniel's  office  and  was  joined  In  a 
few  minutes  by  Laniel.  They  said  that  im- 
mediate armed  Intervention  of  US  carrier  air- 
craft at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  is  now  necessary  to 
save  the  situation. 

Navarre  reports  situation  there  now  in 
state  of  precarious  equilibrium  and  that  both 
sides  are  doing  best  to  reinforce — Viet  Mlnh 
are  bringing  up  last  available  reinforcements 
which  will  way  outnumber  any  reinforcing 
French  can  do  by  parachute  drops.  Renewal 
of  assault  by  reinforced  Viet  Mlnh  probable 
by  middle  or  end  of  week.  Without  help  by 
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then  fate  of  Dlen  Bien  Phu  will  probably  be 
sealed. 

Ely  brought  back  report  from  Washington 
that  Radford  gave  him  his  personal  (repeat 
personal )  assurance  that  if  situation  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  required  US  naval  air  support  he 
would  do  his  best  to  obtain  such  help  from 
US  Government.  Because  of  this  information 
from  Radford  as  reported  by  Ely,  French 
Government  now  asking  for  US  carrier  air- 
craft support  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Navarre  feels 
that  a  relatively  minor  US  effort  could  turn 
the  tide  but  naturally  hopes  for  as  much  help 
as  possible.  French  report  Chinese  Interven- 
tion In  Indochina  already  fully  established 
as  follows : 

First.  Fourteen  technical  advisors  at  Giap 
headquarters  plus  numerous  others  at  divi- 
sion level.  All  under  ccmunand  of  Chinese 
Communist  General  Ly  Chen-hou  who  is 
stationed  at  Glap  headquarters. 

Second.  ^>eclal  telephone  lines  Installed 
malntfUned  and  operated  by  Chinese  per- 
sonnel. 

Third.  Forty  37  mm.  anti-aircraft  guns 
radar-controlled  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  These 
guns  operated  by  Chinese  and  evidently  are 
from  Korea.  These  AA  guns  are  now  shooting 
through  clouds  to  bring  down  -  French 
aircraft. 

Fourth.  One  thousand  supply  trucks  of 
which  600  have  arrived  since  1  March,  all 
driven  by  Chinese  army  personnel. 

Fifth.  Substantial  material  help  In  guns, 
shells,  etc.,  as  is  well  known. 

Bldaiilt  said  that  French  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
vnshed  US  be  Informed  that  US  air  interven- 
tion at  Dlen  Bien  Phu  could  lead  to  Chinese 
Communist  air  attack  on  delta  airfields. 
Nevertheless,  government  was  making  request 
for  aid. 

Bldault  closed  by  saying  that  for  good  or 
evil  the  fate  of  Southeast  Asia  now  rested 
on  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  He  said  that  Geneva  would 
be  won  or  lost  depending  on  outcome  at  Dlen 
Bien  Phu.  This  was  reason  for  French  re- 
quest for  this  vary  serious  action  on  our  part. 

He  then  emphasized  necessity  for  ^eed  in 
view  of  renewed  attack  which  Is  expected 
before  end  of  weak.  Ha  thanked  US  for 
prompt  action  on  airlift  for  French  para- 
troops. He  then  said  that  he  had  received 
Dulles'  proposal  for  Southeast  Asian  coali- 
tion, and  that  he  would  answer  as  soon  as 
posslUe  later  in  week  as  restricted  Cabinet 
session  not  competent  to  malce  this  decision. 

New  Subject.  I  passed  on  Norstad's  concern 
that  news  of  airlift  (DEPTEL  3470.  April  3) 
might  leak  as  planes  assatnbled.  Pleven  was 
called  Into  room.  He  e:q>reaaed  extreme  con- 
cern as  any  leak  would  lead  to  earlier  Viet 
Mlnh  attack.  He  said  at  aU  costs  operation 
must  be  camouflaged  as  training  exercise  un- 
tU  troops  have  arrived.  He  is  preparing  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  they  will  be  ready 
to  leave  in  a  week.  Bldault  and  Laniel  pressed 
blm  to  hurry  up  departure  date  ot  troops  and 
he  said  he  would  do  hU  utmost. 

DiTLLxs  Cablx  Babbinc  Intkbvxntion 
Cablegram  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  Am- 
bassador Dillon  in  Paris,  April  5.  1954. 

As  I  personally  explained  to  Ely  in  pres- 
ence of  Radford,  it  is  not  (rpt  not)  possible 
for  US  to  commit  belligerent  acts  in  Indo- 
china without  fuU  political  understanding 
with  Prance  and  other  countries.  In  addition. 
Congressional  action  would  be  required.  Af- 
ter conference  at  highest  level,  I  must  con- 
firm this  position.  US  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible as  indicated  by  6176  to  prepare  public. 
Congressional  and  Constitutional  basis  for 
united  action  in  Indochina.  However,  such 
action  is  impossible  except  on  coalition  basis 
with  active  British  Commonwealth  partici- 
pation. Meanwhile  US  prepared,  as  has  been 
demonetratad,  to  do  everything  short  of 
belligerency. 

FYT  US  cannot  and  will  not  be  put  In 
position  of  alone  salvaging  British  Common- 
wealth  Interests  in   Malaya,   Australia  and 
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New  Zealand.  ThU  matUr  now  under  <Ua- 
cuaslon  with  UK  at  highest  level. 

DnXION  tUTLT  OM  FUMCH  RXACTIOM 

CabUffTttm  from  Ambassador  Dillon  to  Sec- 
retary Dulles,  AprU  5, 1954. 

I  deUvered  mesnge  DEPTSX.  3483  to  Bldault 
Monday  evening.  He  aaked  me  to  tell  Secre- 
tary that  be  penonaUy  could  well  understand 
position  US  Oovemment  and  would  pa«  on 
your  answer  to  Lanlel. 

He  asked  me  to  say  once  more  that  un- 
fortunately the  time  for  formulating  ooall- 
Uons  has  passed  as  the  fate  of  Indochina 
wUl  be  decided  in  the  next  ten  days  at  Dien- 
Blen-Phu.  As  I  left  he  said  that  even  though 
French  must  flght  alone  they  would  con- 
Unue  fighting  and  be  prayed  God  they  would 
be  successful. 

Mkmo  or  BzBKiniowm-DTTLLBB  Talk 
ON  TH«  PanvcH  Ckask-Pibx  Plaw 
Memoratidum    l>y    Robert    Cutler,    avecial 
assistant  to  President  Dtoight  D.  Eisenhower 
May  7,  19S4. 

At  a  Bieetlng  in  the  President's  office  this 
niomlng  with  Dulles,  three  topics  were 
discussed. 

1.  Whether  the  President  should  approve 
para«rM>h  lb  of  the  tenutlve  Becord  of 
Action  of  the  8/6/64  NSC  meeting,  which 
covers  the  proposed  answer  to  the  Eden  pro- 
poaal.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  thought  the 
test  was  correct.  WUson  and  Radford  pr«- 
ferred  the  draft  meaaafe  to  Smith  for  Eden 
prepared  yesterday  by  MacArthur  and  Cap- 
tain Anderson,  and  cleared  by  the  JCS.  which 
Included  In  the  Plve  Power  Staff  Agency 
ThaUand  and  the  PhlUpplnes.  Radford  thinks 
that  the  Agency  (which  has  hitherto  been 
not  disclosed  in  SEA)  has  reaUy  completed 
Its  military  planning;  that  if  it  is  enlarged 
by  top  level  personnel,  its  actions  will  be 
neoeaaarUy  open  to  the  world;  that  there- 
fore some  Southeast  Asian  oountrlca  should 
be  included  in  it.  and  he  fears  Eden's  pro- 
poaal  as  an  intended  delaying  action. 

The  President  approved  the  text  of  para- 
graph lb  but  suggested  that  Smith's  reply 
to  Eden's  propoeal  should  make  clear  the 
following : 

1.  Plve  Power  Staff  Agency,  alone  or  with 
other  nations,  is  not  to  the  United  States  a 
satisfactory  subatitut*  for  a  broad  poUUcal 
ooaUUon  which  wUl  Include  the  Southeast 
Asian  countries  which  are  to  be  dsfended. 

3.  Rve  Power  Staff  Agency  examination  is 
acceptable  to  see  how  these  nations  can  give 
military  aid  to  the  Southeast  AsUn  countries 
In  the  cooperative  defense  effort. 

3.  The  United  SUtea  wlU  not  agree  to  a 
"white  man's  party"  to  determine  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

I  was  Instructed  to  advlas  WUaon  and  Rad- 
ftird  of  the  above,  and  have  done  so. 

3.  The  Prsaldent  went  over  the  draft  of 
the  speech  which  Diilles  U  going  to  '"»►«'  to- 
night, making  quite  a  few  suggestions  and 
changes  in  the  text.  He  thought  additionally 
the  speech  should  Include  some  easy  to  un- 
derstand slogans,  such  as  *TTie  US  will  never 
■tart  a  war,"  -The  US  will  not  go  to  war 
without  Congreaalonal  authority,"  "The  US. 
as  always,  is  trying  to  organlae  cooperative 
efforts  to  sustain  the  peace." 

3.  With  reference  to  the  oease-flre  proposal 
trmnamltted  by  Bldault  to  the  French  cabi- 
net. I  read  the  fcdlowlng.  as  views  prlndpally 
of  military  members  of  the  Planning  Board, 
expressed  in  their  yesterday  aftamoon 
meeting: 

1.  US  should  not  support  the  Bldault 
propoeal. 

a.  Reasons  for  this  position: 

a.  The  mere  propoeal  of  the  eeaae-flre  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  would  destroy  the 
will  to  flght  of  French  forces  and  !«»*>■« 
fencesitters  jump  to  Vletmlnh  side. 

b.  The  Communists  woud  evade  covertly 
cease-fire  controls. 
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3.  The  US  should  (as  a  last  act  to  save 
IndoChlna)  propose  to  France  that  if  the 
following  8  conditions  are  met,  the  US  wUl 
go  to  Congress  for  authority  to  intervene 
with  combat  forces: 

a.  grant  of  genuine  freedom  for  Associated 
Stetes 

b.  US  take  major  responsibility  for  train- 
ing Indigenous  forces 

c.  US  share  responsibility  for  military 
planning 

d.  French  forces  to  stay  in  the  fight  and 
no  requirement  of  replacement  of  US  forces 

(e.  Action  under  UN  auspices?) 
This  offer  to  be  made  known  simultane- 
ously to  the  other  members  of  the  proposed 
regional  grouping  (UK.  Australia.  NZ.  Thai- 
land, Associated  SUtes,  PhUlpplnes)  In  order 
to  enlist  their  participation. 

I  then  summarlasd  possible  objections  to 
making  the  above  proposal  to  the  French: 

a.  No  French  Government  is  now  compe- 
tent to  act  In  a  lasting  way. 

b.  There  Is  no  Indication  France  wants  to 
"Internationalize"  the  conflict. 

c.  The  US  proposal  would  be  made  with- 
out the  prior  assurance  of  a  regional  group- 
ing of  SEA  states,  a  precondlUon  of  Con- 
gress: although  this  point  might  be  added 
as  another  condition  to  the  proposal. 

d.  US  would  be  "balling  out  colonial 
France"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

e.  US  cannot  undertake  alone  to  save  every 
situation  of  trouble. 

I  concluded  that  some  PB  members  felt 
that  It  had  never  been  made  clear  to  the 
French  that  the  US  was  willing  to  ask  for 
Congressional  authority.  If  certain  funda- 
mental preconditions  were  met;  that  these 
matters  had  only  been  hinted  at,  and  that 
the  record  of  history  should  be  clear  as  to 
the  US  position.  DiUles  was  Interested  to 
know  the  President's  views,  because  he  is 
talking  with  Ambassador  Bonnet  this  after- 
noon. He  Indicated  that  he  would  mention 
these  matters  to  Bonnet,  perhaps  ntaklng  a 
more  broad  hint  than  heretofore.  He  would 
not  circulate  any  formal  paper  to  Bonnet, 
or  to  anyone  else. 

The  President  referred  to  the  proposition 
advanced  by  Oovemor  Stassen  at  the  AprU  39 
OouncU  Meeting  as  not  having  been  thor- 
oughly thought  out.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
fylng  to  get  France  to  "internationalise" 
matters  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  do  so.  If  It  were  thought  advisable 
at  this  time  to  point  out  to  the  French  the 
essential  preconditions  to  the  US  asking  for 
Congressional  authority  to  Intervene,  then 
It  should  also  be  made  clear  to  the  Freiu:h 
as  an  additional  precondition  that  the  US 
would  never  Intervene  alone,  that  there  must 
be  an  invitation  by  the  indigenous  people, 
and  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of  regional 
and  collective  action. 

I  understand  that  Dulles  will  decide  the 
extent  to  which  he  cares  to  follow  this  line 
with  Ambassador  Bonnet.  This  discussion 
may  afford  Dulles  guidance  In  replying  to 
Smith's  request  about  a  US  alternative  to 
support  the  Bldault  propoeal,  but  there 
really  was  no  decision  as  to  the  US  attitude 
toward  the  ceaae-flre  proposal   Itself. 

EisnfHowxB's  Iirsnt7cnoNs  to  U.S.  Eijvot 
AT  QxNXVA  Talks 

Cahlei/ram  from  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
to  Under  Secretary  Walter  Bedell  Smith. 
May  12.  1954. 

The  following  basic  Instructions,  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  President,  and 
which  are  in  confirmation  of  those  already 
given  you  orally,  vrtli  guide  you.  as  head  of 
the  United  State*  Delegation.  In  your  par- 
ticipation In  the  Indochina  phase  of  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

1.  The  presence  of  a  United  States  repre- 
sentative during  the  discussion  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  "the  problem  of  restoring 
peace  In  Indochina"  rests  on  the  Berlin 
Agreement  of  February  18.  1084.  Under  that 
agreement  the  US,  UK,  France,  and  USSR 
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agreed  thai  the  four  of  them  plus  other  In- 
terested states  should  be  Invited  to  a  con- 
ference at  Geneva  on  April  36  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaching  a  peaceful  setUement  of  the 
Korean  question"  and  agreed  further,  that 
"the  problem  of  restoring  peace  In  Indo- 
china" would  also  be  discussed  at  Geneva  by 
the  four  powers  represented  at  Berlin,  and 
Communist  China  and  other  Interested 
states. 

3.  You  will  not  deal  with  the  delegates  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  or  any  other 
regime  not  now  diplomatically  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  on  any  terms  which 
imply  political  recognition  or  which  concede 
to  that  regime  any  status  other  than  that  of 
a  regime  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
on  a  de  facto  basis  In  order  to  end  aggression 
or  the  threat  of  aggression,  and  to  obtain 
peace. 

3.  The  position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Indochina  phase  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
Is  that  of  an  Interested  nation  which,  how- 
ever. Is  neither  a  bellgerent  nor  a  principal 
In  the  negotiation. 

4.  The  United  States  Is  participating  in 
the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Conference  In 
order  thereby  to  assist  in  arriving  at  deci- 
sions which  will  help  the  naUons  of  that 
area  peacefully  to  enjoy  territorial  Integrity 
and  poimcal  Independence  under  stable  and 
free  governments  with  the  opportunity  to 
expand  their  economies,  to  realize  their 
legltlmata  national  aspirations,  and  to  de- 
velop security  through  Individual  and  col- 
lective defense  against  aggression,  from 
within  or  without.  This  Implies  that  these 
people  should  not  be  amalgamated  Into  the 
Communist  bloc  of  ImperiallsUc  dictatorship. 

5.  The  United  States  is  not  prepared  to 
give  Ita  express  or  implied  approval  to  any 
cease-fire,  armistice  or  other  settlement 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  subverting 
the  exUUng  lawful  governments  of  the  three 
aforementioned  states  or  of  permanently  im- 
pairing their  territorial  Intagrlty  or  of 
placing  In  Jeopardy  the  forces  of  the  French 
Union  In  Indochina,  or  which  otherwise  con- 
travened the  principles  stated  in  (4)  above. 

6.  Tou  ahoiUd,  Insofar  as  is  compatible 
with  these  instructions,  cooperate  with  the 
Delegation  of  France  and  with  the  Delega- 
tions of  other  friendly  parUclpants  In  this 
phase  of  the  Conference. 

7.  If  in  your  Judgment  continued  partici- 
pation In  the  Indochina  phase  of  the  Con- 
ference appears  Ukely  to  Involve  the  UiUted 
States  In  a  result  Inconsistent  with  lu  policy, 
as  stated  above,  you  should  ImmedUtely  so 
Inform  your  Government,  recommending 
either  withdrawal  or  the  limitation  of  the 
US  role  to  that  of  an  observer.  If  the  sltua- 
Uon  develops  such  that,  in  your  opinion, 
either  of  such  actions  Is  essential  under  the 
circumstances  and  time  Is  lacking  for  con- 
sultation with  Washington,  you  may  act  In 
your  discretion. 

8.  You  are  authorized  to  Inform  other  dele- 
gaUons  at  Geneva  of  these  InstrucUons. 

1M4  arOBT  BT  THX  JooTr  Chzkts  om 
POSSIBU  US.  IirmvXNTION 

Excerpts  from  memorandum  from  Admiral 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  g.  Wilson,  May  28,  1954,  on  "Studies 
With  Respect  to  Possible  US.  Action  Re- 
garding Indochina."  The  italicised  emphasU 
appears  in  the  origiruU  document. 

1.  Reference  is  made  to  the  memorandum 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  dated  18 
May  1964.  subject  as  above  wherein  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  requested  to  pre- 
pare certain  studies,  and  agreed  outline 
answers  to  certain  questions  relating  thereto, 
for  discussion  with  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  or  before  34  May,  and  for  subse- 
quent submission  to  the  National  Security 
CouncU  (NSC). 

3  a.  The  Studies  requested  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Defense  were  developed  within 
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the  parameters  prescribed  In  the  memo- 
randum by  the  Executive  Secretary,  NBC, 
dated  18  May  1964.  subject  as  above.  This 
memorandum  Is  Interpreted  as  assuming  no 
concurrent  Involvement  In  Korea.  This  as- 
sumption may  be  quite  unrealistic  and  lead 
to  mal-employment  of  available  forces.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  desire  to  point  out  their 
belief  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  whole,  tridochiria  is  devoid  of  deci- 
sive military  objectives  and  the  allocation  of 
more  than  token  U.S.  armed  forces  in  Indo- 
china would  be  a  serUrus  diversion  of  limited 
U.S.  capabilities.  The  principal  sources  of 
Viet  Mlnh  military  supply  He  outside  Indo- 
china. The  destruction  or  neutralization  of 
these  sources  In  China  proper  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  French  military  problems 
In  Indochina. 

b.  In  connection  with  the  above,  it  may  be 
readily  anticipated  that,  upon  Chinese  Com- 
munist Intervention  in  Indochina,  the 
French  would  promptly  request  the  Im- 
mediate deployment  of  U.S.  ground  and  air 
forces,  additional  naval  forces,  and  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  MDAF  armament  and 
equipment.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
stated  their  belief  that  oonunlttlng  to  the 
Indochina  conflict  naval  forces  In  excess  of 
a  Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  and  supporting 
forces  as  necessary  In  accordance  with  the 
developments  In  the  situation,  of  basing 
substantial  air  forces  in  Indochina,  will  in- 
volve maldeployment  of  forces  and  reduce 
readiness  to  meet  probable  Chinese  Com- 
munist reaction  elsewhere  in  the  Par  East. 
Simultaneously,  it  Is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  considerable  Allied  military  po- 
tential available  In  the  Korea-Japan-Okinawa 
area. 

c.  In  light  of  the  above.  It  is  clear  that  the 
denial  of  these  forces  to  Indochina  could 
result  In  a  schism  between  the  United  States 
and  France  unless  they  were  employed  else- 
where. However.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  plans,  both  ap- 
proved and  under  consideration,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  emplojrment  of  these  forces  in 
combat  operations  outside  Indochina.  Never- 
theless, It  Is  desired  to  repeat  that  this  par- 
ticular report  Is  responsive  to  the  question  of 
U.S.  Intervention  In  Indochina  only. 

ASSUMING     THE      CRtNXSE     COMMT7NiaT8 
INTEKVKKE 

3.  Strategic  Concept  and  Plan  of  Opera- 
tion 

Seek  to  create  conditions  through  the  de- 
struction of  effective  Communist  forces  and 
their  means  for  support  in  the  Indochina 
action  and  by  reducing  Chinese  Communist 
capability  for  further  aggression,  under 
which  Associated  States  forces  could  assume 
reeponslblllty  for  the  defense  of  Indochina. 
In  the  light  of  this  concept  the  major  courses 
of  action  would  be  as  follows: 

a.  Employing  atomic  weapons,  whenever 
advantageous,  as  well  as  othef  weapons, 
conduct  offensive  air  operations  against 
selected  military  targets  in  Indochina  and 
against  those  military  targets  in  China,  Hai- 
nan, and  other  Communist-held  offshore 
Islands  which  are  being  used  by  the  Com- 
munists In  direct  support  of  their  opera- 
tions, or  which  threaten  the  security  of  VS. 
and  allied  forces  In  the  area. 

b.  Slmiiltaneously,  French  Union  Forces, 
augmented  by  U.S.  naval,  and  air  forces, 
would  exploit  by  coordinated  ground,  naval, 
and  air  action  such  successes  as  may  be 
gained  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  air 
operations  In  order  to  destroy  enemy  forces 
In  Indochina. 

c.  Conduct  coordinated  ground,  naval,  and 
air  action  to  destroy  enemy  forces  In 
Indochina. 

d.  In  the  light  of  circumstances  prevail- 
ing at  the  time,  and  subject  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  operations  conducted  under 
subparagraphs  a  and  b  above,  be  prepared 
to  take  further  action  against  Communist 
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China  to  reduce  its  war-making  capability, 
such  as: 

(1)  Destruction  of  additional  selected 
military  targets.  In  connection  with  these 
additional  targets,  such  action  requires  an 
enlarged  but  highly  selective  atomic  offen- 
sive in  addition  to  attacks  employing  other 
weaipons  systems. 

(2)  Blockade  of  the  China  coast.  This 
might  be  Instituted  progressively  from  the 
outset. 

(3)  Selztire  or  neutralization  of  Hainan 
Island. 

(4)  Operations  against  the  Chinese  naaln- 
land  by  Chinese  Nationalist  forces.  .  .  . 

ABSUMtNC  CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 
DO    NOT    INTXaVXNE 

9.  Strategic  Concept  and  Plan  of  Action. 

Seek  to  create  conditions  by  destroying 
effective  Communist  foroes  In  Indochina, 
under  which  the  Associated  States  Forces 
could  assume  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  Indochina.  In  the  light  of  this  concept, 
the  major  courses  of  action  which  would  be 
undertaken  are  as  follows: 

a.  Conduct  air  operations  In  support  of 
allied  forces  in  Indochina.  The  employment 
of  atomic  weapons  is  contemplated  In  the 
event  that  such  course  appears  militarily 
advantageous. 

b.  Simultaneously.  PYench  Union  Forces 
augmented  by  such  armed  forces  of  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  as  may  be  com- 
mitted would,  in  coordination  with  U.S. 
naval  and  Air  Force  forces,  conduct  coordi- 
nated ground,  naval  and  air  action  to  destroy 
enemy  forces  In  Indochina.  .  .  . 


Cable  bt  Dulles  on  Negotiatioms  at  Gznzva 
ON  Vietnam  EElsctions 

Cablegram  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  United 
States  Embassy  in  Paris  with  copies  to  the 
United  States  Embassies  in  London  and 
Saigon  and  to  United  States  Consul  General 
in  Geneva  for  Under  Secretary  Bedell  Smith. 
July  7,  1954. 

We  see  no  real  conflict  between  paragraphs 
4  and  5  US-UK  terms.  We  realize  of  course 
that  even  agreement  which  appears  to  meet 
all  seven  points  cannot  constitute  guarantee 
that  Indochina  will  not  one  day  pass  into 
Communist  hands.  Seven  points  are  intended 
provide  best  chance  that  this  shall  not 
happen.  This  will  require  observance  of  cri- 
teria not  merely  In  the  letter  but  in  the 
spirit.  Thus  since  undoubtedly  true  that 
elections  might  eventually  mean  unification 
Vietnam  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  this  makes  It 
all  more  important  they  should  be  only  held 
as  long  after  ceasefire  agreement  as  possible 
and  m  conditions  free  from  Intimidation  to 
give  democratic  elements  best  chance.  We 
believe  Important  that  no  date  should  be  set 
now  and  especially  that  no  conditions  should 
be  accepted  by  French  which  would  have 
direct  or  indirect  effect  of  preventing  effec- 
tive international  supervision  of  agreement 
ensuring  political  as  well  as  military  guar- 
antees. Also  note  paragraph  3  of  President 
and  Prime  Minister  joint  declaration  of 
June  39  regarding  QTE  unity  through  free 
elections  supervised  by  the  UN  UNQTE. 

Our  Interpretation  of  willingness  QTE  re- 
spect UNQTE  agreement  which  might  be 
reached  Is  that  we  would  not  (repeat  not) 
oppose  a  settlement  which  conformed  to 
seven  polnU  contained  Deptel  4853.  It  does 
not  (rei>eat  not)  of  course  mean  we  would 
guarantee  such  settlement  or  that  we  would 
necessarily  support  it  publicly.  We  consider 
QTE  respect  UNQTE  as  strong  a  word  as  we 
can  possibly  employ  In  the  circumstances 
to  indicate  our  position  vrlth  respect  to  such 
arrangementa  as  French  may  evolve  along 
lines  points  contained  DEPTEL  4853.  QTE 
respect  UNQTE  would  also  mean  that  we 
would  not  seek  directly  or  Indirectly  to  upset 
settlement  by  force. 

You  may  convey  substance  above  to 
French. 
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Chinksb  Commttntsts'  PoamoN  on  a 

NrUTEALIZB)    IMOOCHIJTA 

Cablegram  from  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Bedell  Smith  at  Geneva  to  Secretary  Dulles 
July  la,  1954. 

Following  despatch  given  us  In  advance 
by  Topping  of  Associated  Press  apparenUy 
represents  official  Chinese  Communist  posi- 
tion and  was  given  Topping  in  order  that  we 
would  become  aware  of  It.  It  begins: 

QUOTE 

The  Communist  bloc  has  demanded  that 
the  Unled  States  guarantee  the  partisan 
peace  plan  for  Indochina  and  Join  In  an 
agreement  to  neutralize  the  whole  country 
a  responsible  Chinese  Communist  Informant 
said  today. 

The  Informant,  who  reflects  the  views  of 
Red  China  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  said  the 
Communlsta  are  hopeful  of  a  ceaseflre  agree- 
ment by  next  Tuesday's  deadline  U  the 
Western  powers  agree  to  'bar  all  foreign  mili- 
tary bases  from  Indochina  and  keep  the 
three  member  states  out  of  any  military 
bloc.' 

The  Informant  said  the  Communlsta  are 
pressing  for  the  stamp  of  American  i^jproval 
on  the  armistice  agreement — already  okayed 
in  principle  by  Britain  and  France — which 
would  divide  Vietnam  between  Communist 
leader  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Viet  Mlnh  and  Bao 
Dai's  pro-Western  regime 

'We  believe  that  the  US  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  should  and  is  obligated  to  sub- 
scribe to  and  guarantee  any  settlement.  Mor- 
ally, there  Is  no  reason  for  the  US  to  avoid 
this  obligation.' 

But  the  Informant  did  not  (repeat  not) 
rule  out  the  chance  of  an  Indochina  cease- 
flre even  if  the  US  refuses  to  okay  the  armis- 
tice agreement. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has  told 
Prance  and  Britain  that  they  can  go  ahead 
vrith  their  plan  for  an  Indochina  settlement 
based  on  partition  of  Vietnam.  But  Washing- 
ton has  made  it  clear  that  It  is  not  (repeat 
not)  ready  to  assocUte  Itself  formally  with 
the  plan  which  would  sanction  putting  mil- 
lions of  Vietnamese  under  Red  rule. 

The  Ck>mmunlst  informant  said  the  'crucial 
lB3ue'  now  in  the  Geneva  peace  negotiations 
revolves  around  whether  the  Western  powers 
will  agree  effectively  to  neutralize  Indochina. 

•Refusal  to  join  In  such  a  guarantee,'  the 
informant  said,  'could  seriously  deter  a  final 
settlement.  On  o>ther  Important  polnta  in  the 
negotiations  we  are  in  agreement  or  close  to 
It.  We  are  hopeful  and  we  believe  that  there 
is  time  to  reach  a  settlement  by  July  30.' 

French  Premier  Pierre  Mendes-France  has 
promised  to  resign  with  his  Cabinet  U  he 
falls  to  end  the  bloody  eight- year-dd  war  by 
next  Tuesday.  Fall  of  the  French  Oovem- 
ment probably  would  doom  the  Geneva 
negotiations.  The  Informant  declared  that 
American  efforts  to  organize  a  Southeast 
AaU  Treaty  organlzaUon  (SEATO)  U  a 
'threat  to  any  possible  Indochina  agreement.' 

'Success  or  failure  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence may  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the 
American  delegation  In  this  regard,'  be 
added. 

END  QUOTE 

The  above  seems  to  me  extremely  signifi- 
cant, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
my  discussion  with  Eden  last  night  he  ex- 
pressed pessimism,  which  he  said  was  now 
shared  for  the  first  time  by  SIrlshna  Menon. 
Latter  had  begun  to  feel,  as  I  do,  that  Molo- 
tov  v^hes  to  force  Mendes-France's  resigna- 
tion. Eden  remarked  that  Molotov  had  now 
become  the  most  difficult  and  intransigent 
member  of  Communist  delegation.  You  will 
note  obvious  Intention  to  place  on  shoulders 
of  US  responsibility  for  failure  of  Geneva 
Conference  and  fall  of  French  Oovemment 
If  this  occurs. 

Molotov  Is  Insisting  on  a  meeting  this 
afternoon  which  French  and  British  are  try- 
ing to  make  highly  restricted  as  they  ai« 
apprehensive  of  what  may  occur.  If  such  a 
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meeting  la  held  and  U  demands  are  made  for 
US  aasoclatlon  In  any  agreement,  I  will 
simply  say  that  In  the  event  a  reasonable 
settlement  Is  arrived  at  which  US  could 
■respect",  U3  will  probably  Issne  a  unilateral 
statement  of  Its  own  position.  If  question  of 
participation  Laoe,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
in  security  pact  Is  raised,  I  will  reply  that 
this  depends  on  outcome  of  conference. 

Eden  has  already  told  Molotov  that  secu- 
rity pact  Is  tnenuble.  that  he  himself  favored 
It  some  time  ago  and  that  he  would  not  (re- 
peat not)  withdraw  from  that  position,  but 
he  made  the  mistake  of  saying  that  no  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  Inclusion  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

This  final  gambit  Is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  play  and  I  do  not  (repeat  not) 
now  see  the  moves  clearly.  However,  my 
opinion  as  expressed  to  you  before  leaving. 
I.e.,  that  Molotov  will  gain  more  by  bringing 
down  Mendes  Oovemment  than  by  a  settle- 
ment, has  grown  stronger. 

DXTAH.S  ON  CHIMKSC  iNTOaiCANT 

Cablegram  from  Under  Secretary  Bedell 
Smith  at  Geneva  to  Secretary  Dulles.  July  19, 
1954. 

Topping  has  supplied  In  conAdence  fol- 
lowing background  Information  concerning 
his  story  on  views  of  Chinese  Communist 
delegation. 

He  stated  his  informant  was  Huang  Hua. 
whom  be  has  known  for  many  years.  Inter- 
view was  at  Huang's  initiative,  was  called  on 
^ort  notice,  and  was  conducted  in  ex- 
tremely serious  manner  without  propaganda 
harangues. 

Topping  said  he  had  reported  Huang's 
statement  fully  in  his  story  but  had  obtained 
number  of  "visual  impressions"  during  inter- 
view. When  Huang  spoke  of  possibility  Amer- 
ican bases  in  Indochina  or  antl-Communlst 
pact  In  Southeast  Asia,  he  became  very  agi- 
tated, his  hands  shook,  and  his  usually  ex- 
cellent English  broke  down,  forcing  him  to 
work  through  Interpreter.  Huang  also  spoke 
seriously  and  with  apparent  sincerity  con- 
cerning his  belief  that  I  have  returned  to 
Ocneva  to  prevent  settlement.  Topping  be- 
lieves Chinese  Communists  convinced 
Americans  made  deal  with  French  during 
Paris  talks  on  basis  of  which  Mendea-Prance 
has  raised  price  of  settlement. 

EXCXBPTS   PaOM    LaNSDALE   TkAM'B    RXPOBT   ON 
COVXKT  VIXTNAIC   MISSION   IN    1054  AND   19115 

FollouHng  are  excerpts  from  the  report  of 
the  Saigon  Military  Mission,  an  American 
team  headed  by  Edward  G.  Lansdale,  cover- 
ing its  acttvities  in  the  19S4-5S  period.  The 
report  accompanies  the  Pentagon's  study  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  which  cites  it  without 
identifying  the  author  or  date.  The  excerpts 
appear  vebatim,  toith  only  unmistakable 
typographical  errors  corrected. 

I.    FOBKWOaO 

.  .  .  This  is  the  condensed  account  of  one 
year  in  the  operations  of  a  "cold  war"  combat 
team,  written  by  the  team  Itself  in  the  fleld. 
little  by  little  in  moments  taken  as  the  mem- 
bers could.  The  team  is  known  as  the  Saigon 
Military  Mission.  The  fleld  is  Vietnam.  There 
are  other  teams  In  the  field,  American, 
French.  British,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Vlet- 
mlnh,  and  others.  Each  has  its  own  story  to 
tell.  This  is  ours. 

The  Saigon  Military  Mission  entered  Viet- 
nam on  1  June  1954  when  Its  Chief  arrived. 
However,  this  Is  the  story  of  a  team,  and  It 
wasn't  until  August  1954  that  sufficient  mem- 
bers arrived  to  constitute  a  team.  So,  this  Is 
mainly  an  account  of  the  team's  first  year, 
from  August  1954  to  August  1956. 

It  was  often  a  frustrating  and  perplexing 
year,  up  cloee.  The  Geneva  Agreements  signed 
on  31  July  1064  Imposed  restrictive  rules  upon 
all  o<Bclal  Americans,  including  the  Saigon 
Military  Mission.  An  active  and  Intelligent 
enemy  made  full  use  of  legal  rights  to  screen 
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his  activities  in  establishing  his  stay-behind 
organizations  south  of  the  17th  Parallel  and 
In  obtaining  quick  security  north  of  that 
Parallel.  The  nation's  economy  and  com- 
munications system  were  crippled  by  eight 
years  of  open  war.  The  government,  including 
its  Army  and  other  security  forces,  was  In  a 
painful  transition  from  colonial  to  self  rule, 
making  it  a  year  of  hot-tempered  Incidenis. 
Internal  problems  arose  quickly  to  points 
where  armed  conflict  was  sought  as  the  only 
solution.  The  enemy  was  frequently  forgotten 
in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  hatred, 
and  Jealousy. 

The  Saigon  Military  Mission  received  some 
blows  from  allies  and  the  enemy  in  this  at- 
mosphere, as  we  worked  to  help  stabilize  the 
government  and  to  beat  the  Geneva  time- 
table of  Communist  takeover  in  the  north. 
However,  we  did  beat  the  time-table.  The 
government  did  become  stabilized.  The  Free 
Vietnamese  are  now  becoming  unified  and 
learning  bow  to  cope  with  the  Communist 
enemy.  We  are  thankful  that  we  had  a  chance 
to  help  In  this  work  in  a  critical  area  of  the 
world,  to  be  positive  and  constructive  in  a 
year  of  doubt. 

n.  MISSION 

The  Saigon  Military  Mission  (SMM)  was 
born  in  a  Washington  policy  meeting  early 
In  1954.  when  Dien  Blen  Phu  was  still  hold- 
ing out  against  the  encircling  Vletmlnh. 
The  SMM  was  to  enter  into  Vietnam  quietly 
and  assist  the  Vietnamese,  rather  than  the 
French.  In  unconventional  warfare.  The 
French  were  to  be  kept  as  friendly  allies  In 
the  process,  as  far  as  possible. 

The  broad  mission  for  the  team  was  to  un- 
dertake paramilitary  operations  against  the 
enemy  and  to  wage  political-psychological 
warfare.  Later,  after  Geneva,  the  mission  was 
modified  to  prepare  the  means  for  under- 
taking paramilitary  operations  In  Commu- 
nist areas  rather  thaua  to  wage  unconven- 
tional warfare.  .  . 

m.    HIGHLIGHTS    OF    THX    TKAK 

a.  Early  days 

The  Saigon  MUltary  Mission  (SMM)  started 
on  1  June  1954,  when  Its  Chief,  Colonel 
Edward  G.  Lansdale.  USAF.  arrived  In  Saigon 
with  a  small  box  of  files  and  clothes  sind  a 
borrowed  typewriter,  courtesy  of  an  SA-16 
flight  set  up  for  him  by  the  13th  Air  Force 
at  Clark  AFB.  Lt-General  John  O'Daniel  and 
Embassy  Charge  Rob  McCllntock  bad  ar- 
ranged for  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Air 
Attache,  since  It  was  Improper  for  U.S.  officers 
at  MAAG  at  that  time  to  have  advisory  con- 
ferences with  Vietnamese  officers.  Ambassa- 
dor Heath  had  concurred  already.  There  was 
no  desk  space  for  an  office,  no  vehicle,  no 
safe  for  files.  He  roomed  with  General 
O'Daniel.  later  moved  to  a  small  house  rented 
by  MAAG.  Secret  communications  with 
Washington  were  provided  through  the  Sai- 
gon station  of  CIA. 

There  was  deepening  gloom  In  Vietnam. 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  had  fallen.  The  French  were 
capitulating  to  the  Vletmlnh  at  Geneva.  The 
first  night  in  Saigon,  Vletmlnh  saboteurs 
blew  up  large  ammunition  dumps  at  the  air- 
port, rocking  Saigon  throughout  the  night. 
General  O'Daniel  and  Charge  McCllntock 
agreed  that  it  was  time  to  start  taking  posi- 
tive action.  O'Daniel  paved  the  way  for  a 
quick  first-hand  survev  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  country.  McCllntock  paved 
the  way  for  contacts  with  Vietnamese  t>oll- 
tical  leaders.  Our  Chlers  reoutatlon  from 
the  Philippines  had  preceded  him.  Hundreds 
of  Vietnamese  acquaintanceships  were  made 
quickly. 

Working  m  close  cooperation  with  Oeorge 
Hellyer,  U8IS  Chief,  a  new  psychological  war- 
fare campaign  was  devised  for  the  Vletnameee 
Army  and  for  the  government  in  Hanoi. 
Shortly  after,  a  refresher  course  in  combat 
psywar  was  constructed  and  Vietnamese 
Army  personnel  were  rushed  through  It.  A 
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similar  course  was  Initiated  for  the  Ministry 
of  In/ormaition.  Rumor  campaigns  were  added 
to  the  tactics  and  tried  out  In  Hanoi.  It  was 
almost  too  late. 

The  first  rumor  campaign  was  to  be  a  care- 
fully planted  story  of  a  Chinese  Communist 
regiment  in  Tonkin  taking  reprisals  against 
a  Vletmlnh  village  whose  girls  the  Chinese 
had  raped,  recalling  Chinese  Nationalist 
troop  behavior  In  1945  and  conflrmlng  Viet- 
namese fears  of  Chinese  occupation  under 
Vletmlnh  rule;  the  story  was  to  be  planted 
by  soldiers  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Psywar 
Company  in  Hanoi  dressed  in  civilian  clothes. 
The  troops  received  their  instructions  si- 
lently, dressed  in  clvUlan  clothes,  went  on 
the  mission,  and  failed  to  return.  They  had 
deserted  to  the  Vletmlnh.  Weeks  later, 
Tonklnese  told  an  excited  story  of  the  mis- 
behavior of  the  Chinese  Divisions  in  Vlet- 
mlnh territory.  Investigated,  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  old  rumor  campaign,  with  Vietnamese 
embellishments. 

There  was  political  chaos.  IMnce  Buu  toe 
no  longer  hMded  the  government.  Govern- 
ment ministries  all  but  closed.  The  more 
volatile  leaders  of  political  groups  were  pro- 
posing a  revolution,  which  Included  armed 
attacks  on  the  French.  Col.  Jean  Carbonel 
of  the  French  Army  proposed  establishing  a 
regime  with  Vietnamese  (Nungs  and  others) 
known  to  him  close  to  the  Chinese  border  and 
aaked  for  our  backing.  Our  reply  was  that 
this  was  a  policy  decision  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  FEC  top  command  and  U.S. 
authorities. 

Oscar  Arellano,  Junior  Chamber  Interna- 
tional vice-president  for  Southeast  Asia, 
stopped  by  for  a  visit  with  our  Chief;  an 
Idea  In  this  visit  later  grew  into  "Operation 
Brotherhood." 

On  1  July,  Major  Luden  Coneln  arrived, 
as  the  second  member  of  the  team.  He  is  a 
paramilitary  specialist,  well-known  to  the 
French  for  his  help  with  French-operated 
maquls  in  Tonkla  against  the  Japanese  la 
1945.  the  one  American  guerrilla  flghtor  who 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  Pattl  Mission. 
He  was  assigned  to  MAAG  for  cover  purposes. 
Arranged  by  Lt-Col  William  Rooaon,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  with  Col  Carbonel,  Col  Nguyen 
Van  Vy,  and  the  two  SUM  officers:  Vy  had 
seen  his  first  oombat  In  1945  under  Coneln. 
Carbonel  proposed  establishing  a  maquls,  to 
be  kept  as  a  secret  between  the  four  officers. 
SBfM  refused,  learned  later  that  Carbonel  had 
kept  the  YEC  Deuxleme  Bxireau  Informed. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  a  Defense  conference 
with  General  OT>anlel.  our  Chief  had  a 
chance  to  suggest  Vy  for  a  command  In  the 
North,  making  him  a  general.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Defense  Le  Ngoc  Chan  did  so,  Vy 
was  grateful  and  remained  so. 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  arrived  on  7  July,  and 
within  hours  was  in  despair  as  the  French 
forces  withdrew  frcwn  the  Catholic  provinces 
of  Phat  Diem  and  Nam  Dlnh  in  Tonkin. 
Catholic  mllltla  streamed  north  to  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong,  their  hearts  filled  with  anger  at 
French  abandonment.  The  two  SMM  officers 
srtopped  a  planned  grenade  attack  by  mllltla 
girls  against  French  troops  guarding  a  ware- 
house; the  girls  stated  they  had  not  eaten 
for  three  days;  arrangements  were  made  for 
Chinese  merchants  In  Haiphong  to  feed  them. 
Other  mllltla  attacks  were  stopped,  includ- 
ing one  against  a  withdrawing  French  artil- 
lery unit;  the  mllltla  wanted  the  guns  to 
stand  and  fight  the  Vletmlnh.  The  Tonklnese 
had  hopes  of  American  friendship  and  list- 
ened to  the  advice  given  them.  Governor 
[name  illegible]  died,  reportedly  by  poison. 
Tonkin's  government  changed  as  deapalr 
grew.  On  21  July,  the  Geneva  Agreement  was 
signed.  Tonkin  was  given  to  the  Communists. 
AnU-Communlsts  turned  to  SMM  for  help  in 
establishing  a  resistance  movement  and  sev- 
eral tentative  initial  arrangements  were 
made. 

Diem  himself  had  reached  a  nadir  of  frus- 
tration, as  his  country  disintegrated  after 
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the  conference  of  foreigners.  With  the  vp- 
proval  of  Ambassador  Heath  and  General 
O'Daniel,  our  Chief  drew  up  a  plan  of  ovarall 
governmental  action  and  presented  it  to 
Dlcm,  with  Hellyer  as  interpreter.  It  called 
for  fast  constrtictive  action  and  dynamic 
leadership.  Although  the  plan  was  not 
adopted,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  a  friend- 
ship which  has  lasted. 

Oscar  Arellano  visited  Saigon  again.  Major 
Charles  T.  R.  Bohanan,  a  former  team-mate 
In  Philippine  days,  was  In  town.  At  an  SMM 
conference  with  these  two,  "Operation 
Brotherhood"  was  bom:  volunteer  medical 
teams  of  Free  Asians  to  aid  the  Free  Viet- 
namese who  have  few  doctors  of  their  own. 
Washington  responded  warmly  to  the  Idea. 
Prealdent  Diem  was  visited;  he  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  Free  World  for  help.  The  Junior 
Chamber  International  adopted  the  idea. 
SMM  would  monitor  the  operation  quietly 
in  the  background. 

Prealdent  Diem  had  organized  a  Committee 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  to  handle  the  problem 
of  refugees  from  the  Communist  North.  The 
Committee  system  was  a  failure.  No  real 
plans  had  been  made  by  the  French  or  the 
Americans.  After  conferences  with  USOM 
(POA)  officials  and  with  General  O'Daniel, 
our  Chief  suggested  to  Ambassador  Heath 
that  he  call  a  U.S.  meeting  to  plan  a  single 
Vietnamese  agency,  under  a  Commissioner 
of  Refugees  to  be  appointed  by  President 
Diem,  to  run  the  Vietnamese  refugee  pro- 
gram and  to  provide  a  channel  through 
which  help  could  be  given  by  the  U.S., 
France,  and  other  free  nations.  The  meeting 
was  called  and  the  plan  adopted,  with  MAAG 
under  General  O'Daniel  In  the  coordinating 
role.  Diem  adopted  the  plan.  The  French 
pitched  In  enthusiastically  to  help.  CAT 
asked  SMM  for  help  In  obtaining  a  French 
contract  for  the  refugee  airlift,  and  got  It. 
In  return,  CAT  provided  SMM  with  the 
means  for  secret  air  travel  between  the  North 
and  Saigon. . . . 

b.  August  1954 

An  agreement  had  been  reached  that  the 
personnel  celling  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
with  MAAG  would  be  frozen  at  the  number 
present  in  Vietnam  on  the  date  of  the  cease- 
fire, under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. In  South  Vietnam  this  deadline  was  to 
be  1 1  August.  It  meant  that  SMM  might  have 
only  two  members  present,  unless  action  were 
taken.  General  O'Daniel  agreed  to  the  addi- 
tion of  ten  SMM  men  under  MAAG  cover, 
plus  any  others  in  the  Defense  pipeline  who 
arrived  before  the  deadline.  A  call  for  help 
went  out.  Ten  officers  in  Korea,  Japan,  and 
Okinawa  were  selected  and  were  rushed  to 
Vietnam. 

SMM  had  one  small  MAAG  house.  Negotia- 
tions were  started  for  other  housing,  but 
the  new  members  of  the  team  arrived  before 
housing  was  ready  and  were  crammed  three 
and  four  to  a  hotel  room  for  the  first  days. 
Meetings  were  held  to  assess  the  new  mem- 
bers' abilities.  None  had  had  political- 
psychological  warfare  experience.  Most  were 
experienced  in  paramilitary  and  clandestine 
intelligence  operations.  Plans  were  made 
quickly,  for  time  was  running  out  in  the 
north;  already  the  Vletmlnh  had  started  tak- 
ing over  secret  control  of  Hanoi  and  other 
areas  of  Tonkin  stUl  held  by  French  forces. 

&Ia]or  Coneln  was  given  responsibility  for 
developing  a  paramilitary  organization  in  the 
north,  to  be  in  poeltion  when  the  Vletmlnh 
took  over.  .  .  .  |Hls|  .  .  .  team  was  moved 
north  immediately  as  part  of  the  MAAG 
staff  working  on  the  refugee  problem.  The 
team  had  headquarters  in  Hanoi,  with  a 
branch  in  Haiphong.  Among  cover  duties, 
this  team  supervised  the  refugee  flow  for 
the  Hanoi  airlift  organized  by  the  French. 
One  day,  as  a  CAT  C-46  fllnlshed  loading, 
they  saw  a  small  child  standing  on  the 
ground  below  the  loading  door.  They  shouted 
for  the  pilot  to  wait,  picked  the  child  up 


and  shoved  blm  into  the  aircraft,  which  then 
prompUy  taxied  out  for  its  takeoff  In  the 
constant  air  shuttle.  A  Vletnameee  man 
and  woman  ran  up  to  the  team,  asking  what 
they  had  done  with  their  small  boy,  whom 
they'd  brought  out  to  say  goodbye  to  rela- 
tives. The  chagrined  team  explained,  finally 
talked  the  parents  into  going  south  to  Free 
Vietnam,  put  them  in  the  next  aircraft  to 
catch  up  with  their  son  in  Saigon. . . . 

A  second  paramilitary  team  was  formed  to 
explore  possibilities  of  organizing  realstanoe 
against  the  Vletmlnh  from  bases  in  the  south. 
This  team  consisted  of  Army  Lt-Col  Raymond 
Wlttmayer,  Army  Major  Fred  Allen,  and 
Army  Lt  Edward  Williams.  The  latter  was 
our  only  experienced  counter-espionage  offi- 
cer and  undertook  double  duties,  including 
working  with  revolutionary  political  groups. 
Major  Allen  eventually  was  able  to  mount  a 
Vietnamese  paramilitary  effort  in  Tonkin 
from  the  south,  barely  beating  the  Vletmlnh 
shutdown  in  Haiphong  as  his  teams  went 
In,  trained  and  equipped  for  their  assigned 
missions. 

Navy  Lt  Edward  Bain  and  Marine  Captain 
Richard  Smith  were  assigned  as  the  support 
group  for  SMM.  Actually,  support  for  an 
effort  such  as  SMM  Is  a  major  operation  in 
Itself,  running  the  gamut  from  the  usual 
administrative  and  personnel  functions  to 
the  intricate  business  of  clandestine  air.  mar- 
itime, and  land  supply  of  paramilitary  ma- 
teriel. In  effect,  they  l>ecame  our  official 
smugglers  as  well  as  paymasters,  housing  offi- 
cers, transportation  officers,  warehousemen, 
file  clerks,  and  mess  officers.  The  work  load 
was  such  that  other  team  members  fre- 
quently pitched  in  and  helped, 
c.  September  1954 

Highly-placed  officials  from  Washlng^n 
visited  Saigon  and.  In  private  conversations, 
Indicated  that  current  estimates  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Vietnam  probably  would 
have  to  be  written  off  as  a  loss.  We  admitted 
that  prospects  were  gloomy,  but  were  posi- 
tive that  there  was  stUl  a  fighting  chance. 

On  8  September,  SMM  officers  visited  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Defense  Chan  and  walked 
Into  a  tense  situation  In  his  office.  Chan  had 
just  arrested  Lt-Col  Lan  (0-6  of  the  Viet- 
namese Army)  and  Capt  Glai  (G-5  of  the 
Army).  Armed  g^nards  filled  the  room.  We 
were  told  what  had  happened  and  assured 
that  everything  was  all  right  by  all  three 
principals.  Later,  we  discovered  that  Chan 
was  alone  and  that  the  guards  were  Lt-Col 
Lan's  commandos.  Lan  was  charged  with  po- 
litical terrorism  (by  his  "action"  squads)  and 
Glai  with  antl-Dlem  propaganda  (using  G-5 
leaflet,  rumor,  and  broadcast  facilities) . 

The  arrest  of  Lan  and  Glai,  who  simply 
refused  to  consider  themselves  arrested,  and 
of  Lt  Mlnh.  officer  In  charge  of  the  Army 
radio  station  which  was  guarded  by  Army 
troops,  brought  into  the  open  a  plot  by  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Hlnh,  to  over- 
throw the  government.  Hlnh  had  hinted  at 
such  a  plot  to  his  American  friends,  using 
a  silver  cigarette  box  given  him  by  Egypt's 
Nagulb  to  carry  the  hint.  SMM  became  thor- 
oughly Involved  in  the  tense  controversy 
which  followed,  due  to  ovir  Chief's  closeness 
to  both  President  Diem  and  General  Hlnh. 
He  had  met  the  latter  in  the  Philippines  in 
1952,  was  a  friend  of  both  Hlnh's  wife  and 
favorite  mistress.  (The  mistress  was  a  pupil 
In  a  small  srnglish  class  conducted  for  mis- 
tresses of  Important  personages,  at  their 
request.  .  .  .) 

While  various  U.S.  officials  including  Gen- 
eral O'Daniel  and  Foreign  Service  Officer 
Frank  (name  Illegible]  participated  in  VS. 
attempts  to  heal  the  split  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Army,  Ambassador  Heath  asked 
us  to  make  a  major  effort  to  end  the  contro- 
versy. This  effort  strained  relations  with 
Diem  and  never  was  successful,  but  did 
dampen  Army  enthusiasm  for  the  plot.  At 


one  moment,  when  there  was  likelihood  of 
an  attack  by  armored  vehicles  on  the  Preal- 
denttal  Palace.  SMM  told  Hlnh  bluntly  that 
U.S.  support  most  probably  would  stop  in 
tfuch  an  event.  At  the  same  time  a  group 
from  the  Presidential  Guards  asked  for  tac- 
tical advice  on  how  to  stop  armored  vehicles 
with  the  only  weapons  available  to  the 
Guards:  carbines,  rifles,  and  hand  grenades. 
The  advice,  on  tank  traps  and  destructioo 
with  improvised  weapons,  must  have  sounded 
grim.  The  following  morning,  when  the  at- 
tack was  to  Uke  place,  we  visited  the  Palace; 
not  a  guard  was  left  on  the  grounds;  Presi- 
dent Diem  was  alone  upetairs,  calmly  getting 
his  work  done. 

As  a  result  of  the  Hlnh  trouble.  Diem 
started  looking  around  for  troops  upon 
whom  he  could  C3unt.  Some  Tonklnese 
militia,  refugees  from  the  north,  were  as- 
sembled in  Saigon  cloee  to  the  Palace.  But 
they  were  insufficient  for  what  he  needed. 
Diem  made  an  agreement  with  General  Trlnh 
Mlnh  The,  leader  of  some  3,000  Cao  Dai  dis- 
sidents La  the  vicinity  of  Taynlnh,  to  give 
General  The  some  needed  financial  support; 
The  was  to  give  armed  support  to  the  govern- 
ment If  necessary  and  to  provide  a  safe  baven 
for  the  government  if  it  had  to  flee.  The's 
guerrillas,  known  as  the  Lien  IClnh,  were 
strongly  nationalist  and  were  still  fighting 
the  Vletmlnh  and  the  French.  At  Ambassador 
Heath's  request,  the  VS.  secretly  furnished 
Diem  with  funds  for  The,  through  the  SMM. 
Shortly  afterwards,  an  invitation  came  from 
The  to  visit  blm.  Ambassador  Heath  approved 
the  visit.  .  .  . 

The  northern  SMM  team  under  Coneln  had 
organized  a  paramilitary  group  (which  we 
will  disguise  by  the  Vietnamese  name  of 
Binh)  through  the  Northern  Dal  Vlets,  a 
political  party  with  loyalties  to  Bao  Dai.  The 
group  was  to  be  trained  and  supported  by 
the  VS.  as  patriotic  Vietnamese,  to  come 
eventually  under  government  control  when 
the  government  was  ready  for  such  activi- 
ties. Thirteen  Blnhs  were  quietly  exflltrated 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lt  Andrews,  and  taken  on  the  fli'st 
stage  of  the  journey  to  their  training  area 
by  a  U.S.  Navy  ship.  This  was  the  flrst  of 
a  series  of  helpful  actions  by  Task  Force  98, 
coDunanded  by  Admiral  Sabin. 

Another  paramilitary  group  for  Tonkin 
operations  was  being  developed  in  Saigon 
through  General  Nguyen  Van  Vy.  In  Septem- 
ber this  group  started  shaping  up  fast,  and 
the  project  was  given  to  Major  Allen.  (We 
will  give  this  group  the  Vietnamese  name  of 
Hao).  .  .  . 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was 
learned  that  the  largest  printing  establish- 
ment In  the  north  intended  to  remain  in 
Hanoi  and  do  business  with  the  Vletmlnh. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  SMM  to  destroy  the 
modem  presses,  but  Vletmlnh  security 
agents  already  had  moved  into  the  plant  and 
frustrated  the  attempt.  This  operation  was 
under  a  Vietnamese  patriot  whom  we  shall 
call  Trieu;  his  case  officer  was  Capt  Arundel. 
Earlier  in  the  month  they  had  engineered  a 
black  psywar  strike  In  Hanoi:  leaflets  signed 
by  the  Vletmlnh  Instructing  Tonklnese  on 
how  to  behave  for  the  Vletmlnh  takeover  of 
the  Hanoi  region  in  early  October,  Including 
items  about  property,  money  reform,  and  a 
three-day  holiday  of  workera  upon  takeover. 
The  day  following  the  distribution  of  these 
leaflets,  refugee  registration  tripled.  Two  days 
later  Vletmlnh  currency  was  worth  half  the 
value  prior  to  the  leaflets.  The  Vletmlnh  took 
to  the  radio  to  denounce  the  leaflets;  the 
leaflets  were  so  authentic  in  appearance  that 
even  most  of  the  rank  and  flle  Vletmlnh  were 
sure  that  the  radio  denunciations  were  a 
French  trick. 

The  Hanoi  psywar  strike  had  other  conse- 
quences. Blnh  had  enlisted  a  high  police 
official  of  Hanoi  as  part  of  his  team,  to  effect 
the  release  from  jail  of  any  team  members 
if  arrested.  The  official  at  the  last  moment 
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daddMl  to  maatat  In  the  leaflet  dlstrtbuUon 
ptnaanilj.  Police  ofllcen  •potted  hlxn.  chaaed 
bla  Teblda  throuch  tlte  empty  Hanoi  atreeta 
of  early  momlnc.  finally  opaned  fire  on  him 
and  caught  him.  He  waa  the  only  member  of 
the  group  caught.  He  waa  held  In  prlaon  aa  a 
Vletmlnh  agent. 

d.  October  1954 

Hanoi  waa  evacuAtad  on  B  October.  The 
northern  SMM  team  left  with  the  last  Trench 
troope,  dlaturbed  by  what  they  had  leen  of 
the  grim  efficiency  of  the  Vletmlnh  In  their 
takeover,  the  contrast  between  the  silent 
march  of  the  Tlctorlous  Vletmlnh  troops  In 
their  tennis  shoes  and  the  clanking  armor  of 
the  well-equipped  French  whose  Western  tac- 
tics and  equipment  had  failed  against  the 
Communist  mllltary-poUtlcal-economlc  cam- 
paign. 

The  northern  team  had  spent  the  last  days 
of  Hanoi  In  contaminating  the  oil  supply 
of  the  bus  company  for  a  gradual  wreckage 
of  engines  In  the  buses.  In  taking  the  first 
actions  for  delayed  sabotage  of  the  railroad 
( which  required  teamwork  with  a  CIA  special 
technical  team  In  Japan  who  performed  their 
part  brilliantly) ,  and  in  writing  detailed 
notes  of  potentl&l  targets  for  future  para- 
military operations  (U.S.  Adherence  to  the 
Oeneva  Agreement  prevented  SMM  from 
carrying  out  the  active  sabotage  it  desired 
to  do  against  the  power  plant,  water  facill- 
ttas.  harbor,  and  bridge).  The  team  had  a 
bad  moment  when  contaminating  the  oil 
They  had  to  work  quickly  at  night.  In  an  en- 
closed storage  room.  Pumes  from  the  con- 
taminant came  close  to  knocking  them  out. 
Dlzsy  and  weak-kneed,  they  masked  their 
faces  with  bjuadkerchlefs  and  completed  the 
job. 

Meanwhile.  Polish  and  Russian  ships  had 
arrived  In  the  south  to  transport  southern 
Vletmlnh  to  Tonkin  under  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ment. This  offered  the  opportunity  for  an- 
other black  psywar  strike.  A  leaflet  was  de- 
veloped by  Binh  with  the  help  of  Caot.  Arun- 
del, attributed  to  the  Vletmlnh  Resistance 
Committee.  Among  other  items,  it  reassured 
the  Vletmlnh  they  would  be  kept  safe  below 
decks  from  Unoerialist  air  and  submarine 
attacks,  and  requested  that  warm  clothing 
be  brought:  the  wann  clothing  item  would  be 
coupled  with  a  verbal  rumor  campaign  thnt 
Vletmlnh  were  being  sent  into  China  as  rail- 
road laborers. 

SMM  had  been  busily  developing  O-S  of 
the  Vietnamese  Army  for  such  osvwar  efforts. 
Under  Arundel's  direction,  the  First  Armed 
Propaganda  Comnany  printed  the  leaflets 
and  distributed  them,  by  soldiers  in  civilian 
clothes  who  penetrated  Into  southern  Vlet- 
mlnh zones  on  foot.  (Distribution  in  Camau 
was  made  while  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  was 
on  his  visit  there  which  led  to  his  sensational, 
gloomy  articles  later:  our  soldier  "Vletmlnh" 
failed  In  an  attempt  to  get  the  leaflet  Into 
Alsop "s  hands  in  Camau;  Alsop  was  never 
told  this  story).  Intelligence  reports  and 
other  later  reports  revealed  that  village  and 
delegation  committees  complained  about 
"deportation"  to  the  north,  after  distribution 
of  the  leaflet. . . . 

Contention  between  Diem  and  Hlnh  had 
become  murderous.  .  .  .  Finally,  we  learned 
that  Hlnh  was  close  to  action:  he  had  selected 
36  October  as  the  morning  for  an  attack  on 
the  Presidential  Palace.  Hlnh  was  counting 
beavUy  on  Lt-Col  Lan's  special  forces  and 
on  Captain  Dial  who  waa  running  Hlnh's 
secret  headquarters  at  Hlnh's  home.  We  In- 
vited these  two  officers  to  visit  the  Philip- 
pines, on  the  pretext  that  we  were  making  an 
official  trip,  could  take  them  along  and  open 
the  way  for  them  to  see  some  Inner  workings 
of  the  fight  against  Filipino  Communists 
which  they  probably  woiild  never  see  other- 
wise. Hlnh  reluctantly  turned  down  his  own 
inviuuon:  he  had  had  a  memorable  time 
of  It  on  his  last  visit  to  Manila  in  1952.  Lt-Col 
Lan  was  a  French  agent  and  the  temptation 
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to  see  behind-the-scenes  was  too  much.  He 
and  Dial  accompanied  SMM  officers  on  the 
MAAO  C-47  which  General  O'Daniel  In- 
stantly made  available  for  the  operation.  26 
October  was  spent  In  the  Philippines.  The 
attack  on  the  palace  didn't  come  off. 
e.  November  1954 

General  Lawton  OolUna  arrived  as  Am- 
bassador on  8  November.  . .  . 

Collins,  in  his  first  press  conference,  made 
it  plain  that  the  U.S.  was  supporting  Presi- 
dent Diem.  The  new  Ambaoaador  applied 
pressure  on  General  Hlnh  and  on  29  Novem- 
ber Hlnh  left  for  Paris.  His  other  key  con- 
spirators followed. 

Part  of  the  SMM  team  became  involved 
in  staff  work  to  beck  up  the  energetic  cam- 
paign to  save  Vietnam  which  Collins  pushed 
forward.  Some  SMM  members  were  scattered 
around  the  Pacific,  accompanying  Vietnam- 
ese for  secret  training,  obtaining  and  ship- 
ping supplies  to  be  smuggled  into  North 
Vietnam  and  hidden  there.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, more  support  was  being  constructed 
to  help  SMM,  In  expediting  the  fiow  of  sup- 
plies, and  In  creating  Freedom  Company, 
a  non-profit  Philippines  corporation  backed 
by  President  Magsaysay.  which  would  supply 
Filipinos  experienced  in  fighting  the  Com- 
munist Huks  to  help  in  Vietnam  (or  else- 
where ) .  .  . . 

On  23  November,  twenty-one  selected  Viet- 
namese agents  and  two  cooks  of  our  Hao 
paramilitary  group  were  put  aboard  a  navy 
ship  in  the  Saigon  River,  in  daylight.  They 
appeared  as  coolies,  joined  the  coolie  and 
refugee  throng  moving  on  and  off  ship,  and 
disappeared  one  by  one.  It  was  brilliantly 
planned  and  executed,  agents  being  picked 
up  from  uiwbtruslve  assembly  points 
throughout  the  metropolis.  Lt.  Andrews  made 
the  plans  and  carried  out  the  movement 
under  the  supervision  of  Major  Allen.  The 
ship  took  the  Hao  agents,  in  compart mented 
groups,  to  an  overseas  point,  the  first  stage 
In  a  movement  to  a  secret  training  area. 

/.  December  1954 

.  .  .  discussions  between  the  U.S.,  Viet- 
namese and  French  had  reached  a  point 
where  it  appeared  that  military  training  mis- 
sion using  U.S.  officers  was  in  the  Immediate 
offing.  General  O'Daniel  had  a  U.S. -French 
planning  group  working  on  the  problem, 
under  Col.  Roeson.  One  paper  they  were 
developing  was  a  plan  for  pacification  of 
Vletmlnh  and  dissident  areas;  this  paper  was 
passed  to  SMM  for  its  assistance  with  the 
drafting.  SMM  wrote  much  of  the  paper, 
changing  the  concept  from  the  old  rigid 
police  controls  of  all  areas  to  some  of  our 
concepts  of  winning  over  the  population  and 
Instituting  a  classification  of  areas  by  the 
amount  of  trouble  in  each,  the  amount  of 
control  required,  and  fixing  responsibilities 
between  dvll  and  military  authorities.  With 
a  few  changes,  this  was  issued  by  President 
Diem  on  31  December  as  the  National  Secu- 
rity Action  (Pacification)  Directive.  .  .  . 

There  waa  still  much  disquiet  in  Vietnam, 
particularly  among  anti-Communist  political 
groups  who  were  not  included  In  the  gov- 
ernment. SMM  officers  were  contacted  by  a 
number  of  such  groups  who  felt  that  they 
"would  have  to  commit  suicide  in  1956"  (the 
1956  plebiscite  promised  In  the  1954  Geneva 
agreement ) .  when  the  Vletmlnh  would  surely 
take  over  against  so  weak  a  government.  One 
group  of  farmers  and  militia  in  the  south  was 
talked  out  of  migrating  to  Biadagascar  by 
SMM  and  staying  on  their  farms.  A  number 
of  these  groups  asked  SMM  for  help  in  train- 
ing personnel  for  eventual  guerrilla  warfare 
if  the  Vletmlnh  won.  Persons  such  as  the 
then  B41nister  of  Defense  and  Trlnh  Mlnh  The 
were  among  those  loyal  to  the  government 
who  also  requested  such  help.  It  was  decided 
that  a  more  basic  guerrilla  training  program 
might  be  undertaken  for  such  groups  than 
was  available  at  the  secret  training  site  to 
which  we  had  sent  the  Binh  and  Hao  groups. 
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Plans  were  made  with  Major  Bohanan  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Wachtel  in  the  PhlUpplnes  for  a 
solution  of  this  problem;  the  United  States 
backed  the  development,  through  them,  of 
a  small  Freedom  Company  training  camp  In 
a  hidden  valley  on  the  Clark  AFB  reservation. 
Tin  and  Peg  Durdln  of  the  N.Y.  Tlmea, 
Rank  Lleberman  of  the  N.Y.  Times,  Homer 
Blgart  of  the  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune,  John 
Meckim  of  Life-Time,  and  John  Roderick  of 
Associated  Press,  have  been  warm  friends  of 
SMM  and  worked  hard  to  penetrate  the  fabric 
of  French  propaganda  and  give  the  U.S.  an 
objective  account  of  events  In  Vietnam.  The 
group  met  with  us  at  times  to  analyze  objec- 
tive* and  motives  of  propaganda  known  to 
them,  meeting  at  their  own  request  as  U.S. 
citizens.  These  mature  and  responsible  news 
correepondents  performed  a  valuable  service 
for  their  country.  .  .  . 

g.  January  1955 

The  Vletmlnh  long  ago  had  adopted  the 
Chinese  Conununlst  thought  that  the  people 
are  the  water  and  the  army  is  the  fish.  Vlet- 
mlnh relations  with  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion diiring  the  fighting  had  been  exem- 
plary, with  a  few  exceptions;  In  contrast,  the 
Vietnamese  National  Army  had  been  like  too 
many  Asia  armies,  adept  at  cowing  a  popula- 
tion into  feeding  them,  providing  them  with 
girls.  SMM  had  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem from  the  beginning.  Since  the  National 
Army  was  the  only  unit  of  government  with 
a  strong  organization  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  with  good  communications,  it  was 
the  key  to  stabilizing  the  situation  quickly 
on  a  nation-wide  basis.  If  Army  and  people 
could  be  brought  together  into  a  team,  the 
first  strong  weapon  against  Communism 
could  be  forged. 

The  Vletmlnh  were  aware  of  this.  We  later 
learned  that  months  before  the  signing  of 
the  Geneva  Agreement  they  had  been  plan- 
ning for  action  in  the  post-Geneva  period; 
the  National  Army  was  to  be  the  primary 
target  for  subversion  efforts.  It  was  given  top 
priority  by  the  Central  Conunlttee  for  oper- 
ations against  its  enemy,  and  about  ICX) 
superior  cadres  were  retrained  for  the  oper- 
ations and  placed  in  the  (words  illegible] 
organization  for  the  work,  which  commenced 
even  l>efc»-e  the  agreement  waa  signed.  We 
didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  this  was 
SMM's  major  opponent,  in  a  secret  struggle 
for  the  National  Army.  .  . . 

General  O'Daniel  was  anticipating  the 
culmination  of  long  negotiations  to  permit 
U.S.  training  of  the  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces,  against  some  resistance  on  the  part 
of  French  groups.  In  January,  negotiations 
were  proceeding  so  well  that  General 
O'Daniel  informally  organized  a  combined 
U.S.-French  training  mission  which  even- 
tually became  known  as  the  Training  Rela- 
tions b  Instruction  Mission  (TRIM)  under 
his  command,  but  under  the  overall  com- 
mand of  the  top  French  commander,  General 
Paul  Ely. 

The  French  had  asked  for  top  command 
or  half  the  divisions  In  the  TRIM  staff.  Their 
first  priority  was  for  command  of  the  division 
supervising  National  Security  Action  by  the 
Vietnamese,  which  could  be  developed  Into 
a  continuation  of  strong  French  control  of 
key  elements  of  both  Army  and  population. 
In  conferences  with  Ambcwsador  Collins  and 
General  O'Daniel.  it  was  decided  to  transfer 
Colonel  Lansdale  from  the  Ambassador's 
staff  to  TRIM,  to  head  the  National  Security 
division.  Colonel  Lansdale  requested  author- 
ity to  coordinate  all  U.S.  civil  and  military 
efforts  in  this  National  Security  work.  On 
11  January,  Ambassador  Collins  announced 
the  change  to  the  country  team,  and  gave 
him  authority  to  coordinate  this  work  among 
all  U.S.  agencies  in  Vietnam.  .  .  . 

President  Diem  had  continued  requesting 
SMM  help  with  the  guard  battalion  for  the 
Presidential  Palace.  We  made  arrangements 
with  President  Magsaysay  in  the  Philippines 
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and  borrowed  his  senior  aide  and  military 
advisor.  Col.  Napoleon  Valerlano.  who  had  a 
fine  combat  record  against  the  Communist 
Huks  and  also  had  reorganized  the  Presi- 
denlal  Guard  Bat  talion  for  Magsaysay.  Vale- 
rlano. with  three  junior  officers,  arrived  In 
January  and  went  to  work  on  DIem's  guard 
battalion.  Later,  selected  Vietnamese  officers 
were  trained  with  the  Presidential  Guards  in 
Manila.  An  efficient  unit  gradually  emerged. 
Diem  was  warmly  gratefttl  for  this  help  by 
Filipinos  who  also  continuously  taught  our 
concept  of  loyalty  and  freedom. 

The  patriot  we've  named  Trleu  Dinh  had 
been  working  on  an  almanac  for  popular 
sale,  particularly  in  the  northern  cities  and 
towns  we  could  still  reach.  Noted  Vietnamese 
astrologers  were  hired  to  write  predictions 
alxtut  coming  disasters  to  certain  Vletmlnh 
leaders  and  undertakings,  and  to  predict 
unity  In  the  south.  The  work  was  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Lt.  Phillips,  based 
on  our  concept  of  the  use  of  astrology  for 
psywar  In  Southeast  Asia.  Copies  of  the 
almanac  were  shipped  by  air  to  Haiphong  and 
then  smuggled  into  Vletmlnh  territory. 

Dinh  also  had  produced  a  Thomas  Paine 
type  series  of  essays  on  Vietnamese  patriot- 
ism against  the  Communist  Vletmlnh,  under 
the  guidance  of  Capt.  Arundel.  These  essays 
were  circulated  among  infiuentlal  groups  in 
Vietnam,  earned  front-page  editorials  In  the 
leading  dally  newspaper  in  Saigon.  Circula- 
tion increased  with  the  publication  of  tbese 
essays.  The  publisher  is  known  to  SMM  as 
The  Dragon  Lady  and  is  a  fine  Vietnamese 
girl  who  has  been  the  mistress  of  an  anti- 
American  French  civilian.  Despite  anti- 
American  remarks  by  her  boy  friend,  we  had 
helped  her  keep  her  paper  from  being  closed 
by  the  government  .  .  .  and  she  found  it 
profitable  to  heed  our  advice  on  the  editorial 
content  of  her  paper. 

Arms  and  equipment  for  the  Binh  para- 
nUlitary  team  were  being  cached  In  the  north 
in  areas  still  free  from  the  Vletmlnh.  Person- 
nel movements  were  covered  by  the  flow  of 
refugees.  Hainhong  was  reminiscent  of  our 
own  pioneer  days  as  It  was  swamoed  with 
peoDle  whom  it  couldn't  shelter  Living  space 
and  food  were  at  a  DremJum.  nervoiis  ten- 
sion grew.  It  was  a  wild  time  for  our  northern 
team. 

First  supplies  for  the  Hao  paramilitary 
grouD  started  to  arrive  In  Saigon.  These  ship- 
ments and  the  earlier  ones  for  the  Binh 
group  were  part  of  an  efficient  and  effective 
air  smuggling  effort  by  the  681st  [word  U- 
leglble]  Wing.  US.  Air  Force,  to  support 
SMM,  with  help  by  CIA  and  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel In  both  Okinawa  and  the  Philippines 
SMM  officers  frequently  did  coolie  labor  in 
manhandling  tons  of  cargo,  at  times  working 
throughout  the  night.  .  .  .  All  .  .  .  officers 
pitched  in  to  help,  as  part  of  our  "blood 
sweat  and  tears".  .  .  . 

By  31  January,  all  operational  equipment 
of  the  Binh  paramilitary  group  had  been 
trans-shipped  to  Haiphong  from  Saigon, 
mostly  with  the  help  of  CAT.  and  the  north- 
ern SMM  team  had  it  cached  in  operational 
sites.  Security  measures  were  tightened  at 
the  Haiphong  airport  and  plans  for  bringing 
In  the  Hao  equipment  were  changed  from 
the  air  route  to  sea.  Task  Force  98.  now  98.7 
under  command  of  Captain  Frank,  again 
was  asked  to  give  a  helping  hand  and  did 
so.  .  .  . 

....  Major  Conlln  had  briefed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Binh  paramilitary  team  and 
started  them  infiltrating  into  the  north  a? 
individuals.  The  Infiltration  was  carried  out 
in  careful  stages  over  a  30  day  period,  a 
successful  operation.  The  BInhs  became 
normal  citizens,  carrying  out  every  day  civil 
pursuits,  on  the  surface. 

We  had  smuggled  into  Vietnam  about 
eight  and  a  half  tons  of  supplies  for  the  Hao 
paramilitary  group.  They  Included  fourteen 
agent  radios,  300  carbines,  90,000  rounds  of 
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carbine  ammunition.  50  pistols.  10.000  rounds 
of  pistol  ammunition,  and  300  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives. Two  and  a  half  tons  were  delivered 
to  the  Hao  agents  in  Tonkin,  while  the 
remainder  was  cached  along  the  Red  River  by 
SMM.  with  the  help  of  the  Navy.  .  . 

•  *  •  •  * 

J.  April  1955 

.  .  .  the  Hao  paramilitary  team  had  finished 
its  training  at  the  secret  training  site  and 
been  flown  by  the  Air  Force  to  a  holding 
site  in  the  Philippines,  where  Major  Allen 
and  his  officers  briefed  the  paramlUtary  team. 
In  mid-April,  they  were  taken  by  the  Navy 
to  Haiphong,  where  they  were  gradually 
slipped  ashore.  Meanwhile,  arms  and  other 
equipment  including  explosives  were  being 
flown  into  Saigon  via  our  smuggling  route, 
being  readied  for  shipment  north  by  the 
Navy  task  force  handling  refugees.  The  White 
team  office  gradually  became  an  imposing 
munitions  depot.  Nightly  shootings  and 
bombings  in  restless  Saigon  caused  us  to  give 
them  dispersed  storage  behind  thick  walls 
as  far  as  this  one  big  house  would  permit. 
SMM  personnel  guarded  the  house  night  and 
day,  for  it  also  contained  our  major  files 
other  than  the  working  file  at  our  Command 
Post.  All  files  were  fixed  for  Instant  destruc- 
tion, automatic  weapons  and  hand  grenades 
distributed  to  all  personnel.  It  was  a  strange 
scene  for  new  personnel  Just  arriving. . . . 

Haiphong  waa  taken  over  by  the  Vletmlnh 
on  16  May.  Our  Binh  and  northern  Hao  teams 
were  In  place,  completely  equipped.  It  httd 
taken  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work 
to  beat  the  Geneva  deadline,  to  locate,  select, 
exflltrate.  train.  Infiltrate,  equip  the  men 
of  these  two  teams  and  have  them  In  place, 
ready  for  actions  required  against  the  enemy. 
It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  do  openly,  but  this 
had  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  Vletmlnh,  the 
International  Commission  with  Its  suspi- 
cious French  and  Poles  and  Indians,  and  even 
friendly  Vietnamese.  Movements  of  person- 
nel and  supplies  had  had  to  be  over  thou- 
sands of  miles.  .  . . 

VirrNAM  PAPXJts:  Doubt  Cast  on  View  That 

THE  North  Impobxo  Was  on  thb  South 

Under  the  heading  "Origins  of  the  Insur- 
gency in  South  Vietnam,"  the  Pentagon's 
study  analyses  the  Vietcong  movement  and 
its  role  in  the  development  of  the  war.  The 
following  article,  by  Fox,  Butterfleld,  de- 
scribes the  analysts'  findings. 

The  secret  Pentagon  study  of  the  Vietnam 
war  says  the  United  States  Government's 
official  view  that  the  war  was  imposed  on 
South  Vietnam  by  aggression  from  Hanoi  is 
"not  wholly  compelling." 

Successive  administrations  In  Washington, 
from  President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  have  used  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  origins  of  the  war  to  justify 
American  Intervention  In  Vietnam.  But 
American  intelligence  estimates  during  the 
nineteen-flfties  show,  the  Pentagon  account 
says,  that  the  war  began  largely  as  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  South  against  the  Increasingly 
oppressive  and  corrupt  regime  of  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

"Most  of  those  who  took  up  arms  were 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  causes  for  which 
they  fought  were  by  no  means  contrived  In 
North  Vietnam,"  the  Pentagon  account  says 
of  the  years  from  1956  to  1959,  when  the 
insurgency  began. 

But  the  study  also  disputes  nwiny  critics 
of  American  policy  in  Vietnam  who  have 
contended  that  North  Vietnam  became  in- 
volved in  the  South  only  after  1965  in  re- 
sponse to  large-scale  American  Intervention. 

"It  Is  equally  clear  that  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  operated  some  form  of  subordi- 
nate apparatus  In  the  South  In  the  years 
1954-1960,"  the  Pentagon  study  says. 

And  in  1959,  the  account  continues,  Hanoi 
made  a  clear  decision  to  assert  its  control 
over  the  growing  insurgency  and  to  Increase 
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Its  Infiltration  of  trained  cadres  from  the 
North.  Thereafter,  the  study  says,  "Hanoi's 
Involvement  in  the  developing  strife  became 
evident." 

"AnTHORrrAxiAM,  atruaiBLM,  xxmotz" 

Developments  related  to  the  origins  of  the 
war  that  are  disclosed  by  the  Pentagon  his- 
tory include  the  following: 

American  officials  in  Saigon.  Including 
those  in  the  embassy,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  military  command 
were  fully  aware  of  President  Diem's  short- 
comings. They  regularly  reported  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  was  "authoritarian,  inflexible 
and  remote,"  that  he  entrusted  power  only 
to  his  own  family  and  that  he  had  alienated 
all  elements  of  the  population  by  his  oppres- 
sive policies. 

From  1954  to  1958  North  Vietnam  concen- 
trated on  its  internal  development,  appar- 
ently hoping  to  achieve  reunlflcation  either 
through  the  elections  provided  for  In  the 
Geneva  settlement  or  through  the  natural 
collapse  of  the  we«ik  Diem  regime.  The  Com- 
munists left  behind  a  skeletal  apparaitus  in 
the  South  when  they  regrounded  to  North 
Vietnam  in  1954  after  the  war  with  the 
French  ended,  but  the  cadre  members  were 
ordered  to  engage  only  In  "political  struggle." 

In  the  years  before  1959  the  Diem  regime 
waa  nearly  successful  In  wiping  out  the 
agents,  who  felt  constrained  by  their  orders 
not  to  fight  back.  Their  fear  and  anger  at 
being  caught  in  this  predicament,  however, 
apparently  led  them  to  begin  the  Insurgency 
against  Mr.  Diem,  despite  their  orders, 
sometime  during  1956-67. 

North  Vietnam's  leaders  formally  decided 
In  liAay,  1959,  at  the  15th  meeting  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Communist)  party's  Central  Com- 
mittee, to  take  control  of  the  growing  insur- 
gency. Captured  Vietcong  personnel  and 
documents  report  that  aa  a  result  of  the  deci- 
sion the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  of  supply  lines 
was  prepared,  southern  cadre  members  who 
had  been  taken  North  were  Infiltrated  back 
to  the  South  and  the  tempo  of  the  war  sud- 
denly speeded  up. 

The  Pentagon  account  says  that  both 
American  intelligence  and  Vietcong  prisoners 
attributed  the  Vietcong's  rapid  success  after 
1959  to  the  Diem  regime's  mistakes. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion of  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  on  the  Inter- 
rogation of  23  Vietcong  cadre  members,  one 
southern  member  said  of  the  Communists' 
success: 

"The  explanation  Is  not  that  the  cadre 
were  exceptionally  gifted  but  the  people  they 
talked  to  were  ready  for  rebellion.  The  people 
were  like  a  mound  of  straw,  ready  to  be 
ignited. 

"If  at  that  time  the  Government  In  the 
South  had  been  a  good  one,  IX  It  had  not 
been  dictatorial,  then  launching  the  move- 
ment would  have  been  difficult." 

bncouxacemknt  or  ranoi  ib  skcn 

A  United  States  intelligence  estimate  of 
August,  1960,  on  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  concluded: 

"The  indications  of  increasing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Diem  government  have 
probably  encouraged  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
take  stronger  action  at  this  time." 

To  emphasise  how  the  Diem  regime's  op- 
pressive and  corrupt  policies  helped  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Insurgency  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Pentagon  study  devotes  a  lengthy 
section  to  Mr.  DIem's  rule — as  Premier  from 
1954  untu  late  1956  and  then  aa  President 
until  he  waa  overthrown  in  1963. 

When  Mr.  Diem  took  office  In  1964,  the 
account  notes.  It  seemed  for  a  while  that 
he  "did  accomplish  miracles,"  aa  his  sup- 
porters contended. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  observers,  he  put 
down  the  Binh  Xuyen  gangster  sect  In  Sai- 
gon and  the  Cao  Dal  and  the  Hoa  Hao, 
armed  sects  In  the  countryside.  He  created  a 
stable  government  and  a  loyal  army  where 
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tixtn  bad  been  only  cbaoa.  And  be  won  dip- 
lomatic recognition  for  Soutb  Vietnam  from 
many  countriciw 

But  from  the  beginning,  the  account  says. 
President  Dlem's  personality  and  political 
concepts  tended  to  decrease  his  Oovernment's 
effectivenesa. 

The  product  of  a  family  tbat  was  both 
zealously  Roman  Catholic  and  a  member  of 
the  traditional  Mandarin  ruling  class,  Mr. 
Diem  was  authoritarian,  moralistic,  inflexi- 
ble, bureaucratic  and  suspicious.  His  men- 
tality Is  described  in  the  account  as  like 
tbat  of  a  "Spanish  Inquisitor. " 

His  political  machine  was  a  "rigidly  orga- 
nized, overcentrallsed  famuy  oligarchy."  He 
trusted  only  bis  family  members,  particularly 
his  brother  Ngo  Olnh  Nbu,  who  had  orga- 
nized the  semi-secret  Can  Lao  party. 

CHOSZ   TO   BULX    "WTTB    nXM   HAND" 

An  American  Intelligence  estimate  of  May, 
1959,  deecrlbed  the  situation  as  follows: 

"President  Diem  continues  to  be  the  un- 
disputed ruler  of  South  Vietnam;  all  Impor- 
tant and  many  minor  decisions  are  referred 
to  him. 

"Although  he  profeeaea  to  believe  In  repre- 
sentative government  and  democracy,  Diem  Is 
oonvLooed  tbat  the  Vietnameae  are  not  ready 
for  siK;h  a  political  system  and  tbat  he  must 
rule  with  a  firm  hand,  at  least  so  long  as 
national  security  Is  threatened. 

"He  also  believes  tbat  the  country  cannot 
afford  a  political  opposition  which  could  ob- 
atruot  or  dilute  the  OoTernmant's  efforts  to 
establish  a  strong  rule.  He  remains  a  some- 
what austere  and  remote  figure  to  moat  Viit- 
namase  and  has  not  generated  widespread 
popular  entbuslasm. 

"Dlem's  regime  reflects  his  ideas.  A  facade 
of  representative  government  is  maintained, 
but  the  Oovernoienit  la  In  faot  eaaenttally 
authoritarian. 

"The  leglslatlva  power*  of  the  National  As- 
sembly are  strictly  circumscribed;  the  judi- 
ciary Is  undeveloped  and  subordinate  to  tHe 
executive:  and  the  membatB  of  the  executive 
branch  are  little  more  than  the  personal 
agents  of  Diem. 

"No  arganlaed  opposition,  loyal  or  other- 
wise. Is  tolerated,  and  critics  at  the  regime 
are  often  repressed." 

To  make  matters  worse,  aocordlng  to  the 
account,  Mr.  Dlem's  profrsLma  designed  to  In- 
crease security  In  the  countryside  were  oar- 
rled  out  so  badly  that  they  "drove  a  wedge 
not  between  the  Insurgents  and  the  fanners, 
but  between  the  ftemers  and  the  Oovem- 
ment.  and  eventuated  In  lesa  rather  than 
more  security." 

The  Civic  Action  program,  daalgned  to  help 
the  Oovemment  In  Balgon  eatabllah  com- 
munication with  the  peasants,  went  astray 
when  President  Diem  used  northern  refugees 
and  CathoUcs  almost  exclusively  to  go  into 
the  villages.  To  the  peasants  thsae  Clvlo 
Action  team  mambacs  were  outatdats. 

The  Olam  land-refonn  profram,  initeart 
of  redistributing  land  to  the  poor,  ended  up 
taking  back  what  the  peasants  bad  been 
given  by  the  Vletmlnh  and  returning  It  to 
tiM  landlords.  In  ISM.  7S  per  cent  of  the 
land  was  still  owned  by  16  per  cent  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  IXsm  aboUahad  the  traditional  Mactad 
village  councils  oat  of  fear  tbat  Communists 
might  gain  power  In  them.  Then  be  re- 
placed thaae  popular  bodlaa  with  appointed 
outsiders,  northern  refugees  and  CatboUca 
loyal  to  him. 

In  the  so-called  antl-Oommunlst  denun- 
ciation campaign,  which  was  begun  In  the 
summer  of  19ft6,  from  60,000  to  100.000  people 
were  put  In  detention  camps.  But,  the  ac- 
count says,  many  of  the  rtetilnsea  were  not 
Communlsta  at  all. 

Prealdant  Diem  also  ordered  a  number  of 
populatlon-raloeatlon  programs  to  Increase 
security,  but  tbeee  too  backfired.  It  says. 

Montagaard  tribesmen   who  w«r«  (oroad 
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to  leave  their  traditional  homelands  in  the 
Central  Highlands  for  more  settled  and  secure 
areai  made  easy  recruits  for  the  Vlctcong. 
the  chronicle  relates,  and  peasants  who  were 
forced  to  move  out  of  tnelr  ancestral  vil- 
lages and  buUd  new  ones  in  the  so-called 
BgrovUle  program  resented  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. 

Despite  "Diem's  preoccupation  with  secu- 
rity," the  account  says,  "he  poorly  provided 
for  police  and  intelligence  in  the  cauntry- 
slde  •;  the  Self-Defenae  Corps  and  Civil 
Ouard — both  militia  groups — were  "poorly 
trained  and  equipped,  miserably  led." 

"Their  brutality,  petty  thievery  and  dl3- 
orderllness  Induced  innumerable  villagers  to 
join  in  open  revolt  against  Diem."  the  ac- 
count continues. 

By  curbing  freedom  of  speech  and  jaUlng 
dissidents,  the  history  says.  Mr.  Diem  alien- 
ated the  Intellectuals;  by  promoting  oflicers 
on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  his  famUy  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  abUlty,  he  alienated 
large  segments  of  the  armed  forces. 

Looking  at  the  Diem  Oovernment's  grow- 
ing problems  In  January.  1960.  the  United 
States  Kmbassy  concluded  In  a  "Special  Re- 
port on  the  Internal  Security  Situation  in 
Vietnam": 

"The  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
fact  tbat  the  Government  has  tended  to 
treat  the  population  with  suspicion  or  to 
coerce  it  and  has  been  rewarded  with  an 
attitude  of  apathy  and  resentment. 

""The  basic  factor  which  has  been  lacking 
U  a  feeling  ot  rapport  between  the  ODvern- 
ment  and  the  population.  The  people  have 
not  Identified  themselves  with  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  report  pointed  to  this  "growth  of 
apathy  and  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  rural  populace"'  as  a  major  cause 
of  the  Insurgency. 

PouncAL  SnTTooLx 

The  Pentagon  study  divides  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Insurgency  In  South  Vietnam 
into  roughly  three  periods: 

Prom  1964  to  1960  tbe  country  enjoyed 
relaUve  quiet  as  Communist  cadres  left  be- 
hind in  the  South  devoted  themstfves  to 
"poUUeal  strug^e."  Prom  1966  to  1968.  after 
Prealdant  Dlem's  rejection  of  the  scheduled 
eiecUons.  dissident  cadres  in  the  South  be- 
gan the  Insurgency.  With  Hanol'a  decision 
to  take  over  the  Insurgency  in  1069,  the 
third  period,  that  of  full-scale  war,  began. 

When  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  eatabllsbed  his  oapl- 
tal  In  Hanoi  after  the  Oeneva  conlerenoe 
In  1964.  American  Intelllgenoe  reported  that 
North  Vietnam's  new  leaders  could  be  ex- 
pected to  concentrate  on  building  their  war- 
ravaged  and  primitive  economy. 

Aocordlng  to  the  American  Information, 
tbe  Communists  had  taken  with  them 
90.000  armed  men  from  the  South,  leaving 
6,000  to  10,000  armed  men  behind  aa  a 
"akaletal  apparatus." 

9mn  captured  documents,  American  in- 
telligence ofllelals  btfleved  that  the  "stay- 
behind  cadres"  bad  the  main  task  of  pre- 
paring for  the  electlona  scheduled  for  1980 
to  retinlfy  tbe  country.  The  cadre  memben 
were  ordered  to  carry  out  only  "political 
atniggle,"  which  meant  largely  propaganda 
activity  and  Inflltimtlon  ot  the  Saigon 
Oovemment. 

xLxcnoN  vicTOBT  was  axraciau 
A  document  captured  early  In  1066  fmn 
a  Communist  field  organiser  and  seat  to 
Waahlngton  by  tbe  Central  Int^l^Bnoe 
Agency  warned  tbat  "It  la  not  the  time  to 
meet  the  enemy."  The  Communists  appar- 
sntly  believed,  the  study  says,  ttmt  they 
would  gat  control  of  tbe  oountry  either 
through  the  elections  or  by  tbe  collapse  of 
the  Diem  regime  through  Its  own  -irssknsas 
In  1966  tbe  confidential  Band  Corpora- 
tion study  of  captured  southern  cadre  mem- 
ban  wbo  crtgloaUy  went  to  the  North  In 
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1954  showed  that  most  oi  them  had  expected 
that  the  Communists  would  win  in  the  1966 
elections. 

"Our  political  officer  explained  that  we 
were  granted  Vietnam  north  of  the  I7th 
Parallel  now,  but  in  1956  there  would  be  a 
general  election  and  we  would  regain  the 
South  and  be  reunited  with  our  families," 
one  captive  reported. 

'"I  was  a  polittoal  offloer."  another  ex- 
plained. ""I  went  to  the  North  Just  like  all 
the  other  oombatsAte  In  my  unit.  I  believed, 
at  tbe  time,  that  regroupment  was  only 
temporary,  because  from  the  study  seesions 
on  the  Oeneva  agreement  we  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  we  could  return  to  the  South 
after  tbe  general  election." 

While  there  were  some  incidents  of  mur- 
der or  kidnapping  In  the  southern  country- 
side from  1954  to  1956,  they  were  not  directly 
attributable  to  tbe  Communist  "stay- 
behlnds,"  the  accoiir.it  says. 

A  United  States  InteUlgence  estimate  of 
July,  1956,  noted; 

"During  the  past  year  tbe  Ccnununlsts  In 
South  Vietnam  have  remained  generaUy 
quiescent.  They  have  passed  by  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  embarrass  the  Diem  regime. 

"Although  some  cadrea  and  supplies  are 
being  infiltrated  across  the  17th  paraUel,  the 
D.R.V.  [Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam] probably  has  not  sent  any  large-scale 
reinforcement  or  supply  to  the  South." 

wxu.-uipoai<xo  ON  ATrrrusKs 

The  American  Intelllgenoe  network  In 
South  Vietnam,  though  limited  In  slxe.  was 
well  Informed  of  tbe  Communists'  attitudes 
and  actions  during  this  period,  the  study  ex- 
plalna.  An  Intelligence  estimate  in  May,  1967, 
noted: 

"Becauae  the  countrywide  electlona  va- 
vlaaged  by  the  Geneva  agreemente  have  not 
been  held  and  because  military  action  has 
been  prevented,  the  DJl.V.  has  been  frus- 
trated In  its  hopes  of  gaining  control  of  SVN. 
This  has  caused  some  discontent  among  cad- 
res evacuated  from  the  South  In  tbe  expec- 
tation tbat  they  would  soon  return." 

InteUlgence  gatbered  from  coDununlst 
agents  and  documsnta  captured  In  tbe  nlne- 
teen-slxtles,  when  tbe  American  InteUlgence 
network  had  expanded,  filled  out  this  picture 
of  frustration  and  disillusionment  »Tniwg  the 
cadre  members. 

A  ci4>tured  Communist  wbo  had  been  In 
charge  of  propaganda  In  Saigon  testified: 
"Hie  period  from  tbe  armistice  of  1964  until 
1968  was  tbe  darkest  time  for  the  Vletcong 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  pc^tlcal  agitation 
poUcy  propoaed  by  the  Communist  party 
could  not  be  carried  out  due  to  tbe  arrest  of 
a  number  of  party  members." 

Another  cadre  member  reported :  "The  cad- 
rea who  had  remained  Mhlnd  In  tbe  South 
had  almoet  all  been  arrested.  Only  ons  or  two 
cadres  were  left  In  every  .three  to  five 
vlUages." 

"arricisirrLT  oavraoTB)  ottb  psbtt" 
A  document  tbat  appears  to  be  a  party  his- 
tory, captured  In  1908  by  tbe  United  States 
First  Infantry  Dlvlalon  during  a  sweep 
through  the  area  oallsd  the  Iron  Triangle 
near  Saigon,  described  the  cadres'  predica- 
ment. Noting  tbat  the  Diem  Government's 
harah  security  poUdes  bad  "truly  and  aOot- 
ently  destroyed  our  party,"  the  document 
referring  to  tbe  scheduled  date  for  tbe  elec- 
tions said: 

"Partloularly  after  30  July  1968,  tbs  key 
cadres  and  party  members  In  Soutb  Vietnam 
aaked  questions  which  demanded  answers: 
"Can  we  atlll  continue  tbe  struggle  to  de- 
mand tbe  Implementation  of  tbe  Oeneva 
agreement  given  the  existing  regime  In  South 
Vietnam?  If  not,  what  must  be  done?  A  mood 
of  sksptlcism  and  nooconfidence  In  tbe 
orientation  of  tbe  struggle  began  to  seep  Into 
tbe  party  apparatus  and  among  some  of  tbe 


For  some  cadres,  tbe  document  said  tbe  an- 
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swer  was  ""armed  strxiggie"  despite  their 
orders.  It  continued: 

""The  situation  truly  ripened  for  an  armed 
movement  against  the  enemy.  But  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nam  Bo  Regional  Committee 
I  then  tbe  Vletcong's  headquarters  for  the 
southern  part  of  South  Vietnam  ]  at  that  time 
still  hesitated  for  many  reasons,  but  the 
principal  reason  was  the  fear  of  violating  the 
party  line. 

""The  majority  of  party  members  and  cadres 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  Immediately 
launch  an  armed  struggle  In  order  to  preserve 
the  movement  and  protect  the  forces.  In 
several  areas  the  party  members  on  their  own 
initiative  had  organized  armed  struggle 
against  the  enemy." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  account,  the 
result  of  the  cadres'  decision  to  be^n  armed 
struggle  was  soon  apparent  In  Saigon. 

American  InteUlgence  officers  In  Saigon 
estimated  tbat  30  armed  terrorist  incidents 
were  initiated  in  tbe  last  quarter  of  1957, 
with  at  least  75  local  officials  assassinated  or 
kidnaped.  On  Oct.  23,  13  Americans  were 
wounded  In  three  bombings  in  Saigon. 

But,  the  account  says,  '"there  Is  only  sparse 
evidence  tbat  North  Vietnam  was  directing, 
or  was  capable  of  directing,  that  violence.'" 

During  this  period,  from  1956  to  1958.  the 
party  leaders  In  Hanoi  were  engaged  in  "a 
serious  reconsideration"  of  their  policy,  the 
account  says. 

Sometime  early  In  1957  Le  Duan.  a  south- 
erner wbo  bad  led  tbe  fight  In  tbe  South 
during  the  French  Indochina  war.  returned  to 
Hanoi  from  a  two-year  stay  in  the  South, 
carrying  news  that  the  struggle  there  was 
going  badly.  According  to  American  Intel- 
ligence reports,  be  told  the  Politburo  that  It 
was  wasting  time  with  its  orders  for  "political 
struggle."  He  was  said  to  have  urged  mUltary 
pressure. 

MOST  powxaruL  man  in  hanoi 

Mr.  Duan,  the  study  notes,  was  named  a 
member  of  the  PoUtburo  later  that  same  year, 
and  in  September.  1960.  be  became  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  party. 

The  f  utiUty  of  their  policy  must  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  when  on  Jan.  24,  1957,  the 
Soviet  Union  proposed  the  admission  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  the  United 
Nations. 

But  until  1958  North  Vietnam  was  still 
primarily  concerned  with  its  Internal  devel- 
opment, tbe  account  says,  especially  during 
1956.  when  there  was  a  peasant  revolt  against 
the  Communists'  harsh  land-reform  program. 

In  December.  1958.  or  January.  1969,  tbe 
study  continues.  "Hanoi  apparenUy  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  to  Intensify  its 
efforts." 

American  InteUlgence  quickly  picked  up 
clues  about  this  decision. 

The  C.I.A.  came  into  possession  of  a  direc- 
tive from  Hanoi  to  ita  headquarters  for  the 
Central  Highlands  during  December.  1958. 
stating  that  the  Lao  Dong  party's  Central 
Committee  had  decided  to  '"open  a  new  stage 
of  the  struggle." 

And  in  January.  1959.  tbe  C.I.A.  received 
a  copy  of  an  order  directing  the  establish- 
ment of  two  guerrilla  operations  bases,  one 
in  Tayninh  Province  near  the  Cambodian 
border  and  another  in  the  western  Central 
Highlands. 

The  C.I.A.  also  learned  at  this  time  that 
Mr.  Duan  was  making  a  secret  visit  to  the 
South. 

The  decision  that  had  been  made  privately 
by  the  Politburo  was  formally  ratified  by  the 
Central  Committee  at  its  I5th  meeting  in 
May,  1959.  All  available  evidence  suggests 
that  this  was  "the  point  of  departure  for 
D.R.V.  intervention."  the  narrative  says. 

Scholars  and  journalists  wbo  have  studied 
the  origins  of  the  Insurgency,  but  who  have 
not  had  access  to  American  intelligence  re- 
ports, have  not  attached  such  significance  to 
tbat  15th  seealon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Saigon,  re- 
porting to  Washington  on  the  Central  Com- 
mittee decision,  noted  that  a  resolution  had 
been  passed  saying  that  the  struggle  for 
reunification  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  '"all  appropriate  measures  other  than 
peaceful."  the  embassy  reported. 

The  document  captured  by  the  First  In- 
fantry Division  recalled   tbe   1959  decision: 

"After  the  resolution  of  tbe  15th  plenum 
of  the  Central  Committee  was  Issued,  all  of 
South  Vietnam  possessed  a  clear  and  correct 
strategic  policy  and  orientation. 

■"The   directive   of  the   Politburo   in   May, 

1959,  stated  that  the  time  had  come  to  push 
the  armed  struggle.  Thanks  to  this  we  closely 
followed  the  actual  situation  In  order  to 
formulate  a  program,  and  In  October.  1959. 
the  armed  struggle  was  launched." 

SPCCIAL  TXAININC  VOX  TXISKSICKN 

A  rapid  buUd-up  of  Hanoi's  potential  for 
Infiltration  followed  the  party's  decision  to 
take  a  more  active  Kde  In  the  Insurgency, 
the  analyst  says. 

Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  bad  actu- 
ally begun  as  early  as  1955,  United  States 
intelligence  reports  show,  but  only  In  1959 
did  tbe  C.I.A.  pick  up  evidence  of  large-scale 
Infiltration. 

To  operate  the  Infiltration  traUs.  a  group 
of  Montagnard  trlbeamen  from  Quangtrl  and 
Thuathlen  Provinces  were  given  special  train- 
ing In  North  Vietnam  In  1958  and  1959. 

Early  In  1959  also,  the  C.I.A.  reported. 
Hanoi  formed  "special  border  crossing  teams" 
composed  of  soutberners  who  went  to  tbe 
North  In  1964.  Their  mission  was  to  carry 
food,  drugs  and  other  suppUes  down  the 
traU  network. 

And  in  AprU.  1959,  tbe  C.I.A.  learned,  tbe 
569th  Transportation  Group  was  established 
directly  under  the  party's  Central  Committee 
as  a  headquarters  in  charge  of  InfUtraUon. 

Large  training  centers  for  Infiltrators  were 
reportedly  established  early  In  1960  at  Xuan- 
mal  and  Sontay,  near  Hanoi.  During  1959  and 

1960,  United  States  intelligence  officials  esti- 
mated. 26  groups  of  Infiltrators,  totaling  4,500 
people,  made  the  trip  south. 

From  later  Interrogation  of  captured  in- 
filtrators. United  States  InteUlgence  officers 
learned  that  untU  1964  almost  all  the  in- 
filtrators were  native  southerners  wbo  went 
to  the  North  in  1954. 

A  Rand  Corporation  study  of  71  of  the  In- 
fUtrators  showed  that  two  out  of  three  were 
members  of  the  Lao  Dong  party;  that  they 
had  aU  undergone  extensive  periods  of  train- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  before  being  sent 
south;  and  that  most  of  them  were  officers, 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  or  party 
cadre  members. 

BIG  BISK  IN  ASSASSINATIONS  NOTKD 

Hanoi's  decision  to  switch  from  "poUtlcal 
struggle"  to  ""armed  struggle"'  was  rapidly 
reflected  in  a  rise  in  terrorist  attacks  in 
South  Vietnam  during  the  second  half  of 
1959,  the  Pentagon  study  says. 

The  United  States  Embassy,  in  a  Special 
Report  on  the  Internal  Security  Sitiuitlon  in 
Vietnam  In  January,  1980,  noted  that  while 
there  were  193  assassinations  in  all  of  1958, 
there  were  119  assassinations  In  tbe  last  four 
months  of  1959  alone. 

Even  more  alarming,  the  embassy  said, 
were  Vletcong  attacks  for  the  first  time  on 
large  South  Vietnamese  Army  units.  A  Vlet- 
cong ambush  of  two  companies  of  Saigon's 
33d  Division  on  Sept.  26.  1959,  with  tbe  kllUng 
of  12  Oovemment  soldiers  and  the  loss  of 
most  of  their  weapons,  brought  home  "the 
full  Impact  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation." 

Tbe  stepped-up  Insurgency  led  to  tbe  first 
American  deaths  of  tbe  war  in  Soutb  Viet- 
nam. On  July  8.  1959,  a  terrorist  bomb  Inside 
the  Blenhoa  base  compound  killed  two 
United  States  servicemen. 

In  its  January,  1960,  report  on  the  deterio- 
rating situation,  the  embassy  also  passed  on 
to  Washington  two  comments  made  by  tbe 
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North  Vietnamese  Premier.  Pham  Van  Dong, 
which  it  considered  significant: 

First :  "  "You  must  remember  we  will  be  in 
Saigon  tomorrow,  we  will  be  in  Saigon  to- 
morrow." These  words  were  spoken  by 
Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  in  a  conversation 
with  French  C<»sul  Georgee-Ploot  on 
Sept.  13,  1959." 

And  second:  "In  November.  Pham  Van 
Dong  twice  told  Canadian  Commissioner 
Erlchsen-Brown  that  "We  will  drive  the 
Americans  Into  the  sea."  "  The  Canadian,  a 
representative  on  the  Intematlonl  Control 
Commission,  was  stationed  in  Hanoi. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  for  South 
Vietnam  was  ofllclaUy  founded  on  Dec.  20, 
1960,  the  study  relates,  and  within  a  year  Its 
membership  bad  quadrupled  to  300,000.  By 
then  the  Insurgency  had  taken  root. 

TiKunwH  or  thx  Insuxcknct 

IX    DUAN 

Vletcong  organizer,  nlneteen-flftles;  Sec- 
retary. Lao  Dong  (Communist)  party  Central 
Committee  for  the  Southern  Region  1968; 
Secretary  General  Lao  Dong  party.  1959; 
since  I960.  First  Secretary  of  party  .  .  . 
bom  In  peasant  family  Qviangtri  province 
in  central  Vietnam.  1908  .  .  .  worked  as  sec- 
retary with  railways,  Hanoi  .  .  .  given  30- 
year  prison  term  for  subversive  activities, 
1930  .  .  .  released  1936,  resumed  political 
work  for  Indochlqese  Communist  Party  .  .  . 
given  10-year  sentence,  1940  .  .  .  released  on 
Vletmlnh  take-over  1946  .  .  .  led  guerrlUas 
against  French  In  South  starting  1946  .  .  . 
commissioner  at  Vletmlnh 's  mUitary  head- 
quarters in  South,  1962  .  .  .  rose  In  party, 
named  First  Secretary.  September.  1980  .  .  . 
led  Hanoi  delegation  to  1967  50th-anniveraary 
celebrations  In  Moscow  .  .  .  since  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb's  death,  has  emerged  as  "first  among 
equals"'  In  coUectlve  leadership  .  .  .  has 
sponsored  popular  economic  reforms  .  .  .  ad- 
vocates "protracted  war"  strategy  .  .  .  said 
to  be  self-effacing,  pragmatic  .  .  . 

PRAM   VAN   OONC 

Led  Vletmlnh  delegation  to  Geneva,  1964; 
In  North  Vietnam  hierarchy  thereafter  and 
Premier  since  1955  .  .  .  bom  Quangngal, 
coastal  region  in  South.  1906  .  .  .  entered 
Unlvenlty  of  Hanoi.  1936  ...  led  student 
strike,  fied  to  China  .  .  .  Joined  Vletnameee 
political  emigres,  including  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh,  In 
Ctmton  .  .  .  sent  back  to  Vietnam  by  Ho 
Cbl  Mlnh  on  secret  mission  .  .  .  arrested. 
Imprisoned  on  Island  of  Poulo  Condore,  1939- 
36  .  .  .  worked  to  establlab  Communist 
movement  In  North  and  South  .  .  .  fied  to 
south  China.  1939  .  .  .  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  Vo  Nguyen  Glap.  founded  Vletmlnh. 
1941;  finance  minister.  1946.  In  first  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh  government  .  .  .  named  chief  nego- 
tiator with  French  at  Fontalnebleau. 
1948  .  .  .  premier,  1949  .  .  .  guerrUla  com- 
mander In  Quangngal.  1951  ..  .  chief  Oe- 
neva negotiator.  1964  .  .  .  regarded  as  "the 
best  nephew"  of  "Uncle"  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  called 
""my  other  self""  by  Ho  .  .  .  formulator  of 
North  Vietnam"s  ""four  points"  for  peace  .  .  . 
sophisticated,  articulate,  a  sklUed  diplomat. 

Othkb  Evxnts  Or  trx  Pksiod 

AprU  12,  1945 — Rooeevelt  dies. 

May  8,   1945 — War  in  Europe  ends. 

Aug.  6,  1945 — Atom  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima. 

Aug.  14,  1945 — Japan  surrenders. 

Jan.  10.  1948 — First  U.N.  General  Assembly 
opens. 

Nov.  3.  1948 — Truman  elected. 

Dec.  7.  1949 — Communists  complete  take- 
over of  China. 

June  25.  1950 — North  Korean  troops  In- 
vade South  Korea. 

Nov.  1.  1952 — First  U.S.  hydrogen  bomb 
explosion. 

Nov.  4,  1952 — Eisenhower  elected. 

March  6.  1953— Stalin  dies. 

JiUy   27,    1953 — Korean   war   armistice. 
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Aug.  13,  196S — Soviet  nnlon  explodaB  fint 
H-bomb. 

Sept.  8. 1»M— SKATO  Pmct  UgavX. 

July  lS-23,  1865 — Summit  mMtlng, 
0«nev». 

Oct.  28,  1964 — HungkrUn  uprtslzic  baglna. 

Oct.  39.  1964 — Sues  Invasion. 

Nov.  0.  195S — Klinnhower  re-elected. 

Oct.  4.  1967 — Soviet  Union  launches 
Sputnik  I. 

July   IS,   1968 — U.S.  Marines  In  Lebanon. 

Jan.  1,  1969 — Castro  takes  power  in  Cuba 

S^>t.   16-37   196»— Kbrushebev  vlatU  UJB. 

Nov.  8,  1980 — ^Kennedy  elected. 

I  nam  tbe  New  Tork  Tlxnae.  July  8, 197 1 1 
Thx  LzssoNa  or  VnrrHAM :  Prctaoon's  ^tttdt 
UinqxTCLT  PoKTSATS  Thx  "Oaxnc  TtAcisT" 
or  THS  U.S.  Roue 

(By  Max  Frankel) 

W»sHrMCTO»f .  July  8.  —  The  Pentagon 
papers  on  how  the  United  States  went  to 
war  In  Indochina  probably  mark  the  end 
of  an  era  In  American  foreign  pOUcy— -a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  virtually  iinchaHenged 
Presidential  management  and  manipulation 
of  the  Instruments  of  war  and  the  diplomacy 
bearing  on  war.  Yet  the  papers  cannot  be 
more  than  the  beginning  of  reflection  on 
that  era  and  its  cUmaz,  the  nation's  painful, 
disillusioning  and  stiU  unresolved  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

Maaslve  but  incomplete,  con4>r^enslve 
but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  remarkably 
honest  but  undoubtedly  warped  by  perspec- 
tive and  eTperlence.  tbe  papers  are  unlike 
any  others  ever  compoeed  in  the  midst  of 
war  and  published  within  3  to  10  years  of 
the  secret  deliberations  and  calculations  they 
deetrlbe. 

They  form  a  unique  eoUectlon  and  they 
have  been  summarlBed  under  unique  dr- 
eumstaneee  in  nine  InstAllments  in  The  New 
York  Times — over  the  unique  legal  challenge 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  Tbe  very 
novelty  of  the  papers  and  the  contest  over 
their  publication  have  tended  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  essential  t*le  they  bear. 
There  has  already  been  dispute  not  only 
about  what  they  mean  but  also  about  what 
they  say. 

From  the  perspective  of  1971.  they  could 
be  read  as  an  anatomy  of  failure:  the  mis- 
application of  earlier  day's  theories  and  tech- 
niques for  containing  Communism  and  the 
misfire  of  the  political  wisdom  of  that  day 
that  the  United  States  would  pay  any  price 
and  bear  any  burden  to  prevent  the  loes 
of  one  more  acre  of  ground  to  Oonununists 
anywhere. 

Yet,  paradoxically,  the  Pentagon  papers 
tell  the  story  of  the  successful  application  of 
those  theories  and  they  demonstrate  the 
great  and  stiU-siirviving  force  of  thoee  po- 
litical convictions  and  fears. 

But  they  could  also  be  read  ss  a  chronicle 
of  success:  the  tenadoua  collaboration  of 
fo\ir — and  now  perhape  five — administra- 
tions of  both  major  parties  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  commitment  to  an  ally,  the 
demonstration  of  American  fidelity  to  an 
enterprise  once  begun  and  the  denial  of  vic- 
tory to  Communist  adversaries. 

Yet  the  Pentagon  papers  show  that  despite 
the  sacrifice  of  Ufe,  treasure  and  serenity  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  predominant  American 
objective  was  not  victory  over  the  enemy 
but  merely  the  avoidance  of  defeat  and 
bumlllatlon. 

BOW   ran    THS    AOONT    BSOnCT 

In  sum,  the  papers  and  the  discussion  now 
swirling  about  them  command  at  least  a 
preliminary  appraisal — of  what  they  are  and 
what  they  are  not,  of  what  they  reveal  and 
what  they  neglect.  Who  really  deceived 
whom?  And  bow  did  all  this  agony  really 
arise? 

BssentUUy  the  Pentagon  papers  are  raw 
material  for  history — an  Insiders'  study  of 
the  decision-malclng  proceeses  of  four  ad- 
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ministrations  that  struggled  with  Vietnam 
from  1946  to  1988.  The  papers  embody  3.000 
pages  of  often  overlapping  analyses  and  4,000 
pages  of  supporting  documents.  They  were 
commissioned  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  In  a  period  of  frustra- 
tion with  a  war  that  critics  sardonically  gave 
his  name  to.  But  they  were  written  and  com- 
piled by  38  analysts,  civilian  and  military. 
most  of  them  still  anonymous,  and  they  were 
finally  printed  and  bound  Into  fewer  than 
30  sets  in  the  early  months  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  which  paid  them  no  heed 
until  they  began  to  appear  in  The  Times. 

The  study  drew  primarily  upon  Pentagon 
files  that  are  still  sealed  and  upon  some  of 
the  most  important  Presidential  orders  and 
diplomatic  materials  of  the  time  under  re- 
view. The  analysu  dM  not  hsve  accees  to  the 
most  private  White  House  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  moods  and  motives  of  tbe  Presi- 
dents. And  in  the  form  obtained  by  The 
Times,  the  study  also  lacked  several  of  the 
47  volumes,  among  them  four  devoted  to  the 
diplomacy  that  surrounded  the  war 

MANT    OaATT    PSOPOSAI.8 

But  the  Pentagon  papers  also  offer  more 
than  the  most  polished  of  histories.  They 
present  not  only  the  directives,  conclusions 
and  decisions  of  government  in  an  era  of 
prolonged  crisis,  but  also  many  of  the  loose 
memorandums,  speculations,  draft  proposals 
aind  contingency  plans  composed  by  Influen- 
tial individuals  and  groups  inside  that 
government. 

Whatever  Is  missing,  for  lack  of  access  or 
perception.  Is  more  than  recompensed  by  the 
sheer  sweep  and  drama  of  this  contempo- 
raneous record. 

Unlike  diary,  which  can  never  escape  the 
moment,  and  unlike  history,  which  must  dis- 
till at  a  remote  future,  the  Pentagon  study 
was  able  to  re-enact  a  fateful  progression  of 
attitudes  an  decisions  while  simultaneously 
viewing  them  from  a  perspective  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  partldpanta. 

So  whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  study 
will  stand  as  a  vast  trove  of  insights,  hind- 
sights and  revelations  about  the  plans  and 
conceptions  of  small  groups  of  men  as  they 
guided  tbe  naUon  Into  a  distant  but  grievous 
venture,  about  bow  they  talked  and  wrote 
to  each  other,  to  friend  and  foe,  in  public 
and  in  private.  And  the  study  is  bound  to 
stand  as  a  new  model  for  governmental  anal- 
ysis, raising  questions  normally  reserved  for 
literature:  how  powerful  and  sophisticated 
men  take  on  commitments  while  they  think 
themselves  free,  how  they  reach  decisions 
while  they  see  the  mirage  of  choice,  how  they 
entrap  themselves  whUe  they  labor  to  Induce 
or  coerce  others  to  do  their  will. 

As  the  coordinator  of  the  Pentagon  study, 
LMUe  H.  Oelb.  recenUy  said  of  this  story. 
"It  was  and  is  a  Greek  tragedy." 

NO    VXLUUMS    Oa    KXBOB 

As  written  at  the  Pentagon  and  as  re- 
counted by  The  "Hmes.  the  study  found  no 
villains  or  heroes.  It  made  no  historical 
value  Judgments.  It  argued  no  brief. 

The  portraiU  of  the  principal  actors — 
eapecially  those  such  as  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  who  were  wary  of  betraying  their 
views  in  Interagency  meetings  and  memoran- 
dtmia — are  far  from  complete  or  satisfying. 
The  portralte  of  the  PresidenU,  even  if 
their  own  files  had  been  available,  would 
remain  inadequate  untU  they  were  set 
against  the  political  and  international  im- 
perativee  felt  at  the  White  House  at  every 
stage. 

In  the  absence  of  a  comparable  study  of 
the  objectives  and  tactics  of  the  Vietnam 
adversaries — notably  tbe  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  coalition  of  insur- 
gents in  South  Vietnam — the  Pentagon 
papers  could  not  presunM  to  Judge  the 
morality  or  even  the  wisdom  of  the  policies 
they  record   and  describe. 

And  although  many  of  the  authors  appear 
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to  have  become  disUlualoned  doves  about  the 
war,  their  study  could  stand  almost  as  well 
as  a  brief  for  fr\>strated  hawks;  its  central 
conclusion,  that  the  nation  slinply  pursued 
exceaalve  aims  with  insufficient  means,  leaves 
entirely  unresolved  the  central  question  of 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  to  do 
more  or  to  seek  less. 

Of  all  the  revelations  in  the  Pentagon 
papers,  the  moat  important  deal  with  the 
patterns  of  thought  and  action  that  recur  at 
almost  every  stage  of  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina: 

This  was  a  war  not  only  decreed  but  cloaely 
managed  by  the  civUlan  leaders  of  tbe  United 
Stetes.  The  military  chiefs  were  in  fact  re- 
luctant at  the  start,  unimpressed  by  the 
strategic  slgniflcance  of  Vietnam  and  wor- 
ried throughout  that  they  would  never  be 
allowed  to  expand  tbe  size  and  scope  of  the 
war  to  the  point  where  they  could  achieve 
a  clear  advantage  over  the  enemy. 

This  was  not  a  war  into  which  the  United 
States  stumbled  blindly,  step  by  step,  on  the 
basis  of  wrong  intelllgenoe  or  mllltajry  advice 
that  Just  a  few  more  soldiers  or  a  few 
more  air  raids  would  turn  the  tide.  The  na- 
tion's intelligence  analysu  were  iisually  quite 
clear  in  their  warnings  that  contemplated 
escalations  of  force  and  objective  would  prob- 
ably fail. 

Yet  military  considerations  took  precedence 
over  political  considerations  at  almost  every 
stage.  Since  none  of  the  Americans  man- 
sging  the  Vietnam  problem  were  prepared  to 
walk  away  from  It,  they  were  forced  to 
tolerate  the  petty  political  maneuvering  in 
Saigon  and  Saigon's  political  and  economic 
policies,  even  when  Washington  recognteed 
them  as  harmful.  As  a  result,  even  the  mili- 
tary chiefs,  and  notably  General  WlUlam  C. 
Westmoreland,  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
seeking  victory  on  the  ground,  although  It 
was  known  that  the  enemy  could  always  re- 
supply  Just  enough  men  to  frustrate  the 
American  military  machine. 

The  public  claim  that  the  United  States 
was  only  assisting  a  beleaguered  ally  who 
really  bad  to  win  his  own  battle  was  never 
more  than  a  slogan.  South  Vietnam  was  es- 
MntiaUy  the  creation  of  the  United  Stetes. 
The  American  leaders,  believing  that  they 
had  to  fight  fire  with  fire  to  ward  off  a  Com- 
munist success,  hired  agents,  spies,  generals 
and  presldente  where  they  could  find  them 
In  Indochina.  They  thought  and  wrote  of 
them  in  almost  proprietary  terms  as  instru- 
meau  of  American  policy.  Ineluotably,  the 
fortunes  of  these  distant,  often  petty  men 
became  In  their  minds  indlstingulsbable 
from  the  fortunes  of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  views  of  the  world  and  the  eetlnuMte 
of  the  Communist  world  that  led  the  United 
States  to  take  Its  stand  in  Indochina  re- 
mained virtually  stetic  for  the  men  who 
managed  the  Vietnam  war.  The  "domino 
theory" — that  all  tbe  other  nations  of  Asia 
would  topple  If  Indochina  fell  into  Com- 
munist hands — moves  rohustly  through  the 
Pentagon  papers,  unshaken  over  two  decades 
even  by  momentous  evente  such  as  the  split 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
China  Peking's  preoccupation  with  Its  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  the  bloody  destruction 
of  the  Conununlst  challenge  In  Indonesia. 

The  American  objective  in  Vietnam,  al- 
though variously  defined  over  the  years,  re- 
mained equally  fixed.  Disengagement,  no 
matter  how  artfully  it  might  have  been 
arranged  or  managed,  was  never  seriously 
considered  so  long  as  a  separate,  pro-Ameri- 
can and  non -Communist  government  was 
not  safely  installed  in  Saigon. 

The  American  Presldente,  caught  between 
the  fear  of  a  major  war  involving  the  Soviet 
Union  or  China  and  the  fear  of  defeat  and 
humiliation  at  the  hands  of  a  small  band  of 
InsurgenU,  were  besitent  about  every  major 
Increase  in  military  force.  But  they  were  un- 
restrained In  both  their  public  and  private 
rhetorical  commitments  to  "pay  the  price," 
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to  "May  the  course"  and  to  "do  whatever  is 
necessary." 

The  American  military  and  civilian  bu- 
reaucracies, therefore,  viewed  themeelves  as 
being  on  a  fixed  course.  They  took  seriously 
and  for  the  most  part  literally  the  proclaimed 
doctrines  of  suoceasive  Natioital  Security 
Council  papers  that  Indochina  was  vital  to 
the  security  interests  of  the  nation.  They 
thus  regarded  themselves  as  obligated  to  con- 
centrate always  on  the  questions  of  what  to 
do  next,  not  whether  they  should  be  doing  it. 

But  the  principal  findings  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  cannot  be  fully  undertsood  without 
some  reoolleetlon  of  the  traditions,  the  train- 
ing and  the  attitudes  of  the  men  who  led 
the  United  Stetes  In  the  generation  follow- 
ing World  War  II . 

As  The  Keonomlst  of  London  has  observed, 
these  men  were  reared  in  the  habits  of  the 
Internatton&llst  Presldente,  notably  Woodrow 
WUaon  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  also 
felt  duty-bound  to  lead  the  nation  into  war 
after  vowing  to  avoid  It.  The  British  weekly 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  secret  maneuver 
and  public  deception  may  be  the  only  way 
to  take  great  dentocraoles  to  war. 

Moreover,  as  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho,  one  of  the  early  Congressional  critics 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  remarked  In  Wash- 
ington the  other  day.  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  were  all 
reared  to  the  conviction  that  only  Presidents 
and  their  experte  can  have  the  perspective 
and  knowledge  needed  to  define  the  national 
Interest  in  a  hostile  world. 

They  lived  with  the  memory  of  Congress 
destroying  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  and 
hampering  Roosevelt's  quest  for  safety  in 
alliances  against  Oermany  and  Japan. 

They  lived  with  the  memory  of  two  costly 
world  wars,  both  of  which  they  Judged  avoid- 
able If  American  power  had  been  arrayed 
soon  enough  against  distent  aggreesion. 

TRK  LESSON  OF  MUNICH 

They  lived  with  the  nightmare  that  "ap- 
peasement" would  only  invite  more  aggres- 
sion and  lead  directly  to  World  War  in,  as 
the  sacrifice  of  Czechoslovakia  to  Hitler  at 
Munich  led  to  World  War  n. 

And  they  lived  with  the  knowledge  that 
another  major  war  would  be  a  nuclear  war 
unless  it  were  deterred  with  frequent  dem- 
onstrations of  American  resolve  and  readi- 
ness to  honor  promises  to  friends  and  threats 
against  adversaries. 

These  are  the  convictions  that  the  men 
who  made  the  Vietnam  war  carried  into  the 
post-world-war  rivalry  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  against  what  they  regarded  for 
many  years  as  a  highly  disciplined  interna- 
tional Communist  conspiracy,  directed  from 
Moscow  and  aimed  at  worldwide  revolution 
and  conquest. 

After  the  "loes"  of  half  of  Europe  to  Com- 
munism, the  American  leaders  set  out  to 
draw  the  line,  wherever  possible,  to  "contain" 
the  Communists  without  major  war. 

They  were  imaginative  and  cold-blooded 
about  the  techniques  they  used  in  this  effort. 
They  broke  the  Berlin  blockade  without 
firing  a  shot.  They  poured  |12-bUllon  in 
economic  aid  into  the  revival  of  the  econ- 
omies of  Western  Europe.  They  led  the  United 
Nations  into  war  in  defense  of  South  Korea. 
They  sent  military  missions,  military  equip- 
ment, spies  and  agltetors  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  sought  to  make  and  to  destroy 
governments.  They  tried  to  "build"  nations 
where  none  had  existed  before. 

But  they  paid  a  profound  psychological 
price.  Their  summons  to  sacrifice  at  home 
gave  the  contest  an  uncontrollable  ideologi- 
cal fervor.  The  "loes"  of  China  to  Commu- 
nism in  1949  and  the  further  frustration  of 
war  in  Korea  in  1950  Inspired  a  long  hunt 
at  home  for  knaves  and  traitors,  in  the  White 
House  and  below,  from  which  American 
politics  Is  only  beginning  to  recover. 

Politicians  and  the  politicians  who  became 
Presldente  goaded  each  other  to  the  oonclu- 
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sion  that  they  could  not  "lose"  another  inch 
of  territory  to  Communism,  anywhere.  The 
Republicans  took  after  Democrate  by  saying 
they  had  been  weak  or  treacherous  about 
China  and  had  accepted  leas  than  total  vic- 
tory in  Korea.  The  Democrate  took  after 
Republicans  by  saying  they  had  lost  Cuba 
and  dissipated  Amolcan  prestige  and  missile 
strength. 

As  President  Elsenhower  reached  the  end 
of  his  Administration,  his  greatest  fear  was 
the  "loss"  of  Laos.  And  as  President  KMinedy 
assumed  office,  the  Oovemment's  greatest 
ambition  was  the  "llberatloa"  of  Cuba.  No 
matter  how  small  the  nations  or  how  mar- 
ginal their  threat  to  the  United  Stetes,  their 
"loss"  came  to  be  seen  as  an  Intolerable 
hxmalllation  of  American  purpose  and  a 
dangerous  Invitetlon  to  aggression  elsewhere. 

Thus  whenever  aid  and  intrigue  had  failed, 
the  ooldwar  instinct  was  resort  to  overt 
force.  And  the  failure  of  force  In  one  place 
only  magnified  the  temptetion  to  use  It  else- 
where. The  simultaneous  flaaoo  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  In  Cuba  and  dissolution  of  anti-Oom- 
munist  forces  in  Laoe  in  1961  was  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  the  Kennedy  men  who  then 
proceeded  to  raise  the  stakes  in  Vietnam. 

As  the  Pentagon  papers  show,  they  were 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  contain  China 
and  what  they  considered  to  be  the  Asian 
branch  of  "international  Communism,"  to 
protect  the  "dominoes"  of  non-Cooununist 
Asia,  to  discredit  the  Communist  theories  of 
guerrilla  war  and  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" and  to  demoostrate  to  allies  every- 
where that  the  United  Stetes  would  honor  its 
pledges  and  make  good  on  its  threata  no 
matter  how  dilDcult  the  task  or  Insignificant 
the  terrain. 

Theee  objectives  were  widely  supported  in 
the  United  Stetes  throughout  the  nlneteen- 
flfties  and  long  into  the  nlneteen-slxtles. 
But  the  Presldente  who  progressively  decided 
on  an  ultimate  test  in  Vietnam  never  shared 
with  the  Congress  and  the  public  what  Is 
now  seen  to  have  been  their  private  knowl- 
edge of  the  remoteness  of  success. 

As  the  Pentagon  papers  show,  every  Presi- 
dent from  Truman  to  Johnson  passed  down 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  in  worse  shape  than 
he  had  received  it.  The  study  gives  special 
point  to  President  Johnson's  recently  dis- 
closed remark  to  his  wife  in  the  spring  of 
1985,  at  the  very  start  of  his  massive  com- 
mitment of  txoope: 

"I  can't  get  out.  I  can't  finish  it  with 
what  I  have  got.  So  what  the  hell  can  I  do?" 

What  he  and  his  predecessors  did  not  do 
was  to  inform  the  country  of  the  dilemma 
and  Invite  It  to  help  make  the  choice. 

TTie  Pentagon  papers  reveal  that  all  the 
dlfflcultlee  of  defining  the  Indochina  prob- 
lem date  from  the  very  earliest  American 
experiences  there,  under  Presldente  Truman 
and  Eisenhower.  They  show  that  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  a  Secretary  of  Stete  tor 
til.  Truman,  recognized  the  Vietnamese 
Communlste  to  be  also  the  leaders  of  a 
legitimate  Vietnamese  antlcolonlallsm.  He 
thus  recognized  their  challenge  as  different 
from  any  other  Communist  bid  for  power, 
but  the  distinction  was  soon  loet. 

The  papers  show  that  even  after  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  reluctantly  let  the  French 
go  down  to  defeat  In  Indochina,  his  Admin- 
istration refused  to  accept  the  compromise 
settlement  of  Geneva  in  1954.  It  set  out  to 
supplant  the  French  and  to  carry  on  the 
struggle,  with  hastily  organised  acte  of  sab- 
otage, terror  and  psychological  warfare 
against  the  new  Communist  Government  in 
North  Vietnam  and  with  programs  of  aid 
and  military  training  to  estebllah  a  rival 
antl-Oonununlst  nation  of  South  Vietnam. 

A   COICrUCATTNG    FACTOB 

Tbe  stones  now  revealed  make  vastly  more 
complicated  the  official  American  version  of 
Vietnam  history.  In  which  the  Hanoi  Com- 
munists alone  were  charged  with  aggression 
and  a  ruthless  ntvatA  to  leave  "their  neigh- 
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bors"  alone.  Clearly,  tbe  American  oatnznlt- 
ment  to  save  at  least  baU  of  Vietnam  from 
Communism  antedates  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  Saigon  govemmente  to  wtuch  it  was 
nominally  given. 

Even  in  these  early  days  of  American  in- 
volvement, the  Oov<emmente  of  South  Viet- 
nam we(«  perceived  as  mere  InstrumeiMB  of 
larger  American  objeoUves.  It  was  Gen.  P. 
Lawton  CoUins,  acting  as  President  Eisen- 
hower's personal  representative  In  Indochina, 
who  first  proposed  the  ouster  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem.  Tbe  Vietnameae  leader  was  saved  at 
the  time  by  agente  of  the  Central  Intelll- 
genoe Agency,  but  several  of  those  agente 
were  still  available  to  help  arrange  a  coup 
against  Mr.   Diem  eight   years   later. 

Even  in  those  early  years,  tbe  Pentagon 
papers  show.  Waatilngton's  public  (^imtan 
about  the  proapaot*  for  anti -Communlste 
In  Vietnam  masked  a  private  peaslmlam. 

And  even  then  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munlste  were  being  held  reaponalMe  for 
tbe  direction  of  the  insurgency  in  the  South, 
even  though  it  was  not  for  lack  of  trying  that 
the  Americans  In  the  South  faUed  to  cause 
equal  difficulty  In  tbe  North. 

In  hindsight,  with  the  benefit  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers,  it  is  plain  that  the  Kennedy 
yean  brought  m(»«,  much  more  of  the  same. 

The  "domino  theory"  was  now  expanded 
to  embrace  concern  about  the  fate  of  Indo- 
nesia, looeely  regarded  as  also  In  Southeast 
Asia.  The  fiasco  In  Cuba  and  tension  over 
Berlin  made  It  seem  even  more  Imperative 
to  take  a  stand  somewhere,  if  only  for  dem- 
onstration purposes. 

Despite  tbe  Elsenhower  warnings,  Laos  was 
deemed  to  be  a  poor  place  to  make  a  stand. 
So  It  was  partitioned  among  three  rival  fac- 
tions, with  the  North  Vlenameae  gaining 
a  convenient  corridor  for  systematic  infiltra- 
tion Into  South  Vietnam. 

The  deal  had  the  effect  of  maklr^g  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  Ite  defense  was  taking 
deeper  root.  The  same  paradoxical  effect 
was  achieved  many  tlmM  during  tbe  years 
of  American  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

The  cbaracter  of  that  involvement,  U  Is 
now  clear,  also  underwent  s  portentous 
though  subtle  change  during  tbe  Kennedy 
years:  American  military  and  political  ac- 
tlvltlee  came  to  be  valued  leee  for  their 
Intrinsic  benefite  than  for  tbe  general  en- 
coTiragement  they  might  give  to  tbe  strug- 
gling South  Vietnamese.  They  also  came 
to  be  valued  leas  for  tbe  damage  they  might 
inflict  on  the  North  Vietnamese  than  for 
the  fear  of  still  greater  American  involve- 
ment they  were  suppoeed  to  arouse. 

Even  though  the  Kennedy  Administration 
knew  tbe  sad  facte  of  insteblllty,  corruption 
and  tyranny  in  South  Vietnam,  It  con- 
sistently gave  priority  to  military  measures 
that  would  express  ite  acUvlsm  and  bespeak 
Ite  determination.  Ite  vain  but  constant  hope 
was  that  morale  would  improve  in  Saigon  and 
that  the  threat  of  massive  American  inter- 
vention would  somehow  persuade  Hanoi  to 
relent. 

covxrr  orxKATioNS  staktkd 

So  for  practical  as  well  as  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons,  private  realism  yielded  even  fur- 
ther to  public  expressions  of  optimism  and 
confidence.  Three  weclcs  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  in  April,  1961,  Mr.  Kennedy  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  onler  the  start  of  new  covert  opera- 
tions against  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist  regions  in  Laoe. 

Later  in  1981,  he  heard  so  much  debate 
about  the  growing  need  for  American  ground 
troops  in  Vietnam  that  the  decision  to  tend 
several  thousand  military  "advisers"  seemed 
a  relatively  modest  and  cautious  move. 

But  the  pressure  built  for  a  more  direct 
American  management  of  the  entire  war,  an 
Impulse  that  found  Ite  xiltlmate  expression 
in  Washington's  complicity  in  the  overthrow 
of  President  Diem.  Once  again,  more  than 
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the  Prwldent  rMliccd  tnuX  perbftps  more  tb*n 
he  wanted,  the  obligation  of  the  Oolted 
States  had  been  simultaneously  deepened 
and  made  more  dUBciilt  to  redeem. 

Along  with  the  Kennedy  term  and  the 
Kennedy  men.  President  Johnson  thus  In- 
herited a  broad  Kennedy  comnutment  to 
South  Vietnam.  And  twice  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
first  four  months  In  office.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  returned  from  Saigon  with  the  news 
that  things  were  going  from  bad  to  miserable. 
Stable  government  now  seemed  Impoaslble 
to  achieve  and  the  countryside  was  fast  fall- 
ing into  Vletcong  control. 

Mr.  McNamara  and  many  other  oSlclals 
began  to  preea  for  action.  Including  new 
covert  attacks  against  North  Vietnam  and 
at  least  urgent  planning  for  open  bombing 
and  border  patrols.  They  acknowledgisd 
privately  that  the  real  problems  were  in  the 
South,  but  they  co\ild  not  yet  conceive  of 
any  effective  form  of  Intervention. 

So  they  built  on  the  old  formula  of  the 
Kennedy  years — action  for  action's  sake,  not 
because  It  would  achieve  anything  tangible 
but  because  It  might  help  morale  In  Saigon 
and  cause  Hanoi  to  recognize  that  It  could 
never  "win"  the  war  without  confronting 
American  power. 

As  the  Pentagon  papers  show,  these 
"scenarloe"  for  threat  and  escalation  were 
written  In  the  glib,  cold  but  confident  spirit 
of  efficiency  experts — the  same  experts  whoee 
careful  plotting  of  moves  and  countermoves 
against  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  19fl2  Cuban 
missile  crisis  had  so  gloriously  vindicated 
the  new  political  science  of  gamesmanship 
and   probability   theory. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John  T.  Mc- 
Naughton  who  eventually  turned  against  the 
war  with  a  pathetic  confession  of  ignorance 
of  the  Vletnamse  people,  beet  typified  this 
style  of  thought  and  planning  at  the  upper 
levels  of  goveriunent. 

In  his  memorandums,  choices  of  more  or 
lees  war  were  reduced  to  "options":  "B — fast 
full  squeeze.  Present  policies  plus  a  sys- 
tematic program  of  military  pressures  against 
the  North  .  .  .":  "C — progressive  squeeze- 
and-talk.  Present  policies  plus  an  orchestra- 
tion of  communications  with  Hanoi  and  a 
crescendo  of  additional  military  moves  ..." 

Countries  and  peoples  became  "audiences": 
"The  relevant  audience  of  U.S.  actions  are 
the  Communists  (who  must  feel  strong  pres- 
sures), the  South  Vietnamese  (whose  morale 
must  be  buoyed),  our  allies  (who  must  trust 
us  as  underwriters'),  and  the  VS.  public 
(which  must  support  our  risk-taking  with 
U.S.  lives  and  prestige ) .  .  .  .  Because  of  the 
lack  of  rebuttal  time"  before  election  to 
Justify  particular  actions  which  may  be  dis- 
torted to  the  VS.  public,  we  must  act  with 
special  care — sl(pukllng  to  the  DJR.V.  that 
initiatives  are  being  taken,  to  the  GVN  that 
we  are  behaving  energetically  despite  the 
restraints  of  our  political  season,  and  to  the 
U.S.  public  that  we  are  behaving  with  good 
purpose  and  restraint." 

DDlMmON    or    OBJKCTTVKS 

Many  of  these  memorandums  were  only 
"contingency  plans"  that  contemplated  what 
else  the  United  States  might  do  in  one  or 
another  eventuality.  But  there  was  nothing 
contingent  In  their  definition  of  American 
purposes  and  objectives,  in  their  analyses — 
In  the  crucial  years  of  1984-66 — of  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
and  In  their  revelation  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  dozen  or  so  top  officials  whose  per- 
sistent clamor  for  action  could  be  delayed 
but  never  ultimately  denied  by  a  President 
who  shared  their  purpose. 

And  there  was  nothing  "contingent"  about 
the  direct  orders  of  the  National  Security 
CouncU  and  the  Presidential  messages  that 
have  turned  up  with  the  Pentagon  papers. 
The  lines  of  reasoning  and  decision  from  the 
aotloA  papers  to  the  contingency  papers  are 
direct  and  unmistakable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Pentagon  papers  and  The  Time's  re- 
ports on  them  confirm  the  Judgment  of  con- 
tempory  observers  that  President  Johnson 
was  reluctant  and  hesitant  to  take  the  final 
decision  at  every  fateful  turn  of  his  plunge 
into  large-scale  war. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  other  officials  were  often 
evasive  or  ooy  with  the  press  by  creating  the 
Impression  that  plans  for  bombing  were  only 
"recommendations"  without  "decision"  or 
that  "requests"  for  more  troops  from  the 
field  were  not  "on  my  desk  at  this  moment" 
because  they  lay  formally  elsewhere. 

But  these  are  not  the  most  important 
deceptions  revealed  In  the  Pentagon  papers. 

There  Is,  above  all.  much  evidence  that  the 
four  administrations  that  progressively 
deepened  the  American  Involvement  In  the 
war  felt  a  private  commitment  to  resist  Com- 
munist advance,  and  then  a  private  readi- 
ness to  wage  war  against  North  Vietnam  and 
finally  a  private  sense  of  frustration  with  the 
entire  effort  much  sooner  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  they  ever  acknowledged 
to  the  Congress  and  the  nation. 

There  Is  evidence  in  the  papers  that  the 
Congress  was  rushed  into  passing  a  resolution 
to  sanction  the  use  of  force  In  Vietnam  in 
1964,  ostensibly  to  Justify  retaliation  for  an 
"unprovoked"  attack  on  American  vessels, 
even  though  the  Administration  really  in- 
tended to  use  the  resolution  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war  and  withheld 
Information  that  have  shown  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  have  had  ample  reason  for  "re- 
taliating" against  the  United  States. 

There  is  evidence  that  all  the  elaborately 
staged  offers  of  negotiation  and  compromise 
with  the  Communist  adversary  were  privately 
acknowledged  in  the  Administration  as 
demands  for  his  virtual  "surrender." 

And  there  Is  evidence,  scattered  over  the 
years,  that  the  oft-proclaimed  goal  of  achiev- 
ing "self -determination"  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese was  in  fact  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  only  as  long  as  no  South  Vietnamese 
leader  choee  neutralism  or  any  other  form 
of  nonallgnment.  As  President  Johnson  put 
It  in  a  cablegram  to  his  ambassador  in  early 
1964.  "Your  mission  is  precisely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knocking  down  the  Idea  of  neutral- 
ization wherever  It  rears  its  ugly  head." 

The  evidence  for  two  very  specific  charges 
of  deception  that  have  been  leveled  against 
President  Johnson  since  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  Is  much  less  clear. 

The  Pentagon  study  Itself  did  not  make 
any  charges,  and  neither  did  The  Times  in 
Its  reports  on  the  findings  of  the  study.  But 
many  readers  concluded  that  Mr.  Johnson 
had  lied  to  the  country  in  1964.  when  he 
denounced  bis  Republican  opponent.  Sena- 
tor Barry  Ooldwater.  for  advocating  full- 
scale  air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam,  and 
again  In  April.  1965  when  he  secretly  author- 
ized the  use  of  American  troops  In  an  offen- 
sive combat  role. 

The  PeiMagon  study  describes  a  "general 
consensus"  among  the  President's  advisers, 
two  months  before  the  1964  election,  that  air 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam  would 
probably  have  to  be  launched.  It  reports  an 
expectation  amon^  them  that  these  would 
begin  early  In  the  new  year.  As  The  Times 
report  added,  the  papers  also  showed  the 
President  "moving  and  being  moved  toward 
war,  but  reluctant  and  hesitant  to  act  until 
the  end." 

BBABCR   THBOrCR   TRX    TILES 

Mr.  Johnson  and  those  who  defend  his  pub- 
lic statements  at  the  time  are  undoubtedly 
right  In  their  contention  that  the  President 
made  no  formal  decision  to  authorize  more 
bombing  until  there  were  additional  attacks 
on  American  bases  In  February.  1966. 

But  the  President  also  knew  that  most  of 
his  major  advisers  regarded  such  a  decision 
as  "Inevitable" — because  they  thought  South 
Vietnam  to  be  in  danger  of  Imminent  col- 
lapse, because  the  forces  to  conduct  more  air 
attacks  were  In  place,  because  the  target  llsu 
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had  long  ago  been  prepared  and  because  even 
sustained  bombing  was  destined  to  be  merely 
a  stop>gap  measure  until  more  troops  could 
be  rushed  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  search  through  his  own  dispatches 
from  Washington  at  the  time,  this  reporter 
has  come  upon  three  Interesting  accounts 
that  help  to  explain  the  confusion  but  tend 
to  support  the  much  more  thoroughly  re- 
searched Judgment  of  the  Pentagon  pi^Mrs. 

On  Oct.  9,  1964,  The  Times  reported  on  a 
news  conference  question  to  Secretary  Rusk 
about  reports  "here  and  In  Saigon  that  the 
Administration  was  considering  a  'major 
turn'  in  poUcy  but  deferring  a  decision  until 
after  Klectlon  Day.  Nov.  3."  Mr.  Rusk  refused 
to  predict  "future  events"  but  said  that  do- 
mestic politics  had  no  bearing  on  any  such 
decisions. 

On  Feb.  13,  1966,  after  a  new  "retaliatory" 
raid  on  North  Vietnam  but  before  the  start  of 
sustained  bombing,  this  reporter  quoted  two 
unidentified  high  officials  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President  re- 
mains skeptical  about  a  deeper  Involvement 
In  Asia,  but  he  is  getting  some  very  belliger- 
ent advice  from  very  intimate  quarters." 

"History  may  determine  that  it  was  already 
too  late,  that  the  die  Is  cast,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  Oovernment's  strategy  is  not  yet 
determined." 

In  other  words,  even  high  ofllclals  sensed 
that  their  President  was  still  reserving  final 
Judgment  and  "decision,"  but  they  did  not 
really  know  how  much  real  choice  remained. 

Arm  TKK  DCdSIOM 

Even  after  the  decision  had  been  made, 
however,  there  was  no  simple  way  to  get  a 
straight  answer  from  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration In  those  days,  as  is  evident  In  the 
opening  lines  of  a  dispatch  on  March  2.  1965: 

"The  Administration  described  today's  air 
strikes  against  North  Vietnam  as  part  of  a 
continuing'  effort  to  resist  aggression  and 
made  no  effort,  as  In  the  past,  to  relate  them 
to  particular  provocation.  .  .  .  The  White 
House  said  only  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  policy.  The  State  Department  said 
nothing.  .  .  ." 

Some  officials  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
on  at  least  one  occasion  since  then,  suggested 
that  such  coyness  after  decision  bad  been 
deemed  necessary  to  avoid  provoking  inter- 
vention in  the  war  by  Soviet  or  Chlneee  Com- 
munist forces.  They  never  explained,  how- 
ever, why  either  nation  would  make  such  a 
grave  decision  on  the  basis  of  announcements 
In  Washington  rather  than  on  the  facts  of 
the  bombing,  which  were  well  known  to  them. 

A  far  more  plausible  explanation,  one  that 
sounds  strange  in  matters  of  such  weight  but 
rings  true  to  those  who  could  observe  Lyndon 
Johnson  closely  and  sympathetically  In  those 
days,  has  been  offered  by  Stewart  Alsop  In 
Newsweek : 

"President  Johnson  was  trying  to  fool  him- 
self— and  temporarily  succeeding." 

What  really  emerges  from  the  Pentagon 
papers.  Mr.  Alsop  wrote  approvingly,  "is  a 
picture  of  a  desperately  troubled  man  resist- 
ing the  awful  pressures  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  Vietnam  quagmire — resisting  them  as  in- 
stinctively as  an  old  horse  resists  being  led  to 
the  knackers.  The  President  bucks,  whinnies 
and  shies  away,  but  always  in  the  end  the 
reins  tighten — the  pressures  are  too  muob 
for  him." 

As  the  Pentagon  papers  further  show.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  to  make  two  or  three  other  big 
decisions  about  troc^  cotnmltznents  and 
carve  them  up  into  smaller,  more  digestible 
numbers,  as  if  this  could  hide  the  magnitude 
of  the  American  Involvement.  He  knew  that 
he  was  not  winning  the  war  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  playing  only  for  some  unforesee- 
able stroke  of  good  fortune,  and  It  may  be 
that  his  sense  of  statesmanship  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  nation  would  be  preserved 
longer  If  he  minimized  the  task. 

Whatever  the  motives,  the  methods  for 
handling  the  awkwardness  of  Vietnam  had 
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then  become  almost  traditional.  But  It  was 
Mr.  Jotmson's  misfortune  to  be  President,  as 
Mr.  Oelb.  the  coordinator  of  the  study  has 
written,  when  the  "minimum  necessary  be- 
came the  funottonal  eqiilvalent  of  gradual 
escalation"  and  the  "minimal  necessity  be- 
came the  mazlxaum"  that  International  #"'< 
domestic  constraints  would  allow. 

The  overriding  evidence  In  the  Pentagon 
papers,  quite  apart  from  the  timing  of  deci- 
sions or  the  candor  with  which  they  were 
disclosed,  is  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  Involved  itself  deeply  and  consciously 
in  a  war  that  Its  leaders  felt  they  probably 
could  not  win  but  that  they  also  felt  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose. 

Gradually,  some  of  the  leading  advocates 
of  the  war  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  it,  but 
even  in  disillusionment,  they  felt  a  higher 
duty  of  loyalty  to  the  President  and  his 
policy  than  to  the  public  that  had  become 
deeply  divided  and  tormented  by  the  war. 

As  early  as  1966,  Mr.  McNaughton  perceived 
an  "enormous  miscalculation"  and  an  "esca- 
lating military  stalemate."  By  1067,  Mr. 
McNamara  and  probably  others  were  recom- 
mending a  reduction  of  objectives  and  per- 
haps a  faoe-savlng  exit  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coalition  government  In  Saigon. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  thought  more  unhappy 
Americans  were  hawks  than  doves  and  he 
was  also  forced,  amid  fears  of  noisy  resigna- 
tions, to  negotiate  with  his  military  leaders, 
who  were  demanding  more,  rather  than  less, 
commitment. 

DBCISrVX   SHOCK   AT  TBT 

Not  until  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  Tet 
offensive  In  1968,  and  the  need  to  mobilize 
reserves  if  he  was  to  meet  the  military's  re- 
quest for  206,000  additional  men  for  the  com- 
bat zone,  did  Mr.  Johnson  set  a  final  limit 
on  the  American  commitment,  cut  back  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  announce  his 
plan  to  retire  without  seeking  a  second  term. 

No  one  knows  to  this  day  whether  by 
these  moves  the  President  intended  to  hurry 
out  of  the  war  in  some  face-saving  manner 
or  merely  to  buy  still  more  time  from  the 
American  voters  for  a  final  effort  at 
vindication. 

As  the  Pentagon  papers  disclose,  his  Ad- 
ministration did  not  expect  much  from  the 
bombing  limitation  or  the  new  offer  to  nego- 
tiate with  Hanoi. 

"We  are  not  giving  up  anything  really 
serious  in  this  time  frame"  of  four  weeks,  the 
State  Department  Informed  its  embassies, 
noting  that  poor  weather  would  have  cur- 
tailed the  raids  for  that  period  in  any  case. 
It  said  that  some  of  the  air  power  would  be 
switched  to  targets  in  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  in  any  case  Hanoi  was  expected 
to  reject  the  bid  for  talks  and  this  would 
"free  our  hand  after  a  short  period." 

Hanoi  accepted  the  bid  for  talks,  but  has 
offered  very  little  so  far  that  Interest  Wash- 
ington. Neither  on  the  way  In  nor  on  the 
way  out.  it  is  now  clear,  was  the  American 
hand  in  Vietnam  ever  "free." 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  July  1,  1971) 

VS.  STTPPonm  Oottp  Against  Dixm 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

At  4:30  p.m.  on  November  1.  1963,  a  few 
hours  before  be  was  murdered.  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Vietnam  telephoned  U.S. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  the  American  government  to- 
ward the  coup  In  progress  outside  his  palace 
window. 

Lodge  was  noncommittal.  He  had  heard  the 
gunfire,  he  said,  but  he  did  not  have  all  the 
facts.  "Also  it  is  4:30  ajn.  In  Washington 
and  the  UJ3.  govenunent  cannot  possibly 
have  a  view." 

"But  you  must  have  some  general  Ideas." 
protested  Dlem.  "After  all.  I  am  a  Chief  of 
State.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  am  trying 
to  do  now  what  duty  and  good  sense  require. 
I  believe  in  duty  above  all." 
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Lodge  replied  that  Dlem  had  certainly  done 
his  duty,  and  with  courage,  and  no  one  could 
take  away  from  him  the  credit  for  his  con- 
tributions to  his  country.  "Now  I  am  worried 
about  your  physical  Hafety,"  the  Ambsssador 
continued.  Had  Dies',  beard  that  be  had  been 
offered  safe  conduct  out  of  the  country  If  be 
resigned? 

"No."  answered  the  beleaguered  but  stub- 
bom  Vietnamese  President. 

"If  I  can  do  anything  for  your  phyaloal 
safety,  please  call  me,"  Lodge  said. 

"I  am  trying  to  re-eeUblish  order,"  con- 
cluded Dlem,  In  the  last  words  he  would  say 
to  an  American.  Before  the  evening  vras  out, 
he  and  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  had  fled 
the  Presidential  Palace  through  a  secret  tun- 
nel. The  next  afternoon  they  were  captured 
by  the  insurgents  in  Cholon.  the  Chinese  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  shot  to  death  in  an 
armored  personnel  carrier  rumbling  through 
the  Saigon  streets. 

The  refusal  to  intervene  to  save  the  tot- 
tering Dlem  was  not  a  spur  of  the  moment 
decision  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  According  to 
a  Pentagon  study  of  United  States  InvtHve- 
ment  In  the  war.  It  was  part  of  a  thoroiighly 
planned  poUcy  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  had  decided  to  back  a  coup  if  it 
appeared  likely  to  succeed. 

"Beginning  In  August  of  1983  (two  months 
before  DIem's  overthrow)  we  variously  au- 
thorized, sanctioned  and  encouraged  the 
coup  efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  generals  and 
offered  full  support  for  a  successor  govern- 
ment." the  Pentagon  report  stated.  "In  Octo- 
ber we  cut  off  aid  to  Diem  In  a  direct 
rebuff,  giving  a  green  light  to  the  generals. 
We  maintained  clandestine  contact  with 
them  throughout  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  the  coup  and  sought  to  review  their 
operational  plans  and  proposed  new  gov- 
vemment."  the  report  added. 

This  policy,  which  sanctioned  Diem's  over- 
throw but  not  his  murder,  was  approved  at 
the  White  House.  Even  the  substance  of 
Lodge's  statements  In  the  final  conversation 
with  Dlem — quoted  in  the  Pentagon  study — 
followed  the  guidelines  of  a  directive  dis- 
patched to  Saigon  In  the  last  days  of  October 
by  McGeorge  Bundy.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assistant  for  national  security  affairs. 

In  that  11th  hour  order,  the  White  House 
directed  that  U.S.  authorities  In  Vietnam 
should  not  directly  Intervene  on  either  side 
In  a  coup  against  Dlem.  "But  once  a  coup 
under  responsible  leadership  has  begun,  and 
within  these  restrictions,  it  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  U.S.  Government  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed." the  directive  said. 

The  decision  to  topple  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem  was 
one  of  the  most  Important  turning  points 
in  the  United  States  struggle  in  Indochina — 
as  the  Pentagon  study  puts  it.  "one  of  the 
times  In  the  history  of  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment when  we  were  making  fundamental 
choices." 

The  study  says  that  the  basic  choices  were 
these:  (I)  to  continue  to  "plod  along"  with 
an  Increasingly  unpopular  Dlem,  (2)  to  en- 
courage or  tacitly  support  a  military  coup, 
taking  the  risk  that  the  government  might 
crumble  or  sccommodate  with  the  Viet  Cong 
and  (3)  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of  the 
political  instability  to  disengage  from  South 
Vietnam. 

According  to  the  study,  the  first  choice 
was  rejected  because  of  the  belief  that  "we 
could  not  win"  with  Dlem  and  his  brother 
Nhu.  The  third  course,  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam,  was  "never  seriously  considered" 
because  of  the  assumption  that  an  Inde- 
pendent. non-Oommunlst  South  Vietnam 
was  "too  Important  a  strategic  interest  to 
abandon." 

"The  second  course  was  chosen  mainly 
for  the  reasons  the  first  was  rejected — Viet- 
nam was  thought  too  important:  we  wanted 
to  win;  and  the  rebellious  generals  seemed 
to  offer  that  pro^)ect, "  the  Pentagon  study 
said. 
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As  a  conssquenoe  of  the  choice  that  was 
made,  the  United  States  significantly  deep- 
ened Its  commitment  to  South  Vietnam.  By 
deciding  to  bring  Dlem  down,  the  U.S.  as- 
sumed a  great  moral  responsibility  to  his 
successors  snd  the  people  of  the  country 
over  whom  they  tried  to  rule.  There  is  little 
indication  in  the  Pentagon  report — whose 
anonymous  authws  had  access  to  many  high 
level  documents  but  not  all  such  docu- 
ments— that  the  American  decision  makers 
realized  this  fateful  consequence  of  their 
action. 

llie  heightened  U.S.  responsibility  and  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  during  the  final  days 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  led  to  the 
commitment  of  American  ground  troops  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
but  Ironically,  Johnson  was  nmrtng  those 
within  the  government  who  raised  his  voice 
against  the  plan  to  bring  down  Diem. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  history,  the 
then- Vice  President  told  a  jigh  level  meet- 
ing at  the  State  Department  on  August  31, 
1963,  that  he  had  great  reservations  about 
a  coup  because  he  bad  never  seen  "a  genuine 
alternative"  to  Dlem.  "From  both  a  practical 
and  political  viewpoint  it  would  be  a  disaster 
to  pull  out."  Johnson  was  quoted  as  saying. 
Instead  of  a  coup,  the  United  Stares  should 
go  back  to  "talking  straight"  to  Diem's  gov- 
ernment and  "once  again  go  about  winning 
the  war,"  he  reportedly  added. 

The  basic  picture  of  the  United  States  In- 
volvement in  the  coup  against  Diem  was 
reported  in  the  press  at  the  time  and  addi- 
tional details  have  trickled  out  In  the  seven 
years  since.  The  Pentagon  study.  Including  a 
chronology  of  events  and  decisions  and  doc- 
umentation of  the  many  steps,  provides 
many  details  previously  unknown.  And  the 
study  shows  that  the  U.S.  role  was  even  more 
direct,  more  calculated  and  more  extensive 
than  was  generally  believed  at  the  time. 

Beginning  late  in  August.  1963.  more  than 
two  months  before  the  overthrow  of  Dlem, 
a  Central  Intelligence  Agency  official  In  Sai- 
gon was  in  direct  contact  with  the  plotters 
in  the  Vietnamese  military  command,  and 
the  same  officer  continued  to  function  as  a 
cotKlult  between  the  United  States  and  the 
coup  backers  until  the  end. 

In  the  final  hours  a  U.S.  agent  was  Invited 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  Vletnscnese  Joint 
General  Staff — control  room  for  the  coup — 
to  maintain  telephone  contact  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  while  the 
battle  raged  outside  the  palace. 

The  most  determined  and  energetic  ex- 
ponent of  the  coup  against  Diem  In  the  high 
ranks  of  the  American  offlcialdom.  the  study 
indicates,  was  Ambassador  Lodge.  The  morn- 
ing before  presenting  his  credentials  to 
Dlem  the  newly  arrived  VS.  ambassador  met 
with  other  top  officials  of  the  Embassy  to 
designate  CIA  contact  men  with  the  Saigon 
generals  and  agree  on  a  message  of  encourge- 
ment  to  be  passed  to  them. 

Lodge  was  acting  every  step  of  the  way  In 
accordance  with  guidance  from  Washington 
according  to  the  study.  When  Gen.  Paul 
Harklns  (the  VS.  Commander  in  Vietnam) 
objected  to  the  policy  and  when  Washington 
wavered.  Lodge  argued  It  was  too  late  to 
stop. 

The  ultimate  prime  cause  of  the  coup, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  tbe  actions 
of  the  two  men  who  suffered  the  most  from 
It.  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem  and  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  By 
violent  action  against  the  Buddhist  opposi- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  including  a  double- 
cross  of  the  UB.  Government  after  promises 
to  patch  up  the  quarrel,  the  Ngos  brought 
on  an  impasse  they  could  not  win.  They 
painted  themselves  and  the  American  gov- 
ernment into  a  comer. 

The  U.S.  Government  had  a  stUl-unoertaln 
role  In  the  original  selection  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Dlem.  a  Vietnamese  nationalist  who  bad 
lived  two  years  in  UB.  Catholic  seminaries. 
as  the  leader  of  South  Vietnam  after  the 
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parUUon  of  Um  countrr  In  1»M.  The  depart- 
ing French  dlatrusted  »nd  dero^ted  Olem — 
Prime  IClnUUr  Uc^r  Fkure  told  Secretary 
of  State  John  Foster  DuUas  that  Diem  waa 
"not  only  Incapable  but  mad,"  according  to 
a  document  In  the  Pentagon  papers.  But  the 
VS.  considered  Diem  the  beet  non-Commu- 
nlst  leader  arallable — and  despite  a  growing 
number  of  quarrels  and  dissatisfactions,  the 
U.S.  managed  to  live  with  him  until  May  of 
1963. 

His  downfall  began  where  his  life  began, 
m  the  beautlfxil  and  historic  dty  of  Hue. 
Where  Jean  BaptUte  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  <ln 
English,  Burning  Jade)  bad  been  bom  in 
1001,  the  third  of  six  sons  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Kha. 
Minister  of  Rites  and  Orand  Chamberlain  of 
the  Vietnamese  Kmperor  Thanh  Thai.  Though 
aristocratic  mandarins,  the  Ngos  were  Cath- 
olic— and  that  was  part  of  the  trouble.  After 
becoming  President  of  South  Vietnam.  Diem 
built  his  political  and  personal  base  on 
Catholicism,  which  is  very  much  a  minority 
religion  in  predominately  Buddhist  Vietnam. 
The  reaction  from  Buddhists  was  probably 
inevitable. 

In  the  Spring  of  IMS,  Jtist  after  the  flying 
of  Papal  fliags  in  Hue  in  commemoration  of 
the  ordination  of  Dlem's  brother  as  Arch- 
bishop, the  government  decided  to  enforce 
a  ban  on  the  flying  of  religious  colors.  May 
8  was  Buddha's  birthday,  and  a  crowd  gath- 
ered in  protest  to  the  ban  on  flying  the 
Buddhist  flag.  On  orders  from  a  Catholic  dep- 
uty province  chief,  troops  flred  into  the 
crowd,  killing  nine  persona  and  setting  off 
mass  demonstrations,  hunger  strikes  and  po- 
litical activity  among  the  Buddhists.  Diem 
and  his  brother  Nhu.  his  closest  adviser, 
responded  with  tear  gas,  nightsticks  and 
arrests. 

On  June  II.  an  elderly  monk  named  Thlch 
Quang  Due  poured  gasoline  over  his  body 
in  the  middle  of  a  Saigon  street  and  set 
himself  aflre  in  protest  to  the  government 
action. 

Under  heavy  pressure  from  the  United 
States,  the  Diem  regime  took  steps  to  ease 
the  crisis  by  negotiating  with  Buddhist  lead- 
ers and  issuing  a  joint  communique  on  a 
common  settlement. 

President  Kennedy  was  briefed  on  develop- 
ments at  the  White  House  on  July  4.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon  papers.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Roger  Hllsman  told  the 
President  that  Diem  might  not  live  up  to 
his  agreement  with  the  Buddhists.  "Our  esti- 
mate la  tliat  no  matter  what  Diem  did  there 
will  be  coup  attempts  over  the  next  four 
months.  Whether  or  not  any  of  these  at- 
tempts be  successfxil  is  impossible  to  say," 
Hllsman  told  Mr.  Kennedy. 

A  Special  National  Intelligence  Estimate 
from  the  CIA,  Issued  a  few  days  later,  told  a 
similar  story.  "If— as  Is  likely— Diem  faUs 
to  carry  out  truly  and  promptly  the  com- 
mitments he  has  made  to  the  Buddhists,  dis- 
orders will  probably  flare  again  and  the 
chances  of  a  coup  or  asaassinaUon  attempts 
against  him  will  become  better  than  even." 
The  CIA  did  not  tliink  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam  would  necessarily  gain  from  the 
overthrow  of  Diem.  "A  non-Communist  suc- 
cessor regime  might  be  Initially  leas  effec- 
tive against  the  Viet  Cong,  but,  given  con- 
tinued support  from  the  U.S.,  could  pro- 
vide reasonably  effective  leadership  for  the 
government  and  the  war  effort,"  the  CIA 
estimate  quoted  In  the  Pentagon  study  said. 

By  Augtist  the  situation  in  Vietnam  was 
deteriorating  and  Diem — again,  under  VS. 
pressure — made  a  public  statement  that  his 
policy  waa  conciliation.  Then  shortly  after 
midnight  on  August  31.  his  brother,  Ngo 
Dtnh  Nhu,  staged  a  lightning  assault  on 
the  Buddhists,  invading  pagodas  throughout 
the  country,  arresting  hundreds  of  monks 
and  bringing  the  crisis  to  even  bigger  di- 
mensions. The  U.S.  was  not  notified.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  Pentagon  study,  Nhu  had 
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the  telephone  lines  of  the  Embassy  axid  sen- 
ior U.S.  offletals  cut  when  the  raids  bsc*n. 

This  defiance  of  VS.  wlshsa  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  earlier  agreement — together  with 
the  public  furor  in  Vietnam  and  in  the 
United  States — led  to  determinaUon  In  many 
quarters  that  aomethlng  drastic  must  be 
done. 

On  August  23,  the  Vietnameae  generals  put 
out  cautious  feelers  to  American  ofllclals  in 
Saigon  about  the  U.S.  attitude  toward  a 
military  coup. 

In  Washington,  a  fateful  cable  was  drawn 
up  by  Hllsman  and  others.  It  was  hastUy 
cleared  with  the  President,  who  was  in  Hyan- 
nUport,  but  because  It  was  a  weekend,  several 
senior  officials  were  unavailable  to  look  at  It. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  papers,  the 
cable  to  newly  arrived  Ambassador  Lodge  said 
that  with  the  pagoda  raids.  Nhu  had  maneu- 
vered liimself  into  a  commanding  position  in 
his  brother's  government.  "The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  tolerate  situation  in  which 
power  lies  in  Nhu's  hands,"  Lodge  was  told. 
Diem  should  be  given  a  chance  to  rid  himself 
of  his  brother  and  his  coterie.  But  "if  in  spite 
of  all  your  efforts.  Diem  remains  obdurate 
and  refuses,  then  we  must  face  the  poasibUity 
that  Diem  himself  cannot  be  preserved." 

Lodge  was  told  to  Inform  key  Vietnameae 
mlUtary  leaders  that  the  United  States  would 
find  it  impossible  to  support  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically unless  Nhu  is  removed  from  the 
scene,  with  the  "otovloxis  Implication"  that 
Diem  would  have  to  go  if  he  ref  lued  to  dump 
his  brother.  "You  may  also  tell  appropriate 
military  commanders  we  will  give  them  di- 
rect support  in  any  interim  period  of  break- 
down central  government  mechanism,"  the 
cable  said. 

FlnaUy,  the  cable  directed  Lodge  and  the 
Embassy  team  to  "urgently  examine  all  pos- 
sible alternative  leadership  and  make  detailed 
plans  as  to  how  we  might  bring  about  Dlem's 
replacement  if  this  should  become  necessary." 

Lodge  replied,  the  Penatgon  study  shows, 
that  there  was  no  point  In  taking  such  a  de- 
mand to  Diem  since  it  was  virtually  certain 
he  would  refuse  to  dismiss  his  brother,  and 
this  might  alert  him  to  the  possible  coup. 
Instead  Lodge  proposed  to  go  straight  to 
the  generals.  It  was  then  that  the  high  U.S. 
Embassy  officials  In  Saigon  met  to  designate 
the  contact  men  with  the  generals  and  pre- 
scribe the  message  to  be  passed  along. 

The  key  points  of  the  Embassy  message  for 
the  generals  were:  "We  in  agreement  Nhus 
must  go."  and  "Question  of  retaining  Diem 
or  not  up  to  them  (the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary) "  The  generals  also  were  to  be  told,  "We 
cannot  be  of  any  help  during  initial  action  of 
assuming  power  of  the  state.  Entirely  their 
own  action,  win  or  lose.  Dont  expect  to  be 
balled  out." 

The  senior  U.S.  contact  man  met  on  Au- 
gust 37  with  Oen.  Tran  Thlen  Khlem  of  the 
Joint  General  Staff,  who  Informed  him  that 
the  leader  was  General  Duong  Van  Mlnh 
(known  as  "Big  Mtnh"  because  he  Is  unusu- 
ally large  for  a  Vietnamese  ) 

Back  In  Washington,  misgivings  had  begun 
to  develop.  Several  senior  officials  were  in 
the  capital  having  second  thoughts,  and 
General  Paul  Harking  cabled  hU  reservations 
from  Saigon.  According  to  the  Pentagon 
study,  arguments  broke  out  In  the  National 
Security  Council  about  VS.  backing  for  a 
coup. 

A  few  days  later,  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent refined  the  policy.  "The  VS.  Govern- 
ment will  support  a  coup  which  has  a  good 
chance  of  succeeding  but  plans  no  direct 
involvement  of  U.S.  armed  forces."  the  U.S. 
ofllclals  in  Saigon  were  Informed,  according 
to  the  Pentagon  papers.  General  Harklns  was 
authorized  to  tell  the  Vietnameae  generals 
that  he  was  prepared  to  establish  liaison 
with  them,  but  not  to  engage  In  Joint  coup 
planning. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  suggeated  Lodge 
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make  a  final  effort  to  persuade  Diem  to  gat 
rid  of  Nhu.  Rusk  wss  having  second 
thoughts.  At  the  August  31  meeting  at  the 
State  Department — the  session  when  Vice 
President  Johnson  raised  his  voice  against 
a  coup — Rusk  is  quoted  in  the  study  as  hav- 
ing said  that  the  far  better  course  was  not 
to  run  a  coup.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  was  quoted  as  agreeing  with  this 
view. 

Additional  meetings  between  the  coup 
plotters  and  the  VS.  contact  men  in  Saigon 
were  taking  place,  and  the  plotters  were  ask- 
ing for  assurances  that  their  U.S.  backing 
was  soUd.  Lodge  appealed  to  Washington  for 
some  such  sign. 

"We  are  launched  on  a  course  from  which 
there  is  no  respectable  turning  back:  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diem  government,"  Lodge 
reported  according  to  the  Pentagon  review. 
"There  is  no  turning  back  in  part  because 
U.S.  preetlge  is  already  publicly  coaunltted 
to  this  end  in  large  measure  and  will  become 
more  so  as  facts  leak  out.  In  a  more  funda- 
mental sense,  there  Is  no  turning  back  be- 
cause  there  is  no  posslblUty,  in  my  view, 
that  the  war  can  be  won  under  a  Diem 
Administration." 

On  August  31,  the  plotters  suddenly  called 
everything  off.  They  had  failed  to  win  the 
support  of  a  key  military  commander  m  the 
Saigon  region.  And.  the  Pentagon  study  sug- 
gests, they  were  still  unsure  of  the  United 
States. 

On  September  3,  they  got  public  encour- 
agement of  a  sort  from  a  very  high  source — 
President  Kennedy  himself.  Appearing  in  an 
interview  by  Walter  Cronklte  to  launch  the 
new  30-minute  CBS  Evening  News,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy condemned  the  repression  against  the 
Buddhist  and  raised  doubt  that  the  war 
could  be  won  unless  the  Diem  government 
could  win  back  the  popular  support  It  had 
lost.  Asked  If  this  was  possible,  Kennedy  re- 
plied that  it  could  only  be  done  "with 
changes  In  policy  and  perhaps  with  person- 
nel." His  meaning  was  clear  in  Saigon.  Nhu 
must  go. 

In  Washington,  the  U.S.  government  was 
reassessing  its  posiUon.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Council  met  September  6  to  discuss  the 
situation.  According  to  an  account  by  Roger 
Hllsman — first  pubUshed  In  his  UMTT  book, 
•To  Move  A  Nation"  and  quoted  from  the 
book  in  the  Pentagon  study— Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  asked  whether  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  Vietnam  could  be 
successfuUy  resisted  with  "any  government" 
In  Saigon.  Kennedy  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"If  it  could  not,  now  is  the  time  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  entirely,  rather  than  walUng." 
If  a  Communist  take-over  could  be  pre- 
vented, but  not  with  a  Diem-Nhu  govern- 
ment as  presently  consututed,  then  Lodge 
should  be  given  enough  sanctions  to  bring 
about  a  change,  the  Attorney  General  re- 
portedly added.  The  Pentagon  historian 
added  that  Kennedy's  statement  did  not  gen- 
erate a  searching  reappraisal  of  U.S.  poUcy. 
With  no  coup  In  prospect  and,  desplta 
US.  pressure,  no  sign  of  a  peaceful  change 
of  DoUcy  or  personnel.  Mr.  Kennedy  decided 
on  a  major  review  of  Vietnam.  He  dispatched 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  and  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  to  Saigon  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  review  was  completed  in  early  October, 
Lodge  was  Informed  that  "President  today 
approved  recommendation  that  no  initiative 
should  now  be  taken  to  give  any  active  covert 
encouragement  to  a  coup.  There  should, 
however,  be  urgent  covert  effort  with  closest 
security  under  broad  guidance  of  Ambassa- 
dor to  idenUfy  and  build  contacts  with  pos- 
sible leadership  as  when  it  appears."  This 
activity  was  to  be  kept  secret  and  fully 
deniable"  and  was  not  to  be  aimed  at  active 
promotion  of  a  coup — but  "only  at  siirveil- 
lance  and  readiness,"  the  Pentagon  study 
reporta. 
Simultaneously,    Oen.    Minh    Initiated    a 
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meeting  with  the  U.S.  contact  man,  which 
was  held  for  one  hour  and  10  minutes  in 
early  October.  Mlnh  outlined  the  main  par- 
tlclpanta  in  his  plan,  and  said  a  coup  was 
urgently  needed  to  prevent  loss  of  the  war 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  But  Minh  said  he  must 
know  the  U.S.  current  stsmd. 

Lodge  recommended  that  Mlnh  be  told  that 
the  United  States  would  not  attempt  to 
thwart  his  plans,  and  Washington  agreed. 
"While  we  do  not  wish  to  stimulate  coup, 
we  iklao  do  not  wish  to  leave  Impression  that 
U.S.  would  thwart  a  change  of  government  or 
deny  economic  and  military  aa^stance  to  a 
new  regime  if  it  i4>peared  capable  of  increas- 
ing effectiveness  of  military  effort,  ensuring 
popular  support  to  win  war  and  improving 
working  relations  with  U.S.,"  Lodge  was  tcdd. 
The  cable  also  expressed  the  need  for  vaort 
InfcHinatlon  on  the  generals'  plot  and  the 
likely  makeup  of  the  new  regime,  the  Penta- 
gon papers  show. 

The  message  was  passed  along  to  the  gen- 
erals by  the  U.S.  operative  on  October  10. 
Seven  days  later,  there  was  another  signal 
from  the  United  States — suspension  of  U.S. 
aid  for  Nhu's  Vietnamese  special  forces  units 
that  had  been  responsible  for  the  pagoda 
raids.  By  now  the  planning  for  a  coup  was 
well  advanced  among  the  Saigon  generals. 

Suddenly  the  split  in  the  U.S.  Government 
ranks  became  dramatically  e^iparent  to  the 
Saigon  plotters.  Gen.  Harklns,  who  was  cool 
to  a  coup  throughout,  was  quoted  as  telling 
a  high  ranking  Saigon  officer  that  such  a 
move  should  be  discouraged.  This  dlrecUy 
contradicted  what  the  plotters  were  hearing 
from  the  CIA  contact  man.  The  Saigon  gen- 
erals were  highly  upset. 

Harklns  told  Lodge  he  had  not  meant  to 
cause  any  problems,  but  had  misunderstood 
the  Washington  guidance.  But  the  more 
Harklns  thought  about  the  policy,  the  more 
he  disUked  it. 

The  plotters  had  told  the  U.S.  contact  that 
D-Day  for  the  coup  would  come  before  No- 
vember 3,  and  In  late  October  there  ensued 
a  flurry  of  last-minute  arguments  by  Harklns 
and  Lodge. 

Harklns  made  his  case  to  his  superiors  in 
the  Pentagon.  The  Pentagon  study  quotes 
this  cable: 

"I'm  not  opposed  to  a  change  in  govern- 
ment, no  Indeeed,  but  I'm  incllnd  to  feel 
that  at  this  time  the  change  should  be  in 
methods  of  governing  rather  than  a  complete 
change  of  personnel  ...  In  my  contacts  here 
I  have  seen  no  one  with  the  strength  of 
character  of  Diem,  at  least  in  fighting  Com- 
munists." 

"I  would  suggest  we  not  try  to  change 
horses  too  quickly,"  he  added.  ".  .  .  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  have  backed  Diem  for  eight 
long,  hard.years.  To  me  It  seeems  incongruous 
now  to  get  him  down,  kick  him  around  and 
get  rid  of  him.  The  U.S.  has  been  his  mother 
superior  and  father  confessor  since  he's  been 
in  office  and  be  has  leaned  on  us  heavily." 

Lodge  made  his  case  through  the  State 
Department.  He  pointed  out  that  General 
Tran  Van  Don,  the  chief  Vietnamese  contact 
with  the  Americans,  had  made  It  clear  that 
"this  Is  a  Vietnamese  affair."  Lodge  could  see 
no  practical  way  to  stop  it — and  even  if 
there  were,  he  would  be  opposed  to  It.  If  the 
U.S.  should  somehow  thwart  the  coup,  "it  is 
our  firm  estimate  that  younger  officers,  small 
groups  of  military,  would  then  engage  In  an 
abortive  action  creating  chaos  Ideally  suited 
to  VC  objectives."  he  is  quoted  in  the  study 
as  saying. 

"My  general  view  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  trying 
to  bring  this  medieval  country  Into  the  20th 
century  and  that  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  In  military  and  economic  ways  but 
to  gain  victory  we  must  also  bring  them  Into 
the  20th  century  politically  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  either  a  thorough  change  In  the 
behavior  of  the  present  government  or  an- 
other government."  Lodge  had  no  sign  of  any 
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likely  change  in  the  government  of  Diem  and 
Nhu. 

The  argument  was  ended  by  the  cable  to 
Lodge  from  McGeorge  Bundy.  "Tou  should 
take  action  to  persuade  coup  leaders  to  stop 
or  delay  any  operation  which,  in  your  best 
judgment,  does  not  clearly  give  high  prospect 
of  success."  Lodge  was  told,  the  Pentagon 
study  continues,  to  keep  U.S.  forces  out  of 
direct  intervention.  But  once  the  coup  was 
underway  under  responsible  leadership,  "it  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  VS.  Government  that 
it  should  succeed." 

At  10  a.m.  on  November  1,  Lodge  accom- 
panied Adm.  Hanr  Felt,  who  was  visiting 
Saigon,  on  a  courtesy  call  at  the  Presidential 
Palace.  Dlem's  monologue  to  the  two  Ameri- 
cans was  little  different  from  what  he  had 
been  sajrlng  all  along,  but  at  the  end — in  an 
unusual  gesture — he  called  Lodge  aside  and 
said  he  was  now  ready  to  talk  about  what 
the  United  States  would  like  him  to  do.  In 
the  words  of  the  Pentagon  study,  this  was 
"a  tragically  unwitting  example  of  too  little 
too  late."  The  coup  troops  were  at  that  mo- 
ment secretly  deploying  in  and  around 
Saigon. 

The  leaders  nj/rt  at  the  Joint  General  Staff 
headquarters  at  noon.  By  1:46  General  Don 
called  U.S.  military  headquarters  to  report 
the  coup  was  underway.  By  3  p.m.  the  Saigon 
radio  station,  police  headquarters  and  other 
key  installations  were  being  seized  and  about 
4  p.m.  troops  began  attacking  the  Presi- 
dential Palace.  At  4:30  the  generals  an- 
nounced the  revolution  on  Saigon  radio  and 
demanded  the  resignation  of  Diem  and  Nhu. 

It  was  then  that  the  telephone  rang  in 
Lodge's  office  and  Diem  was  on  the  line  for 
the  last  time.  By  8  p.m.  he  had  fied  the 
palace.  Around  7  a.m.  the  following  day  Diem 
and  Nhu  were  captured  and  shot.  The  coup 
leaders  said  this  was  not  part  of  the  plan. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  then  a  member  of 
the  White  House  staff,  saw  President  Ken- 
nedy shortly  after  he  heard  the  news  that 
Diem  and  Nhu  were  dead. 

Schleslnger  wrote  later: 

"He  was  somber  and  shaken.  I  had  not  seen 
him  so  depressed  since  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  No 
doubt  he  realized  that  Vietnam  was  his 
great  failure  in  foreign  policy,  and  that  he 
had  never  really  given  it  his  full  attention." 

When  Kennedy  came  into  office,  2000 
American  troops  were  in  Vietnam — but  now 
there  were  16,000  and  indications  that  more 
would  be  needed.  According  to  Schleslnger, 
the  young  President  was  haimted  by  "ifs" — If 
Vietnam  had  been  handled  as  a  pcditlcal 
problem  rather  than  a  military  problem,  if 
he  had  listened  to  the  right  people,  if  he 
had  sent  Lodge  to  Saigon  earlier — but  now 
all   that   was  past  and  Diem   was  dead. 

Twenty  days  later,  the  American  President 
was  dead  from  an  assassin's  bvUlet.  As  one 
regime  after  another  came  to  power  and  was 
toppled  In  Saglon.  the  Viet  Cong  grew  ever 
stronger  and  the  Saigon  government  weaker. 

And  In  due  course.  President  Kennedy's 
successor  sent  U.S  combat  troops  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  a  military  collapse. 

L.  B.  J.  Saw  or  GAm.i.E  as  Vitt  Trsxat 

(By  Murray  Marder) 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
In  1963  and  1964  feared  that  the  United 
States  might  be  forced  out  of  Vietnam  with- 
out "victory"  by  "pro-French"  factions  in 
Saigon  seeking  a  "neutralist"  peace,  the  Pen- 
tagon war  study  shows. 

U.S.  strategists  had  a  double  concern:  that 
Vietnamese  political  opponents  of  Amer- 
ican strategy  to  pursue  the  war  more  inten- 
sively might  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam 
behind  the  back  of  the  United  States;  or 
that  "pro-French"  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
erals would  agree  to  a  "neutralist"  end  of  the 
war.  The  highest  American  officials  equated 
that  with  a  "Oommumst  takeover." 

In  these  critical  years  before  the  American 
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role  in  the  conflict  had  greatly  eacalatad, 
the  United  States  struggled  far  more  to  stay 
in  the  war  than  to  get  out  of  It,  the  secret 
documents  reveal. 

By  1804.  what  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations  both  labeled  a  global  "tsat" 
against  Communist  expansion  also  became 
an  unexpected  test  of  another  kind.  Inside 
the  Western  alliance.  The  Johnson  admin- 
istration looked  upon  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  attempte  to  reassert 
French  infiuenee  in  Indochina  and  all  Asia — 
especially  his  call  for  the  "neutralisation"  of 
South  Vietnam — as  the  most  pernicious  por- 
tion of  the  Gaullist  plan  to  break  out  of 
American  "hegemony"  and  obtain  a  larger 
world  role  for  France. 

The  American  reaction  was  to  dig  In  deeper 
m  South  Vietnam,  to  avoid  at  all  cost  what 
U.S.  strategists  perceived  as  a  new  double 
threat  of  American  "humiliation." 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
in  a  March  16,  1964  memorandum  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  sununarized  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  negotiations  "on  the  basis  of  'neu- 
tralization' McNamara  reported : 

"While  de  Gaulle  has  not  been  clear  on 
what  he  means  by  this — and  is  probably 
deliberately  keeping  it  vaeiie  as  be  did  in 
working  toward  an  Algerian  settlement — he 
clearly  means  not  only  a  South  Vietnam  that 
would  not  be  a  Western  base  or  part  of  an 
alliance  structure  (both  of  which  we  could 
accept)  but  also  withdrawal  of  all  external 
military  assistance  and  speclflcally  total  U.S. 
withdrawal. 

"To  neeotlate  on  this  basis — Indeed  with- 
out ^>eclflcslly  relectlng  it — would  simply 
mean  a  Communist  takeover  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

"Only  the  U.S.  presence  after  1954  held  the 
South  together  under  far  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  enabled  Diem  (President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diecnl  to  refuse  to  go  through  with 
the  1954  provision  calling  for  nationwide 
'free'  elections  in  1956.  Even  talking  about  a 
U.S.  withdrawal  would  undermlnd  any 
chance  of  keeping  a  non-Communist  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  and  the  rug  would 
probably  be  pulled  before  the  negotiations 
had  eone  far." 

McNamara  listed  next  among  the  "alterna- 
tives" to  existing  U.S.  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam, which  was  falling  to  check  the  Com- 
munis advance,  "direct  military  action 
Bgslnst  North  Vietnam,"  and  as  other  choices, 
leaser  levels  of  expanded  U.S.  Intervention  in 
the  war. 

American  policy-makers  saw  U.S.  options 
for  action  narrowed  to  choices  of  greater  in- 
volvement, or  humiliating  withdrawal.  In 
later  years,  thoee  who  wrote  the  Pentagon 
assessment  contended  just  the  opposite  In 
retrospect  that  the  United  States  had  missed 
one  of  Its  best  opportunities  to  quit  the  war, 
when  Its  prestige  stake  in  It  waa  reiatlvely 
low. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  had  crooaed 
the  first  major  threshold.  Ite  complicity  In 
the  overthrow  of  President  Dl«n  on  Nov.  1. 
1963,  shattered  not  only  Diem  and  his  crafty 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  but  also  the  entire 
mandartn-style  political  structure  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  principal  U.S.  reason  for  enoouraglng 
the  elimination  of  Diem  and  Nhu  was  the 
American  c<»vlctlon  that  the  war  could  not 
be  won  by  them.  The  United  States  also 
feared  that  Nhu  would  try  to  sell  out  the 
American  Interests. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  staff,  had  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Oct.  2,  1963,  that  one  "dis- 
turbing feature  of  Nhu  Is  his  filrtatlon  with 
the  idea  of  negotiating  with  North  Vietnam." 
A  State  Department  message  the  same  year 
said,  "U.S.  government  cannot  tolerate  situ- 
ation in  which  power  lies  in  Nhu's  hands." 

VS.  alarm  about  the  Diem  regime's  Inten- 
tions had  Intensified  slnoe  September  1963. 
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In  tbjit  month,  pubUmbed  nports  diacloaed 
that  Dlcm  hAd  met  aeentiy  wlUi  •  mnch 
diplomat  assigned  to  Hanoi,  after  North  Vlct- 
namean  Preaident  Ho  Chi  Uinh  publicly  men- 
tioned a  poHlble  "ceaaeflre"  In  the  war,  and 
Preaident  de  Oaulle,  In  Parla.  luddenly  caUed 
for  a  removal  of  all  "foreign  Influence"  from 
"all  of  Vletiuun."  But  the  elimination  of  the 
Diem  reflme  only  intensified  the  preesures 
on  the  United  States. 

The  United  Statea  believed  that  Diem 
would  be  followed  by  a  leader  whom  the 
United  States  would  find  effective,  popular, 
durable  and  wholly  amenable  to  Its  own  In- 
tereets — Interests  which  the  secret  docu- 
ments  state  had  grown  larger  than  the  fate 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Dlem's  succeeeor,  Oen.  Duong  Van  Ifinh — 
"Big  Mlnh" — <now  a  leading  potential  oppo- 
sition candidate  in  South  Vietnam's  October, 
1971,  presidential  election)  became  a  national 
hero  for  toppling  Diem. 

But  Uinh  lasted  only  three  months.  He 
lost  power  In  a  bloodless  coup  led  by  Oen 
Nguyen  Khanh  on  Jan.  30.  1004.  Khanh's 
rationale  was  a  paradoxical  one  for  the 
United  States:  Khanh,  an  American-trained 
general,  said  he  moved  against  Mlnh  to  fore- 
stall a  plot  by  rival  "pro-French"  generals  to 
•else  power  and  negc^te  for  the  "neutrali- 
sation" of  South  Vietnam. 

The  explanatory  cable  sent  to  Washington 
by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was 
actiially  skeptical  about  Khanh's  story, 
nevertheless  ctxicentrated  on  what  Lodge 
knew  was  a  subject  of  great  sensitivity  for 
President  Johnson,  then  grappling  with  the 
compound  dilemmas  of  his  first  months  in 
office:  fear  of  a  forced  "neutralization"  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Lodge  also  concluded  In  his  report  to  the 
President  that  the  hard  reality  was  that 
Khanh  was  in  control;  that  Mlnh  was  popu- 
lar, but  in  the  American  judgment,  indeci- 
sive, and  that  to  achieve  victory  in  the  war 
"requires  a  tough  and  ruthless  commander. 
Perhaps  Khanh  is  it." 

Khanh,  however,  also  carried  into  power 
with  him  the  consequences  of  the  circum- 
stances that  be  said  put  him  Into  control: 
a  "pro-American"  general  who  preempted  a 
"pro-Prench"  faction  to  avotd  a  "neutralist" 
end  of  the  war. 

In  South  Vietnam's  ensuing  months  and 
years  of  revolving  power  struggles.  U.S. 
strategy,  the  Pentagon  review  shows  became 
Increasingly  subject  to  moxinting  bargaining 
demands  which  Khanh  based  on  the  Ameri- 
can interest  in  sustaining  his  "pro-Ameri- 
can" position. 

Most  significantly,  EQianh's  demands  sub- 
sequently included  a  campaign  to  extend  the 
war  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  This 
coincided  with  similar  demands  from  U.S. 
military  chiefs. 

For  years,  specialists  on  Vietnam  have 
argued  passionately  about  what  opportunity 
there  might  have  been  to  end  the  war  in 
the  lB«a-84  period.  Some  of  the  develop- 
ment* are  described  in  portions  of  the  secret 
Pentagon  war  review  that  are  stUl  unavail- 
able; other  Information  U  locked  in  White 
House  and  State  Department  files.  But  much 
of  the  story  Is  already  on  the  public  record. 
Before  the  murder  of  Diem  and  his 
brother,  'X:k>uncmor"  Nhu,  the  Nhus  "leaked" 
their  version  of  their  own  diplomatic  In- 
trigue. They  did  so  in  between  the  aborted 
August  1903  coup  that  failed  to  overthrow 
their  regime  and  the  Nov.  1,  1063,  coup  that 
did.  The  leaks  were  part  of  an  unsuccessfiU 
attempt  to  forestall  the  second  plot. 

On  Sept.  a,  1963,  a  Diem  controlled  news- 
paper, the  Times  of  Vietnam,  charged  that 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agents  had 
planned  a  coup  d'etat  for  Aug.  28  to  over- 
throw President  Diem.  The  time  pinpointed 
was  remarkably  accurate.  On  Aug.  33.  accord- 
ing to  the  U£.  version.  VIetnamaae  generals 
did  guardedly  sound  out  American  officials 
about  their  atttiude  toward  a  South  Viet- 
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nameee  coup.  That  coup  plan  waa  aborted  on 
Aug.  31. 

Before  and  during  that  period,  there  was 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  diplomatic 
maneuvering — much  of  It  at  cross-pur- 
poses— in  many  world  capitals,  to  launch 
negotiations  for  ending  the  Vlet..amese  war. 
North  Vietnam  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse; 
U.S.  planners  privately  thought  the  same — 
unless  a  stronger,  more  popular,  regime  were 
to  be  Installed  in  Saigon.  In  any  negotiations 
then,  the  Conununlst  side  would  have  been 
bargaining  from  strength,  and  the  Saigon 
government  from  weakness. 

North  Vietnamese  Preaident  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
gave  an  Interview  in  early  August  to  Austra- 
lian Communist  Journalist  WUfred  Burchett. 
a  long-time  friend.  Ho  reportedly  said  that 
•foreign  Intervention  must  cease,"  meaning 
Amer.can  intervention,  but  a  "cease-fire 
could  presumably  be  arranged"  by  the  ad- 
'eraarlee.  In  that  event.  Ho  indicated  rela- 
tions between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
could  be  placed  on  a  new  basis.  Tills  was  a 
hint,  not  a  precise  proposal;  but  it  was  in- 
terconnected with  other  moves. 

French  President  de  Gaulle  on  Aug.  29, 
Issued  a  deliberately  amblgu*iu  public  state- 
ment about  Vietnam.  He  recalled  the  history 
of  what  was.  untu  lOM,  French  Indochina, 
and  said  that  France  now  wished  for  "all  of 
Vietnam"  was  that  it  would  be  left  "to  this 
people,  and  to  It  alone,  to  choose  the  means" 
of  deciding  its  own  destiny  "in  Independence 
from  foreign  influence.  .  ."  De  Oaulle  said 
France  was  "ready"  to  "organiae  a  cordial 
cooperation   with   this  country"    (Vietnam). 

The  French  Ambassador  to  Washington. 
Herve  Alphand.  after  meeting  the  next  day 
with  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk,  said  de 
Oaulle  was  advocating  a  long-range  solution 
to  reunify  North  and  South  Vietnam  in  "In- 
dependence and  neutrality"  without  any 
intention  of  slapping  at  the  United  States. 

The  French  initiative  Ignited  diplomatic 
follow-up  moves  in  world  capitals,  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  aroused  great  Interest 
among  men  who  would  not  be  labeled  "early 
doves"  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  elsewhere, 
especially  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (D-Mont  ) 
and  columnist  Walter  Llppmann.  The  docu- 
ments show  that  their  Interest  in  de  OatUle's 
overture  became  a  subject  of  special  concern 
for  President  Johnson. 

In  Saigon  In  mid-September.  Diem  and  his 
brother,  struggling  desperately  to  survive, 
tried  to  show  they  had  spumed  opportunities 
to  negotute  behind  the  back  of  the  United 
States — and  had  bargaining  cards  of  their 
own.  They  spoke  to  columnist  Joseph  Alsop. 
who  reported  on  Sept.  18  that  "De  Oaulle's 
statement  was  in  fact  the  visible  part  of  a 
most  peculiar  Iceberg." 

The  DIem-Nhu  story,  which  Alsop,  a  mili- 
tant supporter  of  the  war.  described  as 
"French  intrigue  .  .  .  cleverly  armed  to  de- 
feat American  policy"  was  that  after 
Burchett's  interview  with  Ho  was  published, 
the  French  Delegate-Oeneral  in  Hanoi, 
Jacques  de  Buzon.  made  a  rare  visit  to 
Saigon. 

De  Buzon  was  accompanied  by  the  French 
Ambassador  to  Saigon.  Roger  L'Alouette.  The 
latter  reportedly  had  hinted  repeatedly  to 
Nhu  In  earlier  visits  that  the  United  Statea 
was  planning  to  destroy  him  and  Diem.  The 
message  from  Ho  that  De  Buaon  brought 
from  Hanoi,  according  to  this  account,  waa 
that  Ho  had  "quite  changed  his  mind"  about 
"Diem  the  feudalist  .  .  .  the  American  pup- 
pet" and  now  spoke  of  "Diem  the  good 
Vietnamese  ...  a  patriot."  (Other  pub- 
lished accounts  differ  about  who  said  what, 
but  confirms  the  meetings.) 

The  Polish  member  of  the  International 
Control  Commission  for  Vietnam,  Mleczyslaw 
Manelll,  next  vutted  Nhu  and  reportedly  told 
him  that  he  carried  a  message  from  North 
Vietnamese  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong.  Nhu 
claimed  that  this  message  was  that  the  Pre- 
mier "begged  me  to  open  negotiations  on  the 
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basis  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  cease-fire  proposal" 
and  specified  "many  details,"  amounting  to 
"almost  an  attractive  offer."  Nhu  tcrid  Alsop 
that  he  replied  to  the  Polish  envoy  that  "I 
could  not  open  negotiations  behind  the  backs 
of  the  Americans,  when  you  (the  Americans] 
were  aiding  us  so  importantly.  That  waa  out 
of  the  question." 

This  sequence  of  public  developments  and 
reports  helps  to  amplify  many  statements  in 
official  documents  In  the  secret  Pentagon 
study. 

A  lengthy  report  to  President  Kennedy 
dated  Oct.  2,  1963,  from  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Oen  Taylor,  after  a  sxirvey  trip  to  Viet- 
nam, described  Nhu  as  "the  hatchet  man." 
The  report  said  Nhu's  attempts  at  "building 
up  with  Madame  Nhu  of  a  wide  personal  ap- 
paratiu  have  smacked  more  and  more  of  the 
outright  totalitarianism.  A  further  disturb- 
ing feature  of  Nhu  is  his  filrtatlon  with  the 
Idea  of  negotiation  with  North  Vietnam." 

The  McNamara- Taylor  report  said  "discon- 
tent with  the  DIem/Nhu  regime  .  .  .  has  now 
become  a  seething  problem."  But  It  also  as- 
sessed the  "prospects  of  an  early  spontaneous 
replacement  of  the  Diem  regime"  as  "not 
high."  The  report  suggested  "an  Intensive 
clandestine  effort"  to  make  contacts  "to  con- 
tinuously i^jpralse  coup  prospects." 

McNamara  and  Taylor  forecast  that  "The 
prospects  that  a  replacement  regime  would 
be  an  Improvement  appear  to  be  about  60-50. 
Initially,  only  a  strongly  authoritarian  regime 
would  be  able  to  pull  the  government  to- 
gether and  maintain  order  .  .  .  Such  an  au- 
thoritarian regime,  perhaps  after  an  Initial 
period  of  euphoria  at  the  departure  of  Diem/ 
Nhu,  would  be  apt  to  entail  a  resumption  of 
the  repression  at  least  of  Diem,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  Establishment  before 
Dtem.  and  an  emphasis  on  conventional  n^ll- 
tary  rather  than  social,  economic  and 
political  considerations,  with  at  least  an 
equivalent  degree  of  xenophobic  national- 
ism. .  .  .■• 

Ambassador  Lodge,  in  an  October,  1963,  re- 
port to  the  President's  national  security  ad- 
viser, McOeorge  Bundy.  was  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  after  Dlem's  ouster:  Lodge  said, 
in  part. 

"We  should  not  thwart  a  coup  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  it  seems  at  leaat  an  even  bet 
that  the  next  government  would  not  bungle 
and  tumble  as  much  as  the  present  one  has. 
Secondly,  it  is  extremely  unwise  In  the  long 
range  for  us  to  pour  cold  water  on  attempts 
at  a  ooup  ...  We  should  remember  that 
this  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the  people  In 
Vietnam  can  possibly  get  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." 

When  the  antl-Dlem  coup  which  the 
United  States  favored,  was  followed  by  the 
next  coup  overthrowing  "Big  Mlnh,"  Lodge 
took  It  as  phlegmatlcally  as  possible,  the 
documents  reveal. 

The  Pentagon  study  reports  that  the  U.S. 
embaesy's  first  hint  of  the  Khanh  coup  that 
removed  Mlnh  came  on  Jan.  20,  1964,  from 
Italian  Ambassador  D'Orlandl.  His  Informa- 
aon,  as  the  analyst's  summary  describes  it, 
was  that  Oenerals  Tran  Van  Don  and  Ton 
Thap  Dlnh  were  "potential  leaders  of  a  group 
that  might  accept  a  French  neutralization 
formula,  especially  if  the  U.S.  position  on 
that  issue  were  not  clarified  Immediately." 
Lodge,  a  few  days  later,  issued  a  public 
statement  that  the  United  States,  "In  soli- 
darity with  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  firmly  rejects  the  spurious  idea 
of  'neutralizing'  South  Vietnam  since  'neu- 
tralization' would  simply  be  another  means 
of  a  Communist  takeover." 

On  Jan.  27,  1964 — five  days  after  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  described  South  Viet- 
nam in  a  secret  report  as  "pivotal  ...  In  our 
world-wide  confrontation  with  the  Com- 
munists"— France  announced  that  It  was  ex- 
tending diplomatic  recognition  to  Commu- 
nist China.  China,  to  Kennedy-Johnson 
administration    strategists    was    the    arch- 
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enemy   behind    the    entire    Asian    "test"    of 
Communist  expansion. 

The  Johnson  administration  was  furious. 
De  Oaulle,  as  American  strategists  saw  the 
world,  first  smashed  the  U.S.  "grand  design" 
for  the  Western  Alliance  in  Europe,  and  now 
was  launching  a  similar  challenge  in  the 
Pacific. 

In  Saigon,  when  Oen.  Khanh  personally 
discussed  with  Lodge  his  Intended  coup,  two 
days  in  advance,  "The  striking  thing."  the 
analyst  commented,  'is  that  although 
Khanh  evidently  made  his  intentions  clear, 
the  Ambassador's  first  thought  was  to  pro- 
test to  de  Oaulle  rather  than  to  warn"  the 
Saigon  government.  Lodge,  In  the  analyst's 
words,  urged  Washington  to  protest  "to 
de  Oaulle  against  French  clandestine  plotting 
to  upset  the  OVN  (South  Vietnam]  and  set 
It  thereby  upon  a  neutralist  course." 

Other  reporU  reaching  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Saigon,  the  Pentagon  study  said,  were  that 
the  "pro-French,  pro-neutralist"  South  Viet- 
namese generals  who  planned  to  depose  Oen. 
Mlnh  had  "French  authorization  to  spend 
up  to  2  billion  piastres  to  achieve  a  neutrali- 
zation of  South  Vietnam." 

Khanh  reportedly  informed  Lodge  that 
Mlnh  "agreed"  to  "secure  changes"  in  the 
Mlnh  Junta  to  save  it  from  the  threat.  In- 
stead, Khanh  took  control,  leaving  Mlnh 
temporarily  as  titular  chief  of  state. 

Lodge's  explanation  to  President  Johnson, 
briefiy  mentioned  earlier  illustrates  how  men 
on  the  spot  often  cushioned  the  blow  of  bad 
news  for  the  White  House.  Lodge  reported 
just   after   the   Khanh   coup: 

"Gen.  Khanh's  coup  was  obviously  ex- 
tremely disconcerting  at  first  blush.  We  felt 
we  were  beginning  to  make  real  progress  here 
with  the  Mlnh  government — In  the  conduct 
of  the  effort  against  the  Vletcong;  and  in 
making  Gen.  Mlnh  into  a  popular  figure,  lo 
overthrow  a  government  which  was  progress- 
ing fairly  satisfactorily  seemed  like  a  violent 
and  disorderly  procedure. 

"On  second  thought,  however."  said  Lodge, 
Generals  Tran  Van  Don  and  Le  Van  Kim, 
who  were  alleged  by  Khanh  to  be  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  alleged  pro-neutralist  coup 
"had  never  foresworn  the  poeslbllity  of  a 
neutralist  solution  at  what  might  have 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  proper  time.  They 
had  clearly  been  working,  and  working  ef- 
fectively, to  strengthen  the  effort  against  the 
Vletcong. 

"But  none  of  us  had  ever  discussed  what 
the  next  step  would  be  after  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  had  reached  a  position  of 
strength.  Perhaps  they  did  favor  the  Prencli 
neutrality  solution  at  that  time.  We  had  all 
concentrated  exclusively  on  winning  . 
Finally.  Ambassador  D'Orlandl  of  Italy,  who 
Is  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  here,  has 
thought  since  November  that  the  Mlnh  gov- 
ernment was  actively  in  support  of  Gen. 
de  Gaulle's  ideas  and  would  turn  overtly 
neutralist  at  the  proper  time  .  .  . 

"He  (D'Orlandl)  had  said  this  to  me  several 
times  and  had  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
both  Don  and  Kim  were  still  French  citizens 
had  been  aides  to  Marshall  de  Lattre  when 
he  was  here,  and  had  actively  worked  in  the 
French  Secret  Service  in  the  past.  Therefore, 
opinion  of  the  French  Intentions  for 
neutralization  coup  might  be  correct  .  .  . 

"Finally,  in  this  country  it  rarely  occurs 
to  anyone  that  an  election  is  an  efficient  or 
appropriate  way  to  get  anything  Important 
accomplished.  The  traditional  way  of  doing 
important  things  here  Is  by  well  planned,  well 
thought  out  use  of  force.  What  Gen.  Khanh 
has  done  does  not  appear  to  have  shocked 
the  Vietnamese  .  .  .  However,  numerous 
Vietnamese  have  expressed  the  opinion  to 
members  of  my  staff  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
Gen.  Mlnh  was  removed  because  he  Is  a  'good 
man.' 

"The  real  question  Is,  therefore:  Is  Khanh 
able?  Will  he  really  supply  some  drive  in 
connection  with  the  effort  against  the  Viet- 
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cong?  The  evidence  to  date  is  that  he  is  able, 
that  he  has  a  lot  of  drive,  and  that  he  is  not 
tolerating  any  delay  .  .  . 

"If  Khanh  is  able,  his  advent  to  power  may 
give  the  country  one-man  command  in  place 
of  a  junta.  This  may  be  good.  We  have  every- 
thing we  need  In  Vietnam.  The  UJ3.  has  pro- 
vided military  advice,  training,  equipment; 
economic  and  social  help:  and  political  ad- 
vice. The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  put  a 
relatively  large  number  of  good  men  into 
Important  positions  and  has  evolved  civil 
and  military  procedures  which  appear  to  be 
workable.  Therefore,  our  aide  knows  how  to 
do  it;  we  have  the  means  with  which  to  do 
It;  we  simply  need  to  do  It,  This  requires  a 
tough  and  ruthless  commander.  Perhaps 
Khanh  Is  It." 

The  Pentagon  reviewer,  however,  was  much 
blunter  writing  In  retrospect.  "We  (the 
United  States)  recognized  it  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  stability  of  the  government  that 
we  had  believed  was  so  necessary  for  South 
Vietnam,  and  we  doubted  the  charges  that 
Khanh  used  as  a  justification  for  his 
actions." 

But  President  Johnson  evidently  had  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  priorities;  he  apparently  re- 
garded "neutralization,"  of  Vietnam,  which 
he  repeatedly  defined  as  "a  Communist  take- 
over" as  the  greatest  danger  to  his  domestic 
and  International  objectives.  He  firmly  in- 
structed Lodge,  in  a  cable  in  late  March, 
19S4,  published  earlier,  out  of  the  Pentagon 
study,  that  "your  mission  Is  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  knocking  down  the  Idea  of  neu- 
tralization wherever  It  rears  Its  ugly 
head  ...  I  have  made  this  point  myself  to 
Mansfield  and  Llppmann  .  .  .  You  may 
want  to  convey  our  concern  on  this  point  to 
Oen.  Khanh  and  get  his  Idea  on  the  best 
possible  Joint  program  to  stop  such  talk  in 
Saigon,  in  Washington,  and  In  Paris." 

But  the  entire  situation  In  Vietnam  had 
changed  while  the  Kennedy-Johnson  admin- 
istrations were  exchanging  control  of  the 
White  House.  President  Johnson  was  deter- 
mined to  show  the  world  that  the  United 
States,  while  emotionally  shaken  by  the 
young  President's  death,  would  redouble.  If 
necessary.  Its  pursuit  of  the  world  "tests" 
staked  out  In  the  Kennedy  years.  To  main- 
tain continuity,  he  retained  all  the  same  key 
advisers. 

It  was  a  month  after  President  Kennedy's 
death,  before  some  of  those  advisers  began 
to  glimpse  the  consequences  of  the  destruc- 
tion in  November  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
p>olltlcal  structure  built  by  Diem  with  major 
U.S.  support  since  1954. 

The  sudden  "gloomy  picture"  discovered 
by  McNamara  In  his  previously  mentioned 
Dec.  21,  1963,  report,  warning  that  South 
Vietnam  was  about  to  collapse  either  Into  a 
"neutralist"  or  "Communist-controlled  state" 
was  only  the  first  blow.  U.S.  officials  learned 
in  stages  that  during  the  Diem  days  they 
had  been  using  overly  optimistic  and  inac- 
curate basic  information  from  South  Viet- 
namese officials.  After  Diem,  the  information 
Improved,  only  to  reveal  that  South  Vietnam 
was  now  crumbling  more  swiftly  than  ever 
under  rival  generals  who  lacked  any  political 
experience,  good  or  bad. 

But  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  try 
to  correct  that  deficiency 

McNamara  reported  on  March  16.  1964,  that 
the  Khanh  regime  suffered  from  "uncertain 
viability."  and  "there  is  a  constant  threat  of 
assassination  or  of  another  ooup  .  .  .  Whether 
or  not  French  nationals  are  actively  encour- 
aging such  a  coup,  de  Gaulle's  position  and 
the  continuing  pessimism  and  antl-Amerl- 
canlsm,  of  the  French  community  In  South 
Vietnam  provide  constant  fuel  to  neutralist 
sentiment." 

"On  the  positive  side,"  reported  McNamara, 
•the  Khanh  government  ...  is  highly  re- 
sponsive to  U.S.  advice  .  .  ."  The  United 
States,  said  McNamara,  must  "make  It  clear 
that  we  fully  support  the  Khanh  govern- 
ment ..." 
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Khanh,  however,  as  the  general  kept  pro- 
testing to  Lodge  when  the  Ambassador  urged 
political  reforms  to  rally  the  nation  to  fight 
better,  was  a  soldier,  not  a  oolltlcian. 

The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  already  had 
put  before  McNamara  on  Feb.  18.  1964,  a  full 
scenario  for  remedial  action  to  help  win  the 
war.  It  Included,  "induce  .  .  .  Gen.  Kahn  .  .  . 
to  accept  US  advisers  at  all  levels  considered 
necessary  •;  "establish  the  GVN  and  Khanh's 
Images.'  "  plus  a  range  of  limited  eecalatory 
military  actions 

But  the  Joint  Chiefs,  recalling  their  re- 
peatedly sidetracked  recommendations  about 
how  to  fight  the  war,  also  said  that  new, 
limited  miUtary  actions  cannot  "exercise  a 
decisive  effect  on  the  campaign  against  the 
Vletoong."  Among  subjects  now  requiring 
study  with  "urgency, "  they  told  McNamara, 
was,  first.  "Intensified  operations  against 
North  Vietnam  to  Include  air  bombings  of 
selected  targets."  VS.  military  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam,  amd  Inevitably  Khanh  also, 
soon  Increased  their  demands  for  the  same 
solution. 

The  paradox  for  the  United  SUtes  was 
that  the  weaker  Khanh  became  In  ccordlnat- 
Ing  South  Vietnamese  political  and  military 
action  to  meet  intensified  Communist 
assaults,  the  stronger  became  his  bargaining 
power  to  require  the  United  States  to  meet 
his  demands — or  face  the  rejected  alterna- 
tives: "neutralization,"  "outright  Commu- 
nist takeover,"  and  most  lmi>ortantly,  U,S. 
world  "humiliation." 

In  the  optimistic  days  of  July,  1962,  when 
the  United  States  was  inducing  an  often- 
recalcitrant  Diem  to  accept  a  few  thousand 
more  American  advisers,  Washington  simul- 
taneously began  to  plan  to  reduce  its  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  after  they  reached  a  pro- 
jected peak  of  12,000  men  In  1964.  The  plan 
was  to  reduce  this  force  to  1,600  men  by 
1968. 

This  became  simply  a  bureaucratic  exer- 
cise, the  Pentagon  review  shows;  the  first 
withdrawal  plan  was  abandoned  in  the  black 
days  of  March,  1964  after  "an  ostensible  cut- 
back of  1,000  men  ...  in  December,  1963." 
That  was  simply  a  bocdikeeping  illusion;  U.S. 
force  levels  then  already  were  more  than 
4,000  over  the  planned  peak  of  12,000  men  by 
1968. 

By  March,  1964,  President  Johnson's  strat- 
egy was  becoming  locked  into  no  choice  that 
he  or  his  chief  advisers  regarded  as  bearble 
except  escalation.  The  Pentagon  reviewer 
commented  from  the  retrospective  vantage 
point  of  the  1967-68  war  review:  ".  .  .  It  was 
increasingly  apparent  that  we  were  as  com- 
mitted to  the  struggle  as  our  clients  were — 
possibly  even  more  committed." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  1,  1971] 

Viet  Combat  Role  Ubgcs  on  JFK 

IN   1962 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  year  1962  opened  for  President  Ken- 
nedy with  the  grim  word  that  he  had  not 
done  enough  to  save  South  Vietnam. 

According  to  documents  from  the  Penta- 
gon study  available  to  The  Washington  Post, 
the  ch«^rman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stsiff 
had  prepared  one  of  those  Pentagon  fiip- 
chart  talks  for  Mr.  Kennedy.  Although  there 
Is  no  direct  evidence,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  talk  was  delivered.  In 
any  case.  It  Is  likely  that  the  dreary  word 
reached  the  President. 

Oen.  Lyman  L.  Lenmitzer,  then  the  JCS 
chairman,  was  prepared  to  discuss  China's 
problems  (things  must  be  bad  because  wheat 
had  been  purchased  from  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia), the  setup  of  the  16.500-man  Vlet- 
cong military  establishment  and  the  belief 
that  North  Vietnam  then  was  running  a 
training  center  near  the  city  of  Vlnh  "where 
pro-Vletcong  South  Vietnamese  receive  an 
18-month  military  course  Interspersed  with 
intensive  Communist  political  Indoctrina- 
tion." 
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"Two  800-mau  b»tuUon«  Klraady  b«ve 
complet«d  tnU&lxig,"  Mid  L»mnltwrr'i  "talk- 
ing paper"  for  th«  Jan.  9  m«eUnc  with  tbe 
PrMldent.  "and  another  two  hattoltnim  began 
trmlnlnc  In  May,  IMl."  Hare  w«re  algna  of 
danger. 

Then  LemnltBer,  If  be  followed  the  "talk- 
ing paper"  prepared  for  him,  waa  to  quote 
the  Praaldent  to  hlmaetf : 

"The  Praaldent  on  23  NOTember  1961  au- 
thorlMd  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Inatruct 
the  U.S.  AmbaMador  to  Vietnam  to  inform 
Prealdent  Dlam  that  the  UJS.  Oovemmant 
was  prepared  to  Join  the  OVM  (Oovemment 
of  South  Vietnam)  In  a  sharply  Increased 
effort  to  avoid  a  further  deterioration  of  the 
situation  In  SVN  (South  Vietnam)."  Next 
were  listed  the  mUltary  stepa  the  Praaldent 
had  approved  leas  than  two  months  earlier. 

One  chart  showed  "approved  and  funded 
construction  projects"  including  improve- 
ments at  airfields  at  Plelku.  Blenhoa  and  at 
Tansonnhut  (Saigon).  Here  was  the  com- 
mitment thus  far.  But,  the  "talking  paper" 
indicated,  that  was  not  enough. 

Some  of  tbe  projects  listed,  such  as  de- 
foliation were  charaetcrlaed  as  having  "all 
the  earmarks  of  gimmicks  that  cannot  and 
will  not  win  the  war  in  South  Vietnam."  Tbe 
documents  do  not  show  that  the  President 
had  yet  committed  himself  to  "win  the 
war"  but  that  was  the  clear  premise.  Tbe 
"commitment  of  U.S.  units"  In  support  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  forces  In  one 
form  or  another  "should  make  It  obvious  to 
the  Vietnamese  and  the  rest  of  the  wt>rld 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  pre- 
venting Communist  domination  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia." 

Yet  "all  of  the  recent  actions  we  have 
taken  may  still  not  be  sufficient  to  stiffen 
the  will  of  the  government  and  the  people 
of  SVN  sufficiently  to  resist  Communist  pres- 
sure and  win  the  war  without  the  VS.  com- 
mitting combat  forces." 

"nie  documents  available  do  not  Include 
any  proposed  moves  Lemnltzer  was  to  put  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  But  a  Natloiuil  Security  Action 
Memorandum  of  Jan.  18,  nine  days  later. 
shows  that  the  President  waa  focusing  not 
on  sending  In  combat  fotoes  but  on 
counterlnsurgeney. 

He -ordered  establishment  of  "a  Special 
Oroup  (Counter-Insurgency)"  to  "assure 
unity  of  effort  and  tbe  use  of  all  available 
reeources  with  maximum  effectiveness  In  pre- 
venting and  real  sting  subversive  Insurgency 
and  related  forms  of  indirect  aggression  In 
friendly  countries."  Tbe  new  group  was  to 
be  beaded  by  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor.  An  annex 
to  the  memorandum  listed  the  "critical 
areas"  assigned  to  It  as  Laos,  South  Vietnam 
and  Thailand. 

Tbe  aame  day  Oen.  Lemnltnr  sent  a 
memorandum  to  Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Lana- 
dale,  who  had  been  dealing  with  Insurgencies 
for  years,  stating  that  "now  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  increased  direct  participation 
by  US  personnel  In  the  planning  and  super- 
vision of  VletnamcM  counterlnsurgeney 
operations.  Inherent  In  such  increased  direct 
participation  ahould  be  some  aasuranoe  of 
US  support  for  Diem  personally. " 

Lemnitser  waa  responding  to  Lansdale's 
statement  that  Diem  was  worried  about  a 
coup  against  him  and  that  this  had  made 
blm  reluctant  to  let  bis  field  commanders 
"Implement  the  task  force  concept  that  was 
an  Important  part  of  the  over-all  plan  of 
operations  sgalnst  the  Vletcong." 

On  Jan.  M,  the  State  Department  came  up 
with  some  suggestions.  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary U.  Alexis  Johnson  suggested  to  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  RosweD  OUpatrlc  that  If 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  were  to  be  in- 
creased at  the  time  "we  would  envisage 
strategic  plans  made  In  Saigon  giving  priority 
to  areas  to  be  cleared  and  held  and  setting 
forth  general  methods  to  be  used.  We  beUeve 
these  should  be  acoompllshed  by  numerotM 
small  tactical  actions  planned  and  executed 
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by  American  and  Vietnamese  officers  on  the 
spot  to  meet  the  local  aituatlon  at  the 
moment." 

Johnson  wrote  that  State  felt  "our  train- 
ing program  for  ABVN  (Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam)  be  baaed  primarily  on  the  con- 
cept that  tbe  Vletnamaae  army  will  start 
winning  on  the  day  when  It  has  obtained 
tbe  confidence  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants. 
As  a  specific  example  I  suggest  that  we 
Immediately  seek  Vietnamese  Implementa- 
tion of  a  policy  of  promptly  giving  a  small 
reward  In  rice,  salt  or  money  (commodities  In 
which  the  Vletcong  are  in  short  supply)  to 
every  person  who  gives  Information  to  tbe 
army.  Similarly,  villages  which  show  deter- 
mination to  rsatat  the  Vleteong  ahould  re- 
ceive tbe  promptest  possible  support." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  were  eonceraad  with  the 
larger  view.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  sent  the  Praaldent  a  memoran- 
dum that  lllumlnatad  their  frame  at  mind. 

Entitled  "Tht  Strategic  Importance  of  the 
Southeast  AsU  Mainland."  the  Jan.  13  paper 
was  signed  by  Lemnltaer  for  all  the  chiefs. 
It  began  this  way: 

"1.  Tbe  United  States  has  clearly  stated 
and  demonstrated  that  one  of  its  unalter- 
able objectives  Is  the  prevention  of  South 
Vietnam  fining  to  communist  aggreaslon  and 
the  subsequent  loes  of  tbe  remainder  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  mainland.  The  military  ob- 
jective, therefore,  must  be  to  take  expedi- 
Uously  all  actions  necessary  to  defeat  oom- 
munlst  aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  Tbe 
Immedlata  strategic  Importance  of  South- 
east Asia  lies  In  the  political  value  that  can 
accrue  to  the  Free  World  through  a  auc- 
ceasful  stand  In  that  area.  Of  equal  Impor- 
tance Is  tbe  psychological  impact  that  a 
firm  position  by  the  United  States  will  have 
on  the  countries  of  the  world — both  tree 
and  communista.  On  the  negattve  side,  a 
United  States  political  and/or  military  with- 
drawal from  the  Southeast  Asian  area  would 
have  an  adverse  psychological  impact  of  even 
greater  proportion,  and  one  from  which  re- 
covery would  be  both  difficult  and  costly. 

"3.  It  must  be  recocnlaed  that  the  fall  of 
South  Vietnam  to  communist  control  would 
mean  the  eventual  communist  domination 
of  all  of  the  Southeast  Asian  "wlHaffl 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  next  major  tar- 
get  would  be  Thailand.  Cadres  are  now  being 
established  In  that  country  and  land  reform' 
or  'capitalist  dictatorship'  ploys  may  prove 
fertile  exploitation  fields  for  tbe  commu- 
nista. Thailand  U  bordered  by  a  "pink'  Bur- 
ma and  a  vacillating  Cambodia,  either  of 
which  wlU  easily  fall  under  communist  pres- 
sure. Thailand  would  almost  certainly  then 
aeek  cloeer  accommodation  with  the  Slno- 
Soviet  bloc.  SEATO  would  probably  cease 
to  exist.  The  only  determined  oppositioil  to 
a  communist  drive  would  then  be  Malaya 
and  Singapore.  WhUe  tbe  people  of  Malaya 
have  tbe  will  to  fight  and  might  have  the 
backing  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  coun- 
try Itself  would  be  isolated  and  bard  pressed. 
The  communist  element  In  Singapore  Is 
strong.  Short  of  direct  mUltary  intervention 
by  the  United  States,  It  U  questionable 
whether  Malaya  and  Singapore  could  be 
prevented  from  eventually  oomlng  under 
communist  domination  or  control." 

"Eventualities"  were  foreseen,  either 
"early"  or  "poastble."  In  the  farmer  cate- 
gory It  was  said  that  neutral  IndU  would 
be  outflanked."  Visualised  as  possible  even- 
tualiUes  were  Indonesia  under  Soviet  dom- 
InaUon.  a  threat  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. Sino-Sovlet  "oontr<d  of  the  eastern 
access  to  the  Indian  Ocean,"  add  the  proe- 
pect  that  the  Philippines  and  Japan  "oould 
be  pressured  to  ssanme  at  beat  a  neutralist 
role,  thus  eliminating  two  of  our  major  bases 
of  defense  In  the  Western  Padfie."  Even  a 
possible  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  "move  into  and 
control"  of  Africa  was  listed  In  this  descrlp- 
Uon  of  "possible"  falling  dominoes. 
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What  waa  taking  place  In  Vietnam,  thus, 
was  seen  by  the  top  American  military  leaders 
aa  no  leas  than  part  of  "a  planned  phase  In 
tbe  oonununlat  timetable  for  world  domi- 
nation. Whereas,  control  of  Cuba  bas  opened 
for  tbe  Sino-Sovlet  Bloc  more  ready  access 
to  countries  of  South  and  Central  America, 
control  of  Southeast  Asia  will  open  access 
to  the  remainder  of  Asia  and  to  Africa  and 
Australia." 

The  JC8  plea  was  to  get  tbe  President  to 
force  Diem  to  accept  "advice,  as  well  as  assist- 
ance. In  military,  political  and  economic 
matters."  Diem  should  *)e  told  that  "there 
must  be  no  further  procrastination." 

The  JCS  added: 

"If.  with  Dlem's  full  foross,  the  Yletooog 
Is  not  brought  under  control,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  aee  no  alternative  to  the  Introduction 
of  US  military  combat  forces  along  with  those 
of  the  free  Asian  nations  that  can  be  per- 
suaded to  participate." 

Deq>lta  all  tbe  talk  about  conterlnsurgency 
warfare  the  JCS  had  Ita  own  view  of  what 
could  lie  ahead.  It  listed  the  following  first 
among  the  "salient  factors"  of  "the  greatest 
Importance  If  the  eventual  Introduction  of 
US  forces  is  required" : 

"a.  Any  war  In  the  Southeast  Asia  main- 
land will  be  a  peninsula  and  Island-type  of 
campaign — a  mode  of  vnutare  In  which  all 
elemenU  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  have  gained  a  wealth  of  experience  and 
in  which  we  have  excelled  both  In  World  War 
n  and  Korea." 

Tbe  other  two  "aallent  factors"  were : 

"b.  Study  of  the  problem  clearly  Indicates 
that  tbe  commucJsta  are  limited  in  the  forces 
they  can  sustain  In  war  In  that  area  because 
of  natural  logistic  and  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

"c.  Our  present  world  military  posture  Is 
such  that  we  now  have  effective  forces  capa- 
ble of  Implementing  existing  contingency 
plans  for  Southeast  Asia  without  affecting  to 
an  unacceptable  degree  our  capability  to  con- 
duct planned  operations  in  Europe  relating 
to  Berlin  or  otherwise." 

After  urging  McNamara  to  consider  again 
the  JCS  recommendation  of  May  10,  1901, 
nearly  eight  months  earlier,  "that  a  decision 
be  made  to  deploy  aultable  US  forces  to  South 
Vietnam"  to  provide  "a  visible  deterrent"  to 
Hanoi  and  Peking  and  for  other  ptirpoees.  the 
chiefs  told  their  civilian  boss  in  conclusion: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  failure  to  do 
so  under  such  circumstances  will  merely 
extand  the  date  when  such  action  must  be 
taken  and  wUl  make  our  ultimata  task  pro- 
portionately more  difficult." 

In  sending  this  JCS  memorandum  to  the 
President,  McNamara  told  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
"I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  views  of 
the  Chiefs  until  we  have  had  more  experience 
with  our  present  nrograms  In  SVN." 

EvIdenUy  the  President  stlU  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  counterlnsurgeney,  not  coanbat 
troops.  In  mid-February  he  sent  a  National 
Security  AcUon  Memorandum  (NASM)  to 
tbe  Agency  for  International  Development  on 
"support  of  local  police  forces  for  Internal 
security  and  counterlnsurgeney  purpoaee.' 
It  began: 

"As  you  know,  I  desire  the  aoproprlato 
agencies  of  this  Oovemment  to  give  the  ut- 
most attention  and  emnbasls  to  prorrams 
deatgned  to  counter  Communist  Indirect  as- 
greeslon,  which  I  regard  as  a  grave  threat 
during  the  19K0s.  I  have  already  written  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  'to  move  to  a  new  level 
of  increased  activity  across  the  board'  In  tbe 
counterlnsurgeney  field." 

POIloe  asaistance  nrograms  he  went  on. 
"mav  aeem  mai^nal".  but  "I  regard  them  aa 
justified  .  .  ."  AID  was  to  give  the  wdlce 
program  "greater  autonomy  within  AID,  If 
thU  seems  necessary  In  order  to  protect  It 
from  neglect." 

In  May  came  another  Kennedy  action  In 
the    aame    field.    Another    N8AM    approved 
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training  In  counter-insurgency  for  higher- 
level  offlclala  at  State.  Defense.  Justice,  CIA, 
AID  and  USIA  and  also  for  "selected  foreign 
nationals,  both  In  the  United  States  and  In 
their  own  countries. 

"Tbe  emphasis  for  the  latter  ahould  be 
placed  on  those  countries  with  an  actual 
or  potential  counterlnsurgeney  problem." 

Eleven  days  later,  there  was  a  new  alarm 
over  a  possible  breakdown  of  the  cease-fire 
In  Laos.  In  another  NSAM,  Mr.  Kennedy 
called  for  contingency  planning  on  possible 
Thai.  Vietnamese  and  American  moves  to 
bold  tbe  noncommunlst  parts  of  that  coun- 
try. But  tbe  crisis  passed. 

There  were  constant  disputes  within  the 
administration  over  how  counterlnsurgeney 
was  faring.  On  June  18.  1963,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Intelligence  Roger  Hlsman, 
who  bad  strongly  backed  the  program  to  the 
President,  wrote  a  critique  for  W.  Averell 
Harrlman,  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Far  East. 

Hllsman  said  that  "we  conclude"  that 
"there  is  no  evidence  to  support  certain 
allegations  of  substantial  deterioration  in  the 
political  and  military  situations  In  Vietnam." 
In  fact,  "on  the  contrary,  there  Is  evidence 
of  heartening  progress  in  bolstering  the 
fighting  effectiveness  of  the  mUltary  and 
security  forces"  though  "there  Is  stui  much 
to  be  done  In  strengthening  the  overall  ca- 
pacity of  the  Vietnamese  Government  to 
pursue  Its  total  counterlnsurgeney  effort." 

Hllsman  wrote  that  "a  judgment  on  ulti- 
mate success  In  the  campaign  against  the 
Communist  "war  of  national  liberation'  In 
Vietnam  Is  premature"  but  "we  think  that 
the  chances  are  good,  provided  there  is  con- 
tinuing progress  by  the  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment along  the  lines  of  its  present  strategy." 
In  mld-1963,  the  President  pressed  his 
counterlnsurgeney  concept,  as  Is  shown  In 
two  NSAM's  that  are  available. 

In  mid-June,  Mr.  Kennedy  approved  a  set- 
up for  "country  Internal  defense  plana"  a 
theme  widely  dlacussed  in  public  about  that 
time.  Schemes  for  Improving  personnel,  down 
to  their  housing  and  rewards  were  listed.  One 
section  of  this  NSAM  had  to  do  with  "sup- 
port of  covert  paramilitary  operations  "  It 
said: 

"More  Special  Forces  personnel  will  be  as- 
signed to  support  CIA  covert  paramilitary  op- 
erations where  acute  Insurgency  situations 
exist.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
Steps  to  expedite  these  assignments.  In  addi- 
tion the  Department  of  Defense  will  Increase 
Its  capability  to  fund,  support,  and  conduct 
wholly  or  partly  covert  paramilitary  opera- 
tions under  the  criteria  of  NSAM  57  which 
distinguishes  responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  CIA: 

"Where  such  an  operation  is  to  oe  wholly 
covert  or  dlsavowable.  It  may  be  assigned  to 
CIA.  provided  that  It  Is  within  the  normal 
capabUltles  of  the  agency.  Any  large  para- 
military operation  wholly  or  partly  covert 
which  requires  significant  numbers  of  mili- 
tarily trained  personnel,  amounts  of  military 
equipment  which  exceed  normal  CIA-con- 
troUed  stocks  and/or  military  experience  of 
a  kind  and  level  peculiar  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  properly  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  the  CIA  In 
a  supporting  role." 

NSAM  57  Is  not  available  except  for  the  part 
quoted  above.  From  other  documents  It  ap- 
pears that  NSAM  57  was  approved  In  early 
July.  1961,  somewhat  more  than  two  months 
after  the  CIA  had  overextended  Itself  In  run- 
ning the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of 
Cuba. 

The  June.  1963,  NSAM  went  on  to  order 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  "Increased  use 
of  third-country  personnel  in  paramilitary 
operations'"  In  liaos. 

This  appears  to  be  the  earliest-dated  hard 
evidence  of  American  use  of  third -country 
personnel  in  what  came  to  be  known  much 
later  as  the  "secret  war  in  Laos."  There  is  no 
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indication  as  to  whether  they  had  first  been 
sent  there  by  the  Kennedy  administration  or 
by  ite  predecessor,  which  also  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  Laos. 

Another  NSAM  In  August  1963,  on  "coun- 
terlnsurgeney doctrine."  indicated  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  then  approved  a 
document  entitled  "U.S.  Overseas  Internal 
Defense  Policy."  The  document,  the  NSAM 
said,  "aeU  forth  a  national  counterlnsurgeney 
doctrine  for  the  use  of  U.S.  deportments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  the  IntemaJ  defense 
of  overseas  areas  threatened  by  subversive 
Insurgency,  and  has  directed  lU  promulga- 
Uon  ..." 

Here,  at  last,  was  the  final  bureaucratic  re- 
sponse by  the  United  States  to  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  call  more  than  19  months  ear- 
lier for  "wars  of  national  liberation"  around 
the  globe. 

A  Dec.  3  memorandum  by  Hllsman  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  said  that 
Prealdent  Diem  In  Saigon,  other  leading  Viet- 
namese, and  "many  US  officials  In  South 
Vietnam  apparently  feel  that  the  tide  Is  now 
turning  In  the  struggle  against  Vietnamese 
Communist  (Vletcong)  Insurgency  and  sub- 
version. This  degree  of  optimism  Is  prema- 
ture. At  best.  It  appears  that  the  rate  of 
deterioration  has  decelerated  ..." 

The  Vletcong,  wrote  Hllsman,  "la  obvi- 
ously prepared  for  a  long  struggle"  and  "elim- 
ination, even  significant  reduction,  of  the 
Communist  Insurgency  will  almost  oert&lnly 
require  several  years.  In  either  ease,  a  con- 
siderably greater  effort  by  the  GVN.  as  well 
as  continuing  US  assistance,  is  crucial." 

The  available  Pentagon  documents  are  In- 
complete for  the  first  half  of  1963.  In  AprU 
of  that  year,  a  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mate said  that  the  government's  top  intelli- 
gence chiefs  "beUeve  that  Communist  prog- 
ress has  been  blunted  and  that  the  situation 
is  Improving"  but  that  "there  are  as  yet  no 
persuasive  Indications  that  the  Communists 
have  been  grievlously  hurt." 

The  estimate  predicted  more  of  the  same 
Communist  tactics.  But  It  also  said  that  "as- 
suming no  great  Increase  In  external  support 
to  the  Vletcong,  changes  and  Improvemente 
which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year 
now  indicate  that  the  Vletcong  can  be  con- 
strained militarily  and  that  further  progress 
can  be  made  in  expikndlng  the  area  of  gov- 
ernment control  and  In  creating  greater  se- 
curity in  the  countryside." 
Then  came  the  "however." 
"However,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  Is 
possible  at  this  time  to  project  the  future 
course  of  the  war  with  any  confidence. 
Decisive  campaigns  have  yet  to  be  fought 
and  no  quick  and  easy  end  to  the  war  Is 
In  sight.  Despite  South  Vietnamese  progress, 
the  situation  remains  fragile." 

By  June,  the  troubles  In  Laos  once  again 
were  Intruding.  A  NSAM  In  late  June,  r«fered 
to  a  State  Department  memorandum  not 
available.  One  sentence  In  the  NSAM  stated 
that  the  question  be  explored  whether  ad- 
ditional U.S.  actions  should  be  taken  In 
Laos  before  any  action  be  directed  against 
North  Vietnam."  There  Is  no  explanation 
what  action  State  had  suggested  or  referred 
to. 

If  counterlnsurgeney  seemed  to  be  going 
better,  the  problem  by  mld-1963  had  begun 
to  focus  on  the  political  side.  Reports  of  a 
possible  antl-Dlem  coup  were  alarming.  At 
a  White  House  briefing  for  the  President  on 
July  4.  Hllsman  reported  that  Ambassador 
Frederick  Noltlng  In  Saigon  "believes  that 
the  most  likely  result  of  a  coup  attempt  that 
succeeded  In  killing  Diem  was  civil  war.  Mr. 
Hllsman  disagreed  with  this  view  slightly  In 
that  he  thought  civil  war  was  not  the  most 
likely  result  that  It  waa  certainly  a  possible 
result."  So  read  the  Defense  Department's 
"memorandum  of  conversation." 

Most  of  the  available  documents  for  the 
rest  of  1963,  up  to  the  coup  that  deposed 
Diem  and  the  President's  assassination,  cen- 
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ter  on  the  political  scene  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  are.  however,  a  few  broader  glimpses. 

These  Kennedy  words,  for  example,  appear 
In  a  Sept.  21  memorandiun  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  McNamara  on  tbe  reasons  the  secre- 
tary was  being  sent  to  Saigon : 

"The  program  developed  after  General 
(Maxwell)  Taylor's  mission.  (In  the  previous 
October)  and  carried  forward  under  your 
close  supervision  has  brought  heartening  re- 
sults, at  least  until  recently.  The  eventa 
In  South  Vietnam  since  May  have  now  raised 
aerlotis  questions  both  about  the  present 
prospects  for  success  against  the  Vletcong 
and  still  more  about  the  future  effectiveness 
of  this  effort  unless  there  can  be  important 
political    ln4>rovements   in   the   country." 

Vietnam  now  came  to  be  an  issue,  as 
Washington  saw  it,  of  whether  and,  how 
to  use  the  considerable  American  presence 
In  men  and  material  as  a  lever  on  Diem. 
It  was  not  easy.  As  Ambassador  Henry  Catwt 
Lodge  In  Saigon  put  it  to  State  in  a  late 
October  cable:  "Heartily  agree  that  a  mis- 
calculation could  Jeopardize  position  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  also  run  tremendous 
risk  by  doing  nothing."  The  "miscalcula- 
tion" sentence  had  come  from  Presidential 
assistant  McGeorge  Bundy  In  a  cable  to 
Lodge  earlier  that  day.  Soon,  very  soon, 
the  much-antlelpated  coup  against  Diem  was 
to  take  place.  And  shorOy  afterward,  the 
problem  of  Indochina  would  be  one  for  the 
new  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

RXLUCTANT  MOVX  BT  J.  F.  K.  SXT  ViXT  StACX — 

1961     MxMO    Envisioned    Maxikttm    U.S. 

Tsoop  LxvxL  OP  305,000 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

On  Nov.  11,  1961,  President  Kennedy  was 
told  that  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  "as- 
sume"' that  if  Hanoi  and  Peking  overtly  Inter- 
vened in  South  Vietnam  after  the  United 
States  sent  its  first  troops  there  that  the 
maximum  American  force  "required  on  the 
ground  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  exceed 
six  divisions,  or  about  206,000  men." 

This  assumption  was  contained  In  joint 
memorandum  to  the  President  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  McNamara  in  prep- 
aration for  a  National  Security  Council  ses- 
sion at  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  In  essence,  ac- 
cepted the  Rusk-McNamara  recommenda- 
tions for  a  fateful  step  Into  direct  Involve- 
ment in  the  war. 

This  Is  among  the  many  new  facte  con- 
tained In  the  Pentagon  documento  made 
available  to  The  Washington  Poet  relaUng  to 
the  Kennedy  era  and  the  war. 

In  actual  fact,  there  was  barely  disguised 
North  Vietnamese  Intervention  some  three 
years  later,  but  thus  far  there  baa  been  no 
Chinese  Intervention.  The  total  American 
manpower  sent  to  Vietnam  reached  a  peak  of 
more  than  a  half  million  men  before  Uie 
beginning  of  the  withdrawals  by  the  Nixon 
Administration.  The  305,000  estimate  was  but 
one  of  the  many  miscalculations  of  the  war. 

The  available  documente  portray  a  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reluctant,  in  1961,  to  become 
fully  committed  to  the  war  by  sending  in 
combat  troops  but  b^ng  advised  and  pushed 
by  top  officials  In  his  administration  to  com- 
mit the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  first  of  10  recoounenda- 
tlons,  with  many  sub-recommendations  In 
the  Rusk-McNamara  memorandum,  was  that 
"We  now  take  the  decision  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  objective  of  preventing  the  fall 
of  South  Vietnam  to  Communism  and  that. 
In  doing  so,  we  recognize  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  and  other  SEATO 
I  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization!  forces 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  this  objective." 

When  the  President  approved  a  Nationa: 
Security  Action  Memorandum  (NSAM  111) 
on  Nov.  22,  however,  that  sweeping  commit- 
ment language  was  omitted. 

Nonetheless,  the  NSAM  was  headed  "First 
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Ph&ae  of  Vietnam  Progmn"  and  it  did  eon- 
tain  presidential  approval  for  sending  to  Viet- 
nam helicopters,  light  aircraft  and  tranaport 
planes,  manned  by  American  peraonnel  in 
uniform  in  a  new  "partnership"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Oovernment  of  South 
Vietnam  then  headed  by  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem. 

The  first  helicopters  and  their  crews  ar- 
rived in  Saigon  on  Dec.  11.  1981,  aboard  the 
n^^.  Core,  a  former  escort  carrier.  Pour 
days  later,  Washington  and  Salgsn  made 
public  an  exchange  of  Kennedy-Diem  letters 
announcing  in  general  terms  a  stepped-up 
American  aid  program.  These  moves  com- 
posed the  most  fateful  step  in  1961  regarding 
Vietnam. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  entered  the  White 
House  on  Jan.  20.  1931,  the  focus  in  South- 
east Asia  was  on  Laos.  Three  days  earlier,  one 
of  the  strongest  advocates  of  American  inter- 
vention. Brig.  Oen.  Edward  Lansdale,  had 
reported  to  the  outgoing  administration  that 
"the  U.S.  should  recognize  that  Vietnam  is  in 
a  critical  condition  and  should  treat  it  as  a 
combat  area  of  the  cold  war  ..." 

This  theme,  in  one  form  or  another,  was 
to  be  pressed  on  the  President  from  the  day 
of  his  inaugural  to  the  day  of  his  assassi- 
nation. The  rhetoric  of  hia  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress was  that  of  the  cold  war  period.  His 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  problem,  as  is 
well  known  from  what  he  said  in  public,  was 
deeply  affected  by  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  famous  speech  in  January, 
prior  to  the  Kennedy  inauguration,  com- 
mending "wars  of  national  liberation"  In  a 
period  when  nuclear  war  was  too  dangerous 
to  contemplate  and  when  small  conventional 
wars  could  lead  to  a  world  war. 

This  led  the  President  to  approve  a  num- 
ber of  covert  operations  both  in  Laos  and 
In  South  and  North  Vietnam.  It  led  him  to 
build  up  the  Special  Forces.  And  it  was  a 
constant  in  much  of  the  advice  given  him. 
For  example,  on  Nov.  3,  1961,  in  the  letter  to 
the  President  transmitting  a  report  on  his 
mission  to  Vietnam,  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
wrote; 

"It  Is  my  Judgment  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  United  States  must  decide 
how  it  will  cope  with  Khrushchev's  'wars  of 
liberation'  which  are  really  para-wars  of 
guerrilla  aggression." 

Added  Taylor:  "This  is  a  new  and  danger- 
ous Communist  technique  which  bypasses 
our  traditional  political  and  military  re- 
sponses. While  the  final  answer  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  time  may  come  in  our  relations  to  South- 
east Asia  when  we  must  declare  our  inten- 
tions to  attack  the  source  of  guerrilla  ag- 
gression in  North  Vietnam  and  impose  on 
the  Hanoi  government  a  price  for  participa- 
tion in  the  current  war  which  is  commen- 
surate with  the  damage  being  Inflicted  on  its 
neighbors  to  the  South." 

But  that  time  was  not  to  come  until  the 
Johnson  era.  after  Hanoi  matched  the  Amer- 
ican buildup  on  the  ground.  In  the  first  Ken- 
nedy year,  the  problem  appeared  this  way.  as 
described  in  the  Rusk-McNamara  memoran- 
dum to  President  Kennedy  under  the  head- 
ing of  "The  Problem  of  Saving  South 
Vietnam" : 

"It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  absurd  to  think 
that  a  nation  of  20  million  people  can  be 
subverted  by  15-20  thousand  active  guerril- 
las If  the  government  and  the  people  of  that 
country  do  not  wish  to  be  subverted.  ■ 

The  American  answer,  tortuously  arrived 
at  in  lengthy  debate  within  the  administra- 
tion from  January  to  November.  1981.  was  to 
pressure  Diem  to  Improve  the  caliber  and 
effectiveness  of  his  government  as  well  as  to 
Introduce  some  American  military  personnel 
and  equipment  as  an  earnest  of  the  United 
States  commitment  to  defeat  Oiat  particu- 
lar "war  of  liberation,"  as  Washington  viewed 
it. 

(There  is  no  evidence.  Incidentally,  in  the 
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docimients  available  to  The  Washington  Poet 
to  show  that  the  debacle  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in  April,  1961,  affected  President  Kennedy's 
actions  relating  to  Indochina  one  way  or  the 
other.) 

For  1961  aa  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  two 
missions  to  Saigon  ordered  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
were  of  great  importance — those  of  Vice 
President  Johnson  and  of  Oen.  Taylor.  There 
were  other  activities  here  In  Washington  that 
also  affected  the  outcome,  of  course.  And 
there  could  be  additional  evidence  in  White 
House  and  State  Department  records,  which 
are  sparse  in  the  Pentagon  study. 

Barely  a  week  after  taking  office  the  Penta- 
gon analyst  noted.  Mr.  Kennedy  approved  a 
modest  counter-insurgency  progrsim  for 
South  Vietnam  drafted  by  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  There  followed  alternate 
coaxing  and  pressuring  of  Diem  for  "reforms" 
to  make  such  programs  work. 

On  April  27.  on  the  heels  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
a  crisis  in  Laos  reached  its  peak.  The  combi- 
nation, the  analyst  suggested,  led  a  task  force 
headed  by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell 
L.  Gllpatrlc  to  suggest  American  help  to  in- 
crease Diem's  forces  and  what  the  analyst 
termed  "a  modest  commitment  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  units  in  South  Vietnam  with  the 
nominal  mission  of  establishing  two  train- 
ing centers."  The  President  took  no  action 
on  the  latter,  although  he  approved  the  aid 
to  Diem's  forces. 

A  State  Department  redraft  of  this  report 
recommended  stationing  US.  troops  In  Viet- 
nam but  not  for  combat  against  the  Vlet- 
cong.  It  also  raised  the  Idea  of  a  bilateral 
American -South  Vietnamese  defense  treaty. 
But  on  May  5  Rusk  declared  that  "we  should 
not  place  combat  forces  in  SVN  at  this  time." 

The  Vice  President's  visit  to  Vietnam  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  documents  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  Hi.  Kennedy  on  April  12  from 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  then  a  Kennedy  White  House 
aide,  stating  that  "I  believe  we  must  turn  to 
gearing  up  the  whole  Vietnam  operation"  and 
suggesting  such  a  visit  as  one  move. 

Rostow  also  called  for  raising  the  ceiling  on 
the  number  of  men  in  the  American  MAAO 
(military  assistance  advisory  group)  in  Viet- 
nam, which  he  noted  "Involves  some  diplo- 
macy." The  MAAO  mission  then  totaled  685 
men  and  the  plan  was  to  raise  it  by  100.  The 
hitch  was  that  to  do  so  publicly  would  "be 
the  first  formal  breach  of  the  Oeneva  Agree- 
ments "  of  1954,  as  the  analyst  put  it,  which 
limited  foreign  military  personnel  in  Indo- 
china. 

On  April  29,  the  President  approved  the 
MAAG  Increase  to  enable  it.  among  other 
things,  to  train  an  approved  20.000  Increase 
In  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

On  the  same  day.  with  the  Laotian  crisis  at 
Its  peak,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ordered 
an  alert.  Its  purpose,  various  memoirs  indi- 
cate, vras  to  serve  as  a  threat  to  intervene  In 
Laos  If  the  Communist  forces  refused  a  cease- 
fire then  being  negotiated  to  precede  a 
Geneva  Conference  on  Laos. 

The  alert  called  on  CINCPAC.  the  Pacific 
headquarters  in  Honolulu,  to  "prepare  plans 
to  move  brigade  size  forces  of  approximate- 
ly 5.000  each  into  Udorn  (Thailand]  or 
vicinity  and  into  Tourane  (the  French  name 
for  Danang]  or  vicinity.  Forces  should  in- 
clude all  arms  and  appropriate  air  elements 
Plans  shotdd  be  based  solely  on  US  forces 
at  this  time."  But  CINC3»AC  also  was  told 
that  "decision  to  make  these  deployments 
not  firm"  and  that  while  a  decision  on  Thai- 
land was  expected  shortly,  "decision  regard- 
ing Vietnam  will  be  even  later  due  to  con- 
sideration of  Oeneva  Accords." 

The  decision  did  not  come  on  May  1.  the 
day  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  expected  It.  In- 
stead there  was  talk  of  Implementing  a 
SEATO  contingency  plan  "providing  for 
military  intervention  In  South  Vietnam 
should  this  become  necessary  to  prevent  the 
loss  of   the  country   to   (Communism."  This 
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waa  the  language  of  the  OUpatrlc  task  force 
report. 

And  on  May  10  the  Joint  Chiefs.  In  a 
memorandum  about  "the  present  highly  in- 
flammable situation  in  South  Vietnam."  de- 
clared that:  "Assuming  that  the  political 
decision  is  to  hold  Southeast  Asia  outside 
the  Communist  sphere,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  of  the  opinion  that  U.S.  forces 
should  be  deployed  immediately  to  South 
Vietnam:  such  action  should  be  taken  pri- 
marily to  prevent  the  Vietnamese  from  being 
subjected  to  the  same  situation  as  presenUy 
exists  in  Laos,  which  would  then  require 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  into  an  already 
existing  combat  situation." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  suggested  that  Diem  "be 
encouraged  to  ask"  that  the  U  S.  "fulfill  its 
SEATO  obligations  in  view  of  the  new  threat 
now  posed  by  the  Laotian  situation,  by  the 
Immediate  deployment  of  appropriate  VS. 
forces  to  South  Vietnam"  and  that  "upon 
receipt  of  this  request,  suitable  forces  could 
be  immediately  deployed.  . 

But  at  the  NSC  meeting  on  May  11  the 
President  went  no  further,  according  to  the 
memorandum  of  his  national  security  ad- 
viser, McOeorge  Bundy.  than  to  direct  a 
"full  examination"  by  Defense  "of  the  size 
and  composition  of  forces  which  would  be 
desirable  In  the  case  of  a  possible  commit- 
ment  of  Va.   forces   to  Vietnam." 

On«  other  step  waa  authorized.  Amhaasador 
Frederick  Noltlng  in  Saigon  was  "authorlMd 
to  begin  negotiations  looking  toward  a  new 
bilateral  arrangement  with  Vietnam,  but  no 
firm  commitment  will  be  made  to  such  an 
arrangement  without  further  review  by  the 
President." 

At  this  point.  Vice  President  Johnson  was 
on  his  May  9-15  visit  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Johnson  report  to  the  President,  much 
of  It  long  ago  published,  declared  that  "we 
must  decide  whether  to  help  these  countries 
to  the  best  of  our  abUity  or  throw  in  the 
towel  in  the  area  and  pull  back  our  defenses 
to  San  m-anclsco  and  a  '  Portress  America' 
concept."  And  a  decision  to  help  "must  be 
made  with  the  kno>wledge  that  at  some  points 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  further  decision  of 
whether  we  commit  major  United  States 
farces  to  the  area  or  cut  our  losses  and  with- 
draw should  our  other  efforts  fall  ...  I  rec- 
ommend we  proceed  with  a  clear-cut  and 
strong  program  of  action." 

But  the  Pentagon  analyst  noted  that  the 
record  available  to  him  "'tells  us  almost  noth- 
ing about  the  Vice  Pre8ldent"8  visit  to  Saigon 
beyond  what  Is  described  in  the  public  mem- 
oirs. We  kno^  from  Noltlng's  cables  that 
Johnson  brought  up  the  possibility  of  U.S. 
troops  In  Vietnam  and  of  a  bilateral  treaty 
after  Diem  (in  an  after-dinner  conversation) 
began  to  talk  about  the  problems  that  Com- 
munist gains  In  Laos  would  create  for  him. 
We  know  that  Diem  replied  that  he  wanted 
U.S.  combat  troops  only  in  the  event  of  open 
Invasion  and  that  he  also  did  not  show  inter- 
est in  a  treaty." 

On  June  9.  Diem  wrote  the  President  that 
he  needed  "a  consldwable  expansion"  of  the 
MAAO  group  "In  the  form  of  selected  ele- 
ments of  the  American  armed  forces  to  es- 
tablish training  centers  for  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces"  that  also  "would  serve  the 
dual  purpoee  of  providing  an  expression  of 
the  United  States'  determination  to  halt  the 
tide  of  Communist  aggression  and  of  pre- 
paring our  forces  in  the  minimum  of  time." 

But  the  available  record  shows  no  action  by 
President  Kennedy  on  this  request.  The  Pen- 
tagon analyst  noted  that,  despite  all  the  In- 
ternal administration  discussion  about  send- 
ing combat  troops,  "no  one  at  this  time 
talked  about  using  American  units  to  directly 
fight  the  Vleitcong." 

TTieodore  Sorensen  wrote  in  his  book 
"Kennedy  "  that  the  President  in  May  de- 
cided against  sending  combat  units.  There 
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is  support  for  this  In  a  hand-written  Rostow 
uote  to  McNamara  of  about  June  5  saying: 

"Bob: 

"We  muat  think  of  the  kind  of  forces  and 
misstona  for  Thailand   now,   Vietnam  later. 

"We  need  a  guerrilla  deterrence  operation 
in  Thailand's  northeast. 

"We  shall  need  forces  to  support  a  counter- 
guerrilla  war  In  Vietnam: 

"aircraft 

"helicopters 

"communications  men 

"special  forces 

"militia  teachers 

"etc.  

"WWR" 

A  National  Security  Council  meeting  was 
called  for  on  Oct.  11  and  at  least  four  pa- 
pers were  put  before  It.  One  was  a  Special 
National  Intelligence  Estimate  (SNIE)  based 
on  an  assumption  that  a  26,000-man  SEATO 
force  would  be  involved  but  noting  that 
Britain  and  France  would  be  likely  to  oppose 
any  such  move.  The  two  nations  were  SEATO 
members,  others  being  the  United  States,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand. 

An  estimate  of  Oct.  1 1  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
included  this  paragraph  under  the  beading 
"Wider  Military  Implications"  in  a  supple- 
ment to  a  paper  on  "Concept  of  Intervention 
in  Vietnam": 

"As  the  iMwlc  paper  indicatea.  the  like- 
lihood of  maaslve  DRV  [Democratic  Republic 
of  (North)  Vietnam)  and  Chlcom  [Chinese 
Communist)  intervention  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  precision.  The  SNIE  covers  only 
the  initial  phase  when  action  might  be  lim- 
ited to  20-26,000  men.  At  later  stages,  when 
the  JCS  estimate  that  40.000  US  forces  will  be 
needed  to  clean  up  the  Vletcong  threat,  the 
chances  of  such  massive  Intervention  might 
well  become  substantial,  with  the  Soviets 
finding  it  a  good  opportumty  to  tie  down 
major  US  forces  in  a  long  action,  perhaps  aa 
part  of  a  multi-prong  action  involving  Berlin 
and  such  additional  areas  as  Korea  and  Iran." 

The  JCS  went  on  to  speak  of  the  "present 
estimates  of  about  40,000  US  forces  for  the 
stated  military  objective  In  South  Vietnam, 
plus  128.000  US  forces  for  meeting  North 
Vietnam  and  Chlcom  intervention.  .  ."  It 
was  only  a  month  later  that  the  128,000  fig- 
ure became  205,000. 

Another  memorandum  of  the  moment  was 
one  to  McNamara  from  William  Bundy,  then 
acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternal Security  Affairs  and  later  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East  Af- 
fairs. Its  value  is  its  nonbureaucratlc  lan- 
guage. It  said,  in  full : 

"Even  if  the  decision  at  tomorrow's  meet- 
ing Is  only  preliminary — to  expl(M«  with 
Diem  and  the  British,  Australians,  and  New 
Zealanders  would  be  my  guess — It  is  clearly 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

"For  what  one  man's  feel  is  worth,  mine — 
based  on  very  close  touch  with  Indochina  in 
the  1954  war  and  civil  war  afterwards  till 
Diem  took  hold — is  that  it  is  really  now  or 
never  if  we  are  to  arrest  the  gains  being 
made  by  the  Vletcong.  Walt  Roatow  made  the 
point  yesterday  that  the  Vletcong  are  about 
ready  to  move,  by  every  indication,  from  the 
small  unit  basis  to  a  moderate  batUllon- 
Blze  basis.  Intelligence  also  suggests  that  they 
may  try  to  set  up  a  'provisional  government' 
like  Xieng  Khuang  (though  less  legitimate 
appearing)  in  the  very  Kontum  area  Into 
which  the  present  initial  plan  would  move 
SEATO  forces.  If  the  Vletcong  movement 
•blooms'  in  this  way,  it  will  almost  certainly 
attract  all  the  back-the-wlnner  sentiment 
that  iinderstandably  prevails  in  such  cases 
and  that  beat  the  French  early  In  1954  and 
came  within  an  ace  of  beating  Diem  in  early 
1955. 

"An  early  and  hard-bitting  operation  has 
a  good  chance  (70%  would  be  my  guess)  of 
arresting  things  and  giving  Diem  a  chance  to 
do  better  and  clean  up.  Even  if  we  follow 
up  hard,  on  the  lines  the  JCS  are  working 
out  after  yesterday's  meeting,  however,  the 
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chances  are  not  much  better  that  we  will 
in  fact  be  able  to  clean  up  the  situation.  It 
all  depends  on  Diem's  effectiveness,  which  is 
very  problematical.  The  30%  chance  la  that 
we  would  wind  up  like  the  French  In  1964: 
white  men  can't  win  this  kind  of  fight. 

"On  a  70-30  basis,  I  would  myself  favor 
going  in.  But  if  we  let,  say,  a  month  go  by 
before  we  move,  the  odds  will  slide  (both 
short-term  shock  effect  and  long-term 
chance)  down  to  60-40,  60-60  and  so  on. 
Laos  under  a  Souvanna  Pboxmia  deal  la 
more  likely  than  not  to  go  sour,  and  will 
more  and  more  make  things  dlfBctilt  in  South 
Vietnam,  which  again  underscores  the  ele- 
ment of  time." 

A  OUpatrlc  memorandum  shows  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  at  the  NSC  Ubie  authorised 
Defense  to  send  a  Jungle  Jim  squadron — an 
Air  Force  unit  with  12  planes  especially 
trained  for  counter-insurgency  warfare — 
into  Vietnam  "to  serve  imder  the  MAAO  as 
a  training  mission  and  not  for  combat  at 
the  present  time." 

The  President  also  approved  sending  Tay- 
lor and  Rostow,  Oen.  Lansdale  and  others 
on  what  became  known  as  the  Taylor  Mis- 
sion to  Saigon.  It  was  to  "look  Into  the 
feasibility  from  both  political  and  military 
standpoints"  of,  among  other  things,  two 
forms  of  intervention:  that  based  on  the 
"Concept  for  Intervention  in  Vietnam" 
paper  and  "an  alternative  plan  for  station- 
ing in  Vietnam  fewer  U.S.  combat  forces 
than  those  called  for"  under  the  first  plan. 
The  latter  would  have  "a  more  limited  ob- 
jective than  dealing  with  the  Vletcong:  in 
other  words,  such  a  small  force  would  prob- 
ably go  in  at  Tourane  [Danang]  and  pos- 
sibly another  southern  port  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  U.S.  'presence' 
In  Vietnam." 

The  President  announced  the  Taylor  Mis- 
sion that  afternoon  at  a  press  conference. 

En  route  to  Saigon,  Taylor  stopped  at 
Honolulu  to  talk  to  Adm.  Harry  Felt  at 
CINCPAC.  After  Taylor  left,  FBlt  cabled 
Washington  a  list  of  pros  and  cons  on  send- 
ing American  forces,  concluding  that  it  "ap- 
pears to  me  to  add  up  in  favor  of  our  not 
introducing  U.8.  combat  forces  until  we  have 
exhausted  other  means  of  helping  Diem." 

Taylor  arrived  in  Saigon  on  Oct.  18.  Diem 
said  he  did  not  want  American  troops  but 
wanted  a  treaty  and  various  forms  of  sup- 
port for  his  forces.  Then  nature  intervened, 
m  the  form  of  what  Saigon  described  to 
Washington  as  the  worst  fiood  in  the  Bie- 
kong  Delta  since  1937.  Taylor  proposed  on 
the  24th  "a  flood  relief  task  force,  largely 
military  in  composition,  to  work  with  OVN 
[Government  of  Vietnam]  over  an  extended 
period  of  rehabilitation  of  areas." 

Taylor  added  in  this  report  to  Washington 
that  "obviously,  such  a  military  force  would 
also  provide  U.S.  military  presence  in  Viet- 
nam and  would  constitute  military  reserve 
in  case  of  heightened  military  crisis." 

Taylor  expanded  on  the  Flood  Force  In  an 
"eyes  only"  cable  the  same  day  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Rusk.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
U.  AlexU  Johnson.  McNamara  and  Oen.  Ly- 
man Lemnlteer.  chairman  of  the  JCS.  He 
added  that  "the  strength  of  the  force  I  have 
in  mind  [is]  on  the  order  of  6-8,000  troops." 
And  he  said  that  "in  addition  to  the  logis- 
tical component,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
clude some  combat  troops  for  the  protection 
of  logistical  operations  and  the  defense  of 
the  area  occupied  by  U.S.  forces.  Any  troops 
coming  to  VN  may  expect  to  take  casualties." 

The  telegram  concluded:  "Needless  to  say, 
this  kind  of  task  force  will  exercise  little  di- 
rect infiuence  on  the  campaign  against  the 
V.C.  It  will,  however,  give  a  much  needed 
shot  in  the  arm  to  national  morale,  par- 
ticularly if  combined  with  other  actions 
showing  that  a  more  effective  working  rela- 
tionship in  the  common  cause  has  been  es- 
tablished between  the  OVN  and  the  U3." 

Taylor  stopped  in  the  Philippines  and  sent 
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another  "eyes  only"  cable  to  the  President 
which  set  the  figure  at  not  to  exceed  "about 
8,000"  men.  Other  key  paragraphs  said: 

"This  message  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting my  reasons  for  recommending  the 
introduction  of  a  UB.  military  force  into 
South  Vietnam  (SVN).  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  an  essential  action  U 
we  are  to  reverse  the  present  downward  trend 
of  events  in  spite  of  a  full  recognition  of  the 
following  disadvantages : 

"a.  The  strategic  reserve  of  VB.  forces  is 
presently  so  weak  that  we  can  ill  afford  any 
detachment  of  forces  to  a  peripheral  ar«a  of 
the  Communist  bloc  where  they  will  be 
pinned  down   for  an  uncertain  duration. 

"b.  Although  X3S.  prestige  is  already  en- 
gaged In  SVN,  It  will  beoocne  more  so  by  the 
sending  of  troops. 

"c.  If  the  first  contingent  Is  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  necessary  results,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  to  reinforce. 
If  the  ultimate  result  sought  is  the  closing 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  clean-up  of  the  In- 
surgents within  SVN,  there  is  no  limit  to  our 
possible  commitment  (unless  we  attack  the 
source  in  Hanoi ) . 

"d.  The  Introduction  of  U.S.  forces  may 
increase  tensions  and  risk  escalation  into 
a  major  war  in  Asia. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  there 
can  be  no  action  so  convincing  of  U.S.  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  and  hence  so  reassuring 
to  the  people  and  Oovernment  of  SVN  and  to 
our  other  friends  and  allies  In  SEA  (South- 
east Asia]  as  the  introduction  of  U.S.  forces 
Into  SVN.  The  views  of  indigenous  and  US. 
officials  consulted  on  our  trip  were  unani- 
mous on  this  point  .  .  . 

"The  size  of  the  U.S.  force  Introduced  need 
not  be  great  to  provide  the  military  presence 
necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on 
national  morale  in  SVN  and  on  international 
opinion.  A  bare  token,  however,  will  not 
suffice:  it  must  have  a  signtflcant  value.  The 
kinds  of  tasks  which  it  might  undertake 
which  would  have  a  significant  value  are 
suggested  in  ..."  an  earlier  cable  which  is 
not  among  the  available  documents. 

On  Nov.  3,  the  Taylor  Mission  report  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  black,  loose-leaf  notebook 
contaixilng  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President  from  the  general.  An  imslgned 
summary  statement  put  the  case   frankly: 

"It  is  evident  that  morale  in  Vietnam  will 
rapidly  crumble — and  in  Southeast  Asia  only 
slightly  less  quickly — if  the  sequence  of  ex- 
pectations set  in  motion  by  Vice  President 
Johnson's  visit  and  climaxed  by  General 
Taylor's  mission  are  not  soon  followed  by  a 
hard  U.S.  commitment  to  the  ground  in 
Vietnam." 

Further: 

"The  elements  required  for  buying  time 
and  aasiuning  the  offensive  in  Vietnam  are, 
in  the  view  of  this  mission,  the  f<^owtng: 

"1.  A  quick  U.S.  response  to  the  present 
crisis  which  would  demonstrate  by  deeds — 
not  merely  words — ^the  American  commit- 
ment seriously  to  help  save  Vietnam  rather 
than  to  disengage  in  the  most  convenient 
manner  possible.  To  be  persuasive  this  com- 
mitment must  include  the  sending  to  Viet- 
nam of  some  U.S.  military  forces. 

"3.  A  shift  in  the  American  relation  to  the 
Vietnamese  effort  from  advice  to  limited 
partnership.  The  present  character  and  scale 
of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  decree  that  only 
the  Vietnamese  can  defeat  the  Vletcong: 
but  at  all  levels  Americans  must,  as  friends 
and  partners — not  as  arms-length  advisers — 
show  them  how  the  Job  might  be  done — not 
to  tell  them  or  do  it  for  them." 

It  was  in  Taylor's  own  letter  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  report  to  the  President  that  he 
declared  that  the  "United  States  must  decide 
how  it  will  cope  with  Khruahchev's  'wars  of 
liberation'  which  are  really  para-wara  at 
guerrilla  aggression." 

While  the  Taylor  Mission  waa  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  Washington's  eyes  were  far  more 
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on  B«rUn  th»n  on  Vletnjun.  Pmldent  Ken- 
nedy had  Mnt  more  troops  to  Europe  and 
Soviet  and  American  tanks  had  had  a  con- 
frontation In  Berlin. 

From  Japan  Rusk  cabled  hla  feeling  that 
It  waa  "dlfflcult  to  see  how  handful  American 
troops  can  have  decUWe  Influence"  In  Viet- 
nam. He  called  for  a  State  Department 
review. 

A  Not.  5  Special  NaUonal  Intelligence  Esti- 
mate Indicated  there  then  was  discussion  of 
either  (a)  Increasing  UAAO  strength  to  pro- 
vide US  advisers  down  to  battalion  level"  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  (b)  Introduction 
of  "a  US  force  of  about  8.000-10.000  troope. 
most  engineers  with  some  combat  support" 
for  flood  relief  c«-  (c)  "the  Introduction  into 
the  area  of  a  US  combat  force  of  36,000  to 
40.000  to  engage  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces  In  ground,  air.  and  naval  operations 
against  the  Vletcong." 

The  Pentagon  analyst  noted  that  "the  gist 
of  the  SNIE  was  that  North  Vietnamese  would 
respond  to  an  increased  U.S.  commitment 
with  an  offsetting  Increase  in  Infiltrated  sup- 
port for  the  Vletcong  .  .  .  On  the  prospect 
for  bombing  the  North,  the  SNIE  Implies  that 
threats  to  bomb  would  not  cause  Hanoi  to 
stop  Its  support  for  the  Vletcong.  and  that 
actual  attacks  on  the  North  would  bring  a 
strong  response  from  Moscow  and  Pelplng. 
who  would  'regard  the  defense  of  North  Viet- 
nam against  such  an  attack  as  Imperative.'  " 

On  Nov.  8,  McNamara  told  the  President 
that  he,  OUpatrlc  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  sup- 
ported the  Taylor  recommendations.  He  also 
said  that  "In  view  of  the  logistic  difficulties 
faced  by  the  other  side.  I  believe  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  maximum  VS.  forces  required 
on  the  ground  in  Southeast  Asia  will  not 
exceed  6  divisions  or  about  205,000  men  .  .  ." 
"sven  If  Hanoi  and  Peking  were  to  "intervene 
overtly." 

On  Nov.  11  came  the  Joint  Rusk-McNamars 
memorandum  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of 
this  account,  "Modest  size"  deployments  were 
recommended;  "larger  organized  units"  were 
discussed  with  considerable  qualms.  The 
Rusk-McNamara  principle  however,  was  that 
"we  should  be  prepared  to  introduce  United 
States  combat  forces  if  that  should  become 
necessary  for  success  " 

The  President's  true  feelings  were  perhaps 
expressed  better  in  remarks  to  historian  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger  Jr.,  then  working  in  the 
White  House,  than  in  any  of  the  documents 
available.  He  told  Schleslnger  early  In  No- 
vember : 

"They  want  a  force  of  American  troops. 
They  say  it's  necessary  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  and  maintain  morale.  But  It  will 
be  Just  like  Berlin.  The  troops  will  march  in; 
the  bands  will  play:  the  crowds  will  cheer: 
and  in  four  days  everyone  will  have  forgot- 
ten. Then  we  will  be  told  we  have  to  send  In 
more  troops.  It's  like  taking  a  drink.  The  ef- 
fect wears  off,  and  you  have  to  take  another." 

As  for  Diem,  when  he  heard  the  decision 
from  Ambassador  Noltlng  to  send  in  the  ad- 
ditional men,  even  though  it  was  less  than  he 
was  expecting,  the  South  Vietnamese  leader 
remarked,  cabled  Noltlng.  that  "Vietnam  did 
not  want  to  be  a  protectorate." 

There  was  one  notable  dissenter.  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbraith.  ambassador  to  India  and 
close  friend  of  the  President,  who  had  asked 
him  to  visit  Saigon.  Galbraith,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained In  his  book.  "Ambassador's  Journal," 
wrote  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  found  South  Viet- 
nam in  November  1961.  to  be  "a  can  of 
snakes."  He  cabled  that  "given  even  a  mod- 
erately effective  government  and  putting  the 
relative  military  power  Into  perspective.  I 
can't  help  thinking  the  Insvirgency  might 
very  soon  be  settled." 

He  contended  the  "outside  Intervention" 
was  exaggerated  and  declared  that  "Wash- 
ington Is  currently  having  an  Intellectual  or- 
gasm on  the  unbeatabllity  of  guerrilla  war." 
As  for  the  argument  that  while  Diem  would 
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not  do  what  he  should  and  there  was  no  one 
In  sight  able  to  replace  him.  Oalbraith  had 
this  comment: 

"It  Is  a  cliche  that  there  U  no  alternative 
to  Diem's  regime.  This  is  poUUcally  naive. 
Where  one  man  has  dominated  the  scene  for 
good  or  111  there  never  seems  to  be.  No  one 
considered  Truman  an  alternative  to  Roose- 
velt. There  is  none  for  Nehru.  There  was  none 
I  imagine  for  Rhee.  This  la  an  optical  Ulualon 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  eye  U  fixed  on 
the  visible  figures.  It  Is  a  better  rule  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  successors." 

(Oalbraith  entered  the  picture  once  again 
in  April.  1M2  with  a  memorandum  the  Presi- 
dent sent  on  to  McNamara.  The  memo,  al- 
ready published  In  "Ambassador's  Journal," 
said  there  was  danger  "we  shall  replace  the 
French  as  the  colonial  force  in  the  area  and 
bleed  as  the  French  did." 

(The  Pentagon  documents  show  that  the 
chairman  erf  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Oen.  Lemnlt- 
zer.  sent  a  comment  back  to  McNamara  argu- 
ing that  the  President  had  approved  certain 
steps,  that  they  had  not  yet  been  under  way 
long  enough  to  '"demonstrate  their  full  ef- 
fectiveness"" and  that  ""any  reversal  of  U.S. 
policy  could  have  disastrous  effects."  "nie 
Chiefs  wanted  present  policy  "pursued  vig- 
orously to  a  successful  conclusion.") 

The  year  1961,  the  documents  show,  ended 
with  a  pcilr  of  other  Washington  decisions 
that  further  involved  the  United  States  in 
the  war. 

On  Nov.  30  President  Kennedy  approved 
NSAM  115  that,  as  the  analyst's  chronology 
showed,  meant  U.S.  •participation  in  a  selec- 
tive and  carefully  controlled  Joint  program 
of  defoliant  operations"  In  South  Vietnam 
"starting  with  the  clearance  of  key  routes 
and  proceeding  thereafter  to  food  denial." 
None  of  the  documents  available  to  The 
Washington  Post  expand  on  this. 

PinaUy.  on  Dec.  18,  McNamara  sent  Rusk 
a  memorandum  confirming  what  apparently 
had  been  In  the  wind ;  that  the  senior  Amer- 
ican military  commander  In  Vietnam  would 
have  the  title  of  "Commander.  U.S.  Military 
Assistance  Forces — Vietnam."  He  would  have 
equal  rank  with  the  American  ambassador 
and  report  through  CINCPAC  in  Honolulu  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  in  Washington. 

The  United  States,  indeed,  by  now  had 
moved  from  ""advice  to  limited  partnership. ' 
in  Taylor's  phrase.  The  scene  thus  was  set 
for  the  subsequent  Kennedy  years  of  creep- 
ing involvement  In  Indochina. 

Changing  Viet  Reguces  B&rnjm  Uwnro 

States 

( By  Don  Oberdorf  er ) 

The  Pentagon  study  of  the  Vietnam  war 
disclose  details  of  severe  United  States  dlffl- 
cultles  with  a  succession  of  ruling  regimes 
In  Saigon  from  1964  through  1967,  while 
US  forces  were  growing  from  15.000  advisers 
to  nearly  500,000  troops 

The  political  weakness  In  Saigon  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the  war.  a  fact 
formally  acknowledged  in  a  series  cf  U.S. 
internal  documents.  Yet  according  to  the 
Pentagon  study  the  U.S.  desire  for  an  effec- 
tive government  in  South  Vietnam  was  frus- 
trated time  after  time  and  American  officials 
failed  to  find  a  remedy. 

The  United  States,  which  bore  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  overthrew 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  found  itself 
nearly  helpless  to  build  up  a  stable  successor 
to  take  his  place.  There  were  six  major 
changes  of  government  in  18  months,  cul- 
minating in  the  mid-1965  coup  by  Oen.  Ngu- 
yen Cao  Ky  and  Nguyen  Van  Thleu.  After 
that.  It  tcok  a  year  and  a  major  internal 
battle  to  bring  a  semblance  of  stability  to 
Ky  and  Thleu. 

The  political  difficulties  In  Vietnam  were 
evident  soon  after  Diem  was  overthrown  on 
Nov.  1.  1963.  The  following  month.  Secretary 
of   Defense   Robert  S.   McNamara   made   an 
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urgent  two-day  visit  to  Saigon  and  reported 
that  the  trend  of  evenu,  if  unchecked,  would 
lead  to  neutralization  or  Communist  con- 
trol In  South  Vietnam.  "The  new  govern- 
ment Is  the  greatest  source  of  concern.  It 
Is  indecisive  and  drifting."  he  said. 

McNamara  urged  the  new  U.S.  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnscn.  to  send  a  personal  New 
Year's  message  to  the  new  chief  In  Saigon, 
Oen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Minh  to  stress  "the 
necessity  of  strong  central  direction  by  the 
government  and  specifically  by  Minh  him- 
self." 

The  public  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  New 
Year  message  to  Minh  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Saigon  regime  could  deal  with 
the  war  alone  and  American  military  person- 
nel— then  15.914 — would  be  withdrawn.  But 
a  special  annex  of  "confidential  advice"  gave 
a  different  picture. 

"It  is  vitally  Important  to  act  now  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  war  as  soon  as 
possible,"  said  the  advice  cabled  to  Saigon 
to  be  relayed  to  Minh.  The  Pentagon  repmrt 
quotes  the  message  as  also  saying  that  the 
U.S.  would  be  pleased  to  set  up  a  "brain- 
trust"  for  Minh  and  that  the  general  should 
be  assured  of  complete  U.S.  support  as  "THE 
leader"  of  Vietnam.  "We  beUeve  he  can  mag- 
netically rally  the  Vietnamese  people  If  he 
will  really  try  to  do  so.  He  should  be  told 
leadership  Is  an  essential  political  Ingredi- 
ent of  victory  such  as  was  the  case  with 
Magsaysay  In  the  Philippines,"  said  the  mes- 
sage from  Washington. 

As  often  happened  In  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese leadership,  things  did  not  turn  out 
as  planned.  On  Jan.  28.  VS.  officers  In 
Vietnam  heard  rumbles  of  a  coup  against 
Minh,  who  had  led  the  coup  against  Diem. 
This  time  the  United  States  took  a  "hands- 
off"  ptosltlon  and  on  Jan.  30.  another  gen- 
eral— Nguyen  Khanh,  son  of  Vietnamese 
barkeep — had  taken  over.  Within  a  few 
weeks.  Washington  was  ready  with  a  set  of 
proposals  to  help  the  new  leader.  Political 
blunders  soon  sapped  his  power  and  ulti- 
mately forced  him  Into  exile. 

The  difficulties,  fmstratlons  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  United  States  government 
in  dealing  with  a  succession  of  poet-Diem 
leaders  in  South  Vietnam  Is  discussed  at 
length  in  the  Pentagon  study,  which,  as  has 
been  noted,  relies  heavily  on  Pentagon  docu- 
ments and  is  short  on  material  from  the 
White  House  and  State  Department.  Accord- 
ing to  f8u:ts  and  dociunents  cited  in  his  re- 
port, American  officials  had  g^ve  difficulty 
finding  out  what  was  taking  place  among 
the  Vietnamese  In  1964-1967 — and  when 
they  discovered  what  was  going  on,  they 
often  had  trouble  doing  anything  about  It. 

The  Pentagon  study  states  that — In  con- 
trast to  the  U.S.  role  in  the  overthrow  of 
Diem — the  United  States  was  uninformed 
about  four  major  coups  or  coup  attempts 
between  early  1964  and  mld-196S,  despite 
specific  instructions  to  U.S.  personnel  In 
Saigon  to  report  all  coup  rumors  to  the 
Ambassador  immediately. 

In  the  most  potentially  dangerous  post- 
Diem  crisis,  the  mld-1966  slowdown  between 
the  Saigon  generals  and  militant  Buddhists, 
the  Pentagon  report  states  that  the  United 
States  had  no  advance  knowledge  that  Oen. 
Ky  would  shatter  a  tentative  agreement  by 
using  military  force.  "This  may  require 
rough  talk  but  the  U.S.  cannot  accept  this 
Insane  bickering."  a  State  Department  cable 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon  Is  quoted  as 
saying.  "The  American  people  are  fed  up 
with  the  games  they  (the  government  and 
the  Buddhists)  are  playing  while  Americans 
are  being  asked  to  sustain  such  major  bur- 
dens," another  cable  la  quoted  as  sajring. 

In  the  end.  according  to  the  Pentagon  re- 
port the  United  States  threatened  military 
action  to  stop  the  squabbling  and  the  State 
Department    authorized     the    Embassy    to 
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threaten  total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam If  the  internal  confilct  did  not  stop. 

The  Buddhist  crisis  appears  to  have  been 
the  hlghwater  mark  of  U.S.  assertlveness 
concerning  the  Vietnamese  '"ally"  after  the 
fall  of  Diem.  The  study  details  many  other 
attempts  to  give  Instructions  to  the  Viet- 
namese government — which  sometimes  re- 
jected the  plans,  sometimes  acquiesced  In 
principle  but  did  nothing  id  fact,  and  some- 
times accepted  U.S.  programs  along  with  the 
money  to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  post-Diem  period,  according  to  doc- 
uments in  the  Pentagon  ttudy.  U.S.  officials 
Justified  growing  military  intervention  in 
North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Vietnam  as 
helping  to  ""shore  up"  the  succession  of  Sai- 
gon regimes.  Proposals  to  reduce  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  or  begin  negotiations 
with  the  Communists  ran  into  trouble  on 
grounds  that  they  would  shatter  the  delicate 
status  quo  In  Saigon,  papers  show. 

Throughout  the  war.  a  dichotomy  existed 
between  those  American  officials  who  em- 
phasized the  fundamental  requirement  at 
political  and  pacification  gains  in  South 
Vietnam  and  those  who  concentrated  on 
breaking  the  will  of  the  Communists  by 
bombing  and  other  military  action  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  leaders 
often  seemed  more  Interested  in  striking 
North  than  In  winning  the  support  of  the 
people  in  the  South. 

In  May.  1964,  for  example.  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  visited  Saigon  and  at- 
tempted to  convince  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  of 
the  vital  importance  of  natloiuil  unity  in 
Vietnam  to  sustain  American  public  opin- 
ion behind  President  Johnson  and  Induce 
other  nations  to  ""be  in  the  foxholes  with  us" 
If  military  escalation  should  become  neces- 
sary. According  to  the  Pentagon  history, 
Khanh  replied  that  the  Vietnamese  people 
were  tired  of  the  long,  dreary  grind  of  pacifi- 
cation and  declared  ""pretty  flatly"  that  ac- 
tion outside  South  Vietnam  was  essential  to 
victory. 

Khanh  pressed  Rusk  for  an  "Immediate" 
decision  to  "clean  out  the  Communists  In 
EsLstern  Laos"  and  urged  a  strike  in  the 
North.  Rusk  mentioned  the  dangers  of  esca- 
lation, and  said  a  major  Chinese  attack  would 
Involve  the  use  of  nuclear  arms  In  response 
because  the  United  States  "would  never 
again  get  involved  in  a  land  war  in  Asia  lim- 
ited to  conventional  forces. 

Rusk  added,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
study,  that  Chiang  Kalshek,  U  Thant  and 
other  Asians  were  opposed  to  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  racial  grounds,  since  they 
had  been  and  might  be  used  against  Asians 
but  not  Westerners.  Khanh  reportedly  re- 
plied he  "certainly  had  no  quarrel  with 
American  use  of  nuclear  arms  .  .  .  one  must 
use  the  force  on  hand." 

Khanh  is  said  to  have  pronUsed  to  keep  his 
conversation  with  Rusk  secret  until  the 
United  States  agreed  on  a  course  of  action. 
But  two  months  later  he  and  Oen.  Ky  began 
publicly  lobbying  for  cross-border  (opera- 
tions and  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
"March  North"'  campaign  caused  dismay  in 
the  U.S.  government,  which  was  concerned 
about  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Khanh 
regime  and  was  not  ready  for  open  talk  about 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  first  U.S.  retaliatory  raid  on  North 
Vietnam — on  Aug.  5,  1964.  In  response  to 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident — temporarily 
lifted  the  spirits  of  the  Saigon  generals  and 
encouraged  Khanh  to  impose  censorship  and 
other  wartime  measures  in  South  Vietnam. 
Prom  Saigon,  however,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Maxwell  Taylor  reported  that  Khanh's  gov- 
ernment was  "ineffective""  and  the  people 
"confused  and  apathetic ".  He  added,  "We 
may  face  mounting  pressure  from  the  OVN 
I  Government  of  (South)  Vietnam)  to  win 
the  war  by  direct  attack  on  Hanoi  which  if 
resisted  will  cause  local  politicians  to  seri- 
ously consider  negotiation  or  local  soldiers  to 
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consider  a  military  adventure  without  VS. 
consent." 

The  "March  North"  campaign  cropped  up 
among  the  Saigon  generals  periodically 
throughout  the  1964-7  period.  In  July  1965, 
according  to  the  Pentagon  history.  Ambas- 
sador Taylor  and  Oen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land went  to  Vietnamese  authorities  after 
Oen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl  (commander  In  I 
Corps)  was  reported  to  be  planning  military 
operations  in  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  About 
the  same  time  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara reconunended  a  U.S.  veto  on  major 
Vietnamese  government  commanders  and  on 
their  statements  about  going  North.  Thl  "got 
back  on  his  leash  before  it  was  too  late,"  the 
Pentagon  report  said. 

The  United  States  did  not  begin  operations 
In  the  DMZ  until  more  than  a  year  after  the 
incident. 

Throughout  the  post-Dlem  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  report.  US.  officials  tried 
periodically  to  teach  Vietnamese  leaders  the 
rudiments  of  American -style  popular  poll- 
tics — with  little  success. 

Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  quoted 
as  reporting  in  January.  1964:  "It  is  obvious 
that  [the  Vietnamese  generals]  are  all  we 
have  got  and  that  we  must  try  as  hard  to 
make  them  Into  successful  politicians  as  we 
are  trying  to  make  them  into  successful  mili- 
tary men."  Lodge  Is  said  to  have  tried  to  con- 
vince "Big  Minh"  to  travel  around  the  coun- 
tryside to  build  a  following  and  conviikce 
people  that  the  government  cares  about  them. 
A  similar  plan  was  proposed  by  Ambassador 
Taylor  for  Oen.  Khanh  late  in  1964.  Neither 
man  showed  much  Interest. 

In  March,  1966.  the  Pentagon  study  relates. 
Lodge  had  a  lengthy  discussion  of  political 
tactics  with  then-Premier  Ky.  whose  political 
style  is  probably  the  most  Western  (and  least 
Vietnamese )  of  the  recent  leaders  of  his  land. 
Lodge  suggested  that  after  Ky  had  selected  a 
group  of  men  who  would  work  on  a  new  con- 
stitution, he  should  make  "'a  very  careful 
written  and  persuasive  announcement  which 
would  be  done  on  film  for  use  on  television 
and  In  the  movie  theatres." 

The  Vietnamese  are  great  moviegoers. 
Lodge  added  In  a  dispatch  to  Washington. 
"I  said  that  he  (Ky)  should  not  read  it  on 
film  with  his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  as 
he  looked  dovra  at  the  text,  but  should  have 
It  put  on  cue  cards  alongside  the  csinera 
and  read  It  as  he  looks  right  Into  the  lens." 

There  Is  no  indication  In  the  report 
whether  or  not  this  was  done — but  Lodge 
was  optimistic  that  his  political  advice  would 
contribute  to  "a  budding  sense  of  national 
Interest." 

For  its  part.  Washington  was  forever  full  of 
ideas  which  it  believed  would  contribute  to 
the  political  stability  of  the  regime  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  eSort.  One  of  the  early 
attempts,  which  recurred  throughout  the 
following  years,  was  Secretary  McNamara's 
plan  for  "national  mobilization"'  for  South 
Vietnam,  first  discufsed  by  him  with  Gen. 
Khanh  In  March.  1964. 

As  envisioned  by  McNamara,  the  program 
was  to  Include  a  national  service  act  in  South 
Vietnam;  an  Increase  in  the  armed  forces, 
paramilitary  forces  and  police,  and  creation 
of  an  offensive  guerrilla  force  to  operate  along 
the  borders  and  in  Vletcong-controlled  areas. 
The  Vietnamese  are  said  to  have  raised  the 
question  of  a  pay  raise  for  the  nUlltla  and 
to  have  interpreted  McNamara's  approval  to 
be  an  agreement  to  pay  much  of  the  cost 

Back  in  Washington,  McNamara  reported 
to  President  Johnson  on  March  16,  1964.  that 
"the  greatest  weakness  in  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  the  uncertain  vlabUlty  of  the  Khanh 
government.  Khanh  himself  is  a  very  able 
man  within  his  experience,  but  he  does  not 
yet  have  wide  political  appeal  and  his  con- 
trol of  the  army  itself  Is  uncertain  .  .  .  Mc- 
Namara recommended  that  the  plans  he  had 
discussed  with  Khanh  should  be  announced 
and  "'described  by  some  term  such  as  "South 
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Vietnam's  Program  for  National  Mobillsa- 
ilon.'  " 

The  following  day.  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  Khanh  and  his  government  are 
acting  ""vigorously  and  effectively"'  and  have 
produced  "a  second  central  plan."  The  White 
House  added  that  "General  Khanh  has  In- 
formed us  that  he  proposes  in  the  near  future 
to  put  Into  effect  a  National  Mobilization 
Plan." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  history,  KK^t^ih 
signed  a  mobilization  decree  In  Saigon  on 
April  4  to  meet  the  expectations  and  aid 
promises  from  Washington — but  be  did  not 
Mg^n  Implementing  decrees  to  put  It  Into 
effect.  In  May,  Khanh  supposedly  broadened 
the  dralt  and  established  a  new  "Civil  De- 
fense Corps" — but  these  measures  were  not 
Implemented  either,  the  Pentagon  history 
relates. 

A  high  point  of  demands  from  Washing- 
ton upon  the  Vietnamese  came  in  April, 
1965,  when  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
shore  up  the  fiedgllng  government  of  Dr. 
Pham  Huy  Quat.  A  Pentagon  working  pa- 
per by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John 
McNaughton  had  reported  that  "the  situa- 
tion In  general  is  bad  and  deterloratiog" 
and  called  for  "great  Imaginative  efforts  on 
the  civilian  political  as  well  as  military 
side."  In  that  pursuit,  the  United  States 
was  asking  the  two-month-old  Quat  govern- 
ment simultaneously  to  Implement  a  21- 
polnt  military  program,  a  41-point  nonmili- 
tary  program,  a  16- point  U.S.  Information 
Agency  program.  Now  the  government  was 
being  handed  a  new  7-point  plan  Including 
more  U.S.  troops. 

""We  are  going  to  stall  the  machine  of  gov- 
ernment If  we  do  not  declare  a  moratorium 
on  new  programs  for  at  least  six  months," 
Ambassador  Taylor  protested  to  McOeorge 
Bundy,  the  White  House  national  security 
chief. 

""Mac.  can't  we  be  protected  from  our 
friends?  I  know  that  everyone  wants  to  help 
but  there"B  such  a  thing  as  killing  with  kind- 
ness," Taylor  Is  quoted  as  saying. 

The  Quat  government  lasted  two  more 
months  before  being  ousted  by  a  Junta  of 
generals. 

The  new  group  was  headed  by  Thleu  and 
Ky,  who  had  been  among  the  military 
""Young  Turks"'  given  a  blunt  dressing-down 
by  Taylor  late  the  previous  year  after  sud- 
denly making  dosens  of  political  arrests,  in- 
cluding those  of  some  members  of  the  High 
National  Council,  which  was  theoretically  In 
power  in  the  country.  Taylor  told  the  gener- 
als then  that  they  were  "up  to  our  necks  in 
politics"  and  added.  "You  people  have  broken 
a  lot  of  dishes  and  now  we  have  to  see  how 
we  can  straighten  out  this  mess."  He  asked, 
"why  don't  you  tell  your  friends  before  you 
act?" 

When  Thleu  and  Ky  kicked  out  Quat  and 
took  over  in  June,  1965,  the  U.S.  Embassy 
found  out  about  the  main  decisions  after 
they  were  already  taken,  the  Pentagon  his- 
tory states.  Taylor  Is  said  to  have  objected 
In  vain  to  naming  Ky  as  Prime  Minister  un- 
der the  new  ruling  group. 

After  a  decent  Interval  of  two  months,  Tay- 
lor was  called  home  from  Saigon  and  re- 
placed by  Lodge — who  thus  began  serving  his 
second  term  as  U.S.  Ambassador  In  Saigon. 

The  big  test  of  the  power  of  Thleu  and 
Ky — and  the  crisis  which  nearly  tore  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  apart — came  In 
the  spring  of  1966.  when  the  Saigon  gen- 
erals decided  to  get  rid  of  Oen.  Nguyen  Chanh 
Thl,  the  popular  commander  In  I  Corps. 
With  strong  support  from  Thlch  Trl  Quang. 
the  militant  Buddhist  leader  with  headquar- 
ters In  Hue,  many  of  Thl"s  military  units  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  old  boss  against  the 
Saigon  generals.  Both  regional  and  religious 
passions  flared. 

The  State  Department  urged  lodge  to  seek 
a  political  solution  rather  tiian  a  military 
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■olaUon.  Tte  Skifon  taoHnlM  MMd  th«  erlala 
by  prnmlrtnt  n»tln»«l  elecOOM  for  a  Con- 
atttunrt  AamnMj  In  Um  teU  but  thma—n- 
alMng  tiM  poUtlol  power  of  Um  BuddbtaU 
•monc  the  paopl*— th«  niUltM7  bacBo  to 
hadfe.  Itaw  dlnrdtn  tooks  out,  and  tba  Sal- 
gon  (nurals  nut  th«lr  troop*  to  eroah  tta* 
dlMldmt  military  foroa  aad  the  Buddhist* 
In  """"t  and  Hu*. 

It  waa  than  that  the  State  Oapartmant 
cabled  liOdca:  "llila  may  require  rmicb  talk 
but  VM.  cannot  aooapt  thla  Insane  blekar- 
ln(  ...  do  year  bast  m  nact  few  houra. 
Intolecabia  that  Ky  ahoold  .  .  .  more  .  .  . 
■Calnat  nanang  without  oonsultatton  with 
ua.  XTrgant  now  to  ludat  that  wg*«*i"t  stop." 

Oan.  Lewla  Walt,  the  UB.  Marine  com- 
mandar  In  Danang.  heard  ot  a  poaalbla  VI- 
etnameee  air  fane  attack  on  dlaaktant  troopa 
In  the  area.  Walt  threatened  to  uae  UM.  Jets 
to  shoot  down  the  gofaramant  aircraft  If  thay 
made  such  an  attack — on  grounds  that  UJa. 
adTlaacB  with  the  I  Oorpa  troopa  would  be  In 
Jeopardy. 

Whan  a  dlaatdant  leader  threatened  to  at- 
tack goTSRunant  foroaa  at  Danang,  the  State 
Department  directed  that  ha  be  rHntnded 
that  VB.  totem  also  In  Danang  would  hare  to 
defend  thsmsalvea.  The  Pentagon  history 
statea  that  "State  alao  authorlaed  the  threat 
of  total  U.8  withdrawal." 

The  Saigon  troopa  won  the  showdown  mlll- 
tarUy  and  the  Buddhists  played  Into  thetr 
hands  by  larklng  the  VJB.  consulate  In  Bue 
and  m^lng  bitter  verbal  attacks  on  U.& 
ptdlcy.  As  the  Buddhlste  suspected  and  the 
Pentagtm  history  indlcataa.  Lodge  was  per- 
sonally on  the  side  of  the  generals — but 
the  State  Department  strongly  urged  a  leoon- 
clMatloB  of  the  opposing  foroea. 

In  the  end.  Oan.  Thl  want  Into  exile.  Thick 
Trl  Quang  went  on  a  himgar  strike,  the  Bud- 
dhlste announced  they  would  boycott  the 
fwnilng  elections — and  a  serious  chance  for 
South  Vietnam  to  broaden  Ite  pnHWrttf  lead- 
ership and  baae  of  support  was  lost. 

The  btttemess  engeiodared  by  the  spUt  In 
the  nationalist  ranks  has  nerer  bean  entirely 
rtlasl pared.  After  the  Tst  offensive  of  IMS. 
the  Thleu  regime  tried  brtafly  for  national 
imlty  under  a  broad  "front"  of  naUonallste. 
Deeplte  the  prodding  of  United  Stetea  offi- 
cials, the  effort  failed. 

MLLamma  Bats  B*  Oosrusa  All  Pnaa 
(By  WUllam  Oraider) 

Camsbomb,  tCsaa.,  July  1. — ^Though  ret- 
icent about  how  be  did  It,  Danld  BOsbarg 
proudly  aeknowledgad  In  public  today  that, 
with  the  help  of  aome  ftlands.  be  supplied 
an  of  the  nawqwpers  that  raoetred  ooplee 
of  daselfled  Pentagon  doetonente. 

"The  preas  and  I.  I  guav  at  thla  point, 
•hare  the  responstbUlty  for  bringing  this  his- 
tory, this  news,  to  the  Amsrlean  public."  the 
40-year-ald  MIT  aeholar  told  a  pnas  eonf  er- 
enee  here.  "I  eouldnt  have  dona  this  by  my- 
self. obTkKMly." 

But  Blsbarg.  Indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
Jury  for  mUuse  of  dasslfled  government 
documante,  rafuaed  to  itlai  iise  the  speeUles 
of  iMw  he  obtained  the  7/)00-paga  Vietnam 
study  or  how  ha  distributed  portions  ot  it. 
Ha  would  not  aoawcr  spedfle  quastlooa  link- 
ing him  to  The  Mew  York  Times  or  any  of 
the  other  IndlTidual  nawapapara  which  have 
printed  stories  about  the  documante. 

"Tm  not  going  to  xtama  any  Individuals." 
the  fiormcr  Pentagon  planner  said.  "It  is  for 
The  New  York  Tlmaa  to  dadde  how  far  they 
want  to  go  in  ravaallng  Ite  sources." 

Ha  said  that,  baaidaa  naw^apar  editors  and 
reporters,  he  had  aaalstance  from  others  in 
distributing  bundlas  of  the  aaeret  documante 
to  newspaper  oOIom  and  In  remaining  "tam- 
porarfly  unavatlahla"  untD  his  surrendar  to 
authonttas  on  Monday. 

"It's  Impllelt  In  what  rve  said  that  other 
Individual*  hdped  out,"  be  aald.  So  far  only 
he  haa  bean  charged. 
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Did  he  supply  all  of  the  newspapers?  "^o 
my  knowledge,  all  of  them."  Blsberg  re- 
plied. "If  eomabody  else  waa  getting  In  the 
act,  that's  fine." 

The  farmer  defense  analyst,  who  helped 
write  the  now  oontroveielal  study  of  the 
war's  orlglDs,  explained  why  he  called  the 
pre**  conference  and  why  he  would  not  name 
any  others: 

"I  am  palnfuUy  waU  aware  that  the  aetlon 
I  took  was  a  poUtleal  act.  a  public  act.  hanoe 
the  public  had  a  right  to  know  vm»«*t*''»«g 
of  who  I  waa  and  why  I  did  It  ...  I  am  not 
going  to  make  the  dectelons  for  other  tndl- 
vlduala  on  what  happena  to  thetr  privacy." 

■llsberg  denied  that  he  chose  antiwar 
newspaper*  in  distributing  the  dooumenta, 
but  aald:  "I  aatlsfled  certain  i>mrmnnmi  tastee. 
I  wanted  to  give  the  Infasmatlon  to  the  pa- 
per* I  thought  had  told  ma  the  truth  In  the 
past." 

Bllsberg  calmly  answered  queetlona  for  an 
hour  in  a  crowded  hall  at  the  Commander 
Sheraton  Hotel  near  Harvard  Square  while 
his  wife  Patrid*  and  friends  watched  and 
occasionally  applauded  his  performance. 
Bight  now,  he  emphaalxed,  he  would  like 
the  preas  and  public  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Pentagon  documente,  not  to  his 
per*(»ial  role. 

"If*  important  for  the  public  to  read 
tbeee  documente,  boring  and  often  painful 
as  they  are,"  Blsberg  aald,  "for  the  time 
baa  oome  for  the  public  to  make  up  ite  own 
mind." 

He  aald  he  was  "obviously  delighted"  with 
Wedneeday'*  S-to-S  decision  by  the  Supreme 
CouTb  which  makea  disclosures  poealble  by 
removing  the  restralnte  on  further  publi- 
cation by  The  Times  and  The  Waahington 
Post.  In  particular,  he  responded  with  feel- 
ing to  the  court'*  minority  view  that  the 
printing  of  the  documente  could  endanger 
American  live*  in  Vietnam  or  lengthen  the 
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"The  concealment  of  theee  papers  for  (aa 
long  as)  26  years  haa  led  to  the  death  of 
60.000  American  men  and  several  hundred 
thousand  Vletnameee  in  recent  year*  and 
more  than  a  million  Vietnameee  over  the 
last  ao  years."  nuberg  retorted  *harply. 
"The  odda  have  been  weighed  in  favor  of 
secrecy.  Judgmente  of  the  American  people 
oan  now  be  made  in  light  of  theee  documente 
on  where  *ecrecy  has  led  us  over  as  years." 

The  icrr  t*  i.ifeaai:ii .  who  once  served  the 
goremment  himself  with  top  security  clear- 
ance, dismissed  the  argument  that  the  gov- 
ernment's security  system  is  threatened  by 
his  example. 

"The  Bxecuttve  Branch  baa  received  splen- 
did loyalty  from  Ite  employee*  over  the  last 
30  years  aa  evidence  by  the  surprlae*  in  tbeee 
documente."  Bllsberg  contended.  "The  abil- 
ity of  this  cotintry  to  keep  secrete  hss  gotten 
too  good  for  its  own  good.  This  ability  of 
government  employeee  baa  aerred  thetr  boes, 
but  not  the  country." 

■llsberg  first  became  familiar  with  the 
material  when  he  was  helping  to  compile 
It  in  IMS.  Afterwards,  be  secretly  provided 
much  of  It  in  1MB  to  the  Senate  Poretgn 
Relations  Committee,  which  choee  not  to 
release  it.  His  one  regret  now,  he  said,  is 
that  be  dldnt  provide  the  documente  to 
newspapers  earlier." 

"Hie  moral  choloe  that's  Involved  In  aome- 
thtng  like  thla — and  I  aay  moral  choice,  not 
to  be  dramatic,  but  because  it  la  a  hard 
choloe — U  one  that  each  peiaou  who's  bad 
aooae*  to  thla  material  haa  faoed  .  .  .  Should 
•ecreey  override  the  need  and  the  right  of 
the  public  to  have  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion?" BUberg  aald.  "I  reached  the  point 
where  I  eouldnt  opt  for  secrecy." 

The  documente  and  the  analysis  which 
Sllsberg  helped  to  write  have  been  erlticiaed 
in  some  quarter*  because  they  provide  an 
Incomplete  or  dlatorted  picture  of  evente. 
Blaberg    himself    agreed    that    much    more 


should  be  learned  and  he  urged  fomter  offl- 
dala  from  the  Johnson  administration  who 
are  making  oomplalnte  to  make  public  their 
own  private  files  to  supplement  the  public's 
understanding.  One  qutetioner  asked  him  to 
reepond  to  Walt  W.  Boatow's  remark  that 
any  student  of  hla  would  be  fltmked  if  he 
wrote  such  a  distorted  analysis. 

"Fm  zKit  going  to  comment  on  indlvld- 
uala,"  Blsberg  replied  "therefore,  I'm  not 
going  to  comment  on  whethCT  a  student  of 
Dr.  Rostow's  oould  write  a  more  oomprehen- 
Bive  history.  I  do  agree  with  him  that  If* 
an  incomplete  report.  .  .  .  If*  a  beginning 
of  history  and  if*  a  beginning  of  honest 
htetory." 

Among  other  things,  Kllsberg  believes  that 
the  47 -volume  report  ahows  arrogance  on  the 
part  of  government  leaders  in  w^w^g  ded- 
slona  which  affect  American  lives,  but  not 
revealing  them  candidly  to  the  public. 

The  Nixon  administration'*  action*  of  the 
past  three  weeks,  he  said,  "are  almost  an 
acting-out  dramatically  of  all  the  attltudea 
contained  in  these  documente.  Their  action* 
say  our  history  U  for  them  to  know.  Ill  teU 
you  a  secret — they  dont  know  it.  They 
haven't  read  it." 

Bllsberg  charged  that  government  decep- 
Uon  alao  charaoterlaed  the  Nixon  policy  on 
Indochina:  "OlBclala  of  the  Ninon  adminla- 
tratlon  are  subject  to  the  aame  traps  of  ar- 
rogance ....  They're  aaylng,  "We  can  do 
what  the  Democrate  couldn't  do,'  Just  like 
the  Democrate  thought  'we  can  do  what  the 
Prench  couldn't  do.' " 

The  profaesor  seemed  undisturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  his  own  prosecution:  "My  Jeop- 
ardy Is  small  compared  to  the  Jeopardy  that 
we  asked  three  million  men  to  take  when 
we  sent  them  to  Vietnam." 

MtnufT  Nrtt  Is  Qoord:  3VK.  a  "HawK" 

BfiLAM,  ITALT,  July  1.— The  Italian  weakly 
magaitlne  L'Xuropeo  published  an  Interview 
with  Mrs.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  today  and  quoted 
her  as  saying:  "Kennedy  and  his  'hawks' 
wanted  war  when  peace  waa  at  hand  .  .  . 
wanted  a  maaaacre  to  save  face." 

She  added  in  an  Interview  with  the  maga- 
zine's Sandro  Ottolenghl  in  an  iindlaclneed 
location  in  Paris:  "If  the  Amerloaos  had 
wanted  peace  Instead  of  war,  there  would 
have  been  peace  in  Vietnam  for  eight  years." 

She  affirmed  reporte  in  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers thftt  President  John  P.  Kennedy  wanted 
her  brother-in-law,  Praaldent  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
out  of  the  way  in  September,  1M3,  beoanae  he 
feared  Diem  would  sell  out  to  the  Commu- 
nlste. 

L'Europeo  quoted  her  as  aaylng :  "President 
Kennedy  wanted  the  beads  of  my  husband 
and  hla  brother.  I  do  not  want  to  say  now 
that  Kennedy  ordered  them  killed.  But  he 
did  order  gotten  out  of  the  way  theae  two 
men  who  constituted,  in  his  eyes,  a  bad 
example  for  the  nationa  of  Southeast  Asia." 

She  contradicted  the  Pentagon  papers' 
afllrmation  that  South  Vietnameee  generals 
encouraged  the  fall  of  Diem. 

"The  generals  dreamed  of  asking  nothing; 
It  waa  the  American  advisers  who  pressed, 
who  took  the  Initiative." 

Mrs.  Nhu  alao  accused  the  n.8.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  of  spending  $34  million 
to  "provoke"  the  self-lmmolatiOBa  of  Bud- 
dhlste in  Vietnam  during  the  Diem  regime. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  S.  1071] 

I'BOMAif'B  Post  "Csucial"  Snr  of  Vixtmam 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberte) 

On  May  1,  IS&O,  President  Truman  ap- 
proved the  allocation  of  |10  million  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  cover  the  early  ship- 
ment of  urgently  needed  military  aaalstance 
Items  for  the  Prench  In  Indochina. 

It  was  the  first  "crucial  dadalon  regarding 
UB.  military  involvement  in  Indochina," 
according  to  the  analysia  of  the  Rooaevelt- 
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Tnun&n  years  In  the  Pentagon  papers  avail- 
able to  The  Wastaln^on  Poet. 

The  facts  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman  years 
are  generally  well  known  and  have  been  wide- 
ly printed.  But  the  Pentegon  papers  Include 
documentation  not  before  available  disclos- 
ing the  U.S.  reaction  to  the  dominant  politi- 
cal fact  of  that  day — the  fall  of  mainland 
China  to  Maj  T^e-tung's  Communist  Party. 
National  Security  Council  paper  No.  64  of 
February,  1950,  a  couple  of  months  after 
Mao's  troops  reached  the  Indochlneee  border, 
set  the  tone  f^r  what  was  to  come. 

NSC  64  concluded  that  "the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  should  prepare,  as  a 
matter  of  priority  a  program  of  all  practicable 
measures  designed  to  protect  U.S.  security  In- 
terests In  Indochina."  The  same  day,  the 
United  Stetea  announced  recognition  of  the 
Indochlneee  regime  of  Emperor  Bao  Dal — on 
Jan.  18  Peking  had  recognized  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
regime  in  Hanoi  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
done  the  same  en  Jan.  30. 

(A  memorandum  for  President  Truman 
dated  Feb.  3.  1950,  from  Secretary  of  Stete 
Dean  Acheson  urged  approval  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  three  regimes,  Bao  Dai's  in  Viet- 
nam, and  those  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

(Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  described  as  one  "who 
under  various  aliases,  has  been  a  Commu- 
nist agent  in  various  parte  of  the  world  since 
1925  and  was  able  to  take  over  the  anti- 
French  nationalist  movement  in  1945."  Rec- 
ognition waa  urged  to  encourage  "national 
aspirations  under  non-Communist  leadership 
for  peoples  of  colonial  areas  in  Southeast 
Asia:  the  establishment  of  steble  non-Com- 
munist governments  In  areas  adjacent  to 
Communist  China;  support  to  a  friendly 
country  which  Is  also  a  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty;  and  as  a  demon- 
stration of  displeasure  with  Communist  tec- 
tics  which  are  obviously  aimed  at  eventual 
domination  of  Asia,  working  under  the  guise 
of  Indigenous  naOonallsm.") 

Just  before  NSC  64  was  discussed  at  the 
White  House,  Dean  Rusk,  then  Deputy  Under- 
secretary of  Stete,  provided  Ma]  Oen.  James 
H  Burns  at  the  Pentegon  a  stetement  of  his 
department's  poUcy : 

"The  Department  of  Stete  believes  that 
within  the  llmltetlons  Imposed  by  existing 
commltmente  and  strategic  prlorltes,  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Stetes  should  be  de- 
ployed to  reserve  Indochina  and  Southeast 
Asia  from  further  Communist  encroachment. 
The  Department  of  Stete  has  accordingly 
already  engaged  all  ite  poUtlcal  resources  to 
the  end  that  this  object  be  secured.  The  De- 
partment is  now  engaged  in  the  process  of 
urgently  examining  what  additional  eco- 
nomic resources  can  effectively  be  engaged  in 
the  same  operation. 

"It  is  now.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  assess  the  strate- 
gic aspecte  of  the  situation  and  consider, 
from  the  mlUtary  point  of  view,  how  the 
United  Stetes  can  best  contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  further  Communist  encroach- 
ment in  that  area." 

NSC  64  found  that  "the  presence  of 
Chinese  Communist  troops  along  the  border 
of  Indochina  makes  it  possible  for  arms,  ma- 
terial and  troops  to  move  freely  from  Com- 
munist China  to  the  northern  Tonkin  area 
now  controlled  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  There  Is 
already  evidence  of  movement  of  arms." 

Underpinning  such  views  was  the  belief 
that  the  Soviet  Union  waa  expanding  ite 
power  both  In  Eastern  Europe  and  In  Asia.  A 
1949  NSC  paper,  for  example,  declared  that 
"It  is  now  clear  that  Southeast  Asia  Is  the 
target  of  a  coordinated  offensive  directed  by 
the  Kremlin." 

Prom  this  viewpoint,  there  are  extrapo- 
lated what  later  became  known  as  the  dom- 
ino theory.  The  NSC  paper  continued: 

"In  seeking  to  gain  control  of  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Kremlin  is  motivated  in  pgut  by  a 
desire  to  acquire  Southeast  Asia's  resources 
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and  oommunlcatlon  lines,  and  to  deny  them 
to  us.  But  the  political  gains  which  would 
accrue  to  the  USSR  from  Communist  capture 
of  Southeast  Asia  are  equally  significant.  The 
extension  of  Communist  authority  in  China 
represente  a  grievous  poUtlcal  defeat  for  us: 
If  Southeast  Asia  also  Is  swept  by  Commu- 
nism we  shall  have  suffered  a  major  political 
rout  the  repercussions  of  which  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  especially 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  a  then  critically 
exposed  Australia." 

(NSC  64,  as  far  as  the  "domino  theory" 
waa  concerned,  was  expanded  In  June,  1953. 
in  NSC  134/2  during  the  Korean  War.  A  key 
paragraph  said: 

("The  loss  of  any  of  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  Conamunist  control  as 
a  consequence  of  overt  or  covert  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  would  have  critical 
psychological,  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences. In  the  absence  of  effective  and 
timely  counteraction,  the  loss  of  any  single 
country  would  probably  lead  to  relatively 
swift  submission  to  or  an  alignment  with 
communism  by  the  remaining  countries  of 
this  group.  Furthermore,  an  alignment  with 
communism  of  the  rest  of  Southeast  AsU 
and  India,  and  in  the  longer  term,  of  the 
Middle  East  (with  the  probable  execeptlons 
of  at  least  Pakistan  and  Turkey )  would  In  all 
probability  progressively  follow.  Such  wide- 
spread alignment  would  endanger  the  stebl- 
lity  and  security  of  Europe.") 

It  followed  logically,  from  such  views,  that 
after  President  Truman  approved  the  first 
military  assistance  to  the  Prench  In  Indo- 
china, his  Secretary  of  Stete,  Dean  Acheaon, 
In  making  this  public,  declared: 

""The  United  Stetes  government,  convinced 
that  neither  national  independence  nor  dem- 
ocratic evolution  eiist  in  any  area  domi- 
nated by  Soviet  imperialism,  considers  the 
situation  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  Ite  ac- 
cording economic  aid  and  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Associated  Stetes  of  Indochina 
and  to  France  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
restoring  stebiUty  and  permitting  these 
states  to  pursue  their  peaceftil  and  demo- 
cratic development." 

"The  Associated  Stetes  were  the  three  that 
have  come  to  be  known  as  Vietnam.  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  They  were  far  from  independ- 
ent, despite  a  prophetic  plea  by  Bao  Dai. 
approved  by  Paris  as  the  Vietnamese  em- 
peror in  opposition  to  Ho.  On  Aug.  30,  1945, 
Bao  Dal  said  In  a  message  to  Mr.  Truman, 
France's  Charles  de  Oaulle,  Britain's  King 
George  VI  and  China's  Chiang  Kai-shek,  that 
"the  only  way  to  safeguard  Prench  Intereste 
and  the  spiritual  Influence  of  Prance  in  In- 
dochina is  to  recognise  frankly  the  inde- 
pendence of  Vietnam  and  to  renounce  all 
thoughte  of  reestebllshlng  Prench  sover- 
eignty or  administration  under  any  form 
whatsoever.'" 

But  de  Oaulle.  then  head  of  the  Prench 
Provisional  Government,  felt  otherwise.  Mr. 
Truman  was  to  help  the  Prench.  although 
the  United  Stetes  constanUy  prodded  Paris 
to  move  toward  granting  independence  in  the 
larger  aim  of  halting  what  his  Secretary 
of  Stete  called  "Soviet  Imperialiam." 

In  April,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  m  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  came 
up  with  a  figure  of  tlOO  million  for  military 
aid  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  recommended 
tliat  it  be  "carefully  controlled"  and  that 
this  would  require  "the  representetive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  duty  In  the 
recipient  country.""  What  was  needed,  the 
JSC  said,  was  "immedUte  eetebllshment  of 
a  small  United  Stetee  military  aid  group  in 
Indochina." 

The  JCS  rationale  was  a  stetement  that 
they  "believe  in  the  possibility  of  succesa 
of  a  prompt  coordinated  United  Stetes  pro- 
gram of  military,  political  and  economic  aid 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  feel  that  such  a  suc- 
cess might  well  lead  to  the  gaining  of  the 
Initiative  in  the  struggle  in  the  general  area." 
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President  Truman  began  with  910  million 
in  help.  An  economic  aid  mission  was  agreed 
upon  on  May  34,  although  the  military  aid 
mission  was  held  in  abeyance.  But  this  ini- 
tial dip  of  the  United  Stetee  into  involve- 
ment with  Indochina  was  suddenly  altered 
by  another  event,  the  North  Korean  attack 
on  South  Korea  on  June  37,  1950. 

In  telling  the  American  public  about  that. 
Mr.  Truman  alao  said  that  he  had  "directed 
acceleration  in  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance  to  the  forces  of  France  »"rf  the 
Associated  Stetes  in  Indochina  and  the  dis- 
patch of  a  military  mission  to  provide  close 
working  relations  with  those  forces."  It  was 
then  that  the  concept  of  a  military  assist- 
ance advisory  group  (MAAG)  waa  approved 
but  not  annoiukced. 

"The  EU)rean  War  strained  U.S.  miUtary  re- 
sources. A  Southeast  Asia  Aid  Policy  Com- 
mittee draft  of  Oct.  11  of  a  "Proposed  Stete- 
ment of  U.S.  Policy  on  Indocbiiu"'  declared 
that  "regardless  of  current  U.S.  commltmente 
for  provision  of  certain  military  assistance 
to  Indochina,  the  U.S.  will  not  commit  any 
of  ite  armed  forces  to  the  defense  of  Indo- 
china against  overt,  foreign  aggiession,  un- 
der present  circumstances." 

NSC  64/1  at  the  end  of  1950  steted  that 
"the  United  Stetes  should  take  action,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  by  all  means  practicable 
short  of  the  actual  employment  of  United 
Stetes  military  forces,  to  deny  Indochina  to 
Communism." 

Further  aid,  however,  was  to  be  condi- 
tioned on  Prench  "assurances'"  of  a  ""program 
providing,  for  the  eventual  self-government 
of  Indochina  either  within  or  outside  of  the 
Prench  Union,"'  the  raising  of  ""national 
armies"  In  Indochina  and  a  pledge  by  France 
to  '"eliminate  ite  policy  of  "colonialism" ""  and 
to  "provide  proper  tutelage  to  the  Aseociated 
Stetes."  ""Popular  support  of  the  government 
by  the  Indochinese  people"'  was  proclaimed  to 
be  "essential  to  a  favorable  settlement  of  the 
security  problem  of  Indochina." 

Military  aid.  despite  the  Korean  War,  rap- 
idly Increased  and  by  the  time  of  the  Gene- 
va Accords  in  July,  1954,  the  U.S.  had  deliv- 
ered aid  to  Indlochlna  at  an  original  cost  of 
•3.6  biUlon,  the  Pentagon  summary  stetes. 
This  was  in  addition  to  budgetary  support  to 
France  that  also  ran  Into  billions. 

"The  Pentagon  summary  says  there  were 
"voices  in  the  wilderness"  and  an  unsigned, 
undated  memorandum  in  the  spring  of  1954 
raised  these  four  questions: 

"Just  how  Important  is  Southeast  A&U  to 
the  security  Intereste  of  the  U.S.?  Is  the 
analysis  In  NSC  5405  [which  is  unavaUable] 
still  valid?  Is  the  area  important  enough  to 
fight  for? 

""How  Important  Is  Indochina  in  the  de- 
fense of  Southeast  Asia?  Is  the  'domino 
theory"  valid?  Is  Indochina  important  enough 
to  fight  for?  If  not,  what  are  the  strategic 
consequences  of  the  loes  of  all  or  part  of 
Indochina? 

"If  the  U.S.  intervenes  in  Indochina,  can 
we  count  on  the  support  of  the  natives?  Can 
we  fight  as  allies  of  the  Prench  and  avoid 
the  stigma  of  colonialism? 

"Is  there  a  strategic  concept  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  in  Indochina  which  offers 
promise  of  early  success  .  .  .?" 

President  Bsenhower,  in  1954.  did  not  in- 
tervene although  he  was  asked  to  by  the 
Prench  and  urged  to  do  so  by  many  power- 
ful figures  in  his  admim^tration.  The  avail- 
able Pentagon  papers  shad  no  light  that 
materially  alters  what  Is  widely  known  of  that 
period  beyond  that  printed  in  the  Initial 
Washington  Post  arUcle  on  the  Pentagon 
pi^Mrs. 

While  the  Pentagon  analysis  confirms  the 
crucial  nature  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's initial  pre-Koresin  War  involvement  In 
Indochina,  the  American  relatlonahip  pre- 
dates that  period.  Some  of  the  material  now 
available  sheds  more  light  on  the  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevelt  administration. 
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n»'B  Jan.  34.  1V44.  view  of  tta«  French 
In  IndorJilna  bM  been  wUtely  publicized: 
"n-knoe  has  milked  It  for  100  yean.  Tbe  peo- 
ple of  Indochina  are  entitled  to  eometblng 
batter  than  that." 

Piaaktant  Rooaeratt  favored  a  pcat-var 
truataeahlp  for  the  French  colony,  which  bad 
been  under  Japaneae  rule  dxirtng  World  War 
n.  But  he  waa  oppoaed  by  the  Brltiah  and 
aftar  the  Yalta  Oonferenoe  tn  IMS  the 
nmtad  Statea  on  April  8  formally  confined 
tmateeahlpa  to  "terrltorlea  aa  might  rolun- 
tarlly  be  placed  under  trustaeahlp." 

The  effect  of  that  waa  to  leave  It  up  to 
Pimnca.  FDR  died  on  ^rfl  13.  and  by  June, 
the  ITnltad  Statea  waa  aaauring  France  that 
It  bad  never  quaatloned,  "even  by  Implica- 
tion, French  eoverelgnty  over  Indochina." 

Nevertheleaa.  the  Truman  admlniatratlon. 
early  on,  took  a  Jaondloed  view  of  France's 
plana  to  recoup  ita  loat  colony.  John  Carter 
Vincent,  then  bead  of  the  Far  Bastem  Af- 
fairs at  the  State  Department  and  later  to 
become  a  victim  of  MoCarthyism  because  of 
his  alleged  role  In  the  "^oas"  of  China,  sent 
a  memorandum,  now  dlacloaed  in  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  to  then  Undersecretary  of  State 
Acheson  on  Dec.  33,  IM6. 

Vincent  analysed  Indochina  and  con. 
eluded  that  "with  Inadequate  forces,  with 
public  opinion  sharply  at  odds,  with  a  gov- 
ernment rendered  largely  ineffective  through 
internal  division,  the  French  have  tried  to 
accomplish  in  Indochina  what  a  strong  and 
united  Britain  has  found  it  unwise  to  at- 
tempt in  Burma.  CHven  the  preeent  eie- 
mente  in  the  situation,  guerilla  warfare 
may  continue  indeflnltely." 

A  subeequent  series  of  cables  in  the  Pen- 
tagon papen  reflect  the  American  efforts  to 
nudge  France  toward  more  independence 
for  Indochina.  Still,  as  the  American  am- 
bassador In  Paris  was  instructed  to  tell 
n«nch  Premier  Ramadler  in  February  1M7. 
"we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  fact  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  problem  . . 

One  "side"  was  that  "there  Is  no  escape 
from  fact  that  trend  of  times  is  to  effect  that 
coloolal  emplrea  In  XIX  Century  senss  are 
rapidly  become  thing  of  past."  The  other 
"side"  was  "we  do  not  lose  sight  fact  that 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  direct  Communist  connec- 
tions and  it  sbotild  be  obvloiis  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  seeing  colonial  empire  ad- 
ministrations supplanted  by  philosophy  and 
political  organisations  emlnatlng  from  and 
controlled  by  Kremlin  .  .  ." 

The  conditslon  was  that  "ftmnkly  we  have 
no  solution  of  problem  to  suggeat." 

Washlitgton  had  trouble  ssessilug  Ho.  He 
did  not  seem  to  fit  the  pattern  of  other  post- 
war Communist  leaders  outalde  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  July.  IMS.  Stata  Department  ca- 
ble to  the  Ambassador  in  Peking  said  the 
deoartm^nt's  information  "indicates"  Ho  was 
a  Communist.  But  it  continued: 

"Oept.  has  no  evidence  of  direct  link  l>e. 
tween  Ho  and  iCoaoow  but  assumes  it  ex- 
ists, nor  is  it  able  evaluate  amount  pree- 
sure  or  guidance  Ifoaoow  exerting.  We  have 
impreaslon  Ho  must  *^  given  or  Is  retaining 
large  degree  latitude.  Dept.  considers  that 
USSR  accompliahlng  its  immedlata  alms  in 
Indochina  by  (a)  pinning  down  large  num- 
bers of  French  troopa.  (b)  causing  steady 
drain  upon  French  economy  thereby  tend- 
ing retard  recovery  and  dissipate  BCA  (Bco- 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration,  the  first 
Marshall  Plan  aid  program)  aaatstanoe  te 
France,  and  (c)  denying  to  world  generally 
cmrpluses  which  Indochina  normally  has 
available  thus  oeroetuatlng  conditions  of 
disorder  and  shortages  which  favoiable 
to  growth  communism.  Furthermore,  Ho 
seems  quite  capable  of  retaining  and  even 
strengthening  his  grip  on  Indochina  with 
no  outside  assistance  other  than  continuing 
prooaaalon   of  Ftench   puppet   govte." 

In  October  IMS,  a  State  Department  In- 
teUlgence   paper   said   that   "It   there   is   a 
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Uoacow-dlrected  conspiracy  tn  Southeast 
Asia.  Indochina  is  an  anomaly  so  far." 

But  by  then  President  Truman  bad  pro- 
claimed what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine.  Ciechoalovakla  had  gone 
Communist  by  coup  and  the  Berlin  blockade 
was  tn  force.  By  the  end  of  1M0.  China  was 
in  Mao's  hands  and  his  troops  were  at  the 
Indochlneee  border.  In  the  American  mind, 
Indochina  had  become  a  part  of  worldwide 
CccDxnunlst  action. 

The  Pentagon  papers  lynt^tn  ^  iKigthy 
analyils  entttted:  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh— Asian 
Tito?"  In  this  examination  of  a  popular 
thesis,  it  U  noted  that  on  at  least  eight  oc- 
caalons  from  October  1M6  to  February  IMe 
Ho  sent  communications  either  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary  of  State.  There  la  no  record 
of  any  refrilaa.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  record 
that  In  Auguat  and  September  1M5,  Ho  bad 
proposed  to  American  representatives  of  the 
OOce  of  Strategic  Services,  the  predecessor 
of  the  CIA.  which  had  helped  him  against 
the  Japaneae,  that  Vietnam  be  accorded  "the 
same  status  as  the  Philippines,"  tlten  a  U.S. 
poasesslon  with  a  pledge  of  freedom. 

"Ho's  last  direct  oommunlcatlon  with  the 
U.S.  waa  In  September,  1M6,"  the  unnamed 
Pentagon  anal^  wrote,  "when  he  visited  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  aak  vaguely  for 
U.S.  ssslstanca  In  obtaining  independence 
for  Vietnam  within  the  Ftench  Union." 

But  Ho's  Communist  backgrotind — ^he  had 
been  a  founding  memhw  of  the  Ftench  Com- 
munist Party  In  1330 — as  the  Cold  War  waa 
beginning  was  the  determining  factor.  Ho 
negotiated  a  deal  with  France,  but  it  ended 
in  war.  By  May  1949,  Seoretary  Acheaon  was 
admitting  that  as  a  "theoretical  poaaibllity" 
the  eatabUahment  ot  a  "national  Oommunlat 
state  on  pattern  Tugoalavla"  which  had  bro- 
ken with  Moacow  the  previous  year  "in  any 
area  beyond  reach  [of  the]  Soviet  Army." 
But  Acheson  pointed  out  that  "Question 
whether  Ho  as  much  nationalist  aa  Commie 
Is  irrelevant.  All  Stallnlste  in  colonial  areas 
are  natlonallsta.  With  achievement  nation- 
al alms  (i.e..  independence)  their  objective 
necessarily  becomes  subordination  state  to 
Commie  puiposea  and  ruthless  extermination 
not  only  opposition  groupa  but  aU  elemente 
suspected  even  slightest  deviation  .  . 

The  Pentagon  analyst  wrote  in  part,  in 
answering  the  question  of  whether  Ho  might 
have  hacntne  an  Asian  Tito: 

"In  the  last  qMCUlatlon,  U.S.  support  for 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  involved  perspicac- 
ity and  risk.  As  clear  aa  national  or  independ- 
ent or  neutral  eonmiunlsm  may  seem  today, 
it  waa  a  blurred  vision  In  1946-48.  Even  with 
the  benefit  of  seeing  Tito  suooesafuUy  aasert 
bis  Independence,  It  would  have  bwa  bard 
for  Waahlngton  to  make  the  leap  from  there 
to  an  analogy  In  Asia.  Resource  to  'national 
cooununlsm'  tn  Vietnam  aa  an  eventual  bul- 
wark agalnat  China,  indeed,  would  have 
called  for  a  perspicacity  unique  in  U.S.  his- 
tory .  .  . 

"Ho.  In  fact,  always  considered  his  leader- 
ship to  extend  to  Indochina  aa  a  whole  and 
his  party  waa  originally  called  the  Indochl- 
neee Ocmmanlst  Party.  Thailand.  Malaya. 
Singapore  and  even  Indonesia,  could  have 
been  next.  It  could  have  been  the  'dcmlno 
theory'  with  Ho  instead  of  Mao.  This  may 
seam  Implausible,  but  it  is  only  slightly  leas 
of  a  bad  dream  that  what  haa  happened  to 
Vietnam  alnoe.  Tht  path  of  prudence  rather 
than  the  path  of  risk  seemed  the  wiser 
chotce." 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Poat,  JiUy  3.  1971] 
Ganc  ALiaaMATtvaa  voa  LBJ 
(By  Murrey  Marder) 
Prealdent  Johnaon's  advisers  in  19M  con- 
tended that  the  United  States  eoiild  end  up 
In  a  nuclear  war  if  It  failed  to  uae  iU  power 
In  Vietnam,  while  others  warned  of  triggering 
nuclear  war  if  he  did  intervene  massively. 
The   cataclysmic    nature   of   the   choices 
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facing  President  Johnson,  as  some  of  his  ad- 
visers posed  them,  never  were  so  vividly  dis- 
cernible in  public  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
secret  Pentagon  study  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  advice  added  up  to  a  risk  of  nuclear 
apocalypse  no  matter  which  course  he  took. 

Two  of  the  moat  important  planners  at  the 
sub-Cabinet  level  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion raised  the  stark  risk  of  a  slide  into  nu- 
clear war  if  the  President  failed  to  prevent 
"the  loes  of  South  Vietnam"  to  the  Com- 
munlste.  Their  grim  prediction  appears  in  a 
November  1964  summation  entitled  "Courasa 
of  Action  tn  Southeast  Asia." 

In  eiam'nlng  the  so-called  "domino"  theory 
that  Communist  control  of  South  Vietnam 
would  topple  adjoining  nations  almost  au- 
tomatically, a  theory  that  preoccupied  the 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  administrations, 
the  concept  "over-simplified."  It  projected 
less-automatic  consequences  of  "a  U.S.  de- 
feat" in  South  Vietnam — but  carried  them 
further,  tn  a  31 -page  analysis  that  stated  in 
its  summary : 

"There  are  enough  'ifs'  tn  the  above  anal- 
ysis so  that  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the 
less  of  South  Vietnam  would  soon  have  the 
totally  crippling  effect  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Asia  generally  that  the  lose  of  Berlin  would 
have  in  Europe:  but  it  could  be  that  bad. 
driving  us  to  the  progressive  loss  of  other 
areas  or  to  taking  a  stand  at  some  point  (so 
that)  there  would  almost  certainly  be  major 
conflict  and  perhapa  war." 

This  docus>ent  tn  the  secret  Defense  De- 
partment review  of  the  war  bears  an  asterisk 
and  a  leas-quallfled  footnote. 

"The  Joint  Staff  (of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff)  believes  that  early  loss  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  progressive  unraveling  of  the 
wider  defense  structures  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable results  of  the  loss  of  South  Vietnam 
tn  any  circumstances."  the  footnote  says. 

There  is  no  Internal  evidence  in  the  Pen- 
tagon review  that  Prealdent  Johnson  ever 
saw  this  particular  "draft"  document.  What 
the  President  received  were  ttte  spieclflc  rec- 
ommendations that  emerged  from  such  as- 
sessments, usually  transmitted  to  him  at  the 
Cabinet  level. 

The  projected  riak  of  nuclear  war  through 
inaction  came  from  two  of  the  moat  Impor- 
tant planners  in  the  Johnaon  administra- 
tion: Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Bundy.  and  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  John  J.  McNaugbton,  Bundy,  a  for- 
mer high-ranking  oOdal  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  was  McNaugh ton's  prede- 
ccasor  In  the  same  Pentagon  poat.  before 
Bundy  shifted  to  State  tn  March.  1964.  At  the 
time  their  names  appear  on  this  analysts 
Bundy  was  directing  a  National  Seciulty 
Council  Working  Oroup,  preparing  recom- 
mendations for  President  Johnson's  critical 
decisions  that  thrust  the  United  States  deeper 
into  the  war. 

It  became  publicly  apparent,  onoe  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Involvement  In  the 
war  became  known,  that  President  Johnson 
was  receiving  diametrically  oppoalte  advice 
from  advisers.  In  and  out  of  the  government. 
The  President  portrayed  himself  as  caught 
between  what  was  moat  imprecisely,  but  sym- 
boUcaUy.  Ulustrated  by  the  terms  "hawks'* 
aad  "doves." 

Mr.  Johnaon  depicted  himself  aa  the  crltlo 
cat  balance  t>etween  these  opposing  strat- 
egies, selecting  from  them  a  policy  of  "re- 
straint"  that  steered  a  cautious  national 
course  through  a  minefield  of  nuclear  rtsks. 
It  waa  publicly  reported  during  the  Johnaon 
war  years  that  the  strongest  weight  of  ad- 
vice Inside  the  government  was  on  the 
"hawk"  side,  therefore  tilting  the  halanc* 
at  ita  point  of  origin.  But  the  "hawkUh"  lop- 
sidedness  of  the  internal  mixture  of  advioe 
presented  to  the  Peraldent  by  his  bureau- 
cracy was  by  no  means  known  to  the  public, 
the  Pentagon  documenta  show.  Throughout 
1963,  1964,  1966.  1966  and  1967,  the  advice 
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which  President  Johnson  received  was  con- 
stantly weighted  on  investing  more  power, 
more  forces,  in  the  war.  not  less,  nor  even 
placing  a  ceiling  on  the  imput. 

These  records  themselves  are  very  incom- 
plete. Missing  are  most  of  the  detaUed  White 
House  records,  many  State  Department  dip- 
lomatic records,  and  most  Importantly,  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  own  thoughta,  con- 
versations, motivations,  political  strategy, 
information  or  advice  received  from  many 
persons  in  aad  out  of  government,  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

But  even  with  these  great  qualifications, 
and  even  though  limited  to  the  information 
that  passed  through  the  Defense  Department 
and  thus  into  these  secret  records,  the  Pen- 
tagon study  reveals  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
gree the  processes  of  government. 

The  documentation  of  these  processes  in- 
dicates the  immense  internal  pressures  on 
the  President  to  thread  a  path  through  what 
were  perceived  to  be  the  ultimate  risks  of 
nuclear  war — no  matter  what  he  decided. 

One  risk  recorded  was  the  possible  massive 
intervention  by  Communist  Chinese  forces 
that  might  require  the  use  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons.  This  potentiality  was  built  tnto  the 
Vietnam  conflict  tn  the  opinion  of  some  ana- 
lyste.  along  vrtth  the  publicity  discuased  dan- 
ger that  the  war  could  spiral  Into  U.8.-Sovlet 
nuclear  warfare. 

Military  establishments  around  the  world 
especially  Inside  the  most  powerful  nations, 
try  to  prepare  contingency  plans  for  every 
conceivable  "worst  case"  emergency  that  can 
arise. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  does  the  actual  emergency 
neatly  flt  the  precautionary  plan.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  had  contingency  plans  for 
possible  massive  Chinese  intervention  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

One  analysis  in  the  Pentagon  study,  with 
its  date  and  identification  marks  removed 
from  the  version  that  reached  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  refers  to  such  precautionary  plans, 
although  the  actual  top  secret  contingency 
plan  is  omitted.  From  internal  indications  in 
this  analysis.  It  appears  to  have  been  written 
either  during  1966  or  between  1965  and 
1968 — but  probably  closer  to  the  earlier  date. 

There  Is  no  indication  who  wrote  or  who 
received  the  document,  or  exactly  what  effect, 
if  any.  it  had  on  U.S.  planning. 

This  assessment  Is  in  accord,  however,  with 
other  documenta  in  the  Pentagon  survey 
which  contains  continuing,  related  appraisals 
of  the  risks  of  Chinese  intervention  in  the 
Indochina  war  and  possible  VS.  counter- 
moves,  starting  with  the  U.S.  Involvement. 

What  it  shows  is  an  analyst's  evaluation  of 
a  hypothetical  "Chlcom  Offensive  in  South- 
east Asia"  with  combined  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces. 

The  analysis  estimated  that  "Chicom  ca- 
pabilities" could,  among  other  possibilities, 
provide  enough  ground  combat  power  to  at- 
tack against  Indigenous  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Thailand  with  a  combined 
Chinese-North  Vietnamese  force  equivalent 
of  more  than  30  divistons  plus  artillery  regl- 
menta  and  combat  support  and  service  sup- 
port troops  of  five  army  headquarters. 

During  "the  wet  season''  tn  Indochina,  the 
analysis  estimated  that  "the  increased  prob- 
lems of  movement  through  a  dlfBcult  terrain 
and  of  maintaining  logistic  support  could 
reduce  effective  combat  forces  up  to  50  per 
cent." 

In  the  air  It  was  estimated  that  the  hypo- 
thetical Chinese-North  Vietnamese  offensive 
could  be  supported  by  more  than  500  Jet 
fighters  and  jet  light  bombers  with  about 
half  of  them  used  for  offense  and  half  for 
defense  purposes. 

At  sea  It  was  estimated  that  China  could 
attack  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  naval 
forces  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  South  China 
Sea  with  more  than  50  motor  torpedo  boata 
and  motor  gunboats.  In  addition,  the  esti- 
mate of  Chinese  capabilities  said  China  could 
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put  submarines  on  station  in  the  South  China 
Sea  area. 

In  the  theoretical  event  of  such  an  attack, 
the  analysis  said,  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared with  contingency  plans  to  resist  major 
Communist  "aggression"  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  projections  for  employing  "either  non- 
nuclear  or  nuclear  options."  The  contingency 
projections,  the  analysts  said.  Included  the 
possibility  that  Strategic  Air  Command 
forces  are  to  be  utilized  using  nuclear  and  or 
non-nuclear  weapons,  as  directed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Additionally,  and  equally  hypothetlcally. 
to  counter  such  a  Chinese  assault,  the  anal- 
ysis said,  "as  early  as  practicable,  counterof- 
fenstve  operations  to  regain  friendly  territory 
and  to  liberate  North  Vietnam  will  be  Initi- 
ated." 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  Pentagon  study  to  indicate  tn  any 
way  that  this  particular  document  was  any- 
thing more  than  an  exercise  In  an  analyzing 
a  conceivable  challenge,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard function  of  contingency  planners. 

But  it  illustrates  graphlcaUy  the  consid- 
erations encompassed  by  military  planning 
for  the  Indochina  war.  The  posslbtllty  that 
the  U.S.  role  tn  the  conflict  might  spiral  into 
nuclear  war  was  no  secret;  opponenta  of 
American  policy  were  charging  precisely  that 
The  President  of  the  United  States  were 
grappling  with  choices  that  obliged  him  to 
face  each  risk  as  a  reality,  not  a  mere  hypoth- 
esls. 

Although  the  example  cited  above  referred 
only  to  a  contingency  plan,  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  never  have  seen,  he  was  simul- 
taneously confronted  by  hard  recommenda- 
tions by  his  most  senior  advisers  which  did 
require  calculations  about  such  contingen- 
cies. 

Two  months  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
tn  a  Jan.  33.  1964  recommendation  to  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  said  in 
part: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  convinced 
that,  tn  keeping  with  the  guidance  in  NSAM 
373  (a  National  Security  Action  Memoran- 
dum of  November  1963.  President  Johnson's 
first  policy  decision  on  the  war,  issued  four 
days  after  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion) ,  the  United  States  must  make  plain  to 
the  enemy  our  determination  to  see  the  Viet- 
nam campaign  through  to  a  favorable  con- 
clusion. To  do  this,  we  must  prepare  for 
whatever  level  of  activity  may  be  required 
and,  being  prepared,  must  then  proceed  to 
take  actions  as  necessary  to  achieve  our  pur- 
poses surely  and  promptly  .  .  ." 

Oen.  Idaxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  protested  to  McNamara  m  this 
memorandum  that  "we  have  obliged  our- 
selves to  labor  under  self-imposed  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  impeding  external  aid 
to  the  Vietcong.  These  restrictions  include 
keeping  the  war  within  the  boundaries  of 
South  Vietnam,  avoiding  the  direct  use  of 
VS.  combat  forces,  and  limiting  US.  direc- 
tion of  the  campaign  to  rendering  advice  to 
the  government  of  Vietnam  .  .  ." 

"A  reversal  of  attitude  and  the  adoption  of 
a  more  aggressive  program,"  the  Joint  Chiefs 
continued,  "would  enhance  greatly  our  abil- 
ity to  control  the  degree  to  which  escalation 
will  occur.  It  appears  probable  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  disappointments  suf- 
fered by  Communist  China,  plus  the  current 
rift  with  the  Sovleta.  could  cause  the  Com- 
munists to  think  twice  about  undertaking  a 
large-scale  military  adventure  in  Southeast 
Asia." 

But  no  analyst  could  guarantee  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  or  any  other  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  precisely  what  China  would  or 
would  not  do  at  various  levels  of  expanding 
warfare.  The  American  presidents  constantly 
faced  such  qualified  projections  as  the  fol- 
lowing  varying   Intelligence   estimates,   de- 
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pending  on  the  action  ordered,  as  theae  mul- 
tiple risks,  all  set  out  tn  one  National  Secu- 
rity Courctl  working  group  study  of  Novem- 
ber, 1984. 

"Probable  Conmiunist  reactions  to  UB. 
Option  C"  (iU  first  stage  of  initial  "gradu- 
ated" American  escalation) :  "We  consider  it 
highly  unlikely  that  these  moves  would  cause 
Conununist  China  to  react  in  any  extreme 
faahlon  at  this  Juncture.  .  .  .  Also,  we  doubt 
that  Hanoi  would  request  Chinese  ground 
troops  at  this  Juncture." 

(Reactions)  "To  higher-scale  UJ3.  Option 
C  .  .  .: 

"We  cannot  make  a  confident  Judgment  of 
enemy  reactions  to  these  situations,  although 
we  incline  to  these  views."  (In  response  to 
"air  strikes  against  selected  targeto"  In  North 
Vietnam,  "aerial  mining"  of  certain  North 
Vietnamese  ports,  "and  imposition  of  a  naval 
quarantine  blockade.  .  . 

"Extreme  Chinese  reaction — such  as  In- 
troduction of  large-scale  ground  force  com- 
bat units  into  North  Vietnam — would  be  pos- 
sible at  this  Juncture,  though  unlikely." 

(Reactions)  "To  the  Upper  Categories  of 
Option  C  .  .  .:  (more  intensified  air  strikes 
on  North  Vietnam  and  "an4>hiblous  or  air- 
borne operations  to  seize  coastal  lodgmente" 
in  North  Vietnam). 

"We  tielleve  that  Communist  China  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  become  directly  Involved 
tn  the  fighting  tn  Indochina  lest  this  be  taken 
by  the  U.S.  as  a  cause  for  major  retaliation 
against  the  Chinese  mainland. 

"Nevertheless,  at  this  point  Chinese  Com- 
munist aircraft  operating  from  Chinese  bases 
would  probably  assist  in  defending  North 
Vietnam  against  the  U.S.  attacks.  We  stUl  be- 
lieve that  there  would  not  be  high  risk  of 
the  introduction  of  large-scale  Chlneae 
ground  combat  unite  Into  Vietnam. 

"Nevertheless,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
Pelping  might  so  intervene  either  for  reasons 
that  seem  irrational  to  us  or  because  it  mis- 
calculated the  objectives  of  VS.  moves  in  the 
area.  Communist  China's  capability  for  con- 
ducting a  ground  war  In  adjacent  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia  Is  formidable." 

For  the  President,  the  choices,  as  they  were 
put  to  him,  were  not  made  easy;  they  were 
variations  of  momentous  risks. 

{From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  4,  1971] 

Wab  Stddt:  Am  Insight  Into  Whts  or 

Vbtnam 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  Pentagon  documents  have  enabled  the 
public,  for  the  first  time,  to  peer  tnto  a  vast, 
uncensored  portion  of  past  planning  papers 
of  chief  strategista  on  one  side  of  a  large- 
scale  confiict  while  the  war  continues. 

There  are  two  Intertwined  kinds  of  dis- 
closures— Incomplete  and  perhaps  unbal- 
anced because  of  that — wltikout  precedent: 
first,  how  a  war  Is  conducted,  as  seen  through 
hundreds  of  official,  secret  papers  from  the 
files  of  four  administrations;  second,  how  the 
United  States  government  functions  on  the 
inside  in  deciding  on  war  or  peace. 

Traditionally,  such  critical  details  are  ex- 
poeed  en  masse  only  after  passions  subsida 
and  to  a  leas-interested  generation. 

Immediate  attention  focuses  on  what  theae 
documenta  reveal  about  the  still-fresh  his- 
tory of  the  war.  The  longer-range  conse- 
quence of  this  unexpected  look  at  "History 
of  U.S.  Decision-Making  Process  on  Vietnam 
Policy."  prepared  in  1967-68.  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  insight  it  suppUes  about  ade- 
quacies and  Inadequacies  of  the  preeent  proc- 
ess of  government  in  a  nuclear  age — an  in- 
sight that  no  country  can  afford  to  await  for 
years. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  al- 
ready are  exploring,  and  colliding  over,  new 
policies,  new  balances,  new  procedures  for 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  "'«*r'"g 
of  war,  beyond  Indochina. 

When  this  mass  of  documenta  and  analyses 
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first  began  to  H>P**'  ^"^  ^*  preaa  on  June  13 
(soon  Interrupted  by  equally  unprecedented 
court  injunctloaa) ,  some  concluded  that  It 
contained  nothing  sensational,  because  the 
shooting  war  and  the  word  war  had  been 
extensively  reported.  This  is  partially  true. 
There  is  no  major,  breath -catching  revelation 
that  has  not  appeared  In  public  earlier — in 
some  form. 

The  form  of  the  Pentagon  documents  pro- 
vide* the  Important  difference.  Information 
once  reported  and  denied;  or  reported  and 
left  iindenled;  or  reported  and  half-denied; 
or  previously  assumed,  or  only  suggested,  now 
takes  on  new  life  and  new  Impact  through 
new  facts  and  new  details  buttressed  by  of- 
ficial records.  The  public  generally  knows 
what  happened  In  the  war;  the  new  ingredi- 
ents help  to  explain  "why."  The  presiden- 
tial decisions  are  here;  still  missing  are  many 
of  the  President's  own  reasons  for  making 
them.  In  President  Johnson's  case  these  are 
already  on  the  printing  presses,  "declassified" 
by  him,  now  awaiting  publication. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
war  years  as  they  are  portrayed  In  the  Pen- 
tagon review : 

The  American  march  Into  the  war  In  Indo- 
china was  neither  the  result  of  carelessness 
nor  of  abaentmlndedness,  but  of  purposeful - 
ness,  the  documents  confirm. 

It  resulted  from  progressively  expanding 
decisions  of  four  administrations — Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson — ^to  draw 
a  line  against  "Communist  expansion"  and 
to  engage  ultimately  In  "a  test  of  will"  to 
hold  that  line. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  last  State  of 
the  TTnlon  address  on  January  14,  1963,  said 
that  the  line  was  holding:  the  "spearpoint 
of  aggression  has  been  blunted  in  Vietnam." 

The  Pentagon  study  In  many  respects  pub- 
licly breaks  harder  over  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration than  over  any  other  administration 
for  two  reasons : 

The  Johnson  administration  already  has 
been  bludgeoned  by  the  electorate  over  the 
war,  in  which  it  escalated  the  American  In- 
volvement from  about  8,000  men  at  the  time 
of  President  Kennedy's  assassination  to  more 
than  a  half  million  men  at  the  end  of  1998. 

By  contrast  the  Kennedy  administration, 
partly  because  of  the  late  President's  great 
popularity,  his  shocking  assassination,  his 
testing  in  the  world's  first  nuclear  war  chal- 
lenge, and  other  reasons,  largely  has  escaped 
public  opprobrium  for  crossing  a  great 
threshold  of  complicity  and  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  Kennedy  administration  crossed  a 
major  divide  In  the  history  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  in  May,  194tl,  when 
It  began  the  buildup  of  U.S.  military  advisers 
In  South  Vietnam  beyond  the  ess-man  limit 
set  In  the  1954  Geneva  conference.  The  Justi- 
fication cited  that  the  Communist  were  vio- 
lating their  part  of  the  accords.  Use  of  U.S. 
Special  Forces  and  a  campaign  of  clandestine 
warfare  began.  On  Nov.  1,  1903,  three  weeks 
before  the  late  President's  assassination,  the 
United  States  went  over  the  brink  of  com- 
plicity In  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

Dlem's  fall  destroyed  the  South  Vietnamese 
political  structure.  The  Pentagon  review 
states  that  the  United  States  "variously  au- 
thorized, sanctioned  and  encouraged  the  coup 
efforts  of  the  Vietnamese  generals  and  of- 
fered full  support  for  a  successor  govern- 
m.eTit." 

After  Dlem's  ouste,  the  United  States  be- 
came deeply  enmeshed  in  efforts  to  replace 
him  with  what  the  review  calls  "a  strong 
man"  who  could  rally  the  nation  to  pursue 
the  war. 

In  the  Johnson  administration,  the  test 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  doubly  or 
triply  nailed  to  the  nation's  mast  was  pur- 
sued In  Vietnam  by  every  means  imaginable, 
except  for  the  risk  that  no  President  in 
nearly    three    decades   of    U.S.    Involvement 
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chose  to  take — a  deliberate  gamble  on  touch- 
ing off  World  War  m. 

On  Friday  night,  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  who  served  through  the  K'-nnedy 
and  Johnson  Administration,  admitted  on 
television  what  no  contlnuingly  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  war  at  such  a  level  ever  ac- 
knowledged in  public.  Rusk  said: 

"I  personally.  I  think,  underestimated  the 
persistence  and  the  tenacity  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  ...  I  thought  when  we  had  es- 
tablished a  position  In  Vietnam  which  It 
could  be  clearly  Impossible  to  overrun  (mili- 
tarily) ,  then  they  would  pull  back  or  negoti- 
ate .  . 

This  is  one  of  two  main  assessments  that 
emerge  from  the  Pentagon  documentation: 
the  bafflement  of  U.S.  strategists  over  the  in- 
abUtty  of  the  world's  most  powerful  nation 
to  break  the  will  of  one  of  the  world's  weaker 
nations — North  and  South  Vietnam  com- 
bined are  only  slightly  larger  than  the  state 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  other  main  disclosure  Is  the  constantly 
shifting  Internal  Justification  of  U.S.  aims 
and  objectives  In  Vietnam,  without  serious 
concentration  on  Vietnam's  real  Importance 
to  U.S.  policy. 

Ruak  has  been  quoted  as  saying  privately 
when  he  was  In  office — from  1961  to  1968 — 
and  It  was  a  favorite,  recurring  phrase: 
"When  the  United  States  applies  pressure  on 
something,  anything,  it  glvas." 

However,  In  November,  1904,  before  there 
were  large  numbers  of  North  Vietnamese 
combat  units  in  the  war,  and  before  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  began  receiving  very 
extensive  Soviet  and  Chinese  war  support, 
the  "tenacity"  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists was  pulling  U.S.  war  planners. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  then  ambassador  to 
South  Vietnam  and  former  chief  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  that  date  told  senior  spe- 
cialists on  Southeast  Asia  at  a  Washington 
meeting,  the  Pentagon  documents  disclose: 

"The  ability  of  the  Vletcong  continuously 
to  rebuild  their  units  and  to  make  good  their 
losses  Is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  guerrilla 
war  ...  we  still  find  no  plauaible  expla- 
nation of  the  continued  strength  of  the  Vlet- 
cong If  our  data  on  Vletcong  losses  are  even 
approximately  correct. 

"Not  only  do  the  Vletcong  units  have  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  phoenix,  but  they 
have  an  amazing  ability  to  maintain  morale." 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
who  began  in  1966  to  despair  of  anyone's 
ability  to  quantify  the  factors  required  for 
success  in  the  war  as  his  methodically  mathe- 
matical, sjrstems- ana  lysis  experience  re- 
quired, is  quoted  in  the  Pentagon  study  as 
saying  In  a  May,  1967,  draft  memorandum 
for  President  Johnson: 

"With  respect  to  added  pressure  on  the 
North,  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  Hanoi 
may  already  have  written  off  all  assets  and 
Uvea  that  might  be  destroyed  by  U.S.  military 
actions  short  of  occupation  (or)  annihila- 
tion. They  can  and  will  hold  out  at  least  so 
long  as  a  prospect  of  winning  the  'war  of 
attrition'  In  the  South  exists.  And  our  best 
Judgment  is  that  a  Hanoi  prerequisite  to 
negotiations  is  significant  retrenchment  (if 
not  complete  stoppage)  or  VS.  military  ac- 
tions against  them — at  the  least,  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing." 

McNamara,  In  the  memorandum,  quoted 
the  U.S.  counsul  general  in  Hong  Kong  as 
stating  his  opinion  that  "we  cannot  by 
bombing  reach  the  critical  level  of  pain  in 
North  Vietnam  and  that  'below  that  level, 
pain  only  Increases  the  will  to  fight.' " 
McNamara  also  quoted  Sir  Robert  Thompson. 
British  expert  on  guerrilla  warfare  (and  now 
a  favorite  expert  for  President  Nixon)  as 
saying  that  U.S.  bombing  at  that  time,  "par- 
ticularly in  the  Red  River  Delta  (of  North 
Vietnam),  'is  unifying  North  Vietnam.'  " 

Through  the  years  of  American  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  most  per- 
sistent public  Justification  has  been  to  assure 
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"self-determination"  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  publicized  disclosures  to 
emerge  from  this  Pentagon  study  has  been 
an  assessment  of  actual  U.S.  alms  as  a  senior 
strategist  apportioned  them  In  March,  1965, 
rating  "70  percent"  of  the  American  objec- 
tive at  that  point  to  be:  "To  avoid  a  humil- 
iating U.S.  defeat  (to  oiu  reputation  as  a 
guarantor) ." 

What  Is  equally,  or  even  more,  revealing 
Is  the  swiftly  changing  ratio  of  real  U.S. 
alms  listed  by  the  same  very  Infiuentlal 
planner,  the  late  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  John  T.  McNaughton,  In  the  rela- 
tively brief  period  between  November,  1964 
and  March  1965. 

This  was  an  especially  critical  period  for 
war  planners:  Communist  forces  were  ad- 
vancing, the  Saigon  government  was  totter- 
ing with  coups  and  purges,  and  the  United 
States  was  secretly  planinng  to  escalate  the 
war  In  stages  against  North  Vietnam.  It  did 
so  by  launching  reprisal  strikes  against  the 
North  on  Feb.  8,  1965,  and  the  sustained 
bombing  campaign.  "Rolling  Thunder."  on 
March  2.  On  March  8  the  United  States 
landed  the  first  two  battalions  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines at  Danang,  South  Vietnam,  paving  the 
way  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
to  come  later. 

McNaughton's  working  papers  show  a  mid- 
October,  1964.  "first  draft"  of  "Alms  and 
Options  in  Southeast  Asia." 

McNaughton  listed  U.S.  alms  then  as: 

"(a)  To  help  SVN  (South  Vietnam)  and 
Laos  to  develoD  as  independent  countries. 

"(b)  To  get  DRV  (North  Vietnam)  to 
leave  Its  neighbors  alone. 

"(c)  To  protect  U.S.  power  and  pres- 
tige. .  ." 

By  early  November.  1964.  McNaughton's 
second  and  third  drafts  of  "U.S.  Alms"  In 
South  Vietnam  had  undergone  drastic  re- 
vision : 

"(a)  To  protect  U.S.  reputation  as  a 
counter-subversion  guarantor. 

"(b)  To  avoid  domino  effect  especially  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

"(c)  To  keep  South  Vietnamese  territory 
from  Red  hands. 

"(d)  To  emerge  from  crisis  without  un- 
acceptable taint   from  methods." 

McNaughton's  next  paragraph  evidently 
explained  the  reason  for  his  major  reassign- 
ment of  priorities: 

"The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  Is  deteri- 
orating ...  It  can  be  expected  that,  soon 
(6  months/  Two  years/),  (a)  government 
officials  at  all  levels  will  adjust  their  be- 
havior to  an  eventual  VC  takeover,  (b)  de- 
fections of  significant  military  forces  will 
take  place,  (c)  whole  integrated  regions  of 
the  country  will  be  totally  denied  to  the 
OVN  (South  Vietnamese  government),  (d) 
neutral  and/or  left-wing  elements  will  enter 
the  government,  (e)  a  popular-front  regime 
will  emerge  which  will  invite  the  U.S.  out. 
and  (f)  fundamental  concessions  to  the  VC 
and  accommodations  to  the  DRV  will  put 
South  Vietnam  behind  the  Curtain." 

On  Dec.  14,  1946.  the  United  States  covert- 
ly launched  Jet  air  strikes  against  the  so- 
called  Ho  C7hl  Mlnh  Infiltration  network  In 
the  panhandle  sector  of  Laos.  Then  came 
"Operation  Flaming  Dart,"  originally  con- 
ceived as  limited  retaliation  air  strikes  on 
the  North,  immediately  after  a  Vletcong  at- 
tack on  a  U.S.  military  lulvlsers  compound 
at  Plelku  on  Feb.  6,  followed  swiftly  by 
President  Johnson's  decision  to  order  sus- 
tained bom.bing  of  the  North. 

Even  so,  McNaughton  wrote  in  a  new  draft 
of  action  plans  for  South  Vietnam,  in  late 
March,  1965.  "The  situation  is  bad  and  de- 
teriorating. The  "VC  have  the  initiative. 
.  .  .  Can  the  situation  inside  SVN  be  bot- 
tomed out  (a)  without  extreme  measures 
against  the  DRV  and /or  (b)  without  de- 
ployment of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  (and 
other)    combat  troops  Inside  SVN?  The  an- 
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swer  is  perhaps,  but  probabable,  he  listed 
bis  t>lunt«st  proportlonment  of  U.S.  alms: 

"70%— To  avoid  a  humlUatlng  defeat  (to 
our  reputation  as  a  guarantor). 

"20%— To  keep  SVN  (and  then  adjacent) 
territory  from  Chinese  hands. 

"10% — ^To  permit  the  people  of  SVN  to 
enjoy  a  better,  freer  way  of  life. 

"Also — To  emerge  from  crisis  without 
unacceptable  taint  from  methods  used. 

"Not — To  'help  a  friend,'  although  It 
would  be  hard  to  stay  In  If  asked  out." 

That  same  day,  McNaughton,  who  was 
Secretary  McNamara's  closest  and  most 
trusted  adviser  and  the  clearest  writer  of 
non-bureaucratese  at  the  sub-Cabinet  level 
of  the  government,  described  the  situation 
facing  U.S.  policy  makers  as  "The  'trl- 
lenuna.' " 

He  wrote  that  "U.S.  policy  appears  to  be 
drifting.  This  Is  because,  while  there  Is  near- 
concensus  that  efforts  inside  SVN  will  prob- 
ably fall  to  prevent  collapse,  all  3  of  the 
possible  remedial  covirses  of  action  have 
been  rejected  for  one  reason  or  another:  (a) 
wtU-breaklng  strikes  on  DRV;  (b)  large 
troop  deployments;  (c)  exit  by  negotiations." 

The  man  who  has  publicly  stated  that  he 
Is  the  original  source  of  the  "leak"  of  the 
secret  Pentagon  study,  former  Pentagon  aide 
Daniel  Ellsberg,  now  under  federal  indict- 
ment, stated  as  far  back  as  September,  1970, 
at  an  American  Political  Science  Association 
meeting  that  throughout  the  1960-1970 
period  of  UJ3.  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  "the 
public"  was  "lied  to." 

When  the  President  "decides  to  go  slow 
and  small  (November,  1961."  said  Ellsberg 
in  a  lengthy  paper,  "the  fact  that  much  more 
was  considered  and  recommended.  Is  sup- 
pressed (lest  doubts  be  raised  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  program). 

"When  he  decides  to  go  In  big.  the  sched- 
ule and  total  conunltment  are  concealed, 
with  Increments  (actually  programmed  In 
advance)  being  announced  as  If  based  on 
a  sequence  of  ad  hoc  decisions  on  'small 
steps'  (lest  fears  be  roused  on  the  costs  of 
the  program,  and  the  ultimate  risks  and 
commitment)." 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  for- 
mer White  House  national  security  adviser 
Walt  W.  Rostow,  whose  names  and  actions 
are  woven  through  the  47-volume  I»entagon 
report  have  fiatly  denied  there  was  any 
"deception." 

"There  Is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  that 
the  President  (Johnson)  at  any  stage  de- 
ceived the  country,"  Rostow  said  on  Thurs- 
day. Rusk,  the  next  day.  said.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve there  was  any  deliberate  attempt  to 
deceive  anybody  during  that  period."  Rusk 
said  that  President  Johnson  employed  no 
duplicity  during  the  1964  election  campaign, 
when  his  Republican  opponent.  Sen.  Barry 
M.  Goldwater,  was  portrayed  by  the  Demo- 
crats as  a  "trigger-happy"  danger  who  would 
risk  nuclear  war  in  Vietnam.  The  reason 
why  President  Johnson,  in  February,  1966, 
suddenly  launched  continuous  air  strikes 
against  North  Vietnam,  Rusk  said,  was  be- 
cause the  situation  had  changed  drastically, 
when  North  Vietnam  sent  regular  army  units 
Into  the  South. 

That  Is  not,  however,  the  prime  reason 
given  for  the  President's  decision  to  launch 
the  bombing  In  the  Pentagon  review. 

Instead,  the  study  asserts,  the  United 
SUtes  In  1964  initially  held  out  the  prospect 
of  bombing  the  North  as  an  "Inducement" 
to  help  Inspire  Its  South  Vietnamese  ally  to 
fight  better. 

When  Saigon's  mUltary  leaders  failed  to 
"perform,"  the  unidentified  analysts  state, 
Saigon's  generals  In  effect  left  the  United 
States  with  no  alternative  but  to  attack  the 
Ncrih  in  order  to  prevent  collapse  of  the  war 
In  the  South.  Major  escalation  of  the  U.S. 
share  of  the  war  began  In  early  1965,  the 
report  says,  because,  "Nothing  else  was  In 
fact,  working." 
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In  April,  1964,  the  review  states,  when 
Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh,  then  leader  of  Saigon's 
military  Junta,  preased  the  Issue  of  "going 
North,"  Rusk  reportedly  replied  that  "this 
was  a  big  problem,  that  political  prepara- 
tions would  be  needed,  and  that  while  the 
U.S.  was  prepared  to  take  any  action  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war.  It  had  to  be  very  clear 
that  such  action  was  indeed  necessary  before 
the  VS.  would  embark  on  it." 

The  Johnson  administration,  according  to 
the  report  backed  up  by  official  documenta- 
tion, was  simultaneously  engaged  in  1964 
in  holding  off  demands  not  only  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  military  lecMlers  but  from 
the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  more  in- 
tense counter-action  against  North  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  was  portrayed  as 
the  man  In  the  middle,  who  finally  bowed 
to  both  pressures  and  the  worsening  military 
situation  In  the  war. 

President  Johnson  was  caught  between 
warnings  that  he  would  risk  nuclear  war  If 
he  did  act  firmly,  and  If  he  did  not.  Some 
of  his  advisers  were  urging  him  to  make 
moves  which  would  "provoke"  reactions  from 
North  Vietnam  to  Justify  escalating  the  VS. 
side  of  the  war;  others  were  cautioning  the 
opposite.  But  virtually  no  one  at  any  level 
of  significant  Infiuence  during  the  years  of 
major  escalation  was  advocating  "cutting 
the  losses"  and  leaving,  with  the  exception 
of  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  George  W.  Ball. 
There  is  no  Indication  in  the  Pentagon  study 
that  Ball's  advice  carried  any  real  weight 
with  the  White  House,  much  leas  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  United  States  was  constantly  "buying 
time,"  attempting  sporadic  bombing  pauses, 
but  according  to  this  study,  with  little  or 
no  actual  expectation  that  they  would  pro- 
duce "breakthroughs  to  peace."  Not  until 
what  the  review  calls  "the  trauma  of  Tet," 
the  massive  Communist  offensive  starting 
Jan.  31,  1968.  showing  the  "signal  failure" 
of  bombing  to  halt  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  North,  was  a  funda- 
mental change  forced  In  U.S.  policy. 

Newspaper  readers  already  have  been  over- 
whelmed In  the  last  three  weeks  with  more 
accounts  drawn  from  the  Pentagon  study 
than  anyone  but  a  specialist  vrith  extensive 
time  can  fully  absorb.  No  summary  can  do 
more  than  briefily  illustrate  what  Is  In  a 
47-volume  compilation — and  even  this  by  no 
means  even  approaches  a  distillation  of  all 
the  components  of  U.S.  decision-making  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  Missing  from  this  collec- 
tion are  scores  of  other  major  world  devel- 
opments that  influenced  the  decision  proc- 
ess, ranging  from  the  collapse  of  the  U.S. 
"grand  design"  for  Europe  and  the  Western 
Alliance  to  the  six-day  Arab-Israeli  war  of 
1967  and  President  Johnson's  Olassboro  sum- 
mit meeting  with  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N. 
Kosygln. 

A  few  of  the  major  highlights  of  U.S. 
policy  on  Vietnam  alone,  which  the  Penta- 
gon report  illuminates  or  reveals,  in  addition 
to  other  illustrations  cited  earlier,  are: 

TXUMAN   ADMINISTXATION 

February.  1950 — National  Security  Council 
document  No.  64  called  for  a  priority  "pro- 
gram of  all  practical  measures  designed  to 
protect  U.S.  security  Interests  in  Indochina." 
This  concept  was  expanded  in  June.  1953. 
during  the  Korean  War.  into  a  forerunner 
of  the  "domino  theory."  Another  NSC  paper 
stated  that  "the  loss  of  any  single  counU7" 
In  Southeast  Asia  to  Communist  control, 
without  effective  counter-action,  "would 
probably  lead  to  relatively  swift  submission 
to  or  an  allgnnient  with  communism  by  the 
remaining  countries  of  this  group."'  The  tar- 
get of  VS.  concern.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  stated,  was  to  check  the  spread  of 
'"Soviet  imperialism."' 

A  May  1.  1950,  approval  by  President  Tru- 
man of  an  initial  (10  million  in  mUltary  aid 
to  French  forces  in  Indochina  Is  described 
In  the  Pentagon  study  as  the  fint  "crucial 
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decision  regarding  VS.  military  involvement 
In  Indochina." 

KISKNHCWn   ADMINIBTXATION 

The  United  States  attempted  in  vain  to 
reduce  the  possibility  that  the  1954  Geneva 
conference  ending  the  war  In  French  Indo- 
chlrui  would  bring  victory  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  cabled 
U.S.  diplomats  that  It  was  "undoubtedly 
true  that  elections  might  eventually  mean 
unification  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  .  .  .  We  be- 
lieve Important  that  no  date  should  be  set 
now  .  .  ." 

While  these  documents  contain  no  ex- 
plicit record  of  a  post-Geneva  American  ac- 
cord to  prevent  the  all-Vietnam  elections 
scheduled  for  1956.  which  South  Vietnam 
blocked,  they  contain  a  memorandum  from 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  on  March  16, 
1964.  It  states,  "Only  the  U.S.  presence  after 
1954  helf*  the  South  together  under  far 
mere  favorable  circumstances  and  enabled 
[President]  Diem  to  refuse  to  go  through 
with  the  1954  provisions  calling  for  nation- 
wide 'free'  elections  In  1956." 

KENNKDT    AOlCDnHrKATIOK 

Although  the  Southeast  Asia  focus  was  on 
Laos  when  John  F.  Kennedy  entered  the 
White  House  on  Jan.  30,  1961.  Brig.  Oen.  Ed- 
ward Lansdale  told  the  outgoing  Elsenhower 
administration  three  days  eartler  that  "Viet- 
nam is  In  a  critical  condition"  and  the 
United  States  "should  treat  It  as  a  combat 
area  of  the  cold  war." 

A  Joint  memorandum  from  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara informed  Mr.  Kennedy  on  Nov.  11, 
1961,  that  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  estimated  that  If  the  United  States 
sent  troops  to  Vietnam  and  If  North  Vietnam 
and  Communist  China  "overtly"  intervened 
"the  maximum"  U.S.  troops  "required  on  the 
ground  in  Southeast  Asia  would  not  exceed 
six  divisions,  or  about  305,000  men."  On  Nov. 
22  President  Kennedy  approved  National 
Security  Action  Memorandum  111,  entitled 
"First  Phase  of  Vietnam  Program."  Under 
It,  President  Kennedy  expanded  U.S.  mUltary 
aid  and  authorized  covert  operations  in  Laos 
and  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

JOBNBON    AOKtmSTXATION 

January,  1964 — Joint  Chiefs  urge  adminis- 
tration to  "make  ready"  for  "increasingly 
bolder  actions"  against  North,  including  air 
strikes.  Extensive  covert  operations  against 
North  Vietnam  authorized  In  February.  1964. 
The  following  month,  planning  for  air  action 
against  the  North  begtns  "on  a  contingency 
basis  at  the  present."  President  Johnson  in- 
forms Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  In  Sai- 
gon. By  March,  the  Joint  CThlefs  of  Staff  have 
drawn  up  a  list  of  94  potential  targets.  At 
Honolulu  In  June,  1964,  Lodge  urgee  "selec- 
tive bombing"'  of  North  to  reinforce  morale 
In  South. 

According  to  the  Pentagon  report,  the 
South  Vietnamese  naval  commando  units 
which  attacked  two  North  Vietnamese- held 
islands  in  the  Qvlt  of  Tonkin,  on  July  30, 
1964,  were  operating  under  the  overall  com- 
mand at  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  U.S. 
commander  in  Saigon.  This  Incident  pre- 
ceded the  disputed  North  Vietnamese  PT- 
boat  attacks  on  U.S.  destroyers  Aug.  3,  which 
the  United  States  insists  was  "unprovoked." 

The  subsequent  U.S.  reprisal  air  attacks 
on  North  Vietnam  and  immediate  passage 
of  the  congressional  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion (which  U.S.  planners  had  drafted  for 
possible  use  months  earlier)  set  the  founda- 
tion for  escalation  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
war.  The  Johnson  administration  was  pub- 
licly silent  about  any  future  plans  to  strike 
the  North;  but  the  Pentagon  review  states 
that  a  "general  consensus"  was  evident  at 
a  White  House  meeting  In  September,  1964, 
on  the  necessity  for  launching  air  strikes 
against  the  North  starting  in  early  1966. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  1964  election 
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campaign,  the  report  •hows,  only  relatively 
low-rtsk  mllttary  operations  were  conducted 
by  the  United  States. 

The  Pentagon  war  review  extends  Its  anal- 
ysis and  documentation  only  up  to  the  March 
31,  1968,  partial  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  ordered  by  President  Johnson, 
coupled  with  his  surprise  announcement  that 
he  was  talcing  himself  out  of  the  1968  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  The  partial  bomb 
halt  led  to  limited  U.S.-North  Vietnamese 
talks  in  Paris,  and  then  a  total  bombing 
halt  on  Nov.  1.  1968.  Three  years  of  virtually 
sterile  peace  talks  followed,  until  the  sudden 
burst  of  new  activity  In  Paris  last  week. 

One  of  the  very  few  people  who  has  so  far 
read,  or  even  skimmed  through  the  entire 
47-volume  Pentagon  secret  study,  of  which  a 
few  portions  have  yet  to  reach  the  press.  Is 
the  man  who  supervised  the  review,  Leslie  H. 
Oelb.  Re  wrote  a  preliminary,  non-secret 
summation  of  what  he  learned  from  It  (ex- 
cerpted in  The  Washington  Post  on  June  20) , 
entitled:  "Vietnam:  The  System  Worked." 

"U.S.  Involvement  Is  not  mainly  or  mostly 
a  story  of  step  by  step,  inadvertent  descent 
Into  unforeseen  quicksand  .  .  ."  Oelb  wrote. 
"Those  who  led  the  United  States  into  Viet- 
nam did  so  with  their  eyes  open,  knowing 
why,  and  believing  they  had  the  will  to  suc- 
ceed. ■ 

No  President,  he  said,  actually  sought  "a 
military  victory  In  Vietnam."  nor  were  they 
really  "deluded  by  optmlstlc  reports  of  prog- 
ress:" their  strategy  was  "to  persevere  in  the 
hope  that  their  will  to  continue  .  .  .  would 
cause  the  Communists  to  relent  .  .  .  Each 
President  was  essentially  doing  what  he 
thought  was  minimally  necessary  to  prevent 
a  Communist  victory  during  his  tenure  in 
office  .  .  .  Part  of  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam 
was  that  the  compromises  our  Presidents 
were  prepared  to  offer  could  never  lead  to 
an  end  to  the  war."  The  vital  failure,  said 
Oelb,  was  that  "no  systematic  or  serious  ex- 
amination of  Vietnam's  Importance  to  the 
United  States  was  ever  undertaken  within 
the  government." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  June  30, 

1971] 
Pakttai,  Txxt  or  Wxa  Report  Read  by  Gravel 

Washington.  June  30. — Following  Is  an 
edited  transcript  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  In- 
cluded are  narratives  of  various  stages  of 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam  beginning  in 
the  World  War  11  era  and  continuing  into  the 
19606.  The  papers  were  obtained  from  Sen- 
ator Mike  Gravel  (Dem.).  Alaska.  Gravel's 
staS  deleted  some  words  and  phrases  from 
the  text  before  releasing  it.  The  text  is  por- 
tions of  a  4.000-page  narrative  contained  in 
a  47-volume  Pentagon  study.  The  study  was 
composed  of  the  4,000-page  narrative  and 
3,000  pages  of  documents. 

vs.    POLICY.    194S-19S* — SUMMARY 

Significant  misunderstanding  has  devel- 
oped concerning  U.S.  policy  toward  Indo- 
china in  the  decade  of  World  War  II  and  its 
aftermath.  A  number  of  historians  have  held 
that  antlcolonlalism  governed  U.S.  policy  and 
actions  up  until  1954.  when  containment  of 
communism  supervened  .  .  .  Other  commen- 
tators, conversely — prominent  among  them, 
the  historian  of  the  Viet  Mlnh— have  de- 
scribed U.S.  policy  as  consistently  condoning 
and  assisting  the  relmp>ositlon  of  French 
colonial  power  In  Indochina,  with  a  con- 
commitant  disregard  for  the  nationalist 
aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Neither  Interpretation  squares  with  the 
record;  the  United  States  was  less  concerned 
over  Indochina,  and  leas  purposeful  than 
either  assumes. 

Amblvalance  characterized  U.S.  pcAlcy  dur- 
ing World  War  11.  and  was  the  root  of  much 
subsequent  misunderstanding.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  U.S.  repeatedly  reassured  the 
French  that  its  colonial  possession  would  be 
returned  to  it  after  the  war. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  broadly  com- 
mitted Itself  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  sup- 
port national  self-determination,  and  Presi- 
dent (Franklin  D.)  Roooevelt  personally  and 
vehemently  advocated  Independence  for  In- 
dochina. FDR  regarded  Indochina  as  a  fla- 
grant example  of  onerous  colonialism  which 
should  be  turned  over  to  a  trusteeship  rather 
than  returned  to  Prance. 

.  .  .  Ultimately.  U.S.  policy  was  governed 
neither  by  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  nor  by  the  President's  antl-colonlal- 
Ism,  but  by  the  dictates  of  military  strategy, 
and  by  British  Intransigence  on  the  colonial 
Issue  .  .  . 

Consistent  with  FDR's  guidance,  the  U.S. 
did  provide  modest  aid  to  French — and  Viet 
Mlnh — resistance  forces  In  Vietnam  after 
March  I94S,  but  refused  to  provide  shipping 
to  move   free   French  troops   there. 

Pressed  by  both  the  British  and  the  French 
for  clarification  of  U.S.  intentions  regarding 
the  political  status  of  Indochina.  FDR  main- 
tained that  "It  Is  a  matter  for  postwar  .  .  . 

At  each  key  decisional  point  at  which  the 
President  could  have  Influenced  the  course 
of  events  toward  trusteeship — In  relations 
with  the  UJK.  (United  Kingdom)  In  casting 
the  United  Nations  charter,  in  Instructions 
to  Allied  commanders — he  declined  to  do 
so:  hence,  despite  his  lip  service  to  trustee- 
ship and  antlcolonlalism,  FDR  in  fact  <:s- 
slgned  to  Indochina  a  status  correlative  to 
Burma,  Malaya.  Singapore  and  Indonesia: 
free  territory  to  be  reconquered  and  returned 
to  Its  former  owners. 

Nonintervention  by  the  U.S.  on  behalf  of 
the  Vietnamese  was  tantamount  to  accept- 
ance of  the  French  return  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  iJOllcy  was  to  press  Prance  for 
progressive  measures  in  Indochina,  but  to 
expect  FYance  to  decide  when  its  peoples 
would  be  ready  for  Independence:  "Such  de- 
cisions would  prelude  the  establishment  of  a 
trusteeship  in  Indochina  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  French  government."  These 
guidelines,  established  by  June.  1945 — before 
the  end  of  the  war — remained  fundamental 
to  U.S.  policy. 

With  British  co-operation.  French  military 
forces  were  re-estabUshed  in  South  Vietnam 
In  September  1945.  The  U.S.  expressed  dis- 
may at  the  outbreak  of  guerrilla  warfare 
which  followed,  and  pointed  out  that  while 
It  had  no  Indention  of  opposing  the  re-estab- 
Ushment  of  French  control,  "It  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  assist  the 
French  to  re-establish  their  control  over  In- 
dochina by  force,  and  the  willingness  of  the 
U.S.  to  see  French  control  re-established  as- 
sumes that  the  French  claim  to  have  sup- 
port of  the  population  in  Indochina  Is  borne 
out  by  future  events." 

Through  the  fall  and  winter  of  1945-46. 
the  U.S.  received  a  series  of  requests  from 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  for  Intervention  in  Vietnam: 
these  were,  on  the  record,  unanswered.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  steadfastly  refused  to  assist  the 
French  military  effort,  that  is.  forbidding 
American  flag  vessels  to  carry  troops  of  war 
materiel  to  Vietnam. 

On  March  6.  1946,  the  French  and  Ho  sign- 
ed an  accord  In  which  Ho  acceded  to  French 
re-entry  Into  North  V^letnam  In  return  for 
recognition  of  DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam)  as  a  "free  state,"  part  of  the 
French  union. 

As  of  April  1946.  Allied  occupation  of  Indo- 
china was  officially  terminated,  and  the  U  S. 
acknowledged  to  France  that  all  of  Indochina 
had  reverted  to  French  control.  Thereafter, 
the  problems  of  US  policy  toward  Vietnam 
were  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  the  U.S.  re- 
lationship with  France 

In  late  1946.  the  Pranco-Vlet  Mlnh  war 
began  .  .  .  The  U.S.  in  its  representations  to 
Prance,  deplored  the  prospect  of  protracted 
war.  and  urged  meaningful  concessions  to 
Vietnamese  nationalism. 

However,  the  U.S..  deterred  by  the  history 
of  Ho's  Communist  affiliation,  always  stopped 
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short  of  endorsing  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  or  the  Viet 
Mlnh  ...  At  no  point  was  the  U.S.  prepared 
to  adopt  an  openly  Interventionist  course  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  during  these  years  1946-1949  con- 
tinued to  regard  the  conflict  as  fundament- 
ally a  matter  for  French  resolution  .  .  .  The 
U.S.  W3S  particularly  apprehensive  lest  by  In- 
tervening it  strengthen  the  political  p>osltlon 
of  French  Communism. 

The  resultant  U.S.  policy  has  most  often 
been  termed  "neutrality."  It  was.  however, 
also  consistent  with  the  policy  of  deferring  to 
French  volition  .  .  . 

It  was  a  policy  characterized  by  the  same 
Indecision  that  had  marked  U.S.  wartime 
policy.  Moreover,  at  the  time,  Indochina  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  one  region  in  the 
troubled  poet-war  world  in  which  the  U.S. 
might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  abstention   .   .   . 

The  U.S.  anxiously  followed  the  vacilla- 
tions of  France's  policy  toward  Emperor  Bao 
Dal.  exhorting  the  French  to  translate  the 
successive  "agreements"  they  contracted  with 
him  in  an  effective  nationalist  alternative  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Viet  Mlnh.  Increasingly,  the 
U.S.  sensed  that  French  unwillingness  to  con- 
cede political  power  to  Vietnamese  height- 
ened the  possibility  of  the  Franco- Viet  Mlnh 
conflict  being  transformed  Into  a  struggle 
with  Soviet  Imperialism. 

U.S.  displomats  were  Instructed  to  "apply 
such  persuasion  and -or  pressure  as  is  best 
calculated  to  produce  desired  result  of 
France's  unequivocally  and  promptly  approv- 
ing the  principle  of  Viet  Independence." 

France  was  notified  that  the  U.S.  was  will- 
ing to  extend  financial  aid  to  a  French  pup- 
pet, "but  could  not  give  consideration  of  al- 
tering Its  present  policy  In  this  regard  un- 
less real  progress  is  made  In  reaching  non- 
Communist  solution  In  Indochina  based  on 
co-operation  of  true  nationalists  of  that 
country." 

As  of  1948.  however,  the  U.S.  remained  un- 
certain that  Ho  and  the  Viet  Mlnh  were  In 
league  with  the  Kremlin.  A  state  Department 
appraisal  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  July  1948.  indi- 
cated that : 

"1.  Depts  Info  Indicates  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
is  Communist  His  long  and  well-known 
record  In  Comintern  (Communist  Interna- 
tional) during  twenties  and  thirties,  con- 
tinuous support  by  French  Communist  news- 
paper Humanity  since  1945.  praise  given  him 
by  Radio  Moscow  which  for  past  six  months 
has  been  devoting  Increasing  attention  to 
Indochina  and  that  he  has  been  called 
"leading  Communist"  by  recent  Russian  pub- 
lications as  well  as  Dally  Worker  makes  any 
other  conclusion  apptear  to  be  wishful  think- 
ing. 

"2.  Dept,  has  no  evidence  of  direct  link 
between  Ho  and  Moscow  but  assumes  It  exists, 
nor  is  It  able  evaluate  amount  pressure  or 
guidance  Moscow  exerting. 

"We  have  Impression  Ho  must  be  given  or 
Is  retaining  large  degree  latitude.  Dept  con- 
siders that  U.SSR  accomplishing  Its  Immedi- 
ate alms  In  Indochina  by  A  pinning  down 
large  numbers.  B  causing  steady  drain  upon 
F1*ench  economy  thereby  tending  retard  re- 
covery and  dissipate  ECA  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  assistance  to  France,  and 
C.  denying  to  world  generally  surpluses  which 
Indcchlna  normally  has  available  thus  per- 
petuating conditions  of  disorder  and  sharing 
which  are  favorable  to  growth  Communism. 

"Furthermore.  Ho  seems  quite  capable  of 
retaining  and  even  strengthening  his  grip 
on  Indochina  with  no  outside  assistance  other 
than  continuing  precession  of  French  puppet 
govts"  .  .  . 

The  collapse  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
government  In  1949  sharpened  American 
apprehensions  over  Communist  expansion  In 
the  Far  East,  and  hastened  US  measures  to 
counter  the  threat  posed  by  Mao's  China  .  .  . 
The  U.S.  decided  that  the  impetus  for 
collective  security  In  Asia  should  come  from 
the  Asians,  but  by  late  1949.  It  also  recog- 
nized that  action  was  necessary  In  Indochina. 
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Thus,  in  the  closing  months  of  1949,  the 
course  of  U.S.  policy  was  set  to  block  further 
Communist  expansion  in  Asia:  by  collective 
security  If  the  Asians  were  forthcoming;  by 
collaboration  with  major  European  allies  and 
commonwealth  nations,  if  possible,  but  bi- 
laterally If  necessary. 

On  that  policy  course  lay  the  Korean  War 
of  1951-1953.  the  forming  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organzatlon  (SEATO)  of  1954, 
and  the  progressively  deepening  U.S  Involve- 
meit  in  Vietnam. 

January  and  February,  1951.  were  pivotal 
months.  The  French  took  the  first  concrete 
steps  toward  transferring  public  administra- 
tion to  Bao  Dai's  state  of  Vietnam,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter, 
proclaiming  the  DRV  as  the  "only  legal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Vietnamese  people."  and  was 
formally  recognized  by  Peking  and  Moscow. 

On  29  January  1951,  the  French  National 
Assembly  approved  legislation  granting  au- 
tonomy to  the  state  of  Vietnam.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  1951,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
made  the  following  public  statement: 

"The  recognition  by  the  Kremlin  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  Communist  movements  In  Indochina 
comes  as  a  surprise.  The  Soviet  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  movement  should  remove  any 
Illusions  as  to  the  'nationalist'  nature  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  alms  and  reveals  Ho  In  his 
true  colors  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  native 
Independence  In  Indochina  .  .  . 

Formal  French  ratification  of  Vietnamese 
independence  was  announced  on  2  Feb.  1951: 
on  the  same  date.  President  Truman  ap- 
proved U.S.  recognition  for  Bao  Dal.  French 
requests  for  aid  In  Indochina  followed  within 
a  few  weeks.  On  May  8,  1951,  the  Secretary 
of  State  announced  that: 

"The  United  States  government  convinced 
that  neither  national  independence  nor  dem- 
ocratic evolution  exist  In  any  area  dominated 
by  Soviet  imperialism,  considers  the  situa- 
tion to  be  such  as  to  warrant  Its  according 
economic  aid  and  military  equipment  to  the 
associated  states  of  Indochina  and  to  France 
In  order  to  assist  them  In  restoring  stability 
and  permitting  these  states  to  pursue  their 
peaceful  and  democratic  development." 

The  U.S.  thereafter  was  deeply  Involved  In 
the  developing  war  .  .  . 

UNITED    STATES,     FRANCE,    AND    VIETNAMESE 
NATIONALISM    SUMMARY 

It  has  been  argued  that  even  as  the  U.S. 
begsm  supporting  the  French  in  Indochina, 
the  U.S.  missed  opportunities  to  bring  peace, 
stability  and  independence  to  Vietnam.  The 
Issues  arise  from  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
some  critics  that  (A)  the  U.S.  made  no  at- 
tempt to  seek  out  and  support  a  democratic- 
nationalist  alternative  In  Vietnam:  and  (B) 
the  U.S.  commanded,  but  did  not  use.  lever- 
age to  move  the  French  toward  granting 
genuine  Vietnamese  Independence. 

The  record  shows  that  through  1953,  the 
French  pursued  a  policy  which  was  based  on 
military  victory  and  excluded  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  French  did.  however,  recognize  the  re- 
quirement for  an  alternative  focus  for  Viet- 
namese nationalist  aspirations,  and  from  1947 
forward,  advanced  the  "Bao  Dal"  solution 
The  record  shows  that  the  U.S.  was  hesitant 
through  1949  to  endorse  the  '"Bao  Dai  so- 
lution" until  Vietnam  was  In  fact  unified 
and  granted  autonomy  and  did  consistently 
support  the  creation  of  a  genuinely  inde- 
pendent. non-Communist  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  supplant  French  rule. 

Nonetheless,  the  fall  of  China  and  the  de- 
teriorating French  military  position  In  In- 
dochina caused  both  France  and  the  U.S.  to 
press  the  "Bao  Dal  solution." 

In  early  1951.  after  French  ratification  of 
the  Elysee  agreement  granting  '"Vietnam's 
Independence."  the  U.S.  recognized  Bao  Dal 
and  Initiated  military  and  economic  aid. 
even  before  transfer  of  governmental  power 
actually    occurred.    Thereafter,    the    French 
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yielded  control  only  pro  forma,  while  the 
Emperoro  Bao  Dal  adopted  a  retiring,  passive 
role,  and  turned  his  government  over  to  dis- 
creditable politicians. 

The  Bao  Dal  regime  was  neither  pc^ular 
nor  efficient,  and  its  army,  dependent  on 
French  leadership,  was  powerless.  The  Im- 
potence of  the  Bao  Dal  regime,  the  lack  of 
any  perceptible  alternatives  except  for  the 
Communists,  the  fact  of  continued  French 
authority  and  control  over  the  OVN  (Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam ) ,  the  fact  that  the 
French  alone  seemed  able  to  contain  Com- 
munism in  Indochina — all  these  constrained 
U.S.  promptings  for  a  democratic-nation- 
alist government  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S. -French  ties  In  Europe  (NATO, 
Marshall  Plan,  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program)  only  marginally  strengthened  U.a 
urglngs  that  France  make  concessions  to 
Vietnamese    nationalism. 

Any  leverage  from  these  sources  was 
severely  limited  by  the  broader  considera- 
tions of  U.S.  policy  for  the  containment  of 
Commumsm  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

NATO  and  the  MarshaU  Plan  were  of 
themselves  Judged  to  be  essential  to  our 
European  interests.  To  threaten  France  with 
economic  and  military  sanctions  In  Europe  In 
order  to  have  It  alter  its  policy  in  Indo- 
china was,  therefore,  not  plausible. 

Similarly,  to  reduce  the  level  of  military 
assistance  to  the  French  effort  In  Indochina 
would  have  been  counterproductive,  since 
It  would  have  led  to  a  further  deterioration 
In  the  French  military  position  there. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  basic  incom- 
patibility in  the  two  strands  of  U.S.  policy 
(1)  Washington  wanted  France  to  flght  the 
antl-Communlst  war  and  win,  preferably 
with  U.S.  guidance  and  advice:  and  (2) 
Washington  expected  the  French,  when  bat- 
tlefield victory  was  assured,  to  magnani- 
mously withdraw  from  Indochina. 

For  France,  which  was  probably  fighting 
more  a  colonial  than  anti-Communist  war, 
and  which  had  to  consider  the  effects  of 
withdrawal  on  colonial  holdings  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia  and  Morocco,  magnanimous  with- 
drawal was  not  too  likely. 

Prance,  having  no  such  policy  Incompati- 
bilities, could  and  did  pursue  a  consistent 
course  with  the  stronger  bargaining  hand. 
Thus,  the  French  were  able  to  resist  pres- 
sures from  Washington  and  through  the 
MAAG  (Military  Assistance  Group)  In  Saigon 
to  create  a  truly  Vietnamese  army,  to  grant 
the  Vietnamese  more  local  autonomy  and  to 
wage  the  war  more  effectively. 

MAAG  was  relegated  to  a  supply  func- 
tion and  its  occasional  admonitions  to  the 
French  were  Interpreted  by  them  as  Inter- 
ferences in  their  internal  affairs. 

Even  though  by  1954,  the  U.S.  was  finan- 
cing 78  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  the  war. 
the  French  retained  full  control  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  military  assistance  and  of  the 
intelligence  and  planning  aspects  of  the  mil- 
itary struggle. 

The  expectation  of  French  victory  over 
the  Viet  Mlnh  encouraged  the  U.S.  to  "go 
along"  with  Paris  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  was  reluctant 
to  antagonize  the  French  because  of  the  high 
priority  given  in  Washington's  planning  to 
French  participation  In  the  European  De- 
fense Community.  France,  therefore,  had 
considerable  leverage  and.  unless  the  U.S. 
supported  Paris  on  Its  own  terms,  the  French 
could,  and  Indeed,  did.  threaten  not  to  Join 
the  EDC  and  to  stop  fighting  in  Indochina. 

American  thinking  and  policy-making  was 
dominated  by  the  tendency  to  view  Com- 
munism In  monolithic  terms.  The  Viet  Mlnh 
was.  therefore,  seen  as  part  of  the  South- 
east Asia  manifestation  of  the  wcwld-wide 
Communist  expansion  movement. 

French  resistance  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  In  turn 
was  thought  to  be  a  crucial  link  in  the 
containment  of  Communism.  This  strategic 
perception    of    the   Communist    threat    was 
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supported  by  the  espousal  of  the  domino 
principle;  the  loss  of  a  single  nation  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  Communism  would  in- 
exorably lead  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
area    falling   under   Communist   control. 

The  domino  principle,  which  probably  had 
Its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  nationalist  with- 
drawal from  mainland  China,  was  at  the  root 
of  U.S.  policy. 

Although  elements  of  a  domino-like  theory 
could  be  found  in  NSC  National  Security 
Council  papers  before  the  state  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  Chinese  intervention  In  Korea  was 
thought  to  be  an  ominous  confirmation  of  its 
validity. 

The  possibility  of  a  large-scale  Chinese  in- 
tervention in  Indochina,  sl-nllar  to  that  In 
Korea,  was  feared,  especially  after  the  armis- 
tice in  Korea. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  followed 
the  basic  policy  of  its  predecessor,  but  also 
deepened  the  American  commitment  to  con- 
tainment In  Asia. 

Secretary  of  State.  John  Poster  Dtilles  pur- 
sued a  forthright,  antl-Communlst  policy 
and  made  It  clear  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  "loss"  of  Indochina.  In  the  manner  the 
Democrats  had  allegedly  allowed  the  "loss"  of 
China. 

Dulles  warned  China  not  to  intervene,  and 
urged  the  French  to  drive  toward  a  mili- 
tary victory.  Dulles  was  opposed  to  a  cease- 
fire and  tried  to  dissuade  the  French  from  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Viet  Mlnh  imtli  they 
had  markedly  Improved  their  bargaining 
position  through  action  on  the  battlefied. 

The  NSC  in  early  1954  was  persuaded  that 
a  non-Communlat  coalition  reg^ime  would 
eventually  turn  the  country  over  to  the  Viet 
Mlnh.  In  consequence  of  this  more  military 
policy,  the  U.S.  government  tended  to  focus 
on  the  military  rather  than  the  political 
aspects  of  the  Prench-Vlet  Mlnh  struggle. 

Am    FOR   FRANCE   IN    INDOCHINA.    lBSO-1954 
SUMKART 

The  United  States  decision  to  provide  mili- 
tary assistance  to  France  and  the  associates 
states  of  Indochina  was  reached  informally  in 
February-March  1950,  funded  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  May  1,  1950,  and  was  announced  on 
May  8  of  that  year. 

The  decision  was  taken  In  spite  of  a  sensing 
that  France's  political-military  situation  in 
Indochina  was  bad  and  was  deteriorating. 
Moreover,  predictions  that  U.S.  aid  would 
achieve  a  marked  difference  In  the  course  of 
the  Indochina  war  were  heavily  qualified. 

The  situation  In  which  the  decision  was 
made  was  completely  dominated  by  the  take- 
over of  and  consolidation  of  power  In  China 
by  the  Communists  .  .  .  TTils  period  (1949) 
was  the  high  watermark  of  U.S.  fears  of  di- 
rect Chinese  Intervention  In  Indochina  .  . 

The  rationale  of  the  decision  was  provided 
by  the  U.S.  view  that  the  Soviet-controlled 
expansion  of  Communism  both  In  Asia  and  in 
Europe,  required,  in  the  interests  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals security,  a  counter  In  Indochina  .  .  . 

The  decision  to  begin  military  assistance 
to  France  and  the  Associated  States  of  Indo- 
china was  not  made  under  the  illusion  of 
great  expectations.  In  AprU  1950.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  staff  would  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  prompt  delivery  of  the  aid  would  do 
no  more  than  create  the  "possibility  of  suc- 
cess." ...  ' 

Results  of  the  decision  were  mixed.  Al- 
though implementation  of  the  decision  was 
partially  successful  in  that  It  enabled  the 
French  to  continue  the  military  campaign  in 
Indochina  to  the  time  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
military  assistance  was  by  and  large  a  failure 
as  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  policy:  The  U.S. 
neither  assured  the  French  a  military  suc- 
cess, influenced  the  political  situation  to  ad- 
vantage, nor  prevented  the  loss  of  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Communists  at  Geneva.  .  .  . 

The  decision  to  provide  assistance  to 
Prance  and  the  Asaoclated  States  (Indo- 
chineae)  .  .  .  was  but  one  issue  among  hun- 
dreds preoccvoylng  the  United  States  Oov- 
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•nunant  In  the  Usm  period  under  condden- 
Uon — the  fall  of  Cbln«  and  the  Korean 
W«r— *ad  It  wu  probehly  not  ngariaA  by 
thoee  who  nuule  policy  u  amooc  their  erltl- 
cal  decisions. 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  high  U.S.  offi- 
cial arguing  that  any  significant  commit- 
ment threshold  was  being  croeaed. 

There  were,  however,  thoee  who  main- 
tained that  the  ImporUnt  anU-colonlal 
stand  of  the  V£.  was  being  undermined. 
These  voices  (and  they  were  basically  from 
the  public  domain)  were  drowned  out  by 
those  who  advocated  Immediate  security 
needs.  .  .  . 

Although  the  decision  was  not  perceived  as 
getting  the  XJS.  more  deeply  "Involved"  in 
Indochina,  It  did  mark  a  tangible  first  step 
In  that  direction. 

TBI  U.B.   AtrO  raAMCK'S   WTTHSBAWAI.  imOM 
VIKTMAM     19S4-1SSS    SDICMABT 

Vietnam  was  the  crucible  of  contemporary 
France,  military  defeat  by  the  Viet  Mlnb — 
unprecedented  victory  of  Asian  over  Euro- 
pean— was  but  one  political  reagent;  there 
was  also  intense  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment among  Ttench  of  rightlst-ot^onlst  con- 
victions that  sneaker-sbod  Asian  peasants 
could  undo  a  centxiry  of  costly  labor  at 
Prance's  "clvUlzing  mission,"  and  jeopardize 
the  largest  Investment  of  French  capital  in 
the  Far  East.  .  .  . 

After  the  Geneva  conference,  all  the  gov- 
ernments Involved  In  the  accords,  with  one 
significant  exception,  anticipated  that  France 
would  remain  in  Vietnam.  The  exception  was 
the  state  of  Vietnam,  whose  premier,  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  was  determined  to  uproot  French 
influence  as  a  concomitant  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuinely  independent  nationalist 
government. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  was  Ini- 
tially dlreoted  toward  a  partnership  with 
France,  a  joint  sponsorship  of  Diem  and  the 
newly  independent  nation  he  headed. 

Almost  at  once,  however,  n.S.  policy  began 
to  respond  to  military  urgency,  and  this  In 
turn  caused  the  U.S.  to  move  beyond  part- 
nership to  primacy.  In  September  of  1B64, 
SBATO  was  brought  Into  being,  its  protection 
extended  to  Vietnam  by  a  protocol  to  the 
Iifa'Ulapact. 

The  U.S.  resolved  through  SXATO  to  balk 
furthw  expansion  of  Communist  dominion, 
and  looked  to  transforming  Vietnam  into  a 
key  redoubt  in  the  line  of  oontalzmient.  The 
VS.  was  determined  that  Vietnam  would 
become  politically  so\ind,  economically  self- 
sufficient,  and  militarily  capable  of  providing 
for  its  own  Internal  security  coping  with  in- 
vasion from  North  Vietnam,  and  contributing 
to  the  deterrent  strength  of  the  8EATO 
ooalltlon. 

France,  then  best  with  internal  poUttcal 
divisions,  and  plagued  with  Algeria,  evi- 
denced doubt.  Indecision,  and  occasional  re- 
luctance in  aiding  Vietnam  toward  the  fore- 
going objectives.  The  n.S.  was  not  prepared 
to  wait. 

In  late  September  IBM,  the  n.S.  cut  out 
the  French  as  middle- men  in  all  its  assist- 
ance for  Vietnam,  and  began  to  deal  directly 
with  Diem,  his  government,  and  his  armed 


France  did  not  readily  accept  this  enlarged 
American  role,  nor  was  there  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  n.S.  government  that  the 
United  States  should  pursue  a  further  shoul- 
dering aside  of  France.  .  . 

Onoe  again,  military  considerations 
emerged  as  paramount.  The  JCS  (Joint  Chief 
of  Staff)  were  originally  oppoiied  to  the 
United  States  stsuwlng  reqxmsibillty  for 
training  the  army  of  Vietnam.  They  took  the 
position,  however,  that  If  political  consid- 
erations dictated  such  a  U.8.  Involvement 
"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff  would  agree  to  the 
assignment  of  a  training  mission  to  MAAO 
Saigon,  with  safeguards  against  French  In- 
tMterenoe  with  the  U.S.  training  mission." 

On  Oct.  10,  IBM,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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acting  on  behalf  of  the  President,  Instructed 
the  JCS  to  prepare  a  "long-range  program 
for  the  organisation  and  training  of  a  mini- 
mum number  of  free  Vietnam  forces  neces- 
sary for  Internal  security." 

The  development  of  this  plan  and  an  ap- 
prc^rlate  working  relationship  with  the 
French  continued  In  IB&fi,  and  necesslUted 
the  dispatch  to  Vietnam  of  Oen.  J.  Lawton 
Collins,  with  ambassadorial  status  to  obtain 
a  tni)artlte  agreement  acceptable  in  Saigon, 
In  Paris,  and  In  Washington. 

During  November  1B64,  the  JCS  expressed 
serloiu  reservations  (about  the  success  of 
such  a)  combined  undertaking.  Nevertheless 
the  NSC  considered  the  policy  sound,  and  this 
judgment  was  confirmed  from  the  field  by 
Oen.  Collins.  .  .   . 

Collins  recommended  that  the  United 
States  continue  military  aid  to  France  to 
"encourage  the  French  to  retain  sufficient 
forces."  In  the  meantime,  events  in  Vietnam 
seemed  to  Bupi>ort  thoee  who,  like  the  JCS. 
continued  to  entertain  strong  reservations 
about  the  future  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and 
his  government. 

Diem  managed  to  survive  attempted  coups 
by  Army  leaders,  and  succeeded  In  maintain- 
ing an  unhappy  peace  with  the  several  armed 
factions  of  Cocblnchlna  (Indochina).  But 
his  political  future  remained  questionable  at 
beat.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  mission 
in  Hanoi  pressed  hard  to  preserve  French 
economic  and  cultural  prerogatives  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  certain  French  political  lead- 
ers In  Parts  spoke  grandiloquently  of  a  co- 
operative modus  Vivendi  with  the  DRV  be- 
coming a  model  for  Rast-West  relations — a 
disquieting  measage  for  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  and  thoee  who  shared  his  convictions 
within  the  Administration. 

Finally,  parallel  to  these  developments,  the 
Emperor  Bao  Dal.  retaliating  for  Dlem's  vitu- 
perative political  campaign  against  him,  ac- 
tively sought  to  supplant  Diem. 

All  the  foregoing  tension  resolved  to  two 
central  issues  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  The  first  was  the  question  of  how 
and  by  who  Vietnam's  armed  forces  were  to 
be  trained.  The  second,  and  more  far-reach- 
ing, was  whether  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  to  re- 
main at  the  head  of  Vietnam's  government, 
or  whether  be  was  to  be  replaced  by  another 
nationalist  leader  more  sympathetic  to  Bao 
Dal  and  France. 

The  first  Issue  was  resolved  relatively 
quickly.  Oen.  Collins  struck  an  agreement 
with  Oen.  Ely  In  Vietnam  by  which,  despite 
sertous  misgivings  in  Paris.  France  agreed  to 
turn  over  the  training  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  to  the  P.S.  and  to  withdraw  French 
cadres.  On  Feb.  13. 185S,  the  VS.  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  training  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  the  French  dlsassoclatlon  began. 

But  the  political  controversy  over  Diem  was 
leas  easily  resolved.  Diem  exacerbated  matters 
with  Increasingly  vehement  strtcture  against 
the  French  and  Bao  Dal.  The  United  States 
on  lU  part  was  InsensiUve  to  the  Impact  with 
France  of  Dlem's  militant  antl-Commu- 
nlsm — frequently  directed  at  the  French 
left — and  of  the  rancor  aroused  by  U.S.  state- 
ments portraying  Amertca  as  the  only  friend 
of  Vletnameee  nationalism.  The  U.S.  did  alert, 
however,  to  French  statements  that  Diem  was 
categorically  Incapable  of  unifying  Vletnam- 
eee nationalists. 

French  advice  to  the  U.8.  that  Diem 
should,  therefore,  be  replaced  was  seconded 
by  Ambassador  Collins  from  Vietnam. 
Throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  Secretary 
Dulles  and  the  Department  of  State  In  gen- 
eral seemed  dlspoaed  to  consider  favorably 
suggestions  that  an  alternative  leader  for  the 
Vletnameee  be  placed  in  power. 

However,  despite  an  ostensibly  thorough 
search,  no  nationalist  leader  with  qualities 
competitive  with  Dlem's  was  identified  .  .  . 

The  armed  sects  directly  challenged  Dlem's 
authority,  and  he  responded  with  force. 

An  uneasy  truce  ended  the  first  clash  in 
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Biarcb,  and  amid  the  mounting  tension  in 
April,  1855,  the  U.S.,  France,  and  Bao  Dal  all 
sought  actively  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  OVN. 

On  28  April,  Diem,  against  U.S.  advloe, 
against  French  advice,  and  against  the  ad- 
vice of  his  cabinet,  moved  again  against  the 
sects  .  .  . 

Dlem's  forces  won  an  Immediate  military 
victory,  and  simultaneously  Dlem's  brother, 
Nhu,  headed  a  committee  of  nationalist  fig- 
ures who  called  for  Bao  Dai's  removal  and 
transfer  of  civil  and  military  power  to  Diem. 

Encouraged  by  Dlem's  success,  the  U.S. 
declared  its  unequivocal  support  for  him  as 
opposed  to  Bao  Dal. 

The  U.S.  choice  presented  acute  difficul- 
ties for  France. 

The  French  government  was  convinced 
that  Nhu's  "revolutionary  committee"  was 
under  Viet  Mlnh  Infiuence.  and  was  strongly 
resentful  of  a  renewed  OVN  campaign 
against  French  presence. 

In  May  1B&5,  Prance,  the  U.S.  and  Britain 
met  In  Paris  to  discuss  European  defense, 
but  France  promptly  made  Vietnam  the 
principal  agenda  Item. 

France  maintained  that  the  U.S.,  In  back- 
ing Diem,  forced  upon  France  the  necessity 
for  withdrawing  altogether  from  Vietnam  .  .  . 

Secretary  Dullea  In  reply  Indicated  that 
the  U.S.  was  aware  of  Dlem's  weakness,  but 
stressed  Dlem's  recent  successes  as  Indicating 
redeeming  qualltlee.  But,  Dulles  pointed  out, 
"Vietnam  is  not  worth  a  quarrel  with 
France,"  and  offered  U.S.  withdrawal  In  pref- 
erence to  Allied  disunity  .  .  . 

The  trtpartlte  meeting  ended  on  a  note  of 
harmony,  but  the  undertones  were  distinct: 
The  days  of  Joint  U.S.-Prench  policy  were 
over;  thereafter,  the  U.S.  would  act  Inde- 
pendently of  Prance  In  Vietnam. 

Backed  by  the  United  States,  Diem  refused 
to  open  consultation  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  general  elections  when  the  date 
for  these  fell  due  In  July  1865.  Pressing  his 
military  advantage  against  the  sects,  he 
moved  to  consolidate  his  position  politically 
within  South  Vietnam.  In  October,  he  won 
a  resounding  victory  In  a  popular  referen- 
dum In  which  voters  were  given  a  choice  be- 
tween Diem  and  Bao  Dal. 

As  Dlem's  political  strength  grew,  his  re- 
lations with  Paris  deteriorated.  In  Decem- 
ber 1855,  Diem  suddenly  terminated  the  ex- 
isting economic  and  financial  agreements 
with  Prance  and  called  on  Prance  to  de- 
nounce the  Oeneva  agreements  and  break 
relations  with  Hanoi. 

Soon  thereafter,  he  withdrew  South  Viet- 
namese representatives  from  the  French 
Union  Assembly  .  .  . 

On  March  23,  1856,  France  agreed  with 
Diem  to  withdraw  the  FEC  altogether.  On 
April  10,  1856,  the  French  high  command 
In  Saigon  was  disestablished.  On  the  due 
date  for  the  general  elections  agreed  to  at 
Oeneva,  France  poaaeased  no  military  forcea 
In  Vietnam.  And  the  date  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  political  parts  of  the  settlement, 
July  1856,  coincided  with  the  Inception  of 
the  Sues  crisis. 

oaioxMS  or  thx  iNsuaaKNCT  in  south 

VTXTNAIC    lSB4-eO SnMlfAIT 

In  1857  and  1858.  a  structured  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
began. 

While  the  North  Vietnamese  played  an  111- 
deflned  part,  most  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
were  South  Vietnamese,  and  the  causes  for 
which  they  fought  were  by  no  means  con- 
trived in  North  Vietnam. 

In  1858  and  1860,  Hanoi's  Involvement  In 
the  developing  strife  becatoe  evident.  Not 
until  1860,  however,  did  the  U.S.  perceive  that 
Diem  was  In  serloxu  danger  of  being  over- 
thrown and  devise  a  counterlnsurgency  plan. 

It  can  be  establUhed  that  there  was  en- 
demic insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  through- 
out the  period  1854-1860.  It  can  also  be  estab- 
lished— but  less  surely — that  the  Diem  re- 
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glme  alienated  Itself  from  one  after  another 
of  those  elements  within  Vietnam  which 
might  have  offered  it  political  support,  and 
was  grievously  at  fault  In  Its  rural  programs. 

That  these  conditions  engendered  animos- 
ity toward  the  OVN  seems  almcst  certain,  and 
they  could  have  underwritten  a  major  re- 
sistance movement  even  without  North  Viet- 
namese help. 

It  Is  equally  clear  that  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  operated  some  form  of  sub- 
ordinary  apparatus  In  the  South  In  the  years 
1954-1860.  Nonetheless,  the  Viet  Mlnh  "stay- 
behlnds"  were  not  directed  originally  to 
structure  an  Insurgency,  and  there  Is  no 
coherent  picture  of  the  extent  or  effectiveness 
of  Communist  activities  In  the  period  1956- 
1959. 

Prom  all  Indications,  this  was  a  period  of 
reorganization  and  recruiting  by  the  Com- 
munist party.  No  direct  links  have  been 
established  bietween  Hanoi  and  perpetrators 
of  rural  violence. 

Statements  have  been  found  In  captured 
party  histories  that  Communists  plotted  and 
controlled  the  entire  Insurgency,  but  these 
are  difficult  to  take  at  face  value.  .  .  . 

The  judgment  offered  here  Is  that  .  .  . 
there  was  some  form  of  DRV  apparatus  func- 
tioning in  the  South  throughout  the  years, 
but  it  can  only  be  Inferred  that  this  appara- 
tus originated  and  contrc^led  the  Insurgency 
which  by  1959  posed  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  Dlem  government. 

Moreover,  up  until  1958.  neither  the  DRV 
domestic  situation  nor  Its  international  sup- 
port was  conducive  to  foreign  adventure  by 
1959.  Its  prospects  were  bright  In  both  re- 
spects, and  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  Its 
moving  forcefully  abroad  thereafter. 

Given  the  paucity  of  evidence  now,  well 
after  the  events,  U.S.  intelligence  served 
policy  makers  of  the  day  surprisingly  well  In 
warning  of  the  developments  described  below. 

rAn.i7RE  or  the  cenkva  bettxxment 

The  Geneva  Settlement  of  1954  was  in- 
herently flawed  as  a  durable  peace  for  Indo- 
china, since  It  depended  upon  France,  and 
since  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam  excepted  themselves. 

The  common  ground  from  which  the  na- 
tions negotiated  at  the  Geneva  conference 
was  a  mutual  desire  to  halt  the  hoetUltles 
between  Prance  and  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and  to 
prevent  any  widening  of  the  war.  To  achieve 
concord,  they  had  to  override  objections  of 
the  Saigon  government,  countenance  the 
dlsassoclatlon  of  the  U.S.  from  the  settle- 
ment, and  accept  Prance  as  one  executor. 
Even  so.  Oeneva  might  have  wrought  an  en- 
during peace  for  Vietnam  If  Prance  had 
remained  as  a  major  power  In  Indochina.  If 
Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem  had  co-operated  with  the 
terms  of  the  settlement,  If  the  U.S.  had 
abstained  from  further  Influencing  the  out- 
come. 

Not  one  of  these  conditions  was  likely, 
given  Prance's  travail  In  Algeria.  Dlem's  Im- 
placable antl-Communlsm,  and  the  U.S.  de- 
termination to  block  further  expansion  of 
the  DRV  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  the  tragedy  stated :  partition  of 
Vietnam,  the  sole  negotiable  basis  found  at 
Geneva  for  military  disengagement,  became 
the  prime  casus  belli  .  .  .  Geneva  traded 
on  long-run  risks  to  achieve  short -run  dis- 
engagement. Prance  withdrew  from  Vietnam, 
leaving  the  accords  In  the  hands  of  Saigon. 
Lasting  peace  came  between  France  and  the 
Viet  Mlnh,  but  the  deeper  struggle  for  an 
independent,  umted  Vietnam  remained.  .  .  . 

The  Southeast  Asia  policy  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Geneva  conference  was 
conservative,  focused  on  organizing  collec- 
tive defense  against  further  inroads  of  Com- 
munism, not  on  alter  status  quo. 

Status  quo  was  the  two  Vletnams  set  up 
at  Geneva,  facing  each  other  across  a  de- 
militarized zone  .  .  . 


The  Geneva  powers  were  imprecise — prob- 
ably deliberately  indefinite — concerning  who 
was  to  carry  out  the  election  provisions. 
Prance,  which  was  charged  with  civil  ad- 
ministration in  the  "regrouping  zone"  of 
South  Vietnam,  had  granted  the  state  of 
Vietnam  Its  Independence  m  June  1954,  six 
weelu  before  the  accords  were  drawn  up. 
Throughout  1954  and  the  first  half  of  1955, 
Prance  further  divested  itself  of  authority  in 
South  Vietnam:  police,  local  government, 
and  then  the  army  of  Vietnam  were  freed 
of  French  control,  and  turned  over  to  the 
Saigon  government.  Concurrently,  the  U.8. 
began  to  channel  aid  directly  to  South  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  through  Prance.  The  con- 
volution of  French  policy  then  thrust  upon 
the  U.S.  a  choice  between  supporting  Dlem 
or  the  French  presence  in  Indochina. 

The  U.S.  opted  for  Dlem.  By  the  time  the 
deadlines  for  election  oonsultatlons  fell  due 
m  July  1955,  South  Vietnam  was  sovereign 
de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure,  waxing  strong 
with  U.S.  aid  and  Prance  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  exert  strong  Influence  on  Dlem's 
actions. 

As  early  as  January,  1955,  President  Dlem 
was  stating  publicly  that  he  was  unlikely 
to  proceed  with  the  Oeneva  election.  .  . 

The  ua.  did  not — as  la  often  alleged — 
connive  with  Dlem  to  ignore  the  elections. 

U.S.  State  Department  records  indicate 
that  Dlem's  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the 
Oeneva  accords  and  his  opposition  to  pre- 
election consultations  with  the  DRV  were  at 
his  own  initiative.  However,  the  U.S.,  which 
had  expected  elections  to  be  held,  and  up 
until  May  1955  bad  fully  supported  them, 
shifted  Its  position.  In  the  face  of  Dlem's 
opposition,  and  because  of  the  evidence  then 
accumulated  about  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  regime  in  North  Vietnam. 

"In  essence,"  a  State  Department  histori- 
cal study  found,  "our  position  would  be  that 
the  whole  subject  of  consultations  and  elec- 
tions In  Vietnam  should  te  left  up  to  the 
Vietnamese  themselves  and  not  dictated  by 
external  arrangements  which  one  of  the 
parties  never  accepted  and  still  rejects."  .  .  . 

Thus,  backed  by  the  U.S.,  Dlem  obdurately 
refused  to  open  talks  with  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. He  continued  to  malnUin  that  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  had  not 
signed  the  Oeneva  agreements  and  thus  was 
not  bound  by  them.  .  . 

In  October  1855,  Dlem  ran  against  Bao  Dal 
In  a  referendum  and  won — by  a  dubiously 
overwhelming  vote — but  he  plainly  won 
nevertheless.  It  is  almost  certain  that  by 
1956  the  proportion  that  might  have  voted 
for  Ho — In  a  free  election  against  Dlem — 
would  have  been  much  smaller  than  8  per 
cent.  Dlem's  success  in  the  South  had  been 
far  greater  than  anyone  could  have  foreseen, 
while  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  had  beei 
suffering  from  food  scarcity  and  low  public 
morale.  The  latter  stemmed  from  inept  Imi- 
tation of  Chinese  Communism — including  a 
harsh  agrarian  program  that  reportedly  led 
to  the  killing  of  over  50,000  small-scale 
""landlords."" 

The  North  Vietnamese  themselves  fur- 
nished damning  descriptions  of  conditions 
In  the  DRV  in  1955  and  1956.  .   . 

That  circumstances  In  North  Vietnam  were 
serious  .  .  .  was  proved  by  insurrection 
among  Catholic  peasants  In  November 
1956  ...  but  the  uprisings,  though  then 
and  since  used  to  validate  the  U.S. -backed 
GVN  stand,  were  not  foreseen  In  1955  or 
1956,  the  basis  for  the  policy  of  both  nations 
In  rejecting  the  Geneva  elections  was,  rather, 
convictions  that  Hanoi  would  not  permit 
"free  general  elections  by  secret  ballot.""  and 
that  the  ICC  International  Control  Com- 
mission would  be  lmp>otent  In  supervising  the 
elections  In  any  case  .  .  . 

By  early  1957.  partitioned  Vietnam  was  a 
generally  accepted  modus  vlvendl  through- 
out the  International  community  .  .  . 


Thus,  reunification  through  elections  be- 
came as  remote  a  prospect  in  Vietnam  as  in 
Korea  or  Oermany  .  .  . 

But  the  partition  was  not,  as  the  examples 
of  Korea  and  Oermany  demonstrate,  neces- 
sarily tantamount  to  renewed  hostilities.  "The 
dlffereiMse  was  that  Ln  Korea  and  Oermany 
International  forces  guarded  the  boundaries. 

In  Vietnam,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
Expeditionary  Corps  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
elecUons  in  1956  left  South  Vietnam  defense- 
less except  for  such  forces  as  it  could  train 
and  equip  with  U.S.  assistance.  .  .  . 

Pursuant  to  the  "regroupment"  provisions 
of  the  Oeneva  accords,  some  19,000  troops  of 
the  French  Expeditionary  Corps,  and  900,000 
civilians  moved  from  North  Vietnam  to  South 
Vietnam;  more  than  10,000  Viet  tUnh  soldiers 
and  civilians  moved  from  South  to  North. 

Both  nations  thereby  acquired  minorities 
with  vital  Interests  in  the  outcome  of  the 
Oeaeva  settlement.  In  both  nations,  the  re- 
groupees  exerted  an  Influence  over  subse- 
quent events  well  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers. .  .  . 

The  southerners  in  the  North,  and  thelr 
relatlves  in  the  South,  formed  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Viet  Mlnh's  covert  network  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  means  through  which  the 
DRV  might  "struggle""  toward  reunification 
regardless  of  Dlem's  obduracy  or  U.S.  aid  for 
South  Vietnam. 

These  people  kept  open  the  DRV's  option 
to  launch  aggresdon  without  transcending  a 
"civil  war"  of  southerners  against  southern- 
ers— no  doubt  an  Important  consideration 
with  the  United  States  aa  a  potential 
antagonist. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that,  at  least 
throiigh  1956,  Hanoi  did  not  expect  to  have 
to  reeort  to  force.  Thereafter,  the  regroupees 
occupied  increasing  prominence  in  DRV 
plans. 

For  Dlem's  government,  refugees  from  the 
North  were  important  for  three  reasons;  first- 
ly, they  provided  the  world  the  earliest  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  undemocratic  and 
oppressive  nature  of  North  Vietnam's  regime. 

Though  DO  doubt  many  migrants  fied 
North  Vietnam  for  vague  or  spurious  reasons, 
It  was  plain  that  Ho's  Viet  Mlnh  were  widely 
and  genuinely  feared,  and  many  refugees 
took  filght  in  understandable  terror. 

There  were  indications  that  the  DRV  force- 
fully obstructed  the  migration  of  other  thou- 
sands who  might  also  have  left  the  North. 

In  1955  and  1866,  the  refugees  were  the 
most  convincing  support  for  Dlem's  argu- 
ment that  free  elections  were  Impossible  In 
the  DRV. 

Secondly,  the  refugees  engaged  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  people  as  few  devel- 
opments in  Vietnam  have  before  or  since,  and 
solidly  underwrote  the  U.S.  decision  for  un- 
stinting support  of  Dlem.  .  .  . 

Thirdly,  the  predominantly  Catholic  Ton- 
klnese  refugees  provided  Dlem  with  a  claque; 
a  politically  malleable,  culturally  distinct 
group,  wholly  distrustful  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
the  DRV,  dependent  for  subsistence  on 
Dlem's  government,  and  attracted  to  Dlem 
as  a  coreligionist.  .  .  . 

One  heritage  of  Geneva  Is  the  present 
dominance  of  South  Vietnam's  government 
and  army  by  northerners.  The  refugees  cat- 
alyzed Dlem's  domestic  political  regldlty,  his 
high-handedness  with  the  U.S.,  and  his  un- 
yielding rejection  of  the  DRV  and  Geneva 
Eccords. 

The  Geneva  settlement  was  further  penal- 
ized by  the  early  faUure  of  "the  International 
supervisory  commission."  .  .  . 

WhUe  a  joint  commission  of  French  and 
Viet  Mlnh  military  officers  was  set  up  to  deal 
with  the  cease-fire  and  force  regroupment, 
the  International  Commission  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Control  (ICC) ,  furnished  by  Poland. 
India,  and  Canada,  was  to  oversee  the  ac- 
oords  in  general. 

Its  inability  to  cope  with  violations  of  the 
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armistice  In  the  hAxuUlog  of  would-be  ml- 
gr%nt»,  vocUerou«ly  pr..clalined  In  both  Sai- 
gon and  Hanoi,  impugned  Its  competence  to 
overwatch  the  general  free  election*,  for 
wUch  It  waa  alao  to  be  reqwnslble. 

Equally  lerloua  for  the  settlement,  the  ICC 
was  expected  to  control  arms  and  gxiarantee 
against  aggreaalon. 

As  was  the  case  of  the  regroupment  prorl- 
slosiB,  these  arrangements  operated  In  prac- 
tice to  the  detriment  of  the  political  solu- 
tion embodied  in  the  accords,  for  the  ICC, 
the  election  guardian,  was  soon  demonstrated 
to  be  important.  .  .  . 

Not  untU  1B99  and  1961  did  the  ICC  pub- 
lish reporto  attempting  to  answer  directly 
DRV  charges  that  the  VS.  and  South  Viet- 
nam were  flagrantly  violating  the  arms  con- 
trol prorlslons  of  the  Geneva  accords. 

Similarly,  though  In  Its  tenth  and  eleventh 
Interim  reports  1960  and  1961  the  ICC  noted 
"the  concern  which  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  expressing  over  the  problem 
of  subversion  In  South  Vietnam."  It  did  not 
mention  that  those  expressions  of  ooncem 
had  been  continuous  since  1954,  or  attempt 
to  publUh  a  factual  study  of  that  problem 
until  June  1902. 

In  both  cases,  the  ICC  was  overtaken  by 
events;  by  late  1960,  International  tensions 
were  beyond  any  ability  of  the  ICC  to  pro- 
vide reassurances,  and  the  U.S.  was  faced 
with  the  decision  whether  to  commit  major 
resources  to  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Geneva  settlement  tbtis  failed  to  pro- 
vide lasting  peace  because  It  waa.  as  US. 
National  Security  CouncU  papers  of  1956  and 
1958  partly  termed  it.  "only  a  truce."  It  failed 
to  settle  the  role  of  the  U.S.  or  of  the  Saigon 
government,  or,  indeed,  of  Prance  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  failed  because  it  created  two  antagonist 
Vietnamese  nations.  It  failed  because  the 
Geneva  powers  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
concert  follow-up  action  In  Vietnam  to  su- 
pervise effectively  observance  of  the  ac- 
cords, or  to  dampen  the  mounting  tension. 

Mutual  distrust  led  to  Incremental  viola- 
tions by  both  sides,  but  on  balance,  though 
neither  the  United  States  nor  South  Viet- 
nam was  fully  cooperative,  and  though  both 
acted  as  they  felt  necessary  to  protect  their 
interests,  both  considered  themselves  con- 
strained by  the  accords. 

There  la  no  evidence  that  either  deliber- 
ately imdertook  to  breach  the  peace.  In 
contrast,  the  DRV  proceeded  to  mobilize  its 
total  societal  resources  scarcely  without  pause 
from  the  day  the  peace  was  signed,  as  though 
to  substantiate  the  declaration  of  its  deputy 
premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  at  the  closing  ses- 
sion oi  the  Geneva  Conference : 

"We  shall  achieve  unity.  We  shall  achieve 
it  Just  as  we  have  won  the  war.  No  force 
in  the  wcvld.  Internal  or  external,  can  make 
Us  deviate  from  our  path  . . 

Dlem's  rejection  of  elections  meant  that 
reunification  could  be  achieved  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  only  by  resort  to  force.  Diem's 
policy,  and  U.S.  support  of  it,  led  inevitably 
to  a  test  of  strength  with  the  DRV  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  GVN's  oobeslveness,  with 
UJ9.  support,  could  offset  North  Vietnam's 
drive  to  satisfy  its  unrequited  nationalism 
and  expansionism  .  . . 

By  the  time  President  Kennedy  came  to 
office  In  1961.  It  was  plain  that  support  for 
the  Saigon  government  among  South  Viet- 
nam's peasants — 9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— was  weak  and  waning.  The  manifesto 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  published 
in  December  1990.  trumpeted  the  existence 
of  a  revolutionary  organization  that  could 
channel  popular  discontent  into  a  political 
program. 

Increasingly  Dlem's  government  proved  in- 
ept in  dealing  either  through  its  public  ad- 
ministration with  the  sources  of  popular  dis- 
content, or  through  its  security  apparatus 
with  the  Viet  Cong.  Dlem's  government  and 
his  party  were  by  that  time  manifestly  out  of 
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touch  with  the  i>e<>ple  and  into  the  gap  be- 
tween the  govemmen'  and  the  populace  the 
Viet  Cong  had  successfully  driven. 

When  and  why  this  gap  developed  la  cru- 
cial to  an  understanding  of  who  the  Viet 
Cong  were,  and  to  what  extent  they  repre- 
sented the  South  as  oppoaed  to  North  Viet- 
namese interests. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  Its  White  Papers 
on  Vietnam  of  1941  and  198fi  has  blamed 
the  insurgency  on  the  aggression  by  Hanoi, 
holding  that  the  Viet  Oong  were  always  tools 
of  the  DRV. 

CrlUcs  of  VS.  policy  In  Vietnam  usually 
hold,  to  the  contrary,  that  the  war  waa 
started  by  South  Vietnamese;  their  counter- 
arguments rest  on  two  propositions :  ( 1 )  that 
the  insurgency  began  as  a  rebellion  against 
the  oppressive  and  clumsy  government  of 
Ngo  Dinb  Diem,  and  (3)  that  only  after  it 
became  clear  that  the  VS.  would  commit 
massive  resources  to  succor  Diem  In  his  in- 
ternal war,  waa  the  DRV  impelled  to  unleash 
the  South  Vietnamese  Viet  Mlnh  veterans 
evacuated  to  Norti  Vietnam  after  Geneva.  .  . 

Events  in  Vietnam  in  the  years  1954  to 
1960  were  indeed  murky.  The  Diem  govern- 
ment controlled  the  press  tightly,  and  dis- 
couraged realism  in  reports  from  Its  pro- 
vincial bureaucracy.  Even  official  U.S.  esti- 
mates were  handicapped  by  reliance  upon 
GVN  sources.  .  . 

But  enough  evidence  has  now  accumulated 
to  establish  that  peasant  resentment  against 
Diem  was  extensive  and  well  founded.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  dislike  of  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment was  coupled  with  resentment  toward 
American  (among  Vietnamese)  peasants.  .  .  . 
Prance  was  merely  replaced  by  the  U.S.,  and 
Bao  Dai's  mantle  waa  transferred  to  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Vietnamese  of  no 
particular  persuasion,  the  United  States  was 
reprehensible,  as  a  modernizing  force  in  a 
thoroughly  traditional  society,  as  the  pro- 
vider of  arms  and  money  for  a  detested  gov- 
ernment, and  as  an  alien,  disruptive  influence 
upon  hopes  they  held  for  the  Geneva  setUe- 
ment. 

As  far  as  attitudes  toward  Diem  were  con- 
cerned, the  prevalence  of  his  picture  through- 
out Vietnam  virtually  assured  his  being  ac- 
cepted as  the  sponsor  of  the  frequently  cor- 
rupt and  cruel  local  officials  of  the  GVN,  and 
the  perpetrator  of  unpopular  GVN  programs, 
especially  the  population  relocation  schemes, 
and  the  "Communist  denunciation  cam- 
paign." Altogether,  Diem  promised  the  farm- 
ers much,  delivered  little,  and  raised  not  only 
the  expectations,  but  their  fears. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
whatever  his  people  thought  of  him.  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  really  did  accomplish  mlraclea. 
Just  as  did  his  American  boosters  said  he  did. 

He  took  power  in  1954  amid  political  chaos, 
and  within  one  month  surmounted  at- 
tempted coups  d'etat  from  within  his  army 
and  rebellions  by  disparate  irregulars.  He 
consolidated  his  regime  while  providing  cred- 
itably for  an  influx  of  nearly  one  mlllloD 
destitute  refugees  from  North  Vietnam,  and 
be  did  all  of  this  despite  active  French 
opposition  and  vacillating  American  support. 

Under  his  leadership  South  Vietnam  be- 
came well  established  as  a  sovereign  state  .  .  . 

Moreover,  by  mld-1955  Diem  secured  the 
strong  backing  of  the  U.S.  He  conducted  a 
plebiscite  In  late  1965,  in  which  an  over- 
whelming vote  was  recorded  for  him  in  pref- 
erence to  Bao  Dal.  During  1966  be  installed 
a  government — representative  in  form,  at 
least — drafted  a  new  constitution,  and  ex- 
tended GVN  control  to  regions  that  had  been 
under  sect  or  Viet  Minh  rule  for  a  decade 
and  he  pledged  to  initiate  extensive  reforms 
in  land  holding,  public  health,  and  educa- 
tion. 

With  American  htip  he  established  a  truly 
national,  modem  army,  and  formed  rural  se- 
curity forces  to  p>olice  the  country-side.  In 
accomplishing    all    the    foregoing,    be   con- 
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founded  those  Vietnamese  or  North  and 
South,  and  those  French,  who  had  looked 
for  his  imminent  down-fall. 

While  it  is  true  that  his  reforms  entailed 
oppressive  measures — e.g..  his  "political  re- 
education centers"  were  In  fact  little  more 
than  concentration  camps  for  potential  foes 
of  the  government — his  regime  compared 
favorably  with  other  Asian  govemmenu  of 
the  same  period  in  its  respect  to  the  poaon 
and  jxtjperty  of  citizens. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  offered  in  miti- 
gation of  Dlem's  authoritarianism.  He  began 
as  the  most  singularly  disadvantaged  head 
of  state  of  his  era. 

His  political  legacy  was  endemic  violence 
and  virulent  anticolonlallsm.  He  took  office 
at  a  time  when  the  government  of  Vietnam 
controlled  only  a  few  blocks  of  downtown 
Saigon.  The  rest  of  the  capital  was  the  feudal 
flef  of  the  Blnh  Xuyen  gangster  fratsmlty. 

Beyond  the  environs  of  Salgan,  South  Viet- 
nam lay  divided  among  the  Viet  Minh  en- 
claves and  the  theocratic  dominions  of  the 
Cao  Dai  and  Ho*  Hao  sects. 

All  these  powers  would  have  of^toaed  any 
Saigon  government.  .  .  .  For  Diem  to  have 
erected  any  central  government  in  South 
Vietnam  without  reckoning  resolutely  with 
their  several  armed  forces  and  clandestlns 
organizations  would  have  been  impossible: 
They  were  the  vwy  stuff  of  South  Vietnam's 
politics. 

Dlem's  iniUal  poliUcal  testa  reinforced  his 
propensity  to  inflexibility,  l^e  lessons  of  his 
first  10  nkonths  of  rule  must  have  under- 
scored to  Diem  the  value  of  swift,  tough  ac- 
tion against  dissent,  and  of  demanding  ab- 
solutely penonal  loyalty  of  top  officials. 

Also,  by  May  1966,  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  had 
demonstrated  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 
U.S.  was  sufficiently  committed  to  South 
Vietnam  that  be  could  afford  on  occasion  to 
resist  American  pressure  and  even  to  ignore 
American  advice.  Diem  knew,  as  surely  as 
did  the  United  States,  that  he  himself  rep- 
resented the  only  alternative  to  a  Communist 
Souith  Vietnam. 

Diem  was  handicapped  in  all  his  attempts 
to  build  a  nation  by  his  political  con- 
cepts .  .  . 

Despite  extensive  travel  and  education  In 
the  West,  and  despite  his  revolutionary  mien, 
he  remained  what  he  had  been  raised:  A 
mandarin  of  imperial  Hue.  steeped  in  filial 
piety,  devoted  to  Vietnam's  past,  modern 
only  to  the  extent  of  an  intense,  conservative 
Oatholiclsm.  The  political  apparatus  he  cre- 
ated to  extend  his  power  and  implement  his 
programs  refiected  his  background,  personal- 
ity and  experience;  a  rigidly  organized, 
over-centralized  familial  oligarchy. 

Though  his  brothers  Ngu  Dinh  Nhu  and 
Ngo  Dinh  Can.  created  extensive  ptersonal 
political  organizations  of  considerable 
power — Nhu's  semlcovert  Can  Lao  Party  bor- 
rowed heavily  from  Communist  doctrine  and 
technique  and  though  a  third  brother,  Ngo 
Dinh  Thue.  was  the  ranking  Catholic  bishop, 
in  no  sense  did  they  or  Diem  ever  acquire  a 
broad  popular  base  for  his  government. 

Diems'  personality  and  his  political  meth- 
ods practically  assured  that  he  woiild  remain 
distant,  virtually  isolated  from  the  peasantry. 
They  also  seem  to  have  predetermined  that 
Dlems'  political  history  over  the  long  run 
would  be  a  chronicle  of  disaffection;  Diem 
alienated  one  after  another  of  the  key  groups 
within  South  Vietnam's  society  until  by  late 
1960  his  regime  rested  on  the  narrow  and 
disintegrating  base  of  Its  own  bureaucracy 
and  the  Northern  refugees. 

Such  need  not  have  been  the  case.  At  least 
through  1957.  Diem  and  his  government  en- 
Joyed  marked  success  with  fairly  sophisti- 
cated paciOcation  programs  in  the  country- 
side. In  fact.  Diem  at  first  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  some  former  Viet  Minh  domains, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  more  sensitive  and 
adroit  leader  could  have  captured  and  held 
a  significant  rural  following. 
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Even  the  falltirc  of  the  Geneva  accords  to 
eventuate  In  general  elections  in  1956  at  first 
had  little  Impact  upon  GVN  pacification. 

The  strident  declamations  of  the  DRV  not- 
withstanding, reunification  of  partitioned 
Vietnam  was  not  at  first  a  vital  political  issue 
for  South  Vietnam's  peasants.  .  . 

The  initial  GVN  paslficatlon  effort  com- 
bined promises  of  governmental  level  reforms 
with  "dvlc  action"  in  the  hamlets  and 
villages.  The  latter  was  carried  out  by  "cadre" 
clad  In  black  pajamas  . . . 

Unfortunately  for  Diem,  his  civic  action 
teams  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  Northern 
refugees,  and  encountered  Co-Chlnese-Ton- 
klneee  tensions. 

Moreover,  they  became  preoccupied  with 
Dlem's  anti-Commiinist  campaign  to  the 
detriment  of  their  social  senrlce.  By  the  end 
of  1956,  the  dvlc  action  component  of  the 
GVN  pacification  program  had  been  cut  back 
severely. 

But  the  salesmen  were  leas  at  fault  than 
their  product.  Dlem's  reform  package  com- 
pared unfavorably  even  in  theory  with  what 
the  Viet  Minh  had  done  by  way  of  rural 
reform. 

Diem  undertook  to:  (1)  resettle  refugees 
and  other  land  destitute  Vietnamese  on  un- 
cultivated land  beginning  in  1966;  (2)  expro- 
priate all  rtce  Und  holdings  over  147  acres 
and  redistribute  these  to  tenant  farmers  be- 
ginning in  1966.  and  (3)  regulate  landlord- 
tenant  relations  beginning  In  1967  to  fix  rents 
within  the  range  16-to-25  percent  of  crop 
yield,  and  to  guarantee  tenant  land  tenure 
for  3-to-5  years. 

Despite  invldlos  comparlaon  with  Viet 
Minh  rent-free  land,  had  these  programs  been 
honestly  and  efficiently  implemented,  they 
might  have  satisfied  the  land-hungv  of  the 
peasants.  But  they  suffered,  as  one  American 
expert  put  it  from  "lack  of  serious.  Inter- 
ested administrators  and  top  side  command." 
Government  officials,  beginning  with  the 
minister  for  agarartan  reform,  had  divided 
loyalUes,  being  themselves  land  holders. 
Moreover,  the  programs  often  operated  to 
replace  patemaUsUc  landlords  with  com- 
petitive bidding,  and  thus  Increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  tenant  insectirlty. 

And  even  If  all  Dlem's  goals  bad  been 
honesUy  fulfUled — which  they  were  not- 
only  2  percent  of  the  rice  land  would  have 
passed  from  large  to  small  farmers.  As  It 
turned  out,  only  1  percent  of  all  tenant  fann- 
ers benefited  In  any  sense. 

By  1969,  the  land  reform  program  was 
virtually  Inoperative.  As  of  1960,  45  percent 
of  the  land  remained  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  2  per  cent  of  landowners,  and  16 
per  cent  of  the  landlords  owned  75  per  cent 
of  aU  the  land. 

Those  relatively  few  fanners  who  did  bene- 
fit from  the  program  were  more  often  than 
not  Northerners,  refugees.  Catholics,  or  An- 
nsmwae — so  that  land  reform  added  to  the 
OVN's  aura  at  favoritism  which  deepened 
peasant  alienation  in  Cochlnchlna. 

Farmer-OVN  tension  was  further  ag- 
gravated by  rumors  of  oormptlon,  and  the 
widespread  allegaUon  that  the  Diem  family 
Itself  had  become  enriched  through  the  ma- 
nipulation of  land  transfers. 

Diem's  whole  rural  policy  furnishes  one 
exan^jle  after  another  of  political  maladrolt- 
ness.  In  Jime  1966,  Diem  abolished  elections 
for  village  councils,  ^>parently  out  of  con- 
cern that  large  numbers  of  Viet  Minh  might 
win  oOce. 

By  replacing  the  vUlage  noUbles  with 
GVM  appointed  officials.  Diem  swept  away 
the  traditional  administrative  autonomy  of 
the  village  oOclals,  and  took  upon  hlnsMlf 
and  his  government  the  oniu  for  whatewr 
corruption  and  Injustice  subaequently  de- 
veloped at  that  level.  Again,  the  GVN  ap- 
pointees to  TlUage  office  were  outaldara— 
Northerners,  Catholics,  or  other  "depend- 
able" panons— and  their  aUen  preaance  In 
the  midst  of  the  close-knit  rural  communities 
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encouraged  revival  of  the  oon^>iratorlal.  un- 
derground politics  to  which  the  villages  had 
become  accustomed  during  the  reelstance 
against  the  Reneh. 

But  the  conspiracy  was  almost  a  natural 
defense  after  Diem  launched  his  deniuela- 
tlon  of  Commxinlsts  campaign,  which  in- 
cluded a  scheme  for  classifying  the  populace 
into  lettered  political  groups  according  to 
the  connections  with  the  Viet  Minh. 

This  campaign,  which  featured  public  con- 
fessions reminiscent  of  the  "People's  Cotirts" 
of  China  and  North  Vietnam,  Invited  neigh- 
bors to  Inform  on  each  other,  and  raised  fur- 
ther the  premium  on  clandestine  political 
acUvlty. 

In  1966,  the  GVN  disclosed  that  some  15,- 
000-20,000  Communists  had  been  detained 
in  lU  "political  re-education  centara."  .  .  . 

By  GVN  figures  In  1900,  nearly  60,000  had 
been  detained.  .  .  . 

Between  1966  and  1960,  the  GVN  claimed 
that  over  100,000  former  Communist  cadres 
rallied  to  the  GVN,  and  thousands  of  other 
Communist  agents  had  surrendered  or  had 
been  captured.  The  campaign  also  allegedly 
netted  over  10,000  weapons  and  3000  arms 
caches. 

Whatever  It  contributed  to  GVN  Internal 
security,  however,  the  Communist  denuncia- 
tion campaign  thoroughly  terrified  the  Viet- 
nameee  peasants,  and  detracted  significantly 
from  the  regime's  popularity. 

Dlem's  nearly  paranoid  preoccupation  with 
security  Influenced  his  populattm  relocation 
schemes.  Even  the  refugee  relief  programs 
had  been  executed  with  an  eye  to  building 
a  "living  waa"  between  the  lowland  centers 
of  papulation  and  the  Jungle  and  mountain 
redoubta  of  dissidents. 

Between  AprU  1967  and  late  1961,  the  GVN 
reported  that  over  20,000  persons — refugees 
and  landless  families  from  coastal  Annam — 
were  resettled  in  147  centers  carved  from 
220,000  acres  of  wUdemess. 

These  "strategic"  settlements  were  expen- 
sive: although  they  affected  only  2  per  cent 
of  South  Vietnam's  people,  they  absorbed  60 
per  cent  of  U.S.  aid  for  agriculture. 

They  also  precipitated  unexpected  political 
reacti<ma  from  the  Montagnard  peoplea  a< 
the  Highlands. 

...  the  GVN  thiu  facilitated  rather  than 
hindered  the  subsequent  subversion  of  the 
tribes  by  the  Viet  Cong.  But  of  aU  Dlem's 
relocation  experiments,  that  which  occasion- 
ed the  most  widespread  and  vehement  antl- 
OVN  sentiment  was  the  "Agroville"  program 
begun  m  mid- 1960. 

.  .  .  The  OVN  announced  Its  Intent  to 
buUd  80  "prosperity  and  density  centers" 
along  a  "stnteglc  route  system." 

By  the  end  of  1963,  each  of  these  80  Agro- 
vllles  was  to  hold  some  40  famlllea,  and  each 
would  have  a  group  of  sataiuts  AgrovUlas  of 
120  famlllee  each.  In  theory,  the  AgrovUle 
master  plan  was  attractive:  There  were  pro- 
visions for  community  defense,  schools  dis- 
pensary, market  center,  public  garden,  and 
even  electricity. 

Deqtlte  these  advantages,  however,  the 
whole  program  Incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
peasants.  They  resented  the  Corvee  labor 
the  OVN  reeorted  to  for  Agroville  construc- 
tloo,  and  they  abhorred  abandoning  theti 
cherlahed  ancestral  homes,  tombs,  and  de- 
veloped gardens  and  fields  for  a  strange  and 
desolate  community. 

Passive  neasant  reaistanoe,  and  then  in- 
surgent attacks  on  the  AgrovUles,  caused 
abandonment  of  the  program  In  early  1961 
when  it  was  less  than  25  per  cent  complete. 

Tet.  for  aU  Dlem's  preooenpatlon  with 
rural  sscurlty.  he  poorly  provided  for  poUoe 
and  Intelligence  In  the  countryside  .  .  . 
Security  in  the  vlllagea  waa  relegated  to  the 
self-defense  corps  SDC  and  the  dvll  guard 
(CO)— poorly  trained  and  equipped,  misera- 
bly led. 

.  ■  ■  Indeed,  they  proved  to  be  an  aaaet 
to  iDBurgenU  In  two  ways;  they  served  as 
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a  source  of  weapons;  and  their  brutality, 
petty  thievery,  and  dlsorderliness  inducted 
innumerable  villagera  to  Join  in  open  revolt 
against  the  OVN. 

The  army  of  Vietnam,  after  1956,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  rural  regions  to  undergo 
recrganlzatlon  and  modernization  under  its 
American  advisors.  Its  Interaction  with  the 
rural  populace  through  1959  was  relatively 
slight. 

.  .  .  Nor  was  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  succesaful  In 
exercising  effective  leadership  over  the  Viet- 
namese urban  population  or  its  intellectuals. 
Just  ss  Diem  and  his  brothers  made  the 
mistake  of  conalderlng  all  former  Viet  Minh 
Communists,  they  erred  in  condemning  all 
non-Dlemlst  nationalists  as  tools  of  Bao  Dal 
or  the  French.  The  Diem  family  acted  to 
circumscribe  all  poliUcal  activity  and  even 
criticism  not  sanctioned  by  the  oligarchy. 

In  late  1957.  newq>apers  critical  of  the 
regime  begsn  to  be  harassed,  and  In  March 
1958.  after  a  causUc  editorial,  the  OVN  dosed 
down  the  largest  newqwper  In  Saigon. 

Attempts  to  form  oppoaltlon  poUUcal 
parties  for  partldpaUon  In  the  National 
Assembly  met  vague  threats  and  buraaucra- 
Uc  Impeidlmenu.  In  1958.  opposition  politi- 
cians rlsksd  arrest  for  aasaylng  to  form  parties 
unauthorized  by  Nhu  or  Can,  and  by  1950 
all  opposition  political  activity  had  oome  to 
a  halt. 

In  the  siwlng  of  1960,  however,  a  group  of 
non-Communist  nationalists  leaders  f^mji 
together — with  more  courage  than  pru- 
dence— to  issue  the  Caravelle  Manifesto,  a 
redtal  of  grlevancea  against  the  Diem 
regime. 

Eleven  of  the  13  signers  had  been  cabinet 
members  under  Diem  or  Bao  Dal;  four  bad 
been  in  other  high  government  poaltions, 
and  others  repreecnted  religious  groups. 

Their  manifesto  lauded  Diem  for  the 
progress  that  he  had  made  in  the  aftermath 
of  Oeneva,  but  pointed  out  that  his  repras- 
Blons  in  recent  years  had  "provoked  the  dis- 
couragement and  ressntment  of  the  people." 
.  .  .  They  went  on  to  "beseech  the  govern- 
ment to  urgenUy  change  Its  pedicles."  WhUe 
the  Caravelle  manifesto  thoroughly  fright- 
ened Diem,  coming,  as  it  did,  three  days 
after  Syn^nan  Rhee  was  overthrown  In 
Korea,  It  prompted  him  only  to  further 
measurea  to  quell  the  loyal  oppoaltloix. 

By  the  faU  of  1960,  the  IntcUeotual  elMe 
of  South  Vietnam  was  politically  mute;  labor 
unions  were  impotent;  loyal  opposition  in 
the  form  of  organised  parUes  did  not  exist. 
In  brief,  Dlem's  policies  vlrtuaUy  assured 
that  political  challenges  to  him  would  have 
to  be  extra-legal. 

Ultimately,  theee  emerged  from  the  tra- 
ditional sources  of  power  In  South  Vietnam — 
the  armed  foroea,  the  religious  aecU,  and  the 
armed  peasantry. 

Through  1900,  the  cmly  serious  threats  to 
Diem  from  inside  the  OVN  were  attempted 
military  coups  . . . 

In  November.  I96I.  a  serious  coup  attempt 
was  supported  by  three  eUte  paratroop  bat- 
talions in  Saigon,  but  otherwise  faUed  to 
attract  support.  In  the  wake  of  the  coup, 
mass  arrests  took  placs  in  which  the  Cara- 
veUe  Oroup,  among  othars.  wers  jailed. 

In  February  1903,  two  Vletnameee  Air  Force 
planea  bombed  the  presidential  palace  In  an 
unsuooasaful  lisaasliiillim  attainpt  on  Diam 
and  Nhu.  Again,  thsra  was  llttls  apparent 
wllllngnsss  among  military  oOtoers  for  oon- 
certed  action  against  Dlcm  . . . 

From  1966  on.  his  poUoe  apparatus  was 
under  mlUtary  officers,  and  year  by  year. 
more  of  the  provenelal  governments  ware  also 
placed  under  military  naen. 

By  1966.  about  one-third  of  the  province 
chiefs  were  mUltary  oAoers,  by  1900,  that 
fraction  had  Increased  to  nearly  two-thirds 
by  1903,  seven-elghU  of  all  pravlnoes  were 
headed  by  soldiers. 

Dlem's  vate  noire  was  Communism  and  he 
appealed   to   threaita   from   Oommunlsta   to 
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Juattly  bla  oonc«titn<tioa  on  intern*!  secu- 
rity. 

In  August  1056  OVN  ordlXMince  47  defined 
being  a  CommunUt.  or  working  for  tbem, 
aa  a  caplt*l  crime  . . . 

There  la  little  doubt  th*t  Diem  and  bis 
government  applied  the  term  Viet  Cong 
somewhat  looaely  within  South  Vietnam  to 
mean  all  persons  or  groups  who  resorted 
to  clandestine  political  activity  or  armed 
opposition  against  his  government.  The  OVN 
meant  by  the  term  North  as  well  aa  South 
Vietnamese  Communists,  who  they  presumed 
acted  In  concert . . . 

Prom  studies  of  defectors,  prisoners  of 
war  and  captured  documents,  it  Is  now  poasi- 
ble  to  istifinn  armed  resistance  against  Diem 
much  better  than  the  facts  available  at  the 
time  permitted. 

Three  distinct  periods  are  discernible.  Prom 
1954  through  1957.  there  was  a  substantial 
amount  of  random  dlssldence  in  the  country- 
side, which  Diem  succeeded  in  quelling.  .  . 

Beginning  in  mld-1957  and  intensifying 
through  mid  1959.  incidents  of  violence  at- 
tributed to  Viet  Cong  began  to  occur  in  the 
countryside.  .  .  . 

In  early  1959.  however.  Diem  perceived  that 
he  was  under  serious  attack  and  reacted 
strongly.  Population  relocation  vnw  revived. 
The  army  of  Vietnam  was  committed  against 
the  dissidents  and  the  Communist  denunci- 
ation campaign  was  relnvigorated. 

By  Autumn,  1959,  however,  the  VC  had 
units  of  battalion  size  to  put  against  regular 
army  formations.  By  19flO.  VC  would  operate 
in  sufficient  strength  to  seize  provincial  capi- 
tals for  periods  ranging  up  to  24  hours,  over- 
run ARVN  posts,  and  cut  off  entire  districts 
from  communication  with  the  GVN-con- 
troUed  towns. 

Dlem's  countermeasures  Increasingly  met 
with  peasant  obstructionism  and  outright 
hostility.  A  U.S.  Embassy  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  January  1960  noted  that: 

"While  the  OVN  has  made  an  effort  to 
meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
rural  populations  .  .  .  these  projects  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  only  a  measure  of  success  in 
creating  support  for  the  government  and.  In 
fact,  in  many  Instances  have  resulted  in  re- 
sentment .  .  .  The  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
tended  to  treat  the  population  with  suspi- 
cion or  to  coerce  it  and  has  been  rewarded 
with  an  attitude  of  apathy  or  resentment." 

In  December  1960.  the  National  Liberation 
Pront  of  SVN-NLP  was  formally  organized. 
Prom  its  inception  it  was  designed  to  encom- 
pass all  anti-OVN  activists,  including  Com- 
munists . .  . 

The  NLF  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
withdrawal  of  American  advisors  and  influ- 
ence, on  land  reform  and  liberalization  of  the 
OVN,  on  coalition  government  and  the  neu- 
tralization of  Vietnam,  but  through  1963,  the 
NLP  soft-pedalled  references  to  reunification 
of  Vietnam. 

The  NLP  leadership  was  a  shadowy  crew  of 
relatively  obscure  South  Vietnamese.  De- 
spite their  apparent  lack  of  experience  and 
competence,  however,  the  NLP  rapidly  took 
on  organizational  reality  from  Its  central 
committee,  down  through  a  web  of  sub- 
ordinary  and  associated  groups,  to  villages 
all  over  South  Vietnam. 

Within  a  few  months  of  Its  founding.  Its 
membership  doubled,  doubled  again  by  fall 
1961,  and  then  redoubled  by  early  1962. 

At  that  time  an  estimated  300,000  were 
on  Its  rolls  .  .  . 

The  kev  operational  comoonents  of  the 
iTFL  were,  however,  the  Liberation  Army  and 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Party  . 

Although  the  PRP  did  not  come  Into  exist- 
ence until  1963,  It  Is  evident  that  Commu- 
nists played  a  paramount  role  in  forming  the 
NLP,  and  In  it*  rapid  Initial  growth  The  offi- 
cial UJ3.  view  has  been  that  the  PRP  Ls 
merely  the  Southern  arm  of  the  DRV's  Com- 
munist party,  and  a  principal   instrument 
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through   which  Hanoi   instigated  and  con- 
trolled  the  revolt  against   "Uy-Dlem    .    . 

But  significant  doubt  remains.  Viet  Mlnh 
Btay-behlnds  testified  in  1956  and  1956  that 
their  mission  was  political  agitation  for  the 
holding  of  the  general  elections  promised 
at  Geneva.  Captured  docximents  and  pris- 
oner interrogations  Indicate  that  in  1957  and 
1956.  although  there  was  some  "wildcat" 
activity  by  local  Communists,  party  effort  ap- 
peared to  be  devoted  to  the  careful  construc- 
tion of  an  underground  apparatus  which, 
though  it  used  assassinations  and  kidnap- 
ping, circumspectly  avoided  military  opera- 
tions. All  evidence  points  to  fall  of  1959  as 
the  period  In  which  the  Viet  Cong  made  their 
transition  from  a  clandestine  political  move- 
ment to  a  more  overt  military  operation. 

HAMOI     iUID     TVS     INSUmCBNCT     IN 
SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  primary  question  concerning  Hanoi's 
role  in  the  origins  of  the  Insurgency  Is  not  so 
much  whether  It  played  a  role  or  not — the 
evidence  of  direct  North  Vietnamese  partici- 
pation in  subversion  against  the  government 
of  South  Vietnam  is  now  extensive — but 
when  Hanoi  Intervened  In  a  systematic  way. 
Most  attacks  on  U.S.  policy  have  been  based 
on  the  proposition  that  the  DRV  move  on 
the  South  came  with  manifest  reluctance. 
and  after  massive  U.S.  intervention  in 
1961  .  .  . 

Indeed,  up  until  1961,  the  Administration 
itself  publicly  held  that  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was 
firmly  in  control  In  South  Vietnam  and  that 
the  United  States  aid  programs  were  suc- 
ceeding in  meeting  such  threat  to  OVN  se- 
curity as  existed  within  South  Vietnam  and 
from  the  North. 

Too,  the  vigorous  publicizing  of  "wars  of 
national  liberation"  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev  and 
the  "discovery"  of  counterlnsurgency  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration  In  early  1961  tended 
to  reinforce  the  over-all  public  Impression 
that  North  Vietnam's  aggression  was  news  in 
that  year. 

Thereafter.  Administration  leaders,  by  their 
frequently  identifying  thet  Khrushchev  dec- 
laration as  a  milestone  In  the  development 
of  Communist  world  strategy,  lent  cre- 
dence to  the  supposition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  approved  aggression  by  its  satel- 
lite In  North  Vietnam  only  In  December  1960 
— the  month  the  NLP  was  formed. 

Tliere  is  some  sparse  evidence  that  the 
DRV  actually  did  begin  moving  in  1958  to 
set  up  a  mechanism  for  supporting  the  In- 
surgency m  South  Vietnam  .  . 

There  Is.  however,  other  evidence  that  ques- 
tioning among  the  DRV  hierarchy  concerning 
strategy  and  tactics  for  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued throughout  1958  and  into  1959. 

Captured  reports  from  party  headquarters 
in  South  Vietnam  betrayed  doubt  and  Inde- 
cisions among  party  leaders  there  and  re- 
flected the  absence  of  clear  guidance  from 
Hanoi  .  .  .  Moreover,  in  1958.  and  In  1959. 
the  DRV  did  concentrate  much  of  Its  re- 
sources on  agrlcvdtural  and  industrial  im- 
provement. Extensive  loans  were  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  from  the  Chinese 
Peoples  Republic  and  ambitious  uplift  pro- 
grams were  launched  In  both  sectors. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  accept  the  view 
that  through  1958  the  DRV  stUl  accorded 
priority  to  butter  over  guns,  as  part  of  Its  base 
development  strategy.  .  .  . 

By  1959.  It  seems  likely  that  the  DRV  had 
elected  to  pursue  a  "guns  and  butters" 
strategy  and  obtained  requisite  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aid.  While  pressing  forward  with  its 
economic  improvement  programs — which 
were  showing  definite  progress — the  DRV  pre- 
pared with  word  and  deed  for  large-scale  In- 
tervention in  South  Vietnam. 

In  May  1959.  at  the  fifteenth  plenum  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao  Dong 
party,  a  resolution  was  adopted  Identifying 
the  United  States  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the 
realisation  of  the  hopes  of  the  Vietnamese 
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people,  and  as  an  enemy  of  peace.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  plenum  called  for  a 
strong  North  Vietnam  as  a  base  for  helping 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  overthrow  Diem 
and  eject  the  United  SUtes. 

A  Communist  Party  history  captured  In 
South  Vietnam  In  1966.  and  the  testimony 
of  high-ranking  captives.  Indicate  that  South 
Vietnamese  Communists  still  regard  the  res- 
olution of  the  fifteenth  plenum  as  the  pomt 
of  departure  for  DRV  intervention. 

Within  a  month  of  the  fifteenth  plenum, 
the  DRV  began  to  commit  <ts  armed  forces 
In  Laos,  and  steadily  escalated  its  aid  to  the 
Pathet  Lao.  By  the  time  the  National  Libera- 
tion Pront  issued  its  manifesto  In  December 
1960.  the  conflict  In  Laos  had  matured  to 
the  point  that  Pathet  Lao-NVA  troops  con- 
trolled most  of  NE  Laos  and  the  Laotian 
Panhandle,  moreover,  by  that  time,  the  So- 
viet umon  had  entered  the  fray,  and  was 
participating  in  airlift  operations  from  North 
Vietnam  direct  to  Pathet  Lao-NVA  units  in 
Laos.  Also,  by  the  fall  of  1959,  the  insurgency 
m  South  Vietnam  took  a  definite  upsurge. 
Viet  Cong  imlts  for  the  first  time  offered 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  Army  of  Vietnam. 
Large  VC  formations  seized  and  held  district 
and  province  capitals  for  short  periods  of 
time,  and  assassinations  and  kidnappings 
proliferated  markedly.  The  preamble  of  the 
constitution  of  the  DRV,  promulgated  on  1 
January  1960  was  distinctly  bellicose,  con- 
demning the  United  States,  and  establishing 
the  unification  of  Vietnam  as  a  DRV  national 
objective.  During  1959  and  1960,  the  rela- 
tively undeveloped  intelligence  apparatus  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  OVN  confirmed  that  over 
400  Infiltrators  were  sent  from  North  Viet- 
nam southward — most  of  them  military  or 
political  cadre,  trained  to  raise  and  lead  In- 
surgent forces.  .  .  . 

The  evidence  supports  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  whether  or  not  the  rebellion 
against  Diem  In  South  Vietnam  proceeded 
Independently  of,  or  even  contrary  to  direc- 
tions from  Hanoi  through  1968,  Hanoi  moved 
thereafter  to  capture  the  revolution.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  Hanoi  exerted  some  in- 
fluence over  certain  Insurgents  In  the  South 
throughout  the  years  following  Geneva,  and 
there  Is  evidence  which  points  to  its  prepar- 
ing for  active  support  of  large-scale  in- 
surgency as  early  as  1968.  Whatever  differ- 
ences in  strategy  may  have  existed  among 
Moscow.  Peking  and  Hanoi,  It  appears  that 
at  each  critical  juncture  Hanoi  obtained 
concurrence  in  Moscow  with  an  aggressive 
course  of  action.  .  .  . 

Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  was  entirely  correct  when 
he  stated  that  his  was  a  nation  at  war  In 
early  1959,  South  Vietnam  was  at  war  with 
both  the  Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  with  the 
DRV.  in  that  the  latter  then  undertook  to 
provide  strategic  direction  and  leadership 
cadres  to  build  systematically  a  base  system 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  for  subsequent, 
large-scale  guerrilla  warfare.  Persuasive  evi- 
dence exists  that  by  1960  DRV  support  of 
the  Insurgency  In  South  Vietnam  Included 
material  as  well  as  personnel.  In  any  event, 
by  late  1959,  it  seems  clear  that  Hanoi  con- 
sidered the  time  ripe  to  take  the  military 
offensive  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that  by  1960 
circumstances  were  propitious  for  more  overt 
political  action.  .  .  . 

U.S.    l»niCZPTIONS    or    the    IN8U«CENCT 

i9s«-i»eo 
Much  of  what  the  VS.  knows  now  about 
the  origins  of  the  Insurgency  in  South  Viet- 
nam rests  on  information  It  has  acquired 
since  1963,  approximately  the  soan  of  time 
that  an  extensive  and  effective  American  In- 
telligence apparatus  had  been  functioning  in 
Vietnam.  Before  then,  our  Intelligence  was 
drawn  from  a  significantly  more  narrow  and 
less  reliable  range  of  sources,  chiefly  Viet- 
namese, and  could  not  have  supported  anal- 
ysis in  depth  in  insurgent  organization  and 
intentions  .  .  .  Nonetheless.  U.S.  Intelligence 
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estimates  through  1960  correctly  and  con- 
BistenUy  estimated  that  the  threat  to  OVN 
internal  security  was  greater  than  the  dan- 
ger from  overt  Invasion. 

The  intelligence  estimates  provided  to  pol- 
icy makers  In  Washington  pegged  the  Viet 
Cong  military  offensive  as  beginning  In  late 
1959.  with  preparations  noted  as  early  as  1967. 
and  a  definite  campaign  perceived  as  of  early 
1959.  Throughout  the  years,  they  were  critical 
of  Diem.  conslstenUy  expressing  skepticism 
that  he  cotild  deal  successfully  with  his  in- 
ternal political  problems. 

These  same  estimates  miscalculated  the 
numerical  and  political  strength  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  misjudged  the  extent  of  rural  disaffec- 
tion, and  overrated  the  military  capabilities 
of  the  OVN.  But  as  strategic  Intelligence 
they  were  remarkably  sound. 

Indeed,  given  the  generally  bleak  appraisals 
of  Dlem's  prospects,  they  who  made  XJB.  pol- 
icy could  only  have  done  so  by  assuming  a 
significant  measure  of  risk. 

Por  example,  on  3  August  1964.  an  NIE  (Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate)  took  the  posi- 
tion that: 

"Although  it  Is  possible  that  the  French 
and  Vietnamese,  even  with  firm  support  from 
the  U.S.  and  other  powers,  may  be  able  to 
establlah  a  strong  regime  in  South  Vietnam, 
we  believe  that  the  chances  of  this  develop- 
nvent  are  poor  and.  moreover,  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  more  Ukely  to  continue  to  deteriorate 
progressively  over  the  next  year  . . 

This  estimate  notwithstanding,  the  U.8. 
moved  promptly  to  convene  the  Manila  Con- 
ference, bring  8EATO  into  being  with  its  pro- 
tocol aegis  over  Vietnam,  and  eliminate 
Prance  as  the  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  for  Viet- 
nam. Again  on  26  April  1966.  an  NIE  charged 
that: 

"Even  if  the  present  empasae  with  the  sects 
were  resolved,  we  believe  that  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  at  best,  for  a  Vietnamese 
government,  regardless  of  Its  composition,  to 
make  progress  towards  developing  a  strong, 
stable.  anti-Communist  government  capable 
of  resolving  the  basic  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  of  Vietnam,  the  special 
problems  arising  from  the  Oeneva  Agreement 
and  capable  of  nteetlng  the  long-range  chal- 
lenge of  the  Communists." 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  however,  the 
U.S.  firmly  and  finally  committed  Itself  to 
unstinting  support  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  ac- 
cepted his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  politi- 
cal settlement  of  Oeneva,  and  acceded  to 
withdrawal  of  Prench  military  power  and 
political  Infiuence  from  South  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
...  An  NIE  of  May  1969  took  the  position 
that  Diem  had  a  serious  military  problem 
on  his  hands: 

"The  OVN  Internal  security  forces  will  not 
be  able  to  eradicate  DRV  supported  guerrilla 
or  subversive  activity  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Army  units  will  probably  have  to  be 
diverted  to  special  Internal  security  assign- 
ments. .  . 

The  same  NIE  noted  a  waning  of  popular 
enthusiasm  for  Diem,  the  existence  of  some 
disillusionment,  "particularly  among  the 
educated  elite,"  some  "dissatisfaction  among 
military  officers,"  but  detected  lltUe  "identifi- 
able public  unrest.  .  .  ." 

The  1959  NIE  again  expressed  serious  res- 
ervations about  Dlem's  leadership  and  flaUy 
stated  that: 

"The  prospects  for  continued  political 
stability  In  South  Vietnam  hang  heavily 
upon  President  Diem  and  his  ability  to  main- 
tain firm  control  of  the  Army  and  police. 
The  regime's  efforts  to  asstire  Internal  se- 
curity and  Its  belief  that  an  authoritarian 
government  la  necessary  to  handle  the  coun- 
try's problems  will  result  In  a  continued 
repression  of  potential  opposition  elements. 
ThU  policy  of  repression  wUl  inhibit  the 
growth  of  popularity  of  the  regime  and  we 
believe  that  dissatisfaction  wUl  grow  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  are  politically 
conscious  ..." 
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Despite  these  reservations.  U.a.  policy  re- 
mained stanchly  and  fairly  uncritically  be- 
hind Diem  through   1959  .  .  . 

While  classified  policy  papers  through  1069 
thus  dealt  with  risks,  public  sUtements  of 
U.S.  officials  did  not  refer  to  the  jeopardy. 
To  the  contrary,  the  picture  presented  the 
public  and  Congress  by  Ambassador  (El- 
brldge)  Durbrow.  Oen.  Williams,  and  other 
Administration  spokesmen  was  of  continu- 
ing progress,  virtually  miraculous  improve- 
ment, year-m  and  year-out.  Diem  was  de- 
picted as  a  strong  and  capable  leader,  firmly 
in  command  of  his  own  house,  leading  his 
people  Into  modem  nationhood  at  a  re- 
markable pace.  As  late  as  the  summer  of 
1959,  Ambassador  Durbrow  and  Gen.  Wil- 
liams assured  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  Vietnam's  Internal  security 
was  In  no  serious  danger,  and  that  Vietnam 
was  m  a  better  position  to  cope  with  in- 
vasion fr-m  the  North  than  it  had  ever  been. 
In  the  PaU  of  1960.  In  fact,  Oen.  Williams 
expressed  the  opinion  that  by  1961  OVN 
defense  budgets  could  be  reduced,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1961,  he  wrote  to  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield  that  American  military  advisers 
could  begin  a  phased  withdrawal  from 
MAAO.  Vietnam  the  following  year. 

Whatever  adverse  judgment  may  be  de- 
served by  such  sUtements  or  by  the  quality 
of  U.S.  saslstance  to  Vietnam  on  behalf  of 
Its  internal  security,  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram cannot  be  faulted  for  faUing  to  provide 
Diem  funds  in  plenty.  The  U.S.  aid  program- 
economic  and  mUltary— for  South  Vietnam 
was  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  Prom 
PY  (fi?cal  year)  1946  through  FY  1961.  Viet- 
nam was  the  third  ranking  non-NATO  recipi- 
ent of  aid.  and  the  seventh  world-wide.  In 
FY  1961,  the  last  program  of  President 
(Dwlght  D.)  Elsenhower's  AdmlnUtratioo 
South  Vietnam  was  the  fifth  ranking  recipi- 
ent over-aU.  MAAO.  Vietnam,  was  the  only 
mlUtary  aid  mission  anywhere  In  the  world 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general,  and  the 
economic  aid  mission  there  was  by  1968  the 
largest  anywhere.  More  than  75  per  cent  oT 
the  economic  aid  the  U.S.  provided  in  the 
same  period  went  Into  the  OVN  military 
budget,  thus  at  least  $8  out  of  every  «10  of 
aid  provided  Vietnam  went  directiy  toward 
security. 

PUnnlng  proceeded  against  a  backgrotUKl 
of  developing  divergence  of  view  between  the 
Departments  of  state  and  Defense.  As  Am- 
bassador Durbrow  and  his  colleagues  of  state 
saw  the  proUem  mi  the  one  band,  Dlem's 
security  problems  stemmed  from  his  political 
insolvency.  They  argued  that  the  main  Une  of 
U.S.  action  should  take  the  form  of  pres- 
sures on  Diem  to  reform  his  govMnment  and 
his  party,  Uberallzing  his  h«.tiHHm  of  politi- 
cal dissenters  and  the  rural  populace.  De- 
partment ol  Defense  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  deprecated  the  stgnlflea&ce  of 
non-Communist  political  diaaent  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  regarded  Dlem's  dlflculties  as 
proceeding  from  military  inadeqtiscy.  In  this 
view,  what  was  needed  was  a  more  dBclent 
Internal  defense,  and,  therefore,  the  Penta- 
gon tended  to  oppose  U.S.  leverage  on  Diem 
because  It  might  jopardlse  his  confidence  in 
the  U.S.,  and  bis  co-operation  in  in^irovlng 
his  military  posture.  Communist  machina- 
tion, as  Defense  saw  It,  bad  created  the  crisis, 
the  U.S.  response  should  be  "unswerving  sup- 
port" for  Diem. 

In  June  1960.  additional  VS.  Army  Special 
Forces  arrived  in  Vietnam,  and  during  the 
summer  a  number  of  Ranger  battalions,  with 
the  express  mission  of  counterguerllla  opera- 
tion, were  activated.  In  8q>tember,  Oen.  WU- 
llams  was  replaced  by  Oen.  MeOarr  who,  con- 
sistent with  the  directives  of  the  JOS. 
promptiy  began  to  press  the  trainlitg  of 
RVNAF  to  produce  the  "antlguerrUla  guer- 
rilla." Oen.  McOarr's  desire  for  an  RVNAF 
enable  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  Viet 
Cong  at  their  own  game  was  evident  In  the 
(CIP)  counterlnsurgency  Program  when  it 
was  Xonrarded   to  Washington  in   January 
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1961.  just  before  John  F.  Kennedy  took 
office. 

The  CIP  had  been  well  co-ordinated  within 
the  U.S.  mission  In  Vietnam,  but  only  par- 
tially with  the  Vietnamese.  The  plan,  as 
forwarded.  Incorporated  one  major  point  of 
difference  between  the  Embassy  and  MAAO. 
Oen.  McOarr  desired  to  increase  the  RVNAF 
force  level  by  some  30.000  troops.  whUe  Am- 
basssdor  Durbrow  maintained  reservations 
coficemlng  the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of 
additional  forces.  The  ambassador's  position 
rested  on  the  premise  that  Diem  wanted  the 
force  level  increase,  and  that  the  United 
States  shotild  not  provide  funds  for  that 
purpose  untU  Diem  was  patentiy  prepared  to 
take  those  unpalatable  political  measures 
the  ambassador  had  proposed  aimed  at  lib- 
eralizing the  OVN.  The  embassador  held  out 
little  hope  that  either  the  political  or  even 
military  portions  of  the  CIP  could  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  without  some  such 
leverage  ...  In  the  staff  reviews  of  the  CIP 
m  Washington,  the  divergence  between 
State  and  Defense  noted  above  came  once 
more  to  the  fore.  Those  chiefly  within  DOD 
who  considered  the  VC  threat  as  most  Im- 
portant, and  who  therefore  regarded  mili- 
tary measures  against  this  threat  as  most 
urgent,  advocated  approval  and  any  other 
measures  which  would  Induce  Dlem's  accept- 
ance of  the  CIP,  and  bis  co-operation  with 
MAAO.  They  were  Impatient  with  Ambas- 
sador Durbrow's  proposed  "pressure  tactics" 
since  they  saw  In  them  the  possibility  of 
OVN  delay  on  vital  military  matters,  and 
the  prospect  of  lltUe  profit  other  than  minor 
concessions  from  Diem  in  political  areas 
they  deemed  peripheral  or  trivial  in  counter- 
ing the  VC.  Tipping  the  scales  toward  what 
might  be  called  the  Dlem-MAAO-DOD  prior- 
ities was  the  coincident  and  Increasing  need 
to  "reassure"  Diem  of  U.B.  support  for  the 
OVN  and  for  him  personally  .  .  .  This  re- 
quirement to  reassure  Diem  was  plainly  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  use  of  pressure 
tactics. 

Ten  days  after  President  Kennedy  came 
to  office,  he  authorized  a  $41,000,000  increase 
In  Sid  for  Vietnam  .  .  . 

Ill  March.  Ambassador  Durbrow  was  re- 
placed by  Frederick  E.  Nolting.  Ambassador 
IXirbrow'B  closing  interview  with  Diem  in 
mid-March  was  not  reassuring.  WhUe  Diem 
stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
military  aspects  of  the  CIP,  he  dodged  Dur- 
brow's questions  on  the  political  action  pre- 
scribed. It  was  on  this  disquieting  note  that 
the  Kennedy  Administration  began  its  efforts 
to  counter  the  Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam. 

the     KBfNKDT     COMMmaMTS     aifO     nOOMAM, 
IBSl    BUlUfAXT   ANB    ANALTSIS 

When  Kennedy  took  office,  the  prospect  of 
an  eventual  crisU  In  Vietnam  had  been 
widely  recognised  in  the  Government,  al- 
though nothing  much  had  yet  been  done 
about  It.  Our  ambassador  in  Saigon  bad 
been  sending  worried  cables  for  a  year,  and 
twice  In  recent  months  in  S^tember  1960 
and  again  In  December  had  ended  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  by  cautiously  raising 
the  question  of  whether  the  VS.  would  not 
sooner  or  later  have  to  move  to  replace  Diem. 
Barely  a  week  after  taking  office.  Kennedy 
received  and  approved  a  counterlnstirgency 
plan  (CIP)  which,  at  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  rather  leisurely  pace,  had  been  going 
through  drafting  and  staffing  tor  the  previ- 
ous eight  months. 

The  CIP  was  a  most  modest  program  by 
the  standard  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
In  Vietnam.  It  offered  Diem  Wnanrtui  eupport 
for  a  20.000-man  increase  In  his  army,  which 
then  stood  at  150.000  plus  support  for  about 
half  of  the  oounterguerrllla  auxiliary  force 
known  as  the  civil  guard.  In  return,  it  asked 
Diem  for  a  number  of  reforms  which  ap- 
peared to  the  Amsrioan  side  as  merely  com- 
mon sense — such  as  straightening  out  com- 
maod   sjrangemsnts    for    the   army    under 
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which  43  different  oflkclals  directly  reapoD- 
slble  to  Dl-em  ah*T«d  operattonal  oomin*nd. 

The  CIF  was  superseded  in  M*y  by  an  en- 
larged version  of  the  same  program,  and  the 
only  longer  term  significance  the  original 
program  held  was  that  It  presumably  offered 
the  Administration  a  lesson  In  dealing  with 
Diem  and  perhaps,  although  It  was  not  fore- 
seen then,  a  l-ssson  in  dealing  with  Vietnam- 
ese government   generally. 

The  negotiations  dragged  on  and  on:  the 
U.S.  military  and  eventually  most  of  the 
civilians  both  In  Saigon  and  Washington 
grew  Impatient  for  getting  on  with  the  war; 
Diem  promised  action  on  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican points,  and  finally  even  issued  some 
decrees,  none  of  which  were  really  followed 
up. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  list  of  "essen- 
tial reforms"  proposed  as  part  of  the  CIP, 
Including  those  Diem  bad  ^ven  the  Impres- 
sion he  agreed  to,  could  have  been  substi- 
tuted unchange<<  for  the  list  of  reftvms  the 
US.  requested  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
equal  effect,  as  the  quid  pro  quo  demanded 
for  the  much  enlarged  U.S.  aid  offer  that 
followed  the  Taylor  mission. 

Negotiations  with  Diem  came  to  an  end 
In  May.  not  because  the  Issues  had  been  re- 
solved, but  because  the  VS.  decided  to  for- 
get trying  to  pressure  Diem  ror  a  while  and 
instead  try  to  ooax  him  into  reforming  by 
winning  his  confidence. 

A  preliminary  step  came  April  30.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  a  disaster  in  Laos  on 
the  very  near  horizon,  Kennedy  asked  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  (Roswell)  QUpatrlc 
to  work  up  a  program  for  saving  Vietnam. 
The  program  was  delivered,  as  requested,  a 
week  later.  It  was  a  somewhat  enlarged  ver- 
sion of  the  CIP.  with  the  implication,  not 
spelled  out  in  the  paper,  that  the  new  effort 
would  be  put  into  effect  without  making  any 
demands  on  Diem. 

Simultaneously.  Ambassador  Durbrow.  who 
had  been  in  Vietnam  for  four  years,  was  be- 
ing replaced  by  Noltlng.  and  this  added  to 
the  hope  that  a  new  start  might  be  made 
with  Diem.  There  Is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
anything  more  was  expected  of  Oilpatrlc's 
program,  and  Indeed  all  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  main  point  of  the  exercise 
was  to  work  Oen.  Lansdale  Into  the  role  of 
government-wide  coordinator  and  manager 
of  the  country's  first  major  test  of  the  new 
art  of  counterlnsurgency.  Lansdale  served  as 
executive  officer  of  the  task  force  which  GU- 
patric  organized  and  which  he  proposed 
should  be  given  a  continuing,  dominant  role 
In  managing  the  Vietnamese  enterprise. 

By  the  time  the  report  was  submitted  on 
April  37  when  the  Laos  crisis  was  reaching 
its  peak,  a  new  Oeneva  conference  had  been 
agreed  upon.  But  there  were  serious  doubts 
that  the  pro-Western  side  in  Laos  would  be 
left  with  anything  to  negotiate  about  by 
the  time  the  conference  opened. 

Even  the  U.S.-favored  settlement  (a  coali- 
tion government)  represented  a  major,  if 
prudent,  retreat  from  the  previous  U.S.  posi- 
tion taken  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration.  So  the  situation 
in  Laos  was  bad.  If  unavoidable;  and  It  fol- 
lowed right  on  the  heels  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  were  threat- 
ening to  move  against  Berlin.  The  emphasis 
of  the  OUpatrlc  Task  Force  shifted  from 
shaping  up  the  counterlnsurgency  aid  pro- 
gram for  Vietnam,  to  finding  ways  to  demon- 
strate to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  others 
that  a  further  retreat  in  Laos  would  not 
foreshadow  an  Imminent  retreat  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  April  38.  an  annex  to  the  Task  Force 
report  proposed  to  counter  the  Impact  of 
Laos  with  U.S.  support  for  an  Increase  In 
South  Vietnamese  forces  the  original  report 
had  proposed  only  more  generous  financial 
support  for  forces  already  planned  under  the 
CEP  and.  further,  a  modest  commitment  of 
VB.  ground  combat  units  In  South  Vietnam, 
with  the   nominal   mission   of  establishing 
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two  training  center*.  On  April  39.  Kennedy 
endorsed  the  proposals  of  the  original  draft, 
but  took  no  action  on  the  far  more  signifi- 
cant proposals  In  the  annex.  On  May  1,  a 
revised  task  force  draft  came  out.  lncori>orat- 
ing  the  Laos  annex  proposals,  and  adding  a 
recommendation  that  the  U.S.  make  clear  an 
Intent  to  intervene  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
needed  to  prevent  a  Viet  Cong  victory. 

At  this  point,  practical  control  of  the  task 
force  appears  to  have  shifted  out  of  Oilpat- 
rlc's and  Defense's  hands  to  State  and.  ap- 
parently, Oeorge  Ball. 

A  State  Department  redraft  of  the  report 
came  out  May  3,  which  eliminated  the  special 
role  laid  out  for  Lansdale,  shifted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  continuing  task  force  to 
State,  and  blurred,  vrtthout  wholly  eliminat- 
ing, the  Defense-drafted  recommendations 
for  sending  XJS.  combat  unite  to  Vietnam 
and  fc»'  public  U.S.  commitments  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  Communism. 

But  even  the  State  re-draft  recommended 
consideration  of  stationing  American  troops 
in  Vietnam,  for  missions  not  Involving  com- 
bat with  the  Viet  Cong,  and  a  bilateral  US  - 
security  treaty.  On  May  4  and  6.  still  acUng 
under  the  preastires  of  the  Laos  crisis,  the 
Administration  implied  through  a  statement 
by  Senator  Fulbrlght  at  the  White  Hoxise 
following  a  meeting  with  Kennedy,  and  at 
Kennedy's  press  conference  the  next  day. 
that  It  was  considering  stationing  American 
forces  In  Vietnam.  On  May  8.  a  final  draft 
of  the  task  force  report  came  out.  essentially 
following  the  State  draft  of  May  3. 

On  May  8.  Kennedy  signed  a  letter  to  Diem, 
to  be  deUvered  by  Vice  President  (Lyndon 
B.)  Johnson  the  next  week,  which  promised 
Diem  strong  U.S.  support,  but  did  not  go 
beyond  the  program  outlined  in  the  original 
task  force  report.  It  offered  neither  to  finance 
expanded  South  Vietnamese  forces,  nor  to 
station  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  On  May 
11.  the  recommendations  of  the  final,  essen- 
tially State-drafted,  report  were  formalized. 
But  by  now.  the  hoped-for  cease-fire  In  Laos 
had  come  off.  Vice  President  Johnson  in  Sai- 
gon on  May  13  followed  through  on  hU  in- 
structions to  proclaim  strong  U.S.  support  for 
and  confidence  in  Diem.  When  Diem  talked 
of  his  worries  about  U.S.  policy  In  Laos, 
Johnson,  obviously  acting  on  instructions, 
raised  the  posslblUty  of  stationing  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  or  of  a  bilateral  treaty. 

But  Diem  wanted  neither  at  that  time. 
Johnson's  Instructions  were  not  available  to 
this  study,  so  we  do  not  know  how  he  would 
have  responded  if  Diem  had  asked  for  either 
troops  or  a  treaty,  although  the  language  of 
the  task  force  report  Implies  he  would  only 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  talk  about 
these  things.  With  Johnson,  came  the  new 
ambassador,  Fritz  Noltlng.  whose  principal 
instruction  was  to  "get  on  Dlem's  wave- 
length" In  contrast  to  the  pressure  tactics  of 
his  predecessor. 

A  few  weeks  later.  In  June.  Diem,  respond- 
ing to  an  invitation  Kennedy  had  sent 
through  Johnson,  dispatched  an  aid  to 
Washington  with  a  letter  outlining  Saigon's 
"essential  military  needs."  It  asked  for  a 
large  increase  in  U.S.  support  for  Vietnamese 
forces  sufficient  to  raise  ARVN  strength  from 
170,000  to  370.000  men  and  also  for  the  dis- 
patch of  "selected  elements  of  the  American 
armed  forces"  both  to  establish  training  cen- 
ters for  the  Vietnamese  and  as  a  symbol  of 
American  commitment  to  Vietnam.  The  pro- 
posal, Diem  said,  had  been  worked  out  with 
the  advice  of  MAAO  Saigon,  whose  chief, 
along  with  the  JC8  and  at  least  some  civilian 
officials,  strongly  favored  getting  American 
troops   into  Vietnam. 

The  question  of  Increased  support  for 
Vietnamese  forces  was  resolved  through  the 
use  of  the  Staley  mission.  This  was  normal- 
ly a  group  of  economic  experts  Intended  to 
work  with  a  Vietnamese  group  on  questions 
of  economic  policy.  Particularly  at  issue  was 
whether  the  Vietnamese  could  not  be  fi- 
nancing a  larger  share  of  their  own  defenses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Staley  report,  the  U.S. 
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asreed  to  support  a  further  Increase  of  30.- 
000  In  the  RVNAF,  but  deferred  a  decision 
on  the  balance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
quest on  the  grounds  that  the  question  might 
not  have  to  be  faced  since  by  the  time  the 
RVNAF  reached  300,000  men,  sometime  late 
In  1963,  the  Viet  Cong  might  already  be  on 
the  run. 

The  other  issue — the  request  for  "ele- 
ments of  the  American  armed  forces"  was 
left  completely  obscure.  Prom  the  record 
available,  we  are  not  sure  that  Diem  really 
wanted  the  troops  then,  or  whether  Kennedy 
really  was  wlUing  to  send  them  U  they  were 
wanted. 

A  new.  and  much  mere  serious  sense  of 
crisis  developed  In  September.  This  time 
the  problem  was  not  directly  Lace,  but  strong 
indications  of  moderate  deterioration  of 
Dlem's  military  position  and  very  subetantlal 
deterioration  of  morale  In  Saigon.  There  was 
a  sharp  upswing  In  Viet  Cong  attacks  in 
September,  including  a  spectacular  raid  on 
a  province  capital  66  miles  from  Saigon 
during  which  the  province  chief  was  pub- 
licly beheaded  by  the  Insurgents.  At  the  end 
of  September,  Diem  surprised  Noltlng  by 
asking  the  U.S.  for  a  U.S.-OVN  defense 
treaty.  By  Dlem's  account  the  loss  of  morale 
in  Saigon  was  due  to  worries  about  U.S. 
policy  growing  out  of  the  Laos  situation. 

In  response.  President  Kennedy  sent  Gen. 
Taylor  and  Walt  Rostow,  then  both  on  the 
White  House  staff,  to  Vietnam,  accompanied 
by  some  less  prominent  officials  from  State 
and  Defense. 

What  Taylor  and  Rostow  reported  was 
that  Saigon  faced  a  dual  crisis  of  confi- 
dence, compounded  with  doubt  arising  from 
Laos  that  the  U.S.  would  stick  by  South 
Vietnam,  and  doubts  arising  from  the  Viet 
Cong  successes  and  that  Dlem's  unpopular 
and  inefficient  regime  could  beat  the  Viet 
Cong  anyway.  The  report  said  that  U.S. 
military  conunitment  in  Vietnam  was  needed 
to  meet  the  first  difficulty;  and  that  the 
second  could  best  be  met  by  supplying  a 
generous  Infusion  of  American  personnel 
to  all  levels  of  the  Vietnamese  government 
and  army,  who  could  It  was  hoped,  instill  the 
Vietnamese  with  the  right  kind  of  winning 
spirit,  and  reform  the  regime  "from  the 
bottom  up"  despite  Dlem's  weaknesses.  The 
report  recommended  the  dispatch  of  hell- 
copter  companies  and  other  forms  of  combat 
support,  but  without  great  emphasis  on 
these  units. 

Probably,  although  the  record  does  not 
specifically  say  so,  there  was  a  general  under- 
standing that  such  units  would  be  sent  even 
before  the  report  was  submitted,  and  that 
is  why  there  is  relatively  little  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  them. 

The  crucial  Issue  was  what  form  the 
America-)  military  commitment  had  to  take 
to  be  effective.  Taylor  in  an  eyes-only  cable 
to  the  President,  argues  strongly  for  a  task 
force  In  the  delta,  consisting  mainly  of  Army 
Engineers  to  work  where  there  had  been  a 
major  flood.  The  delta  was  also  where  the 
VC  were  strongest,  and  Taylor  warned  the 
President  that  the  force  would  have  to 
conduct  some  combat  operations  and  ex- 
pect to  take  casualties.  But  Taylor  argued 
that  the  balance  of  the  program,  less  this 
task  force,  would  be  insufficient,  for  we  had 
to  "convince  Diem  that  we  are  willing  to 
join  him  In  a  showdown  with  the  Viet 
Cong  .  .  ." 

(This  Is  all  the  textual  material  available 
at  the  time  this  edition  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
went  to  press.  \ 

{From  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  June  30.  1971 1 

CONTKADICTOKT   MOVXS   ON   AlR   WAE   AltX  TOLD 

Washington. — The  night  before  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  cut  back  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  In  his  successful  1968 
effort  to  start  peace  talks  the  Department  of 
State  secretly  sent  word  to  Its  Vietnam  war 
allies  that  the  move  would  most  likely  fall 
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and  that  full-scale  resumption  of  the  air 
war  was  ixwslble  any   time. 

A  message  to  U.S.  ambassadors  In  six 
capitals  instructed  them  to  tell  the  Allied 
government  chiefs: 

"You  should  make  clear  that  Hanoi  is  most 
likely  to  denounce  the  project  and  thus  free 
our  hand  after  a  short  period. 

"Nevertheless  we  might  wish  to  continue 
the  limitation  even  after  a  formal  denuncia- 
tion, in  order  to  reinforce  its  sincerity  and 
put  the  monkey  firmly  on  Hanoi's  back  for 
whatever  follows." 

The  message  Is  quoted  at  length  In  parts 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  on  the  Vietnam  War 
made  public  last  night  and  today  by  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  (Dem.),  Alaska.  The  Senator  in 
a  suddenly  convened  one-man  hearing  of  a 
Senate  subcommittee  read  sections  of  the 
study  for  three  hours  and  31  minutes. 

The  result  was  to  make  available  to  news- 
papers and  the  public  a  major  share  of  the 
material,  particularly  the  narrative  account 
of  policy-making  and  various  documents  or 
excerpts.  Gravel's  aids  said  some  material 
that  the  Senator  considered  sensitive  was 
screened  out.  Some  passages  had  been  cut 
out  with  a  razor  blade. 

Public  reports  on  the  47-volume,  7000-page 
account  were  started  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  subsequently  published 
by  other  newspapers  as  the  secret  study 
leaked  widely.  The  Government  then  took 
the  issue  of  publication  into  the  courts, 
obtaining  restraining  orders  against  three 
papers. 

Gravel  wound  up  his  reading  after  1  a.m. 
and  went  home  to  sleep  shortly  l>efore  day- 
break. His  office  reported  receiving  hundreds 
of  telephone  calls  from  around  the  country 
praising  his  action.  A  spokesman  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  no  comment  on 
Gravel's  action,  referring  all  queries  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Presidential  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zleg- 
ler  said  the  White  House  had  no  comment. 

Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott, 
Pennsylvania,  said  Senate  Democrats  should 
determine  whether  Gravel  had  violated  Sen- 
ate rules  by  reading  from  the  Pentagon 
papers. 

Scott  said  Gravel  should  be  disciplined  if 
the  Democrats  determined  that  he  had  vio- 
lated the  rule  requiring  Senators  to  keep 
secret  confidential  papers  sent  to  Congress 
by  the  President. 

Republican  whip  Robert  P.  Griffin.  Michi- 
gan, took  much  the  same  stand,  "If  the 
rules  have  been  viol.vted,  the  Senate  ought 
to  act." 

Gravel  said  there  was  no  justification  lor 
keeping  the  still  officially  top-secret  papers 
from  the  American  people. 

"I  have  read  these  documents  and  I  am 
convinced  I  am  in  no  way  Jeopardizing  this 
nation's  security,"  he  said. 

One  of  the  disclosures  In  the  material 
made  public  by  Gravel  was  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  broached 
to  President  John  P.  Kennedy  as  early  as 
Nov.  8,  1961,  the  possibility  of  attacking 
North  Vietnam. 

The  suggestion  was  coupled  with  consider- 
ation then  being  given  to  a  proposal  by  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  a  Kennedy  adviser,  for  some 
introduction  of  U.S.  troops  Into  the  Mekong 
Delta  In  Vietnam,  then  a  source  of  Viet  Cong 
strength  and  a  scene  of  heavy  flooding 

The  suggestion  was  made  on  behalf  of 
Roswell  Giipatrlc,  McNamara's  deputy,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Kennedy  Increased  U.S.  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  but  kept  it  within  -he  limits  of 
military  aid  and  advisers.  Regular  bombing 
of  the  North  was  started  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  In  February  1965;  a  few  months 
later  he  committed  U.S.  ground  forces. 

Prom  then  until  his  1968  proposal  for  peace 
talks,  Johnson  began  various  public  and  pri- 
vate peace  Initiatives,  some  coupled  with 
bombing  pauses.  None  prospered.  His  an- 
nouncement of  March  31,  1968,  with  its  lim- 
itation on  bombing  had  one  dramatic  new 


Ingredient.  He  announced  at  the  same  time 
he  would  not  stand  for  re-election. 

The  State  Department's  telegram  to  U.S. 
ambassadors  was  part  of  the  Administration's 
operation  plan  and  was  Intended  to  prepare 
the  leaders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thai- 
land. Laos,  the  Philippines  and  Sout^  Korea 
for  the  peace  move.  Johnson  did  not  tip  his 
hand  to  them  on  his  renunciation  of  political 
ambitions,  however. 

All  the  moves  at  the  time  were  made 
against  the  background  of  the  Co.-nmunlst 
January-February  Tet  offensive,  which  had 
led  the  Administration  to  reconsider  its  whole 
fKisltlon.  Initial  success  of  the  offensive  had 
shocked  Washington.  But  Johnson  decided 
against  military  recommendations  to  send  in 
more  than  300.000  additional  troops. 

The  telegrams  to  the  ambassadors,  never- 
theless, held  open  the  possibility  that  the  war 
might  still  be  escalated.  That  possibility  evi- 
dently collapsed  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
responded  favorably  in  three  days,  and  little 
more  than  two  months  later  the  Paris  peace 
talks  resulted. 

The  Nov.  8  McNamara  memo,  accordlng'to" 
the  study,  said  the  Taylor  program  should  be 
adopted  "only  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  followed  up  with  more  troops  as 
needed,  and  with  a  willingness  to  attack 
North  Vietnam  .  . . 

"The  Taylor  mission  report,  and  Taylor's 
own  cables,  had  also  stressed  a  probable  need 
to  attack,  or  at  least  threaten  to  attack. 
North  Vietnam." 

Three  days  later,  Nov.  11.  McNamara  re- 
versed his  position  In  a  joint  memorandum 
with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  recom- 
mending deferring  dispatch  of  U.S.  troops 

President  Kennedy  accepted  this  position, 
although  the  papers  gave  no  reason  for  either 
the  switch  In  McNamara's  view  or  Kennedy's 
motives  in   following  the  Nov.   11    advice. 

The  papers,  which  the  Government  has 
tried  to  stop  newsptapers  from  publishing  on 
grounds  their  disclosure  would  endanger  na- 
tional security,  did  indicate  that  the  ulti- 
mate decision  by  Kennedy  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  came  as  a  spinoff  of  a  counter- 
Insurgency  plan. 

This  plan  itself  was  spurred  by  the  Ill- 
fated  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  prospects  of 
a  Laotian  disaster,  along  with  fears  that  the 
regime  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was  collapsing,  the 
papers  said 

As  the  plan  developed  It  moved  from  a 
basic  effort  to  provide  financial  aid  to  South 
Vietnam's  counter-Insurgency  force  to  finally 
•consideration  of  stationing  troops  in  Viet- 
nam." 

On  May  12,  1961.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  raised  with  Diem  the  ■possibility  of 
stationing  American  troops  in  Vietnam  or  of 
a  bilateral  treaty,"  the  Pentagon  study  said, 
'but  Diem  wanted  neither  at  that  time." 

By  June.  Diem  had  changed  his  mind. 
Through  an  aid  sent  to  Washington,  the 
South  Vietnamese  president  sought  a  large 
boost  In  U.S.  financial  aid  and  dispatch  of 
"selected  elements  of  the  American  armed 
forces." 

Nothing  was  done  on  this  until  E)ecember 
1961  when  American  helicopter  units  were 
sent  to  Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  advisory  force 
was  increased 

As  reported  by  the  Post-Dispatch  Friday, 
the  papers  indicated  U.S.  officials  and  dis- 
affected South  Vietnamese  generals  conspir- 
ing to  overthrow  Diem  in  1963  had  been  in 
contact  three  months  before  the  coup  was 
carried  off. 

The  study  indicated  that  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  told  the  generals  in  Au- 
gust 1963  that  Washington  could  not  back 
Diem  any  further  because  he  maintained  his 
unpopular  brother  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  as  secret 
police  chief. 

President  Kennedy  was  reported  as  later 
having  second  thoughts  about  aborting  U.S. 
support  of  Diem,  second  thoughts  that 
proved  unnecessary  because  the  August  coup 
fell  through. 


Diem  and  Nhu  were  overthrown  In  Novem- 
ber and  assassinated. 

The  summary  of  the  study  outlined  the 
scope  of  the  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  origins  of  U.S.  aid. 

In  1964,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
and  the  signing  of  the  Geneva  accords,  the 
report  said,  an  American  Intelligence  esti- 
mate concluded  the  chances  of  establishing 
a  strong.  antl-Communlst  regime  in  Viet- 
nam were  poor  and  that  the  situation  was 
likely  to  continue  to  deteriorate  progressively. 

Despite  the  estimate,  the  analysis  said, 
The  United  States  moved  promptly  to  bring 
about  the  SEATO  alliance  and  eliminate 
Prance  as  the  recipient  of  American  aid  for 
Vietnam.  It  quoted  another  Intelligence  esti- 
mate In  April  1955  that  It  would  be  "extreme- 
ly difficult"  for  a  Vietnamese  government  to 
make  progress  towards  developing  .  strong, 
stable  antl-Communlst  regime. 

"Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  however,"  the 
analysis  continued,  "the  U.S.  firmly  and 
finally  committed  Itself  to  unstinting  support 
of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  accepted  his  refusal  to 
xomply  with  the  political  settlement  of 
Geneva,  and  acceded  to  withdrawal  of  French 
military  power  and  political  Infiuence  from 
South  Vietnam." 

~^  The  analysis  said  that  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  "the  American  aid  program  can- 
not be  faulted  for  falling  to  provide  Diem 
funds  in  plenty." 

"From  fiscal  year  1946  through  fiscal  1961. 
Vietnam  was  the  third  ranking  non-NATO 
recipient  of  aid,  and  the  seventh  world  wide,  " 
the  summary  said.  "In  fiscal  year  1961,  the 
last  program  of  President  Elsenhower's  ad- 
ministration. South  Vietnam  was  the  fifth 
ranking  recipient  over-all." 

It  said  the  American  military  assistance 
group  In  Vietnam  by  fiscal  year  1961  was  the 
"only  military  aid  mission  anywhere  in  the 
world  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  general, 
and  the  economic  aid  mission  there  was  by 
1958  the  largest  anyu-here." 

During  the  period,  the  analysis  said,  Ameri- 
can aid  had  "an  explicit  military  rationale." 
For  example,  it  said,  a  30-mlle  stretch  of 
highway  from  Saigon  to  Blen  Hoa  built  for 
specifically  military  purposes,  received  more 
U.S.  economic  aid  than  all  funds  provided  for 
labor,  community  development,  social  wel- 
fare, health  and  education  In  Vietnam  In  the 
years   1954-1961. 

Writers  of  the  report  refused  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  public  American  view  that  the 
People's  Revolutionary  Party,  the  political 
arm  of  the  National  Liberal  Front,  or  Viet 
Cong,  was  merely  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Communist  party  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
analysis  noted  official  U.S.  statements  had 
labeled  the  PRP  as  the  instrument  through 
which  Hanoi  instigated  and  controlled  the  re- 
volt against  Diem. 

The  report  said  Communist  party  efforts 
In  the  first  years  after  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments appeared  to  be  devoted  to  the  careful 
construction  of  an  underground  apnaratus 
which,  although  it  used  assassinations  and 
kldnanlng,  "circumspectly  avoided  military 
operations." 

The  report  said  all  evidence  pointed  to  the 
autumn  of  1959  as  the  period  in  which  the 
Viet  Cong  made  their  transition  from  a 
clandestine  political  movement  to  a  more 
overt  military  operation.  But  the  report 
traced  the  start  of  Incidents  of  violence 
agalns*  the  Diem  regime  in  South  Vietnam  to 
mld-1957. 


WHEixeK  RcsisTTD  Cttkbs.  Stttdt  Shows 
The  follou-ing  story  icas  released  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  after  a  federal  court  judge 
lifted  today  a  temvorary  restraining  order 
barring  the  publication  of  excerpts  from  a 
secret  Pentagon  study  of  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  War. 

Washincton. — Secret  Pentagon  papers  ob- 
tained by  the  Post-Dispatch  show  that  early 
in  1968  Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler  fought  vigor- 
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oualy  agaloct  eSorto  to  curb  Amerlcaa  mili- 
tary action  l&  Vletnun. 

Whaalar,  ttMn  cbAlnnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  WM  daacrlbcd  u  "appalled"  at  what 
he  regarded  as  a  repudiation  of  American 
military  poUcy  recommended  in  a  reaaaeas- 
znent  of  American  war  policy  by  a  group  of 
top-level  federal  officials. 

The  secret  Department  of  Defense  study 
reports  that  Wheeler  Immediately  went  to 
work  to  water  do>wn  the  report  ot  the  re- 
assessment group.  The  military  leader  suc- 
ceeded In  having  much  ol  what  he  regarded 
as  objectionable  recommendations  deleted  In 
a  second  version  of  the  report. 

These  dlscloaurea  are  contained  In  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  a  secret  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  United  State*  Involvement  in  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  obtained  by  the  Post- 
Dlspatch.  The  study  was  made  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  team  In  1007  and  1088. 

The  Poet-Dispatch  reported  previously 
that  the  secret  documents  It  had  obtained 
show  also  that  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  8.  McNamara  labeled  the  pacifica- 
tion program  In  South  Vietnam  "a  bad  dis- 
appointment" in  1968  and  told  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  he  saw  "no  reasonable 
way  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  soon." 

The  documents  published  by  the  Poat- 
Dlspatcb  m  its  last  article  last  Friday  also 
showed  that  McNamara  told  Mr.  Johnson 
that  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  American 
bombing  raids  over  North  Vietnam  bad  failed 
to  stem  enemy  infiltration  Into  South  Viet- 
nam or  to  crack  Hanoi's  morale. 

Oen.  Wheeler's  objections  to  setting  a  limit 
on  American  Involvement  in  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  developed  In  March  1068,  the 
documents  obtained  by  the  Poet-Dispatch 
show.  At  that  time  a  small  group  of  high 
civilian  officials  headed  by  then — Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clifford  had  begun  to 
push  for  limiting  the  American  military 
build-up  In  South  Vietnam  and  curbing  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

This  was  the  period  that  became  known 
as  "The  fight  for  the  soul  of  Lyndon  John- 
son." It  ended  on  March  31.  10S8.  when  the 
President  finaUy  announced  a  limited  halt  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  also 
startled  the  nation  by  stating  he  would  not 
seek  re-election  to  a  second  term. 

The  effort  to  change  American  policy  came 
after  more  than  two  years  of  massive  Amer- 
ican military  build-up  in  Southeast  Asia  but 
only   very   limited   United   States   successes. 

As  1067  drew  to  a  close,  Oen.  William  C. 
Westmoreland,  then  commander  of  American 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  wrote  an  optimistic 
end-of-the-year  asaeasment  observing  that 
the  enemy  was  "increasingly  resorting  to 
desperation  tacUcs"  and  that  hu  bases  "are 
no  longer  safe  havens." 

He  said  the  Communists  were  losing  con- 
trol over  large  areas  and  population. 

Then  came  the  Tet  offensive.  Westmore- 
land now  questioned  the  ability  of  the  weak- 
ened South  Vietnamese  forces  "to  cope  with 
additional  sustained  enemy  offensive  opera- 
tions." and  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended 
calling  some  American  reserve  units  to  active 
duty. 

McNamara  rejected  that  proposal,  deciding 
Instead  to  deploy  an  additional  11.000  troops 
to  Vietnam. 

Fearing  that  American  personnel  were  be- 
ing stretched  too  thin,  the  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
peated their  recommendations  for  a  callup  of 
reserves  together  with  congressional  author- 
ity to  extend  the  terms  of  service  for  men  in 
the  armed  forces. 

Before  that  reouest  could  be  acted  on. 
Clifford  succeeded  McNamara  as  defense  sec- 
nt-vj.  and  President  Johnson  sent  Wheeler 
to  Saigon  for  a  new  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion In  the  light  of  Tet. 

Wheeler's  report,  the  Pentagon  study  says, 
stated  that,  although  the  enemy  had  suffered 
heavy  losses,  he  was  likely  to  recover  rapidly. 
In  the  face  of  sustained  enemy  momentum. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wheeler  said,  there  was  a  question  about  the 
ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  bear  up. 

"The  initial  attack  nearly  succeeded  In  a 
doaen  places."  Wheeler  reported  of  the  Com- 
munist offensive,  "and  defeat  In  those  places 
was  only  averted  by  the  timely  reaction  of 
VS.  forces.  In  short.  It  was  a  very  near 
thing." 

Viewing  the  over-aU  situation,  Wheeler  ob- 
served that  American  forces  then  in  Vietnam 
were  "inadequate  in  numbers  and  balance 
to  carry  out  the  strategy"  of  securing  the 
cities,  regaining  control  of  the  countryside 
and  resuming  the  offensive. 

Wheeler's  report  suppmted  MACV's  re- 
quest for  a08.7S8  troops  above  the  635,000 
celling  then  In  ezlstenoe.  That  would  have 
pushed  the  new  celling  above  731,000.  all  to 
be  deployed  Into  South  Vietnam  by  the  end 
of  1068.  The  magnitude  of  that  request  trig- 
gered the  Administration's  thorough  review 
of  U.S.  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 

"A  fork  in  the  road  had  been  reached." 
the  Pentagon  report  says.  "Now  the  alterna- 
tives stood  out  In  stark  reality.  TO  accept 
and  meet  Oensral  Wheeler's  requsst  for 
troops  would  mean  a  total  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment to  South  Vietnam — an  Amerlcanl- 
aatlon  of  the  war,  a  callup  of  reserve  forces, 
vastly  Increased  expenditures.  To  deny  the 
request  for  troops,  or  to  attempt  to  again  cut 
it  to  a  slxe  which  could  be  sustained  by  the 
thinly  stretched  active  forces,  would  just  as 
surely  signify  that  an  upper  limit  to  the  U.S. 
nUlltary  commitment  In  South  Vietnam  had 
been  reached." 

On  Feb.  20,  Clifford,  who  was  to  be  sworn 
in  the  next  day,  met  with  McNamara,  Bundy. 
Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  the  American  am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  and  other  top 
Oovemment  officials  to  plan  for  the  reassess- 
ment of  American  policy. 

Clifford,  outlining  the  task  given  him  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  said  the  real  questions  were: 
"Should  we  follow  the  preasnt  course  In 
South  Vietnam?  Could  It  ever  prove  success- 
ful even  if  vasUy  more  than  000,000  troops 
were  sent?" 

Taylor  later  submitted  a  paper  to  the 
group  and  to  the  President  saying  that  the 
current  military  situation  argued  strongly 
against  any  new  negotiation  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  or  any  thought  of  reducing 
the  bombing  of  the  North.  He  said  the  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  withdraw  from  Mr. 
Johnson's  San  Antonio  formula.  \n  which 
he  had  stated  a  policy  of  maintaining  steady 
bombing  of  the  North  while  remaining  open 
to  peace  negotiations. 

Other  papers  covering  a  variety  of  subjects 
dealing  with  the  Vietnam  problem,  the  study 
says,  adopted  a  general  thrust  that  "more  of 
the  same  in  South  Vietnam  would  not 
achieve  decisive  results  and.  Indeed,  would 
not  be  satisfactory."  A  paper  on  pacification 
concluded  that  the  Tet  offensive  "appears  to 
have  killed  the  program  once  and  for  all." 

The  Clifford  group  received  one  paper  from 
the  systenu  analysis  section  of  the  Defense 
Department  complaining  that  the  VS.  "never 
achieved  the  momentum  essential  for  mili- 
tary victory"  In  Vietnam.  The  paper  said  the 
U.S.  "became  mesmerized  by  statistics  of 
known  doubtful  validity,  choosing  to  place 
our  faith  only  In  the  ones  that  showed  prog- 


"In  short,"  It  concluded,  "our  setbacks  were 
due  to  wishful  thinking  compounded  by  a 
massive  Intelligence  collection  and/or  evalua- 
tion failure." 

Reviewing  the  American  objectives  and  the 
ability  of  the  enemy  to  counter  every  Ameri- 
can move,  the  systems  analysis  paper  said: 

"We  know  that  despite  a  massive  influx  of 
500,000  VS.  troops.  1.2  mUlion  tons  of  bombs 
a  year.  400.000  attack  sorties  per  year,  200,000 
enemy  killed  in  action  in  three  years.  20,000 
U.S.  killed  In  action,  etc.,  our  control  of  the 
countryside  and  the  defense  of  the  urban 
areas  U  now  essentially  at  pre-August  1065 
levels.  We  have  achieved  stalemate  at  a  high 
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commitment.  A  new  strategy  must  be 
sought." 

A  paper  submitted  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's public  affairs  section  said  that  the 
only  alternative  that  would  have  any  general 
public  acceptance  would  be  to  deny  West- 
moreland's troop  requssts  and  change  strat- 
egy in  Vietnam. 

"What  the  people  want  most  of  all,"  the 
paper  said,  "Is  some  sign  that  we  are  making 
progress,  that  there  Is,  somewhere,  an  end." 

The  Pentagon  papers  noted  that  there  was 
no  way  to  tell  how  much  weight  was  given  to 
each  paper  by  the  group  preparing  the  re- 
assessment memo.  By  Feb.  20,  the  group  had 
produced  lU  first  draft.  It  expressed  pessi- 
mism about  the  future  direction  and  ability 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  and 
army. 

As  for  the  requested  inereaae  in  troops,  ths 
msmo  said  that  even  with  the  full  comple- 
ment sought  "we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  South  Vietnam  or  de- 
stroy his  forces."  The  likely  enemy  response, 
the  paper  said,  was  a  matching  increase  In 
Hanoi's  forces  and  little  success  "In  attrltlng 
the  enemy  or  eroding  Hanoi's  will  to  fight." 

The  memorandum  predicted  that  further 
Americanization  of  the  war  would  encourage 
the  Saigon  government  to  let  the  U.S.  do  the 
fighting  "whUe  it  engages  in  backroom  poll- 
tics  and  permits  widespread  corruption." 
Such  a  move  would  diminish  "our  chances  of 
leaving  behind  an  effective  fiuictionlng  na- 
tional government"  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
paper  said.  It  also  forecast  "unfortunate"  ef- 
fects In  this  country,  as  casualties  mounted 
a. id  taxes  climbed. 

The  memo  concluded  that  American 
strategy  should  aim  at  steps  that  would 
turn  the  South  Vietnamese  army  Into  an 
effective  fighting  foroe  and  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  It  urged  that  the 
American  military  missicn  be  to  provide 
security  to  populated  areas  rather  than  try 
to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country. 

The  Pentagon  pa^iers  said  that  a  March  1 
discussion  of  the  ntemorandum  In  Clifford's 
office  showed  that  Wheeler  "was  appaUed  at 
the  apparent  repudiation  of  American  mili- 
tary policy"  that  was  suggested. 

Whssler  then  went  to  work  to  achieve 
a  revision  of  the  memorandum  and  suooeed- 
ing  in  having  much  of  the  objectionable  daU 
about  new  grand  strategies  deleted  in  a  sec- 
ond version.  The  Pentagon  papers  called  this 
time  a  "period  of  frantic  preparation,"  but 
noted  that  the  net  result  fell  far  short  of  any 
call  for  a  startling  revision  of  strategy. 

Clifford's  resulting  memorandum  to  the 
President  on  March  4  called  for  futjing 
22,000  more  troops  to  Vietnam,  early  approval 
of  a  reserve  callup,  but  reservation  of  any 
decision  to  meet  Westmorslaztd's  request  in 
full. 

The  memo  suggested  that  the  Administra- 
tion "give  Intensive  study  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  strategic  guidance  to  Oeneral 
Westmoreland"  to  indicate  "that  he  should 
not  be  expected  either  to  destroy  the  enemy 
forces  or  to  rout  them  completely  from 
South  Vietnam." 

Clifford's  message  said  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enemy  could  be  routed 
"by  an  additional  200,000  American  troops 
or  double  or  triple  that  quantity."  He  urged 
that  the  new  strategy  be  the  subject  of  de- 
tailed study  In  the  immediate  future. 

The  Pentagon  historians  concluded  that 
the  supposed  "A  to  Z  reasssssment"  thus 
emerged  as  a  compromise  between  civilian 
and  military  authorities  to  do  some  more 
studying.  The  Clifford  working  group,  they 
said,  "seemed  to  recommend  that  we  continue 
rather  haltingly  down  the  same  road,  mean- 
while consulting  the  map  more  frequently 
and  In  greater  detail  to  insure  that  we  were 
still  on  the  right  road." 

From  March  4  until  Mr.  Johnson's  dra- 
matic announcement  March  31.  the  Pentagon 
report    said,    "the    written    record   bsoomas 
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sparse."  The  debate  over  Vietnam  policy  "was 
argued  and  carried  forward  on  a  personal 
basis  by  the  officials  Involved,  primarily,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  SecretsJ7  of 
State." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  study  said,  was  beset  by 
external  political  pressures  as  he  shouldered 
the  decision.  Press  leaks  had  disclosed  the 
Westmoreland  request,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress were  demanding  a  reassessment  ot 
Vietnam  piollcy  before  additional  troops 
were  committed. 

On  March  12,  Senator  Eugene  S.  McCar- 
thy of  Minnesota,  the  Democratic  peace 
candidate,  won  the  Democratic  presidential 
primary  in  New  Hampshire,  encouraging 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  of  New  York  to 
announce  his  entry  In  the  Democratic  race 
lour  days  later. 

On  March  13  Mr.  Johnson  decided  to  send 
30,000  new  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and  to 
call  up  some  reserves.  He  Indicated  firm- 
ness and  resoluteness  in  public  but  private- 
ly, the  study  s&ld,  he  was  troubled. 

The  President  assembled  a  group  of  his 
friends  and  confidants  from  outside  Oov- 
emment on  March  18.  Most  of  them  had 
formerly  worked  in  his  or  earlier  admin- 
istrations. Most  had  supported  his  Vietnam 
policies.  After  hearing  briefings  on  the  situ- 
ation, the  group  advised  Mr.  Johnson  that 
continued  escalation  of  the  war  would  do  no 
good.  They  said  he  should  "forget  about 
seeking  a  battlefield  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem sind  Instead  Intensify  efforts  to  seek  a 
political  solution  at  the  negotiating  table," 
the  secret  report  says. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  said  to  be  "greatly  sur- 
prised" at  the  conclusions.  They  came  from 
such  men  as  Dean  Acheson,  Oen.  Matthew 
B.  Rldgway,  Maxwell  Taylor,  McOeorge  Bundy 
and  Oen.  Omar  Bradley. 

The  Pentagon  study  said  the  President 
msule  his  decision  on  March  28  and  went 
on  television  to  announce  It  three  days  later. 

Mr.  Johnson's  decision  to  seek  a  new 
strategy  in  Vietnam  and  to  limit  U.S.  mili- 
tary Involvement,  the  Pentagon  papers  say. 
were    based    on    two    major    considerations: 

( 1 )  The  convictions  of  his  principal  mil- 
itary advisers,  particularly  Clifford,  that 
more  troops  would  not  make  a  military  vic- 
tory any  likelier. 

(2)  A  deeply  felt  conviction  of  the  need 
to  restore  unity  to  the  nation. 

Summing  up,  the  study  said  that  Amer- 
ican planners  suffered  from  "an  embarrass- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  much  It 
would  take  to  win  the  war."  It  said  civilian 
decision-makers  "seemed  willing  to  accept 
the  field  commander's  estimate  of  what  was 
needed"  because  they  lacked  any  information 
from  other  sources. 

The  Tet  offensive,  the  study  said,  showed 
that  "the  possibility  of  military  victory  had 
seemingly  become  remote  and  the  cost  had 
become  too  high  both  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic terms." 

"Only  then,"  It  said,  "were  our  ultimate 
objectives  brought  out  and  re-examined." 

J.  F.  K.  Hiked  CoMMrrxENT 

New  York,  July  1. — The  secret  Pentagon 
study  of  the  origins  of  the  Vietnam  War  con- 
cludes that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  trans- 
formed the  "Umlted-rlsk  gamble"  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  into  a  "broad 
commitment"  to  prevent  Communist  domi- 
nation of  South  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  study  says  that  Kennedy 
knew  and  approved  of  plans  for  the  military 
coup  that  ousted  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
of  South  Vietnam  In  1963. 

These  are  the  principal  points  In  an  ac- 
count of  the  Kennedy  years  published  today 
as  the  New  York  Times  resumed  publication 
of  Its  series  of  articles  based  on  the  1967-68 
Pentagon  study.  The  study  was  commissioned 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara. 

The  series  had  been  halted  after  the  pub- 
lication of  three  articles,  on  June  13,  14  and 
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15,  by  court  action  initiated  by  the  Federal 
Oovemntent. 

The  first  three  articles  in  the  Times' 
presentation  of  the  material  recounted  the 
movement  toward  Intensification  of  the  war 
in  1964  and  1965  during  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration. 

Today's  articles  describe  the  Kennedy  years 
as  a  time  of  significantly  deepening  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

The  study  says  that  although  Kennedy  re- 
sisted pressures  to  put  American  ground- 
combat  units  Into  the  country,  he  took  a 
series  of  actions  that  significantly  expanded 
both  the  U.S.  military  and  political  involve- 
ment there.  For  the  first  time  American 
servicemen  were  put  into  combat-support 
roles  that  Involved  them  increasingly  in  ac- 
tual fighting. 

Moreover,  the  study  says,  the  Kennedy  tac- 
tics deepened  the  American  Involvement 
piece-meal,  with  each  step  minimizing  public 
recognition  that  the  American  role  was  ex- 
panding. 

The  Times  said  the  first  U.S.  commitment 
to  Vietnam  in  the  Keimedy  Administration 
was  made  secretly.  This  occurred  on  May  11, 
1961,  when,  the  study  says,  Kennedy  ordered 
that  400  Special  Forces  troops  and  100  other 
military  advisers  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

No  puWlcity  was  given  to  either  move, 
the  Times  said. 

The  number  of  men  involved  was  snuill. 
but  the  move  was  slgmflcant.  the  study  sajm, 
because  it  "signaled  a  willingness  to  go  be- 
yond the  68S-man  limit  on  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  (military)  mission  In  Saigon,  which  if 
It  were  done  openly,  would  be  the  first 
formal    breach    of   the   Oeneva   agreement." 

The  U.S.  had  not  signed  the  1954  Oeneva 
accords  ending  the  French  war  with  the 
Viet  Mlnh.  but  had  agreed  not  to  under- 
mine   them. 

The  Pentagon  study  relates  that  Keiuiedy 
faced  three  main  questions  on  Vietnam  in 
his  time  In  office:  Whether  to  make  an  Ir- 
revocable commitment  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist victory;  whether  to  commit  ground- 
combat  units  to  achieve  his  ends;  and 
whether  to  give  top  priority  to  the  military 
battle  against  the  Viet  Cong  or  to  the  po- 
litical reforms  necessary  to  win  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  government. 

The  President's  response,  as  the  Pentagon 
account  describes  It,  was  to  Increase  the 
number  of  American  advisers  from  685 — the 
level  Internationally  accepted  under  the  Oe- 
neva agreement — to  about  16.000;  to  put 
Americans  into  combat  situations  (with  a 
resultant  increase  In  casualties),  and  to  In- 
ject the  U.S.  Into  the  Internal  South  Viet- 
namese maneuvering  that  toppled  the  Diem 
regime. 

In  commenting  on  those  actions,  the  Pen- 
tagon study  says:  "The  Umlted-rlsk  gaim- 
ble  undertaken  by  (President  Dwight  D.) 
Elsenhower  had  been  transformed  Into  an 
unlimited  commitment  under  Kennedy." 
Later,  the  Times  says,  the  Pentagon  study 
comments  more  cautiously  that  Kennedy's 
policies  had  produced  a  "broad  commit- 
ment" to  Vietnam's  defense,  giving  priority 
to  the  military  aspects  of  the  war  over  po- 
litical   reforms. 

In  secretly  urging  the  first  commitment 
of  U.S.  ground  trooos  in  November  1961. 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  then  Kennedy's 
personal  military  adviser,  said  that  "the 
risks  of  backing  into  a  major  Asian  war" 
by  way  of  South  Vietnam  "are  present  but 
are    not    Impressive." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  study  says, 
reckoned  that  a  maximum  of  205.000  Amer- 
ican ground  troops  would  be  needed  to 
cope  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  with  North 
Vietnam  and  Communist  China  if  they 
should  intervene.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion shied  away  from  such  a  commitment. 

Kennedy,  in  this  period  in  1961,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon  study,  was  troubled 
also  by  Sovlet-U.S.  tensions  over  the  Berlin 
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situation,  and  saw  the  U.S.  In  a  global  power 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  because 
of  Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev's 
statement  on  Jan.  6,  1061,  that  Moscow 
intended  to  back  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" around  the  world. 

Counterlnsurgency  against  guerrilla  warfare 
thus  became  a  primary  preoccupation  of  the 
Kennedy  White  House,  the  study  says. 

Taylor,  in  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Viet- 
nam in  October  1961,  according  to  the  study, 
reported  to  President  Kennedy  that  a  "U.S. 
military  task  force  Is  essential." 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
also  made  a  fact-finding  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia  earlier  in  the  year,  had  expressed  similar 
sentiments,  according  to  the  study.  Johnson, 
giving  Thailand  and  Vietnam  pivotal  sig- 
nificance, told  Kennedy  on  May  23  that  "we 
must  decide  whether  to  help  these  countries 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  or  throw  in  the 
towel  In  the  area  and  pull  our  defenses  back 
to  San  Francisco  and  the  'Fortress  America' 
concept,"  the  study  says. 

Concluding  this  part  of  the  analysis,  the 
Pentagon  study  says  that  in  spite  of  the 
military  buUd-up  under  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, President  Kennedy  left  Presi- 
dent Johnson  a  Vietnamese  legacy  of  crisis,  o: 
political  Instability  and  of  mlUtaiy  deteriora- 
tion at  least  as  alarming  to  policy  makers  as 
the  situation  that  Keimedy  had  Inherited 
from  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 

Of  the  fall  of  Diem,  the  study  says:  "Our 
complicity  In  his  overthrow  heightened  our 
responsibilities  and  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam." 

The  coup  was  a  "watershed"  in  U.8.  In- 
volvement, the  Times  article  said.  It  was  a 
time,  according  to  the  Pentagon  study,  when 
Washington  could  have  reconsidered  Its  en- 
tire commitment  to  South  Vietnam  and  dis- 
engaged. 

The  Pentagon  account  of  the  1963  events  in 
Saigon  makes  clear  that  Washington  did  not 
originate  the  antl-Dlem  coup,  nor  did  Amer- 
ican forces  intervene  In  any  way. 

However,  for  weeks,  the  study  says,  the 
American  mission  \n  Saigon  maintained  se- 
cret contacts  with  the  plotting  generals 
through  an  c^>eratlve  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  and  Washington  was  in- 
formed every  step  of  the  way. 

After  the  coup  began  on  Nov.  1  and  proved 
successful,  the  study  says,  Washington  did 
not  Immediately  recognize  the  new  regime 
because  Rusk  believed  that  a  delay  would 
reduce  the  appearance  of  U.S.  complicity  and 
make  the  generals  look  less  like  U.S.  stooges. 

After  the  change  of  regime.  Lodge  was  re- 
ported to  have  cabled  Washington  his  belief 
that  under  the  new  chief  of  state,  Lt.  Oen. 
Duong  Van  Mlnh,  the  fight  against  the  Viet 
Cong  would  be  shortened  because  of  im- 
proved morale  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

But  within  thr«e  months  another  of  the 
plotters,  Maj.  Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh.  had  seized 
power,  starting,  the  story  relates,  "a  round 
of  intramural  power  struggles  that  plagued 
Washington  for  the  next  two  years,  drawing 
it  even  deeper  Into  the  Vietnam  war  In  an 
effort  to  prop  up  successive  South  Vietnam- 
ese regimes." 

The  study  makes  no  attempt  to  answer 
what  subsequently  became  a  vigorously  de- 
bated question :  If  President  Kennedy  had 
lived  until  1965.  would  he  have  felt  compelled 
by  events,  as  President  Johnson  was,  to  un- 
dertake full-scale  land  war  In  South  Vietnam 
and  an  air  war  against  the  North? 

"No  reliable  inference  can  be  drawn,"  the 
Pentagon  study  concludes,  "about  how  Ken- 
nedy would  have  behaved  In  1965  and  beyond 
had  he  lived." 

Papexs  Show  Rut  on  Tsoop  Levels 

Washington,    June   26 — A    sharp   dispute 

between  military  and  civilian  officials  In  The 

Department  of  Defense  over  a  1967  request 

that    85.000    to    200.000    additional    United 
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BtfttM  troopa  b«  Mnt  to  South  Vietnam  baa 
been  dieeloeed  la  Mcret  Pentagon  documente. 

The  Supreme  Court  ye«tenlay,  in  a  6-u>-3 
decUlon.  lUted  reetralnlng  orden  against 
publication  of  secret  document*  by  the  New 
York  Tlmea  and  the  Waablngton  Poet.  After 
tbe  Supreme  Ck>urt  acted.  United  States  Ots- 
trlct  Judge  James  H.  Meredith  at  St.  tiouls 
Immediately  removed  a  restraining  order 
against  tbe  Post-Olspatcb  that  had  been  In 
effect  since  Saturday. 

The  dociiments  obtained  by  the  Post-Ols- 
patch  show  that  the  acrimonious  argimient 
developed  when  Oen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, then  n^.  commander  In  South  Viet- 
nam, asked  for  more  troops  at  a  time  when 
there  were  already  470,000  to  480.000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  the  war  eone. 

Westmoreland's  request  was  supported  by 
the  Jotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  was  strongly 
opposed  by  civilian  oOclals  In  the  Pentagon. 
Including  the  late  John  T.  McNaugbton. 
then  assistant  secretary  of  defense  In  charge 
of  International  security  affairs. 

McNaughton.  In  a  draft  of  a  memorandum 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said  there 
already  was  a  wldeepread  beUef  In  the  United 
States  that  "the  EeUbllshment  Is  out  of  tto 
mind"  and  the  sending  of  a  large  number  of 
additional  troops  to  Vietnam  would  add  to 
this  beUef. 

In  the  end.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  gave  Westmoreland  about  50.000 
additional  troops,  telnglng  the  new  level  to 
about  535,000  men.  This  was  less  than  the 
mlnlmxim  additional  number  that  the  gen- 
eral had  requested. 

But  the  relative  hold-down  In  force  levels 
was  short-lived. 

"Hardly  had  the  Ink  dried  on  approval  of 
Program  Five  deployments  (the  new  total  of 
625.000  men)  when  pressures  began  to  build 
for  the  acceleration  of  these  deployments  to 
Vietnam."  the  Pentagon  report  says. 

Tlien  on  Jan.  31.  1968.  the  Communist 
began  the  massive  Tet  offensive  that  dealt  a 
severe  setback  to  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  and  called  Into  question,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before,  the  entire  premise 
of  the  American  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

C5en.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  then  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  sent  to  Saigon 
to  confer  with  Westmoreland. 

Wheeler  cabled  back  a  request  for  308.756 
more  U.S.  troops,  above  the  535.000-man 
authorized  level.  This  was  virtually  the  same 
number  as  the  maximum  request  that  West- 
moreland had  submitted  In  1967. 

The  Pentagon  documents  confirm  what  was 
reported  in  newspapers  at  the  time — that 
Wheeler's  request  rocked  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  Its  foundations. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  famous  review 
of  Vietnam  poUcy  In  March  1968.  with  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  M.  Clifford, 
presiding  over  what  oame  to  be  known  as 
"the  struggle  for  the  soul  of  Lyndon  John- 
son." 

The  climax  was  on  the  night  of  March  31. 
1968,  when  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  nation  that 
he  would  not  seek  re-election.  He  announced 
also  another  halt  in  the  U.S.  bombing  raids 
on  North  Vietnam  and.  Incidentally,  gave 
Westmoreland  only  a  handful  of  additional 
troops. 

The  new  maximum  level,  known  as  Pro- 
gram SU.  was  set  at  549.500  men.  an  Increase 
of  only  34,500.  This  was  the  nimiber  In  Viet- 
nam when  President  Rlchuxl  M.  Nixon  took 
office. 

The  1967  controversy  over  troop  levels  be- 
gan on  March  18  when  Westmoreland  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  a  minimum  or  "essen- 
tial" Increase  of  two  and  one-third  divisions, 
and  an  "optimum"  increase  of  four  and  two- 
thirds  divisions,  the  Pentagon  documents  dis- 
close. 

The  team  of  Oovemment  officials  who 
wrote  the  secret  Pentagon  reoort  at  Mc- 
Namara's  dlrecUon  commented  wryly  that 
entlal  looks  like  optimum." 
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In  discussing  tbe  Westmoreland  request, 
the  report  la  critical  of  Weatoioraland  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  highly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  civilian  officials  who  opposed 
tbe  troop  increase. 

The  reaction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  tbe 
troop  requests,  the  report  says,  "was  pre- 
dictably rapid."  It  says  the  JCS  strongly 
supported  the  new  troop  levels  proposed  by 
MACV,  the  U.S.  military  oonunand  In  South 
Vietnam. 

But  the  report  says  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
"realized  that  the  general  analysis  provided 
In  the  original  MACV  request  would  prove 
to  be  Inadequate  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  either  assess  the  validity  of  the  re- 
quirements or  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  meeting  them." 

The  Joint  Chiefs,  according  to  the  docu- 
ments, directed  MACV  and  the  U.8.  com- 
mand in  the  Pacific  to  do  a  more  detailed 
analysis  "to  validate  these  Increased  (troop) 
requirements."  But  when  the  report  came  in, 
It  provided  "little  of  interest, "  the  Pentagon 
team  says. 

A  subsequent  JCS  memorandum  stated  the 
U.S.  objective  in  South  Vietnam  as  follows: 

"(a)  Making  it  as  difficult  and  costly  as 
possible  for  the  North  Vietnamese  army  to 
continue  effective  support  of  the  Viet  Cong 
and  to  cause  North  Vietnam  to  cease  direc- 
tion of  the  Viet  Cong  Insurgency. 

"(b)  To  defeat  the  Viet  Cong-North  Viet- 
namese army  and  force  the  withdrawal  of 
North  Vietnamese  army  forces. 

"(c)  Extend  (South  Vietnamese)  govern- 
ment dominion,  direction  and  control. 

"(d)  To  deter  Chinese  Communlsta  from 
direct  intervention  In  Southeast  Asia." 

The  Pentagon  report  makes  It  clear  that 
the  thorniest  problem  for  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration in  weighing  Westmoreland's  re- 
quest was  the  fact  that  a  subsUntial  In- 
crease in  troop  levels  would  require  a  callup 
of  reserve  units. 

The  report  said  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  esti- 
mated that  if  no  reserves  were  called  to  ac- 
tive service,  the  troop  Increase  would  be 
limited  to  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one- 
third  divisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reserve  callup  and 
a  13-month  Involuntary  extension  of  duty 
for  servicemen  already  in  Vietnam  would  en- 
able the  armed  services  to  "provide  the  ma- 
jor combat  forces  required."  the  Joint  Chiefs 
said. 

The  documenu  cite  several  Instances  that 
make  It  clear  the  Administration  greatly 
feared  that  a  reserve  callup  would  increase 
antiwar  sentiment  1  .  the  United  SUtes  to 
an  Intolerable  extent. 

The  first  step  taken  by  civilian  officials  In 
the  Pentagon  to  block  the  troop  increase 
proposal  apparently  was  a  study  of  the  mat- 
ter by  the  systems  analysts  office  headed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Alain  En- 
thoven. 

"Despite  considerable  progress  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  during  the  past  year,"  the  of- 
fice said,  "an  end  to  the  conflict  is  not  In 
sight  and  major  unresolved  problems  renuiln. 

"North  Vietnam  sUU  beUeves  It  can  win  In 
the  long  run,  in  the  name  of  nationalism  If 
not  Communism.  It  has  been  fighting  for 
over  25  years  against  the  Japanese,  French 
and  Americans  and  appears  prepared  to  fight 
Indefinitely." 

The  systems  analysis  study  made  It  clear 
that  middle-level  officials  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  willing  to  acknowledge  pri- 
vately what  the  top  echelons  of  the  Admini- 
stration would  not  acknowledge  publicly — 
that  the  Vietnam  War  was  an  indigenous 
civil  war  In  which  a  natlonallsUc  Impulse 
was  at  least  as  strong  a  factor  as  Communism, 
If  not  stronger. 

Enthoven's  report  "concentrated  upon  the 
'unfortunate  lack  of  analysis'  in  the  MACV- 
JCS  request  (for  more  troops),  one  which 
failed  to  expla'n  how  the  extra  forces  were 
needed  to  avoid  defeat."  the  documents  state. 

Enthoven's  coaclualon  was  that  the  addi- 
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tlonal  UjB.  forces  were  not  needed:  "We 
ah_uld  be  looking  for  ways  to  ease  the  bur- 
den for  the  years  ahead,  rather  than  making 
the  war  more  costly." 

"As  we  divert  resources  from  other  na- 
tional goals,  as  U.S.  lives  rre  lost,  and  as  the 
electorate  sees  nothing  but  endless  eacala- 
tion  for  tbe  future,  an  Incresielng  fraction 
will  become  discouraged,"  the  report  of  En- 
thoven's office  said. 

Bnthoven  followed  up  his  office's  report 
with  a  personal  memorandum  to  Secretary 
McNamara  on  May  1,  1967. 

"MACV-JCS  offer  no  analysis  to  show  that 
th&,e  extra  forces  are  needed  to  avoid  defeat, 
or  even  that  they  are  likely  to  achieve  any 
specific  goal,"  he  said. 

"But  I  am  concerned  far  leas  about  this 
unfortunate  lack  of  analysis  than  I  am  by  the 
whole  strategy  which  such  a  massive  Increase 
In  ccmbat  (orcee  must  Imply. 

"Though  the  North  Vietnamese  are  Indeed 
Communists,  we  have  come  up  against  some- 
thing more  than  Just  Marxism.  We  are  fac- 
ing the  strongest  political  current  in  the 
world  today:  nationalism.  That  Is  the  force 
which  welds  the  North  Vietnamese  together. 
Just  as  It  does  so  many  other  peoples  today." 
Enthoven's  memorandum  was  followed  on 
May  19  by  a  draft  of  a  proposed  memoran- 
dum to  President  Johnaon.  The  draft  was 
prepared  by  Assistant  Secretary  McNaughton. 
but  the  Pentagon  documents  do  not  show 
whether  It  went  to  the  President. 

McNamara  later  assigned  McNaughton  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  20  or  30  Pentagon 
officials  who  prepared  the  secret  report  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNaughton,  the  report  says,  was 
deeply  apprehensive  about  the  U.S.  strategy 
of  pouring  more  and  more  ground  combat 
forces  into  the  war.  The  report  quotes  him  as 
saying  that  this  strategy  was  "a  trap  which 
had  ensnared  us." 

"A  feeling  la  widely  and  strongly  held  that 
'the  Establishment'  Is  out  of  his  mind."  he 
wrote.  "The  feeling  Is  that  we  are  trying  to 
Impose  some  U.S.  Image  on  distant  peoples 
we  cannot  understand  (any  naore  than  we 
can  the  younger  generation  here  at 
home)   .  .  ." 

Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  fought  back  on  May  3) 
with  a  reply  to  McNaughton's  proposed  mem- 
orandum to  the  President. 

"It  was  a  sharply  worded  and  strong  reply, 
expressing  strong  objections  to  the  btslc 
orientation  of  the  (McNaughton)  paper  as 
well  as  its  specific  recommendations  and  ob- 
jectives." the  Pentagon  report  says. 

"The  chiefs  resented  the  Implication  of 
the  (McNaughton  memorandum)  that  Course 
A  generally  refiected  their  recommendations. 
They  insisted  that  Course  A  as  outlined  (by 
MoNaughton)  was  an  extrapolation  of  a 
number  of  proposals  which  were  recom- 
mended separately  but  not  in  concert  or 
ever  interpreted  as  a  single  course  of  action, 
as  they  were  in  the  (McNaughton  memo). 

"The  JCS  categorically  denied  that  the 
combination  force  levels,  deployment  and 
military  actions  of  Course  A  accurately  re- 
flected the  positions  or  recommendations  of 
(Westmoreland;  Adm.  US.  Grant  Sharp,  U.S. 
commander  In  the  Pacific,  or  the  Joint. 
Chiefs) ." 

As  defined  in  the  McNaughton  memoran- 
dum. Course  A  was  to  frrant  the  full  troop 
request  submitted  by  Oen.  Westmoreland— 
200,000  men. 

The  documents  do  not  make  clear  why  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  May  31  denied  that 
they  had  supported  the  request  for  a  maxi- 
mum Increase  of  300,000  troops. 

But  the  reoort  points  out  that  on  April  30, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  "formally  reoorted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  MACV  reqtUred 
additional  forces  to  achieve  the  objectives 
they  considered  the  U.S.  was  pursuing  in 
Vietnam." 

McNaughton's  memorandum  discussed  an- 
other poaalble  response  to  the  request  for 
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additional  combat  troops.  He  termed  this 
Course  B. 

Under  Course  B,  no  more  than  30,000  addi- 
tional troops  would  be  sent  to  South  Vietnam, 
"thereby  stabilising  the  ground  oonfllct 
within  the  borders  of  South  Vietnam." 

Course  B  called  also  for  concentrating  the 
U.S.  bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  on  the 
infiltration  routes  south  of  the  twentieth 
parallel.  The  Joint  Chiefs  took  lame  with 
this  proposal. 

"Tbe  (McNaughton  memo)  streaMC  a  policy 
which  would  concentrate  air  operations  in 
the  North  Vletnameae  'funnel'  south  of  the 
twentieth  parallel,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  said  on 
May  31. 

"The  concept  of  a  'funnel'  Is  misleading, 
since  In  fact  the  Communists  are  supplying 
their  forces  In  South  Vietnam  from  all  sides, 
through  the  demllltarlBed  eone,  Laos,  the 
coast,  Oambodla,  axtd  the  rivers  in  the 
Delta,"  the  JCS  said. 

"According  to  the  (McNaughton  memo), 
limiting  the  bombing  to  south  of  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  might  result  In  imaeased  nego- 
tiation (^portunitles  with  Hanoi.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  such  a  new  eelf • 
Imposed  restraint  would  most  likely  have  the 
opposite  effect." 

McNaughton's  position  on  the  bombing 
drew  support  from  Walt  W.  Rostow,  then 
national  security  aaatstant  to  President  J(An- 
son,  Roetow  was  widely  rated  one  at  the  most 
Hawkish  hawks  In  tbe  Johnson  Administra- 
tion. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  he  rejected  a 
policy  of  all-out  bombing  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam's  major  harbors  and  on  the  rail- 
roads between  Hanoi  and  mainland  China. 

"nie  Pentagon  report  cited  an  undated 
memorandum  by  Roetow  and  said  it  showed 
that  he  had  little  confidence  that  an  all-out 
bombing  policy  would  have  an  Important 
effect  on  North  Vietnam's  war  effort. 

Rostow  gave  a  more  favorable  asaeesment 
to  the  air  strategy  that  was  then  being  fol- 
lowed— attacks  on  Hand  and  Haiphong.  He 
disagreed  with  the  Judgment  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  that  these  raids  were 
hardening  the  will  of  the  North  Vletnameee 
people. 

But  Rostow.  according  to  the  Pentagon  re- 
port, gave  his  chief  indorsement  to  Mc- 
Naughton's recommendation  for  confining 
the  bombing  raids  to  the  area  between  the 
seventeenth  and  twentieth  parallels  In  the 
southern  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  said,  according  to  the  documenta,  that 
this  would  reduce  loaaaa  of  U.8.  planes  and 
plloU  and  would  rtlmlnlah  tbe  rlak  of  retalia- 
tory action  by  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

The  twenUeth'parallel  bombing  policy  es- 
sentially was  what  President  Johnaon  finally 
adopted  in  his  March  31  speech. 

Before  the  decision  was  made  to  give  Gen. 
Westmoreland  substantially  leas  than  he 
asked  for,  the  civilian  forees  in  the  Pentagon 
got  a  helping  liand  from  UndM-  Secretary  ot 
State  Nicholas  Kataenbach  and  Aaalstant 
Secretary  WUUam  P.  Bundy,  In  charge  of 
Far  Baatem  Affair*. 

"Many  observers  are  already  reporting,  and 
South  Vletnameae  performanoe  appears  to 
confirm,  th*t  the  maaslve  U.8.  Intervention 
baa  In  fact  had  a  significant  adverse  tf eet 
In  that  South  Vletnameee  tend  to  think  that 
Uncle  Sam  wUl  do  their  Job  for  them,"  Bundy 
said  In  a  memorandum  June  2. 

"If  the  ISA  (McNaughton  group)  that  pro- 
posed a  stablllMd  ground  strategy  took  heart 
from  the  Btindy  memorandum.  It  waa  posi- 
tively elated  when  tbe  reply  came  from  .  .  . 
Kataenbach,"  the  Pentegon  report  states. 

It  says  Kataenbach  found  some  advantagea 
In  a  aoo,000-man  ineraaae  In  American 
ground  forcee  in  Vietnam,  but  Uated  far  more 
dlaadvantagea. 

Among  theee,  aooordlng  to  the  report,  were 
the  possibility  of  ootinter-movaa  by  Hanoi, 
divisive  debate  In  Congress  and  the  nation 
If  reaerves  were  called  up,  leas  IncenUve  for 


South  Vietnam  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
combat  burden  and  the  poaslblllty  that  the 
U.8.  troop  Increase  eventually  might  reach 
500,000  men,  for  a  total  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  American  troops  in  Vietnam. 

As  1907  drew  to  a  cloee,  Westmoreland 
wrote  an  optimistic  end-of-tbe-year  aaaeas- 
ment  obeervlng  that  the  enemy  was  "Increas- 
ingly reaortlng  to  desperation  tacUca"  and 
that  his  bases  "are  no  longer  safe  havens." 
He  said  the  Communists  were  losing  control 
over  large  areas  and  population. 

n.S.   Rasjsrcu  Pkack   im    '83,   Papkbs   Show 

WssHuroTON,  July  1. — ^Pentagon  dociunents 
show  that  United  States  strategUta,  fearing 
oeutralUt  peace  in  Vietnam,  worked  harder 
In  1983  and  1904  to  keep  America  in  tbe  wax 
than  to  get  out  of  It,  the  Waahington  Post 
reporta  today. 

The  Foat  had  publlahed  two  parts  of  a 
series  based  on  the  pi^iers  before  the  govern- 
ment attemped  to  block  it.  It  resumes  pub- 
Ucatloa  today  with  three  more  stories  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  against 
the  Oovemment. 

Ttxt  documenta,  covering  the  changeover 
years  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnaon  Admin- 
istrations, Indicate  a  paramount  conoem  that 
the  United  States  might  be  humiliated  by  a 
forced  withdrawal  without  victory,  tbe  Poet 
says. 

Policymakers  In  the  period  were  pictured 
aa  being  concerned  that  Vletnameae  poli- 
ticians oppoeed  to  escalation  of  the  war  might 
secreUy  negotiate  for  peace  with  North  Viet- 
nam or  that  pro-French  South  Vletnameee 
genoals  would  agree  to  a  neutralist  end  to 
the  war. 

However,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon 
repeatedly  defined  neutrallaatlon  as  "a  Com- 
munists takeover,"  the  Post  says,  and 
apparenUy  considered  it  the  greatest  danger 
to  his  domeatlc  and  International  objeeUves. 

When  the  late  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  called  for  neutralisation  of  South 
Vietnam  as  part  of  a  plan  to  obtain  for 
Tfnaee  a  larger  world  role,  the  Johnaon 
Administration  reacted  by  digging  in  deeper 
to  avoid  what  it  considered  a  new  double 
threat  of  American  humUlaUon,  the  Poet 
says. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
is  quoted  In  a  March  18,  1984,  i««»n>»i^n«ti.Tn 
to  President  Johnson  : 

"While  De  OauUe  has  not  been  clear  on 
what  he  means  by  this  neutraUsatlon— and 
is  probably  deliberately  keeping  It  vague  as 
he  did  In  working  toward  an  Algerian  aettle- 
ment — he  clearly  means  not  only  a  South 
Vietnam  that  would  not  be  a  Western  base 
or  part  of  an  alliance  structure  (both  of 
which  he  could  accept)  but  alao  withdrawal 
of  all  external  military  awlstance  and  spe- 
ciflcaUy  total  XJM.  withdrawal. 

"To  negoUate  on  this  baala— Indeed  with- 
out specifically  reJecUng  it — would  simply 
mean  a  Commtmiat  take-over  In  South  Viet- 
nam. .  .  .  Even  talking  about  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal would  undermine  any  chance  of  keep- 
ing a  non-Oommunlst  government  In  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  rug  would  probably  be 
pulled  before  the  negotlatlona  had  gone  far." 

The  other  options,  as  McNamara  saw  them, 
were  direct  military  action  against  North 
Vietnam  or  leaaer  lerds  of  expanded  U.S.  In- 
tervention In  the  war. 

The  documents  rtfate,  aooordlng  to  the 
Post,  that  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
being  told  In  early  1983  he  had  not  done 
enough  and  might  have  to  commit  VS. 
troope  to  save  South  Vietnam. 

A  talk  prepared  by  Oen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nltcer,  then  (dialnnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  for  delivery  to  Kennedy  at  a  Jan.  9 
meeting  refers  to  two  800-man  battalions 
having  completed  training  and  another  two 
battalions  undergoing  training. 

A  national  security  action  memorandum 
dated  nine  days  later  said  Kennedy  had  or- 
dered estabUahment  of  a  oounterlnauigency 


group  to  aid  friendly  countries,  inclodlng 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Also,  on  Jan.  18,  a  Lemnltaer  memorandum 
to  another  general  stated :  "Now  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  for  Increased  direct  participation 
by  U.S.  personnel  in  the  planning  and  super- 
vision of  Vietnam  oounterlnauigency  opera- 
tions." 

[From  the  St.  Lotils  Po>t-Diq>ateh,  July  l, 
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SmHOTH 

FoUowtHf  it  the  Uxt  of  a  memoroiiditM  to 
Secretary  of  Defenae  Jiobert  S.  McNmmmrm 
from  AMistttnt  Secretarjf  of  Defense  Alain 
Xnthoven.  in  charge  of  tjfrtemt  analjf»i$.  The 
memo,  doted  Map  J,  19€7,  dealt  with  proposed 
<Mcrease>  in  Vnitad  States  miUtart  foreee  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

KSKoeAjrDOM  FOB  eacaxrABT  of  uatMiBa 
Subject:  Increase  of  SEA  forees 

MACV  (editor's  note:  the  U^.  military 
command  In  South  Vietnam)  has  aaked  for  a 
"minimum  aasentlal  force"  which  would  add 
2'^  dlvlslona,  8  tactical  fighter  squadrons, 
and  KJOOO  peraonnel  to  Program  4.  His  "op- 
timum foroe"  would  add  4^  divisions,  IS 
tactical  fighter  squadrons,  and  200.000  per- 
sonnel, for  a  total  of  670.000  In  SVN. 

MACV/JC8  offer  no  analysis  to  show  that 
theee  extra  foroea  are  needed  to  avoid  defeat, 
or  even  that  they  are  likely  to  achieve  any 
spoeiAe  goal.  But  I  am  concerned  far  lees 
about  this  unforttinate  lack  of  analysis  than 
I  am  by  the  whole  strategy  which  such  amaa- 
slve  Increase  In  combat  forces  must  imply. 

Though  the  North  Vletnameae  are  Indeed 
communists,  we  have  come  up  against  some- 
thing more  than  Just  Marxism.  We  are  facing 
the  strongeet  political  current  In  the  world 
today:  nationalism  That  is  the  force  which 
welds  the  North  Vletnameae  together.  Just  as 
It  does  so  many  other  peoples  today. 

Having  aeen  both  the  Japaneee  and  the 
French  oome  and  go,  the  North  Vletnameae 
are  now  WghMng  the  United  States.  For  their 
little  country  to  triumph  finally  over  tbe 
greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known 
would  surely  serve  as  the  ultimate  vindication 
of  natlonallam  as  a  policy.  Kntloed  by  this 
goal,  and  hardened  by  2S  year*  of  more  or-lees 
continuous  «igt<tiwm  the  North  Vletnsnveee 
will,  I  fear,  continue  to  Midure  great  hard- 
ship. We  have  hurt  them  with  our  bombing, 
and  w«  can  hurt  them  more.  But  we  cant 
hurt  them  so  iMdly  as  to  destroy  their  society 
or,  more  to  the  point,  their  hope,  not  only  for 
regaining  the  material  things  they  sacrlfloe 
today,  but  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  how  can  they  hope  to  beat  this  great 
naUonT  As  MACV  blmatff  said  before  the 
Congrees,  the  enemy  "btflevea  our  AchUlsa 
heel  la  our  reaolve."  They  beUeve  that  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States  will  eventuaUy 
force  our  retirement.  And  they  oould  be 
right. 

As  for  our  own  goals,  I  see  only  one  way  of 
establishing  stablUty  In  Vietnam.  We  must 
match  the  natlonallam  we  see  In  the  North 
with  an  equally  strong  and  patient  one  In 
the  South.  No  matter  what  military  soceaaa 
we  may  achieve,  if  we  leave  before  that  la 
done,  there  ean  be  no  stability,  and  we  will 
have  lost  everything  we  have  Invested  In 
South  Vietnam.  Indeed,  we  will  Jeopardlae 
much  of  the  general  stabUlty  in  the  world 
which  we  bought  at  the  price  of  the  Korean 
War. 

Therefore,  I  see  this  war  aa  a  raoo  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  devetopment  at  a  viable 
South  Vietnam  and.  on  the  other,  a  gradual 
loes  In  public  support,  cr  even  totaranoe.  for 
the  war.  Hanoi  U  betUng  that  well  lose 
public  support  In  tbe  United  Statae  before 
we  can  build  a  nation  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
must  do  what  we  ean  to  make  sure  that 
doeant  happen.  We  must  work  on  both  prob- 
lems togeUMr:  alow  tbe  loas  In  public  sap- 
port;  and  speed  the  developmaat  of  South 
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Vletn*m.  Our  bona  mtist  crou  the  flslah 
line  Ont. 

With  regard  to  public  aupport.  Bome  peo- 
ple feel  we  simply  have  no  bualnaaa  being  In 
thla  war,  while  othera  are  ]uat  agalnat  all 
wan.  We  can't  do  much  about  that.  But 
there  are  other  factors  Influencing  public 
support  that  we  can  control.  Casualties  are 
one.  Diversion  of  the  national  wealth  from 
badly  needed  domestic  progranu  Is  another. 
But  the  biggest  of  all  may  well  be  eecalatlon. 

Since  1001,  and  particularly  since  1906,  the 
public  has  seen  an  apparently  unending  es- 
calation of  this  war.  Thla  must  have  a  strong 
psychological  effect.  There  must  be  many 
who  are  more  concerned  about  the  unbroken 
upward  moTement  of  8p«ndlng  and  casualty 
rates  than  they  are  about  the  current  levels. 
Our  eaealatlon  Is  designed  to  put  pressure  on 
the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they  may  be  more 
resolved  to  withstand  it  than  the  United 
States  electorate  Is.  I  believe  that's  the  basis 
of  Hanoi's  strategy. 

If  MACV's  additional  forces  are  approved, 
OUT  casualty  rate  may  not  rise,  but  our  ex- 
penditure rate  certainly  wUl,  and  the  omi- 
nous history  of  unending  escalation  will  be 
maintained.  That  oombln*tlon  will  reduce 
public  support,  and  we  will  have  even  leas 
time  to  develop  a  strong  nation  in  the  South. 

With  regard  to  developing  that  nation, 
more  United  States  forces  aren't  going  to 
solve  the  pacification  problem.  In  spite  of 
the  Marines'  ability  to  deny  the  Viet  Cong 
control  of  an  area,  there  were  fewer  people 
in  the  "Secured"  category  in  I  Corps  at  the 
end  of  IBOfl  than  at  the  beginning.  In  Op- 
eration Fairfax,  southwest  of  Saigon,  the  3 
U.S.  battalions  which  were  "temporarily"  de- 
ployed with  3  ARVN  battalions  to  secure  the 
area  were  Bi4>poeed  to  leave  avi  months  ago. 
But  they  are  still  there,  and  wUl  be  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  kill  rate  per  U.S. 
battalion-equivalent  has  been  lesa  than  one 
V.C.  per  day  and  most  of  the  V.C.  infrastruc- 
ture has  evaded  cr^nure  by  moving  out. 
Though  the  U.S.  forces  have  made  many 
friends  (of  unknown  loyalty),  the  ARVN 
has  made  few  and,  in  comparison  with  the 
Americans,  the  ARVN  has  lost  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  who  are  still  worried 
that  the  V.C.  may  return. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  IneffectlTenees 
of  the  ARVN  Is  a  lack  of  supplies  and  sup- 
port Items,  such  as  barbed  wire,  which  the 
U.S.  forces  have  In  abundance.  While  more 
U.S.  forces  would  bring  more  barbed  wire, 
that's  doing  it  the  bard  way.  The  pacifica- 
tion program  depends  Instead,  on  better  sup- 
I>ort  for  Vietnamese  forces  and  a  more  ener- 
getic national  Government.  This  program  re- 
quires not  only  time  and  patience,  but  po- 
litical and  economic  progress  rather  than 
military  victories. 

As  we  saw  when  Program  4  was  approved, 
additional  forces  are  a  burden  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  economy.  Inflation  In  the  first 
3  months  of  1907  alone  amounted  to  30%. 
Bven  apart  from  the  rice  situation,  prices 
rose  7%,  or  28%  on  an  annual  basis.  MACV 
Is  doing  a  good  Job  In  holding  down  plaster 
spending.  It  looks  like  the  Program  4  forces 
wlU  cost  P41  bUlion  In  1907,  and  MACV 
might  be  able  to  hold  to  P44  blUlon  In  1988. 
even  with  Increased  forces.  Nevertheless,  the 
SVN  economy  is  still  far  from  sound,  addi- 
tional forces  would  mean  slower  progreas, 
and  the  inflation  would  still  hit  hardest  on 
the  very  civilian  and  military  personnel  on 
whom  we  must  rely  IT  pacification  Is  ever 
to  succeed. 

Purthermore,  if  we  continue  to  add  forces 
and  to  Americanise  the  war,  we  will  only 
erode  whatever  Incentives  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  may  now  have  to  help  them- 
selves in  this  tight.  Similarly,  It  would  be  a 
further  sign  to  the  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers that  we  will  carry  any  load,  regardless  of 
their  actions.  That  will  not  help  us  build  a 
strong  nation. 

If  you  agree  that  more  UB.  forces  would 
speed  the  "horse"  that  is  canylng  pubUc 
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opinion  toward  rejection  of  the  war,  while 
slowing  the  "horse"  carrying  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  nation  In  the  South,  the 
only  justification  left  would  be  to  achieve 
other  military  objectives,  of  which  I  can 
imsglne  four: 

1 )  To  deter  a  Communist  Chinese  invasion. 
I  see  no  sign  of  a  change  in  Commvinlst  Chi- 
nese intentions.  Were  they  to  Invade,  they 
would  face  a  formidable  force  already  In 
place,  and  more  available  if  needed,  particu- 
larly with  mobUlxatlon.  Furthermore,  I  feel 
that  the  very  nationalism  which  drives  the 
North  Vietnamese  also  Inhibits  them  from 
calling  in  the  same  Chinese  who  have  sub- 
jugated them  In  the  past. 

3)  To  prevent  a  military  defeat  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  there  is  danger  of 
any  significant  military  defeat,  eivan  the 
forces  we  have  In  place  now.  I  have  attached 
an  appendix  to  this  memorandum  which 
shows  that  we  already  enjoy  favorable  force 
ratios. 

3)  To  prevent  terrorism.  Though  there  is 
terrorism  in  South  Vietnam  now,  I  doubt 
that  additional  UB.  combat  forces  would 
significantly  reduce  It.  This  Is  a  Job  for  po- 
lice-type forces,  not  maneuver  battalions. 

4)  To  raise  VC/NVA  losses  to  a  level  they 
cannot  sustain.  Presumably,  this  would  be 
something  above  the  weekly  loss  rate  of 
3 ,206  which  the  DIA/USIB  estimate  they  can 
swallow  indefinitely. 

On  the  most  optlmlsUc  basis,  200,000 
more  Americans  would  raise  their  weekly 
losses  to  about  3,700.  or  about  400  a  week 
more  than  they  could  stand.  In  theory,  we'd 
then  wipe  them  out  in  10  years.  But  to  bank 
on  that,  you  have  to  assume  that  (1)  enemy 
losses  are  Just  proportional  to  friendly 
strength,  and  (3)  that  the  unusually  favor- 
able kill  ratio  of  the  first  quarter  of  1907 
will  continue.  However.  If  the  kill  ratio 
should  be  no  better  than  the  1960  average, 
their  losses  would  be  about  3,100 — less  than 
two-thirds  of  their  sustaining  capability. 

But  even  that  figure  is  misleading.  Losses 
Just  aren't  directly  related  to  the  size  of  our 
force.  Between  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1900.  our  forces  increased  23%,  but  their 
losses  increased  only  13% — little  more  than 
half  as  much. 

Finally,  the  most  Important  factor  of  all 
la  that  the  enemy  can  control  his  losses  with- 
in wide  limits.  The  VC/NVA  started  the 
shooting  in  over  90%  of  the  company-sized 
fire  fights:  over  80%  began  with  a  well -orga- 
nized enemy  attack.  Since  their  losses  rise  (as 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1907)  and  fall  (as  they 
have  done  since)  with  their  choice  of  whether 
or  not  to  fight,  they  can  probably  hold  their 
losses  to  about  3,000  a  week  regardless  of  our 
force  levels.  If.  as  I  believe,  their  strategy  is 
to  wait  us  out.  they  will  control  their  losses 
to  a  level  low  enough  to  be  sustained  In- 
definitely, but  high  enough  to  tempt  us  to 
Increase  our  forces  to  the  point  of  VS.  public 
rejection  of  the  war. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  adding  more  U.S. 
combat  forces  would  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  They  are  not  needed  for  military 
security,  and  they  could  not  force  higher 
losses  on  the  North  Vietnamese.  But  they 
might  play  right  into  the  hands  of  Hanoi  by 
burdening  the  United  States  and  Increasing 
internal  opposition  to  the  war,  while  delay- 
ing the  birth  of  the  strong  nation  in  the 
South  which  is  our  only  hope  of  real  stabil- 
ity. Therefore,  I  recommend  the  following: 

1 )   Maintain  the  Program  4  celling. 

3)  Tell  the  electorate  that,  barring  the  un- 
expected, well  stick  with  the  present  forces 
which  are  all  we  need,  not  only  to  stop  the 
VC/NVA  mllitarUy,  but  also  to  exact  a  high 
price  from  Hanoi.  Tell  them  that  our  "escala- 
tion" will  now  turn  toward  the  building  of  a 
nation  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  bring 
a  natural  stability  to  Vietnam  so  that  we 
can  leave  for  good. 

3)  Tell  MACV  to  start  making  good  anal- 
yses of  his  operations  and  feeding  them  back 
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into  his  planning  so  that  we  can  get  more  out 
of  not  only  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces,  but  the 
ARVN  as  well. 

4)  Find  ways  to  reduce  costs  for  the  long 
haul  ahead.  For  example,  cut  back  on  the 
costly  but  ineffective  bombing  north  of  Route 
Package  4. 

I  know  it's  much  easier  to  write  down  these 
recommendations  than  it  is  to  get  agreement 
on  carrying  them  out.  But  I  think  we're  up 
against  an  enemy  who  Just  may  have  found  a 
da  gerously  clever  strategy  for  licking  the 
United  States.  Unless  we  recognise  and  coun- 
ter it  now,  that  strategy  may  become  aU  too 
popular  In  the  future. 

Hanoi  Awaitsd  U.S.  Von 

Following  are  portions  of  the  Pentaqon't 
secret  study  of  tfie  Vietnam  War  including 
excerpts  from  a  draft  of  a  memorandum  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnton  from  the  late 
John  T.  McNaughton,  then  assistant  secre- 
tary of  defense  in  charge  of  international  se- 
curity affairs: 

1.  The  McNaughton  Draft  Presidential 
Memorandum : 

On  19  May.  the  memorandum  on  which 
McNaughton  had  been  working  was  floated. 
It  was  a  comprehensive  dociunent  drawing 
upon  the  arguments  developed  in  the  Office 
of  System  Analysis  as  well  as  recent  CIA 
studies  and  views  both  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  White  House  on  the  bomb- 
ing. The  preamble  to  the  basic  document 
noted  that  it  was  written  at  a  time  when 
there  appeared  to  be  no  attractive  course  of 
action.  McNaughton  stated  that  ha  believed 
that  Hanoi  had  decided  not  to  negotiate  un- 
til the  American  electorate  had  been  heard 
from  In  November  of  1908.  His  appraisal  of 
the  current  situation  dwelled  on  the  un- 
popular nature  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  the 
country.  In  his  eyes  it  was  becoming: 

.  .  increasingly  unpopular  as  it  esca- 
lates— causing  more  American  casualties, 
more  fear  of  its  (rrowln?  into  a  wider  war, 
more  privation  of  the  domestic  sector,  and 
more  distress  at  the  amount  of  suffering 
being  visited  on  the  non-combatants  In  Viet- 
nam, South  and  North.  Most  Americans  do 
not  know  how  we  got  where  we  are,  and  most 
without  knowing  why,  but  taking  advantage 
of  hindsight,  are  convinced  that  somehow  we 
should  not  have  gotten  this  deeply  in.  AU 
want  the  war  ended  and  expect  their  Presi- 
dent to  end  It.  Successfully,  or  else. 

"This  state  of  mind  In  the  VS.  generates 
Imnatlence  in  the  political  structure  of  the 
United  SUtes.  It  unfortunately  also  gen- 
erates patience  in  Hanoi.  (It  Is  ctxnmonly 
suoposed  that  Hanoi  wUl  not  give  anything 
away  pending  the  trial  of  the  US  elections 
in  November  1908.)    1)" 

There  is  sufllcient  evidence  that  McNaugh- 
ton's  feelings  about  the  war.  and  especially 
the  Increasing  opposition  to  force  Increases 
m  South  Vietnam,  ran  much  deeper  than 
even  the  cogent  arguments  he  had  been 
making  In  the  draft  memorandum.  In  a 
memo  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  written 
on  0  May  after  McNaughton  had  examined 
an  earlier  S  May  "Rough  Draft,"  be  described 
his  aoprehenslons  about  the  ground  force 
strategy  which  he  described  as  a  "trap  which 
had  ensnared  us,"  and  which  if  unchecked 
might  lead  us  to  almost  an  irreversible 
ground  force  escalation  for  the  next  unde- 
termined number  of  years.  He  wrote: 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  the  fatal  flaw  in  the 
strategy  In  the  draft.  It  Is  that  the  strategy 
falls  into  the  trap  that  has  ensnared  us  for 
the  past  three  years.  It  actually  gives  the 
troops  while  only  praying  for  their  proper 
use  and  for  constructive  diplomatic  action. 
Limiting  the  present  decision  to  an  80.000 
add-on  does  the  very  Important  business  of 
postponing  the  issue  of  a  Reserve  call-up 
(and  all  of  its  horrible  baggage),  but  post- 
pone it  Is  all  that  It  does-^robably  to  a 
worse  time.  1988.  Providing  the  80,000  troops 
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is  tantamount  to  acceding  to  the  whole 
Westmoreland-Sharp  request.  This  being  the 
case,  they  will  'accept'  the  80,000.  But  sU 
months  from  now.  In  will  come  messages  like 
the  "470,000-670,000"  messages,  nylng  that 
the  requirement  remains  at  201,000  (or 
more) .  Since  no  pressure  will  have  been  put 
on  anyone,  the  military  war  will  have  gone 
on  as  before  and  no  diplomatic  progress  will 
have  been  made.  It  follows  that  the  'pbl- 
loaophy"  of  the  war  should  be  fought  out 
now  so  everyone  will  not  be  proceeding  on 
their  own  major  premises,  and  getting  us  In 
deeper  and  deeper;  at  the  very  least,  the 
President  should  give  General  Westmorland 
his  limit  (as  President  Truman  did  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur).  That  la.  if  General  West- 
moreland Is  to  get  660,000  men,  he  should 
be  told  'that  wlU  be  all,  and  we  mean  It.' ". 

McNaughton  was  also  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  brsadth  and  the  Intensity 
of  public  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
war.  To  htm  the  draft  paper  underplayed  a 
bit  the  unpopularity  of  the  conflict  espe- 
cially with  young  people,  the  underprivileged, 
the  Intelligentsia,  and  the  women.  He  ex- 
amined those  lining  up  on  both  sides  of  an 
increasingly  polarlaed  public  and  he  did 
not  especially  like  what  he  saw: 

"A  feeling  Is  widely  and  strongly  held  that 
"the  btabllahment"  is  out  of  Its  mind.  The 
feeling  is  that  we  are  trying  to  Impose  some 
US  Image  on  distant  peoples  we  cannot  un- 
derstand (anymore  than  we  can  the  younger 
generation  here  at  home),  and  that  we  are 
carrying  the  thing  to  absurd  lengths.  Belated 
to  this  fsellng  is  the  increased  polarUsatlon 
that  U  taking  place  In  the  United  States  with 
seeds  of  the  worst  split  in  our  people  in 
more  than  a  century.  The  King,  Galbralth, 
etc.,  positions  illustrate  one  nearpole;  the  He- 
bert  and  Rivers  statements  an  May  8  about 
the  need  to  disregard  the  Ftrst  Amendment 
illustrates  the  other.  In  this  connection,  I 
fear  that  "natural  selection"  in  this  environ- 
ment will  lead  the  Administration  Itself  to 

become  more  and  more  homogenlaed ^Mac- 

Bundy,  George  BaU,  BUI  Moyers  are  gotxe. 
Who    next?" 

FlnaUy.  he  quarreUed  with  the  way  in 
which  the  paper  had  dealt  with  the  definition 
of  "sucoeas."  He  felt  that  this  deflnltlon  was 
the  major  problem,  that  the  draft  had  not 
properly  grappled  with  the  redeflnltlon,  since 
"winning"  was  what  the  strategy  pursued 
by  COMUSMACV  tried  to  do.  He  suggested 
that  as  a  matter  of  tactics  maybe  the  Presi- 
dent should  figure  It  out  himself,  a  jwlnt 
which  tied  tn  closely  with  an  earUer  one  of 
his  about  getting  the  "phUcsophy  of  the  war" 
straightened  out  and  thereby  avoiding  an- 
other  diplomatic  defaiut  and  mUltary  mis- 
uses of  forces.  4) 

McNaughton's  review  of  the  sltuaUon  in 
South  and  North  Vietnam  stressed  that  the 
big  wy  in  the  south  between  the  Unlt«l 
SUtes  and  the  North  Vietnamese  units 
aeemed  to  be  going  well  but  that  regrettably 
the  "other  war"  against  the  VC  was  not  go- 
ing so  weU.  In  his  words: 

"The  -big  war*  in  the  South  between  the 
US  and  the  North  Vietnamese  mUltary  units 
(NVA)  Is  going  waU.  We  sUvsd  off  mUltary 
defeat  In  1066;  we  gained  the  mUltary  initia- 
tive in  1900;  and  since  then  we  have  been 
hurting  the  enemy  badly,  spoiling  some  of 
his  abUlty  to  strike.  'In  the  final  analysis,' 
General  Westmoreland  said,  "we  are  fighting 
•  war  of  attrition.'  In  that  connection,  the 
enemy  has  been  losing  between  ISOo'and 
2000  kUled-ln-aetion  a  week.  whUe  we  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  have  been  losing  176 
and  260  reqtectlvely.  The  VC-NVA  287,000- 
man  order  of  battle  is  leveling  off,  and  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  believes  that,  as  of  March, 
we  "reached  the  cross-over  point" — we  began 
attntlng  more  men  than  Hanoi  can  recruit 
or  InfUtrate  each  month.  The  concentration 
of  NVA  forces  across  the  DemUltarised  Zone 
(DMZ)  and  the  enemy  use  of  long-range  ar- 
tUlery  are  matters  of  concern.  There  are  now 
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four  NVA  divisions  In  the  DMZ  area.  The 
men  Infiltrate  directly  across  the  western  part 
of  the  plains  to  nibble  at  our  forces,  seek- 
ing to  inlUct  heavy  easualUea.  perhaps  to 
stage  a  "spectacular"  (perhaps  against  Quang 
Trl  City  or  Hue) .  and/or  to  try  a  major 
thrust  Into  the  Western  Highlands.  They  are 
forcing  us  to  transfer  some  forces  from  else- 
where In  Vietnam  to  the  I  Corps  area. 

"Throughout  South  Vietnam.  suppUes  con- 
tinue to  flow  In  ample  quantities,  with  Cam- 
bodia becoming  more  and  more  important 
as  a  supply  base — now  of  food  and  medicines, 
perhaps  ammunition  later.  The  enemy  retains 
the  abUlty  to  initiate  both  large-  and  smaU- 
scale  attacks.  SmaU-scale  attacks  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1907  are  running  at  double  the 
1908  average,  larger-scale  attacks  are  again 
on  the  Increase  after  falUng  off  rubstantUly 
In  1900.  Acts  of  terrorism  and  harassment 
have  continued  at  about  the  same  rate." 

C.     KOKTH   TBTirAlC 

"Hanoi's  attitude  towards  negotiations  has 
never  been  soft  nor  open-minded.  Any  con- 
cession on  their  part  would  Involve  an  enor- 
moiu  loss  of  face.  Whether  or  not  the  Polish 
and  Burchett-Kosygln  Initiatives  had  much 
substance  to  them,  it  Is  dear  that  Hanoi's 
attitude  ciirrently  Is  hard  and  rigid.  They 
seem  uninterested  in  a  political  settlement 
and  determined  to  match  VS.  mlUtary  ex- 
pansion of  the  confUct.  This  chaage  prob- 
ably reflects  these  factors:  (1)  increased  as- 
surances of  htip  from  the  Soviets  received 
during  Pham  Van  Dong's  AprU  trip  to  Mos- 
cow; (3)  arraagemants  providing  for  the  un- 
hindered passage  at  materiel  from  the  Soviet 
Union  through  China:  and  (3)  a  decision  to 
wait  for  the  resiUts  of  the  U.8.  elections 
In  1908.  Hanoi  appears  to  have  concluded 
that  she  cannot  secure  her  objectives  at  the 
conference  table  and  has  reaffirmed  her 
strategy  of  seeking  to  erode  our  abUlty  to 
remain  In  the  South.  The  Hanoi  leadership 
has  apparently  decided  that  It  has  no  choice 
but  to  submit  to  the  increased  bombing. 
There  continues  to  be  no  sign  that  the 
homhing  has  reduced  Hanoi's  wUl  to  resist 
or  her  ablUty  to  ship  the  necessary  suppUes 
south.  Hanoi  shows  no  signs  of  ending  the 
large  war  and  advising  the  VC  to  melt  Into 
the  Jungles.  The  North  Vietnamese  believe 
they  are  right;  they  consider  the  Ky  regime 
to  be  puppets:  they  believe  the  world  Is  with 
them  and  that  the  American  public  wlU  not 
have  staying  power  against  them.  Thiis.  al- 
though they  may  have  factions  in  the  regime 
favoring  different  approaches,  they  believe 
that,  in  the  long  run.  they  are  stronger  than 
we  are  for  the  purpose.  They  probably  do 
not  want  to  make  slgxUflcant  concessions,  and 
could  not  do  so  without  serious  loss  of 
face.  6)" 

He  then  analysed  two  alternative  mlUtary 
courses  of  action  which  he  labeled  "A"  and 
"B."  In  Course  A  the  fuU  troop  reqiUrenMiU 
request  from  COMUSMACV  was  to  be  hon- 
ored, and  subsequent  military  actions  In- 
tenslfled  not  only  in  the  south,  but  eepeelaUy 
in  the  north.  This  program  consisted  of  an 
addition  of  the  minimum  of  200.000  men; 
100.000  In  the  3V^  division  "minimum  essen- 
tial" force  in  FT  88  and  another  100.000  In 
FT  89.  with  possibly  more  later  to  fullUl 
the  JCS  ultimate  requirement  for  Vietnam 
and  associated  worldwide  >yii't.'ng»"yT)e* 
Course  B  prt^xMed  utwit.tnj  the  force  In- 
creases to  no  more  than  30,000  thereby  sta- 
btllKlng  the  ground  conflict  within  the  bor- 
ders of  South  Vietnam  and  oonoommltantly 
concentrating  the  bombing  on  the  inflltra- 
tlon  routes  south  of  the  20th  paralel.  He 
analysed  the  two  courses  of  action  In  the 
foUowlng  terms. 

"COURSE  A  would  be  chosen  wKh  a  view 
to  bringing  additional  military  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  enemy  in  the  South  while  con- 
tinuing to  carry  out  our  present  missions  not 
directly  related  to  combating  enemy  main- 
force  units.  It  would  involve  accepting  the 
risk — ths  virtual  certainty — that  the  action 
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especlaUy  the  Reserve  call-up.  would  stimu- 
late irresistible  pressures  In  the  United  States 
for  further  escalation  against  North  Vietnam. 
and  for  ground  actions  against  'sanctuaries' 
In  Cambodia  and  Laos." 

lATIONAU 

"Proponents  of  the  added  deployments  in 
the  South  believe  that  such  deployments  wUl 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  None  of  them  be- 
lieves that  the  added  forces  are  needed  to 
avoid  defeat;  few  of  them  believe  that  the 
added  forces  are  required  to  do  the  military 
Job  in  due  course;  all  of  the  proponents  be- 
lieve that  they  are  needed  if  that  job  U  to  be 
done  faster.  The  argument  is  that  we  avoid- 
ed mUltary  defeat  in  1966;  that  we  gained  the 
mUltary  Initiative  In  1088.  since  then  hurting 
the  enemy  badly,  spoiling  much  of  his  abil- 
ity to  strike,  and  thus  diminishing  the  power 
he  could  project  over  the  population;  snd 
that  even  more-vigorous  mlUtary  initiative 
against  hU  main  forces  and  base  areas  vrlU 
hiu-t  him  more.  ^>oU  his  efforts  more,  and 
diminish  his  projected  power  more  than 
would  be  the  case  under  presently  i4>proved 
force-deployment  levels.  This,  the  srgument 
goes.  WlU  more  readily  create  an  environ- 
ment In  South  Vietnam  In  which  our  paclfl- 
catlon  efforts  can  take  root  and  thrive;  at 
the  same  time — because  of  our  progress  In 
the  South  and  because  of  the  large  enemy 
losses  It  wUl  more  rapidly  produce  a  sute 
of  mind  In  Hanoi  conducive  to  ending  the 
war  on  reasonable  terms. 

"Bstlmates  by  the  proponents  vary  as  to 
how  long  the  Job  wUl  take  without,  and 
with,  the  additional  forces.  General  West- 
moreland has  said  that  without  the  addi- 
tions the  war  could  go  on  five  years.  He  has 
said  that  with  100.000  more  men,  the  war 
could  go  on  for  three  years  and  that  with 
200.000  more  men  it  could  go  on  for  two 
These  estimates  are  after  taking  account 
on  his  view  that  the  introduction  of  a  non- 
profeeslonal  force,  such  as  that  which  would 
rssult  from  fvUfilling  the  requlrenkent  by 
calling  Reserves,  would  cause  some  degrada- 
tion of  morale,  leadership  and  effectiveness." 

QUtSllOirS  TO  SB  AMSWiaXB 

"Addressing  the  force  additions  alone:  We 
should  expect  no  serious  objections  based  on 
internal  South  Vietnamese  reasons  (the  44- 
blUlon  plsstre  inflationary  Impact  can  prob- 
ably be  handled,  and  antl-Amsrloanism  Is 
not  likely  to  Increase  significantly) ;  nor  are 
dangerous  reactions  likely  to  come  from  the 
USSR,  Kast  Kurope,  or  from  the  non-Oom- 
munlst  nations  of  the  world.  The  questions 
that  must  be  azisw«red  ai«: 

"(I)  WlU  the  move  to  call  up  200.000  Re- 
••rves,  to  extend  enllstmenU,  and  to  enlarge 
the  uniformed  strength  by  800,000  (300,000 
beyond  the  Reserves) ,  combined  with  the  in- 
creased US  large  InlUatlve,  polarise  opinion 
to  the  extent  that  the  'doves'  in  the  US  wiu 
get  out  of  hand — massive  refusals  to  serve, 
or  to  fight,  or  to  cooperate,  or  worse? 

(2)  Can  we  achieve  the  same  mUltary  ef- 
fect by  making  more  eOlclent  use  of  presently 
approved  VS.  manpower  (e.g.,  by  removing 
them  from  the  Delta,  by  stopping  their  being 
used  for  pactfioatlon  work  In  I  Corps,  by 
traiuferrlng  some  combat  and  logistics  jobs 
to  Vietnamese  or  additional  thlrd-oountry 
personnel)? 

(8)  Assuming  no  specific  enemy  counter- 
deploymsnu.  are  the  added  UjB.  forces  likely 
to  make  a  meaningful  mUltary  dliterence? 
(On  the  one  hand.  If  we  are  now  "past  the 
crossover  i>olnt."  cannot  the  mUltary  job  be 
done  without  the  added  forces?  On  the  other, 
if  the  enemy  can  conduct  Ms  terror  "from 
the  bushes."  can  the  mUltary  job  be  done 
even  with  them?) 

(4)  WUl  the  effect  of  any  VS.  additions  be 
neutralised,  or  stalemated,  by  specific  enemy 
counter-deployments  Involving  more  forces 
from  North  Vietnam  (and  perhi^M  introduc- 
tion of  more  Chinese  in  North  Vietnam  and 
Chinese  and  other  "volunteers"  Into  South 
Vietnam)  T 
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(5)  WIU  the  factors  mentioned  in  (1)  above 
generate  such  lzap«tleiu«  In  the  United 
States  that  "hawk"  pressures  will  be  Irreslst* 
Ible  to  expand  the  land  war  Into  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia and  North  Vietnam  and  to  take 
stronger  air  and  nayal  actions  against  North 
Vietnam,  with  consequent  risks  of  a  much 
larger  war  Involving  China  and  Russia  and 
of  even  more  dove-hawk  polarization  at  home 
and  abroad? 

The  answer  to  Question  1  (regarding  "dove" 
reaction),  we  believe,  is  a  qualified  no.  Bar- 
ring escalation  of  the  "external"  war  dis- 
cussed under  Question  5,  we  believe  that  in- 
creased forces  will  not  lead  to  massive  civil 
disobedience.  However,  a  request  for  Con- 
gressional authority  to  call  Reserves  would 
lead  to  divisive  debate. 

"Question  a  (relating  to  more  efficient  use 
of  n.S.  forces)  Is  an  important  one.  but  Its 
answer,  even  If  moat  favorable.  Is  not  likely 
to  free-up  enough  personnel  wO  satisfy  a 
200.000-m*n  request.  It  Is  true  that  one  of 
the  additional  divisions  oould  be  eliminated 
U  the  U.S.  Army  eschewed  the  DelU,  and 
certain  of  the  other  ground-force  require- 
ments could  be  eliminated  if  the  U.S.  Marines 
ceased  grass-roou  pacification  activities.  Ad- 
ditional fractions  might  be  trimmed  if  the 
ARVN  (whose  unin^ired  performance  Is  ex- 
asperating) were  jacked  up.  if  the  Koreans 
provided  more  combat  or  usable  logistics 
personnel,  or  if  other  third-country  forces 
were  forthcoming.  Efforts  along  this  line 
should  be  made,  but  the  items  thAt  prove  out 
will  not  go  nearly  as  far  as  the  200,000  re- 
quest. 

"Questions  3  and  4  (relating  to  the  value  of 
additional  U.S.  forces  and  possible  enemy 
action  to  offset  them)  are  very  difficult  ones 
and  can  be  treated  together.  In  I>ecember 
1066,  when  the  n.S.  had  176.000  men  In  Viet- 
nam, I  reported  that  'the  odds  are  even  that, 
even  with  the  recommended  deployments. 
we  will  be  faced  in  early  1967  with  a  military 
standoff  at  a  much  higher  level.  .  .  .'  In  Octo- 
ber 10M,  when  our  deployments  had  reached 
335,000. 1  pointed  out  that  that  was  substan- 
tially the  case  and  that  'I  see  no  reasonable 
way  to  bring  the  war  to  em  end  soon.'  That 
remains  true  today.  With  respect  to  Ques- 
tion 3,  this  Is  because  the  enemy  has  us 
'stalemated'  and  has  the  capability  to  tailor 
his  actions  to  his  supplies  and  manpower 
and,  by  hit-and-run  terror,  to  make  govern- 
ment and  pacification  very  difficult  In  large 
parts  of  the  country  almost  without  regard 
to  the  size  of  n.S.  forces  there;  and,  with 
respect  to  Question  4,  because  the  enemy  can 
and  almost  certainly  will  maintain  the  mili- 
tary 'stalemate'  by  matching  our  added  de- 
ployments as  necessary.  (Oeneral  Westmore- 
land has  made  the  point  that  'this  war  is  ac- 
tion and  counteraction;  any  time  we  take  an 
action,  we  can  expect  a  reaction.'  He  added, 
'It  Is  likely  the  enemy  will  react  by  adding 
troops.')  In  any  event,  there  Is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  added  deployments  will  end  the 
war  in  less  than  two  years  and  no  assurance 
that  they  will  end  It  in  three,  or  five  years. 

"Question  5  (regarding  Irresistible  pres- 
sures to  expand  the  war )  is  the  toughest  one 
"The  addition  of  the  200,000  men.  Involv- 
ing as  it  does  a  call-up  of  Reserves  and  an 
addition  of  500.000  to  the  military  strength, 
would,  as  mentioned  above,  almost  certainly 
set  off  bitter  Congressional  debate  and  Ir- 
resistible domestic  preoeures  for  stronger  ac- 
tion outside  South  Vietnam.  Cries  would 
go  up — much  louder  than  they  already 
have — to  "take  the  wraps  off  the  men  in  the 
field.'  The  actions  would  include  more  in- 
tense bombing — not  only  around-the-clock 
bombing  of  targets  already  authorized,  but 
also  bombing  of  strategic  targets  such  as 
locks  and  dikes,  and  mining  of  the  harbors 
against  Soviet  and  other  ships.  Associated  ac- 
tions Impelled  by  the  situation  would  be  ma- 
jor ground  actions  In  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
probably  m  North  Vietnam — first  as  a  plncer 
operation  north  of  the  DMZ  and  then  at  a 
point  such  as  Vlnh.  The  uae  of  tactical  nu- 
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clear  and  area-denial  radiological -bacteriolo- 
gical-chemical weapons  would  probably  be 
suggested  at  sctne  point  if  the  Chlneae  en- 
tered the  war  in  Vietnam  or  Korea  or  If 
U.S.  loeaee  were  running  high  while  con- 
ventional efforts  were  not  jxvduclng  dealred 
results." 

•OICBING  PXTVPOSSS  AND  PATOfTS 

"Oar  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  de- 
stgned  to  serve  three  purpoees : 

"(1)  To  retaliate  and  to  lift  the  morale  of 
the  peoi^e  in  the  South  who  were  being 
attacked  by  agents  of  the  North. 

"(2)  To  add  to  the  pressure  on  Hanoi  to 
end  the  war. 

"(3)  To  reduce  the  fiow  and  or  to  Increase 
the  coat  of  Infiltrating  men  and  materiel 
from  North  to  South. 

"We  cannot  Ignore  that  a  limitation  on 
bombing  will  cause  serious  psychological 
problems  among  the  men,  officers  and  com- 
manders, who  will  not  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  should  withhold  punishment  from 
the  enemy.  General  Westmoreland  said  that 
he  Is  'frankly  dismayed  at  even  the  thought 
of  stopping  the  bombing  program.'  But  this 
reason  for  attacking  North  Vietnam  must  be 
scrutinized  carefully.  We  should  not  bomb 
for  punitive  reasons  If  it  serves  no  other  pur- 
pooe — especially  If  analysis  shows  that  the 
actions  may  be  counter-productive.  It  costs 
American  lives;  it  creates  a  backfire  of  revul- 
sion and  opposltic»i  by  killing  civilians;  It 
creates  serious  risks;  it  may  harden  the 
enemy. 

"With  respect  to  added  pressure  on  the 
North,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  Hanoi 
may  already  have  'written  off'  all  assets  and 
lives  that  might  be  destroyed  by  U.S.  military 
actions  short  of  occupation  or  annihilation. 
They  can  and  will  hold  out  at  least  so  long 
as  a  prospect  of  winning  'the  war  of  attri- 
tion' in  the  South  exists.  And  our  best  judg- 
ment Is  that  a  Hanoi  prerequisite  to  negoti- 
ations is  slgnlflcant  retrenchment  (if  not 
complete  stoppage)  of  U.S.  military  actions 
against  them — at  the  least,  a  cessation  of 
bombing.  In  this  connection,  Consul-Oeneral 
Rice  (Hong  Kong  7581,  6-1-67)  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  we  cannot  by  bombing  reach 
the  critical  level  of  pain  In  North  Vietnam 
and  that,  'below  that  level,  pain  only  in- 
creases the  will  to  fight.'  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son said  to  Mr.  Vance  on  April  28  that  our 
bombing,  particularly  in  the  Red  River  DelU, 
Is  unifying  North  Vietnam." 

"With  respect  to  interdiction  of  men  and 
materiel,  it  now  appears  that  no  combina- 
tion of  actions  against  the  North  short  of 
destruction  of  the  regime  or  occupation  of 
North  Vietnamese  territory  will  physically 
reduce  the  fiow  of  men  and  material  below 
the  relatively  small  amount  needed  by  enemy 
forces  to  continue  the  war  In  the  South. 
Our  effort  can  and  does  have  severe  disrup- 
tive effects,  which  Hanoi  can  and  does  com- 
pensate for  by  the  reallocation  of  manpower 
and  other  resources;  and  our  effort  can  and 
does  have  sporadic  retarding  effects,  which 
Hanoi  can  and  does  plan  on  and  pre-stock 
against.  Our  efforts  physically  to  cut  the 
flow  meaningfully  by  actions  In  North  Viet- 
nam therefore  largely  fail  and,  in  falling, 
transmute  attempted  interdiction  into  pain, 
or  pressure  on  the  North  (the  factor  dls- 
ciissed  In  the  paragraph  next  above).  The 
lowest  celling  on  infiltration  can  probably 
be  achieved  by  concentration  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  'funnel'  south  of  20  degrees  and 
on  the  Trail  in  Laos. 

"But  what  If  the  above  anaijrses  are 
wrong?  Why  not  escalate  the  bombing  and 
mine  the  harbors  (and  perhaps  occupy 
southern  North  Vietnam) — on  the  gamble 
that  it  would  constrict  the  flow,  meaning- 
fully limiting  enemy  action  In  the  South, 
and  that  It  would  bend  Hanoi?  The  aiuwer 
is  that  the  costs  and  risks  of  the  actions 
must  be  considered. 

"The  primary  costs  of  course  are  US  lives: 
The  air  campaign  against  heavily  defended 
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areas  costs  us  one  pilot  in  every  40  sorties. 
In  addition,  an  Important  but  hard-to- meas- 
ure cost  Is  domestic  and  world  opinion :  There 
may  be  a  limit  beyond  which  many  Ameri- 
cans and  much  of  the  world  will  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  go.  The  picture  of  the 
world's  greatest  superpower  killing  or  seri- 
ously injuring  1000  non-combatants  a  week, 
while  trying  to  pound  a  tiny  backward  na- 
tion into  submission  on  an  Issue  whose  mer- 
its are  hotly  dl^>uted,  is  not  a  pretty  one. 
It  could  conceivably  produce  a  costly  dis- 
tortion In  the  American  national  conscious- 
ness and  in  the  world  image  of  the  United 
States — especially  if  the  damage  to  North 
Vietnam  is  complete  enough  to  be  'success- 
ful.' 

"The  most  Important  risk,  hoiwever,  is  the 
likely  Soviet,  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
reaction  to  Intensified  U.S.  air  attacks,  har- 
bor-mining, and  ground  actions  against 
North  Vietnam." 

UXXLT   COMirUjnST   KXACnONS 

"At  the  present  time,  no  actions— except 
air  strikes  and  artillery  fire  necessary  to  quiet 
hostile  batteries  across  the  border — are  al- 
lowed against  Cambodian  territory.  In  Laoe, 
we  average  6000  attack  sorties  a  month 
againvt  the  mfiltraUon  routes  and  base 
areas,  we  fire  artillery  from  South  Vietnam 
against  targets  in  Laos,  and  we  will  be  pro- 
viding 3-man  leaders  for  each  of  20  12-man 
US-Vietnamese  Special  Forces  teams  that 
operate  to  a  depth  of  20  kilometers  Into 
Laos.  Against  North  Vietnam,  we  average 
8,000  or  more  att«u:k  sorties  a  month  against 
all  worthwhile  fixed  and  LOC  targets;  we 
use  artillery  against  ground  targets  across 
the  DMZ;  we  fire  from  naval  vessels  at  tar- 
gets ashore  and  afloat  up  to  19  degrees,  and 
we  mine  their  Inland  waterways,  estuaries 
and  coastal  waters  up  to  20  degrees. 

"Intensified  air  attacks  against  the  same 
types  of  targets,  we  would  anticipate,  would 
lead  to  no  great  change  in  the  policies  and 
reckctlons  of  the  Communist  powers  beyond 
the  furnishing  of  some  new  equipment  and 
manpower.*  China,  for  example,  has  not  re- 
acted to  our  striking  MIO  fields  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  we  do  not  expect  them  to. 
although  there  are  scene  signs  of  greater 
Chinese  participation  In  North  Vietnamese 
air  defense. 

"Mining  the  harbors  wovild  be  much  more 
serious.  It  would  place  Moscow  In  a  particu- 
larly galling  dilemma  as  to  how  to  preserve 
the  Soviet  position  and  prestige  in  such  a 
disadvantageous  place.  "The  Soviets  might, 
but  probably  would  not,  force  a  confronta- 
tion In  Southeast  Asia — where  even  with 
minesweepers  they  would  be  at  as  great  a 
military  disadvantage  as  we  were  when  they 
blocked  the  corridor  to  Berlin  In  1961.  but 
where  their  vital  Interest,  unlike  ours  in 
Berlin  (and  in  Cuba),  is  not  so  clearly  at 
stake.  Moscow  In  this  case  should  be  expected 
to  send  volunteers,  including  pilots,  to  North 
Vietnam;  to  provide  some  new  and  better 
weapons  and  equipment;  to  consider  some 
action  In  Korea,  Turkey,  Iran,  the  Middle 
East  or,  most  likely,  Berlin,  where  the  Soviets 


•The  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  on  May  8 
said  that  Hanoi  may  press  Moscow  for  addi- 
tional equipment  and  that  there  is  a  "good 
chance  that  under  pressure  the  Soviets  would 
provide  such  weapons  an  cruise  missiles  and 
tactical  rockets"  in  addition  to  a  limited 
number  of  volunteers  or  crews  for  sdrcraft  or 
sophisticated  equipment.  Moscow,  with  re- 
spect to  equipment,  might  provide  better 
surface-to-air  missiles,  better  anti-aircraft 
guns,  the  YAK-a8  aircraft,  anti-tank  mis- 
siles and  artillery,  heavier  artillery  and  mor- 
tars, coastal  defense  missiles  with  25-60  mile 
ranges  and  2200-pound  warheads.  KOMAR 
gulded-miaslle  coastal  patrol  boats  with  20- 
mlle  Btirface-to-surface  missiles,  and  some 
chemical  munitions.  She  might  consider 
sending  medium  jet  bombers  and  fighter 
bombers  to  pooe  a  threat  to  all  South  Viet- 
nam. 
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can  control  the  degree  of  crisis  better;  and 
to  show  across-the-board  hostility  toward 
the  US  (interrupting  any  on-going  conver- 
sations on  ABl^,  non-proliferation,  etc.). 
China  could  be  expected  to  seize  upon  the 
harbor-mlnlng  as  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
Soviet  political  Infiuence  In  Hanoi  and  to 
discredit  the  USSR  if  the  SovleU  took  no 
military  action  to  open  the  ports.  Peking 
might  read  tt\e  harbor-mining  as  indicating 
that  the  US  was  going  to  apply  military  pres- 
sure until  North  Vietnam  capitulated,  and 
that  this  meant  an  eventual  invasion.  If  so, 
China  might  decide  to  intervene  In  the  war 
with  combat  troops  and  air  power,  to  which 
we  would  eventually  have  to  respond  by 
bombing  Chinese  airfields  and  perhaps  other 
targets  as  well.  Hanoi  would  tighten  belts, 
refuse  to  talk,  and  persevere — as  It  could 
without  too  much  difficulty.  North  Vietnam 
would  of  course  be  fully  dependent  for  sup- 
plies on  China's  will,  and  Soviet  Infiuence  in 
Hanoi  would  therefore  be  reduced.  (Ambas- 
sador Sullivan  feels  very  strongly  that  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  by  our  actions 
against  the  port,  to  tip  Hanoi  away  from 
Moscow  and  toward  Peking.) 

"To  US  ground  actions  in  North  Vietnam, 
we  would  expect  China  to  respond  by  enter- 
ing the  war  with  both  ground  and  air  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  could  be  expected  in  these 
circumstances  to  take  all  actions  listed  above 
under  the  lesser  provocations  and  to  gener- 
ate a  serious  confrontation  with  the  United 
Stateis  at  one  or  more  places  of  her  own 
choosing. 

"Ground  actions  in  Laos  are  similarly  un- 
wise. LeDuan,  Hanoi's  third-  or  fourth-rank- 
ing leader,  has  stated  the  truth  when  he 
said  'the  occupation  of  the  Western  High- 
lands is  a  tough  job  but  the  attack  on  cen- 
tral and  lower  Laos  is  a  still  tougher  one. 
If  a  small  force  Is  used,  the  problem  remains 
Insoluble.  The  US  may  face  a  series  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  military,  political  and  logistic 
fields  If  a  larger  force  goes  into  operation.  In 
effect,  an  attack  on  central  and  lower  Laos 
would  mean  the  opening  of  another,  front 
nearer  to  North  Vietnam,  and  then  the  US 
troops  would  have  to  clash  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  main  force.'  In  ereence,  a  bri- 
gade will  beget  a  division  and  a  division  a 
corps,  each  calling  down  matching  forces 
from  North  Vietnam  Into  territory  to  their 
liking  and  suggesting  to  Hanoi  that  they 
take  action  in  Northern  Laos  to  suck  us  txu- 
ther  In.  We  would  simply  have  a  wider  war, 
with  Souvanna  back  in  Paris,  world  opinion 
against  us,  and  no  solution  either  to  the 
wider  war  or  to  the  one  we  already  have  in 
Vietnam. 

"These  are  the  likely  costs  and  risks  of 
COURSE  A,  They  are,  we  believe,  both  unac- 
ceptable and  unnecessary.  Ground  action  in 
North  Vietnam,  because  of  Its  escalatory 
potential.  Is  clearly  unwise  despite  the  open 
Invitation  and  temptation  posed  by  enemy 
troops  operating  freely  back  and  forth  across 
the  DMZ.  Yet  we  believe  that,  short  of  threat- 
ening and  perhaps  toppling  the  Hanoi  regime 
Itself,  pressure  against  the  North  will,  if 
anything,  harden  Hanoi's  unwillingness  to 
talk  and  her  settlement  terms  if  she  does. 
China,  we  believe,  will  oppose  settlement 
throughout.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a  chance 
that  the  Soviets,  at  the  brink,  will  exert 
effcrts  to  bring  about  peace;  but  we  believe 
also  that  intensified  bombing  and  harbor- 
mlnlng.  even  if  coupled  with  political  pres- 
sure from  Moscow,  will  neither  bring  Hanoi 
to  negotiate  nor  affect  North  Vietnam's 
terms." 

B.    ANALTBXS    OF    COTTRSX    B 

"As  Of  March  18.  1967,  the  approved  US 
Porce  Structure  (Program  4)  for  Southeast 
Asia  provided  for  87  maneuver  battalions,  42 
air  squadrons,  and  a  total  strensith  of  468,000 
men.  Based  on  current  forecasts  of  enemy 
strength,  under  COURSE  B  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  approve  now  for  deployment 
more  than  9  of  the  24  available  maneuver 
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battalions  and  one  of  the  air  squadrons — a 
total  of  approximately  30.000  men  Including 
appropriate  land  and  sea  support  forces  (see 
Attachment  ni ) . 

"This  approach  would  be  based,  first,  on 
Oeneral  Westmoreland's  statement  that 
'without  (his  requested)  forces,  we  will  not 
t>e  in  danger  of  being  defeated  .  .  .  but  prog- 
ress will  be  slowed  down,'  and  Oeneral 
Wheeler's  support  of  that  view.  Oeneral 
Wheeler  added.  'We  won't  lose  the  war,  but  It 
win  be  a  longer  one.'  It  would  be  based, 
second,  on  the  fact  that  no  one  argues  that 
the  added  forces  will  probably  cause  the 
war  to  end  in  less  than  two  years.  COURSE  B 
Implies  a  conviction  that  neither  military  de- 
feat nor  military  victory  Is  in  the  cards,  with 
cr  without  the  large  added  deployments,  and 
that  the  price  of  the  large  added  deployments 
and  the  strategy  of  COURSE  A  will  be  to  ex- 
pand the  war  dangerously.  COURSE  B  is  de- 
signed to  Improve  negotiating  environment 
within  a  limited  deployment  of  US  forces  by 
combining  ccntlnucus  attacks  against  VC/ 
NVA  main  force  units  with  slow  Improve- 
ments in  pacification  (which  may  follow 
the  new  constitution,  the  national  reconcilia- 
tion, our  added  effcrts  and  the  Vietnamese 
election  this  fall)  and  a  restrained  program 
of  action  against  the  North. 

"This  alternative  would  give  General  West- 
moreland 96  maneuver  battalions — an  85  per 
cent  Increase  In  combat  force  over  the  52 
battalions  that  he  had  in  Vietnam  in  June  of 
last  year,  and  22  per  cent  more  than  the  79 
we  had  there  at  the  beginzUng  of  this  year. 
According  to  this  report,  we  have  already 
passed  the  'cross-over  point,'  where  the  en- 
emy's losses  exceed  his  additions:  we  will 
soon  have  in  Vietnam  200,000  more  U.S. 
troops  than  there  are  in  enemy  main  force 
units.  We  should  therefore,  without  added 
deployments,  be  able  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary initiative,  especially  if  U.S.  troops  in 
less-essential  missions  (such  as  in  the  Delta 
and  in  pacification  duty )  *  are  considered 
strategic  reserves. 

"The  strategy  or  proponents  of  COURSE  B 
Is  based  on  their  belief  that  we  are  in  a 
military  situation  that  cannot  be  changed 
materially  by  expanding  our  military  effort, 
that  the  pollticD-paclflcation  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  will  Improve  but  not  fast, 
and  that  (in  view  of  all  this)  Hanoi  will  not 


•General  Wheeler  has  explained  where 
the  first  2y3  divisions  would  go:  "One  on  the 
DMZ  to  relieve  the  Marines  to  work  with 
ARVN  on  pacification;  one  east  of  Saigon  to 
relieve  the  9th  Division  to  deploy  to  the 
Delta  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
three  good  ARVN  divisions  now  there;  the 
brigade  to  Quang  Ngai  to  make  there  the 
progress  in  pacification  in  the  next  year  that 
we  have  made  in  BInh  Dlnh  in  the  past 
year."  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  first  100,000  men 
are  for  pacification  and  for  the  Delta.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  said  regarding  the  Delta. 
"In  the  fourth  Corps,  there  Is  no  threat  of 
strategic  VC  victories  and  there  are  three 
good  ARVN  divisions  there."  The  question 
arises  whether  U.S.  combat  troops  should  be 
devoted  to  paciflcatlon  or  to  the  Delta.  Are 
these  not  matters  for  the  Vietnamese?  The 
Delta  may  be  a  test  case  of  the  proposed 
strategy.  It  is  normally  stated  that  "in  order 
to  win  in  Vietnam  we  must  win  in  the  Delta 
wherp  t>-e  people  are."  This  obviously  implies 
that  Saigon's  writ  must  run  throughout  the 
Delta.  But  two  facts  appear:  (1)  The  Delta 
is  a  fairly  active  VC  area.  In  which  a  moder- 
ately high  level  of  State  n  guerrilla  warfare 
tactics  are  pursued;  and  (2)  the  VC  effort  is 
primarily  indigenous  (that  is,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Main  Force  units  play  almost 
no  role).  If  our  "success"  objective  is  solely 
to  check  or  offset  North  Vietnam's  forceful 
Intervention  In  the  South,  we  are  In  that 
position  already  In  the  Delta!  Must  we  go 
further  and  do  the  job  tor  the  South  Viet- 
namese? What  kind  of  a  deal  could  the  con- 
tending forces  cut  in  the  Delta? 
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capitulate  soon.  An  aspect  of  the  strategy  Is 
a  "cool"  drive  to  settle  the  war — a  deliberate 
process  on  three  fronts;  Large  unit,  politlco- 
paciflcatlon,  and  diplomatic.  Its  approach  on 
the  large-unit  front  Is  to  maintain  the  initi- 
ative that  "Program  4-plus"  forces  will  per- 
mit, to  move  on  with  pacification  efforts  and 
vrlth  the  national  election  in  September,  and 
to  lay  the  groundwork  by  periodic  peace 
probes,  perhaps  suggesting  secret  talks  asso- 
ciated with  limitation  of  bombing  and  with 
a  view  to  finding  a  compromise  involving, 
inter  alia,  a  role  in  the  South  for  members 
of  the  VC. 

"This  alternative  would  not  Involve  U.S. 
or  Vietnamese  forces  In  any  numbers  In  Laos 
or  Cambodia,  and  definitely  not  In  North 
Vietnam.  Since  the  U.S.  Reserves  would  still 
be  untapped,  they  would  still  be  available  for 
use  later  In  Asia,  or  elsewhere,  if  it  became 
necessary." 

BOMBING    PROCRAK 

"The  bombing  program  that  would  be  a 
part  of  this  strategy  is,  baslcaly,  a  program 
of  concentration  of  effort  on  the  infiltration 
routes  near  the  south  of  Ncm^  Vietnam.  The 
major  Infiltration-related  targets  In  the  Red 
River  basin  having  been  destroyed,  such  in- 
terdiction is  now  best  served  by  concentra- 
tion of  all  effort  In  the  southern  neck  at 
North  Vietnam.  All  of  the  sorties  would  be 
flown  in  the  area  between  17  degrees  and 
20  degrees.  This  shift,  despite  possible  in- 
creases In  antiaircraft  capability  In  the  area, 
should  reduce  the  pilot  and  aircraft  loss 
rates  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  The  shift 
will.  If  anything,  be  of  positive  military 
value  to  General  Westmoreland  while  taking 
some  steam  out  of  the  popualr  effort  In  the 
North. 

"The  above  shift  of  bombing  strategy,  now 
that  almost  all  major  targets  have  been 
struck  in  the  Red  River  basin,  can  to  military 
advantage  be  made  at  any  time.  It  should  not 
be  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  Hanoi 
to  negotiate,  although  that  might  be  a 
bonus  effect.  To  maximize  the  chances  of 
getting  that  bonus  effect,  the  optimum 
scenario  would  probably  be  (1)  to  Inform 
the  Soviets  quietly  that  within  a  few  days 
the  shift  would  take  place,  setting  no  time 
limits  but  making  no  promises  not  to  return 
to  the  Red  River  basin  to  attack  targets 
which  later  acquire  military  importance  ( any 
deal  with  Hanoi  is  likely  to  be  midwifed  by 
Moscow);  (2)  to  make  the  shift  as  predict- 
ed, wit^hout  fanfare;  and  (3)  to  explain  pub- 
licly, when  the  shift  had  become  obvious, 
that  the  northern  targets  had  been  destroyed, 
that  that  had  been  militarily  important,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  need  to  return  to  the 
northern  areas  unless  military  necessity 
dictated  It.  T^e  shift  should  not  be  huck- 
stered. Moscow  would  almost  certainly  pass 
its  Information  on  to  Hanoi,  and  mi^t  urge 
Hanoi  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  de-escalate 
the  war  by  talks  or  otherwise.  Hand,  not 
having  been  asked  a  question  by  us  and 
having  no  ultimatum-like  time  limit,  would 
be  In  a  better  fMsture  to  answer  favorably 
than  has  been  the  caae  in  the  past.  The 
military  side  of  the  shift  is  sound,  however 
whether  or  not  the  diplomatic  spUI-over  la 
successful.  6)" 

McNaughton  concluded  his  case  against 
force  level  Increases  by  proposing  a  time- 
phased  "suggested  strategy": 

"(1)  Now:  Not  to  panic  because  of  a  be- 
lief that  Hanoi  must  be  made  to  capitulate 
before  the  1968  elections.  No  one's  proposal 
achieves  that  end. 

"(2)  Now:  Press  on  energeticsJly  with  the 
military,  pacification  and  political  programs 
in  the  South,  including  groundwork  for  suc- 
cessful elections  in  September.  Drive  hard 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  Vietnamese 
military  forces. 

"(3)  Now:  Issue  a  NSAM  nailing  down  U.S. 
policy  as  described  herein,  "mereafter,  pub- 
licly, (a)  emphasize  consistently  that  the  sole 
as  objective  In  Vietnam  has  been  and  is  to 
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psrmlt  Ui«  people  of  Soutb  Vietnam  to  ileter- 
mlxte  tbelT  own  futiue,  and  (b)  declare  that 
we  have  already  either  denied  or  ofiaet  the 
North  Vietnamese  Intervention  and  that  af- 
ter the  September  electlone  in  Vietnam  we 
will  have  achieved  >ucceaa.  The  neceeaary 
steps  having  been  taken  to  deny  the  North 
the  ability  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  and 
an  elected  government  sitting  in  Saigon,  the 
South  will  be  in  poeltion,  albeit  Imperfect,  to 
start  the  business  of  producing  a  full-spec- 
trum government  in  South  Vietnam. 

"(4)  June:  Concentrate  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  on  physical  Interdiction  of 
men  and  materiel.  This  would  mean  termi- 
nating, except  where  the  Interdiction  objec- 
tive clearly  indicates  otherwise,  all  bombing 
north  of  30  degrees  and  improving  interdic- 
tion as  much  as  possible  in  the  Infiltration 
'funnel'  south  of  20  degrees  by  concentration 
of  sorties  and  by  an  all-out  effort  to  Improve 
detection  devices,  denial  weapons,  and  In- 
terdiction tactics. 

"(5)  July:  Avoid  the  explosive  Congres- 
sional debate  and  US  Reserve  call-up  Imollclt 
in  the  Westmoreland  troop  request.  Decide 
that,  unless  the  mlUUry  situation  worsens 
dramatically.  US  deployments  will  be  limited 
to  Program  4-plus  (which,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  will  not  put  us  In  danger 
of  being  defeated,  but  will  mean  slow  prog- 
ress In  the  South).  Associated  with  this  de- 
cision are  decisions  not  to  use  large  numbers 
of  US  troopw  In  the  Delta  and  not  to  use  large 
numbers  of  them  In  grass-roots  pacification 
work. 

"(6)  September.  Move  the  newly  elected 
Saigon  government  well  beyond  its  National 
Reconciliation  program  to  seek  a  political 
settlement  with  the  non -Communist  mem- 
bers of  the  NLP — to  explore  a  ceasefire  and 
to  reach  an  accommodation  with  the  non- 
Communlst  South  Vietnamese  who  are  under 
the  VC  banner:  to  accent  them  as  members 
of  an  opposition  political  party,  and.  If  neces- 
sary, to  accept  their  Individual  participation 
In  the  national  government — In  sum.  a 
settlement  to  transform  the  members  of  the 
VC  from  military  opponents  to  political  op- 
ponents. 

"(7)  October:  Explain  the  situation  to 
the  Canadians.  Indians.  British.  UN  and 
others,  as  well  as  nations  now  contributing 
forces,  requesting  them  to  contribute  border 
forces  to  help  make  the  inside-South  Viet- 
nam accommodation  possible,  and — con- 
sistent with  our  desire  neither  to  occupy  nor 
to  have  bases  In  Vietnam — offering  to  re- 
move later  an  equivalent  number  of  US 
forces.  (This  initiative  is  worth  taking  de- 
spite Its  slim  chance  of  success. t." 

His  closing  paragraph  repeated  his  belief 
that  it  had  to  be  made  clear  to  political  ard 
military  leaders  alike  that  the  troop  limit  a=i 
imposed  by  Course  B  which  he  recommended 
was  firm  and  short  of  an  imminent  military 
defeat  would  not  be  breached.  Westmoreland 
and  the  JCS  had  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
oblectlve  was  not  to  attain  'victory'  but  to 
make  progress,  albeit  slow,  without  the  rUks 
attendant  to  Course  A.  He  acknowledg->d  that 
It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  President  to  stick 
at  550.000  troops  In  South  Vietnam  or  to 
limit  the  bombing  program  to  targets  south 
of  the  20th  parallel,  but  that  It  would  be 
possible,  and  that  in  his  estimation  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  course  of  action  far  outweighed 
the  political  risks  which  Co\irse  A  included 
7) 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  ground  forces 
strategy,  what  McNaughton  was  really,  it 
appears,  saying  was  that  we  should  make 
a  decision  to  basically  set  our  objectives 
within  a  time  frame  geared  to  South  Viet- 
namese Army  and  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment progress,  and  that  in  doing  so  our  own 
troops  In  approximately  the  current  strengths 
could  be  devoted  to  providing  the  shield 
while  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  pro- 
vided the  shelter  and  performed  the  vital 
pacification  function  As  he  noted,  asso- 
ciated  in   the  decision   was  the   VOTy   con- 
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scious  determination  not  to  use  large 
numbers  of  U.S.  tro<^]a  in  the  delta 
and  not  to  use  large  numbers  of  them 
m  what  he  called  "grass  roots  pacifica- 
tion work."  the  two  Justifications  most  fre- 
quently used  to  support  requests  for  addi- 
tional troops.  The  appraisal,  as  well  as  the 
alternative  military  courses  of  action  and 
their  analyses  contained  in  this  document 
provided  the  catalyst  for  the  subsequent  and 
final  decisions  on  Program  5. 

CHtKFS  Crr«  PivK  Majob  Akeas  or  Conc««n 

Extracts  from  the  secret  Pentagon  papers 
on  US  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
including  excerpts  from  a  memorandum  by 
th!  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  May  31.  1967.  re- 
plying to  UcNaughton's  draft  memorandum 
to  the  President: 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  replied  to  the  19  May  Draft  Presiden- 
tial Memorandum  prepared  by  McNaughton. 
It  was  a  sharply  worded  and  strong  reply,  ex- 
pressing strong  objections  to  the  basic  orien- 
tation of  the  paper  as  well  as  Its  specific  rec- 
ommendations and  objectives  The  Chiefs 
rjsented  the  Implication  of  the  DPM  that 
Course  A  generally  reflected  their  recom- 
mendations. They  insisted  that  Course  A  as 
outlined  In  the  DPM  was  an  extrapolation 
of  a  number  of  proposals  which  were  recom- 
mended separately  but  not  In  concert  or 
ever  interpreted  as  a  single  course  of  action 
as  they  were  In  the  DPM  The  JCS  categori- 
cally denied  that  the  combination  force 
levels,  deployments,  and  military  actions 
of  Course  A  accurately  reflected  the  positions 
or  recommendations  of  CONUSMACV.  CIN- 
CP.\C  or  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They  stated  that 
the  positions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
which  provide  a  better  basis  against  which 
to  compare  other  alternatives  were  already 
set  forth  In  JCSM  218-67.  JCSM  286-67  and 
JCSM  288-67 

There  were  five  major  areas  of  concern 
detailed  in  the  JCSM:  objectives,  military 
strategy  in  operations,  military  strategy  for 
air  and  naval  war.  the  domestic  attitude  and 
predicted  reactions  in  the  international  at- 
titude and  reaction.  Reference  objectives, 
the  preferred  course  of  action  in  the  Draft 
Presidential  Memorandum.  Course  B.  was  not 
considered  by  the  military  heads  to  be  "con- 
sistent with  NSAM  288  or  with  the  explicit 
public  statements  of  U.S  policy  and  objec- 
tives.'  In  the  eyes  of  the  Joint  Staff 

"The  DPM  would,  in  effect,  limit  U8  ob- 
jectives to  merely  guaranteeing  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
future  on  the  one  hand  and  offsetting  the 
effect  of  North  Vietnam's  application  of  force 
In  South  Vietnam  on  the  other  The  United 
States  would  remain  committed  to  these  two 
objectives  only  so  long  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese continue  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
also  noted  that  the  DPM  contains  no  state- 
ment of  military  objectives  to  be  achieved 
and  that  current  US  national,  military,  and 
political  objectives  are  far  more  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching.  Thus: 

"a.  The  DPM  falls  to  appreciate  the  full 
implications  for  the  Free  World  of  failure 
to  achieve  a  successful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia. 

"b.  Modification  of  present  US  objectives, 
as  called  for  In  the  DPM,  would  undermine 
and  no  longer  provide  a  complete  rationale 
for  our  presence  in  South  Vietnam  or  much 
of  our  effort  over  the  past  two  years, 

"c.  The  positions  of  the  more  than  35  na- 
tions supporting  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
might  be  rendered  untenable  by  such  drastic 
changes  In  US  policy  22." 

The  strategy  proposed  In  the  Draft  Presi- 
dential memorandum  which  the  Chiefs  char- 
acterized as  "making  do"  was  not  acceptable 
either: 

"MUltary  Strategy  and  Operations  (Other 
than  Air-Naval  Operations  in  the  North). 
The  DPM  favors  Course  B  with  Inadequate 
analysts  of  Its  Implications  for  conduct  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  strategy  embodied 
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in  this  alternative — largely  designed  to 
"make  do"  with  military  resources  currently 
approved  for  Southeast  Asia — would  not  per- 
mit early  termination  of  hostlMtles  on  terms 
aocepuble  to  the  United  States,  supporting 
Free  World  nations,  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam.  The  force  structure  envisaged  pro- 
vides little  capability  for  Initiative  action 
and  Inaufflclent  resources  to  maintain 
momentum  required  for  expeditious  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  Further,  this  approach  would 
result  in  a  significant  downgrading  of  the 
Revolutionary  Development  Program  consid- 
ered so  essential  to  the  realization  of  our 
goaU  m  Vietnam.  It  would  also  result  In  the 
abandonment  of  the  Important  delta  region 
on  the  basis  of  its  being  primarily  a  problem 
for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  solve  without 
additional  external  assletance    23)" 

There  was  little  more  agreement  expressed 
about  the  bombing,  about  the  domestic  at- 
titude or   the   International  attitude: 

"Military  Strategy  for  Air-Naval  War  In  the 
North.  The  DPM  stresses  a  policy  which  would 
concentrate  air  operations  In  the  North  Viet- 
namese "funnel"  south  of  20  degrees  The 
concept  of  a  "funnel"  Is  misleading,  since  In 
fact  the  communists  are  supplying  their 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  from  all  sides, 
through  the  demilitarized  zone.  Laoe.  the 
coast.  Cambodia,  and  the  rivers  in  the  Delta 
According  to  the  DPM.  limiting  the  bombing 
to  south  of  20  degrees  might  result  In  in- 
creased negotatlon  opportunities  with  Hanoi 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  such  a 
new  self-imposed  restraint  resulting  from 
this  major  change  in  strategy  would  most 
likely  have  the  opposite  effect  The  relative 
Immunity  granted  to  the  LOCs  and  distribu- 
tion system  outside  the  Panhandle  would  per- 
mit: (a)  a  rapid  recovery  from  the  damage 
sustained  to  date;  (b)  an  Increase  In  move- 
ment capability:  (c)  a  reduced  requirement 
for  total  supplies  In  the  pipeline:  (d)  a  con- 
centration of  air  defenses  Into  the  Panhandle: 
and  (e)  a  release  of  personnel  and  equipment 
for  increased  efforts  In  infiltration  of  South 
Vietnam  Also,  It  would  relieve  the  Hanoi 
leadership  from  experiencing  at  first  hand 
the  pressures  of  recent  air  operations  which 
foreign  obeervers  have  reported.  Any  possible 
political  advantages  gained  by  confining  our 
Interdiction  campaign  to  the  Panhandle 
would  be  offset  decisively  by  allowing  North 
Vietnam  to  continue  an  unobstructed  Im- 
portation of  war  material.  Further.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  drastic  reduction  In  the 
scale  of  air  operations  against  North  Vietnam 
could  only  result  In  the  strengthening  of  the 
enemy's  resolve  to  continue  the  war.  We 
doubt  the  reduction  in  scope  of  air  operations 
would  also  be  considered  by  many  as  a  weak- 
ening of  US  determination  and  a  North  Viet- 
namese victory  In  the  air  war  over  northern 
North  Vietnam.  The  combination  of  reduced 
military  pressures  against  North  Vietnam 
with  stringent  limitations  of  our  operations 
In  South  Vietnam,  as  suggested  In  Course  B, 
appears  even  more  questionable  conceptually 
It  would  most  likely  strengthen  the  enemy's 
ultimate  hope  of  victory  and  lead  to  a  redou- 
bling of  his  efforts.  (Seee  Part  III.  Appendix 
A,  for  additional  conunents.) 

"Domestic  Attitude  and  Predicted  Reac- 
tions. The  DPM  presents  an  assessment  of  US 
public  attitude  and  assumed  reactions  to 
several  occurrences.  Its  orientation  is  toward 
the  risks  Involved  In  Course  A.  The  difficulty 
of  making  accurate  Judgments  in  the  area  of 
public  response  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  concede  that  tbelr  ap- 
praisal Is  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty that  Is  Inherent  In  the  DPM.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  unable  to  find  due  cause  for  the 
degree  of  pessimism  expressed  In  the  DPM. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  firmly  believe  that 
the  American  people,  when  well  Informed 
about  the  Issues  at  stake,  expect  their  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  Its  conmiitments.  History 
illustrates  that  they  will,  in  turn,  support 
their  Government  In  Its  necessary  actions. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  there 
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Is  no  significant  sentiment  for  peace  at  any 
price.  They  lielleve  also  that  despite  some  pre- 
dictable debate  a  Reserve  callup  would  be 
willingly  accepted,  and  there  would  be  no 
""irresistible"  drive  from  any  quarter  for  un- 
necessary escalation  of  the  confiict.  (See  Part 
IV.  Appendix  A.  for  additional   comments.) 

'"International  Attitude  and  Predicted 
Reactton.  There  are  several  inconsistencies 
betwvSn  the  DPM  and  the  published  inteUl- 
gence  estimates.  For  example,  from  these  In- 
telligence estimates,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
Hanoi  Is  prepared  to  shun  negotiation,  re- 
gardless of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear,  until 
after  the  US  elections.  Also,  it  is  estimated 
that  US  prestige  will  not  decline  appreciably 
If  prompt  military  action  is  taken  to  bring 
the  confiict  to  an  early  close.  In  the  long 
term.  US  prestige  would  probably  rise.  The 
effect  of  signs  of  US  Irresolution  on  allies  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  friendly  countries 
threatened  by  conomunlst  Insurgency  could 
be  most  damaging  to  the  credibility  of  US 
commitments.  The  DPM  contains  the  view 
that  there  is  strong  likelihood  of  a  confronta- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
CHICOMs  or  the  USSR,  as  a  result  of  intensi- 
fication of  air  and  naval  operations  against 
North  Vietnam  and-or  a  major  increase  in  US 
forces  In  South  Vietnam,  Intelligence  esti- 
mates do  not  support  this  contention.  (See 
Part  V.  Appendix  A,  for  additional  com- 
ments,)  24)" 

Summarizing,  the  Chiefs  explained  that 
the  divergencies  between  the  DPM  and  the 
stated  policies,  objectives  and  concepts  were 
Individually  Important  and  In  their  eyes, 
reasons  for  concern.  However,  as  they  viewed 
them  collectively,  an  "alarming  pattern" 
emerged  which  suggested  a  major  realign- 
ment of  US,  objectives  and  Intentions  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  Joint  Chiefs  stated  that 
they  were  net  aware  of  any  decision  to  re- 
tract the  policies  and  objectives  which  had 
been  affirmed  by  responsible  o£Sclals  many 
times  m  recent  years  (apparently  stemming 
back  to  NSAM  288).  In  their  view  the  DPM 
lacked  adequate  foundation  for  further  con- 
sideration Their  conclusions  were  strong, 
namely  that  the  DPM  "did  not  support  cur- 
rent U.S,  national  prllcy  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam and  should  not  be  considered  further" 
and  "there  Is  no  basis  for  change  In  their 
views  In  the  major  Issues  In  the  DPM."  and 
that  "these  views  were  adequately  stated  In 
recent  memorandums  and  reinforced  herein," 
Implementation  of  Course  B  In  the  estima- 
tion of  the  Joint  body  would  serve  to  pro- 
long the  conflict,  reinforce  Hanoi's  belief  In 
ultimate  victory,  and  probably  add  greatly 
to  the  ultimate  cost  In  US.  lives  and  treasure. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  that: 

a  The  DPM  NOT  be  forwarded  to  the 
President, 

b.  The  U,S,  natlrnal  objective  as  expressed 
In  NSAM  288  be  maintained,  and  the  na- 
tional policy  and  objectives  for  Vietnam  as 
publicly  stated  by  U.S.  officials  be  reaffirmed. 

c.  The  military  objective,  concept,  and 
strategy  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam as  stated  In  JCSM-218-67  l)e  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  25)." 


"Sooth  Vibtnamkse  Have  To  Do  the  Job 
Themselves" 

Excerpts  from  a  memorandum  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Bundy,  in 
charge  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  The  comments 
accompanying  the  excerpts  are  by  the  De- 
fense Department  analysts  who  wrote  the 
secret  Pentagon  report  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  Bundy  memorandum  was  dated  June  2. 
1967: 

The  first  detailed  feedback  from  the  circu- 
lation of  the  19  May  McNaughton  Draft  Presi- 
dential Memorandum  came  from  William  P. 
Bundy  on  2  June  when  he  wrote  an  Incisive 
and  highly  perceptive  memorandum  which 
argued  that  the  "gut"  point  In  Vietnam  was 
not  necessarily  the  military  effect  of  our 
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bombing  or  the  major  force  Increases  and  all 
the  rest,  but  the  effect  that  they  had  on  the 
South  Vietnamese,  He  wrote: 

"If  we  can  get  a  reasonably  solid  OVN 
political  structure  and  OVN  performance  at 
all  levels,  favorable  trends  could  become  real- 
ly marked  over  the  next  18  months,  the  war 
vtriii  be  won  for  practical  purposes  at  some 
point,  and  the  resulting  peace  will  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  get  these 
results  from  the  GVN  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  no  amount  of  US  effort  will 
achieve  our  basic  objective  in  South  Viet- 
Nam — a  return  to  the  essential  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  a  reasonably 
stable  peace  for  many  years  based  on  these 
Accords.  .  .  , 

"It  follows  that  perhaps  the  most  critical  of 
all  factors  In  assessing  our  whole  strategy — 
bombing,  major  force  Increases,  and  all  the 
rest — lies  in  the  effect  they  have  on  the  South 
Vietnamese,  On  the  one  hand.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  a  strong  enough  US  role 
to  maintain  and  increase  GVN  and  popular 
confidence  and  physical  security!  Although 
the  point  Is  not  covered  in  the  CIA  papers. 
It  surely  Is  the  fact  that  In  early  1965  virtu- 
ally all  South  Vietnamese  believed  they  were 
headed  for  defeat,  whereas  the  general  as- 
sumption today  is  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  with  massive  US  help  the 
country  has  a  present  chance  to  learn  to  run 
Itself  and  a  future  expulsion  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  take  place  although  not  per- 
haps for  a  long  time.  We  have  got  to  main- 
tain and  fortify  this  underlying  confidence 
and  sense  that  it  Is  worthwhile  to  get  ahead 
and  run  the  country  properly, 

"On  the  other  hand,  many  observers  are 
already  reporting,  and  South  Vietnamese 
performance  appears  to  confirm,  that  the 
massive  U.S,  Intervention  has  In  fact  had  a 
significant  adverse  effect  In  that  South  Viet- 
namese tend  to  think  that  Uncle  Sam  will  do 
their  Job  for  them.  This  p>olnt  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  levy  on  CIA.  and  It  may  be  that 
we  need  a  Judgment  from  the  Agency,  recog- 
nizing that  it  will  be  "broad  brush"  at  best. 
The  tentative  Judgment  stated  above  need 
not  be  considered  a  shocking  one;  In  our  cal- 
culations of  two  years  ago.  we  anticipated 
the  possibility, 

"But  today.  In  facing  decisions  whether  to 
make  a  further  major  Increase  In  the  US  per- 
formance and  whether  to  maintain  at  a  high 
level  that  portion  of  the  war  that  Is  really 
wholly  US — bombing — we  must  at  least  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  are  not  at  or  beyond 
another  kind  of  "crossover  point",  where  we 
are  putting  In  an  undue  proportion  of  U.S. 
effort  In  relation  to  the  essential  fact  that  in 
the  last  analysis  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
got  to  do  the  Job  themselves.  By  ""do  the 
Job  themselves"  we  mean  concretely  a  much 
more  effective  South  Vietnamese  role  In  se- 
curity, pacification,  and  solid  government 
while  the  war  Is  going  on.  But  we  mean 
also  the  progressive  development  of  a  South 
VIet-Nam  that  can  stand  on  its  own  feet 
whenever  North  Viet-Nam  calls  It  off.  and 
can  nail  down  at  that  point  what  could 
otherwise  be  a  temporary  and  Illusory  "vic- 
tory" which.  If  It  unraveled,  would  make  our 
whole  effort  look  ridiculous,  undermine  the 
gains  In  confidence  that  have  been  achieved 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere,  and  have 
the  most  disastrous  effects  on  our  own  Amer- 
ican resolve  to  bear  burdens  In  Asia  and  Ln- 
deMl  throughout  the  world.  29) " 

Turning  to  the  specific  question  of  the 
200.000  man  force  increase  Bundy  argued 
that  the  gains  from  such  a  major  force  in- 
crease were  Increasingly  mEu-glnal  while  the 
effect  on  the  South  Vietnamese,  a  very  much 
more  Important  factor  and  one  which  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  confiict  itself  and  our 
ability  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace,  may  not 
be  so  marginal: 

"Obviously,  the  assessment  of  the  effect  of 
our  actions  on  the  South  Vietnamese  is  an 
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extremely  dilBcult  one.  It  may  be  that  the 
"cross-over-point"  was  reached  In  late  1985, 
when  it  became  clear  that  we  were  conduct- 
ing a  massive  Intervention:  perhaps  any 
further  change  from  additional  forces,  on 
any  scale.  Is  at  most  one  of  slight  degree. 
Certainly  we  have  all  felt  that  our  force  in- 
creases up  to  their  present  strength  were 
absolutely  required  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  condition  even  more  essential  than  main- 
taining South  Vletnam^e  performance — the 
bluntln-^  and  reversing  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese effort  that,  in  1965.  was  about  to 
take  over  th*;  country.  But  the  ques'lon  now 
presents  Itself  In  a  new  form,  when  200.000 
more  men  do  not  make  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat,  but  at  most  the 
difference  between  victory  In  three  years  and 
victory  in  5.  on  what  is  necessarily  a  calcula- 
tion aasummg  l>oth  South  Vietnamese  and 
North  Vietnamese  performance  and  morale 
as  relative  constants.  And.  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  the  South  Vietnamese  have  managed 
in  part  to  pull  themselves  together  and 
must  learn  to  do  so  more.  Hence,  the  trains 
from  major  force  Increases  are  now  more 
m^relnsl.  while  the  "ffect  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  must  be  rated  a  very  much  more 
lmp">rtait  factor  and  one  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  confiict  Itself  and  of  our  ability 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace,  30) " 

On  the  basic  objectives.  Bundy  disagreed 
with  the  Chiefs  and  expressed  general  agree- 
ment with  what  the  McNaughton  draft  had 
stated,  H*  believed  that  the  minimum  state- 
ment which  we  could  make  reference  our 
objective  In  Vietnam  was  certainly  "to  see 
that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  per- 
mitted to  determine  their  own  future,"  But 
he  felt  It  much  too  pat  to  say  that  "this 
commitment  ceases  If  the  country  ceases  to 
help  Itself."  or  even  to  observe  that  there 
are  not  further  elements  In  our  commit- 
ment. He  believed  additional  commitments 
related  not  only  to  getting  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces  off  the  backs  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese but  to  making  sure  that  the  political 
board,  as  he  called  It.  in  South  Vietnam  was 
not  titled  to  the  advantage  of  the  NIiF,  31) 

In  his  summary,  he  addressed  this  ques- 
tion of  our  commitment  again,  and  then  ex- 
panded upon  what  he  called  the  hard  core 
question,  that  Is.  what  to  do  If  "the  country 
(Vietnam)  ceases  to  help  Itself,"  Using  the 
teeter-totter  analogy,  he  commented  that 
our  commitment  must  be  to  see  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  were  permitted  to 
determine  their  own  future  and  to  see  that 
the  "political  board"  was  level  and  not  tilted 
In  favor  of  elements  that  believed  In  force. 
He  also  believed  that  we  should  at  least  hold 
open  the  possibility  that  a  future  South 
Vietnamese  government  would  need  con- 
tinuing military  and  security  assistance  and 
should  be  entitled  to  get  It.  He  agreed  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  analysis  of  the  DOD  draft 
and  their  contention  that  It  displayed  a 
negative  turn  to  our  strategy  and  to  our 
commitment  In  Vietnam: 

"In  terms  of  our  course  of  action,  the 
milor  Implication — as  compared  with  the 
DOD  draft — Is  that  we  will  not  take  our 
forces  out  until  the  political  board  is  level. 
The  Implication  of  the  DOD  draft  Is  that  we 
could  afford  to  go  home  the  moment  the 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  went  home.  This 
is  not  what  we  said  at  Manila,  and  the  argu- 
ment here  is  that  we  should  not  In  any  way 
modify  the  Manila  position.  Nor  should  we 
be  any  more  hospitable  than  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  coalitions  with  the  NLF.  and  we 
should  stoutly  resist  the  Imposition  of  such 
coalitions.  32)" 

On  the  second  question,  of  what  would 
happen  if  the  Vietnamese  could  not  help 
themselves  or  refused  to  help  themselves 
Bundy  argued  for  more  time  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  Vietnamese  situation,  especially 
the  elections,  before  getting  Into  a  negative 
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frame  oX  mind  about  our  Vletuameae  mlU- 
tarjr-poUtlcAl -economic  oommltment. 

II  the  ISA  K^up  propoalng  a  stabilized 
ground  strategy  took  heart  wltb  tbe  Bundy 
memorandum.  It  was  poaitlvely  elated  when 
tbe  reply  came  from  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nlcbolaa  deB  Katzenbacb.  34) 

Katjrnhagh  quote  slUllfully  outlined  tbe 
outotanrdlng  dlsacreements  included  in  the 
draft  Presidential  memorandum.  First.  West- 
moreland and  SlcNamara  disagreed  on 
whether  Oourae  A.  the  Infusion  of  200.000 
troops  would  end  the  war  aooner.  Under  Sec- 
retary Vance  and  the  CIA  disagreed  on  the 
abUtty  of  North  Vietnam  to  meet  the  force 
Increaaca  in  the  South  although,  as  Katzen- 
bacb later  noted  In  bis  paper,  tbe  CIA  fig- 
ures were  somewhat  outdated  and  the  anal- 
ysU  was  not  "good."  He  iUted  a  Wbeeler- 
Vance  disagreement  on  tbe  military  effec- 
tiveness of  cutting  back  bombing  to  below 
the  30th  parallel  and  on  whether  it  would 
save  VS.  casualties.  (The  Wheeler  label  on 
this  disagreement  la  not  completely  accu- 
rate since  JCSM  288-07  and  tbe  later  JCSM 
313-67,  the  bases  for  this  disagreement,  were 
leas  the  product  of  Wheeler,  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  than  of  the  corpo- 
rate body  itself.  As  Chairman's  Memoranda 
indicate.  Wheeler  bad  a  much  "softer"  line 
on  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  bomb- 
ing.) The  CIA  and  Vance  were  seen  as  at 
odds  because  the  CIA  believed  that  the  Chi- 
nese might  not  Intervene  if  an  invasion  of 
Kortb  Vietnam  did  not  seem  to  threaten 
Hanoi,  while  Vance  suted  that  an  invasion 
(Of  any  kind)  would  cause  Chinese  interven- 
tion. Vance  believed  that  the  Chinese  would 
decide  to  intervene  If  the  ports  were  mined. 
CIA  reports  at  the  time  did  not  mention 
this  possibility.  There  was  basic  disagree- 
ment, as  to  whether  or  not  we  had  achieved 
the  "cross-over  point"  and  more  broadly  how 
well  the  "big  war"  was  gomg.  One  optimistic 
CIA  analysis  which  Bundy  quoted  contra- 
dicted a  later  CIA  statement  ex^reEsing  the 
view  that  tbe  enemy's  strategic  position  had 
improved  over  the  past  year.  State's  INR 
also  disagreed  with  CIA  on  Hanoi's  basic 
objectives,  with  CIA  arguing  that  Hanoi  was 
determined  to  wear  us  down  or  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  time  "wait  us  out,"  while 
INR  felt  that  Hanoi  was  really  determined  to 
seek  more  positive  victories  In  the  South. 
The  INR  also  believed  that  tbe  bombing  was 
having  a  greater  effect  than  did  the  CIA 
CIA  and  Vance,  of  course,  had  been  saying 
for  some  time  that  all  of  the  worthwhile 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  except  the  ports 
had  been  stuck,  while  as  we  have  seen,  the 
JCS  disagreed  with  this  assessment.  There 
was  some  allusion  to  the  dispute  over 
whether  or  not  inflationary  pressures  would 
be  aggravated  by  the  increase  in  US.  forces 
under  Course  A.  DOD  said  that  these  pres- 
sures were  under  control  and  could  be  han- 
dled if  Course  A  were  adopted,  while  the 
CIA  felt  otherwise.  (Comment:  This  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  the  plaster  limitation 
might  not  have  been  as  critical  as  was  orig- 
inally believed  and  poEslbly  was  jxist  an  In- 
strument of  a  sophisticated  rationalization 
for  limiting  force  increases  in  the  earlier  pro- 
grams.) Katzenbach  also  cited  a  basic  dis- 
agreement about  just  what  message  an  In- 
crease of  U.S.  forces  or  a  massive  call-up 
of  Reserves  would  communicate  to  Hanoi. 

The  general  goals  which  the  Undersecre- 
tary predicated  In  Vietnam  and  upon  which 
he  based  the  analysis  which  followed  were 
first,  to  withdraw  US  forces  from  Vietnam; 
we  would  only  do  so  with  the  high  degree 
of  confidence  that  three  things  were  acccm- 
pliahed—d)  That  we  would  be  behind  a 
stable  democratic  government  (democratic 
by  Asian  standards) ;  (3)  that  we  would  con- 
front tbe  prospect  of  a  reasonably  stable 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  for  several  years; 
and  (3)  that  we  will  have  demonstrated  that 
we  met  our  commitments  to  the  government 
of  Vietnam.  To  do  these,  we  had  to  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up  their  aggres- 
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sloo  and  wa  had  to  neutralise  the  internal 
Viet  Cong  threat  while  in  tbe  process  being 
careful  not  to  create  an  American  satellite  nor 
to  generate  widespread  anti-American  senti- 
ment nor  destroy  the  social  fabric  of  South 
Vietnam,  nor  Incur  disproportionate  losses 
In  our  relations  with  other  countries  or  bring 
In  so  called  "enemy"  countries. 

His  overall  prognosis  for  the  war  was  not 
optimlaUc.  He  believed  that  during  the 
course  of  the  next  18  months,  the  probability 
of  achieving  our  goals  was  quite  low.  In  two 
or  three  years.  It  was  poasibly  higher  de- 
pending aigain  on  what  we  did  during  the 
intervening  period.  He  entered  a  caveat, 
however,  stating  that  because  of  our  un- 
certain knowledge  of  the  motivation  and 
intentions  of  both  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  and  the  VS  In  the  South,  that 
we  may  be  closer  to  achieving  our  goals  than 
we  thought.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  would  Influence  the 
course  of  events  In  ways  not  easily  predict- 
able over  the  next  three  years. 

He  assessed  the  battle  in  South  Vietnam 
as  "the  key"  and  reviewed  the  "big  war"  of 
attrition  as  one  in  which  a  flood  of  con- 
tradictory Indicators  made  It  much  more 
dlfflcult  to  appraise.  Enemy  losses  were  up 
707c  m  the  first  quarter  of  1967.  but  so  were 
U.S.  losses  up  90''-t.  North  Vletnamese-VC 
Intentions  were  also  doubtful  but  they  ap- 
peared to  be  set  on  an  Intensive  grinding 
position-warfare  campaign  in  the  northern 
provinces  coordinated  with  offensive  thrusts 
in  the  central  coastal  provinces  and  the 
Western  Highlands.  All  of  these  then  pos- 
sibly combined  with  major  actions  against 
cities,  provlncia]  capitals  in  the  III  Corps 
area  The  overall  object  of  such  a  strategy 
evidently  being  to  Inflict  maximum  leases  on 
the  U.S.-OVN  In  an  effort  to  break  our  will 
(Here  he  noted  that  INR  believed  that  the 
VC-NVA  had  a  more  positive  approach  and 
were  looking  for  real  victories. 

Pacification  efforts  came  in  for  little  praise 
There  was  little  real  progress  reported  and 
the  short  term  prospects  were  not  bright. 
However,  the  long  term  prospects  appeared 
better  if  ARVN  could  be  more  effectively  in- 
volved However.  It  appeared  that  GVN  and 
ARVN  were  going  to  continue  moving  slowly, 
corruption  was  becoming  more  widespread 
and  the  population  was  Increasingly  apathet- 
ic. Katzenbach  said  he  could  not  determine 
whether  this  was  due  to  growing  antl-Amer- 
Icanlsm  or  war-weariness  or  what.  He  con- 
cluded that  If  we  were  winning  the  war,  we 
were  not  winning  It  very  quickly— It  had 
become  a  question  of  the  will  to  persist  on 
either  side  rather  than  the  attainment  of  an 
overwhelming  military  victory 

With  this  assessment  as  background  he 
then  analyzed  the  two  courses  of  action.  In 
his  estimation.  Course  A.  which  added  a 
200.000  U.S.  troop  Increment  and  necessitated 
a  call-up  of  Reserves  possessed  the  following 
advantages:  It  could  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war  by  hurting  the  enemy  more  It  could 
dispel  Hanols  notions  about  weakening  US 
resolve.  It  could  provide  more  US  trtx>ps 
to  be  used  for  main  force  sweeps  and  might 
release  US.  units  to  help  provide  security 
for  paclflcatlon  It  might  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  counsel  Hanoi  to  accept  some  kind 
of  negotiations  rather  than  risk  a  much  ex- 
panded war.  possibly  In  North  Vietnam 
Katzenbach  listed  a  score  of  disadvantages 
for  this  course  of  action: 

"1  Introduction  of  these  forces  could  lead 
to  countermoves  by  Hanoi,  with  result  we 
have  simply  expanded  the  present  war  (Need 
paper  with  better  analysis  of  whether  Hanoi 
could  add  troops.)  Our  position  Is  one  ol 
meeting  Infiltration,  not  stimulating  it.  Even 
Its  proponents  do  not  argue  It  could  end  the 
war  In  leas  than  two  years. 

"2.  It  might  well  be  viewed  by  Hanoi  as 
another  sign  of  U.S.  Impatience  and  unwill- 
ingness to  persist.  Hanoi  might  also  see  a 
call-up  of  reserves  as  a  sign  that  we  are 
running  out  of  man-power. 
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"3.  Congressional  and  public  debate  on  the 
reserve  call-up  would  be  divisive  and  give 
comfort  to  Hanoi. 

"4.  It  could  mean  a  total  eventual  addi- 
tion of  500.000  men:  s<mie  limitation  on  our 
ability  to  act  elsewhere  in  the  world;  and  a 
cost  of  approxmately  tlO  billion  in  FT  "es 

"5.  It  could  lead  to  irresistible  pressures 
for  ground  actions  against  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  Increased  actions 
against  NVN.  Problems  Involved  in  such 
moves — NVN  and  even  Chinese  reactions.  In- 
ternational disapproval.  Problems  with  Sou- 
vanna. 

"6.  Effect  on  U.S.  flexibility  and.  Inevit- 
ably, U.S.  goals  in  Vtet-Nam. 

"7.  It  could  produce,  to  some  extent,  a 
growth  in  the  South  Vietnamese  attitude  of 
"let  the  U.S.  do  it." 

"8.  More  troops  probably  mean  growth  of 
antl-Amertcanlsm.  (Although  we  dont  really 
know  how  strong  It  is  now.) 

"9.  Inflationary  effects  In  South  Vlet-Nam. 

"10.  Adverse  International  reaction  to  es- 
calation and  to  what  would  appear  to  be 
significant  US  move  towards  a  friendly  occu- 
pation of  the  country.  35)  " 

Compared  to  this  course  the  option  of 
maintaining  current  force  levels  possessed  the 
twin  advantages  of  avoiding  all  of  those 
which  we  Just  listed,  plus  It  could  improve 
the  negotiating  environment  If  some  prog- 
ress were  made  without  an  expansion  of 
forces.  The  disadvantages  of  this  course  were 
also  twofold:  Hanoi  could  be  encouraged  by 
forces  leveling  off  and  the  possible  bad  effect 
on  morale  of  U.S.  and  allied  forces. 

To  these  original  two  options  Katzenbach 
added  what  he  called  two  middle  strategies. 
Each  one  of  these  would  incur  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two 
which  we  Just  listed  above,  but  to  obvious 
lesser  greater  degrees.  The  first  "middle" 
strategy  was  to  add  30,000  trtxsps.  This  would 
not  necessitate  a  Reserve  call-up.  The  second 
was  to  add  enough  U.S.  forces  to  "operate 
effectively  against  provincial  nuUn  force  units 
and  to  reinforce  I  Corps  and  the  DMZ  area." 
36)  This  he  estimated  would  Include  a  Re- 
serve call-up. 

The  overall  recommendation  he  made  In 
this  regard  was.  first.  In  the  South,  to  em- 
phasize the  war  of  attrition  and  to  do  this 
by  adding  30.000  troops.  TTie  complete  set  of 
recommendations  which  followed  read: 

"a.  Add  30.000  more  troops.  In  small  Incre- 
ments, over  the  next  18  months.  This  would 
show  Hanoi  and  our  own  forces  that  we  are 
not  levelling  off.  and  yet  we  would  not  appear 
Impatient  or  run  Into  the  risks  and  dangers 
which  attend  force  Increases.  Continue  to  try 
to  get  as  many  more  third  country  forces  as 
possible. 

"b.  Make  a  major  effort  to  get  the  South 
Vietnamese  more  fully  Involved  and  effec- 
tive. A  crucial  question.  (Separate  paper  with 
recommendations — advisers.  Joint  command, 
threats,  etc.)  Tell  the  GVN  early  In  1S68  that 
we  plan  to  start  withdrawing  troops  at  the 
end  of  1968.  or  earlier  if  possible.  In  view  of 
prog^ress  in  the  "big  war."  Pacification  will 
be  up  to  them. 

"c.  Use  the  great  bulk  of  U.S.  forces  for 
search  and  destroy  rather  than  paclflcatlon — 
thus  playing  for  a  break  In  morale.  Empha- 
size combat  units  rather  than  engineers. 
Leave  all  but  the  upper  Delta  to  the  Viet- 
namese. 

"d.  Use  a  small  number  of  U  S.  troops  with 
South  Vietnamese  forces  In  pacification,  tar- 
getted  primarily  on  enemy  provincial  main 
force  units.  Recognize  that  paclflcatlon  Is 
not  the  ultimate  answer — we  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  manpower.  In  any  event. 
only  the  Vietnamese  can  make  meaningful 
paclflcatlon  progress.  The  GVN  should  there- 
fore hold  what  It  has  and  expand  where  pos- 
sible. Any  progress  will  ( 1 )  discourage  the 
enemy  and  (2)  deprive  him  of  manpower. 

"e.  We  should  stimulate  a  greater  refugee 
flow  through  psychological  Inducements  to 
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further  decrease  tbe  enemy's  manpower  base. 
Improve  our  ability  to  handle  the  flow  and 
win  the  refugees'  loyalty. 

"f.  Devote  more  attention  to  attacking  the 
enemy  Infrastructure.  Consider  giving  MACV 
primary  responsibility  for  U.S.  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

"g.  Use  all  the  political  pressure  we  have 
to  keep  the  GVN  clean  In  Us  running  of  the 
elections.  Press  for  some  form  of  Interna- 
tional observation.  Play  down  the  elections 
until  they  are  held,  then  exploit  them  and 
their  winner  (probably  Ky)  In  the  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  press. 

"h.  After  the  elections,  but  prior  to  the 
Chrlstmas-Tet  period,  press  hard  for  the 
GVN  to  open  negotiations  with  the  NLP  and 
for  a  meaningful  National  Reconciliation 
program. 

"2.  In  the  North — the  object  Is  to  cut  the 
North  off  from  the  South  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  shake  Hanoi  from  Its  obdurate 
position.  Concentrate  on  shaking  enemy 
morale  in  both  the  South  suid  North  by  lim- 
iting Hanoi's  ability  to  support  the  forces 
in  South  Vietnam. 

"a.  A  barrier.  If  it  will  work  ...  or 

"b.  Concentrate  bombing  on  lines  of  com- 
munication throughout  NVN.  thus  specifical- 
ly concentrating  on  infiltration  but  not  run- 
ning into  tbe  problems  we  have  had  and 
will  have  with  bombing  oriented  towards 
'strategic'  targets  In  the  Hanoi -Haiphong 
area.  By  continuing  to  bomb  throughout 
NVN  In  this  manner  we  would  Indicate  nei- 
ther a  lessening  of  will  nor  undue  Impa- 
tience." 


[From   the    St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 

Julys.  1971] 

Entxt  Buildup  Called  Surprise 

New  York,  July  3 — The  Pentagon's  secret 
study  of  the  Vietnam  War  Indicates  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  American  forces  In  1965 
and  1966  occurred  because  "no  one  really 
foresaw  what  the  troop  needs  In  Vietnam 
would  be." 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  of  the  enemy 
forces  "to  build  up  their  effort  was  con- 
sistently underrated,"  the  New  York  limes 
says  today  In  Its  sixth  article  on  the  Penta- 
gon study. 

It  would  seem,  the  Pentagon  study  says, 
that  the  American  planners  would  have  been 
"very  sensitive  to  rates  of  Infiltration  and 
recruitment  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  Army;  but  very  little  analysis 
was.  In  fact,  given  to  the  Implications  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  VC-NVA  In  this  regard." 

As  a  result  of  the  unexpected  enemy  build- 
up, the  Pentagon  study  discloses,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland's  troop  requests  rose 
from  a  total  of  175.000  in  June,  1965.  to  375,00 
that  July,  to  443,000  In  December  and  to  more 
than  543,000  the  following  June. 

Neither  the  requests  of  the  American  com- 
mander In  Vietnam  nor  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  rapid  approval  of  all  but  the  last 
of  them  was  made  public  at  the  time. 

The  study  says  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's continual  expansion  of  the  air  war 
during  1965  and  1966  was  based  on  a  "colos- 
sal mlsjudgment"  about  the  bombing's  ef- 
fect on  Hanoi's  will  and  capabilities. 

In  particular,  the  study  discloses  that 
the  Administration's  decision  In  1966  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam's  oil-storage  facllltlss 
was  made  despite  repeated  warnings  from  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  that  such  ac- 
tion would  not  "cripple  Communist  military 
operations." 

Instead,  the  study  savs,  Washington  ap- 
parently accepted  the  military's  estimate  that 
the  bombing  would  "bring  the  enemy  to  the 
conference  table  or  cause  the  Insurgency  to 
wither  from  lack  of  support."  However,  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the  south  con- 
tinued undiminished. 

The  Pentagon  study  of  this  period  of  the 
escalation  In  the  air  and  oo  the  ground — 
from  July  1966  to  the  fall  of  1966— makes 
these  other  dUclosures: 


(1)  American  military  commanders  were 
confldent  of  victory.  Westmoreland,  for  ex- 
ample, told  Washington  in  July  1965  that  by 
using  a  search -and -destroy  strategy  he  could 
defeat  the  enemy  "by  the  end  of  1967." 

In  tbe  same  month,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  assured  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  "There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
win  If  such  Is  our  will." 

(2)  High-level  civilian  authorities,  Includ- 
ing McNamara.  began  to  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  both  the  air  and 
ground  war  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1965,  but 
they  continued  to  recommend  escalation  as 
the  only  acceptable  policy,  despite  their 
doubts 

(3)  A  secret  Department  ot  Defense  semi- 
nar of  47  scientists — "the  cream  of  the  schol- 
arly community  In  technical  fields" — con- 
cluded in  the  summer  of  1966  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had  had  "no 
measurable  effect"  on  Hanoi.  The  scientists 
recommended  building  an  electronic  Imrrler 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam  as  an 
alternative   to   the   bombing. 

The  Pentagon  study  was  ordered  by  Mc- 
Namara In  1967  and  prepared  by  a  team  of 
30  to  40  officials  and  analysts  to  determine 
how  the  United  States  became  Involved  In  the 
war  in  Indochina.  It  consists  of  3000  pages 
of  analysis  and  4000  pages  of  supporting 
documents. 

Of  the  rapidly  ballooning  troop  requests, 
the  study  says : 

"It  can  be  hjrpotheslzed  that  from  the  out- 
set of  the  American  build-up.  some  military 
men  Telt  that  vrlnnlng  a  meaningful  victory 
In  Vietnam  would  require  something  on  the 
order  of  1,000.000  men. 

"Knowing  that  this  would  be  unacceptable 
politically,  it  may  have  seemed  a  better  bar- 
gaining strategy  to  ask  for  Increased  deploy- 
ments Incrementally. 

"An  alternative  explanation  is  that  no  one 
really  fcresaw  what  the  troop  needs  would  be 
and  that  the  ability  of  the  (North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletcong)  to  build  up  their  effort 
was  consistently  underrated.  .  . 

Tbe  Pentagon  study  says  that  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  send  U.S.  ground  forces 
In  substantial  numbers  to  Vietnam  overtook 
"earlier  expectations  that  bombing  would 
constitute  the  primary  means  for  the  U.S.  to 
turn  the  tide  of  the  war"  against  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  November  1965,  tbe  study  says,  an 
Intelligence  estimate  made  for  McNamara 
reported  that  "the  air  strikes  do  not  appear 
to  have  altered  Hanoi's  determination  to  con- 
tinue supporting  the  war  In  South  Vietnam." 

On  Dec.  34,  1965,  the  bombing  was  baited 
for  37  days  "as  part  of  a  diplomatic  initia- 
tive." Such  a  pause  had  been  recommended 
several  times  by  McNamara,  who  apparently 
believed,  according  to  the  Pentagon  study, 
that  a  previous  pause — May  8  to  May  13, 
1965 — had  been  too  short  to  give  Hanoi  time 
to  reply. 

The  study  says  that  Johnson  had  viewed 
the  pause  "as  a  means  of  clearing  the  way 
for  an  Increase  In  the  tempo  of  the  air  war 
In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  response  from 
Hanoi." 

The  Pentagon  study  says  that  high  officials 
In  Washington,  during  the  debate  on  Mc- 
Namara's  rscommendations,  assumed  that 
the  bombing  would  be  resumed  because 
they  knew  that  the  condiUons  they  had  set 
for  a  permanent  halt  were  tougher  than 
Hanoi  could  accept. 

After  the  bombing  was  resimied  a  new 
strategy  was  adc^ted.  Throughout  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  1965-66.  the  study  re- 
latss,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  pressed 
for  permission  "to  expand  the  bombings  vir- 
tually into  a  program  of  strategic  bombing 
aimed  at  all  industrial  and  economic  re- 
sources as  well  as  at  all  interdiction  targaU." 

According  to  the  study,  the  chiefs  backed 
the  program  "despite  the  steady  stream  of 
memoranda  from  the  Intalllgenoe  commu- 
nity consistently  expressing  skepticism  that 
bombing  of  any  conceivable  sort   (that  la. 


any  except  bombing  aimed  primarily  at  the 
destruction  of  North  Vietnam's  population) 
could  either  persuade  Hanoi  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  on  U.S.-OVN  (Government  of 
South  Vietnam)  terms  or  effectively  limit 
Hanoi's  ability  to  infiltrate  men  and  sup- 
plies Into  tbe  South." 

Nevertheless,  the  strikes  on  North  Viet- 
nam's oil  supplies  began  on  June  29.  1966, 
the  study  says,  and  great  success  was  re- 
ported. But  as  the  summer  wore  on.  the 
Pentagon  study  says.  It  became  clear  that 
the  strikes  had  been  "a  failure."  The  flow  of 
men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  con- 
tinued undiminished,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  North  Vietnam  had  been  pinched 
for  oil  or  related  products. 

The  study  says  that  tbe  air  strikes  were 
"the  last  major  escalation  of  the  air  war 
recommended  by  Secretary  McNamara." 

The  Defense  Department  seminar  of 
scientists  had  a  "dramatic  Impact"  on  Mc- 
Namara. tbe  study  says.  The  scientists  met 
during  June,  July  and  August  at  WeUesley, 
Mass.  They  were  given  briefings  by  top  of- 
ficials and  provided  with  secret  materials, 
and  their  conclusions  had  a  "powerful  and 
perhaps  decisive  Influence  on  McNamara's 
mind."  tbe  Pentagon  reccrd  says. 

Tbe  scientists  concluded  that  continued 
bombing  was  unlikely  to  hurt  North  Viet- 
nam: they  criticized  the  assumption  that 
bombing  of  a  country  reduces  its  will  to 
continue  fighting,  and  they  concluded  that 
"there  Is  currently  no  adequate  basis  for 
predicting  the  levels  of  U.S.  military  effort 
that  would  be  required  to  achieve  the  stated 
objects — Indeed,  there  is  no  flrm  basis  for 
determimng  if  there  Is  any  feasible  level  of 
effort  that  would  achieve  these  objectives." 

As  an  alternative  to  the  bombing,  they 
suggested  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate 
electronic  barrier  across  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

McNamara.  the  Pentagon  study  relater, 
"was  apparently  strong  and  favorably  in'  • 
pressed"  by  the  scientists'  ideas  and  lmm<-  - 
dlately  ordered  research  on  tbe  barrier. 

Chajacterlzlng  McNamara's  attitudes  ti.- 
ward  the  war.  the  Pentagon  study  says  thai 
the  Secretary  had  gone  from  "hesitancy"  in 
the  winter  of  1965  to  "perplexity"  In  tbe 
spring  of  1966.  to  "disenchantment"  tbe  fol- 
lowing fall. 

In  October  1966,  he  went  to  Saigon  to  as- 
sess Westmoreland's  latest  troop  request, 
and  when  he  returned,  the  study  says,  he 
would  detail  his  feelings  In  two  long  memo- 
randums to  President  Johnson  and  for  the 
first  time  would  recommend  against  filling 
a  troop  request  from  the  U.S.  commander  In 
Vietnam. 

U.S.  Plahnkd  A-Bokb  Use  If  China 
ENnatEO  WaR 

Washington.  July  2. — Former  Secretary 
of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  told  the  South  Viet- 
namese Premier  In  May  1964  that  the  United 
States  would  use  nuclear  arms  if  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  entered  the  war  in  force, 
secret  Pentagon  documents  indicate. 

"We  would  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bled 
white  fighting  them  with  conventional  weap- 
ons," Rusk  was  reported  to  have  informed 
Maj.  Gen.  Nguyen  Khanh  at  an  unpubliclzed 
meeting  with  K7'A">'  on  tbe  eve  of  the  Ameri- 
can Honolulu  conference,  which  took  place 
June  1  and  3. 

Tbe  quoted  phrase  does  not  purport  to 
reflect  Rusk's  own  words.  It  U  the  language 
of  a  cablegram  of  June  3  from  the  American 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific,  to  the  Depart- 
m«nt  of  Stat*,  describing  what  took  place 
at  a  meeting  between  Rusk  and  Khanh  May 
30. 

In  the  cablegram,  which  was  among  Penta- 
gon study  documents  obtained  l>y  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  Secretary  Rusk  was  said  to  have 
told  Premlar  Khanh  be  wanted  to  empbaalae 
the  following,  among  other  thinga : 

"A.  Since  1945  U.S.  had  taken  IttS.OOO 
casualties  in  defense  of  free  world  against 
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communist  enroachments,  and  most  of  these 
casvMJtles  were  In  Aata. 

"B.  U.S.  would  never  again  get  involved  In 
a  land  war  In  Asia  limited  to  conventional 
forces.  Our  population  was  100.000,000.  Main- 
land China  had  at  least  700.000.000.  We  would 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bled  white  fighting 
them  with  conventional  weapons. 

"C.  This  meant  that  if  escalation  brought 
about  major  Chinese  attack,  it  would  also 
Involve  use  of  nuclear  arms  .  . 

Rusk  was  reported  in  the  ClnaPac  message 
to  have  pointed  out  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
leader,  who  had  seized  power  by  military  coup 
the  previous  Janiiary.  that  many  free  world 
leaders  would  oppMse  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  of  NaUonallst  China  had 
told  Rusk  "fervently"  of  Chiang's  opposition, 
the  cable  reported  Rusk  as  saying,  and  the 
same  viewpoint  was  expressed  by  U  Thant.  the 
Burmese  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

"Many  Asians  seemed  to  see  an  element  of 
racial  discrimination  in  use  of  nuclear  arms: 
something  we  would  do  to  Asians  but  not 
to  Westerners."  the  cable  said  tn  report4ng 
Rusk's  side  of  the  talk.  It  then  gave  Oen. 
Khanh's  reaction. 

'Khanh  replied."  the  meaaage  to  Wash- 
ington said,  "he  certainly  had  no  quarrel 
with  American  use  of  nuclear  arms,  noted 
that  decisive  use  of  atomic  bombs  on  Japan 
had  In  ending  war  saved  not  only  American 
but  also  Japanese  Uvea.  One  must  use  the 
force  one  had;  If  Chinese  used  masses  of 
humanity,  we  would  use  superior  fire  power." 

The  anonymous  authors  of  the  Pentagon 
Vietnam  War  analysis  described  the  language 
of  the  cable  reporting  the  Rusk-Khanh 
meeting  as  "candid  and  revealing."  The  con- 
ference occurred  at  a  time  when  Americans 
considered  the  Vietnam  situation  grave  and 
when  the  United  States  was  considering 
deT>er  involvement  in  the  war. 

Communist  China  exploded  its  first  atomic 
bomb  in  October  1064.  a  few  months  after 
the  reported  Rusk-Khanh  meeting.  In  1967 
thj  Chlneae  exploded  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
Throughout  the  1060's.  American  offlcials 
brushed  aside  in  their  public  utterances  any 
suggestion  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used 
in  Asia 

The  cable  reUtlng  to  the  1964  conference 
was  In  a  second  Instalment  of  Pentagon  doc- 
ument* obtained  by  the  Poet-Dispatch.  This 
instalment  of  the  massive  in-house  analysis, 
undertaken  in  1967  on  instructions  from 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Namara.  dealt  with  reUtions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  from  early  1964  through  June  1966. 

In  South  Vietnam.  Khanh  bad  taken  over 
from  Oen  Duong  Van  (Big)  BAlnh  early  in 
1064.  Mlnh  headed  the  military  Junta  that 
had  overthrown  Premier  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  in 
November  1963.  Khanh  gave  way  to  mob 
violence  in  August  1964  but  returned  to 
pcwer  In  January  1965  Air  Vice  Marshal 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  became  Premier  the  next 
June. 

In  the  United  States.  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  had  become  the  nation  s  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive after  the  assasslnaUon  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  Nov  22,  1963  Mr  Johnson 
won  the  presidency  in  his  own  right  in  No- 
vember 1964  by  defeating  the  Republican 
nominee.  Barry  M  Oold water  of  Arizona.  He 
campaigned  as  an  opponent  of  a  land  war  in 
Asia. 

Nevertheless,  the  period  1964  through  the 
early  months  of  1965  brought  increasing 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
crucial  decisions  that  escalated  the  war 
President  Johnson  announced  April  25.  1964, 
that  Lt  Oen.  William  C  Westmoreland  would 
replace  Gen  Paul  D  Harkins  as  head  of  the 
Unltwl  SUtes  MUitary  Assistance  Command 
In  South  Vietnam.  Westmoreland  took  over 
June  ao. 

Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  named  by  the  Pres- 
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Ident  June  23  to  be  United  States  ambassa- 
dor to  Saigon,  replacing  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
U.  Alexis  Johnson  was  named  deputy  ambas- 
sador. 

Taylor  arrived  In  Saigon  July  7  with  a 
letter  from  the  President  making  It  clear  that 
his  overall  responsibility  Included  "the  whole 
military  effort  In  South  Vietnam." 

Taylor  had  been  in  Vietnam  less  than  a 
month  when  United  States  Navy  planes 
raided  North  Vietnamese  coastal  bases  Aug 
4  and  5  In  retaliation  for  reported  attacks 
on  the  American  destroyers  Turner  Joy  and 
Maddox  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Aug.  2  and  4. 
A  few  days  later.  Congress  approved  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  authorizing  a  wider 
war.  The  first  American  ground  troops  began 
arriving  in  Vietnam  in  the  spring  of  1966. 

Against  this  background,  the  Pentagon 
analysts  said  in  their  summary  that  "in  1984 
the  VS.  tried  to  make  OVN  (government  of 
Vietnam)  strong,  effective,  and  stable  and  It 
faUed. 

"When  the  U.S.  offered  more  aid.  OVN 
accepted  It  without  Improving:  they  prom- 
ised to  mobilize,  but  failed  to  speed  up  the 
slow  buUd-up  of  their  forces.  When  the  U.S 
offered  a  firmer  commitment  to  encourage 
them,  including  possible  later  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  GVN  tried  to  pressure 
us  to  do  it  sooner. 

"When  the  U.S.  endorsed  Khanh.  he  over- 
played his  hand,  provoked  mob  violence,  and 
had  to  back  down  to  a  weaker  position  than 
before.  When  Taylor  lectured  them  and 
threatened  them,  the  ruling  generals  of 
GVN  defied  him  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  street  rioters.  After  several  changes  of 
government  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  could  set 
no  higher  goal  than  OVN  sUbUlty.  During 
this  period  the  USO  (United  States  Govern- 
ment) was  already  starting  to  think  about 
doing  the  Job  ourselves  If  our  Vietnamese 
ally  did  not  perform." 

The  United  States  believed  at  first  that 
the  power  of  the  Vietnamese  generals  would 
make  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
strong  and  effective,  the  analysts  said,  but 
the  generals  "proved  to  be  less  than  perfectly 
united  and  lacking  tn  will  and  ability  to 
compel    the   civil    government    to   perform." 

"Tet."  said  the  analysts,  "the  U.S.  saw 
no  alternative  but  to  back  them — to  put  up 
with  Vietnamese  hypersensitivity,  their  easy 
compliance  combined  with  non-performance, 
and  their  occasional  defiance.  Moreover, 
MACV  (Military  Assistance  Command.  Viet- 
nam) was  even  less  ready  to  pressure  the 
generals  than  the  Embassy  and  the  Embassy 
leas  wUllng  than  Washington.  MACV  con- 
trolled the  resources  that  mattered  most  to 
the  South  Vietnamese" 

South  Vietnam  had  six  major  changes  of 
government  from  the  Khanh  take-over  early 
In  1964  to  Ky's  accession  tn  June  1965.  the 
Pentagon  study  sild  In  addlUon.  Saigon  was 
seized  twice  by  coup  groups. 

The  analysts  said  the  United  States  ini- 
tially hoped  that  repeated  preliminary  sig- 
nals to  Hanoi  would  bring  a  response  before 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  began,  and  that 
the  promise  of  committing  American  forces 
would  strengthen  Vietnamese  unity  and 
resolve. 

"Both  hopes  proved  vain,"  the  study  said, 
"and  we  started  bombing  North  Vietnam  sys- 
tematically without  getting  anything  from 
either  Hanoi  or  GVN  Then  the  bombing  It- 
self failed  to  stop  Hanoi's  Intervention  See- 
ing no  other  choice,  the  U.S.  poured  troops 
Into  the  country" 

Throughout  1964.  the  Pentagon  study 
group  commented,  the  United  States  'pur- 
sued the  objective  of  a  strong,  effective  OVN 
(government  of  Vietnam)  like  the  Holy  Grail. 
"Increasingly,  we  felt  we  had  to  reassure 
our  Saigon  ally  about  the  US  resolve,  and 
hoped  that  a  firm  US  commitment  through 
bombing  would  improve  OVN  performance 
extending  advisors  and  through  bombing 
would  Improve  GVN  performance.  Recur- 
rently, we  looked  to  the  military  as  the  one 
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coherent,  antlcommunlst  force  In  the  coun- 
try. We  leaned  on  them  and  on  their  strong 
man,  who  for  most  of  the  period  was  Khanh, 
at  first  hoping  that  he  or  Mlnh  would  play 
the  role  that  Magsaysay  did  In  the  Philip- 
pines. We  were  Interested  In  legitimacy  and 
democratic  forms  only  as  a  long-run  defer- 
able propoeitlcn:  although  more  and  more 
we  recognized  the  need  for  broad  political 
support — especially  alter  the  Buddhist  crisis 
in  August  1964  had  proved  Its  importance." 
The  United  States  was  worried  about  the 
ptOESible  emergence  of  a  hostile  government 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  anarchy,  as  early  as 
the  June  1964  Honolulu  conference,  the 
American  Vietnam  study  said,  "and  the 
South  Vietnamese  played  effectively  on  our 
fears." 

"We  lectured  them  repeatedly  on  the  im- 
portance of  national  unity,  both  In  periods  of 
political  calm  and  in  crises.  When  the  mobs 
in  the  streets  faced  down  the  generals,  we 
then  clung  to  the  position  that  no  one 
should  rock  the  boat. 

The  position  of  Gen.  Khanh  as  a  "brash 
usurper  who  had  overthrown  Gen.  Mlnh.  who 
earlier  had  upset  Diem,  gave  Khanh  little 
maneuvering  room  among  Saigon's  complex 
political  currents,"  It  was  said.  Subsequent 
shifts  In  the  Saigon  government  only  made 
Its  lack  of  legitimacy  more  conspicuous. 

The  Pentagon  study  group  said  the  United 
States  tried  to  Induce  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  do  a  better  job  by  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  committing  American  forces.  It  said 
this  process  started  with  Rusk's  meeting  with 
Gen.  Khanh  at  the  end  of  May  1964  and 
ended  with  an  effort  early  In  December  by 
Ambassador  Taylor. 

In  December,  the  study  said.  Taylor  sug- 
gested to  Gen.  Khanh  that  he  resign  and 
leave  the  country.  Khanh  threatened  pri- 
vately to  declare  Taylor  persona  non  grata" 
and  "the  Embassy  replied  that  asking  Tay- 
lor to  leave  was  equivalent  to  asking  the 
U.S.  to  leave." 

Ambassador  Taylor  urged  Tarn  Van  Huong, 
who  had  become  Premier  of  South  Vietnam 
Nov.  1.  to  Insist  on  restoration  of  the  civilian 
High  National  Council,  which  had  been  dis- 
solved In  a  military  power  takeover  Dec.  20. 
The  United  States  opposed  the  dissolution  of 
the  civilian  Parliament.  The  attitude  of  the 
Vietnamese  generals  was  defiant. 

The  Pentagon  study  group  commented 
critically  that  American  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  Vietnamese  government's  will  to  govern 
and  pacify  the  country  failed.  Neither  in- 
ducements nor  threats  worked  out  well,  it 
was  said  The  tactic  of  making  military 
help  contingent  on  better  performance  was 
Ineffective. 

".  .  Taylor  said  that  If  this  Inducement 
were  to  fall,  the  U.S.  should  go  ahead  with 
the  pressures  against  the  North  anyway."  the 
study  group  eald.  "Taking  this  position 
meant  that  the  attempted  ihducement  was 
bluff  There  U  every  sign,  both  In  their 
nonperformance  and  In  their  December-Jan- 
uary defiance,  that  the  GVN  sized  it  up  that 
way  and  called  the  bluff  " 

The  fact  of  American  commitment  to  the 
Vietnam  War  had  been  demonstrated,  the 
internal  PenUgon  history  said,  by  Rusk's 
conversation  with  Khanh.  by  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  American  planning  after  the  Honolu- 
lu conference  In  June  1964  and  by  the  shift 
of  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  to  the  post  of  ambassador  In  Saigon. 
As  for  American  dlniomatlc  competence  in 
the  period,  the  study  said  that  in  Saigon 
"the  shifts  of  political  loyalties,  couds.  rebel- 
lions, and  major  changes  of  public  figures 
often  caught  the  Embassy  by  surprise.  It 
had  no  effective  system,  either  through  overt 
or  covert  contacts,  for  finding  out  what  was 
going  on." 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  conferred 
with  American  offlcials  and  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers in  Saigon  In  March  1964  He  brought  back 
pefsimlsuc  views,  saying  In  a  trip  report  to 
the     President     that     "the     situation     has 
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unquestionably  been  growing  worse,  at  least 
since  September  .  .  ." 

McNamara  reported  that  large  groups  In 
the  Vietnamese  population  were  "showing 
signs  of  apathy  and  Indifference."  Also  he 
saw  signs  of  "frustration  within  the  U.S. 
contingent."  He  said  draft  dodging  among 
Vietnamese  was  high,  while  the  Viet  Cong 
were  recruiting  energetically  and  effectively. 

The  greatest  weakness  of  the  situation  at 
that  time.  McNamara  told  President  John- 
son, was  "the  uncertain  liability  of  the 
Khanh  government."  He  made  a  reference  to 
President  Charles  De  Gaulle  of  France,  the 
Pentagon  papers  Indicate. 

"There  is  a  constant  threat  of  assassina- 
tion or  of  another  coup."  McNamara  re- 
piorted.  "which  would  drop  morale  and  or- 
ganization nearly  to  zero.  Whether  or  not 
French  nationals  are  actively  encouraging 
such  a  ooup.  De  Gaulle's  position  and  the 
continuing  pessimism  and  anti-Americanism 
of  the  French  community  In  South  Vietnam 
provide  constant  fuel  to  neutralist  sentiment 
and  the  coup  possibility  .  .  ." 

Part  of  the  background  for  the  Rusk- 
Khanh  talk  of  late  May  1964.  at  which  Rusk 
was  reported  to  have  commented  on  possible 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  a  Chinese 
attack,  was  that  Gen.  Khanh  had  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  then  ambassador,  on  May  4. 
that  Khanh  wanted  to  declare  war  and 
bomb  North  Vietnam  with  American  air- 
craft. 

Ambassador  Lodge  was  noncommittal 
about  United  States  forces — Khanh  had 
asked  also  that  10.000  United  States  Army 
Special  Forces  troops  be  brought  In  to  cover 
the  Cambodian -Laotian  frontier — but  said 
the  war  came  first  and  democratic  forms 
could  wait,  the  Pentagon  analysts  reported. 

Then  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  met 
with  Gen.  Khanh  In  Saigon  on  May  13  to 
express  concern  about  Vietnamese  "inac- 
tion." McNamara  took  up  also  the  question 
of  replacing  Incompetent  Vietnamese  offi- 
cers and  bringing  the  Vietnamese  army  up 
to  strength. 

Also  cited  in  the  Pentagon  papers  was  a 
draft  memorandum  dated  May  25  by 
McGeorge  Bimdy,  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial assistant  on  international  security  af- 
fairs, advocating  use  of  military  force  against 
North  Vietnam.  Its  wording  was  given  as 
follows : 

"It  Is  recommended  that  you  make  a  presi- 
dential decision  that  the  U.S.  will  use  selected 
and  carefully  graduated  military  force 
against  North  Vietnam  ...  on  these  prem- 
ises: 

( 1 )  That  the  U.S.  cannot  tolerate  the  loss 
of  Southeast  Asia  to  Communism: 

(2)  That  without  a  decision  to  resort  to 
military  action  if  necessary,  the  present  pros- 
pect is  not  hopeful  In  South  Vietnam  or  tn 
Laos." 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  Pentagon  docu- 
ments where  Secretary  Rusk  met  with  South 
Vietnamese  Premier  Khanh  at  the  end  of 
May.  Rusk  had  seen  Khanh  earlier,  in  April, 
on  a  visit  to  Vietnam,  Rusk  attended  the 
funeral  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  May  28  and  was  at  Bangkok  May  30 
before  flying  to  Saigon  and  Hawaii  for  the 
Honolulu  conference.  He  was  rei>orted  to  have 
seen  Khanh  at  Saigon. 

The  Internal  Pentagon  analysis  said  the 
Rusk-Khanh  meeting  at  the  end  of  May  "re- 
emphasized  the  accepted  priorities  of  U.S. 
policy  and  unquestionably  confirmed  to  the 
Vietnamese  how  far  we  were  thinking  of 
going. 

"First."  the  analysts  reported,  "Rusk  em- 
phasized to  Khanh  the  effect  of  Vietnamese 
quarreling  on  the  U.S.  and  on  other  poten- 
tial allies  in  the  struggle.  Second,  they  dis- 
oussed  Immediate  extensloixs  of  the  war,  such 
as  attacking  the  Laotian  corridor,  and  the 
various  further  extensions  that  might  follow. 
Third,  Khanh  pushed  hard  on  the  Idea, 
wtUoh  as  noted  above  had  already  been  dis- 


cussed In  Washington,  that  he  could  not  win 
without  extending  the  war.  Finally,  Khanh 
pledged  to  keep  all  these  matters  secret  until 
the  U.S.  agreed  to  overt  statement  or  action." 

Excerpts  of  a  cable  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment reporting  the  Rusk-Khanh  meeting  In- 
dicated that  Secretary  Rusk  "stated  one  of 
main  problems  President  faces  in  Justifying 
to  American  people  whatever  course  of  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary  or  Indicated  as  matter 
of  Internal  solidarity  of  SVN  (South  Viet- 
nam) .  Secretary  noted  that  If  struggle  esca- 
lates, only  U.S.  will  have  the  forces  to  copw 
with  It. 

"This  basic  reality  means  President  has 
heavy  responsibility  of  making  vital  decisions 
and  leading  American  public  opinion  to  ac- 
cept them.  Difficult  to  do  this  If  SVN  appears 
hopelessly  divided  and  rent  by  internal  qxiar- 
rels. 

.  .  Secretary  said  he  was  not  thinking 
In  terms  of  displaying  solidarity  so  as  to 
convince  Parts  that  struggle  could  be  won. 
but  rather  was  thinking  In  terms  of  sus- 
taining the  faith  In  the  possibilities  of  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  Vietnamese  effort  among 
those  nations  we  hoped  'would  be  in  the  fox- 
holes with  us'  If  escalation  became  necessary 
and  if  enemy  forces  reacted  in  strength.  For 
example.  UK  (United  Kingdom).  Australia. 
New  Zealand.  Solidarity  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  SVN  was  keystone  of  whole  effort. 
Was  Gen.  Khanh  doing  all  he  could  to  brtng 
about  such  national  unity?" 

There  was  an  affirmative  reply  from  Khanh. 
who  emphasized  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  "on  the  defensive"  against  the  Viet 
Cong  and  said  they  could  not  win  unless 
action  was  taken  outside  South  Vietnam. 
He  said  this  required  a  firm  American  deci- 
sion for  such  action.  He  urged  cleaning  out 
Communists  in  eastern  Laos. 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  was  re- 
ported to  have  pointed  out  that  enemy  reac- 
tion could  not  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
Rusk  asked  how  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
would  react  if  North  Vietnam  and  China  re- 
sponded by  attacking  South  Vietnam. 

"Khanh  replied,"  said  the  cable  as  cited 
in  the  Pentagon  papers,  "this  would  have 
even  more  favorable  effect  on  SVN  national 
unity  and  faith  in  victory,  and  would  mobilze 
usual  patriotic  reactions  In  face  of  more 
clearcut  external  threat." 

Gen.  Khanh  was  refiectlve  as  obviously 
seeking  a  more  definite  statement  of  what 
the  United  States  intended  to  do  in  the  im- 
mediate futiire.  Rusk  told  htm,  the  cable  said, 
that  the  Honolulu  meeting  would  producse 
some  firm  recommendations  to  President 
Johnscxi.  but  ultimately  only  the  President 
could  decide. 

Rusk  was  said  to  have  told  Khanh  that  the 
American  President  would  have  to  consider 
all  the  Implications  of  escalating  the  war — 
".  .  .  on  our  forces,  on  our  allies  and  perhaps 
even  on  mankind  Itself  If  nuclear  warfare 
should  result. 

Ambassador  Taylor,  newly  appointed  to 
succeed  Lodge,  presented  his  credentials  to 
Gen.  Khanh  In  Saigon  on  July  8.  The  Viet- 
namese military  was  pressing  for  cross-border 
operations  and  air  strikes  against  North  Viet- 
nam. Congress  adopted  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  Aug.  7.  The  American  presidential 
campaign  was  about  to  get  under  way. 

President  Johnson  campaigned  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  restraint  In  using  American  mili- 
tary power  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  His 
Republican  opponent.  Senator  Goldwater, 
had  called  for  stronger  American  action  in 
Indochina.  In  April,  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  had  returned  from  an 
Asian  trip  urging  that  the  Vietnam  War  be 
extended   Into   North   Vietnam   and   Laos. 

Among  the  Pentagon  papers  was  a  message 
from  Ambassador  Taylor  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  mld-August  In  which  Taylor  said 
South  Vietnam "s  Ln-country  pacification  pro- 
gram  was   not   enough   and   expressed   the 


view,  "Something  must  be  added  In  the  com- 
ing months." 

AmtNhsaador  Taylor  discussed  various  mili- 
tary measures  and  suggested  the  United 
States  should  be  "developing  a  posture  of 
maximum  readiness  for  a  deliberate  escala- 
tion of  pressure  against  North  Vietnam, 
using  Jan.  1,  1965.  as  a  target  D-Day." 

Taylor  said  it  must  be  made  clear  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  leaders  that  the  United 
States  wo\ild  engage  In  action  against  North 
Vietnam  "only  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  security  and  Independence  of  South 
Vietnam  within  the  territory  assigned  by  the 
1954  agreements:  that  we  will  not  repeat  not 
join  tn  a  crusade  to  unify  the  North  and 
South;  that  we  will  not  repeat  not  even  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Hanoi  regime  provided  the 
latter  will  cease  its  efforts  to  take  over  the 
South  by  subversive  warfare." 

There  was  also  mention  In  the  message  of 
taking  visible  measures,  such  as  sending 
American  Hawk  antiaircraft  units  to  Da 
Nang  and  S&lgon  and  landing  a  Marine  force 
at  Da  Nang. 

On  Aug.  14,  Oen.  Khanh  showed  Am- 
bassador Taylw  a  rough  English  translation 
of  South  Vietnam's  proposed  new  constitu- 
tion. Taylor  reported  ""we  found  it  brusque 
in  language  and  suggested  to  Khanh  that  In 
present  form  It  could  raise  criticism  In  U.S. 
and  world  press."  Khanh  permitted  Ameri- 
can officials  to  help  shape  the  draft.  There 
was  rioting  after  the  constitution  was  In- 
stalled, and  it  was  withdrawn. 

Vietnamese  paratroopers  restored  order  in 
Saigon  late  In  August.  This  was  followed  by 
reshuflllngs  In  the  government.  Pentagon 
analysts  said  Taylor  cautioned  Khanh  that  an 
all-clvlllan  government  "would  be  too  weak 
and  would  tend  toward  neutralism."  Khanh 
said  the  Army  would  be  vigilant. 

In  a  message  to  the  State  Department  Sept. 
6,  Ambassador  Taylor  was  repented  In  the 
Pentagon  analysis  to  have  said  the  United 
States  should  go  ahead  with  pressures  on  the 
North  In  the  hope  that  the  pressures  would 
raise  Vietnamese  morale  "enough  to  keep  up 
their  war  effort." 

The  cited  message  from  Taylor  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  told  Rusk  that  "we  can  and  must 
anticipate  for  the  future  an  Instrument  of 
government  which  will  have  definite  limits  of 
performance."  Taylor  raised  the  specter  that 
the  government  might  make  peace  with  the 
Viet  Coxig. 

"At  the  very  worst,"  the  Taylor  message 
to  Rusk  said.  "It  (the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment) win  continue  to  seek  a  broadened 
consensus  involving  and  attempting  to  en- 
compa«  all  or  most  of  the  minority  of  popu- 
lar front.  This  amalgam.  If  tt  takes  form,  may 
be  expected  In  due  course  to  become  sus- 
ceptible to  an  acoommodatlon  with  the  lib- 
eration front,  which  might  eventually  lead 
to  a  collapse  of  all  political  energy  behind 
the  pacification  effort. 

"At  best,  the  merging  govemmentsa  struc- 
ture might  t>e  capable  of  maintaining  a  b(rid- 
Ing  operation  against  the  Viet  Cong.  This 
level  of  effort  could,  with  good  luck  and 
strenuous  American  efforts,  be  expanded  to 
produce  certain  limited  pacification  suc- 
cesses .  . 

Taylor  said  that  "If  we  leave  Vietnam  with 
our  tall  between  our  legs,  the  consequences  of 
this  defeat  In  the  rest  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  would  be  disastrous.  We  tbere- 
iom  would  seem  to  have  little  choice  . 

During  the  rest  of  1964,  the  Ambassador. 
Gen.  Westmoreland  and  other  Americana  in 
Vietnam  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  en- 
couraging stable  government  there.  Late  In 
November.  Westmoreland  headed  off  a  coup 
planned  by  Ky 

The  United  States  presented  a  new  program 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  on  Dec.  7  after  dis- 
cussions tn  Washington,  the  Pentagon  study 
related.  An  effort  was  again  made  to  induce 
Khanh  and  others  to  take  energetic  meas- 
ures sought  by  the  United  St*tee,  aa  a  pre- 
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condition  for  stepe  this  country  might  take 
ag&lnst  North  Vietnam. 

"Thla  was  the  last  time  the  USG  (United 
States  Government)  tried  to  set  GVN  (gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam)  performance  precon- 
ditions for  U.S.  force  use  and  deployments," 
the  Pentagon  narrative  said.  "Its  effect.  If 
any,  was  the  opposite  of  that  Intended  " 

There  were  further  confrontations  involv- 
ing Ambassador  Taylor  and  the  Vietnamese 
generals  and  further  crises  and  disruptions. 
Taylor  recommended  on  Feb.  9,  1965,  that  a 
program  of  continuous  graduated  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  ought  t<  begin.  On  Feb.  13, 
the  State  Department  cabled  authority  to 
begin  the  strikes,  with  Vietnamese  participa- 
tion. It  was  recounted. 

In  this  period  of  early  1965.  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  began  and  a  decision  to 
land  marines  at  DaNang  was  in  progress.  Tay- 
lor was  represented  as  opposed  to  the  In- 
troduction of  United  States  combat  forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  except  for  base  security. 

The  United  States  marines  arrived  In 
March.  The  Army  chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  made  a  trip  to  Saigon  In  mid- 
March  of  1965.  Johnson's  trip,  the  Pentagon 
analysis  said,  "signaled  the  beginning  of  con- 
sideration and  planning  for  the  Introduction 
of  significant  numbers  of  ground  combat 
forces." 

At  the  beginning  of  1965.  United  States 
military  strength  In  Vietnam  was  about  23  - 
000  By  June  7  the  toUl  had  passed  the  5o!- 
000  mark,  and  on  June  27  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  began  the  first  major  American  com- 
bat offensive  of  the  war. 

There  was  an  element  of  humor  in  a  per- 
sonal message  from  Ambassador  Taylor  to 
McOeorge  Bundy  In  mid-April  1966.  Taylor 
complained  that  hU  mission  in  Saigon  was 
charged  with  a  21 -point  Vietnam  military 
program,  a  41 -point  nonmllltary  program  a 
16-polnt  United  SUtes  Information  program 
and  a  12-polnt  program  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Taylor  was  complaining  about  a  new  seven- 
point  program  Just  received  from  Washing- 
ton. He  suggested  somebody  might  believe 
"we  can  win  here  somehow  on  a  point  score." 
He  suggested  a  moratorium  on  new  programs 
for  at  least  six  months. 

••Mac.  can't  we  be  better  protected  from  our 
friends?"  Taylor  asked  In  the  message  to 
Bundy.  "I  know  that  everyone  wants  to  help 
but  there's  such  a  thing  as  killing  with  kind- 
ness. In  particular,  we  want  to  stay  alive  here 
because  we  think  we're  winning — and  wUl 
continue  unless  helped  to  death." 

PAariAi,  Tkts  or  1964  Rcpovrs  ow  PaoiLncs 

IM   SOtTTH   VBTMAK 

Washinoton.— Following  are  excerpts  from 
secret  Pentagon  papers  on  United  States  in- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  War  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Poet-Dlapatch 

First  Is  the  partial  text  of  a  cablegram 
June  2,  1964.  from  Adm.  U.S.  Orant  Sharp 
Commander  m  Chief,  Pacific,  to  the  State 
Department  reporting  on  a  meeting  between 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Ma|  Oen 
Nguyan  Khanb,  then  South  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier, on  May  30,  1964: 

"i.  Solidarity  Within  South  Vietnam 
.  .  Secretary  (Rusk)  sUted  one  of  the 
main  problems  the  President  faces  In  Justi- 
fying to  American  people  whatever  course  of 
action  may  be  necessary  or  Indicated  as  mat- 
ter of  internal  solidarity  of  SVN  Secretary 
noted  that  if  struggle  CMalates.  oiUy  U.S  wlU 
have  the  force*  to  cope  with  It. 

"ThU  basic  reality  meana  the  President  has 
heavy  responsibility  of  making  vital  deci- 
sion* and  I«Mtlng  American  public  opinion 
to  accept  them.  Difficult  to  do  thu  if  SVN 
>PP«ara  hopeleHly  divided  and  rent  by  in- 
ternal quarrels. 

"_  SacrMary  said  he  was  .  .  .  tblnJUag  la 
ttrata  of  sustaining  the  faith  in  the  poa- 
slbUttiea  of  ultimate  cueoeH  of  our  Vlet- 
naoMM  eirort  amon*  thOM  naUona  vc  hoped 
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would  be  m  the  foxholes  with  us"  If  eacala- 
tlon  became  necessary  and  If  enemy  forces 
reacted  In  strength  For  example.  UK.  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand.  Solidarity  and  unity  of 
purpose  In  SVN  was  keystone  of  whole  effort. 
Was  General  Khanh  doing  all  he  could  to 
bring  about  such  national  unity? 

"Khanh  replied  affirmatively,  saying  he  was 
fully  aware  of  Importance  of  unity.  His  re- 
cent handling  of  the  case  of  the  arrested 
Generals  showed  this.  His  clemency  showed 
he  was  primarily  interested  In  protecting 
unity  of  Army.  But  there  were  many  jwob- 
lems.  Underljrlng  structure  and  heritage  of 
country  was  such  that  only  Army  could  lead 
Nation  In  unity.  Only  Army  had  the  requisite 
organization,  cadres,  discipline,  and  sense 
of  purpose.  The  Intellectuals  would  never  be 
able  to  adopt  a  common  point  of  view  unless 
It  was  Imposed  by  a  dictatorship — by  a  party 
as  the  Communists  did,  or  a  family  dictator- 
ship" such  as  Dlems.  This  situation  was 
made  worse  because  of  disproportion  be- 
tween measure  of  political  and  civil  liberties 
granted  In  war-time  situation  on  one  hand 
and  lack  of  backgrotind  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility of  recipients  on  (the)  other  .  .  . 
He  was  aware  he  had  perhaps  given  more 
freedom  than  really  prudent  handling  of  sit- 
uation would  have  dlcuted.  but  he  had  to 
be  mindful  oft-i»oclaimed  democratic  goals 
of  the  Vietnamese  revolution.  All  in  all.  this 
dUunity  would  not  be  fatal  because  Army 
itself  was  united,  and  no  potentially  dis- 
ruptive force  could  hope  to  oppose  Army 
and  overthrow  GVN.  (N.B.  No  reference  to 
religious  problems,  secu.  or  labor  under 
this  heading.) 

"2.  Need  for  Action  Outside  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Khanh  dwelt  at  length  on  this,  lay- 
ing out  some  fairly  precise  ideas  about  the 
kind  of  action  that  might  be  taken. 

"Basically,  he  said  that  despite  the  paci- 
fication plan  and  some  individual  successes 
he  and  his  government  were  'on  the  de- 
fensive' against  the  Viet  Cong.  He  said  pretty 
flatly  that  they  could  not  win  unless  ac- 
tion was  taken  outside  South  Vietnam,  and 
that  this  needed  a  firm  U.S.  decision  for 
such  action. 

".  .  .  He  (Khanh)  then  said  that  the  'im- 
mediate' response  should  be  to  clean  out  the 
Communists  in  Eastern  Laos,  who  were  the 
same  kind  of  threat  to  him.  and  that  we 
should  not  get  bogged  down  In  negotiations 
but  act. 

"...  Secretary  then  noted  we  could  never 
predict  enemy  reaction  with  certainty.  How 
would  SVN  people  react  If  NVN  and  China 
responded  by  attacking  SVN?  Khanh  replied 
this  would  have  even  more  favorable  effect 
on  SVN  national  unity  and  faith  In  victory, 
and  would  mobilize  usual  patriotic  reactions 
in  face  of  more  clearcut  external  threat. 

"3.  nmlng  of  Action  Against  the  North 
and  Necessary  Prior  Action  Within  South 
Vietnam. 

"Khanh  asked  if  Secretary  and  Ambassa- 
dor believed  he  should  proclaim  state  of  war 
existed  during  next  few  davs  and  now  that 
Generals'  case  was  settled.  Both  advised  him 
to  wait  at  least  until  after  Honolulu  Con- 
ference and  In  no  case  ever  to  take  action 
on  such  matter  without  consulting.  He 
agreed,  and  remarked  that  If  he  proclaimed 
state  of  war,  NVN  would  know  this  was  pre- 
paratory to  some  form  of  escalation  and 
he  would  never  act  unilaterally  and  thereby 
run  risk  of  tipping  America's  hand.  Although 
the  matter  was  not  specifically  mentioned, 
Khanh  appeared  to  accept  as  entirely  natural 
that  he  would  not  necessarily  know  In  ad- 
vance U  US.  decided  to  strike  outside  VN. 
.  .  Some  question  as  to  bow  enemy 
camp  wUl  react.  At  various  points  In  con- 
veraatlon  Khanh  was  obviously  seeklog  acme 
more  definite  statement  of  specific  Ameri- 
can Intentions  In  immediate  future.  Secr«- 
t4kry  told  him  be  oould  say  nothing  on  this 
because  he  simply  did  not  know.  The  Bono- 
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lulu  meeting  would  produce  some  firm  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  some 
plans,  but  ultimately  only  President  could 
decide.  His  decision  would  be  influenced  by 
consideration  of  all  implications  of  escala- 
tion: On  our  forces,  on  our  allies,  and  per- 
haps even  on  mankind  itself  if  nucle«w  war- 
fare should  result.  Only  U.S.  had  the  means 
to  cope  with  problems  escalation  would  poee, 
and  only  President  could  make  the  ultimate 
decisions. 

'Nevertheless.  Secretary  said  he  wished  to 
emphasize  the  following: 

A.  Since  1945  U.S.  had  teken  165.000  cas- 
ualties in  defense  of  free  world  against  Com- 
munist encroachments,  and  most  of  these 
casualties  were  in  Asia. 

B.  US.  would  never  again  get  involved 
in  a  land  war  In  Asia  limited  to  conventional 
forces.  Our  population  was  190,000,000.  Main- 
land China  had  at  least  700.000,000.  We 
would  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  bled  white 
fighting  them  with  conventional  weapons. 

C.  This  meant  that  if  escalation  brought 
about  major  Chinese  attack,  it  would  also 
Involve  use  of  nuclear  arms.  Many  free 
world  leaders  would  oppose  this.  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek  had  told  him  fervently  he  did,  and 
so  did  U  Thant.  Many  Asians  seemed  to  see 
an  element  of  racial  discrimination  In  use 
of  nuclear  arms;  something  we  would  do  to 
Asians  but  not  to  Westerners.  Khanh  re- 
plied he  certainly  liad  no  quarrel  with  Amer- 
ican use  of  nuclear  arms,  noted  that  decisive 
use  of  atomic  bombs  on  Japan  had  In  end- 
ing war  saved  not  only  American  but  also 
Japanese  lives.  One  must  use  the  force  one 
had:  If  Chinese  used  masses  of  Humanity, 
we  would  use  superior  Are  power. 

D.  Regardless  what  decisions  were  reached 
at  Honolulu,  their  Implementetlon  would  re- 
quire positioning  of  our  forces.  This  would 
teke  time.  Khanh  must  remember  we  had 
other  responsibilities  In  Asia  and  must  be  able 
to  react  anywhere  we  had  forces  or  com- 
mitmente.  Not  by  chance  was  this  Conference 
being  held  at  Honolulu;  the  combined  head- 
quarters of  all  American  forces  In  Pacific  was 
there. 

". . .  6.  Comment 

"As  can  be  seen,  the  Secretary  let  Khanh 
develop  his  ideas  fairly  fully  and  do  most  of 
the  talking.  Khanh  talked  firmly  and  effec- 
tively, and  responded  well  to  the  Secretary's 
several  pointe.  He  showed  clearly  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  decisions  (tho 
he  did  seem  a  touch  cavalier  about  the  po- 
litical problems  of  hitting  eastern  Laos  at 
once) ,  and  did  not  seem  to  want  a  firm  U.S. 
answer  the  day  after  tomorrow.  But  It  seemed 
clear  that  he  did  want  It  pretty  soon,  and  «as 
now  convinced  he  could  not  win  In  South 
Vietnam  without  hitting  other  areas  includ- 
ing the  North.  He  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  the  pacification  campaign  was  mnUng 
gains  and  would  continue  do  so.  Still,  It  was 
essentially  defensive. 

"On  the  timing,  the  Secretary  said  that  any 
action  would  be  preceded  In  any  event  by 
some  period  of  time  for  force  deploymenU. 
(He  did  not  refer  to  diplomatic  steps  re  Laos, 
the  UN  side,  the  U.S.  Congressional  problem, 
or  other  types  of  factors).  Khanh  under- 
stood this,  and  also  accepted  the  Secretary's 
point  that  we  would  need  to  consult  very 
closely  with  Khanh  himself,  try  to  bring  the 
British  and  Australians  aboard  (the  Secre- 
tary referred  only  to  these  two  possible  acUv« 
particlpante) .  and  generally  synchronise  and 
work  out  the  whole  plan  with  great  care." 

KHANH    CIVKM    ONLT    SO-SO    CHAMCS   OP 

avraxinMa  pow^ 

Partial  text  of  a  State  Department  cable- 
gram to  the  U.S.  Embassjf  in  Saigon,  Aug.  14, 
1964: 

"Mission's  monthly  report  (Saigon  377) 
exprsisei  hope  of  significant  gains  by  end  of 
year.  But  also  says  Khanh's  chanf»a  of  stay- 
ing m  power  are  only  50-M  that  leader- 
ship .  .  .  haa  symptoms  defaatlam  and  hataa 
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prospect  of  slugging  it  out  within  country, 
that  there  will  be  mounting  pressures  for 
wider  action  'which.  If  resisted.  wUl  create 
frictions  and  irritations  which  could  lead  lo- 
cal politicians  to  serious  consideration  nego- 
tiated solution  or  Iccal  soldiers  to  military 
adventure  without  U.S.  consent'  .  .  .  Our 
actions  of  last  week  lilted  .  .  .  morale  tem- 
porarily, but  also  aroused  expectations,  and 
morale  could  easily  sag  back  again  if  VC  have 
successes  and  we  do  nothing  further  .  .  ." 

"Basically  solution  In  both  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  will  require  combination  military 
pressure  and  some  form  of  communication 
under  which  Hanoi  (and  Pelpitxg)  eventually 
accept  Idea  of  getting  out.  Negotiation  with- 
out continued  military  action  will  not  achieve 
our  objectives  In  foreseeable  future  .  .  .  After 
but  only  after,  we  have  established  clear  pat- 
tern pressure  hurting  DRV  and  leaving  no 
doubts  in  South  Vietnam  of  our  resolve,  we 
could  even  ace  apt  conference  broadened  to 
Include  Vietnam  issue  .  .  . 

"Joint  US-OVN  planning  already  covers 
possible  actions  against  DRV  and  the  Pan- 
handle. It  can  be  used  In  Itself  to  maintain 
morale  of  GVN  leadership,  as  well  as  to  con- 
trol and  Inhibit  any  unilateral  GVN  moves." 

TATLOB    CALLZD    PACETICATIOK    INBX7PPICIKNT   TO 
LXPT  MOaALC 

Partial  text  of  a  cablegram  from  Ambtusa- 
dor  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  in  Saigon  replying  to  a 
State  Department  cablegram  of  Aug.  14,  1964: 
.  .  Underlying  our  analysis  Is  the  ap- 
parent assumption  .  .  .  (which  we  believe  Is 
correct)  that  the  present-ln-country  pacifica- 
tion plan  is  not  enough  in  itself  to  maintain 
National  morale  or  to  offer  reasonable  hope 
of  eventual  success.  Something  must  be  added 
In  the  coming  montlis. 

"Statement  of  the  problem — A.  The  course 
which  U.S.  policy  In  South  Vietnam  should 
take  during  the  coming  montlis  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  four  objectives.  The  first 
and  most  important  objective  is  to  gain  time 
for  the  Khanh  Government  to  develop  a  cer- 
tein  steblllty  and  to  give  some  firm  evidence 
of  viability.  Since  any  of  the  courses  of  action 
considered  in  this  cable  carry  a  considerable 
measure  of  risk  to  the  U.S..  we  should  be  slow 
to  get  too  deeply  involved  In  them  until  we 
have  a  better  feel  of  the  quality  of  our  ally. 
In  particular.  If  we  can  avoid  It,  we  should 
not  get  involved  militarily  with  North  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  with  Red  China  If  our  base 
in  South  Vietnam  is  insecure  and  Khanh's 
Army  Is  tied  down  everywhere  by  the  VC  In- 
surgency.  Hence,  It  Is  to  our  Interest  to  gain 
sufficient  time  not  only  to  allow  Khanh  to 
prove  that  he  can  govern,  but  also  to  free 
Saigon  from  the  VC  threat  which  presently 
rings  It  and  assure  that  sufficient  GVN  ground 
forces  wUl  be  avaUable  to  provide  a  reason- 
able measure  of  defense  against  any  DRV 
ground  reaction  which  may  develop  In  the 
execution  of  our  program  and  thus  avoid  the 
pooslble  requirement  for  a  major  U.S.  ground 
force  commitment. 

"A  second  objective  In  this  period  Is  the 
maintenance  of  morale  In  South  Vietnam, 
particularly  within  the  Khanh  Government. 
This  should  not  be  difficult  In  the  case  of  the 
government  If  we  can  give  Khanh  assurance 
of  our  readiness  to  bring  added  pressure  on 
Hanoi  If  he  provides  evidence  of  ability  to  do 
his  part.  Thirdly,  while  gaining  time  for 
Khanh.  we  must  be  able  to  hold  the  DRV 
in  check  and  restrain  a  further  buUdup  of 
Viet  Cong  strength  by  way  of  Infiltration 
from  the  North.  Finally,  throughout  this  pe- 
riod, we  should  be  developing  a  posture  of 
maximum  readiness  for  a  deliberate  escala- 
tion of  pressvire  against  North  Vietnam,  using 
January  1.  1966.  as  a  terget  D-Day.  We  must 
always  recognize,  however,  that  events  may 
force  us  to  advance  D-Day  to  a  considerably 
earlier  date. 

"In  approaching  the  Khanh  Government, 
we  should  express  our  wUllngness  to  Khanh 
to  engage  in  planning  and  eventually  to 
•kert  Intense  pressure  on  North   Vietnam, 


providing  certain  conditions  are  met  in  ad- 
vance. In  the  first  place  before  we  would 
agree  to  go  all  out  against  the  DRV,  he  must 
stabilize  his  Government  and  make  some 
progress  In  cleaning  up  his  operational  back- 
yard. Specifically,  he  must  execute  the  initial 
phases  of  the  Hop  Tac  Plan  successfully  to 
the  extent  of  pushing  the  Viet  Cong  ttom 
the  doors  of  Saigon.  The  overall  pacification 
program.  Including  Hop  Tac,  should  progress 
svifflclently  to  allow  earmarking  at  least  three 
division  equlvalente  for  the  Defense  In  I 
Corps  If  the  DRV  step  up  military  operations 
In  that  area. 

"Finally,  we  shovQd  reach  some  funda- 
mental understandings  with  irht"h  and  his 
Government  concerning  war  alms.  We  must 
make  clear  that  we  will  engage  In  action 
against  North  Vietnam  only  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  the  security  and  independence 
of  South  Vietnam  within  the  territory  as- 
signed by  the  1954  agreements;  that  we  will 
not  repeat  not  Join  In  a  crusade  to  unify 
the  North  and  South;  that  we  will  not  r^>eat 
not  even  seek  to  overthrow  the  Hanoi  Regime 
provided  the  latter  will  cease  ite  efforts  to 
take  over  the  South  by  subversive  warfare. 

"With  these  understendings  reached,  we 
would  be  ready  to  set  in  motion  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  Resume  at  once  34A  ( with  emphasis  on 
Marine  operations)  and  Desoto  patrols.  These 
could  start  without  awaiting  outcome  at 
discussions  with  Khanh. 

(2)  Resume  U-2  overflights  over  all  NVN 

(3)  Initiate  air  and  ground  strikes  in  Laos 
against  Inflltratlon  targete  as  soon  as  Joint 
plans  now  being  worked  out  with  the  iry\itny\ 
Government  are  ready. 

"Before  proceeding  beyond  this  point,  we 
should  raise  the  level  of  precautionary  mlll- 
tery  readiness  (If  not  already  done)  by  tak- 
ing such  visible  measures  as  introducing  U.S. 
hawk  unite  to  Danang  and  Saigon,  landing 
a  Marine  force  at  Danang  for  defense  of  the 
airfield  and  beefing  up  MACV's  support  base. 
By  this  time  (assumed  to  be  late  fall)  we 
should  have  some  reading  on  Khanh's  per- 
formance. 

"Assuming  that  his  performance  has  been 
satisfactory  and  that  Hanoi  has  failed  to  re- 
spond favorably.  It  will  be  time  to  embark 
on  the  final  phase  of  course  of  action  A,  a 


do  not  have  the  time  available  which  Is  im- 
plicit In  course  of  action  A  (several  months) , 
we  would  have  to  reetete  the  problem  In  the 
following  terms.  Our  objective:  avoid  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  a  collapse  of  National 
morale.  To  accomplish  these  purposes,  we 
would  have  to  open  the  campaign  against  the 
DRV  without  delay,  seeking  to  force  Hanoi  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  desist  from  aiding  the 
VC  and  to  convince  the  DRV  that  it  must 
cooperate  In  calling  off  the  VC  Insurgency. 

"Course  of  action — B.  To  meet  this  state- 
ment of  the  problem,  we  need  an  accelerated 
course  of  action,  seeking  to  obtain  resulte 
faster  than  under  course  of  action  A.  Such 
an  accelerated  program  would  include  the 
following  actions: 

"Again  we  must  Inform  Tfhanh  of  our 
IntentloDS,  this  time  expreoelng  a  wllllngneas 
to  bring  military  pressures  against  Hanoi  at 
once  providing  that  he  will  undertake  to 
perform  as  in  course  of  action  A.  However, 
U.S.  action  would  not  await  evidence  of 
performance. 

"Again  we  may  wish  to  communicate  di- 
rectly on  this  subject  with  Hanoi  or  awaiting 
effect  ot  our  military  actions.  The  scenario 
of  the  ensuing  eventa  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  under  course  A  but  the  execution 
would  await  only  the  readlnees  of  plans  to 
expedite,  raying  almoat  exclusively  on  VB. 
military  means. 

"Pros  and  cons  of  course  of  action  B.  This 
course  of  action  asks  virtually  nothing  from 
the  Khanh  Government,  primarily  because 
It  Is  assumed  that  little  can  be  expected 
from  It.  It  avoids  the  consequence  of  the 
sudden  collapae  of  the  w>'«"*'  Government 
and  gete  underway  with  minimum  delay  the 
punitive  actions  against  Hanoi.  Thus,  It 
lessens  the  chance  of  an  Interruption  of  the 
program  by  an  International  demand  for 
negotiations  by  presenting  a  fait  accompli  to 
international  critics.  However,  It  increases 
the  likelihood  of  U.S.  Invcrtvement  In  ground 
action,  since  Khanh  will  have  almost  no 
avaUable  ground  forces  which  can  be  released 
from  pacification  employment  to  mobile  re- 
sistance of  DRV  attacks. 

"Conclusion:  It  Is  concluded  that  Course 
of  Action  A  offers  the  greater  promised 
achievement  of  U.S.  policy  objectives  In  SVN 
during    the    coining    monttis.    However,    we 


carefully  orchestrated  bombing  attack  on  ^jshould  always  bear  In  mind  the  fragUlty  of 
NVN,  directed  primarily  at  Inflltratlon  aiyf'  /the  Khanh  Government  and  be  prepared  to 
other  military  targete  ...  /        shift  quickly  to  Course  of  Action  B  if  the 

"Pros  and  cons  of  course  of  action— JT  If— rsttuatlwi  requires.  In  either  case,  we  must  be 
successful,   course  of  action   A   will   iS&om-  I  militarily  ready  for  any  response  which  may 
pUsh  the  objectives  set  forth  at  the  butset  \^  initiated  by   NVN  or  by  CHICOMS 
as  essential  to  the  support  of  U.S.  pqlicy  in         "Miscellaneous:    As    indicated    above,    we 
South  Vietnam.  I  will  press  the  Khanh  Gov-      beUeve  that  34A  operations  should  resume  at 


ernment  into  doing  ite  homework  In  pacifica- 
tion and  will  limit  the  diversion  of  Interest 
to  the  out-of-country  ventures.  ...  It  gives 
adequate  time  for  careful  preparation  es- 
timated at  several  months,  while  doing  suf- 
ficient at  once  to  maintain  Internal  morale. 
It  also  provides  ample  warning  to  Hanoi  and 
Peking  to  allow  them  to  adjust  their  conduct 
before  becoming  over -committed. 

"On  the  other  hand,  course  of  action  A 
relies  heavily  upon  the  durability  of  the 
Khanh  Government.  It  assumes  that  there  Is 
little  danger  of  ita  collapae  without  notice  or 
of  its  possible  replacement  by  a  weaker  or 
more  unreliable  successor.  .  .  .  Also,  because 
of  the  drawn-out  nature  of  the  program.  It  Is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  International  polit- 
ical pressure  to  enter  Into  negotiations  be- 
fore NVN  Is  really  hurting  from  the  pres- 
sure directed  against  It. 

"Stetement  of  the  problem — B.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  problem  of  U.S.  policy  In  SVN  is 
more  \irgent  than  that  depicted  in  the  fore- 
going statement.  It  U  far  from  clear  at  the 
present  moment  that  the  Khanh  Govern- 
ment can  last  until  January  1, 1966,  although 
the  aoollcatlon  of  course  of  action  A  should 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  Govern- 
ment Internally  and  of  silencing  domestic 
squabbling.  If  we  assume,  however,  that  we 


once  at  maximum  tempo,  still  on  a  covert 
basis;  similarly,  Desoto  patrols  should  begin 
advance  operating  outside  12-mlle  limit.  We 
concur  that  a  number  of  VNAF  pllote  should 
be  trained  on  B-57's  between  now  and  first  of 
year.  There  should  be  no  change  now  with 
regard  to  policy  on  evacuation  of  U.B.  de- 
pendente. 

"Recommendations:  It  Is  recommended 
that  USO  adopt  Course  of  Action  A  while 
maintaining  readiness  to  shift  to  Course  of 
Action  B." 

"SAIOON    POLITICIANS   PEEL   CONTUCT 

BXLOifss  TO  ira." 

Partial  text  of  a  cablegram  from  Amba»- 
sador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  as  Taylor  was  leaving  Saigon  for 
consultations  in  Washington  on  Sept.  t,  1964: 
■  .  While  we  must  be  disappointed  by 
the  political  turmoil  of  recent  days,  we  can- 
not consider  It  totally  unexp>ected.  The  very 
rtature  of  the  social,  political  and  ethnic  con- 
fusion In  this  country  makes  governmental 
turbulence  of  this  type  a  factor  which  we  will 
always  have  with  us. 

"What  has  emerged  from  these  recent 
evente  is  a  definition  within  fairly  bro«ul 
limits  of  the  degree  to  which  perfectabtuty 
In  government  can  be  pushed.  It  should  be 
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renMmbered  tbAt  the  recent  fracas  started 
«rben  KluLiah  sougbt  to  make  hl«  broad  and 
cumberaome  govemment  more  tractable  and 
more  effective.  His  motives  were  of  the  best 
even  tbougb  bis  metbods  were  clumsy.  But 
now,  aXter  tbls  recent  experience  at  govern- 
ment Improvement  we  must  accept  the  fact 
tbat  an  effective  government,  mucb  beyond 
tbe  capacity  ct  tbat  wblcb  bas  existed  over 
tbe  past  several  montbs.  Is  unlikely  to  sur- 
vive. We  now  have  a  better  feel  for  the  quality 
of  our  ally  and  for  what  we  can  expect  from 
him  in  terms  of  ability  to  govern.  Only  the 
emergence  of  an  exceptional  leader  could 
Improve  the  situation  and  no  George  Wash- 
lng:ton  Is  in  sight. 

"Consequently,  we  can  and  must  anticipate 
for  the  future  an  instrument  of  government 
which  will  have  definite  limits  of  perfor- 
mance. At  the  very  worst,  It  will  continue  to 
seek  a  broadened  consensus  involving  and  at- 
tempting to  encomiMss  all  or  most  of  the 
minority  of  popular  front.  This  amalgam,  if 
It  takes  form,  may  be  expected  in  due  course 
to  become  susceptible  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  liberation  front,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  a  collapse  of  all  political 
energy  behind  the  pacification  effort. 

"At  best,  the  emerging  governmental 
structure  might  be  capable  of  maintaining  a 
holding  operation  against  the  Viet  Cong. 
This  level  of  effort  could,  with  good  luck  and 
strenuous  American  efforts,  be  expanded  to 
produce  certain  limited  pacification  suc- 
cesses, for  example,  in  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Hop  Tac  plan.  But  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  such  a  government  to  exert 
Itself  or  to  attempt  to  execute  an  all-out  Na- 
tional pacification  plan  would  be  marginal. 
It  would  probtibly  be  Incapable  of  galvaniz- 
ing the  people  to  the  heightened  level  of 
unity  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward the  counter-ln-surgency  program  to 
final  success.  Instead.  It  would  look  Increas- 
ingly to  the  United  States  to  take  the  major 
responsibility  for  prying  the  Viet  Cong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  off  the  backs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  population.  The  politicians 
in  Salgan  and  Hue  feel  today  that  the  politi- 
cal hassle  is  their  appropriate  arena:  The 
confiict  with  the  VC  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

"We  may.  therefore,  expect  to  find  our- 
selves faced  with  a  choice  of  (A)  passively 
watching  the  development  of  a  popular  front, 
knowing  that  this  may  In  due  course  require 
the  U.S.  to  leave  Vietnam  In  failure:  or  (B) 
actively  assuming  increased  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  following  a  time-schedule  con- 
sistent with  our  estimate  of  the  limited 
viability  of  any  South  Vletnameee  govern- 
ment. 

"An  examination  of  our  total  world  respon- 
sibilities and  the  significance  of  Vietnam  in 
relationship  to  them  clearly  rules  out  the 
option  of  accepting  course  (A).  If  we  leave 
Vietnam  with  our  tall  between  our  legs,  the 
consequences  of  this  defeat  in  the  rest  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  would  be 
disastrous.  We  therefore  would  seem  to  have 
little  choice  left  except  to  accept  course  (B) 

"Our  previous  views  on  the  right  course  of 
action  to  follow  in  South  Vietnam  are  set 
forth  m  EMBTEL  465.  The  discussion  In  this 
present  cable  amounts  to  a  recocnltlon  that 
course  of  action  A  repeat  A  of  EMBTEL  485 
no  longer  corresponds  with  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Recent  evenu  have  revealed 
the  weakness  of  our  ally  and  have  convinced 
us  of  the  Improbability  of  attaining  the  level 
of  governmental  performance  desired  under 
course  A  before  embarking  on  a  campaign  of 
pressure  against  the  DRV.  We  are  forced  back 
on  course  of  action  B  with  certain  revised 
news  on  timing." 

WESTMORELAND'S     CONCOltt     TOm     SODTH     VITT- 

NAM's  otncKK  coaps 

Partial   text  of  a   memorandum   by  Gen 

William  C.  Westmoreland,  commander  of  U  S 

forces  m  Vietnam,  to  Ambassador  MaxtoeU  D 

Taylor,  apparently  in  early  September  1964 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.  .  1.  In  preparation  for  your  trip  to 
Washington.  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
give  you  my  assessment  of  the  military  situ- 
ation. In  subsequent  paragraphs  I  outline  In 
some  detail  the  rather  substantial  progress 
which  we  have  already  made  and,  more  Im- 
portantly, the  great  potential  for  additional 
progress.  I  also  describe  military  problem 
areas.  These,  as  you  know,  are  many;  but 
all  are  susceptible  to  solution  assuming  that 
political  stability  can  be  achieved,  and  that 
armed  forces,  particularly  the  Army,  remains 
Intact  and  unified  in  Its  purpose.  Under  the 
present  circumstances .  however,  the  con- 
tinued solidarity  of  the  armed  forces  Is  in 
doubt.  As  all  else  depends  on  holding  the 
armed  forces  together,  I  address  this  matter 
first. 

"The  Key  MllltAry  Issue. 

"2.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  structure  and  effectiveness  of  the 
RVNAP 

A.  The  officers  of  the  RVNAF  must  be  pro- 
tected agalns',  purge,  solely  by  reason  of  reli- 
gious or  political  afllllatlon.  The  Commander 
In  Chief,  the  officers  of  the  Joint  General 
Staff  and  commanders  down  the  line,  must 
be  given  some  assurance  that  their  careers 
and  reputations  will  not  be  sacrificed,  for 
political  expediency  to  the  ambitions  or  in- 
terests of  political  or  religious  blocs. 

B.  The  Officers'  Corps  must  be  assured  that 
Its  meml>ers  will  not  be  punished  or  expelled 
from  the  armed  forces  If  they  faithfully  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  constituted  authority  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance  cf  law  and 
order  They  must  be  assured  that  their 
superiors  will  not  accede  to  the  arbitrary  de- 
mands of  pressure  groups  whose  Interest  It  Is 
to  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  armed  forces 
and  to  render  Ineffective  the  forces  of  law 
and  order 

"3  If  I  Interpret  correctly  the  events  of 
the  past  two  weeks,  neither  of  these  mini- 
mum conditions  have  been  met.  To  the  con- 
trarj'.  actions  best  calculated  to  destroy  the 
morale,  the  unity,  the  pride  and  confidence 
of  the  armed  forces  have  transpired  In  a 
manner  which  leads  me  to  be'leve  that  a  rel- 
ative free  band  has  been  given  to  those  who 
aim  to  destroy  the  armed  forces.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Buddhists  for  the  resignation 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Commander  of  n  Corps,  the  Prefect  of 
Saigon  and  the  Director  of  National  Police, 
to  name  a  few.  appear  to  be  blows  directed  at 
the  heart  of  the  security  forces  which  stand 
between  the  Viet  Cong  and  victory  I  cannot 
believe  that  It  is  In  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion to  accede  to  these  demands.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  am  persuaded  that  acceptance  Is  a 
formula  for  political  and  military  disaster 
While  aware  that  the  Insurgency  cannot  be 
overcome  by  military  means  alone.  I  am 
equally  aware  that  without  a  strong  mili- 
tary foundation  no  program  will  ever  achieve 
victory.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam  has  already  moved  some 
distance  down  the  wrong  road  In  dealing 
with  Its  Armed  Forces  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Armed  Forces  will  collapse  or  whether, 
finding  the  present  course  Intolerable,  they 
will  make  a  desperate  move  to  regain  power. 
Neither  course  of  action  is  compatible  with 
the  objective  we  seek." 

Bunker  Usged  Laos  Action  In   '67.  Pape«s 

Show 

(By  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 

Post-Dispatch ) 

Washtnctow.    July    3. — Secret    Pentagon 

documente   obtained    by    the    Post-Dispatch 

disclose  that  as  long  ago  as  1867  Ellsworth 

C.    Bunker.    United    States    ambassador    In 

Saigon,  urged  secret  military  action  against 

Laos  of  the  kind  eventuallv  ordered  this  year 

by  Pr^ident  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  oapers  show  also  recommendations  at 
the  same  time  for  an  attack  on  Cambodia, 
an   action    that   Mr.    Nixon   took    last    year. 
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Chief  advocates  in  1907  included  American 
military  leaders  and  South  Vietnam's  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  They  were  opposed 
by  same  top  U.S.  officials  In  both  the  State 
and  Defense  departments. 

The  massive  report  reveals  a  history  of 
continued  pressure  to  expand  the  Southeast 
Asian  conflict,  dating  back  at  least  to  1964. 

In  addition,  the  controversial  study  Is 
critical  of  American  ambassadors,  particular- 
ly Bunker's  predecessor,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
Jr..  for  overlooking  the  South  Vietnamese 
government's  use  of  repressive  police  meas- 
ures, political  measures,  political  arrests. 
widespread  corruption  and  Its  repeated  fail- 
ures to  live  up  to  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 

These  disclosures  are  contained  In  hun- 
dreds of  pages  obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
of  a  secret  study  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  the  history  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  America's  role  in  it.  The  report  Is  based 
largely  on  Pentagon  documents;  most  White 
House  and  State  Department  documents  re- 
lating to  the  origin  of  the  conflict  were  not 
available  to  the  authors. 

In  previous  articles  based  on  the  docu- 
ments the  Post -Dispatch  was  reported  that; 

(1)  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
start  of  the  massive  American  military  build- 
up in  South  Vietnam,  said  he  saw  "no  rea- 
sonable way"  to  end  the  war  soon. 

(2)  Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said  in  1984  that  the  US.  would  use  nuclear 
bombs  If  Communist  China  came  into  the 
South  Vietnamese  confiict. 

(3)  MUltary  and  civilian  officials  In  the 
Defense  Department  clashed  sharply  over  a 
1967  request  to  add  200.000  American  troops 
to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Bunker's  proposal  for  a  military  offensive 
against  Laos  contemplated  the  use  of  South 
Vietnamese  ground  forces  to  carry  It  out. 
This  Is  the  pattern  that  was  followed  this 
year  by  Mr.  Nixon  In  the  so-called  Laos 
"Incursion." 

South  Vietnamese  trooos  invaded  Laos  '.ast 
Feb.  8.  The  U.S  provided  air,  artillery  and 
logistical  suoDort  Critics  charged  that  the 
Administration's  assertion  that  no  American 
ground  combat  troot>s  were  Involved  was 
misleading  They  pointed  out  that  the  US 
role  was  a  major  one.  Involving  virtually  ev- 
erything short  of  ground  combat  A  heavy 
U.S.  air  war  against  Laos  already  had  been 
under  wav  for  several  years 

The  47-volume  historical  study  prepared 
for  the  Defense  Department  by  unidentified 
analysts  discloses  that  Bunker  made  his  nro- 
poeal  during  a  meeting  In  Saigon  on  July  7, 
1967.  Among  thoae  pressnt  was  McNamara. 
who  had  left  Washington  on  Julv  5  on  one  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  the  U.S.  Army's 
headquarters  at  Tansonnhut  Air  Base  near 
Saigon  Bunker,  Gen  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, who  was  th°n  commander  of  U.S.  forces 
m  South  Vietnam,  and  others  gave  McNa- 
mara a  lO-hour  briefing.  At  issue  was  a  re- 
quest by  Westmoreland  for  additional  troops 
numbering,  according  to  varying  reports, 
from  70.000  to  150.000 

Bunker,  then  73  years  old.  was  the  "new 
boy"  m  Saigon.  Holding  the  oosltlon  of  am- 
bassador-at-large  after  a  dUtlngulshed  diplo- 
matic career,  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Saigon  on  March  16.  1967.  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Chosen  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Ambassador  Lodge,  he  took  over 
his  new  post  In  South  Vietnam  on  Aorll  25. 

The  Pentagon  historical  study,  noting  that 
Bunker  had  been  in  Saigon  "barely  more 
than  two  months"  at  the  time  of  McNamara's 
visit,  says  that  the  new  ambassador's  re- 
marks at  the  briefing  were  "guarded." 

The  dignified  Bunker  outlined  in  general 
terms  basic  American  objectives.  Including 
the  establishment  of  a  Just  oeece  through 
negotiations.  He  was  ootlmlstlc  about  the 
progress  of  the  war,  citing  "splendidly  ex- 
ecuted" offensive  actions  by  American  troops 
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and  "evidence  of  Increased  effectiveness"  of 
the  Vietnamese  armed  forces 

The  crux  of  the  military  problem,  however, 
was  how  to  choke  off  North  Vietnamese  in- 
filtration Into  South  Vietnam,  principally 
through  Laos,  he  noted.  Conceding  the  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  of  this  problem,  he  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  "with  imagination 
and  Ingenuity"  it  could  be  met 

The  Pentagon  study  then  quotes  him  as 
saying: 

"What  Is  involved,  of  course,  are  opera- 
tions within  Laos,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
fact  should  present  Insuperable  obstacles. 
The  North  Vietnamese  government  is  a  sig- 
natory to  the  1962  Geneva  accords,  but  its 
forces  have  been  in  Laos  both  before  and 
since  the  signing  of  the  agreements.  It  Is  now 
using  Laos  as  the  main  route  for  infiltration 
Into  South  Vietnam. 

"Is  It  not  logical  and  reasonable,  there- 
fore, that  South  Vietnamese  troops  should 
oppose  and  combat  North  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive action  by  whatever  method  can  be  de- 
vised in  order  to  prevent  the  Invasion  of  their 
country? 

"Guarantees,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
given  to  the  Lao  government  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  I  believe  should  be  under- 
written by  us.  that  Vietnamese  troops  were 
on  Lao  territory  for  defensive  purposes  only 
and  would  be  withdrawn  Immediately  when 
peace  Is  secured. 

"The  operation,  especially  in  Its  prepara- 
tory stages,  should  be  carried  out  with  as 
much  security  and  secrecy  as  possible." 

Bunker  urged  that  his  proposal  be  pursued 
"with  the  utmost  concentration."  The  study 
quotes  him  as  saying.  "I  have  made  some  rec- 
ommendations as  to  methods  we  might  use  to 
achieve  these  objectives."  However,  the  papers 
obtained  by  the  Post -Dispatch  do  not  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  recommendations. 

The  unidentified  analyst  writing  in  the 
massive  historical  study  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment comments  that  tbe  new  ambassa- 
dor's views  "of  course,  accorded  with  those 
which  the  military  had  been  pressing  for 
some  time."  Gen.  Westmoreland,  the  analyst 
wrote,  "was  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
staunch  ally  In  his  battle  for  expanded  op- 
erations Into  the  sanctuaries  as  well  as  the 
moral  support  for  a  more  intensive  war  ef- 
fort." 

As  the  lengthy  briefing  of  McNamara  con- 
tinued. Westmoreland,  too,  focused  on  Laos. 
He  expressed  the  confident  appraisal  that 
'we  are  winning  slowly  but  steadily."  Urging 
an  even  faster  pace,  he  added : 

"I  believe  we  should  step  up  our  opera- 
tions In  pacification  In  the  south,  increase 
the  pressure  in  the  North  and  exercise  new 
Initiatives  In  Laos." 

To  buttress  these  recommendations.  West- 
moreland's assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Intel- 
ligence presented  a  lengthy  appraisal  of  the 
enemy's  likely  tactics.  The  assessment 
printed  in  the  Pentagon  study  forecasts  larg- 
er military  operations  In  South  Vietnam  by 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  forces,  neces- 
sitating heavier  Infiltration  from  the  North. 

This  prospect  emphasized  the  lmp>ortance 
of  both  Laos  and  Cambodia,  the  Intelligence 
officer  noted,  remarking: 

"To  support  this  buildup,  the  Laos  corridor 
becomes  Increasingly  Important  to  the  enemy 

.  .  You  know  of  the  location  of  base  areas 
In  the  Laos  panhandle  which  serve  as  logis- 
tical, rest  and  training  bases  and  permit  tbe 
orderly  movement  of  both  men  and  materiel 
to  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 

"Use  of  Cambodia  will  also  be  Increased. 

.  The  enemy  has  eatabllshed  a  military 
region  10  In  South  Vietnam  which  extends 
Into  Cambodia.  He  has  stated  that  MR  10  Is 
to  become  the  biggest  base  area  of  the  war. 

"He  has  formed  a  replacement  and  refitting 
center,  re^orted  to  be  strong,  m  the  Fishhook 
area  for  units  badly  mauled  In  South  Viet- 
nam. An  agent  recently  reported  a  Viet  Cong 
arrenal  In  the  Parrot's  Beak  which  produces 
assorted  mines  and  repairs  weapons. 
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"We  do  know  that  the  Parrot's  Beak  area 
Is  often  used  by  the  Viet  Cong  In  moving 
men  and  supplies  between  Tay  Nlnh  Province 
and  the  delta." 

The  intelligence  officer  concluded  bis  i^- 
pralsal  with  the  assertion  that  "the  war  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  an  NVA  (North 
Vietnam  army)  war,  and  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  becoming  increasingly  important 
to  him." 

The  lengthy  meeting  in  Saigon  In  Mld-1967 
was  only  one  in  a  series  of  efforts  seeking 
large-scale  military  action  against  both  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Chief  pressures  came  from 
American  military  leaders  and  some  South 
Vietnamese  officials. 

As  long  ago  as  1965.  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  who  then  headed  one  of  South  Viet- 
nam's many  short-lived  governments  as  pre- 
mier, was  pushing  for  measures  against  Cam- 
bodia. The  historical  study  reports: 

"Ky  kept  pressing  for  action  against  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries;  the  U.S.  stood  firm  on 
the  rule  of  self-defense  in  emergencies  only, 
which  could  mean  shooting  across  the  border 
but  not  maneuvering  troops  across  It. 

"Ky  wanted  to  encourage  a  Khmer  Serai 
expedition,  which  would  cause  a  flareup  with 
the  Cambodian  government;  State  directed 
Lodge  to  keep  him  on  a  tight  leash."  (Khmer 
Serai  refers  to  a  military  group  organized 
with  U.S.  backing  and  consisting  of  persons 
of  Cambodian  origin  but  living  In  South 
Vietnam.) 

During  this  period  Ky  was  pressing  the  U.S. 
to  take  over  an  Increasing  share  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  historical  study  discloses 
that  on  Aug.  26.  1965.  the  South  Vietnamese 
air  marshal  told  Ambassador  Lodge  that  the 
U.S.  should  "hold  strategic  points"  so  that 
the  Vietnamese  could  concentrate  on  pacifi- 
cation operations.  The  unidentified  Pentagon 
analyst  noted: 

■That  is.  he  wanted  the  U.S.  to  take  over 
the  main  force  of  the  war." 

Lodge  had  arrived  In  Saigon  Just  six  days 
earlier  to  replace  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
who  had  resigned  as  U.S.  ambassador.  Lodge 
previously  served  as  ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam  from  June  27.  19«3.  until  his  res- 
ignation in  June  1964  to  take  part  In  that 
year's  campaign  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Expansion  of  operations  against  Laos  was 
contemplated,  too.  In  an  assessment  of  alter- 
native strategies  prepared  In  February  1987 
for  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  night 
reading  by  the  Defense  Department's  office  of 
International  Security  Affairs  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  what  the  historical  study 
describes  as  "an  assist  from  Department  of 
State." 

Among  the  recommendations  was  a  pro- 
posal to  expand  the  so-called  Shining  Brass 
program,  a  code  name  for  the  limited  and 
secret  use  of  small  numbers  of  U.S.  troops 
In  the  Jungles  along  the  Laotian  border.  The 
proposal  called  for  extending  operations  up 
to  20  kilometers,  or  about  13  miles.  Into  Laos, 
and  for  use  of  larger  forces  and  expanded 
helicopter  operations. 

The  military  renewed  their  pressure  to  ex- 
pand the  war  In  the  spring  of  1967  at  the 
White  House.  Gen.  Westmoreland  had  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  AprU  26.  The  Pentagon 
study  asserts  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
his  visit  was  to  address  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Press  In  New  York  City, 
but  that  the  real  reason  was  both  to  under- 
take an  Intensive  review  of  his  strategy  and 
force  requirements  for  1967  and  to  marshall 
public  support  for  the  war  effort. 

Two  days  later  the  American  military  com- 
mander met  at  the  White  House  vrtth  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  others.  The  Pentagon  documents 
obtained  by  the  Poat-Dlspatch  relate  that 
portions  of  the  conversation  were  reported 
by  the  late  John  McNaughton,  who  was  then 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  for  Interna- 
tional security  affairs. 
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In  McNaughton 's  account,  Westmoreland 
stressed  the  need  for  two  and  one  third  addi- 
tional American  divisions,  which  he  had  al- 
ready requested.  He  estimated  that  even  with 
such  an  addition,  bringing  tbe  U.S.  force  level 
to  586,0(X)  men,  the  war  could  well  go  on  for 
three  more  years.  The  duration  might  be  cut 
to  two  years  by  adding  a  second  increment 
of  two  and  one  third  divisions,  leading  to  a 
total  of  665,000  American  troops,  he  added. 

Wheeler  emphasized  the  concern  felt  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  over  the  operations 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  both  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  McNaughton's  account  re- 
lates that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
expressed  the  view  that  U.S.  troops  might 
be  forced  to  move  into  both  areas  as  well  as 
to  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

The  White  House  discussion  focused  on 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  with  Westmoreland  call- 
ing for  strong  action  against  the  enemy  in 
both  countries.  Tbe  historical  study  states: 

"The  American  commander  In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
believed  we  should  confront  the  DRV  (North 
Vietnam)  with  South  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Laos.  He  reviewed  his  operational  plan  for 
Laos,  entitled  "High  Port."  which  envisioned 
an  elite  South  Vietnamese  division  conduct- 
ing ground  operations  in  Laos  against  DRV 
bases  and  routes  under  cover  of  U.S.  artil- 
lery and  air  support.  He  saw  the  eventual 
development  of  Laos  as  a  major  battlefield, 
a  development  that  would  take  some  of  tbe 
military  pressure  off  the  south. 

"He  also  thought  It  would  be  wise  to  think 
in  the  same  terms  as  'High  Port'  for  Cam- 
bodia; he  revealed  that  he  also  possessed  con* 
tlngency  i:rians  to  move  into  CTambodla  in  tbe 
Chu  Pong  area,  again  using  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  but  this  time  accompanied  by  U.8. 
advisors." 

The  Pentagon  study,  which  lacks  moat 
White  House  and  State  Department  docu- 
ments, does  not  make  clear  the  result  of  tbe 
White  House  meeting  beyond  tbe  fact  tbat 
President  Johnson  questioned  what  would 
happen  If  additional  American  troops  were 
not  dispatched  to  South  Vietnam.  Wheeler 
replied  that  tbe  momenttim  of  the  Allied 
drive  would  be  lost. 

As  1967  moved  into  late  spring,  the  pres- 
sure for  broadening  the  war  beyond  Vietnam 
continued.  On  May  20  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Issued  their  "World-Wide  Posture 
Paper."  Although  its  most  significant  reconi- 
mendatlon  was  for  a  selective  callup  of  mili- 
tary reserves  to  meet  America's  worldwide 
commitments  better,  it  discussed  also  broad- 
ening tbe  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Pentagon  study  quotes  the  document: 

"It  may  ultimately  become  necessary  to 
conduct  military  operations  into  Cambodia 
to  deny  the  Viet  Cong-North  Vietnamese 
army  forces  the  psychological,  military  and 
logistical  Bdvantaiges  of  this  sanctuary. 

"Should  the  Viet  Cong-North  Vietnamese 
forces  Increase  their  use  of  the  Laos  oan- 
handle.  It  might  become  necessary  to  deploy 
additional  forces  to  Thailand  and  expand 
operations  further  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam." 

Speculating  on  the  possibility  of  inter- 
vention by  Communist  China  In  the  South- 
east Asian  confiict,  the  Joint  Chiefs  said 
such  action  might  require  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  against  lines  of  communication 
and  supply  bases  in  southern  China. 

In  the  fall  the  nUlltary  leaders  again 
turned  their  attention  to  broadening  tbe 
war.  On  Oct.  17  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Johnson  their  reply  to  ques- 
tions he  had  raised  as  to  wavs  of  Increasing 
military  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  within 
current  U.S.  policy  guidelines. 

Included  among  10  possible  steps  were  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  operational  restrictions 
on  B-62  bombing  raids  on  Laos  and  to  in- 
crease aerial  interdiction  both  In  Laos  and 
along  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  recommended  also  expanded  op- 
erations along  the  borders  of  both  Laos  and 
Cambodia  to  disrupt  enemy  sanctuariea. 
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The  m»tt«r  w»$  caRl«d  further  the  next 
month.  At  ft  White  Houae  luncheon  Nov.  8 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Ruek  propoeed  that 
the  Defenae  knd  St»te  depftrtmenta  draft  a 
Joint  policy  document  to  govem  political  and 
military  operatlona  In  Southeaat  Aala  for 
the  next  four  montha.  Wheeler  told  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Chiefa  of  Staff  to  aet  to  work 
on  a  variety  of  reoommendatlona  that  would 
include  "ground  operatlona  In  Laoe.  ground 
operationa  In  Cambodia  and  poaalble  ground 
operatlona  agalnat  North  Vietnam." 

The  Joint  CbleCs  of  Staff  flnUied  their 
study  Not.  37,  1087.  TlMy  concluded  rather 
glumly  that  exlatlng  policy  guldellnea  would 
allow  no  new  programa  that  would  hrlng 
quick  military  gains.  They  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  baalc  policies  be  modified 
and  expanded  to  permit  broader  military 
action. 

The  roots  of  the  pressure  that  existed  In 
1967  for  broadening  the  war  beyond  Vietnam 
dated  back  long  before  Ambassador  Bunker's 
proposal  in  the  nUddle  oi  that  year.  The  vast 
Pentagon  study  traces  the  thread  at  least 
back  to  1004,  the  year  before  the  American 
buildup  started  In  South  Vietnam. 

On  May  4,  lOM,  tiaj.  Oen.  Nguyen  Khanh. 
who  was  the  Premier,  asked  then  Ambassa- 
dor Lodge  for  10.000  troops  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  to  "cover  the  whole 
Cambodian-Laotlaa  frontier."  Lodge  is  de- 
scribed sa  being  noncommittal. 

Later  that  month  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
met  In  Saigon  with  Khanh.  The  two  men  are 
reported  to  have  discussed  "immediate  ex- 
teoslons  of  the  war  such  as  attacking  the 
Laotian  ootrldor."  Khanh  is  said  to  have 
streaeed  the  Idea  tbat  he  could  not  win 
without  extending  the  war.  As  the  Post- 
Dispatch  haa  reported  prevlovwly.  Rusk  told 
KhsJih  In  tbia  meeting  that  the  VS.  would 
uae  nuclear  weapona  if  Communiat  China 
entered  the  Vietnamese  conflict  in  force. 

The  next  month  planning  started  for  ex- 
tending the  war  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Vietnam.  The  Pentagon  papers  state  that  on 
June  27  a  Joint  message  from  the  State  and 
Defense  departments  authorized  Joint  plan- 
ning by  the  U.S.  with  the  Vietnamese  Joint 
general  staff  for  cross-border  operations  in 
Laos. 

The  planning  started  pfompUy.  Before  the 
end  of  August,  Oen.  Biaxwell  D.  Taylor,  who 
had  succeeded  Lodge  as  n.S.  ambassador  In 
Saigon,  submitted  recommendations  to 
Washington.  Provided  that  Saigon  met  cer- 
tain conditions  for  stabilizing  its  govern- 
ment and  strengthening  its  military  oper- 
ations, he  cabled,  the  VB.  should  be  ready 
to: 

■^nitlate  air  and  ground  strikes  in  Laoe 
against  infiltration  targets  as  soon  as  Joint 
plana  now  being  worked  out  with  the  Khanh 
government  are  ready  .  .  ." 

At  the  end  of  November  after  a  trip  to 
Washington,  Taylor  returned  to  Saigon  with 
an  approved  statement  and  program  refiect- 
Ing  his  principal  reoommendatlona.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  Improved  Its 
performance,  the  U.S.  was  ready  to  Join  in 
bombing  the  Laotian  corridor,  already  being 
carried  out  by  Vietnamese  planes.  The  plan, 
as  quoted  In  the  Pentagon  study,  did  not 
refer  to  ground  action  against  Iaos. 

The  pressure  from  military  leaden  and 
others  for  expanding  the  war  beyond  Viet- 
nam ran  into  stiff  oppoottlon  from  some  ci- 
vilian officials  In  both  the  State  and  Defenae 
departments. 

One  of  these  was  William  P.  Bundy.  aaalat- 
ant  secretary  of  state  for  Far  lastem  Affairs. 
In  a  lenfrthy  memorandum  analyzing  Oen. 
Westmoreland's  request  In  March  1967  for 
av^  additional  divisions,  he  indicated  hU 
approval  for  adding  perhiHM  60.000  U.S.  troops 
to  the  total  In  South  Vietnam. 

Bundy  expressed  strong  opposition,  how- 
ever, "to  any  such  idea  as  sending  a  OVN 
(South    Vietnamese)    dlvlsloc    into    Laos," 
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noting,  "It  would  almost  certainly  be  Inef- 
fective, and  the  cry  would  at  onoe  go  up  to 
send  more."  He  predicted  that  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma,  Premier  of  Liaos,  would  "ob- 
ject violently  and  feel  that  his  whole  posi- 
tion had  tieen  seriously  compromised." 

Nonetheless,  Bundy  supported  limited  pro- 
poaala  for  more  effective  action  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  in  Laos,  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  send  men  and  supplies  Into  South 
Vietnam.  These  schemes,  however,  would  re- 
quire only  small  ground -force  teams. 

As  for  Cambodia,  Bundy  Is  described  as 
believing  that  country  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese war  effort.  He  reportedly  doubted 
whether  any  significant  change  in  our  ac- 
tions in  Cam  hod  la  could  really  affect  the 
enemy's  supply  routes  there  or  be  worth 
the  broad  political  damage  at  appearing  to 
attack  the  country. 

Another  of  those  who  opposed  broadening 
the  boundaries  of  the  war  was  the  late  John 
McNaughton,  then  an  assistant  secretary  of 
defense.  In  a  draft  memorandum  prepared 
in  May  1067  for  President  Johnson,  Mc- 
Naughton appeared  to  find  no  attractive 
course  of  action  for  the  VS.  He  dwelled  on 
the  unpopular  nature  of  the  war  in  this 
country  and  expressed  belief  that  Hanoi  had 
decided  not  to  negotiate  until  after  the 
1068   presidential   election. 

He  opposed  any  thought  of  American 
ground  action  against  North  Vietnam, 
warning  It  would  bring  on  Chinese  Inter- 
vention. He  found  groiind  actions  in  Laoe  to 
be  "similarly  unwise,"  noting: 

"In  essence,  a  brigade  will  beget  a  divi- 
sion and  a  division  a  corps,  each  calling 
down  matching  forces  from  North  Vietnam 
into  territory  to  their  liking  and  suggesting 
to  Hanoi  that  they  take  action  In  northern 
Laos  to  suck  us  further  in. 

"We  would  simply  have  a  wider  war,  with 
Souvanna  back  in  Parts,  world  opinion 
against  us  and  no  solution  either  to  the 
wider  war  or  to  the  one  we  already  have 
in   Vietnam." 

To  sunport  bis  argument.  McNaughton 
quoted  from  Le  Dusn.  the  North  Vletnam- 
eee  Communiat  party  leaders.  Le  Duan 
was  represented  as  predicting  that  the  VS. 
would  encounter  severe  trouble  if  it  at- 
tacked LiKM.  "The  occupation  of  the  west- 
ern highlands  (of  Laos)  Is  a  tough  Job.  but 
the  attack  on  central  and  lower  Laos  Is  a 
still  tougher  one,"  the  Communist  leader  is 
reported  to  have  said.  Le  Duan  then  stated: 

"If  a  small  force  Is  used  the  problem  re- 
mains Insoluble.  The  U.S.  may  face  a  series 
of  dlfllcultles  in  the  military,  political  and 
logistic  fields  if  a  larger  force  goes  Into  op- 
eration. In  effect,  an  attack  on  central  and 
lower  Laos  would  mean  the  opening  of  an- 
other front  nearer  to  North  Vietnam,  and 
then  the  U.S.  troops  would  have  to  clash 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  main  force." 

Neither  the  text  of  McNaughton's  memo 
nor  the  lengthy  Pentagon  study  Itself  dis- 
closed when  or  where  Le  Duan's  remarks 
were    made. 

In  March  1968.  Clark  M.  Clifford,  who  that 
month  succeeded  McNamara  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  omitted  any  discussion  of  expand- 
ing the  conflict  Into  Laos  or  Cambodia  In  a 
forceful  argument  for  turning  down  the 
volume  of  the  war.  Clifford  outlined  his 
views  In  a  memorandum  dated  March  4  that 
the  Pentagon  study  says  apparently  was 
sent  to  President  Johnson. 

The  emphasis  In  the  Clifford  proposal  was 
on  keeping  Laos  and  Cambodia  out  of  the 
conflict  rather  than  bringing  them  into  It. 
It  suggested  that  the  U.S.  put  "substantial 
emphasis  lengthy  Pentagon  study  Itself  dis- 
closed when  or  where  Le  on  restoration  of 
the  Laos  accords  of  1963."  which  called  for 
the  neutrality  of  that  country. 

In  similar  fashion,  it  called  for  atreaalng 
the  need  to  preeerve  "the  neutrality  axul  tar- 
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rltorlal  Integrity  of  Cambodia  under  the  1964 
accords.  After  making  these  recommenda- 
tions, an  appendix  to  the  memo  stated: 

"Indeed,  we  covUd  go  still  further  and  take 
the  occasion  to  talk  In  terms  of  an  over-all 
settlement  for  Southeaat  Aaia  that  would 
specifically  provide  that  each  nation  was  free 
to  aaaume  whatever  neutral  or  other  Inter- 
national posture  it  wished  to  take. 

"We  could  explicitly  state  that  we  were 
prepared  to  accept  a  Southeast  Asia  that  was 
'neutral'  in  the  sense  of  not  adhering  to  any 
power  bloc  or  forming  a  part  of  any  alliance 
directed  at  others." 

It  suggested  also  that  Communiat  threats 
to  both  Laos  and  Cambodia  could  be  put  be- 
fore the  United  Nations. 

In  hla  memorandum  Clifford  recommended 
that  23,000  additional  American  troops  be 
sent  to  South  Vietnam  and  that  military  re- 
serves be  called  up  in  the  near  future.  The 
memo  came  early  In  the  month-long  "Battle 
for  the  soul  of  Lyndon  Johnson'*  as  Clifford 
and  other  advocates  of  curbing  the  war 
sought  to  change  policy. 

The  struggle  within  the  American  Admin- 
istration came  to  a  climax  on  March  31, 1968, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  announced  a  partial  halt 
m  American  bombing  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  unexpectedly  announced  he  would 
not  accept  a  second  term  as  President.  He 
agreed  to  send  only  13,600  additional  Ameri- 
can troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  denouement  of  the  long  struggle  over 
whether  the  war  shoxild  be  expanded  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia  did  not  come  until  after  Pres- 
ident Nixon  entered  the  White  House. 

During  the  Johnson  Administration  no 
overt  ground  actions  were  mounted  against 
either  cotmtry.  In  the  caae  of  Cambodia, 
only  air  strikes  and  artillery  fire  were  allowed 
to  quiet  hostile  batteries  operating  from 
across  the  border. 

More  Intensive  action  was  carried  out 
against  Laos.  In  mld-1067  VS.  warplanes  av- 
eraged 5000  attack  sorties  a  month  against 
Communist  Infiltration  routes  and  base  areas 
in  Laos.  Artillery  fired  from  South  Vietnam 
against  targets  In  Laos.  The  U.S.  also  pro- 
vided three-man  leaders  for  U.S. -South  Viet- 
namese special  forces  teams  that  operated  up 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  13  miles  inside  Laos  In 
the  operation  code  named  Shining  Brass. 
Also,  the  U.S.  financed  and  directed  a  native 
army  operating  inside  Laos. 

The  picture  changed  when  Mr.  Nixon  came 
to  the  presidency.  On  AprU  30.  1970  the  Pres- 
ident disclosed  that  more  than  20.000  U.S. 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  had  been  sent 
into  Cambodia  in  an  effort  to  destroy  Com- 
munist sanctuaries  in  the  Parrot's  Beak  and 
Fishhook  areas  along  the  country's  eastern 
border.  The  action  set  off  explosive  demon- 
strations cf  opposition  on  American  cam- 
puses and  led  to  new  attacks  in  the  Senate 
on  AnMrlcan  war  policy.  Amerlcsn  troops 
stayed  for  two  months,  with  Mr.  Nixon  term- 
ing the  operation  a  success  when  they  pulled 
out. 

Nine  months  later  the  war  was  broadened 
to  Laoe.  About  5000  South  Vietnamese  troops 
invaded  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
last  Feb.  8.  The  U.S.  said  that  no  American 
ground  forces  were  involved.  However.  U.S. 
air.  artillerv  and  logistical  elements  gave  es- 
sential backing  to  the  attack. 

The  Laotian  operation,  oode-named  lAm 
Son  719.  officially  ended  April  9.  Mr.  Nixon 
described  It  as  a  resounding  success,  but  eye- 
witness aocoxints  from  the  front  told  of  heavy 
losses  by  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
of  enemy  men  and  supplies  moving  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  again  before  the  end  of 
the  attack. 

The  7000-paffe  study  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  critical  of  the  performance  of 
American  ambassadors  In  Saigon  In  a  sec- 
tion dealing  with  corruption  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  its  repeated 
failure  to  live  up  to  promiaes  made  to  the 
U.8. 
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"The  (American)  embassy  looked  the 
other  way  from  repressive  police  measures 
and  political  arrests  unless  these  led  to 
embarrassing  press  stories,"  the  Pentagon's 
unidentified  analyst  wrote.  "And  when  the 
ambassador  would  raise  this  type  of  Issue 
with  the  GVN  (South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment) it  was  always  to  be  touchy." 

The  study  added  that  especially  during 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Jr.'s  term  as  ambassa- 
dor, "the  embassy  tried  to  protect  GVN 
from  the  press  and  help  it  build  a  favorable 
image." 

The  study  related  that  In  September  1964 
a  Lt.  Col  Chi,  who  was  then  chief  of  Blnh 
Tuy  Province,  was  accused  of  misusing  $250.- 
000  in  American  assistance  funds.  Pressure 
from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, far  from  producing  correctlcn  of  the 
situation,  "merely  produced  threats  against 
the  lives  of  AID  personnel  In  the  province, 
the  historical  account  stated. 

AID  withdrew  its  representatives  and  sus- 
pended ars'stance  to  the  province  on  Sept. 
23.  Cht.  however,  was  reportedly  a  protege 
of  Oen.  Co.  then  minister  of  defense  and 
deputy  premier,  who  himself  figured  in 
charges  of  corruption  a  year  later,  the  study 
states.  It  was  not  until  after  the  story  about 
Chi  got  into  the  newspapers  that  Premier 
Ky  removed  Chi.  He  was  given  a  Job  in  he 
Ministry  of  Defense. 

The  study  comments  that  "Lodge  played  no 
role  in  starting  this  episode  and  told  the  mis- 
sion council  on  Oct.  7  that  he  did  not  want 
it  repeated." 

The  study  relates  that  later  when  Premier 
Ky  offered  to  move  against  corruption.  Amer- 
ican officials  counseled  delay.  It  states: 

"In  August  Ky  volunteered  to  do  something 
about  the  most  corrupt  generals  in  the  di- 
rectorate, especially  Co  and  Quang  (Oen. 
Quang,  commander  of  IV  Corps).  Again. 
Lodge,  who  had  frankly  given  up  on  corrup- 
tion In  the  highest  places,  cautioned  him  to 
go  slow,  and  Ky  decided  to  put  off  any  ac- 
tion until  after  the  September  elections. 

"Lodge's  advice,  with  State  concurrence, 
concentrated  on  making  sure  Ky  had  de- 
finitive evidence  of  the  alleged  corruption. 
Lodge  was  sure  that  following  this  advice 
would  delay  things  sufficiently." 

In  November,  the  Pentagon  report  states. 
Ky  informed  Lodge  that  he  was  prepared  to 
relieve  Oen.  Quang  of  his  post.  Lodge  re- 
portedly again  urged  caution  but  was  said  to 
feel  satisfied  that  Ky  was  prepared  to  make 
the  move  properly.  Two  weeks  later  Quang 
took  over  as  head  of  a  newly  crested  Ministry 
of  Planning  and  Development  to  deal  pri- 
marily with  postwar  pl«mning. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  corruption  were 
the  failure  of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment to  live  up  to  agreements,  its  tendency 
to  take  unauthorized,  independent  actions 
and  the  failure  of  American  representatives 
to  push  for  better  performance. 

One  of  the  most  startling  of  the  unau- 
thorized actions  recounted  in  the  Pentagon 
study  concerned  the  discovery  In  1967  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  "had 
brought  in  Chinese  nationalists  ...  to  en- 
gage In  opera'lons  in  Laos."  The  Chinese  were 
disguised  as  Nungs,  ethnic  Chinese  living  In 
South  Vietnam  who  have  been  employed  by 
the  U.S.  as  mercenaries  In  guard  and  other 
capacities. 

Although  the  Pentagon  study  Is  not  clear 
on  a  related  point,  it  indicates  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  also  sent  a 
group  of  Chinese  Nationalists  to  construct 
an  airfield  on  an  Island  170  miles  south  of 
Hainan,  an  Island  that  is  part  of  Communist 
China. 

Unauthorized  moves  by  South  Vietnam 
often  refiected  a  "taste  for  foreign  adven- 
ture." the  Defenae  Department  report  states. 
As  an  example.  It  points  out  that  in  July 
1966  Brig.  Oen.  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl.  a  member 
of  the  National  Leadership  Committee  In 
Premier  Ky's  government,  planned  unauthor- 
ized operations  In  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
separating  North  and  South  Vietnam. 


The  South  Vietnamese  were  described  as 
"quite  sensitive"  on  matters  purportedly 
relating  to  sovereignty  or  "face."  The  U.S.. 
the  study  asserts,  "was  afraid  to  infiame  this 
sensitivity.  Both  sides  avoided  many  delicate 
topics." 

On  request,  the  historical  account  goes  on. 
the  Vietnamese  "showed  a  ready  willingness 
to  declare  new  policies,  sign  decrees  and 
engage  in  Joint  studies."  It  adds: 

"Ky  wae  always  willing  to  Issue  decrees 
purporting  to  clear  up  the  port  problem  and 
to  make  public  declarations  against  corrup- 
tion. On  economic  policy.  Ky  and  Hanh  gave 
us  one  agreement  after  another  promising  to 
control  inflation  and  to  run  down  their  dollar 
balances.  The  relations  of  their  military  with 
MACV  showed  the  same  pattern." 

This  willingness,  however,  "scarcely  means 
that  we  got  what  we  wanted  on  such  mat- 
ters," the  lengthy  Pentagon  study  reports, 
continuing: 

"Examples  of  superficial  compliance  are 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  Hono- 
lulu conference  of  February  1966  produced 
over  60  agreed  points  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  all  areas  of  mutual  interest: 
getting  any  foUowup  proved  to  be  like  pull- 
ing teeth  and  then  the  foUowup  we  got  was 
nothing  more  as  a  rule  than  more  promises. 

"Likewise,  at  the  Manila  conference  much 
the  same  thing  happened,  where  GVN  agreed 
to  programs  for  social  revolution,  economic 
progress  and  so  on.  However,  at  our  insist- 
ence they  did  go  ahead  with  the  constitution 
and  elections,  and  they  shifted  half  of  ARVN 
(South  Vietnamese  army)  into  pacification." 

Bunker  Had  Wak  Bltteprint 

Washington.  July  6.— Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker.  In  a  'Blueprint  for  Vietnam  " 
in  mid- 1967.  proposed  a  mixture  of  military 
and  pacification  measures  that  he  said  "can 
defeat  the  enemy." 

Bunker's  memorandum  was  among  secret 
Pentagon  papers  obtained  by  the  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Documents  in  this  group  detail  the  "evolu- 
tion of  the  war"  and  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Saigon  government 
from  1963  through  1967.  Including  the  period 
of  the  Buddhist  uprising  in  1966.  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  constitution  and  the  national 
elections  of  1967. 

The  papers  show  that  Ambassador  Henry 
<3abot  Lodge.  Bunker's  predecessor  at  the 
Saigon  post,  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  even  to  the 
point  of  advising  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
not  to  bob  his  head  up  and  down  when 
reading  a  speech  on  national  television. 

In  the  "Blueprint  for  Vietnam."  Bunker 
laid  out  a  plan  for  expanding  the  U.S.  effort 
in  Vietnam  after  the  elections  had  been 
completed  satisfactorily.  As  the  unidentified 
Pentagon  historians  noted,  he  "struck  a  con- 
sistently optimistic  note." 

"Progress  in  the  war  has  been  steady  on  all 
fronts."  his  memo  began.  "We  can  defeat  the 
enemy  by  patient,  continued,  and  concerted 
effort." 

Bunker  proposed,  "Now  that  the  Initiative 
is  ours  and  the  enemy  is  beginning  to  hurt." 
that  the  United  States  keep  "maximum  pres- 
sure" on  him  by  stepping  up  military  activity 
in  the  South  and  the  bombing  of  the  North. 

In  raiding  North  Vietnam,  he  said,  the  U.S. 
planes  should  bomb  "all  targets  in  the  North 
connected  with  the  enemy's  war  effort  that  do 
not  result  in  unacceptable  risk  of  uncon- 
trolled escalation." 

Bunker  urged  also  that  the  pacification 
program  be  accelerated.  Including  "more  ef- 
fective attacks  on  the  Infrastructure."  The 
so-called  "Viet  Infrastructure"  was  the  un- 
derground organization  of  Viet  Cong  agents 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment were  trying  to  uproot  and  destroy  by 
arrest  and  death. 

Lodge's  public  relations  advice  was  given 
in  a  memorandum  reporting  on  a  meeting 
he  had  had  with  Premier  Ky  March  22.  1966. 


Two  problems  at  the  time  were  keeping  the 
Saigon  government  to  Its  promises  to  hold 
provincial  elections  and  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion. 

Lodge  said  he  advised  Ky  not  to  cancel 
the  election,  as  It  had  been  reported  he 
might  Ky  replied  that  he  was  not  cancel- 
ing them  but  that  two  provincial  councils 
did  not  want  elections. 

The  ambassador's  solution  was  to  have 
the  two  councils  say  publicly  that  they  did 
not  want  elections  ■so  that  the  onus  of  not 
holding  these  elections  would  not  fall  on 
the  government." 

Lodge  said  he  then  advised  Ky  to  "take 
the  lead  and  influence  opinion,  and  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  events."  He  proposed  that  Ky 
obtain  approval  by  the  Vietnamese  generals 
of  a  list  of  names  for  a  commission  to  draft 
the  constitution  and  then  "make  a  very 
carefully  written  and  persuasive  announce- 
ment which  would  be  done  on  film  for  use 
on  television  and  in  the  movie  theaters." 

"I  said  that  he  should  not  read  it  on  film 
with  his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  as  he 
looked  down  at  the  text,  but  should  have 
It  put  on  a  cue  card  alongside  the  camera 
and  read  it  as  he  looks  right  into  the  lens," 
Lodge  wrote. 

He  told  Ky  that  the  question  whether  elec- 
tions should  be  held  later  on  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  "should  be  deliberately 
fuzzed   and   left  open   by   implication.  " 

Lodge  reported  that  he  suggested  to  Ky 
that  "impulsive  unprepared  statements  were 
mcst  dangerous  at  this  time." 

"Experienced  politicians  often  make  state- 
ments which  seem  to  be  'off  the  cuff.'  but  ac- 
tually are  carefully  thought  out."  the  am- 
bassador observed.  "His  unprepared  state- 
ments always  worry  me." 

A  Pentagon  historian's  summary  of  the 
period  implies  strong  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Saigon  under  both  ambassadors. 
It  says  that  the  Embassy  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prised repeatedly  by  the  maneuverings  of  the 
various  political  groups. 

"The  blandly  naive  language  of  the  'Blue- 
print for  Vietnam.'  unmodified  by  any  back 
channel  elaboration,  offered  no  hope  of  any 
foreseeable  Improvement."  the  analyst  said. 

Evente  of  1964  and  1965.  when  the  Saigon 
government  kept  changing  in  repeated  coups, 
showed  that  "the  Embassy  had  no  effective 
system,  either  through  overt  or  covert  con- 
tacts, for  finding  out  what  was  going  on."  the 
historian  wrote 

He  said  that  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
officials  "talked  to  a  few  official  contacts,  who 
told  them  things  the  Vietnamese  wanted 
the  U.S.  to  believe"  but  lacked  the  resources 
to  gather  and  evaluate  large  amounts  of 
information  required  on  political  forces  and 
corruption. 

"The  Embassy  looked  the  other  way  from 
repressive  police  measures  and  political  ar- 
rests unless  these  led  to  embarrassing  press 
stories."  the  historian  wrote. 

"And  when  the  ambassador  would  raise 
this  type  of  Issue  with  the  GVN  (Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam)  it  proved  always  to  be 
touchy.  Especially  under  Lodge,  the  embassy 
tried  to  protect  GVN  from  the  press  and  help 
It  build  a  favorable  image." 

The  Saigon  government  followed  American 
advice  more  in  form  than  in  substance,  the 
Pentagon  history  said.  It  noted  that  the 
Honolulu  Conference  of  February  1966  pro- 
duced more  than  60  agreed  points  between 
the  two  governments,  but  "getting  any  fol- 
low-up proved  to  be  like  pulling  teeth,  and 
then  the  follow-up  we  got  was  nothmg  more 
as  a  rule  than  more  promiaea." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  embraced 
Premier  Ky  for  photographers  and  thus 
"added  to  the  Impression  that  Ky  was  tied 
to  our  apron  strings,"  the  historian  wrote. 

In  the  Buddhist  uprising,  when  a  "strug- 
gle movement"  controlled  Hue  and  operated 
freely  from  Pagodas  In  Saigon.  Lodge  fol- 
lowed instructions  and  praised  Ky  to  be  con- 
ciliatory, although  the  ambaaaador  waa  "un- 
reservedly sympathetic  to  Ky"  and  "viewed 
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the  Buddhists  as  equivalent  to  caM-carrylng 
Communists,"  according  to  the  Pentagon 
history. 

The  State  Department  sent  a  message  that 
"a  key  objective  Is  to  avoid  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
becoming  a  major  Issue." 

"We  shall  be  accused  of  Interferences  In 
any  event,  but  It  Is  vitally  Important  not  to 
give  potential  anti-American  elements  (or 
the  press  and  outside  observers)  any  clear 
handle  to  hit  us  with,"  the  message  said. 

Lodge's  efforts  to  maintain  Ky's  good  Image 
Included  urging  him  to  go  slow  with  a 
planned  cabinet  reshuffle  and  on  action  to 
deal  with  corruption  among  Vietnamese 
generals. 

In  August.  1966,  the  historian  recalls.  Ky 
received  an  Invitation  to  talk  to  a  press  group 
In  Los  Angeles  and  tentatively  accepted. 

"Both  Ledge  and  State  panicked,  especially 
when  the  group  started  to  set  up  a  debate 
between  Ky  and  Senator  PxUbrtght,"  the  re- 
port said.  In  the  upshot  they  talked  Ky  out  of 
going." 

Again.  In  February  1967,  Ky  spoke  of  ac- 
cepting another  Invitation  to  speak  in  the 
United  States.  Washington's  reaction  was 
apprehensive. 

Lodge  reported  from  Saigon:  "We  have 
twice  headed  him  off  and  to  object  a  third 
time  might  create  strain." 

But  eventually  Ky  announced  postpone- 
ment of  his  visit  on  the  ground  that  his  pres- 
ence was  needed  In  Vietnam  to  insure  a  free 
and  fair  election. 

As  the  1967  elections  approached,  the  his- 
torian said,  the  U.S.  mission  become  Increas- 
ingly worried  that  competition  between  Ky 
and  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  would  threaten 
"the  Indispensable  unity  of  the  military." 
The  confrontation  developed,  and  both  were 
announced  candidates  for  the  presidency. 

The  historian  said  that  Bunker's  "ploy  " 
was  to  invite  the  two  generals  to  an  In- 
formal luncheon  and  let  them  work  out  their 
own  solution.  Eventually,  Ky  agreed  to  run 
for  vice  president  on  Thleus  ticket 

"The  mission  sighed  in  relief  and  agreed 
that  Bunker's  approach  bad  worked,"  the 
historian  said. 

Tkxt  op  Lodge's  Report  on  Talk  Wrrn  Kt 
In   1966 

Follotcing  are  excerpts  from  secret  Penta- 
gon papers  en  United  States  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  War  that  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Post-Dispatch: 

First  are  excerpts  from  the  text  of  a  re- 
port to  Washington  from  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  Saigon  on  a  meeting  with 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  on  March  22    1966 

2  He  Is  eager  for  advice  and  when 
he  received  It.  he  said  he  agreed  with  it. 
Now  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
be  carried  out. 

3  My  advice  was  based  on  careful  reflec- 
tion and  consultation  with  my  associates 
and  was  to  this  effect: 

4  The  GVN  should  not  cancel  provincial 
elections  as  I  had  heard  reported.  He  said 
that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case;  that 
there  were  two  provincial  councils,  which 
didn't  want  elections.  I  said  In  that  event 
these  councils  should  be  made  to  say  pub- 
licly that  they  didnt  want  elections  so  that 
the  onus  of  not  holding  these  elections  would 
not  fall  on  the  Oovernment.  A  public  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  favor  of  holding  these  pro- 
vlrclal  elections;  the  offices  Involved  have 
little  actual  consequence  but  are  of  sym- 
bolic significance;  Washington  had  been  In- 
formed of  this  fact:  and  If  there  was  some 
reason  why  in  one  or  two  provinces  they 
should  not  be  held,  then  the  provinces  should 
make  the  reason  plain, 

5.  I  then  advised  that  he  should  take  the 
lead  and  Influence  opinion,  and  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  event.  I  suggested  that  a  list 
of  names  for  so-called  consultative  assem- 
bly (which  I  suggested  would  be  better 
named     "preparatory    commission")     which 
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alms  to  draft  a  constitution,  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Generals.  When  this  had  been 
done.  I  suggested  that  then  Ky  should  make 
a  very  carefully  written  and  persuasive  an- 
nouncement which  would  be  done  on  flim  for 
use  on  television  and  in  the  movie  theaters 
The  Vietnamese  are  great  movie-goers  and 
It  is  a  very  Important  medium  here.  I  said 
that  he  should  not  read  it  on  film  with 
his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  as  he  looked 
down  at  the  text,  but  should  have  it  put  on 
cue  card  along  side  the  camera  and  read 
It  as  he  looks  right  into  the  lens. 

6.  His  statement  should  be  written  in  such 
a  »-ay  as  not  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
elections  later  on  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. In  other  words,  this  should  be  delib- 
erately fuzzed  and  left  opsn  by  implication. 
I  said  I  much  preferred  the  phrase  'con- 
stitutional convention"  to  the  pernicious 
French  phrase  "constituent  assembly"  The 
constitutional  convention  would  meet,  adopt 
the  constitution  and  disband,  whereas  the 
constituent  assembly  stays  around  and  makes 
trouble  for  an  indeflnite  period. 

7.  He  agreed  with  all  this  and  seemed  to 
understand  it.  He  said  that  last  night,  the 
Generals  had  unanimously  confirmed  the 
naunes  of  the  members  of  the  preparatory 
committee  He  would  announce  all  this  as  I 
suggested.  I  wish  he  would  do  it  quickly. 

8.  I  suggested  that  impulsive  unprepared 
statements  were  most  dangerous  at  this  time. 
Experienced  politicians  often  make  state- 
ments which  seem  to  be  "off  and  cuff,"  but 
actually  are  carefully  thought  out.  His  un- 
prepared statements  always  worry  me. 

9  He  agreed  with  me  that  certain  Bud- 
dhists were  unwittingly  taking  Communist 
inspired  advice,  as  were  the  students  in  Hue 
who  had  attacked  me. 

10.  He  was  absolutely  sure  that  the 
Buddhists  were  divided  among  themselves — 
an  analysis  which  I  share.  He  agrees  with  me 
that  Trl  Quang  simply  has  not  got  the 
powerful  psychological  factors  working  for 
him  now  that  he  had  in  October  '63.  All  the 
Communist  Propaganda  In  the  world  can- 
not alter  these  facts:  That  In  '63.  the  Bud- 
dhists were  dlf criminated  against,  and  now 
they  are  not:  that  In  the  latter  days  of  "63 
the  Buddhists  were  persecuted  whereas  now 
they  are  not,  and  that  Trl  Quang  was  an 
underdog  then,  and  now  he  is  not.  Yet  Trl 
Quan?  is  evidently  determined. 

11.  My  advice  to  him  was  not  very  drastic 
and  quite  simple  to  do.  and  yet  I  believe  that 
If  he  follows  It  conscientiously  and  expedi- 
tiously without  procrastination  that  there 
may  be  enough  of  a  budding  sense  of  Na- 
tional interest  to  start  moving  things  along 
in  the  right  direction. 

12.  He  thanked  me  more  effusively  and 
warmly  than  he  has  ever  done  before  and 
said  he  was  so  grateful  for  my  Interest  in 
his   welfare,   physical   and  political. 

13  The  situation  is  not  yet  out  of  hand. 
Ky  has  had  offers  from  (Catholics  and  South- 
erners for  them  to  enter  the  fray  on  his  side 
and  start  throwing  their  weight  around, 
which  he  so  far  as  been  able  to  prevent  them 
from  doing.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which 
I  have  been  fearing.  I  talked  In  this  vein 
with  the  Papal  delegate  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Saigon  yesterday,  and  they  agreed  com- 
pletely The  leadership  of  the  Southerners 
is  not.  I  fear,  as  responsible. 

BtjNKER's  Plan  for  War  in    1967 
Excerpts  from  the  text  of  a  paper  trans- 
mitted  to   Washington   by  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth  Bunker,    titled    -Blueprint   for    Viet- 
nam," m  August  1967: 

Progress  In  the  war  has  been  steady  on 
all  fronts.  We  can  defeat  the  enemy  by 
patient,  continued,  and  concerted  effort.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  for  the  GVN  and  Its  aUles 
(a)  to  reinforce  and  accelerate  the  progress 
already  made;  (b)  to  markedly  improve  the 
interdiction  of  infiltration  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  and  supplies;  (c)  to  upgrade, 
accelerate,  and   coordinate   the  pacification 
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program  In  the  countryside;  and  (d)  to 
maintain  political  and  economic  stability  and 
support  the  development  of  the  constitu- 
tional process. 

.  .  We  stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Much 
of  the  country  is  still  in  VC  hands,  the  enemy 
can  still  shell  our  bases  and  commit  acts 
of  terrorism  in  the  securest  areas.  VC  units 
still  mount  large  scale  attacks,  most  of  the 
populace  has  not  actively  committed  Itself 
to  the  Government,  and  a  VC  infrastructure 
still  exists  throughout  the  country.  Never- 
theless, the  situation  has  steadily  taiproved 
since  the  spring  of  1965  .  .  . 

Now.  that  the  initiative  Is  otirs  and  the 
enemy  is  beginning  to  hurt,  maximum  pres- 
sure must  be  maintained  on  him  by  (a)  In- 
tensifying military  activity  In  the  South; 
(b)  developing  new  methods  of  Interdicting 
infiltration;  (C)  bombing  all  targets  in  the 
North  connected  with  the  enemy's  war  effort 
that  do  not  result  in  unacceptable  risk  of 
uncontrolled  escalation;  (d)  accelerating  the 
program  of  pacification  (Including  better 
security,  more  effective  attacks  on  the  In- 
fr.istructure,  stepped  up  National  Reconcili- 
ation and  Chieu  Hoi  programs,  a  greater  In- 
volvement of  the  people  In  solving  their  own 
problems  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level); 
(e)  encouraging  reforms  In  the  government 
structure  and  continued  improvement  in  the 
armed  forces;  (f)  attacking  the  problem  of 
corruption;  (g)  using  Influence  to  effect  a 
strong,  freely  elected  government  with  politi- 
cal stability;  and  (h)  taking  actions  neces- 
sary to  the  continued  growth  and  stability 
of  the  economy  . .  .  102. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  July  1,  1971] 

L.  B.  J.  Was  Warned  of  Domestic  Crisis  If 

War  Widened 

(By  Martin  P.  Nolan) 

A  Penugon  memo  to  President  Johnson 
In  March  1968  warned  of  "a  domestic  crisis 
of  unprecedented  proportions "  If  he  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
memo  followed  Oen.  William  Westmoreland's 
request  for  an  additional  205,000  troops. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to  convince  critics 
that  we  are  not  simply  destroying  South  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  'save  It'  and  that  we  gen- 
uinely want  peace  talks."  the  memo  said.  It 
also  warned  against  "Increased  defiance  of 
the  draft  and  growing  unrest  in  the  cities 
because  of  the  belief  that  we  are  neglecting 
domestic  problems." 

The  memo  came  from  the  office  of  Paul 
Warnke,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  International  Security  Affairs.  Warnke  Is 
now  a  law  partner  for  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clark  Clifford. 

But  other  Pentagon  officials  dismissed  do- 
mestic reaction  to  war  policy  changes.  One 
suggested  that  complaints  would  be  confined 
to  "dissent  columns  and  editorials." 

A  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  document  said  "the 
price  of  quitting  now  would  Include  the  un- 
dermining of  our  other  commitments  world- 
wide, bitter  dissension  at  home  and  a  proba- 
ble resurgence  of  active  Chlnese-U.S.S.R.  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizements." 

One  of  the  JCS  memos  prepared  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  during  March.  1968,  said  "we 
must  prove  .  .  .  that  the  nation  still  has 
the  resources  for  the  ghetto  fight." 

The  aftermath  of  urban  riots  in  Newark 
and  Detroit  in  1967  was  also  a  factor  in  mili- 
tary planning,  according  to  the  Pentagon 
study: 

civil  disorder 

'In  examining  the  capacity  to  meet  the 
FMisslblllty  of  widespread  civil  disorder  in  the 
United  States,  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  con- 
cluded that  whether  or  not  deployments 
under  any  of  the  plans  were  directed.  It  ap- 
peared that  sufficient  forces  would  still  be 
available  for  civil  disorder  control." 

Army  units  were  later  sent  into  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  during  riots  that  erupted 
after  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King  in  April,  1968. 
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Tbe  "deployments"  conaldered  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  were  part  of  various  Vietnam  battle 
plans  offered  President  Jonnson  In  February 
and  March,  1968. 

In  all  the  documents  on  the  Pentagon 
study  obtained  by  the  Boston  Globe,  little 
mention  Is  made  of  domestic  political  con- 
siderations until  March,  1968,  after  the  Viet 
Cong's  Tet  offensive  and  Oen.  Westmore- 
land"8  request  for  more  than  305,000  addi- 
tional American  troops  to  fight  the  war. 

Wamke's  troubled  assessment  of  the  war's 
effect  on  America  was  contradicted  by  the 
Pentagon  official  most  responsible  for  gaug- 
ing U.S.  pubUc  opinion,  Phil  O.  Gouldlng, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Increasing  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
and  sending  substantially  more  troops  to 
Vietnam  would  "help  unite  the  coimtry," 
Oouldlng  wrote  in  a  memo:  "This  course 
would  clearly  bring  aboard  more  hawks  and 
further  Isolate  the  doves :  It  would  also  make 
the  war  much  easier  to  accept  by  the  middle 
of  the  roaders." 

Oouldlng  examined  "five  alternative  op- 
tions" In  a  memo  entitled  "Possible  Public 
Reaction  to  Various  Alternatives."  According 
to  the  Pentagon  analyst,  "Mr.  Oouldlng  em- 
phastaed  that  all  options  were  being  exam- 
ined from  a  public  reaction  standpoint  only. 
He  also  emphasized  that  no  action  would 
unite  the  country.  The  queetlon  to  be  at- 
tacked was  which  option  will  most  coalesce 
supporters  and  most  Isolate  the  opposition." 

"Mr.  Ckmldlng  divided  the  pubUc  Into 
hawks,  doves  and  mlddle-of-the-roaders," 
said  the  study,  then  judged  the  "acceptable" 
alternative  of  the  five  the  eventual  policy 
tnut  was  later  called  VletnamlzaUon  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon:  "Denial  of  the  Westmoreland 
requests  and  a  change  In  war-fighting  policy 
with  greater  concentration  on  defending 
populated  areas  and  less  on  search-and- 
destroy  In  unpopulated  areas.  This  would 
Include  an  announced  program  to  begin 
troop  withdrawal  at  a  fixed  date." 

HAWKS    AND   DOVES 

Oouldlng  also  saw  virtues  In  deployment 
of  more  titx^is  plus  expanded  bombing  of  the 
north: 

"This  courae  would  clearly  bring  aboard 
more  hawks  and  further  isolate  the 
dovee  .  .  .  Some  fence-sitters,  however, 
would  be  added  to  those  who  already  view 
the  war  as  an  unforgivable  sin.  I  think  the 
campus  and  'liberal'  reaction  would  surpass 
anything  we  have  seen." 

In  recommending  the  "acceptable"  alter- 
native, Oouldlng  said:  "The  frustration  of 
more-and-more-and-more  would  be  elimi- 
nated. What  the  people  want  most  of  all  Is 
some  sign  that  we  are  making  progress,  that 
there  is,  somewhere,  an  end.  While  this  (al- 
ternative) does  not  necessarily  show  prog- 
ress. It  does  show  change." 

Oouldlng,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  had  been  the  Pentagon's 
top  public  relations  man  since  Arthur  Syl- 
vester retired  In  1967.  His  view  of  the  war  was 
actually  more  hopeful  than  that  of  Warnke. 
who  had  Joined  the  Defense  Department  In 
1966  as  general  counsel  and  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  In  1967. 

The  memo  foreseeing  the  risk  of  "a  do- 
mestic crisis  of  unprecedented  proportions" 
was  prepared  March  1,  1968,  the  day  that 
Wamke's  friend,  Clifford,  became  boss  of  the 
Pentagon.  According  to  the  secret  study, 
"this  draft  was  slightly  revised  by  senior 
officers  in  ISA  (International  Security  Af- 
fairs, Wamke's  office)  and  apparently  dis- 
cussed within  the  Defense  Establishment  on 
March  1." 

The  memo  said  that  in  South  Vietnam, 
large  Influx  of  additional  US  farces  will  in- 
tensify the  belief  of  the  ruling  elite  that  the 
US  will  otmunue  to  fight  its  war  while  It  en- 
gages in  backroom  politics  and  permits  wide- 
spread corruption." 
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Laos  iNCTTssiON  CONsmxaxD  IN  1961 

(By   Darius   8.    Jhabvala   and    Stepben    M. 

Johnson,  Globe  Staff) 

The  Joint  allied  thrust  into  Cambodia  last 
summer  and  the  South  Vietnamese  drive 
into  Laos  this  year  constituted  new  chi^tMs 
in  the  Indochina  war,  but  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers obtained  by  The  Olobe  indicate  that 
they  had  been  in  the  minds  of  American  mili- 
tary planners  at  least  a  decade. 

Such  cross-border  ground  cq>eratlons  were 
designed  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  suppUes 
reaching  Communist  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  to  deny  to  the  enemy  his  long-held 
sanctuaries  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  secret  Pentagon  study  reveals  that: 

On  Oct.  11,  19S1,  the  State  Department 
put  forward  a  plan  for  American  military  in- 
tervention in  Laos  and  Vietnam.  The  plan 
would  have  required  the  deployment  of  11,- 
000  troops  along  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
borders,  plus  the  option  for  "hot  pursuit"  by 
American  farces  across  these  borders  to  en- 
gage enemy  farces. 

On  Oct.  13, 1961,  In  response  to  a  plea  from 
South  Vietnamese  president  Diem  for  Ameri- 
can troops  to  help  protect  bis  borders  from 
guerrillas  "inspired,  directed  and  supported 
from  North  Vietnam,"  President  Kennedy  di- 
rected that  plans  be  made  to  "initiate  guer- 
rilla ground  action,  including  the  use  of  US 
advisers  If  nececsarv,  against  Communist 
forces  in  the  area  of  Tcbepone  (Iaob)  ." 

On  Nov.  36,  1963,  President  Johnson  di- 
rected that  plans  be  made  for  military  op- 
erations by  US  forces  "up  to  a  line  50  kilo- 
meters inside  Lacs,  together  with  political 
plans  for  minimizing  the  international  ba»- 
ards  of  such  an  enterprise." 

March  17,  1964,  Mr.  Johnson  approved  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara's  request  for 
tentative  plans  to  "mount  new  and  signifi- 
cant pressures  against  North  Vietnam,"  in- 
elvMlIng  a  full  range  of  South  Vietaamese 
"border  control  operations"  and  "retaliatory 
actions  against  North  Vietnam."  McNamara 
further  recommended  and  the  President  ap- 
proved "continued  high-level  US  overflights 
of  South  Vietnam's  borders  and  "hot  pur- 
suit" and  SVN  ground  operations  into  Iaos 
for  the  purposes  of  border  control." 

On  May  31.  1964,  South  Vietnamese  Presi- 
dent Oen.  Nguyen  Kbanb  told  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  that  South  Vietnam  could 
not  win  the  war  against  the  Viet  Cong  with- 
out military  operations  outside  its  borders. 
Khanh  demanded  "Immediate  military  ac- 
tion by  the  ARVN  with  American  air  sup- 
port to  eliminate  Communist  forces  In  East- 
em  Laos." 

On  Jan.  23,  1964,  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff, 
In  a  memorandum  to  the  President,  criti- 
cized the  "self-imposed  restrictions  oa.  opera- 
tions In  Laos,"  and  tied  the  security  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  situation  in  Laos.  The  JCS 
requested  "reconnalsaance  operations  over 
and  into  Laoe,"  arguing  that  without  such 
operations  "the  task  in  Vietnam  will  be 
made  more  complex,  more  time  consuming, 
more  costly." 

On  Feb.  34.  1964,  the  JCS  again  asked  au- 
thority to  begin  low-level  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Laos  in  a  memo  for  the  President 
entitled  "Steps  to  Improve  the  Situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  wtlh  Particular  Reference  to 
Laoe." 

On  March  a,  1964,  the  Joint  Chiefs  asked 
the  President  for  "the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  air  and  ground  cross-border  operations. 
.  .  .  The  time  has  come  t©  an  the  restric- 
tions which  limit  the  effectiveness  of  our 
military  operations,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  said. 

But  the  President  was  skeptical,  according 
to  the  Pentagon  study.  Mr.  Johnson  felt  such 
action  "might  have  only  limited  military 
effect  and  could  trigger  wider  Communist 
action  In  Laos." 

In  May  1964  the  JCS  asked  for  permission 
to  begin  "battailon-slze  border  control  op- 
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eratlons  in  Laos."  Such  operations,  they  felt, 
"offer  the  poesibUlty  of  a  favorable  long- 
term  solution  to  the  Insurgency  problem  in 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  study  Includes  a  report  on  a  White 
House  meeting  between  President  Johnson, 
Oen.  Westmoreland,  and  Oen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  on  April  37,  1967.  At  this  meeting  Oen. 
Westmoreland  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  "we  should  confront  the  DRV 
(North  Vietnam)  with  South  Vietnamese 
forces  in  Laos." 

The  American  commander  saw  "the  even- 
tual development  of  Ums  as  a  major  battle- 
field," and  proposed  that  Mr.  Johnson  "think 
in  terms  of  a  similar  effort  in  Cambodia." 

According  to  the  Pentagon  study,  Oen. 
Westmoreland  asked  for  approval  of  bis  re- 
quest for  an  additional  3^^  American  divi- 
sions (60,000  men)  to  cotmter  Increased  en- 
emy infiltration.  The  President  Is  reported  as 
asking:  "When  we  add  divisions  cant  the 
enemy  add  divisions?  If  so,  where  does  It 
all  end?" 

Oen.  Wheeler  then  brougbt  up  "three  mat- 
ters .  .  .  closely  related  to  Vietnam  which 
were  bothering  the  Joint  Chiefs."  These  were, 
according  to  the  account  m  the  Pentagon 
papers: 

North  Vietnamese  troops  movements  in 
Cambodia.  US  troops  might  be  forced  to  move 
against  these  enemy  units.  Oen.  Wheeler 
warned. 

Similar  enemy  activity  in  I*os. 

A  possible  allied  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  exchange  that  followed,  Oen.  West- 
moreland "described  his  impression  of  the 
role  of  Cambodia  to  the  Ncoth  Vietnamese" 
and  reviewed  "his  operational  plan  for  Laos, 
entitled  High  Port,  which  envisioned  an  elite 
South  Vietnamese  division  conducting 
ground  cqieratlons  .  .  .  imder  oover  of  US 
artillery  and  air  support." 

"Furtbermore,"  the  study  quotes  West- 
moreland as  saying,  "it  would  be  wise  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  High  Port  for  Cambodia." 

In  September  1967  the  President  asked 
the  Joint  Chiefs  how  military  pressure  on 
the  North  could  be  Increased.  "Thereby  ac- 
celerating the  rate  of  progress  towards 
achievement  cC  US  objectives  in  South 
Vietnam." 

The  JCS  reply,  contained  In  the  Pentagon 
papers,  was  this: 

"In  a  rather  resigned  tone,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
indicated  that  tbey  considered  the  rate  of 
progress  to  have  been  .  .  .  slow  largely  be- 
cause US  military  power  bad  been  con- 
strained in  a  manner  which  had  reduced 
significantly   its   Impact   and   effectiveness." 

The  limitations,  they  felt,  were  impoaed 
in  these  ways: 

— "Areas  of  sanctuary,  containing  Impor- 
tant military  targets,  had  been  afforded  to 
the  enemy. 

— "Covert  operations  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  had  been  restricted." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  then  listed  a  series  of 
actions — including  covert  allied  operations 
In  Laoe — that  could  be  taken  to  counter 
enemy  moves.  But  the  President  still  shied 
away  from  giving  In  to  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
secret  study  says: 

"Information  indicates  that  the  President 
reviewed  this  paper  and  stated  that  It  was 
not  what  was  desired,  that  it  recommended 
actions  which  had  been  previously  denied 
and  would  not  now  be  approved." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  continued  to  press  for 
crossborder  ground  operations  in  Laoe  and 
Cambodia  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  sanc- 
tuaries and  supoly  routes,  but  their  repeated 
requests  were  denied  until  May  1070  when 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  en- 
tered Cambodia  in  a  limited  action  patterned 
after  Ooeration  High  Port  planned  three 
years  earlier. 
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Many  Sckemcs  in  1967  To  Involvx  Aixiks  in 
Viet  Troop  Btttldttp 
( By  Crocker  Snow,  Jr..  Globe  staff ) 
With  470.000  American  troops  committed 
to  Vietnam  and  the  need  for  still  more  ap- 
parent, US  officials  In  May   1967  considered 
several  schemes  for  having  allied  countries 
In  Southeast  Asia  contribute  the  bulk  of  any 
future  troop  buildup. 

The  Pentagon  study  of  the  background  of 
US  Involvement  In  Vietnam  clearly  Indicates 
official  Washington's  concern  for  getting  al- 
lied troops  fully  involved  in  the  war  effort  all 
along.  At  DO  time  is  this  concern  more  ap- 
parent than  In  May  1967  when  the  first  ma- 
jor doubte  about  future  US  commitments 
were  being  aired. 

One  contingency  plan  offered  at  this  time 
by  the  Defense  Department  had  other  Asian 
nations  committing  future  troops  at  the 
same  ratio  to  their  populations  as  the  US 
troop  commitments.  Thus,  a  contemplated 
100.000  US  troop  buildup  could  have  meant 
almost  130,000  additional  allied  troops  from 
eight  Asian  nations. 

A  similar  plan,  credited  to  President  John- 
son's national  security  adviser.  Walt  W.  Roe- 
tow,  and  which  the  Pentagon  narrative 
quotes  Rostow  as  terming  a  "troop  commu- 
nity chest  operation  for  Vietnam."  had  al- 
lied contrles  contributing  men  at  the  same 
ratio  to  their  total  armed  forces  as  the  US. 
Under  this  scheme  which  the  Pentagon 
study  describes  as  providing  the  "base  line" 
from  which  "later  In  July  President  Johnson 
was  to  begin  'arm  twisting'  a  number  of  na- 
Uon&l  heads  of  state",  an  additional  126,400 
allied  troops  would  result  from  a  100.000- 
man  increase  In  US  troops. 

Though  the  full  plans  never  came  to  pass 
and  were  never  formally  proposed  the  Presi- 
dent's pressure  on  allied  nations  was  not 
without  effect. 

The  Pentagon  study  describes  a  July  1967 
memorandum  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Bundy  to  Dean  Rusk.  Robert 
McNamara.  Walt  Rostow  and  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  entitled  "Messages  to  Manila  Na- 
tions and  Possibilities  for  Additional  Troop 
Contributions." 

The  memo,  says  the  Pentagon  narrative, 
was  written  by  Bundy  following  a  luncheon 
with  President  Johnson  "and  Indicates  Just 
how  urgently  everyone  saw  the  problem  and 
how  much  they  desired  to  obtain  troops  from 
these  sources." 

The  PenUgon  report  describes  Bundy's  as- 
sessment of  the  prospects  from  different 
countries.  Including  the  PhUipplnes  (De- 
scribed as  "a  doubtful  starter"),  and  Thai- 
land (which  would  "take  very  careful  han- 
dling"). 

The  question  of  additional  Thai  troop*  had 
been  the  subject  of  a  hieetlng  ten  days  ear- 
lier between  Johnson,  Rostow  and  the  king 
of  Thailand.  After  lengthy  discussions  of  the 
number  of  Thai  volunteers  and  their  train- 
ing, equipment.  IQ  and  physical  condition, 
the  narrative  reports  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara by  telephone  advised  that  "It  would 
not  be  worth  our  while  to  train  and  equip  a 
few  thousand  more  Thais  for  Vietnam,  but 
if  Thailand  could  furnish  10,000  he  could 
guarantee  their  training  and  equipment." 

Six  months  later,  at  the  high  point  of  al- 
lied third  country  involvement  In  the  war 
a  total  of  OB.300  troops  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Korea,  ThaUand  and  the 
Philippines  were  engai^ed  in  South  Vietnam. 
But  three  other  nations — Indonesia,  Tai- 
wan and  Malaysia— speclflcaUy  llstMl  In  the 
Defense  Department  analysis  of  May  1967, 
had  aent  no  troopa. 

The  procen  of  the  gradual  buUdup  to  this 
figure  while  the  American  troop  buildup  It- 
self was  underway  U  wtf  1  documented  in  the 
Pentagon  study. 

In  April  i»M,  President  Johnson  publicly 
requMt«d  "the  nationa  of  the  free  world  to 
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unite  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism" in  Southeast  Asia.  This  was  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment report,  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  in  a  Saigon  conference  recommended 
that  the  US  seek  the  support  of  "more  flags" 
to  support  the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  in  fact  It  was  almost  two  years  ear- 
lier— in  July  1962 — that  the  first  30  Aus- 
tralian army  officers  were  landed  clandes- 
tinely at  Saigon's  Tan  Son  Nhut  airpcwt — 
the  first  "third  country"  troops  to  become 
involved. 

In  December  1964  the  report  describes  sev- 
eral White  House  meetings  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  support  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Canada  and  The  Philippines 

According  to  the  Pentagon  narrative,  dur- 
ing one  of  these  meetings  "the  President 
asked  about  the  pooslbiUty  of  a  West  Ger- 
man contribution,  but  Secretary  McNamara 
emphasized  that  German  political  problems 
would  prohibit  such  a  pledge  from  Bonn." 

At  this  time.  William  Bundy  is  mentioned 
as  "relating  the  President's  recent  wish  to 
obtain  assistance  even  from  governments 
without  strong  Southeast  Asian  commit- 
ments, like  Denmark,  West  Germany  and 
IndU. " 

"At  the  time."  writes  the  Pentagon  ana- 
lyst, "not  only  general  assistance  from  many 
countries  but  specifically  military  assistance 
from  a  select  few  was  particularly  sought." 

As  increasing  numbers  of  third  country 
troops  arrived  In  South  Vietnam  during  1965 
and  1966,  they  took  over  assorted  military 
duties  and  functions  around  the  country- 
side 

The  Australian  force,  which  totalled  8000 
troops,  and  the  South  Korean  force  of  55.- 
000  were  assigned  to  frontline  operations  In 
several  provinces. 

The  New  2:ealand  force,  which  never 
totalled  more  than  a  thousand,  operated  pri- 
marily in  support  of  the  Australians  And  the 
11.000-man  Thai  force  and  2000-man  unit 
from  the  Philippines  operated  mostly  in  civic 
operations  and  pacification  programs  in  the 
safer  Saigon  area. 

Curiously,  however,  despite  a  number  of 
references  to  the  possible  missions  for  the  al- 
lied troops,  the  Pentagon  study  makes  few 
references  to  their  actual  effectiveness  in 
their  eventual  operations. 

In  May  1967  American  offlciah  were  search- 
ing for  ways  to  relieve  the  pressures  for 
seruling  more  American,  troops  to  Vietruxm. 
One  possible  solution  was  to  obtain  more 
allied  troops,  especially  from  Asian  nations. 
On  May  4  a  Pentagon  analysis  of  Vietnam 
troop  aeployments  in  relation  to  the  popula- 
tions  of  the  participating  allied  nations  was 
prepared.  This  analysis,  based  on  the  popu- 
!ation  of  the  countries  involved,  concluded 
that  for  an  increase  of  100.000  American 
troops  from  a  population  of  200  million  the 
"allocable"  share  for  various  countries  would 
range  from  14,500  more  troops  from  South 
Korea  (29 J  million  population)  to  53,400 
more  troops  from  Indonesia  (lOSS  million 
pop-lation).  The  following  table,  part  of  the 
Pentagon  papers,  gives  a  detailed  reading  of 
Pentagon  hopes  for  allied  troop  commitments 
to  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam: 
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Thk  OotTUDiNC  MEMoaAKDUM:  5  Options  fob 
Vietnam  DnjCMMA 
Following  are  excerpts  from  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs.  Phil  G.  Goulding.  <n 
March,  196S.  The  paper  was  entitled  "Possi- 
ble Public  Reaction  to  Various  Alternatives." 
Five  alternative  options  for  fighting  the  war 
are  examined: 

1.  Increased  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment. This  Includes  sending  General  West- 
moreland 50,000  to  200,000  more  troops  and 
the  additional  moves  this  vrould  require  at 
home — calling  reserves,  extending  enlist- 
ments, extra  expenditures,  bigger  tax  bill, 
etc. 

2.  Increased  nu>bilization-deployinent  plus 
expanded  bombing  of  N.  Vietnam. 

3.  Increased  mobilization-deployment  plus 
a  bombing  pause. 

4.  Denial  of  the  Westmoreland  requests 
and  continuation  of  the  war  "as  Is" — as  It 
was  being  fought  prior  to  the  Tet  offensive 
and  Khe  Sanh. 

5.  Denial  of  the  Westmoreland  requests 
and  a  change  In  war-flghtlng  policy  with 
greater  concentration  on  defending  popu- 
lated areas  and  less  on  search  and  destroy 
In  unpopulated  areas.  This  would  Include  an 
announced  program  to  begin  troop  with- 
drawal at  a  fixed  date. 

(Option  1)  .  .  .  will  make  the  doves  un- 
happy because  we  become  more  and  more 
enmeshed  in  the  war.  They  will  make  the 
hawks  unhappy  because  we  still  will  be  with- 
holding our  military  strength,  particularly 
in  the  North.  And  the  middle-of-the-roaders 
who  basically  support  the  President  out  of 
conviction  or  patriotism  will  be  unhappy 
because  they  will  see  the  ante  going  up  in  so 
many  ways  and  still  will  not  be  given  a  vic- 
tory date,  a  progress  report  they  can  believe 
or  an  argument  they  can  accept  that  all  of 
this  Is  m  the  national  interest.  (Further, 
they  will  read  In  the  dissent  columns  and 
editorials  that  18  months  from  now,  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  added  30,000 
more  troops,  we  will  be  right  back  where  we 
started.) 

(Option  2)  .  would  clearly  bring  aboard 
more  hawks  and  further  Isolate  the  doves. 
It  would  also  make  the  war  much  easier  to 
accept  by  the  mlddle-of-the-roaders.  It 
should  help  unite  the  country.  Some  fence 
sitters,  however,  would  be  added  to  those 
who  already  view  the  war  as  an  unforgiv- 
able sin  I  think  the  campus  and  "liberal" 
reaction  would  surpass  anything  we  have 
seen. 

(Option  3)  .  .  .  would  alienate  those  who 
take  the  hardest  line.  We  would  be  adding 
much  to  our  cost,  both  by  the  extra  deploy- 
me.^t  and  the  military  price  paid  for  the 
pause,  without  receiving  any  Immediate  or 
concrete  results.  If  the  Communists  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  bombing  halt,  the  hawks  and 
many  of  the  military  would  react  strongly 
.  .  The  doves,  of  course,  would  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  the  pause  and  would  Imme- 
dUtely  begin  pleading  and  praying  that  it 
be  continued  long  enough  to  explore  every 
possible  and  conceivable  corridor  .  .  .  Addi- 
tionally, the  doves  would  deplore  the  extra 
deploymenu.  They  would  complain  that  the 
pause  was  not  unlimited  or  unconditional. 
They  would  argue  that  the  deployments  plus 
the  failure  to  be  "unconditional "  detracted 
from  the  effort.  This  two-pronged  approach — 
strengthen  but  seek  negotiation — would  give 
new  confidence  to  the  middle-of-the-roadera. 
They  would  applaud  the  government  for  do- 
ing "something  "  different,  for  seeking  a  way 
out  of  the  quagmire.  They  would  be  more 
patient  than  the  hawks  to  give  the  pauae  a 
chance,  and  less  disturbed  than  the  doves  at 
the  moblllEatlon.  Por  them.  It  could  be  a  way 
out — and  even  a  "could  be"  Is  better  than 
the  frustration  they  now  feel  .  .  .  The  deploy- 
pauae  option  would  be  more  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  nation  than  the  deploy-eacalate 
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North,  since  It  would.  In  the  public  mind, 
offer  more  hope  of  an  eventual  solution  to 
the  war. 

Option  4,  denial  of  the  Westmoreland  re- 
quest and  continue  the  war  "as  Is,"  would 
please  no  one,  according  to  Mr.  Goulding. 
The  hawks  (and  the  military)  would  protest 
vehemently.  They  would  be  les8  satisfied, 
and  the  doves  would  be  no  more  satisfied 
by  this  failure  to  take  new  initiatives  toward 
peace.  However,  Mr.  Goulding  concluded, 
since  fewer  people  would  be  affected  by  this 
course  than  by  Option  One,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  preferable  to  that  Option. 

Option  5  .  .  .  The  pain  of  additional  de- 
ployments. Reserve  callups,  increased  draft 
calls.  Increased  casualties,  extended  tours 
would  be  eliminated.  The  hazards  cf  bomb- 
ing escalation  would  be  eliminated.  The  dan- 
gers of  a  bombing  pause  would  be  eliminated. 
The  frustration  of  more-and-more-and-more 
into  the  endless  pit  would  be  eliminated. 
What  the  people  want  most  of  all  is  some 
sign  that  we  are  making  progress,  that  there 
is,  somewhere,  an  end.  While  this  does  not 
necessarily  show  progress,  it  does  show 
change.  It  does  show  the  search  for  new 
approaches.  ...  It  would  prevent  the  mlddle- 
of-the-roaders  from  Joining  the  doves.  While 
the  doves  want  a  pause,  I  would  think  they 
would  prefer  this  to  deployment -mobiliza- 
tion plus  pause.  While  the  hawks  want  to 
escalate  in  the  North,  most  of  them  (not 
all)  also  want  an  end  to  increased  ground 
strength  in  the  South.  I  believe  that  we 
would  be  successful  in  getting  members  of 
Congress  to  make  speeches  in  support  of  this. 

In  summary,  then,  and  strictly  from  a 
public  reaction  standpoint,  the  options  are 
as  fallows: 

Acceptable:  Only  No.  5 — Denial  of  requests 
and  a  change  in  policy  in  the  South. 

Most  acceptable  of  the  others:  No.  3 — De- 
ploy and  pauae. 

Next  most  acceptable:  No.  2 — Deploy  and 
expand  Air  War  North. 

Next  most  acceptable:  No.  4 — Deny  West- 
moreland and  continue  as  is. 

Most  objectionable :  No  2 — Deploy  and  con- 
tinue as  is,  north  and  south. 

Touch  Polict  po«  China  in  1964 
(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

In  their  Southeast  Asia  policy  discussions 
of  August-October  1964 — during  the  heat  of 
the  Johnson -Goldwater  election  campalg.is — 
Administration  officials  had  accepted  the 
view  that  overt  military  pressures  against 
North  Vietnam  probably  would  be  required. 

Barring  some  critical  developments,  how- 
ever, it  was  generally  conceded  that  these 
should  not  begin  until  after  the  new  year. 
Preparations  for  applying  such  pressures  were 
made  in  earnest  during  November. 

Communist  China  figured  prominently  in 
those  discussions  and  It  was  concluded  with- 
in the  Administration  that  the  US  maintain 
a  tough  posture  not  only  toward  North  Viet- 
nam but  also  toward  Peking. 

One  of  the  principal  proponents  of  this 
line  was  William  H.  Sullivan,  head  of  the 
Interagency  Vietnam  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (be  la  presenUy  deputy  aasUtant  Sec- 
retary of  Bute  for  Par  Bast  Affairs). 

According  to  the  Pentagon's  history  of  US 
involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  SuIllTan 
recommended ; 

"I  feel  that  It  is  important  .  .  .  that  the 
administration  go  on  record  fairly  soon  plac- 
ing our  policy  In  Vietnam  within  the  largw 
persoectlve  of  our  pollcia*  in  the  Wwtern 
Pacific,  especially  as  they  involve  oonfronta* 
tlon  with  Communis*:  Ch'na." 

Analysts  of  the  documents  conduda  that 
the  US  commitment  to  defeat  North  Viet- 
namese aggreaslons.  eran  at  the  "liak  of  di- 
rect military  confrontation  with  Communist 
China"  was  perceived  aa  part  of  the  longer- 
term  policies  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Aooofdlngly,  an  Initial  draft  of  the  ob- 
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Jectlves  and  national  interests  was  circu- 
lated with  a  request  for  comments.  On 
Nov.  4,  Michael  Porrestal,  a  key  White  House 
aide,  suggested  that  "an  important  fiavor " 
was  lacking  in  the  original  analysis — namely 
"the  role  of  China"  and  her  need  for  "ideo- 
logical successes  abroad." 

In  his  view,  given  the  Chinese  policy,  "the 
effect  of  our  withdrawal  from  a  situation  In 
which  the  people  we  were  trying  to  help 
seemed  unable  to  help  themselves"  would 
be  more  politically  pervasive  in  Asia  than 
if  China  did  not  exist. 

He  thought  the  US  object  should  be  to 
"contain"  Chinese  political  and  ideological 
influences  "for  the  longest  possible  period," 
thus  providing  time  to  create  "at  the  very 
least  Titolst  regimes  on  the  periphery  of 
China  .  .  ." 

Sullivan  appeared  to  go  further  than  Por- 
restal in  his  reasons  for  stronger  action 
against  Hanoi. 

According  to  the  documents,  he  portrayed 
the  political  future  of  the  peoples  of  East 
Asia  "as  depending  largely  on  a  struggle  be- 
tween Washington  and  Peking." 

This  view  was  shared  to  a  larger  extent  by 
Vice  Adm.  Lloyd  Mustln,  a  representative 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  As  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  domino  theory,  Adm.  Mustln 
warned  that  Cambodia,  Thailand,  probably 
Burma  and  possibly  Malaysia  would  col- 
lapse "plainly  and  simply  as  the  corollary 
to  our  withdrawal. 

Thus  a  working  group,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  McOeorge  Bundy,  concluded: 

"There  are  enough  'Ifs'  (in  the  analysis) 
so  that  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  loss 
of  South  Vietnam  would  soon  have  the 
totally  crippling  effect  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Asia  generally  that  the  loss  cf  Berlin  would 
have  in  Europe;  but  it  could  be  that  bad, 
driving  us  to  the  progressive  loss  of  other 
areas  or  to  taking  a  stand  at  some  point  so 
that  there  would  almost  certainly  be  a  major 
conflict  and  perhaps  the  great  risk  of  nuclear 
war." 

The  group  then  considered  several  options 
for  possible  action,  including  one  which 
"might  give  us  a  defensible  case  to  destroy 
the  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  production 
capabilities." 

But  this  option  was  discounted  in  favor 
of  some  other  action  that  would  be  con- 
sidered in  Hanoi  as  a  signal  to  negotiate. 

Walt  W.  Rostow  backed  the  Utter.  He 
claimed  that  "too  much  thought  is  being 
given  to  actual  damage  we  do  in  the  North, 
not  enough  thought  to  the  signal  we  wish  to 
send." 

In  Rcstow'B  view,  the  Communists  would 
not  accept  a  setback  until  they  were  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  US  really  meant 
business. 

He  said:  "I  have  no  doubt  we  have  the 
capacity  to  achieve  a  reinstallation  of  the 
1954  and  1962  accords  if  we  enter  the  excer- 
clse  with  the  same  determination  and  stay- 
ing power  that  we  entered  the  long  test  on 
Berlin  and  the  short  test  on  Cuba  missiles. 
But  it  will  take  that  kind  of  presidential 
commitment  and  staying  power." 

Rostow  outlined  a  scenario  of  action.  This 
would  Include: 

Immediate  moTement  of  relevant  foroea 
to  the  Pacific. 

Immediate  direct  c(»nmunicatlon  to  Hanoi, 
including  a  clear  statement  of  US  objectives. 

Should  this  first  communication  fall  (as 
was  likely)  installation  of  ground  forces  and 
naval  blockade  plus  first  attack  In  the  North. 

WnXlAM     BUNDT'S     ViXnrAM     SCXMASIO 

The  following  scenario  was  prepared  by  Aa- 
sUtant Secretary  of  StaU  WilUam  Bundy 
on  May  23,  19«4.  Bundy  outUnes  a  teriet  of 
possible  American  aettons,  foUowing  a  hypo- 
thetical eongresHonal  resolution  in  support 
of  VS.  resistance  to  Communist  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Ttoo  days  later,  on  May 
25.  the  National  Security  Council  rvfeetad 
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Bundy's  scenario  because  of  its  inherent  risks 
of  escalation  and  unfavorable  diplomatic  re- 
action. The  scenario  was  written  10  weeks 
before  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incidents.  The 
actions: 

1.  Stall  Off  any  'conference  on  (Laos  or) 
Vietnam  until  D-Day.' 

2.  Intermediary  (Canadian?)  tell  North 
Vietnam  in  general  terms  that  US  docs  not 
want  to  destroy  the  North  Vietnam  regime 
(and  indeed  is  wiUing  'to  provide  a  carrot"), 
but  is  determined  to  protect  South  Vietnam 
from  North  Vietnam. 

3.  (D-30)  PresldentUl  speech  in  general 
terms  launching  Joint  Resolution. 

4.  (D-20)  Obtain  Joint  Resolution  ap. 
proving  past  actions  and  authorizing  what 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

(Concurrently:  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  posture  In  South  Vietnam. 
Integrating  (Interlarding  in  a  single  chain 
of  command)  the  South  Vietnamese  and  U8 
military  and  civilian  elements  critical  to 
pacification,  down  at  least  to  the  district 
level,  might  be  imdertaken.) 

6.  (D-ie)  Direct  CINCPAC  to  take  all  pre- 
posltloning  and  logistic  actione  that  can  be 
taken  "quiotly"  for  the  D-Day  forces  and 
th^  forces  described  In  Paragraph  17  below. 

6.  (D-15)  Get  Khanh's  agreement  to  start 
overt  South  Vietnamese  air  attacks  against 
targets  in  the  North  (see  D-Day  item  16 
below),  and  inform  him  of  VS.  guarantee 
to  protect  South  Vietnam  In  the  event  of 
North  Vietnamese  and/or  Chinese  retalia- 
tion. 

7.  (D-14)  Consult  with  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  to  get  permission  for  U.S.  de- 
ployments; and  consult  with  them  plus 
U.K.,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Pakistan, 
asking  for  their  open  political  sui^Mrt  for 
the  undertaking  and  for  their  ptuticipatlon 
in  the  re-enforcing  action  to  be  undertaken 
In  anticipation  of  North  Vietnamese  and/or 
Chinese  retaliation. 

5.  (D-13)  Release  an  expanded  "Jordan 
Report,"  including  recent  photography  and 
evidence  of  the  communloatlons  nets,  giving 
full  documentaition  of  North  Vietnamese 
supply  and  direction  of  the  Viet  Cong. 

9.  (D-12)  Direct  CINCPAC  to  begin  mov- 
ing forces  and  making  specific  plans  on  the 
assumption  that  strikes  will  be  amOe  on 
D-Day  (see  Attachment  Bx  In  backup  mate- 
rials for  deployments) . 

10.  (D-lOO)  Khanh  makes  speech  demand- 
ing that  Ncrth  Vietnam  st<^  aggression, 
throatenlng  unspecified  military  action  If 
be  does  not.  (He  could  refer  to  a  "carrot.") 

11.  (D-S)  Discussions  with  AUlee  not  cov- 
ered in  Item  7  above. 

12.  (D-3)  President  Informs  VJB.  public 
(and  thereby  North  Vietnam)  that  action 
may  come,  referring  to  Khanh  speech  (Item 
10  above)  and  dsdarlng  support  for  South 
Vietnam. 

13.  (D-l)  Khanh  announoes  that  all  efforts 
have  failed  and  that  attacks  are  Immlnsnt. 
(Again  he  refers  to  limited  goal  and  posslHy 
to  'carrot.') 

14.  (D-Day)  Remove  US  depaodents. 

16.  (D-Day)  Launch  lint  strikes  (ass  At- 
tachment Czx  for  targets).  Initially,  mlns 
their  ports  and  strike  North  Vietnam's  trans- 
pon  and  rslatad  ability  (bridgas.  trains)  to 
move  south:  and  then  against  targets  which 
have  maximum  psychological  effect  on  the 
North's  willingness  to  stop  Instugsncy — ^POL 
storage,  selectsd  alrflsilds,  barracks-training 
areas,  brldgea,  railroad  yards,  port  faeilitisa, 
communications  and  industries.  Initially, 
tbsee  strikes  would  be  by  South  Vietnamese 
aircraft;  they  could  then  be  expanded  by 
adding  PABMOATK.  or  US  aircraft,  or  any 
combination  of  them. 

16.  (D-Day)  Call  for  conferenoe  on  Viet- 
nam (and  go  to  UN).  State  the  limited  ob- 
jecUves:  Not  to  overthrow  the  North  Viet- 
nam regime  nor  to  destroy  the  country,  but 
to  stop  ORV-directed  Viet  Cong  terrorism 
and  lesistaace  to  pacification  efforts  in  tbs 
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Soutb.  Euentlal  tb*t  It  be  made  cle«r  tbftt 
attaeka  on  the  North  will  continue  (I.e.,  no 
cease  lire)  until  (a)  terrorism,  armed  at- 
tacks, and  armed  resistance  to  pacification 
efforts  In  the  South  stop,  and  (b)  communi- 
cations on  the  networks  out  of  the  North 
are  conducted  entirely  In  uncoded  form." 

RtxasiA  Used  Pmuu  Saunccs  in  1965  Nbgo- 

TIATIONS     MOVK 

(By  Darius  S.  Jhabvala) 

In  Uay,  1966.  after  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  transmit  to  Hanoi  an  American 
peace  feeler.  It  started  a  covert  operation  of 
Its  own. 

The  evident  purpose  was  to  secure  an 
American  commitment  to  certain  principles 
Moscow  felt  shotild  be  the  basis  for  nego- 
tutlons. 

However,  In  its  pursuit  of  that  commit- 
ment It  followed  some  unconventional  meth- 
ods that  pusaled  Administration  oOclals. 

One  of  them  is  related  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment's history  of  the  American  Involve- 
ment m  Vietnam. 

The  principal  characters  In  this  episode  are 
Pierre  Salinger,  the  former  White  House  press 
secretary,  Mikhail  Sagatelyan.  a  Russian 
correspondent  he  bad  met  In  Washington, 
and  a  Soviet  Foreign  Office  representative 
Identified  only  as  Vaaally  Sergevlch.  The  re- 
port describes  the  Riuslans  as  "two  some- 
what shady  offlelals."  When  SaUnfer  was  In 
Moscow  on  other  business,  Sagatelyan  In- 
vited him  for  dinner  quite  convinced  that  his 
guest  "was  on  some  kind  of  covert  mission" 
for  the  US  Oovemment.  He  wanted  Salinger's 
opinion  on  a  formula  for  a  solution  along 
the  following  lines: 

— The  US  would  announce  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing: 

— The  Communists  would  publicly  ball  the 
suspension; 

— The  Russians  would  then  intervene  with 
the  Viet  Cong  to  curtail  their  military  ac- 
tivities: 

— A  de  facto  ceasefire  would  thus  be  ac- 
complished; 

These  steps  would  ultimately  lead  to  a 
conference  between  the  warring  parties  in 
Vietnam. 

Sagatelyan  suggested  that  Salinger  fly  to 
Paris  to  conTey  the  proposal  to  Washington 
via  the  Embassy  there.  He  was  prepared  to  go 
to  the  French  capital  to  await  Salinger's  re- 
sponse. 

Furthermore,  the  Russians  sought  to  im- 
press on  Salinger  that  any  settlement  "must 
be  Initiated  and  carried  through,  at  lea*t  In 
preliminary  stages  on  the  basis  of  unofficial 
contacts." 

Salinger  returned  to  Washington  on  May 
18  and  met  with  a  high-ranking  SUte  De- 
partment official  to  convey  the  Soviet  mes- 
sage. But  by  that  time  the  Department  had 
already  assessed  "Soviet  disinterest  in  any 
role  for  themselves"  and  Salinger's  contacts 
were  not  pursued  further. 

Encxavk  Idea  Rtnjs  Our  Betokz  1966 

PorutAarrr 

(By  John  S.  DrlscoU) 

The  enclave  thetwy,  which  excited  so  many 
armchair  strategists  In  1966,  was  snuffed  out 
a  year  earlier,  in  the  summer  of  1968.  by 
Gen.  William  C  Westmoreland,  according  to 
the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  Issue  was  brought  to  the  pnbllc's 
attention  in  1966  by  Oen.  James  M.  Oavln 
of  Chestnut  HIU.  now  president  of  Arthur 
D.  Little,  In  a'  Harper's  Magazine  article. 

A  Oavln  boomlet  for  President  resulted, 
and  he  became  a  serious  candidate  before 
bowing  out  of  his  own  volition  prior  to  the 
campaign  period. 

The  endave  strategy  actually  was  ordered 
Into  practice  by  the  Johnson  Administration 
at  the  April  1965  Honolulu  Conference.  It 
was  In  effect  within  weeks. 

But  while  the  Administration  was  im- 
plementing this  holding  action,  Westmore- 
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land  was  preparing  a  plea  to  the  President 
which  would  reverse  our  posture  from  one 
of  defense  to  one  of  offense. 

Oavin  said  yesterday  that  he  realised  In 
1966  that  the  enclaves  were  set  up  but  feared 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  the  Idea. 

"They're  following  that  strategy  now  and 
that's  the  key  to  success  of  withdrawal. 

"In  1966,  I  felt  sure  the  Chinese  would 
step  In  If  we  tried  to  launch  a  ground 
offensive.  This  was.  In  fact,  a  war  with  Red 
China.  If  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  wanted,  the  Chinese 
would  have  come  In." 

Oavln  said  he  discussed  this  with  West- 
moreland In  Vietnam  In  1966,  but  "In  those 
days  you  Just  didn't  question  them"  and  "he 
was   very  unhappy   with  me." 

The  enclave  theory  calls  for  the  military 
to  seal  off  and  defend  small  sections  of  the 
country,  preferably  along  the  coast. 

Basically  a  defensive  measure.  It  allowed 
for  occasional  thrusts  Into  the  countryside 
on  search-and-deatroy  or  re^ue  missions. 

On  June  7,  1965,  Gen.  Westmoreland's  half- 
Inch  thick  "Estimate  of  the  Situation'  went 
to  President  Johnson  and  touched  off  "acri- 
monious debate"  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers  received  by  The  Olobe. 

Westmoreland,  commander  in  Vietnam, 
called  for  more  troops  "as  rapldy  as  possi- 
ble" to  stem  what  he  considered  a  disinte- 
grating situation.  He  felt  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese army  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed. 

Escalation  and  the  US  takeover  of  the  land 
war  began  soon  thereafter. 

According  to  the  analyst  In  this  section  of 
Pentagon  papers,  "Up  to  that  time,  most  of 
the  Washington  decision  makers  had  been 
content  to  Indxilge  in  relatively  low-key 
polemics  about  the  enclave  strategy  and  to 
advocate  some  experimentation  with  small 
numbers  of  US  troops  in  Vietnam. 

"Washington  saw  that  it  was  Westmore- 
land's Intention  to  aggressively  take  the  war 
to  the  enemy  with  other  than  Vietnamese 
troops,  and  In  such  a  move  the  spectre  of 
US  Involvement  In  a  majM'  Asian  ground 
war  there  for  all  to  see." 

Two  ranking,  hawkish  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, Ambasiador  Maxwell  Taylor 
and  Asst.  Secretary  of  State  WUllam  Bundy, 
fought  hard  to  maintain  the  enclave  strategy, 
admitting  that  it  was  a  no-wln  policy. 

According  to  the  documents.  "Ambassa- 
dor Taylor  wanted  to  give  the  Vietnamese 
maximum  opportunity  to  save  themselves. . . 

"The  difference  between  Westmoreland 
and  Taylor  was  the  former's  Insistence  on 
using  US  and  3d  Country  forces  to  take  the 
war  to  the  enemy." 

Westmoreland  also  expected  a  major  en- 
emy offensive  In  the  highlands  outside  the 
enclaves  after  the  monsoon  season.  He 
thought  the  enemy  should  be  met  there  to 
prevent  the  Viet  Cong  from  setting  up  a 
front  government  In  that  locale. 

But  Taylor  argued  that  the  Viet  Cong 
woiUd  try  for  another  Dlen  Blen  Phu  If  a 
US  division  were  to  go  Inland. 

Bundy  submitted  a  memo  to  President 
Johnson  on  July  1.  1965,  defending  the  en- 
clave concept  to  allow  the  US  "to  extricate 
itself  honorably  from  South  Vietnam." 

"He  did  not  expect  a  victory  from  such  a 
move,  but  he  did  not  expect  a  loss  either." 
the  papers  say. 

The  idea  of  the  enclave  theory  was  to  deny 
the  enemy  victory.  It  was  felt  by  its  propo- 
nents that  It  would  lead  to  a  political  solu- 
tion. No  one  wlU  ever  know  now. 

Pentagon  Papebs  Peovidb:  An  Obvious  Pic- 
tube:  "No  Cieab  OsjEcrivEa  Towako 
Peace" 

(By  Darltis  S.  Jhabvals) 
On  June   13.   the  nation  received  a  Jolt 
by  the  publication  in  the  New  Tork  Times 
of  the  Pentagon's  secret  history  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Bach  day  since  then  there  h*ve  been  fur- 
ther   disclosures — next    In    the    Washington 
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Poet,  then  the  Boston  Olobe  and  then  In 
scores  of  other  newspapers — despite  gov- 
ernmental injunctions.  Readers  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  learned 
from  the  massive  documentation  compiled 
In  47  volumes  by  officials  and  academicians, 
how  and  why  succeeding  Administrations 
moved  Inexorably  into  the  Vietnam  quag- 
mire. 

The  papers  that  fell  Into  the  possession 
of  the  news  media  are,  at  best,  difficult  read- 
ing even  for  experts  and  those  thoroughly 
schooled  In  the  crisis.  There  are  chrono- 
logical and  thematic  chapters,  narratives 
and  analyses,  notes  of  debates,  discussions 
and  private  conversations  among  all  levels 
of  officials  here  and  abroad,  contingency 
plans,  suggestions,  confidential  cables,  in- 
structions, personal  and  professional  gripes, 
decisions,  orders,  second- thoughts,  and  so 
on  and  on. 

But  the  picture  that  emerges  from  the 
documents  is  sharp  and  clear.  The  United 
States  moved  in  stages,  some  small  and  some 
very  large,  to  become  the  principal  force 
in  Southeast  Asia  without  a  clear  objective 
towards  peace.  A  handful  of  advisers  gave 
way  to  military  forces,  limited  and  tactical 
objectives  because  strategic  and  geopoliti- 
cal and  the  demands  to  win  overtook  any 
chance  of  compromise. 

The  Olobe's  editorial  staff  has  carefully 
studied  the  data  in  its  possession  and  also 
material  that  has  been  printed  in  other 
newspapers  and  news  agencies.  The  following 
are  Just  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  Viet- 
nam history: 

TBITMAN    BBA 

In  August  and  September  1945,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  sent  eight  messages  to  the  United 
States  pleading  against  restoration  of  the 
French  colonial  rule  in  Indochina.  The  Ad- 
ministration failed  to  respond,  suspecting 
that  he  would  lead  the  region  into  the  So- 
viet orbit.  The  Indochlnese  war  began,  the 
Viet  BAlnh  vs.  the  French  occupation  forces. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration provided  France  with  tl60  mil- 
lion In  credits  as  aid  In  the  war  effort.  At 
the  same  time  the  State  Department  in- 
structed its  representative  in  Hanoi  to  "keep 
in  mind  Ho's  clear  record  as  an  agent  of  in- 
ternational Communism  ..."  Washington 
was  convinced  that  US  aid  and  French 
tenacity  would  break  the  back  of  the  Viet 
Mlnh. 

The  first  political  plunge  into  Indochina 
was  on  Feb.  7.  1950  when  President  Truman 
recognized  the  Paris-installed  puppet  regime 
of  Emperor  Bao  Dai.  This  was  followed  with 
an  announcement  on  June  27  that  the  United 
States  would  send  a  35-man  military  advisory 
group  to  Vietnam  to  teach  their  troops  how 
to  use  American  weapons. 

EI8ENHOWEB   EBA 

Three  years  later,  Washington  backed  a 
French  plan  (devised  by  Oen.  Navarre)  to 
start  the  buildup  of  a  Vietnamese  National 
Army. 

But  the  pressures  of  the  war  Increased 
from  the  north  and  the  French  forces  began 
to  retreat.  A  month  before  Dlen  Bein  Phu 
fell  In  May  1954,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  proposed  "united  action"  to 
save  Vietnam.  President  Eisenhower  described 
the  proposal  "as  an  attempt  to  make  China 
stop  supporting  the  Viet  Mlnh  rather  thaii 
face  the  prospect  of  a  large  allied  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam."  The  British.  French  and 
Russians  rejected  It. 

Nine  nations  met  in  Oeneva  to  work  out 
an  accord.  After  two  months  of  negotiations, 
the  Viet  Mlnh,  under  much  pressure  from 
China,  accepted  a  temporary  de  facto  parti- 
tion and  the  principle  of  neutralization,  i.e. 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  the 
Vletnams. 

US  involvement  proceeded  without  let  up. 
On  Feb.  la.  1955  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  Americans  will  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  The  number  of  advisers 
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had  Jumped  to  327  and  by  the  spring  of  1960 
to  685.  The  movement  was  inexorable.  By  the 
time  President  Kennedy  took  office  the  ad- 
visory strength  had  Increased  to  1100. 

KENNEDY    ERA 

Just  months  after  inauguration  Kennedy 
approved  programs  for  covert  of)erations 
which  had  been  recommended  by  an  inter- 
agency Vietnam  task  force,  and  never  pub- 
licly discussed.  They  included  plans  to  dis- 
patch agents  Into  North  Vietnam,  formula- 
tion of  networks  of  resistance,  teams  for 
sabotage  and  harassment  and  reconnaissance 
flights  over  North  Vietnam. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  advised  the  President 
in  October  1961  in  an  'eyes  only  for  the 
President "  cable  lo  send  an  8000-man  US  task 
force  into  South  Vietnam  for  "flood-relief 
operations."  The  President,  after  Intensive 
consultations  In  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, refused  the  request  but  sent  more  advis- 
ers. Failure  to  do  so.  he  was  told,  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  Diem  regime. 

Opposition  to  the  regime  began  to  mount 
in  Vietnam  The  Buddhists  began  to  protest 
and  the  United  States  recognized  the  need  for 
change.  It  took  steps  starting  with  cuts  in 
aid  But  Diem  refused  to  resign.  The  Ken- 
nedy Administration  publicly  maintained  a 
han'ds-off  policy.  But  the  Pentagon  docu- 
ment, now  show  it  was  In  "complicity"  with 
those  who  plotted  Dlem's  overthrow.  Analysts 
claim  that  the  decision  "inadvertently  deep- 
ened American  commitments  in  the  conflict." 

The  National  Security  Council  met  in  Au- 
gust 19S3  and  decided  that  the  United  States 
"will  support  a  coup  which  has  a  good  chance 
of  succeeding."  CIA  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  the  military  command  contacted  the 
antl-Dlem  plotters  and  conveyed  American 
sentiments. 

The  change  In  government  did  not  ease  the 
military  pressures.  While  maintaining  a  smil- 
ing face  to  the  American  public  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  war,  the  Pentagon  and  the  White 
House  began  to  receive  reports  of  Impending 
disaster. 

After  a  visit  to  Saigon  in  December  1963. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  warned 
the  President  that  the  new  government  "is 
Indecisive  and  drifting"  and  the  US  mission 
should  be  vastly  expanded  and  strengthened 
A  memorandum  was  prepared  for  "retaliation 
and  rejection"  and  a  scenario  for  "the  next 
courses  of  action." 

State  Department  Aide  William  Bundy 
drafted  a  series  of  options  to  achieve  "mili- 
tary sllenc3  and  limited  pressures."  All  along 
the  focus  turned  to  the  bombing  of  the 
North.  An  Interagency  group  devised  a  plan 
to  draw  North  Vietnam  into  some  action 
which  the  United  States  then  would  use  to 
launch  retaliatory  raids. 

JOHNSON    ERA 

In  March  1964  McNamara  propoeed  "new 
and  slenlflcant  pressures  on  North  Vietnam." 
President  Johnson  approved  the  plans  and  a 
list  of  94  potential  targets  for  bombings  were 
drawn  up. 

In  the  political  field,  all  American  diplo- 
mats were  instructed  by  the  President  to  put 
down  the  Idea  of  neutrality  for  Vietnam.  Also 
a  campaign  was  started  to  end  talk  of  nego- 
tiations except  on  the  "alysolutist"  terms  of 
the  United  States  that  meant  total  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnamese  forces  from  the 
south  and  bring  the  South  into  the  western 
defense  orbit.  Thus,  an  initiative  by  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  to  bring  together 
Hanoi's  and  Washington's  representatives 
was  rejected. 

The  following  May  the  Administration's 
principal  advisers  drafted  a  Joint  congres- 
sional resolution  "authorizing  whatever  is 
necessary  with  respect  to  Vietnam."  The 
principal  concern  was  not  only  security  for 
South  Vietnam  but  also  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

President  Johnson  queried  the  CIA  on  the 
"domino  theory."  The  agency  replied  that 
only  Cambodia  "Is  likely  to  succumb  quickly 
to  conununism  if  Laos  and  South  Vietnam 
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fall."   But   within   the   administration,   con- 
cern was  expressed  for  "American  face." 

In  July  1964,  South  Vietnamese  naval  com- 
mandos raided  two  North  Vietnamese  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  was  part  of  the 
plans  for  covert  operations.  North  Vietnam 
responded  to  the  raid  and  the  destroyer 
Maddox  came  under  attack. 

On  Aug.  4  the  destroyer  Turner  Joy  was 
also  attacked.  The  American  response  was 
swift  and  devastating.  Within  less  than  12 
hours  after  the  attack  on  the  Joy  bombers 
were  on  their  way  to  North  Vietnam  on 
reprisal  raids. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  already  in 
draft  form  since  the  previous  May,  was  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  and  adopted.  McNamara 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese attack  on  the  Islands.  Thus,  the 
Pentagon  study  recalls  that  an  "Important 
threshold  in  the  war  was  crossed  with  virtu- 
ally no  domestic  criticism" 

The  following  month,  airstrlkes  on  Laotian 
trails  were  started.  The  National  Security 
Council  decided  there  would  be  no  public 
statements  unless  a  plane  is  lost,  then  "to 
Insist  we  are  merely  escorting  reconnaissance 
flights" 

Use  of  nuclear  weapons  was  not  ruled  out. 
It  was  one  of  the  Issues  discussed  at  the 
Honolulu  meeting  in   1964. 

The  Administration  again  moved  in  the 
political  arena  to  secure  support  for  its  ac- 
tions. Bundy  drafted  a  paper  on  "handling 
world  and  public  opinion."  while  Walt  W. 
Rostow.  chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Council,  prepared  a  memorandum  on  "vic- 
tory and  defeat  in  guerrilla  wars."  "The 
objective  of  the  exercise  is  to  convince  Hanoi 
that  its  bargaining  position  Is  being  reduced 
with  the  passaige  of  time." 

At  the  start  of  1965,  the  State  Department 
alerted  the  White  House  to  the  "very  shaky" 
morale  in  South  Vietnam.  It  recommended 
stronger  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
"despite  grave  difficulties." 

Defense  aide  John  T.  McNaughton  offered 
a  plan  of  action.  The  US  purpose,  he  argued, 
is  "70  percent  to  avoid  a  humiliating  US  de- 
feat, 20  percent  to  keep  South  Vietnam  from 
Chinese  hands,  10  percent  to  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  to  enjoy  a  better,  freer 
way  of  life.  Also,  to  emerge  from  the  crisis 
without  unacceptable  taint  from  the  methods 
used." 

In  April,  the  President  approved  an  in- 
crease of  20,000  men  and  for  "a  more  active 
use  of  US  Marines  "  On  the  other  hand. 
Undersecretary  George  Ball  recommended  "we 
cut  our  losses"  and  withdraw  from  the  war. 
Two  months  later  Gen.  William  Westmore- 
land asked  for  more  men  and  made  "a  big 
pitch  .  .  for  a  free  hand  to  maneuver  the 
troops  around."  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
backed  Westmoreland.  The  tro<^  strength 
Jumped  to  194,000  in  July. 

During  Christmas  of  1965,  the  U.S.  sus- 
pended the  bombings.  But  Hanoi  rejected  all 
peace  feelers.  The  bombing  resumed  with 
greater  intensity.  The  troop  strength  in- 
creased to  358,000  in  November  1966  and  to 
525.000  the  following  August. 

That  year  and  In  early  1968  disillusion- 
ment grew  within  the  government  about  the 
value  of  continued  troop  buildup.  In  the 
summer  of  1967  the  first  heavy  dissents 
against  the  commitments  were  voiced  within 
the  Defense  Department.  But  the  question 
took  on  paramount  Interest  In  January  of 
1968  after  the  Tet  offensive. 

The  fighting  gave  voice  to  certain  officials 
who  cla'med  that  more  American  troops  was 
not  the  answer.  The  debate  coincided  with 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Clark  Clifford,  who  started  working  in 
February  1968  on  what  the  Pentagon  study 
calls  an  "A  to  Z"  reassessment. 

That  reassessment  culminated  at  the  end 
of  March  1968  with  the  President's  speech  an- 
nouncing a  partial  halt  in  the  bombing  of 
the  North,  the  Vletnamization  program  and 
his  decision  not  to  seek  reelection. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  29, 1971) 
President    Kennedy's    Vietnam    Dilemma — 
Summary     and     Analysis     or     Ptntacon 
Documents  Dealing  With   '62-'64  Period 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  text 
of  the  summary  and  analysis  of  that  section 
of   the   Pentagon    papers   dealing    with    the 
evolution  of  the  Vietnam  var  from  1962  to 
1964. 

A  former  planning  and  budgetary  process 
for  the  phased  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam  was  begun  amid  the  euphoria 
and  optimism  of  July,  1962,  and  was  ended 
111  the  pessimism  of  March,  1964.  Initially, 
the  specific  objectives  were:  (1)  to  draw 
down  U.S.  military  personnel  then  engaged 
In  advisory,  training,  and  support  efforts 
from  an  FY  64  peak  of  12.000  to  an  FY  68 
bottoming  out  of  1.500  (Just  HQ.  MAAGI: 
and  (2)  to  reduce  MAP  from  an  FY  64  peak 
of  $180  million  to  an  FY  69  base  of  <40  8 
million.  South  Vietnamese  forces  were  to 
be  trained  to  perform  all  the  functions  then 
being  carried  out  by  U.S.  personnel. 

What  the  U.S.G.  was  actually  trying  to 
accomplish  during  this  period  can  be  de- 
scribed in  either  or  both  of  two  ways:  (1)  a 
real  desire  and  attempt  to  extricate  the 
U.S.  from  direct  military  Involvement  in  the 
war  and  to  make  It  a  war  which  the  GVN 
would  have  to  learn  to  win,  and  (2)  straight- 
forward contingency  planning  and  the  use 
of  a  political -managerial  technique  to  slow 
down  pressures  for  greater  U.S.  inputs.  A 
blend  of  the  wish  embodied  in  the  first  ex- 
planation and  the  hard-headedness  of  the 
second  seems  plausible. 

Needless  to  say,  the  phase-out  never  came 
to  pass.  The  Diem  coup  with  the  resulting 
political  instability  and  deterioration  of  the 
military  situation  soon  were  to  lead  U.S. 
decisionmakers  to  set  aside  this  planning 
process.  An  ostensible  cutback  of  1,000 
men  did  take  place  in  December,  1963,  but 
this  was  essentially  an  accounting  exercise — 
and  the  U.S.  force  level  prior  to  the  reduction 
had  already  reached  16,732  In  October,  1963. 
By  December,  1964,  U.S.  strength  had  risen 
to  23.000  and  further  deployments  were  on 
the  way. 

What,  then,  did  the  whole  phased  vrlth- 
drawal  exercise  accomplish?  It  may  have 
Impeded  demands  for  more  men  and  money, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  If  the  optimistic  re- 
ports on  the  situation  in  SVN  were  to  be 
believed,  and  they  apparently  were,  little 
more  would  have  been  requested.  It  may  have 
frightened  the  GVN,  but  it  did  not  Induce 
Diem  or  his  successors  to  reform  the  political 
apparatus  or  make  RVNAF  fight  harder.  It 
may  have  contributed,  however,  to  public 
charges  about  the  administration's  credibility 
and  overoptimism  about  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Despite  the  ctu-efuUy  worded  White  House 
announcement  of  the  phase-out  policy  on 
October  2.  1963,  tentative  Johnson  adminis- 
tration Judgments  came  to  be  regarded  by 
the  public  as  firm  predictions.  While  this  an- 
nouncement made  clear  that  the  U.S.  effort 
would  continue  "until  the  insurgency  has 
been  suppressed  or  until  the  national  secu- 
rity forces  of  the  GVN  are  capable  of  sup- 
pressing it,"  the  public  tended  to  focus  on 
the  prognosis  which  followed — "Secretary 
McNamara  and  General  Taylor  reported 
their  Judgment  that  the  major  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  task  can  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1965.  ..."  In  August.  1964.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara further  explained  the  policy:  "We 
have  said — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  say  today — 
as  our  training  missions  are  completed,  we 
will  bring  back  the  training  forces." 

Quite  apart  from  what  was  actually  ac- 
complished by  the  phase-out  policy  and  the 
costs  m  terms  of  domestic  political  jjercep- 
tlon  of  administration  statements  on  Viet- 
nam there  are  some  Important  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  exercise.  What  was  the 
U.S.    rationale    behind    the    policy?    Was    it 
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sound,  feasible,  and  consistent  with  state- 
ments of  national  objectives?  By  what 
policy  and  progremmatlc  means  were  we 
trying  to  bring  about  the  desired  results? 
Were  these,  in  fact,  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  vehicles?  What  did  the  Intelli- 
gence and  reporUng  system  In  Vietnam  help 
or  hinder  policy  formulation?  Why  was  not 
the  Diem  coup  in  Its  darkening  aftermath 
graaped  as  the  opportunity  to  reexamine 
policy  and  unaimblguously  to  decide  to  phase 
out.  or  to  do  whatever  was  deemed  neces- 
sary? 

The  rationale  behind  the  phase-with- 
drawal policy  was  by  and  large  Internally 
consistent  and  sensible. 

To  put  Vietnam  in  the  perspective  of 
other  U.S.  world  Interests.  Vietnam,  at  this 
time,  was  not  the  focal  point  of  attention  In 
Washington;  Berlin  and  Cuba  were.  Part  of 
this  exercise  was  to  make  clear  that  U.S.  in- 
terests In  Europe  and  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  came  first.  Even  In  terms  of 
Southeast  Asia  Itself.  Laos,  not  Vietnam, 
was  the  central  concern.  So,  the  phase-out 
policy  made  the  kind  of  sense  that  goes  along 
with  the  structuring  of  priorities. 

To  avoid  an  open-ended  Asian  mainland 
land  war.  Even  though  violated  by  U.S.  in- 
volvement In  the  Korean  war,  this  was  a  cen- 
tral tenet  of  U.S.  national-security  policy  and 
domestic  politics.  The  notion  of  the  bottom- 
leas  Asian  pit.  the  difference  In  outlook  about 
a  human  life,  were  well  understood. 

To  plan  tar  the  contingency  that  events 
might  force  withdrawal  upon  us.  Se«n  In 
this  light,  the  planning  process  was  pru- 
dential   preoaxation. 

To  treat  the  Insurgency  as  fundamentally 
a  Vietnamese  matter,  best  solved  by  the 
Vietnamese  themselves.  Most  U.S.  decision- 
makers had  well -developed  doubts  about  the 
efficacy  of  using  "white  faced"  soldiers  to 
fight  Asians.  This  view  was  invariably 
eouDled  publicly  and  privately  with  state- 
ments like  this  one  made  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara:  "I  personally  believe  that  this  Is 
a  war  that  the  Vietnamese  must  fight.  ...  I 
don't  believe  we  can  take  on  that  combat  task 
for  them.  I  do  believe  we  can  carry  out  train- 
ing. We  can  provide  advice  and  logistical 
assistance." 

To  Increase  the  pressure  on  the  OVN  to 
make  the  necessary  reforms  and  to  make 
RVNAP  fight  harder  by  making  the  extent 
and  future  of  US.  supoort  a  lltUe  more 
tenuoxia.  This  was  exollclUy  sUted  In  SUte's 
instructions  to  Ambassador  Lodge  on  how 
to  handle  the  White  House  statement  of 
October.  1WJ3:  "Actions  are  designed  to  In- 
dicate to  Diem  Oovemment  our  dlspleastire 
at  its  political  policies  and  activities  and  to 
create  significant  uncertainty  In  that  gov- 
ernment and  In  key  Vietnamese  groups  as 
to  future  intentions  of  the  United  sutes." 
In  other  words,  phased  withdrawal  was 
thought  of  as  a  bar^lnlng  counter  with  the 
OVH. 

To  put  the  lid  on  Inevltoble  bureaucratic 
and  poUticaJ  pressures  for  Increased  U.S. 
lnvolvemer<t  and  inpuU  Into  Vietnam  It 
WM  to  be  expected  and  antlcloated  that 
those  Intimately  involved  in  the  Vietnam 
problem  would  be  wanting  mor«  VS.  re- 
sources to  handle  that  problem.  Pressures 
for  greater  effort.  It  was  reasoned,  eventu- 
aUy  would  come  Into  play  unless  counter- 
acted. What  Secretary  McNamara  did  was 
to  force  all  theater  jiistlflcatlons  for  force 
buildups  into  tension  with  long-term  phase- 
«k)wn  plans.  On  21  December.  l»«3.  In  a 
memo  to  the  President  after  the  Diem  coup 
Mr.  KcNamara  urged  holding  the  line:  "U.8. 
resources  and  persoonel  cannot  usefully  be 
subeUntlally  IncreMed.  .  .  ." 

To  deal  with  IntemaOonal  and  domestic 
criUclsm  and  pressures.  WhUe  Vietnam  was 
not  a  front-burner  item,  there  were  those 
who  already  had  begun  to  question  and  offer 
nonconaensus  alternatives.  During  l»e3.  for 
«x»mple,  both  General  de  Oaulle  and  8en- 
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ator  Mansfield  were  strongly  urging  the  neu- 
trsLllzatlon  of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  these  varying  rationales;  all  were 
important.  Paramount,  perhaps,  were  the 
desires  to  limit  U.S.  Involvement,  and  to  put 
pressure  on  the  GVN  for  greater  efforts.  And. 
the  rationales  were  all  consistent  with  one 
another.  But  they  did  not  ^pear  as  being 
wholly  consistent  with  other  statements  of 
our  national  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia. 

For  example,  on  July  17,  1963.  President 
Kennedy  said:  "We  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  (bringing  about  a  stable  govern- 
ment there,  carrying  on  a  struggle  to  main- 
tain Its  national  Independence].  In  my  opin- 
ion, for  us  to  withdraw  from  that  effort  would 
mean  a  collapse  not  only  of  South  Vietnam, 
but  Southeast  Asia." 

He  added:  "We  can  think  of  Vietnam  as  a 
piece  of  strategic  real  estate.  It's  on  the  cor- 
ner of  mainland  Asia,  across  the  East-West 
trade  routes,  and  In  a  position  that  would 
make  It  an  excellent  base  for  further  Com- 
munist aggression  against  the  rest  of  free 
Asia." 

In  a  Sent.  9.  1963,  Interview,  the  President 
stated:  "I  believe  ['the  domino  theory'].  I 
think  that  the  struggle  Is  close  enough. 
China  is  so  large,  looms  up  high  Just  beyond 
the  frontiers,  that  if  South  Vietnam  went.  It 
would  not  only  give  them  an  Improved  geo- 
graphic position  for  a  guerrilla  assault  on 
Malaya,  but  would  also  give  the  Impression 
that  the  wave  of  the  future  In  Southeast  Asia 
wa3  China  and  the  Communists." 

One  could  argue  that  such  an  unequivo- 
cally strong  statement  of  strategic  Impor- 
tance would  not  be  consistent  with  any  sort 
of  phase-out  proposal  short  of  a  clear-cut 
victory  over  the  Communists.  Despite  the 
caveats  about  it  being  essentially  a  South 
Vletnanaese  struggle.  President  Kennedy's 
sutements  were  very  strong.  And,  Insofar 
as  the  U.S.  was  Interested  In  gerater  lever- 
age on  the  GVN.  these  sUtements  tended  to 
reduce  U.S.  bargaining  power  because  of  the 
exnllcit  and  vital  nature  of  the  commitment. 
The  rationales  behind  the  phased-wlth- 
drawal  policy  were  Incorporated  Into  a  formal 
programming  and  planning  process  that  be- 
gan In  July,  1962,  and  ended  on  17  March, 
1964.  It  was  at  the  Honolulu  Conference  on 
23  July,  1962,  the  same  day  that  the  14-na- 
tion  neutralization  declaration  on  Laos  was 
formally  signed,  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  guidance  from  the  President  put  the  plan- 
ning machine  In  motion.  Noting  that  "tre- 
mendous progress"  had  been  made  In  South 
Vietnam  and  that  It  might  be  dlfflciut  to  re- 
Uln  public  support  for  U.S.  operations  in 
Vietnam  Indefinitely,  Mr.  McNamara  directed 
that  a  comprehensive  long-range  program  be 
developed  for  building  up  SVN  mUltary  ca- 
pabUlty  and  for  phasing-out  the  U.S.  role.  He 
asked  that  the  planners  assiime  that  it  would 
require  approximately  three  years,  that  is  the 
end  of  1966.  for  the  RVNAF  to  be  trained  to 
the  point  that  it  could  cope  with  the  VC. 

On  36  July,  the  JOS  formally  directed 
CINCPAC  to  develop  a  Comprehensive  Plan 
for  South  Vietnam  (CPSVN)  In  accordance 
with  the  secretary's  directives.  Thus  began 
an  Intricate.  Involved,  and  sometinies  arbi- 
trary bargaining  process,  involving  mainly 
MACV.  the  Joint  Staff,  and  ISA.  There  were 
two  main  pegs  that  persisted  throughout 
thU  process:  MAP  planning  for  the  support 
and  buUdup  of  RVNAF.  and  drawdowns  on 
U.S.  advisory  and  training  personnel 

The  first  COMU8MACV  CPSVN  was  floated 
on  19  January.  1983.  It  envlaloned  MAP  for 
FT  I»e3-1964  at  a  total  of  9406  mUIion.  The 
total  for  yr  1966-1968  was  $673  mlUlon.  The 
RVNAF  force  level  was  to  peak  in  FT  M  at 
468.000  men.  U.8.  personnel  In  SVN  were  to 
drop  from  a  high  of  13.2  thotisand  In  FY  6S 
to  S.9  thousand  In  FY  66,  bottoming  out  In 
FY  88  at  1.6  thousand  (Hq  MAAO) .  No  sooner 
was  this  first  CPSVN  cranked  Into  the  policy 
machinery   than   it  conflicted   with   similar 
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OSD/ISA  planning.  This  conflict  between 
ISA/OSD  guidance  and  COMUSMACV/ Joint 
Staff  planning  was  to  be  continued  through- 
out the  life  of  the  CPSVN. 

Secretary  McNamara  opposed  General  Har- 
kln's  versions  of  the  plan  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:  (i)  it  programmed  too  many 
RVNAP  than  were  trainable  and  supportable; 
(2)  it  Involved  weaponry  that  was  too  so- 
phisticated; (3)  It  did  not  fully  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  If  the  Insurgency  came  into 
control  In  FY  65  as  anticipated,  the  U.S.  MAP 
Investment  thereafter  should  be  held  at  no 
more  than  $50  million  per  year;  (4)  the  US 
phase-out  was  too  slow,  and  the  RVNAP 
training  had  to  be  speeded  up  It  other  words 
Mr.  McNamara  wanted  both  a  more  rapid  V.S. 
withdrawal  of  personnel,  and  a  faster  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  military /economic  support. 

The  Secretary's  views  prevailed.  The  em- 
bodiment of  Mr.  McNamara's  desire  to  quick- 
en the  pace  of  the  phase-out  planning  was 
first  in  a  Model  M  plan  prepared  by  the  JC8 
and  later  in  what  came  to  be  called  the 
Accelerated  Model  Plan  of  the  CPSVN.  The 
Accelerated  Plan  provided  for  a  rapid  phase- 
out  of  the  bulk  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
It  also  provided  for  building  up  GVN  forces 
at  a  faster  pace,  but  at  a  more  reduced  scale 
MAP  costs  for  FT  1965-1969  totaled  1399  4 
million,  or  neariy  $300  miUion  lower  than 
the  original  projection. 

All  of  this  planning  began  to  take  on  a 
kind  of  absurd  quality  as  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  deteriorated  drastically  and  visibly. 
Strangely,  as  a  result  of  the  public  White 
House  promise  In  October  and  the  power  of 
the  wheels  set  In  motion,  the  U.S.  did  effect 
a  1,000-man  withdrawal  in  December  of 
1963.  All  the  planning  for  phase-out.  how- 
ever, was  either  Ignored  or  caught  up  In  the 
new  thinking  of  January  to  March.  1964 
that  preceded  NSAM  388.  The  thrust  "of  this 
document  was  that  greater  U.S.  support  was 
needed  m  SVN.  Mr.  McNamara  Identified 
these  measures  as  those  that  "wUl  Involve  a 
limited  Increase  in  U.S.  personnel  and  In  di- 
rect Defense  Department  costs."  He  added: 
"More  significantly  they  Involve  significant 
increases  in  MUltary  AsslsUnce  Program 
costs.  .  .  ■■  On  37  March,  1964.  CINCPAC 
was  Instructed  not  to  take  any  further  action 
on  the  Accelerated  Plan.  Quickly,  requests 
for  more  U.S.  personnel  poured  Into  Wash- 
ington. The  planning  process  was  over,  but 
not  forgotten.  Secretary  McNamara  stated 
In  his  August.  1964,  testimony  on  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  crisis  that  even  today  "if  our  training 
missions  are  completed,  we  will  bring  back 
the  training  forces." 

While  the  phase-out  policy  was  overtaken 
by  the  sinking  aftereffects  of  the  Diem  coup, 
it  Is  important  to  understand  that  the  vehi- 
cles choeen  to  effect  that  policy — MAP  plan- 
ning, RVNAF  and  U.S.  force  levels— were 
the  right  ones.  They  were  programmatic 
and,  therefore,  concrete  and  visible.  No  bet- 
ter way  could  have  been  found  to  convince 
those  In  our  own  government  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  GVN  that  we  were  serious  about 
limiting  the  U.S.  conunltment  and  throwing 
the  burden  onto  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves. The  public  announcement  of  the 
policy,  on  October  3,  1963,  after  the  Mc- 
Namara-Taylor  trip  to  Vietnam  was  also  a 
wise  choice.  Even  though  this  announcement 
may  have  contributed  to  the  so-called 
"credibility  gap,"  publication  was  a  neces- 
sity. Without  It,  the  formal  and  classified 
planning  proceae  would  have  seemed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  drill. 

While  the  choice  of  means  was  appropriate 
for  getting  a  handle  on  the  problem.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  some  basic  ttnrealltlaa.  First, 
only  the  most  MlcawtMresque  predictiooa 
could  have  led  decisionmakers  n  Washing- 
ton to  believe  that  the  fight  against  the  guer- 
rillas would  have  clearly  turned  the  comer 
by  FY  65.  Other  nations'  experience  In  In- 
ternal warfare  pointed  plainly  In  the  other 
direction.    With    more    propitious    drcum- 
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stances,  e.g.  isolation  from  sanctuaries,  the 
Philippine  and  Malayan  Insurgencies  each 
took  the  better  part  of  a  doeen  yecus  to  bring 
to  an  end. 

Second,  there  was  an  unrealistic  contra- 
diction within  the  CPSVN  Itself.  As  directed 
by  Secretary  McNamara,  U.S.  MAP  was  to 
decrease  as  RVNAF  increased.  In  practical 
terms,  MAP  costs  should  have  been  pro- 
grammed to  Increase  as  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Army  increased,  and  as  they  themselves 
began  to  t>ear  most  of  the  burden.  The  desire 
to  keep  MAP  costs  down  after  FY  65  could, 
at  best,  be  perceived  as  a  budgeting  or  pro- 
gram gimmick  not  a  serious  policy. 

Three,  the  political  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam Itself  should  have  prompted  more  rea- 
listic contingency  plans  against  failure  of 
the  Vietnamese,  in  order  to  give  the  U.S. 
some  options  other  than  wtiat  appeared  as 
precipitous  withdrawal.  The  Intelligence  and 
reporting  systems  for  Vietnam  during  this 
period  must  bear  a  principal  responsibility 
for  the  unfounded  optimism  of  U.S.  policy. 
Except  for  some  very  tenuous  caveats,  the 
picture  was  repeatedly  painted  in  terms  of 
progress  and  success. 

In  the  July,  1963,  Honolulu  Conference 
the  tone  was  set.  Secretary  McNamara  asked 
COMUSMACV  how  long  it  would  take  before 
the  VC  could  be  expected  to  be  eliminated  as 
a  significant  force.  In  reply,  COMUSMACV 
estimated  about  one  year  from  the  time 
RVNAF  and  other  forces  became  fully  opera- 
tional and  began  to  press  the  VC  in  all  areas. 
Mr.  McNamara  was  told  and  believed  that 
there  had  been  "tremendous  progress"  in  the 
past  six  months.  This  theme  was  reechoed  in 
April  of  1963  by  COMUSMACV  and  by  the 
intelligence  community  through  an  NIE.  All 
the  statistics  and  evaluations  pointed  to 
GVN  Improvement.  While  noting  general 
progress,  the  NIE  stated  that  the  situation 
remains  flexible. 

Even  as  late  as  July,  1963,  a  rosy  picture  was 
being  painted  by  DIA  and  SACSA.  The  first 
suggestion  of  a  contrary  evaluation  within 
the  bureaucracy  came  from  INR.  Noting  dis- 
quieting statistical  trends  since  July,  an  un- 
popular INR  memo  stated  that  the  "pattern 
showed  steady  decline  over  a  period  of  more 
than  three  months'  duration."  It  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  disagreement,  and  In  the 
end  was  disregarded. 

The  first,  more  balanced  evaluation  came 
with  the  McNamara -Taylor  trip  report  late 
in  September  and  October,  1963.  While  It 
called  the  poUtlcal  situation  "deeply  seri- 
ous," even  this  report  was  basically  opti- 
mistic about  the  situation,  and  saw  little 
danger  of  the  political  crisis  affecting  the 
proeecutlon  of  war. 

Not  until  after  the  Diem  coup,  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  and  the  De- 
cember Vietnam  trip  of  Secretary  McNamara 
was  the  Vietnam  situation  accurately  asses- 
sed. In  Secretary  McNamara's  December 
memo  to  the  President,  after  his  trip,  he 
wrote:  "The  situation  Is  very  disturbing. 
Current  trends,  unless  reversed  In  the  next 
3-3  months,  will  lead  to  a  neutralization  at 
best  and  more  likely  to  a  Communist-con- 
trolled state."  One  of  the  most  serious  de- 
ficiencies he  found  was  a  "grave  reporting 
weakness  on  the  U.S.  side."  Mr.  McNamara's 
Judgment,  apparently,  was  not  predominant. 
He  noted  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  memo  that  he  "may  be  overly  pessimistic. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ambassador,  COMUSMACV, 
and  General  Mlnh  were  not  discouraged  and 
look  forward  to  significant  Improvements  in 
January." 

By  6  March,  1964,  when  another  major  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Conference  convened  at 
CINPAC  Headquarters,  the  consensus  was 
that  the  mUltary  situation  was  definitely 
deteriorating.  The  Issue  was  no  longer 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  satisfactory 
progress;  the  question  was  how  much  of  a 
setback  had  there  been  and  what  was  needed 
to  make  up  for  It.  Mr.  McNamara  observed 
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that  attention  should  now  be  focused  on 
near  term  objectives  of  providing  for  neces- 
sary greater  U.S.  support.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  the  Insurgency  could  be  expected  to 
go  beyond   1965. 

The  InteUlgence  and  reporting  problem 
during  this  period  cannot  be  explained  away. 
In  behalf  of  the  evaluators  and  assessors.  It 
can  be  argued  that  their  reporting  up  until 
the  Diem  coup  had  some  basis  In  fact.  The 
situation  may  not  have  been  too  bad  untU 
December,  1963.  Honest  and  trained  men  In 
Vietnam  looking  at  the  problems  were  re- 
porting what  they  believed  reality  to  be. 
In  retrospect,  they  were  not  only  wrong, 
but  more  Importantly,  they  were  Influential. 
The  Washington  decisionmakers  could  not 
help  but  be  guided  by  these  continued  re- 
ports of  progress. 

Phased  withdrawal  was  a  good  policy  that 
was  being  reasonably  well  executed.  In  the 
way  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  It  was 
overtaken  by  events.  Not  bom  of  deep  con- 
viction In  the  necessity  for  a  U.S.  with- 
drawal or  In  the  necessity  ol  forcing  the 
GVN  to  truly  carry  the  lotA,  it  was  bound 
to  be  submerged  In  the  rush  of  events. 
A  policy  more  determined  might  have  used 
the  pretext  and  the  fact  of  the  Diem  coup 
and  Its  aftermath  as  reason  to  push  for  the 
continuation  of  withdrawal.  Instead,  the  In- 
stability and  fear  of  collapse  restUtlng  from 
the  Diem  coup  brought  the  U.S.  to  a  deci- 
sion for  greater  commitment. 

TEXT    ABBKTVTATIONS 

CINCPAC — Commander  In  Chief.  Pacific. 

COMUSMACV — Commander.  United  States 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam. 

CPSVN — Comprehensive  Plan  for  South 
Vietnam. 

DIA — Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

FY — Financial  Year. 

GVN — Government  of  Vietnam. 

INR — Intelligence  and  Research  (State  De- 
partment ) . 

ISA — International  Security  Affairs  (De- 
fense Department) . 

JCS — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

MAAG — MUltary  Aid  Advisory  Group. 

MACV — MUltary  Assistance  Conunand. 
Vietnam. 

MAP — Military  Assistance  Program. 

NIE — National  Intelligence  Estimate. 

NSAM — National  Security  Action  Memo- 
randum. 

OSD — Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 

RVNAP — Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces. 

SACSA — Special  Assistant  for  Counterin- 
surgency  and  Sp>ecial  Activities  (Joint  Staff). 

SVN — South  Vietnam. 

USG— United  States  Government. 

VC— Viet  Coi^. 
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New  Pentagon  Papexs — Wht  1062  Vrrr-«xrr 

Plan  Pizzuoi 

(By  David  K.  WlUls  and  Geoffrey  Godaell) 
Boston. — For  a  crucial  31  months  spanning 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations, 
the  United  States  laid  plans  to  pull  almost 
all  American  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam 
over  a  five-year  period — while  being  sucked 
Inexorably  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the  war 
Instead. 

The  plan  begun  In  July  1963,  eventuaUy 
crashed  to  the  ground  In  March,  1964.  The 
story  of  how  It  crashed,  deUlled  In  hitherto 
unpublished  Pentagon  papers  which  have 
become  avaUable  to  this  newspaper,  vividly 
Ulustrates  grave  weaknesses  In  American 
policymaking  that  misled  senior  officials  and 
directly  contributed  to  the  dramatic  escala- 
tion of  U.S.  Involvement  In  1964-85. 

OnCINAL    njiS   O17TLINK0 

The  original  plan  was  to  reduce  American 
military  personnel  engaged  in  advising,  train- 
ing, and  support  efforte  from  a  high  point 
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of  12,000  men  In  fiscal  1964  to  a  mere  1,600 
In  fiscal  1968.  Later,  after  several  revisions, 
the  plan  caUed  for  a  drawing  down  from 
15,215  in  fiscal  1964  to  2,610  In  fiacal  1969. 

Savings  m  the  final  plan  In  mUltary  as- 
sistance totaled  about  8140  mUllon — from 
•180  mUllon  In  fiscal  1964  to  $47.8  mUllon  In 
fiscal  1969. 

The  Pentagon  study  implies  that  It  was 
doomed  alnuMt  from  the  beginning — by  flaws 
and  "some  baste  unrealities''  In  its  concep- 
tioQ:  by  serious  weaknesses  in  InteUlgence 
reporting  from  the  field  that  consistently 
underestimated  the  strength  of  Communist 
forces;  by  a  lack  of  basic  commitment  to  the 
Idea  of  troop  withdrawal;  and  by  steady  de- 
terioration of  the  South  Vietnamese  poUtlcal 
situation  (culminating  in  the  coup  against 
President  Diem  in  November,  1963)  as  well  as 
In  the  mUltary  picture. 

MIXKD    KOTTVXS 

The  ptUlout  plan  was  prompted  by  mixed 
motives,  the  study  suggests.  One  was  a  real 
desire  by  the  Kennedy  administration  "to 
extricate  itself  from  direct  mlUtary  involve- 
ment" In  the  wake  of  the  14-power  neutral- 
ization of  Laos,  signed  In  mld-1962,  and  in 
a  period  In  which  Soviet  activities  on  Cuba 
and  in  Berlin  dominated  world  headlines. 
Another  was  a  strong  desire  to  make  It  clear 
to  President  Diem  In  Saigon  that  the  war  was 
one  the  Vietnamese  themselves  had  to  win. 

In  other  words,  the  plan  was  in  part  "a 
bargain  counter  with  the  QVN,"  the  study 
says. 

Again,  the  proposed  puUout  could  also  be 
seen  as  contingency  planning,  covering  the 
posslbUlty  that  the  U.S.  might  be  forced 
to  withdraw. 

And  again,  it  was  a  planning  technique  to 
try  and  head  off  demands  within  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  more  and  more  buUd- 
ups — as  well  as  to  try  and  counter  domestic 
and  International  criticism  of  overaU  Amer- 
ican policy. 

FAULTT    BEPOrriNC 

The  Pentagon  study  goes  on  to  fault  the 
plan  on  all  counts. 

WhUe  It  may  have  "frightened"  the  Saigon 
government.  It  did  not  Induce  Diem  to  over- 
haul the  South  Vietnamese  political  appara- 
tus: nor  did  It  spur  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  to  fight  harder. 

It  did  not  contain  a  reaUy  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  concept  of  withdrawal;  and 
based  as  it  was  on  faulty  reporting  from  the 
field — reporting  "that  cannot  be  explained 
away  " — U  was  inadequate  on  other  grounds 
as  weU. 

It  failed  to  give  the  U.8.  any  other  contin- 
gency plans  than  what  would  appear  as  "pre- 
cipitous withdrawal";  and  in  the  end,  It  may 
have  only  compounded  the  government's 
credlbUlty  gap. 

Existence  of  the  phase-out  plan  was  care- 
fully hinted  In  a  public  statement  from  the 
White  Bouse  on  Oct.  3,  1963.  In  which  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  and 
Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  back  from  a  visit 
to  Vietnam,  said  "the  major  part  of  the  U.S. 
military  task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965.  .  .  ."  But  the  statement  was  also  larded 
with  restatementa  of  the  basic  American 
commitment  to  "deny  this  country  to  com- 
munism. . . ." 

Nor  was  the  puUout  plan  wholly  consistent 
with  strong  puUlc  statements  being  made 
by  President  Kennedy,  among  others.  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  the  U.S.  was  "not  going  to 
wl'hdpaw"  from  Vietnam  (July  17.  1963);  "I 
believe  [the  domino  theory];  I  think  that 
the  struggle  is  close  enough.  China  Is  so 
large,  looms  up  high  Just  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers, that  if  South  Vietnam  went,  it  would 
not  only  give  them  an  Improved  geographic 
poaltlan  for  a  guerrUla  aasault  on  Malaya, 
but  would  also  give  the  Impression  that  the 
wave  of  the  future  In  Southeast  Asia  was 
China  and  the  Communists"  (Sept.  9.  1963). 

Comments  the  study:   "One  could  argue 
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that  such  an  unequivocally  strong  statement 
of  strstaglc  Import&nce  would  not  be  con- 
sistent wltb  any  sort  of  phaseout  propoaal 
short  of  a  eiew-cut  victory  over  the  Commu- 
nists .  .  .  these  statements  tended  to  reduce 
U.S.  bargAlnlng  power  because  of  the  explicit 
and  vital  nature  of  the  commitment." 

WXAKKXSSKS    SCOUD 

The  study  comes  down  hard  on  serious 
weakneases  In  Intelligence  reporting.  It 
quotes  a  report  by  Mr.  McNamftra  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  after  a  Vietnam  scouting  ez- 
pedlUon  In  December.  1893.  which  It  says 
was  "laden  with  gloom." 

Following  an  extended  period  of  optimistic 
Intelligence  reports,  despite  the  assaaalna- 
tton  of  President  Diem  on  Nov.  1,  1963.  and 
the  Buddhist  crisis  which  Immediately  pre- 
ceded It  In  South  Vietnam,  Ut.  McNamara 
said  bluntly: 

"The  situation  Is  very  disturbing.  Current 
trends,  unless  reversed  In  the  next  two-to- 
three  months,  will  lead  to  neutrallxatlon  at 
best  and  more  likely  to  a  Communist-con- 
trolled state."  He  said  the  "new  government 
[whoae  strongman  was  Oen.  Duong  Van 
(Big)  ICinh]  was  indecisive  and  drifting"  ajid 
was  "the  greatest  source  of  concern." 

He  criticized  the  senior  council  of  officials 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon  (the 
"Country  Team").  He  said  It  "lacks  leader- 
ship, and  has  been  poorly  Informed." 

K'NAMASA    CONCLUSION 

(Henry  Cabot  Lodge  took  over  as  Ambas- 
sador from  Frederick  E.  NotUng  Jr.  on  Aug. 
26.) 

lifr.  tfcNamara  continued :  "Vletcong  prog- 
ress has  been  great  in  the  period  since  the 
coup,  with  my  best  guess  being  that  the  situ- 
ation has  In  fact  been  deteriorating  in  the 
countryside  since  July  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  we  realize  because  of  our  undue  de- 
pendence on  distorted  Vietnamese  reporting." 

His  conclusion  from  this  was  not  to  send 
In  more  American  troops:  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  talk  about  more  withdrawals  His 
suggestion  was  to  hold  the  line — to  Improve 
"Independent,  U.S."  intelligence  reporting, 
but  not  to  substantially  Increase  U.S.  re- 
sources. 

Yet  In  his  final  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
admitted  that  his  own  estimate  "may  be 
overly  pefsimlstic,"  since  Ambassador  Lodge, 
the  commander  of  Mie  ICllitary  AsslsUnce 
Command,  and  General  Minh  were  not  dis- 
couraged, and  looked  for  significant  Improve- 
mentA  in  January,  1964. 

SAIGON    A8SSS8MENT8 

Before  the  Secretary's  report,  assessments 
from  Saigon  had  maintained  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  were  improving,  and  that 
the  Communist  troops  were  having  a  hard 
time.  One  exception  was  an  estimate  by  the 
State  Deparlanent's  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  on  Oct.  22,  1963.  The  estimate 
showed  a  steady  decline  in  the  military  bal- 
ance over  the  preceding  three  months.  It  was 
greeted  by  a  "storm  of  disagreement"  with- 
in the  government,  the  study  says,  and  "In 
the  end  was  disregarded" — only  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  McNamara  himself  a  few  weeks 
later. 

So  great  was  the  pressure  from  Pentagon 
brass  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
wrote  Mr.  McNamara  a  note  on  Nov.  8,  1963, 
which  the  study  says  amounted  to  an  apology 
for  not  clearing  the  estimate  through  the 
Pentagon  first. 

PKNTACON    HASSLE 

similarly,  battle  was  waged  inside  the 
Pentagon  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafl 
and  the  military  mission  In  Saigon  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  International  Security  Af- 
fairs branch  on  the  other.  The  first  group 
wanted  to  spend  more  on  military  assistance 
and  withdraw  at  a  slower  rate:  the  latter 
group  wanted  to  spend  less  and  withdraw 
faster. 
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Yet  events  overtook  the  entire  plan.  What 
the  study  calls  the  "euphoria"  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1962,  when  the  campaign  against  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  going  well,  dissipated 
under  a  barrage  of  contrary  events.  The  Diem 
government  became  more  and  more  un- 
popular. The  crisis  with  the  Buddhists,  which 
saw  Buddhist  bonzes  (monks)  burning  them- 
selves in  public  protest,  accelerated. 

An  American  plan  was  put  into  efTect  to 
pull  out  1,000  men  by  December,  1903.  as 
reports  of  steady  military  progress  continued. 
In  fact.  American  strength  was  reduced  by 
1. 000  slots  by  the  end  of  1963,  but  the  study 
says  men  added  because  of  simultaneous  de- 
cisions to  boost  American  airpower  among 
other  things,  offset  the  reductions.  The  full 
goal  of  1.000  men  was  never  met,  and  the 
study  calls  the  l,00O-man  withdrawal  "es- 
sentially an  accounting  exercise." 

CONnOENCE  SUPS 

American  confidence  began  to  drop  after 
President  Diem  declared  martial  law  on  Aug. 
20.  1963.  His  troops  marched  into  Buddhist 
pagodas.  Mass  arrests  of  Buddhists  and  laity 
followed.  "Any  hope  of  reconciliation  was 
shattered,  and  the  Diem  government  was 
irrevocably  Isolated."  the  study  says. 

In  succeeding  passages,  the  Pentagon  study 
Implies  that  the  United  States  kept  hands 
oS  during  the  political  struggle  that  led  up 
to  the  overthrow  and  assassination  of  Mr. 
Diem,  on  Nov.  1,  1963. 

As  the  crisis  mounted,  "the  U.3.  was  con- 
fronted with  a  dilemma."  the  study  says.  "It 
was  helpless  to  ameliorate  conditions  as  long 
as  Diem  remained  in  power — nor  did  it  want 
to  approve  and  support  such  a  regime.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  equally  helpless  to 
encourage  a  change  of  government — there 
was  no  feasible  replacement  anywhere  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  political  horizon." 

"WATCHrtn.    WAITING" 

The  result:  an  "ambivalent"  policy  of 
•watchful  watting"  while  primary  attention 
was  fixed  on  the  performance  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  counter- 
insurgency  program. 

Mr  McNamara  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  General  Taylor,  were 
dispatched  to  Vietnam  by  President  Kennedy. 
Their  visit  lasted  from  Sept.  26  to  Oct.  2. 
The  highest  levels  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment were  deeply  troubled. 

However,  the  text  of  a  very  blunt  and  stern 
letter  which  someone  In  Washington  had 
proposed  be  sent  by  President  Kennedy  to 
President  Diem  (the  study  does  not  say 
exactly  who  made  the  draft)  was  eventu- 
ally scrapped  in  favor  of  a  milder  approach. 

tTLTIMATUM  STATED 

The  draft  letter  was  sent  to  Saigon  (State 
Dept.  Message  476.  Sept.  24,  1963  TOP 
SECRET  EYES  ONLY  for  AMBASSADOR 
LODGE  and  SECRETARY  McNAMARA)  and 
their  reply  went  back  on  the  same  day,  also 
TOP  SECRET. 

The  draft  laid  down  an  ultimatum,  the 
study  says:  Unless  the  Saigon  government 
changed  the  repressive  policies,  methods,  and 
actions  practiced  by  some  individual  officials 
and  gained  for  itself  a  broad  base  of  popu- 
lar political  support,  the  United  States  might 
have  to  consider  disassociating  itself  from 
the  Diem  government,  and  further  U.S.  sup- 
port of  Vietnam  might  become  impossible. 

President  Kennedy  thought  the  letter  "too 
extreme"  the  study  said,  and  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  use  it  unless  he  absolutely  had  to. 
In  their  reply.  Mr.  McNamara  and  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  agreed.  Both  said  the  situation 
was  very  serious,  but  that  "it  was  not  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  such  a  letter  to  Diem." 

SOrm  MESSAGE  SENT 

The  letter  was  not  sent.  Instead,  "many 
of  the  points  were  conveyed  In  conversations 
with  Diem,  and  in  another  letter,  "not  only 
much  softer  in  tone  and  more  circumspect 
but  [which]  went  out  over  the  signature  of 
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General  Taylor  as  chairman.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff."  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Lodge  ap- 
proved. 

In  the  letter.  General  Taylor  said  he  had 
no  doubt  that  ultimate  victory  could  be 
achieved,  "providing  there  are  no  further 
political  setbacks."  Military  situations  in  I, 
II,  and  III  Corps  were  generally  good,  but 
some  of  the  bard-core  Viet  Cong  areas  re- 
mained untouched;  ".  .  .  only  a  ruthless, 
tireless  offensive  can  win  the  war."  The  main 
military  problems  were  In  the  deiu.  The 
Strategic  Hamlet  program  must  be  over- 
hauled, combat  troops  of  IV  Corps  (in  the 
delta)  must  go  out  on  clear-and-hold  forays. 
onxMisit  voicxo 

The  subsequent  McNamara-Taylor  report 
to  the  President  was  generally  optimistic 
about  the  military  situation.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  White  House  statement  making 
guarded  reference  to  the  U.S.  pullout  plan 
was  made  public  (Oct.  2) . 

When  President  Johnson  came  into  office, 
he  faced  a  new  government  In  Saigon,  but  a 
situation  in  which  the  kind  of  upheavals  and 
disruptions  to  the  South  Vietnamese  war 
efforts  that  many  had  feared  did  not  appear 
to  be  taking  place.  He  ordered  a  review  of  war 
policies,  but  as  charted  by  lower-level  offi- 
cials, it  broke  no  new  ground,  and  previous 
policies  continued. 

Meanwhile,  the  pullout  plan  for  almost  all 
U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam  had  pro- 
gressed through  an  original  draft  and  a  sec- 
ond draft,  known  as  Model  M,  to  a  third  ver- 
sion, known  as  the  Accelerated  Model  Plan. 
The  acronym  for  the  plan  Itself  was  CP8VN 
(Comprehensive  Plan  for  South  Vietnam) . 

ASSUMPTION    CRITICIZED 

The  Pentagon  study  says  the  plan  "pro- 
ceeded from  some  basic  unrealities."  The 
plan  was  based  on  the  assumption,  made  by 
Mr.  McNamara,  that  the  war  against  the 
guerrillas  would  have  turned  the  corner  in 
three  years  (by  fiscal  1965). 

"Only  the  most  Micawberesque  predic- 
tions" could  have  led  to  that  belief,  the 
study  says;  ".  .  .  other  nations'  experience  in 
Internal  warfare  pointed  plainly  in  the  other 
direction  " — the  Philippines  and  Malaya  each 
took  the  better  part  of  a  dozen  years  to  bring 
their  struggles  to  an  end. 

Secondly,  as  the  South  Vietnamese  shoul- 
dered more  of  the  load.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  American  military  assistance  would 
rise — yet  the  proposed  pullout  plan  decreased 
m'litary  assistance  after  fiscal  1965.  The 
study  calls  this  provision,  ordered  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  as  one  that  "could,  at  best, 
be  perceived  as  a  budgeting  or  program  gim- 
mick, not  a  serious  policy." 

GOVXBNMENT   TOPPLED 

The  coup  de  grace  for  the  pullout  plan 
came  in  March,  1984.  On  March  6,  19S4.  after 
the  government  of  strong  man  Big  Minh  had 
been  topped  in  a  coup  and  Gen.  Kanh  was 
in  command  in  Saigon,  Mr.  McNamara  met 
In  Honolulu  with  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
Pacific,  not  to  assess  whether  the  situation 
was  getting  worse,  but  to  decide  how  much 
worse. 

The  outcome  was  that  Mr.  McNamara 
agreed  that  a  "limited  Increase"  of  dollars 
and  American  manpower  was  in  order:  a 
one-shot  expense  of  (20  million,  plus  be- 
tween 120  to  $40  mUllon  annually.  A  12- 
point  program  was  drawn  up,  the  last  point 
of  which  read : 

'To  preoare  Immediately  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion on  72  hours'  notice  to  initiate  the  full 
range  of  Laotian  and  Cambodian  'Border 
Control'  Actions  .  .  .  and  the  "Retaliatory 
Actions'  against  North  Vietnam,  and  to  be 
in  a  position  on  30  days'  notice  to  initiate 
the  program  of  Graduated  Overt  Military 
Pressure'  against  North  Vietnam." 

BXSOLUnON    OBTAINED 

On  March  27.  1964,  formal  notice  terminat- 
ing the  pullout  plan  was  sent  from  the  Penu- 
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gon  to  the  Pacific  commander  in  Hawaii. 
Soon,  the  entire  thrust  of  U.S.  planning 
moved  to  escalation. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  affair  was  in  early 
August,  1966.  President  Johnson  went  to 
Cktngress,  obtained  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion (Since  repealed),  and  the  war  began 
heating  up  in  earnest. 

Concludes  the  Pentagon  study: 

"Phased  withdrawal  was  a  good  policy  that 
was  being  reasonably  well  executed.  In  the 
way  of  our  Vietnam  Involvement,  it  was  over- 
taken by  events.  Not  bom  of  deep  conviction 
in  the  necessity  tor  a  U.S.  withdrawal  or  In 
the  necessity  of  forcing  the  GVN  (Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam)  to  truly  carry  the 
load,  it  was  bound  to  be  submerged  In  the 
rush  of  events. 

"A  policy  more  determined  might  have 
used  the  pretext  and  the  fact  of  the  Diem 
coup  and  its  aftermath  as  reason  to  push 
for  the  continuation  of  withdrawal.  Instead, 
the  instability  and  fear  of  collapse  resulting 
from  the  Diem  coup  brought  the  U.S.  to  a 
decision  for  greater  commitment." 

New  Pentagon  Papers — 11:   U.S.  Ignored 

Appeals  Prom  Ho 

(By  David  K.  Willis  and  Geoffrey  Oodsell) 

The  United  States  ignored  eight  direct  ap- 
peals for  aid  from  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist leader  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  first  five 
winter  months  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

And.  according  to  previously  unpublished 
Pentagon  papers.  Ho  also  sent  several  mes- 
sages through  secret  channels  even  earlier. 
In  August  and  September  of  1945,  proposing 
that  Vietnam  be  accorded  the  "same  status 
as  the  Philippines"— an  undetermined  period 
of  tutelage  preliminary  to  independence. 

These  latter  messages  were  sent  through 
the  OSS  (Office  of  Strategic  Services),  war- 
time forerunner  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  eight  that  followed,  sent  after  guer- 
rilla fighting  broke  out  with  returning 
French  troops  In  the  south,  asked  for  formal 
American  Intervention  against  the  restora- 
tion of  French  colonial  rule  In  Indo-Chlna. 
Ho  cited  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  a  speech  by  President 
Truman  In  October.  1945,  endorsing  national 
sel  f -determi  nation . 

SUPPORT    for    FRANCE 

When  Ho  got  no  answers  to  his  messages, 
sent  between  October,  1945,  and  February, 
1946.  he  acquiesced  in  a  return  of  the  French 
to  Vietnam  for  a  five-year  period. 

(The  p^ers  quoted  him  as  telling  strident 
Vietnamese  critics  that  he  had  agreed  (in 
March,  1946)  because — as  he  crudely  put  it — 
he  preferred  to  smell  French  excrement  for 
five  years  rather  than  Chinese  excrement  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.) 

Having  done  that,  however,  he  had  one  last 
direct  conununlcation  with  the  US.  He  vis- 
ited the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris  in 
September.  1946,  to  ask — "vaguely."  the  pa- 
pers say — for  U.S.  assistance  in  obtaining  in- 
dependence for  Vietnam  within  the  French 
Union. 

Underlying  the  American  refusal  to  deal 
with  Ho  at  all  is  a  suspicious  uncertainty 
about  helping  a  leader  known  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, for  fear  that  he  might  lead  his  coun- 
try into  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  United 
States  policy  after  the  war  evolved  into  sup- 
port of  the  French  in  Indo-Chlna,  in  order  to 
cement  the  alliance  with  France  in  Eurc^>e 
in  face  of  the  growing  Russian  threat  from 
the  E:ast. 

The  paoers  do  say  Ho  received  "OSS  sup- 
port during  and  Immediately  after"  the  war. 
But  in  finding  no  record  of  any  answers  to 
his  eight  communications  in  the  winter  of 
1945-46,  the  study  goes  on  to  comment  that 
the  U.S.  offered  Ho  "only  narrow  options." 

The  Pentagon  says : 

"After  1946,  not  only  were  Ho's  direct 
communications  with  the  U.S.  cut,  but  also 
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the  signals  he  received  from  the  UJB.  were 
hardly  encouraging.  By  the  time  the  Indo- 
Chlna  war  had  jegun  In  earnest  in  late 
1946.  U.S.  mUitary  equipment  had  already 
been  used  by  French  forces  against  the  Viet- 
namese, and  the  U.S.  had  arranged  credit 
fcr  France  to  purchase  $160  million  worth  of 
vehicles  and  miscellaneous  industrial  equip- 
ment for  use  In  Indo-Chlna. 

"Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall's 
public  comment  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
January.  1947.  was  limited  to  a  hope  that  a 
pacific  basis  for  adjustment  of  the  difficulties 
could  be  found.'  and  within  six  months  the 
Marshall  Plan  threw  even  greater  UJS.  re- 
sources behind  the  French. 

"The  simple  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
U.S.  knew  little  of  what  was  transpiring  in- 
side Vietnam,  and  certainly  cared  less  about 
Vietnam  than  about  France.  Knowing  little 
and  caring  less  dkaant  that  the  real  problems 
and  variety  of  choices  were  perceived  but 
dimly. 

"For  example,  the  U.S.  could  have  asked 
itself — 'Did  we  really  have  to  support  FYanoe 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  support  a  non- 
Communlst  France  Internally  and  in  Eu- 
rope?' .Vnother  question  ...  'If  the  U.S. 
choice  In  Vietnam  really  came  down  to  either 
French  colonialism  or  Ho  Chi  Minh,  should 
Ho  automatically  be  excluded?"  Again,  'If 
the  U.S.  choice  was  to  be  France,  did  France 
have  any  real  chance  of  succeeding,  and  if  so, 
at  what  cost?'  " 

Controlling  American  policy  was  a  deci- 
sion to  support  France  fully  in  Indo-Chlna. 
the  papers  say.  But  Washington  did  have 
misgivings  about  the  kind  of  colonial  policies 
Prance  pursued  there,  and  voiced  these  mis- 
givings In  Paris. 

But  Washington's  distaste  for  Ho's  com- 
munism prevented  it  from  looking  upon  Ho 
as  an  "Asian  Tito" — as  a  Communist  nation- 
alist, who  would  seek  a  foreign  policy  inde- 
pendent of  Moscow — and  eventually  Peking — 
as  well  as  of  the  West. 

This  kind  of  American  thinking  would 
have  required  "perspicacity  unique  in  U.S 
history."  Ho  possessed  real  political  streng»^ 
through  the  Viet  Minh  in  Vietnam — the 
study  says — and  could  have  "worked  serious- 
ly against  U.S.  interests"  as  well  as  against 
these  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Laos  and 
Cambodia  could  have  been  "easy  pickings" 
for  a  Vietnam  under  Ho's  leadership  and 
drive.  His  own  party  was  originsdly  called  the 
Indo-Chinese  Communist  Party.  Thailand. 
Malaya.  Singapore  and  even  Indonesia  could 
have  been  next:  a  domino  theory  with  Ho 
instead  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  papers,  virrltten  in  about  1967,  com- 
ment: "This  may  seem  implausible,  but  it 
is  only  slightly  less  of  a  bad  dream  than  what 
has  happened  to  Vietnam  since.  The  path 
of  prudence  rather  than  the  path  of  risk 
seemed  the  wiser  choice." 

PEACE  THREATENED 

At  the  same  time  Ho  was  appealing  to  the 
United  States  for  aid  in  1945-46,  he  was  also 
addressing  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China. 

An  example  of  the  tone  and  style  of  the 
letters  is  given  in  a  report  from  an  American 
diplomat  in  Hanoi  named  Landon.  received 
at  the  State  Department  Feb.  27,  1946.  Lan- 
don said  Ho  had  handed  him  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  U.S.,  China, 
Russia,  and  Britain.  The  letters  asked  the 
U.S.  to  support  the  idea  of  Annamese  (North 
Vietnamese)  independence  according  to  the 
Philippines  example,  to  examine  the  case  of 
the  Annamese,  and  to  ""take  steps  neces- 
sary" to  keep  world  peace,  which  was  being 
threatened  by  "French  efforts  to  reconquer 
Indo-Chlna." 

The  American  attitude  can  be  gauged  from 
State  Department  instructions  on  Dec.  5, 
1946,  to  the  U.S.  representative  in  Hanoi, 
which  said,  in  part.  "'Keep  in  mind  Ho's  clear 
record  as  an  agent  |of|  international  com- 
munism .  .  .  least  desirable  eventuality  would 
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be  establishment  |of  a|  Communlst-oon- 
troUed   Moscow -oriented  state.  .  . 

Two  months  later,  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
shall reiterated  that  the  U.S.  was  opposed  to 
"colonial  empire  administrations "  replaced 
by  philosophy  and  political  organizations 
emanating  from  and  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin. 

With  all  this  certainty  of  Ho's  communism, 
however,  the  U.8.  remained  through  1948 
paradoxically  unable  to  nail  down  any  links 
Ho  might  have  had  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  State  Department  appraisal  of  Ho,  pro- 
vided to  the  VS.  Ambassador  in  China  in 
JvUy,  1948,  was  "admittedly  speculative,"  the 
papers  show. 

It  called  Ho  a  Communist,  but  went  on 
to  say  that  the  department  ""has  no  evidence 
of  direct  link  between  Ho  and  Moscow  but 
assumes  It  exists.  .  .  ."'  Nor  was  It  able  to 
evaluate  the  amount  of  pressure  or  guidance 
that  Moscow  may  have  been  exerting. 

In  the  autumn  of  1948,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Intelligence  Research  sur- 
veyed Communist  infiuence  in  Southeast 
Asia,  found  evidence  of  Kremlin-directed 
conspiracy  In  virtually  all  countries — except 
Vietnam. 

Referring  to  Ho's  government,  the  study 
said  it  was  a  coalition  in  which  "avowed 
Communists  hold  influential  positions."  It 
said  that  to  date  the  Vietnam  press  and 
radio  had  not  adopted  an  an tl -American 
position;  rather.  It  was  the  French  colonial 
press  that  was  strongly  anti-American  "and 
has  freely  accused  the  U.S.  of  imperialism  In 
Indo-Chlna  to  the  point  of  approximating 
the  official  Moscow  position." 

UNSOLVED    PROBLEM 

The  study  said  It  was  most  likely  that 
Moscow  had  issued  no  rigid  directives  to 
Communists  in  Indo-Chlna,  or  that  the 
Vietnam  Government  had  a  "special  dispen- 
sation."" It  also  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
Vietnam  Communists  ""are  not  subservient 
to  the  foreign  policies  pursued  by  Moscow."' 

Historically,  the  unsolved  problem  is  to 
what  extent  Ho"s  nationalist  goals  overrode 
his  Communist  convictions  in  1945-46.  The 
Pentagon  papers  argue : 

"Ho  seemed  to  place  the  former  above  the 
latter  not  solely  as  a  matter  of  dissem- 
blance .  .  but  possibly  as  a  result  of  doubts 
about  communism  as  a  political  form  suit- 
able for  Vietnam."  In  the  autumn  of  1946, 
Ho  appealed  to  the  French  to  "save  him  from 
the  extremists'"  in  the  Viet  Minh  by  offering 
some  concessions  to  independence.  He  told 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  he  was  not  a  Com- 
munist. At  any  rate,  the  study  concludes 
his  actions  after  1949  '"support  a  Leninist 
construction." 

'"But.  then,'"  the  papers  add,  "U.S.  In- 
sistence on  Ho"s  being  a  doctrinaire  Commu- 
nist may  have  been  a  seU-fulflUlng 
prophecy." 

[The  ChrUtlan  Science  Monitor] 

New  Pentagon  Papers — III:  How  Asian  Die 

Was  Cast 

CRIMA  shadow  crew   l.A»f;T» 

(By  David  K.  WUlls) 

The  first  United  SUtes  plunge  into  Indo- 
Chlna  was  early  In  1950.  It  was  preceded  by 
five  fateful  years  in  which  American  policies 
were  marked  by  "Indecision"  and  ""an  under- 
tone of  indifference.'" 

In  those  five  years,  according  to  previously 
unpublished  Pentagon  papers,  Washington 
clearly  saw  the  ""vacuity""  of  French  colonial 
policies  in  Indo-Chlna,  but  refused  to  inter- 
vene because  it  needed  French  as  well  as 
British  support  against  Soviet  expansion  in 
Europe. 

"The  fall  of  mainland  China  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  m  1949  sharpened  American  fears  about 
the  spread  of  communism  in  Asia,  however, 
and  led  Washington  to  try  to  apply  to  Asia 
the  same  kmd  of  policies  already  in  use 
against  communism  in  the  West.  The  papers 
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In^ly   th»t   tbls   waa   a   wlsMul    approach, 
without  much  chance  of  rucceas. 

(WUllam  P.  Bundy.  former  State  Depart- 
ment offlclal  In  charge  of  East  Asia,  hag  writ- 
ten that  It  was  a  similar  fear  of  China  In  the 
early  1900*8  that  led  President  Johnson  to 
Involve  the  U.S.  In  a  fuIUscale  land  war  In 
Vietnam  In  ig«6.) 

"C01fn.BX    KATTER" 

In  January  and  February,  1960,  the  0.S. 
worked  closely  with  the  French,  recognizing 
the  government  that  Paris  had  Just  set  up 
In  Vietnam  as  a  counter  to  Ho  Chi  Idlnh, 
and  then  agreeing  to  a  French  request  for 
economic  and  military  aid  to  that  govern- 
ment, which  was  led  by  Emperor  Bao  Dal. 

In  the  face  of  Mao  Tae-tung's  victory  In 
China,  and  his  swlXt  recognition  of  Ho's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  U.S. 
really  had  in  mind  collective  action  by  Asians 
In  self-defense,  the  papers  assert.  But  such 
collective  organization  "among  the  disparate 
powers  and  political  entitles  of  the  Far  East 
was  Inherently  more  complex  a  matter  than 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (NATO)  nations 
had  successfully  faced." 

So  the  U.S.  decided  on  more  direct  action — 
and  from  that  policy.  In  concert  with  Its 
European  allies,  or  acting  bilaterally,  sprang 
the  Kor<»an  war,  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO),  and  "the  progres- 
sively deepening  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,"  the  papers  say. 

paaocctmzD  wrrH  rcniope 

Some  writers  have  argued  that  the  five 
years  from  1940  to  1950  saw  the  U.S.  "neu- 
tral" on  Indo-Chlna.  They  Include  the  late 
historian  Bernard  Fall.  Others,  many  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Viet  Mlnh,  have  said  the  U.S. 
was  actively  supporting  French  colonial  pol- 
icies of  the  period. 

The  Pentagon  papers  say  the  facts  nt 
neither  view,  calling  American  policy  'less 
purposeful  that  either  assumes  '  Their  analy- 
sis is  that  the  United  States  tried  to  stay  out 
ol  Indo-Chlna.  It  deferred  to  French  will: 
preoccupied  with  Eiiropean  recovery,  it  saw 
Indo-Chlna  as  one  region  "in  which  the  U.S. 
might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  abstention." 

Washington  refused  to  Intervene  directly. 
To  have  done  so  would  have  alienated  the 
French;  American  cfflclals  feared  It  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  hand  of  the 
French  Communist  Party  In  Parts  as  well. 
It  would  also  have  offended  the  British,  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  postwar  French  re- 
turn to  former  colonies  In  Indo-Chlna  In  the 
first  pUce  (see  adjoining  article). 

In  1945,  Secretary  of  State  Edward  Stet- 
tlnlus  made  it  clear,  the  papers  say.  that  It 
was  France  who  would  be  left  to  handle  the 
growing  spirit  of  nationalism  In  Indo-Chlna. 
What  followed.  In  essence,  was  that  a  succes- 
sion of  short-lived  French  governments  re- 
sorted more  and  more  to  colonial  force  to 
"reassert  sovereignty"  over  the  growing  in- 
fluence and  strength  of  Ho  Chi  tClnh  and  his 
followers. 

TKtrifAN:  RAKDS  orv 

Compared  with  events  In  Europe,  the  U.S. 
"considered  the  fate  of  Vietnamese  national- 
ism relatively  Insignificant." 

The  American  acts  of  1960  are  seen  by  the 
Pentagon  analysts,  not  as  a  "volte-face"  by 
Washington,  but  rather  as  a  "cohesive  pro- 
gression" of  policy. 

While  the  Tr\iman  administration  reso- 
lutely kept  hands  off  from  1948  to  the  end  of 
1949,  acute  American  diplomats  were  point- 
ing out  in  reports  to  the  State  Department 
that  French  policies  were  heading  for  defeat. 
Often,  the  American  Oovemment  pointed 
this  out  to  the  French,  but  its  advice  was  not 
heeded  until  Paris  realized  that  "the  Bao  Dal 
solution,"  as  it  was  called,  was  Its  only  choice 
(given  its  implacable  hostility  to  Ho's  strug- 
gle for  Independence). 

DANOnS    HICHUGKTSO 

One  particularly  prescient  analysis  came 
from  John  Carter  Vincent,  then  director  of 
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the  State  Department's  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  in  a  memorandum  to  Undersecretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  on  Dec.  23,  1940. 

(Mr.  Vincent  was  later  dropped  from  gov- 
ernment service  under  pressure  from  the 
late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin.) 

Recommending  that  Mr.  Acheson  call  In 
the  French  Ambassador  in  Washing^n  to 
highlight  dangers  in  the  outbreak  of  open 
warfare  between  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  France 
earlier  that  same  month,  Mr.  Vincent  wrote, 
In  part: 

"Although  the  French  in  Indo-Chlna  have 
made  far-reaching  paper  concessions  to  the 
Vietnamese  desire  for  autonomy,  French 
actions  on  the  scene  have  been  directed  at 
whittling  down  the  powers  and  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Vietnam  'free  state*.  .  .  .  The 
French  themselves  admit  that  they  lack  the 
military  strength  to  reconquer  the  country. .  . 
With  Inadequate  forces,  with  public  opinion 
sharply  at  odds,  with  a  government  rendered 
largely  Ineffective  through  internal  division, 
the  Pernch  have  tried  to  accomplish  in  Indo- 
Chlna  what  a  strong  and  united  Britain  has 
found  it  unwise  to  attempt  in  Burma. 

"Given  the  present  elements  in  the  sit- 
uation, guerrilla  warfare  may  continue  in- 
definitely." 

Am    COMSIDKaXD 

Mr.  Acheson  called  In  the  French  Ambas- 
sador and  said  that,  while  the  U.S.  was  ready 
to  do  anything  the  French  might  consider 
helpful,   the  situation   was  "inflammatory." 

"Frankly,"  said  State  Department  Instruc- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Parts  in 
February,  1957,  "we  have  no  solution  to  the 
problem  to  suggest." 

It  was  not  until  September,  1948,  that  the 
U.S.  first  hinted  at  tangible  Involvement.  In 
June.  Paris  had  agreed  in  words,  but  not  in 
fact,  to  transfer  administrative  power  to  a 
Vietnamese  government.  The  U.S.  urged  It  to 
take  even  more  steps,  adding  that  it  was 
prepared  to  consider  financial  aid  to  the 
French  Government  but  only  If  "real  prog- 
ress" was  made  toward  a  "non-Communist 
solution"  In  Indo-Chlna. 

By  May,  1949,  after  Parts  agreed  to  unify- 
ing Annam,  Tonkin,  and  Cochin  China  into 
a  single  Vietnam,  and  to  putting  It  under 
Vietnamese  rule,  the  U.S.  urged  that  Bao  Dal 
be  the  new  ruler.  Gone  were  previous  doubts 
that  Moscow  might  use  the  Emperor's  In- 
stallation as  propaganda — democracies  re- 
sorting to  monarchies  against  communism. 

Later,  In  December,  1949,  the  National 
Security  Council  formally  approved  aid  to 
Asians  opposed  to  communism.  Bao  Dal 
was  installed,  Mao  recognized  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
American  aid  flowed  to  Bao  Dal.  The  Ameri- 
can die  had  been  cast. 

BarrAiN  Opened  Doob  to  French 
( By  Geoffrey  Godsell ) 

It  was  the  British  who  held  the  door  open 
for  the  French  to  return  to  Vietnam  at  the 
end  of  World  War  11  And  It  was  the  British 
who  went  along  with  the  French  removal 
of  a  pro-Ho  Chi  Mlnh  "Committee  of  the 
South"  In  Saigon  as  early  as  September, 
1945 — this  precipitating  the  first  Indo-Chlna 
war  out  of  which  grew  the  massive  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  In  the  late  1960s. 

This  Is  one  of  the  main  arguments  of  the 
Pentagon  analysts  in  their  survey  of  what 
happened  In  Vietnam  during  the  presidencies 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

During  World  War  II,  direct  American  In- 
volvement on  the  ground  In  Vietnam  was 
minimal.  The  Japanese  had  moved  Into 
French  Indo-Chlna  even  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. Ho  Chi  Minh's  Viet  Mlnh  emerged  as 
the  sole  efficient  resistance  i^paratus  within 
the  country.  And  as  such,  it  was  the  only 
organization  to  get  help  from  the  American 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  (OSS),  forerun- 
ner of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  But 
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when  the  Japanese  surrendered  In  August, 
194S,  Vietnam  was  temporarily  taken  over  not 
by  American  or  Free  French  forces,  but  by 
British  and  Nationalist  Chinese. 

ACaZXMKNT    BEACHZI) 

The  dividing  line  between  British  and 
Chinese  responsibUlty — In  agreement  with 
the  Americans — was  the  16th  parallel  of  lati- 
tude North.  (The  present  boundary  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  la  along  the  17th 
parallel  of  latitude.) 

At  the  moment  of  Jaoanese  surrender.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  had  Installed  a  government  In 
Hanoi  In  place  of  the  pro-Japanese  puppet 
Emneror  Bao  Dal  and  was  well  in  control 
of  Tonkin  and  Annam  (North  and  Central 
Vietnam).  In  Cochin  China,  around  Saigon, 
the  hold  of  his  Committee  of  the  South  was 
more  tenuous. 

Ironically,  the  Nationalist  Chinese  made  no 
move  to  displace  him  in  Hanoi.  He  remained 
In  control  there  until  the  French  made  a  deal 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  and  began  to 
reolBce  them  In  March,  1946.  But  In  Saigon. 
Admiral  Mountbatten's  Southeast  Asia  com- 
mand was  ferrying  Free  French  troops  ashore 
as  early  as  Sept.  12,  1946. 

Eleven  days  later,  those  Free  French  troops 
overthrew  Ho's  Committee  of  the  South, 
which — according  to  the  Pentagon  study — 
was  viewed  "with  disdain"  by  the  British 
commander  "because  of  Its  lack  of  authority 
from  the  French  and  because  of  its  Inability 
to  quell  disorder  in  South  Vietnam." 

RETALIATION    NOTED 

"Vietnamese  retaliation  was  quick  and  vio- 
lent," says  the  study.  "Over  one  hundred 
Westerners  were  slain  In  the  first  few  days, 
and  others  kidnapped;  on  26  September,  the 
U.S.  commander  of  the  OSS  in  Saigon  was 
killed.  Thus  the  first  Indo-Chlna  war  began 
In  Cochin  China  In  late  September,  1946.  and 
American  blood  was  shed  in  its  opening 
hours." 

Admiral  Mountbatten's  virtually  free  hand 
in  South  Vietnam  was  the  result  of  what  the 
study  calls  the  disarray  of  American  policy 
"toward  the  colonial  possessions  of  its  allies, 
and  toward  Indo-Chlna  In  particular,"  at  the 
time  of  President  Roosevelt's  death  in  April. 
1945. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  World  War  n. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  tried  to  get  allied  agree- 
ment to  following  through  on  the  promise 
Implicit  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  by  placing 
all  their  colonial  possessions  under  trustee- 
ship after  the  war  as  a  prelude  to  self-gov- 
ernment or  independence.  This  the  British 
resisted. 

The  Pentagon  study  quotes  Prime  Minis- 
ter Winston  Churchill,  Foreign  Secretary  An- 
thony Eden,  and  British  Ambassador  Lord 
Halifax  objecting  at  different  times  to  Amer- 
ican initiatives  toward  trusteeship.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Americans  backed  away. 

But  President  Roosevelt  was  still  arguing 
as  late  as  Jan.  24,  1944.  that  French  Indo- 
Chlna  was  a  soeclal  case.  He  told  Ambas- 
sador Halifax  on  that  day — according  to  a 
passage  from  the  late  Cordell  Hull's  mem- 
oirs quoted  by  the  study — "that  It  was  per- 
fectly true  that  I  had.  for  over  a  year,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Indo-Chlna  should 
not  Ro  back  to  France  but  that  It  should  be 
administered  by  an  International  tr\istee- 
ship." 

CONTRADICTION     SEEN 

Such  a  view,  however,  was  In  flat  con- 
tradiction to  an  assurance  given  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personal  representative  to  French 
General  Olraud — the  American  alternative 
to  both  Charles  de  Oaulle  and  Vichy,  France, 
at  the  time  of  the  North  African  landings 
In  the  fall  of  1942.  "It  Is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood." said  the  represenutlve,  "that 
French  sovereignty  will  be  reestablished  as 
soon  as  possible  throughout  all  the  terri- 
tory, metropolitan  or  colonial,  over  which 
flew  the  French  flag  In  1939." 

When  these  contradictions  were  overtaken 
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by  fast -moving  events  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1945,  It  seems  that  the  best  the 
United  States  Government — now  In  the 
hands  of  President  Truman — could  do  was 
to  leave  decisions  to  tailed  military  com- 
manders on  the  spot,  subject  to  the  political 
directive  from  Washington  that  no  Ameri- 
can help  be  given  to  the  French  to  reestab- 
lish their  control  over  Indo-Chlna  by  force. 

Adm.  Louis  Mountbatten,  the  allied  com- 
mander in  Southeast  Asia,  was  a  Briton  The 
British  wanted  no  precedent  in  Indo-Chlna 
which  might  have  inhibited  their  right  to  re- 
turn to  Malaya.  Consequently,  It  was  hardly 
surprising  that  Admiral  Mountbatten,  as 
the  study  says,  "bilaterally  agreed  with  the 
French  for  the  latter  to  assume  British  oc- 
cupation authorities,  and  signed  a  pact  on 
9  October.  1945,  giving  'full  recognition  to 
French  rights'  In  Indo-Chlna." 

This  was  the  first  step  In  a  process  which 
within  the  next  six  months  moved  the  prob- 
lems of  United  States  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam 'from  the  context  of  wartime  strategy 
to  the  arena  of  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
France."  Few  could  have  foreseen  then  how 
It  would  involve  Americans  more  deeply  and 
directly  In  Vietnam  than  they  had  <?ver 
been  In  World  War  II. 


[From    the    Chicago    Sun-Times,    June    36, 

1971) 

Tell  CIA  Pullotjt  Advice  to  Nixon 

(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B.  Ross) 

WASHiNcroN. — The  Nixon  administration 
was  advised  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy m  1969  that  it  could  Inunedlately  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  and  "all  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  remain  Just  as  It  is  at  least  for 
another  generation." 

Government  documents  revealed  Friday 
that  the  CIA  offered  the  following  prediction 
of  what  would  happen  If  President  Nixon,  at 
the  start  of  his  administration,  had  pulled 
all  U.S.  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  opened 
the  way  to  a  possible  Viet  Cong  take-over  of 
the  Saigon  government: 

"We  would  lose  Laos  Immediately.  Siha- 
nouk would  preserve  Cambodia  by  a  strad- 
dling effort.  All  of  Southeast  Asia  would  re- 
main Just  as  It  is  at  least  for  another  gen- 
eration. 

"Thailand.  In  particular,  would  continue  to 
maintain  close  relations  with  the  U.S.  and 
would  seek  additional  support.  Simultane- 
ously, Thailand  would  make  overtures  and 
move  toward  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  simply  take  aid  from  both  sides  to 
preserve  its  independence. 

"North  Vietnam  would  consume  Itself  in 
Laos  and  South  Vietnam.  Only  Laos  would 
definitely  follow  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

In  totally  rejecting  the  so-called  domino 
theory  on  which  U.S.  policy  was  based  in  the 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations, the  CIA  took  a  position  consistent 
with  a  long  line  of  estimates  dating  back  to 
the  original  U.S.  Involvement  in  1964. 

For  example,  the  documents  show  that  on 
May  25.  1964.  the  CIA  declared  In  a  National 
Intelligence  Estimate  that  the  United  States 
would  "retain  considerable  leverage  In 
Southeast  Asia  even  If  Laos  and  South  Viet- 
nam came  under  North  Vietnamese  control." 

The  CIA  produced  the  estimate  as  part  of 
Its  pessimistic  aweasment  of  the  value  of 
launching  a  bombing  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam.  It  argued  that  air  attacks  were  un- 
likely to  break  Hanoi's  will  and  carried  the 
danger  of  escalating  the  war  into  a  direct 
confrontation  with  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Retaliatory  measures  which  the  North 
might  uke  in  Laoa  and  South  Vietnam."  the 
CIA  declared,  "mlvht  make  It  Increasingly 
difficult  for  the  US.  to  regard  lU  objectives 
as  atUlnahle  by  limited  means.  Thus,  dlffi- 
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cultles  of  comprehension  might  Increase  on 
both  sides  as  scale  of  action  mounted." 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  re- 
jected the  CIA's  advice  and  started  sustained 
t>omblng  In  February,  1935. 

Similarly,  President  Nixon  disregarded  the 
CIA  estimate  In  1969  and  decided  on  a  slow 
withdrawal,  and  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  a  partial  revival  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  several  occasions  since  coming  to  office, 
Mr.  Nixon  has  referred  to  Immediate,  total 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  as  "pre- 
cipitate" and  the  equivalent  of  "our  defeat 
and  humiliation." 

In  various  ways,  he  has  signaled  an  In- 
tention to  preserve  non-Communist  govern- 
ments In  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Camtm- 
dla. 

Instead  of  pulling  out  of  Vietnam  rapidly, 
Mr.  Nlxcn  has  withdrawn  gradually,  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  "reasonable  chance" 
to  maintain  their  present  government. 

U.S.  troop  levels  were  at  540,000  when  Mr. 
Nixon  took  office.  They  are  scheduled  to  be 
down  to  184,000  by  Dec.  1,  close  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  third  year  in  office.  The  Pres- 
ident has  not  said  when — if  ever — U.S.  forces 
win  be  completely  gone  from  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nixon  stoutly  denied  that 
the  Invasions  of  Cambodia  In  1969  and  Laos 
In  1970  constituted  expansions  of  the  war  or 
were  even  related  to  political  conditions  In 
those  countries. 

In  1989,  U.S.  troops  Joined  South  Viet- 
namese forces  m  the  invasion,  while  the 
Laos  Incursion  was  conducted  by  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  supported  by  U.S.  planes  and 
helicopters. 

Mr.  Nixon  defended  both  actions  as  efforts 
to  speed  the  "end  of  war"  In  South  Vietnam. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  has  exhib- 
ited Interest  In  preserving  the  non-Commu- 
nist character  of  the  governments  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

There  has  been  a  massive  infusion  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist regime  of  Lon  Nol  in  Cambodia,  and 
U.S.  air  power  continues  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  army  combat 
operations  there. 

The  Cambcdlan  operations  began  on  the 
heels  of  Lon  Nol's  overthrow  of  Sihanouk, 
the  man  the  CIA  predicted  would  retain 
pDwer  if  the  United  States  left  Southeast 
Asia.  The  United  SUtes  did  not  leave,  and 
Sihanouk  fell.  In  some  quarters,  his  over- 
threw has  been  ascribed  to  the  CIA. 

In  Laos,  the  United  States  has  continued 
extensive  bombing  raids  botti  aJong  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  infiltration  routes  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country  and  in  north  Laos 
near  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  ncrth  Laos  operations — Iwmbing  and 
aid  to  anti-Communist  guerrillas — are  linked 
to  retention  of  a  neutralist  government  in 
Vientiane,  the  capital. 

The  government  documents,  dlscloaed  to 
The  Sun-Times  by  a  number  of  reliable 
rourcee.  show  the  CIA  consistently  reported 
that  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not 
effective,  either  in  mlliury  or  poUUcal  terms. 

The  CIA's  estimates,  the  documents  also 
reveal,  provided  the  basis  for  former  De- 
fense Sec.  Clark  Clifford's  silent  campaign 
t3  get  the  bombing  stopped  In  1968. 

The  CIA's  Office  of  National  Estimates  ad- 
vanced the  ca<e  against  the  bombing  in  1966 
despite  CIA  Director  John  A.  McCone's  ad- 
vice that  U.S.  planes  "hit  them  harder,  more 
frequently,  and  inflict  greater  damage." 

In  an  April  2,  1965,  memo  to  Sec.  of  Stat* 
Dean  Rufk,  White  House  adviser  McOeorge 
Bundy  and  Ambiaa?ador  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
McCone  argued  that  Mr.  Johnson's  decision 
the  previous  day  to  commit  XJS.  troops  to 
combat  would  work  only  "If  our  air  strikes 
against  the  north  are  tufflclantly  heavy  and 
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damaging  really  to  hurt  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee." 

He  warned  that  a  slow  escalation  of  the 
bombing  would  oi>en  the  U.S.  government  to 
"increasing  pressure"  from  the  press  and 
public  opinion  to  stop  the  raids. 

Then.  McCone  concluded:  "We  will  find 
ourselves  mired  down  in  combat  in  the 
Jungle  in  a  military  effort  that  we  cannot 
win,  and  from  which  we  will  have  extreme 
difficulty  in  extracting  ourselves." 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  June  27,  1971 ) 

Humphrey  Memo  to  L.  B.  J.  Against 

Escalation  Revealed 

Baltimore. — Former  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  in  a  last-ditch  attempt  to  alter 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  war  policy, 
urged  the  President  not  to  escalate  combat 
operations  in  1965,  the  Baltimore  Sun  re- 
ported Saturday. 

The  story  was  based  largely  on  a  memo- 
random  Humphrey  sent  Mr.  Johnson  dated 
Feb.  27,  1965.  and  interviews  Sun  reporter 
Philip  Potter  had  with  Humphrey  in  January 
1970. 

Humphrey  told  Mr.  Johnson,  accordmg  to 
the  Sun  account,  that  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  adopting  a  war  policy 
similar  to  that  of  Arizona  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Johnson's  Republican  opponent  for 
the  Presidency  in  1964.  During  the  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Johnson  had  cast  himself  as  a 
moderate  on  the  war  while  he  character- 
ized, Goldwater  as  a  "warmonger." 

The  memorandum  written  by  Humphrey 
said  full-scale  military  action  in  North  Viet- 
nam could  bring  in  the  participation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  might  trigger 
ill  feelings  among  U.S.  allies  in  Europe. 

He  also  argued  against  further  escalation 
of  the  war  by  increasing  ground  troops  and 
bombing  raids  in  Vietnam,  saying  those 
moves  would  threaten  the  President's  domes- 
tic Great  Society  programs.  By  1966,  Htim- 
phrey  said,  "people  in  the  United  Stetee  al- 
ready were  expressing  concern  about  the  war. 

"I  don't  think  LBJ  was  awed  by  the  mili- 
tary, but  he  was  by  (then  Defense  Sec.  Rob- 
ert  S.)  McNamara,"  Humphrey  told  Potter. 
"McNamara  thought  he  was  smarter  than  the 
military." 

Humphrey  said  Mr.  Johnson  "was  not  a 
Hawk"  and  that  he  was  "constantly  trimming 
back  requests  of  the  Defense  Department." 

MnjT art's  Advice  on  Virr  Ignored 
(By  Morton  Kondracke  and  Thomas  B.  Ross) 

Waskincton. — U.S.  mUltary  commanders 
consistently  told  their  civilian  superiors  that 
victory  in  Vietnam  could  be  achieved  only  by 
conmilttlng  500,000  to  1  mlUion  troops  for  a 
period  of  5  to  10  years,  top-secret  Pentagon 
documents  and  other  sources  reveal. 

The  civilians,  however,  tended  to  disregard 
the  estimates  and  to  search  for  quicker,  leas 
costly  solutions  to  the  war. 

In  October,  1961,  the  Pentagon  recom- 
mended sending  22.600  Americans,  half  of 
them  combat  troops,  to  Vietnam,  as  the  first 
Installment  on  a  commitment  of  at  lead 
three  divisions,  roughly  100,000  men. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  William  P. 
Bundy,  a  clvlUan,  argued  that  there  was  a 
70  percent  chance  that  prompt  and  aggree- 
sive  U.S.  measures  could  "clean  up  the  situ- 
ation." He  said  there  was  only  a  30  percent 
chance  "that  we  would  wind  up  like  the 
French  in  1964;  white  men  can't  win  this 
kind  of  war." 

Instead  of  the  levels  recommended  by  hla 
military  adviser*,  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy 
rejected  even  a  recommendation  that  the 
United  SUtaa  commit  8,000  men  to  the  war. 

At  that  time,  however,  Kennedy's  military 
adviser.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  foreaaw 
conflict    "eecalatlng   Into   a   major   war   in 
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In  January,  1964,  Taylor  advised  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that  "It  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  believe  that  a  complete  suppression 
of  the  Insurgency  can  take  place  In  one  or 
even  two  years.  He  said:  "The  British  effort 
In  Malaya  Is  a  recent  example  of  a  counter- 
Insurgency  effort  which  required  approxi- 
mately 10  years. . . ." 

When.  In  1964,  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  considering  whether  and 
how  heavily  to  bomb  North  Vietnam,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  a  "sharp, 
sudden  blow,"  while  civilians  called  for  "cal- 
culated doses  of  force." 

Pentagon  papers  record  that  the  civilians 
had  underestimated  the  capacity  of  North 
Vietnam  to  withstand  attacks  and  had  over- 
estimated the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  pressures 

The  papers  indicate  that  Mr.  Johnson 
opted  for  the  civilians'  strategy  because  of  Its 
"relatively  low  cost  in  {wlltlcal   terms." 

In  fact,  documents  indicate,  the  Presi- 
dent's civilian  advisers  may  have  blocked  the 
full  military  recommendation  from  reaching 
the  President — presumably  becaxise.  realizing 
the  coet«  of  a  fuU-acale  bombing  campaign. 
Mr.  Johnson  may  have  decided  to  institute 
none  at  all. 

PROPOSAI^    or    MILrrAKT    CHIKFS 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wanted  to  knock 
out  all  of  North  Vietnam's  airfields  and  oil 
supplies  in  three  days,  attack  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  and  progressively  build  up  the  air 
strikes  in  the  north,  culminating.  If  neces- 
sary, with  "full  destruction  of  the  DRV 
(North  Vietnam)." 

Throughout  the  period  of  strategic  bomb- 
ing of  the  north,  the  chiefs  called  for  air 
strikes  at  Hanoi,  the  Haiphong  Harbor  and 
Chinese  border  areas — programs  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  civilian  advisers  considered 
too  risky. 

Documented  evidence  indicates,  further, 
that  the  military  chiefs  had  in  mind  a  max- 
imum troop  level  of  up  to  1  million  men. 
The  peak  level  actually  reached  was  540.000. 

In  1966.  according  to  Pentagon  evidence 
Oen.  Earl  Wheeler  informed  B<r.  Johnson  that 
victory  In  Vietnam  would  take  another  five 
years  and  a  troop  commitment  of  700,000 
men.  Mr.  Johnson  reportedly  told  Wheeler 
he  was  "crazy"  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Following  the  Tet  offensive  of  January, 
1968,  Wheeler  and  Oen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land submitted  troop  requests  that  would 
have  raised  the  level  of  forces  to  750,000  men. 
It  was  at  that  point  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration decided  it  could  not  continue  down 
the  escalatory  route. 

The  Westmoreland-Wheeler  plan,  follow- 
ing Tet,  Included  a  step-up  in  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam,  closing  of  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong,  an  Invasion  of  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  sanc- 
tuary areas  and  even,  amphibious  attacks  in 
North  Vietnam  Just  north  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone. 

Carrying  out  these  policies  would  have 
required  an  additional  206,000  men  and  the 
mobilization  of  at  least  one  division — 35.000 
men — from    the    Army    reserves. 

Both  the  strategies  recommended  and  the 
troop  commitments  had  been  asked  for  by 
the  military  since  early  In  the  conflict,  but 
Ignored  in  favor  of  piecemeal  escalation. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  revealed  that  the  final 
requests  of  the  military,  though  not  their 
early  recommendations,  led  him  to  ask  Sec. 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Defense  Sec.  Clark 
M.  Clifford  the  questions  that.  In  turn,  led 
Clifford  to  recommend  de-escalation. 

Documents  obtained  by  the  Sun-Times 
also  reveal  these  previously  hidden  aspects 
of  the  war: 

Robert  Kennedy— The  President's  brother 
played  a  key  role  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
during  the  Kennedy  administration.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Special  Group  Counterln- 
surgency.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  served  as  chief 
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interrogator  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Pentagon  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials responsible  for  Vietnam  programs.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  complained  that  he  was  overly 
aggressive. 

Defoliation — The  program  was  first  ap- 
proved by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  1961 
under  the  desln^ation  Ooeration  Hadei.  Later 
It  became  known  as  Operation  Ranchhand. 
Taylor,  then  the  President's  personal  mili- 
tary adviser,  described  the  program  as  "in- 
effective" and  "Irrelevant." 

A  later  study  prepared  for  the  Pentagon 
by  the  Rand  Corp.,  a  govermnent-sponsored 
"think  tank,"  concluded  that  88  per  cent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  villagers  in  areas 
where  defoliants  were  used  blamed  the 
United  States  for  their  plight  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Viet  Cong  improved  by  30  per  cent 
among  them. 
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OBSCENITY  REGULATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  is  scheduled  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  H.R.  8805,  a  bill  to 
provide  addHional  Federal  regulations 
to  the  obscenity  laws  Insofar  as  they 
apply  to  minors.  While  this  bill  has 
merit,  and  I  will  support  it  in  the  absence 
of  having  any  other  alternatives  to  vote 
for  at  present.  I  think  the  bill  is  too 
limited  in  its  scope. 

Basically  H.R.  8805  would  prohibit 
individuals  and  organizations  from 
using  the  mails  to  promote  or  sell 
pornographic  materials  to  mmors.  It 
would  also  prohibit  use  of  the  mails  for 
delivery  of  pornographic  materials  to  a 
minor's  residence  unless  the  material 
were  completely  wrapped,  sealed,  and 
addressed  to  a  person  at  the  residence 
who  is  not  a  minor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  would  be  de- 
luding itself  if  it  thought  it  were  striking 
a  telDng  blow  in  the  battle  against  the 
obscenity  by  passing  this  bill.  This  bill 
is  to  the  smut  trade  what  a  band-aid  is 
to  a  gunshot  wound. 

What  this  body  must  do.  if  it  really 
wants  to  establish  effective  controls  on 
the  smut  trade  and  put  the  porno  ped- 
dlers out  of  business,  is  to  adopt  a  tough 
bill  similar  to  that  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  second  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  House  approved  legislation 
closing  off  interstate  facilities,  including 
the  mails,  to  the  transmission  of  salacious 
advertising,  or  advertising  that  would 
pander  to  prurient  interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, although  the  proposal  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  margin,  it 
never  became  law  because  the  other  body 
failed  to  act  upon  it. 

To  breathe  new  life  in  this  proposal,  I 
introduced  it  early  in  this  Congress.  I  in- 
troduced it  because,  in  my  mind,  the  fact 
the  bill  never  became  law  in  the  last  Con- 
gress does  not  mean  that  its  value  has 
been  diminished  one  iota.  The  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  mail, 
should  be  dosed  to  the  transmission  of 
salacious  advertising.  The  homes  of  our 
Nation  should  be  freed  from  the  mount- 


ing reams  of  filth  being  peddled  by  the 
smut  Industry. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  give  my  bill  HJl.  3503,  their 
fullest  consideration,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  reported 
out  its  weaker  version  of  obscenity 
control,  the  bill  being  voted  on  today.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  mails  must  be  closed 
off  to  the  smut  trade.  If  the  92d  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  with  swiftness  and  with 
resoluteness,  the  moral  decay  eroding  the 
foundations  of  our  Nation  will  continue 
unabated. 


A  NATIONAL  BENEDICTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  Nzw  roRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  cherished  liberties  in  our  national 
life  is  the  freedom  of  religious  belief  that 
his  been  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
for  almost  200  vears.  The  United  States 
is  respected  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
liberty  and  diversity  that  Is  upheld  by 
this  freedom,  but  for  the  sincere  religious 
ideals  that  guide  the  lives  of  Americans 
of  all  faiths.  One  of  the  most  moving 
manifestations  of  this  faith  occurs  each 
week  day  at  12  o'clock  at  the  opening  of 
the  Senate  and  House  when  a  prayer  is 
reid  bv  a  member  of  a  major  faith.  These 
pravers  have  always  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  Nation's  legislators 
and  the  public  and  have  been  composed 
by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  Lutheran  church  in  Port 
Washington.  N.Y..  whose  pastor  com- 
posed such  a  prayer  several  years  ago. 
Rev.  Henry  von  Schlichten  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Our 
Saviour  for  many  years  and  has  been  an 
active  and  influential  leader  of  his  com- 
munity in  New  York.  The  prayer  he 
wrote.  A  National  Benediction,  has  been 
read  in  the  Senate  numerous  times,  and 
has  opened  several  major  political  rallies. 
This  inspiring  prayer  was  composed  in 
the  same  rhythmic  style  as  the  original 
O'd  Testament  benediction  and  is  unique 
for  its  moving  combination  of  religious 
and  patriotic  ideals  and  feelings.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Include  the  prayer  at  this 
point  in  the  Record; 
A  National  Bknediction — Dxdicateo  to  Ood 

AND   COUNTKT 

(By  Henry  J.  von  Schlichten) 
Lord  bless  our  Country's  President. 
Our  Halls  of  Congress,  too; 
The  people  on  our  Continent, 
The  good  we  try  to  do. 
Lord  keep  us  in  Your  loving  care. 
Unharmed  by  night  and  day. 
On  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 
At  home  and  far  away. 

Lord  make  Your  gracious  Pace  to  shine 

Upon  a  troubled  world, 

That  needs  a  spark  of  Light  Divine 

To  keep  our  faith  unfurled: 

Lord  lift  Your  Holy  Countenance 

Upon  the  ways  of  men 

Who  look  to  You  for  sustenance. 

And  grant  us  peace.  Amen. 
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DISSENTING  VIEWS  ON  THE  VOTE 
TO  CITE  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  CBS 
FOR  CONTEMPT  OP  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  on  Thursday.  July  1,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gre.ss  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  its  president.  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  dis- 
sented to  this  vote.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  action  of  the  committee  in  this  mat- 
ter is  in  serious  error.  I  have  prepared 
a  dissent  to  the  majority  decision  and 
at  this  point  submit  it  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record: 
Separate   Dissenting   Views   of   Honorable 

Robert  O   Tiernan  in  the  Matter  of  the 

House     Committee     on     Interstate     and 

Foreign    Commerce    Citation,    Contempt 

of   Congress   of   CBS   Network   and   Its 

President,  Prank  Stanton 

There  are  five  points  which  I  feel  must 
be  made  in  my  separate  dissenting  views  on 
the  vote  to  cite  the  President  of  CBS  for 
Contempt  of  Congress  for  his  refusal  to 
supply  our  Committee  will  "all  film,  work- 
prints,  outtakes,  sound  tape  recordings,  writ- 
ten scripts  and/or  transcripts  utilized"  in 
connection  with  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." The  subpoena  required  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  above,  "Provided,  that  the 
foregoing  t>e  limited  to  all  such  materials 
relating  to  the  actual  broadcast  and  not  In- 
clude such  materials  relating  to  segments 
not  shown  therein  .  .  ." 

Our  Committee's  action  to  cite  CBS  and 
Its  President  for  contempt  of  Congress  is  a 
serious  mistake  from  a  number  of  view- 
points. First,  our  contempt  vote  and  the 
surrounding  publicity  has  apparently  made 
some  of  us  lose  sight  of  the  public  service 
which  CBS  rendered  by  disclosing  how  the 
Pentagon  was  using  a  very  substantial  sum 
of  the  American  taxpayer's  dollars  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  The  documentary  was  deva- 
stating In  Its  portrayal  of  how  the  Pentagon 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  In  its  public  self- 
aggrandizement  and  In  Its  attempts  to  ro- 
manticize the  role  of  battle  despite  a  Presi- 
dential order  curbing  such  public  relations 
activities 

Second,  our  contempt  citation  will  clearly 
have  an  intimidating  and  chilling  effect  upon 
all  broadcast  Journalists  who  may  In  the  fu- 
ture decide  to  prepare  a  documentary  on 
a  controversial  subject.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  this  subpoena  and  contempt  citation 
are  every  bit  as  intimidating  to  broadcast 
Journalists  as  was  the  grand  Jury  subpoena 
of  a  newspaperman's  notes  concerning  the 
Black  Panthers.  In  that  case,  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  on  November  17,  1970 
said: 

"The  very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires 
that  the  news  media  be  accorded  a  measure 
of  autonomy;  that  they  should  be  free  to 
pursue  their  own  investigations,  to  their 
own  ends  without  fear  of  governmental  in- 
terference, and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
protect  their  Investigative  processes.  .  .  . 
Further,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Journalists  everywhere  to  temper  their  re- 
porting so  as  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
they  will  be  required  to  submit  to  Interroga- 
tion. The  First  Amendment  guards  against 
governmental  action  that  Induces  such  self- 
censorship." 

Justice  Hugo  Black  reiterated  the  view  of 
the  Supreme  Court  on  this  subject  in   the 
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recent  case  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
United  States    (June  30,  1971): 

"In  the  First  Amendment  the  Pounding 
Fathers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection 
it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  essential  role  in  our 
democracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
erned, not  the  governors.  The  Government's 
p>ower  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
censure  the  Government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tected so  that  it  could  bare  the  secrets  of 
government  and  Inform  the  people.  Only  a 
free  and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively 
expose  deception  in  government.  And  para- 
mount among  the  respKinsibilitles  of  a  free 
press  Is  the  duty  to  prevent  any  part  of  the 
government  from  deceiving  the  people.  .  .  ." 

We  cannot  hope  for  enlightened  broadcast 
journalism  If  we  allow  for  Congressional  re- 
view and  governmental  interference.  How 
many  networks  or  independent  stations  wUI 
be  willing  to  attempt  such  a  documentary 
in  the  future  if  they  know  the  Congress  has 
the  authority  to  step  in  and  subpwjena  out- 
takes  and  workprints  and  second-guess  their 
editorial  Judgments? 

Third,  our  contempt  citation  seems  to  put 
us  on  record  in  support  of  the  proposition 
that  broadcast  Journalism  is  not  entitled  to 
First  Amendment  protections.  This  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  for  it  fiys  in  the  face 
of  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  is  alien  to  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which 
sought  to  add  a  new  and  diverse  spokesman 
to  the  field  of  American  Journalism  through 
the  use  of  the  airwaves.  On  June  7,  1971, 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan  announced  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Rosen- 
bloom  V.  Metromedia,  Inc.,  39  U.Si.W.  4694 
and  noted  that  the  "petitioner  does  not  ques- 
tion that  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  apply  to  newscasts." 

This  subpoena  is  a  formal  governmental 
intrusion  Into  a  network's  news  operation 
and  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  prohibited  by  strictures  of  our  Consti- 
tution. This  subpoena  is  clearly  governmen- 
tal interference,  the  first  step  down  the  road 
toward  governmental  censorship,  and  again 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  action  clearly 
has  a  chilling  effect  upon  free  expression  and 
reporting. 

Our  Committee  has  made  previous  at- 
tempts at  interfering  with  programming,  as 
evidenced  in  its  report  on  Deceptive  Pro- 
gramming Practices  In  1969.  At  that  time  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  submitting  Minor- 
ity views,  stated  the  issue  quite  succinctly: 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  report  whether  the 
majority  merely  feels  that  broadcasting  is 
not  "press"  within  the  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  or  that,  even  if  it  is.  Congress 
has  the  power  to  review  and  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  Its  Journalistic  Judgment. 
Whichever,  we  believe  the  majority  Is  vmrong 
as  a  matter  of  law  and  policy. 

We  firmly  believe,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  affirmed  on  several  occasions,  that  broad- 
casting falls  under  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  report  seems  to  say  that, 
since  broadcasters  are  licensed  to  use  the 
spectrum,  a  valuable  and  scarce  public  prop- 
erty which  must  be  regulated  for  its  fullest 
scientific  use,  then  the  Oovernment  can 
condition  that  use  upon  the  broadcaster  sur- 
rendering his  rights  under  the  FMrst  Amend- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  Oovernment  can- 
not condition  the  enjoyment  of  a  govern- 
mental license  or  privilege  upon  the  sur- 
render of  any  Constitutional  rights.  We  re- 
gard a  broadcaster's  exercise  of  Journalistic 
Judgment  synonymous  to  that  of  the  news- 
paperman's, and  as  such,  believe  that  the 
Constitution  aggressively  protects  that  Judg- 
ment from  governmental  interference  and 
that  it  should  be  protected,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  law,  but  a  matter  of  policy. 

In  my  view.  America  does  not  need  legis- 
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latlve  surveillance  of  the  Judgments  of  any 
news  media.  Even  though  television  Is  Fed- 
erally licensed,  there  is  no  right  to  infringe 
upon  its  First  Amendment  freedom  of  edi- 
torial Judgment.  To  subpoena  the  workprints 
outtakes  and  written  scripts  of  television 
editors  and  reporters  is  not  a  proper  func- 
tion of  democratic  government  and  leads  us 
closer  to  the  censorship  so  abhorred  by  our 
founding  fathers. 

Fourth,  our  Committee  was  called  on,  in 
this  one  vote,  to  make  a  choice  that  can  only 
result  in  placing  one  on  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma. When  we  are  forced  to  choose  between 
the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
power  of  legislative  investigation,  for  which 
do  we  opt? 

It  is  clear  from  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  that  our  Committee  has  the 
power  to  investigate  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain production  and  editing  techniques  used 
by  networks  and  broadcasters  "in  order  to 
see  if  there  is  a  need  for  new  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  public".  It  Is  also  clear  that 
this  Committee  has  a  duty  to  protect  the 
public  by  insuring  that  the  valuable  and 
limited  airwaves  be  used  in  a  proper  manner. 
But  to  leap  from  these  powers  and  duties  to 
the  view  that  our  Committee  Is  thus  em- 
powered to  use  Its  subpoena  authority  as  a 
weapon  of  intimidation  of  the  broadcast 
press,  is  totally  without  merit.  The  sut>poeiia 
power  was  designed  to  allow  Congress  to  ob- 
tain that  Information  which  is  legitimately 
within  its  sphere  of  authority,  not  to  go  on 
fishing  expeditions  Into  areas  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  the  Court  has  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  First  Amendment  free- 
doms only  where  a  compelling  need  for  the 
particular  testimony  In  question  is  demon- 
strated. (De  Gregory  v.  Attorney  General  ot 
New  Hampshire  383  US.  825.  86  S.Ct.  1148,  16 
hSi.  2d.  92,  1966)  Gibson  v.  Florida  Legis- 
lative Investigation  Committee  (372  U.S.  539, 
S3  set.  889.  9  LEd.  2d  929.  1963) .  In  1959.  in 
Barenblatt  v.  U.S.  (360  U.S.  109.  126.  79  S. 
Ct.  1081,  1093.  3  LJkl.  2d.  1115),  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  where  the  alleged  abridge- 
ment of  First  Amendment  Interests  occurs 
as  a  by-product  of  otherwise  permissible 
governmental  action  not  directed  at  the  reg- 
ulation of  speech  or  press,  "resolution  of  the 
issue  always  Involves  a  balancing  by  the 
courts  of  the  competing  private  and  public 
Interests  at  stake  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances shown".  Where  is  the  overriding  com- 
pelling public  need  for  the  particular  out- 
takes from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"? 
On  what  grounds  can  our  Committee  Justify 
sacrifice  of  First  Amendment  freedoms,  es- 
[)eclally  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mittee already  has  stated  unequivocally  that 
It  has  evidence  of  the  improper  editing  tech- 
niques? 

Fifth,  let  us  ask  for  what  purpose  does  our 
Committee  seek  the  outtakes  and  workprints 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"?  It  Is  al- 
ready eminently  clear  that  CBS  did  show 
poor  Judgment,  ]x>sslbly  malicious  Intent  in 
its  editing  process.  We  already  know  how 
CBS  managed  to  take  some  statements  out 
of  context,  thus  making  the  statements  mis- 
leading. We  can  prove  this. 

An  Important  pwlnt  to  be  made  Is  that  our 
Committee  already  has  access  to  a  number  of 
scripts  of  complete  and  original  Interviews 
as  well  as  a  transcript  of  the  actually  tele- 
vised documentary.  According  to  a  release 
from  "The  Office  of  The  Soeclal  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations"  dated  June  29,  1971 : 

The  Subcommittee  issued  its  subpoena  be- 
cause of  euidence  that  CBS,  In  its  news  docu- 
mentary, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon",  had 
engaged  In  highly  deceptive  practices.  That 
evidence,  since  verified  by  sworn  testimony, 
showed  that  by  cutting  and  splicing  filmed 
materials,  the  words  of  speakers  were  rear- 
ranged to  make  an  individual  appear  to  an- 
swer questions  in  a  different  way  than  be  did 
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In  f«ct  answer  th«m.  »nd  uiother  Individual 
app«ar  to  be  delivering  a  statement  he  did 
not  In   (act  deliver.   (Emphasis  added.) 

Since  our  Committee  already  has  "vertfled 
evidence,"  obtained  Irom  alternative  non- 
preas  sources,  we  cannot  justify  the  Injury 
to  First  Amendment  liberties  by  any  demon- 
strated need  of  the  Committee.  U  the  Com- 
mittee Is  truly  seeking  to  formulate  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  public  against  poor 
editing,  the  case  is  already  clear.  The  abuses 
are  obvious.  A  subpoena  of  specific  outtakes 
and  workprints  In  a  specific  documentary  will 
not  produce  any  new  or  needed  information. 

It  la  not  only  CBS'  First  Amendment  right 
of  editorial  Judgment  that  Is  at  stake,  It  is 
the  more  sacred  First  Amendment  right  of 
the  public. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  the  Red 
Lion  Brcadcaating  Company  case  in  1969: 

It  Is  the  right  of  the  public  to  receive 
suitable  access  to  social.  poUUcal,  esthetic, 
moral  and  other  Ideas  and  experiences  which 
Is  crucial  here.  That  right  may  not  consti- 
tutionally be  abridged  either  by  Congress  or 
by  the  FCC.  (EmphasU  added.)  |39S  U.S. 
267.) 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission was  asked  to  comment  on  the  prob. 
lems  surrounding  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," Chairman  Dean  Burch  was  directed  by 
the  FCC  to  reply.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Staggers  dated  Aprtl  28,  1971,  Chairman 
Burch  stated: 

It  would  be  unwise  and  probably  Im- 
possible for  the  Commission  to  lay  down  some 
precise  line  of  factual  accuracy — dependent 
always  on  Journalistic  Judgment — across 
which  broadcasters  must  not  stray.  As  we 
stated  In  the  "Hunger  In  America"  ruling, 
"the  Commission  is  not  the  national  arbiter 
of  the  truth"  (20  FCC  2d  at  p.  151).  Any 
presumption  on  our  part  would  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  First  Amendment  and  with 
the  profound  national  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  debate  on  public  Issues  should 
be  "uninhibited,  robust,  (and)  wide-open" 
(New  Tork  Times  C.  v.  Sullivan.  376  U.S.  254, 
270) .  It  would  Involve  the  Commission 
deeply  and  improperly  in  the  Journalistic 
functions  of  broadcasters. 

I  believe  that  our  Committee  Is  making  a 
grave  error.  It  Is  placing  itself  In  the  position 
of  "natlcnal  arbiter  of  the  truth."  This  is 
clearly  an  tmdeslrable  and  untenable 
position. 


MODEL  BILL  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  mssoTrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Environmental 
Law  Section  has  proposed  a  model  bill 
for  environmental  protection.  There  may 
be  Improvements  or  adaptations  that 
could  be  made  that  would  make  it  more 
effective  and  more  equitable  but  I  sub- 
mit It  as  a  common  starting  point. 

I  Include  the  proposed  model  bill : 
Model  Box 

Section  I.  As  used  In  sections  one  through 
five  the  following  words  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing meanings. 

(a)  "Abatement"  means  the  cessation  or 
any  reduction  of  damage  to  the  environment. 

(b)  "Damage  to  the  environment"  means 
any  destruction,  damage  or  Impairment,  ac- 
tual or  likely,  of  cr  to  any  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  state,  whether  caused  by  the 
defendant  alone  or  by  the  defendant  and 
others  acting  jointly  or  severally.  Damage 
to  the  envlroiunent  Includes,  but  Is  not  llm- 
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ited  to,  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  noise, 
and  destruction,  damage,  or  Impairment  of 
rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds  or  other  water 
resources,  seashores,  wetlands,  or  publicly 
held  or  dedicated  open  spaces  or  natural 
areas. 

(c)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  group 
cf  individuals,  association,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, company,  business  organization, 
trust,  estate,  political  subdivision,  admin- 
istrative agency,  public  or  quasi-public  cor- 
poration cr  body,  or  any  other  legal  entity 
or  its  legal  representatives,  agents,  or  assigns. 

(d)  "Prohibitive"  means  any  coat  so  great 
as  to  substantially  deprive  a  person  of  the 
use  of  his  property. 

(e)  "Statute  or  regulation"  means  any 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  cr  ruling  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  state  or  any  of 
the  political  subdivisions  or  administrative 
agencies  of  either. 

Section  2.  Any  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  timely  intervention  into  any 
proceeding,  as  de- 
fined in  section , 

of  any  administrative  agency  In  which  dam- 
age to  the  envlroiunent  Is  or  might  be  at 
Issue.  Said  intervention  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  such  damage  are  adequately  considered 
and  that  any  decision  in  such  proceeding 
minimize  such  damage  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  consistent  with  the  other  purpcses  of 
said  agency.  Any  person  intervening  here- 
under may  present  evidence  or  witnesses  and 
make  written  or  oral  argument,  except  that 
the  agency  may  exclude  any  repetitive,  irrele- 
vant, or  spurious  Intervention.  Any  such  per- 
son shall  be  considered  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding for  the  purposes  of  notice  and  any 
other  procedural  rights  applicable  to  such 
proceeding.  Such  person  shall  also  have  the 
right  of  appeal,  any  other  statute  notwith- 
standing 

Section  3.  Any  person  shall  have  stand- 
ing to  maintain  in 

court  an  action  against  any  person  causing  or 
about  to  cause  damage  to  the  environment 
and,  upon  proof  of  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment caused  or  about  to  be  caused  by  de- 
fendant, shall  be  entitled  to  relief  as  follows: 

( a )  Upon  finding  that  defendant  is  violat- 
ing or  about  to  violate  a  statute  or  regula- 
tion, a  direct  effect  of  which  Is  to  prevent  or 
mlnlmlae  damage  to  the  environment,  the 
court  shall  order  the  defendant  to  comply 
therewith. 

( b )  Upon  finding  that  there  is  at  least  one 
method  of  abatement,  the  court  shall  order 
abatement  to  the  lowest  attainable  level 
which  Is  not  prohibitive.  The  burden  shall 
be  upon  the  defendant  to  prove  by  a  clear 
prep>onderence  of  the  evidence  that  any  me- 
thod of  abatement  under  consideration  would 
be  prohibitive. 

The  defenses  of  sub-section  (c)  shall  not 
be  available  to  a  defendant  against  a  claim 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  court  shall  Issue  an  injunction 
ordering  the  defendant  to  cease  so  much  of 
his  action,  activity,  operations  or  enterprise 
which  causes  or  Is  about  to  cause  such  dam- 
age to  the  environment,  unless  the  defendant 
proves,  by  a  clear  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  such  damage  to  the  environment 
does  not  constitute  a  nuisance  which  equi- 
tably shoxild  be  enjoined.  In  determining 
whether  such  damage  to  the  environment 
constitutes  a  nuisance  which  equitably 
should  be  enjoined,  the  court  shall  consider, 
in  addition  to  those  substantive  factors  which 
are  relevant  under  the  common  Iaw  of  nui- 
sance, the  foUowlng:  (1)  the  extent  and  like- 
lihood of  such  damage:  (3)  the  number  of 
people  that  are  or  wUl  be  affected  by  such 
dainage  to  the  environment  and  the  severity 
of  such  affect:  (3)  the  value  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  state  affected  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomics, asthetlcs,  recreation,  health,  safety 
and  welfare,  and  (4)  whether  defendant  Is 
attempting  to  reeearch  or  to  aaaUt  In  re- 
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search  to  reduce  or  eliminate  said  damage 
and.  If  so,  the  extent  of  said  attempt. 

(d)  Upon  finding  that  the  defendant  is 
causing  damage  to  the  environment  and  that 
the  plaintiff  has  been  injured  thereby  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the  court  shall 
award  damages  to  the  plaintiff.  The  court 
shall  award  up  to  three  but  not  less  than  two 
times  the  amount  it  would  otherwise  award. 
If  it  finds  that  the  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment complained  of  was  in  willful  or  know- 
ing violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b). 

(e)  If  the  court  Issues  an  order  requiring 
abatement,  cessation,  or  damages  or  grants 
any  other  relief  under  this  section,  it  shall 
award  plaintiff  a  reasonable  amount  for  costs, 
attorney's  fees,  and  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred in  connection  with  said  action,  in- 
cluding fees  and  expenses  of  expert  witnesses 
and  consultants. 

Section  4. 

(a)  Any  person  entitled  to  bring  an  action 
under  section  (3)  may.  If  the  damage  to  the 
environment  complained  of  has  caused  simi- 
lar Injury  to  other  persons  similarly  situated 
and  too  numerous  to  join,  and  If  the  court 
finds  in  a  prelimlnaiy  hearing  that  he  ade- 
quately and  fairly  represents  such  other  per- 
sons, bring  the  action  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  such  other  similarly  injured  and  situated 
persons.  The  court  shall  require  that  notice 
of  said  action  be  given  to  unnamed  plaintiffs 
in  the  most  effective  practicable  manner. 
Said  action  shall  not  be  dismissed,  settled  or 
compromised  without  the  approval  of  the 
court,  and  notice  of  any  proposed  dismissal, 
settlement  or  compromise  shall  be  given  to 
all  members  of  the  class  of  plaintiffs  in  such 
manner  as  the  court  directs. 

(b)  If  the  court  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
doubt  the  plaintiff's  ability  to  pay  any  cost 
which  might  be  rendered  against  him  in  an 
action  brought  under  section  (3)  the  court 
may  order  the  plaintiff  to  post  a  surety  bond 
or  cash  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars. 

(c)  The  court  may  appoint  a  master  or 
referee  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  report 
to  the  court  in  any  action  under  section  (3) . 

(d)  (1)  Proof  of  non-compliance  with  any 
statute  or  regulation  on  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment, shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  is  causing  or  Is 
about  to  cause  damage  to  the  environment. 

(3)  Proof  by  the  defendant  of  contpl lance 
with  any  statute  or  regulation  shall  not  con- 
stitute a  complete  defense  to  an  action  under 
section  (3). 

Section  6. 

(a)  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  interpreted 
to  derogate  from  any  existing  or  future  com- 
mon law  of  statutory  right  or  remedy  against 
damage  to  the  environment  or  damage  to  any 
person. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  sever- 
able, and  If  any  of  its  provtslons  shall  be  held 
by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  be 
Invalid  or  unconstitutional,  said  holding 
shall  not  affect  or  impair  any  of  the  renuUn- 
ing  provisions. 


THE  WAGE-PRICE  DILEMMA  IN 
CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Economic  Affairs  and  Program 
Coordination.  Mike  Moscow,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  wage-cost  problem  in  the 
construction  Industry  that  I  believe  Is 
particularly  worthy  of  note.  His  speech 
displays  at  once  a  wise  and  seasoned  sen- 
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sltivlty  to  the  unusual  structure,  com- 
plexities, and  uniqueness  of  the  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  does  not  shrink 
from  the  fact  that  wages  and  costs  are 
clearly  out  of  line  and  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  remedy  that  situation.  In  this 
regard  he  gives  high  marks  to  the  stabil- 
ization program  being  carried  out  under 
the  President's  ElxecuUve  order. 

I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  read 
Mr.  Moscow's  speech,  for  in  a  few  short 
pages  he  succinctly  pinpoints  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try that  must  be  carefully  considered 
in  fashioning  any  long  term  solution: 
Thi  Wage-Price  Do^mma  in  Consteuction 

For  the  past  few  3rears  wages  and  prices  In 
the  construction  Industry  have  Increased  at 
highly  inflationary  rates.  The  construction 
industry  became  a  symbol  of  an  Inflation  that 
was  "out  of  control."  Wage  increases  were 
clearly  out  of  line  with  traditional  relation- 
ships to  Increases  in  other  Industries  even 
when  adjustments  were  made  for  skill  dif- 
ferentials. 

I'd  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  wage  side  of 
this  problem  and  comment  on  several  ques- 
tions: (1)  Why  the  problem  occurred.  (2) 
what  is  being  done  about  it— specifically  the 
President's  recent  Executive  Order  11588: 
and.  (3)  how  well  It  Is  doing. 

The  reason  that  construction  wages  ac- 
celerated rapidly  and  showed  no  signs  of  de- 
celerating In  the  late  19eO's,  in  my  view, 
stems  from  two  causes: 

( 1 )  The  rapid  growth  of  non-residential 
construction  In  the  mid  and  late  I960's,  and 

(2)  The  basic  underlying  structure  of  the 
industry  itself. 

The  boom  In  non-residential  construction 
was  the  motivating  force,  but  the  under- 
lying structure  of  the  industry  accentuated 
the  wage  increases  and  permitted  them  to 
continue  far  longer  than  economists  ever  ex- 
pected and  far  longer  than  was  acceptable 
from  a  standpoint  of  public  policy.  In  fact. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1971  with  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rates  of  11  percent 
In  contract  construction,  there  was  still  no 
sign  that  negotiated  Increases  would  slow 
down. 

Let's  focus  a  bit  on  the  underlying  struc- 
ture Itself. 

Construction  is  a  confounding  industry. 
There  is  a  language  to  be  learned  and  morals 
and  values  to  be  understood.  Like  the  marl- 
time  trades,  mining  and  a  few  other  occu- 
pations, there  is  a  srclal  closeness  and  aloof- 
ness among  construction  people  despite  the 
fact  that  construction  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  diffuse  economic  activities,  geographi- 
cally and  by  size  of  establishment.  If  con- 
struction workers  have  a  little  mystique. 
they  also  have  a  little  pantiche  as  well.  Their 
opinions  are  s'rongly  held  and  strongly 
voiced  and  their  unions  are  both  militant 
and  conservative. 

These  Impressions  apply  equally  well  to 
construction  management.  There  Is,  of 
course,  a  well -beaten  path  from  craftsman 
to  manager  to  owner.  (Firm  size  is  small, 
about  10  employees  per  establishment  In 
contract  cors'ruction.)  Entry  Is  easy  and 
there  are  many  stories  about  the  worker 
who  has  made  it  all  the  way,  such  as  the 
Kellys,  McCloskeys  and  Perlnls.  But  the  fail- 
ures are  many. 

Construction  Is  a  private  Industry,  yet  bet- 
ter than  a  third  of  the  time  it  Is  operating 
on  government  money  and  much  more  of  the 
time  under  government  regulation.  Public 
corporations  are  rare.  Practically  all  busi- 
ness Is  done  through  contracting  but  this 
doesn't  necessarily  mean  through  an  open 
bidding  system.  Contracts  are  privately  ar- 
ranged, usually  through  customer  and  favor- 
ite contractor,  through  general  contractor 
and  favorite  sub-contractor.  Business  life  Is 
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competitive,  but  the  competition  Is  often 
uneven  and  there  are  always  su^tdona  or  al- 
legations of  collusion  and  corruption. 

The  market  for  the  construction  product 
Is  unique.  The  end  product  Is  not  standard- 
ized. There  are  more  than  just  functional 
tests  of  competition  as  in  trucks  or  waah- 
ing  machines,  but  also  aesthetic  and  other 
subjective  oonslderatlons.  In  fact,  there 
may  be  considerable  resistance  to  a  ctand- 
ard  design,  even  if  demonstrably  cheaper.  It 
will  take  considerable  effort  to  develop  In- 
dustrialized processes  In  construction  that 
win  be  acceptable  to  consumers.  Another  re- 
straint, and  It  Is  crucially  Important  to  our 
discussion  today,  is  summed  up  In  the  words 
of  a  well  known  labor  leader,  "you  can  Im- 
port a  car  but  you  can't  Import  a  skyscraper  " 
Product  market  competition,  because  of  this 
natural  place  limitation,  does  not  turn  on 
wage  differentials.  A  purchaser  of  a  sky- 
scraper in  downtown  Philadelphia  cannot 
Import  the  finished  product  manufactured 
with  lower  paid  workers  from  another  geo- 
graphical area. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  construc- 
tion labor  force  using  our  usual  concepts. 
There  are  about  3 '4  million  in  the  industry, 
on  the  average.  But  nearly  twice  that  many 
Individuals  are  connected  with  the  Industry 
in  any  year.  There  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  this  means,  like  deciding  on 
whether  a  glass  is  half  full  or  half  empty. 
We  can  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there 
Is  terrific  underemployment  or  we  can  accept 
the  special  nature  of  the  Industry  and  be 
grateful  that  here  Is  an  industry  which  gives 
casual  labor  a  chance  to  earn  some  big  money. 
We  should  probably  strive  for  a  fully  em- 
ployed labor  force  but  what  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  such  a  force  would  be  is  not 
really  known  because  we  don't  have  ways  to 
determine  who  is  a  serious  worker  and  who 
is  not.  E^ren  the  workers  do  not  know  because 
their  attachment  depends  on  what  the  local 
demand  is  and  is  going  to  be. 

It  is  easy  to  visualize  actual  cases.  A  card 
carrying  carpenter  works  seven  months  out 
of  a  year  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  farms 
or  works  at  other  jobs  outside  of  construc- 
tion. Would  he  do  these  other  things  if  con- 
struction work  were  available?  Yes,  No,  or 
maybe?  I  don't  know  myself,  I'm  not  sure  he 
does  either. 

Because  there  are  these  variable  experi- 
ences, the  labor  statistics  we  use  are  subject 
to  misinterpretation.  Unemployment  rates 
are  always  high  even  in  summer  when  con- 
tractors are  crying  for  help  and  men  put  to- 
gether as  much  as  20  or  25  additional  weekly 
hours  of  premium  overtime  pay.  And  when 
winter  comes  the  whole  labor  force  contracts 
by  a  third,  but  many  still  stay  employed.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  discernible  seasonal  factor 
even  in  Southern  California  and  Florida. 

Upon  these  erratic  phenomena  is  built,  as 
you  might  guess,  a  unique  system  of  wage 
determination.  Aside  from  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement,  we  have  an  employment 
contract  which  commits  a  worker  to  an  em- 
ployer for  a  finite  period,  perhaps  as  little  as 
one  or  two  hours.  The  employer  can  discharge 
the  man  without  any  real  difficulty,  partic- 
ularly If  there  is  no  work.  Consequently,  the 
only  stable  force  In  the  Industry  is  the  craft 
union.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  union  to 
supply  what  the  employer  ctmnot  supply — 
some  kind  of  security  or,  at  least,  some  kind 
of  Income  flow  resembling  what  other  workers 
receive.  The  union,  thus,  has  to  negotiate  a 
wage  rate  which  cumulatively  will  supply  an 
average  journeyman  some  kind  of  annual  in- 
come commensurate  with  an  acceptable  life 
style  in  his  community.  As  a  result,  the  local 
union.  If  at  all  possible,  will  try  to  limit  the 
size  of  its  membership  to  the  number  of 
craftsmen  who  can  get  enough  union  work  to 
receive  a  reasonable  annual  Income.  In  prac- 
tice, the  easiest  way  a  worker  can  get  a  per- 
manent and  often  exclusive  attachment  to 
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the  construction  labor  market  la  to  get  a 
union  card. 

Craft  unions  In  construction  will  try  tc 
spread  the  union  scale  to  as  many  projects 
as  is  eoonomlcaUy  possible.  This  provides 
more  work  for  their  members  and  helps  to 
Increase  the  opportunity  to  members  to  re- 
ceive a  secure  ajinual  inomne. 

Prevailing  wage  laws  are  an  important 
means  of  sprMdlng  the  union  scale  and  in- 
creasing work  opportunities  for  union  mem- 
bers. The  Davis-Bacon  Act,  passed  In  1931, 
la  the  moet  famous  of  these  laws,  but  It 
covers  only  direct  federal  construction.  There 
are  another  SS  statutes  relating  to  federally 
assisted  construction  that  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wages.  In  addition,  38 
states  have  "little"  Davis-Bacon  Acts  cover- 
ing state  construction. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  way  in  which  the 
union  scale  Is  determined.  As  one  would  ex- 
pect, the  collective  bargaining  structure  In 
construction  Is  extremely  complex. 

There  are  at  least  18  different  craft  lines 
each  requiring  a  different  set  of  skills  and 
expertise  and  each  with  different  training 
and  apprenticeship  stancterds.  Each  craft  has 
a  different  labor  market  and  often  a  bargain- 
ing unit  that  covers  a  different  geographical 
area  setting  a  different  wage  rate  or  wage 
rates.  Some  crafts,  such  as  the  elevator  con- 
structors and  sprinkler  fltters,  bargain  na- 
tionwide: bollermakers  bargain  regionally: 
the  operating  engineers  often  bargain  a 
statewide  agreement:  the  bricklayers  usually 
have  several  locals  with  different  collective 
bargaining  agreements  In  the  same  city. 

The  bargaining  structure  is  highly  frag- 
mented— to  say  the  least.  A  considerable 
amount  of  bargaining,  perhaps  most.  Is  local 
covering  a  relatively  small  geographical  area 
and  sometimes  by  special  types  of  construc- 
tions such  as  industrial,  heavy  and  highway, 
or  residential.  Almost  1,400  separate  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  will  expire  in  1971.  One  result 
of  the  fragmented  bargaining  structure  is 
that  workers  who  are  on  strike  in  one  unit 
or  locality  can  often  find  work  in  neighbor- 
ing locallUes.  Of  course,  this  increases  the 
unions  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  the  em- 
ployers. 

The  employers'  side  of  the  bargaining  table 
is  also  quite  complex.  Because  of  the  sporadic 
nature  of  construction  activity,  the  anoma- 
lous situation  often  develops  wherein  the 
management  spokesmen  at  the  bargaining 
table  have  no  work  in  progress  and,  thus,  are 
not  concerned,  at  least  temporarily,  about  a 
strike.  Or  the  contractors  with  current  proj- 
ects may  negotiate  and  backload  the  settle- 
ment because  they  find  it  easier  to  pass  on 
higher  rates  to  users  in  future  years  as  op- 
posed to  passing  them  on  during  the  first 
year  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement. 

National  contractors  rarely  participate  in 
local  negotiations.  Instead,  the  national  con- 
tractors accept  the  wage  rate  negotiated  by 
the  local  contractors.  National  contractors 
often  sign  "national  contracts "  with  the  In- 
ternational President  of  a  craft  uzUon.  The 
"national  contract,"  in  brief,  gviaranteee  the 
contractor  that  he  will  not  be  struck  on  his 
project  if  he  accepts  the  locally  negotiated 
wage  rate.  (In  other  words,  the  national  con- 
tractor often  works  his  project  through  a 
local  strike,  giving  jobs  to  craftsmen,  exert- 
ing additional  pressure  on  local  contractors 
being  struck.)  Of  course.  It  is  not  surprising 
for  local  contractors  to  negotiate  costly 
manning  requirements  or  work  rules  that 
are  only  applicable  for  large  projects  awarded 
for  national  contractors. 

Now  that  we  have  dlscuaaed  the  structure 
of  the  construction  industry,  let's  tvim  to  the 
new  Executive  Order  and  how  It  fits  Into  that 
structure. 

On  March  39,  1971.  the  President  issued 
Executive  Order  11588  which  established  a 
system  for  stabilizing  wages  and  prices  in 
construction  largely  through  the  tripartite 
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CoDstructton  Industry  St*bUlsatlon  Com- 
mittee »nd  bipartite  craft  dispute  boAitls 
representing  various  aegments  of  tbe  Indus- 
try. Tbe  President  bad  a  legal  basis  for  doing 
so  tbrougb  the  Economic  StabUlsatlon  Act  of 
1070  but.  wbat  Is  more  Important  for  us  to 
discuss  today.  Is  the  economic  Justification 
and  the  means  employed. 

The  government  took  upon  Itself  not  to 
regulate,  but  to  set  up  a  system  of  self- 
regulation  with  implicit  but  real  sanctions 
available  should  the  need  arise.  The  CISC 
was  set  up  a  halfway  house  between  purely 
voluntary  restraint  and  outright  controls. 

The  procedures  adopted  require  that  all 
new  settlements  neKOtiated  after  March  28, 
1971,  be  approved  by  a  craft  disputes  board 
and  then  the  CISC.  Increases  negotiated 
earlier  which  were  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
after  March  38,  were  subject  to  review  but 
did  not  have  to  be  approved  before  being  put 
Into  effect. 

The  Executive  Order  lists  two  criteria  to 
be  used  by  the  CISC  and  craft  dispute  boards 
in  deciding  whether  to  approve  or  disapprove 
a  settlement : 

(a)  Acceptable  economic  adjustments  in 
labor  contracts  negotiated  on  or  after  the 
date  of  this  order  will  be  those  normally 
considered  supportable  by  productivity  im- 
provement and  cost  of  living  trends,  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  average  of  the  median  In- 
creases in  wages  and  benefits  over  the  life 
of  the  contract  negotiated  in  major  construc- 
tion settlements  in  the  period  1901  to  1968. 

<b)  Equity  adjustments  in  labor  contracts 
negotiated  on  or  after  the  date  of  this  order 
may.  where  carefully  identified,  be  consid- 
ered over  the  life  of  the  contract  to  restore 
traditional  relationships  among  crafts  in  a 
single  locality  and  within  the  same  craft  in 
surrounding  localities. 

The  Executive  Order  recognises  a  legiti- 
mate claim  for  parity,  or  equity,  but  it  seeks 
to  control  leading  settlements  which  could 
ripple  out  and  encourage  further  disequilib- 
rium in  local  craft  wage  structures.  Tbe 
CISC  reviews  each  settlement  Individually. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  requiring 
the  submission  of  considerable  background 
dau  and  what  is  equally  important,  the 
use  of  temporal  Judgment  as  to  the  stimuli 
which  led  to  the  agreement  and  the  probable 
future   Impact    on   other    settlements. 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  we  per- 
mitted larger  increases  for  some  construction 
crafts  in  some  localities.  Wouldn't  It  have 
been  a  lot  easier  to  limit  every  settlement  to 
a  rigid  guideline — say  0  percent?  In  part, 
the  answer  to  that  question  Is  "Yes."  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  to  In- 
terpret and  administer  an  Executive  Order 
that  required  a  rigid  common  guideline  for 
every  settlement.  But  administrative  ease  Is 
not  synonymous  with  efficient  labor  markets. 
The  Executive  Order  permits  "equity  ad- 
justments" in  order  to  restore  traditional 
differentials  with  other  crafts  in  the  same 
locality  and  with  the  same  crafts  In  neigh- 
boring localities.  If  equity  adjustments  were 
not  permitted,  serious  morale  and  produc- 
tivity problems  would  result — to  say  nothing 
of  the  likelihood  of  strikes  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Por  example,  suppose  the  electri- 
cians and  plumbers  In  the  same  town  have 
received  the  same  rate  for  the  past  40  years, 
which  is  not  unusual,  considering  that 
unions  and  collective  bargaining  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  are  nearly  a  century  old. 
If  the  electricians  received  a  15  percent  In- 
crease last  year,  can  we  realistically  expect  to 
limit  the  plumbers  to  0  percent  when  they 
negotiate  this  year?  Some  labor  economists 
xise  the  phrase  "coercive  comparisons"  to  ex- 
plain the  close  connection  between  some 
wage  rates  in  labor  markets.  The  term  Im- 
plies a  strong  Interdependence  of  wage  rates 
which  will  ma  Ifest  Itself  in  other  ways  If 
the  wage  rate  connection  is  broken. 

Think  of  it  this  way.  We  are  trying  to  turn 
a  race  into  an  orderly  procession.  We  want 
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everyone  to  end  up  in  the  traditional  ordw. 
and  we  want  a  slower  pace  to  be  maintained. 
Thus.  In  the  middle  of  the  procession,  some 
units  speed  up  and  some  slow  down.  It  would 
depend  on  whether  you  were  a  bystander  or 
a  marcher  whether  you  felt  the  procession 
was  a  forced  march  or  a  funeral. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  progress  so  fax.  I  In- 
dicated earlier  that  the  potential  case  load 
for  new  settlements  is  about  1,400  fen-  this 
year.  About  250  cases  have  reached  the  tripar- 
tite Committee  and  56  settlements  have  l>een 
approved.  I.e.,  the  Increase  Justified.  One 
settlement — a  Morgantown,  West  Virginia, 
painters'  contract  has  been  officially  rejected. 
About  20  of  the  200  were  returned  to  the  local 
parties  for  new  data  or  clarification  of  data. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  settle- 
ments received  by  the  Committee  asked  for 
consideration  on  the  basis  of  equity.  As  a  rule 
of  thumb,  this  means  the  settlements  were 
oytT  6  percent. 

About  25  requests  have  been  made  to  re- 
view deferred  Increases.  The  Committee  quite 
explicitly  ruled  out  any  consideration  of  pro 
forma  requests,  of  which  there  are  hundreds 
and  which  do  little  more  than  bemoan  the 
fact  that  craft  X  or  craft  T  Is  getting  too 
much. 

Seventeen  bipartite  craft  dispute  boards 
have  been  established.  The  economic  adjust- 
ments so  far  have  averaged  8.1  percent  an- 
nually on  a  time  weighted  basis.  On  an  equal 
timing  basis  (which  is  comparable  to  the 
methodology  used  in  published  BLB  data) 
the  average  annual  increase  has  also  been 
about  8.5  percent.  Of  course  this  is  not  a 
random  sample  and  we  have  no  idea  of  the 
final  outcome  for  this  year.  But  last  year's 
Increase  over  the  total  life  of  the  contract 
average  over  16  percent  per  year.  (Settlement 
and  work  stoppage  data  have  been  updated 
to  June  24,  1971.) 

One  definite  sign  of  progress  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  strikes  this  year.  As 
of  June  24  there  were  51  strikes  in  progress 
affecting  about  36,000  workers.  At  the  same 
time  last  year  there  were  128  strikes  affect- 
ing 68.000  workers — twice  as  many.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  duration  of  strikes  also  has 
diminished  but  unfortunately  no  data  are 
available  yet  to  support  that  contention.  This 
gain  in  time  worked  alone  is  an  Important 
and  encouraging  achievement. 

In  conclusion,  E.O.  11588  presents  a 
unique,  experimental  approach  to  restraining 
wage  and  price  increases.  It  is  a  problem 
solving  approach  designed  specifically  to 
operate  in  the  construction  Industry.  It  can- 
not be  transferred  in  toto  to  other  indus- 
tries. In  my  view  the  term  "multilateral  bar- 
gaining" accurately  describes  the  approach 
in  the  Executive  Order.  Both  labor  and  man- 
agement actively  participate  with  govern- 
ment-appointed but  non-governmental,  neu- 
trals in  reviewing  and  determining  the  ac- 
ceptability of  new  wage  Increases.  Govern- 
ment sanctions  are  available  If  needed,  but 
tbe  decision  to  utilize  these  sanctions  is  made 
by  government  officials  who  are  not  members 
of  the  CISC.  Whether  this  type  of  approach 
can  solve  tbe  wage-price  problems  In  con- 
struction remains  to  be  seen.  At  this  point 
we  can  be  happy  with  the  preliminary  re- 
turns and  say  that  it  "looks  good  so  far." 
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ACCUSATIONS  AT  HEARINO  DEa«ED 
BY  EMPLOYER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALiyOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  of  the 
House   Subcommittee   on    Immigration 


and  Nationality  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, several  central  California  em- 
ployers were  cited  by  one  witness  as 
having  utilized  improper  procedures  in 
the  hiring  of  Immigrant  labor.  No  ad- 
vance notice  was  given  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  to  be  presented  at  the 
hearings. 

Those  employers  named  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  respond  and  receive 
the  same  publicity,  should  they  desire, 
as  did  the  person  who  made  the  accu- 
sations in  Los  Angeles. 

Mayor  Enoch  Chrlstoffersen  of  the 
city  of  Turlock.  located  In  the  ISth  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent, has  submitted  as  testimony  to  the 
subcommittee  a  personal  statement  in 
response  to  the  accusations  of  June  21 
in  which  his  name  and  firm  were  men- 
tioned. 

The  statement  of  Mayor  Chrlstoffer- 
sen of  July  2  to  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  press  accounts  in  the  Turlock 
Journal  of  Jime  21  and  the  Modesto  Bee 
of  June  22  follow: 

Valchkis.  Inc.. 
Turlock.  Calif..  July  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Prm  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Nationality.   Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DkA>     CHAISMAIf     RODINO     AND     COMlCmTZ 

McMBzas:  On  June  22.  1971,  an  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Modesto  Bee  Involving  Val- 
chrls.  Inc.  and  Enoch  Chrlstoffersen  as  em- 
ploying Illegals.  A  copy  of  the  article  Is  en- 
closed. It  quotes,  "Mayor  Enoch  Chrlstof- 
fersen of  Turlock  Is  an  outspoken  opponent 
of  welfare,  yet  he  employs  Illegals  at  his 
poultry  plant.  Valchrls,  in  Turlock." 

"People  who  employ  Illegals  do  so  because 
they  can  pay  them  less  money,  force  them 
to  live  in  terrible  housing,  ptay  no  insurance 
benefits  nor  taxes,"  she  said. 

This  article  was  one  from  a  Congressional 
Bearing  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  where  Mrs.  Teresa  Cantu,  a  CAC 
worker,  accused  Valchrls.  Inc.  and  myself  of 
these  false  accusations. 

I  am.  therefore,  requesting  that  my  state- 
ment In  its  ( ntirety  be  made  part  of  the 
Congressional  Records  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee Hearings  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality. 

1.  We  do  not  house  anyone  and  we,  there- 
fore, do  not  cause  them  to  live  in  unfavor- 
able environments. 

2.  There  is  no  discrimination  whatsoever 
to  any  employee  as  to  wages. 

3.  There  Is  no  discrimination  to  anyone 
as  to  Insurance  benefits  or  taxes. 

4.  We  do  not  ever  knowingly  hire  "wet- 
backs" or  Illegals.  But  when  a  person  has  a 
Social  Security  Card  and  a  Green  Card,  we 
would  be  discriminating  under  the  law  if  we 
do  not  hire  them.  If  the  Green  Card  Is  Il- 
legal, we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  For  this 
reason.  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing illegals  working  for  me.  This  Is  the  gov- 
enunent's  fault. 

We  must  have  a  percentage  of  minority 
groups  wcrklng  at  our  plant  and  we  purpose 
to  abide  by  this  labor  regulation. 

A  few  months  ago.  a  representative  from 
the  government  went  through  our  books  and 
plant  operation  to  check  If  we  are  complying 
with  the  regulations  as  to  minority  groups. 
Upon  the  insoectlon.  he  found  that  we  were 
within  the  law. 

The  Investigator  from  the  govt  had  our 
records  at  his  access  to  determine  whether 
we  had  any  illegals  working  for  us  or  not. 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  received  no 
negative  reports  whatsoever. 

5.  Accusing  us  of  paying  leaser  wages  and 
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no  iDsuianoe  or  taxM  la  stftting  that  we 
would  know  if  we  had  lUegala.  So,  Mrs.  Can- 
tu is,  thereby,  accusing  me  of  deliberately 
hiring  Illegals  which  Is  so  far  from  the  truth. 
The  only  way  we  would  get  Illegals  Is  because 
of  the  process  makes  it  Imposrible  to  avoid 
it. 

6.  It  happens  thsA  the  flrat  several  months 
we  were  not  eviscerating  turkeys  until  the 
21st  of  June.  We  had  only  regulars  working 
up  to  that  time. 

We  are  being  accused  of  contributing  to 
the  high  percentage  of  unemployment  this 
year  because  of  hiring  Illegals.  This  proves 
my  point.  This  is  Impossible  because  we  were 
not  processing. 

I  was  accused  of  being  "an  outspoken 
opponent  of  welfare,  yet  he  employes  II- 
legaLs  in  his  plant,  Valchrls,  In  Turlock."  I 
have  not  spoken  against  welfare.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  abuse  of  welfare  and 
oertalnly  Mrs.  Cantu  should  be. 

When  we  need  a  solid  foundation  to  stand 
on.  we  can  go  to  the  Word  of  God.  In  II 
Thessalonlajis  3:10  It  states.  "For  even  when 
we  were  with  you.  this  we  commanded  you. 
that  If  any  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat."  The  Bible  is  opposed  to  people  not 
being  willing  to  work. 

We  have  sent  ledger  sheets  on  pajrroll  to 
a  union  so  that  what  I  am  writing  can  be 
verified  as  the  truth.  You  cdso  can  verify 
from  the  union  that  our  plant  did  not  oper- 
ate before  the  2l8t  of  June  this  year. 

We  have  asked  the  union  to  assist  us  in 
determining  the  legal  status  of  oiu*  em- 
ployees. They  have  assured  us  they  wlU. 

We  requested  the  Border  Patrol  to  insiject 
our  plant  in  determining  whether  there  were 
any  illegals.  We  feel  certain  there  are  not 
any.  They  are  going  to  do  so  on  the  16th  of 
July. 

Because  Mrs.  Teresa  Cantu  has  deliber- 
ately accused  me  of  committing  Ulegal  op- 
erations, which  Is  untrue,  we,  therefore,  feel 
very  strongly  that  her  testimony  should  be 
removed  from  the  Congressional  Record  as 
far  as  its  use  la  concerned.  When  a  person 
is  misrepresenting  an  area,  it  Is  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  correct  and  what  isn't. 

It  shall  be  my  request  to  our  Congress- 
man, John  FcFall,  to  have  her  removed  from 
the  CAC  (Conununlty  Action  Commission) 
as  being  unfavorable  to  Its  purpose  and 
cause. 

Mrs.  Cantu  has  never  come  to  our  place 
asking  for  our  cooperation.  The  first  ac- 
knowledgement I  had  was  when  I  read  the 
Turlock  DaUy  Journal  and  Modesto  Bee  of 
Valchrls  being  accused  of  such  false  accusa- 
tions. 

To  summarize,  we  have  never  participated 
in  a  recruitment  program  to  bring  In  Ulegals. 
All  workers  in  our  plant  are  paid  union  wages 
(for  the  Job  they  do).  We  furnish  no  hous- 
ing to  plant  employees. 

Now  I  would  like  to  give  some  points  which 
I  feel  would  be  very  constructive  in  solving 
this  Immigration  and  Nationality  problem 
in  our  country. 

1.  There  must  be  a  stronger  enforcement 
of  the  Border  Patrol.  All  trucks  and  vans 
should  be  very  carefully  checked  for  people 
sneaking  over  the  border.  Trunks  as  well 
should  be  opened.  Some  may  attempt  to  get 
over  the  border  In  the  trunk  of  a  car.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rhyme  nor  reason  to  have 
this  many  sneak  over  the  border. 

2.  There  should  be  a  crackdown  on  the 
issuing  of  Social  Security  cards.  By  having  a 
fingerprint  and  a  picture  on  the  card,  we 
could  then  Identify  a  person  and  avoid  the 
posslbUlty  of  hiring  an  Ulegal. 

Presently,  we  are  not  to  pay  a  person  with- 
out a  Social  Security  nvtmber.  But  at  this 
time,  there  are  people  who  have  several 
numbers,  we  are  told.  This  Is  because  the 
Social  Security  card  system  Is  too  loosely 
handled. 

I  strongly  urge  this  constructive  change  In 
the  Social  Security  card  system. 


3.  With  continuing  the  Oreen  Card  sys- 
tem accompanied  by  a  fingerprint  and  pic- 
ture, the  Cards  should  be  made  in  du]dleates 
In  cfftler  that  the  employer  may  have  the 
right  to  send  It  to  the  closest  computer  sys- 
tem of  the  government  to  determine  If  they 
are  legal. 

It  thus  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an 
honest  operation  receiving  insulting  write- 
ups  as  have  been  displayed  In  our  California 
papers  on  the  21st  and  a2nd  of  June. 

4.  We  understand  that  a  quantity  of  Oreen 
Cards  have  been  made  and  sold  at  a  small 
charge  in  another  country  tor  the  Ulegals  to 
obtain  entrance  Into  the  VS. 

For  that  reason,  having  tbe  computer  sys- 
tem to  check  out  the  name,  fingerprint,  and 
picture,  we  can  catch  up  on  this  racket. 

5.  The  Social  Security  Card  and/or  the 
Green  Card  should  be  made  of  such  mate- 
rial and  chemicals  of  detecting  aU  Illegal 
prints. 

In  this  way  with  these  five  suggestions, 
we  can  cut  down  the  Ulegal  entry  and  their 
stay  in  our  country  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage. We  trust  from  these  points  some- 
thing beneficial  to  our  country  will  be  the 
result. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.   S.   CiqtISTOfTKBSKN, 

President. 

I  Prom  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal, 

June  21, 1971] 
Matok  Denies  Accusation  He  Hibes 
"iixscals" 
Terry  Cantu,  community  worker   for  the 
Stanislaus  County  Community  Action  Com- 
mission. Inc..  testified  at  a  hearing  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  hearings  today  in  Los  Angeles 
and  charged  that  several  local  industries  are 
hiring   illegal    aliens   and   responsible   for   a 
'drastic    shortage    of     Jobs    in     Stanislaus 
County." 

The  CAC  worker  also  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  because  of  this,  many  local  resi- 
dents and  legal  migrants  have  been  forced 
to  go  on  welfare. 

"ONLY    CaXEN    CARDS" 

Named  in  the  testimony  was  Valchrls. 
Inc..  and  several  other  local  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

Mayor  Enoch  Chrlstoffersen.  of  Valchrls, 
denied  tbe  allegation,  stating  that  his  firm 
hires  only  those  aliens  who  have  "green 
cards."  which  indicates  they  have  been 
cleared  by  immigration  authorities  for  em- 
ployment. 

"We  dont  want  any  wetbacks,"  Chrlstof- 
fersen said. 

"If  there  is  some  better  means  of  screen- 
ing these  workers  than  through  the  Issuance 
of  a  green  card,  we  would  like  to  know,"  he 
stated. 

"Furthermore,  we  haven't  been  operating 
for  several  months  and  haven't  hired  anyone 
but  our  regular  staff."  he  pointed  out. 

BLAMES    "PAST-TTKnU" 

Chrlstoffersen  blamed  the  high  unemploy- 
ment figure  on  cannery  employes. 

"They  only  work  about  60  days  and  they 
don't  want  to  work  any  more  and  are  eligible 
for  unemployment  compensation,  thus,  the 
percentage  goes  up,"  he  stated. 

"These  Include  housewives  and  others  who 
seek  only  this  seasonal  work,"  he  said. 

Other  local  firms  named  during  the  testi- 
mony could  not  be  contacted  by  press  time. 

The  witness  claimed  that  legal  aliens  and 
residents  are  forced  out  of  Jobs  when  the 
"wetbacks"  ai^>ear  on  the  Job  to  work  at 
lesser  wages. 

(From  the  Modesto  and  News-Herald,  June 

22,  1971] 
CAC  WoKKEx  Lists  10  Houiro  Iixxoal  Auenb 
Los  Angklxs. — A  Stanialatis  County  anti- 
poverty  worker  gave  a  congressional  subcom- 


mittee yeaf  day  the  names  of  10  employers 
she  said  hired  Illegal  aliens.  Sbe  clalmwl 
some  were  hired  with  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
employer. 

Tereaa  Cantu,  a  community  organizer  for 
the  Stanislaus  County  Community  Action 
Commission,  told  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  on  immigration  and 
nationality  there  Is  no  federal  law  agalna* 
knowingly  employing  tHe  Ulegal  aliens  or 
"wetbacks." 

"Tbey  simply  import  another  bunch  of 
wetbacks — charging  them  high  fees  for  procn- 
Isee  of  big  money — to  replace  thoae  who  are 
oaught  and  departed,"  Mrs.  Oantu  said. 

"Tbe  Border  Patrol  seems  unable  to  con- 
tend with  tbe  Oaw  of  these  Illegals  and.  until 
recently,  appeared  uaoooperatlve,"  she 
charged.  Mrs.  Oantu  said  she  and  other  CAC 
workers  have  recently  sought  Illegal  aliens 
and  their  employers  in  an  effort  to  curb  high 
unemployment  In  Stanlalaus  County  at  local 
residents  and   "legal   migrants." 

"We  have  seen  and  talked  to  Ulegals  and 
have  first-hand  information  about  places 
where  these  people  hide."  Mrs.  Oantu  told 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  Rep.  P«ter  W. 
Rodino,  D-N  J. 

"Mayor  Enoch  Chrlstopherson  of  Turlock 
is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  welfare,  yet  he 
employs  Ulegals  at  his  poultry  plant,  Val- 
chrls, In  Turlock,"  she  charged. 

She  said  David  Aredondo  keeps  Illegal 
aUens  at  his  farm  labor  camp  In  Patterson 
and  "runs  these  people  In  for  9250  a  head." 
She  also  said  labor  contractor  Rudy  AvUa 
employs  Illegal  aliens. 

"Lara  Brothers  Farm  recently  lost  around 
16  wetbacks  in  a  raid,  Burchell  Nurseries 
lost  six  of  their  best  grafters  in  a  raid  and 
Patterson  Farms  lost  12  field  workers.  Monte 
Vista  Ranch  In  Denalr — also  known  as 
Montpeller  Management  Co. — employs  Ule- 
gals, as  does  Rainbow  Farms,  a  poultry  plant 
In  Turlock,  the  Snider  Lumber  Co.,  Turlock, 
the  Orth  Ranch  in  Hughaon  and  many  many 
other  places,"  Mn.  Oantu  testified. 

"People  who  employ  illegals  do  so  because 
they  can  pay  them  less  money,  force  them  to 
live  in  terrible  housing,  pay  no  insurance 
benefits  nor  taxes,"  she  said. 

ADDS  It)  WELTASZ 

Also,  she  said,  the  practice  torcem  other 
people  onto  welfare  when  they  are  unable  to 
get  work. 

Among  others  who  testified  at  two  days 
of  hearings  in  Los  Angeles  were  Sheldon 
Greene,  general  counsel  of  the  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  Inc.,  and  Assembly- 
man Dixon  Amett,  R-Redwood  City. 

More  than  250,000  Ulegal  entrants  have 
moved  Into  California  and  earned  more  than 
•100  mUllon,  Amett  told  the  subcommittee. 

He  said  the  Illegal  aliens  are  a  "significant 
cause  in  the  Increase  of  our  welfare  rolls" 
and  were  "a  major  source  for  the  entrance 
of  illegal  narcotics." 


GI  WIDOWS— OUTCASTS? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  votcnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATTVB8 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  recently 
called  my  attenti(Xi  tc  an  open  letter  to 
the  President,  printed  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  on  Tuesday,  June  15,  1971, 
concerning  the  plight  in  which  the  widow 
of  a  retired  serviceman  found  herself 
at  her  husband's  death.  I  am  aware  that 
our  colleagues  who  served  on  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Benefits  of 
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the  Committee  on  Anned  Services  last 
year  expressed  grave  concern  over  the 
woefully  inadequate  benefits  available  to 
widows  of  retired  personnel,  and  that,  as 
a  result  HH.  984  has  been  Introduced  by 
several  of  our  colleagues  In  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  provide 
relief  to  those  ladies  who  face  drciun- 
stances  such  as  those  described  in  the 
News  article,  and  I  Insert  the  article  In 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoid  : 

OI  WEDOwa — ODTCAars  or  Oum  StstkmT 

Nam. — A  copy  at  the  accompanying  letter 
to  the  Prealdent  wms  sent  to  Tb«  Waataiogton 
Dally  News  and  la  reprinted  with  minor  edit- 
ing. We  checked  with  admlnlatratire  agencies, 
which  agreed  the  plight  la  a  sad  one,  but  said 
the  law  la  being  foUowed.  Had  Mr.  Oraham 
elected,  upon  hla  retirement,  to  provide  sur- 
vivors' beneflta  to  his  wife  In  the  event  he 
preceded  her  In  death,  which  has  happened, 
his  pension  program  wotild  have  done  so.  By 
her  account,  Mr.  Oraham  apparently  was  un- 
der the  Impression  he  had  taken  this  option. 
The  question  seems  to  be:  should  our  mili- 
tary pension  program  be  rewritten  to  protect 
survivors  against  Blrs.  Graham's  fate? 

Dana  Point,  Caut. 

Dkab  Ma.  Pkisidknt:  It  Is  with  sorrow  and 
very  great  shock  that  I  relate  the  following: 

My  husband.  James  I.  Oraham.  CWO-4. 
retired  after  30  years  service  and  two  wars 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  oaased  away  at  Camp 
Pendleton,  CaUf..  AprU  25,  1971. 

My  btisband  had  always  assured  me,  and 
beUeved  with  all  of  his  heart,  that  I  would 
always  be  taken  care  of  with  an  adequate 
Income  In  the  event  of  his  death,  so  that  I 
would  not  be  frightened  nor  destitute.  He 
left  Just  enough  Insurance  so  that  I  would 
have  peace  of  mind  and  a  small  cushion  to 
fall  back  on  for  the  necessities  of  the  life. 

When  Mr.  Oraham  passed  away.  I  was  In- 
formed that  there  was  no  widow's  pension 
and  with  the  payment  of  1360  by  the  military 
to  help  with  funeral  eipensea  that  this  was 
the  limit  of  my  husband's  legacy  to  me  for 
his  30  years  of  service  to  his  coimtry. 

To  say  that  I  was  and  am  completely 
shocked  and  horrified  is  truly  putting  It 
mildly. 

I  then  contacted  Social  Security  and  was 
told  that  I  would  receive  approximately  $350 
to  help  with  fiineral  expenses  and  that  was 
all  that  I  was  entitled  to  as  I  am  only  58  and 
one  Is  not  eligible  for  assistance  until  they 
reach  60.  I  asked  the  representative  If  he 
could  And  me  a  Job  at  my  age  and  If  so  I 
would  be  moot  willing  to  work  for  my  living 
He  assured  me  he  understood  my  position  but 
that  the  laws  of  the  land  do  not  take  Into 
account  whether  one  can  get  a  Job  or  not- 
Just  that  there  Isn't  a  thing  to  be  done 
until  one  has  reached  80. 

Next  I  found  that  Mr  Oraham  was  really 
not  military  anymore.  I  was  obligated  to 
place  him  In  a  mortuary — the  price  for  which 
they  have  carefully  calculated  to  be  as  near 
the  amount  one  receives  for  death  benefits 
as  possible. 

I  could  not  afford  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
cemetery  lot  In  California  within  the  few 
days  before  Interment  as  the  price  of  such 
a  decision  would  have  been  prohibitive  when 
one  has  no  money  or  future  to  depend  upon. 
I  had  had  every  confidence  that  my  husband 
would  be  Interred  at  San  Diego  but  found 
that  this  and  all  military  cemeteries  with  the 
exception  of  Portland,  Ore.  and  Arlington 
have  been  closed  to  retired  military. 

I  was  obligated  to  pay  an  additional  •148 
to  send  Mr.  Oraham  to  Portland,  Ore.,  for 
interment. 

Evidently  on  the  very  day  Mr.  Oraham 
passed  away,  or  rather  on  Monday  morning 
as  It  was  Sunday  night,  the  Camp  Pendle- 
ton Deceased  PatlenU  Affairs  office  sent  a 
TWX  to  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  to  hold 
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up  Mr.  Orabam's  last  retirement  pay  check 
to  deduct  five  days'  pay  and  the  hospital  bill 
of  •10,60, 

I  am  writing  this  as  of  the  asth  of  May 
and  as  yet  have  not  received  a  cent,  if  Mr. 
Oraham  had  not  had  a  retired  ofltoers'  hos- 
pital Insurance  policy  there  would  have  been 
no  way  to  pay  the  monthly  bills  nor  money 
on  which  to  subsist.  This  is  an  Incredible 
situation  m  a  land  that  sends  money  by  the 
billions  to  foreign  lands  to  support  people  In 
the  style  they  are  not  accustomed  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  not  alone  In  this  horrible  situation. 

Camp  Pendleton  has  an  office  whose  sole 
duty  Is  to  assist  widows  at  this  period  of 
crisis  and  frustration  and  It  was  explained 
to  me  that  every  widow  who  came  thru  the 
door  was  as  shocked  and  horrified  as  I  was  to 
find  they  were  absolutely  without  any  bene- 
fits whatsoever  until  they  are  at  least  60 
years  of  age. 

This  office  filled  In  a  form  to  send  to  the 
V.A.  to  Inquire  If  they  would  grant  assist- 
ance— I  understand  this  is  entirely  as  at  their 
discretion  and  a  widow  might  receive  tSC  or 
with  great  luck  as  high  as  •81  per  month  to 
live  on.  In  this  period  of  time  to  ask  a 
woman  to  exist  on  such  a  pittance,  after 
having  spent  30  to  40  years  with  a  military 
husband  whose  pay  has  been  adequate  to  live 
a  fairly  good  life,  is  certainly  the  most  de- 
grading and  frustrating  situation  one  can 
Imagine  In  the  most  horrible  nightmare. 

I  have  a  small  mobile  home  I  must  sell  as 
I  simply  cannot  afford  the  price  of  parking 
It  here. 

Where  I  shall  go  and  what  I  shall  do,  I 
have  no  Idea.  My  husband's  Insurance,  all 
going  out.  Is  not  going  to  last  very  long  and 
my  outlook  Is  very  bleak  Indeed. 

I  have  not  been  speaking,  in  this  letter,  for 
myself  alone  but  for  all  the  wives  who  have 
faced  this  same  situation  and  find  them- 
selves the  outcasts  of  our  system.  I  hope  that 
many  career  and  retired  career  men  will  read 
this  and  perhaps  put  a  spark  under  a  gov- 
ernment whose  callous  treatment  of  the  men 
who  have  served  with  pride  and  honor  for 
30  years  active  service  and  see  that  some- 
thing Is  done  to  alleviate  this  Intolerable 
situation. 

•  •  •  >  • 

The  way  I  see  my  present  and  future  It 
Is  apparent  my  only  outlook  Is  to  go  on 
welfare  even  tho  I  have  always  deplored 
even  thinking  that  some  day  I  might  have 
to  use  this  means  of  subsistence.  Seems  this 
has  become  the  American  way  of  life  and 
why  shouldn't  I  get  on  the  gravy  train. 

Mr.  Oraham  received  the  Bronze  Star  for 
building  air  strips  under  fire  during  the  Ko- 
rean War  and  at  this  moment  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  he  would  be  as  proud  as  be  bad 
always  been  In  his  past  life.  I  have  written 
this  from  my  heart  and  with  the  hope  that 
some  deep  soul  searching  by  our  Congress 
will  take  a  very  sharp  look  at  the  treatment 
the  widows  of  our  military  career  men  have 
received  thruout  the  years  and  start  Imme- 
diate action  to  right  a  dreadful  wrong. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MiLoazD  Okaram. 


THE   ENVIRONMENT  AND  THE 
ALASKA    PIPELINE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 
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Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
including  in  the  Congkkssional  Record 
a  quite  remarkable  paper  by  Miss  Mar- 
tha Bush  on  the  environmental  effects 
of  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  in- 
teresting and  important  paper: 
Thb  Envikonmxnt  and  thi  Alaska  Pipxline 

The  temptation  to  consider  man  as  apart 
from  nature  Is  the  basis  for  his  Indiscrimi- 
nate exploitation  of  her  vast  resources.  Much 
research  has  been  done  with  man's  progress, 
comfort  and  safety  in  mind.  Man  has  contin- 
ually questioned  the  best  way  of  uUllzlng 
and  exploiting  with  UtUe  consideration  as 
to  whether  he  should  be  exploiting  at  all. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Alaskan 
oil  pipeline.  Methods  have  been  considered. 
guldeUnes  and  stipulations  set,  but  ques- 
tioning of  rationale  for  the  actual  project 
has  come  mainly  from  the  outside.  In  this 
paper  I  wish  to  consider  the  tundra  as  a 
highly  Interrelated  ecosystem,  and  the  po- 
tential risks  of  a  pipeline  In  this  system— 
completely  apart  from  any  neceaalty  that 
man  has  to  protect,  to  progress  or  to  be 
secure. 

The  tundra,  apart  from  man,  la  an  Inter- 
esting study  of  environmental  dynamics.  Due 
to  the  harsh  adaptive  circumstances  of  cold, 
lack  of  water  or  the  sui>er-abundance  of  it, 
poor  soil,  and  permanently  froeen  ground! 
few  species  have  survived.  Those  that  have 
survived  one-hundred  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  the  area  of  Barrow,  Alaska  and  up- 
wards of  3,000  In  the  entire  sub- Arctic  re- 
gion, are  usually  dwarfed  and  cast  into  rigid 
molds.'  Though  the  number  of  species  Is 
small,  they  are  as  highly  developed  as  their 
southern  relatives  and  Intimately  adapted 
to  their  environment,'  e.g.  the  cushion  habit 
of  moas-oamplon,  and  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  pitcher  plant.*  This  lim- 
ited number  of  species  Increases  the  Insta- 
bility of  the  area  and  calls  for  greater  de- 
pendence of  each  species  on  the  other. 

The  plants  In  the  arctic  tundra  are  the 
northern  limit  of  treelike  species.  Trees  as 
we  know  them  are  scarce  and  found  In  con- 
siderably dwarfed  form.  The  major  vegeta- 
tion consists  of  creeping  shrubs,  grass-like 
plants,  lichens  and  mosses.  The  subarctic 
region  found  south  of  the  tree  line  (Brooks 
Range),  consists  mainly  of  what  Is  called 
the  taiga — the  region  of  trees.  Here  again, 
the  trees  are  somewliat  dwarfed.  The  con- 
ditions demand  a  forest  of  well -spaced  trees 
with  shallow  root  systems. 

The  short  growing  season  demands  a  rapid 
life  cycle.  Orowth  begins  when  snow  Is  still 
on  the  ground.  Flower  and  seed  stages  fol- 
low In  about  six  weeks  with  a  short  flowering 
In  mid-July.  The  cycle  Is  completed  In  Au- 
gust with  planu  prepared  for  winter. 

The  actual  dynamics  of  this  environment 
Is  of  the  moat  importance  In  this  discus- 
sion. I  wUl  consider  four  main  areas:  (1)  the 
dependence  of  vegetation  on  the  soil;  (3)  the 
consequences  of  an  underlying  layer  of  per- 
manently frozen  ground:  (.3)  the  presence 
of  water:  and   (4)   animal  life. 

The  soils  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
development  of  plant  life.  Generally  of  poor 
quality  and  pitifully  thin.  Its  development 
has  been  slowed  by  the  arctic  climate.  Plant 
growth  Is  slow,  but  decomposition  of  organic 
materials  by  mlcro-organlams  Is  even  slower. 
The  net  result  Is  an  "accumulation  of  rough 
fibrous  material  bound  together  by  woody 
roots  and  stems"  and  of  limited  use  to  ordi- 
nary growth.'  Further,  the  climate  and  vege- 
tation conditions  favor  the  development  of  a 
strongly  acid  soil  Despite  the  quality.  It  has 
taken  thousands  of  years  for  the  effects  of 
wind,  weather  and  vegetation  to  accumulate 
this  thin  sou. 

The  relation  of  vegetation  to  soils  Is  made 
unique  by  the  presence  of  another  factor,  the 
underlying  layer  of  permanently  frozen 
ground.  The  ground  Is  frozen  solidly  during 
the  winter.  In  the  summer,  there  develops 
an  "active  layer"  which  thaws  from  the  sur- 
face downward.  This  Is  essentially  a  layer  of 
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fluid  soil  lying  on  top  of  a  layer  of  Ice.  The 
growing  season  begins,  as  stated  earlier,  well 
before  any  amount  of  warmth  can  be  main- 
tained from  day  to  day  and  utilized  by  the 
plants.  Heat  storage,  however,  gradually  In- 
creases and  for  sometime,  an  unfrozen  layer 
Is  maintained.  The  depth  of  the  soil  thaw  la 
regulated  by  the  latitude,  the  exposure  to 
heat  and  the  texture  of  the  surface.  For  ex- 
ample, the  permafrost  lies  closest  to  the  sur- 
face In  areas  of  high  latitude  and  In  areas 
where  clays  or  silts  are  well -covered  with 
vegetation.  The  vegetation  acts  as  Insulation 
from  the  arctic  sun,  and  prevents  thaw.  On 
the  other  hand,  coarse  gravel  has  the  deepest 
ice-free  layer  of  any  soil  due  to  Its  direct  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

The  consequences  of  permafrost,  however, 
far  outresich  the  simple  thawing  of  the  soil 
for  plant  usage.  The  continuous  thawing  and 
freezing  action  described  above  creates  a  per- 
petual motion  of  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  soil.  The  pressure  exerted  thereby  has 
a  churning  effect  which  prevents  the  arctic 
soil  from  ever  becoming  stable.  Stability  is 
found  to  be  the  least  under  the  densest  plant 
cover.  This  accounts  for  the  constant  evolu- 
tion of  plant  communities. 

The  evolution  of  plant  communities  Is 
often  cyclical,  with  one  community  being 
little  more  durable  than  the  previous  one. 
Pierre  Dansereau,  Associate  Professor  of 
Botany,  University  of  Michigan,  In  an  article 
entitled:  'Blogeography  of  the  Land  and  the 
Inland  Waters"  has  stated  that: 

"Reversible  processes  in  soil  vegetation 
dynamics  axe  not  unknown  In  temperate 
areas,  where  more  careful  observation  will 
show  them  to  occur  almost  everywhere.  In 
the  arctic,  however,  with  Its  poor  flora  and 
limited  number  of  communities,  the  re- 
capitulations Involved  are  of  such  magnitude 
and  frequency  as  almost  to  preclude  any 
stabilization.  .  .  ."  ^ 

An  example  given  by  Dansereau  Illustrates 
this  Idea  of  cyclical  plant  communities. 

"In  many  places,  therefore,  bare  soil  or 
gravel  wUl  be  colonized  by  woodrushes, 
mountain-avens,  and  purple  saxifrage. 
Under  the  sparse  cover  of  these  plants  the 
soil  will  thaw  annually  to  a  considerable 
depth.  But  as  the  mountaln-avens  and  the 
willows  tend  to  harbor  mosses,  sedges,  and 
lichens,  they  reduce  evaporation  at  the  sur- 
fjuie:  they  plunge  their  roots  deeper  into  the 
soil,  and  above  all,  form  an  effectively  In- 
sulating screen  which  reduces  the  depth  of 
the  "active  layer"  In  the  soil.  The  perma- 
frost line  has  risen,  and  will  continue  to 
rise,  as  the  mosses  and  heaths  wedge  into 
each  other  above  the  surface.  Then,  a  regres- 
sion will  start;  mosses  and  health  will  die 
out  leaving  bare  parches.  These  will  thaw 
more  deeply  than  the  still  vegetated  rings 
around  them.  Frost  heave,  sagging,  and  con- 
tinued starving  of  willows  and  heaths  will 
further  disturb  the  stand  and  reduce  It 
nearly  to  Its  original  sterility."' 

From  this  example  we  can  see  several 
things.  First,  that  the  bare  soil  with  Its 
deep  "active  layer"  Is  a  valuable  growing 
ground  due  to  the  availability  of  soil  and 
water.  Second,  that  once  inhabited,  the  soils 
active  layer  tends  to  decrease  with  the  In- 
creased Insulation.  Third,  the  different 
levels  of  Insulation  afforded  by  varying  plant 
species  causes  differential  thawing  of  the 
pwrmskfrost.  For  example,  mosses  affording 
the  best  insulation  will  have  a  lower  depth 
of  active  layer  and  henoe,  water  availability 
wUl  be  lower  than  In  surrounding  areas  of 
different  vegetation.  Fourth,  the  vegetation 
disappears  in  patches,  leaving  areas  open  to 
thaw.  Fifth,  the  differential  freezing  and 
thawing  will  cause  heaving  and  sagging 
detrimental  to  the  remaining  plant  growth. 
It  seems  obvious  from  this  discussion  that 
plants  determine   the  depth  of  the  active 
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layer,  and  In  turn  are  affected  by  the  condi- 
tions they  bring  about. 

Consideration  of  the  actual  mechanics  of 
permafrost  In  the  arctic  regions  seems  of  Im- 
portance to  this  discussion.  The  permafrost 
layer  is  in  a  state  of  "thermal  quasl-equl- 
Itbrlum"  In  regards  to  the  surface  conditions.^ 
As  the  conditions  of  the  surface  change,  the 
permafrost  must  freeze  or  thaw  In  order  to 
regain  this  equilibrium.  Vegetation,  as  we've 
seen,  acts  as  an  insulator,  as  do  different  soUs 
In  varying  degrees. 

The  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  re- 
sults In  several  distinctive  land  formations. 
These  formations  with  few  exceptions  are 
found  only  In  the  arctic.  One  such.  Is  known 
as  "stripped  ground",  and  Is  described  as  an 
arrangement  of  soil  In  paraUel  strips  of  al- 
ternating coarser  and  flner  gravel.  This  ar- 
rangement usually  follows  the  downward  di- 
rection of  a  slope.  It  Is  often  due  to  soUfluc- 
tion.  Another  such  arrangement  is  of  polyg- 
onal structure.  This  is  caused  by  the  differ- 
ential thawing  of  Ice  wedges  due  to  uneven 
thermal  conditions.* 

One  speciflc  ground  action  which  should  be 
mentioned  here  Is  known  as  sollfluctlon  and 
was  cited  above  as  the  usual  cause  of  the 
"stripped  ground".  Sollfluctlon  means  a  sim- 
ple movement  of  soil  down  a  slope.  This  Is  the 
result  of  three  conditions:  1)  soils  saturated 
with  melt  water  (a  fluid  condition):  2)  the 
downward  pull  of  gravity:  and  3)  the  non- 
friction  surface  of  the  permafrost  layer.  The 
saturated  soils  on  the  slopes  of  mountains 
simply  slide  downward,  much  like  a  sheet, 
and  terminate  in  soil  terraces  down  slope.  The 
movement  of  the  fluid  soil  Is  made  easier  by 
the  low  friction  surface  of  permafrost  and  the 
pull  of  gravity.  The  results  of  this  movement 
can  be  inferred  from  past  discussion:  the 
vegetation  on  the  slopes  Is  reduced  and  the 
permafrost  layer  previously  Insulated  Is  now 
subject  to  greater  thawing. 

As  winter  approaches  In  the  arctic,  the 
active  layer  begins  to  freeze  In  a  downward 
direction  while  at  a  slower  rate  the  perma- 
frost layer  freezes  upward.  The  result  Is  a 
middle  fluid  layer  which  as  it  freezes  must 
expand  In  some  direction.  The  frozen  soil 
layer  is  thrown  upward  as  the  solid  perma- 
frost layer  resists  the  pressure." 

This  churning  and  heaving  of  the  ground 
affects  the  vegetation  In  three  ways:  1)  by 
burying  them:  2)  by  damaging  roots  and 
stems:  and  3)  by  changing  the  water-soil 
relations,  i.e.  moving  the  plants  to  or  away 
from  water  tables,  or  blocking  surface-water 
flow.'"  Several  examples  of  this  disruption 
can  be  noted.  The  "drunken  forest"  found 
primarily  in  the  sub-arctic  taiga  illustrates 
trees  at  precarious  angles  due  to  the  heav- 
ing and  sagging  of  the  surface  where  the 
permafrost  level  has  risen  because  of  insula- 
tion by  vegetation.  The  cyclical  evolution  of 
plant  communities  mentioned  earlier  is  also 
a  good  example  of  this  instability. 

The  third  area  of  discussion  is  the  avail - 
ability  of  water  for  plant  nourishment.  It 
seems  obvious  from  the  prevlovis  discussion 
that  this  too.  is  regulated  primarily  by  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  permafrost  layer. 
The  deeper  Is  the  active  layer,  the  greater 
will  be  the  availability  of  water.  Underneath 
gravel,  as  stated  earlier,  is  found  the  deepest 
layer  of  thawed  ground.  The  water  is  re- 
tained by  the  gravel  because  the  solid  layer 
of  ice  underneath  prevents  drainage.  The 
surface  water,  then.  Is  available  to  the  sub- 
soil. However,  the  water  table  Is  further  regu- 
lated by  the  water-retaining  capacity  of  the 
area.  This  capacity  Is  determined  1 )  by  the 
geography  of  the  area  which  determines  the 
amount  of  drainage;  2)  by  the  capacity  of 
the  sou  to  bold  water;  and  3)  by  the  amount 
of  evaporation  due  to  the  various  kinds  of 
plant  cover. 

The  fourth  area  to  be  considered  here  is 
the  animal  life  of  the  region.  Large  animal 
populations  are  frequent  but  they  are  sub- 
jected to  greater  fluctuations  of  weather  con- 
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dltlons  then  seems  to  be  the  case  in  more 
temi>erate  regions.  Here  as  with  the  vegeta- 
tion, we  find  animal  life  of  low  variation, 
somewhat  poor  In  species,  but  rich  in  num- 
bers. This  Is  the  result  of  the  polar  glacial 
climate  allowing  oalj  a  limited  time  for 
adaptation,  and  due  to  the  small  variety  of 
habitats  available.  Technically,  there  Is  a 
distinction  between  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic 
forms  of  animal  life.  Only  a  few  animals  re- 
main active  In  the  arctic  throughout  the 
year,  namely,  the  polar  bear,  musk-ox,  fox, 
raven,  snowy  owl,  ptarmigan,  and  the  deni- 
zens." The  caribou  who's  habitat  Is  the 
northern  tundra  Is  a  migratory  animal  who 
spends  Its  winters  on  the  less  harsh  tundra 
of  the  more-southern  regions.  The  arctic 
wolf,  weasel,  arctic  hare,  and  lemmings  are 
active  In  the  sub-arctic  regions.  These  ani- 
mals, together  with  the  vegetation  which 
feeds  them  form  a  tight  eccriogical  system 
which  Is  virtually  self-sufficient." 

The  adaptations  of  the  animals  are  of  val- 
uable notice.  The  caribou  and  moose  Is 
equipped  with  a  large  extensible  hoof  with  a 
hollow  sole  which  aids  In  their  crossing  of 
the  soft,  soggy  soli  layer,  which  poses  some 
difficulty  for  heavy  animals.  The  seasonable 
change  of  color  of  ptarmigans,  and  hares  Is 
of  equal  Importance  In  this  region  of  Ice  and 
snow.'* 

Due  to  the  harsh  adaptive  circumstances, 
the  number  of  plants  and  animal  species  Is 
Umlted.  This  limitation  increases  the  Inter- 
dependence of  each  species  on  the  other. 
Coupled  vrlth  the  affects  of  permafrost  which 
plays  an  Important  and  often  controUlng  role 
In  the  life  of  the  arctic:  the  ecosystem  Is  one 
of  fluctuation  and  instability. 

"This  circumstance  of  a  few  species,  each 
with  large  populations,  constitutes  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  potentially  unstable  eco- 
system, for  the  number  of  inter-relatlon- 
shlps  In  the  food  web  Is  limited  and  means 
that  any  simple  element  within  the  system 
must  be  extremely  sensitive  to  or  dependent 
on  another.  As  a  result  of  this  close  inter- 
relationship, together  with  other  factors, 
populations  may  fluctuate  dramatically, 
often  in  a  cyclic  pattern.  .  .  .  While  these 
natural  cycles  are  of  relatively  short  dura- 
tion, others  produced  by.  for  example.  Are  or 
construction  may  alter  the  balance  of  na- 
ture for  hundreds  or  for  thousands  of 
years."" 

Is  it  of  any  great  surprise  that  ecologlsts 
and  conservationists  are  concerned  about  the 
construction  of  an  oil  pipeline  through  the 
arctic  tundra?  The  Implications  for  this 
delicate  and  highly  integrated  ecosystem  are 
grave.  I  would  like  to  consider  the  pipeline 
and  Its  consequences  for  the  tundra  In  two 
sections.  The  flrst  to  consider  the  possible 
damage  to  plant  and  animal  life  and  the  Im- 
plications of  gravel  utilization.  The  second 
to  determine  the  significance  of  the  risk  In 
terms  of  potential  oil  spills  and  earthquake 
damage. 

The  flrst  question  to  be  dealt  with  In  this 
section  Is  the  Impact  the  pipeline  will  have 
upon  the  highly  adaptive  tundra  vegetation. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  immediate  area  of  the  pipeline 
will  be  destroyed.  It's  silly  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  only  a  54  foot  wide,  eight-hundred 
mile  long  stretch  will  be  affected,  because 
the  pipeline  company  TAPS  (Trans -Alaskan 
Pipeline  System)  has  asked  for  an  additional 
46  feet  right-of-way  and  another  two-hun- 
dred feet  for  a  haul  road.'^  In  reality,  the 
damaged  area  will  extend  far  beyond  this 
area  simply  because  of  the  construction  tech- 
niques and  the  nature  of  the  equipment. 
TAPS  has  bee  i  sponsoring  a  study  at  the 
University  of  Alaska — the  Institute  of  Arctic 
Biology — on  methods  of  revegetatlng  tundra 
that  has  been  disturbed  by  engineering  op- 
erations. So  far,  the  'quick  answers'  desired 
have  not  been  forthcoming."  However,  some 
of  the  material  I've   previously  considered 
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may  give  us  an  indication  of  tb«  magnitude 
of  tbe  problem. 

We  prevloaaly  dUcuaeed  the  aoU  of  tbe 
ttindrm  aa  being  a  algnlflcant  factw  In  tbe 
deTelopment  of  plant  life.  Despite  tbe  poor 
quality.  It  baa  taken  tbouaanda  of  yean  for 
a  tbln  accumulation  to  occur  wblcb  would 
support  tbe  life  of  tbe  tundra  vegetaUon. 
If  we  destroy  tbls  tbln  topaoU,  wltb  wbat 
are  we  going  to  replace  It?  Dr.  James  B. 
Morrow,  professor  of  soology  at  tbe  Unl- 
Tenlty  of  Alaska  expressed  the  opinion  tbat 
daatruoUon  of  tbe  topsoU  could  be  avotdad 
If  construction  crews  painstakingly  replaced 
tbe  graTel  in  tbe  "proper  order".  I.e.  tbe  aotl 
last  ramored  sbould  go  back  first,  so  tbat 
tbe  original  topsoU  would  be  plaMd  back  on 
top."  However  worthy  this  sounds,  it  seems 
highly  unlikely  that  K  wUl  h^>pen.  More 
reallsUcaUy.  calculations  of  ttme  required 
to  grow  a  well-dereloped  beath  from  Initi- 
ally bare  gravel  Is  estimated  to  be  fifty  years 
or  longer."  Tbls  would  be  the  amount  of 
time  required  for  a  natural  reaeedlng  to  take 
place  on  the  unnatuimlly  exposed  ground. 

The  Impact  of  thawed  permafrost  on 
tundra  vegetation  ts  another  area  of  con- 
cern. Prevloualy,  we  touched  vpaa  the  inter- 
relaUon  of  the  freedng  and  thawing  of  the 
froeen  Uy«r  to  the  cyclic  evolution  of  plant 
communities.  We  saw  bow  the  depth  of  the 
acUve  layer  modified  the  vegetation  on  tbe 
surface  (by  regulating  the  water  condKlons 
of  the  soil,  etc.)  while  In  turn  the  vegetaitton 
Insulation  modified  the  depth  of  tbe  thaw. 
The  propoeed  pipeline  will  undoubtedly 
alter  this  balance,  at  the  very  least.  In  the 
area  of  the  Une  Itself.  The  oU  wUl  be 
pumped  Into  tbe  pipeline  at  a  temperatiire 
of  100  degrees  F  and  la  expected  to  reach 
Valdea  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  F." 
A  study  conducted  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment indlosted  that  a  pipeline  burled  sev- 
eral feet  In  permafrost  heated  to  80  degrees 
centigrade  (only  144  d«iH'tjee  F.)  would  thaw 
a  "cylindrical  region  30  to  30  feet  In  diameter 
In  a  period  of  a  few  years  In  typical  perma- 
froat  material,  (while]  at  the  end  of  the 
second  decade  (the)  thawing  depth  would 
be  40  to  SO  feet."  ■*  Tbe  dealgners  say  there 
will  be  a  "thaw  bulb"  of  at  least  a  3S  foot 
radius,  and  tbat  the  ground  In  contact  with 
the  pipe  win  be  somewhat  fluldy  despite 
lns\ilaitlon.'^  Tbe  potential  consequences 
this  situation  has  for  tundra  revegetatlon 
can  only  be  guessed  at. 

The  second  question  of  concern  relates  to 
the  possible  disturbances  of  animal  life.  It 
Is  fairly  obvious  that  a  project  of  this  magul- 
tuds  will  have  a  destructive  effect  upon  ani- 
mal habitats  In  the  Immediate  pipeline  area. 
Further,  Dr.  Morrow,  previously  quoted,  has 
expressed  fear  that  the  pipeline  might  reduce 
fish  runs  and  threaten  some  salmon  with  ex- 
tinction." However,  of  even  greater  Impor- 
tance to  ecologlsts.  Is  the  fear  that  the  pipe- 
line will  Interfere  with  deer  and  caribou  mi- 
gratory patterns."  They  see  the  pipeline  aa  a 
potential  impassable  barrier  to  migratory  anl- 
mali.  And  Indeed,  a  canal  of  fluid  aoU  (made 
so  by  melting  permafrost)  50  feet  in  width 
might  prove  to  be  a  substantial  problem 
for  the  animals. 

The  third  question  to  be  considered  Is  the 
proposed  use  of  gravel  for  pipeline  construc- 
tion. Its  been  stated  by  the  engineers  that 
gravel  will  be  used  as  a  base  for  tbe  five 
pumping  stations  along  the  route,  for  base 
where  the  pipe  must  be  elevated,  and  for  In- 
sulation where  tbe  pipe  parallels  a  rtver.x 
My  first  question  of  this  engineering  tech- 
nique would  be  based  on  material  I  spoke 
of  earlier.  In  the  arctic  tundra,  the  ground 
cover  which  has  the  deepest  thaw  laysr  Is 
that  of  gravel  sou.  In  other  words,  gravel 
has  less  protective  ability  than  other  soils,  or 
soils  covered  with  vegetation.  Hence,  placing 
gravel  on  areas  previously  covered  with  vege- 
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tatlon  will  allow  a  greater  depth  of  thawing. 
How  Is  tbat  insulation? 

Of  even  more  Importance,  Is  tbe  question 
of  where  the  gravel  will  come  from.  The  en- 
gineers maintain  that  there  is  enough  gravel 
in  tbe  rivers  or  in  natural  rock  formations 
to  amply  supply  their  needs."  However,  Tom 
J.  Cade  of  Cornell  University  section  of  ecol- 
ogy aod  systematica  asks  some  pertinent 
questions: 

"Along  tbe  Sagavanirtok  River,  construc- 
tion will  require  more  than  three  million 
cubic  yards  of  gravel  per  mile.  Does  that 
much  gravel  exist  in  the  fiood  plain  on  tbe 
river?  What  would  tbe  removal  of  three  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  gravel  per  mile  of  river 
do  to  the  river." 

I  can't  give  definite  answers  to  thoae  ques- 
tions, but  It  seems  logical  that  removal  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  gravel  from  the 
river  could  result  in  an  eventual  change  of 
course.  What  would  be  the  results  of  such  a 
change?  It's  known  that  the  bottom  waters 
of  deep  lakes  and  rivers  do  not  freese  in  the 
arctic,  and  to  find  permafrost  beneath  them 
would  be  most  unlikely.  Any  permafrost  that 
does  exist  would  lie  deep  below  the  ground 
surface.  When  a  body  of  water  forms  or  re- 
forms, as  in  the  example  above.  It  takes  thou- 
sands of  years  for  the  thermal  equilibrium  to 
be  reached  in  the  permafrost  layer  below." 
In  other  words,  there  would  be  an  unnatural 
freeslng  and  thawing  of  permafrost  In  areas 
not  before  affected  by  such  conditions.  This 
could  greatly  affect  the  other  components  of 
so  highly  an  integrated  ecosystem. 

The  three  areas  covered  in  the  first  sec- 
tion were  concerned  with  the  possible  dan- 
gers of  construction  to  the  tundra  ecosys- 
tem. In  the  next  section  I  would  Uke  to  de- 
termine the  significance  of  the  pipeline  risk 
In  terms  of  oU  spUls  and  earthquake  damage. 
In  order  to  do  that  we  miist  return  to  the 
dynamics  of  permafroat  In  this  ecosystem. 

The  depth  of  permafrost  in  the  tundra  Is 
the  result  of  a  state  of  thermal  quasl-equUl- 
brlum  In  regards  to  surface  conditions.  As 
stated  before,  the  actual  depth  of  thaw  Is 
determined  by  latitude,  exposure  to  heat, 
and  texture  of  the  surface.  As  tbe  surface 
conditions  change  so  does  tbe  equilibrium, 
and  tbe  permafrost  thaws  or  freezes  accord- 
ingly. Bxcavatlon,  filling,  stripping  of  plant 
cover,  erection  of  buildings  all  disturb  the 
equilibrium.  When  the  thermal  equilibrium 
Is  altered,  disastrous  problems  can  result 
for  the  engineer.  One  such  example  Is  the 
town  of  Igarka.  Siberia  where  engineers  had 
to  Import  solidified  CO,  to  pack  tbe  founda- 
tion piles  of  homes  where  permafrost  had 
begun  to  thaw."  Also  of  note  Is  Aklavlk  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  Valley  of  Northern  Canada. 
Tbe  town,  built  on  tbe  frozen  sands  of  the 
delta  was  slowly  sinking  as  the  beat  from  the 
Interior  of  the  buildings  turned  the  firm  soU 
Into  a  soft  muck.  The  permafrost,  acting  as 
a  bonding  agent  for  the  high-molature  arctic 
soils,  lost  Its  strength  as  thaw  allowed  soils 
to  become  seml-fiuld.  Tbe  condition  necessi- 
flated  moving  the  town  to  a  new  site  where 
the  buildings  were  erected  on  stilts  to  protect 
the  permafrost  from  thaw." 

Even  simple  construction  techniques  can 
mean  a  serious  disturbance  to  the  perma- 
frost layer.  Exploration  In  the  Prudhoe  area, 
1944-1953.  brought  serious  lessons  home  to 
the  engineers: 

"One  of  the  lessons  learned  Is  that  tractors 
and  other  heavy  equipment  cannot  be  op- 
erated over  unprotected  tundra  In  summer 
without  serious  damage  to  the  environment. 
When  the  tundra^  thin  surface  area  of 
thawed  ground  Is  broken,  the  permafrost 
beneath  loses  Its  Insulation  and  begins  to 
melt  and  erode.  Often  tracks  left  by  a  tractor 
or  'cat'  train  will  become  a  deep  ditch,  im- 
passable to  vehicles  and  capable  of  altering 
the  surface  drainage  over  a  large  area."  ■> 

And  Indeed,  the  lessmi  was  too  soon  for- 
gotten. As  reported  In  tnvtronmental  Action. 
January  33,  1971:   "One  bulldoeer  operator 
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carved  out  initials  in  the  arctic  region  five 
years  ago.  Tbe  scars  are  now  ten  feet  deep 
in  many  places,  growing  deeper,  and  expected 
to  last  as  long  as  several  hundred  years."  » 

Another  such  example  of  this  kind  of  de- 
struction U  "Hickel's  Road".  As  one  of  his 
last  major  acts  as  governor.  Hlckel  had  his 
highway  department  build  a  winter  ice  road 
from  Uvengood  (50  miles  north  of  Fairbanks) 
to  the  North  Slope.  A  scant  two  years  later 
the  "road"  was  an  Impassable  water-filled 
ditch  due  to  permafroat  which  had  been 
carelessly  expoMd  and  left  open  to  thawing 
acUon."  A  tribute  to  hasty  action  and  a 
gross  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  terrain. 

Damage  U  also  caused  by  the  dlfferenUal 
swelling  and  settling  of  the  newly  thawed 
ground,  for  example: 

"At  the  beginning  of  winter,  foimdatlon 
walla,  piles,  and  slabs  may  be  pushed  up- 
wards and  sideways  by  the  swelling  ground 
(aa  it  freezes)  and  then  settle  unevenly  dur- 
ing the  melt  period  In  the  following  sum- 
mer." " 

This  oondlUon  has  had  grave  consequences 
for  construction.  A  railroad  constructed  on 
permafroat  In  Southern  Alaska  is  Impassable 
due  to  the  uneven  settlement  of  disturbed 
permafrost .X  The  line  resembles  more  a  mis- 
placed roUerooaster  than  a  railway. 

These  conditions  described  above,  have 
serious  bearings  on  tbe  size  of  the  risk  posed 
by  the  oil  pipeline.  The  environmentalists 
major  concern  is  oil  splUs.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  environmental  statement  ac- 
knowledged the  "unavoidable  environmental 
costs,"  the  probability  that  spills  would  oc- 
cur even  under  the  most  stringent  controls, 
and  tbat  the  spUls  ml^t  endanger  wildlife 
and  fish  species."  Of  Interest  perhaps,  Is  that 
In  1908  there  were  600  oil  pipeline  leaks  In 
the  United  SUtes  Involving  the  loss  of  60  bar- 
rels of  oil  or  more.  One-fifth  of  these  Involved 
tbe  loss  of  between  1000  and  13,000  barrels 
and  the  pipee  involved  were  neatly  of  the 
8  to  13  inch  size,  none  being  larger  than  30 
Inches.  The  risk  In  the  tundra  Is  even  greater. 
The  48  Inch  Alaska  pipeline  will  be  the  larg- 
est ever  built  and  at  capacity  will  carry  600,- 
000  gaUons  of  oil  per  mile.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  permafrost  conditions  and  the 
earthquake  danger  constitute  a  Bubet*ntlal 
risk  of  tremendous  spUls  in  the  arotic." 

Let's  look  at  some  potential  sltviatlons. 
Hasty  construction  could  bring  about  a  tre- 
mendous exposure  of  permafrost,  cause  melt- 
ing and  leave  the  pipeline  fioundering  unsup- 
ported In  the  fluid  sou — much  like  the  Hlckal 
road  In  1969,  washed  away  by  a  mud  slide. 
Parts  of  the  pipeline  could  be  carried  away 
as  Bollfluctlon  occurred,  l^e  beat  could  speed 
the  natural  process  of  sollfluctlon,  causing  a 
massive  land  flow  and  breaking  the  pipeline. 
An  uneven  thawing  and  differential  settling 
could  cause  the  pipeline  to  split,  a  lesson  of 
the  railway  In  Southern  Alaska.  The  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  pipeline  wUl  cross  two 
major  earthquake  faults  brings  fiirther  ques- 
tions to  mind.  Tbe  earthquake  of  1963  hit 
Valdez,  the  proposed  pipeline  destination, 
the  hardest  of  any  cither  area.  However,  engi- 
neers point  to  the  California  pipelines,  with 
no  massive  breaks,  despite  earthquake  activ- 
ity, as  basis  for  their  claims  of  safety.  Louis 
C.  Paklser,  Jr.  of  the  National  Center  for 
Bartbquake  Research  at  Menlo  Park.  Cali- 
fornia states  contrary  to  this: 

"I  don't  think  you  can  transfer  tbe  earth- 
quake experience  in  California  to  Alaska.  I 
think  the  nature  of  the  faults  and  tbe  seismic 
activity  are  quite  different.  In  general,  the 
earthquake  haaard  in  Alaska  Is  potentially 
much  larger  than  in  California." 

The  risks  are  Indeed  high  I 

What  would  be  the  results  of  an  oU  spill 
in  the  arotic  tundra?  One  extreme  conse- 
quence could  be  the  absorption  of  so  much 
solar  radiation  by  tbe  black  mixture  that 
melting  of  the  polar  Ice  cap  could  result.  More 
realistically  perhaps,  or  maybe  Just  more  Im- 
mediately woxild  be  the  effects  on  fishing  and 
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wUdllfe  resources.  Studies  by  the  U.S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  indicate  that  major  spills  in 
tbe  drainages  of  the  Yukon  or  Copper  Rivers 
could  cause  heavy  losses  to  salmon  runs,  nest- 
ing waterfowl  and  other  fish  and  wUdllfe  re- 
sources." Whatever,  It  Is  obvious  that  an  oU 
spUl  In  the  Arctic  tundra  would  last  far  longer 
than  any  comparable  spill  further  south. 
The  tundra  does  not  have  a  climate  wblcb 
would  allow  normal  decomposition  to  take 
place.  Oil  dumped  in  the  arctic  could  remain 
on  the  terrain  for  several  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  taken 
many  of  these  facts  into  consideration.  In 
1969,  the  Department  Issued  a  fifty  page  book 
of  stipulations  which  governed  the  build- 
ing of  the  proposed  pipeline.  Additional  stip- 
ulations were  Issued  in  the  Department's 
statement  on  the  environmental  Implications 
of  the  pipeline  published  In  January  of  this 
year.  However,  the  practicality  of  the  stip- 
ulations are  In  question  as  they  are  based 
on  experience  of  other  than  the  arctic  re- 
gions. There  la  no  previous  experience  in  the 
arctic  which  can  approximate  the  condi- 
tions to  be  expected  from  the  pipeline  con- 
struction. Further,  most  of  the  stipulations 
can  be  enforced  only  after  the  fact.  Detection 
devices  work  on  the  principal  that  damage 
has  already  occured.  If  the  guidelines  are  not 
followed  then  government  can  cite  a  vio- 
lation and  demand  tha*  the  company  repair 
the  damage — If  that  is  possible. 

It  seems  clear,  that  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, tbe  oil  companies  cannot  guarantee 
the  Alaskan  landscape.  The  soft  approach  of 
the  following  excerpt  from  an  advertising 
campaign  of  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Company  is  somewhat  ironic  in  view  of  the 
haste  of  the  companies  to  build  two  years 
ago,  and  considering  their  feelings  that  the 
last  two  years  have  been  an  unecessary  delay 
to  bringing  the  oU  to  the  states: 

"We  know  environmental  problems  must 
be  faced — and  solved — before  the  project  can 
proceed.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we  know  we 
can  build  the  pipeline  without  significant 
damage  to  the  land  or  to  the  wildlife. 

"Weve  already  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
finding  out  whether  or  not  the  pipeline  could 
be  built  without  danaaglng  the  environment. 
We  ve  conducted  experiments  In  the  north 
with  both  warm  and  cold  pipe.  We've  studied 
the  wildlife — its  breeding  and  migratory 
habits.  We've  carried  out  far-reaching  botani- 
cal experiments  to  determine  the  best  meth- 
ods for  reseeding  and  restoring  the  tundra 
We've  even  examined  our  entire  proposed 
route  to  make  sure  that  we  will  not  disturb 
areas  of  archeologlcal  Importance.  In  short, 
we've  done  our  homework. 

"Now  we  think  It  Is  time  to  move  ahead 
We  need  permission  to  use  a  right-of-way  54 
feet  wide  and  approximately  800  miles  long. 
We  must  touch  a  wilderness,  but  we  will 
touch  It  as  carefully  and  as  gently  as  dos- 
slble."" 

And  touch  It  lightly  they  will:  with  their 
48  Inch,  800  mile  pipeline,  their  haul  road 
and  heavy  equipment,  their  hasty  construc- 
tion techniques  in  a  highly  delicate  ecosys- 
tem. They're  Itching  to  begin  construction  of 
the  "stable  and  safe"  pipeline  which  will 
bring  untold  wealth  to  the  Alaskan  wilder- 
ness. 
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HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  ifKW  Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Bpekker,  a  great 
American,  Louis  Armstrong,  or  Pops  as 
he  liked  to  be  called,  had  a  following  that 
cut  across  all  social  lines.  Pope  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  He  was  an  American  original,  as 
original  as  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  whose  date  July  4,  1900,  he 
was  bom.  He  was  an  example  of  interna- 
tional communications  by  taking:  the 
music  with  which  he  grew  up  and  trans- 
forming it  Into  a  global  art.  I  join  with 
all  Americsuis  who  mourn  the  passing 
of  our  Ambassador  of  Jazz.  As  he  once 
said,  "I  play  the  trumpet  in  any  lan- 
guage," and  we  only  had  to  listen  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
for  the  Record  an  article  by  Anthony 
Burton  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
as  my  personal  tribute  to  Louis  Satchmo 
Armstrong : 

(From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  July,  1971] 
Satchmo's  Goloxn  Hoxn  Is  Stillxd 

"When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  head  for 

the    pearly    gates,    I-U    pUy    a    duet    with 

Gabriel — maybe  itll  be  'Sleepy  Time  Down 

South'  or  maybe    Hello,  DoUy." '" — Satchmo 

(By  Anthony  Burton) 

Louis  Armstrong,  the  Jazzman  whose  peer- 
less horn  gave  birth  to  music  fit  for  the 
angels,  died  In  his  sleep  yesterday  at  his 
home  on  107th  St.,  Corona,  Queens. 

Armstrong,  who  celebrated  his  7l6t  birth- 
day two  days  earlier — on  the  4th  of  July — 
apparently  died  of  heart  failure,  according  to 
a  family  spokesman. 

Suffering  from  kidney  ailments  and  heart 
trouble,  Armstrong  only  a  few  days  ago  of- 
fered a  wry  commentary  on  funerals. 

"In  New  Orleans.  I  played  at  as  many 
funerals  as  I  coiild  get."  he  mused,  "and  cats 
died  like  files,  so  I  got  a  lot  of  nice  gigs  out 
of  that. 

"It's  business.  They  going  to  enjoy  blow- 
ing over  me.  ain't  they?  Cats  will  be  coming 
from  California  and  everywhere  else  Just  to 
play." 

Whether  they  play  or  not,  thoee  cats  will 
be  there  Friday  to  pay  tribute  to  Pops,  a 
trumpeter  who  could  even  put  soul  Into  the 
stuffy  State  Department. 

STATE    DEPABTlfKNT    MOTTXNS 

Spokesman  Charles  W.  Bray  said  yester- 
day, "The  Department  of  State,  for  which 
he  traveled  on  tours  to  almost  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  mourns  the  passing  of  this 
great  American." 

Satchmo  didn't  speak  like  that,  but  he 
made  himself  clearer  than  any  diplomat. 

"I  play  the  trumpet  In  any  language,"  be 
used  to  say.  "If  they  understand  It,  that's 
any  language. 

""A  note's  a  note  In  any  language,  and  If 
you  hit  It — beautiful — they  dig  it."" 

In  London  oi>ce,  he  prepared  to  play  a 
number  and  looked  up  from  tbe  stage  with 
that  famous  grin.  ""ITils  one's  for  you.  Rex," 
he  said.  From  the  royal  box.  King  George 
V  acknowledged  tbe  honor. 

Armstrong  first  picked  up  a  bom  In  New 
Orleans,  where  he  was  born  In  1900  to  a 
laborer  and  his  wife,  a  former  domestic  serv- 
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ant.  Til*  town's  notorious  brotbal  district, 
StoryvUU,  wsa  wide  open  and  young  Louis 
gr«w  up  In  the  midst  of  tblerM  snd  cut- 
throats, proatltutes  and  madams. 

H«  lored  It.  tout  partlctilartT  he  lorad  the 
jaac  that  was  evolvlnc  among  musicians  who 
playad  In  the  plush  brotbaU.  JeUy  RoU  ><or- 
ton  pUyed  piano  at  Miss  Lulu  White's 
Mahogany  Hall  on  Basin  St. 

Still  in  short  pants,  Armstrong  learned  to 
play  a  little  toy  slide  whistle.  He  would  lis- 
ten as  musicians  on  bandwagons  touted  their 
appearances  at  local  clubs. 

"Two  wagons  would  park  head-to-head 
and  blow  until  one  band  was  reducad  to  a 
frasale."  he  lenkambered. 

Ijong  afterwards.  Armstrong  told  writer 
Larry  L.  King  that  his  drat  professional  gig 
was  at  16  as  a  substitute  comet  player  In  a 
honky-tonk.  He  made  IS-cents. 

SANG  IN  arasrr  wttb  raia 

"But  I  sang  for  my  money  long  before  I 
played  for  It,"  be  said.  "When  I  was  around 
13.  we  formed  this  quartet.  We'd  sing  on  the 
streets  and  In  taTems — pais  the  hat:  might 
make  six  bits,  a  dollar. 

"After  hours  all  them  prostitutes  would  be 
juicing,  having  a  little  fun,  and  they  would 
offer  us  big  tips  to  entertain  'em.  Some  would 
hold  us  on  their  laps  and  we  wotild  sniff 
the  pretty  scents  and  powders  they  wore." 

When  he  was  IS.  Armstrong  found  a  patron 
In  King  Joe  OllTer.  Oliver  gave  the  youngster 
a  new  horn,  fed  him  and,  most  Important,  got 
blm  Jobs. 

"liOtta  claims  been  made  that  Bunk  John- 
son put  me  wise  to  trumpet,"  Armstrong  said 
later.  "Bunk  hlsself  helped  that  story  along. 
No  such  thing.  Joe  Oliver  was  the  man." 

Aged  19.  Armstrong  married  the  ffnt  of 
his  four  wives,  Daisy  Parker.  Once  she  found 
him  with  another  woman  and  went  at  him 
with  a  brickbat. 

"I  ain't  been  no  angel."  Armstrong  said 
later.  "But  I  never  once  set  out  to  barm  NO 
cat." 

In  IBSa.  his  reputation  already  growing, 
Armstrong  took  the  train  to  Chicago  to  Join 
Oliver  as  second  trumpet  for  $50  a  week.  It 
was  a  tough  town,  then  and  later. 

"One  night  this  Mg  hood  crashes  my  dress- 
ing room  in  Chicago  and  instructs  me  that 
I  will  open  in  such-and-such  a  club  in  New 
York  the  next  night,"  Armstrong  told  King. 

"I  tell  him  I  got  this  Chicago  engagement 
and  don't  plan  no  traveling.  And  I  txira  my 
back  on  him  to  show  I'm  so  COOL.  Then  I 
bear  this  sound:  snap!  click  I  I  turn  around 
and  he  has  pulled  this  vast  revolver  on  me 
and  cocked  it.  Jesus,  it  look  like  a  cannon 
and  sounds  like  death  I 

"So  I  look  down  that  steel  and  say.  'WeeelU. 
maybe  I  do  open  in  New  York  tomorrow." 

Instead.  Armstrong  contacted  every  Chi- 
cago tovigh  be  and  his  friends  knew — "it 
must  have  been  1.800  of  'em" — and  asked 
them  to  pass  the  word  he  wasn't  to  be  messed 
with.  He  didn't  go  to  New  York. 

He  organised  his  first  band,  Louis  Arm- 
strong's Hot  Five,  and  began  a  period  of 
spontaneous  inventiveness  that  produced  rec- 
ords now  known  as  classics  and  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Critics  said  his  lips  and  strong  teeth  gave 
him  a  natural  advantage  with  a  trumpet  or 
comet.  That  vast  mouth  also  let  to  his  knlck- 
names,  first  "Dlppermouth.''  then.  "Satchel- 
mouth."  later  shortened  to  "Satcbmo." 

In  later  years.  Armstrong  was  accused  of 
becoming  too  much  the  showman,  relying  too 
much  on  the  white  handkerchiefs,  the  teeth- 
banng  grin,  the  voice  that  seemed  to  come 
gurgling  up  from  an  emptjring  wash  baain. 

Militants  accused  him  of  playing  the  Uncle 
Tom  for  his  white  audiences. 

Billle  Holiday  watched  him  on  TV  once 
and  murmured,  "Ood  bless  Louis.  He  Toms 
from  the  heart." 

But  Armstrong  could  get  angry  about  the 
sufferings  of  his  people.  After  seeing  the  tele- 
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vised  gassing  and  clubbing  of  blacks  in  the 
South,  he  said: 

"They  would  beat  Jesus  if  he  was  black 
and  marched  .  .  .  Tell  me,  how  is  it  possible 
that  human  beings  treat  each  other  in  this 
way  today?  Hitler  is  dead  a  long  time.  Or 
U  he?" 

But,  above  all.  Armstrong  was  a  musician 
who  simply  wanted  to  entertain  people. 

"I  believe  In  myself,  and  I  know  what  I 
can  do  when  I  pick  up  the  bom,"  be  said 
shortly  before  bis  death.  "Lots  of  guys  Just 
hoping  that  they  play  something.  I  don't 
have  to  go  in  a  comer  and  practice  nothing. 

"I  play  a  piece  of  music  and  the  thought 
of  the  life  of  that  tune  comes  In  my  head  .  .  . 
Just  the  music,  that's  all  I'm  interested  in." 

"Pora"  Wsa  Knro 

If,  as  many  believe,  American  Jaaa — that 
indefinable  offspring  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  and  racial  vortex  of  New  Orleans — 
is  this  country's  singular  contribution  to  the 
art  of  the  world.  It  was  siirely  Louis  Arm- 
strong more  than  any  other  who  made  It  so. 
No  one  else  played  so  creative  or  end\irlng 
a  role  In  the  evolution  and  development  of 
Ja^  or  in  Insuring  its  stirvlval. 

To  make  that  unique  contribution  one  had 
to  begin,  as  Mr.  Armstrong  did.  in  the  Story- 
vllle  district  of  New  Orleans,  where  Jacz  was 
bom  around  the  tum  of  the  century  out  of 
that  pectUlar  mix  of  African- Amerlcan- 
Prench-Creole  culture.  Then  one  had  to  poe- 
sess  the  ImaglnatUm.  creativity,  flexibility 
and  musicianship  to  widen  and  deepen  the 
music — to  propel  the  art  form  forward — as 
Mr.  Armstrong  began  so  clearly  to  do  In  his 
Chicago  days. 

PliMJly.  one  had  to  have  the  unflagging  en- 
thusiasm and  the  endurance  to  stay  with  it. 
In  good  times  and  lean  (there  were  times 
when  ja^  seemed  to  be  dying) ,  and  to  bring 
the  music  wherever  possible  to  those  in  many 
lands  who  eagerly  awaited  it.  Mr.  Annstrong's 
amayiing  career  spanned  more  than  55  years, 
dating  from  his  first  public  performances 
on  the  comet,  which  he  had  lesimed  to  play 
at  the  New  Orleans  Colored  Waifs'  Home. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  jazz  over  the 
last  twenty  years  had  passed  Mr.  Armstrong 
by.  Most  experts  are  unlikely  to  sgree,  even  if 
they  concede  that  the  entertainer  at  times 
overshadowed  the  artist.  Once  asked  to  de- 
fine his  own  brand  of  jazz.  Mr.  Armstrong 
reportedly  said:  "If  you  got  to  ask  what  is  It, 
you  ain't  never  gonna  know." 

Millions  of  Idolators  around  the  world 
never  had  to  ask.  They  knew  "Pops"  as  king, 
the  title  his  followers  conferred  In  Chicago 
long  ago;  as  an  authentic  American  folk  hero, 
a  legend  in  his  own  time. 
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IMPLICA-nONS  OP  BAILINO  OUT 
LOCKHEED 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  debate  over  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee  continues  to  rage  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  I  hope  and  trust  it 
will  be  a  serious  debate,  since  the  ques- 
tions involved  go  to  the  very  essence  of 
our  economic  and  political  systems.  One 
of  the  mo6t  persuasive  articles  I  have  yet 
seen  on  this  subject  appeared  recently  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Written  by  Alan 
Greenspan,  it  is  a  shortened  version  of 
the  author's  testimony  recently  before 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Drban 


Affairs  Committee.  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  ftaid  Mr.  Greenspan's  comments  to  be 
of  Interest: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  1,  1871] 

iKrucATiOMa  or  BanjNa  Out  Lockhxib 
(By  Alan  Oreecspan) 

I  am  In  fundamental  disagreement  with 
the  type  of  loan  guarantee  proposed  for  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  because  it  would  set  a 
major  precedent  that  could  have  far-reaching 
consequences.  To  place  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  a  position  where  it  can  pick  and 
choose  which  private  enterprises  should  or 
should  not  be  allowed  to  slip  into  bankruptcy, 
miut  inevitably  lead  to  subsidization  of  the 
least  efficient  firms  in  an  Industry. 

I  believe  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  tremen- 
doiu  chumlng  that  goes  on  in  a  free,  com- 
petitive economy — of  the  way  In  which  firms 
vying  for  profitability  attempt  to  ntarshal 
their  resourcea  in  the  most  productive  man- 
ner. It  is  the  very  threat  of  bankruptcy  that 
often  Jolts  firms,  large  and  small,  from  tnefll- 
dent  practices  in  their  utilization  of  labor 
and  capital  and  in  their  methods  of  financing 
and  marketing.  To  have  the  poesibiUty  of 
falling  back  on  a  guarantor  of  last  resort 
must  inevitably  remove  this  very  valuable 
prod  to  efficiency  and  productivity. 

AT    Tax    EXrXMBK   OT    OTHXSa 

Moreover.  It  is  intportant  to  remember 
that  when  the  federal  government  guarantees 
private  credit  It  does  not  add  to  the  total 
financial  resources  available.  It  only  moves 
one  borrower  up  in  the  credit  rating  queue  at 
the  expense  of  other  borrowers  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  have  such  a  g\iarantee. 

Of  more  immediate  oonoem.  however,  la 
whether  the  proposed  loan  guarantee  is  an  ef- 
fective response  to  the  crisis  that  now  con- 
fronts Lockheed.  What  would  such  a  loan  do? 
First,  barring  as  yet  unforeseen  difficulties, 
production  of  the  L-1011  would  be  expedited. 
Presumably,  100  or  more  planes  eventually 
would  be  produced  and  the  loan  under  federal 
guarantee  repaid.  But  there  appears  little 
chance  of  fiill  recovery  of  the  $1  bUlion  plus 
already  invested  In  this  project.  A  substantial 
part — several  hundred  million  dollars — wUl 
doubtless  be  lost.  In  fact,  by  any  reasonably 
conservative  evaluation  It  has  already  been 
lost.  The  work  force  committed  to  the  L-1011 
by  Lockheed  and  its  sub-contractors  would.  If 
this  loan  guarantee  goes  through,  I  assume  be 
kept  on  their  jobs  for  several  years. 

But  is  this  aU  a  net  gain?  Certainly  the 
longer-term  effects  on  aerospace  employment 
are  by  no  means  clear.  The  McDonnell-Doug- 
las DC-10  and  L-1011  are  very  similar  planes, 
calculated  to  serve  substantially  the  same 
market.  Hence,  the  longer-term  airframe  pro- 
duction and  employment  picture  is  likely  to 
be  determined  by  total  airbus  demand  rather 
than  the  existence  of  Lockheed.  While  there 
may  conceivably  be  some  slippage  should  the 
L-lOll  program  be  disbanded,  substantially 
all  of  the  orders  are  likely  to  shift  to  the 
DC-IO.  Hence,  although  one  cannot  deny  that 
the  termination  of  the  L-1011  would  have  a 
severe  immediate  impact  upon  the  employes 
of  Lockheed  and  Its  sub-contractorB.  the 
longer-run  trend  of  U.8.  aerospace  employ- 
ment may  not  be  significantly  altered. 

Bloreover.  owing  to  the  heavy  initial  fixed 
costs  involved  in  any  airbus  program.  Incre- 
mental costs  of  additions  to  the  production 
line  of  the  DC-lO  should  be  relatively  low. 
Thvis.  from  the  point  of  view  of  airbus  pro- 
duction and  use.  the  productivity  gains 
achieved  by  extending  the  production  lines 
of  the  DC-IO  could  act  as  a  partial  offset  to 
the  losses  incurred  should  Lockheed  cease 
production  of  the  L-1011. 

The  Lockheed  crisis  Is  an  early  symptom 
of  a  much  broader  problem  that  will  coiLfront 
the  American  economy  during  the  next  five 
years — that  is,  the  required  shrinkage  in  our 
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over-all  aaroapao-mllltary  complex.  Even 
the  moat  aptlmlsittc  projections  of  our  mili- 
tary and  dvlllan  airframe  raqulTMnenta  over 
the  next  live  years  suggest  a  decline  In  capac- 
ity naeda.  The  process  of  retrenchment  wUl 
undMstandably  be  dllBeult,  but  attempts  to 
shore  up  an  Industry  declining  for  funda- 
mental eoonccalc  reaaona  must  in  the  end 
tum  out  to  be  Ixrth  costly  and  self-defeating. 
We  are  noiv  experiencing  the  downside  of  a 
cycle,  the  upelde  of  which  began  a  decade 
ago.  During  the  early  1980s  a  major  expan- 
sion In  our  general  purpose  forcea.  q;>eclfi- 
cally  Air  Faroe  aitd  Navy  squadrons,  was  Ini- 
tiated. This  program  was  well  under  way 
when  the  air  war  In  Vietnam  escalated.  As  a 
reault,  the  time  schedule  for  eqtilpplng  our 
wing  structure  with  modem  aircraft  was 
moved  ahead.  On  top  of  this,  we  had  to  re- 
place large  losses  of  jet  fighters  and  helicop- 
ters. Thus,  to  be  able  to  sustain  both  the  ac- 
celerated rate  of  buildup  and  the  level  of 
losses,  a  massive  increase  in  airframe  pro- 
duction was  undertaken. 


WIKDING   DOWIf    AnU«AMS    OtTTPUT 

Even  had  we  maintained  the  early  high 
levels  of  air  combat  in  Vietnam,  It  is  likely 
that  airframe  production  would  still  have 
slipped  as  fighter  and  helicopter  inventory 
goals  were  finally  met.  This  normal  retrench- 
ment, however,  was  accelerated  by  other  fac- 
tors. As  the  air  war  was  de-emphasized,  oiir 
losses  droiq>ed  sharply.  In  addition,  owing  to 
technical  and  cost  difficulties,  the  few  aircraft 
programa  still  scheduled  for  heavy  produc- 
tion In  the  ciuTent  period,  such  ss  this  F-111 
and  the  C-6A  programs,  were  scaled  back. 
Concurrently,  our  space  program  peaked  and 
civilian  air  carrier  requirements  for  new 
equipment  were  reduced. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minlmlae  the  pains  asso- 
ciated with  the  retrenchment  of  so  important 
an  Industry  as  this.  In  fact,  even  before  Lock- 
heed's most  recent  difficulties,  the  aerospace 
Industry  was  in  what  many  have  perhaps 
rightly  called  a  major  depression.  However,  if 
Lockheed  is  continuously  propped  up  (and 
I  mean  more  than  by  the  planned  loan  guar- 
antee) ,  without  a  major  reversal  in  the  long- 
term  aerospace  outlook,  some  other  major 
company  In  the  industry  must  find  itself  In 
trouble.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  embark  upon 
a  major  new  aeroapaoe  weapons  expansion, 
some  contraction  In  the  Industry,  some  fur- 
ther losses  of  jobs,  mergers  and  possibly 
bankruptcies,  appear  Inevitable. 

Despite  our  concern  with  the  current  re- 
cession, the  economy  today  Is  functioning 
In  a  wholly  different  world  from  that  which 
characterized  the  1930s,  when  the  severe 
financial  difficulties,  following  the  collapse 
of  the  economy,  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 

We  exist,  and  have  existed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  in  a  period  of  relative  pros- 
perity. Thus,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  government  loans  or  guarantees  as 
a  temporary  expedient  pending  a  return  to 
prosperity.  In  fact,  the  types  of  problems 
that  have  now  led  to  the  call  for  government 
guarantees  are  structural  and  threaten  to  be 
long-standing. 

Although  our  level  of  activity  by  any  his- 
toric standard  is  high,  profit  margins  have 
only  just  emerged,  and  then  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins,  from  their  lowest  levels  since 
the  1930s.  The  debt  burden  of  our  business 
Btruoture  has  risen  sharply.  As  a  result,  in- 
terest charges,  loan  amortizations  and  other 
legally  fixed  obligations  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  a  substantial  number  of 
large,  as  well  as  smaller,  business  enterprises 
are  barely  able  to  meet  their  ooounit- 
ments  at  the  present  depressed  levels  of 
cash  flow. 

PaOBLXM     UKXLT     TO     PXXSIST 

Unfortunately,  the  current  outlook  sug- 
gests that  the  problem  of  subnormal  cor- 
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porate  profitability  and  attendant  financial 
dlfflcultles  is  one  that  Is  apt  to  persist  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  throughout  the 
remainder  of  this  decade.  So  long  as  this 
condition  persists,  increaalng  demands  will 
be  heard  to  substitute  government  guar- 
antees for  private  financial  worthlnssa. 

If  margins  remain  subnormal  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  it  wUl  be  difficult  to 
raiae  the  substantial  quantities  of  equity 
money  that  almost  every  flow-of-funds  axMl- 
ysls  suggests  will  be  required.  Hence,  the 
longer-term  financial  prospects  of  American 
business  are  scarcely  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  current  dlfflcultles  are  of  a  short-term 
or  emergency  nature;  rather,  they  reflect  far 
more  basic  problems. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
while  the  quantity  of  long-term  savings 
flowing  into  the  capital  markets  does  vary 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  an  unlimited 
source  of  funds.  Qovemment  loan  guaran- 
tees tend  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  pool  of 
long-term  savings  available  for  nonguaran- 
teed  private  borrowing.  Hence,  the  Initial 
problem  of  Inadequate  cash  fiow  for  business 
will  tend  to  be  compounded  by  these  expand- 
Ing  guarantee  programs. 

In  such  a  case,  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  are  likely  to  be  faced  with  a 
major  dilemma  characterized  by  increasing 
demands  of  a  political  nature  on  a  limited 
resource — real  savings.  All  things  cannot  be 
accomplished.  Attempts  to  do  so  without 
realization  of  the  Implications  can  only 
lead  to  grave  disruptions  in  our  economic 
system. 
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PRIVATE    EFFORTS    TO    STEM    THE 
TIDE  OF  CRIME 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   ItXW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  8,  1971, 
highlights  a  growing  effort  by  residents 
of  the  Upper  West  and  East  Side  of  New 
York  City  to  cope  with  the  serious  inci- 
dents of  crime  in  their  neighborhood.  Be- 
set by  a  constant  series  of  attacks  on  the 
street  and  in  apartment  buildings,  citi- 
zens have  joined  together  to  hire  private 
guards  to  patrol  neighborhood  streets. 
The  presence  of  these  unarmed  guards 
acts  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  and  offers  a 
hope  for  communities  despairing  from 
the  daily  nightmare  of  being  assaulted  on 
the  streets.  If  any  trouble  occurs,  the 
guards  notify  the  police  immediately.  The 
police  department  has  praised  the  effort 
which  is  described  as  a  boon  to  law- 
enforcement,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  diminished  crime  on  the  patrolled 
streets.  Residents  pay  about  $5  per  month 
to  a  tenants  association  which  then  hires 
the  guards  recently  trained  by  a  private 
detective  and  security  agency.  Not  only 
has  the  program  had  an  impact  on  re- 
ducing crime,  but  communities,  feeling 
more  secure,  are  becoming  more  unified. 

The  Congress  should  applaud  efforts  of 
individual  citizens  to  supplement  pnibllc 
actions  against  crime.  In  the  past,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  en- 
courage just  such  private  initiative  and 
hope  that  the  success  of  this  program  will 
stimulate  Increased  individual  concern 
in  combating  crime  In  our  cities. 

The  article  foUows: 


Uas  or  PxiTAix  Patioucxm  Om  Citt  Oiaaais 

IMCBXASIMO 

(By  Ralph  Blumenthal) 

A  hapless  subway  purse  snatcher  picked  the 
wrong  street  on  which  to  seek  refuge  the 
other  night. 

Pursued  by  the  police,  the  thief,  puiM  m 
his  hand,  ran  out  of  the  subway  station  at 
88th  Street  and  Central  Park  West,  threw 
the  purse  away  ajid  lounged  In  front  of  a 
building,  trying  to  look  casual. 

But  Sol  Kamlnakl  saw  him  and  did  not  rec- 
ognice  him  as  a  resident  of  the  street.  When 
the  poUoe  arrived  moments  later,  the  stocky, 
elderly  Mr.  Kamlnakl — who  wears  a  badge  on 
his  shirt  and  a  blue  cap  and  carries  a  night- 
stick— pointed  the  suspect  out  tar  arrest. 

Mr.  Kamlnskl  Is  a  private,  unarmed  guard 
hired  from  a  protective  agency  by  residents 
of  the  88th  Street  block. 

Dramas  such  as  the  one  he  was  Involved 
in  are  being  played  out  nightly  on  a  growing 
number  of  Upper  West  and  East  Side  streets 
In  high  crime  areas,  where  residents  are  meet- 
ing the  burgeoning  threat  of  street  crime  by 
hiring  their  own  guards. 

xxpntnccMT  bbqan  in  'ss 

From  an  experiment  that  was  tried  on  90th 
Street  between  Central  Park  West  and  Coltun- 
bus  Avenue  three  years  ago,  the  practice  has 
now  spread  to  at  least  seven  other  Manhat- 
tan streets:  88th  and  89th  between  Central 
Park  West  and  Columbus;  lOad.  103d  and 
104th  between  Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive, 
and  93d  and  96th  between  Park  and  Lexing- 
ton Avenues. 

Tenants  on  at  least  two  other  West  Side 
streets — 106th  and  108th  between  Riverside 
and  West  End  Avenue — and  residents  of  Ja- 
maica Estates  in  Queens  are  considering  hir- 
ing guards. 

The  PoUce  D^>artment  welcomes  the  prac- 
tice, which  It  sees  as  a  boon  to  law-enforce- 
ment and  which  is  said  to  have  diminished 
crime  on  the  patrolled  streets. 

Deputy  Inspector  Richard  DlRoma  of  the 
24th  Precinct,  which  covers  the  area,  said 
that  before  the  pdvate  guard  was  hired  for 
88th  Street,  there  were  six  recorded- incidents 
of  street  crime — ranging  from  robberies  to 
muggings — on  the  street  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1989.  In  that  same  period,  eight 
crimes  were  committed  inside  buildings.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  the  inspec- 
tor said,  one  street  crime  was  reported  and 
nine  Inside  buildings. 

On  90th  Street,  a  photographer  who  calls 
himself  Domenlque  and  uses  no  last  name, 
was  the  main  organiser  at  the  street  patrol. 
He  said  that  there  had  not  been  a  successful 
assault-mugging  during  patrol  hours  since 
August,  1989,  but  that  before  the  guard  was 
hired  in  January  of  1989,  there  had  been  an 
average  of  one  mugging  a  night. 

"Our  guard  isnt  AttUa  the  Hun  but  then 
be  doesnt  have  to  be,"  said  John  W.  Apple- 
gate,  a  director  of  the  lOa-lOSd  Streets  Block 
Association  that  hired  a  guard  leas  than  two 
months  ago.  "All  he  has  to  be,"  he  went  on, 
"is  an  eminence  nolr." 

"Most  people."  Mr.  Applegate  said,  "are  stUl 
not  brazen  enough  to  commit  a  crime  In  full 
view  of  anyone  who  bears  any  resemblance  to 
a  law-enforcement  officer." 

LACK    POUCX    rOWKBS 

llie  block  associations  that  hire  the  guards 
and  the  agencies  that  provide  them  stress 
that  the  men  are  primarily  deterrents  to 
crime — a  role  «nphastaed  by  the  signs  usually 
prominently  displayed  at  the  ends  of  pa- 
troUed  streets:  "This  street  patrolled  by 
uniformed  guard." 

As  unarmed  civilians  without  police  pow- 
ers, the  guards  are  not  there  to  search  sus- 
picious persons,  make  arrests  or  fight  off  In- 
terlopers, although  they  will  do  all  three  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  a  resident.  Instead. 
they  are  supposed  to  telephone  the  police. 
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Thej  are  c*utloDed  not  to  interfere  in  do- 
mestic qu&rrelB. 

Despite  a  proliferation  of  guard  dogs  and 
training  kennels  throughout  the  city,  the 
street  guards  rarely,  if  ever,  use  a  dog  be- 
cause of  the  legal  liabilities  should  the  ani- 
mal bite  anyone. 

The  Tellow  Pages  list  three  pages  of  guard 
agencies,  but  the  Security  Specialists  Corpo- 
ration of  Long  Island  City.  Queens,  seems  to 
haye  the  most  residential  street  contracts, 
followed  by  World  Wide  Detective  Bureau 
and  VangiMutl  Investlgatlaa  Service. 

The  agencies  provide  their  street  patrol- 
men with  varying  degrees  of  training  before 
sending  them  out. 

Oenerally,  the  guards  are  taught  to  spot  a 
suspicious  person — one,  for  example,  who 
looks  In  every  parked  car  for  something  to 
steal;  to  remember  features  for  identifica- 
tion later,  and  how  to  fend  off  an  assailant 
by  prodding  him— not  beating  him — with  a 
nightstick. 

One  guard  on  patrol  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  said  he  had  received  no  training 
at  all.  Just  a  few  quick  tips  from  a  supervi- 
sor who  visited  him  on  duty. 

PAT  IS  ta  TO  ta.as  am  Rotnt 

The  guards  usually  earn  ta  to  92.25  an 
hour  and  generally  take  home  less  than  175 
a  week. 

"Oet  me  a  social  worker,"  pleaded  Mr.  Ka- 
mlnskl,  of  8Sth  Street,  who  works  for  Se- 
curity Services.  "I  cant  even  pay  my  rent." 

The  tenant  associations  pay  the  guard 
agencies  about  910.000  a  year  for  eight-hour 
evening  and  night  patrols  seven  days  a  week. 
(The  associations  prefer  to  keep  the  guards' 
precise  hours  vinannounced.) 

For  an  average  street,  the  assessment  for 
a  guard  for  each  family  or  apartment  Is  95 
a  month. 

Some  residents  say  they  get  more  for  their 
money  than  Just  protection. 

Susan  Dresner  of  West  88th  Street,  a 
teacher,  thwarted  a  knlfe-wleldlng  mugger 
Biz  months  ago,  hours  before  the  guard  came 
on  duty.  Her  assailant  ran  away  when  she 
cut  her  hand  wresting  the  knife  from  him. 

Miss  Dresner  said  "the  guard  unifies  the 
block.  He  plays  with  the  kids."  she  said.  'He 
greets  you  when  you  come  home.  Aside  from 
the  safety  function,  he's  bringing  the  small 
town  back." 


A  SHAMEFUL  RECORD 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  iCASSAcaussrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  editorials  which  point  out  the 
shameful  situation  by  which  the  United 
States  continues  to  give  American  aid 
to  Pakistan.  The  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  as  of  June  30.  1971.  states 
that: 

This  Incredible  policy  defies  imderstand- 
Ing. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  is  equally  critical  of  the  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  situation  outlined  In  these  two 
editorials  constitute  another  reminder  of 
the  abdication  by  the  Congress  of  its 
power  of  oversight  over  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Oovemment  as  well  as 
its  right  and  duty  to  participate  in  the 
formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

The  editorials  follow : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Profn  the  Washington  Poet,  July  5,  1971) 

U.S.  Asms  fob  Pakistan;  a  Sramxtttl 

Rbcobb 

The  Pakistani  army  undertook  to  crush  the 
autonomy  movement  In  East  Pakistan  on 
March  35.  Soon  after,  as  word  of  the  army's 
appalling  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  began 
to  seep  out,  the  question  was  asked  In  Wash- 
ington whether  arms  sold  or  given  by  the 
United  States  were  being  used  and,  further, 
whether  the  supply  of  these  arms  was  con- 
tinuing. Here  Is  the  record  of  the  answers 
given  In  Washington. 

April  3:  The  State  Department  said  It  could 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  reports  from  the 
scene  that  American  equipment  was  being 
used. 

On  April  20,  the  fact  no  longer  deniable, 
the  Department  Informed  Senator  Kennedy 
that  It  had  "expressed  our  concern  over  the 
use  of  American  arms  In  Eaat  Pakistan";  It 
added  that  "arms  acquired  from  a  number  of 
countries.  Including  China,  the  UJ8.S.R.  and 
the  U.K.,  also  have  been  used." 

Three  days  later:  The  Department  specifi- 
cally acknowledged  to  Senator  Pulbrtght  that 
"some  M-34  tanks  and  F-86  aircraft  have 
been  observed  In  use  In  East  Pakistan  in  re- 
cent weeks."  It  did  not  acknowledge  that 
these  tanks  and  planes  had  been  employed 
against  ragged  desperate  men  armed  with 
little  more  than  rifles.  If  that. 

AprU  6 :  Mr.  Fulbrlght  had  asked  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  for  Information  on  the 
"status  of  any  current  shipments"  of  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan.  The  following  week  a 
department  spokesman,  speaking  to  reporters, 
denied  that  the  United  SUtes  has  "a  large 
on-going  military  assistance  program  with 
Pakistan"  and  declared,  "There  Is  no — 
repeat — no  equipment  In  the  pipeline  and 
none  has  been  delivered"  under  a  one-shot 
October.  1070,  arms  deal.  Referring  to  a 
"modest"  sales  program  dating  from  1067  for 
"non-lethal  military  equipment,  spare  parts 
for  equipment  already  In  Pakistani  hands 
and  some  ammunition,"  he  said:  "Insofar  as 
shipments  under  these  agreements  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  this  matter  under  review." 

April  14:  An  unattrlbuted  report  appeared 
In  The  Washington  Poet  saying  that  arms 
shipments  were  continuing  but  with  mini- 
mum publicity.  The  next  day,  however,  a 
department  spokesman  concluded  a  review 
of  the  subject  this  way:  "In  short,  no  arms 
have  been  provided  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Pakistan  since  the  beginning  of  this  crisis, 
and  the  question  of  deliveries  will  be  kept 
under  review  In  light  of  developments." 

AprU  30:  The  department  told  Senator 
Kennedy:  ".  .  .  none  of  these  items  (on  the 
1067  'non-lethal'  list.  Including  ammimltlon) 
has  been  provided  to  the  Pakistan  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents  since  the  outbreak  of  fight- 
ing In  East  Pakistan  March  35-26,  and  noth- 
ing is  presently  scheduled  for  such  delivery." 

May  6:  Senator  Fulbrlght  was  told:  "In 
short,  no  arms  have  been  provided  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  and  the  question  of 
deliveries  Is  under  review." 

May  8:  The  Sonderbans,  a  Pakistani  ship 
carrying  arms  to  Pakistan,  sailed  from  New 
Tork,  without  public  announcement  or  pub- 
lic knowledge. 

June  17:  The  State  Department  told  re- 
porters, as  reported  in  this  newspaper  the 
next  day,  that  "no  deliveries  of  military 
equipment  has  been  made  to  Pakistan  since 
March  26,  when  the  fighting  began." 

June  23 :  The  department,  responding  to  a 
story  In  the  New  York  Times,  acknowledged 
that  two  shiploads  of  arms  were  going  to 
Pakistan  and  explained  that  they  had  been 
licensed  before  March  35.  The  same  day  the 
second  ship,  the  Padma.  sailed. 

Six  days  later:  The  administration  said  it 
would  allow  further  shipments  of  military 
material  If  licensed  before  March  36.  The 
first  reaaon  cited  was  to  apply  'leverage"  to 
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Induce  the  Pakistan  Oovemment  ( 1 )  to  bring 
about  a  political  accommodation  In  Bast  Pak- 
istan (It  has  yet  to  do  so)  and  <3)  to  take 
back  the  six  million  refugees  who  had  fled 
to  India  (the  flight  continues,  according  to 
report,  at  a  40.000-a-day  rate).  The  second 
reason  cited  by  the  administration — which 
had  earlier  downgraded  use  of  American  arms 
In  the  carnage  by  saying  Soviet,  Chinese  and 
British  arms  also  were  used — was  to  discour- 
age Pakistan  from  shifting  to  other  arms 
suppliers. 

June  38:  It  was  revealed  that  four  or  five 
more  arms  ships  were  scheduled.  The  ECaptal 
sailed  July  3. 

This  Is,  we  submit,  an  astonishing  and 
shameful  record,  with  two  meanings.  The 
first  Is  that,  for  the  shabbiest  of  poUtlcal 
reasons,  the  United  SUtes  is  supplying  mili- 
tary equipment  to  a  brutal  regime  that  has 
killed  an  estimated  300.000  of  its  citizens  and 
driven  some  six  mUllon  others  out  of  their 
country.  The  second  meaning  must  be  read 
In  the  context  of  the  current  controversy  over 
the  Pentagon  Papers,  which  turns  on  the 
public  right  to  know  and  the  government's 
right  to  conceal.  Here  we  have  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  how  the  System  really  works;  hid- 
den from  public  scrutiny,  administration 
officials  have  been  supplying  arms  to  Pakistan 
while  plainly  and  persistently  telling  the 
public  that  such  supplies  were  cut  off.  We 
asstime  that  this  deception  Is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  organizational  confusion  and  bu- 
reaucratic dlsslmulatlcHi  and  not  to  deliber- 
ate deceit.  The  fact  is:  arms  ships  still  sail. 
It  Is  up  to  the  President  to  stop  them — as- 
suming the  government  Is  serious  about  Its 
proclaimed  policy. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  30.  1971] 
Wht  Am  Pakistan? 

After  months  of  equivocation  and  evasion, 
the  State  Department  has  finally  made  It 
clear  that  the  Administration  Intends  to  keep 
on  furnishing  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  despite 
continuing  acts  of  repression  in  Bast  Pakis- 
tan that  have  shocked  the  world.  This  In- 
credible policy  decision  defies  understanding. 

The  admission  that  aid  is  continuing  Bfi 
before  undermines  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  public,  members  of  Congress  and 
at  least  one  vitally  interested  foreign  gov- 
ernment (India)  had  been  led  to  brieve — al- 
though always  in  evasive  language — that  all 
military  assistance  and  any  new  development 
assistance  for  Pakistan  would  be  held  In 
abeyance  until  there  was  progress  toward  a 
political  resolution  of  the  crisis  in  East  Pak- 
istan. The  exposure  of  this  deception  is  likely 
to  be  particularly  damaging  to  United  States 
relations  with  India,  whose  foreign  minister 
left  Washington  a  few  days  ago  with  what  he 
believed  were  firm  assurances  concerning 
American  policy  toward  Pakistan  that  have 
now  been  thoroughly  dlscremted. 

The  decision  to  continue  economic  aid  puts 
the  United  States  In  defiance  of  the  World 
Bank  tuad  the  eleven-nation  Aid  to  Pakistan 
Consortium,  wlilch  has  decided  Informally  to 
refrain  from  making  new  aid  commitments 
to  Islamabad  at  this  time.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration repeatedly  in  the  past  has  in- 
dicated ita  policy  would  be  to  channel  more 
and  more  United  States  aid  through  such 
international  means  in  order  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  unliaterai  decision  It  Is  now  m^ung 
In  respect  to  Pakistan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Administration  officials  say  they  opposed 
the  consortium  decision  because  It  amounta 
to  using  aid  as  a  political  Instrument.  But  at 
the  same  time  they  argue  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  aid  In  order  to  gain 
leverage  to  persuade  President  Yahya  Khan 
to  seek  a  political  solution  In  the  Kaat.  They 
can't  have  It  both  ways. 
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Perpetuation  of  American  aid  to  Pakistan 
is  not.  In  fact,  likely  to  help  persuade  the 
nUlitary  regime  there  to  move  toward  restora- 
tion of  genuine  democratic  government  any 
more  than  continuing  American  support  for 
the  Athena  Junta  has  helped  restore  demo- 
cratic rlghta  to  the  Greek  people.  It  wlU. 
however,  put  the  United  States  In  the  un- 
tenable position  of  underwriting  policies  of 
repression,  which  have  led  to  the  ruthless 
and  continuing  slaughter  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Bengalis  In  Bast  Pakistan. 
These  policies  have  already  driven  more  than 
six  mUllon  East  Pakistanis  Into  exUe  in 
India  where  their  presence  creates  grave 
political,  social  and  economic  tensions  and  a 
rising  threat  of  domestic  and  even  Interna- 
tional conflict. 

President  Yahya*s  recent  proposals  for  res- 
toration of  civilian  rule  offer  little  hope  for 
significant  change  since  they  continue  to 
exclude  the  outlawed  Awaml  League,  the 
party  which  won  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  votes  In  East  Pakistan  and  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  seata  In  the  unconvened 
National  Assembly  In  last  December's  elec- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  can  any- 
one in  Washington  explain  how  additional 
mUltary  or  developmental  aid  to  Pakistan  can 
be  Justified  morally  or  In  terms  of  this  coun- 
try's pragmatic  self-interest  In  peaceful, 
democratic  development  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent? 


"THE  WILD  BLUE  YONDER 
OVER  LAOS" 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


or    MASBACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  Just  read  an  article  detailing  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  and  over  Laos.  This  latest 
piece  of  writing  comes  from  Fred  Branf- 
man  and  appears  in  the  July  1971  issue 
of  Washington  Monthly  magazine.  Mr. 
Branfman  was  in  Laos  from  March  of 
1967  to  February  1971,  first  with  Inter- 
national Voluntary  Services,  and  then 
as  a  writer,  researching  the  bombing  of 
Laos  on  his  own.  He  interviewed  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  lived  imder  the 
bombs,  plus  many  American  officials  and 
pUots.  My  interest  in  reading  about  the 
effects  of  our  bombing  on  the  people  and 
land  of  Laos  Is  tempered  with  a  deep  sad- 
ness. I  am  saddened  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  forced  to  read  in  the  press  of  this 
Nation  information  my  Oovemment 
claims  is  too  sensitive  for  the  American 
public  to  be  exposed  to.  Just  as  it  is  a 
tragedy  for  this  esteemed  body  to  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  to  break  the  truth  to  us 
about  our  present  and  past  activities  in 
Vietnam,  so  It  Is  equally  troubling  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  forced  to  rely 
on  brave  and  tenacious  members  of  the 
press,  such  as  Mr.  Branfman.  for  our  in- 
formation on  what  our  country  Is  ac- 
tually up  to  in  Laos. 

As  long  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives votes,  as  It  did  on  Wednesday, 
against  being  fully  Informed  by  the  prop- 
er official  sources  as  to  what  our  actual 
activities  over  Laos  are.  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  depend  on  persons  such  as 
Mr.  Branfman  for  the  truth  about  our 
Nation's  continuing  war  upon  that  al- 


ready shattered  little  country  of  Laos.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Branf- 
man's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

[The  Washington  Monthly,  July  3,  1071] 
Thx  Wild  Blttx  Yonsek  Ovxa  Laos 
(By  Fred  Branfman) 

War  is  no  longer  the  desperate  annihilat- 
ing ttruggle  that  it  too*  .  .  .  It  i*  a  warfare  ot 
limited  aimt.  This  is  rutt  to  say  that  .  .  .  the 
conduct  of  war  .  .  .  has  become  less  blood- 
thirsty or  more  chivalrous.  On  the  contrary. 
.  .  .  But  in  a  physical  sense  UMr  involves  very 
tmaU  numbers  of  people,  mostly  highly 
trained  specialists.  The  fighting  .  .  .  takes 
place  on  the  vague  frontiers  whose  where- 
abouts the  average  man  can  only  guess  at  .  .  . 
George  Orwell,  1984 

Conventional  land  warfare,  George  OrweU 
predicted,  would  Inevitably  give  way  to  auto- 
mated war  as  military  technology  developed. 
The  war  In  Indochina  today  appears  to  be 
undergoing  such  a  transformation. 

Perhaps  unaware  of  this,  Americans  who 
watch  the  war  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
up  in  the  air.  While  most  people  believe  that 
bringing  the  troops  home  Is  synonymous  with 
getting  out  of  Vietnam,  ground  troops  are 
becoming  Irrelevant  to  the  war  effort.  The 
real  war  has  taken  off.  The  skies  are  being 
filled  with  American  planes  as  the  land  la 
emptied  of  ita  foot  soldiers. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  accom- 
plished massive  aerial  eecalatlon,  perhaps 
more  devastating  than  President  Johnson's 
troop  buildups  of  1066,  with  minimum  public 
notice  or  concern  because  the  country  stUl 
thinks  it  is  fighting  with  the  Green  Machine— 
the  ground  army — of  the  ie60e.  But  the 
war  of  the  1B70B  Is  that  of  the  Blue  Ma- 
chine— VS.  air  power — several  tho\isand  feet 
above  the  grunta,  climbing  away  from  any 
American  agony.  With  the  Inexorable  de- 
velopment of  American  air  technology,  Indo- 
china Is  already  becoming  Orwell's  battlefield. 

Since  Nixon  took  office,  and  as  ground 
troops  have  been  withdrawn,  more  than  3.7 
million  tons  of  bombs,  by  Pentagon  estimate, 
have  been  dropped  on  Indochina.  This  Is 
more  American  ordnance  than  was  absorbed 
by  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
during  World  War  n,  plus  the  Korean  war. 
We  are  dropping  six  million  pounds  of  bombs 
a  day,  4,000  pounds  every  minute. 

The  people  underwent  another  war:  the 
air  war.  They  learned  ariother  form  of  civili- 
zation: the  holes.  We  dug  day  and  night,  the 
planes  bombed  day  and  night.  Our  vUlage 
was  filled  with  bomb  craters,  the  land  made 
barren.  I  grieved  very  much  to  see  my  village 
in  ruiTis,  my  animals  vanished,  my  crops 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Each  day,  news  came  about 
such  and  such  a  village  being  bombed,  more 
and  more  deaths  and  wounded  .  .  . — from 
essay  by  teenage  refugee,  Laos 

The  bombing  of  Laos  has  doubled,  erasing 
whatever  restrictions  an  striking  civilian 
targeto  that  formerly  existed.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Tens  of  thousands  of  peasants  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  been  driven  undergroxind.  The 
Plain  of  Jars,  formerly  a  thriving  society 
of  some  50,000  people,  has  been  leveled  and 
emptied  of  Ita  Inhabltanta. 

The  Laos  pattam  has  been  repeated  In 
Cambodia.  Numerous  towns  and  vlUages 
have  already  been  decimated.  As  The  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  on  January  31.  1071, 
"the  United  States  Is  now  waging  a  full-dress 
air  war  across  Cambodia  [that]  now  rivals 
In  scope,  although  not  In  Intensity,  the  air 
war  m  Laos." 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  also 
resumed.  By  June  1,  air  raids  had  occurred 
on  43  days  since  the  first  of  the  year,  an 
average  of  twice  a  week.  As  Randy  Floyd,  a 
Marine  pilot  who  bombed  North  Vietnam  37 
times,  puts  It,  "Anywhere  In  North  Vietnam 
la    baAoaUy   a   free   drop   sone  ...  if   you 


dldnt  find  any  partlculsr  targvta  you  wanted 
to  hit.  then  normally  you'd  Just  drop  your 
bombs  wherever  you  wanted  to."  One  may 
or  may  not  accept  Hanoi  Radio  claims  that 
clvlUan  targeta  are  oonstantly  struck.  But  all 
Informed  American  sources  say  that  "pro- 
tective reaction"  strikes  sre  going  fsr  be- 
yond enemy  missile  sites. 

During  these  escalations,  there  has  been 
a  slgnlfloant  decrease  of  U.S.  air  activity 
within  South  Vietnam,  both  because  of  the 
slowdown  In  ground  activity  there  and  be- 
cause some  500  aircraft  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Monthly 
Amerloan  air  sorties  have  been  about  70  per 
cent  lower  this  year  In  South  Vietnam  than 
they  were  In  1068. 

It  la  assumed,  however,  that  should  fight- 
ing flare  up  again,  Amerloan  squadrons  will 
be  returned  from  their  present  resting  loca- 
tions In  J^Min,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Tai- 
wan, or  the  United  States — squadrons  that 
can  be  made  operational  in  three  days,  ac- 
oordlng  to  a  Seventh  Air  Force  Infonnatlon 
officer.  Most  Air  Force  personnel  I  Inter- 
viewed tended  to  minirn*»!i>  the  Importance 
of  the  reductions  In  Vietnam  Itself. 

In  any  event,  more  than  350,000  tons  of 
bombs — 300,000  pounds  every  hour — vrtll  be 
dropped  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Clearly, 
as  they  say  out  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  "The  name 
of  the  game  la  air." 

There  wasn't  a  night  when  we  tfiought 
we'd  live  until  rrxoming  .  .  .  never  a  rrwming 
we  thought  we'd  survive  until  night.  Did 
our  children  cry?  Oh.  yea,  and  we  did  also. 
I  just  stayed  in  my  cave.  I  didn't  see  the  sun- 
light for  two  years.  What  did  I  think  about* 
Oh.  I  used  to  repeat,  "please  don't  let  the 
planes  come,  please  don't  let  the  planes 
come,  please  don't  let  the  planes  come  .  .  ." 
— Refugee  from  the  Plain  of  Jars 

Many  Americans  believe  that  the  pattern 
of  the  war  fought  on  the  ground  in  Viet- 
nam wlU  spread  to  the  other  oountrles. 
Acttially,  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true.  The 
air  war  in  Laos  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years,  a  concurrent  experiment  with  the  land 
war  in  Vietnam.  Neither  experiment  has 
been  successful  In  stopping  guerrilla  forces, 
but  at  least  the  air  war  has  a  possibility  for 
surviving  the  domestic  poUtlcs  whUe  at  the 
same  time  delaying  communist  takeovers 
In  Indochina.  It  Is  perhaps  the  only  solution 
for  an  Administration  that  wanta  to  keep 
from  losing  wars  abroad  and  elections  at 
home. 

The  air  war  also  Involves  a  change  In  the 
tactics  of  battle.  If  a  guerrilla  is  a  flah 
among  the  sea  of  the  people,  the  objective 
of  the  land  war  Is  to  remove  the  fish.  The 
air  war.  however,  drains  the  sea.  It  has  para- 
lyzed the  civilian  p<^ulatlons.  Vietnam  is 
not  the  future  of  Laos,  but  Laos  may  be  the 
future  of  the  war  an  over  Indochina.  Tt» 
Era  of  the  Blue  Machine  has  arrived. 

This  is  my  daughter.  Khampbong.  She's 
three  year*  old.  I  was  fishing  in  a  stream 
with  all  seven  of  my  children  on  February 
38,  lOaB.  Suddenly  jeta  came  and  dropped 
antl-personnel  bombs  all  around.  Six  of  my 
seven  children  were  hit.  See.  you  oan  still 
feel  many  pelleta  in  Khamphong's  legs  and 
back.  There  was  no  soldiers  nearby — refugee 
from  Plain  of  Jars. 

For  the  last  two-and-a-haU  years,  bomb- 
ing has  been  the  heart  of  VS.  poUcy.  His- 
torians may  come  to  date  this  era  from 
January  30,  1060.  In  It,  war  Is  waged  pri- 
marily throiigh  the  aerial  bombardment  of 
populated  areas.  Heavy  bombing  of  civilian 
targeta  has,  of  course,  occurred  during  other 
wars,  and  In  the  Vietnam  war  before  1040. 
But  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  bombing 
powers  have  also  deployed  large  numbers  of 
ground  troops,  with  the  bombing  seen  as  a 
support  effort. 

What  the  Era  of  the  Bliae  Machine  means 
Is  no  better  lllustratsd  than  in  portkms  of 
Laos  ooBtroltod  by  the  Pathet  Lao.  Patbet 
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Lao  soDM  maeomptm  an  ar«a  th«  (Im  of  N«w 
York  ttata,  or  about  two-UUrcU  of  ttae  coun- 
trj.  They  an  compoMd  of  S-4.000  tiny  ni- 
UgM,  eacb  coDSlctUic  of  a  few  doaan  bamboo 
homaa,  a  pacoda,  rlea  storehouaaa,  a  few 
hundred  head  of  water  buffalo,  cowi,  pigs, 
chickens,  and  ducks,  and  inbablted  by  some 
of  the  poorect,  most  gentle,  rice  farmers  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

lach  day  for  the  last  aereral  years,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  d<rilars  of  the  world's 
moat  sophisticated  aircraft  have  been  hover- 
inc  over  these  Tlllaces:  Oil,  oa.  and  OVlO 
spotter  planes  at  2.000  feet;  All.  A29.  Tafl 
prop  bombers,  A047,  AC54,  AC110,  AC130 
gunshlps,  flare  ships,  reecue  and  gunsblp 
helicopters  at  5,000  feet;  F4,  PlOO,  P106.  A7. 
B57  jet  bombers.  Jet  reconnaissance,  EC47 
and  EC  119  electronic  aircraft  at  10,000; 
KC135  auper-tankers  at  30,000;  BAas  at  30,- 
000:  EC130  command  and  control  aircraft  at 
35,000;  and  SR7I  reconnaissance  aircraft  at 
70.000  feet. 

Olant  computers,  seismic  and  acoustic 
sensors.  Infra-red  devices,  and  ANAPQ108 
radar  (designed  to  see  through  trees)  have 
been  tracking  squat  Soviet-buUt  trucks  or 
farmers  trying  to  grow  rice  at  night;  laaer- 
gulded  bombs  and  TV-gulded  missiles  have 
been  loosed  on  buffalo,  trucks,  rice  store- 
bouses,  homes,  and  peasants  alike.  More  than 
two  million  tons  of  ordnance  have  been 
dropped.  $5-«10  bUllon  spent. 

By  the  admission  of  American  officials 
closely  associated  with  the  war  there,  Laos 
has  been  the  most  heaxHly  bombed  country 
in  the  history  of  aerial  voarfare. — The  Wash- 
ington Post,  May  23,  1971. 

Hundreds  of  case  histories  of  bombing 
casualties  have  been  recorded  on  film  and 
tape  In  the  refugee  camps.  Several  thousand 
refugees,  several  hundred  defectors,  and 
Western  observers  who  have  visited  these 
zones  all  report  constant  bombing  of  towns 
and  villages  and  widespread  destruction. 

Each  one  of  the  refugees  Interviewed  from 
both  northern  and  southern  Laos  said  that 
his  village  was  either  partially  or  totally  de- 
stroyed by  American  bombers  while  he  still 
resided  there,  or  that  beginning  In  1069  the 
planes  came  "like  the  birds."  as  one  old  man 
put  It.  "and  the  bombs  fell  like  the  rain." 

Ml  refugees  and  defectors  say  the  guer- 
rilla soldiers  avoided  the  villages,  neither 
bivouacking  In  them  nor  storing  arms  and 
ammunition  In  them.  All  say  that  the  vast 
majorliy  of  the  casualties  from  the  bombing 
were  civilian  and  not  military,  as  the  sol- 
diers were  out  in  the  forest  and  could  not 
be  found. 

A  signlflcantly  high  number  of  casualties 
are  children  and  old  people.  When  asked 
why.  refugees  explain  that  the  chUdren  like 
to  "play  around"  too  much  and  get  caught 
In  the  open  and.  confused  with  terror,  do 
not  make  It  to  the  boles.  Old  people  "often 
could  not  hear  well  or  could  not  run  fast 
enough."  one  chief  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  sub- 
district  explained.  He  also  said  that  most  of 
the  casualties  were  due  to  anti-personnel 
bombs  dropped  in  or  near  the  villages,  but 
that  napalm,  fragmentation  bombs,  and  600- 
pound  bombs  were  also  frequently  dropped. 
"During  1989  about  45  per  cent  of  the  people, 
mostly  old  people  and  women,  never  left 
their  trenches  or  caves  at  all.  They  were  too 
afraid.  The  others  woi^d  go  out  and  do  their 
work  If  they  dldnt  hear  the  planes  coming." 

Various  press  reports  suggest  that  the 
same  kind  of  bombing  is  going  on  in  guer- 
rilla-controlled Eones  of  Cambodia.  Pop- 
ulation estimates  for  these  zones  begin  at 
one  million.  The  air  war  Is  still  relatively 
new  there,  and  as  a  result,  refugees  who  have 
lived  for  long  periods  of  time  in  guerrilla 
areas  have  not  yet  come  Into  friendly  re- 
gions. But  private  Interviews  with  Informed 
American  soxirces  Indicate  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  civilian  targets  in  Cambodia  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  in  Laos. 

One  of  the  most  heavUy  bombed  areas  has 
been   the   Plain   of  Jars,   located   In   north- 
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eastern  Laos  and  controlled  by  the  Pathet 
Lao  since  1964.  If  Khe  Sanh  and  My  Lai  were 
the  symbols  of  American  ground  Interven- 
tion during  the  1960s,  the  Plain  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  automated  war  of  the  1970s. 

On  the  Plain,  once  Laos'  most  prospsroiu 
area,  there  were  no  American  ground  combat 
troops.  As  former  Ambassador  W.  H.  Sullivan 
told  the  U.S.  Senate  In  AprU,  1971,  the  area 
was  not  related  to  the  security  of  American 
ground  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  American- 
supported  Asian  troops  were  likewise  doing 
lltUe  flghtlng  there. 

Oeorge  Chapeller,  a  Belgian  U.N.  advisor, 
has  described  what  occurred:  .  .  In  1969 
...  jet  planes  came  dally  and  destroyed  all 
stationary  structures.  Nothing  was  left 
standing.  The  villagers  lived  In  trenches  and 
holes  or  in  caves.  They  only  farmed  at  night. 
In  the  last  phase,  bombings  were  aimed  at 
the  systematic  destruction  of  the  material 
basis  of  the  civilian  society." 

In  September.  1969,  CIA-supported  Meo 
troops  went  In  and  took  out  the  remants  of 
what  remained.  Some  35.000  refugees  were 
removed. 

The  Plain  of  Jars  Is  today  a  deswted  waste- 
land. 

Sure,  some  of  the  villages  get  bombed, 
there's  no  other  way  to  fight  a  war  out  here, 
for  God's  sake.  It's  a  war,  and  the  civilians 
have  to  suffer.  We  did  it  at  Cherbourg,  didn't 
we? — L.  Hafner,  Deputy  Director,  US  AID/ 
Laos.  January  4,  1971 

All  refugees  talk  about  the  bombing.  They 
don't  like  \it].  But  even  if  you  found  an  ex- 
amvle  in  which  it  was  proven  conclusively 
that  houses  were  bombed,  so  what? — J.  Wil- 
liamson, USAID  refugee  relief  chief,  Vienti- 
ane, February  2,  1971 

While  American  officials  concede  that  vil- 
lages are  frequently  bombed,  they  tend  to 
attribute  this  to  Air  Force  "stupidity."  "con- 
fusion." or  "overkill."  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  American  policymakers  also 
share  the  responsibility.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dennis  J.  Doolln  has 
testified  to  Congress  that  in  Laos  "all  United 
States  operations.  Including  our  air  opera- 
tions, are  controlled  by  the  U.S.  ambassador." 

All  Indications  are  that  the  American  am- 
bassador has  approved  strikes  against  civilian 
targets  In  Pathet  Lao  zones.  As  Robert 
Shaplen  has  written  In  Foreign  Affairs,  an 
American  goal  has  been  to  "destroy  the  so- 
cial and  economic  fabric  In  Pathet  Lao 
areas."  In  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  com- 
munists' stronger  ground  army  by  depriving 
It  of  Indigenous  food  supplies,  disrupting 
communications,  killing  off  potential  recruits 
or  porters,  demoralizing  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  causing  a  refugee  flow  to  friendly 
zones. 

Informed  sources  Indicate  that  this  has 
largely  been  due  to  pressure  from  the  CIA, 
which  Is  heavily  Involved  In  targeting  Amer- 
ican bombing  strikes  in  Laos.  The  CIA  has 
Its  own  photo-reconnaissance  team,  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  and  ground  observers  in 
Pathet  Lao  zones.  Together  with  Air  Force 
personnel.  CIA  representatives  partlclp>ate  in 
weekly  meetings  at  Udorn  Air  Force  Base  In 
Thailand  to  draw  up  target  listings. 

Largely  because  of  its  direction  of  the 
Armee  Clandestine,  an  indigenous  paramili- 
tary force,  the  CIA,  sources  ray.  has  consist- 
ently placed  Inhabited  villages  on  the  target 
list  In  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  Pathet  Lao. 

It  Is  certainly  clear  that  the  American 
embassy  has  taken  few  steps  to  enforce  the 
Rules  of  Engagement  (military  rules  of  war- 
fare that  prohibit  attacks  on  civilians).  To 
this  day,  only  one  Junior  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer has  been  assigned  to  check  proffered 
target  listings.  Virtually  no  mechanism  has 
been  estaJ>llshed  to  monitor  strikes,  and  there 
are  no  known  Instances  of  disciplinary  action 
being  taken  against  pilots  for  bombing  civil- 
ian targets  in  Pathet  Lao  zones,  although 
a  few  have  been  punished  for  strikes  on 
friendly  villages. 
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Now  the  cabinet  i*  in  deep  discutsion  of  a 
series  of  proposals  by  General  Henri  Navarre, 
commander  <n  chief  in  Indochina,  that  the 
war  be  increasingly  turned  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese them*elt>es,  permitting  France  to  re- 
duce the  burden  on  its  manpower  and 
economy.  Life,  August  3,  1953. 

The  bombing  of  villages  results  most  fun- 
damentally from  a  25-year-long  American  re- 
fusal to  allow  guerrilla  forces  to  come  to  pow- 
er In  Indochina. 

Richard  Nixon's  first  public  admission  on 
AprU  17.  1971.  that  withdrawal  hinges  on 
keeping  a  noncommunlst  government  ex- 
plains the  reliance  on  bombing. 

For  Asian  ground  armies  alone  will  hardly 
acoomplish  what  560,000  American  troops 
could  not.  The  ARVN,  whatever  its  Improve- 
ment in  the  Isst  five  years,  remains  riddled 
with  corruption,  elitism,  and  poorly  motivat- 
ed conscripts.  As  their  raping,  looting  and 
indiscriminate  shelling  of  towns  has  shown 
in  Cambodia,  they  have  yet  to  master  the 
most  elemental  rules  of  ground  warfare  in 
Indochina.  Their  fallxires  In  Laos,  and  their 
loss  of  64  posU  In  the  "pacified"  Mekong 
Delta  during  the  first  four  months  of  1971, 
have  surprised  few  old  Indochina  hands. 

The  Lon  Nol  army,  although  iu  soldiers' 
courage  is  often  admirable  has  made  little 
headway,  even  with  ARVN  help.  The  guerril- 
las now  control  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
Cambodia. 

The  Royal  Lao  Army  and  CIA-dlrected 
Armee  Clandestine  In  Laos  are  even  weaker. 
With  the  communist  capture  of  the  Bolovens 
Plateau  in  May  of  this  year,  the  Royal  Lao 
government  now  controls  little  more  than 
the  major  towns. 

And  the  Royal  Thai  army  Is  something  of 
a  standing  Joke  In  South  Vietnam.  Assigned 
to  guard  one  comer  of  Long  Binb  base.  Its 
nuijor  accomplishment  to  date  has  been 
mastering  the  complexities  of  the  black  mar- 
ket. 

At  this  writing.  Asian  troops  are  essential- 
ly playing  a  supplemental  role:  serving  as 
live  bait  to  lure  the  enemy  out  into  the  open 
for  the  bombers,  as  in  the  February,  1971. 
Laotian  Invasion:  searching  for  enemy  sup- 
plies, as  in  the  A  Shau  valley:  taking  out 
refugees,  as  on  the  Plain  of  Jars:  and  guard- 
ing the  major  bases  and  towns.  In  any  case, 
we  risk  Vtetnamlzatlon  because  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  It.  We  rely  on  the  bombs. 

Me  Ou  was  59  when  she  died  on  February 
20.  1969.  It  toas  a  cold  day  and  she  decided 
to  leave  the  trench  about  3  p.m.  to  get  some 
clothing  for  herself  and  the  children.  The 
jets  bombed  while  she  was  in  the  house.  She 
was  burned  alive — Me  Ou's  son-in-law.  Plain 
of  Jars 

Domestic  pressures  generated  by  the 
ground  war  have  also  played  a  part  In  the 
shift  to  air.  The  Vietnam  ground  war  costs 
more  In  money  and  In  lives.  The  American 
people  will  nol  continue  to  pay  the  price 
that  has  already  come  to  9100  billion  spent. 
60.000  dead,  300,000  wounded— nor  wUl  the 
troops,  who  are  now  in  grassy-headed  revolt 

The  air  war,  however,  provides  few  such 
problems.  Although  its  cost  Is  considerable, 
probably  over  910  billion  annually,  much  of 
the  money  used  for  upkeep  of  air  bases  and 
development  of  new  aerial  technology  would 
l)e  spent  even  without  the  air  war. 

Charles  Schultz,  former  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  estimates  that  costs 
above  normal  upkeep  of  bases  and  produc- 
tion of  aircraft  are  93-3  billion  for  1973.  And 
more  Important.  U.S.  casualties  are  minimal 
from  the  air.  American  pilots,  freed  from 
the  discomforts  of  the  ground  war,  and  rarely 
seeing  the  people  they  kill,  tend  to  raise  few- 
er complaints. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  Informa- 
tion about  the  air  war  Is  as  ethereal  as  the 
atmosphere  Itself.  It  can  be  kept  far  from 
public  and  congressional  consciousness;  and. 
since  there  are  no  tales  of  atrocities  and 
few  pictures  of  the  bombing,  domestic  reac- 
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tlon  to  Its  more  questionable  moral  aspects 
is  muted. 

The  U.S.  public  Is  generally  unaware  of 
the  massive  bombing  In  Laos,  for  example. 
Newsmen  have  not  been  permitted  to  go  out 
on  bombing  raids  over  Laoe,  although  they 
can  go  over  South  Vietnam,  They  have  usual- 
ly not  been  allowed  to  interview  the  Ameri- 
can air  attache  in  Vientiane  or  the  pilots 
bombing  Laoe  from  Thailand,  When  asked, 
official  spokesmen  merely  deny  that  civilian 
targets  are  bombed,  and  almost  all  Informa- 
tion Is  classified  beyond  public  reach. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  what  free- 
dom an  air  war  allows  the  government  oc- 
curred In  November.  1968.  when  criticism  of 
the  well -publicized  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam had  reached  Its  peak.  President  Johnson 
halted  the  bombing,  a  move  still  regarded  by 
the  antiwar  forces  as  one  of  the  few  Impor- 
tant victories  of  the  peace  movement. 

But  the  bombing  never  stopped.  It  Just 
shifted  to  north  Laos,  leading  to  far  greater 
destruction  of  villages  than  occurred  in 
North  Vietnam.  There  was  no  public  reac- 
tion, however.  Neither  the  people,  nor  their 
congressmen,  even  knew  It  had  happened. 

In  August  1969,  the  jets  bombed.  Nang 
Pha  Sii,  my  daughter-in-law,  was  in  a 
trench.  A  bomb  landed  nearby,  killing  her 
father  and  wounding  her  mother  and  two 
other  villagers.  She  was  killed,  shieldirig  her 
year-old  baby  with  her  body.  Soldiers?  Oh, 
they  didn't  come  near  the  villages.  They 
knew  they'd  be  bombed — Nang  Pha  Sii's 
mother-in-law.   Plain  of  Jars 

The  opportunities  the  bombing  provides 
for  developing  and  testing  sophisticated 
weaponry  Is  another  factor  leading  to  Its  con- 
tinuation. While  a  foot  soldier  can  support 
Just  so  much  new  technology  on  his  back,  the 
air  war  provides  a  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
all   the  gadgetry  of   the  nuclear  age. 

This  Is  seen  as  giving  us  Important  ad- 
vantages over  our  adversaries.  "The  Russians 
are  going  nuts  over  what  we're  learning  out 
here.  They're  dying  that  they  can't  test  their 
stuff  out,"  explained  one  happy  pilot  at 
Danang  Air  Force  Base  last  November, 

Later  on,  the  pilot  added  one  of  the  stand- 
ard comments  heard  on  Air  Force  bases  In 
Indochina:  "It  may  sound  trite,  but  It's  the 
only  war  we've  got.  Do  you  realize  this  Is  the 
only  place  In  the  world  right  now  where  you 
can  drop  live  bombs?" 

Although  the  number  of  bases  has  de- 
creased by  four  in  1970  Pacific  Air  Force  in- 
stallations still  stretch  from  Hawaii  to  Thai- 
land. The  command's  area  of  responsibility 
covers  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face— an  area  with  a  population  of  more  than 
one-billion  people  living  under  the  flags  of 
27  Tuitions.  Pacific  Air  Forces  has  justly 
earned  the  title  "Guardians  of  the  Pacific."— 
Air  Force  magazine.  May   1971. 

Only  as  one  drives  past  the  paddy  fields 
and  samlor  drivers  onto  an  American  air  base 
in  Indochina  does  one  begin  to  appreciate 
Just  how  awesome  a  military  force  the  Blue 
Machine  is. 

Miles  of  roads  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  (sm  airman,  perhaps  apocryphally, 
is  said  to  have  measured  the  roads  on  Korat 
Air  Force  Base  and  found  that  there  were 
enough  for  a  two-lane  highway  to  Peking 
and  back).  There  are  thousands  of  pre-fab 
structures,  quonset  huts,  trailers,  tents, 
wooden  and  cement  buildings;  acres  of  hos- 
pitals, commissaries,  canteens,  nightclubs, 
restaurants,  swimming  pools,  barracks,  gaso- 
line pumps,  garages,  buses,  trucks,  jeeps, 
radios,  radar  installatloiu,  warehouses,  of- 
fices, and  hangars;  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel 
on  the  "fuel  farm";  closed-circuit  TV  and 
radio  and  giant  movie  theaters. 

Thousands  of  American  and  Asian  person- 
nel drive,  scurry,  loll  about;  pilots,  radio  op- 
erators, mechanics,  bomb-loaders,  fuse-in- 
stallers, "fuel  farmers",  gas-pump  operators, 
drivers,  electricians,  carpenters,  janitors,  doc- 
tors,  medical   orderlies,   lawyers,   chiq>laln8. 


cooks,  MPs,  guards,  loaders,  stackers,  waiters, 
"hooch-glrls,"  secretaries,  clerks.  Information 
officers,  launderers,  photo  Interpreters,  gun- 
ners, navigators,  men  wearing  the  uniforms 
of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  Marines,  Army,  Air 
America,  Continental  Air  Service,  and  Pan 
American  and  Northwest  airliners. 

And  then  there  are  the  planes  constant- 
ly taxiing,  taking  off.  fiylng,  landing — sleek, 
squat,  giant,  tiny,  sliver,  camoufiage-green. 

And  finally,  of  course,  the  ordnance. 

There  are  five  such  Installations  In  South 
Vietnam,  with  some  40.000  American  air- 
men; five  in  Thailand,  with  36,000  airmen; 
four  to  six  aircraft  carriers  operating  In  and 
out  of  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  with  some 
10-13,000  personnel;  and  a  dozen  smaller 
American-directed  bases  throughout  Indo- 
china for  indigenous  air  forces. 

These  installations  are,  of  course,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  Blue  Machine.  A  logistics 
network  stretching  through  18  major  air 
bases  In  the  Pacific  back  to  112  In  the  United 
States  provides  the  men  and  planes  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  bombs  falling. 

"I'm  as  liberal,  as  much  for  peace  as  any- 
one else  Bui  war  is  not  a  pretty  thing.  In 
a  guerrilla  war,  the  civilians  are  going  to  pay 
a  price.  War  has  now  progressed  to  a  point 
where  you're  going  to  bomb  civilian  targets 
and  that's  it.  I'll  be  frank.  I'm  trained  to  kill 
people.  I  dont  like  it  particularly.  But  when 
the  time  comes,  I'm  vrepared  to  do  it." — 
AmeHcan  F4  pilot,  Saigon,  November  14, 
1970. 

The  image  of  the  Air  Force  that  most 
Americans  grew  uo  with  was  embodied  In 
the  fighter  pilot.  We  still  think  In  terms  of 
World  War  II  movies:  blue-eyed,  blond- 
haired  young  men  soaring  Into  the  sky  to 
defend  Ood  and  country  against  the  heathen 
Kraut  or  Jap. 

The  Air  Force  Itself  Is  stlU  modeled  after 
this  tradition.  The  F4  and  F105  Jets,  which 
have  done  most  of  the  bombing  In  Indochina, 
are  designed  as  fighters,  not  bombers.  The 
training  emphasis  for  pilots  Is  still  on  the 
techniques  of  aerial  combat,  the  need  to 
establish  "air  super'orlty." 

The  pilots  have  fought  few  aerial  duels 
In  Indochina,  however.  And  bombing  vil- 
lages Just  hasn't  been  the  same  thing.  As 
long  as  bombing  went  on  In  Vietnam,  morale 
remained  high.  The  relatively  significant 
number  of  military  targets,  the  heavy  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  North  Vietnam  satisfied  the 
pilots'  need  for  a  challenge.  And  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  goal  of  providing  air  support 
for  the  550.000  American  troops  on  the 
ground  seemed  worthy  enough.  As  one  pilot 
explained.  "Bombing  for  troops  in  combat  Is 
the  most  satisfying.  It's  really  great  to  have 
them  tell  you  afterwards,  'We'd  have  been 
overrun  If  you  hadn't  come.'  I  really  like 
working  with  people." 

With  the  switch  to  bombing  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  raUon  d'etre  of  the  Air  Force 
seems  to  have  disapoeared.  Antiaircraft  fire 
is  relatively  light.  Plane  losses  In  Laos  have 
averaged  four  a  month  for  the  last  year,  for 
example,  compared  to  30  a  month  In  North 
Vietnam  during  1965-1968.  There  are  no 
American  units  to  support.  There  are  few 
large  bridges,  factories,  or  other  targets 
which  seem  worth  hitting. 

Pilot.  Our  500-pound  nape  canisters  are 
newer,  they  have  a  better  dispersal  pattern 
than  the  older  1,000-pouruters. 

Information  officer:  Hey,  you're  not  sup- 
P'-se-i  to  talk  about  the  napalm. 

Pilot:  No .  Why  not? 

Information  officer:  Well,  you  know  those 
college  kids.  Pretty  soon  they're  going  to 
put  poor  Dow  Chemical  out  of  busirtess. 
You're  not  supposed  to  talk  about  it  to  the 
press. 

Pilot:  Well,  it  seems  pretty  ridiculous  to 
me  that  people  can  be  so  emotional  about 
how  you  kill  people.  What's  so  bad  about 
nape  anyway? 


— conversation  at  Danang  Air  Force  Base, 
November  1970 

The  pilots  themselves  tend  to  be  an  odd 
combination  of  hot  rodder  and  technocrat. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  discussing  the  technical  details  of  their 
work  and  take  it  quite  seriously.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  one  pilot  says,  "Pilots  are 
more  Immature  than  most  civilians  their 
age.  They  sort  of  like  to  play  cowboys  and 
Indians.  That's  part  of  the  attraction  of 
being  a  pilot."  On  a  visit  to  Danang  Air 
Force  Base.  I  was  surprised  to  see  sharks' 
teeth  and  mouths  painted  on  the  noses  of 
the  P4s.  "It's  good  for  morale,"  a  pilot  ex- 
plained proudly. 

Pilots  tend  to  get  restless  without  a  chal- 
lenge. This  has  led  to  increasing  frustra- 
tion with  their  role  In  the  last  two-and-a- 
half  years.  One  pUot  explained.  "You  go  up 
over  Laos  and  It's  Just  not  that  satisfying.  All 
you're  doing  Is  bombing  roads  and  Inani- 
mate objects.  But  even  that's  more  exciting 
than  South  Vietnam.  In  Laos  at  least  you 
get  some  antiaircraft  fire." 

Such  problems  were  illustrated  In  a  long 
Interview  with  several  F4  pilots  at  Danang 
in  November,  1970,  Conversation  for  the 
first  several  hours,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  was 
rather  dry  and  technical.  Discussion  focused 
on  the  capabilities  of  different  aircraft  and 
kinds  of  ordnance,  weapons-delivery  systems, 
and  navigational  problems. 

At  one  point,  however,  the  pilots  were 
asked  if  they  got  any  feedback  on  people 
killed  In  action  as  a  result  of  their  raids.  As 
the  men  in  the  room  began  to  chuckle,  one 
pilot  explained:  "You've  hit  on  a  rather  sore 
point,  you  know.  You  could  say  there's  kind 
of  a  controversy  between  us  and  the  grunts 
on  that  subject ."■  He  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  pilots  felt  that  the  foot  sol- 
diers were  taking  credit  for  aerially-Inflicted 
casualties. 

The  pilots  grew  gradually  more  and  more 
Indignant  as  they  told  personal  anecdotes 
of  having  been  "robbed"  of  'kills."  A  typical 
example  was  given  by  the  pilot  who  ex- 
ploded, "One  day  we  went  In  over  a  NcMth 
Vietnamese  military  camp  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. It  was  right  out  in  the  open,  so  we 
could  see  it  and  everything.  We  plastered  the 
place,  napalm.  SOO-pounders.  the  works.  I 
know  we  had  kills,  you  could  see  people  run- 
ning all  over  the  place,  buildings  burning. 
There  was  no  way  for  there  to  be  no  KIA. 
But  do  you  know  what  happened?  The 
grunts  came  In  and  reported  25  enemy 
killed  by  ground  fire.  All  they  did  was  shoot 
their  Ml 6s  Into  the  corpses  and  then  claim 
they'd  killed  them.  Tlie  nerve.  Can  you 
Imagine?" 

Such  haggling  over  body  counts  does  not, 
of  course,  satisfy  the  pilots'  competitive 
urges.  And  though  they  try  to  compensate 
by  striving  to  win  the  "Gunflghter  of  the 
Month"  award — based  on  percentage  of 
bombs  dropped  In  the  target  area — It  hardly 
suffices.  As  one  F4  pilot  said.  ""Bombing  the 
North  really  keeps  morale  up.  Every  man 
likes  to  feel  that  he's  an  adventurer.  I'll  tell 
you.  It's  exciting  to  come  down  the  chute 
with  the  flak  flying  all  around  you.  Tlie  gen- 
eral attitude  around  here  is  'let's  keep  the 
war  going.  It's  dying.'  " 

.  .  .  Our  air  activities  ate  governed  by  strict 
Rules  of  Engagement  and  Operations  Author- 
ities designed  to  minirtxize  civilian  casualties. 
— Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Doolin,  Ken- 
nedy hearings.  May  1970  .  .  .  the  United 
States  Air  Force  contribution  teas  limited  to 
striking  at  [military  targets]  .  .  .  it  was  the 
policy  not  to  attack  populated  areas — former 
Ambassador  W.  H.  Sullivan,  Symirmton  hear- 
ings, fall  1989. 

The  pilots'  Indifference  to  the  air  campaign 
in  Laos  and  Oambodla  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  constant  strikes  against  villages.  As  one 
pilot  who  has  bombed  In  both  northern  and 
southern  Laos  explains  It,  "Sure,  we're  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  Rules  of  Engagement, 
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like  not  bombing  within  500  meters  of  an 
ftctlve   Tillage.   But  all   of  tbeae  rules  and 

regulations  dont  mean when  you  have 

a  guy  In  an  aircraft.  Iflnety-flve  per  cent 
of  the  guys  have  no  qualma  about  dropping 
bombs  anywhere.  Very  few  differentiate 
where  the  bell  they  bomb." 

The  bombing  of  dvlllans  l»  alao  a  recult 
of  the  fact  that  pilots  cannot  eaally  locate 
military  targets  In  Laoa  and  Cambodia.  The 
guerrlllae  more  through  the  forest  at  night 
In  small  groups.  There  are  no  munitions 
factories  or  espoaed  military  camps,  and 
arms  depots  are  hidden  \mderground.  And 
since  the  targets  that  are  traceable,  such  as 
trucks,  are  of  minor  Importance,  pilots  tend 
not  to  risk  bombing  from  lower  altitudes. 
"When  you  go  down  in  Laos,  you  dont  face 
a  rery  bright  future,"  an  F4  pilot  said,  "and 

frankly,  I'm  Just  not  going  to  risk  my 

for  a  goddamned  truck."  Prom  higher  up, 
especially  In  the  monsoon  season,  the  bomb- 
ing takes  place  without  the  pilot  ever  seeing 
the  ground  below.  It  Is  not  siirprlslng  that 
one  pilot  estimated  that  only  one  of  ten 
bombs  generally  falls  anywhere  near  the  tar- 
get. Many  of  these  bombs  fall  on  villages,  for. 
In  places  like  Laos  and  Cambodia,  most  vil- 
lages are  located  on  or  near  the  road.  "When 
you  have  to  bomb  trucks  one  by  one,  you're 
going  to  kill  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
civilians,"  one  pilot  says. 

Pilots  who  cannot  locate  any  targets  are 
discouraged  from  wasting  their  bombs  by 
dumping  them  at  jea  or  In  unoccupied  for- 
ests. "The  pilot  who  doesn't  get  rid  of  his 
ordnance  somehow,"  a  pilot  says,  "Is  a  rare 
exception."  So  they  end  up  striking  the  only 
thing  they  can  see  from  the  air — villages. 

Nixon  Adminittration  offlciaU,  as  Aid  those 
in  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy  Administra- 
tions,  say  that  never  before  has  such  care 
been  taken  to  spare  civilians  in  bombing 
raids. — George  Wilson.  The  Washington  Post, 
April  1971 

Another  factor  leading  to  low  Air  Force 
morale  has  been  the  military  Ineffectiveness 
of  the  bombing. 

The  major  success  claimed  for  the  bomb- 
ing by  the  Pentagon  Is  that  It  destroys  seven 
of  eight  trucks  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail.  This  appears  to  be  more  a  re- 
flection of  what  some  of  us  call  the  "Leff 
Syndrome,"  however,  than  reality. 

Amle  Leff,  an  Air  Force  doctor  at  Udom 
Base  In  Thailand,  achieved  some  local  fame 
during  the  great  Oonorrhea  Crisis  In  the  fall 
of  1909.  Charged  with  controlling  venereal 
disease  for  Udom's  airmen,  Leff  was  in- 
structed by  his  hospital  commander  to  get 
the  rate  below  one  case  per  1. 000  men  per 
day  for  the  month  of  December,  1989.  Try- 
ing his  best,  the  good  doctor  lectured, 
charted,  and  examined.  But,  alas,  the  rate 
was  still  l.S.  A  hospital  superior  ordered  blm 
to  lower  the  figures  anyway.  Although  he  re- 
fused. Leff  later  found  It  common  practice 
elsewhere  for  rates  to  be  finagled.  Incensed, 
I^ff  aaka,  "If  they'd  change  gonorrhea  rates, 
what  else  would  they  falsify?" 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that  they 
falsify  the  high  "truck-klU  '  ratio. 

No  lees  an  authority  than  former  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  UcNamara,  after  all,  re- 
vealed In  the  fall  of  1968  that  bombing  raids 
on  the  Ho  Chi  IKlnh  Trail  bad  reduced  the 
flow  of  men  and  supplies  by  no  more  than 
10-lS  per  cent. 

Subsequent  events  seem  to  bear  this  analy- 
sis out:  communist  successes  against  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  In  February 
1971:  the  uncovering  of  supply  complexes  In 
the  A  Shau  Valley  In  May,  1971;  significant 
guerrilla  advances  In  southern  Laos  during 
the  same  month:  the  ongoing  communist 
mUltary  success  in  Cambodia  despite  the 
closing  of  SlhanoukvUle  port.  All  this  sug- 
gttsts  that  however  many  trucks  are  being 
destroyed  from  the  air.  communist  forces 
are  suffering  few  serious  supply  problems. 

My   way  of   killing  people  U  better  than 
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their  way.  The  Pathet  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  a  plague.  We  have  to  eliminate  them. 
They  have  no  regard  for  human  life. — F4 
pilot,  Danang,  November  38.  1970 

Despite  the  inefficiency  of  the  bombing, 
there  U  litUe  likelihood  that  It  wUl  be  halted. 

The  Air  Force  argues  strongly,  that  bomb- 
ing has  been  most  successful.  Even  where  it 
admits  limited  failure,  as  for  example  in  the 
inability  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  halt  the  flow  of  supplies  into  the  South,  it 
ascribes  this  to  improper  constraints  placed 
on  it  by  civilians. 

As  one  F4  pilot  put  it,  "Targeting  for  air 
war  North  was  done  by  Washington.  This 
gives  the  enemy  the  advantage.  The  whole 
problem  comes  from  Keiuiedy's  'flexible  re- 
sponse' idea.  You  hit  me  on  the  foot,  I  hit 
you  on  the  ankle.  Tou  hit  me  on  the  knee.  I 
hit  you  on  the  shin.  But  It  doesn't  work.  If 
you  hit  me  on  the  foot,  I  should  slug  you 
with  a  club  and  put  you  out  of  commission. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  were  right.  Let's  face 

It.  we  ]\ist  attacked  the  .  But  when 

we  did  decide  to  bomb  them,  we  should  have 
kicked  the  out  of  them." 

Some  critics  see  an  element  of  cynicism 
in  continued  Air  Force  claims  of  success. 
They  suggest  that  they  are  produced  to 
Justify  more  money  from  Congress,  and  more 
weapons  development. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  In  this, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  Air  Force  person- 
nel are  by  and  large  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  bombing  has  been  effective,  not  because 
it  has  cut  off  supply  lines,  but  because  it  has 
made  the  enemy  "pay  a  price"  for  his  con- 
quests. OuerrlUas  in  Indochina,  it  is  argued, 
are  an  implacable  force  bent  on  military 
victory,  and  whatever  we  do  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  them  is  Justifiable. 

This  war  from  the  pilot's  standpoint  is  a 
very  impersonal  one.  whether  or  not  you  be- 
lieve the  goals  that  the  government  prescribes 
for  us.  Most  of  the  pilots  fust  go  along  and 
figure,  well,  it's  a  fob.  You  fly.  Tou  see  flak 
at  night.  That's  about  as  close  to  ioar  as  we 
get.  Sometimes  you  get  shot  down,  but  you 
don't  see  any  of  the  erplosUms.  Tou  can  look 
back  and  see  'em,  but  you  don't  tee  any  of 
the  blood  or  any  of  the  flesh.  Tou  go  out. 
fly  your  n^^ssion.  you  come  back  to  your  air- 
conditioned  hooch  and  drink  beer  or  what- 
ever. Tou're  not  in  contact  with  it.  .  .  . 
— Randy  Floyd.  Marine  Corps  pilot. 

The  increasing  automation  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  effort  in  Indochina  will  have 
an  impact  extending  far  beyond  that  un- 
happy region.  One  of  its  far-reaching  rami- 
fications is  the  change  it  Is  bringing  to  the 
psychology  of  warfare. 

It  is  not  only  that  few  of  the  Laotian 
or  Cambodian  peasants  presently  living  un- 
der the  bombing  have  no  Idea  what  an 
American  Is.  why  the  United  States  is  bomb- 
ing them — It  Is  also  that  few  of  the  Amer- 
icans involved  in  the  air  war  have  ever  seen 
a  I*otlan  or  Cambodian. 

Navigators  plot  bombing  raids  on  coordi- 
nates, not  villages;  pilots  pull  levers  from 
thousands  of  feet  up,  not  triggers  at  human 
forms  100  yards  away;  photo  interpreters  see 
bomb  craters  and  destroyed  "enemy  struc- 
tures," not  headless  children  or  napalmed 
grandmothers;  a  Stinger  pilot — whose  ma- 
chine can  put  a  bullet  every  square  foot  in 
an  area  the  slae  3f  a  football  field — stares 
ahead  Into  the  inky  darkness,  periodically 
firing  when  two  pips  on  his  computer  coin- 
cide. Any  corpses  below  He  far  from  his  con- 
sciousness. 

And  those  few  Americans  who  do  know 
Laotians  or  Cambodians  express  little  but 
warmth  and  affection  for  them.  The  past  and 
present  American  ambaasadors  to  Laos,  for 
example,  both  speak  frequently — and  no 
doubt  sincerely — of  their  deep  admiration  for 
its  people.  Neither  tias  shown  any  noticeable 
discomfort  as  they  wander  through  LAotlan 
refugee  camps,  chatting  and  smiling  with 
people  against  whom  they  had  earlier  ap- 
proved bombing  raids. 
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In  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  war  la 
gradually  becoming  a  technical  exercise, 
bereft  of  malice  or  rancor,  an  elemental 
expression  of  the  art  of  kiUlng.  Men  are 
increasingly  freed  from  the  hatred,  doubu. 
greed,  or  rationalisations  that  killing  usually 
entails.  The  tssiM  of  guilt  is  becoming  mean- 
ingless, conscience  Irrelevant.  The  pilot, 
bomb-loader,  and  the  policymaker  have  no 
Intention  to  kill.  Psychologically,  therefore, 
they  do  not. 

The  attack  or  bombardTnent,  by  whatever 
means,  of  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build- 
ings which  are  undefended  is  prohibited — 
Article  25,  Hague  Convention  on  Land  War- 
fare, 1907 

The  issue  of  war  crimes  is  reduced  to 
absurdity. 

The  chief  U.S.  proeecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials.  Telford  Taylor,  talks  of  two 
principles  which  establish  aerial  bombard- 
ment as  a  war  crime:  1)  if  the  means  of 
bombardment  of  civilian  targets  are  dispro- 
portionate to  their  military  value;  and  3) 
if  bombing  is  carried  out  against  civiliaas  In 
reprisal  for  military  acts  over  which  they 
have  no  contrxd. 

In  rural  theaters  siKh  as  Laos  or  Cambodia, 
any  means  of  bombardment  would  be  dispro- 
portionate— enemy  stores  and  soldiers  are 
not  located  in  the  villages.  AnUalrcraft  posi- 
tions are  not  located  there,  either. 

Moralists  may  wonder  why  an  Ambassador 
Oodley  continues  overseeing  bombing  strikes 
in  Laos  while  a  Lieutenant  Galley  languishes 
in  JaU.  The  lieutenant,  after  all,  was  oon- 
vlcted  for  killing  unarmed  and  unresisting 
civilians.  And  bombing  strikes  In  Laos,  for 
which  the  ambassador  bears  responsibility, 
are  killing  unarmed  and  unresisting  dvUians 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  that  is  precisely  the  point.  In  coun- 
tries such  as  Laos,  the  act  of  automated  war 
Itself  Is  the  war  crime.  There  are  no  Calleys 
or  Medinas  to  accuse. 

And  barring  the  unlikely  event  of  the 
superstate  Itstif  being  vanquished,  its  policy- 
makers are  hardly  likely  to  admit  to — let 
alone  convict  themselves  of — war  crimes. 

A  lot  of  people  in  the  States  underestimate 
what  we're  up  agairut.  They're  fust  primitive 
little  jungle  fighters,  sure.  But  they're 
shrewd,  good  tacticians.  They  have  equip- 
ment, too,  like  SAMs  up  North.  And  they  use 
a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  discard,  like  tin  cans. 
They  make  fuses  out  of  them.  And  they'll 
make  a  damn  good  booby  trap  out  of  a 
couple  of  boarxls  and  some  nails — F4  pilot, 
Danang  Air  Force  Base 

As  such  a  war  continues,  ideological,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  considerations  assume 
a  secondary  role. 

Perhaps  when  the  war  began  It  was  pri- 
marily a  struggle  between  freedom  and  com- 
munist totalitarianism,  as  cooaervstlves  see 
It:  or  perhaps  It  was  a  conflict  between 
American  imperialism  and  national  libera- 
tion, as  the  left  claims. 

But  today,  with  South  VIetnsm  being  run 
by  its  American -Imposed  Curtis  LeMays.  few 
U.S.  leaders  claim  that  democracy  is  really  a 
factor  In  the  war.  Ideological  and  political 
questions  have  long  since  dimmed  'n  impor- 
tance, since  most  people  within  Indochina 
have  already  decided  what  side  they  are  on. 
After  an  expenditure  of  over  tlOO  billion,  the 
U.S.  economic  motives  have  diminished,  too. 

The  main  concerns,  from  the  American 
side,  are  technical  In  nature :  developing  sen- 
sors which  will  allow  Instantaneous,  auto- 
matic, and  pinpoint  bombing  of  enemy 
guerrillas:  getting  band-held  lasers  into  use 
Instead  of  ineffective  aircraft-directed 
beams;  applying  new  and  better  forms  of 
ordnance. 

For  the  guerrillas  the  war  has  becotne  pri- 
marily a  question  of  persevering,  of  develop- 
ing courage,  patience,  and  near-mystlcal 
faith  In  their  troops,  of  continuing  to  meet 
technological  developments  from  the  air  with 
Increased  Ingenuity  and  resoxircefulness. 
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It  U  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  himself  who  Is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  a  graduating  class  of  sap- 
pers, the  elite  units  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
army.  "You  are  our  answers  to  the  B63s." 

The  war  in  Indochina  today  has  become 
primarily  one  of  technology  versus  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

The  biggest  problem  I  had  was  to  restrain 
my  men's  enthusiasm.  If  I  asked  for  volun- 
teers, all  my  men  would  argue  to  be  the  first 
chosen.  "Let  me  do  it,  they  killed  my 
motherl"  "No,  let  me  go,  they  destroyed  my 
village,"  they  would  say.  Were  we  afraid  of 
the  planes?  Oh,  no.  If  they  stayed  up  high, 
they  couldn't  hit  us.  If  they  came  down  low, 
we  could  shoot  them  down.  We  were  very 
angry.  The  planes  didn't  come  to  bomb  the 
soldiers,  they  tried  to  kill  the  villagers.  The 
villagers  are  fust  rice  farmers.  They  didn't 
do  anything  against  those  pilots. — Pathet  Lao 
defector,  former  captain. 

The  human  spirit  seems  to  be  triumph- 
ing. Interviews  with  Pathet  Lao  defectors  in- 
dicate that  far  from  breaking  the  enemy's 
will,  the  bombing  strengthened  it.  "Before, 
maybe  only  20-30  per  cent  of  the  young  men 
would  volunteer  to  Join  the  Pathet  Lao 
army,"  explains  one  defector.  "But  by  1969. 
90  percent  and  more  wanted  to  Join.  Nobody 
really  understood  what  the  Pathet  Lao 
meant  by  'American  Imperialism'  before  the 
planes  came.  But  by  1969  the  attitude  was 
'better  to  die  fighting  than  hiding  In  the 
holes."  " 

In  an  arena  where  American-supported 
ground  forces  are  as  lacking  In  motivation 
as  they  are,  such  sentiments  on  the  other 
side  are  a  key  factor.  At  this  writing,  com- 
munist guerrillas  are  the  only  force  in  Indo- 
china who  believe  they  know  what  they  are 
fighting    for. 

The  Influx  of  more  than  30,000  refugees 
from  heavily  bombed  areas  during  1970  has 
made  the  bombing  common  knowledge  in 
American-supported  zones.  Laotians  of  all 
political  stripes  are  opposed  to  the  tx>mblng 
because  it  caused  hardship  to  their  fellow 
Laotians  against  whom  they  bear  no  enmity, 
and  because  they  believe  It  widened  the  war. 
"They  blame  Souvanna  Phouina"s  govern- 
ment In  part  for  permitting  it.  Conversely, 
they  admire  the  Pathet  Lao  for  standing 
up    to    It. 

The  war  in  Laos  has  always  been  for  es- 
sentially political  ends.  The  communists 
have  made  It  clear  they  are  not  planning 
to  take  over  the  major  towns  militarily. 
The  bombing  has  undoubtedly  aided  them 
In  achieving  a  political  victory.  This  may 
later  be  true  of  the  other  countries  as  well, 
making  one  wonder  whether  technology  can 
keep  up  with  the  growing  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  In  Vietnam.  If  we  wUl  resort  to 
even  more  effective  bombs  to  keep  down 
more  strengthened  wills. 

/  can  assure  you  that  my  words  are  those 
of  a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  joh  is 
to  give  out  medals  of  honor.  If  I  lived  in  an- 
other country  that  wanted  to  be  sure  and 
retain  its  right  to  self-determination,  I 
would  say.  "Thank  God  that  the  United 
States  exists  at  this  moTnent  of  history."  We 
are  not  bent  on  conquest  or  on  threatening 
others.  But  me  do  have  a  nuclear  umbrella 
that  can  protect  others.  This  is  the  moral 
force  behind  our  position.  We  could  be  a  ter- 
rible threat  to  the  world  if  we  were  to  lose 
that  restraint — Richard  Nixon,  interview 
with  C.  L.  Sulzberger.  The  New  York  Times 
March  10. 1970. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  air  war  go  far 
beyond  the  personal  culpability  or  motives 
of  American  leaders.  For  If  the  last  few  years 
have  shown  anything,  it  Is  that  technologi- 
cal growth  has  a  dynamic  of  Its  own.  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  Individuals.  American 
leaders  are  more  products  of  this  process 
than  Its  conscious  manipulators,  more  the 
Man  in  the  Grey  Flannel  Suit — or  sometimes 
the  Mad  Hatter— than  Big  Brother. 
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"The  change  in  the  Laos  air  war  from  a 
limited  number  of  prop  bombers  dropping 
600-pound  bombs  outside  of  populated  areas 
to  hundreds  of  Jet  and  B6a  bombers  using 
laser  and  TV-guided  missiles  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  a  series  of  carefully 
planned  decisions.  It  was  Just  part  of  on- 
going technological  development.  The  war 
kept  up  with  the  advances;  each  new  im- 
provement was  put  Into  action. 

Dow.  Honeywell,  and  Lockheed  did  their 
part;  so  did  the  Air  Force,  Marines,  and 
Navy,  the  State  Department  and  the  CIA. 
Standard  Oil  and  Gulf.  The  momentum  was 
more  powerful  than  the  people  within  It;  a 
belief  in  technology  covered  the  horrors, 
much  as  a  belief  in  religion  protected  the 
Inquisition.  And  without  anybody  really  un- 
derstanding or  caring,  thousands  of  Indo- 
chlnese  villages  were  destroyed  In  the 
process. 

The  roar  of  the  bombs  and  the  noise  of 
the  planes  frightened  me  terribly.  Our  life 
became  like  one  of  animals  who  search  to 
escape  the  butchers.  Each  day,  across  the 
forests  and  ditches,  we  sought  only  to  escape 
from  the  bombs.  When  looking  at  the  face 
of  my  innocent  child,  I  could  not  stop  crying 
for  his  future.  Why  do  the  men  in  this  world 
riot  love  each  other,  not  live  together  in 
peace,  not  build  happiness  in  development 
and  progress?  Human  beings,  whose  parents 
cherished  them,  died  from  the  explosions  of 
the  bombs.  Who  then  thinks  about  the  affec- 
tion and  love  their  parents  felt  for  them? 
As  for  the  other  men.  do  they  know  all  the 
unimaginable  atrocities  which  can  happen 
here  in  this  war? — from  essay  by  35-year-old 
woman  refugee  from  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  questions  raised  in  this,  the  third 
year  of  the  Era  of  the  Blue  Machine,  really 
have  less  to  do  with  men  than  Man. 

What  does  it  mean,  after  aU,  when  the 
strongest  of  the  species  is  systematically 
killing  and  maiming  some  of  the  weakest? 
.  .  .  the  most  prosperous  regularly  destroying 
the  homes  and  belongings  of  some  of  the 
poorest?  .  .  .  the  most  industrialized  con- 
stantly devastating  the  land  and  food  sup- 
piles  of  some  of  the  most  rural?  .  .  .  and  the 
moet  technically  advanced  using  their  most 
sophisticated  weaponry  against  a  people  who 
pose  the  most  marginal  of  challenge  to  their 
interests? 

In  a  nuclear  age  such  questions  are  of 
more  than  passing  concern. 


WINNING  WHEELS,  INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI'VES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  area  of 
special  interest  and  concern  to  our  La- 
bor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
is  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  victims 
of  accident  and  disease. 

Many  of  these  people  are  forced  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  wheel- 
chairs, and  one  particular  organization 
in  my  State  which  was  formed  to  help 
those  confined  to  wheelchairs  help  them- 
selves is  Winning  Wheels.  Inc.,  of  Proph- 
etstown,  HI. 

I  recently  received  the  June  issue  of 
the  Winning  Wheels  News,  and  I  believe 
two  articles  in  this  paper  will  be  of  real 
interest  to  my  colleagues  because  of  the 
insight  they  provide  into  the  problems 
faced  by  individuals  suffering  varying  de- 
grees of  paralysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  founders,  supporters, 
and  members  of  this  group  are  to  be 
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commended  for  their  efforts  in  this  area. 
and  I  hope  we  will  see  their  organiza- 
tion grow  and  flourish  in  the  future. 

The  articles  follow : 

Ok  Thkxapt 

How  difficult  It  is  to  start  the  therapeutical 
road  back  after  the  muscle  and  tendons  have 
shrunk  up.  It  is  really  pure  torture  to  pry 
the  arms  from  the  position  they  go  into  nat- 
urally from  lack  of  use. 

Many  hours  are  spent  coaxing,  teasing  and 
threatening  to  get  one  to  do  the  things  that 
sire  beneficial  to  the  patient.  If  you  are  one 
of  those  fortunate  enough  not  to  tighten  up 
or  be  out  of  commission  for  six  or  seven 
months,  you  are  Indeed  fortunate.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  reasons  In  getting  to 
the  patient  as  soon  as  possible,  to  keep  the 
natural  muscle-tone  from  wasting  away, 
whether  It  Is  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  feet, 
stomach  muscles,  chest  muscles,  bladder  or 
colon.  All  of  this  training  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible is  of  the  utmost  Importance. 

Of  course  the  bad  habits,  like  smoking, 
are  the  ones  that  come  the  quickest  and 
easiest;  and  any  therapist  will  tell  you  this 
with  a  smile.  I  also  know,  because  I  have 
the  scars  to  prove  It. 

Different  people  take  to  different  therapy 
with  different  relish.  Some  wUl  work  hours 
Ju9t  to  learn  to  use  the  telephone;  others 
will  do  the  same  Just  to  learn  to  write  again 
and  still  others,  shaving,  brushing  teeth, 
combing  and  brushing  one"s  hair,  depending 
upon  the  Importance  to  each  Individual. 

The  one  thing  everyone  is  tAught  as  soon 
as  possible  Is  to  feed  oneself.  T  te  list  will  go 
on  and  on,  whether  It  Is  speecl.  therapy,  ac- 
tivities of  everyday  living,  learning  to  stand, 
climb  steps,  go  down  steps,  getting  In  and 
out  of  cars  and  even  leamii^  how  to  drive  an 
automobile  again. 

There  are  many  interesting  antecdotee 
along  the  way  that  would  have  to  be  or  very 
few  people  would  be  able  to  make  It  or  stand 
It,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  work  that  takes 
everything  you  have,  not  for  a  minute,  or 
hour,  but  day  after  day  after  day. 

There  are  those  that  Just  plain  quit  after 
so  long  and  these  are  the  ones  that  Just  sit 
when  they  return  home  or  wherever  they  go. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  challenges 
facing  a  paralyzed  person  after  the  accident 
has  happened.  "There  are  a  lot  more  and  each 
day  brings  its  own.  I  guess  this  is  one  time 
you  learn  to  live  a  minute,  an  hour  or  Just  a 
day  at  a  time  and  pray  to  Almighty  Ood  that 
you  have  the  strength  and  patience  to  do  it 
on  the  morrow. 


Call  for  Ihtobmation 

Luke  22:32:  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee, 
that  thy  faith  fall  not:  and  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren. 

We  hope  you  never  have  to  spend  any  time 
in  a  wheel  chair.  But  if  you  were  forced  to 
for  life,  who  would  care  for  you?  This  is 
why  Winning  Wheels  has  come  into  existence. 
We  solicit  your  help,  that  we  may  help  oth- 
ers. Call  us  for  information. 

Doug  YoaDT"s  AccmxKT  akd  Comxback 
My  accident  happened  July  21,  1967  when 
I  had  a  swimming  accident  similar  to  Mike 
Makl"s.  I  was  taken  by  ambulance  to  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Davenport.  Iowa.  I  was  placed 
in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  on  a  Stryker 
frame  after  being  put  in  traction. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  my  accident  I  bad 
surgery  on  my  neck  which  was  broken  and 
dislocated.  While  in  Mercy  Hospital  I  was 
heavily  sedated,  therefore,  hazy  about  some 
of  the  things  that  happened  during  this 
time.  Ironically,  one  of  the  things  I  do 
remember  was  waking  up  in  the  operating 
room  and  seeing  one  of  my  high  school  class- 
mates who  was  a  technician. 

I  remained  in  traction  on  the  Stryker  frame 
in  '"ICU""  for  three  weeks;  then  I  was  trans- 
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f«md  to  th«  nwln  floor  of  the  hoipttal.  laXm 
I  «M  plaotd  m  k  braee  for  my  neek  caUwl  • 
"Four  Post«r"  ttaoanae  of  tt«  atraetui*.  In 
the  Stryker  frame  I  tpMni  t«o  boon  looking 
*t  the  celling,  tiMn  two  boun  looking  at  the 
floor. 

The  nunea  in  "ICXT'  were  very  efficient  and 
knew  wb»t  to  do,  •■  they  were  picked  and 
trained  for  this  nnlt,  while  nmaee  In  the 
rest  of  the  hospital  are  not  trained  In  the 
•peclallaed  oare  of  the  paralyaed.  such  ai 
turning  them  every  two  houn.  It  was  during 
my  time  on  the  regular  floor  of  the  hoepltal 
that  I  itarted  to  dnvelop  a  bed  aore. 

On  July  90,  19S7,  I  was  trantferred  to 
Foraet  Park,  the  KebabUltaUon  Unit  of  St. 
Francis  Hoapltal  in  Feorla.  I  remained  there 
for  a  period  of  11  montha.  undergoing  pbya- 
loal  therapy  and  psychologlaal  testing. 

It  waa  a  few  days  after  arrlTlng  In  Peoria, 
that  a  aore  was  dlsoorered  on  my  chest, 
caused  from  the  neck  braee.  Al>out  a  week 
later  the  bed  son  that  started  In  DaTenport 
broke  <^>en.  Thla  one  I  bad  for  about  aeren 
montha  before  It  was  healed.  During  that 
time  I  underwent  aurgery  on  It  twice.  This 
aora  meant  I  had  to  apend  my  time  in  bed 
on  one  aide  or  the  other;  then  apeelal  pad- 
ding and  a  seat  were  made  ao  that  I  would 
be  able  to  alt  In  a  wheelchair.  During  this 
time  I  lost  60  to  70  pounds. 

While  I  was  In  PeorU  a  fund  was  started 
In  my  hometown  which  raaulted  In  the  pur- 
chase of  my  special  wheelchair. 

After  aeTeral  montha  of  physical  therapy 
I  was  able  to  move  my  arms,  sit  up  with 
help,  and  later  deTeloped  partial  use  of  my 
arms.  This  is  why  a  special  wheelchair  waa 
oecessary — so  I  could  move  myself  around 
in  the  chair  and  erentually  leave  my  room 
from  time  to  time  and  see  what  the  rest 
of  the  place  looked  like. 

This  Is  when  I  discovered  there  were  ser- 
eral  other  quadriplegics  and  paraplegics  on 
the  same  floor.  We  spent  most  of  our  free 
time  together  and.  as  several  of  us  were  about 
the  same  age.  we  had  similar  interests.  We 
often  talked  about  our  problems  and  ad- 
justments we  wera  having  to  make  and 
would  have  to  make  in  the  future. 

We  often  made  trips  to  the  cafeteria  or  to 
someone  restricted  to  their  bed.  As  not  every- 
one was  able  to  maneuver  his  own  chair, 
sometlmee  these  trips  turned  Into  quite  an 
ordeal,  but  having  a  couple  of  strong  "paras." 
also  an  electric  wheelchair  in  our  group,  we 
would  line  up  like  a  train  and  would  usually 
manage  to  get  when  we  wanted  to  go. 

After  regaining  all  that  I  could  In  the 
use  of  my  arms.  I  was  fliiimlssert  from  Forest 
Park  In  June  of  1M8  to  live  at  home  again. 

There  were  many  adjustments  to  be  made 
by  me  as  well  as  my  parents.  The  doors  of 
our  home  on  the  main  floor  bad  to  be  wid- 
ened to  allow  the  chair  to  go  through:  a 
ramp  for  accees  to  the  house  was  built;  also, 
riigs  were  removed  to  allow  easier  moving 
from  room  to  room. 

After  three  years  at  home,  I  met  Kendall 
Delfaranvllle  through  our  both  having 
"C3."  radloa.  In  o\u  many  conversations  the 
goal  of  the  Winning  Wheels,  Inc.  was  dis- 
cussed. This  Is  how  I  first  learned  of  the 
club  and  its  purpose. 

Through  my  own  personal  experlenoea  I 
know  the  home  is  soniethlng  that  is  urgently 
needed. 

Recently  I  spent  a  month  In  a  nursing 
home  In  Decatur  In  which  all  residents  were 
60  to  70  years  older  than  I.  The  staff  was  not 
trained  to  take  care  of  my  needs,  although 
they  were  all  willing  to  help  in  any  way  they 
oould. 

Up  untu  the  time  I  got  Involved  with 
Winning  Wheeto,  Inc.  I  had  accomplished 
nothing  and  had  wasted  three  yean  of  my 
life.  Now  I  feel  I  am  doing  something  worth- 
while In  trying  to  reach  others  so  that  they 
will  not  waste  years  of  their  life  the  way  I 
did. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MSCKniAir 
VX  TBI  H008I  OF  KKPBBSKNTATIVXS 

Thwndan,  Jvly  8.  1971 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday.  July  2.  1971, 
carried  a  column  by  William  Raspberry 
under  the  heading  "Near  'No-No'  to 
No-Knock"  In  which  he  dlKUsaes  the 
raid  by  Federal  agents  on  the  home  of 
Kenyon  Ballew  in  Silver  Spring.  Md.. 
and  the  unfortunate  fact  that  no-knock 
police  raids  are  legal  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

As  one  of  those  who  yoted  against  the 
so-called  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
and  its  no-knock  provision,  when  it  was 
before  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress,  I 
find  myself  very  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Raspberry. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's comments,  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  column  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  : 
NiAa  "No-No"  TO  No-KifocK 
(By  WUllam  Raspberry) 

The  D.C.  Toung  Republicans  defeated  the 
resolution  the  other  night,  but  the  fact  that 
it  was  even  considered — it  had  been  passed 
by  the  YR's  board  of  directors  at  an  earlier 
meeting — demonstrates  that  you  dont  have 
to  be  a  nimibers-wrltlng,  dope-dealing  ghetto 
resident  to  be  upset  over  no-knock  police 
raids. 

The  reeolutlon  Itself  glvee  a  fair  account  of 
the  news  story  that  prompted  It : 

"Whereas,  Kenyon  Ballew  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  has  been  seriously  wounded,  perhaps 
fatally,  as  a  consequence  of  an  Alcohol,  To- 
baooo  and  Firearms  Division-led  raid  on  his 
borne; 

"Whereas,  the  purported  purpose  of  this 
raid  was  to  seise  unregistered  'destructive  de- 
vices' that  violated  Title  a  of  the  IMS  Fed- 
eral Oun  Control  Act; 

"Whereas,  no  such  devices  wera  found  nor 
any  others  that  violated  any  federal  or  state 
Uw; 

"Whereas,  Ballew  was  apparantly  wounded 
in  an  understandable  though  mistaken  de- 
fense of  his  home  and  family; 

"Whereas,  the  circumstances  of  the  raid — 
its  oocumnoe  after  dark,  its  being  led  by 
ununlformed  agents  and  Its  tragic  conse- 
quences—suggest the  Incompetence  of  thoee 
directing  the  raid  and  overstepping  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  A'lTL)  or  the  granting 
to  too  great  an  authority  by  Congrees; 

"Whereas,  other  A1TD  or  the  granting  of 
too  *  *  *  a  simUar  pattern  of  raid,  search 
and  arrest  after  dark  led  by  plainclothes 
agents  and  of  a  provocative  nature; 

"Whereas,  there  la  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  tragic  occurrence  will  not  happen 
again. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  D.  C.  Toung  Repub- 
licans Board  of  Directors  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Umted  States  be  enjoined  to  Investi- 
gate the  Isw  enforcement  techniques  of  the 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  that  divi- 
sion's administration  of  the  1968  Federal  Gun 
ContnH  Act;  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
aforesaid  act  to  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  his  privacy  and  safety  in  his  home  snd 
freedom  from  improper  searches  and  sei- 
Eures." 

Thera  is  some  disagreement  over  whether 
It  was  in  fact  a  no- knock  raid  (the  authori- 
ties %ay  they  broke  in  after  Ballew  refused 
them  entry)  but  it  Involves  the  same  ques- 
tions as  similar  actions  in  the  District  of 


Columbia,  whera   no-knock,  ragrsttably.  U 
legal. 

The  courts  will  have  to  determine  its  con- 
stitutionality, but  it  takes  no  legal  genius  to 
see  that  the  no-knock  law  is  stupid. 

Take  a  D.C.  resident  who  finds  himself  in 
BalleWs  circumstances.  He's  at  boms  mind- 
ing his  own  buslneas  when  a  bunch  of  guys 
start  to  break  in. 

If  he's  desllng  in  hard  naroottcs  or  othar 
contraband,  he  has  to  guees  that  the  Intrud- 
ers are  (1)  police  ofllcers,  in  which  case  he's 
due  for  a  good  long  stretch  in  Jail  or  (2) 
robbers  who  want  his  contraband  ot  his  cash. 

In  either  case,  the  temptation  may  be 
strong  to  shoot  it  out — particularly  If  he  can 
plead  that  he  had  no  idea  those  guys  wera 
cops.  (Under  no-knock  you  dont  have  to  be 
In  uniform  or  otherwise  identify  younelf  as 
a  policeman.) 

But  If  the  temptation  Is  strong  for  a  crimi- 
nal to  risk  shooting  it  out,  how  much  strong- 
er It  may  be  for  a  man  who  knows  he's  not 
Involved  in  anything  that  should  attract  the 
attention  of  the  authoritlee.  He  almost  has  to 
assume  that  he  Is  being  robbed  when  the 
masquerade  party  shows  up. 

And  it's  not  only  bad  law  from  the  stand- 
point of  potenttal  suspects,  it's  bad  Uw  for 
the  lawmen  themselves.  Just  suppose,  for 
Instance,  that  Ballew  had  had  a  better  gun. 
or  had  been  a  better  shot.  Tbere  Just  might 
have  been  a  couple  of  dead  feds. 

That's  the  sort  of  thing  the  opponents 
of  the  DC.  crime  bill  had  In  mind  last  year 
when  they  worked  so  bard — and  so  vainly — 
for  its  defeat. 

I  was  reminded  of  one  of  the  forgotten 
casualties  of  the  fight  the  other  day  when 
Sherry  V.  Friedman  of  the  National  Informa- 
tion Center,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight, 
came  in  to  pay  a  few  more  dollars  on  the  fuU- 
page  ad  that  ran  in  The  Washington  Post 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration.  Most 
of  the  pledges  for  contributions  evaporated 
after  the  law  was  psssed.  and  Mrs.  Friedman 
round  herself  stuck  with  much  of  the  tS700 
bUl. 


ALAN  PATON  RECEIVES  HONORARY 
DEGREE  AT  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  nnnaiTA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXFRXSENTATIVK8 

ThuTtiay,  Jvly  i,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEBCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  living  writers  is 
the  South  African,  Alan  Stewart  Paton. 
author  of  "Cry  the  Beloved  Country." 
and  other  books  and  essays. 

On  June  17,  1971,  Mr.  Paton  was 
among  those  to  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  letters  degree  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Hftrvard  Uhiversity. 

Mr.  Paton  delivered  an  address  on  this 
occasion  during  which  he  made  a  state- 
ment which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  as  we  consider  the  im- 
pact on  the  life  of  our  country  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  enabling  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections. 

Said  Mr.  Paton: 

To  younger  people :  I  understand  well  your 
dissatisfaction  with  the  world  that  we  have 
made.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  make 
It  any  better  by  withdrawing  from  it.  I  un- 
derstand your  argument  that  if  you  take 
part  in  it.  you  are  only  prolonging  Ks  exist- 
ence. I  undentand  your  argument  that  if 
you  take  part  in  it.  it  will  corrupt  you  Just 
as  It  has  corrupted  us.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
good  or  a  very  brave  argument.  The  only  way 
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in  which  one  can  make  endurable  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  and  man's  destruction  of 
his  own  environment,  la  to  exemplify  In  your 
own  lives  man's  humanity  to  man  and  man's 
reverence  for  the  place  In  which  he  lives.  It 
Is  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  when  waa  it  ever 
easy  to  take  upon  one's  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility for  man  and  bis  world? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD  further  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress of  Alan  Paton  on  this  occasion : 
Ths  Txstimg  OaoxJND  or  thb  Woain 

To  what  does  one  give  one's  highest  loy- 
alty? A  religious  person — which  I  myself  am, 
though  of  no  great  quality — could  claim  that 
his  highest  loyalty  Is  given  to  Ood,  which  is 
a  just  claim  and  a  safe  claim  only  when  It  is 
made  humbly.  A  person  who  claims  to  have 
no  religion  could  JusUy  claim  that  his  high- 
est loyalty  la  to  the  truth,  and  that  also  is  a 
safe  claim  only  when  It  is  made  humbly. 

But  In  what  way  can  one's  hlgbest  loyalty 
be  given  to  one's  country?  Surely  only  In  one 
way,  and  that  Is  when  one  wishes  with  all 
one's  heart,  and  tries  with  all  one's  powers,  to 
make  It  a  better  country,  to  make  It  more 
just  and  more  tolerant  and  more  merci- 
ful, and  if  It  la  powerful,  more  wise  In  the  use 
of  Its  power. 

But  when  loyalty  to  one's  country  means 
loyalty  to  some  party  or  some  government  or 
some  policy,  or  even  In  that  mythical  power 
known  as  the  State,  there  are  many  people  in 
both  your  country  and  mine  who  find  it  dWB- 
cult.  and  sometimes  Impossible,  to  give  that 
kind  of  loyalty. 

I  would  find  It  difficult  to  say  what  love 
of  South  Africa  means  to  me.  It  certainly 
means  a  love  of  the  place  where  I  was  bom, 
a  love  of  the  physical  land,  of  mountain  and 
river  and  plain,  a  love  of  its  infinite  variety, 
a  love  of  Its  peoples  and  especially  of  those 
who  -ave  suffered  for  the  things  that  they 
believe  In.  South  Africa  la  often  called  a  land 
of  fear,  and  so  it  Is.  But  it  Is  also  a  land 
of  great  courage — and  so  is  this.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  cnce  asked  at  a  sympoelum,  "If 
you  did  not  live  in  South  Africa,  where  would 
you  like  to  live?"  to  which  he  gave  the  totally 
unexpected  answer,  "If  I  did  not  live  In 
South  Africa  that's  where  I  should  like  to 
live."  My  own  views  and  beliefs  which  are 
often  called  un-South  African,  were  made 
nowhere  else  but  there  In  South  Africa,  Just 
as  many  of  the  views  that  are  called  un- 
American  were  made  nowhere  else  but  in 
America. 

"  Now  when  people  hold  un-South  African 
and  un-American  views,  there  Is  a  great 
temptation  on  the  part  of  rulers  to  take  steps 
against  them.  I  should  say  at  once  that 
protest  In  South  Africa  has  never  been  as 
vigorous  and  as  widespread  as  It  Is  In  the 
United  States.  And  I  should  say  at  once  that 
the  reason  for  that  Is  that  one  has  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  for  protest  In  South 
Africa.  Therefore  one  Is  tempted  to  conclude 
that  If  rulers  took  a  firmer  line  In  the  United 
States,  protest  would  to  some  extent  die 
away.  And  in  order  to  take  a  firmer  line, 
rulers  would  have  to  interfere  with  that 
charter  that  was  subscribed  to  when  your 
country  achieved  Its  Independence,  and  would 
have  to  curtail  that  liberty  the  entrenchment 
of  which  was  the  firm  resolve  of  your  found- 
ers, and  would  have  to  adopt  the  methods  of 
Hitler  and  SUlln,  which  methods  have 
rightly  been  held  In  such  abhorrence  by 
Americans. 

IN    TOUB    COONTBT    AS    WELL    AS    MINE 

So  It  Is — In  your  country  as  well  as  mine — 
that  there  comes  this  schism  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  Is  the  prime  obligation  of  any  good 
society,  and  those  who  believe  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  civil  liberty  Is  the  prime  obliga- 
tion. And  this  schism  is  made  more  bewllder- 
{hg  by  the  coming  Into  being  of  other  schisms 
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which  are  related  but  not  Identical — between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  white  and  the  black,  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled.  The  temptation  to  achieve  conformity 
by  legislation  is  very  powerful,  and  I  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  never  yield  to 
It,  becaues  It  will  mean  the  erosion  of  liberty 
and  the  rule  of  law,  and  that  Is  what  it  has 
meant  In  my  own  country.  .  .  . 

We  are  both  countries  of  many  races,  but 
whereas  your  policy — with  many  halts  and 
hesitations — has  been  to  aim  at  one  Ameri- 
can society,  our  policy — vacillating  under 
earlier  governments  but  determined  under 
the  Nationalist  gov«-nment — Is  to  create  a 
multi-racial  society,  with  Its  African  nations, 
which  comprise  70%  of  the  total  population, 
allotted  various  portions  of  the  country 
which  total  something  like  13%  of  the  total 
area,  and  the  aim  of  the  policy  is  to  create 
homelands  where  these  national  groups  will 
achieve  cultural,  social,  economic  and 
eventually — In  Ideal  theory — political  au- 
tonomy. .  .  . 

I  was  the  President  of  the  inter-racial 
Liberal  Party  which  was  made  illegal  In  1BS8, 
and  we  opposed  uncompromisingly  the  poli- 
cies of  separate  development,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  what  we  would  have  called  subservi- 
ent sub-governments.  Now  I  find  myself  hop- 
ing that  all  our  people  who  are  not  white, 
will  make  the  fullest  use  of  these  Instru- 
ments of  power  which  are  being  put  Into  their 
hands  by  the  architects  of  separate  develop- 
ment, no  matter  how  feeble  they  may  be;  for 
the  creation  of  these  instruments  has  made 
It  possible  for  the  leaders  of  these  sub-gov- 
ernments to  speak  with  authority  to  an  audi- 
ence they  could  never  have  reached  before. 
And  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  would  be 
a  stage  In  our  development  towards  some 
kind  of  common  society.  For  in  my  view  no 
other  lund  of  society  could  ever  give  to  black 
men  a  just  share  In  the  fruits  of  their  labour 
and  the  earth. 

AMEXICA    AND    SOUTH    AWICA 

I  am  Often  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  Americans  should  withdraw  all  in- 
vestments In  South  Africa.  I  know  this  view 
Is  strongly  held  by  some,  and  I  respect  It,  but 
it  Is  not  my  own.  If  those  American  enter- 
prises In  South  Africa — and  there  are  not  a 
great  many — and  here  I  am  quoting  from  the 
statement  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation  enti- 
tled "An  Experiment  In  South  Africa,"  would 
"improve  dramatically  the  salaries  and  other 
benefits  of  their  non-white  employees,"  then 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  exert  a  moral 
pressure  on  South  African  employers  to  do 
the  same.  It  is  my  opinion — that  apart  from 
any  colour  of  skin  or  difference  of  race  and 
culture — the  great  disparity  between  white 
and  black  wages  leads,  paradoxically  enough, 
to  an  intensification  of  white  fear,  for  people 
of  other  colours  and  races,  when  they  also, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  live  a  totally  different 
kind  of  economic  life,  seem  more  alien  and 
more  other  than  ever. 

Now  I  have  reached  my  end.  Your  tribula- 
tions are  known  to  the  whole  world.  Some  of 
us  In  the  outside  world  derive  satisfaction 
from  them.  Some  of  us  In  South  Africa  be- 
lieve that  your  troubles  are  due  to  your  poli- 
cies of  racial  Integration,  and  such  people  are 
trying  anew  to  prove  that  separate  can  be 
equal.  Yet  you  should  not  be  discouraged  by 
this.  The  problems  of  racial  prejudice  and 
friction,  the  problems  caused  by  man's  de- 
struction and  pollution  of  his  environment, 
the  problem  of  war  and  of  deluding  oneself — 
after  all  these  centuries  of  experience — that 
war  can  make  the  world  better,  the  problem 
of  the  terrible  gulf  that  yawns  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  problem  of  the  imper- 
sonality and  meanlnglessness  of  human  life, 
especially  In  the  great  city,  they  are  our  prob- 
lems too,  even  if  only  in  miniature.  It  is  fool- 
ish of  us  to  gloat  when  you  appear  to  fall  to 
solve  them,  for  are  we  any  better,  any  wiser 
than  you?  Therefore  you  must  regard  your- 
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selves  ss  the  testing  ground  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  human  race.  If  you  fail,  it  will  not 
be  America  that  falls,  but  all  of  us. 


NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  address 
this  body  today  to  remind  my  fellow 
Members  of  an  impending  crisis,  a  crisis 
that  could  bring  this  Nation  to  a  stand- 
still unless  we  take  prudent  remedial 
measures.  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
growing  energy  gap  which  confronts  us. 

By  using  the  term  "energy  gap,"  I  do 
not  Intend  to  imply  that  this  country  is 
running  out  of  natural  fuel  supplies: 
quite  the  contrary.  The  United  States  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  fuel  re- 
serves, most  of  which  still  lie  unUpped 
beneath  the  earth's  surface.  Instead, 
energy  gap  refers  to  the  gap  between  the 
demand  for  energy  and  the  available  sup- 
ply. Although  the  energy  gap  is  not  yet 
critical,  it  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  search  for,  and  development  of,  new 
fuel  resources  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
rapidly  increasing  energy  demands.  "Hiis 
is  because  our  present  policy  does  not 
provide  adequate  incentives  for  the  pro- 
motion of  fuel  exploration  or  the  devel- 
opment of  known  reserves. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  sit  down 
and  take  a  good  look  at  our  national 
energy  p>olicy.  We  cannot  continue  to 
operate  under  a  confused  policy  com- 
posed of  regulatory  subpolicies  and 
patchwork  legislation.  Federal  action  and 
legislation  should  be  the  product  of  an 
overall  p>olicy,  rather  than  the  opposite 
case  which  holds  true  today.  Individual 
pieces  of  legislation  should  accord  with 
overall  policy  objectives.  Such  a  nation- 
al policy  should  encompass  the  follow- 
ing two  basic  elements: 

First.  The  United  States  should  pursue 
the  optimal  development  of  dependable 
energy  sources.  Given  the  tentative  na- 
ture of  most  foreign  fuel  supplies,  we 
should  not  cultivate  a  reliance  upon 
them.  Instead,  our  national  energy  policy 
should  also  encourage  the  development 
and  use  of  our  abundant  domestic  fuel 
reserves. 

Second.  Our  national  energy  policy 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to 
changes  in  the  demands  for  various  fuels. 
For  example,  although  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  as  a  fuel  source  far  exceeds 
the  available  supply,  our  current  policy 
discourages  the  development  of  new  gas 
reserves. 

In  years  to  come,  technological  in- 
novations and  stricter  environmental 
controls  are  certain  to  alter  the  demand 
profiles  for  the  various  energy  sources. 
Just  as  the  present  search  for  low-sul- 
fur content  fuels  has  affected  the  desir- 
ability of  many  energy  sources,  future 
fuel  demands  will  continue  to  shift.  Our 
national  energy  policy  must  combine  the 
foresight  to  anticipate  these  changes 
with  the  flexibility  to  adapt  to  than. 
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BARBARA  M.  WATSON 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PXNNBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  are  frequently  frustrated  by 
what  we  sometimes  feel  is  an  immovable 
and  unresponsive  bureaucracy. 

The  source  of  our  frustration  is  not 
in  fact  the  system  itself,  but  rather  the 
stewards  of  the  system;  those  charged 
with  administering  the  laws  we  make. 

It  Is  equally  true  that  when  the  bureau- 
cracy responds,  when  it  is  effective,  we 
can  be  certain  that  this  is  the  result  of 
the  interest,  dedication,  and  competence 
of  an  outstanding  civil  servant. 

Such  a  civil  servant  is  Barbara  M.  Wat- 
son, Administrator  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs. 

I  have  come  to  know  Miss  Watson 
through  her  appearances  before  the 
House  Immigration  and  Nationality  Sub- 
committee. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  cite  Miss  Watson  to 
my  colleagues  as  exemplary  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  civil  servant. 

My  admiration  for  her  Ls  shared  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  her. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  Stan  Carter 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  devoted  his 
column  to  Miss  Watson  and  to  her  work. 
I  place  that  column  in  the  Rxcord,  as 
well  as  an  address  delivered  by  Miss 
Watson  before  the  National  Association 
of  Foreign  Student  Affairs  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver, 
Canada : 

I  Prom  tb«  New  York  Dklly  News. 

June  23.  1971) 

Capitol  Stutt 

(By  Stan  Carter) 

Washinctok,  June  22. — Bart>ara  M.  Wat- 
sea  once  waa  owner  and  executive  director 
of  a  New  York  firm  called  Barbara  Watson 
Models,  Inc.  If  the  graph  she  pointed  at  to- 
day bad  been  a  record  of  the  company's  prof- 
its, she  would  be  rolling  in  dough.  Starting 
at  a  figure  of  142  In  March  1069,  It  went  up. 
up,  up — to  747  at  the  end  of  last  month — and 
a  dotted  line  projected  a  continued  sharp 
rise  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

But  instead  of  being  a  happy  reoc»-d  of 
proflta,  the  chart  with  the  steeply  climbing 
black  line  was  something  far  different — a  rec- 
ord of  Amerlrans,  moat  of  them  In  their 
teens  and  20b,  Imprisoned  In  foreign  coun- 
tries on  drug  charges.  The  graph  showed  a 
four-fold  increase  In  only  two  years. 

Mlas  Watson,  who  ran  the  first  black 
modeling  agency  In  New  York  Otty  In  the 
late  1940b  and  early  SOs,  Is  administrator  of 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  high  position  in  the  departmebt.  A 
New  York  native,  she  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Violet  L.  Watson  and  the  late  Municipal 
Court  Judge  James  8.  Watson,  the  first  Negro 
ever  elected  to  a  judgeship  in  New  York. 

For  the  aecond  year  in  a  row,  Miss  Watson 
gave  a  press  conference  at  the  start  of  the 
summer  travel  season  to  warn  "travelers, 
particularly  young  Americans,  of  the  serious 
consequences  that  may  remit  from  arrests 
abroad  on  charges  of  possessing,  trafficking 
in,  or  smuggling  Illegal  dnigs." 

"I  repeat  the  warning  I  gave  last  year  with 
even  more  seriousness,"  Miss  Watson  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  State  Department  has  sponsored  ra- 
dio commercials  and  distributed  leaflets 
through  passport  agencies,  travel  agents,  and 
colleges  to  warn  young  people  that  the  wide- 
ly held  impression  that  foreign  countries  are 
more  tolerant  of  drug  use  and  more  permis- 
sive in  law-enforcement  than  the  United 
States  is  decMl  wrong. 

But  many  youngsters  either  don't  read  or 
listen  to  the  warnings,  or  don't  believe  them. 
Mlas  Watson  expressed  fear  thai  the  t96  and 
9100  youth  fares  to  Europe  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  trans-Atlantic  airlines  would 
bring  many  more  arrests  of  young  Americans. 

The  747  Americans  in  foreign  Jails  for  drug 
offenses  at  the  end  of  May  is  an  increase  of 
200  since  last  June.  The  largest  number,  237, 
are  detained  In  Mexico.  The  next  largest  fig- 
ures are  Canada,  66;  Spain,  50;  Japan,  38; 
Germany,  37;  Israel,  37;  France,  27;  the 
United  Kingdom,  27;  Italy,  24;  Jamaica,  23; 
and  Sweden,  20. 

Two  youths  were  released  recently  after 
serving  three-year  terms  in  Soviet  work 
camps,  but  no  Americans  are  held  in  Com- 
munist ooun  tries  for  drug  offenses  at  the 
present  time. 

Far  from  the  general  belief.  Miss  Watson 
said  that  drug  laws  are  much  harsher  in 
many  other  oountrles  than  in  the  United 
States.  Most  countries  do  not  differentiate  be- 
tween soft  drugs,  such  as  marijuana,  and  hard 
drugs.  It  is  the  amount  of  the  drug  a  person 
is  caught  with  that  is  important.  If  he  has 
le3s  than  a  certain  amount — usually  one  or 
two  kilos — he  is  charged  wlUi  possession;  if 
he  has  more,  he  Is  charged  with  trafficking. 

PossesBlon  alone  can  bring  a  six-year  Jail 
term  and  a  heavy  fine  in  some  countries.  Pen- 
alties for  trafficking  can  mean  sentences  of  10 
years,  20  years,  or  life.  One  country,  Iran, 
Imposes  the  death  penalty,  although  no 
American  has  been  executed. 

The  international  effort  to  suppress  the  il- 
licit drug  trade,  wtiich  has  been  led  by  the 
United  States,  has  brought  intensified  pros- 
ecution of  offenders  throughout  the  world 
during  the  past  year.  Even  tiny  Nepal,  once 
considered  a  haven  by  many  drug-users,  has 
begun  making  arrests. 

Mlas  Watson  also  warned  that  in  many 
countries  the  drug- peddlers  are  also  police  or 
Customs  informers.  After  making  a  sale,  they 
tip  off  police  or  Customs  officials,  making 
money  both  from  the  sale  and  in  rewards 
after  the  customer  is  caught  with  the  goods. 

TRCT    Orr    MISTVZATEO    UKZ    TRX    KATTVXa 

In  Italy,  police  undercover  agents  dress 
like  hippies  to  Infiltrate  gatherings  of  young- 
sters. Miss  Watson  related,  "Some  of  our 
■young  Innocents'  will  pass  drugs  to  someone 
they  think  is  one  of  their  Ilk  and  then  find 
that  this  supposed  hippie  to  whom  they  have 
passed  a  joint  is  a  policeman." 

She  olted  these  other  cases: 

One  young  man  has  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  beans  and  tortillas  since  being  Jailed 
nearly  a  year  ago  in  a  South  American  coun- 
try: be  has  no  money  and  there  are  no  local 
charitable  sources  to  supplement  his  diet.  He 
has  18  more  months  to  serve. 

In  another  Latin  American  country,  a  cab 
driver  urged  a  young  American  married 
oouple  to  buy  two  marijuana  clgarets  for  50 
cents.  The  next  ni^t.  police  arrested  them 
as  they  sat  by  the  waterfront  smoking  the 
Joints.  They  were  put  in  separate  prisons.  It 
was  six  months  before  they  were  brought  to 
trial. 

A  young  American  woman,  a  schoolteacher, 
was  arrested  in  the  Middle  East  for  possess- 
ing a  smaU  quantity  of  hashish.  The  only 
light  in  her  cell  in  the  provincial  Jail  where 
she  was  held  for  several  months  filtered 
through  the  bars  of  the  cell  door;  when  the 
door  waa  covered  to  keep  out  winter  drafts, 
there  was  complete  darkness. 

Despite  the  severe  penalties  and  the  primi- 
tive penal  conditions  in  some  countries, 
usually  all  that  American  consular  officials 
can  do  is  try  to  ensure  that  imprisoned  Amer- 
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leans   receive    the   same   treatment  as   na- 
tionals of  the  particular  oountry. 

"American  consuls  help  as  much  as  they 
can."  Miss  Watson  said,  "but  they  can't  get 
offenders  out  of  Jail." 

"Young       Auxxicans       Abboad       as      Sken 
Thbouch  thx  Etes  of  thx  Statx  Dkpaxt- 

MXWT" 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  express  my 
pleasure  over  the  opportunity  to  take  part 
In  this  conference.  Its  theme  "Seeing  Our- 
selves as  Others  See  Us"  strikes  a  familiar 
chord  to  State  Department  officials  because 
much  of  our  time  is  devoted  to  learning 
what  others  do  think  of  us. 

Since  you  as  college  teachers  and  student 
advisers  have  little  time  to  devote  to  ex- 
amining the  intricacies  of  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy, I  should  now  explain  the  function 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af. 
fairs  is  the  only  State  Department  Bureau 
to  be  established  by  law — in  this  case,  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
We  have  done  no  security  work  for  over 
nine  years  but  because  the  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished by  law  we  stUl  have  the  word  se- 
curity in  this  title.  The  function  of  the  Bu- 
reau is  to  supervise  the  consular  programs  in 
approximately  250  U.S.  posts  abroad  and 
the  three  major  offices  in  this  country.  The 
largest  of  the  offices  in  this  country  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  issuance  of  U.S.  passports, 
the  travel  document  Issued  to  American 
citizens.  The  next  largest  is  the  Visa  Office 
which  supervises  the  important  function  of 
Issuing  the  proper  types  of  visas  to  foreign- 
ers wishing  to  visit  the  United  States.  The 
third  office  Is  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  American  citizens  abroad.  All 
three  of  these  offices  act  as  home  base  for 
some  500  officers  and  1500  clerks  and  local 
ptersonnel  abroiMl  who  implement  the  con- 
sular   program. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  last  office  I  men- 
tioned Is  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  Incarcerated  In  foreign  Jails. 
For  many  years,  the  reasons  why  Americans 
were  in  Jail  were  the  obvious  ones.  There  were 
individual  Americans  held  on  charges  of 
fraud,  robbery,  and  homicide.  There  were 
smugglers,  black  marketeers,  and  con  men. 
There  are  still  substantial  numbers  of 
Americans  under  detention  abroad  for  these 
reasons,  but  early  in  1960,  we  began  to  notice 
a  new  and  ominous  element  in  the  reports 
of  arrests  coming  into  Washington  from  the 
field.  Young  people  were  being  detained  for 
violating  the  drug  laws  of  foreign  countries 
In  constantly  increasing  numbers.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  figures  on  this:  At  the  end 
of  March  1969,  there  were  142  Americans  in 
foreign  Jails  because  of  violations  of  drug 
laws.  By  the  end  of  March  1970  there  were 
522  and  the  corresponding  figure  for  the 
end  of  March  this  year  was  711.  The  largest 
number  under  detention  in  one  place  is  220 
in  Mexico,  followed  by  Canada  with  65,  Spain 
63.  Israel  34  and  Italy  32. 

Last  year  we  thought  that  perhaps  thU 
was  a  temporary  phenomenon  and  that  the 
number  would  decline  when  summer  vaca- 
tion time  had  passed.  This  did  not  happen. 
With  minor  fluctuations  the  number  of 
Americans  under  detention  rose  during  the 
winter  months  and  It  still  shows  no  firm  in- 
dication of  leveling  off. 

Naturally  we  have  become  much  concerned 
about  the  young  people  who  find  themselves 
in  Jails  abroad.  One  reason  is  that  many 
JalU.  especially  in  the  Middle  East,  are  dirty, 
crowded  and  can  boast  of  no  comforts  and 
few  sanitary  faculties.  Moreover,  the  prison 
terms  for  dnig  abuse  abroad  are  often  severe. 
In  Spain,  for  example,  there  is  a  heavy  fine 
plus  six  years  In  JaU  for  the  individual  who 
is  caught  with  Just  a  little  over  a  pound  of 
hashish.  In  Italy,  trafficking  in  druga,  which 
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some  young  people  do  to  earn  the  money 
necessary  to  keep  them  going,  brings  a  pen- 
alty of  from  three  to  eight  year>.  In  Greece, 
one  American  was  recently  sentenced  to  18 
months  and  another  to  5  years.  In  Lebanon, 
possession  and  use  of  drugs  can  bring  a  sen- 
tence of  from  1  to  3  years  in  a  detoxification 
asylum,  while  the  trafficker  of  drugs  can  ex- 
pect a  sentence  of  from  3  to  15  years.  Iran 
has  the  most  severe  penalty  of  all  for  the 
drug  trafficker — execution.  So  far  no  Ameri- 
cans have  been  executed  but  they  receive 
substantial  penalties  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  countries  where  they  were  caught 

Naturally,  I  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  Increase  in  these  arrests.  I  found  they 
involved  mostly  people  little  younger  than 
yourselves.  I  also  foiind  that  the  problem  of 
young  Americans  in  foreign  Jails  is  Just  one 
indication  of  the  changed  attitude  towards 
drugs  which  has  developed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  pcut  of  a  subculture  among 
the  youth  in  this  country,  with  Its  prefer- 
ence for  an  unstructured,  spontaneous  life 
style. 

Along  with  casualness  of  dress  and  ap- 
pearance many  in  the  subcvilture  use 
marijuana,  hash  and  sometimes  LSD.  They 
rarely  take  heroin  or  other  narcotic  drugs. 
Marijuana  is  a  social  practice  accepted  by 
many  and  the  holdout  is  considered 
"straight",  and  sometimes  excluded.  Tbe  fact 
that  pot  is  Illegal  U  not  an  effective  deterrent, 
partly  because  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  its  use  is  erratic,  and  partly  because 
public  attitudes  toward  these  laws  are  often 
ambivalent. 

A  natural  consequence  of  the  new  life  style 
is  a  desire  to  travel  abroad.  A  large  number 
of  people  from  middle  and  upper  middle-class 
America  now  travel  in  other  countries  seek- 
ing a  way  of  living  among  their  peers  which 
meets  their  desire  for  a  society  where  they 
can  be  themselves  without  the  psychological 
fetters  of  family  and  the  Sstablishment. 

Many  of  the  young  people  who  travel 
abroad  live  in  colonies  of  youthfvd  expatri- 
ates in  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean,  South  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  In  these  colonies  they  live  a  free, 
casual  existence  on  little  money  where  the 
smoking  of  hashish  or  marijuana  is — as  at 
home — often  a  regular  feature  of  life. 

Recently,  there  has  been  some  change  In 
the  types  of  people  Involved  in  breaking  drug 
laws.  Reports  from  our  poets  abroad  in  1969 
and  early  1970  indicated  that  the  bulk  of 
those  arrested  were  itinerant  young  people 
travelling  from  country  to  country  in  search 
of  harmonious  surroundings.  Now  we  know 
that  the  American  communities  abroad  have 
become  more  Involved.  A  significant  number 
of  the  young  people  under  detention  are  the 
offspring  of  Americans  living  and  working  in 
those  countries. 

Young  Americans  abroad  these  days  pre- 
sent special  problems  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  Department.  Often  they  do  not 
realize  that  the  countries  they  are  visiting 
have  laws  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States  and  that  those  laws  are  frequently 
strictly  enforced.  Nor  do  they  realize  that 
the  friendly  drug  seller  is  frequently  an  in- 
former whose  next  stop  Is  the  police  station 
where  he  will  give  information  and  collect  a 
reward.  Also  they  have  a  feeling  that  If 
they  break  local  laws  they  will  not  be  the 
ones  to  be  caught.  That  could  happen  to 
someone  else  but  not  to  them.  Lastly,  taking 
risks  is  exciting  in  itself  and  many  people, 
young  and  old,  enjoy  it.  It  la  hardly  strange, 
then,  that  a  growing  number  of  young  Amer- 
icans break  the  laws  of  the  countries  they 
are  visiting,  are  arrested  and  must  go  to 
Jail, 

The  stories  of  those  who  are  caught  are 
often  tragic.  As  an  example,  23  year-old  Ken 
almost  made  it  out  of  the  Middle  East  with 
the  two  kilograms  of  hashish  he  bad  pur- 
chased from  a  local  dealer  for  $300.  Two  kilos 
of  good  quality   hashish   would   have   been 


enough  to  keep  Ken  happUy  stoned  for  five 
years.  If  he  chose  to  sell  it  in  the  United 
States,  he  could  expect  to  make  a  profit  of 
(4,700.  He  was  sure  he  had  It  made  after 
passing  safely  through  the  customs  check  at 
the  airport.  What  he  didn't  know  was  that 
the  aviation  authorities  had  Just  instituted 
a  policy  of  body  searches  of  airline  passen- 
gers in  order  to  foil  would-be  hijackers.  The 
police  didn't  catch  any  hijackers  that  day, 
but  they  caught  Ken.  The  maximum  penalty 
for  attempted  exportation  of  hashish  from 
that  country  is  life  imprisonment.  Ken  bc^e- 
fully  will  receive  a  lighter  sentence — when 
he  finally  is  sentenced.  Today,  six  months 
after  his  arrest  he  is  still  in  Jail  awaiting 
the  court's  decision. 

In  another  case,  it  had  always  been  John's 
and  Mary's  dream  to  honeymoon  in  the 
Caribbean.  Days  In  the  surf;  moonlight 
picnics  on  the  beach!  They  worked  hard  for 
years  to  make  their  romantic  dream  come 
true.  Their  families  could  not  help.  John's 
father  was  a  teacher  and  Mary's  widowed 
mother  had  five  younger  children  to  bring 
up. 

But  6it»ina  do  come  true — some  dreams, 
that  Is.  They  were  married  and  they  did  get 
to  the  Caribbean.  They  even  had  the  picnic 
on  the  beach.  The  evening  was  soft  and 
warm.  They  had  cheese  and  bread  and  fruit 
and  wine  and,  for  an  added  thrill — mari- 
juana! How  was  It  possible  that  the  author- 
ities learned  of  their  "pot  picnic"  and  came 
to  arrest  them?  Almost  immediately,  the 
bridal  chamber  turned  into  a  prison  cell. 
Their  honeymoon  funds  could  not  be  used 
for  bail.  In  this  "island  paradise"  there  is  no 
baU. 

The  newlyweds  spent  over  five  months  in 
separate  Jails  before  their  case  was  Judged 
and  they  were  finally  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  I  only  hope 
they'll  have  a  second  chance  for  a  honey- 
moon. 

The  consular  officers  In  our  posts  abroad 
try  to  help  all  they  can.  As  soon  as  they 
learn  of  an  arrest  they  visit  the  Individual. 
They  furnish  him  with  lists  of  reputable 
lawyers  and  advise  friends  and  famUy.  If 
possiUe,  the  consular  officers  attend  the  trial 
as  observers.  If  the  young  person  In  Jail 
needs  money,  the  Consul  will  try  to  obtain 
It  for  him  from  his  family.  He  wUl  make 
arrangements  for  medical  attention  when 
necessary. 

There  are,  however,  limits  to  what  our 
Consuls  can  accomplish.  Since  a  person  trav- 
elling abroad  U  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  he  is  visiting,  the  most  that  a  Consul 
can  do  is  to  make  sure  that  the  American  citi- 
zen receives  Just  as  fair  treatment  as  citisena 
of  that  country.  If  the  laws  are  strict  and 
the  penalties  high,  he  cannot  change  them. 
The  Consul  cannot  act  as  a  lawyer  himself 
nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  government  funds 
to  assist  a  citlsen  in  JaU. 

We  are  occasionally  crltlclMd  for  not  pres- 
suring other  governments  to  releaae  Amer- 
ican cltLsena  In  JaU.  Of  course,  we  would  not 
countenance  efforts  by  a  foreign  government 
to  interfere  with  our  Judicial  processes  and 
we  cannot  expect  other  governments  to  treat 
Americans  as  beings  above  their  laws  either. 

Another  limitation  on  what  our  Consuls 
can  do  is  the  growing  workload  with  which 
our  undermanned  offices  abroad  must  deal. 
The  resulting  pressure  of  work  sometimes 
makes  it  imposslbls  for  them  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  they  would  like  with  the  young 
prisoners.  However,  I  assure  you  they  do 
their  best. 

We  have  tried  to  combat  the  dru^  prob- 
lem abroad  by  warning  young  people  by  all 
the  means  at  our  disposal  that  if  they  violate 
the  drug  laws  of  foreign  countries  they  may 
well  risk  long  JaU  sentences. 

I  have  held  a  press  conference  on  the  sub- 
ject, talked  over  the  radio,  appeared  on  TV 
and  encouraged  networks  to  broadcast  pro- 


grams relating  to  these  dangers.  We  have 
stimulated  press  and  magasine  publicity. 
We  have  distributed  over  one-half  million 
leafiets  and  have  prepared  radio  and  TV  spot- 
announcements  on  the  subject  for  use  be- 
fore this  summer's  travel  season  starts. 

There  are  indications  that  the  warning 
Is  getting  through  and  that  young  people 
realize  the  dangers. 

The  question  now  Is  "WUl  increasing  num- 
bers of  young  Americans  violate  foreign  drug 
laws  in  spite  of  knowing  tbat  they  may  go 
to  JaU?  ". 


DENIAL  OP  THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuroBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  right  of  every  citzen  to  vote 
is  the  very  ccumerstone  of  our  democracy. 
In  order  to  insure  this  right  for  all 
Americans,  the  15th  amendment  was 
added  to  this  Constitution,  and  Con- 
gress passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  It  now  appears  that  there 
are  those  who  would  say  that  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  process  is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem, that  people  are  no  longer  being  de- 
nied access  to  the  voting  booth.  They 
are  wrong. 

In  clear  vlolati(Hi  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  subtle  and 
not  so  subtle  means  are  still  being  em- 
ployed to  prevent  members  of  various 
minority  groups  frcxn  voting.  Although 
I  find  this  situation  appalling,  I  feel 
that  it  is  imconscionable  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  appears  to  be  less 
than  vigorous  in  its  oiforcement  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Hearings  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Civil  Rights 
Oversight  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  have  shown  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  the  statutory  au- 
thority and  the  resources  to  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front minority  people  in  States  covered 
by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Most  unfortu- 
nately, however,  they  have  also  shown, 
that  the  Dei>arUnent  of  Justice  has  re- 
fused to  enforce  the  law  and  that  thou- 
sands of  people  will,  as  a  result,  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  freely  and  without  harrass- 
ment. 

I  Insert  in  the  Rbcoko  an  excellent 

article  written  for  the  Village  Voice  by 

Bob  Kuttner.  I  comm«id  this  article  to 

all  who  are  interested  in  civil  rights: 

bl.ack8  and  thx  vote :  the  new 

Habassmewt 

(By  Bob  Kuttner) 

Wabkikcton,  D.C. — "If  you  can't  say  'sir* 
to  me,  then  get  the  hell  out  of  my  damn 
office" — a  black  lady  trying  to  register  to 
vote.  An  elderly  black  man  asked  for  proof 
that  he  is  over  21.  Registration  offices  open- 
ing late  and  closing  early.  Sixty  mile  trips  to 
hostUe  county  courthouses.  Economic  retalUo 
tlon  against  plantation  worker*  who  try  to 
register.  Tht  polUng  place  la  moved  to  an 
ancient  jail  long  used  for  beating  arrested 
blacks.  ThU  U  Canton,  Mississippi,  in  1963 
and  1964,  right?  Wrong.  In  1971. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966,  extended 
last  year  at  fiUl  strength  over  the  objections 
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or  John  MltclMU  at  «1.  to  lMlzk«  wktarwl  down 
MbninlatnUT^T,  with  uanptetaA  SMtstt 
from,  of  all  placM,  th«  Supmn*  Court.  Tb* 
probable  rwult  U  that  the  aM^OOO  prarlously 
r«glat«nd  black  TOtai*  In  lIlMlMlppi  may  ba 
cut  In  half  In  this  yaar^  eleetloiia.  And  In 
Virginia,  a  r«-dl«tnctlnc  plan  la  going 
forward  which  will  dilute  black  voting 
strength  through  multi-member  districts  and 
gerrymandering. 

The  leglslatofB  who  drafted  the  1»«6  Voting 
Rights  Act  thought  of  Just  about  ererythlng. 
Working  from  a  catalog  of  devices  used  since 
the  Civil  War  to  weaken  the  black  franchise, 
they  outlawed  all  they  could  think  of,  and  In 
case  the  South  thought  up  new  ones,  the 
Act  wisely  required  that  any  proposed 
changes  In  eleototal  procedures  be  submitted 
in  advance  to  the  Attorney  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Intent  or  effect  was  dis- 
criminatory. The  only  flaw  in  this  provision, 
section  five  of  the  act,  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  to  toant  to  enforce  It. 

Mitchell  has  taken  the  position  that  unless 
a  discriminatory  mtent  is  clear  in  a  proposed 
change,  he  will  not  object.  Last  April  the 
natlooal  press  gave  the  Impression  that  he 
got  his  come-uppance  in  the  Mississippi  open 
primary  case.  In  that  instance,  after  Mitchell 
refused  to  object  to  a  law  intended  to  prevent 
a  black  candidate  from  winning  by  a  plu- 
rality, a  federal  court  In  MlasUslppl  compared 
MltcheU  to  the  late  Pontius  PUate  for  "wash- 
ing his  hands"  of  his  responsibilities  under 
the  law. 

Some  time  later,  on  May  34,  it  appeared 
that  the  Attorney  General  contritely  reversed 
himself  by  issuing  new  regulations  putting 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  states  to  demon- 
strate non-discriminatory  intent  before  any 
change  would  be  approved  "Special  to  the 
New  Tork  Times"  commented:  "The  move 
repreeented  a  victory  for  a  bipartisan  bloc 
of  liberal  senators  who  had  been  working 
for  months  in  private  to  persuade  Attorney 
General  Mltch^  to  adopt  a  more  stringent 
interpretation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 
But  regulations,  like  laws,  are  only  as  good 
as  their  enforcement.  The  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights,  chaired  by 
Don  Edwards  of  California,  has  been  holding 
virtually  unreported  hearings  on  the  admin- 
istration's voting  rights  enforcement,  and 
they  suggest  that  "Special  to  the  New  York 
Tlmee"  conclusion  was  premature. 

With  the  demise  of  the  open  primary  gam- 
bit, Mississippi  is  relying  on  two  other  de- 
vices: reaoportionment  and  re-reglstratlon. 
More  on  re-apportlonment  later.  The  state 
legislature  has  empowered  counties  to  re- 
quire complete  re-reglstration  of  all  voters. 
Teetlmony  at  the  Edwards  hearing  brought 
out  that  Mississippi  had  never  employed  re- 
reglstratlon  following  previous  censuses;  that 
nobody,  not  even  the  witnesses  representing 
Mitchell  (who  refused  to  come  personally), 
contends  that  the  new  districting  necessi- 
tates complete  re-reglstratlon,  which  meet 
states  accomplish  administratively;  and  that 
the  re-reglstratlon  requirement  Is  opening 
the  door  to  the  kinds  of  harassment  reported 
In  Canton  and  other  places,  which  should 
have  gone  out  with  the  passage  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act. 

Nor  is  the  Jtistice  Department  sending  fed- 
eral registrars  to  Mississippi  to  ensure  that 
blacks  are  aware  of  the  need  to  register,  and 
that  they  are  registered  without  harassment. 
As  a  result,  the  shrunken  voter-registration 
organizations  are  being  taxed  to  the  extreme, 
and  In  the  opinion  of  Aaron  Henry,  John 
Lewis,  and  other  witnesses  before  the  hear- 
ings, it  will  be  impossible  to  re-register  the 
majority  of  blacks  by  the  JiUy  3  deadline. 
Clarence  Mitchell,  the  NAACP's  Washington 
representative,  told  me  there  is  no  question 
that  the  requirement  is  anything  but  "a  tool 
to  take  black  voters  off  the  rolls." 

Apparently  the  purge  of  the  old  voting 
rolls,  which  was  only  announced  in  March, 
even  removes  federaUy  registered  voters,  de- 
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spit*  the  provision  of  tne  VoOng  Rights  Act 
that  these  may  not  be  removed. 

Thus  far,  ao  of  the  28  counties  planning 
re-rsglstratlon  have  made  the  required  sub- 
mlMlons  to  the  JusUce  Department.  Two 
oountlas  have  refused  outright.  The  Justice 
Ospartment  has  approved  six,  and  the  00-day 
period  for  the  Atttnuey  General  to  object 
to  the  remainder  Is  about  to  expire.  T^e  Jus- 
tice Deiiartment  has  no  plans  to  punish  ot- 
fldals  who  refuse  to  submit  their  plans,  pre- 
ferring to  spend  scarce  man-hours  on  patient 
nsffotlatlon.  As  Armand  Derfner,  the  civil 
rights  lawyer  who  hai  argued  most  of  the 
Mississippi  voting  rights  cases,  told  Edwards 
"the  quickest  way  to  get  compliance  would 
be  for  the  Jiutice  Department  to  file  one 
criminal  'nformation."  But  Attorney  General 
MltcheU  apparently  has  no  intention  of  exer- 
cising the  provision  of  the  act  specifying 
criminal  penalties.  And  even  if  all  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi counties  are  finally  compelled  to  sub- 
mit their  re-registration  plans,  it  makes 
little  difference  if  the  Justice  Department  ap- 
proves them.  Even  if  the  Department  does 
object  to  the  plans  of  a  county  or  two.  In 
Derfner's  words:  "How  will  the  people  who 
may  have  heard  that  they  are  off  the  books 
learn  that  they  can  vote?  County  registrars 
are  not  going  to  exert  themselves  to  spread 
the  word." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Mississippi  black 
voters,  who  braved  luLrassment,  economic  re- 
prisal, and  personal  hardship  to  get  on  the 
voting  rolls,  will  have  to  painfully  repeat  the 
process  all  over  again  without  any  objection 
from  John  Mitchell. 

Mississippi  Is  also  re-dlstrlctlng.  The  plan 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  March  was 
thrown  out  by  three  federal  Judges  In  Mls- 
stsstppt  for  population  inequities  and  racial 
gerrymanders.  The  Judges  then  wrote  their 
own  plan,  which  was  almost  as  bad.  The 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  vrtilch 
did  require  some  change  In  the  districting. 
But  in  passing.  In  response  to  an  argument 
by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  proposed  re-dls- 
trlctlng thould  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Justices  wrote  on  June 
3:  "A  decree  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  is  noit  within  the  reach  of  Section  Five 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act."  In  other  words, 
since  the  Mlsstaidppi  court  had  done  the  re- 
dlstricUng  for  the  legislature,  the  Attorney 
General  ^ad  no  Jurisdiction.  This  opens  the 
door  to  collusive  re-dlstrlctlng  suits.  Appar- 
ently any  Southern  state  with  a  friendly  dis- 
trict court  can  now  have  the  court  do  its 
dirty  work  and  the  Attorney  General  Is  barred 
from  intervening.  The  absence  of  even  a 
single  dissent  has  suggested  to  many  observ- 
ers that  the  Court  may  not  have  realized 
the  impact  of  what  It  was  doing.  To  others, 
including  Subcommittee  Chairman  Edwards, 
the  Court  took  offense  at  the  notion  that  an 
Attorney  General  should  be  allowed  to  over- 
rule a  court.  In  any  case,  the  result  Is  to  give 
Southern  states  another  technique  for  get- 
ting around  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  the 
Attorney  General  a  basis  for  letting  them. 

And  If  this  were  not  sufficient,  in  another 
case  decided  on  June  7,  the  Supreme  Court  by 
a  six-to-three  vote  gave  Attorney  Genersd 
Mitchell  an  excuse  to  weaken  yet  another 
Voting  RlghU  action.  The  Court  threw  out 
a  suit  alleging  that  Indiana's  re-distrlctlng 
plan,  which  mcludes  multi-member  at-large 
districts,  dilutee  black  voting  strength.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  promptly  withdrew 
his  objection  to  Virginia's  re-dlstrlctlng 
plans,  saying  that  the  Indiana  decision  made 
at-Iarge  districts  acceptable.  The  Virginia 
case  had  been  one  of  the  few  where  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  taken  a  strong,  political- 
ly unpopular  stand  to  prevent  the  black  vote 
from  being  weakened.  Numerous  critics,  in- 
cluding Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Idlchigan, 
who  had  won  the  earlier  promise  of  stricter 
enforcement,  have  resumed  harsh  criticism 
of  Mitchell.  Hart  and  others  note  that  the 
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Indiana  case  is  no  basis  for  permitting  Vir- 
ginia to  gerrymander.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Court  ruled  only  that  in  the  specific  Instance 
of  the  Indiana  plan,  at-large  districts  did 
not  discriminate,  not  that  at-large  districts 
are  Inherently  acceptable.  Secondly,  Indi- 
ana is  not  one  of  the  states  subject  to  the 
burden-of-proof  requirements  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  But  for  the  second  time  in  a 
week,  the  Supreme  Court — deliberately  or 
InadvertenUy— has  handed  Mitchell  a  de- 
vice to  let  the  South  off  the  hook." 

Don  Edwards  is  continuing  his  hearings. 
As  word  of  the  Mitchell  decision  reached 
the  House,  John  Lewis  was  talking  of  a  re- 
gression to  the  pre-1065  days.  I  asked  Ed- 
wards how  serious  he  thought  the  Court's 
action  barring  Justice  Department  review 
of  court- mandated  re-distrlctlng  would  be. 
He  said  he  hoped  that  subsequent  decisions 
would  prevent  "sweetheart"  re-distrlctlng 
suits.  If  not,  he  added.  Congress  would  have 
to  amend  the  law.  "We  anticipated  Just  about 
everything  else  when  we  wrote  the  bill..  We 
should  have  thought  of  that,  but  It  never  en- 
tered my  head." 


A  BILL  TO  REINSTATE  THE 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jidv  8,  1971 

Mr.  KEATINO.  fir.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  eight  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  In  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  reinstate  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
I  believe  this  action  by  the  Congress 
would  act  as  a  catalyst  in  stimulating 
economic  Improvement,  especially  in  the 
area  of  imemployment. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  is  in 
my  district,  a  recent  survey  was  taken  by 
eight  machine-tool  companies  which 
showed  the  current  employment  picture 
in  this  industry.  In  January  of  1970,  these 
eight  companies  were  emplojdng  11,718 
people  as  of  June  30,  1971,  the  figure  had 
dropped  to  7,810.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
33.4  percent  in  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

If  one  looks  at  the  machine-tool  in- 
dustry on  a  national  basis,  this  same 
trend  Is  seen.  On  Jsmuary  1,  1970,  the 
metal-cutting  segment  of  the  industry 
was  employing  79,800  nationally:  as  of 
Jime  30  of  this  year  the  figure  had 
dropped  to  52,000.  a  reduction  of  34.7 
percent. 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that 
these  workers  who  have  maintained  their 
jobs  have  experienced  reduced  working 
hours  per  week.  This  same  situation  is 
repeated  throughout  the  economy. 

The  steel  industry  is  another  example 
of  the  urgent  need  to  attract  capital. 
Since  the  repeal  of  the  credit  in  1969, 
the  steel  industry  has  lost  its  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world  market.  If  the 
investment  tax  credit  is  not  reinstated, 
the  situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
The  United  States,  with  its  higher  paid 
workers,  can  only  remain  competitive 
if  our  machinery  is  modem  and  up  to 
date.  The  investment  tax  credit  will  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

Last  we^  the  Departmoit  of  Laboi 
annoimced  a  significant  drop  in  the  un- 
employment rate  when  it  was  seasonally 
adjusted.  This  is,  indeed,  heartening; 
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but  the  flgUTCs  also  showed  that  in  fact 
an  additional  1  milUoD  people  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  We  must  move 
to  help  these  dtizexu. 

I  know  that  the  colleagues  on  this  bill 
join  me  in  urging  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  start  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


RESTORATION  OP  THE  INVESTMENT 
TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing today  in  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  reinstate  the  investment  tax 
credit.  It  has  become  evident  that  exist- 
ing mechanisms  and  actions  to  boost  the 
economy  and  total  levels  of  employment 
are  insufficient.  Continued  economic 
sluggishness  is  costing  far  too  much  in 
terms  of  jobs  and  productivity. 

Much  of  our  concern  regarding  the 
current  high  unemployment  rates  has 
necessarily  been  aimed  at  alleviating  the 
immediate  economic  crisis  faced  by  the 
thousands  of  families  affected.  These 
efforts  should  and  will  continue. 

Now  it  is  time  to  evsiluate  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  underlying  causes  of  this 
sluggishness.  Cutbacks  in  Federal  expen- 
ditures in  the  fields  of  defense  and  aero- 
space activities  are  major  culprits,  espe- 
cially in  selected  geographic  areas  where 
these  programs  have  dominated  the  local 
economies  for  years.  High  Interest  rates 
for  a  time  acted  as  an  artificial  lid  on 
economic  expansion. 

But  while  Federal  expenditures  in  some 
areas  have  been  reduced,  overall  Federal 
spending  Is  at  the  highest  level  ever. 
Interest  rates  have  moderated,  but  the 
expected  investment  and  economic  ac- 
tivity have  not  followed.  Further  action 
is  necessary. 

Therefore,  I  believe  It  is  time  to  restore 
the  investment  tax  credit.  Such  action 
has  been  very  effective  in  the  past  to 
lift  our  economy  out  of  temporary  reces- 
sions, and  it  is  needed  more  than  ever 
today. 

A  graph  inserted  into  the  Record  last 
week  by  our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Wil- 
LiAH  Keating,  shows  the  dramatic  and 
immediate  effect  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  during  the  1960's.  In  the  machine 
tool  industry,  which  serves  as  an  accurate 
gauge  for  business  capital  Investment  ac- 
tivity, new  orders  rose  quickly  and  sig- 
nificantly each  time  the  tax  credit  was  in- 
stituted. Each  time  the  credit  was  re- 
scinded, sharp  downturns  in  orders  re- 
sulted. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  results  were 
immediate,  not  stretched  over  a  period  of 
years  as  In  the  case  of  other  economic 
remedies  which  are  being  initiated.  And 
the  effects  in  terms  of  capital  investment, 
which  leads  to  increased  business  activ- 
ity and  more  jobs,  were  significant  in 
dollar  amounts. 

During  the  7  years  between  1956  and 
1962  when  there  was  no  Investment  tax 
credit,  capital  expenditures  were  almost 


static.  In  1956,  these  expenditures 
amounted  to  $35  billion;  in  1962,  they 
had  risen  only  to  $37.3  billion.  Then, 
after  the  passage  of  the  tax  c(redit, 
capital  purchases  rose  at  a  remafkable 
rate  to  $64  biUion  in  1968. 

The  effects  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
are  especially  important  to  farmers  and 
small  businessmen,  who  are  alwtiys  hit 
hard  by  economic  recessions  ana  infla- 
tionary periods.  They  need  help  ttirough 
tax  relief  for  capital  expenditure^  in  or- 
der to  increase  their  productivity.  With- 
out productivity  increases  to  stimulate 
profits  during  difficult  periods  such  as  we 
have  today,  employers  must  cut  back  on 
employment  levels.  While  most  large 
firms  can  survive  temporary  slowdowns, 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  ride  out  the  storm. 

In  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  area  which  I 
represent,  the  imemployment  rate  has 
been  at  a  level  of  10  to  11  percent  for 
msmy  months.  Aside  from  the  personal 
effects  on  the  families  involved,  the  lack 
of  regular  income  for  these  breadwinners 
has  a  longer-term  detrimental  effect  on 
small  businesses.  These  small  businesses 
serve  the  local  community,  and  any 
downturn  in  local  income  levels  is  re- 
flected in  the  business  level  throughout 
the  area. 

Farmers,  too,  must  depend  on  con- 
tinued capital  investment  to  meet  the 
combined  effects  of  recession  and  infla- 
tion. Increased  farm  productivity  means 
more  machines  and  fertilizers.  This,  in 
turn,  means  more  business  activity  in  the 
agribusiness  field  and  more  Jobs  nation- 
wide. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  restoration  of  the 
7  percent  tax  credit  on  the  first  $15,000 
invested  in  capital  items.  It  is  a  simple 
bill ;  it  requires  no  extensive  new  bureauc- 
racy or  redtape:  and  it  has  proven  Its 
effectiveness  in  the  recent  past. 

I  congratulate  Bill  Keating  for  his 
timely  leadership  in  seeking  meaningful 
help  for  our  lagging  economy  in  this  way, 
and  I  am  happy  to  join  my  other  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure. 
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the  United  Stotes  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  insuring  safety  for  ths 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  tixx^M  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  eoimtrles  In  the  United  States  camp. 

"The  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  In  Indochina,  the  United 
SUtes  shaU  withdraw  all  iU  Armed  Forces 
f rmn  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  f  oUowlng  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  gxiarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  JABOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319.  which  I  introduced  on  March  17. 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
House  RcsoLtrnoN  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  bis  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blub,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  counties  In 


DRUG  ABUSE— NO.  1  NATIONAL 
ENEMY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  branded 
drug  abuse  as  our  No.  1  national  enemy. 
He  unequivocally  called  upon  the  Natlcoi 
to  give  highest  priority  to  the  fight 
against  this  growing  menace,  currently 
reaching  epidemic  proportions.  The  war 
on  the  killer-drugs  such  as  heroin,  co- 
caine, must  be  waged  on  many  fronts, 
not  the  least  Important  being  the  effort 
carried  on  by  the  Treasury  Department's 
customs  service,  to  interdict  and  reduce 
smuggling  of  illicit  drugs  across  our 
borders. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  this 
one  front  is  well  guarded,  under  the 
superb  leadership  of  Myles  J.  Ambrose. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Customs.  How  this 
continuing  problem  is  being  handled  is 
the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  and  analytical 
Interview  with  Commissioner  Ambrose 
in  the  June  21  issue  of  UJ3.  News  It 
World  Report.  The  article  deserves  to 
be  widely  read,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  for  this  purpose: 
Gains  in  the  Wax  Against  Dauc  SMUoctau 
(Interview  with  Myles  J.  Ambrose.  Commis- 
sioner Of  Customs) 

Americans  vacationing  abroad  this  year 
are  on  notice:  They,  loo,  are  involved  in 
the  allout  drive  to  cut  back  the  flow  of 
narcotics.  The  option's  Customs  chief  came 
to  "U.S.  News  St  World  Report"  for  this 
interview. 

Q.  Commissioner  Ambrose,  will  Americans 
traveling  abroad  this  summer  be  In  for  more- 
intensive  baggage  searches  when  they  re- 
turn from  abroad,  and  even  longer  lines 
through  customs? 

A.  They  certainly  are  going  to  be  In  for 
intensive  baggage  examination.  How  much 
longer  the  lines  vrill  be  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances — some  of  which  are 
within  our  control,  and  some  of  which  are 
not. 

The  problem  of  delivery  of  baggage  by  air 
carriers  to  customs  areas  Is  pretty  difficult. 
They  are  still  using  DC-38,  so  that  I  don't 
think  we  can  take  all  the  blame  for  the 
slowdowns  at  the  airports. 

It  will  also  depend  on  the  increase  in  air 
travel.  Although  domestic  air  travel  has  de- 
clined over  the  last  year  or  so,  there  has 
been  a  continuing  increase  In  international 
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tnifllc.  So  we  expect  that  there  m*y  be  aome 
delays.  We  hmve  tncreaaed  tbe  rmte  and  In- 
tensity of  our  inapectlon.  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Q.  Haa  tne  adrent  of  the  big  747  Jets 
slowed  down  the  process  of  people  through 
cusioms? 

A.  It  dcesnt  slow  down  processing  of  peo- 
ple through  customs,  except  when  two  or 
more  aircraft  arrive  virtually  at  the  same 
time.  The  greatest  problem  we  have — par- 
ticularly at  JTK  [John  F.  Kennedy  Interna- 
tional Airport  In  New  York  | ,  which  accounts 
for  roughly  35  per  cent  of  the  International 
air  arrival: — is  that  a  substantial  number  of 
planes  land  in  a  two  or  three-hour  period. 
This  creates  an  Immediate  jam-up  of  many 
people  and  lots  of  baggage  In  a  limited  area, 
and  the  747  naturally  adds  to  this  con- 
gestion. 

Q.  Is  yovir  iM<obIem  providing  enough  man- 
power for  Inspections  after  the  baggage  has 
arrived? 

A.  No.  The  biggest  single  problem  Is  the 
tunneling  of  passengers  through  in  a  very 
sh<»t  tlm«. 

The  airports  are  tremendously  under  uti- 
lised during  off  houra.  This  is  a  very  serious 
problem  that  we  have  taken  cognizance  of. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  Issued 
instructions  to  carriers  utllialng  JFK  that 
they  will  not  permit  aircraft  to  discharge 
paaaengers  if  there  are  more  than  3.600  pas- 
sengers an  hour  processed  through  the  inter- 
national-arrivals building.  That  Is  the  maxi- 
mum number  they  figure  they  can  physically 
handle  comfortably. 

I  think  that  under  those  conditions,  with 
weather  and  a  few  other  factors  thrown  in, 
there  could  be  tUnas  when  passengers  oould 
conceivably  be  sitting  out  in  the  aircraft 
waiting  to  be  delivered  to  the  terminal  build- 
ing. 

Q.  Is  ttiere  any  way  to  speed  up  baggage 
searches  other  than  with  more  manpower? 
Could  you  use  machines  of  some  kind,  or 
mora  of  a  sampling  procedure? 

A.  We  use  a  sampling  procedure  now.  There 
are  no  machines  at  this  time  that  are  ade- 
quate for  our  purposes. 

Q-  What  instructions  do  your  inspeotors 
have  about  courtesy? 

A.  It's  a  very  definite  pc^cy  that,  in  exam- 
ining people  and  baggage,  we  are  supposed  to 
do  It  politely  and  nicely.  There  Is  never  any 
excuse  for  a  Ooverunent  officer's  acting  In 
any  manner  which  demeans  his  badge  or  his 
uniform.  We  strictly  enforce  this  rule. 

If  we  receive  complaints  about  the  conduct 
of  our  officers,  we  have  an  Immediate  inves- 
tigation into  the  circumstances. 

In  their  training  courses,  they  are  given 
specific  instructions  about  how  to  handle 
certain  situations.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
frtsk  people  and.  indee<l,  on  occasion,  require 
personal  searches  of  people.  These  have  to  be 
handled  with  discretion. 

We  also  examine  people's  personal  posses- 
sions. Here,  again,  we  have  to  exercise  good 
Judgment. 

Q.  What  sort  of  situation  leads  to  a  body 
search? 

A.  This  U  a  very  dlfflciUt  area  for  us  and 
requires  great  Judgment,  experience  and  dis- 
creatlon.  The  basis  for  a  personal  search  could 
be  prior  intelligence  or  obvious  bulges  or 
lumps,  where  ordinarily  there  would  be  no 
bulges  or  lumps,  or  suspicion  that  a  passenger 
Is  concealing  contraband  on  his  person.  In 
most  cases  the  individual  who  comes  under 
suspicion  Is  merely  frisked. 

Q.  Who  conducts  a  body  search,  and  where 
is  it  done? 

A.  A  personal  search  can  be  conducted  by 
a  male  customs  inspector  or  special  agent,  or 
by  a  matron  when  a  female  passenger  Is  sus- 
pect. On  occasion,  medical  assistance  is  re- 
quested. Searches  are  conducted  in  private 
and  isolated  rooms  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  things  have  people  tried 
to  smuggle  in  on  their  bodies? 
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A.  We  have  bad  many  instanoea  In  which 
smugglers  have  concealed  heroin  and  other 
narcotics  in  their  natural  body  cavities: 
watches  or  watch  nu)vements  strapped  to 
their  waists:  personal  Jewelry  and  other 
arUcles  of  adornment  on  their  llmbe;  onde- 
clared  clothing  or  firearms  on  their  persons. 
We  have  also  found  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  on  the  bodies  of  passengers. 

Q.  What  changes  would  you  favor  in  ciis- 
toms  faculties? 

A.  I  would  like  to  get  delivery  systems  of 
baggage  from  the  aircraft  to  the  arrival  area 
faster  than  they  are  now  in  many  cases. 

We  want  to  avoid  the  flshbowl  kind  of 
arrangement  which  they  have  at  JFK  where 
local  residents — nontravelers  waiting  outside 
the  customs  areas — come  and  bring  their 
lunch  and  look  in  through  windows  at  the 
travelers'  personal  possessions  as  they  are 
being  inspected.  This.  Incidentally.  Is  a  widely 
used  method  by  smugglers  to  signal  each 
other.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  is 
taking  some  steps  for  us  at  JFK.  and  we're 
making  similar  arrangements  at  other  air- 
ports. 

We  need  sufficient  room  so  that  when  the 
people  queue  up  they're  not  back  out  on 
the  tarmac  of  the  airport  someplace,  or  in 
other  inspection  facilities  or  in  the  wrong 
lines. 

We're  trying  to  get  more  space,  smoother 
procedures  and  more  efficient  handling  equip- 
ment so  that  people  can  get  in  and  out 
faster. 

Q.  Is  there  any  problem  of  baggage  dis- 
appearing between  the  airplane  and  the  cus- 
toms areas? 

A.  No,  not  on  baggage,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. We  have  security  provisions  there.  We 
routinely  patrol  the  areas  outside  the  termi- 
nals, and  we  also  search  aircraft.  We  do  this 
for  other  reasons,  too. 

Kiany  aircraft  fly  on  to  other  cities  in  the 
United  States  after  they  have  arrived  here 
rrom  overseas.  Those  flights  used  to  be  pop- 
ular with  smugglers  bringing  hercrtn  into 
the  United  States.  They  would  secrete  the 
drugs  In  the  plane,  get  oS  at  JFK.  and  have 
somebody  else  board  the  plane  and  pick  up 
the  narcotics  en  route  to  some  other  U.S. 
city.  The  drugs  often  were  hidden  in  the 
toilet  compartment  or  someplace  like  that. 

Q.  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  cut  down 
baggage  searches  to  the  point  that  has  been 
reached  In  some  countries  in  Europe? 

A.  They've  done  that  in  some  countries 
In  Europe,  but  mostly  for  Americans.  One 
of  the  great  problems  we  have  Is  that  peo- 
ple say,  "When  I  go  to  Europe,  I  don't  have 
this  kind  of  baggage  search."  But  If  you  go 
to  Prance  and  you're  a  Frenchman,  you  get 
that  kind  of  baggage  search.  It  depends  on 
the  tax  situation  in  the  given  countries. 

France,  for  example,  has  a  very  high  duty 
on  tobacco.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  French  Oovern- 
ment.  So  Frenchmen  are  constantly  exam- 
ined to  see  If  they  have  brought  cigarettes 
back  Into  France.  They  are  searched  more 
Intensively  than  we  examine  Americans. 

So  I  don't  think  It's  necessarily  true  that 
the  Eviropeans  examine  travelers  less. 

Q.  What's  the  primary  object  of  your 
searches — narcotics,  or  contraband  such  as 
Jewelry? 

A.  The  basic  reason  for  our  search  now  Is 
the  Interdiction  of  narcotic  drugs — "hard" 
drugs,  heroin  and  cocaine,  particularly. 

Q.  Is  the  traffic  in  narcotics  increasing? 

A.  It  has  been  at  such  an  inordinately  high 
level  that  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  meas- 
ure whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  I 
can  say  that  our  seizures  are  increasing,  and 
I  think  the  Increase  in  our  seizures  Is  more 
indicative  of  the  success  of  our  programs 
than  It  is  of  an  Increase  in  the  actual  flow 
of  drugs  to  the  United  States  I  think — and 
hope — we  may  be  reaching  a  p>olnt  now  where 
the  demand  for  narcotics  in  the  United  States 
may  be  leveling  off. 
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I  would  point  out  that  the  age  group  which 
might  be  developing  an  interest  in  narcot- 
ics— the  13.  14  and  15-year-olds — seems  to  be 
much  more  aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  It.  I  think  that  the  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  In  progress  and  the  star- 
tling statistics  relative  to  deaths  from  over- 
doses and  things  like  that  have  gotten  across 
to  these  klda. 

You  can  notice  in  children — I  notice  it  In 
mine — the  disinclination  to  use  tobacco  as 
a  result  of  the  educational  programs  that 
have  come  up  In  recent  years.  I  also  think 
the  anti-drug-abuse  campaign  is  having  a 
real  Impact. 

We  may  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
number  of  starting  narcotics  users  has  dimin- 
ished considerably  in  relation  to  the 
population. 

I  don't  think  we've  reached  the  peak  in 
narcotics  usage,  though.  There  are  still  the 
people  15  or  16  years  old  who  have  already 
become  used  to  It.  We're  now  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  returning  veterans 
from  Vietnam,  many  of  whom  have  been  ex- 
posed to  drug  abuse. 

Q.  Are  there  any  changes  coming  this  sum- 
mer In  baggage  searches — any  new  equip- 
ment or  methods? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  utilizing  a  new  streamlined 
method  of  examining  and  selecting  passen- 
gers for  examination  at  the  airports  which 
we  call  "an  accelerated  selective  Inspection 
system."  We  hope  that  thU  procedure  will 
give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
standards  that  we  have  established  for  exam- 
ining prospective  individuals,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  not  In  any  material  way  delay 
the  movement  of  passengers  through 
customs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  be  some- 
what flexible.  Smugglers — professional  smug- 
glers— are  very  astute  criminals.  They  have 
a  long  experience  In  this,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly probing  our  defensive  posture  to  see 
If  they  can  break  through  It. 

Q.  Without  tipping  your  hand,  can  you  give 
any  indication  what  these  changes  will  be? 

A.  We  have  all  sorts  of  programs  going. 

We  have  developed,  modernized  and  per- 
fected our  Mexican-border  radio-communi- 
cations system  which  la  now  In  operation. 
WeTe  Just  starting  to  use  what  will  be  the 
most  sophisticated  police-type  radio  equip- 
ment in  the  United  SUtea.  Our  men  will  be 
able  to  communicate  car  to  car  from  Browna- 
vlUe.  Tex.,  to  San  Ysldro.  Calif.,  and  with  our 
new  aircraft  and  boats. 

We  also  are  utilizing  a  more  scientiflc 
analysis  of  the  types  of  people  whom  you 
examine  under  certain  conditions.  This  could 
be  for  any  number  of  reasons.  It  could  be 
because  of  the  place  the  plane  originated, 
the  places  where  it  stopped,  the  types  of 
passengers,  where  they  are  from,  whether 
the  passengers  are  American  citizens  or 
foreigners. 

All  of  this  information  may  be  examined 
in  some  form  of  analytic  profile. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  of  this  analysis  on  the 
plane  while  it  is  en  route? 

A.  No,  It's  almost  exclusively  done  when 
people  arrive,  except  for  those  circumstances 
In  which  we  have  prior  intelligence  informa- 
tion. BAaybe  someday  some  of  this  could  be 
done  en  route,  too.  We  have  experimented 
with  transmission  of  passenger  lists  and  car- 
go manifests  via  satellite  We  may  eventually 
use  something  of  this  nature  to  help  us  do 
this  Job. 

There  are  also  occasions  when  people  are 
suspicious  of  fellow  passengers  and  notify 
us  upon  arrival. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  Ln  amateur 
smuggling    of    narcotics? 

A.  There  Is  a  fantastic  Increase  in  amatexir 
smuggling  of  narcotics — amateur  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not  people  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it  for  years.  It  la  a  very  serious 
problem  that  complicates  our  work  tremen- 
dously. 
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I  think  roughly  half  of  our  arrests  now  are 
young  people  who  have  had  some  exposure 
to  college — frequently  they  have  advanced 
degrees — who  are  in  the  business  of  smug- 
gling principally  hasbl&h  for  commercial  rea- 
sons. They  are  often  In  the  20-to-26-year  age 
bracket.  They  are  usually  very  bright,  and 
they  have  developed  all  sorts  of  Ingenious 
methods  of  Introducing  these  drugs  Into  the 
United  States.  But  it  Is  our  business  to  catch 
professionals,  and  amateurs  are  a  lot  easier. 

SPOTTING    A    SMUGCLEB 

Q.  How  do  you  spot  a  likely  smuggling 
prospect? 

A.  I  wish  I  could  make  a  statement  about 
that  In  a  categorical  fashion.  I  can't.  I  think 
there  is  a  sixth  sense  to  some  extent.  It  goes 
back  to  the  analysis  of  where  the  person  was, 
what  his  appearance  is.  We  even  do  It  strictly 
on  a  mathematical  basis  on  occasion,  too. 

You  have  to  maintain  any  number  of 
flexible  approaches  to  how  It  Is  going  to  be 
done.  I  know  we  are  frequently  accused  of 
selecting  young  people  because  they  have 
long  hair.  Of  course,  we  do  select  people  with 
long  hair  on  occasion.  We  select  people  with 
short  hair  on  occasion.  We  select  women  who 
are  apparently  wearing  vrtgs,  and  women  who 
are  apparently  not  wearing  wigs. 

There  is  no  operative  method  that  I  could 
state  now  which  would  answer  all  of  the 
questions  about  it. 

Q.  Does  a  lot  depend  on  the  Instincts  of  the 
inspector? 

A.  Yes.  It  does.  We  have  some  inspectors, 
for  example,  who  have  tremendous  records  of 
seizures  of  Illegal  goods.  If  we  could  Isolate 
whatever  that  Instinct  Is  and  train  others 
to  use  It,  we  might  not  need  machines  or  any 
other  "fancy  Dan"  operations  in  the  future. 

Q.  Are  dogs  useful  In  this  regard? 

A.  Dogs  are  tremendously  useful  In  search- 
ing baggage  and  mall.  We  do  not  use  dogs  on 
people.  Many  people  have  a  fear  of  big  dogs, 
such  as  German  shepherds. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  caught  smuggling 
each  year? 

A.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal 
year  1970,  we  made  4,500  arrests  and  3,900 
seizures  for  drug  smuggling.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  made 
over  5,700  arrests  and  over  7,000  seizures  just 
for  narcotics.  Five  years  ago.  In  all  of  1966, 
we  made  2,522  arrests  and  1.206  seizures. 

Q.  Does  this  refiect  an  increase  of  staff  and 
surveillance? 

A.  Yes.  You  have  to  remember  that  our  bu- 
reau for  many  years  was  conditioned  to  the 
Idea  that  they  were  In  the  passenger-facili- 
tation business.  Nowhere  In  the  law  are  we 
charged  with  passenger  facilitation.  We  are 
charged  with  the  collection  of  revenues  due 
the  United  States  and  the  interdiction  of  pro- 
hibited merchandise.  It  has  taken  some  time 
for  people  who  have  been  bludgeoned  into 
this  i>asslve  attitude  for  some  years  to  re- 
adjust and  reorient  their  approach. 

Q  What's  the  penalty  for  smuggling 
heroin? 

A.  It's  a  mlmlmum  of  five  years. 

Q  Is  the  penalty  stiff  enough,  or  should 
it  be  nxade  tougher? 

A.  It's  not  just  a  question  of  penalty  Most 
ludges  are  giving  very  stiff  penalties  for  com- 
mercial-type smugglers  of  heroin  and  drugs 
like  that. 

The  biggest  prcblem  we've  had  recently  is 
that  some  judges  set  the  bail  too  low,  and 
these  fellows  take  off.  That's  very  hard  for 
us  to  accept  after  we've  made  such  a  big 
effort  to  catch  them. 

I  read  recently  that  a  former  South  Amer- 
ican consular  official,  whom  we  arrested  in  a 
very  serious  commercial  narcotic-smuggling 
case,  fied  from  the  United  States  after  con- 
viction and  went  back  to  South  America. 
They  won't  produce  him  for  us.  even  though 
he  has  been  convicted  after  a  trial  in  federal 
court. 

Before  that  happened,  when  the  bail  was 


set  on  this  man,  we  had  asked  the  judge  for 
a  much  higher  ball,  based  on  cur  knowledge 
and  experience.  Ihe  Judge  refused  to  give  it. 
As  a  result,  this  man  left  the  country,  and 
we'll  probably  never  get  him. 

The  judge  gave  him  a  10-year  sentence  in 
absentia  on  the  ball -jumping  charge.  That's 
a  great  penalty,  isn't  It?  This  man  is  sitting 
in  South  America,  and  that's  going  to  have 
a  great  deterrent  effect — the  fact  that  he's 
got  a  10-year  sentence  facing  him  In  the  U.S., 
to  which  he'll  never  return. 

We  have  to  get  the  recognition  of  some 
people  en  this.  This  Is  not  an  Isolated  case — 
but  I  think  most  Judges  are  giving  greater 
recognition  to  this  now.  But  making  it  too 
easy  fcr  the  smugglers  encourages  them  to 
escape  and  frustrates  all  of  our  efforts. 

Q.  At  which  entry  points  are  most  arrests 
made? 

A.  At  the  Mexlcan-bcrder  points,  because 
that  Is  where  we  have  the  most  crossings  and 
over  a  great  distance.  Most  of  the  arrests 
would  be  made  there  for  land  entries  by  au- 
tomobile and  other  vehicles.  That  Is  where 
most  of  the  marijuana  comes  In. 

Heroin,  however,  comes  In  any  number  of 
ways.  Heroin  now  comes  basically  from  opium 
grown  In  Turkey,  refined  into  heroin  In 
Europe  and  then  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States  by  any  number  of  routes.  Including 
Mexico. 

The  principal  thrust  in  recent  years  of 
heroin  smuggling  into  the  United  States  has 
been  from  the  French  Corslcan  underworld 
that  controls  a  great  deal  of  the  traffic  to- 
gether with  some  other  old-time  smugglers 
In  Central  E\irope.  Recently  they  have  been 
utilizing  South  America  as  a  base  for  bring- 
ing drugs  Into  the  United  States.  M:st  of 
our  major  seizures  In  the  last  three  or  four 
months  have  involved  heroin  coming  from 
South  America. 

Q.  Are  the  narcotics-smuggling  routes 
changing  now? 

A.  Routes  are  constantly  changing.  Prom 
1962  to  1967.  "hard"  drugs,  particularly  hero- 
in, were  generally  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States  from  the  Marseilles  region  of  Prance 
where  It  was  manufactured.  The  narcotics 
come  Into  the  U.S.  at  a  variety  of  points, 
through  such  places  as  Canada  and  Mexico 
City. 

Ilils  was  changed  by  certain  individuals 
operating  in  South  America.  They  expanded 
their  operations  from  1966  to  1968.  and  be- 
gan to  work  into  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.S. 
from  there. 

Now  much  heroin  has  been  coming  from 
France  through  South  America  and  Into  the 
United  States  via  the  Miami  region.  Miami 
is  the  principal  entry  point  for  "hard"  drugs 
entering  the  United  States.  There  is  rela- 
tively little  entering  through  New  York.  Our 
Inspection  operation  In  New  York  has  Im- 
proved that  considerably.  Some  Mexican 
heroin  comes  In  through  the  West  Coast — 
a  considerable  percentage  through  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

The  people  who  smuggle  from  South 
America  under  the  so-called  contrahandista 
system  have  been  smuggling  goods  out  of 
the  United  States  by  private  aircraft  to 
South  America  for  years.  They  have  flown 
out  tobacco,  liquor,  television  sets  and  things 
like  this.  They  went  down  with  full  planes 
and  came  back  with  empty  ones.  Recently 
they  decided  they  might  as  well  make  money 
going  both  ways — and  they've  made  a  lot 
more  money  in  heroin  and  cocaine  traffic. 

Q.  How  do  these  people  get  Into  the  U.S. — 
the  airlines  or  private  planes? 

A.  By  private  aircraft  and  by  couriers 
aboard  airliners.  There  was  one  case,  for 
example,  In  Miami  In  December  when  202 
piounds  of  heroin  was  s-iized.  We  also  had  a 
case  In  which  we  seized  93  pounds  of  heroin. 
Those  amounts  would  have  sold  on  the  street 
for  almost  37.5  million  dollars. 

The  shipments  were  both  on  private  air- 
craft. Both  were  detected  as  the  result  of 


work  we  were  doing  along  with  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  from  in- 
formation  our  intelligence  operators  bad 
uncovered^plus  alert  customs  Inspectors. 

We,  of  course,  examine  private  aircraft  ar- 
riving froni  foreign  places,  just  as  we  would 
any  other  aircraft. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  keep  changing  your  tac- 
tics In  order  to  keep  the  smugglers  off  bad- 
ance? 

A.  Yes,  we  change  all  the  time,  because 
they  are  constantly  probing  our  defenses. 

They  fly  people  over  without  any  contra- 
band on  them  to  see  what  the  inspection  ac- 
tivities are  in  a  given  place.  We  therefore 
have  to  move  our  operations  around.  It  is  a 
key  in  our  enforcement  not  to  let  people 
know  how  many  people  we  are  examimng  in 
JFK,  or  when  or  what  flights,  or  that  maybe 
today  we'll  examine  20  per  cent  and  tomorrow 
100  per  cent  of  the  passengers. 

We  have  to  be  one  step  ahead  of  them. 

PXOBLEMS    WITH    "CHEAP    CHISEL^U" 

Q.  Is  there  an  Increase  In  small-time  smug- 
gling of  things  such  as  fur  coats  and  watches 
by  tourists? 

A.  It's  not  Increasing,  but  it  is  a  continu- 
ing problem.  Frequently,  the  ones  who  try 
to  smuggle  this  way  are  people  who  are  not 
without  considerable  means  and  who  seem 
to  enjoy  this  form  of  game.  Ftankly.  It's 
cheap  chiseling  In  most  instances,  because 
the  duty  is  very  small.  What  It  really  does, 
and  what  bothers  me  about  It  most  of  all,  is 
that  it  diverts  our  energies  to  the  nonsense 
of  apprehending  people  who  simply  should 
not  be  doing  that  kind  of  thing.  They're  not 
really  criminals;  they're  petty  chiselers. 

There  was  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  rather 
well-known  lady  some  months  ago  who  is 
constantly  being  written  about  In  the  society 
columns — I  guess  you'd  call  her  part  of  the 
"jet  set."  She  came  In  with  a  rather  large  dia- 
mond ring,  which  one  of  our  inspectors 
spotted  Immediately.  It  had  a  setting  that 
wouldn't  normally  be  an  American  Jewelry 
setting,  so  he  asked  her  about  it.  I  think  it 
was  about  a  7  or  S-carat  diamond  ring — a  very 
valuable  jewel.  It  wasn't  on  her  declaration 
sheet.  At  first  she  said  she  bought  it  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  insisted  she  had  had 
it  for  some  years  and  really  bought  It  in 
Prance  or  someplace. 

She  didn't  amend  her  declaration,  even 
though  the  inspectors  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity at  that  point  to  do  so.  They  frequently 
do  that  to  try  to  get  these  things  solved 
quickly.  So  we  seized  the  diamond,  and  she 
wound  up  paying  penalties  which  amounted 
to  more  than  the  value  of  the  diamond  in 
order  to  get  it  back. 

Q.  Is  there  much  smuggling  of  large  quan- 
tltiea  of  commercial  goods? 

A.  Tes,  there  Is  a  lot  of  that.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  materials  are  brought  into  the 
United  States  every  year. 

Depending  upon  the  classification  of  the 
goods  and  the  rate  of  duty,  the  amount  of 
duty  varies  considerably.  Consequently,  peo- 
ple in  the  commercial  world  on  occasion  say, 
for  example,  that  they've  received  450  bales 
of  750  yards  each  of  some  material.  Instead 
of  500  bales  of  1,000  yards  each,  the  actual 
figure.  If  we  accepted  that,  it  vrould  give 
them  a  considerable  savings  In  duties  and  an 
edge  in  their  business  dealings.  These  kinds 
of  fraud  cases  are  causing  us  considerable 
problems,  and  we  Intend,  this  year  to  in- 
crease our  efforts  in  the  area  very  vigorously. 

Another  method  by  which  some  importers 
evade  the  law  and  take  advantage  of  U.S. 
producers  is  by  misrepresenting  the  cost  oT 
the  merchandise  imported.  Because  of  this, 
we  have  laws  under  which  duties  are  fre- 
quently calciilated  to  make  up  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  overseas 
and  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States.  We  thMi  impose  "countervailing 
duty"  to  offset  this  maneuver. 
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Q.  Is  there  an  Increeee  In  that  type  of 
•ctlTltyT 

A.  Yea,  for  a  number  of  reaaona.  One  of  our 
a«Uor  oflloen  said  that.  In  his  eiperlance, 
when  there  la  aome  decline  In  buslneaa,  there 
saems  to  be  an  Inereaae  in  fraud.  I  gueaa  it 
goea  akmg  with  the  old  theory  that  Ore- 
insurance  losses  are  greater  during  periods  of 
dcpreaslon  than  they  are  during  periods  of 
iwwspaiity— *  theory  which  I'ye  never  per- 
sonally checked. 

Another  factor  Is  a  tremendous  Increase  in 
Imparts  into  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
what  Is  manUTactured  here. 

Q.  How  much  doea  the  U.S.  collect  In  cus- 
toma  duties? 

A.  Just  under  3.5  blUlon  dollars.  We're  the 
second-largest  reTenae-coUectlng  agency  in 
the  United  States.  Until  the  advent  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  we  were  No.  1. 

Q.  Are  theae  duties  Increasing  along  with 
our  foreign  trade? 

A.  Tea.  In  q>lte  of  constantly  lowered  rates 
of  duty,  our  total  over-aU  collections  are  In- 
creasing simply  on  the  basis  of  a  greater 
voltune  of  merchandise  imported  Into  the 
VS. 

Q.  Is  the  Canadian  border  a  source  of  big 
problems? 

A.  Tes,  definitely.  The  Canadian  border 
has  always  caused  us  problems.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  one  of  the  principal  routes  of 
heroin  was  through  Canada.  Frequently,  that 
would  be  on  flights  after  they  were  pre- 
cleared  In  Canada  and  then  flown  into  the 
United  States. 

We  have  a  very  different  enforcement 
posture  along  the  Canadian  border.  We're 
also  Increasing  our  enforcement  effort  on 
the  Canadian  border.  And  the  Canadians  are 
Increasing  theirs — they've  stepped  up  their 
own  programs.  We  work  very  closely  with 
them,  as  we  are  now  with  Mexico. 

Q.  Is  this  likely  to  cause  botUenecks  for 
people  going  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  countries? 

A.  It  will,  on  occasion.  We  frequently  r\m 
what  we  call  "blttses"  at  border  points  like 
that,  in  which  all  cars  are  examined  for  15 
minutes  or  an  hour,  or  whatever  the  time 
frame  is.  Nobody  knows  when  or  where  it's 
going  to  be. 

Q.  Are  these  kinds  of  tactics  really  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  for  professional  smug- 
glers? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  to  make  the  professional 
smugglers  take  higher  risks  In  bringing  their 
merchandise  into  the  United  States.  The 
more  risks  they  take,  the  more  chance  there 
la  for  exposure  to  our  invesUgstive  efforts 
and  that  of  our  brothers-ln-arms.  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Knigs. 

HOW   TO   err    past    CTTSTOICS    QtaCKLT 

Q.  What  can  ordinary  law-abiding  travel- 
ers do  to  facilitate  quick  and  easy  re-entry 
to  the  U.S.? 

A.  One  of  the  simplest  things  for  the 
traveler  to  do  is  to  itemize  what  he  purchased 
overseas  and  have  his  bills  ready. 

Before  he  goes,  he  should  read  some  of 
the  customs  booklets  available  at  his  nearest 
customs  office.  We  publish  many  booklets 
which  outline  the  various  duties  and  proce- 
dures that  should  be  taken. 

For  example,  people  frequently  go  overseas 
with  beautiful  foreign  watches  or  cameras, 
which  they  should  register  before  leaving 
the  country.  When  they  ret\im.  they  expect 
us  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
item  to  see  whether  It's  new  or  was  bought 
previously.  There  are  many  things  a  traveler 
can  do  in  this  area  which  would  be  very 
helpful. 

Another  thing  a  traveler  can  do  is  to  take 
flights  arriving  at  nonpeak  hours.  It  would 
be  wise,  for  example,  to  avoid  JPK  at  the 
peak  hours  of  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  As  I  recall 
more  than   60  per  cent  of  the  pawengers 
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coming  into  New  York  arrive  during  this 
thrae-hour  period. 

Q.  Have  you  aaked  the  alrllnaa  to  stagger 
arrival  times? 

A.  We  have  been  working  with  them,  but 
unsuccessfully  thus  far. 

Q.  Has  it  helped  the  altuaUon  for  airlines 
to  schedule  more  and  more  flights  into  leas 
traditional  ports  of  entry,  such  as  Boston? 

A.  No.  It's  still  a  problem  for  us  at  this 
p<Mnt,  because  it  spreads  our  manpower  so 
much. 

I  think  in  the  long  run  It  wUl  be  helpful  to 
us,  and  we  ought  to  give  some  consideration 
to  regional  air-arrival  centers  with  shuttles 
to  more  dUtant  areas.  That  way,  we  will  be 
able  to  do  a  thorough  job  in  coping  with 
these  problems,  particularly  in  narcotic 
drugs. 

The  use  of  narcotics  reached  the  epidemic 
stage  only  after  10  years  of  doing  too  little 
about  the  problem.  I  hope  that  maybe  in 
the  next  10  years  the  problem  wont  be  so 
great,  and  that  it  won't  be  necessary  to  delay 
so  many  travelers. 

Q.  How  difficult  is  It  to  control  the  im- 
port of  narcotics  from  Vietnam? 

A.  It's  becoming  a  greater  problem  all  the 
time. 

The  winding  down  of  the  war,  to  some 
extent,  has  made  it  easier  to  bring  narcotics 
from  the  oplum-growlng  areas  into  Saigon. 

Also,  there  hss  been  substantial  use  of 
marijuana  over  there  by  our  troops,  and  they 
Eometimee  go  on  to  using  the  "harder"  nar- 
cotics that  are  available  there. 

A  third  factor  U  that,  with  the  winding 
down  of  the  war.  a  lot  of  these  fellows  have 
a  lot  of  time  on  their  hands.  And  some  of 
them  start  sniffing  heroin.  They  kid  them- 
selves into  thinking  that  sniffing  the  stiifl 
doesn't  result  in  addiction  but  it  can  and 
does. 

Q.  Do  Bervlcemen  bring  narcotics  back 
when  they  return  to  the  D.S.,  or  do  they 
send  kt  back  In  the  mall? 

A.  They've  tried  It  both  ways.  We've  got 
a  very  extensive  program  going  now  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  military  to  try  to  abort 
this  before  It  gets  too  bad. 

Q  Which  has  priority  In  your  fight 
against  narcotics  smuggling — h-roln  or 
marijuana? 

A.  Heroin.  There  has  been  considerable 
debate  about  the  validity  of  our  laws  con- 
cerning marijuana,  and  a  presidential  com- 
mission Is  now  examining  this  from  the 
medical  and  penal  aspects.  We,  on  the  other 
hand.  In  the  e.-.forcement  area  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  you  dont  die  from  mari- 
juana the  way  you  do  fix>m  heroin.  We've 
reached  the  stoge  where  more  people  are 
dying  from  drug-related  causes  In  the  city 
of  New  York  than  there  are  soldiers  from 
New  York  who  are  dying  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 

In  terms  of  priorities,  we're  going  after 
the  "hard  "  drug  peddlers.  We're  trying  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  "hard"  drugs  in  the 
United    SUtes. 

Q.  How  extensive  are  your  Intelligence 
operations  overseas? 

A.  The  United  States  has  two  basic  systems. 

The  President  has  assigned  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  |BNDD] 
the  principal  responalbility  for  overseas- 
enforcement  representation.  They  have  a 
number  of  principal  offices  located  around 
thi    world. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
has  specially  trained  senior  agents  in  each 
of  those  overseas  BNDD  offices  as  coordi- 
nators of  Intelligence  for  oxir  own  purposes. 

With  reference  to  general  smuggling,  we 
have  had  agents  stationed  for  many  years 
in  such  places  as  Rome.  Paris.  London, 
Tokyo.  Hong  Kong  and  Frankfurt.  These 
agents  conduct  Inveatlgatlons  for  us  in  cases 
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of  fraud,   underevaluation  of  Importa  and 
othar  customa  problems. 

We  don't  have  enough  agents  overseas. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  la  get- 
ting sufficient  prior  inteUigence.  If  w«  want 
to  reduce  the  amouat  of  examination  and 
the  rigorous  aspects  of  our  examinations, 
the  more  Intelligence  we  have,  the  better. 

Q.  Do  you  get  much  co-operation  from  for- 
eign countries? 

A.  We're  increasing  our  co-operation  with 
foreign  countries  on  a  national  basis  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  For  example,  we  recently 
agreed  to  work  more  closely  with  the  French. 
We  hope  that  this  means  exchanges  of  tech- 
niques and  Intelligence  can  be  improved 
considerably. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  this 
Administration  In  this  area  has  been  that 
the  President  has  raised  the  whole  matter  of 
narcotic-law  enforcement  to  a  major  foreign- 
policy  consideration. 

Q.  Do  the  new  air  marshals  play  any  role 
in  your  program? 

A.  The  air  marshals,  who  are  Customs 
security  officers,  are  primarily  responsible 
for  preventing  the  hlljacking  of  aircraft.  Thus 
far  they've  been  quite  successfxil  In  doing 
that.  I  hope  eventually  they  will  also  be  able 
to  help  the  Bureau  more  with  our  antlsmug- 
gUng  work.  I  wouldn't  say  yet  that  they  have 
been  too  successful  In  this.  But  they  are  be- 
ing trained  to  detect  smugglers,  and  I  would 
think  that  professional  smugglers  would  be 
well-advised  to  beware  of  the  sky  marshals. 

Q.  Are  you  still  recruiting  for  that  pro- 
gram? 

A.  We  have  slowed  down.  We're  planning 
to  have  two  more  classes,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  delay  for  a  period  of  time  until  we  can 
absorb  this  group.  There's  a  great  problem 
In  absorbing  tremendous  numbers  of  people 
like  this  to  make  sure  you  get  the  right  per- 
sonnel . 

Q.  How  many  sky  marshals  are  there  now? 

A.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  total  shipments  of 
"hard"  drugs  do  you  estimate  you've  stopped? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  way  of  mak- 
ing an  estimate.  The  only  thing  well  be  able 
to  measure  Is  when  we  notice  that  there  are 
shortages  of  heroin.  Heroin  shortages  are  no- 
ticeable, because  the  i>ollce  know  about  it 
from  the  addicts  pretty  quickly.  We  haven't 
seen  any  significant  heroin  shortages  recent- 
ly. Were  looking  forward  to  that.  We  know 
that  too  much  has  gotten  past  us — enough, 
certainly,  to  permit  this  tremendous  addict 
population  to  fulfill  Its  needs. 

If  we  can  ever  stop  It  completely,  narcotics, 
obviously,  wont  be  available.  That,  In  Itself, 
would  stop  all  addiction. 

Q.  Will  It  ever  be  prosslble  to  atop  all  but 
a  tiny  trickle  of  smuggling,  both  of  narcotics 
and  contraband? 

A.  If  the  country  were  wiUlng  to  go  to  the 
lengths  necessary,  almost  all  of  It  probably 
could  be  stopped.  I  don't  know  how  far  the 
country  Is  willing  to  go  to  do  this. 

Q.  What  lengths  would  you  have  to  go  to? 

A.  Well,  for  example,  we  virtually  stoppled 
drugs  frwn  coming  in  from  Mexico  during 
OperaUon  Intercept.  That  necoeslUted  the 
examination  of  almost  every  person  and  vehi- 
cle coming  into  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  this  country 
wanted  to  establish  complete  barriers  around 
Its  borders,  we  could  stop  a  lot  more  contra- 
band from  being  smuggled  In,  but  that  would 
require  measures  that  would  be  unaccept- 
able for  other  reasons. 

Q.  Will  you  ever  have  another  [>rogram 
like  Operation  Intercept? 

A.  I  don't  think  we'll  have  another  Opera- 
tion Intercept  at  the  Mexican  border  in  that 
form.  We've  had  other  forms  of  intensified 
programs.  This  was  just  one  of  them. 

The  result  of  Operation  Intercept  was  that 
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we're  now  getting  much  more  cooperation  at 
the  Mexican  border  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

thx  danckk  of  orxN  BoaDoa 
Q.  Conversely,  what  would  happen  if  you 
completely  opened  our  borders,  as  has  been 
suggested  from  time  to  time? 

A.  At  the  rate  of  growth  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion In  the  UnMed  States  during  the  '60b,  I 
would  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000,  some  25 
per  cent  of  the  American  population  would 
be  heroin  addicts. 

Tou  cannot  become  an  addict  unless  the 
drugs  are  available.  There  la  no  quMtion  in 
my  mind  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  number  of  people  who  become 
addicted  and  the  amount  of  drugs  that  is 
available. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nxIMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
number  of  statements  In  the  House  in  re- 
cent weeks,  I  have  emphasized  my  strong 
belief  that  we  mxist  move  with  great  cau- 
tion in  dealings  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Government  in  Peking.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
press  in  the  last  2  months  a  very  pre- 
dictable, but  nevertheless  luifortunate, 
euphoria  stimulated  by  a  very  careful 
propaganda  move  of  Red  China's  in  in- 
viting the  U.8.  table  tennis  team  to  enter 
its  mainland. 

A  very  timely  and,  I  believe,  excellent 
commentary  of  the  Chinese  question  was 
contained  in  a  speech  by  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  James  C.  H.  Shen, 
at  the  National  Press  Club  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  Jime  24. 

In  view  of  the  editorial  commentaries 
that  were  prompted  by  this  speech.  I  wish 
to  Insert  the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Shen's  remarks. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

S»0-AMXaiCAM    RXLATIONS   IN    POSPILTIVB 

(A  speech  by  Mr.  James  C.  H.  Shen.  Ambaoaa- 
dor  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  National  Preas  Club,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  at  12:30  P.M.  June  24,  1B71) 
A  new  Ambassador,  if  he  is  to  be  truly  use- 
ful to  his  country,  must  learn  to  stand  with 
his  feet  in  two  worlds — the  world  from  which 
he  comes,  and   the   world   to  which  be   la 
accredited. 

However,  in  the  case  of  an  Ambassador 
from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  this  task  is  not  so  onerous.  The  sim- 
ilarities between  our  two  countries  greatly 
outweigh  the  differences.  We  have  shared  a 
long  tradition  of  mutual  goodwill.  There  Is 
the  long  habit  of  working  together  in  In- 
ternational affairs.  Each  of  us  Is  moved  by  the 
same  basic  objective — the  preaervatlon  of  a 
free  world  in  which  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  have  a  chance  to  grow 
up  In  peace  and  security.  Although  differences 
do  sometimes  arise  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, the  important  thing  is  that  we  move  in 
the  same  direction.  In  the  dichotomy  of  the 
world  which  has  been  created  by  the  Gom- 
munist  upsurge,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  United  States  stand  on  the  saoM  side. 

One  helpful  bridge  to  understanding  is 
the  fact  that  I.  like  most  of  my  pre  da  cw— on 
In  the  office  of  Ambassador,  have  had  the 
advantage  of  study  in  the  United  States  in 
my  formaUve  years.  We  have  lived  amongst 
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you,  and  learned  to  admire  your  culture  and 
Inatltutions.  We  have  a  common  link  of 
youthful  memoriae.  To  r«tum  aa  Ambaasador 
to  a  nation  which  is  so  intertwined  with 
one's  student  years  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  diplomatic  life. 

I  rvallae,  poignantly,  that  I  ocme  her*  at 
a  moment  of  changes.  The  United  States.  In 
its  sincere  desire  to  reduce  tensions  and 
achieve  a  peaceful  world,  has  taken  some 
initial  steps  toward  accommodation  with 
the  Communist  regime  which  has  Unpoaed 
Itself  upon  our  fellow-countrymen  on  the 
mainland.  Some  Americans  want  to  go  much 
further.  There  are  many  in  your  country 
who  are  convinced  that  the  Free  World  can 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  an  aggressive 
Communist  dictatorship,  such  as  that  wlilch 
la  headed  by  Mao  TSe-tung.  Although  we 
respect  the  sincerity  of  your  effort,  we  In 
Taiwan  do  not  share  jrour  optimum. 

If  we,  of  the  Republic  of  China,  seem  to 
have  little  faith  in  the  often  voiced  hope  of 
buUdlng  bridges  to  the  Communlat-oocupled 
Chinese  mainland,  it  is  because  we  have  had 
long  and  bitter  experience  with  Mao  Tae- 
tung  and  his  cohorts.  We  have  learned,  at  a 
great  cost,  the  worthleasnaes  of  his  procnlses. 
We  have  experienced  the  fanatical  ruthleas- 
neas  with  which  he  pursues  his  goals.  We 
know  that,  even  behind  Chou  En-lal's  much 
publicized  "smiles",  lurks  the  unaltering  in- 
tent to  trap  the  Free  World,  and  especially 
the  United  SUtes.  into  letting  down  iU 
guard.  We  know,  from  their  own  boasts,  that 
their  aim  is  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
With  such  an  opponent,  truces  are  meaning- 
less. 

Nor  has  the  Chinese  Conununlat  regime 
changed. 

Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  read  about 
the  current  Peiplng  newspaper  campaign 
against  the  United  States.  On  the  Chineae 
mainland  where  the  newspapers  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  regime,  their  edi- 
torial statements  are  the  voice  of  Mao  Its- 
tung  himself. 

On  May  20,  scarcely  a  month  after  the 
Ping  Pong  overtures,  the  Peiplng  press, 
spearheaded  by  the  JEN  MIN  JIH  PAO,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  touched  an  almost 
all-time  low  in  savage  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  United  States.  Declaring  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  had  "landed  Itself  In 
a  blind  alley  and  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether". 
It  proceeded  to  hall  the  "violent  revolution- 
ary storms  in  the  United  States".  I  oMifess 
that  I  have  not  seen  any  such  "storms"  since 
my  arrival. 

Drawing  upon  its  Imagination,  the  Peiplng 
press  pictured  the  American  people  as  turn- 
ing in  vast  numbers  against  their  govern- 
ment. It  climaxed  itself  with  the  foUowlng 
outburst : 

"The  people  at  the  United  States  are  deal- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  blows  from  within, 
at  U.S.  imperlallam.  the  world's  ferocious 
enemy,  and  they  have  become  an  important 
vigoroxis  force  in  the  world  people's  struggle 
against  American  imperialism." 

All  this,  mind  you,  within  a  month  after 
this  country  had  made  the  friendliest  gesture 
to  Peiplng  since  the  Korean  War  I  The  Amer- 
ican press  has  been  full  of  talk  about  a 
"thaw"  in  Waahlngton-Peiplng  relations.  If 
this  Is  a  "thaw",  I  wonder  what  a  real  break- 
through would  be  like. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  should  have 
been  prepared  for  this  cold  blast  from  Peip- 
lng when,  last  month,  the  People's  Dally,  the 
Red  Flag  and  the  LlberaUon  Army  Dally,  all 
official  organs  of  the  Chineae  Communist 
regime,  went  out  of  its  way  to  ridicule  Pree- 
ident  Nloxn  over  the  Ping  Pong  amity  by  an 
editorial  warning,  with  the  caption,  "Nixon, 
Dont  Let  Your  Head  Get  Too  Diisy.'' 

To  return  to  the  JSN  MIN  JIH  PAO  edi- 
torial, its  moat  Important  punch  line  was 
the  reproduction  (tf  the  year-old  statement 
of  Mao  l^-tung  himself,  (first  pubUshed  on 
May  20. 1070)  calling  for  war  upon  the  United 
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Stotes.  In  this  aft-quot«d  statement,  Mao 
caUed  vipon  the  paojfle  a<  tha  world  to  "unite 
and  defeat  the  United  States  aggresKn  and 
all  their  running  dogs".  That  the  JEN  MIN 
JIH  PAO  should  resurrect  this  statement 
of  Mao's  in  the  context  of  the  present  post- 
Ping  Pong  developments,  is  a  clear  signal  to 
the  United  States  that  the  Peiplng  raglme 
has  not  changed  one  iota  in  Ita  antl-Amcrl- 
canlam.  If  the  Mao  government  had  even  a 
vestige  of  desire  to  Improve  relations  with 
Washington,  it  would  have  made  an  espedal 
effort  at  this  tUne  to  bury  such  past  antl- 
Amerlcan  decUraUons.  Instead,  tta  controlled 
preas  flaimta  theee  inac^ent  words  In  Waah- 
inton's  face.  Certainly,  the  Mao  rtglme  could 
not  have  made  It  any  plainer  that  It  doea 
not  intend  to  recede  one  inch  from  its  past 
policies,  no  matter  what  conoeaslona  or  ges- 
tures the  United  States  Is  willing  to  make. 

In  all  the  utteranoee  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lal.  one  thing  Is  always  noteworthy. 
In  their  official  pronouncementa.  they  make 
no  attempt  to  speak  to  the  United  States 
Government.  If  you  read  their  statements 
closely,  you  will  note  that  they  are  always 
speaking  over  the  head  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  what  they  describe  as  the  rebellious 
maases  of  the  American  people.  Their  words 
are  not  words  of  amity.  They  are  the  words 
of  an  unchanging  enemy  government  which 
Is  thinking  constanUy  about  the  incitement 
of  revolution  In  this  coimtry.  Their  terminol- 
ogy has  not  changed  In  the  allghtest  despite 
repeated  gestures  of  friendship  from  yotir 
government. 

Thus,  the  so-called  "thaw"*  is  all  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  gestxuv  which  Is  now  being  made 
to  the  scowling  men  in  Peiplng  is,  of  course, 
motivated  by  one  of  the  nobleat  sentiments 
of  mankind — the  dealre  for  universal  peace. 
Nobody  Is  more  eager  to  hasten  the  arrival  of 
that  ideal  condition  than  the  Republic  of 
China.  But  we  must  be  on  guard  against 
those  who  use  the  peace  alogan  as  a  maak 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  real  objectlvea 
are  mUltaristlc  and  evil. 

We  live  in  a  world  In  which  cynical  political 
forces  have  used  the  popular  longing  for 
peace  as  a  propaganda  we^xm.  As  poUtlcal 
realiste,  we  must  recognise  that  all  those  who 
cry  "Peace,  Peace,"  may  not  really  maan  it. 
Every  would-be  world  conqueror  has  always 
justified  his  crimes  against  hiunanity  by  the 
plea  that  he  was  seeking  peace.  AdoU  Hitler 
rationalised  hia  Inhumanities  by  intoning  the 
"peace"  slogan.  TVxlay.  the  most  brasen  ex- 
ploiters of  the  notion  of  "peace"  are  the 
Communiste.  They  have  rewritten  history  by 
picturing  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World  natlona  as  the  "Imperialist  aggreasora". 
They  have  depicted  themaelves  as  the  un- 
selfish defendera  of  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  world  against  such  aggrssslon.  The 
unthinking  and  the  uninformed  have,  only 
too  often,  been  moved  by  this  "Oreat  Lie". 
What  the  Oommimlats  do  not  disclose  Is  that 
the  only  peace  in  which  they  are  interested 
is  a  peace  of  woiid  submission  to  Communist 
totalitarianism. 

We  of  the  Republic  of  China  believe  that 
peace  upon  such  terms  is  not  worth  having. 

The  n«e  World  should  be  vigilant,  at  all 
timM.  against  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
the  genuine  peace  movement  an  unwitting 
tool  for  Communist  purposes. 

There  is  another  mental  trap  in  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  China,  which  I  want  to 
point  out.  Many  editorialists  and  TV  com- 
mentators have  the  habit  of  referring  to  the 
Peiplng  regime  as  if  it  were  the  genuine 
voice  of  the  Chinese  people.  In  their  articles 
and  discourses,  they  talk  about  "what  China 
wants",  as  if  there  were  indeed  some  present 
procedure  by  which  the  wishes  of  the  vast 
Chinese  public,  ia.prlsoned  on  the  main- 
land, U  being  determined.  Actually,  such 
publiclste,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  are 
only  repeating  the  handoute  of  the  compara- 
tively small   Communist  offlclaldom   which 
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hms  Imixwed  Its  merclleas  rule  upon  the  peo- 
ple on  tbe  Chlneee  mainland. 

Even  this  ofllclAldom  U  divided  In  Its  re*l 
convlctlona.  The  recent  ao-c*lled  "CultunU 
Revolution".  In  which  thousands  of  youths 
were  sUughtered  or  imprisoned  for  differing 
with  Bfso  Tae-tung,  shows  that  there  Is  not 
even  a  consensus  among  this  ruling  minority. 
Whenever  Red  China  is  quoted,  only  one  man 
Is  speaking — Mao  Tse-tving. 

Overlooked  In  the  present  debate  about 
building  bridges  to  Red  China  Is  the  remorse- 
less fact  that.  In  31  years  of  rule,  the  Com- 
munist regime  has  not  once  made  any  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  or  poll  the  wishes  or 
opinions  of  the  mainland  Chinese  maases. 
Authors  who  write  so  glibly  about  "what 
China  wants",  do  not  have  even  the  remotest 
touch  with  the  real  Chinese  public. 

Who  are  the  Chinese  people?  Not  only  are 
they  the  submerged  maases  of  mainland 
China,  they  are  the  14  million  Chinese  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  who  are 
struggling  desperately  to  keep  alive  the 
cherished  traditions  of  historic  China  which 
Mao  Tae-tung  scornfully  seeks  to  stamp  out. 
They  are  the  18  million  overseas  Chinese 
who  play  such  an  important  part  In  the 
economy  of  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
They  are  the  terrorized  youths  of  mainland 
China,  thousands  of  whom  are  risking  life 
every  month  to  escape  to  Hong  Kong  and 
other  places  of  refuge,  rather  than  endure 
the  prison  camp  life  of  Mao's  China. 

Should  not  the  wishes  of  these  uncon- 
sulted  Chinese  be  considered  before  action 
Is  taken  which  will  tighten  Mao  Tse-tung's 
grip  over  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  race? 

The  Republic  of  China  asks  her  friends 
not  to  take  hope  away  from  these  freedom - 
loving  Chinese  people. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  we  must 
come  to  terms  with  Mao  Tse-tung  because 
it  Is  "inevitable".  In  every  discussion  of 
China's  destiny,  someone  always  raises  the 
point  that  we  cannot  disregard  Mao's  rule 
because  such  action  is  c(Mnpelled  by  Inevita- 
bility. 

Of  course,  no  contention  could  be  more  un- 
sound. You  and  I  know  that  nothing  is 
inevitable  until  faint-hearted  men,  weary  of 
struggle,  decide  to  give  up.  All  through  his- 
tory, the  plea  of  "inevitability"  has  always 
been  the  alibi  for  appeasement.  The  brave 
can  find  many  alternatives,  in  China's  pres- 
ent situation,  to  the  proposed  course  of 
placatlon. 

The  hoUowness  of  this  Inevitability  plea 
is  shown  by  the  present  attitude  of  the 
Pelplng  regime.  In  all  Its  official  statemenu. 
the  stress  is  always  placed  upon  the  changes 
which  the  United  States  should  make  In  Its 
policies.  Not  one  word  is  said  about  the 
changes  which  Pelplng  Is  ready  to  make  in 
Its  policies.  Their  unchanging  posture  Is  that 
the  whole  world  la  wrong  and  they  are  rl«ht. 
and  that  the  world  must  remake  Itself  to 
secure  their  friendship  This  Is  not  "In- 
evitability": this  is  a  brazen  demand  for 
surrender. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  alleged  'thaw'  with  the  Pelplng  regime 
Is  renewing  the  demand,  by  many  who  should 
know  better,  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  in  place 
of  the  Republic  of  China.  No  greater  travesty 
of  the  peace  role  of  the  United  Nations  could 
be  projected. 

Pelplng,  condemned  as  an  aggressor  be- 
cause of  its  armed  intervention  In  the  Ko- 
rean War  in  1951  by  the  vote  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  would  enter  the  U.N.,  unchanged 
and  unrepentant  Its  presence  In  the  D.N. 
would  doom  the  organization  to  a  snarling 
Communlst-Pree  World  deadlock  Such  a 
deadlock  would  nullify  all  the  peace  hopes 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  Surely  the  good 
sense  of  the  Free  Nations  should  save  us 
from  such  a  moral  collapse. 
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I  need  not  stress  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  Itself  has  come  under  serious  and 
damaging  criticism  m  recent  years.  Its  credi- 
bility as  a  force  for  world  morality  and  world 
peace  has  suffered  bruising  blows  from  Its  111- 
wlshers.  The  question  should  be  seriously 
asked  and  pondered  whether  the  U.N.  can 
afford  the  loss  of  prestige  which  capitulation 
before  an  unc  hastened  Chinese  Communist 
regime  would  bring.  The  Unlt«d  Nations  has 
Its  own  troubles.  To  add  to  them  the  dis- 
credit which  would  follow  the  admittance 
of  the  bellicose  Chinese  Communists  would 
Impose  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  whole 
apparatus. 

Nothing  Is  so  dangerous  in  world  affairs 
as  a  shortsighted.  Improvised  decision  for  a 
long-term  major  problem  Once  the  decision 
is  made,  the  world  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Can  the  peace-seeking  nations  live 
safely  in  association  with  a  Chinese  Com- 
munut  regime,  blatantly  boasting  that  It 
will  destroy  what  It  calls  "imperialist  United 
States"?  The  question  Is  self-answering. 

But  some  will  argue  that  there  are  still 
saving  advantages  for  the  Free  World  In  an 
entent  with  the  Mao  regime  because  It 
would  stimulate  trade.  For  countries  having 
balance  of  payments  problems.  It  seems  like 
a  godsend.  Indeed,  muc'i  of  today's  pressure 
for  a  "thaw"  with  Pelplng  comes  from  hope- 
ful business  Interests  seeking  profitable 
mainland  markets. 

This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is  shot 
full  of  holee.  The  Chinese  mainland  Is  a 
closed  economy.  The  open  economies  of  the 
Free  Nations  cannot  sell  goods  In  a  closed 
market  except  upon  the  humllltatlng  terms 
of  Mao  Tse-tung's  go-between.  There  can 
be  no  hope  of  reasonable  profits  when  the 
regime  is  able  to  rig  every  economic  opera- 
tion to  Its  own  narrow  advantage  and  gnln. 
Do  the  entrepreneurs  of  Europe  and  North 
America  believe  that  they  can  gainfully  en- 
ter  a  Mao  Tse-tung  market  which  for  years 
has  baffled  master  salesmen  of  other  coun- 
tries, Japan  for  Instance? 

Actually,  Japanese  businessmen  have  sent 
trade  delegations  for  several  successive  years 
to  the  Canton  fairs.  How  have  they  been 
greeted?  The  proof  of  the  complete  poUtl- 
callzatlon  of  all  Chinese  Communist  trade 
maneuvers  is  the  fact  that  these  Japanese, 
with  their  order  books  open,  have  been  in- 
structed to  make  a  public  statement  con- 
demning the  policies  of  their  own  govern- 
ment before  the  Communists  will  do  busi- 
ness with  them.  Is  there  any  hope  of  mu- 
tually profitable  trade  with  a  regime  which 
requires   such    abject   surrender? 

The  delusion  of  rich  trade  prospects  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  for  the  Free  World  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  current  trade  sta- 
tistics Last  year,  the  total  two-way  foreign 
trade  of  the  Chinese  mainland  was  only 
•42  billion.  This  figure  was  reached  only 
by  Including  the  extensive  barter  trade  with 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  carries  on 
with  the  other  Iron  Curtain  nations  Pel- 
plng's  world  trade  figure  has  sunk  as  low 
as  •a.?  billion  within  the  last  decade.  Meas- 
ured In  terms  of  the  population,  the  per 
capita  foreign  trade  of  people  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  In  1970  was  only  >5.5.  This, 
for  an  area  which  claims  a  population  of 
700  millions!  It  is  not  that  the  Chinese 
mainland  does  not  offer  profitable  trade.  The 
fault  is  that  an  antl-forelgn  Communist  re- 
gime of  Mao  Tse-tung  is  psychologically  In- 
capable of  the  mutual  give  and  take  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  durable  trade 
relationship. 

That  rich  trade,  on  civilized  terms,  is  p>06- 
slble  In  China,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan. 
This  province  of  only  14.7  million  people,  last 
year  rolled  up  a  total  two-way  foreign  trade 
of  $3,088  billion.  The  per  capita  foreign 
trade  was  $192.6.  The  explanation  for  this 
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difference  Is  a  very  simple  one.  There  is  free 
enterprise  In  the  Republic  of  China's  prov- 
ince of  Taiwan,  whereas  an  autarchy  Is  in 
control  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

So  slight  are  the  poesibilltles  of  Important 
trade  with  Mao  Tse-tung  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  clamored  for  closer  relations 
between  Pelplng  and  Washington — the  Na- 
tional CoQimittee  on  United  States-China 
Relations — recently  reported  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  it  would  be  a 
decade  before  VS.  trade  with  the  Chinese 
mainland  would  reach  a  figure  as  high  as 
$650  millions.  This  report  followed  a  study 
which  the  Committee  authorized,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Dornberger  of  the  University 
of   Michigan. 

American  businessmen  who  expect  early 
profits  from  the  "thaw"  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
should  also  heed  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Robinson,  president  of  the  Marcona  Corpora- 
tion, who  has  had  long  experience  In  Par 
East  ventures.  Mr.  Robinson  said,  "In  new 
trade  with  the  Pelplng  regime,  we  may  have 
to  learn  to  crawl,  before  we  can  walk — and 
we  may  have  to  do  a  lot  of  crawling." 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  by  telling  you  a  bit  about  what 
we  have  done  on  Taiwan  in  a  matter  of 
twenty  years.  Taiwan,  as  you  know.  Is  the 
smallest  nrovince  in  my  country.  It  is  an 
island  of  only  14,000  square  miles  and  has 
few  natural  resources.  Today  it  is  the  moet 
prosperous  province  in  China's  history.  The 
per  capita  Income  is  nearly  UJ3.  $300.  Our 
foreign  trade  this  year  will  be  close  to  four 
billion  dollars.  Basic  education  has  been 
extended  to  nine  years,  and  a  quarter  of  our 
population  is  in  school.  We  have  the  highest 
dally  count  calories  in  Asia.  Taiwan  is  also 
about  the  healthiest  place  in  our  part  of 
the  world.  We  have  had  no  cases  of  malaria, 
cholera  and  smallpox  for  many  years.  We 
have  raised  the  life  span  of  women  to  73  and 
that  of  men  to  68.  Since  196S,  the  year 
your  country  terminated  its  economic  aid  to 
us.  we  have  been  on  our  own.  Meanwhile,  as 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  we  continue 
to  receive  some  military  aid,  but  this  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  amount  over  the 
years.  But  we  are  determined  to  support 
largely  by  our  own  resources  a  strong  mili- 
tary posture.  Our  600,000  men  under  arms 
and  more  than  a  million  others  in  trained 
reserve  are  making  a  positive  contribution 
toward  the  maintenance  of  collective  secu- 
rity In  the  Western  Pacific.  Our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  viable  society  has  kept  alive  In 
the  hearts  of  our  brethren  on  the  mainland 
their  hope  for  eventual  liberation.  The 
Chinese  Communists  ai*  world  revolution- 
aries and  they  must  be  denied  the  c^portu- 
nlty  of  forging  China's  vast  population  Into 
an  Instrument  for  either  the  enslavement  or 
destruction  of  the  world. 

Before  I  left  Taiwan  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
friend  came  to  me.  He  sAld  he  feared  the 
United  States  was  deserting  the  Republic  of 
China  and  asked  what  could  we  do.  I  told 
him  that,  first  of  all,  I  refused  to  believe  the 
United  States  was  abandoning  one  of  the 
best  friends  It  ever  had.  And  I  told  him,  sec- 
ond, that  the  Americans  were  too  intelligent 
and  too  knowledgeable  not  to  realize  that 
their  self-Interest  lies  with  the  Republic  of 
China  and  not  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists who  oppose  everything  for  which  Amer- 
ica stands. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
I.  as  a  freshman  Ambassador,  believe  to  be 
Important.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  de- 
ceived by  our  groundless  hopes.  Knowing  the 
American  people  as  I  do,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  United  States  will  allow  Itself  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  false  image  which  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  now  expediently  holding  up  to  the  world. 
The  future  of  Asia  and  of  the  whole  Free 
World  depends  upon  your  decision.  I  know 
you  will  not  fall  us. 
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IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSAL  TO 
CITE  CBS  AND  DR,  FRANK  STAN- 
TON FOR  CONTEMPT  OF  CON- 
GRESS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  a  preliminary  draft  of  a  statement 
of  minority  views  in  the  matter  involv- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  cite  CBS  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  Thirteen 
members  of  the  committee  opposed  the 
action.  Since  time  may  be  short  for  mem- 
bers to  consider  this  important  question, 
some  of  these  13  have  made  a  prelimin- 
ary draft  encompassing  several  of  our 
ideas  and  presenting  the  factual  back- 
groimd  of  the  action,  and  we  place  it  In 
the  Record  herewith  so  that  you  may 
share  these  facts  with  us  and  have  time 
to  consider  these  views.  We  have  not  yet 
formulated  our  final  views  for  the  report, 
but  such  will  be  filed  Monday  as  per- 
mitted by  action  of  the  committee. 
MiNoarrr  Virwa 

STTMICAmT 

The  undersigned  are  all  opposed  to  the 
House  citing  Dr.  Frank  R.  Stanton  of  CBS 
for  contempt.  Some  of  the  undersigned  have 
differing  views  on  the  strength  of  certain 
argiunenta  against  the  citation,  and  there- 
fore additional  minority  views  are  Included 
in  this  report. 

All  of  those  who  votad  against  the  citation 
are  In  agreement,  however,  that  this  case  is 
not  Justified  because  all  of  the  Information 
which  the  Committee  needs  In  order  to  legis- 
late is  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee. 

It  Is  asserted  that  the  editing  by  CBS  of  Its 
program,  "The  SeUlng  of  the  PenUgon,"  was 
so  flagrantly  deceitful  and  injurious  to  a 
proper  public  imderstandlng  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject  matter  as  to  invite  Con- 
gressional Inquiry.  Congreass  certainly  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  usage  of  public  airwaves  and  chaimels  by 
their  licensees.  And  as  in  other  areas  of  leg- 
islative concern.  It  has  a  broad  power  to  com- 
pel the  production  of  Information  it  deems 
essential  to  its  lawmaking  function. 

But  under  the  First  Amendment  we  do  not 
have  the  power  to  abridge  freedom  ol  speech 
and  of  the  press.  Even  assuming,  without  ac- 
cepting, that  the  subject  program  was  de- 
liberately edited  with  such  deceptive  result 
aa  to  require  our  inquiry,  the  question  then 
arises  aa  to  whether  an  absolute  necessity 
exists  to  compel  production  of  the  outtakes 
in  order  to  complete  that  inquiry.  There  is 
the  further  question  aa  to  who  shall  deter- 
mine what  is  truth  and  what  is  deception.  It 
is  plain  that  if  information  Is  not  needed  for 
a  legitimate  investigative  purpose,  an  order 
that  it  be  introduced  can  only  be  construed 
as  artslng  from  a  concern  for  eetabliahlng 
"What  la  truth"  by  a  governmental  action. 

If  we  do  choose  to  exercise  the  drastic 
power  recommended  by  our  Committee,  we 
must  recognljse  that  the  underlying  assump- 
tions we  make  as  to  iU  reach  wUl  be'  subject 
to  Judicial  review  and  poaslble  reversal.  So 
the  first  question  to  consider  ought  not  to  be 
whether  the  asserted  power  actually  exists 
In  this  case  but  whether,  on  the  perilous  as- 
stunptlon  that  it  does,  it  should  be  exercised 
in  this  fashion.  Discretion  ntay  be  the  better 
part  of  CongreMlonal  valor  where  the  Oon- 
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stltutlonal  line  to  be  approached  la  seen  by 
many  to  divide  us  from  First  Amendment  ter- 
ritory. 

In  view  oT  the  availability  for  comparlaon 
of  the  full  transcript  of  the  principally  con- 
tested materials,  no  such  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity is  shown.  Congress  certainly  ought  not 
to  compel  production  of  information  already 
in  its  poaseaclon. 

The  CBS  network  did  not  object  to  the 
Congressional  investigation  and  supplied  to 
the  Subconunittee  the  full  transcript  and 
film  of  the  program  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"'  as  It  was  broadcast.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  the  President  of  CBS,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  subjected  himself 
to  questioning  for  a  period  of  several  hours. 
The  network  has  also  made  available  to  the 
Committee  a  statement  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  applied  to  editing  In  the 
past  and  the  specific  guidelines  which  are 
to  guide  its  editors  in  the  future.  "This  has 
been  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
July  8  under  Extension  of  Remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Brock  Adams  at  pag*  M14S. 
Dr.  Stanton  answered  all  of  the  questions 
before  the  Conunlttee  except  those  relating 
specifically  to  the  editing  and  outtakes  in- 
volved in  the  Committee  subpoena.  Never- 
theless, we  are  told  we  must  serve  notice 
now,  by  asserting  this  power,  that  It  exists, 
else  we  will  lose  it. 

STATBlfXNT 

A  brief  statement  of  the  subject  of  this 
controversy  is  appropriate  here. 

"Hie  controversial  portions  stressed  by 
those  advocating  the  citation  are  the  inter- 
view of  Daniel  Z.  Henkln  and  the  speech  of 
Colonel  MacNell.  The  qiecific  areas  of  inves- 
tigation demanded  by  the  Committee  staff 
and  later  Incorporated  in  its  subpoena  are 
purportedly  necessary  to  show  that  the  in- 
terview of  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  was 
altered  and  that  a  speech  of  Colonel  MacNell 
was  quoted  out  of  context  and  distorted  in 
the  documentary. 

An  analysis  of  the  materials  available  to 
the  Committee  and  now  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  shows  that  the  entire  inter- 
view that  was  filmed  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln 
was  recorded  by  the  Pentagon,  and  a  tran- 
script of  this  Is  not  only  in  the  Committee 
files,  but  has  been  analyzed  by  the  Commit- 
tee staff  to  show  the  purported  distortions. 
This  Is  available  to  all  members  under  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  of  the  Honorable  F. 
Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  8,  1971,  starting  at 
page  5401.  The  Colonel  litacNeil  speech  and 
the  alleged  distortions  as  analysed  by  the 
Committee  staff  are  also  available  In  the 
Committee  flies.  The  full  text  of  tills  speech 
is  available  to  all  Members  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  8,  1971,  under  the 
Extension  of  Remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Brock  Adams  of  Washington  starting  at  page 
34203. 

ABGtTlfSNT 

DaiTability  of  restraint 
Here  we  are  called  upon  to  create  an  in- 
cident on  the  border  between  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Congress  to  demand  infor- 
mation related  to  its  duties  and  the  right  of 
the  press  to  be  free  from  governmental 
prying — prying  which  has  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights. 
As  is  the  case  in  all  conflicts  between  in- 
stitutions operating  in  areas  of  constitutional 
powers,  It  U  always  best  to  remain  well 
within  the  constitutional  bounds  of  the 
area  involved.  Thus,  Congress  has  been  ex- 
tremely cautloiu  in  approaching  the  borders 
of  Presidential  powers  to  wage  war.  even 
when  its  power  to  declare  war  is  arguably 
Infringed.  Thus,  resolutions  In  this  area 
are  framed  as  admonitions  rather  than  com- 
mands. Likewise,  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  Issue  mandates  directly  to  Congress  to 
perform  acu,  but  rather  delineates  the  law 
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and  directs,  as  in  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
case,  that  subsidiary  offlcers  perform  the 
ministerial  duties  that  result,  for  inatance. 
pay  money  mixen  it  U  found  to  be  due. 

The  same  rule  of  prudent  self -restraint 
should  govern  Congress  in  a  case  where  it 
Is  called  upon  to  extend  an  exercise  of  its 
powers  to  the  very  edge — and  perhaps  over 
the  edge— of  its  bounds  of  constitutional 
authority.  Tbough  this  is  not  a  caae  in- 
volving conflict  between  any  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  government,  it  Is  a  matter 
of  equal  Importance.  It  is  a  confrontation  at 
the  btwderline  between  congressional  power 
and  First  Amendment  rights.  "The  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  protects  the  peo- 
ple against  government,  and  this  area  of 
constitutional  authority  and  protection  U 
at  least  as  important  as  the  areas  of  con- 
stitutional authority  represented  by  the  three 
branches  of  government. 

The  Her^kin  interview 

We  must  view  what  lies  In  the  foreground 
of  this  dispute  against  these  important  back- 
ground considerations.  The  i^oblem  pre- 
sented is  an  adamant  demand  to  have  mate- 
rial much  of  which  the  Committee  already 
has.  In  the  crucial  area  of  Subcommittee 
concern,  it  has  it  aU.  It  has  the  total  script 
of  the  interview  between  Daniel  Z.  Henkln, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Roger 
Mudd  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System; 
and  it  has  the  tape  of  the  documentary, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."'  Thus,  It  has 
all  the  Information  concerning  this  matter 
that  it  needs  to  draw  conclusions  concern- 
ing governmental  policy,  or  the  need  for  law 
relating  to  such  documentaries  and  to  their 
editing,  cutting,  splicing,  and  rearrangement. 
The  cogent  facts  concerning  the  Henkln  in- 
terview were  these  (what  is  recited  \a  taken 
from  Committee  flies) : 

During  the  program,  "The  SeUlng  of  the 
Pentagon,"  Roger  Mudd  said:  "We  asked 
the  man  in  charge  of  all  Pentagon  public 
relations,  Aaslstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Daniel  Henkln.  if  he  felt  the  press  did  a 
good  Job  covering  the  Defenae  Department." 

The  documentary  showed  Mr.  Henkln  say- 
ing: "I  believe  that  it  does.  From  time  to 
time,  of  course.  It  gives  me  some  beadacbea, 
and  I  give  the  iH«as  some  headaches.  We 
understand  that.  We  act  professionally,  there 
is  a  professional  relationship,  not  only  with 
the  Pentagon  press  but  with  other  members 
of  the  Washington  news  corps,  but  with 
newsmen  who  cover  military  activities 
around  the  world." 

This  was  the  unaltered  first  portion  of  Mr. 
Henkln's  response  to  Mr.  Mudd.  and  in  the 
analysis  by  Committee  counsel  it  is  said: 
"This  constitutes  about  half  of  the  original 
answer.  The  meaning  and  intent  were  not 
changed  substantially." 

Later  Mr.  Mudd  asked  Mr.  Henkln:  "What 
about  your  public  displays  of  military  equip- 
ment at  State  Fairs  and  shopping  centers? 
What  purpose  does  ttiat  serve?" 

The  flrst  sentence  of  Mr.  Henkln's  an- 
swer was  televised,  as  foltbws:  "Well.  I  think 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
about  their  armed  forces."  This  eliminated 
Mr.  Henkln's  additional  elaboration  that  an 
ancillary  benefit  was  that  of  "stimulating 
Interest  in  recruiting." 

After  a  follow-up  question  by  Mr.  Mudd 
concerning  speakers  at  Klwania  and  Rotary 
functions  (which  was  not  Included  In  the 
documentary),  lir.  Henkln  further  elabo- 
rated on  the  purpose  of  military  visibility  by 
saying:  "I  believe  that  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Informatioo  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  q>eakers  coma  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for.  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing  about 
such  problama  as  drugs  and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces,  what  are 
we  doing  about  Um  racial  problem  In  the 
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umed  forcM  and  we  do  bftva  •  racial  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  pubUc  haa  a  valid  right  to 
aak  us  theae  queatlcMU."  This  appeared  In  the 
documentary  aa  If  in  answer  to  Mudd's  ques- 
tion about  public  dlsplaya. 

The  staff  reporter's  analysla  states  that 
"The  modification  altera  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
sponse from  attracting  volunteera  to  prob- 
lems In  the  srmed  forces." 

Mr.  Mudd  asked  further,  "Well.  U  that  the 
sort  of  Information  about  the  drug  problem 
you  have  and  the  racial  problem  you  have 
and  the  budget  problem  you  have,  is  that  the 
sort  of  Information  that  gets  passed  out  at 
State  Pall*  by  sergeants  who  are  standing 
next  to  rockets?" 

The  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Henkln's  answer 
was  broadcast:  "No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibits." And  then  a  statement  is  taken  from 
a  previous  answer  of  Mr.  Henkln  and  placed 
in  context  as  follows:  "Now  there  are  those 
who  contend  that  this  Is  propaganda.  I 
don't — do  not  agree  with  this."  The  staff 
report  properly  points  out  that  the  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Henkln's  colloquy  were  not  seqxien- 
tlal  and  that  other  matter  was  involved  in 
the  discussion  from  which  the  statement  con- 
cerning propaganda  was  taken.  Such  matter 
referred  to  data  indicating  an  "increasing 
Soviet  threat." 

The  only  other  part  of  the  Henkln  inter- 
view treatment  which  U  speciflcally  objected 
to  is  set  out  below.  It  is  the  last  part  of  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Henkln  In  reply  to  a  previ- 
ous question  by  Mr.  Mudd  and  runs  in  se- 
quence exactly  as  the  colloquy  occurred,  ex- 
cept that  the  expression,  "as  one  might  say." 
was  eliminated: 

"We  are  trying  our  best  to  provide  Infor- 
mation. There  undoubtedly  have  been  times 
when  certain  actions  have  been  staged.  I 
think  this  Is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage. 
After  all.  this  interview  here  Is  being  staged, 
as  one  might  say." 

Mr.  Mudd.  How  so? 

Mr.  HxmuN.  Well,  props  were  set  up.  ar- 
rangements were  made — I  did  not  Just  walk 
Into  this  room  cold:  arrangements  were  made 
for  it. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  In  your 
offices,  but  joui  people  said  let's  go  to  the 
studios.  So,  we  didn't  stage  It. 

Whether  the  editing  was  fair,  whether  it 
was  proper  or  Improper.  Is  thought  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  to  be  pertinent 
to  their  investigation.  But  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  have  before  them  the 
manner  in  which  the  broadcast  was  edited. 
They  attempted  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  President  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  and  though  he 
willingly  discussed  editing  In  general,  he 
refused  to  discuss  this  specific  program  or 
supply,  even  under  subpoena,  the  outtakes. 
The  Important  fact,  though.  Is  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  Information  as  to  what  the 
outtake  concerning  the  Henkln  Interview 
consisted  of  and  had  the  film  of  the  program 
Itself. 

Colonel  MacNeiVt  speech 

Chairman  Staggers  had  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Subcommittee  hearings 
an  Thursday,  June  34.  1971,  that  the  docu- 
mentary was  controversial  for  two  reasons, 
the  first  of  which  the  Committee  was  not 
ooncwned  about,  that  "It  provoked  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  thought  It  was  unduly 
biased  against  the  public  affairs  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  .  .  .  The  Pentagon 
documentary  was  controveralal  for  other 
reasons,  however,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  putlcular  point  of  view  exprened 
on  the  program." 

He  then  gave  two  examples,  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  Henkln  Interview  which  we  have 
described  In  the  first  secUon.  The  second 
example  related  to  Colonel  IfacNeU's  speech. 
On   this  subject.  Cbalrman  atmggen  said: 

"In  lUustratlng  this  allegation,  the  net- 
work presented  the  military  ofllcer  appar- 
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ently  delivering  a  segment  of  his  public 
address.  Subsequent  disclosures  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  the  officer's  words  were  re- 
arranged out  of  their  original  order  so  as  to 
make  him  appear  to  be  delivering  a  state- 
ment which  he  did  not  in  fact  deliver." 

The  Committee  has  the  whole  text  from 
which  Colonel  MacNell  made  his  speech.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  on 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  text  was  apparently 
somewhat  changed  In  the  delivery  as  will  be 
noted  from  the  staff's  compilation  of  what 
actually  appeared  In  the  documentary.  What 
was  stated  In  the  documentary  Is  set  out 
below  In  the  underlined  langvtage.  The 
source,  the  language  of  the  text  which  was 
apparently  used  as  a  prompter.  Is  placed  In 
parentheses.  It  will  be  noted  that  certain 
changes  In  what  Is  stated  In  the  dociunentary 
from  what  appears  In  the  text  are  of  the  kind 
that  a  man  would  make  in  m»nng  a  speech 
from  such  a  written  text.  References  to  the 
text  are  given  below  each  of  the  statements 
from  the  documentary   In  parentheses. 

Well  nou)  we're  coming  to  the  heart  o/  the 
problem — Vietnam . 

(And  now — we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — Vietnam.) — from  page  65  of  the 
text. 

Nou)  the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeated- 
ly stated  that  Thailand  is  next  on  their  list 
after  Vietnam. 

(Thailand  Is  situated  near  Vietnam  and 
it  will  be  the  next  target  of  the  Communists 
as  they  have  already  proclaimed.) — from 
page  36  of  the  text 

//  South  Vietnam  becomes  Communist  it 
will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist.  The  same 
goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the  other  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

(If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Conmiunlst  It 
would  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist;  the  same 
goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.) — from  page  48  of  the 
text 

/  think  if  the  Communists  were  to  win 
in  South  Vietvam,  the  record  in  the  north — 
what  happened  in  Tet  of  '6S — makes  it  clear 
there  would  be  a  bloodbath  in  store  for  a 
lot  of  the  population  of  the  South. 

(If  the  Communists  were  to  win  In  South 
Vietnam — the  record  In  the  North  makes 
It  abundantly  clear— what  kind  of  a  wide- 
spread blood  bath  would  be  in  store  for  the 
population  of  the  South?) — from  page  73 
of  the  text. 

The  United  States  is  still  going  to  remain 
an  Asian  power. 

(But  the  United  States  wUl  still  remain 
an  Asian  power.) — from  page  88  of  the  text. 

Apparently  Chairman  Staggers'  state- 
ment that  Colonel  MacNell  was  made  to  ap- 
pear to  deliver  a  statement  which  he  did  not 
In  fact  deliver  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
words  actually  spoken  by  Colonel  MacNell 
relating  to  the  "domino  theory"  and  taken 
from  page  48  of  the  text  was  In  fact  indi- 
cated in  the  text  to  be  a  quotation  from 
Prince  Souvanna  Phong  (sic).  But  his  por- 
tion of  the  statement  was  cited  with  ap- 
proval and  Is  supported  in  a  much  more 
wordy  form  in  the  last  part  of  the  lecture. 
The  following  appears  at  pages  128  and  136 
of  the  Script  in  Colonel  MacNell 's  own  lan- 
guage: 

"In  Col.  Hof's  lecture  last  week — geo- 
politics— he  showed — in  a  strategic  sense — 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam — like  the  war  In 
Korea  was — Is  a  step  or  stMge  In  the  Ameri- 
can policy  of  containment — which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  long  range  security  of  the 
United  Statea.  Vietnam  Is  Important  to  our 
national  security.  (U.  8.  security  Intereata 
encompass,  etc.) 

"The  loss  of  Vtetxuun  to  the  free  world 
[will I  start  the  fall  of  the  domino  ooun- 
trlee  adjacent  to  It  and  to  Red  China,  and 
then  we  shall  face  a  threat  from  a  hostile 
Asia  quite  similar  to  the  threat  we  per- 
oelved   In   Europe   nearly  30   years   ago  an 
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the  dominoes  adjacent  to  and  around  Ger- 
many feU  Into  the  grasp  of  the  Third  Reich." 

We  do  not  condone  the  use  of  langiiage  In 
quotes  without  some  indication  that  the 
san>e  was  in  fact  a  quotation  even  though 
that  portion  of  the  quotation  was  given  in 
order  to  prove  a  position  which  the  speaker 
took  and  even  though  It  agrees  with  the 
Epeaker's  position  enunciated  elsewhere  in 
his  speech.  But  there  Is  no  showing  that 
the  point  at  which  the  quotation  left  off 
was  Indicated  In  other  than  the  q>eech  text 
in  the  Colonel's  hands.  The  latter  part  of 
the  quotation  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  sub- 
stantive position  he  was  taking. 

Mr.  Richard  Salant.  President  of  CBS  News. 
sUtes  CBS'  situation  in  "a  postscript"  of 
the  documentary  broadcast  on  March  23.  1971 
as  follows: 

"I  have  examined  the  transcript  of  the 
Colonel's  statement  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
where  Souvanna  Phouma  left  off  and  the 
Colonel  started." 

Apparently  the  transcript  was  the  docu- 
ment that  remained  In  the  hands  of  CBS 
and  not  the  special  notes  which  we  have 
referred  to  as  the  "text." 

At  any  rate  we  have  everything  we  need 
before  us:  the  special  notes  which  we  have 
referred  to  here  as  the  "text"  and  the  tape 
of  the  documentary  Itself.  Since  Mr.  Salant 
has  testified  that  it  la  difficult  to  tell  from 
the  transcript  where  quotes  left  off,  he  has 
apparently  brought  this  matter  Into  the  area 
of  public  Inquiry,  and  there  Is  no  showing 
that  with  respect  to  this  narrow  question  of 
fact  any  materials  would  not  be  supplied, 
as,  for  Instance,  a  part  of  the  transcript. 
The  point  is,  the  subpoena  Is  not  narrowed 
to  the  specific  allegations  respecting  "manip- 
ulative techniques,"  "rearrangement  of  the 
words  of  an  mdlvldual".  or  malting  one 
appear  to  "deliver  a  statement  which  he  did 
not  In  fact  deliver."  They  are  directed  at  the 
whole  process  of  editing  and  of  selecting  and 
rejecting. 

Besides,  from  the  information  we  already 
have  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  excerpt 
from  Colonel  MacNell's  speech  did  not  un- 
fairly impute  to  him  a  pKMltlon  which  he 
did  not  take;  and,  of  course.  It  is  not  accurate 
to  say  that  Colonel  MacNell  did  not  in  fact 
deliver  a  speech  containing  these  words. 

A  consideration  of  this  type  of  editing  was 
within  the  scope  of  what  the  Chairman  said 
constituted  the  Committee's  purpose.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee's proper  inquiry  dealt  with  a  oon- 
trover^al  matter  having  "nothing  to  do  with 
the  particular  point  of  view  expressed  on  the 
program  .  .  .  that  the  network  engaged  in 
some  queBti<»xable  techniques  of  persuasion. 
.  .  .  questionable  manipulative  techniques 
alledgedly  included  the  rearrangement  of  the 
words  of  an  Individual  who  was  attempting 
to  present  a  point  of  view  at  variance  with 
that  espoused  by  the  producers  of  the  pro- 
gram. ..."  (This  comment  was  apparently 
with  respect  to  the  Henkln  interview.)  Then 
the  Chairman  referred  to  the  MacNell  inter- 
view in  the  manner  which  we  set  out 
previously. 

But  the  point  here  Is  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee had  everything  It  needed  In  order  to 
draw  Its  conclusions  about  the  propriety  of 
this  type  of  editing.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Henkln  interview,  it  had  both  the  total 
script  of  the  speech  as  written  and  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Pentagon,  and  it  had  the  tape 
of  Ctrionel  MacNell's  utterances  which  were 
Included   in   the   documentary. 

Other  materials  sought  by  subpoena 
As  we  have  seen,  there  is  ample  material 
before  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  the 
questions  of  policy  enunciated  by  the  Chair- 
man as  constituting  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
vestigation. The  subpoena  wovild  seek  to  ob- 
tam  all  outtakes,  material  filmed  but  not 
used  In  the  docomentary.  In  our  opinion 
this  goes  beyond  what  Is  needed  for  any 
legitimate  Oomznlttee  consideistlon. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Stanton's  statement: 

"But  this  subcommittee's  legislative  ptir- 
poae — to  prevent  "distortions"  or  to  control 
"editing  practices"  In  broadcast  news  reports 
and  thereby  engage  In  official  surveillance 
of  Journalistic  Judgments — has  no  constitu- 
tional warrant  and  therefore  no  benefit  that 
can  be  balanced  against  the  chilling  effect 
of  this  subpoena,  let  alone  outwelght  It." — 
page  20,  Hearings  of  Thursday,  June  24.  1971. 
because  the  Chairman  in  his  Initial  state- 
ment eschews  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
any  aspect  of  the  controversy  which  would 
review  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
program  "was  unduly  biased  against  the 
public  affairs  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense."  (See  page  2  of  the  Hearings  of 
Thursday,  June  24,  1971.) 

Mr.  Stanton  was,  we  believe,  correct,  how- 
ever, and  within  his  rights  when  he  stated: 

"I  shall,  however,  do  my  best  to  answer 
questions  of  the  subcommittee  which  do  not 
seek  to  probe  so  deeply  into  the  news  proc- 
ess as  to  reach  specific  Journalistic  prac- 
tices or  the  editing  of  particular  broadcasts. 
The  line  Is  a  difficult  one  to  draw,  and  I 
hope  the  members  of  the  subconunlttee  will 
bear  with  me  as  I  deal  with  your  questions. 
I  hope  we  can  achieve  a  dialogue  consistent 
with  the  stand  we  feel  compelled  to  take  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  principle." — cage 
22  of  Hearings  of  Thursday,  June  24.  1971. 

Mr.  Stanton  stated  precisely  what  be  did 
object  to  in  the  following  language: 

"What  we  do  object  to  Is  being  subjected 
to  compulsory  questioning  In  a  government 
Inquiry,  expressly  intended  to  determine 
whether  this  or  any  other  CBS  news  report 
meets  government  standards  of  truth." 

It  Is  our  view  that  Ck>vernment  should  for- 
bear to  establish  "standards  of  truth"  In 
the  area  of  press  freedom.  We  may  set  to  the 
side  questions  involved  in  the  area  of  ad- 
vertisement. It  is  absolutely  clear  that  this 
documentary  was  in  the  area  of  press  free- 
dom and  that  matters  of  editorial  Judgment 
In  editing  the  documentary  relate  primarily 
to  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  and  are  under 
First  Amendment  protection. 

Therefore,  a  subpoena  directed  generally  at 
all  outtakes  must  necessarily  relate  primarily 
to  an  examination  of  editorial  Judgment  and 
not  to  filming  techniques.  Of  course,  all  film- 
ing has  some  relation  to  filming  techniques, 
but  if  First  Amendment  rights  are  Involved, 
a  review  of  editorial  processes  under  the  guise 
of  examining  filming  techniques  is  not  con- 
stitutionally permissible. 

Therefore,  we  believe  it  was  improvident 
for  the  Committee  to  issue  the  subpoena 
seeking  outtakes.  generally,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  those  which  were 
under  specific  attack  were,  In  substance, 
known  to  the  Committee. 

The  May  28  subpoena  calls  for  production 
of  all  "Dim.  workprlnts,  outtakes,  sound  tape 
recordings,  written  scripts  and  or  transcripts 
utilized"  in  connection  with  "TTie  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  but  the  same  Is  "limited  to 
all  such  materials  relating  to  the  actual 
broadcast  and  (does)  not  include  such  mate- 
rials relating  to  segments  not  shown.  .  .  ." 
Thus,  all  manner  of  editing  materials,  in  ad- 
dition to  outtakes,  which  had  to  do  with  the 
actuskl  aim  shown  are  called  for.  We  believe 
that  such  a  general  demand  Is  tantamount 
to  asking  a  newspaper  for  notes  and  Journal- 
istic preparation  for  an  editorial  and  that 
such  broad  request  has  a  chilling  effect  on 
free  speech. 

The  subcommittee  loent  beyond  its  stated 
purpose 

As  we  have  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Subcommittee  hearing.  Chairman  Staggers 
stated  that  It  had  been  alleged  that  "the 
broadcaster  manipulated  and  rearranged 
their  speech  In  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance that  they  were  making  statements 
they  never  made  and  giving  answers  to  ques- 
tions which  were  In  fact  not  given."  He  said: 
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"Clearly  this  raises  Important  issues  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  laws  governing 
broadcasting.  Present  law  and  regulations  do 
address  the  subject  of  deception,  but  they  do 
so  in  a  very  disjointed  and  unorganized  man- 
ner. Thus,  sponsorship.  If  any,  must  be  an- 
nounced: mechanical  reproduction,  if  em- 
ployed In  the  broadcast,  must  be  disclosed. 
These  provisions  apply  to  news  programming 
Just  as  they  do  to  other  types  of  broadcast. 
In  addition,  fraudulent  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertising and  quiz  programming  is  forbidden. 
All  of  these  provisions  of  present  law  are  of 
undoubted  constitutionality.  Furthermore, 
they  are  quite  similar  to  the  legislative  con- 
cerns Involved  In  the  present  matter. 

"All  of  these  provisions  refiect  an  under- 
standing that  the  public  has  a  legitimate  in- 
terest In  knowing  the  relevant  circumstances 
under  which  material  Is  brotKicast. 

"With  this  in  mind,  and  recognising  that 
existing  law  might  not  be  fully  adequate  to 
serve  the  public  Interest,  this  subcommittee 
determined  to  mqulre  Into  the  serious  allega- 
tions raised  about  the  "Pentagon"  documen- 
tary." 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  legitimacy 
of  the  concern  of  the  Committee  as  enun- 
cisted  by  Its  chairman.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  this  legitimate  concern  can 
be  pursued  as  far  as  is  sought  bvn  without 
impinging  upon  freedom  of  the  press.  Also, 
can  it  be  piirsued  adequately  so  as  to  obtain 
sufficient  Information  to  make  decisions 
legitimately  within  Its  powers  and  duties 
without  issuing  the  subpoena,  or  without 
Issuing  one  as  broad  as  that  which  Is  sought 
to  be  enforced  here.  We  think  it  can,  and  we 
think  the  Subcommittee  hearing  Itself  indl- 
dloates  that  the  Subcommittee  had  before  it 
all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  Its  legitimate 
curiosity  in  this  area  of  concern. 

We  further  think  that,  though  the  Chair- 
man carefully  constricted  the  area  of  con- 
cern within  the  Committee  Jurisdiction  and 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  Mr.  Stanton's 
precaution  against  opening  up  a  wide  rang- 
ing investigation  of  editorial  policy,  with  Its 
attendant  chilling  influence  on  press  free- 
dom, was  not  without  basis.  This  is  reflected 
at  many  points  in  the  record. 

It  Is  obvious,  from  some  of  the  questions 
of  Ijoth  counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  and  of 
some  of  the  Subcommittee  members,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  went  far  beyond 
the  mere  consideration  of  Federal  Commu- 
nioatlons  Commission  control  or  of  legisla- 
tion to  answer  any  specific  problem  raised  by 
the  facts  involved.  Of  course,  no  legislation 
was  before  the  Subcommittee,  and  indeed 
this  was  not  the  Subcommittee  that  ordi- 
narily considers  such  legislation. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Subcommittee 
was  to  review  the  editorial  Judgment  exer- 
cised in  the  filming  of  the  documentary, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  and  other 
controversial  documentaries  and  news  cov- 
erage. Note,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Manelli, 
counsel  for  the  Committee,  on  page  35  of  the 
transcript  of  the  June  24  hearing,  introduced 
correspondence  between  a  Mr.  Walter  J.  Cun- 
ningham of  New  York  and  CBS  wherein  C!un- 
nlngham  sought  to  obtain  for  review  out- 
takes with  respect  to  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention.  Mr.  Manelli  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish that  outtakes  were  not  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public  and,  therefore,  if  they  were 
to  be  gotten,  they  must  be  subpoenaed  by  a 
conmiittee  of  Congress.  TTius,  Manelli  said 
at  page  39  of  the  transcript : 

"So  that  If  outtake  material  is  deemed  by 
this  subcommittee  or  by  the  Congress  or  by 
the  courts  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  public 
Interest  and  to  have  a  legitimate  relevancy  to 
a  public  purpose.  It  follows,  does  It  not,  that 
that  material  will  have  to  be  obtained  by 
compulsory  process?" 

This  does  not  envisage  the  obtaining  of 
the  Information,  the  outtakes,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  formulating  statutes  or  policy  with 
respect  to  regulation  or  surveillance  over  the 
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Federal  Communicatlona  Commission,  but 
rather  envisages  obtaining  them  for  thsir 
"public  Interest"  value — for  the  disclosure 
of  the  material  to  the  pul>llc,  or  perb^M  only 
to  members  of  the  Oonmilttee,  in  ordw 
that  there  be  some  poUtical  pressure  toward 
conformity  with  what  the  Committee  deems 
a  fair  and  proper  presentation  of  the  news. 

Mr.  ManeUi  says  ait  page  40  of  the  tran- 
script: 

"Well,  the  Investigation  that  was  con- 
ducted by  this  subcommittee  on  the  Chicago 
Convention  I  think  by  Its  terms  did  address 
a  number  of  allegations — in  fact,  as  the  staff 
report  shows  a  number  of  the  allegations 
were  prejudicial  editing  and  selective  inclu- 
sion In  the  broadcast  of  material  unfavorable 
to  the  Chicago  administration  or  to  the  po- 
lice or  what  have  you,  that  those  were  two 
of  the  specific  allegations  that  prompted 
the  subcommittee's  inquiry.  The  report  did 
not  conclude  that  you  had  done  these  things 
but  that  certainly  was  one  of  the  purposes 
of  conducting  the  inquiry." 

To  further  emphasize  that  a  part  of  the 
purpose  of  the  hearing  was  factual  disclo- 
sure critical  of  the  method  of  editing  docu- 
mentaries— and  not  eliciting  Information 
for  the  purpose  of  legislation  and  policy — 
Is  found  In  the  following  statement  by 
Manelli  at  page  45  of  the  transcript: 

"You  don't  think  that  the  public  is  bene- 
fited by  more  Information  which  goes  to  the 
techniques  and  the  practices  by  which  tele- 
vision news  documentaries  are  produced? 
Don't  you  think  that  that  particular  prxxl- 
uct,  the  television  news  documentary  is  very 
important  to  the  American  public  and  they 
ought  to  know  more  about  how  they  are 
produced  Just  as  they  should  lutow  atx>ut 
other  products  that  are  Important  to  them?" 

Interrogation  became  inquititien 

Second.  a£  an  Illustration  of  the  chilling 
effects  that  an  Investigation  of  this  type  hau 
on  media  personnel,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Manelli  repeatedly  asked  questions  that 
did  not  elicit  information  but  sought  to  con- 
fine or  bind  the  witness  to  a  position  fa- 
vorable to  the  Subcommittee's  position,  such 
as  the  following  on  page  56  of  the  tran- 
script: 

Mr.  Manelli.  Do  you  think  that  every- 
thing that  people  saw  and  heard  on  The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon  was  exactly  what  It 
purported  to  be? 

Mr.  Stanton.  Mr.  Manelli.  I  believe  the 
broadcast  was  fairly  edited. 

Mr.  Manelli.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  began  to  get  into  the  edit- 
ing answer  a  minute  ago  and  you  said  you 
didn't  want  to  get  into  that,  but  I  have  got 
to  talk  about  editing  if  you  are  going  to 
talk 

Mr  Manelli.  Mr.  Stanton,  would  you  start 
off  with  a  Yes  or  No  to  my  question  and  then 
explain.  I  asked  you.  Do  you  believe  that 
what  people  saw  and  heard  in  The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon  was  "exactly  what  It  pur- 
ports to  be?" 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Manelli.  You  do.  Do  you  want  to  ex- 
plain It?  I  would  be  happy  to  wait  and  let 
you  do  so. 

Then  again  on  page  57  of  the  transcript  Mr. 
Manelli  asked: 

"Again  with  respect  to  the  Pentagon  docu- 
mentary do  you  believe  that  the  program 
production  practices  were  revealed  so  that 
the  program  as  It  appeared  on  the  air  was 
exactly  as  It  appeared  to  be?" 

Then  on  page  58.  Mr.  Manelli  again  asked: 

"Do  you  think  that  there  was  anything  In 
The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  which  was  likely 
to  mislead  a  substantial  number  of  people 
as  to  what  they  were  seeing?" 

This  smacks  of  inquisition,  not  inquiry.  No 
fact  is  elicited.  It  seeks  to  elicit  from  the 
witness  an  admission  that  the  broadcast  was 
biased.  It  appears  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
the  inquisitors  and  an  attempt  is  repeatedly 
made  to  get  Mr.  Stanton  to  agree.  It  must  be 
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remembered  that  TV  •tatlona  which  carry 
CBS  programs  are  subject  to  llcenolng,  and 
the  raaklng  majority  membar  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  was  quick  to 
point  out  our  Committee's  historic  posture 
and  power  in  this  area.  See  June  34th  hear- 
ing, p  61. 

Determining  "a  Standard  of  Truth"  was 
a  tubcommittee  goal 

In  the  course  of  the  hearing  the  Subcom- 
mittee did  enter  Into  the  dubious  role  of 
determining  "a  standard  of  truth."  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  such  was  done  was  Lnevitable. 
and  what  is  said  here  Is  not  In  criticism  of 
the  individuals  who.  as  Committee  members, 
probed  deeply  to  bring  out  information 
deemed  relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  This  is  what 
Committee  members  ahould  do.  Their  ques- 
tions and  the  direction  of  the  InqiUry  must, 
bovrever  be  considered  In  connection  with 
the  subpoena  and  with  the  motion  to  cite  for 
contempt. 

At  page  73  of  the  June  a4th  hearing,  the 
ranking  minority  member  said: 

"I  have  explained  In  detail  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  Uie  First  Amendment,  we  doa't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. What  we  are  talking  about  Is  deceit." 

•  •  •  •  • 

".  .  .  It  is  our  preliminary  opinion  that 
CBS  Is  guUty  of  deceit.  If  I  view  the  word 
"deceit"  correctly.  It  is  a  fraud." 

Then  on  page  70  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Stan- 
ton answering  that  and  subsequent  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Springer  stated: 

"The  Intent  of  CBS  news  Is  not  to  deceive. 
The  Intent  of  CBS  news  Is  to  move  Informa- 
tion on  specific  subject  areas.  The  editing 
process  Is  for  the  purpose  of  condensation. 
It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  clarity  and  concise- 
ness and  it  Is  done  always  by  every  journal- 
ist that  I  know  fairly,  objectively  and  In  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  essence  of  what  was 
said." 

Again  looking  toward  the  ulUmate  ques- 
tion of  "standard  of  truth."  Mr.  Pickle  said 
at  page  84  of  the  hearing : 

"I  will  come  back  to  you.  ' — In  a  govern- 
ment inquiry,  expressing  intended  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  or  any  other  CBS  news  re- 
port meets  government  standards  of  truth.' 

"Now  when  you  use  the  words  'govern- 
ment standard"  of  truth'  you  are  trying  to 
Imply.  I  bellevt  at  least,  that  you  are  saying 
that  we  are  trying  to  set  up  Government 
censorship  or  Oovemment  control,  that  we 
are  using  Government  standards  of  truth. 
Now  who  else  Is  going  to  pass  Judgment  on 
these  matters  If  It  is  not  the  Oovemment? 
We  representing  the  people?" 

Mr.  STAifTON.  Mr.  Pickle,  that  Is  the  whole 
point,  that  la  why  I  am  here,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  I  refuse  to  comply  with  the  subpoena. 
If  a  subpoena  is  not  compulsory,  I  don't 
know  what  Is.  You  are  the  Government  and 
this  was  a  broadcast  about  a  Oovemment 
activity. 

Again,  on  page  04.  the  ranking  minority 
member  stated: 

"Now  I  don't  want  to  get  into  an  argument 
but  I  am  saying  ai  long  as  you  do  these  con- 
troversial programs.  Isn't  there  some  way  In 
fairness — and  this  is  an  entirely  different 
subject  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  think 
about  It  because  I  mean  phlloaophy  I  wish 
that  CBS  would  think  about  It  and  NBC  and 
ABC.  In  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  we 
passed  three  years  ago  we  put  in  there  .  .  .  'All 
controversial  matters  must  be  presented  in 
perspective  and  In  balance.'  " 

•  •  •  a  • 

.  .1  would  hope  that  you  people  In  TV 
would  give  this  some  thought  about  trying 
these  balanced  programs  as  an  experiment 
and  see  If  you  cannot  make  just  as  interest- 
ing a  program  out  of  It  as  you  can  with  tlsia 
one-sided  stuff." 

We  hasten  to  say  that  this  discussion  is 
useful  in  a  Committee's  ordinary  delibera- 
tions, but  It  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent 
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to  permit  the  alleged  "one-eldsdness"  to  be- 
come an  Issue  In  an  liKiulsltory  proceeding 
which  utilises  the  power  of  compulsory  sub- 
poena and  which  examines  the  same  types  of 
materials  that  enter  into  a  TV  documentary 
as  enter  into  the  preparation  of  a  newspaper 
editorial.  In  this  context  it  Is  most  danger- 
ous to  assert  the  obvious  conclusion  to  the 
rhetorical  question:  "Now  who  else  Is  going 
to  pass  judgment  on  these  matters  if  It  Is 
not  the  Government?  We  representing  the 
people?' 

First  arnendment  applies  to  both  press 
and   TV 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  major  differ- 
ence between  the  print  and  broadcast  news 
media — the  Federal  licensing  and  regulation 
of  broadcasting.  The  airwaves  are  a  limited 
resource  not  open  to  every  citizen,  according 
to  this  line  of  argument.  And  we  agree  that 
far.  But  we  dissent  from  the  line  of  reasoning 
that  follows — that  newspapers  are  to  be  left 
unchecked  by  government  because  they  are 
a  purely  private  enterprise,  and  tliat  because 
broadcasting  Is  a  government-licensed  privi- 
lege, government  therefore  can  and  must  ex- 
ert supervision  over  the  content  and  shape 
of  news 

The  point  has  also  been  raised  that  there 
are  precedents  in  the  form  of  the  legislation 
of  some  years  ago  which  curbed  the  abuses  of 
the  "quiz  show"  era,  and  later  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  imposed  on  broadcasters  to  as- 
sure equal  time  for  the  rebuttal  of  public 
Issues.  We  approve  of  both  the  fairness  doc- 
trine and  the  restrictions  on  the  Illegal  ac- 
tivities on  the  commercial  programming  aide 
of  broadcasting.  There  is  Indeed  ample  prece- 
dent for  those  limitations;  even  newspapers 
must  follow  legal  stindards  where  their  ad- 
vertisements and  other  commercial  activities 
are  concerned.  Moreover,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine affords  only  a  chance  for  rebuttal;  It 
does  not  place  a  prior  restraint  on  the  broad- 
caster's presentation  nor  allow  a  subsequent 
review  of  the  presentation  measured  against 
goveriunental  standards  of  truth  of  fairness. 

But  neither  the  fairness  doctrine  nor  Ille- 
gality Is  at  Issue  In  the  CBS  case.  News  and 
editorial  comment  Is.  Just  as  unfettered  re- 
porting and  presentation  of  the  printed  nevra 
Is  Jealously  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  so  also  we 
feel  that  this  protection  must  be  extended  to 
the  electronic  media  If  they  are  to  provide 
the  same  essential,  and  sometimes  painful 
function  of  keeping  the  public  involved  In 
and  aware  of  the  workings  of  Its  society. 

Moreover,  while  there  la  not  yet  a  sizeable 
body  of  court  precedent  setting  out  In  detail 
the  role  of  government  In  Its  control  of  news 
broadcasting,  that  which  does  exist  firmly 
links  the  electronics  media  to  their  printed 
counterpart  and  to  the  protections  afforded 
by  the  Constitution. 

This  is  not  a  good  test  case 
Congress  stands  to  lose  much  if  it  presents 
the  qumtlon  of  its  authority  to  the  coiirts 
In  the  least  appealing  fact  situation,  and  a 
case  in  whl<di  Congress  stands  largely  upon 
Its  dignity  is  the  least  appeaUng  one  to  the 
courts.  As  we  have  seen,  there  Is  little  prac- 
tical need  for  the  subposna  or  for  Its  enforce- 
ment by  contempt  citation. 

The  language  of  footnote  1  of  Caldwell  v. 
United  States.  134  FJld  1081  at  1083  states 
the  situation  here: 

"Where,  as  here,  the  alleged  abridgement 
of  First  Amendment  Interests  occurs  as  a  by- 
product of  otherwise  permissible  govern- 
mental action  not  directed  at  the  regulation 
of  speech  or  press.  "reeoluUon  of  the  Issue 
always  Involves  a  balancing  by  the  courts  of 
the  competing  private  and  public  interests 
at  stake  in  the  particular  drcumstaocea 
shown."  Barenblatt  v.  United  States.  300  U.S. 
109,  120,  70  8.  Ct.  1081.  1093.  3  L.  Ed.  3d  1116 
(1069);  see.  e.g.,  Konlgsberg  v.  SUte  Bar  of 
Cal.,  300  U.8.  30,  50-61,  81  S.  Ct.  097.  6  L. 
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Bd.  ad  100  (1001);  Bates  v.  Linie  Rock,  381 
US.  616;  80  S.  Ct.  413,  4  L.  Ed.  3d  480  (1060) ; 
NAACP  V.  Alabama  ex  rel.  Pattersen,  367  U.S. 
440,  40O-407,  78  S.  Ct.  1163,  2  L.  Ed.  3d  1488 
(1068) ;  Kalven,  "The  New  York  Tlmee  Case: 
A  Note  on  'The  Central  Meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment.'  "  1004,  Sup.  Ct.  Rev.  101,  314-16 
(1004)." 

In  the  Caldwell  case,  as  Is  said  at  page 
1089: 

"Appellant  asserted  In  affidavit  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  which  he  could  testify  ( beyond 
that  which  he  has  already  made  public  and 
for  which,  therefore,  his  appearance  is  un- 
necessary) that  is  not  protected  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court's  order.  If  this  is  true — and  the 
Oovemment  apparently  has  not  believed  It 
necessary  to  dispute  It — appellant's  response 
to  the  subpoena  would  be  a  barren  perform- 
ance— one  of  no  benefit  to  the  Orand  Jiu-y. 
To  destroy  appellant's  capacity  as  news  gath- 
erer for  such  a  return  hardly  makes  sense. 
Since  the  cost  to  the  public  of  excusing  hla 
attendance  Is  so  slight.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  Is  here  no  public  Interest  of  real  sub- 
stance In  competition  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  that  are  Jeopardized." 

The  cost  to  the  public  here,  as  has  been 
shown.  Is  slight.  Let  us  measure,  though,  the 
cost  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  If  our 
prerogatives  are  diminished  and  our  power 
of  oversight  over  TV  Is  crippled  by  a  bad 
decision  resulting  from  a  weak  caie.  A  con- 
tempt citation  at  this  point  would  certainly 
be  appealed  through  the  entire  Federal  court 
system  and  certainly  would  find  Its  way  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  where  a  firm  decision 
would  undoubtedly  be  handed  down  in  some 
manner  in  favor  of  Dr.  Stanton  et  al.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  decision,  we  can  foresee  great 
difficulty  facing  the  Congress  should  the  de- 
cision improvldently  limit  our  powers  be- 
cause of  'he  failure  of  the  case  to  raise  the 
real  Interests  of  Congress  In  a  strong  way. 

If  the  question  of  Congress  power  to  de- 
mand Information  Is  raised  In  the  strong- 
est way — that  la.  when  production  of  In- 
formation Is  responsive  to  a  "compelling 
need"  and  there  Is  a  "lack  of  an  alterna- 
tive means"  to  get  It — Congress  power  Is 
likely  to  be  sustained.  The  cases  have  by  no 
means  favored  an  unqualified  newsman's 
privilege. 

In  Garland  v.  Torre.  389  F.  3d  546  (3  Clr. 
1968) ,  cert,  denied,  358  U.S.  010.  where  Judy 
Oarland  sued  a  reporter  for  libel  and  sought 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  alleged  libel. 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  per  Circuit  Judge 
Stewart,  pointed  out  that  that  question 
went  "to  the  heart  of  the  plaintiff's  case." 
(Id  at  640) .  While  one  might  question  wheth- 
er the  source  of  an  alleged  libel  Is  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  warrant  surrender  of  a 
qualified  newsman's  privilege,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  on 
the  law  of  defamation  since  Garland  v.  Torre, 
even  In  that  case  Judge  Stewart  noted  that 
the  question  which  had  to  be  determined 
was  "whether  the  Interest  to  be  served  by 
compelling  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in 
the  present  case  Justifies  some  Imoalrment" 
of  freedom  of  the  press  (Id  at  548)  which 
he  found  to  be  InevlUbly  enUiled  In  re- 
quiring a  newsman  to  disclose  his  confi- 
dential sources.  The  en^hasis  on  "the  pres- 
ent case"  reinforces  the  notion  of  balancing 
the  competing  Interests  within  a  specific 
factual  framework.  And  see  the  recent  case 
of  In  re  Pappas.  300  N.E.  3nd  397   (Mass.) 

cert,  granted  May  3,  1971, VS. 

39  Law  Week  3478. 

But  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  assume  from 
the  favorable  cases  like  Pappas  and  Garland 
V.  Torre  that  the  claim  of  newsman's  privi- 
lege and  the  necessity  of  self-restraint  in  the 
employment  of  compulsory  prooees  against 
newsmen  may  be  ignored  with  Impunity. 
Even  In  Pappas,  there  Is  an  emphasis  upon 
self-restraint.  A  footnote  points  out  that, 
"It  may  be  argued  that  use  of  newsmen 
as  witnesses  U  Ukaly  to  result  In  unneces- 
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sary  or  burdensome  gratuitous  use  of  their 
work  product  .  .  .  where  the  testimony  of 
police  or  other  witnesses  would  suffice.  This 
If  shown,  a  presiding  Judge  may  consider  in 
his  discretion."  (Id  at  303).  Additionally, 
another  footnote  cited  to  the  same  text 
points  out  that  the  court  is  not  dealing  with 
appearances  before  administrative  and  legis- 
lative bodies  and  cities  Davis.  Administra- 
tive Law  Treatise,  §{  3.()6,  3.12.  Those  sec- 
tions in  Davis  contain  a  discussion  of  need- 
lessly broad  "'fishing  expedition"  Investiga- 
tions. While  Pappas  flatly  rejects  any  notion 
of  privilege.  It  does  thus  contain  substan- 
tial language  counselling  against  needless 
compulsion. 

In  State  v.  Knops,  49  Wise.  2d  647,  183 
N.W.  2d  93  (1971),  there  Is  the  strongest 
affirmation  of  the  First  Amendment  consid- 
erations underlying  the  clsOm  of  news- 
man's privilege  and  of  the  necessity  for  self- 
restraint  m  the  employment  of  compulsory 
process  against  newsmen.  The  case  permit- 
ted the  Insistence  upon  disclosure  but  clear- 
ly The  majority  of  the  Wisconsin  court  was 
quickened  by  the  brutality  of  the  arson  and 
bombing  attacks  and  the  resulting  death  of 
an  Innocent  person  which  were  involved  in 
that  case.  Thus,  although  It  concluded  that 
"a  weighing  of  competing  values  Is  involved 
here,"  (Id  at  99),  It  came  down  very  strong- 
ly 1 1  favcr  of  the  need  cf  the  S'^ate  to  learn 
the  Identity  of  the  attackers.  But  It  also 
went  on,  in  line  with  Caldwell,  to  consider 
whether  there  were  alternative  methods  of 
getting  that  Information.  Contrast  the  ab- 
solute lack  of  need  of  the  committee  for  get- 
ting information  It  already  has.  In  Knops 
the  court  found  that  the  fact  that  the  cul- 
prits were  still  at  large  was  "nearly  conclu- 
sive proof"  (Ibid.)  that  the  State  did  not 
know  who  they  were.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  the  dissenting  judge  disagreed,  noting 
that  both  State  and  Federal  authorities  had 
announced  they  knew  the  identity  of  the 
Madison  bombers.  The  dissenting  Judge 
therefore  would  only  have  allowed  Inquiry 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  Whitewater  arson- 
ists. 

These  cases  underscore  the  point  that  the 
""compelling  need"  and  the  "alternative 
means"  of  obtaining  material  may  affect 
Congress'  right  to  have  certain  Information 
as  against  a  First  Amendment  claim  ass^rt- 
lni<  the  ""chilling  effect"  of  governmen- 
tal scrutiny. 

There  are.  Indeed,  good  reasons  why  Con- 
gress should  put  forth  Its  best  foot  In  any 
case  which  Is  likely  to  result  In  a  Judicial 
delineation  of  our  legitimate  authority  to 
establish  policy  respecting  the  use  of  the 
air  waves. 

Some  of  the  general  criticism  leveled 
against  broadcast  news  reporting  these  days 
Is  well-founded.  Our  dlseent  Is  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  past  conduct  of  broad- 
cast journalism.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  the 
phvslcal  and  technical  limitations  of  the 
medium  and  the  quec^lonable  practices  of 
the  past  may  force  Congress  at  some  future 
da'e  to  formulate  a  more  effective  national 
policy  In  this  area  to  safeguard  the  publlc"s 
Interest.  However,  that  Is  not  at  issue  here 
except  that  we  mlgh  lose  some  of  our  au- 
thority to  act  properly  In  the  future  by  act- 
ing  Improperly  here. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  al- 
legation that  the  Columbia  ^|coadcasting 
system  has  engaged  in  any  lll^l  activity. 
No  such  charge  has  been  made  In  this  case. 

What  we  have  before  us  Is  a  narrow  ques- 
tion :  Should  Congress  hold  In  contempt  both 
CBS  and  Its  chief  executive  officer.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  for  refusal  to  furnish  the  Commit- 
ter with  the  unused  television  film — the 
"outtakes" — from  Its  program.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  Beyond  that  looms  the 
broader  Issue  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exert  a  different  standard  of  control  and 
supervision  over  broadcast  news  reporting 
than  the  United  States  Constitution  would 
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permit  it  to  exercise  over  the  general  news 
media  In  this  country.  These  are  Interre- 
lated Issues  and  cannot  be  separated  despite 
the  assurances  from  the  Committee  that 
Its  Interest  lies  only  wlh  the  narrow  issue. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  endangering 
our  authority  to  deal  wKh  the  greater  issue 
by  pressing  for  the  lesser  one. 

We,  of  the  minority,  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment challenge  the  proposition  that  the 
mighty  networks  have  certain  distinguish- 
ing charaoterlstlcs  from  the  thousands  of 
r.ewspapers  and  magadnes  in  the  country. 
But  the  right  to  state  an  opinion,  to  ex- 
press freely  a  view,  without  having  it 
measured  against  a  governmental  standard 
of  truth  or  orthodoxy  is  not  among  these 
distinguishing  characteristics. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  would  not  attempt 
to  draft  a  national  newspaper  policy  on  the 
basis  of  a  news  reporter's  outtakes  from 
his  notebook  after  he  wrote  a  controversial 
story.  There  Is  not  only  explicit  Constitu- 
tional prohibition,  but  also  a  long  history 
of  court  precedent  that  forbids  restraint  on 
how  a  newsman's  judgment  Is  exercised  In 
the  formation  of  a  news  report.  Prying  into 
his  no<«book  after  the  fact,  or  setting  up 
formal  guidelines  prior  to  publication,  goes 
against  the  spirit  of  these  guarantees.  Abuses 
that  occur  in  the  print  media  can  be  and 
are  corrected  by  libel  SM^tlons  In  the  courts 
and  by  the  public  pressure  for  accuracy 
and  truth  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  by 
commercial  competition. 

Admittedly  these  processes  are  noit  per- 
fect, but  we  have  staked  our  national  course 
on  the  proposition  that  free  speech  is  so 
Important  to  us,  as  the  catalyst  of  change  and 
the  companion  of  liberty,  that  we  will  pay 
a  price  for  It  of  some  Inconvenience  and 
even  some  Inequity. 

CONCLtJSION 

Men  have  pondered  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  the  press  both  free  and  responsible 
since  the  days  of  the  first  broadside  sheets 
of  the  London  coffee  houses.  The  French 
historian  de  Tocquevllle.  who  travelled  this 
nation  In  the  early  1800's,  concluded  that 
the  freedoms  of  the  American  press  probably 
struck  the  best  balance.  The  characteristic 
that  Impressed  him  most  was  the  fact  that 
American  periodicals  were  diverse  in  opinion, 
owned  by  many  men  who  competed  In  giving 
access  to  the  average  citizen  to  a  wide  range 
of  opinions  and  interpretations.  The  brash 
and  unruly  American  newspaper  of  that  day 
offended  the  aristocratic  de  Tocquevllle,  but 
he  conceded  that  the  system  worked  better 
than  the  one  In  his  own  country,  where  a 
few  powerful  papers  in  the  major  cities  de- 
termined what  the  news  would  be. 

We  must  also  ponder  the  problem  of  how 
to  keep  TV  both  free  and  responsible. 

In  this  country  we  have  no  BBC  or  other 
government-controlled  network,  yet  our 
broadcasting  Industry  is  a  powerful  and  In 
many  ways  more  concentrated  Industry  than 
magazines  and  newspapers.  A  single  news- 
cast often  reaches  more  citizens  than  the 
largest  circulating  newspaper,  and  the  im- 
pact can  be  Incredible  to  behold.  So  decen- 
tralization may  be  the  path  that  best  affords 
a  cure  for  what  ails  the  broadcast  Industry. 
It  certainly  Involved  broadcasters,  particu- 
larly the  networks,  putting  their  own  houses 
In  order.  It  probably  means  a  greater  stand- 
ard of  responsibility  of  local  station  own- 
ers to  provide  a  check  and  balance  system 
against  the  lapses  at  the  networks. 

But  whatever  standards  It  chooses  to  Im- 
pose on  broadcasting,  the  Congress  cannot 
extend  Its  controls  to  the  method  by  which 
news  is  obtained  and  reported.  Nor  can  it  set 
out  on  a  search  of  effective  remedies  that  are 
within  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amendment  by 
first  abusing  the  spirit  of  that  principle  in 
the  case  of  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton. 

Any  Congressional  initiative  which  springs 
from  the  premise  that  government  has  the 
power  to  guarantee  the  "responsible"  use  of 
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journalistic  judgment  springs  from  a  false 
premise.  Government  is  powerless  either  to 
render  journalism  "responsible"  or  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  it.  Only  the  journalists 
have  that  power.  Government  can  certainly 
erode  public  confidence  In  the  press  and 
other  media,  and  one  way  to  do  so,  para- 
doxically, is  to  annouiLce  that  It  has  taken 
measures  to  keep  them  honest.  Few  would 
be  reassured  by  such  an  assertion.  In  our 
society  the  government  and  the  press  cazuiot 
at  any  given  moment  know  precisely  where 
their  respective  boundaries  are.  Iliey  must 
coexist  in  a  state  of  dynamic  tension.  Main- 
tenance of  this  delicate  balance  cannot  be 
achieved  by  fiat  or  force  any  more  than  a 
fine  watch  can  be  tuned  with  a  hammer. 
Does  this  place  the  public  at  a  disadvantage? 
It  will  be  tempHDrary.  The  threat  of  public 
disbelief  and  contempt  should  hang  far  heav- 
ier over  the  media  and  Its  sponsors  than  any 
Congressional  subpoena.  No  doubt  public 
respect  today  for  the  media  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  the  media  need 
no  apology,  or  that  their  apologists  are  in 
abundance  in  the  Congress. 

If  and  when  their  practices  should  invite 
governmental  challenges  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  challenge  might  be  Issued  on  be- 
half of  some  other  aggrieved  party  than  the 
Government  Itself.  The  First  Amendment 
problem  Is  most  acutely  raised  when  the 
material  to  be  censored  or  condemned  is 
deemed  Injurious  to  the  censor. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  wrote  Thurlow 
Weed: 

"Do  you  gentlemen  who  control  so  largely 
public  opinion,  do  you  ever  think  how  you 
might  lighten  the  burdens  of  men  in  power — 
those  poor  unfortunates  weighed  down  by 
care,  anxieties,  and  responsibilities?" 

It  Is  a  wistful  question,  with  sympathetic 
echoes  in  our  time.  But  Lincoln  did  not 
confuse  or  equate  his  own  discomfiture 
with  public  injury.  Nor  should  we.  An  edu- 
cated and  vigilant  citizenry  Is  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  defense  against  the  broad- 
cast of  falsehood  whether  it  emanates  from 
a  private  source  or  a  public  one. 


TENNESSEE  PHARMACISTS  OFFER 
SERVICES  IN  CARRYING  OUT 
PRESIDENT'S  DRUG  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


HON.  UBSAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  July  S,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  resolutions  to  be  adopted  at 
the  84th  annual  convention  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Pharmaceutical  Association  re- 
cently placed  the  Tennessee  pharmeu;ists 
on  record  with  an  offer  to  provide  their 
professional  services  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  President's  drug  control 
program  as  outlined  in  his  message  of 
June  17, 1971. 

I  commend  the  association.  The  li- 
censed pharmacists  in  Tennessee  and 
elsewhere  can  make  an  inestimable  con- 
tribution to  any  program  dealing  with 
drug  abuse.  I  am  sure  ways  and  means 
will  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this 
source  of  professional  assistance. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  foUows: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  June  17, 
1971  entitled  "The  Dimensions  of  a  National 
Emergency"  has  recognized  the  present  proo- 
lems  of  drug  dependence  In  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  legislation  to  provide  lor  treat- 
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ment.  rahmbtUtettoD  mnd  wlucAtton  will  b« 
Unplcmentwl.  and 

WherMs,  tb«  ph«nn»cUt«  at  this  country 
are  tba  b««t  qualified  and  moat  acceaalble 
drug  speclaUsta  In  the  country. 

Therefor*  be  It  reaolved,  that  tbU  84th 
Annual  CoDre&tlon  of  the  TennMsee  Phar- 
maceutical Aaaodatlon  doea  hereby  peti- 
tion directly  the  Prealdent  ot  the  United 
State*  and  the  Congren,  through  the  T*n- 
neasee  Delegation,  to  fully  utUlce  the  phar- 
maclsta  of  this  nation  to  ill—eiiilnalii  both 
the  Information  and  the  drug*  that  will  be 
Involved  In  these  propoeed  program*. 
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MAN  AND  HIS  ENVIROIfMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVXS 
Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15.  1971,  Dr.  W.  T.  Pecora,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Texas  Tech  University  which  is 
located  in  the  city  of  Lubbock.  Tex. 

I  commend  the  text  of  Dr.  Pecora's  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
His  perspective,  his  insight,  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  man  with  regard  to  his  en- 
vironment are  very  important  and  singu- 
larly relevant  to  some  of  the  major 
legislative  and  public  policy  issues  being 
considered  by  this  Congress. 

The  text  follows: 
VmQvxtras  or  Man  aitd  his  Envuionkent 
(By   W.   T.   Pecora) 

There  would  be  no  commencement  on  this 
c&mpus  If  man  were  not  a  unique  biological 
specimen  living  !n  a  unique  environment 
that  he  Is  capable  of  changing.  Institutions 
of  learning  symbolize  the  results  of  sclentlflc 
Innovations,  technical  achievement  and  so- 
cial progrees.  The  Intellectual  superiority  of 
Homo  sapiens  stands  out  clearly  against  the 
backdrop  of  geologic  history  as  reassurance 
to  those  who  fear  that  modem  man  is  chart- 
ing a  course  to  ecologlc  disaster.  He  Is  not! 

THX   aASIC    BCOLOOIC    WXB 

In  the  beginning,  as  the  Good  Book  says, 
life  on  the  planet  earth  was  simple  in  form 
and  diversity.  Evolutionary  process  ^adually 
Increased  the  level  of  climax  populations— 
those  best  fitted  to  the  primitive  environ- 
ments they  occupied.  In  the  past  one  billion 
years,  millions  of  animal  and  plant  species 
have  appeared  and  disappeared  on  earth.  De- 
spite ita  biological  complexity,  this  earth  life 
system  was  powered  essentially  by  iie  sun 
through  photoeynthetlc  energy  transfer  to 
green  plants.  A  variety  of  herbivores,  marine 
and  terrestrial,  derived  their  energy  from 
this  stockpile  and  in  turn  served  as  food  for 
several  stages  of  carnivores  until  the  rela- 
tively Inefficient  system  of  energy  transfer 
culminated  in  the  end  of  the  food  chain.  De- 
composer organisms,  such  as  bacteria, 
finished  the  Job  by  reducing  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  to  basic  nutrients  for  still 
another  cycle.  This  primitive  existence  of  the 
world-before-man  had  several  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Oreen  plants  tended  to  cover 
all  but  the  most  hostile  environments:  the 
competitive  system  of  primary  and  second- 
ary consumers  stabilized  populations  well  be- 
low the  limit  of  the  food  supply:  intake  of 
food  determined  the  energy  that  organisms 
search  for  food  was  the  primary  purpoae  in 
life. 


ICan  was  simply  another  competitor  for 
food,  but  one  with  special  capablUty  for  tool- 
making  and  communication  and  deep 
curhMlty  about  his  surroundings.  The  dis- 
oo>very  that  fire  could  be  made  at  will  broke 
the  energy  barrier  and  started  him  up  the 
long  ladder  of  environmental  modification. 
The  change  from  pastoral  to  agrarian  to  ur- 
ban and  finally  to  Industrial  and  technical 
ecosystems  has  been  characterized  by  al- 
teration of  land  uses  and  population  pat- 
terns and  by  continuous  expansion  of  the  re- 
source and  energy  bases  beyond  that  available 
in  food  supplies.  Man  substituted  for  exam- 
ples the  forest,  the  bottom  lands.  nnA  the 
praine  for  farms:  and  river  banks  for  settle- 
ments. With  some  of  these  changes  came 
new  unexpected  sensitivities.  Substituting 
selected  food  crops  for  native  vegetation  and 
domesticated  animals  for  their  wild  ancestors 
set  the  stage  for  a  controlled  food  supply 
but  created  the  need  for  artificial  fertilizers 
and  a  host  of  predator  controls  Including  the 
controversal  pesticides  of  today. 

On  balance,  the  unique  environmental 
changes  provided  a  favorable  climate  for  hu- 
man living  and  a  challenging  workshop  for 
superior  Intellect.  There  is  real  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  man  could  have  survived  as  a 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  had  he  not 
been  capable  of  harnessing  energy.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  can  doubt  that  srlentlfic 
and  technical  developments  have  brought 
with  them  longer  life,  lietter  'Ivlng.  and  more 
leisure  time.  The  contribution  of  technology 
to  quality  of  living  Is  readily  apparent  If  one 
compares  life  In  the  primitive  bush  with  that 
m  the  United  States.  Which  do  you  really 
prefer? 

IMPACT  ON  POFTJIATION  PATTEBNS 

The  technical  development  which  set  man 
apart  from  the  rest  of  animiti  world  had  a 
profound  effect  on  life  patterns.  Human 
populations  in  a  modern  society  no  longer 
respond  to  natural  restrictions.  At  present, 
the  world's  population  appears  to  be  doubl- 
ing each  35  years.  Were  this  rate  to  continue 
for  a  century,  which  Is  unlikely,  there  would 
be  30  billion  people  on  the  earth — more  than 
eight  times  the  number  we  have  today. 

Whether  these  projections  are  valid  or  not. 
there  Is  little  hope  that  population  con- 
trols, natural  or  imposed,  will  reduce  our 
rapidly  Increasing  demands  for  energy  re- 
sources and  facilities  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Even  If  the  world  population  could  be 
stabilized  Immediately,  per  capita  demand 
would  continue  to  Increase  significantly.  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Ehrllch  of  Stanford  University 
estimates  the  per  capita  resource  demand 
and  environmental  Impact  of  the  western 
world  at  alMut  50  times  that  of  an  under- 
developed country.  Continuing  efforts  to  up- 
grade global  living  standards  and  the  socio- 
economic systems  which  attract  more  and 
more  people  to  less  and  less  area  In  urban 
centers  will  place  heavy  burdens  not  only  on 
those  who  must  locate  and  supply  the  energy 
and  resources  needed,  but  on  those  who  must 
cope  with  such  typically  human  problems  as 
transportation,  communication,  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  control. 

DEMANDS  ON  MINKBAI.  XXSOUBCZS  AND 
rAdLITIKS 

The  level  of  need  can  be  Illustrated  with 
a  few  statistics.  Demand  for  primary  hard 
minerals  is  expected  to  Increase  fourfold  by 
the  year  2000.  For  example,  by  the  year  3000, 
the  United  States  alone  will  need  more  than: 
7.5  billion  tons  of  Iron  ore:  1.5  bUllon  tons 
of  aluminum  ore:  1  bllUon  tons  of  phosphate 
ore:  and  100  million  tons  of  copper  metal. 

Requirements  for  vniter  are  expected  to 
triple  by  the  year  2000.  and  by  that  time  we 
will  need  as  many  new  buildings  as  we  have 
now.  When  one  considers  that  only  a  small 


fraction  of  a  percent  of  the  earth's  crust 
is  readily  available  mineral:  that  many  of  the 
mineral  "vitamins."  such  aa  tungsten,  tin. 
and  similar  metals  are  In  short  supply;  and 
that  the  average  grade  of  ore  Is  decreasing 
as  time  goes  on.  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us  U  evident.  To  accomplish  It  with 
tolerable  impact  on  oui  lurroundlnga  will 
dwarf  achievement  of  the  past. 

KNKaOT    XKBOUacX    MXBM 

It  takes  about  100  times  aa  much  energy 
IJer  person  to  sustain  oiu:  modem  way  of  life 
as  was  needed  In  primitive  societies.  The  total 
energy  requirement  In  this  country  is  ex- 
pected to  double  or  triple  by  the  turn  of 
the  century— exceeding  the  growth  rate  of 
our  population.  The  compounding  effects  of 
populaUon  growth  and  per  caplU  Increase  In 
energy  use  will  empty  the  conventional 
energy  Unk  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate. 
Estimates  based  on  our  present  knowledge  of 
fossil  e  fuel  reserves  indicate  tliat  petroleum 
yet  to  be  found  can  sustain  us  for  about  a 
century  and  tliat  coal  that  Is  known  will 
last  only  a  few  centuries  If  It  Is  called  upon 
to  carry  the  major  power  load.  Nuclear  fission 
using  natural  uranlum-335  must  be  viewed  as 
no  more  than  a  stopgap  energy  source  because 
of  the  limited  supply  of  natural  uranium 
available.  Beyond  these  resources,  one  must 
depend  on  the  continuing  Ingenuity  to  seek 
out  more  substantial  energy  sources,  such  as 
breeder  reactors,  atomic  fusion,  geothermal 
beat,  and  solar  energy. 

ENViaONMKNTAL  IMPACT  OP  MAN 

The  use  of  enormous  amounts  of  energy  In 
relatively  inefficient  processes  to  produce  a 
great  variety  of  exotic  products  has  left  some 
marks  on  the  natural  environment  aa  one 
would  expect.  Ellsaesser  estimates  that  about 
30  percent  of  the  land  surface  of  Loe  Angeles 
Is  covered  with  buildings  and  paving  and 
that  the  total  square  footage  of  highways  in 
this  country  Is  enough  to  cover  the  five  statee 
of  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  and  Delaware.  The  same  author 
states  that  the  average  American  citizen 
discards  about  five  pounds  of  solid  waste  per 
day.  He  estimates  the  total  disposal  to  the 
year  aoo  at  about  10  billion  tons,  because 
waste  U  a  necessity  of  all  life.  Where  shall 
we  put  our  wastes? 

Some  700  years  ago  the  Lords  of  England 
petitioned  their  king  to  clean  up  downtown 
London  of  smoke  and  filth.  We  are  still  try- 
ing to  clean  up  our  cities.  Although  we  have 
overcome  a  great  many  waste  problems  In  our 
modern  cities,  we  have  substituted  othen. 
And  yet.  one  might  prefer  our  modem  sewage 
systems,  automotive  wastes,  and  smokestacks 
to  the  medieval  cities  of  yesteryear — with  all 
of  their  pestilence,  animal  wastes,  and  stink. 
If  science  and  technology  has  given  man  such 
great  progrns.  why  can't  we  solve  the  en- 
vironmental degradation  our  society  has  gen- 
erated? We  can.  of  course.  If  we  wUl  liear  the 
cost. 

08JXCTTVK  APPBOACH  TO  SNVOtONMXNTAL 
QUAUTT 

The  same  human  qualities  which  made 
ancient  man  discontent  with  primitive  exist- 
ence causes  modern  man  to  be  concerned 
with  quality  problems  In  his  environment. 
This  is  a  wholesome  attitude  If  It  acknowl- 
edges the  fact  that  the  Influences  of  man 
are  superimposed  on  natural  quality  pat- 
terns beyond  our  control.  The  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  reports  that  65  percent  of 
the  350  million  tons  of  sulfur  compounds 
and  99  percent  each  of  the  6.5  billion  tons 
of  nitrogen  compounds  and  1.9  billion  tons 
of  hydrocarlx>ns  wtilch  enter  the  atmosphere 
each  year  are  from  natural  sources.  Qualities 
of  surface  waters  In  this  country  vary  mark- 
edly from  one  region  to  the  next  because 
of  natural  Influence*  and.  despite  Induced 
pollution  problems,  the  best  quality  of  wa- 
ters generally  occur  In  the  most  populated 
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i.  The  entire  country  la  underlain  at 
shallow  depth  with  water  too  salty  to  drink. 
With  a  little  searching  one  can  find  waters 
unaffected  by  man  which  don't  measure  up 
to  water  quality  standards — wells  with  high 
arsenic  or  fiuorlde.  acid  springs,  and  salty 
river*  like  the  Brazos.  Surprising  as  It  may 
seem,  mercury  has  always  been  released  by 
nature  to  our  rivers. 

These  facts  do  not  mean  that  man's  unique 
environment  Involves  no  new  problems. 
Rather  It  emphasizes  the  need  to  sort  out 
the  new  problems  carefully,  to  concentrate 
effort  on  what  can  be  controlled,  to  set  our 
standards  of  quality  realistically,  and  to  ad- 
here to  them. 

rra4le  off  vs.  turn-off 

Coexistence  of  the  levels  of  reeource  devel- 
opment and  environmental  quality  needed 
to  satisfy  our  appetite  for  affluence  must  be 
actileved  through  trade  off  of  value*  rather 
than  complete  turn-off  of  troublesome  oper- 
ations. The  fossil  fuels  which  power  much 
of  our  industry  have  increased  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  earth's  atmo^>here  by  al>out 
6  percent,  but  this  has  provided  the  average 
citizen  with  60  times  the  worldly  goods  of 
hlB  frontier  counterpart. 

Offshore  drlillng  provides  a  considerable 
part  of  these  energy  reaoiirce  supplies  but 
contributes  to  the  ocean's  oil  pollution.  It 
also  must  supply  an  estimated  36  percent  of 
our  energy  base  before  the  end  of  the 
decade — most  of  It  low-sulfur  fuel  sorely 
needed  for  air  pollution  control. 

The  Bingham  Canyon  open -pit  mine  near 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  a  digging  some  1600 
feet  deep  and  10,000  feet  across.  One  could 
see  it  from  the  moon  with  an  ordinary  ol>- 
servatory  teleecope.  but  without  this  unique 
mine  we  eoxild  not  have  produced  about  the 
16.5  billion  pounds  of  copper  needed  to  serv- 
ice the  electric  generators  and  their  related 
Industrie*  and  communication  systems. 
These  industries  during  the  last  150  years 
have  created  a  society  with  a  work  week  half 
of  what  it  used  to  be.  a  life  expectancy  60 
percent  greater,  and  an  average  annual  in- 
come Incre-sed  some  twentyfold. 

In  some  Instances  we  have  traded  relatively 
clean  for  relatively  dirty  rivers  during  the 
era  of  technological  develooment.  We  have 
ealned  In  return  living  conditions  which  are 
free  from  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  choiera, 
typhoid  and  the  like — epidemics  which 
claimed  the  life  of  one  person  of  every  five  in 
Phlladelnhla  during  1793.  We  also  have  laced 
our  landscape  with  about  four  million  miles 
of  highways,  traveled  by  about  90.000,000  ve- 
hicle*. Together,  these  allow  an  affluent  so- 
ciety to  take  advantage  of  the  scenic  natural 
wonders  that  few  of  our  forefather*  could 
enloy. 

One  could  add  a  long  liat  of  example*  to  the 
dividends  of  trade  off.  DDT  Is  suspected  to 
have  thinned  the  eggshells  of  pelicans  and 
other  birds  and  thereby  reduced  their  num- 
ber*: but  It  Is  known  to  have  reduced  the 
world's  annual  death  rate  from  malaria  from 
four  million  In  1930.  to  less  than  one  million 
In  1968.  The  great  variety  of  Industries 
which  have  added  mercury  in  certain  rivers 
to  the  extent  of  lees  than  Vioth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  ocean's  mercury  content  have 
also  yielded  chlorine  to  sterilize  public  water 
supplies,  micro  batteries  to  power  hearing 
aids,  and  a  host  of  electrical  controls  for  the 
appliances  on  which  we  depend.  The  full  Im- 
pact of  prudent  trade  off  Is  placed  In  per- 
spective by  an  estimate  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  that  100  million  people  living 
today  would  have  succumbed  to  disease  but 
for  the  introduction  of  DDT.  This  does  not 
count  the  multitude  who  also  may  liave  per- 
ished from  famine  but  for  artificial  fertUizera 
and  exotic  pesticide*  that  trouble  so  many 
of  us. 

Unexpected  reaulU  have  characterized 
moet  trade  offs  of  the  past  and  some  have 
been  disastrous.  The  ancient  engineer*  of 
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Meeopotamla  did  not  foresee  the  long-term 
salt  poisoning  of  their  fertile.  Irrigated  land. 
Nor  did  the  first  setUer  of  New  Zealand  expect 
Imported  elk,  deer  and  goat  to  skyrocket  in 
populations,  overgraae  the  forage  and  de- 
nude the  land.  Modem  earth  scientists  should 
be  mere  capable  of  foreseeing  such  inter- 
actions and  be  more  sensitive  to  them. 

Because  our  every  action  Involves  un- 
avoidable change  In  a  complex  ecological 
system  beyond  complete  comprehension  or 
control,  man  must  play  the  game  of  life  as  a 
wise  investor,  not  a  gambler — one  who  at- 
tempts to  predict  and  weigh  rlak  against  po- 
tential gain — In  short,  to  make  the  wisest 
possible  trade  off  of  values  on  the  basts  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  To  avoid  every 
action  which  involves  an  element  of  unde- 
sirable effect  Is  to  play  the  part  of  the  Poollsh 
Steward — to  bury  the  very  talent  needed  for 
investment  in  f ut\ire  security. 

PACINO    TRZ    rUTTTXZ    aXAUBTICALLT 

If  one  face*  the  facts  aquarely.  he  must 
admit  that  we  cannot  restore  the  past  or 
even  preserve  the  present  for  future  genera- 
tions. If  we  could,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  either  action  would  provide  a  "good 
life"  as  we  define  It  for  our  descendants. 
Good  life  depends  as  much  on  ability  to  de- 
velop resources  as  It  does  upon  environ- 
mental ptrotection.  A  very  high  percentage 
of  the  world  lives  under  conditions  that  are 
poor  by  our  standards  and  would  gladly 
trade  our  affluence  and  pollution  problems 
for  their  more  fundamental  problems. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  to  assume  we 
can  supply  all  of  our  needs  by  the  relatively 
simple  expedient  of  recycling  waste — Impor- 
tant aa  the  concept  may  be.  Some  underde- 
veloped countries  practice  very  effective  reuse 
out  at  neceiBlty.  but  still  have  very  poor 
living  conditions  by  our  standards.  Levering 
concludes  that  If  we  were  to  depend  upon 
reuse  for  our  primary  metal  needs,  the  best 
we  could  hope  for  is  a  quality  of  living  like 
that  of  100  years  ago  and  we  wovUd  have  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  even  that. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  settle  for 
conservation  with  controlled  preservation 
rather  than  for  whole  preaervatlon.  and  for  a 
system  which  provides  the  best  alternatives 
when  no  solution  is  a  perfect  one.  Glfford 
Plnchot.  Chief  VS.  Forester  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  followed  the  Geological  Survey 
concept  of  conservation — conservation  meant 
managing  resources  to  achieve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  numt>er  for  the  longest 
time.  To  the  great  naturalist.  Aldo  Leopold, 
it  meant  living  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
to  both  it  meant  wise  use  of  and  respect  for 
the  world  around  us. 

We  enter  this  decade  torn  between  the 
desire  to  produce  the  goods  needed  for  hivh 
quality  of  living  and  the  desire  to  arold  the 
bads  of  environmental  degradation.  If  true 
ecological  balance  Is  not  compatible  with 
these  objectives,  how  then  can  environ- 
mental harmony  be  achieved?  Somewhere 
between  the  attitudes  of  iinconoemed  devel- 
opment and  total  preservation,  there  must 
l>e  an  acceptable  point  of  l>alance — one 
where  the  ledger  recwds  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental sacrlficee,  as  well  as  operations 
costs — one  which  permits  Judicious  altera- 
tion of  the  environment  when  there  appears 
to  be  net  gain.  This  point  of  balance  can- 
not he  set  by  legislation.  It  must  t>e  located 
and  kept  in  focus  by  continuing  dialogue  be- 
tween those  concerned  primarily  with 
supplying  material  needs  and  those  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  pleasant  surround- 
ings. All  of  us  must  encourage  and  partici- 
pate In  this  dialogue  If  environmental  har- 
mony Is  to  be  achieved.  Above  all.  we  muat 
think  things  through  and  not  fall  prey  to 
slogans  or  headlines. 

aOLX    or   COVKBNMXNT 

What  can  our  government  do  for  us  In 
our   strife   to  maintain   the  advantages  of 
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modem  society  with  minimal  degradation  of 
our  environment?  Government  Is,  after  all. 
the  instrument  of  the  people  and  citizens 
look  there  for  leadership.  The  President's 
Federal  reorganization  plan  Is  one  appro- 
priate response.  In  seeking  to  estabUsh  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  the  Intent  is 
to  gather  In  one  agency  the  capability  to 
iK>pralse  and  evaluate  all  natural  resoiirce* 
leading  to  development  or  nondevelopment 
decisions. 

An  Informed  citizenry  must  participate  In 
making  these  decisions  In  a  rational  and 
timely  fashion.  Man  can  do  this  because 
he  Is  a  unique  species  on  a  unique  planet. 
He  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  He  must  keep 
his  cool  and  think  things  through.  In  the 
Interest  of  practicing  good  conservaUon  of 
our  total  natural  reeouroe  base  the  concept 
of  trade-offs  versus  tum-offs  must  always  be 
liefore  us.  But  we  must  think  thing* 
through  I 


THE  CONS'lTl'UTlOWAL  RIOHT  TO 
KEEP  AND  BEAR  ARMS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or   MISSIB8IPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
long  been  a  supporter  of  our  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  to  our  citizens  the  rl^t  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  in  a  lawful  manner, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  editorial  in  the 
July,  1971,  Issue  of  the  American  Rifle- 
man. 

Editor  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr.,  eloquently 
and  persuasively  points  out  the  fallacy 
of  controlling  crime  by  prohibiting 
ownershin  of  handguns  by  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

The  possession  of  legal  firearms  by 
honest  Americans  is  a  deterrent  to  crime 
— ^not  a  cause.  Disarmed  citizens  would 
be  sitting  ducks  for  the  criminal  element. 

Failure  to  enforce  present  laws  with 
vigorous  determination  is  more  respon- 
sible for  the  illegal  use  of  guns  than  mere 
ownership  of  legitimate  weapons  by  de- 
cent Americans. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  swift  pros- 
ecution and  the  imposition  of  maximnTn 
punishment  allowed  under  the  law  would 
help  reduce  crime  by  firearms.  I  suggest 
that  courts,  where  the  docket  is  crowded, 
give  trial  priority  to  cases  involving  use 
of  lethal  weapons  to  perpetrate  a  crime. 

The  above  mentioned  editorial  follows: 

LiKT  Us  Lbgiblatk  Against  Ciimx 
poa  A  Chanoz 

Sorry,  friends,  this  Is  no  season  to  relax. 

The  opponents  of  legitimate  gun  owner- 
ship are  at  It  again.  Tills  time  their  pretext 
for  attempting  to  take  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  law-abiding  citizens  is  tliat  policemen 
are  being  shot  down  at  an  Increasing  rate. 

It  Is  tragically  true  that  more  policemen 
are  being  killed  with  guns.  The  rate  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  general  homicide 
rate.  The  FBI  says  100  policemen  were  mur- 
dered last  year.  Fifty-one  were  killed  In  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year.  Not  all  were 
shot,  but  most  were. 

From  President  Nixon  on  down,  all  decent 
Americans.  Including  a  million  NRA  Mem- 
ber*, are  deeply  concerned  at  the  vicious  at- 
tacks, the  calculated  ambushee,  the  senseless 
slaughter,  of  law-enforcement  officer*  as  they 
go  about  their  duty  of  protecting  two  hun- 
dred million  men,  women  and  children  from 
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a  murderoua  rlff-r»ff  numbering  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

As  usual,  the  "Nice  Nellies"  of  the  anti-gun 
set  have  rushed  forward  with  a  "solution."  It 
Is  a  weary,  hackneyed  and  Impractical  one — 
the  same  old  one — that  handguns  be  pro- 
hibited and  that  all  guns  and  gun  owners  be 
registered.  Such  proposals  not  only  mlas  the 
mark  widely,  they  trifle  with  the  lives  of 
policemen  and  of  law-abiding  cltlsens  who 
feel  entitled  to  own  self-defense  arms  at  a 
time  when,  everyone  agrees,  crime  Is  soaring. 

What  the  new  proposals  wo\Ud  do  to  pre- 
vent the  slaying  of  policemen  is  bard  to  see. 
Certainly  anyone  who  would  kill  a  policeman 
Is  not  going  to  register  bis  gun  first. 

Surprisingly  enough  to  many.  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler, 
83,  the  canny  "elder  statesman"  who  heads 
one  of  the  most  powerful  committees  In  the 
Congress,  emerges  as  the  leader  of  the  new 
movement  for  tighter  gun  controls. 

Until  now,  Rep.  Celler  chose  to  enforce  an 
uneasy  peace  In  the  field  of  gun  legislation. 
Nearly  all  such  House  bills  have  been  referred 
to  his  committee  and  not  one,  pro  or  con, 
has  emerged  from  behind  committee  doors 
since  the  1968  Federal  Gun  Control  Act.  Now. 
however.  Rep.  Oeller  is  one  of  the  three  New 
York  City  Congressmen  who  have  rushed  for- 
ward with  gun  control  bills  of  their  own. 

Disarming  the  American  public  is  not  the 
answer,  for  it  is  not  the  American  public  that 
has  mercileasly  killed  law  officers  at  the  rate 
of  10  a  month  across  the  country.  What 
needs  controlling  is  not  guns  but  criminals, 
a  point  that  scsne  anti-gun  lawmakers  per- 
sistently misa.  And  stlffer  sentences  for  gun- 
men and  ambushers  seem  like  the  very  thing 
to  take  them  out  of  circulation.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  has  long  favored  man- 
datory imprisonment  for  violent  crime. 
Among  the  bills  stranded  in  Rep.  Celler's 
committee  were  49  for  mandatory  Imprison- 
ment. 

The  situation  in  the  Congress  is  one  that 
every  gun  owner  might  well  consider,  and 
also  consider  making  clear  to  his  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  Speaking  at  the  NRA  An- 
nual Meetings  In  April.  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor 
(2and  Dlst..  Pa.  i  .  one  of  the  Congressional 
leaders  in  the  defense  of  firearms  ownership, 
pointed  out  that  NRA  Members  had  become 
"one-shot  Charleys"  who  contacted  their 
Congressmen  only  In  times  of  crisis.  Rep. 
Saylor  suggested  constant,  steadfast  contact 
instead.  This  might  well  be  the  time  for 
NRA  Members  to  heed  this  sound  advice. 
(See  The  American  Rifleman.  May.  1971.  p 
56.) 

For  what  the  gun  world  faces  now  could 
t)e  the  most  serious  threat  certainly  In  1971- 
72.  and  perhaps  in  a  long,  long  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  veteran  lawmakers. 

What  the  new  gun  bill  backers  propose  Is 
a  law  that  could  make  half  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  the  gun  owners,  criminals  for 
the  high  crime  of  falling  to  sign  a  piece  of 
paper  Simply  for  neglecting  or  refusing  to 
register  a  gun.  you  could  go  to  ]all  for  as 
much  sis  five  years. 

Some  shooter  language  has  become  ac- 
cepted American  slang  For  a  precise  ap- 
proach to  any  subject,  we  say  "rifling; "  for  a 
broader  approach,  "shotgunning  "  For  a  law 
that  would  make  half  a  nation  potential 
criminals,  however,  we  must  make  a  nuclear- 
age  adjustment.  This  kind  of  law  could 
"nuke"  legitimate  gun  owners.  That  Is  why 
it  must  be  stopped. 

If  the  real  object  of  the  game  Is  to  save  the 
lives  of  policemen — and  we  certainly  hope 
that  it  is — then  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  put 
habitual  criminals  behind  bars  and  keep 
them  there.  It  would  be  a  lot  more  effective 
than  trying  to  legislate  against  half  of  the 
populauon  of  the  United  States. 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALXrOEMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  gain  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  before  the  Secretary 
could  authorize  any  individual  to  use  a 
poison,  such  as  strychnine,  thallium,  or 
compound  1080,  on  a  public  land. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior—through its  Division  of  Wildlife 
Services — distributes  enough  poison  1080 
bait  to  kill  73.4  million  coyotes.  Last  year, 
the  Department  distributed  enough  1080 
bait  to  kill  every  coyote  in  an  area  cov- 
ering 388.800  square  miles,  or  an  area 
larger  than  the  entire  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  and  Idaho. 

But,  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the 
1080  bait,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
placed  822.043  strychnine  baits  last  year. 

How  effective  is  the  Department's  poi- 
soning program?  How  many  animals  has 
the  Etepartment  killed? 

As  a  starting  point,  we  can  use  Inte- 
rior Department's  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  Last  year.  73,093  dead  coyotes  were 
discovered,  autopsied,  and  credited  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  8,403  bob- 
cats were  killed  under  their  supervision; 
121  mountain  lions  were  killed  imder  In- 
terior programs,  and  403  black  bears  were 
killed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
These  numbers  represent  only  the  num- 
ber of  animals  that  were  discovered,  au- 
topsied, and  credited  to  the  Department 
of  Interior.  Many  more  animals  died  in 
the  wilds  and  were  not  discovered. 

But  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
not  the  only  poisoner  of  wildlife.  Total 
sales  of  1080  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  3  years  have  averaged  approximately 
2,600  pounds  axmually.  Of  this,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  used  less  than  24 
pounds — but.  I  might  add.  24  pounds  of 
1080  diluted  in  bait  is  sufficient  to  kill  73.4 
million  coyotes. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not  just  re- 
strict the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
poisoning  canpaign.  it  will  apply  to 
everyone — State  officials,  and  local 
ranchers. 

We  were  all  shocked  when  we  recently 
read  the  accounts  in  Wyoming  of  the  poi- 
soned eagles.  The  poisoned  bait,  which 
was  consumed  by  the  eagles,  was  dis- 
tributed by  ranchers. 

In  referring  to  the  recent  death  of  the 
eagles,  William  Ruchelshaus,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency,  testified  that — 

This  situation  graphically  iUustrates  the 
inadequacy  of  the  present  law — we  do  not 
have  at  the  present  time,  the  controls  over 
the  use  of  environmentally  hazardous  pesti- 
cides that  we  so  clearly  need. 

This  legislation  would  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  completely  ban  the  use  of  dead- 
ly poisons  from  our  public  lands. 


Mr,  Speaker,  these  poisons  are  not  se- 
lective. TTiese  poisons  kill  whatever  hap- 
pens to  consume  the  tainted  bait.  In  far 
too  many  instances,  the  placement  of  poi- 
sons— either  by  the  ranchers  or  Govern- 
ment agents — have  resulted  in  the  death 
of  endangered  species. 

The  director  of  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Audubon  Society, 
Alexander  Sprunt,  recently  testified 
that — 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  from  ranchers, 
foresters,  hunters,  game  agents,  and  other 
outdoorsmen  from  all  over  the  western 
United  States  of  deaths  of  eagles  due  to  poi- 
son baits  which  are  placed  for  anlnml  con- 
trol of  one  kind  or  another.  These  deaths 
are  hard  to  verify.  But.  a  nimiber  of  cases 
have  been  investigated  and  the  cause  of 
death  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe.  These  deaths  were 
caused  by  a  variety  of  poisons — compound 
1080  (sodium  monofluroacetate),  strychnine, 
cyanide,  and  now,  thallium. 

We  have  records  from  the  Bureau  of  14 
eagles  which  upon  analysis  proved  to  con- 
tain levels  of  poison  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  These  included  11  golden  eagles  con- 
taimng  1080  in  their  tissues,  one  bald  eagle 
containing  1080,  one  golden  eagle  contain- 
ing sodium  cyanide  It  is  of  Interest  in  thU 
context  that  there  is  also  a  record  of  a  Cali- 
fornia Condor,  one  of  our  rarest  birds,  con- 
Ulnlng  lethal  amount  of  1080  ...  we  are 
convinced  that  these  reported  and  verified 
cases  represent  only  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  eagles  and  other  species  affected  by  the 
lethel  poisons. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
poisons  is  dri\'ing  other  species,  such  as 
the  black-footed  ferret,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  kit  fox.  to  the  edge  of  extinction. 

Fortunately,  there  are  other  ways  in 
which  to  protect  livestock  from  preda- 
tors. According  to  the  League  of  Conser- 
vation Voters : 

Kansas  and  Missouri  have  programs  to 
teach  farmers  and  ranchers  to  trap  the  spe- 
cific animal  doing  the  damage,  and  these  pro- 
grams have  proved  more  effective  and  less 
costly  than  efforts  to  wipe  out  an  entire 
species.  Predator  losses  in  Missouri  have  been 
cut  SCc  since  this  program  began,  but  cost 
only  S'-c  as  much  as  the  DlvUion  of  Wildlife 
Services  program  in  Oklahoma. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  the 
placing  of  certain  poison  on  public 
lands — lands  owned  by  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  the  lands  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  the  private  reserve  of  the 
ranchers  to  carelessly  poison  the  wildlife 
that  many  of  us  would  hate  to  see  elimi- 
nated from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

If ,  in  a  specific  instance,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  determines  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  set  poison  on  public  lands  in 
order  to  kill  an  individual  predator — 
such  as  a  rabid  coyote — they  would  have 
this  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  bill  in  the  Record,  along  with 
an  article  which,  I  believe,  would  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues: 

H.R.  9668 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  pro- 
gram    with     respect     to    wild     predatory 
mammals,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the 
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policy  of  the  CoDgresa  to  recognize  that  the 
wolf,  the  coyote,  the  mountain  Uon.  the  lynx, 
the  bobcat,  the  several  species  of  bear,  and 
other  large,  wild  carnivores  native  to  North 
America  and  conunonly  known  as  predatory 
mammals,  are  among  the  wlldUfe  resources 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  United  States  Ftsb  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  conservation  of  such  predatory  mammals. 

SBC.  a.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
established  in  each  regional  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  the 
position  of  extension  mammal  control  agent 
who,  upon  the  request  of  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  SUte  within  the  re- 
gion, shall  provide  advice  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State-employed  specialists  in  meth- 
ods of  instructing  farmers  and  ranchers,  or 
their  agents,  in  techniques  of  preventing  de- 
predations by  wildlife  predatory  mammals  on 
domestic  livestock  and  In  techniques  of 
trapping  the  individual  mammals  causing 
depredations  on  domestic  livestock.  Any  con- 
trol methods  used,  demonstrated,  or  advo- 
cated by  the  extension  mammal  control 
agents  shall  be  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  and  State  laws  relating  to  the 
Uklng  of  wUdUfe.  but  only  in  a  specific  in- 
stance where  both  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  conjunction  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
have  determined,  because  of  unusual  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  is  im- 
perative to  use  poisons  for  animal  control, 
shall  any  person  be  authorized  to  use  poisons 
on  public  lands  for  animal  control. 

Sac.  3.  As  of  July  1.  1973,  and  thereafter, 
the  number  of  extension  mammal  control 
agents  and  other  persons  employed  In  the 
United  States  Flah  and  WUdllfe  Service,  or 
in  any  bureau  or  branch  thereof,  to  engage 
in  or  aaslst,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
trapping  or  other  control  of  predatory  mam- 
mals shall  not  exceed  six  persons.  Biologists 
or  other  personnel  employed  within  the  wild- 
life research  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
PUheriee  and  WUdllfe  to  investigate  the  bi- 
ology or  ecology  of  predatory  mammals,  or 
to  develop  control  methods  less  likely  to 
endanger  valuable  wildlife  than  the  methods 
now  In  use  or  practiced  in  the  paat.  shall 
not  be  counted  against  the  foregoing  limi- 
tation. 

Sac.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "Public  lands"  means  all  publicly 
owned  lands  of  the  United  States  except  In- 
dian and  military  reservations. 

(b)  "Poison"  means  biocldea  and  toxicants, 
singular  or  plural,  in  gaaeoiis,  liquid,  dust, 
or  solid  form,  placed  in  food,  baits,  or  water 
directly  Ingested  by  carnivores  from  eating 
poisoned  herbivores  or  omnivores,  and  in- 
cludes: direct  acting  poison,  for  example, 
strychnine;  ciunulatlve  polaon,  for  example, 
thallium  sulfate:  and  chain-reacting  poi- 
son, for  example,  sodium  fluoracetate. 

Sac.  6.  Any  person.  Including  officials,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  who  violatea  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall,  upon  conviction  for  the  first  of- 
fense, be  subjected  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
1 1.000  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  or  both:  upon  conviction  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subaequent  oflenae,  violators  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  t5,000  or 
imprisonment  of  one  to  three  years,  or  both. 

Sac.  6.  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  tlOS.OOO  for  the  Oacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  directed,  during  the 
period  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  to  make  such  reorganizations, 
reductions,  and  adjustments  In  the  predator- 
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control  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  as  are  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  Implementation  of  thia  Act 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  June  13,  1971] 

Daan  Bald  and  Oolskm  Baclks 

(By  Lewis  Ragenatein) 

AxLXNCTOif,  Va. — Last  month,  48  bald  and 
golden  eagles  were  found  dead  in  the  state 
of  Wyoming.  It  Is  virtually  certain  that  many 
more  eagles  have  died  and  have  not  yet  been 
found  In  the  remote  Wyoming  canyon  coun- 
try, the  one  place  where  It  was  hoped  they 
might  be  able  to  make  a  comeback. 

About  half  of  the  eagles  found  bad  been 
poisoned  by  thallium  sulfate,  a  chemical 
which  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  spread  throughout  the  western 
United  States  as  part  of  its  efforts  to  exter- 
minate coyotes.  Although  the  Interior  De- 
partment asserts  that  it  has  discontinued 
using  thaUium,  there  Is  widespread  suspicion 
that  the  department  is  Involved  in  the  latest 
deaths  of  eagles.  In  any  event,  thallium 
which  Is  manufactured  by  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company  of  New  Tork  City, 
is  stUl  readily  avaUable  to  sheep  farmers  and 
cattle  ranchers  for  their  own  use. 

What  is  not  in  doubt  is  that  the  kUllng 
of  these  eagles  is  part  of  a  deliberate.  waU- 
planned  campaign,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
United  States  Government,  to  wipe  out  all 
predatory  animals  which  might  compete  with 
agricultural  interests. 

In  describing  the  American  eagles.  It  is 
difficult  to  capture  the  majesty  of  these  awe- 
some creatures.  Both  the  Bald  Eagle  (Haliae- 
etus  leucocephalua)  and  the  CKHden  Eagle 
{Aquila  chrysaetos)  have  wingspreads  of  six 
to  eight  feet  and  stand  over  three  feet  high. 
They  mate  for  life  and  return  to  the  same 
nest  at  the  same  time  each  year,  spending 
the  first  month  refurbishing  their  huge 
"eyrie." 

The  eagle  first  «4>peared  on  a  United  States 
coin  in  1776,  and  it  has  been  present  ever 
since.  The  bald  eagle  became  our  national 
symbol  during  the  Congressional  assembly 
of  1783.  As  President  Kennedy  once  put  it, 
"The  fierce  beauty  and  proud  independence 
of  this  great  bird  aptly  symbolize  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  America."  Tet  there 
are  many  Americans — some  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior — ^who 
would  destroy  this  magnificent  creature.  The 
reason  is  that  ranchers  who  raise  wool  and 
cattle  believe  that  eagles — like  coyotes— oc- 
casionally kill  their  livestock,  particularly 
very  young  sheep  or  calves.  Biologists  dispute 
this,  contending  that  eagles  do  not  kUl  ani- 
mals any  larger  than  rabbits,  although  they 
may  feed  upon  an  anlntal  that  has  already 
been  killed.  De^lte  the  fact  that  eagles  per- 
form beneficial  functions  such  aa  preying  on 
snakes  and  rodents,  the  belief  persists  in 
many  quarters  that  they  are  Injurious  to 
agriculture. 

As  a  result,  the  Interior  Department  haa 
gone  along  to  some  extent  with  this  cam- 
paign to  wipe  out  our  few  remaining  eagles. 
For  example,  in  March  1967,  then  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  Udall — who  is  now  posing 
as  an  ardent  conservationist — authorized  the 
killing  of  golden  eagles  "for  the  protection 
of  livestock"  in  53  of  66  Montana  counties. 
The  law  still  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  permit  "the  taking"  of  bald  and 
golden  eagles  "for  the  purpose  of  seasonally 
protecting  livestock"  and  under  other  "ape- 
clal  circumstances." 

This  killing  of  eagles  for  vested  Interest 
groups  Is  not  new.  In  Alaska,  a  bounty  was 
paid  on  bald  eagles  until  1951  because  they 
were  considered  "damaging"  to  the  salmon 
Industry.  During  the  36  years  In  which  bouty 
payments  were  made,  over  100,000  eagles  were 
kUled. 

Today,  the  main  cause  of  eagle  deaths  are 
DDT  and  other  pesticides.  hlgh-v<Mtage  power 
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Unea,  "sportsmen"  and  hunters — and  the 
umted  States  Oovemment.  Again,  at  the 
behest  of  cattle  and  sheep  farmers,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  adopted  a  mass  and 
Indiscriminate  poisoning  campaign  designed 
to  wipe  out  all  wild  animals  which  these 
ranchers  consider  undesirable.  This  massive 
effcMt  involves  distributing  throughout  the 
western  United  States  tons  of  grain  and  meat 
baited  with  the  deadly  pola<H>s,  cyanide, 
strychnine  and  sodium  monofluoroacetate, 
or  1060.  The  intent  of  the  program  is  to  "eU- 
minate"  such  predators  as  coyotes  and  moun- 
tain lions,  but  there  is  no  way  to  prevent 
other  creatures,  such  as  eagles,  from  feeding 
on  this  bait  or  on  the  carcass  of  a  poisoned 
animal.  For  years,  eaglea  have  been  dying 
from  1080:  it  was  present  In  the  area  and  has 
not  yet  been  ruled  out  as  a  cause  of  some  of 
the  eagle  deaths  in  Wyoming.  The  Interior 
Department  is  aware  of  thU  situation  and  ad- 
mits that  ea^es  are  "accidentally"  being 
klUed.  but  each  year  it  increases  both  the 
scope  and  cost  of  this  poisoning  i^rogram. 

The  "predator  control  program"  has  al- 
ready succeeded  In  ito  effort  to  drive  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  mountain  lion,  the  grizzly  bear, 
the  black-footed  ferret,  and  other  species  of 
wildlife  to  the  very  brink  of  extinction.  Why 
shotild  the  eagle — which  is  also  a  predator — 
be  treated  any  different? 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  one  of 
the  main  culprits  in  driving  the  eagle  toward 
extlncUon.  While  It  Is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  eagle.  Interior 
has  in  fact  contributed  to  Its  demise — both 
purposefully  and  through  neglect. 

According  to  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Interlcw,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  there  are  now 
at  moet  800  nesting  pairs  of  bald  and  golden 
eagles  left  In  the  United  SUtes.  Unless  Secre- 
tary Morton  can  bring  about  an  immediate 
and  drastic  change  in  Interior's  wildlife  poU- 
cles,  our  national  symbol  wUl  soon  be  gone 
forever. 


MANHAS8ET,      N.Y..      MAIL      CELE- 
BRATES 45TH   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  wrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  S.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  local 
weekly  press  is  the  backbone  of  the  Amer- 
ican media,  reporting  news  of  community 
interest  to  thousands  of  towns  and  vll- 
lages  in  the  United  States.  My  own  dis- 
trict has  aiH>roximately  20  such  newspa- 
pers and  I  am  proud  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  confl^atulate  one  of  those  week- 
lies on  Itfi  4Sth  anniversary. 

The  Manhaaset  Mail  has  been  serving 
the  Manhasset  commtmity,  in  New  York's 
Third  Congressional  District,  since  July  8. 
1927.  Through  a  depression,  a  world  war 
and  a  postwar  regional  growth  of  enor- 
mous proportions  it  has  never  failed  in 
its  mission  of  providing  the  citizens  of  its 
community  with  complete  coverage  of 
local  news  events  and  items  of  commu- 
nity interest.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  a 
voice  for  the  public  good. 

Under  the  leadership  of  its  publisher. 
Mrs.  Elsie  Vlgnec,  and  a  dynamic  new 
management,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Mall  will  continue  its  long  tradition  of 
responsible  reporting. 

I  wish  the  Manhasset  Mail  continuing 
success;  may  it  serve  as  a  model  of  Jour- 
nalistic quality  which  all  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  emulate. 
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CBS.  DR.  FRANK  STANTON  AND 
CONGRESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oxio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee's  citation  of  the  Colimibia 
Broadcasting  Ssrstem  and  its  president. 
Dr.  PrEmk  Stanton,  is  based  on  the  un- 
deniable right  of  Congress  to  obtain — 
by  subpena,  if  necessary — the  informa- 
tion it  feels  it  needs  to  legislate  in  the 
public  interest.  The  refusal  of  Dr.  Stan- 
ton to  accede  to  the  subpena  is  based  on 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  guarantees  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  press. 

Dr.  Stanton's  argument  is  that  the  net- 
work's unbroadcast  outtakes  of  the  CBS 
news  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  are  privileged  materials  akin 
to  the  newspaper  reporter's  notes.  It  is  an 
abridgement  of  his  first  amendment 
rights.  Dr.  Stanton  contends,  because 
such  a  demand  by  Government,  for 
whatever  purpose,  tends  to  "chill"  the 
vigor  of  the  broadcast  journalist  In  the 
exercise  of  his  news-gathering  ability  and 
his  freedom  of  expression. 

The  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
avers  that  broadcast  Journalism  is  not 
the  same  as  the  printed  press,  because 
broadcast  stations  are  licensed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  operate  In  the 
public  interest.  Since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  control  the  pub- 
lic-owned airwaves,  says  the  committee, 
It  must  have  the  requested  information 
to  determine  whether  additional  legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  assure  that  broadcasters 
are  using  the  spectrum  in  the  public  in- 
terest. The  presumption  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed that,  if  the  committee  determines  that 
there  was  "distortion,  misinterpretation 
or  propaganda"  in  the  program  in  ques- 
tion, a  legislative  means  of  correction 
may  be  undertaken. 

From  a  study  of  the  hearing  records 
and  other  materials  now  available,  many 
have  already  concluded  that  CBS  was 
at  least  guiltv  of  sloppv  or  unprofes- 
sional journalism  or.  at  most,  guilty  of  a 
malicious  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
by  misrepresenting  public  officials 
through  unfair  editing  of  actual  inter- 
views in  order  to  propagandize  by  malign- 
ing institutions,  individuals,  and  their 
motives.  If  sufflclent  data  is  available  for 
such  conclusions,  one  might  reject  the 
citation  on  the  theory  that  the  subpena 
was  unnecessary.  In  view  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  conflicts  involved, 
the  point  which  the  citation  is  trying  to 
prove  might  better  be  left  unconfronted. 
But,  to  try  to  avoid  the  question  by  saying 
that  the  committee  does  not  need  the 
data  or  that  to  provide  the  material  could 
not  be  ccMistrued  as  an  abrldgraaent  of 
first  amendment  rights,  is  to  sidestep  the 
issue  of  whether  the  committee  has  the 
right  to  ask  for  this  data  and  whether 
the  broadcast  Journalist  has  a  right  to  re- 
fuse it. 

There  is  no  allegation  by  the  commit- 
tee that  any  Federal  law  was  violated 
here,  as  was  the  case  in  the  hearings  on 
"Pot  Party  at  a  University"  where  the 
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illegal  sale  and  use  of  marihuana  were 
suspected,  or  In  the  Haitian  invasion 
hearings  where  violation  of  the  Logan 
Act  was  under  investigation.  While  "rig- 
ging" or  "staging"  of  news  was  merely 
collateral  to  those  investigations  of  CBS, 
it  appears  to  be  the  only  charge  being 
made  in  the  case  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  Such  Invasion  of  the  judg- 
mental areas  of  program  content  may 
not  only  serve  to  chill  journalistic  vigor 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  development 
of  communication  law. 

Faced  with  the  practical  necessity  of 
finding  an  agency  to  allocate  and  super- 
vise the  use  of  a  limited  resource — the 
spectrum— the  people  chose  the  Federal 
Government  as  the  vehicle  through 
which  to  operate.  Thus,  Congress  clearly 
has  jurisdiction  over  broadcasting  to 
maintain  orderly  and  efficient  use  of  the 
people's  resource.  But  from  the  very  ear- 
liest days  of  communication  law  the 
tendency  has  been  to  avoid  specific  de- 
finitions of  "the  public  interest"  as  it 
relates  to  program  content.  Indeed,  as 
the  numbers  of  radio — and  now  tele- 
vision— stations  have  grown,  the  Govern- 
ment has  backed  further  and  further 
away  from  attempts  to  prescribe  or  pro- 
scribe program  content  out  of  respect  for 
the  competitive  processes  which,  it  was 
felt,  would  provide  diversity  of  content 
and  view.  It  has  been  the  very  diversity  of 
ownership  and  viewpoint  which  has 
brought  about  the  balance  between  free- 
dom and  responsibility  in  the  printed 
press  of  our  Nation.  Each  newspaper  has 
traditionally  seemed  to  exist  to  say  the 
other  nay,  thus  leaving  the  ultimate  arbi- 
tration of  truth  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

In  its  efforts  to  develop  this  same 
proliferation  of  voices,  among  which  wUl 
be  found  the  truth,  government  and 
technological  progress  have  apparent- 
ly done  a  good  job  in  spite  of  the  early 
technical  limitations  on  use  of  the  spec- 
trum because  there  are  now  almost  as 
many  television  stations  as  daily  news- 
papers m  the  United  States  and  almost 
as  many  AM  and  FM  radio  stations  as 
there  are  weekly  newspapers.  Since  un- 
trammeled  freedom  can  be  tolerated  in 
newspapers,  certainly  we  can  "risk"  al- 
lowing the  same  freedom  in  the  elec- 
tronic media,  particularly  since  there  is 
competition  for  ideas  not  only  within  the 
medium  but  between  those  in  the  differ- 
ent media.  The  fact  that  the  electronic 
media  is  now  the  method  by  which  most 
people  receive  their  news  argues  for  the 
greater  exercise  of  first  amendment  free- 
doms by  this  mediimi  rather  than  less. 

While  it  is  now  true  that  a  few  net- 
works may  dominate  the  gathering  and 
disemination  of  news  in  the  electronic 
media  and  that  network  news  shows  are 
vastly  more  influential  than  any  single 
station  or  newspaper  chain  because  of 
the  audiences  they  command,  there  have 
also  been  eras  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness when  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
wire  services  and  certain  newspaper 
chains.  If  the  Nation  could  survive  the 
first  amendment  freedom  of  the  press 
through  the  days  of  "Yellow  Journalism" 
as  operated  by  the  proud  barons  of  the 
press  of  the  past,  certainly  we  can  sur- 
vive the  present  temporary  situation 
where  the  electronic  media  are  domi- 
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nated  by  too  limited  a  number  of  net- 
works which  are  in  turn  operated  by  men 
not  known  for  their  himiility  or  for  their 
journalistic  objectivity. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  first  amend- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  truth.  That 
amendment  guarantees  the  right  to  print 
and  speak — but  the  right  of  expression 
thus  assured  may  be  the  truth  to  one 
and  lies  to  another.  It  is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual citizen  to  make  the  discrimina- 
tion of  which  is  which.  Rather,  the  first 
amendment  merely  guarantees  that 
someone  dissatisfied  with  the  version  of 
the  truth  he  is  hearing  may  select  an- 
other version  of  the  truth  as  he  sees  it 
from  other  outlets  among  the  various 
media  or  even  tell  his  own  version  of  the 
truth.  In  printed  media  he  may  be  as 
constrained  by  economics  as  he  is  by  Fed- 
eral licensing  in  the  electronic  media,  if 
current  numbers  of  outlets  are  any 
measure.  It  is  this  approach  to  achieving 
freedom  and  truth  which  has  left  written 
journalism  un trammeled  in  America  ex- 
cept by  the  realities  of  economics  and 
which  resulted  in  governmental  policies 
that  encourage  as  much  use  of  the  spec- 
trum as  possible  for  broadcast  stations. 
And  even  while  spectrum  allocations  re- 
mained open.  Government  was  encour- 
aging the  individual  licenses  through  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  to  let  as  many  diver- 
gent voices  as  possible  be  heard  on  each 
station. 

Now  with  the  proliferation  of  CATV. 
the  current  monopoly  exercised  by  the 
three  major  networks  over  spectrum 
broadcast  programing  may  soon  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  The  number 
of  voices  one  can  select  from  may  be  ex- 
panded even  further  by  the  advanced  use 
of  satellites. 

Government,  of  necessity  and  through 
international  agreements,  will  continue 
to  control  access  to  any  such  expanded 
utilization  of  a  CATV  monopoly  or  the 
broadcast  spectrum  to  sateUites.  But 
Government  should  not  suid  must  not  be 
permitted  to  control  the  content  of  pro- 
grams. Fraudulent  and  deceptive  adver- 
tising or  that  which  is  blatantly  pornog- 
raphic must  stand  on  its  own  feet  as 
areas  for  regulation,  but  varying  view- 
points on  public  affairs,  a  multiplicity  of 
"free"  voices,  must  be  preserved  to  in- 
sure the  pubUc's  right  to  know.  The  free 
citizen  must  have  the  largest  possible 
number  of  free  voices  from  which  to 
choose  the  truth. 

To  set  a  precedent  now  that  could  im- 
pair the  rights  and  privileges  of  both  the 
pubUc  and  the  free  press,  therefore,  could 
have  the  gravest  undesirable  effects  not 
just  today  in  America,  but  into  the  future 
over  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  OUTSTANDING 
RECORD  OF  PERFORMANCE  IN 
OFFICE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   NXW    RAKPSKnZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  an  excellent  record  of  accom- 
plishment for  America.  His  vast  expe- 
rience and  undeniable  wisdom  in  foreign 
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afTaln  u  well  m  domeitic  stonds  tht 
United  States  in  good  stead  during  these 
crisli-rtddea  days. 

Recently  the  PresUent  addresaed  the 
media  in  Kansas  City,  Mc.  and  gave 
them  a  report  of  the  sltmUon  in  Amer- 
ica aiid  what  he  Is  doing  to  help  strength- 
en our  country  and  make  It  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live  for  aU  cltlaens  of  all 
races,  color  and  rtiUgious  preference. 

President  Nixon's  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion merit  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion— and  I  believe  approbation — of  all 
Americans.  The  President  said: 

RXMAUU  or  THB  PlmiMHT  ICbdia  Budhto 

o**  TH«  PusntBirr's  DoMnnc  Pouct  nn- 
TXATIVa.  HOUDAT  Ikm,  Kamsas  Citt.  Mo. 
I«(U«a  and  ganUciiMn:  From  rMuUng  the 
sgenda,  I  think  you  hav*  bad  a  pratty  full 
put*  on  the  domeetle  laauee.  I  gather  from 
looking  at  the  pteple  here  at  the  head  teble 
that  you  have  been  lirtafed. 

I  heard  the  answer  to  the  laet  question  on 
the  eoonomy.  I  underetand  there  were  other 
qucetlana  on  that,  and  on  the  health  pro- 
gram, aleo  on  our  envlronmant.  on  our  i«v- 
enue  aharlng,  rwugaalaatlon  pttigrame,  on 
our  crime  programa,  parUcularly  with  regard 
to  the  control  of  daogeroue  druge,  and  «ito 
programs  that  >inay  be  in  rtfated  fMds  that 
Mr.  UaeOregor  may  haf«  oovered. 

I  think  perhape  for  this  kind  of  meeUag 
what  I  could  beet  do  u  to  put  all  of  theae 
domestic  programs  Into  a  broader  oonteect  to 
Uullcate  the  relaUoiMh^^  between  these  pto- 
grama  and  the  problems  that  America  has  In 
the  world. 

Sometimes  that  seems  vsry,  vary  bard  to 
do.  I  rsallae  that  it  u  quite  the  approach 
theee  days  to  suggeet  that  we  either  ought  to 
look  at  our  foreign  policy  and  put  t^wt  ss 
Priority  Ntunber  1,  in  othsr  words,  the 
security  of  America  must  oome  first,  or  we 
must  put  our  prioilty  on  domestic  problems 
and  turn  away  from  the  problems  in  the 
world. 

The  answer  to  that  U  that  we  must  do 
both.  It  would  not  be  any  good  to  have  clean 
air  and  water  U  we  were  not  around  to  enjoy 
It.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  are  not 
going  to  play  an  effective  role  in  the  world 
unless  we  have  a  healthy  environment,  eco- 
nomically and  every  other  way. 

For  a  new  momenu,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  world  position  we  find  ourselves  In  to- 
day, and  Indicate  why  I  believe  these  domes- 
Uc  programs,  a  program  of  reform  which  goes 
far  beyond  any  program  of  reform  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  American  people 
In  over  40  years;  why  that  program  la  so  es- 
sential at  thU  pMtlctUar  time;  why  It  Is  that 
America  now  cannot  be  tatlsfied  domes- 
tically, we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurel*  why 
we  have  to  make  a  critical  ezamlnau'on  of 
everything  we  are  doing  in  this  country  to 
aee  whether  we  are  doing  It  with  the  most 
efficiency  possible. 

Now.  In  terms  of  our  world  situation  the 
tendency  U,  and  thU  has  been  the  case  for 
the  last  five  to  six  years,  for  us  to  obecure 
our  vision  almost  totaUy  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  Vietnam.  That  U  understandable.  We 
are  always  concerned  about  the  war  In  which 
we  are  currently  involved.  That  was  true  at 
the  time  of  Korea.  It  U  now  true  of  Vietnam 
The  difficulty  is  that  as  we  obscure  our 
vision  with  Vietnam,  we  do  not  aee  very  slg- 
niflcant  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the 
world  over  the  past  2S  years,  the  period  since 
World  War  n.  and  changes  that  have  oc- 
ciured  even  man  dramatically,  •  perhape 
over  the  past  five  to  ten  years,  and  ones  that 
may  be  in  the  offing.  So  I  would  like  to 
take  Vietnam  very  briefly. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  say  on  Vietnam. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  since  so  much 
nas  been  written  and  said  in  recent  w«eks 

"iterate  what  we  are  doing  to  get  out. 
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(ta  Vtetnam.  what  w*  find  is  that  SOO.OOO 
Americans  have  left  Vietnam  since  this  Ad- 
ministration came  to.  A  division  a  month  are 
coming  home  each  month  at  this  time  Aa 
far  as  csstultiee  are  eoncemed,  it  is  inter- 
•■tlng  to  note  that  the  casualties  in  the 
month  of  June  wen  leas  on  a  monthly  basU 
than  the  weekly  easnalUee  we  were  having 
ayear  ago.  When  we  came  toto  oOce,  they 
ware  IB  times  aa  great  per  month  or  week  or 
«»y.  take  the  index,  whatever  it  Is.  One  Is 
too  many,  but  that  dose  Indicate  the  wind- 
ing down  of  the  war. 

As  far  as  the  ending  of  the  war  Is  oon- 
c*ra*d,  as  far  as  American  tovolvement,  we 
find  that  we  are  proceeding  on  two  tracks. 
We  are  actively  puraulng  the  negotlatlnc 
ch'umel.  We  also,  reganUees  of  what  han>ena 
on  the  negotiating  front,  are  pursuliv  our 
program  of  Vletnamlsatlon  to  which  all 
Americana  wlU  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam 
conalatent  with  two  objectives:  First,  of 
courss,  the  release  of  our  prleoners  of  war; 
and  ssoondly,  to  a  way  that  wlU  contribute 
to  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace,  we  hope, 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  Padflc,  rather 
than  to  a  way  that  might  Increase  the  danger 
of  another  war. 

I  will  simply  conclude  this  section  by  aay- 
ing  thla:  Vietnam  U  an  laeue  which,  of 
course,  concerns  us.  It  la  an  lasue.  however, 
to  s^lch  we  have  an  answer.  The  American 
Involvement  U  being  ended.  It  will  be  ended 
certaliUy.  The  questk>n  la  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  only  a  matter  of  how.  So  conse- 
quently. It  seems  to  me  th«t  a  group  of  edi- 
tors, opinion  makers  like  yourselves,  should, 
and  I  think  wlU,  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  look  beyond  Vietnam. 

For  example,  a  year  from  now,  what  la  the 
world  going  to  look  like  aa  Vietnam  mores 
fWm  our  vUlon,  or  at  least  recedes  from  it. 
and  what  wlU  Amerlca'a  role  in  the  world  be 
at  that  time? 

Aa  I  came  toto  the  room,  I  noticed  Martto 
Hayden.  I  shook  hands  with  him.  I  perhaps 
can  put  my  remarks  on  the  world  acene  to 
context  by  pototing  out  that  he  first  came 
to  see  me  when  I  was  a  freshman  Congrees- 
man.  It  was  M  years  sgo.  I  was  thinking  how 
much  had  hmspipvatA  to  those  34  years.  Many 
of  you,  a  few  of  you,  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member what  America  was  24  years  ago. 

We  were  Number  1  in  the  world  milltarUy, 
with  no  one  who  even  challenged  us  because 
we  had  a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons  We 
also  at  that  point  were  Number  1  economical- 
ly by  aU  odds.  In  fact,  the  United  States  of 
America  was  producing  m»e  than  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  world's  gooda. 

That  was  juat  as  years  ago.  Now.  28  years 
having  passed,  let's  look  at  the  situation  to- 
day and  what  it  may  be  five  years  from  now 
or  ten  years  from  now.  I  will  not  try  to  limit 
myself  to  five  or  ten  years  except  to  aay  that 
to  the  next  decade  we  are  going  to  see 
changes  that  may  be  even  greater  than  what 
have  occiured  in  the  last  26  years,  and  very 
great  ones  have  occurred  to  that  respect. 

First,  instead  erf  just  America  being  Num- 
ber 1  in  the  world  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, the  pre-enunent  world  power,  and  to- 
etead  of  there  being  just  two  superpowers, 
when  we  think  to  economic  terms  and  eco- 
nomic potenUaUtles.  there  are  five  great 
power  centers  in  the  world  today.  Let'a  look 
at  them  very  briefly. 

There  U,  of  couree,  the  United  BUtea  of 
America.  There  U,  eeoond.  Western  Europe, 
Western  Europe  with  Britato  in  the  Common 
Market.  That  means  300  million  of  the  most 
advanced  people  to  the  world,  with  aU  the 
productivity  and  aU  the  capacity  that  thoee 
people  will  have  and,  of  course,  with  the 
clout  that  they  wUl  have  when  they  act  to- 
gether, as  they  certainly  wUl.  That  U  a  new 
factor  to  the  world  scene  that  wlU  come  and 
come  very  soon,  as  we  all  know. 

Then  to  the  Pacific,  looking  also  at  frae 
world  oountrlee.  we  have  a  resurgent  Japan 
I  met  with  steel  leaders  of  todustry  and  un- 
ions thU  morning.  I  pointed  out  what  hap- 
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pened  to  Ji^iaa  to  tsvBH  of  their 
Twenty  yeara  ago  Japan  pcnhMWl  B 
tons  of  steM;  thU  year  100  raflllOD;  t»o  i 
from  now  Japan  wUl  praduea  mora  steal '< 
the  United  Btatee  or  Amirtea. 

That  is  what  has  happened.  It  hM  nap. 
pened  to  the  case  of  Japan,  to  the  eJmat 
0«many.  our  two  major  aaaralia  to  Wortd 
war  n.  partly  as  a>  leault  af  oar  help  to  ast- 
tlng  them  on  their  feet,  ud  partty 
of  their  own  eneigy  and  ataOlty. 

Now  we  have  thne  power  \ ,    ,„ 

United  States,  Western  ■atone  and  Janan. 
noting  that  both  Weatan  Wanf  andJa!^ 

pan  are  very  potent  compstttori  of  ttaa  TTBltad 

States;  friends,  yes.  alUaa,  yea;  but 

ing    and    competing    very    hard    with' 

throughout  the  world  for  eoonomlo 

ship. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  other  two  siqieipow 
ers.  economic  superpowers  I  wUl  aay  fkir  the 
moment.  The  Soviet  Union,  of  ooone.  flnt 
oomea  to  mind.  Iioolrtng  at  the  BovleC  Union, 
we  are  entering  a  period  which  only  *H».t 
will  teu  may  be  sueoaaafol  to  tasiM  of  en- 
ating  a  very  new  relatlaoBhlp  or  a  v«y  dlf- 
ferent  relatlonah^)  than  we  bav*  had  on. 
Tlously. 

I  referred  to  the  need  for  as  era  o(  nago- 
tutlon  rather  than  oonfirantaUon  wtMn  I 
made  my  Inaugural  apaech.  We  haw  liaan 
negotiating.  We  have  made  ■>— «  pngnas 
to  the  negoUatlons.  Tlis  Important  thing  la. 
we  are  negoUattog  rathv  than  oonftoatlnc 
to  many  areas  of  tiis  wvM.  whan  oonf^on- 
tatlon  could  lead  to  axpiarton.  WhsthfW  tt 
Is  on  llmttatlon  of  nudear  anw.  tiM 
of  Europe,  or  negottatlons  on  the 
the  negotiations  are  gotog  on. 

I  am  not  suggeattng  that  theae 
tlons  are  going  to  load  to  Ivtant  i  .,,„ 

instant  relationships  wltti  the  Bovtot  UUen 
such  as  we  preeentty  have  with  oar  fHaa* 
In  Asu  who  may  be  allied  with  m,  or  who 
may  have  systems  of  gmetuiusat  that  an 
toon  closely  aligned  to  can.  What  w*  have 
to  recogntoe  Is  that  evan  as  we  Hmft  i— n. 
If  we  do  reach  an  agraeaMnt  to  that  Arid, 
and  even  if  we  find  ways  to  avoid  oonlkvnta- 
Uon  in  other  areas,  and  r'—'nira  work  oat 
a  negoUated  aetUamant  Cor  mataal  ftme 
reductiona  to  Kurope,  and  the  problaai  of 
Berlto  and  aU  the  others  that  oome  to  iiiwi 
we  muat  recognla*  that  the  Bonec-^mion 
will  continue  to  be  a  very  potent,  powerful. 
aggieeslve  competltar  of  the  United  Statae 
of  America.  And.  ironlealty — ■w^t  ti»^  |g  .i^p, 
true  of  Mainland  Cliina,  as  I  will  point  oat 
in  a  moment — aa  we  hav«  more  and  mora 
auccesa  on  the  negotiation  CranS,  aa  for  «■- 
ample  the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United 
SUtes.  may  be  able  If  we  have  a  iH^i^^^pp 
to  nuclear  arma.  If  we  are  able  to  torn  our 
eyes  more  toward  our  *«««"— "r  davalopmant 
and  our  economic  problOBMi — It  simply ) 
that  the  competition  «>i»»«gifg  ^lyi  i,^^ 
much  more  challenging  to  the  *«~'«»"Tt.  i 
than  it  haa  been  prevlooaly. 

So  what  we  find,  to  other  worda.  te  tlaat 
the  suooeea,  and  we  do  want  snoo^.  of  a 
policy  of  negotlatton  rather  than  oonCionta- 
Uon  will  lead  to  inflnitaly  more  ooonamle 
competition  from  the  Soviet  Uhloai. 

Mainland  China  is.  of  eoans.  a  voit  dlf- 
ferent  altuatlon.  FIzst  to  tariM  at  ita  ea»> 
nomlc  capacity  at  the  preaaayt  timo.  a  pavttr 
good  indication  at  where  tt  is  la  that  Japan. 
with  100  mllUon  peopte.  pndueas  raotettaaB 
Mainland  China  with  gOO  TtTftim  irimle 
But  tltat  should  not  mialiad  ^  and  It  givoa 
us  and  sliould  give  none  of  the  ni  it  in  lei 
oompetltora  to  the  world  maikata.  a««i««i«~il 
China,  any  aenae  of  aattafaothm  tlMt  it  win 
always  be  that  way.  beeawie  whan  w*  see  the 
Chtoeee  as  peopl»-and  I  have  seen  tiMm  all 
of«r  the  world,  and  soma  of  yoa  hava.  too. 
whether  to  Hong  Kocv  or  Thalhuid  or  i 
potw  or  Bangkok,  any  of  tte  graaS  eltlaa. 
i^iia,  wliere  Chinees  afe  theie  lliei  aie  uiia 
Uve,  thay  are  prodoeUva.  tbay  are  one  of  the 
moat  oapabU  people  to  the  woM.  and  goO 


t9  ta.  taavMitMr. 
yom.  vttb  aU  tbai 
dC  wlMk  UMf  eoau  to  ta 
t  tf  ttoy  mow  to  Uwt  <twcttoii 

TiMt  la  tlM  NMon  vtay  J  Mt  Uwk  tt  WM 
iMpittel  Vhat  (Mil  AdmlalBtntten  tate  Um 
flnt  ■tapa  toamia  aadlac  (to  iMlatton  at 
MtilTrt**^  CbliM  tram  tiM  woria  ooauaaiutf . 
W*  tawl  to  tok*  ttaow  ■(«•  tonoM  til*  Sontt 
imioa  eooM  aot,  Imomim  of  dtStnnow  ttot 
ttoy  bav*  tHat  a«  tte  ptiiiat  ttma  M«a  to 
bm  ixneoneUtMrn  W«  ««•  tta«  only  oUmt 
pow«r  ttot  eouU  tato  ttoM  stciw. 

Let  ma  to  mj.  atoU  I  wy.  Uaattad  in  w&at 
I  would  dIaenH  on  tUa  partlcqlar  Uaoa,  to- 
cauM  «•  ilioaM  aot  cotuldar  that  mora  baa 
fc«iy«^«i  tbaa  baa  bivpaaad.  Wtot  m  bara 
dona  la  iUaplj  opan  tto  door— opan  tto  door 
for  tntval:  ofian  tto  door  for  trade. 

■ov  tto  nuaatlnn  la  wbatbar  tbare  will  to 
ottor  dosfs  optpyl  oa  tbalr  part.  But  at  leaat 
tto  dosca  muat  to  opanad  and  tb«  goal  of 
VA  p«Uc7  nuist  to  la  tto  long  tann.  endlnc 
tto  ^rr^***^  of  M»i«i»iM<  cblna,  and  a  oor- 
mailaaUm  of  oar  ralatloaa  wltb  Mainland 
OtUaa  bacauaa,  looking  down  tto  road,  and 
lat^  Juat  look  abaad  IS  to  W  yaara.  tto  United 
StatM  ooold  toTa  a  perfactly  effectlTa  acrae- 
maat  wttb  tto  Bovlat  Union  for  UmluUon 
of  anaa;  tto  «*«"§*'•  of  any  confrontation 
tbare  oilgbt  tova  been  almost  totally  re- 

But  Mainland  Cblna,  outalde  tto  world 
ooaunuatty.  ooaaplately  iaolatad.  wltb  ita 
laailaii  not  la  oommunlcatlon  wltb  world 
liiartan.  would  to  a  ''fgt*'  to  tto  wbola  world 
tbat  would  to  unacoeptable,  unacceptable  to 
ua  and  uxtaooaptabla  to  ottora.  as  well. 

So,  oonaequently,  tbla  atep  must  to  taken 
now.  Ottoca  muat  to  taken,  very  precisely. 
Tary  daUberately,  aa  tbeza  U  reciprocation  on 
tba  otbar  ilde, 

^t  now  latl  •»•  bow  tbli  aU  fits  Into  tbc 
r""""*^  program  I  mentioned  a  moment 
tma,  a"^  tto  economic  cballenge.  Tbe  very 
suoosM  of  our  policy  of  ■Tiding  tto  laolatlon 
o(  M^t'''""^  Cbli>a  wlU  mean  an  immense 
earalstlnn  of  tbelr  economic  cballenge,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  otbers  In  tbe  world. 

I  ^f^»"  ooma  back  to  tbe  fundamental 
point:  WO  million  Cblneee,  open  to  tbe 
world,  wltb  all  tbe  commuoicatlon  and  tbe 
intarcbance  of  ideas  tbat  inevitably  will  occtir 
as  a  result  of  ttot  opanlnf ,  wUl  become  an 
economic  force  In  tto  world  of  enomvotia 
potential. 

So,  In  sum,  wtot  do  we  see?  Wbat  we  see 
aa  we  look  abaad  S.  10,  and  perbaps  16  years, 
we  saa  five  great  economic  superpowers:  The 
United  Stataa,  Weatam  Europe,  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Mainland  Cblna,  and,  of  course, 
J^^an. 

Now,  I  do  not  suggeat.  In  mentioning  tbeee 
flva,  tbat  tottn  America  la  not  Important, 
ttot  Africa  la  not  important,  ttot  Soutb  Asia 
Is  not  Important.  All  nations  are  important 
and  all  paoplea  in  undardeveloped  or  leas 
darelopad  ooontrlea  win  play  tbelr  role.  But 
tbaaa  are  tto  five  tbat  will  datermine  tbe 
eoooomle  fotuia.  and  bacauae  economic 
power  wfll  to  tto  key  to  otber  kinds  of  power, 
tto  future  of  the  world  m  otber  ways  in 
the  last  third  of  this  century. 

Now  let^  saa  wbat  tbla  meana  to  tbe  United 
Stataa.  It  BMaas  tbat  tto  UnKad  SUtea  aa 
oeoqwrad  with  ttot  position  we  found  our- 
aelvaa  in  hnmarttataly  after  World  War  n. 
bm  a  ehaDaaga  such  aa  we  did  not  even 
dMam  of.  Than  we  were  talking  about  tbe 
doUar  gap;  than  wa  were  talklag  about  tto 
nansa^ty  of,  putting  It  In  tanas  of  a  poker 
gaam,  that  the  Unttad  States  bad  all  tbe 
ehlpa  aad  wa  had  to  apiaad  a  few  of  tbe 
<Atto  aroond  to  that  othera  could  ^ay. 

We  did  it.  floo  bmion  for  Wastem  Burope 
to  laboUd  tham.  and  MUloaa  of  ethers  to 
other  eouatilaa,  and  tt  waa  tto  oorreet  pol- 
ley  aa  It  tmnad  out.  Now  m  wa  saa  tto  wortd 
In  wideh  wa  an  about  to  move,  tto  United 
smtea  la  ao  longer  In  tto  poaltlon  of  oom- 
plate  pta  amlnanoB  or  pradomlnanea.  Tbat 


ta  aot  a  had  thtag.  M  amaMm  oC  farstk  tt 
oould  to  a  ooaatradtva  thing.  Iba  Qhttad 
Statm  la  atm  tto  itrnagiil  aattm  la  tto 
wocld.  (to  rlehaat  aattoa  hk  (to  votM.  hot 
now  wa  faea  a  sltnattoa  wtora  tour  other 
potential  awawnlc  iwwam  tore  tto  capac- 
ity, tova  tto  kind  of  paopla  lit  mot  tto  kind 
at  goremntant,  at  leaat  &e  kind  of  people 
wto  can  challenge  na  on  arary  fnnt. 

Tbat  brln^  ua  back  boma,  and  It  bilngi 
ua  back  home  for  a  hard  look  at  wtot  Amer- 
ica nsada  to  do  U  wa  are  going  to  run  tUa 
race  economlcaUy  and  run  It  affaotlTaly  and 
maintain  tbe  position  of  world  leadarahlp, 
a  poaltlon  tbat  can  only  to  maintained  If 
tbe  United  Stataa  retains  ita  pra-amlnant 
poaltlon  In  tbe  economic  field. 

I  could  sum  up  briefly  tbla  way.  First  In 
personal  tarma  wa  need  a  healthy  people.  Mr. 
Blcbardaon  has,  of  couiaa,  directed  bla  oom- 
menta  to  tbe  need  for  programs  ttot  will 
make  us  a  more  healthy  people  In  a  vary 
pbyslcal  sense.  We  need  a  healthy  environ- 
ment and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  directed  bis 
remarks  to  programs  that  will  mato  tbe  en- 
vironment In  this  country  more  healthy. 

We  also  need  a  bealtby  economy,  and  Mr. 
Stein  has  been  talking  about  tbe  economy. 
I  think  It  Is  only  relevant  to  mention  tbat 
In  terms  of  the  economy  ttot  we  tove  a  alt- 
uatlon  bere  tbat  at  tbe  moment,  again,  ob- 
scures our  vision  because  of  temporary  prob- 
lems wblcb  will  change  once  tbe  problems 
move  along.  Vot  example,  when  we  oonalder 
tbe  problem  of  uncnq>loymeut,  it  muat  to 
noted  ttot  If  tto  1,300,000  wbo  tove  been 
let  out  of  defense  plants  and  out  of  tto 
Armed  Forces  since  this  Administration  came 
la  were  still  In  tbe  Armed  Foroea  and  Viet- 
nam and  defense  plants  uneB4>loyment 
would  be  less  tton  five  percent  today.  But 
tbe  coat  would  to  too  high.  What  we  want 
is  high  employment,  full  employment  to  tbe 
extent  tbat  we  can  get  full  employment,  but 
without  tbe  coat  of  war.  We  can  bave  it. 
That  Is  wbat  our  policy  Is  directed  to  acbieva. 

When  we  speak  of  a  healthy  economy,  we 
are  also  speaking,  as  Mr.  Stein  mentioned, 
I  beard  his  answer  to  tbe  last  queatlon.  of  an 
economy  in  wblcb  tbe  Area  of  inflation  bave 
been  cooled.  We  are  moving  on  ttot.  We  tove 
made  some  progress,  not  enough,  but  wa  have 
made  some. 

At  tbU  particular  point,  it  U  eesential  tbat 
whether  it  Is  In  having  to  make  tbe  hard 
decision  to  veto  a  public  works  bill  which 
would  not  speak  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment now,  but  would  enormously  ee- 
caiate  the  problem  of  inflation  a  year  or  two 
or  three  or  four  years  from  now,  or  whether 
it  Is  in  speaking  to  tbe  leaders  of  labor  and 
management  and  '•*»'i"g  upon  tham  to  to 
responalve  and  reaponslble  In  their  wage- 
price  decisions  In  seeing  that  they  are  not 
inflationary,  tbe  United  Statee.  of  ooutae, 
if  it  is  going  to  bave  a  healthy  economy,  must 
move  in  those  particular  areas,  as  well  as  in 
others. 

Also,  wton  we  ^>eak  in  terms  of  our  health, 
we  must  speak  in  terms  of  how  we  accom- 
plish some  of  tbeee  goals.  Let  me  now  speak 
quite  directly  about  a  problem  that  I  know 
has  been  tto  subject  of  many  editorials,  edi- 
torials of  newspapers,  and.  of  course,  on  ttfe- 
vlslon  and  radio,  to  tbe  extent  tbat  you  are 
permitted  to  do  so. 

First,  it  has  become  rather  coounon  prac- 
tice to  berate  tbe  American  system.  Now, 
without  being  a  bit  llngolstle,  and  tolng 
totally  objective,  let's  examine  this  system 
of  ours,  examine  it  in  terms  of  tto  probiams 
ttot  I  have  ]ust  mentioned.  Health:  It  would 
to  very  easy  at  tto  time  tbat  we  are  looking 
at  tto  problema  of  tto  dlatrlbutlon  of  health 
care  to  throw  tto  baby  out  wttb  tto  bath 
water  and  to  fall  to  recognlae  ttot  at  tto 
present  time  while  we  tove  enormous  prob- 
lems wblcb  need  to  to  dealt  wltb  of  distribut- 
ing health  care  fairly  so  tbat  everybody  wbo 
needs  medical  care  can  gat  M.  we  must 
handle  tbat  problem  without  daatroylng  what 
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w  aim  anjoy,  tto  beat  aiadlsal  oara  In  tita 
world  In  tarma  ot  quall^.  That  la  why  aaoc 
madteal  program  aad  our  health  piufyam  Is 
not  oaa  that  throwa  out  (to  pnaan(  madloal 
oara  syatam).  tt  bolMs  on  It.  It  nComa  It. 
Itoorraotalt. 

Lai's  look  a(  tha  anTtronmant  for  a  mo- 
mant.  Bora  one  ta  tampaad.  m  to  gov  into 
a  place  llto  Loa  Ungates,  and  I  wlU  to  tton 
in  a  few  hours,  aad  you  am  tto  amog.  that 
yaUow  ugly  amog  banging  over  tto  oity  or 
wban  you  go  dowa  tto  Potomae  aad  am  ttka 
filth  In  that  rlmr.  ona  la  tamptad  to  aay: 
Wouldn't  It  to  great  if  wa  didnt  have  auto- 
mobUas?  Wouldn't  it  to  great  if  wa  dldnt 
have  all  ttom  faotorlw7  Wouldn't  tt  to  great 
if  we  could  go  back  to  tto  way  It  wm  In  tto 
beginning? 

Tto  answer  Is:  not  at  alL  I  bave  been  and 
you  tove  been  to  countrlm  wbo  do  not  tove 
tto  problems  of  tto  anvtronukent  created  by 
an  industrial  aodety.  Tbom  oountrlm  aad 
thoM  paoplea,  of  oouiae,  would  very  much 
like  to  bave  thorn  protflama  if  that  was  tto 
cost  of  raising  their  atandard  of  living. 

Ttot  la  why  Mr.  Btickalstous,  and  ttUs  Ad- 
mlniatratlon.  bm  empbaalaad,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  empbaslaa  an  attack  on  tto  problem 
of  tto  environment,  but  reoognlalng  tbat  tto 
genitu  that  created  tto  industrial  might  of 
tto  umted  Statm,  that  created  the  problema 
in  tto  environment,  can  be  put  to  tbe  task  of 
cleaning  It  up.  This  wa  will  do,  and  this  ws 
believe  we  can  aoooo4>lisb,  oonalatent  wltb 
maintaining  our  system. 

In  terms  of  our  economy,  wton  we  talk 
atxHit  bow  wa  can  obange  it  and  how  we  can 
deal,  for  example,  wltb  problems  like  tbe 
wage-price  eacalatlon,  tt  of  courm  bm  not 
gone  unnoticed  that  many  at  this  time 
tend  to  throw  up  tbelr  bands  and  conclude 
tbat  tbe  only  answer  to  the  problem  is  to 
go  to  wage  and  price  controls.  Some  nibble 
at  it  at  tbe  edgm  and  my.  Well,  we  ought  to 
have  a  wage-price  board,  or  others  go  all  the 
way  and  my,  Why  not  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? When  you  talk  to  management,  bow- 
ever,  they  want  wage  oontrola.  Whan 
you  talk  to  lator,  they  want  price 
controls.  When  you  talk  to  Govern- 
ment, they  recognise,  u  we  recognise  that 
you  cannot  tove  wage  controls  without  price 
centred  ai.d  any  of  us,  as  I  waa — I  was  in 
tbe  OPA  for  a  few  montto  in  IMa  before  I 
went  in  tbe  service — you  cannot  bave  wage 
and  price  controls  without  rationing. 

It  would  help  us  on  the  unemployment 
problem.  I  just  checked  and  found  we  bad 
47,000  In  the  OPA  In  World  War  n  enforc- 
ing all  the  regulations  in  wage  and  price 
controls  over  the  country.  It  wu  not  work- 
ing becauM  tt  will  not  and  cannot  in  peace 
Ume. 

So,  despite  tbe  fact  tbat  a  majority  of 
tbe  Amwican  people,  when  asked,  do  tolleve 
there  should  to  wage  and  price  controls, 
they  my  ym.  If  tbey  had  ttom  for  a  while, 
they  would  my  no  with  a  veivgeanoe:  ona,  to- 
cause  they  do  not  work  in  peacetime  in  con- 
trolling the  problem,  and  two,  because  the 
cost  in  terms  of  snuffing  out  the  dyna- 
mism and  strength  of  the  American  economy 
would  to  a  oost  much  too  high  to  pay. 

When  we  are  talking  about  the  system 
we  must  take  tha  necessary  steps  to  correct 
tbe  problems  tbat  are  wrong  about  it,  but 
recognlm  that  it  Is  a  system  that  bm  never- 
tbelem  produced  today  more  joto,  higher 
wagm,  and  greater  ooportunlty  than  any 
system  in  the  world.  Before  lightly  changing 
it  or  reforming  it  In  a  way  that  changw  its 
character,  let  us  alao  have  this  In  mind. 

I  look,  for  example,  at  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  tbom  of  you  who  bave  traveled  in  tbe 
Soviet  Union  several  timm.  m  I  have — ^my 
first  trip  in  IBSO,  and  my  last  In  1M7 — 
have  noted  tbe  slfmlflcant  cban«re  tbat  bm 
occurred  there.  There  we  find  tbat  tbey  have 
moved  more  and  nsore  to  a  system  of  re- 
wanta  rather  than  every  nmn  according  to 


Itla  ability,  and  raoetvlng  aooordlng  to  his 
needs,  heoaiim  the  other  will  not  work. 

At  a  time  irtien  wa  find  them  moving — and 
may  I  say  otbers  wbo  are  trying  the  total 
socialistic  approach — ntovlng  our  way,  we 
could  mato  no  greater  mistake  than  to  move 
their  way. 

Wbat  are  tbe  economic  miracles  in  tbe 
world  today?  Japan:  a  different  system  from 
ours  in  terms  of  government,  but  relying 
very,  very  bmvlly  on  private  enterprim  and 
private  incentives.  Oermany :  a  different  sys- 
tem from  ours  in  terms  of  government,  but 
again,  private  enterprise  oriented,  private 
IncentivM. 

Here  is  tto  United  Statee  of  America.  At 
this  particular  time,  u  we  look  around  tbe 
world,  we  should  not  turn  away  from  wbat  is 
really  tbe  great  source  of  our  strength. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  tbe  personal  health 
that  is  very  important,  the  health  of  our  en- 
vironment, the  health  of  otir  economy,  and 
I  should  also  touch  upon  the  health  of  gov- 
ernment. Government  in  this  country  needs 
some  major  surgery.  It  is  too  fst.  It  bm  in 
many  cases  too  many  useless  llmto:  some 
need  to  to  chopped  off.  Certainly  It  needs  to 
to  reduced  in  else.  Most  of  all,  of  course.  It 
needs  aii  Infusion  of  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility at  local  and  State  levels  which  is 
going  to  to  essential  if  you  are  going  to  tove 
ImprovMnent  of  government  in  this  country. 

That  is  why  revenue  sharing  and  govern- 
ment reorganization  are  very  high  on  our 
agenda.  There  is  not  much  sex  appeal  in  these 
programs  unless  you  talk  to  Mayors  or  Gov- 
ernors or  county  officials  who  say,  please  give 
us  the  money  or  we  cannot  pay  our  payrolls. 

But,  on  the  other  band,  they  are  enor- 
mously important  because  the  United  States 
cannot  go  Into  this  last  third  of  a  century 
with  competition,  when  we  are  going  to  have 
to  to  at  our  best,  with  an  unhealthy  govern- 
ment structure.  We  bave  to  thin  It  down  and 
get  It  ready  for  the  race.  It  is  not  ready  for 
the  race.  Ttot  is  why  at  the  present  time  we 
are  strongly  advocating  these  changes. 

There  is  one  other  kind  of  health  ttot  the 
nation  needs.  I  don't  want  to  sound  here  like 
a  moralist  or  a  preacher,  although  I  have 
great  rwpect  for  preachers  and  moralists. 
This  nation  needs  moral  health.  By  moral 
health,  I  use  the  term  In  a  very  broad  sense. 

Don  Rumsfeld,  I  know,  has  addressed  him- 
self to  tto  problem  of  drugs  and  I  assume  of 
law  enforcement.  I  tove  stated  categorically, 
and  I  state  it  again  here  today,  that  in  this 
Administration,  the  era  of  permissiveness  in 
law  enforcement  hm  come  to  an  end.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  support  strong  laws 
dealing  with  criminal  elements,  to  support 
law  enforcement  officials  up  and  down  this 
land,  and  continue  to  have  a  program  that 
will  reduce  the  rising  crime  and  eventually 
reverse  it. 

One  of  our  most  substantial  achievements 
hu  been  that  in  cities  over  100,000,  that  in 
61  of  them  the  crime  rate  went  down  in  the 
last  quarter,  and  in  tbe  city  of  Waahlngton. 
It  went  down  for  tto  first  time  in  almost  30 
years.  This  kind  of  progress  is,  of  course,  sig- 
nificant, but  more  needs  to  to  made. 

Let  me  now  addrem  mymlf  to  tbe  narrow, 
but  in  a  sense,  decisive  issue  of  drug  con- 
trol. I  will  not  elalH>rate  on  what  Don  Rums- 
feld mid,  except  to  my  that  we  are  dealing 
very  effectively  wltb  the  problem  at  Its 
source.  Our  arrangement  with  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey:  to  the  grmt  credit  of  the 
Turkish  prime  minister,  we  tove  stopped 
ttot  Kurce  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  will  be 
totally  at(9ped  by  next  year.  We  are  dmiing 
with  it  In  law  enforcement  and  totter  edu- 
cation. 

But  tbe  fundamental  problem  of  drugs 
gom  beyond  that.  Tou  can  stop  tbe  source 
of  supply  in  one  country  and  if  there  Is 
enough  demand  tbey  will  go  some  place  elm. 
Tou  can  tove  the  strongmt  laws  pomlble, 
and  if  there  is  enough  demand  and  uae,  you 
will  tove  to  add  more  ofllcials. 


What  wa  really  naad  is  to  get  at  the  fun- 
damental caum  and  tbe  fundamental  mum 
bm  to  do,  m  all  cHt  you  know,  with  basically 
a  problem  In  our  society.  We  must  raoogniae 
tbat  tbe  problem  is  no  longer  a  black  prob- 
lem, it  Is  no  longer  a  ghetto  problem,  it  never 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  was  pre- 
dominant. It  has  moved  to  the  suburto  and 
the  upper-middle  clam  and  upper  clam.  It  is 
particularly  a  problem  among  younger  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  just  limited  to  veterana.  It  gom 
far  toyond  that.  All  these  things  we  know. 

The  real  problem,  fundamentally,  gets 
down  to  why;  why  do  people  take  them? 
There  we  find  the  fundamental  cballenge  of 
our  time,  a  challenge  that  opinion  leaders 
tove  to  meet.  If  Individuals  tove  something 
to  live  for,  if  individuals  bave  something  to 
tolleve  in,  then  the  tendency  to  throw  up 
their  hands,  to  retreat,  to  give  up  on  life,  is 
sutotantlally  reduced. 

But  as  a  society  oomes  to  the  point  where 
there  Is  negativism,  defeatism,  a  senm  of 
alienation.  It  is  Inevitable  that  younger  peo- 
ple will  give  up.  They  will  turn  to  drugs,  to 
any  other  kind  of  activity  ttot  Is,  of  courm, 
disruptive  of  a  society. 

I  address  mymlf  at  this  point  to  this 
particular  question  for  a  reason  tbat  I  think 
Is  quite  relevant  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment ttot  I  made  on  July  3.  I  said  then  ttot 
the  United  States  waa  entering  its  bicenten- 
nial era,  becaum  five  years  from  July  4tb 
of  this  ymr  we  will  celebrate  tbe  300tb 
anniversary  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  wonder  what  kind  of  a  nation  we  are 
gomg  to  to  then.  Well,  I  will  fiatly  predict 
tbat  five  years  from  now  we  will  still  to  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world.  If  we  want  to 
be — and  this  will  depend  upon  tto  American 
people — and  need  to  to.  We  will  still  to  tbe 
strongest  nation  In  tbe  wc»'ld.  But  the  criti- 
cal question  Is  whether  the  United  Statm 
will  to  a  healthy  nation,  a  healthy  nation  not 
simply  with  a  healthy  government  and  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  environment 
and  a  healthy  physical  system  Insofar  as  we 
personally  are  concerned,  but  healthy  in 
terms  of  its  moral  strength. 

On  that,  there  Is  a  question.  Ttot  qum- 
tion  Is  raised  often  In  your  editorial  col- 
umns that  I  have  noted,  becaum  I  read 
many  of  them.  It  should  to  raised.  But  I 
would  only  suggmt  ttot  part  of  the  reason 
for  raising  It  Is  that  again  we  tend  to  allow 
the  problems  of  tto  moment  to  obscure  our 
vision  of  tbe  future.  We  tend  to  allow  our 
faults — and  we  have  many — to  obsctire  the 
many  vlrtum  of  our  society. 

I  will  not  list  them.  Let  us  simply  say 
ttot  world  leadeisblp— Ob,  I  Imow  all  tto 
cr.Uclsms:  the  United  States  cant  to  trusted 
with  power:  tbe  United  States  should  re- 
cede from  the  world  scene  and  take  care  of 
its  own  problems  and  leave  world  leader- 
ship to  somebody  elm,  becaum  we  engage 
in  Immorality  m  tbe  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign poUcy.  Let's  take  a  look. 

We  have  bmn  in  four  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  four  tlmm  young  Americans  tove 
gone  abroad.  We  tove  done  so  without  any 
idea  of  conqumt  or  domination.  We  tove 
lost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  livm  and  we 
tove  not  gotten  a  thing  out  of  any  of  it, 
and  we  tove  helped  each  of  our  enemies, 
after  each  of  tbe  Wars,  get  on  his  feet  again. 

We  made  our  mlstakm.  We  make  them 
now.  for  example,  aa  we  made  them  in  pre- 
vious wars,  tot  me  my  this:  Think  for 
a  moment.  What  otber  nation  in  tbe  world 
would  you  like  to  have  In  the  poaltlon  of 
pre-eminent  power?  Wbat  other  nation  in 
the  world  ttot  hm  what  it  takm  would 
tove  the  atutude  ttot  the  United  SUtm 
bm,  m  far  m  Its  foreign  policy  la  con- 
cerned? 

Here  is  a  nation  ttot  did  not  smk  the  i»a- 
emlnent  world  position.  It  came  to  us  because 
of  wtuit  had  hl^)pened  in  World  War  n.  But 
here  U  a  nation  that  hm  helped  its  former 
enemlm,  that  is  generous  now  to  those  who 
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might  to  Its  oupaiwiita.  a  aatton  that,  tt 
smms  to  ma,  ta  oaa  that  (ha  vorM  to  mrjr 
fortunate.  In  a  way.  to  ha«*  la  a  poaltinn  of 
world  leadeiablp. 

In  terms  of  our  flu  mm  tin  paWclaa.  I  think 
we  can  truly  my  w«  haya  soom  prrititoim 
They  are  quite  stgnlfleant.  aad  wa  Ute  to 
look  at  tbom  probiams;  not  only  look  at  (ham 
but  we  must  work  on  ttom,  aad  oonstaaitly 
see  tbat  America  ta  ravttaltaad  aad  latanrl^ 
orated. 

But  m  we  look  at  tham  problama,  tto 
enormous  strengtto  of  thto  country  can  only 
to  appreciated  onm  you  hava  aam  othar 
countrlm,  great  m  thay  an  aad  aa  mutdi  m 
they  tove  to  offer,  and  oobm  hack  to  sm 
wtot  we  tove  in  Amarlea.  I  am  aot  mmtlng 
of  wealth.  I  am  spmlrlng  of  fiaailoin  I  am 
spealdng  of  opportunity.  I  am  ipmMng  of 
concern;  concern  that  people  hava  not  only 
for  people  bare,  Init  for  people  la  ottor 
places. 

When  we  presented  tto  program  on  July 
3rd.  some  of  you  wbo  may  tova  heard  It  will 
note  It  wm  in  tbe  Arcblvaa  Building.  I  am 
often  asked,  m  I  am  aum  many  of  you  an 
wbo  are  in  Washington,  wbat  to  your  favor- 
ite buUding?  My  uaual  answar  to  tto  linooln 
Memorial,  particularly  at  night,  with  tha 
light  shining  on  tto  statua  of  TJnooln  But 
I  would  my  tbat  In  tarma  of  tto  laoat  Im- 
pressive building,  linjiismlTs  baoaam  tt  hm 
the  appearance  of  tto  agm  tton.  tt  lim  to 
to  the  Arcbivm,  men  inyriaaln  than  tto 
Capitol,  tto  Lincoln  Maninrlal  or  tto  jaffer- 
son  Memorial  or  tto  Whlto  Boom  Itaalf. 

The  great  marble  oolumna  gtva  yoa  tto 
feeling  of  the  past  and  what  tto  Matton 
stands  for,  and  you  know  that  tto  building 
Is  one  ttot  holds  tto  Constitution,  tto  Bm 
of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Indapaadanm. 
the  grmt  documents  that  started  tto  Nation 
at  the  beginning. 

Somettmm  wton  I  sm  thom  pUlan  I  think 
of  seeing  them  on  tto  Aeropoto  In  Oiaam. 
I  think  of  sMlng  tham  alao  in  tto  Forum  in 
Rome,  grmt,  stark  pillars— and  I  tova  walked 
m  toth  at  night,  m  I  hava  waited  down 
by  the  Archlvm  at  night  from  ttma  to  tlma. 

I  think  of  wtot  bai^amed  to  Oraem  aad 
to  Rome,  and  you  sm  what  to  laft^-only 
tto  plllacB.  Wtot  hm  happened,  of  couiaa. 
is  that  grmt  civlllmttnna  of  tto  paat.  m 
they  tove  become  waalthy.  m  thay  hava 
lost  their  will  to  Uve,  to  Improve,  thay  thaa 
have  become  subject  to  tto  decadanm  tbat 
eventuaUy  destroys  tto  dvlltaatlon 

The  United  Stotm  to  now  reaching  that 
period.  I  am  convtnoed.  howevar,  thm  w« 
have  the  vitality,  I  baltsre  wa  tova  tto  cour- 
age. I  believe  we  torn  tto  strength  out 
through  thto  heartland  and  acrom  thto  Na> 
tion  ttot  will  sm  to  tt  that  Amsrlm  not 
only  to  rich  and  atrong.  but  that  tt  to 
healthy  In  terma  of  moral  and  aptrttual 
strength.  I  am  oonvlnoad  K  to  ttora.  I  am 
convinced,  m  I  talk  to  erowda  of  paopla. 
I  am  convinced  aa  I  am  a  group  of  young 
people,  500  of  ttom.  going  off  to  Kuropa, 
m  I  mw  yesterday,  from  M  Btataa. 

But  I  also  know  that  paopla  naad  to  to 
reassured.  Tto  paopto  wbo  can  rsaaaom  tham 
are  opinlcm  leaders,  adtton,  tolavtolom,  radio 
commentators,  teachara.  own  parhapa  ~ 
denta  and  polittctana  At  tto 
I  WlU  simply  my  ta  xaialag 
I  dont  ralm  them  In  aay  aanm  of 
ism;  I  dont  ralm  tham  In  tto  uaoal  seam 
of  polnung  out  that  tto  Unttad  Statm  to 
a  country  torn  by  dtvlalon,  altonatlan.  that 
thto  to  truly  an  u^y  oouatry;  bsmam  Z 
don't  tolleve  tbat. 

I  tonasUy  tolleva  ttot  tto  Unitad  Stataa. 
in  its  pre-amlnant  poattlon  In  world  toad* 
enblp,  bm  In  Its  banda  tte  tntun  of 
in  tto  world  thto  lam  thlitf  of  a 
I  bonaaUy  ballan  that  tte  UBttad 
hm  tbe  deattny  to  phiy  a  gnat  rola.  hot  1 
alao  know  we  cannot  ptoy  It 
to  a  bealtby  land,  wttb  a  toalthy 
ment.  a  bealtby  eitlaenry,  a  healthy 
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gmy,  and  abova  aQ,  tbm  moral  and  apttttual 
iMlp  tha*  can  mOj  nn—  ftooi  Um  haaita 
af  paopto  and  tkair  mlnda,  and  ttiat  wtB 
only  eoQM  aa  paa|ila  are  i  wnrart,  taom  ttma 
«D  tlaaa.  Aa  «•  dliaaa  oar  taulta  and  aa  we 
our  faulta,  xaaaMrad.  Kaop  than  In 
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Dont  laft  the  problema  of  tlM  moBMUt  ob- 
tha  gtaat  aad  pood  ttalofi  that  are 
an  in  thla  eoantry.  It  la  that  that  I 
would  auggeet  to  the  edlton  and  other  optn- 
lon  nuikon  here:  that  from  time  to  thne, 
maybe  onee  a  month,  that  meaaapa  mlsbt 
ithrouch. 


FIPTY  YgARflOP  AMERICAN 
WBTORY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

ov  rLoaiBA 

IN  TBX  HOUSS  OF  BXPR18XNTATIVB 

Thurtdan.  July  8,  1971 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  ^waker,  ther«  are 
few  people  In  the  counU7  today  who  can 
look  back  with  the  knowledge  of  ezpert- 
enoe  over  the  pact  50  yean  of  our  coun- 
try's history  and  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  very  dear  and  close  friend  of  mine.  Mr. 
L.  W.  Hardy  recently  delivered  a  speech 
at  the  50th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
daas  of  1921  of  Mercer  University  at 
Mac«D.  Oa.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  will  find  his  overview  of 
some  of  the  dramatic  events  of  the  past 
50  years  most  fascinating  and  bis  opti- 
mism for  the  future  most  refreshing.  His 
speech  follows  my  remarks: 

SmcH  BT  liUcnw  Wati^aicd  Habot 

It  glvea  me  great  pleaaure  to  eay  a  few 
words  to  the  Claaa  of  lOSl.  Thla  year  we  hare 
been  out  In  the  world  for  a  period  of  fifty 
yean.  In  IBSl  we  had  Juet  flnlahed  the  flret 
World  War  and  moat  at  us  took  part  in  it. 
During  our  &fty  years  we  have  aeen  another 
World  War,  which  shook  the  world  to  Its 
fouodatloaoa  and  which  was  much  more  sst- 
age  than  the  flxet  World  War.  We  bare  8e«i 
the  United  Btataa  engage  In  two  foreign 
ware — the  Korean  War  and  the  preeent  war 
In  Boutheaet  Asia,  which  has  not  yet  been 
concluded.  Following  the  First  World  War 
we  saw  a  wond*wlde  dapraeeion  in  which 
many  of  our  people  of  the  United  Statee 
were  "on  the  soup  Una".  Following  the  sec- 
ond World  War  we  saw  the  greateet  period 
of  pmaperlty  the  warlA  has  eren  seen — a 
period  In  which  our  groee  national  product 
has  paaaed  the  trUllon  marki  I  dont  know 
whether  any  of  us  can  dearly  ootnprehand 
a  trillion — but  that  Is  a  thousand  billion  I 

StUl.  with  all  of  our  great  wealth,  we  are 
In  one  of  the  moet  turbulent  periods  of  our 
biatcry — a  time  in  which  wa  are  having  rloti. 
and  bombm^i,  and  bumlnga:  a  parlod  when 
Uaaaa  are  "out  of  Joint";  and  a  time  that 
~trlae  mea'a  aools".  We  are  seeing  an  or- 
ganlawrt  effort  to  desUoj  eone  of  our  col- 
legea:  an  organlaert  effcrt  to  daatroy  our 
goramment  ^  vlolanoe  and  twvoluUon. 

Mar  to  laSl  our  Supreme  Court  oonflned 
ttaalf  aaialy  to  an  IntarpraUtlon  of  the  law 
aa  tt  waa  written  by  Onngrem.  The  Supreme 
Oomrt  la  now  handing  down  declalona  which 
to  laglalatloD  and  tt  la  making  acme 
I  which  amount  to  an  Amendment  at 
the  Oonatltutlan. 

The  aootham  l^ntf  eato,  which  waa  signed 
by  moat  at  the  Boathem  Members  of  both 
ot  Cwigi  see,  abowad  clearly  that  the 
ihool   Jeeegiegallijai  dedatan  at  1B64 
m  affMBt.  laglSlsHmi.  JaaUoe  Kaek.  in  a 
at  reoent  lectures,  baa  aald  that  the 


Omirt  lately  haa 
wMeh  amounted  to  laglalatlon.  Ha  doubu 
whather  It  la  wiee  tor  the  Court  to  leglalate. 
The  Court  Just  reeantly  made  a  further  rul- 
ing In  the  eehool  law  and  it  waa  twisted  to 
whore  It  applied  alaooet  ewotualTely  to  the 
South. 

In  the  AprU  laaue  at  the  American  Bar 
Aaaodatlan  Journal,  an  arttele  by  Oeorge 
Cochran  Doub  appeared  In  which  he  shows 
the  great  danger  that  haa  arlaan  by  the  ex- 
pansionary policy  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  baa  allowed  the  minor  federal  eourU 
to  overrule  the  statee'  highest  court  In  ha- 
beas ooipus  cans. 

I  recently  read  the  Memoirs  of  Arthur 
Krock.  He  thought  that,  since  the  Supreme 
Coist  was  leglaiAtlng,  the  United  SUtee  had 
already  paased  Ite  peaki — ^And  that  In  the 
future  we  would  be  living  under  an  oli- 
garchy, which  la  not  req>onslble  to  the 
people. 

We  have  also  seen  a  revolution  in  medi- 
cine when  the  "Miracle  Drugs"  were  dis- 
covered. Another  Is  when  the  computer  was 
Invented  and  later  perfected  to  where  com- 
puters can  do  a  great  deal  of  the  worlds 
work,  Eoaklng  many  things  poealble  which 
could  not  be  done  before. 

There  was  an  article  In  the  April  19.  1B71 
Issue  of  Time  magaslne  on  the  new  Oenetlca. 
It  flatly  predicts  that  In  the  next  fifty  years 
man  will  have  approximately  ao  years  added 
to  bis  active  life. 

We  have  also  seen  the  organisation  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  seen  the  beginning 
of  Inter-planetary  travel.  Through  television 
(another  marvel  invention)  we  saw  a  man 
land  on  the  moon  and  walk  cm  the  mooo. 
And  we  heard  him  talk  from  the  moon — to 
the  Preeldent  in  the  White  House. 

We  have  seen  the  fission  of  the  atom  which 
resulted  in  the  atom  bomb  and  the  awful 
deetructlon  of  Hlroehlma  and  Nagasaki  which 
ended  World  War  n. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  knowledge  haa  in- 
creased so  fast  during  tbeee  last  fifty  years 
that  it  haa  almost  been  an  exploslao.  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  already  need  another  twenty 
years  of  active  life  In  which  to  develop  an 
InteUlgent  grasp  of  what  Is  taking  place  in 
the  world  and  to  deal  reaUstlcaUy  with 
theee  vast  and  complicated  problems  that 
keep  niehlng  on  usi 

The  last  fifty  years  have  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era.  The  fission  of  the  atom 
and  the  "one  small  step"  aa  the  moon  have 
elevated  man  to  the  class  of  the  gods.  No 
longer  can  we  say,  "Lord,  the  woman  gave 
me  the  apple  and  I  did  eat  thereor*.  The  only 
thing  we  can  say  now  la,  "O,  Lord,  we  have 
been  meeslng  around  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
and  we  have  eaten  several  applee  I" 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  mlstakea 
which  it  aeems  to  me  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  and  Is  making.  I  am  not  streeslng  riot- 
ing, the  bombings  and  the  burnings,  al- 
though theee  are  Important.  In  my  opinion, 
the  meet  important  mistakse  which  are  being 
made  today  and  wlU  be  made  In  the  future 
are  the  mlatakee  of  our  leaderal  If  Hanoi 
wanted  to  hire  agenta  In  thla  country  to 
handicap  va,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
hire  anybody  who  would  be  as  affective  aa 
Mr.  Fulbrlgbt  and  oartain  other  members  of 
Oongreee  m  handicapping  the  President  m 
his  efforts  In  winding  down  the  war. 

One  of  the  ttalnsi  our  leaders  cculd  do  at 
the  preeent  time  Is  to  stzengtbea  the  United 
Nations.  Do  you  i«mamber  when  King  David 
was  first  making  a  bid  for  powerT  He  waa 
careful  not  to  make  any  move  figel"Tt  the 
anointed  king.  That  hesitancy  to  make  a 
move  agalnat  the  annlnteri  king  haa  per- 
sisted throughout  the  years  for  the  very  good 
reaaon  that  the  king  bad  an  anny  back  of 


Tha  "anointed  king"  at  our  time  te  the 
United  Nations  but  It  la  not  much  stranger 
than  a  glorified  debating  society.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  It  was  able  to  '"«'"♦*<"  an 
anny  of  a  miUlon  men.  It  would  be  the 
strongeet  force  in  the  world  I  Not  only  would 
It  have  a  strong  army  but  it  would  alao  have 
world  opinion  back  of  It.  If  the  weateiu  Na- 
tions were  to  tax  themaelvee  enough  to  main- 
tain such  an  army  with  the  law  that  only 
the  nations  who  oontrlbutsd  to  that  army 
could  control  the  army  In  proportion  to  their 
contribution,  you  could  have  a  force  which, 
within  a  few  years,  could  have  a  profound 
influence  for  good  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  thumbnail  history  of 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  world  and  how  It 
relatee  to  what  I  have  just  said.  When  I  first 
started  to  school,  we  ware  told  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Romans  In  the  time  of  Chrlat  and 
for  two  thousand  years  preceding  waa  "an- 
cient history";  but  it  U.  in  fact,  very  reoent 
history.  We  have  only  about  ten  tbouaand 
years  of  hUtory  that  can  be  reaeonably  well 
authenticated;  then,  another  ten  thousand 
years  before  that,  or  the  "dawn  of  history", 
making  a  total  of  twenty  thousand  yean  of 
known  history  of  mankind.  Tet  Science  tells 
us  that  the  world  has  been  in  existence  for 
four  billion  yean  and  some  of  the  qtedaa  of 
animals  have  existed  continuously  on  the 
earth  for  more  than  a  million  yean.  This 
makes  mankind's  history  very,  very  short  I 

In  1922  it  wUl  be  Just  500  yean  since  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America.  Yet  the  whole 
complexion  and  power  of  the  earth  has 
changed  radically  in  that  short  period  of 
time.  Tboee  500  yean  cover  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  at  the  history  of  mankind. 

Take  our  class  of  1921 — most  of  us  b*ve 
a  fint  hand  kzwwledge  of  about  160  yean 
of  our  history  and  we  can  make  somewhat 
of  a  guess  of  the  next  60 — mmfc-ing  approxi- 
mately 200  yean  of  time  with  which  we  our- 
sMvee  an  reasonably  well  acqtialnted. 

As  for  me.  I  am  one  of  the  ones  like  Mr. 
Mloawber  in  "David  Cc^perfield" — I'm  liv- 
ing in  dally  expectation  of  "something  hap- 
pening". Tou  may  remember  that  Mr.  Mlc- 
awber's  wife  ran  a  boarding  bouse  and  be 
considered  himself  an  Important  man 
around  the  premlaee.  He  lived  in  dally  ex- 
pectation of  "something  turning  up— or 
happening". 

Just  suppose  that  otir  claas  had  graduated 
m  1821  Instead  of  1921.  We  could  have  Uved 
in  dally  expectation  of  something  happen- 
ing. For  Instance,  my  gnndfather  Hardy 
uaed  to  teU  of  the  stan  falling  in  1833.  He 
said  the  fiame  In  the  skies  was  bright  enough 
so  that  one  cotild  read  a  newspaper  out  in 
the  yard.  That  would  have  been  "one  of  the 
happenings"  we  would  have  seen.  Many  of 
us  would  have  lived  through  the  Civil  War 
and  other  great  events  of  that  period. 

Or,  suppose  oar  claas  had  been  In  1871. 
We  would  have  been  wltneeslng  great  events 
of  that  fifty  year  period;  the  great  expansion 
of  our  ooimtry  westward— our  becoming  one 
nation  from  coast  to  coast,  and  our  conse- 
quent rise  to  greatneee.  We  would  have  seen 
the  Invention  of  the  Incandeeoent  electric 
light  bulb;  the  consequent  development  of 
electricity  and  lu  multiple  uaee  that  have 
given  us  liixury  In  our  every  day  Uvee;  and. 
of  coune,  the  fint  World  War. 

I  have  Just  outlined  what  we  ourselves 
saw  between  1931  and  1971.  The  daas  of  1971 
can  certainly  look  forward  to  tremendous 
events  happening  which  will  further  change 
the  complexion  of  the  whole  world.  And  Fm 
sun  It  is  the  pnyer  of  aU  of  us  that  theee 
young  graduatea  will  have  the  vision  to  see 
it  and  the  background  and  undamtandlng 
to  guide  our  nation  wisely  In  the  coming 
events  of  our  next  50  years.  Let  us  of  the 
daas  of  1921  teU  the  Claaa  of  1971  to  look 
to  the  Bast;  that,  notwithstanding  the  world 
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shaking  problems  that  confront  \u,  the  sun 
Is  clearly  above  the  eastern  horison  and  that 
they  an  now  living  in  the  early  morning 
of  civilization. 


PROUD  TO  BE  YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Thursdav,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  High  School 
Commercial  Club  has  undertaken  a  most 
worthy  project  to  help  raise  money 
needed  to  repair  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  I  enclose  a  news  article  which  these 
students  arc  using  to  bolster  their  drive 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  These 
young  people  have  shown  that  they  care 
very  much  about  what  happens  to  one 
of  our  finest  national  monuments.  They 
are  proud  to  be  young  Americans  and 
we  should  be  very  proud  of  them.  As  the 
following  article  illustrates,  this  Is  a 
project  that  is  worthy  of  our  support, 
too. 

Tmxkatkmxd  BT  Am  PoLLimoN — LnrcoLN 

Mxmobial:  "Wrxk  It  lUms,  It  Fizzes" 
(By  John  J.  Lindsay) 

Wasbington. — The  Llnooln  Memorial  is  in 
trouble. 

The  limestone  walls  and  marble  columns  of 
the  48-7ear-old  monument  are  deterlorMlng, 
mortar  is  Oaklng  away,  and  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  have  transformed  its  basement 
Into  an  eerie  cavern. 

Millions  of  spiders  and  tiny,  winged  mldgee 
swarm  over  the  celling.  Tourists  tread  un- 
easily, and  occasionally  a  bat  swoops  across 
the  Great  Emancipator's  brooding  head. 

"It  Isn't  going  to  fall  down  tomorrow." 
says  Kenneth  Bisenberg,  the  Internationally 
known  restorations  expert  who  recently  su- 
pervised the  work  on  Washington's  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art.  "But  I'm  worried  about  the 
future.  It's  a  blight  on  the  entire  country 
that  a  monument  of  this  Importance  should 
be  allowed  to  run  down  so  disgracefully." 

Elsenberg  thinks  the  memorial  Is  turning 
Into  "a  glgar  tic  Alka-Seltzer  tablet — you  can 
almoflt  hear  it  flzz  when  it  rains." 

The  reactions  between  air  pollutants  and 
the  carbonates  In  the  marble  are  the  chief 
cause  of  deterioration.  What  happens  is  that 
the  buses  and  cars  that  conetanUy  circle  the 
one-block,  four-story  monument  and  the  Jet 
planes  that  continually  pass  overhead  spew 
sulphur  dioxide  into  the  air. 

In  wet  weather,  the  water  combines  with 
the  dioxides  to  procure  a  mild  sulphuric  acid 
which  washes  down  the  sides  of  the  monu- 
ment, seeps  Into  the  cracks,  gets  in  behind 

the  stones  and  reacU  with  the  carbonate 

and  the  fizzing  action  begins. 

The  result  is  an  Increase  In  volume  of  the 
huge  blocks  of  stone— and  a  subsequent 
sloughing  off  of  the  sxirface  of  the  stone  and 
of  the  maeonry  in  between. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  problem  is 

the  answer  to  moat  problems  theee  days 

money.  Yet  in  this  case  the  financial  backing 
needed  is  relatively  small.  Experts  believe  the 
deterioration  could  be  halted,  at  least  for  a 
time,  for  about  $600,000. 

For  another  $500,000,  the  monument  could 
be  returned  to  the  condition  it  was  in  on 
Memorial  Day,  1923,  when  Chief  JusUce  WU- 
11am  Howard  Taft.  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion that  supervised  the  buUding  of  the 
memorial,  presented  it  to  President  Warren 
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O.  Harding  who  accepted  It  In  the  name  of  aU 
American  etttaens. 

Since  than,  the  monument  hae  been  cme 
of  the  half-doaen  noajor  tourist  attractions  in 
the  country.  MUllons  have  visited  It,  includ- 
ing one  lady  last  year  who  was  bitten  by  a 
bat  and  several  who  ducked  away  just  in 
time. 

He  waant  what  you'd  call  a  fancy  person," 
savH  a  reoent  woman  visitor  gesturing  to  the 
great  seated  statute  of  Ateaham  Lincoln. 
"But  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  bats  and 
spiders  and  things  like  that  In  his  house.  It 
seems  like  kind  of  a  rotten  way  to  run  a 
monument." 

No  one  can  be  certain  who  exactly  Is  at 
fault.  To  some  extent.  Congrees  Is  to  blame 
for  not  appropriating  mon  mcmey.  The  leg- 
isUton  have  choeen  to  pay  heed  not  to  thoee 
who  point  out  the  deterioration  of  the  monu- 
ment, but  to  thoee  who  say  the  condition  is 
not  serious.  Some  of  the  latter  are  employes 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks  division  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  a  braikch  of  the  In- 
terior Department. 

But  RusseU  Dickinson,  the  clear-sighted 
general  superintendent  of  monvunents,  can- 
didly admits  there  Is  "a  lack  at  mainte- 
nance"— and  can  do  absolutely  nothing  with 
the  amoimt  of  funds  available  to  him. 

Recently,  under  a  new  allotment  of  about 
$26,000.  the  authorities  have  hired  two  full- 
time  masons  to  patch  up  the  monument.  TO 
critics  of  the  system,  this  step  fell  ludicrous- 
ly short  of  what  is  needed. 

"It's  like  putting  a  sponge  Into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  clean  up  the  pollution."  says 
Elsenberg. 

Ridding  the  montunent  celling  of  ite  ac- 
cumulated Insecte  would  be  relatively  easy, 
though  it  would  entail  closing  the  place  for 
a  time.  Apparently  the  officials  have  decided 
that  a  ceiling  full  of  midgets  and  splden  is 
preferable  to  a  city  full  of  disappointed 
tourists.  Anyway,  the  creatures  ml^t  well  be 
drawn  back  by  the  monument  heights. 

In  all  the  rising  controveny  about  the  state 
of  the  monument,  one  irony  has  so  far  been 
little  noticed.  The  monument  to  the  nation's 
first  Republican  Preeldent  may  deteriorate 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return  during  the 
administration  of  another  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OP  NOSTALGIA 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NXW    TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  "oflf  we 
go,  into  the  wild  blue  yonder,"  time 
again,  courtesy  of  the  US.  Air  Force. 
Only  the  subtitle  of  the  theme 
should  read.  "Taking  what's  left  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  with  us."  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  escalating  campaign  on  the  part 
of  that  old  allicuice  of  the  military  and 
their  pet  contractors  on  behalf  of  a  new 
manned  bomber. 

Consider  the  B-1,  latest  effort  on  the 
part  of  Air  Force  generals  to  keep  alive 
the  tradition  of  manned  combat  air- 
craft that  can  deliver  large  bomb  loads. 
Antiaircraft  missile  and  radar  technol- 
ogy is  making  massive  strides.  Even 
though  it  is  still  more  than  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  bring  down  a  sophisticated  incom- 
ing missile  by  use  of  antimissile  technol- 
ogy, it  is  becoming  increasingly  easy  for 
the  defense  to  locate,  track  and  hitlH- 
tacking  aircraft.  Already,  sophisticated 
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antiaircraft  mlKllm  have  made  life  mis- 
erable for  offenilTe  bomberg  over  South- 
east Asian  skies.  Can  ve  *wi«jr*T»it  what 
any  attack  by  manned  bonheie  would 
encounter  over  the  skies  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Further,  as  intereontlnental  ballistic 
missiles  become  ever  more  ■T*'<Ttlf^tfd. 
there  Is  less  and  leii  need  for  manned 
bombers.  We  are  into  our  third  genetA- 
Uon  of  ICBM's.  Warhead!  have  been  mol- 
tlpUed  in  the  form  of  MIRW-miiltliile 
Independent  reentry  Tfitilfto  Uif 
making  that  ancient  legend  of  tbe  Hy- 
dra into  a  modem  day  miUtaiy  xealtty 
Each  of  these  warheads,  hta dtng  for  Its 
own  target,  throws  out  a  aerlee  of  deooy 
Images  onto  defensive  radar  eeieaai.  Zh 
short,  the  age  of  the  ZCBM  domlnatee 
world  offensive  militaiT  thinnnj 

Why  then,  in  the  name  of  aU  t^Vt  is 
holy,  solvent  and  sane  is  there  any  need 
for  a  new  generation  of  marmf^f  gtntte- 
glc  bombers?  Such  a  plane  win  be  an 
antique  before  It  ever  leaves  the  groond. 
It  Is  useless  before  entering  production. 
It  Is  a  total  waste  of  prleeleaa.  vital  dol- 
lars. It  is  Just  a  desperate  scramble  by 
a  group  of  aging  Air  Faroe  geneimls  for 
a  youthful  Image  in  an  age  when  they 
are  fearful  of  the  name  "Silo  Bitten." 

These  gentlonen  still  Uve  in  an  age  of 
the  Red  Baron,  MesserKhmitts,  Zarae 
and  Mig  Id's.  They  ooojnre  up  that  dis- 
tant, romantic  picture  of  an  open  cock- 
pit, clattering  macblneguiM,  while  gHk 
scarves  and  bombardiers  peering  throng 
bombsights.  Touching,  but  fit  only  for 
late  shows  and  war  museums — certainly 
not  worth  taking  seriously  in  terms  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  our  TtM««m«]  ^jfogf 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  B-1  rvtn 
In  addition  to  swollen  egos  ^rwj  nneia^^ 
desires  of  some  miutary  gentlemen  to 
possess  a  new,  shiny  toy,  there  is  also 
the  care  and  feeding  of  aeiected  ^^nvr^ 
contractors.  In  this  case,  the  affected  op- 
eration is  that  of  North  American  Rock- 
well. 

For  several  decades,  a  half  doeen  ma- 
jor defense  contractors  have  had  fOU 
nm  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Utalted  SMce. 

In  the  name  of  natiooal  drffn^  ttW7 
have  perpetrated  a  series  of  etroettta 
upon  the  taxi>ayers  and  the  FMend 
Treasury.  We  have  watched  In  growing 
shock  and  horror  as  defecttve  f^wwyi 
systems  have  been  revealed,  rrmiiietf 
with  massive  cost  overruns  as 
sjrstems  that  were  suppoeed  fo  bt 
livered  in  3  to  5  years  took  7  to  t 
and  when  finally  termed  oaBqdetad, 
they  turned  out  to  be  unworkable  pBw 
of  junk. 

We  are  still  paying  for  rwiwihtng 
called  the  main  battle  tank,  the  Sb«l- 
dan  armored  vehicle  and  an  aMortmaot 
of  other  pieces  of  hardware  that  add  ut- 
terly nothing  to  the  qoaltty  or  qummj 
of  our  national  defense.  Of  oouae,  OMiJor 
defense  contractors  In  each  eaae  have 
made  large,  even  staggering  fnrhmoi  in 
the  process. 

However,  In  the  peat  i  yean,  the 
whistle  has  been  blown,  vartooi  rocks 
have  been  lifted  and  an  "f^lrtml  pob- 
lic  has  been  able  to  see  whet  has  bean 
transpiring.  A  series  of  roles  and  regv- 
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lations  have  been  laid  down  reganUng 
cost  fffMw^"ngi  delayi  and  perrarmanoe 
standaM*.  The  Qeneral  Accounting  Office 
iMBi  1mm  l&erea4o8ly  utUlaed.  altboogh 
tut  adaquatrly  «i  the  accountant  of 
(Xbl^nm.  Now.  OAO  has  dlBcoTered  and 
PMbUctwrt  what  may  be  the  most  bla- 
tant fl^Mipt  yeC  to  enrich  a  major  can- 
tractor  at  jPNddlc  ezpenae  while  attonpt- 
tng  telRtflfl  another  flylDg  dlnoaaur.  the 

una  Jlaw  is  aa  necessary  as  more 
•attt  111  a  deaert  Our  Nation  has  more 
than  aa  aOewate  dfCfense.  regardless  of 
Wiut—i'i  and  indUBtrlal  conudez  scare 
talk.  Iba  ^1  is  a  useless  piece  of  hard- 
tnuf.  GMd  ffllstakBB.  which  I  consider  the 
bel0it  a(  !«IIy.  are  being  ddiberately 
rapeiiWCL  The  avionics  of  the  B-l  have 
not  Utm  MDy  settled  on  yet.  a  mistake 
that  OMt  SBfveral  UUion  dollars  on  the 


Hie  slannflrs  make  no  allowance  for 
trf't*'*'*.  which,  courtesy  of  President 
Nizao.  Is  presently  hurtling  al<mg  at 
aboot  a  C.  percent  annual  clip.  VitaJ  per- 
fomanoe  characteristics  of  the  plane, 
irtilcfi  are  the  supposed  reason  for  its 
being.  Have  been  relaxed  in  an  effort  to 
hold  down  ballooning  costs. 

What  is  perhaps  wont  of  sU  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  ultimate  cost  figure 
far  the  program.  This  means  there  is 
vtrtuaUjr  an  open  md  to  the  corruicopla 
now  baing  emptied  into  the  corporate 
treasoiy  of  North  American  Rockwell.  It 
ta  poailble  that  upwards  of  120  billion 
could  be  wasted  on  this  plane,  above  and 
beyoQd  an  original  projections,  and  some 
esUmatee  double  this  figure. 

Tint  misrtle  to  be  fired  from  this  ahr- 
eraft.  SRAM,  li  turning  mto  a  comidete 
disaster.  Its  tests  have  been  failures.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  fitted  onto  the  B--52 
a&d  P-Ul  as  wen  as  the  B-l.  The  B-52 
is  an  already  obsolete  plane.  The  P-lll 
is  a  standing  Joke  among  military  air- 
eraft  and  pnkhiction  dreles.  Its  manu- 
faetmer.  General  Dynamics,  maintains 
that  its  ecmtract  does  not  compel  it  to 
pcodnee  a  baaaber  capable  of  flying  at 
heights  TBQUired  for  so-called  effective 
use  of  tba  BRAM  missile.  No  one  in  their 
rUfttt,  mind  takes  the  F-lll  seriously  any 
mane  epoept  as  a  classic  example  of  waste, 
cosTOpUun  and  inefficiency.  Yet  this  is 
how  lur  the  ratiooale  for  the  B-l  and 
tte  BdMlle  armament  is  being  stretched. 

Ifir.  appaker,  the  air  force,  its  civilian 
amas  at  Via  Pentagon  and  their  friendly 
nelgh^wfcood  csotractors  are  pulling  out 
afl  tiw  iteps  to  ram  this  iwojeet  through. 
VOm*  ther  obvkMisly  seek  is  repetitiai 
of  what  was  allowed  to  the  past;  open- 
unlimited  delay,  Uttie  or 
and  unquestlooing  oongres- 
of  whatever  they 
I  ta  «o  behind  the  scenes,  llie  Pen- 
argsdenby  the  Ah- Pone  estab- 
la  kndtag  all  available  sup- 
port to  lids  effort.  It  is  also  plain  that 
tUs  plaaa,  when  and  if  ever  delivered, 
win  be  as  use>e8s  to  the  defense  of  Uiis 
MMloB  aa  the  P-lll  is  at  pressnt. 

Wa  wwld  expend  at  least  SO  bffllon 
dolan  OB  what  would  end  np  a  museum 
Plaee.  b  order  to  pnsnnsii  this  n^ift 
Indnlgenee.    we    would    throttle    mass 
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transit,  nutrition  progxaaos.  antipoUu- 
tion  efforts,  housing  programs,  vital  pub- 
lic works  projects  and  a  variety  of  other 
domestle  requirements  that  lltCTally 
shriek  for  attention  and  priority.  What 
good  does  It  do  to  end  a  war  abroad  only 
to  waste  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
such  a  useless  project?  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
B-l  is  unnecessary  and  should  be  cut 
off,  forthwith. 
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NAMING  NAMES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MXW    TOSS 

IN  THK  HOnSS  OP  RXPRBSEMTATIVSS 
Thwndav,  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  story  told  about  a  movie  critic  for 
a  local  newspaper  who  told  his  readers 
that  he  had  Just  seen  one  of  the  worst 
films  ever  made.  The  acting  was  terrible, 
the  script  abominable  and  the  directing 
and  editing  even  worse.  Do  not  waste 
your  time  or  yotu-  money,  he  advised  his 
readers. 

But  he  failed  to  teU  them  the  title  of 
the  film  or  the  theater  playing  It. 

Now  that  may  sound  ridiculous  to  a 
thinking  person — and  it  is — but  it  is  Just 
the  kind  of  thing  that  happens  every 
day.  Perhaps  it  does  not  occur  with  films, 
but  we  see  it  dally  with  far  more  impor- 
tant names  that  the  news  media  fail  to 
identify. 

It  is  part  of  what  Wall  Street  Joiunal 
reporter  Stanford  N.  Sesser  calls  "a 
growing  controversy  in  American  jour- 
nalism: the  reluctance  of  some  publica- 
tions to  name  names  when  dealing  with 
consumer  stories  tiuit  put  businesses  and 
products  in  an  unfavorable  light." 

Now  there  are  some  publishers  and 
editors  who  would  tell  you  when  busi- 
nesses know  they  and  tlieir  products 
would  not  be  identified  publicly  they  will 
be  more  likely  to  rectify  problems. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  consiuner 
activists  who,  like  Prank  Pollock  of  Con- 
simiers  Union,  contend  that — 

A  news  orgAnlsatlon  unwilling  to  name 
n«mes  in  a  consumer  story  la  ahlrklng  a  bealc 
reapoBslblUty  to  Ita  rMd«n. 

I  am  only  one  of  those  who  strongly 
support  naming  names.  Such  a  policy  not 
only  is  in  the  best  interest  of  consumers 
but  of  businessmen  as  well.  The  refusal 
to  identify  an  offending  merchant  or 
harmful  product  makes  the  warning 
meaningless  to  the  c<»isumer  and.  what's 
more,  unfairly  puts  in  a  bad  light  all 
honest  businessmen  and  good  products 
in  competition  with  the  bad  ones. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricokd  at  this 
point  Mr.  Sesser's  fine  article  from  the 
July  S,  1971.  WaU  Street  Journal: 
NAMDfo  Namm:   Son  PAPnts  BmrtkT*  Tb 
Sfwjirt  BaAini*  m  Ckiticax,  PioaiM — Cur- 
ies a*T  Team  of  AitosKiHa  ABVsrmnu  la 

THX    CaVHI — PCBUSRXU    DSNT    CWUMtOa — 

nu  SB'S  Talk  WrrH  a  Bukitt 
(By  ataaford  H.  Oimt) 
When    lUasachuaeCU'   hlgbast   oourt   r«- 
oaatly  Issued  a  landmark  rulloc  eipandlnc 


the  rights  of  cooaxunerB.  the  Boston  Berald- 
Travelar  said  the  <lecUlon  came  In  a  lawsuit 
inrcdving  "a  store."  The  Boston  Globe  for  its 
part  spoke  of  a  "disputed  retail  bill."  Tht  ar- 
ticles were  burled  deep  Inside  both  papers: 
the  Olobe.  in  fact,  didn't  evan  print  the  news 
until  a  week  after  the  court  action. 

To  many  Boston  new^>aper  readers.  It 
might  have  sounded  as  though  Sam  the  cor- 
ner druggut  was  being  hauled  Into  court. 
Neither  article  ae  much  as  hinted  at  the 
identity  of  the  defendant,  although  the  Her- 
ald-Traveler had  quoted  two  paragraphs  from 
"the  store's  brlaf." 

But  in  thU  caae  the  defendant,  far  from 
being  a  small  merchant,  was  Jordan  Marsh 
Co..  which  caUa  Itself  the  largest  department 
•tore  in  New  Kngland.  Jordan  Marsh  waa  ac- 
crued of  UlegaUy  transferring  a  (600.000  debt 
from  a  bankrupt  man  to  hU  mother  and  then 
harassing  the  mother  with  late-evening 
phone  calls,  threats  of  legal  action  and  let- 
ters stating  her  credit  had  been  revoked.  The 
mother,  who  contended  that  such  tactics 
brought  on  two  heart  attacks,  won  a  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Oourt  allowing  a 
debtor  to  sue  a  creditor  for  undue  haraaa- 
ment.  Her  tlOOU>00  suit  will  go  to  lury  trial. 
WAS  ABTxansiMa  a  FAcroat 

Some  Boston  newspaper  readers  think  there 
waa  more  than  bad  news  judgment  Involved 
In  the  treatment  of  the  story.  This  is  new 
law;  It  should  have  been  front-page  news,* 
declared  Joaepb  Stashlo,  the  lawyer  for  the 
mother.  He  charges  that  the  papers  dldnt 
mention  the  department  store  by  name  "be- 
cause they  get  a  lot  of  advertising  from  Jor- 
dan Mitfsh." 

Both  the  Olobe  and  the  Berald-TTaveler 
deny  that  they  are  reluctant  to  use  Jordan 
Marsh's  name.  CHobe  editors  say  they  cant 
soeount  for  the  omiaslan  on  the  lawsuit 
story.  John  R.  Herbert,  executive  editor  of  the 
Herald-Ttaveier.  says  the  name  was  left  out 
because  the  court  decision  "was  appUcable 
to  an  retailers." 

The  Boston  osse  iUustrmtee  a  growing  con- 
troversy in  American  journalism:  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  pQblloatlona  to  name  names 
when  dealing  with  consumer  stories  that  put 
bnirtneseee  and  products  In  an  tuifavorable 
light.  Such  poUdes  are  gaining  Inereaatng  at- 
tention as  they  come  into  conflict  with  the 
nation's  growing  consumer  movement. 

Prank  PoUock.  executive  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Consumers  Union,  charges  that 
"one  of  the  reasons  we  have  the  very  eerlotu 
consumer  problems  we  have  today  is  that 
the  press  over  the  years  dereloped  a  tradi- 
tion (rf  not  serving  the  informational  needs 
of  the  consumer."  He  contends  that  "a  news 
organisation  unwUIing  to  name  t<«w«—  iq  ^ 
consumer  story  is  shirking  a-  basic  rosponsl 
bUlty  to  its  readers." 

MAMCa  THAT  DOir'T  MAKZ  NXWS 

Amcdd  B.  Slkind,  who  waa  chairman  of 
the  National  Oommlaslon  on  Product  Safety 
untU  the  group  diabanded  laat  fall,  feeU  that 
"the  news  media  to  whom  our  records  and 
hearings  were  available  generaUy  haven't 
availed  themaelvea  of  the  opportunity  to  alert 
the  public  to  product  haaarda."  Mr.  Klklnd 
recaUa  that  a  oommlaslon  hearing  on  haaard- 
ous  toys  in  Decembei  leeS  eUcted  considera- 
ble prees  coverage — but  that  only  the  Wash- 
ington Post  actually  mentioned  the  brand 
namaa.  "I  don't  think  the  fear  of  Ubel  was 
at  the  root  of  the  problem."  he  says.  "I  feel 
there  was  a  oonoem  of  alienating  advertlaeta 
that  was  at  the  bottom  c<  that  ktnd  of  adf- 
oensorahip." 

Talka  with  reporters  Indicate  that  the  re- 
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moval  of  names  from  articles  is  being  met 
with  Increasing  resistanoe  in  the  oewaroom. 
Several  "nme  mtgartne  staffers,  for  instance, 
are  known  to  have  protested  the  decision  of 
editors  to  take  out  all  references  to  Chrysler 
Corp.  in  an  article  published  In  the  maga- 
zlixe's  law  section  June  7.  The  story  concerned 
the  acquittal  by  a  Detroit  jury  of  a  black 
rsotory  worker  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
when  he  murdered  three  others  workers  at 
a  Chrysler  axle  plant.  The  defense  had  argued 
that  Inhumane  working  conditions  at  the 
plsjit,  particularly  for  blacks,  had  driven  the 
worker  to  murder  while  he  was  tenqx>rarlly 
Insane. 

In  Its  article.  Time  referred  only  to  "an 
axle  plant,"  even  though  the  Detroit  papers 
and  The  New  York  "nmee  had  previously 
published  stories  that  named  Chrysler.  Rich- 
ard M.  Seamon,  an  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor at  Time,  says  the  name  was  r«noved 
because  "from  the  reading  of  the  trial  trans- 
cript, the  significant  thing  was  that  working 
In  an  axle  plant  was  a  terrible  thing.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  Chrysler  plant 
was  any  worse  than  any  other  axle  plant." 

Mr.  Seamon  also  says  that  Chryder  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  Detroit  newq>aper 
articles  and  that  there  was  "no  sense  in 
pointing  the  finger  again  at  a  corporation 
that  bad  already  been  embaraaaed  by  it." 

oispuiK  ovxa  A  arum 

One  dlq>ute  over  names  received  national 
attention  early  this  year  when  a  Baltimore 
Sun  reporter,  Sandra  Parshall,  sought  un- 
successfully to  enjoin  the  paper  from  using 
her  byline  on  a  series  of  stories  about  Mary- 
land's nursing  homss.  She  argued  that  be- 
cause the  paper  removed  the  namea  of  the 
homea.  the  stories  were  so  flimsy  that  her 
profeeslonal  reputation  would  be  "Irretrtei^ 
ably  damaged"  If  her  byline  was  used.  The 
Sun  responded  that  pubHahlng  the  names 
would  open  it  up  to  poasible  Ubel  suits. 

All  the  critics  of  newspaper  consumer-re- 
porting practices  concede  that  there  has  been 
vast  Improvement  from  the  early  19608,  when 
the  press  largely  neglected  such  major  prob- 
lems as  the  aUeged  hazards  of  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors' Corvalr.  Today  actions  by  government 
agencies  against  speclflc  products  and  com- 
panies are  widely  reported,  as  are  the  allega- 
tions of  Ralph  Nader,  the  comaumer  advocate. 
In  addition  many  papers — ^Including  the 
Knight  newspaper  chain,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  it  Chron- 
icle— frequently  launch  investigative  studies 
of  their  own  and  use  names  in  the  resulting 
stories.  (Bven  these  papers,  though,  some- 
times refer  to  companies  anonymously  when 
anonymity  Is  the  only  way  to  get  desired  in- 
formation for  a  story.) 

But  a  surprising  number  of  publications 
still  suppress  product  or  company  Identifica- 
tions on  critical  stories.  A  re|>ort  by  a  group 
of  Stanford  Univeraity  students  provides 
some  measure  of  the  problem.  Last  faU  the 
students  released  the  text  of  a  year-long 
study  of  air  pollution  In  the  San  Prancisco 
Bay  area  that  Included  a  oompany-by-com- 
pany  description  of  38  Industrial  polluters. 
The  students  say  that  17  newspapers  carried 
the  story — but  that  only  three  used  one  or 
more  names.  The  other  14,  incltidlng  the  two 
San  Prancisco  dallies,  carried  news  of  the  re- 
port without  Identifying  a  single  polluter,  the 
students  state.  (The  major  corporations  Iden- 
tified as  polluters  in  the  report  include 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  Pacific  Oaa 
ft  Klectrtc  Co.  and  PMC  Corp.  None  of  the 
three  concerns  had  any  comment.) 

A  few  newsp^ters  still  seem  to  consider 
names  about  as  desirable  in  print  as  four- 
letter  words.  Consider  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
One  day  recently  ita  "Actton  Uxte"  colxmm 
contained  three  itema.  aU  with  nameless 
references.  The  first  waa  a  complaint  about 
"one  of  the  leading  credit-card  ooncema"; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  second  concerned  "a  Chicago  mall-order 
house";  and  the  third  concerned  "scores  of 
letters  from  Irate  readers  who  have  sent  away 
for  bowls  and  spoons  offered  by  the  national 
marketer  of  bananas." 

BATTUNQ    THX    BXX 

Reporters  for  the  Bee  say  they  sometimes 
match  wits  with  management  In  a  battle  to 
get  the  names  across.  One  Action  Line  col- 
umn discussed  calling  a  credit  company  and 
drawing  "a  blanche."  One  reader  had  a  com- 
plaint about  a  magazine  subscription;  the 
column  noted  that  "we  caUed  the  famed 
men's  magaaslne  and  talked  to  a  bunny 
there." 

The  reluctance  to  use  names  doesn't  stop 
with  the  Action  Line  column.  Reporters  say 
that  model  names  are  never  used  in  stories 
about  car  or  small -plane  accidents.  Por  ex- 
ample, the  Bee  recently  ran  a  picture  of  a 
burned-out.  overturned  Volkswagen  whose 
two  occupants  were  klUed.  But  the  photo 
caption  referred  only  to  a  "small  car." 

One  Bee  reporter  complains  that  "on  our 
food  pages,  they  can  say  there  is  a  great 
new  cereal  with  no  vitamins  and  minerals 
that  costs  112  a  box  and  they  can  name  the 
cereal.  But  if  someone  wants  to  do  a  story  on 
a  cereal  with  DDT  In  It,  we  can't  use  the 
name." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Bee,  who  asks  not  to 
be  Identified,  says  the  Action  Line  column 
omits  names  because  "you  find  that  no  one 
was  really  at  fault;  It  was  a  minor  clerk  or 
something  like  that."  He  contends  that  the 
paper  "pulls  no  punches,"  but  doesn't  do 
investigative  consumer  articles  because 
"we've  been  too  damn  busy  doing  too  many 
other  things."  Asked  specifically  about  the 
photo  of  the  wrecked  Volkswagen,  he  says  the 
car  wasn't  Identified  becaiise  It  would  have 
been  "free  advertising." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Is  another 
paper  that  bans  names  In  Its  Action  Line 
column.  William  M.  Ware,  executive  editor, 
says,  that  "we  get  greater  results  for  our 
readers  when  we  don't  name  names.  When 
the  merchandisers  know  we  wont  name  a 
name,  they'll  rectify  the  problem  much  bet- 
ter." But  what  If  the  merchant  doesn't  act 
when  the  Plain  Dealer  calls?  "niat  never  has 
happened,  Mr.  Ware  insists. 

TAPnfo    ovxa    tots 

Mr.  Pollock  of  Consumers  Cnlon,  which 
publishes  the  magazine  Consvuner  Reports, 
points  to  several  types  of  stories  he  says  most 
newspapers  won't  run  for  fear  of  alienating 
businesses  by  the  necessity  of  naming  names. 
They  Include  loss  of  luggage  by  airlines, 
thefts  from  downtown  hotels,  loan  practices 
In  the  ghetto  by  local  banks,  and  i^cketlng  of 
stores  and  auto  dealers  by  disgruntled  con- 
sumers. Consumers  Union  has  just  ruled  that 
none  of  its  executives  will  consent  to  inter- 
views imleas  names  can  be  used.  The  policy 
was  adopted  after  a  television  station  ran  a 
feature  on  the  organisation's  campaign 
against  hazardous  toys  and  taped  over  the 
names  of  the  toys  that  were  being  demon- 
strated. 

In  some  cases,  however,  newq>apers  are  be- 
ginning to  change  their  minds  about  the 
wisdom  of  a  no-names  policy.  A  year  ago. 
for  Instance,  "Hie  Record  of  Bergen  County. 
N.J..  ran  an  editorial  sharply  critical  of  a  su- 
permarket chain  that  was  fined  13  tlmea  in 
seven  years  for  selling  hamburger  contain- 
ing more  tat  than  was  permitted  by  sUte 
law.  "A  fine  should  not  be  just  another  nom- 
inal expense  of  doing  business,"  the  editorial 
concluded.  But  there  was  only  one  problem: 
The  editorial  never  said  what  supermarket 
chain  was  involved. 

Malcolm  A.  Borg.  who  became  president 
of  The  Record  in  January,  now  declares  that 
"as  it  would  stand  today,  we  would  say  who  it 
u."  and  he  pointedly  notes  that  the  violator 
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waa  Acme  Siqiermarketa.  "You're  not  aervlng 
the  ptibllc  unleaa  you  name  the  store,"  he 
says.  "My  own  feeding  Is  most  new^>apers 
have  consistently  hidden  sdvertisers'  names 
out  of  the  news  columns  for  fear  of  losing 
advertising  revenue.  It  Included  our  paper, 
very  definitely." 

EMPTT    THaXATBT 

One  editor  who  has  done  frequent  battle 
with  local  businesses  thinks  the  threats  of 
Ubel  suits  and  lost  adverUstng  are  empty 
fears.  "We  periodically  do  get  threatened,  but 
nobody  has  really  ever  fcdlowed  throxigh  and 
done  anything."  says  Thomas  Pew,  editor  of 
the  Troy  (Ohio)  News.  "We  have  temporary 
advertising  boycots  periodically,  but  they 
don't  laat  too  long,"  he  adds. 

Mr.  Pew's  paper,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
10,000,  has  been  shaii^y  critical  of  practices 
of  some  of  the  town's  leading  buslneaaes.  Last 
fall,  for  example,  the  Troy  News  acCTiaed 
Hobart  Manufactiu^ng  Co.,  whose  corporate 
headquarters  is  In  TToy,  of  distributing  IBM 
computer  pledge  cards  from  the  Republican 
Party  to  all  its  salaried  employees.  The  ar- 
ticle also  said  some  Hobart  employees  were 
complaining  of  management  pressures  to 
contribute  to  OOP  campaigns. 

Hobart  at  the  time  denied  there  was  anj 
pressure  and  said  the  piuich  cards  were  sent 
only  to  employes  who  were  Republican  Party 
members. 

In  addition,  the  Troy  News  has  named  su- 
permarkets in  articles  on  packaging  and  code 
dating  and  once  ran  a  list  of  large  local  farm- 
ers with  the  government  subsidies  they  got 
for  not  growing  crops. 

Mr.  Pew  is  soomful  of  pi^iera  that  take  a 
more  timid  approach.  "In  the  long  run  It 
hurts  them  not  only  with  their  readers  but 
with  their  advertisers,"  he  says.  "If  the  reader 
trusts  the  paper  and  feels  It  wlU  coiinter  any 
misleading  advertising,  the  advertiser  actu- 
ally gets  more  money  for  his  dollar  from  the 
paper." 


UPPER  MISSOURI  BASIN 
GOVERNORS  MEET 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or  aoirm  baxota 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  July  8,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Governors  of  Montana,  Nebraska. 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  my  own 
State  of  South  Dakota  held  a  meeting  of 
the  Uppo-  Miseouri  Baste  Governors' 
Conference  in  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.  The 
thoughtful  concern  for  the  problems  of 
our  society  that  dominated  that  confer- 
ence and  the  serious  efforts  to  grapple 
with  these  problems  are  w^  expressed  to 
the  resolutlmis  adopted.  One  in  particu- 
lar has  such  merit  that  I  would  like  to 
call  it  to  your  attention. 

The  resolution  f(dlows: 
RiaourmiT  om  Dnrmmonoif  of  Orvuai  UMii  i 

Whereas  our  states  IncUidlng  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Wyoming.  Nebraska  and 
Montana  have  for  decades  experienced  a  ser- 
loua  outflow  of  people,  espectaUy  our  well 
educated  youth  who  pursue  opportunity  else- 
where because  of  limited  opportunity  here; 


Whereaa  the  United  Statea  la  expertendng 
a  severs  and  peraUtent  dislocation  and  ahift 
In  populaUon  which  la  causing  mwrnitlng 
proMesBB  et  out-mlgratlon  from  farms  and 
small  towns  oaualag  a  dacraasing  tax  base  aard 
inaulBclant   psopto   to   maintain    mlnlmiim 
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—  »t<j—  raeb  M  acbooU,  bospttala,  parka, 
•ewer  and  wast*  syatMns,  etc..  on  the  oae 
hand,  and  on  tbe  otber  band  tbU  oat-ml«n- 
tlon  !•  aaualng.  In  part,  problema  of  urban 
glut,  Bucb  aa  Inoreaalng  crime,  amog,  racial 
tenalon,  water  pollution,  clogged  maaa  tran- 
alt,  crowded  acboola  and  boalptala,  etc.;  and, 

Wbereaa  tiieae  oppoalte  aides  of  t2ie  aame 
coin — under  population  and  congested  pop- 
ulation— are  root  cauaea  of  blgb  aodal  and 
economic  costs  involTlng  a  rttminu^jng  qual- 
ity of  life  In  America;  and 

Whereas  out-mlgratlon  from  our  states  of 
our  own  youth  is  not  a  pbenomenm  of  n^ 
ture  but  Is  man  made  and  too  often  the  re- 
sult of  inadequate,  inadvertent,  and  unco- 
ordinated natlooal  government  policy,  plan- 
ning and  programming: 

Now,  therefore  we  call  for  a  congressional 
deolaratloD  of  a  national  policy  on  distribu- 
tion of  opportunity  which  lolldts  effort  by 
the  private  sector  as  well  as  state  and  local 
governments  to  recognize  and  aid  In  distri- 
bution of  opportunity  and  hence  stabiliza- 
tion at  peculation  through  such  devices  as: 

A.  Interstate  Commerce  freight  rate  ad- 
justment to  allow  the  midwest  to  be  com- 
petiUve 

B.  Regional  multi-state  economic  plan- 
ning and  action  through  organizations  such 
as  the  Missouri  River  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission 

C.  Small  Business  Administration  type 
loans  with  preferential  interest  rates  to  in- 
dustry In  under  populated  states 

D.  Preferential  tax  programs  for  such  In- 
dustry 

E.  Manpower  on  the  Job  training  for  new 
Industry 

F.  Water  resource  development  through 
regional  effort 

O.  Agricultural  programming  recognizing 
the  social  and  economic  value  of  iiullvidual, 
non-corpcrate  farming 


PRESS.  POUCE,  AND  LAWBREAKERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   WXST   VTSCIlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTsday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  current  catchwords — and  It  seems 
our  society  has  grown  so  fond  of  creating 
them— la  "police  brutality."  Like  all 
catchwords,  thit  phrase  is  an  overslm- 
pUflcstion  and  an  excuse  to  seal  off  dis- 
cussion. 

Come  up  with  a  catchword,  repeat  it 
often,  and  although  you  may  never  have 
tried  to  prove  it  and  although  you  may 
never  have  examined  the  other  side  of  the 
issue — and  indeed,  for  the  phrasemonger 
it  is  better  that  he  does  not  do  so — and 
soon  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  your 
catchword  being  accepted  as  truth  and 
being  echoed  by  those  too  hasty  to  ex- 
amine the  scope  of  the  issue. 

This  is  what  is  happening  today  with 
the  catchword  "police  brutality."  It  has 
caught  so  many  minds  and  sealed  them 
off  to  discussion. 

Can  the  phrase  even  begin  to  describe 
the  feelings  of  our  law  mforcement  of- 
ficers confronted  by  Jeering  crowds  hurl- 
ing obacmlties? 

Can  it  even  begin  to  convey  the  dif- 
ficulty of  a  policeman  trying  to  control  a 
volatile  mob  to  maintain  the  public  or- 
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der,  while  slmxilt<«neously  tnrlng  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individuals? 

I  sometimes  feel  that  those  who  cry 
"police  brutality"  do  so  to  encourage 
"mob  brutality"  and  to  psychologically 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  our  police. 
I  urge  cur  policemen  not  to  be  swayed  by 
such  epithets,  for  they  can  be  assured  of 
the  support  of  the  American  public  which 
has  grown  Increasingly  alarmed  by  the 
tempo  of  violence  and  demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  sub- 
mit an  editorial  published  in  the  June  29 
edition  of  the  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  News- 
Register,  which  I  think  aptly  expresses 
my  views  on  police  and  lawbreakers: 

PaSSS.  POLICS.  AND  Lawbbkake>s 

There  sill  are  rumblings  being  heard  over 
the  actions  of  police  during  the  Mayday  dem- 
onstrations in  Washington,  especially  criti- 
cism of  the  mass  arrest  technique  used  by 
the  police  to  keep  government  functioning. 

Grant  DUlman,  Washington  News  Editor 
for  United  Press  International,  recently  regis- 
tered his  objections  to  DC.  Police  Chief  Jerry 
Wilson  over  the  treatment  accorded  reporters 
by  some  policemen  during  the  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  DUlman  noted  that  six  newsmen  were 
arrested  during  the  Indiscriminate  police 
sweeps  and  others  were  harassed  In  various 
ways.  Of  those  arrested,  two  were  physically 
assaulted. 

UPI  made  one  further  point:  "Black  report- 
ers and  those  vrtth  long  hair  were  hassled 
most.  The  minority  of  your  department  that 
personally  finds  this  objectionable  must  real- 
ize that  being  blacks  and  favoring  long  hair 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  sympathy  for  the 
protesters  or  anyone  else." 

Lt.  Arthur  P.  DeOennaro.  the  police  depart- 
ment's public  Information  officer,  noted  that 
prior  to  the  Mayday  protest  policemen  were 
Issued  special  orders  Instructing  them  "to 
expedite  the  movements  of  members  of  the 
press  within  or  through  established  police 
lines." 

But  Lt.  DeOennaro  freely  conceded  that 
what  officers  are  told  to  do  and  what  they 
actually  do  sometimes  are  two  different 
things.  There  are  smart  alecks  in  uniform 
as  well  as  within  the  ranks  of  newsmen 
he  said. 

Naturally  reporters  must  be  free  to  report 
the  news  under  all  circumstances  and  It  Is 
expected  that  police  officers  will  not  Interfere 
with  newsmen  as  long  as  the  latter  do  not 
hinder  the  officers  In  their  Important  duties. 
Police-press  cooperation  is  a  two-way  street. 
something  both  reporters  and  policemen 
sometimes  forget  In  the  heat  of  a  major  con- 
frontation. We  have  seen  certain  newsmen 
who  have  asked  for  trouble  from  police  by 
getting  themselves  directly  involved  In  the 
story  they  were  covering.  Sometimes  by  their 
own  actions  newsmen  can  incite  demonstra- 
tors to  violent  actions. 

Today  It  is  Incumbent  upon  a  responsible 
press  to  be  careful  not  to  be  "led"  Into  situa- 
tions whereby  lawbreakers  are  encouraged  to 
"perform"  In  order  to  get  publicity.  There  are 
certain  malcontents  in  every  community  to- 
day that  enjoy  nothing  better  than  getting 
their  pictures  and  rabble-rousing  statements 
printed  In  the  newspaper  or  shown  on  televi- 
sion with  the  Idea  that  makes  them  import- 
ant in  the  eyes  of  their  followers.  The  press 
must  not  be  used. 

As  for  this  nuitter  of  mass  arrests  of  dem- 
onstrators by  police  In  Washington,  true 
they  would  be  legal  only  by  changing  the 
Constitution  to  permit  24-or-48-hour  deten- 
tion by  the  police  of  any  citizen  for  reasons 
of  public  safety.  But  as  a  nation  we  have 
wisely  refused   to  give   the   police   this  au- 
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thorlty.  It  is  too  eaally  abuswl.  Aa  an  article  in 
America  magazine  stated,  "It  la  better  to  bend 
the  Constitution  now  and  then  rather  than 
declare  open  season  on  our  individual  free- 
doms." 

ApparenUy  the  D.C.  police  did  bend  the 
Constitution  a  little  during  the  Mayday  dem- 
onstrations when  they  did  not  have  time  to 
distinguish  between  the  zealots,  the  eggers- 
on.  the  sympathizers,  the  fire-watchers,  the 
casual  passers-by  and  certain  members  of  the 
press  as  well  But  they  had  little  choice  where 
public  safety  was  the  Issue. 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  1971 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    KEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
of  the  last  3  weeks  Involving  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  papers  has 
brought  before  the  American  people  a 
variety  of  facts  and  documents  about  our 
long  and  futile  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia.  These  papers  have  been  a  revealing 
source  of  information  to  the  public.  How- 
ever, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  source 
of  deep  discouragement. 

The  Pentagon  documents  and  their 
clandestine  handling  by  the  Government 
have  shown  the  people  of  this  country  the 
consistent  attempts  to  maintain  an  at- 
mosphere of  imjustifled  secrecy  •vhea. 
dealing  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  stifle  the  efforts 
of  newspapers  to  print  these  documents 
has  greatly  added  to  my  own  dlsiUusion- 
ment  with  the  Government's  policy.  It  is 
this  constant  denial  of  vital  Information 
that  has  kept  the  people  of  this  country 
unaware  of  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  while  the  Government  pursued 
its  foreign  policy  with  a  free  and  heavy 
hand. 

Mrs.  Sheila  Noeth  is  the  editor  of  the 
Syosset  Tribune,  a  newspaper  which  has 
a  large  circulation  among  my  constitu- 
ents. Her  newspaper  has  recently  printed 
an  editorial  attacking  the  Government's 
attempts  to  suppress  the  Pentagon  docu- 
ments that  is  succinct  and  refreshing  for 
its  honesty.  I  l)elieve,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliat 
this  article  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  public.  I  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

INDEPENDENCZ    DaT    1971 

These  are  troubled  times  to  celebrate  our 
Independence  from  English  domination.  In 
1976  we  will  be  celebrating  200  years  of  Inde- 
pendence. But  ihere  Is  more  to  independence 
than  pride  and  patriotism.  Prom  fledgling 
colony-states  we  have  grown  to  a  union  of 
50.  one  of  the  world's  greatest  powers.  In 
1776  we  set  an  example  for  the  oppressed 
evenrwhere.  We  fought  for  our  Independence 
against  superior  odds.  Since  then  we  also 
have  fought  for  the  Indepedence  of  other 
countries.  No  other  nation  on  earth  can 
measure  up  when  It  comes  to  spending  blood 
and  money  for  freedom— oius  and  that  of 
other  nations.  Also,  no  other  country  has 
expended  such  large  sums  of  money  to  Im- 
prove conditions  around  the  world  for  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed. 
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Ravalatloiia  In  the  Mew  York  Tlmaa,  Waah- 
ington  Post.  Boaton  OMt*  and  other  n*wa- 
papera  are  disquletiog  and  aboeklnc.  They 
reveal  that  for  the  paat  decade  Waahlngton 
has  been  leaa  Mt»a  candid  about  what  we 
are  doing  In  Vietnam.  TtM  praaent  admlnia- 
tratlon  inherited  the  Vietnam  maaa  with  a 
promlae  to  and  the  war.  Prealdent  Nixon  has 
suocaedad  In  tamping  some  of  the  fires  of 
anguish  which  have  swept  and  aundered  tbla 
nation.  He  has  brought  homa  thouaanda  of 
troope  and  haa  aucceaded  in  winding  down 
the  war.  We  are  grateful  for  this.  Now  If  we 
can  gat  all  of  our  prlaonera  back,  few  will 
object  if  we  pull  out  body  and  aoul  from  the 
war.  More  than  9100  bUllon  doUara  and  60,- 
000  deatha  aftar  10  yeara  la  enough. 

Statementa  from  Waahlngton  in  the  paat 
decade  leave  a  aligbtly  bitter  taate.  Attempts 
to  muzzle  the  preea,  aa  to  Ita  reaponslbUitles 
to  the  American  public,  do  not  sweeten  the 
sour  flavor.  It  la  time  for  the  government  to 
cooperate  with  the  Press  Instead  of  trying 
to  muzzle  it.  Unless  news  would  really  be 
detrimental  to  our  troops  on  the  battlefield, 
it  should  be  printed.  A  free  press  is  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  freedom,  independence  and 
democracy.  And  this  newspaper  wlU  not 
now,  or  ever,  stand  for  censorship  of  LKOm- 
MATE  news  from  local,  state  or  national  of- 
ficials. Freedom  to  print  the  truth  Is  a  basic 
right  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  society,  provid- 
ing that  it's  publication  can  not  harm  our 
country.  The  choice  la  clear.  We  opt  for  the 
American  way. 


KEEPING  THE  PARES  UP 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

of' NSW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  articles  from  Montreal  news- 
papers about  the  international  airline 
cartel  that  secretly  sets  the  fares  their 
customers  must  pay. 

The  articles  were  written  while  this 
cartel,  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association — lATA — was  holding  its  an- 
nual prlce-flxlng  meeting  in  that  Cana- 
dian city  last  month. 

Consumers  have  no  say  in  the  rate  set- 
ting procedure,  and  lATA's  proceedings 
are  never  made  public. 

If  antitrust  laws  were  applied  to  these 
international  carriers,  "every  airline  ex- 
ecutive in  sight  would  find  himself  be- 
hind bars."  according  to  Reuben  B.  Rob- 
ertson m.  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Conunittee  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  a  founder  of  the  Avia- 
tion Consumer  Action  project. 

The  articles  follow : 

(Pram  tba  Montraal  (Quebec)  Qasette. 

June  30.  1B71] 

Hon  To  Opbm  Axb  UMXTtmam:  Nama'a  fUnma 

Aim  at  IATA 

(By  Kendal  Wlndeyer) 

Nader'a  Baldera  are  in  Montreal  thu  week 
with  the  avowed  Intention  of  exposing  the 
inner  worklnga  of  the  Intamatlonal  Air 
Transport  Aaaoclatlon. 

The  oonaumar  advocatea  are  aaklng  IATA  "a 
permlaaion  to  sit  In  on  meetlnga  to  be  held 
in  Montreal  thU  week.  The  mMtlnga  have 
been  called  to  fix  farea  over  international 
routes  on  behsU  of  member  alrllnea. 
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"We  think  that  axportng  the  Innar  wwk- 
inga  of  the  cartel  to  pubUc  view  will  do  a  lot 
for  the  oonaumar."  aays  Waahlngton-baaed 
raider  Reuben  Bobartaon. 

IATA  haa  hUtorloaUy  Inalatad  on  keying 
its  meetings  secret,  announcing  the  resuiu 
at  preaa  brieflnga  given  by  industry  public 
relations  men  at  the  end  of  the  confarenoa. 

Robertaon  acta  aa  chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Committee  for  the  U.S.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  as  weU  as  being  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Nader  asaodated  Avia- 
tion Consumer  Action  Project. 

To  help  in  the  attempt  to  open  IATA 
meetings  to  the  public,  he  has  brought  Tale 
law  profeaaor  Aria  David  and  aviation  author 
K.  O.  J.  PiUal  along  with  him. 

So  far,  the  organization  has  declined  to 
comment  on  the  application  other  than  to  re- 
fuse admittance  to  meetings  and  pub'lsh  all 
written  correq>ondence  on  the  mattar. 

"We  plan  to  hold  a  public  press  conference 
to  tell  our  side  of  the  story,"  says  Robertson. 

The  raiders  are  becoming  increasingly  nerv- 
ous over  the  avtation  business. 

"If  anti-trust  laws  were  spiled  to  them, 
every  airline  executive  in  sight  would  find 
himself  behind  bars,"  Robertaon  claims. 

ONX  BIO  ymAno 

The  proposed  plans  to  reduce  air  farea  for 
those  passengers  who  reserve  90  to  130  days 
ahead  of  time  "are  one  big  fraud,"  accord- 
ing to  PlUai,  author  of  the  controversial  ex- 
pose of  the  airline  world  "The  Air  Net." 

Filial  fears  that  the  scheduled  carriers  are 
trying  to  "force  the  chartar  opentor  out  of 
business."  Fares  wUl  go  up  again  after  the 
large  airlines  have  gaaied  control,  he  predlcta. 

The  true  coat  of  flying  the  Atlantic  would 
sink  to  little  more  than  $150  return  if  airlines 
would  reduce  "frills"  such  as  expensive  meals, 
costly  PH.  programs  and  ever  increasing 
management  expenaea,  PUlai  says. 

"However,  this  is  Impossible  imder  the 
preeent  setup,"  he  adds.  "Airline  manage- 
ment seem  to  prefer  their  own  oomfortaUe 
life  the  way  they  have  it  now." 

IATA  executives  took  advantage  of  a  preaa 
briefing  yesterday  afternoon  to  answer  to  at 
least  some  of  the  charges. 

PUVACT  MaauKu 

"A  forthright  and  free  exchange,"  said 
IATA  traffic  manager  Don  Reyn(rids,  can  only 
be  carried  out  In  private.  Otherwise,  airlines 
might  take  "public  relations-type  positions." 

Even  elected  government  officials  are  bar- 
red from  the  meetings  and  proceedings  are 
never  made  public.  However,  Reynolds  says 
that  the  airlines  "agreed  to"  but  "do  not  fix" 
air  fares  in  the  private  aeaalons. 

The  fact  that  govemmenta  must  pass  on 
the  merits  of  each  IATA  proposal  Is  a  .-afe- 
guard  in  itself,  he  saya. 

Roimd  number  two  of  the  battle  takes 
place  this  morning,  when  the  raiders  says 
they  will  make  "exhaustive  documentation" 
avaUable  to  the  public  showing  that  lATA's 
closed  meetmgs  are  agalnat  the  Interesta  of 
the  consumer. 


[From  the  Montreal  (Quebec)  Star,  June  39, 

1971) 

MADB'a  Mkk  Sat  An  Fau  To  Oo  Up 

(By  Susan  Altschul) 

Four  major  alrllnea  promise  to  lower  their 
trana-Atlantlc  farea — but  it  doaen't  mean 
pricea  wUl  go  down.  On  the  contrary,  they 
probably  will  go  up.  And  up. 

It'a  a  recurring  pattern  each  time  the  In- 
ternational Air  Traaaport  AaaocUUon  (IATA) 
holda  a  meeUng,  acc«»dUig  to  a  team  of  law- 
yer* trying  to  light  up  the  ahadowy  comers 
of  what  they  claim  la  a  private  and  highly 
secretive  cartel. 

"What  the  puUlc  doean't  know  la  that  In- 
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creaaed  air  faraa  have  to  be  agraad  upon  by 
unanimoua  vote."  tbay  aald  in  an  Interview 
m  Montreal  yastarday. 

"So  when  the  ratea  go  up,  as  they  alwaya 
do,  even  thoae  four  alrtlnea  who  talked  about 
•aoo  fares  wlU  have  voted  for  the  Incraaae." 

Lower  ratas,  coupled  with  restrictive  oon- 
dttlona  (Ilka  the  cut-off  at  age  80.  or  '^■V"g 
paaaengers  taeerva  aeate  three  montha  In  ad- 
vance) are  an  attempt  to  kill  tba  charter 
game,  they  aald.  And  so  far  "one  small 
American  company  has  gone  broke  while  an- 
other two  or  three  are  in  Unmlnant  danger." 

By  the  time  the  three  lawyara  leave  Mon- 
treal they  hope  people  wlU  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  IATA — and  how  to  fight  it.  The 
three  are  aaaociatea  (rf  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  members  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project. 

Nader  and  his  dedicated  band  of  "raiders" 
have  fought  for  six  years  against  Incompetent 
or  unfair  practices  by  companies,  govern- 
ment agencies,  ayndicates,  corporations  or 
any  other  organization  they  feel  hurts  the 
public.  Their  weapons  are  law  and  public 
opinion. 

Big  corporations  have  become  "private  gov- 
emmenta," they  charge — and  none  is  so  big 
or  so  all  embracing  as  the  airline  cartel. 

"IATA  not  only  regulates  fares,  it  fixes  all 
conditions  of  service;  it  haa  developed  an  in- 
surance plan,  a  financial  clearing-bouae,  and 
now  they're  trying  to  make  a  separate  divi- 
sion to  control  hotel  prices  and  tours."  said 
K.  O.  J.  PUlai,  executive  director  of  ACAP. 

"People  don't  know  what  IATA  la.  They 
think  its  something  like  UNESCO"  (a  supra- 
national United  Nations  agency),  added  Arte 
David,  an  air  law  expert  from  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  currently  working 
at  Yale. 

"Since  we  started  last  April  we  have  re- 
ceived numerous  complalnta  about  IATA  but 
many  people  don't  know  that  it's  IATA  they 
are  complaining  about — ^they  have  a  prob- 
lem with  an  airline  and  come  to  ua  for  help," 
explained  the  third  member,  Reuben  Robert- 
son m. 

The  three  got  together  after  Dr.  PUlai  be- 
gan research  studies  for  doctorate  in  inter- 
national law  at  Tale.  He  went  to  Monti«aI, 
where  LATA  headqtiarters  U  located. 

"I  approached  IATA,  but  they  aald  it'a  aU 
secret,"  he  said.  "My  profeaaor  aald  the  dls- 
sertaUon  coiUd  not  be  written,  but  I  had 
some  wajrs  of  finding  out  things,  and  I  did." 

He  not  only  won  the  degree,  but  a  prise 
for  exeeUenoe  as  weU.  The  same  year,  1908, 
he  published  "The  Air  Net,"  a  aoo-page  high- 
ly-documented book  subtitled:  "The  case 
against  the  world  avUUon  cartel." 

(The  Oxford  dictionary  defines  "cartel"  as 
manufacturers'  union  to  control  production, 
marketing  arrangementa.  pricea,  etc.) 

"If  the  preeent  pracUcea  of  the  LATA  clique 
are  not  controlled  by  unified  government 
action  and  the  consumers  are  not  given  rep- 
resentaUon  in  the  governance  of  this  boom- 
ing indxistry,  the  oonsumera  will  be  forced  to 
use  the  techniques  of  preaaure,  boycott  and 
confrontation."  he  wrote. 

"In  IntemaUonal  dvU  avUtlon,  better  than 
in  any  other  huge  commercial  entarprlae,  the 
consumers  can  eaaUy  turn  from  lATA'a  sub- 
Jecta  into  lATA's  rulers." 

So,  In  the  name  of  the  consuming  public, 
the  three  lawyers  are  trying  to  get  Into  the 
IATA  geaeral  maettng  which  opana  hare  to- 
day. 

"We  are  hare  to  Inalat  that  the  canaumar 
should  not  be  locked  out  like  thla,"  aald  Dr 
Filial.  He  aald  that,  whUe  amna  alx  mUllon 
people  croaa  the  AUaatlc  yaarty,  there  are 
mlUlons  more  who  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  costly  frOls  or  restrictions. 

"There  la  no  need  for  gimmick  faraa — 
what  the  public  needs  la  tba  right  to  go  to 
the  airport  and  buy  a  ttekat  and  go." 
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Prof.  Bobertaon  dacUnd:  "It  doMat  coet 
them  any  leas  to  fly  you  tb«r«  for  29  day* 
tb»n  for  38 — but  with  tb«  ezcuralon  rates 
people  are  complaUiliig  that  they  have  to 
spend  fortunes  on  accommodation." 

If  the  airllues  can  really  fly  people  to 
Exirope  for  $200.  he  argues,  they  should  not 
charge  some  people  teoo.  But  be  said  head- 
lines picked  up  the  pledge  of  reduction  but 
failed  to  mention  an  el^t-per-cent  increase 
on  regular  last-minute  flights. 

ACAP  brought  several  documented  charges 
before  the  United  States  CivU  AeronauUcs 
Board,  a  fedwal  agency  which  theoretically 
has  the  right  to  overnile  lATA  regulations. 

"They  were  ahccked."  recalled  Prof.  Robert- 
son. They  also  appointed  him  chairman  of  a 
consumer  advisory  conunittee  to  investigate 
airline  practices,  and  have  Initiated  senate 
Investigations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  up  to  now,  he  said,  "atrllnea  scare  the 
govemmenta  by  saying  the  entire  airline 
transportation  system  will  oollapae." 

All  ACAP  action  is  strictly  within  the  law, 
the  raiders  said.  "We're  just  trying  to  bring 
LATA  within  the  law  too." 

And  with  lATA  being  in  Montreal,  they  are 
hoping  to  get  a  branch  of  consumer  activists 
operating  here.  Anyone  with  a  complaint  or 
Inquiry  Is  Invited  to  contact  the  Aviation 
Consumer  Action  Project,  P.O.B.  19029.  Wash- 
ington DC.  20036. 

This  is  the  second  visit  to  Canada  by  an 
official  group  of  Nader's  Raiders.  Two  pollu- 
tion fighters  came  to  Beauharnols  last  month 
to  point  the  finger  at  silica  air  pollution  by 
Union  Carbide  Ltd.  of  Canada. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  July  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
ask£:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
bringing  us  to  this  new  day  with  its  fresh 
opportunities  and  new  privileges  of 
service.  Grant  us  wisdom  to  use  this  day 
for  Thy  glory  and  the  enhancement  of 
the  life  of  others.  Spare  us  from  wast- 
mg  time  on  the  wrong  things.  Cover  our 
sins  with  Thy  forgiveness  and  our  mis- 
takes with  divine  correction.  Grant  lis 
grace.  O  Lord,  this  day  to  waste  none  of 
its  hours;  to  soil  none  of  its  moments; 
to  neglect  none  of  its  opportunities;  to 
fail  in  none  of  its  duties.  Bring  us  to  the 
evening  time  undefeated,  at  peace  with 
ourselves,  with  our  fellow  men,  and  with 
Thee  This  we  pray  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  July  9,  1971,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  2133) 
to  extend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  3  months. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

<The  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate, 
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each  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S  581  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  ejcpanslon  of  ttie  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  Increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  bank  to  Issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  Its  obllgatloriS  matur- 
ing subsequent  to  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  991.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
processes  for  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  for 
beneficial  use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  quality  of 
natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  iH.R.  19  >  to  pro- 
vide for  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  MOSS  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEDTT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
next,  July  14,  1971,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayer  and  the  time  allotted  to 
the  joint  leadership,  the  distlngiiished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to 
speak  on  the  Nation's  economy. 


The  PRESIDES'Tr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


WHAT  IS  MONTANA? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27.  1971,  the  Montana  Standard  of 
Butte.  Mont.,  issued  a  Standard  com- 
memorative edition  which  contained  an 
editorial  written  by  George  McVey.  who 
had  retired  from  the  Montana  Standard 
in  1962.  at  which  time  he  was  the  edito- 
rial director  of  the  newspaper.  That  col- 
umn is  known  as  "What  is  Montana''" 

It  was  first  printed  as  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  McVey  in  the  Standard  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1956,  but  it  is  of  such  enduring 
interest  and  portrays  Montana  as  it 
really  is,  that  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
have  the  benefit  of  reading  this  editorial. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  of  this  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record,  because  it  really  is  the  story 
of  Montana.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  accompanying  news 
story  entitled  "Editorial  Goes  a  Long 
Way"  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Is  Montana? 

(EorroE's  Note. — This  editorial  by  George 
McVey  first  appeared  In  The  Montana  Stand- 
ard Jan  26.  1»56)  , 

We  have  been  asked  to  define  Montana. 
What  Is  It?  We  are  a&ked  What  does  It  mean"" 
Where  did  It  (xnne  from?  Who  o'wns  it?  Where 
IS  It  going?  Who  runs  It? 

Those  are  txmgh  questions,  when  you  at- 
tempt to  answer  them. 

You  might  aay:  Montana  Is  one  of  the  big- 
gest wheat  piles  in  the  world.  It's  oae  of  the 
blggeet  copper  piles.  It's  one  of  the  biggest 
lumber  piles.  It's  a  million  sacks  of  sugar. 

It's  fXJtentially  the  biggest  hydro-electric 
power  house  in  the  world.  It's  a  sliver  dollar. 
It's  one  state  west  of  the  divide  and  one  atate 
east  of  the  divide.  There's  enough  waste 
material  left  over  to  m^ke  a  third  state. 

Montana  Is  Robbers'  Roost.  It's  the  Vigi- 
lantes hanging  Henry  Plummer.  It's  a  million 
Ohrlstmfis  trees.  It's  Custer's  last  stand. 

Montana  Is  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Sacajewea. 
It's  the  world's  largest  giant  spring  from 
which  flows  the  mighty  Missouri  and  the 
turbulent  Columbia. 

Montana  Is  Port  Peck  dam,  the  largest 
earth-fill  dam  In  the  world.  It's  a  cattle 
ranch  with  the  front  gate  30  miles  from  the 
front  porch.  It's  a  rodeo.  It's  a  dude  ranch. 
It's  old  Palthfxil.  It's  Otmslght  Part.  It's  Go- 
Ing-to-the-Sun  Highway. 

Montana  Is  Cbarlle  Russell.  It's  the  Richest 
Hill  on  Eai$.h.  It's  Last  Chance  Oulcfa.  It's 
a  50,000  mils  trout  stream. 

Montana  Is  Marcus  Daly  looking  Into  ttie 
earth  and  seeing  billions  of  dollars  worth  at 
copper. 
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UontanA  U  Big  Hole  Badn  wltli  10,000 
h*yst*eks. 

Montana  Is  a  Jvwel-like  mou&tiln  lake. 

lifttitiinf  U  a  miner,  a  cowboy,  a  lucnber- 
J*ck.  a  farmer,  a  dude  rancher,  an  Irtrtlan,  a 
oftttla  beron.  a  vIgllMite.  a  road  ag«tit,  a  fur 
trapper,  a  banker,  an  oU  drlUer.  an  engineer, 
an  artist,  a  writer,  a  soldier,  a  millionaire. 

Mrmtfcna  la  a  pine  tree. 

Mnfitana  Is  a  fat  steer. 

>ffwilfr»f  la  1^  gcHA  oolne,  a  sliver  mine,  a 
copper  mine,  a  sine  mice,  a  manganese  mine, 
a  lead  mine.  Uontaaa  is  a  gbaa«  town.  It's  a 
Orssibopper  Olaoer.  It's  TeUowstone  Park. 
It's  Olader  Park. 

llodtana  is  a  ohuroh  spire.  It's  a  volcano. 
If  s  a  geyaer.  It's  Hell  cooled  off. 

It's  a  acbod.  It's  a  boy  wltb  a  dog  and  a 
********g  rod. 

It's  a  cberry  tree,  an  apple  tree,  a  potato, 
a  mustard  seed,  an  alfalfa  p*tcb,  a  lovely 
flofwer. 

Montana  Is  aU  tbaae  things  and  miJllona 
more. 

It's  a  home  of  some  600,000  people. 

Some  two  mlUlooa  of  visitors  oome  annual- 
ly to  drink  in  its  beauty,  enjoy  its  bidlt-ln 
air  conditioning  system,  mingle  with  its 
trlexuUy  jteople. 

When  you  try  to  add  up  the  total  of  what 
Montana  Is.  the  column  is  stmply  too  long. 
It  cant  be  added. 

When  you  attempt  to  define  Montana  you 
have  to  say  It's  everything  and  then  some. 
Who  owns  It?  It  belongs  to  the  ages.  Who 
runs  it?  It  has  000.000  operators,  and  there's 
room  for  000,000  axm.  And  it's  the  greatest 
state  in  the  Union.,  if  anyone  saks.  Any  more 
questions? 

EsiroaiAL  Ookb  a  Long  Wat 

One  UtUe  old  editorial  In  the  Montana 
Standard  has  gone  a  long,  long  way.  And  It's 
still  going. 

Entitled  "What  is  Montana?"  it  appeared 
in  the  Jan.  26,  1966,  issue  of  the  newspaper. 

It  was  reprinted  in  such  papers  as  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Qreat  Falls  Tribune  and  over  a  hundred 
other  newspapen  and  publications.  The  edi- 
torial has  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  over  a 
million.  It  won  the  then  governor  of  Mon- 
tana. J.  Hugo  Amoson.  the  title  of  "Hon- 
orary Ttaan."  It  gained  tremendous  notoriety 
for  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  editorial  is  stiU  being  reprinted. 

So  dont  write  off  the  editorial  page. 

The  editorial  piece  was  the  work  of  Oeorge 
McVey  who.  during  m<Mre  than  30  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Standard's  editorial  staff. 
served  the  paper  in  a  number  of  capacities. 
He  retired  In  1962  as  editorial  director  of  the 
paper. 

Since  retiring  McVey  and  Mrs.  McVey,  the 
former  ICarle  Lynch,  have  toured  Europe 
and  spent  some  time  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  for  health  reasons.  They  still  call 
Butte  their  home.. 

A  framed  copy  of  the  editorial  graces  the 
offices  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  The  Montana  Standard  is  owned  by 
Lee  Bnterprlses.  Philip  D.  Adler,  retired  pres- 
ident of  Lee.  commented  on  the  editorial  as 
follows  : 

"When  I  first  read  this  tribute  to  Montana 
in  a  state  travel  folder,  I  thought  I  was  read- 
ing something  out  of  Sandburg.  It  deserves 
all  the  distribution  we  can  give  it." 

When  James  J.  Flaherty  of  Oreat  Falls, 
wrote  to  Ted  Dealey,  president  tA  the  Dallas 
News,  suggesting  that  his  repriniOng  of  the 
editorial  was  a  very  gracious  act,  Dealey  re- 
plied that  "we  dldnt  think  we  were  doing 
you  any  particular  favor  when  we  ran  this 
editorial.  We  published  it  because  it  was  a 
swell  piece  of  writing  and  extremely  interet 
tng." 

Reuben  Maury,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 


New  York  DaUy  News,  a  Pulitaer  prize  winner 
and  a  Butte  native,  wrote.  "I  think  Mr.  Mc- 
Vey's  editorial  is  a  masterpiece." 

Julian  L.  Hayes,  public  relations  manager 
of  the  Anaconda  Co.,  wrote  of  the  Montana 
Centennial  banquet  in  New  York  City,  say- 
ing, "when  Chet  Huntley  read  it  to  800 
persons  who  attended  the  party,  you  could 
feel  a  warm  glow  come  over  the  crowd.  It 
was  a  glow  like  the  first  two  drinks  of  bour- 
bon, but  without  the  after  effect  .  .  ." 

DUfinca  MxrsT  watt  whxn  thxbx  is  nkws 

In  the  years  of  Butte  newspaperlng.  there 
hss  never  been  any  trouble  recruiting  help 
when  the  news  gets  hot. 

Oeorge  McVey.  retired  editorial  writer, 
recently  recalled  his  first  Chrlatmaa  dinner 
as  a  married  man. 

Marie,  the  bride,  invited  all  the  single  news- 
men and  thoee  away  from  home  to  have 
dinner  with  the  McVeys. 

About  half  way  through  dinner,  the  phone 
rang  and  the  reporters  took  off.  There  was  a 
double  murder. 

Among  those  present.  McVey  recalls,  were 
Bill  Oamnvon  of  United  Press;  Oeorge  Adams, 
now  in  Anaconda:  Vern  Haugland.  now  in 
Washington,  DC,  with  Associated  Press,  and 
a  couple  of  others. 

"We  all  came  back  at  3  the  next  morning 
and  resumed  our  Christmas  dinner  where  we 
left  off.  Marie  hasn't  gotten  over  it  to  this 
day.  even  after  being  married  to  a  newspaper- 
man for  36  years."  McVey  wrote  from 
Phoenix,  where  the  couole  now  winters. 

In  bestowing  the  rank  of  Honorary  Texan 
on  Oov.  Aronson,  Jay  B.  Flangman  of  Forth 
Worth,  chalrnuin  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee, said  the  editorial  was  "the  best  article 
on  a  state  that  I  have  ever  read  and  tops  in 
its  way  of  expression." 

School  children  of  Montana  read  the  edi- 
torial in  one  of  their  history  books,  the 
product  of  Ralph  C.  Henry  of  Helena.  It  was 
also  reprinted  in  Montana  magazine,  the 
publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Mon- 
tana. It  was  reprinted  in  a  long  list  of  ofllclal 
publications  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Jack  Hallowell.  then  state  advertising 
director,  wrote,  "the  editorial  should  open  the 
eyes  of  doeens  of  Montanans  who  still  are 
unconvinced  we  have  anything  to  show 
visitors." 

And  80  on  and  so  on — one  little  old  edi- 
torial went  a  long,  long  way. 


THE   LATEST  NORTH  VIETNAM 
PEACE   PROPOSAUS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
offer  from  Hanoi  was  a  seven-point  pro- 
posal. Two  of  the  points  frequently  com- 
mented upon  in  the  public  press  and  on 
televisl(m  are  mentioned  as  though  they 
were  the  only  points  in  the  program. 
Those  two  points  relate  to  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  forces  and  the  phased  re- 
lease of  prisoners  of  war.  "They  have 
some  positive  features  about  them  and 
have,  of  course,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Some  people,  however,  have  rushed  to 
say,  "Let  us  embrace  the  entire  seven- 
podnt  proposal.  Let  us  grab  at  it." 

Mr.  President,  those  people  will  be 
held  to  full  accountability  by  public 
opinion  because  amcHig  the  seven  points 
Is  one  in  which  Hanoi  demands  that  the 
United  States  pay  reparatioos  for  all  the 
damage  done  in  VietDun.  North  azKl 
South,  and  pay  It  to  Hanc^. 

There  is  a  further  point,  that  the 
United  States  demolish,  dismantle,  dis- 
band all  of  its  installations  and  remove 


all  of  its  equipment.  Therefore,  if  only 
one  carbine  were  left  in  South  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  could  claim  that  we  have  violated 
our  undertakings. 

Then  there  is.  further,  the  demand 
for  a  coalition  government,  the  terms  of 
which  appear  to  imply  the  setting  aside 
of  the  elections  of  August  and  October. 
Those  who  want  to  see  the  United 
States  pay  reparations  to  the  north  are 
saying  so  when  they  say  that  we  should 
accept  Hanoi's  seven-point  proposal. 

How  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  say, 
"Let  us  examine  every  aspect  of  this 
proposal.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  sep- 
arable. Let  us  see  how  much  is  arrogance 
and  how  much  is  worth  trading  or  nego- 
tiating. 

"Let  us  look  at  all  the  aspects  of  this 
prc^xjsal.  Let  us  see  what  might  be  done; 
but  I  think  it  is  the  sheerest  idiocy — 
and  no  better  world  will  suffice — the 
sheerest  idiocy  for  some  pe<H>le  to  rush 
to  the  public  with  a  statement  that  we 
should,  without  criticism,  without  modi- 
flcati<»i,  not  merely  propose  a  total 
surrender  but  make  a  statement  offi- 
cially by  the  United  States  that  we  are 
a  guilty  nation,  aod  are  prepared  to 
pay  endless  amounts  of  money  in  repa- 
rations to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  an  enemy  simply 
because  that  enemy  demands  it." 

There  must  be  a  limit  somewhere, 
where  commonsense  replies  to  that  kind 
of  idiocy. 

Seven  po'nts,  yes — two  points  of  which 
are  certainly  worthy  of  considered  and 
careful  examination,  and  others  may  be 
subject  to  negotiation.  But  to  say  that 
whatever  the  enemy  offers  we  will  t«Uie. 
Is  idiocy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Repi&llcan  leader  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the  dls- 
tinguishtd  minority  leader  tha*.  like  him, 
I  believe  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility,  a  certain  amount  of  give  and 
take,  a  certain  amount  of  substance  in 
these  proposals.  Certainly  we  all  want  to 
do  what  we  can  to  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  by  a  reasonable  and 
an  expeditious  date,  and  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
also  the  identiflcation,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible,  of  the  MIA's— the  Americans 
mls^ng  in  action. 

I  intend  to  have  something  further  to 
say  on  this  matter  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
brought  the  subject  up  at  this  time. 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  By»d)  completes  his  re- 
marks, I  shall  seek  recognition  to  con- 
tinue this  dlscuflston. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  know  of  his  tremen- 
dous concern  and  compassicn  in  this 
whole  matter,  and  commend  him  for  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  ccdleagues  an  article  by  Kenneth 
Crawford  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  As  I  have  already 
painted  out,  most  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  written  on  Madam  Binh's 
seven-point  pn^xsal  have  dealt  only 
with  the  first,  that  is.  the  offer  by  the 
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North  Vietnamese  to  return  UJ3.  prison- 
ers of  war  on  a  phased  basis  with  the 
withdrawal  of  UJ3.  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Crawford  discusses  the  other  six 
points  of  North  Vietnam's  seven-pwint 
proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  article,  entitled  "The  Ste^  Ask- 
ing Price  at  Paris  for  U.S.  'Surrender'  " 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Stkkp  Asking  Puck  at  Pakis  roa  U.S. 

"SDaSENDES" 

What  Madam  Nguyen  Blnh  handed  the 
United  States  delegation  in  Paris  was  not  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender.  It  was 
a  dema..d  for  surrender  un  condltlcn  'hat  the 
U.S.  pay  for  the  privilege  of  surrendering. 
The  Vletcong  asking  price  was  on  its  face 
unconscionable.  Unless  marked  down,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could  not  possibly  pay  It.  No 
American  President   could. 

Ambassador  David  Bruce  made  this  quite 
clear  at  lut  week's  formal  session  but  failed 
to  lure  the  Communists  into  more  private 
talks  to  find  how  much,  if  any,  markdown 
could  be  negotiated.  The  Communists  like 
the  propaganda  odds. 

They  proposed:  (1)  That  all  American 
mlUtaiy  personnel  and  equipment  be  re- 
moved from  Vietnam  by  next  Jan.  1.  and 
meanwhile  that  hoetilitiee  be  suspended  and 
Vietnamlzatlon  discontinued;  (3)  that  the 
Thieu  regime  in  Saigon  be  diimped  in  favor 
of  an  Interim  coalition,  including,  of  coxiree, 
the  Vletcong,  to  conduct  elections;  (3)  that 
the  U.S.  bear  "full  responsibility"  for  war 
damage  In  North  and  South  Vietnam,  thus 
accepting  as  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
reparations.  The  only  concession  the  V.C. 
made  was  an  undertaking  to  free  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war. 

To  accept  these  conditions  would  be  to  x.um 
South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists  lock, 
stock  and  bairel,  with  Camranh  Bay  and  other 
such  installations  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. It  would  be  to  proclaim  that  thousands 
or  Americans  have  fought  and  died  for 
nothing  and  that  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  flushed  into  the  Mekong.  Many  Ameri- 
cans contend  that  this  is  what  has  happened 
but  even  they  may  not  want  It  proclaimed. 
Given  a  chance  to  think  it  over,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  find  this  hard,  if  not  Impossible, 
to  swallow. 

Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem  and  others  who  have 
rushed  to  the  microphones  to  urge  that  the 
administration  grab  at  the  Communist  offer 
may  have  occasion  to  regret  their  impetuoxis- 


So  far  public  opinion  has  not  had  much 
chance  to  take  form.  The  proposal  was 
thrown  on  the  table  in  Paris  Just  as  the  long 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  was  starting,  when 
news  of  any  kind  commands  minimum  atten- 
tion. Moreover  the  news  media,  especially 
radio  and  television,  have  taken  slight  notice 
of  six  of  Madam  Binh's  seven  points — those 
which  dangle  the  price  tag.  And  the  NUon 
administration  has.  perhaps  wisely,  withheld 
analytical  guidance  pending  "clarification" 
of  the  terms. 

Madam  Binh's  point  one — the  offer  to  re- 
lease VS.  prisoners  of  war  gradually  as  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  arms  are  with- 
drawn— has  diverted  attention  from  the  con- 
ditions in  points  two  through  seven.  And 
even  these  six  points  are  couched  In  cleverly 
misleading  language.  Elections  are  to  be  fair. 
Democracy  is  to  prevail.  The  Vietnamese  will 
settle  their  own  differences  amicably.  There 
will  be  no  reprisals.  Vietnam.  happUy  reuni- 
fied in  due  course,  will  be  a  neutral  nation, 
on  good  terms  with  all  the  world,  including 
the  US. 

ThU  is  the  kind  of  language  the  Conunu- 
nists  have  used  to  make  this  kind  of  promise 
to  every  nation  they  have  overrun  and  sub- 
jugated  since   the   Second   World   War.    Oo 


back  to  the  Soviet  plan  for  "freeing"  Poland, 
one  of  the  earliest  victims,  in  1945,  and  the 
same  combinations  of  plausible  words  will 
be  found.  What  they  meant  then  Is  what 
they  mean  now — that  the  country  promised 
autonomy  is  to  have  satellite  status,  that 
what  is  called  democracy  will  be  dictator- 
ship and  that  what  is  called  freedom  will  be 
tyranny. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Vletcong 
brethren  meant  to  use  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  as  hoetages,  exacting  as  high  a 
price  as  possible  for  their  release.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  played  into  their  hands,  up  to  a  point 
by  emphasizing  the  prisoner  issue  for  his 
own  purposes.  Even  so.  the  price,  now  that 
It  has  been  stated,  is  staggering.  Concern 
for  the  prisoners,  who  have  never  received 
the  treatment  normal  under  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions, whose  camps  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  International  Red 
Cross,  is  highly  emotional.  The  Communists 
have  exploited  It  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Not  only  did  Madam  Blnh  wrap  her  condi- 
tions in  it  but  Le  Due  Tho,  the  highest  rank- 
ing North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  tied  a  bow 
on  It  by  stating  In  an  interview  that  point 
one  In  her  proposal  was  separable  from  the 
other  points.  The  U.S.  could,  he  said,  accept 
the  prlsoner-for-wlthdrawal  deal  and  leave 
the  politloal  settlement  for  later.  This 
changed  nothing,  though  it  was  represented 
as  an  important  concession.  The  North  Viet- 
namese would  naturally  be  happy  to  settle 
their  score  with  the  South  once  the  South 
had  been  reduced  to  Impotence  by  the  with- 
drawal not  only  of  U.S.  personnel  but  of  the 
guns  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  behind. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  handling  Madam  Binh's  offer  as  a 
break  in  the  Paris  stalemate  meriting  explo- 
ration. Le  Due  Tho  has  been  at  pains  to  say 
that  the  Communist  position  is  "flexible." 
There  are  even  some  indications  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  working  through  secret  channels,  en- 
couraged the  CcHnmunlsts  to  make  their  offer. 
At  a  meeting  with  Republican  congressional 
leaders  on  June  15.  he  said  a  development 
that  would  make  the  Hatfleld-McOovem  end- 
the-war  legislation  moot  was  imminent  In 
Paris. 

At  the  same  meeting  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President's  foreign-affairs  adviser,  urged  the 
legislators  not  to  throw  away  any  bargain- 
ing advantage  that  might  be  wrung  from  the 
administration's  refusal  to  set  a  time  certain 
for  withdrawal  on  its  own  initiative  After  all, 
he  argued,  the  Communists  have  lost  700.000 
to  800,000  men  in  the  war.  the  equivalent  of  a 
loss  of  10  million  by  the  U.S.,  given  the  popu- 
lation differential,  and  were  themselves  war- 
weary. 

Perhaps  Leslie  H.  Oelb,  coordinator  of  the 
team  that  produced  the  Pentagon  Papers,  is 
right  when  he  says  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  a  civil  conflict  that  can't  be  compromised 
and  must  be  won  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  Communists  are  obviously  assuming  that 
they  have  won  and  are  demanding  the  vic- 
tor's spoils  even  though  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains unconquered. 

Mr.  Nixon's  alternative.  If  he  falls  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  grant  terms  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  the  U.S.  and  to  South 
Vietnam,  is  to  proceed  with  Vietnamlzatlon, 
gradually  withdraw  American  forces  and 
then  continue  to  supply  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  enough  arms  to  give  them  a 
chance  of  holding  their  own  while  trying  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  North.  Unless 
the  Communists  modify  their  terms  more 
drastically  than  they  seem  disposed  to  do, 
this  Is  what  he  most  likely  will  do. 


ator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btsd)   is  now 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 


THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  regard  the  Oovemment's  financial 
situation  as  very  serious.  The  admin- 
istration has  now  admitted  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
which  began  on  July  1  wUl  be  the  largest 
for  any  year  since  World  War  n. 

The  earlier  estimate  for  the  fliscal  1972 
deficit  In  Federal  fimds  was  $23  billion. 
It  Is  now  admitted  that  the  deficit  will 
be  at  least  $7  billion  greater  than  that. 

So  it  follows  that  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  this  yeair  is  going  to  be — at  the 
very  least — $30  billion.  In  my  opinion  it 
will  be  higher  than  that,  but  even  the 
administration  concedes  that  the  $30 
billion  figure  will  be  reached. 

The  admission  of  the  higher  deficit  tor 
1972  came  in  testimony  by  Mr.  Paul 
McCracken,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress last  Thursday,  July  8. 

Mr.  Mccracken's  statement  followed 
by  only  a  few  days  an  admission  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  deficit 
for  the  year  just  ended — fiscal  1971— 
wUl  be  "substantially  higher"  than  had 
been  projected  only  a  few  months 
earlier.  He  did  not  specify  how  much 
higher  "substantially  higher"  will  turn 
out  to  be. 

But  the  earUer  projection  for  the  Fed- 
eral fimds  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971  was 
$25  billion. 

Th\i3,  adding  the  figures  for  1971  and 
1972,  we  find  that  for  these  2  years  the 
total  Federal  funds  deficit  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  thnn  $55  billion. 

Yes,  Mr.  President;  a  deficit  in  2 
years  of  $55  billion.  This  Is  a  matter  for 
grave  concern,  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  It  Is  a  matter  of  great  discour- 
agement. 

In  the  mall  this  morning  I  received 
an  editorial  from  the  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Morning  World-Herald,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

This  editorial  refers  to  statements 
made  3  years  ago  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Nixon  submitted  to  the  resolutions 
committee  of  his  party's  national  con- 
vention a  statement  entitled  "The 
Threat  to  the  American  Economy." 

This  statement  asked  why  prices  were 
rising  faster  than  they  had  In  a  genera- 
tion, why  the  American  dollar  was 
viewed  with  growing  suspicion  abroad, 
why  the  American  taxpayer  was  bearing 
the  heaviest  load  ever,  and  why  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  worker 
had  not  risen  in  2  years. 

Then  Mr.  Nixon  answered  the  ques- 
tions he  has  posed: 

Because  for  five  years  this  administration 
has  refused  to  keep  federal  spending  within 
federal  means.  .  .  .  The  total  deficit  run 
up  in  the  budgets  of  the  Johnson  years  will 
amount  to  more  than  (65  billion.  This  mas- 
sive deficit  has  wracked  and  dislocated  the 
economy;  this  massive  deficit  has  plunged 
the  Free  World  monetary  system  into  a  pro- 
found crisis  of  credibility. 
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Mr.  President,  those  were  the  words  of 
Mr.  Nixon  in  1968. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  fig- 
ure  of  (55  billion  occurred  in  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Nixon  3  years  a«o  and  that  the 
figure  of  $55  billion  was  used  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  a  few  moments  ago. 
The  $55  bUlion  flgiire  that  Mr.  Nixon 
referred  to  3  years  ago  was  the  accumu- 
lated 5-year  deficit  of  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Johnson,  which  Mr 
Nixon  thought— €uid  I  think  Justly  so — 
was  the  primary  cause  for  the  inflation 
which  we  experienced. 

We  come  now  to  today's  figure  of  $55 
billion  that  I  mentioned  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks. That  $55  biUion  total  is  for  2 
years — fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972— not 
for  an  accumulated  5-year  deficit,  but 
for  a  2-year  deficit  in  the  administration 
of  President  Nixon.  I  think  this  is  alarm- 
ing and  discouraging. 

This  2-year  figure  of  $55  billion  sets  a 
record  for  any  2-year  period  since  World 
War  n. 

The  deficit  for  each  of  these  2  years 
will  exceed  the  huge  deficit  of  $25  billion 
incurred  by  the  Johnson  administration 
in  fiscal  1968.  And  the  fact  is  that  at 
the  time  the  Nixon  administration  aban- 
doned financial  restraint  and  embarked 
on  the  so-called  "expansionary"  policy 
now  being  pursued,  the  inflationary  ef- 
fects of  that  1968  Johnson  deficit  were 
still  being  felt  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Of  course  the  figures  in  the  headlines 
are  not  as  large  as  the  figures  I  am  citing 
here  today. 

That  is  because  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  Johnson  administration  adopted  the 
"unified  budget"  concept,  which  lumps 
together  trust  fund  surpluses  with  Fed- 
eral fund  deficits.  The  effect,  of  course — 
and  I  submit,  the  intent  as  well — is  to 
hide  the  magnitude  of  the  real  Federal 
fund  deficits. 

But  trust  money  is  earmarked  money. 
It  is  not  available  to  defray  the  regular 
operating  expenses  of  the  Government. 
It  has  no  business  being  combined  with 
general  revenues  and  expenditures. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  make  valid 
historical  comparisons — if  we  are  to  com- 
pare the  current  year's  budgetary  fig- 
ures, for  example,  with  those  for  the 
years  before  1969 — we  must  stick  to  the 
Federal  funds  concept.  Otherwise,  we  are 
comparing  apples  and  oranges. 

And  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  using 
consistent  accounting  methods,  we  are 
now  rimning  the  largest  deficits  since 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  policy 
now  being  pursued  by  the  Government 
is  disastrous. 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  severe  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  in  the  European 
money  markets. 

Right  now,  we  are  hearing  less  about 
this  situation.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  pressures  on  the  dollar  have  not 
come  to  an  end. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate run  on  the  dollar,  or  that  there 
are  grounds  for  a  panic. 

But  I  do  say  this:  One  does  not  need 
to  be  an  expert  in  internal  finance  to 
know  that  the  dollar  has  been  growing 
weaker. 


There  is  no  chance  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  devalue  the  dollar.  There  is 
no  need  to  devalue  the  dollar.  The  dol- 
lar is  devaluating  itself,  because  of  these 
huge  accumulated  deficits  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  running. 

As  a  result,  every  housewife  finds  that 
her  grocery  check  buys  less  groceries. 
Every  American  housewife  knows  that 
it  takes  more  and  more  dollars  to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  goods  at  the  grocery 
store. 

And  the  chief  reason  why  the  dollar  is 
being  weakened,  and  why  the  wage- 
earners  and  their  families — €Uid  the 
housewives — in  this  country  are  con- 
fronted with  steadily  declining  purchas- 
ing power,  is  the  deficit  financing  policies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  are  not  going  to  Uck  inflation  in 
this  country — and  we  are  not  going  to 
strengthen  the  dollar — until  we  set  our 
fiscal  house  in  order. 

Until  that  time  comes,  the  citizens 
of  this  country — and  particularly  those 
in  the  lower-  and  middle-economic 
brackets  and  those  on  fixed  incomes — 
are  going  to  continue  to  feel  the  cruel 
squeeze  of  inflation. 

The  Government  owes  it  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  return  to  a  policy 
of  financial  sanity  and  stability. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  as  this  huge  national  debt  in- 
creases, and  it  is  now  at  $400  billion, 
the  annual  interest  on  that  debt  in  the 
current  budget  under  consideration  is 
$21.2  billion. 

That  is  $21.2  billion  just  to  pay  the  in- 
terest. That  figiu^  has  doubled  from 
$10.7  billion  in  1964  to  $21.2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  in  regard  to  the 
Nation's  financial  situation  and  if  the 
heavy  spending  and  the  deficit  pro- 
gram continue,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  of  every  housewife  is  going 
down  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
check  of  every  wage  earner  is  going  down. 
The  housewives  and  wageearners,  those 
in  the  middle-economic  group,  those  on 
fixed  incomes,  are  be  ng  hurt  the  most. 
The  very  wealthy  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves; they  have  the  means  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  people  on  fixed 
incomes,  those  in  the  middle-economic 
bracket  and  those  in  the  lower-economic 
bracket,  are  feeling  the  brunt  of  this 
inflation  and  getting  less  and  less  for  the 
dollars  they  spend. 

I  say  that  only  by  Congress  and  the 
President  acting  together,  and  only  by 
Congress  and  the  President  working  to- 
gether with  the  determination  to  reduce 
these  swollen  expenditiires  of  Govern- 
ment will  inflation  be  brought  under 
control. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
have  any  remaining  time,  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  if  I  have  any  time 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distingwshed  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  feel  that,  with  the 


West  German  Government  paying  less 
than  4  percent  for  its  own  defense  and 
Japan  paying  less  than  1  percent,  the 
nuclear  umbrella  we  hold  over  these 
countries  would  be  cause  for  them  to 
put  into  their  defense  budgets  more  of 
the  cost  of  the  common  defense? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  was  somewhat  concerned 
when  I  read  this  morning  and  yesterday 
that  our  Secretary  of  Defense  is  in  Japan 
and  stated  he  is  going  to  see  that  this 
country  gives  Japan  more  armaments, 
and  so  forth.  I  think  it  is  time  for  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  indicated,  to  do  more  in  their  own 
behalf. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  editorial,  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Uncheck  Profligacy 

Less  than  three  years  ago  Richard  Nixon, 
then  an  aspirant  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President,  submitted  to  the  resolu- 
tions committee  of  his  party's  national  con- 
vention a  statement  entitled  "The  Threat  to 
the  American  Economy." 

It  asked  why  prices  were  rising  faster  than 
they  had  In  a  generation,  why  the  American 
dollar  was  viewed  with  growing  suspicion 
abroad,  why  the  American  taxpayer  was  bear- 
ing the  heaviest  lo«ul  ever  and  why  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  worker  hadn't 
risen  in  two  years. 

"Because."  Nixon  answered,  "for  five  years 
this  administration  has  refused  to  keep  fed- 
eral sjjendlng  within  federal  means.  .  .  .  The 
total  deficit  run  up  In  the  budgets  of  the 
Johnson  years  will  amount  to  more  than  %bb 
billion.  This  massive  deflct  has  wracked  and 
dislocated  th  eeconomy;  this  massive  deficit 
hae  plunged  the  Free  World  monetary  system 
into  a  profound  crisis  of  credibility." 

These  words,  and  others  like  them,  may 
haunt  Richard  Nixon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  the  truth  Is  that  his  administration  Is 
doing  worse  than  Johnson  did  in  keeping 
federal  spending  within  federal  means. 

The  deficits  have  exceeded  eEtlmates  and 
are  soaring.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reckons 
that  the  cumulative  red  ink  of  the  first  three 
Nixon  years  may  reach  *60  billion,  and  all 
signs  indicate  that  the  figure  will  go  higher 
in  the  future. 

Since  early  this  year  the  administration 
has  advocated  an  easy  money  policy  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  gone  far  In  that 
direction. 

The  admln'stratlon's  earlier  efforts  to  fight 
inflation  have  given  way  to  avoiding  reces- 
sion at  almost  any  cost.  Conservatives  such 
rs  Virginias  Sen  Harry  Byrd  are  discouraged, 
as  might  be  expected. 

But  so  Is  Sen.  William  Proxmlre.  D-Wls.. 
whose  liberal  views  on  most  subjects  do  not 
cloud  his  view  of  fiscal  dangers.  While  flailing 
at  defense  and  sjjace  spending.  Proxmlre  ob- 
serves that  "liberals  have  their  pork  barrels, 
too." 


TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  Senators  to  be 
recognized  for  not  more  than  3  minutes 
each. 
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THE  SEVEN-POINT  PROPOSAL 
OF  THE  NliF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  10  dajrs  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  in  detail  the  proposals  made  by 
Madame  Binh,  the  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
which  evidently  have  the  full  support  of 
Xuan  Ttauy,  the  chairman  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation.  These  proposals 
have  been  miade  with  the  obvious  ap- 
proval and,  perhaps,  at  the  instigatlan  of 
Le  Due  Tho,  a  member  of  the  ruling 
committee  In  Hanoi  who  has  returned  to 
Paris  after  a  14-m(»th  absence. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  imanimous  oon- 
seai  that  the  seven-point  proposal  as 
outlined  In  brief  In  the  UPI  dispatch 
dated  July  1,  1071,  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LXN) .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  proposal,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

1.  A  ceaa«-flre  between  Communist  and 
American  forces  as  soon  as  the  two  sides 
reach  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of  non- 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

a.  A  cease-fire  between  the  Communist 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  as  soon  as  the 
Vietnamese  beUlgerents  In  the  South  agree 
on  the  creation  of  a  provisional  tripartite 
government  In  Saigon  whose  main  task 
would  be  organizing  general  elections. 

3.  ITie  problem  of  Vietnamese  armed 
forces,  clearly  meaning  the  presence  In  the 
South  of  large  North  Vietnamese  forces,  wUl 
be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

4.  The  Viet  Cong  said  that  following  re- 
establlshment  of  peace,  the  country's  re- 
unification would  be  negotiated  by  the  two 
sones  without  outside  Interference,  with 
both  South  and  North  refusing  to  Join  any 
military  alliances  with  outsiders,  or  allow- 
ing them  to  set  up  foreign  bases. 

5.  A  pacified  South  Vietnam,  before  Its  re- 
unification with  North  Vietnam,  would  set 
up  relations  with  all  countries  Including  the 
United  SUtes. 

6.  The  U.S.  would  be  held  liable  to  pay  an 
indemnification  "for  the  losses  and  the  de- 
structions It  has  caused  to  the  Vietnamese 
people  In  the  two  zones." 

7.  According  to  the  document  "the  parties 
will  find  agreement  on  the  forms  of  re- 
spect and  international  guarantee  of  the  ac- 
cords that  Will  be  concluded." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  seven-point  state- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  ccxntains  ele- 
ments of  a  breakthrough  in  the  impasse 
which  had  marked,  previously,  the  118 
meetings  in  Paris.  The  statement  calls 
for  a  cease-fire  and  a  mutual  agreement 
based  on  the  phased  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troc^s — which,  in  any  event,  has 
been  the  aim  of  this  Government  for  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years — pnd.  concur- 
rently, the  release  of  U.S.  POW's  which 
is  also  the  basic  aim  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  for  the  problem  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  force's,  it  is  proposed  that  settle- 
ment be  by  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  Vietnamese  alone 
work  out  the  problem  of  reunificatlcn. 
The  statement  notes  that  after  a  T3S. 
withdrawal.  South  Vietnam  would  be 
prepared  to  establish  relations  with  all 
countries  Including  the  United  States,  an 
indication  that  some  form  of  independ- 
ence Is  envisioned  at  least  into  the  in- 


determinate future.  That  point  seems  to 
be  reinforced  in  point  No.  7  which 
states — 

Parties  will  find  agreement  on  the  forms  of 
respect  and  international  guarantee  of  the 
accords  that  will  be  concluded. 

Proposal  No.  2  in  the  seven-point  state- 
meat  is  indeterminate  as  to  meaning.  It 
refers  to  the  question  of  an  interim  tri- 
partite government,  and  the  organizing 
of  general  elections.  Presumably,  negoti- 
ations could  serve  to  clarify  the  implica- 
tions of  this  point. 

Proposal  No.  6  relative  to  UJ3.  liability 
to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  and 
the  destruction  it  has  caused  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  in  the  two  zones  clearly, 
is  open  to  question. 

This  is  the  matter  which  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  earlier  this 
morning  addressed  himself  to  primarily. 
If  the  Binh  statement  were  transposed — 
this  particular  language — ^Into  a  postwar 
effort  at  Joint  rehabilitation  and  re- 
construction, however,  it  might  wdl  be 
subject  to  negotiation. 

In  any  event,  my  overall  reaction  to 
Madam  Binh's  st»tement  is  that  it  con- 
stitutes, for  the  first  time,  a  substantlsil 
proposal.  The  talks  at  Paris — there  have 
been  no  negotiations  as  yet — have  been 
moved  off  dead  center.  Indeed,  we  m^y  be 
seeing,  at  last,  a  real  possibility  in  the 
outworn  phrase  "light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel." 

I  can  appreciate  the  reserved  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House,  but  I  am 
glad  that  the  door  Is  being  held  open.  In 
the  same  way  Ambassador  Bruce's  re- 
quest that  he  be  given  time  to  c<Misider 
the  seven-point  proposal  is  also  under- 
standable, along  with  his  initial  "yes, 
but"  response. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  this  "straw 
in  the  wind"  will  not  slip  away  as,  I  am 
ocmfident  the  administration  has  no  in- 
tention of  permitting.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President's  probes  for  peace  over  the 
past  several  months  have  created  this 
stirring,  this  movement,  in  the  first  place 
and,  hopefully,  out  of  this  latest  pro- 
posal wUl  oome  the  ways  and  means  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  The  final 
decisions  remain  with  the  President,  but 
all  of  us — ^the  Congress  and  the  people — 
are,  I  am  sure,  ready  and  willing  to  sus- 
tain the  efforts  which  he  makes  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  peace. 

Insofar  as  South  Vletaiam  is  con- 
cerned, any  commitments  which  we  may 
have  had  to  the  government  in  Saigon 
have  long  since  been  discharged.  We 
have  given  to  the  present  government 
and  to  every  predecessor  government 
after  the  unfortunate  and  tragic  death 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  whatever 
support  oould  be  given  for  the  pcut  17 
years.  As  for  the  election  which  is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  in  October  for  the 
presidency,  that  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Vietnamese,  not  ours.  If  the  outcome 
is  based  upcsi  a  free  and  apea  contest, 
the  results  can  only  be  respected.  What- 
ever the  outcome,  our  principal  concern, 
at  this  point,  it  seems  to  me,  must  center 
on  the  American  POW's  and  the  MIA's — 
the  missing  in  action.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed that  we  consider  the  situation  of 
these  Americans  in  Juxtaposition  to  a 


phased  withdrawal  of  UJ3.  forces  and 
that  these  two  matters  be  treated  apart 
from  the  other  c(Hisid»atlons  in  the 
seven-point  proposal.  Why  not?  The  U.S. 
withdrawal  has  already  been  in  process 
for  the  past  2^  years.  Why  not  speed  up 
the  withdrawal  to  full  completion  if  it 
means,  reciprocally,  as  indicated  in  the 
seven -point  proposal  that  Hanoi  will  be 
willing  to  match  it  with  a  rapid  rdease 
of  aU  POW's. 

Cur  primary  obligation  in  this  situa- 
tion is  to  our  own  country  and  to  our 
own  people.  ThaX  has  been,  is,  and  win 
continue  to  be  the  basic  consideration 
which  has  underlain  my  own  position 
as  a  Senator  from  MMitana.  In  this  case, 
the  obligation  has  to  do  with  the  fate 
of  the  American  POW's  and  the  MIA's, 
as  the  administration  has  made  clear 
many  times. 

There  may  well  be  in  these  proposals 
of  the  National  liberation  Front  some 
'flight  at  the  end  of  the  turmel"  for  these 
men.  The  proposals  may  also  contain 
light  for  a  final  peace  settlement.  As  I 
see  it.  the  time  to  find  out  is  now. 

And,  in  concIuslMi,  may  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  latest  cas- 
ualty list  under  date  of  June  26.  1971 : 

Wounded,  300,510  Americans. 

Combat  dead,  45,321  Americans. 

Noncombat  dead,  9,622  Americans. 

The  total  casualties  in  this  second 
most  costly  of  ajll  the  wars  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  amount  to  355,453 
Americans  as  of  Jime  26.  1971.  Casual- 
ties, costs,  drugs  sum  up  the  price  we 
have  paid.  It  is  too  much. 

VITTNAM    KZCOTIATIONB 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  majority  leader  on 
his  very  excellent  statement  and  also  for 
the  customary  moderation  and  tone  that 
he  has  taken  and  for  the  confidence  that 
he  has  expressed  that  the  administration 
is  not  going  to  miss  this  opportunity.  If  it 
is  an  opportunity — and  I  trust  that  it 
is — for  us  to  move  ahead  now  to  some 
negotiated  settlement. 

I  do  feel  that  the  offer  that  has  been 
made  certainly  will  be  given  the  most 
serious  consideration  and  that  we  will 
want  to  make  a  coimter  offer.  They  do 
not  expect  their  offer  to  be  accepted  as 
given,  but  certainly  it  opens  the  door  to  a 
coimter  offer.  The  President  has  always 
said  that  the  proposals  the  administra- 
tion has  made  were  negotiable,  that  they 
were  a  basis  for  discussion.  I  hope  that 
the  peace  proposals  he  set  forth  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1970,  which  the  Senate  unani- 
mously supported,  will  now  be  followed 
up  by  the  very  careful  attention  that 
these  negotiations  demand. 

NATO   TROOP    COSTS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article  that 
appeared  this  morning  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  entitled,  "Germany  Is  Seen 
Ready  To  Pay  $1.9  Billion  to  United 
States  to  Offset  Cost  of  Troops  There."  I 
say  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  I 
read  the  headline  with  great  hope,  but  as 
I  read  the  article  I  beUeve  the  headline 
writer  has  overstated  the  contents  of  the 
article  itself.  I  did  not  read  anywhere  in 
the  article  that  West  Germany  stood 
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ready  to  pay  $1.9  billion  to  the  United 
States  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  troops 
staticaied  In  Oermany. 

The  article  did  Indicate  that  West  Ger- 
many would  make  direct  cash  payments 
to  the  American  Oovemment  out  of  its 
regular  budget  totaling  $218  million  over 
the  next  2  years  and  that  an  additional 
$98  millioci  would  be  earmarked  as  Ger- 
man payment  for  renovation  of  Ameri- 
can barracks  and  American  airfields  in 
West  GermAny.  That  is  sensible.  We  obvi- 
ously have  no  intention  of  bringing  the 
airfields  or  the  barracks  back  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

But  that  adds  up  to  only  $316  million. 
The  total  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  our  balance-of-oayments 
deficit  are  $2.4  billion  over  the  next  2 
years.  That  would  mean  a  net  deficit  of 
$2,084  billion.  The  article  points  out  that 
West  Germany  is  willing  to  discuss  more 
loans.  But  even  if  they  are  interest-free 
loans,  this  is  unsatisfactory.  Even  If  the 
interest  charge  is  2.5  or  3  percent,  these 
are  still  obligations  that  must  be  pcdd 
back.  They  are  not  budgetary  items.  They 
are  obligations  of  the  UJS.  Government 
to  pay  Germany  back  for  the  privilege  of 
sharing  the  conunon  defense  effort. 

I  trust  that  the  administration  will 
reject  this  offer  and  make  a  more  realis- 
tic counterr'roixjsal  that  will  tflke  more 
fully  into  account  factors  well  known  to 
both  sldo^ 

Mr.  ATKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  be  pleesed 
by  the  remarks  Just  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  the  msjoritv  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  very  earnestly 
that  all  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  will  give  equal  heed. 

I  can  well  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  President  to  take  any  unusual  or 
precipitate  action  at  this  time  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  in- 
fluence the  South  Vietnamese  election 
which  is  slated  for  October.  However. 
I  feel  that  the  steady  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  even  at  the  present  rate  will  not 
Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  election  of 
that  country,  and  l^  the  time  that  elec- 
tion takes  place  there  will  be  a  little 
under  200,000  of  our  troops  left,  indi- 
cating a  withdrawal  of  almost  350,000  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  which  should  be  to 
the  credit  of  the  President 

I  have  noted,  however,  that  in  h<8  last 
public  press  conferences,  the  President 
has  placed  emi^asis  upon  a  statement 
which  he  contemplates  making  on  No- 
vember 15.  I  hope  that  when  he  makes 
that  statement  he  will  indicate  very 
cleary  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  intend  to 
bring  our  affairs  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  a  conclusion  by  the  1st  of  next 
July. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  one  of  the 
interesting  {wints  in  the  seven-point  pro- 
posal of  MJBMlsun  Blnh  is  No.  1,  and  I 
read  it: 

A  ceMe-flr«  between  Communlat  and 
American  forces  m  soon  as  the  two  sides 
reach  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  at — 


And  note  this — 
non-South  Vietnamese  troops. 

As  I  Interpret  point  one,  it  means 
withdrawal  of  all  troops,  including  the 
North  Vietnamese,  if  and  when  a  cease- 
fire is  arrived  at  and  an  agreement 
reached. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  is  true. 
I  also  believe  I  read  in  one  of  the  press 
reports  this  morning  that  North  Vietnam 
has  indicated  that  it  does  not  intend, 
after  the  war  Is  over,  to  imdertake  ta  In- 
fluence the  South  Vietnamese.  Now,  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  correct  or 
not.  I  hope  it  is.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  both  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  complete  withdrawal  and  adhere 
to  any  resolution  not  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  that  country  to  govern  it- 
self, then  we  will  have  lived  up  to  the 
agreement  ourselves,  and  if  the  South 
Vietnsunese  see  fit  to  have  trouble  among 
themselves,  that  is  their  business  and  not 
ours,  or  that  of  any  other  country, 
either.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATORS GAMBRELL.  ALliOTT, 
BROCK.  BUCKLEY,  DOLE,  AVD 
ROTH  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Wednesday,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frmn  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrxll)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  following  Senators  in  the 
order  stated,  each  to  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  Messrs.  Al- 
LOTT,  Brock.  Buckley,  Dole  and  Roth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


from  Illinois  in  seeing  an  investigation 
of  what  happened  to  all  of  that  money. 
It  is  rather  fantastic,  I  think,  that  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  would  send  to 
Vietnam  for  a  program  of  that  type  $2.1 
billion,  and  yet  the  proper  auditing  agen- 
cy finds  itself  unable  to  account  for  $1.7 
billion  of  that  sum.  I  Uiink  that  is  highly 
significant.  I  think  it  is  important,  before 
more  tax  money  is  doled  out  all  over  the 
world,  that  we  make  sure  that  the  money 
can  be  appropriately  accounted  for. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  place 
the  Government  can  get  fimds  to  send 
around  the  world  or  to  use  for  its  own 
domestic  purposes,  for  that  matter,  and 
that  is  from  the  pockets  of  the  wage 
earners  of  our  Nation.  If  the  wage  earn- 
ers of  our  Nation  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  send  $2.1  billion  to  Southeast 
Asia  for  a  pacification  program,  then  the 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  see  that 
that  $2.1  billion  is  spent  properly  and  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated and  sent  to  that  area. 

Yet  we  ju-e  told  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  a  reliable  agency  of  the 
Government,  that  it  is  unable  to  locate 
or  to  find  out  what  happened  to  $1.7 
billion  of  that  $2.1  billion— in  other 
words,  vlrtiially  the  entire  sum.  Virtually 
the  entire  sum  is  unaccounted  for.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  there 
should  be  a  full  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter, to  track  down  what  happened  to  that 
$1.7  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonnn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VANISHING  PACIFICATION 
FUNDS 

Bir.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncv) 
has  called  for  an  investigation  pursuant 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  report 
that  it  is  unable  to  suxount  for  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  Vietnam  pacification  funds.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  points  out  that  the 
GAO,  which  is  congressional  watchdog, 
has  said  it  can  account  for  only  $339.2 
million  of  a  $2.1  billion  appropriation  for 
the  pacification  program  in  Vietnam  for 
the  fiscal  years  1968  through  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  Senator 


FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  19, 
an  act  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional boating  safety  program,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  H.R.  19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  HJl.  19  be  strick- 
en, and  that  the  language  of  S.  696  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  amendments  be  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  ammd- 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  19)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  No.  240,  S.  696, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  per- 
mission has  already  been  granted  as  to 
all  committees. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  WEDNESDAY.  JULY  14.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stands 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  this  request 
with  the  proviso  that  we  finish  action 
on  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
and  the  McGee  resolution  today.  If  that 
is  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  will  meet  tomorrow, 
so  that  later  this  week  the  Senate  will  be 
in  a  position  to  consider  three,  possibly 
four,  appropriation  bills.  The  calendar  is 
pretty  clean. 

The  appropriations  subcommittees  are 
working  diligently.  Mark-ups  will  begin 
today  or  tomorrow,  and  we  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  votes  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week,  as  the 
distinguished  deputy  majority  leader  an- 
nounced In  the  whip  notice  he  sent  out 
over  the  weekend. 

We  hope  to  get  some  unanimous  con- 
sent agreements  on  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  two  health  biUs  which 
should  be  ready  for  consideration  by 
Wednesday,  and  hopefully  those  agree- 
ments will  be  arrived  at  later  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resciiKled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pboposxd   AicKin>Kxm'  to   Budcr   'Rrnvran 

FO«    DXPAKTICKMT   OF   TkAIfSPOBTATTOM,    1»73 

(S.  Doc.  No.  92-30) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  proposed 
amended  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  1972 
to  decrease  budget  authority  $176,600,000 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Rkpobt    or    Dkpaxtmznt    or   Detzmsb    Pxo- 
CTTKKuxtn  PBoif  Small  and  OTHsa  Birsi- 

NESS    FlEMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  the 
period  July  1970-Aprll  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  AlTalrB. 
List  or  Repobts  or  Oenkbal  Accountino 
OmcB 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  Ust  of  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  for  the  month  of  June,  1971 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Rl3K)BT    or    COMPTBOLLKB    OEKKRAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genena  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  Assessment  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  Program  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Participating 
Schools  In  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  Coun- 
ties, Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated 
July  9,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 


CXVII- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COOK,  fPQ«n  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   with   amendments: 

S.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  be  used  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day,  together  with  minority  views  (Rent  No 
92-250). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  934.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  Nation's  resources  for  the  train- 
ing of  physlcUns,  dentists,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-251). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1747.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend,  expand, 
and  Improve  the  various  programs  there- 
under relating  to  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-252) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT,  fitxn  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ininilar  Affairs: 

Richard  StockweU  Bodman,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott)    (by  request) : 

S.  2236.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
veyance to  the  original  Indian  grantors,  their 
heirs  or  devisees,  lands  donated  or  conveyed 
for  a  nominal  consideration  to  Indian  tribes 
when  surplus  to  tribal  needs; 

S.  2237.  A  biU  to  esUbllsIb  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  Tniiian  Busi- 
ness Development  Program  to  stimulate  In- 
dian entrepreneursblp  and  employment  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2238.  A  bUl  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
Act  auth(»lzing  tiie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief 
of  distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes."  and  "To  transfer  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
for  other  purpoees;  and 

S.  2239.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  In  triist  for  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Minnesota.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VoUng  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  students  at  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation where  they  are  In  attendance.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuiTNXT)  : 

S.  2241.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estaUlah- 
ment  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  Referred  to  the  Committee  od 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2242.  A  bUl  to  shorten  the  period  of 
creditable  service  required  In  order  for  a 
Federal  employee  to  be  entitled  to  life  insur- 
ance coverage  after  retirement.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  2243.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  conser- 
vation programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cooomerce. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.  2244.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  bene- 
ficiary who  dies  shall  (If  otherwise  qualified) 
be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the 
month  of  his  death.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  savings  bonds,  the  in- 
terest on  which  would  be  protected  against 
increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  for  purchase 
by  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  05. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javtts)  : 

S.  2246.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  guarantee  loans  to  necessitous 
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flma  wtiloh  un  affcetod  wttb  tba  public  In- 
tanst.  Itefamd  to  tb*  OommlUM  on  Bank- 
tng,  HfWiUng  and  0rb*n  Affaln. 
By  Mr.  xavnf : 

&  2947.  A  Mil  to  ftntlMr  Inanra  due  proc- 
eaa  In  tba  admlnlatntlTa  dlaebaif*  prooa- 
dure  foaowad  by  tba  Annad  nroea.  Bafarrad 
to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Araoad  SarYloaa. 
By  Ur.  ANDKBSOH  (by  raquaat) : 

S.  3348.  A  bUl  to  autborlaa  tba  Sacratary 
of  tba  Interior  to  angage  In  faaslblllty  In- 
reatlgatlona  of  certain  water  raaourca  da- 
velopmanta;  and 

S.  2340.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Act  of  Aug\i>t 
B,  1BS5.  to  autborlaa  longer  term  leaaea  of 
Indian  landa  located  outside  tbe  boimdarlea 
of  IndlAn  reaeryatlODs  In  New  Mexico.  Be- 
ferred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  Affaln. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  blnMelf,  Mr. 
Funnx,   Mr.   OoLOWAna,   and   Mr. 

MOMTOTA)  : 

S.  2360.  A  bill  to  autborlse  granta  for  the 
Narajo  Community  College,  and  for  other 
purpoaea.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaular  Aflalra. 
By  Mr.  CASK: 

8.  2261.  A  blU  to  provide  that  tbe  Presi- 
dent notify  Congress  of  bis  Intention  to  ex- 
ercise certain  special  authorities  under  tbe 
l^>relgn  Assistance  Act  of  IBfil; 

8.  3352.  A  bill  limiting  tbe  total  amount  of 
ezceas  defense  articles  that  all  OoTemment 
agenclea  may  make  available  to  foreign  coun- 
triea: 

8.  2263.  A  bill  to  require  specific  congres- 
sional authorization  before  funds  may  be 
made  available  to  finance  military  operations 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
government  or  persons  receiving  such  funds; 
and 

S.  2354.  A  bUl  to  limit  all  Government 
agencies  with  respect  to  tbe  use  of  funds 
for  certain  activities  conducted  outside  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations. 

Bv  Mr.  BROCK: 

S.  3256.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1064  to  provide  for  reasonable 
additions  to  bad  debt  reserves  for  qualifying 
real  property  loans  by  banks  comparable  to 
such  additions  by  cetraln  otber  financial  in- 
stitutions. Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.   METCALF   (for  himself   and 
Mr.  MAMsnzLS)  : 

8.  225«.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4263  of  tbe 
Intenxal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
taxee  on  transportation  by  air)  to  exempt 
from  such  taxes  the  transportation  of  smoke 
Jumpers.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ByMr.TAFT: 

8.   3257.   A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Doctor 
Alexander  Adamovttch.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

8.  3358.  A  bUl  to  permit  coordination  and 
cooperation  In  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment of  devices  and  equipment  to  meet 
government  standards  for  motor  vehicle  ex- 
haust emissions  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution. Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr.    PROUTTr 

8.  3359.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  to  93  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purposea.  Referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  a^^d  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  FOLBRIGHT   (by  request) : 

8.  2360.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  8tat.  613),  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  WHXIAMS: 

8.  3361.  A  bill  to  esUbllsb  a  program  of 
asslsUnce  to  SUte  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment agencies  in  order  to  promote  the 
provision    of    low-    and    moderate-income 


bonaing  and  related  facUltiaa,  aoimd  nelgb- 
borbood  growth  and  development,  and  tbe 
development  of  new  Job  oi^xirtunltlea.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLXLLAN   (by  request) : 

8.  3362.  A  bill  to  permit  a  home  mortgage 
loan  by  a  federally  insured  bank  to  a  bank 
examiner.  Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe    Judiciary. 

B  V  Mr    M068  * 

8.  2383.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Cbarlea 
Phillip  Anthony  Mills.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

8.  2264.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  601  of  tbe 
nderal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  tbe 
installation  of  collision  avoidance  and  pilot 
warning  indicator  systems  on  certain  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purpoaea.  Referred  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULBBIGHT: 

S.J.  Rea.  137.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  reaolutlon  providing  for  U.S.  par- 
tlclpsbtion  In  tbe  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property.  Re- 
fwred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  TOWKR: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  assistance  In  the  establishment  of 
new  State  medical  schools;  the  Improvement 
of  existing  medical  schools  affiliated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  develop  co- 
operative arrangements  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  hoepitals,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service  in- 
stitutions, and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  develop  and  conduct  educational  and 
training  programs  for  health  care  personnel. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BxLLifON.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Ctjktis,  Mr. 
EbiviN,  Mr.  GoLDwATKs.  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Towxx)  : 

S.J.  Res.  129.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  requiring  tbe  submission  of 
balanced  Federal  funds  budgets  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits. 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Btlr.  Spong)  : 

S.J.  Ree.  130.  A  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain  boundary 
agreements  between  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRCM>UCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

S.  2236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  recon- 
veyance to  the  original  Indian  grantors, 
their  heirs  or  devisees,  lands  donated  or 
conveyed  for  a  nominal  ccoislderatlon  to 
Indian  tribes  when  surplus  to  tribal 
needs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reconveyance  to  the  original 
Indian  grantors,  their  heirs  or  devisees, 
lands  donated  or  conveyed  for  a  nominal 
consideration  to  Indian  tribes  whoi  sur- 
plus to  tribal  needs. 

This  measure  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 


InteriOT,  and  I  vk.  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  this  draft  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko,  as  follows : 

UB.  DCPABTICXNT  or  THX  iMTXalOR, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  25,  1971. 
Hon.  8nao  T.  Aqnxw, 
Prtaldent,   U.5.   Senate. 
Wathington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Mx.  PaismxMT:  Encloaed  Is  a  draft 
bill,  "To  provide  for  tbe  reconveyance  to  the 
original  Indian  grantors,  their  heirs  or  de- 
visees, lands  donated  or  conveyed  for  a  nomi- 
nal consideration  to  Indian  tribes  when  sur- 
I^UB  to  tribal  needs." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  tbe  appropriate  committee  for 
conalderatlon,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
bUl  be  enacted. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  tribal  governing 
body,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to 
reconvey  by  appropriate  deed  to  the  original 
Indian  grantors  or  to  their  heirs  or  devisees 
any  land  that  was  donated  to  a  tribe  when 
it  subsequently  becomes  surplus  to  tribal 
needs.  The  Secretary  would  determine 
whether  the  reconveyance  of  land  should  be 
in  trust,  restricted  fee,  or  In  fee  simple,  which 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  proposed  reconveyance. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  small 
parcels  of  land  that  are  no  longer  needed 
or  iised  by  the  tribes  to  whom  the  tracts 
were  conveyed  by  the  Indian  owners  in  1936. 
The  consideration  In  each  instance  was  $1. 
The  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  received  two  tracts, 
and  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians 
and  the  Absentee-Shawnee  Tribes  each  re- 
ceived one  tract. 

All  mineral  rights  were  reserved  to  the 
respective  grantora.  The  purpose  of  these 
conveyances  was  to  provide  land  on  which 
community  houses  could  be  built.  The  need 
for  these  particular  lands  was  brought  about 
by  the  allotment  of  $12,000  to  the  Shawnee 
Indian  Agency  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  Indian  rehabilitation  project.  The 
project  provided  for  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral community  houses  to  be  used  for  social 
and  recreational  gatherings,  canning  and 
sewing  groupw.  health  clinics,  educational 
meetings,  demonstrations,  crafts  workshop, 
etc.  This  project  was  approved  subject  to  the 
oondltloa,  however,  that  the  community 
houses  be  constructed  only  on  tribal  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned land.  Since  there  was  no 
tribal  or  Government-owned  land  available 
in  the  localities  where  It  was  desired  to  erect 
community  houses,  the  owners  donated  these 
small  tracts  of  land  to  their  respective  tribes 
in  order  that  the  project  could  be  carried 
out. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  community  houses  have 
been  moved  from  their  old  sites  to  a  new 
location  where  they  can  be  more  conven- 
iently used  by  the  tribal  members.  The 
Southern  Potawatoml  community  house  haa 
been  sold.  The  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml 
Indians  no  longer  uses  the  site  on  which  Its 
community  house  was  located.  The  site  do- 
nated to  tbe  Absentee-Shawnee  Tribe  was 
also  used  for  a  conununity  building.  It  is  no 
longer  needed  for  this  purpose.  In  each  in- 
stance tbe  tribal  governing  body  by  resolu- 
tion haa  requested  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior to  cause  tbe  necessary  legislation  to 
be  enacted  by  Congress  to  reconvey  these 
parcels. 

There  are  otber  tracta  within  tbe  Shawnee 
Agency  Jurisdiction  which  were  donated  by 
members  to  local  tribes  for  community 
btaidings  sites.  It  Is  possible  that  these  sites 
may  be  considered  for  return  to  tbe  grantors 
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or  their  successors  at  a  future  date.  Although 
we  have  not  made  a  study  of  the  number  of 
Instances  where  Indian  land  has  been  con- 
veyed by  tbe  Indian  owners  to  tribes  for  a 
nominal  consideration,  this  bill  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  return  such  lands  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  tribe. 

Aa  there  is  presently  no  authority  for  re- 
conveyances of  tribal  lands,  we  believe  that 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  permit  the 
reconveyance  of  lands  to  the  original  owners 
or  thler  successors  when  the  tribes  request 
such  action.  This  legislative  proposal  would 
not.  however,  precluded  other  dlspoeltion  of 
such  property  by  a  tribe. 

We  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  given  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  title  would  be 
held  in  trust,  restricted  fee,  or  fee  simple 
status.  Factors  to  be  considered  would  be 
the  status  of  other  land  owned  by  the  al- 
lottee or  his  heirs  or  devisees,  how  the  min- 
eral Interests  are  held,  and  the  status  of 
lands  surrounding  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  propoi,ed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Haskison  Loesck. 
Aisiatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2236 
A  bill   to  provide  for   the  reconveyance  to 
the   original   Indian   grantors,   their   heirs 
or  devisees,  lands  donated  or  conveyed  for 
a  nominal  consideration  to  Indian  tribes 
when  surplus  to  tribal  needs 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  where 
land   has   been   donated   or  conveyed   for  a 
nominal  consideration  by  Individual  Indians 
to  an   Indian   tribe   and   the   land   becomes 
excess  to  tribal  needs,  the  tribal  governing 
body  may,  by  appropriate  deed  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  either  convey 
fee  simple  title  to  the  original  Indian  grant- 
ors, their  heirs  or  devisees,  with  or  without 
restriction  against  alienation,  or  convey  title 
to  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  original 
Indian  grantors,  their  heirs  or  devisees. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

S.  2237.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Etepartment  of  the  Interior  the  Indian 
Business  Development  Program  to  stim- 
ulate Indian  entrepreneurshlp  and  em- 
ployment and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
fered  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Oommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  proposed 
by  the  administration  "to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Indian  Business  Development  Program 
to  stimulate  Indian  entrepreneurshlp 
and  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  proposed  measure  provides  for 
lef(jlslatlve  approval  of  the  Indian  Busi- 
ness Development  Program  that  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs during  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
Through  an  initial  appropriation  of  $3.4 
million,  the  Bureau  has  provided  a  vari- 
ety of  financial  grants  for  Indian  small 
businesses. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature 
of  the  proposal  Is  its  potential  for  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  the  development 
of  Indian-owned  small  business  enter- 


prises on  or  near  economically  depressed 
reservation  communities.  Through  the 
program  provided  for  in  the  bill  it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  grants  to  Indian 
tribal  members  and  Indian  tribes  in  need 
of  cash  that  they  can  obtain  nowhere 
else  to  open  or  expand  business  enter- 
prises. In  addition,  it  will  permit  the 
Government  to  respond  in  an  expeditious 
manner  to  an  Indian's  initiative  to  im- 
prove his  business  standing  either 
through  expansion  of  current  business 
or  by  the  financing  of  a  new  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  adverse  economic 
conditions  on  Indian  reservations  and 
communities  call  for  new  and  innova- 
tive approaches  if  Indian  people  are  to 
achieve  a  degree  of  economic  independ- 
ence. The  proposed  bill,  in  my  view,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the 
achievement  of   this  objective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  accompanying 
the  draft  proposal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    DZPASTMENT   OF   THE    InTEXIOR, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsroENT:  Enclosed  is  a  pro- 
posed bill  "To  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  to  stimulate  Indian  en- 
trepreneurshlp and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  bill  provides  for  legislative 
sanctioning  of  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  that  was  created  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  give  significant 
encouragement  to  Indian-owned  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  on  or  near  reservation  com- 
munities. The  purpose  of  the  Program  is  to 
provide  financial  grants  for  Indian  small 
bus  nesses. 

The  proposed  bill  has  six  sections,  the  first 
section  is  the  Citation  Section  which  cites 
the  proposed  bUl  as  the  "Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program  Act". 

Section  2  establishes,  within  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Indian  Business 
Development  Program  and  sets  out  Its  ptir- 
pose. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  pertinent  to 
the  Act. 

Section  4  limits  any  grant  to  a  maximum 
of  $50,000  and  sets  out  conditions  upon  which 
the  grant  may  be  made. 

Section  5  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  Program  over  a  period  of  six  years  and 
sets  a  total  amount  of  $75  million. 

Section  6  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

This  legislation  would  give  legislative  au- 
thority to  a  program  that  has  been  carried 
on  within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  since 
August  of  this  past  year.  The  Indian  Busi- 
ness Development  Program  was  created  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  is  administered 
by  the  Bureau.  It  was  created  with  a  $3.4  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
funds  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  1971  as 
tribal  development  funds  and  have  been  used 
for  such  development  through  the  Indian 
Business  Development  Program. 

The  Program  was  designed  to,  and  will 
provide  granta  to  Indian  tribal  members  and 
Indian  tribes  in  need  of  cash  that  they  can 
obtain  nowhere  else  to  open  or  expand  busi- 
ness enterprises.  Its  most  important  feature 
will  be  its  expeditloiis  response  to  an  Indian's 
initiative  to  Improve  bis  bualneaa  standing 


either  through  expansion  of  a  current  busi- 
ness or  by  tbe  financing  of  a  new  business. 

The  grants  have  and  wUl  continue  to  pro- 
vide cash  for  Indians  having  insufficient 
equity  to  qualify  them  for  small  business 
loans  from  either  public  or  private  sources. 
The  grants  have  been  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
used  to  supplement  business  grants-in-aid 
from  Government  agencies  or  foundations, 
and  to  supplement  business  loans  to  arrive  at 
tbe  100  percent  financing  need  tor  a  business 
venture.  Most  Indians  have  found  It  difficult 
to  take  advantage  of  tbe  90  percent  loan  guar- 
antee programs  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration because  most  private  lenders 
have  required  a  100  percent  guarantee  for 
Indian  loans.  The  Indian  Business  Develop- 
ment Program  grants  have  been  and  will  be 
used  to  make  up  the  difference  for  this  and 
similar  types  of  financing. 

Grants  have  not  been  nuule  from  this  Pro- 
gram Jointly  or  in  connection  with  loans 
from  the  Indian  revolving  funds  but  require 
a  grant  recipient  to  provide  proof  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  be  has  obtained 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  his  business 
venture  from  outside  sources.  We  have  been 
able  to  use  the  resoxirces  of  these  outside  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  make  Investigations  of 
the  soundness  of  the  business  ventures  there- 
by reducing  our  administrative  costs  and  al- 
lowing us  to  devote  the  entire  Program  to  the 
making  of  grants. 

In  establishing  the  Indian  Business  De- 
velopment Program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs outlined  the  basic  criteria  for  grant* 
under  the  Program  and  It  Is  our  Intention  to 
follow  this  criteria.  The  criteria  are : 

1.  Ownership  of  the  business  by  an  Indian 
Individual  or  group  of  Indians; 

2.  Location  of  the  business  on  or  near  a 
reservation  or  Alaska  Native  village;  and 

3.  Profit-making  or  self-sustaining  business 
or  having  the  potential  of  being  profit-mak- 
ing or  self-sustaining  within  the  toUl  cost  of 
expanding  or  establishing  such  business. 

In  addition  to  the  criteria  set  out  above, 
the  emplojTnent  of  Indians,  one  of  the  most 
underemployed  groups  in  our  country,  was 
one  of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Program. 
We  are  also  interested  In  developing  profit- 
able businesses,  the  profits  from  which  would 
be  used  by  Indians  In  funding  expansion  of 
Indian  business  and  the  development  of  still 
more  Indian  Jobs. 

In  operating  the  grant  program  under  the 
existing  Program,  82%  of  the  money  has  been 
allocated  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  with 
population  being  the  principal  criteria.  The 
remaining  18%  has  been  retained  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  discre- 
tionary use  in  making  grants. 

In  the  five  months  that  this  Program  has 
been  in  operation,  indications  of  the  poten- 
tial of  this  type  of  Program  in  creating  Jobs 
and  business  opportunities  for  the  Indian 
people  has  been  clearly  shown.  Thus  far,  these 
grants  offer  the  possibility  of  assisting  in  the 
formation  of  over  250  new  Indian-owned 
businesses,  as  well  as  probable  expansion  of 
150  existing  businesses.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $16.2  million  will  have  been  generated  in 
funds  from  other  financial  sources  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  grants  made  under  this  Program. 
The  attached  table  which  provides  a  tenta- 
tive run-down  of  our  experience  after  the 
second  quarter  of  operation.  Indicates  the  po- 
tential success  of  this  Program.  Examples  of 
the  potential  displayed  in  the  attached  chart, 
which  also  shows  the  Indian  enthusiasm  for 
the  Program,  is  the  approximately  777  appli- 
cations filed  requesting  granta  in  the 
amount  of  $10,860,000,  which  Is  more  than 
triple  the  amount  of  money  allocated  for  this 
P*rogram. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rocsaa  C.  B.  MoRTOiT, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Nntu  Tot«l  imount  of  IBOP  moneys  obliiated  $3,400,000,  estimated  amount  of  additional  capital  jenerated,  $15,200,000,  estimated  IBOP  moneys  obligated  pet  man  year,  $1  000  estimated 
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o.,H  '"Tr^  tr-a-nafai-  the  molnt^pnnjipp  and  eduoatiton,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dls-  under  a  service  agreement  with  the  Public 
^  »*  „  f^t^.rofo^H^^^  foiMli  Uess,  and  eoclAl  welfare  Of  Indians,  and  for  Health  Service  that  credits  their  Public 
operation  Of  hospital  and  health  facm-  ^^^  purpoeea-.  and  "IVj  titmsler  the  main-  Healtii  Service  service  against  their  military 
Ues  for  Indians  to  tne  tTiOUC  nraiui  penance  and  operation  of  hoapital  and  health  obligation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Se- 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  for  jadiiuw  for  Indians  to  the  PubUc  Health  lective  Service  Act  to  continue  to  have  such 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit-  gervlce,  and  for  other  puipo6«'  and  for  credit  apply  against  their  mlllitary  obllga- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  other  puipoaes."  tlon  under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be-  we  reoommend  that  the  proposal  be  re-  Service  Act  while  on  detail  to  work  wltli 
half  of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  ferred  to  the  •pproprtate  conunlttee  and  Indian  trttoes,  tends,  groups,  or  communlttes. 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  **»*  "  *>•  enacted.  m  the  Presidents  Indian  message  of  July  8. 
AfTairv  onH  mvc«if  T  «.nrf  in  thf  liptik  Section  1  Of  the  proposal  amends  tiie  Act  1970,  he  discusses  the  need  to  make  certain 
f^„Il.^-oT/t^fo,:rJlTKUitr;o,,r«^  ^  AP^I  is.  1934  (48  seat,  see),  as  that  Johnson -O'Malley  fund^i,  which  were 
for  appropriate  reference  a  biU  to  amend  ^^^  by  the  Act  «f  June  4,  loae  (4e  stat  designed  to  help  Indian  students,  should 
acts  enUUea  An  Act  auinonzmg  me  145^)  known  as  the  Johnson-OMalley  Act  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Indians  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  with  uy  maerttng  in  the  Act  the  phrase  "or  with  to  the  way  that  the  money  is  spent.  He  there- 
States  or  Territories  for  the  education,  any  indAan  tribe,  band,  group,  or  cocnnxunity  fore  proposed  that  the  Congress  amend  the 
medical  attention,  relief  of  distress,  and  recognized  by  tlhe  Secreoary,".  Xt  also  strikes  johnson-OMalley  Act  to  authorize  this  De- 
social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  the  word  "Territory"  wherever  it  appears  in  partment  to  channel  funds  appropriated  un- 
purposes  "  and  "To  transfer  the  malnte-  **»•  &"«*  sectkjn  of  the  Act  because  ot  the  der  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  dlrecUy  to 
nance  and  operation   of   hospital   and  *;««>.*  it  i»  no  longer  applicable  to  the  mdian  trib«and  '=o™«'"'^"'«- ^*  *°'*;^: 

health  facillU^or  Indians  to  the  Pub-  ^                                     ,           .     .    .^  '"m  *  ^"^th^^  ^identuf  ^u*?'?^ 

li<«   HMilfih   Sprvlro     ajiH    fnr  oth«»r   nur-  Sectilon  2  of  the  propoaH  anaends  the  Act  will  carry  out  this  Presidential  request   -JTils 

UC  Health  service,  and  for  other  pur-  ^  August  5,  l»ft4  (Pv^lcUMir  668.  68  stat.  amendment  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 

poaes     and  for  other  pxirposes.  ^^^^  ~^    ^Mng  two  new  sections  to  the  Act  interior  authority  to  contract  directly  with 

The  leglslati<H3  was  submitted  and  ^j^  nnundiertng  the  other  seotlons  so  ttwt  not  only  State  and  local  institutions  but  with 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  they  coororm  to  tbe  Act  with  the  new  sec-  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  communities 
Interior  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  tknu.  Tbe  fliat  nerw  section  added  is  a  new  who  run  their  own  educational  instltuUons. 
that  the  executive  COmmunlcaUon  ac-  seoUon  4  that  authorizes  the  8ecre*afy  of  The  Secretary  will  then  be  able  to  cont««t 
comoanyinK  the  draft  oroDOsal  be  ^Mitb.  Wuoatlon,  and  Wetfare  to  contracst  directly  with  these  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
mtotedlnti^  RKORTat  thi^^toim  mv  *«^  "^y  !«»»*«  ^b*-  **«*•  «^^-  **  ««°-  8'°"P"-  "^  oommunxum  to  carry  out  his  re- 
printed in  the  RECORD  at  this  point  In  my  niunlty "  to  carry  out  bis  health  T«pon.l.  sponslbUlty  In  Indian  education,  agrlcul- 
remarKS.  ^^j^y  ^  ^j^^  Indlaaa.  The  second  new  section  tural  assistance,  and  social  welfare  to  the 

"niere   being   IU>   obJectSon,    the   ccm-  mOOmd  by  the  ypyTtil   is  a  n«w  section  a  Indians.  This  will  be  in  connection  with  the 

munication  was  ordered   to  be  printed  ttm/t.  gives  the  aeenttary  at  Health,  Bduea-  dlrecUon  the  Department  has  been  given  by 

in  the  Ricoro.  as  foUows :  tlon,  and  Wrtf«»  the  auUxwlty  to  dettall  Pub-  the  President  to  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
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that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  which  are 
presently  directed  to  public  school  districts 
are  actually  spent  to  Improve  education  of 
Indian  children  In  those  districts. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of  the 
proposal  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  same  authority 
to  deal  with  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or 
communities  in  carrying  out  the  health  func- 
tions that  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  by  Public 
Law  568  of  the  83d  Congress  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  1  of  the  proposal  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  areas 
of  education,  agricultural  assistance,  and 
social  welfare. 

Basically  l^e  amendments  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
authority  to  make  contracts  with  Indian 
trlties,  bands,  groups,  or  communities  to 
carry  out  the  Indian  health  function  that 
has  been  placed  In  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  connection  with 
this  contracting  authority,  the  Secretary  is 
given  the  authority  to  detail  personnel  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  work  with  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  communities  in  rela- 
tion with  the  contracts  made  by  them  to 
carry  out  the  health  function. 

Section  3  ol  the  proposal  Is  a  provision 
that  is  needed  as  a  companion  to  the  new  sec- 
tion 9  added  to  Public  Law  568,  83d  Congress 
by  section  2  of  this  proposal.  The  language  In 
section  3  continues  the  draft-deferred  stattis 
of  those  commissioned  ofncers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  are  detailed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
work  with  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or 
communities  in  connection  with  transfers 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
Indian  health  function.  Without  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  service  who  are  de- 
tailed to  work  with  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
groups,  or  communities  would  lose  their 
draft-deferred  status,  making  the  detailing 
of  the  Junior  officers  to  this  work  virtually 
impossible. 

The  Office  of  Management  smd  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative   proposal   Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  T.   PrcoRA. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S  2238 
A  bill  to  amend  Acts  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other    purposes",    and    "To    transfer    the 
maintenance    and    operation    of    hospital 
and    health    facilities    for   Indians   to   the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Repre!>entatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  A;m-11  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1458).  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be.  and 
hereby   is.  authorized,   in   his  discretion,   to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  with 
any   State   university,  college,   or   school,  or 
with  any  appropriate  State  of  private  corpo- 
ration, agency,  or  Institution,  or  with   any 
Indian   tribe,    band,   group,   or   community, 
recognized  by  the  Secretary,  for  education, 
medical    attention,    agricultural    assistance. 
and   social   welfare,   including  relief  of  dis- 
tress,  of   Indians,   through    the    agencies   of 
the  State,  tribe,  band,  group,  or  community, 
or    of    the    corpoai^tions    and    organizations 
hereinbefore   named,    and   to   expend    under 
such  contract  or  oontracts,   moneys  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  education,  medi- 
cal   attention,    agrlcultunU    assistance,    and 
social  welfare.  Including  relief  of  distress,  of 
Indians  In  such  State." 


Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  August  5.  1954  (68  Stat. 
674) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  31.  1959 
(73  Stat.  267)    Is  amended. 

(a)  by  redesignating  sections  4,  5.  6.  and  7 
as  sections  5.  6.  7.  and  8.  respectively. 

(b)  by  adding  after  section  3  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sbc.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  com- 
munity to  carry  out  all  functions,  authori- 
ties, and  responsibilities  conferred  upon  him 
by  this  Act.  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  4.  1936  (49  Stat.  1458) ." 

(c)  by  adding  a  new  section  9  at  the  end 
of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674). 
as  amended,  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  9.  In  aocordanoe  with  section  214(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
215(d) ,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community,  personnel  of  the 
service  may  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community,  in  work  related 
to  the  functions  of  the  service." 

Src.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  45a(a)  (2))  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to 
functions  of  the  service  in  assisting  Indian 
communities  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1959  (73  Stat.  267),"  after 
the  words  "Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request)  : 

S.  2239.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lemds  in  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Min- 
nesota. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe,  Minnesota. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  ac- 
companying the  draft  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtment  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C  .  May  10.  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  T«be,  Minne- 
sota." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  bill  provides  that  two  tracts  of  gov- 
ernment-owner land  and  certain  town  lots 
win  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  government-owned  tracts  are 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
use  the  tracts  and  Improvements  as  fire  tower 
sites  for  so  long  as  there  is  need.  Section  2  of 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  will  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  interest 
conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
Government  determined  by  the  Commission. 


The  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Min- 
nesota  Chippewa  Tribe  are  comprised  of  one 
79.15-acre  tract  located  on  the  Grand  Por- 
tage Reservation,  a  5-acre  parcel  locaited  on 
the  Nett  Lake  Reservation,  and  11  lots  re- 
served for  government  purposes  and  one 
block  reserved  for  school  purposes  in  the 
White  Earth  Townslte.  Minnesota. 

Title  to  the  79.15-acre  tract  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  use  as  a  fire  tower 
site  under  a  declaration  of  taking  filed  in 
1938.  at  a  cost  of  9395.75  which  was  paid  from 
appropriated  funds.  This  tract  is  still  used  as 
a  fire  tower  site.  However,  we  have  detennind 
that  2.5  acres  are  adequate  for  this  purpose 
and  the  remaining  land  is  surplus  to 
our  needs.  The  bill  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  use  the  2.5- 
acre  parcel  and  improvements  thereon  as  a 
fire  tower  site  for  so  long  as  the  need  remains. 

Improvements  on  this  property  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consist  of  a  cabin  valued  at  $900 
and  a  fire  tower  valued  at  $1,600.  The  present 
fair  marked  value  of  the  land  is  approximate- 
ly $1,200.  The  land  is  in  a  completely  forested 
area  €Lnd  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  alien- 
ated tracts  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  reservation.  The  tract  blocks  In  with 
solid  Indian  ownership  and  Its  acquisition 
by  others  would  adversely  affect  the  economy 
of  the  Indians.  The  area  is  Included  in  the 
overall  development  program  plan  of  the  res- 
ervation and  would  be  an  asset  to  the  tribe 
in  the  development  of  tourism  and  the  rec- 
reation potential  of  the  area. 

The  tract  of  5  acres,  more  or  less,  located 
on  the  Nett  Lake  Reservation  was  purchased 
by  the  government  for  a  fire  tower  site  and 
is  still  used  for  this  purpose  and  as  a  site  for 
a  radio  repeater  tower  for  the  United  States 
Border  Patrol  under  a  revocable  permit.  It 
has  been  included  in  this  legislative  proposal 
to  eliminate  piecemeal  legislation,  such  as 
would  otherwise  result  when  the  parcel  is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  provides  that  this  5-acre  site  and  im- 
provements shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  same  for  so  long 
as  the  need  shall  remain. 

The  original  purchase  price  was  $25  which 
was  paid  from  Indian  Agency  Buildings 
funds.  Improvements  consist  of  a  cabin 
valued  at  $990  and  a  fire  tower  valued  at 
$1,600.  The  land  has  a  nominal  value  of  $50 
This  5  acres,  which  is  in  a  completely  forested 
area  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  tribal  land,  blocks  in  nicely 
with  tribal  land.  It  is  the  only  remaining  gov- 
ernment-owned land  on  the  Nett  Lake  Res- 
ervation. At  the  termination  of  Its  present 
use  it  would  have  only  a  nuisance  value  to 
adjacent  landowners  and  could  adversely  af- 
fect tribal  land  management  if  declared  ex- 
cess and  disposed  of  to  other  than  the  Chip- 
pewa Ttibe. 

Certain  scattered,  unimproved  lots  within 
the  White  Earth  townslte  are  also  included 
in  this  bill.  The  White  Earth  townslte  was 
established  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  1,  1907  (34 
Stat.  1032).  Reserves  were  made  for  govern- 
ment and  school  purposes,  and  the  reserved 
lots  were  dedicated  to  public  uses  by  the 
Depsutment  on  August  3,  1908.  After  the 
reserves  were  made  most  of  the  town  lots 
were  sold.  The  few  remaining  unsold  lots  in 
the  townslte  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  disposal  of  any  kind  pursuant  to  De- 
partment Order  of  November  2,  1934.  In  1966 
the  Department  determined  that  the  unsold 
town  lots  could  be  restored  to  tnbal  owner- 
ship under  authority  of  the  Indian  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984; 
25  use.  463) ,  but  the  resened  lots  that  had 
been  dedicated  to  public  use  before  the  town- 
site  was  put  up  for  sale  could  not  be  restored 
except  by  express  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. The  unsold  town  lots  have  since  been 
restored  to  the  tribe. 

The  present  value  of  the  reserved  unim- 
proved town  lots  Is  estimated  at  less  than 
$100.  As  they  are  all  excess  to  our  needs  and 
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are  located  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Indian  land  and 
Indian  housing,  they  can  b«  effectively  utl* 
llz«d  by  the  tribe. 

So  far  aa  U  known  the  lands  Included  in 
this  proposed  bill  are  without  value  for  min- 
erals, either  metalliferous  or  nomnetalUfer- 
ous. 

The  proposal  contains  the  usual  langauge 
requiring  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  consider  whether  the  value  of  the  land 
should  be  set  off  against  any  claims  Judg- 
ment against  the  United  States  awarded  by 
the  Commission. 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  by  formal 
resolution  requested  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation giving  the  tribe  the  beneficial  Interest 
In  these  lands. 

The  OfSce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison  Loescm. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


'.• 


S.  2239 
A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United  States  holds 

certain  lands  in  trust  for  tbe  Minnesota 

Chippewa  Tribe.  Minnesota 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  al\ 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  described  lands  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights: 

(1)  Southeacrt  quarter  southwest  quarter 
and  lot  2,  Section  8,  Township  63  north. 
Range  5  east,  fourth  prlnclpsil  meridian, 
Minnesota,  comprising  79.15  acres,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  use  as 
a  flre  tower  site  for  so  long  as  the  need  shall 
remain  a  2.5-acre  parcel  and  improvements 
thereon,  described  as  the  northeast  quarter 
southeast  quarter  of  lot  2.  Section  8.  Town- 
ship 63  north.  Range  5  east,  fourth  principal 
meridian,  Minnesota. 

(2)  All  that  portion  of  lot  5.  Section  1. 
Township  64  north.  Range  22  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  Minnesota,  described  as 
commencing  at  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Sections  1  and  2  located  1.402  feet  south  of 
the  north  section  corner  common  to  said 
sections,  thence  south  along  said  line  a  dis- 
tance of  660  feet,  thence  east  a  distance  of 
330  feet,  thence  north  a  distance  of  660  feet 
(compass  variation  6  degrees  east  of  north), 
thence  west  a  distance  of  330  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  comprising  5  acres,  more 
or  less,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  said  tract  and  Improvements  for 
so  long  as  the  need  shall  remain. 

13)  Lots  1  through  9  of  Block  1.  lot  1  of 
Block  15,  lot  3  of  Block  16.  and  all  of  Block 
17  oT  the  White  Earth  Townslte  as  shown  on 
the  townslte  plat  of  survey  approved  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1908.  such  townslte  being  located  in 
Section  23.  Township  142  north.  Range  41 
west,  fifth  principal  meridian,  Minnesota. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stait.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  beneficial  interest  conveyed 
by  this  act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2240,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  the  reg- 
istration of  students  at  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  where  they  are  in  at- 
tendance. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  26th  amendment  to  the  Con- 


stitution, granting  18-  to  20-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  was  formally  ratified  into 
law.  I  see  this  as  a  great  event  for  young 
Americans  all  over  the  Nation.  In  place 
of  the  frustrations  of  the  past,  young 
Americans  now  have  a  powerful  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  positive  contribution 
toward  improving  our  society. 

The  26th  amendment  is  an  important 
first  step  in  providing  18-  to  20-year-olds 
the  right  to  vote.  Registration  and  resi- 
dency requirements,  however,  create  an 
additional  barrier  which  could  keep  a 
large  percentage  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised voters  from  casting  their  votes. 

At  present,  according  to  the  1970  cen- 
sus, 3,626,000  18-,  19-.  and  20-year- 
olds — 36.2  percent  of  that  total  age 
group — attend  colleges  and  universities. 
Of  that  number,  the  Office  of  Education 
estimates  that  1,352,000  are  attending 
schools  within  their  own  States  but  on 
caunpuses  at  least  50  miles  away  from 
their  homes.  Another  417.000  are  at- 
tending schools  11  to  50  miles  away  from 
home.  And  319.000  are  going  to  campuses 
outside  their  home  States 

Students  who  do  not  live  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  homes,  and  stu- 
dents who  attend  out-of-State  schools, 
must  in  most  cases  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot. According  to  the  Council  on  Voting 
Rights,  no  State  will  permit  an  out-of- 
State  student  who  merely  lives  on 
campus  during  the  academic  year  to  vote 
as  a  resident.  The  bulk  of  18-,  19-.  and  20- 
year-old  out-of-State  students  would 
therefore  be  disqualiflied  from  casting  a 
vote  where  they  attend  school.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Council,  most  States  also  re- 
quire in-State  students  who  live  on 
campus  to  register  and  vote  at  their 
parents'  address — not  at  their  campus 
address.  On  February  17,  1971,  the  at- 
torney general  of  California  ruled  in  an 
opinion  that  students  must  registei-  at 
their  family's  address.  Because  of  the  in- 
convenience this  would  cause  students,  a 
suit  has  been  filed  in  California  Supreme 
Court  to  permit  students  to  register  at 
their  campus  address. 

Some  States  will  allow  students  to  reg- 
ister where  they  establish  residoicy  by  a 
combination  of  factors  such  as  living  in 
the  State  throughout  the  year,  paying 
taxes,  or  leasing  property.  Even  in  these 
cases,  the  courts,  might,  however,  hold 
that  an  individual  under  21  cannot  de- 
termine his  official  residence  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents.  The  attorneys 
general  of  Texas  and  California  have  in 
fact  so  ruled.  Unless  legislation  is  en- 
acted permitting  these  students  to  reg- 
ister on  campus,  they  will  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  their  21 -year  and  older 
fellows. 

To  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  a  student 
generally  must  send  a  letter  requesting 
a  ballot  from  2  to  3  weeks  in  advance 
of  an  election,  take  the  ballot  to  a  notary 
from  1  to  2  weeks  before  the  election, 
and  then  send  the  ballot  to  the  election 
officials  at  that  time.  This  is  a  much 
more  onerous  procedure  than  merely 
walking  or  driving  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  casting  a  vote  The  absentee 
procedures  therefore  effectively  dis- 
criminate against  many  student  voters. 
We  should  design  our  voting  proced- 
ures to  encourage,  not  discourage,  the 


initial  exercise  of  the  frauichise.  Voting 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for 
these  young  citizens. 

Registration  procedures  also  discrim- 
inate against  newly  enfranchised  stu- 
dent voters;  249,000  college  students  will 
turn  18  this  year  and  become  eligible  to 
vote  for  the  first  time.  An  additional  3.3 
million  18,  19,  and  20  year  olds  will  be 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time  during 
the  next  2  years.  Most  elections  will 
occur  during  the  9-month  academic 
year  while  students  are  away  at  school. 
These  elections  will  provide  the  first  ma- 
jor incentive  for  most  of  these  students 
to  register. 

Most  States  allow  registration  only  by 
qualified  registrars  residing  within  the 
State.  For  the  8.8  percent  of  students  at- 
tending college  out  of  State,  there  are 
therefore  no  registrars  in  the  area  where 
they  attend  school.  Most  States  also  re- 
quire in-State  residents  to  register  in 
the  county  where  they  intend  to  vote, 
which  coiid.  in  a  State  like  California, 
be  many  hundreds  of  miles  away.  'While 
most  States  have  absentee  registration 
procedures,  these  procedures,  like  ab- 
sentee voting,  are  more  onerous  than 
ordinary  registration  methods. 

I  believe  that  the  present  registration 
and  absentee  voting  requirements  for 
out-of-State  and  out-of -county  students 
either  deny  or  abridge  the  voting  rights 
recently  granted  by  the  26th  amend- 
ment. I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  direct  States  to  register  stu- 
dents qualified  to  vote  imder  the  26th 
amendment  who  are  attending  a  college 
or  university  in  their  State  to  vote  for 
President,  Vice  President.  Senator,  or 
Representative  to  Congress.  Students 
shall  be  permitted  to  register  and  vote  at 
the  campus  where  they  are  in  attend- 
ance. The  bill  provides  that  any  student 
may  register  to  vote  within  30  days  of  an 
election.  This  w^ill  allow  a  new  class  of 
students  or  students  who  have  recently 
transferred  to  a  college  to  vole  in  a  No- 
vember election. 

The  1970  voting  rights  amendments 
established  a  clear  precedent  for  such 
Federal  voter  standards  where  indi- 
viduals were  duly  qualified  residents  but 
had  not.  according  to  State  law.  resided 
long  enough  to  establish  voting  residency. 
This  bill  makes  students  duly  qualified 
residents  at  their  college  campuses  re- 
gardless of  where  their  parents  live. 

While  the  bulk  of  students  that  will 
be  benefited  by  this  bill  are  in-State  stu- 
dents attending  school  away  from  their 
homes,  the  bill  will  also  help  out-of-State 
students  who  reside  in  the  State  during 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  officers. 

There  are  currently  suits  in  11  States 
which  have  been  brought  by  students  to 
permit  them  to  vote  at  their  college  ad- 
dress instead  of  their  parents'  address. 
This  bill  will  more  directly  accomplish 
the  goals  already  being  sought  by  stu- 
dents who  have  filed  these  suits. 

Present  election  laws  put  an  unfair 
burden  on  young  people  who  are  seeking 
an  education,  and  who  also  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  system — not 
wanting  to  sacrifice  that  right  while  se- 
curing their  education. 

This  morning  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  endorsing  a  bill 
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introduced  in  the  California  legislature 
which  wiU  do  on  the  State  level  what 
my  bill  will  do  on  the  national  level. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  (dlows : 

VOTINC   DrmcoLTT 

The  18-year-old  vote  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  unfortunately  California  law  discrimi- 
nates against  the  younger  voters.  It  has  been 
held  tiiat,  while  a  person  31  <»'  over  may 
register  to  vote  wherever  he  pleases,  unmar- 
ried persons  between  tbe  ages  of  18  and  21 
are  minors  and  may  register  to  vote  only  at 
their  legal  residence  or  domicile — normally 
their  parents'  home. 

That  entails,  for  a  minor  living  away  from 
home  to  work  or  attend  college,  a  compli- 
cated imscess  of  absentee  registration  and 
absentee  voting.  And  that  is  bound  to  keep 
some  of  the  more  than  1  mllUon  l8-to-21- 
year-olds  In  California  away  from  tbe  polls. 

Assemblyman  Ken  Meade  (D-Oakland) 
has  Introduced  legislation  to  permit  minors 
living  apart  from  their  parents  to  vote  where 
they  live.  Tbe  Meade  bill  should  be  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  signed  Into  law  by 
Gov.  Reagan. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  2241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

SAN     FRAKCISCO     BAT     NATIONAL     Wnj>UrX 
RKrUGI 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  During  the  91st 
Congress.  I  authored  a  similar  bill,  S. 
2291. 1  am  pleased  that  my  colleague  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TcmfKT)  has  given  his  sup- 
port and  cosponsorshlp  to  this  legislation. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  South  Bay 
wildlife  refuge  bill  has  been  sponsored 
by  both  California  Senators. 

A  similar  bill — House  Resolution  Ill- 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Don  Edwards,  whose  dis- 
trict generally  surrounds  the  proposed 
refuge.  A  bipartisan  group  of  House 
Members  from  the  bay  area  joined  as 
consponsors  of  House  Resolution  111,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
OuBSEB.  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Waldie.  I  am  partic- 
ularly pleased  that  by  introducing  this 
bill  I  can  support  the  hard  work  and 
leadership  Congressman  Edwards  has 
given  to  the  broadly  based  effort  to  make 
a  refuge  of  the  South  Bay. 

The  proposal  has  wide  support.  On 
July  8, 1970,  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture adopted  assembly  joint  resolution 
No.  4.  which  memorialized  the  Congress 
"to  establish  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
for  the  south  portion  of  San  Francisco 
Bay."  Other  governmental  agencies 
which  have  endorsed  the  proposed  refuge 
include: 

Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Com- 
mission. 

County  of  Alameda  Board  of  Supervisors. 
County  of  Santa  Clara  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

County  of  San  Mateo  Board  of  Supervisors. 
East  Bay  Regional  Park  District  (Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties). 


Alameda  Creek,  Coyote  HUls  Aquatic  Park 
Joint  Agency. 

Santa  Clara  County  Planning  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

County  of  Alameda  Planning  Commission. 

County  of  Santa  Clara  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

County  of  San  Mateo  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission. 

City  of  Albany  City  CouncU. 

City  of  Hayward  Planning  Conunlsslon  and 
City  CouncU. 

Alameda  County  Parks  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

City  of  Fremont  Recreation  Commission 
and  City  CouncU. 

City  of  MUpltas  City  CouncU. 

City  of  San  Jose  Goals  Committee. 

City  of  San  Jose  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  and  City  Council. 

City  of  Palo  Alto  City  CouncU. 

City  of  Monlo  Park  City  CouncU. 

City  of  San  Mateo  City  Council. 

City  of  Union  City  CouncU. 

City  of  Santa  Clara  City  CouncU. 

City  of  Redwood  City  City  CouncU. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  also 
has  strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of 
esrtabUshing  a  South  Bay  refuge.  Last 
year,  the  Department  published  an  artis- 
tically designed  multicolor.  30-page 
brochure,  replete  with  first-rate  photo- 
gri^hs  of  scenery  and  wildlife,  entitled 
"San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.'  The  brochure  is  an  excellent 
exposition  of  the  arguments  for  estab- 
lishing the  refuge. 

Finally,  there  is  strong  conununity 
support  in  the  bay  area  and  throughout 
California.  The  legislation  was  originally 
developed  by  a  ci-tizen  group,  the  San 
Francisco  Baylands  Planning  Conserva- 
tion and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Com- 
mittee, centered  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  area  well, 
having  been  bom  and  raised  within 
sight  of  South  San  Francisco  Bay.  As  an 
environmental  resouree  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  invaluable,  affecting  all  aspects 
of  northern  California's  population  cen- 
ter, from  the  weather  to  people's  dispo- 
sition. Yet.  the  open  area  of  the  bay  is 
steadily  shrinking.  The  Interior  Depwirt- 
ment  reports  that. 

since  the  first  explorers  and  settlers  came, 
haphazard  fUliag  of  its  shores  has  shrunk 
the  Bay  from  680  to  400  square  miles.  If  this 
continues,  it  could  become  an  ugly  sewage 
ditch. 

The  proposed  area  consists  of  shallow 
open  water,  salt  marshes,  tidal  mudflats, 
and  a  limited  amount  of  shoreland  above 
the  high  tide  mark.  The  tidelands  are 
interspersed  with  sloughs  from  fresh 
water  creeks.  Much  of  the  area  consists 
of  salt  ponds,  which  are  diked  areas  built 
to  permit  solar  evaporation  in  the  process 
of  salt  extraction. 

A  number  of  birds  and  animals 
threatened  with  extinction  reside  in  the 
sloughs  and  marshes.  The  red-bellied 
harvest  mouse,  which  is  considered  en- 
dangered, is  a  unique  little  animal  who 
has  developed  the  survival  ability  to 
drink  salt  water.  The  endangered  Cali- 
fornia least  tern  and  the  rare  California 
clapper  rail  are  found  here.  The  harbor 
seal,  once  driven  out  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  has  restablished  a  colony  of  about 
400  in  Mowry  Slough  within  the  proposed 
refuge. 

Moreover,  the  South  Bay  is  a  major 
stop  on  the  Pacific  Flyway,  providing 


food  and  shelter  for  an  estimated  70 
percent  of  the  water  and  shore  birds 
which  migrate  down  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  Santa  Clara  County  Planning  Depart- 
ment report  estimates  that  1  million 
waterfowl,  mostly  ducks,  winter  in  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

The  recreation  and  environmental 
education  ix>tential  of  the  refuge  is  tre- 
mendous. The  Department  of  Interior 
estimates  that  the  refuge  would  be  within 
1  hour's  driving  time  of  4  naillion  bay 
area  residents.  In  addition,  the  refuge 
would  be  a  major  addition  to  the  Golden 
State's  catalog  of  envirorunental  wonders 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  from 
throughout  our  Nation  who  annually 
visit  California. 

But  equally  important  with  Mm  [>oten- 
tial  the  refuge  has  as  a  imique  and  out- 
standing urban  wildlife  area  is  the  poten- 
tial for  environmental  disaster  if  we  fail 
to  take  necessary  steps  to  preserve  the 
South  Bay  in  its  present  state.  The  alter- 
native to  a  refuge  is  to  continue  bay  fill, 
to  continue  commercial  and  industrial 
development  on  the  bay  shore,  to  con- 
tinue building  residential  subdivisions  on 
filled  lands  in  what  is  basically  a  flood 
plain,  to  continue  to  cram  more  and  more 
people  into  a  bay  area  which  will  grow 
less  and  less  habitable  because  of  their 
demands,  to  continue  to  erode  by  the 
surfet  of  our  wants  and  indulgmces 
that  envlrtmment  upon  which  our  very 
survival  depends. 

This  leglsla/ticm  will  create  not  just  a 
wildlife  refuge,  it  will  preserve  the  South 
Bay  as  a  human  refuge,  where  the  values 
of  open  space  and  open  water,  of  the 
beauty  and  mysteries  of  nature,  will  give 
sustenance  and  strength  to  those  who 
seek  relief  from  the  antagonisms,  the 
crowding,  the  polluticHi.  the  crime,  and 
the  ugliness  of  our  urban  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  San  Francisco  Bay  'Wildlife 
Refuge  bill  be  reprinted  at  this  place  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  2241 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
to  be  known  as  the  San  Prandsco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  within  the  area  of  ap- 
proximately twenty-one  thousand  six  iiun- 
dred  and  sixty-two  acres  of  land  located  In 
Redwood  City  and  Menlo  Park  Areas  of  San 
Mateo  County:  Fremont.  Alameda  County: 
and  the  Alvlso  area  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
County.  California  (plus  an  additional  one- 
thousand-acre  buffer  area  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Steamboat  and  Artesian  Slough) 
which  area  Is  more  particularly  described  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  report,  dated 
1970,  entitled  "San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  acquiring 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
required  for  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional wUdllfe  refuge  provided  for  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(b)  For  the  piuposes  of  carrying  out  the 
planning  required  for  such  national  wildlife 
refuge,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  tbe  Treasury  not 
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otherwlM  a^tproprlAted,  tao.OOO  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972:  (ao.OOO  for  the 
Oacal  yew  ending  June  30.  1073;  and  tfiO.OOO 
for  the  flacal  yeex  ending  June  30,  1074. 

(c)  For  the  purpoMs  of  providing  develop- 
ment funding  for  such  national  wildlife 
refuge,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treaaury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  flacal  yean 
ending  June  30.  1B75,  and  June  30.  1978,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesisry,  but  In  no  event 
*n  ftioeed  $3,600,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
S.  2244.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
beneficiary  who  dies  shall  (if  otherwise 
qualified)  be  entitled  to  a  prorated  bene- 
fit for  the  month  of  his  death.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  In  a  minor 
but  very  important  particular. 

In  brief,  the  bill  amends  section  202 
of  the  act.  Under  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  written,  an  Indiyidual's  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  terminate  with  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
the  death  of  the  beneficiary  occurs. 

The  proposed  amendment  provides 
that  a  qualified  beneficiary  who  dies  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the 
month  In  which  death  occurs.  The 
amount  of  the  prorated  benefit  shall  be 
determined  by  an  equitable  formula  pro- 
vided in  section  B  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  as  some- 
what ironic  that  at  the  moment  when 
dependents  of  a  decedent  are  most  in 
need  of  Income  derived  from  a  social 
security  beneficiary,  entitlement  is  ter- 
minated by  law  &&  of  the  end  of  the 
month  preceding  the  month  in  which 
death  of  the  beneficiary  occurs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  one  which  originally  may 
have  been  shaped  by  considerations  of 
administrative  convenience.  As  such,  it 
may  be  symptomatic  of  an  all  too  prev- 
alent fiaw  in  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental programs.  It  seems  to  me  that 
considerations  of  administrative  con- 
venience serve  to  blind  social  technicians 
to  the  himian  condition  and  to  human 
needs.  In  cases  where  administrative  and 
human  considerations  conflict-adminis- 
trative considerations  seem  to  prevail. 
TTie  proposed  amendment  will  correct 
that  flaw  In  this  instance. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  nei- 
ther drastic  nor  costly.  It  is  recommended 
by  a  compassionate  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  an  untold  number  of  individuals 
who  are  dependent  on  the  Income  of 
persons  receiving  social  security  bene- 
flts. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  sure  that  this 
amendment  will  receive  early  considera- 
tion and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
favorably  reported  and  passed  by  the 
Senate. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2245.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  savings  bonds,  the 
interest  on  which  would  be  protected 
against  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
for  pvirchase  by  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  65.  Referred  to  the  Commlftiee 
on  Finance. 


SENIOR    CrriZENS     SAVINGS     BOND     PaOUAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  legislation  to  create  a  senior 
citizens  savings  bond  program,  intended 
to  provide  aging  Americans  an  inflation- 
resistent  income. 

Too  many  of  our  aging  citizens  are  iso- 
lated from  an  Involved  and  healthy  life 
because  of  inadequate  income.  But  all 
measurements,  income  is  the  No.  1  com- 
cem  of  the  people  over  the  age  of  65.  In 
Kansas,  for  example,  figures  obtsdned 
from  a  1970  survey  of  5,000  aging  persons 
in  southeast  Kansas  indicated  Uie  fol- 
lowing : 

Average  income  per  month,  $72.12; 
46.9  percent  of  these  people  live  on  less 
than  $75  per  month;  41.6  percent  are  on 
welfare;  58.4  percent  not  on  welfare;  61.1 
percent  live  alone;  43.5  percent  live  on  an 
income  between  $75  and  $100  per  month; 
and  9.6  percent  live  on  more  than  $100. 

These  figures,  though  they  may  not 
reflect  the  average  statewide  or  nation- 
wide, do  clearly  indicate  that  we  must 
find  ways  to  increase  the  monthly  income 
of  our  older  citizens.  And  among  the 
many  needed  measures  is  the  idea  that  I 
propose  today.  Senior  savings  bonds 
would  guarantee  our  senior  citizens  that 
the  rising  tide  of  prices,  taxes,  and  medi- 
cal expenses  will  not  erode  what  income 
they  do  receive  and  what  savings  they 
have  been  able  to  accumulate. 

This  program  would  allow  persons  over 
65  to  purchase  up  to  $15,000  (if  married) 
or  $20,000  (if  not  married)  in  senior 
savings  bonds.  The  interest  rate  on  these 
bonds  would  be  adjusted  yearly  for  the 
change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  previous  year.  In  the  case  of  a  de- 
clining index,  the  interest  rate  would 
never  go  below  the  stated  interest  of  the 
bond. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  many  Americans 
65  and  over  have  tried  to  prepare  for 
their  needs  through  savings.  But  without 
some  means  of  resisting  the  inflationary 
increases  in  costs,  taxes,  and  medical  ex- 
penses, those  hard-earned  savings  are 
quickly  eroded.  The  Senate  should  know 
that  36  percent  of  our  total  aging  popula- 
tion are  below  recognized  poverty  levels. 
Thirty  percent  of  all  people  over  65, 
moreover,  have  leas  than  $1,000  in  asaets. 
With  such  small  savings,  investment  in 
the  stock  market  or  other  income  pro- 
ducing investments  are  just  not  practi- 
cal. We  must  establish,  therefore,  a  sys- 
tem to  guarantee  that  savings  of  aging 
Americans  will  be  protected  and  will  pro- 
vide a  steady  and  increasing  source  of 
income. 

Mr.  President,  only  those  persons  over 
65  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  and  hold 
these  bonds.  They  would  mature  3  years 
after  the  date  on  which  they  are  issued, 
and  be  redeemable  before  maturity  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  may  prescribe.  These 
tmnds  shall  bear  interest  at  the  highest 
rate  afforded  Treasury  bonds,  plus  the 
increment  dictated  by  the  rise  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  of  the 
merits  of  this  program.  It  would  allow 
aging  Americans  to  live  without  the 
many  fears  and  problems  caused  by  erod- 
ing income.  It  would  provide  a  steady 
source  of  increasing  and  needed  income. 


It  would  enable  senior  citizens  to  better 
obtain  the  dignity  and  security  they  de- 
serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.aa46 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  special 
series  of   savings   bonds,   the    Interest  on 
which  would  be  protected  agalnat  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  living,  for  purchase  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  66 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Second  Uberty  Bond  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  22A  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  22B  (a)  In  addition  to  the  United 
States  savings  bonds  authorized  to  be  Issued 
under  section  22  of  this  Act.  and  the  United 
States  retirement  and  savings  bonds  author- 
ized to  be  issued  under  section  22A  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeMury,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to 
Issue  from  time  to  time,  through  the  Postal 
Service  or  otherwise.  United  States  senior 
savings  bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  ediall 
be  available  to  meet  any  puMlc  expenditures 
authorized  by  law  and  to  retire  any  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  United  States 
bearing  initerest  or  Issued  on  a  discount 
basis.  The  various  Issues  and  series  of  United 
States  senior  savings  bonds  shall  be  In  such 
forms,  abaU  be  offered  in  suoh  amounts,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  by  section  21 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  issued  in  such  man- 
ner and  subject  bo  such  terms  and  oondltlons 
consistent  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  including  any  restrictions  on 
their  transfer,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  (1)  Senior  savings  bonds  may  be 
held  by  only  individuals  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  65  years.  Such  bonds  shall  be 
Issued  only  on  an  interest-bearing  basis, 
shall  mature  in  three  years  from  the  date 
as  of  which  issued,  shall  be  redeemable  be- 
fore maturity  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe,  and  shall  be  Issued  in  such  de- 
nominations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(2)  Senior  savings  bonds  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  the  highest  rate  of  Interest  or  in- 
vestment yield  afforded  on  bonds  issued  un- 
der sections  22  and  22A  of  this  Act  on  the 
date  as  of  which  Issued.  If,  at  the  close  of 
any  twelve-month  period  after  the  date  as 
of  which  any  such  bond  is  issued,  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  (as  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics)  is  above  the  con- 
sumer price  index  on  such  date,  the  Interest 
rate  for  the  following  twelve-month  period 
shall  be  the  stated  interest  rate  plus  the 
same  percentage  of  such  rate  as  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  consumer  price  index 
at  the  close  of  the  period  exceeds  the  con- 
sumer price  index  on  the  date  as  of  which 
issued.  Interest  shall  be  paid  on  such  bonds 
at  such  times,  but  not  less  often  than  semi- 
annually, as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  senior  sav- 
ings bonds  which  may  be  held  by  an  indi- 
vidual at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  WO.OOO. 
in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  Individual,  or 
$15,000,  in  the  case  of  a  married  Individual. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  bonds 
held  jointly  by  a  husband  and  wife  shall 
be  treated  as  held  one-half  by  each. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized 
to  provide  by  regulations  that  owners  of 
senior  savings  bonds  may,  at  their  option, 
retain  the  bonds  after  matvirity  and  con- 
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tlnue  to  earn  interest  upon  them  at  rates 
which  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2). 

"(S)  Senior  savings  bonds  shall  not  bear 
the  circulation  privilege. 

'•(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c),  (e), 
(g).  (h),  and  (i)  of  section  22  shall,  to  the 
extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  apply  with  respect  to  senior 
savings  bonds  Issued  under  this  section." 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2247.  A  bill  to  further  insure  due 
process  in  the  administrative  discharge 
procedure  followed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

KIUTABT    ASlflNISraATITZ    DISCHAKGE 

paocEDtraxs  act  op  isti 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  much 
public  criticism  of  military  justice.  A 
good  deal  of  this  criticism  has  been  un- 
justified and  uninformed.  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968. 
corrected  many  of  the  defects  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  court-martial 
system.  For  example,  legal  counsel  is 
now  provided,  with  minor  exceptions,  for 
all  persons  tried  by  court-martial.  The 
military  judge  has  been  given  additional 
independence  from  command  influence. 
As  a  further  protection  from  command 
influence,  the  accused  may  waive  trial 
by  the  full  court  and  be  tried  by  the  mili- 
tary Judge  alone.  Under  no  circumstance 
can  an  accused  be  tried  by  summary 
court-martial  over  his  objection.  There 
is  now  a  provision  for  release  from  con- 
finement pending  appeal.  These  new 
provisions,  plus  others,  have  rendered 
moot  many  of  the  harshest  criticisms 
of  the  court-martial  system 

The  one  area  in  the  administration  of 
Justice  in  the  armed  services  where  this 
criticism  is  justifled  is  the  administra- 
tive discharge  system.  Discharges  for 
unfitness  or  misconduct  have  remained 
untouched  by  legislation  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  reform.  To  fill  that 
need,  today  I  am  introducing  a  proposed 
code  of  procedure  for  the  consideration 
and  issuance  of  administrative  dis- 
charges based  upon  fault  or  culpable 
misconduct. 

This  proposal  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  over  a  decade  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  an  omnibus  bill, 
S.  2009,  containing  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive reform  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
of  the  reforms  contained  in  that  bill 
were  subsequently  enacted  into  law  in 
the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  How- 
ever, the  proposals  contained  in  title  I 
of  S.  2009  concerning  administrative 
discharges  have  not  been  enacted,  and 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  is  similar  to 
that  title. 

Over  the  years  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  has  received  lit- 
erally thousands  of  complaints  concern- 
ing the  procediues  by  which  persons  are 
eliminated  from  the  services  with  un- 
desirable or  general  discharges.  These 
discharges  are  deleterious  to  the  individ- 
uals who  receive  them.  The  undesirable 
discharge  is  just  as  harmful  as  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  which  can  only  be 


awarded  by  a  court-martial  after  a  trial 
characterized  by  the  procedural  and  due 
process  safeguards  provided  for  those  tri- 
bunsds  by  Congress. 

The  fact  that  any  discharge  other  than 
fully  honorable  is  harmful  to  the  individ- 
ual throughout  his  lifetime  is  illustrated 
by  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
several  years  ago.  Upon  questioning  sev- 
eral large  employers  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  it  was  discovered  that 
when  an  applicant  for  employment  re- 
vealed he  had  any  type  of  discharge  other 
than  "honorable"  he  was  automatically 
removed  from  consideration.  This  was 
because  there  were  always  other  appli- 
cants with  honorable  discharges  and  it 
was  not  worth  the  time  and  effort  needed 
to  "go  behind  the  discharge"  to  discover 
the  circumstances  of  its  Issuance.  Tlie 
evidence  provided  by  this  survey  has  been 
confirmed  in  coimtless  individual  exam- 
ples which  have  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention over  the  years.  It  is  clear  that 
before  the  services  issue  discharges  which 
have  such  a  devastating  and  permanent 
impact  on  a  citizen  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  fimdamental  due 
process  and  fair  play  concepts  in  deter- 
mining the  justification  for  such  action. 

Under  present  practice,  the  armed 
services  are  governed  by  service  regula- 
tions only  and  not  by  any  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  As  a  result  of  the  numerous 
complaints  we  have  received  over  the  10- 
year  study  stfid  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  it  is 
clear  legislative  reform  is  vitally  needed. 

For  example,  imder  the  procedures  now 
followed  for  the  issuance  of  administra- 
tive discharges  for  fault  or  misconduct : 

The  respondoit  has  no  right  to  con- 
front the  witnesses  against  him. 

He  has  no  right  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  witnesses  or  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  any  com- 
petent evidence  be  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  findings. 

In  short,  the  proceedings  are  almost 
completely  lacking  in  what  we  in  Anglo- 
American  jurisprudence  think  of  as  fun- 
damental due  process. 

As  far  back  as  1960  in  its  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  the  UJS.  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  stated  that  the  "unusual  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  administrative 
discharge  since  the  code  became  a  fixture 
has  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  services 
were  resorting  to  that  means  of  circum- 
venting the  requirements  of  the  code." 

Prom  the  evidence  the  Constitutional 
Rights  SubccHnmittee  has  gathered  over 
the  years,  it  is  apparent  that  this  suspi- 
cion was  true  then  and  that  it  is  still 
true  today.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  contains  a  provision 
prohibiting,  with  minor  exceptions,  a 
member  of  the  armed  services  from  be- 
ing administratively  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct, unfltness,  or  security  by  reason 
of  conduct  which  constitutes  an  offenfe 
punishable  imder  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  However,  a  member  may 
be  administratively  discharged  if  he  has 
been  convicted  by  civil  authorities  for  a 
crime  involving  sexual  perversion  or  nar- 
cotics, the  penalty  for  which,  under  the 
Uniform  Code,  includes  1  year  imprison- 
ment or  more,  or  if  he  has  been  convicted 


of  a  crime  for  which  a  punitive  discharge 
may  be  awarded  by  a  court-martial.  He 
also  may  be  administratively  discharged 
for  any  unauthorized  absence  for  1  year 
or  more  or  for  fraudulent  enlistment. 

From  the  complaints  we  receive  and 
the  investigations  we  have  made,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  is  common  practice  for 
administrative  discharge  boardhs  to  ad- 
mit as  evidence  material  obtained  by 
an  illegal  search  and  seizure,  or  to  admit 
illegally  obtained  conf  eseions  or  admis- 
sions. Also,  it  frequently  hai^^ens  that 
even  those  witnesses  against  the  respond- 
ent who  are  members  of  the  military 
are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  hearings. 
Their  ex  parte  statements  are  admitted 
into  evidence  against  the  respondent, 
thus  denying  him  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  protection  of  due  process, 
that  of  confrontation.  As  can  be  seen 
from  these  facts,  it  is  important  that  the 
armed  services  be  prevented  from  using 
administrative  discharge  proceedings,  at 
which  there  are  almost  no  safeguards,  to 
avoid  those  protections  which  Congress 
htis  provided  for  courts-martial. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
code  of  procedure  to  regulate  the  issu- 
ance of  administrative  discharges  due  to 
misconduct  or  unfltness.  It  requires  no 
great  sacrifices  for  the  military.  It  mere- 
ly provides  that  elementary  due  process 
and  fairplay  be  practiced  by  the  armed 
services. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  member  of 
the  armed  services  may  be  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable 
except  for  reasons  of  misconduct,  un- 
fltness or  security,  and  that  dlschaj-ges 
for  these  reasons  must  be  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  the  bill.  An  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board  is  defined 
as  a  factfinding  body  consisting  of  three 
or  more  oCQcers  whose  duty  It  is  to  con- 
duct a  fair  and  imptu-tial  hearing,  re- 
ceive evidence,  find  facts  based  upon  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and  rec- 
ommend on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
and  the  facts  found,  whether  a  member 
should  be  retained  or  discharged  and  the 
type  of  discharge. 

The  bill  permits  the  appointment  of 
a  legally  qualified  adviser  to  the  board 
when  the  case  presents  legal  or  other 
questions  of  such  complexity  as  to  make 
the  presence  of  a  legal  adviser  advisable 
or  when  the  board  or  the  respondent  so 
requests.  The  bill  directs  the  appointing 
authority  to  comply  with  the  request  un- 
less there  are  compelling  reasons  for  re- 
fusing. A  statement  of  the  reasons  must 
be  included  in  the  record  if  the  request 
is  not  granted.  Although  this  require- 
ment is  not  contained  in  current  reg- 
ulations, it  parallels  the  provision  in  arti- 
cle 19  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  when  no  military  judge  is  de- 
tailed to  a  special  court-martial.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  necessary  require- 
ment because  in  order  to  assure  that  the 
rights  of  the  respondent  are  protected  it 
is  required  that  the  administrative  board 
have  competent  legal  guidance. 

Another  important  provision  of  the 
bill  prohibits  improper  command  inter- 
ference with  the  Independence  and  im- 
partiality of  administrative  discharge 
boards,  courts  of  inquiry,  and  military 
commissions.  Among  other  protections, 
it  prohibits  any  reprimand  of  a  board 
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because  of  the  findiiigs  or  recommenda- 
tions arrived  at  In  a  case.  Coercion  or 
improper  influencing  of  boards  with  a 
view  to  affecting  the  impartiality  of  the 
proceedings  is  also  prohtt>ited. 

This  provision  parallels  article  37  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  In 
attempting  to  eliminate  unlawful  com- 
mand influence.  During  the  long  study 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
the  armed  services,  it  beowne  aiiparent 
that  the  problem  of  command  influence 
was  ewen  greater  in  the  administrative 
discharge  area  than  in  oourt-martial 
proceedings.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  If  we 
are  to  have  a  lair  azKl  Impartial  resolu- 
tion of  respondent's  case  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  same  legal  safe- 
guards for  administrative  discharge  cases 
as  we  have  for  courts-martial. 

A  very  important  provision  requires 
that  the  parents  of  respondents  less  than 
21  years  old  must  be  notified  of  the  ini- 
tiation of  discharge  action.  Such  notice 
is  also  required  when  the  respondent  Is 
over  21  but  is  considered  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  action  being 
taken.  The  stAxommittee  has  discovered 
that  large  numbers  of  sroung  people 
against  whom  administrative  discharge 
proceedings  are  begun  fail,  because  of 
immaturity,  to  appreciate  the  serious  ad- 
verse lifetime  effect  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  will  have.  For  this  reason,  I 
believe  that  this  notice  requirement  Is 
necessary  and  wise. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  requires  the  appointment  of 
legally  qualified  counsel  for  the  respond- 
ent. He  may  have  military  cotmsel  of 
his  own  choice  if  reasonably  available 
and  may  also  retain  civilian  counsel  at 
his  own  expense.  This  parallels  the  ab- 
solute requirement  in  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  for  appointment  of 
defense  counsel  in  special  court-martial 
cases  where  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
may  be  awarded. 

An  undesirable  discharge  is  at  least  as 
damaging  to  a  person's  future  Ufe  as  a 
bad  conduct  discharge.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  in  order  to  provide  for  fair 
play  and  due  process  the  respondent  must 
be  granted  the  right  to  counsel.  Further- 
more, thifi  requirement  will  not  place  an 
imdue  hardship  on  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  services  because  in  prac- 
tice they  now  do  provide  counsel  for  re- 
spondents in  virtually  all  cases.  They  are 
not.  however,  required  to  do  so  by  law.  It 
Is  important  that  Congress  make  itself 
clear  on  this  point. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  consideration  by 
the  board  of  acts  which  occurred  more 
than  3  years  prior  to  the  order  ap- 
pointing the  board  or  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent enlistment  or  tour  of  duty  of  the 
respondent,  whichever  is  longer.  This  In 
effect  establishes  a  minimum  3 -year 
statute  of  limitation.  Of  course,  the  limi- 
tation would  be  longer  if  the  current  en- 
listment were  longer.  The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  establishes  a  2-year 
limitation  for  minor  offenses  and  a  3- 
year  limitation  for  more  serious  non- 
capital crimes.  I  believe  that  if  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  wise  to  preclude  the  services 
fnxn  using  an  act  constituting  larceny 
wliich  occurred  more  than  3  years  ago 


for  the  purpose  of  court-martial,  then  it 
is  reasonable  and  wise  to  set  the  same 
time  limit  on  the  use  of  such  acts  for  ad- 
ministrative discharge  purposes.  Fur- 
thermore, acts  which  occurred  in  the  dis- 
tant past  have  little  relevance  to  a  man's 
present  fitness  for  service. 

A  further  provision  prohibits  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  of  acts  or  omi^ons 
which  were  the  siibject  of  a  previous 
court-martial  or  civil  trial  which  resulted 
in  acquittal  or  for  which  the  rule  against 
doiAle  Jeopardy  prevents  a  second  trial. 
This  is  almost  the  practice  followed  by 
the  services  at  present.  I  say  "almost"  be- 
cause if  the  defendant  Is  released  because 
of  a  "legal  technicality  not  going  to  the 
merits,"  the  services  maintain  their  right 
to  use  those  same  acts  as  a  basis  for  ad- 
ministrative discharge  proceedings.  For 
many  years,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  clear  definition  of 
"legal  technicality." 

From  the  cases  we  have  seen  "legal 
technicalities"  include  lack  of  speedy 
trial,  trial  terminated  due  to  lack  of 
availability  of  witnesses,  insufficient 
evidence  of  the  corpus  delecti  to  cor- 
roborate a  confession,  trial  bured  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence.  This  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  amend- 
ments are  "legal  technicalities."  It  Is 
necessary,  therefore,  at  least  to  preclude 
the  services  from  using  acts  for  which 
the  rule  ctgalnst  double  Jeopardy  prevents 
a  second  trial. 

Another  provision  prohibits  ex  parte 
evidence  and  introduction  of  investiga- 
tive reports  unless  a  copy  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  respondent  in  advance  and 
the  investigating  officer  is  available  for 
examination  as  a  witness.  Matter  deleted 
from  the  report  for  security  may  not  be 
shown  to  the  board.  The  respondent  is 
granted  rights  to  obtain  witnesses,  and 
evidence  and  subpena  power  equal  to 
those  in  court-martial  cases  is  author- 
ized. The  taking  of  depositions  is  per- 
mitted. The  respondent  has  the  right  to 
submit  any  sworn  or  luiswom  statement 
in  his  own  defense  and  to  testify  imder 
oath  if  he  chooses.  Cross-examination  of 
all  witnesses  and  examination  of  all  doc- 
um«its  and  other  evidence  submitted  is 
permitted  respondent  and  counsel. 

All  these  provisions  go  to  the  heart  of 
due  process.  In  any  proceeding  designed 
to  determine  truth  when  a  question  of 
fact  is  in  issue,  It  is  essential  that  cross- 
examination  and  confrontation  of  wit- 
nesses be  guaranteed.  The  fact  is  that  in 
a  large  percentage  of  administrative  dis- 
charge cases  where  alleged  misconduct  is 
the  basis  for  the  action,  the  only  evidence 
of  the  misctmduct  to  come  before  the 
board  consists  of  ex  parte  statements  of 
witnesses  who  do  not  appear  before  the 
board.  Even  though  the  respondent 
denies  the  allegation,  he  never  has  the 
opportunity  to  confront  his  accuser,  and 
the  board  never  has  the  opportunity  to 
see  and  hear  the  witness.  The  probability 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  these  circum- 
stances Is,  indeed,  small.  Nevertheless,  the 
respondent  may  be  given  an  undesirable 
discharge  with  its  lifetime  effects  after 
a  proceeding  which  lacks  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  due  process.  These  provisions 
governing  the  conduct  of  the  board  hear- 


ing represent  the  minimum  guarantee 
which  we  must  provide  if  the  American 
people  are  going  to  retain  their  respect 
for  the  quality  of  justice  dispensed  by  our 
armed  services. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
that  when  a  board  recommends  the  re- 
tention of  the  respondent,  the  case  is 
closed  and  no  subsequent  board  may 
again  consider  the  charges  if  the  evi- 
dence presented  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  presented  earlier.  This  is  the 
practice  now  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
and  I  can  think  of  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  all  the  services. 

Review  of  discharge  action  is  provided 
to  determine  that  all  proceedings  were 
fair  and  were  conducted  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  chapter.  No  de- 
cision upon  review  may  be  less  favor- 
able than  the  action  ordered  by  the  dis- 
charge authority.  This  provision  con- 
forms with  present  practice.  However, 
my  bill  also  allows  review  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  on  issues  of  law 
specified  In  the  grant  of  review  or  raised 
by  the  Armed  Forces.  This  Is  a  new  con- 
cept, but  I  believe  an  Important  one.  At 
present,  no  Judicial  body  exists  which  can 
decide  questions  of  law  arising  in  ad- 
ministrative discharge  proceedings  be- 
fore the  discharge  is  carried  out.  It  does 
little  good  for  a  court  to  rule  that  the  law 
was  improperly  applied  In  discharging  a 
serviceman  if  he  already  has  been  forced 
out  of  the  service  and  cannot  be  rein- 
stated. It  is  important  for  the  fair  and 
just  functioning  of  the  system  that  there 
be  such  a  body  and  rather  than  create  a 
new  court  the  logical  place  to  put  that 
function  is  in  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. 

I  believfe  that  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  decade-long  study  and  investiga- 
tion, including  two  sets  of  hearings  in 
1962  and  1966,  plus  service  answers  to  a 
detailed  questionnaire  this  year,  and  in 
the  past,  that  reform  in  this  area  of  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  armed 
services  is  vital.  The  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Binnitt 
designed  to  accomplish  some  reforms  in 
this  area.  The  American  Bar  Association 
in  1968  recognized  the  problem  and 
recommended  legislative  reform.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
our  serviconen  who  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve our  own.  Congress  must  act  now. 

For  the  gxildance  of  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  a 
sectional  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2247 
A  bin  to  further  insure  due  process  In  the 
admlnlstmtlve    discharge    procedure    fol- 
lowed by  the  Armed  Forces 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTe3entative3    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SKOBT   rnxE 

Sbction  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Military  Administrative  Discharge  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1971". 

Sic.  2.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  chapter  47  thereof 
a  new  chapter  as  follows; 
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"Chapter  48.— ADMINISTRATIVE  DIS- 
CHARGE BOARDS 

"Sec. 

"941.  Definitions. 

"942.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter. 

"943.  Restrictions  on  discharges  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions:  restric- 
tions on  administrative  discharges 
for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  secu- 
rity. 

"944.  Jurisdiction  of  administrative  dis- 
charge boards:  functions:  compo- 
sition. 

"945.  Who  may  appoint  administrative  dis- 
charge boards:  who  may  serve  on 
such  boards. 

"946.  Detail  of  legal  adviser  to  board. 

"947.  Detail  of  counsel  to  represent  re- 
spondent. 

"948.  Detail  or  employment  of  recorders; 
duties. 

"949.  Detail  or  employment  of  reporters. 

"950.  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  rules. 

"951.  Unauthorized  attempt  to  influence 
board  actions. 

"952.  Notice  to  respondent. 

"953.  Notice  to  parents  of  respondent. 

"954.  Notice  to  counsel  of  respondent. 

"955.  Waiver  of  rights  by  respondent:  reslg- 
tiation  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

"956.  Sessions  of  the  board. 

"957.  Challenges. 

"958    Oaths. 

"959.  Prohibition  on  use  of  certain  evidence. 

"960.  Opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses  and 
other   evidence. 

"961.  Voting  and  rulings. 

"962.  Record  of  the  board  proceedings. 

"963.  Action  of  the  discharge  authority. 

"964.  Type  and  character  of  administrative 
discharges;    grounds    for    awarding. 

"965.  Discharge  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government. 

"966.  Review  of  administrative  discharge 
actions. 

"5  941    Definitions 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(It  Member'  means  an  enlisted  mem- 
ber, a  warrant  officer,  or  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  armed  forces. 

"(2i  'Administrative  discharge  board'  Is 
an  administrative  board  appointed  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned  for 
the  purpose  of  making  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  whether  or  not 
a  respondent  should  be  retained  in  the 
armed  forces  or  administratively  discharged 
therefrom  and  to  recommend  the  type  of 
discharge  to  be  furnished  when  discharge 
is  recommended. 

"(3)  'Board'  means  an  administrative  dis- 
charge board  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

"(4)  'Respondent'  means  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  against  whom  action  has  been 
initiated  with  a  view  to  administratively  dis- 
charging him  from  the  armed  forces  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(5)  'Discharge  authority'  Is  the  offlclaJ 
authorized  to  order  the  administrative  dis- 
charge of  any  respondent. 

"(6)  "Appointing  authority  is  any  official 
designated  by  regulations  of  the  armed  force 
concerned  to  appoint  an  administrative  dis- 
charge board. 

"(7)  'Administrative  discharge'  or  'admin- 
istratively discharged'  means  discharge  by  ad- 
ministrative action  as  provided  In  this  chap- 
ter or  by  other  provisions  of  law,  but  does 
not  Include  discharge  or  dismissal  from  mili- 
tary service  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial. 

"(8)  'Discharge'  means  complete  severance 
of  a  member  from  the  armed  forces  or  his 
sep€u^tlon  from  active  duty. 

"(9)  'Legal  adviser'  means  a  commissioned 
officer  qualified  under  section  827(b)(1)  of 
this  title  (article  27(b)  (1)  )  and  certified  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  such  officer  is  a  member  to 
be  qualified  for  duty  as  a  legal  adviser  to 
administrative  discharge  boards. 


"(10)  'Honorable  discharge'  means  dis- 
charge from  an  armed  force  with  honor. 

"(11)  'General  discharge'  means  discharge 
from  an  armed  force  under  honorable  con- 
ditions. 

"(12)    'Undesirable  discharge'  means  dis- 
charge from  an  armed  force  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable. 
"5  942.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  appli- 
cable to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
are  serving  on  active  duty  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  not  serving  on  active 
duty  who  are  serving  In  a  reserve  component. 
■■§  943.  Restrictions  on  discharge  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions:  restric- 
tions  on   administrative   discharge 
for    misconduct,    unfitness,    or    se- 
curity. 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
no  member  may  be  discharged  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  except  for  mis- 
conduct, unfitness,  or  security  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  964(c) 
and  (d)  of  this  title  or  as  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law,  no  member  may  be  admin- 
istratively discharged  for  misconduct,  unfit- 
ness, or  security  by  reason  of  conduct  which 
constitutes  an  offense  punishable  under 
chapter  47  of  this  title. 

"§  944.  Jurisdiction  of  administrative  dis- 
charge boards;  functions;  composi- 
tion 

"(a)  An  administrative  discharge  board  is 
a  factfinding  body  whose  function  it  is  to — 

"(1)  conduct  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing 
of  the  alleged  grounds  for  the  proposed  ad- 
ministrative discharge  of  a  respondent: 

"(2)  receive  and  consider  evidence  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  respondent  should  be 
administratively  discharged: 

"(3)  make  findings  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  presented  to  It; 

"(4)  determine,  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence, whether  the  respondent  should  be  re- 
tained In  the  armed  forces  or  administra- 
tively discharged  therefrom: 

"(5)  recommend  to  the  discharge  authority 
that  the  respondent  be  retained  in  the  armed 
forces  or  administratively  discharged  there- 
from; 

"(6)  recommend  the  type  of  discharge  to 
be  Issued  if  the  board  recommends  that  the 
respondent  be  discharged;  and 

"(7)  specify  the  reasons  for  its  recom- 
mendations The  findings  of  the  board  shall 
be  supported  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence and  Its  recommendations  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  findings. 

"(b)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
shall  be  'composed  of  not  less  than  three 
commissioned  officers  at  lecist  one  of  whom 
shall  be  serving  In  the  grade  of  major,  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  or  higher.  If  the  re- 
spondent Is  a  commissioned  officer,  no  voting 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  Junior  to  him 
In  rank  or  grade  when  It  can  be  avoided.  If 
the  respondent  Is  an  enlisted  member  who 
holds  an  appx>intment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned or  warrant  officer,  the  member- 
ship of  the  board  shall  be  composed  of  a 
majority  of  Reserve  officers  If  reasonably 
available;  and  if  a  majority  Is  not  available, 
the  voting  membership  of  the  board  shall 
include  at  least  one  reserve  component  of- 
ficer. Voting  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
senior  to  the  respondent's  Reserve  grade. 
If  the  respondent  is  an  enlisted  woman,  the 
board  shall  Include  a  female  officer  as  a  vot- 
ing member. 

"5  945.  Who  may  appoint  administrative 
discharge  boards;  who  may  serve 
on  such  boards 

"(a)  Administrative  discharge  boards  may 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  any  armed  force  or 
by  any  commanding  officer  designated  as  an 
appointing  authority  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(b)    Any  commissioned  officer  on  active 


duty  is  eligible  to  serve  on  an  administra- 
tive discharge  board  convened  under  au- 
thority of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  When  appointing  an  administrative 
discharge  board,  the  appointing  authority 
shall  detail  as  members  thereof  such  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  as,  in  his  opinion, 
are  best  qualified  for  the  duty  by  reason  of 
age,  education,  training,  experience,  length  of 
service,  and  Judicial  temperament.  No  mem- 
ber of  an  armed  force  is  eligible  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  an  administrative  discharge  board 
If  he  is  a  complainant  against  the  respondent. 
Is  to  give  testimony  before  the  board  concern- 
ing the  respondent,  has  Information  or 
knowledge  concerning  the  respondent  which 
may  affect  his  Judgment  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  board,  or  served  as  a  member  or 
recorder  of  a  board  before  which  the  resp>ond- 
ent  previously  appeared  as  a  respondent. 

"§  946.  Detail  of  legal  adviser  to  board 

"The  appointing  authority  may  detail  a 
legal  adviser  to  any  administrative  discharge 
board  appointed  by  him  when  he  considers 
such  action  desirable  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  legal  Issues  Involved  or  because 
of  other  factors.  He  shall  detail  a  legal  adviser 
to  any  such  board  upon  the  written  request 
of  the  board  or  the  respondent  unless  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  refusing  such 
request.  Any  person  detailed  as  a  legal  adviser 
to  an  administrative  discharge  board  shall  be 
a  commissioned  officer  qualified  under  section 
827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article  27(b)(1)) 
and  certified  to  be  qualified  for  such  duty  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  au-med 
force  of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  person  qual- 
ified as  a  military  Judge  under  chapter  47 
of  this  title  shall  be  qualified  as  a  legal 
adviser  under  this  chapter.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  appointing  authority  refuses  to 
detail  a  legal  adviser  to  a  board  hearing  after 
having  been  requested  by  the  board  or  the 
respondent  to  detail  a  legal  adviser  to  such 
hearing,  the  appointing  authority  shall  sub- 
mit a  statement  In  writing  explaining  the 
reasons  for  such  refusal  and  such  statement 
shall  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

"§  947.  Detail  of-  counsel  to  represent  re- 
spondent 
"The  appointing  authority  shall  detail 
counsel  to  represent  any  respondent  ordered 
to  appear  before  an  administrative  discharge 
board.  Counsel  detailed  to  represent  a  re- 
spondent shall  be  qualified  under  section 
827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article  27ib)(l)(. 
A  respondent  may  be  represented  by  military 
counsel  of  his  choice  if  reasonably  available 
or  by  civilian  counsel  at  the  expense  of  the 
respondent. 

"5  948.  Detail  or  employment  of  recorders: 
duties 
"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  prescribe,  the  appointing  au- 
thority shall  detail  or  employ  a  person  to 
serve  as  recorder  to  every  administrative  dis- 
charge board  The  recorder  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  the  board  and  shall  have  no  vote. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  pre- 
sent evidence  to  the  board  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  proceedings  before  the  board, 
and  to  perform  such  other  duties  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

"§  949.  Detail  or  employment  of  reporter 

"Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  appointing  au- 
thority shall  detail  or  employ  qualified  re- 
porters to  record  the  proceedings  of  and  testi- 
mony taken  before  administrative  boards  ap- 
fKJlnted  by  such  appointing  authority. 
"5  950.  Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  rules 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  rules  of  procedure, 
including  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  may  be 
presented,  to  be  followed  in  cases  before  ad- 
ministrative discharge  boards.  All  rules  and 
regulations  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
uniform  Insofar  as  practicable,  shall  not  be 
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contrary  to  or  loconsUtent  with  tbe  provl- 
■lons  of  thla  cha4)ter.  and  ahall  b«  reported 
to  tb«  Congreea.  The  procedural  safeguards 
prMcrlbed  In  tblB  cbapter  shall  be  considered 
minimum  requlremente  tn  the  caae  of  all 
board  proceeidlnga  conducted  under  this 
chapter,  and  nothing  herein  atiall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Secretary  of  Defenee 
from  providing  any  procedural  safeguard  for 
the  bene&t  of  the  respondents  noA  required 
by  this  cbapter. 

"(b)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retairy  of  Ekefense  regarding  evidence  shall 
require  that  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted 
before  any  administrative  discharge  board 
unless  such  evidence  Is  relevant  and  m«terlal 
to  the  caae  under  consideration.  8uch  regu- 
latlooa  shall  require  that  the  finding  and 
recommendations  of  the  board  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  discharge  authority  be  based  on 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  board;  that  the 
burden  of  establishing  the  facts  alleged  as 
the  basis  for  administratively  discharging 
the  respondent  fron\  the  armed  forces  is  on 
the  armed  force  concerned;  and  that  the 
provisions  of  section  831  of  this  title  (article 
31),  relating  to  self-incrimination,  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  respondent  in 
any  such  board  proceeding. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  ihall 
prescribe  the  rules  and  regulations  required 
under  the  first  tnvo  subsections  of  this  sec- 
tion for  the  Coast  Ouard  when  not  operating 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 
"1951.  Unauthorized  attempt  to  influence 
board  actions 

"(a)  No  appointing  authority,  nor  any 
other  commanding  officer,  may  censure,  rep- 
rimand, or  admonish  any  administrative 
discharge  board,  other  board,  court  of  in- 
quiry, or  commission,  or  any  member,  legal 
adviser,  recorder,  or  counsel  thereof,  with  re- 
spect to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  such  board,  court,  or  commission,  or 
with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
and  duties  in  the  conduct  of  any  past,  pend- 
ing, or  future  proceedings  before  such  board, 
court,  or  commission.  The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  general  instructional  or  informa- 
tional courses  relating  to  board,  court,  or 
commission  proceedings  if  such  courses  are 
designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
members  of  a  command  in  the  substantive 
or  procedural  aspects  of  proceedings  before 
any  such  board,  court,  or  conunlsslon. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
attempt  to  coerce  or,  by  any  unauthorized 
means.  Influence  the  action  of  any  adminis- 
trative discharge  board,  other  board,  court 
of  Inquiry,  or  commission,  or  of  any  member 
of  such  board,  court,  or  commission  in  reach- 
ing the  findings  or  recommendations  in  any 
proceeding  before  such  board,  or  the  action  of 
any  appointing,  approving,  or  reviewing  au- 
thority with  respect  to  his  acts  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  findings  or  recommen- 
dations made  by  any  such  board,  court,  or 
commission. 

"(c)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who  is  guilty  of  violating  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct. 

"(d)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  In  whole  or  in  part  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  to  be  ad- 
vanced In  grade,  or  in  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  in  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may,  in  preparing  any  such  re- 
port ( 1 )  consider  or  evaluate  the  performance 
of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a  member  of 
a  board,  court,  or  commission,  or  (3)  glv*  a 
less  favorable  rating  or  evaluation  of  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  because  of  the 
zeal  with  which  such  member,  as  counsel, 
represented  any  respondent  before  any  such 
board,  court,  or  commission. 


"I  952.  Notice  to  respondent 

"(a)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
may  not  begin  consideration  of  the  case  of 
any  respondent  unless  such  respondent  has 
been  notified,  as  provided  In  this  section,  that 
action  has  t>een  initiated  to  administratively 
discbarge  him  from  the  armed  forces.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  in  jvrlting  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the 
board  Is  to  begin  consideration  of  the  case 
and  shall  inform  the  respondent  of  (1)  the 
nature  of  the  board  hearing,  (2)  the  allega- 
tions and  evidence  against  blm,  including 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  ex- 
pected to  present  evidence  before  the  board 
for  the  Oovernment,  (3)  the  applicable  stat- 
utes and  regulations,  (4)  his  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  (5)  his  right  to  pre- 
sent evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  to  call  wit- 
nesses, to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  called 
by  the  board,  (6)  his  right  to  remain  sUent, 
and  (7)  actions  which  may  be  taken  by  the 
board. 

"(b)  If  a  respondent  Is  In  civil  confine- 
ment, and  such  fact  Is  known  by  the  ap- 
pointing authority,  notice  of  proposed  board 
hearing  must  be  sent  to  the  respondent  by 
registered  mall  not  less  than  thirty  days 
prior  to  such  proposed  board  hearing. 

"(c)  If  a  respondent  is  absent  without  of- 
ficial leave,  notice  of  the  proposed  board 
hearing  shall  be  mailed  to  him  at  his  last 
known  address  and  to  his  next  of  kin.  If 
luiown. 

"$  953.  Notice  to  parents  of  reqwndent 

"In  any  case  in  which  a  member  is  ordered 
to  appear  as  respondent  before  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  board  and  such  respondent 
Is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  or  is 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  and  is  un- 
able for  any  reason  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  nature,  purpose,  and  possible 
consequencee  of  the  proposed  board  hearing, 
written  notice  of  the  proposed  board  hearing 
shall  be  sent  by  registered  mall  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  parents  of  the  respond- 
ent or  to  his  next  of  kin  if  both  pairents  are 
deceased. 

"i  954    Notice  to  counsel  of  respondent 

"Whenever  the  appointing  authority  has 
been  notified  that  the  respondent  Is  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  before  an  administra- 
tive discharge  board,  a  copy  of  all  notices 
and  information  relating  to  the  proceeding 
before  such  board  which  are  given  to  the 
respondent  shall  also  be  given  to  counsel 

"5  955.  Waiver  of  rights  by  respondent;  res- 
ignation for  the  good  of  the  service 

"(a)  A  respondent  may  waive  his  right  to 
a  hearing  before  an  administrative  discharge 
board  If  he  certifies  In  writing  that  he  un- 
dersuinds  the  consequences  of  such  action 
and  has  consulted  with  counsel  qualified  un- 
der section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b)(1)  )  and  detailed  to  represent  him.  A 
waiver  shall  not  be  accepted  If  executed  by 
a  respondent  within  a  period  of  twenty-four 
hours  after  receipt  of  notification  of  the  pro- 
posed board  hetuing.  or  if  the  apf>ointlng  au- 
thority determines  that  the  waiver  was  im- 
provldently  made  or  that  the  resjwndent 
does  not  fully  comprehend  the  consequences 
of  his  decision. 

"(b)  A  respondent  who  Is  in  civil  con- 
finement or  who  Is  absent  without  official 
leave  and  who  fcLlLs  to  respond  within  a 
period  of  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
notice  has  been  mailed  to  him  may  be 
deemed  to  have  executed  a  written  waiver 
of  his  right  to  a  board  hearing  under  this 
cbapter. 

"(c)  A  respondent  may  be  permitted  to 
resign  or  accept  a  discharge  for  the  good  of 
the  service  In  lieu  of  admlnstratlve  discharge 
Doard  action  if  he  certifies  In  writing  that  he 
understands  the  consequences  of  his  actions 
and  has  consulted  with  counsel  qualified  un- 
der section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b)  (1) )  and  detailed  to  represent  him  The 
discharge   authority  may  order  a  discharge 


under  honorable  conditions  In  the  case  of  any 
respondent  permitted  to  resign  for  the  good 
of  the  service  if  he  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  service  record  of  the  respondent  and 
other  evidence  that  such  action  is  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice.  The  discharge  authority  may 
not  order  an  undesirable  discharge  in  the 
case  of  any  such  respondent  If  the  grounds 
alleged  for  administrative  board  action  would 
not  have  supported  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge. 

"}  956.  Sessions  of  the  board 

■■(a)  When  an  administrative  discharge 
board  deliberates  or  votes,  only  the  voting 
memt>ers  of  the  board  may  be  present.  All 
other  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  and.  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  In  the  presence  of  the  respond- 
ent, his  counsel  and  the  legal  adviser.  If  one 
has  been  detailed 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  respondent 
is  unable  to  appear  before  the  board  because 
of  civil  confinement,  the  board  may  con- 
vene and  hear  the  case  of  such  respondent  in 
absentia  If  the  appointing  authority  so  di- 
rects and  the  respondent  is  represented  be- 
fore the  board  by  counsel  qualified  under 
section  827(b)  (1)  of  this  title  (article  27(b) 
( 1 ) )  or  by  counsel  of  his  choice. 
•§  957.  Challenges 

"Members  of  an  administrative  discharge 
board,  the  recorder,  and  the  legal  adviser.  If 
one  has  been  detailed,  may  be  challenged 
by  the  respondent  for  cause.  The  board  shall 
determine  the  relevancy  and  validity  of  chal- 
lenges for  cause  when  no  legal  adviser  has 
been  detailed  to  the  board. 
"}  958.  Oaths 

"(a)  Members  of  an  adnUnlstratlve  dis- 
charge board,  the  recorder,  the  legal  adviser. 
If  one  has  been  detailed,  military  counsel, 
and  the  reporter  shall  take  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  per- 
form their  duties  faithfully.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  provide  by  regulation  that 
once  an  oath  to  perform  faithfully  duties  as 
legal  adviser,  military  counsel,  and  recorder 
has  been  taken  by  an  officer  certified  to  be 
qualified  or  competent  to  perform  any  such 
duties,  such  an  oath  need  not  be  taken  each 
time  such  officer  is  detailed  to  perform  such 
duties. 

"(b)   Each  witness  before  any  such  board 
shall  be  examined  under  oath. 
"J  959.  Prohibition  on  use  of  certain  evidence 

"(a)  No  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  any 
respondent  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
against  him  before  any  administrative  dis- 
charge board  if  such  act  or  cnnlsslon  occurred 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  order  directing  such  board  to  hear  the 
case  of  the  respondent,  or  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent enlistment  or  current  tour  of  active  duty 
of  the  respondent  plus  any  voluntary  or  In- 
voluntary extensions  thereof,  whichever  pe- 
riod Is  longer;  and  no  such  act  or  omission 
shall  be  alleged  or  mentioned  In  any  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  board. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  evidence  re- 
lating to  an  act  or  omission  of  the  respond- 
ent which  occurred  In  the  enlistment  pre- 
ceding the  respondent's  current  enlistment 
or  tour  of  active  duty  may  be  alleged  and 
admitted  in  evidence  against  the  respondent 
in  showing  that  his  current  enlistment  or 
tour  of  active  duty  was  based  up>on  a  mate- 
rial misrepresentation  or  fraud  which  would 
have  prevented  or  delayed  his  enlistment  or 
tour  of  active  duty  and  could  not  have  been 
discovered  by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence 
on  the  part  of  the  armed  force  concerned. 

"(c)  No  act  or  omission  on  the  part  o(  any 
respondent  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence 
against  him  before  any  administrative  dis- 
charge board  If  such  act  or  omission  was 
wholly  or  In  part  the  basis  of  any  charge 
for  which  he  was  tried  by  a  civil  court  or  a 
court-martial  and  acquitted:  or  for  which  he 
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was  not  acquitted  w  convicted  but  for  which 
he  cannot  again  be  tried  by  reason  ot  former 
Jeopardy. 

"(a)  No  evidence  shall  be  admitted  at 
any  hearing  conducted  by  an  administrative 
discharge  board  unless  such  evidence  is 
relevant,  material,  and  probative.  No  infor- 
mation adverse  to  the  respondent  shall  be 
presented  to  the  board  over  objection  unless 
the  respondent  has  had  an  c^portunlty, 
through  counsel,  to  croee-examine  by  deposi- 
tion or  In  person  before  the  board  the  person 
giving  such  Information.  No  investigative 
report  shall  be  admitted  Into  evidence  at  any 
such  hearlQg  unless  a  copy  at  the  report  has 
been  made  available  to  the  respondent  and 
his  counsel  a  reasonable  period  of  time  In 
advance  of  the  hearing,  and  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  cross-examine  the  person 
who  conducted  the  inveetlgatlon  on  which 
such  report  Is  based  and  to  rebut  the  mate- 
rial contained  therein.  Whenever  any  matter 
has  been  deleted  on  the  grounds  of  security 
frc»n  an  investigative  report  offered  In  evi- 
dence before  a  hearing  conducted  by  an 
administrative  discharge  board,  such  matter 
shall  not  be  shown  to  the  boaid;  and  when- 
ever matter  deleted  from  any  such  report 
substantially  lessens  the  evidential  value  of 
such  report,  the  report  shall  not  be  admitted 
in  evidence. 

"i  960.  Opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses  and 
other  evidence;  depositions;  right 
to  present  and  examine  evidence 

"(a)  An  administrative  discharge  board 
and  respondenit  shall  have  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evidence  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  presrlbe.  Process  Issued 
In  board  cases  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
other  evidence  shall  be  similar  to  that  which 
courts  of  the  United  States  having  criminal 
Jurisdiction  may  lawfully  Issue  and  run  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  territories, 
commonwealths,  and  possessions. 

"(b)  (1)  At  any  time  after  a  respondent 
has  been  notified  that  he  Is  to  app>ear  before 
an  administrative  discharge  board,  any  party 
may  take  oral  or  written  depositions  unless 
the  appointing  authority  forbids  It  for  good 
cause. 

"(2)  The  party  at  whose  instance  a  deposi- 
tion is  to  be  taken  shall  give  to  every  other 
party  reasonable  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  for  taking  the  deposition. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue 
regulations  governing  the  taking  and  use  of 
depositions  under  this  chapter.  The  regula- 
tions shall  provide  for  the  appointment 
where  necessary  of  assistant  counsel  to  rep- 
resent a  party  in  the  taking  of  depositions. 

"(c)  The  respondent  shall  have  the  right 
to  submit  to  the  board  any  sworn  or  un- 
sworn statement,  affidavit,  certificate,  or 
stipulation  In  his  own  t>ehalf.  He  may,  if  he 
chooses,  submit  to  examination  by  the  board 
under  oath.  He  and  his  counsel  shall  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  examine  all  witnesses 
called  before  the  bockrd  and  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  all  documents,  papers,  ex- 
hibits, and  other  evidence  presented  to  the 
board. 

"{  061.  Voting  and  rulings 

"(a)  The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
administrative  discharge  boards  shall  be  by 
majority  vote.  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  rulings  made  by  the  board  shall 
be  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  legal  adviser  has  been 
detailed  to  an  administrative  discharge  board 
he  shall  rule  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
and  on  all  motions.  He  shall  decide  whether 
a  member  of  the  board  shall  be  dismissed  be- 
cause of  a  challenge  for  cause.  When  no  legal 
adviser  has  been  detailed  the  members  shall 
rule  on  challenges  for  cause,  the  challenged 
member  not  voting,  and  a  tie  vote  disqualifies 
the  member  challenged. 


"I  962.  Record  of  the  board  proceedings 

"(a)  A  record  of  the  proceedings  before  an 
administrative  discharge  board  shall  be  k^t. 
The  record  shall  t>e  amhentlcated  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  A  copy  of  the  authenticated  rec- 
ord shall  be  given  the  respondent. 

"(b)  An  tuideeirable  discharge  may  not  be 
recommended  unless  a  verbatim  recxvd  is 
kept  of  all  proceedings  before  the  admin- 
istrative discharge  board  by  the  reporter 
detailed  to  such  board.  A  verbatim  record 
shall  be  kept  in  any  other  case  In  which  (I) 
the  board  determines  /that  a  verbatim  record 
is  necessary  for  a  fair  and  impartial  review 
of  the  board  pitxseedlngs,  (2)  the  discharge 
authority  so  orders,  or  (3)  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  require  suoh  action. 
"i  963.  Action  of  discharge  authority 

"(a)  In  any  case  in  which  the  administra- 
tive discharge  t>oard  recommends  that  the 
respondent  be  discharged  from  the  service, 
the  appointing  authority  may — 

"(1)  approve  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  if  he  determines  that  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  board  are  sup- 
ported by  a  prep>onderance  of  the  evidence 
in  the  record; 

"(2)  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  with  respect  to  the  type  of  dis- 
cbarge to  be  given  the  respondent  and  order 
a  higher  type  discharge  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  in 
the  record  or  in  the  interests  of  Justice; 

"(3)  approve  the  board's  recommendation 
for  discharge  but  change  the  basis  therefor 
If  the  record  indicates  such  action  would 
be  appropriate,  but  he  may  not  designate 
unfitness  or  misconduct  as  the  basis  of  the 
discharge  If  the  board  has  recommended  dis- 
charge for  iinsultabillty; 

"(4)  disapprove  the  recommendations  of 
the  foocu'd  and  appoint  a  new  board  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  respondent  if  he  determines 
that  a  legal  error  was  committed  prejudicial 
to  the  rights  of  the  respondent  or  that  the 
interests  of  Justice  would  be  served  by  suoh 
action,  but  he  may  not  approve  any  finding 
of  recommendation  made  by  the  new  board 
which  Is  less  favorable  to  the  respondent  than 
the  findings  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  previous  board  if  the  evidence  before  the 
second,  or  subsequent,  board  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  evidence  that  was  before  the 
previous  board; 

"(5)  dls^prove  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  and  order  that  the  respondent  be 
retained  In  the  service;  or 

"(6)  approve  the  board's  recommendation 
for  discharge  but  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  discharge  for  such  period  of  probation  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  an  administrative 
discharge  board  recommends  that  the  re- 
spondent be  retained  in  the  service,  the  case 
is  closed,  and  no  new  board  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  case  of  the  respond- 
ent If  the  evidence,  before  the  second,  or 
subsequent,  board  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  evidence  before  the  previous  board. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  an  administrative 
board  were  based  In  whole  or  part  on 
fraudulent  information  or  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  respondent,  the  appointing 
authority  may  appoint  a  new  board  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  respondent  and  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
sequent boftrd  shall  not  be  limited  by  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  pre- 
vious board. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
by  regulation  the  procedures  for  vacating  the 
suspension  of  a  discharge  authorised  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"I  064.  Type  and  character  of  administrative 
dlaobarges;  grounds  for  awarding 
"  (a)  The  type  and  character  of  administra- 
tive discharges  shall  be  based  solely  on  a 


member's  military  record  during  the  current 
enlistment  or  term  of  service  plus  extensions 
and  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
following  standards : 

"(1)  The  Issuance  of  an  honorable  dis- 
charge will  be  conditioned  upon  proper  mili- 
tary behavior  and  proficient  performance  of 
duty  with  due  consideration  for  the  member's 
age,  length  of  service,  grade,  and  general 
aptitude. 

"(2)  The  Issuance  of  a  general  discharge  is 
appropriate  when  a  member's  military  record 
is  not  sufficiently  meritorious  to  warrant  an 
honorable  discharge  as  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  An  undesirable  discharge  may  be 
Issued  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  secuilty 
reasons  based  on  the  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  (Administrative  discharge 
board,  or  waiver  of  the  right  to  board  action, 
or  resignation  or  request  for  discharge  for  the 
good  of  the  service  as  provided  In  subsection 
955  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  unsultablllty  shall 
receive  an  honorable  or  general  discharge. 
The  type  of  discharge  Issued  such  member 
shall  be  based  on  his  military  record  taking 
Into  consideration  his  mental  and  physical 
capabilities.  A  dlscdiarge  for  unsultaMllty 
may  be  given  for  mental,  physical,  or  psy- 
chological disabilities  described  in  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
drug  addiction,  habituation,  or  the  un- 
authorized use  or  possession  of  narcotics, 
hypnotics,  sedatives,  tranquilizers,  stimu- 
lants, hallucinogens,  or  other  harmful  or 
hablt-formlng  drugs  or  chemicals. 

"(c)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  misconduct  shall  re- 
ceive an  undesirable  discharge  unless  the 
circumstances  in  his  case  warrant  a  more 
favorable  type  of  discharge.  A  discharge  for 
misconduct  may  be  given  a  member  con- 
victed by  clvu  authorities  for  a  crime  In- 
volving sexual  perversion  or  narcotics,  the 
penalty  for  which  under  chapter  47  of  this 
title  is  one  year  imprisonment  or  more;  or 
a  crime  for  which  a  punitive  discharge  may 
be  awarded  by  a  court-martial  under  chapter 
47  of  this  title.  A  discharge  for  misconduct 
may  also  be  given  if  the  member  was  ad- 
Judged  a  Juvenile  offender,  wayward  minor, 
or  Juvenile  deUnquent  by  clvU  authorities  for 
a  crime  involving  sexual  perversion  or  nar- 
cotics, the  penalty  for  which  under  chapter 
47  of  this  title  Is  one  year  Imprisonment  or 
more.  A  discharge  for  misconduct  may  also 
be  given  a  member  convicted  by  civil  author- 
ities for  an  offense  not  listed  In  chapter  47 
of  this  tlUe.  The  maximum  penalties  for 
which  authorized  by  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
whichever  is  lesser.  Is  one  year  Imprison- 
ment or  more. 

"(d)  A  discharge  for  misconduct  may  also 
be  given  for  any  unauthorized  absence  from 
Jurisdiction  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  year 
or  more,  or  for  the  procurement  of  a  fraudu- 
lent enlistment,  induction,  or  extension  of 
a  period  of  active  dtfty  through  any  deliber- 
ate material  misrepresentation,  omission,  or 
concealment  which  if  known  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
curement would  have  resulted  In  rejection  of 
the  member  for  service. 

"(e)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  unfitness  shall  receive 
an  undesirable  discharge  unless  the  circum- 
stances warrant  a  more  favorable  type  of 
discharge.  A  discharge  for  unfitness  may  be 
given  a  member  for  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(1)  Frequent  involvement  of  a  discredit- 
able nature  with  civil  or  armed  force  author- 
iUes. 

"(2)  Sexual  perversion. 
"(3)    An  established  pattern  for  shirking 
oOctal  duties  and  responsibilities. 

"(4)   An  established  pattern  showing  dls- 
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honorable  failure  to  pay  debts  or  to  con- 
tribute adequate  support  to  dependents,  or 
failure  to  comply  wlt4i  orders,  decrees,  or 
Judgment  of  a  civil  coiirt  concerning  support 
of  dependents. 

"(f)  A  member  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice on  the  grounds  of  security  shall  receive 
an  undesirable  discharge  unless  the  clrcum- 
stancea  warrant  a  more  favorable  type  of 
discharge.  A  discharge  for  security  reasons 
may  be  given  a  member  when  the  retention 
of  such  member  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  national  security. 

"(g)  In  any  caae  In  which  an  undesirable 
discharge  Is  authorized  under  this  chapter,  a 
member  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  or 
general  discharge,  as  appropriate.  If  during 
his  current  enlistment,  period  of  obligated 
service,  or  any  voluntary  or  Involuntary  ex- 
tensions thereof,  or  period  of  prior  service 
he  has  been  awarded  a  personal  decoration 
as  defined  by  the  armed  force  of  which  he  Is 
a  member,  or  If  otherwise  warranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  case. 

"(h)  No  member  may  be  dlscheirged  from 
the  service  for  misconduct  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  If  an  appeal  of  the  con- 
viction has  been  filed  and  such  appeal  Is 
still  pending.  Notwlthstandlni;  the  forestolng , 
In  any  case  In  which  the  discharge  authority 
receives  a  wrltton  opinion  from  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  con- 
cerned stating  that  an  appeal  by  any  mem- 
ber Is  frivolous  or  without  legal  merit,  the 
discbarge  authority  may  order  the  discharge 
of  such  member  without  waiting  for  final 
disposition  of  such  appeal.  If  a  member 
Is  discharged  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  foregoing  sentence  and  his  conviction 
Is  reversed  on  appeal,  or  his  case  Is  returned 
for  retrial  and  Is  not  retired,  or  If  any  other 
action  Is  taken  on  appeal  which  results  In 
the  member  not  having  been  legally  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  he  shall  receive  all  pay. 
allowances,  and  other  benefits,  insofar  as 
practicable  he  would  have  received  had  he 
not  been  dlschan?ed.  The  Secretary  concerned 
shall,  m  any  case  In  which  an  undesirable 
discharge  was  Issued,  charge  such  discharge 
to  an  honorable  or  general  discharge,  as  war- 
ranted by  the  service  record  of  the  respond- 
ent; if  a  general  discharge  was  Issued  the 
Secretary  may  change  It  to  an  honorable 
discharge  if  the  service  record  of  the  re- 
spondent warrants  such  action 
■5  965.  Discharge  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Qdvernment 

"A  member  may  be  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  an  honorable  or  general  dis- 
charge as  warranted  by  his  service  record,  for 
reasons  other  than  those  prescribed  In  this 
chapter,  pursuant  to  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 

•§  966.  Review  of  administrative  discharge 
action 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  such  review  of  admin- 
istrative discharge  board  proceedings  and  of 
discharge  authority  actions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  determine  that  (1)  the  board 
proceedings  were  conducted  In  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner.  (2)  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  In  the  record  supports  the  findings 
of  the  board.  (3)  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  are  supported  by  the  findings.  (4) 
the  action  of  the  discharge  authority  was 
legal  and  appropriate,  and  (5)  all  procedures 
and  actions  were  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.  In  no  case  may  the 
decision  on  review  be  less  favorable  than  the 
action  ordered  by  the  discharge  authority 
The  regulations  shall  provide  that  no  dis- 
charge except  an  honorable  discharge  shall 
be  Issued  until  affirmed  upon  such  review 
and,  where  so  ordered  In  cases  reviewed  by 
It,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 


"(b)  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  for  the  review  under  section 
867(b)  (4)  of  this  title  (article  67(b) ) ,  by  the 
court  of  cases  arising  under  this  chapter, 
specifying  the  grounds  upon  which  such  a 
review  may  be  obtained  by  the  respondent 
or  the  sirmed  force  concerned  and  the  time 
within  which  any  such  review  must  be  re- 
quested. In  no  case  may  the  decision  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  be  less  favorable 
than  the  action  ordered  by  the  discharge  au- 
thority." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  subtitle  A  (relating  to  general 
military  law)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
13  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
■47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. .  801" 
the  following; 
"48.  Administrative  Discharge  Boards.-  941". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  II  of  subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately below 

■47.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice..  801" 
the  following; 
"48.  Administrative  Discharge  Boards.-  941" 

Sec.  4  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  867 
(article  67)  of  title  10.  United  States  Cod«- 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "all  cases"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  clauses  (1).  (2),  and  (3).  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "all  court-martial 
cases": 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word    and";  and 

(4)  adding  after  clause  (3  1  a  new  clause  as 
follows : 

"(4)  such  cases  arising  under  chapter  48 
of  this  title  as  are  authorized  for  review  pur- 
suant to  section  966(b)  of  such  chapter  and 
with  respect  to  which  (A)  respondents  have 
pertltloned  the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  for 
review  and  on  good  cause  shown  such  court 
has  granted  a  review,  or  (B)  the  armed  force 
concerned  has  ordered  sent  to  such  court 
for  review." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "case" 
In  the  first,  second,  and  third  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "c»urt-martlal  case" 
and  (2)  inserting  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "In  any 
case  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this 
section  which  Is  reviewed  upon  petition  of  a 
respondent,  the  court  shall  take  action  only 
with  resi>ect  to  Issues  of  law.  and  In  any  such 
case  ordered  sent  to  the  court  for  review  by 
the  armed  force  concerned,  the  court  shall 
take  action  only  with  respect  to  the  Issues  of 
law  raised  by  the  armed  force." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  is  aunended  by  striking  out 
"sentence"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial   case". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (f )  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"case"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court- 
m&rtlal  case". 

(e)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
"(h/"  and  adding  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(g)  After  It  has  acted  on  any  case  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  may  re- 
turn the  record  to  any  reviewing  officer  or 
body  designated  under  section  966(a)  of 
this  title  to  review  cases  arising  under  chap- 
ter 48  of  this  title  for  further  consideration 
or  action  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  court,  or  may,  in  any  case  appealed  by  a 
respondent,  return  the  record  to  such  officer 
or  body  designated  under  such  section  966(a) 
or  directly  to  the  appropriate  discharge  au- 
thority for  further  consideration  or  action 
In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  court." 

Sec.  5.   (a)  Subsection  870  (article  70)   of 


title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "in  a  court-martial  case"  Inunedl- 
ately  after  "shall  represent  the  accused". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "In  a  court-martial 
case"  Immediately  after  "The  accused  has 
the  right  to  be  represented." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(f)  App>eUate  counsel  shall  represent  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  a  respond- 
ent whose  case  Is  before  the  court  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  867(b)(4)  of 
this  title   (article  67(b)(4))  — 

"(1)  when  he  Is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
respondent; 

"(2)  when  the  armed  force  concerned  is 
represented  by  counsel; 

"(3)  when  the  armed  force  concerned  has 
sent  the  case  to  the  Court  of  MUltary  Ap- 
peals. 

A  respondent  has  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by 
civilian  counsel  If  provided  by  him. 

"(g)  The  armed  force  concerned  may  be 
represented  by  counsel  before  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  In  any  case  reviewed  by 
such  court  pursuant  to  section  867(b)  (4) 
of  this  title   (article  67(b)(4))." 

Sec.  6.  Section  801  (article  1)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows; 

"(13)  'Respondent'  means  a  member  of 
the  8Lrmed  forces  against  whom  administra- 
tive discharge  proceedings  have  been  initi- 
ated under  chanter  48  of  this  title." 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  «a)  of  section  266 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 48  of  this  title,  each". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  48  of  this  title,  each". 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  1161  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"(c)  No  commissioned  officer  may  be  dis- 
charged under  the  authority  of  sections  3814, 
3818,  6392.  6393.  8814.  8817.  or  8818  of  this 
title  or  under  section  321  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or 
security  (as  described  in  chapter  48  of  this 
title)  or  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable  except  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  48  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  1161  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"I  1161.  Commissioned    officers;     limitations 
on  dismissal  and  discharge". 

( c )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  59  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"1161.  Conunlssloned  officers:  limitations  on 
dismissal." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■1161.  Commissioned  officers;  limitations  on 
dismissal  and  discharge." 

Sec.  9.  Section  1162(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ai  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
48  and  other  provisions  of  this  title,  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  may  be  dis- 
charged at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  of 
this  title,  other  Reserves  may  be  discharged 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned." 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1163  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"An"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  48  of  this  title, 
an". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
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(c)  of  such  section  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(1)  be  Is  discharged  under  conditions 
oUxer  than  honorable  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proved sentence  of  a  court-martial  or  pur- 
suant to  the  approved  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  an  administrative  discharge 
board  appointed  under  chapter  48  of  this 
tiUe;  or 

"(2)  he  consents  to  a  discharge  under  con- 
ditions other  than  honorable  with  a  waiver 
of  proceedings  of  a  court-martial  or  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  board  (as  provided  in 
chapter  48  of  this  tlUe) ,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Sec.  11.  Section  11S5  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "No 
warrant  officer  may  be  discharged  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  or  section  1166  of 
this  title  for  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  secu- 
rity (as  described  In  chapter  48  of  this  title) 
or  discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable  except  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  48  of  this  title." 

Sec.  12.  Section  1166  of  tlOe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
burden  of  Justifying  the  separation  for  cause 
of  any  permanent  Regular  warrant  officer 
shall  be  on  the  armed  force  of  which  be  is 
a  member." 

Sec.  13,  (a)  Sections  3781,  3782,  and  3783 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"i  3781.  Selection  boards;  composition;  duties 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  officers  to  review  the 
record  of  any  commissioned  officer  on  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Regular  Army  to  determine 
whether  he  should,  because  the  performance 
of  his  duty  has  fallen  below  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  be  removed  from 
the  active  list. 

"5  3782.  Boards     of     Inquiry:     composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  comp»osed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  at 
such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  whenever 
such  action  has  been  recommended  by  a 
board  of  officers  ptirsuant  to  section  3781  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  of  Inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  3781 
of  this  title  to  support  a  reconmiendatlon 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a  fair 
and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine  whether 
the  officer  should  be  removed  from  the  ac- 
tive list. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the 
active  list,  It  shall  send  the  record  of  Its 
proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  is  closed.  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  3781  of  this  title. 
"S  3783.  Boards  of  review;  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  such  times  as 
he  may  prescribe,  to  review  the  records  of 
cases  of  officers  recommended  by  boards  of 
Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  vmder  section  3782  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence   before   the   board   of   inquiry   was 


sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officer's  removal  from  the  active  list,  It  shall 
send  Its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  tbe 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list, 
his  case  is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determina- 
tion, his  case  may  again  be  considered  under 
section  3781  of  this  tlUe." 

(b)  Section  3785  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Each": 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

"(1)  notified  in  writing,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board 
of  Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to 
determine  whether  he  should  be  renkoved 
from  the  active  list: ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections ; 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  this  title  (relating  to  admin- 
istrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  boards  of  Inquiry  convened  under 
section  3782  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Sections  3791.  3792.  and  3793 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"5  3791.  Selection  boards;  composition;  duties 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Anny  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  board  of  general  officers  to  re- 
view the  record  of  any  commissioned  officer 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  to 
determine  whether  he  should,  because  of 
moral  dereliction,  professional  dereliction,  or 
because  his  retention  is  not  clearly  consistent 
with  the  Interests  of  national  security,  be 
removed  from  the  active  list. 

"5  3792.  Boards  of  Inquiry;  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and 
make  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed 
from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
whenever  such  action  has  been  recommended 
by  a  board  of  officers  pursuant  to  section 
3791  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  of  Inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  3791 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recommAidatlon 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  the  board  of  inquiry  shall  conduct  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  officer  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the  ac- 
tive Hat,  It  should  send  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review. 

"■(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  deter- 
mination, his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  3791  of  this  title. 

""1 3793.  Boards  of  review;  composition; 
duties, 
'"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  such 
times  as  be  may  prescribe,  to  review  the  rec- 


ords of  cases  of  officers  reoommended  by 
boards  of  inquiry  for  removal  from  the  ac- 
tive list  of  the  Regvilar  Army  under  section 
3792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  tbe  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  tbe 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
ofBcer's  removal  from  the  active  list.  It  shall 
send  Its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

•'(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list, 
his  case  is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determination, 
his  case  may  again  be  considered  under  sec- 
tion 37S1  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  3785  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  iaiamended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""Each"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Each"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (I)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  notified  In  wriUng,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a 
board  of  Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held 
to  determine  whether  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  active  list;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  rtghts  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  this  title  (relating  to  admin- 
istrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  boards  of  Inquiry  convened  under 
section  3792  of  this  section. 

"'(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
Tor  cause  of  any  officer  from  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army  shall  be  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

Sec.  15.  Clause  (1)  of  section  3811(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  as  provided  in  chapter  48  of  this 
title;". 

Sec.  16.  Section  5864  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following;  "However,  no  officer 
may  be  discharged  under  authority  of  this 
section  unless  the  board  proceedings  con- 
ducted under  section  5862  of  this  title  were 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  procedural 
requirements  prescrlhed  In  chapter  48  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6407  oT  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(a)   Bach". 

(b)  Such  section  6407  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(b)  No  officer  shall  be  removed  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  for 
reasons  of  misconduct,  unfitness,  or  security 
pursuant  to  the  action  of  a  selection  board 
convened  under  chapter  543  of  this  title  un- 
less the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedural  requirements 
prescribed  in  chapter  48  of  this  title." 

(c)  Tbe  catchllne  of  such  section  6407  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

'5  6407.  Communication  with  s^ection 
board;  Justifying  removal  from  ac- 
tive list" 

(d)  "Hie  taJ>le  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  573  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"'6407.  Communication  with  selection  boca<d." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

""6407.  Communication  with  selection  board; 

Justifying    removal    from    active 

lUt." 
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Sac.  18.  («)  Seettona  8781.  8783,  and  8783 
at  tlU*  10.  Unltsd  StetM  Code,  ue  kmendad 
to  r«ad  M  follows: 

"1 8781.  Selaetlon  bourda;  oomposltloii: 
duUM 
"Tb«  8«eret«r7  of  tbe  Air  Poro*  may  at  any 
time  convaoe  a  board  of  officers  to  rerlaw  tbe 
record  of  any  eommlnloned  officer  on  tbe 
active  llat  at  tbe  Regiilar  Air  Faroe  Force  to 
determine  wbetber  b«  sbould,  because  tbe 
performance  of  bis  duty  baa  fallen  below 
standards  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary,  be  re- 
moved from  tbe  active  list. 

"18783.  Boards  of  Inquiry:  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  eacb  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers.  sbaU  be  convened  at 
such  pieces  as  tbe  Secret*ry  of  tbe  Air  Force 
may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence  and  make 
Ondlngs  aad  recommendations  wltb  respect 
to  wbetber  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from 
the  active  list  of  tbe  Regular  Air  Force  when- 
ever such  action  has  been  recomnMnded  by 
s  board  of  officers  pursuant  to  section  8781 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  tbe  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  8781 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recomniendatlon 
that  tbe  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  tbe  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a 
fair  and  Impartial  bearing  to  determine 
whether  tbe  officer  sbould  be  removed  from 
the  active  llstr. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the  ac- 
tive list,  It  shall  send  tbe  record  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  tbe  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  dJMe  of  that  deter- 
mination his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  8781  of  this  title. 

"1 8783.  Boards  of  review:  composition; 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  officers,  shall  be  convened  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  "re?crlbe.  to  review  the  records  of 
oases  of  officers  recommended  by  boctrds  of 
Inquiry  for  removal  from  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  section  8782  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  tbe 
case,  a  board  of  review  determlneo  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
officers  removal  from  the  active  list.  It  shall 
send  Its  recommendations  to  tbe  Secretary 
for  his  action. 

"(c)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
c»se.  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list,  his 
ca.se  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after  one 
year  from  the  daite  of  that  determination, 
his  case  may  again  be  considered  under  sec- 
tion 8781  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  8786  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Each"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)   Each"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  notified  In  writing,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a 
board  of  Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  wUl  be 
held  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  active  list;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  all  rights  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  chapter  48  of  this  title  (relating 
to  administrative  discharge  boards)  shaU  be 


applicable  to  boards  of  inquiry  convened  un- 
der section  8793  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Tbe  burden  of  justifying  tbe  re- 
moval for  cause  of  any  officer  from  tbe  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  shall  be  on  tbe 
Department  of  the  Air  Force." 

Sec.  19.  (a)   Sections  8791.  8792.  and  8793 
of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code    are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"I  8791.  Selection  boards:  composition;  duties 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  at 
any  time  convene  a  board  of  general  officers 
to  review  the  record  of  any  commissioned 
officer  on  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Air 
Force  to  determine  whether  he  should,  be- 
caijse  of  moral  dereliction,  professional  dere- 
liction, or  because  bis  retention  is  not  clear- 
ly consistent  with  the  Interests  of  national 
security,  be  removed  from  tbe  active  list. 
"18792.  Boards  of  inquiry:  composition: 
duties 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry,  each  composed  of 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  prescribe,  to  receive  evidence 
and  make  flndlngs  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  whether  an  officer  shall  be 
removed  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force  whenever  such  action  has  been 
recommended  by  a  board  of  officers  pursu- 
ant to  section  8791  of  this  title. 

■(b)  If  the  board  of  inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  of  officers  convened  under  section  8791 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recommendation 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  the  active 
list,  the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a 
fair  and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  officer  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  not  be  retained  on  the  ac- 
tive list.  It  shall  send  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  the  active 
list,  his  case  Is  closed  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  that  determi- 
nation, his  case  may  again  be  considered 
under  section  8791  oif  this  title. 
"5  8793.  Board  of  review:  ccmpoeltlon;  duties 

"(B)  Boards  of  review,  each  composed  at 
three  or  more  general  officers,  shall  be  con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at 
such  times  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  review 
the  records  of  cases  cf  officers  recommended 
by  boards  of  Inquiry  for  removal  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Air  Force  under 
section  8792  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If.  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
ca^e.  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  beard  of  Inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of 
the  officer's  removal  from  the  active  list. 
It  shall  send  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  cf  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  In- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  at  the 
removal  of  such  officer  from  the  active  list, 
his  case  Is  closed  However,  at  any  time 
after  one  year  from  the  date  cf  that  de- 
termination, his  caee  may  again  be  con- 
sidered under  section  8791  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  8795  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Inserttng 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Kach"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  notlHed  In  writing,  at  least  thirty  days 
befcre  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
Inquiry,  that  a  hearing  will  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  he  should  be  removed  from 
the  active  list;";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)    In  addition  to  the  rights  and  pro- 


cedures prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section,  all  rlgbU  and  procedures  prescribed 
in  chapter  48  of  this  tlUe  (relating  to  ad- 
ministrative discharge  boards)  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  boards  of  inquiry  convened  under 
section  8792  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  burden  of  Justifying  tbe  removal 
for  cause  of  any  ot&otr  from  tbe  active  list 
of  tbe  Regular  Air  Frrc«  shall  be  on  tbe 
Denartment  of  tbe  Air  Force." 

Sxc.  20.  Clause  (1)  of  section  8811(b)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  as  provided  in  chapter  48  of  thU 
title;". 

Sbc.  21.  (a)  Sections  321.  323.  and  333  of 
title  14.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"I  331.  Review  of  records  of  officers 

"Tbe  Secretary  may  at  any  time  convene  a 
board  of  officers  to  review  the  record  of  any 
officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Ouard  to  de- 
Urmlne  whether  such  officer  should  be  re- 
moved from  active  duty — 

"(1)  because  his  performance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  tbe  standards  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  or 

"(3)   because  at  moral  dereliction,  profes- 
sional dereliction,  or  because  his  retention 
on  active  duty  is  not  clearly  consistent  wltb 
the  interesU  of  national  security. 
"I  322.  Boards  of  inquiry 

"(a)  Boards  of  inquiry  shall  be  convened 
at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  receive  evidence  and  make  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
whether  an  officer  shall  be  removed  from  ac- 
tive duty  whenever  such  action  has  been 
recommended  by  a  board  of  officers  pursuant 
to  section  331  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  board  o*  inquiry  determines 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  before  the 
board  at  officers  convened  under  section  321 
of  this  title  to  support  a  recommendation 
that  the  officer  be  removed  from  active  duty, 
the  board  of  Inquiry  shall  conduct  a  fair 
and  Impartial  hearing  to  determine  whether 
the  officer  should  be  removed  from  active 
duty. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
tbe  officer  should  be  removed  from  active 
duty.  It  shall  send  the  record  of  lu  pro- 
ceedings to  a  board  of  review. 

"(d)  If  a  board  of  Inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  should  be  retained  on  active  duty, 
his  case  Is  closed.  However,  at  any  time  after 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  determination 
In  a  case  arising  under  section  331,  an  officer 
may  again  be  considered  for  removal  from 
active  duty. 

"{323.  Boards  of  review 

"(a)  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  review  the  records  of  cases  of  officers 
recommended  by  boards  of  Inquiry  for  re- 
moval from  active  duty. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  bo<u-d  of  review  determlnee  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  recommendation  of 
the  officer's  removal,  it  shall  send  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  for  bis  action. 

"(c)  If.  afUr  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
evidence  before  the  board  of  Inquiry  was  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  a  recommendation  of  the 
removal  of  such  officer,  his  case  Is  closed. 
However,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  tbe 
date  of  the  determination  in  a  case  arising 
under  section  321.  an  officer  may  again  be 
considered  for  removal  from  active  duty." 

(b)  Section  325  of  title  14.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Each"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Each": 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(1)    notified   In   writing,   at   least   thirty 
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days  before  tbe  bearing  of  his  case  by  a  board 
of  inquiry,  that  a  hearing  wUl  be  held  to  de- 
termine whether  be  should  be  removed  from 
active  duty.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  rlghU  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  all  rights  and  procedures  prescribed 
In  chapter  48  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  administrative  discharge  boards) , 
shall  be  applicable  to  boards  of  Inquiry  con- 
vened under  section  322  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Tbe  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal 
for  cause  of  any  officer  from  active  duty  in 
the  Reg^ar  Coast  Guard  shall  be  on  the 
Coast  Ouard." 

Sec.  22.  The  amendmenU  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  calendar  month  following  tbe 
month  in  which  it  Is  enacted. 


Sectionm,  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  ntay  be 
cited  as  "Tbe  Military  Administrative  Dis- 
charge Procedure  Act  of  1971." 

Section  2  adds  a  new  chapter  48.  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  prescribing  the  mini- 
mum procedural  due  process  applicable  in 
administrative  discharge  boards  considering 
discharges  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable.  ChapUr  48  conslsU  of  25  sections 
as  follows : 

Section  941  contains  the  definitions  appli- 
cable for  chapter  48. 

Section  942  makes  chapter  48  applicable 
to  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  whether 
in  active  sutus  or  serving  in  the  reserve 
forces. 

Section  943  provides  that  no  member  may 
be  discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
honorable  except  for  reasons  of  misconduct, 
unfitness,  or  security  and  that  discharges  for 
these  reasons  must  be  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  In  the  chapter. 

Section  944  defines  the  administrative  dis- 
charge board  as  a  factfinding  body  consist- 
ing of  three  or  more  officers  whose  duty  It 
is  to  conduct  a  fair  and  Impartial  hearing, 
receive  evidence,  find  facts  based  upon  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  and  recommend 
on  tbe  basis  of  the  evidence  and  the  fSMrte 
found,  whether  a  member  should  be  retained 
or  discharged  from  the  armed  forces.  The 
board  Is  also  to  recommend  tbe  type  of  dis- 
charge and  to  specify  reasons  for  Its  recom- 
mendations. 

Section  945  authorizes  the  President,  the 
SecreUry  of  each  service  and  officers  desig- 
nated by  them  as  appointing  authorities  to 
appoint  boards.  Members  of  the  board  are  re- 
quired to  be  officers  of  mature  judgment  and 
temperament.  Officers  who  have  participated 
In  previous  hearings  at  which  the  member 
was  a  respondent  may  not  be  members. 

Section  946  permlU  the  appointment  of  a 
legally  qualified  adviser  to  tbe  board  when 
the  case  presents  legal  or  other  questions  of 
such  complexity  as  to  make  the  presence  of 
a  legal  advisor  advisable  or  when  the  board 
or  the  respondent  so  requests.  The  appoint- 
ing authority  Is  directed  to  comply  with  the 
request  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons 
for  refusing.  A  sutement  of  the  reasons  must 
be  Included  In  the  record  if  the  request  is 
not  granted. 

Section  947  requires  the  appointment  of 
leg^ly  qualified  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
The  member  may  have  military  counsel  of 
his  own  choice  if  reasonably  available  and 
may  also  retain  civilian  counsel  at  his  own 
expense. 

Section  948  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
a  non-voting  recorder  to  present  evidence  to 
the  board  and  to  keep  a  record  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section  949  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  reporters  to  record  the  proceedings  and 
testimony  presented  at  the  hearing. 

Section   960  authorizes   the   SecreUry  ot 


Defense  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  implementing  chapter  48.  Tbe  Secretary 
of  Transporution  is  similarly  auttK>rlzed  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  Coast  Ouard  wben  It 
Is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  tbe  Navy. 
The  section  sUtes  that  the  procedural  safe- 
guards established  by  chapter  48  are  to  be 
considered  mlnlmums  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  grant  additional  procedural  safe- 
guards to  respondents.  Tbe  rules  are  to  be 
as  uniform  as  possible  and  are  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress. 

Section  951  parallels  section  837  at  title  10 
(article  37  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice)  in  prohibiting  imiffx>per  interfer- 
ence with  the  independence  and  impartiality 
of  disobarge  boards,  couru  ot  Inquiry  and 
military   commissions. 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  any  reprimand 
of  a  board  because  of  the  findings  or  recom- 
mendations arrived  at  In  a  case.  Oeneral  in- 
structions relating  to  tbe  duties  and  respon- 
albilities  of  board  members  are  permitted. 

Subsection  (b)  problblto  coercion  or  im- 
proper Influencing  of  boards  with  a  view  to 
affecting  the  Impartiality  of  tbe  proceedings. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion punlslbable  as  a  court-martial  offense. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  tbe  evaluation  of 
a  member's  performance  as  a  board  member 
for  purposes  of  promot4on  or  assignment. 
Also,  the  zeal  with  which  oounsel  represents 
a  respondent  may  nort  be  regarded  as  an 
adverse  factor  for  promotion  or  assignment. 

Section  952  requires  that  15  days  notice  be 
given  to  a  member  against  whom  administra- 
tive discharge  proceedings  have  been  initi- 
ated. The  notice  must  inform  him  of  his 
rtgbts  to  have  legal  counsel  to  present  evi- 
dence and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses, 
and  to  remain  silent  if  he  chooses.  Tbe  no- 
tice musit  also  Inform  him  of  the  nature  of 
the  action  contemplated,  tbe  charges  and 
evidence  against  him,  the  names  of  prospec- 
tive government  witnesses,  the  applicable 
regulations,  and  tbe  possible  consequences 
of  the  proceedings. 

Section  963  requires  that  the  parenU  of 
respondents  less  than  21  years  old  must  be 
notified  of  the  initiation  of  discharge  action. 
Such  notice  Is  also  to  be  sent  when  the  re- 
spondent Is  over  21  but  Is  considered  unable 
to  afipreclate  the  nature  of  the  action  being 
taken. 

Section  964  requires  that  counsel  be  sent 
copies  of  all  notices  and  other  information 
sent  to  the  respondent. 

Section  956(a)  provides  that  a  written 
««lver  of  the  right  to  a  board  may  be  made 
only  after  consultation  with  couns^.  The 
waiver  Is  not  valid  If  made  within  24  hours 
of  notice  under  section  952.  The  appointing 
authority  may  also  reject  a  waiver  IJT  he  de- 
termines  that   It   was   Improvldently   made. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  appointing  au- 
thority to  deem  a  waiver  of  a  board  hearing 
to  have  been  made  If  a  respondent  in  civil 
confinement  or  absent  without  official  leave 
falls  to  respond  within  30  days  of  notice. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  a  respondent  to 
resign  or  be  discharged  for  tbe  good  of  tbe 
service  If  he  so  requesU  in  writing  after 
consultation  with  counsel.  The  discharge 
awarded  may  be  honorable  or  under  hon- 
orable conditions  If  such  is  warranted  in 
tbe  InteresU  of  Justice.  An  undesirable  dis- 
cbarge may  not  be  awarded  if  the  grounds 
alleged  for  board  action  would  not  have 
supported  such  a  discharge. 

Section  956  requires  that  all  proceedings 
of  the  board  be  recorded  and  that,  except 
when  the  board  deliberates  or  votes,  they 
occur  In  the  presence  of  counsel,  the  re- 
spondent, and  tbe  legal  advisor  if  one  has 
been  deuiled.  Only  the  voting  members  of 
the  board  may  be  present  when  tbe  board 
deliberates  or  votes.  Tbe  board  may  hear  tbe 
case  in  absentia  only  wben  tbe  respondent 
Is  represented  by  qualified  counsel. 

Section  957  provides  for  challenges  to 
board   members  only  for  cause.  Challenges 


are  deUrmined  by  the  other  members  of  tbe 
board  wben  no  legal  advisor  has  been  de- 
taUed. 

Section  968  requires  members  of  the 
board,  counsel  and  reporter  to  take  an  oath 
to  perform  their  duties  faithfully.  Witnesses 
are  examined  under  oath. 

Section  959  prohlbiu  the  admission  into 
evidence  of  acU  occurring  more  than  three 
years  prior  to  the  order  appointing  the 
board  or  prior  to  tbe  current  enlistment  cm- 
tour  of  duty  of  the  respondent,  whichever 
Is  longer.  However,  evidence  of  fraud  or  mia- 
represenUtlon  affecting  the  current  enlist- 
ment Is  admissible  if  the  service  could  not 
have  discovered  tbe  misrepresenution  or 
fraud. 

Subsection  (c)  prohlblte  Introduction  of 
evidence  of  acte  or  omissions  which  were  the 
subject  of  a  previous  court-martial  or  civil 
trial  which  resulted  In  acquittal  or  for  which 
the  rule  against  double  jeopardy  prevenU 
a  second  trial. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  any  evidence 
admitted  must  be  relevant,  matertal,  and 
probative.  It  prohlblte  any  ex-parte  evidence 
and  Introduction  of  investigative  reporto  un- 
less a  copy  has  been  furnished  to  tbe  re- 
spondent in  advance  and  tbe  investigating 
officer  is  available  for  examination  as  a 
witness.  Matter  deleted  from  tbe  report  for 
security  may  not  be  shown  to  the  board. 
Tbe  report  may  not  be  Introduced  If  de- 
letions have  subsUntlally  reduced  ite 
evidential  value. 

Section  960(a)  granU  equal  rigbte  to  the 
respondent  to  obuin  witnesses  and  evidence 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Secre- 
Ury of  Defense.  Subpoena  power  is  author- 
ized. 

Subsection  (b)  permlU  tbe  taking  of  depo- 
sitions upon  reasonable  notice  unless  for- 
bidden upon  good  cause.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  to  issue  regulations  governing 
the  Uklng  of  depositions. 

Subsection  (c)  grante  tbe  respKindent  the 
right  to  submit  any  sworn  or  unsworn  sute- 
ment In  his  own  defense  and  to  submit  to 
examination  under  oath  if  he  chooses.  Cross- 
examination  of  all  witnesses  and  examina- 
tion of  all  documents  and  other  evidence 
submitted  is  permitted  respondent  and  coun- 
sel. 

Section  961  provides  that  all  rulings,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  of  the  board. 
When  a  legal  advisor  Is  deUUed,  he  rules 
on  the  admissibility  of  evidence,  on  motions 
and  on  challenges  for  cause. 

Section  962  requires  that  a  record  be  kept 
oi  all  proceedings  and  that  a  copy  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  respondent.  The  record  must 
be  verbatim  In  cases  of  undesirable  dls- 
chargto  and  In  all  other  cases  where  ordered 
by  tbe  appointing  authority,  required  by 
regulations,  or  where  required  for  a  fair  and 
Impartial  review  of  the  board  proceedings. 

Section  963(a)  authorizes  tbe  appointing 
authority  to  approve  the  flndlngs  of  the 
board  If  he  determines  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
m  the  record.  He  may  disapprove  the  dis- 
charge recommended  and  Issue  a  higher 
tjrpe  of  discharge  or  order  a  new  hearing  if 
he  deUrmines  the  exisUnce  of  error  prej- 
udicial to  the  respondent,  or  In  the  In- 
teresU of  justice.'  He  may  not  approve  flnd- 
lngs or  recommendations  of  the  new  board 
less  favorable  to  tbe  respondent  if  tbe  evi- 
dence presented  Is  substantially  tbe  same  as 
that  presented  In  the  earlier  hearing.  The  au- 
thority may  also  reUtn  tbe  member  or  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  a  discharge.  The  basis 
for  the  discharge  may  be  changed,  but  no 
discharge  recommended  on  the  grounds  of 
unsviltablllty  may  be  changed  to  tbe  grounds 
of  unfitness  or  misconduct. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  when  a  board 
recommends  tbe  reUntion  of  tbe  respond- 
ent, the  case  is  closed,  and  no  subsequent 
board  may  again  consider  tbe  charges  If  tbe 
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evidence  presented  la  subetantUUy  tbe  aame 
as  that  presented  earlier. 

Subsection  (c)  permits  a  subsequent  board 
xinllmlted  by  previous  flndlngs  or  recom- 
mendations only  If  fraudulent  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  respondent  formed  tbe  basis 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  findings  of  the 
first  board. 

Section  904(a)  preacribea  the  standards  for 
the  types  of  dIachM-ges  permitted. 

Subseettoo  (t>)  pcovldes  that  a  member 
discharged  for  unsultablUty  may  receive  an 
hoiujrable  or  general  discharge  based  upon 
his  military  record  oooaklared  In  ohe  light 
of  his  mental  and  physical  capaMllttes. 

Subsection  (c)  autbortass  an  undealiMble 
discharge  on  the  grotinds  at  misconduct  after 
a  civil  conviction  for  a  crime  involving  nar- 
cotics or  s«xual  perversion,  where  State  laiw 
authorises  imprisonment  fcx'  one  year  or 
more;  after  convlotlon  of  a  crime  classified 
as  a  felony  under  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
or  the  District  of  CMumMa  Code,  or  for 
which  the  Uniform  Code  of  Ullltary  Justice 
authorizes  the  award  of  a  punitive  discharge; 
or  after  conviction  of  a  crime  of  sexual  per- 
version for  whldi  the  respondent  was  adjudi- 
cated a  Juvenile  oCender. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  a  discharge  for 
misconduct  for  unautborlzad  absence  of 
more  than  one  year  or  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation at  the  time  o<  enlistment  which 
If  known  at  the  time  would  have  resulted  in 
the  rejection  of  the  member  by  the  service. 
Subsection  (e)  authorizes  an  undesirable 
discharge  on  the  grounds  of  unfitness  based 
upon  frequent  involvement  with  authorities, 
6ex\ial  perversion,  a  pattern  of  shirking  du- 
ties, or  a  pattern  of  dishonorable  failure  to 
pay  debts. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  an  undesirable 
discharge  on  the  grounds  of  security. 

Subsection  (g)  permits  the  issuance  of  a 
discharge  other  than  undesirable  in  caaes 
where  the  respondent  has  received  a  personal 
decoration  by  his  service,  or  where  other- 
wise warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Subsection  (h)  prohibits  tbe  execution  of 
a  discharge  for  misconduct  for  civil  convic- 
tion if  an  appeal  Is  still  pending  unless  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  service  cer- 
tifies that  the  appeal  is  frivolous  or  without 
merit.  If  a  discharge  Is  executed  prior  to  the 
final  disposition  of  tbe  appeal  and  the  ap- 
peal later  results  in  the  member  not  having 
been  legally  convicted  of  a  felony,  he  must 
receive  all  pay  and  benefits  he  would  have 
received  if  he  was  not  so  discharged.  An 
undesirable  discharge  so  Issued  shall  be 
changed  to  a  general  or  honorable  discharge, 
and  a  general  discharge  may  be  changed  to 
an  honorable  discharge  if  warranted  by  tbe 
individual's  record. 

Section  996  autborlaes  honorable  or  gen- 
eral discharges  based  upon  grounds  other 
than  those  prescribed  In  this  ch^ter.  as 
prescribed  by  law  or  provided  in  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Section  990  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Issue  regulations  providing  for  tbe 
review  of  discharge  actions  to  determine  that 
all  proceedings  were  fair  and  impartial  and 
that  they  were  conducted  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  chapter.  No  decision  on  re- 
view may  be  leas  favorable  than  the  action 
ordered  by  the  discharge  authority.  Review 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeids  may  be 
obtained.  No  decision  upon  review  by  tbe 
Court  may  be  less  favorable  than  the  action 
ordered  by  the  discharge  authority. 

Section  3  conforms  the  table  of  chapters 
of  subtitle  A.  title  10.  United  States  Code 
to  the  changes  made  by  the  addition  of 
chapter  48. 

Section  4(a)  amends  section  867  of  title 
10  to  provide  for  review  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  of  cases  in  which  petition 
for  review  Is  made  under  section  900  ( b  I . 

Subsection  ( b)  limits  review  of  such  eases 
to  Issues  of  law  specified  in  the  grant  of  re- 
view or  raised  by  the  armed  force. 


Subsection  (c)  specifies  that  eases  reviewed 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  reviewing  authority  specified 
by  section  900(a)  for  further  consideration  or 
action  In  accordance  with  the  decialon  of  the 
court. 

The  other  si*beectlons  of  section  4  make 
technical  changes  in  accordance  with  these 
provisions. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  amendment  oi 
section  807(b)  (4)  to  authorize  the  represen- 
tation by  appellate  military  counsel  of  re- 
spondents whose  cases  are  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals. 

Section  0  adds  the  definition  of  "reqx»d- 
ent"  to  section  801. 

Section  7  makes  section  200  of  title  10.  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  boards  for  ap- 
pointment, protnotton,  demotion  and  invol- 
untary rrteaaa  of  Reserves,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  48. 

Section  8  amends  section  1161  of  title  10. 
relating  to  «<i«nrn«Mi»  of  commissioned  olB- 
oera,  to  provide  that  no  commissioned  offlcer 
may  be  discharged  for  reasons  of  misconduct, 
unfitness,  or  seciirity  under  conditions  other 
than  honorable,  except  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 48. 

Sections  9-11  amend  sections  1101-1166  of 
title  10  to  make  discharges  under  those  pro- 
visions subject  to  provisions  of  chapter  48. 

Section  13  amends  section  1100  of  title  10 
to  require  that  In  actions  oonalderlng  the 
separation  of  regular  warrant  officers  tbe  bur- 
den of  Justifying  the  separation  is  on  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Section  13  amends  sections  3781,  3783. 
3783  and  3786  of  title  10  to  require  that  in 
the  proceedings  of  selection  boards,  boards 
of  inquiry,  and  boards  of  review  considering 
the  removal  of  regular  rommlsslooed  officers 
because  of  substandard  performance  of  duty, 
the  burden  of  Justifying  the  removal  Is  on 
the  government.  All  rights  and  procedures 
set  forth  in  chapter  48  govern  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Sections  14-15  make  similar  changes  with 
respect  to  such  boards  considering  the  remov- 
al of  general  officers. 

Section  10-30  make  similar  changes  in  the 
sections  of  title  10  concerning  analogous  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force. 

Section  31  amends  sections  331-333,  and 
336  of  tlUe  14,  United  States  Code,  to  make 
«imiiar  changes  In  analogous  proceedings  In 
the  Coast  Guard. 

Section  33  provides  that  tbe  amendments 
made  by  the  Act  are  to  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  it  is  enacted. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2251 .  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Presi- 
dent notify  Congress  of  his  intention  to 
exercise  certain  special  authorities  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

NOTICZ   TO    CONCaZaS    OF   FORKIGN    IfnJTABT   OB 
BCONOMIC     ASSISTANCC    TaANSFXaS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  re- 
q^iire  the  President  to  give  Congress  ad- 
vance notice  of  money  transfers  within 
the  foreign  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  by  the  so- 
called  "flexibility"  written  into  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  The  President  now 
has  authority  to  shift  large  amounts  of 
money  programed  for  one  country  to 
another  country,  with  the  proviso  that 
he  notify  Congress  within  30  days. 

Thus,  the  law  as  presently  written  al- 
lows the  administration  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant commitment  to  a  foreign  coun- 


try without  including  either  the  Congress 
or  the  public  In  the  debate. 

Under  this  authority,  the  administra- 
tion shifted  nearly  1 100  million  to  the 
Cambodia  Oovemment  during  1970.  The 
largest  portion  of  this  transfer  was  made 
before  the  1970  elections,  but  Congress 
was  not  notified  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember. 

I  firmly  believe  that  such  a  large  com- 
mitment of  n.S.  Oovemment  funds  to 
Cambodia  should  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed in  advance,  for  it  involved  a  sig- 
nlflcant  step  tow«ird  our  becoming  en- 
tangled in  that  country. 

Then  in  December  1970,  the  adminis- 
tration came  to  Congress  for  a  large  sup- 
plemental foreign  aid  appropriation,  and 
we  were  asked  to  vote  mraiey  for  those 
other  aid  programs  tram  which  money 
had  been  borrowed  In  order  to  send  the 
nearly  $100  million  to  Cambodia. 

Frankly,  I  was  disturbed  by  the  whcde 
process,  and  that  is  why  In  December 
I  Introduced  with  Senator  Symington  an 
amendment  requiring  the  President  to 
give  the  Congress  advance  notice  of  aid 
increases  in  Cambodia.  Happily,  the 
Case-Symington  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  CcHigress  and  then  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

But  in  the  case  of  Cambodia,  almost 
all  the  horses  had  escaped  by  the  time  we 
got  around  to  closing  the  bam  door. 

So  in  the  future,  I  am  proposing  that 
the  President  give  the  Congress  30  days 
advance  notice — or  10  days  in  case  of  an 
emergency — before  he  shifts  scheduled 
levels  of  foreign  military  or  economic  as- 
sistance funds  to  any  country. 

If  decisions  are  to  be  made  that  affect 
our  country's  foreign  policy,  let  them  be 
made  with  full  congressional  and  public 
knowledge  prior  to  the  event— not  30 
days  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  2361 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  sectlop 
662  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901.  ar 
added  by  section  8  of  the  Special  Porelgi 
Assistance  Act  of  1971.  is  amended  to  read  a» 
follows : 

"Sac.  662.  Limitation  Upon  Kserctse  of 
Special  Authorities. — The  President  shall  not 
exercise  any  special  authority  granted  to  him 
under  secUon  606(a).  610(a).  or  614(a)  of 
this  Act  unless  the  President,  at  least  thirty 
days  (or  10  days  if  he  certifies,  in  addition, 
that  the  national  interest  requires  it)  prior 
to  the  date  he  intends  to  exercise  any  such 
authority,  notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  in  writing 
of  each  such  intended  exercise,  the  section  of 
this  Act  under  which  such  authority  Is  to 
be  exercised,  and  the  Justification  for,  and  the 
extent  of.  the  exercise  of  such  authority.". 

Sac.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  606(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
repealed. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  2252.  A  bUl  limiting  the  total  amount 
of  excess  defense  articles  that  all  Oov- 
emment agencies  may  make  available  to 
foreign  countries; 
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S.  2253.  A  bill  to  require  specific  con- 
gressional authorization  before  funds 
may  be  made  available  to  finance  mili- 
tary operations  outside  the  borders  of 
the  country  of  the  government  or  person 
receiving  such  funds ;  and 

S.  2254.  A  bill  to  limit  all  Government 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  use  of  fimds 
for  certain  activities  conducted  outside 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

INCREASED    CONGRESSIONAL    CONTROL    OVER    CER- 
TAIN CIA  AND  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  lately  about  the  effort  of  Con- 
gress to  reassert  and  redefine  its  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  For 
myself,  I  am  scarcely  at  all  interested  in 
this  as  an  exercise  in  congressional  self- 
aggrandizement.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  means  of  forcing  our 
Government  to  conduct  foreign  policy  in 
the  open  so  that  the  public  may  know 
what  is  going  on  and  have  the  controlling 
voice  in  important  decisions. 

In  a  moment  I  shall  mention  briefiy 
several  measures  I  am  introducing  to 
allow  Congress  to  exercise  increased  con- 
trol over  certain  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — CIA — and  Defense  Department 
programs. 

My  purpose  is  to  place  some  outside 
control  on  what  has  been  the  free  wheel- 
ing operation  of  the  executive  branch 
in  carrying  on  foreign  policy  and  even 
waging  foreign  wars. 

To  be  perfectly  honest,  our  system  has 
gotten  out  of  whack,  and  it  is  time  to 
restore  a  better  balance. 

The  Constitution  does  not  give  the 
President  authority  to  declare  a  secret 
war,  and  I  do  not  accept  that  there  are 
any  precedents  in  our  history  which 
would  permit  him  now  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  our  recent  history  in  South- 
east Asia  shows  that  wars  approved  by 
simply  a  handful  of  presidential  advisers 
may  well  be  not  only  unconstitutional 
but  relatively  unsuccessful,  too. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  was  shocked  by 
the  cynical  manipulation  of  our  political 
processes  revealed  in  the  New  York  Times 
account  of  the  McNamara  study  on  the 
origins  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe  that 
our  countrj'  should  not  go  to  war  as  part 
of  a  carefully  plotted  scenario  which 
involves  secret  attacks  on  the  other 
side — some  apparently  with  the  aim  of 
provoking  retaliation  against  us  and  our 
allies.  This  approach  has  no  place  in  our 
open  society. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an  extended 
post  mortem  on  Vietnam,  however.  Our 
primary  task  should  not  be  to  engage  in 
recriminations  or  assign  blame,  but  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  That  is  why. 
last  year  and  earlier  this  week.  I  voted 
for  the  Hatfield-McGovern  proposal  to 
set  a  definite  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnam  war.  as  least  during  the 
last  several  years,  has  been  waged  es- 
sentially in  Uie  open.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  for  the  war  in  neighboring  Laos. 
A  top  American  diplomat  was  quoted  re- 
cently by  the  Washington  Star  as  saying : 

What  we  are  doing  here  In  Laos  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  our  kind  of  society.  We  are 
fighting  a  war  by  covert  means  and  an  open 
society  cannot  tolerate  that. 


I  agree  with  this  diplomat's  appraisal, 
and  consequently  I  have  done  everything 
I  can  to  bring  the  facts  on  the  war  In 
Laos  before  the  American  public. 

For  example.  I  stated  several  weeks 
ago  that  there  apparently  was  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Thai  Governments  for  the  financing  and 
support  through  CIA  of  thousands  of 
Thai  troops  in  Laos.  Only  when  the  ad- 
ministration became  aware  of  my  speech 
did  the  Senate  receive  any  kind  of  ex- 
planation of  what  was  going  on.  And  the 
explanation  was  incomplete  and  partially 
inaccurate  despite  its  secret  classification 
which  prevented  it  from  being  made 
known  to  the  public. 

Even  today,  the  Government  tries  to 
maintain  a  th'ck  veil  of  secrecy  over  some 
of  its  programs  in  Laos.  Every  so  often 
news  trickles  out  in  driblets  as  an  ener- 
getic newspaperman  digs  out  a  story  or  a 
Government  ofllcial  leaks  out  a  revela- 
tion. 

But  essentially,  we  are  only  told  things 
after  they  have  somehow  gotten  into  the 
public  realm,  despite  the  $350  odd  mil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  funds  which  are  being 
spent  annually  in  Laos,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  estimated  $2  billion  annual  cost  of 
U.S.  air  activity  over  Laos. 

Successive  administrations  have  been 
able  to  carry  on  the  secret  war  in  Laos, 
as  they  did  earlier  in  Vietnam,  by  use 
of  that  vast  billion  dollar  treasure  chest 
which  Congress  has  appropriated,  but 
never  controlled,  for  discretionary  intel- 
ligence and  military  programs.  And  the 
U.S.  (jovemment  agency  assigned  to 
carrying  out  the  administration's  poli- 
cies such  as  the  nmning  of  the  30,000- 
man  Secret  Army — Armee  Clandestine — 
and  the  funding  of  Thai  troops  has  usu- 
ally been  the  CIA. 

I  do  not  direct  criticism  against  the 
CIA,  for  it  has  only  been  following  orders 
issued  by  several  Presidents.  I  simply 
question  whether  a  secret  intelligence 
organization  should  be  assigned  a  war- 
making  role  abroad.  Certainly  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  orig- 
inally voted  to  establish  CIA. 

So  I  come  to  my  three  proposals  to 
limit  the  Executive's  authority  to  wage  a 
secret  war.  These  are  not  all-inclusive, 
but  they  are  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
questions  of  the  circumvention  of  con- 
gressional intent  and  the  hiring  of  mer- 
cenaries. The  specific  proposals  are: 

First.  A  bill  to  extend  the  limitations 
which  now  apply  to  the  use  by  the  De- 
fense Department  of  its  funds  overseas 
to  all  U.S.  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing CIA.  This  would  prevent  the  circum- 
vention of  congressional  intent  in  the 
funding  of  activities  such  as  the  Thai 
troops  in  Laas  through  CIA  rather  than 
through  more  open  Government  agen- 
cies. It  would  also  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Cooper-Church  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  American  troops  or 
advisers  in  Cambodia  could  be  skirted  by 
using  CIA  personnel. 

Second.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  funding 
by  any  U.S.  Government  agency  of  mili- 
tary operations  by  any  country  outside 
its  borders  without  specific  congressional 
authorization.  This  would  eliminate  the 
confusing  trail  of  Thais  in  Laos,  Cam- 
bodians in  Laos,  and  even  Thais  in  Cam- 


bodia. It  would  not  affect  the  present 
programs  for  U.S.  payments  to  Koreans, 
Thais,  and  Filipinos  in  Vietnam,  since 
Congress  has  specifically  voted  money  for 
these  troops.  My  bill  would,  however,  re- 
quire the  administration  to  inform  the 
Congress,  on  a  confidential  basis,  if  nec- 
essary, of  the  details  of  any  agreements 
with  foreign  governments  to  finance  their 
military  operations  abroad.  I  would  hope 
this  would  prevent  our  Government  from 
offering  lavish  inducements  to  foreign 
governments  in  return  for  the  use  of 
their  troops.  As  you  may  remember,  it 
was  revealed  last  year  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  some  cases  had  been  secretly 
paying  Koreans  and  Thais  in  Vietnam 
higher  levels  of  combat  pay  than  were 
being  paid  to  American  troc^Js  fighting 
in  the  same  country. 

Third.  A  bill  to  extend  existing  limita- 
tions on  the  use  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  surplus  military  materiel  to  all 
Government  agencies.  I  make  this  pro- 
posal because  of  reports  I  have  received 
of  the  relatively  unrestricted  use  of  sur- 
plus materiel  by  CIA,  I  have  no  means  of 
verifying  these  reports,  but  if  they  are  un- 
true, my  bill  would  not  interfere  with 
any  existing  Government  programs. 

The  three  proposals  I  have  outlined 
would  serve  to  ^ug  some  loopholes  in 
the  law.  Of  course,  they  would  by  no 
means  close  them  all.  The  Elxecutive  can 
find  ways  to  skirt  almost  any  prohibition 
if  it  is  so  inclined.  The  solution  to  the 
problem  lies,  in  the  long  run.  not  in  a 
tighter  drafting  of  the  law  but  in  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Executive  of  Congress 
and  the  public  as  partners  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  peoples'  vital  business. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  and  the  essence  of  a 
democracy  is  the  participation  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  the 
decisions  which  affect  their  very  naticHiaJ 
existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S    2252 
A  bill   limiting  the  total  amount  of  excess 

defense     articles     that     all     Oovemment 

agencies    may    make   available   to   foreign 

countries 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  and  second  sentences  of  section  8  (a) 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  January  12,  1971  (Pub. 
L.  91-672;  84  Stat.  2054).  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  the  value  of  any  excess 
defense  article  granted  to  a  foreign  country 
or  International  organization  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  expenditure  made  from 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  for  military  assistance  Un- 
less such  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment certifies  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  that  the  excess  defense 
article  it  Is  ordering  is  not  to  be  transferred 
by  any  means  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  when  an  order  Is 
placed  for  a  defense  article  whose  stock  status 
is  excess  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal 
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to  the  value  thereof  ahall  (1)  be  reserred 
and  transferred  to  a  suspense  account,  (3) 
remain  In  the  suspense  account  until  the 
excess  defense  article  Is  either  delivered  to 
a  foreign  country  or  International  organiza- 
tion or  the  order  therefor  Is  cancelled,  and 
( 3 )  be  transferred  from  the  suspense  account 
to  (A)  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  upon 
delivery  of  such  article  or  (B)  to  the  military 
assistance  appropriation  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  upon  cancellation  of  the  order." 

S.  22S3 
A  bill  to  require  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization before  funds  may  be  made 
available  to  finance  military  operations 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
government  or  person  receiving  such 
funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new  section: 

•Sec.  511.  Limitations  on  Availability  of 
Funds  for  Military  Operations. —  (a)  No 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  under  any 
provisions  of  law  shall  t)e  made  available  by 
any  means  by  any  officer,  employee,  or  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  any  military  operations 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
government  or  person  receiving  such  funds 
unless  Congress  specifically  authorizes  the 
malting  of  funds  available  for  such  purpose 
and  designates  the  area  where  military  op- 
erations financed  by  such  funds  may  be 
undertaken  outside  such  borders. 

■■(b)  Upon  requesting  Congress  to  make 
any  such  authorization,  the  President  shall 
provide  to  Congress  a  copy  of  any  agreement 
proposed  to  be  entered  Into  with  any  such 
government  or  person  and  the  complete  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  military  operation.  Up- 
on such  authorization  by  Congress  the 
President  shall  provide  a  copy  of  any  such 
agreement  and  thereafter  of  all  plans  and 
details  of  such  operation.' 

S.  2254 
A  bill  to  limit  all  Government  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  funds  for  certain  ac- 
tivities    conducted     outside     the     United 
States 

Be  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(ai  of  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  (84  Stat.  1943)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  '■None  of  the  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  provide  military  or 
paramilitary  Instruction  or  training  assist- 
ance to  or  for  Cambodian  military  or  para- 
military forces  In  Cambodia  through  advisers 
paid  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  with 
funds  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment." 

Sec.  2.  Section  401<a)  of  Public  Law 
89-367,  approved  March  13.  1966  (80  Stat. 
37).  as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1 ) .  after  "to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  ",  the 
following:  "or  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States':   and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  Introductory  mat- 
ter preceding  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  such  section,  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States",  the  following:  "or  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States". 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  2258.  A  bill  to  permit  coordination 
and  cooperation  in  accelerated  research 


and  development  of  devices  and  equip- 
ment to  meet  government  standards  for 
motor  vehicle  exhaust  emissions  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MOTOI    VXHICUE    AIK    POIXUTtON    CONTKOL 
ACCELEKATION    ACT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  leading  domestic  and  for- 
eign automobile  manufacturers  reported 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
on  the  progress  they  are  making  in  the 
control  of  automotive  emissions.  What 
they  had  to  say  added  up  to  a  discourag- 
ing outlook  for  the  prospects  of  comply- 
ing with  the  Federal  emissions  standards 
set  by  Congress  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  progress  to 
report  in  reducing  emissions  below 
today's  levels.  Some  companies  were 
hopeful  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet 
the  1975  standarils  on  hydrocarbons  and 
carbon  monoxide.  None  of  them,  how- 
ever, could  say  so  with  any  certainty,  and 
none  of  them  could  see  more  than  the 
barest  possibility  of  meeting  the  1976 
standard  for  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

From  this  progress  report  we  can  draw 
only  one  realistic  conclusion:  The  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  gaining  on  the 
needed  technology  but  losing  their  race 
against  the  clock.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  clock  by  which  the  automobile 
industry  must  work,  owing  to  lead  times, 
is  set  months  and  years  ahead  of  ours. 
For  efficient  production — which  means 
lower  costs  to  consumers — 1975  model 
designs  must  be  locked  up  by  approxi- 
mately one  short  year  from  now. 

Accordingly,  it  is  increasingly  evident 
that  we  are  rushing  headlong  toward  an 
unpalatable  choice  between,  first,  an 
extension  of  the  deadline  for  meeting  the 
Clean  Air  Act  standards,  or  second,  a 
crippling  of  automobile  production  with 
the  attendant  consequences  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  automobile-oriented 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  minimize  the  neces- 
sity for  making  that  difficult  choice  by 
maximizing  the  automobile  industry's 
chances  of  meeting  the  Clean  Air  Act 
standards  on  schedule. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  major 
American  automobile  manufacturers  are 
now  working  in  willful  ignorance  of  each 
other's  emissions  research  under  a  con- 
sent decree  which  prohibits  them  from 
exchanging  technical  information  relat- 
ing to  emissions  hardware.  The  consent 
decree  stems  from  a  1969  Justice  Depart- 
ment antitrust  charge,  stoutly  denied  by 
the  companies,  that  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts constituted  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  per- 
mit accelerated  development  of  effective 
air  pollution  control  devices  through  a 
limited  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws 
which  would  allow  the  auto  manufac- 
turers to  disclose  to  one  another  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  and  thereby  find 
quicker  solutions  to  automotive  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  exemptions  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  and  shoull  be  strictly  con- 
strued and  severely  limited.  The  exemp- 
tion I  propose  has  been  narrowly  drawn 
with  that  principle  in  mind.  Its  sole  and 
single  purpose  would  be  to  enable  the  af- 


fected industries  to  expedite  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  emission  control 
methods.  The  exemption  would  not  cover 
vehicle  safety  developments  or  pnv  other 
competitive  phase  of  the  industry. 

Moreover,  the  bill  provides  ample  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  the  exemption 
would  be  fully  in  keening  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  antitrust  laws : 

Any  cooperative  arrangement  would  require 
prior  approval  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
he  would  have  complete  oversight  of  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Information  developed  under  such  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  shared  with  any  non- 
participating  manufacturer  who  wanted  it. 

Predatory  pricing  or  predatory  practices 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  antitrust 
prosecution. 

And,  finally,  the  exemption  would  termi- 
nate December  31,  1976. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  there  is  nothing 
new  or  even  uncommon  about  exemp- 
tions to  the  antitrust  laws.  A  former  as- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
antitrust  has  estimated  that  nearly  20 
percent  of  the  national  income  originates 
in  sectors  exempt  from  antitrust  laws. 

Among  the  mEiny  examples  which  can 
be  cited  are  section  9  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  which  permits  joint  research 
programs  among  small  business  con- 
cerns; section  708  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  as  amended,  which  provides 
for  voluntary  agreements  and  programs 
designed  to  further  the  objectives  of 
that  act;  section  2  of  the  act  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  position,  which  also  provides 
for  voluntary  agreements  Euid  programs 
to  further  the  aim  of  the  bill;  and  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act.  which  pro- 
vides antitrust  exemption  for  joint  news- 
paper operating  arrangements  where 
needed  to  sustain  a  financially  sound 
publication. 

Mr.  President,  a  temporary  and  care- 
fully qualified  antitrust  exemption  such 
as  that  which  I  propose  is  necessary  to 
promote  two  vital  goals  essential  to  the 
public  interest : 

First.  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
air,  and 

Second.  Preserving  a  healthy  auto- 
mobile industry. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  arguments 
for  permitting  the  auto  companies  to  co- 
operate on  emissions  work  has  come 
from  Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock,  president 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers.  The  UAW's 
commitment  to  environmental  improve- 
ment cannot  be  questioned  but,  as  Mr. 
Woodcock  pointed  out  in  a  letter  dated 
May  24,  1971,  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  UAW  must  also  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  jobs  and  economic  well-being 
of  nearly  1  million  members  of  the  union 
and  their  families. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Woodcock  strongly 
urged  that  the  Justice  Department  per- 
mit all  auto  manufacturers  to  sh'ire  their 
technology  under  direct  and  strict  gov- 
eriunental  supervision  in  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  problems  of  both 
vehicle  emissions  and  vehicle  safety. 

Mr.  Woodcock  said: 

The  purpose  underlying  the  antitrust  laws 
is,  of  course,  to  promote  competition.  There 
should  not  be  competition  in  such  vital 
areas  as  human  safety  and  pollution  control. 
There  should  not  be  added  profit  for  those 
who  cai  best  cut  corners  and  save  in  these 
areas.  Every  car  should  be  as  safe  and  clean 
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as  possible  at  the  lowest  posalble  cost.  The 
labor  of  a  human  being  Is  not  an  element  of 
competition,  neither  should  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  be  one. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  in  a 
letter  dated  June  11,  1971.  from  Mr. 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Antitrust  Division 
rejected  the  UAW  proposal  and  made  it 
clear  that  American  manufacturers  will 
not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  Joint  anti- 
pollution action  unless  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption is  provided  by  Congress. 

The  Department  position  was  spelled 
out  last  spring  by  Mr.  McLaren  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  antitrust  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  McLaren  makes  a  fluent  and  per- 
suasive argiunent  for  the  forces  of  com- 
petition as  an  incentive  to  innovation.  In 
matters  of  ordinary  Importance  I  do  not 
ttike  issue  with  his  positlcxi. 

We  are  not,  however,  confronted  ■with 
a  matter  of  ordinary  importance,  and 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  was  presented 
later  in  the  same  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion profixam  by  a  spokesman  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Mr. 
Allen  G.  IQrk  n.  deputy  counsel  for  the 
EPA,  said  in  part: 

I  am.  not  anxious  to  energize  the  antennae 
of  Mr.  McLaren's  Division,  but  I  do  wonder 
whether  all  technological  problems  are  best 
hammered  out  on  the  forge  of  unrestrained 
competition.  No  one  would  seriously  have 
suggested  that  the  contract  for  the  Apollo 
Program  should  have  gone  to  the  fixst  com- 
pany to  put  a  ma"  on  the  moon. 

Fortunately,  very  few  of  our  environmental 
problems  approach  the  scope  of  complexity 
of  the  space  program.  But  the  question  I 
raise  obviously,  is  whether  there  are  environ- 
mental problems  confronting  some  Industry 
groups,  such  as  the  automotive  people,  that 
can  be  solved  more  quickly  more  efficiently 
and  more  In  the  public  Interest  by  a  jcdnt 
undertaking. 

The  fact  is  that  without  an  exemption 
such  as  that  which  I  fM"(H>ose,  American 
Motors  and  smaller  companies  like 
Checker  Motors  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
will  find  themselves  at  a  distinct  com- 
petitive disadvantage.  Since  the  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  requires  infor- 
mation to  be  shared  with  all  manufac- 
turers upon  request,  it  is  precisely  those 
smaller  companies  which  will  benefit 
most  from  the  pooling  of  information. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  merely  a  sur- 
mise that  proper  cooperative  action  can 
speed  up  the  devel(H>ment  of  emission 
controls.  TTiere  is  at  least  one  highly 
convincing  example. 

I  refer  to  an  inter-industry  emission 
control  program,  started  in  1967  by  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  as  a  joint 
research  effort.  Ford  and  Mobil  were 
soon  thereafter  joined  by  five  other 
U.S.  oil  companies  and  four  foreign  auto- 
mobile producers. 

The  riEC's  initial  goals  were  to  achieve 
90  to  97  percent  reductions  among  the 
various  types  of  vehicle  emissions — more 
than  enough  to  meet  any  Government 
standards  then  existing  or  then  thought 
likely  to  come  into  existence. 

By  developing  a  systems-oriented  pro- 
gram consisting  of  18  research  projects, 
these  11  companies  have  in  less  than  4 
years  been  able  to  meet  their  original  ob- 
jectives on  a  laboratory  basis  and  experi- 
mental vehicles  are  now  being  road- 
tested  for  durability,  operating  economy, 


and  vehicle  performance.  IIEC's  contri- 
butions to  the  state  of  the  art  have  been 
so  impressive  that  two  nonmember  auto- 
mobile companies — Volkswagen  and 
Toyota — reportedly  have  paid  more  than 
$1  million  apiece  just  to  receive  the  tech- 
nical reports  coming  out  of  the  project. 

Although  the  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970  came 
along  very  late,  IIEC — now  in  its  final 
year  of  existence — has  adjusted  its  sights 
even  higher  than  originally  planned. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  inter- 
national cooperative  program  advanced 
the  art  of  emission  controls  much  farther 
much  faster  than  any  of  those  companies 
could  have  accomplished  alone.  Mean- 
while, each  of  the  other  automobile  com- 
panies hits  been  pushing  its  own  emis- 
sions development  to  within  sight  of  the 
1975  standards.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  answers  they  are  looking 
for  lie  within  the  total  body  of  knowl- 
edge they  have  separately  and  competi- 
tively accumulated,  and  that  if  they  can 
now  be  permitted  to  compare  notes  and 
work  cooperatively,  they  can  trim 
months  or  even  years  off  the  r«nainder 
of  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  time  is  growing  short  for  accom- 
plishing the  air  quality  improvements 
from  reduced  auto  emission  which  were 
envisicHied  in  last  fall's  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments. 

Congress  set  an  exacting  deadline  on 
the  automobile  industry.  Congress  now 
has  a  responsibility  to  give  the  manu- 
facturers every  reasonable  assistance  in 
meeting  that  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  I  adt  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred,  and  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  well  as  a  letter  dated  July 
8.  1971,  which  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock;  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woodcock 
to  the  Attorney  General  dated  May  24, 
1971;  and  the  reply  from  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Richard  W.  McLaren 
dated  June  11,  1971. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  article  concerning  the  plight  of 
American  Motors,  which  appeared  in  the 
July  12.  1971,  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2258 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  'Vehicle  Air 
Pollution  Control  Acceleration  Act". 

DECUSSATION    OP    PT7RPOSK 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  limited  exemption  from  liability  tin- 
der the  antitrust  laws  to  facilitate  compli- 
ance by  the  motor  vehicle  Industry  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  standards  relating  to  the  con- 
trol of  motor  vehicle  exhaust  emissions  and 
the  abatement  of  air  pollution  produced  by 
motor  vehicles  by  permitting  manufacturers 
in  that  industry  to  cooperate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  motor  vehicles  which  will  meet 
such  standards  before  1976. 

DEWHITIOKB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 
(1)  "antltnut  law"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  each  statute  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
44)  as  "Antitrust  Acts"  and  all  amendments 
to  such  Act  and  such  statutes  and  any  other 


Act  of  Congress  in  pari  materia,  including 
but  not  limited  to  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  19,  1936  ( 15  U.8.C.  13a) : 

(2)  "motor  vehicle  manufacturer"  meana 
any  person  engaged  in  the  oaanufacturing  or 
assembling  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new 
motor  vehicle  engines,  or  Improving  such  ve- 
hicles or  engines  for  resale,  or  v^o  acts  for 
and  Is  under  the  control  of  any  such  person 
In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines, 
but  shall  not  Include  any  dealer  with  respect 
to  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  received  by  him  In  commerce; 

(3)  "motor  vehicle"  means  any  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle  designed  for  transporting  per- 
sons or  property  on  a  street  or  highway: 

(4)  "motor  vehicle  engine"  means  any  en- 
gine used  to  power  a  motor  vehicle; 

(5)  "devices"  means  air  pollution  emis- 
sion control  designs.  Instruments,  equip- 
ment, methods,  or  parts  thereof  for  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  engine  nuxUflcatlons,  air 
injection,  catalysts,  reactors,  fuels,  fuel  dis- 
pensing pumps,  and  related  equipment; 

(6)  "dealer"  means  any  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  or  the  distribution  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
primarily  to  persons  who  In  good  faith  pur- 
chase such  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  en- 
gines for  purposes  other  than  resale;  and 

(7)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  and 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  existing  under  or  author- 
ized by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign  country. 

ANimtrST   KXnCPTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shaU  not  be  unlawful  under 
any  antitrust  law  for  any  motor  vehicle  man- 
ufacturer to  enter  Into  any  contract,  com- 
bination, or  other  arrangement  with  any 
other  person  or  persons  including  one  or 
more  motor  vehicle  manufacturers,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  basic  or  applied  research 
■with  respect  to  the  development  of,  or  de- 
veloping means  of  manufacturing,  motor  ve- 
hicles, motor  vehicle  engines  and  devices 
which  ■will  meet  or  exceed  standards  promul- 
gated under  Federal  or  State  law  which  re- 
late to  the  control  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust 
emissions  and  the  abatement  of  air  pollu- 
tion produced  by  motor  vehicles,  if  such  con- 
tract, combination,  or  other  arrangement  Is 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General.  Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  6,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  approve  such  contract,  com- 
bination, or  arrangement  and  actions  taken 
pursuant  thereto  If  he  determines  that  it  Is 
designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which 
this  antitrust  exemption  Is  provided,  and 
that  such  contract,  combination,  or  arrange- 
ment and  actions  taken  pursuant  thereto  do 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
an  antitrust  law  for  which  no  exemption  Is 
provided  by  this  Act  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  approve  any  contract,  combination, 
or  other  arrangement  under  this  section  If 
the  terms  of  such  contract,  combination,  or 
other  arrangement  extend  beyond  December 
31,  1975. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
exempt  from  any  antitrust  law  any  preda- 
tory pricing,  any  predatory  practice,  or  any 
other  conduct  in  the  otherwise  exempt  op- 
erations or  two  or  more  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers under  a  contract,  combination,  or 
other  arrangement  approved  under  this  sec- 
tion which  would  be  unlawful  under  any 
such  law  if  engaged  In  by  a  single  motor 
vehicle  manufacttirer. 

rmocB>T7U 

Sec.  S.  (a)  A  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
seeking  to  obtain  the  exemption  provided  by 
section  4  shall — 

(1)  before  entering  Into  a  contract,  com- 
bination, or  other  arrangement  iinder  such 
section,  file  a  copy  of  such  oontract,  or  a 
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memorwiduin  setting  forth  the  particulars 
of  the  combination  or  other  arrangement, 
with  the  Attorney  General,  together  with 
such  other  rtiated  lalt>rmatlon  a«  be  nuiy 
req\Ure;  and 

(2)  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Oener&l  for  such  contract,  combination,  or 
other  arrangMnent. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prcmul- 
gate  regrilatlons  establishing  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  nKrtor  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
entering  Into  such  contracts,  combinations, 
or  other  arrangements.  The  procedures  shall 
be  designed  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  to  assist  motor  vehicle  manufactur- 
ers In  entering  into  such  contracts,  oombina- 
tiODs.  or  other  arrangements  without  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  an  antitrust  law  tat 
which  no  exemption  is  provided  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
review,  from  time  to  time,  action  taken  under 
any  contract,  combination,  or  other  arrange- 
ntent  approved  by  him  under  section  4  In 
order  to  Insure  that  such  action  does  not 
Involve  any  activity  which  Is  In  violation  of 
any  provision  of  an  antitrust  law  for  which 
no  exemption  Is  provided  by  this  Act.  In 
order  to  facUlt*te  such  review,  any  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer  which  Is  a  party  to 
such  contract,  combination,  or  other  ar- 
rangement shall  furnish  a  copy  of  any  docu- 
ment related  thereto  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  his  request,  and  provide  such  other 
Information  and  assistance  as  he  shall  re- 
quire In  carrying  out  bis  authority  under 
this  subsection. 

(d)  Tb»  Attorney  General  may,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, terminate  his  approval  of  any  contract, 
combination,  or  other  arrangement  If  he 
determines  that  the  parties  thereto  are 
engaged  In  activities  under  such  contract, 
combination,  or  other  arrangement  which  are 
in  violation  of  any  provision  of  an  antitrust 
law  for  which  no  exemption  is  provided  by 
this  Act.  or  have  failed  to  comply  with  pro- 
cedures established  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  In  making  determinations  under  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  i>roceed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  V  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  un- 
der this  section  aggrieved  by  a  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Attorney  General  may.  at 
any  time  within  sixty  days  after  the  date 
thereof,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  for  Judicial  review  of  such  order. 

SHABINC     or     INrOaMATION 

Sec.  6.  Any  Information  developed  under  a 
contract,  combination,  or  other  arrangement 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  under  sec- 
tion 4  shall  be  made  available  to  any  motor 
vehicle  manufacturer  not  a  party  to  such 
contract,  combination,  or  arrangement  upon 
request. 

mMINATION     or    KXEMITTON 

Sic.  7.  The  exemption  from  liability  under 
the  antitrust  laws  provided  by  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  after  December  31, 
1975,  to  any  activity  after  that  date  under 
any  contract,  combination,  or  other  arrange- 
ment approved  under  such  section. 

U.S.  SKIfATB, 

Waahington,  DC,  July  8, 1971. 
Mr.  LxoNAao  Woodcock, 
President.  International  Union,  HAW, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

DsAK  Lxonabd:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  bill  and 
the  text  of  a  speech  I  plan  to  deliver  Monday, 
July  13,  on  the  Senate  floor.  As  you  wlU 
note,  the  bill  would  provide  a  limited  anti- 
trust exemption  so  that  auto  manufacturing 
companies  could  cooperate  In  research  efforts 
to  meet  the  demanding  emission  standards 
set  by  Congress  In  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1070. 

Prankly,  this  bill  was  developed  because 


of  the  logic  of  arguments  set  forth  in  your 
May  34  leitter  to  the  Attorney  General,  a  copy 
of  which  you  kindly  sent  me.  Needless  to 
say,  I  was  disappointed  by  the  response  dated 
July  U  which  you  received  from  Mr.  Richard 
W.  McLaren,  the  Assiataut  Attorney  General 
for  the  Antitrust  Division. 

Since  Mr.  McLaren's  reply  makes  crysrtal 
clear  that  legislative  action  is  necessary,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  you  and  the  UAW  will 
join  Dve  In  active  support  of  this  legislation. 

After  you  have  had  an  opp>ortunlty  to 
study  the  bill  ajul  my  statement,  I  would 
welcon>e  any  oomntents  or  suggestions. 

With  beet  wishes  and  my  kind  personal 
regards,  I  am 

Sincerely, 

ROBBRT  P.  Orhtdi, 

U.S.  Senator. 

iNmNATioNAi.  Union,  UAW. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  May  24, 1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mttchkll, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washini)rton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dsa*  Mr.  Attoknky  General:  We  write 
you  now  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  mutual 
concern  and  of  concern  to  the  entire  nation. 
As  President  of  the  International  Union 
which  represents  most  of  the  automobile 
workers  of  America.  I  have  particular  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  that  industry.  More- 
over, this  Union  which  represents  almost  a 
million  and  a  half  workers  and  their  families 
has  a  great  and  abiding  interest  in  the  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  and  the  quality  of  life  in  it. 

We  are  conunltted  to  achieving  a  clean  and 
healthy  envlronmenit  In  which  our  machines 
are  as  safe  hb  possible,  as  fast  as  we  can. 
The  UAW  believes  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  automotive  and  other  products 
as  healthful,  safe  and  free  from  hazaxd  as 
human  ingenuity  can  ntake  them.  The  safety 
of  life  and  limb  and  the  health  of  the  en- 
vironment are  matters  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. We  believe  that  not  a  moment  nor  an 
effort  should  be  wasted  in  achieving  these 
priorities. 

The  UAW  has  an  additional  concern — the 
Jobs  and  economic  well-l>elng  of  its  mem- 
bers The  destiny  of  those  workers  and  their 
families  in  the  automobile  Industry  is  In- 
extricably tied  to  the  future  of  the  Industry. 
Federal  legislation  has  already  imposed  rigid 
and  Immediate  deadlines  for  the  dramatic 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  pollution 
caused  by  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 
Similar  immediacy  faces  the  Industry  with 
respect  to  other  federal  laws  regulating  the 
safety  of  automobiles.  States  and  cities,  on 
their  own,  might  well  Impose  resftrlctions, 
deadlines,  and  standM'ds  In  advance  of  fed- 
eral legislation.  This  legislation,  born  of  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  all  people  threatens  the  Jobs  upon  which 
our  members  and  their  families  depend  ajid 
the  economic  health  of  some  of  the  smaller 
manufacturers. 

The  time  and  cost  pressures  of  this  well- 
intentioned  legislation  fall  hardest  on  those 
sectors  of  the  Industry  least  able  to  afford 
them,  the  smaller  automotive  manufac- 
turers. This,  In  turn,  directly  threatens  the 
elimination  of  UAW  Jot>s.  This,  for  us,  is 
also  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 

We  take  it  you  would  agree  that  because 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  the  well-being  of  the  nation's 
economy  is,  in  large  measure,  tied  to  this 
Industry. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  we  believe 
that  we  should  solve  these  serious  and  vexing 
problems  by  embarking,  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  a  crash  program  combining  the  vast  re- 
sources of  all  manufacturers  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  so  as  to  meet  these  problems 
with  the  flnest  available  expertise,  as  well 
as  technological  and  financial  resources. 
Tilts  cooperative  effort  can  be  maintained 
within  berth  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our 
anti-trust  laws.  There  should  be  a  concai«d. 


cooperative,  industry-wide  attack  with  such 
collaboration  narrowly  confined  to  the  shar- 
ing only  of  technology  directly  related  to 
safety  and  pollution.  Moreover,  this  cooper- 
ation should  be  conducted  only  under  direct 
and  strict  governmental  supervision.  The 
Justice  Department,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  others  would  be  well  suited  for 
careful  scrutiny  of  this  cooperation.  The 
government  monitors  could  also  serve  the 
additional  function  of  keeping  the  Congress 
and  the  public  Informed  as  to  the  progress 
being  maide  In  safety  and  pollution  control. 

We  hope  you  will  agree  that  government 
instigated  and  supervised  cooperation  among 
competitors  or  between  industries  does  not 
violate  the  anti-trust  laws.  In  addition  to 
the  great  benefit  of  combining  available 
technology,  finances  and  plant  facilities  to 
force  a  swift  solution  to  these  common  prob- 
lems, we  believe  this  approach  could  have 
other  important  advantages.  The  govern- 
ment supervision  and  the  narrowly  re- 
stricted parameters  of  collaboration  would 
allay  any  fears  of  mutual  effort  spilling  into 
unrelated  areas.  It  would  subject  any  pro- 
posed standards  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  wide 
cross  section  of  interested  parties.  We  believe 
that  all  producers,  not  Just  the  major  ones, 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  ef- 
fort. Moreover,  the  views  of  interested  con- 
sumers and  public  agencies  should  be  solic- 
ited. This  meithod  might  well  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  and  time  waste  in  an  area 
where  time  is  of  great  Importance.  It  would 
standardize  safety  and  antl -pollution  fea- 
tures throughout  the  industry  and  would 
facilitate  the  availability  of  the  findings  to 
aU. 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  In  the  way 
of  automobile  manufacturers  meeting  dead- 
lines on  products  not  yet  identified  is  how 
to  get  sufficient  lead  time  to  develop  the  un- 
known. A  larger  company  can,  of  course, 
provide  lead  time  t>etter  than  a  small  one. 
We  now  need  the  benefit  of  pooling  in  this 
limited  area  of  research  and  development. 
This  would  be  of  great  benefit  especially  to 
the  smaller  manufacturers  for,  if  all  cor- 
porations Involved  were  required  to  dupli- 
cate and  compote  in  research  and  develop- 
ment in  safety  and  pollution  control,  the 
smaller  ones  with  less  financial  resources 
and  consequently  less  technological  ability 
would  be  less  able  to  use  their  resources  in 
areas  of  real  business  competition.  Super- 
vised cooperation,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
limited  areas  of  safety  and  antl-pollutlon, 
would  make  new  developments  available  to 
the  smaller  companies  much  sooner  and  with 
less  damsiglng  effect  on  their  smaller  budgets. 
The  net  effect  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  in- 
creased competition  In  areas  such  as  price, 
style,  and  service — areas  of  real  concern  to 
consumers. 

We  seek,  on  our  own  behalf  and  for  society, 
assurances  from  you  that  monitored  oo- 
opwratlon  can  be  managed  In  these  limited 
areas  without  violating  the  present  anti- 
trust statutes  or  the  terms  of  any  court 
decree.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  such 
legality  under  the  1969  pollution  decree,  we 
urge  you  to  seek  clarification  of  the  consent 
decree  entered  on  October  39,  1969  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Automobile  Mfrs. 
Assn.,  Inc.,  General  Motors  Corp..  Ford  Motor. 
Chrysler  Corp  .  and  American  Motors  Corp., 
so  as  to  permit  supervised  collaboration.  As 
we  view  the  thrust  of  that  decree  it  Is  to  pre- 
vent conspiring  to  delay  and  obstruct  the  de- 
velopment of  pollution  control  devices.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  temporary  supervised  coopera- 
tion seeking  a  solution  to  pollution  problems 
would  not  be  within  the  prohibition  of  that 
decree. 

We  are  all  well  aware  and  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  complex  and  serious  prob- 
lems surrounding  safety  and  ecological  pres- 
ervation. We  are  also  mindful  of  and  fully 
in  support  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  foster- 
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Ing  maximum  competition  In  Amierloa.  We 
can,  I  believe,  work  toward  a  solution  of  the 
safety  and  ecological  problems  without  com- 
promising our  antl-tnist  principles. 

It  U  our  belief  that  the  goal  of  quickly 
and  efficiently  reaching  needs  of  safety  and 
a  healthy  environment  need  not  be  tan- 
tamount to  the  presentation  of  a  carte 
blanche  to  the  Industry  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Governmental  supervision  can  in- 
STire  responsible  and  prompt  action.  Through 
the  use  of  cooperation  and  government  moni- 
toring, we  believe  the  problems  can  be  effi- 
ciently attacked  with  results  available  for  all 
manufacturers,  not  Just  the  wealthy  ones. 
This  approach  will  eliminate  fears  of  col- 
laboration in  unrelated  ea«as  and  will  result 
in  a  healthy  Industry,  safer  products  and 
a  clean  environment. 

The  purpose  underlying  the  anti-trust  laws 
Is,  of  coxirse,  to  promote  competition.  There 
should  not  be  competition  in  such  vital 
areas  as  human  safety  and  pollution  control. 
There  should  not  be  an  added  profit  for 
those  who  can  best  cut  comers  and  save  In 
these  areas.  Every  car  should  be  as  safe  and 
clean  as  possible  at  the  lowest  pooslble  cost. 
The  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  an  ele- 
ment of  competition,  neither  should  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public  be  one. 

There  Is  no  "healthy  comp>etition"  in  meet- 
ing 1975  anti-pollution  standards — only  the 
largest  and  most  pwwerful  are  favored  by 
such  an  attitude.  The  lesser  manufacturers 
are  disadvantaged  and  so  is  the  public.  This 
is  not  research  and  development  in  which 
traditional  concepts  can  call  the  tune.  We 
cannot  analyze  today's  problems  in  yester- 
day's terms. 

Please  be  kind  enough  to  react  to  this  letter 
at  your  earliest  opportunity. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Leonard  Woodcock, 

President. 

Department  of  Jdstice, 
Washington,  DC,  June  11,  1971. 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock. 
President,  International  Union,  UAW, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Mr.  Woodcock  :  The  Attorney  General 
has  forwarded  your  letter  of  May  24,  1071,  to 
me  for  acknowledgment  and  reply. 

We  share  your  concern  over  the  need  of 
this  nation  to  achieve  a  healthy  environment 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  also  share  the  con- 
viction that  competition  in  the  automotive 
Industry  should  not  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
In  our  attempts  to  provide  safer,  cleaner 
products.  And  we  share  the  belief  that  en- 
vironmental and  other  problems  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  sacrlflclng  basic  national 
policies  to  encourage  competition. 

We  cannot  agree,  however,  with  your  state- 
ment that  there  should  not  be  competition  in 
such  vital  areas  as  human  safety  and  pollu- 
tion control.  Competition  has  served  us  well 
as  a  spur  to  the  enormous  technological  gains 
achieved  in  this  and  previous  decades.  It 
should  not  be  abandoned  as  we  strive  to  meet 
the  critical  challenges  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  American  citizens. 

These  principles  are  particularly  germane 
to  past  events  in  the  automotive  industry. 
The  antitrust  case  against  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  and  its  members 
teaches  that  cooperation  can  lead  to  suppres- 
sion rather  than  development  of  essential 
antipollution  devices. 

The  existing  provisions  of  the  antitrust  de- 
cree entered  in  that  case  should  assure  you 
and  othen.  that  the  survival  of  specific  auto- 
mobile firms  is  not  at  issue.  The  Judgment  Is 
carefully  tailored  to  permit  cooperation 
among  industry  members  sufficient  to  give 
society,  as  well  as  firms  in  the  Industry  the 
benefit  of  technological  breakthroughs  while 
Insuring  that  all  firms  move  ahead  rapidly 
and  Independently  with  the  widest  search 
for  viable  solutions. 


For  example,  as  you  know,  American  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  has  since  the  decree 
availed  itself  of  consultation  with  selected 
General  Motors'  engineering  personnel  con- 
cerning exhaust  gas  reaction  and  recircula- 
tion devices  for  American  Motors  engines.  In 
addition,  the  decree  i>ermlts  purchase  of  spe- 
cific products  and  license  of  specific  patents 
among  manufctcturers,  so  that  all  competi- 
tors may  ultimately  enjoy  the  fruits  of  com- 
petitive research.  We  also  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  pursuant  to  recent  statutory 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Aot,  essential 
patents  for  antipollution  devices  can  be  re- 
quired to  be  licensed  to  competitors  on  rea- 
sonable terms. 

Needless  to  say,  we  all  have  a  stake  In  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  the  safety  of 
the  products  we  buy.  I  would  hope  upon  re- 
flection you  will  agree  that  competition — not 
collaboration — offers  the  greatest  likelihood 
that  these  critical  goals  will  be  rapidly 
achieved. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Antitrust  Division. 

Tint  American  Motors  Struggles  To  Sur- 
vive AS   A   Separate   Concern 
(By  Laurence  G.  OT)onnell) 

Detroit. — When  small  cars  last  caught  the 
fancy  of  U.S.  car  buyers  in  the  late  1960s, 
American  Motors  Corp.  got  to  the  market 
early  and  successfully  pioneered  the  com- 
pacts. Now  the  small-car  market  is  red-hot 
again.  But  American  Motors,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  victor  In  the  latest  small-car  war,  is  a 
victim. 

Par  from  prosi>erlng  In  the  small-car  boom, 
AMC  Is  being  buffeted  between  the  giants  of 
the  U.S.  auto  industry  and  the  foreign  car 
makers  who  are  flooding  the  U.S.  with  Im- 
ports. The  fact  that  American  Motors  is  In 
trouble  at  such  a  time — when  the  small-car 
market  has  doubled  within  two  years — is 
raising  questions  about  whether  there  Is  room 
for  the  company  to  exist  at  all  In  its  present 
form. 

Indeed,  some  analysts  are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  American  Motors'  long-term 
future  as  an  auto  maker  probably  hinges  on 
a  big  merger — perhaps  with  one  of  the  Big 
Three's  major  foreign  rivals.  And  the  analysts 
may  be  right.  Although  American  Motors  ex- 
ecutives emphasize  that  nothing  Is  currently 
In  the  works,  they  view  such  sjieculation  as 
reasonable.  "There  is  no  sense  saying  we'd 
never  consider  associating  with  somebody 
else,"  says  Roy  D.  Chapin  Jr.,  chairman. 

A     HANDSOME     PATOTT 

American  Motors,  of  course,  has  lived  un- 
der clouds  of  speculation  about  Its  viability 
and  future  ever  since  Nash  Motors  merged 
with  Hudson  Motor  Car  in  1954  The  merged 
enterprise  stumbled  along  with  2%  or  less 
of  the  U.S.  auto  market  for  the  first  four 
years  of  Its  existence,  p>osting  deficits  each 
year.  In  fact,  the  only  time  the  rumors  ever 
really  went  avray  was  during  the  last  small- 
car  boom  after  American  Motors  gambled 
everything  on  Its  ability  to  make  and  sell 
cheap,  economical  small  cars.  The  gamble 
paid  off  handsomely. 

Tiny  AMC  plugged  Into  the  small  car  mar- 
ket a  year  before  its  Big  Three  rivals,  set 
low  but  reasonably  profitable  prices  on  Its 
Ramblers  and  roared  off  to  Its  most  profitable 
years,  tripling  its  share  of  all  cars  sold  to 
over  6%. 

But  the  rumors  started  to  swirl  again  in 
the  early  1960s  when  the  smsai  car  boom 
started  to  fade.  A  number  of  Importers  were 
driven  out  of  the  market  through  the  enor- 
mous economic  and  marketing  clout  of  OM. 
Ford  and  Chrysler,  who  then  turned  around 
and  made  their  compacts  bigger.  American 
Motors  was  left  with  the  tough  choice  of 


sticking  with  lis  suocesaful  ocHnpact  ears  and 
battling  for  sales  In  a  shrinking  market,  or 
augmenting  its  line  with  new,  bigger  can  to 
compete  against  the  Big  Three. 

AMC  choae  the  multlcar  approach,  bring- 
ing out  sporty  cars  to  compete  against  Pixd's 
successful  Mustang  and  intermediate-sized 
cars  to  battle  OheveUes,  Palilanes  and  Belve- 
deres. But  the  prollferatioD  of  models  dldnt 
succeed.  AMC's  original  sporty  car,  the  Mar- 
lln,  flopped  aiKl  was  killed  after  only  three 
years.  Its  Intomedlates — the  Rebel,  now 
called  Matador  and  Ambassador — never 
caught  flre.  So  AMC's  share  of  all  car  sales 
shrank  to  under  3%  again,  plunging  the  auto 
maker  into  the  red. 

The  current  comeback  In  small  cars,  which 
first  showed  up  with  a  resurgence  of  Im- 
ported-car  sales  In  the  inld-1960s,  spurred 
speculation  that  American  Motors  might  fi- 
nally be  on  the  threshold  of  good  times  again. 
A  young  new  management,  headed  by  Mr. 
Chapin,  took  over  AMC  In  early  1967,  scram- 
bled adroitly  to  get  its  financial  house  In 
order  and  busily  designed  new  products  and 
marketing  strategies  so  AMC  could  again  cash 
in  on  the  growing  demand  for  smaller  cars. 

Demand  for  small  cars  now  Is  growing  even 
faster  than  AMC  expected.  But  its  marketing 
strategies  aren't  panning  out.  Its  Immediate 
goal  of  selling  300,000  cars  a  year,  which  is 
more  than  one-third  less  than  Its  best  vol- 
umes during  the  last  small-car  boom,  has 
"been  damn  elusive,"  Mr.  Chapin  concedes. 
Last  year.  Its  dealers  sold  254,000  cars.  AMC's 
market  share  so  far  this  year  Is  2.5%.  down 
from  2.9%  last  year.  "We  should  be  getting 
a  bigger  piece  of  the  market,  there  Is  no 
doubt  about  that,"  Mr.  Chapin  adds.  AMC 
ended  up  with  a  $56  million  deficit  last  year, 
and  It's  barely  In  the  black  this  year. 

Many  marketing  men  in  Detroit  l)elleve 
that  AMC  Is  floundering  In  the  midst  of  the 
current  small  car  boom  because  It  has  elected 
to  continue  selling  many  sizes  of  cars  rather 
than  reverting  to  Its  successful  one-car  for- 
mula of  the  late  1950's.  Even  Its  own  vice 
president  of  marketing,  WUUam  McNealy  Jr., 
says  he  thinks  AMC  Is  copying  too  closely 
the  marketing  strategies  and  product  ideas 
of  the  Big  Three,  which  he  considers  out  ol 
touch  with  today's  functionally  minded  car 
buyers. 

"AMC's  big  mistake  was  to  toss  aside  the 
Idea  of  one  car,  of  selling  to  Its  strength." 
says  An  official  at  a  rival  company.  "The  cost 
of  proliferation  has  killed  them  The  costs 
of  manufacturing  and  developing  cars  are 
very  high  and  spread  over  too  few  car  sales 
at  American  Motors." 

A  STOtrr  DETENSE 

Mr.  Chapin  agrees  that  competing  In  sev- 
eral markets,  rather  than  Just  one,  "is  dllB- 
cult."  He  says  proUferation  of  models  and 
stress  on  styling  have  been  overdone,  so  AMC 
will  cut  its  23-model  lineup  during  the  com- 
ing model  year.  Executives  also  hint  there 
win  be  a  major  new  pitch  to  "utUltarlan"  car 
buyers. 

But  Mr.  Chapin  stoutly  defends  AMC's 
basic  multlcar  strategy  as  the  only  way  a 
company  Its  size  can  awrvlve  in  today's 
fiercely  compeUtive.  high-cost  auto  industry. 
■We  have  an  inherent  structure  as  an  auto- 
mobile company  where  you  have  certain  levds 
of  fixed  costs,  and  you  have  to  get  units  to 
support  it,"  he  says. 

After  careful  study,  AMC's  management 
concluded  it  couldn't  get  the  minimum  vol- 
ume it  needs  to  turn  a  profit  unless  it  stayed 
In  three  basic  markets — small  cars,  sporty 
cars  and  intermediates.  The  company  de- 
cided competition  wouldn't  allow  It  to  get 
enough  volume  in  Just  one  market. 

So  AMC  decided  on  a  blg-and -little  car 
strategy  that  It  hoped  wovdd  give  it  a  piece 
of  the  small-car  action  whUe  offsetting  the 
profit  crunch  a  swing  to  less-profitable  small 
car*  might  cause.  Step  one  was  to  bring  out 
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a  braiMl-new  eomp«ct.  oaU«d  tb*  Hornet,  to 
r«pI*oe  tb»  Rambler  Amertcui.  The  Hoamet, 
wae  deelgnert  with  "dertvatlve  eap«blllty"  ao 
that  other  Bn«ll  ckra  such  as  the  Orem- 
Mn  ooold  be  built  without  major  capital  ex- 
penditure. (The  Oremlln  mlnlcar.  In  fact,  re- 
qulrett  only  t0  million  In  tooling,  a  drop  lo 
the  bucket  by  Detrolfa  standarda.) 

Step  two  waa  to  promote  AMC't  bigger  In- 
termediate and  sporty  caia,  utilising  the 
Matador,  Javelin  and  Ambaaeador.  Theae  cars 
were  already  tooled,  ve  more  profitable  than 
•maUer  eata  to  AMC  and  have  existing  own- 
era  who  might  be  wooed  back  tat  replaoe- 
menta.  "The  basic  game  plan  was  to  hit  the 
bottom  end  of  the  market  strong  but  to  stay 
with  the  next-blggeat  segment  of  it  (the 
Intermedlatea)  without  any  major  c^tal  ez- 
pendlturea."  explains  Mr.  Chapln. 

For  the  blg-and-llttle  plan  to  work,  two 
things  had  to  happen:  AMC's  total  sales 
would  have  to  grow,  and  production  would 
have  to  be  caivfully  balanced  between  the 
bigger,  more  profitable  cars  and  the  faster- 
selling,  leas  profitable  Jobs  ao  AMC  could  turn 
a  profit  even  on  minimum  volumea. 

But  one  problem  after  another  has  snagged 
this  plan.  Volumes  so  far  this  year  are 
6%  behind  a  year  ago  and  slightly  under  two 
years  ago.  even  though  sales  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole  are  runndng  10.5%  ahead  of  a 
year  ago  and  3.0%  ahead  of  two  years  ago. 

Maintaining  a  profitable  mix  has  been  a 
struggle,  too.  One  reason  AMC  ended  up  In 
the  red  last  year  was  that  It  sold  propor- 
tionately more  Hornets  and  Qremllna  and 
fewer  Javelins  than  projected.  This  year  Mat- 
ador and  Anibaasador  volumes  are  running 
lower  than  expected,  thus  accounting  for  a 
smaller  portion  of  AMC's  total  mix  than 
projected. 

Paradoxlcaay.  while  the  small  cars  are  ac- 
counting for  a  bigger  portion  of  AMC's  mix 
than  projected,  they  aren't  selling  as  fast  as 
small  cars  generally.  AMC's  share  of  all  small- 
car  sales.  Including  imports,  has  fallen  this 
year  to  less  than  A%  from  S'T-  a  year  ago — 
while  the  Industry  share  for  small  cars  has 
Increased  to  one  out  of  three  new-car  sales 
from  one  In  four  a  year  ago. 

LOST    IN    THE    SHtTTrU: 

Some  analysts  think  American  Motors  Is 
simply  getting  lost  In  the  shuffle  as  the 
marketing  war  at  the  bottom  end  of  the 
market  intensifies.  The  small -car  counter- 
attack by  Detroit  so  far  hasn't  hurt  Imports, 
which  keep  growing,  but  Instead  is  turning 
l»to  a  DeUolt-vs.-Detrolt  battle,  with  Amer- 
ican Motors  the  loser,  this  theory  goes. 

AMC  expected  Its  small  cars  to  attract  at- 
tention and  showroom  trafllc  that  would  help 
build  up  Its  bigger  car  volumes.  But  that 
Isn't  happening.  "We  soon  found  out  that 
Oremlln  shoppers  are  interested  only  in 
Oremllna,"  says  an  AMC  official.  "They  inlght 
look  at  a  javelin.  But  then  they'd  go  back  to 
the  Oremlln  and  either  buy  It  or  leave." 

Dealers  aren't  much  help  In  pushing  the 
bigger  cars.  Some  have  found  they  can  make 
as  much  profit  selling  •1,999  Oremllns  as 
$3,616  Ambassadors  because  there  Is  less  price 
discounting  on  the  mlnlcars.  "The  Oremlln 
has  been  a  llfesaver."  says  Jim  Kltts,  sales 
manager  of  Coon  Bros.,  a  Bedford,  Mich.. 
AMC  dealer.  "Last  month  we  sold  121  cars, 
and  62  were  Oremllns." 

Some  financial  analysts  believe  AMC's  cur- 
rent dlfllcultles  started  with  a  strike  In  the 
fall  o(  1969  thait  lasted  for  five  weeks  and 
thus  hurt  the  launching  of  the  Hornet.  The 
strike  plunged  AMC  Into  the  red  and  strained 
Its  worldng  capital  at  a  time  when  It  was 
rushing  to  bring  out  the  Oremlln.  "The  strike 
put  them  right  out  of  the  box,"  says  BUchael 
Ward,  an  auto  analyst  for  Alliance  One  In- 
stitutional Services.  "They  didn't  have  the 
money  after  the  strike  to  get  the  momen- 
tum." 

Others  think  dropping  the  Rambler  name 
was  an  error.  Some  dealers  were  left  with 
Rambler    signs    even   though    the    Rambler 


gone  from  the  cars.  The  name 
"had  a  value,"  says  one  former  AMC  official. 
"It  was  recognlxaUe.  When  OM  was  consid- 
ering dropping  the  Chevrolet  name,  they  de- 
cided instead  to  upgrade  the  product." 

A  BAD  aXrUTATION 

Mr.  McNealy.  the  marketing  vice  presi- 
dent, defends  the  decision,  noting  that  the 
Rambler  had  a  bad  reputation  with  many 
car  buyers.  He  believes  that  some  of  AMC'a 
problems  atem  from  Its  dealer  force,  which 
he  daacrlbea  as  "weak."  He  wys  American 
Moitors  had  a  six-month  lead  over  Ford  and 
OM  In  getting  to  the  mlnlcar  market  with 
the  Oremlln.  But  AMC  "blew"  Its  opportunity 
because  It  didn't  get  its  own  dealers  to  Im- 
prove their  facilities  and  increase  their  mar- 
keting efforts  in  exchange  for  their  riiare  of 
the  new  "hot"  merchandise.  He  blames  that, 
in  part,  on  AMC's  own  unaggressive  field  or- 
ganlmtlon.  which  he  hae  been  shaking  up 
since  taking  over  as  marketing  chief  a  year 
ago.  Half  of  the  23  zone  managers  have  been 
changed,  and  about  150  weak  dealers  have 
been  encouraged  to  close  their  doors.  How- 
ever, orltics  of  Mr.  McNealy's  shake-up  claim 
It  Is  hurting  AMC's  rapport  with  its  dealers, 
which  has  been  one  of  Its  strengths. 

Dropping  small  station  wagons  when  the 
Hornet  was  introduced  also  hurt.  Some  AMC 
officials  privately  felt  the  decision  at  the 
time  was  unwise.  They  were  right.  Leftover 
Rambler  wagons  sold  o\rt  quickly.  Some  AMC 
officials  wished  they  could  have  retrieved  a 
big  shipment  of  wagons  that  AMC  had  sent 
to  Mexico.  Strapped  for  oaah.  AMC  wasn't 
able  to  fill  its  small -wagon  gap  for  two  years — 
until  last  fall  when  it  brought  out  a  version 
of  the  Hornet  called  the  Sportabout.  Now 
Sportaboute  account  for  one-third  of  AMC's 
Hornet  volume. 

WOBST  IN  THt  GHODP 

While  the  Oremlln  design  provided  quick 
and  inexpensive  entry  into  the  mlnlcar  mar- 
ket, the  shortened  version  of  the  Hornet 
hasn't  helped  the  AMC  Image  among  some 
car  buyers.  Consumer  Reports,  in  its  initial 
evaluation  of  the  Oremllns  was  sharply 
critical  It  called  the  Oremlln's  ride  "fair-to- 
poor"  and  Its  fuel  economy  "well  below  that 
of  most  foreign  subcompacts."  This  spring, 
when  Consumer  Reports  rated  seven  of  the 
most  popular  small  cars,  it  said  Oremlln  was 
"the  worst  car  in  this  group  in  most  respects." 

Mr.  Chapln  insists  tlMvt  AMC's  market  posi- 
tion now  is  better  than  It  appears.  He  counts 
as  "underlylag  strengths"  AMC's  recent  re- 
vamping of  its  marketing  strategies,  includ- 
ing strees  on  dolled-up  and  more-profitable 
versions  of  Its  small  cars.  Sweeping  cost- 
cutting  has  lowered  the  break-even  point 
from  over  300.000  to  an  estimated  250.000 
car  sales  a  year.  He  says  AMC  could  be  "an 
extremely  viable  company"  with  a  relatively 
small  Increase  In  Its  market  share.  "We  dont 
hare  to  get  10%  of  the  Industry,  a  million 
automobiles,  to  be  extremely  successful,"  he 
asserts. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  clear  that  AMC  has  low- 
ered Its  sights  from  two  years  ago,  when  a 
sharp  upturn  in  its  fortunes  seemed 
imminent. 

Financial  analysts  are  worried  that  AMC's 
failure  to  widen  Its  market  share  now  will 
hurt  It  in  the  future.  Since  volumes  aren't 
growing,  AMC  Is  scrambling  merely  to  turn 
a  profit  rather  than  scoring  big  earnings  that 
would  help  to  rebuild  its  financial  structure. 
"They  are  In  no  Immediate  financial  danger," 
says  David  Healy.  an  auto  analyst  at  Bum- 
ham  &  Co.,  a  securities  firm.  "It  Is  Just  the 
long-term  proposition  that  is  a  question." 

DEPENDIMG   ON    CM 

One  sign  of  weakness  is  AMC 's  .orowlng  de- 
pendence on  General  Motors.  To  get  emer- 
gency financing  for  some  of  Its  dealers.  AMC 
has  had  to  work  out  a  special  arrangement 
with  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  To 
augment  its  limited  research  budgets,  AMC 
has  quietly  turned  to  OM  for  technical  help 


to  meet  the  government's  new,  more  strin- 
gent standards  on  auto  exhaust  emissions. 
And  to  bolster  Its  shrunken  dealer  network, 
AMC  Is  even  working  on  a  plan  to  sign  up 
Pontlac  and  Oldsmoblle  dealers  to  also 
handle  AMC  cars  in  key  markeu.  (See  ac- 
companying story.) 

Another  concern  among  analysts  Is  that 
AMC  i^iparently  Is  running  out  of  emergency 
fund-raising  options  to  bolster  its  working 
capital.  In  the  past  four  years,  AMC  has  sold 
off  its  two  major  nonautomotlve  subsidiaries, 
raised  $36  mlllfon  on  Wall  Street  by  selling 
debentures,  successfully  begged  Congress  for 
a  special  910  million  tax  rebate  and  secured 
•45  million  In  extra  working  capital  by  tak- 
ing over  Kaiser  Industries'  Jeep  operations. 
Mr.  Chapln  warns  reporters  against  assum- 
ing there  aren't  "more  rabbits"  In  the  hat. 
The  "same  guys"  are  running  AMC,  he  says. 
"Don't  discount  the  ingenuity  that  Is  in- 
herent in  this  very  unstereotyped 
organization." 

Such  assurances,  however,  fall  to  persuade 
financial  analysts  that  AMC  can  prosper  with- 
out more  outside  financial  help.  "It  will  prob- 
ably take  a  miracle  to  keep  American  Motors 
going,"  says  Arvid  Jouppl,  an  auto  analyst 
for  Wm.  C.  Roney  &  Co.  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Chapln,  candidly  discussing  the  pros- 
pects, holds  out  two  possibilities.  One  Is  more 
large  acquisitions,  like  the  Jeep  take-over, 
which  would  deemphaslze  AMC's  dependence 
on  passenger  car  sales.  He  says  "there  might" 
be  more  such  acquisitions  In  fields  related  to 
car  making — companies  In  the  t50  million 
range — although  currently  AMC  Is  working 
on  only  "a  couple  of  small  acquisitions."  Such 
acquisitions  would  presumably  help  AMC's 
profits,  although  so  far  Jeep's  contribution 
has  been  marginal. 

NO    TANOIBLZ    OFTXaS 

Another  poeelblUty  Is  a  big  merger.  Mr. 
Chapln  says  there  have  been  "evidences  of  In- 
terest" from  other  companies  but  "nothing 
tangible."  He  scoffs  at  recurring  speculation 
that  International  Harveeter  might  be  a 
merger  partner,  saying  the  talk  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  president  of  International 
Harvester  "is  my  brother-in-law."  He  rates 
as  "Interesting"  rumors  that  White  Motors 
might  be  Interested  in  American  Motors  now 
that  Semon  (Bunkle)  Knudsen,  former 
president  of  Ford,  is  chairman.  But  Mr. 
Chapln  says  he  assumes  that  Mr.  Knudsen 
has  "got  a  few  things  to  do"  at  financially 
troubled  White  before  he  coiUd  put  White 
Into  the' merger  market.  (Mr.  Knudsen  says 
White  Isn't  talking  to  AMC  or  anybody  else 
at  present.  I 

Mr.  Chapln  explains  the  various  rumors 
linking  AMC  to  a  foreign  auto  maker  this 
way:  "If  you  are  going  to  be  a  world  auto 
company,  you're  not  going  to  be  that  unless 
you  are  something  big  In  the  U.S.  oar  market, 
the  biggest  single  auto  market  In  the  world. 
Obviously,  the  way  to  get  established  In  this 
m&rket  In  a  big  way  Is  right  here,"  meaning 
a  deal  with  American  Motors.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  he  doesn't  know  that  any  foreign 
company  has  such  a  plan.  "And  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  worrying  about 
It." 

Such  a  take-over  could  provide  a  foreign 
auto  maker  with  a  major  distribution  net- 
work In  the  U.S.;  AMC  has  2,200  dealers, 
1,000  more  than  any  Importer.  By  investing 
In  AMC,  a  foreign  manufacturer  would  keep 
its  profits  In  the  U.S.  and  curb  some  of  the 
mounting  criticism  of  auto  Impwrters  as  ag- 
gravators  of  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Mr.  Cbapln  makes  It  clear  that  his  main 
criterion  In  evaluating  any  merger  or  take- 
over by  another  company  Is  the  survival  of 
AMC  as  a  car  maker.  "I'm  not  Interested  In 
AMC  becoming  part  of  somebody  else  for  the 
purposes  of  liquidating  American  Motors, 
because  I  IjeUeve  there  Is  a  very  real  place 
for  us."  he  says.  He  views  Edgar  Kaiser, 
chairman  of  Kaiser  Industries,  as  an  ally. 
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Kaiser  Industries  got  a  23%  Interest  In 
AMC  in  exchange  fc^-  its  Jeep  operations, 
making  it  AMC's  biggest  shareholder  by  far. 
Its  block  could  be  the  key  to  any  merger 
plan.  Mr.  Ohapin  says  Mr.  Kaiser  "has  a  basic 
Interest  and  concern  in  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, and  he  wants  to  see  American  Motors 
become  a  really  suoceesful  company." 

A     BXNICN     BTOCKHOLDXa 

Kaiser  so  far  has  been  a  benign  stock- 
holder. It  has  only  two  seats  on  AMC's  15- 
man  board  and  no  representatives  In  the  top 
management.  It  waived  interest  and  princi- 
p>al  ptayments  on  a  (9.5  million  note  from 
AMC  earlier  this  year  to  help  AMC  get  a  tem- 
porary bank  loan.  Officials  of  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries stress  that  the  company  has  no  Interest 
In  taking  over  AMC.  And  while  Kaiser  Is 
friendly  and  sympathetic,  they  say  the  com- 
pany's primary  objective  is  protecting  Its 
Investment  in  AMC. 

Some  analjrsts  think  AMC  also  has  impor- 
tant allies  in  Its  Big  Three  competitors  and 
the  federal  government. 

The  Big  Three's  stake  in  AMC  survival  is 
said  to  stem  from  fears  that  failure  of  Amer- 
ican Motors  would  trigger  a  long-contem- 
plated antitrust  attack  on  the  auto  Industry. 

Before  American  Motors  made  any  moves 
toward  closing  down,  analysts  believe  it 
would  first  ask  for,  and  probably  receive,  ex- 
tensive additional  technical  and  financial 
help  from  one  or  more  of  its  domestic  com- 
petitors. There  might  even  be  a  move  by 
Ford  or  Chrysler  to  take  it  over. 

Such  a  merger  isn't  as  preposterous  as  it 
might  seem.  When  American  Motors  was  In 
deep  trouble  four  years  ago,  Donald  Turner, 
then  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  anti- 
trust division,  disclosed  that  under  the  gov- 
ernment's falling-company  antitrust  doc- 
trines, a  merger  between  American  Motors 
and  another  auto  company  would  have  to  be 
"entertained"  if  all  other  rescue  efforts  failed. 
While  such  a  merger  would  contribute  to 
further  concentration  In  the  auto  Industry, 
it  could  save  Jobs  and  AMC's  2,200  dealers. 

The  government's  stake  In  the  survival  of 
American  Motors  Is  broad.  Indeed.  With  sales 
of  over  $1  billion  last  year,  American  Motors 
was  the  lioth  biggest  manufactvirer.  Its 
22,000  workers  are  concentrated  In  three 
states — Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Ohio.  It  has 
operations  around  the  globe.  And  there  are 
three  million  American  Motors  cars  on  the 
road. 


BtncKs.  Hornets  in  the  Same  Showroom? 

OM  Shares  Dealers  To  Help  AMC  Our 

Detroit. — American  Motors  Corp.  has 
quietly  signed  up  some  major  Buick,  Pon- 
tlac and  Oldsmoblle  dealers  to  sell  AMC  cars 
in  addition  to  their  General  Motors  cars, 
Roy  D.  Chapln  Jr.,  chairman,  disclosed  in 
an  interview. 

The  slgnlngs  took  place  last  year  but 
weren't  announced  at  the  time.  They  are  part 
of  a  new  American  Motors  effort  to  strengthen 
Its  dealer  network.  The  moves  are  also  part 
of  GM's  continuing  efforts  to  help  the  be- 
leaguered small  fry  of  the  auto  Industry.  Not 
only  do  the  additional  dealers  give  AMC 
outlets  In  Important  locations,  but  they  also 
solve  the  problem  of  Inventory  financing 
since  the  OM  dealer  can  get  funds  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  Acceptance  Corp.  AMC  doesn't 
have  a  captive  finance  company. 

AMC  signed  up  about  a  dozen  of  the  GM 
dealers  under  "a  specific  understanding  that 
at  a  certain  point  In  volume,  they  become  sep- 
arate. "  Mr.  Chapln  said.  AMC  has  held  up 
the  program  since  then  because  it  discovered 
certain  dealer -supply  problems  that  it  now  is 
trying  to  work  out,  according  to  William 
McNealy  Jr..  vice  president — marketing. 

These  big  GM  dealers  are  In  addition  to 
some  450  smaller  GM  dealers  that  also  handle 
AMC  cars.  The  new  GM  dealers  are  In  strate- 


gic locatioiu  and  have  large  service  facilities. 
They  were  signed  up  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
add  about  50  big  dealers,  who  have  the 
flexibility  to  handle  AMC's  special  models 
such  as  its  Javelin  AMX  sptxts  car  and  its 
dressed-up  Hornet  Sportabout. 

American  Motors  has  about  2,200  dealers 
of  which  about  700  are  "duals." 

Other  help  AMC  is  getting  from  GM  in- 
cludes technical  aid  on  developing  new  en- 
gines that  can  meet  the  government's  stiff 
1975  standards  and  financing  for  some  AMC 
dealers  from  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  When  AMC  was  seeking  to  get  its 
revolving  credit  renewed  earlier  this  year, 
a  top  OM  official  caUed  at  least  one  bank 
urging  It  to  go  along. 

Unaggressive  competition  In  some  markets 
Is  also  giving  American  Motors  Indirect  help 
from  GM.  ais  well  as  from  Ford  and  Chrysler. 
When  the  Big  Three  cut  back  on  their  special 
discounted  prices  to  states  and  cities  on  fieet 
purchases  last  year,  American  Motors  kept 
Its  special  prices  and  has  ended  up  winning 
most  of  the  contracts  It  bid  for  this  year. 
As  a  result,  AMC's  state  and  city  sales  are  up 
30'",-  this  year,  which  has  helped  sales  of 
AMC's  bigger  cars. 

AMC  gets  Indirect  help  from  each  of  the 
Big  Three  another  way — by  buying  parts  and 
components  from  them.  The  prices  AMC  pays 
are  secret,  but  the  sussumptlon  In  Detroit  is 
that  they  are  no  higher  and  maybe  lower 
than  prices  AMC  would  have  to  pay  Inde- 
pendent suppliers.  Such  parts  are  crucial 
to  AMC.  since  it  makes  fewer  of  its  own  com- 
ponents than  Its  Big  Three  tIvelIs.  AMC  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  switching  its 
source  of  transmissions  from  Borg-Wamer  to 
Chrysler. 


'EXBon  1 


By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  2259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  an  hour, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  also  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mj'  re- 
marks. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  <Mr. 
Buckley  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  the  administration's  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Specifically,  this  biU  raises  the  general 
minimum  wage  to  $1.80  per  hour  on 
January  1,  1972,  and  to  $2  per  hour  on 
January  1,  1974.  It  also  increases  the 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  employ- 
ees to  $1.45  per  hour  on  January  1,  1972, 
and  to  $1.60  per  hour  on  Januarjr-  1, 
1974. 

In  addition,  it  provides  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.60  per  hour  for  all  employees 
imder  age  18.  all  students  under  age  20, 
and  all  18-  and  19-year-oilds  during  the 
first  6  months  of  their  first  permanent 
job. 

These  proposals.  Mr.  President,  follow 
the  recommendations  made  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Hodgson  when  he  recently 
testified  before  our  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

An  identical  bill,  H.R.  9584,  was  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressmen  Quie, 
Erlenborn,  and  Steiger. 


S.   2250 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1971". 

INCREASE     IN     MINIMtrM     WACX 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  effective  February  1,  1972,  not  leas 
than  $1.80  an  hour  and  effective  February  1, 
1974,  not  less  than  $2  an  hour,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section;" 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  less  than  $1.45  an  hour  effective 
February  1,  1972,  and  not  lees  than  $1.60  an 
hour  effective  February   1,   1974." 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is  repealed 
and  sections  6(c)  (d)(e)  renumbered  as  6 
(b)(c)(d)  respectively. 

(c)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  (as  renum- 
bered by  this  amendment)  is  amended  by 
substituting  the  following  new  paragraphs 
2(A)  and  2(B)  : 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1971 
increased  by  12.5  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
p>aragraph  ( C ) .  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  or  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applica- 
ble to  such  employee  theretofore  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  special  Industry  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  5,  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Effective  two  years  after  the  applica- 
ble effective  date  under  paragraph  (A),  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  paragraph  ( A ) , 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  12.5  per 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1971. 
unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by 
the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  review  committee  ap- 
ftointed  under  paragraph  (C)." 

SPECIAL  MENTIMUM  WAGES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  UNDER 
18,    STUDENTS    AND    JOB    STARTERS 

"S»c.  3.  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  sis  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  minimum  wage 
rates  of  section  6(a)(1),  any  employee  other- 
wise covered  thereunder  who  is  ( 1 )  under  the 
age  of  18;  or  (2)  18  or  19  years  of  age,  and 
(A)  in  his  first  six  months  of  full-time 
employment  or  (B)  a  full-time  student,  shall 
be  paid  not  less  than  $1.60  an  hour.  The 
special  minimum  wage  for  such  employees 
in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  be  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  industry  wage  order  rate  other- 
wise applicable  to  them  as  $1.60  is  of  the 
minlmvim  wage  rate  in  effect  under  section 
6(a)(1):  Provided,  TTiat  in  no  case  shall 
such  special  minimum  wage  be  less  than  that 
provided  under  a  wage  order  issued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1971  The  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  will  not  create  a 
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ni*tttimt*ftl  probkbUlty  of  reducing  the  tvdl- 
tlm«  aniplOTment  opportunities  of  peraons 
otbar  tbMB.  tbOM  to  wbom  tbe  rate  prwcrlbed 
In  this  subMctlon  U  applloable." 

ntxtntCTm  amd  othb  bquttabli  ■suxr 
Sec.  4.  Section  17  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  ••  follows: 

"OtJUNCTlfS  AMD  OTHBI  XWTTtMLM  SSLIKF 

"Ssc.  17.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  St«tes  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Csnsl  Zone,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court 
<tf  Ouam  ahsU  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
ahown,  to  restrain  violations  of  leotlon  IS, 
Including  in  the  case  of  violations  of  aectlon 
lS(a)(3)  the  restraint  of  any  withholding 
of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be  due 
to  employees  under  this  Act  (except  sums 
which  employees  are  barred  from  recovering, 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Portal - 
to-Portal  Act  of  1947).  In  any  claim  under 
this  section  artstng  out  of  willful  violation 
of  the  Act,  the  district  courts  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  restraining  the  withholding  of  pay- 
ments as  authorized  above,  award  as  further 
equitable  relief  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
minimum  wages  or  overtime  compensation 
found  to  be  due." 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  6(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  subsection  (b) ." 

lb)  Section  6(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
numbered by  this  amiendment)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (b) ." 

(c)  Section  e(b)3(C)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
numbered by  this  amendment)  Ls  amended 
by  substituting  "1971  '  for  "1966". 

(d)  Section  e(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
numbered by  this  amendment)  is  repealed 
and  section  8(b)  (4)  is  renumbered  6(b)  (3) . 

(c)  Subsection  6(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
renumbered  by  this  amendment)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "or  subsection 
(b)." 

(f)  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  (as  renimi- 
bered  by  this  amendment)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  (except  subsections 
(a)(1)  and  (f)  thereof),  every  employer 
providing  any  contract  services  under  a  con- 
tract wltii  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
contract thereunder  shall  pay  to  each  of  his 
employees  whose  rate  of  pay  Ls  not  governed 
by  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C. 
351-387)  or  to  whom  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  is  not  applicable,  wages  at  rates 
not  leas  than  the  rates  provided  for  In 
subsecUon  (a)(1)  of  this  section. " 

(g)  Section  7(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (b)"  and  "(whichever 
may  be  appUcable) ." 

(h)  Section  7(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed and  aectlon  7(a)(1)  is  raaumbered 
7(a). 

(I)  Section  18(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "(except  that  the  wage  rate 
provided  for  in  section  6(b)  shall  apply  to 
any  employee  who  performed  services  during 
the  workweek  in  a  workplace  within  the 
Canal  Zosie)"  and  by  striking  out  "section 
7(a)(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 7(a)." 

arracuvs  dat» 

Sk:.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  February  i,  1972.  On 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  with 
regard  to  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 


amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  fiulher  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended.  This  Is  a  revised  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  Director  of  toe  Peace  Corps 
on  June  9,  1971,  and  supersedes  S.  1771, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  5  at  his  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  together  with  the  letter  to  the  Vice 
President,  dated  June  9,  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2260 

A  bill  to  amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C  2502 
(b)),  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1971"  and  "•98.800.000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1972"  and 
"•82,200.000."  respectively. 

Peace  Coaps. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1971. 
Hon.  SpaioT.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Deab  Mb.  PHEsmKNT:  In  my  letter  of 
April  13.  1971.  I  transmitted  to  you  proposed 
legislation  "To  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended." 
which  would  have  authorized  appropriations 
of  •72.300.000  for  the  Peace  Corps  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  It  was  recognized  at  that  time  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  increase  our  auth- 
orization request  if  the  Peace  Corps  attained 
the  recruiting  goals  wrTiad  set  for  ourselves 
this  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  recruiting 
h€is  been  most  successful,  thanks  to  a  re- 
newed Interest  throughout  the  nation  In 
Joining  the  Peace  Corps.  As  a  result,  we  are 
now  planning  for  about  4.800  new  trainees 
this  year  auid  our  requirements  for  1972  now 
call  for  5.800  new  trainees.  To  train  and  sup- 
port this  Increased  number  of  Volunteers 
will  require  an  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion amount  of  •82.200.000  and  the  draft 
bill  enclosed  in  my  April  13.  1971.  letter 
should  be  amended  accordingly.  I  apologize 
for  the  Inconvenience  caused  by  the  need  to 
amend  the  earlier  bill 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budret 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  draft 
bill  would  be  m  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  H  Blatchtord. 


By    Mr.    PDLBRIOHT    (by    re- 
quest) : 
8.  2260.  A  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Peace   Corps    Act    (75    Stat.    612).    as 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  2261.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
of  assistance  to  State  and  metropolitan 
development  agencies  in  order  to  promote 
the  provision  of  low-  and  moderate-In- 
come housing  and  related  facilities,  soimd 
neighborhood  growth  and  development, 
and  the  development  of  new  job  oppor- 
tunities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

STATK    AND    MTTaOPOLrrAN    DEVELOPMENT 

agenct  act  or  i»7i 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  metropolitan  hous- 
ing agencies.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   to   have   printed   in   the 


RxcoRD,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  text  of  the  btU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  todav  "Th°  State 
and  Meiropc^tan  Development  Agency 
Act  of  1971."  I  strongly  beUeve  that  this 
bill  will  show  the  deep  commitment 
which  exists  in  the  Senate  to  8ss<«t  the 
emerging  efforts  of  the  States  in  the  de- 
velooment  and  operaMon  of  m'pningfu' 
community  development  programs.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  States  are  cur- 
rently using  their  fiscal  resource":  to  con- 
struct decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons. 
There  are  approximately  90,000  units 
completed  or  currently  under  construc- 
tion in  11  States.  They  are  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia. 

Enabling  legislation  has  passed  to 
create  State  agencies  in  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Missouri.  North  Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  and  these 
agencies  will  soon  be  entering  into  agree- 
ments for  their  first  projects.  In  addition, 
legislation  is  pending  in  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington. Utah.  Florida,  Virginia,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Wisconsin.  These  State 
housing  agencies  sell  obligations  on  the 
tax-exempt  bond  market,  and  relend 
their  money  to  banks,  developers  or  di- 
rectly to  construction  firms  at  or  below 
the  going  market  rate.  The  difference 
between  the  rate  on  their  obligations  and 
the  rate  at  which  they  lend  money  pays 
for  their  administrative  costs.  The  State 
agencies  are  usually  appropriated  money 
for  an  initial  revolving  fund  for  land 
acquisition  purposes. 

State  housing  finance  agencies  are  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  our  urban 
areas  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  they 
can  borrow  money  cheaper  than  private 
developers  and  thus  are  able  to  subsidisae 
their  projects  to  a  greater  extent.  Second, 
as  an  existing  State  agency,  they  have  a 
stronger  base  from  which  to  negotiate 
with  other  public  agencies  for  the  time- 
ly introduction  of  essential  public  serv- 
ices than  do  private  and  nonprofit  de- 
velopers working  strictly  with  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  And  third,  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  site  development 
and  land  acquisition  powers  to  control 
growth  so  as  not  to  create  an  adverse 
ecological  impact  on  the  region  sur- 
rounding their  projects. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  impact  which  these  new  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  will  have  on  the 
municipal  bond  market  once  they  begin 
to  sell  tax-exempt  securities  on  a  large 
scale.  At  this  time,  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  can  predict  with  certainty  just 
what  the  tax-exempt  market  reaction 
would  be  to  these  new  issues.  However, 
because  of  the  laudable  social  objectives 
which  these  State  agencies  are  seeking  to 


achieve  it  seems  to  me  very  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  ccxnmlt 
itself  to  assisting  State  housing  finance 
agraicies  in  the  development  of  a  viable 
market  for  their   obligations. 

The  bill  assists  State  housing  finEuice 
agencies  by  providing  for  three  types  of 
financial  assistance.  First,  it  autiiorizes 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Secretary  to  guarantee 
State  housing  and  development  bonds  if 
sold  on  the  taxable  market.  The  maxi- 
mum total  obligation  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
is  limited  to  $2  billion.  Second,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants, 
called  interest  differential  payments,  to 
eligible  State  agencies  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  yield  on  the  tax- 
able securities  and  the  yield  the  State 
agency  would  have  received  if  the  bonds 
were  tax  exempt.  Third,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  administrative  and  op- 
erating expenses  of  State  agencies  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  their  operations. 
Such  grants  would  not  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  operating  costs  during  the  first 
year,  two-thirds  of  such  expenses  in  the 
second  year,  and  50  percent  in  the  third 
year. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  for  cri- 
teria to  which  a  State  agency  must  ad- 
here before  becoming  eUgible  for  assist- 
ance. First,  the  agency  must  be  legally 
able  to  provide  deceit,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons  through 
construction,  rehabilitation  or  manage- 
ment of  housing.  Second,  the  agency  must 
be  able  to  legally  revitalize  slums  and 
blighted  urban  neighborhoods  through 
clearance,  reconstruction,  and  rehabili- 
tation and  include  the  provision  of 
necessary  public  and  community  facili- 
ties and  services.  Third,  the  agency  must 
be  able  to  legally  develop  job  opportuni- 
ties for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons  through  the  development  of  new, 
and  the  redevelopment  of  existing,  In- 
dustrial manufacturing  and  commercial 
facilities. 

Legislation  similar  to  this  bill  was  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  Title  vn  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  provides 
substantially  the  same  guarantees  and 
grants  to  State  land  development  agen- 
cies for  the  construction  of  new  commu- 
nities. This  bill  expands  this  concept  to 
include  the  guarantee  of  obligations  of- 
fered by  State  housing  finance  agencies 
when  imdertaking  housing  projects  not 
in  association  with  new  community 
development. 

The  bill  also  encourages  the  creation 
of  metropolitanwide  housing  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  2261 
A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of  assistance  to 
St«te  and  metropolitan  development  agen- 
cies in  order  to  promote  the  provision  of 
low-    and   moderate- income   housing   and 
related     facilities,     sound     neighborhood 
growth  and  development,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  Job  opportunities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  and  Metropolitan  Development  Agency 
Act  of  1971". 

declaration     of    FT7RFOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  by 
encouraging  the  formation  of  and  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  State  and  metropolitan 
development  agencies  having  broad  and 
flexible  authority  to  carry  out  development 
activities  in  furtherance  thereof,  to  provide 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  persons  and 
families  of  low  and  moderate  Income,  pro- 
mote the  sound  growth  and  development  of 
neighborhoods  through  the  revltallzatlon  of 
slum  and  blighted  areas  and  the  provision 
of  necessary  public  and  community  facilities 
and  services,  and  promote  vigorous  and 
growing  economies  through  the  development 
and  redevelopment  of  industrial,  manufac- 
turing, and  commercial  facilities. 

guarantees  or  obligations 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee, and  enter  into  commitments  to  guaran- 
tee, the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  olher 
obligations  Issued  by  State  and  metropolitan 
development  agencies  (as  defined  in  section 
5(b) )  for  the  purpose  of  financing  their  de- 
velopment activities  as  determined  by  him 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  guaran- 
tees and  enter  Into  such  commitments  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe; except  that  no  obligation  shall  be 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  If  the  Income  from 
such  obligation  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxa- 
tion. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  metropolitan  develop- 
ment agency  the  obligations  of  which  are 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  In  amounts  esti- 
mated by  him  not  to  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  Interest  paid  on  such  obligations 
and  the  interest  (as  estimated  by  him)  which 
would  be  paid  on  similar  obligations  the  In- 
come from  which  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation. 

(b)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
principal.  Interest,  and  any  redemption  pre- 
miums. Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
eligibility  of  the  obligations  involved  for  such 
guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guarantee 
so  made  shall  be  Incontestable  in  the  hands 
of  a  holder  of  the  guaranteed  obligation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish 
and  collect  such  fees  and  charges  for  and 
in  connection  with  guarantees  made  under 
this  Act  as  he  considers  reasonable. 

(d)  The  aggregate  principal  axnount  of  the 
obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  and  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  exceed  •2.000.000.000. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment agencies,  in  such  amounts  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  pre- 
scribes, to  assist  in  defraying  the  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  of  such  agencies 
during  the  first  three  years  of  their  (iter- 
ations. Orants  made  to  any  such  agency 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  the  (1) 
fuU  amount  of  its  admlnisrtratlve  and  oper- 
ating expenses  during  the  first  year  of  Its 
operations,  (2)  two^hlrds  of  such  expenses 
during  the  second  year  of  Its  operations,  and 
(3)  one-half  of  such  expenses  during  the 
third  year  of  its  operations. 

(b)  There  axe  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  ^20.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972.  June  30.  1973.  cmd  June 
30.  1974.  Any  amount  so  apprc^rlated  shall 
remain  available  unitil  expended,  and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for 
any  svwceeding  fiscal  year. 


ELICmLX  DETKLOPlCXirT  ACENCIES 


Sec.  5.  (a)  A  State  or  metix^MUtan  de- 
velopment agency  Is  eligible  for  aaslstanoe 
under  this  Act  only  if  the  Secretary  deMr- 
mlnes  that  It  is  fully  empowered  and  has  ade- 
quate authoilty  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
specified  In  clavises  (A),  (B),and  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b).  Including  the  authority  to  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  its  Interest  In 
projects  undertaken  by  it  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams or  projects  carried  on  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governments,  to  provide  for 
the  relocation  of  persons,  families,  business 
concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations  dis- 
placed in  carrying  out  Its  development  ac- 
tivities, to  exercise  Its  powers  and  functions 
through  subsidiaries  established  by  It,  and 
to  establish  community  advisory  ccHnmlt- 
tees  to  advise  it  concerning  its  proposed  ac- 
tivities In  any  area. 

( b )  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  a  "State  development  agency"  Is  any 
public  body  or  agency,  publicly  rpcnsored 
corporation,  or  instrumentality  of  on«  or 
more  States,  and 

(2)  a  "metropolitan  developmenit  agency" 
is  any  public  body  or  agency,  publicly  ^>on- 
sored  corpckration,  or  other  instrumentality 
of  two  or  more  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment which  are  located  in  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  and 
one  of  which  is  the  central  city  of  STich 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 

but  only  if  such  public  body  or  agency,  pub- 
licly sponsored  corporaitlon,  or  other  instru- 
mentality has  as  its  general  purpoeee  in 
whole  or  in  pajt  (A)  the  provision  of  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties to  low-  and  moderate -income  persons 
and  families  through  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  management  of  housing,  (B)  the 
revltallzatlon  of  slum  and  blighted  urban 
neighborhoods  through  clearance,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  of  such  neighbor- 
hoods and  the  provision  of  necessary  pub- 
lic and  community  facilities  and  services, 
and  (C)  the  development  of  Job  c^portuni- 
tles  for  \inemployed  and  underemployed  per- 
sons through  the  development  of  new,  and 
the  redevelopment  of  existing,  industrial, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  facilities. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "State" 
means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  foregoing. 

LIMITATION    or    GUARANTEE 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps 
as  he  considers  reasonable  to  assure  that 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions which  are  guaranteed,  or  with  respect 
to  which  interest  loans  are  made,  under  this 
Act,  will — 

( 1 )  be  issued  only  to  investors  approved 
by,  or  meeting  requirements  prescribed  by, 
the  Secretary,  or.  If  an  offering  to  the  pub- 
lic is  contemplated,  be  underwritten  upon 
terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(2 1  bear  interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding any  provisions  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary  relating  to  subrogation. 
Hens,  and  releases  of  liens,  payment  of  taxes, 
cost  certification  procedures,  escrow  or 
trusteeship  requirements,  or  other  matters. 

REVOLVING   rUND 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for 
the  timely  payment  of  any  liabilities  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  guarantees  or  gr&nta  un- 
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der  Metton  8  ■nd  pAymsat  at  ol>Uc»tloa«  !•- 
mma  to  the  SeovUry  of  tlM  TraMury  under 
•ubeactlon  (b)  at  tbla  eeetloa.  Such  rwrolv- 
Ing  fund  etwU  tM  oampmad  of  (1)  raoeipu 
from  teee  end  ebergee;  (3)  reooTeilee  under 
eecvirlty,  eutmjgktloni.  end  otber  rights;  (S) 
repeymente,  Intcraet  Income,  end  eny  other 
reoelpte  obtelned  In  connection  with  fuer- 
enteee  made  under  eeetlon  8;  (4)  proceeda  of 
the  obUgetlans  leeued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treeeury  purcuent  to  eubeectlon  (b)  of  thla 
eeetlon:  end  (6)  eueh  eume,  which  ere 
hereby  euthoclsed  to  be  epproptleted.  ee 
mey  be  required  for  the  payment  of  the  ob- 
Ugatlone  leeued  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treeeury  for  the  purpoee  of  making  grants 
to  agencies  under  section  3.  Uoney  in  the 
rerotTlng  fund  not  currently  needed  for  the 
purpoee  of  this  Act  shall  be  kept  In  cash 
on  hand  or  on  deposit,  or  inraeted  In  obllga- 
Uons  of  the  United  Statee  or  guaranteed 
thereby,  or  In  obligations,  participations,  or 
other  Instrumente  which  are  lawful  Invest- 
menta  for  fldudery,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  obligations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  Seoetary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  with  reepect  to  the 
guaranteee  authorised  by  section  8.  The  ob- 
ligations Issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or 
ratee  of  Interest  ss  sbaa  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorUsed  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  obligations  so  Issued, 
and  for  that  purpoee  he  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  tranaactlon  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  pur- 
poeee  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  that  Act  are  extended  to  include  pur- 
chsies  of  the  obligations  hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proTlslon 
of  law  relating  to  the  acqtilalUon,  handling, 
Improvemeat,  or  dtwpneal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  ol  the 
Intereets  of  the  fund  autborlaed  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling,  trnprorement,  or  dlspooal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  reeult  of  recoveries  under  security, 
eubrogatlon,  or  other  rights. 

LABOa   erANDASBS 

Sac.  8.  All  laborers  and  mechanlca  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  sxiboon tractors  In 
development  actlvitlee  assisted  under  this 
Aot  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
thoae  prevailing  on  similar  work  In  the  local- 
ity ae  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Aot,  as 
amended  (40  UJS.C.  a7«a-37aa-fi) .  No  assist- 
ance shall  be  extended  undo-  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  development  actlv4tlee  with- 
out first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that 
theee  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  work  Involved  in  such  activities. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
apeot  to  the  labor  standardi  specified  In  this 
seetkkn.  the  authority  and  funeUons  set 
forth  In  Raorgamxatlon  Flan  Numbered  14  of 
IMO  (04  Stat.  1287) ,  and  secUon  a  of  the  Act 
o<  June  18,  1984  (40  U.S.C.  376c). 

HOifinacBnciNA'noif  pbovisiom 

Sac.  0  (a)  No  person  In  the  United  States 
shall  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  be  excluded  from  participation  In.  be 
denied  the  beneflU  of.  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  development  activ- 
ity assisted  under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  development  agency  has  failed 
to  comply  w4th  subeectkm  (a)  or  an  appli- 
cable regulation  prescribed  under  this  Act, 
he  shall  attempt  to  secure  con^Iiance  by  vol- 
untary means.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  vd- 
luntary  means,  be  shall  have  the  authority  to 
(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 


with  a  reoommendatton  that  an  approprUte 
civU  aotton  be  instituted;  (B)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI 
of  the  avU  Rights  Act  of  19M  (43  UJB.C. 
SOOOd) :  or  (C)  take  such  other  actkm  as  n»y 
be  provided  by  law. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  metropolitan  develapinent  agency  has 
failed  to  ooiaply  with  eubeectlon  (a)  or  an 
applicable  regulation  praaerlbed  under  this 
Act.  he  shall  nottfy  the  Oovemor  at  the 
SUte  in  which  the  metropolHati  area  la  lo- 
cMted  of  the  noncompliance  and  ahall  request 
the  Oovernor  to  secure  ooo]|>Uance.  If  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  the  SUte  falls 
or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authomy  to  (A)  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  instituted;  (B)  exercise  the  powers 
and  functlone  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
cavil  Rights  Act  of  1984  (43  US.C.  SOOOd); 
or  (C)  take  such  other  action  ss  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reeaon  to  beUeve  that  a 
State  or  metropolitan  development  sgeocy 
Is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  viola- 
tion of  the  tvovlsions  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  foe  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Including  tnjuncUve  relief. 

TXCHNICAI.  ASSIBTAKCC 

Sec.  10.  Tttit  Secretary  Is  authmlzed  to  pro- 
vide, either  directly  or  by  contract  or  other 
arrangements,  technical  aasletanoe  to  State 
and  metropolitaD  development  agencies  to 
aeelst  them  in  connection  with  planzklng  and 
carrying  out  development  actlvitlee  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purpoee  of  this  Act. 

aSMKSAL  raOVIBIONS 

Sxc.  11.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  in  him  by  this  Aot.  the  Sec- 
retary, In  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  him.  shall — 

(1)  have  the  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
tlee  (Including  the  authority  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations)  set  forth  in  section  403, 
except  subsections  (c)(3).  (c)(4),  (d),  and 
(f)  of  the  Housing  Aot  of  1060:  Provided, 
That  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  eeetlon  403  shaU 
not  apply  wiih  respect  to  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  under  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(3)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
othn  provision  of  law.  in  connection  with 
any  assistance  under  this  Act.  whetbM'  be- 
fore or  after  any  default,  to  provide  by  con- 
tract for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title,  or  Interest  of  a  State  or  me«ro- 
polltan  development  agency  In  any  mort- 
gage, deed,  trust,  or  other  instrument  held 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
protection  of  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(3)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him 
by  law.  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and 
bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or 
other  sale  any  property  In  connection  with 
which  he  has  provided  aaslstanoe  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  In  the  event  of  any  such  ac- 
quisition, the  Secretary  may,  notwlth«t««id- 
Ing  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal  of  real 
property  by  the  United  Statee,  complete, 
administer,  remodel  and  convert,  dlepoee  of, 
lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such  prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding  any  other  provtalon  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  also  have  power  to 
pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  com- 
promise or  otherwlee  all  claims  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  security,  sub- 
rogation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  blm  In 
administering  this  Aot. 

(b)    There  are  authorised  to   be   appro- 


priated such  simis  as  may  be  oeoeasary  for 

the  admlnlstFatlve  expenses  of  carrying  out 
this  Aot,  including  the  expenses  at  providing 
BSBUrtance  under  section  10. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 

B.  2262.  A  bill  to  permit  a  home  mort- 
gage lo«n  by  a  federally  insured  bank  to 
a  bank  examiner.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  the  Judiciary. 
Bom  MOKTcaas  Loaifs  ai«d  bahk  xxAMzrms 

liir.  McCl.ELL.AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  requested,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crim'nal  Laws  and 
Procedures,  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  pennit  a  federally  insured  bank  to 
make  a  home  mortgage  loan  to  Federal 
bank  examiners.  Under  current  law,  a 
federally  insured  bank  is  prohibited  from 
rrndring  a  loen  to  any  person  who  ex- 
amines or  has  authority  to  examine  such 
bank,  and  such  examiners  are  similarly 
prohibited  from  obtaining  a  loan  from 
any  federally  Insured  bank  examined  by 
him. 

llieee  salutory  conflicts  of  interest 
provisions  have  had  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  imposing  a  handicap  on  Federal 
bank  examiners,  putting  them  at  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  in  securing  financing 
for  the  purchase  or  constructloD  of 
homes.  Accordingly,  I  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  introduce  legislation,  for  appro- 
priate referral,  which  would  ameliorate 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan'*mous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  i<A- 
lowlng  my  remarks  a  letter  of  April  29, 
1971,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Bums.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  to  Senator  East- 
land, requesting  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  fdUows: 

CHAniMAN    or    THK 
BOASD  or  OOVKBNOSS, 

Fn>saAi.  Rxszavx  Ststxm, 
WaaMngtan,  D.C.,  ApHl  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Jajcxs  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Craisscan:  Section  313  of  Title 
18  of  the  United  Statee  Code,  "Crimes  and 
Criminal  Procedure",  prohibiU  a  federally 
Insvired  bank  from  making  any  loan  to  any 
person  who  examines  or  has  authority  to 
examine  such  bank.  Oonveraely,  section  313 
of  Title  18  prohibits  any  examiner  from  ob- 
taining any  loan  from  any  federally  Insured 
bank  examined  by  him. 

While  these  provisions  of  law,  designed  to 
prevent  conflicts  of  Interest,  are  based  upon 
sound  principles,  the  Board  believes  that 
they  unduly  and  unfairly  place  bank  exam- 
iners at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  the  ob- 
taining of  financing  tor  the  purchase  or 
construction  o(  homes.  Modification  otf  the 
law  to  permit  Insured  banks  to  make  heme 
mortgage  loans  to  examiners  up  to  some 
TTi^Timiim  amount  prescribed  by  statute 
would  not.  In  the  Board's  opinion,  defeat  or 
Impair  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpoeee 
ot  theee  provisions,  pctrtlcxilarly  If  the  exam- 
iner is  precluded  from  examining  the  lend- 
ing bank  during  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Accordingly,  the  Board  recomoiends  the 
Introduction  and  enactment  of  appropriate 
amendments  to  Title  18  that  would  authorize 
an  Insured  bank  to  make  a  home  mortgage 


loan  to  an  examiner  under  appropriate  statu- 
tory safeguards. 

A  draft  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose  Is  en- 
closed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Akthttr  p.  BrrsNS. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
quire the  installation  of  collision  avoid- 
ance and  pilot  warning  indicator  systems 
on  certain  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AIK    COLXJSION    AVOmANCZ    STSTXMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  re- 
quire the  installation  of  collision  avoid- 
ance systems  and  pilot  warning  indicator 
systems  on  air  carrier  and  gmeral  avia- 
tion aircraft.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  midair  colli- 
sions. 

Congressional  action  is  long  overdue. 
In  the  past  4  years  almost  two-thirds  of 
all  jet  liner  deaths  have  been  caused  by 
midair  collisions.  A  National  Transpor- 
tatlm  Safety  Board  study  released  in 
March  of  this  year  for  the  10-year  period 
1959-68  shows  223  midair  collisions  in- 
volving U.S.  registered  aircraft  resulting 
in  528  fatalities.  Assuming  air-collision 
accidents  and  fatality  rates  at  the  same 
level,  the  study  projects  335  collisions  and 
792  fatalities  in  the  forthcoming  decade. 
To  date,  over  50  people  have  died  in  air- 
craft collisions  in  1971. 

We  must  move  to  require  the  aviation 
industry  to  take  firmer  steps  to  protect 
the  lives  of  air  travelers.  The  tragic  col- 
lision June  6  near  Los  Angeles  between 
an  Air  West  jetliner  and  a  Marine  F-4 
phantom  jet  should  outrage  the  con- 
sciences of  all  Americans  because  50  lives 
were  needlessly  lost.  Thirteen  of  these 
were  residents  of  the  State  of  Utah — 
among  them  some  of  our  most  promising 
young  business  and  professional  men. 
My  State  of  Utah  is  now  deprived  of  the 
services  and  association  of  these  out- 
standing and  productive  citizens.  The 
sorrow  and  loss  felt  by  families  and 
friends  throughout  the  State  cannot  be 
calculated. 

The  issue  of  air  safety  has  not  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  study.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  plans,  ideas,  and  proposals.  Several 
collision  avoidance  systems  have  been 
fabricated  and  flight  tested.  One  such 
system,  the  time-frequency  technique, 
allows  an  extremely  rapid  exchange  of 
information  at  high  frequency  intervals 
between  aircraft.  It  permits  each  aircraft 
in  the  system  to  transmit  to  all  others 
information  regarding  distance  to  the 
aircraft,  the  rate  of  closure,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  aircraft.  From  this  in- 
formation, an  automatic  assessment  is 
made  regarding  the  collision  threat,  and 
where  evasive  action  is  required,  arrows 
would  light  up  on  the  instrument  panel 
telling  each  pilot  exactly  what  evasion 
maneuver  to  make.  If  one  is  ordered  to 
climb,  the  other  is  Instructed  to  descend. 
Human  eye  physiology,  human  reaction 
time,  and  high  closing  speeds  of  aircraft 
simply  do  not  give  pilots  enough  time  to 
assess  hazards  and  take  evasive  action. 
This  necessitates  an  automatic  collision 
avoidance  system. 


Because  this  system  is  cooperative,  re- 
quiring each  aircraft  to  be  protected  to 
have  the  equipment  aboard  and  opera- 
tive, the  bill  I  am  introducing  proposes 
that  any  aircraft  having  a  maximum  cer- 
tifled  takeoff  weight  of  12,500  poimds  or 
more  be  equipped  with  a  collision  avoid- 
ance system.  This  would  mean  that  com- 
mercial aircraft  and  all  private  and  mili- 
tary craft  capable  of  carrying  passengers 
would  be  so  protected.  Manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  a  version  of  the 
collision  avoidance  system  which  will 
cost  about  $10,000  per  installation.  With 
high  producton,  the  costs  could  come 
down  significantly. 

Because  the  cost  of  a  collision  avoid- 
ance system  would  be  excessive  for  small 
craft,  the  bill  provides  that  smaller  air- 
craft must  be  equipped  with  pilot  warn- 
ing indicators  which  may  operate  on  a 
strobe  light  infrared  system.  Such  an  in- 
dicator costing  less  than  $1,500  would 
provide  a  pilot  with  intelligence  that  an- 
other aircraft  is  within  a  defined  air- 
space around  his  plane  and  provide  bear- 
ing Information  to  allow  him  to  see  and 
avoid  the  other  Eurcraf t. 

A  compliance  date  of  January  1,  1973, 
is  set  in  the  bill. 

This  bill,  and  the  type  of  collision 
avoidance  systems  and  pilot  warning  in- 
dicators on  aircraft  it  projjoses,  are  not 
offered  as  a  complete  and  final  answer 
to  the  pressing  problem  of  air  collisions. 
This  bill  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  hearings 
to  provide  information  through  expert 
testimony  as  to  how  technology  can  keep 
airplanes  apart  in  our  increasingly 
crowded  skies. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
aviation  industry  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  midair  colli- 
sions. The  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  will  convene  a  public  hear- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  this  month  to  investi- 
gate the  Air  West-Marine  tragedy  and 
to  conduct  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
collision  problem.  Recommendations 
beneficial  to  this  bill  will  undoubtedly 
come  out  of  this  hearing. 

I  shall  urge  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  schedule  hearings  so  that 
the  bill  can  be  thoroughly  discussed  and 
expert  testimony  heard. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  ability  to 
act  and  the  means  to  enforce  our  laws. 
Let  us  move  immediately  to  protect  the 
lives  of  America's  air  passengers. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

SJ.  Res.  127.  A  joint  resolution  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing 
for  United  States  participation  in  the 
International  Bureau  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  an  amendment 
of  the  authorization  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  annual  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Bureau  of  In- 
tellectual Property  as  a  party  to  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property. 

The  joint  resolution  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressionad  Relations  and  I 
am  Introducing  it  in  order  that  there 


may  be  a  specific  resolution  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  resolution,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  together  with  the  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Vice  President  dated  June  17,  1971,  and 
the  memorandum  acccmi>anying  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  137 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  United  States  partici- 
pation In  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of 
July  13,  1960  (74  Stat.  381),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  July  19,  1963  (77  SUt.  83)  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  (1)  striking  out 
the  words  "International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property",  and 
(2)  In  section  (b)  thereof  deleting  the 
phrase  "not  to  exceed  (15,000  annually,"  and 
the  word  "thereafter,"  and  Inserting  after 
the  word  "bureau"  the  phrase  "as  determined 
under  Article  16(4)  of  the  Paris  Convention 
for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as 
revised." 


DxpAancxNT  or  Statk, 
Washington,  DC,  June  17, 1971. 
Hon.   Spiko   T.   Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dcas  Ma.  Vice  PaEsroENx:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  draft  Joint  Resolution, 
providing  for  an  antendment  of  the  author- 
ization for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  annual  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property  as  a 
party  to  the  Convention  of  Parts  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  (Paris 
Convention). 

The  Paris  Convention  entered  Into  force 
in  1884  and  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party  to  the  Convention  since  1887.  It  is  the 
principal  multilateral  convention  in  the  In- 
dustrial property  field  and  has  78  member 
States.  The  United  States  presently  con- 
tributes Its  proportionate  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Bureau  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  88-69,  approved  July  19,  1963 
which  establishes  a  ceiling  of  815,000  on  the 
annual  contribution.  The  appropriation  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1971  is  $14,460,  or  3.89 
percent  of  the  total  budget.  The  estimated 
budget  for  the  International  Bureau  for  the 
calendar  year  1971  and  subsequent  years  will 
require  a  contribution  by  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  815.000  annually.  However.  It 
will  remain  at  about  four  percent  of  the  total 
budget.  The  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
move the  calling  on  our  annual  contribution 
and  would  also  change  the  title  of  the  orga- 
nlssaUon  from  International  Bureau  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  to  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  W.U.O.  Con- 
venitlon  which  came  into  effect  for  the  United 
Statee  on  August  35,  1970. 

A  memorandum  describing  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  and  Its  work  Is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
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of   thi«   propoaal   to  tbe   Oongreu   for   tts 
consideration. 

aincerMy  yoan, 

Oavis  M.  Abbhxik, 
X«»<«tant  Secretary  /or 
Coiiffreiiional  Relations. 

MXMOmAKDTTM  TO  ACCOMPANY  PtOPOSED 
JOtNT  RKaOLimON  PBOVIDINC  FOB  Pat- 
MXNT  BT  TKK  nNTTKD  STATCa  OP  AM 
AXNtTAL  CONTBIBXTTION  TO  THK  InTZX- 
NATIONAI.  BUKXAU  OF  iMTKIXXCTnAI,  PbOP- 
««TT 

The  Intem«tlon*l  Bureau  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property  was  eatabUsbed 
by  the  C!onventlon  of  Parts  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property  (Parts  Conven- 
tion), which  entered  Into  force  In  1884.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
Establishing  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  (W.IJ>.0.)  which  came 
into  effect  on  April  36.  1970  and  became  ef- 
fective for  the  United  States  on  August  25. 
1970,  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property  Is  now  known 
as  the  International  Btireau  of  Intellectual 
Property  since  the  first  Director  General  as- 
sumed office  on  September  36,  1970.  The  Parts 
Convention  is  the  basis  for  U.S.  industrtal 
property  relations  with  the  other  77  mem- 
ber States.  This  Convention  applies  to  in- 
dustrial property  in  its  broadest  sense,  in- 
cluding patents,  trademarks,  and  industrial 
designs.  The  substantive  provisions  of  the 
Paris  Convention,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vide two  very  important  rights.  (1)  Under 
the  provisions  on  "national  treatment",  the 
Convention  provides  that,  as  regards  the  pro- 
tection of  Industrial  property,  each  member 
State  must  grant  the  same  protection  to  na- 
tionals of  the  other  member  States  as  it 
grants  to  its  own  nationals.  (3)  The  Con- 
vention also  provides  for  the  "right  of  pri- 
ority", which  means  that  no  acts  done  be- 
tween the  first  and  subsequent  filings  by  the 
applicant  during  the  priority  term  (i.e.  13 
months  for  patents  and  6  months  for  trade- 
marks) can  invalidate  the  subsequent  filings 
or  give  rise  to  any  rights  of  third  parties. 
Further,  the  Convention  also  lays  down  some 
common  rules  which  member  States  must 
follow  (e.g.  the  independence  of  patents  on 
the  same  invention  so  that  adverse  action 
taken  against  a  patent  in  one  country  will 
not  affect  a  patent  in  another  country) .  The 
Convention  has  been  revised  periodically 
since  1883,  the  last  revision  being  in  1987 
at  Stockholm. 

The  major  changes  in  the  Parts  Conven- 
tion at  the  Stockholm  Conference  in  1987 
were  of  an  administrative  nature.  The  re- 
vision of  the  Paris  Convention  is  directed 
toward  modemlzlng  the  administration  of 
the  Parts  Union,  including  its  finances  and 
structure,  no  organizational  reform  of  real 
significance  having  taken  place  since  the 
creation  of  the  Union  In  1883.  This  modern- 
ization is  accomplished  mainly  by  giving  of- 
ficially to  the  member  countries  the  powers 
of  policy-making,  decision,  and  control 
which  they  customarily  have  In  moat  inter- 
governmental  organizations. 

The  main  revisions  of  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion, which  were  propooed  in  the  draft  pre- 
sented to  the  Stockholm  Conference  and 
which  were  adopted  unanimously,  are  the 
following:  (1)  creation  of  new  organs — an 
Assembly  contpooed  of  all  member  States. 
and  «ui  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
one-fourth  of  the  member  States:  (3)  trans- 
fer from  the  Government  of  Switzerland  to 
the  Governments  of  the  member  States  of 
supervision  of  the  ^secretariat  (the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Intellectual  Property), 
supervlslMi  of  toe  accounu  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  approval  of  the  program  and 
budget;  (3)  institution  of  a  more  flexible 
financial  system:  and  (4)  transfer  of  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  for  revision  con- 
ferences from  the  ho«t  country  to  the  organs 
of  the  Union. 


The  United  States  became  a  party  to  the 
Stockholm  Act  of  the  Paris  Convention  ef- 
fective August  36,  1970. 

Under  the  Stockholm  Act  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  performs  the  following  ad- 
ministrative functions:  (1)  provides  the  Sec- 
retariat for  the  Paris  Convention,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  functions  and  reepon- 
slbllitlea  of  the  Assembly  and  Executive 
Committee  of  that  Convention:  (3)  bandies 
the  preparatory  and  administrative  work  of 
the  conferences  of  revision:  (3)  conducts 
studies  and  provides  services  to  member 
States  to  facilities  the  protection  of  indus- 
trial property:  (4)  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  and  interpretation  of 
patent  and  trademark  laws:  (5)  serves  as 
a  medium  to  promote  ratification  by  mem- 
ber States  of  revisions  of  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion and  the  adherence  of  new  members:  (6) 
publishes  a  monthly  periodical  and  other 
publications  designed  to  further  industrial 
property  protection.  In  addition,  it  performs 
essentially  the  same  administrative  func- 
tions for  a  number  of  "special  agreements 
for  the  protection  of  industrial  property" 
(e.g.  Nice  Agreement  concerning  the  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Goods  and  Services 
for  the  Purposes  of  the  Registration  of 
Marks). 

Although  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party 
to  any  of  these  special  arrangements  at 
present,  we  are  actively  considering  adher- 
ence to  two  of  them. 

Because  United  States  nationals  have  more 
Industrtal  property  to  be  protected  abroad 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  the 
Paris  Convention  and  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  this  Convention  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  Is  extremely  important  to  the 
United  States.  The  International  Bureau  is 
doing  excellent  work  with  respect  to  the 
overall  administration  of  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion. In  addition,  the  International  Bureau 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  development  and 
successful  negotiation  at  the  recent  "Wash- 
ington Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty"  of  a  treaty  which  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  American  applicants 
filing  abroad.  This  project  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States.  The  In- 
ternational Bureau  is  also  engaged  in  an- 
other project  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  other  Interested  govern- 
ments In  the  trademark  field.  This  project 
Involves  the  development  of  a  new  agree- 
ment for  the  international  registration  of 
trademarks. 

The  statutory  llnUtation  contained  In  the 
lelgalatlon  authorizing  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Bureau  limits 
the  amount  to  tlS.OOO  annually.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  assessments  for  calendar 
year  1971  for  members  of  the  Paris  Union 
wiU  amount  to  3,000.000  Swiss  francs  (t465.- 
100).  or  400.000  (»93.000)  higher  than  the 
previous  year — an  Increase  of  35  percent.  The 
United  States  assessment,  currently  3.88  per- 
cent of  the  total  assessment,  amounts  to  77,- 
600  Swiss  francs  (tl8,050)  or  an  increase  of 
$3,600  over  the  previous  year.  Further  in- 
creases in  assessments  are  anticipated  in 
view  of  the  enlarged  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  In  the  Industrial  property 
field  (e.g.  installation  of  an  Information  re- 
trieval system  and  international  classifica- 
tion of  Industrial  designs),  contributions  by 
the  Paris  Union  to  the  legal -technical  assist- 
ance program  for  developing  countries  to  be 
carried  out  through  the  Conference  of  the 
W.I.P.O..  and  because  of  substantial  Increases 
in  operating  costs  due  to  inflation,  etc.  While 
the  dollar  amount  of  the  United  States  as- 
sessment— and  that  of  other  member 
States — will  undoubtedly  continue  to  rise,  it 
Is  expected  that  our  percentage  share  will 
remain  at  about  4  percent. 

United  States  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  International  Bureau  Is  coordinated  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Further,  the 
views  of  private  industry  with  respect  to  the 
activities   of   the   International    Bureau   are 


obtained  through  the  Department  of  State's 
International  Industrial  Property  Panel. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  128.  A  joint  resolution  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  au- 
thorizing the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  provide  certain  assistance  in 
the  establishment  of  new  State  medical 
schools;  the  Improvement  of  existing 
medical  schools  affiliated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  to  develop  co- 
operative arrangements  between  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  health  service 
institutions,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  develop  and  conduct  educa- 
tional and  training  programs  for  health 
care  personnel.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
sunend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  provide  certain  assist- 
ance in  the  establishment  of  new  State 
medical  schools:  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting medical  schools  afiUlated  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  devel- 
op cooperative  arrangements  between  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health 
service  institutions,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  develop  and  conduct 
educational  and  training  programs  for 
health  care  personnel.  This  resolution  is 
identical  of  House  Joint  Rescdution  748 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  cHie 
of  these  new  State  medical  schools  will 
be  located  in  Texas.  Texas  would  be  a 
logical  sight  for  servicing  the  needs  of 
the  Southwest.  Furthermore,  a  total  of 
15  aifiliated  medlc&l  institutions  in 
Texas  would  benefit  from  the  grants  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  pres- 
ent training  programs,  which  would  be 
authorized  this  legislation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  become  acute- 
ly aware  of  certain  distressing  problems 
concerning  our  national  health  care  sys- 
tem. TTie  legislaticm  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  is  addressed  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  a  particularly  critical  aspect  of 
the  general  problem,  the  distressing 
shortage  of  trained  medical  ijersonnel. 
Although  Congress  is  new  considering 
several  proposals  designed  to  make  medi- 
cal treatment  financially  feasible  for  any 
person  requiring  medical  attenUcai,  we 
have  not  done  enough  to  insure  that  such 
care  will  be  available  when  it  is  sought.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  approximately  48,000  doc- 
tors of  medicine  and  over  250,000  allied 
health  and  medical  personnel.  We  would 
be  negligent  if  we  did  not  make  an  effort 
to  fully  utilize  all  of  our  resources  in  an 
effort  to  remedy  this  pressing  situation. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  is  one  of 
our  greatest  national  resources.  This  res- 
olution would  provide  an  effective,  effi- 
cient, and  loglcai  means  of  coucdlng  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration with  our  Nation's  efforts  to  train 
an  adequate  number  of  qualified  medical 
personnel  in  order  to  provide  the  best 
possible  medical  care  for  our  Naticm. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  operates 
the  largest  medical  care  system  in  the 
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United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 
It  presently  has  165  hospitals  with  a  po- 
tential capacity  of  over  97,000  beds.  The 
fine  efforts  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  supplying  medical  treatment  to 
our  veterans  are  well  known.  Less  well 
known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  in  the  field  of 
health  education.  For  over  25  years,  hos- 
pitals of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  been  offering  hospital-based  edu- 
cational experience  in  collaboration  with 
most  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools. 

VA  hospitals  are  ctirrently  affiliated 
with  81  medical  schools,  51  dental 
schools.  287  nursing  schools,  274  univer- 
sities and  cc^eges,  and  84  community 
and  junior  colleges.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year,  more  than  50,000  students 
will  participate  in  more  than  60  cate- 
gories of  training  in  VA  institutions.  Be- 
cause of  the  size,  diversity,  experience, 
and  quality  of  its  medical  facilities  Eind 
training  programs,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  is  uniquely  qualified  to  under- 
take the  program  provided  by  this  reso- 
lution. If  we  are  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  msmpower,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  educational  capacities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  insti- 
tutions with  which  it  is  affiliated  be  ex- 
panded. Furthermore,  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  the  VA  makes  it  the  ideal 
agency  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  of  medicine. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  provide  a  sec- 
tion by  section  analysis  of  this  resolu- 
tion. It  would  provide  a  new  chapter  82 
to  title  38,  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Assistance  in  Elstabllshing  New  State 
Medical  Schools:  Orants  to  Affiliated 
Medical  Schools:  Assistance  to  Health 
Manpower  Training  Institutions."  The 
chapter  is  divided  into  three  subchapters, 
each  of  which  is  designed  to  accomplish 
certain  designated  programs. 

Subchapter  I  would  provide  a  pilot 
program  of  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  not  more  than  five  new  State 
medical  schools  to  be  located  in  prox- 
imity to,  and  operated  in  conjunction 
with,  VA  medical  facilities  in  geographi- 
cally dispersed  States.  The  assistance 
would  include:  First  leasing  to  the  State 
of  VA  land  and  buildings,  second,  re- 
modeling and  repair  of  VA  structures  to 
render  the  buildings  suitable  for  neces- 
sary school  facilities,  and  third,  grants — 
on  a  reducing  basis — to  reimburse  the 
State  for  faculty  salaries. 

Subchapter  II  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants,  on  a  matching  basis,  for  medical 
schools  which  have  maintained  an  af- 
filiation with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. These  grants  would  assist  such 
schools  in  carrying  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams for  the  Improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  their  facilities.  The  purpose  of 
these  grants  would  be  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contributicm  to  strengthening  the 
medical  education  program  of  the  schools 
with  the  result  of  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  able  to 
attend  medical  school. 

Subchapter  in  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  a  program  of 


grants  on  a  matching  basis  to  establish 
cooperative  programs  of  coordination 
and  expansion  in  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  allied  health  serv- 
ices personnel,  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  new  health  careers,  and  the 
improvement  of  allied  health  manpower 
utilization. 

The  total  authorization  level  for  this 
rescdution  would  be  $33  million  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  and  $34  million  per  year 
for  the  following  6  years.  The  resolution 
also  makes  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  responsible  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  funds. 

In  view  of  the  health  crisis  we  are  fac- 
ing, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
resolution  its  immediate  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  B£S.  138 
Joint  resolution  amending  title  36  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
certain  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
new  9tate  medical  schools:  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  medical  schools  affiliated 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  to 
develop  cooperaitlve  arrangements  between 
Institutions  of  higher  educa.tlon.  hospitals, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  health  serv- 
ices institutions,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  develop  and  conduct  edu- 
cational and  training  programs  for  health 
care  personnel 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  national  shortage 
of  phjrstclans  and  allied  health  personnel; 

Whereas  It  Is  now  estimated  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  approximately  46.000  doctors  of 
medicine  and  over  350.000  allied  health  and 
other  medical  personnel: 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  op- 
erates the  largest  medical  care  system  in  the 
United  States.  If  not  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adm.lnlatratlon  has 
an  active  and  close  affiliation  with  over  eighty 
medical  schools: 

Whereas  If  the  training  of  sufficient  num- 
bers of  physicians,  other  health  professionals, 
allied  health  personnel,  and  other  heaJth  per- 
sonnel Is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  essential 
that  the  educational  capacities  of  medical 
and  health  professions  schools  affiliated  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  be  expanded. 
that  new  medical  and  health  professions 
schools  affiliated  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  be  estaMlshed,  and  that  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  existing  and  future  allied  health 
and  other  health  peivonnel  be  expanded  and 
Improved; 

Whereas  beoauee  of  the  size,  diversity,  and 
quality  of  ite  medical  program,  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Svirgery  is  uniquely  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  exist- 
ing affiliated  medical  schools  tad  other 
health  profesAlons  schools.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  new  medical  and  health  professions 
schools,  and  in  the  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  allied  health  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  an  adequate 
nimiber  of  physicians,  health  professionals, 
allied  health  personnel,  and  other  health 
personnel  be  trained  If  the  Congress  is  to 
discharge  Its  responsibility  to  provide  the 
beet  possible  medical  care  for  the  Nation's 
veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Aot  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Administration  Medi- 
cal School  Assistance  and  Health  Service  Per- 
sonnel Education  and  Training  Act  of  1971." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  VI  of  title  38,  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  81  the  following  new  chapter — 

-Chl^ter  83.— ASSISTANCE  IN  ESTABUSH- 
INO  NEW  STATE  MEDICAL,  SCHOOLfi; 
GRANTS  TO  AFFILIATED  MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS;  ASSISTANCE  TO  HEALTH 
MANPOWER   TRAINING   INSTTrUTIONS. 

"Sec. 

"5070.  Coordination  with  public  health  pro- 
grrams;  administration. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  IN  TEffi  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  NEW  STATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

"6071.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

"5073.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"5073.  Pilot  program,  assistance. 
"5074.  UnUtations. 

"SUBCHAPTER  H— MATCHING  ORANTS 
TO  AFFILIATED  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
"5081.  Declaration  of  purpose. 
'"5083.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"5083.  Grants. 
"5084.  Payqiente. 
"5085.  Limitations. 

"SXTBCHAPTER  ni— ASSISTANCE  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  LEARNING,  HOSPITALS 
AND  OTHKR  HEALTH  SERVICE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRA-nON  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
PROFB3SIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  AL- 
LIED HEALTH  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 

""5091.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

""5093.  Definitions. 

"'5093.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"5094.  Grants. 

"5096.  Payments. 

"5096.  LlmltaUons. 

'"i  6070.  Coordination  with  public  health 
programs:   administration 

"(a)  The  Admlnlstratxir  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  coordinate 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  chapter 
and  the  programs  carried  out  under  section 
309  and  tiUes  VII.  vm.  and  IZ  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter 
Into  any  agreement  under  subchapter  I  of 
this  chapter  or  make  any  grant  or  other 
assistance  under  subchapter  II  or  ni  of  this 
chapter  after  December  31,  1978. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  covering  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  entering  into  agreements  and 
making  grants  under  this  chapter. 

"SUBCHAPTER   I— PILOT   PROGRAM   FOR 
ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  NEW  STATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
"S  5071.  Declaration  of  purpose 

""The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  Implement  a 
pilot  program  under  which  he  may  provide 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  new  State 
medical  schocds  if  such  schools  are  located  in 
proximity  to,  and  operated  In  conjunction 
with.  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
faculties. 
"t  6073.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprtated  815.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  a  like  sum  for  each 
of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums 
approprtated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  t>e 
used  for  making  grante  to  States  punuant  to 
section  6073(a)  (3)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Sums  approprtated  pxirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
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f  oUowU>«  tha  flaoal  tmt  for  which  they  w 

•(xpropclAtad. 

"I  SOTS.  PUot  progmn  aMltUTWvt 

"(«)  Subject  to  •ubMcUon  (b)  of  this 
section  the  Adminlctrmtor  m»7  enter  Into 
an  agreement  to  provide  to  any  State  the  fol- 
lowing anlstanoe  to  enable  such  State  to 
establlah  a  new  medical  ecbool : 

"(1)  The  leasing  to  the  State  under  such 
terma  and  conditions  aa  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate,  of  such  land.  buUdlngs, 
and  structures  under  the  control  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
n>ay  be  necessary  for  such  school.  The  three- 
year  lixnltotlon  on  the  term  of  a  lease  In  sec- 
tion SOia(a)  of  thU  tlUe  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  lease  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  extension,  alteration,  remodeling 
or  repair  of  buildings  and  structure  provided 
imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  them  stiltable  for  use  as  medical 
school  faculties. 

"(3)  The  payment  of  grants  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  the 
faculty  of  such  school  during  the  Initial 
twelve-month  period  of  operation  of  the 
school  and  the  next  six  such  twelve-month 
periods,  but  payment  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  90  per  centimi  of  the  cost  of  faculty 
salaries  during  the  flrat  twelve-month  period 
of  operation, 

"(B)  90  per  centum  of  such  cost  during  the 
second  such  period, 

"(C)  90  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  third  such  period, 

"(D)  80  per  centum  of  such  cost  during  the 
foiurth  such  period, 

"(E)  70  po'  oenttun  of  such  cost  during 
the  fifth  such  period. 

"(P)  60  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  sixth  such  period,  and 

"(O)  SO  per  centum  of  such  cost  during 
the  seventh  such  period. 

"-(b)  (I)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  unless  he  finds  that — 

"(A)  there  will  be  adequate  State  financial 
support  for  the  proposed  medical  school; 

"(B)  the  overall  plans  for  the  school  meet 
such  professional  and  other  standards  as  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate;  and 

"(C)  the  school  will  maintain  such  ar- 
rangements with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facility  with  which  It  is  asso- 
ciated (Including  but  not  limited  to  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  made  under  sub- 
chi^ter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  title)  as  will 
be  mutually  beneficial  In  the  carrying  out 
of  the  mission  of  the  medical  facility  and 
the    school. 

"(3)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subchapter  shall 
contain  such  terms  and  conditions  (In  ad'^ 
dltton  to  those  Imposed  pursuant  to  sub^ 
section  (a)  (1)  of  this  section)  as  he  deems! 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  protect  the! 
Interest  of  the  TTnlted  States.  / 

"i  5074.  UmitaUons  / 

"The  Administrator  may  not  use  the  au- 
thority under  this  subchapter  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  more  than  five  new 
medical  schools.  Such  schools  shall  be  In 
geographically  dispersed  States. 

"SUBCHAPTEK    H—    MATCHING    GRANTS 

TO  APFILIATBD  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 
"iSOBl.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subch^ter  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  grants,  on  a  ipatchlng  basis,  for 
medical  schools  which  have  maintained  af- 
filiation with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  order  to  assist  such  schools  to  Improve 
and  enlarge  their  facilities. 
"I  S08a.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  auth(»'lsed  to  be  ap- 
propriated tlS.000.000  tar  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  10*72,  and  a  like  sum  for  each 


of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  grants  to  medical  schools 
pursuant  to  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub. 
section  (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  yesur  for  which  they 
are  appropriated. 
"i  S083.  Grants 

"(a)  Any  medical  school  which  is  aflll- 
lated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  81  of  this  title 
may  apply  to  the  Administrator  for  a  grant 
under  this  subchapter  to  assist  such  school, 
in  part,  to  carry  out  projects  and  programs 
for  the  Improvement  and  enlargement  of 
Its  facilities,  except  that  no  grant  thall  he 
made  for  the  construction  of  any  hxMding 
tohich  wUl  not  be  located  on  land  under  the 
iurisdiction  of  the  Adminiatrator.  Any  such 
application  shall  contain  such  Information 
In  such  detail  as  the  Admlnl»trat<w  deems 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator only  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  proposed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  strengthen- 
ing the  medical  educaitlon  program  ot  the 
school  and  will  resiilt  In  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  medical  students 
attending  such  school; 

"(3)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
chapter will  be  maitched  by  funds  or  other 
resources  available  from  other  sources, 
whether  public  or  private; 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscal 
control  and  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  subchapter;  and 

"(4)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  subchi4>ter.  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Administrator  may  find  necessary  or 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 
"i  5094.  Payments 

"Payments  pursuant  to  grants  under  this 
subchapter  may  be  made  In  installments,  and 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reln^urse- 
ment.  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments,  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine. 
"t5085.  Limitations 

"A  grant  to  any  medical  school  under  this 
subchapter  with  respect  to  any  projects  or 
programs  approved  by  the  Administrator  may 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  costs, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of  such 
projects  and  programs. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IH— ASSISTANCE  TO  PUB- 
LIC AND  NONPROFIT  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  LEARNING.  HOSPITALS  AND 
OTHER  HEALTH  SERVICE  INSTITUTIONS 
AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION TO  INCREASE  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
TEX7HNICAL  ALLIED  HEALTH  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL 
"15091.  Declaration  of  purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  subchapter  is  to  au- 
thorise the  Administrator  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  grants,  on  a  matching  basis,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  the  esta>bllshment  of  coop- 
erative arrangements  among  universities,  col- 
leges, junior  colleges,  community  colleges, 
schools  of  allied  health  professions.  State  and 
local  systems  of  education,  hospitals,  and 
other  nonprofit  health  service  Institutions, 
afllllated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


to  coordinate  ai>d  expand  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  aUled  health  services 
personnel;  to  devtiop  and  evaluate  new 
health  careers;  and  to  Improve  allied  health 
manpower  utilisation. 
"I  5002.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
'eligible  institution'  means  any  educational 
facility  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  institu- 
tion. Including  universities.  coUegea,  Junior 
colleges,  conununity  colleges,  schools  of  allied 
health  professions.  State  and  local  systems  of 
education,  hospitals,  and  other  nonprofit 
health  service  institutions  for  the  training 
or  education  of  allied  health  or  other  health 
personnel  afllUated  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  conduct  of  or  the  pro- 
viding of  guidance  for  education  and  training 
programs  for  health  manpower. 
"i  S003.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated »3 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  94.000,000  for  each  of 
the  six  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  making  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions, hospitals,  or  training  establishments 
pursxiant  to  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 
"!  6094.  Grants 

(a)  Any  eligible  Institution  may  api^y  to 
the  Administrator  for  a  grant  under  this 
subchapter  to  assist  such  Institution  to  carry 
out.  through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  with  which  It  Is,  or  will  become 
affiliated  educational  and  clinical  projects  and 
programs,  matching  the  clinical  requirements 
of  the  hospital  to  the  allied  health  training 
potential  of  the  eligible  Institution,  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  such  Institu- 
tion's capacity  to  train  health  manpower,  in- 
cluding physician's  assistants  and  other  new 
types  of  health  service  personnel.  Any  such 
application  shall  contain  a  plan  to  carry  out 
such  projects  and  programs  and  such  other 
Information  In  such  detail  as  the  Administra- 
tor deems  necessary  and  appropriate. 

"(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tor only  upon  the  Administrator's  determina- 
tion that — 

'(1)  the  proposed  projects  and  programs 
for  which  the  grant  will  be  made  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  Improving  the 
education  (Including  continuing  education) 
or  training  program  of  the  eligible  institu- 
tion and  win  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  trained  at  such 
Institution; 

"(3)  the  application  sets  forth  such  fiscsil 
control  and  accounting  procedxires  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  .disbursement 
of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid 
under  this  subohapter;  and 

"(3)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Administrator  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
subchapter,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  aflvirdlng  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  ocrrectness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

5  5095.  Payments 

"Payments  made  pursuant  to  grants  un- 
der this  subchapter  m*y  be  made  in  In- 
stallments, and  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  relroburaement.  with  necessary  adjuet- 
mients  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments, as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine. 

"S  SOee.  Limitations 

"A  grant  to  any  eligible  Institution  under 
this  subchapter  with  respect  to  any  projects 
or  programs  approved  by  the  Administrator 
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may  not  exceed  60  per  centTim  of  the  total 
costs,  as  determined  by  the  Adminlatratof, 
of  such  projects  and  programs." 

( b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  part  VI  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  artdlng 

"83.  Assistance  in  BstabUstalng  New 
State  Medical  Schools;  Grants 
to  Afllllated  Medical  Schoola; 
AaststaDoe  to  Health  Man- 
power Training  Institutions..    5070". 

immediately  below 

"81.  Acquisition  and  Operation  of 
Hospital  and  DomlclUary  Fa- 
olUtlee;  Procurement  and  Sup- 
ply      5001". 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bkllmon,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  IdsJio,  and  Mr. 
TowKR) : 

SJ.  Res.  129.  A  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  balanced  Federal  funds  budgets 
by  the  President  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  revenues  to  oCfset  Federal 
funds  deficits.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  in  our  Nation  think  that  dnig  ad- 
diction is  the  biggest  threat  to  our  soci- 
ety. I  agree  that  it  is  a  major  threat,  but 
there  is  another  suldiction  that  is  equally 
as  dangerous  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 
The  addiction  is  most  apparent  right  here 
in  this  city,  and  more  specifically  in  this 
historic  building. 

Congress  is  "hooked"  on  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  the  symptoms  make  it  apparent 
that  the  addiction  to  irresponsible  spend- 
ing has  reached  the  critical  stage. 

Congress  and  free  spending  bureau- 
crats look  upon  deficit  spending  the  same 
way  that  a  drug  addict  looks  upon  heroin. 

Deficit  financing  at  the  outset  provides 
an  alluring  escape  from  the  problems  of 
the  moment. 

The  chronic  user  of  deficit  financing 
knows  that  he  is  doing  something  wrong, 
but  slowly  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  habit. 

The  more  that  deficit  financing  is  used, 
the  easier  it  is  to  use. 

As  addiction  to  deficit  financing 
grows,  so  grows  the  need  for  ever  bigger 
and  bigger  doses  to  satisfy  the  habit. 
And  as  the  habit  grows,  it  becomes  ever 
easier  for  the  bigger  spenders  to  alibi 
their  irresponsibility. 

Eventually,  there  must  be  a  terrible 
day  of  reckoning. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  that  any 
addiction  is  cured  is  for  the  victim  to 
first  admit  that  he  is  an  addict.  Then 
there  must  be  a  firm  pledge  and  deter- 
mination to  shake  the  habit.  This  usu- 
ally involves  some  withdrawal  pains,  and 
the  victim  must  submit  to  strong  dis- 
cipline imtil  once  again  he  is  able  to 
stand  on  his  own  two  feet. 

I  would  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment— especially  this  Congress — has 
reached  the  point  that  we  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  symptoms  of  advanced  ad- 
diction. 

We  have  a  1971  fiscal  year  deficit  of 
$23.3   billion. 

In  one  decade  Congress  and  three  ad- 
ministrations have  managed   to  spend 


more  than  $116  billion  in  excess  of  rev- 
enues. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at 
aroimd  $400  billion  and  there  are  fore- 
casts that  we  will  have  another  huge 
deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  which  has  just 
started. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  is  run- 
ning at  more  than  $21  billion  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  economic  experts  in 
foreign  nations  realize  our  precarious 
position  even  if  free  spenders  in  the 
United  States  do  not. 

We  have  had  warnings  from  abroad 
that  our  Government  must  exercise 
some  economic  discipline  and  halt  the 
spending  binge  if  we  want  to  protect 
the  international  integrity  and  value  of 
the  dollar.  The  recent  dollar  crisis  in 
Europe  should  serve  as  a  warning  of 
the  great  concern  abroad  and  the  tiireat 
to  our  currency. 

In  America,  deficit  spending  has  en- 
couraged runaway  infiation  that  is  rob- 
bing our  citizens  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  it.  Government  borrowing  drives 
up  interest  rates.  The  burden  of  debt 
we  are  dumping  on  future  generations 
grows  heavier  by  the  day.  Deficit  financ- 
ing is  damaging  the  foimdation  of  our 
American  economic  system. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  cure  for  the 
Government's  addiction  to  chronic,  ex- 
cessive deficit  financing,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
prohibit  chronic  deficit  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  cosponsored  by 
28  of  my  fellow  Senators  who  share  my 
concern  about  the  disregard  in  Govern- 
ment for  basic  economic  principles. 

This  amendment  would  require  Con- 
gress to  balance  the  Federal  budget  in 
the  aggregate  over  a  2-year  period. 

Congress  would  still  have  some  lati- 
tude to  attempt  stimulation  of  a  slug- 
gish economy.  This  could  be  done  by  ap- 
proving a  deficit  budget  for  1  year,  pro- 
vided that  the  deficit  is  paid  off  in  the 
following  year.  Prudent  use  of  short- 
term  financing  would  continue  to  be 
available  to  Congress  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  Federal  Grovemment  were  to  op- 
erate at  a  deficit  for  1  year.  Congress 
would  either  have  to  cut  back  on  spend- 
ing or  raise  taxes  in  the  second  year  to 
pay  off  the  previous  year's  debt.  Or  it 
might  be  desirable  under  some  circum- 
stance for  Congress  to  program  a  budget 
surplus  for  1  year  and  a  matching  deficit 
in  the  next. 

The  amendment  is  self-enforcing  in 
that  it  has  a  provision  to  remedy  the 
situation  if  Congress  were  to  misjudge 
or  purposely  fail  to  come  out  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  surplus  at  the  end  of  a 
2-year  period.  Under  the  amendment, 
Congress  could  not  legally  pass  any  ap- 
propriations bills  until  it  took  action  on 
revenue  measures  to  pay  off  any  deficit. 
Any  appropriation  bills  Congress  might 
try  to  pass  would  not  be  cor,stitutional. 

This  propxjsal  requires  that  Congress 
be  honest  with  itself  and  with  the  peo- 
ple. Sufficient  taxes  would  have  to  be 
levied  to  pay  for  Federal  programs. 

We     have     "truth-in-lending"     and 


"truth-in-p>ackaglng"  legislation  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Why  not  have  some 
"truth  in  appropriating"  legislation  for 
Congress  so  the  people  will  know  exactly 
what  the  bill  is  for  the  many  Govern- 
ment programs  that  we  have  today? 

Senator  Curtis,  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  has  pointed  out  that  in 
less  than  60  days  earlier  this  year  some 
85  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  calling  for  new  expenditures 
of  more  than  $130  billion.  These  were 
all  new  domestic  spending  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  such  legisla- 
tion is  introduced,  sponsors  of  the  bills 
have  an  obUgation  to  explain  what  the 
cost  will  be  and  where  the  funding  will 
come  from.  Federal  programs  are  paid 
for — sooner  or  later — by  the  people  of 
our  Nation  through  their  tax  moneys.  The 
Government  does  not  give  anyone  any- 
thing that  it  does  not  first  take  from 
someone  else  through  taxation. 

Excessive  Federal  spending  is  not  the 
answer  to  our  current  problems.  Rather 
than  spur  employment,  heavy  deficit 
budgets  will  simply  rekindle  inflation. 
Heavy  Federal  spending  c&n  hinder 
rather  than  help  private  industry  em- 
ployment. Government  spending  diverts 
money  from  private  enterprise.  F^eral 
money  encourages  inflationary  wage 
increases. 

It  is  time  to  silence  the  siren  song  of 
the  free  spenders  who  try  to  sell  the 
American  people  on  the  idea  that  they 
can  get  something  for  nothing.  There  is 
no  rich  imcle,  certainly  not  the  mythical 
Uncle  Sam,  who  will  pour  out  an  endless 
amount  for  unrealistic  programs. 

Here  in  Washington,  it  has  become 
popular  to  make  lists  of  things  that  we 
as  a  Nation  should  accomplish.  Then 
draw  up  legislation  setting  the  ideal  goal. 

Then  Congress  passes  legislation  ap- 
propriating that  wonderful  cure-all — 
dollars — for  untested  programs.  Many  of 
these  programs  established  with  such 
fanfare  in  the  1960's  were  dismal  failures. 

It  is  time  that  we  take  a  look  at  what 
we  as  a  Nation  can  afford — then  decide 
our  priorities  and  make  allocations  with- 
in this  framework. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  business- 
man and  as  a  private  citizen  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  wisely  used  credit. 
Without  the  intelligent  use  of  borrowed 
funds,  we  would  not  have  nearly  the 
thriving  economy  that  we  have  today. 

But  as  a  businessman  and  a  private 
citizen,  I  am  aware  of  just  how  easy  it 
is  to  slip  into  the  habit  of  using  credit 
carelessly. 

Congress  has  been  spending  carelessly ; 
Congress  has  been  spending  without  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  will 
befall  our  people.  Ending  the  habit  will 
involve  some  self -discipline,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd,  gave  an  excel- 
lent speech  on  this  floor  recently  point- 
ing out  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  regarded  in  the  public  mind  as  the 
party  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple believe  in  this  principle. 

I  especially  appreciated  this  speech 
because  it  was  Senator  Byrd's  father 
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who,  along  with  other  Senators,  made 
similar  efforts  in  the  1950's  to  win  (Mis- 
sage  of  measures  to  control  deficit  fi- 
nancing. 

So  this  is  not  a  new  idea,  although  I 
have  refined  my  amendment  so  that  it 
would  be  more  flexible  than  earlier  pro- 
posals. It  certainly  is  not  a  partisan  is- 
sue. 

If  the  efforts  of  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Sr.,  had  been  successful  in  the  1950's, 
we  woxild  not  be  in  the  economic  mess 
we  are  in  today.  Our  situation  now  cries 
out  for  an  end  to  reckless  spending. 

Our  economy  suffered  great  distortion 
imder  the  guns  and  butter  policies  of  the 
1965-68  period. 

The  legacy  of  guns  and  butter  policy 
is  inflation,  unemplojmient,  severe  hard- 
ship for  those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes, 
loss  of  jobs  as  manufacturers  seek 
sources  of  cheap  labor  overseas  and  the 
growing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Amer- 
ican dollar. 

President  Nixon  went  into  office  under 
the  banner  of  fiscal  responsibility.  There 
wtis  a  dramatic  cut  in  the  Federal  deficit 
in  1969.  Then  the  expenditures  began 
their  climb  back  up. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been 
imder  heavy  pressure  to  spend  Federal 
money  to  "stimulate"  the  economy,  an 
economy  which  is  trying  to  readjust  itself 
to  normal  and  peaceful  times.  In  Con- 
gress there  has  been  a  determination  to 
add  even  more  costly  programs.  As  a 
result,  we  are  now  back  to  the  disastrous 
deficit  level  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

As  a  Republican.  I  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent renew  his  efforts  to  clamp  down  on 
Federal  spending.  As  a  Member  of  this 
Senate.  I  urge  that  we  start  trying  to 
make  economic  decisions  as  they  must  be 
made — not  based  on  emotions  or  political 
gain,  but  on  soimd  logic  and  economic 
principles. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
would  not  shackle  the  Congress.  Deficit 
budgets  would  be  permissible  in  times  of 
legitimate  national  crisis,  such  as  during 
a  war  or  widespread  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bellmon.  Cook,  Curtis,  Ervin, 
GoLDWATER,  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  and  Tower, 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  joint  resolution  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  prohibit  chronic 
deficit  financing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say  "hurrah"  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) for  focusing  attention  on  what  I 
believe  is  a  vitally  important  problem 
which  faces  this  Nation:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  is  the  most  important 
domestic  problem  facing  the  Nation  to- 
day, and  that  is  the  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  its  financial  house  in  order. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  when  he 
said: 

It  ts  time  we  took  a  look  ait  what  this 
Nation  can  afford. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  the  smashing  deficits 
which  the  Government  has  run  up  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years. 


The  budget,  as  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arlzraia  pcnnted  out  a 
moment  ago,  for  the  currmt  fiscal  year 
which  ended  this  past  June  30  was  $23.3 
bUUon. 

May  I  ask  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  at  this  point  if  that  is  on  a  uni- 
fied basis  or  a  Federal  funds  basis? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frcMn 
Virginia  that  this  amount  is  on  a  unified 
basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  any  caae  it  is  a  very  high  deficit.  The 
unfortimate  part,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  that 
there  will  be  this  deficit  for  this  one  fis- 
cal year  which  ended  June  30,  but  that 
we  are  now  in  a  new  fiscal  year  whioh 
started  12  days  ago.  and  the  prediction 
is  that  the  deficit  for  the  new  fiscal  year 
which  will  end  June  30,  next  year  is  that 
there  will  be  a  $30  billion  deficit. 

I  submit  that  this  coimtry  cannot  con- 
tinue in  this  way.  The  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  the  American  peoi;>le  is  to 
have  the  value  of  their  money  eroded  by 
high  inflation  which  means  that  the  gro- 
cery money  of  every  housewife  and  the 
wage  check  of  every  wage  earner  is  eaten 
into  by  inflation. 

We  hear  a  lot  in  Congress  about  how 
we  want  to  help  the  pe<H>le.  I  submit  that 
the  best  way  to  help  the  people,  to  help 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  to  help  the  re- 
tired people,  to  help  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle  economic  brackets,  is  to  get 
off  of  this  spending  spree  and  to  proceed 
to  some  sound  policies  such  as  those  ad- 
vocated by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  on  the 
financial  course  this  country  has  pursued 
in  recent  years,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  face  some  very  severe  difficulties. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  pointed 
out  a  while  ago,  there  is  only  one  place 
from  which  the  Government  can  get 
money,  and  that  Is  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  are  be- 
ing hurt  the  most  by  the  severe  tax- 
ation— and  we  have  severe  taxation — 
and  by  the  high  inflation — and  we 
have  high  inflation — are  the  lower 
and  middle  economic  groups.  The 
wealthy  people  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  It  is  those  in  the  middle  and 
lower  economic  groups  who  are  suffering 
so  very  much  and  who  will  continue  to 
suffer  so  very  much  under  the  policies 
which  are  being  pursued  now,  the  huge 
deficit  spending  and  the  reckless  spend- 
ing programs  that  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  together  seem  de- 
termined to  embark  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  so  pleased  to  have 
been  on  the  floor  today  when  the  distin- 
guished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  called  attention  to  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  vital  problem  that  is  facing 
the  Nation.  I  want  to  say  that  I  wish 
many  more  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
possessed  the  sound  views  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  remarks. 
I  agree  that  we  are  facing  a  very  serious 
problem.  I  hope  that  the  prediction  of  the 
budget  deficit  for  next  year  will  not  be 


as  severe  as  some  have  forecast.  How- 
ever, I  realize  that  it  will  be  very  serious. 

I  also  know  that  the  infiation  results 
from  mass  unemployment  because  of  our 
inability  to  cranpete  with  foreign  coun- 
tries who  do  not  have  infiation  and  are 
shipping  their  merchandise  abroad. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  been  calling  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  general  public.  I  commend  him  for 
doing  so. 

I  apppreciate  very  much  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  this  statement  today  point- 
ing out  what  can  happen  if  we  do  not 
change  our  ways  and  stop  this  inflation- 
ary trend  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
tremendous  spending  and  by  the  in- 
creased wages  which  are  not  justified  by 
increased  productivity. 

I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Spono)  : 

S.J.  Res.  130.  A  joint  resolution  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  certain 
boundary  agreements  between  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  Mr.  Spong  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  joint  resolution  wherein  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  would  be  given 
to  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  in  1968,  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Maryland  in 
1969. 

This  legislation  establishes  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  two  States  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

As  provided  In  the  legislation,  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  is  needed,  and  I  hope 
that  this  matter  will  receive  rapid  ap- 
proval. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
<Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the-  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gitrney)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Hartke  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings) , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern  ) .  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  717,  a  bill  to 


establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River  in  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

S.    »3« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Tatt),  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  934,  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Amendments  of  1971. 
B.  iseo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1560,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to 
permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agriculture- 
related  pollution  prevention  and  abate- 
ment measures. 

S.    150S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1595,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter a  program  of  direct  Federal  employ- 
ment to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  public  lands,  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  commonly  owned  and 
shared  resources  through  a  program  of 
recreational  development,  reforestation, 
and  conservation  management. 

S.    1742 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1742,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  name  of 
any  of  certain  deceased  servicemen  un- 
less consent  to  so  use  the  name  is  given 
by  the  next  of  kin. 

8.    1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MetcalD 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions 
direct  loans  made  to  veterans  under 
chapter  37,  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code. 

S.    183S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TUNNEY).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 


(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1835,  a  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and 
drug  dependence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1846,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Coal  Gasification  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    20«3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2093,  a  bill  to  protect  producers- 
incomes  when  rebuilding  reserve  stocks  of 
wheat  or  feed  grains. 

S.    2128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
was  added  as  a  cospwisor  of  S.  2126,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  national  service 
life  insurance  to  prisoners  of  war,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2134,  the 
Office  of  Constituent  Assistance  Act. 

8.    9163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  for  Mr. 
Mathias,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2163,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Uie  payment  of  tuition,  sub- 
sistence, and  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances to  certain  eligible  veterans. 

B.    2213 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2213,  a  bill 
to  give  severance  pay  to  disabled  mail- 
handlers. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLTTTION      62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62;  and 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott,  for  Mr. 
Griffin,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62,  au- 
thorizing the  display  of  each  of  the  flags 
of  the  50  States  at  the  base  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION   79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
79,  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  146— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING  SUPPLEMENTARY  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMl'l'l'EE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate  RESOLtmoN  H6 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearing^,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134  (a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  Is  authorized  from  the  date 
this  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  through  Febru- 
ary 29,  1972,  for  the  purpose  stated  and  with- 
in the  limitations  imposed  by  the  following 
sections,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
Is  authorized  from  the  date  this  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  through  February  29,  1972,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $10,000  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  to  (1)  determine  the  extent  to  which 
particular  standing  commltteee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  subcommittees  thereof  may  have 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  functions, 
or  assumed  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction,  ex- 
ceeding the  scope  of  the  functions  and  Juris- 
diction conferred  upon  them  by  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  (2)  propose 
means  and  measures  necessary  or  desirable 
to  prevent  In  the  future  Jurisdictional  con- 
flict among  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate arising  from  such  failures  to  comply 
with  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  Such 
sum  Is  In  addition  to  the  amount  specified 
In  section  2  of  Senate  ResoluUon  28  Ninety- 
second  Congress,  agreed  to  Blarch  1,  1971,  and 
was  not  Included  In  that  resolution  because 
at  the  time  at  which  that  resoluUon  was 
considered  the  oommlttee  did  not  contem- 
plate making  any  such  study  relating  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  standing  commltteee  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ing, together  with  such  reconuz^ndatlons  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  respect 
to  the  study  or  Investigation  for  which  ex- 
penditure Is  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Exptensee  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  147— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  TEMPORARY  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  JURISDIC- 
TIONAL RULES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
resolutiCKi : 

Senate  Resolution  147 

Resolved,  Ttia,t  (a)  there  U  established  a 
temporary  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Special  Committee  oo 
Jurisdictional  Rules  (hereinafter  referred  to 
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M  tb*  "oonunlttM").  The  ftfimmlttim  ahaU 
oondat  of  5  Umahm  at  tbs  SaiiAte  appointed 
t>T  the  ProBlilwkt  ci  the  Senate  m  foUowe: 

(1)  three  majority  party  tamaJamn 
appointed  tram  ''■'*»''>*"<rrMtat1  nnn  marlii  by 
tbe  majority  leader-,  and 

(3)  two  minority  party  members  appointed 
from  noommeodatlona  made  by  tbe  minority 


Tbe  President  of  tbe  Senate  shall  designate 
one  of  the  nMmhers  as  ^airman.  Vaoanctes 
in  the  membershtp  of  the  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authortty  of  tbe  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  fvukctlooe  of  tbe 
oommlttee,  and  ahall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  original  appointments  thereto 
are  made.  Any  appointment  of  a  Senator  to 
be  a  member  of  the  oommlttee  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  appolnb&entB  to 
ooounlttees  to  wblcb  tbac  Senator  may  be 
entitled  under  paragraph  0  of  Rule  XJLV 
of  tb»  Standing  Rules  of  the  8en«te. 

(b)  A  majority  at  the  members  of  the 
oommlttee  shall  oonstltute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
except  that  the  oommlttee  may  fix  a 
leaser  nun^ber  ae  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taUng  B««m  teetimony.  The  oommlttee 
shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  not  Inoon- 
slstent  with  laws  applicable  to.  and  the  rules 
of  tbe  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  tbe  Senate. 

(c)  Sxoept  as  expressly  provided  by  this 
reeolutlon,  no  legislative  measure  shall  be 
referred  to  the  committee,  and  It  shaU  b«ve 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

-;  Sk.  a.  (a)  It  rtiall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

( 1 )  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  with  reepect  to  the  extent  to 
which  particular  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  suboommlttees  thereof  may  have 
engaged  In  tbe  performance  of  functions,  or 
aasiimed  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  exceed- 
ing tbe  scope  of  tbe  functions  and  Jurisdic- 
tion conferred  upon  them  by  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  to  propose  means  and  measuree  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  prevent  In  the  future 
Jurisdictional  ocmfUct  among  standing  com- 
mittees of  tbe  Senate  arising  from  sucb  fail- 
ures to  comply  with  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

( b)  Tbe  committee  shall  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate St  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  February  39. 1073,  the  results  of  Its 
study,  and  its  recommendations  for  any 
changes  In  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
or  other  measures  which  It  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  Upon  tbe  sub- 
mission of  lU  report  to  the  Senate,  the 
committee  shall  cease  to  extst. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  is  authorised  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expendltiuvs  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  hold 
hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  em- 
ploy personnel.  (B)  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
documenu,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  oS 
the  Oovenunent  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 
(7)  to  prociuv  tbe  temporary  services  (not 
In  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiaatlona 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  cotnmlttee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  303(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1»4«.  (8)  to  mterview  employees 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
and  other  Individuals,  and  (9)  to  take  dep- 
ositions and  other  testimony. 

(b)  Tbe  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  jier- 
Bonnel   under  this  resolution.  Such  person- 


nel ssrtgnrsd  to  the  minority  shaU  be  aooorded 
equitable  treatment  with  req>ect  to  the  fixing 
of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  faciUtles. 
and  tbe  accessibility  at  committee  records. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  this  spe- 
cial committee  may  utilize  the  facilities  and 
the  services  of  the  staff  of  such  other  oom- 
mlttee of  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  whenever  the  chairman  of  this  spe- 
cial committee  determines  that  such  action 
Is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  tbe  oom- 
mlttee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  membw  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000  through  February  39.  1973,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  148 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PEACE  TALKS  CX>NTIN- 
QENT  UPON  ELE5CTIONS  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgn  Relatl<»8.) 

Mr.  EAOUrrON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Introduce  a  resoluUMi  for  Mr.  Mow- 
DALK  and  myself  which  calls  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  the  most  urgent  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  recent  Com- 
munist proiX)6als  on  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
forces  and  repatriation  of  U.S.  prison- 
ers, "nie  Mondale-Eagleton  resolution 
also  ^>ecifies  that  the  upcoming  South 
Vietnamese  election  or  other  political 
events  In  South  Vietnam  should  in  no 
way  dday  or  serve  as  a  barrier  to  reach- 
ing an  Immediate  agreement  on  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mondale-Eagleton 
resolution  comports  with  the  expressed 
will  of  the  XJS.  Senate  as  Indicated  by 
the  61  votes  cast  for  the  Mansfield 
amendment.  It  expresses  the  deeply  held 
belief  of  a  majority  of  Senators  of  both 
parties  and  all  political  persuasions  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
honorably  fulfilled  whatever  its  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
might  have  been  and  that  the  only  re- 
maining objective  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  achieve  the  re- 
lease of  Its  prlscmers  of  war. 

This  resolution  will  not  buy  time  for 
the  Thleu  government  in  Saigon  but  If 
accepted  and  followed  by  the  President 
could  buy  life  for  many  young  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  or  on  their  way  there 
and  cut  the  time  tliat  U^S.  prisoners  of 
war  remain  In  prison. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  from  l»Cn- 
nesota  (Mr.  Mohdale)  who  Initiated  this 
important  resolution,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  and  his  re- 
marks on  It  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 
SsMATX  RxaoLunoN  148 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  desire  the  earliest  possible 
rettim  of  our  prisoners  and  withdrawal  of  all 


our  forces  from  TrMinrMna  conditioned  only 
upon  the  safety  of  our  men; 

Whereas  the  President  has  stated  as  a  pur- 
pose of  his  policy  In  Indochina  the  prompt 
return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the  safe  and 
orderly  return  of  U.S.  forces: 

And  whereas  tbe  President  has  stated  his 
commitment  that  repatriation  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners and  withdrawal  at  VB.  forces  will  not 
be  contingent  upon  the  Imposition  of  a  po- 
litical settlement  In  South  Vietnam: 

And  whereas  the  Senate  of  the  Ui^ted 
States  has  by  a  dear  majority  expressed  Its 
desire  that  all  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn  from 
Indochina  and  that  all  U.S.  prisoners  be 
repatriated  promptly: 

And  whereas  the  current  negotiating  pro- 
posals of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Oong  delegations  In  Paris  may  permit  a  nego- 
tiated agreement  t<x  repatriation  of  prlsocers 
and  prompt  and  secure  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  Independent  of  a  political  settlement 
In  South  Vietnam: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that ; 

(1)  the  hlgbest  xiigency  of  this  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  to  pursue  promptly,  with 
good  faith,  and  with  the  full  resources  at 
its  disposal  the  current  prop>oeals  made  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  Dele- 
gations In  Paris, 

(3)  the  sole  consideration  In  negotiating 
these  proposals  be  that  an  sgreement  be 
reached  vrhlch  provides  for  repatriation  of 
all  U.S.  prisoners  simultaneously  with  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces,  and 

(3)  under  no  circumstances  should  such 
agreement  be  contingent  upon,  or  delayed 
until,  the  completion  of  South  Vietnamese 
elections  in  October  1971,  or  any  other  South 
Vtetnameee   elections   or   political   events. 

Statkment  bt  Ssnatob  Monsale 
This  Administration  Is  coming  to  Its  vaa- 
ment  of  truth  In  Vietnam. 

The  other  side  has  ik>w  offered  to  return 
our  prisoners  of  war  In  exchange  for  a  defi- 
nite withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces.  And  most 
important,  they  have  apparently  dropped  a 
central  part  of  their  earlier  position — the  in- 
sistence that  withdrawal  of  forces  and  re- 
ptatrlatlon  of  prisoners  be  accompanied  by 
political  agreement  in  which  tbe  United 
States,  In  effect,  overthrew  the  present  re- 
gime In  Saigon. 

No  one  can  be  certain  what  lies  behind 
this  major  change  In  the  position  of  the  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese.  Some  argue 
that  it  Is  only  a  ploy  to  embarrass  the  Ad- 
ministration and  provoke  its  critics.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a  judgment  in  Hanoi  that 
the  Saigon  regime  will  collapse  in  any  case 
with  an  ultimate  depctfture  of  American 
forces.  And  there  Is  at  least  the  theoretical 
possibility  that  this  reflects  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  to  deal  with  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam  through 
Independent  negotiations  between  them- 
selves and  the  non-communists  in  the 
South — assuming  of  course  that  non-com- 
munist political  forces  wUl  survive  our  de- 
parture. I  dont  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions  about  Hanoi's  motivation  in 
making  this  extraordinary  move,  any  more 
than  I  know  how  seriously  this  Administra- 
tion intends  to  respond. 

But  one  thing  Is  clear:  this  negotiating 
offer  will  lay  bare — at  long  last — President 
Klxon's  ultimate  Intentions  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

If,  as  the  President  has  aald  so  often,  otir 
purpose  Is  a  secure  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
and  tbe  prompt  return  of  our  long-suffering 
prisoners  of  war,  and  If  the  Soxjtb  Viet- 
namese are  nearly  as  self-sufficient  p<^tlcaUy 
and  mUltarUy  as  the  Administration  has 
claimed  them  to  be.  our  response  In  Paris 
should  be  affirmative.  If  U  U.  there  Is  cer- 
Ulnly  a  chance  that  both  prisoners  and 
troops  can  be  home  by  Christmas. 
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But  this  offer  will  also  expose  some  other 
"Ifs"  In  the  President's  policy.  If  the  real 
purpose  of  our  policy  is  not  to  end  the  war 
but  to  p»rop  up  a  regime  in  Saigon,  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  face  the  truth  about  the 
strength  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  Its  mll- 
llon-man  army.  If  we  are  still  pursuing  eome 
Idea  of  victory  or  humbling  of  the  other 
side  whatever  the  cost — then  the  Administra- 
tion will  let  this  opportunity  for  settlement 
be  lost. 

I  do  not  underestimate  for  a  moment  the 
difficult  questions  to  be  solved  in  this  kind 
of  negotiated  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces.  But 
I  think  It's  time  to  cut  through  the  diplo- 
matic rhetoric  about  "complexities"  and  get 
to  tbe  heart  of  the  problem:  The  American 
people  want  our  men  and  prisoners  home 
from  Vietnam,  and  they  want  them  home 
now. 

They  do  not  want  our  men  to  go  on  being 
killed  and  maimed,  to  go  on  suffering  In  com- 
munist prison  camps,  for  the  sake  of  some 
generals  In  Saigon  who  cannot  staxid  on  their 
own  feet  even  after  the  sacrifice  of  50,000 
American  lives  and  over  9100  billions  from 
the  American  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Adminis- 
tration win  delay  any  settlement  unUl  the 
South  Vietnamese  Presidential  elections  in 
October.  If  that  turns  out  to  be  true,  the 
Americans  who  die  and  are  wounded  be- 
tween now  and  then  will  truly  have  been 
sacrificed  In  vain.  The  record  is  all  too  clear 
that  the  present  regime  in  Saigon  is  trying 
to  prevent  an  authentic  democratic  election. 
The  thought  that  we  would  keep  our  men  In 
battle  to  preserve  that  corruption  and  trav- 
esty is  literally  sickening. 

We  must  not  mistake  the  momentous 
waive  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 

This  is  certainly  nott  a  partUtm  matter.  All 
of  us  who  supported  the  last  Administra- 
tion's war  policies  bear  responsibility  for  the 
terrible  price  of  the  wax. 

I  and  many  other  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans must  share  the  bl€une  that  our  society — 
and  this  Is  expressed  most  poignantly  in  the 
bitter  frustration  of  so  many  young  men  re- 
turning from  Vietnam — Is  very  nearly  at  the 
breaking  point  over  the  war. 

But  President  Nixon  now  has  a  rare,  per- 
haps fleeting  opportunity  to  avert  that  break 
here  at  home  and  end  the  continuing  death 
and  destruction  In  Indochina. 

If  he  does  ywt  seize  the  opportunity — and  I 
pray  that  he  does — the  American  people  can 
only  conclude  that  this  Admlnlartfatlon's 
policy  may  be  more  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  a  dictator  In  Saigon,  more  concerned  with 
some  strange  concept  of  pride,  than  with 
the  future  of  this  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility.  But  the  Senate  also 
has  responsibility  In  this  vital  matter— the 
reaponslblllty  to  make  Its  position  unequi- 
vocally clear  to  the  Administration. 

Toward  this  end.  I  will  introduce  and  seek 
an  early  vote  on  a  sense  of  the  Senate  Reso- 
lution calling  on  the  President  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  propoeals  submitted 
by  the  other  side  at  Paris.  This  Reeolutlon 
would  make  clear  that  the  Senate  believes 
that  an  agreement  must  not  be  prevented 
by  any  deferral  or  condition  related  to  the 
upcoming  elections  In  South  Vietnam. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  wUl  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Inform  the  President  of  Its  sense 
of  urgency  and  seriousness  In  this  matter. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
33 — SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  AND 
OTHER  MINORITIES  IN  RUSSIA 

'  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today   a   bipartisan   Senate  concurrent 


resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  immediate 
and  determined  stetks  to  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  permit  the  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas  and  the  exercise  of 
religion  by  all  its  citizens  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet  Cons^tltution  and  to  call 
upon  the  State  Def»artment  to  raise  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
transgressions  of  the  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

In  this  concurrent  resolution,  my  prin- 
cipal joint  sponsor  and  coauthor,  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  and  I  are  joined  by  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Gambrell,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  GuRNEY  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Pell. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  examine  the  harsh  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews.  The  Soviet  Union  is  a  dictatorship 
that  denies  all  its  citizens  many  basic 
human  rights  which  we  take  for  granted. 
But  the  Jews  are  treated  worse  than 
most.  The  Jew  is  forbidden  his  own 
schools.  Although  the  state  policy  gives 
lipservice  to  freedom  of  religion,  the 
Jew's  freedcMn  is  virtually  nonexistent. 
The  largest  synagog  in  Moscow  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  around  600  people. 
There  are  only  three  synagogs  in  Moscow 
and  a  new  addition  of  a  Hebrew  prayer 
book  has  not  been  printed  in  years. 

Cultural  repression  is  not  the  only 
evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in  Russia.  The 
ofiQcial  Soviet  press  deliberately  holds 
Jews  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  picturing 
them  as  economic  scavengers.  In  the 
economic  trials  during  the  1960's  a  high 
proportion  of  those  purged  and  sentenced 
to  prison  or  death  were  Jews.  According 
to  press  reports,  this  was  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
capital  punishment  was  invoked  for 
economic  crimes. 

We  now  read  press  accounts  of  the 
Moldavian  Supreme  Court  finding  nine 
Jews  on  trial  in  Kishinew  guilty  of  anti- 
Soviet  actions  and  sentencing  them  to 
prison-camp  terms  ranging  from  1  to  5 
years.  The  trial  in  Moldavia  was  the  last 
in  a  series  involving  34  persons — all  but 
two  of  them  Jews — who  were  arrested  in 
the  wake  of  an  alleged  plot  to  highjack  a 
small  AN-2  plane  in  Leningrad  last  year 
and  flee  abroad. 

An  Odessa  court  recently  sentenced 
Reiza  Palatnik,  a  Soviet  Jew  who  had 
sought  to  go  to  Israel,  to  2  years  in  a 
prison  camp  for  planning  to  disseminate 
anti-Soviet  material.  Mrs.  Palatnik  was 
arrested  on  December  1  by  agents  of  the 
State  Security  Committee  after  they  had 
reached  her  apartment  and  seized  what 
was  described  as  "illegal  literature."  This 
literature  Included  petitions  by  Soviet 
Jews  seeking  to  emigrate  and  articles  and 
poems  by  writers  known  for  their  liberal 
views. 

TTiese  and  other  oppressive  stejjs  have 
undoubtedly  led  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  Jews  now  living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  If  the  oq- 
portimity  should  arise. 

Undoubtedly  the  adverse  world  reac- 
tion to  these  trials  has  led  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  ease  some  of  the  barriers 


to  emigration  that  normally  triply  to 
Soviet  citizens.  It  is  now  reported  that 
about  a  thousand  Jews  a  month  have 
been  leaving  the  country,  some  five  times 
more  than  in  previous  years. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  re- 
surgent Soviet  anti-Semitism  gives  cause 
for  concern  in  our  pursuit  of  world  peace. 
Time  and  again  peace  overtures  in  the 
Middle  East  have  been  met  with  more 
strident  anti-Israel  statements  and  more 
repressive  anti-Semitic  actions  within 
the  UjS.S.R.  The  condition  of  peace  re- 
quires an  acceptance  of  equity  for  reli- 
gious and  ethriic  minorities  on  the  part 
of  all  peoples. 

The  persecution  of  minorities  is  not 
confined  to  the  Jews.  My  colleagues  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  repression  of 
the  freedom  loving  people  of  the  Ukraine 
who  have  not  accepted  the  Soviet  domi- 
nation and  have  been  fighting  to  gain 
their  independence  by  all  means  acces- 
sible to  them. 

The  indisputable  evidence  produced  by 
exiles  of  the  many  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  so  con- 
clusive that  I  and  Senator  Jackson  today 
coauthor  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  acting  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  take  such  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  place  the  question  of  human 
rights  violations  in  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who 
believe  in  these  human  rights  to  Join  us 
in  this  bipartisan  humanitarian  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senatx  Concdbbent  Resolution  33 

Whereas  In  the  Soviet  Union  men  and 
wonien  are  denied  a  freedom  recognized  as 
basic  by  all  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 
Indeed  by  the  Soviet  Constitution:  and 

Whereas  the  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities  of  Russia  are  tielng  denied  the 
means  to  sustain  their  Identity  inside  Russia 
and  the  opportunity  to  maintain  that  Iden- 
tity by  moving  elsewhere:  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate,  which  Is 
denied  Russian  Jews,  Is  a  right  affirmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring),  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  CJongress  that  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  shall  take  Im- 
mediate and  determined  steps  to — 

( 1 )  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to 
permit  the  free  expression  of  Ideas  and  the 
exercise  of  religion  by  all  its  citizens  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Soviet  Constitution:  and 

(2)  utilize  formal  and  Infornuil  contacts 
with  Soviet  officials  in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
end  to  discrimination  against  religious  mi- 
norities: and 

( 3 )  demand  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  permit  Its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  countries  of 
their  choice  as  affirmed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  and 

(4)  call  upon  the  State  Department  to 
raise  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  the  Issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  trans- 
gression of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  a  bipartisan  effort  with 
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the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Biock) 
In  submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  In- 
tended to  bring  to  bear  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  per- 
secuted Jewish  minority  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  as  the  leading  rep- 
resentative of  a  country  that  prides  it- 
self on  a  tradition  of  religious  and  cul- 
tural freedom,  the  President  shall  exert 
America's  dlplcMnatic  and  moral  re- 
sources In  support  of  the  courageous 
Soviet  Jews  who  daily  incur  great  risks 
and  suffer  Inhuman  privation  rather  than 
submit  to  the  destruction  of  their  Jewish 
identity.  Specifically,  the  President  is 
asked  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gtovem- 
ment  to  honor  the  words  of  its  own  con- 
stitution by  permitting  the  free  expres- 
sion of  ideas  and  exercise  of  religion  by 
all  its  citizens — and  he  is  asked  to  utilize 
all  available  channels,  formal  and  in- 
formal, to  convey  this  position. 

Moreover,  the  President  is  requested 
to  demand  of  the  Soviet  Government  that 
it  permit  its  citizens  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  the  countries  of  their  choice  as 
affirmed  by  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  The  right  to  free 
emigration  is  basic  and  fundamental  to 
human  liberty.  It  is  a  tragic  crime  for 
the  Soviet — or  any  other — government  to 
imprison  its  own  citizens  in  a  society 
where  they  can  neither  practice  their 
religion  nor  nuUce  their  way  to  countries 
where  they  might  give  full  expression  to 
their  religious  and  cultural  Identity. 

Finally,  this  resolution  csJls  upon  the 
State  Department  to  raise  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  transgression 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights — 
a  declaration  that  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  need  to  speak  at  length,  Mr. 
Pre8id«it,  of  the  cruel  mistreatment  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Jewish  minority.  It  is 
all  too  well  known.  Some  months  ago  I 
invited  my  colleagues  to  a  luncheon  at 
which  Dr.  Esther  Aisenstadt  described 
the  labor  camps,  the  deadly  uranium 
mines  and  the  mental  Institutions  to 
which  innocent  Soviet  citizens — whose 
only  crime  is  a  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel — are  systematically  sent.  We 
heard,  at  that  time,  from  a  young  girl 
who,  along  with  her  fiance,  had  applied 
for  an  exit  visa  to  go  to  Israel  where 
they  could  live  In  dignity  as  Jews  and 
raise  a  family  openly  based  on  their 
Jewish  cultural  identity.  This  young 
girl — a  mere  18  years  old — was  granted 
her  visa  a  week  after  her  marriage  while 
her  husband  of  1  week  was  denied  the 
freedom  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  In  this 
cruel  manner  a  brave  youngster,  mature 
beyond  her  years,  was  forced  to  choose 
between  her  husband  and  her  freedom. 

There  will  be  those  in  this  country  who 
wlU  accept  the  repeated  assurances  of 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  no  anti-Semitism  is  officially 
sanctioned  in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 
There  will  be  those  who  wiU  accept  the 
self-righteous  claims  of  Russian  spokes- 
men writing  letters  of  denial  to  the  New 
York  Times  or  statements  extracted  from 
those  whose  obvious  dependence  on  the 
regime  is  reason  enough  to  dismiss  their 


unconvincing  apologies.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  im- 
perfect. No  statistics  are  announced  in- 
dicating the  nimiber  of  Jews  who  have 
lost  their  jobs,  been  driven  from  their 
occupations,  or  had  their  homes  ran- 
sacked by  security  men  searching  for 
Illegal  Hebrew  grammars.  No  data  is 
available  that  suggests  the  intimidation 
by  the  watchful  officials  who  circulate 
among  the  congregants  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  few  remaining  synagogues  noting 
who  is  present  and  who  converses  with 
whom.  Nowhere  among  the  public  rec- 
ords of  the  Soviet  statisticians  is  a  report 
on  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  would  first  risk  their  personal 
security  and  then  give  up  all  their 
worldly  possessions  for  an  exit  visa  and  a 
chance  to  earn  a  passage  to  Israel. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  we  do  not 
have  an  abundance  of  reliable  data,  we 
do  have  enough.  We  have  heard  enough. 
We  know  at  least  as  much  about  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  as  was 
known  in  the  early  days  of  Hitler's  per- 
secutlcm  of  the  German  Jews.  We  have 
seen  the  trials.  We  have  repca-ts  of  the 
arrests.  And,  perhaps  most  convincing 
of  all,  we  have  the  testimony  of  those 
courageous  men  and  women  who  have 
spoken  out  in  letters  to  the  West  and 
signed  petitions  and  even  participated 
in  open  demonstrations. 

We  cannot  stand  by  without  using  such 
weight  as  we  in  America  ixxsess  on  be- 
half of  those  Innocent  Soviet  Jews — 
victims  of  persecution — whose  chief  de- 
sire is  for  spiritual  and  cultural  expres- 
sion. We  who  freely  possess  these  rights 
have  an  obligation  to  speak  for  those 
who  do  not. 

This  is  a  simple  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  merely  expresses  the  sense  erf 
Congress  that  we  use  normal  channels 
and  procedures,  and  invoke  a  United 
Nations  declaration,  to  express  our  out- 
rage at  the  twin  tragedy  of  Soviet  anti- 
SemltiBm  coupled  with  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate.  With 
all  of  its  own  burdensome  problems  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Israel 
would  open  their  arms  and  joyfully 
gather  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  m«i 
and  women  who — were  the  tmiversal 
declaration  implemented  in  the  Soviet 
Union — would  leave  at  once  for  the  free- 
dom they  cannot  find  at  h(xne. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  proposing  is 
that  the  United  States  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  society.  We  are  calling 
upon  the  President  to  use  America's  in- 
fluence to  help  eliminate  those  restraints 
which  hinder  individuals  from  freely  de- 
veloping their  abilities,  personalities,  and 
cultural  identities.  The  hallmark  of  the 
(H>en  society  is  its  recognition  of  such 
basic  freedoms  as  speech,  religion,  and 
the  right  to  emigrate. 

These  principles  have  been  embodied 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  We  support  these  principles  not 
only  because  they  are  morally  right,  but 
we  support  them  also  because  we  know 
that  our  own  freedom  is  intimately  tied 
to  the  freedom  of  others.  If  powerful 
states  do  not  tolerate  diversity  at  home — 
and  if  we  stand  sUent  and  thus  morally 
acquiesce — they  will  not  be  inclined  to 


tolerate  diversity  abroad.  And  our  bitter 
experience  in  this  century  demonstrates 
that  closed  societies  which  deny  freedom 
to  their  own  citizens  are  made  uneasy  by 
the  persistence  of  freedom  in  open 
socieUes — and  this  uneasiness  and  the 
fear  and  ambition  it  breeds  threatens  us 
aU. 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
sxNAT*  coitcmaxm  «KsoLtmoN  a? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javtts)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pill)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
to  establish  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee to  carry  out  a  study  and  investi- 
gation regarding  the  termination  of  the 
state  of  national  emergency. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMXNDMCNT    NO.    238 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit  for  appropriate  reference  an  amend- 
ment that  I  intend  to  propose  to  S.  2260 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  inde- 
pendent of  Action,  the  new  agency  com- 
bining domestic  volunteer  programs. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amcndmknt  No.  239 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following 
new  section : 

S«c.  a.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(23  U.S.C.  2503(b) ) ,  relating  to  delegation  of 
functions.  Is  amended  to  n»A  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  the  President  determines  that  any 
of  his  functions  under  this  Act  should  be 
exercised  through  an  agency  or  oflBcer  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  President 
may  provide  that  any  such  functions  may 
be  exercised  only  through  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  If  so 
provided  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  or 
the  Director  may  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  such  functions,  and 
may  delegate  to  any  of  his  subordinates  au- 
thority to  perform  any  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  PROGRAMS  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.      1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NO.    3«0    AND    241 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  Senators  Brooke.  Cranston,  Hat- 
riELD,  Kennedy,  and  TtmNEY,  I  introduce 
two  amendments  which  I  intend  to  offer 
to  HH.  9270,  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental Appropriations  bill.  Hidden 
within  the  billions  of  dollars  appropri- 
ated under  this  act  are  some  60  to  70 
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million  dollars  to  support  the  growth, 
export,  advertising,  overseas  financing, 
and  grading  of  a  product  which  just  18 
months  ago  the  Ccmgress  determined  was 
so  hazardous  to  health  it  should  not  be 
advertised  over  the  l»^)adcast  media  and 
every  package  of  which  should  be  labeled 
with  a  health  warning. 

When  young  people  look  to  their  Gov- 
ernment, what  do  th^  see  these  days. 
Beyond  the  dtsillusiooment  which  may 
have  been  created  by  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers, and  the  administration's  efforts  to 
stop  the  press  from  revealing  the  Penta- 
gon papers,  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try see  a  <3ovemment  confused  and  dis- 
torted on  many  issues.  We  pass  legislation 
to  prevent  pollution  and  then  for  years 
we  permit  pollution  to  continue.  We  pass 
legislation  calling  for  packaging  of  haz- 
ardous materials  so  that  thousands  of 
youngsters  will  not  be  poiSMied  each  year, 
and  we  see  the  products  which  caused 
these  poisonings  still  on  the  market,  still 
in  the  same  unsafe  packages.  And  we  tell 
our  children  not  to  smoke,  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  their  health,  yet  we  spend  millions 
of  dollars  encouraging  farmers  to  grow 
the  very  product  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  every  medical  organization 
which  has  looked  into  smoking  and  its 
effects  on  health. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  not.  "How 
can  we  terminate  assistance  to  hard- 
working farmers  struggling  to  make  a 
decent  Income?"  The  true  question  which 
this  Congress  must  face  is.  "How  can  we 
afford  to  encourage  the  growing  of  a  crop 
which  will  lead  to  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans?" 

The  second  amendment  which  we  are 
proposing  today,  would  create  a  Com- 
mission on  Totnicco  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance to  conduct  a  study  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  action  necessary  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  individuals 
adversely  affected  by  the  elimination  of 
subsidies  caused  by  the  decrease  in 
tot>acco  consumption  currently  underway 
in  the  United  States.  The  need  for  this 
second  amendment  is  perhaps  even 
greater  if  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  our  people. 

I  would  think  that  those  Senators 
whose  constituency  makes  up  that  part 
of  the  Nation  we  call  tobacco  country, 
would  support  this  amendment  and  its 
passage.  The  need  is  great.  The  pound- 
age of  tobacco  which  can  be  sold  on  the 
free  market  is  dropping  as  more  and 
more  people  t>ecome  aware  of  the  health 
hazards  of  cigarettes.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  crop  support  subsidies,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  export  subsidies, 
the  income  to  the  600,000  farm  families 
who  make  their  livelihood  on  tobacco  will 
surely  drop.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
we  offer  this  amendment  to  help  those 
economically  displaced  by  the  current 
trend  toward  reduced  use  of  tobacco. 


Island  (Mr.  Pastou)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peix).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxlucoh),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the 
Soiator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos) ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcAU) ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OuRNZT),  the  Senator  fr«a  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxrn),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Soiator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Soiator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HARnu) ,  the 
Soiator  frcMn  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxicre)  , 
ihB  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hukphrzt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Soiator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WaLiAMs),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  were  added  as  cosponaors  of 
amendment  No.  159,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  1657,  the  Intemational 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS 
RELATIVE  TO  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
AN  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  infomuution  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  that  on  July  15, 
1971,  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  hold  an  open  hearing 
on  S.  291  and  S.  2034.  Both  measures 
would  establish  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  the  position  of  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  2034  was  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  would  assign  to  the  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  supervision  over  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office 
of  Territories.  S.  291,  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  C^dahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
would  assign  to  the  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary supervision  over  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AKXNOMXNT   NO.    ISa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sazbb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsyvania  (Mr.  Scorr), 
the  Senator  from  Oallfomia  (Mr.  Tuh- 
NEY),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


ANNOUNCEMENT       OF       MIRV-ABM 
HEARINGS   JULY    13-14 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee will  begin  2  days  of  hearings  to  ex- 
plore the  question  of  whether  the  con- 
tinued deployment  of  MIRV  and  ABM 
systems  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

How  can  this  question  be  answered? 
The  administration  speaks  of  a  "suffi- 
ciency" criterion  for  calculating  our 
strategic  requirements.  We  want  to 
know:  sufficient  for  what?  All  of  us  are 
agreed  that  our  defense  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  an  adversary  from  attack- 
ing lis.  But  some  critics  are  concerned 
that  our  defense  may  be  excessive — and 
excessive  programs  can  be  costly,  and 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  provoking 


the  Soviet  Uni(m  into  accelerating  their 
own  defense  program  in  order  to  pre- 
vent us  from  maintaining  a  decisive 
strategic  superiority.  The  result  can  be 
an  endless,  spirallng  arms  race  that  is 
not  costly  but  dangerous.  How,  then,  do 
we  plan  a  defense  program  that  is  suf- 
ficient but  not  excessive? 

Our  decision  to  deploy  MTRV  and 
ABM  systems  is  frequently  criticized  as 
an  example  of  excessive  defense.  MIRV 
was  originally  justified  as  a  means  of 
penetrating  Soviet  ABM  defenses.  It  now 
appears  that  the  Moscow  ABM  system 
is  clearly  im workable.  Was  our  reaction 
appropriate  to  the  threat?  What  is  the 
present  and  potential  effectiveness  of 
Soviet  ABM  defenses?  Are  the  fears  of  a 
possible  upgrading  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses— SAM'S — into  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses realistic?  Is  this  possible  threat 
of  a  workable  Soviet  ABM  the  only  rea- 
son for  our  MIRV  program,  or  are  there 
other  reascMis  as  well? 

We  will  want  to  explore  these  ques- 
tions in  order  to  clarify  the  rationale  for 
our  MIRV  programs. 

Likewise,  our  Safeguard  ABM  program 
was  justified  by  the  administration  as 
a  counter  to  the  Soviet  SS-9  missile  and 
potential  Soviet  MIRV  capabilities. 
These  Soviet  weapons  have  been  por- 
trayed as  a  lethal  threat  to  our  land- 
based  Minuteman  missiles — thus  pro- 
voking fears  of  a  rapidly  developing  So- 
viet first-strike  capability.  Yet  the  press 
has  reported  recently  that  a  new  CIA 
study  draws  conclusions  about  SS-9  ac- 
curacy and  current  Soviet  MIRV  capa- 
bilities which  suggest  that  the  threat  to 
Minuteman  may  not  be  immediate.  Per- 
tiaps,  as  many  critics  argue,  our  reac- 
tion— building  ABM  defmses  for  Min- 
uteman bases — was  premature.  The  sub- 
committee will  want  to  know,  therefore, 
the  real  answers  on  the  SS-9  fuid  So- 
viet MIRV  potential. 

All  of  these  questions  are  very  diffi- 
cult. The  answers  depend  as  much  on 
the  judgment  of  statesmen  as  on  the  facts 
of  existing  weapons  programs  and  the 
best  estimates  of  future  capabilities.  But 
we  must  strive  to  make  the  soundest 
judgments  possible.  We  must  provide  for 
oiu*  national  security,  but  we  must  also 
control  the  arms  race. 

The  executive  branch  has  impressive 
resources  of  information  with  which  to 
make  these  judgments.  But  it  is  not  im- 
mune to  the  possibility  of  error.  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  provide  funds  for  our  national  de- 
fense. It  also  has  the  responslMlity  to 
subject  proposed  defense  programs  to 
the  closest  possible  scrutiny.  We  hope  to 
give  MIRV  and  ABM  the  closest  possible 
scrutiny  in  these  hearings.  We  want  to 
have  clearer  answers  to  this  question: 
Why  is  the  continued  deployment  of 
MIRV  and  ABM  necessary  at  this  time? 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINGS    ON    PEACE 
CORPS  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatlcms  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  on  July  16,  1971,  on  the  Peace 
Corps  authorization  bill  at  which  I  expect 
to  explore  the  implications  of  the  Peace 
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Corps  mover  with  Action  and  dlscun  my 
amendmoit. 

In  addition  to  hearing  Mr.  Blatchford, 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  com- 
mittee will  take  testimony  from  others 
who  ask  to  be  heard.  They  are  requested 
to  get  In  touch  with  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Kuhl. 
chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 

The  hearing  will  take  iilace  In  public 
at  10  ajn.  In  room  4221  In  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proce- 
dures will  continue  Its  series  (rf  hearings 
on  the  recommendatlcms  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  on  July  19  and  20,  1971. 
The  hearings  will  begin  each  day  at  10 :  00 
ajn.  in  Room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Further  Information  on  the 
heiulngs  can  be  obtained  from  the  sub- 
committee staff  in  room  2204.  extensUm 
53281. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LAOS— FURTHER  U5.  MILITARY  OP- 
ERATIONS IN  THIS  SECRET  WAR 

Mr.  SYMENOTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral recent  news  articles  report  a  new, 
hitherto  secret,  military  operation  being 
conducted  in  Laos  by  Irregular  units  un- 
der the  c(xnmand  ol  Gen.  Vang  Pao. 
commander  of  Military  Reglcm  No.  2. 
The  first  ot  these  was  a  story  by  Tammy 
Arbuckle,  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  7,  and  reprinted  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  8;  also  an  article  by 
D.  E.  Ronk,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  8.  As  these  reporters  make 
clear,  c<xisiderable  American  support  has 
been  Involved. 

An  article,  by  Marilyn  Berger,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  9. 
reports  the  statements  of  U.S.  and  Lao 
officials  on  the  operaition.  statemoits  in- 
dicating a  certain  amount  of  confusion 
as  to  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the 
Lao  and  U.S.  Governments  for  the  new 
offensive. 

Apparently  this  operation  by  Lao  and 
Thai  irregulars,  whose  costs  are  paid  by 
TJ3.  funds  appropriaited  by  Congress,  has 
been  under  way  since  late  June;  but  we 
in  the  Congress,  who  have  appropriated 
the  funds,  have  had  to  learn  about  it  In 
the  press.  In  fact,  had  there  beoi  no 
press  reports,  we  might  never  have 
learned  about  it.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Arbuckle 
reported  In  another  article,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star,  American  officials 
in  Laos  did  not  acknowledge  the  true 
scope  of  the  operation  imtU  July  9.  Mr. 
Arbuckle  notes  in  his  article  of  July  7: 

It  Is  aJmost  uobtilewble  th*t  after  Sen- 
ate censure  and  puJbUoatlon  of  the  Pentagon 
documenta,  a  UB.  nUaaloQ  In  Laoa  should 
ODce  again  resort  to  secrecy,  particularly 
ooDcemlng  a  Unlt«d  States-run  operation 
dose  to  North  Vietnam  and  China. 

Surely  we  will  all  agree  wtth  that 
statement. 


The  press  stories  report  that  these 
irregular  units  are  being  led  by  Ameri- 
can military  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  that  top 
Lao  military  officers  insist  that  the  op- 
eration Is  being  coordinated  by  the 
CIA.  A  State  Department  spokesman 
has  said  that  Americans  are  not  actually 
leading  any  of  the  forces  in  this  opera- 
tion. But  he  has  admitted  that  we  are 
providing  logistic  and  air  support  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  deny  that  these 
irregular  units  are  directed  by  \JB.  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Both  Mr.  Arbuckle  and  Mr.  Ronk  re- 
port that  American  Embassy  officials  in 
Vientlanne  put  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  on  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  saying  that 
he  "is  very  m.\ich  his  own  man."  Mr. 
Ronk  adds  that  American  sources  say: 

No  matter  what  anyone  says,  he  does 
pretty  much  what  he  wants. 

Knowing  what  I  do  know  now  about 
our  activities  in  Laos,  this  statement  is 
ridiculous  on  its  face.  We  recruit  and 
train  these  irregular  forces.  We  provide 
them  with  all  their  equipment  and  am- 
munition. We  transport  them  to  battle 
in  American  plcmes,  as  the  press  stories 
make  clear.  It  is  further  reported  that 
American  engineers  were  involved  in 
clearing  mines  from  landing  strips  on  the 
plain  and  that  U.S.  Air  Force  crane  heli- 
copters were  used  to  move  heavy  equip- 
ment into  forward  areas. 

Furthermore,  it  is  inccxicelvable  that 
offensive  actions  of  the  magnitude  de- 
scribed could  have  been  undertaken 
without  direct  siir  support  by  U.S.  fighter 
bombers  based  in  Thailand.  It  is,  there- 
fore disingenuous  if  not  actually  deceitful 
to  shift  the  blame  on  Gen.  Vang  Pao  so 
as  to  absolve  ourselves  of  any  responsi- 
bility for  this  military  engagement. 

Actually,  if  we  were  able  to  accept  as 
accurate  the  statement  that  Gen.  Vang 
Pao  "does  pretty  much  what  he  wants," 
we  should  be  even  more  disturbed; 
because  if  this  statement  were  true,  it 
would  mean  that,  despite  the  enormous 
U.S.  Involvement  and  participation  in 
this  Laotian  war,  we  cannot  contrc^  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  local  Lao  military 
commanders  which  risk  causing  a  new 
escalation  of  the  fighting,  the  costs  of 
which  fighting  is  borne  by  the  United 
States. 

One  might  well  ask  also  about  what 
additional  risk  arises  from  the  involve- 
ment of  Thai  troops  in  an  operation  of 
this  type  and  chanuiter.  Given  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  by 
treaty  to  the  defense  of  Thailand,  should 
not  the  Congress  seek  assurance  that 
the  use  of  U.S. -financed  Thai  troops 
in  Laos  will  not  provoke  a  North 
Vietnamese  response  that  would  result 
in  that  Thailand  commitment  being  in- 
voked? 

The  risks  inherent  in  this  new  offen- 
sive, particularly  the  possibility  that  it 
may  undercut  the  tentative  progress 
which  has  bem  made  toward  talks  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Souvanna  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  looking  toward  a  reestabUsh- 
ment  of  the  1962  Accords,  raise  once 
more  the  quesUcm:  Just  what  are  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  policy  in  Laos? 


Do  we  Intend  to  continue  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  northern  Laos  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  or  do  we  support 
with  sincerity  efforts  toward  a  laotlan 
political  settlement? 

One  explanation  could  be  that  there 
Is  disagreement  within  the  executive 
branch  on  our  objectives  in  Laos.  Would 
it  not  be  interesting  to  know,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  the  principal  force  behind 
this  new  offensive  was  the  Department 
of  State,  or  the  infiuence  of  military 
planners  who  view  Indochina  as  one  vast 
American  theater  of  operations. 

We  of  Congress  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  this  latest  Laotian 
operation,  and  to  deplore  the  secrecy 
which  surrounds  it.  We  also  have  the 
right  to  resent  the  high-handedness  of 
the  executive  branch  in  not  consulting 
Congress  before  undertaking  a  major 
military  operation  with  funds  Congress 
appropriated;  an  (Hieration  which  may 
seriously  affect  not  only  our  interests 
in  Laos,  but  also  in  {dl  of  Indochina  as 
well  as  in  Thailand. 

I  would  earnestly  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  bear  this  case  in  mind  when 
considering  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed to  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
that  would  limit  the  fimds  which  can  be 
obligated  or  expended  in  Laos,  exclusive 
of  air  operations  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  area  in  southern  Laos,  to  $200 
million. 

It  is  only  through  some  control  of  the 
funds  it  appropriates  that  the  Congress 
can  have  any  real  knowledge  of,  or  ex- 
ercise any  restraint  on.  this  dangerous 
situation. 

Also,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  a  brief  news  item,  following 
the  summary  of  the  Washington  Star 
report  from  Laos,  in  the  July  8  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Cam- 
bodian Plan  Said  To  End."  This  report 
quotes  "United  States  sources"  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  has  abandoned 
its  secret  program  of  training  regular 
Cambodian  troops  in  Laos,  but  is  con- 
tinuing to  train  Cambodian  guerrillas. 

This  is  a  program  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  kept  classified  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Let  us  hope  that  its  con- 
firmation by  U.S.  sources  will  end  that 
ban,  and  that  knowledge  of  that  portion 
of  the  report  on  Laos  by  two  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  related  to  this  subject  will 
no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  American 
people. 

While  on  the  subject  of  declassification, 
the  subcommittee  staff  was  told  by  the 
State  Department  this  morning,  specifi- 
cally by  Mr.  Joseph  Wolf,  that  the  mem- 
orandum to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  declassification  of  certain  portions  of 
the  June  7  closed  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Laos  has  not  yet  been  acted  on  but  is 
still  being  considered.  I  remind  Senators 
that,  as  I  have  reported  to  them  on  both 
June  30  and  July  7,  by  Friday,  June  25, 
the  specific  points  had  been  defined  on 
which  there  was  disagreement  between 
representatives  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  on  the  need  for  con- 
tinued  security    classification.    Over    2 
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weeks  have  now  passed,  but  still  there 
has  been  no  decision. 

Meanwhile,  as  noted  above,  a  new  mUi- 
tary  offensive  has  been  launched  in  Laos, 
spearheaded  by  precisely  those  Ameri- 
can supported  forces,  Laos  and  Thai, 
which  the  executive  branch  seems  most 
determined  to  screen  with  official  secrecy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
articles  I  have  cited  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  7,  1971) 

Plain  or  Jaks  Operation  With  tT.S.  Aid 

Repobteo 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

VnNTiANK. — The  United  States  has 
launched  a  new  secret  operation  against  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  a  Communist-held  area  In 
northern  Laos,  well-informed  sources  say. 
"Commando  raiders,"  some  led  by  American 
military  men  In  CIA  employ  have  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Lima  22,  an  air  strip  In  the 
east  central  plain. 

U.S.  aircraft  are  landing  on  the  plain.  An 
Air  America  C123  transport  was  stranded  with 
Its  American  crew  on  the  plain  for  a  night, 
according  to  well-informed  sources.  U.S.  offi- 
cials, however,  refuse  to  discuss  the  operation 
making  it  difficult  to  assess  the  operation's 
exact  magnitude  or  objectives. 

One  American  source  claimed  Meo  Oen. 
Vang  Pao  was  "strengthening  and  Improving 
his  defensive  position."  Sources  said  Vang 
Pao  took  Ban  Na,  a  key  hUl  overiooklng  the 
plain  last  Tuesday.  Unfortunately  this  claim 
of  strengthening  defenses  does  not  Jell  with 
the  U.S.  presence  on  the  plain  or  the  exces- 
sive secrecy  cloaking  the  operation  on  the 
part  of  U.S.  and  Lao  officials. 

nUUGHT    WTTH   DANCER 

To  clear  North  Vietnamese  from  the  hills 
south  of  the  plain  and  establish  positions  on 
hUltops  overlooking  the  plain  wotild  be  ex- 
cellent, as  It  would  give  Vang  Pao's  forces  a 
breather  until  the  next  dry  season. 

However,  to  go  onto  the  plain  is  fraught 
with  both  military  and  political  danger. 

In  1969,  a  Joint  U.S.  and  Lao  operation. 
About  Pace  took  the  plain  from  the  Commu- 
nists briefly,  but  resulted  in  massive  Hanoi 
retaliation  which  drove  CIA-led  Meoe  back 
farther  than  ever  before  and  almost  resulted 
In  the  secret  base  of  Long  Chen  falling.  A 
new  offensive  could  me&n  the  final  end  to 
feelers  for  talks  between  the  government  and 
Conununlsts  and  lead  to  fresh  Hanoi  offen- 
sives. Hanoi  has  frequently  made  clear  it 
win  not  tolerate  a  U.S.  or  government  pres- 
ence on  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  has  sufficient 
force  to  push  the  corrupt,  111 -managed  Lao 
forces  off  the  plain  again  whenever  it  wants. 

Some  military  sources  have  suggested  that 
the  Plain  of  Jars  push  is  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  Meo  base  of  Bouam  Long,  north 
of  the  plain. 

When  correspondents  tried  to  find  what 
the  operation  was  about  Gen.  Thong  Punh 
Knoksy,  the  government  spokesman,  dodged 
into  the  corridors  of  Lao-headquarters.  US. 
officials  adamantly  refuse  to  speak  unless 
Thong   Punh  speaks  first. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  after  Senate 
censure  and  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
documents,  a  U.S.  mission  in  Laos  should 
once  again  resort  to  secrecy  particularly  con- 
cerning a  U.S.  run  operation  close  to  North 
Vietnam  and  China. 

The  operation  previously  resulted  in  tough 
Communist  retaliation  and  caused  consider- 
able government  and  civilian  loss  in  1969. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  operation  is  con- 
siderable in  size.  The  Pathet  Lao  radio  which, 
although  it  Is  CommunUt,  has  been  most 
truthful  to  date  on  Lao  operations,  says 
three  regiments  of  Vang  Pao's  forces  are  in- 


volved. Vientiane  military  sources  say  two 
Thai  battalions  and  sU  Lao  Meo  battalions 
are  Involved.  UB.  air  power  Is  again  extreme- 
ly active  over  the  plain,  where  some  5,000 
civilians  are  still  living.  American  embassy 
officials  are  trying  to  blame  Vang  Pao  for  the 
operation.  "Vang  Pao  is  very  much  his  own 
man,"  three  American  officials  said  separately. 

As  all  three  used  the  same  words,  one  can 
only  assume  somebody  told  them  to  say  this. 
Vang  Pao's  Informers  are  advised,  paid. 
arme<t  clothed  and  sometimes  led  by  CIA 
employees  and  it  is  Impossible  for  the  general 
to  do  anything  big  without  American  ap- 
proval. Some  middle-level  Americans  are  al- 
ready having   second   thoughts. 

They  fear  that  if  Vang  Pao  finds  no  early 
Hanoi  opposition  he  may  continue  to  ad- 
vance, bringing  the  U.S.  into  a  new  northern 
Laos  debacle. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,  1971) 

CIA  Aides  Repoited  Leading  Commaiok} 
Raids  in  North  Laos 

Vientiane,  Laos. — A  secret  operation  in- 
volving commando  raiders,  some  led  by  em- 
ployes of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  is 
reported  under  way  against  the  Communlst- 
held  Plalne  des  Jarres  In  northern  Laos. 

According  to  well-informed  sources.  United 
States  aircraft  have  been  landing  on  the 
plain,  and  one  C-123  transport  was  stranded 
with  its  American  crew  there  for  a  night. 

The  Informants  said  the  commandos  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  an  airstrip  in  the  east 
central  part  of  the  plain  called  Lima  22. 

United  States  and  Laotian  officials  here 
have  refused  to  comment  on  the  reported  op- 
eration. 

[In  Washington.  State  Department  officials 
said  they  were  checking  the  situation  and 
had  no  immediate  comment. ) 

One  American  source  said  privately  that 
the  Meo  leader,  Gen.  Vang  Pao,  whose  CJ_A.- 
backed  forces  are  based  at  Long  Tleng.  south- 
west of  the  plain,  was  "strengthening  and 
Improving  his  defensive  position." 

Some  military  sources  suggested  that  the 
reported  operation  was  being  conducted  by 
the  Meo  base  of  Bouam  Long,  north  of  the 
plain. 

Informants  said  two  Thai  battalions  and 
six  Meo  battalions  were  Involved.  The  Pathet 
Lao  radio  said  the  operation  was  being  con- 
ducted by  three  regiments  of  General  Vang 
Pao's  forces. 

In  1969,  a  joint  United  States-Loatlan  op- 
eration took  the  plain  from  Communist 
troops  briefly  but  this  lead  to  a  large  North 
Vietnamese  counterstroke,  whi(di  drove  the 
Meos  back  and  almost  resulted  In  the  fall  of 
Long  Tleng. 

Cambodian  Plan  Said  To  Ehd 
Pnompenh,  Cambodia. — The  United  States 
has  abandoned  its  secret  program  of  training 
regular  Cambodian  troops  on  Laos,  United 
States  soxirces  said  today,  but  Is  continuing 
to  train  Camodlan  guerrillas. 

The  sources  said  that  the  program  flnanced 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  ended  last 
month  when  a  500-man  Cambodian  army 
battalion  wound  up  a  three-month  training 
course  In  the  Laotian  panhandle. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  8,  1971 ) 

Laos  Begins  E>mivE  for  Plain  or  Jars 

(ByD.  E.  Bonk) 

Vientiane. — Little  opposition  is  being  met 
by  CIA-supported  Meo  units  under  the  com- 
mand of  MaJ.  Gen.  Vang  Pao  as  they  build 
their  rainy  season  offensive  In  northern  Laos 
on  to  the  Plain  of  Jars  from  Long  Cheng. 

Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
appear  to  be  withdrawing  north  and  west  off 
the  30-mlle-square  upland  plain  they  have 
held  since  its  recapture  from  Meo  forces  In 
early  1970,  according  to  Informed  sources  In 
Vietnam. 
Striking  northeast  and  northwest  of  their 


mountain  base  just  north  of  the  plain  the 
Irregulars  reoccupled  Ban  Na,  overtooklng 
key  passes  Into  Long  Cheng,  early  last  week. 
Then  they  struck  at  Xleng  Khoang  airfield 
30  miles  east,  occupying  it  late  In  the  week. 
Since  occupying  the  cOrfleld  100  miles 
northeast  of  Vientiane  and  beginning  their 
commando  raids,  Meo  soldiers  have  uncov- 
ered significant  amounts  of  enemy  arma- 
ments, mcluding  12a-mm  rockets  and  tm\m.w 
arms,  strewn  In  the  open. 

Vang  Pao  is  not  at  the  scene  of  the  fight- 
ing, according  to  Informed  sources,  but  is  re- 
covering from  a  serious  lllneae.  Command  of 
the  Meo  troops  U  believed  to  be  held  by  a 
committee  of  four  junior  officers  working 
with  American  advisers. 

Informed  sources  In  Vientiane  say  that  the 
offensive  thrusts  onto  the  plain  are  being 
made  in  order  to  Improve  Vang  Pao's  de- 
fensive positions  around  Long  Cheng. 

Other  sources  say,  however,  that  the  com- 
mando units  are  launching  offensive  forays 
northward  along  the  east  and  west  rims  of 
the  plain.  They  say  a  major  offensive  buUd- 
up  is  well  under  way. 

Traffic  by  heavy  duty  transport  planes  at 
Air  America  into  the  Xleng  Khoang  field  Is 
reported  as  "constant,"  even  under  extremely 
hazardous  weather  conditions. 

Pilots  ferrying  troops  and  materiel  report 
only  sporadic  groundflre. 

A  general  news  blackout  on  the  offensive  Is 
believed  to  have  been  ordered  by  Laotian 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma.  Neither 
Laotian  nor  American  spokesmen  will  com- 
ment on  the  offensive  moves,  nor  on  whether 
there  is  an  official  blackout  In  effect. 

Radio  Pathet  Lao  from  Sam  Neua  City,  the 
Pathet  Lao  headquarters  175  miles  northeast 
of  here,  is  canylng  news  of  offensive  moves 
In  the  Xleng  Khoang  area,  however,  claim- 
ing that  three  regiments  of  Vang  Pao's  "mer- 
cenaries" supported  by  "mercenary  Thai  ar- 
tillerymen" and  heavy  American  bombing  are 
invading  "liberated  zones." 

There  Is  considerable  speculation  In  Vien- 
tiane over  the  parallels  between  the  current 
offensive  moves  and  those  during  1969  when 
Vang  Pao  captured  the  plain  following  heavy 
bombing.  The  Pathet  Lao  recaptured  the 
plain  In  early  1970. 

American  sources  deny  that  a  general  of- 
fensive of  that  scope  is  planned,  and  even 
express  fear  of  such  a  nK>ve  because  of  the 
Meo  army's  weakened  condition,  but  as  one 
Informant  said:  "Vang  Pao  Is  very  much  his 
own  man,  and  no  matter  what  anyone  says, 
he  does  pretty  much  what  he  wants." 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  9, 1971) 

Both  United  States,  Laos  Claim  Other  Is 

Running  New  Oitensive 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

The  Laotian  government  said  yesterday 
that  a  new  offensive  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  embassy,  while 
American  officials  In  Washington  sought  to 
describe  the  action  as  a  Laotian  operation. 

The  unsual  statement  by  a  Defense  Min- 
istry spokesman  in  Vientiane  appeared  to 
grow  out  of  a  feud  within  the  Laotian  gov- 
ernment over  the  conduct  of  military 
operations. 

This  statement  came  as  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington  (D-Mo.)  was  Informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Pentagon  was  opposing  his 
amendment  to  limit  U.S.  military  assistance 
to  Laos  to  9200  mUUon  during  fiscal  1972. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  that  Oen. 
Thongphanh  Knoksy,  the  Defense  Ministry 
spokesman,  said  In  Vientiane  that  there  wm 
a  new  drive  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  by  q>eclal 
forces,  but  he  declined  to  discuss  details. 
"You  should  ask  the  American  embassy," 
Thongphanh  said  "This  Is  their  affair." 

Andrew  P.  Gxizowski,  a  UB.  embassy 
spokesman,  declined  comment.  But,  the  AP 
repKjrted,  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  pays,  equips  and  advises 
the  special  forces  and  the  Meo  tribal  army 
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under  Ctan.  Vuig  Pao,  wlio  >•  in  oommand  on 
tb«  PbOn  ot  Jan  nflon  wltb  a  b«M  at 
Long  Chan. 

Aikad  wbatbcr  Vane  P*o  tuxl  Informed 
tbe  Laotian  goremmezrt  about  hi»  operatlon«. 
Tbongpbanh  replied.  "No,  the  government 
la  not  reapooalble  for  this  opavatton." 

Analyita  hen  Indicated  that  Vane  Pao, 
who  reporta  directly  to  T^otlan  Premier  Son- 
ranna  Phouma  and  not  to  the  Ministry 
of  Defenae.  had  apparenUy  hit  a  eensttlve 
nerve.  The  atatemen  attributing  the  mili- 
tary opwatlon  to  tbe  United  Statea  waa  aeen 
here  aa  the  minlatry's  way  of  hitting  back- 
State  Department  apokeaman  Charles  W. 
Bray,  aaked  about  U.S.  Involvement  In  the 
Plain  of  Jara  drive,  Kloased  over  tbe  apUt  be- 
tween regular  Laotian  forcea  and  the  CIA- 
supported  Meoe. 

"We  know  that  the  Royal  Lao  govermnent 
la  attempting  to  Improve  Its  defensive  poal- 
tlons  by  puablng  the  North  Vletnameae 
forces  out  of  high  ground  to  the  west  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Plain  of  Jars,"  Bray  said. 
"These  are  the  kind  of  actions  the  Royal  Lao 
government  has  traditionally  undertakMi  In 
the  rainy  season  when  the  North  Vletnameae 
have  dlfflctUty  In  supplying  their  f<»«es,  ao 
that  the  Royal  Lao  government  will  be  In  a 
better  position  when  the  North  Vietnamese 
return  to  tbe  offensive  during  tbe  dry  season 
which  begins  in  November." 

Bray  said  the  United  Statea  was  providing 
logistic  and  air  support  for  this  operation  "as 
we  have  in  other  operations  in  Laos." 

Bray  added  that,  contrary  to  some  news  re- 
ports, "No  Americans  of  any  description  are 
leading  any  of  the  forcea  in  this  operation  or 
any  other  operation  in  Laoa."  When  ques- 
tioned, however,  he  left  open  the  poasiblUty 
that  U.S.  advisers  were  involved.  Other  Amer- 
ican officials  said  that  U.S.  advisers  stayed  at 
headquarters  and  did  not  go  Into  the  field. 

U.S.  officials  here  said  that  Vang  Pao's 
forces  have  won  control  of  the  high  points 
all  around  the  Plain  of  Jars  except  for  the 
northeastern  section,  making  the  plain  un- 
tenable for  the  North  Vleitnameae  and 
Pathet  Iao. 

Symington,  whoae  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee has  put  the  spotlight  on  VS. 
operations  in  Laoa — both  acknowledged  and 
covert — yesterday  read  Into  the  record  a 
Pentagon  statement  in  opposition  to  his 
amendment  to  limit  spending  in  Laoe.  That 
statement  said  such  a  limit  "would  substan- 
tially impair  our  on-going  operation  in  Laoa, 
operations  which  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  the  government  of  Laoe  to  as- 
sist it  in  resisting  military  takeover  by  North 
Vietnam." 

While  Symington  sought  in  his  amend- 
ment to  put  a  celling  of  9200  million  on  ob- 
ligations or  expenditures  for  military  and 
economic  aid.  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  has  said  that  the  United  SUtea  Is 
spending  "in  the  neighborhood  of  9350  mU- 
llon."  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  U.8.  bombing 
operations,  in  Laoa. 

The  Pentagon  statement  said  the  Syming- 
ton amendment  "would  intrude  into  matters 
properly  within  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Prealdent,  as  octnmander-lu-chlef.  to 
direct  military  operations  Ln  Southeast  Asia." 

Symington  called  this  an  "intriguing  com- 
ment" In  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
'would  appear  to  be  saying  that  the  raapon- 
slbillties  the  Congress  hae  under  the  Oooatl- 
tutlon  to  raise  and  support  armlee  doea  not 
mean  what  it  says." 

The  Pentagon  also  said  the  amandmenit 
could  not  be  administered  by  the  Kxecutlve 
Branch  which,  according  to  the  statement, 
maimalni  records  for  military  an«lstann> 
service  for  Southeast  Asia"  only  on  an  eatl- 
mate  baals."  Symington  called  thla  a  "dis- 
ttirblng"  practice.  "How  can  the  BzecuUve 
Branch  be  certain  that  expenditures  do  not 
exceed  obligations  in  each  country?"  Sy- 
mington asked. 


Instead  of  being  an  argument  against  hla 
amendment,  Symington  suggeated  that  the 
admlaalon  of  this  practice  aerved  as  an  argu- 
ment for  its  adoption.  "It  could  wdl  force 
the  Executive  Branch  to  institute  procedures 
which  will  provide  accurate  aooountlng  .  . 
he  said. 

In  Vientiane,  meanwhile,  Souvanna  sent  a 
reply  to  Prince  Soupfaanouvong,  bead  ot 
the  Pathet  L*o.  about  the  latter^  cease-fire 
proposal  of  June  26,  Souvanna  proposed  a 
general  cease  fire  within  a  radius  of  30  kil- 
ometers (about  ao  miles)  around  tlie  Plain 
of  Jara  and  discussions  at  the  plain  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  full  cease-fire. 

Soupbanouvong  bad  proposed  a  full  cease 
fire  that  would  include  an  end  to  tbe  Ameri- 
can bombing.  He  suggeated  meetings  alter- 
nately at  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  In  Vientiane. 

Informed  soxirces  here  said  they  did  not 
expect  Souphanouvang  to  accept  Souvanna's 
propoaal  but  aald  that  the  reply  would  serve 
to  keep  the  exchangee  going. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  S,  1971) 

Lao  Taoops  AovAitCB  on  Plain 

(By  Tammy  Arbuckle) 

VixNTTAm. — Special  secret  army  units  un- 
der the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  but 
nominally  controlled  by  Meo  General  Vang 
Pao,  are  reported  in  virtually  control  of 
nortbeastem,  eastern,  and  southern  portions 
of  the  Plain  of  Jars  In  north  Laos. 

Lao  government  military  spokesman  Oen. 
Thongphanh  Knoksy  admitted  yesterday  that 
friendly  forces  had  reached  the  area  Just 
south  of  Woodpecker  Ridge.  The  ridge  over- 
looks the  northeast  entrance  to  the  plain. 

The  general  said  teams  were  roving  over 
the  Plain  of  Jars  searching  for  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao  caches  with  some  success.  He 
said  three  quarters  of  the  caches  found  are  of 
food  and  only  one  quarter  are  arms  caches. 
These  proportions  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
amounts  of  food  and  arms  caches  found  when 
the  government  took  the  plain  in  August 
1969. 

Oen.  Thongphanh  said  he  did  not  believe 
tbe  secret  army  forces  are  strong  enough  to 
cut  Route  7  entering  the  Plain  of  Jars  as  they 
did  in  1969.  Thongphanh  claimed  the  opera- 
tion was  to  prevent  Communists  attacking 
Bouam  Long,  Just  north  of  the  plain,  and 
concentrating  against  the  Joint  VS.-Mto  base 
at  Long  Chen. 

U.S.  alrpower,  according  to  other  sources.  Is 
active  in  the  plain  area  and  VS.  engineers 
are  working  on  strips  south  of  old  Meo 
strongpolnt  Lima  23.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  uses 
flying  crane  helicopters  to  bring  and  remove 
heavy  equipment. 

Oen.  Thongphanh  declined  to  give  further 
Information  on  the  Plain  of  Jars  operation. 
He  directed  correspondents  to  ask  the  VS. 
Kmbassy.  U.S.  officials,  however,  refused  to 
give  Information.  One  official's  reply  to  per- 
sistent press  queries  was  "go  to  heU." 

In  the  picture  of  the  operation  which  ap- 
pears, however,  five  or  six  battalions  of  clan- 
destine army  forces  are  placed  south  and 
southeast  of  the  rim  of  the  Plain  of  Jara  cen- 
tered on  Banna  which  Vang  Pao's  forces  took 
Tuesday.  There  and  at  other  places  near  the 
rim.  two  special  battalions  were  fanning  out 
across  the  plain  In  teams  searching  for  eachea. 

Well  informed  sources  say  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  taking  territory,  only  knocking  out 
enemy  supply  lines  for  a  more  effective  de- 
fense of  Long  Chen.  To  hold  the  plain  would 
be  militarily  and  politically  unwise.  Un- 
doubtedly team  sweeps  is  the  best  plan.  North 
Vietnamese  forces  remain  east  of  Long  Chen 
and  if  their  supplies  are  cut  off  Long  Chen 
would  be  In  a  better  mUitary  poaltlon. 

However.  Informed  military  sources  fear 
Vang  Pao  will  be  tempted  to  take  the  plain. 
This  may  cause  another  severe  defeat,  such 
as  In  February  when  Hanoi  troops  swept  htm 
from  the  plain. 


BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESS  AT 
CONCORD  ACADEMY 

li4r.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3, 
during  commencement  week  activities  at 
Concord  Academy  in  Concord,  Mass.,  the 
achool's  headmaster,  David  Alol&n,  deliv- 
ered an  tmusually  perc^tlve  baccalaure- 
ate address  to  the  graduating  class,  of 
which  my  daughter  was  a  member. 

Mr.  Aloian,  who  is  leaving  Concord 
after  8  years  of  service  as  headmaster  to 
take  a  similar  position  at  the  Belmont 
Hill  School  in  Belmont,  Mass.,  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  working  with  young  peo- 
ple. He  understands  their  thoughts  and 
concerns,  and  as  his  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress suggests,  he  knows  how  to  com- 
municate with  them. 

Realizing  that  the  17-  and  18-year-olds 
in  his  audience  were  well  informed  and 
highly  educated,  with  a  deep  interest  in 
public  policy  problems,  Mr.  Aloian  spoke 
to  them  as  mature  young  adults,  avoid- 
ing the  patronizing  approach  that  young 
people  understandably  resent. 

The  senior  class  at  Concord  Academy 
was  representative  in  many  respects  of 
interested,  involved  yoimg  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation — the  generation 
that  win  be  called  upon  to  guide  us 
through  a  period  of  revolutionary  change. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Concord  graduates 
will  respond  to  Mr.  Aloian's  plea  for  them 
to  "take  a  full  and  active  part  in  the 
great  effort  to  make  a  better  community, 
to  make  a  better  world,"  and  I  am  equally 
confident  that  their  contemporaries 
across  the  country  will  respond  with 
comparable  enthusiasm.  Ratification  of 
the  26th  amendment,  maldng  more  than 

II  million  Americans  between  18  and  21 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vides an  outlet  for  these  concerned  young 
people  to  responsibly  express  their  views. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of 
them  are  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Aloian's 
address  would  be  of  Interest  to  Senators; 
consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  it  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  , 
who  has  close  ties  to  Concord  Academy 
through  his  granddaughter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

OUK    RXSOLUnON 

I  want  to  begin  by  promising  you  that  you 
face  difficult  years  ahead.  On  the  personal 
level  you  move  from  a  small  school  commu- 
nity, organized  for  your  success  and  develop- 
ment, to  large  university  conununltles  which 
must  be  Impersonal  and  even  Indifferent.  You 
will  face  Important  life  decisions:  a  career, 
personal  commitments,  marriage,  a  life's 
work.  On  a  national  levti.  you  will  gain  full 
citizenship  In  and  awareness  of  your  country, 
which,  de^ite  its  greatness  and  Its  shining 
promise,  copes  with  serious  problems  of  race, 
cities,  poverty,  economic  stability,  education, 
and  internal  divisions.  On  a  world  level,  you 
will  have  to  face  problems  of  population, 
trade,  race,  rapidly  diminishing  resources,  en- 
vironmental deterioration,  national  fears. 

You  live  in  a  time  of  tumultuous  change 
and  unrest,  a  time  of  world  wide  revolution.  I 
believe  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those 
great,  creative,  stormy,  revolutionary  periods 
of  ferment,  re-evaluatlon,  and  progress.  In 
a  few  moments  I  want  to  say  what  I  think 
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this  revolution  is  about,  b\it  right  now  I 
want  to  ask  you  what  your  response  to  it  and 
to  all  of  the  challenges  that  await  you,  will 
be.  It  seems  to  me  you  can  respond  In  one 
of  a  number  of  ways. 

You  can  respond  to  the  complexity  of  our 
times  with  hysteria — ^with  confusion,  panic, 
anxiety,  tenseness,  nall-bltlng  fear,  with  dis- 
orientation and  with  high  blood  pressure. 
You  can  lose  effectiveness  and  a  sense  of 
discrimination;  you  can  follow  every  placard; 
you  can  make  small  problems  insuperable 
and  large  problems  impossible.  To  every  crit- 
ical situation  that  lies  ahead,  you  can  re- 
spond with  paralyzing  fear.  You  can.  in  short, 
live  your  life  trembling. 

Or,  you  can  respond  with  apathy.  You  can 
decide  that  life's  problems  are  too  complex, 
too  overwhelming,  too  much  to  work  on.  You 
can  seek  relief  In  prlvatlsm,  as  in  some  pas- 
toral commune,  some  drug  (Including  alco- 
hol), or  some  endeavor  on  life's  periphery, 
away  from  the  tumult  and  shouting  of  the 
main  arenas.  While  humanity  struggles,  you 
can  concentrate  on  little  old  you.  You  can 
do  your  thing  and  leave  others  to  do  our 
thing. 

Or,  you  can  reqjond  with  stoicism.  You 
can  determine  that  no  matter  what,  you  will 
survive;  no  matter  what,  you  will  last  out 
the  storm.  Here  or  elsewhere  you  will  find 
some  shelter,  some  spiritual  foxhole,  crawl 
into  It,  and  wait  for  the  storm  to  blow  over. 
Stoicism  has  its  appeal  no  doubt.  But  Is  It 
not  a  partial  withdrawal?  Is  it  not  the  first 
step  to  an  unctuous  self-pity? 

Or,  you  can  respond  with  cynicism — ^with 
gloom,  pessimism,  contempt,  scorn,  sarcasm, 
rage,  anger,  hostility,  hate.  To  life's  prob- 
lems you  can  shake  your  clenched  and  savage 
fist.  If  life  Is  too  big,  too  complex,  you  can 
at  least  despise  it.  Instead  of  solving  prob- 
lems, you  can  fight  them. 

Or,  you  can  participate.  You  can  work.  You 
can  take  a  full  and  active  part  in  the  great 
effort  to  make  a  better  community,  to  make 
a  better  world.  You  can  feel  the  excitement 
and  satisfaction — and  the  frustration  and 
heartache  too — in  being  alive  at  one  of  the 
most  Important  crossroads  in  human  history. 

For  I  believe  our  time  is  a  critical  one, 
that  the  stakes  are  the  highest  possible: 
the  very  survival  and  well  being  of  the 
species.  I  believe  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
significant,  world  changing  revolution,  a  rev- 
olution as  important  as  the  agricultural 
revolution  which  Uught  us  to  grow  food  in- 
stead of  bunting  it;  as  importim't  as  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  revolution  which  gave  us  the 
ethic  of  love;  as  significant  as  the  Copeml- 
can  revolution  which  took  us  from  the  center 
of  the  universe  and  put  us  where  we  ai«  on 
a  small  planet  on  the  edge  of  one  galaxy:  as 
Important  as  the  democratic  revolution 
which  gave  us  parliamentary  government;  as 
profound  as  the  industrial  revolution  which 
moved  us  from  country  to  city  and  replaced 
handicrafts  with  machines;  as  Important  as 
the  Daj-winlan  revolution  which  revealed  to 
us  the  long,  slow  proceaa  of  development, 
growth,  and  enlightenment  through  which 
we  had  passed. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  revolution  is 
the  one  we  are  living  in — what  I  would  call 
a  perceptual  revolution — a  sudden,  dram€Uic 
change  in  the  way  we  as  human  beings  per- 
ceive ourselves  on  this  earth.  Quite  suddenly, 
in  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  not  endleea  frontiers,  but  that 
earth  is  a  limited,  fragile  place,  with  tenuous, 
delicate  natural  balances;  that  oius  is  not 
a  giant  planet,  but  a  global  village,  even  a 
global  spaceship;  that  there  is  only  futility 
In  persisting  aa  rival,  feuding,  nation  states; 
that  we  must  learn  how  to  become  good 
neighbors.  We  have  come  to  see  ourselves  not 
as  exploiters  and  conquerors,  holding  domin- 
ion over  nature,  but  as  partis  of  nature's 
whole;  that  we  are  not  a  conglomerate  of  races 
and  creeds  strangely  foreign  and  different 
from  one  another,  but  one  humanity,  engaged 
In  the  human  enterprise,  each  ready  and  ca- 


pable of  contributing  to  the  world  commu- 
nity, each  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
family  of  man. 

It  takes  no  special  foresight,  no  profoxind 
knowledge,  to  see  that  the  great  problems  of 
the  decades  ahead — racial  fear  and  prejudice, 
environmental  deterioration,  atomic  war, 
p>opulatlon,  disease,  education,  resources — 
these  great  problems  are  global  problems  and 
can  be  solved  by  a  kind  of  global  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  we  have  so  far 
merely  dreamed  about. 

I  believe  there  are  lota  of  hopeful  signs, 
that  there  is  evidence  that  millions  here 
and  elsewhere  are  beginning  to  realize  how 
much  is  at  stake,  how  vital  it  is  to  Improve 
understanding,  narrow  the  divisions,  recon- 
cile the  differences.  I  see  these  signs  In  small 
ways  and  in  large — in  the  buttons  people 
wear  and  on  their  car  stickers.  Black  is 
beautiful.  Of  course  it  is.  And  so  Is  yellow, 
red  and  white.  We  are  one  species,  one  hu- 
manity. Hat>e  you  thanked  a  green  plant 
today?  We  need  them.  They  are  as  rightful 
Inhabitors  of  the  earth  as  we  are.  Without 
them  we  would  suffocate.  Cops  are  people 
too.  Why  do  we  need  posters  to  tell  vjs  things 
like  that. 

There  are  major  signs  in  world  events 
China  is  beginning  to  move  to  Join  the  world 
community;  Britain  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
binding  Itself  to  western  Burooe;  whatever 
else  you  may  want  to  say.  the  United  States 
is  conUng  home  from  Vietnam;  the  President 
has  reoorted  encoura^ng  developments  at 
the  SALT  talks;  the  Israelis  and  Egyptians 
continue  to  talk  rather  than  fight;  tjtie  SST 
was  defeated  by  ovir  elected  Heoresentatlves 
In  Washington;  the  governors  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  have  called  for  an  end  to 
racial  discrimination;  Joe  Frazler,  after  the 
big  fight,  was  invited  to  soeak  to  the  legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina,  the  first  black  man 
to  do  so  in  a  century.  I  was  touched  by  the 
fervor  and  direct  eloquence  of  his  words : 

"Let's  all  null  together.  Let's  make  South 
Carolina  a  nice  place  to  live,  and  PhlladelDhia 
and  New  York,  so  that  we  can  live  together, 
play  together,  and  pray  together." 

So  I  want  to  say  It  Is  a  great  and  crucial 
time  to  be  alive,  and  I  hope  you  will  welcome 
the  challenges  and  opportunities  ahead  of 
you. 

And  please  don't  be  misled  by  those  who 
will  tell  you  that  the  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems is  to  oust  evil  deans  from  their  offices, 
blow  UD  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  hold 
more  and  more  Woodstocks,  as  if  love-ins  and 
rock  festivals — fun  though  they  are — will 
make  problems  go  away,  march  in  demonstra- 
tions and  shout  slogans,  or  set  out  to  destroy 
"the  system"  In  the  wild,  unbelievably  opti- 
mistic hope  that  something  glorious  will 
somehow  arise  quickly  from  the  rubble  and 
ashes.  And  for  heaven's  sake,  dont  lose  your 
sense  of  humor.  It  will  protect  you  from  your 
pompous  self. 

Work,  commitment,  more  work,  day-to- 
day patient  effort  to  understand  problems,  to 
Improve  conununltles.  to  listen  to  the  views 
of  others,  to  train  your  minds  and  refine 
your  emotions — to  become  reconcilers.  We 
desperately  need  reconcilers  in  oiu-  world,  in 
every  walk  of  life.  We  need  better  schools, 
hospitals,  cities,  a  cleaner  environment,  a 
better  understanding  between  peoples. 

And,  finally,  I  promise  that  you  will  enjoy 
life  more  when  you  participate.  You  will 
derive  greater  personal  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness If  in  some  small,  contributory  way — 
no  matter  what  your  profession,  no  matter 
where  you  live — you  Join  the  great  effort  to 
build  a  more  humane,  a  more  civilized,  a 
more  living  world. 


DECLASSIFIED  FIGURES  FOR 
MILITARY  AID  AMOUNTS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 


committee of  the  Senate  Appropriatlcais 
Committee,  I  have  made  available  to  the 
press  and  public  the  country-by-coimtry 
amounts  of  foreign  military,  assistance, 
military  sales,  and  estimated  excess  de- 
fense articles  for  43  countries  for  fiscal 
year  1972  which  previously  had  been 
classified  "secret."  While  this  Is  being 
done  at  my  initiative,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  declassify  the 
amoimts. 

In  former  years  these  country-by-coun- 
try amounts  for  foreign  military  aid  re- 
mained classified  for  at  least  a  year. 
TTiis  made  no  sense,  especially  when  the 
details  of  our  domestic  military  budget 
are  spread  across  the  pages  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  docimient. 

But  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments argued  imtil  a  very  few  days  ago 
that  if  country  A  knew  what  coimtry  B 
was  getting  that  might  be  embarrassing, 
or  if  the  amount  proposed  for  country 
A  was  reduced  by  Congress,  international 
relationships  might  suffer. 

But  the  practice  of  stamping  the  coun- 
try by  country  amounts  secret  is  no  more 
justified  than  it  would  be  to  classify  the 
amounts  of  health,  education,  housing  or 
public  works  funds  going  to  cities  or 
States  within  the  United  States.  They  too 
aje  jealous  if  a  nearby  city  gets  more 
money  than  they  do.  They  too  are  of- 
fended if  Congress  cuts  their  funds. 

After  serving  notice  on  the  State  De- 
partment that  I  would  honor  the  classi- 
fication of  these  amounts  only  if  they 
made  a  clear  case  for  doing  so.  all  but  the 
amoimts  for  a  few  countries  are  being 
made  public. 

Although  the  State  Department  made 
no  argument  that  the  military  security 
of  the  United  States  was  at  stake,  the 
amounts  for  six  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries will  not  be  released  until  a  later 
date  because  of  delicate  negotiations  now 
underway.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  State 
Department  and  my  intention  to  make 
public  all  country  by  country  amounts 
for  the  foreign  aid  items  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  country  by  country  amounts  made 
public  today  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
$2.1  billicai  total  of  foreign  military  as- 
sistance^731.5  million — foreign  mili- 
tary credit  sales — $582  million — and  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance — $825  mil- 
lion. The  latter  category  was  previously 
imclassified.  The  total  of  the  coimtry- 
by-country  amounts  for  excess  defense 
articles,  which  I  am  also  making  public 
today  is  estimated  at  $220  million.  Not 
included  are  the  covm try-by -covm try 
amounts  for  service  funded  military  as- 
sistance, military  aid  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  ship  loans,  all  of  which  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  other  ccHnmtttees. 

This  step  is  long  overdue.  With  rare 
exceptions  there  is  no  justification  for 
wielding  the  secret  stamp.  The  informa- 
tion has  been  overclasslfled  for  years. 
This  is  just  the  beginning  of  my  attempt 
to  make  public  as  much  information  as 
oan  be  done  without  adversely  affecting 
the  direct  vital  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  questicn  of  how  much  and  what 
type  of  foreign  aid  should  be  sent  to  a 
myriad  of  countries  on  every  continent 
of  the  world  is  a  proper  subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate  by  the  American  peo- 
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pie.  They  can  only  do  that  If  they  have 
the  facts.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  long 
overdue  first  step  in  helping  Congress 
and  the  public  to  make  an  Intelligent 
Judgment  on  the  amounte  and  uses  of 
this  year's  foreign  aid. 


The  attached  table,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  gives 
the  detailed  Information  which  is  t>eing 
made  public  today.  The  information  is 
also  available  from  the  Senate  Appro- 


priations Committee  and  will  be  included 
in  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  FY>relgn 
Aid  Appropriations  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


mtlTARY  AND  ECONOMIC  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE  DATA.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
[TlMUunds  of  doilanl 


Country 


MilltJrY 

issi  stance 

proirtm 


Forai|n  Economic 
crvdit  supportinj 
sales  >    assistance  > 


Subtotal 


Eices< 
defense 
articles  ' 


WorMwidt' 

Cambodia 

Republic  ot  China. 

lndon*sia 

Ko(«« 

Laos. 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Sinnpore.  

ThiSand 

Yietnim 

GrtKi 

India 

Iran 

Pakistan 

Turkey 

Portucal 

Spain 

Conio 

Ethiopia 

Ghana 

Liberia 


731.500 

200.000 

19.  MO 

24,990 

239.400 


134 
17,000 


SS2.0QO 
'45,000 

is.  000 

■7,500 

7.S0b 


825,000 
110.000 


50.550 

«66 


40,000 
565,000 


19.I7S 

60.000  .. 

5,000  . 

942 

5,000 

250 

99,770  . 

1,000  .  . 

13,000 

477 
12.790  .. 

2,000 

1.016 

500 


106 
203 


.138. 

310 

64, 

24, 

254, 

50. 

7. 

17, 

7, 

40. 

565. 

79. 

5. 

5, 
99, 

1, 
13, 

3, 
12. 


,500  220,000 

000  11,000 

.500  48.000 

990  3,000 

,400  40,000 

550  

634  

080  3.000 

500 

000  

000  

875  38,000 

000 

942  . 

250         .       . 

770  48,400 

000  ..    . 

000  3,000 

493 

790  500 

106 

703  100 


Country 


Military 

assistance 

prosiam 


Foreifn 
credit 
sales  I 


Economic 
supporlini 
assistance  > 


Subtolal 


Excess 

delense 
articles  < 


Nigeria 

Artentina 

Bolivia     

Braill      .... 

Chile      .,„., 

Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras , 

Meocs  

Jamaica  

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraiuay 

Peru     

Uruguay 

Vanuuala  . . 


897 
666 
892 
856 
844 


15,000 

20.000 
5,000 


539 
645 

374 
336 


S.0OO 


% 


4,400 

US 
174 

340 

198 

370 

135 

56 

377 

99 

3,000 

171 


568 
173 
387 
792 
400 
734 


2,000 
15,000 


96 

91 
203 


225 
200 


4.400 

15.897 

781 

21.066 

5.856 

1.184 
198 
909 
780 
430 

5.713 
99 

3.000 
638 
107 
96 
659 
376 
387 
792 

2.625 
15,934 


■  Estimates. 

>  Previously  unclassified. 


Sourca:  U.S.  State  Department. 


U.S.  COMMITMENT  IN  ASIA  IN  THE 
EARLY    1960S 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  con- 
tinues to  be  considerable  interest  in  the 
matter  of  who  was  thinking  what  during 
the  early  1960's  about  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment in  Asia. 

In  this  regard,  an  interesting  article 
has  come  to  my  attention.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  26,  1962.  The  author  was  Henry 
Gemmill,  who  today  is  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Observer. 

The  interesting  headline  on  the  article 
was:  "U.S.  Leaders  Are  Determined  on 
Victory,  Even  if  It  Means  Invading  Red 
Territory.-  This  news,  which  the  New 
York  Times  discovered  nearly  a  decade 
later,  is  worth  pondering.  In  fact.  I  call 
special  attention  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  this  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Leaders  Ake  Detcxmined  on  Victobt, 
EVKK  Ir  It  Mzaks  Ikvaoikg  Rk)  Teeju- 
TORT — Vietnam  Stbatect 

(By  Henry  GemmlU) 
Washington. — Khrushchev  hu  com- 
plained the  U.S.  Is  fighting  an  "undeclared 
war"  In  South  Vietnam.  The  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  been  demanding  the 
extent  of  American  Involvement  be  made 
clear  to  the  public.  Khrushchev  is  for  once 
quite  correct,  and  the  Republican  inquiry  Is 
pertinent. 

UtUe  by  uttle  enough  facts  have  come 
from  the  Kennedy  Administration  to  confirm 
the  former  and  give  at  least  superficial  satis- 
faction to  the  latter.  We  Icnow  now  that 
nearly  5.000  U.S.  military  personnel  are  in 
Vietnam,  that  a  training  function  extends 
Into  comliat  missions  for  many,  that  young 
Americana  do  get  shot  and  do  shoot  back. 
The  snapshot  Is  only  a  Uttle  fuzzy;  security 
restrictions  on  more  sharply  detailed  Infor- 
mation are  the  customary  corollary  of  war. 


Yet.  even  if  we  were  told  precisely  how 
many  Communist  buUetholes  have  punctured 
how  many  American  heUcopters  we  would  not 
have  a  really  meaningful  picture  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  in  this  war.  For  what  is 
crucially  important  is  not  the  present  or  im- 
mediate past  but  basic  intentions  for  the 
future.  These  can  not  be  counted  in  Viet- 
nam but  must  be  appraised  In  Washington, 
resting  as  they  do  in  the  minds  (and  the 
guts,  one  must  add)  of  military  and  political 
planners. 

HOW    LONG    A    WA«? 

Are  the  makers  of  U.S.  policy  committed 
to  pursue  this  conflict  to  victory?  Or.  in  the 
long  run.  If  things  do  not  go  well,  might  they 
accept  Moscow's  invitation  of  a  week  ago  to 
pull  out  our  men  and  stop  arms  shipments — 
striving  perhaps  for  some  face-saving  "neu- 
tralization" a  la  Laos?  How  long  and  how 
large  a  war  is  envisioned? 

These  are  the  very  questions  which  the 
policy-makers  themselves  have  been  thrash- 
ing out;  their  answers,  while  not  absolute, 
are  firmer,  clearer  and  more  detaUed  than 
one  might  expect. 

Though  military  chieftains  and  political 
leaders  eye  each  other  a  little  warily  after 
Cuba  and  Laos,  both  groups  appear  cur- 
rently confident  that  the  U.S.  can.  must  and 
will  win  In  Vietnam — and  each  seems  reason- 
ably confident  the  other  wUl  not  shift  its 
estimate.  They  rank  South  Vietnam  side  by 
side  with  Berlin  in  their  global  strategy— as 
territory  which  is  not  going  to  be  given  up 
to  the  Reds. 

The  most  Impressive  evidence  of  this  reso- 
lution, perhaps,  is  the  cold  consideration 
given  now  to  the  prospective  dimensions  of 
this  war. 

The  public,  noting  that  small  bands  of  Red 
guerrillas — numbering  around  12,000  all 
told — have  long  thwarted  170,000  South  Viet- 
namese troops  by  striking  and  vanishing  Into 
jungle,  might  suppose  this  wlU  be  an  almost 
endless  war,  even  with  Americans  in  it.  In- 
terestingly, high  policy-makers  don't  figure 
on  that. 

"ESCALATION"    POSSIBLE 

The  public  might  suppose  it  will  close  as 
It  has  begun,  as  a  small  war.  with  limited 
casucUtles.  Interestingly,  the  official  appraisal 
Is  that  at  a  rather  clearly  defined  moment 


It  could  well  "escaJate."  and  its  dimensions 
could  surpass  the  Korean  War  though  stop- 
ping short  of  full-scale  nuclear  conflict. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  "escalation"  Is 
viewed  by  some  leading  strategists  as  an  op- 
tion available  to  American  forces — not  as  an 
Initiative  left  exclusively  to  the  Communists. 

Examine  some  of  the  calculations  made 
as  high  officials  attempt  to  chart  possible 
courses  of  the  Vietnamese  war 

To  begin  with,  many  of  them  doubt  the 
fighting  can  be  ended  simply  by  killing  off 
or  capturing  the  Communist  guerrillas  oper- 
ating in  South  Vietnam,  leaving  no  enemy. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  done  by  sealing  th» 
borders  and  cutting  off  Red  Supplies 

More  manpower  and  material  can  too 
easily  be  fed  out  of  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam, down  through  Laos  and  across  the  long 
and  wild  South  Vietnamese  boundary.  Such 
re-manning  and  re-stocklng  is  expected  to  go 
on  for  many  months,  as  guerrilla  strengfth 
can  remain  undiminished  despite  defeat  In 
many  a  local  skirmish. 

It  is  this  necessity  for  constant  Red  re- 
plenishment— draining  men  from  North  Viet- 
nam, supplies  from  China  and  the  Soviet 
bloc — which  Is  sjKrtllghted  In  American  cal- 
culations. "They'll  be  bleeding."  says  one 
highly  placed  U.S.  official,  "Just  as  surely  as  I 
would  be  If  I  sat  here  with  a  vein  punctured 
and  blood  dripping  slowly  down  my  arm. 
They  can  stand  it  for  quite  a  while,  but  they 
won't  tolerate  It  when  they've  decided  their 
guerrilla  war  Is  Just  not  going  to  win  them 
South  Vietnam." 

One  expert  estimate  on  how  long  It  will 
take  the  Communists  to  decide  the  "bleed- 
ing" must  cease:  Not  more  than  36  months, 
but  probably  not  much  less. 

It's  figured  the  Communists'  desire  to 
"stop  the  slow  bleeding"  can  be  enhanced 
In  the  final  months,  by  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  anti -Communists  organize  guer- 
rilla attacks  within  North  Vietnam, 
threatening  the  stability  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
regime  there.  So  by  the  most  optimistic 
schedule  of  possible  future  events,  the  Reds 
would  decide  to  call  it  quits.  South  Vietnam 
would  be  left  in  non-Communist  peace,  and 
America  would  have  won  this  war — about 
three  years  from  today. 

Or  maybe  not. 

American  pollcy-shap>ers'  calculations  ac- 
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tuaUy  do  not  forecast  pea^e  at  this  point  of 
history;  their  logic  merely  predicts  a  Com- 
munist decision  to  stop  the  "slow  bleeding" — 
which  could  Indeed  be  accomplished  by  stop- 
ping the  fight,  but  also  by  greatly  enlarging 
it  In  unabated  thirst  for  conquest. 

Thus  that  moment  some  30  months  from 
now  is  viewed  above  all  as  a  time  of  crisis, 
with  serious  consideration  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  Red  China  may  launch  simul- 
taneous large-scale  assaults  on  Pormosa, 
South  Korea  and  all  Southeast  Asia — expand- 
ing the  war  to  a  soale  on  which  Vietnam 
would  appear  Incidental. 

This  Is  not  the  sort  of  war  the  Russians 
are  thought  likely  to  encourage.  But  U.8. 
officials  are  not  at  all  sure  the  Soviet  has 
control  over  Vietnam  battling  even  now.  and 
Its  power  to  restrain  China  may  diminish. 
"China  is  hungry — ^really  hungry."  says  one 
military  leader;  he  by  no  means  diacounts 
the  poesibility  that  Chinese  Reds  will  use  big 
war  to  grab  at  Southeast  Asia's  rice  paddles 
If  frustrated  in  the  proxy  warfare  of  Vietnam. 

V^.    KUST   TAKE   rNITIATIVE 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  way  in  which  some 
degree  of  "escalation"  oould  come  about.  It 
Is  emphasized  that  the  U.S..  however  r«luc- 
tanuy.  might  itself  choose  to  take  the 
inlUatlve. 

Logic  demands  this.  Determined  on  vic- 
tory in  South  Vietnam,  the  maJkera  of  U.S. 
policy  mu«  be  winning  to  devate  the  plane 
of  warfare  if  low-level  fighting  isn't  produc- 
ing results.  And  this  is  not  excluded  as  a 
rKMBlbUlty. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Ngo  Dinh 
Dlem's  sovemment.  already  lacking  solid 
support  through  the  countryside,  suffers  fur- 
ther grave  erosion.  whUe  the  Red  guerrlUas 
gain.  Support,  too,  that  the  American  public 
becomes  disturbed  by  slowly  mounting  casu- 
alty lists  in  what  appears  to  be  an  exclusive, 
futue  oonteat.  Then  the  "slow  bleeding"  for- 
mula would  be  working  against  us— and  doc- 
trine now  circulating  would  call  for  tiu-nlng 
to  more  vigorous  war. 

Mllit«u7  leaders  are  determined  this  would 
be  prosecuted  in  a  very  different  way  than 
the  Korean  War.  There  is  no  thought  of  pour- 
ing matsses  of  troops  Into  South  Vietnam 
and  trying  to  shove  the  Reds  back  mile  by 
mile  into  North  Vietnam. 

AN     TTLTTMATCnC    TO     EXDB 

Instead,  the  first  move  would  likely  be  an 
ultimattun  to  Ho  Chi  Iflnh  that  unless  hos- 
tilities ceased  in  South  Vietnam  the  war 
would  be  carried  directly  to  its  source.  North 
Vietnam.  If  this  went  unheeded.  U.S.  bomb- 
ers would  m  fact  go  to  work  on  the  airfields, 
porta  and  rail  lines  of  North  Vietnam.  If 
Army  divisions  were  poured  in.  they'd  be 
thrown  Into  North  Vietnam,  not  South 
Vietnam. 

It  would  be  made  clear  the  U.S.  objec- 
tive is  not  to  "roll  back"  the  Communist 
aiphere.  But  whatever  scale  military  opera- 
tions assumes,  according  to  current  doctrine, 
our  forces  would  not  be  subject  to  the  self- 
imposed  restrictions  of  the  Korean  War — 
when  pursiUt  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  Yalu 
River  was  taboo. 

This  war  we  are  In  Is  essentially  "limited" 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  aim  at 
liberating  North  Vietnam  or  any  cither  terri- 
tory or  populaUoos  now  grasped  by  the 
Communists.  But  it  Is  unlimited  In  its  ob- 
jective of  yielding  no  further  gmtmd  to  Red 
rule.  And  in  Pentagon  flies  are  war  plans 
designed  to  fit  all  potential  phases  of  this 
cotUUct.  small  or  large. 


YOU  ARE  BEING  HAD— MONEY 
TAIJQ3  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  HIGH 
OFFICE  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  perhape  significantly 
on  July  4,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 


our  time  wrote  an  article  for  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "You  Are  Being 
Had." 

Former  Secretary  John  Gardner  starts 
his  article: 

It  Isnt  a  pleasant  thing  to  admit  that  In 
this  great  nation  elective  offices  can  be  pur- 
chased; that  votes  of  Federal,  state  and  loccJ 
officials  are  bought  and  sold  every  day;  that 
access  of  the  people  to  their  government  Is 
blocked  by  a  Chinese  Wall  of  money. 

It  Isn't  pleasant  but  It's  a  fact — and.  today, 
a  dangerous  fact. 

As  one  who  ran  for  reelecticxi  last  fall 
against  more  money  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  spent  in  a  Missouri  statewide 
election. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  article,  which  continues: 

Americans  In  every  walk  of  life  are  In- 
creasingly skeptical  about  their  political  and 
government  Institutions.  They  doubt  that 
thess  institutions,  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  them,  are  In  fact  doing  so.  And  th«t 
withdrawal  of  confidence  bodes  111  for  the 
Republic. 

People  need  to  feel  they  have  access  to 
their  government.  They  need  to  believe  their 
government  is  re^>onslve.  They  need  to  feel 
it  can  be  called  to  account.  But  wherever 
they  look  they  find  that  "the  access  of  money 
to  power"  is  blocking  the  access  of  people 
to  power. 

There  are  honest  politicians  and  we  owe 
them  respect.  But  the  ptervaslve  and  degrad- 
ing Infiuence  of  money  in  politics  is  making 
it  harder  for  them  to  be  effective. 

President  Nixon  has  said  formally  and 
informally  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
are  becoming  "fed  up"  with  Government; 
and  I  believe  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is 
well  expressed  in  this  article.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

You   Ake    Beznc   Had 

WASRiNaTQN. — ^It  Isnt  a  pleasaot  thing  to 
admit  that  in  this  great  nation  elective 
oStoea  cam  be  puicbased;  Cbat  votes  of  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  officials  are  bought  and 
soJd  every  day;  that  access  of  the  people  to 
their  government  is  blacked  by  a  CThineee 
Wall  at  money. 

It  Isnt  pleasant  but  It's  a  fact — and, 
today,  a  dangerous  fact. 

Amertoans  in  every  walk  ot  life  are  in- 
creasingly skeptical  aibout  their  political  and 
govemmental  InstitutlMis.  lliey  doubt  that 
these  institutions,  whlcb  are  supposed  to 
serve  them,  are  In  fact  doing  so.  And  that 
withdrawal  of  confidence  bodes  Ul  tar  the 
Republic. 

People  need  to  feel  they  have  access  to 
thetr  government.  They  need  to  believe 
their  government  Is  re^x>nsive.  They  need 
to  feel  it  can  be  called  to  account.  But  wher- 
ever they  look  they  find  ttmt  "Viie  access  of 
money  to  power"  Is  Mocking  the  access  at 
people  to  power. 

There  are  honest  politicians  and  we  omt 
them  respect.  But  the  pervasive  and  degrad- 
ing influence  ot  money  in  politics  is  making 
it  harder  for  tbtta  to  be  effective. 

The  people  are  not  helpless,  lliey  oould 
act  decisively  in  their  own  behaff.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  thMt  tbe  American  people  can't  be 
bothered  with  the  grimy  details  of  boiv  the 
poUitioal  system  works.  So  Cbey  end  up  being 
hMl. 

Three  basic  messures  are  needed  at  once: 
(1)  control  of  campaign  financing  (3)  lobby- 
ing controls  and  (3)  full  dlaclcsure  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  on  the  part  of  legtslators. 
lltoae  ttiree  measures,  put  Into  effect  In  the 


fifty  staite  legislatures  and  the  Oongten  ot 
the  United  States  would  change  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  landscape  of  this  country. 

The  urgent  item  at  tfals  moment  is  con- 
trol of  campaign  fin^nring  cuireotly  under 
conalderatloa  by  Ooi^ress. 

T^ie  election  campaign  ot  1970  was  a  rude 
awakening  to  millions  of  Amertoans.  Ik 
finaUy  hit  them  that  we  are  no  longer  a 
nation  in  whlcb  any  man  can  run  for  office 
and  hope  to  win.  In  most  states  and  dlstrtcts 
he  has  to  be  wealthy  or  put  hlswelf  under 
obU^nUon  to  sources  at  wealth. 

For  perhaps  sixty  days  after  tbe  election 
the  newspapers  were  flUed  with  slacking 
stories  of  excessive  spending.  Then,  as  often 
happens,  the  wave  at  indignation  passed. 
Noiw  serious  control  measures  are  under  de- 
bate, but  the  attention  of  the  |>eople  has 
been  diverted  to  other  issues.  And  wtien  the 
people  are  looking  the  other  way  the  puMlc 
Interest  is  all  too  often  butiohered. 

An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  enforce- 
ment provision  of  the  bill  now  moving 
through  the  Senate.  All  responsible  experts 
on  campaign  financing  control  have  recom- 
mended that  enforcement  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  independent  elections  commission.  Tet 
many  members  of  Congress  stUl  urge  that 
enforcement  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  secretary  of  the  Senate.  And 
these  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  the 
enforcement  of  present  campaign  financing 
laws  a  national  Joke. 

They  have  no  appetite  for  enforcement. 
They  never  will  have.  They  are  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  majority  party.  It  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  the  split  on  this  Issue  tends  to 
be  along  party  lines. 

Another  defect  of  the  Senate  bill  as  well 
as  the  bin  before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  failure  to  provide  subsidy  of  broad- 
cast time  as  recommended  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  in  its  "Voters'  Time"  proposal 
and  by  others.  Skyrocketing  campaign  costs 
are  due  chlefiy  to  television.  A  return  to 
sanity  requires  that  the  cost  to  the  candi- 
date be  somehow  reduced.  The  stations 
might  be  required  to  provide  time  free,  or 
at  reduced  rates.  Or  they  might  provide  free 
time  that  wotild  be  tax  deductible.  Or  the 
Federal  Government  might  subsidize  the 
time. 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  Infiuence  of 
money  In  campaigns  Is  to  legislate  a  ceUlng 
on  expenditures — particularly  media  expen- 
ditures, which  can  be  monitored  most  eas- 
ily. Proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  Umlts  on  both  expendi- 
tures and  contributions.  Some  experts  be- 
lieve that  oontrlbvrtlon  ceUlngs  are  not  en- 
forceable, but  that  Is  no  more  than  a  guess. 
The  combination  of  contribution  ceilings,  ex- 
penditure ceUlngs,  full  dlacoeure  and  an  in- 
dependent enforcement  mechanism  has 
never  been  tested.  The  concept  of  limiting 
Individual  financial  Infiuence  is  so  basic 
that  we  should  give  it  a  try.  There  is  some 
debate  on  the  constitutional  issue,  but  the 
^proprtate  place  to  test  that  Is  in  the  courts. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  summer  a  campaign  financing 
control  bill  that  Is  close  to  adequate.  But  the 
House  of  Representatives  poses  a  real  ob- 
stacle. As  of  this  writing  it  would  appear  that 
the  House  intends  to  let  the  issue  die.  If  It 
does,  the  sordid  interplay  of  money  and  pol- 
itics will  go  on  and  on. 


DETERIORATION  OF  EVENTS  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  recent  derelw- 
ments  in  regard  to  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  events  in  East  Pakistan. 

On  Saturday  the  Washington  Port  re- 
ported that  the  World  Bank  barred  dls- 
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trlbutlon  of  the  CarglU  report,  because 
the  report  was  a  scathing  Indictment  of 
Pakistani  President  Yahya  Khan's  re- 
gime. The  report  was  said  to  have  made 
the  following  points : 

A  continuing  reign  of  terror  exists  In  Eaot 
PaUatan  enforced  by  Taliya^  Weat  Pakistani 
troope;  tirban  life  In  the  east  wing  of  the 
country  has  been  shattered  and  the  economy 
paralyzed;  aottve  guerrilla  resistance  to 
Tahya's  regime  continues;  widespread  famine 
Is  likely  this  fall,  and  Tahya's  administration 
Is  In  Ignorance  of  world  opinion  and  the  state 
of  affairs  In  Bast  Pakistan. 

Both  Reuters  News  Service,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Washingttm 
Star  reported  oa  Sunday  that  the  World 
Bank  finally  distributed  the  CarglU  re- 
port after  vainly  trying  to  suppress  the 
document.  I  commend  it  for  distribution 
of  this  document  to  the  11 -nation  Paki- 
stan Aid  Consortium  and  call  upon  the 
World  Bank  to  make  copies  of  its  report 
available  to  the  Congress. 

This  report  is  necessary  in  light  of  our 
Government's  continued  aid  to  Pakistan 
since  the  terrible  events  following  the 
Army's  actions  on  the  night  of  March  25. 
Further,  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  that  the  military  and 
economic  supporting  assistance  will  in- 
crease tenfold,  from  $500,000  to  $5,500.- 
000.  This  breaks  down  to  $5  million  for 
credit  sales  under  the  foreign  military 
sales  and  $250,000  for  police  training. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chxjhch  ) ,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  reported 
that  $35  million  worth  of  military  equip- 
ment was  still  in  the  "pipeline"  for  de- 
livery to  Pakistan.  This  speech  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  in  the  news 
media.  In  light  of  the  military  aid  In  the 
pipeline,  plus  the  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  I  think  the  Cargill  report  from  the 
World  Bank  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Congress  in  our  further  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  stress  one  par- 
ticular item  of  the  World  Bank  report — 
the  prospect  of  famine.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  by  high  Government 
sources  that  there  will  be  a  short  fall  of 
13H  million  tons  of  feed  grain.  Further, 
if  the  food  were  delivered,  there  Is  no 

effective  organization  to  distribute  it 

even  if  President  Yahya  were  willing  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Henry  Kis- 
singer can  dissuade  President  Yahya 
from  his  present  course  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, help  change  the  course  of  Ameri- 
can policy  of  continued  commitment  to 
the  Yahya  regime's  reign  of  terror.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  recognize  Yahya's  policy 
for  what  it  is — the  most  brutal  and  de- 
liberate genocide  since  Adolph  Hitler. 

Anthony  Lewis  In  today's  New  York 
Times  raises  this  ugly  comparison  and 
says: 

This  time  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any 
informed  person  falling  to  understand  what 
Is  happening,  contemporary  accounts  leave 
lltUe  to  the  Imagination.  And  yet.  some  re- 
sponsible men  do  not  see.  But  the  American 
Interest  goes  beyond  realism.  We  can  no 
longer  have  any  Illusions  about  our  ability 
to  make  unpleasant  governments  around  the 
world  behave  weU.  but  there  does  come  a 
point  at  which  self-respect  requires  us  to 
stop  helping  them. 


Our  policy  of  continued  shipments  of 
arms  is  wrong.  It  is  a  terrible  mistake. 
We  seem  to  be  trying  to  placate  both 
India  and  Pakistan  since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  siding  with  India  and  China 
with  Pakistan.  As  Flora  Lewis  said  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

It  courts  disaster,  not  only  for  India  and 
Pakistan.  And  It  ts  more  likely  to  wind  up 
with  a  spread  of  Communist  control  Into 
truly  strategic  areas  than  would  the  col- 
l^Me  of  South  Vietnam.  For  once  grand 
strategy,  national  Interest,  and  urgent  hu- 
mane needs  are  on  the  same  side.  Why  Isn't 
the  United  States  on  that  side  with  Ite  main 
allies? 

I  believe  that  the  Pakistan  strife  may 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union,  and  Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
a  most  difBcult  problem  and  thereby 
strengthen  their  common  efforts  at  in- 
ternational cooperation.  The  President 
may  wish  to  call  for  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  this  problem. 

Last  Thursday,  July  1,  Canada  blocked 
a  shipment  of  weapons  to  Pakistan.  Cus- 
toms officials  there  said  the  order 
blocked  the  loading  of  46  crates  of  parts 
for  F-86  Sabre  jets.  Even  if  we  have  pro- 
vided by  license  or  other  means  arms  for 
Pakistan  which  have  not  left  the  United 
States,  why  cannot  we  prohibit  their 
shipment?  There  is  no  principle  in  law 
which  sajrs  that  we  must  continue.  For 
example,  we  could  follow  Canada's  lead 
by  asserting  that  our  public  policy  over- 
rides all  contract  law.  A  license  is  always 
subject  to  being  withdrawn  when  it  is 
contrary  to  public  policy,  for  example, 
the  license  to  practice  law  and  the  li- 
cense to  practice  medicine. 

We  are  being  told  today  by  some  that 
the  rule  of  law  has  returned  to  Pakistan. 
If  that  Is  the  case,  why  was  Sydney  H. 
Schanberg,  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent, expelled  from  East  Pakistan 
Wednesday,  June  30?  If  the  rule  of  law 
has  returned,  why  did  a  Pakistani  army 
platoon  smash  Into  the  Hindu  section 
of  Boliadl  shooting  men,  ransacking 
homes,  and  burning  the  village  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
legislative  action.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  Saxbe-Church  amend- 
ment No.  159  to  S.  1657.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  It  was  submitted  on  June 
10.  1971.  and  at  present  being  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
have  29  cosponsors  for  our  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  159  to  S.  1657:  Scott, 
TuNNEY.  Cask.  Pastori.  Bennitt.  Pell. 
Bellmon.  Hart.  Roth,  Bayh,  Boggs, 
Cranston.  Brooke,  Metcalf,  Gurnky, 
McGovERN,  Eagleton.  Stevenson,  Moss. 
MoNDALE.  Hughes.  Hartke.  Muskie. 
Proxmire.  Humphrey.  Magnuson.  Wil- 
liams, Randolph,  and  RiBicorr. 

Today,  Al  Horton  of  Scripps-Howard 
gave  me  a  letter  to  the  Cleveland  Press 
which  is  particularly  articulate  in  its 
explanation  of  the  blunders  our  bureauc- 
racy is  making  in  the  continued  aid  as 
usual  policy  toward  Pakistan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Clxveland  HncHTS,  Ohio, 

June  30. 1971. 

LXTTERS     TO     THE     EDIT0>, 

The  Cleveland  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dkax  Sa :  Does  it  not  seem  conceivable  that 
about  1980  a  series  of  secret  Pentagon  papers 
will  reveal  that  the  U.S.  Government  made  a 
serious  blunder  Ln  Pakistan  in  1971?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  first  step  toward  that 
has  already  been  taken.  The  executive  branch 
of  our  governmenit  has  decided  to  continue 
shipment  of  ammunitions  and  military 
equipment  to  Pakistan  while  that  military 
government  is  carrying  out  systematic  geno- 
cide on  Its  own  people  in  East  Pakistan,  whose 
major  crime  has  been  that  they  won  a  major- 
ity in  the  first  national  election  held  in  Pak- 
istan in  24  years. 

I  can  conceive  more  than  the  future  Pen- 
tagon paper.  I  fearfully  foresee  a  war  in  E^ast 
Pakistan  ten  years  from  now.  where  our 
national  economy  will  be  depleted  and  our 
young  naen  will  be  killed  for  the  sake  of  what 
will  be  termed  "the  freedom  of  the  East 
Pakistani  people". 

Let  me  explain  my  reasons.  Start  with  the 
fact  that  our  "ally"  Pakistan,  united  with  us 
in  SEATO.  has  not  had  a  general  election 
since  its  Independence  in  1947  (recall  thsit 
Prance,  our  ally  in  NATO,  did  not  rule 
"French  Indo  China"  democratically  in  the 
40's) .  During  this  period,  the  Bengali  part 
of  Pakistan,  known  as  East  Pakistan,  pro- 
vided 60%  of  Pakistan's  economic  resource 
and  received  20  "V  in  national  in  vestment.  As 
a  result,  when  the  first  election  was  held  last 
year,  167  out  of  169  seats  of  East  Pakistan 
went  to  the  party  (the  Awami  League,  headed 
by  Sheikh  tiajlbur  Rahman)  which  advo- 
cated local  autonomy  for  East  Pakistan.  Since 
East  Pakistan  has  51%  of  Pakistan's  popula- 
tion, this  made  the  Awami  League  the  major- 
ity In  the  entire  Pakistan  assembly. 

The  reaction  of  General  Yahya  Khan,  presi- 
dent of  Pakistan's  military  government  was 
Indefinite  postponement  of  the  assembly.  The 
Awami  League,  thwarted  in  Its  democratic 
attempt  at  redress  of  grievances,  turned  to  a 
demand  for  an  independent  Bengali  Naitlon 
(  "Bangla  Desh").  {Note  the  similarity  with 
1776:  the  Initial  demand  of  the  Americans 
was  equal  and  autonomous  status  as  British 
Citizens  I 

I  hope  the  rest  of  the  story  ts  well-known. 
The  program  of  mass  murder  of  Bengalis 
that  was  unleashed  on  March  25  continues 
till  today. 

In  light  of  the  above,  I  am  drawing  a 
parallel  with  our  support  for  France  In  Viet- 
nam in  1945.  Then  we  had  at  least  the  jus- 
tification that  the  Vietnam  movement  for 
national  liberation  was  led  by  conununlsts. 
This  time,  let  us  see  what  the  U.S.  Is  doing. 

Recall  first  that  since  the  1965  embargo  on 
arms  shipment  to  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
U.S.  has  been  supplying  "non-lethal"  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan.  Including  -anununttlon, 
transport  aircraft,  trucks  and  jeeps,  to  the 
amount  of  10  million  dollars  a  year.  On  April 
15  the  State  Department  stated,  ".  .  .  none 
of  these  items  have  been  provided  to  the 
Pakistan  Government  or  its  agents  since  the 
outbreak  of  fighting  in  East  Pakistan,  March 
25-26,  and  nothing  Is  scheduled  for  such  de- 
livery". Then  on  June  24  It  became  clear 
that  two  boat  loads  of  supplies  to  Pakistan 
have  left  New  York  since  March  25.  Then  It 
became  known  that  six  more  boat  loads  will 
be  shipped  by  August.  (Before  we  lull  our- 
selves into  false  security  by  the  fact  that 
these  are  non-lethal  items,  let  me  remind 
your  readership  that  at  least  one  UNESCO 
bus  was  seen  In  East  Pakistan  with  a  nta- 
chine  gun  mounted  on  top.) 

So,  the  fooling  of  the  American  people  has 
started  already.  The  program  to  which  the 
U.S.  Is  committing  Itself  is  one  of  support 
of  the  Military  Junta  In  the  suppression  of 
a  popular  movement  for  the  redress  of  just 
grievances.   In   the   process   we   are    helping 
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eliminate  democratically  committed  leader- 
ship and  producing  a  vacuum  for  commu- 
nists to  step  Into  with  ease. 

The  only  way  the  American  people  can 
prevent  the  state  department  and  the  penta- 
gon from  perpetuating  this  sell-out  to  the 
cocnmunists  is  to  support  the  passage  of  the 
Scucbe-Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  states,  "All  military  and 
economic  assistance  and  all  sales  of  military 
equipment  and  weapons,  for  cash,  credit  or 
any  other  means,  to  Pakistan,  authorized  or 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 
Act,  and  all  licenses  for  military  sales,  sbaU 
be  Immediately  suspended  and  no  conunit- 
ments  or  expenditures.  Including  the  provi- 
sion of  debt  relief  shall  be  undertaken  or 
made,  until  distribution  of  food  and  other  re- 
lief measures,  supervised  by  international 
agencies,  takes  place  on  a  regular  basis 
throughout  East  Pakistan  and  the  majority 
of  refugees  in  Indian  are  repatriated  to  East 
Pakistan:  provided,  however,  that  these  pro- 
visions shall  not  prohibit  experLdlturee  of 
previously  appropriated  funds  pursuant  to 
binding  written  agreements  between  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  force  on  or 
prior  to  June  8,  1971." 

If  this  amendment  does  not  pass  (with  22 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  including  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  we  need  29 
more  commitments)  and  the  present  U.6 
policy  continues,  I  see  two  alternatives  fac- 
ing the  U.S.  in  a  few  years. 

1)  Accepting  an  antl-U.S.  and  probably 
communist  East  Pakistani  nation  right  next 
to  democratic  India  and  denying  its  resources 
to  our  allies  In  West  Pakistan;  or 

2)  Involving  the  United  States  in  another 
war,  supporting  a  Military  Junta  and  selling 
it  to  the  public  as  a  war  of  "preserving  the 
freedom"  of  E^ast  Pakistan. 

Both  the  alternatives  bode  Irreparable 
harm  to  these  United  States. 

There  will  be  scant  pleasure  for  people 
like  me  in  saying  "I  told  you  so"  then.  In- 
stead, let  us  suggest  that  we  disengage  our- 
selves from  the  conflict  by  stopping  the  giv- 
ing of  aid  to  Yahya  Khan's  government  and 
by  putting  strong  International  pressure  on  It 
to  release  the  political  prisoners  and  come 
to  an  understanding  with  them.  The  World 
Bank  has  already  refused  to  consider  aid  to 
Pakistan.  England.  Germany,  and  Canada  are 
all  advocating  this  latter  alternative.  What 
benefit  do  we  see  In  Isolating  ourselves  even 
from  our  Western  Allies? 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ran  AN  B.  Banexji. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  compendium  of  press  ac- 
counts covering  69  pages  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Senator 
Church  on  July  8,  1971,  at  page  E7125. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  number  of  articles  on  Pakistan  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Washington  Post.  July    8.  1971 1 

Ahound  the  World.   Pakistanis  Say  UNrrxo 

States  Wnx  Nor  Stop  Asms 

Rawalpindi,  West  Pakistan. — "nie  U.S. 
government  has  assured  Pakistan  It  will  not 
interfere  with  four  or  five  more  shiploads  of 
ammunition  and  military  spare  parts  still 
due  here  from  the  United  States,  Pakistani 
foreign  office  sources  reported  yesterday. 

In  New  Delhi,  the  Indian  government 
asked  the  United  States  to  halt  all  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  and  warned 
U.S.  presidential  adviser  Henry  A  Kissinger 
that  continued  American  arms  shipments 
to  Pakistan  would  remove  all  hope  of  a  polit- 
ical settlement  In  East  Pakistan,  Indian  of- 
ficial sources  said. 


The  sources  said  this  was  made  clear  to 
Kissinger  In  talks  with  Prime  Minister  In- 
dira Gandhi  and  Foreign  Minister  Swaran 
Singh. 

These  developments  came  on  the  eve  of  a 
visit  to  Pakistan  by  Kissinger,  foreign  affairs 
adviser  to  President  Nixon. 

Kissinger's  arrival  in  New  Demi  Tuesday 
was  marked  by  antl-Amerlcan  demonstra- 
tions against  shipments  of  ammunition  and 
spare  parts  already  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  8.  1971) 
UNrrED  States  Assokes  Pakistan 
The  U.S.  has  assured  Pakistan  It  won't 
Interfere  with  four  or  five  more  shiploads  of 
ammunition  and  military  parts  expected 
from  the  U.S..  Pakistani  Foreign  Office 
sources  said.  In  New  Delhi,  meanwhile,  the 
Indian  government  asked  the  U.S.  to  halt  all 
nUlltary  and  economic  aid  to  Pakistan.  Un- 
less the  aid  is  halted.  Indian  officials  say. 
there  isn't  any  hope  of  ending  civil  strife  in 
East  Pakistan. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,   1971) 
Nixon  CamcizED  on  Pakistan  Am;   Hx  "Re- 
fuses To   Stop   Plow."   Senator   Church 

Charges 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  July  7. — Senator  Prank 
Church  charged  in  a  Senate  speech  today  that 
$35-mllUon  worth  of  military  equipment  was 
still  in  the  "pipeline"  for  delivery  to  Pakistan. 

The  Idaho  Democrat,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  that 
President  Nixon  "refuses  to  stop  the  flow" 
despite  recommendations  from  the  "bureauc- 
racy" for  the  canceling  of  outstanding  li- 
censes for  equipment  destined  for  the  Paki- 
stani armed  forces. 

Senator  Church  did  not  elaborate  on  how 
he  had  made  the  estimate  of  $35 -million  in 
additional  military  equipment  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  Pakistan.  Qualified  sources  said 
however,  that  this  was  the  total  value  of 
outstanding  licenses  Issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment's office  of  Munition  Controls  before 
the  program  of  military  sales  was  suspended 
on  April  6. 

These  sources  said  that  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  had  prepared  a  mem- 
orandum listing  the  outstanding  licenses  and 
recommended  to  the  White  House  that  they 
be  cancelled. 

But,  they  said,  Mr.  Nixon  ruled  that  the 
shipments  be  maintained. 

"The  ban  on  the  licensing  was  ordered  after 
the  Pakistani  Army  began  to  queU  the  rebel- 
lion In  East  Pakistan  by  advocates  of  auton- 
omy. This  op>eration  has  reportedly  resulted 
In  the  death  of  200.000  East  Pakistanis  and 
the  exodus  of  6.500,000  East  Pakistanis  to 
India. 

PAKISTAN  IS  CRmcizn) 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Church  said  that 
the  United  States  supported  the  Pakistani 
Government,  "the  very  creators  of  the  wide- 
spread suffering  In  their  own  country." 

"We  keep  shipping  arms,  ammunition  and 
spare  parts,"  he  said.  "And  although  the 
United  States  bureaucracy  has  advised 
against  the  filling  of  the  arms'  export  li- 
censes still  outstanding,  the  President  has 
said  to  go  ahead  anyway." 

He  said  that  "if  the  Nixon  Administration 
were  really  concerned  about  the  principles  of 
self-determination  In  Asia,  the  United  States 
would  do  all  It  possibly  could  to  end  the  grue- 
some tragedy  In  East  Pakistan,  At  the  very 
least,  our  policy  would  be  one  of  total  ab- 
stention. 

United  States  shipments  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Pakistan  were  disclosed  by  the  New 
York  Times  last  month  and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  administration  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  cargo  represented  Items 
turned  over  to  Pakistani  agents  in  the  United 


States  before  the  eruption  of  the  fighting  in 
East  Pakistan. 


(From  the  Washington  Poet,  July  11,  1971] 
Secret  Ficttexs  on  Arms  Aid  Ase  Rxlxases 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
Sen.  WUliam  Proxmire  yesterday  released 
hitherto  secret  figures  on  foreign  military  as- 
sistance which  the  Nixon  administration  is 
requesting  for  43  countries. 

Although  foreign  aid  is  appropriated  in  a 
lump  sum,  the  Wisconsin  Democrat  said  that 
disclosure  of  what  the  administration  is  jrian- 
nlng  to  spend  could  open  the  way  for  money 
ceilings  to  be  Imposed  on  aid  to  specific 
countries. 

Proxmire,  who  Is  chairman  of  XJae  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  said : 

"I  feel  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  have 
an  effective,  logical  and  sensible  debate  on 
foreign  aid  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  have 
In  the  past." 

He  added  that  while  the  legislators  knew 
the  figures,  which  were  considered  classified, 
they  could  not  previously  have  debate  in 
open  committee  or  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Proxmire  released  the  figures  with  the 
sanction  of  the  State  Department,  which  had 
Justified  classifying  them  on  two  grounds: 
that  the  figures  represented  only  planning  or 
Ulustratlve  spending  and  that  early  disclo- 
sure could  lead  to  "additional  pressures  on 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to  al- 
ter the  figures." 

In  previous  years,  the  figures  have  been 
declassified  nine  to  12  months  after  appro- 
priations were  made. 

The  figures  showed  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration was  requesting  tll7  million  in  arms 
aid  this  fiscal  year  for  the  Greek  military 
regime.  Following  a  military  coup  in  April, 
1967,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  major  mili- 
tary aid  but  supplies  were  never  fully  shut 
off.  Mr.  Nixon  resumed  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram last  September,  citing  Greece's  strategic 
location  along  the  southern  flank  of  NATO. 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D.-Ind.) ,  a  leading  con- 
gressional Clitic  of  the  Greek  military  Junta, 
announced  yesterday  that  he  would  make  a 
new  effort  to  end  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece. 
"It  is  this  sort  of  high-priced  dictatorship 
that  I  intend  to  stop,"  he  said. 

In  1971.  Greece  received  $53.3  million  or 
less  than  half  of  whot  is  slated  for  the  1972 
fiscal  year.  In  1970  deliveries  totaled  (57.2 
nUllion.  while  In  1969  deliveries  totaled  $77  1 
mlllioQ. 

Turkey,  also  a  NATO  ally  but  one  which  Is 
having  difficulties  with  Greece  over  Cyprus, 
is  slated  to  receive  a  total  of  tl48.2  million 
according  to  the  figures  released  yesterday 
Proxmire  withheld  aid  figures  for  six  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  Including  Israel,  Jor- 
dan and  Lebanon  because  of  what  he  called 
"delicate  negotiations  now  underway." 

"The  country-by-country  amounts  made 
public  today,"  Proxmire  said,  "make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  $2.1  billion  total  foreign  military 
assistance  ((731.5  million),  foreign  military 
credit  sales  ((582  million),  and  economic 
supporting  assistance  ((826  million)  .  .  .  The 
total  of  the  country-by-oountry  amounts 
for  excess  defense  articles  (U.S.  military  sur- 
plus) ,  also  made  public  today.  Is  estimated 
at  (220  mUllOD." 

Proxmire  said  the  declassification  was 
"long  overdue." 

"With  rare  exceptions  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  winding  the  secret  stamp.  The  in- 
formation has  been  overclasslfied  for  years 
This  Is  Just  the  beglning  of  my  attempt  to 
make  public  as  much  information  as  can  be 
done  without  adversely  affecting  the  direct 
vital  security  Interest  of  the  United  States" 
Proxmlre's  remarks  refiected  a  growing  ef- 
fort within  Congress  to  rrform  government 
classification  procedtires.  a  drive  spurred  by 
the  recent  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
papers. 
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The  tjraakdown  of  flgurw  showed  that  the 
adminlatntlon  w««  seeking  a  total  of  9685 
million  In  econamlc  supporting  assists  nee  for 
South  Vietnam.  What  these  figures  do  not 
include,  however,  la  the  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  that  comes  directly  frc^n  the 
Defense  Dep<atment  budget.  That  total  for 
fiscal  1973  U  almost  (LS  bUllon.  The  total 
for  Vietnam,  Korea,  the  Phlllpplnee,  Tlial- 
land  and  Laos  for  war-related  funds  Is  Just 
over  •3.33  billion. 

The  figures  released  by  Proxmlre  and  si- 
multaneously provided  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment show  a  request  for  •S,8S4.000  for  Chile, 
which  recently  elected  a  Marxist  president. 
Of  this  %6  mllUon  is  for  foreign  military 
credits.  The  State  Department  last  week  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  seeing  low-interest 
credita  to  enable  the  Chilean  government  to 
purchase  one  C-130  transport  i^ane  and 
[Mratroop  equipment. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  ARUflS  AID  IN  1971,  1972-MILITARY  AND 
ECONOMIC  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE  DATA 

|ln  thousands  of  do<lars| 


Fiscal  year 
1971 

Fiscal  year 
1972 

Country 

Cambodia  

261. 167 

321.000 

Rep.  o(  China 

81.684 
19.329 

112  500 

Indonesia _„,_ 

27.990 

Korea 

320. 802 
45.900 

294  400 

Laos 

50.550 

Malaysia      

2.424 

7.634 

Philippines  .......  .„  .  ,. 

18.129 

23, 100 
396.000 

20  800 

Singapore    „.. , 

7  500 

Thailand ...^-.i» 

40  000 

Viftnani „ . 

565.000 

Grssce ^... 

53.333 

117.875 

India 

220 

5.000 

Iran 

2.433 

942 

Pakistan  . 

500 

5.250 

Turkty 

135.667 

148. 170 

Portujal    ^_ 

1.035 

1.000 

Spam , ^ 

25.016 

16.000 

Conjo          ..,,,, „ 

14. 178 

3.493 

Ethiopia ^ 

12. 267 

13,290 

Ghana      

53.100 
784 

106 

Liberia  . 

803 

Nigeria 

17,400 

4.400 

Argentina 

Bon  via i,i,.,..»..i. 

16. 801 

15.897 

868 

781 

Bmil..  

10.676 

21.066 

Chne 

5,803 

5.856 

Colombia. 

6  052 

1   184 

Costa  Riea 

195 

198 

Dominican  Republic 

1.017 

909 

Ecuador                   

805 
459 

780 

El  Savador 

430 

Guatemala 

4.860 

5,713 

Guyana 

146 

99 

Haiti 

2,800 

3  000 

Honduras 

480 

638 

Menico  .                              . 

87 

107 

Jamaica 

70 

96 

Nicaragua 

67S 

659 

Panama.   

415 

376 

Paraguay  ...„.,„„.._„...,,.. 

3(9 

387 

Peru  .        

897 

5,055 

792 

Uruguay 

2,625 

Venezuela.    ..                         

8,333 

15, 934 

Total 

1,551.688 

1.841,230 

Worldwide  total  with  coun- 

tries not  listed 

2.342.337 

2. 358.  500 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  11,  1971) 

World   Bank    Bars    Report    on    Pakistan 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossiter) 

World  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNamara 
has  barred  the  distribution  of  a  report  from 
his  own  organization  describing  Pakistan  as  a 
political  and  economic  Gambles. 

High  officials  of  the  World  Bank  conflrmed 
yesterday  that  the  directive  was  issued  to  pre- 
vent the  scathing  report  from  reaching  mem- 
bers of  the  11 -nation  Pakistan  aid  consortium 
in  written  form.  These  sources  said  the  docu- 
ment was  unnecessarily  provocative  on  a  dell- 
oate  subject. 

High-placed  officials  said  that  they  feared 
dissemination  of  the  report  would  amount  to 
a  public  declaration  of  no  confidence  in 
Pakistani  President  Tahya  Khan's  regime 
This  they  argued,  could  lead  to  many  un- 
foreseen consequences,  even  an  India-Paki- 
stan war. 


These  sources  vigorously  denied  reports 
that  the  ckx:ument  had  been  suppressed  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States.  Other  inter- 
national civil  servants  who  oppose  any  aid 
to  Pakistan  observed,  however,  that  the  docu- 
ment's interment  fits  the  ambiguous  Ameri- 
can p>olicy  line  on  Pakistan. 

(Meanwhile,  Renter  news  agency  reported, 
Senate  Republican  leader  Hugh  Scott  said  he 
did  not  think  the  Nixon  administration  would 
cut  economic  aid  to  Pakistan,  despite  con- 
gressional pressures.  Scott  is  one  of  two  dozen 
co-sponsors  of  a  measure  pending  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  would  cut 
off  economic  as  well  as  military  aid  until 
International  rrtief  is  organized  and  the  6 
million  East  Pakistani  refugees  repatriated 
from  India. ) 

Washington  opposes  any  isolation  of 
Yahya's  regime  and  resists  any  outright  cut- 
off of  military  and  economic  aid. 

As  late  as  Thursday,  World  Bank  aides  were 
working  on  appendices  to  the  report  based  on 
the  organization's  field  notes.  These  officials 
were  ordered  to  stop  and  told  that  the  docu- 
ment will  be  expunged  from  the  bank's  rec- 
ords. 

Only  one  copy  of  the  report  Is  now  In 
existence  and  It  U  held  by  the  bank's  Vice 
President,  J.  Burke  Knapp. 

The  report  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Cargill. 
director  of  the  bank's  South  Asia  department 
and  leader  of  a  Joint  World  Bank-Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  mission  to  Pakistan 
early  last  month. 

Its  substance  was  described  orally  by  Car- 
gill  to  an  informal  meeting  of  the  consortium 
in  Paris  on  June  21.  There,  all  the  members. 
Including  the  United  States,  agreed  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  any  call  for  a  meeting  at 
which  new  aid  pledges  would  be  made. 

World  Bank  sources  say  that  the  American 
delegate  operated  under  dual  instructions: 
to  go  along  with  an  Indefinite  postponement 
if  the  other  10  expressed  a  strong  desire  for 
one:  or.  if  there  was  any  wavering,  to  suggest 
that  a  meeting  would  be  useful.  The  Ameri- 
can delegate,  Donald  O.  MacDonald,  assistant 
AID  administrator  for  the  Near  East  and 
South  Asia,  was  deliberately  called  on  last 
and  therefore  went  along  with  the  over- 
whelming support  for  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. 

MacDonald  has  denied  that  he  received 
two  Instructions  but  has  acknowledged  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  at  being  called  on 
last. 

The  report  that  stirred  the  other  10  coun- 
tries and  has  now  been  suppressed  is  known 
to  have  made  the  following  points:  a  con- 
tinuing reign  of  terrors  exists  in  East  Paki- 
stan enforced  by  Yahya's  West  Pakistani 
troops:  urban  life  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
country  has  been  shattered  and  the  econ- 
omy paralyzed:  active  guerrilla  resistance  to 
Yahya's  regime  continues;  widespread  fam- 
ine is  likely  in  the  fall,  and  Yahya's  admin- 
istration Is  in  Ignorance  of  world  opinion 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  East  Pakistan. 

McNamara's  ban  on  the  Cargill  report 
coincides  with  a  visit  by  Henry  Kissinger. 
F>resident  Nixon's  assistant  for  national  se- 
curity affairs,  to  Islamabad,  the  West  Paki- 
stani capital.  Kissinger  met  with  Yahya  on 
Thursday  and  is  due  to  meet  him  again 
today. 

The  dominant  American  policy  makers, 
as  opposed  to  many  officials  down  the  line, 
hold  that  continued  aid  to  Pakistan  will  give 
the  United  States  influence  or  "leverage" 
over  Yahya's  conduct  and  prevent  further 
Pakistani  dependence  on  China. 

Apart  from  McNamara's  reservations  about 
the  tone  of  Carglll's  report,  two  other  con- 
siderations could  have  influenced  his  de- 
cision. 

He  is  eager  for  strong  Nixon  administration 
support  in  obtaining  a  large  American  con- 
tribution to  the  World  Bank's  soft  loan  af- 


filiate, the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  addition,  he  is  thought  to  be  fearful 
of  the  consequences  of  a  Pakistani  default 
on  its  $540  million  debt  to  the  World  Bank 
and  its  affiliates.  A  refusal  to  pay  back  a 
sum  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  said,  could  make 
international  lenders  demand  much  higher 
interest  rates  for  the  money  that  the  World 
Bank  borrows. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star,  July  11, 
19711 

Pakistan  Called  Choatic  in  World  Bank 
Report 

The  World  Bank  yesterday  sent  its  top 
executives  a  secret  report  labeling  conditions 
in  Pakistan  chaotic  after  trying  vainly  to 
suppress  the  document. 

A  bank  official  said  bank  directors  and 
their  alternates  were  sent  copies  of  the  re- 
port after  the  attempt  to  bar  its  distribution 
was  leaked  to  the  press. 

The  document  was  prepared  by  a  mission 
under  Peter  CargUl,  director  of  the  bank's 
South  Asia  department.  This  group,  on  be- 
half of  an  11 -nation  aid-Pakistan  consortium 
to  which  the  United  States  belongs,  investi- 
gated economic,  political  and  social  oondl- 
tlons  in  Pakistan  during  the  first  half  of 
June. 

FTVE  main  rlNDINGS 

Qualified  diplomats  said  the  report  of  the 
Cargill  mission  included  these  main  find- 
ings: 

The  civil  war  in  East  Pakistan  still  grinds 
on 

The  local  population  remains  In  a  state  of 
extreme  terror  under  the  regime  Introduced 
by  President  Agha's  West  Pakistani  troops. 

Economic  life  and  essential  communica- 
tions in  East  Pakistan  have  been  disrupted 
by  strife  between  Yahya's  troops  and  the 
autonomy -seeking  BasternM^. 

An  active  guerrilla  movement  is  battling 
the  army. 

Disease  and  famine  could  eng\Uf  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  fall. 

The  diplomatic  informants  said  that  when 
Cargill  presented  this  picture  to  Yahya  dur- 
ing a  meeting  In  Islamabad,  the  Pakistani 
leader  simply  refused  to  believe  him. 
stormy  encodntir 

This  led  Cargill  to  conclude  Yahya  Is  be- 
ing either  misinformed  or  kept  in  ignorance 
by  his  officers  and  administrators  in  the  East. 

The  encounter  between  the  president  and 
Cargill  was,  the  sources,  said,  stormy. 

Cargill  gave  an  account  of  his  Investiga- 
tion to  an  informal  meeting  of  the  aid- 
Pakistan  consortium  In  Paris  June  21.  This 
led  to  a  decision  to  postpone  action  on  new 
economic  help  for  Pakistan  until  around 
September. 

By  then  a  new  program  of  national  econ- 
omy recovery  for  all  Pakistan  would  have 
been  prepared.  And  by  then  Yahya's  govern- 
ment would  have  had  the  chance  to  work 
for  a  political  settlement. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's 
adviser  on  national  security  affairs,  was  said 
to  have  pressed  for  this  during  his  talks  with 
Yahya  in  Islamabad  in  the  past  two  days. 

RErnCEE  AMLITT  EXPECTED  TO  END 

New  Delhi. — A  US.  Air  Force  refugee  air- 
lift Is  expected  to  end  in  six  days  because  of 
the  Indian  government's  anger  over  U.S. 
military  shipments  to  Pakistan,  reliable 
sources  said  yesterday. 

The  sources  confirmed  that  the  Indian 
government  htis  not  requested  an  extension 
of  the  airlift  of  refugees  and  vital  supplies 
of  rice  along  the  isolated  eastern  border  of 
East  Paklstam  beyond  Saturday. 

Pour  Air  Force  CI 30  Hercules  transports 
and  124  U.S.  service  personnel  have  been 
involved  in  the  airlift,  which  started  Jtme  17. 
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(Ftxxn  the  Waatilngton  Post.  JiUy  11.  1971] 

WoBLH    Bank's    Dowctobs    Ovr    Riporr    on 

Pamxns,  Chaos  in  East  Pakistan 

A  World  Bank  report  alleging  terror,  eco- 
nomic obaos,  and  likely  famine  In  Bast  Pakl- 
st»n  has  been  distributed  to  the  bank's  di- 
rectors, informed  sources  said  yesterday. 

A  bank  spokesman  oonflrmed  that  the  re- 
port, whioee  contents  he  declined  to  discuss, 
was  distributed  Friday  night  following  word 
that  a  news  story  would  be  published  alleg- 
ing the  report  was  being  suppressed  for  po- 
litical reasons. 

But  the  spokesman  stressed  that  the  find- 
ings of  a  bank  mission  to  Pakistan  last  month 
had  already  been  communicated  orally  to  the 
11 -nation  Pakistan  Aid  Consortium  In  Paris 
June  21  and  to  the  bank's  executive  direc- 
tors Tuesday. 

The  mission  findings  had  been  discussed 
first  with  the  Pakistani  government  in  Isla- 
mabad, the  spokesman  said. 

The  Washington  Poet  r^;>orted  yesterday 
that  Bank  President  Robert  S.  McNamara  had 
previously  barred  distrtbutlon  of  the  written 
report  because  high  officials  of  the  institu- 
tion feared  it  would  amount  to  a  public  dec- 
laration of  no  confidence  in  Pakistani  Presi- 
dent Yahya  Khan's  government. 

The  iMink  spokesman  denied  that  the  fed- 
eral government  had  Intervened  In  any  way 
to  stop  distribution  of  the  report.  It  had 
been  tentatively  decided  not  to  release  It 
in  written  form  because  "it  would  serve  no 
additional  purpose,"  the  spokesman  added. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
July  11.  1971) 

Kissinger  Visrr  Fails  To  Calm  Etthzr 
Indians  or  Pakistanis 
(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Islamabad,  Pakistan. — Neither  Pakistan  nor 
India  saw  any  prospect  yesterday  of  a  change 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Bengal  situation  as 
a  result  of  the  visit  of  Henry  Kissinger  and 
that  left  India  displeased  with  Washington 
and  Pakistan  warily  uncertain. 

India  has  been  unhappy  that  the  United 
States  has  not  shut  off  all  aid  to  Pakistan  as 
a  result  of  the  civil  war  in  East  Bengal  which 
has  driven  millions  of  refugees  into  India. 

Pakistan  has  been  concerned  whether  It 
can  continue  to  expect  American  aid. 

Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  had  been  scheduled  to  end  a 
four-day  visit  to  the  two  south  Asian  coun- 
tries yesterday  and  fiy  to  Paris  for  the  main 
business  of  his  around  the  world  trip  which 
began  with  a  call  in  Saigon.  The  business  is 
reviewing  U.S.  policy  on  Vietnam  in  view  of 
the  latest  Communist  peace  offer. 

delated  bt  illness 

But  Kissinger  postponed  departure  one  day 
Ijecause  he  was  suffering  from  an  intestinal 
affliction.  The  illness  drove  him  from  100-de- 
gree  heat  here  in  the  Pakistan  capital  to 
Nathiagali,  a  nearby  hill  station,  and  cur- 
tailed his  talks  with  Pakistan  officials. 

Kissinger's  Ulks  in  New  Delhi  with  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Qandhi  and  other  Indian 
officials  before  he  came  here  focused  on  con- 
tinuation of  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Pakis- 
tan beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Pakistani 
army's  crackdown  in  the  Eastern  region 
March  25. 

Indian  officials  said  Kissinger  explained  it 
was  a  bureaucratic  blunder  that  more  mili- 
tary equipment  was  licensed  for  export  from 
the  United  States  after  that.  The  Indians 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

The  State  Department's  acknowledgement 
Thursday  that  many  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  stiU  was  in  the  pipeline  heigh- 
tened the  Indian  displeasure. 

described  as  "nonlethal" 
This    equipment    has    been    officially    de- 
scribed as  "nonlethal"  replacements  for  some 
•2  bUllon  worth  of  armaments   which  the 


United  States  supplied  Pakistan  in  the  1050's 
and  early  60's.  But  reliable  sources  here  say 
"nonlethal"  sometimes  includes  replacement 
of  live  ammunition  on  the  theory  It  alone, 
without  guns  Is  harmless  the  Pakistanis  al- 
ready have  guns. 

India  also  objected  to  the  U.S.  position 
that  new  commitments  of  economic  aid  to 
Pakistan  are  being  held  up  now  only  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  country  to  use  it  in 
the  present  circumstance  rather  than  because 
of  any  U.S.  effort  to  make  more  aid  dependent 
on  a  political  settlement  in  the  East.  Britain 
and  West  Qermany  have  announced  any  more 
aid  from  them  requires  settlement,  and  Pak- 
istan has  reacted  angrily  against  this  pres- 
sure. 

There  is  no  indication  here  that  Kissinger 
sought  to  apply  pressure.  But  neither  was 
there  any  indication  of  new  aid  commit- 
ments likely  except  wheat,  whose  shipment 
might  be  resumed  once  East  Pakistan  is  able 
to  restore  conununlcatlons  to  distribute  it. 

The  United  States  has  $38  mUlion  of  proj- 
ect aid  in  the  pipeline  to  Pakistan  In  the  fis- 
cal year  that  just  began  and  853  mUlion 
worth  of  nonproject  commodity  aid. 

If  no  more  aid  is  committed  soon  It  will 
run  out  within  a  year. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  11,  1971) 

The  Isolationism  Toward  Pakistan 

(By  Flora  Lewis) 

The  warning  signals  are  overwhelming. 
Massacre  and  destruction  continue  In  East 
Pakistan,  where  nobody  knows  how  many 
have  died  but  the  estimates  now  run  over 
aoo.OOO.  Over  6  million  people,  equal  to  the 
total  population  of  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Houston  combined,  have  deluged  India. 

OuerriUa  fighting  Is  developing  In  oon.- 
text  of  IntemaUonal  tensions  which  threaten 
the  eruption  of  war  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan, the  possible  breakup  of  India  and  per- 
haps the  esitablishment  of  an  enormous  pro- 
Peking  state  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  combin- 
ing the  Pakistani  and  Indian  parts  of  Ben- 
gal. 

This  Is  undeniably  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
more  serious  even  than  the  nervous  Middle 
East,  as  well  as  a  human  tragedy  so  vast 
it  Is  inoomprebenslble. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  refused 
to  join  other  members  of  the  World  Bank 
consortium  In  saying  no  new  econotnlc  aid 
will  be  granted  Pakistan  until  it  makes  the 
political  moves  necessary  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion. Further,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
non-Communist  country  continuing  to  de- 
liver military  goods  to  West  Pakistan,  whose 
army  has  occupied  and  devastated  EJaat  Pak- 
istan, 1,000  miles  away,  to  suppress  the  de- 
mands for  some  autonomy  and  self  govern- 
ment. 

Although  there  were  assurances  to  Oon- 
gress  that  deliveries  would  be  stopped,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
Van  Houten  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
all  military  sales  already  licensed  would  not 
turn  to  "other  sources  of  supply."  That 
means  to  Peking,  and  it  is  startllngly  dis- 
ingenuous because  China  is  already  Paki- 
stan's major  source  of  arms. 

The  United  States  also  isn't  withholding 
aid,  on  which  Pakistan  depends  to  avoid 
bankruptcy,  because  that  "would  be  seen  as 
sanctions  and  Intrusion  in  internal  prob- 
lems," Van  Houten  said. 

The  sanctimonious  decision  for  "noninter- 
vention" by  continuing  support  to  the  Paki- 
stan military  regime  comes  especially 
strangely  from  the  Nixon  administration 
which  has  warned  so  often  against  "neo- 
Isolatlonlsm."  And,  of  cotirse,  prim  repug- 
nance against  affecting  a  foreign  country's 
"Internal  affairs"  is  not  the  real  reason  for 
America's  standby  policy  to  Pakistan. 

It  Is  because  Pakiatan  Is  at  the  hub  of  a 
tug-of-wttr  involving  Russia,  China  and  the 
United  States. 


Twenty  yean  of  Intilcate  big  power  game* 
have  proiduced  a  situation  now  so  ezploalve 
that  all  are  vlrtuaUy  paralyzed.  In  the  50s. 
the  United  States  drew  Pakistan  Into  the 
anU-Sovtet  aUlancea  with  which  the  late 
John  Poster  Dulles  sought  to  cotitaln  Ruaila 
and  China. 

Dulles  considered  neutralism  immoral  In 
the  crusade  against  communism,  and  India 
under  Nehru  was  determinedly  nonallgned. 
Pakistan  was  expected  to  be  reliably  antl- 
Communist. 

But  from  the  start  Pakistan  has  bean  more 
anti-Indian  than  anything  else.  So  when  the 
United  States  cut  off  military  supplies  to 
both  sides  in  the  India-Pakistani  war,  «he 
Pakistanis  turned  to  Peking  for  backing. 

The  Russians,  as  their  relations  with  Chtam 
sharpened,  increased  support  for  India.  The 
United  States  tried  to  play  It  down  the 
middle,  fearful  that  offending  either  Pakistan 
or  India  too  much  would  drive  either  one  into 
the  arms  of  Its  major  Communist  friend. 

Thtit  remains  the  basic  policy,  but  the 
situation  has  raced  far  beyond  that  effort  to 
keep  a  balance.  Now  America's  major  allies, 
who  are  suspending  further  aid  to  Pakistan, 
say  privately  that  they  expect  the  regime  of 
President  Yahya  Khan  to  colU^jse  In  eco- 
nomic breakdown  within  two  to  -three 
months. 

But  the  United  States  secretly  fears  that 
if  Yahya  is  pushed  to  the  brink,  he  will  turn 
to  full  dependence  on  Peking  rather  than  let 
go. 

The  point  has  come  where  that  kind  of 
cold  strategic  thinking,  oblivious  to  the  hu- 
man catastrophe,  is  also  the  most  dangerous 
strategy  for  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  China  would  seek  to  domi- 
nate Pakistan,  despite  its  expression  of  sup- 
port for  Yahya. 

The  agony  of  Vietnam  has  turned  Ameri- 
can attention  away  from  the  real  threats  to 
world  peace  and  national  security.  Pretend- 
ing there  is  nothing  the  United  SUtes  can 
or  should  do  about  Pakistan  is  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  both  neo-lsolatlon- 
ism  and  cold  war  maneuvering,  especially 
when  America's  major  allies  and  the  World 
Bank  seek  joint  action.  U.S.  refusal  to  join 
the  international  effort  to  stop  YiAya  from 
terrorizing  East  IHtklstan's  45  million  comes 
near  to  condoning  a  policy  which  has  created 
grave  international  menace.  It  courts  dis- 
aster, not  only  for  India  and  Pakistan.  And 
it  is  more  likely  to  wind  up  with  a  spread  of 
Communist  control  into  truly  strategic  areas 
than  would  the  collapse  of  South  Vietnam. 
For  once  grand  strategy,  national  Interest 
and  urgent  humane  needs  are  on  the  same 
side.  Why  isn't  the  United  States  on  that 
side  with  its  main  allies? 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,   1971) 

United  States  and  Pakistan:  Deep  Dents  in 

the  Nixon  Doctrine 

Washington. — Dacca,  the  capital  of  East 
Pakistan,  was  reported  to  be  blacked  out 
last  week.  Its  power  station  apparently  had 
been  knocked  out  by  the  insurgents  of  the 
Bengali  "Liberation  Army."  Another  major 
town  Comtlla,  was  reported  to  have  been 
without  power  for  a  week — for  the  same  rea- 
son. Despite  the  severe  repressions  of  the 
Pakistan  Army,  the  Bengali  Insurgency  lives, 
and  the  Issue  is  likely  to  remain  in  doubt  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

How  is  United  States  policy  adjusting  to 
this  new  crisis  in  South  Asia?  Does  the 
Nixon  Doctrine — those  meager  phrases 
spoken  by  the  President  at  Guam  in  1969 
that  have  now  become  a  prescription  for 
United  States  policy  for  the  entire  world — 
provide  any  clues? 

There  are  four  possible  outcomes  of  the 
East  Pakistan  situation: 

(1)  West  Pakistan  could  prevail,  estab- 
lishing a  puppet  government  In  East  Ben- 
gal and  containing  the  Insurgency  with  con- 
tinuing repression  and  terror. 
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(3)  The  BengBll  Inramctlon  ml^t  •ren- 
tuaUy  succAed,  but  Ita  pr— nt  moitorkte 
leAderahlp  could  tM  wlpad  out  In  ttte  proe- 

In  either  of  tbeae  outooiBfe*.  Chin*  would 
be  tbe  baneflclMy.  In  tbe  fizvt,  beeauae  it 
would  re*p  tbe  reward  of  ita  calculated  sup- 
port of  the  West  Paldatan  military  dlte;  In 
the  second,  because  Maoist  cadres  In  East 
Bengal  would  sooede  to  leadership. 

(3)  The  Bttoatlon  oouid  eren  lead,  through 
Tnrtlsn  Intervention,  to  a  regional  or  hemis- 
pheric war. 

"nie  preeent  course  of  American  policy 
risks  Implication  in  any  at  theee  three  de- 
velopments. 

(4)  There  could  be  a  political  aooam- 
modatlon  leading  to  an  autonomous  Kast 
Bengal  (eventually,  perhaps,  as  part  of  a 
structure  such  ss  Nehru  envisioned:  a  looee 
confederation  of  South  Asian  states.)  This 
might  be  the  only  constructive  outoome. 

As  the  crisis  in  Bast  Bengal  deepens,  the 
mystery  of  Washington's  anitude  deepens 
in  equal  measure.  There  Is  the  continuing 
leakage  of  American  arms  shipments  to  the 
Pakistan  Oovemment  through  the  sailing  of 
half  a  doxen  vessels  after  the  supposed  ban 
of  March  26.  There  is  also  the  reluctance  of 
the  United  States  to  Join  the  World  Bank 
consortium  in  suspending  economic  as- 
sistance to  blamabad  In  order  to  Induce  a 
political  accommodation  with  the  East  Ben- 
galls. 

One  theory  In  Washington  Is  that  the  arms 
shipments  were  mindless  bureaucratic  acts. 
Another  postulates  low-level  policy  sabotage 
by  unregenerate  Pakistan  partisans  In  the 
Pentagon.  More  likely.  It  begin  to  appear, 
is  a  third  hypothesis — ^reflected  In  the  State 
Department's  reply  of  May  6  to  Senator  Ful- 
brtght — suggesting  an  effort  to  continue  a 
finely  regulated  trickle  of  arms  that  would 
preserve  American  Infliience  on  future  Paki- 
stani actions. 

But  this  action  so  far  exhibits  only  a 
minimal  concern  to  keep  communications 
open.  The  question  of  the  underlying  policy 
stUl  remains.  j     t.  t^     , 

The  President,  In  his  foreign  policy  mes- 
sage of  February .  1971,  elaborated  for  four 
pages  on  his  major  concern  In  South  Asia 
to  bring  "our  activity  into  a  stable  balance 
with  that  of  the  other  major  powers  with 
Intereau  in  the  area."  That  Indicates  a 
deliberate  shift  In  the  phUoeophlcal  basis 
of  American  foreign  policy.  The  principal 
elements  of  this  new  approach  are : 

An  orientation  to  the  great  powers  and 
a  relative  disregard  for  tbe  vicissitudes  of 
the  lesser  countries,  except  Insofar  as  they 
concern  the  largers  powers  that  exercise  In- 
terest In  them.  This  would  be  a  noUble 
change  from  the  emphasis  of  the  1960'8  on 
the  netherworld  of  nonpowers  as  an  arena 
for  extravagant  and  detailed  United  Stotes 
effort. 

A  dedication — almost  a  hang-up — to  "sta- 
biUty."  Containment  of  Communism  be- 
comes geopolitical  rather  than  ideological. 

A  preference  that  stablUty  be  achieved 
through  a  balancing  of  the  great  powers. 

A  preservation  of  our  alliance  structure 
for  its  cheap  and  convenient  deterrent  ef- 
fect. 

A  calculation  that  such  a  sute  of  affalia 
will  continue  to  allow  the  ample  pl«y  of 
United  States  infiuenoe,  without  undue 
commitment  or  expenditure  of  means. 

Yet.  all  this  theorizing  provides  little  guid- 
ance for  the  Administration's  conduct  In  the 
present  criaU  in  Bast  Pakistan.  EvenU  with 
the  most  momentous  eventual  geopolitical 
consequences— the  break-up  of  tbe  flfth 
most  populous  state  in  the  world,  the  move- 
ment of  six  miUlon  refugee*  across  an  In- 
ternational border,  the  probable  slaughter 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  tbe  threat 
of  a  war  Involving  a  bUllon  people— are  oc- 
curring under  our  gace,  and  we  seem  to  be 
either  paralysed  or  Impotent.  How  can  this 
be? 

The  answer,  some  observers  contend.  Use 


in  a  contradiction  implicit  In  th«  NUxoo  Doc- 
trine that  the  crista  In  East  Pakistan  Is  be- 
ginning to  rev<eal. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  Nlzoa  Doctrtne  la 
its  effort  to  maintain  political -military  in- 
volvement In  tbe  affairs  of  Asia  by  nwni 
short  of  Intervention  on  the  Vietnam  model. 
The  Instruments  for  this  policy  are  military 
proxies,  arms  aststanca,  acUve  power  bal- 
ancing and  military  alllancee  as  an  inex- 
pensive form  of  deterrence.  The  intent  is 
to  retain  a  erltloal  degree  of  control  over 
Asian  developments. 

So  Washlngt<Mi  continues  to  send  arm*  and 
economic  aid  to  Pakistan.  That  may  pre- 
serve leverage  and  keep  oommunicatloos 
open — keep  the  United  SUtes  in  the  power 
game.  But  those  moves  are  not  llktiy  to  be 
decisive  in  determining  the  oourae  of  the 
crisis. 

The  only  way  for  the  United  States  to 
have  any  constructive  influence  on  tbe  sit- 
uation, according  to  this  view,  is  by  exerting 
the  kind  of  "moral"  force  represented  by  an 
arms  embargo  at  collaboration  with  the 
World  Bank  consortium.  Such  a  poUcy  would 
condition  military  and  economic  assistance 
on  Islamabad's  willingness  to  seek  a  political 
accommodation  In  East  Bengal. 

But  the  Nixon  Oootrlne's  prescription  for 
Involvement  may  be  Inversely  proportional 
to  tbe  amoimt  of  moral  Influence  the  United 
States  Is  free  to  exert.  This  is  the  dilemma 
that  may  make  application  of  the  doctrine 
not  only  obscure  but  dlsfunctlonal  in  South 
Asia. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July   13.  1971] 

Dome    Business    WrrH    Yahta 

(By    Anthony    Lewis) 

London,  July  11. — After  HlUer,  there  were 
many— and  not  only  Qermans  by  any 
means — who  said  they  had  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  horror.  They  knew  ter- 
rible things  were  happening,  but  six  mil- 
lion Jews  In  the  gas  chambers.  .  .  , 

SimUarly  with  Stalin's  terror  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  it  took  years  for  people  even  in 
the  West  to  appreciate  the  level  of  brutality 
and  murder  that  obtained.  And  in  Vietnam: 
most  of  us  failed  for  too  long  to  understand 
the  Inevitable  consequences  of  American 
tactics  In  terms  of  human  misery,  death 
and    destruction. 

Right  now  another  immense  human  disas- 
ter Is  taking  place  for  political  reasons.  ThU 
time  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  in- 
formed person  falling  to  understand  what 
Is  happening:  contemporary  accounts  leave 
little  of  the  horrw  to  the  Imagination.  And 
yet,  somehow,  some  responsible  men  do  not 
see. 

The  disaster  Is  in  East  Pakistan.  Since 
West  Pakistani  troops  moved  in  last  spring 
to  suppress  the  Eastern  political  movement, 
six  million  people  have  fled  to  India.  Tens, 
probably  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
killed.  And  the  feeble  Pakistani  propaganda 
claim  to  be  dealing  only  with  "miscreants" 
does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  army 
Is  killing  and  terrorladng  on  grounds  of  race 
and    politics. 

A  flrst-hand  account  of  the  savagery  ap- 
peared on  June  13  In  The  Sunday  Times  of 
London.  It  was  by  Anthony  Mascarenhas.  a 
West  Pakistani  Journalist  who  went  to  the 
East  with  a  group  at  the  army's  Invitation 
but  was  so  sickened  by  what  he  saw  that 
he  came  to  BrlUln  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mascarenhas  saw  the  troops  iclll  men  be- 
cause they  were  not  circumcised — and  were 
therefore  presumptively  Hindus.  He  saw 
BengaU  Moslem  villages  burnt.  West  Pak- 
istan officers  told  him  they  were  ready  to 
prevent  the  East's  secession,  if  necessary,  by 
killing  two  million  people  and  running  the 
country  as  a  colony  for  thirty  yean.  He 
concluded  that  they  meant  it.  that  they 
were  determined  to  push  through  their  "fl- 
nal  solution"  of  the  East  Bengal  problem. 

Within  the  last  few  days  that  picture  of 


life  under  the  army  In  East  Pakistan  has 
had  authoritative  and  Independent  con- 
firmation from  two  weighty  soiiroea.  Both 
make  clear,  moreover,  that  the  terror  did 
not  stop  aoon  after  the  army  takeover  but 
has    continued. 

One  of  these  sources  is  the  report  by  a 
Joint  team  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  Just  distributed 
to  the  Bank's  directors.  It  found  a  continu- 
ing reign  of  military  terror  in  East  Pakistan. 
Much  of  the  urban  population  has  been 
killed  or  has  fled,  the  report  said;  guerrilla 
activity   is  growing. 

The  other  persuasive  confirmation  comes 
from  four  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment who  have  Just  toured  the  area.  Two 
were  Conservative  and  two  Labor  M.P.'s; 
they  went  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Pakis- 
tan Oovernment  and  were  hardly  preju- 
diced against  it.  But  they  came  back  say- 
ing they  were  sickened  by  what  one  called 
the  army's  "continuing  repression,  using  tbe 
most  brutal  methods." 

Now  General  Yahya  Khan  is  not  HlUer. 
and  It  doubtless  true  that  his  Government 
did  not  set  out  deliberately  to  commit  mass 
murder  and  destruction  In  its  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. But  those  are  the  results. 

That  Is  why  the  silence  In  some  quarters 
Is  so  puzzling.  President  Nixon  has  said  noth- 
ing. That  great  moralist.  U  Thant.  who  regu- 
larly criticizes  American  action  in  Vietnam, 
has  not  had  much  to  say  about  racial  killing 
by  Pakistani  soldiers.  And  there  are  many 
others. 

The  answer  must  be  that  they  are  all  prac- 
tical men.  Yahya  Is  In  charge,  and  so  it  is 
necessary  to  do  business  with  him.  That  is 
the  Import  of  recent  testimony  by  a  State 
Department  official  who  said  that  a  cut-off  of 
American  aid  would  "undermine  the  pro- 
ductive political  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan." 

Even  In  practical  terms  that  is  a  doubtful 
argument.  The  World  Bank  mission  reported 
that  chaos  in  East  Pakistan  precluded  ef- 
fective use  of  aid  now.  The  British  Govern- 
ment among  others  has  said  there  must  first 
be  a  political  settlement — neceaaartly  mean- 
ing some  form  of  autonomy  for  the  East. 

Reginald  Prentice,  who  was  Minister  for 
Overseas  Development  In  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, wrote  after  visiting  Pakistan  that  out- 
side economic  pressure  on  the  Pakistani  gen- 
erals was  the  "only  hope."  His  experience  In 
the  aid  field,  he  said,  made  him  think  It  was 
"wrong  In  99  cases  out  of  100  to  attach  polit- 
ical conditions — but  this  Is  the  100th' 

There  are  now  reports  In  London  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  Is  reassess- 
ing Its  commitment  to  Yahya  Khan;  it  may 
have  come  to  feel  that  a  split  between  East 
and  West  Pakistan  is  inevitable.  Hopefully, 
Henry  Kissinger  will  bring  back  from  his  visit 
to  Pakistan  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  polit- 
ical future. 

But  the  American  interest  goes  beyond 
realism.  We  can  no  longer  have  any  Illusions 
about  our  ability  to  make  unpleasant  govern- 
ments around  the  world  behave  well,  but 
there  does  come  a  point  at  which  self-respect 
requires  us  to  stop  helping  them.  That  is 
why  an  American  official,  one  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  realist,  said  the  other  day: 

"There  Is  not  much  we  can  do  about  Bast 
Pakistan,  but  I  dislike — pardon  the  phrase — 
our  moral  jxjsture." 


FAILURE   OP   POD   AND   STATE   TO 
WORK  WITH  OAO 

lltr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
1971,  50  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce,  there 
should  be  no  question  In  any  quarter  of 
this  congressional  agency's  entitlement 
to  quick  access  to  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  Oovemment's  myriad  and  far- 
flung  activities. 
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From  personal  experience,  I  know  that 
there  are  those  individuals  and  agencies 
who  will  go  to  almost  any  loigth  to  shield 
their  operations  from  public  or  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  is  particularly  true  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  questionable  and  irresponsi- 
ble practices. 

I  was  not  aware,  however,  of  how  far 
such  large  and  responsible  agencies — 
such  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Department  of  State — would  go  to 
deny,  delay,  and  otherwise  frustrate  the 
legitimate  efforts  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfDce  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. The  situation  with  which  it  is  at 
present  being  confronted  was  clearly  set 
into  focus  last  week  when  representatives 
of  the  Comptroller  General  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations.  At  this 
time  there  was  outlined  to  the  subcom- 
mittee an  almost  unbelievable  series  of 
incidents  in  which  these  two  giant  de- 
partments engaged  in  a  game  of  cat  and 
mouse  with  General  Accounting  OfiQce 
investigators. 

To  deny  the  General  Accounting  OflQce 
is  clearly  to  deny  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer — this  should  not  uid  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  requesting 
a  full  and  complete  explanation  of  the 
matters  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention.  I  liope  other  Senators  will 
join  me  in  a  continuing  effort  to  insure 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office's  ac- 
cess is  immediate  and  unquestioned  and 
that  It  receives  the  complete  cooperation 
of  agency  officials  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Oye  V. 
StovaU.  Director  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office's  International  Division. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  24.  1971. 
Hon.  WcLiAM  P.  Rocxas. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Ma.  Secrxtaxt:  I  enclose  for  yo\ir 
information  a  copy  of  a  statement  made 
earlier  this  afternoon  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Oper- 
ations by  Mr.  Oye  V.  Stovall.  Director  of  the 
International  Division  of  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office. 

This  statement  reveals  the  problems  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  encountered 
in  obtaining  on  a  timely  basis  information 
necessary  to  perform  the  responsibility  with 
which  this  Important  agency  has  been 
charged  by  the  Congress.  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  and  would  ap- 
preciate your  review  of  tbe  matters  dis- 
cussed. 

I  will  further  appreciate  a  sutement  of 
your  over-all  policy  and  implementation  di- 
rectives controlling  the  availability  of  in- 
formation requested  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  and  cooperation  with  Its  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition.  I  will  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse to  the  enclosed  memorandum  with 
reference  to  an  Instance  in  which  your  De- 
partment  refused   the   General   Accounting 


Offlce  an  opportunity  to  perform  an  audit  in 
Berlin. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxjAic  PaoxioBX, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
OperatiOTia. 

Junx  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  LAnu>, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mr.  Secxztabt:  I  enclose  for  your 
Infonnatlon  a  copy  of  a  statement  made 
earlier  this  afternoon  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Opera- 
tions by  Mr.  Oye  V.  Stovall,  Director  of  the 
International  Division  of  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Offlce. 

This  statement  reveals  the  shocking  sltu- 
tlon  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  has  en- 
countered In  obtaining  on  a  timely  basis  in- 
formation necessary  to  perform  the  respon- 
sibility with  which  this  Important  agency 
has  been  charged  by  the  Congress.  I  am  most 
concerned  about  this  situation  and  would 
appreciate  your  review  of  the  matters  dis- 
cussed. 

I  will  further  appreciate  a  statement  of 
your  over-all  policy  and  Implementation  di- 
rectives controlling  the  availability  of  infor- 
mation requested  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offlce  and  cooperation  with  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  addition,  I  will  appreciate  your  response 
to  the  enclosed  copies  of  telegrams  with  ref- 
ence  to  an  Instance  in  which  your  Deptot- 
ment  refused  the  General  Accounting  Office 
an  opportunity  to  visit  a  base  camp  In  Viet- 
nam supported  by  the  United  States. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  PXOXMIXX. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations. 

Statement  or  Oye  V.  Stovaix.  Dikector,  In- 
ternational Division,  U.S.  General  Ac- 
cooNTiNO  OmcE  Before  the  Senate  Ap- 

I>ROPRIATTONS  COMMITTEE  StTBCOMMITTEE  ON 

Foreign  Operations 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee :  We  are  appearing  In  response  to  your 
request  for  our  views  on  the  problems  of 
access  to  records  and  information  needed  for 
performance  of  our  audit  responsibilities 
relating  to  the  military  assistance  programs. 

One  of  Hie  most  Important  duties  of  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce  Is  to  make  Inde- 
pendent revleiws  of  agency  programs  and  to 
report  to  the  Congress  the  manner  In  which 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  carry  out 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress in  establishing  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce,  recognized  thait  the  Offlce  would  need 
to  have  complete  access  to  the  records  of 
the  Federal  agencies,  and  provided  the  basic 
authority  in  section  3'13  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53.  54)  as 
follows : 

"All  departments  and  establishments  ehall 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  General  suoh  in- 
formation regarding  the  powers,  duties,  ac- 
tivities, organization,  financial  transactions, 
and  methods  of  business  of  their  respective 
offlcers  ae  he  may  from  time  to  time  require 
of  them;  and  the  Comp>troller,  or  any  of  his 
assistants  or  employees,  when  duly  author- 
ized by  him.  dhall.  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing such  information,  have  access  to  and  the 
right  to  examine  any  boolLS,  documents,  pa- 
pers, or  records  by  any  such  department  or 
establishment." 

GAO  auditors,  like  all  auditors,  have  to 
some  degree  always  encountered  problMns  In 
obtaining  access  to  records  and  information. 
These  are  "occupational  hazards"  but  we 
usually  have  been  able  to  resolve  most  of 
our  problems  without  undue  difficulty.  How- 


ever. In  our  reviews  of  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, we  have  encountered  Increasing  dif- 
ficulties In  obtaining  information  needed  to 
effectively  evaluate  and  report  on  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  a  numt>er  of  our  audkt  as- 
signments Involving  the  foreign  asaictance 
programs  have  been  hampered  and  delayed 
with  the  result  that  we  have  had  to  some 
extent  curtail  the  scope  of  the  audit,  in  ef- 
fect being  precluded  from  fully  carrying  out 
our  responsibilities  in  these  oases. 

It  is  not  practical  to  raise  the  day-to-day 
access  problems  to  the  levti  of  formal  tap 
requests  and  demals,  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  situations  we  have 
encountered  Involve  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive privilege.  Absolute  denial  of  access  to 
a  document  Is  quite  rare.  Our  reviews  are 
hampered  and  delayed  more  by  the  time- 
consuming  delaying  tactics  employed  by  the 
various  organizational  elements  within  and 
between  the  Departments  of  DefeiMe  and 
State  In  screening  records  and  In  deciding 
whether  such  records  are  releasable  to  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  our  auditors  to  request  access  to  a  docu- 
ment at  an  overseas  location  and  be  required 
to  wait  several  weeks  while  such  documents 
are  screened  up  the  channels  from  the  over- 
seas pos'-s  and  through  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State. 

Our  experience  In  making  a  study  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Training  Program  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Is  an  example  of  the 
problems  we  have  encountered  In  obtaining 
access  to  Information.  In  our  report  to  the 
Chairman  on  this  study  in  February  1971  we 
summarized  our  problems  with  access  to  rec- 
ords and  set  forth  the  following  conclusion, 
which  we  believe  points  up  the  problems  of 
access  to  records  and  the  effect  of  these  prob- 
lems on  our  ability  to  carry  out  effective  re- 
views. 

"During  our  review  of  the  training  program 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  State  have  withheld 
or  delayed  the  release  of  MAP  reports  and 
records  essential  to  a  full  and  complete  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  this  program  which 
is  financed  by  considerable  appropriated 
funds.  The  access-to-records  problems  expe- 
rienced by  our  staffs  during  this  review  are 
a  continuation  of  slmUar  problems  the  GAO 
has  encountered  over  the  years  In  reviewing 
DOD  programs,  particularly  evaluations  of 
military  assistance  programs. 

"While  the  DOD  has  taken  the  position  in 
the  past  that  future  planning  information  is 
not  releasable  to  GAO  because  It  Is  subject  to 
change,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  DOD  com- 
ponents should  use  this  position  to  deny  our 
accees  to  such  infonnatlon  as  the  operational 
status  and  capabilities  of  MAP  recipient 
countries'  forces  merely  because  it  Is  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  future  planning  Informa- 
tion. 

"We  believe  further  that  the  denial  of  ac- 
cess to  routine  reports  prepared  by  MAAG 
personnel  In  the  perfcvmance  of  advisory 
functions,  on  the  basis  that  they  are  evalua- 
tive in  nature,  is  unreasonable.  The  type  of 
data  and  reports  withheld  from  us  during  this 
review  are  necessary  in  our  examination  of 
the  program  as  well  as  our  review  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  administration  of  the  program 
by  the  MAAGs  and  by  other  DOD  elements. 
In  our  opinion.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  have 
access  to  all  papers,  records,  and  data  which 
are  available  to  those  DOD  personnel  who 
make  the  program  decisions  in  order  that 
we  can  ascertain  how  their  decisions  were 
made  and  whether  all  available  pertinent 
data  was  considered  in  reaching  the  deci- 
sions. 

"The  denial  of  our  access  to  the  CINCPAC 
program  evaluation  group  reports  also  Im- 
paired our  review  of  this  program.  In  carry- 
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log  out  Ita  ■tatutory  audit  r««pozulbllltl«, 
OAO  glvw  due  rasard  to  the  effecttreiiMs  of 
the  InteniAl  audit  of  an  agency,  sucb  as  the 
MAP  audits  performed  by  the  CINCPAC  ac- 
tivity and  other  OOD  groups.  In  conducting 
our  audits  on  behalf  of  the  Congreas,  we 
ntake  use  of  internal  audit  reports  and  other 
Internal  evaluations  and  perform  such  In- 
dependent tests  of  the  records  as  we  feel  jus- 
tified under  the  circumstances. 

"If  we  are  permitted  extensive  use  of  Inter- 
nal audits  and  other  evaluative  reports,  we 
are  able  to  concentrate  a  greater  part  of  o\ir 
efforts  in  determining  whether  action  has 
been  properly  taken  by  responsible  officials, 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  presented  In  these 
reports  and  evaluations,  to  correct  Identified 
program  weaknesses.  This  also  helps  to  elim- 
inate duplication  and  oveiiapplng  in  audit 
effort,  and  promotes  full  utilication  of  exist- 
ing audit  and  investigative  data. 

"We  believe  that  this  acceas-to-records 
problem  involves  a  matter  that  critically  af- 
fects our  future  ability  to  conduct  on  be- 
half of  the  Congreas  thorough  and  complete 
reviews  of  the  MAP.  In  order  for  OAO  to 
carry  out  its  legal  authority  to  make  Inde- 
pendent reviews  of  MAP,  It  must  have  access 
to  and  make  appropriate  review  and  analysis 
of  all  DOD  reports  and  records  which  evi- 
dence the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds. 

"We  believe  further  that  theee  objectives 
can  be  achieved  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  refrain  from  Issuing  guidelines  which 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  our  reviews  and 
wUl  instead,  instruct  DOD  subordinate  com- 
mands to  take  a  more  cooperative,  flexible, 
and  realistic  approach  in  the  release  of  data 
and  Information  requested  by  OAO  In  future 
MAP  reviews." 

In  early  1970.  we  undertook  a  review  of 
the  U.S.  Assistance  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  the  Philippine  Civic 
Action  Oroup  at  the  reqeust  of  the  Chair- 
man, Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad.  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate  The 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  delayed 
our  work  on  this  assignment  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  to  curtail  the  scope  of  our  re- 
view and  qualify  our  report  to  the  Chairman. 
Appendix  n  to  our  report  to  the  Chairman 
(B-188501,  dated  June  1,  1970)  set  forth  our 
problems  as  follows : 

"ACCISS-TO-RXCOROS     DUTICULTIXS 

"We  were  unable  to  complete  our  work  and 
report  on  this  assignment  within  a  reason- 
able time  because  of  the  tlme-consxunlng 
screening  process  exercised  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  t>efore  making 
records  available  for  our  examination.  Our 
work  was  seriously  hampered  and  delayed  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  Departments  to  give 
us  access  to  the  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords which  we  considered  pertinent  to  our 
review.  In  general,  we  were  given  access  to 
only  thoee  documents,  papers,  and  records 
which  we  were  able  to  specifically  Identify 
and  request,  and  then  we  were  given  access 
only  after  tlme-consimilng  screening  at  vari- 
ous levels  within  the  Departments. 

"Members  of  our  staff  were  required  to 
wait  for  periods  of  3  weeks  to  3  months  to 
look  at  some  documents  they  had  requested 
and  frequently  the  documents  proved  to  be 
of  little  value  for  our  purposes.  We  were  also 
restricted  by  ground  rules  established  uni- 
laterally by  the  Departments  that  effectively 
limited  our  review  in  the  field  to  the  Depart- 
ments very  narrow  interpretation  of  what 
It  judged  to  be  the  scope  of  our  review.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  restrictive  limitation 
placed  on  our  work,  and  it  completely  frus- 
trated o\ir  attemtps  to  review  assistance  to 
the  Philippines  that  was  not  funded  in  the 
military  functions  appropriations. 

"Our  audit  staff  members  in  the  field  were 
advised  that  documents  which  they  re- 
quested that  were  releaseable  to  «i8  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  so-called  ground  rules 


had  to  be  dispatched  to  Washington  for  de- 
partmental clearance.  By  early  May  1970, 
only  four  of  13  documents  which  were  re- 
quested by  your  staff  members  on  January 
38,  1970,  had  been  released  to  them  in 
BlanUa. 

"Our  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
*  *  *  which  la  similar  to  a  letter  that  we 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  illus- 
trates one  of  our  many  attempts  to  resolve 
our  access-to-records  problems.  Tlie  reply 
from  DOD  •  •  •  characterizes,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  attitude  of  DOD  during  our  review. 
"Although  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  information  upon  which  to  base 
this  report,  we  are  not  certain  that  we  have 
the  full  story.  In  view  of  the  restricted  ac- 
cess to  records,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
the  agency  may  have  withheld  information 
which  is  pertinent  to  our  study." 

Following  our  review  in  the  Philippines  we 
initiated  a  study  of  United  States  assistance 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Thailand.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  conditions  previously  ex- 
perienced, the  Comptroller  General  on  June 
36.  1970.  wrote  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  State  citing  the  problems  experienced 
In  the  Philippines  review,  requesting  that 
they  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the  lengthy 
screening  process,  and  citing  the  scope  and 
authority  for  our  review  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  the  scope  of  our  review  will  be 
broad  enough  to  permit  our  representatives 
to  investigate  all  matters  concerning  the  re- 
ceipt, disbursement,  and  application  of  pub- 
lic funds  related  in  any  way  to  our  relations 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Thailand.  Pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  Section  313  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1931.  31  U.S.C.  54.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
will  be  requesting  oiBclals  in  your  Depart- 
ment for  access  to,  and  when  we  consider 
necessary,  copies  of  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  or  records  In  the  custody  or  control 
of  your  Department  which  we  believe  may 
contain  information  regarding  the  powers, 
duties,  activities,  organization,  financial 
transactions,  and  methods  of  business  re- 
lated to  the  scope  of  the  review." 

Unfortunately,  we  have  experienced  sim- 
ilar problems  In  obtaining  access  to  docu- 
ments required  for  our  review  of  assistance 
to  Thailand. 

In  connection  with  processing  our  report 
on  the  Review  of  the  Military  Assistance 
Training  Program  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  International  Security  Affairs,  in 
a  letter  dated  September  35,  1970,  stated: 

"Similarly,  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  permit  to  go  unchallenged  that  sec- 
tion of  the  report  concerning  complaints 
that  the  OAO  auditors  were  hindered  and  de- 
layed In  their  efforts  because  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  denied  them  access  to  5  year 
MAP  planning  data  and  to  Inspection  and 
evaluation  reports  known  as  PEO  rej>orts. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  custom,  tradition 
and  precedent  have  decreed  that  Informa- 
tion of  such  internal  nature  will  not  be  dis- 
closed outside  the  Executive  Branch  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the  re- 
lationship of  superior  and  subordinate,  an 
understanding  was  also  reached  a  number 
of  years  ago  between  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  planning  data  and  Inspector  type 
reports  would  not  be  provided.  The  Depart- 
ment Is.  therefore,  both  surprised  and  cha- 
grined over  the  fact  that  the  OAO  would  en- 
deavor to  make  such  an  Issue  over  these  spe- 
cific categories,  an  issue  which  had  been  re- 
solved years  ago." 

A  copy  of  this  Department  of  Defense  let- 
ter was  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Department. 

In  transmitting  our  report  to  the  Chalr- 
n^n  the  Comptroller  General  took  note  of 
this  Department  of  Defense  letter  and  ad- 
vised as  follows: 
"In  regard  to  the  Department's  position 


concerning  the  aocesa-to^eoords  matters 
discussed  In  the  report,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  never  reached  such  an  under- 
standing with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
To  the  contrary,  we  have  always  maintained 
that  we  are  entitled  by  law  to  have  access 
to,  and  the  right  to  examine,  all  records  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  compo- 
nent commands  that  we  consider  pertinent 
to  the  matter  or  subject  under  review. 

"The  inspection  and  evaluation  reports 
referred  to  in  the  Depratment  of  Defense 
letter  are  management  reports  prepared  by  a 
program  evaluation  group  of  the  Unified 
Command  Headquarters.  We  have  always  re- 
garded complete  access  to  reports  of  this 
type  as  necessary  In  order  for  us  to  carry  out 
the  responslbUltles  we  have  to  the  Congress." 

The  policy  of  the  executive  branch,  with 
re^>ect  to  release  of  information  to  the  Con- 
gress, was  aet  forth  by  the  President  in  a 
Menaorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies,  on  March  34, 
1969.  as  follows: 

"The  policy  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congressional  requests  for  infornuitlon.  While 
the  Executive  Branch  has  the  responsibility 
of  withholding  certain  information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  be  Incompatible  with 
the  public  Interest.  This  Administration 
will  Invoke  this  authority  only  In  the  most 
compelling  circumstances  and  after  a  rigor- 
ous inquiry  into  the  actual  need  for  Its  ex- 
ercise. For  those  reasons  Executive  privUege 
win  not  be  used  without  specific  Presidential 
approval." 

Althoxigh  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  Indicate  in  their  directives  that  It  Is 
their  policy  to  provide  maximum  cooperation 
and  assistance  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  we  have  found  It  quite  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  Information  which  we  need  to  con- 
duct our  reviews  relating  to  foreign  assis- 
tance activities. 

In  our  discussions  with  departmental  of- 
ficials, they  have  frequently  stated  that  the 
documents  or  Information  being  withheld 
are  not  releasable  to  the  OAO  because  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  review,  examination,  or  disclosure 
would  seriously  impair  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  or  other- 
wise prejudice  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  access  to  documents  including  Infor- 
mation and  debates  used  In  formulating 
policy  decisions  would  seriously  hamper  a 
candid  exchange  of  views  within  the  agency, 
and 

(3)  access  to  Information  on  future  plan- 
ning would  not  be  appropriate  because  It 
has  not  received  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  been  presented  to  the  Cong^ress. 

Notwithstanding  our  difficulties  In  the 
past  we  will  continue  to  press  for  Informa- 
tion we  think  is  necessary  for  .us  to  have  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  our  pre- 
pared statement.  Mr.  Duff  and  I  will  be  glad 
CO  answer  questions. 


NORTH  VIETNAM'S  PEACE 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  latest  North 
Vietnamese-Vietcong  peace  proposals  at 
the  Paris  talks.  The  focus  of  that  atten- 
tion has  been  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  have 
seized  upon  the  POW-MIA  issue  as  a 
propaganda  tool.  The  POW  Issue  was 
only  one  of  seven  terms  offered  by  the 
Commimists. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnist  Kenneth  Crawford   offered   an 
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analysis  of  the  total  pricetag  of  the  Com- 
munist propoeals.  Mr.  Crawford's  anal- 
ysis Is  Indeed  worthy  of  close  scrutiny 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  for  us  not 
to  rush  into  throwing  away  our  bargain- 
ing position. 

The  POW  issue  has  become  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  Indochina.  It 
has  become  even  more  tragic  in  light  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietccmg  at- 
tempts to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  laying 
down  Impossible  terms  for  a  peace  set- 
tlement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Crawford's  column  be  printed  ir  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
asf(ri.lows: 

Tkz  Stcxp  Asking  Pkics  at  Pakis  fob  U.S. 
"SxTaaxNDxa" 

What  *'^j*"rt  Nguyen  Binh  handed  the 
United  States  delegation  in  Paris  was  not  a 
AamiLTui  tot  luiooodltional  surrender.  It  was 
a  demand  for  surrender  on  condition  that 
the  VS.  pay  for  the  privilege  of  surrendering. 
The  Vietcong  asking  prloe  was  on  its  face 
was  unconscionable.  Unless  marked  down. 
President  Nixon  could  not  possibly  pay  It. 
No  American  President  oould. 

Ambassador  David  Bruce  made  this  quite 
clear  at  laat  week's  formal  seeaioxi  but  failed 
to  lure  the  Ccnununlsts  into  more  private 
talks  to  find  how  muob.  If  any.  markdown 
oould  be  negotiated.  "Hie  Communists  like 
the  protrnganda  odds. 

Theypropoaed:  (1)  That  all  American  mili- 
tary peraonnM  and  equipment  be  removed 
from  Vietnam  by  next  Jan.  1.  and  meanwhile 
that  hostilities  be  suspended  and  Vletnaml- 
mUon  dlsoontlnued;  (3)  that  the  Thleu  re- 
gime in  Saigon  be  dumpied  in  favor  of  an  in- 
terim ooalltlon,  including,  ot  course,  the 
Vletoong,  to  conduct  elections;  (3)  that  the 
U.S.  bear  "full  reaponslblllty"  for  war  dam- 
age In  Noitb  and  South  Vietnam,  thus  ac- 
cepting as  an  oUlgation  the  payment  of 
reparations.  The  only  conoeaaioa  the  V.C. 
made  wem  an  undertaking  to  free  XJJB.  pris- 
oneta  of  war. 

To  accept  these  condltlone  would  be  to 
turn  Soutb  Vietnam  over  to  the  Oonmiunlats 
lock,  fltock  and  barrel,  with  Oamranh  Bay 
and  other  such  installattons  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  It  would  be  to  proclaim  that 
thousands  of  Americans  have  fougbt  and 
died  for  nothing  and  that  millions  of  dcrilan 
have  been  fiuahed  into  the  Mekong.  Many 
Americana  contend  that  this  is  wtiat  has 
happened  bvft  even  they  may  not  want  it 
proclaimed.  Given  a  ohanoe  to  tiUnk  it  over, 
most  Americans  would  find  this  hard.  If  not 
lnq>oealble,  to  swallow. 

Sen.  George  McOovem  and  others  who 
have  rushed  to  the  mlcrophonee  to  tvge  that 
the  admlnistnttlon  grab  at  the  Contntmlat 
offer  may  have  occasion  to  regret  their  im- 
petuousneM. 

So  far  public  opinion  has  not  had  much 
chance  to  take  form.  The  proposal  was 
thrown  on  the  table  in  Paris  just  as  the  long 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  was  starting,  when 
news  of  any  kind  commands  minimum  atten- 
tion. Moreover  the  news  media,  especiaUy 
radio  and  televUion.  have  taken  slight  noUce 
of  six  of  Madam  Binh's  seven  points — those 
which  dangle  the  price  tag.  And  the  Nixon 
administration  has.  perhaps  wisely,  withheld 
analytical  guidance  pending  "clarification" 
of  the  terms. 

Madam  Binh's  point  one — the  offer  to  re- 
lease U.S.  prisoners  of  war  gradually  as  VS. 
military  personnel  and  arms  are  withdrawn 
— has  diverted  attention  from  the  conditions 
in  points  two  through  seven.  And  even  theae 
six  points  are  couched  in  cleverly  misleading 
language.  Elections  are  to  be  fair.  Democracy 
is  to  prevail.  The  Vietnamese  will  settle  their 


own  differences  amicably.  There  will  be  no 
reprisals.  Vietnam,  happily  reunified  in  due 
course,  will  be  a  netitral  nation,  on  good 
terms  with  aU  the  world.  Including  the  U.S. 

This  is  the  kind  of  lang\»ge  the  Commu- 
nists have  used  to  make  this  kind  ot  promise 
to  every  nation  they  have  overrun  and  sub- 
jugated since  the  .Second  World  War.  Go 
back  to  the  Soviet  plan  for  "freeing"  Poland, 
one  of  the  earliest  victims,  in  1946,  and  the 
same  combinations  of  plausible  words  will 
be  found.  What  they  meant  then  is  what  they 
mean  now — ^that  the  country  promised 
autonomy  is  to  have  satellite  status,  that 
v^at  is  called  democracy  will  be  dictatorship 
and  that  what  Is  called  freedom  will  be  ty- 
ranny. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Vietcong 
brethren  meant  to  use  the  American  prison- 
ers of  war  as  hostages,  exacting  as  high  a 
price  as  possible  for  their  release.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  played  into  their  hands,  up  to  a  point, 
by  emphasizing  the  prisoner  issue  for  his 
own  purposes.  Even  so,  the  price,  now  tt»t 
it  has  been  stated,  is  staggering.  Concern 
for  the  prisoners,  who  have  never  received 
the  treatment  normal  under  the  Geneva 
conventions,  whose  camps  have  never  been 
subject  to  Inspection  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  is  highly  emotional.  The  Com- 
munists have  exploited  It  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Not  only  did  Madam  Binh  vrrap  her  condi- 
tions in  it  but  Le  Due  Tho,  the  highest 
ranking  North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  tied  a 
bow  on  it  by  stating  in  an  interview  that 
point  one  in  her  proposal  was  separable  from 
the  other  points.  The  VS.  oould.  he  said, 
accept  the  prlsoner-for-wlthdrawal  deal  and 
leave  the  political  settlement  fc*  later.  This 
changed  nothing,  though  It  was  represented 
as  an  Important  concession.  The  North  Viet- 
namese would  naturally  be  happy  to  settle 
their  score  with  the  South  once  the  South 
had  been  reduced  to  impotence  by  the  wlUi- 
drawal  not  only  of  U.S.  personnel  but  of  the 
guns  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  behind. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Nixon  adm'nistra- 
tion  is  handling  Madam  Binh's  offer  as  a 
break  in  the  Paris  stalemate  meriting  explo- 
ration. Le  Due  Tho  has  been  at  pains  to  say 
that  the  Ccxnmunist  position  is  "fiexlble." 
There  are  even  some  Indications  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  working  through  secret  channels,  en- 
couraged the  Communists  to  make  their 
offer.  At  a  meeting  with  Republican  con- 
gressional leaders  on  June  16.  he  said  a  de- 
velopment that  would  make  the  Hatfleld- 
McGovem  end-the-war  legislation  moot  was 
Inunlnent  in  Parts. 

At  the  same  meeting  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President's  foreign-affairs  adviser,  urged  the 
legislators  not  to  throw  away  any  bargaining 
advantage  that  might  be  wrung  from  the  ad- 
ministration's refiisal  to  set  a  time  certain 
for  withdrawal  on  Its  own  initiative.  After 
all,  he  argued,  the  Communists  have  loet 
700,000  to  800.000  men  in  the  war.  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  loos  of  10  mUllon  by  the  VS.. 
given  the  population  differential,  and  were 
themselves  war-weary. 

Perhaps  Lealie  H.  Oelb,  coordinator  of 
the  team  that  produced  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, is  right  when  he  says  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  a  civil  conflict  that  can't  be  com- 
promised and  must  be  won  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  Communists  are  obviously  as- 
suming that  they  have  won  and  are  demand- 
ing the  victor's  spoils  even  though  South 
Vietnam  remains  unconquered. 

Mr.  Nixon's  alternative,  if  he  falls  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  grant  terms  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  the  UjB.  and  to  South 
Vietnam,  is  to  proceed  with  Vletnamlzation. 
gradually  withdraw  American  forces  and 
then  continue  to  supply  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese with  enough  arms  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  holding  their  own  while  trying  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  with  the  North.  Unless  the 
Communists  modify  their  terms  more  drasti- 


cally than  they  seem  disposed  to  do,  this  Is 
what  he  most  likely  will  do. 


POWERPLANTS  IN  THE  FO'DR 
CORNERS  AREA 

li^.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
May  of  this  year  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  hdd  Add 
hearings  to  investigate  the  ooal-flred 
powerplants  in  the  "4  comers"  area. 
During  these  hearings  the  committee 
heard  nearly  200  witnesses.  To  comple- 
ment the  oral  testimony,  I  have  also 
received  a  tremendous  amount  of  mail 
from  people  concerned  about  the  luotv- 
lem  in  the  "4  comers"  area. 

One  of  the  letters  which  I  received  is 
a  very  interesting  and  thought/ul  letter 
from  Dr.  Charles  G.  Wllber.  Dr.  Wilber 
is  chairman  of  the  department  al  xodLogy 
at  Colorado  State  University  and  has 
devoted  much  of  his  academic  career 
to  scientific  researdi  dealing  with  the 
impact  of  electric  power  development  in 
the  West 

I  believe  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  scientist  of  Dr.  Wilber's  caliber 
states  that— 

There  is  no  reason  that  the  operation  at 
these  power  generating  plants  cannot  be 
made  compatible  with  appropriate  conoeni 
for  environm«xtal  quality. 

It  is  encouraging  to  me  to  have  such 
an  opinion. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Wilber's  thinking.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  of 
June  2,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 

CoLOXAOO  St  ATX  UNrvExarrT. 

Fort  Colltna.  Colo. 
Hon.  GoaooN  Allott. 
Senate  Oiflce  Building, 
WtuMnffton,  D.C. 

DxAx  SxNAToa  AixoTT :  May  I  ask  you  and 
your  committee  who  have  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
electric  generating  plants  in  the  Weet  give 
some  consideration  to  the  items  I  wish  to 
present  in  this  letter. 

I  submit  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
public  press  has  seen  fit  to  give  overwhelm- 
ing attention  to  the  views  and  statements 
of  the  negative  environmentalists.  I  have 
failed  to  see  a  proper  reporting  of  thought- 
ful and  documented  statements  and  opin- 
ions presented  by  environmentalists  who  are 
also  realists. 

May  I  present  what  I  think  are  satisfactory 
qualifications  to  permit  me  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  First  of  all  I  am  actively  engaged  in 
scientific  research  dealing  with  the  impact 
of  electric  power  deveK^ment  in  the  West. 
I  am  not  presenting  you  with  any  promis- 
sory or  any  suggestions  of  need  for  ftirther 
research.  I  am  presenting  you  with  the  fact 
that  I  am  actively  engaged  In  this  kind  of 
research  here  and  now  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. My  Involvement  includes  detailed 
studies  of  the  environmental  impact  of  coal- 
fired  electric  generating  plants  on  the  weat- 
em  slope  of  Colorado.  My  research  also  In- 
cludes the  detailed  evaluation  of  the  environ- 
mental intact  of  any  potential  oU  shale  de- 
velopment on  the  western  slope  of  Colo- 
rado. I  have  been  engaged  In  environmental 
biological  research  for  some  30  some  years, 
both  as  a  civilian  scientist  and  as  a  federal 
civil  servant. 

One  large  contribution  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem is  my  book  on  "The  Blologloal  Aspects  of 
Water  Pollution"  published  by  the  Charles 
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C  Thomas  Company.  It  has  been  Interesting 
to  me  to  note  the  large  number  of  non-bl- 
ologlsta  and  "instant  eoologlsts"  who  have 
been  given  more  than  their  share  of  the  pub- 
lic press  In  reference  to  power  developments 
In  the  West. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  tnoontrovertlble  that  a 
power  crisis  Is  facing  the  United  States.  I 
have  studied  this  matter  quite  thoroughly. 
I  have  become  convinced  that  the  American 
people  want  the  kinds  of  things  that  require 
additional  power.  I  see  no  indication  that  the 
great  msitsf  of  the  American  public  wish  to 
forego  sutBclent  amenities  to  permit  us  to 
decrease  our  ptower  requirements.  Moreover, 
It  Is  evident  that  from  the  technological  and 
economical  point  of  view  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment Just  Is  not  feasible  at  this  time. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  must  have  addi- 
tional electrical  power.  Coneequently  we 
must  work  out  a  program  to  Insure  that  we 
have  this  power.  This  working  out  will  re- 
quire certain  kinds  of  "trade-offs".  Some  as- 
pects of  the  environment  will  necessarily  be 
modified.  Other  aspects  of  the  environment 
can  probably  be  improved  in  a  positive  way. 

The  statement  that  there  should  be  a 
moratorltffii  on  the  construction  of  electri- 
cal power  plants  In  Colorado  is  Irresponsible 
and  simi^y  has  little  sclenttfle  data  to  sup- 
port It. 

I  was  particularly  concerned,  in  reading 
the  news  releases  on  the  hearings,  aixnit  the 
reported  testimony  of  Lane  E.  Klrkpatrlck 
who  is  listed  as  the  technical  secretary  of 
the  Colorado  Air  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mission. He  is  reported  to  have  suggested 
that  we  m  the  United  States  should  de- 
pend on  fusion  energy  for  our  shorter  nm 
needs  for  electrical  power.  This  type  of  tech- 
nology (hameaslng  the  hydrogen  bomb 
tyi)e)  Just  is  not  in  the  books  at  the  mo- 
ment. This  type  of  technology  is  a  generation 
away  from  us.  In  the  meantime  we  need 
power. 

Again  it  is  reported  that  Klrkpatrlck. 
speaking  for  the  Commission,  suggested  that 
the  effluent*  from  Four-Comers  power 
plants  will  emit  more  sulfur  dioxide  than 
one  finds  in  Chicago  or  New  York.  It  is  fur- 
thermore reported  that  he  suggests  that  the 
emissions  will  be  seven  tlmee  as  much  as 
emitted  In  Los  Angelea.  Unfortunately  Klrk- 
patrlck seems  to  be  unfamUlar  with  the 
meteorology  of  the  West.  The  environmental 
situation  of  the  Weet  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  unique  sltuatloti  In  Los  An- 
gtiee  or  the  strange  situation  In  New  York 
City  or  In  Chicago. 

Klrkpatrlck  is  also  reported  to  have  ad- 
dxeased  hlmeelf  to  the  matter  of  state  and 
federal  legialaUon  to  prevent  so-caUed  en- 
vironmental scars  caused  by  strip  mining  <^>- 
eratlons.  If  one  Is  Interested  In  humane  val- 
ues, the  strip  mining  of  ooal  is  the  safest  and 
least  harmful  to  workmen's  health  of  any 
of  the  mining  methods  we  know.  Certainly 
underground  mining  la  dlssstrous  for  the 
poor  men  who  have  to  go  down  and  dig  the 
holes.  Strip  mining  has  a  record  of  low  acci- 
dent rate  and  low  adverse  effects  on  health. 
In  the  West  there  is  no  reason  to  have  per- 
manent scars  as  a  result  of  strip  mining  op- 
erations. Some  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
Klrkpatrlck  are  uninformed.  It  is  reported 
that  he  wants  Uwb  which  would  require  the 
saving  and  restoring  of  top  soil.  In  the  West 
this  idea  could  be  questioned  on  many 
grounds. 

First  of  all  one  wonders  how  far  down  the 
top  soil  by  lato  could  be  defined.  Secondly, 
one  Is  not  impressed  with  the  high  quality  of 
the  top  soil  in  the  western  part  of  Colorado 
anyway.  In  some  instances,  the  turning  ow 
of  a  mountain  exposes  a  kind  of  substrate 
which  may  be  more  usef\il  for  refaabilitaUon 
of  the  land  and  what  was  originally  there. 
In  addition,  Klrkpatrlck  is  reported  to  have 
asked  for  the  replanting  of  a  strip  area  with 
"nattiral  vegetation";  whatever  natural  vege- 


tation means  In  the  West  which  has  been 
intensively  graced  and  ciUUvated  for  a  wide 
variety  at  agricultural  needs  U  not  clear.  If 
ha  means  we  should  try  to  grow  the  prlckly- 
pear  cactus  or  some  of  these  thln^gs  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  to  disagree  with  blm. 

Uay  I  submit  ait  this  point  that  my  own 
studies  are  intimately  lnv<Hved  with  tbe 
matter  of  rehabilitation  <a  strip  areas  in  the 
West.  It  Is  rather  Interesting  to  note  tlMA 
ss  far  as  I  have  any  record  Klrkpatrlck  has 
never  discussed  wltii  ate  aziy  of  tbe  luUque 
rehabilitation  problems  of  atrip  land  In 
Colorado. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  reaworMnhle 
regulations  of  a  more  general  sort  we  can 
develop  tbe  power  resources  so  bady  needed 
by  our  Nation  and  at  the  same  time  save 
parts  of  the  envlronmenit  that  urgently 
require  saving.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  natural  resources 
must  be  used  for  human  voelfare.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  say  that  we  will  not  develop 
additional  power  and  then  be  faced  with 
the  fact  that  babies  wUl  be  denied  Incu- 
bators; sick  Individuals  wUl  be  denied  kid- 
ney machines;  persons  In  111-healtb  wUl  be 
denied  proper  air  conditioning,  and  the  like. 
I  cannot  see  tba/t  this  type  of  thinking  leads 
to  anything  but  disaster. 

My  dear  Senator  may  I  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Zoology  at  Colorado  State 
University  in  addition  to  having  an  active, 
vigorous  research  program  going  on  directly 
related  to  the  environmental  Impact  of  power 
developments  has  submitted  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  a  major  research  pro- 
pKisal.  on  an  Interdisciplinary  plan,  which 
would  permit  us  to  get  detailed  documented 
answers  to  many  of  the  concerns  that  I  am 
sure  you  have  and  all  of  us  from  the  State  of 
Colorado  have  concerning  power  develop- 
ments. At  the  moment  we  have  beard  nothing 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  on 
this  proposal.  However,  we  are  confident  that 
Its  Intrinsic  merits  should  Insure  Its  being 
funded.  We  have  involved  In  our  proposal 
persons  from  all  the  various  disciplines  which 
could  possibly  be  brought  Into  an  evaluation 
of  power  developments.  Economists,  sociol- 
ogists, city  planners,  political  scientists,  law- 
yers, biologists,  chemists,  physicists,  en- 
glneets,  and  businessmen  all  have  a  part  to 
play  In  this  program  that  we  have  submitted 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  this  proposal  will  be  supported  In 
such  a  way  that  we  can  give  answers  of  a 
■positive  nature  to  decision-makers  to  help 
them  arrive  at  the  best  possible  decdslons. 
Our  goal  In  this  is  not  to  end  up  with  a 
recommendation  for  more  research.  Our  goal 
is  to  end  up  with  specific  items  which  can  be 
used  in  the  decision-making  process. 

May  I  submit  to  you,  respectfully,  the  plea 
that  your  committee  (and  other  committees 
like  yours)  not  give  undue  weight  to  testi- 
mony, opinions,  and  statements  made  by  the 
Instant  environmentalists.  Many  of  these 
Individuals  certainly  have  good  Intentions, 
but  are  not  Informed.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  these  individuals  are  using  the  en- 
vironmental fad  to  implement  some  of  their 
pet  sociological  schemes.  In  other  words  I  do 
queaticMi  the  motives  of  some  of  these  Indi- 
viduals. 

We  must  also  realize  that  we  have  in  our 
midst  a  significant  number  of  "eco-freaks". 
These  individuals  are  slmUar  to  the  "needle- 
freaks"  one  encounters  in  the  drug  abuse 
world.  The  "needle-freak",  when  he  cannot 
get  a  hard  drug,  will  inject  almost  anything; 
he  has  a  compulsion  about  getting  a  needle 
Into  his  vein  and  squirting  something  Into 
his  body.  By  the  same  token  the  "eco-freak " 
wUl  grab  on  to  any  idea  no  matter  how  ridic- 
ulous and  far  out  If.  in  his  mind,  it  bears 
some  relation  to  environmental  ecology  as 
he  defines  his  words.  He  then  will  push  these 
matters  to  their  ultimate  absurdity.  Among 
some  of  these  absurdities  are  the  recom- 
mendation that  all  homes  make  their  own 


soap  out  of  bacon  drippings  and  lye;  In  the 
process  theee  same  people  recommend  that 
we  mix  this  mess  in  an  electric  blender. 

May  I  also  refer  to  conunents  made  on  the 
possibility  of  severe  mercury  pollution  re- 
sulting from  coal-fired  power  plants  in  the 
West.  This  type  of  scare  taoUc  Is  proper  for 
scientists  to  use.  Apparently  a  chemist,  Roy 
Craig  of  Durango,  has  questioned  the  relia- 
bility of  mercury  analytical  methods  for  coal. 
It  is  true,  in  our  personal  experience,  that 
coal  Is  difficult  to  analyze.  The  organic  ma- 
terial causes  some  complications.  However, 
we  have  been  able  to  analyze  Colorado  coal 
quite  successfully  for  mercury  content.  We 
find  that  It  contains  generally,  a  relatively 
low  amount  of  mercury.  Across  the  United 
States  the  mercury  content  of  coal  varies  in 
wild  fashion  from  somewhere  aroiind  .01 
parts  per  million  mercury  up  to  as  high  as 
30  parts  per  million  mercury.  In  Colorado^  in 
our  experience,  coal  runs  less  than  .1  part 
per  million  mercury.  I  think  it  unfair  to 
discuss  the  horrible  details  of  frank  mercury 
poisoning  in  the  same  breath  one  Is  discuss- 
ing the  possible  mercury  hazard  from  power 
plant  smoke  stacks.  This  type  of  mixed  think- 
ing Is  hardly  appropriate  for  an  objective 
scientist. 

Btey  I  point  out  to  you  that  we  here  In 
this  department  are  actively  engaged  In 
monMorlng  the  mercury  In  our  western  en- 
vironment and  in  evaluating  the  mercury 
movement  into  the  environment  from  already 
existing  power  plants.  To  date  we  have  no 
evidence  which  would  support  the  grave  pre- 
diction of  doom  which  some  of  your  witnesses 
implied.  Over  a  period  of  some  years  we  may 
find  items  of  concern  which  (hen  should  be 
handled  In  a  proper  scientific  manner. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does  have 
a  task  force  which  will  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  of  all  the  factors  Involved 
In  a  power  plant  development  program,  may  I 
ask  that  he  have  at  least  one  scientist  on 
that  task  force  who  Is  actively  and  per- 
sonally Involved  in  research  «iJong  these  lines. 
It  seems  ridiculous  that  all  kinds  of  dogmatic 
statements  are  accepted  from  individuals  who 
have  at  best  a  hearsay  relationship  to  what  Is 
actually  going  on  in  the  power  Industry  and 
In  biology  as  relived  to  power  plant  develop- 
ments. 

If  there  is  an  interest  in  your  office  to  know 
specific  individuals  who  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  authoritatively  about  the  inter- 
relationship of  biology  and  power  plant  de- 
velopment In  Colorado,  I  certainly  can  give 
you  a  list.  I  will  Include  for  your  considera- 
tion three  persona  in  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity who  are  actively  week-in  and  week-out 
working  out  scientific  details  on  power  plant 
development  as  related  to  the  ecology  of  the 
West:  Dr.  Charles  O.  Wllber,  Professor  of 
Zoology;  Dr.  Edward  B.  Reed,  Professor  of 
Zoology;  Dr.  Stephen  O.  Martin,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Zoology,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Berg, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy;  all  these  in- 
dividuals are  at  Colorado  State  University: 
all  these  individuals  are  dally  Involved  In  spe- 
cific studies  related  to  power  development. 

Among  these  studies  are  the  rehabilitation 
and  revegetation  of  strip  lands  in  the  West; 
the  effect  of  cosl-flred  power  plants  on  vege- 
tation of  the  West;  the  effect  of  coal-fired 
power  plants  on  the  aquatic  biology  of  west- 
ern lakes  and  streams;  toxlcologlcal  implica- 
tions of  power  plant  operation  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  Colorado;  and  similar  spwclfic  data. 

I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  this  rather  long 
letter.  I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
conclusions  and  opinions  which  I  hope  you 
and  other  committees  will  consider: 

1.  National  power  needs  are  clearly  docu- 
mented and  must  be  met  In  a  reasonable 
fashion. 

2.  Because  of  the  unique  quality  and 
quantity  of  coal  resources  of  the  West  and 
especially  in  the  State  of  Colorado  It  seems 
Inevitable  that  a  significant  number  of  coal- 
fired  electric  generating  plants  will  be  put 
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Into  operation  In  the  western  regions  of  Colo- 
rado. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  that  the  operation  of 
these  power  generating  plants  cannot  be 
made  compatible  with  appropriate  concern 
for  environmental  quality. 

4.  Negative  and  cavalier  attitudes  toward 
human  needs  for  power  cannot  be  made  a 
serious  part  of  the  decision-making  process. 

5.  Legislators  and  administrators  who  will 
form  the  eventual  decisions  should  insure 
that  they  have  the  first  hand  opinions  of  sci- 
entists who  are  actively  engaged  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  In  research  on  the  ecological  im- 
pact of  power  developments. 

6.  Most  forward  looking  industrial  leaders 
have  already  shown  a  willingness  to  recognize 
environmental  quality  as  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  decision-making  process.  These 
industrial  leaders  merit  the  strong  support  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  and  other  responsible  re- 
search scientists  at  Colorado  State  University 
are  ready  and  willing  to  serve  as  advisers  and 
consultants  to  persons  in  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  on  matters  dealing  with  the  eco- 
logical Impact  of  power  plant  development. 
Cordially  yours. 

Chaklbs  Q.  WIL3ZB.  Ph.  D., 

Chairman  and  Professor. 


SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AND  TROOP 
WITHDRAWAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  sel- 
dom has  one  norted  a  more  thoughtful 
and  constructive  series  of  observations 
than  those  made  by  the  majority  leader 
as  written  up  by  Arthur  L.  Gavshon  last 
Thursday  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  reducing  U.S.  military  foixes  in  Eu- 
rope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July.  1971] 

CAPAcmr  To  Resist  Poe  Questioned — Mans- 

nxLD  Weighs  OI  Ccts 

(By  Arthur  L.  Gavshon) 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
served  notice  that  he  will  probably  renew 
this  year  his  drive  to  slash  the  U.S.  fences 
in  Europe. 

Mansfield  said  he  was  aiming  at  gradually 
reducing  the  300,000-man  force  to  about 
one  division,  or  about  60,(XX)  men,  by  the 
mid- 1970b. 

Tbe  Montana  Democrat  said  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  7th  Army  In  Europe 
has  become  questionable,  with  its  soldiers 
beset  toy  problems  of  "drugs,  race  and  field 
comforts." 

"The  7th  Army  Is  caught  In  the  middle," 
he  said  in  an  interview.  Ahead  of  it  are  the 
Russians.  Behind  it  are  their  dependents. 
They're  worried  about  both. 

"In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Roman  Le- 
gions were  easily  able  to  hold  a  line  along 
the  River  Rhine — until  they  brought  their 
families  along.  Then  they  became  leas  alert 
and  more  domesticated.  This  is  what  the  7th 
Army  has  become.  Their  capacity  to  resist 
must  be  questionable  the  moment  their  fam- 
ilies are  on  the  scene." 

Mansfield  acknowledged  that  his  proposals 
would  lower  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war, 
but  he  stressed  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
7,000  U.S.  tactical  nuclear  weapons  which 
U.S.  forces  have  deployed  throughout  Eu- 
rope. 

"The  United  States  is  shouldering  a  lop- 
sided burden  it  cannot  afford,"  he  said. 

Laat  May  the  Senate  defeated  a  Mansfield 
proposal  for  halving  Amerloan  fbrces  In 
Euitipe  by  the  end  of  1971,  but  only  after 
the  Nixon  administration  had  launched  an 


extraordinary  bipartisan  campaign  against 
Mansfield. 

Ottwr  points  made  by  Mansfield  in  a  ques- 
tion and  anmrer  tntervlerw  on  Tuesday: 

Q.:  Preds^y  when  and  bow  do  you  ex- 
pect to  revive  yt>\ir  move  in  the  Senate  for 
cutting  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe? 

A.:  ROtaMy  this  year.  In  May  w«  used  a 
sledgehmntner  to  make  a  dent  in  the  tiUnk- 
ing  not  only  c^  tbe  administration  but  also 
of  the  Europeans  who  should  realize  things 
cannot  go  on  much  longer  like  this. 

Q.:  What  do  you  intend  asking  for  next 
time? 

A.:  Tlie  aim  will  be  to  press  for  a  gradu- 
ated reduction,  over  a  period  of  time,  in  the 
size  of  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Perhaps  down 
to  two  divisions  withdn  a  given  period,  then 
working  down  to  President  Eisenhower's  old 
idea  of  keeping  a  single  division  In  Europe. 

Q. :   In  what  timeaode? 

A.:  By  around  the  middle  of  tthe  decade — 
1976  or  thereabout.  Times  are  changing.  It's 
up  to  Americans,  and  Europeans,  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  at  this  decade. 

Q.:  What  in  your  view  are  these  realities? 

A. :  The  TJS.  Is  maintaining  too  many 
troops  there  and  is  shouldering  a  lopsided 
bvu-den  It  cannot  afford.  T%ie  Europeans  have 
restored  their  economies.  The  Deiitschmaj-k 
Is  strong.  The  guilder  is  strong.  The  pound 
sterling  seems  to  be  strengthening.  But  the 
dollar  Is  less  strong.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
the  commitment  any  longer. 

Q.:  But  i8n*t  it  true  Europeans  are  doing 
for  themselves — for  Instance  pitching  In 
with  an  extra  bllUon  dollars  worth  of  defense 
effort  over  the  next  five  years. 

A.:  An  extra  $200  million  a  year  Is  far  too 
little.  The  Europeans  know  It.  We  know  It. 
The  direct  dollar  cost  to  the  U^S.  of  sup- 
porting our  forces  In  Europe  in  1970  was 
•1.731  bimon. 

Q.:  What  do  you  say  to  the  argument  that 
cutting  back  now  would  weaken  the  position 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  NATO,  Just 
when  the  Soviets  are  showing  an  Interest 
In  negotiating  balanced  force  reductions? 

A.:  Russia  already  Is  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage with  troops  in  East  European  coun- 
tries like  Poland,  Hungary,   Czechoslovakia. 

Q. :  But  how  can  you  reconcile  cutting  U.S. 
forces  when  NATO  member -states  promised 
to  make  no  unilateral  wlthdrawsils? 

A. :  Unilateral  withdrawals  already  have 
taken  place  by  the  French,  Porttiguese,  (Ca- 
nadians. The  late  President  de  Gaulle  did  so 
after  warning  us  of  his  Intentions  for  three 
years.  Yet  we  went  on  building  NATO  pipe- 
lines and  other  installations  In  France  and 
were  caught  short. 

Q.:  Who  among  the  Europeans  do  you 
think  could  do  more? 

A.:  For  a  start,  the  Germans  should  do 
more.  It  is  true  some  Europeans,  on  both 
sides,  would  not  like  a  strong  Germany  to 
rise  again.  The  Germany  of  today  is  not  the 
same  as  the  old  Germany.  There  are  many 
safeguards  In  the  Bast  as  well  as  West — 
against  that  sort  of  revival. 

Q. :  Unless  Europe  raises  more  conventional 
forces  a  cutback  of  the  U.S.  garrison  would 
lower  the  threshold  of  nuclear  war.  You 
are  prepared  for  that? 

A.:  Yep.  There  are  7,000  American  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  already  deployed  In 
Europe.  They  have  a  deterrence  for  the 
other  side.  In  addition,  modem  transporta- 
tion could  swiftly  bring  reinforcements  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States  in  a  grave 
emergency. 

Q.:  You  remain,  then,  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  need  for  big  U.S.  cutbacks  and  soon. 

A.:  Of  course.  But  I  don't  think  I  am 
against  NATO.  I  am  for  It  and  always  have 
been.  But  NATO's  changed  since  1949  Just 
like  everything  has  changed  in  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  NATO  used  to  be  a 
shield.  Today.  It's  a  symbol.  And  a  symbol 
does  not  need  so  many  troops  and  depend- 
ents. 


SALE  OP  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  ROYALTY  OIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  25,  1971,  car- 
ries a  brief  story  which  denxxxstrates 
how  ridiculous  our  oil  policy  has  become. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
pnqx)6ed  regulations  reguiiln£  royalty 
oil  produced  in  tbe  Federal  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  to  be  sold  to  refiners  with 
less  than  30,000  bcurels  per  day  of  capac- 
ity a;t  the  prevailing  price  in  the  area, 
plus  a  1 -percent  (>ayment  to  the  De- 
partment for  handling  charges.  Tills  is 
supposed  to  ease  the  difficulty  some  small 
refiners  have  had  in  obtaining  domestic 
crude  oil. 

One  estimate  is  that  these  provlskms 
might  make  as  much  as  100.000  barrels 
per  day  of  oil  available  to  small  refiners. 
I  should  emphasize  that  this  would  not 
mean  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
crude  oil,  since  the  Federal  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  is  supposed  to  operate  at 
the  maxiniuin  efficient  rate. 

Even  though  there  appears  to  be  a 
shortage  of  crude  oil  for  small  refiners, 
the  State  of  Texas  just  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  July  production  of 
crude  oil  would  be  reduced  by  70.000  bttf- 
rels  per  day  from  the  June  level.  At  the 
same  time,  the  production  of  crude  oil 
is  running  well  below  capacity  in  Louisi- 
ana. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  ask  why  these  two 
States  cOTitinue  to  curtail  production 
when  small  refiners  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase sufficient  crude  oil. 

The  pr(^x>6ed  rule  would  permit  the 
small  refiner  who  purchases  the  Outer 
Continenfaal  Shelf  oil  to  excdiange  it  for 
other  oil  actually  used  in  his  refinery.  But 
why  cannot  the  small  refiner  purchase 
oU  directly  instead  of  going  through  the 
intricacies  of  exchanges?  TWs  appears  to 
be  a  clear  illustration  of  noncompetitive 
marketing — a  situation  in  which  an  alert 
antitrust  division  should  take  immedi- 
ate, though  overdue,  action. 

The  1 -percent  brokerage  required 
from  the  small  refiner  adds  insult  to  in- 
jury. With  gulf  coast  oil  at  about  $3.60 
a  barrel,  the  dif^MsiUon  of  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day  would  mean  that  small  com- 
panies would  be  paying  over  $1.3  million 
a  year  to  Secretary  Morton,  the  oil 
broker.  This  Is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
allocation  system,  which  is  conducted 
without  fees,  and  the  special  tax  advan- 
tages of  the  integrated  companies. 

Finally,  I  think  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are  a  testimonial  to  the  need  to 
end  market  demand  prorationing  by  sus- 
pending the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act. 


ADDICTION  OF  U.S.  FORCES  IN 
VIETNAM  TO  HEROIN 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  weeks 
now  the  press  has  been  full  of  reports 
about  how  10  percent  of  the  American 
forces  in  Vietnam  are  addicted  to  heroin. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  July  6 
Washington  Post  carries  a  United  Press 
International  report  which  should  help 
to  halt  such  irresponsible  talk. 

Tests  now  being  administered  in  Viet- 
nam indicate  that  the  10-percent  figure 
may  be  about  five  times  too  high.  It  ap- 
pears  that  perhaps   2   percent  of   the 
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soldiers  are  suffering  from  heroin  addic- 
tion. 

Former  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy 
once  noted  that  anything  repeated  three 
times  In  the  media  becomes  a  fact.  The 
10-percent  addiction  was  such  a  fact.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  report  will  slay  the  fact 
with  a  fEu;t. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  en- 
couraging   report    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
war  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two  Pr»CKKT  DKPA«T1NC  ViKTNAIf TESTS 

IifDiCATS  OI  HKXoor  AoDicnoN  Low 

Saicon. — Initial  results  of  new  tests  devised 
to  weed  out  and  rehabilitate  the  heroin 
addicts  among  homeward-bound  OIs  indicate 
an  addiction  rate  of  only  3  per  cent,  military 
sources  said  today. 

Previous  estimates  of  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  In  the  UJ3.  force  in  Vietnam  ranged 
to  10  per  cent  or  even  higher. 

But  some  experts  question  the  effective- 
ness of  the  tests.  Outside  observers  have  re- 
ported that  some  OI  addicts  have  slipped 
through  the  net  despite  the  tests  and  others 
have  passed  them  by  "drying  out" — breaking 
their  drug  habit — temporarily. 

Nevertheless,  military  sources  said  that, 
based  on  the  findings  of  urinalysis  testing  of 
about  6,000  servicemen  since  the  new  tests 
were  put  into  effect  June  18,  drug  usage  is 
Is  well  below  feared  levels. 

Military  officials  said  that  nationwide  crack- 
downs OQ  narcotics  distribution  here  and 
an  increasing  number  of  soldiers  volunteer- 
ing for  mllltary-nm  amnesty  programs  could 
be  major  factors  In  reducing  the  number  of 
heroin  users  before  they  were  tested  at  the 
end  of  their  year's  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  Ootnmand  has  declined  to  issue 
official  figures  on  the  new  drug-detecting  pro- 
gram In  order  to  provide  a  more  balanced 
picture  over  a  longer  term. 

Three  specially  developed  macblnee  were 
fiown  to  Vietnam  last  month  for  the  start 
of  a  pro^Tun  to  test  every  serviceman  or 
woman  leaving  the  war  theater.  A  second 
more  precise  test  is  given  any  person  with 
a  positive  reading. 

Confirmed  users  of  opiates — heroin,  opium 
or  morphine — are  placed  in  quarantine  in 
Vietnam  for  between  five  and  seven  days  and 
then  flown  to  the  United  States  in  medical 
evacuation  aircraft  for  up  to  another  six 
week's  rehatollltatloaat  military  installations. 

Drug  users  are  not  punished  and  findings 
are  not  placed  on  a  OI's  service  record, 
though  they  are  listed  on  medical  records. 

President  Nixon  announced  the  medical 
tests  for  hcmeward-bound  OIs  as  part  of  a 
worldwide  anti-drug  campaign.  Congres- 
sional reports  indicated  that  more  than  10 
percent  of  U.S.  troops  might  be  using  heroin 
in  Vietnam  where  the  white  powder  is  close 
to  lOO  percent  pure  and  is  cheap  enough  to 
be  within  reach  of  any  soldier. 

Military  sources  said  the  number  of  troops 
arrested  by  U.S.  authorities  in  Vietnam  on 
heroin  charges  was  a  record  675  out  of  a  total 
of  1,065  servicemen  apprehended  for  drug 
violations  in  May. 

More  than  1,500  soldiers  voluntarily  en- 
tered the  command's  drug  amnesty  and  reha- 
bilitation plan  In  June,  sources  said,  the 
highest  since  the  drive  was  launched  In 
January. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  PORE- 
CASTS  SMALLEST  FOREIGN  TRADE 
SURPLUS  IN  34  YEARS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  disturbing  to  note  that,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  9,  the  Commerce  Department  is 


projecting  a  U.S.  trade  surplus  of  about 
$500  million — the  lowest  surplus  since 
1937. 

If  imports  increase  more  than  expected 
and/or  exports  advtuice  less  rapidly,  the 
Commerce  Department  warns  that  even 
the  slim  surplus  "could  disappear  and 
the  balance  turn  Into  a  deficit." 

For  years,  substantial  surpluses  in  our 
balance  of  trade  were  helpful  in  offset- 
ting a  portion  of  the  deficit  in  our  over- 
all balance  of  payments.  Now  it  appears 
we  will  have  deficits  added  to  deficits, 
with  no  relief  in  sight. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Smaixbst  Fobcon  Trade  StTRPLUs  Since  1937 

FOEECAST    rOR     1971     BT    COMICERCE    DEPART- 
MENT 

Washincpton. — The  U.S.  this  year  is  likely  to 
register  its  slinunest  foreign  trade  surplus 
since  1937,  the  Commerce  Department  said. 

An  article  in  the  department's  publication 
Commerce  Today  forecast  that  the  merchan- 
dise trade  surplus  in  1971  will  drop  to  about 
(600  million  from  $3.7  billion  a  year  earlier 
This  would  be  the  smallest  surplus  since  the 
$365  million  in  1937.  officials  said. 

The  department  estimated  that  exports  will 
rise  about  7%  to  8%  this  year  from  the  $42.66 
billion  In  1970,  when  they  registered  a  14"^, 
Increase.  Imports  are  seen  rising  13%  to  14'"r 
from  $39.96  billion  a  year  earlier,  when  an 
1 1  %  rise  was  registered. 

For  the  past  two  months,  the  U.S.  has  run 
a  trade  deficit  totaling  almost  $420  million. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  the 
trade  surplus  totaled  only  $11.1  million,  down 
from  the  $1.08  billion  surplus  in  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  earlier. 

Nixon  administration  officials  had  Indicated 
the  1971  surplus  was  likely  to  drop  below 
$3  billion.  In  its  largest  projection,  the  Com- 
merce Department  warned  that  even  the 
estimated  $500  million  surplus  "could  dis- 
appear— and  the  balance  turn  into  a  deficit — 
If  imports  increase  more  than  expected  and/ 
or  exports  advance  less  rapidly." 

The  department  said  lower  foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  products  "stems  from  the  slacken- 
ing pace  of  economic  activity  in  Japan  and 
the  European  Economic  Community,"  or 
Common  Market.  Conversely,  the  "resump- 
tion of  economic  expansion  in  the  U.S.  Is 
contributing  to  buoyancy  in  imports,"  the 
article  added. 


CONVERSION  OP  2-YEAR  BASIC 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE  PROGRAMS  TO 
M.D.  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  significant  amount  of  discussion 
over  the  past  year  about  our  health  care 
crisis  and,  in  particular,  the  health  man- 
power shortage. 

One  of  the  more  economic  ways  of  In- 
creasmg  the  supply  of  M.D.'s  in  our 
country  would  be  to  convert  2-year  basic 
medical  science  programs  to  full-fledged 
M.D.  degree-granting  programs. 

S.  934,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Health 
Professions  Act,  includes  an  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  authorizing  funds  for 
the  conversion  of  those  2-year  schools, 
making  it  possible  to  graduate  more  than 
400  additional  M.D.'s  each  year. 

One  of  the  2-year  programs  which 
would  be  affected  by  my  amendment  is 
a  basic  medical  science  program  at  Brown 
University.  Recently,  in  the  Brown  Uni- 


versity Alumni  Bulletin,  Mr.  Selig  Oreen- 
berg,  medical  writer  for  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  discussed  at  length  the 
questions  facing  Brown  University  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  convert  to  a  full- 
fiedged  medical  school.  The  article,  I 
believe,  would  be  of  enormous  interest  to 
those  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
medical  education.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Where  Does  Brown's  Medical  Prooram  Go 

From  Here? — ^To  A  Fuix-Fledoed  Medical 

School? — Or  Phased  Out  Entirelt? 
(By  Sellg  Qreenberg) 

Brown  University's  pioneering  medical 
science  program,  now  in  its  eighth  year  and 
at  the  crossroads  of  decision,  is  confronting 
both  the  University  and  the  Rhode  Island 
community  at  large  with  a  challenging  Issue. 

The  issue,  in  two  sentences,  is  this: 

Should  Brown  and.  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent, the  Rhode  Island  community  make  the 
required  commitment  of  resources  for  con- 
version of  the  six-year  medical  science  pro- 
gram into  a  full-fledged  medical  school  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  University's  educational  re- 
sponsibilities, help  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
physicians,  and  raise  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  medical  care  in  this  state? 

Or  should  the  existing  program,  which  now 
Includes  more  than  180  students  and  alre«uly 
has  contributed  materially  not  only  to  the 
level  of  medical  oare  in  Rhode  Island  but 
also  to  the  University's  academic  stature,  be 
reduced  in  scope  or  phased  out  entirely? 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  second  alternative 
seems  unthinkable,  and  the  University  is 
now  engaged  in  a  fax-flung  exploration  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  flrst  option. 

The  feasibility  study  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Brown  Corporeitlon  which  voted  last  De- 
cember that  It  "recognized,  and  in  principle 
accepted,  the  need  and  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity program  In  medical  education  to  in- 
clude the  gjrantlng  of  the  M.D.  degree." 

Brown  planners  have  In  mind  a  medical 
school  with  a  seven-year  program  from  fresh- 
man year  In  college  to  awarding  of  the  M.D. 
degree,  thereby  saving  a  year  from  the  tra- 
ditional length  of  medical  education.  The 
practicability  of  developing  such  a  school  Is 
currently  being  explored  on  two  levels — on 
campus,  to  determine  the  impact  on  the  edu- 
cational balance  and  flnanclal  condition  of 
the  University;  and  off  campus,  to  clarify 
the  potential  conunltment  of  the  aSlll&ted 
hospitals,  the  federal  and  state  governments, 
foundations,  and  other  private  sources  of 
support. 

Arriving  at  a  decision  will  clearly  not  be 
easy,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  made  within  the  next  year 
or  so.  It  Is  all  the  more  essential,  therefore, 
that  Brown  alumni,  on  whose  understanding 
and  flnanclal  support  the  University  so 
heavily  depends,  gain  some  insight  into  the 
multi-faceted  questions  Involved. 

What  makes  the  challenge  for  Brown  par- 
ticularly formidable  is  that  It  must  exert 
leadership  In  an  enterprise  of  great  com- 
plexity in  which  it  cannot  exercise  complete 
control. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  full  medical  program 
can  be  undertaken  only  within  a  framework 
that  win  preserve  the  University's  academic 
and  fiscal  commitment  to  excellence  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  education.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  medical  edu- 
cation is  such  that,  while  Brown  must  as- 
sume the  overall  responsibility  for  a  medical 
school.  Its  financial  participation  will  have 
to  be  outweighed  by  that  of  the  aflUlated 
hospitals  and  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments. This  win  of  necessity  involve  a  con- 
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slderable     splintering     of     Judgment     and 
control. 

All  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of 
precision  at  the  monient  is  that  expansion  of 
an  MX). -granting  program  will  probably  re- 
quire the  addition  of  about  25  new  faculty 
positions — an  Increase  of  nearly  one-fourth 
In  the  present  faculty  complement,  and  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  costs  would  have 
to  be  borne  by  the  hospitals  and.  ultimately, 
by  the  community.  According  to  some  tenta- 
tive estimates,  the  additional  cost  to  the 
University  could  range  anywhere  from  one 
to  two  million  dollars  a  year.  But  the  op- 
tions Involved  in  the  kind  of  program  which 
may  eventually  emerge  are  so  broad  that  no 
definite  cost  conclusions  are  possible  at  this 
point. 

Prom  the  onset  of  the  medical  science  pro- 
gram, It  was  Brown's  decision  to  operate  It 
on  restricted  funds,  raised  for  that  specific 
purpose.  In  such  a  manner  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  woiild  not  consume 
resources  otherwise  available  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  whole.  But  in  actual  practice  it 
has  apparently  been  difficult  to  adhere  fully 
to  this  principle.  President  Donald  F.  Hornig 
said  recently  that  the  medical  program  was 
rapidly  approaching  a  point  of  becoming  a 
severe  financial  drain  on  the  rest  of  the 
University.  In  dLscvissIng  the  matter  at  a  fac- 
ulty meeting.  Dr.  Pierre  M  Gallettl.  chair- 
man of  the  Division  of  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences,  said  that  the  principle  of 
oj>eratlng  on  restricted  funds  has  worked 
"moderately  well,  up  to  this  point."  but  with 
significant  question  marks  and  major  un- 
certainties for  the   future. 

But  whatever  the  costs  may  turn  out  to 
be,  competent  opinion  both  within  and  out- 
side the  University  leans  heavily  toward 
the  view  that  both  for  Its  own  sake  as  a 
top-notch  educational  institution  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  community  which  provides 
It  with  tax  advantages  Brown  must  meet 
this  challenge  head-on. 

Brown's  medical  educational  program, 
which  was  launched  In  1963  and  leads  to  the 
award  after  six  years  of  the  degree  of  master 
of  medical  science,  has  from  the  start  had 
a  number  of  unique  features.  But  while  the 
passage  of  years  has  underscored  the  sound- 
ness of  most  of  these  features,  it  also  has 
undermined  the  validity  of  some  of  them. 

The  essential  Ingredients  of  the  program, 
which  Is  more  ambitious  In  scope  than  a 
regular  premedlcal  course  and  combines  aca- 
demic rigor  with  currlcular  flexibility,  are: 

Emphasis  on  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
physical  sciences,  with  Integration  of  biology 
and  medicine,  along  with  electlves  In  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  at  an  ad- 
vanced level:  exposure  of  students  from  the 
freshman  year  on  to  the  clinical  problems 
of  patient  care  in  the  aflUlated  hospitals;  and 
Individual  experience  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  knowledge  through  thesis  rese«u-ch. 

Its  inclusion  in  the  fabric  of  the  college 
and  of  the  graduate  schort.  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  traditional  separate  administra- 
tive entity  of  a  medical  school. 

The  operation  of  the  clinical  component 
through  a  consortliun  of  community  hos- 
pitals, as  distinguished  from  a  single  uni- 
versity-controlled medical  center,  in  which 
the  university  retains  primary  responsibility 
for  education,  the  hoepitals  have  primary 
responsibility  for  patient  care,  and  both  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  research  programs. 

The  five  Brown-aflUlated  hospitals  are 
Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  Miriam.  Paw- 
tucket  Memorial,  and  Providence  Lylng-In. 
Butler  Hospital  also  has  applied  for  affiliation 
and  Is  expected  to  play  an  important  role 
In  the  development  of  the  psychiatric  phase 
of  the  medical  education  program. 

The  experience  to  date  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  fundamental  ap- 
proaches decided  upon  almost  a  decade  ago 

All   of  those  awarded  master's  degrees  in 
the  first  two  graduating  classes  of  tie  sU- 
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year  course  have  scored  well  above  the  na- 
tional average  in  the  medical  college  adnUs- 
slon  tests  and  have  transferred  at  the  third- 
year  level  to  medical  schools  of  the  highest 
standing  for  completion  of  the  work  toward 
an  M.D.  degree.  And  the  concept  of  integrat- 
ing medical  education  within  the  structure 
of  the  University  was  heartily  endorsed  last 
October  in  the  Carnegie  Commission's  report 
on  "Higher  Education  and  the  Nation's 
Health." 

The  medical  science  program  has  been 
since  its  inception  an  integral  part  of  the 
University.  There  is  no  separation  of  faculty 
Insofar  as  the  operation  of  the  Division  of 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  is  concerned. 
Programs  in  undergraduate  biology.  In  med- 
ical science,  and  in  graduate  biology  are 
pointedly  planned  and  executed,  thereby 
avoiding  the  redundancy  that  might  other- 
wise occur.  This  arrangement  permits  a 
stronger  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  and 
the  development  of  Interrelated  courses  in 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  It 
broadens  the  vistas  of  medical  scientists  and 
at  the  same  time  offers  them  greatly  ex- 
panded areas  for  effective  service  in  helping 
their  non-medical  colleagues  to  deal  with  the 
issues  of  population  control,  environmental 
fwllutlan,  the  stress  of  urban  living,  and 
other  Important  social  problems.  It  has  made 
possible  a  number  of  ambitious  research  proj- 
ects and  several  new  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams with  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
engineering,  and  sociology. 

The  operation  of  the  Brown  program's  clin- 
ical component  through  a  consortium  of 
community  hospitals  alref^ly  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
health  services  and  their  organization  in  the 
Greater  Providence  area.  So  novel  was  this 
concept  when  it  was  first  Implemented  that 
It  led  to  a  delay  of  nearly  two  years  in  the 
program's  accreditation  by  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  But  by  now  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
and  federal  health  agencies  have  all  come 
around  to  the  view  that  now  medical  schools 
should  whenever  possible  operate  through 
community  hospitals. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some  changes 
In   the   program  have   become  Imperative. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Brown  faculty's 
eagerness  to  experiment  with  innovative  ap- 
proaches has  had  to  be  curbed  somewhat 
because  of  the  need  of  matching  the  more 
conventional  currlcular  requirements  of  the 
medical  schools  where  the  graduates  may 
want  to  transfer  to  complete  their  training. 
Secondly,  the  position  taken  lately  by 
national  study  commissions  and  federal 
health  agencies  is  that  two-year  medical 
science  schools  should  be  converted  as  soon 
as  possible  into  full  medical  schools. 

Concurrently,  there  have  been  some  funda- 
mental alterations  in  the  concept  of  medi- 
cine's tasks  and  goals. 

The  Brown  program  was  conceived  at  a 
time  when  the  general  public's  perspective 
of  medicine  was  that  of  unlimited  progress 
through  the  infusion  of  scientific  method 
and  technology.  In  its  extreme  form,  the 
mood  of  the  early  1960's  was  expressed  by 
the  simplistic  characterization  of  medical  re- 
search and  medical  practice  as  mutually  ex- 
cluding careers.  The  mood  of  the  1970'8  Is 
much  more  sober  and  focuses  on  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  the  nation's  health  care 
system  and  on  medicine  as  a  community 
service. 

There  Is  mounting  awareness  of  health 
mtmpower  shortages  and  concern  over  spiral - 
ing  costs.  It  is  increasingly  recognized  that 
the  personnel  shortages  and  the  gross  mal- 
distribution of  physicians,  which  has  virtual- 
ly denuded  urban  ghetto  and  rural  areas  of 
primary  health  care,  call  for  far-reaching  re- 
forms in  both  the  educational  process  and 
the  delivery  of  services.  The  heavy  reliance 


of  the  United  Stiwtes  on  foreign-trained 
physicians  underscores  the  failure  of  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  to  provide  for 
meeting  its  own  health  needs.  It  also  is  be- 
coming obvious  that  t2ie  lengthy  process  now 
required  for  transforming  a  high  school 
graduate  into  a  practicing  physician  must 
be  abbreviated. 

The  Bro»^l  planners  of  the  early  1960's 
were  quite  perceptive.  They  realized  from 
the  onset  the  need  for  providing  the  phy- 
sicians of  the  future  with  a  solid  scientific 
background  and  broader  social  perfective 
and  at  the  same  Ume  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween scientific  discovery  and  its  clinical 
application.  But  the  pressures  of  the  de^>en- 
Ing  medical  crisis  are  forcing  further  tailor- 
ing of  the  educational  process  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

There  is.  moreover,  no  assvirance  that 
graduates  of  the  six-year  course  can  continue 
to  transfer  to  regular  medical  schools.  The 
size  of  the  medical  science  classes  has  grad- 
ually grown,  and  some  of  them  now  range 
between  40  and  50  students.  The  feasibility 
of  transferring  that  many  students  to  medi- 
cal schools  is  seriously  in  doubt.  About  half 
of  the  medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  state-supported,  and  they  tend  to  favor 
their  own  residents.  So  do  many  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  Which  are  becoming  dependent 
on  state  subsidies  and  more  and  more  selec- 
tive In  their  admissions.  This  and  the  in- 
creasing reluctance  to  accept  tranfers  from 
two-year  schools  make  it  highly  questionahle 
whether  the  medical  science  program  can  be 
continued  In  its  present  form. 

Knowledgeable  opinion  is  that  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  Brown's  future  from  de- 
velopment of  a  full  medical  school  would  far 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  additional 
flnanclal  burden.  And  when  the  problem  is 
viewed  within  the  context  of  the  University's 
responsibility  toward  the  state  which  has 
nurtured  it.  the  case  for  proceeding  with 
such  development  becomes  all  the  more  over- 
whelming. 

As  one  of  only  seven  states  in  the  nation 
without  a  medical  school.  Rhode  Island  is 
encountering  mounting  difficulties  in  re- 
plenishing its  jjool  of  medical  manpower,  to 
say  nothing  of  expanding  that  pool  in  order 
to  raise  both  the  availability  and  quality  of 
health  care  services. 

Most  states  educate  about  50  per  cent 
of  their  own  physicians  while  the  remainder 
are  obtained  through  exchange  with  other 
states.  It  is  therefore  disadvantageous  for 
any  stal»  to  accept  In  its  medical  schools  a 
significant  nuntber  of  students  from  a  state 
thart  has  no  oapaoity  to  reciprocate.  Rhode 
Island's  position  as  a  deibtor  state  thus  limits 
the  opportunities  for  its  residents  to  attend 
medical  school,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  students  from  this  state  ac- 
cepted m  American  medical  schools  is 
nearly  50  per  cent  below  the  national 
average. 

Tt»  cumulative  effects  of  this  state  of  af- 
fairs already  are  ominous  and  are  likely  to 
become  even  more  aggravated  as  time  goes 
on — unless  Rhode  Island  ■cqulres  Its  own 
medical  school. 

"ITie  fact  that  fully  41  per  cent  oi.  the  phy- 
sicians newly  licensed  In  Rhode  IslfAd  In 
the  last  five  years  have  been  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools,  most  of  wfalcii  have 
much  lower  standards  than  those  prevailing 
in  this  country.  Is  regarded  by  competent 
observers  as  highly  (tlaturt>lng.  So  Is  the  fact 
that  130  of  the  353  interns  and  residents 
currently  on  the  house  staffs  of  lUiode 
Island  hospitals  have  been  educated  abroad. 
Foreign-trained  doctors  now  account  for  30 
per  cent  at  the  state's  pool  of  physicians. 
And  the  Increasing  difficulties  encountered  by 
Rhode  Island  residents  seeking  to  enter 
American  medical  schools  are  resulting  In 
an  ever  greater  dependence  on  foreign  med- 
ical schools  by  college  graduates  from  ttUs 
state. 
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tlnua.  tba  a«iUMuitty  a(  pHoary  oata  phy- 
In  Bboda  Island— and  partleululy 

at  tboaa  ■diwiwl  In  ttw  UaRad 
to 


Ifadloal  aebooU  aarra  to  ramady  local  pby- 
Mdan  ibortacaa  In  two  waya— ^  dlraetly 
produdnc  MJD.'a  for  aarrtoa  In  tb«  plaoa 
when  tboy  ara  aducaltod.  and  by  aotlof  aa 
a  "T— *  In  attractlnff  to  tha  ana  oonpatamt 
phyaleUna  wtto  would  not  eoma  otharwlaa. 
Thaaa  dooton  bolatar  tlia  nxunbor  and  qual- 
ity of  hoapltal  cllnleal  atafla.  thanby  an- 
ttmnMng  tlM  daalnbiUty  of  IntamitUpa  and 
raa<aane1aa  Thla,  in  turn,  balpa  aipand  tba 
local  pool  at  madlcal  manpowar,  ilnea  eloaa 
to  M  par  oant  at  phyatdana  looata  parma- 
nantly  In  tlia  area  of  tlMir  raatdancy  traln- 
iDf.  Fhyiiclan  abotagaa  alao  an  oountar- 
aotad  by  preatlm  a  local  nxMW  for  mad  teal 
adueatton  and  thua  atlmulatlnc  young  paople 
in    Xbm    oonununKy    to    anter    oaratra    in 


>T«u  In  Ita  praaan*  llmKad  form.  Brown'a 
btomadlcal  proBram  baa  bad  oonaldarabla 
Impact  on  tba  quality  of  madlcal  can  in 
Rboda  laland  by  attraotlnc  to  ttaa  atata  a 
number  of  dlatlnfulahad  medical  apec<alla»e 
and  leaeartbara  wtM>  an  filUng  full-time  po- 
altlODa  in  ttie  afllltatart  boapltala  and  alao 
bold  UnlTvalty  faculty  appolntmanta.  Co- 
^KXMorad  by  ttie  UnlnrBlty  and  aoma  at  the 
boapHala  and  noiw  wM  on  tlie  way  toward 
implemantaftlon  an  )atnt  pi>o)aeta  for  kid- 
nay  dlalyala  and  tnnaplantatlnn  and  tor  a 
hlcb-anargy  ndlatlon  tberapy  aarrlee  for  tba 
traatmant  at  cancer.  In  both  at  thaaa  areaa 
now  have  to  go  for  Uaai 


Oonvarslon  at  the  Brown  program  Into  a 
full-ecale  medical  echool  would  lend  further 
Impetue  to  the  upgrading  at  the  caUber  at 
madleal  talent  In  Blkoda  Uand.  Dleccntlnu- 
azkoe  at  the  program,  on  the  other  baad. 
would  xinquaatkaiaMy  lead  to  loaa  of  aoma 
of  tha  talent  attraotad  hen  by  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tirarhlng  and  naaareh,  fuitbar 
aggratraftlag  the  atate'e  critical  medkal  man- 
powar  eltuatlon. 

The  plana  for  a  Brown  madlcal  achool  an- 
Tiei^  a  graduating  daaa  of  at  ieeet  M  atu- 
denta,  uaia^Miiiilliig  to  the  number  of  Rhode 
laland  phyilctana  Knt  erary  year  by  the  naitu- 
ral  proeeea  of  attrition  throu^  lattraiBant  or 
death  and  lay  amphaale  on  enrolling  a  larger 
propcrtloa  at  local  realdenta  than  an  rapra- 
aanted  In  the  TTnlvaratty  aa  a  whole.  In  line 
with  thla,  coMtderattoa  U  being  given  to  a 
eooperatlTe  program  wKh  the  UnlTaratty  at 
Bhode  Uand  and  Prorldesioe  OoUega  when- 
by  atudente  In  thaaa  Inatltotlona  could  be 
qualined  for  adndaalon  into  the  fourth  year 
at  the  Brown  program. 

The  coat  of  medical  educatlcn  is  figured 
at  a  minimum  of  $15,000  a  year  par  student. 
Much  of  the  coat  la  In  Iniaalmaiit  m  faculty. 
Since  moat  of  the  additional  faculty  mem- 
b«ra  win  be  beeed  in  the  r*'"-*'r«  hoqiltals, 
the  bulk  of  the  aalary  support  will  have 
to  come  from  tham.  to  be  darlTOd  partly 
from  endowment  funde  and  other  gifta  but 
coming  to  a  considerable  aartant  ftom  chargea 
for  patient  can.  The  Unlvaratty  will  be  n- 


sponalbla  for  the  fraction  of  faculty  oom- 
penaatlon  dlractly  aaaoclatad  with  Ita  own 
teaching  aeUvlttaa. 

Iieglalatvwi  for  luersaasil  federal  aid  to 
medteml  achooia  now  pending  in  Oongraaa  of  • 
fara  promlee  of  oonaldarabla  flnanrtal  help 
tram  thie  aouroe.  BCorts  alao  an  planned  to 
enlist  atete  aid.  While  Bhoda  laUad'a  aaren 
fiacal  crUa  makea  the  proapecta  of  auch  aid 
highly  problematic  at  the  moment,  the 
atate'B  atake  In  a  medical  achool  la  ao  great 
that  It  can  hopefully  be  preraUed  upon  to 
make  a  aubetantial  contribution.  Indeed,  a 
sxibetantlal  ocntrlbutton  by  the  etate  la  ab- 
aoluUly  saaentlal. 

All  In  all.  It  la  hard  to  aae  bow  Ihuau  can 
fall  to  face  up  to  an  enterpriae  ao  crucial 
for  nieeUng  urgent  community  neada  and 
ao  conalatent  with  tta  own  tradition  of  aca- 
demic leadership. 

Medical  manpower  U  admittedly  only  one 
element  in  a  complex  oompoood  which  In- 
oludea  organlsktlon  of  aamoea,  «iw^»w4m 
and  a  variety  of  other  facton  influencing 
the  quality  and  coat  of  health  can  aerrloea. 
But  the  provision  of  the  proper  number 
and  caliber  of  phyatdans  can  aeiiii  aa  a 
oatalyat  for  erolvlng  a  more  balanced  and 
effectln  health  can  system.  While  the  coat 
per  day  of  hoapltaliaaUon  U  llkdy  to  In- 
craaae  under  a  mon  Integrated  syatem,  the 
net  reault  could  be  a  lower  coot  per  lllneaa 
through  reduction  of  hospital  use  and 
shorter  duration  of  hoapltal  ataya. 

America's  \mlnrsltlaa  can  play  a  vital  role 
In  the  long  overdue  reform  of  our  medical 
can  ayatam.  "The  aeeentlal  elements  for 
medicine's  continued  growth,"  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Bducatlon  has  said, 
"can  only  be  found  In  the  university,  pro- 
vided the  university  eeea  In  medicine  uioique 
opportunltlea  to  obeerve  and  study  certain 
crucial  aspecu  of  the  natun  and  behavior 
of  man  over  and  beyond  the  men  teacJiIng 
of  skills  to  a  practicing  profeasicm." 


RATIFICATION  OP  OSNOCIDE 
TREATY  P06ES  NO  DANGER  TO 
JURISDICTION  OP  AMERICAN 
COURTS 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  whether  or  not  we  should 
ratify  the  huown  rights  oaoventlons.  we 
must  take  into  account  the  effect  that 
such  action  would  have  on  the  American 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

OppoieDta  of  passage  of  the  Intema- 
tknial  Ccnventlan  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  ot  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
have  suggested  that  by  making  genocide 
a  crime  under  international  law,  we  may 
be  altowing  a  court  with  intematlocal 
Jurisdiction  to  usurp  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can courts  to  try  American  dtliens  for 
any  crime  that  falls  under  the  definition 
of  genocide.  But  this  is  simply  not  the 


Article  V  of  the  convention  states  that 
contracting  nations  should  enact  legis- 
lation "tn  acooftkuiee  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutions."  As  James  E.  Webb, 
former  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wrote 
to  President  Ttuman  on  this  subject  on 
June  16. 1949: 

lite  convention  doea  not  purport  to  n- 
quln  any  party  to  enact  such  Isglslatlon 
othei  alee  than  In  accordance  with  the  ooun- 
try's  constitutional  provlatona. 

Article  VI  contains  provisions  for  an 
international  tribunal  to  try  dtiaens 
"with  respect  to  thoee  States  accepting 
such  Jurisdiction."  There  is  presently  no 
such  tribunal,  as  Mr.  Wd)b  writes: 

Ifo  tntematlonal  trtbunal  Is  autbcrlaad  to 
try  anyone  for  the  crime  of  genodde. 


Even  if  there  were  such  a  court,  it 
would  take  a  special  and  sQiarate  act 
of  Congress  to  place  the  United  States 
under  such  Jurisdlotlon.  Thence,  this 
provision  poses  no  present  threat  to  the 
American  Jurisprudential  system. 

In  short,  the  United  States  could,  by 
ratlflcatian  of  this  convention,  plus  the 
enactment  of  spedflc  supplemental  legis- 
lation, make  genocide  a  crime  under 
domestic  law.  However,  until  such  sup- 
plemental legislation  is  passed,  genoddal 
acts  can  only  be  tried  under  ^i^ng  local 
laws  against  murder.  Ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  not  biterfere 
in  any  way  with  American  courts'  Juris- 
diction, nor  indeed  would  the  ratifica- 
tion of  any  of  the  human  rights  omven- 
tkms. 

All  of  these  points  are  detailed  in  for- 
mer Acting  Secretary  Webb's  letter  to 
President  Truman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statements  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  State, 

Washinffton,  D.C. 
The  PaaauiawT. 
The  White  HouMe: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  convention  on  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide, adopted  unanimously  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In  Parts  on 
December  B,  1948,  with  the  recommendation 
that  It  be  submUted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  oonTentlon  definee  genocide  to  mean 
certain  acts,  enumerated  In  article  n,  com- 
mitted with  the  intent  to  deatroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnioal,  racial,  or  n- 
llglous  group,  as  such.  Tbeee  acts  an  dis- 
cussed btiow. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  convention  is  the 
prevention  of  the  deetructlon  of  a  human 
group  aa  such.  The  first  reedution  of  the 
Oeneral  Aseembly  on  this  suhject.  0S(I), 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  niemhers  of  the 
United  Nations  on  December  11,  IMS,  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out  that — 

"Oenodda  is  a  denial  of  the  rl^t  of  ezlet- 
ence  c^  entln  human  groups,  aa  homicide  is 
the  danlal  of  the  right  to  Uve  of  Individual 
ttaaaan  beings." 

The  raeolutlon  also  pointed  out  that  geno- 
dde ahocka  the  consdenoe  of  mankind,  re- 
suUs  in  great  loeeea  of  humanity  and  U  con- 
trary to  moral  law.  Of  courae.  homicide  also 
U  shocking,  reeuHe  in  loeeea  to  humanity  and 
U  contrary  to  moral  law.  The  dlattnctlon  be- 
tween thoee  two  Crimea,  thenfora,  u  not  a 
dlffennoe  in  underlying  moral  prlnclplee,  be- 
cauae  in  the  caae  of  both  crlmee,  moral  prtn- 
dplea  an  equaUy  outraged.  Tbit  dlsUnctlon 
Is  that  In  homldde,  the  individual  Is  the  vic- 
tim; In  genocide.  It  la  the  group. 

The  General  Aaaembly  declared  In  thla 
raaotutlon  that  the  physical  extermination  of 
buman  groupa,  aa  auch,  la  of  auch  grave  and 
legitimate  International  oonoem  that  dvi- 
liaed  eodety  la  Justified  In  branding  genodde 
aa  a  crime  under  totem atlonal  law.  The  ex- 
termlnattan  of  enlln  human  groupe  Imiiaiza 
the  eelf-tasauiiallon  of  dvUlaatlon  Itaelf. 
l^M  recent  genoddal  acts  ocnunlttad  by  the 
NkaA  Oovamment  have  placed  heavy  burdens 
and  raaponalMlltlaa  on  other  oountrtee,  in- 
dudlng  our  own.  The  mllllona  of  doUan 
tpmax  by  the  united  Btatea  alone  on  refugaea, 
many  of  them  victlma  of  genodde,  and  the 
spedal  immigration  Uwa  deigned  to  take 
can  of  auch  unfCrtunataa  Uluatrate  how  gen- 
odde can  deeply  affect  other  states.  On  Sep- 
tember a,  IMg,  Secratary  of  State  IcarshaU 
autad  that— 
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"OovemmentB  whlcb  systematically  disre- 
gard the  rights  of  tbalr  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  reapcct  t^e  rights  of  other  nations 
and  other  people  and  are  likely  to  seek  their 
objectives  by  coercion  and  force  in  the  Inter- 
naticm&l  field." 

It  Is  not  surprteing.  therefore,  to  find  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
unanimously  declaring  that  genocide  la  a 
matter  of  International  concern. 

Thus,  the  heart  of  the  convention  is  its 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  genocide  requires 
International  cooperation.  However,  the  con- 
vention does  not  substitute  international 
responsibility  for  state  reaponslbUlty.  It 
leaves  to  states  themselves  the  bejsJc  obliga- 
tion to  proitect  entire  human  groups  in  their 
right  to  live.  On  the  other  hand  it  Is  designed 
to  Insure  intematlonai  liability  where  state 
responsibility  has  not  been  properly  dis- 
charged. 

TTie  convention  wm  carefully  drafted  and, 
Indeed,  represents  the  culmination  of  mors 
than  2  years  of  thoughtful  consideration  and 
treatment  in  the  United  Nations,  ss  the  fol- 
lowing important  steps  in  its  formulation 
demonstrate : 

The  Initial  Impetus  came  on  NovenJaer  2, 
1946.  when  the  delegations  of  Cuba.  India, 
and  F>anama  requested  the  Secretary-Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  to  include  In  the 
agenda  of  the  Oeneral  Aseembly  an  additional 
Item:  the  prevention  and  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  genocide.  The  Assembly  referred 
the  Item  to  ite  Sixth  (Legal)  Oommlt.tee 
for  study. 

At  its  flfty-flfth  plenary  meeting  on  De- 
cember 1.  I94fl.  the  Aseembly  adopted,  with- 
out debate  and  unanimously,  a  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  ite  Legal  Committee.  The 
resolution,  referred  to  above,  affirmed  that 
"genocide  is  a  orUne  under  international 
law,"  It  recommended  International  ooc^)er- 
atlon  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  genocide,  and,  to 
this  end.  It  requested  the  Elconomlc  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take the  necessary  studies  to  draw  up  a  draft 
convention  on  the  crime. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  a  draft  con- 
vention on  genocide  was  prepared  by  the 
ad  hoc  Committee  on  Oenoclde  In  the  spring 
of  1948.  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  representative  on  this  com- 
mittee. This  draft  was  again  discussed  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  In  July  and 
August  1948  In  Oeneva,  and  then  In  the 
Legal  Committee  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  at 
Its  third  regular  session  In  Paris,  where  again 
the  United  States  delegation  played  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  formulation  of  the  draft 
convention. 

On  December  9,  1948.  the  General  Assem- 
bly unanimously  adopted  the  convention  of 
outlaw  genocide,  which  was  signed  by  the 
United  States  2  days  later.  When  signing, 
the  United  States  representative  said  in  part  : 

"I  am  privileged  to  sign  this  convention  on 
behalf  of  my  Oovemment,  which  has  been 
proud  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  effort  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  this  convention 
Into    being."' 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Stetes 
considers  this  an  event  of  great  Importance 
In  the  development  of  International  law  and 
of  cooperation  among  stetes  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  practices  offensive  to  all 
civilized  mankind." 

Genocide  Is  a  crime  which  has  been  per- 
petrated by  man  against  man  throughout 
history.  Although  man  has  always  expressed 
his  horror  of  this  heinous  crime,  little  or  no 
action  had  been  taken  to  prevent  and  pun- 
ish It.  The  years  immediately  preceding 
World  War  n  witnessed  the  most  diabolically 
planned  and  executed  series  of  genocldal  acte 
ever  before  committed.  This  time  there  was 
to  be  more  than  mere  condemnation.  A  feel- 
ing of  general  revulsion  swept  over  the  world, 
and  following  the  war  manifested  Itself  in 
the  Oeneral  Assembly's  resolution  of  Decem- 


ber 194fl.  It  U  this  resolution  to  which  the 
Legal  Committee  gave  full  content  by  pro- 
viding the  Oeneral  Assembly  with  a  legal 
Instrument  deslfn^ed  not  only  to  prevent 
genocldal  acte  but  also  to  punish  the  guilty. 

The  genocide  convention  conteins  19  ar- 
ticles. Of  these,  the  first  9  are  of  a  substan- 
tive character,  and  the  remaining  10  are 
procedural  in  nature. 

The  preamble  Is  of  a  general  and  historical 
nature. 

Article  I  carries  Into  the  convention  the 
concept,  unanimously  afOrmed  by  the  Oen- 
eral Assembly  In  Ite  1946  resolution,  that 
genocide  is  a  crime  under  international  law. 
In  this  article  the  parties  underteke  to  pre- 
vent and  to  punish  the  crime. 

Article  n  specifies  that  any  of  the  follow- 
ing five  acte,  if  accompanied  by  the  intent 
to  destroy,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group,  consti- 
tutes the  crime  of  genocide: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group; 

( b )  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mentel  harm 
to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  Deliberately  Inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
Ite  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  In  part; 

( d )  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  group;  and 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another   group. 

This  article,  then,  requires  that  there 
should  be  a  specific  Intent  to  destroy  a  racial, 
religious,  national,  or  ethnical  group  as  such 
In  whole  or  In  part.  With  resi)ect  to  this 
article  the  United  Stetes  representetlve  on 
the  Legal  Committee  said : 

"I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  contends 
the  crime  of  genocide  and  the  crime  of 
homicide  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  If 
an  Individual  is  murdered  by  another  Indi- 
vidual, or  Indeed  by  a  government  official 
of  a  stete,  a  crime  of  homicide  has  been 
committed  and  a  civilized  community  will 
punish  It  as  such.  Such  an  act  of  homicide 
would  not  In  Itself  be  an  International  crime. 
To  repeat  the  opening  language  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  General  Assembly  of  Decem- 
ber 1946.  "genocide  Is  a  denial  of  the  right 
of  existence  of  entire  human  groups."  This 
remains  the  principle  on  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding. 

"However.  If  an  Individual  Is  murdered  by 
another  Individual,  or  by  a  group,  whether 
composed  of  private  citizens  or  government 
officials,  as  part,  of  a  plan  or  with  the  Intent 
to  destroy  one  of  the  groups  enumerated  In 
article  2,  the  International  legal  crime  of 
genocide  Is  committed  as  well  as  the  mu- 
nlclpal-law  crime  of  homicide." 

The  destruction  of  a  group  may  be  caused 
not  only  by  killing.  Bodily  mutilation  or  dis- 
integration of  the  mind  caused  by  the  im- 
position of  stupefjrlng  drugs  may  destroy  a 
group.  So  may  sterllzatlon  of  a  group,  as 
Rtay  the  dispersal  of  ite  children. 

Article  in  of  the  convention  specifies  that 
five  acte  Involving  genocide  shall  be  punish- 
able. These  five  genocldal  acte  are — 

(a)  The  crime  of  genocide  Itself. 

(b)  Conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 

(c)  Direct  and  public  incitement  to  codi- 
mlt  genocide; 

(d)  Attempt  to  commit  genocide;  and 

(e)  Complicity  In  genocide. 

The  parties  agree.  In  article  IV.  to  punish 
giillty  persons,  irrespective  of  their  stetus. 

In  article  V  the  parties  undertake  to  enact. 
"In  accordance  with  their  respective  consti- 
tutions." the  legislation  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
The  convention  does  not  purport  to  req\dre 
any  party  to  enact  such  legislation  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  the  country's  consti- 
tutional provisions. 

Article  VI  makee  it  clear  that  any  person 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  of  the 
five  genocldal  acte  enumerated  in  article  III 
shall  be  tried  by  a  court  of  the  stete  in  whoee 
territory  the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such 
International   penal   tribunal   as  may  have 


jurisdiction  with  re^>ect  to  thoee  states  ac- 
cepting such  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  oonunls- 
slon  in  American  territory  of  genoddal  acte 
would  be  tried  only  in  American  courte.  No 
International  trtbunal  is  authorized  to  try 
anyone  for  the  crlnte  of  genocide.  Should  such 
a  tribunal  be  established.  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  United  States  ratificaUon  of  any 
agreement  esteblishing  It  woiild  be  necessary 
before  such  as  agreement  would  be  binding 
on  the  United  States. 

By  artide  VII  the  parties  agree  to  extradite. 
In  accordance  with  their  laws  and  treaties, 
persons  accused  of  committing  genocldal 
acte;  none  of  such  acte  is  to  be  considered  a 
political  crime  for  the  purpoee  of  extradition. 
The  United  Stetes  representetlve  on  the  Legal 
Committee,  In  voting  in  favor  of  the  conven- 
tion on  December  2,  1948,  said : 

"With  respect  to  article  Vn  regarding  ex- 
tradition, I  desire  to  stete  that  xintll  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  shaU  have  en- 
acted the  necessary  legislation  to  implement 
the  convention,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stetes  to  sur- 
render a  person  accused  of  a  crime  not  al- 
ready extraditable  under  existing  laws." 

Existing  United  Stetes  law  provides  for  ex- 
tradition only  when  there  Is  a  treaty  therefor 
In  force  between  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
demanding  government.  Only  after  Congress 
has  defined,  and  provided  for  the  punish- 
ment of,  the  crime  of  genocide,  and  author- 
ized surrender  therefor,  will  It  be  possible  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  article  vn. 

Article  vm  recognizee  the  right  of  any  par- 
ty to  call  upon  the  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
under  the  Charter  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  any  of  the  acte  enumerated  In 
article  ni.  This  article  merely  afllrms  the 
right  of  the  United  Nations  to  call  upon  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  In  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  between 
the  parties  relating  to  the  Interpretetlon. 
application,  or  fulfillment  of  the  convention. 
Including  disputes  relating  to  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  stete  for  any  of  the  acte  enumerated 
In  article  III,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  when  any  party 
to  a  dispute  so  requeste. 

On  December  2,  1948.  in  voting  in  favor 
of  the  genocide  convention,  the  re{»«sente- 
tlve  of  the  United  States  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  before  the  Legal  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly: 

"I  wish  that  the  following  remarks  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record  verbatim: 

"Artide  IX  provides  that  disputes  between 
the  contracting  parties  relating  to  the  Inter- 
pretation, application,  or  fulfillment  of  the 
present  convention,  'Indudlng  thoee  relating 
to  the  responslbUlty  of  a  stete  for  genocide 
or  any  of  the  other  acte  enumerated  in  ar- 
ticle in,'  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  If  'responsibility  of  a 
stete'  Is  used  In  the  traditional  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  another  etate  for  injuries  sus- 
teined  by  nationals  of  the  complaining  stete 
In  violation  of  principles  of  international  law 
and  similarly,  if  'fulfillment'  refeie  to  dis- 
putes where  intereste  of  nationals  of  the 
complaining  stete  are  Involved,  these  words 
would  not  appear  to  be  objectionable.  If, 
however.  're^wnsibiliUee  of  a  atMte'  Is  not 
used  In  the  traditional  sense  and  if  these 
words  are  Intended  to  mean  that  a  stete  can 
be  held  liable  in  damages  for  Injury  inflicted 
by  It  on  Ite  own  nationals,  this  provision  Is 
objectionable  and  my  Oovemment  makes  a 
reservaUon  with  respect  to  auch  an  interpre- 
tetlon." 

In  view  of  this  stetement.  r  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  Ite  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification  of  the  convention — 
"with  the  understanding  thait  artide  DC  aball 
be  understood  In  the  traditional  sense  of  n- 
spoDslbillty  to  another  state  for  injuries  sua- 
talned  by  nationals  of  the  complaining  state 
in  violati<m  of  principles  of  international  law. 
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Bi^dutU  not  htt  irnilwitiiinil  ■■  mnairtng  that 
a  aUta  can  b*  IMld  Uable  In  damagaa  for  In- 
Jnrlaa  inflletad  by  R  on  tta  own  nattooala." 

Tba  ramalnlng  arOelaa  ara  prooadural  In 
nature.  By  article  XIV  the  oonTentlon  la 
to  b«  effective  for  an  Initial  parted  of  10 
yaara  from  tba  ilate  It  antan  Into  forae,  and 
tbereaftar  for  auooaaalTe  perloda  of  5  yean 
wltb  raapect  to  thoaa  Partlaa  which  have  not 
denounced  the  conTenUon  by  written  noti- 
fication to  the  Becretary-aeneral  of  the 
United  Natlona  at  laaat  6  montha  before  the 
expiration  of  tba  eunent  period. 

Article  XV  proTldaa  that  if  tbare  are  leaa 
than  10  partlaa  to  the  oonTentlon,  aa  a  reault 
of  danundatlona.  the  convention  ahall  oeaae 
to  be  In  force  from  tba  effaetlTe  date  of  the 
denunciation  which  reduoaa  the  number  of 
partial  to  leaa  than  16. 

Article  XVI  auth<vlaea  any  party  to  re- 
queat  rerlalon  of  the  conTentlon,  by  noti- 
fication In  WTltlnc  to  the  Secretary-Qeneral 
of  the  United  Natlona.  The  Oaneral  Aaaembly 
shall  decide  upon  the  atepa.  If  any,  to  be 
taken  In  reapect  of  such  requeat. 

It  la  my  firm  belief  that  the  Anterlcan 
people  together  with  the  other  peoplea  of 
the  world  wUl  haU  United  Statea  ratification 
of  thla  convention  aa  another  concrete  ex- 
ample of  our  repeatedly  afflrmad  determina- 
tion to  make  the  United  Natlona  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  foreign  policy  and  a  workable 
institution  for  International  peace  and 
security. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jamss  E.  Webb, 
Acting  Secretary. 


DEHUMANIZINO  TREATMENT  BY 
SOCIAL  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  source  of  many  of  the 
problems  we  face  today  can  be  traced  to 
social  engineers.  This  body  of  self-or- 
dalned  dlte  seem  to  have  a  common 
characteristic — a  compulsion  to  solve 
complex  social  problems  by  resort  to  ab- 
stractloDs,  theories,  and  ideologies.  This 
cloud-nine  approach  to  social  problems  Is 
one  In  which  words  and  concepts  are 
treated  as  realities — as  things  that  can 
be  comprehended  by  the  physical  senses. 
Pacts  are  loet  sight  of — commonsense 
Judgments  are  disregarded— human  be- 
ings are  transposed  Into  numbers  and 
ratkw — and  the  wUl,  widies,  choices,  and 
decisions  of  the  people  are  contemptu- 
ously and  canouBly  cast  aside  as  un- 
worthy iA  consideration. 

A  choice  example  at  this  malady  and 
its  effects  in  our  society  to  provided  by 
the  bnitaUtarlan  approach  adopted  in 
solutions  imposed  to  problems  Involved 
In   educating  our   chlldRn    in    public 

8Ch0(te. 

We  ta  the  Sooth  hav«  brnne  the  brunt 
of  defaumanixlng  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  insensltlTe  social  engineers  over  the 
past  few  years.  The  destructive  force  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wdfare  wrecking  erews  oontlnnes  to 
leave  havoc  in  their  wake  and  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  time  when  this  de- 
structive force,  will  have  spent  its  fury 
in  the  South.  When  ML  does,  we  in  the 
South  will  clean  up  the  wreckage.  Und 
up  the  wounds,  and  restore  meaningful 
educatlop  for  an  of  our  chfldren  in  an 
•t"w^>here  of  peace  and  hannooy.  Of 
thto  I  am  oonfldcBt. 

Mr.  PresldBnt.  I  am  leM  oonfldent  of 
liiat  may  happen  In  other  seetlons  of 
the  Natton.  Kvcn  now  the  social  engi- 


neers and  their  wrecking  crews  are  at 
work  In  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Joseph  Alsop.  an  astute  observer  with 
a  healthful  respect  for  facts  and  real- 
ities, comments  on  certain  aspects  of 
this  problem  In  hto  coliimn  published  in 
the  Washington  Poet  of  Monday,  July  12, 
1971.  In  the  process  he  has  a  few  choice 
words  for  American  InteUectual  liberal- 
ism, which  he  finds:  "finally  devoid  of 
any  Intdlectual  content  whatever;  for 
Intellectual  content  after  all  means  abil- 
ity to  face  and  deal  with  facts."  He  con- 
cludes that: 

There  are  only  two  remaining  American 
liberal  alogans:  Loae  the  war,  and  then  dla- 
azm  the  United  Statea. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Alsop's  column  is 
entitled  "Urban  Schools  Troubled."  That 
is  the  tragic  story  in  a  nutsheU.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

UaiAK    SCHOOLa   TaoXTBLI 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

If  you  want  to  know  where  we  now  stand, 
particularly  In  our  management  of  our  dire 
Internal  aodal  problems,  you  can  do  worse 
than  consider  the  following  set  of  facts: 

Item:  Last  June  17,  the  Pennsylvania  Caax- 
mlaalon  on  Human  Relations  peremptorily 
ordered  prompt,  total  deaegregatlon  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  school  systems, 
by  massive  Intra-dty  busing  If  need  be.  As 
of  today,  PhUadelphla's  schools  are  already 
above  80  per  cent  black. 

Truly  deaegregated  schooling  U  therefore 
Impossible  In  PhUadelphla.  In  addition,  on 
the  basis  of  all  past  experience  over  nearly 
twenty  years.  Philadelphia's  white  families 
with  children  to  educate  will  gradually  flee 
to  the  suburba.  So  Philadelphia  Is  almost 
certainly  condemned  to  end  as  a  near-ghetto 
city  with  a  soUd  black  school  system. 

Item:  This  is  the  present  condition  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Ironically  enough,  precisely 
because  of  the  deaegregatlon  order  of  10M. 
the  Washington  school  system  has  been  just 
about  solid  black  for  years.  It  is  deeply 
doubtful,  furthermore,  whether  Washington's 
black  children  today  get  any  better  educa- 
tion than  they  did  when  there  were  still 
white  children  In  white  public  schools.  And 
it  U  certain  that  the  clever  black  children— 
who  should  be  the  future  door-openen  for 
their  people — are  getting  a  much  worse  edu- 
cs«on  than  used  to  be  offered  in  the  wicked, 
segregated  days  art  Dunbar  High  School. 

Item:  The  'T*ew  York  Tlmee,"  which  at 
least  cannot  be  suspected  of  prejudice,  very 
btfatedly  conducted  two  recent  surveys  of 
the  results  of  deaegregatlon,  one  in  New  York 
City  and  one  in  the  nation.  The  New  Tm-k 
survey  told  of  schools  torn  "by  racial  fears 
and  reaentmant."  The  nationwide  survey 
spoke  grimly  of  "racial  polarisation,  dlsrup- 
tlona  and  growing  radal  tensions  that  some- 
times erupt  Into  violence." 

Item:  "The  few  rematna  of  this  country's 
unique  experiment  In  serious  school  Improve- 
maot  in  the  ghettos  are  In  New  York;  but 
they  are  now  llkaly  to  be  cleaned  away.  The 
mora  affective  schools  programa  has  long 
been  dying  for  ^vo  raaaooa.  It  bad  no  sup- 
port whatever  from  liberal  IntaUactuala. 

In  addlUoo,  liberal  edueatlaatata  vldoualy 
attacked  the  program,  when  it  still  had  some 
Juloa  In  It,  aa  a  "salf-fulfllllng  rationale  for 
segrmatsd  education."  This  Maa  In  turn  bl- 
aaad  certain  k»y  reporta  on  tba  program.  The 
program  had  lU  Malta,  btit  waa  fuU  of  the 
richest  promise.  Yet  the  faablonably  liberal 
reporta  spoke  only  of  the  faUuraa.  which 
could  have  been  swiftly  remedied  by  f*ttng 
tba  faulU. 


Item :  In  those  daya,  the  f  aablooaUe  Amer- 
ican liberal  preacrlpUon  was  not  schools  Im- 
proved by  simple,  practical  methods  calcu- 
lated to  teach  children  to  read  and  wrtte.  The 
faahlonaMe  [wescrlptlon  was,  instead,  "com- 
munity control."  "Hie  Adams  School,  in  this 
dty,  la  a  good  qiedmen  of  an  exjMrtinent  In 
community  control. 

That  Impeccably  fashionable  liberal,  for- 
mer Cbmmlssloner  of  Bducatlon  Harold  Howe, 
refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  aid  the  more  effec- 
tive scho<ds  In  New  York.  Meanwhile,  he 
found  fedenl  money  for  Adams  School.  And 
a  recent  report  In  The  Washington  PoeA 
shows  that  Adams  Schocd.  today,  la  an  edu- 
cational disaster  area,  while  ita  community 
contrtH  system  has  become  something  mighty 
cloee  to  a  financial  racket. 

Add  up  theae  items,  which  predict  the 
future  of  most  of  the  major  dttes  In  Amer- 
ica. What,  then,  do  they  mean? 

First  of  all,  and  very  obviously,  they  mean 
that  the  virtuous  American  liberal  sloganeers 
have  had  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick 
for  yean  on  end.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
"self  fulfilling  rationales,"  they  should  have 
been  beating  the  drum  for  massive  school 
improvement,  right  where  the  children  are  in 
school. 

When  improvement  comes — and  it  will 
have  to  come — It  wUl  be  very  expensive.  It 
will  require  enriching  education  from  a  vvcj 
early  age.  such  as  the  able  William  Rasp- 
berry has  just  written  about.  It  wlU  demand 
root  and  branch  effort  on  the  lines  of  the 
more  effective  schools  program.  But  If  equal 
justice  is  to  be  offered  to  America's  black 
minority,  the  Job  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  end. 

If  the  foregoing  record,  bulging  with  facts 
which  have  been  around  for  years,  also  has 
another  meaning.  It  means  that  American  in- 
tellectual liberalism  Is  now  finally  devoid  of 
any  Intellectual  content  whatever;  for  intel- 
lectual content  after  all  means  ability  to 
face  and  deal  with  facts  like  the  foregoing. 
Instead,  there  are  only  two  remaining  Amer- 
ican liberal  slogans:  "Lose  the  war,  and  then 
disarm  the  United  Statea." 


WILLFUL  PERPETUATION  OP  SEO- 
REOATION  CHARGED  TO  PHA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  recenUy 
the  XJB.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
charged  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration is  willfully  perpetuating 
segregation. 

As  news  story  reporting  on  the  Com- 
mission accusation  has  drawn  a  rejoindn* 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sion from  Mr.  Clement  P.  Hausman. 
president  of  Hallmark  Realty,  of  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Hausman's  letter  and  the  news  story 
from  the  June  10  Denver  Post  on  which 
it  is  based,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  abjection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H«i,i.it*air  RxALTT, 
Pueblo.  Colo.,  June  17.  I97i. 
UB.  Civn.  RioRTS  CoMXiaazoN, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

OsNTLnmr:  As  a  home  builder.  It  dis- 
gusts ma  when  I  see  wire  servloe  news  re- 
leases,  such  as  the  oicloaed,  regarding  ^HA. 
The  news  release  ts  loaded  with  Innuendo 
and  tainted  truths.  'Hiere  Is  ik>  spokesman  or 
reaponalble  person  named  or  quoted,  juat 
"The  U.B.  ClvU  Bights  Orwnmlsalon  said  ..."  I 
am  therefore  addrsaslng  this  letter  to  said 
Commlsalon.  Balaasas  of  this  sort,  which 
genarallae  an  laolatad  case  as  being  "the  pat- 
tern" for  all  cases,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  rMasstlafactlon  and  un- 
rest In  Amasica  today.  Aa  a  buUdar  and  prl- 
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vate  eltizui,  I  would  like  to  register  a  vigor- 
ous protest. 

After  reading  ntmwrous  articles  similar  to 
the  encloaed.  I  have  checked  a  few  of  our 
reeords  and  would  like  to  give  you  some  facts 
that  refute  virtually  every  statement  made 
in  the  June  10,  1971  U J>J.  story. 

During  1M8.  1070  and  1971,  our  firm  has 
closed  sales  on  aia  PHA  236  cases.  Of  these, 
S3  were  Spanish  surnames,  and  four  black 
families.  (Names  and  addreases  can  t>e  veri- 
fied.) We  have  many  of  Slovanlan  and 
Italian  anoestory.  In  addition  to  Polish. 
Dutch  and  English.  In  addition,  there  are 
Intermarriages  that  are  not  Included — and  a 
sizeable  number  of  WASPS. 

I  also  sample  checked  80  consecutive  deals 
In  mid  1959.  There  were  19  out  of  the  66. 
(twelve  years  ago)  that  were  Spanish.  Dur- 
ing the  paat  twelve  years  I  have  taken  vari- 
ous investors  and  buyers  on  tour  of  this  area 
(up  to  and  including  the  present  time.)  The 
purpose  has  been,  and  la.  to  point  out  one 
thing — if  people  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  help  themaelvea,  the  majority  will  en- 
hance their  own  future,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  "minority"  houses,  can  in  most 
cases,  be  singled  out  because  they  are  well 
maintained. 

Briefly,  in  the  way  of  background,  Pueblo's 
ethnic  population  Is  approximately  35  to  28% 
Spanish,  with  less  than  2%  Negro  and  a  slse- 
able  segment  of  Italians,  Slovenians,  and 
some  Polish.  Theae  are  estimates  from  the 
Regional  Planning  Conunlsslon.  The  econ- 
omy Is,  and  has  been,  very  potH'  In  Pueblo 
for  many  years.  Construction  level  is  a  frac- 
tion of  the  national  average,  l.e.  total  single 
family  oonstruotlon  for  1967  was  197;  1968 — 
203;  1969—187.  In  1969,  aa  near  as  we  can 
determine,  102  of  the  187  homes  built  in 
Pueblo  were  FHA  235's. 

There  are  two  majcx'  development  areas 
In  the  city,  northeast  and  southwest.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  our  firm  has  built 
30%  to  26%  of  aU  single  famUy  homes  buUt 
in  the  City;  something  over  2000  dwelling 
units. 

No  one  has  even  been  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  on  the  moet  favorable  PHA- 
VA  terms.  In  the  early  1960*8,  some  lenders 
rejected  cases  for  ethnic  or  racial  reasons. 
This  has  not  been  the  case  for  over  fifteen 
years,  however.  We  have  some  235  tlS.OOO 
houses  that  are  adjacent  to  $20,000  and  $30,- 
000  homes.  (The  City  Manager's  $30,000  home 
Is  one  home  away  from  a  236  house.)  These 
homes  are  being  built  in  the  prime  area  of 
the  City. 

96%  plus  of  our  building  haa  been  PHA 
or  VA  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Without 
PHA  and  VA,  moat  of  the  modest  Income 
famlllee  vxmUl  not  have  been  able  to  pur- 
chase a  home.  I  feel  this  is  true,  not  only  In 
this  community,  but  in  the  majority  of  citiea 
tn  the  United  States.  If  factual  data  is  used, 
FHA  and  VA  financing  has  been  the  only 
effective  instrument  to  bring  abotrt  economic, 
social,  ethnic  and  racial  integration.  If  need 
be,  I  can  speak  authoritatively  and  factually 
for  this  community. 

Unfortunately,  I  feel  that  government  of- 
ficials, elected  politicians,  lenders,  and  yes. 
even  builders,  as  well  as  others,  have  casti- 
gated and  used  the  FHA  (and  VA  Housing 
Program)  as  a  whipping  boy  whenever  it 
was  expedient.  For  example,  the  FHA  608 
and  207  Programs  produced  more  housing  at 
less  coat  tor  modest  Income  famlUeo  at  a  time 
it  was  needed,  than  any  other  program — 
and  the  tax  payers  didnt  pay  for  It.  Our 
firm  has  never  built  under  either  of  these 
programs,  however. 

I  am  very  much  upset  at  the  irresponsible 
accusations  that  are  continiially  reflected 
and  exploited  through  the  entire  news  media, 
with  no  attempt  to  "fix"  the  responstblllty 
where  it  rests.  The  FHA  608  Program  was 
"burled"  because  It  was  politically  expedient. 
The  FHA  235  Program  is  being  pummeled 
from  many  sources  because  some  70  to  100 


year  old  homes  needed  some  repair  and/or 
rehabilitation. 

If  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  in- 
terested in  housing  people  at  lowest  cost,  it 
appears  to  me  that  FHA  is  not  the  problem, 
but  the  solution.  Uttle  la  being  done  to  the 
obvious  well  identified  sources  of  excess 
cost — codes  and  union  work  practices.  This 
has  been  given  considerable  publicity,  but  In 
reality,  there  has  been  more  lip  service  than 
action.  In  the  Mekxirama  of  Housing,  per- 
haps the  hero  Is  mistaken  for  the  villain. 

Even  though  the  tone  of  my  letter  Is  one 
of  critical  concern.  I  am  presumptuous  to 
make  several  recommendations: 

1.  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the  Davis  Bacon 
Act  could  create  more  oi>enlng8  to  job  op- 
portunities and  reduce  btUldlng  costs,  more, 
enough  to  make  several  recommendations: 

2.  Cities  needs  dictate  their  seeking  Federal 
Orants.  In  addition,  they  have  gotten  greedy 
and  ara  putting  on  "extra"  charges  for  new 
homes,  such  as  tap  fees,  drainage  fees  and 
water  development  fees,  to  get  supplemental 
money  to  use  as  matching  funds  for  Federal 
Grants.  The  philosophy  is  simple;  "If  the  23S 
and  public  housing  programs  are  going  to  be 
subsidized,  the  low  cost  home  buyer  is  not 
really  going  to  be  paying  for  It."  Unfortu- 
nately, zoning  alone.  Is  not  the  only  way  the 
modest  Income  families  are  being  exploited 
by  cities,  water  districts,  sewer  dstricts,  etc. 
I  would  recommend  that  Federal  Grants  not 
be  considered  In  those  communities  where 
municipal  bodies  levy  fees  and  assesemente 
other  thBui  through  a  rate  structure,  or  gen- 
eral property  tax  base. 

3.  TTie  236  Program  would  be  more  effective 
if  income  llmlta  were  not  fixed.  For  example, 
a  man  making  $6,000  per  year  may  qualify 
whereas  a  man  making  $6,100  would  not 
qualify.  Yet  his  Income  is  s^proxlmately 
$3,900  below  the  qualification  level  under  the 
regular  FHA  203  B  Program.  I  feel  the  FHA 
In  their  credit  processing  could  determine 
the  amount  of  subsidy  b«»ed  upon  income 
and  the  number  of  people  in  the  family, 
I.e.  an  applicant  under  FHA  303  B  cannot 
qualify  because  of  overtime  pay.  Under  the 
235  Program,  an  applicant  is  disqualified  be- 
cause of  overtime  pay.  We  have  had  more  mi- 
nority families  disqualified  because  of  this 
one  factor  than  all  other  factors  combined. 
We  have  bad  cases  rejected  (not  because  of 
minority  statue)  but  because  a  man's  Income 
was  as  Uttle  as  one  cent  per  hour  too  high. 
That's  the  law,  not  FHA. 

4.  The  ever  present  ogre  in  the  housing 
market,  particularly  low  to  moderate  price 
housing.  Is  the  financial  fraternity.  PHA  and 
VA  have  been  the  "only"  effective  Instru- 
ments to  bring  housing  within  the  reach  of 
the  working  man.  Historically,  HOLC,  FHA 
and  VA  have  been  responsible  for  leading 
lenders  to  make  America  a  nation  of  home 
owners.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  pension  funds  particularly,  have 
almost  eliminated  the  possibility  for  future 
generations  to  be  able  to  buy  a  home.  Per- 
haps the  Civil  Rights  Commission  should 
look  into  this  aspect  and  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  six  years. 

In  summary,  like  most  FHA-VA  builders, 
we  have  had  our  clashes  with  these  agencies 
throughout  the  yecurs.  In  moat  cases  It  has 
been  a  clash  on  Issues,  not  objectives.  Moet 
of  the  over  3,000  homes  that  our  firm  has 
built  are  In  the  $10,000  to  $18,000  price  range 
and  have  been  purchased  on  minimum  FHA- 
VA  terms.  Pueblo  ia  a  high  cost  area  but  our 
average  price  on  166  FHA  235  homes  has  been 
$16,100.  Ova  company  takes  considerable 
pride  in  having  buUt  over  20%  of  the  homee 
in  the  City  over  the  past  twenty  years.  A  great 
deal  of  pilde  of  ownerahlp  Is  manifested 
through  out  the  area.  For  sale  signs  are  a 
rarity  because  the  value  and  desirability  of 
location  cannot  be  eqvnded  or  exceeded  in  any 
other  area  of  the  City.  There  Is  a  high  degree 
of  homogenlzatlon  in  the  entire  subdivi- 
sion— economic,  aocial,  ethnic  and  racial: 
whether  It  w«s  built  one  or  twenty  years  ago. 


No,  It  hasnt  been  a  bed  of  roses  and  I  have 
personally  received  anonymous  phone  calls 
and  letters  criticizing  us  for  selling  to  "those 
kind  of  people."  Ironically,  in  public  hearings 
we  have  had  some  oppoeltlon  from  some  of 
"those  kind  of  peple"  who  we  sold  previously. 

Unfortunately,  like  many  builders,  nre  have 
considered  giving  up  altogether,  the  con- 
struction of  FHA  homes.  This  is  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  money  costs,  policy  changes, 
whims,  paperwork,  etc.  Every  political  cur- 
rent seems  to  bvirden  FHA  with  more  re- 
quirements and  compliance  with  new  regu- 
lations and  laws.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
home  ownership  in  America  if  FHA  is  to 
continue  being  pillaged  and  sacked  for  the 
sake  of  political  expediency.  The  low  and 
modest  Income,  especially  the  young,  old  and 
minority  groups,  will  be  the  losers 

At  the  risk  of  being  presvunptuous,  I  would 
Invite  the  Commission  to  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  of  an  FHA-VA  subdivision  and 
let  it  be  judged  by  the  Commission  on  its 
merits:  economic,  social,  ethnic  and  racial: 
also  value,  desirability  and  family  needs  in 
any  respect.  It  Is  not  paradise,  nor  is  it  a 
model  subdivision,  however.  It  is  basic,  mod- 
est priced  housing.  It  has  been  nineteen 
years  In  process  and  It  Is  In  existence  In  spite 
of  the  myriad  Inconsistent  and  conflicting 
subdivision  ordinances,  building  and  zoning 
codes;  plus  lender  and  FHA  and  VA  require- 
ments. Using  the  same  yardstick,  compare 
this  section  of  a  100,000  population  city  to 
any  non  FHA-VA  subdivision  in  the  U.S. 

One  fliuil  recommendation  I  would  sug- 
gest. Compare  any  random  geographic  group 
of  conventionally  financed  (non  FHA-VA) 
subdivisions  with  random  FHA-VA  subdi- 
visions. I  don't  believe  using  a  single,  former 
segregated  southern  community  would  be  a 
fair  approach,  however. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Clement  P.  Haitsman, 

Pretident. 

FHA  Hrr  on  AroiNC  Secrxgation 
Washington. — The  U.S.  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission said  Thursday  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA)  knows  Its  new  pro- 
gram to  help  the  poor  buy  homes  Is  perpetu- 
ating racial  segregation,  but  has  done  noth- 
ing to  correct  it. 

The  commission,  after  a  study  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
program  of  mortgage  assistance  for  low- 
Income  families,  concluded  the  FHA  was 
simply  letting  the  real  estate  men  and 
bankers  take  over  the  "Section  235"  pro- 
gram's operation  Instead  of  using  It  to 
"broaden  the  range  of  housing  opportuni- 
ties" for  the  poor,  and  especially  for,  blacks 
and  other  minority  families. 

STUDY  made 

"FHA  officials  are  aware  of  the  segregated 
housing  i^attem  that  has  developed  under  the 
235  program,"  the  commission  said  In  a  re- 
port after  studying  the  program  in  Denver. 
Little  Rock,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis.  "But 
despite  the  agency's  legal  obligation  to  pre- 
vent It,  PHA  has  failed  to  adopt  even  mini- 
mal  steps  to  fulfill   this  obligation." 

"Traditionally  aittuned  to  serving  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  white,  middle-class  families. 
PHA  has  been  poorly  prepared  to  serve  a 
different  racial  and  ethnic  group  of  home 
buyers,"  the  commission  said. 

"The  conmvlsslon  found  that  the  very 
same  pattern  that  exists  Ln  the  housing  mar- 
ket generally — new  housing  provided  mainly 
In  the  suburbs  and  occupied  largely  by  white 
families,  with  existing  housing  in  the  central 
cities  occupied  by  minority  families — Is  being 
repeated  In  the  235  program,"  It  said. 

The  commission  said  white  buyers  generally 
got  better  nM>rtgage  terms,  higher  subsidies 
and  better  housing  than  minority  buyers; 
real  estate  brokers  were  showing  minority 
families  houses  only  In  "segregated  cr  'chsmg- 
ing'   neighborhoods."   and   builders   of   mew 
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homes  within  the  reach  of  poor  families  de- 
clined to  advertise  publicly  or  used  ads  show- 
lag  only  whites  some  "slrnal  that  mloorlCy 
families  were  unweloome." 

The  commission's  criticism  of  the  23fi  pro- 
gram  was  a  followup  salvo  to  a  barrage  aimed 
at  the  program  last  year  and  earlier  this  year 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Ck^m- 
mlttee.  The  commlittee  charged  that  the  poor 
were  being  swindled  by  unscrupulous  specu- 
lators who  unlo«uled  rundown  and  frequently 
unsafe  houses  on  them  at  Inflated  prices. 

PLEDGE    MADE 

HDD  Secretary  George  Romney  pledged  to 
deem  up  the  235  program,  and  at.  one  time 
early  in  1970  suspended  purchases  of  existing 
homes  with  FHA  mortgage  subsidies  until 
appraisal  and  Inspection  practices  could  be 
perfected  to  protect  the  low  Income  buyers. 
Later,  Romney  announced  a  series  of  new 
rules  were  being  put  Into  effect  to  safe- 
guard the  poor  against  real  estate  specu- 
lators trying  to  get  rid  of  deteriorated  houses 
at  prices  higher  than  they  were  worth. 

Dnder  the  235  program,  the  FHA  not  only 
Insures  long-term  mortgages  for  poor  fami- 
lies seeking  their  own  homes,  but  pays  part 
of  the  interest  charges  to  keep  the  payments 
low. 


LAOS:  SBCRETT  SHAME 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  believes  in  the  Christian  Ethic 
can  only  read  with  sadness  and  shame  an 
article  entitled  "Laos"  written  by  H.  D.  S. 
Greenway,  and  published  in  the  July 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

I  would  hope  that  every  Senator 
would  read  the  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laos 
(By  H.  D   S.  Greenway) 

The  splngtlme  in  Laos  Is  very  dry.  Save 
for  the  brief  Mango  rains,  the  heat  Is  un- 
relieved, and  shriveled  green  leaves  lie  like 
dead  frogs  In  the  dusty  roads.  The  sun  Is 
dull  red  in  the  smoke  and  haze,  for  In  the 
springtime  the  hill  people  slash  and  burn 
the  brush  off  the  hillsides.  The  pilots  say 
that  the  haze  stretches  all  across  the  north- 
ern marches  of  Southeast  Asia  from  North 
Vietnam  across  to  Burma.  The  Air  America 
helicopters  must  pick  their  way  carefully 
among  the  fantastic  limestone  outcropplngs 
that  rise  like  castles  from  the  wooded  hills 
tumbling  out  of  China.  One  realizes  that  the 
misty  mountains  of  the  classical  Chinese 
landscape  paintings  were  not  the  product  of 
artistic  imaginations,  but  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  nature. 

Here  in  these  hills,  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  Vientiane,  there  is  an  airstrip  known  to 
the  pilots  as  site  272.  It  Is  the  center  for 
American  refugee  relief  in  Northern  Laos 
and  the  fall-back  point  for  Long  Cheng, 
the  secret  CIA  base  twenty-flve  miles  to  the 
north  Long  Cheng  is  the  headquarters  for 
the  Meo  General  Vang  Pao's  "Armee  Clande- 
stine," supported  by  the  CIA.  All  this  past 
winter  and  spring  the  base  has  been  under 
siege  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  hill 
peoples,  the  highland  Lao  and  the  Meo  de- 
pendents of  Vang  Pao's  army,  have  been 
fleeing  south  by  the  thousands,  pouring  into 
the  hills  and  valleys  near  site  272.  Thej 
make  temporary  bamboo  shelters,  and  Air 
America  drops  rice  to  them,  for  they  have 
no  food.  There  Is  the  despair  of  uncertainty. 
No  one  can  tell  them  what  their  future  will 
be.  Like  Laos  Itself,  they  have  long  since 
lost  control   of  their  own  destiny. 

In  one  such  makeshift  settlement  the 
vUUge  chief  greets  visiton  with  a  gold- 
toothed  smile.  There  are  over  nine  hundred 


people  in  his  immediate  area — four  hundred 
of  them  are  children.  One  night,  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  the  North  Vietnamese  had  come  to 
his  village.  The  soldiers  in  a  nearby  govern- 
ment outpost  had  detected  no  enemies  In 
the  area:  "So  we  went  to  be  happy,"  the 
village  chief  said. 

"But  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
were  attacked.  Before  we  knew  it.  they  were 
In  the  village  shooting  and  the  houses  were 
burning."  Squatting  down  on  his  haunches, 
the  village  chief  described  with  his  hands 
In  the  dirt  how  the  enemy  had  come  and  the 
attack  on  the  outpost — ^the  short,  sharp 
explosions,  the  flames,  the  rifle  Are.  the 
measured  hammering  of  the  flfty-callbers. 
and  then  silence  Death  had  come  in  the 
classic  Indochina  way:  a  small.  Isolated  out- 
post overrun  in  the  night.  It  was  a  scene  that 
has  been  played  a  thousand  times  in  the  last 
twenty-flve  years  of  war. 

The  villagers  escaped  into  the  surround- 
ing woods,  and  for  two  days  they  marched 
over  some  of  the  most  impenetrable  and  in- 
hospitable country  on  earth.  "We  were  so 
sorry  to  leave  everything  behind  "  the  chief 
said,  "and  the  march  was  very  difficult  We 
walked  two  days,  and  the  people  cried  and 
cried  over  the  mountains.  Two  people  died; 
one  was  an  old  person  and  the  other  was  a 
chUd."  There  was  talk  that  the  men  might  be 
conscripted  into  Vang  Pao's  army,  but  the 
chief  did  not  know  for  sure,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  would  happen  to  his  people  "I 
am  afraid,"  he  said. 

"FOR    WHAT''" 

At  site  272  the  Air  America  planes  con- 
tinue taking  off  and  landing  in  a  roar  of 
red  dust,  bringing  rice,  pigs,  and  ducks  to 
the  refugees.  But  one  senses  the  end  of  a 
decade  of  American  policy  In  Laos.  Ten 
years  ago.  when  the  Americans  first  began 
to  train  and  equip  the  Meo  tribesmen.  Vang 
Pao's  guerrillas  operated  all  over  Northeast- 
ern Laos — far  behind  enemy  lines  to  the 
borders  of  North  Vietnam  Itself.  Fewer  than 
two  dozen  American  servicemen  have  been 
killed  In  these  mountains.  Asians  fight  Asians. 
But  ten  years  of  costly,  vainglorious  offen- 
sives and  unremitting  pressure  from  North 
Vietnamese  counteroffensives  have  pushed 
the  Meo  beyond  their  endurance.  Vang  Pao's 
losses  In  the  last  three  years  have  been  so 
heavy  that  the  Armte  Clandestine  Is  no 
longer  an  exclusively  Meo  force.  Almost  half 
their  numbers  are  now  made  up  of  other 
highland  peoples.  And  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  the  Meo  have  been  organized  to 
fight  in  battaUon-slzed  units  of  over  five 
hundred  men  Instead  of  small  guerrtlla  units. 
As  a  result,  the  slaughter  has  been  mag- 
nified. Vang  Pao's  army  can  no  longer  hold 
Long  Cheng  alone,  and  by  early  April  it 
was  reliably  reported  by  Lao  and  American 
sources  that  no  fewer  than  five  thousand 
Thaa  troops  had  been  flown  in  to  bolster 
the  Long  Cheng  front.  (The  Thai  govern- 
ment still  denies  the  presence  of  Thai  troops 
In  Laos,  but  their  presence  Is  common  knowl- 
edge In  Vletlane.  > 

For  ten  years  the  Meo  people  have  been 
running  and  dying,  and  today  there  are  few 
mountain  ranges  left  into  which  to  escape. 
American  officials  estimate  that  fully  15  per- 
cent of  the  250.CX)0  to  300.000  people  In  the 
military  region  that  makes  up  Northeast 
Laos  have  died  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  official  Laotian  amd  American  Em- 
bassy position  is  that  the  Long  Cheng  air- 
strip must  be  held  at  aU  costs,  but  there  Is  a 
general  realization  that  the  game  is  almost 
played  out  as  far  as  the  Meo  are  concerned. 
Officials  speak  of  an  eventual  acconunoda- 
tlon  with  the  Communists,  and  say  that  the 
Armte  Clandestine  is  all  but  finished  as 
an  effective  flghttng  force. 

Many  of  the  Americans  who  have  worked 
with  the  Meo  have  become  profoundly  dis- 
illusioned. The  senior  USAID  official  In  the 
Northeast,  Edgar  Buell,  the  former  Indiana 
farmer  known  as  "Pop,"  who  In  ten  years 


has  become  a  Lawrence  of  Arabia  figure  to 
the  Meo,  Is  himself  a  casualty.  Recovering 
now  from  a  serious  heart  attack,  burdened 
by  overwork  and  worry  during  the  last  few 
years  of  disasters,  Buell  said:  "All  of  this 
Is  difficult  for  us  who  have  worked  with 
these  people  since  the  beginning.  Some  of 
my  boys  are  beginning  to  wonder,  what  was 
It  all  for?" 

Some  Americans  are  beginning  to  wonder 
why.  If  there  is  to  be  an  accommodation 
now,  we  didn't  encourage  one  ten  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  anning  and  supplying  of  guer- 
rillas so  close  to  the  North  Vietnamese  bor- 
der provoked  greater  North  Vietnamese  re- 
taliation In  an  area  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  and  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Although  It  is  true  that  the  Meo 
had  asked  for  arms  in  the  first  place,  some 
Amerlcazis  argue  that  they  were  urged  to 
fight  on  for  U.S.  Interests  beyond  their  ca- 
pacity and  beyond  anything  that  could  be 
considered  In  their  own  Interest. 

"You  know,  over  two  thirds  of  the  170.000 
people  we  are  supporting  In  the  Northeast 
are  refugees, '  said  one  American  with  many 
years'  experience.  "Few  have  been  perma- 
nently located,  and  they  are  milling  about 
in  Umbo.  Anthropologists  call  the  Meo  a 
semlnomadlc  people,  but  before  the  war  they 
would  move  only  wl.^n  they  ran  out  of  land. 
Normally,  they  might  move  only  ten  kilom- 
eters or  so,  and  they  might  take  a  year  to 
mp.ke  the  move.  But  to  be  uprooted  as  they 
are  now  Is  a  great  trauma  for  them. 

"In  these  large  refugee  moves  over  the 
last  four  or  five  years  we  have  found  that 
about  10  or  15  percent  die  during  the  move 
or  Just  afterwards,"  the  American  said.  One 
always  knew  that  the  long  marches  were  kill- 
ers. When  whole  populations  were  on  the 
move,  walking  for  days  on  end  through  the 
mountains,  one  knew  that  the  old,  the  weak, 
and  the  very  young  died.  But,  said  the  Amer- 
ican, experience  showed  that  about  the  same 
number  of  people  died  anyway  even  if  they 
had  been  carried  out  by  plane  or  helicopter. 
"We  have  American  doctors  waiting  for  them 
with  mosquito  nets,  malaria  pills,  penicillin, 
the  works  But  they  die  anyway.  It  is  the 
move  Itself — the  adjusting  to  a  new  area, 
different  food  and  water.  Of  course,  part  of 
the  problem  Is  that,  like  all  Southeast 
Asians,  a  lot  of  these  people  are  sick  and 
weak  to  begin  with.  But  a  lot  of  It  is  pwycho- 
somatlc — bad  phi  (spirits |.  Just  the  trauma 
of  moving  kills  them.  They  think  they  are  go- 
ing to  die.  and  they  do." 

Edgar  Buell  expressed  the  phenomenon  a 
little  differently.  "Just  moving  causes  a  kind 
of  sickness."  he  said.  'I  wouldn't  go  so  far 
as  to  say  they  die  of  a  broken  heart  or  any- 
thlnk  like  that,  but,  yes — you  can  Just  about 
say  that  for  a  lot  of  people,  moving  means 
dying." 

"UP  IN  THE  SKT" 

In  the  summer  of  1969.  In  what  may  prove 
to  have  been  Vang  Pao's  last  successful  of- 
fensive, the  Arm^e  Clandestine,  with  Ameri- 
can logistical  and  air  support,  captured  the 
Plain  of  Jars  from  the  overextended  North 
Vietnamese.  But  some  people  thought  that 
the  brilliantly  executed  offensive  was  a  fool- 
ish escalation  of  the  conflict.  By  February 
of  1970,  Vang  Pao  had  been  pushed  back  off 
the  plain,  with  heavy  losses. 

The  raid  produced  one  of  the  biggest  refu- 
gee movements  of  the  Laotian  war.  Fifteen 
thousand  Inhabitants  from  the  Plain  of  Jars 
were  resettled  In  camps  near  Vientiane.  The 
last  airplaneload  left  on  the  tenth  of  Febru- 
ary, 1970.  A  sUver  C-130  with  the  American 
markings  painted  over  landed  In  a  rooster 
tall  of  dust  on  a  makeshift  strip  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Plain  of  Jars.  The  last 
terrified  refugees — it  was  their  first  plane 
ride — were  herded  aboard  against  the  hurrl- 
can  blast  of  the  prop  wash:  nothing  was  left 
behind  except  their  dogs,  forming  In  packs 
and  snarling  among  the  refuse  of  their  en- 
campment. 
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"Some  of  them  have  oUpped  bmck  to  the 
Pathet  Lao,"  said  an  American  official  at  the 
time,  "but  we  have  rounded  up  most  of  the 
population,  and  the  najne  of  the  game  is 
control  of  the  population." 

Tbe  refugees  were  set  up  In  temporary 
bamboo  barracks.  Now,  a  year  later,  these 
refugees  have  not  yet  been  permanently  re- 
settled. Tbelr  conditions  are  good  by  refu- 
gee standards  In  Indochina,  but  the  mental 
fatigue  of  their  Impermanent  and  unsettled 
status  has  begun  to  engulf  them.  They  long 
for  the  cool  uplands  where  they  were  bom. 
To  Americans  who  question  them,  they  speak 
of  their  lives  behind  the  Communist  lines 
before  they  came  away  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars.  And  they  describe  the  role  of  American 
and  American-supplied  air  power. 

And  old  grandfather  sits  lethargically  In 
the  shade  with  his  son-in-law  and  talks 
about,  his  former  life.  "Our  old  house  was 
big  and  made  of  wood,  not  bamboo."  he  said. 
"But  there  Is  Just  dust  there  now.  All  was 
burned.  We  had  big.  wide  rice  fields  and 
many  buffaloes.  Iliere  were  few  trees  and 
the  rtce  grew  really  high — before  the  planea 
came." 

In  1M7  the  grandfather  saw  only  a  few 
planes  in  the  sky.  but  in  1968  and  19eS: 
"Htoail  Maybe  we  would  see  two  hundred 
planes  in  a  day,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  child- 
ish but  recognizable  pictures  of  the  Laotian 
T-38's  and  the  American  jets  he  had  seen. 
In  August.  1968.  his  fourteen-year-old 
nephew  was  kUled. 

"The  child  was  out  tending  the  buffaloes 
when  the  planes  came.  He  ran  for  a  hole  to 
hide,  but  he  did  not  run  fast  enough,  for  the 
bombs  killed  him.  They  killed  three  biif- 
faloee  at  the  same  time.  The  bombs  cut  his 
head  off  and  his  arm,  and  his  insldes  came 
out  on  the  ground.  Many  pieces  of  him  went 
up  in  the  sky,"  the  grandfather  said. 

His  niece,  a  woman  of  thirty,  was  also 
killed.  "She  was  afraid  to  go  out  of  the 
house  because  the  planes  shot  at  anything 
that  moved,"  he  said.  "But  the  bombs  fell 
on  the  house,  and  she  was  killed." 

Later.  In  1969,  when  many  of  the  houses 
In  the  village  had  been  destroyed,  the  peo- 
ple left  their  houses  and  lived  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  "Every  family  had  a  hole,  and  we 
would  live  m  the  holes — even  cook  in  the 
holes.  We  tried  to  plant  our  rice  at  night, 
but  even  at  night  the  planes  would  come. 
They  would  drop  flares  and  make  it  really 
bright — like  day.  They  were  trying  to  shoot 
the  Pathet  Loo  soldiers,  I  suppose,  but  there 
weren't  any  soldiers  on  the  plain.  They  all 
lived  in  the  woods  in  the  mountains,"  the 
grandfather  said. 

Periodically  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  cadres  wotild  come.  "They  would 
teach  us  things  and  talk  about  politics.  The 
chUdren  studied  and  studied,  and  they  would 
learn  to  read.  The  adults  who  could  not  read 
were  taught,  too,  and  whoever  had  the 
knowledge  could  go  teach  someone  else. 
Sometimes  women  even  taught  men,"  the 
grandfather  said.  When  they  were  hungry 
and  could  not  grow  their  own  rice,  the  Com- 
munists would  give  them  rice  "and  Osh  from 
Vietnam."  the  grandfather  said.  "But  they 
didn't  just  take  things  like  the  government 
soldiers,  who  just  took  our  animals.  Some- 
times they  (the  North  Vietnamese)  would 
trade  us  salt  and  ducks  for  dogs  because 
they  ate  dogs.  Ten  or  twelve  kilos  of  salt 
was  the  price  of  a  dog." 

From  time  to  time,  the  villagers  would  be 
asked  to  serve  as  porters  for  the  Pathet  Lao, 
which  they  didn't  like.  "Sometimes,"  said  the 
son-in-law,  "we  had  to  carry  anmiunltlons 
and  guns.  If  there  were  twenty  of  us,  ten 
might  carry  the  guns  and  rockets  and  ten 
would  carry  rice.  Sometimes  we  woiUd  have  to 
go  for  several  days,  but  if  you  were  old  you 
did  not  have  to  go.  In  the  daytime  we  would 
sleep  in  the  forest  and  move  only  at  night  " 

The  vUlager*  said  that  the  North  Viet- 


namese never  asked  them  to  serve  as  porters 
because  they  brought  their  own  porters, 
mostly  women,  frcan  Vietnam. 

In  the  summer  of  1B69,  Vang  Pao's  Ann6e 
Clandestine  came.  "We  were  hiding  when 
ttaey  came,"  the  grandfather  said.  "There 
were  about  two  hundred  of  them.  They  said: 
'Whoever  la  there,  come  out.  Come  out  I  You 
cannot  stay  here.  If  you  stay  here.  It  means 
you  want  to  go  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  and  we 
will  shoot  you.' "  And  so  the  villagers  were 
taken  away,  and  the  saldieis  burned  the 
houses  that  were  left  standing.  Wwe  they 
taken  by  force?  "Ob.  we  were  glad  enough  to 
go  from  there  because  of  the  bombing,"  the 
grandfather  said,  "but  you  were  not  able  not 
to  go." 

An  old  woman,  also  a  refugee  from  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  sat  with  her  small  grand- 
daughter. Her  son,  the  child's  father,  had 
died  from  disease,  and  another  son  had  been 
killed  by  the  "bombl" — the  word  Laotians 
use  for  the  antipersonnel  bombs  that  spray 
flesh-destroying  pellets  when  they  explode. 
"He  was  out  transplanting  rice  at  night,"  she 
said,  "when  the  planes  came.  They  took  him 
to  a  ho^>ltal  in  a  cave,  but  he  died." 

"Ail  the  bouses  in  our  village  were  de- 
stroyed by  bombs,"  the  old  lady  said,  "and 
all  we  had  left  was  our  own  bodies.  There 
were  ten  houses  in  our  vlUage  and  the  ipot 
(temple),  and  the  loat  was  destroyed,  too. 
We  were  always  afraid  of  the  planes,  and  we 
lived  In  deep  holes  as  high  as  a  man's  head. 
Iiteyt>e  fifteen  planes  would  come  each  day, 
and  we  made  a  place  for  ourselves  in  the 
h<ries,  and  we  cooked  and  slept  In  the  holes. 
The  children  were  very  afraid  when  the 
planes  came,  and  they  cried  and  cried.  The 
mosquitoes  were  very  bad,  and  when  the  rain 
came,  the  water  would  come  up  to  our  knees 
and  it  was  difficult  to  sleep." 

Sometimes  the  Pathet  Lao  would  ask  for 
porters  from  hex  village,  too.  "My  sons  and 
daughters  had  to  go,  and  I  didn't  like  It.  I 
did  not  go  myself  because  I  am  too  old.  I  am 
sixty-three.  SomeUmes  when  the  enemies 
would  come  near  we  were  really  afraid,  and 
there  was  lots  of  firing  when  they  came  near. 
Old  people  do  not  understand  the  war,"  said 
the  old  woman. 

Many  vlUagers  spoke  of  "the  enemies,"  as 
indeed  they  do  in  Cambodia  as  well.  They 
do  not  mean  their  own  enemies.  Just  the 
enemies — peojrie  who  are  fighting  each  other. 

The  American  Embassy,  when  asked  why 
the  Pl«an  of  Jars  Villages  were  bomtied,  says 
that  the  rules  of  engagement  In  the  air  war 
are  very  strict.  The  rules  are  that  population 
centers  cannot  be  bombed,  and  that  villages 
are  hit  only  by  accident — the  accidents  of 
war.  But  in  dozens  of  interviews  I  had  in 
1970  and  1971  with  people  from  different 
towns  around  the  Plain  of  Jars,  the  evidence 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  population 
centers  behind  the  Pathet  Lao  lines  had 
frequently  been  bombed  toy  U.S.  and  Lao- 
tian aircraft. 

"AU.  WK  RZAIXT  HAVE" 

There  are  still  backwater  villages  in  Laos 
where  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  thete  is 
no  war.  and  such  a  village  is  Ban  Xa  Phong 
Meuk.  It  Is  only  twelve  kilometers  from 
Vientiane,  and  the  wooden  thatched-roof 
houses  are  built  on  stilts  In  the  traditional 
Laotian  way.  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  chick- 
ens, ducks,  and  sway-backed  sows  sleep  un- 
derneath the  houses  in  the  shade. 

Po  Tou  Douang  was  bom  in  the  village 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  he  has 
never  been  further  than  a  few  kilometers 
away.  The  wooden  floor  of  his  open -sided 
house  has  a  high  polish,  the  result  of  de- 
cades of  b€U-e  feet  upon  it.  His  body  is  old 
but  tough  and  sinewy.  His  eyesight  is  going, 
but  bis  hands  are  still  quick  and  sure  at  the 
old  skills  of  weaving  rice  baskets  out  of  straw 
or  making  fish  traps  or  copying  Buddhist 
scriptures  onto  strips  of  bamboo  leaf.  The 


invasions  that  have  swept  across  Laos  in  his 
lifetime  have  scarcely  touched  him.  He  re- 
members hearing  the  guns  firing  along  the 
Mekong  after  the  fall  of  Prance  in  1040, 
when  the  Thais  attacked  the  Isolated  French 
garrisons.  Later  he  heard  firing  again,  and 
his  Uttle  son  ran  to  tell  him  that  the  Ja- 
panese bad  come  to  Vientiane.  "The  French 
ran  away  to  the  North."  he  said,  but  he 
never  saw  a  Japanese  in  his  village. 

To  Po  Tou  Douang  the  Amerlcaiu  are  much 
the  same  as  the  n«nch  and  other  foreigners 
otherworldly  and  unaf>proachable  beings. 
Like  the  phi,  the  magic  ^>lrlts  that  haunt 
all  Laotian  life,  the  unpredictable  beings 
must  be  placated  and  charmed  less  they 
prove  dangerous. 

In  1969,  the  Pathet  Lao  managed  to  blow 
up  a  government  ammunition  dump  about 
five  miles  away,  and  tn  the  false  dawn  the 
explosions  lit  up  the  bSlj  and  the  ground 
shook  beneath  the  village.  The  people  crowd- 
ed Into  the  trenches  they  had  dug  and  wait- 
ed In  fear  while  the  ammunition  burned  and 
boomed  on  into  the  night.  The  old  man 
remembers  the  courage  of  his  neighbor  who 
left  his  trench  during  the  explosions  to 
bring  cakes  to  the  village  splitt  house,  tn 
case  the  village  should  need  supernatural 
protection. 

Save  for  those  few  brushes  with  war,  Ban 
Xa  niong  Meuk  continues  as  it  has  for 
centuries.  The  demarcations  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  are  blurred  and  softened 
In  the  traditional  village,  and  the  incidents 
of  war  have  been  like  acts  of  nature  which 
interrupt  and  punctuate  the  rhythm  at  the 
rice- growing. 

Po  Tou  Douang  can  read  only  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  which  he  has  lecu-ned  by  rote  from 
the  monks.  He  has  no  education  and  no 
money.  But  does  the  townsman  have  a  better 
life?  "Oh.  for  siire  not."  he  said.  "1Y*e  me. 
During  the  dry  season  I  fetch  water  and  cut 
firewood.  At  the  end  ot  the  dry  season  I  used 
to  look  up  In  the  sky.  Ho!  Time  to  plant  my 
upland  rice  and  vegetables,  so  I  got  out  there 
In  my  paddies  to  plow,  and  I  would  stand 
behind  my  buffalo,  push  him  along  saying, 
"Tsk.  tsk,  hey  you!  Oo  straight.'  I  w<»ked  as 
I  liked.  If  I  felt  tired  or  the  sun  was  too  hot. 
I'd  stop  that  day.  come  back  to  the  house, 
and  rest.  The  next  day  I  would  go  back,  and 
soon  the  plowing  and  planting  and  trans- 
planting were  finished.  Nothing  to  do  for  a 
few  months — ^fetch  water,  cut  wood,  fish. 
Then  go  harvest  the  rice,  and  I  was  all  set 
for  the  next  season." 

The  old  man's  eldest  son.  Khamphouang, 
is  a  townsman.  Now  in  his  forties,  he  has 
none  of  the  old  skills.  He  cannot  weave  bas- 
kets or  make  fish  traps,  nor  can  he  write 
Buddhist  scriptures  on  bamboo  leaves.  But 
he  can  speak  French  and  Bngllsh,  and  he  has 
been  to  Europe  and  America. 

Khamphouang  is  an  orthopedic  techni- 
cian— a  maker  of  artificial  legs.  Business  is 
good,  for  legless  men  have  become  something 
of  a  cash  crop  in  Laos.  He  works  m  the  yel- 
low stucco  orthopedic  hospital  in  Vientiane — 
a  sad.  dusty  place  on  the  edge  of  town. 

Sitting  in  the  cool  of  Khamphouang's  of- 
fice, watching  the  amputees  shuffling  about 
on  crutches  in  the  remorseless  heat  in  the 
courtyard,  we  spoke  of  the  war  in  Laos.  We 
spoke  of  the  Air  America  planes  flying  into 
dangerous  dirt  airstrips  bringing  rice  for 
refugees.  We  spoke  of  the  Americans  who 
WOTked  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  day  trying 
to  help  the  homeless  and  dispossessed  and  of 
the  bombers,  which,  with  equal  vigor  and 
dedication,  were  bombing  people  out  of  their 
homes.  We  spoke  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao.  who  were  against  oorruption 
and  seldom  stole  fnxn  the  people,  and  yet 
who.  year  after  year,  continued  to  kiU  and 
malm  the  men  whom  Khamphouang  tried  to 
put  back  together. 

"We  have  nothing  in  Laos,"  he  said.  "We 
have  neither  money  nor  factories  to  make 
arms.  But  we  have  other  people  frocn  other 
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ooontrles  to  help  vis,  n  all  we  raally  h»ve  la 
unending  wtx.  If  peftce  doe*  not  oome  loon, 
I  km  afraid  we  are  all  gotng  to  die." 


DEAN  RUSK'S  VIEWS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers 
many  Individuals  and  public  officials 
have  rushed  to  Join  in  condemnation  of 
four  administrations — particularly  the 
Johnson  administration — over  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  As  a  result,  a 
number  of  myths  have  evolved  and  these 
individuals  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  perpetuate  these  myths  before 
all  the  facts  have  oome  to  light. 

However,  the  whole  picture  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  is  coming  into 
focus.  In  Sunday's  Washington  Star, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
provides  very  lucid  answers  to  the 
distortions  which  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  this  47- 
volume  study. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Dkan  Rusk  Looks  Bacsc  on  Vittkam 

Here  is  a  partial  text  of  an  interview  with 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  by  Star 
Staff  reporters  Crosby  8.  Noyes  and  Oeorge 
Sherman: 

Q.  In  discussing  the  Pentagon  papers,  you 
have  said  recently  that  you  thought  the 
preaentatlon  was  basically  fair  In  some 
respects.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that 
there  are  major  distortions  in  these  papers 
of  the  performance  and  the  motivations  of 
the  administration  in  mairing  decisions  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Would  you  comment 
on  how  you  feel  about  It? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  papers  that  I  have 
seen  do  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  was 
very  lively  discussion  within  the  govern- 
ment during  this  period  about  Vietnamese 
problems.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  net 
Impressions  of  the  papers  are  accurate  as  to 
What  was  in  the  minds  of  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  colleagues  at  crucial  moments  of 
decision. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  these 
papers  is  helpful  so  far  as  the  government  as 
a  whole  is  concerned,  or  do  you  think  it  tends 
to  discredit  government  in  the  public  mind? 

A.  Since  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what 
Is  In  the  40-volume  report,  I  have  no  way 
of  making  an  independent  judgment  that 
the  report  itself  was  fair  and  representative, 
with  respect  to  the  tons  and  tons  of  mate- 
rials that  are  In  the  State  Department,  the 
White  House  flies,  and  even  in  the  Pentagon 
on  this  subject.  Since  I  have  not  seen  the 
40-volume  report,  I  have  no  way  of  judging 
whether  the  press  reports  that  have  been 
published  are  fair  and  impartial  reflections  of 
the  report  itself. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  use  of  anony- 
mous analysts  who  put  thoughts  in  our 
minds  and  sometin^es  words  In  our  mouths 
which  we  had  no  opportunity  to  consider 
and  comment  about.  At  no  time  did  those 
who  wrote  these  reports  ask  us  directly  what 
we  had  In  mind  at  particular  pertoda.  And 
at  no  time  have  any  of  the  press  who  have 
been  reporting  on  the  oontents  of  the  report 
call  me  up  cm  the  telephone  and  ask  me 
whether  tibe  Imprtiwrtfsvi  of  a  particular 
analyst  were  a  fair  reflection  of  what  I  had 
In  mind  at  that  time.  So  I  think  that  what 
has  happened  thus  far  has  been  a  fragment 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  material,  the 
quality  and  validity  of  which  is  not  now 
subject  to  ptlblic  inspection  and  esaoUxia- 
tton  and  Judgment. 


Q.  Mr.  Rusk,  you  said  that  what's  been 
published  so  far  dldnt  represent  what  was 
going  on  In  the  mind  of  the  President  or 
his  Oablnet  officers.  Oould  you  give  is  sev- 
eral eoamples? 

A.  Well,  for  example,  there  was  some  dls- 
cusalon  about  the  poaslblUty  of  our  taking 
certain  steps  to  provoke  the  Nca-th  Viet- 
namese to  take  certain  actions  which  in  ttim 
would  be  used  by  us  as  a  baais  for  fxirther  ac- 
tion on  our  part. 

Now  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  offi- 
cers never  approved  or  gave  any  serious  at- 
tention to  such  acts  of  provocation,  because 
we  were  not  interested  In  b%iildlng  up  the 
war  further,  we  wanted  to  scale  It  down. 
And  It  would  not  have  been  in  our  interest 
nor  was  it  our  Judgment  to  provoke  the 
other  side  into  doing  thin^  as  a  basis 
for  further  actians  on  our  part. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  wanted  to  scale  it 
down  3.t  every  stage? 

A.  At  every  stage,  I  think  one  must  bear 
In  mind  there  would  not  have  been  a  single 
American  soldier  in  Southeast  Aala  shoot- 
ing a  weapon  at  anybody  if  Hb  Chi  Mlnh 
had  kept  his  guerrlUas  and  his  regiments 
and  his  divisions  in  bis  own  country.  That's 
the  most  elementary  point  involved. 

I  do  not  get  from  what  I've  seen  thus  far 
about  these  reports  that  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  doing  all  of  this  time.  And  this  is 
crudal  to  understand  the  events  of  'S4  to 
'86  because  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  '84 
and  the  beginning  of  '85  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  began  to  move  the  regiments  and 
divisions  of  their  regular  army  in  what  ap- 
peared t3  be  an  all-out  invasion  of  South 
Vletziam. 

Q.  You  think  there  Isn't  enough  historical 
content  in  the  presentation? 

A.  That's  right,  I  regret  that  they  even 
applied  the  name  history  to  It  becatiae  I  do 
not  have  the  impression  that  the  disciplines 
of  history  were  used  In  tiie  preparation  of 
this  report.  Had  this  been  taken  up  as  an 
administration  ma,Uer  in  which  the  Defense 
Department,  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  would  try  to  buUd  up  the  story 
of  this  affair,  I'm  sure  that  we  would  have 
turned  it  over  to  the  professional  historians 
In  our  respective  departments  who  are  not 
subject  to  day  by  day  and  week  by  week 
gxUdance  as  to  what  materials  they  use. 

For  example,  the  series  called  The  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  meets  high 
standards  of  htstorloal  accuracy  and  I  find 
that  a^)ect  missing.  I  have  no  way  of 
Judging  the  individual  analysts  because 
they're  still  anonymous.  And  we  don't  know 
what  their  historical  training  Is,  we  don't 
know  what  their  motivations  nilght  have 
been,  and  what  purposes  they  might  have  had 
In  mind.  So  It  seems  to  me  there  is  stUl 
much  too  much  secrecy  about  aomethlng 
which  Is  being  acclaimed  as  a  great  revela- 
tion. What  I'd  like  to  see — ^If  this  much  of 
the  story  cornea  out — I'd  like  to  see  more  of 
It  come  out. 

Q.  The  critics  of  the  war  are  saying  that 
these  papers  show  that  the  United  States  and 
Its  government  in  this  period  was  aggressive, 
mllltanstic,  deceitful  and  insensitive  to  moral 
and  human  values  involved  in  the  problem  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  Is  that  an  acctirate  pic- 
ture, do  you  think? 

A.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  is  nonsense. 
In  the  first  place,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imag- 
ination can  one  absolve  North  Vietnam  from 
the  perpetration  of  acts  of  aggression  against 
Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia. 

Internationa]  law  is  not  corrupt,  it  is  not 
frivolous.  Look  at  the  important  declaration 
of  friendly  relations  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  its  last 
session  which  interpreted  the  illegal  use  of 
force  referred  to  in  article  34  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  It  was  very  specific  that  every  state 
has  an  obligation  to  refrain  from  the  threats 
or  use  of  force  in  violating  demarcation  lines 
and  armistice  lines.  It  was  also  very  specific 


that  they  have  an  obligation  to  refrain  from 
organizing  irregular  forces  and  guerrlUas  and 
mercenaries  and  groups  of  tliat  sort  to  pene- 
trate across  national  botindarles  into  other 
countries. 

Now  as  far  as  deceit  is  concerned.  I  want 
to  emphasise  that  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  wide  range  of  contingency  plan- 
ning and  thinking  that  might  go  on  at  stsff 
levels  and  what  might  be  In  the  mind  at 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  advisers  as  far 
as  policy  is  concerned.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  President  Johnson  did  not  bomb  North 
Vietnam  until  February  1986.  when  he  did 
approve  a  small  retaliatory  raid  for  the  abtack 
on  Pletku.  and  did  not  enter  into  any  sys- 
tematic bombing  of  North  Vietnam  until 
March  and  April. 

Q.  You  were  saying  that  there  was  no  de- 
cision on  the  bombing  until  it  was  clear  that 
there  was  a  large  scale  North  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  the  South.  Would  you  be  more 
specific  on  that  question  because  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  papers  is  that  there  had  been 
a  consensus  on  the  bombing  before  the  1964 
election  which  wasn't  carried  out  until  Feb- 
ruary 1966? 

A.  There  was  no  consensus  on  bombing 
North  Vietnam  at  any  time  in  1964  that 
Included  me,  and  more  particularly,  a  con- 
sensus that  Included  President  Johnson. 

I  think  If  anyone  were  to  look  at  the 
totality  of  what  President  Johnson  said  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1984  rather  than  Just 
pick  up  a  phrase  or  two,  they  would  find  out 
that  President  Johnson  made  it  very  clear 
that  we  would  meet  our  commitments  in 
South  Vietnam,  that  we  believed  that  an  ag- 
gression was  in  prospect,  that  the  course  of 
world  peace  depended  upon  our  helping  to 
resist  that  aggression. 

He  also  said  that  we  did  not  want  a  wider 
war,  and  that  was  true.  We  did  not  want  a 
war  as  wide  as  the  one  we  already  had. 
But  It  was  not  until  very  late  spring  and  very 
early  summer  of  1966  that  President  Johnson 
began  to  increase  the  American  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  significantly  beyond  the 
totals  that  had  been  approved  by  President 
Kennedy.  Now  the  reason  for  that  was  that 
President  Johnson  was  faced  with  a  new 
situation  which  President  Kennedy  never 
had  to  face:  namely,  the  formal  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  organized  tinlts  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces. 

Q.  That  dldnt  come  until  after  the  elec- 
tion? 

A.  It  did  not  come  until  well  after  the 
election.  The  very  beginnings  of  it  came  at 
the  end  of  1964  and  then  it  began  to  build 
up  in  early  1986. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  bombing  which  began 
in  February  '86  was  in  fact  a  response? 

A.  No,  I  think  the  bombing  in  February 
was  a  specific  low  scale  retaliatory  action. 
The  bombing  began  in  March  tuid  built  up  in 
April  and  later.  It  was  Inaugurated  in  the 
light  of  the  obvious  indications  that  a  major 
invasion  of  South  Vietnam  was  underway. 

Q.  This  was  not  clear  in  any  way  before 
the  election? 

A.  We  always  knew  that  such  a  thing  was 
possible.  And  so  if  the  staff  was  going  to  be 
worthy  of  their  salt.  It  was  up  to  them  to 
think  about  all  these  contingencies  and  to 
talk  about  the  various  contingencies  that 
we  might  be  faced  with.  But  that's  a  far  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  President 
Johnson  had  decided  In  1964  to  bomb  the 
North  or  to  make  a  major  addition  to  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  larger  effort  would  have 
been  Justified? 

A.  I  think  the  historian  would  want  to 
study  very  carefully  the  gradualism  of  our 
responses  to  North  Vietnamese  escalation. 
It  is  possible  that  had  we  looked  at  It  very 
soberly  In  1961  and  realized  that  there  was 
no  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians on  Vietnam — although  there  appeared 
to  be  one  on  Laos — that  the  thing  to  do  in 
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1961  might  have  been  to  put  in  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  forces  and  make  It  clear 
from  the  very  beginning  that  we  would  take 
this  matter  seriously.  Even  as  early  as  1961. 
when  It  was  clear  that  men  and  arms  were 
romlng  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 

But  at  that  time  we  were  trying  very  hard 
to  take  a  major  step  towards  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  by  the  agreement  on  Laos  Had  we 
been  able  to  create  an  internationally  ne\i- 
trallzed  Laos  from  which  all  foreign  elements 
would  have  been  withdrawn,  Laos  could  have 
served  as  a  kind  of  buffer  between  North 
Vietnam  and  Thailand— that  this  would  have 
been  a  major  step  toward  resolving  the  prob- 
lem in  Southeast  Asia.  We  were  trying  to  keep 
the  situation  relatively  calm  and  low  scale  in 
order  to  give  the  Laos  agreements  a  chance 
to  come  into  being  and  operate. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  Saigon  today? 

A.  The  peace  of  Asia  is  being  disturbed  by 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  Laos.  .South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  by  North  Vietnamese 
trained  guerrlUas  in  Thailand,  by  men  In 
arms  that  trickle  across  the  Northeast  front- 
ier of  Burma  out  of  China  and  by  men  in 
arms  coming  across  the  30th  parallel  from 
North  Korea  to  South  Korea.  I  gather  this 
Korean  activity  has  cooled  down  somewhat 
since  I  left  ofHce. 

This  doesn't  Involve  a  domino  theory — 
Just  look  at  what  is  happening  on  the  ground 
and  you  see  what  is  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Asia  I  don't  quite  see  how  Asia  is  going  to 
have  peace  unless  that  kind  of  activity  stops, 
or  unless  it  succeeds  and  Imposes  that  kind  of 
peace  upon  Asia. 

Q.  Going  back  to  1961 — could  you  expand 
on  how  Vietnamese  policy  lied  into  Laos? 

A.  I  think  the  story  with  President  Ken- 
nedy starts  with  the  conference  he  had  with 
President  Elsenhower  on  the  day  before  in- 
auguration in  1961.  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion was  almost  solely  Southeast  Asia.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  made  the  only  recommen- 
dation he  made  to  President  Kennedy— 
namely  that  we  put  troops  in  Laos.  He  said 
do  it  with  others  If  possible:  do  it  alone  if 
necessary.  President  Kennedy  replied  to  him 
at  that  point  that  he  obviously  was  going  to 
think  about  it. 

Now  when  President  Kennedy  took  over 
responsibility,  we  looked  at  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  we  were  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  forces  In  Laos.  The  more 
we  looked  at  It,  the  more  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  the  Laotians  were  sim- 
ply left  alone  they  do  very  little  fighting 
among  themselves  and  they  would  find  their 
own   way   to   make   internal   adjustments. 

oo  we  concluded  that  if  these  gentle, 
civilized  people  In  Laos  could  be  left  alone 
that  somehow  they  would  manage  or  mis- 
manage their  own  affairs.  So  President  Ken- 
nedy talked  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  about 
this  in  1961  and  Chairman  Khruschev  ap- 
parently agreed  with  this  concept. 

In  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  Laos,  there- 
fore, we  tried  very  hard  to  get  an  agree- 
ment. We  made  some  significant  concessions 
compared  to  the  conventional  wisdom  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  We  accepted 
the  Soviet  nominee  to  be  prime  minister — 
Prince  Souvana  Phouma.  We  accepted  a 
coalition  government  among  the  right-wing. 
the  neutralists  and  the  Communists  and 
Ambassador  Harrlman  used  great  skill  in 
putting  together  that  coalition  government. 
We  accepted  the  international  neutralization 
of  Laos. 

The  difficulty  was  we  never  got  one  day's 
worth  of  performance  on  those  agreemetits 
out  of  North  Vietnam.  They  did  not  take 
their  troops  out  of  Laos,  as  the  agreement 
required.  They  did  not  stop  using  Laos  as  an 
Infiltration  route  into  South  Vietnam,  as  the 
agreement  required  They  did  not  permit  the 
coalition  government  to  operate  in  the  Com- 
munist-held areas  of  Laos  and  did  not  even 


permit  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion to  move  freely  in  the  Communlst-held 
areas  of  Laos.  That  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  President  Kennedy  and  his  principal 
advisors,  and  had  a  considerable  Influence 
on  later  thinking  on  these  subjects.  We  knew 
from  June  1961  onward  that  there  was  no 
agreement  between  us  and  the  Russians  on 
Vietnam  And  so  President  Kennedy  began 
to  look  towards  ways  and  means  of  strength- 
ening South  Vietnam  and  giving  It  support. 
Even  so.  we  did  not  want  to  move  so  dramat- 
ically or  so  strongly  In  So'jth  Vietnam  as  to 
endanger  the  possibilities  of  success  with  the 
Lacs  agreement.  So  we  tended  to  take  it  easy 
during  that  period.  We  were  In  the  Laos  con- 
ference from  the  middle  of  '61  to  the  middle 
of  '62.  I  was  among  those,  like  President 
Kennedy,  who  wanted  to  be  relatively  cau- 
tious about  what  we  did.  and  matters  of  that 
sort,  in  the  interest  of  getting  a  desired  result 
with  respect  to  Laos. 

Q.  What  about  the  argument  people  make 
that  Hanoi's  response  was  to  steady  escala- 
tion, no  matter  how  covertly  the  Kennedy 
administration  acted  In  Vietnam? 

A.  That's  Just  nonsense.  If  anyone  wants  to 
put  together  a  detailed  chronology  of  what 
was  happening  on  both  sides — most  of  these 
chronologies  overlook  what  North  Vietnam 
was  doing — one  would  find  that  American 
action  has  been  In  response  to  what  North 
Vietnam  was  doing.  Again,  I  come  back  to 
the  points  that  there  would  not  have  been 
an  American  soldier  firing  a  weapon  in  Viet- 
nam had  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  not  gone  after  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  According  to  the  Pentagon  papers.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  In  1966  began  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  a  military  solution 
and  began  turning  toward  the  idea  of  a  po- 
litical compromise.  Did  you  have  second 
thoughts  at  that  point? 

A.  No.  I  did  not. 

President  Johnson  used  to  say  that  Secre- 
tary McNamara  was  his  right  hand  In  terms 
of  denying  to  the  North  Vietnamese  the  abil- 
ity to  conquer  South  Vietnam,  and  that  I  was 
his  left  hand,  trying  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion  by  political  processes. 

The  difficulty  was  that  up  through  1966, 
North  Vietnam  seemed  to  rely  pretty  heavily 
upon  Its  eventual  ability  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses by  military  means,  and  so  many  of  the 
Intermediaries  that  were  Involved  at  this  time 
seemed  somehow  to  think  that  their  problem 
was  to  find  some  means  by  which  the  U.S. 
could  save  face. 

We  weren't  Interested  in  saving  face;  we 
were  trying  to  save  South  Vietnam.  Then  af- 
ter we  achieved  a  military  position  In  South 
Vietnam  through  the  buildup  of  South  Viet- 
nam forces  and  the  Increase  in  American 
forces,  we  made  it  pretty  clear  to  North  Viet- 
nam that  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed 
militarily.  But  by  that  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  division  in  the  United  States  and  I 
think  that  they  made  the  decision  to  simply 
stick  It  out  and  see  what  would  happen  on 
the  home  front  in  the  United  States. 

So  during  one  period  they  had  little  Incen- 
tive to  negotiate  because  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  succeed  militarily.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  period  they  had  little  In- 
centive to  negotiate  because  they  thought 
that  divisions  within  the  United  States  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  take  It  from  what  you  say  that  you 
have  a  sense  of  failure  about  what  we  did  In 
Vietnam. 

A.  I  don't  believe  I  have  a  feeling  of  failure. 
I-m  disappointed  that  President  Johnson  and 
his  colleagues,  including  myself,  were  not 
able  to  wind  up  this  struggle  before  we 
turned  over  the  situation  to  the  next  admin- 
istration. In  one  sense  each  administration 
has  Inherited  this  from  the  earlier  adminis- 
tration, going  all  the  way  back  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  this  is  not  Elsenhower's  war  or  Ken- 
nedy's war  or  Johnson's  war  or  Nixon's  war. 


Its  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  war.  There  would  not  have 
been  a  war  out  there  had  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  not 
gone  alter  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  Then  I  take  it  you  do  not  think  we  have 
accomplished  our  essential  objectives  in  Viet- 
nam at  this  time? 

A.  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  yet.  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  It's  very  hard  to  know 
how  the  story  is  going  to  come  out.  I  don't 
believe  Hanoi  has  had  any  Incentive  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  for  some  time  because  I  think 
they  are  waitmg  to  see  how  far  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  will  go 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  most  recent 
peace  proposals  in  Paris? 

A.  I  think  they  saould  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  serious,  private,  probing  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  sides  in  order  to  find  out  what 
might  be  possible  On  the  whole.  I'm  not  too 
optimistic  because  I  still  feel  North  Vietnam 
wants  South  Vietnam  and  in  that  case  I 
don't  see  any  particular  reason  why  we  should 
negotiate  them  Into  that  position— rather 
simply  confers  thai  we're  not  prepared  to  do 
what's  necessary  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  In  the  Johnson  administration,  when 
did  you  first  feel  that  time  was  running  out 
for  you? 

A.  We  realized  that  the  Impact  of  the  Tet 
offensive  In  the  United  States  brought  about 
a  significant  change  In  the  situation  in  early 
'68.  That  was  ironic  because  in  Vietnam,  the 
Tet  offensive  was  a  failure  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong  They  did  not  achieve  any  of  their  pur- 
poses and  the  net  result  was  to  leave  them  in 
a  greatly  weakened  position — and  the  South 
Vietnamese  in  a  much  stronger  position.  But 
the  political  and  psychological  impact  In  the 
US  was  very  different.  It  could  only  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Tet  offensive  was  a 
brilliant  success  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
point  of  view  . 

Q.  They  why.  after  Tet,  were  such  large 
military  reinforcements  requested  by  Gen. 
Westmoreland? 

A.  These  were  figures  being  discussed  on  a 
contingency  basis.  One  could  not  know 
whether  North  Vietnam  might  commit  even 
larger  forces  from  Its  remaining  forces  in 
North  Vietnam.  Immediately  after  the  Tet 
Offensive  It  was  not  as  clear  as  It  became  two 
or  three  months  later  that  the  situation  in 
the  country  had  bounced  back  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  In  a  much  stronger 
position  than  we  expected. 

However,  even  the  p>o6siblllty  that  under 
certain  contingencies  we  might  consider  the 
necessity  of  sending  In  large  numbers  of  ad- 
ditional Americans  helped  to  stimulate  the 
need  to  urge  that  we  try  the  bombing  halt 
that  was  instituted  In  March  1968  to  see,  once 
again,  if  we  could  move  this  problem  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table 

Q.  When  did  you  make  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  bombing  halt? 

A.  I  think  about  March  4  and  5  I  suggested 
to  the  President  and  he  said  'Well,  get  on 
your  horses  and  prepare  a  plan  for  that." 
Then  he  thought  about  it  more  during  the 
period  of  March  and  he  did  some  refining  of 
details  and  finally  announced  it  on  March  31. 

W  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  you 
had  thoughts  of  the  bombing  halt  earlier. 
You  talked  about  it  in  the  autumn  of  '67. 

A.  Well,  It  was  not  a  new  idea  in  '68.  We 
had  tried  several  bombing  halts  of  various 
durations  from  a  few  days  to  37  days.  And  we 
also  had  gone  through  certain  periods  when 
we  were  not  Iximblng  within  a  certain  radius 
of  Hanoi  or  Haiphong  in  order  to  give  a  sig- 
nal to  the  other  side  that  various  Inter- 
mediaries were  in  fact  in  touch  with  us. 

So  there's  nothing  novel  or  new  about  the 
Idea  of  a  bombing  halt.  We  did  decide  In 
March  '88  to  Institute  one  which  had  no  time 
limit  on  its  face — could  not  be  Interpreted  as 
some  sort  of  ultimatiun,  and  with  every  door 
open  for  North  Vietnam  to  respond.  Some  of 
us  were  not  confident  that  North  Vietnam  In 
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fact  would  raspond  bwAVM  tlwy  had  not  n- 
•ponded  on  a,  number  of  oClMr  nor— lorn 

Th*t  doM  not  mMn  that  Um  offsr  wm  not 
mada  In  good  f«lth.  We  hopod  that  tliey 
would  respond  and  we  were  prepared  to  fol- 
low up  an  It  If  tbey  did  reepond.  but  we  bad 
bad  no  private  Indication  befoieband  for 
aample,  tbat  if  we  ineUtuted  tbat  kind  of 
bomblnc  bait,  tbey  would  reply. 

Q.  Wbat  wae  your  orer-aU  concept  of  tbe 
bomblnc  bait?  Waa  It  mm-mttiiwig  to  allay 
public  oppoaltlon  to  continuing  tbe  war7 

A.  The  cblef  point  waa  to  Ond  a  way,  if 
poealble.  to  bring  tbe  boatUltlee  to  a  con- 
clusion, to  reaolTe  tbe  problem.  Again  we 
tried  many  cbannela.  derlcea  and  bombing 
halts  to  try  to  stimulate  aomethlng  in  that 
direction  and  we  nerer  got  any  Indication 
from  Hanoi  tbat  tbey  wanted  anything  leee 
than  South  Vietnam.  But  the  majw  intareat 
was  on  the  international  aoene  and  not  on 
tbe  dcmestlc  eoene.  We  weren't  going  through 
thU  bombing  halt  in  March  1008  for  local 
domastle  purpoeea.  After  all.  In  the  same 
speech.  Prealdent  Johnson  said  he  waa  not 
going  to  run  again. 

Q.  But  you  did  have  the  feeling  at  the 
time  that  you  were  losing  public  opinion  In 
the  United  States? 

A.  Yes,  we  did.  But  the  main  purpoee  was 
the  international  purpoee  of  bringing  this 
conflict  to  an  end. 

Q.  But  when  you  were  >'»/'»r<"g  this  pro- 
posal did  you  know  that  President  Johnson 
was  not  going  to  run  again? 

A.  Well,  this  Is  primarily  for  President 
Johnson  to  aay.  We  hsd  talked  the  year  be- 
fore about  that  poeslbUlty  and  his  thoughts 
on  tbe  matter  and  although  he  had  not  given 
tbe  Unal  Indication  or  his  llnal  decision,  from 
the  middle  of  '67  onward  I  worked  on  tbe  as- 
sumption that  be  would  not  run  again.  I 
said  nothing  to  anybody  about  It.  But  that 
was  my  own  private  view. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  thought  to  a  gradual 
withdrawal  of  American  troope  from  Vietnam 
such  as  Nixon  Is  doing  now? 

A.  I  think  tbat  with  the  biiildup  of  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  psrtlctilarly  In  1S67 
and  '08,  and  the  Increase  in  our  capability  in 
supplying  them  witb  essential  weapons  like 
the  Iflfl  rifle,  that  any  President  might  have 
reduced  the  forces  somewhat,  but  that's 
speculaUve. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  tbe  strategic  im- 
portance was  of  stopping  the  bombing  of  tbe 
North  in  Ifareh  1M8? 

A.  rmn  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  I 
perKmaUy  did  not  fiel  it  waa  of  great  con- 
■equenoe  because  only  about  five  percent  of 
our  bombing  sortlas  were  actually  made  Into 
the  far  north  of  North  Vietnam,  liost  of  our 
botnMng  was  along  tbe  EEo  Ohl  Mlnh  trail 
and  in  tbe  eouthem  part  of  North  VletiMun 
dIreeUy  connected  with  the  IMIZ  in  tbe 
battlsOeldk 

This  la  one  o(  the  reaaons  why  our  mili- 
tary people  aysed  with  the  *>«fnHng  halt 
in  Mareh  IMS.  And  tbe  weaUier  bad  aome 
bearing  on  It.  The  ohancee  of  bombing  Hanoi 
in  that  period  were  going  to  dbnlnMi  and 
so  w»  tbooght  thU  opened  the  way  for  a 
bombing  bait  oC  a  aort  which  would  not  en- 
danger our  foroee  in  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  Where  wUl  Vietnam  leav*  ue  as  a  na- 
tion? WiU  It  aneourace  '■«'-*««^"n  or  a 
eurbtng  of  tbe  power  of  the  ChleT  baeotlve? 
A.  rm  not  very  expert  in  the  poUtloal 
but  I'm  concerned  about  aome  of  tbe 
oanrda  laoiatlonlam  thaw  days.  It'a 
not  Juet  get  out  of  Vietnam  regardleaa  of 
the  oooaaquenoea:  it's  also  withdrawal  of 
troopa  from  NATO,  deep  elaabee  In  foreign 
aid.  quotaa  on  Importa  contrary  to  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  pagotUtlons  and  the  gen- 
eral feeling  tbnt  we  abould  forget  the  reat  of 
the  world  and  take  can  of  our  own  problems 
at  home. 

Now  we  have  eome  problems  here  at  home, 
but  we  aleo  have  a  trlUlon  dollar  OHP  and 


we  can  find  the  reaooroea  w«  need  to  find  fior 
thoee  proUema  that  we  have  a  wlU  to  i«- 
sotve.  So  I  Just  hope  we  will  not  repeat  eome 
of  the  egregious  "•*«*«*^—  we  have  made  in 
the  past  by  moving  Into  a  period  of  laola- 
tmnlan  which  would  encounter  very  great 
rttngm.  Indeed. 

Q.  What  would  you  aay  to  peofrie  who  call 
Johnaon  "the  great  diss! mill ator?"  In  your 
dealing  with  him,  did  you  always  know  where 
you  stood? 

A.  Thla  la  a  oomplete  mlaapprehenskm  of 
the  man.  Prosldasxt  Johnaoti  thought  about 
the  Important  decisions  be  had  to  make  for 
a  very  long  time — very  carefully — and  he 
balanced  tbe  altematlvee  and  be  tried  to  put 
himself  in  the  ihoes  of  bis  opponents  to  see 
what  tbe  problems  looked  Uke  ftom  their 
point  at  view  and  he  thought  about  them  a 
ffieatdaal. 

He  did  not  make  his  decision  until  the 
time  came  for  a  dedslon — when  be  thought 
it  was  neoeeeary  to  make  the  decision  one 
way  or  the  other.  When  be  made  his  deci- 
sions he  executed  them  and  announced  thenx 
All  tbe  staff  work  tbat  was  going  on  down 
below  baeed  on  those  (xmtlnjBncles  cannot 
be  attributed  to  President  Johnson  and  to 
what  waa  going  on  in  bis  mind.  So  I  did 
not  find  any  devlousnem  about  him  in  terms 
of  the  decisions  that  he  made  and  his  readi- 
ness   to   announce   them   when   tbey   were 


Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  genuinely  reluc- 
tant to  get  Involved  in  a  big  war  in  Indo- 
china? 

A.  Any  president  of  the  United  States  is 
going  to  be  reluctant  about  a  struggle  which 
Is  not  of  his  making,  which  be  doesnt  want, 
which  we  could  do  wlitbout. 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  thsC  what  they  really 
wanted  to  accomplish  were  far-reaching  pro- 
grams on  the  domestic  side  and  such  things 
as  tbe  partial  test-ban  treaty  and  the  non- 
pFoliferaAlon  treatlee  and  tbe  space  treaties 
tbe  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  and  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Peace  Corpe  and 
the  consular  agreement  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  AU  these  things.  But  they  had  to  face 
the  Berlin  crials  of  *61  and  '62  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  the  aggression  in  Southeast 
Asia,  which  was  not  of  their  making.  This  was 
not  what  they  wanted  to  have  happen  while 
they  woe  president. 

Q.  ITils  Is  being  preeented  by  some  people 
as  an  exercise  of  American  military  power — 
as  a  demonstrative  thing.  Doee  tbat  make 
sense  to  you? 

A.  Those  who  charge  Chat  we  eomebow 
went  into  Soutbeeat  Asia  for  colonial  pur- 
poses or  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
Interests  are  jviet  talking  nonsense.  I've  even 
heard  some  people  now  talking  about  oU  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  never  beard  about  oil  in 
South  Vietnam  while  I  was  Secretary  of  Steite. 
And  you  can  buy  an  awful  lot  of  oU  for  $100 
billion.  So  tbeee  chargee  with  reepect  to  mo- 
tivee  are  Just  nonsense.  Just  look  at  the  en- 
tire story  of  the  United  Stntes  sines  World 
War  n.  AU  we've  tried  to  do  U  to  biiild  eome 
peace  in  tbe  world  and  to  help  the  world 
recover  from  the  war  and  to  get  on  with 
soms  economic  and  sodal  development  and  to 
build  eome  peace. 

Q.  What  about  the  charge  tbat  as  a  great 
power  we  oouldnt  take  tbe  htimlllatlon,  once 
we  were  Involved  in  Southeast  Asia,  of  a  oom- 
promise  settlement  which  might  foreeee  a 
Communist  takeover  in  Saigon? 

A.  The  word  humiliation  is  not  the  way 
to  put  tt.  The  problem  Is  the  credibility  of 
tbe  United  Statee  under  ita  security  treaties 
at  momenu  of  crisis.  If  people  in  other  cap- 
itals— I  mean  particularly  places  like  Moe- 
oow  and  Peking — should  decide  that  the 
United  States  will  not  meet  lu  commitments 
under  its  security  treatlee,  Chen  tbey  can 
make  ma}or  mlacaleulatlons  which  would 
plague  usaU  Into  war. 


Q.  Do  you  think  that's  a  problem  today? 

A.  I  think  it  le  and  I  think  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  problem. 

Q.  Tou  say  President  Johnaon  reached  de- 
cisions very  slowly.  One  of  the  Impaots  of  the 
Pentagon  papers  as  printed  is  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  advice  surrounding  blm  was  all 
In  one  direction.  Wasnt  he  m  a  sense  sur- 
rounding himself  wtth  people  who  felt  the 
same  way — the  way  be  felt — about  the  Amer- 
ican role  in  the  world? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  alternative  that 
anyone  has  suggested  that  was  not  considered 
by  thoee  carrying  high  reeponsibUity  in  gov- 
ernment during  tbat  period.  I  don't  think 
I've  even  heard  of  a  new  idea  that  has  come 
out  of  all  tbe  public  debato  on  Vietnam  that 
has  not  been  looked  at  and  thought  about 
and  weighed  and  judged  in  plaoee  like  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Whlto  House. 

It's  IneviUble  tbat  something  called  tbe 
Pentagon  papers  are  going  to  reflect  the  ac- 
tlvitiee  in  the  Pentagon,  more  strongly  than 
they  do  the  activities  in  the  Department  of 
State  and  in  the  White  House.  And  In  any 
event  some  of  these  anonymous  analysts 
simply  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  was  in 
the  mind  of  tbe  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
some  of  these  highest  questions  of  policy. 
Among  other  things,  they  dldnt  even  ssk  us 
while  they  were  preparing  the  report. 

Q.  The  other  point  is  tbat  the  Pentagon 
papers  themselves  have  very  little  of  Dean 
Rusk  in  them. 

A.  That's  true.  This  is  partly  because  they 
apparently  have  only  thos«  State  Department 
papers  that  were  regularly  distributed  to 
the  Pentagon.  Secondly,  I  didn't  write  a  lot 
of  memos  for  general  circulation  in  the 
govenmient. 

I  wrote  a  lot  of  memos  to  the  President 
and  2,100,000  cables  went  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  my  name  signed  to  them, 
while  I  was  secretary.  But  I  did  not  circulate 
around  the  government  a  lot  of  hypothetical 
memoranda  because  I  did  not  want  to  Bh^>e 
and  in  any  way  limit  tbe  freedom  of  discus- 
sion tbat  ought  to  go  on  In  government 
before  decisions  are  made.  President  Johnson 
also  was  insistent  that  all  possibilities  be 
considered  and,  as  you  know,  he  greatly 
valued  the  role  Oe(»ge  Ball  played  In  bring- 
ing to  his  attention  eloquently  and  force- 
fully some  other  points  of  view. 

Q.  One  Isst  question.  In  retrospect,  do  you 
think  eight  years  as  secretary  of  stato  was 
too  long? 

A.  I'm  inclined  to  think  so.  In  tbe  modem 
world,  each  year  now  is  worth  about  three 
or  four  years  In  the  pre-World  War  n  era. 
Tbe  demands — physical  and  nervous  energy 
and  all  the  reet  of  it — are  very  great  and 
rm  mclined  to  think  that  we  ought  to  work 
It  like  a  football  platoon  system.  Tou  wear 
cut  one  team  and  put  in  another.  But  eight 
years  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  time 
indeed. 

Q.  In  retrospect,  do  you  see  any  point  dur* 
ing  your  term  in  olloe  when  there  was  a 
point  of  departure  to  take  a  different  course 
toward  deeecaladon — before  tbe  March  SI 
bombing  halt? 

A.  Not  particularly,  given  the  nature  of 
the  aggreeston,  the  nature  of  American  com- 
mitments and  the  enormous  consequences 
that  might  follow  from  a  failure  on  our  part 
to  meet  what  seemed  to  tbe  entire  world  to 
be  a  very  speciflc  American  commitment. 


AUGUST  DERLETH— IN  UEMORIAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  a  liter- 
ary SOD  of  Wisconsin  is  dead.  August  W. 
Derleth.  of  Sauk  City,  viewed  himself  as 
"primarily  an  entertainer"  and  a  story- 
teller. He  fulfilled  those  goals  well.  He 
told  stories  that  entertained  and  de- 
lighted children  and  adults.  But  he  was 
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a  biographer  as  well.  In  addition,  he  was 
a  literary  critic  for  the  Capital  Times,  of 
Madison. 

In  Wisamsln  he  was  best  loved  for  his 
"Sac  Prairie"  series.  He  considered  the 
series  of  novels  his  serious  work.  In  the 
novels  he  portrayed  life  in  the  river 
towns  of  Sauk  City  and  Prairie  du  Sac 
as  no  one  else,  for  this  was  his  turf.  He 
loved  it  as  few  men  love  their  native  soil. 

AufiTust  Derleth  was  one  of  those  men 
who  made  the  world  just  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter for  having  been  part  of  it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WuTxa    August    Oeki.xth,    62,    Focused    on 
Wisconsin  Life 

(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

August  W.  Derleth,  62,  a  Wisconsin  au- 
thor who  wrote  150  books,  died  after  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack  Sunday  in  Sauk  City, 
Wise. 

He  died  at  his  home,  "Place  of  Hawks," 
which  bears  the  same  name  as  a  1935  novel 
In  hlB  "Sac  Prairie  Saga."  The  "Sac  Prairie" 
series  and  his  "Wisconsin  Saga,"  which 
chronicle  the  life  of  the  river  towns  of  Sauk 
City  and  Prairie  Du  Sac,  were  considered  by 
Mr.  Derleth  to  be  his  "serious"  wcH-k. 

"In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
t>ooks  I  am  primarily  an  entertainer,  little 
more  than  the  primitive  storyteller  who  had 
a  place  at  his  tribal  Are.  I  believe  in  com- 
municating as  simply  and  directly  as  possi- 
ble, and  am  not  Interested  In  various  literary 
Isms  .  .  .'  Mr.  Derleth  wrote  in  a  discus- 
sion of  his  work  in  "Contemporary  Authors  " 

One  of  the  books  in  the  "Sac  Prairie  Saga," 
"Walden  West,"  won  a  nonflctlon  award  from 
the  Council  of  Wisconsin  Writers. 

In  addition  to  the  two  series  of  novels, 
Mr.  Derleth  wrote  a  series  of  "Judge  Peck" 
mysteries  including  "Murder  Stalks  the 
Wakely  Family,"  published  In  1934.  and 
"Death  by  Design,"  published  In  1953. 

Among  his  other  works  are  biographies 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau:  "Solar  Pons"  stories  (pastiches 
from  Sherlock  Holmes) ,  supernatural  fiction 
and  historical  fiction  for  young  people. 

Mr.  Derleth  was  bom  in  Sauk  City  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  In  1938 
and  was  a  lecturer  In  American  regional  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  dur- 
ing the  early  1940s. 

In  the  course  of  his  career,  he  had  also 
served  as  literary  editor  of  the  "Capital 
Times"  newspaper  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
contributing  editor  to  "Outooors"  magazine 
In  1958,  Mr.  Derleth  created  Arkham  House, 
a  publishing  concern. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam J.  Derleth.  of  Sauk  City,  and  two  chil- 
dren. 


"NORTH  CAROLINA: 
DEFENSE" 


FOR  THE 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  1964, 
1966,  and  again  in  1970.  Congress  took 
important  steps  toward  reform  of  the 
federal  system  of  criminal  justice. 

In  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  This  legislation  was  in  direct 
response  to  Supreme  Court  rulings  which 
greatly  expanded  the  individiml's  right  to 
legal  representation  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  him.  The  Criminal  Justice 
Act  has  been  a  tremendous  success  in 
iOBUilng  that  the  legal  rights  of  all  our 


citizens  are  protected,  no  matter  what 
their  financial  position. 

In  1966,  the  Bail  Reform  Act  was  en- 
acted. With  this  act,  Congress  intended 
to  remove  all  financial  conditions  re- 
stricting individual  freedom.  In  this  long- 
overdue  and  praiseworthy  act.  Congress 
acted  in  the  finest  American  tradition 
by  making  it  clear  that  in  this  Nation 
personal  freedom  is  a  precious  right 
shared  by  all  citizens,  whether  rich  or 
poor. 

In  1970,  Congress  took  another  impor- 
tant ^iep  in  improving  the  quality  of 
justice  in  the  Federal  courts.  Last  year, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  was 
amended  to  broaden  its  coverage  and  to 
authorize  public  defender  organizations 
to  aid  persons  financially  unable  to  se- 
cure adequate  representation.  These 
amendments  reaCBrmed  one  of  the  most 
noble  principles  of  American  jurispru- 
dence— that  any  person,  regardless  of 
wealth,  age,  race,  or  religion,  or  creed, 
who  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  his 
personal  freedom  is  entitled  to  the  serv- 
ices of  skilled  legal  counsel  in  any  legal 
proceeding  which  imperils  his  liberty. 

Both  the  Bail  Reform  Act  and  the  re- 
cently perfected  and  expanded  Criminal 
Justice  Act  reflect  the  cherished  belief 
of  all  Americans  that  in  a  free  society 
such  as  ours,  a  person's  freedom  and  lib- 
erty can  never  be  bought  or  sold,  that 
justice  in  our  courts  must  never  depend 
upon  the  size  of  one's  bank  account. 

On  May  5,  1971.  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Tom 
Karas,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  Nation's  first  Federal  I>ublic 
Defender  under  the  1970  amendments  to 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  It  is  with  equal 
pleasure  that  I  aimounce  that,  on  June 
4,  Mr.  Jim  Hewitt,  of  San  Francisco,  be- 
came the  second  person  in  this  coimtry  to 
bear  that  title.  During  hearings  held  by 
my  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Mr.  Hewitt  made  an  impressive 
case  for  the  concept  of  Federal  Public 
Defenders,  and  to  him  must  go  much 
of  the  credit  for  this  progressive  step  in 
criminal  justice.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
opportunity  has  come  to  him,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  country  has  enlisted  the 
services  of  so  able  and  talented  a  young 
man  for  this  important  position. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  judici- 
ary constitutes  only  one  of  the  51  sepa- 
rate and  unique  judicial  forums  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  truly  to  reform 
our  system  of  justice  nationwide,  each  of 
our  50  States  must  have  a  viable  method 
of  providing  legal  assistance  for  those 
within  its  borders  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  high  cost  of  legal  representation  in 
State  courts.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  States  have  al- 
ready established  such  programs.  States 
without  these  programs  can  now  looit 
both  to  Federal  law  and  to  many  of  their 
sister  States  as  well  as  they  seek  to  meet 
this  urgent  need. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  report  that 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
justice  for  its  people  and  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  insure  true  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  regardless  of  a  person's 
wealth  or  income.  An  example  of  this 


concern  is  the  successful  operation  since 
January  1970,  of  pilot  project  public  de- 
fender ofiQces  in  two  of  our  cities,  Greens- 
boro and  Fayetteville. 

On  June  20,  1971,  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  published  an  article  by 
John  Colt  entitled  "For  the  Defense  . .  ." 
That  article  describes  the  operation  of 
the  12th  Judicial  District  PubUc  De- 
fender Office  located  in  Fayetteville,  N.C. 
The  chief  public  defender,  Sol  Cherry, 
and  his  two  assistants.  Jim  Taylor  and 
Bill  Oeimer,  deserve  special  recognition 
for  their  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
financially  disadvantaged  defendants  in 
North  Carolina.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Colt 
accurately  describes  the  dedication  cmd 
commitment  of  these  three  attorneys 
when  he  remarks  that — 

The  Public  Defenders  here  are  dedicated 
to  the  most  Important  rule  of  common  law: 
tbat  a  man  can  be  defended  In  a  court  of 
law  by  a  skilled  legal  craftsman — no  mattor 
what  the  defendant's  Income. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  this  enlightening  article, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 

June  20,  1971] 

^B  The  D^ncNSE 

(By  John  Colt) 

Pa  I  EiTEVLLUs. — The  third  floor  of  the  Cum- 
berland County  Courthouse  Is  where  they 
keep  prisoners  and  the  cellblocks  are  hellishly 
hot.  A  young  inmate,  barefooted  and  open- 
shirted.  Is  led  frocn  the  cell  area  to  a  sterile 
whito  room  with  an  air  conditioner  where 
his  attorney  is  waiting. 

"Hello."  the  lawyer  says.  "I'm  Jim  Taylor 
of  the  Public  Defenders  OfDce  and  Tm  here  to 
represent  you." 

"Yeah."  the  inmate  says.  He  Is  young,  but 
his  eyes  are  hard.  He  was  on  the  street  at 
10,  strung  out  on  heroin  at  12  and  in  jail  at 
18.  He  Is  now  23,  serving  an  active  sentence 
of  38  years  for  armed  robbery  and  breaking 
and  entering  In  another  county.  He  Is  await- 
ing trial  here  for  additional  charges  of  lar- 
ceny and  armed  robbery.  He  will  also  have  to 
stand  trial  for  escape.  He  is  wanted  in  Florida 
for  assault  and  battery. 

"On  the  armed  robbery  charge,"  Taylor 
says."  Did  you  do  it?" 

The  prisoner  just  looks  at  him.  After  some 
discussion  It  Is  decided  a  guilty  plea  will  be 
entered  In  exchange  for  a  concurrent  sen- 
tence. 

Taylor  sees  an  assistant  solicitor  In  the 
hallway  on  the  bottom  floor  of  the  court- 
house a  few  minutes  after  talking  with  his 
client.  There  won't  be  any  problem  getting  a 
concurrent  sentence  to  go  along  with  the 
young  nmn's  38  years.  The  state  will  save  the 
expense  of  a  trial,  the  inmate  will  have  a 
chance  to  gain  parole  sooner. 

That  was  only  a  routine  exchange  in  a 
public  defender's  day — there  wasnt  much 
Taylor  could  do  for  the  client.  Earlier  he 
saw  a  19-year-old  boy  who  was  in  jail  for 
possession  of  heroin.  Taylor  had  arranged 
for  the  lad  to  be  admitted  into  the  South 
Wing  of  Ch^>el  Hill's  Memorial  Hospital  to 
get  psychiatric  care  and  evaluation. 

"That."  said  Tsylor,  "was  a  victory  of 
sorts." 

Tsylor  is  the  newest  member  to  the  Pub- 
lic Defender's  Office  here.  There  are  two 
other  lawyers  in  the  "firm"  and  their  work 
here  is  cut  out  for  them. 

The  office  was  founded  in  January  of  1970 
as  one  of  two  pUot  projects  in  the  state.  The 
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other  PobUe  D«f •ndar's  OOoe  U  In  Qnmaa- 
boco  MKl  MTf—  QulUord  Oounty. 

Sol  Cherry  la  the  chief  <lefendar  eiid.  with 
the  help  of  Mrtitint  am  OHmer,  be  iMlked 
Into  wh*t  would  heoome  ea  av«l*nche  at 
eeaee  orer  the  next  18  month*. 

Wtth  the  rlae  of  druge  In  the  VeyetteTUle 
um  the  e—eloed  Inereeeed  ejid  Tkylor  w«a 
hired  to  h^  take  the  preaure  off  the  two 
witiwirtert  poMlc  attoraays. 

m  1070  the  "flrm"  handled  873  c—ee  >nd 
lepieeited  in  court  700  cUent*.  Some  of  the 
people  who  flist  oontaeted  the  oOoe  later 
Obtained  the  aerrloes  of  private  oouneel. 

While  the  cOloe  waa  to  hare  been  a  aouroe 
of  competent  legal  repreeentatlon  for  the  in- 
digent, jrou  dont  neceaMtrlly  have  to  be  poor 
to  obtain  the  aerrloea  to  the  defenders. 

The  quallflcatlona  a  client  muet  meet  to  get 
a  public  defender  are  to  be  luiable  to  afford 
private  counael,  be  charged  with  a  crime  In 
whldi  the  penalty  Is  over  iMO  fine  or  six 
month  In  Jail. 

While  most  of  the  offlce'a  cllenta  are  low  In- 
come people,  persona  with  a  moderate  Inoome 
can  also  qualify. 

Kiplalned  Cherry,  "If  you've  done  eome- 
thlng  reaUy  bad,  aay  a  multiple  charge  of 
murder  la  placed  against  you,  the  defense 
bill  of  a  private  attorney  could  be  In  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  If  a  man  makee  as  much 
as  810,000  a  year  that  won't  be  enough  to  pay 
his  legal  fees." 

A  judge  must,  following  the  Invoetlgatlon 
and  evaluation  of  one  of  the  defenders,  find 
whether  or  not  a  defendant  la  unable  to  af- 
ford the  counsel  he  needs  to  properly  try  his 


The  oOee  Itself  Is  set  up  nearly  paraUel  to 
the  solicitor's  office.  CSterry  receives  the  same 
•30,000  a  year  salary  the  dUtrlct  solicitor  and 
the  assistant  defenders  get  anywhere  from 
811.000  to  a  maylmiim  of  814.000  annually. 

All  the  aalarlee  of  the  attorneys,  the  In- 
vestigator and  the  legal  secretary  are  paid  by 
the  state  treasury  as  Is  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  office. 

The  office  here  serves  the  13th  Judicial  Dls- 
trlot  of  Cumberland  and  Hoke  Oountlee. 
Sneed  EOgb,  a  local  attorney  and  a  Cumber- 
land repreeentatlve  In  the  General  Asaembly, 
sparked  the  Idea  of  the  Public  Defender's 
Office  and  fought  for  It  over  10  years  In  the 
House. 

"I  felt  counsel  for  the  Indigent  shoiild  be  a 
specialised  field  and  the  IndlgiBnt  should  have 
competent  counsel."  he  said.  "When  we  first 
started  looking  for  public  defender  system 
most  Superior  Court  Judges  and  members  of 
the  Courts  Commission  were  opposed  to  It." 

However,  after  several  years  of  studying 
programs  In  various  other  sUtes  the  pUot 
program  for  the  system  was  passed. 

Bald  Cherry.  "Ifoet  court-appointed  attor- 
neys get  their  cases  when  they  reach  the 
Superior  Court  level.  We  usually  see  a  client 
after  he's  been  In  Jail  a  m»T<i«nrw  of  three 
days  and  cant  make  bond." 

Under  the  oourt-^poUited  system,  a  pri- 
vate attorney  had  to  give  up  other  fees  to 
take  a  case— thus  hurting  htm  finandaUy, 
even  though  he  Is  given  a  compensation  by 
thesUte. 

"We  are  hefximtng  known  as  the  only  crlm- 
lal  \wm  cOee  In  the  county."  MUd  Cherry. 
Other  Uwyera.  he  said,  have  other  legal  ocm- 
mltments  other  than  criminal  rssne. 

Uhtll  T^ylor^  arrival  Oelmar  and  Cbatry 
were  swamped  in  work — which  kept  them  up 
late  Into  the  night  and  stole  their  weekends. 

"Last  Roivamber,''  he  said,  "Bill  and  I 
dldnt  know  if  w«  could  keep  on  gotog  w« 
had  swdi  a  caae  load." 

Kren  now.  the  day  at  the  three  lawyers 
U  Jammed  with  appotntmenta.  A  date  In 
Dlatrlet  Oourt  Two.  a  oonferanoe  with  a  cli- 
ent, a  lengthy  afternoon  iseslon  on  a  murder 
trial,  a  brief  to  praaent  to  the  Court  ot  Ap- 
peala.  are  a  part  at  tinrf  day. 

And  tlMa  there  are  the  Jobs  the  defenders 
dont  get  paid  to  do;   Jobe  usuaUy  left  to 


prleets.  ehrlnks,  bartenders  or  other  pro- 
Tneslnrnl  listeners.  There  are  calls  In  the 
night,  kids  on  bad  trips  who  need  somebody 
they  can  trust  and  call  In  the  middle  of  the 
nlg^t  and  the  lady  who  says,  "Can  you  help 
my  sonr* 

A  long-haired  kid  with  a  money  order  sent 
from  his  mother  to  come  back  home  on  says 
he  can't  get  It  caabed.  He  doesnt  have  any 
Identification.  He's  been  In  a  Mt  of  trouUe, 
and  the  defenders  are  the  only  people  he 
knows. 

One  ot  the  lawyers  goee  to  a  bank  and 
vouches  for  the  kid.  He  gets  his  money  and 
the  ttcket  home. 

What  kind  of  men — with  the  potential  of 
making  a  great  deal  of  money  In  private 
[Mactice — would  have  this  Job? 

Tltere  le  Sol  Cherry,  who  began  his  life  in 
Bastem  North  Oarollna.  Raised  In  Bertie 
County,  he  waa  educated  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  graduating  from  law 
school  there  in  U63.  After  several  years  as  an 
Air  Faroe  lawyer,  he  came  back  to  private 
practice. 

Cherry  has  seen  the  law  from  both  sides  of 
the  fence.  He  served  as  an  assistant  sc^dtor 
several  tlmee  between  his  private  practice. 

He  calls  himself  the  "Establlsbment  Law- 
yer" In  the  office.  Prom  his  years  as  an  asalst- 
ant  aoUcltor  he  haa  learned  the  intricate 
ways  to  make  legal  deala  in  judges'  cham- 
bers; that  is,  to  argue  for  his  clients'  fate 
outside  the  open  courtroom. 

Jim  Taylor  la  the  acbolsr  of  the  law,  an 
artistic  man  aeneltlve  to  the  protection  the 
law  provides  thoee  It  serves.  Educated  at 
Wake  Forest  and  Duke,  where  he  received 
bis  law  degree,  he  also  served  in  the  Air 
Force. 

A  native  of  Snow  Hill,  be  worked  in  private 
practice  there  and  later  worked  as  a  re- 
searcher at  Chapti  Hill  on  the  President's 
Special  Committee  for  Consumer  Intereata. 

And  BUI  Oelmer,  his  hair  juet  filling  over 
bis  collar,  his  liberal  views  freely  expresaed. 
la  the  "acUvlst  lawyer." 

Oelmer,  says  Cherry,  has  the  best  rapport 
with  the  drug  uaers.  He  also  Is  an  unofficial 
advocate  of  anti-war  ooffeebouaes  here.  More 
than  once  Oelmer  has  been  there  when  of- 
ficials looked  as  If  they  n^ht  move  in  on 
the  place. 

Oelmer  Is  the  eon  of  a  miUtary  family — 
and  he  relatee  to  ftiyetteville.  Nearly  a 
career  man  himself,  he  rose  to  major  In  the 
Military  Pcdioe  Oorpe  of  the  Army  before  get- 
ting his  law  de9«e  at  Oie  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Now  he  pursues  the  advocates'  role  with  a 
passion,  and  calls  this  work,  "ss  the  most 
personally  rewarding  experience  I've  ever 
bad." 

The  public  defenders  here  are  dedicated 
to  the  moet  Unportant  rule  of  oonunon  law; 
that  a  man  can  be  defended  in  a  oourt 
of  law  by  a  skilled,  legal  cralltamai> — no  mat- 
ter what  the  defendant's  Income. 

And  perhaps  more  Important  than  that. 
In  a  time  where  money  becomes  a  dulling 
balm  for  dedication,  they  are  advocates  who 
care. 


DOROTHY  ELSTON  KABSB 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  all  Senators,  and  with  aU  her  le- 
gloos  of  friends,  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  Mrs.  Dorothy  EIstOQ  Kabls,  Treu- 
urer  of  the  United  States. 

In  public  ofBoe,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  Republican  Party,  she  combined  vis- 
ion and  practical  wisdom  in  the  perfect 
proportions. 

Her  career  is  a  model  of  exemplary 
achievement  in  public  life.  As  such  she 
has  left  a  valuable  legacy:  her  record 
demonstrates  that  there  is  no  conflict 


between  a  full  public  and  private  life  for 
a  woman  in  this  Nation. 

A  gracious  lady,  a  devoted  and  skill- 
ful public  servant,  a  long-time  and  very 
dear  friend — ^Dorothy  Kabis  will  be 
missed. 


SENATOR  THOliCAS  J.  DODD 

Mr.  PKIJi.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
a  nei^bor  and  former  colleague  brings 
sadness  to  any  of  us,  and  in  this  regard 
I  join  with  those  who  express  their  regret 
at  the  death  of  Senator  Dodd.  He  was  a 
courageous  Member  of  our  body  who  had 
behind  him  a  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  the  law. 

I  particularly  admired  Senator  Dodd's 
long  tmd  tireless  efforts  to  place  effec- 
tive and  reasonable  c<xitrols  on  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  firearms  and  his  ef- 
forts to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

I  know,  too,  what  a  wonderful  family 
man  was  Senator  Dodd  smd  how  full  of 
grief  must  be  the  heaits  of  his  wife  and 
children.  To  them  and  to  all  his  friends 
I  extend  my  utmost  sympathy. 


EMOTIONAL   IMPACT   OP   PUBLICA- 
TION OP  PENTAGCW  PAPERS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  emo- 
tional impact  of  the  puUi^iing  ol  the 
Pentagm  papers  subsides,  more  rational 
minds  are  assessing  not  only  the  47-vol- 
ume  study  itself,  but  also  the  news  media 
handling  of  this  study. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Poet,  Dr. 
Walt  W.  Rostow  is  quoted  as  warning 
that  the  publication  of  the  papers  "will 
foster  a  spirit  of  neoisolationlsm  that 
could  endanger  arms-limitation  talks  and 
stimulate  new  Soviet  threats  against 
Israel  and  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

Dr.  Rostow  also  questions  the  handling 
of  the  sid>ject  by  the  New  York  Times, 
particularly  in  the  impression  it  con- 
veyed that  Presidoit  Johnson  was  deceit- 
ful in  his  handling  of  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam. 

Both  points  scored  by  Dr.  Rostow  are 
worth  careful  consideratlan.  "nie  dangers 
inherent  in  the  resurgence  of  is(datlon- 
ism  in  this  country,  couj^ed  with  an  un- 
dermining of  faith  in  the  Presidency,  are 
all  too  real.  It  would,  therefore,  ill  be- 
hoove this  country  to  give  credence  to 
\^iat  has  become  a  distortion  at  our  in- 
volvement in  ^Hetnam.  The  stakes  of 
worid  peace  are  all  too  great  at  this 
moment  to  be  shattered  by  the  recent  iU- 
coocelved  events  associated  with  the  pub- 
lishing of  these  documents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  William 
Orelder,  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Diacix>SDax  Host  UmrsD  States.  Roarow  Sats 
(By  WUllam  Orelder) 

Walt  W.  Roatow,  one  of  President  Jobn^ 
son's  key  advisers  on  Vietnam,  complalnad 
yesterday  that  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  will  foster  a  spMt  of  nso-laolatlon- 
1am  that  could  enrtainpei  arma-llmttatlon 
talka  and  stimulate  new  Soviet  threats 
against  Israel  and  elaewtiare  in  the  world. 

"If  the  people  In  Oalfo  and  licaoow  believe 
America  is  on  a  slide  toward  laolatlon  and 
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withdrawal."  Rostow  warned,  "then  it  be- 
hooves them  not  to  make  a  settlement  with 
Israel.  It  behooves  tbem  to  wait  until  the 
American  capacity  to  cope,  the  will  to  oope, 
is  further  dioninlsbed  and  then  take  another 
out  at  Israel." 

Rostow  said  the  "first  initial  effect"  of  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Pentagon's  Viet- 
nam war  policy  papers  ba£  been  to  under- 
mine faith  In  the  presidency  and  to  strength- 
en an  emerging  mood  of  Isolationism.  In  a 
breakfast  meeting  with  reporters,  the  former 
foreign  policy  adviser  who  Is  now  a  profes- 
sor at  the  UnlverBlty  of  Texas,  employed 
strong  language  to  denounce  the  pubUcatlon 
of  the  documents  which  he  contends  distort 
the  truth  about  bow  tbe  United  States  went 
to  war  In  Vietnam  seven  years  ago. 

The  publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers. 
Rostow  asserted,  "did  not  Just  hurt  Preel- 
lent  Johnson.  It  encouraged  the  widespread 
notion  that,  well  you  can't  believe  a  presi- 
dent. I  think  that  hurta  the  country, 
especially  because  it  Is  based  on  a  distortion 
o*  the  evidence." 

In  particular,  Rostow  complained  that 
The  New  York  Tlmee"  treatment  of  the  classi- 
fied docunienits  was  "the  shoddiest  piece  of 
journalism  I've  seen  since  I  entered  pub- 
lic life  In  1941."  He  reserved  comment  on 
how  other  newspapers  handled  the  issue  be- 
cavise,  he  said  he  hadn't  read  them. 

"The  Tlmee  headline  wTlters,  lead  writers, 
editorial  writers  and  columnists  all  went 
beyond  the  Pentagon  papers  In  conveying 
around  the  world  the  charges  of  deceit  by 
the  President,  charges  which  are  not  sub- 
atantiated  by  the  papers  themselves,  '  Ros- 
tow said. 

Speoiflcally,  he  cited  "three  levels  of  dis- 
tortion:" the  recounting  of  1964  oontln- 
genoy  plans  as  If  they  were  "concealed  prior 
decisions  to  puit  American  military  forces 
Into  the  war;"  the  account  of  an  adminis- 
tration consensus  in  September,  1964,  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  while  none  existed, 
and  the  report  that  Mr.  Johnson  decided  in 
A{M^1.  1965.  to  shift  to  offensive  use  at  U.S. 
ground  troops  and  then  concealed  the  deci- 
sion for  two  months. 

Rostow  contended  that  the  administra- 
tion's true  intentions  were  misconstrued  at 
each  point.  He  challenged  the  widespread 
judgment  that  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
strategies  In  that  period  were  influenced  by 
the  simultaneous  need  to  win  the  1964  elec- 
tion. "There  is  not  one  scintilla  of  evidence," 
the  fonner  Johnson  adviser  insisted,  "that 
the  election  determined  in  any  way  the 
decisions  taken  In  the  war  by  the  President." 

The  revelations,  he  conceded,  might  have 
some  limited  benefit  If  the  controversy  leads 
Americans  to  reconsider  their  national  inter- 
ests in  foreign  afTalrs — "to  look  back,  not 
Just  ait  Vietnam  and  Asia,  and  see  juat  what 
our  Interests  are." 

Otherwise.  Roetow  expressed  an  almost  to- 
tal reaffirmation  of  the  policy  assumptions 
of  the  early  1960s  which  led  to  the  war.  con- 
ceding very  little  In  error  from  the  declsion- 
maklng  which  is  now  being  subjected  to 
hindsight  Judgments  and  attack. 

Appearing  on  "Issues  and  Answers," 
(ABC-WMAL),  Rostow  said  that  even  know- 
ing now  that  the  war  would  cost  50,000  lives 
and  more  than  JlOO  billion,  he  still  thought 
It  was  worth  the  effort  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"If  we  had  walked  away  from  Asia  or  if  we 
walk  away  from  Asia  now.  the  consequence 
will  not  be  peace,"  Rostow  said.  "The  conse- 
quence will  be  a  larger  war  and  quite  pos- 
sibly a  nuclear  war  ...  If  you  believe  that, 
then  the  pain  Is  worth  taking." 

In  his  Judgment,  "the  greatest  error"  of 
the  19608  was  that  the  United  States  did  not 
react  sooner  and  more  forcefully  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  threat  against  Its  neigh- 
boring countries.  In  the  Laos  accords  of  1962. 
Rostow  related,  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to 
make  sure  that  their  Conununist  ally  did  not 


use  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos  to  supply 
guerrilla  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  but  It  was 
Immediately  clear  that  this  agreement  was 
not  being  honored. 

Roetow  believes  the  U.8.  should  have 
"reacted  Immediately  and  with  whatever 
force  was  necessary  short  ot  nuclear  force." 
It  was  the  lack  of  a  strong  response  which 
led  to  the  longer  war  later,  he  said. 

Aside  from  that  point,  Rostow  yielded  on 
none  of  the  foreign-policy  judgments  to 
which  he  contributed  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House.  A  week  ago  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  conceded 
on  televlalon  that  he  had  underestimated  the 
determination  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
wage  war,  but  Rostow  said  he  did  not  make 
that  miscalculation  himself.  He  believes  the 
North  Vietnamese  made  an  "egregious  error" 
In  underestimating  the  South's  determina- 
tion. 


We  should  not  permit  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  hang  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  heads  of  another  gen- 
eration of  young  Ameiicans. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  pay  provisions 
in  the  conference  report  are  as  reported 
by  the  press.  I  expect  that  I  shall  vote  to 
reject  the  conference  report  on  House 
Resolution  6531. 


THE  ALL- VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  8  I 
stated  that — 

The  rejection  of  the  pay  Increases  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Commission  would 
constitute  a  serious  blow  to  our  attempts  to 
proceed  toward  an  all-volunteer  army. 

We  have  now  received  word  that  the 
House-Senate  conferees  have  tentatively 
agreed  on  a  $2.38  billion  pay  and  allow- 
ance increase  as  opposed  to  the  $2.71 
billion  provided  In  the  House  bill  and  the 
$2.78  billion  provided  by  the  Senate  bill. 
The  figures  in  the  Senate  bill,  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Allott  amendment,  re- 
flected the  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
commission.  I  strongly  supported  that 
amendmoit,  and  so  did  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

Since  1964,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
PKjrted  our  national  objective  of  proceed- 
ing toward  an  all-volunteer  Army.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  adoption  of  the  pay 
increases  reccHnmended  by  the  Gates 
commission,  we  would  have  put  ourselves 
In  a  position  to  phase  out  the  draft 
during  the  next  2-year  period  and  end 
peacetime  conscription.  I  recognize  the 
need  to  make  any  phaseout  an  orderly 
one  and  therefore  was  preE>ared  to  sup- 
port a  2-year  extension  if  there  wbs  some 
assurance  of  a  phaseout  during  that  pe- 
riod. 

With  the  rejection  of  my  amendment 
to  limit  inductions  to  100,000  in  fiscal 
1972  and  60,000  in  fiscal  1973, 1  supported 
the  selective  service  bill  only  very  reluc- 
tantly, and  only  because  the  Allott 
amendment,  implementing  the  Gates  pay 
recommendations,  could  be  viewed  as  a 
first  step  toward  the  all-volunteer  Army. 

The  rejection  by  the  conferees  of  this 
pay  schedule,  in  my  judgment,  makes  an 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  in 
its  present  form  very  imwise.  Without 
the  strong  incentives  for  an  all-volunteer 
Army  as  provided  by  the  Allott  amend- 
ment, and  without  the  compulsory  wind- 
ing down  of  the  draft  as  provided  by  my 
amendment,  I  can  see  that  we  may  weJl 
be  right  in  our  present  situation  2  years 
from  now. 

America  has  properly  had  a  historic 
opposition  to  peacetime  conscription. 
Since  the  conference  repwt  for  House 
Resolution  6531  does  not  contain  these 
provisions  which  would  force  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  draft  system,  I  be- 
lieve that  adoption  of  this  ccmference 
report  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 


FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  education, 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  signed  into  law  t^e  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  in  signing  the  bill  the 
President  acquiesced  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  in  increasing  the  education  ex- 
penditures for  this  fiscal  year  by  some 
$375  million  beyond  what  his  adminis- 
tration requested. 

This  marks  one  of  the  first  real  signs 
that  the  administration  is  willing  to  make 
a  strong  fiscal  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, and  I  applaud  it. 

I  also  note  from  an  account  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  President 
chided  Congress  for  its  failure  to  act  on 
some  of  his  proposals  in  the  education 
area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  educa- 
tion subcommittee,  I  must  respond  that 
the  Senate  has  moved  with  speed  and,  I 
believe,  with  wisdom  on  education  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
established  an  admiratde  record. 

On  April  26.  the  Senate  sent  to  the 
House,  S.  1557,  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  and  Quality  Integration  Act.  I  be- 
lieve this  was  one  piece  of  legislation  the 
President  mentioned  in  his  message  of 
yesterday. 

This  Wednesday  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  will  take  up  S. 
659,  the  Education  Amendments  of  1971. 
This  landmark  bill,  which  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  grants  to  college  students,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  is,  of  course,  not  the 
legislation  that  the  President  asked  of 
Congress  for  higher  educati<Mi.  He  would 
have  had  the  Federal  concept  of  higher 
education  assistance  changed  frran  one 
of  grants  and  locm  to  one  of  loans  on  the 
open  money  market. 

What  my  subcommittee  has  proposed 
instead  is  an  increased  grant  program, 
having  rejected  total  reliance  on  loans. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  decision  by  the  sub- 
committee that  has  nettled  the  admin- 
istration. 

Finally,  the  President  asked  about  his 
suggestion  for  revenue  sharing  in  the 
area  of  education.  The  subcommittee  is 
studying  his  proposals,  but  has  received 
little  indication  of  support  for  those 
proposals  from  the  public  ot  the  educa- 
tion community. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  moved 
ahead  diligently  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  see  fit  to  sign  into  law  the 
other  major  education  bills  that  Con- 
gress will  send  to  him  during  this  session. 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT  STUDY  IN 
WYOMINO 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  through  its  region- 
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al  foresters  in  Denver  and  Ogden,  has 
completed  an  in-house  study  of  the  agen- 
cy's management  on  four  of  the  high 
mountain  national  forests  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming— the  Teton,  Bridger,  Sho- 
shone, and  Big  Horn.  As  one  who  has 
been  critical  of  the  forest  service  and  its 
parent,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  unwillingrness  to  agree  to  thorough 
investigation  of  forest  management  poli- 
cies by  competent  outsiders,  I  must  say 
that  the  special  study  team  which  com- 
piled the  Wyoming  report  has  done  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  good  job.  Nevertheless, 
their  81 -page  report  on  timber  harvest 
and  the  envirormient  of  these  four  na- 
tional forests — so  important  not  only  to 
my  State  of  Wyoming  but  to  the  Na- 
tion— reinforces  me  In  my  belief  that  an 
even  more  thorough  interdisciplinary  in- 
vestigation of  forest  management  prac- 
tices, particularly  the  practice  of  clear- 
cutting  timber,  is  a  necessity. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced— 
S.  1592 — would  provide  for  such  a  study 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
move  ahead  to  recognize  that  such  an 
investigation,  as  the  New  York  Times 
put  It  on  April  13,  "is  much  needed." 
The  forest  service  survey  contains  many 
admissions  to  past  sins  agsdnst  the  en- 
vironment in  these  four  irreplaceable 
forests.  For  example: 

All  four  forests  were  observed  to  have  ex- 
amples of  excessively  large  clearcuttlng.  In 
some  places,  stands  lying  between  or  ad- 
jacent to  large  cuts  were  removed,  produc- 
ing openings  of  over  one  thousand  acres. 

We  believe  that  there  have  been  inade- 
quacies In  planning,  in  execution,  and  In 
evaluation  of  management  actions  on  all 
four  of  the  Wyoming  forests,  and  that  the 
evidence    Justifies    concern    for    the    future. 

On  several  cuts  we  observed,  recreation 
was  obviously  not  even  considered  when  the 
timber  harvest  was  planned. 

Before  the  mld-lB60's,  wildlife  was  appar- 
ently not  even  a  consideration  In  the  at- 
tempts to  control  beetles  by  cutting. 

Our  observations  confirm  that  roads  are 
the  greatest  man  cause  of  stream  sedimenta- 
tion In  the  forests. 

All  of  these  statements,  and  there  are 
others  akin  to  them  throughout  the 
agency's  report,  illustrate  the  reasons 
why  a  confrontation  has  developed  be- 
tween the  United  States  Forest  Service 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  public — in 
Wyoming  and  in  the  Nation — over  the 
agency's  stewardship. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  stand  here 
today  in  order  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  Forest  Service,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  anyone  else. 
What  is  important  is  that  we  learn  from 
the  past  and  relieve  the  public  of  its  un- 
certainty over  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  its  forest  lands  in  the  future. 

Regarding  clearcuttlng,  the  committee 
concluded,  not  unsurprisingly,  that  the 
forest  managers  should  continue  to  use 
this  method  of  harvest  where  it  can  be 
used  In  harmony  with  management  ob- 
jectives for  the  unit  of  land.  My  impres- 
sion from  reading  the  report  was  that 
clearcuttlng  to  date  has  certainly  not  al- 
ways been  used  in  harmony  with  the 
multiple-use  concept  which  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  So-called  temporary  roads, 
opened  to  permit  the  harvesting  of  clear- 
cutting  patches,  have  in  a  majority  of 


cases  been  left  opened,  according  to  the 
committee,  even  though  it  observed  that 
none  of  man's  activities  in  the  forest 
contribute  more  to  poor  water  quality 
than  do  roads. 

The  report  I  am  discussing  today  con- 
stitutes a  review  based  on  field  exami- 
nations, the  gathering  of  statements 
from  Forest  Service  personnel,  and  com- 
munication with  Individual  citizens  and 
representatives  of  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions. It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  present 
suflUcient  objective  and  quantitative  data 
on  the  many -faceted  problem  which  we 
must  encounter  if  we  are  to  insiire  that 
the  national  forest  lands  of  America  will, 
insofar  as  is  humanly  possible,  be  man- 
aged in  the  best  long  term  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  Let  me  give 
an  example: 

In  Wyoming,  clearcuttlng  really  got 
underway  as  a  means,  well  intentioned. 
of  controlling  bark  beetle  infestation.  To 
this  day,  anyone  who  publicly  criticizes 
the  widespread  use  of  clearcuttlng  as  a 
means  of  combatting  beetles  is  subjected 
to  heavy  criticism  himself  from  those 
who  would  contend  there  is  no  other 
means  of  protecting  the  woods  against 
disastrous  epidemics.  This  I  know  from 
experience. 

The  Wyoming  Forest  Service  team 
states  flatly  on  page  8  of  its  81  page 
report  that: 

The  use  of  timber  cutting  as  a  means  of 
control  of  bark  beetle  infestation  led  to 
logging  where  no  logging  should  have  been 
done  The  experience  of  the  past  ten  years 
has  demonstrated  that  this  logging  was 
largely  a  vain  effort  but  at  one  time  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  logical  extension  of  Forest 
Service  policies  aimed  at  Forest  Service  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  obviously  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  competent  pro- 
fessionals who  conducted  this  study  and 
other  professional  foresters,  and  the 
public  is  entitled  to  a  thorough,  scientific 
answer  so  that  it  can  make  up  its  own 
mind  regarding  the  management  of  the 
land  it  owns. 

In  another  area,  the  Wyoming  Forest 
Service  team  observed  that  the  econom- 
ics of  timber  harvesting  is  such  a  com- 
plicated field  that  we  could  envision  no 
way  to  discuss  it  adequately. 

It  cries  for  adequate  discussion.  Mr 
President.  We  need  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation, not  only  of  this  question  of 
economics,  but  of  many  other  questions 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  and  year- 
to-year  management  of  these  lands  and 
other  national  forests  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  committee  states  that  it  does 
tend  to  agree  that  timber  harvest  could 
create  a  potential  harassment  of  elk 
during  rutting  and  calving,  but  says 
there  is  not  enough  information  avail- 
able to  really  know.  We  in  Wyoming,  and 
indeed  people  from  every  State,  need  to 
know. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee's report  carries  throughout  its  81 
pages  a  recurring  theme  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  words  such  as:  "too  little  is 
known  about  desires  and  needs  of  recre- 
ationists,"  or  "there  is  just  enough  in- 
formation available  to  tantalize  us,"  or 
"much  more  research  is  needed  to  deter- 


mine the  true  costs  and  benefits  of  man- 
agement alternatives,  including  clear- 
cutting." 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
est Services  report  on  forest  mtmage- 
ment  in  Wyoming  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution. It  needs  to  be  followed  up.  and 
not  only  for  the  forests  of  Wyoming  but 
for  all  the  national  forests  of  America. 
In  Wyoming,  as  elsewhere,  the  over- 
whelming concern  about  national  forest 
management  deals  with  the  subject  of 
clearcuttlng,  that  method  of  harvesting 
timber  which  requires  that  all  the  trees 
in  a  given  tract  of  land  be  removed.  If 
indeed  it  is  a  reasonable  means  of  silvi- 
culture for  our  national  forest,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
would  read  the  Wyoming  Forest  Service 
study  report,  or  some  of  the  previous  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  that  clearcuttlng 
has  been  used  to  abuse  the  land  as  well. 
My  bill  asks  that  this  practice  be  stopped 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  during  which  al- 
ternative harvest  methods  which  are 
open  to  the  forest  managers  can  be  used, 
in  order  that  an  independent  commis- 
.sion  with  members  cutting  across  a  num- 
ber of  disciplines,  and  not  just  including 
professional  foresters,  could  make  the 
type  of  thorough  investigation  which  is 
called  for. 


MAN  CANNOT  CONTROL  THE 
NATURAL  WORLD 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
years  we  have  learned  that  man  can- 
not control  the  natural  world,  as  much 
as  his  ego  would  like  to  believe  he  can. 
The  more  man  meddles  with  nature 
without  attempting  to  understand  the 
delicate  interrelationships,  the  sooner 
man  will  cease  to  be  part  of  that  world. 
We  must  come  to  understand  and  ac- 
cept our  role  of  coexistence  with  our 
cohabitants. 

Few  creatures  have  stirred  the  human 
spirit  as  greatly  as  the  mighty  eagles, 
both  the  golden  eagle  that  was  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  bald 
eagle  that  is  our  own.  Few  creatures  have 
stirred  the  human  heart — with  both  fear 
and  respect — as  the  wolf,  the  grizzly 
bear,  and  the  cougar.  The  recent  killing 
of  eagles  in  Wyoming  has  once  again 
given  these  disappearing  birds  our  well- 
deserved  attention. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles  which 
deals  in  depth  with  our  relationship  to 
these  animals  was  written  by  Verne 
Huser  for  the  fine  environmental  news- 
paper the  "High  Country  News." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  se- 
ries be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Predator  Control  in  Wyoming — Part  Okt.: 

Of  Predators  and  Poisons 

(By  Verne  Huser) 

Wyoming  Is  a  big  state,  aind  It  has  a  big 
predator  control  program.  The  livestock  In- 
dustry and  the  hunting  and  fishing  Indus- 
try seem  to  find  predators  incompatible  with 
live  stock  and  wildlife.  Ignoring  ecological 
evidence  to  the  contrary  and  persecuting 
numerous  species.  The  biggest  predator- 
control  agency  In  the  state  Is  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife's  Division  of 
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WUdllfe  Services  headed  by  Fred  Cbrlstensen 
and  headquartered  in  Casper.  Christensen 
haa  a  staff  of  three  area  supervisors  and 
thirty-two  field  men  plus  a  pilot.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  Federal  program,  three  counties — 
Campbell,  Converse,  and  Johnson — have 
their  own  predator  control  programs  and 
ranchers  often  organize  campaigns  against 
a  wide  variety  of  so-called  predators. 

With  agriculture — largely  sheep  and  cattle 
raising — rxmnlng  neck-and-neck  with  tour- 
Ism  as  Wyoming's  second  leading  industry, 
predator  control  programs  enjoy  heavy 
financial  support  at  the  county  level,  and 
even  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion— charged  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  "an 
the  wild  animals,  birds  and  fishes  within  the 
state." — contributes  $40,000  a  year  to  the  Fed- 
eral program.  In  Teton  County,  where  there 
are  virtually  no  sheep  and  where  only  a  dozen 
ranchers  are  making  a  living  raising  cattle, 
the  coimty  kill  levy  for  predator  oc«itrol  is 
four  times  as  high  as  the  county  library  fund 
levy  (Is  It  more  Important  to  kill  predators 
than  to  provide  good  books  for  people  to 
read?).  One  group  of  ranchers  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  state  provide  a  $600-a- 
month  Incentive  to  kill  coyotes.  Predator 
control  Is  big  business. 

The  Federal  predator  control  program 
makes  use  of  four  major  methods  of  de- 
stroying predatory  animals  and  birds:  trap- 
ping, poisoning,  denning,  and  shooting.  The 
first  two  methods  are  highly  non-selective. 
The  latter  two  methods,  while  somewhat 
more  selective,  are  extremely  unjxjpular 
with  the  public  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  and  concerned.  Tra^iplng  is 
widespread  on  both  public  and  private  lands. 
Poisoning  Involves  both  1080  stations  (baits 
treated  with  sodium  fluoroacetate)  and  cya- 
nide guns  (called  "getters"),  neither  very 
popular  with  the  public. 

Denning,  digging  the  young  out  of  dens 
and  killing  them  any  convenient  way,  is  usu- 
ally done  in  the  spring  when  the  creatures 
have  their  young.  Dens  are  located,  often  vrtth 
the  help  of  dogs,  and  the  young  are  destroyed. 
Shooting  Includes  both  calling  from  blinds 
(often  using  the  simulated  cry  of  an  In- 
jured rabbit)  and  searching  from  aircraft 
as  well  as  ground  hunting  on  foot  and  horse- 
back. Leaving  trapping,  denning  said  shoot- 
ing for  a  later  discussion,  let's  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  poison  ptractlces  of  predator  con- 
trol programs  at  all  levels  In  Wyoming. 

Cyanide  guns,  small  explosive  charges  that 
fire  a  cyanide  pellet  into  the  mouth  of  any 
animal  that  triggers  the  mechanism  by  nib- 
bling a  scented  rag,  are  used  extensively 
throughout  the  state.  Th«y  have  killed  nu- 
merous pets  and,  in  other  states,  have  come 
close  to  kUUng  people  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  In  Teton  County  alone,  33  coyotes 
were  taken  by  cyanide  guns  in  the  Cliff  Creek 
area  of  Teton  National  Ftwest  the  summer 
of  19S8  on  a  handful  of  sheep  allotments, 
and  as  many  as  40  coyote  getters  were  set 
In  the  Gros  Ventre  county  last  winter  by 
Game  and  Fish  personnel. 

Accc»-dlncr  to  Chrlstensen,  30%  of  all 
coyotee  taken  In  Wyoming  are  kUled  by  the 
cyanide  guns,  which  he  says  are  selective 
depending  upon  where  they  are  located.  In 
fact  they  are  not  nearly  as  selective  as  pred- 
ator control  authorities  would  like  to  have 
the  public  believe.  Chrlstensen  himself  ad- 
mits that  they  also  kill  foxes,  skunks  and 
domestic  dogs,  but  that  seems  to  be  okay — 
these  non-target  species  are  peEts  and  pred- 
ators too  and  can  be  sacrificed.  But  what 
about  the  rare  and  possibly-extinct  (in  Wyo- 
ming) wolf,  the  wolverine,  even  the  grizzly 
bear? 

The  big  poison  piroblem  In  Wyoming  is 
1080.  which  U  used  legaUy  by  the  Federal 
agents  and  misused  by  the  agents  of  the 
three  county  predator  control  programs  and 
even  worse,  by  Illegal  users  throughout  the 
state  who  possibly  get  their  1080  through 


the  three  county  programs  (1080  is  con- 
trolled by  the  F^ederal  Government,  but  an 
awful  lot  of  It  ahow«  up  throughout  the 
state  in  out-of -control  situations) .  This 
potent  polaoo.,  for  which  there  Is  ao  known 
antidote,  Is  dangvrous  under  any  drcum- 
stanoes.  It  Is  an  ecological  crime  to  introduce 
1060  Into  the  ecosystem,  but  to  date  only  two 
states — Kansas  and  New  York — have  out- 
lawed it  use.  Legally  1080  Is  used  thrcm^out 
Wyoming  with  the  exception  of  Tteton 
National  Forest  (even  there  Illegal  halts  have 
been  found).  It  ts  also  used  in  Taiighee 
National  Forest  west  of  and  adjacent  to 
Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National  Parks 
and  in  Shoshone  National  Forest  Just  east 
of  Yellowstone  (there  are  a  total  of  thirty- 
four  1080  stations  within  a  50-mlle  radius  of 
Yellowstone's  eastern  boundary.)  There  are 
seven  1060  stations  on  the  Targhee  In  Ttitoa 
County.  All  these  stations  threaten  the 
endangered  wolf  that  roams  widely  in  Yel- 
lowstone and  probably  <k>eBnt  know  the 
boundary  lines.  They  possibly  threaten  the 
grlzsly  bear  and  the  wolverine  and  for  that 
matter,  any  man-eating  animal  In  the  area. 
For  coyotes  1080  is  used  at  the  rate  of  0.8 
grams  for  60  pounds  of  meat  or  1 .6  grams  tor 
100  pounds  of  meat.  That  means  a  single 
pound  of  loeo  is  enough  to  treat  28,350 
pounds  of  meat,  enough  to  kill  thousands 
of  coyotes.  The  three-county  predator  con- 
trol agencies  in  1968  piirchased  76  pounds  of 
1080  (Converse  County,  alone  bought  28 
pounds) .  Either  an  awful  lot  of  meat  was  set 
out  as  poisoned  bcdts — say  s<xnething  over 
two  million  pounds)  or  the  dose  was 
extremMy  high  (hlg^  enough  to  klU  all  kinds 
of  non-target  q>eclee)  or  a  lot  of  the  poison 
leaked  out  of  the  three  counties  to  be  used 
Illegally  by  untrained  private  ranchere. 

Chrlstensen  claims  that  1060  Is  selective  in 
its  killing  potential  but  admits  that  non- 
target  species  such  as  bears,  badgers,  skunks, 
weaves,  wolverine  may  be  kUled  by  the  poison. 
Oats,  be  suggests,  avoid  poison  baits,  and 
eagles,  he  says,  regurgitate  the  poison  and 
are  not  killed  by  1080.  In  CaUfomla  where 
the  last  remnants  of  the  California  Condor 
are  slipping  over  the  edge  of  extinction,  a 
number  of  the  great  birds  have  been  found 
in  recent  years,  dead  from  the  1060  they 
picked  up  through  eating  rodents  kUled  by 
the  poison.  This  secondary  poisoning  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  and  schdarly  authorities 
disagree  with  Chrlstensen's  suggestion  that 
eagles  will  resist  1060  poisoning.  Yellowstone 
National  Park  research  biologist  Douglas 
Houston  Is  concMned  about  the  proximity 
of  1060  stations  to  the  habitat  of  free-ranging 
carnivores  In  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks,  and  dog-ownere  everywhere 
need  to  be  cautious. 

The  selectivity  of  1060  Is  highly  question- 
able. Baits  are  poisoned  for  coyotes,  but  a 
skunk,  which  wont  eat  as  much  of  the 
treated  meat  as  a  coyote,  doesnt  need  as 
much  poison  to  kill  it,  and  a  grizzly  bear, 
which  will  eat  much  more  than  a  coyote, 
needs  more  1060  to  kUl  It.  There  is  also  evi- 
dence that  as  the  stricken  coyotes  run  from 
the  source  of  poison  and  regurgitate  the  toxic 
substance  that  Is  killing  them,  the  poison 
Is  spread  to  grasses  and  herbs. 

Two  baits  set  out  by  Illegal  poisoners  were 
found  on  the  Teton  National  Forest  last 
winter  by  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  wardens, 
but  when  they  returned  a  few  days  later  to 
pick  up  the  baits,  they  were  gone.  No  signs 
warning  of  the  baits  had  been  placed,  and 
one  of  the  baits  was  actually  in  the  stream, 
no  doubt  poisoning  the  water  for  a  consider- 
able ways  down-stream — and  1080  is  Just  as 
fatal  to  man  as  it  Is  the  other  carnivores.  It 
is  In  this  same  area  that  one  trapper  reports 
that  there  are  no  longer  any  mink  or 
martin — all  have  been  poisoned  by  Illegally- 
placed  carcasses:  It  is  In  this  area  that  one 
rancher  reports  there  aren't  enough  coyotes 
left  to  clean  up  the  natural  carrion  on  his 


place.  Federal  trained  baiters  are  required  to 
leave  baits  In  the  c^>en,  never  near  water  and 
never  in  the  timber — and  always  marked. 

In  1967  one  of  the  same  wardens  who 
found  the  Illegal  carcasses  last  winter  oli- 
talned  a  conviction  on  a  charge  of  wanton 
waste  of  game  animals  related  to  illegal 
1080  baits  found  along  the  Big  Sandy  River 
on  BLM  lands  in  the  Green  River  Basin. 
A  Rock  Springs  sheep  rancher  pled  guilty  to 
kUllng  animals  out  of  season  (six  quarters 
of  deer  and  antelope  had  been  Injected  with 
1080),  wanton  waste  of  animals  mjected 
with  1080,  and  abandonment  of  parts  of 
game  animals.  He  refused  to  reveal  his  source 
of  1080,  but  Game  and  Fish  authorities  sus- 
pect that  it  came  from  the  Jotinson  County 
Predator  Control  Board,  probably  indirectly. 
When  a  Buffalo  (Johnson  County)  trapper 
was  convicted  on  a  similar  violation,  the 
Predator  Control  Board  paid  his  fine.  Obvi- 
ously. 1080  Is  readily  available  throughout 
the  state  from  unknown  sources  quite  likely 
In  the  three  counties  that  have  their  own 
programs  since  the  sale  of  1080  is  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government.  , 

According  to  one  game  warden,  the  Divi- 
sion of  WUdllfe  Services  trappers  are  legal 
and  use  dead  lajnb  and  horse  baits.  They 
are  vrtlllng  to  testify  at  any  time  against 
taioee  who  practice  illegal  poisoning  Ije- 
cause  they  fear  that  with  too  much  Illegal 
poisoning  going  on  in  Wyoming,  it  will  blow 
sky  high  and  ALL  poison  baits  will  be  out- 
lawed. (The  Jackson  Hole  Environmental 
Action  Society  has  recently  recommended 
that  all  poison  campaigns  tn  Wyoming  be 
phased  out  since  they  are  ecologically  un- 
sound and  environmentally  dangerous) . 
Many  DWS  agents  believe  that  poison  Is 
necessary  to  control  coyotes,  and  that  coyote 
control  is  an  important  tool  in  maintaining 
wildlife  populations.  Yet  the  creatures  that 
are  targets  of' the  pwlson  campaign  are  also 
wUdllfe  under  Wyoming  law  and  as  such  de- 
serve Drotectlon  too. 

Two  basic  things  happen  when  the  coyote 
Is  persecuted:  first,  coyotes  that  survive  be- 
gin to  reproduce  at  a  higher  rate  because 
their  food  supply  is  more  plentiful  (rodents 
and  rabbits  over-populate  providing  more 
food  for  more  coyotes) .  Second,  if  the  control 
program  Is  pushed  too  hard  and  the  coyote 
population  actually  does  decline,  other  spe- 
cies— the  red  fox,  the  bobcat,  the  skiink,  and 
the  badger — move  Into  the  area  to  replace  the 
coyote  In  controlling  the  exploding  rodent 
and  rabbit  populations.  If  such  nonselective 
methods  of  predator  control  as  trapping  and 
poisoning  are  used,  eventuaUy  all  the  pred- 
ators are  decimated,  and  the  rodents  and 
rabbits  take  over,  eating  more  grasses  and 
herbs  and  fart>es  than  t^e  livestock.  Basi- 
cally, predaton  turn  to  domestic  livestock 
for  the  most  part  In  areas  that  have  been 
overgrazed.  In  areas  where  their  natural 
prey  has  been  driven  out  by  man's  manage- 
ment programs. 

Chrlstensen  stresses  the  point  that  In  areas 
where  coyotes  have  been  reduced,  other  pred- 
ators fill  In  the  gaps.  It  therefore  seems 
obvious  that  there  Is  a  place  for  the  predator 
In  the  pattern  of  things.  He  beUeves  that 
coyotes  actually  keep  fox  populations  In 
check,  not  only  through  food  competition 
but  by  actually  kiumg  foxes.  Chrlstensen,  by 
the  way.  does  not  consider  a  carnivore  a  pred- 
ator unless  he  causes  economic  damage. 

"The  coyotes  In  Teton  County  and  the 
mountain  lions  west  of  Cody  (in  the  wilder- 
ness areas)  are  not  predators  in  my  book."  he 
says,  but  he  does  believe  that  "coyotes  and 
lions  are  Ullers  that  kill  for  fun,  especially 
the  lion  because  he  moves  so  much."  (How 
ecologically  unsound!  How  viciously  man- 
centered!  No  predator  has  ever  caused  the 
extinction  of  any  species.  Man  has!)  Chrlsten- 
sen estimates  the  mountain  Hon  population 
of  Wyoming  at  between  50  and  76  animals. 
It  might  be  ai^roprlate  at  this  point  to 
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relat«  a  story  that  Dr.  DeWltt  Domlnlck  told 
at  the  Dude  Ranchers  Convention  In  Cody 
last  November.  Dr.  Domlnlck,  a  retired  physi- 
cian and  a  former  member  of  the  Wyoming 
Senate,  runs  a  cattle  and  dude  ranch  in  Sun- 
light Basin.  Last  spring  Dr.  Domlnlck  lost 
three  calves  to  what  he  at  flrst  thought  was 
a  bear  but  turned  out  to  be  a  mountain 
lion.  The  calf-klUer  got  away,  however,  and 
wasn't  seen  or  heard  of  again  until  early 
last  fall  when  Dr.  Domlnlck  was  driving  a 
dude  out  to  the  ranch  at  dusk.  The  Hon — or  a 
lion — ran  across  the  road  ahead  of  the  car, 
and  the  dude,  seeing  his  first  cougar  In  the 
wilds,  was  ecatAtlc.  Dr.  Domlnlck  felt  that  It 
was  worth  losing  those  three  calves  just  to 
experience  the  guests's  excitement  over  see- 
ing a  rare  wild  animal  In  the  wUds. 

The  wolf  has  returned  to  Yellowstone,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  toiirlsts  who  come  to  Wyo- 
ming every  summer  are  looking  for  him. 
More  and  more  people  seek  out  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  mountain  Uon,  even  the  bobcat  and 
coyote,  the  lynx  and  the  rare  wolverine  just 
to  look  at,  just  as  a  wilderness  experience. 
And  when  we  kill  predators  here  In  Wyoming, 
we  are  actually  killing  the  potential  tourist 
Industry.  We  have  something  unique  here  In 
Wyoming — something  that  brings  millions  of 
tourists  here  everv  siunmer — but  we're  do- 
ing our  dead  level  best  to  destroy  It,  be  It  a 
free-flowing  Qreen  River  or  a  rare  species  of 
wildlife. 

When  a  game  warden  sees  a  pair  of  coyotes 
kill  an  adult  btghom  sheeo.  does  he  examine 
the  animal  for  signs  of  sickness  or  an  in- 
jurv?  Seldom,  and  the  coyote  becomes  a 
villain  in  the  eves  of  the  warden  and  his 
associates  who  hear  the  story.  Every  sound 
ecological  study  ever  made  concerning  pre- 
dator-orey  relationship  indicates  the  value 
of  the  predator  In  keeping  the  species 
healthy. 

^^amlnK  to  the  livestock  industry,  cir- 
cumstantial rather  than  ecological  evidence 
Is  the  basis  for  most  of  the  knowledge  cat- 
tlemen and  wool  erowers  have  concerning 
predators.  A  brochure  nubllshed  by  the 
Camobell  County  Wool  Growers  Association 
relates  the  story  of  a  huKe  eatrle  (with  a 
wlnir  spread  far  in  excess  of  ten  feet — which 
is  about  two  feet  too  much  for  me  to  ac- 
cept) kllllni?  a  fullv-grown  antelope.  The 
fact  that  the  antelope  was  "the  last  in  the 
band"  susrsested  nothing  (sounds  to  me  as  If 
the  animal  was  unfit,  perhaps  diseased) .  Nor 
did  he  examine  the  carcass  of  the  kill  to 
determine  the  health  or  condition  of  the 
animal. 

Statistics  Dublished  bv  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Aerlcultiire  and  the  Wyoming  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  conceminR  ranch- 
ers' losses  to  predators  seem  highly  exag- 
gerated, especially  if  you  consider  that  they 
are  baaed  upon  a  Questionnaire  *ent  out  to 
ranchers  asklne  them  to  estimate  their  losses. 
Onlv  38  percent  of  the  ranchers  return  the 
questionnaires,  but  the  losses,  I  believe,  are 
prorated  on  100  percent.  The  estimates  are 
often  highly  inaccurate,  aoaln  due  to  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  Weather  and  disease 
kill  a  lot  of  the  animals  listed  as  predator 
kills,  and  who  gets  blamed  for  the  kills  is 
usually  left  uo  to  the  preiudices  of  the 
rancher  Two  examples  should  help  to  Illus- 
trate   this    point. 

Before  the  red  fox  was  officially  listed 
as  a  nredator  In  Wyoming,  no  one  bothered 
to  list  the  red  fox  as  a  source  of  lamb  loss, 
but  the  first  year  the  red  fox  was  added  to 
the  auestlonnalre  as  a  predator,  suddenly 
800  lambs   were  lost   to  red   fox  predatlon. 

More  than  eight  thousand  lambs  were  re- 
portedly lost  to  eagles  in  1969  Eagles  feed 
heavllv  upon  carrion,  and  most  of  the  Iambs 
they  feed  upon  were  dead  before  the  eagles 
found  them  If  we  can  believe  any  of  the 
ecological  evidence  from  doeens  of  studies 
Fred  Chrlstensen  himself  has  said  that  as 
long  as  he  has  been  In  Wyoming  as  head 
of  the  DWS  he  has  seen  a  total  of  three 


lambs  that  might  have  been  killed  by  ea- 
gles— this  out  of  the  thousands  of  carcasses 
he  has  examined. 

Is  the  eagle  really  a  major  killer  of  lambs 
or  do  the  ranchers  label  him  "killer"  just 
because  he  cleans  up  the  carcasses  of  weath- 
er kills  and  disease?  Ecological  evidence  sug- 
gests the  latter  as  Sec.  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter Hlckel  p>olnted  out  to  CJtovemor  Hath- 
away last  spring  and  summer  when  the 
governor  tried  to  get  Hlckel  to  open  the 
season  on  eagles  In  Wyoming  to  appease  the 
sheep    ranchers. 

Prxoatob  CoNTaoL  IN  Wyoming — Pakt  Two: 

"Or  Eaclks  and  Old  Wives  Tales" 

(By  Verne  Huser) 

In  my  discussion  of  predator  control  and 
poisons  two  weeks  ago,  I  gave  the  eagle  only 
passing  mention,  but  I'd  like  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  eagle  situation  this  week.  Even 
though  the  bald  eagle  and  the  golden  eagle 
are  both  protected  by  Federal  law,  mcmy 
ranchers  insist  upon  killing  these  majestic 
birds.  And  well  they  might  in  Wyoming 
where  State  Oame  and  Fish  laws  list  the 
golden  eagle  as  a  predacious  bird  to  be  killed 
at  will.  Wyoming  laws  also  list  a  zo-called 
"brown  eagle"  on  the  predacious  bird  list. 
What  that  might  be  is  anyone's  guess:  per- 
haps the  immature  bald  eagle,  which  doesn't 
get  Its  white  bead  and  tall  plumage  until  Its 
fourth  or  fifth  year. 

A  pair  of  bald  eagles  that  nests  near  the 
Snake  River  in  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
has  used  the  same  nest  for  at  least  fifteen 
consecutive  years,  raising  a  total  of  28  eaglets 
during  that  time.  Yet  the  bald  eagle  popu- 
lation of  Jackson  Hole  hcks  actually  declined 
In  that  period.  Why?  The  eaglets  are  driven 
away  from  the  nest  site  when  the  parent  birds 
begin  nesting  activities  for  the  new  years. 
The  eaglets — now  ten  or  eleven  months  old 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves — migrate 
to  lower  elevations,  often  in  areas  where 
sheep  graze  such  as  the  northwest  comer 
of  (Colorado  along  the  Green  River  between 
Flaming  Gorge  and  the  Gates  of  Lodore. 
Many  of  these  young  eaglets,  lacking  the 
conspicuous  white  head  and  tall  of  the  adult, 
fall  prey  to  careless  hunters  and  careful 
sheep  ranchers,  who  still  insist  upon  killing 
many  protected  birds. 

Kenard  Baer.  assistant  regional  supervlsw 
for  management  and  enforcement  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
stationed  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  told 
me  a  few  years  ago  that  up  to  70  7r  of  the 
eagles  killed  In  the  so-called  predator  con- 
trol programs  are  actually  Immature  bald 
eagles.  Bald  eagle  populations  in  the  48 
contiguous  states  declined  by  a  thousand 
birds  (3700  to  2700)  between  1963  and  1968. 
a  five-year  period.  The  primary  cause  was 
DDT,  but  other  attrition  factors  come  into 
play  when  reproduction  of  young  is  slowed 
down.  Wyoming's  breeding  bald  eagles  seem 
to  have  little  DDT  In  their  systems;  out  here 
Indiscriminate  shooting — and  I'm  afraid 
some  very  dlacnmlnate  shooting — re>places 
DDT  as  the  major  killer  (the  new  high- 
neutral  system  of  power  lines  also  kills  many 
eagles  in  southwestern  Wyoming).  Our  bald 
eagle  population,  especially  in  the  West,  will 
continue  to  decrease  as  long  as  golden  eagles 
are  persecuted  since  few  eagle  killers  dif- 
ferentiate between  goldens  and  Immature 
balds. 

Bald  eagles,  by  the  way.  were  not  always 
protected  In  1940  the  Bald  Eagle  Protection 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  but  until  1953 
there  was  a  bounty  on  bald  eagles  in  Alaska 
Territory.  Residents  of  that  northern-most 
state  blamed  the  bald  eagle  for  killing 
salmon — they  dldnt  like  the  competition 
It  took  a  major  food  study  of  the  bald  eagle 
to  prove  that  while  eagles  do  feed  upon 
salmon  extensively,  they  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively uix>n  the  spawned-out  salmon  that 
are  dying.  Yet  during  the  bounty  days. 
130.000  bald  eagles  are  reported  to  have  been 


klUed.  And  during  all  that  time,  the  bald 
eagle  was  our  national  bird. 

When  the  Golden  Eiagle  Protection  Act  wcls 
passed  in  1962,  the  bill  had  to  go  through 
the  office  of  Wayne  Asplnall,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Mr.  Asplnall  represents  north- 
western Ccriorado.  sheep  country  and  mining 
interests.  To  please  his  wool -growing  con- 
stituents, he  Insisted  upon  a  loc^hole  clause 
in  the  bill  that  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  open  the  season  for  the  taking 
of  golden  eagles  If  the  Governor  of  the  state 
requests  such  action.  Governors  are  subject 
to  constituent  pressure  so  whenever  lambing 
season  came  around,  the  wool  growers  called 
the  Governor,  who  contacted  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  automatically  opened 
the  season  on  golden  eagles.  Hundreds  of  the 
great  birds  died  at  the  whim  of  the  sheep 
ranchers — and  along  with  the  golden  eagles 
died  dozens  of  immature  bald  eagles. 

Things  changed  In  1969,  however,  when 
Walter  Hlckel  became  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. He  brought  m  Leslie  Glasgow  as  Under 
Secretary  in  charge  of  wildlife,  and  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  head  of  the  Louisiana  Fish 
and  Oame  Department,  insisted  upon  eco- 
logical evidence  instead  of  old  wives  tales. 
Oolden  eagles  feed  heavily  upon  carrion,  and 
most  of  the  lambs  that  they  are  found  feed- 
ing on  have  usually  died  of  other  causes 
eairller  (I  will  produce  evidence  to  support 
this  statement  later  In  this  discussion).  On 
this  circumstantial  evidence  the  Wyoming 
wool  growers  base  their  statistics  that  sug- 
gest they  lost  more  than  eight  thousand 
sheep,  and  lamt»s  to  eagle  predatlon  in  1969. 

Glasgow  sent  trained  biologists  Into  the 
field  to  verify  the  lamb  losses  to  eagles,  and 
he  found  that  the  lamb  losses  were  seldom 
caused  by  eagles  The  dead  lambs  had  un- 
marked hoofs  Indicating  that  they  had  never 
walked — they  were,  in  fact,  stillborn.  I've 
talked  with  veterinarians  about  the  problem 
of  Iamb  losses,  and  I've  been  told  that  as 
much  as  40%  of  tiie  lamb  loss  attributed 
to  eagles  are  actually  disease  kills.  Whatever 
the  case,  in  1969  Secretary  Hlckel.  on  Leslie 
Glasgow's  advice,  did  not  open  the  season 
on  golden  eagles  nor  did  he  In  1970.  despite 
Gov.  Stan  Hathaway's  repeated  attempt  to 
pressure  him  Into  doing  so.  Any  golden  eagle 
killed  In  Wyoming  during  the  past  two  years 
was  killed  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 

The  question  must  have  arisen  In  youi 
mind  by  now:  how  harmful  are  eagles  tc 
sheep  and  lambs?  I  dont  deny  that  an  eagle 
can  kill  a  lamb  or  even  a  full-grown  sheep 
or  a  deer  or  an  antelope,  but  I've  found  little 
real  evidence  that  they  do  so  as  a  regular  pat- 
tern except  In  unusual  cases.  Fred  Chrlsten- 
sen. who — you  will  remember — heads  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Services  (the  Federal 
Government's  multi-million  dollar  predator 
control  program)  In  Wyoming,  told  me  that 
during  the  years  that  he's  been  back  In 
Wyoming  as  head  of  the  DWS.  he's  seen  only 
three  lambs  that  might  have  been  killed  by 
eagles — out  of  the  thousands  of  carcasses  he's 
examined.  He  says  that  in  his  book  the  eagle 
Is  no  predator,  and  he  hates  to  see  them 
killed.  He  says  further  that  he  knovre  for 
certain  that  eagles  are  being  killed  In 
Wyoming  and  in  other  states.  Before  his  re- 
turn to  Wyoming,  he  spent  some  years  In 
Texas:  he  reports  that  killing  eagles  from 
airplanes  is  still  practiced  In  the  Trans-Pecos 
country  of  West  Texas  despite  Federal  laws 
against  such  practices. 

Yet.  the  sheep  ranchers  Insist  that  they 
lose  thousands  of  lambs  and  sheep  to  eagles 
every  year.  According  to  the  Wyoming  Co- 
operative Livestock  Report.  Wyoming  wool 
growers  lost  7700  sheep  and  lambs  (mostly 
lambs)  to  eagles  in  1966.  8800  In  1966.  6700  In 
1968.  and  8300  In  1969.  In  Montana  a  similar 
report  suggests  the  loss  of  16.400  sheep  and 
lambs  in  1967  and  17.100  in  1968. 

How  are  these  statistics  arrived  at?  A  ques- 
tlonalre  Is  sent  to  the  ranchers  asking  them 
to  estimate  their  losses.  In  Wyoming  only 
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about  38%  of  the  ranchers  ret\:im  their  ques- 
tlonaires,  but  the  statistics  are  prorated  for 
100%.  A  recent  publication  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers suggested  that  if  20%  of  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Utah  produced  so  many  eagle-killed 
lambs,  that  five  times  that  number  must  have 
been  killed.  Also,  the  statistics  are  based  upon 
an  estimate.  Few  sheep  ranchers  have  ever 
seen  an  eagle  kill  a  Iamb,  hut  when  the 
rancher  sees  the  eagle  feeding  on  a  lamb,  he 
knows  for  certain  sure  that  the  eagle  Is  guilty 
of  the  kill. 

Leo  O.  Heugly  of  the  Colorado  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  and  Department  of 
Zoology  at  Brigham  Young  University 
studied  Uveetock-golden  eagle  interaction  In 
West  Texas  a  few  years  ago  and  found  that 
only  5%  of  the  lambs  lost  were  eagle  kills.  A 
questlonalre  study  of  the  rancher  estimates 
suggested  a  13%  loss  of  eagles.  But  when 
the  same  ranchers  filled  out  the  Cooperative 
Livestock  Report  questionnaire,  they  esti- 
mated a  43%  loss  to  eagles.  Heugly  found 
that  only  between  1  and  2%  of  the  lamb 
crop  was  lost  to  eagle  predatlon. 

Heugly's  study  was  conducted  in  the  area 
where  the  biggest  eagle  shoots  were  con- 
ducted, where  one  rancher  Is  supposed  to 
have  killed  1200  eagles  In  a  single  year  from 
an  airplane  and  another  brags  of  having 
klUed  over  twelve  thousand  In  a  20-year 
period.  Heugly  points  out  that  the  sheep 
population  in  Texas  has  Increased  125-fold 
since  just  before  World  War  II.  Tremendous 
pressure  from  the  sheep  ranchers  has  deci- 
mated the  eagle  population. 

Several  golden  eagle  food  studies  have  been 
conducted  in  recent  years  that  provide  sound 
ecological  evidence  concerning  eagles'  prey. 
John  Beecham's  study  In  southwestern  Idaho 
Involved  483  prey  Items  found  In  61  golden 
eagle  nests  over  a  two-year  period.  This  was 
in  an  area  of  1700  square  miles.  He  found 
no  evidence  of  lambs  or  sheep  (he  did  find 
70%  of  the  eagles'  diet  consisted  of  mam- 
mals, mostly  rabbits) . 

An  old-time  rancher  In  the  area — an  area 
that  supports  no  less  than  a  pair  of  nesting 
golden  eagles  per  thousand  acres — says  that 
in  fifty  years  of  ranching  in  the  area,  he's 
never  lost  a  lamb  to  an  eagle. 

Another  study  In  the  same  area  by  Michael 
Kochert  of  the  Idaho  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit,  University  of  Idaho,  suggests 
similar  findings:  84%  mammals,  mostly  rab- 
bits and  rodents. 

Brwln  L.  Boeker,  wildlife  biologist  with 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
studied  golden  eagle  populations  In  the 
Trans-Pecoe  country  of  West  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  and  later  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West.  He  found  that  most  of  the  wintering 
eagles  In  the  Trana-Peooe  left  the  area  be- 
fore lambing  time;  he  also  found  that  eagles 
depended  upon  rabbits  for  75  %  of  their  diet. 
Concerning  banding  records,  he  found  that 
70%  of  the  bands  were  recovered  during  the 
flrst  year  of  the  eagle's  life  and  that  73.9% 
of  the  bands  were  recovered  In  the  state 
where  they  had  been  placed  on  an  eagle  (ten 
of  ten  In  Wyoming,  ten  of  twelve  in  Colo- 
rado) .  Few  bands  were  returned  from  Texas 
or  New  Mexico,  where  ranchers  seem  less 
cooperative  than  in  other  states. 

W.  Bruce  Amell,  Department  of  Biology  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  conducted  a  food 
study  in  three  areas  of  central  Utah  and 
found  that  rabbits  comprised  97.7%,  92.8% 
and  81.2%  of  the  eagles'  diet  In  the  respec- 
tive areas.  He  found  no  evidence  of  either 
lamb  or  deer  In  the  nest  sites.  Several  neets 
were  located  Immediately  above  lambing 
grounds. 

Arnell's  study  included  521  prey  items,  377 
of  which  were  rabbits.  He  calculated  that  the 
rabbits  killed  by  the  eagles  would  have  eaten 
as  much  grass  as  70  sheep.  "Hie  eagles  were 
thus  providing  more  forage  for  the  etieep 
without  molesting  any  of  the  lambs  or  the 
abe»p. 


All  of  these  food  studies  suggest  that  gold- 
en eagles  are  hell  on  rabbits  and  rodents.  It 
makes  me  vronder  If  the  recent  rabbit  drives 
In  Idaho  In  which  tens  of  thousands  of  rab- 
bits are  kUled  a  la  My  Lai  would  have  been 
necessary  had  the  coyotes  and  eagles 
not  been  persecuted  with  poisoning  and 
traps  and  aerial  shooting. 

Statistics  provided  by  Montana  livestock 
loss  reports  suggest  that  the  larger  the  flock 
of  sheep,  the  greater  the  predatlon.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Montana  In  1967  lamb  losses  to 
eagles  were  estimated  at  4.2%  In  flocks  of  leas 
than  a  hundred,  but  In  flocks  of  between 
100  and  1000,  the  losses  were  up  to  16.5%. 
In  flocks  of  bertween  1000  and  2500,  the  losses 
were  16.7%  and  In  flocks  of  more  than  2500 
the  lamb  losses  were  23.9%.  In  a  similar  re- 
port concerning  sheep  loss  to  all  predators 
only  1.1%  of  the  sheep  were  lost  In  flocks  of 
less  than  1(X),  but  predator  loss  of  sheep  was 
7.4%  in  flocks  of  lOO  to  1000,  8.2%  In  flocks  of 
1000  to  2S00,  and  16.4%  in  flocks  of  more 
than  2500.  If  the  statistics  are  accurate — 
based  on  wool  growers'  estimates — then  all 
the  ranchers  have  to  do  Is  to  run  smaller 
flocks. 

Another  practice  that  makes  me  doubt  the 
vrool  growers'  statistics  concerns  tbe  shep- 
herds. Frequently  the  sheep  herders  feed  their 
families  on  lambs  and  sheep  from  tbe  ranch- 
er's fiock  and  credit  the  loss  to  predators. 
Shepherds  have  been  known  to  trade  a  nice 
fat  Lamb  for  a  bottle  of  cheap  booze  and 
chalk  up  another  lamb  loss  to  the  eagles  or 
the  coyotes.  I'm  merely  suggesting  that  live- 
stock loss  statistics  are  nebulous  at  best  and 
downright  dishonest  at  worst,  and  I  cant 
see  the  eagle  taking  the  blame  for  poor  sta- 
tistical methods. 

Dr.  John  Craighead  reported  In  National 
Geographic  Magazine  on  an  eagle  study  In 
Montana  on  an  area  that  supported  30,000 
sheep.  He  found  that  only  one  lamb  could 
be  verified  as  an  eagle  kill  during  a  lambing 
season.  He  also  cited  a  study  In  Scotland  In- 
volving a  flock  of  ewes  that  produced  4,000 
lambs  over  a  five  year  period  In  axi  area  where 
golden  eagles  were  numerous.  A  total  of  seven 
lambs  were  verified  as  losses  to  eagles. 

In  the  Trans-Pecos  area  of  West  Texas — 
great  eagle  country — a  sheep  rancher  found 
a  golden  eagle  nesrt  with  two  young  birds  In 
It  on  his  sheep  range.  Instead  of  killing  the 
eaglets,  he  decided  to  show  those  dern  oon- 
servatlonisits  the  truth  about  eagles  and 
lambs.  He  observed  them  and  tbe  parent  birds 
and  doubled  the  survelllanoe  of  his  flocks. 
And  he  staked  out  a  lamb  near  the  nest  site, 
feeding  and  watering  It  every  day.  For  57  days 
the  lamb  remained  unmolested.  It  was  never 
attacked  by  either  of  the  adult  eagles,  and 
the  rancher  lost  not  a  single  lamb  to  eagle 
predatlon.  Tbe  rancher  became  a  believer 
when  he  saw  his  range  support  four  eagles 
on   nothing   but   rabbits  and   rodents. 

How  on  earth  did  Wyoming  sheep  ranchers 
lose  8.200  sheep  and  Iambs  to  eagles  In  a 
single  year?  Incredible!  I  have  rarely  talked 
to  a  sheep  rancher  who  can  verify  a  lamb's 
being  killed  by  an  eagle.  I've  heard  some  wild 
stories  about  eagles  swooping  down  to  pick 
up  a  lamb — even  one  about  an  eagle  that 
carried  a  full-grown  ewe  across  Hell's  Can- 
yon— but  I  know  eagles  wAl  enough  to  realize 
that  the  rancher  was  not  being  honest  with 
me.  I've  seen  bald  eagles  fish,  and  I've  seen 
golden  eagles  take  ducks  out  of  the  air 
and  rabbits  on  the  run.  The  descrlpftions 
I've  heard  from  sheep  ranchers  don't  con- 
vince me.  I  say  again,  I  don't  deny  that  an 
eagle  oan  kill  a  lamb,  and  I'm  s\ire  that  at 
times  they  do,  but  they  don't  kill  Iambs  as 
a  general  rule.  They  don't  kill  eight  thousand 
in  a  single  year  In  Wyoming! 

I  recall  talking  with  a  sheep  rancher  from 
California  a  few  years  ago  while  I  was  camp- 
ing and  hiking  in  Yosemite  Natl<»uil  Park 
He  began  telling  me  about  his  problem  with 
a  golden  eagle — a  golden  eagle,  not  golden 
eagles  in  general.  He  told  me  that  he  had 


one  old  eagle  on  his  ranch,  a  big  bird  that 
liked  lamb;  that  the  eagle  had  killed  eight 
lambs  that  spring  (he  knew  It  was  the  same 
eagle  because  it  had  a  couple  of  wing  pri- 
maries missing).  He  asked  the  California 
Pish  and  Game  Department  to  live-trap  the 
offender — Just  that  one  "bad"  eagle  because 
he  had  no  case  against  eagles  In  general .  But 
they  refused.  He  toc^  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  shot  the  eagle  the  next  time  U  came 
around,  and  dropped  it  down  an  abandoned 
mine  shaft  so  that  no  one  would  find  It  and 
persecute. 

I'm  with  him.  If  a  particular  eagle  la 
guilty  of  killing  lambs  In  the  spring,  he 
should  be  controlled.  But  just  as  certainly, 
the  eagle  qp>ecles  Ebould  not  be  persecuted 
as  a  whole. 

But  eagles  continue  to  be  persecuted  in 
Wyoming  and  In  other  Rocky  Moiintain 
states  where  sheep  are  raised,  mostly  on  pub- 
lic land.  Just  last  month,  some  36  eagle 
oaroasses  were  found  buried  In  a  ditch  in 
central  Wyoming.  Poisoned,  tripped,  abot, 
the  eagle  deserves  better  treatment  for  all  the 
rabbits  and  rodents  he  kills.  It  seems  time 
for  ecological  evidence  to  replace  the  old 
wives'  tales  that  govern  Federal  predator  con- 
trol programs  and  sheep-rancher  initiated 
persecution  of  this  great  bird  and  his  bald 
cousin. 

People  need  to  know  more  about  eagles  and 
what  they're  really  like.  May  I  suggest  a 
trio  of  books  that  might  help:  The  Eagle 
In  Fact  and  Fiction  by  Johanna  Jc^nston, 
Pinion.  The  Golden  Eagle  by  Leslie  Whibten, 
Eind  The  Oolden  Eagle  by  Robert  Murphy. 
But  better  still,  go  out  and  watch  the  eagle 
in  the  skies  of  Wyoming  or  Colorado,  of 
Idaho  or  Oregon,  of  West  Texas  or  New  Mex- 
ico. Watch  his  flight  and  his  stoop;  watch 
what  he  kills  and  what  he  eats.  Only  real 
knowledge  can  aave  the  eagle  from  tbe  <dd 
wives'  tales  that  currently  threaten  his  very 
existence. 

Predator  Control  in  Wyoming — Part  Thrkx: 

"Or  Monsters  and  Methods" 

(By  Verne  Huser) 

Predator  control  has  become  a  national 
Issue  since  this  series  began  just  a  month  ago 
as  major  articles  on  the  subject  have  ap- 
peared In  Sports  Illustrated  and  in  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  magazine  (the  New 
Yorker  carried  a  simmllar  article  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  apparently  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  predator  control  and  Its  accom- 
panying poisoning  programs  to  achieve  na- 
tional concern) .  An  educational  TV  station 
in  Denver  is  currently  working  on  a  feature 
dealing  with  predator  control,  and  two  major 
national  conservation  organizations  have  just 
filed  suit  against  the  Federal  predator  control 
agency  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the 
environment  Inherent  In  its  far-reaching 
programs. 

Defenders  of  WUdllfe  has  for  years  tried 
to  reveal  to  the  public  the  practices  of  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Services  (what  a  name 
for  the  agency  that  has  as  its  primary  goal 
the  destruction  of  wildlife  that  serves  as  the 
natxrral  control  mechanism  In  an  ecosys- 
tem!). Now  the  Sierra  Club  has  joined 
DOW  in  a  suit  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Acting  Director  Spencer  Smith,  aivd 
DWS  chief  Jack  Berryman  In  an  attempt  to 
stop  the  predator  control  program  on  tbe 
grounds  that  It  has  not  compiled  with  tbe 
National  EnvlronmenUl  Policy  Act  which 
requires  that  any  Federal  project  conduct  an 
environmental  Impact  study  before  any  of 
its  programs  begin. 

Informational  hearings  on  land  manage- 
ment practices  on  public  lands  will  be  held 
early  next  week  In  Washington,  D.C.,  by 
Senator  Frank  Churoh's  Public  Lands  Si*- 
commlttee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  predator  con- 
trol on  public  lands  will  surely  come  up  for 
serious  consideration.  Perhaps  It  would  be 
fitting  then  to  consider  just  what  monsten 
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ftOl  Into  tbe  pr«d*tor  category  and  juat  «rh»t 
c^har  nMtbod*  (beaklaa  polaonlng)  are  used 
to  oantrc^  tbeae  monsUn  on  public  IaikIb 
(one  deflnftion  of  tiM  imMXl  MONSTER  Is 
"•  tbreatenliig  force."  and  certainly  fyreda- 
Um  are  raonaters  to  tboae  powers  tbat  Utter 
our  landacape  wfth  potent  predator  poJeons) . 
In  Wyoming  tbe  lUt  at  predMtory  ammahs 
Includea  tbe  "bobcat,  lynx,  wolf.  Hon.  coyote. 
■kunk.  badger,  dret  cat,  weaael,  porcupine. 
>Msknibblt.  raooon.  red  fox  axtd  etray  oat." 
(In  Utab  a  predatory  animal  Is  any  camlvo- 
roua  animal  not  elaaalfled  ae  a  game  animal.) 
Predacloua  birds  In  Wyoming  include  "Bn- 
gUab  ^MHTOw,  magfrte.  abvp-ahlnned  bcwk. 
eot^tK  bawk.  goa-bMwk.  duck  hawk,  golden 
eagle,  birxwn  eagle.  klnglMier.  blue  baron, 
great  homed  cm\  and  crow."  A  reclasatfioaition 
bill  lotroduoed  Into  tbe  Wyamlng  9t«te 
LeglalKtare  daring  the  1971  seodon  would 
bave  given  protection  to  all  hawks,  owls. 
eaglea,  t2ie  blue  heron  and  the  klnglMxer  as 
w«U  ■■  the  moontain  Hon.  but  while  it  paoaed 
tha  Hooae,  R  waa  held  up  In  SenaOor  Don 
Jewett's  oommfttee  ao  long  that  the  Senate 
iwrer  goi  around  to  voting  on  It. 

■I*e  duck  haiwk  (peregrine  IWoon)   u  one 
of  the  endangered  spedea  as  fkr  as  Federal 
rtealgna«lon   la    concerned,   but    en<tengered 
^>eetea  status  does  not  neceaaarlly  provide 
prcMeetk>n.  TtivM  in  Wyoming  an  endangered 
specie  le  still  persecuted   (as  la  tbe  goldeo 
eagle  and  wtiatever  a  brown  eagle  might  be — 
laiDM*ure  bald  eagie?)   Aoother  endangered 
^'•cle,  taie  rare  black.footed  ferret,  has  no 
lejfal  protaoiUon  In  Wyoming,  and  while  It 
la  not  panecuted  aa  a  predator.  It  la  Indirect- 
ly peraaeuted  whenever  prairie  dogs  are  per- 
— cqt«t  ••  pes*  rodents,  for  the  black-footed 
f«T«*  feada  almoat  exclusively  upon  pnUrle 
doSi.  Wipe  out  the  prairie  dog.  M>d  you  al- 
mcat  automatically  wipe  out  the  ferret,  too. 
lAt's  take  a  look  at  these  monatere.  the 
pr«^*tors.  Are  they  really  as  harmful  as  the 
predator  controllen  would  have  us  believe? 
The  mountain  lion,  rare  In  Wyoming  (Fred 
Ohrlstenaon  has  eaUmated  a  state-wide  pop- 
ulatton  o*  between  BO  and  75)  after  decades 
of  persecution.  Is  still  on  the  predator  list 
deapite  the  fact  tliat  several  slater  states  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  have  given  this 
great  cat  protection  of  sorts  by  classlfyliig 
it  a  g;ame  species  and  in  some  caaea,  cloatng 
the  season  aa  Wyoming  did  temporarily  on 
the  gil2zly  bear  a  few  years  ago.  The  moun- 
tain lion  Is  not  even  luted  on  the  Wyoming 
Cooperative    Crop     and    Livestock    Report 
among  the  top  half-dozen  predators  causing 
cattle  and  sheep  losses.  But  he  la  none-the- 
lees  persecuted.  (By  contrast,  more  livestock 
la  lost  to  domestic  dogs,  but  they  cannot  be 
killed  by  Oame  and  Fish  personnel  to  pro- 
tect wildlife  or  Uveatock.) 
_y^  Canadian  lynx  Is  ao  rare  In  most  of 
Wyoming  as  to  1)e  considered  endangered 
as  far  aa  the  state  Is  concerned  (if  the  state 
were  oonoemed  about  endangered  species). 
And  certainly  It  can  in  no  way  be  considered 
a  major  predator  on  livestock  or  on  game. 
An    outdoorsman    may    consider    himself 
fortunate  to  see  one.  The  bobcat,  however, 
la  often  considered  a  serious  predator  on 
sheep  and  Iambs  as  well  as  on  several  small 
game  q>ecies.  both  bird  and  animal.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  bobcats  are  scarce  in  areas 
where  coyotes  dominate.  How  serious  Is  bob- 
cat predatlon?  According  to  the  Cr<^  and 
Livestock  Report  mentioned  above.  3.2%  of 
Wyoming's  sheep  and   lamb   losses  in    1988 
were   attributed    to    bobcats,    an   estimated 
value  of  tiaa.OOO.  (This  estimate,  however,  is 
baaed    upon    the    same    faulty    statistical 
method  suggested  in  my  last  article.) 

Campbell  County  Wool  Orowers'  Associa- 
tion reports  in  a  brochure  entitled  "Wyom- 
ing Ranchers;  Custodians  of  Wyoming  Wild- 
life." that  "Coyotes  and  bobcats  have  no  re- 
spect for  deer  and  antelope  any  more  than 
they  have  for  sheep  and  calves  when  hungry 
or  because  of  their  desire  to  kill  for  tiie 
sake  of  killing."  Such  nonsense  simply  de- 


nies all  ecological  evidence,  bellea  every  ma- 
jor study  of  predator  food  habits,  and  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  no  predator  but  man 
has  ever  caused  the  extinction  at  a  species. 
This  fact  suggests  that  man  has  no  respect 
for  certain  species  of  wildlife  but  that  pred- 
ators other  than  man  take  what  Is  easiest 
to  get  and  consequently  help  maintain  the 
balance  of  nature.  Oan  the  bobcat  seriously 
be  considered  a  major  predator  on  domestic 
livestock  when  weighed  against  his  preda- 
tlon upon  rabbits  and  rodents?  Many  experts 
consider  the  bobcat  at  least  partially  bene- 
ficial to  agricultural  Interests,  eepedally  In 
a  state  like  Wyoming. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  stray  cat  on  the 
Wyoming  predator  list  puzzles  me  most  of 
all.  This  is  not  because  I  don't  consider  such 
feral  animals  dangerous  to  wildlife  (hardly 
to  domestic  livestock),  but  imther  because 
stray  dogs  are.  by  the  sheep  ranchers'  own 
statistics,  the  second  leading  kUlers  of  sheep 
and  lan>bs.  If  the  stray  cat  Is  on  the  preda- 
tor list,  why  lan't  the  stray  dog?  The  Wyom- 
ing Oame  and  Fish  Commission  has  had 
major  problems  in  some  areas  with  game- 
killing  dogs  that  often  run  In  large  packs, 
yet  the  wardens  are  powerless  to  control 
them.  Certainly,  domesrtic  dogs  running  wild 
cause  much  more  havoc  among  both  domes- 
tic livestock  and  wildlife  than  all  the  stray 
cats  in  the  state.  The  cats  are  no  doubt  bad 
on  birds,  and  probably  they  should  be  on  the 
predator  list  as  Introduced  species,  but  so 
should  stray  dogs.  Is  it  man's  sentimental 
attachment  to  dogs  that  keeps  "man's  best 
friend"  off  the  predator  Hst?  Sentiment  and 
prejudice  should  not  dictate  our  game  laws; 
they  should  he  based  on  sound  scientific 
evidence  and  ecological  prlndplee. 

Cats,  especially  the  bigger  ones,  seem 
to  be  less  susceptible  to  1080  poisoning  than 
the  canines  because  most  of  them  prefer  to 
feed  upon  ttielr  own  kills.  But  hunger  may 
drive  them  to  1080  stations  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Members  of  the  weasel  clan, 
however,  are  particularly  endangered  by  1080 
poisoning,  and  by  a  curious  paradox  of 
Wyoming  Oame  and  Fiah  laws,  an  equal 
number  of  weasels  are  listed  as  predattxi  and 
as  fur  bearers,  four. 

Protected  fur  bearers  can  be — and  often 
are — killed  by  poison  baits  as  readily  as  are 
the  target  predators.  The  skunk,  badger, 
weasel  (both  loog-talled  and  short-tailed) 
and  tbe  civet  cat  (If  that  Is  the  spotted 
skunk)  are  all  recognized  as  predators  under 
Wyoming  law.  The  marten,  the  mink,  the 
fisher,  and  the  otter  are  all  classified  as  fur 
bearers  and  as  such  are  at  least  partially 
protected.  The  wolverine,  another  weasel  (as 
In  the  blackfooted  feiiet)  remains  unclassi- 
fied but  may  not  be  taken  by  trap — but 
what  happens  If  a  wolverine  blunders  into  a 
trap  set  for  something  else? 

The  otter  cannot  legally  be  tra]q>ed  either, 
and  If  one  dies  in  a  trap,  the  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  turned  over  to  the  Oame  and 
Pish  wardens  for  disposal.  Fishers  are  ao 
rare  in  Wyoming  that  they  are  all  but  non- 
existent, yet  they  c€m  be  traoped  durtng  the 
fur  season.  The  fisher's  main  food  source, 
the  porcupine,  is  ao  abundant  in  Wyoming 
that  he  too  is  on  the  predator  ll&t  because 
of  the  damage  he  does  to  conifers,  and  land 
owners  frequently  poison  the  ptorcupine. 
Were  the  fisher  protected  and  encouraged 
to  propagate,  perhaps  he  might  control  the 
porcupine  naturally.  Mink  and  marten  are 
relatively  plentiful  in  areas  where  illegal  1080 
stations  have  not  wiped  out  whole  popula- 
tions of  camivoroxis  animals — but  that  has 
happened  on  some  national  forest  sheep  al- 
lotments In  Wyocxing. 

Skunks  may  carry  rabies,  and  rabies  seems 
to  be  spreading  In  Wyoming,  a  state  where 
the  dread  disease  has  not  been  common  in 
the  past.  Skunks  may  eat  bird  eggs.  They 
also  eat  rodents  and  reptiles  and  Insects. 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line  between  harm- 


ful and  benafldal  attrtbutea?  Is  tJie  skunk 
persecuted  because  of  his  afflnlity  for  rabies? 
or  because  of  his  odor  and  nulaance  quality? 
or  because  he  really  is  doing  serious  hturm 
to  man's  wildlife  and  domestic  potiltry? 
These  questions  need  to  be  answered  by  field 
research.  Will  the  skimk  get  a  fair  deal  in 
a  state  so  devoted  to  game  species? 

The  badger  is  almost  totally  beneficial  to 
man.  Perhaps  he  too  eats  bird  egga,  but  when 
you  consider  all  the  bird-  and  blrd-egg- 
eatlng  rodents  the  badger  kills,  on  which 
side  of  the  ledger  does  he  belong?  The  wea- 
sels? Why  are  they  on  the  predator  list?  Bird 
eggs  again?  Or  domestic  poultry?  In  Wyo- 
ming there  are  hardly  enough  chickens  and 
turkeys,  except  In  a  few  localized  areas,  to 
matter  In  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  asd 
again,  the  rodent-kllling  capacity  of  the 
weasels  makes  them  more  helpful  than  harm- 
ful. In  some  states  they  are  protected  as  fur 
bearers,  a  strange  protection  to  be  sure,  but 
better  than  persecution  as  predators. 

The  jackrabbit  Is  a  predator  In  Wyoming, 
presumably  because  he  eats  too  much  for- 
age that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  Doeant  anyone  recognize  the  fact 
that  rabbits  overpopulate  when  coyotes  and 
bobcats  and  eagles  are  reduced?  Does  no  one 
see  the  relationship  between  the  fisher  and 
the  porouplne?  Protect  a  predator  and  you 
may  reap  unexpected  resiilts.  The  racoon  Is 
a  predator  In  Wyoming:  why?  I  once  had  a 
pet  'ooon  that  ate  almoet  everything  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  (and  racoons  do  have 
hands)  including  eggs,  but  he  loved  frogs  and 
crayfish  best  of  all.  He  could  catch  and  kill 
small  fish,  and  he  was  fond  of  Insects.  Is  he 
so  dangerous  to  Wyoming  wildlife  that  he 
too  must  be  controlled?  I  wonder  how  all  the 
wild  creatures  got  along  before  man  came 
along  to  control  the  predators. 

Have  you  ever  examined  the  casts  of  hawks. 
owls  and  eagles?  The  raptors  regwgitate  the 
Indigestible  parts  of  the  prey  they  eat — 
bone  and  feather  and  fur — and  you  can  tell 
positively  what  a  bird  of  prey  has  fed  upon. 
Great  homed  owls  eat  skunks  and  stray 
cats  and  rabbits  and  rodents:  they  even  oc- 
casionally eat  porcupines.  Why  persecute  a 
bird  that  feeds  so  heavily  upon  what  man 
considers  pests?  Wyoming  Oame  and  Fish 
laws  relating  to  predators  and  predacious 
birds  seem  out  of  touoh  with  ecological  evi- 
dence. But  this  fault  lies  with  the  Legislature 
more  than  with  the  Commission.  It  seems  to 
me.  Many  of  the  faiilts  would  have  been  cor- 
rected by  the  reclassification  blU  (HR3&3) 
that  Jewett  sat  on  too  long  to  enable  the 
Senate  to  take  action.  Wyoming's  attitude  to- 
ward the  controls  of  nature  must  be  changed. 
Predators  are  Important  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  man's  use  of  natural  range  for 
livestock  is  subject  to  natual  controls.  Over- 
graalng  destroys  the  range,  but  predators 
protect  the  range  by  killing  rabbits  and  ro- 
dents and  larger  ungulates  (even  domestic 
livestock)  when  they  overpopulate.  The  pres- 
ence of  predators  should  be  a  gauge  to  our 
understanding  of  the  balance  of  nature  and 
o\a  wise  use  of  the  natiiral  range,  whether 
It  be  private  land  or  public. 

These  then  are  the  predators  in  Wyoming, 
the  creatures  that  are  poisoned  and  shot  and 
trapped  in  the  name  of  predator  control, 
which  often  leads  to  further  control  as  tbe 
balance  Is  upset:  kill  coyotes,  and  rabbits 
Increase:  kill  rabbits  and  eagles  turn  to 
lambs.  I've  discussed  poisoning  programs  to 
some  extent  in  an  earlier  article  In  this  series, 
but  three  other  methods  of  predator  control 
continue  to  decimate  predator  numbers:  den- 
ning, shooting  and  trapping. 

Denning,  the  practice  of  finding  predator 
dens  and  destroying  the  young  of  the  species 
by  gassing  or  by  shooting  or  by  spading  (hit- 
ting them  over  the  head  with  the  shovel  used 
to  dig  them  out  of  their  den),  is  one  of  the 
basic  control  methods  used  by  the  DWS.  It 
may  be  a  bit  more  selective  than  most  meth- 
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ods  employed,  but  it  is  a  brutal  method  by 
most  standards.  (As  Is  the  common  Idaho 
practice  of  rounding  up  great  masses  of  rab- 
bits and  clubbing  them  to  death  on  rabbit 
drives,  barbaric  family  picnics  sponsored  by 
church  groups  and  Boy  Scouts  and  civic  orga- 
nizations.) Any  predatory  species  that  falls 
under  the  eye  or  the  spade  of  the  denner  dies, 
even  such  useful  species  as  badgers  and 
skunks,  which  are  generally  considered  more 
beneficial  to  farmers  and  ranchers  than  they 
are  harmful.  (Badgers  seem  to  be  listed  as 
predators  more  for  the  fact  that  they  dig 
huge  holes  In  the  ground  than  they  are  for 
destroying  useful  or  game  species.) 

Shooting,  another  oasic  method  of  predator 
control  practiced  by  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Services,  includes  the  practice  of  calling  pred- 
ators with  the  sound  of  a  dying  rabbit  and 
shooting  the  unsuspecting  carnivore  from  a 
blind  or  hide-away,  a  highly  sporting  activity 
practiced  by  many  ■sportsmen'  in  the  state. 
It  Is  perhaps  more  sporting  than  shooting 
coyotes  from  a  snowmobile  In  mid-WTUter 
snows,  the  animals,  run  for  miles  In  the 
fresh  powder,  drop  irom  exhaustion  only  to 
be  run  over  and  clubbed  and  shot  by  "the 
daring  young  man  on  his  snow  machine.  Most 
hunter.s  in  Wyoming  v.iU  aid  DWS  agents  by 
shooting  predator.s  on  sight,  out  perhaps  the 
niosl.  effect!-. e  inelhod  of  shooting  is  from  the 
air  This  practict"  was  used  effectively  against 
eagles  until  It  was  outlawed — ana  ii  con- 
tinues to  be  used  by  lawless  predator  con- 
trollers, though  it  no  longer  enjoys  official 
sanction. 

The  DWS  doe.s  use  airplanes  and  helicop- 
ters to  control  coyotes  and  bobcats  and  al- 
most anything  that  will  run  from  the  noise 
of  a  plane  One  Rock  Springs  rancher  is  re- 
ported to  have  hired  a  helicopter  for  three 
hours  and  killed  40  coyotes.  At  least  one 
flying  gunner  in  Wyoming  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  killing  game  animals  from  a  plane, 
then  landing  and  poisoning  the  carcasses 
with  1080  to  kill  predators  in  oui-of-the- 
way  areas.  Recently,  Utah's  Senator  Prank 
Moss  and  Wyoming  Senator  Cliff  Hansen 
amended  an  antiaerial-shooting  law  to  allow 
ranchers  to  kill  predators  from  the  air  on 
their  own  land,  but  since  most  ranchers 
consider  as  their  own  land  those  Federal 
lands  on  which  they  graze  their  livestock, 
chances  are  e.xtremely  high  thai  we  will 
have  a  new  rash  of  aerial  killing  of  predators 
even  on  public  lands 

Trapping  is  perhaps  the  most  indiscrimi- 
nate method  used  by  the  DWS  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  anything  could  be  less  dis- 
criminating than  1080,  Chrlsteusen  himself 
admits  that  this  is  the  least  selective  control 
method  used,  but  it  is  also  the  most  wide- 
spread Trapping  by  Federal  agents  is  used 
extensively  throughout  the  state,  even  in 
areas  adj.^ceut  to  national  parks.  Only  the 
No  3  Victor  Special  trap  with  offset  jaws  is 
used  officially.  Many  fur  trappers  use  the 
conlbear  traps,  which  kills  Instantly,  but 
trapping — even  for  fur  bearers—is  so  Indis- 
criminate that  frequently  other  species  are 
taken  Including  the  partially-protected  wol- 
verine and  the  fully-protected  otter.  At  least 
three  bear  cubs  were  trapped  and  left  to 
rot  in  the  traps  on  sheep  range  In  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Teton  National  Forest  a  few 
years  ago.  and  a  standard  practice  on  Wyo- 
ming game  bird  farms  until  recently — when  a 
Wyoming  Legislator  questioned  the  practice 
and  a  member  of  the  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
mission put  an  end  to  it — was  pole-trapping 
birds  of  prey  and  leaving  them  to  rot  in  the 
trap. 

Trapping  seems  to  be  too  Indiscriminate  a 
tool  for  effective  use  in  controlling  predators. 
Too  often  predator  control  programs  are 
aimed  at  a  whole  specie  instead  of  individual 
animals  or  birds  that  may  be  guilty  of  preda- 
tlon. and  too  often  the  method  used  Is  so 
shotgun  in  character  as  to  be  ineffective 
against  the  target  species  (though  it  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  non-target  species) , 


Little  proof  of  real  predatlon  is  necessary  for 
the  DWS  or  a  local  predator  control  agency 
to  initiate  a  major  campaign.  In  fact,  preda- 
tor control  campaigns  seem  to  be  automatic 
whether  there  is  any  real  problem  or  not. 
Consequently,  numerous  species  of  Wyoming 
wildlife  are  persecuted  without  Just  cause, 
and  the  ecological  patterns  have  been  altered 
ill  many  parts  of  the  state,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  overall  wildlife  picture  and  even 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  livestock. 

When  rodent-eating  birds  and  animals  are 
reduced  by  predator-control  programs,  the 
range  suffers,  and  a  new  poison  campaign  is 
initiated  All  the  wild  creatures  have  their 
place  in  the  total  picture.  Remove  any  one, 
and  you  have  an  unnatural  situation  that 
man  may  not  have  learned  to  control,  Man 
can  learn  from  nature  if  he  will,  and  man 
cannot  afford  to  destroy  anything. 

The  English  sparrow,  a  predacious  bird  In 
Wyoming,  is  unaffected  by  bacterial  infec- 
tions. Why?  We  don't  know,  but  we'd  like  to 
destroy  this  pesky  critter  before  we  find  out, 
Buffalo  are  immune  to  malaria.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  fact  for  man?  Yet.  we  almost 
wiped  the  wbole  specie  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  is  much  man  knows,  even  about 
the  natural  world,  but  there  is  infinitely  more 
that  he  does  not  know.  Will  man  destroy  his 
own  chance  for  survival  because  he  doesn't 
know  enough  about  predators?  It  is  possible 

Every  specie  has  Its  worth — though  man 
may  not  yet  have  discovered  It — and  to  allow 
any  specie  to  disappear  forever  is  an  ecologi- 
cal crime  that  man  cannot  afford. 

Predator  Control  in  Wyoming — Part  Four 

"Of   Coyotes   and   Wolves" 

(By   Verne   Huser) 

Coyotes   and   wolves — and   their   domestic 

cousins,  dogs — probably  do  more  damage  to 

domestic  livestock  and  in  a  sense  to  wildlife 

than   do   all   other   predators   together    But 

Just   how   much  real  damage  do  even  these 

larger    and    sometimes    numerous    predators 

actually  do? 

Coyotes  no  doubt  kill  mans  sheep,  but 
how  often  do  they  do  so  in  areas  that  have 
been  overgrazed''  The  sheep  themselves  mav 
be  predators  upon  the  land  Wolves  may  feed 
heavily  upon  deer  or  caribou  or  Dall  sheep, 
but  are  they  really  endangering  a  species? 
Man  himself  is  wiping  out  a  specie  of  wild- 
life every  year  somewhere  on  earth  Let's 
have  a  longer  and  deeper  look  at  the  canine 
predators  than  most  ranchers  are  willing  to 
take  and  try  to  evaluate  the  predatlon  caused 
by  wolves  and  coyotes  and  even  dogs 

Ten  years  ago  Justice  William  O,  Douglas 
wrote  a  book  called  My  Wilderness  East  To 
Katahdin  about  several  of  his  wilderness  ex- 
periences across  the  country.  The  second 
chapter,  which  Is  entitled  "Wind  River 
Mountains,"  deals  basically  with  a  pack  trip 
into  the  Brldger  Wilderness  with  three  Wyo- 
ming outdoorsmen  and  conservationists: 
John  Borzea  of  Rock  Springs.  Carroll  Noble 
of  Cora,  and  Olaus  J  Murle  (now  deceased) 
of  Moose  The  quartet  discussed  predator 
control  programs  as  they  rode  through  the 
wild  country  in  which  much  of  the  native 
wildlife  had  been  destroyed  by  poison. 

Olaus  Murle  explains  that  coyotes  do  kill 
deer  and  antelope,  but  he  suggests  that  his 
"studies  show  that  the  ones  taken  are  usually 
the  sick  or  the  weak.  The  great  regulator  of 
wild  populations  is  food  deficiency,  "It  is 
not  predators.  Predators  don't  eliminate 
them.  Hunters  take  a  few,  not  many.  Real 
disaster  hits  those  fine  herds  (of  deer  and 
antelope)  when  sheepmen  turn  grass  mead- 
ows into  dust  bowls"  That  happened  in  the 
Wind   Rivers, 

Justice  Douglas  relates  his  further  dis- 
cussion with  Murie,  who  wafi  at  that  time  the 
executive  director  of  The  Wilderness  Society: 
"The  poison  baits  dropped  from  planes  killed 
everything  that  ate  meat — coyotes,  bears,  fox, 
martin.  They  were  mostly  cleaned  out,"  Then 


Carroll  Noble  extends  the  condemnation: 
"Birds  that  eat  carrion  died  when  they  ate 
animals  who  had  eaten  tbe  poisoned  bait. 
That  blasted  poison  almost  wiped  out  our 
camp  robbers  (Canada  or  grey  jayB)."  And 
to  Douglas'  question   "Any  Coyotes  left?" 

Murie  answered  "None  in  these  mountains. 
They  were  all  poisoned  out." 

Olaus  Murie's  brother  Adolph  authored 
two  important  books  that  shed  much  light 
on  canine  predators.  The  Wolves  of  Mount 
McKlnley  and  Ecology  of  the  Coyote  in  the 
Yellowstone.  Both  of  these  reveal  that  the 
wolf  and  the  coyote  prey  primarily  upon  the 
unfit  and  actually  insure  the  vigor  of  the 
ungulate  herds  without  decimating  their 
populations  and  at  the  same  time  control 
rodent  populations  to  some  extent. 

In  his  study  of  the  coyote  In  Yellow- 
stone, Adolph  Murle  reports  poison  cam- 
paigns against  wolves  and  coyotes  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  as  early  as  the  winter  of 
1874-75  when  strychnine  was  used.  Early 
Park  superintendents,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, recommended  a  continuing  predator 
control  program  in  the  park,  aimed  primar- 
ily at  wolves  and  coyotes.  Between  1904  and 
1935.  when  predator  control  In  the  Park 
finally  came  to  an  end.  a  total  of  121  moun- 
tain lions,  132  wolves,  and  4352  coyotes  were 
killed  in  Yellowstone 

An  Interesting  note  in  Murie's  second 
chapter  ("Population  and  Mortality")  was 
based  on  Forest  Ranger  Obscn's  observations 
in  the  adjacent  Absaroka  National  Forest 
The  coyote  population  actually  decreased 
during  the  second  and  third  winters  after 
predator  control  stopped  In  the  park,  though 
there  was  a  slight  increase  In  coyotes  the 
first  winter  following  the  termination  of  the 
control  program  in  the  park.  This  trend  Is 
evident  in  a  number  of  studies  that  have 
followed  Murie's  pioneer  research.  Both 
wolves  and  coyotes  apparently  reproduce  at 
a  greater  rate  when  they  are  persecuted. 
primarily  because  their  food  supply  increases 
with  the  reduced  population  of  wolves  and 
coyotes,  and  healthier  animals  produce 
more  offspring  more  often.  Murie's  findings 
would  suggest  that  predator  control  pro- 
grams actually  keep  the  predators  healthier 
Just  as  natural  predatlon  keeps  the  prey 
species  healthier:  both  insure  survival  of 
the  fittest, 

Douglas  Houston,  who  has  studied  the 
Shiras  moose  In  Jackson  Hole,  bears  out 
many  of  Murie's  findings,  A  National  Park 
Service  research  biologist,  Houston,  who  was 
stationed  In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  but 
is  now  located  in  Yellowstone,  suggests  that 
predators  and  prey  species  live  together 
naturally  in  harmony  and  balance.  But  when 
man  enters  the  picture,  control  becomes  a 
new  factor,  Man  determines  a  level  at  which 
the  predator  may  exist  (it  may  even  be 
extermination)  Under  natural  conditions, 
the  predator  rarely  controls  its  prey.  Rather. 
the  availability  of  prey  controls  the  ntimber 
and  the  vigor  of  the  predators. 

It  follows  that  major  predatlon  problems 
occur  In  areas  that  are  overgrazed,  either  by 
wildlife  or  by  domestic  livestock,  because 
prey  species  are  initially  overpopulated.  a 
factor  that  produces  healthy  and  numerotis 
predators.  Ultimately  the  prey  species  become 
scarce,  and  the  predators  must  rely  upon 
domestic  stock,  which  is  artificially  main- 
tained at  a  higher  level  than  the  range  will 
carry,  A  predator,  after  all.  takes  what  Is 
easlesrt  to  get.  and  predators  are  only  preda- 
tors In  relation  to  man  as  a  consumptive 
user, 

A  deer  herd  may  be  perfectly  healthy  and 
In  balance,  but  hunters  may  demand  more 
deer  on  the  range  than  It  can  carry  as  preda- 
tors are  "wiped  out.  Park  Service  Naturalist 
Bryan  Harry  used  to  shock  visitors  to  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  with  his  true  story  of 
what  happened  on  the  North  Rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  the  early  '20e:  predator 
control    practices   on    the   Kalbab    National 
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^c*e»t  aUowsd  the  deer  to  overpopulate  ao 
tremendously  tb«t  they  starved  to  death  at 
the  rate  of  70  per  acre. 

Fred  Chrlstensen,  director  of  the  DlylaloD 
of  Wildlife  Services  in  Wyoming,  has  aald 
Uiat  he  does  not  feel  that  the  coyotes  in 
JackaoQ  Hole  should  reaUy  be  daastfled  ss 
predatofB  since  the  damage  they  do  to 
domestic  livestock  Is  minimal.  Virtually  no 
sheep  are  raised  In  Jackaon  Hole,  and  while 
coyotes  may  be  plentiful,  so  are  oarrion  and 
rodentas:  consequently  predatlon  upon  domes- 
tic calves  la  relatively  rare. 

Houston  believes  that  large  predators  "may 
be  overrated  as  a  major  control  In  harsh 
envlrotunents"  such  as  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana where  ss  many  as  half  of  the  lamb 
loasea  in  a  late  spring  may  be  due  to  weather. 

The  coyote  on  the  National  Elk  Refuge 
serves  an  importauat  function  as  a  sanitary 
engineer.  Dooans  of  elk  come  to  the  refuge 
in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  injured  or 
crippled  as  a.result  of  a  poor  shot  during  the 
Just-ended  hunting  season.  Many  die  during 
their  winter  on  the  refuge,  and  the  ooyotee 
clean  up  the  carrion  wlih  a  little  help  from 
the  ravens  and  magpies.  (Tet  In  areas  where 
poisoning  U  allowed,  there  aren^  enough 
predators  to  clean  up  the  natiual  carrloa). 
Basically  ooyotee  serve  more  to  scavenge 
than  to  kill  the  large  ungulates,  and  they 
are  a  meet  effective  rodent  klUer.  Wolves 
may  kill  more  of  the  larger  ungiUatea  than 
ooyotes  do  and  therefore  act  okore  directly 
as  a  control  factor  on  their  populations,  but 
wolves  also  help  control  rodents. 

Turning  back  to  Murie's  coyote  study  In 
Yellowstone,  I  find  the  food  study  most  In- 
teresting. Murle  fbund  that  ooyotes  in  the 
relatively  natural  situation  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  fed  upon  elk  carrion  four 
times  as  heavily  as  they  fed  upon  elk  calvea 
Elk  carrion  constituted  roughly  13%  of  their 
diet  to  33%  for  elk  calves  and  only  1%  for 
deer  and  a  mere  .02%  for  deer  fawns.  Field 
mice  constituted  more  than  a  third  (33.9% ) . 
Oraoshoppera  added  nearly  a  twelfth  (al- 
most 8%)  and  snowatioe  hare  oomprlBed 
more  than  elk  calves  (3.4%).  BClce  and 
gophers  alone  were  responsible  for  more  than 
half  of  the  coyote's  total  food  supply 
(5S.M%). 

This  sttidy  was  oonducted  between  May  1, 
1937  and  March  7,  1939 — Just  after  the  Yel- 
lowstone predator  control  program  had 
ended.  But  Murle  found  Uiat  "In  Yellow- 
stone, after  4  years  of  abeence  of  artlfldal 
control.  It  Is  apparent  that  ooyotes  have  not 
multiplied  aooordlng  to  mathematical  ex- 
pectations." and  that  "coyxDte  numbers  seem 
to  be  remaining  rather  stable  and  not  pyr- 
amiding." In  a  current  study  in  Orand  Teton 
National  Park,  graduate  student  Pranz 
Camenzlnd,  working  on  the  ecology  of  the 
coyote,  has  found  that  uncontrolled  popula- 
tions of  ooyotes  have  smaller  litters  than 
controlled  populations.  He  says.  "After 
twenty  years  of  no  artificial  control  in  the 
Park,  we  dont  have  wall-to-wall  coyotes." 
(Predator  control  ended  In  Jackson  Hole 
when  much  of  the  valley  floor  was  added  to 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  In  1961). 

Ck>ncernlng  deer-coyote  relationships. 
Murle  found  that  "there  Is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  condition  of  the  range  and 
coyote  predaUon."  Predatlon  increases  as 
winter  advances,  the  biggest  kills  coming  In 
Pebruary  and  March  when  natural  mortal- 
ity due  to  disease  and  malnutrition  is  highest 
(that  Is,  when  the  animals  are  easiest  to 
kill).  Deer  populations  actually  Increased  in 
Yellowstone  after  coyote  control  ended,  as 
did  populations  of  antelope  and  bighorn 
sheep.  Keeping  In  mind  that  predator  con- 
trol ended  in  Yellowstone  after  the  winter  of 
1934-35.  note  the  trend  In  deer  population: 
1934—383,  1935—610.  1938—673,  1937—843. 
1938—860  (Murle  suggesU  that  the  1938 
count  may  have  been  low  because  of  poor 
counting  conditions  and  estimated  the  popu- 


lation at  more  than  a  thousand) .  Almost  in- 
variably, when  the  coyote  nmnbers  were  kept 
down  by  predator  control  programs,  ungulate 
populations  were  down;  when  coyotes  were 
no  longer  controlled,  they  did  not  explode 
their  populations,  but  their  prey  species  did 
apparently  Increase  their  populations  ap- 
preciably. 

In  his  conclusions,  Adolph  Murle  says  that, 
"Apparently  the  Yellowstone  coyote  popula- 
tion does  not  increase  indefinitely,"  that 
rodents  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  the 
coyotes'  diet  in  spring,  summer  and  fall  (with 
Insects  constituting  more  than  twice  as  much 
food  supply  than  birds  do — and  most  of  that 
in  the  form  of  carrion),  and  that  ooyotes 
In  winter  subsist  largely  upon  carrion  of  the 
major  ungulates.  Rather  than  being  subject 
to  coyote  predatlon.  most  "big  game  species 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  a  poor,  crowded 
range."  Perhaps  the  wolf  should  be  brought 
back  from  the  edge  of  extinction  to  help 
control  the  situation. 

PacDAToa  CoNTaoL  In  Wtokino — Part  Poxjr 
"Of  Cototu  mm  WoLvsa" 
(By    Verne    Huser) 
Wolves,   like   coyotes,   feed    upon   carrion 
and  upon  rabbits  and  rodents,  but  they  are 
a    larger,    heavier    animal    better    equipped 
to  kill  the  larger  ungulates    They  are  more 
likely   to   play  an    Important   predator   role 
than  the  scavenger  coyote,  and  many  ranch- 
ers greatly  fear  the  return  of  the  wolf,  for 
the  wolf  has  returned  to  Yellowstone.  Re- 
cent reports  indicate  no  fewer  than  six  of 
the  great  canines  roaming  free  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

The  Park  Service  officially  reports  that  the 
wolves  were  there  all  the  time,  Just  rather 
scarce  in  a  vast  area  and  not  often  seen, 
but  there  were  reports  of  wolf  sightings  dur- 
ing every  decade  in  this  century.  Adolph 
Murle  says  of  wolves  in  the  Park,  "It  is  prob- 
able that  none  now  remain"  (1939),  and 
"The  last  wolves  were  eliminated  in  the 
twenties  although  a  few  have  been  reported 
In  recent  jreais."  He  reports  having  seen  no 
wolves  during  his  coyote  study  In  the  Park. 
The  Craighead  brothers.  Prank  and  John, 
who  studied  the  grizzly  bear  In  Yellowstone 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  report  that 
neither  they  nor  any  of  their  students  or 
associates  saw  a  wolf  or  any  wolf  sign. 

There  are  also  wolves  in  northern  Minne- 
sota where  the  supervisor  of  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest,  Craig  Rupp,  recenUy  closed 
the  forest  to  the  talcing  of  wolves.  Deer 
hunters  In  Minnesota,  many  of  whom  killed 
a  Wyoming  mule  deer  as  non-resident  hunt- 
ers last  year,  were  up  in  arms,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Minnesota  deer  hunters — 
consumptive  users — have  a  higher  success 
level  In  the  five  counties  that  have  wolves 
Perhaps  the  classic  popular  study  of  wolvee 
In  relation  to  a  prey  specie  has  been  David 
Meoh's  "The  Wolves  of  Isle  Royal."  This  was 
carried  in  National  Oeographic  Magazine  a 
few  years  ago  and  available  for  tl  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Washlngiton, 
DC.  Mech  has  recently  published  a  book  on 
the  std>Ject  as  well.  Mech's  study  of  wolves 
and  moose  on  the  aiO-square-mlle  Isle  Royal, 
a  national  park  In  Lake  Superior,  has  re- 
vealed once  again  that  even  so  large  and 
powerful  a  predator  as  the  timber  wolf  nor- 
mally takes  the  misflu  and  actually  controls 
the  ungulate  herd  naturally,  allowing  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  operate. 

The  old  and  the  weak  and  the  young  of 
unhealthy  mothers  are  taken  by  the  preda- 
tors. A  healthy  adult  moose  can  wlthsUnd 
the  attack  of  a  whole  pack  of  wolves,  and 
even  in  severe  winter  conditions  the  mooee 
maintain  their  numbers.  The  wolves,  in  turn, 
maintain  their  population  at  a  relatively 
stable  number  dependent  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  moose.  No  hunting  of  either  moose 
or  wolves  is  alk>wed  on  the  Uland.  and  preda- 
tor control  Is  outlawed,  yet  the  natural  bal- 


ance is  maintained  by  the  animals  them- 
s^vea.  There  are  roughly  35  wolves  and  per- 
haps a  thotisand  moose  on  the  Island. 

The  television  documentary  film,  "The 
Wolf  Men,"  which  was  shown  November  18. 
1969,  and  again  June  9,  1970,  further  popu- 
larized muiy  of  the  facts  about  wolves  How- 
ever, this  film  was  not  shown  In  Alaska  be- 
cause of  an  Injunction.  Alaska's  Oovernor 
received  nearly  three  thousand  letter*  from 
viewers  in  the  lower  48  states  concerning 
the  plight  of  the  wolf  in  Alaska,  "niere,  a 
thousand  of  the  noble  canines  were  killed  in 
1960  which  constitutes  roughly  a  fifth  of  the 
total  estimated  wolf  population  of  Alaska. 
And  the  slaughter  still  goes  on — frequently 
from  airplanes. 

Adolph  Marie's  comprehensive  study  of 
wolves  In  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park 
may  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  wolf's  relative 
effect  upon  wildlife.  A  food  study  suggests 
that  the  large  ungulates  of  the  park  furnish 
the  major  part  of  the  wolf's  diet:  caribou 
(43%),  Dall  sheep  (26%)  and  moose  (less 
than  1%).  Ground  squirrels  (13%),  mar- 
mots (8.8%).  and  mice  (6.6%)  are  relatively 
minor  items  compared  to  the  caribou  and 
the  Dall  sheep,  but  even  this  heavy  preda- 
tlon upon  two  species  seems  not  to  decl- 
nuite  them. 

In  his  conclusions  Murle  says  that  "the 
caribou  is  the  main  food  of  the  wolf,  and 
a  heavy  toll  of  the  calves  Is  taken.  Yet  the 
park  herd  of  between  20.000  and  30.000  la 
apparently  maintaining  its  numbers  "  Of 
the  Dall  sheep  he  says,  "It  seems  apparent 
that  the  wcrtf  Is  the  chief  check  upon  the 
Increase  of  the  Dall  sheep  In  Mount  McKln- 
ley National  Park  that  the  predatlon 
on  lambs  is  the  most  important  limiting 
factor  in  stabilizing  (my  emphasis)  sheep 
numbers  .  that  the  sheep  preyed  upon, 
other  than  lambs,  were  generally  old  or  dis- 
eased," and  that  "the  slse  of  the  sheep  pop- 
ulation was  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  survival  as  a  sp>ecles  In  the 
park." 

Canadian  naturalist  Tta\ty  Mowat,  whose 
popularized  study  of  Canadian  tundra  wolves 
entitled  Never  Cry  Wolf  has  probably  been 
read  by  more  Americans  than  any  other 
wolf  study,  found  that  wolves  do  indeed 
depend  heavily  upon  caribou  for  food  but 
primarily  during  the  periods  of  migration 
of  the  caribou  through  the  wolves'  territory. 
Wolves,  he  found,  maintain  home  territories, 
and  while  they  hunt  widely,  they  cannot 
hunt  widely  enough  to  tcMaw  the  caribou 
herds  and  still  maintain  their  home  terri- 
tories. 

Mowait  found  a  nursing  female  wolf  that 
killed  23  mice  and  ate  them,  quite  a  meal 
even  for  so  large  a  carnivore.  He  also  found 
the  typical  pattern:  the  wolves,  even  when 
feeding  upon  caribou,  took  the  misfits  that 
were  easily  overtaken  and  killed.  A  pack  of 
wolves  might  chase  bunches  of  caribou,  which 
tolerated  the  wolves  to  within  a  hundred 
yards,  they  gave  up  the  chase,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  another  bunch.  Once  they 
found  a  straggler,  however,  they  pursued  It 
until  they  killed.  Mowat  relates  an  old 
BskioM  legend  that  ends  with  the  axiom  "So 
the  caribou  feeds  the  wolf,  but  the  wolf  keeps 
the  caribou  strong."  These  native  jjeoples  per- 
haps understand  ecology  better  than  we  do. 
Last  spring  when  winter  lasted  well  Into 
April  In  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the 
grizzly  bear's  grazing  grounds  were  still  snow 
covered  as  they  emerged  from  their  winter 
dens,  the  grizzlies  turned  to  the  Norris  elk 
herd — the  only  elk  herd  In  the  Park  that  has 
never  been  controlled  by  man — and  killed 
dozens  of  elk.  Once  again,  it  was  the  age-old 
pattern :  the  elk  being  killed  by  the  grizzlies 
were  the  sick,  lame  and  lazy.  Every  ecological 
study  indicates  the  same  thing:  tbe  pred- 
ators preserve  the  species  by  controlling  the 
misfits.  When  will  man  learn? 

In  Montana  In   1967,  domestic  dogs  were 
listed  as  tbe  second  leading  killers  of  domes- 
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tic  abeep.  the  third  leading  killers  of  lambs 
(behind  coyotes  and  eagles) .  Tbe  same  pat- 
tern held  for  Wyoming  in  1989  through  1988. 
Yet  dogs  are  not  llait«d  as  predators  undar 
Wyoming  Game  and  FLsh  laws  nor  can  local 
wardens  control  domestic  dogs  (several  at- 
tempts to  do  so  have  resulted  In  the  wardens 
belnig  persecuted  and  prosecuted) .  Dogs  no 
doubt  km  muod  wildlife.  My  own  dog— 
until  I  got  rid  of  her — ^used  to  con>e  home 
with  an  occasional  ruffed  grouse,  and  I  kikow 
that  neighborhood  dogs  killed  a  moose  calf 
two  years  ago.  Domestic  dogs  turned  tree 
in  nature  constitute  an  artificial  control  that 
upsets  the  balance  of  nature  as  surely  as 
does  overgraKlng  by  domestic  livestock. 

I  dont  suggest  tbat  we  should  turn  the 
whole  world  back  to  nature  or  that  we 
shouldn't  raise  sheep  or  cattle.  I'm  sasrlng 
that  we  can't  live  outside  of  nature,  that 
we  can't  raise  cattle  and  sheep  outside  of 
nature.  There  are  lessons  to  learn  from  na- 
ture, and  as  consumptive  users,  we  must 
listen  to  nature  because  we  live  in  a  finite 
world.  There  Is  room  for  both  man  and  wild- 
life, for  domestic  livestock  and  natural  pred- 
ator. It  seems  that  the  sheepranchers  are 
the  emotional  ones  who  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  facts. 

A  recent  (Feb.  9, 1971)  article  In  the  Casper 
Star-Trlbime  headlined  "Coyote  Numbers 
Treble  In  Red  Desert  Habitat"  suggests  that 
despite  concentrated  predator  control  pro- 
grams over  long  periods  of  time  in  the  area, 
"We've  got  more  coyotes  than  we  ever  had," 
as  one  Wyoming  Game  and  Pish  warden  put 
it.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Star-Tribune 
on  Feb.  23,  1971  by  H.  E.  Dearinger  of  Wheat- 
land says.  In  part,  "My  wife  herded  sheep 
(2,008)  and  lived  In  a  sheepwagon  back  In 
the  days,  1914.  when  there  were  coyotes  every- 
where and  never  had  any  loss  to  predators." 
A  March  4.  1971  letter-to-the  editor  ftom 
Leonard  Zlerlein  of  Ca^>er  says  in  part.  "I 
have  beard  far  more  henlers  give  the  coyote 
false  credit  for  sheep  losses  than  I  ever  have 
the  ranchers."  Zlerlein  has  been  a  Natrona 
County  trapper  for  14  years  and  closes  his 
letter  with  this  comment :  "The  wtHf  may  be 
smarter  but  the  coyote  is  more  clever  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  see  a  continued  future  for  the 
coyote  even  with  predator  control." 

Obviously,  wolves  and  ooyotee  are  both  in- 
telligent. They  have  outwitted  man's  at- 
tempts to  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  decades,  but  it  Is  true  that  the  wolf  Is  an 
endangered  specie  In  the  48  contiguous  states. 
It  Is  also  true  that  with  subtle  and  powerful 
poisons  and  with  aerial  shooting  of  these 
canine  predators,  their  future  may  be  bleak. 
eq>eclally  If  ranchers  are  given  Federal  im- 
munity to  kill  predators  from  the  air.  Man — 
who  has  not  yet  learned  his  own  i^ace  In  na- 
ture— still  attempts  to  control  nature,  and 
by  doing  so  he  may  hlmsMf  become  an  en- 
dangered qtede. 

Trs  Wxu>  Woaui 
(By  Veme  Huaw) 

If  you  havent  seen  tt»  trio  of  articles  by 
John  McPhee  about  David  Brower  that  has 
Just  appeared  lh«  Mie  New  Yorker,  you  ow« 
it  to  yotvself  to  dig  them  out  of  your  back 
files  or  out  of  tbe  public  Ubrary,  for  It  Is  a 
conservation  classic.  Entitled  "Knoountsn 
with  the  Arcbdruld,"  the  sartes  of  arttotes 
pits  Brower  against  Cbaxles  Park,  a  geol- 
ogist and  mineral  engineer,  Charles  Ftassr, 
a  AtvtAaper;  Floyd  Domlny,  a  dam  bulldar 
(bead  of  th«  Bureau  of  Radamatlan  and  a 
WyomlngHe). 

Browar,  U  you  dont  know,  «as  for  more 
tb«n  17  yaan  executive  dtreetor  at  tbe  Starra 
Club;  he  is  also  fotindar  of  mends  of  the 
■Mill  and  the  John  Mulr  Instttute.  Just  a 
year  ago  hs  spoke  In  Casper  at  the  First  Wyo- 
ming Bnvlronmsntal  Congrsss.  If  any  single 
man  epltonriass  ths  environmental  move- 
maot,  tt  U  Davkl  Browar. 

The  first  artlde  (A  Mountain) ,  which  ap- 
psarad  in  the  March  90  tssue,  dealt  with  a 


backpacking  trip  into  the  North  Oasoades 
In  tbe  state  of  Washington.  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Company,  tbe  same  corporate  structure 
that  Is  poUuttng  Salt  lAke  City,  plana  to 
build  an  open  pit  copper  mine  In  the  Glacier 
Wilderness  northeast  of  Seattle.  Brower  and 
Park  hiked  Into  the  area  for  a  first-hand 
look  and  a  running  battle  shout  baalc  values. 

Park  says  at  one  point  "If  there  were  a 
copper  deposit  in  Yellowstone  Park,  I'd  rec- 
ommend mining  It."  Parks  sees  every  moun- 
tain as  a  potential  mine.  He  knows  his  out- 
doors and  appreciates  it,  but  be  believes 
that  "populaitton  pressure  Is  Irresisttble"  and 
that  being  eo,  no  ptaoe  en  earth  should  be 
Invtolate  fkom  human  use— and  by  use,  he 
obviously  means  consumptive  use. 

Brower,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests  tbat 
we  must  stop  right  where  we  are  and  re- 
think our  values.  "The  theory  of  economic 
growth  is  doomed  on  a  finite  planet,"  he 
says,  and  therefore  we  miist  lecun  to  re-use 
our  resources  Instead  of  throwing  them  away. 
"We  have  got  to  get  into  our  heads  a  con- 
cept of  limits,"  says  Brower  at  one  point: 
"We're  not  so  poor  that  we  have  to  q>end 
our  wilderness  or  so  rich  that  we  can  afford 
to." 

I  came  out  of  my  reading  of  this  first  ar- 
ticle with  respect  for  both  men.  I'd  gotten 
inside  them  both,  it  seemed,  through  Mc- 
Phee's  objective  and  subjective  observations. 
Park  says  in  effect  (and  in  fact)  "The  future 
can  take  care  of  Itself,"  while  Brower  says. 
In  the  words  of  Nancy  Newhall,  "Conserva- 
tion is  humanity  caring  for  the  future." 

Part  two  (An  Island),  which  appeared  In 
the  March  27  Issue,  features  Brower  fmd 
Charles  Fraser,  who  developed  Hilton  Head 
Island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  If  it 
has  to  be  developed,  says  Brower.  let  Fraser 
do  It.  But  basically  Brower  opposes  any  fur- 
ther development  In  the  nation's  few  re- 
maining wild  areas  such  as  Cumberland  Is- 
land, where  Fraser  wanted  to  turn  a  natural 
wilderness  Into  another  tasteful  bedroom. 

Actually,  the  title  of  the  whole  three-part 
series  oomes  from  Fraaer's  evaluation  of  con- 
servationists,  whom  he  calls  archdrulds, 

preservationists  who  want  to  save  things 
they  like  for  themselves.  This  second  article 
presents  many  of  Brewer's  Ideas — some  of  the 
ones  be  developed  in  Casper  last  May.  But 
when  Fraser  and  Brower  get  together,  Fraser 
does  most  of  the  talking.  The  continual  by- 
play of  the  first  article  Is  missing;  there  is  leas 
dialogue  and  more  monologue.  Fraser  fre- 
quently asks  Brower's  advice  or  view  on  a 
subject,  but  he  seems  to  be  playing  with 
Brower  much  of  the  time.  Yet  a  real  respect 
seems  to  grow  up  between  the  two  apparent 
oppoeites. 

"The  highest  and  best  use  of  this  Island 
is  for  children,"  says  Aaser  of  Cumberland, 
which  ultimately — against  Fraser's  wishes — 
becomes  a  National  Seashore.  Brower,  in  con- 
trast,  says  "We're  committing  grandlareeny 
against  our  children,"  by  the  ways  In  which 
we  rape  the  planet  earth:  "When  rampant 
growth  hi^>pens  in  an  Individual,  we  call  it 
cancer,"  yet  we  continue  our  rampant  growth 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Tbe  third  and  final  article,  entitled  "River" 
and  appearing  in  the  April  3  issue,  contrasts 
Floyd  Domlny,  former  Campbell  County  Wyo- 
ming Agricultural  agent,  with  Brower  as 
they  float  down  the  harnessed  Colorado  River 
below  the  Just  completed  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
This  article  offers  the  greatest  contrast  of 
them  all:  Brower  and  Domlny  raraly  find 
any  common  ground.  Dam  building  Is  Dom- 
iny's  greatest  good,  and  Brower  says  at  one 
point  "If  you  are  against  a  dam,  you  are  for 
a  river,"  for  rivers— says  McPbee — are  the 
ultimate  metaphors  of  ezistenos,  and  dams 
dsstroy  rivers. 

I  do  not  mean  to  steal  any  of  MePbes's 
thunder.  He  has  written  a  fine  series  of  arti- 
clss  in  which  the  reader  gets  to  know  a  great 
man  and  a  great  conservationist,  who  says 
"We  sbotiM  touch  nothing  more  in  tbe  lower 


48  . .  .Whether  it's  an  island,  a  rlv«r.  a  moun* 
tain  wilderness — nothing  more.  What  has 
been  left  alone  until  now  should  be  left 
alone  permanently." 

McPhee  doeant  take  sides.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  he  presents  <ui  objective  account  ot 
Brower  and  of  his  three  antagonists  (Brower 
U  the  obvious  protagonist  ot  the  series). 
Anyone  with  the  least  Interest  in  conserva- 
tion should  read  this  series.  There  are  Im- 
plications here  for  the  Oreen  River,  far  the 
White  Clouds,  for  Wagonwheels,  for  every  is- 
sue that  conservationists-environmentalists 
embrace,  for  Brower's  viewpoint  is  all-en- 
compassing, and  MbPhee  has  captured  him 
weU. 

Pkkdatos  Contbol  IK  WTOxntG — ^Pakt  Fm — 

PHII.OSOPRICAI.    DnaxaTATTOM 
(By  Veme  Huser) 

Predators — those  creatures  that  live  by 
killing  and  consuming  other  oeatures — kill 
livestock  and  wUdllfe.  There  is  lltUe  doubt 
about  tbat  fact,  and  certainly  livestock  own- 
ers have  the  right  to  protect  their  invest- 
ment, at  least  on  their  own  land,  when  they 
suffer  losses.  But  more  and  more  people  are 
questioning  their  right  to  kill  predators  on 
public  land  they  may  be  gradng,  and  tbe 
indiscriminate  kiUlng  of  all  meat-eaten 
through  poisoning  campaigns  or  of  all  curi- 
ous animals — including  man — with  cya- 
nide guns  is  highly  questionable. 

One  Colorado  trapper  once  studied  the 
tracks  of  a  cattle-killing  mountain  lion,  a 
big  tom,  in  midsummer  when  he  knew  he'd 
have  a  most  difficult  time  trapping  or  hunt- 
ing down  the  critter.  As  so(»  as  the  first 
snow  fell  in  tbe  fall,  he  went  after  that  one 
cat — not  cats  in  general.  He  treed  five  dif- 
ferent cougar,  including  one  female  with  two 
kittens,  before  be  found  the  guUty  tom  axtd 
killed  It.  That  is  sane  and  reasonable  preda- 
tor control.  When  a  rancher  begins  losing 
calves  to  coyotes,  be  shotild  have  the  right 
to  kill  the  offending  animals — but  not  aU 
coyotes  everywhere  by  wbatever  means  possi- 
ble. 

More  and  more  Wyoming  rancben  are 
turning  to  Illegal  poisoning  programs,  and 
the  practice  of  aerial  shooting  of  predators 
is  growing  in  the  state.  Reports  of  a  Bock 
SfMlngs  woolgrower'B  shooting  40  ooyotes  in 
a  3 -hour  fiight  by  helicopter  and  of  26  eagles 
shot  and  burled  near  Saratoga  may  not  be 
true,  but  again  they  may.  The  coyote  car- 
casses poisoned  with  1060  and  left  on  tbe 
lower  end  of  tbe  Teton  National  Forest  re- 
cently suggest  once  again  the  widespread 
use  of  tbat  dangerous  poison  by  Wyoming 
ranchers  who  can  am>arently  buy  it  as 
readily  as  snuff.  The  22  eagles — 11  bald  and 
11  golden — that  were  found  near  Oasper  in 
early  May  certainly  suggests  foul  play,  per- 
haps illegal  poisoning.  Both  q>ecies  are  pro- 
tected by  Federal  law  and  with  good  reason 
(I  recommend  to  tbe  leadsii  of  the  ssries 
Leona  Train  Belnow's  book  THE  YKAR  OF 
THE  LAST  EAOLE,  written  in  conjunction 
with  her  husband  Robert  Beinow;  tbe  Beln- 
ows  are  also  tbe  autbon  of  MOMENT  IK 
THE  SX7N). 

I  have  always  wondered  bow  wtldllfe  got 
along  before  man  came  onto  tbe  scans  to  con- 
trol the  predators.  When  tbe  woU  stUl 
roamed  the  state,  tbe  buffalo  was  common, 
and  elk  roamed  the  plains  as  well  as  the 
mountains.  When  tbe  deer  and  ths  antelope 
play«d,  the  mit  axtd  the  mountain  lion  ware 
more  plentiful  then  they  are  today.  Over  In 
the  California  Coast,  the  abalons.  a  large 
edible — and  dellcioaa — snail,  was  evaryvbars 
In  tbe  dtaUow  watan  when  tbe  sea  ottar 
count  ran  into  ths  mlUlons.  7>t>day.  the  oom- 
merdal  abalons  flshsnnen  blazns  the  fsfw 
hundred  remaining  ssa  otter  for  ths  paucity 
of  shalons  while  tbsy  harrsst  tin»Mr»M  of  tons 
of  ths  succulent  flssh  every  year) .  Wban  tbe 
Snake  River  and  ths  Columbia  flowad  freely 
to  the  sea,  thsrs  were  millions  of  sahntwi  and 
natuiml  inwdatkm  did  not  dsel- 
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mate  tbe  aalmon  and  sea>nin  ralnbo«r  trout, 
but  man,  tbe  d&mbullder  did. 

PredAtors  don't  bave  znucb  cbanoe  In  a 
Stat*  ao  geared  to  tbe  gun.  so  steeped  In  the 
so-c&Ued  frontier  spirit,  so  tied  to  tbe  pioneer 
tradition  and  mired  in  tbe  myth  of  super- 
abundance. Killing  predators  Is  as  natural  as 
fencing  range  or  carrying  a  rifle  In  a  gun  rack 
m  a  pick-up  truck.  Yet  all  predators  are  not 
guilty  of  killing  livestock,  and  often  preda- 
tors benefit  wildlife.  Predators,  by  their  very 
nature,  take  what  is  easiest  to  kill — and  many 
of  them  find  enough  oarrlon  not  to  need  to 
kin  at  all.  Yet,  there  are  bills  In  both  houses 
of  Congress  right  now  that  would  give  ranch- 
ers the  right  to  kill  any  bird  or  animal  they 
w«nt  to  kill  any  time  they  want  to  kill  It  as 
long  as  It's  on  their  land  (878  and  HR  5060) , 
If  the  bills  were  amended  as  the  Wyoming 
woolgrowers  would  have  them  amended. 

But  sheepmen  and  cattlemen.  In  some 
cases.  In  several  western  states  would  use  the 
bill  to  further  decimate  predators  that  may 
actually  be  doing  them  more  good  than  harm. 
How  do  you  get  a  sheepman  to  listen  to  the 
facts  Instead  of  the  old  wives'  tales  he's  been 
brought  up  on? 

Robert  V.  Broadbent,  a  member  of  the 
Nevada  Staite  Fish  and  Oame  Oommlselon, 
in  June  of  last  year  published  a  little  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Predator  Control  In  Nevada — 
a  pork  barrel  threat  to  the  environment."  In 
which  he  pointed  out  that  "the  total  value  of 
livestock  and  poultry  lost  to  predators  was 
•32,315  (In  Nevada  In  1969).  Yet  the  'con- 
trol' amounted  to  ezpendlturers  of  ten  times 
that  amount."  In  Utah  In  1970.  the  total 
value  of  livestock  and  poultry  lost  to  preda- 
tors was  •74,830.  but  during  the  same  period 
the  predator  control  program  In  the  state 
received  •187,937  from  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Pish  and  Oame  Di- 
vision (•15.000) ,  county  commissioners,  wool 
growers,  cattlemen  and  grazing  associations. 

Broadbent's  pamphlet  quotes  a  number  of 
experts  on  predator  control: 

Walter  Shannon,  past-director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Pl^h  and  Game — "Our 
depjartment  could  not  demonstrate  the  need 
for  predatory  animal  control  for  the  bene- 
fit of  wUdllfe." 

Robert  L.  Salter,  assistant  director  of  the 
Idaho  Pish  and  Oame  Department — "OeneraJ 
widespread  predator  control  for  game  man- 
agement Dumoses  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  of  little.  If  any,  value  and  we  do  not  sup- 
port this  philosophy." 

Wendell  G.  Swank,  director  of  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Pish  Department — "I  believe  It  be- 
hooves the  state  wildlife  management  agen- 
cies to  have  ample  and  adequate  Justification 
for  control  of  any  animal." 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  director  of  the  Cblo- 
rado  Department  of  Oame.  Pish  and  Parks — 
"There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  preda- 
tor effect  on  game  is  neglible  when  habitat 
conditions  are  good."  I  might  add  that  the 
same  Is  true  for  livestock. 

Ted  Trueblood.  associate  editor  of  Pleld 
and  Stream — "The  perpetual  war  against  the 
coyote  would  dwindle  to  an  occasional  skir- 
mish if  there  were  no  domestic  sheep." 

Mike  Prome.  conservation  editor  of  Pleld 
and  Stream — "The  War  on  predators  has 
been  waged  with  little  scientific  knowledge 
of  their  beneficial  roles  In  the  blotlc  com- 
munity, with  little  moral  or  ethical  con- 
sideration for  man's  responsibility  in  con- 
serving natural  life  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  environment." 

Several  statements  quoted  In  the  Broad- 
bent  pamnhlet  relate  to  predatlon  on  ante- 
lope; 1)  basically,  the  key  to  the  antelope 
situation  In  Utah  lies  with  the  land."  (Jay 
R.  Udy.  "Effects  of  Predator  Control  on  Ante- 
lope Populations."  a  Utah  Pish  and  Oame 
publication);  3)  stomach  samples  from  91 
coyotes  in  northeastern  California  were 
studied  and  "When  these  samples  were 
analyzed,  no  antelope  remains  were  found." 


in  an  area  thick  with  antelope.  (James  Oil- 
man, past  game  manager  for  the  California 
Department  of  Pish  and  Oame);  3)  "Preda- 
tors are  not  the  factor  that  Ls  limiting  ante- 
lope numbers.  Most  wildlife  technicians  con- 
sider range  conditions  as  the  most  significant 
force  controlling  antelope."  (Gen  Orlfllth. 
Nevada  Pish  and  Oame  Department  at  the 
1982  Interstate  Antelope  Conference);  4) 
"The  most  Important  limiting  factor  to  ante- 
lope increase  and  distribution  at  the  present 
time  is  the  intense  food  competition  from 
domestic  sheep."  (Helmut  Buechner's  "Life 
History,  Ecology,  and  Range  Use  of  the 
Pronghom  Antelope  In  Trans-Pecos  Texas ) 
Can  the  antelope  situation  In  Wyoming  be 
so  vastly  different  from  that  in  Utah.  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Texas? 

When  Wyoming  woolgrowers  claim — as 
they  have  in  a  Campbell  County  publica- 
tion— ^that  they  are  providing  more  wildlife 
for  the  hunters  by  killing  predators,  what 
real  Justification  do  they  have?  Perhaps  the 
facts  are  that  by  overgrazing  their  own  lands 
and  their  Pederally  owned  grazing  lands,  they 
are  In  fact  reducing  the  antelope  and  deer 
populations  that  they  claim  to  be  enhancing. 
And  now  Wyoming  woolgrowers  have  objected 
to  the  wild  horses  grazing  in  the  state  be- 
cause the  horses  eat  what  the  sheep  should 
have.  Do  those  sheep  ranchers  ever  consider 
the  amount  of  sheep  graze  eaten  by  the 
rabbits  that  overpopulate  because  coyotes  are 
killed  off?  What  will  it  take  to  make  be- 
lievers out  of  the  woolgrowers?  Why  can't 
they  accept  fact? 

Quoting  from  the  1964  Leopold  Report. 
Broadbent  develops  the  case  against  predator 
control  programs  even  further;  "It  Is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  board  (Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall's  Advisory 
Board  on  Wildlife  Management)  that  con- 
trol is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  can  be  Justified  in  terms  of  public  In- 
terest .  .  .  (my  italics) .  The  primary  target  of 
predator  control  in  the  western  United 
States  is  the  coyote  and  the  main  purpose 
of  coyote  control  Is  to  protect  domestic 
sheep."  and  "It  Is  traditional  for  sheepmen 
to  charge  nearly  all  losses  to  predators." 
Something  close  to  half  of  all  lamb  losses  for 
1970  were  attributed  by  Wyoming  woolgrow- 
ers to  the  predators,  primarily  the  coyote. 
And  finally.  "The  assertion  that  native  birds 
and  animals  are  in  general  need  of  protection 
from  native  predators  is  supported  weakly.  If 
at  all,  by  the  enormous  amount  of  wildlife 
research  on  the  subject  conducted  in  the 
past  two  or  three  decades." 

When  are  we  going  to  start  listening  to 
the  truth?  The  Division  of  WUdllfe  Services, 
currently  being  sued  by  Defenders  of  Wild- 
life and  the  Sierra  Club  In  one  case  and  by 
the  Humane  Society  In  another,  conducts 
and  coordinates  predator  control  programs 
in  every  western  state.  Its  avowed  three-fold 
purpose  Is  1)  animal  damage  control.  2) 
wildlife  enhancement,  and  3)  monitoring 
and  surveillance.  But  the  animal  damage 
control  means  preventive  control.  In  most 
cases  before  the  fact,  and  Indiscriminate 
control,  not  merely  control  of  the  Individual 
guilty  predator(s)  The  enhancement  of  wild- 
life means  killing  non-game  species  to  pro- 
tect game  species,  a  practice  thart  frequently 
upsets  the  natural  balance  and  leads  to 
further  control  efforts  and  mis-management 
by  man — such  as  the  mass  rabWt  drives  In 
Idaho  this  past  winter  and  the  widespread 
poison  cam.palgns  aimed  at  rodents. 

The  mondtorlng  and  surveillance  program 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  Wyoming,  for 
example,  the  DWS  cannot  tell  you  how  many 
black-footed  ferrots — if  any — still  live 
(Utah's  DWS  cant  either,  but  at  least  they 
are  conducting  a  search  for  the  rare  mam- 
mal: In  a  ten-square-mile  prairie  dog  town 
near  Montlcello  in  southeastern  Utah.  DWS 
observers  have  found  trenches  similar  to 
those  made  by  ferrets  in  South  Dakota,  their 
last  real  stronghold).  The  ferret,  by  the  way. 


has  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  extinction  by 
poison  campaigns  aimed  »t  prairie  dO0s,  tbe 
basic  food  of  the  ferret. 

Jack  Olson  points  out  in  his  seoosul  Sports 
Illustrated  article  in  the  "Po48onlng-Of-The- 
West"  Series  the  kind  of  wlldUfe  enhance- 
ment program  the  DWS  conducts.  In  a  single 
year  DWS  personnel  killed  90,000  coyotes.  300 
mountain  lions.  21.000  bobcats  and  lynx, 
2,800  red  wolves.  800  bears.  24.000  foxes.  7,000 
badgers,  19.000  skunks.  10,000  raccoons,  1,200 
beaver,  7,600  opossums,  6,700  porcupines  and 
others.  And  the  next  year  livestock  losses  to 
predators  were  Idgher  than  ever — according 
to  the  estimates. 

The  Wyoming  predator  count  kill  for  1968 
was  5,637  coyotes,  3.770  bobcats  and  lynx,  940 
foxes  (foxes  killed  800  lambs) ,  151  bears,  and 
a  single  mountain  lion  (out  of  an  estlmiated 
population  of  between  50  and  75  in  whole 
state). 

In  Utah  during  the  fiscal  year  1970  the 
predator  kill  count  Included  2707  coyotes. 
406  bobcats  and  lynx,  408  foxes,  110  badgers. 
39  cougars  (out  of  an  estimated  population  of 
over  a  thousand),  and  13  bears.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  13  bears  were  killed 
by  DWS  personnel,  only  two  cattle  were  killed 
by  bears  ( though  bears  did  take  64  sheep  and 
66  lambs  \ .  The  cougais  lost  29  of  their  num- 
ber to  DWS  trappers  and  hunters.  They  killed 
only  three  cattle  (plus  160  sheep  and  195 
lamibs) .  How  many  sheep  are  worth  one  free- 
ranging  mountain  lion? 

How  were  these  thousands  of  predators 
killed?  In  Utah  more  than  a  quarter  (27.6 Tc  ) 
of  all  coyotes  were  killed  by  denning  (dug 
out  of  their  dens  as  pups  and  clubbed  or  shot 
or  poisoned ) .  Coyote  getters  accounted  for 
18.5  Cr  of  the  total  number  of  coyotes  killed 
(no  records  are  available  concerning  other 
animals  killed  by  these  cyanide  guns,  which — 
according  to  a  DWS  document — are  theoret- 
ically capable  of  killing  a  person  who  weighs 
less  than  275  pounds.  Jack  Olsen  repcH-ts  the 
death  of  a  49-year-old  Texan  as  a  result  of 
his  being  shot  with  a  coyote  getter  in  his 
Poisonlng-of-the-West  Series  in  Sporte  Il- 
lustrated.) Traps  {\T"c).  aerial  shooting 
(15%)  and  ground  shooting  {\\%)  were 
all  more  effective  as  coyote  killing  methods 
than  "predacldes"  (mostly  1080),  which 
killed  only  10'",  of  the  total  coyotes  (but 
who  knows  how  many  other  creatures?) 

Wyoming's  kill  of  coyotes  in  1970  breaks 
down  as  follows;  totol  kill,  5,475;  traps  and 
snares,  417  (7.4""^);  coyote  getters.  1.477 
I12.5T.);  shot  from  airplane,  1,554  (28.4%); 
denning,  1,220  (2.3%);  taken  by  dogs.  7. 
Again,  the  two  percent  of  coyotes  killed  by 
predacldes  cannot  justify  the  widespread  use 
of  poisons. 

The  fact  that  poisoning  Is  such  a  relatively 
ineffective  killer  of  coyotes  and  such  a  totally 
indiscriminate  killer  of  everything  that  eats 
the  baits  (or  ever  touches  them — you  can 
absorb  a  lethal  dose  of  1080  through  the 
skin)  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
poisoning  ought  to  be  allowed  at  all.  That's 
what  the  Defenders  of  Wildlife-Sierra  Club 
suit  is  all  about  Land  adnUnlstered  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  belongs  to  you 
and  me;  yet  we  and  our  pets  and  our  wildlife 
are  all  eiKUngered  by  the  practice  of  spread- 
ing poison  baits  and  coyote  getters  all  over 
our  land  to  "control"  predators  who  may  be 
guUty  of  nothing  more  than  kUlIng  mice. 

Again  I  ask,  who  has  the  right  to  kill  my 
coyotes  on  my  land  so  he  can  raise  sheep 
that  destroy  my  land  with  overgrazing,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  an  Imbalance  In  the 
ecosystem  that  leads  to  further  environ- 
mental degradation?  When  the  rodent  and 
rabbit  population  explodes  in  the  absence 
of  coyotes,  we  are  told  that  a  poison  cam- 
paign Is  necessary  (or  a  community  rabbit 
drive) .  so  we  pump  more  poison  into  the  eco- 
system, a  practice  that  causes  even  further 
environmental  degradation.  Why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  base  our  predator  control  programs 
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on  (dd  wlTw'  tales  instSMl  of  •cologlcal  en- 
dsncs?  On  p«raonal  prsjudlos  toMttrnd  of 
■deaUflc  fact? 

Wildlife  Includes  aU  species,  predatora  and 
prey  «Uka,  and  as  Park  Service  reeevch  bKA- 
oglst'Olen  Oole  points  out,  "Harmful  i*l«- 
tlonablps  cannot  ezlat  In  nature."  At  tbe 
Tlitrty-slztli  North  American  WUdllfe  and 
Natural  Reaource  Conference  In  Portland  In 
March.  Cole  said  "Previous  aasumptlona 
which  were  the  b*ala  for  artlflcUUy  regu- 
Utlng  ungulates  overestimate  the  regulatory 
effects  of  predators."  Left  to  Itself  In  a 
natural  sltuaUon.  wildlife  doesn't  need  our 
help;  It  needs  our  wisdom  and  tolerenoe.  But 
Inroads  on  wildlife  habiut  such  as  the  Ken- 
dall Dam  project  or  the  Clark's  Fork  Canyon 
Boed.  both  In  Wyoming,  wUi  destroy  our  wUd- 
Ufe  as  surely  as  loeo  and  coyote  getters,  as 
surely  as  the  aerial  shooting  and  denning 
practices  we  allow  In  tbe  name  of  wUdllfe 
enhancement. 

Domestic  livestock  Is  another  matto',  but 
it  Involves  the  same  general  principles.  We 
cannot  continue  to  upset  the  natiiral  eco- 
logical relationships  by  overgrazing  or  by  In- 
discriminately destroying  whole  q>ecles. 
Uvestock  owners  should  have  the  right  to 
(dll  predators  that  are  decimating  thelr 
herds  and  flocks,  it  seems  to  me,  but  they 
abovUd  not  have  blanket  authority  to  kiU  on 
mere  circumstantial  evidence.  If  they  graze 
their  Urestock  on  pubUc  lands,  they  shoiUd 
take  their  chances  with  whatever  other  wUd- 
llfe may  use  that  public  land.  (Have  you 
ever  counted  the  coyotes  on  the  National  ESk 
Refuge?  Yet  we  stlU  have  elk). 

But  a  better  idea  than  kUllng  predators 
might  be  a  livestock  Insurance  program  that 
pays  livestock  owners  for  their  actual  losses. 
Throughout  the  west  predator  control  pro- 
grams cost  more— even  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  especially  in  environmental  damagn 
than  the  actual  low  of  Uvestock.  Ranchers 
tradltlotially  overestimate  their  losses  to 
predators,  exaggerate  their  finmnctsl  losses 
to  coyotes  and  eagles  and  other  predators. 
Would  It  not  make  more  sense  to  turn  the 
DWS  funds  Into  an  Insurance  program  for 
livestock  losses  and  stop  killing  the  preda- 
tors unless  they  become  epidemic?  And  we 
have  learned — though  livestock  owners  rarely 
listen  to  tbe  truth  about  predatora — that 
uncontrolled  coyotes  don't  overpopulate,  that 
predatory  species  are  In  fact  controUed  by 
the  species. 

Poisoning,  indiscriminate  killing  of  preda- 
tory targets  as  weU  as  many  Innocent  non- 
target  q>ecles,  should  be  ended  in  Wyoming, 
and  throughout  tbe  West,  Responsible  con- 
trol of  proven  livestock  klUera  may  make 
some  sense  In  certain  areas  at  certain  times, 
but  tbe  blanket  kUlIng  of  Important — to  eco- 
logical relationships — wUdllfe  species  cannot 
be  aUowed  to  continue. 

T^owstone  wdres  and  gtlstfy  bean  and 
eagles— all  of  tbem  endangered  special  are 
still  threatened  by  lOW  sUtlons  outside  the 
park.  Those  In  Montana  have  been  removed 
from  areas  adjacent  to  the  park  under  tbe 
direcUon  of  Montana  DWS  Dlrectcr  Norton 
Miner.  But  lOW  stations  remain  on  both  tha 
Targhee  and  tha  Shoshone  National  Pocaata, 
according  to  Park  Sarvloe  authotltlea.  In- 
cluding one  In  tha  Clay  Butte  area  at  the 
Beartooths.  in  areas  where  wolves  have  been 
reported  during  the  past  ten  years.  Of  four 
wolrea  known  to  have  existed  In  the  I^mar 
Valley  of  Yellowstone  a  year  aco,  only  one 
appears  to  remain  at  i»esent. 

Do  we  continue  to  destroy  our  wUdllfe 
through  ecological  Ignorance  (we  know  the 
facts  but  we  Ignore  them)  or  do  we  put  an 
and  to  personal-prejudice  poUtlcs  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  a  natural  wocld  that 
has  room  (or  man  only  if  man  finds  his  place 
In  that  wortd.  Man  cannot  control  tbe  natu- 
ral world,  as  much  as  h\»  ego  would  like  to 
brieve  he  can.  And  the  more  man  iwddlw 
with  nature  without  attempting  to  under- 


stand the  diAksate  Intarrelatlonshlpa.  the 
sooner  man  will  osass  to  be  part  of  that 
world.  As  Akto  Leopold  tried  to  teach  us,  we 
must  develop  an  eoologleal  conadenoe.  We 
must  come  to  understand  our  role  and  ac- 
cept it  instead  of  trying  to  play  Ood.  And  we 
must  oo-ezlst  with  tbe  predatoca  hacause 
they  play  a  vital  part  in  our  lives. 

Few  creatures  have  stirred  the  human 
spirit  as  greatly  as  the  mighty  eagles,  both 
tbe  golden  eagle  that  was  the  symbol  of  ths 
Roman  Empire  and  the  bald  eagle  that  Is 
our  own.  Fed  creatures  have  sUned  the  hu- 
man heart — with  both  fear  and  respect — as 
the  wolf,  the  grlxaly  bear,  the  cougar  though 
old  wives'  tales  about  theae  great  predators 
have  painted  garish  pictures  at  them  aU.  In 
ancient  Europe  and  in  primitive  America  the 
fox  and  the  coyote  became  the  epitome  of 
cleverness.  We  deny  our  very  culture  when 
we  insist  in  destroying  these  creatures  that 
live  by  killing,  and  perbapa  we  show  our  own 
true  colors. 

Ttac  Wnc  Woau) 
(By  Verne  Huser) 
What  Is  YeUowstone  National  Park  like 
when  It  Is  first  opened  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic In  the  spring?  SnowmobUers  have  owned 
the  park,  all  winter,  roaring  around  In  their 
noisy  machines  (more  than  18.000  over-snow 
vehicle  visitors  In  1970  con4>ared  to  267 
over-«now  foot  travelers;  snowmobUe  visitors 
outnumbered  automobUe  vtsitors  3381  to 
1,440   during   December). 

One  of  the  sounds  I  associate  with  spring 
In  YeUowstone  Is  the  absence  of  snowmo- 
bUes.  For  a  whUe  there  Is  the  roar  of  the 
snow-removal  equipment,  then  tbe  ever  in- 
creasing sound  of  aut<MnobUes  and  even 
trucks  hauling  supplies  to  the  in-park  tour- 
ist faculties. 

But  there  is  also  the  howl  of  the  coyote 
in  the  cold  quiet  night  and  the  winnowing 
of  the  Wilson's  snipe  as  it  declares  lU  terri- 
tory in  skylark-like  flight  at  dusk.  There  Is 
the  honking  of  the  Canadian  geeee.  the  res- 
onant melody  of  the  trumpeter  swan,  the 
wUd  weird  rattling  of  the  it^nHhni  crane. 
If  you're  lucky,  you  might  even  hear  the 
howl  of  a  wolf  in  the  Hayden  or  Lamar 
valley  or  on  Cougar  Creek. 

There  Is  stlU  lots  of  snow.  Snowdrifts  may 
be  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  even  in  mid- 
May,  but  almost  eTeiy  where  the  snow  banks 
are  above  the  top  of  a  conventional  car  when 
the  park  opens  May  1  (from  a  Land  Bover 
you  can  just  barely  see  over  the  roadside 
snowbanks  in  most  plaoes,  but  occupants 
of  conventional  cars  see  UtUe  eioepc  in  the 
thermal  areas,  especially  In  the  higher 
country). 

And  yet.  the  gazne  is  somewhat  conoen- 
tnitad  by  the  snow.  Buffalo  stUl  hover  about 
their  winter  range  near  tbe  hot  qtrlngs  as  do 
the  elk.  and  consequently  tbe  grlaaly  bear 
emerging  from  their  winter  dens  congregate 
there  too.  Since  these  areas  are  usuaUy  served 
by  roads,  the  traveling  pubUc  has  a  good 
chance  of  seeing  aU  three  of  theee  species  as 
weU  as  mocee  and  mule  deer,  coyotes  and 
Canadian  geese. 

Pmrcuplnes  waddle  about  from  evergreen 
to  evergreen  on  the  snow  or  along  the  water- 
logged openings  where  the  snow  has  just 
melted.  Mannots  emerge  to  sun  themselves 
on  the  rock  pUee,  and  robins  stake  out  their 
territories  In  the  plney  woods,  sln^ng  until 
dsrknesB  takes  over. 

It's  fun  and  kind  of  ezdtlng  to  waUow 
about  In  the  winter  elements.  I  saw  one  fa- 
ther digging  a  snow  cave  into  the  seven-foot 
bank  for  bis  sons  to  play  In.  and  others  bring 
their  sleds  and  saucers.  TYkt  snow,  for  the 
most  part,  has  long  since  disappeared  at 
home — usuaUy  much  lower  sresa— and  the 
kids  haven't  had  a  chance  to  play  in  the  snow 
for  weeks.  Oversnow  foot  travel  has  greatly 
Increased  in  YeUowstone  during  the  past  few 


years  (an  increase  of  2,870%  In  19TD  ovar  tbe 
previous  year:  10  to  387) ,  and  firing  touring 
has  beocma  quite  popular  In  the  park.  Bvan 
as  late  as  July  wazm-cllmate  vliltars  to  the 
park  thrlU  at  finding  snow  in  shaded  poekaU 
near  the  paasss  as  my  brother  and  I  did  many 
years  ago  coming  up  from  central  7>ias 
where  we'd  rarely  seen  snow. 

But  spring  storms  can  block  jisisia  and 
make  roads  dangerous  even  in  May  or  Juna^ 
for  that  matter,  almost  any  "ywt*'*  as  In 
August  of  '80  snd  again  in  August  of  "88. 
Bock  sUdes  are  common,  and  snow  sUdss  are 
not  unusual  even  In  May.  Winter  weather 
can  be  unpleasant  and  downright  dangerous 
to  a  famUy  out  for  a  Sunday  drive  in  antlot- 
pated  spring  weather.  Changing  a  flat  tire  In 
a  short-sleeved  shirt  with  a  himgry  grlialy 
bear  looking  ovw  your  shoulder  may  not  be 
the  most  pleasant  way  to  go. 

Moat  ot  the  lakes  are  stlU  froaen  over  when 
the  roads  opvn,  even  in  such  relatively  low 
areas  as  Mammoth,  but  as  May  marges  Into 
June  they  begin  to  open.  A  full  moon  on 
tha  ice-covered  lakes,  (m  the  steaming  hot 
firings,  on  the  flowing  streams  and  snow- 
bound woods  is  a  sl^  to  behold.  YeUow 
monkeyflowers  blooming  '.n  the  thermal-fed 
streams  as  early  as  the  flrst  week  of  May 
surprise  even  tha  veteran  vIsIUm-,  and  glacier 
lUlee  toUcm  the  receedlng  snowline  with  their 
bright  yellow. 

Hundreds  of  rik  In  small  bands — sometimes 
up  to  thirty  or  more — graae  the  newly- 
opened  meadows.  Snowshoe  hare  hop  about 
the  woods  in  their  «'h^wg<Tig  coat.  A  pine 
marten  watches  slyly  from  behind  a  log.  A 
black  bear  yearling  perches  high  in  a  lodge- 
pole  pine  wbUe  a  young  grt^y  feeds  nolsUy 
upon  an  iHk.  carcass  by  the  river  nearby.  An 
osprey  famUy  rebuilds  Ite  nest  on  a  pinnacle 
in  the  Grand  Oanyon  of  the  YeUowstone, 
and  a  dipper  (water  ousti)  sings  by  the 
rushing  waters. 

A  grizzly  sow  with  two  large  cubs — prob- 
ably two-year-olds — digs  tor  roots  and  ro- 
dents in  the  Hayden  VaUey.  A  huge  buU 
buffalo  detoun  traffic  near  the  mud  volcano. 
A  trio  of  white  pelicans  feeds  in  the  Yellow- 
stone River  whUe  geeee  and  several  species 
cS  ducks  search  for  neat  sites.  7%ls  Is  YeUow- 
stone in  the  spring  before  the  thottsands  of 
tooxlats  aislve — relatively  few  of  the  tourist 
aooommodatlons  are  open  yet.  And  you  bring 
your  o^m  picnic  InaA  instead  oC  waiting  in 
line  for  poor  food  at  high  prices.  You  worry 
about  running  out  of  gas  (soma  roads  aren't 
open  yet — I  may  have  to  back  track — where 
was  there  a  service  station  open?)  but  you 
see  auto  Uoensa  plates  from  only  a  doaen 
statee. 

Spring  and  faU  are  the  tlmea  to  sse  YeUow- 
stona  for  those  who  Uve  near  enough  not  to 
be  forced  to  visit  only  at  the  hBtght  of  tbe 
summer  season.  How  many  people  can  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  experience  before  the 
people  no  l<H>ger  have  a  YMowstone  expert- 
enoe?  Or  is  the  Yellowstone  experience  the 
over-crowded  scene  that  many  ot  us  know 
from  a  visit  in  July  or  August?  I  hope  not, 
and  I  like  to  visit  the  park  before  everyone 
rise  gets  there. 


WOMEN'S  P<XJnCAL  CAUCUS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Preaidetit.  It  i»  time 
that  the  T3S.  Senate,  which  has  been 
traditionally  dominated  by  men,  reooc- 
nlze  that  the  women  of  thlB  Nation  are 
organlzlnff  to  obtain  a  rishtfol  share  of 
the  decisionmaking  authoii^  of  our 
QoYemment.  The  National  Women's  Po- 
litical Caucus  met  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
this  past  weekend.  Tbty  were  women 
repi'HwwtIng  all  races,  nationalities,  eco- 
nomic daases,  age  groups  and  political, 
phlloeophlcal.  and  Issue  positions.  They 
met  to  form  an  organlaation  which  will 
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elect  women  and  push  women's  priori- 
ties— day  care,  welfare  reform,  health 
care,  an  end  to  all  types  of  sex  and  racial 
discrimination,  and  an  end  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  They  rightly  intend  to  bring 
this  priority  agenda  to  the  forefront  of 
the  Nation's  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  issued  today 
by  the  National  Women's  Political  Cau- 
cus concerning  its  purposes  and  officers, 
as  well  as  a  list  of  the  conveners  of  the 
caucus,  a  proposed  statement  of  pur- 
pose, and  statements  by  Betty  Priedan 
and  Congresswoman  Bella  Abztdg  and 
Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholu — all 
prime  movers  in  this  important  new  ef- 
fort— be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

But,  Mr.  President,  mere  words  and 
recognition  of  this  historic  event  are  not 
enough.  We  in  the  Senate  must  do  more. 
We  must  move  with  urgency  on  the 
priority  agenda  which  this  needed  new 
organization  has  set  before  us.  And  we 
must  move  at  once  to  pass  without  fur- 
ther delay,  imamended,  and  unabridged, 
the  equal  rights  amendment — 24  simple 
words  to  correct  one  of  the  most  tragic 
mistakes  of  American  history,  the  subor- 
dination of  the  potentialities  of  women. 

We  have  had  a  delay  of  48  years  in 
the  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. We  have  had  hearings  after  hear- 
ings on  this  amendment  that  out  of 
simple  justice  should  be  passed  without 
question.  I  am  today  contacting  each 
member,  Republican  and  Democrat,  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  urging 
that  this  measure  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  immediately.  If  for  some  reason 
this  cannot  be  done,  I  intend  to  offer  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  embodied  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 9,  which  are  the  same,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  appropriate  legislative 
measure  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  seek 
the  help  of  all  Senators  in  this  vital 
undertaking. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Women's  Nation-ai,  Politicai,  Caucus 

More  than  300  women  from  26  states  meet- 
ing at  the  first  organizing  conference  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  ad- 
journed late  Sunday  after  a  two-day  session 
In  which  they : 

elected  a  steering  committee  of  21  women 
to  coordinate  a  nationwide  effort  to  elect 
more  women  to  public  office  and  to  assure 
greater  participation  of  "the  silenced  ma- 
jority" In  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

called  for  similar  caucuses  to  be  held  In 
all  states  to  begin  planning  a  full-scale  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus  which  will 
be  held  "in  the  Southern  or  central  part  of 
the  United  States  early  In   1972." 

establish  a  national  registry  of  women 
candidates  which  will  list  women  running 
for  office  at  all  levels  of  government.  This 
registry  wlU  be  disseminated  to  all  members 
of  the  Caucus  to  rally  support,  raise  cam- 
paign funds  and  provide  a  roster  of  speakers 
for  the  candidates. 

approved  a  30-polnt  program  of  guidelines 
for  IsBuw  of  deep  concern  to  women,  with 
emphasis  on  sexism,  racl«m,  violence  and 
poverty.  These  guidelines  were  summarized 
as  follows:  "We  recognize  the  economic  bur- 
den  of   such   sweeping   social    change   but 


we  believe  that  this  country's  enormous  re- 
sources could  be  more  than  enough.  They 
need  only  be  reordered  to  pay  for  Ufe  Instead 
of  death." 

called  for  the  enlistment  of  women  of  all 
political  persuasions,  economic  levels,  age 
groups  and  racial  and  ethnic  background  to 
recruit  and  rally  behind  women  candidates 
who  are  committed  to  women's  priorities  smd 
humanist  goals. 

urged  reform  of  existing  policies  of  polit- 
ical parties  which  have  excluded  women — 
with  the  specific  demand  that  women  com- 
prise 50",-  of  the  delegates  to  both  parties' 
1972  national  conventions  and  that  women  be 
represented  on  every  convention  conrunlttee 
and  party  conunittee. 

"Great  effort  was  made  to  explore  every 
viewpoint."  Ronnie  Peit.  of  New  York,  tem- 
porary coordinator  said.  "This  meant  all- 
night  sessions.  Impromptu  caucuses,  and  a 
dedicated  and  exhaustive  effort  to  consider 
the  wide  variety  of  issues  which  women  face 
"oday  I  doubi  that  any  similar  group  ol 
people,  holding  such  disparate  views  and 
coming  from  such  varied  backgrounds,  could 
have  established  a  going  organization  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time  The  miracle 
is  that  we  got  together  at  all  While  we  still 
have  many  problems  to  resolve,  much  was 
accomplished  in  mobilizing  womanpower  for 
coming  elections.  There  was  a  spirit  of  give 
and  ta'Ke  which  was  gratifying  to  all  of  us." 

Six  workshops  presented  for  consideration 
of  the  conference  recommendations  In  such 
areas  as  grass  roots  organizing,  candidate 
criteria  and  political  procedures  and  strategy. 

As  an  example,  the  grass  roots  caucus  ex- 
plored ways  to  attract  the  uncommitted 
woman  to  political  action  through  common 
Interests  such  as  equal  rights,  child  care  cen- 
ters, welfare  rights,  equal  i>ay  and  promo- 
tion, as  well  as  demands  to  local  party  chair- 
men to  adhere  to  piopulation  percentages  of 
women  in  determining  the  criteria  of  party 
Jobs.  Women  who  had  run  for  public  office 
exchanged  their  experiences  with  new  voters 
with  fresh  ideas. 

The  NWPC  accepted  a  motion  that  addi- 
tional workshops  reports  will  be  circulated 
by  mail  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

There  were  a  variety  of  ad  hoc  caucuses 
which  met  separately  and  reported  back  their 
consensus  to  the  plenary  session  The  NWPC 
adopted  by  acclamation  the  report  of  the 
Black  Caucus  which  supplemented  the  al- 
ready strong  positions  of  all  six  workshops 
against  racism  and  racist  candidates. 

The  attitude  of  the  NWPC  was  summar- 
ized by  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y.)  who 
stated:  "It  is  certainly  not  our  purpose  to 
replace  or  supplement  a  white  male  middle 
elite  with  a  white  female  middle  class  elite." 

Conclusions  of  other  ad  hoc  caucuses  were 
also  presented  including  those  of  a  radical 
caucus,  and  one  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
FKjwer  of  young  professional  women.  The  first 
emphasized  the  need  for  women's  organiza- 
tions to  resist  imitating  male  hierarchical 
structures.  The  second  noted  that  the  young, 
talented  women  who  often  do  the  bulk  of  the 
work  are  too  rarely  given  the  recognition  and 
decision-making  positions.  Both  reports  were 
accepted  by  acclamation 

All  viewpoints,  serious  and  otherwise,  were 
explored,  including  one  briefly  considered 
that  would  require  the  political  parties  to 
pay  reparations  for  their  systematic  exclu- 
sion of  women.  The  money  would  be  used  to 
finance  women's  campaigns. 

Elected  Membfrs  or  the  Policy  Council  or 
THE  Women's  National  PoLmcAL  Caucus 

Bell*  Abzug.  Iifeniber  of  Oongreas  (D., 
N.Y.). 

Shana  Alexander.  Editor-Ln-Chlef,  MoCall's 
Magazine. 

Virginia  Allen,  Chairwoman,  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
ResponslbimiM. 


Nikkl  Beare,  Member,  Dade  County  (Pla.) 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women;  Pres- 
ident, Dade  County  NOW 

Joan  Cashin,  National  Democratic  Party  of 
Alabama. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  Member  of  Congress  (D., 
N.Y.). 

Mary  Clarke.  California  Women's  Strike  for 
Peace. 

Myrlle  Evers  (Mrs.  Medgar),  Civil  Rights 
Leader  (Californlai . 

Betty  Priedan,  Author  of  The  Feminine 
Mystique  and  Pounder  of  The  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  ( NOW) . 

JoAniie  Evans  Gardner,  Republican  Nom- 
inee for  City  Council,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  Board 
Member. 

Elinor  Guggenhelmer.  Former  Memlxer, 
NY  City  Planning  Commission;  Chair- 
woman. NY  City  Democratic  Advisory  Coun- 
cil; Pioneer  of  Child  Development  Programs. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer.  Civil  Rights  Leader; 
candidate  for  State  Senate   (Mississippi). 

LaDonna  Harris,  Indian  Rights  Leader. 

WUma  Scott  Heide.  Chairwoman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Wonien. 

Dorothy  Height,  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women. 

Olga  Madar,  Vice  President,  United  Auto 
Workers;  Precinct  Delegate,  13th  Congres- 
sional District  (Detroit,  Michigan) . 

Vivian  Carter  Mason,  Second  National 
President,  National  CouncU  of  Negro  Women; 
Representative  of  Women  for  Political  Action 
(Norfolk.  Va. ). 

Midge  Miller.  Representative,  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature 

Paula  Page.  Director,  Women's  Center,  U.S. 
National  Student  Association. 

Beulah  Sanders.  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization,  Vice  President. 

Gloria  Stelnem,  Member.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Policy  Council;  Writer 

Four  vacancies  will  be  flUed  later  to  ex- 
pand the  categories  of  representation. 


Conveners  op  the  National  Women's 

POLmCAL    CaUCL'S 

(Women  supporting  the  Initial  organizing 
effort) 

Organizational  afflUatlans  listed  for  Iden- 
tification only: 

Bella  Abzug.  Member  of  Congress  (D. 
N.Y). 

Shana  Alexander,  Editor,  McCall's  Maga- 
zine. 

Virginia  Allen.  Chairwoman,  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
Responsibilities. 

Eleanor  Bailey,  Manhattan-Bronx  Postal 
Workers  Union 

Roberta  Benjamin.  President,  Massachu- 
setts NOW. 

Barbara  Bode.  Director,  The  Children's 
Foundation. 

Ruth  Clement  Bond,  Board  of  Managers 
and  Executive  Committee,  Church  Women 
United. 

Betty  Boyer,  Former  President  WEAL 
(  Women's  Equity  Action  League) . 

Prlscllla  Buckley.  Editor,  National  Review. 

Carol  Burrls,  Chairwoman,  Emergency 
Committee  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

Virginia  A.  Calms,  Past  President,  Women's 
Press  Club  of  NY.  State. 

Kay  Camp,  President,  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Liz  Carpenter.  Former  Press  Secretary  to 
Mrs.  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  Member  of  Congress 
(D.  N.Y.).  ' 

Kathryn  Clarenbach,  President,  Interstate 
Association  of  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
women;  Chairwoman,  Wisconsin  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Mary  Clarke  (California)  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace. 
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Susan  Cohen,  Co-coordinator,  Youth  Vot- 
ers Participation   of  Mass. 

Constance  Cook,  New  Yerk  State  Assembly- 
woman  (R.  Ithaca). 

Flora  Crater,  EdltcM-,  The  Woman  Activiat: 
Member,  Virginia  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee. 

Evelyn  Cunningham,  Spyeclal  Ass't.  to  Gov. 
Rockefeller  and  Director,  N.Y.  State  Women's 
Unit. 

Karen  DeCrow,  Nat'l.  Political  Action 
Chairwoman  of  NOW. 

Myrlle  B.  Evers,  Civil  Rights  Leader. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Civil  Rights 
Lawyer. 

Barbara  J.  Fife,  Democratic  New  York 
State  Commltteewoman. 

Barbara  Jo  Fleischauer,  President.  Oak- 
mont  (Pa.)  High  School  Student  Council; 
Women's  Caucus  Rep. — V?hlte  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth. 

Ann  Foss,  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Arvonne  S.  Fraser,  Former  State  Vlce- 
Chalrwoman — Democratic  Parmer — Labor 
Party  of  Minnesota. 

Eleanor  Clark  French,  Member,  N.Y.  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

Betty  Priedan,  Author  of  The  Feminine 
Mystique  and  Pounder  of  N.O.W. 

Franclne  Du  Plesslx  Gray,  Author  of 
Divine  Disobedience. 

Elinor  Gugenheimer,  Former  Member  N.Y. 
City  Planning  Commission;  Founder,  Day 
Care  Council. 

Dorothy  Haener,  International  Represent- 
ative— Women's  Dept.  UAW. 

Joyce  Hamlin,  Secretary  Legislative  Divi- 
sion, United   Methodist  Church. 

Dorothy  Height,  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women. 

Alleen  Hernandez,  National  President  of 
NO.W. 

LaDonna  Harris,  Indian  Rights  Leader. 

Elizabeth  Janeway,  Author,  Trustee  of 
Barnard  College. 

Jean  King,  Acting  Head,  Women's  Caucus 
Michigan  Democratic  Party. 

Sarah  Kovner,  Co-Chairwoman,  New  Dem- 
ocratic Coalition. 

Elizabeth  Kuch,  Former  Commissioner, 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion. 

Margaret  Lawrence,  President.  Women 
United. 

Ann  Lewis,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Mayor 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Jane  Galvln  Lewis,  Program  Coordinator — 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Jennifer  S.  Macleod,  Director,  Center  for 
the  American  Woman  and  Politics,  Eagleton 
Institute,  Rutgers  University. 

Ruth  Meyers  (New  York),  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace. 

Midge  Miller,  Representative,  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature. 

Ruby  Martin,  Former  Chief  of  Civil  Rights 
Compliance  Office  of  HEW. 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Human  Rights. 

Retha  Odom,  FMbllc  Relations  Executive, 
Shell  Oil  Company. 

Paula  Page,  Director,  Women's  Center,  U.S. 
National  Student  Association. 

Mary  Jane  Patterson,  Ass't.  Director,  Na- 
tional Affairs,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.S.A. 

Letty  Pogrebln,  Author,  Public  Relations 
Woman  and  Columnist  for  the  Ladies  Home 
Jcnimal. 

Yvonne  Price,  Executive  Ass't.,  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Slater  Mary  Joel  Reed,  President,  Alvemo 
College,  Milwaukee. 

Ramona  Rlpston,  Director  of  Community 
Organizing,  New  York  Urban  Coalition. 

Betty  Rollln,  Senior  Editor,  Look  Magazine. 

Beulah  Sanders,  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization. 

Bernlce  Sandler.  Women's  Action  Program, 
H.E.W. 

Marjorle  Schiller,  Special  Ass't.  to  the 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 


Phyllis  N.  Segal,  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center:  Member,  Democratic  Women's 
Task  F\)rce. 

Gloria  Stelnem,  Member,  Democratic  Nat'l. 
Policy  Council  and  Journalist. 

Catherine  Stratton,  Chairwoman  Natl. 
YWCA  Resource  Center  on  Women;  Member, 
Nat'l.  Board  YWCA. 

Edith  Tiger,  Director,  National  ETmergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

Johnnie  Tlllmon,  President,  Nat'l.  Welfare 
Rights  Organization. 

Edith  Van  Horn,  Community  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, U.A.W. 

Barbara  Wells,  Dean.  Thomas  More  College 
of  Fordham  University. 

Anne  Wexler.  Director.  Voting  Rights 
Project,  Common  Cause. 

Margaret  Xifaras,  Massachusetts  Demo- 
cratic State  Commltteewoman. 

I»R0PosED  Statement  of  Pukpose  fob  the 
WoBiEN's  Political  Caucus 

We  are  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
women  who  have  felt  no  commitment  to 
either  party.  We  are  housewives  and  welfare 
mothers,  professionals  and  part-time  em- 
ployees, farm  and  factory  workers,  students, 
educators,  domestics,  scientists  and  secre- 
taries of  every  race  and  every  economic  level. 

And  we  are  all  women.  We  have  all  ex- 
perienced second-class  and  unacceptable 
treatment  In  this  society.  As  women,  we  have 
all  been  systematically  denied  Influence  or 
participation  in  the  political  process  that 
could  right  these  wrongs. 

We  are  gathering  together,  therefore,  in  a 
Women's  Political  Caucus.  We  shao'e  these 
beliefs: 

That  the  self-determination  of  women, 
more  than  half  of  the  country,  is  much  too 
large  a  goal  to  be  a  partisan  issue; 

That  sexism,  racism,  and  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination must  be  fought  together; 

That  women — because  we  have  not  been 
conditioned  into  believing  the  Masculine 
Mystique  that  says  identity  depends  upon 
victory,  violence  or  the  manipulation  of  other 
people — can  be  of  special  value  to  the  whole 
country  in  positions  of  power; 

That  the  needs  and  contributions  of 
women  can  never  be  felt  until  we  take  our 
rightful  place  In  the  running  of  the  country. 

The  Women's  Political  Caucus  will  take 
action  based  on  these  beliefs.  We  will: 

Rally  national  support  for  the  campaigns 
of  women  candidates — federal,  state,  and 
local — who  declare  themselves  ready  to  fight 
for  the  needs  of  women  and  of  all  under- 
represented  groups; 

Confront  our  own  party  structxires,  and, 
when  necessary,  croas  party  lines  in  support 
of  such  women  candidates: 

Disseminate  information  on  filing  dead- 
lines and  election  procedures — city,  county, 
state  and  federal — for  the  use  of  women 
candidates: 

Register  new  women  voters: 

Raise  women's  issues  In  every  electlcHi 
whether  or  not  a  womtm  candidate  Is  avail- 
able, and  publicize  the  record  of  male  poli- 
ticians on  such  Issues,  so  that  political  as- 
pirants and  incumbents  of  both  sexes  shall 
be  made  to  rise  or  fall  on  their  record  as 
humanists; 

Withdraw  support  of  every  kind  from  cam- 
paigns and  incumbents  who  do  not  take 
concrete  steps  forward  for  women — not  only 
by  support  of  the  Issues,  but  by  putting 
women  In  decision-making  positions  within 
their  staffs  and  campaigns; 

Monitor  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
I>residential  Nominating  Conventions  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Etemocratic  Parties,  with 
the  Intention  of  making  legal  challenge  to 
those  delegations  with  an  unrealistic  and 
unacceptable  representation  of  women; 

Eliminate  or  make  meaningful  the  power- 
less positions  to  which  women  have  been 
traditionally  consigned  by  both  parties — 
positions  recognized  by  such  prefixes  as  Co- 
and  Vice-; 


Draft  and  support  legislation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women: 

Raise  women's  consciousness  of  their  own 
political  power  and  concerns,  and  encour- 
age women  In  all  activities  directed  at  rais- 
ing the  public  consciousness  of  those  facts: 

Form  coalitions  with  groups  sharing  simi- 
lar humanist  goals. 

The  Women's  Caucus  recognizes  that  can- 
didates must  shape  their  platforms  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  constituencies.  We  also 
recognize,  however,  that  women  have  a  clear 
community  of  Interest,  and  we  therefore  put 
forth  the  following  Issues  as  guidelines  to 
the  kinds  of  concerns  we  believe  women 
must  have  as  loomen,  not  as  Imitators  of  the 
traditional  male  style  and  male  politic; 

Equality  for  women  under  the  law; 

Withdrawal  from  Vietnam — and  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  and  physical  violence  as  the 
masculine  way  of  resolving  conflict — so  that 
our  country's  resources  can  be  used  for  hu- 
man needs; 

Repeal  of  all  laws  that  take  away  a  wom- 
an's right  to  decide  her  own  reproductive 
and  sexual  life: 

Comprehensive,  parent-controlled  child 
development  and  child  care  programs,  as  a 
matter  of  right; 

Elimination  of  discrimination  against  fe- 
males of  all  ages  In  education,  and  In  every 
institution,  public  or  private: 

Enforcement  of  all  existing  anti-dlscrlml- 
natory  laws,  especially  Title  7  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act; 

Fair  treatment  of  working  women.  Includ- 
ing tax  deductions  for  child  care,  maternity 
leave,  change  of  the  Social  Security  system 
to  end  discrimination  against  families  with 
working  wives,  and  elimination  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  degradation  of  women, 
whether  by  employers  or  by  unions; 

Support  of  federal  and  state  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  Commissions  on  the  Status  of 
Women  to  Insure  equal  treatment  of  women 
at  the  state  level; 

An  adequate  Income  for  all  Americans, 
based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  de- 
termination of  adequacy: 

Increase  of  the  minimum  wage  and  expan- 
sion of  its  coverage  to  Include  domestics, 
housewives,  farm  laborers,  and  employees  of 
non-profit  Institutions; 

Assurance  of  adequate  shelter  to  every 
American,  and  an  end  to  discriminatory 
practices  against  women,  or  families  with 
women  heads,  in  housing; 

And  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition  for 
all  Americans; 

Adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans: 

Comprehensive,  community -con  trolled 

programs  for  senior  citizens,  as  a  matter  of 
right; 

Adaptation  of  institutions,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  the  changing  work  patterns  brought 
about  by  the  humanizing  of  both  sex  roles; 

Enactment  of  all  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  Report  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  msmy 
of  which  are  noted  above,  and  Including 
amendment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against  women  in 
public  education,  public  accommodations, 
public  facilities  and  all  federally-assisted 
programs. 

We  believe  that,  by  taking  such  actions 
and  pursuing  such  goals,  we  will  achieve  a 
more  Just  society  for  all  Americans;  a  hu- 
manist world  In  which  no  one  shall  be  bom 
Into  an  Inferior  role  because  of  visible  dif- 
ference, whether  of  sex  or  of  race. 


The  Next  Step:  Women's  Paxticxpation — 
Human  I,tbt»ation 
(By  Betty  Friedan) 
The  time  has  come  for  the  women's  libera- 
tion movement  to  be  transcended  by  a  mas- 
sive new  movement:   women's  participation 
In  political  power.  Even  more  than  the   18 
year   old    vote,    the    women's    participation 
movement  could  upset  all  the  old  potlUcal 
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ntlaa  and  trMUtlona  In  1973  wltta  a  new  bu- 
mjui  poUtlca  that  IXMoaa  won't  be  able  to 
contain  nor  polls  predict. 

It  WM  juBt  five  years  ago  In  Washington,  at 
the  last  conference  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  SUtus  of  Women  before  it 
was  disbanded  without  the  power  to  imple- 
ments Its  goals,  that  some  of  \is  met  late  at 
night  In  my  hotel  room  to  decide  we  had  to 
organize  what  we  then  called  an  NAACP  for 
women — the  flrwt,  and  largest  women's  lib- 
eration organization — N.O.W. 

Today  we  meet  to  take  the  next  decUlve 
step  for  women,  plans  for  which  many  of  us 
here  have  been  worldng  on  In  informal  meet- 
ings and  In  long  distance  phone  calls  across 
this  nation  for  some  month  now — the  fcM'ma- 
tlon  of  a  new  National  Women's  Pcditlcal 
Caucus. 

Last  August  28.  fifty  years  after  winning 
the  vote  which  we  as  women  have  never  yet 
used  for  ourselves,  we  discovered  how  many 
millions  of  us  there  w««,  marching  on  the 
unfinished  business  of  our  equality.  We  do 
more  than  march  this  year.  We  prepare  to 
take  our  share  of  political  power:  the  power 
which  is  our  right  as  53  percent  of  the  voting 
population  of  this  democracy,  and  a  neces- 
sity if  our  new  consciousness  of  ourselves  as 
people  is  ever  going  to  be  more  than  talk  for 
most  of  us. 

At  an  analogous  moment  in  the  early  OO's. 
the  civil  rights  movement  had  to  demand 
blackpower  If  the  righu  were  to  become  real 
for  most  blacks.  Women's  participation  In 
political  power  will  change  the  politics  of  this 
nation  in  1972  and  thereafter,  more  basically 
than  the  black  movement  or  any  minority 
movement  or  ethnic  bloc  of  the  past.  Up 
until  now.  the  politics  of  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, the  politics  of  bosslsm  and  machines, 
has  been  based  on  manipulation  of  minori- 
ties, often  against  each  other,  by  the  male, 
white  minority  with  power.  What  unites 
women  as  a  majority  is  the  refusal  to  be 
manipulated  any  longer.  What  unites  women 
across  the  lines  of  race,  class,  generation  and 
man-made  party  politics  Is  the  demand  for 
participation  ourselves:  our  own  voice  In 
the  big  decisions  affecting  our  llvee.  This  will 
be  quite  a  change  from  the  token  role  that 
women  have  played  in  American  politics  un- 
til now — the  few  who  got  beyond  the  menial 
chores. 

I  used  to  be  invited  to  the  White  House 
during  the  Johnson  administration  to  be  on 
a  "women's  committee"  with  other  "promi- 
nent" women  Just  before  elections.  But  the 
women  were  never  asked  to  $peak.  Just  to 
have  our  pictures  taken  with  the  President, 
or,  more  usually,  having  tea  with  the  Presi- 
dent's wife.  Last  August,  frightened,  I  guess, 
by  the  spectre  of  all  those  women  marching, 
the  House  passed  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment which  had  been  bottled  up  in  com- 
mittee for  47  years:  but  when  the  march 
was  over,  the  Senate  quickly  took  It  back 
even  though  a  majority  of  Senators  had 
"promised"  to  sponsor  It.  President  Nixon 
didn't  even  want  to  release  the  report  of  his 
own  appointed  Task  Force  on  women's  rights 
and  responsibilities.  He  still  hasn't  done  any- 
thing SlJOUt  It. 

Women,  who  nave  done  the  political  house- 
work In  both  parties,  ignored  by  the  very 
men  they  elected,  know  what  we  In  the 
women's  movement  have  learned  trying  to 
get  priority  or  money  approprtated  or  even 
legislation  enforced  on  Issues  like  child  care 
or  abortion  or  sex  discrimination:  what  we 
need  Is  political  power,  ourselves.  With  men 
98  or  99  percent  of  the  House.  Senate,  the 
State  Assembly.  City  Hall,  women  are  out- 
aide  the  body  politic. 

The  concept  of  the  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus  has  been  fleshed  out  over 
five  months  of  discussion  with  women  from 
the  different  groups  and  constituencies  In 
this  nation  who  have,  over  these  past  few 
years,  begun  to  work  together  on  social  Is- 
sues. It   will  be  worked  out  in  final  form 


by  all  of  you  at  this  conference.  I  believe 
the  National  Women's  Political  Oauctis 
will  Include  women  who  are  Democrats, 
women  who  are  Republicans,  women  dis- 
gusted with  both  parties  and  young  women 
turned  on  to  neither.  If  It  succeeds  in  unit- 
ing women  to  elect  women,  it  will  have  the 
power  to  confront  the  booees  and  the  ma- 
chines In  either  party,  and  to  change  the 
power  structure.  If  it  uses  the  woman-power 
that  has  been  used  for  all  the  detail  work, 
mimeographing,  envelope-addressing,  can- 
vassing, door-bell  ringing,  eoffee-klatches, 
lunches  and  teas  which  have  helped  to  elect 
men — as  well  as  the  speeches  we  have  writ- 
ten for  men,  and  the  brains  we  havent  been 
asked  by  men  to  use  In  the  smoke-filled 
room  of  party  decision-making — to  elect 
women,  women  win  finally  have  their 
rightful  share  of  political  power.  Any  woman 
against  any  man?  Of  course  not.  But  cer- 
tainly a  qualified  Vocnan  should  be  run 
against  less  qualified  men.  There's  tieen  too 
much  nonsense  about  there  being  "no  qual- 
ified women"  available  to  run.  Thousands  of 
women  have  had  educations  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  men's  In  every  way.  Working  women, 
now  43  percent  of  the  population,  have 
acquired  technical  and  business  experience 
matching  or  exceeding  that  of  men.  All  the 
women  who  have  run  men's  campcUgns  and 
legislative  offices  have  political  expertise, 
and  a  whole  new  group  of  women  have  qual- 
ified themselves  for  the  new  politics  by  lead- 
ing, outside  the  party  structures,  the  great 
movements  on  social  Issues. 

One  rainy  night  this  winter,  I  went  to  the 
suburban  five  towns  area  of  Hempstead,  Long 
Island  to  help  launch  the  first  women's  polit- 
ical caucus  at  the  grass-roots  level  where  the 
real  work,  the  real  decisions  and  the  real 
organization  will  have  to  take  place.  Yo- 
lande  Quitman,  mother  of  two  teenagers,  and 
a  few  of  her  neighbors  who  had  virtually 
no  experience  In  politics  had  contacted  ev- 
ery women's  group:  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish,  PTA,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
AAUW,  students  at  local  colleges,  even  the 
women's  auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of  Vot- 
elgn  Wars.  These  women  were  so  turned  on 
at  the  prospect  of  getting  some  real  politi- 
cal power  that  the  meeting  had  to  be  lim- 
ited to  two  women  from  every  organization, 
and  still  cars  were  parked  for  blocks  around. 
They  didn't  waste  time  argxilng  about  wom- 
en's liberation.  They  made  plans  to  run 
women  for  town  council,  supervisory  and 
regrxilatory  boards  to  which  women  had  never 
been  nominated  before,  even  In  sub- 
urbs where  women  and  children  formed  vir- 
tually the  entire  population.  Within  three 
months,  they  got  the  first  women  nominated 
for  the  1971  elections  by  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  now  considers  them  one 
of  the  most  powerful  political  groups  in  the 
district.  Already  beglrmlng  to  search  for 
many  more  political  nominees  for  '72 — 
Judges,  convention  delegates,  etc.,  etc., — they 
have  begun  a  voter  registration  campaign 
aiming  at  women  and  the  18  years  olds  of 
both  sexes.  If,  as  the  latest  census  shows, 
the  suburban  population  Is  becoming  the 
decisive  one  In  the  United  States,  then  the 
women's  participation  movement  is  surely 
the  key  to  the  new  politics  of  suburbia. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  has 
crested  now.  If  it  doesn't  become  political  It 
will  peter  out.  turn  against  Itself  and  be- 
come nothing.  Can  we  really  make  It  poUtl- 
cta?  Women  old  timers  with  a  lifetime  on 
the  party  fringes  worry  ".  .  .  Women  wUl 
never  get  together  to  elect  other  women." 
.  .  "You  can't  get  women  to  run  for  any- 
thing." Idealistic  young  radicals  turn  up 
their  noaes  at  "establishment  politics." 
"women  with  political  ambitions  of  their 
own,"  or  electing  anybody  for  anything: 
•elitism."  "ego  trip.""  etc.  But  the  new  wom- 
en In  Congress.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  BeUa  Ab- 
zug,  know  It  was  women  who  elected  them, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians. Even  the  most  powerful  wconen  in 


Congress  today,  Martha  OrUBths.  and  Edith 
Green,  were  elected  without  much  help  from 
the  regular  machines  and  with  a  lot  of  help 
from  women  across  regular  party  lines. 

Such  women  have  Increasingly  outnum- 
bered the  few  women  who  might  still  say, 
"I  wouldn"t  vote  for  a  woman  senator."  Pol- 
iticians, even  the  Aunt  Toms,  will  have  to 
realize  that  the  old  male  machine  bosses 
have  become  obsolete.  Women  polittclans 
In  office  who  think  that  their  power  rests 
on  being  the  only  woman  there  are  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake.  Such  women  will  have 
no  more  than  token  power.  They  will  only 
have  real  power  to  change  society  and  to 
create  the  conditions  all  women  need  when 
there  are  many  women  there. 

As  we  put  the  caucus  together,  even 
w<xnen  who  have  made  It  with  "tried  and 
true"  political  methods  realize  that  the  tried 
may  no  longer  be  true  or  may  never  work 
for  women.  I  remember  when  Edith  Green 
decided  not  to  run  for  the  Senate  oecause 
she  couldn't  raise  the  money  to  do  It.  Could 
the  National  Women's  Political  Cauctis  raise 
the  money  women  need  to  run  for  the  Sen- 
ate or  for  the  State  House,  or  even  the  Oon- 
grees  or  oould  it  provide  the  equivalent  of 
money?  Women  and  students  can  be  mobi- 
lized to  go  into  districts  as  needed,  to  aug- 
ment local  political  woman  power.  Women 
celebrities  can  apeak,  write,  cut  records  for 
women  of  little  fame  running  for  offices  In 
small  towns.  Perhaps  the  fairness  doctrine 
can  be  used  to  get  women  candidates  equal 
time  on  TV  and  radio  with  male  candidates. 

I  know  that  in  our  meetings  here  trying 
to  put  all  these  ideas  together  It  may  look  at 
first  like  an  Impossible  Job.  How  can  Oon- 
servatives,  Republicans,  Democrats,  Radicals, 
women  so  disgusted  that  they  want  to  start 
a  women's  party  and  run  a  woman  for  Presi- 
dent, agree  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It. 
But  In  meetings  already  held  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  we  don't  have  to  agree  with 
each  other  on  everything,  I  suggest  that 
the  caucus  and  the  candidates  in  each 
commtmlty  will  decide  on  the  Issues  and 
methods.  I  submit  that  It  only  takes  an  hour 
or  two  or  a  meeting  or  two  for  wcmen  who 
may  otherwise  be  of  different  political  views 
to  realize  that  the  Important  thing  now  Is 
unite  to  get  women  elected — women  who  will 
be  committed  to  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
women,  and  to  human  priorities.  Women  do 
not  seek  power  over  men  or  to  lise  power  as 
men  have  used  It.  I  brtleve  that  women's 
voice  In  p<^ltlcal  decisions  will  help  change 
our  whole  politics  away  from  war  and  toward 
the  critical  human  proldems  of  our  society — 
not  because  women  are  purer  or  better  than 
men,  but  because  our  lives  have  not  per- 
mitted us  to  evade  human  reality  as  men 
have,  or  to  encase  ourstives  in  the  dehu- 
manizing prison  of  machismo,  the  mascvillne 
mystique.  Shana  Alexander  suggests  that  our 
slogan  should  be  "Women's  Participation — 
Human  Liberation." 

I  remember  once  hearing  John  Kennedy 
talk  about  "the  political  passion."  Beginning 
to  understand  what  he  meant  organizing  the 
women's  movement  and  doing  battle  with 
politicians  In  Washington,  I  felt  what  a 
shame  it  Is  that  women  are  only  expected  to 
experience  sexual  passion,  and  even  that  pas- 
sively. The  great  philosophers  from  the 
Greeks  to  our  own  time  have  said  that  It  Is 
when  men  exercise  that  political  passion  and 
participate  In  the  decisions  that  write  the 
ongoing  human  story  that  they  are  most 
human.  It  was  this  condition  that  defined 
the  free  man  as  opposed  to  the  slave  whose 
work  was  needed  for  biological  survival  but 
never  left  a  mark  b^lnd.  That  work,  sweep- 
ing the  floor  that  gets  dirty  again,  cooking 
the  meal  that's  consumed,  has  defined  women 
until  now  as  it  once  defined  the  slave.  It  is 
time  to  move  up  from  the  menial  housework 
of  home,  office,  school,  factory  and  political 
I>arty.  It  Is  time  to  have  a  voice  In  human 
destiny,  to  find  and  use  our  fullest  human 
power. 
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It  is  a  remnsmt  of  our  own  self -denigra- 
tion, the  put-down  we  finally  do  to  ourselves, 
to  think  that  a  woman  Is  "pushy"  or  "'un- 
femlnlne"  or  ""elitist"  or  on  an  "ego  trip"  to 
want  to  run  for  political  office.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  are  thousands  of  us  sufiR- 
clently  liberated  now  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibility and  demand  the  rewards  of  running 
for  political  office.  It  takes  courage  to  emerge 
from  our  private  hiding  place  and  risk  our- 
selves, expose  ourselves,  as  we  must  when  we 
enter  the  political  world  In  our  own  right. 
I  suspect  the  great  desire  we  have  to  do  this 
now  goes  beyond  the  issues  we  care  about — 
the  child  care  centers,  abortion  rights,  equal 
opportunities  In  Jobs  and  education,  new 
approaches  to  marriage  and  divorce — goes  be- 
yond the  urgent  need  women  feel  with  the 
young  for  human  priorities  In  our  govern- 
ment and  Is  not  at  all  explained  by  a  simple 
desire  for  power  over  others.  I  think  we  are 
finally  experiencing,  millions  of  us.  the  true 
political  passion  that  means  we  have  liber- 
ated ourselves  to  be  human. 

The  men  who  made  the  American  revolu- 
tion and  the  Constitution  that  embodied  It 
intended  to  establish  and  preserve  beyond 
possible  threat  the  right  to  political  par- 
ticipation. The  women's  participation  move- 
ment seeks  that  right  for  women,  seeks  that 
full  humaneness,  and  would  keep  It  even  If  all 
the  Issues  on  the  current  social  agenda  were 
won.  Whether  or  not  we  succeed  In  electing 
a  hundred  women  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Houses  In  fifty  states,  or  tens  of  hun- 
dreds to  city  and  county  offices  and  party 
committees,  hundreds  of  thousands,  even 
millions  of  us  will  experience  the  political 
passion  In  trying  to  elect  them  and  In  dis- 
covering our  own  unsuspected  human  pwlltl- 
cal  power.  It  will  not  be  a  Joke  by  1976,  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  our  Republic, 
that  a  woman  might  rim  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  women's  p>artlclpatlon 
movement,  the  second  American  revolution, 
will  have  peacefully  achieved  government  of, 
by  and  for  the  people  who  are  women  as 
well  as  men. 

Of  Course  Women  Dake 

I  By  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm  i 

Do  women  dare  take  an  active  pert  In  so- 
ciety and  in  i>artlcular  do  they  dare  take  a 
part  In  the  present  social  revolution?  I  find 
the  question  as  much  of  an  Insuk  as  I  would 
the  question.  "Are  you,  as  a  black  person, 
willing  to  fight  for  your  rights?" 

America  has  been  sufficiently  sensitized  to 
the  answer  whether  or  not  black  people  are 
willing  to  both  fight  and  die  for  their  rights 
to  make  the  question  itself  asinine  and  su- 
perfluous. America  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
aware  that  such  a  question  applied  to  women 
Is  equally  asinine  and  superfluous. 

I  am.  as  is  obvious,  both  black  and  a  wom- 
an. That  is  a  good  vsmtage  point  from,  which 
to  view  at  least  two  elements  of  what  Is  be- 
coming a  social  revolution;  the  American 
black  revolution  and  the  women's  liberation 
movement.  But  it  is  also  a  horrible  disad- 
vantage. It  Is  a  disadvantage  because  Amer- 
ica, ae  a  nation,  is  both  racist  and  antl-feml- 
nist.  Racism  and  anti-femlnlsm  are  two  of 
the  prime  traditions  of  this  country. 

For  any  Individual,  challenging  social 
traditions  Is  a  giant  step:  a  giant  step  be- 
cavise  there  are  no  social  traditions  which 
do  not  have  corresponding  social  sanctions, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  are  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  traditions. 

Thus  when  we  ask  the  question  "Do  wom- 
en dare?"  We  are  not  asking  are  women 
capable  of  a  break  with  tradition  so  much 
as  we  are  asking:  "Are  they  capable  of  bear- 
ing with  the  sanction  that  will  be  placed 
UF>on  them?" 

Coupling  this  with  the  hypothesis  present- 
ed by  social  thinkers  and  philosophers 
that  In  any  given  society,  the  meet  active 
groupe  are  those  that  are  nearest  to  the  par- 


ticular freedom  that  they  desire,  it  does  not 
surprise  me  that  those  women  most  active 
and  voca.1  on  the  Issue  of  freedom  for  women 
are  those  who  are  young,  white,  and  middle- 
class,  nor  is  It  too  surprising  that  there  are 
not  more  from  that  group  involved  In  the 
women's  liberation  movement. 

There  certainly  axe  reasons  why  more  wom- 
en are  not  involved.  Tlxls  country,  as  I 
said.  Is  both  racist  and  antl-femlnlst.  F^w, 
if  any,  Americans  are  free  of  the  psychologi- 
cal wounds  Imposed  by  racism  and  antl- 
femlnlsm. 

A  few  months  ago  while  testifying  before 
the  office  of  federal  contract  compliance.  I 
noted  that  anti-feminism,  like  every  form  of 
discrimination,  is  destructive  both  to  those 
who  perpetrate  it  and  to  their  victims:  that 
males  with  their  anti-femlnlsm.  malm  both 
themselves  and  their  women. 

In  soul  on  ice,  Eldrldge  Cleaver  pointed 
out  how  America's  racial  and  sexual  stereo- 
types were  supfK>sed  to  work.  Whether  his 
insight  is  correct  or  not  it  bears  close  exam- 
1  tuition. 

Cleaver,  In  the  passage  "the  primeval 
mitosis",  describes  in  detail  the  foiu-  naajor 
roles;  there  is  the  white  female  who  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  "ultra-feminine"  because 
".  .  She  is  required  to  possess  and  project 
an  Image  that  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  .  .  ." 
The  white  male's  image  as  the  "omnlpwtent 
administrator  .      .  all   brain  and  no  body." 

He  goes  on  to  Identify  the  black  female  as 
subfemlnine  ■  or  "Amazon"  by  virtue  of  her 
assignment  to  the  lowly  household  chores 
and  those  corresponding  Jobs  of  tedious  na- 
ture. He  sums  up  the  role  of  the  black  male 
as  the  •'supermasculine  menial  .  all  body 
and  no  brain"  because  he  was  expected  to 
supply  society  with  Its  source  of  brute  power. 

What  the  roles  and  the  strange  interplay 
between  them  have  meant  to  America.  Clea- 
ver goes  on  to  point  out  quite  well. 

What  he  does  not  say  and  what  I  think 
must  be  said  is  that  because  of  the  bizarre 
aspects  of  the  roles  and  the  Influence  that 
non-traditionaJ  contact  between  them  has  on 
the  general  society — blacks  and  whites — 
males  and  fenuiles — must  c^erate  almost  In- 
dependently of  each  other  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  quicksands  of  psychological  slavery. 
Each — black  male  and  black  female — white 
female  and  white  male — must  escape  their 
own  historical  trap  before  they  can  be  truly 
effective  in  helping  to  free  others. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
there  are  not  more  women  involved  In  the 
women's  liberation  movement.  Women  can- 
not, for  the  most  part,  operate  independent- 
ly of  males  because  they  often  do  not  have 
sufficient  economic  freedom. 

In  1966  the  median  earnings  of  women  who 
worked  full-time  for  the  whole  year  was  less 
than  the  median  income  of  males  who 
worked  full-time  for  the  whole  year.  In  fact, 
white  women  workers  made  less  than  black 
male  workers  and,  of  course,  black  women 
workers  made  the  least  of  all. 

Whether  it  is  intentional  or  not  women  are 
paid  less  than  men  for  the  same  work,  no 
matter  what  their  chosen  field  of  work. 
Whether  it  Is  intentional  or  not,  employment 
for  women  is  regulated  still  more  In  terms  of 
the  Jobs  that  are  available  to  them.  This  Is 
almost  as  true  for  white  women  as  It  Is  for 
black  women. 

Whether  it  is  Intentional  or  not,  when  It 
becomes  time  for  a  young  high  school  girl  to 
think  about  preparing  for  her  career,  her 
counselors,  whether  they  be  male  or  female. 
w^Ul  think  first  of  her  so-called  "natural" 
career — ^housewife  and  mother — and  begin  to 
program  her  for  a  field  with  which  marriage 
and  children  will  not  unduly  interfere. 

That  Is  exactly  the  same  as  the  slttiation 
of  the  young  black  or  Puerto-Rlcan  who  the 
racist  counselor  advises  to  prepare  for  serv- 
ice-oriented occupations  because  he  does  not 
even  think  of  them  entering  the  professions. 

The  re^onse  of  the  average  young  lady  Is 


precisely  the  same  as  the  response  of  the 
average  young  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan — tacit 
agreement — because  the  odds  do  seem  to  be 
stacked  against  them. 

This  Is  not  happening  as  much  as  It  once 
did — to  young  minority-group  people  It  is 
not  happening  because  they  have  been  radi- 
calized and  the  country  Is  becoming  sensi- 
tized to  its  racist  attitudes  and  the  damage 
that  It  does. 

Women  must  rebel — they  must  react  to  the 
traditional  stereotyped  education  mapped 
out  for  them  by  the  society.  Their  education 
and  training  is  programmed  and  planned  for 
them  from  the  moment  the  doctor  says.  "Mr. 
Jones,  it's  a  beautiful  baby  girl!",  and  Mr. 
Jones  begins  deleting  mentally  the  things 
that  she  might  have  been  and  adds  the 
things  that  society  says  that  she  must  be. 

That  young  women  ifor  society  begins  to 
see  her  as  a  stereotype  the  moment  that  her 
sex  is  determined)  will  be  wrapped  in  a  pink 
blanket  (pfnk  because  that  is  the  color  of 
her  caste)  and  the  unequal  segregation  of 
the  sexes  will   have  begun. 

Small  wonder  that  the  young  girl  sitting 
across  the  desk  from  her  counselor  will  not 
be  able  to  say  "no"'  to  educational,  economic, 
and  social  slavery.  Small  wonder  because  she 
has  been  a  psychological  slave  and  pro- 
graanmed  as  such  since  the  moment  of  her 
birth! 

On  May  20th  of  last  year  I  introduced  leg- 
islation concerning  the  equal  emplo\Tnent 
opportunities  of  women.  At  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  there  were  three 
and  one-half  million  more  women  than  men 
in  America  but  women  held  only  two  percent 
of  the  managerial  positions;  that  no  women 
sit  on  the  AFL-CIO  Council  or  the  Supreme 
Court;  that  only  two  women  had  ever  held 
cabinet  rank  and  that  there  were  at  that  time 
only  two  women  of  ambassadorial  rank  In  the 
diplomatic  corps.  I  stated  then  as  I  do  now 
that  this  situation  is  outrageous. 

In  my  speech  on  the  floor  that  day  I  said: 

"It  Is  true  that  part  of  the  problem  has 
been  that  women  have  not  been  aggressive 
in  demanding  their  rights  This  was  also  true 
of  the  black  population  for  many  years.  They 
submitted  to  oppression  and  even  co-operated 
with  it.  Women  have  done  the  same  thing. 
But  now  there  is  an  awareness  of  this  situa- 
tion, particularly  among  the  younger  segment 
of  the  population 

"As  m  the  field  of  equal  rights  for  blacks. 
Spanish-Americans,  the  Indians  and  other 
groups,  laws  will  not  change  such  deep- 
seated  problems  overnight.  But  they  can  be 
used  to  provide  protection  lor  those  who 
are  most  abused,  and  begin  the  process  of  ev- 
olutionary change  by  compelling  the  insen- 
sitive majority  to  reexamine  Its  unconscious 
attitudes." 

The  law  cannot  do  it  for  us.  we  must  do 
it  ourselves.  Women  in  this  country  must  be- 
come revolutionaries.  We  must  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  old — traditional — ^roles  and  stereo- 
types. 

We  must  reject  the  Greek  philosopher's 
thought,  "it  Is  thy  place  woman,  to  hold  thy 
peace  and  keep  within  doors."  We  must  re- 
ject the  thought  of  St.  Paul  who  said  'let 
the  woman  learn  in  silence."  And  we  must  re- 
ject the  Nletschzlan  thought  "when  a  woman 
inclines  to  learning,  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  her  sex  apparatus." 

But  more  than  merely  rejecting  we  must 
replace  those  thoughts  and  the  concepts  that 
they  symbolize  with  positive  values  based  on 
female  experience. 

A  few  short  years  ago  If  you  called  most 
Negroes  black  it  was  tantamount  to  calling 
them  niggers.  But  now  black  Is  beautiful  and 
black  is  proud.  There  aire  relatively  few  peo- 
ple, white  or  black,  who  do  not  recognize 
what  has  happened. 

Black  people  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  dead  weight  of  the  albatross  of  blackness 
that  once  hung  around  their  neck.  They  have 
done  it  by  picking  it  up  In  their  arms  and 
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holding  It  out  with  pride  for  all  tbe  world 
to  see.  Tbey  have  done  it  by  embracing  it — 
not  In  tbe  dark  of  the  moon  but  In  the 
■earing  Ught  of  the  white  tun  .  .  .  They  have 
•aid  '"yea"  to  It  and  found  that  the  sUn  that 
waa  once  seen  a*  symbolizing  their  shame  la 
In  reality  their  badge  of  honor. 

Women  must  come  to  realise  that  the  su- 
perficial symhollsma  that  surround  us  are 
negative.  We  must  begin  to  replace  the  old 
negative  thoughts  about  our  femininity  with 
poaltlve  thoughts  and  positive  actions  affirm- 
ing It  and  more. 

But  we  must  also  remember  that  that  will 
be  breaking  with  tradition  and  we  must  pre- 
pare ouraelves — educationally,  economically 
and  psychologically— in  order  that  we  will  be 
able  to  accept  and  bear  with  the  sanctions 
that  society  will  immediately  Impose  upon  us. 

I  am  a  politician.  I  detest  the  word  because 
of  the  connotations  that  cling  like  slime  to 
it  but  for  want  of  a  better  term  I  mtut  use 
It. 

I  have  been  in  politics  for  twenty  years  and 
In  that  time  I  have  learned  a  few  things  about 
the  role  of  women  in  politics. 

The  major  thing  that  I  have  learned  Is  that 
women  are  the  backbone  of  America's  polit- 
ical organizations.  They  are  the  letter  writers 
and  the  envelope-stuffera;  the  telephone- 
answers;  they  are  the  campaign-workers  and 
organizers.  They  are  the  speech  writers  and 
the  largest  numbers  of  potential  voters. 

Yet  they  are  but  rarely  the  standard- 
bearers  or  elected  officials.  Perhaps  It  is  in 
America,  more  than  any  other  country,  that 
the  Inherent  truth  of  the  old  bromide  "the 
power  behind  tbe  throne  is  a  women"  is  moet 
readily  apparent. 

Let  me  remind  you  once  again  of  the  rela- 
tively few  women  standard-bearers  on  the 
American  political  scene.  There  are  only  ten 
United  States  Representatives.  There  is  only 
one  Senator  and  there  are  no  cabinet  mem- 
bers who  are  women.  There  are  no  women  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  lady  Judges  at  the  Federal  Ck>urt  level 
who  might  be  candidates. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  SUte  level  the  picture 
Is  somewhat  brighter  Just  as  it  is  true  that 
the  north  presents  a  surface  that  is  some- 
what more  appealing  to  the  black  American 
when  compared  with  the  south.  But  even 
though  In  I0<n  there  were  318  women  in 
various  State  legislatures,  the  percentage  is 
not  good  when  compared  with  the  fact  that 
in  almost  all  fifty  SUtee  there  are  more 
women  of  voting  age  than  there  are  men;  and 
that  in  each  State  the  number  of  women  of 
voting  age  is  increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  number  of  men.  Nor  is  It  an  encouraging 
figure  when  compared  with  the  fact  that  in 
1906  there  were  not  318  but  338  women  In 
the  SUte  legislatures. 

Secondly.  I  have  learned  that  the  attitude 
held  by  the  high  school  counselors  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  is  a  general  attitude  held 
by  political  bosses.  A  few  years  ago,  a  politi- 
cian remarked  to  me  about  a  potential  young 
female  candidate:  "why  Invest  all  the  time 
and  effort  to  build  up  to  the  g&I  Into  a  house- 
hold name  when  she's  pretty  sure  to  drop  out 
of  the  game  to  have  a  couple  of  kids  at  Just 
about  the  time  we're  ready  to  run  her  for 
mayor?" 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  time  again 
that  the  harshest  discrimination  that  I  have 
encountered  In  the  political  arena  is  antl- 
femlnlsm — both  from  males  and  brain- 
washed "Uncle  Tom"  fenuUes. 

When  I  first  announced  that  I  was  running 
for  the  United  States  Congress  last  year,  both 
males  and  females  advised  me,  as  they  had 
when  I  ran  for  tbe  New  York  SUte  Assembly, 
to  go  back  to  teaching,  a  woman's  vocation, 
and  leave  the  politics  to  the  men. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  that  I  will  not 
leave  the  American  political  scene — volun- 
tarily that  is — is  because  the  number  of 
women  in  politics  Is  declining. 


There  are  at  least  two  million  more  wom«n 
than  men  of  voting  age  but  the  fact  Is  that 
while  we  get  out  the  vote  we  often  do  not 
get  out  to  vote.  In  1904.  for  example,  73  per- 
cent of  registered  males  voted  while  only  67 
percent  of  registered  females  voted.  We  seem 
to  be  a  political  minority  by  choice. 

I  believe  that  women  have  a  special  con- 
tribution to  make  to  help  bring  order  out  of 
chaoe  because  they  have  special  qualities  of 
leadership  which  are  greatly  needed  today. 
These  qualities  are  the  patience,  tolerance 
and  perseverance  which  have  developed  In 
many  women  because  of  suppression.  If  we 
can  add  to  these  qualities  a  reservoir  of  in- 
formation about  techniques  of  community 
action  we  can  Indeed  hecome  effective  har- 
bingers of  change.  Women  must  participate 
more  In  the  legislative  process  because  even 
with  the  contributions  that  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned the  single  greatest  contribution  that 
women  could  bring  to  American  politics 
would  be  a  spirit  of  moral  purpose. 

But  uiLfortunat«ly  women's  papdcipwtion 
In  politics  is  declining  as  I  have  noted.  Foil- 
tics  Is  not  the  only  place  that  we  are  losing 
past  gains  though.  Columnist  Clayton 
Prltchey  in  a  column  Woman  in  OJTIce  noited 
that  "Although  more  women  are  working, 
their  salaries  keep  falUng  behind  men's. 
Some  occt^atlons  are  (still)  closed  by  law 
to  women.  Key  pro|>erty  laws  favor  men.  In 
IMO  women  held  46  percent  of  aU  pratfes- 
slonal  and  teohnlcal  positions  as  against  37 
percent  txxlay." 

The  decline  is  a  general  one.  But  it  is  be- 
cause lit  Is  a  decline  that  I  believe  that  the 
true  question  is  not  whether  or  not  women 
dare.  Women  h*ve  always  dared!  Tbe  ques- 
tion wbich  zK>w  faces  us  is:  "Will  women 
dare  in  numbers  sufficient  to  have  an  effect 
on  their  own  attitudes  toward  themselves 
and  thus  change  the  basic  attitudes  of  males 
and  the  general  society?" 

Women  will  have  to  brave  the  social  sanc- 
tions In  great  nirmfbers  In  order  to  free  them- 
selves from  tbe  seximl,  psychological  and 
emotional  stereotyping  that  plagues  us.  Like 
black  people  we  will  have  to  raise  our  alba- 
tross with  pride. 

It  is  not  feminine  egoism  to  say  that  the 
future  otf  mankind  may  very  well  be  ours  to 
determine.  It  is  •im{>ly  a  plain  fact.  Ths 
softness,  w«rmth,  and  gentleness  that  are 
often  used  to  stereotype  us  are  poaiUva 
human  values:  values  that  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  as  the  general 
values  of  the  whole  of  mankind  slip  more 
and  more  out  at  kllt«r. 

Tlie  strength  that  marked  Christ,  Oandhl, 
and  Martin  Luther  King  was  a  strength  born 
not  of  violence  but  of  gentleness,  under- 
standing and  genuine  human  compassion. 

We  must  move  outside  the  walls  of  our 
stereotypes  but  we  muet  retain  the  values  on 
which  they  were  built. 

No,  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  Inherently 
those  things  that  the  stereotypes  Impute 
that  we  are;  but  I  am  saying  that  because 
of  the  long-enforced  roles  we  have  had  to 
play  we  should  know  by  now  that  the  values 
are  good  ones  to  hold  and  I  am  saying  that 
by  now  we  should  have  developed  the  ca- 
pacity to  not  only  hold  them  but  to  also 
dispense  them  to  those  around  us. 

This  is  the  reason  that  we  must  free  our- 
selves. This  is  the  reason  that  we  must  be- 
come revolutionaries  In  the  fashion  of  Christ, 
Gandhi,  King  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
men  and  women  who  held  those  as  the  high- 
est of  human  values. 

There  is  another  reason.  In  working  to- 
ward our  own  freedom  we  can  only  allow  our 
men  to  work  toward  their  freedom  from  the 
traps  of  their  stereotypes. 

We  are  challenged  now  as  we  never  were 
before.  The  past  twenty  years;  with  Its  de- 
cline for  women,  in  employment  and  gov- 
ernment; with  the  sUtus  quo  In  prepara- 
tion of  young  women  for  certain  professions 


it  Is  clear  that  evolution  is  not  necessarily 
always  a  process  of  positive  forward  motion. 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Carrie  Nation  and  So- 
journer Truth  were  not  evolutionarles.  They 
were  revolutionaries,  as  are  many  of  the 
young  women  of  today.  More  women  and 
more  men  must  Join  their  ranks. 

New  goals  and  new  priorities,  not  only  tot 
this  country,  but  for  all  mankind,  must  be 
set.  Formal  education  will  not  help  us  do 
that,  we  muat  therefore  depend  on  Informal 
learning. 

We  can  do  that  by  confronting  people  with 
their  own  humanity  and  their  own  inhuman- 
ity. Confronting  them  wherever  we  meet 
them — In  the  church,  in  the  classroom,  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  the  SUte  Legis- 
latures, in  bars  and  on  the  streets.  We  must 
reject  not  only  the  stereotypes  that  others 
hold  of  us  but  also  the  stereotypes  that  we 
hold  of  ourselves  and  others. 

In  a  speech  made  a  few  weeks  ago  to  an 
audience  that  was  predominantly  white  and 
all  female  I  suggested  the  foUowlng  if  they 
wanted  to  create  change;  "You  must  start 
In  your  own  homes,  your  own  schools  and 
your  own  churches  ...  I  don't  want  you  to 
go  home  and  talk  about  Integrated  schools, 
churches  or  marriages  when  the  kind  of  in- 
tegration you  are  Ulklng  about  Is  black 
with  white. 

"I  want  you  to  go  home  and  work  for — 
fight  for — the  integration  of  male  and 
female — human  and  human.  Franz  Fanon 
pointed  out  in  hlack  skina — white  mcuka 
that  the  antl-Semltic  was  eventually  the 
antl-fcmlnist.  And  even  further,  I  want  to 
Indicate  that  all  discrimination  is  eventu- 
ally the  same  thing — anti-humanism." 

That  is  my  charge  to  those  of  you  in  the 
audience  today  whether  you  are  male  or 
female.  Thank  you. 

Economic  Justick  for  Woinn 
(By  Congreaswoman  Shiklet  Chibbolm) 
At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all  used 
the  phrase  "economic  Justice."  This  after- 
noon I  would  like  to  turn  your  attention  to 
economic  justice  for  women.  Of  Course  this 
is  only  an  illusory  phrase,  as  It  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  economic  Justice  for  Amer- 
ican women  does  not  exist. 

As  I  look  back  over  the^years  of  my  own 
UTetlme,  the  transformation  in  the  econotnlc. 
social  and  political  role  we  women  play  in 
American  life  has  been  almost  Incredible. 
But  we  are  still  quite  a  long  way  from  any- 
thing like  equality  of  opportunity.  We  are 
still  in  a  highly  disadvantaged  position  rela- 
tive to  men.  This  Is  revealed  by  our  earnings. 
On  the  average,  women  who  are  full-time, 
year-round  workers  receive  only  about  60% 
of  what  men  who  are  similarly  employed  earn. 
The  median  Income  for  full-time,  year-round 
women  workers  was  13973,  compared  to  •6848 
for  men.  This  is  somewhat  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level  decreed  for  a  family  of 
tour-.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  we  are  all 
too  often  paid  leas  for  doing  the  same  work; 
even  more  It  reflects  our  concentration  in  the 
lower-paid,  lesser-skilled  occupations,  and 
we  are  steadily  losing  ground 

0<^umnlst  Clayton  Pritchy,  In  Women  in 
Office,  noted  that,  "although  more  women 
are  working,  their  salaries  keep  falling  be- 
hind men's.  Some  occupations  are  still  closed, 
by  law.  to  women.  In  1940  women  held  45% 
of  all  professional  and  technical  positions  sa 
against  37%  today."  Among  ail  employed 
women — not  college  women  alone — 82%  are 
clerical,  sales,  factory  and  farm  workers  or 
In  service  occupations.  6%  of  us  are  teach- 
ers In  the  grammar  and  high  schools  and  only 
7%  of  us  are  medical  and  health  workers, 
college  teachers  or  other  profeMlonfd  and 
technical  workers.  Just  5%  of  us  are  man- 
agers, officials  or  proprietors. 

The  factors  which  have  narrowed  our  op- 
portunities are  multiple  and  complex.  There 
are  restrictive  hiring  practices.  There  Is  dla- 
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enmlnAtlon  In  promotloiu.  Many  mytha, 
which  run  entirely  oounter  to  tbe  facta. 
T»i»4iitAin  that  womui  make  poor  supemaon, 
or  that  they  haTe  siMMtantially  higher  rates 
<a  ahaentaelam  and  labor  tunover.  A  recent 
Department  of  iMtoor  aurvey  reraaled  that 
woman  are  more  reliable  and  are  •baent  laaa 
Trequently  than  the  male  poptUatton  <a  our 
litoor  force.  Tlie  myth  about  the  unreliabil- 
ity o(  women  U  somewhat  Uke  ttie  one  abouit 
women  being  bad  drivers.  That  one  baa  been 
ataproTtn  lataly  alao  by  the  Inauraaoe  oom- 
panlea — women  pay  la>wer  rates. 

Th»  olalm  iB  often  made,  aivd  without  the 
sUghteat  jucUflcatlon,  th*t  even  women 
with  more  than  adeqtiate  tnlnlng  and 
knoirtedge  lack  the  ability  to  assume  higher 
level  poaltioDa  la  Industry.  Aa  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kanosdy  declared  In  December  1901, 
m  the  opening  words  ot  hla  executive  order 
eataMlahlng  a  oommlaslon  on  tbe  status  of 
woman,  "Tbeae  continuing  prejudlcea  and 
outmoded  cuatoma  act  as  barriers  to  the  full 
realization  ot  women's  basic  rl^ts,  which 
should  be  reapectert  and  foatered  as  part  of 
our  nation's  commitment  to  himan  dignity, 
freedom  and  democracy."  Wben  President 
Nlzon'a  first  nomination  for  the  Supreme 
Court  waa  rejected,  it  appalled  and  disturbed 
me  greatly  that  he  did  not  even  consider 
nominating  a  woman.  Our  women  have  too 
long  been  overlooked  for  poaltlona  of  Im- 
portance In  policy-making  and  decision  areas. 

Tbe  under  utHlzatlon  oT  Amerlean  women 
la  one  of  tbe  most  senaeleas  wastes  of  this 
century.  It  la  a  waste  our  country  can  no 
longer  afford.  David  Delth,  a  financial  re- 
porter, wrote  that  tbe  Swedish  national  In- 
ooin«  could  be  35%  higher  If  women's  labor 
potential  were  fully  utilised.  The  standard 
of  living  in  Ftmnce  would  rise  36%  If  women 
were  as  professionally  active  as  men.  To  my 
knowledge  no  comparable  studies  have  been 
m*de  In  the  UB.  on  women,  but  Federal 
reserve  board  member  Andrew  Brimmer  once 
estimated  that  racial  bias  costs  our  Nation 
30  billion  dollars  a  year  and  there  are  five 
times  more  women  In  America  than  there 
are  blacks. 

Meeting  the  challenge  presented  by  a  dy- 
namic, expanding  economy  in  the  70's  and 
beyond,  will  require  that  American  busl- 
nessea  en4>loy  all  the  financial,  material 
and  human  resources  at  its  command.  We 
are  expected  to  maintain  and  Improve  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  We  are  called  upon  to  meet 
greater  demands  for  American  goods  abroad. 

The  greatest  domestic  problems  of  to- 
day— poverty  In  our  urban  ghettos.  Inade- 
quate housing,  substandard  housing,  tbe 
lack  of  meaningful  rewarding  jobs  for  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens — are  all  eballengea 
that  the  business  sector  is  being  asked  to 
take  up.  At  tbe  same  time,  we  must  main- 
tain a  growing  economy  In  which  all  can 
participate. 

In  mobilising  our  resources  for  the  task, 
we  must  make  sure  that  none  are  overlooked, 
particularly  we  must  train,  develop,  and 
use  effectively  tbe  knowledge  and  sklUs  o( 
all  our  people.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  talk 
of  tbe  natlonis  manpoww  needs;  we  are  go- 
ing to  need  "womanpower"  as  well. 

StatlstleaUy,  tbe  simple,  InevlUble  fact  U 
that  America  will  have  to  draw  upon  tbe 
whole  of  ber  human  resources  and  offer 
vasUy  vldsr  opportunities,  without  discrimi- 
nation In  race  or  sex,  U  we  are  to  aooom- 
pllsh  tbeas  objMtlTea. 

The  male  prsjudloe  against  famale  aeblsre- 
ment  is  usually  In  a  subtle,  often  tmoon- 
sdous  form.  Man  who  would  rsooU  in  tactror 
at  tbs  tboufbt  of  being  caUad  anti-faml- 
nlst,  wbo  ntm  tbamselvvs  ss  Impartial,  fsel 
no  Inoooaistsney  In  saying  tba  'little  wom- 
anv  plaos  is  In  tbe  kltebsn,  wltb  tba  kids, 
etc.,  etc.  Wben  thsae  man  are  soeuasd  ot 
prejodlos,  tbsy  reply  tbst  tbay  are  being 
ittw  to  tbs  "ftmte  ebanetsr." 


When  I  decided  to  r\m  for  Congress,  I  kn»w 
I  would  encounter  both  anti-black  and  antl- 
femlnlst  sentlmenta.  What  surprised  me  was 
the  much  greater  virulence  of  the  sex  dis- 
crimination. It  seems  that  while  many,  many 
Americans  still  harbor  racist  emotions,  they 
are  no  longer  based  on  so-called  racial  char- 
acteristics. Paternalism  has  to  a  great  extent 
disappeared  from  racial  bias.  But  I  was  con- 
stantly bombarded  by  both  men  and  women 
exclaiming  that  I  should  return  to  teacb- 
Ing,  a  woman's  vocation,  and  leave  politics 
to  the  men. 

LUw  every  othar  form  of  discrimination, 
antl -feminism  is  destructive  both  to  those 
who  perpetrate  it  and  to  lU  victims.  Male 
school  teachers,  for  example,  are  wdl  aware 
of  this.  They  have  had  to  fight  against  both 
men  and  women  who  cast  aspersions  on 
their  maleness  because  of  their  vocation.  No 
one  knows  how  many  men  have  declined 
careers  in  teaching  jobs  they  would  have 
enjoyed  because  of  the  "female"  character 
of  that  profession.  When  one  group  of  so- 
ciety is  as  oppressed  as  American  women  are, 
no  one  can  be  free.  Males,  with  tbalr  anti- 
feminism,  malm  both  themselves  and  their 
women. 

Like  black  people,  women  have  had  It  wltb 
this  bias.  We  are  no  longer  content  to  trade 
off  our  minds  and  abilities  in  exchange  for 
having  doors  opened  for  us  by  gallant  men. 
WhUe  most  men  laugh  jeerlngly  at  the 
fledgling  "women's  liberation  groups"  spring- 
ing up  across  the  nation,  they  should  know 
that  countless  women — including  their  co- 
horts, their  wives,  and  their  dau^ters — 
silently  applaud  such  group's  existence.  We— 
American  women — are  beginning  to  re^wnd 
to  our  oppreealon.  While  most  of  us  are  not 
yet  revolutionaries,  we  are  getting  in  tune 
with  the  cry  of  the  liberation  groups.  Wom- 
en are  not  inherently  passive  or  peaceful. 
We're  not  Inherently  anything,  but  hxunan. 
And  like  every  other  oppressed  people  ris- 
ing today,  we're  out  for  freedom — by  any 
means  necessary. 

Such  la  the  predicament  of  all  American 
women;  tbe  problem  la  multiplied  for  those 
of  us  who  operate  also  under  racial  prejudice. 
So  far  nwst  of  tbe  feminine  revolution  has 
been  directed  at  the  problems  of  professional 
women  whose  skills  are  not  recognised  or 
rewarded.  However,  this  very  fact  thart  pro- 
fessional ladles  have  q;>okesmien  wbo  will 
protest  their  condition  gives  them  hope  of 
alleviating  their  suffering.  I  turn  now  to 
the  specific  dilemma  of  tbe  black  woman. 

The  feminine  revolution  baa  been  beaded 
ntostly  by  middle  class  white  professional 
women  aimed  toward  the  higher  level  jobs. 
More  of  our  sMentlon  should  be  directed  to- 
ward those  women  who  oom|x1se  tbe  menial 
working  force  of  our  country.  Particularly, 
tbe  black  woman,  wbo  usually  has  to  find 
employment  as  a  maid,  bousskseper,  day 
worker,  cafeteria  belper,  etc.  These  women  are 
in  dead-end  jobs,  jobs  inherently  «lwgrart1ng 
and  bumlllating.  Jobs  which  barely  provide 
a  subsistence  existence.  Itoday  young  women 
are  revolting  against  tbls  kind  of  subserv- 
ient employment,  liuj  refuse  to  take  a  Job 
wblcb  rrtM  tbcm  of  tbelr  self-respect  and 
dignity  In  excbangs  for  a  few  dollars.  Tb«y 
want  tbe  opportunity  to  prove  tbelr  worth, 
to  show,  both  wbltss  and  black  men  that 
they  are  wcamn.  black  womsn  and  tbey  are 
proud. 

Most  of  ttoase  black  women  lack  tbe  aca- 
demic training  to  compete  for  jirnfnsslniial 
and  white  collar  jobs.  Our  society  BMiat  begin 
to  give  tbem  training.  But  In  tbe  moentlmfi 
there  are  deOnlte  st^  wblcb  can  be  taken 
now  to  utUlse  tbe  talents  of  black  womMi 
and  to  pcovlds  tbsm  wltb  an  Income  above 
tbe  poverty  line,  steps  wblcb  wlU  *!*n*TttT 
tbe  dlseHmlnatlon  on  tbe  basis  of  race  and 
sax. 

acme  of  you  may  be  thinking,  "Bow  can 
she  say  tbart  tills  dlscrlmlntlnn  is  so  vlru- 
leutT  mt  aba  tbe  Out  Hack  fwaOe 


ber  of  Oonpess?  That  proves  that  tbe  blss 
isnt  really  so  great."  On  the  contrary,  my 
battle  was  long.  Incredibly  hard  and  con- 
tinual. IBecauae  I  pushed,  I  encountered  tbe 
strongest  prejudice  of  less  competent  males, 
both  black  and  white.  That  I  won  la  a 
tribute  to  tbe  women  In  my  nelgbborbood 
wbo  are  finally  saying  "no"  to  tbe  system. 
They  are  fed  up.  And  es  each  day  goea  by 
and  tbe  awareness  of  women  to  our  fdlgbt 
grows,  there  will  be  more  and  more  women 
who  will  say  "no." 

We  live  in  revolutionary  times,  lite 
shsckles  that  various  groups  have  worn  for 
centuries  »i*  being  cast  off.  This  Is  evidenced 
by  tbe  "developing"  neit.Kwis  of  tbe  world, 
which  we  consider,  for  tbe  most  part,  under- 
developed. Countries,  such  as  India.  Ceylon 
and  Israel,  have  women  for  presidents,  prime 
mlnlaten  and  In  other  decision-making  posl- 
tlons.  American  women  must  staiKl  and 
fight — be  militant  even — ^for  rights  wblcb  are 
ours.  Not  necessarily  on  soapboxes  should  we 
voice  our  eentlments.  but  in  the  community 
and  at  tbe  potla.  We  must  demand  and  get 
day  care  centers,  better  job  training,  mors 
opporttmlttes  to  enter  fields  and  professions 
of  our  choosing  and  stop  accepting  what  la 
handed  to  us. 

STATsaoorr  or  CON-tauaswoMAir  Buxa  8. 

ASEUO 

Yesterday  In  Washlng^n,  a  new  political 
force  waa  bora.  I  was  proud  to  be  part  of  this 
historic  occasion,  but  I  wish  to  emphasise 
from  the  outset  that  I  was  only  one  of  tbe 
many  participants.  This  is,  aa  you  will  aee,  an 
event  which  will  affect  all  wunen  in  this 
country.  It  Is,  as  It  must  be,  a  graasroot 
organdsatlon. 

It  U  caUed  the  NaUonal  Women's  PoUUcal 
Caucus.  It  was  bom  out  of  two  days  and  three 
nlghU  of  meetings;  out  of  tbe  diversity  rep- 
resented by  women  from  36  sUtes,  tbe  major 
political  parties,  many  Issue  groupings,  dif- 
ferent ages,  races,  and  economic  backgroimds. 
The  purpose  of  the  National  Women's  Polit- 
ical Caucus  is  to  put  women  where  tbey  be- 
long: in  positions  of  power  and  responsibil- 
ity in  this  country  that  accurately  reflect 
their  69%  ot  the  population. 

To  do  this,  the  Caucus  will  encourage  sup- 
p(»^  for  the  campaigns  of  women  candi- 
dates— ^federal,  sUte  and  local — wbo  declare 
themselves  ready  to  fight  for  the  needs  and 
rlghU  of  women,  and  of  all  under-represented 
groups. 

Tbe  Caucus  recognised  that  candldatea 
must  shape  their  platf  orma  to  meet  tbe  needs 
of  their  constituencies.  At  tbe  same  time, 
lu  strong  cooeensus  on  tbe  nature  at 
women's  issues  renewed  my  conviction  that 
women  have  a  real  and  definite  community  of 
Interest. 

Tberefcre.  the  Caucus  decided  to  adopt 
guidelines  that  would  reflect  tbls  strong 
sense  of  direction.  Borne  of  these  were: 

Passage  of  tbe  Bqual  Rights  Amendment. 
BO  that  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States 
will  at  last  work  for  women. 

An  Immediate  withdrawal  firam  tbe  war  In 
Indochina,  but.  more  than  that,  an  end  to 
tbe  use  at  physical  violence  as  an  acceptable 
way  of  resolving  conflict. 

Enforcement  of  aU  existing  and  proposed 
antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws,  such  as  Title  VD 
of  tbe  CIvU  Bigbts  Aat.  and  tba  Bqual  Pay 
Aot--pIUB  tbe  Important  addition  of  a  "cease 
and  deaut"  dause  to  tbe  K80C. 

Adequate  sbeltar  for  an  Amartcans,  and  an 
end  to  dlBcrlmlnatlan  afslnst  women,  espsel- 
aUy  fftmlllss  wltb  vomsn  bsads  and  welfare 


MImlnatlon  of  the  many  tax  Insquttles  tbst 
affect  women  and  eblldran. 

Bepeal  of  eU  lawi  that  affeot  a  voraanfe 
right  to  dedde  bar  own  rspnodnotloo  and 
ssxual  life. 

FtUr  traatmant  at  working  women,  ladnd- 
ing  tuU  tu-dadttoOans  for  ofaUd  ears  and 
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household  ezpenaes:  msitemlity  leave  and  vol- 
untary parental  leave  for  cbUdblrth; 
change  of  the  Social  Security  System  to  end 
dlacrlinlnaitlon  against  families  with  work- 
ing women:  and  an  end  to  the  social  and 
economic  degradation  of  women,  whether 
by  employers  or  by  unions. 

All  of  thoae  and  more  are  women's  issues. 
Some  of  them — like  universally  available 
child  care — have  already  been  publlcally 
Identified.  Others  are  only  now  being  dis- 
covered as  more  and  more  women  enter  the 
work  force,  and  meet  a  complex  system  of 
prejudice  and  injustice  there. 

But  we  are  going  to  work  for  justice  and 
an  end  to  our  second  class  status,  the  way 
all  second  class  groups  In  this  country  have 
done — by  becoming  a  true  polVtlcal  power. 

Of  course  the  caucus  recognized  the  eco- 
nomic burden,  as  well  as  the  long  and  hard 
struggle  that  is  necessary  to  produce  such 
sweeping  social  change.  But  I  believe,  as  one 
of  our  resolutions  stated  "that  this  country's 
enormous  resources  cotild  be  more  than 
enough.  They  need  only  to  be  reordered  to 
f>ay  for  life  Instead  of  for  death." 

Women  are  going  to  see  that  this  hi4>pens. 

Women  are  going  to  take  control  of  their 
own  lives  by  taking  political  ix>wer. 


THE  SNAKE  RIVER  AND  THE 
FUTURE 

Mr.  PACKW<X>D.  Mr.  President,  near- 
ly a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  famed 
explorer  Capt.  Benjamin  Bonneville  first 
sighted  Hells  Canyon.  Recording  what 
he  saw,  he  wrote : 

The  cpitrndeur  and  originality  of  the  views 
presented  on  every  side  beggar  both  the  pen- 
cil and  the  pen.  Nothing  we  have  ever  gazed 
upon  in  any  other  region  could  for  a  moment 
compare  with  the  series  of  scenes  which  here 
at  every  tiun  astonished  our  senses  and  filled 
us  with  awe  and  delight. 

I  know  how  Captain  Bonneville  felt, 
because  I  felt  the  same  way  when  I  rode 
down  the  Snake  River  through  Hells 
Canyon  during  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  went  to  Hells  Canyon  because  I 
wanted  to  see,  firsthand,  that  which  I 
had  earlier  been  persuaded  must  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  the  most  inspiring,  the  most 
vividly  moving  experience  of  my  entire 
life.  It  convinced  me — as  nothing  be- 
fore— that  we  must  save  the  Middle 
Snake  from  those  who  would  ravage  it. 
It  convinced  me  that  national  priorities 
mean  more  than  trimming  the  Defense 
budget.  It  convinced  me  that  the  No.  1 
national  priority  of  our  age  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  few  remaining  majestic 
wilderness  areas  of  the  Nation  must  be 
preserved. 

This  is  a  matter  which  Involves  not 
only  all  the  people  of  the  Northwest  but, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  And  that  is  why  I  am  gratified 
so  many  other  Senators  have  Joined  me 
in  cosponsoring  S.  717,  a  bill  which  would 
establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River  In  the  States  of  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon, and  Waahlngt<»i. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx) 
has  Informed  me  that  he  has  scheduled 
hearings  xxa.  S.  717  before  his  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interim  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs toe  September  16  and  17,  1971. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  welcome  news  to 
the  millions  of  conservationists  and  flsh- 
ermm  around  the  Nation  who  support  S. 
717,  and  I  Jcdn  them  in  applauding  Soi- 


ator  Biblx  for  his  willingness  to  let  us 
make  our  case.  Ilils  is  a  vital  conserva- 
tion measure. 

Before  the  4th  of  July  recess,  represen- 
tatives of  several  conservation  organiza- 
tions contacted  me  asking  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  offer  S.  717  as  a  substitute 
amendment  to  S.  488  on  the  floor,  and  I 
subsequently  sent  each  Senator  a  letter 
indicating  my  intention  to  do  so.  But,  1 
decided  not  to  call  it  up  when  I  learned 
that  Senator  Bible  had  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  S.  717  for  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 

During  the  time  the  submitting  of  the 
sunendment  was  being  considered,  I  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  conserva- 
tion and  fishing  groups  in  support  of  S. 
717.  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I^KACUX    OF    CONSKRVATION    VOTXRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1971. 

DxAK  Sknatob:  The  Senate  will  soon  be 
askedi  to  vote  on  S.  488,  a  bill  concerning  Hells 
Canyon  on  the  Snake  River. 

We  urge  you  to  support  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood  that  wovild 
establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River.  We  regard  this  as  a  key  environmental 
vote,  and  it  will  be  Included  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  our  chart,  "How  Your  Senators  Voted 
on  Critical  Environmental  Issues". 

As  reported  by  the  Interior  Committee,  S. 
488  would  not  guarantee  protection  of  this 
great  free-fiowing  section  of  the  Snake  as  it 
runs  through  Hells  Canyon.  It  would  merely 
give  the  semblance  of  protection  while  plans 
for  damming  the  river's  last  free-fiowing 
waters  are  drawn  up. 

The  Packwood  amendment  would  move  di- 
rectly to  establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake 
National  River,  administered  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service.  The  area,  embracing  700,000  acres, 
is  almost  entirely  In  National  Forests  and 
Is  already  earmarked  for  protection.  It  would 
include : 

1.  The  Seven  Devils  Unit  of  314,000  acres 
bordering  Hells  Canyon  in  Idaho. 

2.  The  Imnaha  Unit  of  350,000  acres  bor- 
dering Hells  Canyon  in  Oregon. 

3.  The  Snake  River  Unit  of  60,000  acres. 
Including  the  Snake  River,  100  miles  of  the 
Salmon  River  (Idaho),  and  40  miles  of  the 
Orande  Ronde  River  (Oregon) . 

The  Packwood  amendment  would  protect 
the  rivers  and  the  land  within  a  quarter-mile 
of  the  riverbank.  It  would  prohibit  dams, 
which  have  stilled  the  river  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  Hells  Canyon,  and  which  are  kill- 
ing off  the  famed  fisheries  of  the  Snake.  It 
would  also  prohibit  logging  and  mining,  while 
grazing  will  be  allowed  to  continue.  Acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  private  lands  and  easements 
is  authorized  up  to  |I0  million. 

Conservationists  all  over  the  nation  care 
deeply  about  Hells  Canyon,  the  world's  deep- 
est river  gorge.  Please  show  them  that  you 
also  care  enough  about  Hells  Canyon  to  vote 
for  the  Packwood  amendment  to  Insure  Its 
protection.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

MAaioK  Kdct,  Chairman. 

OaxGON  Envhonmxntal  Cottncil, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  21, 1971. 
Hon.  RoBxar  Packwood, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daaa  Bob:   Attached  la  a  oopy  of  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  all  Senators,  this  date,  sup- 
porting your  amendment  to  8.  488. 
Best  regards. 

lJLM*t    WnXXAMB, 

Executive  Director. 


OaCCOK  EvnONMXNTAL  CotTNcn., 

Portland,  Oreg.,  June  21, 1971. 

Dkab  Senatob  :  We  are  writing  to  urge  your 
support  of  a  very  important  amendment 
which  will  reach  the  Senate  floor  in  the  next 
few  days,  concerning  the  preservation  of  the 
free-fiowing  Snake  River  between  Oregon  and 
Idaho. 

SenAtor  Packwood  is  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  468  which  would  subatltute  S.  717 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Hells  Oanyoa- 
Snake  Natton&l  River. 

Senator  Packwood's  amendment  has 
gained  wide  support  In  Oregon  and  Idaho.  In 
fact,  Oregon's  Oovernor,  Tom  McCall,  had 
spoken  out  In  favor  of  the  perpetual  protec- 
tion of  this  River  for  Its  recreation  and  flah 
and  wildlife  values.  While  we  do  not  of^xwe 
the  establlahment  of  a  seven  year  morator- 
ium on  dam  construction  on  the  Snake  River, 
we  feel  that  permanent  preservation  of  Amer- 
ica's deepest  gorge  from  dam  construction  is 
an  absolute  miut:  therefore,  a  seven  year  de- 
lay does  not  answer  the  ultimate  need. 

We  urge  you  to  Join  Senator  Packwood  and 
his  co-sponsors  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  488  when  it  reaches  the  Senate 
floor. 

Sincerely, 

Lawremce  F.  WnxiAMs, 

Executive  Director. 

HxLLS  Canton 
Preservation  CouNcn.,  Inc., 
Idaho  FalU,  Idaho,  June  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  We  wish  to  again  state  our  ctsn- 
plete  and  total  support  of  your  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a  Hells  Canyon — Snake  National  River. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
proposal  and  we  think  it  is  the  best  type  of 
legislation  aimed  at  protecting  this  unique 
National  treasure.  We  feel  it  offers  something 
for  all  who  are  concerned  about  Hells  Canyon 
except  those  who  woiild  alter  its  natural  mag- 
nificence for  monetary  gain. 

We  regret  that  our  own  Senators  Church 
and  Jordan  have  not  Joined  us.  We  cannot 
support  their  Moratorium  BUI.  This  blU  will 
not  stop  the  present  conunercializatlon  of  the 
waterfront,  will  not  stop  the  present  log- 
ging and  reading  in  the  adjacent  land  areas, 
and  it  will  not  stop  the  present  decline  of 
water  quality  due  to  mercury  contamination, 
nitrogen  supersaturation,  and  inadequate 
minimum-allowable  flow.  It  woiild  delay  dam 
construction  for  a  period  somewhat  longer 
than  the  FPC  appears  to  be  Imposing  upooi 
Itself. 

Although  we  fully  appreciate  Senator 
Church's  reasons  for  not  supporting  the  Na- 
tional River  BlU,  reasons  which  he  indicates 
are  based  wholly  on  the  practicalities  of  get- 
ting things  through  Congress,,  we  feel  the 
Ume  to  preserve  Hells  Canyon  is  now. 

We  are  grateful  to  Prank  for  first  introduc- 
ing the  Moratorium  three  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  it  was  a  positive  move  In  the  direction 
of  saving  Hells  Canyon.  It  is  not  now. 

If  there  is  any  vsray  at  all  by  which  we  may 
assist  your  efforts,  please  let  us  know  Im- 
mediately. We  are  completely  at  your  serv- 
ice. 

Beat  regards, 

Pete  Henaxtlt,  President. 


NA'noNAL  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  24, 1971. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Packwood. 
Neu)  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Packwood:  Thank  you  for 
Inviting  the  comments  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association  on  your  pro- 
posed bill  to  establish  the  Hells  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River.  8.  717. 

The  Aaaociation  has  continuously  opposed 
construction  of  high  dams.  We  particularly 
oppose  dama  that  destroy  uniquely  valuable 
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natural  featuroa.  which  the  IfUtdle  Snake 
truly  Is.  We  alao  feel  that  then  are  alterna- 
tive aourcea  of  power  that  are  leas  «i-ti»tgi»«g 
to  XtM  enTlronment  and  more  eflldent  than 
hydro-electric  power. 

Again,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Ulm  Lbdue  L.  DnrsicoaB, 
Administrative  Asatttant  for  Legis- 
lative Information. 

National  Wiloufk  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  17.  1971. 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  invitation  to  comment  about 
the  introduction  of  your  bill,  S.  717,  estab- 
Ilahlng  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  In  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  resoluUon  which 
our  organization  adc^ted  In  an  annual  meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  Illinois,  In  1970.  As  you  can 
see,  our  organization  hereby  endorses  the  des- 
ignatlon  of  this  national  river  in  the  area 
from  Homestead,  Oregon  and  the  town  of 
Asotin,  Washington.  We  would  h(^e  that  ap- 
proprtate  segments  of  the  Salmon,  Imnaha, 
and  Orande  Ronde  Rivers  would  be  included 
in  such  a  national  river. 

It  U  our  opinion  that  this  segment  of  the 
Middle  Snake  River  must  be  kept  free  and 
unencumbered  by  a  dam  which  would  ruin 
outstanding  natural  values  and  create  added 
dllBcuItlea  to  tlaheries  resources  which  are  al- 
ready In  trouble.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  new  nitrogen  problems  which  have  arisen 
In  the  CoIumbU  River  Basin  as  a  result  of 
continued  dam  building  efforts. 

The  resolution  alao  pointed  out  that  the 
National  WUdllfe  Federation  supports  the 
concepts  that  a  moratorium  on  dam  con- 
struction should  be  declared  untU  a  suitable 
national  river  plan  Is  authorized  and  estab- 
lished. 

With  this  view  in  mind,  we  compliment  you 
upon  the  Introduction  of  8.  717  and  we  hope 
that  It  can  be  considered  by  the  Congress  at 
an  early  date. 

Sinoarely, 

TROMAB  L.  KnCBALL, 

Executive  Director. 
PBBanvATioN  or  Snake  Rivbb 

RKBOLtmON   NO.    18 

Whereas,  the  last  remaining  unqMUed 
streach  of  the  Ifiddle  Snake  Blvw  is  threat- 
ened by  several  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion Of  hydro-electric  dama;  ■■rm 

Whereas,  this  un^MUed  reach  of  river  Is 
featured  by  spectacular  Hells  Canyon  and 
other  outstanding  natural  woneters;  and 

Whereas,  the  Snake  River,  together  with 
its  trtbutaries.  the  Salmon,  Imnaha.  and 
Orande  Ronde  Rivers,  constitute  the  laat 
major  remaining  habitat  for  dwindling  stocks 
of  salmon,  steelhead.  and  sturgeon  in  the 
entire  Columbia  River  drainage;   and 

Whereas,  this  area  alao  contains  slgnlflcant 
and  unlqutiy  valuable  wildlife  habitat;  and 

Whereas,  the  unspoiled  Snake  River  offers 
many  Important  outdoor  recreational  and 
educational  opportunities; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  FsderaUon  In  annual  con- 
vention assembled  In  Chicago.  Hi.,  March  30- 
22.  1970.  hereby  endorses  the  designation  of 
a  HeU's  Canyon-Snake  National  River  m  the 
area  from  Homestead,  Oreg.,  and  the  town  of 
Asotin,  Waah.,  and  Including  appropriate 
segments  of  the  Salmon.  Tmnati^  and  Orande 
Ronde  Rivers,  to  be  administered  by  the  U.S. 
forest  Service  under  rules  and  regulations 
which  permit  public  hunting  and  fishing  on 
public  lands  but  prohibit  the  construction  of 
any  dam;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  organiza- 
tion alao  supports  the  concept  that  a  mora- 
torium on  dam  e<»structlon  should  t>e  de- 


clared until  a  suitable  national  river  plan 
is  authorised  and  estatdlsbed. 

J^BNDs  or  the  Eartr. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  20. 1971. 
Hon.  Robrbt  W.  Packwood. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  mends  of  the 
Earth  will  stand  strongly  behind  your  effort 
to  substitute  the  provisions  of  8.  717.  to  es- 
tablish a  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River, 
in  place  of  the  moratorium  bill,  when  the 
question  is  considered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  living  river  and  its  wilderness  setting 
need  and  deserve  protection  now,  iw^t^*^  of 
further  delay  and  indecision. 

We  endorse  the  Packwood  Amendment,  and 
wlU  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  It. 
Sincerely, 

Obokoe  Alobrson. 
Legislative  Director. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  or  America. 

Juru  17.  1971. 
Hon.  RoBBBT  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  We  understand  that  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  has  reported  out  S.  488. 
the  Church  Moratorium  BlU,  and  S.  432  the 
Salmon  Falls  Division,  Upper  Snake  River 
Project.  F^irther,  that  the  Senate  will  take 
these  up  on  the  floor  next  Tuesday,  June 
22.  We  appreciate  your  request  for  our  com- 
ments. 

EInactment  would  seriously  reduce  chances 
of  favorable  action  on  your  bill  to  establish 
the  Middle  Snake  River  as  a  National  River. 
The  conservation-minded  public  wants  the 
Middle  Snake  protected  and  preserved  for 
its  great  and  unique  scenic,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife  values. 

Your  Intention  to  offer  your  national  river 
biU  as  a  substitute  for  8.  432  makes  plenty 
good  sense. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Pemtold, 
Conservation  Director. 

WtLDUTE  Management  Inbtttdtb. 

Washington,  D.C.  June  It.  1971. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  This  national 
conservation  organization  regards  your  pro- 
posal re.  the  Snake  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  as  a  most  constructive  plan  to 
assure  proper  management  of  the  outstand- 
ing resource,  recreational  and  scenic  values 
involved. 

The  ciurent  problem  of  nitrogen  supeiaat- 
uration  is  evidence  of  too  much  single-pur- 
pose development  of  the  Columbia  River 
System.  Approval  of  your  plan  would  give 
recognition  to  other  important  public  values 
along  a  slgnlflcant,  and  presently  undis- 
turbed, stretch  of  the  river  system. 
Sincoely, 

Daniel  A.  Poole, 

President. 

WASHmoroN  ENviBONMEirTAL  Council, 
^  Seattle,  Wash. 

Senatob  Hbnbt  M.  Jackson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dbar  Senator  Jackson:  The  Directors  of 
the  Waahlngton  Environmental  CouncU  at  a 
meeting  htid  May  8, 1971  voted  to  supjMrt  the 
passage  of  Senate  BlU  717,  "The  HeUs  Can- 
yon-Snake National  River  BUI"  and  lU 
House  companion  bUl  HR  3429.  We  support 
the  concepts  of  the  BlU  which  would  pre- 
serve the  area  In  its  present  form.  The  eco- 
nomic arguments  for  devtiopments  In  the 
area  are  not  adequate  Justlflcatlon  to  destroy 
the  heritage  of  the  canyon,  the  wUdllfe 
habiut  and  the  natural  recreattooal  bene- 
flta  that  now  exist  there. 


We  strongly  urge  that  hearings  be  htid 
and  that  positive  action  be  taken  to  pass  ths 
bUl. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  B.  Bobbbtson.  President. 

Sierra  Club, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  22. 1971. 
Hon.  BoBEBT  W.  Packwood, 
Nev  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Sierra  Club  has  long 
favored  protection  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  as  a  national  river, 
as  embodied  In  the  legialaUon  you  Intro- 
duced. 8.  717. 

As  you  know,  the  Sierra  Club  was  *mr>ng 
the  Interveners  in  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion license  proceeding  in  opposition  to 
granting  a  license  for  dam  construction  In 
this  unique  and  scenic  gorge.  Our  baalc  point 
in  that  case  was  that  the  Hells  Canyon  area 
U  of  greatest  value  to  the  nation  In  tta  pres- 
ent state,  as  a  natural  and  scemc  treasure 
possessing  unusual  recretalonal  facUltiea 
that  cannot  be  dupUcated  elsewhere.  Drown- 
ing this  canyon  country,  whose  lofty  pin- 
nacles form  the  deepest  chasm  in  the  North 
American  continent,  woiUd  be  a  national 
tragedy. 

The  scenic,  recreation,  flah,  wUdlife  and 
wilderness  assets  involved  at  Hells  Canyon, 
part  of  the  timeless  heritage  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans, deserves  better  than  a  brief  moratorium 
on  dam  construction  in  the  area.  There- 
fore, the  Sierra  Club  commends  you  and  the 
co-sponsors  of  the  amendment  proposed  to 
give  immediate  national  river  protection  to 
Hells  Canyon.  The  time  to  save  HeUs  Can- 
yon's terraced  cliffs,  timbered  slopes  and  un- 
tamed waters  is  now— through  adoption  ot 
the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
amendment  you  are  proposing.  With  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

W.  Ll<OTD  TtTI»LrNO, 

Washington  Representative. 

The  Wildkbness  Socittt, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  23, 1971. 
Sen.  RoBKBT  W.  Packwood, 
6327  Neu  Senate  Oglce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C 

I^AR  Senator  Packwood:  We  are  pleased 
to  re^Mnd  to  your  request  concerning  our 
views  regarding  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River  proposal. 

For  many  years  now  The  WUdemess  So- 
ciety in  concert  with  numerous  other  na- 
tional and  local  conservation  organizations, 
has  been  working  dUlgenUy  to  gain  a  pro- 
tecUve  federal  status  for  Bells  Canyon  and 
adjacent  national  foraat  lands.  Otven  the 
extraordinary  quality  of  the  acenlc,  recrea- 
tional and  wUdllTe  characteristics  of  thU 
region,  it  most  definitely  U  in  the  naUonal 
lQt«nBt  to  assure  the  permanence  of  these 
high  qualities  by  esUbllshment  of  the  HeUs 
Canyon-Snake  National  River  as  provided 
in  your  BlU  8.  717. 

0*ven  the  strong,  widespread  national  con- 
cern to  protect  Hells  Canyon  and  adjacent 
lands— buUt  up  progressively  since  1964— 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  legislation  such 
*B  8.  488  to  Impose  a  temporary  moratorium 
(even  though  of  seven  years  duration)  on 
the  construction  of  any  dam  or  other  engi- 
neering works  affecting  Hells  Canyon  U  ap- 
propriate. The  need  now  is  for  the  Congress 
to  reoognlae  the  powerful  citizen  demand  for 
this  national  river  and  to  pass  the  proper 
legislation  as  embodied  In  your  8.  717. 

We  appreciate  deeply  the  vigorous  efforts 
i^lch  you  and  your  associates  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  and  are  wn^Mt^g  to  eetab- 
llah  the  HBUs  Oanyon-Snake  NaUonal  River 
for  the  beneflt  of  aU  Americana. 
Slncartfy, 

8>*WABT  M.  BBANSBOBa. 

Executive  Director. 
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EMVnONMCNTAI.   ACTION, 

Woihington.  DC.  June  18, 1971 
Sen.  RoBnT  Packwood. 
8327  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sbnatoc  Packwood:  Environmental 
Action  endorses  your  amendment  to  S.  488, 
to  establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River. 

A  moratorium  at  this  time,  as  proptoeed  In 
3.  488.  would  merely  give  renewed  hope  to 
those  who  hope  to  dam  the  Snake  River 
long  after  the  Justification  for  such  projects 
has  been  dismissed. 

We  particularly  object  to  the  act  that  no 
hearings  were  held  on  S.  488  this  session 
and  no  public  consideration  has  been  g^ven 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  River. 

We  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
move  to  adopt  your  amendment  to  S.  488. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  In  this   vital 


Sincerely  yours. 

Basbaxa  Bjud, 
Legislative  ZHrector. 

Zno  Pop-oijkTioM  Qaowra, 

WasMngton,  D.C, 
Hon.  RoBXKT  W.  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Sknatob  Packwood:  W«  understand 
you  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  estab- 
lish the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
when  S.  488.  the  Hells  Canyon  moratorium 
bin.  Is  considered  on  the  floor  next  week. 

Zero  Population  Growth  strongly  endorses 
this  amendment. 

The  moratorium  alone  would  merely  post- 
pone the  decision  until  a  time  whien  in- 
crecised  population  growth  has  generated 
Increased  pressure  to  destroy  the  wlldemeas 
qualities  of  the  Snake.  We  believe  that  It  Is 
time  to  move  directly  to  preserve  this  en- 
vironment. Your  amendment  would  give 
the  area  the  protection  and  national  recogni- 
tion It  deaervee. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  Popx. 

National  Audubon  Socixtt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  18,  1971. 
Hon.  RoBxmT  W.  Packwood. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DKAk  SxNATOB  PACKWOOD:  The  NatiODAl 
Audubon  Society  is  pleased  to  respond  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  your  bill 
S.  717  to  establish  the  Hell's  Canyon-Snake 
National  River. 

National  Audubon  has  long  supported  Na- 
tional River  status  for  the  Middle  Snake.  In 
the  January  Issue  of  the  Society's  maga- 
zine, AUDUBON.  Boyd  Norton  commented 
favorably  on  S.  717  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Last  Great  Dam".  It  Is  our  view  as  It 
Is  his  that  we  should  act  now  to  protact 
the  Middle  Snake  «md  Hell's  Canyon.  The 
proposal  for  a  moratorium  on  dam  construc- 
tion to  penult  further  studies,  as  provided 
In  S.  488,  only  delays  facing  up  to  a  deci- 
sion which  has  been  considered  at  all  levels 
of  government  since  1964.  We  congratulate 
you  on  Introducing  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. 

We  appreciate  your  providing  us  with  an 
oiqxrtunlty  to  express  our  opinion  on  this 
matter. 

Chamlms  H.  Callxbon. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  In 
addition,  I  received  statements  from 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  and  from  the 
Governor  of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Tom 
McCall.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcobs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statcmznt  or  Stxwabt  L.  Udaix  on  Hki.ls 
Canton — Snakx  Nation ai.  Rivkb 

I  ajn  one  of  the  many  who  has  altered  his 
value  system  as  a  result  of  the  environmental 
crisis. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  this  Nation 
since  engineers  first  began  studying  damBltes 
on  the  Middle  Snake,  In  Hells  Canyon.  No 
longer  do  we  build  dams  simply  because  they 
EU-e  technically  feasible  or  fit  snugly  Into  the 
outdated  oort-benefit  economic  concepts  of 
yesteryear. 

My  own  position  has  ablfted  drastically 
since  I  once  advocated,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  construction  of  a  Federal  dam 
on  the  Middle  Snake. 

My  successors,  Secretaries  Hlckel  and  Mor- 
ton, have  come  out  for  a  preservation  solu- 
tion for  the  Middle  Snake.  I  applaud  their 
efforts  and  the  position  tcUcen  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Idaho  and  Oregon  who  have  re- 
nounced dams  on  this  stretch  of  the  river 
and  are  seeking  permanent  protection  for 
Hells  Canyon. 

Congress  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to 
decisively  settle  the  fate  of  Hells  Canyon  and 
its  wilderness  setting  by  establishing  the 
HeUs  Canyon -Snake  National  River. 

The  alternative — the  seven-year  mora- 
torium on  FPC  licensing  of  dams  on  the 
Middle  Snake,  as  proposed  in  S.  488 — would 
only  poetpone  a  decision  that  should  be  made 
right  now  without  further  delay. 

The  National  River  proposal  has  bipartisan 
support.  I  believe  It  confirms  the  national 
consensus  of  conservation  that  has  evolved 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  on  this  Issue.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Packwood  intends 
to  offer  the  National  River  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  the  moratorium  bill,  which  was  recently 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

I  hope  envlronment-mlnded  senators  of 
both  parties  will  vote  for  the  Packwood  sub- 
stitute. The  Issues  are  clear :  we  need  to  move 
beyond  the  half-step  moratorium  approach 
to  decisive  action  that  will  give  National 
River  status  and  protection  to  this  magnifi- 
cent gorge  now. 

Statement  by  Tom  McCau.,  Governor  of 
Oregon 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  this  stretch 
of  the  Snake  River  that  remains  free-fiowlng 
through  Hells  Canyon,  should  be  preserved, 
and  I  am  apposed  to  further  dam  construc- 
tion along  the  Snake  River.  The  lUtrogen 
problem  In  this  river  ba«  given  us  great  con- 
cern, and  it  appears  that  any  correction  will 
cost  a  tremendous  tunount  of  money.  Another 
dam  would  merely  multiply  otir  problems.  We 
should  nam  consider  placing  this  river  in  the 
wild  river  category,  and  I  support  Senator 
Packwood's  bill,  S.  717,  which  would  establish 
the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  only 
a  few  days  later,  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  June  25.  1971,  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Cecil 
D.  Andrus.  the  Governor  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Honorable  Dan  Evans,  and  the 
Governor  of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Tom 
McCall,  and  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
John  N.  NassUcas,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Mr.  President, 
this  letter  manifests  their  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  another  dam  on  the 
Snake  River.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


June  26,   1B71. 
Hon.  John  N.  Nassixas, 
Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nassikas:  Since  the  recent  de- 
clfiion  by  Mr.  William  Levy  again  to  rec- 
ommend construction  of  additional  hydro- 
electric dams  on  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of 
the  Middle  Snake  River,  we  have  seriously 
re-examined  our  position  regarding  the  fu- 
ture management  of  the  Middle  Snake. 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  con- 
struction of  additional  dam3  in  Hells  Can- 
yon is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  Northwest,  nor  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  nation.  It  is  time  that  we  reoognlze 
that  Hells  Canyon  is  truly  a  unique  and 
magnificent  national  treasure. 

The  role  of  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
Northwwrt  has  been  vital  in  bringing  a 
high-quality  life  to  the  people  of  this  area. 
However,  by  looking  at  the  predicted  energy 
needs  of  the  Northwest  for  the  next  decade, 
we  note  that  the  pioposed  Hells  Canyon 
danxB  would  provide  for  less  than  a  year  of 
growth.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  in  fact, 
that  If  all  of  the  dams  proposed  on  the  Snake 
River  were  built,  they  would  not  make  a 
significant  dent  In  the  Impending  power 
shortage.  They  would  merely  poetpone  the 
inevitable  day  of  reckoning  when  we  must 
meet  our  power  needs  by  other  than  hydro- 
electric methods. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  claims  of  addi- 
tional recreational  benefits  provided  by  the 
reservoir  deserve  merit.  Certainly,  the  more 
than  100  miles  of  reservoirs  already  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  Hells  Canyon  and  Just  aa 
many  miles  of  navigable  river  downstream 
offer  more  than  enough  recreation  of  the 
type  that  additional  reservoirs  would  pro- 
vide. Considering  the  losses  that  would  oc- 
cur In  terms  of  stream  fishing,  hunting.  Jet- 
boating,  rafting,  backptacking  and  others, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  recreational 
benefits  of  additional  dams  would  be  highly 
negative. 

We  must  also  consider  the  loss  of  fish 
due  to  supersaturation  of  nitrogen  caused 
by  the  existing  dams.  Each  year,  for  cen- 
turies, the  steelhead  and  salmon  have  mi- 
grated up  the  Snake  and  Its  tributaries  to  re- 
produce, and  it  noiw  appears  they  face  virtual 
extinction  because  of  the  nitrogen  problem. 
Additional  dams  In  Hells  Canyon  could  elim- 
inate any  hope  of  saving  this  fishery  re- 
source. 

We  are  at  that  time  in  the  long  history  of 
this  issue  where  we  can  have  a  part  in  pre- 
serving this  national  shrine  for  future  gen- 
erations, or  we  can  have  a  part  in  destroying 
it  for  all  time.  Hells  Canyon  contains  great 
prehistoric  and  historic  value.  The  area  Is 
an  archaeological  treasure.  Unique  combina- 
tions of  plants  and  wildlife  are  found  there. 
Most  of  the  vegetation  zones  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  compressed  into  this  amall  area  be- 
tween tJie  river  and  the  mountain  tops.  And 
yet,  with  all  of  these  Irreplaceable  values.  It 
has  been  in  constant  danger  of  destruction 
year  after  year. 

In  summary,  we  feel  it  is  time  to  seek  pro- 
tection for  Hells  Canyon  and  the  Middle 
Snake  rather  than  development. 

In  this  regard,  we  urge  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  refuse  to  grant  the  license  to 
build  additional  dams  in  the  middle  reach  of 
the  Snake  River. 
Slncertiy, 

ToM  McCall, 

Governor  of  Oregon. 
Dan  EhTANS, 
Oovemor  of  Washington. 
Cecil  D.  Andbub, 
Oovemor  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  I  have 
also  received  numerous  letters  of  sup- 
port for  S.  717  from  fishermen.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricokd  letters  from 
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R.  P.  Van  Gytenbeek,  executive  director 
of  Trout  Unlimited;  Lewis  A.  Bell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Fly  Fisher- 
men; Arthur  Solomon  of  Northwest 
Steelheaders  Council  of  Trout  Unlimited; 
and  Steve  Raymond  of  the  Federation  of 
Fly  Fishermen. 

There  being  no  objectlm,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Trout  Unlimited, 
Denver,  Colo.,  April  26, 1971. 
Senattor  Bob  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
the  continuing  fiow  of  Information  on  your 
efforts  to  save  Hells  Canyon.  Needless  to 
say.  we  greatly  applaude  your  efforts. 

Our  Northwest  Steelheaders  Council,  which 
numbers  some  4500  people  In  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho,  is  working  on  generating 
public  support  for  your  position  and  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  any  other  way  which  you 
deem  necessary. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  I  look  forward 
to  meeting  you  personally  in  the  near  future. 
Until  then,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

R.  P.  Van  Gttenbxek, 

Executive  Director. 

PEDOUTtoN  or  Flt  Flsrermen, 
Everett,  Wash.,  March  31.  1971. 
Re   S.   717   and   H.R.   4249 — ^Hrils   Canyon- 
Snake  National  River  BUI 
Senator  Robert  W.  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sekator  Packwood:  The  writer  rep- 
resents a  federation  of  fishermen  of  some  62 
organizations  spread  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  r^resenting  approximately  14,- 
000  people,  of  which  nimiber  approximately 
25  "c  live  in  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Each  and  all  of  said  ones  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  passage  of  the  Hells  Canyon — 
Snake  National  River  BUI  to  give  legal  status 
to  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
order  to  preserve  the  same  for  its  recrea- 
tional  potential   and   Its  fishery  resource. 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Federation's  mem- 
bers, urgently  request  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  schedule  pub- 
lic field  hearings  on  the  bUl  to  the  end  that 
the  same  may  be  voted  on  by  those  com- 
mittees and  sent  to  the  houses  of  Congress 
for  final  action  in  this  present  session. 

The  Federation  stands  ready  to  do  all  It 
can,  both  within  the  states  mentioned  and  at 
the  Washington,  DC.  level,  to  aid  and  aasist 
the  members  of  Congress  in  the  acquisition 
of  information  and  to  assure  the  expression 
of  public  desire  that  these  bUls  be  i>aased. 

May  I  unequivocaUy  express  the  opinion 
that  the  people  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington do  not  want  to  lose  a  viable  Snake- 
Columbia  River  system  and  the  great  assets 
its  fisheries  and  recreational  potential  rep- 
resent to  the  quality  of  life  in  lU  watershed. 

Although  vested  Interests  make  great  clam- 
or for  the  consumptive  utilization  of  the 
rivers  for  their  particular  purpose,  the  aver- 
age citizen  desires  those  rivers'  preservation 
In  their  present  condition  for  the  aesthetic 
qualities  such  give  to  their  individual  lives. 
Yours  trtily, 

Lewis  A.  Bnx, 

Northwest  St^o-heaoers  Council 

or  Trout  Unlimiixd, 

July  2.1971. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob  :  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
you  had  solicited  trom  Senator  Bible  his 
personal  promise  to  hold  hearings  SeptemJber 
16  and  17  on  your  BUI  S.  717. 
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You  wlU  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  past 
weekend  I  spent  four  days  at  a  NatloDal 
Board  meeting  of  Trout  Unlimited  in  Wagcc- 
wheel  Gap,  Colorado.  It  was  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  National  Board  that  they  wUl 
support  your  Bill. 

Kindest  regards, 

Arthur  Solomon, 

President. 

Federation  or  Flt  Fishermen, 

March  12. 1971. 
Senator  Robebt  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Packwood:  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Fly  Fisher- 
men has  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  Sen- 
ate BlU  717  to  establish  the  Hells  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River. 

The  Executive  Committee  represents  4,000 
individual  members  and  60  member  clubs  In 
20  states.  We  have  asked  our  members  to 
notify  their  own  Congressional  delegations  of 
their  suppcMii  for  S.  717  and  its  companion 
measure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  wish  you  success  in  your  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  win  passage  of  this  law.  I  trust  you 
wUl  let  us  know  If  there  Is  anything  more  we 
can  do  to  ensure  Its  passage. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  Hells  Canyon  and  the 
Snake  River. 

Sincerely, 

Steve  Ratmond. 

Mr,  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  6, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  Ore- 
gon Wildlife  Federation,  signed  by 
George  Reed,  executive  director,  with 
which  he  enclosed  copies  of  resolutions  in 
support  of  S.  717  and  indicating  concern 
over  the  lethal  nitrogen  problem  caused 
by  dams  already  in  place  along  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Snake  Rivers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Reed's  letter  and 
the  attached  resolutions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oregon    Wiloldx    P'ederation, 

Portland.  Oreg.,  June  1,  1971. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  Just  to  keep  you  up 
to  date  on  the  actions  of  one  of  Oregon's  or- 
ganizations regarding  some  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. These  Resolutions  were  acted  upon 
at  our  recent  annual  convention  in  Medford. 
Those  conservationists  assembled  here  from 
ali  areas  of  Oregon  for  this  3  day  meeting 
were  unanimous  in  their  support  of  these 
programs  and  would  like  to  see  them  imple- 
mented and  funded  to  the  end  these  re- 
soturces  can  be  properly  managed  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Resolution  #5.  This  Nitrogen  Supersatura- 
tion problem  needs  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  many  agencies  involved  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  level  and  funds  to  find  the 
answers  and  correct  same. 

Resolution  #6.  We  do  unanimously  support 
your  legislation  to  preserve  this  Snake  River. 

Senator,  we  were  at  Lewlston,  Idaho  when 
the  "Coalition  to  Save  tJie  Snake"  was 
formed  under  leaderAiip  of  Jack  Hemingway 
and  truly  it  was  a  real  feeling  of  satisfaction 
to  see  so  many  people,  representing  so  many 
organlzaitloos,  raUy  behind  a  single  Idea,  a 
single  piece  of  legislation,  to  get  the  job 
done.  After  14  years  at  successful  pressure 
from  several  anaU  groups  Uke  the  Wildlife 
Federation  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
and  the  Steelheaders  and  Izaak  Walftonlans, 
it  has  DOW  bloasomed  Into  a  oonoentzated 
effort  o(  some  3fi  or  40  organizations.  I  cams 


away  with  a  feeling,  no  one  will  take  no 
tot  an  answer,  now.  Everyone  says  yes  we 
wUl  preserve  Mm  Middle  Snake  as  a  WUd 
River.  Right  on.  Senator  Packwood.  now  you 
do  have  a  lot  of  support  here  in  the  North- 
west. 

OonservatlonaUy, 

Georce  Rxxd, 
Executive  Director. 

Resolution   No.   6 — Nitrogen  Supersatura- 
tion IN  Columbia  River 

Whereas  the  continuing  loss  of  both  down- 
stream and  upstream  fish  migrants  in  the 
Columbia  River  is  an  outrage  against  a 
unique  and  precious  pubUc  value  of  the 
Columbia  River,  and 

Whereas  the  high  nitrogen  supersatura- 
tion levels  resvUt  directly  from  Snake  and 
Columbia  River  dam  oonstruction: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  the  Oregon 
Wildlife  Federation  does  hereby  request  that 
the  full  capability  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
address  themselves  to  the  Immediate  and 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  urgent  and  com- 
pelllng  problem. 


Resolution  No.  6 — Snake  River — ""■"» 
Canton  National   Wild  Rivxs 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Wildlife  Federation  is 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  and 

Whereas  the  Middle  Snake  River  Is  our  last 
major  Northwest  river  left  In  a  wild  and 
free  flowing  state,  and  as  such,  is  an  irre- 
placeable resource  of  great  scenic  and  recre- 
ational value;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Packwoodr's  legislation. 
Senate  Bill  717  asks  for  National  WUd  River 
status  for  120  mUes  of  Snake  River  from 
Homestead,  Oregon  downstream  to  Asotin, 
Washington  and  will  preclude  the  biiilding 
of  any  hydro  projects  on  this  stretch  of  the 
Snake, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Oregon 
Wildlife  Federation  in  Convention  assembled 
In  Medford,  Oregon,  June  20, 1971,  Resolution 
^9  supporting  construction  of  High  Moun- 
tain Sheep  Dam  on  the  Snake  River,  passed 
by  Oregon  WUdllfe  Federation  In  Convention 
assembled  in  Bend,  Oregon,  June  12,  1960,  Is 
hereby  rescinded;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  we  hereby  support 
National  WUd  River  designation  for  the 
Middle  Snake  and  will  continually  support 
legislation  to  permanently  conserve  this  por- 
tion of  the  Middle  Snake. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
meeting  In  Lewlston,  Idaho,  to  which  Mr. 
Reed  refers  in  his  letter,  was  a  meeting  to 
form  the  "Coalition  to  Save  the  Snake." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum covering  actions  taken  at  that 
meeting  sent  to  me  by  Dale  Jones,  North- 
west Coordinator  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  an  article  from  the  Sunday, 
June  27,  1971,  Lewlston  Morning  Trib- 
une, which  Mr.  Jones  refers  to  In  his 
memorandum,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entiUed 
•Snake  Preservation  Drive  Slated,"  writ- 
ten by  Jerry  McGinn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FRIENDS  or  THE  Earth, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  2, 1971. 
To  Senator  Packwood. 
From   Dale   Jones,   Northwest    Coordinator, 

FOE. 
Subject  Snake  River — Coalition  to  Save  the 
Snake. 

Attached  is  an  article  from  The  Lewlston 
Tribune  which  covers  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Coalition  to  Save  the  Snake 
which  was  held  on  June  26tb  In  Lewlston, 
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Uabo.  Tb«  Mtlel*  is  aocunt*  umI  oonptote 
M  to  what  happMiMl  %i  the  imwtlni  TIm 
foUowlnc  ■!•  <lM  rwotatloui  pMMd  ■«  th« 
nmtlm. 

1.  n— oi»«d  that  w«  han  pnMnt  fon&  a 
«^«»lltioii  for  Um  pwpoaa  at  prarantlnc  B^y 
furthar  dama  on  tha  Snaka  Btvar  and  ita 
trtbatartaa  firom  tha  «»«■*«  tij  BaUa  Oanyoo 
Dam  for  tha  pxiipoaa  of  "«»»^«"'it'  protactlan 
and  praaerratlon  of  anadromoua  and  nal- 
dant  fltfiartaa,  game,  aoanlc  and  wUdamaai 
raaouroea  In  and  adjacent  to  thaaa  rlTen. 

3.  RaaolTad  to  anpport  and  foatar  pend- 
ing and  futura  litigation  and  laglalatlon  zaa- 
8onahl7  calculated  to  preaeiie  the  8naka 
Blvar  and  ita  trlbutaiiaa  downatream  ttam 
the  exlatlng  Bella  Canyon  Dam  from  fur- 
ther degradation  of  water  quality  and  ex- 
ploitation by  dama. 

3.  Raaolvad  to  aggraaaivaly  aeek  the  apeedy 
enactment  of  Packwood  Bill  8.  717  and  Bay- 
lor BlU  Hit.  4349  and  to  have  field  hearlnga 
bald  thereon  in  the  Pacific  Northweat  aa  w«U 
aa  haarlngi  in  the  Commltteea  of  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affair*  of  both  houaea  by  the 
PaU  of  1971. 

Onraaaa  Oboups  PoaM  Coaution  To  Satx 
Snaxx 
(By  BlU  Ball) 
Three  doaen  organlzatlona  from  through- 
out  the   Northwest   formed   a   ooalluon   at 
I^wlaton  yesterday  to  prevent  "any  further 
dams  on  the  Snake  River  and  Ita  trlbutarlee 
from     the     extstlng     Hella    Canyon    Dam 
down  .  . 

The  75  persons  preeent  at  the  Hotel  Lewla- 
Clark,  representing  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Sierra  Club  to  commercial  salmon 
fishermen,  named  the  new  organlaatlon  the 
Coalition  to  Save  the  Snake. 

They  raised  t3,470  in  cash  and  pledgee  in 
about  10  minutes  and  said  that  waa  merely 
the  beginning  on  a  nationwide  effort  to 
finance  a  drive  to  protect  the  Mkldle  an»iri» 
and  environs  from  further  development. 

The  ddegatea  elected  Jack  Hemingway  of 
Sun  Valley  chairman  of  the  coalition,  and  tiie 
punning  new  leader  declared  their  cause  to 
be  that  of  coping  with  "the  arrogance  of 
power."  Hemingway  la  an  ardent  fly  flaher- 
man,  a  conservationist  and  a  member  of  the 
Idaho  Pish  ft  Oame  Commission.  He  Is  the 
son  of  the  late  writer  Bmeet  Hemingway. 

The  coalition  approved  unanlmovialy  by 
voice  vote  three  reeolutlona  on  Ita  purpoaee. 
Including  one  pledging  members  "to  aggrea- 
slvely  seek  the  speedy  enactment"  of  the  bUI 
sponsored  by  Sen.  Robert  Packwood.  R-Ore.. 
and  Rep.  Jobn  Saylor.  R-Pa.  The  Packwood- 
Saylor  bill  would  create  the  Hella  Canyon- 
Snake  Nattooal  River,  an  i4>proaoh  that 
would  ban  dam  construction  on  the  Middle 
Snake  and  freeze  further  development  of 
much  of  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
river. 

The  reeolutlODa  avoided  any  mButlon  at 
the  bill  CD-sponsored  by  Idaho  Sens.  Len  B. 
Jordan  and  Prank  Oburch  to  declare  a  seven- 
year  moratorium  on  Middle  Snake  River  <tem 
construction.  The  Jordan-Church  bill  would 
afford  no  protection  to  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  stream.  Several  of  the  delegates 
indicated  privately  that  they  oppoee  the 
Jordan-Church  approach  and  do  not  con- 
sider It  adeqfiate.  And  Pete  Benault.  I(ttilK> 
Ptlla.  prealdent  of  the  Bella  Canyon  Prawn  - 
vatlon  Council,  read  a  statement  to  the 
gathering  m  wtUch  he  said  his  organlaatlon 
"cannot  support"  the  moratorlimi  bill. 

The  reaolutlOD  on  the  Packwood-flaylor  bUl 
called  for  baarln«s  In  the  Northweat  and  at 
Wlaahlngton.  DjC.,  "by  the  faU  of  1971." 

TtM  ooaUtton  farmed  Saturday  alao  made 
It  plain  that  a  second  aim.  In  addition  to  pre- 
venting further  dams  on  the  Middle  SiMke 
Is  to  stop  construction  at  Lower  OranMe  Dam 
weat  of  LaaUton. 

The  raaoluttona  approved  Saturday  were 
aooapted  by  the  delegatea  as  lndlvld\iala,  and 
they  were  aakad  to  aeek  formal  endoraement 
by  tlM  organiaKttona  to  wMch  they  b«ong. 


The  near  orgaalaatlon  elected  four  steering 
ootamlttae  »»— "*'^"  in  addition  to  Hentlag- 
way  and  left  two  ataartng  oomialttee  seats 
vacant  with  an  inTltaOon  (or  one  to  be  flUed 
by  a  repraaantallTa  at  Indian  trtbaa  and  an- 
other 1^  a  repraaentattve  of  commercial  In- 
tereets  roiiimwii.UI  fisherman,  eBCuralon 
boat  oparatora  or  similar  ventures. 

Tha  other  four  ateerlng  oonunlttee  mem- 
bers elected  yesterday  are  Larry  Smith.  Spo- 
kane. NorttMreat  Staelheadara:  Pate  Benault 
o<  Idaho  FUla,  presldant  oC  the  HWls  Canyon 
Preaervatton  Council:  Brock  Bvana  of  Seattle, 
a  repreeentattva  ol  the  Sierra  dvlb  and  the 
Pederatton  oi  Weatarn  Outdoor  Clubs,  and 
John  A.  K.  Barker  of  Lewlston.  presldetyt  of 
the  newly  formed  Stfway-Bttterroot  chapter 
of  the  Sierra  01ul>.  Barker,  hotwerer.  said  he 
views  hlmsdf  primarily  as  a  representative 
to  tha  new  orfanlaatlon  of  thoae  who  live 
In  the  back  yard  at  the  natural  feature  the 
coaiHton  bopee  to  aave. 

Hemingway  began  what  amounted  to  the 
keynote  of  the  sesalon  by  reading  a  letter 
from  Idaho  Oov.  Cecil  D.  Andrus  and  Oregon 
Oov.  Tom  McOaU  to  the  Pederal  Power  Com- 
mtsaton  apposing  additional  danu  In  Hells 
Canyon.  The  \mo  governors  said  that  addi- 
tional dams  on  that  atratcta  of  the  river 
would  not  be  "tax  the  beat  Intereat  of  the 
people  ot  the  Northweet  nor  in  the  beat  in- 
tereats  of  the  people  of  the  nadloo."  They 
said  that  "recreatlonally,  the  benefits  of  ad- 
ditional dams  would  be  highly  negative,"  and 
the  dams  could  eliminate  "any  hope"  of  aav- 
iDg  fiah  runs. 

Hemingway  said  Waahliigton  Oov.  Dan 
Evans  ia  also  expected  to  sign  the  statement 
on  his  return  to  the  state  this  weekend.  He 
termed  the  letter  "our  birthday  present." 

Hemingway  said  that  the  individual  orga- 
nisations oppoalng  Middle  Snake  dams  have 
gone  their  own  way  "and  put  our  own  par- 
ticular needs  In  the  forefront"  until  now.  He 
called  for  "one  unXed  front." 

Lewis  A.  Bell,  Kverett,  Wash.,  president  of 
the  Pederation  of  Ply  Plahermen  and  presid- 
ing ofllcer  at  the  fcxmatlon  meeting  of  the 
coalition,  declared  this  "a  moment  in  time 
when  we  may  have  a  common  Intereat.  In 
the  past  we  have  contended  against  each 
other  for  the  furtherance  of  our  own  special 
Interests.  But  there  mist  come  a  time  when 
we  have  a  common  interest — a  unity.  I  think 
that  time  has  come."  Bell  termed  the  new 
organiaatlon  "a  ooalttlon  of  diverse  groupe 
who  have  one  common  interest  in  saving 
the  Snake.  .  .  .  The  commercial  fishermen 
and  the  sport  fiahermen  can  continue  to 
fight  over  who  gets  the  fiah — after  they're 
saved."  BM  said. 

He  said  there  Is  "reason  to  believe  that 
men  like  Blng  Croeby,  Burl  Ives  and  Arthur 
Oodf rey  fed  strongly  enough  about  thia  river 
to  lend  themaelvee  to  a  fund  raising  drive." 
At  one  point  Hemingway  appeared 
to  be  referring  to  the  choice  between  the 
Packwood-fiaylor  legislation  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Jordan-Church  bill  on  the  other 
when  he  UAA  the  delegatea  that  "we  must 
support  all  legislation  which  will  help  our 
cause,  but  concentrate  on  the  beat  and 
strongeat  legislation.  .  .  .  We  must  not  allow 
ouradves  to  be  lulled  Into  complacency  by 
legislation  which,  though  It  would  be 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  would  be  only 
temporary." 

Henault  sketched  the  history  of  the 
Packwood-Saylor  bUl  with  intermittent  erttl- 
cism  of  the  Jordan-Church  bill. 

"The  way  we've  bOMi  going,"  HCnault  said, 
"we've  been  loalng  all  the  batUes  to  save  the 
Snake.  .  .  .  The  way  we've  been  doing  things 
}ust  haant  worked,  so  we've  got  to  get 
togetho-." 

He  aald  the  Packwood-Saylor  national  rlTar 
bin  would  "freeaa  the  status  quo.  ...  No 
other  piece  of  legislation  would  do  this."  He 
said  a  national  park  would  prevent  hunting 
"and  probably  take  out  the  )et  boats."  but 
the  national  river  Mil  would  permit  both 
usee  of  the  area.  "The  only  people  w«  would 
hurt  are  thoae  wtio  would  exploit  the  river 


for  monetary  gain."  Ha  Uatad  dam  buUdeia. 
Ituoberlng  opsratlona  and  mining  in  th«t 
category. 

Be  aald  a  wild  river  designation  would  pro- 
tact  tha  Middle  Snake  for  only  a  abort  dis- 
tance on  either  side,  whereas  tha  national 
river  bill  would  protect  thmissnds  cf  acres 
on  either  side. 

Ha  said  Paokwood  haa  been  "working  fe- 
verishly" to  win  approval  of  his  blU.  Xazller 
this  month  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
reported  the  Jordan-Churoh  bill  to  the  floor. 
Be  said  at  that  point  Packwood  indicated 
he  wotild  try  to  substitute  his  bill  for  the 
Jordan-Church  measure. 

Benault  said  that  move  was  necessary  be- 
cause "the  Senate  gave  us  no  indication  that 
it  even  knew  the  Packwood-Saylor  bill  ex- 
isted." He  suggested  that  Churoh  and 
Jordan  had  stymied  the  bill's  progrees.  He- 
nault deecrlbed  Jordan's  position  as  want- 
ing a  reclamation  dam  on  the  stream  and 
Church's  as  wanting  conservation. 

Benault  said  a  "fl^t  broke  out"  and  Pack- 
wood  obtained  32  co-sponsors  of  his  meas- 
ure, including  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of 
Mlnneaoto  and  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  of 
Arizona. 

Toward  the  middle  of  this  paat  week,  He- 
nault aald.  Church  and  Jordan  began  mar- 
shaling their  foroea,  "and  by  Thursday  it 
became  evident  Senator  Packwood's  amend- 
ment (to  substitute  his  bill  for  the  mora- 
toriiun)  oouldnX  succeed  ...  So  on  Pn(tay, 
Senator  Packwood  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  .  .  ."  because.  Benault  aald,  he 
bad  won  a  promise  of  hearing  on  the 
HMaaure. 

Henault  added  "we  have  a  promise  from 
Senator  Churoh  that,  if  the  moratorium 
hasnt  gone  any  place  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  will  reconsider  his  position." 

Henault  said  Packwood  "has  won  a  very 
major  victory  on  our  behalf  .  .  .  And  he 
needs  our  support  more  than  ever,  because 
he's  in  a  very  controversial  spot  back  there," 
The  Idaho  Fklls  man  said.  "I  don't  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  oppose  the  mora- 
torium. If  it  passes.  It  might  not  hurt  the 
national  river  bUl.  .  .  .  But  It  lant  going  to 
help  us  either.  .  .  .  Certainly  U  it  delays  the 
national  river  bill  It  wiU  hurt  us." 

Thirty-eight  groupe  registered  for  the 
Saturday  session.  Vottsg  was  by  voice  vote 
so  there  waa  no  record  as  to  which  were  par- 
ticipants and  which  were  attending  as 
tAservers. 

However,  thoae  who  registered  for  tiie 
meeting  were  the  confederated  tribes  of  the 
UmaMUa  Reserv»tlao,  the  Yakima  Indian 
Nation,  the  Lewiaton-ClarkstDn  chapter  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  8t>okane  chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  ^>okane  Mountaineers,  Montana 
Sierra  Club,  Pederatloa  of  Western  Outdoor 
Clubs,  Prlends  of  the  Berth.  Audubon  Society, 
Oregon  WUdUfe  Pederation,  National  Wild- 
life Pedenitlon,  Mbntana  Wildlife  PederatioD, 
Powder  River  Sportsmen,  Hells  Canyon  Pres- 
ervation Council,  Waahlngton  State  Sports- 
mens  Council,  Oregon  Plih  ft  Oame  Commis- 
sion, Idaho  Environmental  Council.  OroflDo 
Cbamlier  of  Cocuneroe.  Bumble  Bee  Sea- 
foo<k.  Idaho  Outfitters  ft  Ouldes  Board. 
Olarkston  Cbamloer  of  Commerce,  Oregon 
Environmental  Ooundl.  Clataop  Environ- 
mental Council,  Wa^ington  Department  of 
Ecology,  va.  Foreat  Service,  Wlaahlngton  De- 
partment cf  Plshertes,  PederaUon  of  Ply 
Plstiermen,  Trout  Unlimited.  Washington 
Plyflahlng  Club.  MoKenzle  Plyioshers,  Lewis- 
Clark  Normal  School  student  body,  Clear- 
water Ply  Casters,  Salmon  ft  Tuna  Packers 
Aasn.,  Oregon  Department  of  Oame,  Idaho 
Wildlife  Vedeivtlon  and  the  Qreater  Lewis- 
ton  GtaamlMr  of  Oommeroe. 


Skakx  PacaaavATioN  Daivx  Slatsd 

(By  Jerry  MoOlnn) 

LawxaroK,  maao. — Conservatlonlat  groupe 

boaatlng  more  broad  support  than  those  who 

pirt  the  United  SUtes  out  of  the  supereonlc 

transport  buslnaBs  will  launch  a  campaign 
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June  36  to  save  the  romalning  free-flowing 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  from  danw. 

Nearly  30  dams  impoimd  the  flow  of  the 
Snake  and  ita  tributaries  in  a  thousand-mile 
staircase  of  alackwater  reservoirs  that  for 
some  reaaon  not  really  explained,  cannot  sup- 
port fish  life  In  nxunbers  equal  to  before  dam 
construction  and  discourages  wildlife  around 
them. 

To  be  known  as  the  "Coalition  to  Save  the 
Snake,"  its  champion  In  Congress  will  be  Sen. 
Robert  Packwood.  R-Ore.,  who  has  entered 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  make  the  undammed 
portion  of  the  Snake,  the  Hells  Canyon  area 
about  86  miles  in  length,  a  national  wild 
river. 

Supporting  Packwood  wiU  be  the  Coalition, 
oomprlsiog  an  estimated  300  organisations 
nationwide  headed  by  Trout  Unlimited,  the 
Sierra  Club  and  reaching  to  local  sportsmen's 
groups,  historical  societies  and  chambers  of 
commerce. 

The  group  also  has  the  vocal  support  of 
former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  and 
hopes  to  enlist  former  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Secretary  John  Gardner's  Conunon 
Cause  group  and  link  up  with  Northern  Cali- 
fornia's Committee  of  Two  JiUllon. 

Hlckel  told  an  audience  In  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
on  April  34:  "All  dam  construction  should 
be  halted  on  the  Snake  River.  There  are  areas 
where  the  value  la  greater  than  Just  the  com- 
mercial value,  and  I  think  the  Snake  River 
Is  one  of  thoee  areas." 

Heading  up  the  lobby  group  will  be  Jack 
Hemingway,  a  recent  appointee  to  the  Idaho 
Plsb  and  Oame  Commission,  and  perhaps 
better  known  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
novelist,  Ernest  Hemingway.  Coalition  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  where 
Hemingway  Uvea. 

The  rallying  point  for  the  groi^>  is  the 
words  expressed  in  1967  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  when  It  rescinded  a  license  to 
construct  the  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  in 
the  untamed  stretch  along  the  Idaho-Oregon 
border. 

The  supreme  court  asked,  "aren't  there 
other  criteria  than  economics  (the  need  for 
more  power,  in  this  case)  for  determining 
the  fate  of  wild  land  not  speciflcaUy  oro- 
tected?" 

A  coalition  of  private  and  public  power 
concerns  has  applied  for  a  lloense  to  put  a 
dam  across  the  canyon  at  any  of  five  sltee 
along  the  river. 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  examiner  re- 
cently recommended  that  a  dam  be  con- 
structed at  the  Low  Mountain  Sheep  site 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Salmon 
rivers.  The  recommendation  also  contained 
a  provision  which  said  that  construction 
should  not  begin  until  September  1974. 

The  PPC  U  expected  to  make  a  binding 
ruling  on  the  recommendation  sometime  in 
October. 

To  thoee  who  wish  to  preserve  it.  Halls 
Canyon  is  more  than  a  mere  statistic  or  freak 
of  geology.  Compressed  within  It,  from  the 
alpine  timdra  of  the  Seven  Devils  Mountains 
to  the  desert  environment  at  river  level,  are 
all  the  life  zones  of  North  America. 

In  wildlife  alone,  the  canyon  possesses  an 
amazing  variety  and  quantity — elk,  deer, 
black  bear,  otter,  mink,  raccoon,  bobcat, 
cougar  and  coyote— to  name  Just  the  major 
ones. 

Some  160  ^lecles  of  birds  are  fotmd  in  the 
canyon,  though  the  precise  number  doeent 
seem  to  be  known.  Canada  geese  and  other 
waterfowl  neet  along  the  river  In  many  places 
and  even  wild  turkeys  are  seen. 

Twenty  five  species  of  fish  Inhabit  this 
section  of  the  Snake,  including  steelhead  and 
Chinook  salmon.  And  this  Is  one  of  the  last 
strongholds  of  the  ancient  white  sturgeon, 
which  thrives  only  in  swift  fiowlng  water. 

Hells  Canyon  ia  nearly  8,000  feet  in  total 
depth — 6,600  feet  at  one  point  from  rim  to 
nvtr.  It  has  been  said  you  can  take  the  entire 
Tetcn  range,  ita  length,  breadth  and  height, 


and  drop  into  this  gorge— and  still  have  room 
to  spare. 

Besidee  the  campcUgn  for  popular  appeal, 
the  Coalition  Is  going  after  congressmen  for 
commitments.  First  and  foremost  on  the  lists 
are  Sens.  Frank  Church  and  Len  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  both  members  of  the  powerful  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conmilttee, 
chaired  by  another  Coalition  target,  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  D-Wash. 

Churoh  and  Jorxlan  have  {Hoposed  a  mora- 
torlimi on  dam  building  to  provide  time  for 
additional  studies. 

"We  don't  need  a  moratorium,"  Packwood 
said.  "We  need  to  start  with  the  premise 
that  no  more  dams  should  be  constructed 
and  then  work  from  then." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  these 
letters  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  conservationists, 
sports  and  commercial  fishermen,  and 
Indians,  as  well  as  other  nonallned  Amer- 
icans across  the  Nation  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  dam  should  be 
built  on  the  Snake  is  no  longer  the  prime 
point  of  contention.  The  primary  issue 
is.  When  do  we  move  to  preserve  Hells 
Canyon  and  the  Middle  Snake  River  with 
its  tributaries  for  all  time? 

A  number  of  plans  have  been  advanced 
to  use  the  water  of  the  Snake  River  and 
its  tributaries.  But,  in  my  opinion,  in 
each  case,  the  liabilities  far  outweigh  the 
benefits. 

Many  of  these  liabilities  may  not  even 
be  evident  at  this  time,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  lethsJ  nitrogen  problem  resulting 
from  the  dams  constructed  years  ago. 
But  it  will  not  be  dlflQcult  for  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  21st  century  to  assess  the 
value  of  this  majestic  wilderness  area  set 
aside  for  their  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

The  crucial  point  is  that  we  can  pro- 
vide power  from  a  hydro  dam  for  only  a 
limited  number  of  people  on  an  extremely 
limited  basis.  And  we  can  irrigate  only  a 
limited  number  of  acres  of  land,  while 
at  the  same  time  putting  more  land  into 
soil  bank  programs  because  they  are 
over-producing.  But  the  price  for  this  is 
the  complete  destruction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  the  North 
American  continent.  I  don't  believe  that 
the  cost  equals  the  residual  benefits  to  be 
derived.  And,  as  the  population  grows, 
and  less  and  less  peace  and  tranquility 
are  avsdlable  and  to  fewer  people,  as  our 
Nation  becomes  covered  with  technolog- 
ical and  industrial  monstrosities,  all  our 
chlldren  and  grandchildren  will  be  left 
with  is  the  cherished  memory  of  what 
might  have  been. 

This  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  a 
decision  that  will  preserve  this  majestic 
area  for  generations  yet  unborn — or  a 
decision  that  will  affect  only  a  few  thou- 
sand people  in  a  limited  area  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  May  we  have  the  courage 
to  honor  our  commitment  to  the  future 
and  to  make  the  right  decision. 

Back  many  years  ago,  a  distinguished 

French  marshal.  Marshal  Lyautey,  asked 

his  gardener  to  plant  a  tree,  and  the 

gardener  said: 

Well,  this  won't  fiower  for  a  hundred  years. 

And  the  Marshal  said: 
In  that  case,  plant  it  now. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  conserva- 
tion: It  will  not  come  about  today,  but 
we  ought  to  get  started  today,  if  it  is  ever 
going  to  come. 


REMARKS  OF  NAJEEB  E.  HALABY, 
CONCERNING  TODAY'S  YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  all  too  often 
the  young  people  of  today  are  categorized 
as  "radical."  "activist."  or  just  "inex- 
perienced "  It  was  refreshing  to  hear  the 
leader  of  a  major  US.  corporation  ex- 
press concern  for  today's  youth  and  out- 
line his  hopes  for  utilizing  and  channel- 
ing their  talents.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  summarizing  the  remarks  of  Najeeb 
E.  Halaby,  president  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  made  before  the  Ameri- 
can Club  of  Paris,  June  3.  1971. 

Mr.  Halaby  referred  to  the  young  peo- 
ple the  world  over  as  the  articulate 
spokesmen  of  social  goals  for  our  society, 
who  fight  against  the  impersonal  char- 
acter of  our  universities,  our  corpora- 
tions and  our  Government.  They  are 
leaders  in  the  ecological  movement  and 
in  the  consumerism  campaign.  However, 
Halaby  said  the  new  generation  unfor- 
tunately contains  its  own  set  of  contra- 
dictions. On  the  one  hand  they  tell  us 
they  do  not  want  to  get  caught  up  in 
the  daily  rat  race  of  a  job  which  helps 
to  expand  the  GNP.  Yet,  they  ask  us  to  do 
more  to  build  housing  for  the  poor,  up- 
grsule  our  schools,  provide  health  care  for 
all  and  a  host  of  other  worthy  goals. 
Halaby  said: 

I  think-  all  of  their  generous  and  decent 
Instincts  need  to  be  channeled  Into  serving 
society  and  not  Just  their  own  whims — be- 
cause the  community  of  man  does  have  a 
claim  on  every  member. 

He  pointed  out  that  Pan  Am,  like  a 
great  many  companies  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  has  expended  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  effort  trying  to  reach  and  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  young.  Pan 
Am  conducted  a  series  of  seminars  to  ex- 
plore their  attitudes,  ambitions  and  mo- 
tivations. These  studies  and  surveys  have 
already  changed  Pan  Am's  marketing  ap- 
proach. Their  approach  to  international 
travel  is  far  different  from  their  parents. 
They  are  anxious  to  meet  new  pe(H>le,  to 
listen,  to  leam  and  to  understand  cul- 
tures other  than  their  own.  A  recent 
Stanford  Institute  research  study  re- 
vealed that  the  young  place  high  value 
on  such  Intangibles  as  self-expression 
and  individualism.  They  determine  their 
status  among  their  peers  not  by  what 
they  have,  but  by  what  they  are. 

Young  people  seem  to  prefer  spending 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  fimds  available 
to  them  on  travel,  recreational  equip- 
ment and  the  arts — the  things  that  help 
them  develop  as  individuals  instead  of 
impressing  the  neighbors.  There  is,  more- 
over, strong  evidence  that  the  young  will 
not  abandon  these  preferences  as  they 
mature. 

Halaby  feels  airlines  ought  to  be  doing 
a  better  job  of  helping  young  people  get 
out  and  see  the  world.  He  stated : 

Our  government  has  not  served  the  air- 
lines or  their  passengers  well,  as  they  foster 
excessive  and  wasteful  competition  of  the 
Atlantic.  Pan  Am  has  proposed  that  we  turn 
this  excess  capacity  to  the  benefit  of  young 
people,  by  again  propoalng  a  Touth  Pare  of 
•99  from  the  Bast  Coast  of  the  United  States 
to  any  city  in  Western  Eurcqw. 

Beyond  what  business  can  do,  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  In  which  the  yoxmger  gen- 
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Into  a  man  m— nlitgfta  ttoA  prodoetlv*  aOl- 
•oe*.  TIM  Mm  oC  ft  Matkxua  Towth  SwIm 
Corps  baa  baan  aufsaatad  la  tlia  VA.  and 


Halabjr  would  like  to  sm  the  creation 
of  •  brcMd  public  Mrvioe  prasmn.  mlnn- 
Ury  but  apooflOTBd  by  the  OorcnuiMnt. 
which  would  offer  young  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  eerre  In  many  areaa  of 
compeUlnc  needs,  edocatlanal  tutorlnc. 
environmental  preeenrattani.  prison 
woric  family  plannlnt.  health  care,  re- 
haMUtatlfln  of  dellnqoents.  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  procram  would  give  young  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  being  needed,  irtilch  would 
alleviate  some  of  their  feeling  of  aliena- 
tion. 

Halaby  concluded  his  address  with  the 
following  thoughts : 

We  Bi«  haonmtm  nan  and  mon  a  gloiMa 
oommunlty— In  tba  probtanH  wa  itomn,  wttb 
tba  yooth  praMam  flfurlng  promlnaatty 
among  ttiam;  In  tba  ovarlap  of  our  eoMuna; 
In  tba  rllmamliialluu  of  tatibaolofy  and  ow- 
talnly  In  tba  Iim  laaalinlj  molttnatloiml  na- 
tura  ot  bualnaaa  In  tbla  aupanocUc  wotld.  Wa 
wlU  naad  paopla  vbo  can  ynhi  In  nkon  tban 
ana  ooontiT  and  find  a  good  raoaptton  wh«- 
arar  tbay  go.  Only  yontb  baa  tba  ttma  to 
pr^ara  for  tbla  aort  at  ebaUanga.  X<at  tbacn 
atart  «o  aaa  tba  world  nov  and  ooaaMarlww 
tbay  might  airva  It. 


Because  ot  lU  length.  I  have  not  of- 
fered Ifr.  Halaby's  speech  m  full,  but  I  do 
rwmmmwMi  It  for  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested. 


DISCIFIiBB  OP  NBOATIVISli 

Mr.  FAmON.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  a 
small  bat  vocal  element  In  America  de- 
termined to  heap  soom  on  their  own  Na- 
tion and  Its  acwwipHshments.  One  of 
the  great  tragedies  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  young  people  seem  to  be  listening 
to  these  dlsdides  of  negativism. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  every  young 
person  had  the  chance  to  hear  or  read  a 
commencement  ■iWrnss  given  2  yean  ago 
at  Pennsylvania  State  Unlvnslty. 

One  of  Arlaona's  outstanding  publish- 
ers. Tom  B.  Anderson,  rmrlnted  the  ad- 
dress in  the  Jane  94,  lf7l.  issue  of  his 
Arlsona  Record  newqpaper,  which  serves 
Globe,  Arts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  m>an«t»MHw  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Anderson's  oohunn  be 
printed  m  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Racoaa, 
asfoUows: 

Bas«  oir  Wb«t  Two  ft«v»us 
Kavs  Wauuuir 


(By  Ton  K.  AadanoB) 
Wltb  moat  gradoattan  (or  eomaMBoaaiant) 
caraiiMailaa  Jnat  fwnplatad  for  tba  yaar  and 
wltb  many  gndnataa  — *— ""ig  on  tlMlr  fn- 
turaa.  I  tblnk  tha  foUowtag  addnm  by  Dr. 
ttte  A.  Waikar.  priiiaiin  of  ma  PaaiMyl- 
TanU  Stata  Unlnnlty  wUl  ba  tbovght  ptx>- 
Toklag.  It  waa  daUvacad  Bapi.  11.  IMS  to  tba 
mambara  at  tha  Fwm  Stata  gradnatlng  dma. 
It  la.  parhapa.  tlmalUr  today  than  It 


0*  tha  gradnatlag 

eUMB  and  thoaa  who  got  advanoad  dMiaaa. 
Lat  ma  aitaod  to  aaA  of  yoa  my  pacsooal 
oongratnlatlona  and  thoaa  at  tha  antlza  Ual- 
^mmXf  on  tha  dagraa  you  hava  aanad  today. 
Thia  ewanony  marks  tba  eomplathm  of  an 
Important  phaaa  at  yoor  Ufa.  It  la  an  ooca- 
rion  In  which  all  who  know  you  can  iban  In 
your  aanaa  at  pcMa  and  aoooaplWaMBt.  Bat 


,  tn  year  aeoompllah- 
it  tban  tha  oldv  gsnaratton.  Bat  I  am 
not  going  to  taU  that  oMar  ganaratlon  bow 
bright  you  ara.  Bar  am  I  going  to  aay  wa 

bava  mada  a  mam  of  tblagi  and  you tha 

youngar  oaaa— ara  tha  hopa  at  »»*«»»*««m 

I  would  Uks  to  rt*araa  that  jaiiLiMa  Wat 
vt  you  of  tha  gmduattag  daaa  win  look  ow 
into  tha  hlaacbars  to  yoor  laft  or  right,  I 
wUl  nlntroducs  yon  to  laprmsntaUias  at 
•oma  o(  tha  moat  nmaikabla  paopla  avar  to 
walk  tha  aarth.  Paopla  yoa  might  want  to 
thank  on  tbla  gradnatlon  day.  Thasa  ara 
paopla  yoa  alraady  know— your  paranta  and 
gran^aranta.  And.  U  you  will  baar  wltb  ma 
for  flva  mlautaa.  I  think  you  wUl  agiaa  that 
a  rwnarkabla  paopla  thay  ara  indaad.  Lat  ma 
toU  you  about  than. 

Hot  kmg  ago  an  adoeator  from  Korthwaat- 
era  TTnlvaralty  by  tha  name  at  Dwgau  Brmna, 
a  radio  parfonaar  known  to  your  paranta,  got 
togethar  aoma  facta  about  thaae  two  gaaara- 
tloB*— yoor  paranta  and  grandparanta.  rd 
Uka  to  abara  aoma  ot  tha  facU  with  you. 

Thaaa — your  paranta  and  graadparante — 
ara  tha  paopla  who  within  Jwt  flvadaoadi^— 
isia-isee  hara  by  thatr  work  Inersaaad 
your  Ufa  eipaetaney  by  approalmataly  60 
per  cent— ^who  while  sotting  tha  working  day 
by  a  third,  have  more  tban  doubled  tha  per 
capita  output. 

Theae  ara  the  people  who  have  given  you 
a  healthier  world  than  thay  found.  And  be- 
cause of  tbla  you  no  loager  have  to  fear 
epidemlce  of  typhua.  diphtheria,  wnaUpaa. 
■oarlat  ferar,  maaalae  or  miTt«p«  that  thay 
knew  In  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded  poUo 
U  no  kmgar  a  madlcal  taetor.  while  TB  U 
almost  onhaard  or. 

Let  me  rMnind  you  that  thaae  remarkable 
people  Uvad  through  hletorra  greateet  de- 
praeaton.  Many  of  theee  people  know  what 
It  U  to  be  poor,  what  It  la  to  be  hungry  and 
cold.  And  baoanee  of  this,  they  determined 
that  It  would  not  happen  to  yoa.  that  you 
would  have  a  better  life,  you  would  have 
food  to  eat.  milk  to  drink.  Tltamlna  to  nour- 
ish you.  a  warm  botae.  better  ertvoffli  and 
greater  cpportunltiee  to  auceaed  tban  they 


kuee  thay  gave  you  the  beet,  you  are 
the  talleat.  bealthieet.  brightest,  and  prob- 
ably tha  beat  looking  ganaratlan  to  inhabit 
the  land. 

And  beeauee  they  ware  amterlallatle.  you 
wlU  work  fewer  bouza.  laara  more,  have  mora 
Maura  time,  travel  to  more  dlstaat  plaoee. 
and  have  mora  of  a  chanea  to  foUow  your 
life's  anAltian. 

Theee  are  alao  tba  people  who  fought 
man's  grliUeat  war.  They  are  the  people  who 
defeated  the  tyranny  of  HlUer,  and  who 
whan  It  waa  aU  over,  bad  the  — ^t'ttUt' 
to  spend  Mmana  of  doUara  to  help  their  for- 
mer — "»"*f  rebuild  their  hnmelemli  And 
theee  are  the  people  who  bad  the  eenaa  to 
begin  the  TTnited  Katlom. 

It  waa  repreaantaUvae  of  thaae  two  gen- 
eratlans.  who  through  tha  hlgbeat  court  of 
the  land,  ftnight  racial  dlacrtmlmtfcm  at 
every  turn  to  begto  a  new  ara  in  dvU  rl|pita. 

T^ey  bollt  thoaeaada  of  high  aehoeU. 
trained  aad  hired  tena  of  thonaaada  of  bat- 
ter teachars,  aad  at  the  aame  time  made 
higher  eduoatlan  a  vary  real  poealblUty  for 
mllimna  of  youa^ters — where  once  it  waa 
only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  etart— althoi^  a  lato 
one— la  heallag  the  ecara  of  the  earth  aad 
in  flgbttag  poUutloa  aad  tha  deatruotlon  of 
ow  natural  environment.  They  eet  mto  mo- 
tion new  laws  glTlng  oonsarvatian  nsw 
meaning,  and  setting  aalda  land  for  you  and 
your  ebttdran  to  enjoy  for  generatlona  to 


They  alao  bold  tba  dubious  record  for 
paying  tana— although  you  '*1U  probably  ex- 
ceed them  in  thie. 

While  they  have  done  aU  theee  thii^a. 
tbay  have  had  aoma  fauurae.  They  have  not 
yet  found  an  altamatlTe  for  war,  nor  for 
racial  hatred.  Fwhapa  you,  the  — *"»'~i-  of 


thie  graduattag  daes.  wUl  perfect  the  eodal 
mechanfna  by  which  all  men  may  follow 
their  ambltiona  without  the  threat  of  force — 
eo  that  tba  earth  will  no  longer  need  poUce 
to  enforce  the  laws,  nor  armiea  to  prevent 
eome  men  from  trsepeaiing  against  others. 
But  they — thoee  generatlona — made  more 
progism  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  tban 
In  any  prerious  era.  and  dont  you  forget  it. 
And,  if  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progrsH  in  aa  many  areaa  aa  thaae  two  gen- 
eratlona have,  you  should  be  able  to  eolre 
a  good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  lUs. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  of 
theee  two  gaiMrationa,  that  you  find  the 
answers  to  many  of  theee  problems  that 
plague  iwMwwwH 

But  it  wont  be  easy.  And  you  wont  do  It 
by  nagatlva  thoughts,  nor  by  tearing  down 
or  belittling.  Tou  may  aad  can  do  it  by  bard 
work.  bnmlUty.  hope  and  faith  in  mankind. 
Try  it. 

Ooodby  and  good  luck  to  aU  of  you. 

That  waa  the  meeaage  and  I  cannot  think 
of  a  slngls  thli«  I  worUd  like  to  add  to  it. 


REMARKS  OP  MAYOR  RICHARD  J. 
DALE7  TO  THE  UJB.  CONFERENCE 
OF  MAYORS  ANNUAL  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago  spoke  with 
knowledge  and  commitment  about  the 
protdcms  uf  the  cities  and  possible  ac- 
tions that  our  national  and  local  govern- 
ments can  take  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems. The  mayor  noted  that: 

AU  of  ua  had  batter  become  mvolved  in 
the  solotiaBs  to  the  Uls  of  the  dty  because 
In  thie  urbanised  eodety,  we  all  are  part  of 
total  aooncsnlr  and  social  system  ragardleaB 
of  poUtleal,  gacgrajMile,  aad  census 
clsssmeatiops. 

Mayor  Daley  sakl  that: 

Problsms  of  welfare,  heaKb,  crime,  educa- 
tion, bousing,  employment,  environmental 
control,  and  transpcrtartion  are  not  oonflned 
just  to  the  dtlee,  but  are  Increasingly  affect- 
ing saborban  aad  rural  areas  aa  waU. 


The  mayor  called  for  a  "bipartisan  na- 
tional urban  poUey"  that  would  provide 
the  dtles  with  "massive  Infusion  of  re- 
sources In  large  blocks,  with  assurance 
that  these  resources  will  continue;  for  at 
least  the  rest  of  this  century." 

It  was  my  privllsge  to  give  the  keynote 
speech  at  this  conference,  and  I  want  to 
make  It  wry  dear  that  I  also  join  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  and  his  fellow  mayors 
in  their  call  for  a  national  urban  policy. 

I  ask  rnianlmons  consent  that  Mayor 
Daley^  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Rsooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcooas, 
as  follows: 

Asaaam  sr  Matob  Birwsa  J.  Dust 

Acknowledge:  Bishop  Howard;  Baverend 
Bright;  Iteyor  Thta;  Mayor  Uadeay;  Distin- 
guished DaUgatee  to  tbla  Oonferenoe;  raUow 
Mayors:  Ladlaa  and  Oentlemen: 

Since  tte  first  annual  meeting  S8  years  ago, 
this  eonf  arenos  baa  been  an  Important  evea* 
becauae  it  footiaee  national  attantkm  on  tha 
city's  vlawpotnt  aa  aapraaasd  by  tha  mayora 
and  other  local  nilfcials.  But  axva  than  ever 
before,  the  Importance  of  tbla  meeting  U  not 
limited  to  the  dtlee.  Hie  Issuss  we  are  dis- 
cussing involve  directly  every  dtlaen  no 
matter  where  he  Uvea 

Thoee  who  think  dty  llmlte  are  walla  or 
real  barrtara  are  daiodlng  ttaamsalvea,  for  thay 
only  live  in  the  outer  dty.  In  this  urbanlasd 
soetaty  wa  aU  are  part  of  total  ewmntntc  aad 
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•odal   system   regardlees   of   pdltlcal,    geo- 
graphic and  census  daaslflcatlona. 

Problems  of  welfare,  health,  crime,  educa- 
tion, bousing,  employment,  envlranmentsl 
control,  and  transportation  are  not  oonflned 
Just  to  the  cities,  but  are  increasingly  affect- 
ing suburban  and  rural  areaa  as  well. 

HistorlcaUy  the  dty  was  the  place  where 
the  nawoomer  waa  welcomed  and  where  be 
found  (q>partunlty  for  himself,  his  fsmUy 
and  his  children.  The  clUee  were  the  place 
where  the  immigrants  had  the  c^portunity 
to  move  up  economically  ohd  socially. 

It  was  only  natural  that  this  process — this 
upward  movement — took  place  in  the  city 
becauae  the  essentlil  truth  is  that  clttes 
were — and  m  my  (pinion  they  remain — the 
primary  economic  bulwark  of  the  nation — 
the  fooal  point  of  its  social  and  cultural  ac- 
Uvltlea. 

The  role  of  the  central  dty  today  Is  the 
same,  l^e  central  dty  miut  be  the  Innova- 
tor and  it  must  still  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  poor  of  today— who  for  the  moet  pert 
do  not  come  from  other  oountrlee  but  from 
within  our  own  national  borders. 

However,  the  central  city  has  been  steadUy 
losing  Its  capabUity  to  effectively  carry  out 
ita  hlatortc  role  because  of  rapid  changes  In 
our  society.  Two  great  wars  and  a  maj<^  de- 
presdon,  and  an  unwanted  tragic  «mr,  ur- 
banlzatiOD,  acoelerated  advancemeuta  in 
technology  and  sdence  and  the  movement  of 
population  have  created  vastly  different  con- 
ditions. 

Much  of  the  deterioration  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  dty  occurred  during  the  twenty 
year  period  when  the  depreatlon  and  wars 
took  a  heavy  toU  of  the  housing  supply  and 
curtaUed  baalc  dty  aervlcee  and  capital  Im- 
provement programs. 

The  war  years  had  brought  mii)tnni  of 
workers  Into  the  dtles  where  Jobe  were  avail- 
able. But  when  the  war  ended  and  building 
materials  were  again  avaUable,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  adopted  a  mortgage 
Insurance  program  which  in  conjunction 
with  a  huge,  badly  planned  highway  program, 
aided  and  abetted  uncontrolled  suburbanlaa- 
Uon. 

At  the  same  time  the  FJa.A.  ignwed  the 
dtles  where  the  housing  needs  were  the  moet 
critical. 

I  dont  beUeve  the  p(^cy  waa  intentional, 
but  its  effect  was  to  hasten  the  flight  to  the 
suburbs  and  to  handicap  the  central  cities 
in  providing  housing  and  undertaking  Kmg 
delayed  rebuilding  and  renewal  programs. 

Meanwhile,  the  technological  revolution 
Increased  production  while  It  decreased  the 
need  for  manpower,  particularly  of  the  un- 
sklUed  worker. 

There  were  ndther  adequate  local  re- 
sources, nor  recognition  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  needed  to  meet  the  special  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  unskUled  workers  and 
thdr  famlUes  who  had  come  to  the  dty. 
There  were  not  suflldent  funds  for  Intensified 
educaUon,  for  expanded  health  servlcee,  and 
for  the  other  programs  to  hdp  newo<»n«s 
to  move  up  the  economic  and  eodal  ladder. 

State  legislatures — dominated  by  rural  in- 
terests— refused  to  help  the  dtles. 

Mayors  turned  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Oongreee  tried  to  reapond  to  the  plight  of 
the  dtlee  and  perhape  there  was  no  better 
statement  of  the  national  commitment  fch*n 
the  IMS  Federal  Housing  Act.  It  eetabllahed 
as  national  poUcy  "the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  famUy." 

There  waa  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
this  goal  oould  be  realised  because  of  the 
tremendous  material  advancee  taking  place 
in  our  eodety. 

The  pragreaa  and  break-throughs  whldi 
bad  occurrsd  to  the  fields  of  sdence,  tech- 
nology and  communications  In  the  past 
twenty-flv*  years  had  been  more  rapid  and 
far-reacbtng  than  the  advances  which  had 
taken  place  la  the  hut  hundred  yean.  It  had 


always  be«i  aaeumed  that  as  sdence  and 
technology  Improved  our  material  and 
physical  world,  they  would  make  an  equal 
contribution  to  the  betterment  at  our  en- 
vironment and  our  social  WM'ld. 

But  Instead  a  critical  Imbalance  between 
physical  and  social  pcogreee  has  developed. 

And  there  are  many — and  particiilarly  the 
younger  generation — who  caxmot  understand 
how  a  nation  which  can  send  space  ships  to 
Mara  cannot  dear  a  slimi — cannot  give  every 
chUd  quaUty  education — caxmot  erase  dis- 
crimination and  provide  fun  employment. 

This  Is  the  new  dimension  to  ImiM-ove  the 
quaUty  of  life  for  every  dtizen — and  to  do  It 
rl^t  now. 

And  this  new  dimension  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  the  change  in  the  economic  and 
social  relaUonahlpe  between  the  central  dty 
and  its  surrounding  area.  Before  the  tze- 
mendoue  growth  of  urbanisation,  the  re- 
sponsibllltleB  of  dtlee  and  suburbs  could  be 
easUy  defined.  Now  the  central  dty  Is  the 
vital  core  of  a  metropolitan  social  and  eco- 
nomic unit.  The  central  city  remains  the 
Innovator — ^the  catalyst.  But,  the  enormous 
burden  of  the  responsibility  for  providing  a 
better  life  for  every  dtizen  must  be  shared 
with  aU  the  communities  which  talu  up  the 
metropoUtan  area. 

Unfortunatdy  the  Federal  and  State  gov- 
emmente  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  We  are 
witnessing  a  dual  poUcy  by  the  naticmal 
administration  In  regards  to  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  housing.  The  Department  Secre- 
tary embraces  the  comprehensive  urban  con- 
cept while  the  White  House  disowns  it. 

What  is  at  Issue  is  whether  there  is  one 
national  policy  at  two:  one  for  the  cities 
and  one  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  We  can- 
not req>ond  with  Integrity  to  two  oonteadic- 
tory  Federal  poUclee  except  to  ask  one  ra- 
tional policy  which  Is  equitable  to  all  dtlsens 
of  our  Nation. 

I  beUeve  that  a  dual  national  poUcy  will 
be  rejected.  Kxperlence  has  shown  us  that 
attempts  to  impose  (me  eet  of  standards  in 
the  cities  aad  another  in  the  surrounding 
areas  will  become  as  self  defeating  aa  the 
multlstandard  welfare  system. 

A  double  standard  wlU  be  rejected  because 
it  smAs  to  Ignore  the  reality  of  iirbanlaa- 
tlon.  It  WlU  be  rejected  because  It  Is  a  nega- 
tive policy.  It  Jeopardises  Uioee  urban  pro- 
grams which  dtles  now  have  underway  to 
meet  the  causes  of  poverty  and  urban  decay. 
It  will  be  rejected  because  the  mayors  of 
dtles  who  represent  most  of  the  people  want 
to  carry  on  poaltlve  programs.  It  wlU  be 
rejected  because  the  surge  of  rising  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  eodety  Is  shared  by  moat 
Americans. 

We  must  also  be  aware  of  poeslble  dangers 
In  structuring  an  equitable  revenue  sharing 
program.  We  aU  support  the  principle,  but 
there  are  honeet  dlfferencee  of  opinion  as 
to  how  the  program  ahould  actuaUy  be  Im- 
plemented. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  revenue  shoiild  be 
shared  prlmarUy  on  the  basis  of  need.  We 
are  deeply  concerned  that  we  do  not  harm 
thoee  programs  which  Congress  passed  spe- 
cifically to  help  the  dtlee — such  aa  the  model 
cities  program. 

There  is  no  reaaon  why  revenue  ahMlng 
should  Interfere  with  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  use  of  special  Incentive  grants 
to  achieve  national  objectives  in  particular 
program  areas.  In  Its  report  on  revenue  shar^ 
Ing  the  President's  advisory  commission  on 
Intergovernmental  relations  pointed  out — 

"For  years.  State  governments  have  made 
unconditional  and  categorical  grante  to  local 
govemmante  without  one  or  the  other  being 
Impeded.  Only  the  national  government — 
spedflcaUy  the  Congress — ^has  f  aUed  to  utlliae 
both  approachea."  It  is  time  that  Congrees 
becomee  more  flexible  and  adopte  those  grant 
in  aid  approaches  which  serve  beat. 

In  this  regard  I  agree  with  the  Intent  of 
the  administration's  efforu  to  consolidate 


certain  groupa  of  related  programs  and  to 
simplify  their  administration. 

I — for  one — believe  that  Federal  programs 
shoTild  be  audited  by  Congress  but  the 
administrative  dedalons  should  remain  with 
the  dtiea.  Moet  of  us  have  the  know-lK>w  to 
properly  administer  programs.  Certainly 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  channelling  funds 
through  Stete  capitals. 

Though  the  problems  of  the  dtlee  are 
making  progrcss.  Wc  sTc  helping  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  people. 

We  are  carrying  out  projecte  to  remove  the 
Blums,  to  provide  better  education,  to  ex- 
pand health  care.  We  in  the  dtles  are  work- 
ing to  meet  our  reaponslbUlties.  Ws  are  mind- 
ful that  there  ia  much  to  be  done — but  we 
need  not  be  aahamed  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  eo  short  a  period  of  time  and 
with  little  change  in  the  revenue  system 
avaUable  to  dtlee. 

Deqplto  the  lack  of  unified  direction  from 
Washington  and  the  Stete  Houses,  the  may<»s 
of  dtlea  have  not  evaded  their  responslbUltlee 
because  they  are  closest  to  people  and  have 
long  understood  their  needs. 

In  the  past,  local  government  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  basic  housekeeping 
services  and  public  works.  Now  all  of  us  are 
also  concerned  with  poverty  and  Jobs,  with 
the  kind  and  quality  of  education,  with  the 
welfare  of  youth  and  senior  citizens,  with 
manpower  training  and  merit  employment, 
with  comprehensive  health  care,  with  maas 
tranq>ortetlon,  with  civil  rlghte  and  human 
relations,  with  housing,  conservation,  reha- 
bUitetion  and  the  renewal  of  nelghborboods, 
with  the  protection  of  our  air  and  water,  and 
with  economic  and  cultural  development. 

If  you  look  at  the  agendas  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  M-ganlsatlon  during  the 
past  two  decadee,  you  wlU  find  they  are 
Increasingly  addressed  precisely  to  theee  pro- 
grams. 

Cities  are  willing  to  meet  their  reqxxisl- 
bllltles  In  dealing  with  theee  national  issues. 
We  are  willing  to  commit  a  fair  share  of  our 
aearee  local  resourcee  to  do  the  Job,  but  the 
cltlee  cannot  be  expected  to  assxune  the  en- 
tire burden  alone — the  mayora  have  pleaded 
with  the  White  House,  the  Congress  and 
Stete  govemmente  to  provide  the  reeourcee 
necessary  for  the  cities  to  carry  on  the  vital 
functions  of  serving  all  the  people. 

Needed  Is  s  new  and  straight-forward  M- 
partisan  national  urban  policy  that  will  pro- 
vide the  cities,  not  with  piece-meal  iHOgrams, 
confused  by  administrative  edicts — but  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  resources  in  large  blocks, 
with  assurance  that  theae  reeourcee  will  con- 
tinue for  at  leost  the  rest  of  this  century. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
enotigb  discussion,  enough  talk  and  enough 
debate  about  the  ills  of  the  city. 

It  is  time  now  to  declare  a  new  blU  of 
urlMtn  rlghte  for  our  cltlaens— a  Isrge  ma- 
jority of  whom  Uve  in  dtles. 

Every  family— everywhere  In  the  oo\intry 
has  the  right  to  live  a  good  Ufe.  To  avaU 
themedvee  of  this  right,  every  man  and 
woman  has  the  right  to  expect  employment 
opportunities  commensurate  with  their 
talento  and  skills.  And  thoee  who  caxmot 
wtwk  because  of  infirmities,  age  or  other 
spedal  conditions  liave  the  right  to  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  live  in  dignity.  Every  fam- 
ily must  have  the  right  to  health  care  for  all 
Its  members,  regardless  of  abUlty  to  pay. 
Every  family  must  eipect  as  a  right  a  de- 
cent home.  Every  child  must  have  the  right 
to  receive  a  quaUty  education. 

These  urban  rlghte  have  been  echoed  again 
and  again.  FrankUn  Ddano  Roosevelt  ^wke 
of  "four  essential  human  freedoms."  He 
listed  these  as  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
expresdon,  of  the  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  Ood  In  his  own  way.  And  he  said, 
"ths  third  is  freedom  from  want— and  the 
fourth  la  freedom  from  fear." 

He  was  speakliig  in  world  terms  snd  I  am 
speaking  in   national   domastic   tenaa.   We 
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must  gu*r»ntae  tbeae  rlghta  of  the  frMdom 
from  want — for  CTery  Am«rlc»n  funlly — and 
freedom  from  fear — ^from  every  source  which 
threatens  a  cltlflen's  tranquility. 

We  <»nnot  Improve  life  In  the  cities — or 
anywhere — unless  we  have  an  orderly  society 
which  protects  the  Individual.  We  must  have 
communities  that  have  sufficient  order  and 
safety  to  allow  freedom  of  movemwit.  We 
must  have  communities  In  which  people  can 
work,  shop,  attend  school  and  church,  and 
enjoy  leisure,  and  In  which  we  can  associate 
with  our  fellow  men  to  achieve  common 
objectives. 

In  order  to  have  freedom  from  want  there 
must  be  opportunity  for  employment.  There 
Is  no  better  way  to  redress  the  ills  that  beaet 
an  Individual  or  family  than  through  the 
Independence  b*'"^^  through  regular  em- 
ployment. Ttie  debasement  and  loss  of  dig- 
nity that  attends  unemploymoit  leads  to 
frustration  and  lack  of  confidence  and  de- 
stroys the  Individual.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  our  most  precious  asset,  our  human 
resources,  in  this  way. 

As  a  nation  we  Just  cannot  tolerate  a  sit- 
uation where  people  cannot  get  work.  We 
cannot  condone  any  policy — no  matter  bow 
worthy  the  objective — ^that  produces  a  six 
percent  rate  of  unemployment.  If  private 
Industry  cannot  provide  Jobs  then  govern- 
ment must  fill  the  gap. 

I  cannot  wnphaalfie  enough  how  strongly 
I  feel  that  the  public  service  en4>Ioyment 
bill  which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress be  signed  by  the  President. 

It  Is  a  national  shame  that  veterans  are 
returning  home  from  Vietnam  to  Join  the 
Jobless.  We  must  provide  tbeae  men  who 
have  served  their  country  with  Jobs. 

In  Chicago,  in  1B08  we  initiated  a  Job 
service  for  Vietnam  veterans  and  we  located 
this  service  In  city  hall  so  It  could  get  high- 
est priority.  In  1968  we  were  successful  In 
placing  1400  men  In  Jobs.  But  the  receeslon 
has  seriously  hampered  our  ability  to  place 
veterans  and  last  year  Jobs  were  only  se- 
cured for  483  out  of  3500  applicants,  and 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  we 
have  found  Jobs  for  only  100  men,  although 
applications  are  on  the  rise. 

It's  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  our 
society  when  our  government  can  draft  men 
and  send  them  to  war  but  can't  motolllae  It's 
resources  to  give  these  same  men  Jolis  when 
they  return  home. 

There  are  avenues  for  cities  to  take  In  or- 
der to  create  new  Jobs  and  I  am  sure  many 
ciUes,  like  Chicago,  have  tapped  every  re- 
source to  attract  coouneroe  and  Industry 
and  to  encourage  business  to  remain  In  the 
city.  Through  the  Federal  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act,  we  in  Chicago  have  created  3.- 
000  Jobs  In  the  former  stockyards  area  azid 
a  second  indxistrlal  site  will  provide  6,000 
more  Jobs. 

The  government  should  vastly  expand  Its 
appropriations  for  the  shared  projects  where 
working  together  with  private  developers  we 
can  make  It  possible  for  new  Industries  and 
commerce  to  rise  in  our  cities  and  provide 
Jobs  for  our  residents. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  nothing  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  solution  of  the  great  social  Issues 
of  ottf  times  than  Jobs!  Congress  In  ^^^'"g 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  has 
shown  Its  appreciation  of  this  fact  by  recog- 
nising that  where  the  private  sector  cannot 
assure  full  employment — Oovemment  must 
become  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

We  wlU  dlsctiss  many  Ideas  In  the  few 
days  ahead  and  we  wlU  not  always  agree 
on  our  approaches.  But  we  are  as  one  In 
the  belief  that  the  vitality  of  clUas  is  essen- 
tial to  the  vltaUty  ot  the  Nation. 

We  are  here  as  spokesman  for  the  people 
of  the  cities — the  rich — the  poor — the  middle 
risss  the  old — the  young — ^the  black— and 
white.  In  a  sense  we  are  also  here  to  spew k 
for  the  suburbs  for  their  wHl-belng  depends 
on  the  stnnfth  of  tbe  dty. 


As  elected  officials,  we  are  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  In  the  next  few  days  let  vis  speak 
bluntly.  We  need  the  understanding  and 
the  help  of  our  national  leadership.  We  need 
bi-partisan  support.  Let  us  be  sure  that 
when  we  leave  this  conference,  we  have  not 
only  expressed  deep  concern  for  the  people 
of  our  country,  but  that  we  have  presented 
concrete  plans  and  programs  clearly  with 
the  Intention  that  they  be  implemented. 

Americans  have  a  strong  belief  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  local  govertunent.  They  look 
to  us  for  leadersliip.  I  am  svure  that  goals 
we  seek  are  shared  by  most  of  the  people 
of  our  country.  We  know  that  the  problems 
of  the  cities  are  not  going  to  be  solved  to- 
morrow. We  know  there  will  be  delays  and 
trying  tlmee  ahead. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  More  when  he  was 
discussing  the  Inadequacies  and  injustices 
of  the  day  and  how  they  might  be  remedied. 

"Suppose  wrong  opinions  cannot  be 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  you  cannot 
cure  as  you  wish,  vices  of  long  standing  yet 
you  must  not  on  that  account  abandon  ship 
of  state  and  desert  It  in  a  storm,  because 
you  cannot  control  the  winds.  But  neither 
miut  you  Impress  upon  them  new  and 
strange  language,  which  you  know  will  carry 
no  weight  with  those  of  opposite  conviction, 
but  rather  you  must  endeavor  and  strive 
to  the  best  of  your  power  to  handle  all  well, 
and  what  you  cannot  turn  to  good  you  must 
make  as  little  bad  as  you  can.  For  It  Is  im- 
possible that  all  should  be  well,  unices  all 
men  are  good,  which  I  do  not  expect  for  a 
great  many  yean  to  come." 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More  I  know 
that  we  mayors  strive  to  the  best  of  our 
power  to  handle  all  well. 


THE  8WAINSBORO  FOREST  BLADE 

Mr.  OAMBRELL.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  we,  in 
C3€orgia.  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
tradition  of  Independent,  local,  weekly 
Journalism,  which  we  have  maintained 
continuously  since  1819.  These  newspa- 
pers, through  the  dedlcatltm  of  their  edi- 
tors and  staffs,  keep  the  peoide  of  their 
communities  Informed  on  local  Issues  and 
present  a  view  of  life  In  these  smaller 
towns,  that  is  unavailable  In  the  larger, 
often  impersonal,  urban  dallies. 

One  of  our  Georgia  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Swalnsboro  Forest  Blade,  has  been 
recognized  nationally  as  the  Nation's 
"most  excellent  weekly  newsrw^jer,"  cir- 
culation 3,000  to  6,000.  The  National 
Newspaper  Association,  In  making  the 
awurd  to  the  Forest  Blade,  dted  three 
outstanding  features  of  the  pc4)er: 

Ita  attention -compelling  front  page,  effec- 
tive use  of  spot  color  throu^out  the  psper, 
lU  easy-to-read  style,  with  good  type  faoee. 
text  type  measure,  and  use  of  white  space 
and  leading. 

They  pointed  to  the  "effective  use  of 
pictures  throughout  the  paper  in  a  vari- 
ety of  sizes,  well-cropped  and  Including 
pictures  of  individuals  with  newsstorles. 
The  publlcatl(»i  is  well  departmentalized 
and  reproduction  generally  makes  the 
paper  sparkle." 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Swalns- 
boro Forest  Blade  since  It  Is  the  home- 
town paper  for  my  family  and  we  have 
been  among  its  subscribers  for  years.  My 
wife,  Luck,  Is  a  native  of  Swalnsboro,  and 
we  have  kept  up  with  our  friends  there 
through  reading  the  Forest  Blade.  Eman- 
uel County  can  well  be  proud  of  this 
local  voice. 

I  congratulate  our  good  friend,  the 


Honorable  Bill  Rogers,  the  editor  of  the 
Forest  Blade,  and  his  fine  staff  for  their 
achievements,  and  I  wish  them  many 
more  years  of  continued  success.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  national  recogni- 
tion came  to  the  Forest  Blade  for  the 
year  1970-71  in  which  Bill  Rogers  served 
ably  as  president  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Forest  Blade  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  they  may  receive 
some  measure  of  the  recognition  due 
them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

The  Fosjbst  Blabs  Stait 

WUllam  C.  Rogers,  editor-publisher;  James 
H.  Morgan,  publisher;  Mrs.  Ruby  Fagler,  ex- 
ecutive news  editor;  Miss  Lennls  Johnson, 
social  and  feature  editor;  Mrs.  Loretta  Stone, 
advertising  director;  Blrs.  Olenda  Oodbee. 
advertising  layout:  Mrs.  Jane  Stuckey,  office 
manager;  Mrs.  Joyce  Crenshaw,  Computer 
operator;  Mrs.  Vlckl  Rogers,  editorial  assist- 
ant; Claude  Johnson,  maintenance;  Howard 
Henson,  photographer;  BlU  Rogers,  Jr.,  edi- 
torial assistant. 


THE  URBAN  PARK  SINGERS 

B4r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas  passed 
a  resolution  commending  the  Urban  Park 
Singers  and  proclaiming  them  Texas 
Ambassadors  of  Good  Will.  The  Urban 
Park  Singers  are  a  teenage  choir  from 
Urban  Park  Baptist  Church  In  Dallas, 
Tex.  This  summer  they  will  be  touring 
the  Southern  United  States  giving  a 
number  of  concerts  for  the  delight  of 
many  thousands  of  people.  I  bring  this 
outstanding  group  of  young  people  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
of  the  Texas  Senate  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRs,  as  f(^ows: 

Skkatc    Resolution  No.  1335 

Whereat.  The  future  of  this  nation  lies  in 
the  potential  of  our  youth;  the  Texas  Senate 
therefore  takes  pleasure  In  bringing  recogni- 
tion to  outstanding  young  people  of  this 
State:  and 

Wherea*.  A  group  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred teen-agers  from  the  Urban  Park  Baptist 
Church  are  to  be  ccnunended  for  their  Chris- 
tian ooocem  for  others  and  for  their  wlUlng- 
neas  to  beccHne  personally  Involved  In  the 
problems  of  their  community,  their  State  and 
their  Nation;  and 

Whereat.  In  1B70,  this  group  of  teen-age 
members  of  the  Urban  Park  Baptist  Church 
In  Dallas  organized  a  choir  called  the  Urban 
Park  Singers;  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
present  musical  programs  at  other  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  shopping  centers  and  at 
Love  Field;  they  have  presented  concerts  in 
Colorado  and  plan  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Southern  States  In  July  of  this  year,  and 

Whereat,  Althoiigh  they  are  known  pri- 
marily as  a  choir,  their  main  purpose  is  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  love  of  Ood  with 
the  world:  they  have  conducted  a  Bible  school 
for  imderprivUeged  children;  they  undertook 
a  Christmas  toy  drive  which  culminated  in  a 
party  for  some  350  of  these  children;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

SMoloed.  That  the  Senate  of  the  63nd  Leg- 
islature pay  highest  tribute  to  the  group  of 
outstanding  young  people  who  compose  ths 
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Urban  Park  Baptist  Church  Choir  for  thelr 
sineere  end  dedicated  efforts  to  live  up  to  the 
requirements  of  their  Christian  Ideals;  and 
for  their  unselfish  contributions  toward  mak- 
ing life  happier  and  more  worthwhUe  for 
their  fellow  man;  and,  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
prepared  for  this  choir  as  an  expression  of 
our  appreciation  to  them;  and  that  they  be 
proclaimed  Tsxas  Ambassadors  of  Good  WlU 
as  they  tour  the  Southern  States  of  America 
this  summer. 


MUSEUM  OF  AFRICAN  ART 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  In  May  a  series  of  diplo- 
matic, cultural,  and  social  events  In 
Washington  marked  the  formal  reopen- 
ing of  an  Institution  which  has  had  a 
remarkable  development  in  the  last  7 
years  and  which  has  fulfUled  a  most  im- 
portant need  In  our  Nation. 

The  Museum  of  African  Art  and  Its 
jointly  sponsored  Predaick  Douglass  In- 
stitute of  Negro  Arts  and  History  opened 
in  1964  In  the  first  Washington  residence 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  The  first  exhibit  was  borrowed  from 
art  patrons  in  the  area.  During  these 
ensuing  years  the  museum  has  amassed  a 
collection  of  3,000  pieces  and  is  one  of 
the  major  ccdlecUons  of  African  cut  in 
America.  The  Frederick  Douglass  Insti- 
tute has  acquired,  since  1964,  four  addl- 
tlcmal  townhouses.  Today  with  a  new 
wing  and  a  completely  restored  building 
memoralizing  America's  most  important 
black  historical  figure,  the  museum  gives 
proper  recognition,  for  the  first  time, 
among  the  broad  spectrum  of  public  and 
private  museums  In  the  Naticm's  Capital, 
to  the  African  aq)ects  of  the  American 
heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  museum  from  Its  Inception  and 
have  served  as  chairman  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  The  story  of  Its  progress  and 
achievements,  Its  program  for  the  future 
and  its  educational  and  social  purpose  is 
one  that  should  be  told. 

The  story  of  the  museum  Is  a  perfect 
example  of  cooperation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  in  the  national  In- 
terest. It  serves  as  an  insplratlcm  for  all 
who  are  determined  to  build  a  sodety 
charaetetlMd  lijr  mutaal  respect,  social 
liarmony.  and  opportonlty. 

The  coQtributlona  ot  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Spanish— 
Indeed  of  most  natloud  or  cultural 
groups — to  the  development  of  modem 
society  and  pcutlcularly  to  the  growth  of 
our  own  Nation  have  long  been  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. Not  so  the  cultural  antecedents  of 
our  black  citizens  whose  origins  in  the 
continent  of  Africa  have  been  obscured 
in  misconception  and  prejudice. 

Until  now  the  specialized  knowledge  of 
the  social  scientist  and  the  art  historian 
have  formed  little  port  of  public  think- 
ing, either  among  white  or  black  Ameri- 
cans. Due  recognition  of  the  legitimacy 
of  African  values,  social  systems,  lan- 
guages, and  phUosophies  has  been  with- 
held. The  creativity  which  has  produced 
one  of  mankind's  most  expressive  and 
powerful  art  traditions  has  been  Ignored. 
Such  lack  of  knowledge  has,  of  course, 
been   one   of   the  principal   stumbling 


blocks  to  the  achievement  of  interracial 
respect  and  understanding  in  America. 
Most  pe<vle — black  as  well  as  white 
Americans,  ironically — ^have  generally 
believed  that  there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant black  past;  that  the  African  her- 
itage was  simply  one  of  savagery  and 
slavery. 

Today  we  are  In  a  position  to  know 
better.  The  Museum  of  African  Art  to- 
gether with  the  Frederick  Douglass  Insti- 
tute has,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  United  States,  served 
to  bring  this  knowledge  to  public 
attention. 

The  events  of  the  week  commemorated 
the  completion  of  a  $400,000  bulldhig 
expansion  program  which  provides  the 
museum  with  additional  exhibit  halls 
and  an  auditorium  and  lecture  hall.  To 
mark  the  reopening  of  the  museum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gast<m  deHavenon  brought 
their  masterpiece  collection  of  African 
art  to  Washington.  It  Is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  collections  In  the  world 
featuring  West  and  Central  African 
tribal  art. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  guests — ^black 
and  white — who  mingled  at  the  subse- 
quent events,  my  own  impressions  were 
echoed  over  and  over  again.  One  need 
not  be  an  "art  lover"  to  appreciate  the 
dynamism,  the  drama,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tribal  sculpture  of  Africa. 

The  museum  came  about  through  the 
vision  and  energy  of  persons  who  were 
ctnnmitted  to  the  idea  of  fostering  Inter- 
racial respect  as  a  foundation  for  inter- 
racial equality.  Our  director,  Warren 
Robbins,  former  Foreign  Service  officer 
In  the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  had  learned  of  the 
importance  of  African  art  and  culture 
during  10  years  of  assignment  In  Europe, 
where  he  also  became  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence of  African  sculpture  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  revolutionary  modem 
art  movement  of  this  century,  particu- 
larly on  Picasso.  It  was  Robbins'  con- 
viction that  if  the  true  sophistication  of 
African  art  became  recognized  by  the 
American  public,  one  of  the  principal 
roots  of  prejudice  could  be  demolished. 
Together  we  set  about  to  build  an  Insti- 
tution with  this  as  Its  goal. 

Combining  art  and  dvU  rights  In  an 
educational  museum  was  not  an  idea 
that  found  immediate  acceptance  In 
1964.  But  with  hard  work,  persistence 
and  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  writing 
at  a  time  when  attitudes  were  receptive 
to  change  in  America,  an  Increasing 
number  of  perscms  in  public  life  and  in 
philanthn^y  gave  the  fledgling  institu- 
tion both  moral  and  financial  support. 
The  museum  has  an  active  educational 
program  built  around  its  exhibits  and 
publications,  for  school  children,  uni- 
versity students,  and  the  general  public 
alike,  not  only  at  the  museum  but, 
through  extension  activities.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Over  the  yean  one 
of  the  principal  functions  of  the  insti- 
tute has  been  to  conduct  lectures  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  African  art  to 
school  children  from  Washington  and 
surroimding  areas.  Over  4,500  groups 
have  toured  the  museum,  most  of  them 
public  school  children  and  maoiy  of  them 


college  students.  The  institute  also  con- 
ducts a  lecture  program  In  coUeges 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  two  principal  benefactors  of  the 
museum  program  have  been  the  Na- 
ticKial  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Each  of  these 
agencies,  one  public,  one  private,  has 
sought  to  encourage  prognxoM  which 
foster  public  understanding  of  the  role 
and  omtributioDs  of  ethnic  minorities  in 
American  life.  Their  officisUs  have  worked 
closely  with  the  museum/Institute. 

Other  major  support  has  come  from 
the  UB.  Office  of  EducatiOD — under  tiUe 
m  of  the  U.S.  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
from  the  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Old  DomlniCD, 
Rockefeller  Brothers,  Vera  O.  and  Albert 
A.  List.  J.  M.  Kaplan,  Eugene  and  Agnes 
Meyer  and  the  United  States  Steel  Foun- 
dations; and  from  such  private  philan- 
thropists as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Uoyd 
Kreeger  of  Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  James  Akston,  Emll  J.  Arnold.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Weber,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gaston  deHavenon  of  New  York ;  the  late 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stei^en  Currier  of  Vir- 
ginia; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Freeman  of 
Maryland ;  the  Honorable  Frances  Bolton 
of  Ohio;  Kenneth  Noland  of  Vermont; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Robbins  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Biff  of  Massachusetts; 
Michael  Rea  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  William  Miller  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  well  as  from  a  host  of  other  benefac- 
tors and  patrons  from  throughout  the 
United  States  who  have  recognised  the 
national  implications  of  such  an  institu- 
tion and  whose  f  arsighted  support  merits 
the  public  expression  of  appreciation. 

Among  those  associated  with  myself 
and  Mr.  Robbins  on  the  national  coim- 
cll  and  advisory  boards  of  the  museum 
and  institute  have  been  such  figures  as 
Professors  8.  L  Hayakawa,  Margaret 
Mead,  Benjamin  Quarles,  Saimders  Red- 
ding, and  Edgar  Toppln;  former  Amer- 
ican Ambassadors  Hugh  Smythe  and 
Franklin  Williams;  the  Novelists  Saul 
Bellow  and  Ralph  EUlson;  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Educatiop,  and  Welfare 
Wilbur  Cohen;  the  Artists  Jacob  Law- 
rence, Romare  Beardeo.  Jacques  Up- 
chlts,  Chalm  Oross,  and  the  late  Bsd 
Shatan;  Mayor  Walter  Washington  and 
tonaer  DIsttlct  OommisslQoer  John  DOn- 
can;  CongTesBnien  John  WMPntss  of  In- 
diana, John  Comas  of  Michigan,  and 
Fkank  Boston  at  New  York;  Mrs.  Anne 
Teabeau.  Frederick  Weaver,  and  Joaqjta 
Douglass,  descendants  of  Frederick 
Douglass;  the  distinguished  actor  and 
president  of  Actors  Equity,  Frederick 
Douglass  O'Neal,  and  numerous  others. 
Mrs.  Frances  Howard  and  Neal  Peterson 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  per- 
sonally In  my  own  activities  In  behalf  of 
the  museum. 

Paralleling  the  museum's  concern  with 
African  culture,  art,  and  history,  the 
companion  Frederick  Douglass  Institute 
has  been  principally  concerned  with  the 
contributions  made  by  Afro-Americans 
to  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
United  States.  An  historical  exhibition, 
"Afro-American  Panorama."  hlghligjits 
the  lives  of  over  50  prominent  black 
Americans,  and  the  Institute  has  already 
assembled  the  largest  collection  In  the 
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United  States  of  paintinss  and  sculpture 
by  19th  century  Afro-American  artists. 
Among  them,  the  paintings  of  Henry  O. 
Tanner  and  Edward  Mitchell  Bannister 
have  been  reintroduced  to  the  American 
public,  after  years  of  obscurity,  through 
exhibitions  spcDsored  by  the  Institute. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Museum  of  African  Art  in  the  Frederick 
E>ouglas  townhouses  at  316-318  A  Street. 
Northeast.  I  am  sure  that  th^  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  significant  contributions 
being  made  by  this  institutlmi  to  the 
cause  of  human  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts  from 
the  prospectus  of  the  museum  and  the  in- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  along 
with  two  newspaper  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  which  marked  the  occasion 
of  the  reopening  of  the  museum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCBSPTS    Pbom    thx    Piospsctus    or    thx 
McsKUM  OF  AyucAN  AmT  awd  the  FkxDSUcx 

BACXCBOCMD 

PuTTpoaes  and  funetiotu 

As  the  only  public  muaeuin  facility  In  the 
HAtlon's  c»pltal  which  focusea  ezclutlvely  on 
the  African  and  Alro-Amerlcaa  facets  of  the 
American  heritage,  the  MuMum  together 
wltli  the  Jointly  operated  Institute  functions 
ooQcurrently  on  several  different  levris — lo- 
cal, national  and  International — for  ite  im- 
mediate audiences  in  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton and  as  a  prototype  for  other  Institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

Locally,  It  provides  a  basic  educational  and 
cultural  resource  for  Washington's  71  %  black 
population,  for  both  tibe  District  of  ColumbU 
school  systent  (M%  black)  and  the  pre- 
dominantly white  public  and  private  aub- 
urban  schools,  and  for  fourteen  area  unl- 
versltlea  and  ooUegea.  Academically  it  con- 
stitutes a  demonstration  project  for  the 
proper  integration  of  social  science  and  art 
materials  In  an  Interdisciplinary  ^>proach 
to  cross-cultural  communlcatloo. 

On  the  national  level  It  serves  Congres- 
sional and  federal  government  staffs  directly 
conoeraed  with  African  and  Afro-Amertcan 
affairs,  government  training  programs,  an 
elite  natlooai  and  InternAtlonai  prsM  crops 
and  the  large  yearly  Influx  of  tourists  to  the 
nation's  capital.  For  the  many  anall  new 
institutions  speclall^ng  in  black  culture  as 
well  as  for  large  and  established  art  and  his- 
tory museums  attempting  to  integrate  Afro- 
American  heritage  m*terlals  Into  their  own 
programs.  It  provides  a  model,  extending  its 
coosultative  snvtoes  also  to  representaUvea 
of  city  governments,  school  systems, 
churches  and  civic  organizations,  the  press, 
radio  and  film  and  television  projects. 

On  the  International  level,  the  museum 
serves  ss  a  "cultural  showcase"  for  the  Afri- 
can nations  and,  as  a  private  adjunct  to 
American  diplomatic  efforts.  It  fosters  that 
reciprocity  In  International  cultural  ex- 
changes which  Is  required  for  effective  long 
range  political  relations. 

The  miueum  and  locial  education 
Now  beyond  question  U  the  need  for  re- 
source materials  adequately  reflecting  the 
remote  but  culturally  rich  African  past  (with 
ita  relevance  to  modem  Western  creativity) 
and  the  slgnlflcant  contribution  of  black 
Americans  to  the  growth  of  the  United 
atatas.  Until  recently,  however,  there  have 
been  no  speelaUsed  Institutions  or  museiuns 
to  serve  this  need.  The  established  art  muse- 
ums of  the  nation.  tradlUonally  preoccupied 
with  the  art  and  artists  of  the  Western 
world,  have  largely  Ignored  both  the  creative 


traditions  of  Africa  and  the  achievements  of 
black  American  artists.  In  their  occasional 
ventures  into  these  fields,  they  have  placed 
their  emphasis  almost  wholly  on  aesthetic 
content,  showing  Uttle  Interest  m  exploring 
the  social  and  political  Implications  of  such 
art. 

At  the  same  time,  historical  museums  have 
also  failed  to  demonstrate  the  significance  of 
African  culture  in  the  story  of  man,  or  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  oootrlbutlons  made 
by  Afro-Americans  In  all  areas  of  human 
aooompUahment  In  this  country.  These 
museums  have  either  followed  a  matter-of- 
fact  anthropological  ^>proacfa  to  African 
material  which,  to  laymen  unfamiliar  with 
the  assumptions  of  cultural  relativism,  usu- 
ally cooflrms  misconceptions  abom  tribal 
society,  or  they  have  provided  a  general  his- 
torical survey,  emphasizing  slavery  and  Its 
economic  aftermath.  In  which  the  role  or  ttie 
Afro-Amerloan  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  Is  dismissed  as  unimportant. 

The  Muaetim  and  Institute  have  helped  to 
meet  the  demand  for  resources,  not  mertiy  by 
disseminating  available  material,  but  also 
by  developing  a  basic  educational  approach 
for  their  presentation.  Their  combined  pro- 
gram has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  educational  tools  developed  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  bring  to  public  attention 
the  African  and  American  components  of 
the  Afro-Amerloan  past. 

Interdisciplinary  approach 

With  the  goal  of  helping  to  re-orlent  pub- 
lic thinking  In  both  the  black  and  white 
communities,  the  Museum's  educational  ap- 
proach has  been  one  of  responsible  poptUari- 
zation  at  aclentlflc.  aesthetic  and  historical 
insights  to  supplant  traditional  misconcep- 
tions. Transcending  the  parochial  concepts 
of  narrow  academic  disciplines,  the  Institu- 
tion, Is  committed  to  the  belief  that,  as  the 
Insights  oT  cultural  anthropology,  lingiilstics, 
archaeology,  aesthetics  and  history  are  ab- 
sorbed into  public  thinking,  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  African  cultural  traditions  and 
a  corresponding  respect  for  the  achievements 
of  the  African  and  Afro-American  peoples 
will  be  achieved. 

In  tandem  with  the  Museum,  the  Frederick 
Douglass  Institute,  with  an  integrated  Amer- 
ican society  as  Its  assimiptlon,  serves  not  only 
to  Illuminate  the  history  and  art  of  the  Afro- 
American  but  also  to  provide  a  more  flexible 
Instnmient  with  which  to  deal  with  broader 
educational  questions. 

An  Interdisciplinary  methodcdogy  also 
makes  new  audience  inroads  possible.  Per- 
sons who  come  to  the  Museum  solely  out  of 
interest  in  art,  for  example,  are  exposed  to 
black  history  as  they  otherwise  might  not  be. 
Those  Interested  generally  in  Afro-American 
history  or  particularly  in  Frederick  Douglass 
are  introduced  to  the  creative  achievement 
embodied  in  African  art.  This  mechanism  has 
also  Justified  the  display  under  one  room 
(though  in  separate  departments)  of  African 
sculpture  and  the  works  of  Afn>-American 
artists  which,  with  few  exceptions,  bear  no 
particular  aesthetic  or  historical  relation- 
ship to  one  another. 

In  order  to  serve  as  an  effective  Instrument 
of  social  education,  the  Museum  has  striven 
to  achieve  the  highest  standards  In  exhibi- 
tion materials  and  presentation.  A  unique 
attempt  to  illustrate  both  the  universal 
aesthetic  significance  and  the  original  tribal 
meanings  of  African  cultural  traditions,  the 
Museum's  program  avoids  both  the  purely 
ethnographic  approach  and  an  excltislve 
appeal  to  a  highly  sophisticated  art  audience. 

In  Its  education  program,  the  Museum 
presents  African  art  as  a  language  in  plastic 
form  explaining  how  art  works  serve  func- 
tions which  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 
those  of  a  written  language — vehicles  for  oon- 
veylng  history;  instruments  for  Interpreting 
and  enforcing  law;  teaching  aids  In  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people  for  adult  responsibil- 


ity; symbols  of  social  cohesion;  and  sources 
of  spiritual  sustenance.  A  conceptual  rather 
than  a  representational  art  form.  It  conveys 
meanings  for  the  African  as  subtle  and  signif- 
icant as  the  written  philosophical  constructs 
of  Western  civilization.  Together  with  the 
oral  tradition  of  Africa,  sculpture  consti- 
tutes a  principal  means  of  communication 
not  only  among  contemporaneous  peoples 
but  also  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  mtisevm  and  its  constituency 
When  the  Museum  was  established  in  1964, 
the  cultural  community  and  press  corps  en- 
thusiastically applauded  the  long  overdue 
representation  for  Africa  among  the  museums 
of  the  nation^  capital,  which  covered  all  the 
other  principal  cultures  of  man.  But  the 
relevance  of  such  a  museum  to  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  to  the  black  man's  quest 
for  human  dignity  and  self-respect  was  fre- 
quently questioned. 

Black  Americans,  products  of  the  same 
educational  system  as  their  white  compa- 
triots, accepted  the  prevailing  white  myths 
which  for  centuries  had  held  the  culture  of 
Africa  to  be  inferior.  Its  history  barren,  and 
its  people  "primitive",  and  the  vast  majority, 
finding  nothing  to  be  proud  of  In  an  African 
heritage,  sought  only  to  dissociate  themselves 
from  It.  Many  white  liberals,  themselves  in- 
fluenced by  the  myths  they  sought  to  dis- 
credit, attempted  to  shelter  blacks  from  fur- 
ther confrontations  with  the  "shameful"  past 
of  savagery  and  slavery  by  arguing  against 
what  they  regarded  as  a  misguided  effort  to 
foster  pride  in  Africa  among  American  blacks. 
They  could  see  no  potential  role  for  a  mu- 
seum in  providing  a  foundation  for  fostering 
ethnic  pride  and  mutual  acceptance  between 
racial  groups. 

In  attempting  to  fulflU  an  educational  and 
cultural  need  in  a  way  consistent  with  scien- 
tific and  historical  knowledge,  the  Museum 
has  sought  to  respond  to  the  volatile  social 
clrcumstAnces  of  the  times  without  compro- 
mising professional  aesthetic  and  academic 
standards.  Its  illustrative  materials  are  In- 
tended to  provide  a  rational  perspective  for 
the  widely  differing  audiences  which  the  Mu- 
seum serves,  so  that  the  interest  of  any  single 
group — black  or  white,  art-oriented  or  so- 
cially motivated,  specialized  or  general, 
young  or  old — are  not  sacrificed  to  those  of 
another.  The  Museum's  primary  responsi- 
bility has  been  to  develop  Its  resources  and 
to  make  them  acceoeible  to  all  to  whom  they 
are  of  Interest  and  value. 

PKOGKAii  ACTivrnxs 
The  joint  program  of  the  Museum  and 
Institute  encompasses  activities  both  In  the 
Museum  proper  and  at  a  variety  of  other 
locations.  With  the  new  wing  recently  added 
to  the  original  Frederick  Douglass  House,  In- 
stitutional facilities  now  include  twelve  ex- 
hibition galleries,  a  110-seat  auditorium,  a 
seminar  room  and  a  library  bousing  over  3000 
books  and  periodicals,  records,  tapes,  film 
stripe  and  photos  on  African  culture  and 
Afro- American  art  and  history.  Curatorial 
space  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Mu- 
seum's permanent  collection  of  3000  works 
has  been  Increased  and  administrative  offices 
occupy  rooms  in  three  townhouses  adjacent 
to  the  Museum. 

ExhilHtUnu 

Museum  exhibitions,  focusing  on  the  tra- 
ditional art  of  the  tribal  peoples  and  ancient 
kingdoms  of  black  Africa,  Include  works  from 
the  Museum's  permanent  collection  as  well 
as  additional  art  works  loaned  by  private 
collectors  and  other  museums.  In  one  gallery, 
examples  of  301h  century  ETuropean  and 
American  art  are  juxtaposed  with  African 
sculpture  to  demonstrate  African  influence 
on  such  modern  artists  as  Picasso,  Braque, 
Klee,  Modlgllam  and  others. 

Kxbibltlons  of  the  Frederick  Douglass  In- 
stitute Include  "Afro-American  Panorama", 
a  panel  exhibition  with  paintings,  photos, 
sctilpture  and  text  highlighting  the  contrl- 
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butlona  to  the  nation's  history  of  53  black 
Americans — such  figures  as  Crlspus  Attucks. 
the  flrst  man  to  die  In  the  Boston  Massacre 
which  began  the  American  Revolution;  Mat- 
thew Henson  who  is  credited  as  co-dlscoverer. 
with  Admiral  Peary,  of  the  North  Pole; 
Charles  Drew  who  developed  blood  plasma, 
and  others. 

One  gallery  Is  devoted  to  a  re-creation  of 
Frederick  Douglass'  study  with  original  docu- 
ments, photographs  and  personal  memora- 
bilia reflecting  the  life  and  times  of  the 
"father  of  the  civil  rights  movement." 

The  Institute's  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  by  IQth  and  20th  century  Afro- 
American  artists  Is  now  the  most  extensive 
such  collection  in  the  country  and  includes 
major  works  by  Henry  O.  Tanner,  Edward 
MitcheU  Bannister,  Edmonia  Lewis,  Joshua 
Johnston,  and  Robert  Duncanson.  An  exhibi- 
tion of  its  Tanner  paintings  has  completed 
a  nationwide  tour  of  seven  major  American 
museums.  Including  those  in  Cleveland,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 

Education  program 

Orientation  programs  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Museum's  education  department  for 
over  4000  groups,  including  school  classes 
and  summer  enrichment  programs,  civic, 
church  and  social  organizations,  welfare  and 
Labor  Department  job  trainees,  university 
and  government  training  classes,  and  visit- 
ing tourist  groups. 

In  addition,  the  Museum  has  carried  out 
teacher  training  sessions,  a  pilot  curriculum 
development  program  In  five  D.C.  high 
schools,  school  assembly  programs,  special 
activities  for  handicapped  children,  African 
Institutes  for  teachers'  colleges,  and  a  lec- 
ture series  for  teachers  in  which  such  speak- 
ers as  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Alex  Haley  and  Mar- 
garet Mead  have  discussed  "Aspects  of  In- 
ter-Cultural Understanding." 

Semester  credit  courses  In  African  art  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Museum  staff  for 
Georgetown  University,  Trinity  College  and 
the  University  of  Maryland.  In  addition,  arts 
and  humanities,  sociology  and  history  classes 
from  all  of  the  area  colleges  and  universities 
have  met  with  staff  lecturers  or  held  class  ses- 
sions at  the  Museum. 

Extension  programs 

More  than  300  exhibits,  displays,  lectures, 
music  programs  and  workshop  sessions  have 
been  provided  for  schools,  universities,  na- 
tional conferences,  museums,  churches  and 
community  organizations  not  only  In  the 
Washlngton-Vlrglnla-Maryland  area  but  also 
in  Connecticut,  New  Tork.  Illinois,  Texas, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  etc.  Collections  of  African 
and  Afro-American  art  have  been  sent  by 
the  Museum  to  Wllberforce  and  Central  State 
University  (Ohio),  Bucknell  University 
(Pennsylvania),  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego,  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Ooucher  College  (Maryland),  Elizabeth  City 
College  (South  Carolina)  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. An  African  exhibit  has  been  installed 
In  an  artmoblle  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts  to  tour  college  campuses  and  cul- 
tural centers  in  Virginia  during  1970-71. 
Publications 

Curriculum  aids  produced  by  the  Museum 
Include  "Values  in  Traditional  African  Art," 
a  53-allde  kit  with  extensive  explanatory 
material,  now  being  produced  by  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Educational  Corporation;  a 
24-page  catalogue  of  the  "Afro-American 
Panorama"  exhibit;  catalogues  of  Museum 
exhibitions  of  African  art  and  the  works  of 
Afro-American  artists;  and  miscellaneous 
brochures  and  curriculum  materials. 

Staff  training 
To  help  meet  the  demand  for  qualified 
professionals  In  the  fields  of  African  culture 
and  Afro- American  art  and  history,  the  Mu- 
seum Instructs  young  staff  members.  Ini- 
tially for  participation  In  Its  own  programs 
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and  ultimately  for  work  elsewhere.  The  con- 
siderable feedback  from  teachers,  school  chil- 
dren and  other  visitors  makes  possible  a 
laboratory  situation  in  which  the  young  lec- 
turers practice,  evaluate  and  refine  their 
techniques.  Eight  former  staff  lecturers  now 
participate  In  other  education  programs 
while  other  Museum  "alumni"  have  chosen 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  In  the  African 
and  Afro-American  fields. 

Consultative  services 

A  major  portion  of  staff  time  Is  devoted  to 
consultative  services  for  cultural  and  educa- 
tional representatives  from  throughout  the 
country.  Other  museums  frequently  call 
upon  the  staff  of  the  Museum  of  African  Art 
for  help  In  planning,  researching  or  Install- 
ing exhibits  of  African  art.  In  addition  hun- 
dreds of  written  requests  for  advice  and  ma- 
terials are  received  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Museum  also  regularly  provides  Infor- 
mation and  materials  for  officials  of  the 
White  House.  Peace  Corps,  AID,  OEO,  USIA, 
VOA.  Comnxerce  and  State  Departments. 
American  ambassadors  and  other  foreign 
service  officers  regularly  visit  the  Mtiseum 
prior  to  assignments  and  monthly  lectures 
are  given  to  Foreign  Service  Institute 
classes. 

Congressional  staffs  often  call  upon  the 
Museum  for  assistance  in  replying  to  con- 
stituents' requests.  The  Museum  also 
assisted  the  Hon.  James  Scheuer  (NY)  In 
drafting  legislation  for  a  Negro  History  Com- 
mission. 

Television  and  media 

Educational  television  programs  originat- 
ing at  the  Museum  have  been  used  in  both 
syndicated  ETV  programming  and  in  closed- 
circuit  broadcasts  to  schools.  Consultative 
services  and  materials  are  also  used  both  In 
numerous  local  commercial  television  pro- 
grams and  by  national  networks,  e.g.  CBS' 
five-part  series  "Of  Black  America,"  "Camera 
Three".  NBC's  "Today  Show, "  etc.  Museum 
resources  are  also  utilized  by  documentary 
film  companies. 

The  Museum  has  received  thousands  of 
column  inches  in  coverage  by  national  press 
and  magazines,  and  Is  frequently  the  subject 
of  feature  articles  in  art,  history,  educa- 
tion, museum  and  International  relations 
journals. 

rcrrasE  plans  and  programs 

Having  completed  the  first,  organiza- 
tional phase  of  its  development,  the  Mu- 
seum Institute  win  focus  Its  attention  dur- 
ing the  next  period  upon  strengthening  its 
institutional  base  and  increasing  its  program 
effectiveness,  both  as  a  resource  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  and  as  a  national  prototype. 

A.  (1,000,000  five  year  grant  awarded  In 
1970  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  from  combined  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  provides  funding  for  a  portion 
of  the  Museum/Institute's  operational  and 
program  needs,  but  ongoing  sources  of  regu- 
lar income  must  be  generated  to  match  this 
grant  In  keeping  with  the  development  pro- 
gram outlined. 

Discussions  are  underway  to  bring  to  the 
Museum  one  of  the  country's  major  private 
collections  of  African  sculpture.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  collection,  which  would  make 
the  Museum  the  outstanding  center  for  the 
display  and  study  of  African  art  In  the  coun- 
try, will  depend  upon  the  institution's  ability 
to  raise  an  endowment  adeqioate  to  guarantee 
Its  proper  conservation  and  protection  in 
perpetuity. 

The  possibility  of  aflUiatlon  with  a  uni- 
versity or  consortium  of  universities  Is  under 
conaideratlon. 

Future  program  emphasis  will  be  upon  re- 
fining and  projecting  the  basic  educational 
i^proach  that  has  been  developed.  Compre- 
hensive permanent  and  specialized  temporary 
exhibitions  at  the  Museum  proper  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  series  of  tiaveling  displays 


of  African  sculpture.  Three  repreaentativa 
collections  are  being  prepared  for  circulation 
to  art  museums,  universities,  community  or- 
ganizations and  educational  institutions.  In 
addition,  small  portable  exhibits,  photo- 
panel  displays,  slide  packets  and  publications 
are  projected  as  part  of  the  Museum's  pro- 
gram to  extend  its  services  beyond  Its  imme- 
diate audience.  Afro-American  materials  will 
also  be  made  available  to  other  institutions. 
Greater  use  of  educational  and  oonmierclal 
television  outlets  will  be  made  as  a  means  of 
reaching  a  greater  audience. 

The  staff  training  program  will  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  two  or  more  full-scale 
training  fellowships  for  Museum  interns  and 
efforts  will  also  be  made  to  create  such  op- 
portunities for  African  nationals  who  plan 
museum  career  work  in  their  own  countries. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1971] 

Somebody  la  Doing  Somithimg  Right 

(By  John  Canaday) 

The  opening  of  the  new  wing  of  the 
Museum  of  African  Art  In  Washington  is 
the  latest  chapter  in  a  seven-year  success 
story  that  could  warm  the  cockles  of  the 
chilliest  heart.  Not  that  it  Is  a  spectacular 
story.  Its  appeal,  rather.  Is  in  its  quietness. 
Instead  of  fireworks  and  high  jinks  It  offers 
proof  that  a  group  of  dtelaas^  virtues  such 
as  faith,  tact,  and  a  willingness  to  work  hard 
can  still  set  you  on  the  course  from  rags  to 
riches,  or  at  least  from  modest  beginnings 
to  temporary  solvency. 

Late  last  AprU  the  museum  received  a 
million-dollar  grant  from  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  the  largest 
grant  ever  made  by  that  organization,  on  a 
matching  funds  basis  that  Includes  $300,000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  (which  had  con- 
tributed $250,000  in  1967);  $60,000  from  the 
Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation,  also  an  earlier 
supporter  of  the  museum;  $40,000  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Lloyd  Kreeger.  after  whom 
the  museum's  new  wing  Is  named;  $25,000 
each  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers,  Albert 
List  and  J.  M.  Kaplan  Foundations,  and 
$10,000  from  the  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer 
Foundation. 

"The  only  trouble  is,  everybody  thinks 
were  rich  now,"  said  Warren  M.  Robblns,  the 
director  and  the  creator  of  the  museum.  But 
with  the  achievements  of  its  shoestring  years 
as  evidence,  the  safe  assumption  Is  that  the 
museum  will  continue  to  do  a  job  that  will 
attract  the  rest  of  the  funds  necessary  for 
Its  operation  over  the  next  five,  the  period 
for  which  the  NEH  grant  was  made. 

Mr.  Bobbins'  museum  grew  from  his 
plans,  early  in  the  I960"s,  for  a  personally 
sponsored  exhibition  of  African  art  that 
would  stress  its  power  as  a  form  of  cross- 
cultural  communication  rather  than  Its 
purely  anthropological  or  purely  esthetic 
character.  These  plans  were  interrupted — or, 
more  accurately,  given  more  ambitious  di- 
mensions— when  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  one  of  a  row  of  houses  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  had  been  occupied  by  Frederick 
Douglass,  whose  career  as  abolitionist,  jour- 
nalist and  statesman  makes  him  a  hero 
among  American  Negjo  leaders,  and  whose 
life  was  at  least  as  romantic  as  the  fictional 
career  of  the  Douglass  in  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake"  whose  name  was  adopted  by  this 
nameless  son  of  a  Negro  slave  and  an  un- 
dentlfled  white  man. 

Mr.  Robblns  formed  the  Museum  of  African 
Art  and  the  tandem  Frederick  Douglass  In- 
stitute of  Negro  Arts  and  History  as  a  non- 
proflt  educational  venture  to  be  supported 
entirely  by  grants  and  contributions,  and  set 
about  to  placate  those  blacks  who  held  racist 
objections  to  a  white  man's  headmg  such 
a  project,  and  those  members  of  the  residen- 
tial neighborhood  who  objected  to  the  In- 
trusion of  a  public  mtiseum. 

The  success  of  the  museum's  interracial 
services  (and  the  skill  of  its  Interracial  staff) 
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hM,y  ■ooth«d  bUek  wad  wbtto  antaflonlnu, 
and  arehltoetiml  tact  haa  BUsywl  the  ttmn 
of  C^>ltol  HOI  rwldmtt.  Tha  orlclnal  town- 
booaa  and  Uiim  adjaomt  onaa  also  aequlrad 
by  tba  rauMum  and  Inatltata  bare  baen 
treatad  with  raapaot,  and  tha  naw  wlnf  la 
Inrtalbla  Iran  tba  atraat. 

Iran  tba  wing,  wbleb  includaa  azblbltlon 
gaUerlaa  and  a  amaU  auditorium,  maintalnB 
tba  aaaantlaUy  raaldentlal  ebaractar  tbat  la 
ona  of  tba  muaaum'a  moat  appaallnf  quail - 
tlaa.  For  Ita  opening,  Mr.  Bobblna  managad 
to  get  the  coUactlon  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Oaaton 
da  Havenon  of  Mew  Tork,  which  baa  nerer 
before  baen  ahown  to  the  public,  and  baa 
InataUed  It  aa  both  a  didactic  and  an  art  ex- 
hibition that  will  remain  on  loan  through 
rite  summer. 

Iiolatad  ona  after  another  In  tpotUgbted 
areaa,  the  spectacular  pieces  are  played  up 
visually  aa  piuw  works  of  art,  while  Inoon- 
splcuotis  aiplanatory  labels  give  the  glat  of 
their  reason  for  being  aa  manlfsatatlona  of 
the  varloua  African  eulturea  that  produced 
them.  There  are  360  plaoaa  altogether,  and  yet 
the  Installation  la  so  judldoua  that  the 
rooms.'  relatlTely  small  and  quite  low-cell - 
Inged,  nerer  look  crowdsd.  The  collection  It- 
self Is  daxdlng,  and  the  exhibition  has  been 
given  a  sumptuous  catalogue. 

Like  moet  ▼entiu'ss  that  grow  ao  quickly 
into  soUd  auooaaa,  Mr.  Robbtna'  la  the  re- 
stilt  of  the  triple  colnddenoe  of  the  right 
person  with  the  right  Idea  at  the  right 
time — to  which  cotild  be  added  the  right 
place.  Public  Interest  In  African  art  and 
pubUe  concern  over  racial  problema,  coinci- 
dental but  unrelated  drcumatanoes  o(  the 
early  igdCs,  were  glyen  common  purpose. 
And  of  all  large  American  cities,  Washing- 
ton waa  the  one  where  the  purpose  was  most 
appropriate  and  Its  fulfillment  is  still  most 
needed. 

As  for  what  this  purpoae  Is,  I  would  like 
to  emphaslae  the  point  that  it  la  the  only 
program  I  know  of  that,  dedicated  to  black 
art,  holds  no  bint  of  oondeacenslon  to  black 
people.  The  degrading  bualness  of  patroniz- 
ing black  artlsta  simply  because  they  are 
black,  whether  or  not  they  are  good:  the 
ridiculous  contention  that  the  art  of  tribal 
Africa,  dead  in  Africa  Itaelf.  U  vUble  In  Imi- 
tation as  an  expression  of  black  America: 
the  other  pacifiers  offered  by  conscience- 
smitten  white  men  and  sometimes  de- 
manded by  misled  black  men,  mutually  try- 
ing to  alleviate  a  dreadful  situation — none  of 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  the  program 
of  the  Douglass  Institute  and  its  Museum 
of  African  Art.  Under  Mr.  Bobblna  direc- 
tion they  have  been  set  on  co\irse  to  achieve 
their  stated  aim — "to  replace  racial  myths 
with  accurate  Information  concerning  the 
African  and  Afro-Amailoan  fkoeta  of  the 
American  heritage."  That  way  a  oontzlbutlon 
to  understanding  Ilea. 

(Prom  the  Cbrlatlan  Science  Monitor.  June  4, 

1971] 

Afbicam  Aaxa:  Mttbttic  om  tki  Movi 

(By  Bodenck  NordaU) 

WaaaxMOTOM. — It  waa  the  first  time  I'd  had 
an  Interview  Interrupted  by  a  kiss.  The 
latter  waa  bestowed  on  the  bearded  cheek  of 
Oaaton  de  Havenon  by  a  woman  who  had 
fairly  bounded  past  the  Afro-haired  recep- 
tionist saying  she  Just  had  to  do  It  because 
the  de  Havenon  collection  of  African  art  was 
so  wonderful. 

To  think  that  Mr.  da  HavMion  "never 
wanted  to  show'  his  collection.  Now  he  had 
daddad  to  put  some  250  works  on  dl^)lay 
for  the  first  time  since  be  began  smasslng 
them  16  years  ago,  becauae  he  had  found 
tba  rl^t  place  In  the  enlarged  and  renovated 
Museum  of  AfMcan  Art,  which  reopened  to 
the  public  here  this  weak. 

His  reason  waa  that  this  museum,  which 
seeks  to  become  a  prototype  for  others 
throughout  tha  United  Btatea,  is  "not  only 


showing  African  art  Juat  for  paopia  to  look 
at  African  art"  b\it  Is  "educational  and  cul- 
tural" as  well. 

Mr.  da  Havenon,  recalling  his  own  Initia- 
tion Into  the  field,  feels  It  Is  important  to 
dispel  myths  about  African  art  through  un- 
dsretandlng  its  sophistication  and  Its  pri- 
mary "functional"  rather  than  "artistic" 
purpoae.  He  applauds  tbe  growlBg  recogni- 
tion of  African  art  aa  "not  any  more  a  primi- 
tive art— It  la  Just  art." 

The  muaatun  addraaaea  itaalf  to  both  black 
and  white  Americana  by  clarifying  African 
art  In  tbe  double  context  of  the  "signifi- 
cance of  African  culture  In  the  history  of 
man"  and  the  "contribution  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cana to  the  growth  of  tba  United  Btataa." 

The  expansion  of  tbe  museum,  including 
the  addlUon  of  a  smaU  auditorium,  wlU  facUl- 
Ute  programa  that  have  already  Involved 
more  than  4.000  visiting  groups  (mostly 
sobOQl  elaaaaa)  among  860,000  vlsttora  or  par- 
ticipants in  extension  programs  In  Washing- 
ton and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Is  all  since  1964,  when  director  War- 
ren M.  Bobbins  founded  tbe  musetun  in  the 
first  Washington  home  of  abolitionist  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  unobstruslvely  located  "W""g 
tbe  residences  of  "A"  Street  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Mr.  Bobbins,  a  former  cultural  attach^  In 
the  United  States  diplomatic  service.  Is 
credited  with  an  Initial  single-handed  effort 
tbat  hss  kept  growing  and  now  reached  a 
peak  with  a  (l  million  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endown>ent  for  the  Humanities  and 
several  private  sources — all  to  be  matched  ss 
part  of  a  five-year  development  program. 

Clvll-rlgbts  pioneer  Doviglaaa  continues  to 
be  honored  with  an  upstairs  room  In  19th- 
century  style  and  with  the  mtiseum's  com- 
panion organlaation,  the  Frederick  Douglass 
Institute,  which  administers  a  collection  of 
works  by  Afro-American  artlsta.  Three  town 
houses  have  been  added  to  his  original  one, 
plus  tbe  new  wing  deeigned  by  Robert  Nash. 

i>»  compared  with  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
there  la  a  new  feeling  as  one  looks  past 
exquisite  items  on  display  toward  the  be- 
ginnings at  a  sculpture  courtyard,  with 
greesury  and  a  that<!bed  roof  hinting  at  the 
art's  original  setting. 

Though  some  of  tbe  display  caaes  do  not 
seem  sufDclenUy  lighted,  the  solid  colored 
walla.  In  various  earth  and  harvest  tones, 
provide  handsome  backgrounds  for  the 
mostly  wooden  masks  and  other  figures.  On 
the  brink  of  the  reopening.  Mr.  Bobbins  talks 
of  preview  events— a  reception  by  Secretary 
of  State  WlUlam  Rogers  for  African  ambas- 
sadors on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  African  Unity,  May  34;  another 
the  next  night  held  by  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
museums  board  of  truatees;  another  last 
Saturday  afternoon  for  members,  friends, 
community  representatives,  and  others. 

In  one  gallery,  Uklng  photographs  for  a 
national  publication,  a  man  explains  he  got 
so  interested  in  the  museum  during  a  t>re- 
vlotis  visit  that  he  became  a  volunteer  worker 
for  It.  Hla  son,  be  says,  Is  somewhere  around, 
too. 

It  Is  easy  to  share  their  enthuslaam  In  the 
midst  of  the  de  Havenon  exhibition: 

The  braas  BaKota  reliquary  flgurea,  gleam- 
ing abstract  faces  on  open-diamond  bases, 
against  dark  walls.  The  great  beaked  Senufo 
"porplanong"  (homblll)  figures  from  the 
Ivory  Coast.  The  marvelously  subtle  pattern 
on  a  granary  door.  The  delicate  Ironwork  dis- 
played In  a  bed  of  white  pebbles.  SmaU  braas 
caatlnga  set  Jewellike  in  a  black  illuminated 
case.  A  fieroe-faoed  little  ivory  sculpture.  Tbe 
fine  graduatlozu  of  color  In  a  mask  from 
Upper  Volta.  Many  hlnU  of  those  poeslble 
"derivations  and  parallels"  to  30th-oent\U7 
Weatem  art  which  the  museiun  makes  ex- 
plicit in  a  room  using  some  of  the  3,009 
works  from  its  permanent  collection  to  dram- 
atise compartsoDs  with  Plcaaso,  See,  and 
other  modem  masters. 


To  return  to  that  klsa-punctuated  inter- 
view with  Mr.  da  Havenon,  he  told  how  his 
ftlenrtshlps  with  artists  "cqiMoed  for  me  my 
vision  to  appradata  art."  Bom  in  Tunis, 
travaUng  between  the  United  Statea  and 
France  during  a  buslnaas  career  in  perfumes 
and  ooamatlaa,  be  came  to  know  avant-garde 
art.  Artists  Introduced  him  to  African  art. 
Through  photographer  Blot  Kliaofon  he 
bought  his  first  African  art.  a  mask  from 
the  Fang  tribe,  with  simplifications  "like  a 
Brancual  head." 

Though  tbe  art  Is  "functional" — serving 
as  masks,  headdreaaaa,  fetlshea,  or  other  des- 
ignated uses — an  artist  carried  out  his  aa- 
slgnment  in  his  own  way.  But  he  became 
known  only  to  the  secret  sodetlee,  for  ex- 
ample, who  needed  his  work  for  their  cere- 
monies. He  dldnt  sign  his  work,  but  some 
works  can  be  identified  as  being  from  the 
same  hand — "each  one  of  the  tribes  haa  great 
artlsta." 

To  Illustrate  the  freedom  of  approach,  Mr. 
de  Havenon  took  me  to  a  wall  of  Bambara 
headdresses,  all  representing  antelopee  but 
all  different.  They  ranged  from  the  reaaon- 
ably  realistic  to  an  abstraction  looking 
roughly  like  a  sickle  moon  with  antennae  on 
a  Elg-sag  pedeetal.  Bach  artist  "created  the 
way  he  feels  an  antel<q;>e  must  look." 

Visitors  have  until  Oct.  8  to  count  tha 
ways. 


SCALPING  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT, 
PART  n 

Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  the  mental 
processes  of  the  Nixcxi  administration 
must  surely  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Western  civilization.  To  illustrate, 
I  Invite  Senators  to  Join  me  in  a  tour 
of  the  administration's  logic  in  ap- 
proaching the  profound  questions  of  the 
public's  right  to  know  the  truth  and  the 
role  of  the  media  as  the  conduit  of  truth 
in  a  democracy. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  understand 
each  convolution,  but  one  principle  ap- 
pears firmly  affixed  in  the  White  House 
firmament:  The  public  is  entitled  to 
know  the  truth — but  not  all  the  truth. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  know  those 
truths  which  the  administration  decides 
are  good  for  the  public — such  as  secrets 
leaked  by  high  administration  officials  to 
friendly  columnists.  But  other  secrets, 
including  those  which  are  secrets  <»Uy 
because  public  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  cause  embarrassment,  evidently 
axe  sealed  off  from  public  scrutiny,  imless 
of  course  the  embarrassment  would 
occur  to  someone  the  administration 
would  like  to  embarrass.  In  any  event, 
the  principle  is  clear;  or  is  it? 

Let  me  illustrate:  Broadcasters  may 
tell  truths  about  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon, 
migrant  worker  camps,  ghettos,  the 
White  House,  unless  the  truths  are  em- 
barrassing to  respectively,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  SecretaiT  of  Defense,  oor- 
poimte  farmers,  administration  econo- 
mists charged  with  responsibility  for  pro- 
ducing rosy  predictions,  and  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

Tlie  administration  is  very  ooncemed 
that  newspmwrs  and  broadcasters  "tell 
It  like  it  is."  The  vice  president,  Herb 
Klein.  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  other  learned 
interpreters  of  the  first  amendment  in- 
sist that  columnlats  and  news  commen- 
tators are  allergic  to  the  truth.  As  be- 
tweoi  Mrs.  BCitchell  and  Walter  CroDUte, 
I  think  I  know  where  I  would  place  my 
money  if  I  had  to  select  that  venlon 
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which  most  closely  approximates  objec- 
tive reporting.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  no 
one  can  fault  the  administration  for 
Insisting  that  the  media  tell  it  like  it  is, 
at  least  that  pcHtlon  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  permit  it  to  tell. 

Now,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  dutifully  heeded  the  White  House 
call  for  more  truth  in  media.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Commission  announced 
that  henceforth  advertisers  will  be  re- 
quired to  substantiate  advertising  claims. 
The  Commission  said  in  effect  to  national 
advertisers : 

If  you're  going  to  make  claims  about  yotir 
product,  then  tbe  public  Is  entitled  to  know 
tbat  yoiir  claims  are  based  upon  fact. 

And  here  is  the  pumling  part.  Instead 
of  welcoming  what  appeared  to  be  a  fur- 
therance of  the  administration's  zeal  for 
truth,  the  President's  director  of  com- 
munications inexplicably  turned  around 
and  beat  the  Trade  Commission  over  the 
head: 

I  decry  this  type  of  operation. 

Mr.  Klein  said: 

It  is  a  move  against  the  free  press  and 
should  be  opposed  by  both  tbe  print  and 
broadcast  media  as  a  step  which  can  lead 
in  a  changing  world  to  changing  regulations 
which  would  be  to  tbe  detriment  of  the  free 
press. 

Well,  what  can  one  say  about  an  ad- 
ministration which  will  defend  to  the 
death  the  freedom  of  soapmakers  to 
stretch  the  truth  a  little  bit,  while  pro- 
fessing so  deep  a  concern  for  truth  in 
broadcasting  and  reporting. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair.  It  may  be 
that  the  administration  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent. Its  spokesmen,  after  all,  do  ap- 
pear to  stand  foursquare  for  secrecy, 
whether  bureaucratic  or  corporate,  four- 
square against  the  public's  right  to  know 
whether  it  be  the  whole  truth  about  Viet- 
nam or  the  saccharine  siren-song  of 
sweetened  breakfast  cereals. 

I  suppose  in  his  secret  dreams.  Herb 
Klein  contemplates  the  happy  prospect  of 
a  quiet  evening  of  television,  without  any 
bothersome  news  or  public  affairs  pro- 
grams on  Vietnam  suid  the  problems  of 
the  cities,  Just  an  endless,  succession  of 
detective  stories  and  family  comedies  in- 
terspersed, of  course,  with  lots  and  lots  of 
unfounded  commercials. 


ADDRESS  BY   SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  MORTON 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1,  1971,  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
spoke  briefiy  at  the  opening  of  the  De- 
partmental Survey  on  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Morton's  re- 
marks help  to  put  into  perspective  the 
criticism  which  has  been  leveled  at  the 
administration  of  the  1969  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Secretary  Morton's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORo,  as  follows : 

BncASKS  or  Bocxas  C.  B.  Mobton 

This  morning  we  are  opening  a  series  at 
meetings  pursuant  to  our  announcement  In 


the  Federal  Register  of  June  25  regarding 
coal  mine  health  and  safety.  We  hope  the 
input  and  testimony  we  will  receive  wUl  be 
of  real  assistance  to  the  Department.  This 
Information  will  be  carefully  evaluated  In 
the  compilation  of  our  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  Departmental  responsibilities  and 
activities  as  defined  in  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1069. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  express  my  personal 
thanks  for  the  time  and  effort  contributed 
by  all  the  participants  in  this  and  subse- 
quent meetings.  Our  common  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  for  mcxe  than 
140,000  men  working  In  the  coal  mines  of 
tbe  United  StatM. 

First,  let  us  review  the  current  situation  in 
tbe  Industry.  Over  the  years,  the  coal  mining 
industry  has  been  the  most  accident  prone 
and  the  source  of  more  fatalities  than  any 
other  major  industry  in  America.  Between 
1964  and  1969,  there  were  5,553  fatalities  and 
207,988  Injuries  resulting  from  accidents  in 
coal  mines.  This  does  not  Include  any  meas- 
ure of  the  detMloratlon  of  Individual  mlnw's 
health  due  to  working  conditions  on  the  Job. 

One  of  the  early  legislative  propoaals  of 
this  Administration  was  tbe  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  which  was  signed  mto  law 
by  President  Nixon  in  December  of  1969. 

A  good  measure  of  our  current  effort  to 
improve  health  and  safety  In  mines  is  drawn 
from  the  funding  level  of  tbe  current  pro- 
gram compared  to  that  of  former  years.  For 
example.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Budget  for  health  and  safety  was 
910,777,486.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
by  tbe  Bureau  is  for  $71,075,000. 

Since  the  Act  became  law,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  Increased  Its  lnsF>ector  force  from 
300  to  1,090.  These  men  are  now  either  work- 
mg  actively  in  mines  Inspection  or  are  un- 
dergomg  an  extensive  training  program  which 
will  give  us  a  fully  trained  Inspector  force 
by  tbe  end  of  this  year. 

Since  January  of  this  calendar  year,  the 
Bureau  has  conducted  11,011  Inspections,  has 
cited  33,201  violations,  and  has  levied  38,000 
fines  totaling  $4,800,000.  This  compares  with 
2,408  notices  of  violations  made  by  the 
Bureau  for  the  full  year  of  1968. 

Tbe  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  then,  marks  a  threshold  as  we  enter  a 
new  era  of  action  to  reduce  the  hazards 
which  confront  the  men  who  work  In  our 
mines. 

During  the  six-month  period  from  January 
throuc^  June  of  1971,  the  Bureau  recorded 
98  fatalities  which  was  the  lowest  number 
of  fatalities  recorded  in  any  comparable 
period  since  the  Bureau  started  accumulating 
these  records. 

Though  this  is  an  Improvement,  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  do  not  accept 
the  current  accident  rate  as  satisfactory. 

Most  accidents  which  occur  In  ooal  mines 
can  be  placed  Into  two  categories:  One^ 
aooldents  which  are  caused  by  conditions  In 
the  mines  whl^  the  oi>erator  of  the  mine 
can  control,  and  two — accidents  which  are 
caused  by  careleasneas  or  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  miner  himself. 

We  win  strive  to  attain  the  hl^ieet  pos- 
sible level  of  health  and  safeiy  by  continu- 
ing to  Improve  the  standards  and  luaetlcee 
in  both  cattegories.  By  working  with  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  personnel  within  the 
mining  Industry  and  through  constant  and 
vigilant  inspection,  we  can  and  we  must 
eliminate  those  conditions  which  cause  acci- 
dents of  the  first  category. 

Through  education  and  training  programs 
oarrled  out  in  cooperation  with  the  unions, 
management,  other  employee  groups,  and 
the  individual  miner  himself,  we  must  to  the 
limit  of  our  resources  do  all  that  Is  feasible 
to  reduoe  the  accidents  and  fatalities  of  the 
second  oategory.  In  other  words,  we  must 
help  the  miner  help  himself. 

These  two  approaches  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated— ^nor  oan  one  be  sacrificed  for  tbe 
oUmt. 


Significantly,  education  for  the  individual 
miner  has  parallel  thoughout  American  in- 
dustry, in  many  agencies  of  government,  and 
by  suob  public  qHrlted  organisations  as  the 
National  Safety  OoimcU.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlniatratlon  haa  carried 
on  for  years  a  pilot  safety  program  that  has 
been  Implemented  by  associations,  by  fixed 
base  airpcxt  operators,  and  training  schools 
and  by  pilots  themselves.  Biajor  Industry 
throughout  the  oountry  constantly  conducts 
training  seminars  and  safety  education  pro- 
grams for  their  workers. 

The  ooal  mining  Industry,  with  *ts  hun- 
dreds of  operating  entities  must  depend  on 
help  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  this  ef- 
fort. There  are  many  small  opwators  who  do 
not  have  the  expertise  or  the  raeouroea  to 
carry  out  comprehensive  education  and 
Ualnlng  programs  for  the  people  who  must 
work  in  the  haaardous  environment  of  un- 
derground mines.  I  can  report  to  you  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  Is  ciirrently  reviewing  sev- 
eral methods  by  which  It  can  beat  render 
this  service. 

If  a  single  miner's  life  is  saved  as  a  result 
of  better  safety  educatlcm  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  hazards  and  risks,  the  pro- 
gram definitely  Is  a  worthwhile  investment. 

We  are  equally  determined  to  Join  with 
management  in  a  comprehMislve  effort  not 
only  to  help  them  comply  with  the  law.  but 
to  enforce  compliance  as  well. 

Specifically — despite  dramatic  Improve- 
ment in  tbe  control  of  reeplrable  dust — ^we 
are  still  vitally  conc^ned  with  this  area  and 
meUiane  gas  levels  In  the  mines  as  well. 

We  will  also  seek  to  Improve  existing  engi- 
neering standards  for  roof  support  and  for 
coal  extraction.  We  are  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  safer  and  better  mining  tech- 
nology. As  innovative  methodology  becomes 
available,  we  will  do  all  possible  to  insure  its 
use  in  the  mining  industry. 

Dr.  Osbom,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  present  before  this  meeting  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Btireau's  plans  for 
carrying  out  its  mission  and  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  miners  of  America. 

We  appeal  to  those  interested  parties  to 
address  themselves  via  this  meeting,  to  ways 
and  means  with  which  this  great  govern- 
ment agency  can  better  serve  its  con- 
stituency. We  Invite  your  comments;  we 
solicit  your  criticisms;  we  appreciate  your 
ideas. 

We  want  your  complete  objectivity — 
partisan  politics  has  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  Ufe  and  health  of  the  miner. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  health  and  safety  of  tbe  men 
who  work  in  the  ooal  mines  of  America.  We 
fully  understand  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry to  the  NatKm's  welfare.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  mining  Industry  In  America 
will  make  a  meaningful  contTlbutlon  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  generations. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  and 
personal  appreciation  to  all  of  you  and  to  all 
of  those  who  will  p>artlclpate  in  theae  Impor- 
tant meetings  as  they  take  place. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  PRBSmENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
shame  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  so  totally  pro- 
tected from  the  world  at  large.  Sur- 
rounded as  he  is  by  all  those  advisers  in 
the  White  House,  the  President  appar- 
ently has  lost  touch  with  what  most 
Americans  face  every  day. 

Just  once,  Mr.  Nixon  should  do  his 
family's  shopping.  Just  once  and  he 
would  have  a  totally  new  view  of  what  Is 
happening  In  this  country  today. 

He  should  plan  a  simple  meal  for  four, 
push  his  cart  through  the  lanes  of  any 
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supemuurket.  and  he  would  und^itond 
bow  dermtoUng  Inflation  has  become 
and  how  hla  own  tnacitkn  Ib  crlptrflng 
erery  wace  earner  in  the  Nation  today. 

Pour  tomatoea — 59  centa. 

A  head  of  lettuce — 59  oenta. 

Plve  ears  ot  com — 59  oenta. 

A  amaU  chldEen— <1.50. 

One  quart  of  milk — 35  cents. 

One  pound  of  ooffee — 79  cents. 

One  loaf  at  bread — 37  cents. 

One  pound  of  subetltnte  butter— 39 
cents. 

For  just  those  eifht  Items,  Mr.  Nixon 
would  pay  out.  as  every  wage  earner 
must.  $5.03,  and  that  would  cover  just 
1  day's  dinner  for  a  family  of  four. 
Add  to  that  some  minimmi  ihopptng  to 
cover  the  balance  of  the  day's  eating, 
and  a  few  Items  of  basic  necessity— toilet 
paper,  soap,  a  light  bulb,  perhaps— and 
the  bill  reaches  the  $10  mark. 

Hem  for  a  man  earning,  as  Mr.  Iflzon 
does  taoo.000  a  year  plus  expenses,  that 
perhaps  does  not  seem  like  very  much 
money.  But  what  I  am  asking  Mr.  Nixon 
to  do  Is  to  put  hlms^  to  the  place  of 
the  wage>eamer  who  earns,  as  so  many 
do.  between  $90  and  $100  a  week. 

For  that  person,  the  trip  to  the  super- 
market has  been  a  devastatlzw  expe- 
rience. Ihoee  10  or  16  minutes  In  the  su- 
permarket, picking  out  carefully  the  10 
Items  or  so  to  supply  a  wnnimtiiy  good 
meal  have  taken  more  than  a  days  pay 
after  taxes  and  other  deductions. 

That  U  what  we  have  reached  In  the 
Natton  today.  It  takes  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  an  entire  day's  pay 
to  feed  a  family  of  four,  tot  just  one 
nl^t  And  what,  I  wonder,  does  the  fam- 
ily of  six  or  eight  or  10  dor  What  hap- 
pens to  themf 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  eilttcally  important 
for  the  President  to  escape  the  cloister  of 
the  White  House  for  an  hour  and  spend 
It  in  a  supennarket. 

Then,  perhaps,  when  faced  with  a  de- 
dsion  about  the  extenskn  of  a  food 
stamp  program,  or  the  restontitm  of 
funds  for  a  summer  feeding  program  for 
hungry  children,  or  for  the  immediate 
wage  and  price  freeae  we  all  know  we 
need.  Mr.  Nixon  would  finally  have  some 
baslo  Information  on  which  to  baae  a  de- 


For  aVi  years  now  he  has  sat  in  the 
White  House  and  for  3  yean  the  cost  of 
those  four  tomatoes  and  that  one  small 
chicken  have  mounted  steadily  as  has  the 
number  at  poor  and  hungry  peoide  all 
across  the  Nation.  Tet.  fann  prices  re- 
main stagnant  and  farmers,  too.  are 
caught  in  the  cost-price  squesK. 

If  just  once  Mr.  Nixon  could  come 
down  to  the  levd  of  the  people  he  gov- 
erns, he  might  finally  reallae  what  Is  hap- 
pening and  then  finally  take  the  action 
that  Is  so  deaperatdy  needed. 

I  reallae  it  is  an  Investment  of  an  hour 
in  the  life  o<  a  very  busy  man,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  beat  Investment  he  can 
make  if  he  sincerriiy  has  the  interest  of 
aU  a<  the  people  at  heart 


THE  ORUO  CRISIS  IN  THE  X7NITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse  is  a  costly  and  com- 


plex effort.  It  requires  a  total  national 
commltmoit  of  crisis  proportion. 

While  there  are  thousands  of  sepa- 
rate efforts  underway  throughout  the 
nation — many  of  them  pioneering  and 
successful— I  am  afraid  that  these  ef- 
forts are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
measurement  and  research  center  of 
Purdue  University,  71  percent  of  the 
high  school  students  surveyed  reported 
that  they  would  know  where  to  get  il- 
legal drugs,  as  comi>ared  with  49  per- 
cent in  1969:  and  32  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents think  that  half  or  more  of  their 
student  body  has  tried  marihuana  or  a 
narcotic  drug  at  least  once. 

Heroin  addiction  has  been  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Responsible  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  there  are  250,000 
heroin  addicts  and  perhaps  an  equal 
number  of  users  who  are  not  yet  addict- 
ed. What  is  needed  is  a  well-flnanoed 
and  highly  coordinated  national  attack 
on  the  drug  problem.  Despite  all  of  our 
talk,  and  aQ  of  the  sincere  efforts  now 
underway,  this  massive  commitment  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  recently  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Iaw  Journal 
calling  for  another  Manhattan  project 
to  solve  the  Nation's  drug  problem.  "Hie 
editorial  was  written  by  Jerry  Flnkel- 
Btein.  publisher  at  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  and  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Cit7-Cotmty  Donocratlc  Committee.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edito- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBo,  as  follows: 


PBOjacr  To 


AHOTKBt  "llAITHATTAX' 

SoLvs  NATioir^  Davo 
(By  Jsrry  Flnkalitatn) 

AMantkm:  ft— Msnt  mzoB.  AU  Laadm  of 
aoramiiMnt  and  tb*  Bar. 

Dxtflng  World  Wsr  n  a  aaervt  project  wboM 
cod*  name  was  "MMihittan"  taoklad  •very 
conoelvabla  angle  ao  tbat  the  United  Statea 
could  prodtwe  the  atom  bomb.  Aft«r  the  war, 
Congreaa  eefblfhed  the  Atomic  Inergy 
OommlaBlon  whoee  sole  fonetlon  la  to  atudy 
and  deralap  new  oaea  for  the  atom — and 
theee  etudlea  have  been  oondoeted  on  an 
aU-enewBpaaalng  befria  by  all  "~*— "'»  dla- 


SUBllarly,  when  the  United  Statea  em- 
barked upon  ita  apace  program,  the  Na- 
tional Aaronautloa  and  Spaoe  Admlnletratlon 
waa  aet  up  to  uieiaeu  ttie  program.  It  waa 
charted  with  every  aapeet  of  the  natkmli 
program,  uatng  noi  only  englneen,  but 
aetranomera  and  hlatorlana.  maoufaetuma 
and  othen  who  could  contribute  to  every 
minute  area  of  study. 

Drug  abuse  haa  tang  alnoe  become  a 
■oouige  that  threateoa  the  natlonaJ  oharaetar 
and  fStele.  Ifo  aigmaiit  a<  our  aodety  la 
Immune  ftom  the  la^wct  of  thla  deadly 
plague.  Our  ohlMien  at  all  levels  of  echool 
have  been  Infected.  It  la  the  major  cauae  of 
■oaring  crime  ratea  that  undermine  aecurlty 
In  our  bomee  and  atreeta  and  parka.  It  baa 
ootToded  the  oaorale  and  dladpUne  of  our 
armed  forcea  In  YletnasL  It  takae  a  huge 
toll  out  of  the  bualneea  aeUvtty  In  terma  of 
■baenteelam  and  poor  enqdoyee  performanoe. 
It  eloga  our  court  calandaia. 

It  la  tragic  that  a  erlaia  of  aoch  magnlttide 
baa  not  atlmulated  a  natlnnal  reaponea  on 
the  levtf  of  the  "lianlMttan  Project"  or 
NABA.  U  we  had  recognlaert  the  need  for  this 
approach  three  years  ago,  or  five  yeaia  ago,  or 


ten  yeara  ago,  perhapa  there  might  not  be  a 
drug  problem  today.  If  the  beet  bralna  of  the 
nation  were  ueed  to  atudy  the  drug  abuae 
problem — not  only  chemlsta,  but  educators, 
physletana,  payeholagleta  and  peychlatrlata, 
■odiriaglata,  clergy,  attorneys  and  judgae. 
legal  enforaement  agents  and  any  other  con- 
oelvahla  group  that  could  shed  light  on  the 
subject,  perhapa  today  we  might  know 
whether  marijuana  la  aafe  to  use  or  not.  or 
if  It  leads  to  the  "hard  stuff."  If  the  nation 
had  undertaken  the  masalva  response  to  the 
drug  problem  as  It  did  to  the  atom  and 
space,  perhaps  today  there  would  not  be  r 
debate  as  to  whether  or  not  marijuana 
should  be  legallaed.  Nothing  leas.  In  our 
Judgment,  but  this  maaalve  undertaking  will 
put  an  end  to  drug  addiction. 

This  same  obeerratloci  can  be  appUed  to 
methadone  and  other  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Programs  for  treatntent  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  education  pro- 
grams to  prevent  addiction  are  Inadequately 
financed  and  uncoordinated.  But  xoor*  Im- 
portant, we  are  full  of  half-truths  and  Ig- 
norance In  our  nimble  approaches  to  eolvlng 
the  problem. 

What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, weU -coordinated  moblllaaUon  of  the 
nation's  reaouroee  to  derriop  a  comprehen- 
slTe  program  to  put  an  end  to  this  national 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Such  a  program  should 
acoelerato  our  rseearch,  to  telescope  the  work 
which  has  not  been  done  In  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  so  we  may  saTs  our  people  and  our 
natkm. 

The  United  Statee  has  attacked  so  many 
dllBcult  problems — from  poUo  to  the  atom — 
and  found  solutions  throui^  maaalTe  In- 
jeeUoos  of  money  and  talent.  Drug  abuae  U 
more  of  a  problem  and  should  be  approached 
in  the  same  "»»■"«*'' — not  throu^  some 
piecemeal  program  with  mlnlaeule  funding. 
It  requlree  a  broad  scope — from  legislation 
to  treatlee  with  other  naUons— eo  no  stone 
Is  left  unturned. 

The  drug  problem  Is  a  chaUsnge  which 
must  be  faced  by  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  AaaocUtlcHi.  Drug  and  drug-related 
cases  jam  the  oourta  and  Impede  the  legal 
profession's  work.  As  dTlc  and  community 
leaders,  members  of  the  Bar  can  play  a  dect- 
Btve  role  In  prodding  Into  action  the  White 
Houee,  Congrees,  Oovemon  and  Leglslattiree 
to  proTlde  the  Initiative  and  financing  needed 
to  put  an  Old  to  this  major  threat  to  our 
nation. 

It  U  true  that  the  White  Bouae  has  recog- 
nlBSd  the  problem,  and  called  the  nation's 
attenttoii  to  the  dimensions  of  the  national 
tragedy,  but  It  has  not  attacked  drug  abuse 
In  depth. 

It  Is  equally  surprising  that  no  "ICr.  Antl- 
Narootlcs"  haa  emerged  like  a  Nader  In  the 
consumer  protection  Held. 

The  time  is  long  since  past  for  us  to  talk 
about  druga,  and  hope  It  will  blow  away.  It 
wontl  It  couJd  eventuaUy  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  dTlllaatlon  we  have  built 
and  come  to  know. 

leadership  taken  by  the  Bar  In  mobilizing 
our  national  reeooroee  In  this  effort  would 
be  In  the  nobleet  traditions  of  the  profeealon. 


HUGH  CBRIAN  YOUTH 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Cape  Kennedy  where  I  was  privileged 
to  partkdpate  in  a  very  unique  and  re- 
warding learning  experience.  f#ant  to 
share  some  of  my  Impressions  with  you 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  hopes 
that  more  of  you  will  take  part  in  simi- 
lar adventures. 

Unfortunately  we  hear  a  lot  more  these 
days   about   gaps   than   we  do   about 
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bridges.  The  "generation,"  "understand- 
ing," and  "communication"  gaps  seem 
to  generate  more  attention  than  the 
vitally  important  efforts  that  are  made  to 
bridge  those  gaps  In  our  society.  For  a 
few  hours  at  the  Cape  I  hope  I  was  able 
to  bridge  all  three  of  those  gaps — In  com- 
munication, in  understanding,  and  in 
generation  when  Hugh  CBrlan  asked  me 
to  provide  a  keynote  for  a  very  select 
group  of  young  men  at  his  annual  youth 
seminar.  This  year,  as  in  1970,  the  sub- 
ject was  "Space"  and  the  cosponsor  was 
NASA.  The  challenging  audience  was 
made  of  a  group  of  high  school  sopho- 
mores, one  from  each  State  in  the  Union, 
selected  by  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Councils  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  In  addition, 
youthful  representatives  from  Belgium. 
Canada,  Germany,  Iran.  Italy,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Taiwan,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Yugoslavia  were  present  to  pro- 
vide the  seminar  with  a  theme  of  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  In  Space." 

This  was  a  challenging  audience  of 
future  leaders.  After  the  formal  part  of 
my  presentation  we  held  a  stimulating 
questlon-and-answer  session  for  nearly 
an  hour.  These  were  fine  young  men  with 
healthy  and  alert  young  minds  that  pro- 
duced relevant  and  stimulating  ques- 
tions. I  enjoyed  them  immensely.  I  en- 
courage you  to  accept  similar  oppor- 
tunities. It  keeps  you  young — at  least  in 
spirit. 

I  must  give  special  recognition  to  my 
good  friend  Hugh  O'Brian,  actor,  pro- 
ducer, and  public  servant  who  is  using  his 
marvelous  opportunity  as  a  well-known 
personality  to  help  us  encourage,  develop, 
smd  guide  our  youth,  our  greatest  natiiral 
resource,  into  responsible  and  construc- 
tive social  activity.  Hugh  is  well  aware 
that  98.7  percent  of  America's  young  peo- 
ple are  law  respecting,  constructive  citi- 
zens though  they  seldom,  if  ever,  make 
the  headlines.  Hugh  wants  to  pat  these 
young  men  on  the  back  and  let  them 
know  that  there  is  also  a  revrard  for  being 
a  responsible  citizen.  I  applaud  this  atti- 
tude and  this  activity.  I  wish  there  were 
a  lot  more  Hugh  O'Brians  with  similar 
motivations  and  constructive  youth  sem- 
inars all  over  the  Nation — all  over  the 
world  for  that  matter. 

During  the  summer  of  1970,  Hugh 
O'Brian  filmed  the  entire  week-long 
soninar,  the  stimulating  "njp  sessions" 
and  the  once-in-a-lifetime  tour  of  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  In  addition  to 
Hugh  and  the  young  pcuticipants  there 
were  p>er8(mal  appearances  by  Alan 
Shephard  and  the  Apollo  14  crew.  Astro- 
nauts "Rusty"  Schwelckart  and  Walter 
Cunningham,  Senator  Charlbs  Pircy,  of 
Illinois,  Brig.  Oen.  "Chappie"  James,  of 
the  Defense  Department.  Dr.  George 
Mueller  and  Dr.  ThcHnas  Paine,  former 
high  ranking  NASA  officials  responsible 
for  the  Apollo  program  and  many  others. 

The  best  of  this  historic  motion  picture 
coverage  has  been  assembled  into  an 
exciting  60-mlnute  TV  special  called 
"Tomorrow  Is  Now"  which  I  urge  you  to 
see.  You  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
youth  space  seminar  with  Hugh  O'Brian 
and  share  the  kind  of  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  the  apace  age  generation  that  I 


have  just  recently  been  privileged  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  Hughes  TV  netwoik  has  arranged 
for  a  nationwide  showing  of  this  timely 
documentary  in  most  major  cities  on  the 
23d  of  July  at  7:30  pjn.  The  time  and 
date  may  vary  in  some  areas  during  those 
countdown  days  prior  to  the  Apollo  15 
laimch.  I  urge  you  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  "Tomorrow  Is  Now."  Here  in 
Washington  the  program  win  be  aired  for 
viewing  by  the  area  public  audience  on 
July  25  on  WMAL-TV  for  1  hour  start- 
ing at  5  p  jn.  EDT. 


LEAD  POISONING 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though lead  poisoning  has  been  with  us 
before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  first  de- 
scribed the  symptoms,  the  problem  has 
often  been  Ignored  by  physicians  and 
public  heedth  officials.  An  article  by  Dr. 
J.  Julisui  Chlsolm,  Jr.,  in  the  February 
issue  of  Sdentiflc  American  brings  into 
clear  focus  the  serious  nature  of  lead 
poisoning  and  suggests  raticnial  ap- 
proaches toward  a  solution. 

In  the  course  of  our  field  hearings 
with  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  firsthand  from  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely effective  witnesses  on  the  need 
for  a  greater  effort  against  lead  paint 
poisoning — the  mothers  of  children  who 
have  been  poisoned  by  chips  of  leaded 
paint.  Modem  technology  is  capable  of 
preventing  lead  poisoning.  Last  year. 
Congress  passed  the  Lead  Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  We  know  the 
difficulties  we  have  had  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate fimding  for  the  act,  and  articles 
like  that  of  Dr.  Chlsolm  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  record  we  are  making 
to  persuade  the  administration  that  a 
greater  effort  is  needed. 

Dr.  Chlsolm  cites  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing from  Improperly  lead-gleized  earth- 
enware. He  recommends  a  thorough  test- 
ing of  earthenware  and  a  reevaluatlon  of 
its  use  for  food  and  drink.  Whiskey 
drinkers  who  drink  lead  contaminated 
moonshine  are  also  exposed  to  lead  poi- 
soning, as  axe  industrial  workers  in  small- 
scale  industries  where  exposure  to  lead 
is  not  controlled.  Attention  is  now  being 
called  to  the  increasing  concern  over  lead 
pollution  in  the  air,  particularly  due  to 
gasoline. 

However,  by  far  the  most  serious  im- 
pact from  lead  poisoning  occurs  in  young 
children  who  Uve  in  dilapidated  housing 
in  urbcm  slums  and  swallow  chips  of 
leaded  i>aint,  plaster  and  putty.  The  risk 
of  permanent  damage  is  very  great  and 
can  take  a  number  of  different  forms 
such  as  mental  retardation,  convulsive 
disorders,  cerebral  palsy,  or  blindness,  in 
addition  to  such  brain  damage,  acute 
lead  poisoning  can  lead  to  anemia  and 
possible  kidney  disfunction. 

Dr.  Chlsolm  discusses  one  city's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Baltimore  has  an 
absolute  rule  that  any  child  who  has 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning  is  not  re- 
turned to  his  family  until  all  haaardous 
sources  of  lead  have  been  eliminated.  In 
this  way  the  risk  of  permanent  brain 
damage  has  been  reduced  to  25  percent. 


compared  with  the  virtual  100  percent 
rate  for  children  allowed  to  return  to  the 
dangerous  environment. 

Dr.  Cldsolm's  main  recommendation  is 
for  a  vigorous  screening  program  in  pop- 
ulations of  children  living  in  cities  which 
are  areas  of  high  risk.  Discovery  of  an 
abnormal  amoimt  of  lead  in  a  child's 
blood  stream  would  lead  to  an  examina- 
Maa.  of  the  diild's  home,  followed  by  cor- 
rective action. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  lead  poisoning 
could  be  stopped  and  severe  damage  to 
young  children  could  be  prevented.  What 
is  needed  is  a  large  scale  program  of  de- 
tection and  remedial  action.  A  program 
that  would  mobilize  the  already  exist- 
ing technology  and  a(>ply  it  on  a  national 
level. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  Dr. 
Chisolm's  article  entitled  "Lead  Poison- 
ing" be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

LCAO  POXSONtNC 

(By  J.  Julian  Chlsolm,  Jr.) 
(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  print- 
ed in  the  RacosB.) 

Lead  has  been  mined  and  worked  by 
men  for  millenniums.  Ite  ductility,  higb 
reelstanoe  to  erosion  and  other  properties 
make  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  metals. 
The  inappropriate  use  ot  lead  has,  however, 
resulted  in  outbreaks  of  lead  poisoning  In 
humans  from  time  to  time  since  antiquity. 
The  dlsesec,  which  ia  sometimes  called 
"plumbism"  (from  the  Latin  word  for  lead) 
or  "saturnism"  (from  the  alchemical  term), 
was  first  described  by  the  Oreek  poet-physl- 
clan  Nicander  more  than  3,000  years  ago. 
Today  our  concerns  about  human  health  and 
the  dissemination  of  lead  into  the  environ- 
meat  are  twofold :  ( 1 )  there  is  a  need  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  current  level  of  lead 
absorption  In  the  general  population  presents 
some  subtle  risk  to  health;  (a)  there  is  an 
even  more  urgent  need  to  control  this  hazard 
in  the  several  subgroups  within  the  general 
population  that  r\m  the  risk  of  cllnioal 
plumbism  and  its  known  consequences.  In 
the  young  children  of  urban  slums  lead 
poisoning  is  a  major  source  of  l»«ln  damage, 
mental  deficiency  and  serious  behavior  prob- 
lems. Yet  It  remains  an  Insidious  disease: 
It  is  difficult  to  dlagnoee.  it  is  often  unrecog- 
nized and  untu  recently  it  was  largely  Igncxed 
by  physicians  and  public  health  officials.  Now 
public  attention  le  finally  being  focused  on 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  although  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  eradicating  it  has  Jt»t  begun. 

Symptomatic  lead  poisoning  Is  the  restilt 
of  very  high  levels  of  lead  in  the  tissues.  Is 
it  poeslble  that  a  content  of  lead  In  the  body 
that  Is  Ineuffldent  to  cauee  obvious  symp- 
toms can  neverthelees  give  rise  to  slowly 
evolving  and  long-lasting  adverse  effects? 
The  quesMon  is  at  preeent  unanswered  but 
is  most  pertinent.  There  Is  much  evidence 
that  lead  wastes  have  been  accumulating 
during  the  past  century,  particularly  In  con- 
gested  urban  areas.  Increased  exposwe  to 
lead  has  been  shown  in  i>opulations  ex- 
poeed  to  lead  as  an  air  poUutant.  Postmortem 
examinaUons  show  a  higher  lead  content  In 
the  organs  of  individuals  In  highly  Indus- 
trialised societies  than  In  the  organs  of  moat 
individuals  In  primitive  poptUatlona.  Al- 
though no  population  group  Is  apparently 
y««  being  subjected  to  levels  of  exposure  as- 
sociated with  the  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing, it  la  clear  that  a  continued  rlee  In  the 
poUutlon  of  the  human  environment  with 
lead  could  eventually  produce  levels  of  ex- 
posure that  could  have  adverse  effeote  on 
htuum  health.  Xfforts  to  control  the  dla- 
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■emliMKUon  of  lead  into  the  environment  are 
therefore  Indicated. 

Tbe  more  immediate  and  urgent  problem 
la  to  control  tbe  expoaure  to  lead  of  well- 
defined  groups  that  are  known  to  be  di- 
rectly at  risk:  young  children  who  live  In 
dilapidated  housing  where  they  can  nibble 
chlpa  of  leaded  paint,  whiskey  drinkers  who 
consume  quantities  of  lead -contaminated 
moonshine,  people  who  eat  or  drink  from  Im- 
properly lead-glased  earthenware,  workers  In 
certain  small-scale  Industrlee  where  expo- 
sure to  lead  Is  not  controlled.  Of  these  the 
moat  distressing  group  is  the  large  group  of 
children  between  about  one  and  three  to 
five  years  of  age  who  live  In  deteriorating 
buildings  and  have  the  habit  of  eating  non- 
food substances  including  peeling  paint, 
plaster  and  putty  containing  lead.  (This  be- 
havior Is  termed  pics,  after  the  Latin  watA 
for  magpie.)  The  epidemiological  data  are 
still  scanty:  large-scale  screening  programs 
now  In  progress  In  Chicago  and  New  York 
City  Indicate  that  betw«en  5  and  10  percent 
of  the  children  tested  show  evidence  of 
asymptomaUc  Increased  lead  absorption  and 
that  between  1  and  3  percent  have  unsus- 
pected plumblsm.  Small-scale  surveys  In  the 
worst  housing  areas  of  a  few  other  cities 
reveal  even  higher  percentages. 

There  Is  llUle  doubt  that  chUdhood  lead 
poisoning  Is  a  real  problem  In  many  of  the 
older  urban  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  perhaps 
In  rural  communities  as  well.  Current 
knowledge  about  lead  poisoning  and  Its 
long-term  effects  In  children  Is  adequate 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  rational  attack  on  this 
particular  problem.  The  ubiquity  of  lead- 
pigment  paints  In  older  substandard  housing 
and  the  prevalence  of  pica  in  young  children 
Indicate,  however,  that  any  effective  program 
will  require  the  concerted  and  sustained 
effort  of  each  community.  Furthermore,  the 
continued  use  of  lead-ptgment  paints  on 
housing  surfaces  that  are  accessible  to  young 
children  and  will  at  some  future  daite  fall 
Into  disrepair  can  only  perpetuate  the 
IMt>blem. 

Traces  of  lead  are  almost  ubiquitous  in 
nature  and  minute  amoimts  are  fotuid  in 
normal  diets.  According  to  the  extensive 
studies  of  Robert  A.  Kehoe  and  his  associates 
during  the  past  36  years  at  the  Kettering 
Laboratories  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
the  ustial  dally  dietary  Intake  of  lead  In 
adults  averages  about  .3  milligram.  Of  this, 
about  90  percent  passes  through  the  intesti- 
nal tract  and  Is  not  absorbed.  Kehoe 's  data 
Indicate  that  the  small  amount  absorbed  is 
also  excreted,  so  that  tinder  "normal"  con- 
ditions there  Is  no  net  retention  of  lead  in 
tbe  body.  In  addition  the  usual  respiratory 
Intake  Is  estimated  at  between  five  and  50 
micrograms  of  lead  per  day.  These  findings 
must  be  reconciled  with  postmortem  anal- 
yses, which  Indicate  that  the  ctmcentratlon 
of  lead  In  bone  Increases  with  age,  although 
lU  concentration  In  the  soft  tissues  Is  rela- 
tively stable  throughout  life.  The  physio- 
logical significance  of  increasing  storage  in 
bone  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  has  caused 
considerable  concern.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
as  the  level  of  InUke  of  lead  increases,  the 
rate  of  absorption  may  exceed  the  rate  at 
which  lead  can  be  excreted  or  stored  in  bone. 
And  when  the  rates  of  excreation  and  stor- 
age are  exceeded,  the  levels  of  lead  in  the 
■oft  tissues  rise.  Studies  in  adults  Indicate 
that  as  the  susuined  dally  intake  of  lead 
rises  above  one  milligram  of  lead  per  day 
higher  levels  of  lead  in  the  blood  result  and 
metabolic,  functional  and  cUnical  reaponses 
follow.  The  revemble  effects  abate  when  the 
rate  and  amount  of  lead  absorbed  are  reduced 
again  to  tbe  usual  dietary  range. 

As  far  as  is  known,  lead  U  not  a  trace  ele- 
ment essential  to  nutriuon.  but  this  parUc- 
lUar  question  baa  not  been  adequattfy  ex- 
amined. Some  of  the  adverse  effects  of  lead 
on  metabolism  have  nonetheless  been  stud- 
led  In  coQslderable  detaU.  These  effects  are 


related  to  the  concentration  of  lead  in  the 
soft  tissues.  At  the  level  of  cellular  metabo- 
lism, the  best-known  adverse  effect  of  lead  is 
Its  Inhibition  of  the  activity  of  enzymes  that 
are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  sulf- 
hydryl  (SH)  groups  for  their  activity.  Lead 
Interacts  with  sulfhydryl  groups  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  not  available  to  certain 
enzymes  that  require  them.  In  the  living 
organisms,  under  most  conditions,  this  in- 
hibition Is  apparently  partial.  Inhibitory  ef- 
fects of  lead  on  other  aspects  of  crtlular  me- 
tabolism have  been  demonstrated  in  the  test 
tube.  Such  studies  are  preliminary.  Most  of 
the  effects  reported  are  produced  with  con- 
centrations of  lead  oonaiderably  higher  than 
are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  tissues  of 
man,  so  that  speculation  about  such  effects 
is  unwarranted  at  this  point. 

The  clearest  manifestation  of  the  inhibi- 
tory effect  of  lead  on  the  activity  of  sulfhy- 
dryl-dependent  enzymes  is  the  disturbance  it 
causes  in  the  biosynthesis  of  heme.  Heme  U 
the  iron-oontalnlng  constituent  that  com- 
bines with  protein  to  form  hemoglobdn,  the 
oxygen-carrying  pigment  of  the  red  blood 
cells.  Heme  is  also  an  essential  constituent 
of  tbe  other  respiratory  pigments,  the  cyto- 
chromes, which  play  key  roles  in  energy  me- 
tabolism. The  normal  pathway  of  heme  syn- 
thesis begins  with  activated  succinate  (pro- 
duced by  the  Krebs  cycle,  a  major  stage  in 
the  conversion  of  food  energy  to  ways  ob- 
served before  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning,  lUMl  the  presence  of  either  Is 
therefore  important  in  diagnosis. 

The  enzyme  that  catalyzes  ALA  metabolism 
is  ALA  debydrase.  A  number  of  Investigators, 
including  Sven  Hemberg  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  University  of  Helsinki  and  Abraham 
Ooldberg's  group  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, have  studied  the  extent  to  which  vary- 
ing levels  of  lead  In  the  blood  inhibit  ALA- 
dehydrase  activity  in  red  blood  cell  prepara- 
tions In  tbe  laboratory.  They  have  shown  a 
direct  relation  between  the  concentration  of 
lead  in  blood  and  the  activity  of  the  enzyme. 
liforeover,  they  find  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  amount  of  lead  so  small  that  It  does  not 
to  some  extent  decrease  ALA-debydrase 
activity;  In  other  words,  there  appears  to  be 
no  threshold  for  this  effect.  If  that  Is  so,  how- 
ever, one  would  expect  to  see  a  progressive 
increase  In  the  urinary  excretion  of  the 
enzyoM's  substrate,  ALA,  beginning  at  very 
low  blood-lead  levels.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case.  Stig  Selander  and  Kim  Cramer  In 
Sweden,  correlating  blood-lead  and  urine- 
ALA  values,  found  that  the  first  measurable 
Increase  in  urine  ALA  Is  observed  only  after 
blood  lead  rises  above  approximately  30  mi- 
crograms of  lead  per  100  miUlliters  of  whole 
blood.  Tbe  apparent  Inconsistency  between 
tbe  effect  of  lead  on  tbe  activity  of  an  enzyme 
In  tbe  test  tube  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
enzyme's  substrate  In  the  body  might  be  ex- 
plained by  tbe  presence  of  an  enzyme  reserve. 
This  hypothesis  is  consistent  with  the  func- 
tional reserve  exhibited  in  many  btologloal 
systems. 

Almost  all  the  Information  we  have  on  the 
effect  of  lead  on  the  synthesis  of  heme  comes 
from  observations  of  red  blood  cells.  Yet  all 
cells  synthesize  their  own  beme-contalning 
enzymes,  notably  the  cytochromes,  and  ALA 
debydrase  is  also  widely  distributed  In  tis- 
sues. The  observations  in  red  blood  cells 
may  therefore  serve  as  a  model  of  lead's 
probable  effects  on  h«ne  synthesis  in  other 
organ  systems.  Even  so,  the  degree  of  inhi- 
bition in  a  given  tissue  may  vary  and  will 
depend  on  the  concentration  of  lead  within 
the  cell,  on  Its  access  to  tbe  heme  synthetic 
pathway  and  on  other  factors.  For  example, 
J.  A.  Millar  and  bU  colleagues  In  Ooldberg's 
group  found  that  ALA-debydrase  activity  Is 
inhibited  In  tbe  brmln  tissue  of  heavily  lead- 
poisoned  laboratory  rats  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  it  Is  In  the  blood.  When  these  worken 


used  amounts  of  lead  that  produced  an  aver- 
age blood-lead  level  of  30  micrograms  per  100 
mlUUiters  of  blood,  the  level  of  ALA- 
dehydrase  activity  In  the  brain  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  levels  found  in  control 
rats  that  had  not  been  given  any  added  lead 
at  all.  It  is  now  established  experimentally 
that  lead  does  Interfere  with  heme  synthesis 
in  tissue  preparations  from  the  kidney,  tbe 
brain  and  the  liver  as  well  as  in  red  cells 
but  the  concentrations  of  lead  that  may  be- 
gin to  cause  significant  inhibHlon  In  these 
organs  are  not  yet  known. 

Only  in  the  blood  U  it  as  yet  possible  to 
see  a  direct  cause-and-effect  relation  be- 
tween the  metabolic  disturbance  and  the 
functional  disturbance  in  animals  or  people. 
In  the  blood  tbe  functional  effect  Is  anemia. 
The  decrease  In  heme  synthesis  leads  »t  first 
to  a  decrease  In  the  life-span  of  red  cells 
and  later  to  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  red 
cells  and  In  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  per 
cell.  In  compensation  for  the  shortage,  the 
blood-forming  tissue  steps  up  its  production 
of  red  cells:  immature  red  cells,  reticulocytes 
and  basophilic  stippled  cells  (named  for  their 
stippled  appearance  after  absorbing  a  basic 
dye)  appear  in  the  circulation.  The  presence 
of  stippled  cells  is  the  most  characteristic 
finding  in  tbe  blood  of  a  patient  with  lead 
poisoning.  The  stippling  represents  remnants 
of  the  cytoplasmic  constituents  of  red  cell 
precursors,  including  mitochondria.  Normal 
mature  red  cells  do  not  contain  mitochon- 
dria. The  anemia  of  lead  poisoning  Is  a  re- 
versible condition:  tbe  metabolism  of  heme 
returns  to  normal,  and  the  anemia  Improves 
with  removal  of  the  patient  from  exposure 
to  excessive  amounts  of  lead. 

The  toxic  effect  of  lead  on  the  kidneys  is 
under  intensive  investigation  but  here  the 
story  is  less  clear.  In  acute  lead  poisoning 
there  are  visible  changes  In  the  kidney  and 
kidney  function  is  impaired.  Again  the  mito- 
chondria are  implicated:  their  structure  Is 
visibly  changed.  Much  of  tbe  excess  lead  is 
concentrated  In  the  form  of  dense  Inclusions 
in  the  nuclei  of  certain  cells.  Including  those 
lining  the  proximal  renal  tubules.  Robert  A. 
Goyer  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine  Isolated  and  analyzed 
these  Inclusions  and  found  that  they  consist 
of  a  complex  of  protein  and  lead.  He  has 
suggested  that  the  inclusions  are  a  protective 
device:  they  tend  to  keep  tbe  lead  in  tbe 
nucleus,  away  from  tbe  vulnerable  mitochon- 
dria. Involvement  of  the  mitochondria  is 
also  suggested  by  the  fact  that  lead-poisoned 
kidney  cells  consume  more  oxygen  than 
normal  cells  in  laboratory  cultures,  which 
Indicates  that  their  energy  metabolism  is 
affected. 

Kidney  dysfunction,  apparently  due  to  this 
Impairment  in  energy  metabolism,  Is  ex- 
pressed In  what  Is  called  the  Panconl  syn- 
drome: there  is  an  Increased  loss  of  amino 
acids,  glucose  and  phosphate  in  the  urine  be- 
cause the  damaged  tubular  cells  fall  to  re- 
absorb these  substances  as  completely  as  nor- 
mal tubular  cells  do.  The  excessive  excre- 
tion of  phosphates  Is  the  important  factor 
because  It  leads  to  bypopbo^hatemla,  a  low 
level  of  phosphate  in  the  blood.  There  Is 
some  evidence  that,  when  phosphate  is  mo- 
bilized from  bone  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  level  In  body  fluids,  lead 
that  Is  stored  with  relative  safety  In  the 
bones  may  be  mobilized  along  with  the  phos- 
phate and  enter  the  soft  tissues  where  It  can 
do  harm.  The  effect  of  acute  lead  poisoning 
on  the  kidney  can  be  serious  but,  Uke  tbe 
effect  on  blood  cells.  It  is  reversible  with  the 
end  of  abnormal  exposiire.  Furthermore,  tb« 
Fanooni  syndrome  Is  seen  only  at  very  high 
levels  of  lead  In  blood  (greater  tlian  ISO 
micrograms  of  lead  per  100  milliliters  of 
blood)  and  only  In  patients  with  severe  acute 
plumblsm. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  the  toxic  ef- 
fect of  lead  Is  least  understood.  Little  la 
known  at  the  metabolic  level;  most  of  tbe 
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Information  comes  from  clinical  observation 
of  patients  and  from  postmortem  studies. 
Two  different  mechanisms  appear  to  be  In- 
volved in  lead  encephalopathy,  or  brain  dam- 
age: edema  and  direct  Injury  to  nerve  cells. 
The  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  are  somehow 
affected  so  that  the  capillaries  become  too 
permeable;  they  leak,  causing  edema  (swell- 
ing of  the  brain  tissue).  Since  the  If  rain  Is 
enclosed  In  a  rigid  container,  tbe  skull,  severe 
swelling  destroys  brain  tissue.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  certain  brain  cells  may  be  di- 
rectly Injured,  or  their  function  inhibited,  by 
lead. 

The  effects  I  have  been  dlscxisslng  are  all 
those  of  acute  lead  poisoning,  the  result  of 
a  large  accumulation  of  lead  In  a  relatively 
short  time.  There  are  chronic  effects  too, 
either  the  aftereffects  of  acute  plumblsm  or 
the  result  of  a  alow  buildup  of  a  bxuden  of 
lead  over  a  period  of  years.  The  best-known 
effect  Is  chronic  nephritis,  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  a  scarring  and  shrinking  of 
kidney  tissue.  This  complication  of  lead 
poisoning  cajne  to  light  in  Australia  in  192S, 
when  L.  J.  J.  Nye  became  aware  of  a  pattern 
of  chronic  nephritis  and  early  death  in  the 
state  of  Queensland.  Investigation  revealed 
that  Queensland  children  drank  quantities 
of  rainwater  that  was  ccdlected  by  runoff 
from  bouse  roofs  sheathed  with  shingles 
covered  with  leod-plgmented  paint.  In  1954 
D.  A.  Henderson  found  that  of  353  adults  In 
Queensland  who  had  had  childhood  lead 
poisoning  15  to  40  years  earlier,  165  had  died, 
94  of  chronic  nephritis.  Chronic  lead  neph- 
ropathy, which  is  sometlme«  accompanied 
by  gout,  is  also  seen  in  persistent,  heavy 
moonshine  drinkers  and  In  some  people  who 
have  had  severe  Industrial  exposure.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  abnormal  intake  of 
lead  persists  for  more  than  a  decade  or  so 
before  the  onset  of  nephropathy.  Most  of  the 
patients  have  a  history  of  reported  episodes 
of  acute  plumblsm.  which  suggests  that  they 
have  levels  of  lead  in  the  tissues  far  above 
those  found  in  the  general  population.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  tbe  suspicion  that  factors 
in  addition  to  lead  may  be  involved. 

The  other  known  reexilt  of  chronic  over- 
expoeure  to  lead  is  peripheral  nerve  disease, 
affecting  primarily  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
extremities.  Here  the  tissue  damage  appears 
to  be  to  the  myelin  sheath  of  tbe  nerve  fiber. 
Specifically,  according  to  animal  studies,  the 
mitochondria  of  the  Schwann  cells,  which 
synthesize  the  sheath,  seem  to  be  affected. 
Various  Investigators,  including  Pamela  Ful- 
lerton  of  Middlesex  Hospital  in  London,  have 
found  that  conduction  of  the  nerve  Impulse 
may  be  In^MJied  In  tbe  peripheral  nerves  of 
industrial  worksrs  who  have  had  a  long  ex- 
poaure to  lead  but  who  have  no  synqytoms 
of  acute  load  potaonlng. 

These  findings  and  others  raise  serious 
quaatlons.  It  Is  clear  that  a  single  aibtsck  of 
acute  encephalopathy  can  cause  profound 
metvtal  retartlatlon  and  other  forms  of 
neurological  Injury  that  Is  permanent.  Simi- 
larly. In  young  children  repeated  bouts  of 
symptomatic  plumblsm  can  result  in  perma- 
nent brain  damage  ranging  from  subtle 
learning  deficits  to  profound  mental  Inoocn- 
petence  and  epilepsy.  Can  a  level  of  absorp- 
tion that  la  insufficient  to  cause  obvious 
acute  symptons  nevertheless  cause  "silent" 
brain  dan:tfige7  This  question  remains  un- 
answered, in  part  because  of  the  difficulty 
In  recognizing  mild  symptons  of  lead  poison- 
ing in  children  and  in  part  because  the  ex- 
perimental studies  thait  might  provide  some 
answers  have  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

Classical  plumblsm — the  acute  disease  .  is 
seen  today  primarily  In  children  with  the 
pica  habit.  Before  discussing  these  oases  in 
some  detail  I  shall  briefly  take  up  two  other 
current  environmental  sources  of  lead: 
earthenware  improperly  glazed  with  lead  and 
lead -contaminated  alcoholic  beverages. 

Michael  Klein  and  his  coUeaguss  at  McOlU 


University  recently  reported  two  cases  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  one  of  which  was 
fatal,  that  they  traced  to  an  earthenware  jug 
In  which  the  children's  mother  kept  a  con- 
tinuously repleiUshed  supple  of  apple  juice. 
The  slightly  acidic  juice  was  leaching  lead 
out  of  the  glaze,  the  thin  layer  of  glassy  ma- 
terial fxised  to  the  ceramic  surfaces  of  tbe 
Jug.  Tbe  investlgatora  thereupon  tested  117 
commercial  earthenware  food  and  beverage 
containers  and  147  samples  made  with  49  dif- 
ferent commonly  used  glazes  in  the  McOill 
ceramics  laboratory.  Bxcesslve  amounts  of 
lead — more  than  the  U£.  maximum  permis- 
sible amount  for  glaees  of  seven  parts  per 
million — were  leached  out  of  half  the  vessels. 
(The  maxlmvim  permissible  amount  should 
probably  be  reevaluated,  since  past  methods 
of  testing  have  not  taken  account  of  such 
variables  as  the  quantity  of  the  food  or  bev- 
erage consumed,  its  acidity,  the  length  of 
time  it  Is  stared  and  whether  or  not  it  Is 
cooked  in  the  pottery.)  As  the  McOlll  report 
points  out,  the  danger  of  poisoning  from  lead- 
glazed  pottery  has  been  rediscovered  periodi- 
cally since  antiquity.  The  Oreeks  knew  about 
the  danger  but  the  Romans  did  not;  they 
made  the  mistake  of  storing  wine  In  earthen- 
ware. James  Lind,  who  in  1753  recommended 
lemon  or  lime  juice  as  a  preventive  for  scurvy, 
also  warned  that  tbe  j\ilcee  should  not  be 
stored  In  earthenware  jugs.  Now  the  Index  of 
suspicion  has  fallen  too  low:  one  physician 
poisoned  himself  recently  by  drinking  a  cola 
beverage  (and  3.3  milligrams  of  lead)  every 
evening  for  two  years  from  a  mug  his  son  had 
made  for  him.  Do  these  cases  represent  iso- 
lated occurrences?  How  many  other  people 
are  similarly  exposed?  Clearly  tbe  first  step  is 
the  testing  of  earthenware  and  a  reevaluatlon 
of  its  fabrication  and  use  for  food  and  drink. 

In  the  manufacture  of  moonshine  whiskey, 
lead  solder  is  vised  in  the  tubing  of  distilla- 
tion units.  Moreover,  discarded  automobile 
radiators  that  contain  lead  often  serve  as 
condensers.  Lead  is  therefore  found  In  most 
samples  of  confiscated  moonshine.  Lead  en- 
cephalopathy, nephritis  with  gout  and  other 
lead-related  conditions  have  been  reported 
In  moonshine  consumers,  largely  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  tbe  U.S.  The  problem 
of  diagnosis  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  symptoms  of  acute  alcoholism  and  acute 
lead  poisoning  are  similar  in  many  ways. 
(Again  there  Is  a  historical  record.  The  Mc- 
Oill report  noted  that  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  forbade  rum  distillation  in  leaded 
stills  in  1723  In  an  effort  to  prevent  "dry 
gripes,"  an  intestinal  condition.  In  1707  Sir 
Qeorge  Baker  blamed  "the  endemic  cdlc  of 
Devonshire"  on  the  use  of  lead-lined  troughs 
In  the  making  of  apple  older.) 

Childhood  lead  poisoning  in  the  U.S.  Is 
seen  almost  exclusively  In  children  of  pre- 
school age  who  live  In  deteriorated  bousing 
built  before  1940  (when  titanium  dioxide 
began  to  replace  lead  In  tbe  pigment  of  most 
m'terlor  points).  Tbe  causative  factors  are 
commonly  a  triad:  a  dilapidated  old  bouse,  a 
toddler  with  pica  and  parents  with  inade- 
quate resources  (emotional.  Intellectual,  in- 
formatloiuil  and/ or  economic)  to  cope  with 
tbe  family's  needs.  The  three  factors  inter- 
act to  Increase  the  likelihood  that  the  child 
will  eat  chips  of  leaded  paint.  A  chip  of  paint 
about  the  size  of  an  adult's  thumbnail  can 
contain  between  60  and  100  milligrams  of 
lead,  and  so  a  child  eating  a  few  small  chips 
a  day  easily  ingests  100  or  more  times  the 
tolerable  adult  intake  of  the  metal!  In  one 
study  conducted  some  years  ago  at  the  Balti- 
more City  Hospitals  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,.  Harold  E.  Harrison  and  I  found 
that  the  average  dally  fecal  excretion  of  lead 
by  children  with  severe  plumblsm  was  44 
milligrams.  In  a  group  of  normal  unexposed 
children  we  found  a  dally  fecal  lead  excre- 
tion of  less  than  .2  milligram  of  lead.  In  other 
words,  pica  for  leaded  paint  results  In  gen- 
uinely massive  exposures.  And  when  the  ab- 


normal Intake  ceases,  It  may  be  several 
months  or  years  before  blood-lead  levels  re- 
turn to  normal. 

The  repeated  ingestion  at  leaded -paint 
chips  for  about  three  months  or  longer  can 
lead  to  clinical  symptoms  and  eventually  to 
the  absorption  of  a  potentially  lethal  body 
burden  of  lead.  During  the  first  four  to  six 
weeks  of  abnormal  ingestion  there  are  no 
symptoms.  After  a  few  weeks  minor  symp- 
toms such  as  decreased  appetite,  irritability, 
clumsiness,  unwillingness  to  play,  fatigue, 
headache,  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting 
begin  to  appear.  These,  of  course,  are  all 
quite  nonspecific  symptoms,  easily  Ignored 
as  behavior  problems  or  blamed  on  various 
childhood  diseases.  In  a  few  weeks  the  lassi- 
tude may  progress  to  intermittent  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor;  the  vomiting  may  become 
persistent  and  forceful;  brief  convulsions 
may  occur.  If  the  exposure  to  lead  continues, 
the  ooune  of  tbe  disease  can  culminate 
abruptly  in  coma.  Intractable  coavulslons 
and  sometimes  death. 

This  picture  of  fulminating  encephalop- 
athy Is  commonest  In  children  between  15 
and  30  months  of  age;  older  children  tend 
to  suffer  recurrent  but  less  severe  acute  epi- 
sodes and  are  usually  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  history  of  sporadic  convulsions,  be- 
havior problems,  hyperactivity  or  mental 
retardation.  The  symptoms  tend  to  wax  and 
wane,  usually  becoming  more  severe  in  sum- 
mer. (Some  85  percent  of  all  lead -poisoning 
cases  are  reported  from  May  through  Octo- 
ber. This  remarkably  clear  seasonal  pattern 
Is  still  not  understood.  It  may  be  due  at  least 
In  part  to  the  fact  that  the  ultraviolet  com- 
ponent of  sunlight  Increases  the  abeorpOon 
of  lead  from  tbe  intestine.) 

The  symptoms  of  even  acute  encepba- 
Icqpathy  are  nonspecific,  resembling  those  of 
brain  abscesses  and  tumors  and  of  viral  and 
bacterial  infections  of  tbe  brain.  r>ugnru»i« 
depends,  first  of  all,  on  a  high  level  of  sus- 
picion. To  make  a  positive  diagnosis  it  is 
necessary  to  show  high  lead  absorption  as 
well  as  the  adverse  effects  of  lead.  This  re- 
quires the  measurement  of  lead  in  blood  and 
other  aped&llzed  tests.  Mild  symptoms  may 
be  found  In  the  presence  of  values  of  be- 
tween 60  and  80  micrograms  of  lead  per  100 
milliliters  of  Mood.  As  the  blood-lead  level 
rises  above  80  micrograms  the  risk  of  severe 
symp>boms  Increases  sharply.  Even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms.  In  ohlldren  blood-lead 
levels  exceeding  80  micrograms  call  for  Im- 
mediate treatment  and  separation  of  the 
child  from  the  source  of  lead. 

Treatment  Is  with  potent  oompomxls 
known  as  chelating  agents  (from  tbe  Qreak 
cMU,  nn«»ning  claw) :  nkoleculss  that  tend  to 
bind  a  metal  atom  fiimly,  asqosstsrtag  It  and 
thus  rendering  it  highly  solable  (sss  "XThela- 
Uon,"  by  Harold  F.  Waltx>n;  ScmmFK 
Ambucah,  June,  1969 1.  Chelating  agents 
remove  lead  atoms  from  tissues  for  excretion 
through  the  kidney  and  through  the  liver. 
With  chelating  agenu  very  high  tissue  levels 
of  lead  can  be  rapidly  reduced  to  levels 
approaching  normal,  and  tbe  advene  meta- 
bolic effects  can  be  promptly  suppressed. 
Initially  two  agents  are  administered  by  in- 
jection: EDTA  and  BAL.  (EDTA.  or  edatba- 
mU.  Is  ethylenedlamlnetetraaeetlc  acid;  BAL 
is  "British  Antl-Lewlslte,"  developed  during 
World  War  n  as  an  anUdote  for  lewisite,  an 
arsenic-containing  poison  gas.)  After  the 
lead  level  has  been  reduced  another  agent, 
d-penlcUlamlne,  may  be  administered  orally 
as  a  foUowup  therapy. 

Before  chelating  agents  were  available 
about  two- thirds  of  all  children  with  lead 
encephalopathy  died.  Now  the  mortality  rate 
is  less  than  6  percent.  Uiifortvmately  the 
improvement  In  therapy  baa  not  substantially 
reduced  tbe  Incidence  of  brain  damage  In  the 
survivors.  Meyer  A.  Parlsteln  and  R.  Attala 
of  the  Northwestern  umverslty  Medical 
School  found  that  of  69  chlldran  who  deval- 
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open  enoephAlopathy,  82  percent  were  left 
with  pennAnent  Injury:  menteJ  retard&tlon. 
convuUlve  disorders,  cerebral  palsy  or  blind- 
ness. This  blgb  Incidence  of  permanent 
djunage  suggests  tluit  some  of  tbese  children 
must  hAve  had  recurrent  episodes  of  plumb- 
Ism;  we  have  found  that  If  a  child  who  has 
been  treated  for  acute  encephalopathy  Is 
returned  to  the  game  hazardous  environment, 
the  risk  of  permanent  brain  damage  rises  to 
rlrtually  100  percent.  In  Baltimore,  with  the 
help  of  the  Health  Department  and  through 
the  efforts  of  dedicated  medical  social  work- 
ers, we  are  able  to  make  It  an  absolute  rule 
that  no  victim  of  lead  poisoning  Is  ever 
returned  to  a  dangerous  environment.  The 
child  goes  from  the  hospital  to  a  convalescent 
home  and  does  not  rejoin  his  family  until 
all  hazardous  lead  sources  have  been  removed 
or  the  family  has  been  helped  to  find  lead- 
free  housing.  Oases  of  permanent  brain 
damage  nevertheless  persist.  It  appears  that 
even  among  children  who  suffer  only  one 
episode,  are  properly  treated  and  are  there- 
after k^>t  away  from  lead,  at  least  25  percent 
of  the  survivors  of  lead  encephalopathy  sus- 
tain lasting  damage. 

Clearly,  then,  treatment  Is  not  enough;  the 
disease  must  be  prevented.  Children  with 
Increased  lead  absorption  must  be  identified 
before  they  become  poisoned.  Oolng  a  step 
further,  the  sotirces  of  excessive  lead  espoeuxe 
must  be  eliminated. 

Baltimore  has  taken  a  "case-finding"  ap- 
proach to  these  tasks.  Free  diagnostic  services 
were  established  by  the  city  Health  Depart- 
ment in  the  1930's.  Physicians  took  advan- 
tage of  the  Eervices,  and  increasirg  numbers 
of  cases  were  discovered.  Since  1951  the  re- 
moval of  leaded  piint  has  been  required  in 
any  dwelling  where  a  child  is  found  with  a 
blood-lead  value  of  more  than  60  micro- 
grams. The  number  of  cases  reported  each 
year  rose  for  some  time  as  diagnostic  meth- 
ods and  awareness  improved,  but  recently 
it  has  leveled  off.  In  order  to  reich  children 
before  they  are  poisoned,  however,  more  is 
required  than  case-finding;  what  is  needed 
is  a  screening  program  that  examines  entire 
populations  of  children  in  high-risk  areas 
of  cities.  Chicago  undertook  that  task  in  the 
1960's.  Last  year  New  York  City  Inaugurated 
a  new  and  intensive  screening  program  in 
which  children  are  being  tested  for  blood 
lead  in  hospitals  and  at  a  large  numt)er  of 
neighborhood  health  centers:  an  educational 
campiign  has  been  launched  to  bring  lead 
poisoning  and  the  testing  facilities  to  public 
notice.  As  In  Baltimore,  a  blood-lead  finding 
of  more  than  60  micrograms  results  in  an 
eximinatlon  of  the  child's  home.  If  any  sam- 
ples of  paint  and  plaster  contain  more  than 
1  percent  of  lead,  the  landlord  is  ordered  to 
correct  the  condition  bv  covering  the  walls 
with  wallboard  to  a  height  of  at  least  four 
feet  and  by  removing  all  leaded  paint  from 
wood  surfaces;  If  the  landlord  does  not  com- 
ply, the  city  undertakes  the  work  and  bills 
him.  Before  the  new  program  was  begun 
New  Tork  was  screening  about  175  blood 
tests  a  week:  by  the  end  of  the  vear  it  was 
doing  about  2,000  tests  a  week  Whereas  727 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  reported  in  the 
city  in  1969.  last  year  more  than  2,600  were 
reported.  As  Evan  Charnev  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  school  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry has  put  it.  "the  number  of  cases  de- 
pends on  how  i.ard  you  look." 

Screening  is  complicated  by  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  testing  both  children  and  dwell- 
ings The  standard  dlthlzone  method  of  de- 
termining blood  lead  requires  between  five 
and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  taken  from 
a  vein — a  difficult  procedure  In  very  small 
children — and  the  analysts  Is  time-consum- 
ing. What  is  needed  is  a  dependable  test  that 
can  be  carried  out  on  a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
from  a  finger  prick.  A  variety  of  approaches 
are  now  being  tried  in  several  laboratories  in 
order  to  reach  this  goal;  as  yet  no  mlcroteet 
utilizing  a  drop  or  two  of  blood   has  been 


proved  practical  on  the  basis  of  large-scale 
use  In  the  field.  Several  appear  to  be  promis- 
ing In  the  laboratory,  so  that  field  test- 
'g  in  the  near  future  can  be  anticipated.  As 
f  r  the  checking  of  dwellings,  the  standard 
method  is  laborious  primarily  because  It  re- 
quires the  collection  of  a  large  number  of 
samples.  Several  different  portable  Instru- 
ments are  under  development.  Including  an 
X-ray  fluorescence  apparatus  that  gives  a 
lead-ccntent  reading  when  it  Is  pointed  at  a 
surface,  but  these  devices  have  not  yet  been 
proved  reliable  in  the  field. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  (usually  In  the  form  of  lead  palsy) 
amcng  indtistiial  workers,  which  was  once  a 
serious  problem,  has  been  reduced  by  various 
c::ntrol  measures.  The  danger  is  now  limited 
primarily  to  small  plants  that  are  not  well 
regulated  and  to  home  Induatrlee. 

There  is  increasing  concern  over  environ- 
mental lead  pollution  Claire  C.  Patterson  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  has 
shown  that  the  levels  of  lead  In  polar  Ice 
have  risen  sharply  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Henry  A.  Schroe- 
der  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  has 
shown  that  the  burden  of  lead  in  the  human 
body  rises  with  age,  and  that  this  rise  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  concentration  of  lead 
In  bone.  Although  man's  exposure  to  lead  In 
highly  indiistrlallzed  nations  may  come  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  the  evidence  points  to 
leaded  gasoline  as  the  principal  source  of 
alrbcme  lead  today.  These  observations  have 
cccasioned  much  speculation.  It  Is  none- 
theless clear  that  a  further  rise  in  the  dis- 
semination of  lead  wastes  into  the  environ- 
ment can  cause  adverse  effects  on  human 
health;  Indeed,  concerted  efforts  to  lower  the 
current  levels  of  exposure  must  be  made, 
particularly  in  congested  urban  areas. 

At  the  moment  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  groups  have  mean  blood  levels  that  ap- 
proach the  dangerous  range.  Some,  however, 
do  have  levels  at  which  a  minimal  increase 
in  urinary  ALA,  but  nothing  more.  Is  to  be 
expected.  This  includes  people  whose  occu- 
pation brings  them  into  close  and  almost 
daily  contact  with  automotive  exhaust.  These 
observations  emphasize  the  need  to  halt  any 
further  rise  In  the  total  level  of  exposure.  A 
margin  of  safety  needs  to  be  defined  and 
maintained.  This  will  require  research  aimed 
at  elucidating  the  effects  of  long-term  ex- 
posure to  levels  of  lead  Insufficient  to  cause 
symptoms  or  clear-cut  functional  Injury 
With  regard  to  respiratory  exposure,  it  is  still 
not  clear  what  fraction  of  the  inhaled  i>ar- 
tlcles  reaches  the  lungs  and  how  much  of 
that  fraction  is  actually  absorbed  from  the 
lung.  Still  another  Important  question  is 
the  storage  of  lead  in  bone.  Can  any  signifi- 
cant fraction  of  lead  In  bone  be  easily  and 
quickly  mobilized?  If  so,  under  what  circum- 
stances Is  It  mobilized?  There  are  more  ques- 
tions than  answers  to  the  problems  posed  by 
levels  of  lead  only  slightly  higher  than  those 
currently  found  in  urban  man.  Much  re- 
search Is  required. 

With  regard  to  childhood  lead  poisoning, 
however,  we  know  enough  to  act.  It  is  im- 
permissible for  a  humane  society  to  fail  to 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  a  wholly 
preventable  disease. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
allotted  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  has  expired.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


NEGOTIATING    CONFERENCE    CON- 
CERNING THE  PRICES  OF  WHEAT 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 


fore the  Senate  the  iinflnished  business, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  requesting  a 
negotiating  conference  In  reference  to  the 
prices  of  wheat. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  Senate  Reso- 
lution 136,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee).  It  is  very  short  and  I  think 
needs  very  little  explanation.  It  merely 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  take  appropriate 
steps  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  con- 
vene a  negotiating  conference,  "with  a 
view  toward  the  negotiation  of  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  members 
in  respect  to  international  trade  in 
wheat." 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  will  be  ac- 
complished pursuant  to  the  terms  of  ar- 
ticle 21  of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
which  provides  as  follows : 
Aanctx  21 
Prices  and  Related  Rights  and  Obligations 

In  order  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  importing  members  and  mar- 
kets for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  exporting 
members  at  equitable  and  stable  prices,  the 
Council  shall  at  an  appropriate  time  ex- 
amine the  questions  of  prices  and  related 
r:ghts  and  obligations.  When  It  Is  Judged 
that  these  matters  are  capable  of  successful 
negotiation  with  the  objective  of  bringing 
them  Into  effect  within  the  life  of  this 
Convention,  the  Council  shall  request  the 
Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD  to  convene 
a  negotiating  conference. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  136 
was  ordered  reported  favorably  by  both 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  and  then  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  grading  of  wheat  and  the 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  thereon 
had  been  omitted  from  the  action  of 
the  conference  because  they  were  not 
able  at  that  time  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
grading  and  at  the  price  standards 
which  should  be  set.  During  the  course  of 
the  subcommittee's  hearings,  admin- 
istration witnesses  testified  that  if  they 
had  been  able  to  arrive  at  suitable  pric- 
ing arrangements  they  would  have  done 
so.  In  order  to  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions and  overcome  the  objections  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  wheat  producers  of 
this  country,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  recommend  that  this  resolution 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  concurrent  with 
the  recommendation  for  ratification  of 
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the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
itself. 

Consequently,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  sub- 
mitted Senate  Resolution  136.  I  believe 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  wheat  growers  are  In  favor 
of  it  and  if  it  is  adopted  they  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  wheat  agreement.  Thus,  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  agree  to  the 
resolution  prior  to  taking  action  on  the 
wheat  agreement  itself. 

I  may  say,  In  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  we  were  told  that,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  it,  unlike  earlier  wheat 
agreements,  the  1971  convention  does  not 
include  provisions  on  prices  or  purchase 
and  supply  commitments.  This  came 
about  principally  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  trading  countries  to  agree  on  ref- 
erence wheats  for  the  setting  of  mini- 
mum and  maximum  prices.  Major 
changes  in  the  Canadian  grading  system 
introduced  uncertainties  in  the  trading 
relationship  among  the  several  top  qual- 
ity wheats  which  were  candidates  for 
reference  wheats,  and  the  conference 
decided  that  progress  on  establishing 
new  minimum  and  maximum  prices  and 
related  supply  and  purchase  obligations 
must  await  the  establishment  and  the 
testing  in  trade  of  the  new  Canadian 
system. 

The  new  agreement,  however,  envis- 
ages the  possibility  of  convening  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  negotiate  ref- 
erence wheats,  price  obligations,  and 
other  substantive  provisions  at  a  future 
date  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  provisions  for  administering  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  are  much  the 
same  as  for  the  current  convention  with 
one  exception.  Even  though  there  are  no 
price  provisions,  conference  participants 
felt  strongly  that  the  function  of  keeping 
the  international  wheat  market  tmder 
continuous  review  should  be  maintained. 
Therefore,  a  new  Advisory  Subcommit- 
tee on  Market  Conditions  was  estab- 
lished. The  new  subcommittee  is  charged 
with  continuous  review  of  the  interna- 
tional wheat  markets,  particularly  the 
prices  at  which  various  wheats  are  being 
offered.  If  the  subcommittee  detects  signs 
of  market  Instability,  which  would  In- 
clude abnormal  price  fluctuations  of  one 
or  more  wheats,  it  will  report  immedi- 
ately to  the  executive  committee. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  do- 
ing through  this  resolution  is  to  request 
the  President  that  he  provide  for  such 
a  meeting  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time  in  order  that  these  matters  might 
be  reviewed  and,  if  found  workable  at 
that  time,  that  they  be  made  a  part  of 
the  wheat  agreement, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  back- 
ground on  the  resolution  has  just  been 
developed  by  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. He  makes  one  point  that  con- 
cerns many  of  us,  that  whenever  we  go 
into  negotiation,  we  never  can  get  all 
that  we  want,  we  never  can  get  all  the 
equity  we  feel  is  required.  But  we  negotl- 
a'  ed  in  good  faith.  We  negotiated  in  good 
faith  on  this  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, for  a  great  many  days,  but  because 
of  the  many  complexities  involved,  It 
was  Impossible  to  arrive  at  some  rather 
substantive  agreements,  such  as  the  bas- 


ing points  and  the  like  that  help  to  pro- 
tect the  American  wheatgrower  In  the 
international  wheat  market.  These  are 
matters  which  have  been  basic  consid- 
erations of  the  American  wheatgrower 
for  a  great  many  years.  During  the  years 
in  which  we  have  failed  in  those  as- 
pects. It  has  been  a  considerable  prob- 
lem for  the  American  wheat«rower,  be- 
cause he  has  to  survive  on  a  very  high 
cost  domestic  market  economy,  and  yet 
he  has  to  compete  in  a  very  low  cost 
world  market. 

We  felt  It  was  Imperative,  therefore, 
that  there  be  the  maximum  of  effort 
made,  through  agreement,  to  protect  the 
American  wheat  grower  from  the  un- 
certainties and  often  the  certain  lower 
prices  that  otherwise  tend  to  dominate 
the  world  market.  For  those  reasons  we 
felt  It  would  be  helpful  If,  as  we  could 
enter  Into  this  new  International  Wheat 
Agreement  armed  with  an  expression  of 
interest  from  the  Senate  that  this  was 
Impwrtant  to  the  American  wheat  grow- 
er— and  we  are  actually  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  those  who  participate  in  the  Wheat 
Agreement — that  it  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators  when  this  whole 
question  is  rec^sened. 

My  resolution  provides  that  we  will  try 
again,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
after  ratifying  the  new  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  to  negotiate  minimum 
and  maximum  prices.  I  believe  It  will  be 
helpful  If  the  Senate  endorses  the  con- 
cept of  protecting  the  American  wheat 
grower  through  negotiations  with  other 
members  of  the  International  Wheat 
Commimity.  And  because  this  fell  short 
of  the  hopes  of  a  great  many  of  our 
wheat  people  in  February,  we  are  simply 
urging  that  they  relnstltute  this  effort 
and  continue  to  work  at  it. 

Article  21  of  the  treaty  makes  It  an 
item  for  the  agenda  almost  constantly. 
So  this  changes  nothing  in  the  treaty 
itself.  It  does  not  alter  the  treaty  in  any 
way. 

However,  we  do  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  adopt  a  simple  resolution 
indicating  our  moral  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  members  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council  to  try  to 
arrive  at  some  firmer  understanding, 
particularly  with  the  Canadians,  in  re- 
gard to  a  fixed  base  point  for  the  designa- 
tion of  a  preference  wheat  and  other  un- 
derstandings with  regard  to  the  export 
and  import  of  wheat  commodities. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  we  have 
stressed  the  relevance  of  this  resolution 
which  should  be  passed  in  advance  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  It  would 
simply  represent  the  endorsement  of  this 
approach  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  advantages  that  this  simple 
resolution  would  have  would  be  that  it 
would  achieve  a  rare  moment  in  the 
terms  of  negotiating  history,  for  all  farm 
members  In  this  country  are  on  the  same 
side  at  the  same  time.  That  Is  pretty  rare. 
One  of  the  farmer's  weaknesses  has  been 
that  continually  throughout  history  we 
have  the  farmer  who  has  to  deal  with 
the  money  market  for  his  loans  and  with 
the  manufacturing  markets  for  his  ma- 
chinery, all  of  whom  are  united  on  how 
they  want  to  negotiate  the  prices.  How- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  the  farm  problems, 
we  find  farmers  with  differing  viewpoints. 


Nevertheless,  all  known  agricultural 
groups  In  this  country  have  united  with 
enthusiasm  behind  the  new  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  For  that  purpose 
alone,  I  would  certainly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  vote  in  the  afOrmatlve  on 
Senate  Resolution  136. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  approv- 
al of  the  resolution  before  us,  Senate 
Resolution  136,  Is  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance to  the  wheatgrowers  of  this  coun- 
try and  especially  to  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota,  the  second  largest  wheat 
exporting  State. 

Last  year,  almost  153  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  produced  In  Nortli  Dakota, 
11  percent  of  the  total  n.S.  wheat  crop. 
Twenty-six  cents  of  every  dollar  of  the 
State's  cash  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings in  fiscal  196&-70  were  derived  from 
foreign  sales.  Wheat  and  flour  are  by 
far  the  most  important  items  in  North 
Dakota's  exports.  Between  1965-66  and 
1969-70,  North  Dakota  boosted  its  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour  by  19  percent, 
valued  at  an  estimated  $155.4  million. 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  assure  our  wheat  pro- 
ducers a  fair  price  for  export  wheat,  UjS. 
growers  simply  caimot  afford  to  grow 
wheat  that  has  to  be  sold  at  a  world 
dumping  price  as  a  weapon  in  a  price- 
cutting  war. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  Senate  Resolution  136  and  that 
this  will  result  in  a  negotiating  confer- 
ence arranged  by  the  International 
Wheat  Council  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on 
provisions  relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  im- 
porting and  exporting  countries. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  partner 
in  International  agreements  regarding 
trade  in  wheat  since  the  first  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  was  ratified  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  1949.  Theae  treaties 
represented  an  attempt  to  establish  In- 
ternational amity  and  equity  at  the 
neogiating  table  rather  than  the  alter- 
native of  unrestrained  price-cutting 
competition.  This  country  should  take 
the  leadership  in  continuing  this  kind 
of  international  imderstandlng.  Ap- 
proval of  Senate  Resolution  136  today 
will  clearly  show  the  Intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  be  done. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkmah), 
which  considered  the  matter  of  VS. 
membership  in  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  and  also  the  International 
Food  Convention. 

I  felt  that  it  was  very  important  that 
the  United  States  make  provisional  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  this  orga- 
nization before  the  deadline  of  midnight 
June  17.  Tliat  was  done.  And  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, took  pains  to  have  a  meeting  to 
make  sure  it  would  be  done  at  that  Ume 
to  keep  us  from  losing  our  membership  In 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 

The  United  States  and  Canada  to- 
gether have  over  half  of  the  total  mem- 
bership votes  In  this  organization.  How- 
ever, If  we  did  not  continue  as  a  member 
of  the  organization,  Canada  could  have 
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conceivably  been  outvoted  by  the  other 
memben. 

TlM  pending  resolution  is  supported,  as 
I  understand  It,  by  two  farm  organiza- 
tions— the  Fanners  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organiiation.  It  is  op- 
posed by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federatioo. 

Tbe  Wheat  Agreement  and  the  Food 
Convention  together  are  supported,  I 
understand,  by  tbe  three  major  wheat 
grower  associations  of  this  country.  Their 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  go  back  a  mo- 
ment to  1967,  that  was  when  the  last  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States  became  a  member.  It  developed 
that  this  agreement,  which  had  a  pro- 
vision for  minimum  pricing  in  it  and 
criteria  to  be  used  for  that  piuijose,  was 
a  failure  because  most  of  the  countries 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  mini- 
mum pricing  arrangement. 

Tlie  agreement  which  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  signed.  I  think  on  April  14, 
does  not  have  any  provision  in  it  for 
minimum  prices.  The  principal  reason 
for  that  is  a  change  in  the  Canadian 
pricing  and  grading  plan  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  have  any  effective  mini- 
mum pricing  in  the  agreement. 

If  It  devdope  that  the  Canadian  plan 
works  out,  criteria  will  then  be  provided. 
Article  21  of  the  agreement  would  make 
it  possible  for  minimum  pricing  then  to 
be  considered. 

The  McOee  resolution  states  in  effect 
that  even  if  we  approve  the  wheat  agree- 
ment, we  still  do  not  approve  it  because 
we  feel  that  there  should  be  a  provision 
for  minimum  pricing  In  the  agreement  if 
we  adopt  such  a  resolution. 

This  resolution  requires  the  President 
to  request  a  pricing  conference  "at  the 
earliest  possible  date."  No  date  is  possi- 
ble for  a  long  time,  probably  not  during 
the  life  of  the  92d  Congress.  And  no  one 
knows  for  how  much  longer  because  the 
Canadian  system  will  not  have  been  fully 
developed  and  operable  by  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  attendance 
at  the  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  this  resolution  to  the  full 
committee  favorably  because  I  was  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Ccmmlt- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  which  seemed  more 
important  at  the  time. 

I  must  admit  I  was  not  present  when 
the  full  committee  voted  to  report  the 
resolution  because  I  was  entertaining  in 
my  office,  on  official  business,  an  Ambas- 
sador from  a  coimtry  whose  relations 
with  the  United  States  are  very  impor- 
tant. Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
suggested  that  the  word  "feasible"  or 
"practicable"  would  have  been  preferable 
to  the  word  "possible"  in  the  resolution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resolution  can- 
not be  effective  anyway,  and  if  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  the  time  came 
when  it  could  be  effective,  the  language 
already  in  the  agreement  would  take 
care  of  that  sltuaticm. 

I  hope  that  any  action  the  Senate  takes 
on  the  resolution  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood by  other  countries  because  I  feel 
we  are  all  in  agreemoit  that  a  workable 
international  wheat  agreement  is  desira- 
ble, if  possible.  We  have  much  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose. 


I  might  point  out  that  the  Interna- 
tional Food  Convention  was  incorporated 
with  the  wheat  agreement  in  this  treaty 
agreement  which  we  will  vote  on  after 
the  resolution  is  disposed  of. 

Blr.  President.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
make  a  statement  of  fact.  I  am  a  Uttle 
surprised  that  more  Biembers  from  the 
wheat  States  are  not  here  this  morning 
but  I  believe  they  fully  understand  that 
this  resolution  will  not  put  them  out  of 
business  If  it  passes,  and  it  vrlll  not  do 
much  for  them,  dther. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  wheat 
represents  our  biggest  dollar  export  of 
any  farm  commodity.  Total  agricultural 
exports  are  now  $7.2  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  more  than  they  were 
2  years  ago. 

The  Uhlted  States  is  facing  a  serious 
problem  now.  We  have  a  trade  deficit 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  having 
a  critical  impact  on  our  economy.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  huge  export  of  farm 
commodities,  we  would  indeed  be  in  deep 
trouble. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why 
wheat  leads  our  exports  of  all  farm  com- 
modities in  dollar  value.  The  first  is  that 
we  produce  a  better  quality  of  wheat  than 
any  coimtry  in  the  world  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Canada.  Second,  our  farmers  re- 
ceive less  than  half  of  what  farmers  in 
Common  Market  countries  receive  for 
their  wheat.  Unfortimately.  there  is  no 
way  under  the  present  system  whereby 
otu-  farmers  can  take  advantage  of  the 
high  wheat  prices,  not  (Kily  in  common 
market  countries,  but  in  many  other 
wheat  deficit  countries. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  world  price 
for  wheat  established  in  the  marketplace 
as  was  the  case  many  years  ago  whoi  free 
trade  in  the  Liverpool  market  established 
world  prices.  The  price  of  wheat  trading 
in  world  markets  today  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  established  by  the  two  principal 
wheat  exporting  naticms.  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  price  at  which 
Canada  offers  its  wheat  for  sale  to  foreign 
countries  is  established  every  morning 
by  the  Canadian  Government.  Our  ex- 
port price  of  wheat  is  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agricolture  every  after- 
noon at  3:30.  Other  wheat  exporting  na- 
tioDs  follow  a  stBillar  praetloe. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  impcvtant  that 
wheat  exporting  nattorut.  particularly  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  a  close 
working  relationship  in  establishing  ex- 
port prices  to  prevent  price  wars  that 
would  be  disastrous  for  this  coimtry,  par- 
ticularly our  farmers. 

VoT  many  years  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  and  later  the  Interna- 
tional Orains  Arrangement  aided  sub- 
stantially in  making  possiUe  a  fairly 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
some  other  wheat  exporting  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intematl(»ial  Wheat 
Agreement  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day can  be  helpful  In  making  possible 
very  much  needed  Increased  exp<Mts  of 
wheat  and  preventing  price  cutting 
among  the  exporting  nations.  There  is 
really  nothing  very  compulsory  about 
this  agreement,  but  the  Important  thing 
Is  that  it  provides  a  forum  through 
which  wheat  exporting  nations  can  dis- 
cuss their  problons  and  establish  a  com- 


petitive export  price.  I  view  this  forum 
where  exporters  get  together  by  far  the 
most  important  aspect  of  this  Wheat 
Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  McOee  resolution 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreonent  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  I  can  see  no  way  that 
It  could  adversely  affect  grain  prices,  and 
it  would  at  least  offer  some  encourage- 
ment for  wheat  exporting  nations  to  get 
together  and  establish  a  more  positive 
and.  hopefully,  a  better  export  wheat 
pricing  structure. 

'Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  McOee  pro- 
posal is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
resolution  pending  before  the  Senate  on 
its  face  may  seem  to  be  a  rather  simple 
one,  there  are  some  deep  implications  in- 
volved. It  harks  back  to  the  1968  action 
of  the  Senate  in  ratifying  the  Interna- 
tional Orains  Arrangement  which  con- 
tained therein  provisions  which  fixed 
prices  on  wheat,  which  I  take  it  would 
be  the  subject  matter  of  the  negotiating 
conference  provided  for  by  the  current 
resolution. 

Maybe  some  of  my  colleagues  have  for- 
gotten what  happened  back  in  those  days. 
I  would  like  to  read  what  I  said  in  the 
CoNcaxssioNAL  Record,  volume  114.  part 
13,  page  16936.  I  said  on  that  date: 

Mr.  President,  n<xw  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate ia  tbe  proposed  International  Oralna 
Arransement.  It  Is  a  treaty  consisting  of 
two  parts;  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and 
the  Pood  Aid  Convention. 

Tbe  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  aa  the  com- 
mittee report  points  out,  easentlaUy  re- 
places the  previous  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  19fi2  as  extended  by  agreement 
In  1966,  10SS.  and  1907.  with  expiration  sched- 
uled on  July  31,  1968.  It  differs  from  the  pre- 
vious Iivtematlonal  Wheat  Agreement  In  that 
It  establishes  a  minimum-maximum  price 
range  for  major  export  wheat  types.  The 
minimum  price  for  U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  would  be  $1.73  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
gulf  ports;  the  maximum  price  would  be 
•2.13.  The  minimum  would  be  about  30  oents 
per  bushel  above  the  level  provided  under 
tbe  old  International  Wheat  Agreectenit. 

An  article  by  Norman  H.  nacber,  stalT  re- 
porter of  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal,  publlsbsd 
In  tbe  papsr  on  ICay  27,  notes  that  domestic 
wheat  prloss  have  dropped  to  near  ae-y«ar 
lows;  tbat  a  leading  grade  of  ordinary  pro- 
tein hard  winter  wheat  was  priced  sround 
•1.61  per  bushel  In  gsntas  City — down  30 
cents  from  a  year  sco  sad  down  10  cents  In 
Just  the  Isst  4  months.  Mx.  Fischer  observes 
that  even  after  sdding  shipping  coats  from 
Kansas  City  to  gulf  ports,  an  exporter  oould 
buy  this  wheat  for  15  cents  per  busbel  under 
the  minimum  price  of  •I. 73  under  tbe  pro- 
posed new  Wheat  Convention.  Under  the  new 
Wheat  Convention,  a  foreign  buyer  would 
have  to  pay  tbe  (1.73  minimum,  and  the 
U.S.  Federal  Oovemntent  would  pocket  the 
15  cents  per  bushel  differential. 

According  to  an  article  appearing  in  the 
January  30  Issue  of  the  JoiirnaJ  of  Cocnnveroe 
a  high  USDA  official  acknowledged  tbat  U.S. 
exporters  would  be  subject  to  a  tax — in  tbe 
amount  of  this  differential — to  be  paid  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  present  world  price  being  what  it  Is — 
som<:  IS  cents  per  bushel  at  X3S.  gulf  ports 
under  the  proposed  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
minimum — it  Is  understandable  why  some  of 
the  proponents  might  feel  tbat  this  conven- 
tion would  tend  to  bolster  tbe  low  price  of 
wheat.  However,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
differential  would  not  go  to  tbe  wheat  fanner 
but  to  tbe  Commodity  Credit  CXirpormtlon. 
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Worse  yet — and  this  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance— a  guaranteed  increase  over  the  low 
world  market  price  would  assuredly  prove  an 
Incentive  to  other  countries  producing  wheat 
less  efficiently  than  tbe  United  States  to  pro- 
duce more  wheat,  with  serious  implications 
to  our  own  exports  of  wheat.  Either  they 
will  produce  more  wheat  to  make  up  for  their 
own  domestic  deficit,  to  avoid  paying  the 
higher  minimum  price,  thus  reducing  tbe 
amount  we  will  export  to  them,  or,  if  their 
domestic  supplies  are  adequate  and  they 
are  exporting  countries,  they  will  prodTice 
more  wheat  for  export  to  compete  with  our 
own  exports.  The  proponents  of  the  treaty 
have  not  produced  any  evidence  to  rebut 
this  statement.  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  total  approxi- 
mately 750  million  bushels — half  otir  ex- 
pected domestic  crop  of  1.5  billion  bushels. 
Accordingly,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  vital 
it  is  to  maintain  and.  If  anything,  Increase 
our  wheat  exports 

According  to  Bfr.  Fischer's  article,  many 
grain  analysts  believe  1968-69  exports  could 
decline  to  650  mlUion  bushels  or  less — quite 
apart  from  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
pending  proposed  treaty.  With  U.S.  wheat 
carryover  stocks  on  June  30  of  this  year  fore- 
cast at  around  645  million  bushels — up  120 
million  bushels  from  a  year  ago — anal3rsts  ex- 
pect that  tbe  carryover  on  June  30,  1969, 
could  rise  another  100  million  bushels  Just 
from  increased  domestic  production.  This  Is 
expected  notwithstanding  the  13-percent  re- 
duction In  wheat  allotments  for  tbe  1968 
crop  because  of  favorable  weather.  As  Mr. 
Fischer  points  out,  a  Oovemment  advisory 
group  has  recommended  a  16-percent  further 
reduction  for  1969  allotments  which  would 
result  in  harvested  acreage  of  49  million — 
down  9  million  acres  from  1967. 

Weighing  these  prospects,  I  cannot  see  any 
basis  for  ontlmlsm  that,  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing carryover  stocks,  there  will  be  im- 
provement in  domestic  prices  Just  because  of 
an  Increase  in  tbe  minimum  world  price  un- 
der tbe  proposed  treaty.  And  these  carry- 
over stocks  would  be  further  aggravated  by 
reductions  in  our  exports.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, the  proponents  of  the  treaty  have  not 
iMKen  able  to  satisfy  me  on  this  point.  They 
say  that  higher  minimum  prices  will  add  to 
farm  income  and  will  serve  tbe  national  in- 
terest by  improving  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  But  they  neglect  to  point  out  what 
I  have  already  pointed  out — tbat  the  differ- 
ential win  go  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  not  to  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices;  and  they  overlook  tbe 
fact  that  a  drop  in  our  exports  would  have 
an  unfavorable  Impact  on  our  balanoe-of- 
payments  position. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  over  what  I  have 
said  about  the  danger  to  our  exports  of 
wheat,  they  should  understand  tbat  tbe 
Common  Market,  which  levies  very  high 
duties  on  imports  of  grains  from  the  United 
States,  has  announced  a  policy  of  self-suffi- 
ciency In  grain  production.  They  cannot  pro- 
duce nearly  as  efficiently  as  we  can,  but  they 
subsidize  their  grain  farmers  heavily  and  use 
tbe  Import  duties  on  our  grains  as  a  source 
of  funds  to  pay  tbe  subsidies.  Of  course,  we 
argue  tbat  this  is  bad  economics  and  means 
higher  prices  for  tbe  Common  Market  con- 
sumers, but  oiir  arguments  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee's  report  on  page  3.  the 
United  States,  during  tbe  negotiations  on 
tbe  International  Orains  Arrangement,  bad 
three  essential  objectives.  One  of  these  was 
assured  access  to  the  markets  of  Importing 
countries — especially  the  Common  Market. 
But  because  of  its  inward-looking,  protec- 
tionist, uneconomic  decision  strive  for  self- 
sufficiency,  tbe  Common  Market  rejected  our 
request  for  assured  access.  With  this  rejec- 
tion went  one  of  the  pUlars  on  which  the 
proposed  Wheat  Trade  Convention  was  to  be 
based.  Tbe  objective  of  assured  access  was  to 


protect  our  wheat  farmers'  exports,  and  the 
failure  of  our  negotiators  to  achieve  it  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  round  means  that  tbe  pro- 
posed Wheat  Trade  Convention  places  our 
wheat  farmers'  exports  in  Jeopardy. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  that  ratification  or 
rejection  of  this  proposed  treaty  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tariff  reductions  arrived  at 
during  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations. 
At  page  20  of  the  bearings  on  tbe  proposed 
treaty,  Ambassador  William  Roth  testified 
that  the  proposed  treaty  is  "In  effect  a  self- 
balancing  entity  and  stands  on  its  own  feet. 
If  It  were  not  ratified  by  tbe  United  States, 
If  it  did  not.  in  effect,  come  into  being,  tbe 
Kennedy  round  itself  would  be  untouched." 

The  other  part  of  tbe  proposed  treaty  Is 
the  Pood  Aid  Convention.  Proponents  of  the 
treaty  say  tbat  this  establishes  a  valuable 
principle  In  international  cooperation  In 
food  aid  responsibility  to  needy  nations;  tbat 
it  -wUl  substantially  benefit  hungry  nations. 
However,  tbe  principle  has  long  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Orga- 
nization of  tbe  United  Nations,  which  for 
over  20  years  has  been  doing  increasingly 
effective  work  in  helping  improve  the  diets 
of  people  in  hungry  nations  throvigh  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  statement  that 
this  Convention  wUl  substantially  benefit 
hungry  nations  completely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  con- 
vention to  indicate  that  contributions  un- 
der it  would  be  in  addition  to  that  already 
being  furnished.  Our  negotiators  did,  indeed, 
seek  to  Increase  the  overall  assistance  being 
given  needy  nations,  but  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful.  Of  the  major  contributors 
other  than  tbe  United  States  now — Canada, 
Atistralla,  EEC,  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan, 
only  Japan  would  have  to  make  any  substan- 
tial changes  and  these  would  be  in  the  form 
of  shifts  from  cash  loans  to  cash  grants. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  over  the  past 
year,  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations  rep- 
resented a  sellout  of  American  agriculture. 
Tbe  proposed  International  Orains  Arrange- 
ment was  proffered  as  a  "plus"  for  agricul- 
ture growing  out  of  the  negotiations,  but  on 
the  basis  of  tbe  analysis  I  have  presented  to 
the  Senate,  its  appears  to  be  a  "miniu"  and 
In  no  way  whatsoever  an  offset  against  tbe 
failures  of  the  Kennedy  round  Insofar  as 
American  grain  farmers  are  concerned.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  shall  vote  against  ratification. 

That  is  what  I  said  on  June  12,  1968. 

On  June  13,  the  next  day.  during  con- 
tinued debate  on  the  trea^.  I  said  this, 
as  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro. 
voltmie  114.  part  13.  page  17183: 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  during  my  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Bfr. 
Spakkm an)  .  who  is  managing  the  bill,  we  had 
some  discussion  about  the  point  that  I 
bad  made  in  my  statement  that  present 
world  prices  were  substantially  under  tbe 
minimum  price  that  would  be  established  by 
the  pending  treaty.  My  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama read  into  the  record  a  number  of  sales 
transactions  with  Japan.  aU  of  which  were 
substantially  above  the  minimum  price.  I 
asked  my  colleague  from  Alabama  at  the  time 
whether  or  not  they  were  prices  delivered  in 
Jt^Mm  or  f.o.b.  prices  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  that  the  response  was 
that  they  were  f.o.b.  prices  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this  question,  and  I  must 
advise  my  colleague  from  Alabfima,  with  all 
due  respect,  tbat  the  figures  he  gave  yes- 
terday are  prices  delivered  In  Japan^-c.i.f. 
prices,  cost-insurance-freight — and  that 
those  prices  would  therefore  be  about  23  to 
24  cents  above  the  f.o.b.  price  here  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  price  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

I  have  here  the  Oraln  Market  News  for 
Bfay  31. 1968.  publUhed  by  the  Oraln  Division 


of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  sets  forth,  on  page  2,  the  trans- 
action prices  on  May  39  of  this  year.  It  shows 
that  tbe  gulf  price  for  No.  1  Hard  Winter 
wheat,  which  would  be  approximately  I  cent 
above  the  gulf  price  for  No.  3  Hard  Winter 
wheat,  was  •1.62.  This  is  11  cents  below  the 
minimum  price  under  the  treaty  tbat  is 
pending. 

I  may  say  further  I  am  advised  that  frtm 
May  29,  the  rate  of  this  transaction,  through 
June  5  the  price  bad  dropped  to  •1.64.  which 
is  19  cents  below  the  minimum  under  this 
treaty,  which  is  exactly  the  point  I  was  mak- 
ing in  my  statement  yesterday. 

I  have  in  my  band  a  message  from  Ksnsas 
City,  dated  June  13,  under  the  Reuters  News 
dateline,  which  reads  as  foUows : 

"The  Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Office  here  today  bought  a  further  835,000 
bushels  of  No.  2  or  better  grade  hard  winter 
wheat  from  U.S.  traders  tat  export  donation 
to  Tunisia.  The  purchase —    .. 

Which  was  made  on  June  13 — 
was  made  from  1.64%  doUars  to  1.54%  dol- 
lars per  bushel  f.o.b.  Oulf  ports  for  June  20 
to  July  20  shipment." — 

Nineteen  cents  under  tbe  minimum  that 
would  be  established  under  this  treaty. 

It  was  very  important,  Mr.  President, 
for  me  to  bring  up  that  Information  be- 
cause, as  I  pointed  out,  with  all  deference 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  who  is  managing  the  biU, 
the  information  he  had  proffered  the  day 
before  was  ernmeous.  The  point  I  was 
making  was  that  under  the  treaty,  the 
treaty  minimum  price  would  be  16  to  20 
cents  above  the  world  price,  and  if  that 
was  guaranteed,  that  would  mean  that 
those  countries  producing  wheat  not  as 
efficiently  as  the  United  States  would  be 
given  an  incentive  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction, not  only  to  provide  for  th^r 
own  self-sufficiency,  but  also  to  export 
in  competition  with  us.  Either  way,  the 
U.S.  wheat  farmer  would  find  his  exports 
cut  down. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  on  July  11,  after 
the  treaty  had  becm  ratified,  I  said  this 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORO,  volume  114,  part  16,  page  20933: 

Mr.  President,  on  Juz>e  13.  this  U.S.  Senate 
considered,  and  voted  to  ratify,  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Trade  Convention.  I  opposed 
the  ratification  because  I  beUeved  that  this 
international  commodity  agreement  for 
wheat  would  require  a  UJB.  export  tax  on 
wheat,  restrict  U.S.  wheat  exports,  depress 
U.S.  wheat  prices,  reduce  net  Inccxne  of  U.S. 
wheat  farmers. 

In  my  opinion,  a  deceptive  myth  was  cre- 
ated concerning  the  IWTC — the  lUuslon 
that,  by  an  international  agreement  to  in- 
crease export  prices  to  a  level  substantially 
above  tbe  market  price,  the  American  farm- 
er would  somehow  receive  a  higher  jmIcs 
for  bis  production. 

At  tbat  time,  I  tried  to  make  clettf  tbat 
my  analysis  indicated  that  the  increased 
price  would  not  go  to  the  farmer  but  woiUd, 
In  fact,  be  an  artiflclal  price  arrived  at  by 
the  appUcatlon  of  an  export  tax — sometintes 
eupbemlstloally  described  ss  an  "inverse  sub- 
sidy." 

I  beUeve  it  is  important  for  tbe  Senate  to 
note  tbe  events  which  have  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  our  action  to  ratify  this  111- 
conoelved  treaty.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  day  after  ratification  proceeded 
to  calculate  the  export  taxes  which  woiild 
be  required  to  Implement  the  IWTC.  For 
example,  on  June  17.  the  announcenient  was 
made  that  U.S.  exporters  would  be  required 
to  pay  tbe  following  export  taxes  for  tbe 
"prlvUege"  of  exporting  U.S.  wheat: 
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I  Cents  per  buabel] 


■ut 

West 

QuU 

cout 

oout 

HErd  Bed  Spring 

7 

8 

>14 

Hard  Bed  Winter 

18 

18 

1 

Soft  and  otber 

34 

24 

0 

'  export  eulMldy. 

What  bM  been  Ube  effect  on  U.S.  wbeat 
prices?  On  June  IS.  July  wbeat  futures  at 
Chicago  were  tl^O  per  bushel;  on  July  8, 
July  wheat  futures  cloaed  at  gl^Vi— «  6^- 
oent  drop.  The  situation  at  the  "•«"»««  City 
market  was  nlmllar.  On  June  13,  July  futures 
In  Kansas  City  closed  at  $1.38  per  bushel;  on 
July  8,  July  wheat  futures  cloeed  at  $U1 — a 
7-cexit  drop. 

In  the  nrst  fuU  week  after  the  establish- 
ment of  export  taxes,  sales  of  V£.  wheat 
dropped  to  182,793  tons — less  than  one-third 
of  the  tcxmage  sold  In  the  previous  week.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  Just  a  weeks  time  U.S. 
wheat  sales  had  dropped  from  603.495  tons  to 
182,793  tons.  Unfortunately,  the  bad  news 
does  not  stop  here. 

The  announcement  of  wheat  export  taxes 
has  caused  the  drastic  reduction  in  bookings 
of  future  wheat  exports.  In  the  first  fiill  week 
after  the  export  taxes  were  announced,  only 
1.9  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  booked  for 
export.  This  eompares  to  over  13.7  million 
bushels  Just  3  weeks  preyloualy.  Th^  conclu- 
sion is  Ineioapable — U.S.  wheat  exports  have 
gone  down,  and  the  facts  Indicate  that  they 
will  continue  to  go  down  unlees  the  cxirrent 
policy  is  changed. 

While  we  were  assured  that  U.S.  wheat 
would  be  kept  competitive  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, what  has  been  the  response  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  *his  dis- 
mal export  situation  that  has  been  created 
over  the  past  3  to  3  weeks?  Wheat  exp<»^ 
taxes  will  be  Increased.  For  example,  the  ex- 
port tax  on  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  at  the 
gulf  and  east  coast  ports  has  been  Increased 
by  3  cents  to  31  cents  per  bushel:  and  frr 
our  soft  wheats,  the  export  tax  Is  now  38 
cents — 4  cents  above  the  June  17  level. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fore- 
casts a  U.S.  wheat  harvest  In  excess  of  1.5 
billion  bushels.  Tet  we  are  restricting  U.S. 
wheat  exports.  This  will  cost  the  wheat  farm- 
er dearly.  Ratification  of  the  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  was  a  tragic 
mistake. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  waited  for  a 
year,  and  came  in  here  on  July  18,  1969. 
and  here  Is  what  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  then,  in  the  Congsxssionai.  Rec- 
ord, volume  114,  part  15,  page  20113: 

Mr.  President,  the  Intemattooal  Grains 
Arrangement  should  be  subjected  to  an  Im- 
mediate review  and  evaluatkm. 

If  such  a  review  results  In  recommeDda- 
Uona  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement  or 
that  It  should  be  amended,  then  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. 

In  simple  terms,  the  Internjitlon&l  Drains 
Arrangement,  as  ratiflad  by  the  Senate  on 
June  13  a  year  ago.  Is  bust.  My  warnings  to 
the  Senate  at  the  time  have  been  borne  out. 

We  were  assured  at  the  time  that  U.S. 
wheat  would  be  kept  competitive  in  the 
world  market.  The  reverse  has  been  true. 
The  International  Oralna  Agreement  has 
Influenced  the  loss  of  price  competttlveness 
in  our  world  wheat  market.  The  organiza- 
tions which  supported  the  IGA — Great 
Plains  Wheat.  Inc.,  Western  Wheat  As- 
sociates, U.S.A..  Inc..  and  National  Aseocla- 
tlcn  of  Wheat  Growers — all  now  admit  that 
their  support  was  misplaced.  To  quote  from 
a  speech  by  Carl  Dumler,  president  of  the 
Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc.: 

"In  fact,  we  have  had  to  price  below  the 
IGA  minimum  in  order  to  make  sales.  And 
we  have  lost  sales  because  of  this  non- 
competltlveness." 

We   were  assured   at   the   time   that   our 


wheat  exports  would  not  suffer.  But  they 
have.  U.S.  wheat  exports  are  more  than  one- 
third  lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

I  warned  at  the  time  of  rattfioatlon — and 
I  said  so — that  the  agreement  would  re- 
quire a  U.S.  export  tax  on  wheat.  Within  a 
few  days  after  ratlfleaUon,  export  taxes  were 
appUed.  And  they  have  ranged  from  31 
cents  to  17  cents  a  bushel  since.  In  fact,  if  a 
WaU  Street  Journal  article  of  July  15  is 
accurate — and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
It — we  will  soon  be  engaged  in  what  would 
amount  to  an  export  subsidy  war  with  other 
nations.  The  quote  from  the  article: 

•'The  U.S.  wlU  pay  substantial  wheat  ex- 
part  subsidies,  ranging  up  to  t50  million  a 
year  or  more,  if  other  wheat-exporting  na- 
tions don't  act  soon  to  adjust  their  prices 
upward." 

The  article  takes  note  of  this  fact: 

"The  Common  Market  countries  already 
are  subsidizing  export  wheat  sales  and  this 
(the  U.S.  threat]  would  mean  they  would 
have  to  increase  their  subsidy  payments  to 
ma'ntaln  their  sales  volume.  ' 

These  eets  of  circumstances,  fueled  by 
growing  wheat  surpluses,  have  resulted  in 
depraselng  U.S.  wheat  prices  and  reduced 
net  income  of  our  wheat  fanners. 

Several  meetings  of  officials  of  the  leading 
wheat  exporting  countries  have  occurred  In 
recent  months,  the  last  as  late  aa  last  Fri- 
day. All  were  called  to  probe  the  problem. 
All  have  resulted  in  vague  communiques, 
exproartng  concern  and  the  need  for  correc- 
tive action. 

Our  intereata  have  clearly  been  prejudiced 
under  provisions  of  article  31  of  the  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement. — 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
under  article  21  that  the  resolution  pro- 
poses action — 

This  arUcle  clearly  sets  out  that  in  such  a 
case  the  matter  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  International  Wheat  Coun- 
cil. If  the  Council  doesn't  provide  the  relief — 
and  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  ex- 
porting countries  and  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
cast  by  the  importing  countries  are  required 
for  a  decision  granting  relief— then  the 
United  States  may  withdraw  from  the  ar- 
rangement at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  by  giv- 
ing written  notice. 

Mr.  President,  such  action  la  clearly  Indi- 
cated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  enutled  "Ualted 
States  Threaitens  To  Pay  Wheat  Export  Sub- 
■sldy  Near  950  Million  a  Year,"  be  printed 
in  the  BxcoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as 
f  oUows : 

UirrtTD  Statxs  Thkeatxns  To  Pat  Whxat 
Export  Sdbsot  Near  t£0  MnxioN  a  Yxa« — 
Hako-Likk  PoarnoN  Seeks  To  Get  Otrsk 
Natioks  To  Move  Soon  To  Adjust  Thbm 
Pbicxs  Upwazd 

Wasrincton. — The  U.S.  will  pay  substan- 
tial wheat  export  subsidies,  ranging  up  to 
$50  million  a  year  or  more,  if  other  wheat- 
exporting  naUons  don't  act  soon  to  adjust 
their  prices  upward,  a  Oovermnent  source 
disclosed. 

It's  possible  that  the  subsidies  would  be 
paid  to  exporters,  dealers  or  others  to  permit 
them  to  quote  lower  export  prices. 

The  U.S.  position  wasn't  spelled  out  In  the 
communique  Issued  here  last  Friday  at  the 
close  of  two  days  of  world  wheat-price  dis- 
cuaalons  by  representatives  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  the  U.S.,  Canada,  Australia 
and  Argentina.  But  a  U.S.  ofBdal  said  the 
Conunon  Market  d^egation.  in  particular, 
got  the  message,  and  it's  expected  there  wUl 
be  some  foUow-up  development  in  Brussels 
this  week  on  the  "corrective  action"  men- 
tioned In  the  conununlque. 

The  threat  by  the  Uj8.  to  put  on  wheat 


export  subsidies  would  be  felt  most  strongly 
by  the  Common  Market  countries  (Belgium, 
Prance.  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands 
and  West  Germany).  They  already  are  sub- 
sidizing export  wheat  sales  and  this  would 
mean  they  would  have  to  increase  their  sub- 
sidy paymenu  to  maintain  their  sales  vol- 
ume, particularly  since  Canada  also  prob- 
ably could  be  counted  on  to  lower  its  export 
wheat  sales  prices. 

The  official  International  Grains  Agree- 
ment minimum  price  for  key  grades  of  V£. 
wheat  is  81.80  a  bushel,  at  Gulf  ports. 

The  word  on  the  hard  line  taken  by  U.S. 
officials  in  these  talks  apparently  didn't  sur- 
face sooner  because  the  negotiators  had 
agreed  to  say  nothing  beyond  the  text  of  the 
communique  at  the  time  It  was  made  public. 

U.S.  officials  concede  that  nearly  all  major 
wheat-exporting  nations  that  were  parties 
to  the  International  Grains  Agreement  that 
came  into  force  on  July  1,  1968,  have  been 
undercutting  the  treaty's  minimum  export 
prtcea  for  wheat.  In  recent  montlis,  a  Wash- 
ington official  said,  price  cutting  by  France 
and  Australia  especially  had  been  hurting 
U.S.  and  Canadian  sales. 

The  communique  Issued  by  the  major 
wheat-exporting  nations  said  only  that  they 
had  reviewed  current  world  prices  and  rec- 
ognized "distortions,"  and  that  "corrective 
action"  would  be  taken  by  some  exporting 
countries  to  bring  prtces  into  a  proper  com- 
petitive relationship. 

For  France,  the  major  wheat-exporting 
country  within  the  Common  Market,  to  ad- 
Jvist  its  export  pricing  practices  would  re- 
quire some  policy  decisions  within  the  Com- 
mon Market  as  a  whole.  U.S.  officials  said.  A 
higher  export  price  for  French  wheat  pre- 
sumably would  Involve  additional  costs  to 
the  Common  Market  for  lU  agricultural  price 
supports. 

It's  understood  that  Australia,  represented 
in  the  wheat  talks  by  John  McEwen,  deputy 
prime  minister,  who  also  Is  his  country's 
minister  of  trade  and  agriculttire,  also  may 
adjust  its  wheat  export  selling  practices  to 
avoid  undercutting  UJ3.  and  Canada  or  com- 
petitive varieties. 

The  price-cutting  competition  among  ma- 
jor wheat  exporters  is  traceable,  U.S.  sources 
say,  to  the  pro^>ect  that  the  current  world 
surplus  Un't  likely  to  disappear  for  "a  year 
or  two." 

In  the  wheat  negotiations  here  last  week, 
there  apparently  wasn't  any  effort  to  reach 
agreement  on  lowering  of  the  price  floors  In 
the  International  Grains  Agreement  for  all 
the  big  exporting  countries.  That's  some- 
thing "we  may  have  to  take  up  later,"  a  U.S. 
official  said. 

U.S.  VISIBLE  GRAIN  SUPPLY 

Chicago—U.S.  vijibi*  gram  supply,  accsrdini  to  tht  Chtcaia 
Board  of  Trade  (in  bushtis.  thousands  omitted) 


Week 

Change 

ended 

from 

July  11, 

week 

1969 

tfo 

Year  ago 

Wheat  

195.118 

+22,908 

161,264 

Corn 

90,732 

-16 

79.475 

Oati 

35.319 

+1.687 

19,060 

Rye 

6,922 

+201 

5,353 

Barley 

25.022 

+2,782 

14,276 

Soybeans 

33, 449 

31.638 

-793 
-261 

12.764 

Grain  sorfhunn 

32  312 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  took  the  chair  as  Pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  (tbout 
tlmt  time,  a  noteworthy  comment  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  J.  D.  Anthony, 
Australian  Minister  for  Primary  Indus- 
try at  the  time  I  received  this  (now 
Deputy  Prime  liCinlster)  concerning  what 
happened     under     the     International 
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Oralns  Aixangecaent.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

What  haa  happened  is  that  France  has  in- 
creased her  salea  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  aame  time,  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  haa  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  favorable  poaltlon  under  the 
IGA.  and  haa  been  very  vigorous  and  suc- 
ceaaful  In  Ita  marketing.  As  a  result— and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  this — Australia  haa 
gained  mere  than  her  traditional  share  <A 
the  world  market.  WhUe  this  has  been  hap- 
pening, countries  who  are  not  parties  to  the 
I.O-A. — particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  European  countries — ^have  been  expand- 
ing their  sales  at  prices  out  of  line  with 
I.G.A.  prloas. 

I  have  here  a  letter  dated  July  9,  1971, 
signed  by  Clarence  D.  Palmby,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs,  of  the  n.8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  addressed  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scorr),  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  states: 

Deaz  SnrATOB  Scorr:  Senate  Resolution 
136  proposing  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  request  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible date  to  request  the  Secretary  General 
of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  price  negotiating 
conference  under  Article  31  of  the  1971 
International  Wheat  Agreement  could  be 
embarraaslng  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  weaken  the  United  States  poaltlon 
in  any  future  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries. Article  31  of  the  Agreement  provldea 
for  the  CouneU  to  request  a  negotiating 
conference  whenever  it  Is  Judged  that  mat- 
ters related  to  prtces  and  rights  and  obliga- 
tions can  be  succeasfully  negotiated.  The 
meaning  of  Article  31  is  quite  clear  and  re- 
quires no  retoforoement. 

As  shown  by  the  encloaed  figures,  the 
market  price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat 
is  clearly  related  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported. The  rigid  pricing  provlalona  of  the 
1967  International  Grains  Arrangement 
hampered  the  ablUty  of  the  United  Statee  to 
export  wheat.  Wheat  ezporta  during  the  flret 
year  of  the  lOA  plummeted  to  644  mlUlon 
bushels  compared  with  an  »«Tm^i  average 
of  791  milUon  bushels  during  the  previous 
three  years.  Wheat  exports  have  risen  since 
the  lOA  pricing  provisions  were  set  aside 
In  mid-lB60.  The  IGA  listed  prices  for  13 
separate  rlssses  of  wheat  from  8  orlglna  with 
basing  potnu  all  in  the  U.S.  Gulf.  It  was  Im- 
poeslble  to  tranaUte  the  offer  prloea  of  the 
other  ooimtrles  to  meaningful  prices  at  the 
U.S.  Gulf.  Only  the  United  States  was  ham- 
pered by  the  baaing  point  provUlons.  An 
international  agreement  with  euch  rigid  and 
Inflexible  provisions  as  those  in  the  lOA  are 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  aa 
an  exporter  of  wheat. 

In  closing,  he  shows  that  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  we  exported  544  million  bushels, 
and  the  average  price  received  by  our 
farmers  was  $1.24.  That.  I  might  say,  is 
in  comparison  with  an  average  of  781 
million  bushels  for  each  oi  the  previous 
3  years. 

For  fiscal  1970,  we  exported  9M  million 
bushels.  The  average  price  received  by 
farmers  was  $1.24. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  we  got  up  to  735 
million  bushels.  The  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  was  $1.36. 

So,  even  with  the  lOA  iHlclng  provi- 
sions having  been  suspended  in  1971, 
with  735  million  bushels,  we  were  not 
back  to  where  we  started,  a  791 -million- 
bushel  average  for  the  3  years  previous 


to  the  ratification — the  tragic  ratifica- 
tion—of the  lOA. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  4,  1969,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  some  further 
developments.  In  the  Comgrzssional 
RccoRo,  volume  115,  part  16,  page  21966, 
I  said  this: 

Mr.  Preaident,  the  world  wheat  situation 
has  now  turned  into  a  criaU  of  chaotic  pro- 
portions, a  condition  of  which  I  have  been 
repeatedly  warning  ever  smce  the  Senate, 
over  my  oppoaltlon,  ratified  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement.  The  facts  are  theee: 
World  wheat  trade  has  shrunk  80  percent 
during  the  past  13  months  due  largely  to  the 
International  Grains  Arrangements,  which 
forced  the  United  States  to  tax  lu  wheat  ex- 
ports by  specifying  increased  world  wheat 
trading  prices.  Not  only  has  this  encouraged 
foreign  wheat  production  to  abnormal  lev- 
els, particularly  In  other  expmting  nations, 
but  because  of  technicalities  contained  In 
the  fine  print  of  the  agreement,  the  United 
SUtes  does  not  compete  effectively  in  any 
market  of  the  world  against  French  and  Aus- 
tralian wheat.  This  resulU  in  a  drastic  loss 
of  business,  a  reduction  in  foreign  exchange 
earnings,  piling  up  surpluses,  and  most  im- 
portantly, a  depression  in  the  farm  wheat 
economy.  Domestic  farm  wheat  prices  re- 
cently went  to  a  37-year  record  low. 
The  reason  Is  this: 

The  UnRed  States  now  taxes  exports  of 
Hard  Winter  ordinary  wheat  by  30  cents  per 
bushel  at  Gulf  ports.  The  BOC  currently  pays 
a  subsidy  of  about  tl.67  per  buahti  to  export 
wheat.  The  U.8.  export  price  last  Thursday, 
July  31,  f.o.b.  gulf  ports  was  $1.85  pw  buahti, 
whUe  on  the  aame  day  the  equivalent  com- 
puted price  for  EEC  wheat  was  $1.16  per 
bushel.  In  other  words,  U.8.  wheat  was  made 
33  percent  more  expensive  than  EEC  wheat 
because  of  the  loopholes  In  the  International 
Grains  Arrangament.  If  we  are  going  to  ex- 
port wheat  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation, 
pricee  must  be  lowered. 

Now,  I  ask,  when,  in  the  annals  of  world 
commerce,  has  the  leading  trading  country 
in  such  an  Important  commodity  as  wheat 
thrown  away  Its  markets  by  export  taxation, 
and  refused  to  grant  an  export  subsidy  of 
Just  10  percent  of  iU  primary  oompetltors  ex- 
port subsidy  In  order  to  be  oompeUtlve,  pre- 
serve Its  traditional  markets,  and  strengthen 
a  faltering  eoonomyf 

This  U  the  heritage  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion received  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  its  iU-ooncelved  negotiation  and 
support  of  the  International  Oralns  Arrange- 
ment. Thoee  who  are  complaining  the  loudest 
about  the  lowering  of  prtoes  to  ksep  our 
export  trade  from  being  eatastrophleally  re- 
duced seem  to  be  the  <Hies  who  supported 
ratification  of  the  International  Oralns  Ar- 
rangement, but  I  have  not  heard  them  admit 
their  mistake  and  call  for  withdrawal  from 
the  arrangement. 

I  have  Just  been  advised  today  that  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  south,  Ecuador,  has 
bought  60,000  tons  of  wheat— its  total  an- 
nual wheat  Import  requirement — from  Rus- 
sia. U.S.  pricing  policy  haa  sent  a  Latin 
American  neighbor  to  a  different  supplier. 

The  crisis  U  here,  and  the  time  is  now  to 
demand  that  U.8.  wheat  be  kept  fuUy  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  Immediate  action 
U  required  to  prevent  a  complete  debacle  in 
U.S.  wheat  export  trade  which  will  dras- 
tically impair  the  wheat  market  for  U.8. 
farmers.  I  repeat  my  statement  of  July  18 
that  the  United  States  should  give  notice  of 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Interna- 
tional Oralns  Arrangement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so,"  but  I  fought  against 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty  very,  very 
hard.  My  good  friend  from  Alabama  was 


occupying  the  same  chair  that  hi  ooeu- 
pies  today,  and  he  and  a  great  many 
other  colleagues  did  not  believe.  That  is 
all  right.  But  what  I  had  to  say  cune 
true.  I  would  ask  that  they  beUeve  me 
today. 

The  administration's  position  Is  this: 
I  am  quite  confident  that  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  a  Democratic  or  a  Re- 
publican administration,  the  Dqiartment 
of  Agriculture  wants  to  improve  prices 
for  wheat  f aumers  and  wants  to  Improve 
the  export  of  wheat.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  paitisanship  in  that.  When  we 
have  the  assurance  from  the  adminlstra- 
tioD  that  they  will  engage  in  negotlaticna 
with  other  countries  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  prices  of  our  exports  of  wheat. 
I  think  that  we  should  take  them  at  their 
word. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNO.  I  have  been  following  the 
Senator's  speech  closely,  and  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  Senator  is  advocat- 
ing lowering  export  prices  on  wheat  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  fanner.  As  the  Sen- 
ator well  kziows,  our  export  prices  are 
less  than  hadf  what  consumers  have  to 
pay  in  Common  Market  countries.  If  I 
understood  the  Senator  correctly,  he  is 
advocating  a  lower  price  as  a  means  of 
increasing  exports:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  doing  that.  I 
would  regret  that  there  would  be  any  im- 
plication of  that  kind.  I  pointed  out  at 
the  time  we  ratified  the  IntematknuJ 
Oralns    Arrangement    that    the    fixed 
prices  for  those  countries  that  would  be 
involved  in  the  treaty  were  about  20  cents 
above  the  world  price.  This  was  paraded 
before  members  of  the  Senate  as  being 
an  opportunity  to  increase  the  price  of 
v^ieat  to  the  American  wheat  faumer. 
But  I  warned  then  that  what  this  would 
do  would  be  to  encourage  those  countries 
not  producing  so  efficiently  as  United 
States  wheat  farmers  am  produce  to  en- 
gage in  further  production,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  they  did.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  were  the  imperfections  and 
the  fine  print  itons  in  the  treaty  which 
enabled  some  countries,  especially  those 
in  the  transportation  area,  to  underbid 
us  and  to  undercut  us.  And  then  this  was 
all  compouDded  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  not 
involved  in  the  treaty  came  in  and  un- 
derbid and  undercut  us. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Daring  the  period  the 
Senator  speaks  of.  when  exports  were 
higher  2  or  3  years  ago,  that  was  when 
Russia  had  its  severe  drought  for  2  yean 
and  purchased  wheat  from  us.  We  no 
longer  are  selling  them  wheat.  So  I  can- 
not see  how  Inereaslng  the  price  of  a 
bushd  of  wheat  or  lowering  it  would 
make  much  difference  when  our  wheat 
prices  are  much  less  than  they  were.  Can- 
ada sets  Its  price  on  exports  for  wheat 
every  morning,  and  we  set  our  export 
price  every  afternoon  at  3:30.  All  the 
other  exporting  nations  have  a  govern- 
ment export  price.  So  it  is  beyond  me  to 
see  how  giving  oar  farmers  lower  prices 
will  help  exports. 

Mr.  MHAjER.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
what  the  amount  of  the  exports  we  made 
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to  the  Soviet  Unlcm  was  during  those 
years? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  do  not  recall  exactly, 
but  I  believe  around  200  million  bush^. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Around  200  million  bush- 
els? 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that,  given  even  the  200  million  bushels, 
it  would  not  make  up  for  the  differential 
we  lost  In  the  first  year  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  from  the  average  of  the  first 
3  years. 

Mr.  YOX7NO.  In  the  meantime,  we 
sharply  Increased  the  export  of  wheat  to 
Japan.  Thes  have  gone  pretty  much  to 
a  wheat  diet.  They  are  a  big  wheat  c(m- 
sumer  now. 

Mr.  MTTiTiKR.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  North  Dakota,  If  he  Is  Interested 
in  good  wheat  prices,  as  is  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  if  he  will  look  at  the 
record,  for  fiscal  year  1969  we  only  ex- 
ported 554  million  bushels  and  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  the  American  wheat 
farmer  was  $1.24.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1970,  we  only  exported  606  million  bushels 
and  the  average  price  received  by  the 
American  wheat  farmer  was  $1.24. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  during  which 
time,  of  course,  the  treaty  provisions  were 
suspended,  we  go  up  to  735  mllllaii  bush- 
els of  exported  wheat,  at  an  average  price 
received  by  the  American  wheat  farmer 
of  $1.36. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  proof  is  in 
the  eating.  The  American  wheat  farmer 
could  care  less  how  they  get  it  but  what 
is  important  is  that  they  get  the  Im- 
proved price  which  occurred  in  1971,  but 
it  went  down  in  1969  and  1970  imder  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  That  was  largely  because 
of  the  Increased  world  demand,  was  it 
not?  Was  it  not  largely  because  of  the 
world  demand?  There  was  a  surplus  In 
the  United  States  and  we  got  the  siuiilus 
down  only  about  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  not  been  standing  still 
with  respect  to  our  own  domestic  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  the  wheat  farmer  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  is  due  In  no  small  meas- 
ure to  the  personal  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  our  domestic  pro- 
gram is  more  responsible  than  anything 
else  for  Improvement  in  the  total  take- 
home  pay  of  our  wheat  farmers,  more 
than  is  attributable  to  improvement  in 
export  prices.  So  I  must  say  that  we  can 
look  at  the  decline  in  exports  that  oc- 
curred under  this,  and  I  predicted  it.  We 
have  figures  that  show  that.  Another 
thing  is  the  fact  that  France  came  along 
and  is  now  a  self-sufficient  wheat  pro- 
ducer. That  was  their  common  agricul- 
tural policy  and  it  still  is.  whereas  before 
then  they  had  been  deficient.  What  made 
them  interested  was  the  fact  that  the 
additional  wheat  prices,  under  the 
amendment  in  the  treaty,  would  give 
them  enough  extra  money  so  that  they 
could  try,  in  effect,  to  be  self-sufficient 
Instead  of  preserving  their  market  for 
efficiently  produced  \JB.  wheat. 

The  sum  of  this  is  that  the  resoluUon 
K  unnecessary.  For  one  thing,  it  flies 


in  the  face  of  what  happened  imder  the 

International  Oralns  Arrangement 
which  became,  to  use  the  word  of  one 
of  the  articles  I  referred  to.  "chaotic." 
The  administration  has  evidenced  Its 
interest  in  negotiating  the  agreements, 
where  they  are  indicated,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  to  convene  a  ne- 
gotiating conference  which  could  go 
throiigh  the  same  trials  and  tribulations 
we  went  through  before. 

We  got  burned  once.  Let  us  not  get 
burned  again.  The  export  situation  for 
wheat  and  the  price  the  farmer  is  re- 
ceiving for  his  wheat  is  better  than  it 
was,  much  better  than  it  was.  when  this 
agreement  was  in  effect.  With  an  ad- 
ministration that  Indicates  its  Inten- 
tion to  Improve  the  grain  prices  for  all 
farmers,  I  think  the  resolution  should  be 
rejected. 

I  know  that  there  is  good  faith  behind 
it.  There  was  the  utmost  good  faith  be- 
hind the  arguments  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  some  of  the  treaty  orga- 
nizations whom  I  have  mentioned.  We 
had  members  from  the  Oreat  Plains 
Wheat  Association  and  other  associa- 
tions recommending  that  we  vote  to  rat- 
ify the  treaty,  and  the  Senate  ratified 
it. 

Within  a  year,  those  organizations  were 
indicating  that  their  trust  in  that  treaty 
had  been  misplaced.  Of  course,  it 
has  been  misplaced.  Let  us  not  misplace 
our  trust  again  in  a  resolution  which,  I 
do  not  believe,  will  be  at  all  helpful.  If 
anything,  they  have  indicated  that  It 
would  hurt  their  bargaining  power  and 
might  have  a  tendency  to  cause  us  to  live 
through  the  same  sad  days  the  wheat 
farmers  and  exporters  lived  through 
during  the  time  of  our  previous  inter- 
national trade  agreement  when  the  fixed 
price  was  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
take  just  a  few  moments.  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  very 
forceful  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

There  are  two  things  I  want  to  men- 
tion. One  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRioHT).  referred  this  matter 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  comments.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee.  I  read 
from  a  letter  we  received.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  chairman.  It  reads: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness 
and  courtesy  In  asking  for  the  views  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  con- 
cerning the  proposed  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  1971. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  members  at  our  regular  meeting  on 
June  10,  1071.  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  briefed  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposal  at  that  time. 

After  full  discussion  and  consideration  of 
both  the  Wheat  Trade  and  Pood  Aid  Conven- 
tions of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement, 
1971.  I  was  authorized,  as  Chairman,  to  Indi- 
cate to  you  that  this  Committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  Its  ratification. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HxaicAN  E.  Taluaogk.  Chairman. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  read  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  regarding  this 
matter.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  associates  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  and  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  article  21  was  put 
into  the  agreement  in  order  to  make  It 
possible  to  negotiate  on  the  prices  of 
grains. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  State  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DzPAXTicKNT  or  Statb, 
Washington.  DC.  July  9.  197 1. 
Hon.  J.  W.  7ui.BBicirr, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
[/.5.    Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deax  Mm.  CHAimiCAN:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  18, 
1071  asking  for  coordinated  Executive  Branch 
comments  on  Senate  Resolution  136.  re- 
questing the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  TTNCTAD 
to  convene  a  negotiating  conference  as  pro- 
vided In  Article  31  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Inclusion  of  price  provisions,  and 
the  attendant  rights  and  obligations,  in  all 
wheat  and  grains  agreements  since  1040  and 
attempted  to  Include  a  provision  not  harm- 
ful to  the  United  States  In  the  current  IWA 
1971  when  it  was  negotiated  earlier  this 
year.  Unfortunately  It  was  not  possible  in 
the  course  of  these  negotiations  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  reference  wheat  or  wheats, 
which  forms  the  basis  for  price  provisions 
in  these  agreements.  No  participating  coun- 
try was  willing  to  offer  one  of  Its  wheats 
as  the  sole  reference  wheat,  and  ma]or 
changes  in  the  Canadian  grading  system  In- 
troduced uncertainties  In  the  trading  re- 
lationships among  the  several  wheats  which 
could  have  been  used  jointly  as  references. 
Without  a  reference  wheat,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  enter  into  negotiations  on  prices, 
although  informal  discussions  revealed  Im- 
portant differences  in  the  initial  positions 
of  the  various  members.  Olven  the  Impasse 
over  the  reference  wheat,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  that  virtually  all  partici- 
pants wanted  price  provisions  in  the  new 
agreement,  the  Conference  added  Article  31 
to  the  1971  Wheat  Trade  Convention  to  as- 
sure that  the  International  Wheat  CouncU 
would  at  the  appropriate  time  request  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  of  UNCTAD  to  convene 
another  negotiating  conference.  In  so  doing, 
the  Conference  recognized  that  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  reference  wheats  must 
await  the  establishment  and  testing  in  trade 
of  the  new  Canadian  system. 

We  as  well  as  other  members  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  purport  of  S.  Res.  136,  that 
price  provisions  and  the  related  rights  and 
obligations  be  incorporated  in  the  new 
Agreement.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
the  resolution  Is  needed  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  since  Article  31  already  enjoins 
the  IWC  to  keep  under  review  the  possibility 
of  a  new  conference  throughout  the  life  of 
the  agreement.  Based  on  experience,  we  ex- 
pect the  question  of  a  new  conference  to 
be  on  the  agenda  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Council,  beginning  with  the  forthcoming 
November  meeting. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  resolution  could 
be  interpreted  as  minimizing  the  problem 
of  the  reference  wheat,  which  proved  insol- 
uble in  the  months  of  preparatory  work 
before  the  Oeneva  Conference  and  in  the 
Conference  Itself.  The  resolution  is  therefore 
likely  to  create  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
US  position  as  it  implies  that  we  now  see 
a  way  of  overcoming  this   problem   before 
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the  new  Canadian  wheats  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  In  trade.  This  is  not  the 
case,  and  any  conference  baaed  on  such  a 
misunderstanding  would  have  little  chance 
of  suooeas.  FaUure  of  a  new  conference  to 
settle  on  a  reference  wheat,  which  Is  crucial 
to  the  price  issue,  would  seriously  damage 
prospects  for  further  negotiations  as  weU  as 
the  whole  framework  of  International  wheat 
cooperation  which  has  been  built  up  since 
1949.  In  these  circumstances  we  believe  the 
next  negotiating  conference  must  be  ap- 
proached very  carefully  by  all  concerned.  The 
proposed  Eteaolutlon  does  not  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  such  an  approach. 

The    Office   of    Management   and   Budget 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshu, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  is  In  reference  to  Senate  Resolu- 
Uon 136. 

It  states  in  part : 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  inclusion  of  price  provisions,  and 
the  attendant  rights  and  obligations.  In  all 
wheat  and  grains  agreements  since  1949  and 
attempted  to  include  a  provision  not  harmful 
to  the  United  States  In  the  current  IWA 
1971  when  It  was  negotiated  earlier  this  year. 
Unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  In  the 
course  of  these  negotiations  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  reference  wheat  or  wheats, 
which  forms  the  basis  for  price  provisions  in 
these  agreements.  No  participating  country 
was  willing  to  offer  one  of  its  wheats  as  the 
sole  reference  wheat,  and  major  changes  in 
the  Canadian  grading  system  introduced  un- 
certainties In  the  trading  relationships 
among  the  several  wheats  which  could  have 
been  used  jointly  as  references.  Without  a 
reference  wheat,  It  was  not  possible  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  prices,  although  In- 
formal discussions  revealed  Important  dif- 
ferences In  the  initial  positions  of  the  var- 
ious members.  Given  the  Impasse  over  the 
reference  wheat,  but  at  the  same  time  recog- 
nizing that  virtually  all  participants  wanted 
price  provisions  in  the  new  agreement,  the 
Conference  added  Article  21  to  the  1971 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  to  assure  that  the 
International  Wheat  CouncU  would  at  the 
appropriate  time  request  the  Secretary  Oen- 
eral of  UNCTAD  to  convene  another  nego- 
tiating conference.  In  so  doing,  the  Confer- 
ence recognized  that  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  reference  wheats  must  await 
the  establishment  and  testing  In  trade  of 
the  new  Canadian  system. 

We  as  well  as  other  members  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  purport  of  S.  Res.  136,  that 
price  provisions  and  the  related  rights  and 
obligations  be  incorporated  In  the  new 
Agreement. 

Again  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
article  21  provides  for  negotiating  these 
matters  at  the  proper  time  and  states 
that  it  virtually  recognizes  that  it  will 
be  on  the  agenda  of  the  council  at  any 
and  all  times. 

All  Senate  Resolution  136  does  is  to 
recognize  the  practice  that  was  recog- 
nized by  the  negotiators  in  the  confer- 
ence. It  simply  expresses  our  hope  that 
the  President  will  initiate  action  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  convene  a  conference  in 
order  that  these  provisions  can  be  dis- 
cussed. That  Is  what  is  anUclpated  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 


Bfr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  the  date  of  that  letter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  date  of  the  let- 
ter is  July  9,  1971.  It  Is  signed  by  Mr. 
David  Abshire,  assistant  secretary  for 
coQgressloDal  relations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi.  President,  I  guess 
what  the  Senator  is  pointing  out  is  that 
we  have  divergent  views  between  two 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  simply  offer  this  letter  in  reply 
to  the  letter  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  probably 
this  would  not  be  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  However,  I  point  out  that  the 
date  of  July  9  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers Is  the  same  date  appearing  on  the 
letter  I  have  referred  to  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize that.  However,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  I  did  not  read  the  opening  para- 
graph. I  believe  that  I  should.  It  reads: 

The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  18,  1971  asking  for  co- 
ordinated Executive  Branch  comments  on 
Senate  Resolution  136,  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary Oeneral  of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  ne- 
gotiating conference  as  provided  In  Article 
21  of  the  International  MTheat  Agreement. 

That  says  that  it  represents  the  co- 
ordinated comments  of  the  executive 
branch  on  this  particular  resolution.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  have  a  stronger 
statement  of  views  than  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  while  the  Secretary  had 
asked  for  coordinated  views,  he  had  not 
received  them  because  on  the  same  date 
that  the  letter  is  dated,  we  have  a  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs  stating  different 
views. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  did  receive  the  coordinated 
views. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  which  department 
has  more  Interest,  more  direct  interest  in 
the  exports  of  wheat  and  the  welfare 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  taking  any 
sides  as  far  as  executive  departments  are 
concerned  but  I  do  say  that  this  letter, 
written  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  states  that  it  represents  the  "co- 
ordinated comments  of  the  executive 
branch  on  Senate  Resolution  136." 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  to  rein- 
force the  point  under  discussion,  and  re- 
membering that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  very  eloquently  developed  the  ad- 
ministration's position — ^namely,  that 
they  want  this  body  to  adopt  the  new 
International  Wheat  Agreement — I  wish 
to  point  out  that  article  1(d)  of  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  of  1971  states 
that  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  conven- 
tion is: 

To  provide  a  framework.  In  conformity 
with  Article  31  of  the  present  Convention, 
for  the  negotiation  of  provisions  relating 
to  the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  the  rights  and 


obligations  of  members  in  respect  of  inter- 
national trade  In  wheat. 

Now,  listen  to  the  wording  in  my  reso- 
lution which  states  that  we  urge  them 
to  convene  this  negotiating  conference— 

With  a  view  toward  the  negotiation  of 
provisions  relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  members  In 
respect  to  international  trade  in  wheat. 

We  put  that  language  in  deliberately 
because  our  whole  thrust  was  not  to 
separate  it  from  the  negotiation  of  the 
Intemaitonal  Wheat  Agreemoit  but 
rather  to  endorse  the  ^orts  under  the 
Intematimal  Wheat  Agreement.  That  is 
the  thrust  of  the  resolution. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that  we 
are  really  stating  the  same  thing  in  both 
of  these  Instances.  There  is  not  that 
much  difference  even  In  the  separation 
of  the  resolutlcm  fnxn  the  treaty. 

It  is  for  this  body  to  lend  its  moral 
supix>rt  to  the  efforts  that  did  not  quite 
succeed  before  but  are  ready  to  be  under- 
taken again  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  we  want  them  to  know  we  are  with 
them  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  believe  we  had  just 
about  as  strong  a  representation  as  we 
could  have  had  from  the  people  who 
grow  the  wheat  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  them  were  in  favor  of  a  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, but  they  wanted  to  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  Senate  behind  them  in  their 
desire  to  see  that  the  objectives  set  out 
there  and  embodied  further  in  article  21 
were  carried  out.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  but  before  I 
yield  may  I  just  make  a  further  point. 
I  failed  to  read  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  State  Department's  letter. 
It  states: 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
istration's program  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report. 

That  is  the  office  we  used  to  call  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  they  have  let  it  be 
known  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alabama  that  I  do  not  recall 
he  read  this  part  of  the  letter  from  the 
State  Department  to  which  he  previously 
referred.  I  am  referring  to  the  statement 
on  page  two  of  the  letter  which  reads: 

We  as  well  as  other  members  are  In  agree- 
ment with  the  purport  of  S.  Res.  136,  that 
price  provisions  and  the  related  rights  and 
obligations  be  Incorporated  in  the  new  Agree- 
ment. We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
resolution  is  needed  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective, since  Article  31  already  enjoins  the 
IWC  to  keep  under  review  the  possibUity  of 
a  new  conference  throughout  the  life  of  the 
agreement.  Based  on  experience,  we  expect 
the  question  of  a  new  conference  to  be  on  the 
agenda  of  each  meeting  of  the  Council,  be- 
ginning with  the  forthcoming  November 
meeting. 

That  would  not  leave  the  impression 
that  the  State  Department  is  asking  the 
Senate  to  i4>prove  this  resolution.  In 
fact,  they  say  "We  do  not  believe  it  is 
needed." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  the  essence  of 
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the  remarks  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Let  me  read  again  what 
he  said: 

It  could  be  embftrrassin^  to  the  United 
States  OoTenunent  and  weaJcen  the  U.S. 
position  In  any  future  negotiations  wltti 
ottier  countrlee. 

In  Other  words,  what  he  is  asking  Is 
that  we  not  go  on  record  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  but  leave  it  up  to  the 
administration  to  work  this  out:  and  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  indicated  the  item 
will  probably  be  on  the  agenda  of  the 
council  at  the  next  meeting.  So  what  Is 
the  purpose  behind  the  resolution? 

I  was  trying  to  point  out  how  deadly 
and  unfortimate  action  by  the  council 
could  be  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  any  administra- 
tion wants  to  be  trapped  into  that  again. 
We  ratified  the  treaty  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  unfortunate.  They  will  try  to  work 
out  some  agreement  in  the  coimcil  in 
future  meetings.  They  know  what  sec- 
tion 21  calls  for. 

I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Alabama 
that  the  letters  from  the  two  agencies 
are  not  incompatible  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  necessity,  but  these  people  who  grow 
wheat  and  who  are  interested  in  it  want 
to  feel  they  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Senate  in  backing  up  the  provisions  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  agreement  itself  in 
two  places,  first,  in  the  objectives,  and. 
second,  in  article  21,  which  was  written 
in  for  the  purpose  stated.  We  are  not  re- 
quiring the  President  to  do  this:  we  are 
passing  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  we  believe  he  ought  to 
get  the  conference  back  together  as  soon 
as  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  it  were  just  that 
simple.  Possibly  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  a  few  of  us  could  sit  down 
for  a  few  moments  we  might  modify  the 
language  a  little  more.  The  language  is 
not  quite  the  way  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  put  it.  It  would  put  the  Senate 
on  record  that  the  President  shoiild 
request  the  International  Wheat 
Council 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  At  the  earUest  possible 
date 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  is  that?  Is  it 
tomorrow? 

I  think  the  time  is  very  important.  Why 
should  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  say, 
"Mr.  President,  I  request  you  tomorrow 
to  get  on  the  telephone  and  make  a  re- 
quest of  the  International  Wheat  Coun- 
cil for  a  conference"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Palmby.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  agreement  was  not  submitted  to  the 
Senate  until  June  2.  Mr.  Palmby  and  an 
associate  came  by  my  ofBce  on  June  14 
and  talked  to  me  about  it.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  knew  there  was  a  dead- 
line. Just  a  few  days  ahead,  on  this  agree- 
ment where  we  either  had  to  Join  or  we 
had  to  declare  our  intent  to  join. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  there  was 
opposition  in  our  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
to  giving  them  permission  without  going 
through  all  the  hearings  that  we  ought 
to  have  in  order  to  let  them  meet  the 


deadline;  but  they  wanted  it  so  desiTer- 
ately  that  we  did  it  at  a  time  when  the 
wheat  producers  were  begging  us  to  ex- 
tend the  hearings  so  they  might  get  their 
people  in  from  far  away  places  to 
testify. 

When  we  gave  permission,  reluctantly, 
to  let  them  go  ahead  and  meet  that 
deadline  by  depositing  a  declaration  of 
provisional  application,  it  was  done,  I 
believe,  with  full  understanding  that  we 
were  going  to  have  additional  hearings 
in  order  to  let  the  people  who  produce 
the  wheat  come  in  and  have  their  say. 
Those  people,  if  I  recall  correctly,  were 
unanimous  in  asking  that  this  resolution 
go  through  in  conjunction  with  the 
agreement. 

I  want  to  say,  in  all  conscience,  that 
I  do  not  appreciate  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Palmby,  after  he,  in  our  subcommittee, 
told  us  that  they  had  hoped  to  get  these 
pricing  provisions  in  but  they  did  not 
have  the  time  and  here  they  were  at  the 
deadline  when  they  felt  they  had  to  do 
something. 

Against  opposition  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, we  voted  to  let  them  deposit  a  decla- 
ration of  provisional  application,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  said  we  are  going  to 
give  the  people  who  go  out  into  the  field 
and  produce  the  wheat  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  We  heard  them.  I  think  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  this  resolution 
would  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  so  I  may  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
was  active  in  the  subcommittee,  and  I  ask 
him  to  state  whether  or  not  I  have  cor- 
rectly stated  the  case. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  chairman  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  his  statement  of  the 
case  and  of  the  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves.  We  tried  to  work  out  a 
compromise  that  would  be  satisfactory 
to  everyone  involved,  and  a  part  of  that 
compromise  was  the  resolution  because 
of  that  special  circumstance.  But  we  put 
in  the  resolution — and  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa — the 
special  phrase  that  urges  the  President 
to  request  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  at  the  earliest  possible  date— not 
next  Tuesday,  as  the  Senator  said  he  or 
someone  else  might  have  sugggested,  or 
next  week,  or  next  month,  but  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  We  did  this  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  we  could  not  im- 
pose something,  and  should  not  try,  in  a 
case  like  this.  But  we  thought  we  should 
take  cognizance  of  the  contingencies  of 
the  international  climate  at  the  time  and 
of  the  commitment  that  the  American 
negotiators  had  already  taken  imder  ar- 
ticle 21,  which  is  in  the  agreement. 

For  that  reason,  rather  than  specify  a 
time,  and  in  order  not  to  aggravate  the 
bind  in  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture found  Itself,  we  included  the  words, 
deliberately,  to  respect  the  President's 
options  and  the  Impact  of  the  Executive 
judgment  in  this  particular  instance. 
Then  we  finished  the  resolution  with  the 
exact  words  from  article  1  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  itself. 


That  is  how  this  matter  was  drawn.  I 
really  faU  to  see  the  reason  for  all  the 
fuss  about  this.  It  is  precisely  what  the 
International  Wheat  Council  set  out  to 
do.  It  is  precisely  what  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  proposes  to  do.  It 
leaves  to  the  President  the  option  to 
determine.  Nothing  is  mandatory  in  it  at 
all.  It  simply  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
battle  which  was  not  sucessf  ully  resolved 
during  the  negotiations  last  February 
might  be  resimied  in  a  gentlemanly  way 
and  bring  about  negotiations  In  order  to 
better  protect  the  American  wheat 
grower.  The  total  basis  for  the  resolu- 
tion was  to  unite  support  behind  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Iowa  opposed  to 
the  pending  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  Is  going  to 
supDort  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  is  going  to  oppose  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  verv  clear  that 
e<»ch  Senator  has  on  his  desk  two  items. 
One  item  is  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1971.  which  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  treatv  and  requires  ratifica- 
tion, and  we  have  an  agreement  to  vote 
on  it  sometime  this  afternoon  by  rec- 
ord vote.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator 
who  is  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  who  is  opposed  to 
it.  We  discussed  this  matter  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Porestr>-  and  authorized  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce>.  to  send  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  our  com- 
ments supporting  the  treaty.  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  in  the  administration 
who  is  opposed  to  it. 

That  is  not  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  I  have  been  talking  about  the 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  136.  spon- 
sored by  my  friend  from  Wyoming, 
which  is  the  other  item  on  our  desk.s. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  just 
said  about  this  resolution  and  his  think- 
ing behind  it  It  may  be  that  we  can  con- 
fer here  together,  possibly  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  work  out  a  little  better  lan- 
guage. The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  like 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  has  no  particu- 
lar pride  in  technical  language  in  any 
document,  I  know. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
manager  of  the  treaty,  do  I  understand 
a  point  he  was  making  was  that  this 
short  period  of  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment somehow  or  other  had  anything 
to  do  with  getting  prices  in  the  agree- 
ment? I  do  not  think  so,  because  the 
treaty  was  negotiated  without  the  prices 
in  it,  and  I  imderstand  all  the  commit- 
tee had  to  do  was  consider  the  treaty. 
By  Implication  I  thought  he  may  have 
suggested  that  some  of  the  farmers  or 
industry  [>eople  wanted  to  be  heard  in 
opposition  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  May  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  per- 
haps a  week  before  we  had  the  first 
hearing  I  had  a  letter  from  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  saying  that  he 
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wanted  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
handle  this  matter,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  be  chairman.  In  the  letter  he  gave 
the  names  of  the  Members  he  would 
appoint  to  serve  with  me.  The  ink  was 
hirdly  dry  on  my  reply  to  the  chairman 
stating  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  when 
Mr.  Palmby,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Worth- 
ington,  came  to  my  office  and  told  me 
at  that  time  about  the  Jam  they  were 
in.  We  did  not  get  them  into  that  jam. 
On  the  15th,  which  was  the  earliest 
d  te  we  could  get  the  subcommittee  to- 
gether, we  held  a  hearing.  I  want  to  read 
the  statement  I  made  at  that  time,  when 
they  were  telling  us  how  urgent  it  was 
that  we  report  this  matter  out  imme- 
diately, or  at  least  that  we  give  them 
the  privilege  of  depositing  a  declara- 
tion of  provisional  application,  as  they 
were  able  to  do  under  article  24.  Here 
is  the  statement  that  I  made: 

L,et  me  say  one  thing  that  may  not  be  rel- 
evant as  far  as  this  ratification  Is  concerned. 
This  wheat  agreement  was  opened  for  signa- 
ture In  Washington  as  early  as  March  29. 
It  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  April  14,  but  It  was  not  submitted  to 
the  President  until  May  21.  The  President 
transmitted  It  to  the  Senate  on  June  3.  Not 
until  yesterday — 

That  was  the  day  before  they  came 
by— 

did  I  know  there  was  any  hurry  about 
this  agreement. 

When  they  explained  to  me  that  there 
was,  I  said,  "I  wlU  call  the  subcommittee 
together  tomorrow."  and  we  did  it. 

This  U  not  the  first  time  we  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  like  this.  I  don't 
quite  understand  the  reasons  for  the  delay. 
This  puts  us  In  the  position  of  being  vir- 
tually forced  to  act  quickly.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  It,  but  we  ought  to  give  Interested  people 
a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Witnesses  were  notified  immediately, 
and  we  had  people  from  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Washington  State,  and  from  a  dozen 
different  wheat-producing  States  who 
said  they  wanted  to  testify.  But  they  said 
they  could  not  possibly  get  there  in  order 
to  testify,  and  here  we  were,  being  urged 
to  report  this  agreement  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  said  to  them,  "We  ought  to  give  In- 
terested people  a  chance  to  be  heard." 

Finally,  I  suggested  that  we  authorize 
them  to  go  aheaul  and  make  a  provisional 
application  under  article  24  of  the  agree- 
ment, and,  as  I  say,  there  was  opposition 
in  the  subcommittee  to  that.  We  felt  that 
we  ought  not  to  take  any  action  until  we 
had  heard  from  these  people  who  pro- 
duced the  wheat. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  the  major- 
ity of  the  subcommittee  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  give  them  the  privilege  of  giv- 
ing their  notice  of  adherence — a  condl- 
tionsQ  adherence,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
final  ratification — but  that  would  give 
them  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Wheat 
Council  which  was  held  in  London  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  21.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  a  majority  of  the  votes  under  the 
terms   of   the   agreement,   but  Canada 


standing  alone  could  be  outvoted  by  the 
other  members.  If  we  had  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate, then  we  could  protect  our  inter- 
ests. 

The  way  I  regard  it,  we  more  or  less 
traded  on  that  idea.  The  resolution  was 
before  us  at  that  time,  and  everyone 
knew  that  it  was.  and  that  it  was  going 
to  be  considered.  Later  we  had  2  days 
of  hearings  on  the  17  th  and  the  29th.  We 
had  additional  witnesses,  and  these  were 
the  people  from  cut  in  the  Senators' 
State,  from  Wyoming,  from  Missouri, 
from  Kansas,  from  Washington,  and 
from  several  other  States  which  produce 
wheat,  and  they  were  most  Insistent  that 
we  pass  the  resolution  along  with  the 
wheat  agreement.  Now,  I  am  carrying 
out  what  I  consider  more  or  less  a  prom- 
ise that  was  made  at  that  time,  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alabama  that  I 
would  not  for  one  moment  suggest  or 
imoly  any  criticism  of  the  way  his  com- 
mittee has  operated  In  this  matter.  I 
can  understand  how  he  would  be  con- 
cerned over  the  short  period  of  time  al- 
lowed for  the  hearings.  But  he  has  al- 
ready clarified  that,  and  from  what  he 
had  to  say  I  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  anv  witnesses  aopearing  before  the 
committee  in  opposition  to  this  pending 
treaty. 

That  being  so.  I  do  not  imderstand 
why  there  would  have  been  a  great 
amount  of  concern  over  the  opportimity 
to  appear  for  hearings.  It  is  too  late  to 
negotiate  a  change  in  the  treaty:  the 
treaty  has  already  long  since  been  nego- 
tiated. There  is  not  anything  the  Sen- 
ator's committee  can  do  about  it  except 
possibly  put  on  a  reservation  to  the  res- 
olution of  ratification,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  reservations  that  can 
be  connected  with  this  treaty.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  ever  any  consideration 
of  a  reservation  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  Is  not  a  reser- 
vation. We  discussed  the  Idea  of  putting 
this  on  as  an  imderstanding  with  the 
treaty.  But  we  decided  that  the  treaty 
ought  to  go  through  clean,  and  my  hon- 
est thinking  was  the  best  we  could  do 
was  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  act  as  soon  as  he  prac- 
tically could  In  order  to  do  what  they 
would  have  done  had  the  conditions  been 
right  for  it. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  com- 
mittee has  not  been  responsible  for  any 
of  the  delay.  We  acted  promptly,  and  we 
acted  according  to  their  wishes,  except 
as  to  the  resolution,  and  certainly  with 
their  knowledge  and  imderstanding  that 
we  were  going  to  push  the  resolution.  I 
think,  in  all  fairness,  there  ought  not  to 
be  objection  at  this  hour  to  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  there  Is  no  Implication,  and  never 
has  been,  of  any  criticism  regarding  the 
operations  of  the  committee  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
directed.  If  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  Senator 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  is  this:  His 
committee  had  a  short  period  of  time  to 
consider  the  treaty. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  had  no  time, 
virtually. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well,  it  apparently  had 
enough  time  to  get  the  hearings  printed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  state 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  committee  could 
have 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  we  had  the 
hearings  on  the  earliest  possible  date  we 
could  get  the  subcommittee  together  and 
get  any  witnesses  there  at  all.  That  was 
on  June  15,  and  we  had  to  act  before 
midnight  on  June  17.  We  went  on  and 
gave  them  that  permission,  even  though 
there  were  some  who  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  point,  though  I  have  said  this  three 
times:  There  is  no  criticism  whatsoever 
of  the  way  the  committee  operated.  The 
point  that  I  think  has  been  missed  here 
Is  that  what  the  ctMnmlttee  had  before 
It  was  pretty  much  what  we  had  before, 
except  without  the  pricing  provisions 
which  led  to  the  previous  one  becoming 
a  chaotic,  tragic  mistake. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  previous 
treaty,  if  It  had  had  some  different  pric- 
ing mechanisms  In  it,  might  not  have 
worked  out  well.  I  am  only  saying  that 
the  way  it  was  worked  out,  with  the  pric- 
ing provisions  It  had  In  It,  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  Senators. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
it  happen  again,  and  apparently  some 
of  the  other  countries  do  not  want  it  to 
happen  again. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  noth- 
ing  

Mr.  MILLER.  Without  the  pricing  pro- 
visions In  it,  apparently  they  have  let 
the  council  work  out  the  provisions  In  It 
by  separate  negotiations:  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  agreement  contrary  to  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Nothing  in  it  except  that 
we  wonder  what  it  is  doing  there.  The 
administration  is  very  much  aware  of 
this;  in  fact,  we  had  our  negotiators  par- 
ticipating in  drawing  up  this  treaty  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  wrote  section 
21  in  right  along  the  line  that  this  reso- 
lution has  been  drawn.  This  is  the  mild- 
est thing  we  could  have  done:  Just  a 
simple  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  in  keeping  with  what  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  negotiators  told  us 
that  we  had  In  mind  anyway. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  one  other  thing, 
if  I  may.  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 

On  June  17 — remember,  this  is  the  last 
day  they  had — I  wrote  this  letter: 

June  17.1971. 
Hon.  WiLUAic  P.  RocEss. 
Secretary   of   State, 
Washinffton,   D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  SEcaETAxr:  As  Chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  consists  of  Senators 
Church.  Symington,  McOee,  Aiken,  Cooper 
and  Pearson,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Subcommittee  met  in  executive  session  this 
afternoon  and  decided  to  approve  the  de- 
posit of  a  declaration  of  provisional  appli- 
cation of   the  International   Wheat   Agree- 
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ment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  24 
of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  Article 
IX  of  the  Food  Aid  Convention. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

John   Spakkman, 
Chairman,  Ad  Hoc  Sulicommittte  on  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

They  got  their  application  filed  before 
midnight,  and  they  are  currently  in  good 
standing,  able  to  carry  otx  and  do  every- 
thing necessary  jiut  as  If  we  had  already 
recommended  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
They  did  it  (mowing  that  we  had  Senate 
Resolution  136  before  us  and  that  most 
likely  we  would  report  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  think  that  perhaps  this 
is  the  point  we  are  missing  here,  and  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  Just 
asked:  "Why  Senate  Resolution  136,  in 
view  of  the  language  in  It?" 

The  answer  to  that  is  this :  Because  of 
the  short  time  the  subcommittee  had  smd 
the  urgency  of  putting  them  in  business 
on  the  new  wheat  agreement.  On  2  days' 
notice,  to  meet  the  deadline,  we  worked 
out  the  compromise  that  involved  Sen- 
ate Resolution  136  to  avoid  the  delays 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  entailed 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  part  of  other  witnesses 
who  wsmted  to  be  heard  in  the  short 
time  that  suddenly  was  available  to  us. 

This  was  honestly  a  part  of  a  package 
that  was  worked  out  to  expedite  getting 
the  treaty  in  action  provisionally,  vrtth- 
out  delay,  and  leading  to  its  approval  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon.  It  was  in  that 
context  that  Senate  Resolution  136  was 
introduced  and  reported.  It  was  changed 
to  conform  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty 
so  that  it  did  not  do  violence  to  the  time 
factor,  to  executive  authority,  or  to  the 
ultimate  intention  of  the  ratification  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  But 
it  was  a  part  of  the  understanding, 
rather  than  having  more  hearings,  rather 
than  having  a  longer  set  of  committee 
sessions  to  move  it.  In  order  to  meet  tAe 
deadline.  The  deadline  was  met  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch  and  we 
tried  to  accommodate.  But  a  part  of  that 
accommodation  was  Senate  Resolution 
136.  That  is  why  It  was  made  a  put  of 
the  pending  business  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  aK>reciate  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  giving  us  that  explana- 
tion, although  I  must  say  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  cannot  ratify  this 
treaty,  tmd  30  days  from  now  or  60  days 
from  now.  if  we  are  unhappy  about  the 
lack  of  momentum  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Senator's  resolution. 
No.  136,  would  be  just  as  vsOid  as  it  is 
now. 

What  apparently  has  happened  here  is 
that  the  cmnmittee  had  short  notice  on 
which  to  get  the  clearance  of  the  treaty. 
Apparently,  some  people  wanted  to  be 
heard  on  it.  It  was  too  late  for  them  to 
do  anything  about  pricing  provisions. 
That  was  all  out  of  the  treaty;  it  was  the 
way  the  treaty  was  negotiated.  The  most 
the  committee  might  have  done  would 
have  been  to  have  the  committee  report 
contain  an  understanding  of  some  kind. 

But  here  is  a  resolution  which,  in  ef- 
fect, says  to  the  President.  "Now  that  we 
have  this  treaty,  we  want  you  to  go  over 


there  and  request  the  council  to  set  up 
a  conference  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  do  not  know  why  we  need  to  have 
something  like  that  in  conjunction  with 
the  treaty. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  voting  to  ratify  a 
treaty  in  the  Senate  when  we  accom- 
panied it  with  some  kind  of  resolution 
saying,  "We  want  the  President  to  do  this 
right  away,"  or  something  like  that.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  doing  that.  We  usual- 
ly give  the  executive  branch  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  take  some  action  un- 
der the  treaty;  and  if  they  do  not  take 
action  that  we  think  is  proper,  every  once 
in  a  while  we  may  come  out  with  a  res- 
olution. I  see  that  as  being  standard  op- 
erating procedure. 

But  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  sug- 
gests that  this  is  a  package  deal,  that  we 
go  on  record  to  say  to  the  President,  "we 
want  you  to  get  moving  on  this  right 
away,"  and  then  we  soften  It  a  little. 

I  hope  we  can  work  on  the  language 
problem  a  little.  If  no  one  wants  the  floor 
at  this  time,  I  should  like  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  connection  with  the 
Senator's  hesitation  or  objection  on  this 
resolution,  I  hope  he  will  bear  tn  mind 
why  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  keep  the  wheat  agreement  in 
operation  provisionally,  and  thus  avoid 
any  interruptions.  A  part  of  that  aigree- 
ment  was  this  resolution.  It  Is  not  sep- 
arable in  that  sense.  We  cannot  consider 
the  resolution  30  days  from  now.  because 
it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  enabled 
us  to  get  the  votes  to  report  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. Otherwise,  it  would  not  have  come 
out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  certain  members  of  that  committee 
said,  "we  will  be  pleased  to  vote  to  send 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  you 
put  out  a  resolution  which  says  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent get  moving  on  it — " 

Mr.  McQEE.  I  wish  we  had  time  to 
read  all  the  record  of  both  the  commit- 
tee hearing  and  the  committee  markup. 
But  what  it  said  was  that  many  felt  that 
before  we  even  ratify  the  treaty  a  great 
many  details  about  the  treaty  should  be 
spelled  out.  We  did  not  have  time  for  all 
that.  In  the  interest  of  trying  to  co- 
operate— perhaps  we  should  not  have  co- 
operated— it  might  have  been  a  mistake. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  blocked  the 
treaty  at  that  point  and  let  it  come  out 
later.  Perhaps  we  should  not  have  tried 
to  work  out  an  understanding  on  this. 
We  tried  it,  and  this  was  part  of  what 
was  worked  out  as  the  package  arrange- 
ment. It  was  expected  that  this  resolu- 
tion would  cover  the  feelings  of  a  great 
many  who  would  go  along  and  close 
ranks  and  unite,  hopefully,  a  hundred 
percent  behind  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  this  body. 

But  it  was  designed  to  remove  a  road- 
block that  could  have  delayed  the  agree- 
ment for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It 
was  in  that  interest  that  this  came  out. 

So  again  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  look  at  it  in  the  context  that 
produced  it.  It  was  not  envisaged  as 
something  with  the  farmer  per  se.  It  was 


something  that  came  out  of  the  sudden 
development  In  terms  of  the  approval  of 
the  committee  that  was  asked  on  short 
notice  because  of  other  Inadvertent  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  MHiLEIR.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's explanation,  and  I  am  sure  it  Is  an 
honest  one. 

I  cannot  understand  any  members  of 
the  committee  saying,  in  effect,  "We  are 
not  going  to  get  this  treaty  out  for  the 
Senate  to  ratify  on  a  timely  basis  unless 
you  are  going  to  put  out  a  resolution 
which  makes  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  is  going  to  take  some 
action  as  soon  as  possible  under  the 
treaty." 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  resolution  was  the 
product  of  negotiation  of  a  good  many 
hours  in  order  to  remove  the  elements 
that  did  not  bel<Hig  in  it.  With  all  apolo- 
gies, this  was  the  best  we  could  do  to 
move  toward  the  time  to  meet  the  dead- 
line Imposed  on  the  preceding  treaty  ar- 
rangements in  an  attempt  to  cooperate. 
That  Is  why  it  is  here  today.  All  have  tes- 
tified that  it  is  seemingly  harmless.  It 
was  simply  a  part  of  the  technique  for 
expediting  it.  It  has  no  other  mandatory 
provisions.  It  has  no  cmnmands  to  the 
Executive.  It  respects  the  Executive's 
good  judgment  in  moving  on  this.  But  it 
was  the  only  way  we  could  have  broken 
the  deadlock  in  the  committee  and  moved 
it  out,  and  this  is  a  part  of  that  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  in  my  11  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  treaty 
coming  before  the  Senate  with  such  a 
stipulation  in  effect  being  placed  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  long 
time  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Has  he  ever  heard  of  a 
treaty  rei>orted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  such  a  package  deal,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  that  the  President  start  taking 
action  under  the  treaty  right  away? 

Mr.  McGEIE.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  that  I  have  only  been 
on  the  committee  a  few  years  and  I  do 
not  remember  getting  a  treaty  submitted 
to  us  that  ve  had  to  dispose  of  In  2  days. 
It  came  late. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  exacUy  what 
I  was  going  to  say.  I  have  never  known  a 
treaty  to  be  submitted  to  us  when  we 
had  only  a  couple  of  days  to  meet  a 
deadline. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  the  case,  per- 
haps this  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
Chief  Executive:  that  we  will  ratify  the 
treaty  but  we  wsmt  to  warn  the  Chief 
Executive  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  had  better  get  the  treaties 
up  here  sooner.  That  would  make  sense. 
But  coming  out  with  a  resolution  ac- 
companying a  treaty  before  the  Senate 
even  votes  on  it  is  something  which,  in 
effect,  says  that  the  President  is  to  take 
action  under  the  treaty  right  away.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  who 
has  been  around  here  a  lot  longer  than  I 
have  who  has  ever  seen  a  treaty  come  out 
with  that  kind  of  deal  attached  to  it.  I 
fail  to  see  why  it  happens  on  this  one. 
In  any  event,  I  appreciate  the  explana- 
tion made  by  my  friend  from  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPARKiuit) 
will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  put  in  a 
quonmi  call  at  this  time.  Is  that  all  right 
with  my  friend  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
supposed  to  be  presiding  over  an  execu- 
tive session  of  a  committee  which  I  have 
recessed  until  3:30  pjn.  today.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  to  be  able  to  get  to  that 
meeting  to  work  on  a  bill  which  is  an- 
other hurry-up  job. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
I  have  an  obligation  to  another  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  put  in  a  quorum  call 
because  he  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  administration 
has  a  bill  which  they  have  urgently  re- 
quested we  get  out  during  this  execu- 
tive session  at  3:30,  and  I  would  like  to 
get  over  there  to  that  meeting  to  work  on 
it.  But,  certainly,  the  Senator  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imonimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WlUlout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  this  body  Senate  Resolution  136 
which  I  submitted  after  President  Nixon 
referred  the  new  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1971  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  consideration. 
My  resolution  asks  the  President  to  hold 
further  negotiations  on  this  treaty. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  after  be- 
coming very  concerned  that  this  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  recommended  to 
the  Senate  for  approval,  does  not  Include 
any  provisions  relating  to  the  prices  at 
which  the  signatory  nations  agree  to  im- 
port and  export  wheat.  Moreover,  the 
agreement  also  fails  to  include  the  des- 
ignation of  reference  wheat,  basing 
points,  or  definition  of  importers"  and 
exporter's  obligations.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  understand  it.  the  agreement  as  it 
now  stands  is  a  mere  statement  of  the 
good  intentions  among  the  major  wheat 
traders  of  the  world.  The  disturbing  as- 
pect of  such  a  toothless  agreement  is 
that  it  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  the  wheat  trade — problems 
which  inspired  the  original  wheat  agree- 
ment more  than  20  years  ago  and  which 
have  kept  it  alive  aU  these  years. 

I  have  become  concerned  about  the 
operation  of  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  of  1967,  which  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has,  over  the  past 
year,  received  numerous  inquiries  from 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  relating 
to  their  concern  for  the  operation  of  that 
treaty.  These  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  committee,  have  been 
disappointed  that  the  last  treaty  had 
not  lived  up  to  the  expectations  we  had 
for  it  when  the  Senate  approved  its  rat- 
ification 3  years  ago. 

I  was  concerned  over  the  reported 
urUlateral  price  cutting  that  was  going 
on  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  that  agree- 


ment. I  was  also  concerned  over  the 
seeming  reluctance  of  the  United  States 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, by  failing  to  insist  that  the  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement  be  presented  be- 
fore the  Prices  Review  Committee. 

In  light  of  the  violations  which  oc- 
curred imder  the  expired  agreement,  I 
was  stunned  that  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  1971  was  complete- 
ly devoid  of  any  safegiiards  whatsoever 
for  the  American  farmers. 

We  were  told,  Mr.  President,  that  sev- 
eral factors  combined  to  prevent  the  in- 
clusion of  provisions  for  price,  basing 
points,  and  other  vital  elements  in  the 
agreement.  We  were  told  that  most  of 
the  3 -week  period  during  the  February 
negotiations  was  spent  on  trying  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  reference  wheat  and  a 
basing  point.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  Canada  wanted  their  wheat  or  ship- 
ping points  so  designated.  Compromises 
such  as  an  average  of  the  collective  refer- 
ence wheats  or  combinations  of  wheats 
also  failed  to  find  approval  among  nego- 
tiators in  large  part  perhaps  because  UJ3. 
representatives  were  not  given  proper 
instructions.  There  were  reports  that  our 
negotiators  offered  such  a  low-price 
minimum  that  it  dampened  the  prospects 
for  success  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings. 

Reports  from  a  recent  conference  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tiire  Producers,  where  representatives  of 
more  than  40  nations  attended,  indicate 
that  broad  agreement  exists  for  renewing 
efforts  to  negotiate  meaningful  pricing 
provisions.  They  recognize  that  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  without 
minimum  price  features  are  httle  more 
than  statements  of  good  faith.  An  agreed 
range  of  price  movement  with  an  estab- 
lished minimum  price  would  help  to 
stabilize  the  world  market  and  protect  all 
concerned. 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  I  feel  this 
agreement,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  hollow 
and  meaningless  document.  Trade  nego- 
tiations and  agreements  are  the  only 
proper  route  to  expanding  trade,  not  a 
trade  war.  And  that  is  exactly  what  we 
will  have — a  trade  war — unless  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  very  vital  sections 
of  this  agreement.  This  would  result  in 
unstable  wheat  prices  and  uncertainty  for 
the  American  farmer. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  abandoned  the  sensible  ap- 
proaches to  international  trade  in  wheat 
that  past  agreements  made  possible  for 
over  20  years.  But  that  is  the  assumption 
one  must  make  in  light  of  the  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  gain  quick  ratification  of  this 
document. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
shares  my  concern  for  American  agricul- 
tural interests.  I  am  hopeful  this  con- 
cern will  be  expressed  through  the  pas- 
sage of  my  resolution  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  request,  through  the  Internation- 
al Wheat  Council,  further  negotiations 
aimed  at  reaching  agreement  on  pricing 
provisions  which  the  new  wheat  agree- 
ment now  totally  lacks. 

Adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  136  by 
the  Senate  would  demonstrate  the  sense 
of  urgency  with  which  the  Senate  views 


negotiations  with  signatory  nations 
aimed  at  reaching  agreement  on  interna- 
tional wheat  prices  and  related  matters. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  our  negotiators. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  strongly  support  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  1971.  it  appears 
that  Senate  Resolution  136  would  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  future  nego- 
tiations establishing  wheat  markets 
and/ or  wheat  supplies.  The  1967  Inter- 
national Grains  Arrangement  hampered 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  export 
wheat  and  therefore  affected  the  price 
our  farmers  received.  Figures  released 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicate  that  during  the  period 
the  IGA  was  in  force,  wheat  ex- 
ports dr(«>ped  to  544  million  bushels, 
while  during  the  3  previous  years 
the  annual  average  wheat  export  was  791 
million  bushels.  Since  setting  aside  the 
IGA  requlronents  in  mid- 1969,  wheat 
exports  have  risen. 

My  foremost  concern  is  that  of  the 
wheat  farmer  and  the  price  he  will  re- 
ceive for  his  wheat  production.  I  realize 
the  futility  of  raising  wheat  to  sell  for  a 
$1.25  per  bushel  on  the  market  while  at 
the  same  time  paying  in  excess  of  the 
market  price  to  produce  it.  However,  I 
feel  that  article  21  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  of  1971  provides  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  wheat  markets,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  administration 
will  exercise  every  possible  measure  to 
assure  the  Nation's  farmers  an  eqiutable 
price  for  their  commodity.  I  therefore 
must  oppose  any  provision  that  will  im- 
pose rigid  and  inflexible  regulations  on 
trade  agreements,  thereby  hampering 
our  Nation's  ability  to  maintain  a  for- 
eign market  for  farm  products. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  I  have  worked  out  the 
language  in  Senate  Resolution  136  that 
we  find  mutually  acceptable.  It  involves 
the  substitution  of  one  word  and  the 
additicm  of  another  word,  as  follows :  On 
line  3  of  the  resoluti(Hi,  the  word  "possi- 
ble" would  be  changed  to  the  word 
"practicable",  which  coincides  with  the 
legislative  background  explained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  by  me 
in  terms  of  the  intent  of  the  committee 
in  reporting  the  resolution.  Then,  on  line 
7  of  the  resolution  we  would  add  the 
word  "suitable"  in  front  of  the  word 
"provisions"  so  the  phrase  would  read: 
"with  a  view  toward  the  negotiation  of 
.suitable  provisions." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  those  two  changes  may  be  In- 
corporated in  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendments 
are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  add  a  few  words  to 
the  Senator's  explanation? 

Onf  of  the  problems  we  have  had,  as 
wEus  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate  this 
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afternoon,  was  that  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  members  under  the  previous 
treaty  were  not  really  carried  out  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  We  found  under- 
cutting in  the  way  of  transportation  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States.  We 
found  undercutting  by  way  of  transpor- 
tation differentials.  There  were  other 
means  which  all  contributed  to  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition  as  far  as  the 
American  wheal  farmers  are  concerned. 

I  think  the  resolution  underscores  that 
we  expect  suitable  provisions  for  the 
American  farmer  to  be  worked  out.  I 
think  it  better  accords  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
ask  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  five,  after  the  numeral  "21" 
insert  the  words  "of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  been  acted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  unanimous 
consent. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  wiU  act  on  two  matters  of 
major  importance  not  only  to  the  wheat 
farmers  of  my  State,  but  to  those  in  every 
wheat-producing  State  in  the  Nation. 

Earlier  this  year  a  new  International 
wheat  agreement  was  finalized  in  Ge- 
neva where  over  50  nations  were  repre- 
sented. There  are  some  basic  weaknesses, 
however,  in  the  new  wheat  agreement 
which  presently  lacks  provisions  related 
to  pricing  matters  such  as  reference 
wheat,  basing  points,  and  minimum  and 
maximum  prices.  The  lack  of  these  im- 
portant provisions  is  distressing  to  many 
farmers  whc  feel  that  without  pricing 
provisions  the  agreement  is  meaning- 
less. Mr.  Eugene  Moos,  the  highly  com- 
petent president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Wheat  Growers,  and  a  resident 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  was  In  at- 
tendance at  the  negotiations  and  worked 
hard  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  seek 
such  provisions.  Following  the  confer- 
ence, Mr.  Moos  said : 

That  the  new  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment does  not  meet  all  expectations  .  .  . 
but  can.  nevertheless,  act  as  a  highly  useful 
harmonizing  influence  untu  such  time  as  a 
more  purposeful  agreement  can  b«  worked 
out. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  IWA  does  pro- 
vide a  useful  forum  to  dlsctiss  interna- 
tional wheat  trade,  I  will  vote  later  to- 
day for  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  al- 
though I  regret  that  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices,  reference  wheat,  and  basing 
point  provisions  were  not  made  a  part  of 
the  agreement,  this  does  not  mean  our 
Government  should  merely  accept  this 
agreement  as  the  best  which  can  be  ob- 


tained under  the  circumstances.  I  feel  it 
is  incumbent  upon  our  Government  to 
reconvene  a  negotiating  conference  at 
the  earliest  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
these  important  provisions.  I  want  it 
made  clear  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  such  a  negotiating  conference 
should  Jeopardize  the  IWA.  In  fact,  it 
should  strengthen  the  agreement  by 
making  it  more  meaningful  and  by  pro- 
viding a  means  to  stabilize  the  interna- 
tional wheat  market. 

With  over  50  percent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  Nation  entering  into  inter- 
national trade,  I  view  it  as  essential  to 
seek  agreement  on  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices.  At  a  time  when  the  D.S. 
farmer  is  facing  a  widening  "credit  gap" 
in  rural  America  he  must  be  provided 
protection  when  wheat  is  produced  for 
international  trade,  lest  he  end  up  facing 
bankruptcy.  In  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington, last  year  the  wheat  crop  was 
valued  at  $149  million,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  was  shipped  abroad. 
With  such  reliance  on  the  international 
trade,  the  importance  of  pricing  provi- 
sions is  evident. 

Two  other  points  which  I  hope  can  be 
resolved  at  a  new  negotiating  conference 
are:  First,  the  reference  wheat  question 
which  if  resolved  would  serve  to  give 
added  meaning  to  the  minimum  and 
maximum  wheat  prices;  and,  second,  the 
basing  point  matter. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
matters  which  will  confront  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  agreement  which  we  will 
presumably  ratify  later  today  will  be 
strengthened  in  the  near  future  through 
agreement  on  the  aforementioned  points 
in  an  effort  to  protect  our  farmers  and 
to  stabilizp  world  wheat  markets. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  Senate  Resolution  136.  as 
modified,  as  a  companion  to  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  has 
moved  so  rapidly  and  so  effectively 
through  the  Senate.  Senator  McGee  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  136  on  June 
15.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  resolution 
and  on  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. On  July  8,  the  Foreign  Rel"tions 
Committee  favorably  reported  both  the 
resolution  and  the  agreement  for  Senate 
approval. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  omission  of  our  nego- 
tiators— and  the  negotiators  from  other 
nations — when  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  was  formulated  in  Geneva 
earlier  this  year.  The  present  agreement, 
unlike  the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment of  1967  that  preceded  it,  has  no 
provisions  on  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  application  to  wheat  sold  in  ex- 
port markets. 

Without  such  pricing  provisions,  as 
well  as  related  provisions  on  "reference 
wheats"  and  "basing  points"  th9t  can 
make  the  price  guarantees  fully  effec- 
tive, the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
raises  numerous  problems  for  agricul- 
tural producers,  and  especially  for  ex- 
porters. It  does  the  farmer  little  good  if 


he  must  sell  his  export  wheat  at  prices 
below  his  costs  of  production.  And.  over 
one-half  of  the  wheat  produced  by  Amer- 
ican farmers  is  sold  in  export  markets. 

Senate  Resolution  136  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  weakness  In  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  It  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
U.S.  representatives  in  the  negotiations 
should  use  their  infiuence  to  bring  about 
a  new  negotiating  session  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  include  pricing  provi- 
sions in  the  Intematloiuil  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. The  resolution  is  In  full  accord 
with  the  agreement  itself,  since  article  21 
of  the  agreement  specifically  contem- 
plates the  convening  of  a  new  negotiating 
conference  to  deal  with  such  questions. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  136  will 
in  no  way  Jeopardize  the  operation  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  itself. 
Indeed,  the  resolution  can  lead  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  agreement  through 
appropriate  amendment.  In  the  mear- 
time,  the  agreement  can  be  fully  opera- 
tive among  the  signatory  nations. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  Eense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  request  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  to  request  the  Secretary  Oeneral 
of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  negotiating  confer- 
ence as  provided  In  article  21  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  concluded  at  Oeneva  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1971,  with  a  view  toward  the  negoti- 
ation of  suitable  provisions  relating  to  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  to  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  members  in  respect  to  International 
trade  in  wheat. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  Calendar 
No.  6  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT 
AGREEMENT,  1971 

Without  objection,  the  Senate,  eis  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded  to 
consider  Executive  F  (92d  Congress.  1st 
sessicxi)  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, 1971  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

nnraiNATiONAL  wheat  agreement, 

1971 
Preamble 

■nie  United  Nations  Wheat  Conference. 
1971. 

Considering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  was  revised,  renewed  or 
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extended  in  195S.  IBM,  IVM.  IWO.  1968.  1066 
and  1»«7. 

Conalderlng  that  the  prorlaiona  of  the  In- 
ternational Oralns  Airangement  1067.  con- 
sisting of  the  Wheat  Trade  ConTentlon.  on 
the  one  band,  and  the  Food  Aid  ConTentlon. 
on  the  other,  will  expire  on  30  June  1071  and 
that  tt  U  daalrable  to  conclude  an  Agreement 
for  a  new  period. 

Haa  agreed  that  this  International  Wheat 
Agreement  1071  shall  constat  oT  two  separate 
legal  Inatruments : 

(a)  the  Wheat  TVade  Convention  1071.  and 

(t>)  the  Food  Aid  Convention  1071, 
and  that  either  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, 1071  or  both  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion, 1071  and  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  1071, 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  submitted  for  sig- 
nature, ratification,  acceptance  or  approval. 
In  conformity  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional procedures,  by  the  Oovemmenta  rep- 
resented at  the  United  Nations  Wheat  Con- 
ference, 1071  and  by  the  Oovemmenta  of 
States  party  to  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
of  the  International  Oralna  Arrangement 
1987. 

WHEAT  TRAIME  CONVENTION.  1071 

Part  I — Oeneral 

AmcLx  1 

Ohjecttvta 

The  objectives  of  this  Convention  an: 

(a)  To  further  IntamaUonal  co-operation 
in  connecUon  with  world  wheat  proUems. 
recognising  the  relationship  of  the  trade  In 
wheat  to  the  economic  atabUlty  of  markets 
for  other  acrlcultural  products; 

(b)  To  promote  the  expansion  of  the  inter- 
naUonal  trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and 
to  secure  the  freest  possible  flow  of  this  trade 
in  the  intsrests  ol  both  exporting  and  im- 
porting members,  and  tbiu  contribute  to  the 
devdopment  of  countries,  the  economies  of 
which  depend  on  ooounerdal  sales  of  wheat; 

(c)  To  contribute  to  the  fiUleat  extent 
possible  to  the  stability  of  the  IntemaUonal 
wheat  market  in  the  intsrests  of  both 
importing  and  exporting  msmbws;  and 

(d)  To  provide  a  framework,  In  conformity 
with  Article  21  of  the  present  Convention, 
for  the  negotiation  of  i»ovlalons  relattng  to 
the  prices  of  wheat  and  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  members  in  reepect  of  Inter- 
naUonal  trade  In  wheat. 

Abticls  3 
DtHnitlotu 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention: 
(l)(a)  "Council"  means  the  Intsmatloaal 
Wheat  CouncU  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  1040  and  continued 
in  being  by  Article  10; 

(t>)  "liember"  means  a  party  t.  this  Con- 
vention or  a  terrltcry  or  a  group  of  tantorlas 
In  respect  of  which  a  notification  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (S)  of  ArUcle  28; 

(c)  "Kxporttng  meniber"  means  a  member 
Usted  In  Aimex  A; 

(d)  "Importing  msmber"  means  a  mem- 
ber listed  In  Annex  B; 

(e)  "TtoTltory"  In  relation  to  an  exporting 
or  imporUng  mmber  Includes  any  tarrltory 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  that  member  under  this  Convention  apply 
under  Article  28: 

(/)  "KieeuUve  Committee"  means  the 
Committee  established  under  Article  16; 

(p)  "Advisory  Sub-Committee  on  Market 
Conditions"  means  the  Sub-Committee 
established  under  Article  16; 

(.h.)  "Oralna"  means  wheat,  rye.  barley, 
oats,  malse  and  sorghum; 

(<)  "Wheat"  includes  wheat  grain  of  any 
description,  class,  type,  grade  or  quaUty  and, 
except  where  the  context  otherwise  requlras, 
wheat  flour; 

(/)  "Crop  year"  msans  the  period  from  1 
July  to  SO  June; 

(k)  "Bushel"  means  In  the  case  of  wheat 
sixty  pounds  avcrfrdupola  or  27J156  kUo- 
grammes; 


(1)  "Metric  ton",  or  1,000  kUogrammes, 
means  In  the  case  of  wheat  36.7431  bushels; 

(m): 

(i)  "Purchase"  means  a  purchase  for 
Import  of  wheat  exported  w  to  be  exported 
from  an  exporting  member  or  from  other 
than  an  exporting  nmnber.  as  the  case  may 
be,  ot  the  quantity  of  such  wheat  so  pur- 
chased, as  the  context  requires; 

(1<)  "Sale"  means  a  sale  for  export  of  wheat 
imported  or  to  be  Imported  by  an  ln^x)rtlng 
member  or  by  other  than  an  importing  mem- 
ber, as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  quantity  of 
such  wheat  so  sold,  as  the  context  requires; 

{Hi)  Where  reference  Is  made  in  this  Con- 
vention to  a  purchase  or  sale,  It  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  not  only  to  purchases  or 
Ea\es  concluded  between  the  Oovernments 
concerned  but  also  to  purchases  or  sales  con- 
cluded between  private  traders  and  to  pur- 
chases or  sales  concluded  between  a  private 
trader  and  the  Oovernment  concerned.  In 
this  definition  "Oovernment"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Oovernment  of  any  territory 
In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  any  Oovernment  ratifying,  accepting,  ap- 
proving or  acceding  to  this  Convention  ap- 
ply under  Article  28; 

(n)  Any  reference  In  this  Convention  to  a 
"Oovernment  repreeented  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Wheat  Conference,  1071"  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Including  a  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  EEC) .  Accordingly,  any  ref- 
erence In  this  Convention  to  "slgnattire"  or 
to  the  "deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance  or  approval"  or  "an  instru- 
ment of  acceealon"  or  a  "declaration  of  pro- 
visional application"  by  a  Oovernment  shall. 
In  the  case  of  the  EEC  be  construed  as  In- 
eltidlng  signature  or  declaration  of  provi- 
sional appUcation  on  behalf  of  the  KBC  by 
its  competent  authority  and  the  deposit  of 
the  tnstrunkent  required  by  the  Institutional 
procedures  of  the  EEC  to  be  deposited  for 
the  conclusion  of  an  international  agreement. 

(2)  All  calculations  of  the  wheat  equiva- 
lent of  purchases  of  wheat  flour  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  extraction  indl- 
catM  by  the  contract  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller.  If  no  cuch  rate  Is  Indicated,  sev- 
enty-two unite  by  weight  of  wheat  flour  shall, 
for  the  purpoee  of  such  calculations,  be 
denned  to  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  units 
by  weight  of  wheat  grain  unless  the  Council 
decides  otherwise. 

ASTICLSS 

Convm^rcial  Purehiuea  and  Special 
Tr€m*actionM 

(1)  A  commercial  purchase  for  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Canventlon  is  a  purchase  as 
defined  In  Article  2  which  conforms  to  the 
usual  commercial  practices  in  International 
trade  and  which  does  not  include  thoee  tnuis- 
actlons  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
Article. 

(2)  A  qMctal  transaction  for  the  purposss 
of  this  Convention  is  one  which  incliidss 
featurss  introduced  by  ths  Oovernment  of  a 
member  oonosmad  which  do  not  conlocm  to 
usual  commercial  practices.  Special  transac- 
tions ineluds  the  following: 

<a)  Balss  on  credit  in  which,  as  a  rssult 
of  government  intervention,  the  Interest 
rate,  period  of  payment,  or  other  related 
terms  do  not  conform  to  the  commercial 
rates,  periods  or  terms  prevailing  In  the 
world  market; 

(b)  Sales  In  which  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  are  obtained  under  a  loan 
from  the  Oovernment  of  the  exporting  mem- 
ber tied  to  the  purchase  of  wheat; 

(e)  Sales  for  currency  of  the  importing 
memlaer  which  is  not  transfermble  or  con- 
vertible into  currency  or  goods  for  use  in  the 
exporting  member; 

(d)  Sales  imder  trade  agrsements  with 
special  paymsnts  arrangements  which  in- 
clude clearing  aocotmU  for  settling  credit 
balances  bilaterally  through  the  exchange  of 
goods,  except  wltere  the  exporting 


and  the  imparting  msmhsr  ooneemsd  agvse 
that  the  sale  shall  be  regarded  as 
commercial; 

(e)  Barter  transactions: 

(<)  which  result  from  the  Interventton  of 
governments  where  wheat  is  exchanged  at 
other  than  prevailing  world  prices,  or 

(ii)  which  Involve  sponsonhip  under  a 
government  purchase  programme,  except 
where  the  purchase  of  which  results  from  a 
barter  transaction  In  whUOi  the  country  of 
final  destination  was  not  named  in  the  orig- 
inal barter  contract; 

(/)  A  gift  ot  wheat  or  a  purohaae  of  wheat 
out  of  a  monetary  grant  by  the  exporting 
member  made  for  that  specific  purpose; 

(0)  Any  other  categories  of  transacUons, 
as  the  CouncU  may  prescribe,  that  Include 
features  Introduced  by  the  Oovernment  of  a 
member  concerned  which  do  not  conform  to 
usual  commercial  practloea. 

(3)  Any  quesUon  raised  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  by  any  exporting  or  importing 
member  as  to  whether  a  transaction  la  a  com- 
mercial purchase  as  defined  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  Article  or  a  special  transaction  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Arttcle  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Council. 

AJRICLS  4 

Recording  and  Reporting 

(1)  The  Council  shall  keep  separate  rec- 
ords for  each  crop  year: 

(s)  for  the  purposss  of  the  operation  of 
this  Convention,  of  all  commercial  purchases 
by  members  from  other  members  and  non- 
members  and  of  all  imports  by  msmbers  from 
other  members  and  non-members  on  terms 
which  render  them  special  transactions;  and 

(b)  of  all  comnnercial  salss  by  mnabers  to 
non-nkembers  and  of  all  exports  by  num- 
bers to  non-members  on  terms  which  render 
them  qMclal  transactions. 

(2)  The  records  rsfwred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  be  kept  so  that  records 
of  special  transactions  are  separate  from 
records  of  commercial  transactions. 

(8)  In  order  to  fadlttate  the  operation  of 
the  Advisory  Sub-Committee  on  Market 
Conditions  under  Article  16.  the  CouncU  shaU 
keep  records  of  international  markat  prices 
for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  of  transpor- 
tation costs. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  wheat  which  reaches 
the  country  of  final  destination  after  resale 
In,  paasags  through,  or  tnas-ahlpment  from, 
the  ports  of  a  country  otbar  than  that  in 
wtilch  ths  wheat  originated,  mremben  shaU  be 
the  maximum  extent  possible  make  available 
such  tnfcrmatlon  as  will  enable  the  porchass 
or  transaction  to  be  entered  in  the  records 
refored  to  in  paragnnihs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Arttcle  as  a  purchase  or  tranaacttoa  between 
the  oountiy  of  origin  and  the  country  of  flnal 
destlnatton.  In  the  case  of  a  resale,  the  pro- 
visions at  this  paragraph  shall  apply  if  the 
wheat  originated  In  the  country  of  origin 
during  the  same  crop  year. 

(6)  The  Council  may  autborlae  purchases 
to  be  recorded  for  a  crop  year  If: 

(s)  the  loading  period  involved  U  within  a 
reasonable  time  up  to  one  month,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Council,  before  the  *«ir»'"'«pg 
cr  after  the  end  of  that  crop  year:  and 

(b)  the  two  members  concsmsd  so  agree. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article: 

(a)  members  shall  send  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  sux^  Information  concerning  the 
quantities  of  wheat  Involved  in  commercial 
sales  and  purchasss  and  special  transactions 
as  the  CouncU  within  Its  competence  may 
require,  including: 

(<)  in  relation  to  special  transactions, 
such  detaU  of  the  transactions  as  wlU  enable 
them  to  be  daasifled  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 3; 

(ii)  in  respect  of  wheat,  such  Information 
as  may  be  available  as  to  the  type,  class, 
grade  and  quality,  and  the  quantities  relat- 
ing thereto: 

(iH)  In  req>ect  of  fiour,  such  Information 
as  may  be  avaUable  to  Identify  the  quality 
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of  the  nour  and  the  quantlttec  ralatUig  to 
each  aep«rmt«  qtuUlty: 

{t»  members  when  exporting  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  such  other  members  as  the  Coun- 
cU  shaU  decide,  shall  send  to  the  Executive 
Secretary  such  Information  relating  to 
prices  of  commercial  and.  where  available, 
special  transactions  In  such  deecrlptlons. 
classes,  types,  grades  and  qualities  of  wheat 
Oour  as  the  CouncU  may  require; 

(c)  the  CouncU  shall  obtain  regular  Infor- 
mation on  currently  prevailing  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  members  shall  to  the  extent 
practicable  report  such  supplementary  In- 
formation as  the  Council  may  require. 

(7)  The  Council  shall  make  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  reports  and  records  referred  to 
m  thU  Article.  Those  rules  shaU  prescribe 
the  frequency  and  the  manner  In  which 
those  reports  shall  be  made  and  shaUpre- 
scrlbe  the  duties  of  members  with  regard 
thereto.  The  CouncU  shall  also  make  pro- 
vision for  the  amendment  of  any  records  or 
statements  kept  by  It,  Including  provision 
for  the  setUement  of  any  dispute  arising  in 
connection  therewith.  If  any  member  repeat- 
edly and  unreasonably  faUs  to  make  reports 
as  required  by  thU  Article,  the  KxecuUve 
Committee  shall  arrange  consultations  with 
that  member  to  remedy  the  sltviatlon. 

AaTici.z  5 

Estimates  of  Requirements  and  Availability 

of  Wheat 

(1)  By  1  October  In  the  case  of  Ncwthem 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  In  the 
case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
Importing  member  shall  notify  the  Council 
of  Its  estimate  of  Its  commercial  Import  re- 
q»ilrement«  of  wheat  In  that  crop  year.  Any 
Importing  member  may  thereafter  notify  the 
Council  of  any  changes  It  may  desire  to  make 
in  Its  estimate. 

(2)  By  1  October  In  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  In  the 
case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
exporting  member  shall  notify  the  Council 
of  lU  estimate  of  the  wheat  It  will  have  avail- 
able for  export  In  that  crop  year.  Any  export- 
ing member  may  thereafter  notify  the  Coun- 
cil of  any  changes  It  may  desire  to  make  In 
Its  estimate. 

(3)  AU  estimates  notified  to  the  Council 
ShaU  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Convention  and  may  only  be 
made  available  to  exporting  and  Importing 
members  on  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  prescribe.  Estimates  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Article  shall  In  no  way  be 
binding. 

AancLS  S 
Consultations  on  Market  Conditions 

(1)  If  the  Advisory  Sub-Committee  on 
Market  Conditions,  In  the  course  of  its  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  market  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  Article  16.  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  situation  of  market  Instability  has  arisen  or 
threatens  Imminently  to  arise,  or  If  such  a 
situation  Is  caUed  to  the  Advisory  Sub-Com- 
mittee's attention  by  the  Executive  Secretary 
on  his  own  Initiative  or  at  the  request  of  any 
exporting  or  Importing  mem.ber  it  shaU  Im- 
mediately report  the  facts  concerned  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Advisory  Sub- 
Committee  shall  In  so  informing  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  give  particular  regard  to 
those  circumstances  which  have  brought 
about,  or  threaten  to  bring  about,  the  situa- 
tion of  market  instability,  Including  price 
fluctuations.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
meet  within  five  market  days  to  review  the 
situation  and  to  consider  whether  It  would 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  mutually  acceptable 
solutions. 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  shall.  If  It 
considers  It  appropriate.  Inform  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  who  may  convene  a  ses- 
sion of  the  CouncU  to  review  the  situation. 


Aancut  7 
Disputes  and   Complaints 

(1)  Any  dispute  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  this  convention  which 
Is  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  member  which  Is  a  party  to 
the  dispute,  be  referred  to  the  OouncU  for 
decision. 

(3)  Any  member  which  considers  that  Its 
Interests  as  a  party  to  this  Convention  have 
been  seriously  prejudiced  by  actions  of  any 
one  or  more  members  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention  may  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  CouncU.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Council  ShaU  immediately  consult  with  the 
members  concerned  In  order  to  resolve  the 
matter.  If  the  matter  Is  not  resolved  through 
such  consultations,  the  CouncU  shall  con- 
sider the  matter  further  and  may  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  members  concerned. 

Akticlx  8 
Annual  Review  of  the  World  Wheat  Situation 

(1)  (o)  In  the  furtherance  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Convention  as  set  forth  In  Article  1, 
the  Council  shaU  annually  review  the  world 
wheat  alttiatlon  and  shall  Inform  members 
of  the  effects  upon  the  International  trade 
m  wheat  of  the  facta  which  emerge  from 
the  review.  In  order  that  these  effects  be 
kept  In  mind  by  these  members  in  deter- 
mining and  administering  their  internal  agri- 
cultural and  price  poUcles. 

(b)  The  review  shaU  be  carried  out  In  the 
light  of  Information  obtainable  In  relation 
to  national  production,  stocks,  consumption, 
prices  and  trade.  Including  both  commercial 
and   special   transactions  of  wheat. 

(c)  Each  member  may  submit  to  the  Coun- 
cU Information  which  la  relevant  to  the  an- 
nual review  of  the  world  wheat  situation 
and  Is  not  already  available  to  the  Council 
either  directly  or  through  the  appropriate 
organization  in  the  United  Nations  system 
Including  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO). 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  annual  review, 
the  Council  shall  consider  the  means  through 
which  the  consumption  of  wheat  may  be  In- 
creased, and  may  undertake.  In  oo-operatlon 
with  members,  studies  of  such  matters  as: 

(a)  factors  affecting  the  consumption  of 
wheat  In  various  countries,  and 

(b)  means  of  achieving  increased  con- 
sumption, particularly  In  countries  where 
the  possibility  of  Increased  consumption  is 
found  to  exist. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the 
Council  shall  take  Into  account  work  done 
on  grains  by  UNCTAD  and  the  FAO  and  by 
other  Intergovernmental  organizations.  In 
order  to  avoid  dupUcatlon  of  work,  and  may, 
without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  Article  20,  make  such  arrange- 
ments regarding  co-operation  In  any  of  Its 
activities  as  it  considers  desirable  with  such 
Intergovernmental  organizations  and  also 
with  any  Governments  of  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  specialized  agencies 
not  party  to  this  Convention  which  have  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  international 
trade  In  grains. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  Article  shall  prejudice 
the  complete  liberty  of  action  of  any  mem- 
bers In  the  determination  and  administra- 
tion of  Its  internal  agricultural  and  price 
policies. 

Amcxx  0 

Ouidelines  Relating  to  Concessional 
Transactions 
(1)  Members  undertake  to  conduct  any 
concessional  transactions  In  wheat  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  harmful  Interference  with 
normal  patterns  of  production  and  interna- 
tional commercial  trade. 

(3)  To  this  end  members  shall  undertake 


appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that  ooa- 
cesBlonal  transactions  are  additional  to 
commercial  sales  which  could  reaaonably  be 
anticipated  in  the  abaence  of  such  trans- 
actions. Such  measures  shaU  be  oonslstant 
with  the  Principles  of  Surplus  Dlspooal  and 
Guiding  Lines  recommended  by  the  FAO  and 
may  provide  that  a  specified  level  of  com- 
mercial importa  of  wheat,  agreed  with  the 
recipient  country,  be  maintained  on  a  global 
basis  by  that  country.  In  establishing  or 
adjusting  this  level  full  regard  shaU  be  had 
to  the  commercial  import  levels  In  a  r^- 
reeentatlve  period  and  to  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  recipient  country,  Includ- 
ing. In  particular.  Its  balance-of-payments 
situation. 

(3)  Members,  when  engaging  In  oonoee- 
slonal  export  transactions,  shaU  consult 
with  exporting  members  whose  commercial 
sales  might  be  affected  by  such  transacUons, 
to  the  TTia^Ttmiim  possible  extent  before  such 
arrangements  are  concluded  with  recipient 
countries 

(4)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  furnish 
an  annual  report  to  the  CouncU  on  develop- 
ments In  concessional  transaction  In  wheat 

Part  n— Admlntotratlon 

Aanci^  10 

Constitution  of  the  Council 

(1)  The  International  Wheat  CouncU, 
established  by  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  1949,  shall  continue  In  being  for 
the  purpose  of  admlnUterlng  this  Conven- 
tion with  the  membership,  powers  and 
functions  provided  In  this  Convention. 

(2)  Bach  exporting  and  Importing  member 
shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the  CouncU  and 
may  be  represented  at  Its  meetings  by  one 
delegate,  alternates,  and  advisers. 

(3)  Such  Intergovernmental  organizations 
as  the  CouncU  may  decide  to  invite  to  any 
of  its  meetings  may  each  have  one  non-vot- 
ing represenUUve  In  attendance  at  those 
meetings. 

(4)  The  CouncU  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  crop  year.  The  Chairman  shall  have  no 
vote  and  the  Vice-Chalrman  shaU  have  no 
vote  whUe  acting  as  Chairman. 

Abticix   11 
Power  and  Functions  of  the  Council 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  establish  Its  RiUes 
of  Procedure. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall  keep  such  records 
as  are  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  may  keep  such  other  records  as  It 
considers  desirable. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  publish  an  annual 
report  and  may  also  publish  any  other  in- 
formation (Including,  In  partlc\Uar,  its  an- 
nual review  or  any  part  or  sununary  there- 
of) concerning  matters  within  the  scope 
of  this  Convention. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  func- 
tions specified  In  this  Convention  the  Coun- 
cU shall  have  such  other  powers  and  perform 
such  other  functions  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 

(6)  The  CouncU  may,  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  exporting  memlsers  and 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Import- 
ing members  delegate  to  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees or  to  the  Executive  Secretary  the  exercise 
of  powers  or  functions  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  budget  and  assessment  of  con- 
tributions contained  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  Article  19.  The  CouncU  may  at  any 
time  revoke  such  delegation  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  Any  decision  made  under 
any  powers  or  functions  delegated  by  the 
CouncU  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  CouncU 
at  the  request  of  any  exporting  or  Importing 
members  made  within  a  period  which  the 
CouncU  shall  prescribe.  Any  decision  In  re- 
spect of  which  no  request  for  review  has  been 
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made  within  the  pnacttbed  period  shall  be 
binding  on  aU  members. 

(6)  In  order  to  enable  the  CouncU  to  dis- 
charge its  functions  under  this  Convention, 
the  CouncU  may  request,  and  members  un- 
dertake to  supply,  such  statistics  and  infor- 
mation as  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

AancxK  13 
Votes 
( 1 )  The  exporting  members  shall  together 
hold  1.000  votes  and  the  importing  members 
shaU  together  hold  1,000  votes. 

(3)  The  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the  respec- 
tive delegations  of  exporting  members  on  the 
CouncU  shall  be  those  specified  In  Annex  A. 

(3)  The  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the  respec- 
tive delegations  of  Importing  members  on  the 
CouncU  shall  be  those  specified  in  Annex  B. 

(4)  Any  exporting  member  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  member,  and  any  im- 
porting member  may  authorize  any  other  im- 
porting member,  to  represent  its  Interests  and 
to  exercise  Its  votes  at  any  meeting  or  meet- 
ings of  the  CouncU.  Satisfactory  evidence  of 
such  authorization  shaU  be  submitted  to  the 
CouncU. 

(5)  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  CouncU  an 
exporting  member  or  an  importing  member 
Is  not  repM^ented  by  an  accredited  delegate 
and  has  not  authorized  another  member  to 
exercise  its  votes  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  Article,  and  If  at  the  date 
of  any  meeting  any  member  has  forfeited, 
has  been  deprived  of,  or  has  recovered  its 
votes  under  any  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  total  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the 
exporting  members  shall  be  adjusted  to  a  fig- 
ure equal  to  the  total  votes  to  be  exercised 
at  that  meeting  by  the  Importing  members 
and  redistributed  among  exporting  members 
In  proportion  to  their  votes. 

(6)  Whenever  any  country  becomes  or 
any  membo-  ceases  to  be  a  party  to  this  Con- 
vention, the  Council  shall  redistribute  the 
votes  within  either  Annex  A  or  Annex  B,  as 
the  case  may  be.  proportionally  to  the  num- 
ber of  votes  held  by  each  member  listed  in 
that  Annex. 

(7)  No  exporting  or  importing  member 
shall  have  less  than  one  vote  and  there  shaU 
be  no  fractional  votes. 

AancLX  13 
Seat,  Sessions  and  Quorum 

(1)  The  seat  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be  Lon- 
don unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  least  once 
during  each  half  of  each  crop  year  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  may  de- 
cide, or  as  otherwise  required  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shaU  convene  a  session 
of  the  CouncU  if  so  requested  by  (a)  five 
members  or  (b)  one  or  more  members  hold- 
ing a  total  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  votes  or  (c)  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  The  presence  of  delegates  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting 
members  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held 
by  the  Importing  members  prior  to  any 
adjustment  of  votes  under  Article  12  shaU 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  any 
meeting  of  the  CouncU. 

AancLx   14 
i>eci4ioiu 

(1)  Except  where  othervrlse  specified  In 
this  Convention,  decisions  of  the  CouncU 
shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
by  the  exporting  members  and  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Importing  members, 
counted  separately. 

(2)  Each  member  undertakes  to  accept  as 
binding  all  decisions  of  the  Council  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention. 

Aanct,z  15 
Executive  Committee 
(1)   The   CouncU    shall    establish   an    Ex- 
ecutive   Committee.    The    members    of    the 


Executive  Conunittee  shall  be  not  more  than 
four  exporting  members  elected  annually  by 
the  exporting  members  and  not  more  than 
eight  Importing  members  elected  annually 
by  the  Importing  members.  The  CouncU 
ShaU  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  may  appoint  a  Vice- 
Chalrman. 

(3)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  to  and  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council.  It  shaU  have  such 
powers  and  functions  as  are  expressly  as- 
signed to  It  under  this  Convention  and  such 
other  powers  and  functions  as  the  Coun- 
cU may  delegate  to  It  under  paragraph 
(5)   of  Article  II. 

((3)  The  exporting  members  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  have  the  same  total 
number  of  votes  as  the  Importing  members. 
The  votes  of  the  exporting  members  on  the 
Executive  Conunittee  shall  be  divided  among 
them  as  they  shaU  decide,  provided  that 
no  such  exporting  member  shall  have  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total  votes  of  those 
exporting  members.  The  votes  of  the  Import- 
ing members  on  the  Elxecutlve  Committee 
shall  be  divided  among  them  as  they  shall 
decide,  provided  that  no  such  Importing 
member  shall  have  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  total  votes  of  those  Importing 
members. 

(4)  The  CouncU  shall  prescribe  nUes  of 
procedure  regarding  voting  in  the  Executive 
Committee  and  may  make  such  other  provi- 
sion regarding  rules  of  procedure  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  shall  require  the  same 
majority  of  votes  as  this  Convention  pre- 
scribes for  the  CouncU  when  making  a  deci- 
sion on  a  simUar  matter. 

(5)  Any  exporting  or  importing  member 
which  Is  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  participate,  without  voting,  in 
the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  the  latter 
considers  that  the  Interests  of  that  member 
are  affected. 

Abticue  10 
Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Market  Conditions 
1 1 )  The  Executive  Committee  shaU  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Sub-Committee  on  Market 
Conditions    consisting    of    technical    repre- 
sentatives of  not  more  than  five  exporting 
members  and  of  not  more  than  five  import- 
ing members.  The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Sub-Committee  shaU   be   appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

(2)  The  Advisory  Sub-Committee  shall 
keep  under  continuous  review  current  mar- 
ket conditions  and  shall  report  to  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  as  provided  in  Article  6. 
The  Advisory  Sub-Conunlttee  shall.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  take  into  account 
any  representations  made  by  an  exporting  or 
Imptortlng  member. 

(3)  Any -member  which  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Sub-Conunlttee  may  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Advisory  Sub-Conunlttee  whenever  the  latter 
considers  that  the  Interests  of  that  member 
are  affected. 

(4)  The  Advisory  Sub-Committee  shall  ad- 
vise in  accordance  with  the  relevant  Articles 
of  this  Convention  and  on  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  CouncU  or  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  refer  to  it,  including  such  mat- 
ters as  the  CouncU  nsay  refer  to  it  under 
Article  31  of  this  Convention. 

Aancxx  17 
Secretariat 

(I)  The  CouncU  shall  have  a  Secretariat 
consisting  of  an  Executive  Secretary,  who 
shall  be  its  chief  administrative  officer,  and 
such  staff  as  may  be  reqiUred  for  the  work 
of  the  CouncU  and  its  Committees. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shaU  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  Secretariat  In  the  admlniatratiac  of  this 
Convention  and  for  the  i>erformance  of  such 


other  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
CouncU  and  Its  Committees. 

(3)  The  staff  ShaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  CotincU. 

(4)  It  shaU  be  a  condition  of  employment  of 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  of  the  staff  that 
they  do  not  hold  or  shall  cease  to  bold  finan- 
cial Interest  in  the  trade  In  wheat  and  that 
they  ShaU  not  seek  or  receive  Instructions 
regarding  their  duties  under  this  Conven- 
tion from  any  Government  or  from  any  other 
authority  external  to  the  CouncU. 

Axncuc  18 
PrixHleges  and  Immunities 

(1)  The  CouncU  shall  have  legal  person - 
aUty.  It  shall  in  particular  have  the  capacity 
to  contract,  acquire  and  dispose  of  movable 
and  Immovable  property  and  to  institute 
legal  proceedings. 

(2)  The  status,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  OouncU  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ShaU  continue  to  t>e  governed  by 
the  headquarters  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council  signed  at  London 
on  28  November  1968. 

(3)  The  Agreement  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  present  Convention.  It  shall  however 
terminate: 

(a)  by  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  CouncU,  or 

(b)  In  the  event  of  the  seat  of  the  Coun- 
cil being  moved  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 

(c)  in  the  event  of  the  CouncU  ceasing  to 
exist. 

(4)  In  the  event  of  the  seat  of  the  Coun- 
cU being  moved  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Government  of  the  member  in  which  the 
seat  of  the  Council  Is  situated  shaU  conclude 
with  the  Council  an  international  agreement 
relating  to  the  status,  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  the  CouncU,  Its  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Its  staff  and  representatives  of  mem- 
bers at  meetings  convened  by  the  CouncU. 

Axncix  Id 

Finance 

(1)  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
CouncU  and  of  representatives  on  its  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-Committees  shaU  be  met 
by  their  respective  Governments.  The  other 
expenses  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Convention  shaU  be  met  by  annual  con- 
tributions from  the  exporting  and  importing 
members.  The  contribution  of  each  such 
member  for  each  crop  year  shall  be  In  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  its  votes 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  votes  of  the  export- 
ing and  importing  members  at  the  beginning 
of  that  crop  year. 

(2)  At  its  first  session  after  this  Conven- 
tion comes  Into  force,  the  CotincU  shaU  ap- 
prove its  budget  for  the  period  ending  30 
June  1972  and  assess  the  contribution  to  be 
paid  by  each  exptorting  and  Importing  mem- 
ber. 

(3)  The  Council  shall,  at  a  session  during 
the  second  half  of  each  crop  year,  approve 
its  budget  for  the  following  crop  year  and 
assess  the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each 
exporting  and  importing  member  for  that 
crop  year. 

(4)  The  initial  contribution  of  any  export- 
ing or  Importing  member  acceding  to  this 
Convention  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
25  shall  be  assessed  by  the  CouncU  on  the 
basis  of  the  votea  to  be  distributed  to  It  and 
the  period  remaining  in  the  current  crop  year, 
but  the  assessment  made  upon  other  export- 
ing and  Importing  members  for  the  current 
crop  year  shall  not  be  altered. 

(6)  Contributions  shall  be  payable  im- 
mediately upon  assessment.  Any  exporting 
or  Importing  member  falUng  to  pay  Its  oon- 
trtbutlon  within  one  year  of  its  assessment 
sliaU  forfeit  Its  voting  rights  untU  Its  con- 
tribution Is  paid,  but  shall  not  be  relieved 
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of  its  obligations  under  this  Convention,  nor 
shall  It  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  rights  under 
this  Convention  unless  the  Council  so  de- 
cides. 

(6)  The  Council  shall,  each  crop  year,  pub- 
lish an  audited  statement  of  its  receipts  and 
expenditures  In  the  previous  crop  year. 

(7)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  Its  dissolu- 
tion, provide  for  the  settlement  of  Its  liabili- 
ties and  the  disposal  of  Its  reconts  and  assets. 

Ajmci^  30 

Co-operation  With  Other  Intergovernmental 

Organizations 

1 1 )  The  Council  may  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  appropriate  for  consultation 
or  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  organs.  In  particular  tJNCTAD,  and  with 
the  PAO  and  such  other  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  intergovernmental 
organizations  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Council,  bearing  in  mind  the 
particular  role  of  UNCTAD  in  International 
commodity  trade,  will,  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate, keep  UNCTAD  Informed  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  programmes  of  work. 

(3)  If  the  Council  finds  that  any  terms 
of  this  Crnvention  are  materially  inconsist- 
ent with  such  requirements  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  United  Nations  or  through 
its  appropriate  organs  and  specialized  agen- 
cies regarding  intergovernmental  commodity 
agreements,  the  inconsistency  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  circumstance  affecting  ad- 
versely the  operation  of  this  Convention  and 
the  procedure  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (2). 
(3)    and   (4)   of  Article  27  shall  be  applied. 

Article  21 
Prices  and  Related  Rights  and  Obligations 

In  order  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  to  importing  members  and  mar- 
kets for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  exporting 
members  at  equitable  Buid  stable  prices,  the 
Council  shall  at  an  appropriate  time  exam- 
ine the  questions  of  prices  and  related  rights 
and  obligations.  When  It  is  Judged  that  these 
matters  are  capable  of  successful  negotiation 
with  the  objective  of  bringing  them  into 
effect  within  the  life  of  this  Convention,  the 
Council  shall  request  the  Secretary-General 
of  UNCTAD  to  convene  a  negotiating  con- 
ference. 

Articix   22 
Signature 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture in  Washlngt.on  from  29  March  1971  until 
and  Including  3  May  1971  by  Governments  of 
countries  party  to  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion 1967  and  by  Governments  represented 
at  the  United  Nations  Wheat  Conference, 
1971. 

Artici^   23 
Ratification,  Acceptance.  Approval 

This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation, acceptance  or  approval  by  each  sig- 
natory Government  In  accordance  with  its 
respective  constitutional  procedures.  Instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  later  than 
17  June  1971,  except  that  the  Council  may 
grant  one  or  more  extensions  of  time  to  any 
slgnat<M-y  Government  that  has  not  deposited 
Its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
approval  by  that  date. 

Articix  24 
Provisional  Application 
Any  signatory  Government  may  deposit 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  S»ates 
of  America  a  declaration  of  provisional  ap- 
plication of  this  Convention.  Any  other  Gov- 
ernment eligible  to  sign  this  Convention  or 
whose  application  for  accession  is  api>roved 
by  the  Council  may  also  deposit  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  declaration  of  provisional  application.  Any 
Government  depositing  such  a  declaration 
shall  provisionally  apply  this  Convention  and 
be  provisionally  regarded  as  a  party  thereto. 


Abtxclx   26 
Accession 

(1)  Any  Government  represented  at  the 
United  Nations  Wheat  Conference.  1971,  or 
the  Government  of  any  country  party  to  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  1967  may  accede  to 
the  present  Convention  until  and  including 
17  June  1971.  except  that  the  Council  may 
grant  one  or  more  extensions  of  time  to  any 
Government  which  has  not  deposited  Its  in- 
strument by  that  date. 

(2)  After  17  June  1971,  any  Government 
Invited  to  the  United  Nations  Wheat  Con- 
ference. 1971,  may  accede  to  the  present  Con- 
vention upon  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
considers  appropriate  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  members  and  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  Importing  mem- 
t)er8. 

(3)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(4)  Where,  for  the  piirposes  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention,  reference  is  made  to 
members  listed  in  Annex  A  or  B.  any  member 
the  Government  of  which  has  acceded  to  this 
Convention  on  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Council  in  accordance  with  this  Article  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  listed  in  the  appropriate  An- 
nex. 

Article  26 
Entry   Into   Force 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  foice 
among  those  Governments  that  have  de- 
posited Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession  as  follows: 

(a)  On  18  June  1971  with  respect  to  all 
provisions  other  than  Articles  3  to  9  inclu- 
sive and  Article  21,  and 

(b)  On  1  July  1971  with  respect  to  Ar- 
ticles 3  to  9  inclusive  and  Article  21. 

if  such  Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession,  or  declarations  of 
provisional  application  have  been  deposited 
not  later  than  17  June  1971  on  behalf  of 
Government  representing  exporting  members 
holding  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  votes 
set  out  in  Annex  A  and  representing  import- 
ing members  holding  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  votes  set  out  in  Annex  B. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
for  any  Government  that  deposits  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or 
accession  after  18  June  1971  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion on  the  date  of  such  deposit,  except  that 
no  part  of  It  shall  enter  into  force  for  such 
a  Government  until  that  part  enters  into 
force  for  other  Governments  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  If  this  Convention  does  not  enter  into 
force  in  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  Article,  the  Governments  which  have 
deposited  Instruments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession,  or  declarations  of 
provisional  application  may  decide  by  mutual 
consent  that  It  shall  enter  Into  force  among 
those  Governments  that  have  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval or  accession. 

Article  27 
Duration,    Amendment    and    Withdrawal 

i  1 )  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  and  Including  30  June  1974.  However, 
if  a  new  agreement  covering  wheat  is  nego- 
tiated as  envisaged  by  Article  21  and  enters 
into  force  before  30  June  1974.  this  Conven- 
tion shall  remain  in  force  only  until  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  new  agreement. 

(2t  The  Council  may  recommend  an 
amendment  of  this  Convention  to  the 
members. 

(3)  The  Council  may  fix  a  time  within 
which  each  member  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
whether  or  not  It  accepts  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon 
its  acceptance  by  exporting  members  which 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting 


members  and  by  importing  members  which 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  import- 
ing members. 

(4)  Any  member  which  has  not  notified  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  its  acceptance  of  an  amendment  by 
the  date  on  which  such  amendment  becomes 
effective,  may.  after  giving  such  written  no- 
tice of  withdirawal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  Council  may 
require  in  each  case,  vtrithdraw  from  this 
Convention  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop 
year,  but  shall  not  thereby  be  released  from 
any  obligations  under  this  Convention  which 
have  not  been  discharged  by  the  end  of  that 
crop  year.  Any  such  withdrawing  member 
shall  not  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  occasioning  its  withdrawal.  If 
any  member  satisfies  the  Council  at  Its  first 
meeting  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  that  its  acceptance  could  not  be 
secured  in  time  by  reason  of  constitutional  or 
institutional  difficulties  and  declares  its  in- 
tention to  apply  the  amendment  provision- 
ally pending  acceptance  of  that  amendment, 
the  Council  may  extend  for  such  member  the 
period  fixed  for  acceptance  until  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome. 

(5)  If  any  member  considers  that  Its  inter- 
ests are  prejudiced  by  operation  of  this  Con- 
vention, it  may  state  its  case  to  the  Council 
and  the  Council  shall,  within  thirty  days, 
examine  the  matter.  If  the  member  con- 
cerned considers  that  notwithstanding  the 
Council's  Intervention  its  interests  continue 
to  be  prejudiced,  it  may  withdraw  from  this 
Convention  at  the  end  of  any  crop  year  by 
giving  written  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  end  of  that 
crop  year,  but  shall  not,  thereby,  be  released 
from  any  obligations  under  this  Convention 
which  have  not  been  discharged  by  the  end 
of  that  crop  year. 

(6)  Any  member  which  becomes  a  member 
State  of  the  EEC  during  the  currency  of  this 
Convention  shall  notify  the  Council,  and  the 
Council  shall  within  thirty  days  consider  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  negotiating  with  that 
member  and  the  EEC  an  appropriate  adjust- 
ment of  their  respective  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  this  Convention.  The  Council 
shall  have  power,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
recommend  an  amendment  in  accordance 
with  paragraph   (2)   of  this  Article. 

AHrrcLE  28 
Territorial  Application 
i  1 )  Any  Government  may.  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval, provisional  application  of  or  acces- 
sion to  this  Convention  declare  that  its 
rights  and  obligations  under  this  Convention 
shall  not  apply  in  respect  of  one  or  more  of 
the  territories  for  the  international  relations 
of  which  it  is  responsible. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  territories  in 
respect  of  which  a  declaration  has  been  made 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, the  rights  and  obligations  of  any  Gov- 
ernment under  this  Convention  shall  apply 
in  respect  of  all  territories  for  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  which  that  Government  is 
responsible. 

(3)  Any  member  may.  at  any  time  after  its 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  provisional 
application  of  or  accession  to  this  Conven- 
tion, by  notification  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  declare  that 
its  rights  and  obligations  under  this  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  in  respect  of  one  or  more 
of  the  territories  regarding  which  It  has 
made  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  Article. 

(4)  Any  member  may,  by  giving  notifica- 
tion of  withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  separately  in  respect  of  one 
or  more  of  the  territories  for  whose  interna- 
tltonal  relations  it  Is  responsible. 

(5)  When  a  territory  to  which  this  Con- 
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ventlon  extends  under  paragraphs  (3)  and 
( 3 )  of  this  Article  subsequently  attains  Inde- 
pendence, the  Government  of  that  territory 
may,  within  ninety  days  after  the  attainment 
of  Independence,  declare  by  notification  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  it  has  assumed  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  party  to  this  Convention. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  the  redistribution 
of  votes  under  Article  12.  any  change  in  the 
application  of  this  Convention  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Article  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
change  in  participation  In  this  Convention  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances. 

Article  29 
Notification  by  Depository  Government 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depositary  Government  shall 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  signature,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  provisional  application  of, 
and  accession  to,  this  Convention,  as  well  as 
each  notification  and  notice  received  under 
Article  27  and  each  declaration  and  notifica- 
tion received  und«r  Article  28. 

Article  30 
Certified  Copy  of  the  Convention 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  definitive 
entry  Into  force  of  this  Convention,  the  de- 
positary Government  shall  send  a  certified 
capy  of  this  Convention  in  the  English. 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  registration  in  accordance  with  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Any  amendments  to  this  Convention  shall 
likewise  be  communicated. 

Article  31 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Convention 

This  Convention  Includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  1971. 

In  wrrNESs  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Governments  have  signed 
this  Convention  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Convention  in  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  all  be  equally  authentic,  the  originals 
being  deposited  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Anr.erlca,  which  shall  trans- 
mit a  certified  copy  thereof  to  each  sig- 
natory and  acceding  Government  and  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

Annex  A. — Votes  of  exporting  members 

Australia jqq 

Argentina III. 11       lOO 

Bulgaria    "-III.. I"  5 

Canada    _  280 

European  Economic  Community loo 

Greece _  c 

Kenya    I-III.I.II  5 

Mexico 5 

Spain ^"  g 

Sweden    '   """"         in 

United  States  of  America IIII.I.       280 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics     _       loo 
Uruguray    g 


Total    1  OQQ 

Annex  B.— Votes  of  importing  members 
Alg?rla    j4 

1 

1 

5 

71 

17 

19 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 


Austria 

Barbados    

Bolivia    

Brazil    I 

Ceylon 

China    

Colombia    

Costa  Rica 

Cuba    

Denmark    

Dominican    Republic 

Ecuador    

El   Salvador 
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Finland 

Guatemala 

India   

Indonesia   

Iran   

Ireland    

Israel   

Japan    

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ' 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Kuwait    

Lebanon   

Libya 

Malta 

Mauritius   

Morocco    

Nigeria    

Norway    

Pakistan  

Panama 

Peru    

Portugal    

Saudi  Arabia 

South  Africa 

Switzerland   

Syria    

Trinidad    and    Tobago 

Tunisia  

Turkey    

United  Arab  Republic 

United    Kingdom 

Vatican  City 

Venezuela 


2 

3 

34 

7 

2 

7 

5 

178 

1 

16 

3 

9 

6 

2 

2 

10 

7 

14 

16 

2 

25 

18 

10 

10 

16 

5 

4 

5 

4 

65 

183 

1 

29 


Total    1,000 

'  With  respect  to  the  Interests  of  Nether- 
lands Antilles  and  Si'rinam. 


For  Algeria: 


For  Argentina: 

Pedro  E.  Rz:al 
For  Atistralla: 

J.  PUMSOLL 

For  Austria: 

Gruber         April  28,  1971 
For  Barbados: 


May  3rd,  1971 
29  April  1971 


For  Belgium: 

Walter  Loridan         May  3,  1971 
For  Bolivia: 

A.  S.  DE  LozAOA        3  de  mayo  de  1971 
For  Brazil: 


For  Bulgaria: 


For  Canada: 

M.  CADiEtrx.         May  3.  1971 
For  Ceylon: 


For  the  Republic  of  China: 

Martin  Wong.         April  27,  1971 
For  Colombia: 


For  Costa  Rica: 


For  Cuba: 

D  RoHAL-lLKlv  27.  VI.  1971 

For  Denmark: 

Hans  J.  Christensen         Mai — 1971 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 


For  Ecuador: 

C.  Mantilla — 0         5/3/71 
For  El  Salvador : 


FV)r  the  European  Economic  Community: 

LGRabot         May  3.  1971 
For  Finland: 


For  France: 

Charles  Lucet         May  3rd,  1971 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Rolf  Paitls         May  3,  1971 
For  Greece: 


For  Guatemala: 


For  India: 

L.  K.  Jha         3rd  May  1971 


For  Indonesia: 


For  Iran: 


For  Ireland: 


For  Israel: 

MosHi  MnxAv        April  28,  1971 
For  Italy: 

EciDio  Ortona         May  3,  '71 
For  Japan: 

N.  USHIRA         AprU  30,  1971 
For  Kenya: 


For  the  Republic  of  Korea : 

DoNGjo  KiM         May  3rd,  1971 
For  Kuwait : 


For  Lebanon: 


For  Libya : 


For  Luxembourg: 

Jean  Wagner        May  3,  1971 
For  Jialta: 


For  Mauritius ; 


For  Mexico : 


For  Morocco: 


For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
R.  B.  VAN  Ltnden         May  3d  1971 
For  Nigeria: 


For  Norway : 

Arne  GtJNNENO         May  3, 1971 
For  Pakistan; 

A  HiLALT         30  April  1971 
For  Panama : 

J  A  DE  LA  OssA        3  May  1971 
For  Peru : 

F  Berckemater         3  May  1971 
For  Portugal : 

Vasco  Vieiha  Garin         30t;i  April  1971 
For  Saudi  Arabia : 

Ibrahim  Al-Sowatel         April  27,  1971 

I  Romanizatlon  ] 
For  South  Africa: 


For  Spain : 

Arguelles         3-V-1971 
For  Sweden : 

Hubert  de  Besche         May  3,  1971 
For  Switzerland : 

P.  ScHNTDER         3  May  1971 
For  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic : 

Rafic  JotrtTAji         1st  May  1971 
For  Trinidad  and  Tobeigo: 


For  Tunisia : 

S  El  GotTLU         4-30-71 
For  Turkey : 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 


For  the  United  Arab  Republic : 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 

Cromer         April  26th,  1971 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Clifford  M.  Hardin         April  14,  1971 
For  Uruguay : 


For  the  Vatican  City  State : 

LtriGi  Raimondi         April  30,  1971 
For  Venezuela: 


FOOD  AID  CONVENTION,   1971 

Article  I 

Objective 

The  objective  of  this  Convention  Is  to  carry 

out  a  food  aid  programme  with  the  help  of 

contributions  for  the  benefit  of  developing 

countries. 
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AsncLx  n 
International  Food  Aid 

(I)  The  oountrlee  parties  to  this  ConveD- 
tlon  agree  to  contribute  as  food  aid  to  the 
developing  countries  wheat,  coarse  grains  or 
products  derived  therefrom,  suitable  for 
human  consumption  and  of  an  acceptable 
type  and  quality,  or  the  cash  equivalent 
thereof.  In  the  minimum  annual  amounts 
specified  In  paragraph  (3)  below. 

(3)  The  minimum  annual  contribution  of 
each  country  party  to  this  Convention  is  fixed 
as  follows: 

Metric   torus 

ArgenUna - 33.000 

AustralU 336.000 

Canada    406.000 

European  Economic  Community —  1,  036.  000 

Finland 14,000 

Japan 336.000 

Sweden    -. 36,000 

Switzerland    33,000 

United  States  of  America 1,890,000 

(3)  Por  the  pvupoee  of  the  (q>eratlon  of 
this  Convention,  any  country  which  has 
signed  this  Convention  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  Article  VI  or  which  has  acceded 
to  this  Convention  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of  Article  vm  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  listed  In  paragraph  (3)  of  Article  n  to- 
gether with  the  minimum  contribution  of 
such  country  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  relevant  provisions  of  Article  VI  or 
Article  Vin. 

(4)  The  contribution  of  a  country  making 
the  whole  or  part  of  its  contribution  to  the 
programme  in  the  form  of  cash  shall  be 
calculated  by  evaluating  the  quantity  deter- 
mlnd  for  that  country  (or  that  portion  of  the 
quantity  not  contributed  In  grain)  at 
US  tiva  per  bushel 

(5)  Food  aid  in  the  form  of  grain  shall  be 
supplied  on  the  following  terms: 

( a )  sales  for  the  currency  of  the  Importing 
country  which  Is  not  transferable  and  ts  not 
convertible  Into  currency  or  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  use  by  the  member  country;  ' 

(t>)  a  gift  of  grain  or  a  monetary  grant  to 
be  used  to  purchase  grain  for  the  Importing 
country;   or 

ic)  sales  on  credit  with  payment  to  be 
made  in  reasonable  annual  amounts  over 
periods  of  twenty  years  or  more  and  with 
Interest  at  rates  which  are  below  conunerclal 
rates  prevailing  in  world  markets,'  on  the 
understanding  that  food  aid  in  the  form  of 
grains  shall  be  supplied  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  on  the  terms  indicated  in 
sub-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above. 

(6)  Grain  purchases  shall  be  made  from 
participating  countries. 

(7)  In  the  use  of  grant  funds,  special  re- 
gard shall  be  had  to  facilitating  grain  exports 
of  developing  member  countries.  To  this  end 
priority  shall  be  given  so  that  not  less  than 
35  per  cent  of  the  cash  contribution  to  pur- 
chase grain  for  food  aid  or  that  part  of  such 
contribution  required  to  purchase  300,000 
metric  tons  of  grain  shall  be  used  to  pur- 
chase grains  produced  In  developing  member 
countries. 

(8)  Contributions  In  the  form  of  grains 
shall  be  placed  in  f.o.b.  forward  position  by 
donor  countries. 

(9)  Countries  parties  to  this  Convention 
may.  in  respect  of  their  contribution  to  the 
food  aid  programme,  specify  a  recipient 
country  or  countries. 

1 10)  Countries  parties  to  this  Convention 
may  make  their  contribution  through  an  in- 
ternational organization  or  bilaterally.  How- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
made   in  paragraph    (3)    of  resolution  3682 


>  Under  exceptional  circumstances  an  ex- 
emption of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  may 
be  granted. 

'  The  credit  sales  agreement  may  provide 
for  payment  of  up  to  15  percent  ot  principal 
upon  delivery  of  the  grain. 


(XXV)  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, they  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
the  advantages  of  directing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  food  aid  through  multilateral 
channels  and  shall  place  special  emphasis  on 
using  the  World  Food  Programme. 
Axnctx  in 
Food  Aid  Committee 

(1)  There  shall  t>e  esablished  a  Food  Aid 
Committee  whose  membership  shall  consist 
of  the  countries  listed  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
Article  n  of  this  Convention  and  of  the  other 
countries  that  become  party  to  this  Con- 
vention. The  Committee  shall  appoint  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chalrman. 

(2)  The  Committee  may.  when  appropriate, 
Invite  representatives  of  the  secretaries  of 
other  international  organizations  whose 
membership  is  limited  to  Governments  that 
are  also  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
its  specialized  agencies  to  attend  as  observers. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall: 

(a)  Receive  regular  reports  from  member 
countries  on  the  amount,  content,  channel- 
ling and  terms  of  their  food  aid  contributions 
under  this  Convention; 

(b)  Keep  under  review  the  purchase  of 
grains  financed  by  cash  contributions  with 
particular  reference  to  the  obligation  In  pa*-- 
agraph  (7)  of  Article  n  concerning  purchase 
of  grain  from  developing  participating  coun- 
tries. 

(4)  The  Committee  shall: 

(a)  Exchange  the  way  in  which  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  under  the  food  aid  pro- 
gramme have  been  fulfilled: 

( b )  Exchange  Information  on  a  regtilar 
basis  on  the  functioning  of  the  food  aid  ar- 
rangements under  this  Convention,  in  par- 
ticular where  Information  is  available,  on  its 
effects  on  food  production  in  recipient  coun- 
tries. The  Committee  shall  report  as  neces- 
sary. 

(5)  Por  the  purjjoees  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  Article  the  Committee  may  receive  In- 
formation from  recipient  countries  and  may 
consult  with  them. 

AxTicuE  rv 

Adminiatrative  pTovi3ion3 
The  Pood  Aid  Committee  as  set  up  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Article  III  shall 
use  the  services  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Council  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  administrative  duties  as  the 
Committee  may  request,  including  the  proc- 
essing and  distribution  of  documentation 
and  reports. 

Aa-ncuB  V 
Defaults  and  Disputes 
In  the  case  of  a  dispute  concerning  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  this  Con- 
vention or  of  a  default  in  obligations  under 
this  Convention,  the  Pood  Aid  Conmiittee 
shall  meet  and  take  appropriate  action. 

Abticix  VI 
Sif/nature 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature in  Washington  from  29  March  1071 
until  and  including  3  May  1971  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada, 
Plnland.  Japan,  Sweden.  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  its  member 
States,  provided  that  they  sign  both  this 
Convention  and  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion. 1971. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  be  open  for 
signature,  on  the  same  conditions,  to  coun- 
trlec  signatories  of  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion 1967  which  are  not  enumerated  in  para- 
graph ( I )  of  this  Article,  provided  that  their 
contribution  is  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
they  agreed  to  make  in  the  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention 1967. 

AKTICLK    Vn 

Ratification,  Acceptance  or  Approval 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication, acceptance  or  approval  by  each  sig- 


natory In  accordance  with  Its  constitutional 
or  institutional  procedures,  provided  that  it 
also  ratifies,  accepts  or  approves  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention,  1071.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication, acceptance,  approval  or  conclusion 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  later  than 
17  Jime  1971,  except  that  the  Food  Aid  Com- 
mittee may  grant  one  or  more  extensions  of 
time  to  any  signatory  that  has  not  deposited 
Its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
approval  or  conclusion  by  that  date. 

Articu  vin 
Accession 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession by  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  its  member  States  or  by  any 
other  Government  referred  to  in  Article  VI. 
provided  the  Government  also  accedes  to  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention.  1971  and  provided 
further  that  in  the  case  of  Governments  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  VI 
their  contribution  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  they  agreed  to  make  in  the  Pood  Aid 
Convention  1967.  Instruments  of  accession 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  not 
later  than  17  June  1971.  except  that  the  Pood 
Aid  Committee  may  grant  one  or  more  ex- 
tensions of  time  to  any  Government  that  has 
not  deposited  its  instrument  of  accession  by 
that  date. 

(2)  The  Food  Aid  Committee  may  approve 
accession  to  this  Convention,  as  a  donor,  by 
the  Government  of  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Pood  Aid  Committee 
considers  appropriate. 

(3)  If  any  such  Government,  which  is  not 
referred  to  In  Article  VI,  wishes  to  apply  for 
accession  to  this  Convention  between  the 
close  of  the  period  fixed  for  signature  and 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  Convention,  the 
signatories  of  this  Convention  may  approve 
accession  on  such  conditions  as  they  consider 
appropriate.  Any  such  approval  and  condi- 
tions shall  be  as  valid  under  this  Convention 
as  if  this  action  had  been  taken  by  the  Pood 
Aid  Committee  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Convention. 

(4)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ASTICLE    IX 

Provisional  Application 

The  European  Economic  Community  and 
Its  member  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
any  other  country  referred  to  In  Article  VI 
may  deposit  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  a  declaration  of 
provisional  application  of  this  Convention, 
provided  they  also  deposit  a  declaration  of 
provisional  application  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention,  1971.  Any  other  Government 
whose  application  for  accession  Is  approved 
may  also  deposit  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a  declaration 
of  provisional  application.  The  Euroi>ean  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Its  member  States 
as  well  as  any  Government  depositing  such  a 
declaration  shall  provisionally  apply  this 
Convention  and  be  provisionally  regarded  as 
parties  thereto. 

Aanctx  X 
Entry  Into  Force 
( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
for  the  Euroiiean  Economic  Community  and 
Its  member  States  and  for  those  Govern- 
ments that  have  deposited  instruments  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  conclusion 
or  accession  as  follows : 

(a)  on  18  June  1971  with  respect  to  all  pro- 
visions other  than  Article  II;  and 

(b)  on  1  July  1971  with  respect  to  Article 
II,  provided  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  its  member  States  and  all 
Governments  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  Ar- 
ticle VI  have  deposited  such  instruments  or  a 
declaration  of  provisional  application  by  17 
June  1971  and  that  the  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
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ventlon  1971  is  in  force.  Por  any  other  Gov- 
ernment that  deposits  an  instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  conclu- 
sion or  accession  after  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Convention,  this  Convention  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  such  deposit. 

(2)  If  this  Convention  does  not  enter  into 
force  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article,  the  Govern- 
ments which  by  18  June  1971  have  deposited 
Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval, conclusion  or  accession  or  declara- 
tions of  provisional  application  may  decide 
by  mutual  consent  that  It  shall  enter  into 
force  among  those  Governments  that  have 
deposited  instruments  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance, approval,  conclusion  or  accession, 
provided  that  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention, 
1971  Is  In  force,  or  they  take  whatever 
other  action  they  consider  the  situation 
requires. 

AaTiCLE  X2 
Duration 

This   Convention  shall   be  effective  for  a 
three-year  period  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  Article  n  of  this  Convention. 
Akticle   XII 

Notification  ty  Depositary  Government 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
.\merlca  as  the  depositary  Government  shall 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  parties  of 
each  signature,  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval, conclusion,  provisional  application  of, 
and  accession   to,   this  Convention. 

Article  XIII 
Certified  Copy  of  the  Convention 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  definitive 
entry  into  force  of  this  Convention,  the  de- 
positary Government  shall  send  a  certified 
copy  of  this  Convention  In  the  English. 
French.  Russian  and  Spanish  languages  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
for  registration  In  accordance  with  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
.^ny  amendments  to  this  Convention  shall 
likewise  be  communicated. 

Article   XTV 

Relationship  of  Preamble  to  Convention 

This  Convention  includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  1971. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Governments  or  authorities, 
have  signed  this  Convention  on  the  dates 
appearing  opposite  their  signature. 

The  texts  of  this  Convention  in  the  Eng- 
lish. French.  Russian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages shall  all  be  equally  authentic.  The 
originals  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  shall  transmit  certified 
copies  thereof  to  each  signatory  and  acced- 
ing party. 

For  Argentina: 

Pedro  E.  Real         May  3rd.  1971 
Por  Australia: 

J.  Plimsoll         29  April  1971 
Por  Belgium : 

Walter  LoRmAN         May  3,   1971 
For  Canada: 

M.  Cadhux         May  3,  1971 
Por  Denmark: 


Por  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

R.  B.  VAN  Ltnden         May  3rd,  1971 
Por  Norway: 


Por  the  Eurooean  Economic  Community: 

L.  G.  Rabot         3  Mai   1971 
Por  Plnland: 


Por  Prance: 

Charles  Lccet        May  3rd,  1971 
Por  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

Rolf  Pauls         3  May  1971 
Por  Italy: 

Ecmio  Ortona         May  3,   1971 
Por  Japan : 

With  a  reservation  to  Article  n 

N.  Ushiba         AprU  30,  1971 
Por  Luxembourg : 

Jean  Wacncr        May  3.  1971 


Por  Sweden : 

HtreERT  DE  Besche        May  3,  1971 
Por  Switzerland: 

P.  Schntder         3  mal  1971 
Por  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 


Por  the  United  States  of  America: 

Clifford  M.  Hardin         April   14,  1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
umnimous  consent  that  the  treaty  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through 
its  various  parliamentary  stages,  up  to 
and  including  the  presentation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  (Two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
persent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement.  1971.  which 
was  open  for  signature  In  Washington  from 
March  29  through  May  3,  1971. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  party  to  a  num- 
ber of  international  wheat  agreements 
concluded  periodically  since  1949.  The 
1971  agreement,  which  is  currently  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  consists  of  two 
parts:  First,  the  Wheat  Trade  Conven- 
tion and  second,  the  Food  Aid  Conven- 
tion. A  summary  of  the  major  provisions 
of  both  of  these  conventions  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  President's  mes- 
sage submitted  to  the  Senate  on  June  2. 
Both  of  these  documents  are  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  the  1971 
agreement  differs  from  previous  inter- 
national wheat  agreements  in  that  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  does  not  con- 
tain provisions  on  mgximum  and  mini- 
mum prices  or  purchase  and  supply  ob- 
ligations. According  to  the  administra- 
tion, these  provisions  could  not  be  nego- 
tiated "principally  because  the  trading 
countries  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  refer- 
ence wheat  or  wheats  owing  mainly  to 
an  impending  reform  of  the  Canadian 
grading  system." 

As  I  stated  earlier,  however,  Senate 
Resolution  136,  which  was  just  approved, 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  seek  to  convene  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing provisions  relating  to  wheat  prices 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  mem- 
bers in  respect  to  international  trade  in 
wheat.  This  is  in  keeping  with  article  1 
of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  which 
specifies  that  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Convention  is  to  provide  a  framework, 
in  conformity  with  article  21,  for  con- 
ducting such  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  just  passed  Senate  Resol- 
ution 136,  I  hope  it  will  now  vote  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  of  course  every  Senator 
knows  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
treaty.  I  believe  every  Senator  under- 


stands it  and  I  have  no  desire  to  debate 
it  further.  I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  a 
vote.  

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  there  were  no  objections  to 
wheat  agreements  as  they  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  However,  in  the 
spring  of  1968  several  grain  handler  or- 
ganizations began  to  make  their  opposi- 
tion clear.  They  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  pro- 
test the  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment which  had  just  been  negotiated  in 
1968. 

The  International  Grains  Arrange- 
ment provided  for  a  minimum  price  for 
U.S.  No.  2  Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat  at 
$1.73  per  bushel,  f.o.b.  Gulf  ports  with 
the  maximum  price  for  this  wheat  at 
$2.13  per  bushel.  These  prices  averaged 
about  20  cents  per  bushel  higher  than 
the  International  Wheat  Arrangement 
which  expired  on  June  30,  1968.  The  in- 
crease was  enticing  to  wheat  producers. 

A  Prices  Review  Committee  was  to  set 
prices  for  wheat  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement. This  committee  was  also  au- 
thorized to  adjust  minimum  prices  in 
the  event  of  changes  in  the  competitive 
conditions.  This  was  a  step  forward  be- 
cause previous  agreements  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  life  committee  or  a  price  re- 
view procedure. 

Because  the  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement of  1968  was  considered  to 
represent  a  careful  balance  between  the 
interests  of  our  farmers  and  our  proces- 
sors and  traders,  it  was  reported  favor- 
ably out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
62  to  21  vote.  But  the  higher  price  range 
and  the  greater  improved  procedures  for 
arriving  at  agreement  triggered  an  at- 
tack from  the  grain  trade,  led  by  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association.  And 
as  the  IGA  became  effective,  the  grain 
trade  increased  the  tempo  of  its  attack 
and  became  more  effective.  Even  though 
President  Nixon  and  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  both  promised  in  April  of  1969  to 
strengthen  prices  under  the  IGA,  inter- 
national traders  soon  began  to  break  the 
IGA  minimum  prices.  Our  Government 
took  no  action  to  stop  the  violations. 
There  was  no  move  to  convene  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  to  trv  to  correct  this 
price  cutting.  Indeed,  USDA  officials  were 
actually  explaining  the  need  for  price 
cutting.  This  was  not  imusual,  it  appears 
in  retrospect,  since  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clarence  Palmby  was  one 
of  the  key  critics  of  the  IGA  while  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Feed  Grains  Coun- 
cil. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grain  trade  differ  from  those 
of  the  producers.  This  has  been  his- 
torically the  case.  But  producers  are  up- 
set, and  rightly  so.  by  what  appears  to  be 
the  dominance  of  the  grain  trade  in  our 
international  agriculture  trade  policies. 

Sound  International  rules  for  the 
wheat  trade  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
domestic  wheat  price  support  program. 
Those  who  would  do  away  with  meaning- 
ful price  provisions  in  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  would  also  deny  pro- 
ducers the  protection  of  price  support 
programs.  These  advocates  of  no  mean- 
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ingful  price  provisions  make  their  aims 
clear  when  they  urge  the  Common  Mar- 
ket nations  to  do  away  with  their  farm 
programs.  These  antics  occur  in  the  face 
of  the  apparent  decision  of  the  Common 
Market's  Common  Agriciiltural  Policy  to 
pursue  a  program  geared  to  keep  12  to 
14  percent  of  the  population  engaged  in 
farming.  Similarly,  the  United  States, 
also  out  of  political  and  economic  con- 
siderations has  programs  to  protect  the 
primary  producer. 

The  proper  route  to  expanding  trade 
Is  not  trade  war,  but  trade  negotiations 
and  agreements.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, vast  differences  in  agricultural 
policy  wUl  continue  to  exist.  All  a  trade 
agreement  does  is  to  attempt  to  resolve 
these  differences  in  an  effort  to  permit 
nations  to  trade  where  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  possible. 

In  defiance  of  world  agricultural  opin- 
ions, price  provisions  have  been  aU  but 
eliminated.  The  negotiations  are  most 
significant. 

The  International  Grains  Agreement, 
which  ended  June  30.  had  14  reference 
wheats.  These  wheat  varieties  were  to 
determine  the  price  of  all  wheats.  Three 
of  the  wheats  were  from  Canada,  three 
from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
from  other  coimtries.  The  United  States 
giiU  coast  was  the  basing  point  for 
shipping. 

At  the  Geneva  talks,  the  United  States 
made  it  clear  it  wanted  no  part  of  an 
IGA-type  agreement.  It  was  suggested 
the  number  of  U.S.  wheat  and 
U.S.  basing  point  allowed  too  little  flexi- 
bility. The  United  States  agreed  to  two 
"reference  wheats" — Manitoba  No.  1 
Northern  at  Thunder  Bay  and  No.  1 
Heavy  DNS.  15.5  percent  at  Duluth. 
However,  Canada  pointed  out  DJJ.S.  15.5 
percent  was  not  listed  internationally 
and  consequently  was  not  significant  in 
trade.  Nor  was  Manitoba  No.  1  because 
under  the  new  Canadian  grading  system 
It  would  not  be  traded  after  August  1, 
1971.  But  the  choice  of  reference  wheat 
was  not  the  real  problem.  It  was  gener- 
ally known  that  the  United  States  was 
not  interested  in  a  minimum  above  $1.55 
for  Manitoba  No.  1  Northern.  This  was 
40  cents  a  bushel  under  the  1962  agree- 
ment. 

This  was,  of  course,  too  low  for  the 
Canadians. 

The  failure  to  get  a  meaningful  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  economic  concern  ior  wheat 
growers.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  ad- 
minlstratioDs  view  that  the  agreement 
before  the  committee  was  "the  best  we 
can  get." 

Such  a  position  would  be  Justified  only 
if  the  obiective  is  to  bring  an  end  to  a 
meaningful  and  effective  wheat  agree- 
ment. That  position  could  be  justified 
only  If  there  is  a  callous  disregard  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  wheat  trrowe'^  who 
have  benefited  In  the  past  from  higher, 
firmer  and  more  stable  prices,  domestl- 
callv  and  internationally. 

I  favor  Senate  Resolution  No.  138.  It 
would  put  the  Senate  on  record  for  the 
kind  of  wheat  agreement  that  has  tra- 
ditionally served  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers from  low  and  fluctuating  prices  in 
the  international  market  for  wheat. 


Mr.  President,  unless  we  make  it  clear 
to  the  President  that  he  seek  additional 
negotiations,  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  will  be  meaningless.  We  will 
have  nothing  more  than  an  agreement 
to  discuss,  not  a  directive  from  this  body 
to  negotiate  a  meaningful  agreement. 

Unless  this  body  goes  on  record  in 
favor  of  Senate  Resolution  136, 1  cannot 
support  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment because,  without  the  resolution,  it 
would  be  a  step  backward  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  order  out  of  a  chaotic  situation 
and  a  meaningful  floor  for  our  farm  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  Senate  Resolution 
136,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
McGek  June  15. 

Senator  Resolution  136,  and  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  were  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  July  8. 

This  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
would  call  upon  our  representatives  to 
the  rWA  to  work  for  additional  of  mini- 
mum and  maximum  price  provisions  to 
the  agreement  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Pricing  provisions  must  be  added  to 
the  IWA,  along  with  provisions  on  refer- 
ence wheats,  basing  points  and  related 
matters  that  can  make  the  price  floors 
fully  effective. 

This  is  a  pocketbook  issue  for  wheat 
farmers  of  Utah  and  other  States  of  this 
Nation.  Wheat  producers  know  that,  un- 
less the  IWA  contains  price  guarantees, 
it  is  virtually  meaningless.  Farmers 
know  that  it  does  them  little  good  to 
sell  more  wheat  abroad  unless  they  get 
an  adequate  price  for  it.  In  fact,  unless 
the  price  is  high  enough  to  give  them  a 
return  above  costs,  wheat  exports  do 
them  no  good  at  all. 

With  the  farm  parity  ratio  now  at  70, 
the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  Great 
Depression,  we  must  do  whatever  we  can 
to  strengthen  farm  income. 

EKu-ing  1970,  wheat  farmers  in  the 
States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  produced  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 181  million  bushels  of  soft  white 
wheat.  Of  this,  125  million  bushels,  or 
about  65  percent,  went  into  export  mar- 
kets. Because  of  the  large  percentage  of 
wheat  that  is  exported,  the  mlnimimi 
price  provision  in  the  IWA  is  particularly 
crucial  to  this  area.  Without  the  guar- 
antee of  a  reasonable  and  fair  price,  it 
means  little  to  the  producer  to  main- 
tain export  markets. 

The  wheat  farmer  cannot  be  sustained 
unless  he  gets  a  fair  price  for  his  pro- 
duce. And  that  is  why  the  price  guaran- 
tees in  the  IWA  must  be  restated.  The 
mlnlmtim  price  provision  in  the  agree- 
ment is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the 
U.S.  domestic  price  support  program  to 
wheat  sold  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Resolution  136 
is  a  step  toward  better  prices  and  income 
for  our  wheat  producers.  We  should 
adopt  the  resolution  without  delay. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  price  a 
Kansas  farmer  receives  for  his  wheat 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  amount  of 
wheat  exported  by  the  United  States. 
"Hiere  are  other  factors,  but  exports  are 
vitally    important   to    the    Incomes    of 


America's  wheat  producers  for,  even  If 
a  farmer  has  a  good  crop  when  the  ex- 
port market  is  not  active,  he  will  receive 
a  lower  price  for  his  grain  than  he  would 
In  a  good  export  year. 

The  past  3  years  serve  as  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  relationship  between  ex- 
ports and  prices.  In  this  period  we  have 
seen  exports  increase  from  544  million 
bushels  to  735  million  bushels,  and  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  in  my 
State  increased  from  $1.19  In  1969  to 
$1.39  this  year. 

rAXMXXS   BXCKITX    78    PKKCUTr 

Mr.  President  I  would  point  out  that 
$1.39  per  bushel  is  certainly  not  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer.  It  costs  that  much 
just  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  if 
It  were  not  for  the  Government  certifl- 
cate  payment  fanners  receive  for  the 
domestic  portion  of  their  production, 
they  would  r»t  be  able  to  survive.  How- 
ever, the  price  increase  which  results 
from  expanded  wheat  exports  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  c<xisideration,  and 
our  fanners  deserve  the  beneflt  policy  or 
program  that  may  Improve  their  net 
incomes. 

If  we  are  to  reach  our  g0€d  of  $10  bil- 
lion in  agricultural  exports  in  the  decade 
of  the  1970's,  we  need  all  the  export  In- 
centives we  can  create. 

RKCORO  CXPOBTS 

This  past  year  we  reached  a  record 
$7.2  billion  in  agricultural  exports.  And 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports, we  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
in  the  expanding  overseas  market.  To 
assure  a  maximum  competitive  position, 
we  need  the  flexibility  provided  in  the 
new  International  Wheat  Agreement.  It 
will  allow  us  to  pursue  every  feasible 
course  in  our  discussions  with  foreign 
governments  regarding  means  to  stimu- 
late and  expand  wheat  markets  for  our 
U.S.  farm  families. 

IGA    tTNSATISrACTOBT 

In  the  past  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  International  Grains  Agreement.  It 
was  far  too  restrictive,  and  only  provided 
limits  on  our  export  positions  which  com- 
petitive nations  turned  to  their  advan- 
tages. In  contrast  with  the  IGA  the  new 
International  Wheat  Agreement  pro- 
vides the  fiexibillty  we  need  to  compete 
actively  with  aJl  wheat-producing  na- 
tions. It  still  provides  uiat  when  such 
matters  as  classes  of  wheat,  points  of 
origin,  and  other  disputed  terms  might 
be  successfully  negotiated,  the  Wheat 
Council  may  reconvene  to  attempt  to 
establish  firmer  guidelines. 

After  several  weeks  of  discussions  at 
last  winter's  wheat  coimcil  meetings,  it 
became  obvious  that  these  matters  could 
not  be  resolved,  thus,  the  agreement  was 
drafted  to  include  article  21  providing  for 
future  negotiations. 

KtaoLxmoif  coTTui  hampsb 

Our  past  experience  of  trying  to  deal 
within  the  unsatisfactory  terms  of  the 
IGA,  has  shown  that  further  negotiations 
would  not  be  successful  at  this  time.  It 
certainly  would  be  embarrassing  and 
would  weaken  the  VS.  position  in  future 
negotiations  if  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  were  adopted 
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and  the  Wheat  Council  were  requested  to 
reconvene  as  soon  as  possible. 

Passage  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  place  U.S.  negotiators  at  future 
Wheat  Council  meetings  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage. By  having  requested  further 
negotiations,  the  United  States  could 
then  be  committed  to  arbitrate  at  a  later 
time  and,  therefore,  be  dealing  from 
weakness  at  that  later  date.  But  if  we 
were  to  wsut  until  the  Canadians  have  an 
opportunity  to  determine  some  other 
wheat  than  Manitoba  No.  1  as  the  basis 
for  classes  of  wheat  and^also  allow  pend- 
ing trade  arrangements'in  Europe  to  be 
concluded,  several  nations  would  be  in  a 
position  to  agree  to  negotiate  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  improve  the  price  of  wheat. 
Since  Kansas  is  the  largest  wheat-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Nation,  I  am  just  as 
concerned  that  the  wheat  farmers  receive 
better  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheat  farmers  of 
Kansas  and  the  Nation  need  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  our 
wheat  producers  the  consideration  they 
deserve  by  rejecting  the  pending  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  further  price  negotia- 
tions at  this  time. 

While  wheat  prices  are  far  from  the 
prices  our  farmers  deserve,  they  have  in- 
creased as  exports  have  expanded.  To 
assume  that  the  agencies  and  the  de- 
partments which  brought  about  this  in- 
creased export  activity  would  not  utilize 
the  provisions  of  article  21  to  institute 
further  negotiations  on  prices  in  the  near 
future  would  be  erroneous  and  hazardous 
to  our  future  export  position. 

While  I  share  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  higher  wheat  prices,  it 
is  apparent  that  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion could  restrict  future  negotiations 
and  thereby  have  a  result  which  would 
be  the  opposite  of  what  is  intended. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  with  a 
view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  President 
Nixon  has  transmitted  to  this  House  a 
copy  of  the  1971  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  The  agreement  is  in  two 
parts,  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and 
the  Pood  Aid  Convention,  covered  by  a 
common  preamble. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  has 
considered  carefully  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  in  2  days  of  public  hear- 
ings, and  in  executive  session.  Pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  now  proposes  that  the 
Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  this 
agreement. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  party 
to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
of  1949  and  all  succeeding  agreements. 
For  the  first  time,  however,  wheat  pro- 
ducers participated  in  all  phases  of  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  formulation 
of  the  1971  agreement.  Representatives 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc., 
and  the  Western  Wheat  Associates  USA, 
Inc.  sat  in  on  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 


tion that  U.S.  wheat  producers  have  a 
vital  interest  in  orderiy  world  wheat 
trade.  Approximately  57  percent  of  all 
U.S.  wheat  is  produced  for  export. 

While  wheat  farmers  receive  100  per- 
cent of  parity  on  domestic  production,  as 
guaranteed  by  Congress,  they  must  de- 
pend upon  successful  supply  manage- 
ment programs  and  orderly  interna- 
tional trade  in  wheat  for  a  reasonable 
price  for  more  than  half  their  produc- 
tion. 

THE  INTEKNATIONAL  GRAINS  AGBZEMEMT  OT 
ISflT 

The  1967  International  Grains  Ar- 
rangement, predecessor  to  the  agree- 
ment which  we  consider  today,  estab- 
lished 14  reference  wheats,  and  estab- 
lished minimum  prices  for  these  wheats 
in  international  trade.  Contemplating  a 
possible  period  of  world  grain  scarcity, 
the  1967  agreement  also  established 
maximum  prices  above  which  the  refer- 
ence wheats  ought  not  to  be  sold  in  in- 
ternational commerce. 

About  2  months  after  the  1967  agree- 
ment entered  into  force,  at  least  one  ex- 
porting nation  began  to  sell  under  the 
minimums.  Soon  major  exporters  were 
selling  premium  wheats  as  lower  grades. 
The  1967  price  "floors"  were  a  shambles 
within  18  months.  Emergency  meetings 
were  held  in  London  in  June  1969.  to 
determine  what  action — if  any — ought 
to  be  taken  to  restore  wheat  prices  to  a 
level  more  nearly  consistent  with  negoti- 
ated minimums.  A  ministerial  meeting 
was  held  in  Washington  on  July  10-11, 
1969.  to  discuss  further  the  drop  in  world 
wheat  prices  during  the  period  of  over- 
supply.  By  Augiist  1969  a  price  war  was 
underwav.  All  exporting  coimtries  in- 
cluding the  United  States  were  selling 
under  the  negotiated  minimums  of  the 
1967  agreement. 

Through  a  series  of  understandings 
reached  by  exoorting  countries,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Wheat  Council,  relative  sta- 
bility in  world  wheat  trade  has  been  en- 
joyed in  recent  months.  During  the  1969 
price  war,  the  United  States  met  com- 
petition from  other  exporters  by  lower- 
ing its  selling  price.  And  other  export- 
ing nations,  when  faced  with  U.S.  pric- 
ing at  competitive  levels,  withdrew  from 
mutually  destructive  systems  of  exorbi- 
tant export  subsidies.  Thus  the  current 
market  is  relatively  strong. 

MINIMUMS    NOT     NEGOTIATED 

Mr.  President,  the  1971  International 
Wheat  Agreement  does  not  contain  pro- 
visions on  maximum  and  minimum  prices 
or  purchase  and  supply  obligations. 
These  provisions  could  not  be  negotiated 
because  the  exporting  nations  could  not 
agree  on  a  reference  wheat  or  wheats. 
And  agreement  was  not  reached  primar- 
ily because  Canada  was  then  implement- 
ing a  major  reform  in  its  grain  grading 
system.  The  new  Canadian  system  will 
alter  traditional  trading  relationships 
among  the  top  quality  wheats  which  are 
natural  candidates  for  reference  wheats. 

Because  U.S.  negotiators  were  com- 
mitted to  eventual  reference  wheats  and 
reasonable  minimum  prices,  article  21 
was  drafted  to  include  the  following 
language: 

In  order  to  assure  suppUes  of  wheat  and 
wheat    flour    to    Importing    members    and 


markets  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
exporting  members  at  equitable  and  stable 
prices,  the  Council  shall  at  an  appropriate 
time  examine  the  questions  of  prices  and 
related  rights  and  obligations.  When  It  Is 
judged  that  these  matters  are  capable  of 
successful  negotiation  with  the  objective  of 
bringing  them  into  effect  within  the  life 
of  this  Co.nventlon,  the  Ckjuncll  shall  request 
the  Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD  to  con- 
vene  a   negotiating  conference. 

Article  21,  in  my  view,  contemplates 
negotiated  minimum  prices  and  refer- 
ence wheats  "when  these  matters  are 
capable  of  successful  negotiation."  The 
earliest  possible  time  that  meaningful 
minimums  may  be  negotiated,  of  course, 
is  after  the  new  Canadian  grading  sys- 
tem is  fully  operational.  Wheat  producers 
recognize  that  they  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage if  their  wheats  alone  are  reference 
wheats — and  Canadian  participation  in 
world  wheat  trade  is  such  that  no  mini- 
mum schedule  would  be  adequate  or 
effective  without  Canadian  wheats. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    138 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  consider- 
ation the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  reported  favorably  Senate  Res- 
olution 136,  which  calls  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  request,  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  a  negotiating  conference  with  a 
view  toward  the  negotiation  of  provisions 
relating  to  the  prices  of  wheat.  This  res- 
olution expresses  the  commitment 
which  Senators  of  our  committee  view 
ought  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  our  wheat 
producers. 

But  this  resolution  does  not  refiect  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  U.S.  team  which 
negotiated  the  agreement  before  the 
Senate  today.  Nor  does  this  resolution  tie 
the  hands  of  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  fu- 
ture. Clearly  this  resolution  expresses  an 
urgent  hope  that  minimum  prices  may 
be  negotiated  "at  the  earliest  possible 
time,"  but  this  resolution  does  not  com- 
mand the  United  States  to  commit  itself 
to  a  sjrstem  of  reference  wheats,  ship- 
ping points,  or  minimum  orices  which 
will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  US. 
wheat  farmers. 

Senate  Resolution  136  has  as  its  un- 
sT^oken  oremise  the  notion  that  nego- 
tiated minimums  and  reference  wheats 
will  be  of  beneflt  to  our  producers.  Thus 
the  UJ3.  team  must  maintain  flexibility, 
and  insure  that  any  negotiated  rigidity 
in  world  wheat  trade — such  as  minimum 
pricing  provisions — will  in  fact  work  ef- 
fectively for  stronger  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  suoport  both  the 
agreement  and  Senate  Resolution  136. 
Article  21  expresses  the  view  that  mini- 
mums should  be  established  when  they 
are  "capable  of  successful  negotiation." 
And  the  resolution  expresses  the  view 
that  they  should  be  established  at  the 
'earliest  possible  time."  Both  these  views 
should  be  resoected  by  the  administra- 
tion as  it  continues  to  work  for  orderly 
world  trade  in  wheat. 

The  price  wars  suffered  under  th«>  ICA 
of  1967  should  be  avoidtU  ai  all  costs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  faces  an  issue  that  wiU  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the 
American  farm  community.  Farmers  in 
this  country  are  not  doing  well  now:  the 
index  of  farm  prices  has  slipped  to  70. 
the  lowest  level  since  the  depression.  At 
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a  time  like  this,  we  should  expect  every 
action  taken  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
alleviating  the  plight  of  farmers,  yet  we 
are  asked  today  to  make  a  decision  re- 
garding a  very  inadequate  agreement  on 
international  wheat  marketing. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
before  the  Senate  today  does  not  con- 
tain any  minimum  price  level.  This 
means  that  a  fundamental  barricade 
against  the  extreme  harm  done  to  farm- 
ers by  wildly  fluctuating  prices  has  been 
removed.  Past  agreements  have  con- 
tained minimum  price  levels  to  avoid 
such  disastrous  consequences.  We  can 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee),  for  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  wheat  farmers  in  this 
country  by  Introducing  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 136.  which  instructs  the  administra- 
tion to  go  back  to  the  conference  table 
as  soon  as  possible  to  negotiate  specific 
price  levels.  The  adoption  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 136  would  make  the  adoption  of 
the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
much  more  palatable  than  the  agree- 
ment would  be  bv  Itself. 

Though  I  would  prefer  to  have  price 
levels  set  in  the  present  agreement.  I 
am  wllllnK  to  support  the  compromise 
now  forged  by  the  introduction  of  the 
McQee  resolution  to  accompany  the 
agreement.  This  arrangement  is  better 
than  'eavlng  international  wheat  trading 
comoletely  adrift  while  a  new  agreement 
is  negotiated. 

The  International  Wheat  Agreement 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention,  and  the  Pood  Aid  Conven- 
tion. As  article  1  of  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  Indicates,  a  major  objective 
of  this  treaty  Is  to  further  international 
cooperation  in  connection  with  world 
wheat  problems.  The  basic  factor  in  re- 
lation to  cooperation  and  expansion  of 
International  trade  is  stability.  And  the 
means  of  guaranteeing  stabllitv  in  trade 
of  wheat  are  price  stabilization  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  Important  to 
the  people  of  mv  State  of  New  Mexico 
that  the  new  IWA  be  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible in  its  protection  of  wheat  farmers. 

During  the  1970  crop  year.  New  Mex- 
ico f-'rmers  planted  184,000  acres  of  win- 
ter wheat,  from  which  was  harvested  5.5 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  value 
to  farmers  of  the  1970  wheat  crop  in 
New  Mexico  was  almost  $14  million. 

With  the  addition  of  Senate  resolu- 
tion 136,  this  treaty  takes  on  real  mean- 
ing for  wheat  farmers  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  other  wheat-producing  States. 
For  In  the  Interest  of  economic  stability, 
it  Is  essential  that  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum price  provisions,  along  with  ac- 
ceptable basing  points  of  shipment  and 
reference  wheats,  be  implemented.  We 
can  thus  avoid  the  threat  of  price  wars 
which  do  damage  to  not  only  the  wheat 
producers,  but  also  the  spirit  of  Inter- 
national  cooperation. 

To  those  who  claim  that  we  should 
rely  upon  free  trade  and  the  supply  and 
demand  nature  of  a  world  price,  the  only 
reply  necessary  Ls  a  call  to  reality.  There 
Is  no  world  price  few  wheat  because  fac- 
tors other  than  unfettered  enterprise 
enter  into  the  International  sphere  of 


trade.  Political  maneuvering,  to  some 
extent,  guides  the  tactics  of  world  trade. 
Markets  exist  under  frameworlcs  of  law, 
property  rights,  wealth  distribution,  and 
economic  conditions.  Justice  and  order 
are  best  served  in  world  trade  by  well- 
defined  guidelines  and  Eiccesslble  mecha- 
nisms for  negotiation. 

Without  these  price  stabilization 
measures,  both  the  farmer  and  taxpayer 
in  America  will  suffer.  When  the  price 
of  wheat  sold  abroad  Ls  below  the  price 
in  the  United  States,  the  Government 
must  pay  the  difference  in  the  form  of  an 
export  subsidy.  The  wider  the  difference, 
the  greater  the  subsidy.  In  a  free-trade 
situation,  there  would  be  no  safeguards 
against  prices  dipping  so  low  as  to  cause 
exorbitant  subsidy  costs — at  the  tax- 
payers expense.  These  mounting  costs 
could  endanger  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  is  so  imp>ortant  to  the  wel- 
fare of  producers  and  consumers  In  our 
country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  clear  majority  of  the  other 
nations  Involved  also  desire  these  price 
stabilization  provisions  and  the  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Senate  Resolution  136 
makes  this  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment a  benefit  to  our  domestic  wheat 
producers  that  I  recommend  approval  of 
this  treaty. 

I  also  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  Ls 
the  obligation  of  this  administration  to 
insure  compliance  by  the  United  States 
with  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement.  Any  violations  of 
treaty  conditions,  as  have  happened  in 
the  past,  must  be  rectified  with  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  and  support  for 
the  worthy  goals  of  this  international 
commitment. 

I  urge  CMisent  to  this  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Long)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskie).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pastore).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riai- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
Sponc  )  and  the  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye).  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  oCBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore) 
would  each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gttrney),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  New 


York  (Mr  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) Is  absent  on  ofiBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea". 
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YEAS— 78 

Aiken 

Ervln 

MlUer 

Allen 

Pannln 

Mo  n  toy  a 

Allott 

Pons; 

Moss 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

BeaU 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Oravel 

Pell 

Bent«n 

Orlffln 

Percy 

Bible 

Harris 

Prouty 

BoKga 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Buckley 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Hniaka 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hu(?he8 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathtas 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McOee 

Tower 

Eagleton 

McOovern 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

EUender 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Javits 

Spong 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevens 

CJooper 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dominick 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ourney 

Mundt 

Hansen 

Muskle 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  ) .  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  78 
and  the  nays  are  0.  Two -thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  consent  to  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  6  P.M. 
TODAY  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
may  have  until  6  p.m.  today  to  file  Its 
report  on  S.  1747,  one  of  the  so-called 
health  and  manpower  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  129 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ROSTOW  WOULD  ADVISE  SAME  VIET 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  note  the  headline  In  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  today  which  reads  "Ros- 
tow  Would  Advise  Same  Viet  Policy" 
The  news  article  deals  with  the  Vietnam 
views  of  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  chief 
architect  of  the  Johnson  administration 
Vietnam  policy. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  that 
headline  because  over  the  weekend  while 
looking  through  my  desk  I  found  a  speech 
which  I  had  made  about  another  Rostow 
on  March  15.  1968,  more  than  3  years 
ago. 

The  other  Rostow  was  Hon.  Eu- 
gene V.  Roetow.  who  was  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs  and  as 
such  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  on 
President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policy 

Mr.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  appeared  at  a  committee 
meeting  on  March  15.  1968.  I  put  this 
question  to  Mr.  Rostow  : 

In  your  Judgment,  Is  VB.  Involvement  In  a 
long  war  In  Vietnam  advantageous  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  Rostow  answered  categorically 
with  one  word— "No."  Mr.  President  to 
me  that  was  rather  fantastic.  The  rea- 
son I  put  that  question  to  Mr.  Rostow  was 
because  I  thought  it  was  Important  that 
Congress  and  the  American  people  know 
the  determined  policy  and  strategy  re- 
garding the  Vietnam  war. 

I  put  that  question  to  most  every  im- 
portant civilian  who  came  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, those  civilian  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  had  a  major  role  to  play  in  de- 
termining the  Vietnam  policy.  I  must  say 
that  most  were  not  as  frank  as  Mr  Ros- 
tow. But  under  persistent  questioning  in 
cranmlttee,  I  usually  obtained  from  them 
whether  they  were  high  clvUians  in  the 
Defense  Department  or  in  the  State  De- 
partment, in  essence  the  same  response, 
that  they  did  not  consider  U.S  involve- 


ment in  a  long  war  in  Vietnam  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  notice  in  my  speech  of  March  15, 
1968,  I  commended  Mr.  Rostow  for  his 
candor,  I  stated  I  admired  his  frankness, 
and  that  he  is  an  honorable,  able,  and 
hard-working  official,  but  I  expressed  at 
that  time  complete  disagreement  with  his 
judgment  and  nothing  has  happened 
since  then  that  caused  me  to  change  my 
view. 

To  me  U.S.  involvement  in  a  long  war 
is  purely  advantageous  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  stated  in  the  Senate  on 
March  15.  1968,  that  if  our  policymakers 
do  not  recognize  that  then  how  in  the 
world  are  we  ever  going  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  early  ccnclusion. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  during  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson.  In 
January  1969.  Richard  Nixon  came  to 
the  White  House  and  President  Nixon 
almost  immediately  reversed  that  policy. 
Since  then  the  thinking  in  the  White 
House  from  the  President  on  down  has 
been  that  it  is  Important  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  conclusion.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  view. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Vietnam  war  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
and  I  think  the  facts  show  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  during  the  relatively  short 
time  he  has  been  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  has 
made  progress  toward  disengaging  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  been  ccmdemned 
from  time  to  time  for  not  doing  more 
faster.  I  think  It  is  Important  that  we 
recognize  the  facts.  The  fact  is  that  w*en 
he  became  President  540,000  Americans 
were  in  Vietnam.  During  the  intervening 
period  President  Nixon  has  brought  back 
to  this  coimtry  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  In  other  words,  he  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  American  person- 
nel Involved  in  Southeast  Asia  by  60 
percent.  All  of  us  would  like  to  have  the 
number  reduced  by  a  greater  percentage 
than  that  but  I  feel  it  is  Important  that 
President  Nixon,  who  came  to  office 
faced  with  a  very  difficult  situatlrai,  has, 
in  my  judgment,  made  progress  In  dis- 
engaging American  personnel  from 
Southeast  Asia.  So  I  am  pleased  today 
to  commend  him  for  what  he  has  done 
and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  expedite 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 130  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Orhtin  when  he 
introduced  S.  2258  are  printed  In  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  resimiptlon  of  the  period 


for  the  transaction  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION  OP  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATORS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  c<»isent  that  the 
order  for  recognition  of  Senators  on 
Wednesday  be  altered  from  the  previous 
order  entered  today,  so  as  to  provide  that 
on  Wednesday,  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed 
by  the  following  Senators  in  the  order 
stated,  each  to  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes:  Messrs.  Allott, 
Brock,  Buckley,  Dole,  Roth,  and  Moss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  orders  recognizing 
Senators  on  Wednesday  next,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  1  p  jn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.,  WEDNESDAY.  JULY  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imsmlmous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  ajn.  on 
Wednesday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 

ovERRmma  presidential  veto 

ON  S.  575  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

ISi.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  1 
pjn.  on  Wednesday  next,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill,  S.  575. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  ON  OVERRIDE 
OF  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  ON  S.  575 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  de- 
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bate  on  the  question  of  overriding  the 
Presidential  veto  of  S.  575  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolph) 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 

(Mr.  CoopKB). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  OVERRTOE  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  ON  S.  575  AT 
3  PJi«.  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  575  occur  at  3  pjn.  on 
Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  bo  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
KR.  9270,  MAKINO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE.  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Thursday,  July  15, 1971,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  HJl.  9270. 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  time 
on  that  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGki)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  and  that  time 
on  any  amendment  thereto — with  the 
exception  of  a  possible  amendment  deal- 
ing with  subsidy  limltationB— be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  the  time  to  be  equidly 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  McOn) ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
the  exception,  any  amendment  dealing 
with  subsidy  limitations,  the  time  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr 
McGix). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  It  be  imder- 
stood  that  this  agreement  would  not 
automatically  waive  any  possible  points 
of  order  and  that  amendments  which 
would  be  offered  would  have  to  be  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Under  the 
standing  rule,  a  point  of  order  can  be 
raised  against  any  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  an  appropriation  bill.  If 
the  Senator  would  like  to  have  the  Oor- 
dian  knot  tighter,  we  could  specify  that 
no  amendment  not  germane  be  received, 
but  under  the  standing  rule  a  point  of 
order  can  be  made  against  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  bill  that  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Because  it  is  an  appro- 
priation bill.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
in  control  of  time  on  HJl.  9270,  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  may  allot  time 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanlmous  consent  re- 
quest? Without  objections.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  liCichigan? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that  under 
the  rule,  points  of  order  would  be  re- 
ceived and  available  against  amendments 
that  are  not  germane. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  able 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  with  reqject  to 
amendments  to  HJH.  9270,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  time  on  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bath)  dealing  with  subsidy 
limitations  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  with  the  understanding  that 
if  there  were  other  sunendments  dealing 
with  subsidy  ceilings,  there  would  be  1 
hour  on  each. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  One 
hour;  yes.  I  thank  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
HR.  9417.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1972,  ON  FRIDAY.  JULY  16,  1971— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Friday,  July  16.  at  the  close  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  KB..  9417,  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies: that  time  on  that  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblz) 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pntcr) ;  that  time  on 
any  amendment  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Bibli)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  WedneadAy,  July  14, 1071, 
at  1 :  00  pjn.  the  8«iiAt«  proceed  to  reconsider 
the  Public  Works  Accelenttlon  BUI — the  veto 
message  (S.  576)  with  debate  thereon  limited 
to  a  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  control- 
led by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 


(Mr.  Cooper),  with  the  vote  to  occur  at  8 
pjn. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Thursday,  July 
15,  1S7I,  following  the  morning  business  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental Appropriation  BUI  (H.R.  0270)  with 
debate  thereon  limited  to  2  hours  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) .  Provided, 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controUed  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  blU  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  which  may 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  concerning  subsidy  limitations  on 
which  time  wUl  be  2  hours.  Any  other  amend- 
ment on  the  subsidy  limitations  wUl  be  lim- 
ited to  I  hour  under  the  same  conditions. 
Provided  further,  that  time  may  be  allotted 
from  the  bill  to  any  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  Friday,  July  16, 
1071,  following  the  morning  business  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  In- 
terior Appropriation  BUl  (HJt.  0417)  with  de- 
bate limited  thereon  to  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  the  Senator  from 
nilnols  (Mr.  Percy).  Provided  that  time  on 
amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bUl.  (July  12.  1071). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Ttx  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  insofar  as  it  can 
be  determined,  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Wednes- 
day at  11  o'clock  ajn.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  recogniticxi  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated:  Senators  Oambrxll,  Allott. 
Brock,  Buckley,  Dole,  Roth,  and  Moss. 

Following  the  recognition  of  Senators 
under  the  orders  aforementioned,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  1  o'clock  pjn. 

At  1  o'clock  pjn.  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  S.  575,  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act.  Debate  will  be  controlled,  with  time 
limited  to  2  hours,  equally  divided,  a  vote 
to  occur  at  3  o'clock.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  rollcall  vote  is  mandatory. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Senate  wiU  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  one  or 
both  of  the  two  health  manpower  bills, 
S.  934  and  S.  1747.  with  nrilcall  votes 
probable. 

On  Tliursday  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration — foUo>wlng  comple- 
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tion  of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business — of  H.R.  9270,  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departmmt  of 
Agriculture,  with  time  limited  thereon  to 
2  hours  and  the  time  on  amendments  lim- 
ited to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, with  the  exception  of  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  a  celling  on  subsidies, 
in  which  case  there  will  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  such  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided.  Two  hours  will  be  allotted 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Bath  dealing  with  a  limitation  on  subsi- 
dies. Rollcall  votes  are  expected. 

Also  on  Thursday,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  authorization  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that  the 
Senate  may  proceed  also  on  Thursday  to 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  100,  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  Veterans'  Committee,  and 
a  rollcall  vote  can,  I  think,  be  anticipated 
thereon. 

To  repeat,  with  respect  to  Thursday. 
I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  there 
will  be  at  least  one  rollcall  vote,  cer- 
tainly on  the  passage  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  there  likely  will  be  votes 
on  amendments  thereto.  There  may  be  a 
vote  on  the  AEC  authorization.  A  rollcall 
vote  can  be  anticipated  on  any  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100. 

As  for  Friday,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9471,  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 


Interior.  Time  will  be  limited  thereon  to 
2  hours,  and  an  agreement  has  been 
entered  limiting  the  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  30  minutes. 

A  rollcall  vote  can  be  expected  on  the 
passage  of  that  appropriation  bill. 

Also  on  Friday  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
HUD  and  space  sciences,  and  also  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  event  of  which  there  will 
certainly  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  passage  of 
either  or  both  of  those  appropriations 
bills,  in  accordance  with  put  practice. 
Moreover,  If  the  AEC  authorization  is 
not  taken  up  on  Thursday,  it  may  be 
taken  up  on  Friday,  with  a  possible  roll- 
call vote  thereon. 

Additionally,  If  the  Senate  has  not  dis- 
posed on  Thursday  of  the  motion  to  re- 
consider Senate  Resolution  100,  which 
has  to  do  with  additional  employees  for 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  the  Senate  may 
proceed  to  consider  that  matter  on  Fri- 
day, with  an  expected  rollcall  vote  there- 
on. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  one  roUcall 
vote,  in  all  likelihood,  on  Friday,  and  an 
extremely  good  possibility  of  more  than 
one  rollcall  vote  that  day. 

In  recapitulation,  there  will  be  one  or 
more  rollcall  votes  on  Wednesday,  one  or 
more  rollcall  votes  on  Thursday,  and  one 
or  more  rollcall  votes  in  sight  for  Friday. 

Does  the  distinguished  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  have  any  question  or  any 
statement  to  make  at  this  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    AM. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent  until 
11  ajn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Wednesday,  July  14, 
1971,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  12,  1971: 

U.S.  DiBTUCT  Coxnrrs 

Paul  Benson,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota,  vice  Ronald  N.  Davles,  retiring. 

Spencer  M.  WlUlams,  of  California,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California,  a  new  position  created  by 
PubUc  Law  01-272,  approved  June  2,  1070. 
Dkpabtxkmt  or  thk  iNmioa 

John  W.  Larson,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Carl 
L.  Klein,  resigned. 

Okpaktuxnt  or  Transpoktation 
Benjamin  Oliver  Davis,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  WUlard  J.  SnUth,  resigned. 

Mississippi  Rivkr  Commission 
Ma].  Oen.  Charles  Carmln  Noble.  081-32- 
6780,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army),  for  appointment  as  a 
member  and  President  of  the  Mississippi 
River  (Commission,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1870   (21  Stat.  37)    (33  U.S.C.  642). 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  be 
upon  us:  And  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands;  yea,  the  tcorfc  of  our  hands 
establish  Thou  it. — Psalms  90:  17. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  who  hast 
set  us  in  families,  and  families  in  com- 
munities, and  communities  in  cities,  we 
lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  praying  that  Thou 
wouldst  bless  our  families,  our  communi- 
ties, and  our  cities,  strengthening  every 
noble  endeavor,  stimulating  every  honest 
enterprise,  and  supporting  every  true  way 
that  leads  to  a  greater  life  together  in 
our  beloved  country. 

Grant  that  we  in  this  Chamber  may  be 
men  and  women  of  faith  and  courage  who 
see  above  the  strife  of  the  present  age 
and  beyond  the  strain  of  these  difficult 
days  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  may  we  work  for  it  with  a  zeal 
that  never  ceases  building  on  earth  a 
brotherhood  of  men,  based  on  a  brother- 
hood of  work  and  permeated  by  a 
brotherhood  of  faith. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1828.  An  Act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Agency  In  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  a  District 
of  Columbia  Day.  The  Ch&lr  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hun- 
gate). 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 

CXVn 1546— Part  10 


AMENDING  UNIFORM  COMMERCIAL 
CODE  WITH  RESPECrr  TO  WARE- 
HOUSEMEN'S LIEN 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  6968) 
to  amend  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make  a 
warehouseman's  lien  for  charges  and  ex- 
penses in  relation  to  household  goods 
stored  with  him  effective  against  all  per- 
sons if  the  depositor  of  the  goods  was  the 
legal  possessor,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  6068 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  aectloD 
28:  7-200(3)  of  the  Uniform  (Commercial 
Code  (DC.  Code,  sec.  28:  7-200(3) )  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inertlng  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "(S)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  A  warehouseman's  Hen  under  subeec- 
tlon  ( 1 )  on  household  goods  for  charges  and 
expenses  In  relation  to  the  goods  la  also  ef- 
fective against  all  persons  If  the  depositor 
was  the  legal  possessor  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  deposit.  The  term  'household  goods' 
means  furniture,  furnishings,  or  personal  ef- 
fects used  by  the  depositor  In  a  dwelling." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6968 
is  to  amend  the  Uniform  Commercial 
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Code  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  to  make,  with  rd^>ect  to  house- 
hold goods,  a  warehouseman's  lien  for 
charges  and  expenses  in  delation  to  the 
same  stored  with  him  superior  to  chattel 
mortgages  and  conditional  sales 
contracts. 

This  proposed  amendment  affords  the 
warehouseman  appropriate  security  for 
his  storage  and  care  of  the  goods,  which 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  mer- 
chant and  the  owner  of  the  goods,  with- 
out fear  of  jeopardizing  the  merchant. 

PKKSKNT    LAW 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  title  28.  section 
7-209).  in  the  event  that  a  warehouse- 
man or  mover  receives  household  goods 
for  storage  or  moving,  and  the  person 
depositing  the  goods  defaults  on  storage 
charges,  the  warehouseman's  right  or 
lien  to  proceeds  in  suiy  sale  or  auction 
of  the  goods  is  subordinate  to  prior  re- 
corded liens  on  the  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  merchants  rely 
primarily  on  credit  checks  and  payment 
histories  to  protect  themselves,  rather 
than  on  their  lien;  however,  the  ware- 
houseman has  only  a  lien  as  recourse  on 
default.  The  prior  recorded  liens  are 
those  imposed  on  the  goods  by  the  mer- 
chant who  has  sold  the  goods  and  then 
allowed  the  depositor  to  possess  them  for 
use. 

The  warehouseman  or  mover,  who  has 
a  common  carrier's  duty  to  accept  all 
shipments  tended  for  movement  within 
his  authorized  territory,  takes  all  the 
risks  of  payment  without  the  prior  op- 
portunity of  credit  check  afforded  to  a 
merchant. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  the  warehouseman's  lien  for 
charges  and  expenses  effective  against 
all  persons  if  the  depositor  was  the  legal 
possessor.  This  would  permit  the  ware- 
houseman to  accept  household  goods  for 
storage  in  sole  reliance  on  the  value  of 
the  goods  themselves,  especially  in  the 
situation  of  family  emergencies. 

PRKCKOENTS 

Legislation  of  this  character  was  first 
adopted  in  California  at  the  request  and 
with  the  support  of  the  warehousemen 
and  movers  in  that  State.  Representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  California  Legis- 
lature at  that  time,  as  they  have  been 
made  to  your  committee,  that  the  im- 
pact of  this  amendment  is  minimal;  that 
merchants  themselves  sell  on  time  only 
to  those  whose  credit  they  approve  after 
having  the  opportimlty  to  review  a  credit 
aopllcatlon  and  check  on  the  income  of 
the  purchaser;  and  that  the  merchants 
rely  primarily  on  the  credit  raUng  rather 
than  on  the  lien  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, movers  take  all  the  risks  of  pajrment 
without  the  prior  opportunity  to  check 
for  recorded  liens  or  to  check  the  credit 
of  the  customer.  The  mover  has  a  com- 
mon carrier's  duty  and  obligation  to  ac- 
cept all  shipments  tended  for  movement 
within  his  authorized  territory,  so  the 
mover  must  rely  on  h!s  warehouseman's 
lien  for  security  rather  than  the  usual 


credit  criteria.  The  public  at  the  same 
time  is  benefited  by  having  this  service 
available  in  the  time  of  need,  especially 
in  distress  situations  which  arise,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  death  in  the  family  or  a 
change  of  or  loss  of  emplojmient. 

Items  purchased  on  time  by  a  house- 
hold usually  represent  a  large  portion  of 
the  warehouse  security  for  charges.  The 
warehouseman's  recovery  is  thus  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  loss  of  items  of  greatest 
sale  value  to  merchant's  prior  lien,  since 
as  stated,  the  warehouseman's  right  or 
lien  to  proceeds  in  any  sale,  auction  of  the 
goods  is  subordinate  prior  recorded  liens 
as  well  as  to  conditional  sales  contracts. 

HKAUNG 

A  hearing  on  H.R.  6968  was  held  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  your 
Committee  on  May  11,  1971,  at  which 
time  representatives  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia testified  in  support  thereof.  No  op- 
position to  the  bill  was  expressed  at  this 
hearing,  and  none  has  been  received  by 
the  Committee. 

The  legislation  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Bar  Association  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial ELnd  Business  Law  and  was  ap- 
proved by  its  board  of  directors.  It  re- 
flects changes  recommended  by  the 
Permanent  Editorial  Board  for  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  which  has  been 
adopted  by  aU  the  States,  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  act  of  December  30,  1963 
(77  Stat.  718,  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
title  28,  sec.  7-101  et  seq.) 

This  bill  represents  the  first  change  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  version  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Permanent  Edi- 
torial Board  for  the  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code  is  as  follows: 

The  1966  oCQcial  recommendations  for 
amendment  of  the  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code,  promulgated  by  the  Perma- 
nent Editorial  Board  for  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code,  state,  as  official  com- 
ments to  subsections  3  of  section  7-209, 
as  amended,  state: 

Subeectlona  (1)  and  (2)  validate  the  Hen 
and  aecurity  Interest  "agalnat  the  baUcr." 
Aa  against  third  parties,  subsection  (3)  (a) 
continues  the  rule  under  the  prior  uniform 
statutory  provision  that  to  validate  the  lien 
the  owner  must  have  entrusted  the  goods  to 
the  depositors .  and  that  the  circumstances 
must  be  such  that  a  pledge  by  the  depositor 
to  a  good  faith  purchaser  for  value  would 
have  been  valid.  Thus  the  owner's  interest 
will  not  be  subjected  to  a  Hen  or  secxirlty 
interest  arising  out  of  a  deposit  of  his  goods 
by  a  thief.  The  warehouseman  may  be  pro- 
jected because  of  the  actual.  Implied  or  ap- 
parent authority  of  the  depositor,  because 
of  a  Factor's  Act,  or  because  of  other  circum- 
stances, which  would  protect  a  bona  tide 
pledgee,  unless  those  circumstances  are  de- 
nied effect  under  Section  7-503.  When  the 
third  party  is  the  holder  of  a  security  In- 
terest, the  rights  of  the  warehouseman  de- 
pend on  the  priority  given  to  a  hypothetical 
bona  fide  pledge  by  Article  9,  particularly 
Section  9-312.  Thus  the  special  priority 
granted  to  statutory  Hens  by  Section  9-310 
does  not  apply  to  Hens  under  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section,  since  subsection  (3)  "ex- 
pressly provides  otherwise"  within  the  mean- 


ing  of  Section  »-8l0.  A»  to  hoiuehold  good*, 
htnoever,  subtection  (c)(b)  mofce*  the 
warehouMenuin's  lien  "for  charge*  and  ex- 
pense* in  relatUm  to  the  good*"  effective 
auatmt  cUl  peraon*  if  the  depoiitor  lou  the 
legal  poeaetaor.  The  purpoie  of  the  exception 
is  to  permit  the  warehouaeman  to  accept 
houaehold  good*  for  atorage  in  aole  reliance 
on  the  value  of  the  gooda  themaelvea,  eape- 
cially  in  aituatUma  of  family  emergency. 
( Emphasis  added ) . 

COMCHJBION 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  our  committee 
that  the  propoeed  legislation  is  valid  and 
equitable,  smd  our  committee  recom- 
mends that  same  be  approved. 

COSTS 

No  costs  will  result  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6968. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  report  from  the  District  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
important — but  I  find  nothing  by  way  of 
a  letter  from  the  District  government. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  The  District  govern- 
ment did  testify  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  they  have  no  objection  in  con- 
nection with  H.R.  6968.  They  indicated 
this  in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Graham 
Watt,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  dated 
May  11,  1971,  that  was  not  included  in 
the  report  and  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  OP  SUPREME 
COUNCIL  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  RITE 
OF  FREEMASONRY 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  EWstrict 
of  Columbia,  I  caU  up  the  bUl  <H.R.  7718) 
to  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  certain  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  owned  by  the 
Supreme  Council — Mother  Council  of 
the  World — of  the  Inspectors  General 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  House  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CKNXKAL    LEAVK   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  explanation  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  7718 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
the  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)  and  owned  by  the 
Supreme  Council  (Mother  Council  of  the 
World)  of  the  Inspectors  Generals  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Supreme  Coun- 
cil") shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  property  described  In  subsection 
(c)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  that  prop- 
erty Is  owned  by  the  Supreme  Council  and  Is 
used  In  carrying  on  Its  purposes  and  activi- 
ties and  Is  not  used  for  any  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  December  24,  1942  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-801b).  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  property  made  exempt  from  taxation 
by  this  section,  and  the  Supreme  Council 
shall  make  the  reports  required  by  section  3 
of  that  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-801c)  and 
shall  have  the  appeal  rights  provided  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  that  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-801e). 

(c)  The  property  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  Is  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Lots  86  to  97,  lot  100,  and  parts  of  lots 
98  and  99  In  M.D.  and  H.  J.  Biddies  subdi- 
vision of  lots  in  square  192.  as  per  plat  re- 
corded In  the  OflBce  of  the  Surveyor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  liber  18  at  folio  86; 
also  part  of  the  alley  closed  as  shown  on  a 
plat  recorded  In  said  surveyor's  office  In  liber 
40  at  folio  130.  all  described  In  one  parcel  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  said  square  and  running  thence  south 
along  16th  Street  217.50  feet  to  the  north 
line  of  a  16  feet  wide  public  alley  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  said  lot  86;  thence  east 
along  said  alley  196.50  feet;  thence  86.50  feet 
north  to  a  point  In  the  south  line  of  said  lot 
96.  distant  15.50  feet  west  of  the  southeast 
corner  of  said  lot;  thence  east  to  the  south- 
east corner  of  said  lot  96;  thence  north  131 
feet  to  north  "S"  Street:  thence  west  212 
feet  to  the  place  beginning;  being  now 
known  for  purposes  of  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion as  lot  800  In  square  192. 

(2)  Lots  40,  41,  and  42  In  Thomas  TyreU'a 
subdivision  of  original  lot  14  in  square  192. 
as  per  plat  recorded  In  the  said  surveyor's 
office  In  liber  J.  H.  K.  at  foUo  383. 

(3)  Lot  28  In  William  8.  Rooee's  subdi- 
vision of  lots  In  square  192,  as  per  plat 
recorded  In  the  said  surveyor's  office  In  Hber 
J  H.  K.  at  folio  135 

(4)  Lota  106  and  106  In  Jesse  W.  Rawl- 
Ings  subdivision  of  lots  In  square  192,  as  per 
plat  recorded  In  the  said  surveyor's  office  In 
liber  47  at  folio  173. 

(5)  Lots  22  to  26  Inclusive  In  WlUlam  8. 
Roose's  subdivision  of  lots  In  square  192,  as 
per  plat  recorded  In  said  surveyor's  office  In 
liber  J.  H.  K  at  folio  136;  said  land  being 
now  taxed  as  lot  808  in  square  192. 

(6)  The  alley  closed  as  shown  on  plat 
recorded  In  the  said  surveyor's  office  In  Uber 
157  at  folio  24,  and  now  known  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assessment  and  taxation  as  lot  819 
In  square  192. 

Omc.  2.  Tbe  first  aectlon  of  tills  Aot  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1971. 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(HJl.  7718),  to  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  certain  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
owned  by  the  Supreme  Coimcil  (Mother 
Coimcll  of  the  World)  of  the  Inspectors 
General  Knights  Commanders  of  the 
House  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  of  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry 
of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on without  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PTTRPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7718,  one  of  four 
identical  bills  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress,  is  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain real  property  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia belonging  to  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil—Mother Council  of  the  World — of  the 
Inspectors  General  Knights  Commanders 
of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freema- 
sonry of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  property  is  located  at  16th  and  R 
Streets  NW.  Its  current  assessed  value  is 
$1,074,945,  and  the  annual  tax  is  $33,- 
323.29.  A  portion  of  the  property  is  used 
as  a  public  library,  and  for  this  reason  is 
currently  exempt  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia real  property  taxation  under  ex- 
isting law. 

The  exemption  which  this  bill  would 
provide  would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1971. 

BACKGROUND 

NATtTBE  or  THE  SUPREME  COrTNCIL  OF  THE 

SCOTTISH  RITE 

The  Supreme  Council  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Congress  in  1896.  Section 
5  of  that  act  provides  in  part  that  the 
corporation  "shall  not  engage  in  any 
business  for  gain,  the  purposes  of  said 
corporation  being  fraternal  and  benev- 
olent." Thus,  the  Supreme  Council  is 
prohibited,  by  the  lantniape  of  its  char- 
ter, from  engaging  in  any  profltmaking 
activities. 

The  broad  purposes  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  as  set  forth  in  a  publication  of 
general  information  concerning  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry is  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  simply 
stated.  Is  to  seek  that  which  is  the  most 
worth  In  the  world;  to  exalt  the  dignity  of 
every  person,  the  human  side  of  our  dally 
activities,  and  the  maximum  service  to  hu- 
manity; to  aid  mankind's  search  In  Ood's 
universe  for  Identity,  for  development  and 
for  destiny,  and  thereby  achieve  better  men 
In  a  better  world,  happier  men  In  a  happier 
world,  and  wiser  men  In  a  wiser  world. 

The  Scottish  Rite  is  universal  in  its 
philosophy,  and  nonsectarian  in  mem- 
bership. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL 

Contrary  to  the  geographical  restric- 
tion which  its  title  might  seem  to  imply. 


the  Supreme  Council.  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion, actually  covers  the  masonic  organi- 
zations of  37  States  and  a  number  of 
Asian  countries.  This  organization  com- 
prises 177  consistories,  with  a  total  of 
565,796  members. 

The  property  owned  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  located  at 
1733  16th  Street  NW.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  known  as  "The  House  of  the 
Temple."  This  magnificent  structure 
houses  the  headquarters  and  administra- 
tive center  for  the  entire  Scottish  Rite 
organization,  as  weU  as  a  fine  public  li- 
brary and  an  educational  museum. 

CHARITABLE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

All  the  revenues  accruing  to  the  Su- 
preme Council  are  spent  for  educational 
and  charitable  purposes. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  supreme 
coimcil  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
organizations  in  the  United  States  de- 
voted to  fostering  the  appreciation  of 
the  great  blessing  and  privileges  of  the 
American  form  of  government,  and  to 
explaining  the  ideals  and  principles  upon 
which  is  it  founded.  The  Supreme  Coun- 
cil's Department  of  Education  has  for 
many  years  contributed  substantially  to 
the  betterment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia through  its  charitable  activities.  Its 
patriotic  literature  and  films  have  been 
made  available  to  countless  millions,  not 
only  in  the  District  but  throughout  the 
Nation.  Its  scholarship  program  has  con- 
tributed materially  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 

During  the  11 -year  period  prior  to 
1970,  seven  booklets  were  published  on 
the  nature  of  the  American  constitu- 
tional system  and  msmy  of  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  to  affect  it.  More  than 
7  million  copies  of  the  articles  In 
these  booklets  have  been  distributed  to 
public  schools  and  to  interested  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  Scottish  Rite  Foimdation,  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  supreme  coimcil,  is 
a  strong  instrumentality  for  distin- 
guished service  to  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary,  and  educational  pur- 
poses. 

In  1958,  the  foundation  established  a 
program  in  California  to  combat  diffi- 
culties of  children  in  learning  to  speak, 
in  learning  to  read,  and  in  coordination 
of  movements.  Also,  the  foundation  in 
Denver  assists  financially  in  developing 
new  medical  and  therapeutic  techniques 
to  bring  the  gift  of  speech  to  brain -in- 
jured children.  Formerly,  most  such  un- 
fortimate  children  were  doomed  to  a  life 
of  silence,  and  perhaps  classed  as  Im- 
becUes.  in  addition  the  foundation 
maintains  hospitals  for  crippled  children 
in  Decatur,  Ga.,  and  in  Dallas,  Tex.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  there  Is  no  re- 
striction whatever  as  to  religious  or  fra- 
ternal affiliation  of  the  parents  of  the 
childroi  treated  in  these  institutions. 

This  foundation  has  been  qualified  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  being  a  char- 
itable Institution,  and  as  such  it  is  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  tax  and  also 
from  smy  State  income  taxes.  All  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  foimdation  are 
paid  by  the  supreme  council,  so  that 
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every  dollar  of  donations  and  gifts  goes 
to  the  use  of  the  foundation's  objectives. 
A  partial  list  of  charitable  contributions 
made  in  recent  years  by  the  Supreme 
Council  is  the  following : 

Partial  list  of  charitable  contrtbuti07t3 

American  Unlver»Uy — -       $70,000 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary 10,000 

Baylor  University 70.000 

Doane  CoUage    26.000 

freedoms   Foundation   of   VaUey 

Forge 10.000 

Hiram  Scott  CoUege 10,000 

MacArttaur  Memorial  Foundation.  8,  600 

Omaha,  Nebraska  Home  for  Boys.  3.  000 

Puaan  Charity  Hoq?ltal. -  7,000 

Scbolanhlpe — Public    School    Ad- 

mlnlrtraUon 60,000 

School  of  the  Osarka 10,000 

Smiman   University    (The  Philip- 
pines)   2,600 

Stanford  University 40,000 

The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity—Total  of  Grant  1 1,028.000 

The   George   Washington   Unlver- 

alty— Total  of  Grant  2 1,000.000 

United  Givers  Fund 22.000 

Uta  Halee  Protestant  Home. 3,000 

University  of  the  Pacific — -         36,000 

University  of  Tampa --  6,000 

Vanderbllt  University — Law  School 

Scholarship  Fund 93,500 

West    Central     4-H    Educational 
Center    (Virginia) 22,500 

Total -— 3,501,100 

TKX   UBSAST   AND   MTTSlXrM 

The  Library  of  the  Supreme  Council 
was  first  formed  by  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  and 
included  his  own  private  library.  In  1888, 
he  reported  to  the  Supreme  Council,  as 
grand  commander,  that  the  library  then 
consisted  of  some  8.000  volumes  valued 
at  $40,000.  At  that  time,  the  now  world- 
famous  Library  of  Congress  occupied 
limited  space  In  the  Capitol  Building,  and 
its  collections  were  not  then  organized 
for  any  extended  public  use.  Except  for 
the  existence  of  reading  clubs  and  re- 
stricted collections  in  educational  in- 
stitutions, there  was  not  at  that  time  any 
free  public  library  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

In  this  1888  allocution  Albert  Pike  di- 
rected that  the  Library  of  the  Supreme 
Council  should  be  open  to  the  general 
public  as  a  free  library.  Thus,  it  became 
the  first  public  library  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Today,  the  library  contains  more  than 
175,000  volumes.  The  collection  on  Free- 
masonry in  all  its  branches  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  existence,  and  forms 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  library. 

The  library's  stack  gallery  Is  equipped 
with  fireproof  exhibition  cases.  In  these 
are  displayed  many  Jewels,  aprons,  art 
objects,  handicraft,  and  other  museum 
pieces  associated  with  Freemasonry. 

One  of  Its  unique  exhibits  Is  the  Mbl- 
sonlc  flag  carried  by  Col.  Edwin  E.  Aldrln 
during  his  walk  on  the  moon,  on  July  20, 
1M9. 

The  House  of  the  Temole  Is  open  to 
the  public  each  weekday  from  9  ajn.  to 
4  pjn.,  Monday  tlirough  Friday,  and 
from  9  ajn.  to  12  noon  on  Saturday.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  set  In  bronze  let- 
ters in  the  granite  floor,  are  the  words. 


"Erected  to  Ck>d  and  Dedicated  to  the 
Service  of  Humanity." 

raacxDKMTa  Foa  ixcisi^tion 

In  1964,  the  Congress  enacted  Private 
Law  8a-296  (78  Stat.  1173),  exempting 
from  District  of  Columbia  taxation  real 
property  of  the  United  Supreme  Council, 
Thirty-third  Degree.  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry. 
Southern  Jurisdiction — Prince  Hall  Af- 
filiation. 

It  should  be  explained  that  there  are 
two  Supreme  Councils  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  One  is  known  as  the  Prince 
Hall  Supreme  Coimcil.  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  referred  to 
above,  in  the  88th  Congress;  the  other 
is  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Council, 
which  would  receive  the  same  degree  of 
tax  exemption  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  Mil,  H.R.  7718.  In  fact,  the 
ranlsslon  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme 
Council  from  Private  Law  8S-296  was  an 
oversight,  which  H.R.  7718  Is  Intended  to 
correct. 

Over  a  period  of  years.  31  other  char- 
itable, religious,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  exempted  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  real  estate  tax  by 
special  acts  of  Congress ;  and  in  addition, 
10  other  such  organizations  were  ex- 
empted by  being  named  in  Public  Law 
77-846,  approved  December  24,  1942. 

KSTIMATX    or    COST 

The  property  which  would  be  exempted 
from  District  of  Columbia  taxation  by 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  Is  E>re£?ntly 
assessed  at  a  value  of  $1,074,945,  and  the 
current  annual  tax  on  the  property  Is 
$33,323.29.  Hence,  if  neither  the  assessed 
evaluation  nor  the  present  real  estate 
tax  rate  Is  changed  during  the  next  5 
fiscal  years,  the  total  cost  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  through  the  tax  loss  over 
this  period  will  amount  to  $166,616.45. 

HEAStNG 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  c<m- 
ducted  on  June  22,  1971,  by  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee,  at  which  time  several 
Members  of  the  Congress  expressed 
strong  support  for  its  enactment. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  committee  feels  that  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  appropriate  that  the 
property  owned  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Su- 
preme Council,  as  described  in  HJl.  7718, 
should  be  exempted  from  District  of 
Columbia  reed  estate  taxation.  We  can- 
not conceive  of  an  organization  more  de- 
serving of  such  recognition  by  reason  of 
its  dedicated,  unselfish,  and  unrestricted 
service  to  aU  mankind.  It  Is  our  strong 
opinion  that  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  which  in  effect  wUl  pro- 
vide this  fine  organization  with  an  addi- 
tional $33,000  each  year  to  expend  in  Its 
worthy  and  charitable  causes.  Is  very 
much  in  the  pmtdlc  interest. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  yielding  to 
me.  I  furthermore  appreciate  his  clear 


and  concise  statement  about  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  accordance  with  custom 
I  have  read  the  committee  report  In  de- 
tail and  certainly  am  wont  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  well  realize  the  charitable  pur- 
poses and  demonstrated  acts  as  listed  in 
the  report  and.  Indeed,  one  of  my  closest 
friends  is  one  of  the  Supreme  counselors 
of  perhaps  another  district  in  the  Mid- 
west, from  Missouri.  But  from  time  to 
time,  in  spite  of  the  requirement  for  this 
to  be  an  organization  of  national  scope 
and  U.S.  congressional  charter  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  have  had  legislation  before  us,  either 
on  District  Day  or  sometimes  even  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  which  involved 
tax  exemption  for  equally  charitable  pur- 
poses but  of  only  the  local  chapter  or 
order;  and  therefore  I  want  to  be  re- 
assured by  my  colleague  of  the  commit- 
tee that  this  does  represent  a  national 
effort.  Indeed,  if  it  was  chartered  by  the 
Congress,  we  still  have  some  responsi- 
bUity  to  the  Federal  City  before  we 
forego  tax  collection,  sitting  as  Council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  some 
$34,000  a  year  Income. 

Mr.  HXJNGATE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  that  I  appreciate  his  analysis  of 
the  legislation.  I  think  it  Is  accurate.  I 
share  his  concern  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  that  are  Indeed  ex- 
empted from  taxation  in  the  District.  As 
the  genUeman's  question  implies,  this  is 
an  organization  national  or  even  interna- 
tional in  s«H>e,  and  this  is  the  head- 
quarters for  37  States  plus  Asian  coun- 
tries, so  it  is  not  merely  a  local  organiza- 
tion. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  gentieman 
that  your  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  view  of  the  financial  plight 
that  the  District  constantly  seems  to  be 
in,  has  been  concerned  in.  we  have  con- 
sidered legislation  that  might  take  all 
of  these  organizations  over  a  period  of 
maybe  5  years  and  phase  them  out  of  tax 
exemption.  But  short  of  doing  that,  we 
were  unable  to  distinguish  the  worthy 
purposes  of  this 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Kir.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  to 
continue  his  explanation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wondered  if  the  gentieman  would  yield 
so  that  I  might  commend  him. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have 
the  fioor,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  completed  his  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Missouri.  We  considered  the  prob- 
lem of  the  31  or  41  organizations  that  en- 
joy similar  exemptions.  We  considered 
phasing  them  out  at  maybe  20  percent  a 
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year  so  they  would  not  get  a  sudden 
shock.  But  short  of  accomplishing  that 
purpose,  we  were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  worthy  motives  and  charities  carried 
on  by  this  organization  from  many  others 
that  might  seem  to  some  to  be  even  less 
worthy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman's  explanation.  Merely  to 
"nail  it  down"  as  I  understand  it,  this  is 
not  a  case  of  legislation  similar  to  that 
which  we  had  before  us  once  upon  a  time 
since  I  have  been  In  the  Congress,  to  ex- 
empt the  local  chapter  of  the  DAR  In- 
stead of  the  national  organization  of  the 
DAR,  whose  blessed  and  revered  sisters 
have  Constitution  Hall  and  use  it  and 
others  for  national  purposes. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  he  has  stated  the  problem 
correctiy.  The  only  thing  that  would  pre- 
vent this  from  being  totally  national  is 
the  fact  that  it  represents  37  States  and 
other  countries,  but  there  is  apparently 
some  other  arrangement  for  the  other  13 
States. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that,  but  its 
Jurisdiction  was  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  I  understand,  and  therefore  it  is 
of  national  Import. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  ETVTNS  Of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  the  subcom- 
mittee for  Its  action  on  this  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
its  ranking  member  (Mr.  Nelsen)  and 
others.  This  is  a  humanitarian,  charitable 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  as  we  all  do  in 
the  motto,  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law," 
I  want  to  strongly  recommend  favorable 
action  on  the  pending  bill  H.R.  7718. 

This  measure  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
which  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
passed.  It  is  an  identical  measure  with 
HJR.  7717  on  this  project  which  I  was 
pleased  to  introduce.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  exempt  from  taxation  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  prop>erty 
cwned  by  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry.  Specifi- 
cally, It  is  that  magnificent  structure  and 
the  land  upon  which  it  is  built  located  at 
1733  16th  Street  NW.,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  known  as  "The  House  of 
the  Temple."  This  imposing  building  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  was  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope,  one  of  America's 
great  architects,  constructed  with  hand- 
picked  materials  from  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  decorated, 
and  furnished  with  priceless  articles  of 
the  finest  craftsmanship.  This  edifice 
houses  a  great  public  library,  an  edu- 
cational museum,  as  well  as  the  head- 
quarters and  active  administrative  cen- 
ter of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Today,  the  library  contains  more  than 
175,000  volumes  and  many  cases  of  his- 
torical exhibits.  In  1888,  Oen.  Albert  Pike 
directed  that  the  Library  of  the  Supreme 
Council  should  be  open  to  the  general 
public  as  a  free  library  and.  thus.  It  be- 


came the  first  public  library  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  House  of  the  Tem- 
ple Is  open  to  everyone,  each  weekday 
from  9  ajn.  to  4  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  from  9  ajn.  to  12  noon  on 
Saturday.  In  front  of  the  entrance,  set 
in  bronze  letters  in  the  granite  fioor  are 
the  words,  "Erected  to  God  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Service  of  Humanity." 

As  we  all  believe  In  equal  rights,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
is  not  a  request  for  any  special  favor — 
not  the  asking  for  something  different  or 
extraordinary — not  the  solicitation  of  a 
privilege,  but  merely  the  enactment,  or 
one  might  properly  say,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  broad  provisions  contained  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Annotated 
(1967  edition  and  1971  Cumulative  Sup- 
plement) . 

Over  a  period  of  years,  approximately 
43  charitable,  religious,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations have  been  exempted  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  real  estate  tax  by 
special  acts  of  the  Congress.  These  in- 
clude the  following:  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  National  Geograph- 
ic Society,  Medical  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  National  Lutheran  Home, 
National  Academy  of  Science,  Brookings 
Institution,  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, American  Tree  Association,  Car- 
negie Institutions  of  Washington,  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  American  Associ- 
ation to  Promote  Teaching  of  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America,  American  Red  Cross,  Louise 
Home,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Luther 
Statue  Association,  St.  Mark's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Home,  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Frederick  Douglass  Memo- 
rial and  Historical  Association,  Edes. 
Home,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, National  Society  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812,  National  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
American  Legion,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  National  Wom- 
an's Party,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  National  Guard  Assocl- 
atirai,  Woodrow  Wilson  Home,  American 
Institute  of  Architects  Foundation.  In 
this  connection  I  have  prepared  a  table 
which  shows  the  names  of  these  organi- 
zations whose  property  has  been  ex- 
empted from  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  location  of  such  prop- 
erty, together  with  statutory  reference 
granting  such  tax  exemption.  This  ta- 
ble follows  my  remarks.  All  this  proposed 
legislation  would  do,  is  to  remove  an  in- 
vidious discrimination  now  present 
Eigainst  a  truly  great,  a  genuinely  benev- 
olent and  dedicated  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  fraternal  body. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  enacted  Private 
Law  88-296  (78  SUt.  1173).  exempting 
from  District  of  Columbia  taxation  real 
property  of  the  United  Supreme  Council. 
33d  degree.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  of  Freemasory,  southern  juris- 
diction— Prince  Hall  affiliation. 

It  should  be  explained  that  there  are 


two  supreme  councils  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  One  is  known  as  the  Prince 
Hall  Supreme  Council,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  referred  to 
above,  in  the  88th  Congress;  the  other 
is  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Council, 
which  would  receive  the  same  degree  of 
tax  exemption  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill.  HJl.  7717,  and  the  pending  bill, 
H.R.  7718.  In  fact,  the  omission  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Council  from  Pri- 
vate Law  88-296  was  an  oversight,  which 
this  measure  is  Intended  to  correct. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Code,  tiUe 
47,  concerns  "taxation  and  fiscal  affairs," 
and  its  chapter  8  deals  with  "exonption 
from  taxation."  Among  the  provisions  of 
section  47-80 la,  specifying  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation,  may  be  found  the 
following: 

(g)  Library  buildings  belonging  to  and 
operated  by  organizations  which  are  not  or- 
ganized or  operated  for  private  gain  and  are 
open  to  the  public  generally. 

(h)  Buildings  belonging  to  and  op>erated  by 
Institutions  which  are  not  organized  or  op- 
erated for  private  gain,  which  are  used  for 
purposes  of  public  charity  principally  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(q)  BuUdlngs  belonging  to  organizations 
which  are  charged  with  the  administration, 
coordination,  or  unification  of  activities, 
locally  or  otherwise,  of  institutions  or  orga- 
nizations entitled  to  exemptions  under  the 
provisions  of  Sections  47-80la,  47-801b,  and 
48-801C  to  47-601f.  and  used  as  administra- 
tive headquarters  thereof. 

(r)  (1)  Grounds  belonging  to  and  reason- 
able required  and  actually  used  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  activities  and  purposes 
of  any  institution  or  organization  entitled 
to  exemptions  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 47-801a,  47-801b  and  47-801C  to 
47-801f. 

Applying  the  criteria  for  exemption 
from  taxation  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  section  47-801a,  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bUl  now  before  this  House, 
we  must  conclude : 

As  to  subparagraph  (g>  that  library 
buildings  are  exempt.  The  House  of  the 
Temple  has  over  175,000  volumes.  The 
statute  also  requires  that  it  be  operated 
by  nonprofit  organizHtions.  TTie  su- 
preme council  is  not  only  such  a  non- 
profit body,  but  is  organized  for  chari- 
table, educational,  humanitarian,  and 
fraternal  purposes.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  also  requires  the  library  to 
be  open  to  the  public  generally.  The  li- 
brary in  the  House  of  the  Temple  is  open 
every  day  of  the  week,  except  on  Sunday, 
to  the  public  generally,  and  it  is  free  and 
has  been  free  for  the  past  83  years. 

In  regard  to  subparagraph  (h)  that 
the  building  be  used  for  purposes  of  pub- 
lic charity,  I  should  like  to  cite  a  partial 
list  of  charitable  contributions  made  the 
by  supreme  council  in  recent  years: 

American  University,  t70,000. 

Baptist  Theologican  Seminary,  1964,  |10,- 
000. 

Baylor  University,  »70.000. 

Doane  College,  135,000. 

Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  1983 
and  1905.  $10,000. 

Hiram  Scott  College.  110,000. 

MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation.  •8.500. 

Omaha,  Nebraska  Home  for  Boys,  13,000. 

Pusan  Charity  Hospital,  1963,  97,000. 
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Scholarships:  Public  School  Admlnlatn- 
tlon.  Two  t6,000  Sctaolanhlps  each  y«ar  for 
five  Tears  for  doctorates  In  Public  School 
AdmlnistraUon.  tSO.OOO. 

School  of  the  Ozarks.  •10.000. 

SUllman  University  (The  Philippines) , 
1961  and  1963.  •3.500. 

Stanford  University.  •40.000. 

The  Oeorge  Washington  University — 
1927  and  1947 — Establishment  of  School  of 
Government,  Business  and  International  Af- 
fairs. •  1.025.000. 

The  Oeorge  Washington  University— 
Since  195«.  260  Fellowship  Grants,  tottOlng. 
•  1.000.000. 

United  Givers  Fund.  1956  and  1957.  •33,- 
100. 

Uta  Halee  Protestant  Home.  1961-70.  •3.- 
000. 

University  of  the  Pacific.  1961-69.  ^35.000. 

University  of  Tampa.  1966.  •S.OOO. 

Vanderbllt  University— Law  School  Schol- 
arship Pund,  •93,500. 

West  Central  4-H  EducaUoiial  Center  (Vir- 
gins). 1967-70,  •23,500. 

I  should  also  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
over  $2  million  was  given  to  the  George 
Washington  University  and  a  substan- 
tial sum  of  money  to  the  American  Uni- 
versity, both  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  the  report  on  this  bill  indicates,  the 
Scottish  Rite  Foundation,  a  constituent 
part  of  the  supreme  council,  has  been 
ruled  as  being  a  charitable  organization 
and  qualified  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

In  1958,  the  California  Scottish  Rite 
Foundation  established  a  program  for 
childhood  aphasia  to  combat  difficultly 
of  children  in  learning  to  speak — child- 
hood  aphasia;    in   learning    to   read — 


dyslexia;  and  in  coordination  of  move- 
ments— dyspraxia . 

The  Scottish  Rite  Foundation  of 
Denver,  founded  in  1952,  assists  finan- 
cially in  developing  new  medical  and 
therapeutic  techniques  which  can  bring 
the  gift  of  speech  to  brain-injured — 
aphasic  children.  Formerly,  most  of 
these  unfortunate  afflicted  children 
were  doomed  to  a  life  of  silence,  and 
perhaps  classed  as  imbeciles. 

In  addition,  the  Scottish  Rite  main- 
tains hosptials  for  crippled  children  at 
Decatur,  Ga..  and  at  Dallas,  Tex.  I 
should  like  to  strongly  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  restriction  as  to  religious  or 
fraternal  affiliation  of  the  parents; 
patients  are  admitted  whether  Protes- 
tant. Catholic,  or  Jewish,  and  whether 
the  father  is  or  is  not  a  Mason.  This  is 
so  stated  on  pages  20  and  21  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "General  Information 
Concerning  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite." 

In  the  field  of  education.  I  should 
point  out  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Council  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  organizations  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  fostering  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  blessings  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment and  explaining  the  ideals  of  the 
principles  upwn  which  our  system  of 
government  was  founded.  It  stresses  the 
essential  need  for  the  development  of 
man's  spiritual  capacity  and  under- 
standing under  God.  The  Scottish  Rite 
is  universal  in  its  philosophy  and  non- 
sectarian    in   membership. 

During  an  11 -year  period  up  to  1970, 


seven  booklets  were  published  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  many  of  the  problems  which 
had  arisen  to  affect  it.  Over  7  million 
copies  of  the  articles  In  the  booklets  were 
distributed  to  public  schools  and  to  in- 
terested persons  in  all  walks  of  life. 

In  1970.  a  new  series  of  pamphlets 
were  published  by  the  Supreme  Coimcil 
under  the  general  title  "Dynamic  Free- 
doms." The  four  issues  are  entitled  as 
follows:  "Our  Freedom  Documents." 
"Communism— Enemy  of  All  Freedoms," 
"Separation  of  Church  and  Staite,"  and 
"Free  Enterprise — An  American  Inven- 
tion." All  of  these  publications  manifest 
that  the  Supreme  Council  favors  the  in- 
culcation of  p>atriotism,  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  undying  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary  and  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  pending  bill,  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  the  committee  rejwrt 
( H.  Rept.  92-32 1 ) ,  as  follows : 

Your  conunittee  feels  that  it  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  the  property 
owned  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Council, 
as  described  In  H.R.  7718.  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  Dl3trlct  of  Columbia  real  estate  tax- 
ation. We  cannot  conceive  of  an  organlza- 
tfon  more  deserving  of  such  recognition  by 
reason  of  its  dedicated,  unselfish,  and  unre- 
stricted service  to  all  mankind.  It  is  our 
strong  opinion  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  which  in  effect  will  pro- 
vide this  fine  organization  with  an  additional 
•33.000  each  year  to  expend  in  its  worthy 
and  charitable  causes,  is  very  much  in  the 
public  Interest. 


LIST  OF  ORGANIZATIONS  WHOSE  PROPERTIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ARE  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE 


Code  section 

Name  of  ortaniiation 

Square 
number 

Lot  number  or 
remarks 

Code  section 

Name  ot  organization 

Square 

number 

Lot  number  or 
remarks 

47-«OU-(K). 

(1)  National  Geographic  SoaetY 

(2)  American  Pharmaceutical  Association... 

Buildings. 

801  known  as  2715 
Q  Street  NW. 

7  iaf  9 

Cedar  Hill.  Anacoslia. 

Home  tor  aged  and 
indigent  widows. 
8,  9, and  10 

12.13,14   15,  and  16 
23,  24.  25,  26,  27,  and 
28. 

47  825 
47  826 

47  827 

47  828 
47  829 

47  830 

47  831 
47  832 
47  833 
47  834 
47  835 
47  836 
47  837 

Private  Law  88- 
296,  78  Slat. 
1173(1964). 

do 

National  Society  United  States  Daughters  ol 
1812 

National  Society  ol  the  Sons  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution 

The  American  Legion.                    .... 

173 
210 

185 

67 

160 
757 
7^5 
31 
625 
2,717 
170 

5.405 
5,405 

5,405 

5.405 
5.405 
5.405 

4. 5, 6, 7, and  11. 
811 

See  als).  Public 

Law  77  846. 

(3)  The  Medical  Society  o'  the  District  of 

Columbia. 

(4)  National  Lutheran  Home  .       .._■_..,. 

(5)  National  Academy  ol  Science. .   „_, 

(6)  Brookings  Institution 

56SUt.  1089 
(1942) 

^, 

32  and  33 

(7)  American  Forestry  Association 

42.  43  49.  and  pi rt 

of  lo!  5 
805 

38,  20,  19,  and  841. 
863,  864,  and  865 
843 
60 

36  and  37. 
36    Octagon  House. 

47  801S-I. 
47-801J  2 

47  801b-L 

(8)  American  Tree  Association 

(9)  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

(10)  American  Chemical  Society 

(U)  Ame'ican     Association     to     Promote 

Teaching  ol  Speech  to  the  Deal 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 
National  Society  ol  the  Colonial  Dames  ol 

America 
American  Red  Cross.    . 

153 
1.285 

l$9 

788 

American  Veterans  ol  World  War  II 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

National  Woman's  Party 
American  Association  ol  University  Women 
National  Gi4rd  Association 
Woodrow  Wilton  Home 
American   Institute  of  Architect*  Founda- 
tion. 
lEiemption  from  tatation  by  private  law.| 

United  Supreme  Council.  33d  degree.  An- 
cient and  Accepted  ScottuJi  Rite  of  Free- 
masonry   Southern   Jurisdiction     Prince 
Hall  Affiliation. 

47-805 
47-810 
47-812 
47-813 
47-814 

Louise  Home                 

Corcoran  Gallery  ol  Art ". 

Luther  Statue  Associat-on 

St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Home 

11.  12.  15,  16,  and 

21,  Roland  Park. 

2.3,4,5.6,7,8.9 

and  10. 17.  and 

22.  Roland  Park  2. 
1  and  19.  Roland 

Park, 
18,  Roland  Park, 
20.  Roland  Park. 
828  and  848.  Roland 

Park, 
(Note   All  lots  above 

mentioned  except 

portions  prior 

condemned.) 

47-815 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

47-817 
47-818 

47  819 

47  821 

47  822     

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  and  Historical 

Association. 
Edes  Home     . . 

Daughter}  ol  the  Amencan  Revolution 
do 

173 
173 
173 
173 

47-823   

47^4   

do 

do „..„ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 


As  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  <Mr.  Hungate)  all  of  the  alter- 
native possibilities  were  considered. 
However,  at  this  point,  in  all  fairness  it 
seemed  only  right  that  this  bill  be  passed, 
and  I  recommend  that  it  be  passed  at 
this  session  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  whom  I 
saw  on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Dr.  Hall)  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  report  I  find  listed 
grants  made  by  the  Supreme  Council  to 
the  <3eorge  Washington  University  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2,025,000.  The  Supreme 
Coimcil  has  helped  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia substantially  by  the  very  liberal 
grants  made  to  institutions  domiciled  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  both  through 
education  and  charity. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comment. 

As  I  say,  I  have  studied  the  bill  in  de- 
tail. I  do  know  of  the  organization's 
charitable  work,  and  also  their  work 
■with  crippled  children. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
In  the  favorable  remarks  which  have 
been  made  on  the  floor  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  it  and  I 
thank  the  Committee  for  the  favorable 
action  which  it  has  taken. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel 
that  every  one  of  these  organizations  we 
have  exempted  should  be  exempted  be- 
cause the  States  have  exempted  these 
charity  organizations  which  make  no 
profit  and  rent  no  si>ace,  certainly  the 
majority  of  these  organizations  do  more 
good  than  any  taxes  they  would  pay.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  organizations  like 
this  donate  $3  million  to  organizations 
such  as  Oeorge  Washington  University 
and  other  universities,  as  well  as  other 
institutions  in  the  District. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pletely reassured. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  the  state- 
ments on  this  legislation.  I  do  hope  they 
go  forward  with  eventually  recouping 
for  tax  purposes  all  of  this  valuable  real 
estate  in  Metropolitan  Washington  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  they  can  find 
an  equitable  basis  for  doing  it.  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  who  support 
passage  of  legislation  granting  exemp- 
tion from  real  estate  taxes  for  property 
owned  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme 
Council  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  legis- 
lation in  connection  with  the  holdings 
of  charitable  and  religious  organizations. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  high  honor 
of  association  with  this  organization  can 
testify  from  firsthand  experience  that 
its  function  is  wholly  and  entirely  dom- 
inated by  its  dedication  to  the  advance- 
ment of  charitable  programs. 

Most  Americans  are  famllar  with  the 
strong  emphasis  placed  on  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  crippled  chil- 
dren's hospitals  and  the  work  in  foster- 
ing new  medical  and  therapeutic  tech- 
niques to  bring  the  gift  of  speech  to  chil- 
dren who  have  suffered  brain  injuries.  In 


addition  there  are  many  contributions 
to  charity  hospitals,  orphanages  and  edu- 
cational institutions  which  concentrate 
and  focus  on  improvement  of  conditions 
for  handicapped  young  people.  It  has 
been  true  of  the  Scottish  Rite  <^iaritable 
program  for  many  years  that  all  over- 
head expenses  of  the  program  are  paid 
by  sources  other  thpn  donations.  As  a 
result,  all  gifts  and  donations  are  chan- 
neled directly  and  in  sum  total  to  the 
beneficiaries. 

The  work  performed  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Scottish  Rite  Supreme  Coun- 
cil represents  one  of  the  major  private 
efforts  toward  bettering  conditions  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons. 
It  is  eminently  fair  that  this  work  should 
proceed  in  a  manner  which  permits  all  of 
the  available  funds  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  those  agencies  which  can  take 
direct  action  in  this  Important  field.  For 
this  reason  I  support  the  legislation  and 
uige  its  passage  since  the  relatively  small 
loss  of  real  estate  taxes  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  will  be  more  than 
meule  up  in  the  total  of  contributions  to 
universities  and  private  charitable  agen- 
cies both  located  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  SFBKI.TUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  au- 
thor of  one  of  the  four  identical  bills 
introduced  in  the  present  Congress,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJi.  7718. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Passman),  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  matter  and  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remsirks  and  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
HLkbov)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  EviNs),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Brotzkah). 

Rather  than  simply  repeat  the  excel- 
lent statements  made  by  my  colleagues 
or  the  facts  presented  in  the  committee 
report,  I  would  only  state  that  as  a  grad- 
uate of  Oeorge  Washington  University, 
the  largest  recipient  of  education  con- 
tributions from  the  Supreme  Council,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  effect  the  grants 
to  that  university  have  had  on  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  7718  to  exempt  certain  real 
property  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  from  taxation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, and  other  members  have  well 
stated  the  reasons  for  this  meritorious 
proposal.  The  property  in  question  is 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Temple  and 
Is  owned  by  the  supreme  council  of  the 
Scottish  Rite.  It  houses  the  headquarters 
and  administrative  center  for  the  entire 
Scottish  Rite  organization,  as  well  as  a 
fine  pubUc  library  and  an  educational 
museum.  All  the  revenues  accruing  to  the 
supreme  council  are  spent  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  organization  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  betterment  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  through  its  charitable 


activities  and  through  the  distribution  of 
patriotic  literature  and  films.  The  pro- 
grams of  the  organization  tu-e  nationwide 
in  scope  and  they  include  hospitals  for 
crippled  children  in  Oeorgla  and  in 
Texas.  There  are  many  organizations 
which  have  been  exempted  from  District 
taxes  on  real  property,  none  of  them 
more  deserving  than  the  supreme  coun- 
cil. I  trust  that  this  measure  can  enjoy 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  today, 
and  that  it  will  also  receive  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAX-SHELTERED  ANNUITIES  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TEACH- 
ERS 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
9395)  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase  of 
annuity  contracts,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no-objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  9395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled,  Th»t  (a) 
notwithstanding  tbe  prt>vUionfi  of  section 
1  of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1956  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1501). 
and  of  any  other  law.  or  regulation  affecting 
the  salary  of  teachers  or  school  officers  em- 
ployed In  tbe  servloe  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a 
teacher  or  school  officer  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  that  teacher  or  school  officer  by  an  amount 
requested  by  that  teacher  or  school  officer, 
and  to  contribute  that  amount  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annuity  contract  described  In 
section  4<}3(b)  of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  taxabUlty  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  annuity  plans)  for  thst  teacher  or 
school  official. 

(b)  The  reduction  In  salary  effected  under 
an  agreement  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  In  computing  the  salary 
for  any  tecu^her  or  school  officer  for  any  other 
purpose  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  tbe 
determination  of  benefits  or  contributions 
under  chapters  81  (relating  to  workmen's 
compensation)  and  87  (relating  to  life  In- 
surance) of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Skc.  a.  The  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deenu  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

See.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "teacher  or  school  officer  includes  all 
teachers,  school  officers,  and  otber  employees 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
CkJltimbla  who  receive  compensation  accord- 
ing to  the  salary  schedules  under  section  1 
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of  ttie  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  Teacher*'  8al»ry 
Act  of  1056,  knd  to  whom  the  proTlaiona  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public  ■chool  teeebers  In  the  District  of 
ColumbU".  approved  August  7.  1»4«  (D.C. 
Code.  aec.  31-731  et  »eq.)  are  appUcable. 

Ssc.  4.  This  Act  ihall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  pay  period  of  any  teacher  or  school 
offloer  beginning  on  or  after  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eightieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactznent  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  laat  word. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  9395  Is  to  author- 
ize the  reduction  of  salaries  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  employed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  an  amount  which  would  be 
paid  into  a  tax-sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4.  relating  to  the  taxability  of 
beneficiaries  of  annuity  plans. 

aXASOM  FOB  l.MTST.ATIOK 

Under  the  above-cited  section  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  employees 
'  of  educational  institutions  are  allowed  to 
purchase  annuities  to  supplement  their 
retirement  Incomes,  through  a  reduction 
in  salary  not  in  excess  of  one-sixth 
thereof;  and  the  amoimts  of  these  reduc- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  annuities  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax,  al- 
though of  course  Federal  income  tax  is 
payable  on  the  sMstual  benefits  received 
from  these  annuities  subsequent  to  re- 
tirement. And  at  the  same  time,  the  em- 
ployee's salary  prior  to  such  reduction  is 
considered  to  be  his  salary  for  all  other 
purposes,  such  as  retirement,  life  insur- 
ance, and  disability  compensation. 

Participation  in  a  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity program  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  be  purely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  educational  personnel,  and 
those  not  wishing  to  participate  would  be 
under  no  obligation  to  do  so. 

Your  committee  is  informed  that  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  available  figures, 
more  than  200  school  districts  in  at  least 
43  States  provide  tax-sheltered  annuity 
plans  for  their  educational  employees, 
including  the  neighboring  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  These  States  are 
the  following:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  norida,  Oeorgla,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina. Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

The  effect  of  the  enactment  of  HJR. 
9395  would  be  to  give  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  authority  to  enter  into  salary 
reduction  agreements  with  eligible  em- 
ployees who  desire  to  participate  in  such 
a  program,  which  would  assist  the  Dis- 
trict in  its  recruitment  of  educational 
pers(Huiel  who  might  be  interested  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  benefits  offered  by 
this  type  of  program. 


The  bill  will  become  effective  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

KXASINGa 

A  public  hearing  on  this  measure  was 
conducted  on  May  24,  1971.  Support  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  was  offered  by 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  government,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Washington  Teachers  Union. 


Tlie  enactment  of  ihis  proposed  legis- 
lation will  not  result  in  any  additional 
cost  to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
this  proposed  legislation,  which  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  tax -sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram, is  Justified  because  it  vrill  simply 
ext«3d  to  these  employees  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  an  economic  benefit  which  is  al- 
ready provided  such  employees  in  most 
other  school  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frwn  Virgrinia  (Mr.  Broy- 
Hn.L),  the  author  of  the  bill,  so  that  he 
may  explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  solicit  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  HJR.  9395.  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  the  author. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, upon  the  request  of  a  teacher  or 
other  professional  employee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education,  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  such  an  employee  by 
an  amount  which  will  be  paid  toward 
that  employee's  credit  in  a  tax-sheltered 
annuity  program. 

Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  the  regulations  applicable 
thereto,  provide  that  employees  of  edu- 
cational institutions  may  purchase  an- 
nuities to  supplement  their  retirement 
pensions,  by  a  reduction  in  their  salaries 
not  in  excess  of  one-sixth  thereof  and 
the  amounts  so  deducted  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  in- 
come tax.  Of  course,  however.  Federal  in- 
com-?  taxes  will  be  payable  on  the  actual 
benefits  received  by  the  employees  from 
these  annuities  after  their  retirement. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  salary 
of  such  an  employee  before  this  reduc- 
tion shall  be  considered  to  be  his  salary 
for  all  other  purposes,  such  as  retirement, 
life  insurance,  and  disability  compensa- 
tion. 

I  am  informed  that  at  present,  some 
43  States  have  authorized  these  salary 
reductions  for  tax-sheltered  annuity 
programs  for  educational  employees,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. 

Legislation  is  required  to  authorize 
this  program  through  salary  reductions 
for  personnel  of  the  District  of  C(dumbia 
public  school  system.  Such  legislation 
was  requested  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1968,  and  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose  was  in- 


troduced at  that  time,  but  too  late  in  the 
session  to  receive  action.  This  legislation 
is  sivported  also  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Education  end  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers  Unicm. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve 
no  financial  participation  whatever  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 
Thus,  the  only  expense  to  the  city  will  be 
the  small  cost  of  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TO  ENTER  INTERSTATE 
AGREEMENT  ON  QUALIFICATION 
OP   EDUCATIONAL   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Ui.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (HJl. 
8407)  to  authorize  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  enter  into  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  8407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  and  execute  on  be- 
half of  the  District  of  Columbia  an  agree- 
ment with  any  State  or  States  legally  join- 
ing therein  In  the  form  substantially  as  fol- 
lows: 
"THK       INTERSTATE      AGREEMENT       ON 

QUAUFICATION       OP        EDUCA-nONAL 

PERSONNEL 

"ARTICI^E  I — Purpoee.  Findings,  and  Policy 
"1.  The  States  party  to  this  Agreement,  de- 
siring by  common  action  to  improve  their 
respective  school  systems  by  utilizing  the 
teacher  or  other  professional  educational  per- 
son wherever  educated,  declare  that  it  Is  the 
policy  of  each  of  them,  on  the  basis  of  coop- 
eration with  one  another,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  preparation  and  experience  of  such 
persons  wherever  gained,  thereby  serving  the 
best  Interests  of  society,  of  education,  and  of 
the  teaching  profession.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of 
this  Agreement  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  such  programs  of  co- 
operation as  will  facilitate  the  movement  of 
teachers  and  other  professional  educational 
personnel  among  the  States  party  to  It,  and 
to  authorize  specific  Interstate  educational 
personnel  contracts  to  achieve  that  end. 

"2.  The  party  States  find  that  Included  In 
the  large  movement  of  population  among  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  are  many  qualified 
educational  personnel  who  move  for  family 
and  other  personal  reasons  but  who  are  hin- 
dered In  using  their  professional  skill  and  ex- 
perience In  their  new  locations.  Variations 
from  State  to  State  In  requirements  for  quali- 
fying educational  personnel  discourage  such 
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personnel  from  taking  the  steps  necessary 
to  qualify  in  other  States.  As  a  consequence, 
a  significant  number  of  professionally  pre- 
pared and  experienced  educators  Is  lost  to  our 
school  systems.  Facilitating  the  employment 
of  qualified  educational  personnel,  without 
reference  to  their  States  of  origin,  can  in- 
crease the  available  educational  resources. 
Participation  in  this  Agreement  can  increase 
the  availability  of  educational  manpower. 

"ARTICLE  n — Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  Agreement  and  contracts 
made  pursuant  to  it.  unless  the  context 
clearly  requires  otherwise: 

"1.  Educational  personnel'  means  persons 
who  must  meet  requirements  pursuant  to 
State  law  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
educational  programs. 

"2.  'Designated  State  official'  means  the 
education  official  of  a  State  selected  by  that 
State  to  negotiate  and  enter  into,  on  behalf 
of  his  State,  contracts  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment. 

"3.  'Accept',  or  any  variant  thereof,  means 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  one  or  more 
determinations  of  another  State  relating  to 
the  qualifications  of  educational  personnel 
In  lieu  of  making  or  requiring  a  like  deter- 
mination that  would  otherwise  be  required 
by  or  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  a  receiving 
State. 

"4.  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes;  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

"6.  'Originating  SUte'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivision  thereof,  if  any)  whose  deter- 
mination that  certain  educational  personnel 
are  qualified  to  be  employed  for  specific  duties 
In  schools  is  acceptable  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to 
Article  m. 

"6.  'Receiving  State'  means  a  State  (and 
the  subdivisions  thereof)  which  accept  edu- 
cational personnel  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  Article 

in. 

"ARTICLE  in — Interstate  Educational 
Personnel  Contracts 

"1.  The  designated  State  official  of  a  party 
State  may  make  one  or  more  contracts  on 
behalf  of  his  State  with  one  or  more  other 
party  States  providing  for  the  acceptance  of 
educational  personnel.  Any  such  contract 
for  the  period  of  its  duration  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  and  binding  on  the  States  whose 
designated  State  officials  enter  Into  It,  and 
the  subdivisions  of  those  States,  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Incorporated  In 
this  Agreement.  A  designated  SUte  official 
may  enter  Into  a  contract  pursuant  to  this 
Article  only  with  States  In  which  he  finds 
that  there  are  programs  of  education,  certifi- 
cation standards  or  other  acceptable  qual- 
ifications that  assure  preparation  or  qualifi- 
cation of  educational  personnel  on  basis 
sufficiently  comparable,  even  though  not 
identical  to  that  prevailing  in  his  own  State. 

"2.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  for: 

"(a)   Its  duration. 

"(b)  The  criteria  to  be  i^yplled  by  an  orig- 
inating State  In  qualifying  educational  per- 
sonnel for  acceptance  by  a  receiving  State. 

"(c)  Such  wmlvers,  substitutions,  and  con- 
ditional acceptances  as  shall  aid  the  practical 
effectuation  of  the  contract  without  sacrifice 
of  basic  educational  standards. 

"(d)   Any  other  necessary  matters. 

"3.  No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shaU  be  for  a  term  longer  than 
five  years  by  any  such  contract  may  be  re- 
newed for  like  or  leaser  periods. 

"4.  Any  contract  dealing  with  acceptance 
of  educational  personnel  on  the  basis  of  their 
having  completed  an  educational  progrun 
shall  specify  the  earliest  date  or  date*  on 


which  originating  State  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram or  programs  Involved  can  have  occurred. 
No  contract  made  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
shall  require  acceptance  by  a  receiving  State 
of  any  persons  qualified  because  of  successful 
completion  of  a  program  prior  to  January 
1,1954. 

"6.  The  certification  or  other  acceptance 
of  a  person  who  has  been  accepted  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  contract  shaU  not  be  re- 
voked or  otherwise  Impaired  because  the  con- 
tract has  expired  or  been  terminated.  How- 
ever, any  certificate  or  other  quallfjrlng  docu- 
ment may  be  revoked  or  suspended  on  any 
ground  which  would  be  sufficient  for  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  a  certificate  or  other 
qualifying  document  InltlaUy  granted  or  ap- 
proved In  the  receiving  State. 

"6.  A  contract  committee  composed  of  the 
designated  State  officials  of  the  contracting 
States  or  their  representatives  shall  keep  the 
contract  under  continuous  review,  study 
means  of  Improving  its  administration .  and 
report  no  lees  frequently  than  once  a  year  to 
the  heads  of  the  appropriate  education  agen- 
cies of  the  contracting  States. 

"KRTLCL&  IV— Approved  and  Accepted 
Programs 

"1.  Nothing  In  this  Agreement  sbaU  be 
construed  to  repeal  or  otherwise  modify  any 
law  or  regiaation  of  a  party  State  relating  to 
the  approval  of  programs  of  educational  prep- 
aration having  effect  solely  on  the  qtiallfica- 
tion  of  educational  personnel  within  that 
State. 

"3.  To  the  extent  that  contracts  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement  deal  with  the  edu- 
cational requirements  for  the  prc^>er  qualifi- 
cation of  educational  personnel,  acceptance 
of  a  program  of  educational  preparation  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  such  procedures  and 
requirements  as  may  be  provided  In  the  ap- 
plicable contract. 

"ARTTCLE  V— InteraUte  Cooperation 

"The  party  States  agree  that : 

"1.  They  will,  so  far  as  practlcaWe,  prefer 
the  making  of  multi-lateral  contracts,  pur- 
suant to  Article  m  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  They  will  facUltate  and  strengthen 
cooperation  in  interstate  certification  and 
other  elementa  of  educational  personnel 
qualification  and  for  this  purpose  shall  co- 
operate with  agencies,  organizations,  and  as- 
sociations Interested  In  certification  and 
other  elements  of  educational  personnel 
qualification. 

"ARITCLE  VI— Agreement  Evaluation 
"The  designated  State  officials  of  any  par- 
ty States  may  meet  from  time  to  time  as  a 
group  to  evaluate  progress  under  the  Agree- 
ment, and  to  formulate  recommendations 
for   changes. 

"ARTICLE  VII — Other  Arrangements 
"Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  inhibit  other  arrange- 
mente  or  practices  of  any  party  State  or 
States  to  facUltate  the  Interchange  of  edu- 
cational   personnel. 

"ARTICLE  Vin — Effect  and  Withdrawal 

"1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
when  enacted  Into  law  by  two  States.  There- 
after it  shall  become  effective  as  to  any  Stata 
upon  Its  enactment  of  this  Agreement. 

"2.  Any  party  Stata  may  withdraw  from 
this  Agreement  by  enacting  a  statute  re- 
pealing the  same,  but  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  take  effect  until  one  year  after  the 
Governor  of  the  withdrawing  Stata  has 
given  notice  In  writing  of  the  withdrawal 
to  the  Governors  of  all  other  party  States. 

"3.  No  withdrawal  shall  relieve  the  with- 
drawing Stata  of  any  obligation  Imposed 
uoon  it  by  a  contract  to  which  It  U  a  party. 
The  duration  of  contracto  and  the  methods 


and  conditions  of  withdrawal  therefrom  shall 
be  those  specified  In  their  tarms. 

"ARTICLE  IX — Construction  and 
SeverabUity 

"This  Agreement  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  there- 
of. The  prorlslons  of  this  Agreement  shall 
be  severable  and  If  any  phrase,  clause,  sen- 
tence, or  provision  of  this  Agreement  is  de- 
clared to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  Government, 
agency,  person,  or  circumstance  is  held  In- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  appUcabUlty  thereof  to 
any  Government,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  If 
this  Agreement  shall  be  held  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  State  participating 
therein,  the  Agreement  shall  remain  In  full 
force  and  effect  as  to  the  State  affected 
as  to  all  severable  matters." 

See.  2.  The  "designated  State  official"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  be  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Superintendent  shall  enter  into 
contracts  pursuant  to  Article  m  of  the 
Agreement  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
specific  text  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  True  copies  of  aU  contracta  made 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  Agreement  shall  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  the  of- 
fice of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  publish  aU  such  contracts  In  conveni- 
ent   form. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel, the  term  "Governor"  when  used 
with  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of    Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
H.R.  8407  is  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educa- 
tional Personnel.  This  will  allow  the  Dis- 
trict to  enter  into  contracts  with  other 
member  states,  which  vrtll  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  diq;>licati<Hi  of  administration 
effort  in  checking  teacher  qualification 
records  which  have  already  been  eval- 
uated by  competent  authorities  in  other 
States,  in  connection  with  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel  who  are  li- 
censed in  these  other  States  and  who 
apply  for  employment  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system,  or  vice 
versa.  This  will  result  in  faster  process- 
ing of  such  teacho-  applications  and 
more  rapid  identification  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants, thus  increasing  the  available 
suiHily  of  qualified  educational  personnel. 
As  many  of  the  District's  educational 
personnel  come  from  other  Jurisdictions, 
this  bill  will  facUlUte  the  certlficaUon 
process  and  thereby  Improve  the  city's 
recruitment  procedures. 

NXB>  »Oa  LMUSLATION 

Certification  and  licensing  of  teachers 
already  licensed  or  certified  in  other 
Jurisdictions  has  always  been  a  time- 
consuming,  complicated,  and  cumber- 
some process  both  for  the  teacher  and 
the  certification  officer.  The  reevaluatlon 
of    teacher    records    which    have    been 
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evaluated  already  by  competent  authori- 
ties in  other  Jurisdictions  with  similar 
standards  Is  wasteful  of  the  administra- 
tor's and  teachers  time,  energies,  and 
skills. 

Each  State  has  Its  own  system  of  laws 
and  administrative  practices  governing 
the  training,  licensing,  and  certification 
of  school  personnel.  As  a  result.  sOl  too 
often  an  experienced,  fully  certified 
teacher  on  moving  to  another  State  will 
find  that  he  or  she  fails  to  meet  some 
technical  certification  specification  in  the 
new  State.  For  example,  the  course  taken 
In  State  A's  teaehen'  ooUege  entitled 
"Teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools" 
oiay  not  meet  State  B's  requirement  of  a 
course  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elemoitary  Schools."  or  the  oourae  may 
be  only  a  3-hour  instead  of  a  4-hour 
course. 

When  States  have  similar  standards 
for  certification  or  licensing,  these  types 
of  minor  technicalities  place  unrealistic 
restraints  on  the  mobility  of  teachers  and 
on  the  ability  of  a  Jurisdiction  to  hire  ex- 
perienced teachers  with  licenses  In  other 
Jurisdictions.  This  leads  to  a  loss  In  the 
total  available  educational  work  force,  as 
fully  certifled  teachers  moving  to  a  new 
State  are  discouraged  by  the  new  certifi- 
cation requirements.  This  is  true  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  women  who  move  be- 
cause of  the  husband's  change  in  employ- 
ment location. 

In  concentrating  on  minor  technical- 
ities, a  school  system's  officials  frequently 
must  overlook  the  larger  picture.  The  fact 
that  the  teacher  applicant  may  have  10 
years  of  successful  experience  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  her  field  from  a  fully  ac- 
credited teachers'  college  all  too  often 
cannot  be  considered.  This  is  utterly  tm- 
reallstic,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  California  or  New  York  re- 
quires substantially  the  same  skills  as 
teaching  mathematics  In  Pennsylvania  or 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and  a  properly 
trained  school  librarian  in  Nebraska  is 
able  to  function  Just  as  ably  In  Idaho  or 
Wisconsin.  In  short,  the  fact  is  that  with 
only  very  limited  exceptions,  a  person 
who  is  adequately  prepared  as  a  teacher 
or  other  school  professional  In  one  State 
should  be  capable  of  meeting  the  mini- 
mum skills  and  training  required  In  an- 
other State. 

Despite  general  agreement  among  pro- 
fessional educators  that  certiflcatian  re- 
quirements for  out-of-state  educational 
personnd  have  always  been  unneces- 
sarily cumbersome  and  unrealistic,  how- 
ever, until  recent  years  attempts  to 
ameliorate  this  situation  met  with  littie 
success. 

iMiHwrAiK  laMimwT  on  aTTAuncATioif 

or  BTSCATIONAL  PIUOinrXL 

In  1M6,  a  nationwide  Interstate  cer- 
tification project  was  begun,  and  a  na- 
tional plan  was  developed  which  would 
allow  States,  pursuant  to  enabling  legis- 
lation, to  enter  into  mutual  agreonents 
with  other  States  regarding  the  accept- 
ance of  license  or  certification  of  educa- 
tional personnel. 

After  intensive  study  and  ooosultatlon 


among  officials  from  State  departments 
of  education  and  other  policymaking 
State  officials.  Including  substantial  rep- 
resentation from  various  State  legisla- 
tures, the  Interstate  agreement  was  de- 
veloped in  its  present  form.  This  devel- 
opmental process  took  2  years  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  first  States  enacted  this 
Interstate  agreement  in  1968.  Today,  28 
States  are  parties  to  this  agreement,  and 
many  others  have  It  under  active  con- 
sideration. Even  though  the  benefits  of 
this  interstate  agreement  are  nation- 
wide as  well  as  regional,  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  all  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's neighboring  Jurlsdlctlm  have  en- 
acted the  measure. 

The  28  States  which  have  adopted  the 
interstate  agreement  are  the  following: 
Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  mdlana, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. 

PBOvmoira  OF  thz  bill 

This  Mil  is  patterned  directly  from  the 
Interstate  Agreement.  It  is  legally  simi- 
lar to  many  other  enabling  statutes  al- 
lowing Interstate  agreements  In  other 
fields  of  State  government  responslblll^. 
However,  the  provisions  of  H  Jl.  8407  are 
less  elaborate  than  those  of  many  other 
interstate  compacts.  It  sets  up  no  new 
administrative  body  and  requires  no  ad- 
ditional appr(H)rlatlon  of  f  tmds  to  become 
effective.  Its  sole  function  is  to  provide 
the  necessary  legal  authority  for  District 
of  Columbia  officials  to  contract  with 
other  State  public  education  agencies  re- 
garding the  mutual  acceptance  of  out-of- 
State  certification  and  licensing  de- 
cisions regarding  educational  persoimel. 

The  Interstate  Agreement  Includes 
safeguards  to  insiire  that  It  will  not  pro- 
duce Interstate  acceptance  of  substand- 
ard educational  personnel.  Section  1  o< 
article  3  o(f  the  agreement  states  that^- 

A  de8lgii»t«d  State  offld&l  may  enter  into  m 
contnct  pursaant  to  thla  article  only  with 
States  In  which  he  finds  that  there  arp  pro- 
grams of  eduoatlon,  o«tlflcatlon  etantUrda, 
or  other  acceptable  qiial motions  that  as- 
sure preparation  or  quaUflcatlon  of  education 
pencuinel  on  a  basis  suffldently  comparable, 
eren  though  not  Identical,  to  that  preralUng 
In  his  own  State. 

The  contracts  entered  into  under  the 
agre«nent  have  the  weight  of  law,  and 
prescribe  the  methods  under  which  the 
teacher  qualification  of  a  signatory  State 
can  be  accepted  by  other  party  States 
without  the  necessity  for  reexamination 
at  such  qualifications.  The  agreement 
specifies  the  minimum  contents  of  such 
contracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the 
contracting  States  that  standards~em- 
ployed  for  pcusing  on  such  qualifications 
will  remain  at  a  high  professional  level. 

HKUXNOS 

A  public  hearing  on  HJl.  8407  was  con- 
ducted on  May  24.  1971.  at  which  time 
testlmcny  in  favor  of  the  legislation  was 


submitted  by  spokesmen  for  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  government,  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  system  and  the 
Washington  Teachers'  UnlcHi.  No  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  was  expressed. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  expressed  his  support  for  the 
bill  at  that  hearing. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  '\^rglnla. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  bill  HH.  8407.  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  and  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  material  assistance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  in  the  mat- 
ter of  certifying  and  licensing  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel  who  are 
licensed  in  other  school  Jurisdictions  and 
who  wish  to  be  employed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system. 

At  present,  in  evaluating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  an  applicant  from  another 
school  system  for  certification  and  licen- 
sing In  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
scho(ds,  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
administration  must  pursue  a  lengthy 
and  tedious  process  wherdn  the  appli- 
cant's entire  background  must  be  meas- 
ured against  the  District's  requirements 
for  certification,  in  detail.  This  process 
includes  an  examlnatim  of  detailed  de- 
scrlptlcns  of  academic  course  require- 
ments which  are  part  of  teacher-tratnlng 
programs,  as  well  as  a  miscellaneous  list 
of  other  statutory  and  administrative  re- 
quirements. And  until  3  years  ago,  this 
long  and  laborious  process  was  used  in 
all  State  educational  systems  in  evaluat- 
ing teacher  applicants  from  other  States. 
While  the  requimnents  for  teacher 
certification  and  licensing  in  the  various 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  do 
vary  to  some  extent,  the  main  body  of 
principles  utilized  in  such  evaluation  is 
generally  agreed  upon  by  all  school  sys- 
tons  In  determining  teacher  qualifica- 
tion. For  this  reason,  it  is  a  fact  that 
with  only  very  few  and  limited  excep- 
tions, a  person  who  Is  properly  trained 
and  adequately  prepared  as  a  teacher  or 
other  school  professional  employee  in  one 
State  is  equally  qualified  to  perform  sat- 
isfactorily In  any  other  State  as  well. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  a  nation- 
wide project  was  started  in  1966,  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  national  plan 
of  teacher  certification  which  would  allow 
the  States,  subject  to  enabling  legisla- 
tion, to  enter  into  mutual  agreements 
with  other  States  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  certification  of  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel.  After  a  de- 
velopmental process  which  took  2  jrears 
of  intensive  study  and  consultation 
among  officials  of  many  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  other  policymak- 
ing State  officials,  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel  was  completed  In  its  present 
form. 

The  first  States  entered  this  agree- 
ment in  1968,  and  today  28  States  have 
subscribed  to  this  pact,  including  my  own 
State  of  Virginia  and  our  neighboring 
State  of  Maryland. 
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"nie  contracts  which  this  agreement 
authorizes  between  the  member  States 
have  the  force  of  law,  and  are  required  to 
spell  out  the  methods  and  conditions 
under  which  teacher  qualification  stand- 
ards of  one  State  may  be  accepted  by 
another  State  without  the  necessity  of 
a  reexaminaticm  and  evaluation  of  such 
qualifications. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  the  agree- 
ment specifies  the  minimum  contacts  of 
these  Interstate  contracts  so  as  to  assure 
that  the  standards  of  mutual  acceptance 
will  be  such  as  to  maintain  high  levels  of 
teacher  qualification  in  all  States. 

HJl.  8407  is  simply  enabling  legisla- 
tion, which  will  permit  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  the 
member  States  through  the  Interstate 
Agreement,  and  thus  will  enable  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  for 
the  first  time  to  recognize  decisions  on 
teacher  qualifications  wlilch  have  already 
been  made  by  competent  authorities  in 
the  party  States.  And  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  saf^uards  are 
provided  which  will  assure  that  such 
procedures  will  not  lead  the  District  to 
accept  substandard  educational  person- 
nel. This  legislation  will  involve  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  proposed  legislation,  which  will 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  system  may  Join  this 
nationwide  movement  to  standardize  the 
procedure  of  evaluating  teacher  appli- 
cants who  are  licensed  elsewhere,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8407  and  HJl.  9395  both 
of  which  bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broy- 
HttL) .  I  assure  you  that  had  I  a  vote  on 
the  floor  of  this  distinguished  body  I 
would  cast  it  with  the  gentieman  from 
Virginia.  I,  of  course,  do  not  have  a  vote; 
I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing about  this  situation  before  this 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  ends  so  that 
in  the  next  session  the  nearly  800,000  res- 
idents of  our  Nation's  Capital  may  have 
both  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  this  augiist 
body. 

I  commend  Mr.  Broyhill  for  his  au- 
thorship and  support  of  this  legislation 
in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  our  city.  I 
trust  that  he  and  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  in  supporting  the  bill  for  gen- 
uine self-government  which  the  people  of 
this  city  have  assisted  me  In  drafting 
and  which  I  have  introduced  this  month. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  previous  question  wais  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  oresent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoriim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yetis  325,  nays  4,  not  voting  104, 
as  foUows: 

[Roll  No.   186] 
YEAS — 325 


Abbltt 

duPont 

Lent 

Abourezk 

Dwyer 

Link 

Abzug 

Eckhardt 

Lloyd 

Adams 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  Md. 

Anderson. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lujan 

Calif. 

Erlenbom 

McClory 

Anderson.  III. 

Each 

McCloakey 

Anderson, 

Evlns,  Term. 

McClure 

Tenn. 

Fascell 

McColIlster 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Plndley 

McCormack 

Annunzlo 

Plsher 

McDade 

Archer 

Flood 

McDonald, 

Arends 

Flowers 

Mich. 

Ashley 

Plynt 

McPall 

Aspln 

Foley 

McKay 

Asptnall 

Forsythe 

McKevitt 

BadUlo 

Fountain 

McKinney 

Beglch 

Praser 

McMillan 

Belcher 

Prellnghuysen 

Macdonald, 

BeU 

Prenzel 

Mass 

Bennett 

Prey 

Madden 

Bergland 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Mabon 

Betts 

Puqua 

MaUUard 

BevlU 

Garmatz 

Martin 

Bingham 

Oaydos 

Matblas,  Calif 

Blackburn 

Oialmo 

Mayne 

Blanton 

Gibbons 

MazzoU 

Blatnlk 

Gonzalez 

Meeds 

Boggs 

Goodllng 

Melcher 

Boland 

Green,  Greg. 

Metcalfe 

BoIUng 

Grlffln 

Michel 

Bray 

Gross 

Miller,  Calif. 

Brlnkley 

Drover 

MUler.  Ohio 

Brooks 

Gubser 

Mills,  Ark. 

Broomfleld 

Oude 

Minlsh 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Mink 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hall 

Mitchell 

Broyhm.  N.C. 

Hamilton 

Mizell 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Hammer - 

MoUohan 

Buchanan 

Schmidt 

Monagan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hanley 

Montgomery 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moorhead 

Burleson.  Tex 

Harsba 

Morgan 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hathaway 

Morse 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Mosher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hays 

Moss 

Bjrron 

Hubert 

Murphy,  m. 

Cabell 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Myers 

Caffery 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Natcher 

Camp 

HelstoBkl 

Nedzl 

Csuter 

Henderson 

Nelsen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Nichols 

Cederberg 

Hicks,  Wash 

Obey 

Celler 

HllllB 

O'Hara 

Chamberlain 

Hollfleld 

O'Konakl 

Chlsholm 

Horton 

Passman 

Clark 

Hosmer 

Patman 

Clausen, 

Howard 

Patten 

Don  H. 

Hungate 

Felly 

ClawBon,  Del 

Hunt 

Perkins 

CoUler 

Hutchinson 

Peyser 

Collins,  111. 

Ichord 

Pike 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Jacobs 

Plrnle 

Calmer 

Jarman 

Poage 

Conable 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Poll 

Conte 

Jonas 

Powell 

Coughlln 

Jones.  Ala. 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Crane 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price,  Tex. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Karth 

Pryor,  Ark. 

DeUenback 

Kazen 

Puclnskl 

Dell  urns 

Kee 

Qule 

Denholm 

Keith 

QuUlen 

Dennis 

Kemp 

RaUsback 

Dent 

King 

Randall 

Derwlnskl 

Koch 

Rangel 

Dickinson 

Kuykendall 

Rees 

Dlngell 

Kyi 

Reid.  m. 

Dow 

Kyros 

Held,  NY. 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Reuss 

Downing 

Latta 

Rhodes 

Drlnan 

Leggett 

Rlegle 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roger* 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 


Abemethy 
MathU.  Oa. 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Aahbrook 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown,  Ohio 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Chappell 
Clancy 
CUy 

Cleveland 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
DanlelaoiL 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 
delaOaiza 
Delaney 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dulakl 


Bikes 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tteman 
UUman 

NATS— 4 

Ranck 

Schmltz 


Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wllllama 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wnght 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Tez. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTTNO— 104 


Bdmondson 

Edwards.  La. 

EUbcrg 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
F\aton,  Tenn. 
Gallflanakls 
OaUagher 
Gettys 
Qoldwater 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
OrllBths 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Bogan 
Hull 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Kasteruneler 
Keating 
Kluczynskl 
Landgrebe 
Long.  La. 
McCuUoch 
McEwen 


Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mlkva 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nix 

ONeUl 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Podell 

Purcell 

Rostenkowskl 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Udall 

Ware 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Wym^n 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Sftn<1man. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
tfr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr   Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 
Mr.  Bdmondson  with  Mr.  Keating. 
Mr.  Oettys  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mrs.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Puroell  with  Mr.  Qoldwatar. 
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Ur.  Pickle  wltb  Ur.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Ux.  Zablockl  wltb  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pannsyl- 
vanU. 

ICr.  Wolfe  with  Mr.  H»lpem. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Wh&Uey. 

Mr.  Barrett  wUh  Blr.  Bthleman. 

Mr.  Cottar  with  Mr.  Mlnahall. 

Mr.  Danlelaon  with  Mr.  Pettla. 

Mr.  Smtenkowakl  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  St  Oennaln  wltb  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennaylvanla  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mrs.  Orunths  wltb  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tenneaaee  wltb  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  BUbers  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Xrans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Zwacta. 

Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Bastings. 

Mr.  Slak  wltb  Mr.  MUla  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Banna  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Oallagber. 

Mr.  Carney  wltb  Mr.  Oallflanatls. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Bogan. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Bairlngton. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  CXnnnan. 

Mr.  Culver  wltb  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
Una. 

Mr.  de  U  Oarsa  with  Mr.  T7daU. 

Mr.  Stuckey  wltb  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mrs.  B&naen  of  Washington  wltb  ill. 
Steed. 

B4r.  WllUam  D.  Ford  wltb  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Mason  wltb  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  POAOE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  t»  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  July  8,  I  had  the  honor  of  de- 
livering a  eulogy  for  the  late  Dorothy 
Andrews  Kabls,  33d  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  In  Odessa,  Del.  Conse- 
quently I  was  absent  for  business  that 
day.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  yea  on  roll  No.  182,  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylij)  and  would  have  voted 
no  on  roll  No.  183,  cm  the  amendment 
offered  by  another  goitleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  VanikI,  the  two  amendments 
offered  in  the  consideration  of  H.R.  8181. 
On  roll  No.  184. 1  would  have  voted  "yea" 
for  the  passage  of  HJl.  9093. 


HAVE  A  LTTTLE  PRIDE 

( Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years.  William  Pred  Jackson  has  ren- 
dered excellent  service  not  only  to  the 
citizens  of  our  hometown  of  Sarasota, 
but  also  to  the  people  of  the  other  Flori- 
da counties  in  which  his  weekly  news- 
paper is  distributed.  Today  I  am  placing 
in  the  Congrkssional  Rkcord  Mr.  Jack- 
son's lead  editorial  of  July  2,  entitled 
"Have  a  Little  Pride."  Although  BUI 
Jcu;kson's  advice  is  addressed  to  the  res- 
idents of  the  Newtown  commimlty  in 
Sarasota,  this  colored  leader's  advice 
should  be  heeded  by  all  citizens  who 
come  within  range  of  the  Weekly  Bulle- 
tin's circulation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 


should  be  heeded  by  all  who  read  this 

Record. 

Bavx  a  Littlx  Puss 

Now  that  Newtown  U  well  under  Its  way  to 
becoming  the  commuolty  we  can  be  proud  of, 
we  should  stop  and  take  a  lltUe  pride  In  our 
surroundings.  Our  streets  are  nearly  com- 
pleted and  covered  with  our  trash.  Our  side- 
walks are  down  and  are  already  Uttered  with 
our  negligence.  Oiu:  curbs  and  gutters  are 
finished  and  filled  with  our  Ignorance. 

We  should  by  all  means  work  together  to 
make  Newtown  a  place  of  beauty  and  sophis- 
tication. Our  problem  for  many  years  has 
been  the  sheer  negligence  we  show  our  own 
property  as  well  as  that  belonging  to  our 
city. 

The  new  housing  area  located  on  Central 
has  already  felt  the  blow  of  our  ignorance. 
Parents  have  permitted  their  children  to 
break  windows  and  pull  down  screens.  Just 
because  you  ran  wild  In  your  youth  is  no 
reason  your  children  should  grow  up  Idiots. 
Many  of  us  try  and  there  the  mass  that 
doesn't  actually  care  whether  the  many  pro- 
grams set  to  make  life  in  Newtown  a  pi»ce 
of  pleasure  succeed  or  fall. 

Given  a  chance,  the  many  citizens  of  our 
fair  community  would  casually  sit  back  and 
watch  our  Newtown  recede  into  nothingness. 

Take  a  little  pride  and  clean  your  yard  or 
pick  up  that  can  your  child  keeps  lUcklng  up 
the  street. 

Take  a  little  pride  and  wash  your  windows 
or  buy  a  garbage  can  because  your  yards  are 
littered  to  the  maximum.  Take  a  little  pride 
and  sweep  your  walk,  that  maybe  the  reason 
your  children  are  always  the  dirtiest  in  your 
neighborhood. 

Take  a  little  time  out  and  look  at  yourself. 
Let  the  dogs  rest  one  evening  and  walk 
through  your  community.  A  little  concern 
and  a  little  pride  could  make  Newtown  the 
Jewel  of  our  city. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  TREVINO 


CBS  AND  "THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
PENTAGON" 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute   and    to    revise    and    extend    his 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to 
vote  against  the  contempt  citation 
against  CBS  and  its  president. 

From  all  I  can  determine  substantially 
all  of  the  information  demanded  by  the 
subpena  is  either  in  committee  files  or 
can  be  obtained  without  use  of  the  sub- 
pena. The  demand  for  a  subpena  is  made 
on  grounds  which  I  believe  are  arbitrary 
and  picayune. 

I  witnessed  three  separate  showings  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  In  my 
judgment  it  was  a  substantially  correct 
documentarj'. 

If  contempt  is  justified  agsdnst  CBS 
for  the  prepmration  and  the  broadcast 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  it 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  spending  public  funds  to 
influence  Congress  and  to  promote  de- 
fense spending. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  know  how 
taxpayer  dollars  are  spent  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  know  how  a  television  documentary  is 
assembled. 

The  purposes  of  the  documentary  were 
salutory  and  in  the  public  Interest.  I  re- 
fuse to  support  a  suppression  of  the  zeal 
of  the  press  and  the  communication 
media  to  probe  and  search  out  abuse  in 
public  affairs  and  folly  in  public 
spending. 


(Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  would  be  surprised  today, 
if  I  did  not  remind  them  that  the  No.  1 
figure  in  sports,  the  man  whose  picture 
appears  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine 
today,  is  a  fellow  Texcm,  and  a  fellow  res- 
ident of  the  Proudest  City  in  America  to- 
day. El  Paso,  Tex.  I  can  also  say  with 
pride  that  Lee  Trevlno  is  a  fellow  veteran 
of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Lee  Trevlno  made  golf  history  when 
he  won,  in  turn,  within  the  space  of  3 
weeks,  the  United  States  Open,  the 
Canadian  Open,  and  the  British  Open. 
He  is  also  making  history  as  a  great 
sportsman — a  great,  likeable  human  be- 
ing. He  likes  to  win,  and  affects  no  false 
modesty  when  he  is  successful.  He  does 
not  like  to  lose,  but  when  he  loses,  he 
blames  no  one  but  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  had  been  comments 
in  the  press  about  the  behavior  of  the 
British  gallery,  so,  in  his  interview 
following  his  victory,  Lee  took  occasion 
to  comment  on  the  good  behavior  of  the 
gallery. 

The  golf  world  will  talk  for  years  about 
the  calm  courage  of  this  great  sportsman 
who  rallied  from  a  double  bogey  on  17  to 
a  birdie  on  18,  to  win  a  one  stroke  victory 
over  a  great  competitor. 

Lee  Trevlno  is  proud  of  his  Mexican- 
American  heritage.  He  laughingly  ac- 
cepts the  title  "Supermex"  with  the  rich 
humor  that  has  opened  a  new  era  in  a 
game  that  is  sometimes  considered 
"stuffy."  Today,  it's  everybody's  game, 
and  Liee  Trevlno  is  everybody's  hero. 


NEW  PEACE  OFFER  IS  FOR  SENATE 
DOVES 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be 
hopeful  that  the  allegedly  new  pro- 
posals by  the  Vietcong  actually  contain 
something  new,  but  we  must  remember: 

First,  that  this  is  a  demand  for  the 
setting  of  a  withdrawal  date,  "without 
posing  any  condition" — a  thing  this 
House  has  rejected  and  which  a  current 
poll  of  my  own  district  rejects  by  ap- 
proximately 80  percent ;  and 

Second,  that  these  proposals  include 
provision  for  some  sort  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment, pending  elections — a  thing  al- 
ways basically  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

The  allegedly  new  Vietcong  proposals 
seem  to  be  directed  at  American  doves — 
particularly  in  the  other  body — at  least 
as  much  as  they  may  indicate  any  Intent 
of  serious  negotiation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  column  by  William  S. 
White,  which  points  up  this  situation, 
and  which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

New  Peace  Oitzb  Is  for  Senate  Dovxs 
(By  William  8.  White) 

Washington. — The  North  Vietnamese  have 
made    another    offer    of    peace    In   the    Vlei 
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Nam  war  that  la  oatenslbly  dlreotMl  to  the 
United  States  government,  but  Is  In  reaUty 
addressed  to  the  doves  In  the  Senate. 

The  Nlzon  administration  does  not  dare  to 
brand  this  fresh  Conuaunlst  thrust  for  what 
it  Is — a  Conununlst  demand  for  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  and  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  commitment  of  five  American  Presi- 
dents to  South  Viet  Nam. 

KXEK    AXZ   two    SXABONS 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  state  of 
affairs. 

One  is  that  the  administration  Is  bruised 
from  all  too  many  encounters  with  Its  peace 
critics  here  at  home  and  knows  that  to  spurn 
this  new  Communist  rubbish  outright  would 
be  to  open  Itself  to  their  cHd  litany  that 
Washington  Is  simply  inflexible. 

The  other  Is  that  the  President  and  bis  as- 
sociates— not  to  mention  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Barry  Truman  and  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  as  his  predecessors — are  under 
siege  by  the  Pentagon  Papers  pilfered  by 
Daniel  Ellsberg  to  the  point  where  all  of 
them  have  been  or  will  be  made  to  appear 
either  foolish  or  against  peace. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  even  a  third  reason 
why  the  State  Department  Is  acting  as  tho 
there  really  might  be  some  ounce  of  conces- 
sion in  these  latest  Communist  proposals. 
This  government  has  been  conducting  some 
highly  sensitive  contacts  wltb  certain  third 
party,  and  far  from  pro-American,  nations — 
meanwhile  hoping  that  the  Identities  of 
these  pcu-tiee  are  not  going  to  come  out,  thus 
requiring  them  to  run  for  cover — and  Is  ccd- 
cemed  to  walk  In  the  softest  way  possible  on 
every  aspect  of  this  whole  business. 

Tlie  Senate  doves,  meanwhUe,  are  of  course 
delighted  with  North  Viet  Nam's  suggestions. 
For,  like  the  doves.  North  Viet  Nam  la  de- 
mandtzig  that  the  United  States  fix  a  precise 
date  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  South  Viet  Nam.  GHven  this  and 
an  American  abandonment  of  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  government  In  Saigon,  Hanoi  would, 
so  it  says,  open  Ite  cages  and  release  the 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Precisely  this  form  of  approach — let  Wash- 
ington promise  a  one-sided  troop  withdrawal 
and  then  Banol  surely  would  release  our 
men — already  has  been  tried  In  the  Senate 
and  knocked  down  when  roll  call  time  came. 
All  things  considered,  however,  the  doves  un- 
doubtedly have  a  better  chance  than  ever 
before — and  they  are  not  slow  In  grasping 
the  opportunity. 

THKT    1«AT   TRT    AGAIN 

Sen.  George  McGovem  [D.,  S.D.],  a  Demo- 
catlc  Presidential  aspirant  from  the  far  left, 
and  Sen.  Mark  Batfield  (R.,  Ore.) ,  a  maverick 
Republican,  have  already  said  they  may  have 
a  go  at  yet  another  resolution  demanding 
one-sided  American  withdrawal. 

Just  such  a  McOovem-Hatfleld  paper,  set- 
ting Dec.  31  as  the  deadline  for  what  In  fact 
wovild  be  an  unconditional  American  sur- 
render, was  defeated  by  6S  to  43  three  weeks 
ago.  But  a  lot  has  happened  In  two  weeks 
to  the  administration  and  to  the  bipartisan 
supporters  of  the  war,  all  of  It  bad,  and  Mc- 
Govem and  Batfield  may  just  have  aonve- 
thlng  this  time. 

If  not,  there  are  always  Senators  Frank 
Church  (D.,  Idaho],  and  John  Sherman 
Owper  [R.,  Ky.|.  They,  too,  are  m^fcing 
ready  to  put  In  "end  the  war"  papers. 

The  net  of  it  aU  Is  simply  this:  This  gov- 
ernment la  banging  on  only  by  Its  flngematls 
to  Its  reaolutlon  not  to  run  out  on  our 
pledges  to  South  Viet  Nam  and  not  to  leave 
there  untu  the  South  Vietnamese  have  aome 
chance  of  being  able  to  defend  tbcmaelvM. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Tbs  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Callfonila  (Ifr.  McCLoeKxr)  is  reoog- 
nlsed  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
a  copy  of  a  speech  made  on  Jime  26,  in 
the  city  of  Burlingame  in  my  district,  by 
my  colleague  from  California,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Santa  Clara  County,  Mr. 
OuBSER.  The  gentleman  was  kind  enough 
to  title  his  speech,  "Neo-McCarthyism 
and  the  New  Left,"  thereafter  argtiing 
that  the  McCarthylsm  of  the  early  1950's 
had  become  "McCloskeyism,"  and  con- 
cluding: "Neo-McCarthyism,  now  Mc- 
Closkeyism, has  served  the  cause  of  the 
New  Left."  ITie  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  was  specific:  in  speeches  about 
Southeast  Asia  I  had  been  guilty  of  libel- 
ing the  image  of  the  United  States  with 
"half  truths  and  distortion,"  in  particu- 
lar with  respect  to  the  allegation  that 
the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of 
first,  "indiscriminate  bombing  of  civil- 
ians in  Laos,"  and  second,  "war  crimes 
like  those  for  which  the  Nuremberg  trials 
decreed  the  penalty  of  death." 

Both  my  allegations  and  my  col- 
league's comments  constitute  serious 
charges,  and  I  have  taken  this  special 
order  today,  inviting  the  gentleman  from 
Santa  Clara  County  to  share  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues  involved  so  that  the 
record  of  debate  may  be  as  complete  as 
possible  on  a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern — US.  policies  and  actions  in  the 
destruction  of  niral  villages  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam. 

I  think  it  regrettable  when  legislators, 
each  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  extend  their 
disagreement  to  attacks  on  the  personal 
integrity  of  those  with  whom  they  dis- 
agree. The  issues  on  which  reasonable 
minds  differ  today  are  too  important  to 
the  Nation  to  be  clouded  by  attacks  on 
the  motives  and  veracity  of  those  who 
espouse  opposing  views.  We  confuse  the 
merits  of  the  issues  when  we  lapse  into 
personal  attacks  on  one  another. 

I  believe  this  is  why  we  have  long  had 
rule  xrv  in  the  House,  requiring  that  a 
Member,  in  speaking  to  the  House: 
"Shall  confine  himself  to  the  question 
under  debate,  avoiding  personality." 

In  earlier  days,  accusations  of  un- 
truthfulness resulted  in  canlngs,  flstl- 
ciiffs,  and  duels.  These  hardly  add  to  the 
legislative  process,  but  sharp  debate  quite 
oftm  can.  In  precise  cross-examination 
and  heated  debate,  I  believe  our  demo- 
cratic processes  achieve  the  highest 
chance  of  ascertaining  truth,  the  most 
elusive  goal  of  all  our  deliberations.  Un- 
til his  recent  personal  attacks,  I  had  con- 
sidered my  colleague  a  friend;  I  hope  we 
can  resume  that  friendship.  He  is  an  able 
Member  of  Congress  despite  our  disagree- 
ment. I  feel  the  Nation  is  particularly  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  leadership  last  year 
in  forcing  an  end  to  tiie  secrecy  which 
for  so  long  attended  our  teller  vote  ivoce- 
dure. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  no 
part  of  my  concern  relates  to  the  fact 
that  these  charges  were  made  in  my  con- 
gresBlonal  district  rather  than  elsewhere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  constituents  elect 
us  to  represent  the  Nation  as  well  as  our 
own  districts:  in  seeing  to  represent  or 
stimulate  national  opinion  and  debate,  I 
believe  that  none  of  us  should  be  re- 


strained from  our  honest  expression  of 
opinion  in  another's  district.  The  issues 
are  nation&l  issues;  advanced  technology 
in  media  communication  causes  the 
transmission  of  our  words  nationally, 
and  honesty  and  candor  requires  that  we 
be  willing  to  say  f  ranldy  in  one  place  that 
which  we  say  in  another. 

The  greatest  need  in  America  today  is 
for  a  restoration  of  [Hibllc  faith  in  our 
government  and  those  of  us  privileged  to 
serve  in  that  government.  Outspoken  ex- 
pression of  controversial  views  can  only 
serve  to  bring  the  real  issues  out  in  the 
open,  stimulate  the  citizenry  to  pcuticl- 
pation  in  the  electoral  process,  and  hope- 
fully, reaffirm  the  basic  principle  of 
democracy  that  we  will  accept  the  ver- 
dict of  the  ballot  box  more  easily,  know- 
ing that  the  voters  have  been  fully  in- 
formed of  both  sides  of  an  issue,  and 
that  their  decision  is  thus  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  wise  one. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  vigorous  debate  this  afternoon 
with  my  more  experienced  and  skillful 
colleague,  I  would  like  to  take  up  his  spe- 
cific charges.  I  have  appended  his  entire 
speech  of  June  26  as  exhibit  A  to  these 
remarks.  I  will  take  up  first  his  conten- 
tion that  I  am  inaccurate  in  suggesting 
the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of  "war 
crimes  like  those  for  which  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  decreed  the  penalty  of  death." 

I.  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ■TTEAI.  RAlCLrTB  0» 
VtETNAlf,  A  VIOUITION  OF  THE  PalNCXFUB 
OF    NTTKElfWFROT 

At  Nuremberg,  in  1945,  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Robert  Jackson  presented  the 
U.S.  position  that  there  would  be  no  war 
crime  agreement  and  trials  unless  it  was 
agreed  that  the  definition  of  the  various 
"war  crimes"  extended  to  the  activities 
of  all  nations,  not  just  Nazi  (3ermany. 
The  Russians  were  imderstandably  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  this  proposal;  they,  after 
all,  had  been  involved  in  certain  opera- 
tions such  as  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
which  hardly  could  stand  close  public 
and  legal  scrutiny.  Nevertheless,  the 
Russians  finally  conceded  this  point,  and 
by  agreement  among  the  four  Allied 
Powers,  it  was  established  that  the  term 
"war  crimes"  would  include:  "wanton 
destruction  of  villages,  and  the  forcible 
relocation  of  civilian  population." 

We  thereafter  tried  a  German  gen- 
eral, Alfred  Jodl,  for  a  number  of  of- 
fenses, one  of  which  was  the  forcible 
relocation  of  100,000  Norwegians,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  villages  in  north- 
em  Norway.  General  Jodl  had  ordered 
these  actions  on  the  basis  that  the  peo- 
ple and  villages  involved  might  provide 
the  base  for  partisan  activity  against  the 
occupying  Germany  Army,  and  for  sup- 
port of  commando  raids  against  the 
northern  Norwegian  coast. 

General  Jodl  was  foimd  guilty  of  "the 
wanton  destruction  of  villages  and  the 
forcible  relocation  of  villagers"  and  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

In  America,  a  nation  whose  claim  to  a 
government  of  law.  not  men.  is  biillt  on 
the  acceptance  of  legal  precedent;  a  na- 
tion which  has  undertakoi  to  lead  the 
world  toward  peace  under  rules  of  law, 
we  can  scarcely  claim  tliat  we  are  not 
bound,  morally  if  not  legally,  to  honor 
the  Nuremberg  principles. 

What,  then,  has  been  our  practice  with 
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respect  to  the  villages  of  South  Vietnam? 
The  evidence  is  clear  and  unchallenged. 
Prom  IMS  until  fairly  recently,  we  have 
pursued  policies  called  "search  and  de- 
stroy," "free  fire  ztme."  "rice  denial" 
and  "generation  of  refugees." 

Fsu;ed  with  an  insurgency  war  con- 
ducted by  people  indigenous  to  their 
rural  valleys  and  villages,  an  insurgency 
war  where  the  guerrilla  was  to  his  vil- 
lage as  the  fish  to  the  water,  we  sought  to 
pacify  the  countryside  of  South  Vietnam 
by  destroying  every  village  which  we 
could  not  hope  to  control  in  normal  mili- 
tary operations  and  occupation.  Oiu-  goal 
was  to  bring  the  population  under  Oov- 
emment  coDtrol. 

To  do  so,  we  felt  it  necessary  to  destroy 
the  villages  in  those  areas  which  were  ad- 
Jsu:ent  to  the  Vietcong's  Jimgle  headquar- 
ters areas,  or  which  were  too  far  from  the 
road  network  and  military  bases  which 
we  were  able  to  control. 

In  one  province,  Quang  Nam.  we  de- 
stroyed 307  or  555  hamlets  which  origi- 
nally dotted  the  countryside.  In  many 
other  provinces,  the  results  were  the 
same.  In  Quang  Tin  Province,  Quang 
Ngai  Province,  Binh  Dinh  Province,  half 
or  nearly  half  of  the  niral  hamlets  have 
been  deliberately  burned  by  U.S.  infantry 
forces  or  destroyed  by  massive  aerial 
bombardment  and  artillery  firepower. 

My  esteemed  colleague  from  Santa 
Clara  Coimty  once  personally  endorsed 
the  Journalistic  efforts  and  accuracy  of 
a  Helen  Emmerich,  whom  he  successfully 
sponsored  in  Vietnam  while  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mrs.  Etamerich  described  one  search 
and  destroy  mission  she  observed  in  1969 
in  I  Corps,  20  miles  south  of  Da  Nang, 
with  the  5th  Marine  Division,  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

At  dtiak  Uie  helicopters  cAine,  scurrying 
over  the  vUlage,  dropping  tbousanda  of  le»f- 
leta  on  tbe  bootcbea.  Into  the  rice  paddles  be- 
low. 

Colonel  wmum  Kltterman  s&ld  they  were 
warning  leaflets,  urging  villagers  to  move  out 
before  dark. 

No  one  came  out  .  .  .  Lord.  I  thought,  why 
dont  they  waUc  out  of  tbere. 

Kltterman  .  .  .  looked  at  me.  "Well,  they 
bad  their  chance.  Now  we  lust  assume  they're 
VC." 

All  of  them?  The  old  man  whoee  b«ck  was 
bent  to  tbe  earth,  the  children  seen  running 
in  the  market  place. 

"Tee,  all  of  them." 

We  entered  the  village  ...  tbe  stench  was 
sickening. 

Five  bodies  sprawled  in  the  market  place. 
Syea  stared  out  from  gaping  soctots.  The  sun 
noocbeted  off  staring  eyeballs.  Black  blood 
congealed  on  broken  limbs.  Two  shriveled 
old  men,  two  wlttiered  old  women.  A  girl 
about  12  years  old. 

(at  Da  Nang)  I  flsaUy  asked  a  gunnery 
sergeant  why  tbe  vlllagen  hadn't  come  out 
after  the  leaileta  were  dropped. 

He  took  a  hard  drag  on  bU  coffee,  looked 
around,  then  wbiapered  to  me,  "Look,  dont 
say  I  told  you  this— but  don't  you  know— 
they  couldnt  read  the  leaflets." 

Bghty-flve  per  cent  of  tbe  people  in  Viet 
Nam  cant  raafd. 

When  I  returned  from  South  Vietnam  for 
the  first  time  in  1987,  I  talked  to  sereral 
California  lawmakers  about  the  aearcb  and 
rtes<ioj  mlsrtnna  and  otber  horrors.  One  was 
Charles  8.  Ouhaer  (Bep-OUroy) . 

I  saw  Oubaar  In  Washington.  As  Vice  Obalr- 
man  ot  the  Armed  aerrloas  OommlttBe,  I  waa 
sure  he  woald  be  aq^eeUUly  interested  in 
Operation  Arlaoiia  and  oMier  similar  opera- 
tlona.  OnlMir  told  zae  tbare  waa  nottiing  tbat 


a  congressman  could  do,  "our  powers  have 
been  usurped  by  the  Executive  Branch." 

I  have  iwended  Mrs.  Emmerich's  en- 
tire article  and  some  of  the  gentleman 
from  Santa  Clara  County's  laudatory 
comments  as  exhibit  B  to  these  remarlLS. 

"nils  incident  was  not  an  isolated  one. 
On  three  separate  visits  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  South  Vietnam,  in  1968, 
1970,  and  1971, 1  have  personally  followed 
the  planning  and  observed  the  results 
of  rice  denial,  refugee  generation  and 
search  and  destroy  operations.  I  have 
flown  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
South  Vietnam  where  hedgerows  and 
shattered  foundations  are  all  that  re- 
main of  lovely  rural  villages  where  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants once  lived. 

Oranted,  these  villages  were  capable  of 
furnishing,  and  did  furnish,  support, 
food,  hospital  care  and  concealment  to 
the  Vietcong,  Just  as  the  Norwegian  vil- 
lages destroyed  by  Oeiieral  Jodl  were 
capable  of  furnishing  support  to  Nor- 
w^an  pfutlsans  against  the  German 
Army  of  Occupation. 

But  what  is  the  difference  between 
deliberately  destroying  Norwegian  vil- 
lages and  relocating  their  population, 
and  destro3ring  Vietnamese  villages  and 
relocating  their  population  many  miles 
away  in  refugee  camps? 

I  have  never  found  an  American  ofiQcer, 
military  or  foreign  service,  who  is  will- 
ing to  admit  that  our  command  struc- 
ture in  Vietnam  ever  even  considered  the 
question  as  to  whether  we  were  violating 
the  rules  we  had  established  at  Nurem- 
berg when  we  deliberately  destroyed 
thousands  of  rural  hamlets  in  South 
Vietnam. 

We  now  contend  that  93  percent  or 
more  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnsun 
is  living  under  government  control.  Our 
military  people  have  admitted,  however, 
that  this  hsis  been  accomplished  only  by 
the  destruction  of  the  villages  where 
much  of  the  population  once  lived,  and  by 
forcibly  relocating  the  inhabitants  to 
camps  located  within  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese military  bases. 

These  facts  are  not  questioned.  The 
gentleman  from  Santa  Clara  County  was 
part  of  the  House  subcommittee  which 
investigated  the  Mylal  massacre.  He  has 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  not  only  Mylai, 
but  at  least  half  the  other  hamlets  of 
Quang  Ngai  Province  which  have  been 
deliberately  destroyed  by  our  infantry 
and  firepower. 

I  have  brought  some  pictures  today 
which  were  taken  on  my  most  recent 
visit  to  Vietnam  in  April;  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  what  American  aggressive- 
ness, technology,  and  firepower  can  do 
to  a  rural  Vietnamese  hamlet,  I  ask  you 
only  to  compare  these  photographs  of 
untouched  Vietnamese  hamlets  with 
those  of  hamlets  which  we  have  de- 
stroyed. I  have  several  photographs  of 
Mylal  which  are  representative  of  thou- 
sands of  other  hamlets  which  to  this  day 
remain  fallow  and  deserted. 

This  is  the  evidence  iipon  which  I  base 
the  contention  that  the  United  States 
has  been  guilty  of  "war  crimes  like  those 
for  which  the  Nuremberg  trials  decreed 
the  penalty  of  death." 

I  make  these  allegations  wHh  pro- 
found sadne—  and  shame.  It  has  been 


my  privilege  to  serve  In  a  proud  military 
organization,  to  respect,  perhaps  above 
all  others,  the  Americans  like  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  and  John  Marshall,  who 
created  America's  proud  military  tradi- 
tions. The  men  like  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  A.  P.  Hill,  Pelham,  Pegram, 
Wade  Hampton,  and  John  B.  Hood,  who 
handed  down  a  heritage  of  chivalry  that 
has  inspired  thousands  of  Americans  to 
cheerfully  go  to  their  deaths  in  places 
Uke  BeUeau  Wood,  Monte  Cassino,  and 
Iwo  Jima. 

I  have  regretted  profoundly  Sheridan's 
devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  Sherman's  march  through  Oeorgia. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  war 
could  and  should  be  waged  without  mas- 
sive destruction  of  a  civilian  rural  popu- 
lation whose  only  offense  is  support, 
sympathy,  food  and  shelter  for  a  people 
fighting  against  an  invader.  This  may  be 
an  alien  philosophy  in  days  where  our 
military  strategists  talk  about  "assured 
destruction"  and  "destruction  of  the  will 
to  resist."  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
my  sentiments  reflect  a  great  part  of  the 
common  heritage  and  culture  of  the 
world's  greatest  Nation;  that  we  must  be 
true  to  the  best  of  our  heritage,  tradi- 
tions and  culture  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
strong  and  cohesive  Nation  with  faith  in 
ourselves  and  our  goals. 

In  any  event,  I  have  tried  to  detail  the 
evidence  for  my  statement  that  we,  the 
United  States,  have  fallen,  deliberately 
or  inadvertently,  into  a  course  of  military 
conduct,  the  deliberate  destruction  of 
Vietnamese  villages,  which  violates  the 
Nuremberg  principles.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  our  deliberate  destruction  of 
rural  villages  in  Vietnam,  let  me  try  to 
state  the  evidence  for  the  second  charge : 
that  we  appear  to  have  deliberately 
bombed  and  destroyed  himdreds.  if  not 
thousands,  of  the  rural  villages  of  Laos. 

n.  WHAT  HAS  BKXM  THX  U.8.  BOKBINC  PSACnCB 
Wrra  BKSIVCT  to  THX  INHABrrSD  VtlXAGKB 
or  NOBTHXUr  LAOS? 

I  have  suggested  that  for  some  period 
of  time  in  1969  and  1970,  it  appears  that 
American  air  power  was  guilty  of  the  in- 
discriminate bombing  of  Laotian  villages. 
The  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara  County 
charges  that  I  have  drawn  a  sweeping 
and  unjustified  conclusion  from  insuffi- 
cient proof.  He  states : 

Mr.  McCloskey's  total  evidence  Is  what  he 
was  told  by  left-wing  antl-U.S.  groups  before 
he  left  the  United  States,  the  testimony  of  16 
Individual  refugees  from  seven  villages,  and 
the  U8IS  report  of  refugees. 

Let  me  start  with  a  description  of  the 
factual  situation  in  Laos  upon  which  I 
believe  both  my  colleague  and  I  can 
agree.  The  facts  I  will  describe  are  based 
on  either  public  newspaper  reports  which 
the  State  Department  does  not  contest 
or  upon  the  published  records  of  two 
Senate  subcommittees,  the  Senate  Refu- 
gee Subcommittee  chaired  by  Senator 
KormDY,  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  U.S.  Security  Agreements,  chaired  by 
Senator  Stmingtok.  I  will  refer  to  cita- 
tions from  these  two  congreeslonal  com- 
mittee hearing  records  as  "Kennedy"  and 
"Symington,"  respectively. 

In  1962,  the  Geneva  accords  of  that 
year  recognized  three  legitimate  partic- 
ipating groivw  In  the  Government  of 
Laos,  the  rayallsts,  the  neutralists,  and 
the  Communist  Pathet  L«o. 
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Laos  Is  a  country  of  over  9,000  small 
villages  and  a  population  roughly  esti- 
mated at  somewhat  over  2V^  million  peo- 
ple. Only  five  towns  exceed  5,000  in  popu- 
lation, and  the  great  bulk  of  the  9,000- 
plus  villages  range  from  flve  to  50  thatch- 
roofed  huts,  with  populations  of  30  or  40 
people  up  to  several  hundred.  Eighty- 
five  percent  of  the  people  are  engaged 
in  subsistence  agriculture,  either  of  the 
slash-and-bum  type  practiced  by  the 
mountain  tribesmen  such  as  the  Meos,  or 
the  lowland  rice  paddy  farming  in  the 
river  valleys  pursued  by  the  ethnic  Laos 
and  others. 

After  1962,  the  country  was  partitioned 
roughly  in  half,  with  the  northern  and 
eastern,  more  moimtainous,  regions  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Pathet  Lao.  Two 
areas,  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  in  northern 
Laos,  and  a  stretch  of  southeastern  Laos 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mioli  Trail,  including 
the  Bolovens  Plateau,  have  been  con- 
tested by  the  various  factions  and  from 
time  to  time  have  changed  hands  in  In- 
fantry skirmishing. 

Our  CIA,  since  1962,  has  been  engaged 
in  assisting  the  Meo  tribesmen  and  Royal 
Laotian  Army  against  the  Pathet  Lao; 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  supported 
the  Pathet  Lao  with  increasing  numbers 
of  regular  troops,  particularly  since  1968 
when  Vang  Pao,  the  head  of  the  Meo 
tribes  and  commander  of  Laos'  2d  mili- 
tary region,  was  successful  in  capturing 
the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Since  1964,  we  have  supported  the 
Rojral  Lao  forces  with  combat  air  strikes. 
All  U.S.  activities  in  Laos,  including  our 
air  operations,  are  controlled  by  the  U.S. 
ambassador  in  Laos.  The  bombing  in  1969 
and  1970  was  over  twice  that  of  1967  and 
1968,  with  nearly  a  million  tons  of  b(»nbfi 
dropped.  About  80  percent  of  the  bomb- 
ing has  taken  place  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  in  the  southeastern  comer 
of  Laos,  with  the  remaining  20  percent  in 
operations  against  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  in  northern  Laos. 

In  the  Pathet  Lao-occupied  and  con- 
tested areas  of  Laos,  there  are  several 
thousand  villages;  Ambassdor  Sullivan 
has  said  that  3,500  may  be  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  number,  and  It  is  estimated  that 
perhaps  a  million  people  once  lived  in 
such  villages,  of  which  perhaps  one- 
fourth  were  Meo  tribesmen  living  an  the 
mountainsides  and  three-fourths  low- 
land rice  farmers. 

Approximately  200,000  civilians  once 
lived  in  the  town  and  villages  in  and 
around  the  Plain  of  Jars,  for  example, 
and  250,000  in  the  villages  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  southeastern  Laos  through 
which  runs  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  None 
of  these  villages  are  considered  "un- 
friendly." All  are  protected  by  "rules  of 
engagement'"  which  consider  a  village  as 
one  occupied  hut,  and  which  prohibit  any 
bombing  within  500  meters  of  any  village. 

Neverthless  700,000  people  from  these 
villages,  70  percent  have  become  refugees 
in  the  past  decade,  according  to  Ambcu- 
sador  Sullivan's  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee  on  April 
22, 1971. 

Why? 

PlTst,  let  me  sum  up  the  official  Staite 
Department  position. 

Until  April  1971  the  only  official  pub- 
lic UJS.  Government  statement  on  this 
subject  was  the  testimony  of  UjS.  State 


and  Defense  Department  officials  to  the 
Senate  Refugee  Subcommittee  on  May  7, 
1970,  and  to  the  Symington  subcommit- 
tee in  the  fall  of  1969.  I  would  like  to 
quote  relevant  portions  of  the  May  1970 
hearings  before  the  Keimedy  subcom- 
mittee first: 

1.  Deputy  Aasietant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dooling.  Am  I  indicated,  all  air  strikes,  accept 
some,  are  validated  by  the  Ambassador  to 
Laos,  and  to  my  knowledge,  the  ma:ti,m,u,m 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  causing  of  civilian 
casualties.  (Hearings,  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Prob- 
lems Connected  with  Refugees  and  Escapees. 
Seoator  Kennedy,  Chairman,  May  7,  1970, 
page  49.) 

3.  Senator  Kxnnkdt.  Now  you  must  know 
from  aerial  photography  how  many  villages 
have  actually  been  destroyed — what  tbe  size 
was  of  villages  where  you  take  villages  one 
day  and  then  ag&ln  the  next  day;  you  can  tell 
where  the  villages  were,  whether  they  are 
up  or  down;  and  you  can  make  some  estima- 
tion as  to  whether  there  had  been  pec^e  In 
the  village  or  not.  Have  you  done  any  kind 
of  work  Uke  this? 

Mr.  DooLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  some 
information  available  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  subject  and  submit 
It  to0ou  and  correlate  it  with  tbe  rules  of 
enga^ment  which  I  will  go  into  in  much 
more  detail  either  In  executive  session  or  in 
private  correspondence.  (Kennedy,  page  5U) 

3.  Ambassador  Sitllivan.  Even  in  the  area 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  where  the  entire 
area  was  In  enemy  hands,  and  where  tbere 
were  not,  perhaps,  very  many  Lao  living,  we 
maintained  these  rules  and  kept  the  villages 
out  of  bounds  and  not  to  be  struck,  at  least 
during  the  time  that  I  was  there.  (I  have  em- 
phasized this  last  comment  because  Ambas- 
sador Sullivan,  after  4^  years,  was  relieved 
of  his  post  In  March,  1B69,  shortly  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to<*  office,  to  be  replaced  by  Am- 
bassador Oodley,  who  Is  presently  still  Am- 
bassador to  Laos.) 

I  did  have  photographic  evidence  after 
these  strikes  brought  back  to  see  If  there 
had  been  any  violation  of  the  rules.  (Ken- 
nedy, page  50) 

4.  Senator  Ponc.  And  everytlme  there  was 
bombing  you  knew  about  it? 

Ambassador  Suluvan.  Yes,  sir,  we  bad  to 
authorize  any  targets  that  were  to  be  bombed. 

Senator  Pong.  And  on  fixed  targets,  you 
had  fixed  circles  around  them.  Indicating 
places   where   they   couldnt  bomb? 

Ambassador  Sttixivan.  That's  right. 

Senator  Pong.  In  those  bombing  episodes 
you  were  always  informed? 

Ambassador  Svixivan.  I  had  to  vaUdate  the 
target. 

Senator  Pong.  You  always  had  to  approve 
It? 

Ambassador  Suixjvanb.  That's  right  and  If 
It  were  a  town  we  wotUd  not  validate  it. 
(Kennedy,  page  59) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Pong.  Now  in  the  time  you  were 
there,  flve  years,  were  there  any  response 
on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government  In- 
dicating that  you  had  gone  beyond  your 
bombing  lines? 

Ambassador  Stru-ivAN.  Yes,  there  were  two 
or  three  occasions  when  villages  were  hit 
by  mistake.  .  .  . 

Senator  Pong.  Outside  of  those  two  or  three 
lnst*nces.  were  there  other  Instances? 

Ambassador  Sxtixtvan.  Yes,  there  were. 
...  We  are  talking  about  the  villages  on 
the  friendly  side  ...  in  the  Instances  where 
the  accidents  were  on  the  other  side  we  sent 
Immediately,  of  course,  for  Air  Porce  Inves- 
tigation, or  Navy  Investigation,  depending 
on  the  source  of  the  aircraft,  as  to  bow  this 
happened.  (Kennedy,  pages  6O-60) 

Senator  Kxicnxdt.  After  you  find  out  either 
that  tbere  are  or  have  been  accidents  made 
either  in  friendly  or  unfriendly  territory  in 
iriiich  villages  have  been  bombed,  you  say 


there  Is  an  Investigation  made  by  the  armed 
services.  .  .  . 

Mr.  DoouN.  If  there  were  a  mistake,  the 
Investigation  establishes  whether  there  was 
a  mistake  and  as  the  Ambassador  Indicated 
tbe  number  of  these  Incidents  that  have  been 
checked  out  and  established  as  errors  have 
been  remarkably  small.  .  .  .  (Kennedy,  page 
61) 

5.  In  a  letter  submitted  to  the  Kennedy 
subcommittee  by  the  State  Department  on 
April  13.  1970.  the  foUowlng  appears;  "To 
what  extent  does  the  application  of  tbeee 
concepts  and  tactics  (U.S.  operations,  in- 
cluding bombing)  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eration of  refugees  and  the  occurrence  of 
civilian  war  casualties? 

"Studies  of  refugee  attitudes  undertaken 
by  the  RLG  and  USAID  have  shown  that  no 
single  reseon  operated  to  cause  a  Lao,  of 
whatever  ethnic  background,  to  leave  his 
place  of  habitual  residence  and  move  else- 
where, and  it  has  not  proven  possible  to 
categorize  refugees  or  casualties  as  having 
been  created  by  any  ^>eclflc  technique  of 
battle." 

One  of  the  most  ironic  exchanges  of 
the  May  1970  hearings  was  the  conclud- 
ing colloquy  between  Senator  Kknmxdt 
and  Ambassador  Sullivan : 

Senator  Kknnxdt.  I  wonder  how  the  Am- 
bassador has  much  time  for  anything  else 
if  he  Is  giving  all  of  this  personal  attention 
to  the  clearance  of  bombing  targets  and  then 
reviewing  the  next  day  where  they  hit.  look- 
ing at  the  aerial  photogr^bs,  and  getting 
prepared  for  tbe  next  day's  targets.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  full-time  Job. 

Ambassador  Sctluvan.  It  took  all  my  time 
(Kennedy.  Page  62.) 

In  summary,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
hearings  of  May  1970  clearly  established 
a  State/Defense  position  that  villages 
were  not  permitted  to  be  bombed;  that 
only  a  few  had  been  bombed  by  mistake; 
the  Ambassador  was  always  informed  of 
the  bombing  of  villages;  he  had  to  vali- 
date targets  in  advance  and  he  would  not 
validate  villages  as  targets;  the  Ambas- 
sador had  photographs  taken  after  air 
strikes  to  m&ke  sure  the  villages  had  not 
been  bombed;  from  refugee  attitude  sur- 
veys it  had  not  been  possible  to  categorize 
bombing  as  an  identifiable  reason  to 
cause  people  to  leave  their  homes  and  be- 
come refugees. 

When  the  Senate  refugee  subcommit- 
tee met  again,  on  April  21  and  April  22, 
1971,  nearly  a  year  later,  some  additional 
information  was  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment witnesses. 

With  reference  to  one  small  group  of 
refugee  settlements.  Ambassador   Sul- 

Uvan  testified: 

As  I  understand  It  .  .  .  their  vUlages  were 
hit  both  by  ground  operation  and  then  later 
on,  when  they  were  out  of  them,  apparently 
their  villages  were  damaged  by  bombing 
(EmphasU  added.)  (Kennedy,  Part  n.  page 
36.) 

Ambassador  Sullivan  cited  one  state- 
ment from  the  State  Department  testi- 
mony at  the  1970  hearing: 

Most  Lao  civilians  learn  very  quickly  that 
bombing  necessarily  follows  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  another,  others  fear  the  I^o  and 
American  bombing  of  the  Communist  aonee. 

As  evidence  that  the  State  Depiulment 
bad  not  denied  that  s<xne  refugees  at 
least  had  left  their  homes  because  of  the 
bombing. 

The  Ambassador  went  on  to  state,  how- 
ever, that — 

Only  about  20,000  have  oome  out  of  the 
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u«*  wh«r«  bomblag  has  taken  pUc«.  (Ken- 
nedy, Pwt  n.  page  40) 

Ambassador  Sullivan  further  con- 
ceded: 

The  (bombing)  attack*  In  Nortbern  Laoa 
we  do  not  conalder  to  have  to  do  wltb  the 
operationa  In  Soutb  Viet  Nam  or  Cambodia. 

The  Ambassador  further  clarified  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  enemy  vil- 
lage, or  unfriendly  village  In  Laos,  all  vil- 
lages were  apparently  considered  friend- 
ly, whether  in  Pathet  Lao-occupled 
territory  or  not,  but  specifically,  the  Am- 
bassador confirmed  that  In  Pathet  Lao 
areas: 

U  tbey  are  lnb«bttlng  a  village,  they  are 
not  a  mUltary  target.  (Kennedy,  Part  n. 
pageSS) 

The  Ambassador  did  state  that  in  1969 
and  1970  there  was  quite  a  considerable 
Increase  in  the  targeting  In  Northern 
Laos — Kennedy,  part  n.  page  60— but  he 
steadfastly  maintained  that  only  a  minor 
portion  of  the  refugees.  20,000  out  of 
700,000  had  come  from  areas  where 
bombing  had  taken  place. 

If  this  testimony  is  correct,  then  of 
course,  my  own  statements  are  incorrect, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara 
County  properly  challenges  them. 

We  have  seen  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
however,  with  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon  papers,  that  administration 
representations  to  the  Congress  are 
sometimes  deserving  of  careful  and  inde- 
pendent scrutiny.  In  the  case  of  the 
overthrow  of  Premier  Diem  in  1963,  the 
events  preceding  the  Tonkin  Gulf  epi- 
sode in  August  1964,  the  escalation  of 
mission  of  the  Marines  at  Danang  In 
1965,  in  all  of  these  instances  State 
Department  advice  to  Congress  was  per- 
haps a  little  less  than  complete  and 
comprehensive,  to  put  the  matter  In  its 
most  charitable  light. 

The  central  question  Is  not  State 
Department  policy,  but  what  American 
bombing  practices  have  actually  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  inhabited 
villages  of  northern  Laos? 

I  have  said  we  appear  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  Indiscriminate  bombing  of 
civilian  Laotian  villages.  My  colleague 
charges  this  is  neo-McCarthylsm.  and 
that  I  have  drawn  "a  sweeping  and  un- 
justified conclusion  from  InsufBcient 
proof." 

He  goes  on  to  state: 

Mr.  McCIoekey'8  total  evidence  \a  what 
he  was  told  by  left-wing  aotl-war  groups 
before  he  left  the  United  Statee.  the  testi- 
mony of  18  Individual  refugees  from  7  vil- 
lages, and  the  U8IS  report  on  refugees. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  errs;  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  evidence  of  indis- 
criminate bombing  of  Laotian  villages 
than  from  the  three  sources  he  iden- 
tifies. Let  me  list  the  evidence  upon 
which  I  rely: 

First,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  left-wing 
publication.  The  first  article  I  recall 
reading  on  Laotian  bombing  was  written 
following  a  visit  to  four  separate  refugee 
camps  by  Daniel  Southerland.  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Monitor  on  March  14, 
1970.  A  full  copy  of  that  article  Is  ap- 
pended as  exhibit  C  to  these  remarks, 
but  some  significant  quotes  are  set  forth 
here: 


After  queatlonlng  a  laige  number  of  them 
(th«  reftigeea)  It  wae  poeslble  to  get  a 
picture  of  Uie  devastation  unleashed  by 
Amertoan  flghter-bomben  In  northeastern 
Laos  over  the  past  two  yeaia  and  It  Is  not 
a  pretty  one  .  .  .  Alter  the  U.S.  halted  Its 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam  on  Nov.  1,  1968. 
It  stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  Its  bomb- 
ing raids  .  .  .  against  Pathet  Ijao-oocupled 
ncmtheartem  Laos  .  .  .  The  ntmivber  of 
bombing  sorties  by  U.S.  Air  Foroe  and  Navy 
Jets  rose  to  as  much  as  300  per  day.  The 
refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of  the 
bombing  strikes  were  carried  out  by  Amer- 
ican Jets  .  .  .  the  bombings  forced  people 
to  move  out  of  their  homes  and  into 
trenches,  caves  and  bunkers  where  they  lived 
for  the  most  part  of  two  years. 

The  refugees  said  the  bombs  flattened 
many  villages  In  and  around  the  plain  and 
heavily  damaged  others.  They  said  no  viUages 
they  Icnevo  of  escaped  the  bombing  ...  In 
many  bombing  raids  there  were  no  Pathet 
Lao  or  North  Vietnamese  troops  near  their 
villages.  (Emphasis  added). 

In  1900  they  said  they  saw  the  bombers 
every  day  when  the  weather  was  clear,  some- 
times so  often  they  could  not  count  the  num- 
ber of  raids.  The  planes  tended  to  fire  at  any- 
thing that  moved,  they  said.  (Emphasis 
added). 

It  Is  Impossible  to  get  the  United  States 
Government  side  of  the  argument  In  any  de- 
tail because  American  officials  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss except  m  the  vaguest  generalities  the 
activity  In  Laoe.  The  pilots  .  .  .  are  Instructed 
not  to  discuss  the  details  of  their  missions. 

Second.  On  May  9,  1970,  Carl  Strock, 
an  AP  and  Newsweek  reporter  who  had 
resided  in  Ventlane  for  some  years,  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  New  Republic. — 
Exhibit  D.  The  following  quotes  appear 
in  that  article: 

At  the  end  of  1068,  American  bombers 
were  diverted  from  North  Viet  Nam  to  Laos 
and  began  systematically  depopulating  Pa- 
thet-Lao-controlled  territory. 

In  mld-ige9  air  strikes  were  escalated  to 
their  present  high-level  of  15,000  sorties,  a 
month  .  .  .  the  U.S.  carried  out  a  satura- 
tion bombing  campaign  on  the  Pathet-Lao- 
controUed  Plain  of  Jars  ,  .  . 

Third.  A  Life  magazine  article  of  April 
3,  1970,  exhibit  E  by  Hugh  D.  S.  Green- 
way  contains  the  following  quote: 

As  the  war  goes  on,  so  does  the  misery 
Inflicted  upon  the  Laotian  people.  Refugees 
from  the  Pathet-Lao  zone  all  tell  harrowing 
tales  of  entire  villages  living  in  caves  and 
holes  In  the  ground,  farming  their  rice  by 
night  In  order  to  escape  the  bombing.  From 
all  reports,  the  wholesale  bombing  of  civilian 
centers  in  the  Pathet  Lao  areas  goes  beyond 
anything  the  North  Vietnamese  have  experi- 
enced. (Emphasis  added). 

In  addition  to  these  press  reports, 
there  has  been  specific  corroboration  of 
US.  bombing  by  U.S.  personnel  in  Laos. 
Our  colleague  from  Santa  Clara  may  not 
have  read  Mr.  Ronald  J.  Rlckenbachs 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Refugee 
Subcommittee  in  May  1970.  Mr.  Ricken- 
bach,  a  former  AID  employee  testified: 

While  I  served  In  Laos  ...  I  had  occasion 
to  hear  of  many,  but  actually  dealt  person- 
aUy  with  four  incidents,  of  civilian  areas 
which  were  targeted  by  American  Jet-type 
aircraft.  (Kennedy,  page  26) 

The  description  of  the  four  incidents 
Mr.  Rickenbach  was  personally  involved 
in  Is  appended  as  exhibit  F  to  these  re- 
marks, but  Involved  smsOl  villages  in 
Khammovane  province  near  the  North 
Vietnamese  border  in  three  cases,  and 
civilian  traCBc  on  a  bridge  between  Thak- 
kek   and   Savannakhet  provinces  in   a 


fourth.  These  areas  are  in  central  Laos, 
some  distance  away  from  the  Plain  of 
Jars  area  which  Is  located  In  Xleng 
IChouang  Province. 

Thus  far,  I  have  cited  public  press  ar- 
ticles and  official  Government  testimony 
before  the  Senate  refugee  committee 
from  the  spring  of  1970.  What  additional 
evidence  do  we  find  from  the  hearings 
before  the  same  committee  In  April  of 
1971 

First  of  all,  Senater  Kinnidy  com- 
mented on  his  concern  as  to  why  the 
State  Department  had  refused  to  fur- 
nish his  subcommittee  with  a  report 
dated  July  10,  1970.  The  Senator  stated, 
on  April  22,  1971: 

We  have  been,  virtually  since  last  August, 
trying  to  get  this  information.  And,  flnally, 
yesterday,  at  the  start  of  the  hearing  it  was 
suddenly  made  available  to  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  (Kennedy.  Part  n.  page  33) 

What  was  in  this  report  to  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Laos  from  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Service  in  Laos  that  would  cause  the 
State  Department  to  withhold  it  from 
the  Congress  for  over  9  months? 

Let  me  summarize  from  the  report  it- 
self: 213  villagers  from  96  separate  vil- 
lages in  17  different  townships  were  in- 
terviewed. The  following  quotes  are  taken 
directly  from  the  report,  a  complete  copy 
of  which  Is  found  at  pp.  16342-16344  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  20. 
1971. 

First.  Seventy-five  percent  of  190  re- 
spondents said  their  homes  had  been 
damaged  by  bombing. 

Second.  Seventy-six  percent  said  the 
attacks  took  place  in  1969. 

Third.  Ninety  percent  of  212  respond- 
ents said  the  bombing  made  life  difficult 
for  them,  63  percent  of  this  group  told 
our  interviewers  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  more  than  a 
bare  subslstance  living  during  the  most 
intense  periods  of  bombing. 

Fourth.  The  bombing  is  clearly  the 
most  compelling  reason  for  moving. 

A  second  refugee  report,  apparently 
taken  about  the  same  time  covered  97 
refugees  from  Luang  Prabang  and  Sam 
Neua  Provinces.  A  complete  copy  of  that 
report  is  found  at  pp.  16343-16344  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  20,  1971. 
The  second  report  showed  a  lesser  per- 
centage of  people  who  had  been  bombed; 
69  percent  said  they  had  seen  bombs 
dropped  frequently;  25  percent  had  seen 
people  killed  by  bombing;  32  of  the  97 
people  interviewed  said  the  bombing 
made  life  very  difficult  for  them— 60 
percent  of  this  group  saying  they  could 
not  eke  out  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
living  after  the  attacks  started. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  evidence  from  two 
Government  reports,  plus  the  testimony 
of  an  ex-AID  officer  confirms  that  bomb- 
ing of  civilians  occurred  in  at  least  six  of 
the  provinces  of  Northern  Laos. 

The  statements  of  the  16  refugees  from 
seven  villages  in  Xleng  Khouang  Prov- 
ince interviewed  by  Congressman  Waldie 
and  myself  last  April  admittedly  does 
little  more  than  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
the  USIS  report  about  one  province, 
Xleng  Khouang. 

Nevertheless,  that  testimony  squarely 
contradicts  Ambassador  Sullivan's  state- 
ment on  April  21,  1971,  that — 

Their  villages  were  hit  both  by  ground 
operationa   and   then,   later  on,   when   they 
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were  out  of  them,  apparently  their  vUlages 
were  damaged  by  bombing. 

The  refugees  with  who  Congreasman 
Waldb  and  I  talked  were  unanimous  in 
stating  that  their  villages  were  destroyed 
before  they  left  the  area.  They  showed 
us  wounds  from  cluster  bomb — CBU — 
shrapnd  and  white  phoei^orous.  In  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  villages,  people  had 
been  killed.  In  all  of  the  villages,  every 
house  had  been  destroyed. 

The  State  D^jartment's  own  report  of 
the  Xifflig  Khouang  province  refugees 
confirms  that  the  villages  were  bombed 
when  the  villagers  stUl  lived  in  than. 

The  first  Interview  aiq>ended  to  the 
report  quotes  Thao  Vilay.  a  25-year-old 
frcm  the  village  of  Kan  Phoun.  He  was 
quoted  as  follows: 

I  saw  planes  come  to  attack  my  village  in 
1066  for  the  first  time;  the  village  come  under 
attack  many  times  In  1068-68,  resulting  In  6 
klUed  and  3  wounded.  Apart  from  my  own 
village  there  were  42  klUed  at  Ban  Thoun  and 
Phcoaavsn. 

Then  I  was  aaslgn«d  back  to  my  village  at 
the  time  when  the  bombing  was  at  Its  peak. 
It  was  so  bad  that  you  could  no  longer  lead 
a  normal  life.  UntU  1068, 1  had  at  least  been 
able  to  cuIttT&te  my  own  rice  field,  but  the 
war  and  the  bombing  had  now  become  so 
severe  that  life  was  no  longer  bearable. 

The  second  person  interviewed,  a  lady 
from  the  village  of  Kang  Pa  stated: 

The  reason  she  came  to  Vientiane  was  be- 
cause of  the  bombing.  The  planes  came  to 
drop  bombs  all  the  time. 

The  third  interviewee,  a  40-year-old 
man  from  Ban  Nam  llioDg,  whose  home 
had  been  destroyed  by  bombing  in  1970. 

The  fourth  interviewee,  a  17-year-old 
girl  schoolteacher  from  Bon  Koua  was 
quoted: 

The  planes  dropped  bombs  In  the  area  of 
her  wlglnal  home  very  often.  .  .  .  The  rea- 
son she  left  her  village  was  because  of  the 
constant  bombings  by  the  pi»nf  .  .  .  she 
Slid  the  i^anes  which  did  the  bomblikg  be- 
longed to  the  AmerlcaDS. 

The  fifth  interviewee  was  a  27-year- 
old  man  from  Ban  No  Xou. 

The  planes  started  bombing  his  vUlage  m 
1964  and  continued  untU  the  pi«Mnt  time. 
The  bombs  were  •ometUnss  (fatipped  far  away 
from  his  vUlage  and  sometimes  were  very 
close  to  his  village.  .  .  .  The  bombs  actually 
hit  and  destroyed  his  village  In  1868. 

The  Sixth  interviewee  was  an  18-year- 
old  gill  from  Baa  Kou  village. 

She  said  quite  a  few  vUlagera  wei«  klUed 
and  wounded  by  the  bombing. 

These  six  Interviews  were  appended  to 
the  refugee  report  of  refugees  from 
Xleng  Khouang  Province.  There  was  a 
second  report,  covering  97  refugees  from 
Luang  Prabang  and  8«un  Neua  Provinces. 

sa  of  the  people  Interviewed  said  tlie 
bombing  had  made  life  very  dUBcult  for 
them,  80%  of  this  group  saying  they  could 
not  eke  out  more  than  a  bare  suhalstence  liv- 
ing after  the  attacks  started. 

Thus  the  two  UJB.  refugee  studies 
which  were  withheld  by  the  State  De- 
partment until  April  1971.  clearly  show 
heavy  bombing  of  Laotian  civilian  areas 
in  at  least  four  provinces.  The  1070  testi- 
mony had  menttaied  bomMng  in  three 
others. 

These  are  all  UjB.  Government  docu- 
ments. What  does  the  gentleman  from 
Santa  Clara  County  say  about  this  evi- 


dence? Is  it  Indeed  insufficient  to  indi- 
cate a  deliberate  UJ3.  policy  of  destroy- 
ing villages  in  1969?  Is  the  bombing,  so 
carefully  targeted  and  approved  by  the 
n.S.  Ambassador  in  Laos,  susceptible  of 
so  many  mistakes  in  so  many  different 
villages  and  provinces? 

Or  was  the  letter  of  21  young  IVS  vol- 
unteers in  Laos  to  President  Mxon  on 
March  15.  1971,  more  accurate? 

The  extensive  bombing  of  clvUlan  areas  Is 
particularly  vicious  .  . .  Refugees  tell  of  being 
forced  to  live  In  holes  ttnd  caves,  of  having 
to  farm  «t  night,  of  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion by  U.S.  war  planes  of  the  htunan  basis 
for  a  society.  (This  letter  Is  found  on  pages 
170-171  of  the  Senate  Refugee  bearings.  Part 
n.) 

The  respected  writer  for  the  New 
Yorker,  Robert  Shaplen,  probably  as 
familiar  with  the  Laotian  situation  as 
any  of  the  American  reporters  who  have 
been  longtime  residents  of  Southeast 
Asia,  wrote  in  April  1970,  in  FVirei^rn  Af- 
fairs, about  the  events  of  the  spring  of 
1969: 

The  government  (of  Laos)  aided  by  the 
wider  scope  of  American  boovblng,  was  doing 
Its  best  to  keep  the  communist  supply  lines 
cut  and  to  destroy  the  sodal  and  economic 
fabric  In  the  Pathet  Lao  areas. 

How  does  one,  aided  by  highly  s<q>hls- 
ticated  bombing  techniques  and  weap- 
ons, destroy  the  social  and  econcHnlc  fab- 
ric of  an  area? 

Might  there  not  be  some  tonptatioD  to 
destroy  the  hundreds  of  villages  around 
which  that  soctal  and  eoooomic  fabric  is 
centered? 

The  facts  are  fairly  clear : 

First.  Sc»newhere  around  200,000  tons 
of  bombs  have  been  dropped  in  northern 
Laos  in  1969  and  1970.  Cluster  bombs  and 
white  phosphorus  have  been  used. 

Second.  B-^2's  have  been  used. 

llilrd.  There  are  no  major  cities  in  the 
Pathet  Lao  areas — (mly  perhaps  3,500 
small  villages. 

Fourth.  Refugees  from  many  of  these 
villages  confirm  that  the  villages  have 
been  bombed — In  many  cases  despite  the 
fact  that  no  Pathet  Lao  soldiers  were  in 
the  Immediate  area. 

Fifth.  UjS.  Government  employees.  IVS 
volunteers,  and  resi>ected  newspaper  re- 
porters have  written  and  testifled  that 
the  bombing  of  villages  was  delttierate. 
systematic,  and  Intended  to  destroy  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  ol  an  area  of 
rural  villages. 

To  this  evidence,  let  me  add  the  dis- 
quieting comments  of  two  Air  Force  of- 
ficers with  whom  I  discussed  the  situa- 
tion at  the  Udom  Air  Force  Base  in  Thai- 
land on  April  13.  1971. 

One  ofOcer.  a  captain  in  a  reomnais- 
sance  squadron,  showed  me  a  map  of  his 
photogn^Thic  reoonnaissanee  mission  of 
ttie  day  before.  He  had  flown  i«>proxi- 
mately  30  kilometers  along  three  sep- 
arate vtJleys  at  9.000  feet,  taking  photo- 
graphs. On  a  1:60.000  map  he  showed 
me  the  route,  and  the  map  indicated  a 
number  of  villages  alongside  the  roads 
and  trails,  I  asked  him:  "What  about  the 
villages?"  His  response,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  was  to  the  effect: 

Mr.  Congressman.  Tve  beui  flying  over 
Northern  Laos  for  4^  months  now,  and  I've 
never  teen  a  village  up  there. 

An  Air  Force  lieutenant  eolond  who 
was  present  added  that  he  "didn't  ttalnk 


there  were  any  villages  In  northern  Laos 
any  more,  or  in  the  southern  part  of 
North  Vietnam  either  for  that  matter." 

I  then  circled  eight  villages  in  the  map 
of  northern  Laos  at  random,  and  asked. 
If  when  I  returned  2  days  lata*,  I  could 
examine  the  i^otographs  of  the  eight 
villages  in  question.  MaJ.  Gen.  Andy 
Evans,  commander  of  the  13th  Air  Foroe. 
indicated  he  would  be  glad  to  comply 
with  this  request,  and  2  days  later,  said 
they  had  only  been  able  to  Identify  pic- 
tures of  two  of  the  villages  selected.  In 
both  cases,  the  photographs  showed 
clearly  that  the  villages  were  no  longer 
in  existence. 

I  asked  for  the  photographs  to  bring 
back  to  Washington,  and  subsequently 
asked  for  pictures  of  196  villages  from 
which  refugees  have  come. 

After  lengthy  exchanges  of  corre- 
spondence, the  Department  of  Defense 
has  apparently  decided  that  no  photo- 
graphs should  be  provided  Congress.  The 
letter  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
IXxriln,  of  June  11.  1971,  states  in  pcut 
as  follows: 

I  have  reflected  on  your  various  requests 
for  photographs  of  vUlages  In  Laos  .  .  . 

It  Is  neither  feasible  nor  useful  to  go  be- 
ytmd  these  steps  to  furnish  extended  pho- 
tography of  Laos  . . . 

In  svun  I  cannot  see  that  the  cause  at  the 
clvUlana  in  Laos  will  be  advanced  by  our 
further  exchange  ai  photographs. 

The  full  letter  is  appended  as  exhibit 
G. 

I  want  to  say  In  that  connection  that 
they  had  furnished  me  with  12  photo- 
graphs of  villages  in  Laos  that  appar- 
ently are  still  standing,  and  they  are  re- 
flected by  the  red  dots  on  this  map.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  a  great  number  of 
buildings  in  central  Laos  are  still  in  ex- 
istence, but  the  pictures  of  the  196  vil- 
lages that  we  asked  for  have  not  been 
provided. 

There  is  an  (dd  California  Jury  In- 
struction, evolved  out  of  centuries  of 
common  law,  that  when  a  party  has  the 
power  to  produce  evidence  on  an  issue 
but  declines  to  do  so,  that  the  evidence 
Is  presumed  to  be  adverse  to  his  argu- 
ments. 

It  is  on  this  evidence  and  this  infer- 
ence that  I  voice  the  su^lclon  that  we 
have  deliberately  b(xnbed  and  destroyed 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Laos.  Only  ttie  photograph  will 
determine  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
exhiUts  which  I  previously  referred  to 
In  part: 

A 


NBO-McCaiTHTISK  AMD  TBX  NKW  LDT 


(Speech  by  Hon.  CBASLa  S. 
Jtme  36.  1871) 

The  lead  paragraph  of  a  good  news  story 
Is  supposed  to  Include  the  principal  thrust 
of  all  that  foUows.  Today  I  shall  try  to  apply 
this  technique  In  my  remarks. 

My  subject  and  title  Is  "Neo-McOarthylsm 
and  the  New  Left",  which  I  would  summariae 
In  this  mannar:  "A  large  and  Influential 
body  of  Americans  is  aiding  the  cause  of 
the  New  Left  by  besmirching  the  Image  of 
this  great  countey  with  reckless  oondusloBs 
baaed  upon  Isolated  facU."  Some  do  this 
knowingly.  whUe  others  are  sUnply  allowing 
themselves  to  be  used.  Unfortunately,  the 
latter  deacrlptlon  fits  the  Oongressman  who 
represents  the  dlstrlet  m  wtilch  we  are  mast- 
ing today. 
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ICcCuthylam  hM  long  atnce  c«Med  to  be  a 
word  which  rcfen  to  a  man — It  now  meana 
the  praetloe  of  drawing  a  sweeping  and  tin- 
juvtUUd  ooadualon  from  inaiulBeleot  proof. 
Th«  word  WM  dlKtalnfuUy  coined  by  honest 
daf «idan  of  oonatltutlaiua  Ubartlea  and  ac*- 
demlc  freedom  who  bad  a  point — a  republic 
mu«t  be  baead  Mi  the  right  to  dlngree,  to 
•peak  freely,  and  to  be  protected  against  un- 
just and  «<»»«^wg  accusaUon.  But,  Ironical- 
ly, the  same  typea  who  ootned  the  word  and 
so  Tabamently  denoonoed  the  practice  are 
the  T«ry  ooea  who  have  tnade  It  a  fine  art. 
Beeauie  it  now  eervea  thair  purpoae  of  tear- 
ing down  the  so-caUad  "eatahMshmimt",  they 
ratlooallae  that  their  "worthy"  end  Justtflaa 
unworthy  means. 

I  cant  pinpoint  the  time  when  It  aU  began. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  early  1960'b  when  the 
predeeeeeors  of  today's  New  Left  reoognlaed 
the  cffeetlTeness  of  an  aroused  pnbUc  ooosd- 
ence.  ICaybe  It  was  the  campaign  of  1900 
when  they  saw  an  almost  hysterical  national 
reaction  to  a  "mlaaUe  gap",  which  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  knew,  I  knew,  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  soon  admitted,  was  nothing 
but  fiction.  It  could  hAT»  been  the  cItU  dis- 
obedience and  masBlTe  cItU  rights  denmm- 
stratlons  which  pointed  the  way;  It  could 
have  been  any  number  of  erents  or  points 
In  history.  Somewhere  along  the  line  the 
pioneers  of  the  New  lieft  learned  the  ralue  of 
mass  psychology. 

In  1M4  they  struck  pay  dirt.  McCarthy- 
lam  r*'"*«H  Barry  Ootdwater  as  an  evU 
man.  anxious  to  trigger  nuclear  war  and 
genocide.  They  told  mm  we  would  be  In  war 
If  he  were  dected.  And  today  we  know  from 
purloined  Pentagtm  papers  leaked  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post  that 
the  Democratic  standard  bearer  had  oon- 
oelved  the  same  strategy  he  falsely  charged 
Senator  Ooldwater  with  planning. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  sereral  points 
as  we  wat^  this  matter.  BapubUcans  hare 
not  deeelTed  the  American  people— Barry 
Ooldwater  dldnt.  Dwlght  Blsenhower  dldnt, 
and  Richard  Nixon  hasntt  AU  the  deception 
the  papers  deecrlbe  occurred  under  Demo- 
crats. What  would  those  who  crltldae  the 
Nixon  Administration  for  not  declassifying 
the  Pentagon  report  which  exposes  the 
duplicity  or  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon 
have  said  if  it  had  been  oflBdally  released 
instead  of  stolen  and  then  leaked?  Tou  know 
what  they  would  have  said  and  so  do  I.  It 
would  baTs  been  another  example  of  Repub- 
licans playing  poUtloa  in  order  to  give  Lyn- 
don Johnson  back  his  own  war. 

Why  are  some  so  anxious  to  promote  a 
confrontation  between  Oongrees  and  the 
Nlxtm  Administration  over  this  now  famous 
Pentagon  report?  Certainly  it  has  historical 
value  because  It  tdls  us  how  we  got  Into 
Vietnam.  But  I  thou^t  theee  people  were 
most  concerned  with  bow  we  get  out.  Obvi- 
ously, like  the  proponents  of  the-  New  Left, 
they  wish  to  tUscredlt  the  "establishment" 
and  President  Nixon  (who  has  kept  hU 
prooUssB  about  Vietnam) ,  as  will  sa  Lyndon 
Johnson.  We  needn't  tar  President  Nixon 
with  the  same  bruiAi  used  on  President  John- 
son in  order  to  know  we  were  deceived 
about  Vietnam.  Let  us  not  forget  that  this 
type  of  tangental  tarring  is  the  ptirpoee  of 
Allard  Lowensteln  and  the  ADA.  the  New 
Left,  Common  Cauae,  SenMors  Kennedy.  Mc- 
Oovem,  llusUe  and  Bughaa,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  With  regret,  I  must  say  that 
the  Congreesman  from  this  district  appears 
to  be  their  willing  handmaiden. 

But  I  have  strayed  from  my  theme.  Let 
me  return  to  It. 

Nineteen  sixty-four  was  the  year  of  the 
>w»MMfc  for  IfcCarthylsm.  the  Big  Lie,  and 
the  New  Left.  Barry  Ooldwater  was  defeated 
with  lies  and  a  wlld-eyad  Oongrees  was 
elected  In  a-  landslide.  BSeeUve  oppoeltlon 
to  the  tactics  at  the  New  Left  erumbtod  and 
feU  apart,  m  the  next  few  years  the  "eeteb- 
llshment"  was  condemned  as  having  done 
noOilng  about  radal  dlecrlmlnatlon.  urban 
and  rural  slums,   health,  water  poUutleo, 


housing,  poverty,  and  a  host  of  other  social 
problems.  Instead  of  the  most  advanced. 
healthiest,  best-fed,  most  tree,  most  affluent, 
and  the  most  progressive  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  this  country  was  made  to 
appear  as  calloused  and  stagnant,  with  a 
system  of  government  not  equal  to  the  times. 
Thousands  of  Hippies.  Ylpplea,  New  Leftists, 
and  Revolutionaries  fanned  across  the  coun- 
try. Often  they  were  rubeldlMd  with  food 
stamps  and  by  local  welfare  programs.  Bcane 
were  actually  on  the  federal  payroll.  We  were 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  In 
which  the  victims  would  subsidise  their  own 
destruction  with  their  own  tax  money.  Tliey 
perfected  the  science  of  proteet  and  mob  rule 
advocated  by  Saul  Allnsky,  Joan  Baea,  Angela 
Davis,  and  others.  Left-wing  professors 
joined  In,  clergymen  preached  more  rebel- 
lion and  less  religion  from  their  pulpilts — the 
New  Left  was  on  Its  way. 

Seising  upon  an  unpopular  war  which  a 
Democratic  administration  refused  to  win. 
they  used  the  peace  movement  to  screen  and 
hide  their  tnie  purpoee  of  tearing  down  the 
basic  institutions  and  principles  which  mads 
this  the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

Tlie  next  four  years  saw  the  most  rapid 
increase  In  federal  programs  and  spending 
for  domestic  purpoees  of  any  comparable 
period  in  our  hist<vy. 

In  January  isao,  bllUons  of  wasted  and 
misdirected  dollars  later,  thousands  of  fluffy 
and  false  prees  releases  later,  and  hundreds 
of  broken  promises  later,  the  Republican 
AdmlnlstraUon  assumed  leadership  with 
President  Nixon  in  charge. 

Did  we  RepubUeans  find  leaa  racial  hatred? 
Were  the  slums  gone,  or  even  disappearing, 
or  were  new  ones  being  created?  Did  we  have 
cleaner  air  and  water?  Was  the  housing 
shortage  lees  acute?  Was  there  leee  violence 
in  the  streets  Had  the  quality  of  education 
Improved?  Could  you  enter  any  church  in 
full  confidence  that  your  offering  would  not 
be  used  for  causes  like  the  defense  of  Angela 
Davis?  Could  the  government  of  the  United 
Statee  operate  If  the  rabble  and  traah  of  a 
generation  decided  It  would  bring  thAt  gov- 
ernment to  its  kneee? 

The  legacy  which  President  Nixon  Inherited 
was  one  of  dlsimlty.  fear  and  hate,  and  dis- 
trust of  eetabllshed  institutions  and  of  gov- 
ernment itself. 

In  the  face  of  a  hoetUe  Oongrees,  our  Repub- 
lican Administration  has  finally  offered  the 
nation  aomethlng  new.  It  has  taken  action 
In  the  environmental  field  Instead  of  just 
talking  about  it.  It  is  constructively  work- 
ing toward  an  economy  based  upon  peace 
while  candidly  recognizing  that  reoonveralon 
doeant  emerge  like  Instant  coffee  and  that  In 
certain  areas  it  will  be  temporarily  painful. 

Our  Republican  Administration  has  given 
us  an  alternative  to  the  oentralliatlon  which 
has  created  more  problems  than  it  ever 
solved.  Revenue  sharing  Ls  the  first  proposal 
in  40  years  which  seeks  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  centralisation  and  to  renew  the  exerdee 
of  individual  and  local  reqwnslbllity. 

In  the  "square"  days  of  the  past  we  didn't 
pay  our  taxes  and  then  feel  morally  relieved 
of  any  reeponsibUlty  for  our  nel^bor  and 
fellowman.  That  spirit  which  we  had  and 
about  which  we  felt  good  Is  what  revenue 
sharing  seeks  to  restore. 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  President 
Nixon  is  in  the  area  where  the  acconq>llcee 
of  the  New  Left  are  most  critical.  He  Is  get- 
ting us  out  of  Vietnam — with  honor,  and  in 
a  manxwr  which  I  believe  wUl  Involve  the 
lowest  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

When  President  Nixon  left  office  after 
serving  as  Vice  Prealdent  in  the  Blsenhower 
Administration,  we  had  900  military  advisors 
in  Southeast  Asia.  He  returned  eight  years 
later  as  President  to  find  more  than  530,000 
American  men  in  the  war  eone  and  the  na- 
tion mired  in  an  unpopular  war.  Today  lees 
than  half  that  number  are  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  more  are  coming  out  each  day — nearly 
a  battalion  per  month.  Casualtlee  which 
ranged  up  to  the  hundreds  are  now  reported 


in  dosens  and  with  each  week  South  Viet- 
nam beoomee  more  able  to  fight  its  own  war. 

President  Nixon  has  kept  every  promise 
with  respect  to  Vietnam.  He  has  pledged  to 
end  our  Involvement — and  he  is  etidlng  it. 
But  he  Unt  going  to  tell  the  enemy  our  plans 
in  advance. 

A  total  withdrawal  date  to  a  negotiaUe 
item,  which  thouU,  be  settled  at  a  negotiating 
table  In  Paris.  To  give  away  a  negotiable  item 
would  be  to  condemn  our  prlaoners  of  war 
to  more  years  in  the  hands  of  an  inhumane, 
arrogant  enemy — held  for  ranaom.  as  political 
hoetagee. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  POW  Issue  was 
settled  In  Korea  on  June  8,  196S,  and  the 
fighting  continued  until  the  annlstlce  of 
July  37.  It  Is  not  true,  as  Common  Cause  and 
so  many  other  grpupa  would  have  you  believe, 
that  a  POW  ssruaement  cannot  be  negotiated 
untU  a  vrlthdrawal  date  Is  settled. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  legisla- 
tively establishing  a  withdrawal  date  would 
not  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  In  fact.  It 
would  eerloudy  hamper  PraaldeBt  Nixon's 
efforts  to  taring  It  to  an  early  end. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  slnoertty  of  any 
person  who  thinks  our  withdrawal  rate  from 
Vietnam  U  too  slow,  who  doubts  the  policy 
of  Vlstnamlaatlon,  or  conaldars  the  chances 
of  a  lasting  paaoe  in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  eo 
remote  that  It  is  not  worth  a  single  addi- 
tional American  life. 

.  For  csanqde,  I  beUev«  the  Congreesman 
who  lepieeents  this  district  U  totally  slnoere 
in  his  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But 
when  anyone  reachea  the  point  where  he 
accusee  his  own  country  of  engaging  In  a 
pohcy  of  ganodde  and  Indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing of  dvlUans  In  Laos,  when  he  says  this 
nation  Is  guUty  of  war  orlmss  Ilka  thoss  for 
which  the  Nuremberg  trials  decreed  the  pen- 
alty of  death,  then  I  must  protest.  That  Is  a 
disservice  to  our  nation  and  the  3^  million 
young  men  who  served  In  Southeast  Asia — 
and  to  the  50,000  men  who  have  given  their 
livee  there. 

Having  fought  for  this  coimtry  with  dis- 
tinction doee  not  convey  to  any  man  the 
right  to  Ubel  Its  image  with  half  truths  and 
distortion.  Every  American,  including  thoee 
of  us  who  cannot  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  served  in  combat,  haa  the  right  to 
orittdxe  or  disagree  with  national  policy,  but 
eadi  of  us  also  has  the  obligation  to  be 
re^Kmslble.  It  Is  here  that  I  must  take  Issue 
with  my  ooUeague,  the  RepreeenUtlve  In 
Oongrees  from  this  district. 

I  do  so  more  in  smtow  than  in  anger.  At 
one  time  I  had  high  hopee  for  my  arUcu- 
late,  bright  and  attracttve  coUeague.  But 
as  a  legUtator  his  base  of  support  has  shrunk 
to  only  the  radical  fringe  of  New  LeftlsU  in 
the  Bouse.  As  a  candidate  he  la  supported 
only  by  Norton  Simon  at  the  bank  and  the 
Lowenstelns  and  Teddy  Kennedy  in  their 
move  to  "dump  Nixon".  A  brilliant  future 
hay  have  been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of 
publicity. 

Let  me  detaU  my  charge  and  present  my 
supporting  case: 

CoqgresBBan  MtoClcskey  hdd  a  news  oon- 
ferenoe  on  i^trU  17  after  a  trip  to  Laos.  There 
he  charged  that  his  "suspicion  that  this 
country  U  deUberatdy  foUowlng  the  pracUce 
of  destroying  vlllagas  In  Northern  Laoe  U 
borne  out  by  the  evidence." 

At  the  same  preea  conference  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "Since  President  Nixon 
came  to  office  in  1960,  American  bombers  sys- 
tematically wiped  out  nearly  all  of  the  3.S00 
vlUages  in  Northern  Laos  in  an  operatton 
eallsd  "Barrel  BoU'  leaving  a  fourth  of  the 
country's  papulation  homeless." 

On  other  oocaslone  I've  hesrd  statements 
about  ITjB.  war  orlmss.  genodde,  and  IndU- 
erlmlnate  bombing  of  civilians  attributed  to 

him. 
These  aUegatkms  slmidy  are  not  trusi 
Before  leaving  for  Laoe  my  cdleague  was 
briefed    by  Mr.  Fred  Branfman.  BxacutlTe 
Director  of  Project  Air  War.  Mr.  Branfman 
ssrved  in  Laos  with  the  International  Volun- 
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tary  Service  and  resigned  in  late  1969  to 
spend  some  time  in  Paris  where  be  wae  ac- 
tively involved  with  pro-leftist  Lckotian  stu- 
dents. 

In  early  1970  he  returned  to  Laoe  and  wrote 
aumerous  articles  critical  of  United  Statee 
policy.  He  played  an  active  role  as  a  legnum 
and  interpreter  for  visiting  delegations  of 
American  anti-war  and  New  Left  peraonall- 
Ues,  including  some  who  were  traveling 
through  Vientiane  enroute  to  or  from  Hanoi. 

He  took  an  active  part  In  helping  visiting 
reporters  who  were  looking  for  antl-U5.  Gov- 
ernment stories.  One  of  his  favorite  exhibits 
was  a  10-year-old  boy,  Ba  Som  Dl.  of  Ban 
Thelm  village  who  allegedly  had  been  burned 
by  a  phosphorous  bomb.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  to  both  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Soviet  Embassies  and  had  a  wide  range  of 
known  contacts  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  Soviet, 
and  North  Vietnamese  officials. 

Mr.  Branfman  was  on  close  friendly  terms 
with  persons  involved  in  an  abortive  coup  to 
bring  General  Kong  Le  Bak  to  power  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Lao  C<Hnmunist  Party 
(the  Pathet  Lao). 

Finally,  with  no  specific  charge  publicly 
lodged  against  him.  Branfman  was  deported 
by  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  Statee, 
Branfman  teetlfled  at  the  "unofficial  hear- 
ings on  "U^.  war  crimes'  "  chaired  by  Repre- 
sentative Ronald  V.  Delluma.  He  was  sched- 
uled to  be  a  wltnees  at  the  "war  crimes"  trial 
in  Oslo,  Norway. 

Was  It  Branfman  who  suggested  to  Mr. 
McCloskey  that  he  should  visit  a  certain 
refugee  camp  and  see  a  10-year-old  boy,  Ba 
Som  Dl?  When  my  colleague  showed  the  pic- 
ture of  this  unfortunate  boy  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy as  an  example  of  indiscriminate  use  of 
phosphorous  anti-personnel  bombs  by  the 
United  States,  did  he  know  that  phosphor- 
ous for  purpoees  other  than  marking  targets 
and  creating  smoke  to  rescue  downed  pilots 
Is  not  used  in  Laos? 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  other  prepara- 
tions made  for  Congressman  McClcekey'a 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  He  was  briefed  b; 
State  Department  officials  before  his  depar- 
ture and  was  told  {please  note  this)  that  a 
U8I8  study  had  been  done  of  one  camp  which 
housed  refugees  from  200  vUlages  in  the 
Plain  de  Jars  area. 

The  significant  point  is  that  Mr.  MoCloekey 
was  told  of  the  report  before  he  left.  When 
Informed  of  its  existence,  he  requeeted  copies 
and  was  told  that  the  survey  could  not  be 
furnished  him,  but  a  five-page  summary 
could  be  made  available  which  had  already 
been  given  to  Senator  Kennedy.  The  sum- 
mary was  delivered  before  his  departure. 
Please  note  again,  he  asked  for  the  survey, 
knew  of  its  existence,  and  received  the  sum- 
mary be/ore  he  departed. 

Now  remember  this  fact  in  context  with 
hla  reply  to  William  Buckley  on  television 
when  Mr.  Buckley  said,  and  I  quote,  "The 
survey  was  in  your  briefcase,  Mr.  McCloekey. 
It  was  given  to  you  a  week  before  .  .  ." 

After  an  interchange.  Mr.  McCloekey  said, 
"...  I  am  telling  you  you  are  not  telling 
me  the  truth." 

Now.  If  you  want  to  play  with  semantics, 
the  "survey"  was  not  in  the  briefcase,  but  a 
'summary"  was.  Does  that  prove  that  Wil- 
liam Buckley  was  a  liar?  I  don't  think  it  does 
any  more  than  Mr.  McCloekey  proved  that 
Father  Matthew  Menger.  a  Catholic  priest 
who  served  the  Congressman  as  an  inter- 
preter, had  mlsrepreeented  the  truth  to  him. 

Despite  Mr.  McCIoekey's  allegations  that 
significant  portions  of  the  "survey"  were 
removed  trota  the  "summary",  I  categorically 
state  that  the  summary  was  a  true  refiectloo 
of  the  survey.  I  say  this  because  I  have  read 
both.  Any  intelligent  reader  wiU  gather  the 
same  conclusions  from  the  short  venlon  as 
he  does  from  the  longer  one. 

Let's  backtrack.  The  State  Department  did 
Inform  Mr.  McCloskey  of  the  survey  and  the 
summary  and  he  requested  copies  of  both. 
The  summary  was  furnished.  But  before  the 


Kennedy  Subcommittee  he  teetified  as  fol- 
lows, and  I  quote:  "My  staff  was  given  a 
three-page  summary  that  was  supposed  to 
be  reflected  In  the  document.  I  didn't  see 
this  three-page  summary  which  was  placed 
in  a  briefing  book  for  me  until  the  morning 
of  14  April." 

Later  In  the  same  testimony  and  still  re- 
ferring to  the  summary,  Mr.  McCloskey  said, 
and  I  quote:  "This  was  the  document  I 
found  m  my  own  file  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th.  This  is  the  reason  I  went  to  the  Polit- 
ical Officer  and  said,  'May  I  see  the  survey?'  " 
(Page  135,  transcript  of  Senate  hearings. 
AprU  21,  1971) 

At  page  141  of  the  same  hearings,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey testified:  "It  was  In  reading  it  (the 
refugee  book]  over  at  6:00  that  morning  in 
the  Ambassador's  house  that  I  came  across 
the  reference  to  this  survey  for  the  first 
time." 

Apparently  Mr.  McCloskey  wants  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  did  not  know  of  the  survey 
until  he  found  it  In  his  briefcase  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  How  does  this  square 
with  his  request  to  the  State  Department 
before  he  left  Washington  for  copies  of  both 
the  survey  and  the  summary? 

My  coUeague  would  have  us  believe  that 
An:iba88ador  Oodley  and  Mr.  Stearns  of  our 
Elmbassy  lied  when  they  allegedly  said  on 
the  night  of  April  13  that,  and  I  quote:  "No 
survey  of  refugee  attitudes  had  been  made 
because  of  lack  of  staff."  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. June  14,  1971,  page  19664) 

I  find  It  Incomprehensible  that  these  State 
Department  officials  would  attempt  to  state 
there  had  been  no  survey  made  when  they 
bad  full  knowledge  that  Mr.  McCloskey  had 
received  the  sununary  of  the  full  survey.  On 
April  9  a  wire  containing  the  full  text  of  the 
summary  was  sent  to  the  Embassy  in  Vien- 
tiane. The  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  Mr. 
Steams,  In  testimony  before  the  Kennedy 
Committee,  acknowledged  that  It  had  been 
received  and  that  a  decision  had  been 
reached  In  advance  to  supply  the  full  text 
of  the  survey  If  requested.  Now,  I  won't  make 
any  accusations  about  who  wasn't  telling 
the  truth,  but  I  ask  any  one  of  you,  would 
you  tell  a  man  a  survey  had  not  been  con- 
ducted if  you  knew  a  sununary  of  the  same 
survey  had  already  been  given  to  him? 

This  document  caper  Is  a  classic  example 
of  Neo-McCarthylsm — discredit,  impugn, 
subvert,  contravene,  and  rebut  your  oppo- 
nent by  attacking  his  credibility.  Cover  up 
your  own  bad  case  by  attacking  the  integrity 
of  those  who  defend  against  It.  It  Is  a  sly 
technique,  but  Is  It  the  stuff  of  which  Pres- 
idents are  made? 

No  American  official.  Including  Ambas- 
sador Sullivan  who  served  In  Laos  during  the 
period  currently  In  controversy,  has  ever 
denied  the  fact  that  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  Laos.  But  the  question  Is,  were 
they  destroyed,  as  Mr.  McCloskey  alleges,  by 
a  deliberate  policy  of  striking  Innocent  vil- 
lages which  were  not  In  themselves  military 
targets? 

Mr.  McCIoekey's  total  evidence  is  what  he 
was  told  by  left-wing  antl-U.S.  groups  before 
he  left  the  United  States,  the  testlnjony  of 
16  Individual  refugees  from  seven  villages, 
and  the  USIS  report  on  refugees. 

Now,  let's  analyze  his  arguments: 

He  says  there  are  3,500  vUlages  In  the  con- 
tested area.  Based  upon  the  USIS  study  of 
one  refugee  camp  comprising  residents  of 
200  of  these  villages  and  his  Interviews  with 
16  Laotians  from  seven  villages,  he  con- 
cludes that  76  percent  of  these  3,500  villages 
have  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  United 
States  pilots.  If  this  Is  not  true,  he  says, 
"Show  me  pictures  which  prove  the  vUlages 
are  still  standing."  This  is  the  old  "Have  you 
stopped  beating  your  wife?"  type  of  argu- 
ment. 

This  Is  argument  by  extrapolation  from  a 
non-representative  sample.  Let  us  play  at 
this  same  game  by  taking  the  same  sample 
and  extrapolating  in  another  manner: 

About  160,000  IndlviduaU  were  pushed  Into 


refugee  status  during  the  period  from  the 
1968  dry  season  through  1970  by  North 
Vietnamese  aggression.  Only  17,000  came  out 
out  of  the  area  where  there  was  any  U.S. 
bombing  In  support  of  the  ground  fighting. 
All  of  these  were  in  camps  like  the  only  one 
Blr.  McCloskey  visited.  But  48  percent  of 
thoee  interviewed,  according  to  the  USIS  sur- 
vey, indicated  they  left  because  of  the  fear 
of  bombing.  Thus,  giving  full  credit  to  the 
USIS  Biy^ey  upon  which  the  gentleman  relies 
so  heavily,  we  have  8,160  refugees  who  fied 
because  they  feared  bombing.  This  Is  about 
b'Vt  percent  of  the  refugees  from  3,500  vil- 
lages, 76  percent  of  which  Mr.  Closkey  con- 
cludes were  destroyed  by  bombing.  And 
remember,  all  of  this  5V^  percent  say  they 
became  refugees  for  fear  of  bombing  and  not 
actual  bombing. 

"The  Plain  de  Jars  is  one  of  the  most  fought 
over-pieces  of  real  estate  In  the  world.  Tt^t 
N<»rth  Vietnamese  and  the  Royal  Lao  forces 
have  taken  and  retaken  it  at  least  annually 
for  many  years.  Ground  fighting  has  been 
Intense  with  much  artillery  and  mortar  tire. 

Villages  in  much  of  the  Plain  de  Jars 
and  surrounding  area  are  abandoned  every 
five  to  seven  years  as  the  land  is  returned  to 
fallow  and  Inhabitants  move  to  new  areas 
to  pursue  the  slash -and-bum  method  of 
growing  rice.  Other  villages  are  burned  by 
invading  ground  forces  and  some  by  bom- 
bardment In  support  of  ground  fighting  in 
villages  the  Inhabitants  have  already  left. 
Arms  caches  and  supply  dumps  In  and 
around  abandoned  villages  are  often  attacked 
and  thousands  of  secondary  explosions  from 
such  attacks  prove  the  military  nature  of 
the  targets.  A  photograph  of  a  bomb  crater  in 
an  abandoned  village  may  satisfy  some  who 
wish  to  discredit  the  Image  of  their  own 
country,  but  It  won't  show  whether  people 
were  there  when  the  attack  took  place  and 
whether  the  target  was  strictly  military  at 
the  time. 

Here  is  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  bombing:  One  standing  hut  Is  considered 
as  an  inhabited  area  and  no  bombs  can  be 
dropped  within  500  meters  of  it. 

During  the  period  of  time  in  question,  Mr. 
Edward  Archer,  an  outstanding  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer,  investigated  all  bombing  targets 
for  U.S.  forces  In  North  Laoe  and  made  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Ambassador.  He  never 
recommended  approval  of  a  strike  against  an 
inhabited  village  and  no  attack  could  be 
made  without  such  approval.  The  attacking 
pilot  was  required  to  receive  clearance  from 
an  airborne  command  controller  who  direct- 
ed him  to  a  forward  air  controller,  who  in 
turn  directed  the  pilot  to  the  target.  After 
the  strike,  the  pilot  was  required  to  report 
bomb  damage  assessment  and  the  forward 
air  controller  was  also  required  to  report, 
as  was  the  airborne  command  controller. 
Mr.  Archer  received  the  BDA  (bomb  damage 
asaessment)  and  kept  a  record  of  all  strikes. 

Computer  runs  on  all  of  this  data  have 
clearly  shown  that  our  policy  has  been  rigid- 
ly followed. 

The  final  question  Is,  are  all  our  Ameri- 
can offictals  lying?  Is  Ed  Archer  lying?  Is 
Father  Menger  lying?  Are  the  pilots  lying? 
Are  the  airborne  command  controllers  lying? 
Are  the  forward  air  controllers  lying?  Is  the 
tortured  logic  and  the  Implication  of  one 
candidate  for  President  the  whole  truth? 

I  leave  you  and  the  American  peo|de  to 
answer  this  question. 

My  remarks  today  should  not  be  interpret- 
ed as  a  personal  attack  Rather  they  are  a  de- 
fense of  this  nation  against  an  imfounded 
charge. 

In  summary  let  me  say : 

We  know  the  New  Left  prospers  when  it 
destroys  Americans'  faith  in  their  leaders. 

Immunity  from  criticism  is  not  the  right  of 
any  pubUc  official,  but  it  Is  the  obUgaUon  of 
those  who  criticise  to  be  fair,  factual,  and 
truthful. 

Neo-McOarthylsm,  now  McCloskeylsm,  haa 
served  the  cause  of  tlie  N«w  Left. 
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inxxn  th«  Bfux  Prandaco  Cbronlde,  Dec.  2. 
I0fl9] 

Anothxr  Vixt  VnxAcx  Dns 

(By  Helen  Qnmerlcb) 

I  returned  from  Soutb  Vietnam  last  Prlday, 
midst  the  furor  here  over  the  Song  My  Inci- 
dent. It  came  aa  a  complete  mrprlse  to  me. 
the  maaaacre  of  thoae  vUlagers,  for  the  Impact 
had  not  yet  hit  the  l:16  Saigon  preae  brief- 
ings. 

Perhaps  I  haven't  been  out  of  Vietnam 
long  enough  for  the  horror  of  the  massacre  to 
hit  me.  Perhaps  it  never  will,  or  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  Son  My's,  smaller  In  scale  but 
nonetheless  as  devastating. 

A  first  (H>eratlon  must  be  like  a  first  love 
aSalr.  You  never  forget  the  first  sight  of  In- 
nocent Vietnamese  falling,  under  the  fire  of 
U.S.  artillery.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  one  sane  when  It  Is  happening  Is  the 
matter  of  fact,  just  another  day's  work  man- 
ner In  which  It  Is  conducted. 

Operation  Arizona  was  my  first  search  and 
destroy  mission.  It  happened  in  I  Corps,  20 
miles  south  of  Da  Nang,  with  the  5th  Marine 
Division. 

We  took  the  ridge  without  Incident.  It  bad 
been  Just  another  long  hot  walk  In  the  s\in. 
We  bad  met  no  enemy,  nor  had  we  heard  a 
single  shot  since  climbing  down  from  the 
amphibious  tanks  after  crossing  the  river  at 
dawn. 

Now  we  waited.  Two  compcmles,  half  a  bat- 
talion of  Marines  taking  part  In  Operation 
Arizona  In  Quang  Nam  Province. 

Sitting  on  the  naked  ridge  was  like  being 
In  a  great  natural  amphitheater.  Stretched 
below  us  were  rice  paddles.  Across  the  shal- 
low valley  fioor  was  the  small  village. 

With  the  naked  eye,  the  peasants  could  be 
seen  bent  to  the  earth,  tilling  the  soil.  With 
field  glasses,  the  Vietnamese  could  be  watched 
In  the  tiny  market  place,  bauncbed  beside 
their  wares,  walking  around. 

PKACZrUI. 

We  were  waiting  to  hear  from  the  other 
two  companies  closing  in  on  the  other  side 
of  the  village.  It  seemed  so  peaceful  there 
in  the  fading  afternoon.  I  wondered  why 
more  than  600  men  were  needed  to  home  In 
on  such  a  small  place. 

At  dusk  the  helicopters  came,  scurrying 
over  the  village,  dropping  thousands  of 
leaflets  on  the  hootches,  into  the  rice  pad- 
dles below. 

Colonel  William  Kitterman  said  they  were 
warning  leaflets,  urging  villagers  to  move 
out  before  dark.  The  helicopters  made  three 
passes.  The  breeze  picked  up  hundreds  of 
leaflets  and  sent  them  across  the  paddles 
to  where  we  waited. 

No  one  came  out.  I  watched  and  waited 
with  the  Marines.  I  stared  at  the  village 
Lord,  I  thought,  why  don't  they  walk  out  of 
there. 

CHANCX 

Kitterman  put  down  the  glasses  and 
looked  at  me.  "Well,  they  had  their  chance. 
Now,  we  Just  aasiime  they're  VC." 

All  of  them?  The  old  man  whose  bcu;k  was 
bent  to  the  earth,  the  children  seen  running 
in  the  market  place? 

"Tes,  all  of  them." 

Dont  you  Imagine  that  even  the  Viet  Cong 
would  want  to  get  out  If  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  be  killed? 

"You  don't  understand  these  people.  Their 
land  Is  more  important  to  them  than  their 
lives.  Tbey  probably  think  we'll  Just  pass 
them  by." 

I  picked  up  the  colonel's  glasses  to  take 
another  look.  I  saw  shadows  pass  small  fires. 
Otherwise,  the  village  wa^  motionless.  sUent. 


The  C-47  Dragon  ships  came,  dropping 
flares  in  a  bright  ring  around  the  village. 
Nothing  moved.  Nothing  could  be  seen.  The 
villagers  bad  moved  inside  imder  the  ele- 
ptxuix  gnaa  overbaoga. 


I  asked  the  colonel  what  happened  next. 

"We're  going  to  prep  the  village." 

The  gooeebumps  roee  on  my  arms,  sticky 
with  sweat  In  the  hot  night.  My  Ood,  you 
cannot.  Why  dont  we  send  men  in  to  get 
those  people  out? 

"They  bad  their  chance." 

Shortly  after  10  p.m.  the  flrst  artillery 
rounds  whistled  overhead  and  crashed  into 
the  village.  First  the  rounds,  then  the  silence, 
then  the  screams. 

■OTTKDS 

I  climbed  on  top  the  Amtrak.  I  buried  my 
bead  in  my  arms,  trying  to  blot  out  the  dev- 
astating sounds.  I  kept  asking  myself  why 
tbey  hadn't  come  out.  I  was  crying.  I  was 
sngry. 

'Damn  them,  I  thought.  Tboee  fools,  let 
them  die. 

When  the  artillery  stopped,  the  gun  ships 
came.  C-47's  armed  with  gatllng  guns,  grunt- 
ing out  2000  rounds  a  minute.  Spraying  60 
millimeter  shells  up  and  down  the  valley 
floor,  like  dots  and  dashes  of  fire  from  sky  to 
earth. 

If  anyone  bad  a  change  of  heart,  it  was  too 
late  now.  I  waited  out  the  night  on  the 
Amtrak.  The  cries  never  stopped. 

At  daybreak  we  moved  In  to  "marry"  the 
other  companies  already  in  the  village. 

Kitterman  said.  "They  took  the  village 
without  Incident."  I  looked  at  him  to  see 
If  be  was  serious.  He  was. 

■USN 

Orey  wblsps  of  smoke  curled  above  the 
hootches.  Kitterman  had  given  the  order  to 
burn  the  bocnes,  round  up  the  detainees,  All 
In  the  wellls,  destroy  the  rice  caches. 

"We  can't  leave  anything  for  the  enemy." 

We  entered  the  village  Jammed  with  Ma- 
rines. Hootches  were  crackling,  the  stench 
was  sickening.  Burnt  hootches,  burnt  flesh, 
small  man-made  craters  already  beginning  to 
fill  with  water. 

Five  bodies  sprawled  In  the  market  place. 
ETyes  stared  out  from  gaping  sockets.  The  sun 
ricocheted  off  staring  eyeballs.  Black  blood 
congealed  on  broken  limbs.  Two  shriveled  old 
men,  two  withered  old  women.  A  girl  about 
12  years  old. 


Whimpering  came  from  under  banana  trees 
IS  feet  away.  Eleven  villagers  lay  on  the 
earth.  A  young  woman  moaned,  one  arm 
grotesquely  thrown  behind  her.  the  other 
holding  a  nursing  baby  to  a  sagging  breast. 

A  Marine  medic  was  splinting  a  little  girl's 
legs,  both  broken.  Another  pushed  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  into  an  ancient  arm.  They 
were  all  wounded,  severely.  It  Isn't  their 
wounds  that  I  remember  so  much.  It's  their 
eyes.  Fear  wear's  a  haunting,  awesome  face. 

I  marveled  that  they  could  be  afraid  of 
me,  of  other  Americans.  It  was  clear  they 
were,  desperately  so. 

The  helicopters  came  and  I  rode  out  with 
a  half  doeen  of  the  possibly  20  detsinees. 
Three  children  and  a  woman  on  our  ship. 
The  kids  had  a  hammer  lock  on  my  legs.  They 
hurt  for  a  long  time  after. 

The  colonel  said  we'd  leave  the  dead  for 
their  own  burying.  By  whom  I  wasn't  sure, 
since  everyone  was  going  to  a  detainee  camp 
for  interrogation. 

guxsnoN 

When  I  returned  to  the  Marine  press  camp 
at  Da  Nang  I  couldn't  get  the  village  out  of 
my  mind.  I  finally  asked  a  gunnery  sergeant 
why  the  villagers  hadn't  come  out  after  the 
leaflets  were  dropped. 

He  took  a  hard  drag  on  bis  coffee,  looked 
around,  then  whispered  to  me,  "Look,  don't 
say  I  told  you  this — but  dont  you  know — 
tbey  oouldnt  read  the  leaflets." 

Elgbty-flve  per  cent  of  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam cant  read. 

When  I  returned  from  South  Vietnam  for 
the  flrst  time  in  1967. 1  talked  to  several  Cali- 
fornia lawmakers  about  the  search  and  de- 
stroy miMlons  and  other  honoRS.  Ona  was 


Charles  S.   Oubaer    (Bap.  OUroy).   He  had 
asked  me  to  report  to  him  on  my  return. 

I  saw  Oubser  in  Washington.  As  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  was 
sure  he  would  be  especially  intereated  In 
Operation  Arisona  and  other  similar  opera- 
tions. Oubser  told  me  there  was  nothing  that 
a  congressman  could  do,  "our  powers  have 
been  usurped  by  the  Executive  branch." 

KxHiBrr  Bl 

(Prom    the    Sunnyrale-atandard    Register- 
Leader  1 

"She  received  a  signal  honor  from  Con- 
gressman Charles  S.  Oubser  when  he  ap- 
pointed her  a  representative  of  the  lOtb  Con- 
greaslonal  District  to  conduct  a  fact-finding 
mission  In  Vietnam.  (See  letter  below.)" 

Mrs.  Emmerich,  a  Standard  Register  re- 
porter for  the  past  four  years  left  ten  days 
ago  on  a  two-month  tour  of  the  war  zone 
for  this  paper.  Now  she  will  have  additional 
duties  in  reporting  to  Congressman  Oubser, 
a  member  o(  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Forces. 

(Congressional  letterhead.  May  10.  1967)  : 
"Mrs.  HsLXK  BMicnicH, 
"Care  of  Sunnyvale  Standard. 

"DXAB  Hklxn:  I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
you  in  care  of  the  Sunnyvale  Standard, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  delivered  to  your 
doorstep  in  Saigon  a  few  days  after  It  Is 
printed  In  the  Siinnyvale  Standard. 

"By  this  time  you  have  probaUy  received 
my  cablegram  appointing  you  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
to  conduct  a  fact-finding  mission  In  Viet- 
nam. I  am  looking  forward  to  recullng  your 
reports  and  know  tbey  will  be  helpful  to  me 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

"I  dont  know  whether  you  realize  It  or 
not  but  you  are  the  flrst  reporter  from  Santa 
Clara  County  who  will  cover  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Thus  you  have  two  flrsts  to  your 
credit — one  of  the  flrst  women  reporters  and 
secondly  the  first  from  my  district. 

"Hoping  your  tour  is  Interesting  and  fruit- 
ful, I  am, 

"Yours  sincerely. 

"ChAKLSB  S.  OtTBSXB." 

ExKiBrr  C 

[Prom   the   Christian   Science   Monitor, 

Mar.  14,  1970] 

What  U.S.  BoMamo  Fm^  Lou  to  Laotiams 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Bam  Nom  Xat.  Laos. — The  old  woman  said 
she  bad  been  through  several  wars  but  that 
this  was  the  most  destructive  and  terrify- 
ing— because  of  the  bombing. 

"In  other  wars.  I  didn't  have  to  leave  my 
home,"  she  said. 

"When  the  soldiers  came  on  the  ground 
to  flgbt,  I  wasnt  so  afraid,". she  said.  "But 
when  tbey  came  in  airplanes,  it  was  terri- 
ble." 

The  70-year-oId  Lao  woman  was  one  of 
some  14,000  refugees  evacuated  from  the 
Plain  of  Jars  prior  to  the  Feb.  21  recovery 
of  that  area  by  North  Vietnamese  forces  and 
the  Lao  rebels,  the  Patbet  Lao. 

Few  civilian  inhabitants,  If  any,  were  left 
in  the  Plain  of  Jars  following  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  refugees. 

In  1960,  the  plateau  Itself  and  its  sur- 
rounding ridges  and  valleys  had  supported 
an  estimated  150.000  people.  But  a  decade 
of  war  has  taken  its  toll. 

The  old  woman  and  some  750  other  persons 
from  her  native  village  were  moved  by  plane 
and  then  by  truck  last  month  to  this  refu- 
gee camp  with  lu  bamboo-and-straw  huts, 
about  40  miles  east  of  Vientiane, 
an  powxa  xxDiaBCTB) 

The  correspondent  visited  four  refugee 
camps  and  talked  with  refugees  from  sis  dif- 
ferent locations  In  and  around  the  Plain 
of  JaiB. 

After  questioning  a  large  number  of  tbem. 
It  was  poasible  to  get  a  picture  of  the  de- 
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vastatlon  unleashed  by  American  fighter 
bombers  in  northeastern  Laos  over  the  past 
two  years,  and  it  Is  not  a  pretty  one. 

After  the  United  SUtes  baited  its  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  on  Nov.  1.  1968,  it 
stepped  up  as  much  as  10-fold  its  bomb- 
ing raids — support  which  started  on  a  minor 
scale  in  mid- 1964 — against  Patbet  Lao-oc- 
cupled  ncMtheastem  Laos.  The  number  of 
bombing  sorties  by  United  States  Air  Force 
and  Navy  Jets  roee  to  as  many  as  300  a  day. 

This  bombing  campaign,  code-named  Bar- 
rel Roll,  is  separate  from  the  other,  more- 
publicized  campaign.  The  latter,  code-named 
Steel  Tiger,  is  directed  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  in  southern  Laos. 

The  refugees  said  about  9  out  of  10  of 
the  bombing  strikes  flown  over  the  paist  two 
years  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  area  were  carried 
out  by  American  Jets  and  the  rest  by  propel- 
ler-driven Royal  Lao  Air  Force  T-38's. 

In  most  areas  of  the  plain,  the  bombings 
forced  the  people  to  move  out  of  their  homes 
and  into  trenches,  caves,  and  bunkers  where 
tbey  lived  for  the  most  part  of  two  years 

KmOIM    BT    DAT 

They  threw  corrugated  iron  over  the 
trenches  and  covered  with  dirt,  topped  with 
branches  for  camouflage.  Many  said  tbey  ven- 
t\ired  out  to  farm  only  at  night  because  of 
the  bombing. 

By  all  accounts,  the  situation  has  been 
somewhat  similar  for  the  estimated  192,000 
people  living  in  Houa  Han,  or  Sam  Neua  Pro- 
vince to  the  northeast  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
although  information  is  more  difficult  to 
come  by  on  that  area. 

One  Western  diplotnat  reported,  however, 
that  in  some  areas  of  that  province  "whole 
communities  are  living  underground." 

It  has  been  a  similar  story  also  for  villagers 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  in  southeastern  Laos,  where  refugees 
and  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  and  defec- 
tors say  many  villages  have  been  destroyed. 

In  all  of  these  places,  the  bombing  stepped 
up  greatly  after  the  cessation  of  the  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam. 

In  the  Plain  of  Jars  area,  the  bombing  de- 
stroyed the  main  towns  of  Xlen  Khouang, 
Khang  Khay.  and  Pmongsavan.  The  refugees 
said  the  bombs  flattened  many  villages  in 
and  around  the  plain  and  heavily  damaged 
others.  Tbey  said  no  vUlages  they  knew  of 
escaped  the  bombing. 

The  refugees  said  they  were  sometimes 
forced  to  leave  their  villages  and  bunkers  to 
do  porterage — carrying  rice  and  ammuni- 
tion—for the  Patbet  Lao  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese. But  tbey  added  that  in  many  bombing 
raids  there  were  no  Patbet  Lao  or  North 
Vietnamese  troope  near  their  viUages. 
EAms  DAn,T  OS  orrxNCB 

As  the  bombing  Increased,  they  said,  the 
troops  moved  further  away  from  the  dodu- 
lated  areas.  *^*^ 

In  1969.  they  said  tbey  saw  the  bombers 
every  day  when  the  weather  was  clear,  some- 
times so  often  they  could  not  count  the  num- 
ber of  raids.  The  planes  tended  to  fire  at  an - 
thing  that  moved,  tbey  said. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  attackers 
■P*red  their  buffaloes  and  cows,  although 
some  refugees  felt  that  even  these  were  some- 
times targets. 

One  man  aaUl  he  narrowly  eaoaped  being 
blaated  to  pieces  on  six  s^iarate  oocaalons 
when  bombs  feU  near  his  hole,  several  times 
Rocking  him  imoonaclous.  But  while  be 
escaped  death,  there  was  one  thing  bs  could 
not  escape— fear.  It  stalked  him  day  In  and 
day  out.  ' 

CIVILIAN  TBSoia  "iirriif" 
Some  refugees  said  they  moved  four  or  five 
times,  each  time  farther  away  from  their  vil- 
lages, to  eaoape  the  bombing.  But  the  bombs 
wwaya  foUowed  tbem.  Even  at  night  the 
bombers  came,  and  flnaUy,  even  the  rloe 
fleldi  were  bombwl. 
'•n>«»  waant  a  night  whan  «•  mot  to 


sleep  that  we  thought  we'd  live  to  see  the 
morning,"  said  one  refugee.  "And  there 
wasn't  a  morning  when  we  got  up  and 
thought  we'd  live  to  see  the  night." 

"It  was  terrible  living  in  tboee  holes  In 
the  ground,"  said  another.  "We  never  saw  the 
sun.  Our  hair  was  falling  out." 

"My  wife  and  three  children  were  killed," 
said  a  man  in  bis  thirties.  "There  were  no 
troops  (Patbet  Iao  or  North  Vietruuneee) 
anywhere  near  our  village." 

All  this  raises  some  basic  questions  about 
the  bombings  in  northeastern  Laos.  What 
has  been  its  purpose? 

It  Is  impoasible  to  get  the  United  States 
Oovemment  side  of  the  picture  in  any  detail 
because  American  officials  refuse  to  discuss 
except  in  the  vaguest  generalities  the  ac- 
tivity in  Laos. 

PILOTS  PLSDGES  TO  SBCKXCT 

The  pUots  who  fly  the  raids  from  air  bases 
in  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  and  trom 
carriers  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  are  under  in- 
structions not  to  discuss  the  details  of  their 
missions. 

For  years,  the  Umted  States  maintained 
the  fiction  that  it  was  only  fiying  "armed 
reconnaissance"  missions  over  northern  Laos. 

The  most  candid  official  acknowledgement 
that  something  other  than  "reconnalssaiLce" 
was  going  on  came  in  President  Nixon's 
March  6  statement  when  be  said  for  the 
flrst  time  that  the  United  States  bad  been 
flying  "combat  support  missions"  in  northern 
Laos  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Royal 
Lao  Government. 

"The  level  of  our  air  operations  has  in- 
creased only  as  the  number  of  North  Viet- 
namese in  Laos  and  the  level  of  their  aggres- 
sion has  been  increased,"  the  President  said. 

BUn.Dt7I>     ADMrrTB) 

On  this  point,  there  is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  a  continuing  North  Viet- 
namese burden  in  northeastern  Laos.  This 
buildup  has  been  In  direct  violation  of  the 
1962  Geneva  accords  and  has  allowed  the 
Patbet  Lao,  heavily  supported  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  to  solidify  their  control  there. 

But  has  bombing  been  a  justifiable  or 
effective  response?  A  number  of  well-qual- 
ifled  ■  military  sources  feel  the  bombing's 
effectiveness  in  cutting  enemy  supply  lines 
and  slowing  down  the  North  Vietnamese  has 
been  in  general  greaUy  exaggerated,  Just  as 
it  so  often  bad  been  in  both  North  and 
Soutb  Vietnam. 

BOOKKSANO    XFTCCTt 

According  to  the  refugees  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  the  bombing  may  even  have  had 
a  boomerang  effect  in  some  areas. 

One  refugee  said  that  as  the  bombing  in- 
creased, the  Patbet  Lao  forces  in  his  district 
started  getting  more  volunteers,  whose  at- 
titude was  "better  to  die  a  soldier  than  to 
suy  at  home  waiting  for  the  airplanes  to 
kill  you." 

He  also  said  the  bombing  tended  to 
heighten  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Patbet 
Lao — ^no  mean  achievement  given  the  Lao 
propensity  for  avoiding  battle. 

Whatever  the  effects  of  the  bombing  on 
enemy  military  forces  in  Iaos— still  a  sub- 
ject for  much  debate — ^there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  Its  effectiveness  in  completely  disrupt- 
ing civilian  life. 

TSAmrOKTATION    HALTXD 

Whereas  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Patbet  Lao  soldiers  are  capable  of  moving 
Into  the  protection  of  the  forests  and  liv- 
ing off  supplies  shipped  In  from  neighboring 
North  Vietnam,  the  civilians  are  tied  to  their 
rloe  fleldi,  their  Uveatock.  and  tha  rest  of 
their  belongings  and  are  thus  exposed  more 
constantly  to  tha  bombings  than  the 
soldiers. 

A  refugee  from  Phongsavan  said  the  bomb- 
ing put  a  halt  to  all  civilian  motorlaed  trans- 
portation in  his  district  and  caused  markets 
to  open  only  In  the  predawn  (iTtrwi  and 
to  oloM  baton  aunrtM.  Soboola  vara  de- 


stroyed, and  there  was  a  general  shortage  at 
everything   from  clothing  to   bicycle   parts. 

Sometimes  It  took  some  prodding  and  a  lot 
of  patlwice  to  get  the  refugees  to  talk  about 
all  at  this,  and  it  ^q>eared  to  me.  In  fact, 
that  some  of  them  bad  been  told  not  to  talk 
about  it. 

Many  of  the  wounded,  the  refugees  said, 
had  chosen  to  stay  behind  wUh  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  not  to  oome  south  with  thexn. 

Although  the  bombs  no  longer  are  falling 
on  theee  people,  pieces  of  the  war  are  still 
with  them.  Tbey  have  taken  the  debris  oast 
down  by  the  warplanes  and  turned  it  Into 
tools  and  Implements. 

How  do  they  feel  about  the  bombing  now? 

It  Is  difficult  to  say.  One  refugee  said  the 
Patbet  Lao  bad  told  tbem:  "America  is  very 
far  away,  and  the  Americans  have  oome  to 
kill  the  people  of  Laos  and  colonize  our  coun- 
try. You  should  be  very  angry  with  the 
Americans." 

axrucxxs  ass  raxxNDLT 

But  if  you  go  into  their  crowded  camps, 
the  refugees  vriU  be  friendly  and  fairly  open 
after  a  while,  providing  there  are  no  govern- 
ment officials  or  soldiers  around.  They  are  at- 
tractive and  intelligent  people,  quick  to 
laugh  at  a  joke,  naturally  polite  and  hos- 
pitable, and  they  will  share  their  fish,  rloe 
and  tea  with  you. 

But  they  have  a  list  of  grievances. 

They  complain  that  Central  Intelligence 
Agency-supported  army  of  Oen.  Vang  Pso 
conscripted  many  of  their  only  remaining 
sons,  liiere  are  few  young  and  able  men  in 
these  refugee  camps,  and  many,  of  course 
are  still  with  the  Pathet  Lao. 

They  complain  that  the  sttfiing  lowland 
climate  Is  too  hot  for  tbem,  and  that  the 
farmland  they  are  now  clearing,  given  by  the 
Laotian  Government,  Is  not  as  good  as  the 
land  they  left  behind  in  the  plateau. 

And  there  Is  a  problem  of  m<»iey. 

The  only  currency  many  of  the  refugees 
had  when  tbey  came  out  of  the  Plain  of  Jars 
was  Pathet  Lao  money,  and  it  Is  worthlen 
now.  On  the  back  of  the  500-klp  notes  they 
carry  Is  a  scene  showing  Psthet  Lao  anti- 
aircraft gunners  shooting  down  American 
planes. 

ExHtsrr  D 
(From  The  New  RepubUc,  May  9,  1970] 

Thx    Long    Masch — Laotian    Tbagb>t 
(By  Carl  Strock) 

VnENTiAKx. — Afto-  twenty  years  of  sporadic, 
semi-secret  warfare,  Laoe  has  a  serious  refu- 
gee problem.  At  least  half  the  population  of 
three  million  has  been  displaced  by  the  fight- 
ing, according  to  government  officials  In  Vien- 
tiane. At  least  180,000  are  living  in  "refugee 
vlllagea." 

At  the  end  of  1968,  American  bombers  were 
diverted  from  North  Vietnam  to  Laos  and 
began  systematically  depopulating  Pathet 
Lao-oontzoUed  territory.  Air  strikes  were  no 
longer  limited  to  the  network  of  North  Viet- 
namese supply  routes  twUtlng  through  the 
sparsely  inhabited  motmtalns  of  eastern  Laos 
on  their  way  to  South  Vietnam  (the  "Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail"),  nor  confined  to  "combat  sup- 
port missions."  as  President  Nixon  would 
have  it.  Everything  that  stood  and  was  not 
controlled  by  the  government  became  a  tar- 
get. Tribesmen  and  peasants  began  to  flee  to 
the  relative  safety  of  the  government  con- 
trolled lowlands.  The  US  Embassy,  having 
persuaded  Itself  that  the  people  were  escap- 
ing "Oommunlst  terrorism,"  was  enthusiastic 
about  thla  "voting- wlth-the-f set."  Yet  it  was 
not— and  U  not  yet  eager  to  advertise  the 
refugee  situation. 

In  mld-1968  air  strikes  were  — f*i«»^»ii  to 
their  preaent  high  level  of  16,000  aortlss  a 
month.  In  support  of  the  secreey-ahrouded 
offensive  by  the  CIA-flnanced  "Claodastlne 
Army"  of  the  Meo  mereenarlea,  the  US  car- 
ried out  a  saturation  bombing  campaign  on 
the  Patbet  Lao-oontroUad  Plain  of  Jan  In 
nortbeaatsm  Laos.  After  aelstng  tha  Plain, 
the  Olandaattss  Army  roondsd  up  the  Inhab- 
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ItA&ta,  oull«d  out  ttae  prosperous  fanners  and 
merchants — the  main  contributors  to  Pathet 
Lao  tax  coffers — and  shipped  them  to  the 
Vientiane  lowlands.  The  poor  pteasants  were 
allowed  to  remain  behind,  not  in  their  orig- 
inal homes,  which  had  been  reduced  to  rub- 
ble by  the  bombing,  but  In  the  "refugee 
Tillages." 

I  asked  a  young  man  what  happened  when 
the  Clandestine  Army  took  over  his  ylllage. 
"The  soldiers  gathered  us  together,"  he  said. 
"They  told  us  we  had  one  hour  to  leave.  We 
didn't  know  where  we  were  going.  The  sol- 
diers took  whatever  they  wanted  from  our 
houses,  and  then  they  burned  the  village 
down.  An  officer  told  us  that  if  anyone  asked, 
we  should  say  we  were  escaping  from  the 
Cooununlsts.  We  walked  30  miles  to  an  air- 
strip, and  then  American  planes  brought  us 
here.  I  was  lucky.  I'm  half  Chinese,  so  they 
didn't  make  me  join  the  army.  The  Lao  boys 
were  drafted  right  there.  I  haven't  seen  them 
since." 

When  the  dry  season  came  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Intelligence  reports  Indicated  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
were  planning  a  counter-offensive  to  recap- 
ture the  Plain  of  Jars.  No  one  believed  that 
the  rag-tag  Clandestine  Army  could  hold 
off  a  determined  Communist  advance,  but 
the  U.S.  Embassy  here  wanted  two  guaran- 
tees: that  the  peasant-refugees — Indispens- 
able producers  of  rice — would  not  again  be 
able  to  benefit  the  Pathet  Lao;  and  that 
American  bombers  would  have  a  free  hand 
to  pound  the  oncoming  troops.  So  It  was  de- 
cided to  evacuate  all  civilians  from  the  Plain 
of    Jars. 

Between  February  5  and  11,  some  15,000 
bedraggled  Laotian  peasants  were  loaded 
onto  Air  America  cargo  planes  and  shipped 
to  new  "refugee  vUlages'  In  the  Mekong 
lowlands.  The  Plain  of  Jars  became  a  free- 
strike  zone.  The  U.S.-Vlentlane  planners, 
unable  to  carry  their  government  to  the  peo- 
ple, had  chooen  the  Vietnam-tried  course  of 
bringing  the  people  to  the  government.  "We 
could  work  in  the  fields  only  at  night;  by 
day  we  slept  underground  in  the  bunkers." 
explained  one  old  woman  In  a  camp  near 
Vientiane.  "Everything  that  moved  was 
bombed.  Our  village  was  bombed  three  times. 
The  second  time  my  daughter  was  killed. 
Then  we  left  and  went  to  live  in  the  forest. 
It's  very  difficult  to  live  there.  There's  not 
enough    to   eat." 

Though  more  people  live  under  govern- 
ment control  since  the  bombing,  American 
ofllclala  here  deny  that  was  the  Intent  of 
the  bombing.  They  claim  that  "Communist 
terrorism"  Is  responsible  for  the  Influx  of 
refugees.  When  the  mass  evacuation  from 
the  Plain  of  Jars  was  begun  in  February, 
U.S.  AID  officials  who  supervised  the  opera- 
tion maintained  that  the  people  all  freely 
chose  to  leave  their  homes.  Other  U.S.  AID 
officials,  who  do  not  wish  to  be  identified, 
now  admit,  however,  that  the  decision  was 
made  in  Vientiane  and  that  the  people  were 
moved  regardless  of  their  wishes.  Naturally, 
when  confronted  with  the  choice  of  being 
bombed  at  home  or  surviving  In  a  far-away 
camp,  many  people  chose  the  latter.  But  it 
seems  devious  to  call  that  choice  "free." 

The  plight  of  refugees  here  Is  not  yet  as 
grim  as  that  of  their  counterparts  in  Viet- 
nam. Oamps  are  small  and  usually  contigu- 
ous to  an  eetabUahed  village.  The  idea  is  th*t 
the  old  villagers  wlU  help  dispossessed  new- 
comers; so  far  it  has  worked  well,  to  the 
great  credit  of  the  Lao  villagers.  But  refugees 
do  not  have  enough  land  to  support  them- 
selves and  the  land  they  do  receive  is  usually 
the  least  fertile.  The  thatched,  barrack  hous- 
ing is  depressing  even  to  peasants  accus- 
tomed to  primitive  conditions.  Medical  care 
is  rare;  so  Is  schooling.  US  AID  this  year 
will  spend  some  %"!  million  on  refugee  relief 
(about  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  esUmated  9350 
million  spent  to  wage  the  war) ;  most  of  that 
will  be  used  for  rice  crops. 

The  worst  suffering  is  not  in  the  camps. 
By  the  time  people  reach  them,  the  worst  Is 


over.  Their  villages  have  been  destroyed;  their 
relatives  killed  or  drafted;  they  have  walked, 
sometimes  for  months,  through  some  of  the 
moot  rugged  country  in  the  world.  Only  the 
lucky  ones  ride  Air  America.  The  others,  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  put  their  belongings 
on  their  backs  and  set  out  across  the  hills  on 
foot.  It  Is  an  agony  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  imagine.  American  and  Laotian  officials 
estimate  that  over  the  last  10  years  30  percent 
of  the  people  of  northeastern  Laos  have  died 
in  these  refugee  marches.  The  verdant  lime- 
stone mountains  that  seem  to  have  been 
lifted  from  a  delicate  Chinese  scroll  are  a 
cemetery  for  100.000  peasants!  Random  air 
strikes  are  always  a  threat;  countless  unex- 
ploded  bombs  lie  scattered  half-burled  in  the 
hills;  exhaustion  claims  the  weaker  march- 
ers: epidemics,  expeclally  of  measles,  are 
common;  and  of  course  there  is  never  enough 
food. 

The  US  Embassy  downplays  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  tragedy  by  counting  only  those 
currently  living  on  relief  in  recognized  "ref- 
ugee villages'— the  180.000  I  .have  men- 
tioned The  Laotian  government,  however, 
reports  543.000  refugees  and  says  there  are  at 
least  another  150.000  unregistered  Now — be- 
cause of  heavy  fighting  and  bombing  near  the 
Plain  of  Jars — another  100.000  are  trudging 
southward  through  the  roadless  mountains 
to  safety  One  out  of  five  will  probably  die  be- 
fore reaching  the  lowlands. 

ExHiBrr  E 

I  From  Life  magazine.  Apr.  3.  1970] 

The  Pendulum  or  War  Swings  Wmtx  in 

Laos 

(By  Hugh  D  S.  Oreenway) 

VucNTiANE.— Sam  Thong  has  fallen.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  In  the  town  The  Amer- 
ican bungalows  around  the  airstrip,  until 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  headquarters  for  U.S. 
aid  and  refugee  relief,  are  now  only  burned- 
out  ruins.  Long  Cheng,  which  holds  the  se- 
cret CIA  base,  the  headquarters  of  General 
Vang  Pao's  clandestine  army  and  the  center 
for  the  entire  American-Laotian  effort  In 
northern  Laos,  may  soon  be  next. 

The  Americans  at  Sam  Thong  have  been 
evacuated  to  the  south.  Thousands  of  ci- 
vilians— Meo  tribesmen,  wearing  elaborate 
wrought-sUver  necklaces  BUid  carrying  their 
handmade  flintlock  muskets — are  trudging 
south  wjth  all  their  belongings  on  their 
backs  The  silver  airplanes  of  Air  America, 
the  CIA  contract  airline,  are  flying  In  low 
over  the  Jungle-covered  hills  and  limestone 
outcropplngs.  so  Ironically  reminiscent  of 
placid  classical  Chinese  landscape  paintings, 
to  drop  100-pound  bags  of  rice  to  feed  the 
fleeing  Meoe. 

The  annual  North  Vietnamese  dry-season 
offensive  is  In  its  seventh  week  and  already 
the  troops  from  the  northeast  have  jiene- 
trated  deeper  than  in  previous  years,  bloody- 
ing the  nose  of  the  dispirited  Laotian  army 
and  dealing  the  government's  morale  and 
prestige  a  heavy  blow. 

For  years  the  Laotian  war  ran  on  In  the 
wings  of  the  larger  Vietnam  theater,  with 
neither  side  pushing  the  other  too  hard,  in 
the  last  two  years  the  pendulum  of  war  In 
Laos  has  been  swinging  harder  and  wider,  and 
each  wet-season  dry-season  offensive  has 
mounted  a  little  higher  than  before.  There 
are  two  months  of  dry  season  left.  The  fear 
now  In  both  Washington  and  Vientiane  Is 
that,  this  time,  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
be  tempted  to  push  on  Into  the  Mekong  River 
valley — which  would  upset  the  balance  of 
power  in  Indochina.  If  they  did,  it  might  put 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  limited  Involvement 
in  Asia  to  Its  severest  test. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  U.S. 
presence  has  been  kept  secret.  Like  the  North 
Vietnamese  presence,  it  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  And,  U.S.  officials  argue 
privately,  a  clandestine  operation  doesn't  risk 
prestige  in  case  of  setbacks,  and  is  thus 
leas  likely  to  commit  the  U.S.  to  Vietnam- 
scale  involvement.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 


most  Americans  flnd  the  Idea  of  a  secret  war 
abhorrent,  the  lack  of  reliable  Information 
has  led  to  gross  exaggeration  of  the  U.S.  role 
In  Laos.  President  Nixon's  recent  speech  was 
meant  to  take  the  wind  out  of  some  of  the 
exaggerations,  but  unfortunately  the  Presi- 
dent was  less  than  totally  candid.  While  he 
admitted  the  bombing  of  Laos,  lie  did  not 
mention  the  CIA  operation  or  the  full  role 
of  the  American  advisers  In  the  Laotian  war. 
The  President's  estimate  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese troop  strength  in  Laos  was  at  least  17,000 
higher  than  the  highest  reliable  estimate  In 
Vientiane  Including  the  estimates  of  the 
Americans  themselves.  His  denial  that  there 
have  been  any  American  combat  deaths  in 
Laos  was  quickly  proven  false  as  well. 

Laos  Is  an  Improbable  place  for  the  U.S. — 
or  anybody,  for  that  matter — to  become  In- 
volved Except  for  a  brief  moment  of  glory 
In  the  14th  Century,  when  Lan  Xang  (the 
Kingdom  of  the  Million  Elephants)  held 
sway  over  what  Is  now  Laos  as  well  as  parts 
of  Thailand  and  Cambodia.  Laos  has  been 
a  prisoner  of  geography,  fought  over  and 
plundered  repeatedly  by  Its  more  powerful 
neighbors.  The  country  as  now  constituted 
dates  only  from  1946  when  the  French  as- 
sembled three  kingdoms  under  their  con- 
trol and  called  It  the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  To- 
day there  are  fewer  than  three  million  peo- 
ple In  the  entire  country,  two  million  of  them 
In  government-controlled  areas  near  the 
Mekong. 

Perhaps  losing  so  often  and  being  sub- 
jugated by  so  many  masters  does  something 
to  a  race  for  the  Lao  answer  heis  been  to  drop 
out.  They  are  among  the  most  charming  peo- 
ple In  Asia — and  the  most  other-worldly 
and  least  martial  as  well.  Consequently,  Lao 
troops  have  sometimes  fired  over  the  heads 
of  the  enemy  rather  than  hurt  anybody, 
much  to  the  despair  of  American  advisers. 
Most  of  the  effective  fighting  on  the  govern- 
ment side  Is  done  by  General  Vang  Pao's 
warlike  Meo  tribesmen  who  live  in  the  hills 
of  northeastern  Laos. 

The  bitterness  that  divides  Laotians  is  not 
so  deep  as  the  bitterness  that  divides  the 
Vietnamese.  The  two  opposing  leaders  In 
Laos.  Prime  Minister  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  Pathet  Lao  Leader  Prince  Sou- 
phanouvong.  are  half-brothers.  In  Saigon, 
a  mere  whisper  In  favor  of  coalition  govern- 
ment will  land  you  In  Jail.  The  Vientiane 
government,  however,  has  always  advocated  a 
return  to  the  tripartite  coalition  of  1963. 
and  the  cabinet  posts  which  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  abandoned  then  are  still 
being  kept  open  for  them  should  they  re- 
turn. Both  sides  advocate  coalition. 

The  pipe-smoklng.  French-educated  Sou- 
vanna Phouma.  who  seems  more  a  French 
bourgeois  than  a  prince,  is  the  indispensable 
man  In  Laotian  politics  because  he  Is  the 
only  figure  who  could  be  acceptable  to  both 
sides.  His  acceptability  to  the  Communists 
lessens  as  the  war  In  Laos  heats  up. 

The  present  escalation  began  in  November 
1968.  when  the  Americans  decided  to  In- 
crease the  bombing  of  Laos  three-,  four-  and 
then  five-fold.  The  decision  was  not  made  in 
response  to  increased  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression In  Laos,  as  President  Nixon  Indi- 
cated In  his  speech.  The  U.S.  military  did  not 
think  It  could  afford  to  give  up  bombing 
North  Vietnam  unless  It  Increased  the  bomb- 
ing of  Laos.  At  first  air  escalation  was  re- 
stricted to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  network, 
but  soon  It  spread  to  Include  close  American 
air  support  of  Laotian  ground  troops  in 
western  Laos  as  well. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  continued 
their  offensive  into  the  rainy  season  and  took 
the  strategic  government  garrison  at  Muong 
Soul  In  June  of  last  year,  the  Royal  Laotian 
army's  morale  ebbed.  Perhaps  to  restore  their 
confidence,  the  U.S.  last  summer  encour- 
aged, helped  plan  and  supported  General 
Vang  Pao's  brilliant  capture  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars  (so  called  because  It  is  dotted  by  hun- 
dreds of  man-size  cinerary  urns).  Alilltarlly. 
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the  maneuver  was  a  huge  sucoees.  Lightning 
helicopter  aasaults.  flown  by  American  pi- 
lots, put  Vaiig  Poa's  Meo  deep  Into  enemy 
territory  to  the  east  of  the  Plain  of  Jars, 
severing  North  Vietnamese  supply  lines.  The 
plain  fell  with  very  little  resistance,  and  the 
retreating  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao 
abandoned  huge  stores  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition. 

But  this  was  in  effect  another  escalation  of 
the  conflict,  because  for  prestige  and  politi- 
cal reasons  the  North  Vietnamese  would  in- 
evitably move  to  retake  the  plain  this  dry 
season,  to  revenge  last  year's  humiliation. 
Then,  although  they  are  unlikely  to  attempt 
to  occupy  all  Laoe,  their  continiiing  military 
pressure  might  force  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
ask  the  U.S.  to  halt  bombing.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  U.S.  Is  not  doing  its  best  to  cool  down 
the  war.  by  discouraging  such  provocative 
government  adventures  as  well  as  by  limit- 
ing air  activity,  since  both  could  be  done 
without  endangering  either  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma's  government  or  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. A  Pathet  Lao  representative  arrived  in 
Vientiane  from  EUtnoi  recently,  carrying 
peace  proposals  from  Prince  Souphanouvong 
to  his  half-brother  Souvanna  Phouma.  The 
letters  follow  a  five-point  Pathet  Lao  peace 
proposal  which  Is  obviously  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  present  offensive.  The  proposal 
calls  for  a  cease-fire  and  a  provisional  coali- 
tion government  to  be  followed  by  elections 
and  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces.  Such 
terms  might  be  unacceptable  in  Saigon,  but 
they  are  not  entirely  so  in  Vientiane.  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  knows  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  give  up  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  while  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues. 
He  has  said  he  does  not  consider  that  wild, 
uninhabited  region  vital  to  Laotian  sov- 
ereignty. He  would  gladly  give  the  North 
Vietnamese  a  free  hand  there  In  return  for 
peace  In  western  Laos. 

But  Hanoi  has  made  It  clear  It  will  not  ne- 
gotiate until  there  Is  a  bombing  halt.  And 
this  Is  one  thing  the  Americans  most  surely 
^U  not  concede. 

As  the  war  goes  on.  so  does  the  misery  in- 
flicted on  the  Laotian  people.  Refugees  from 
the  Pathet  Lao  zone  all  tell  harrowing  tales 
of  entire  villages  living  In  caves  and  holes  In 
the  ground,  farming  their  rice  by  night  In 
order  to  escape  the  bombing.  Prom  all 
reports  the  wholesale  bombing  of  civilian 
centers  In  the  Pathet.  Laos  areas  goes  beyond 
anything  the  North  Vietnamese  have  experi- 
enced. When  Pathet  Lao  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  were  in  the  area,  even  young 
children  were  forced  to  carry  rice  and  arms 
for  days  on  end  As  for  the  Meo  In  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north,  sons  will  shoot  their  par- 
ents rather  than  let  them  fall  into  North 
Vietnamese  hands. 

For  Vang  Pao.  the  guerrilla  leaders  of  the 
Meo — the  most  effective  fighting  force  the 
government  has — the  situation  has  become 
desperate  In  the  last  six  months  he  has  lost 
more  men  than  in  any  comparable  period  In 
the  last  10  years.  His  people  have  become  dis- 
couraged, and  only  Vang  Pao's  leadership 
keeps  them  going.  There  are  no  longer 
enough  young  men  left  for  the  Meo  girls  to 
marry,  and  some  of  Vang  Pao's  troops  are 
mere  12-  or  13-year-old  children. 

At  least  one  American  in  Laos — the  near- 
legendary  Edgar  "Pop"  Buell— Is  darkly  pes- 
simistic about  the  outcome.  A  retired  In- 
diana farmer,  he  heads  the  U.S.  agency  for 
International  Development  efforts  In  north- 
ern Laos,  and  has  been  a  kind  of  Lord  Jim 
to  the  tribes  there.  But  Just  before  he  was 
evacuated  from  Sam  TTiong,  "Pop"  Buell.  his 
clothes  rumpled,  and  his  eyes  red  from  lack 
of  sleep,  wondered  aloud  how  much  longer 
Vang  Pao  and  his  Meo  could  keep  up  the 
fight.  Maybe  a  couple  of  years  more,  he 
thought,  but  eventually  the  Meo.  would  Just 
have  to  make  some,  accommodations  with 
the  North  Vietnamese.  This  Is  Buell's  10th 
year  with  the  Meo,  and  he  put  his  leathery 


face  in  his  hands  and  said :  "It's  all  been  run- 
ning and  dying,  just  running  and  dying." 

EzmBTT  P 
Statkmknt  or  Ronau>  J.  Rickjcnbacr 

The  fcrilowlng  is  a  description  of  the  four 
bombing  incidents  that  I  was  Involved 
within  the  follow-up  stage  while  I  was 
working  witb  AID  in  Laos  from  1965  until 
196S. 

The  flzflt  WM  In  October,  1966.  I  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  town  of  Thakhek  in  the  central 
part  of  the  country.  Reliable  reports  flltered 
down  to  the  AID  oflioe,  as  well  as  to  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  Offices  (RLG),  that 
a  village  up  in  the  northweetem  section  of 
Khammouane  Province  had  been  bombed  by 
Jet-type  aircraft.  Due  to  the  lack  of  estab- 
lished lines  of  communication  into  this  area 
verlfloation  was  very  difficult. 

I  proceeded  to  contact  the  AIRA  Attach^ 
(U.S.AJ'.)  located  in  Savannakhet  Province 
to  the  south  of  us.  as  I  was  Informed  that 
this  area  in  question  was  under  his  juris- 
dictional authority.  After  explaining  the 
situation  to  him  there  was  a  delay  of  about 
a  week  before  he  got  back  to  me  with  the 
message  that  he  was  going  to  arrange  for  two 
helicopters  from  the  U.S.  Army  base  from 
Nakorn  Phanom  In  Thailand  to  supply  trans- 
portation Into  the  stricken  area.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  site  we  saw  that  there  were  two 
villages,  very  small  with  only  about  12  fam- 
ilies in  each  one,  located  along  a  strefuoi.  and 
about  500  yards  apart.  The  site  was  only 
about  5  air  miles  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
border  with  Laos.  Six  huge  craters  sur- 
rounded the  villages  In  halo-like  fashion. 
Miraculously,  the  villages  stood  fairly  much 
Intact.  Upon  landing  and  talking  with  the 
people  In  the  villages  the  following  story  was 
related  to  us.  They  had  many  times  seen  Jets 
flying  overhead  going  to  and  from  the  general 
direction  of  North  Viet  Nam  and  Thailand. 

On  this  particular  day  of  the  bombing, 
however,  the  Jets,  three  of  them,  swept  In 
and  made  bombing  and  strafing  runs  on 
their  village.  Luckily  most  of  the  people 
were  able  to  take  cover.  The  bombs  that  were 
dropped  landed  harmlessly  in  the  surround- 
ing Jungle.  By  the  time  the  strafing  started 
the  villagers  had  taken  cover.  The  only  casu- 
alties were  people  that  were  hit  by  fiylng 
debris.  One  man  had  a  severe  leg  wound 
caused  from  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  split 
off  one  of  the  beams  from  his  house  from 
Impacting  machine-gun  fire.  One  old  woman. 
the  people  related,  died  of  fright.  There  were 
a  number  of  other  minor  casualties,  and  a 
few  water  buffalo  that  were  killed  by  the 
bombs.  While  in  the  village  we  proceeded  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  gave  a 
standard  refugee  commodity  distribution. 

In  addition,  the  AtRA  Attach^  made  a  cash 
payment  for  the  buffalo  and  material  dam- 
age caused  by  the  strike  The  last  thing  we 
did  before  leaving  the  villages  was  to  en- 
courage the  villagers  to  use  the  shovels  and 
picks  that  we  had  given  them  to  quickly  fill 
In  the  craters  caused  by  the  bombs.  The 
Attach^  cautioned  thetn  that  mistakes  like 
this  were  very  rare,  but  once  it  happened 
the  first  time  the  odds  against  It  happening 
again  were  drastically  shortened  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  existing  craters  marked  "fair 
game"  for  other  pilots  looking  for  targets  of 
opportunity. 

The  second  Incident  where  a  village  was  hit 
was  In  the  same  immediate  area.  By  con- 
trast however.  It  was  a  fairly  large  village, 
with  over  1.000  people.  The  exact  dates  have 
now  become  foggy,  but  I  believe  it  was  In 
May  of  1967.  Again.  It  was  a  Jet  raid.  I  was 
working  out  of  Sam  Thong  at  the  time.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  incident,  I  Immediately  flew 
down  to  the  site,  the  village  of  Ban  Done.  The 
area  had  been  bombed  and  strafed.  Napalm 
was  used. 

Seventy  five  percent  of  the  village  had  been 
destroyer* :  some  because  of  direct  bomb  hits, 
but  th^majortty  because  of  fire  damage.  By 
contrast  here  the  villagers  were  very  angry. 


unlike  the  first  Incident  where  they  were 
more  frightened  than  anything  else.  About  5 
people  were  killed,  and  over  100  casualties 
had  to  be  evacuated  to  hospitals  in  Tbakhek. 
and  another  town.  Pakaane.  In  this  village,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  first  incident,  there  was 
no  military  markings  that  could  have  Iden- 
tified the  area  as  anything  but  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation center. 

In  November  of  1966,  while  I  was  still  work- 
ing in  Thakhek,  a  village  approximately  10 
miles  south  of  the  town,  and  along  the  Me- 
kong River  across  from  Thailand,  was  bombed 
by  a  solo  jet.  Two  bombs  were  dr'.'pped.  One 
landed  and  exploded  in  a  rice  paddy  away 
from  the  village.  The  other  landed  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  housing  area.  Fortunately, 
this  one  did  not  explode.  We  Immediately  haid 
the  village  evacuated  upon  receiving  word  of 
the  possibility  from  the  AIRA  Attache  that  it 
might  have  been  a  time-delay  bomb.  It 
turned  out  not  to  be.  The  Army  from  Neikom 
Phanom  sent  a  crew  over  to  dig  for  the  bomb, 
but  after  two  weeks  they  gave  up  the  search 
and  wrote  It  off  as  a  "dud." 

The  last  Incident  Involved  the  strafing  by 
a  U.S.  jet  of  the  bridge  that  connects  Route 
13  between  Thakhek  and  Savannakhet  Prov- 
inces. This  took  place  In  December  of  1966. 
The  area  around  the  bridge  was  defended  by 
Royal  Lao  Army  Troops.  The  bridge  was  open 
to  all  commercial  traffic,  and  indeed,  many 
U.S.  AID  supplies  were  travelling  from  Vien- 
tiane to  points  south  over  the  bridge  at  that 
time.  The  jet  came  In  and  fired  on  cars  and 
pedestrians  that  were  crossing  the  bridge. 

After  a  ntimber  of  passes.  It  flew  away,  to- 
wards Thailand,  as  witnesses  recalled  later. 
Again,  luckily  there  were  no  casualties.  Just 
a  lot  of  frightened  people  who  were  beginning 
to  wonder  on  whose  side  the  U.S.  was  on. 

ExHrsrr   G 

DZPAKTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

June  11.  1971. 
Hon.  Path.  N.  McClosket,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  McClosket:  Mr.  Johnson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  19  itty 
1971. 

I  have  reflected  on  your  various  requests 
for  photographs  of  villages  In  Laos.  Tour 
understandably  humane  Interest  In  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  the  civilian  population 
in  Laos  is  shared  by  the  many  In  the  De- 
fense Department  who  over  the  years  have 
wrestled  with  this  problem.  I  hope  our  basic 
agreement  on  motives  Is  not  obscured  by  the 
differences  we  may  have  over  Issues  of  man- 
agement. 

With  regard  to  management,  we  have  ex- 
plained repeatedly  that  we  have  established 
restrictions  up  to  the  limits  of  the  safety 
of  our  pilots  In  order  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  civilian  populations.  Ambas- 
sador Sullivan,  along  with  knowledgeable 
and  competent  witnesses  from  State,  AID. 
and  Defense,  has  discussed  the  refugee  situa- 
tion thoroughly  with  cognizant  bodies  In 
the  Congress.  As  you  know,  we  are  con- 
vince that  the  overwhelming  cause  of  ref- 
ugees In  Laos  is  the  offensive  military  ac- 
tivity of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army.  Fi- 
nally, when  civilians  have  been  caught  up 
unavoidably  In  the  web  of  warfare,  we  have 
given  strong  support  through  AID  to  ameli- 
orative programs. 

It  is  neither  feasible  nor  useful  to  go  be- 
vond  these  steps  to  furnish  extended  pho- 
tography of  Laos.  Much  of  Laos  Is  inhabited 
by  Itinerant  groups  who  establish  their  vil- 
lages temporarily  and  then  move  on.  The 
abandoned  villages.  In  various  stages  of  de- 
crepitude, dot  the  countryside.  Those  which 
have  suffered  military  damage  may  be  in- 
distinguishable from  those  ravaged  by  the 
weather;  those  which  have  suffered  identi- 
fiable military  damage  may  have  been  struck 
by  the  enemy  rather  than  by  US  bomba;  fi- 
nally, even  if  it  appears  from  current  pho- 
tography that  US  bomba  might  have  dam- 
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Aged  A  Tlilage.  we  come  back  to  our  uMr- 
tlon  tbat  only  valid  mlllUry  UrgeU  oome 
under  attack  as  an  unavoidable  consequence 
of  enemy  activity,  an  assertion  which  you 
Implicitly  are  challenging. 

In  sum,  I  cannot  see  tbat  the  cause  of  the 
civilians  in  Laos  will  be  advanced  by  our 
further  exchange  of  photographs.  The  public 
record  Is  as  complete  regarding  our  efforts 
to  mlnlmlw>  the  effect  of  the  war  on  Laotl*n 
civilians  as  we  can  make  It  without  disclos- 
ing Information  which  the  enemy  would 
certainly  use  further  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  our  pilots.  Let  me  assure  you  tbat  we 
are  resisting  a  ruthless  and  aggressive  en- 
emy as  humanely  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mit. 

Slnoerriy, 

DSKinS  J.  DOOLTN. 

Deputy  AsMstant  Secretary. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OX7BSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskzt) 
and  I  reached  an  agreement  that  he 
would  proceed  without  interruption  from 
me,  and  then  proceed  to  yield  to  other 
Members  on  the  floor.  Since  I  have  a 
special  order  of  1  hour,  which  will  im- 
mediately follow  that  of  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well,  the  agreement  was  that 
I  would  In  turn  proceed  uninterrupted. 

In  making  this  agreement  it  was  un- 
derstood that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Dkvinx)  had  a  third  special  order 
of  an  additional  hour  following  mine,  so 
that,  if  it  was  necessary,  we  could  con- 
tinue to  discuss  the  matter  into  the  time 
reserved  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Dsvim). 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Divm)  has  been 
tmavoidably  detained  in  his  State,  and 
will  not  be  here  to  claim  his  special  or- 
der. I  would  therefore  like  to  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskxt)  that  we  make  a  change  in 
plans,  and  that  after  he  has  yielded  to 
other  Members  on  the  floor  perhaps  I 
could  proceed  on  the  remaining  part  of 
his  time,  and  when  that  time  has  been 
consumed  that  I  could  then  continue  on 
my  own  time.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  certainly 
agreeable. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Long  Beach,  Calif.  (Mr. 
HOSXXR ) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  defined  what  war  crimes  are 
with  respect  to  the  Norwegian  situation 
where  the  Nazis  displaced  the  villagers 
and,  unfortunately,  destroyed  villages. 

However,  I  understand  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  <3er- 
man  cities  was  not  a  war  crime. 

So  then  there  Is  such  a  distinction? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  that  insofar  as  the  destruction 
through  aerial  bombau-dment  of  the  cities 
in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain 
these  were  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion and  the  agreements  regarding  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal.  To  my  knowledge 
no  war  crimes  were  charged  or  prose- 
cuted s«alnst  any  individual  British, 
Prench,  German  or  Russian  with  respect 
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to  the  aerial  b<xnbardment  of  the  cities 
of  Europe. 

When  I  identified  the  war  crime  de- 
struction of  villages  in  South  Vietnam, 
I  referred  to  the  instances  of  destruc- 
tion by  infantry  operations  with  air  and 
artillery  support. 

Its.  HOSMER.  Apparently,  there  are 
situations  involved  in  the  bombing  of 
these  areas  that  does  not  constitute  a 
war  crime ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  concede  that  the 
Nuremberg  precedents  do  not  Include 
that  definition. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  And  that  those  areas  in 
which  there  is  control  both  by  civilians 
and  by  actual  military  forces  and  of  a 
power  military  nature  and  a  formal  mil- 
itary? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  There  are  areas  that 
can  be  bombed  without  incurring  the 
designation  of  war  criminality  including 
habitated  areas  in  which  there  are  not 
only  formal  military  forces  but  power 
military  forces  and  insurgency  type 
forces  and  also  a  mixture  of  civilian 
forces? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  think  my 
remarks  extended  to  that  concession. 

My  remarks  went  only  to  the  fact  of 
destruction  of  villages  in  South  Vietnam 
by  operations  such  as  those  I  described 
here. 

I  do  not  think  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  aerial  bombardment  of  vil- 
lages in  which  paramilitary  or  military 
forces  are  located  is  a  war  crime  is  cov- 
ered by  my  remarks.  I  speak  only  to  the 
Nuremberg  precedents  involving  those 
villages  in  northern  Norway  and  the 
comparison  in  that  situation  with  the 
destruction  of  these  villages  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing the  situation  of  the  South  Vietnam 
bombing,  as  I  understand  the  situation, 
different  at  least  from  the  Norwegian 
situation,  in  fact,  that  there  was  an- 
other governmental  authority,  for  in- 
stance, in  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam; 
namely,  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  claims  jurisdiction  over 
these  villages  as  the  government  in  Ger- 
many claimed  jurisdiction  over  occupied 
Norway. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  is  the  government  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  At  the  same  time  their 
military  operation  in  the  South  Vietnam 
theater  are  conducted  in  completed  co- 
ordination and  cooperation,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  A  further  question— 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman's  various 
quotations  about  the  situation  in  Laos, 
do  I  imderstand  that  there  is  more  than 
one  government  in  Laos? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  There  are  three 
recognized  parts  of  that  government — 
the  RoyaUsts,  the  Neutralists,  and  the 
Pathet  L«o,  at  least  dating  frran  1962. 


The  foiir  seats  for  the  Pathet  Lao  have 
been  held  open  in  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment; they  were  assigned  four  seats. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Do  these  have  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
can  be  contended  since  at  least  1962  in 
the  contested  areas. 

But  the  Royal  Lao  Government  which 
we  support  provided,  as  I  recall,  foiu* 
seats  to  be  held  by  the  Neutralists,  11 
seats  to  be  held  by  the  Royalists,  and 
four  seats  by  the  Pathet  Laos. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  a  single  parliamoit? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  In  a  single  par- 
liament. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Very  well. 

I  would  presume  the  jurisdiction 
through  that  geographical  area  was  the 
Royal  Lao  Government. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  cannot  comment 
on  that  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  You  state  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  in  Laos  were 
in  complete  coordination  and  co(^?era- 
tion  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Royal  Government  of  Laos. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  not  sure  I 
imderstand  that  question  either.  My 
comments  were  directed  at  the  Royal  Lao 
Government. 

There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  bomb 
strikes  that  were  controlled  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
state  that  the  bombing  pattern  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Royal  Laotian  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  cannot  state  that. 
The  Royal  Laotian  Government  has  re- 
quested some  air  strikes  that  the  VS. 
(Government  has  validated. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  X5S.  forces  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  bombing  other 
areas  which  the  RoyAl  Laotian  Govern- 
ment approved.  Presumably  there  is  co- 
operation on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  in  Laos  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  were  in  coordination  with  the 
legitimate  and  recognized  Government. 

Mr.  McCTLOSKEY.  I  cannot  concede 
that.  Whether  the  Government  in  Laos 
is  a  recognized  and  legitimate  Govern- 
ment is  somewhat  confused. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  made 
reference  to  various  newspaper  articles, 
quoting  the  authors  thereof,  making  the 
statement,  at  least,  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
were  not  in  the  area  where  these  bomb- 
ings have  taken  place.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  has  any  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  whether  the  Pa- 
thet Lao  or  other  military  forces  from 
North  Vietnam  were  interspersed 
amongst  the  other  people  of  a  nonmlli- 
tary  nature. 

Mr.  MciTLOSKEY.  The  independent 
knowledge  I  have  is  partly  from  hearsay 
with  reference  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted.  It  is  partly  in  reference  to  a 
series  of  interviews  that  the  Congress- 
man from  Contra  Costa  County  (Mr. 
Waldh^  and  I  had  on  April  15,  1971.  We 
each  talked  with  groups  or  Individual 
refugees  totaling  16  in  number  from 
seven  villages.  In  all  but  the  initial  five 
interviews  by  Mr.  Waldii.  the  refugees 
identified  no  Pathet  Lao  soldiers  in  the 
villages. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Could  the  gentleman 
state  with  any  degree  of  personal  cer- 
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tainty  that  those  villagers  to  whom  he 
talked,  the  villagers  that  the  gentleman 
interviewed,  were  not  in  fact  Pathet  Lao 
themselves? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  American  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
firm with  certainty  that  a  Vietnamese  or 
a  Laotian  with  whom  he  had  a  discussion 
did  not  have  private  sympathies.  Per- 
haps favorable  to  seme  other  govern- 
ment. But  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge  

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  the  gentleman  by 
that  point  admitting  that  those  people 
could  be  Pathet  Lao,  they  could  be  mili- 
tary people  who  were  bombed? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  No,  I  am  not.  But  I 
can  say  this  to  the  gentleman  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  16  interviews.  Con- 
gressman Waldie  and  I  directed  ques- 
tions to  Father  Menger,  who  is  a  very 
pro-Government  interpreter,  to  say  the 
least,  and  who  had  been  there  15  years. 
We  asked  him,  "Are  we  getting  accurate 
information  from  these  villagers?" 

He  said  initially  he  thought  we  were 
not  getting  accurate  information.  I  went 
down  the  list  of  questions  that  were 
asked — their  age,  where  their  village  was, 
had  the  village  been  bombed.  In  each 
case  he  confirmed  that  we  had  gotten 
accurate  information  from  the  villagers 
in  response  to  those  questions  except  as 
to  their  ages. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  leads  me  to  one 
final  question.  Assuming  the  poll  was  in- 
deed an  accurate  one 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  You  are  referring  to 
the  U.S.  survey? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  one  you  are  talk- 
ing about  which  stated  that  82  percent 
of  the  bombing  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  What  of  the  other  18 
percent  who  apparently  felt  that  the 
situation  was  normal,  or  at  least  did  not 
upset  them  or  cause  them  any  difficulty? 
I  fail  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  only  the  sur- 
vey the  gentleman  referred  to  so  far  as 
the  gentleman  quoted. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  You  did  not  talk  to 
any  in  the  18-percent  category? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  We  were  not  privi- 
leged, with  the  16  villagers  with  whom 
we  talked,  to  find  any  villagers  whose  vil- 
lages remained  standing  after  the  U.S. 
bombing  attacks.  They  said  every  house 
was  destroyed. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  fact  is  that  18  per- 
cent of  the  people  interviewed  apparently 
made  no  objection,  or  did  not  find  the 
bombing  made  things  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  them.  That  is  a  matter  that  in- 
terests me.  It  is  very  curious,  it  would 
seem.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have 
some  elucidation  on  that  point. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  did  not  see  this  re- 
port imtil  the  second  morning  I  was  in 
Laos.  The  two  reports  reaUy  do  not  ex- 
plain what  these  18  percent  thought. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  the  scholarly  manner  in 
which   he   has   put  together   the  facts 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  House, 
cxvn 1547— Part  19 


I  wish  also  to  say  that  every  inference 
and  every  reference  to  my  participation 
in  the  accumulation  of  the  information 
that  he  has  presented  to  the  House  was 
accurate.  I  further  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  he  well  knows,  that  when 
we  first  left  Laos,  and  on  the  way  back, 
discussing  the  evidence  we  had  in  hand, 
that  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficiently  fragmentary  that 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  gentle- 
man had  drawn  was  incorrect. 

And  I  suggested  we  should  await  fur- 
ther information  as  to  whether  that  con- 
clusion is  an  accurate  and  a  correct  con- 
clusion. We  have  waited.  We  have  waited 
months  now,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  ef- 
forts that  the  gentleman  and  I,  too,  have 
put  in  to  seek  additional  information  on 
the  evidence  as  to  what  motivated  the 
residents  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  into  ref- 
ugee status.  None  of  that  evidence  has 
been  forthcoming.  I  suggested  to  the 
gentleman  on  the  way  back  from  Indo- 
china that  it  appeared  to  me  all  the  evi- 
dence we  had  confirmed  that  the  rules 
of  engagement  had,  in  fact,  been  dis- 
torted, if  not  violated,  and  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  now  shifted  to  the  American 
authorities,  who,  in  fact,  run  Laos. 

It  is  a  fiction  to  suggest  that  there  is 
an  independent  Laotian  Government. 
The  American  authorities  run  Laos,  and 
they  run  it  without  much  attention  to 
any  of  the  disparate  groups  that  happen 
to  occupy  Laos.  The  major  military  force 
in  Laos,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware,  and 
as  most  Members  of  this  House  are 
aware,  is  Veng  Pao's  Army,  which  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment in  Laos,  such  as  it  is,  but  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  American 
authorities  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

There  should  not  be  a  man  in  this 
House  who  did  not  read  the  conflicting 
reports  from  Laos  last  week,  where  it 
was  announced  in  the  attempt  to  re- 
capture the  Plain  of  Jars,  that  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge of  that  operation,  that  they  claimed 
"it  was  an  American  operation."  That 
was  immediately  denied  by  the  American 
authorities  and  then  later  confirmed  to 
be  so. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  American  operation. 
It  is  a  fiction  to  suggest  there  Is  a  gov- 
ernment in  Laos  independent  of  the 
American  views  and  American  objectives 
and  American  authority.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  government  in  Laos  which  exists 
for  that  purpose. 

It  seems  to  me  this  entire  debate,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  the  observation, 
reemphasizes  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  the 
House  last  week  in  failing  to  demand  of 
the  State  Department  and  relevant  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  goverrmient  a  full 
accounting  of  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Laos,  such  as  the  other  body  did 
in  executive  session.  The  least  we  should 
have  done — and  I  personally  see  no  rea- 
son for  having  an  executive  session — is  to 
inform  ourselves,  if  not  the  American 
people,  as  to  precisely  the  extent  of  our 
involvement  in  Laos.  We  do  not  know. 
We  can  only  speculate.  We  may  err  in  our 
speculation.  If  we  do  err,  it  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  information  which 
would  prevent  us  from  erring  has  been 
denied  us. 


The  accusations  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
are  generally  accusations  based  on  hard 
facts  which  came  to  his  attention  and 
mine.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  gentleman 
has  to  speculate  as  to  conclusions,  be- 
cause ev?ry  fact  necessary  to  end  the 
speculation  is  within  the  executive 
branch  of  this  (3ovemment,  and  is  avail- 
able for  understanding  and  information 
and  study  of  the  executive  branch,  but 
it  has  been  denied  us. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  are  un- 
happy with  the  observations  which  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey I  has  made  and  with  which  gen- 
erally I  agree,  they  have  it  within  their 
power  this  afternoon  to  pubUcly  ask 
what  authority  there  is  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Laos,  and  they  certainly  shotild 
say  it  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  any  Member  or  the  gentlemsm 
in  the  well  to  cite  any  authority  which 
exists  for  any  present  warfare  in  Laos. 

We  can  talk  about  if  bombs  were 
dropped  and  where,  whether  in  southern 
Laos,  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  or  in 
the  northern  part,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  congressional  authority  providing 
for  any  such  military  operations  in  Laos. 
If  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  cite  such 
congressional  authority,  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  I  wish  he  would  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  want  to  comment  on 
that  question? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  a  question.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  asked  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Before  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  is  there 
anyone  who  cares  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

I  would  be  glad  to  temper  these  sug- 
gestions or  withdraw  them  if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  or  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  would  prove  otherwise. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man asked  if  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween what  General  Jodl  had  done  in 
Norway  and  what  happened  in  the  I 
Corps  area  of  South  Vietnam.  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  that  and  ask  a 
question.  The  gentleman  mentioned  both 
on  the  floor  and  in  previous  speeches  that 
there  were  some  307  villages  in  the  I 
Corps  area  which  had  been  destroyed 
and  that  this  was  in  fact  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  CJeneral  Jodl  was  hung. 
I  beUeve  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Army  in  Vietnam  with  that 
of  the  Nazi  general  staff  is  a  moral  out- 
rage and  certainly  is  unpardonable 
slander. 

The  I  Corps  area  is  not  some  remote 
area  of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  where  the 
DMZ  is  located.  It  is  the  home  of  the  A 
Shau  Vsdley.  the  main  invasion  route. 
It  contains  Khe  Sanh  and  the  jump-off 
point  into  Laos.  It  is  at  the  outlet  of  the 
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Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  In  short  It  is  the  ma- 
jor battlefield  of  South  Vietnam  today 
and  In  the  future. 

If  the  Americans  have  moved  those 
villagers  out  of  their  villages,  it  might  be 
because  that  is  necessary  for  their  own 
safety.  To  shift  people  out  of  a  battle  area 
Is  different  from  moving  them  into  slave 
labor  camps.  Let  me  quote  to  mv  col- 
league what  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
said  In  September  1970.  He  called  on  <iU 
belligerents,  "to  ensure  that  civilians  are 
removed  from  or  kept  out  of  areas  likely 
to  place  them  In  Jeopardy  or  to  expose 
them  to  the  hazards  of  warfare." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

THE  BOMBINO  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Qttbser)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  should  like  to  quote  Sec- 
retary General  U  Thant  who  called  on 
al!  belligerents  less  than  a  year  ago.  in 
September.  1970;  "to  ensure  that  civil- 
ians are  removed  from  or  kept  out  of 
areas,  hkely  to  place  them  In  jeopardy 
or  to  expose  them  to  the  hazards  of 
warfare." 

He  made  that  statement.  He  has  asked 
that  we  move  these  people  out  of  the  area 
where  warfare  is  likely  to  occur. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  difference  be- 
tween what  General  Jodl  did  and  what 
our  Army  did  in  the  I  Corps  area  Is  the 
difference  between  slavery  and  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion and  this  Government  face  a  crisis 
in  confidence.  Our  people  are  weary  of 
a  war  which  nobody  likes.  There  are  ra- 
cial tensions.  We  are  confronted  with 
diCQcult  economic  and  social  problems.  In 
such  a  climate  it  is  easy  to  sway  student 
audiences  and  honest  citizens  who  are 
tired  of  this  war.  It  Is  easy  to  provoke 
their  disilliisionment  into  suspicion  and 
outright  hostility  against  established 
procedures  and  basic  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
such  a  time,  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  words  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  quote: 

It  behooves  all  of  lis  ...  to  try  to  estab- 
lish the  faith  of  the  people  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  In  the  Institutions  of  the  United 
States 

Later  in  the  same  speech  my  colleague 
said  in  part,  quote : 

We  also  must  not  bring  disrespect  upon 
the  law  and  the  Institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. And  when  we  ask  the  young  people  of 
the  land  to  obey  the  law  and  respect  it,  at 
the  same  time  we  may  contribute  ourselves 
to  a  great  disaffection  between  the  public 
and  the  law  and  the  government  that  ad- 
ministers that  law. 

These  were  the  words  of  my  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  McCLoracrr) .  They 
were  not  intended  as  a  standard  for  crit- 
icism of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  judicial  branch.  But  I 
submit  and  I  am  sure  my  colleague  would 


agree  that  as  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  have  an  obligation  to  reestablish 
the  faith  of  the  p>eople  in  Government 
and  In  its  Institutions.  I  would  paren- 
thetically add  the  obligation  to  be  re- 
sponsible In  our  public  statements. 

Now  that  my  colleague  Is  an  announced 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  on  a  platform  which  in- 
cludes a  pledge  "to  restore  truth  in  Gov- 
ernment," I  know  he  would  not  argue 
against  the  need  for  responsibility  in  the 
public  statements  made  by  any  Member 
of  this  body. 

I  know  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  not  allow  public  policy  debates 
to  become,  as  the  prominent  Harvard 
urbanologlst  Nathan  Glazer  has  de- 
scribed, an  "assault  on  the  reputation 
of  America — which  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  this  country,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  American  intellectuals,  to 
outlaw  status." 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  this  debate 
today  is  all  about. 

Recently  I  took  strong  exception  to 
certain  statements  made  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  McCloskky. 

On  February  13  he  was  quoted  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  as  saying,  and 
I  quote: 

What  we  are  doing  In  Laos  is  as  great  a 
crime  as  those  we  executed  Japanese  and 
Oerm&n  officers  for  in  World  War  II. 

The  gentleman  defends  this  statement 
with  a  lengthy  discourse  about  South 
Vietnam.  He  also  cites  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle by  Helen  Emmerich,  who  quotes  me 
falsely  as  she  visited  my  office  as  part  of 
the  so-called  Women's  Strike  for  Peace 
after  she  had  been  fired  by  the  news- 
paper which  had  originally  sponsored 
her  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  do  not  accept  the  validity  of  the  gen- 
tleman's allegation  that  war  crimes  in 
Vietnam  are  the  same  as  those  for  which 
Japanese  and  German  ofiQcers  were  ex- 
ecuted. But,  I  remind  him  that  this  de- 
bate is  about  Laos  and  our  agreement 
was  that  we  talk  about  Laos.  I  insist  that 
he  debate  the  quotation  I  have  just  cited 
which  pertains  to  Laos  and  not  South 
Vietnam. 

On  April  18  in  an  AP  story,  my  col- 
league is  quoted  as  saying: 

Our  suspicion  that  this  country  Is  de- 
liberately following  the  practice  of  destroy- 
ing villages  in  Northern  Laos  Is  borne  out 
by  the  evidence. 

On  April  18  a  story  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  bureau  printed  in  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  quoted  my  colleague  as 
saying  that : 

Since  President  Nixon  came  to  office  In 
1969  An>erican  bombers  systematically  wiped 
out  nearly  all  of  the  3.500  villages  In  North- 
em  Laos  in  an  operation  called  "barrel  roll" 
leaving  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  population 
honieless. 

On  the  CBS  "Face  the  Nation"  program 
for  April  18.  my  colleague  said  in  part: 

I'm  saying  that  our  Air  Force  and  Em- 
baasy  are  telling  us  that  we  are  not  will- 
fully destroying  villages.  The  faou  are  that 
we  have. 

On  April  19  In  the  Washington  Post 
my  colleague  is  quoted  as  saying : 

There  are  some  9.400  villages  in  Laos  and 
it  looks  to  me  that  we  may  have  destroyed 
thousands  of  th«m. 


In  the  May  7  issue  of  Life  magazine  it 
issutedthat: 

McCloakey  accuaed  Ambassador  O.  Mc- 
Murtrle  Oodley  of  a  "deliberate  policy  of 
desitroying  Lastlan  Tillages  ' 

I  contend  that  these  statements  Injure 
the  United  States  of  America  because  if 
they  are  not  correct,  they  undermine 
public  confidence  in  this  Government 
and  they  contribute  to,  again  using  the 
words  of  Nathan  Glazer,  "reducing  this 
country  in  the  eyes  of  many  American 
intellectuals  to  outlaw  status." 

I  contend  further  that  these  far  reach- 
ing indictments  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  its  policy  are  wrong  and  that  Mr. 
McClosket  has  not  proven  them. 

I  contend  finally,  th'  t  the  gentle- 
man had  the  responsibility  and  the 
solemn  obligation  to  present  a  reason- 
able case  in  support  of  his  indictment 
before  he  made  it. 

Long  ago  this  Nation  and  one  body 
of  Congress  rejected  as  unethical  the 
practice  of  accusing  individuals  of  dis- 
loyalty without  proof.  Certainly  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  an  equal 
obligation  to  check  out  facts  about  their 
country  before  defaming  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contentions  I  have 
previously  outlined  are  the  only  issues 
involved  in  this  debate.  It  was  agreed  In 
writing  that  they  would  be  the  only 
issues. 

But  contrary  to  the  agreement,  like 
a  forensic  pled  piper,  my  colleague,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  has  tried  to  gather  issues 
from  every  nook  and  comer  to  lay  a 
smokescreen  over  his  decrepit  and  feeble 
case.  The  gentleman  has  underesti- 
mated me. 

I  must  remind  him  of  our  agreement 
to  confine  the  issues  to  our  bombing  pol- 
icy in  Laos.  How  we  got  into  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  not  the  question,  the  Penta- 
gon papers  are  not  the  question.  Vlet- 
namlzation  is  not  the  question.  Mylal  is 
not  the  question,  whether  we  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam  and  how  soon  is  not  the 
question.  I  suspect  that  on  these  mat- 
ters he  and  I  will  agree  much  more  than 
we  will  disagree. 

The  only  issue  Is:  Are  we  wrongfully 
bombing  villages  in  Laos?  He  says  "yes" 
and  I  say  "no."  And  I  shall  let  my  case 
speak  for  itself  against  his. 

But  if  the  gentleman  feels  that  I  have 
challenged  his  personal  integrity,  he  Is 
justified  in  arguing  against  the  alleged 
challenge. 

Apparently  the  great  document  caper 
which  I  described  in  my  June  26  speech 
touched  a  nerve  with  the  gentleman. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  I  said,  and  I 
quote: 

He  was  briefed  by  State  Department  offi- 
cials before  his  departure  and  was  told 
(please  note  this)  that  a  USIS  study  had 
been  done  of  one  camp  which  housed  refu- 
gees from  200  villages  in  the  Plain  of  Jars 
area. 

The  significant  p>oint  is  that  Mr.  McCloa- 
key was  told  of  the  report  before  he  left. 
When  informed  of  Its  existence,  he  requested 
copies  and  was  told  that  the  survey  could 
not  be  furnished  him.  but  a  five-page  sum- 
mary could  be  made  available  which  had  al- 
ready been  given  to  Senator  Kennedy.  The 
summary  was  delivered  before  his  depMirture. 
(Please  note  again,  he  asked  for  the  survey, 
knew  of  Its  existence,  and  received  the 
summary  before  he  departed.) 
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After  his  return  from  Laos,  my  col- 
league testified  before  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
stated  that  he  did  not  see  the  copy  of 
the  summary  until  the  morning  of 
April  14,  a  fact  of  which  I  implicitly 
believe  In  the  same  testimony  at  page 
141  of  the  transcript,  he  states,  and  I 
quote: 

It  was  In  reading  it  (the  refugee  book) 
over  at  6:00  o'clock  that  morning  In  the 
Ambassador's  house  that  I  came  across  the 
reference  to  this  survey  for  the  first  time. 
(Please  note  the  words   "for  the  first  time") 

In  my  speech  on  June  26,  I  asked  this 
question : 

How  does  this  square  with  his  request  of 
the  State  Etepartment  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington for  copies  o*  both  the  survey  and  the 
summary? 

I  can  readily  understand  why  my  col- 
league interprets  these  remarks  as  an  at- 
tack upon  his  integrity.  I  regret  this  in- 
terpretation and  suggest  that  a  careful 
reading  of  my  speech  shows  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  another  interpretation  other 
than  one  of  having  misrepresented  the 
truth.  I  am  glad  to  accept  his  explana- 
tion today  and  I  say  for  the  record  my 
colleague  did  not  misrepresent  the  truth 
—he  just  forgot  it.  I  do  not  believe  he 
deliberately  forgot  the  truth,  I  think  he 
just  inadvertently  forgot  It. 

I  stand  on  the  statements  made  In  my 
June  26  speech  and  I  submit  additional 
proof  as  exhibit  A  which  I  shall  Include 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This 
exhibit  is  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  Secretary  William  Sullivan  and 
me. 

By  way  of  summary  of  this  exhibit  let 
me  say  that  on  July  2  I  wrote  Secretary 
William  Sullivan  and  asked  specifically 
if  Mr.  McCloskiy  had  been  Informed  of 
the  USIS  survey  on  refugees.  My  reply 
from  Secretary  Sullivan  dated  July  8 
states  that  on  March  31  he  was  informed 
that  two  surveys  had  been  prepared  and 
that  on  April  1  a  copy  of  the  summary 
was  given  directly  to  Congressman  Mc- 
Closkey. Please  note  the  word  "directly." 

And  so  I  repeat  that  my  colleague  did 
not  misrepresent  the  truth,  he  forgot  it. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  faith- 
ful representation  of  what  others  say, 
let  us  explore  another  Incident. 

One  of  the  keystones  of  my  colleague's 
arguments  that  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing of  villages  in  Laos  is  a  conversation  he 
had  at  Udom  Air  Force  Base  on  April  13, 
1971,  with  Capt.  Marshall  L.  Michel,  an 
experienced  RF-4  pilot. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  my  col- 
league has  said  publicly  about  this  con- 
versation with  Captain  Michel. 

On  the  CBS  "Pace  the  Nation"  program 
on  April  18.  my  colleague  said  a  captain 
in  the  Air  Force  told  him  that  he  had 
flown  over  most  of  the  valleys  of  North- 
em  Laos  and  said : 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  vlUage  beside  a  road. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Kennedy 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  Mr.  McClos- 
key said  on  April  21: 

At  the  Udom  Air  Force  Base  in  Thailand, 
Headquarters  of  the  13th  Air  Force,  we  were 
told  by  an  aerial  reconnalsance  pilot  on  Aj»11 
13.  "I  have  flown  over  a  lot  of  river  valleys 
In  Northern  Laos  these  past  four  months,  Mr. 
Congressman,  and  I  haven't  seen  any  vil- 


lages   along   LOGS    (Lines    of    Communica- 
tion)." 

In  an  AP  story  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  April  18,  Mr.  McClos- 
key is  quoted  as  having  said : 

We  had  officers  who  fly  over  Northern  Laos 
every  day  tell  us  that  they  can  find  no  vU- 
lages  standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that 
these  statements  taken  in  context  with 
other  allegations  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  clearly  indicate  that 
they  were  offered  as  support  for  his  con- 
tention that  we  are  engaged  in  a  policy 
of  indiscriminate  bombing  of  villages  in 
Laos. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  an  official,  un- 
classified TWX  received  from  Headquar- 
ters of  the  13th  Air  Force  on  April  21, 
1971: 

Repkesentattve  McClosket  Inthiview  on 
Face  the  Nation 

1.  Following  Information  forwarded  per 
ref  MSO  concerning  statement  attributed 
to  a  Udorn  captain  by  (Congressman  McClos- 
key on  18  April  Face  the  Nation  program. 

2.  CapUln  Marshall  L.  Michel.  III.  an  ex- 
perienced RP-4  pilot,  14th  Trs.  432nd  Trw. 
Udorn  RIAFB.  Thailand,  was  among  those 
Udom  personnel  Interviewed  by  Rep  Mc- 
Closkey. Rep,  McCloskey,  while  visiting 
432nd  Trw.  asked  Capt.  Michel  if  he  picked 
given  villages  In  Northern  Laos,  could  he  be 
shown  recce  photos  of  them.  Route  seven  was 
drawn  in  on  a  current  1:250.000  Map.  Rep. 
McCloskey   circled   approximately. 

Six  villages.  Capt.  Michel  informed  the 
Congressman  that  route  seven  was  the  pri- 
mary loc  Into  Northern  Laos  and  the  pri- 
mary supply  route  for  the  NVN  and.  as  such, 
was  heavily  defended.  He  also  mentioned 
that  he  had  done  a  repKjrt  on  Lacs  his  fresh- 
man year  In  college  ( 1961 )  and  that  fighting 
had  been  going  on  in  the  PDJ  area  at  that 
time.  Capt.  Michel,  who  arrived  Udorn 
Dec.  70,  stated  that,  quote:  I  have  never 
seen  an  active  village  along  that  Loc  (route 
seven)  and  neither  has  anyone  else  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  unquote.  He  further 
stated  that  since  they  were  seml-nomadlc 
farmers,  they  had  probably  left  long  ago  for 
quieter  areas. 

3.  This  headquarters  reviewed  audio  por- 
tion of  program  as  well  sis  transcript,  and 
it  IS  evident  t^t  Capt.  Michel  was  quoted 
out  of  context.  Rep.  McCloskey's  allegations 
appear  mainly  built  on  premise  that.  If  a 
map  shows  villages.  But  recce  photos  do  not, 
then  it  follows  that  villages  must  have  been 
destroyed.  This  was  not  the  question  put  to 
Capt.  Michel  or  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
just  this  much  evidence  since  it  might 
be  rebutted  as  a  self-serving  Air  Force 
interpretation.  So  I  asked  to  talk  to 
Captain  Michel  by  telephone.  I  did  so  on 
July  7.  The  conversation  was  recorded 
and  is  in  my  files.  At  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  include  a  full  tran- 
script of  the  conversation  as  exhibit  B. 

My  conversation  with  Captain  Michel 
can  be  summarized  in  this  way:  Mr. 
McCloskey  had  an  old.  out-of-date  map 
which  did  not  correlate  with  current 
maps,  so  a  new  one  was  furnished.  Cap- 
tain Michel  drew  a  line  along  route  7, 
a  principal  line  of  communication  in  the 
Plain  of  Jars  area.  Mr.  McCloskey 
circled  several  villages  and  asked  to  see 
pictures  of  those  villages. 

Two  pictures  were  furnished  and 
showed  no  bomb  craters  within  500 
meters  of  the  villages,  a  fact  which  Mr. 
McCloskey  has  not  told  his  public. 

Later   in    the    conversation    Captain 


Michel  emphatically  disavowed  the 
thrust  of  what  Mr.  McCloskey  at- 
tributed to  him.  I  referred  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey's statement  and  then  asked: 

Did  ycu  mean  to  Imply  when  you  made 
that  statement  that  those  villages  were  no 
longer  there  because  they  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  bombing? 

Cartaln  Michel's  answer  was: 
No.  Sir.  I  certelnly  did  not. 

If  my  colleague  does  not  beUeve  my 
version  of  this  conversation  I  Invite  him 
to  join  me  in  making  another  call  to 
Captain  Michel  with  the  press  and  the 
whole  world  listening  in.  I  throw  this  out 
as  a  challenge.  I  ask  my  colleague  to  re- 
tract his  statements  about  Captain 
Michel  or  join  me  in  making  a  phone  call. 

It  might  be  useful  at  this  point  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  our  policy  is  with 
respect  to  bombing  in  Laos. 

First,  no  target  in  that  coimtry  csui  be 
struck  without  permission  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  and  upon  request  of 
the  Roysil  Laotian  Government. 

Second,  the  target  must  be  approved 
by  the  TJS.  Embassy  which  pays  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  possibility  of  civil- 
ians being  struck.  No  village  can  be 
struck  unless  it  has  been  designated  by 
the  Royal  Laotian  Govemmoit  as  a  mili- 
tary target  and  even  in  some  cases  the 
Embassy  does  not  approve  such  desig- 
nated targets  because  of  possible  injury 
to  civiUans. 

Then,  each  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  is  sub- 
ject to  very  strict  rules  of  engagement. 
No  bombs  can  be  placed  within  500 
meters  of  an  active  village  which  con- 
sists of  one  or  more  standing  structures. 

The  role  and  mission  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  Laos  is:  First,  the  interdiction 
of  combat  supplies  and  munitions:  sec- 
ond, support  of  friendly  ground  forces 
and  the  support  of  LIMA  outposts  from 
which  the  Meo  tribesmen  conduct  their 
military  operations.  There  definitely  is 
not  a  policy  of  bombing  to  achieve  dislo- 
cation of  civilian  population.  Proof  that 
this  selective  bombing  policy  has  been 
followed  is  that  most  refugees  come  from 
the  area  where  ground  fighting  has  been 
most  intense. 

Subject  to  these  strict  rules  of  engage- 
ment, a  pilot  must  first  check  Into  an 
area  with  the  Airborne  Command  Comp- 
troller, then  he  must  check  In  with  a 
Forward  Air  Controller  and  often  his 
operation  is  monitored  by  TACAN  and 
radar.  Following  the  strike,  a  bomb  dam- 
age assessment  report  is  filed  by  the  pilot, 
it  is  usually  verified  by  his  wlngman  or 
other  pilots  who  accompany  him  on  the 
mission,  it  is  verified  by  the  Forward  Air 
Controller  and  relayed  by  the  Airborne 
Command  Controller.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution is  taken  eigainst  violation  of  the 
rules  of  engagement. 

It  is  this  policy  which  my  colleague 
has  said  has  been  repeatedly  violated  and 
has  been  subverted  Into  one  of  deliber- 
ately destroying  villages  and  indiscrimi- 
nately bombing  civilians.  He  seems  to 
rest  his  case  upon  five  points:  First,  re- 
ports given  him  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Laos;  second,  conversation  with  pi- 
lots at  Udom  Air  Force  Base;  third,  a 
USIS  report  which  he  says  clearly  shows 
that  the  most  compelling  reason  for  the 
generation  of  refugees  is  American 
bombing;  fourth,  interviews  with  16  ref- 
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ugees:  and  fifth,  the  inability  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Air  Force  to 
furnish  certain  pictures  which  prove  his 
accusation  to  be  wrong. 

Now  let  us  explore  each  of  these 
points. 

1.    RKPOBT8   PKIOB    TO    DBPAXTTTU 

There  are  dozens  of  groups  here  to 
Washington  and  across  the  Nation  which 
distort  the  truth  with  respect  to  this 
Nation's  actions  to  Souheast  Asia  and  it 
is  not  difBcult  to  ftod  information  from 
any  one  of  them  which  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  do  todiscrimtoately  bomb 
civilians.  One  such  group  is  Project  Air 
War  which  boasts  of  the  fact  that  they 
did  talk  with  Congressman  McCloskit 
before  his  departure  for  Laos.  This  group 
is  headed  up  by  Mr.  Fred  Branfman  who 
had  been  exptelled  from  Laos  by  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  and  who  has  been 
active  as  a  legman  and  toterpreter  for 
vlsittog  delegations  to  Laos  of  American 
antiwar  personalities,  tocliidtog  some 
who  were  traveltog  through  Vientiane  en 
route  to  or  from  Hanoi.  The  literature 
prepared  by  Project  Air  War  bears  a 
strlktog  resemblance  to  the  tjrpe  of  thing 
which  Congressman  McCloskey  charged 
before  his  recent  trip  to  Laos. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  information 
furnished  by  such  groups  should  be  dis- 
counted, but  I  do  say  that  such  informa- 
tion needs  corroboration  and  confirma- 
tion. 

a.    CONVXXSATION8    WITH    AIX   rORCE    PILOTS 
AT  UDOBN 

I  have  already  exposed  the  maimer  to 
which  conversations  with  Air  Force  pi- 
lots at  Udom  Air  Force  Base  m  Thailand 
have  been  quoted  out  of  context  and 
connotations  have  been  placed  upon 
those  conversations  which  are  not  accu- 
rate. It  is  obvious,  I  believe,  from  what 
I  have  previously  said,  that  this  potot 
does  not  support  Representative  Mc- 
Closkey's  concluslMi  that  we  have  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  deliberately  bombing 
vills«es. 

3.    USIS  BKPOBT 

Then  there  is  the  famous  UJ3.  Infor- 
mation Service  report  about  which  the 
gentleman  had  been  told  prior  to  his  de- 
parture. The  reports  told  of  a  survey 
made  of  about  20O  refugees,  all  of  whom 
had  come  from  a  particular  area  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Pathet  Lao 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  where 
ground  fighting  had  been  particularly  to- 
tense.  The  survey  was  ordered  because 
somehow  the  people  to  these  particular 
camps  were  different.  In  other  words, 
they  were  not  typical  of  the  average 
Laotian  refugee. 

The  report  showed  that  of  these  peo- 
ple, 48  percent  said  they  left  their  homes 
for  fef»r  of  txKnbtog.  Please  note  that  the 
report  says  for  fear  of  bombtog  and  not 
actual  bombtog  as  Mr.  McCloskzt  has 
stated.  Fifty -one  percent  had  other  rea- 
sons for  bec(Hntog  refugees  tocludtog 
their  dislike  of  life  under  the  Pathet  Ltu) 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  their  resist- 
ance to  enforced  slavery  as  porters  and 
the  15  percent  rice  tax  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 

Some  of  the  things  which  Representa- 
tive McCloskit  did  not  say  about  this 
particular  survey  are  as  toterestlng  as 
some  of  the  things  he  did  say.  For  exam- 
ple, another  sxirvey  had  been  furnished 


him  to  addition  to  the  one  he  mentioned 
and  this  showed  that  only  28  percent  (A 
refugees  totervlewed  had  left  their  homes 
for  fear,  and  I  repeat,  for  fear  of  bomb- 
ing. The  gentleman  also  failed  to  men- 
tion that  these  surveys  reported  that  95 
percent  of  the  Laotian  refugees  would 
not  return  to  their  homes  if  they  were 
still  under  Communist  rule,  even  if  peace 
came.  My  colleague  also  failed  to  can- 
didly state  that  those  who  did  the  toter- 
vlewlng  for  the  survey  had  serious 
doubts  about  the  statistical  validity  of 
their  findings.  One  said,  and  I  quote: 

In  order  to  get  thorough  Information  and 
good  statistics  we  must  spend  at  least  a  week 
In  each  refugee  center  so  that  we  would  be 
able  to  gain  some  confidence  from  the 
refugees. 

The  Interaction  between  the  respondents 
and  the  investigators  usually  took  place 
amidst  a  crowd  of  refugees  who  not  only 
liked  to  watch,  but  also  liked  to  help  the  In- 
terviewed In  answering  the  questions. 

In  another  survey  an  toterviewer  said, 
and  I  quote : 

The  same  factors  that  limited  the  report 
on  the  Plains  of  Jais  refugees — lack  of  time, 
bad  weather  conditions,  the  Interviewers  lack 
of  experience — hampered  this  operation,  too. 

Thus,  I  conclude  that  the  USIS  report 
does  not  support  my  colleague's  far- 
reaching  conclusion. 

4.    INTKBV1EW9   WITH  UFUGEKS 

In  his  48-hour  visit  to  Laos,  Congress- 
man McCtosKET  totervlewed  exactly  16 
refugees,  and  states  that  76  percent  of 
them  ssdd  their  villages  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  bombing.  And  from  this  fig- 
ure he  extrapolates  the  implication  that 
76  percent  of  3,500  villages  have  been 
wantonly  destroyed  by  U.S.  pilots. 

It  is  toteresttog  to  note  that  William  H. 
Hecht.  special  assistant  to  a  delegation  of 
U.S.  churchmen  which  was  in  Laos  on 
exactly  the  same  day  as  my  colleague,  has 
told  me  that  he  and  three  of  his  associ- 
ates talked  to  roughly  150  refugees  on  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  McClosket  totervlewed 
16.  Mr.  Hecht  and  his  associates.  Dr. 
J.  A.  O.  Preus,  totemational  president  of 
the  three  million  member  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Missouri  Sjrnod,  Archbish- 
op Joseph  T.  Ryan,  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  and  presently  the 
Archbishop  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and 
formerly  head  of  all  Catholic  Relief  Work 
to  the  Middle  East  and  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  and  Dr.  Nathan 
Bailey,  president  of  the  Christian  and 
Missionary  Alliance.  aU  disagreed  with 
Representative  McCloskey's  findings. 
Mr.  Hecht  told  me: 

Our  assessment  wa«  that  refugees  consid- 
ered the  bombing  a  blessing  and  it  actually 
freed  them  from  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
Pathet  Lao  werent  so  bad.  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  brutal  and  ruthless  and  they 
did  not  want  to  live  under  them. 

Mr.  Hecht  had  a  lengthy  conversation 
with  Rev.  Ed.  Roffe,  who,  with  Father 
Matthew  Menger,  a  Jesuit  priest,  acted 
as  an  toterpreter  for  the  McCloskey 
party.  Apparently  my  colleague  distrusted 
Father  Menger's  translation  and  toter- 
vlewed some  of  the  same  refugees  using 
Rev.  Ed  Roffe  as  Interpreter.  Reverend 
Roffe  has  told  Mr.  Hecht  that  he  detected 
no  discrepancy  between  the  answers 
given  by  Father  Menger  and  those  which 
he  heard  from  the  refugees  themselves. 


Mr.  Hecht  has  also  said  that  Rev. 
Wayne  Persons,  who  has  spent  26  years 
to  Laos,  all  of  them  to  the  Jungle  as  a 
missionary  to  tribesmen,  personally  con- 
firmed all  that  he  told  me. 

In  a  cablegram  I  have  received  under 
date  of  July  7,  Rev.  Ed  Roffe,  who  has 
been  to  Laos  for  42  years  stoce  early 
1929,  was  the  first  perscm  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  to  establish  residence  to 
Laos,  the  first  white  man  to  become  a 
Lao  citizen,  and  the  author  of  a  Lao- 
English  dictionary,  has  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  refugees  stated  that  they  left  because 
of  the  bombing  and  that  meant  at  the  very 
least  that  they  left  because  the  bombing 
eventually  made  it  possible  for  them  to  leave. 
They  pointed  out  that — and  this  was  com- 
pletely overlooked  In  subsequent  reporting — 
that  their  loyalties,  their  sympathies,  their 
ties,  were  all  with  the  Royal  government  of 
Laos  and  they  were  happy  to  be  able  to 
rejoin  those  of  "like  precious  faith.''  The 
bombing  made  it  possible  for  them  to  flee  an 
area  which  was  under  a  repressive  political 
regime,  where  religion  was  suppressed,  and 
where  they  were  subject  to  enforced  labor, 
etc.  If  these  people  have  any  serious  com- 
plaint. It  surely  is  not  that  they  and  their 
villages  were  bombed,  but  rather  that 
unfriendly  forces  Imposed  harsh  conditions 
on  them  without  warrant.  The  bombing  was 
a  direct  result  of  the  unjustified  presence  and 
completely  unwelcome  practices  of  these 
intruders. 

Thus,  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
mterviews  with  16  refugees  when  related 
with  other  facts  fall  to  prove  Mr. 
McCloskey's  allegations  of  todiscriml- 
nate  bombtog  of  villages  by  the  VS.  Air 
Force. 

S.    SHOW    KE    PICTT7VXS    TO    PBOVK    I    AM    WSOMO 

As  the  fifth  pillar  of  his  todlctment  of 
our  national  policy,  Mr.  McCloskey 
seems  to  place  great  weight  upon  the  fact 
that  to  this  potot  he  has  not  been  fur- 
nished with  photographs  which  prove 
that  he  is  mistaken.  As  a  lawyer  he  would 
not  dare  face  a  judge  with  that  ktod  of 
a  case.  But  apparently  he  considers  the 
ethics  of  argument  to  be  different  for  a 
politician  than  for  a  lawyer. 

I  am  informed  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Vientiane  offered  to  provide 
Congressman  McCloskey  with  photo- 
graphs of  Laotian  villages.  In  addition 
Congressman  McCloskey  was  offered  a 
filght  north  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  to  the 
site  50  and  site  32  areas  and  then  a  trip 
to  Luang  Prabang  to  see  refugees  in  that 
area.  He  was  also  offered  the  opportunity 
to  fiy  over  the  city  of  Attopeu  to  south - 
em  Laos,  which  has  been  to  enemy  hands 
for  edmost  a  year.  All  of  these  proposals 
were  designed  to  show  the  C(»igressman 
that  many  towns  and  villages  in  enemy- 
held  territory  have  not  been  damaged  by 
bombing.  He  turned  down  all  of  these 
proposals. 

The  undlscemtog  and  those  who  want 
to  believe  that  our  national  policy  is  one 
of  committog  war  crimes  and  genocide 
are  impressed  with  Mr.  McCloskey's  de- 
mand that  the  State  Department  produce 
photography  which  shows  villages  still 
standing.  I  am  sure  that  as  a  tratoed 
lawyer  my  colleague  would  not  dare  go 
into  court  with  a  case  which  says  to  ef- 
fect, "You  are  guilty  of  genocide,  now 
prove  that  you  are  innocent."  This  old 
"Have  you  stopped  beating  your  wife?" 
type  of  argtmient  is  totally  foreign  to 
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justice  and  fair  play.  Yet  he  employs  it 
here. 

Let  us  explore  this  picture  problem  to  a 
little  depth. 

In  the  first  place,  current  maps  of 
Laos,  even  those  put  out  by  the  Army 
Map  Service,  are  based  on  information 
which  frequently  dates  back  to  the  days 
of  the  French.  The  weather  and  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  seminomadic  nature  of 
the  people  have  caused  most  villages  to 
be  relocated  every  5  to  7  years  in  the  area 
under  discussion.  An  old  photograph  of  a 
village  is  no  proof  that  the  village  has  not 
been  moved  for  retisons  not  associated 
with  warfare. 

Second,  military  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions are  flown  to  serve  military  and  not 
political  purposes.  The  Air  Force  mission 
is  to  interdict  and  destroy  military  sup- 
plies and  to  support  frendly  ground  com- 
bat forces  and,  on  occasions,  to  fly  cover 
for  the  evacuation  of  refugees  who  choose 
to  go  with  retreating  friendly  troops  in- 
stead of  living  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Pathet  Lao.  As  a  result  re- 
connaissance photography  Is  concen- 
trated along  Imes  of  communications  and 
route  structures  and  in  this  part  of  the 
world  there  just  are  not  many  villages 
in  such  areas.  While  it  is  true  that  most 
of  the  Plain  of  Jars  must  have  been 
photographed  at  some  time,  there  is  no 
way  of  telling  that  old  photography  could 
answer  the  gentleman's  current  ques- 
tions. 

Third,  if  photography  shows  that  a 
village  has  been  destroyed,  will  it  con- 
clusively prove  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
American  bombing  or  whether  it  was 
caught  up  in  an  exchange  of  mortar  and 
military  flre  between  Communist  troops 
and  Royal  Lao  forces?  At  this  potot,  let 
me  emphasize  that  most  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  villages  has  occurred  from  ground 
flghtl^ig.  As  an  example  of  what  ground 
combat  can  do  to  a  village,  I  show  you 
two  photographs.  One  wps  taken  on  the 
16th  of  May  1971  of  thr  friendly  Lao- 
tian village  of  Dong  Hene  in  the  panhan- 
dle area.  Please  note  the  .standtog  struc- 
tures in  the  rectangle  which  I  have  en- 
closed in  red. 

On  the  following  day.  May  17,  two 
North  Vietnamese  Army  regiments  di- 
rected rocket  and  mortar  attacks  against 
the  village.  In  the  9-hour  attack  40  per- 
cent of  the  village  was  destroyed.  Now  I 
show  you  a  photograph  of  the  same  vil- 
lage taken  on  May  19  with  the  same 
rectangle  enclosed  in  red  and  you  will 
note  that  practically  nothing  has  been 
left  standing.  From  May  20  until  May  28 
still  another  40  percent  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  and  as  a  result  a  total  of  3,101 
refugees  were  evacuated. 

Throughout  this  period  not  one  United 
States  or  Laotian  air  strike  was  con- 
ducted against  Dong  Hene.  Certainly 
this  is  evidence  that  photography  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  de- 
stroyed village  was  necessarily  bombed 
or  bumed  out  of  existence  by  air  attack. 
Ground  combat  is  a  major  cause  of  de- 
struction of  villages  in  Laos. 

Fourth,  will  photography  show 
whether  a  village  had  already  been 
evacuated  before  a  bombing  attack  was 
made  to  support  of  ground  fighting?  Fa- 
ther Matthew  Menger,  a  Jesuit  priest 
who  has  been  in  Laos  almost  20  years, 
relates    an    Incident    about    sm    attack 


against  the  twin  villages  of  Nong  Veng 
and  Nong  Bua  to  the  provtoce  of  Pak- 
sane  which  has  been  occupied  by  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao  troops.  Fa- 
ther Menger  reports  that  based  upon  an 
toterview  with  a  village  school  teacher, 
Khatoun  Chansai,  that  only  four,  I  repeat 
only  four  out  of  250  huts  were  destroyed 
and  no  civilian  casualties  were  caused 
by  bombing.  Four  civilians  were  killed 
to  a  crossfire  between  Lao  and  Commu- 
nist troops  but  none  were  killed  by 
bombing!  The  teacher  spoke  with  great 
admiration  of  the  preciseness  of  the 
bombing  and  the  fact  that  a  gimship 
stayed  in  the  area  for  several  hours 
without  once  firing  into  the  village. 

It  is  toteresttog  that  this  same  attack 
was  reported  in  Le  Figaro,  dateltoe 
March  10,  1970,  under  the  byline  of 
Jacques  Doyen  and  Guy  Hannoteau. 
These  men,  who  were  not  on  the  scene 
and  arrived  sometime  after  the  battle, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

The  Pathet  Lao  were  refuged  there  and 
had  organized  football  games  with  the 
population  before  being  surprised  by  the 
bombs  .  .  .  Here  and  there  are  the  remains 
of  houses. 

Does  this  sound  like  only  four  hits 
out  of  250? 

This  is  an  example  of  how  destruction 
from  ground  fighting  is,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  a  very  few  members  of  the 
press,  exaggerated  and  made  to  appear 
as  the  work  of  American  bombers. 

Fifth,  even  if  photographs  would 
show  a  destroyed  village  with  bomb  crat- 
ers inside  the  village,  will  the  photo- 
graph give  any  clue  as  to  whether  the 
target  had  become  a  military  objective 
because  enemy  supplies  and  munitions 
were  stored  there?  I  can  assure  you  that 
for  every  structure  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing, there  has  been  more  than  a  1-for-l 
number  of  secondary  explosions.  If  a 
village  stores  POL,  guns,  and  ammuni- 
tion which  explode  after  it  is  hit,  can 
anyone  argue  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
military  target?  And  the  Royal  Laotian 
Government  was  justified  in  designating 
it  as  a  military  target? 

Sixth,  would  a  photograph  show 
whether  a  bomb  crater  had  been  caused 
by  the  Royal  Lao  Air  Force  or  the  U.S. 
Air  Force?  It  is  well  known  that  hun- 
dreds of  sorties  are  flown  by  Royal  Lao 
pilots  and  that  all  air  op>erations  by  any 
pilot.  United  States  or  Lao,  are  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

Considering  these  questions,  any  fair- 
minded  person  will  agree  that  the  gen- 
tleman's use  of  the  photography  argu- 
ment is  unfair. 

In  my  search  for  hard  data  to  rebut 
the  allegation  that  we  are  systematically 
destroying  Lao  villages,  I  came  across  an 
article  in  the  Washtogton  E>rening  Star 
written  by  Orr  Kelly  which  reported  on  a 
study  ordered  by  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dennis  J.  Doolin.  This 
study  showed  that  in  South  Vietnam 
where  5  percent  of  the  population  wsis 
within  1  kilometer  of  an  air  strike  in 
January  1969,  only  0.9  percent  or  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  population  was 
within  1  kilometer  of  a  bomb  strike 
in  1971.  The  methodology  of  this  study 
toterested  me  and  I  asked  for  more  to- 
formatlon.  It  turned  out  that  data  on 
bomb  strikes  to  South  Vietnam  stored  In 
Pentagon  computers  is  so  complete  that 


it  was  possible  to  almost  draw  a  map 
which  plotted  bomb  strikes  to  proximity 
to  population  centers.  The  next  question 
I  asked  of  the  Pentagon  was  obvious. 
Why  can  you  not  furnish  me  with  such 
information  for  the  Plain  of  Jars  area 
in  Laos? 

I  was  informed  that  the  data  available 
for  Laos  was  to  no  way  as  sophisticated 
as  that  for  South  Vietnam.  It  would  not 
be  possible,  I  was  toformed,  to  correlate 
bomb  strikes  with  population.  Finally.  I 
asked  what  about  structures?  You  have 
bomb  damage  assessment  reports,  why 
can't  you  correlate  bomb  strikes  with 
density  of  structures? 

I  have  recently  seen  some  preliminary 
data  based  upon  what  information  is 
available.  For  good  and  obvious  reasons 
the  numbers  must  be  classified  and 
cannot  be  reported  and  made  public 
property.  But,  nevertheless,  I  feel  I  am 
justified  in  drawtog  a  conclusion  from 
data  I  have  seen.  Since  this  argument 
is  primarily  between  Congressman  Mc- 
Closkey, and  me,  I  potot  out  that  every 
bit  of  information  which  has  been  made 
available  to  me  is  also  available  to  him. 
I  emphEisize  that  I  asked  for  this  infor- 
mation and  apparently  he  has  not.  All  he 
needs  to  do  is  ask  and  he  can  have  every 
fact  furnished  to  me.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  respect  the  sensitivity  of  the 
toformation. 

A  representative  sample  of  a  major 
portion  of  the  area  which  Mr.  McClos- 
key designated  when  visiting  Laos  and 
Udom  Air  Force  Base  has  been  selected. 
It  is  an  area  26  kilometers  by  27  and  is 
the  area  where  ground  fighting  was 
most  severe  and  bombing  sorties  most 
numerous.  This  totals  out  to  702  square 
kilometers. 

If  one  divides  each  of  these  square  kilo- 
meters into  categories  of  zero  to  four 
structures  per  square  kilometer,  five  to 
ntoe  structures  per  square  kilometer.  10 
to  14  structures  per  square  kilometer,  and 
more  than  15  structures  per  square  kilo- 
meter, and  compares  the  number  of 
bombing  sorties  against  those  areas,  he 
will  have  the  only  logical  methodology 
which  is  addressed  to  the  question,  "Are 
we  bombtog  areas  with  a  high  density  of 
structures?"  From  the  information  I  re- 
ceived I  say  categorically  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  between  square  kilo- 
meters with  very  few  structures  and  those 
with  many  more.  If  a  bar  graph  were  to 
be  developed,  I  am  confldrait  that  they 
would  be  oractically  even.  In  fact,  I  fully 
expect  subsequent  data  to  emphatically 
prove  that  the  highest  number  of  bomb- 
ing sorties  occurs  in  the  areas  with  very 
few  structures. 

This  tends  to  prove  the  argimient  I 
have  been  making  right  along.  Military 
targets,  which  are  all  we  hit,  are  almost 
silways  away  from  the  villages. 

As  the  concludtog  portion  of  my  con- 
tention that  my  colleague  failed  to  pre- 
saai  proof  that  we  are  following  a  policy 
of  deliberately  bombtog  Laotian  villages, 
I  shall  quote  several  disttoguished  todl- 
vlduals.  First  I  shall  quote  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Sul- 
livan who  was  Ambassador  to  Laos  until 
1969.  Mr.  Sullivan  states: 

Rules  of  Engagement  which  are  designed 
to  protect  the  civilian  population  have  been 
in  effect  since  1965  and  with  respect  to  this 
safety  feature  have  not  been  altered. 
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Later  he  says: 

Procedures  for  proper  vaUdatlon.  control 
and  execution  of  air  strikes  have  been  care- 
fully developed,  In  order  to  Insure  that  active 
villages.  Indigenous  population,  and  other 
non-mllltary  targets  were  not  brought  under 
attack.  These  procedures  have  been  followed 
and  have  been  effective. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  in  his  arg\iment 
which  preceded  my  remarks,  my  col- 
league has  placed  great  weight  upon 
Secretary  Sullivan's  testimony  regarding 
his  practices  when  he  was  Ambassador 
to  Laos.  These  practices,  if  I  interpret 
the  gentleman's  remarks  correctly,  are 
intended  to  Justify  his  case  that  we  have 
engaged  in  indiscriminate  bombing  of 
villages. 

But  is  not  it  true  that  the  gentleman  on 
numerous  occasions  has  said  that  im- 
proper bombing  was  not  practiced  under 
Ambassador  Sullivan,  but  only  under 
Ambassador  Oodley  and  after  President 
Nixon  came  to  office? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
Closxzt  is  right  In  his  accusation  then 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  not  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Ed  Archer,  a  young  foreign  service 
officer,  spent  several  hours  with  me  in 
my  office  discussing  this  situation.  I  was 
moat  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Archer  was 
the  officer  assigned  to  check  proffered 
target  listings  and  make  recommenda- 
tlcMis  to  the  Ambassador.  He  served  un- 
der both  Ambassador  Sullivan  and  Am- 
bassador Oodley. 

On  July  9  Mr.  Archer  said  to  me  and 
I  quote: 

While  I  was  In  Laos  from  September  0. 
1968,  to  February  10  1971.  I  do  not  Itnow  of 
a  single  incident  of  Indiscriminate  bombing 
of  any  village. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
CL06XZY  is  correct  In  his  accusation,  then 
Mr.  Archer  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

On  July  7 1  received  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Ambassador  Oodley,  and  I 
quote: 

I  am  prepared  to  state  tinder  oath  that 
ever  since  I  have  been  In  Laos,  this  mission 
and  U^.  Air  Force  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  any  bombing  of  Inhabited  vil- 
lages or  even  Isolated  dwellings  In  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket  Is  correct  in  his  accusation,  then 
Ambassador  Oodley  Is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

On  July  7  I  received  a  cablegram  from 
Father  Bfatthew  Menger.  the  Jesuit 
priest,  who  has  worked  with  the  Meo 
tribes  for  almost  20  years.  He  says  in 
part: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  allegation  of 
U.S.  policy  to  Indiscriminately  bomb  Lao 
villages  Is  erroneous  and  absurd  ...  In  pri- 
vate conversation  I  have  been  advised  by 
former  Ambaaaador  to  Laos  William  H.  Sulli- 
van, and  present  Ambassador  a.  McMurtrle 
Oodley,  that  all  VS.  bombing  raids  in  Laos 
are  approved  prior  to  the  mission  by  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  that  no  bombing 
raid  is  permitted  within  a  determined  radius 
of  an  inhabited  vlUage.  At  various  times,  the 
American  Ambassador  has  refused  to  permit 
certain  bombing  missions  lest  dvUlan  casual- 
ties occur.  There  is  no  JusUflcatlon  for 
doubting  the  knowledge  or  veracity  of  these 
two  dlsUngxilshed  American  AmbaMadora. 
both  career  officers  of  proven  intecritT  and 
hooasty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 


Closkey  Is  correct  In  his  accusation, 
then  Father  Matthew  Menger  is  not  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Rev.  Ed  Roffe,  who  has  spent  42  years 
in  Laos  in  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance,  is  a  Laotian  citizen.  As  a  Ca- 
nadian by  birth  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  support  or  justify  the  policies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States.  He 
says,  and  I  quote : 

It  is  my  sincere  and  considered  opinion 
that  the  use  of  the  term  Indiscriminate  Is 
quite  unjustified  In  reference  to  the  ad- 
mittedly regrettable,  but  apparently  neces- 
sary bombing  that  has  occurred  in  Laos. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like 
to  read  Reverend  Rolf's  complete  state- 
ment. I  include  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  as  exhibit  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  Is  correct  in  his  accusation, 
then  Rev.  Ed  Roffe  is  not  telling  the 
truth. 

I  have  previously  reported  a  quotation 
by  Mr.  William  H.  Hecht  which  conveyed 
the  consensus  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  A.  O. 
I»reus  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Arch- 
bishop Joseph  T.  Ryan  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and  Dr. 
Nathin  Bailey,  President  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Missionary  Alliance,  as  well  as 
Rev.  Wayne  Persons  who  has  spent  26 
years  in  Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  is  correct  in  his  accusation, 
then  these  churchmen,  too,  are  not  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

As  exhibit  D  I  shall  include  statements 
from  several  Air  Force  officers  which 
were  made  to  me  in  my  office  on  July  7, 
1971.  Typical  of  these  statements  is  this 
one  from  Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  "Chappie" 
James.  Jr..  who  flew  over  Laos  in  1966 
and  1967 : 

I  know  I  didn't  indiscriminately  bomb 
civilians,  I  know  my  pilots  dldnt — I  stake  my 
professional  reputation  on  it. 

I  remember  the  village  of  Sam  Neua.  This 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Pathet  Lao 
which  we  were  forbidden  to  hit  In  1086.  We 
were  forbidden  from  hitting  it  even  when 
we  received  flre  from  the  village.  I  never  got 
shot  at  so  much  in  my  life  as  at  Sam  Neua, 
yet  I  couldn't  bomb  it, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  is  correct  in  his  accusation,  then 
these  Air  Force  officers  are  not  telling  the 
truth. 

I  twlieve  one  of  the  best  opinions  as  to 
whether  or  not  my  colleague  proved  his 
case  came  from  Mr.  Lou  Cannon,  one  of 
the  newsmen  who  accompanied  him  on 
his  trip.  Lou  Cannon  is  considered  one  of 
California's  outstanding  reporters  and 
was  winner  of  the  1968  Political  Science 
Association  Award  for  Distinguished  Re- 
porting of  Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Cannon 
wrote,  and  I  quote : 

But  even  on  the  Laos  portion  of  his 
mission.  McCloskey  faUed  to  establish  all 
that  he  had  said  at  home.  He  also  overspoke 
himself  on  a  national  television  program  the 
Sunday  after  he  returned  declaring  that 
"thousands"  of  vUlages  had  been  destroyed. 

lAi.  Speaker,  if  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. is  correct  in  his  accusation, 
then  Lou  Cannon  has  not  written  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  Mr.  Cannon,  Father 
Menger.  Reverend  Roffe,  Ambassador 
Oodley,  Oeneral  James,  and  others  all 
not  teUing  the  truth?  Are  all  of  these 


distinguished  people  wrong  and  only  one 
man  right?  I  leave  you  and  the  American 
people  to  decide  for  yourselves  whether, 
as  Representative  McCloskey  alleges, 
this  country  *s  engaged  in  a  policy  of 
indiscriminate  tombing  of  villages  and 
civilians,  whether  we  are  in  effect  com- 
mitting genocide  as  a  nation  and 
whether  our  moral  standards  have  siuik 
to  a  level  so  low  that  official  policy  would 
sanction  such  a  horrible  thing.  I,  for  one, 
Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  believe  the  gentie- 
man  from  California  has  proved  his  case 
and  by  making  an  accusation  without 
proof,  I  think  he  has  done  serious  harm 
to  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  point  on  my 
remarks  are  not  addressed  specifically 
to  the  gentieman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskxy)  they  are  intended  for  all 
Americans. 

It  used  to  be  said  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  that  a  man  in 
uniform  could  not  buy  a  drink.  As  a 
means  of  showing  our  ai^reciation  we 
civilians  insisted  on  buying.  But  today's 
OI  wears  civilian  clothes  on  leave  or  lib- 
erty to  avoid  the  obscenity  and  ridicule 
which  is  often  aimed  In  his  direction. 

True,  the  modem  GI  Is  fighting  in  a 
war  which  most  Americans  do  not  ap- 
prove, but  is  the  flesh  and  blood  and  soul 
of  the  man  who  wears  that  imlform  any 
different?  Is  he  without  feelings  and  sen- 
sitivity? 

Because  a  man  wears  an  imif  orm  is  he 
less  human?  Does  he  not  love  his  fam- 
ily? Does  he  reject  peace  as  a  way  of  life? 
Does  he  live  to  kill?  Is  he  immoral?  Athe- 
istic? 

We  all  have  the  right  to  doubt  national 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  moreover 
we  have  the  obligation  to  change  a  pol- 
icy when  we  do  not  agree  with  it.  But  in 
the  name  of  pleading  for  change,  do  we 
have  the  right  to  use  the  broad  brush 
and  discredit  basic  institutions? 

One  man's  lies  do  not  make  this  a  na- 
tion of  liars.  Does  one  mistake  contami- 
nate all  that  is  good  in  America?  Instead 
of  seeking  out  the  disillusioned  and  fan- 
ning their  disillusionment  Into  hate  and 
disrespect  for  the  basic  institutions  of  a 
great  nation,  is  not  it  time  we  talked 
about  what  is  good  in  America.  Is  not  it 
time  we  honestiy  compared  oiu-  stand- 
ards of  freedom  and  morality  with  the 
Communist  world? 

Is  not  it  time  we  thought  about  the  OI 
who  could  at  this  moment  be  leaving  on  a 
dangerous  patrol  from  which  he  might 
not  return.  How  do  you  suppose  he  feels 
when  he  knows  that  some  of  his  national 
leaders  say  this  Government  cheats,  lies, 
and  is  immoral? 

What  about  the  prisoners  of  war  who 
may  be  listening  to  Hanoi  Hannah  right 
now  as  she  quotes  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  degrade  our  national  image? 
What  about  the  pilot  who  may  go  down 
in  flames  tonight?  Does  he  not  have  the 
right  to  die  knowing  his  Nation  does  not 
consider  him  a  murderer  but  respects 
him  as  a  man  doing  his  duty  as  an  honest 
professional?  What  about  all  our  military 
men  who  have  fought  a  war  we  would 
not  let  them  win  under  the  most  incred- 
ible political  restrictions  in  history? 

I  say  it  is  time  some  of  us  stop  leaving 
the  field,  the  news  columns,  and  televi- 
sion screens  to  only  those  who  degrade, 
deface,  cmd  besmirch  the  image  of  a  gov- 
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emment  and  a  nation  which,  though  not 
perfect,  is  still  Imperfect  man's  closest 
approach  to  a  perfect  government. 

We  have  waited  too  long — let  us  stand 
up  and  be  coimted. 

BZHZBIT   A 

juLva,  1071. 

Hon.  WnxjAif  H.  StnxJVAN, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  AiCBASSADO*  SuixjVAN :  It  Is  extTemcIy 
Important  to  me  to  have  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  I  sincerely  hope  tli&t  you 
can  furnish  them. 

1:  Did  State  Department  officials  brief 
Representative  McCloskey  before  his  recent 
trip  to  Laos?  Did  they  Inform  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  USIS  survey  on  refugees?  And. 
did  he  request  a  copy? 

3:  Was  the  Embassy  in  Vletiane  informed 
on  date  of  April  0  that  Representative  Mc- 
Closkey had  been  furnished  with  a  summary 
of  the  above  mentioned  survey?  And.  was 
the  text  of  that  summary  sent  to  the 
Embassy? 

3:  Did  the  Embassy  receive  such  a  com- 
munication, if  It  was  sent.  iM-lor  to  April  13? 

Thanking  you  and  trusting  you  can  pro- 
vide  me  with   a  written   response   to   these 
questions  by  Wednesday.  July  7.  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Chakles  S.  OUBSxa. 
Member  of  Congress. 

DXPAKTMENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  8,  1971. 
Hon.  Crarixs  S.  OTTBSEa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congresskan  Gubszx:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  2.  1971.  I  am  providing 
below  the  answers  to  your  questions  concern- 
ing Laoe. 

1.  Prior  to  his  private  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Congressman  McCloskey  asked  for  a 
briefing  on  Laos,  and  a  Department  of  State 
official  briefed  him  on  March  31.  During  the 
oourse  of  this  briefing,  Congreasmsji  Mc- 
Closkey asked  about  surveys  concerning 
refugees  prepared  by  the  American  Mission 
In  Laos.  The  Department  officer  said  that  two 
surveys  had  been  prepared  but  were  not 
available  here;  a  summary  had  been  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees 
and  Escapees.  The  Congressman  did  not  at 
this  time  formally  request  a  oopy  of  either 
the  two  Burvejrs  or  the  summary.  In  a  sub- 
sequent oonversatlc«i  on  April  I  with  an  offi- 
cial of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, a  oopy  of  the  summary  was  given 
directly  to  Congreesman  McCloskey. 

3.  Because  the  same  version  of  the  sum- 
mary which  had  been  provided  to  Congress- 
man McCloskey  was  not  available  to  Embassy 
Vientiane,  the  Department  of  State  cabled 
the  text  to  Vientiane  with  the  notation  that 
It  had  already  been  furnished  to  Congress- 
man McCloskey. 

3.  The  Embassy  received  the  text  of  the 
summary  shortly  after  it  was  sent;  it  was 
therefore  in  the  hands  of  responsible  officers 
of  the  Mission  by  April  10.  Vientiane  time. 

I  hope  that  these  answers  may  be  helpf\U 
to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  asalsunce, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAK  H.  StrixrvAN, 
Deputy  ASBittant  Secretary  for 

East  Asian  and  Public  Affairs. 

ExHXBrr  B 
TKANacmxTT  or  Rbcosoed  Tki.xphoke  Call  Be- 
tween Capt.  Mabshau.  L.  Michel.  USAP.  at 
Uboaif  APB.  Thailand,  and  Congressman 
Charles  S.  Oubser.  Jttlt  7,  1071 
C80:    I  am  calling  you   to   ask  for  your 
version  of  the  conversation  which  reportedly 
took  place  between  yourself  and  Congressman 
Pete  McCloskey  when  he  visited  Udom  Air 
Force  Base  early  in  May.  I  guess  it  was.  Who 


was  present.  Captain,  when  you  talked  with 
Congressman  McCloskey?  And  could  you  give 
me  first  names? 

Capt.  M:  Col.  Maim  (sp?),  Wing  Com- 
mander; Col.  Merrick  [sp?].  our  Assistant 
Director  of  Operations;  I  think  Major  Bill 
Roberts. 

CSO:  That's  sufficient.  Captain,  as  you 
probably  have  heard.  Representative  Mc- 
Closkey is  talking  about  his  conversation 
with  an  unnamed  Air  Force  Captain,  which 
we  believe  Is  you.  and  he  U  using  your  con- 
versation as  Justification  for  the  fact  that  he 
believes  we  have  Indiscriminately  bombed 
vUlages  in  Laos.  Would  you  respond  to  that 
by  Just  telling  me  exactly  what  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  your  conversation  with 
Congressman  McCloskey?  Just  start  from  the 
beginning. 

Capt.  M :  Yes.  sir.  We  were — he  asked  about 
villages  in  northern  Laos  and  where  we  flew 
and  where  the  villages  were.  I  explained  to 
him  that  our  targets  were,  for  our  recon- 
naissance missions,  were  what  we  call  LOCs 
(lines  of  communication).  I  drew  in  one  on 
a  map  that  runs  from  an  area  which  we  call 
the  Fish's  Mouth  to  the  Plain  de  Jars  and 
Highway  Nos.  Route  7. 

CSO:  May  I  interrupt  and  ask,  did  he  ask 
you  to  draw  a  route  or  did  he  draw  this  him- 
self? 

Capt.  M:  No.  sir.  He  had  a  map  with  him 
that  was  a  very  old  out-of-date  map  and  we 
didn't  correlate  It  with  our  current  maps,  so 
I  pulled  out  one  of  our  maps  that  we  mission 
plan  off  of  and  drew  the  route  in  Itself.  The 
route  is  on  the  map,  but  I  penciled  it  in  so 
that  it  showed  up  better. 

CSO:  Now.  what  did  you  say  to  him  after 
you  penciled  In  this  Route  7? 

Capt.  M:  Yes.  sir.  He  said.  "All  right,  I'd 
like  to  see  pictures  of  villages  along  this 
route"  and  there  were  several  listed  along 
there,  and  I  said  that  even  this  map  was  an 
old  map  and  that  these  villages  were  prob- 
ably not  there.  J  believe  Major  Roberts  went 
out  to  get  pictures  of  this  area  to  check.  But 
I  said  that  the  villages  were  probably  not 
there  because  the  people  had  been  using  this 
route  for.  I  knew,  at  least  ten  year. 

CSO:  Using  it  In  what  way?  (Overlapping 
conversation.  ] 

Capt.  M:  .  .  in  1060. 1  did  a  report  on  the 
Plain  de  Jars  in  college  and  they  were  fight- 
ing there  during  this  time. 

CSO:  In  other  words,  this  route  was  being 
used  for  military  purpKwes  and  the  villages 
were  destroyed  in  military  operations,  or  just 
abandoned? 

Capt.  M:  Yes.  sir.  As  far  as  I  know,  they 
were — I  speculated  that  they  had  been  long 
since  abandoned.  These  people  had,  you 
know,  they're  farmers  and  somebody  plants  a 
37-mllUmeter  gun  in  your  rutabaga  patch — 
you're  going  to  move  it  across  the  hill. 

CSO:  Isn't  it  also  true  that  these  people 
in  this  area  sometimes  just  move  (regardless 
of)  whether  there  is  a  military  operation? 
Aren't  they  semi-nomadic? 

Capt.  M:  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  that  they 
probably  would — I  dont  know  that  much 
about  it.  but  I  would  think  that  any  sort  of 
unusual  activity  would  cause  them  to 
move  ...  for  some  reason,  where  their  liv- 
ing is  not  viable,  then  they'll  just  move 
across  the  hill. 

CSO:  I  see.  Well,  now,  it's  been  reported 
that  you  told  Representative  McCloskey  that 
you  personally  had  never  seen  an  active  vil- 
lage along  the  LOC  or  Route  7. 

Oapt.  M;  Tee,  sir.  I  said  that  I  had  never, 
I  personally  had  never  seen  an  active  village 
along  this  route. 

CSO:  Well,  now,  did  you  mean  to  imply 
with  that  statement  that  those  vUlages  were 
destroyed  by  bombing? 
Capt.  M:  Did  you  say  by  bombing,  sir? 
CSO:   Yes,  did  you  mean  to  Imply  when 
you  made  that  statement  that  those  villages 
were  no  longer  there  because  they  bad  been 
destroyed  by  bombing? 
Oapt.  M:  No,  air,  I  certainly  did  not. 


CSO:  WeU,  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  your  connotation  was? 

Capt.  M:  That  there  were  no  longer  peo- 
ple Uvlng  along  this  particular  route.  But  I 
did  not  say  that  they  had  been  bombed.  I 
cant  remember  exactly,  but  that  had  oome 
up  in  tiie  oonversatlon  and,  no,  I  wouldn't 
say  that  they've  been  bombed  and  we  looked 
at  the  area  quite  thoroughly  since  then  and 
I  haven't  been  able  to  find  any  evidence  of 
that. 

CSO:  Have  you  found  any  villages  m  the 
area  slnoe  this  occasion? 

Capt.  M:  WeU,  sir,  this  thing  sort  of  be- 
came an  item  of  Interest  in  the  squadron. 
Since  it  came  out  we  found  qtiite  a  few  up 
in  northern  Laos  along  Lines  of  Communica- 
tion. 

CSO :  I  see — go  ahead. 

Oapt.  M:  ...  one  partlciUar  route  which 
la  their  main  highway,  so  to  speak,  does  not 
really  have  any. 

C8G:  If  the  thrust  of  Representative  Mc- 
Cloakey's  statement,  which  be  attributes  to 
you,  was  that  American  air  activity  has  de- 
stroyed the  villages  upon  the  Line  of  Com- 
munication which  you  drew  on  tills  map — 
is  that  a  proper  quotation,  or  paraphrase  of 
your  conversation? 

Capt.  M:  No,  sir,  it  wouldn't  be. 

CSO:  All  right.  Do  the  other  officers.  OA. 
Mann  and  Col.  Merrick,  and  Oen.  Evans — 
have  you  discussed  this  oonversatlon  with 
them? 

Oapt.  M:  Yes,  sir,  we  discussed  it  quite  at 
length  after  It  came  out  in  the  newspapers. 

CSO:  And  do  they  concur  in  what  you're 
telling  me  now? 

Capt.  M :  Yes,  sir,  they  do. 

CSO:  WeU.  this  definitely  fulfills  my  re- 
quirement, Captain,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
to  you  for  being  so  explicit  and  clear-cut  In 
yo\ir  statements,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  it  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  a  lot  of 
us  back  here  in  Oongrees  are  backing  you 
guys  up.  So  I  thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Okay? 

Capt.  M:  Yes.  sir.  we  appreciate  it. 

CSO:  All  right,  sir.  Bye. 

Exhibit  C 
CoMMimicATiON  From  Revesend  Ed  Rom 

It  is  my  sincere  and  oonaidered  opinion 
that  the  use  of  the  term  "indiscriminate" 
Is  quite  unjustified  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
mittedly regrettable  but  i^iparently  neces- 
sary bomblag  that  has  occurred  in  I^oa. 

My  opinion  as  expressed  above  should  be 
evaluated  in  the  Ught  of  the  following  facts : 

A.  I  am  a  Canadian  and,  oonsequently,  am 
under  no  obligation  to  support  or  justify  the 
policies  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  as  they  affect  Laos  either  pollUcally 
or  militarUy.  The  opinion  I  offer  is  given  in 
complete  honesty  and  with  no  sense  of  the 
compulsion  that  might  prompt  me,  were  my 
status  other  than  that  of  a  genuine  neutral. 

B.  I  arrived  in  north  Laoe  in  early  1030  to 
become,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  person 
from  the  western  hemisphere  to  establish 
residence  in  Laos.  This  has  given  me  an  in- 
evitable knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  this  land  to  whom  I  would  be 
traitor  were  I  indifferent  to  the  present  un- 
deniable distress. 

WhUe  the  fact  of  the  distress,  and  the  fact 
of  the  bombing  which  has,  in  part,  con- 
tributed to  the  distress,  are  undeniable.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  a  true  interpretation 
of  these  facts  cannot  be  formed  foUowlng  a 
mere  overnight  visit,  a  sUy  of  two  or  three 
days,  or  a  fleeting  ooDtact  with  a  relatively 
limited  number  of  the  many  peoples  of  Laos : 
ethnic  Lao,  minority  groups,  refugees  or 
others,  even  an  approximately  accurate  eval- 
uation or  surface  facts  would  presuppoae  an 
In-^epth  acquaintance  with  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  the  aq>lratIona  and  the  aUltudes  of 
these  peoples.  In  view  of  the  severe  restric- 
tions laid  on  them  by  oonslderaUons  of  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  real  barrier  of 
language  such  an  aoqvialntanee  cannot  posal- 
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biy  b«  acquired  by  Tlsltlng  dlgnltaiiie*,  no 
matter  how  well<lntentioned  they  might  be. 

Not  Infrequently,  such  rapid  investigations 
have  simply  served  to  confirm  pre-eatab- 
llahed  opinions  with  all  the  evidence  con- 
trary to  such  opinions  apparently  being  con- 
venlenUy  filtered  out.  ThU  makes  for  Irre- 
sponsible reporting.  Whereas  the  situation 
calls  for  an  unbiased  approach  and  an  equally 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  facts  that  are  gath- 
ered for  evaluation. 

XiBt  me  cite  a  single  example.  One  group  of 
refugees  (from  the  Plain  of  Jars)  was  ac- 
curately reported  to  have  stated  that  they 
left  t^ielr  vUlages  because  of  the  bombing. 
That  statement,  in  Isolation,  would  seem  un- 
equivocally to  condemn  the  bombing  But 
responsible  reporting  should  take  into  oon- 
slderation  the  context  of  such  a  statement. 
This  would  require  SAklng  "what  prompted 
the  bombing?"  And  the  simple  answer  would 
be  that  the  presence  and  the  activity  of 
enemy  forces  in  the  area  required  drastic 
measures.  In  part  to  make  It  possible  to  get 
planes  In  there  In  order  to  evacuate  the  in- 
nocent civilian  population. 

The  refugees  stated  that  thev  left  because 
of  the  bombing  and  that  meant,  at  the  very 
least,  that  they  left  because  the  bombing 
eventually  made  It  possible  for  them  to  leave. 
They  pointed  out — amd  this  was  oom^etely 
overlooked  In  subsequent  reporting — that 
their  loyalties,  thetr  sympathies,  their  ties 
were  all  with  the  royal  government  of  Laos 
and  they  were  happy  to  be  able  to  rejoin 
those  of  "like  precious  faith."  The  bombing 
made  it  poasible  for  them  to  fiee  an  area 
which  was  under  a  repressive  ptriitlcal  re- 
gime, where  religion  was  suppressed,  and 
where  they  were  subject  to  enforced  labor 
etc. 

If  these  people  have  any  serious  complaint 
It  surely  is  not  that  they  and  their  villages 
were  bombed,  but  rather  that  unfriendly 
forces  imposed  harsh  conditions  on  them 
without  warrant.  The  bombing  was  a  direct 
result  of  the  unjustified  presence  and  com- 
pletely unwelcome  practices  of  these  In- 
truders. 

These  last  few  paragraphs  are  not  a  diver- 
sion from  the  main  question.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  believe  they  are  undoubtedly  ger- 
mane to  It  and  I  would  be  gratified  If  what  I 
have  herein  presented  serves  to  correct  some 
of  the  misinterpretation  of  facts  that  is  cur- 
rent In  the  United  States  and  to  thereby 
remove  some  of  the  misunderstanding  i^hat 
derives  from  such  misinterpretation. 

KXHIBTT    D 

Bt Kmnans  Prom  Ant  Poacc  Omcnui. 

JT71.T   7.    1971 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  "Chavpie"  James.  Jr.,  Vice 
Commander.  8th  TPW.  who  fiew  over  Loas  In 
19Mand  1907: 

"I  know  I  didn't  Indlscrlminatelv  bomb 
civilians.  I  know  my  pUots  dldnt — I  stake  my 
professional  reputation  on  It. 

"What  we  were  Interested  In  was  the  in- 
terdiction of  supplies.  We  had  no  interest  In 
villages.  You  could  end  your  career  quicker 
than  any  other  way  by  putting  ordnance 
where  it  shouldn't  go. 

"We  were  not  taking  pictures  of  villages. 
We  were  taking  pictures  of  LOCs  and  routes. 
The  population  centers  and  villages  were  in 
the  highland  above  the  LOCs. 

"I  remember  the  village  of  Sam  Neua.  This 
was  a  headquarters  area  for  the  Pathet  Lao 
which  we  were  forbidden  to  hit  in  1968.  We 
were  forbidden  fHxn  hitting  It  even  when  we 
received  fire  from  the  village.  I  never  got  shot 
at  so  much  In  my  life  as  at  Sam  Neua.  yet  I 
couldn't  bomb  it." 

Col  Lloyd  R.  Leavttt,  Vice  Commander.  8th 
TFW;  Ubon  APB:  Wing  Commander.  i33d 
TRW.  TTdom  APB,  who  flew  over  Laos  from 
AprU  1970  to  April  1871 : 

"I  dODt  recall  one  Instance  where  my  wing 
attacked  a  vUlage. 

"We  never  made  attacks  against  non-mlU- 
tary  targets." 


Lt.  Col.  Dale  rulton.  AasUtant  Air  Attache. 
Vientiane,  1947-09: 

"I  personally  know  many  refugees.  They 
all  say  that  they  were  driven  out  and  would 
rather  live  with  the  Lao  than  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Pathet  Lao." 

Col.  Earl  Brown,  Chief,  Strike  Operations. 
433d  TRW;  fiew  Interdiction  missions  out 
of  TJdom  AFB  from  August  1969  to  April  1970: 
majority  of  his  missions  were  fiown  In  the 
Barrel  Roll  area  and  the  Plain  de  Jars;  also 
did  ooe  tour  in  1965  and  flew  over  Lace; 

"Control  of  missions  was  greater  in  1969 
than  In  1966.  We  had  Tacan  and  radar  cover- 
age of  missions,  as  well  as  an  airborne  com- 
mand controller  and  a  forward  air  controller 
(FAC).  In  1965.  under  tight  rules  of  engage- 
ment, we  did  not  strike  villages.  In  1969.  with 
much  tighter  means  of  control,  there  was 
even  less  possibility  of  striking  villages." 

CoJ.  Daryle  Tripp,  Deputy  Commander.  Op- 
erations, 56th  Special  Operations  Wing,  Nak- 
hon,  Phanom,  Thailand;  at  NKP  Base  all  of 
1969: 

"In  the  dry  season  of  May  1969  the  Pathet 
Lao  were  moving  southwest  and  overran  the 
village  of  Moung  Soual,  which  was  a  primary 
airfield  in  the  western  PDJ.  We  were  called 
upon  to  provide  close  support  in  May  1969. 
to  cover  the  extraction  of  a  thousand  or  so 
refugees.  After  evacuation  of  the  refugees, 
we  systematically  pounded  the  airfield  as  a 
military  objective.  The  airfield  was  close  by 
and  had  the  same  name  as  the  village,  but  we 
did  not  hit  the  village. 

"We  never  used  CBU  phospbcrus  ordnance 
against  a  non-mllltary  target." 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  Bishop,  Squad.  Operations 
Offlcer,  364th  TPS.  Takhei;  F-106  pilot.  1966. 
1967.  1969.  and  1970;  fiew  94  Interdiction 
and  close-air-support  missions  over  Laos: 

"We  rarely  ever  dropped  a  bomb  that  wasn't 
on  a  PAC's  smoke.  We  did  not  bomb  villages." 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks and  for  presenting  in  this  debate 
some  important  questions  and  answers, 
not  only  to  those  of  us  in  the  House  but 
to  our  fellow  coimtrymen  and  to  the 
young  people  of  America. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
time  to  stand  up — to  stand  up  for  our 
country,  not  in  the  sense  that  America 
is  perfect — but  to  stand  up  for  our  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  high  goals  that  it 
has  always  attempted  to  pursue.  The 
United  States  has  certainly  made  mis- 
takes, but  I  would  like  to  stand  up  with 
you  at  this  moment  and  answer,  not  as 
eloquently  as  you  have  expressed  it — 
but  to  answer  the  accusation  that  this 
country  is  waging  war  against  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  fact  that  this  accusation  has  been 
made  in  this  body  concerns  me  not  only 
as  a  freshman  Congressman,  but  as  an 
American. 

Our  country  has  been  accused  of  wag- 
ing war  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  others  against  the  people  of  Laos 
and  against  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam— that  Is  false — and  my  colleagues — 
who  have  made  that  accusation  know 
that  it  is  false.  Both  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment fmd  the  people  of  Laos  are 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  external 
North  Vietnamese  aggression — so  are 
the  people  of  South  Vletnson.  They  have 
asked  for  America's  help  and  welcome 
American  assistance.  In  fact,  they  have 
asked  for  more. 

Further,  the  Oovemment  of  Laos  fully 
approves  of  what  the  United  States  is 


doing  In  that  country  and  they  are  ask- 
ing for  our  assistance  because  they  know 
that  the  one  existing  threat  to  their  na- 
tional existence  and  their  freedom  as 
well  as  that  of  South  Vietnam  comes 
from  the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  does  not  come  from  America — 10.000 
miles  away.  It  comes  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  are  their  historic  enemy 
and  who  have  thousands  of  ground 
troops  occups^g  Laotian  neutral  terri- 
tory as  well  as  South  Vietnamese  terri- 
tory and  is  attempting  to  overthrow  their 
government. 

The  truth  is  that  everyone  in  South- 
east Asia  wants  peace,  everyone  except 
the  North  Vietnamese — every  nation  In 
Southeast  Asia  is  defending  its  home- 
land— except  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Laos  has  asked  for  American  military 
assistance. 

Cambodia  has  asked  for  American  mil- 
itary assistance. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
has  asked  for  American  military  assist- 
ance. 

That  is  why  it  is  being  given. 

No  one,  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues, has  asked  for  North  Vietnamese 
troops  to  cwne  into  their  country,  and 
because  those  North  Vietnamese  troops 
are  there  In  violation  of  every  interna- 
tional rule  as  well  as  the  1954  and  1962 
Geneva  accords,  because  they  are  there 
on  wars  of  aggression,  that  is  why  fight- 
ing continues  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
American  pilots  are  not  fighting  for  con- 
quest. They  are  fighting  to  prevent  It, 
just  as  they  did  in  Korea  where  they 
also  fought  to  prevent  conquest  and  save 
freedom    from    Communist    aggression. 

Mr.  Sceaker,  at  this  point  I  Include  the 
following  extraneous  matter  to  support 
in  deoth  the  oosition  I  previously  artic- 
ulated, and  in  defense  of  our  present 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  trjing  to  force 
North  Vietnam  to  submit  to  anything — 
we  are  trvlnf?  to  prevent  them  from  forc- 
ing South  Vietnam  to  submit  to  a  com- 
munism thev  do  not  want:  that  is  what 
this  war  is  all  about.  No  one  is  trying  to 
overthrow  Hanoi's  government — they 
are  trying  to  overthrow  the  Laotian  Gov- 
PTiment.  Cambodi«n  Government,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  It  is  not 
the  Laotians,  Cambodians,  and  South 
Vietnamese  who  are  sending  massive  in- 
vasion armies  into  the  North — the  armies 
of  invasion  are  coming  out  of  the  North 
into  the  South.  Submission  Is  what  the 
North  is  after — free  and  open  elections, 
free  from  submission,  is  what  America  is 
fighting  for — and  you  know  that  as  well 
as  I. 

AUTHoarrT  on  thi  wa« 

Some  sav  that  the  President  is  wag- 
ing an  illegal  war  because  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  has  been  reoealed — 
that  there  is  no  constitutionality  for 
what  he  is  doing. 

When  the  President  took  oCQce  there 
were  550.000  Americans  in  Vietnam; 
when  that  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was 
reoealed  there  were  still  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  Vietnam.  "Hie 
President  is  bringing  them  out  on  his 
timetable — and  congressional  aporoval 
for  that  is  inherent  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress continues  to  vote  him  everv  single 
dollar  he  needs  to  do  so.  If  Congress 
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wants  all  American  activity  halted  in 
Southeast  Asia — let  Congress  cut  off  all 
funds  for  Southeast  Asia — but  Congress 
has  refused  to  do  that — it  has  been  giv- 
ing the  President  the  dollars  he  needs, 
and  in  giving  the  dollars,  they  are  giv- 
ing him  their  approval  in  the  most 
meaningful  way  that  approval  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.  That  is  where  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  get  his  authority. 

UNCLE    HO.    THE    PATRIOT 

Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  described  as  a 
great  national  patriot  and  hero,  trying 
to  bring  all  his  people  under  single  rule. 
But  in  that  sense  Adolph  Hitler  was  a 
great  German  patriot  and  hero,  for  he, 
too,  tried  to  bring  all  the  German  peo- 
ple in  Austria,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Rhineland — under  Ber- 
lin's domination. 

But  we  judge  people  not  just  on  their 
nationalism — Ho  was  a  nationalist  and 
Hitler  was  a  nationalist.  But  on  their 
objectives — Nazism  in  one  case  and  Com- 
munism in  the  other — and  on  their 
means — atrocity  and  aggression  in  both 
cases.  What  Hitler  did  to  the  Jews  is 
precisely  what  Ho  would  have  done  to 
the  Cathohcs  had  they  not  fled  into  the 
South  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  As 
it  was,  thousands  died  in  Uncle  Ho's 
agrarian  reform — after  his  victory  over 
the  French.  And  while  the  Communist 
revolutionaries  are  in  power  in  Hanoi, 
what  happened  to  the  anti-Communist 
Vietnamese  revolutionaries  who  fought 
against  the  French? 

THE    UNITED    NATIONS   IN    KOREA 

In  the  Korean  war  at  times  there  were 
orders  to  shoot  anyone  in  civilian  clothes 
foimd  wandering  around  at  night. 

We  may  remember  the  anti-guerrilla- 
operation  effort  that  was  tagged  Opera- 
tion Ratklller  in  those  less  euphemistic 
times. 

In  the  Korean  war,  nearly  2  million 
civilian  casualties  were  recorded.  God 
only  knows  how  many  Koreans,  North 
and  South,  were  made  homeless.  The 
point  is,  that  in  any  war,  there  are 
refugees  and  in  modem  wars,  they  are 
inevitable. 

But  to  suggest  that  America  in  this 
war,  or  in  that  Korean  war,  deliberately 
sought  to  create  those  refugees  is  false 
and  malicious. 

Let  me  add  another  point.  It  is  indi- 
cated that  America  has  used  more  bombs 
in  Southwest  Asia  than  in  all  the  Second 
World  War.  To  me  this  is  proof  itself  that 
America  is  deliberately  avoiding  civilian 
Urgets — taking  special  precautions  to 
avoid  wounding  or  injuring  the  iimocent. 
In  one  attack  American  and  British 
bombers  killed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Germans  in  Dresden,  in  the  great  fire 
raid.  It  is  a  testament  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  fighting  a  limited  war,  that  we  have 
deliberately  held  back  from  such  bomb- 
ing against  Hanoi  and  Haiphong — that 
we  have  not  destroyed  the  dikes  in  North 
Vietnam,  as  we  did  not  destroy  the  dams 
in  North  Korea. 

DECEPTION 

The  five  times  the  President  has 
pledged  to  bring  home  thousands  of 
American  troops,  these  troops  have  come 
home.  When  he  went  into  Cambodiahe 
told  the  American  people  he  would  be 
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out  in  60  days,  he  was  out  in  60  days. 
He  told  the  American  people  he  had  a 
plan  to  end  American  involvement  in  this 
war — and  that  is  precisely  what  he  has 
accomplished.  Since  he  took  ofiBce,  300,- 
000  American  troops  have  been  removed 
from  the  Vietnam  war. 

CORRUPT    GOVERNMENT    ARGUMENT 

The  United  States  is  fighting  to  keep 
in  power  a  corrupt  regime  of  Thieu-Ky 
which  is  no  better  than  Hanoi's,  which 
shuts  down  newspapers  and  locks  up 
political  prisoners. 

Abraham  Lincoln  imposed  censorship 
on  American  papers  in  the  Civil  War; 
this  is  no  argument.  In  Great  Britain  in 
World  War  II,  there  was  a  suspension  of 
elections.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here 
is  a  nation  without  democratic  traditions 
that  has  developed  these  decisions  even 
during  a  war  against  both  internal  and 
external  aggression. 

Yes,  papers  have  been  censored  in  the 
south;  but  in  the  north,  there  is  no  free 
press  whatsoever.  In  the  south,  there  is 
freedom  of  religion  for  Catholics  and 
Buddhists  alike.  In  the  north  there  is  no 
freedom  of  religion.  In  the  south,  there 
are  village  elections,  there  are  provincial 
elections,  there  are  presidential  elections. 
President  Thieu  was  elected  over  eight 
other  candidates  in  the  only  free  national 
election  ever  held  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  By  the  way,  who  elected  Pham 
Van  Dong?  In  the  south,  there  are  many 
opposition  parties;  in  the  north  there  is 
none. 

Nine  hundred  thousand  refugees  fied 
from  the  rule  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
when  he  took  power  in  1954 — you  find 
thousands  who  have  fled  south — how 
many  Vietnamese  have  fled  into  Com- 
munist country — even  their  own  prison- 
ers of  war  are  too  terrified  to  return 
home.  That  is  the  worst  indictment  of  a 
regime  I  have  ever  seen.  Can  you  imagine 
all  but  five  of  the  American  prisoners 
refusing  repatriation  if  they  had  the 
chance. 

REFUGEES 

Eighty  percent  of  all  bombing  in  Laos 
is  done  against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
where  no  one  lives — and  where  the  only 
casualties  are  enemy  troops  and  engi- 
neers who  are  moving  supplies  to  kill 
American  men. 

Even  Mr.  Harriman  will  concede  that 
in  Laos,  the  war  there  is  one  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  North  Vietnamese  who  vio- 
lated the  Geneva  accords  the  day  they 
.signed  it. 

All  American  air  support  is  being  done 
not  to  wage  war  against  Laos,  but  to 
wage  war  against  those  committing  ag- 
gression against  Laos,  against  Cambodia, 
against  South  Vietnam,  and  against  the 
remaining  American  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  enemy 
troops  in  Laos  are  North  Vietnamese — 
if  there  were  no  Communist  ground 
forces  rampaging  through  northern  Laos, 
and  using  southern  Laos  as  an  avenue 
of  aggression — there  would  be  no  Ameri- 
can planes  overflying  the  coimtry. 
Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  making  demand 
after  demand  on  the  American  Govern- 
ment, attack  after  attack  on  the  Ameri- 
can President — I  am  pleased  Congress- 
man GuBSER  devoted  his  special  order  to 


the  people  really  responsible  for  this  war 
and  its  continuation — the  aggressors  in 
Hanoi. 

What  of  the  20  percent  of  the  bombs 
used  in  northern  Laos — where  the  only 
American  in  danger  of  being  killed  is  a 
CIA  agent. 

First,  the  main  targets  in  the  north 
are  roadway  and  storage  areas — they  are 
not  villages.  These  are  hill  people;  and 
their  villages  are  on  the  hillsides;  and 
the  American  attacks  are  directed 
against  road  targets. 

Second,  there  is  a  standing  rule  that 
American  bombers  without  exjdicit  per- 
mission do  not  bomb  within  500  yards 
of  any  individual  village. 

Third,  some  say  that  most  of  the  vil- 
lagers left  in  1968  and  1969 — yet  Mr. 
Nixon  was  not  even  President  in  1968, 
and  in  1969  until  July  12 — 2  years  ago — 
Mr.  Godley  did  not  become  the  Ambiw- 
stulor.  Mr.  Sullivan  was. 

Fourth,  I  include  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sullivan  himself  on  American  policy  at 
this  point: 

Sullivan's  T'estimont 

In  this  long,  unhappy  history  of  North 
Vietnamese  aggression  against  Laoe  from 
1962  until  the  present  time,  over  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  residents  of  Laoe  have  been 
displaced  at  least  once,  and  at  some  time 
or  other.  haVe  been  on  the  refugee  rolls.  There 
are  currently  approximately  309  thousand 
residents  of  Laoe  who  receive  refugee  assist- 
ance of  one  sort  or  another.  Of  these  309.000 
people.  120,000  are  the  families  of  Lao  Gov- 
ernment forces  (most  of  whom  are  Meo), 
169.000  come  from  friendly  areas  from  which 
they  were  pushed  westward  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  20.000  come  from  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Pathet 
Lao. 

It  Is  therefore  very  clear  that  the  prime 
cause  of  these  refugee  movements  to  the 
west  has  been  the  constant  military  pres- 
sure of  the  North  Vietnamese.  By  an  exam- 
ination of  the  numbers  of  refu;;ees  listed 
on  the  rolls  at  any  one  time  it  caii  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  very  close  correlation  between 
military  activity  and  the  generation  of  refu- 
gees -  .  .  the  correlation  between  displace- 
ment and  North  Vietnamese  military  activity 
will  be  clear. 

There  has  been  much  concern  expressed 
about  the  exact  causes  for  refugee  move- 
ments. In  some  instances  the  cause  is  clear 
and  quite  simple;  the  North  Vietnamese,  not 
trusting  the  civilian  population,  drive  them 
out  ahead  of  their  forces  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  capture  and  control  them.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  of  the  Meo  popula- 
tion north  and  east  of  the  Plalne  dee  Jarres. 
In  other  Instances  the  civilian  popula- 
tion themselves,  having  experienced  or  know- 
ing the  reputation  of  life  under  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  have  chosen 
to  flee  rather  than  submit  to  that  sort  of 
regime.  In  still  other  Instances  the  constant 
pressure  and  menace  of  warfare  have  caused 
the  people  to  move  from  their  homes  and  ac- 
cept refugee  status.  And  finally,  in  a  small 
number  of  cases,  the  Lao  Oovemment  has 
moved  the  civilian  population  as  a  result 
of  Its  own  decision,  in  order  to  remove  them 
from  the  path  of  battle. 

I  believe  I  should  say  something  about 
the  role  which  air  attacks  have  played  In  this 
whole  tragic  picture.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  air  attacks  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  refugee  movement,  or  even  that  air  attacks 
have  been  deliberately  mounted  In  order  to 
create  refugee  movement  and  to  deprive  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet  Lao  of  hu- 
man resources  represented  by  the  refugees.  It 
has.  for  example,  been  suggested  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  cessation  of  United  States  bomb- 
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inc  oTor  North  Vletnun  in  NoTembsr,  1968, 

a  TWt  lncre«ae  of  air  power  was  applied  to 
norttaem  Laos  and  resulted  In  the  increase 
of  refugee  movements  In  th»t  part  of  the 
country. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  There  was 
a  slgnineant  shin  of  United  States  air  power 
from  North  Vietnam  to  Laos  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  November,  1068.  However, 
this  shift  was  almost  exclusively  to  the  area 
of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  where  sortie  rates 
were  very  slgnlflcantly  and  sharply  increased 
ImmedUtely  after  the  cessaUon  in  North 
Vietnam.  As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  there 
Is  no  Lao  population  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  and  therefore  this  augmentation  of 
sorties  In  that  area  had  no  relationship  to 
the  generation  of  refugees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  In  North  Laos  the  sortie  level  continued 
almost  exactly  as  It  was  from  November  1968 
through  February  and  early  March  of  1069. 
It  was  only  In  late  March  of  1069  and  sub- 
sequently through  the  military  campaigns 
which  rolled  over  the  Flalne  dee  Jarres  from 
then  until  early  1070  that  there  was  an  aug- 
mentation of  air  activity  In  northern  Laos. 
This  air  activity  was  dlrecUy  associated  with 
the  ground  operations  that  had  erupted  on 
the  Plalne  des  Jarres.  As  I  previously  indi- 
cated, this  lengthy  struggle  for  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres  which  eventually  resulted  In  its  con- 
trol by  the  North  Vietnamese,  resulted  In  the 
westward  movement  of  some  17,000  people 
out  of  the  total  of  approximately  150,000  peo- 
ple who  were  forced  to  move  westward  during 
that  North  Vietnamese  offensive  In  the  same 
period.  These  17.000  were  unfortunately 
caught  up  In  the  very  center  of  major  mili- 
tary activity,  both  ground  and  air.  This  sort 
of  flghtlng  was  an  unusual  exception  to  the 
normal  pattern  of  military  activity  which 
has  prevailed  over  the  past  several  years  In 
the  north  of  Iiaoe. 

The  normal  activity  In  northern  Laos,  as 
I  have  earlier  Indicated,  consists  largely  of 
small  units  sparring  for  control  of  logistics 
routes  and  terrain  features.  The  function  of 
air  activity  in  this  type  of  warfare  has  been 
quite  specialized.  The  greatest  number  of 
United  States  air  sorties  on  a  dally  basts  In 
north  Laos  have  been  flown  on  route  recon- 
naissance and  Interdiction  missions.  They 
have  expended  their  ordnance  either  against 
moving  vehicles  on  the  roads  or  against 
choke  points  and  known  military  storage 
areas.  Because  these  roads  run  In  the  valleys 
away  from  hill  settlements,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  these  sorties  do  not  Impinge 
upon  areas  of  civilian  population. 

Similarly,  In  the  south  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  where  the  greatest  proportion  of 
United  States  dally  sorties  are  flown,  there 
are  no  inhabited  areas  in  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions. 

In  normal  circumstances  there  are  only  a 
few  United  States  aircraft  a  day  that  op- 
erate in  areas  of  Laos  where  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  Impinging  upon  Inhabited  locations. 
Whenever  there  is  a  request,  from  whatever 
source,  for  sorties  of  this  type,  they  are  care- 
fully examined  in  advance  by  the  Embassy 
In  Vientiane,  and  the  strike  has  to  be  per- 
sonally approved  by  the  Ambassador.  These 
rules  of  engagement,  which  are  designed  to 
protect  the  civilian  population,  have  been 
in  effect  since  1065  and,  with  req>ect  to  this 
safety  feature,  have  not  been  altered. 

I  go  into  this  detail,  not  because  I  am 
trying  to  suggest  that  no  civilian  casualties 
have  ever  resulted  from  United  States  atr 
operations,  but  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
the  care  that  is  taken  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  United  States  air  operations  upon  civil- 
ians. It  Is  true  that  certain  civilians  have 
been  caught  up  In  military  operations  In 
which  United  States  air  power  was  a  com- 
ponent p<at.  We  have  17,000  refugees  from 
the  fighting  in  the  Plalne  des  Jarres  In  1969 
and  1970  as  testimony  to  that  fact.  They 
are.  however,  a  decidedly  exceptional  group 
In  the  overall  total  of  700,000  refugees  who 
have  moved  westward  In  the  face  of  North 
Vietnamese  pressure  over  the  past  ten  years. 


Fifth.  Only  a  handful — 16  at  most — 
of  the  refugees  were  Interviewed  from  a 
sins^e  area  where  battles  bad  raged  back 
ana  forth — and  from  this  some  extrap- 
Qikted  war  crime  against  the  American 
Air  Force — there  is  nothing  to  back  those 
outrageous  charges. 

Sixth,  "nie  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldh)  indicated  that  the  refugee 
camps  he  saw  were  remarkably  well  run; 
and  that  casualties  and  fatalities  seemed 
at  a  minimum — why  did  some  see  fit  to 
ignore  this  bit  of  evidence. 

crrvL  WAX  akguiunt 

One  of  the  repeated  arguments  is  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war  like 
the  American  Civil  War,  that  "in  both 
conflicts  the  South  broke  away  and  the 
North  fought  to  reimite  a  country  that 
essentially  belongs  to  them." 

COT7MTXK   ABCVXXMTS 

First.  The  difference  between  the  two  is 
basically  this.  In  our  Civil  War,  one  of  the 
goals  of  the  North  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  slavery  of  3  million  black  Americans. 
In  the  Vietnamese  civil  war,  the  North  is 
attempting  to  impose  political  slavery 
upon  17  million  people  who  have  fought 
10  years  to  prevent  it. 

Second.  If  the  Communist  North  has  a 
right  to  reunite  the  country  under 
Hanoi's  domination — then  Saigon  has 
the  same  right  to  reimite  the  country 
under  non-Communist  rule.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  you  agree  to  that? 

Third.  If  Hanoi  has  the  right  to  use 
force  to  unite  the  nation  under  Hanoi's 
rtile — then,  Saigon  has  the  right  to  use 
military  force  to  defend  itself. 

Fourth.  If  Hanoi  is  right  in  using  force 
to  bring  the  South  under  Communist  con- 
trol— then  North  Korea  had  the  right  to 
use  force  to  bring  South  Korea  under 
Communist  rule.  The  American  military 
force  wtis  sent  to  South  Korea  to  prevent 
precisely  that  unification  under  militant 
Commimist  rule.  What  some  are  con- 
demning in  1971  is  the  same  thing  they 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
fought  to  prevent  in  1951 — the  aggression 
of  an  Asian  Communist  power,  against  an 
Asian  people  that  wants  no  part  of  com- 
munism. 

Fifth.  Hanoi  has  no  more  right  to  use 
force  to  bring  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam under  its  power  than  does  East  Ger- 
many have  a  right  to  use  military  force 
to  bring  West  Germany  under  its  power. 

HAVE   WB  A  aiCHT  TO  IHT  A   trKUTBAI.  COTTNTBT 

North  Africa  was  neutral  in  World 
War  n — we  invaded  there.  Occupied 
France  was  neutral:  we  invaded  there. 
Belgium  declared  its  neutrality.  We  in- 
vaded there. 

There  is  no  obligation  in  international 
law  for  American  troops  to  sit  in  their 
bunkers  as  clay  pigeons  while  enemy 
units  prepare  an  assault  from  privileged 
sanctuary — and  after  such  assault,  re- 
turn to  their  immime  provinces.  We  did 
not  attack  Cambodia — we  attacked  en- 
emy forces,  illegally  occupying  Cam- 
bodian terrain  as  staging  areas  for  at- 
tacks on  American  men.  Nothing  in  in- 
ternational law  requires  Americans  or 
South  Vietnamese  to  grant  privileged 
sanctuary  to  enemy  forces  surrounding 
it  and  attacking  it  from  three  frontiers. 


TWO  unal  poorra 


Sure  war  is  hell.  We  knew  that  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But  far  fewer  have  died  in  the 
bombing  in  Asia,  than  In  the  last  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  recall  the  British 
fire-bombing  of  the  city  of  Dresden 
which  killed  200,000  Germans  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days  if  not  hours.  Nothing  like  that 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  The  cities  of  Hanoi  8uid  Haip- 
hong have  not  been  destroyed.  Enormous 
tonnage  has  been  dropped — but  millions 
have  not  died,  because  the  Americans  are 
not  deliberately  killing  civilians;  they 
have  sought  to  reduce  civilian  casualties 
to  the  mlnimiun.  And  for  all  the  horrors 
of  war,  we  know  there  is  something 
worse,  and  that  Is  the  loss  of  freedom — 
perhaps  forever;  and  that  is  why  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  fighting  on;  and 
that  is  why  we  are  helping  them.  When 
some  say,  it  is  not  worth  it — they  mean 
the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, of  Cambodia,  of  Laos,  is  not  worth 
it — maybe,  they  would  rather  make  that 
decision  themselves.  And  they  have  made 
it  with  their  courage. 

With  charges  that  the  American  dip- 
lomats in  Laos — who  caimot  defend 
themselves  here — have  all  lied  and  de- 
ceived us  and  the  American  people.  With 
allegations  of  war  crimes  to  American 
oCQcers  in  Vietnam.  With  charges  of  de- 
ception, and  warmongering  for  political 
purposes  by  a  President  who  has  helped 
bring  a  cease  fire  to  the  Middle  East, 
opened  the  door  to  China,  initiated  SALT 
negotiations  with  the  Russians,  brought 
half  our  men  home — and  cut  our  cas- 
lialties  by  almost  90  percent — I  think 
those  who  are  critical  as  Presidential 
candidates  are  guilty  of  demagoguery 
and  it  is  becoming  apparent  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Before  my  time  expires,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  think,  due  to  a  confu- 
sion of  circumstances,  which  were  not 
planned,  and  which  are  unfortimate.  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KKY)  has  been  denied  a  fair  opportunity 
to  reply,  and,  the  realistics  of  time  being 
what  they  are,  there  will  not  be  an  ade- 
quate opportimity. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
he  cares  to  take  a  special  order  on  an- 
other day,  I  certainly  will  be  here.  I  shall 
not  take  one  myself,  but  I  will  be  here 
to  allow  him  to  make  his  rebuttal.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  he  be  allowed  that. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  embarking  upon  a  continuing 
feud  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. That  is  not  my  purpose.  He  has  the 
right  to  his  views  about  American  pol- 
icy. He  has  an  obligation  to  present 
them.  But  I  say  that  when  I  believe  that, 
whether  it  was  intenticMial  or  uninten- 
tional, the  image  of  this  great  Nation  has 
been  unfairly  besmirched,  then  I,  as  an 
American,  have  the  obligation  to  rise  in 
protest,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  this 
as  long  as  I  live.  But  I  have  no  intention 
of  embarking  upon  a  personal  feud  with 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemiui 
from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman  has 
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referred  to  the  Air  Force  strikes  and  the 
destruction  they  have  caused.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  statement  that  every 
bit  of  information  that  is  available  to 
the  gentleman  is  available  also  to  me. 
Both  the  gentleman  and  I  know  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pho- 
tographs of  every  area  of  northern  Laos 
where  bombings  have  taken  place.  Will 
the  gentleman  join  me  in  requesting  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  permission  to  look  at 
the  photographs  taken  before  and  after 
the  bombing  and  Air  Force  strikes  that 
we  have  discussed? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  carefully  read  my  re- 
marks when  they  appear  tomorrow  in 
the  CoNGRKSsiONAL  RECORD.  I  have  stated 
six  succinct  reasons  why  the  photographs 
the  gentleman  seeks  are  probably  not 
available,  but  if  available,  they  would 
not  prove  a  thing. 

Going  back  to  the  gentleman's  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  fact  that  nothing 
is  available  to  me  tis  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  is  not 
available  also  to  him,  I  would  say,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  14  years,  it  has  consistently  been 
the  policy  of  that  committee  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  access 
to  the  same  material  available  to  us.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  ask. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Thank  you.  Will 
the  gentleman  also  concede  that  with 
reference  to  villages  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  white  phosphorus,  napalm,  or 
cluster  bombing,  no  bombing  figures 
would  appear  in  reference  to  villages  that 
are  struck  by  those  weapons? 

Mr.  GUBSEK.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man should  have  told  the  House  that,  al- 
most without  exception,  phosphorus  is 
used  only  in  the  2.75  marking  round  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  targets  for  bomb 
strikes.  It  is  used  by  forward  air  con- 
trollers for  marking  purposes  and  also 
used  for  screening  purposes  to  screen  a 
downed  American  pilot  so  that  we  could 
get  in  and  rescue  him. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
two  types  of  phosphorus  cluster  bombs. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  the  only  times  they 
have  ever  been  used  have  been  those 
times  when  they  were  used  against  mili- 
tary targets  such  as  rice  storage,  POL 
and  other  military  supplies.  They  have 
not  been  used  against  villages;  they  have 
not  been  used  against  population  cen- 
ters or  people.  One  of  the  Air  Force  offi- 
cers whom  I  will  quote  in  exhibit  D  has 
said: 

We  never  used  CBU  phosphorus  ordnance 
against  a  nonmllltary  target. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  He  has 
consumed  1  hour,  and  imder  the  Rules 
of  the  Hoiise,  the  time  cannot  be  ex- 
tended. 


CONTEMPT  CITATION  OF  CBS  AND 
DR.  FRANK  STANTON— "THE 
SELLING  OF  THE  PENTAGON" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlenmn  from 


North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  year  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  broadcast  over 
its  network  and  over  licensees  affiliated 
with  that  network,  an  hour  long  pro- 
gram entitled  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
Admittedly  this  was  a  controversial  pro- 
gram and  immediately,  of  course,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  uproar  around  the 
Nation  In  disagreement  with  the  con- 
clusions that  were  presented  in  this 
broadcast. 

There  were  charges  made  that  there 
was  poor  editing  of  this  program,  and 
subsequently  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  began  an 
investigation  of  the  techniques  used  in 
putting  this  program  together.  As  a  part 
of  this  inve.stigation,  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  issued  a  subpena 
asking  for  all  the  films  and  work  prints, 
outtakes,  soimd  recordings,  and  so  forth, 
from  this  program,  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  refused  to  comply 
with  this  subpena.  The  committee  con- 
tinued to  vigorously  press  its  investiga- 
tion, held  hearings,  listened  to  various 
witnesses,  and  gathered  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  on  this  particular 
program. 

This  last  week,  on  July  1,  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  25  to  13,  voted  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  which,  of  course,  if 
upheld  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
would  mean  that  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  its  president.  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  would  be  held  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  refusing  to  fur- 
nish this  information  used  in  compiling 
this  news  docimientary. 

The  information  I  have  is  that  to- 
morrow this  House  is  going  to  be  called 
on  to  vote  on  this  matter — whether 
CBS  and  its  chief  executive  officer  should 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress  for 
its  refusal  to  furnish  this  material. 

I  and  12  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee oppose  this  contempt  citation  be- 
cause we  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  not  take 
this  action.  We  feel  that  the  approval  of 
the  contempt  citation  would  have  dras- 
tic implications  in  abridging  the  freedom 
of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment. 

Speaking  personally,  I  think  it  is  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  I  hope  Mem- 
bers are  going  to  keep  an  open  mind.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  an  opportimity  for 
a  long  debate,  but  I  hope  Members  will 
read  the  material  we  put  in  the  Record 
today  and  look  at  this  whole  issue  in  a 
clear  frame  of  mind. 

I  feel  there  are  some  first  amendment 
arguments  here.  The  first  amendment  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  the  right 
of  a  free  press  to  speak  out  against  the 
Government  and  it  guards  against  any 
governmental  action  that  would  in  any 
way  induce  censorship.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  this  right  has  been  a  pillar  of 
our  democratic  society  and  system  for 
nearly  200  years. 

I  have  been  as  critical  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  television  networks  in  re- 
porting the  news,  and  I  share  some  of 


the  observaticms  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
that  the  news  media  in  many  instances 
present  an  inaccurate  and  distorted  pic- 
ture of  our  Nation,  but  it  seems  very  clear 
to  me  that  the  step  the  committee  took 
goes  far  beyond  expressing  criticism  of 
this  type. 

In  fact,  the  action  that  our  commit- 
tee was  taking  verges  on  the  regulation 
by  government,  on  the  regulation  by 
committee  of  the  Congress,  on  how  the 
news  shall  be  reported.  This  actlcm,  in 
my  opinion,  establishes  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  by  setting  up  the  Ccmgress  as 
a  review  board  for  the  editorial  Judgment 
of  newsmen.  So  I,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  could  not  take  this  step. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
going  to  exercise  better  judgment  and 
reverse  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  position 
taken  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  the  matter  under  discus- 
sion. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Chairman 
Staggers  sent  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sion aslting  what  action  it  would  take 
in  view  of  the  allegations  that  the  editing 
of  'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  had 
caused  misrepresentation  of  the  views 
of  Government  officials. 

In  a  letter  of  April  28.  1971,  the  Com- 
mission responded  to  the  chairman  and 
concluded  that  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  inappropriate  in  this  case. 
The  Commission  states : 

We  conclude  that  further  action  by  this 
Commission  would  be  inappropriate — and 
not  because  the  issues  Involved  are  insub- 
stantial. Precisely  to  the  oontrary,  they  are 
so  substantial  that  they  reach  to  the  bed- 
rock principles  upon  which  our  free  and 
democratic  society  Is  founded. 

The  FCC  also  states  that  it  is  both  un- 
wise and  impossible  for  the  Commission 
to  establish  some  precise  line  of  factual 
accuracy  for  broadcasters  to  follow.  This 
would,  the  Commission  points  out,  be  in- 
consistent with  the  first  amendment 
and  would  involve  the  Commission  deep- 
ly and  improperly  in  the  journalistic 
functions  of  broadcasters. 

The  Commission  does  urge  that  al- 
legations of  distortion  of  the  news  be 
referred  to  broadcast  licensees  for  their 
own  investigation  and  handling  and 
states  that  the  licensees  investigation  of 
complaints  should  be  thorough,  conscien- 
tious, and  resulting  in  remedial  action 
where  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  communica- 
tion from  the  FCC  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

FEDKRAI.   COMMtTNICATIONB 

COMMUSION. 

Washington,  D.C..  April  28. 1971. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staogeks, 
Chairman,    Special    Sul>committee    on    ln~ 
vestigationa.    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce ,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  March  9.  1971.  in  which  you 
register    a    complaint    concerning    the    CBS 
news  documentary.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon."  Tou  ask  "what  action  the  Commis- 
sion will  take"  in  light  of  allesations  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Z.  Hen- 
kin  that  his  answers  to  questions  poaed  by 
CBS    newsman    Roger    Mudd    had    l>een    so 
edited   and   rearranged   as   to  miarepreaent 
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their  content,  and  tbftt  a  statement  wma  at- 
tributed to  a  Marine  colonel  "when,  In  fact, 
tbe  officer  was  reading  a  quotation  of  the 
Pr'me  Minister  of  Laoe. "  Tou  also  enclose  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  Preeldent  of 
CBS.  ssking  for  comment  on  Mr.  Henkln's 
allegations  and  on  techniques  of  editing 
whereby  "through  the  editing  proceas.  an- 
swers to  questions  may  easily  be  curtailed 
or  rearranged  .  .  .  and  (made)  to  appear  to 
have  been  given  in  response  to  different 
questions."  Similar  Inquiries  and  complaints 
were  also  received  from  Chairman  Hubert  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  from 
other  members  of  the  Congress,  and  from  the 
public. 

Taken  together,  two  principal  questions 
have  thus  been  raised :  ( I )  whether  CBS  ad- 
hered to  the  reqiilrementa  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  afford  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  contrasting  view- 
points on  Issues  of  public  Importance  cov- 
ered In  the  program;  and  (2)  whether  CBS 
slanted  or  deliberately  distorted  Its  presen- 
tation of  persons  Interviewed  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  to  ( 1) ,  we  note  that  CBS  presented 
an  hour- long  news  special  on  April  IB  for  the 
stated  purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  contrasting  view- 
points on  the  Issues  of  substance  raised  in 
the  original  program.  The  Commission,  how- 
ever. Is  BtUl  requesting  the  comments  of 
CBS  as  to  whether  It  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  fairness  doctrine  in  this 
matter.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  attached.  In 
this  Statement,  therefore,  the  CominilsBloo 
win  address  question  (3)  above. 

TBX    FACTUAI.    BKCOBO 

On  February  33  and  again  on  Bterch  33, 
In  the  documentary  at  Issue,  the  CBS  net- 
work stated  that  Department  of  Defense 
would  spend  $30  million  this  year  In  "public 
relations  funds  not  merely  to  Inform  but  to 
convince  and  persuade  the  public  on  vital 
Issues  of  war  and  peace." 

The  original  broadcast  aroused  controversy 
as  Inquiries  and  complaints  to  this  Commis- 
sion have  attested.  As  a  consequence,  follow- 
ing the  March  33  rebroadcast,  CBS  ran  a 
aeries  of  edited  film  clips  of  critical  com- 
ments derived  from  previous  addresses  and 
Interviews  by  Vice  President  Agnew,  Secre- 
tary Laird,  and  Chairman  Hubert,  plus  a 
rebuttal  by  Blr  Richard  Salant,  President  of 
CBS  News. 

The  controversy  has  focused  on  two  aspects 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  In  partic- 
ular, and  the  essential  facts  are  not  really  In 
dispute.  One  concerns  a  film-clip  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Colonel  MacNell  at  a 
symposium  held  In  Peoria.  Illlnols,>  featuring 
presentations  by  what  CBS  described  as  "the 
traveling  colonels"  (military  and  civilian 
spokesmen  supplied,  on  request,  to  local 
civic  and  professional  organizations).  As  far 
as  the  viewer  could  tell — and  neither  Colonel 
BlacNeil  nor  CBS  made  it  clear — the  speaker 
seems  to  be  affirming  the  "domino  theory" 
as  applied  to  Southeast  Asian  nations  under 
Communist  pressure,  although  as  the  printed 
transcript  shows  he  was  In  fact  quoting  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Laos  to  this  effect.  Later 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Col.  MacNell  did 
return  to  the  "domino  theory"  and  he  did 
aillrm  It  in  virtually  the  same  words  as  the 
Laotian  Prime  Minister.  As  Mr.  Salant  ob- 
served In  his  March  33  rebuttal.  It  was  "dif- 
ficult to  tell  where  Souvanna  Phouma  left 
off  and  the  Colonel  started." 

The  other  aspect  of  principal  controversy 
concerns   an   interview   betwen   Mr.   Henkln 


>  CBS.  in  Its  doctimentary,  stated  that  the 
Defense  Department's  participation  In  the 
symposium  "was  arranged  by  Peoria's  Cater - 
pUlar  Tractor  Company,  which  did  30  million 
dollars  of  business  last  year  with  the  Defense 
Department."  The  Defense  Department  has 
stated,  however,  that  the  event  was  arranged 
and  sponsored  by  the  Peoria  Association  of 
Commerce  with  a  C*terpUlar  employee  serv- 
ing •■  chairman  of  the  sympoalum. 


and  Mr.  Mudd.  In  it,  some  portions  of  Mr. 
Henkln's  answers  ware  cut;  and  what  ap- 
peared as  anaweis  tc  particular  questions 
were  In  fact  rearranged  from  answers  to  quite 
different  questions.  What  follows  is  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  Interview  as  shown  on 
the  program,  compared  with  the  verbatim 
tranacrlpt  of  the  original  interview: 

This  Is  what  the  viewers  of  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary were  shown  as  a  single  exchange : 

Boon  IftTDo.  What  about  your  public  dis- 
plays of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs 
and  shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does 
that  serve? 

Mr.  HcifKiif.  Well,  I  think  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  iorxxa.  I  t>elleve  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how 
we  spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces, 
what  we  are  doing  about  the  racial  problem — 
and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think 
the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these 
questions. 

This,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  bow  Mr.  Henkln 
actually  answered  the  question  cited  above: 

Mr.  HnnuN.  Well,  I  think  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  ( Thii  ia  the  only  sentence  that 
was  retained  intact  in  the  antvter  aa  broad- 
cast.) It  also  has  the  ancillary  benefit,  I 
would  hope,  of  stimulating  interest  In  re- 
cruiting as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  It  Is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces. 
[Both  the  latter  sentence*  toere  dropped  en- 
tirely.] 

The  answer  Mr.  Henkln  was  shown  to  be 
giving  bad  in  fact  been  transposed  from  his 
answer  to  another  and  later  question  that 
dealt  not  only  with  military  displays  but 
also  with  the  availability  of  military  speak- 
ers. At  that  later  point  In  the  Interview.  Mr. 
Mudd  asked  Mr  Henkln  whether  such  things 
as  drug  and  racial  problems  constituted  'the 
sort  of  information  that  gets  passed  out  at 
state  fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next 
to  rockets." 

Mr.  Henkln  replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  HufKiN.  No.  I  didn't — ^wouldn't  limit 
that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind 
of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thought  we  were  dis- 
cussing speeches  and  all. 

But  this  Is  how  the  sequence  was  shown 
over  the  air: 

Mr  MXTDD.  Well.  Is  that  the  sort  of  In- 
formation about  the  drug  problem  you  have 
and  the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the 
budget  problems  you  have — Is  that  the  sort 
of  Information  that  gets  passed  out  at  atate 
fairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets? 

Mr.  HcNKiN  No.  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibits. Now.  there  are  those  who  contend 
that  this  Is  propaganda.  I  do  not  agree  with 
thU. 

The  second  sentence  of  Mr.  Henkln's  ac- 
tual answer — the  part  about  "speeches  and 
all  " — had  been  omitted.  And  the  "new"  ma- 
terial— about  propaganda  came  from  an  ear- 
lier point  In  the  Interview  and  was  in  fact 
a  reference  to  charges  that  the  Pentagon  was 
using  talk  of  an  "Increasing  Soviet  threat" 
as  propaganda  to  Influence  the  slxe  of  the 
military  budget  * 


'An  inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  a 
third  aspect  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
In  connection  with  edited  coverage  of  a  news 
briefing  of  Pentagon  reporters  by  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Jerry  Fried - 
helm.  The  facts  are  that  CBS  recorded  the  en- 
tire session,  with  answers  to  approximately 
34  questions:  only  six  questions  and  answers 
were  shown  in  the  documentary  and,  of  these 


POLICT   coirnosaATioifa   and   oonclttsioms 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  at  our  disposal,  we 
conclude  that  further  action  by  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  inappropriate — and  not  because 
the  Issues  involved  are  insubstantial.  Pre- 
cisely to  the  contrary,  they  are  so  substan- 
tial that  they  reach  to  the  bedrock  principles 
upon  which  our  free  and  democratic  society 
is  founded.  Our  basis  for  this  conclusion  is 
set  forth  in  prior  Commission  rulings,  of 
which  two  are  particularly  apposite:  In  re 
Complaints  Concerning  CBS  Program,  Hun- 
ger In  America,  30  FCC  3d  143  (1009).  and 
Network  Coverage  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  IQ  FCC  3d  660  (1089). 

Lacking  extrinsic  evidence  or  doctunents 
that  on  their  face  reflect  deliberate  distor- 
tion, we  believe  that  this  government  licens- 
ing agency  cannot  properly  Intervene.  It 
would  be  unwise  and  probably  Impossible  for 
the  Commission  to  lay  down  some  precise 
line  of  factual  accuracy — dependent  always 
on  Journalistic  Judgment — across  which 
broadcasters  must  not  stray.  As  we  stated  in 
the  Hunger  in  America  ruling,  "the  Commis- 
sion is  not  the  national  arbiter  of  the  truth" 
(30  FCC  3d  at  p.  161).  Any  presumption  on 
our  part  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  First 
Amendment  and  with  the  profound  national 
commitment  to  the  principle  that  debate  on 
public  issues  should  be  "uninhibited,  robust, 
[and]  wide-open"  (New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
Sullivan,  376  U.S.  354.  270).  It  would  Involve 
the  Conunlsslon  deeply  and  Improperly  In  the 
Journalistic  functions  of  broadcasters. 

This  function  necessarily  Involves  selec- 
tion and  editorial  Judgment.  And.  in  the 
absence  of  extrinsic  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  that  a  licensee  has  engaged  in 
deliberate  distortion,  for  the  Commission 
to  review  this  editing  process  would  be  to 
enter  an  impenetrable  thicket.  On  every  sin- 
gle question  of  Judgment,  and  each  com- 
plaint that  might  be  registered,  the  Com- 
mission woxild  have  to  decide  whether  the 
editing  had  Involved  deliberate  distortion. 
Although  we  can  conceive  of  situations  where 
the  documentary  evidence  of  deliberate  dis- 
tortion would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
quire an  inquiry — e.g..  where  a  "yes"  an- 
swer to  one  question  was  used  to  replace  a 
"no"  answer  to  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion— we  believe  that  such  a  situation  Is  not 
presented  here. 

We  are  not  saying  that  CBS'  or  any  other 
broadcaster's  editorial  Judgment  is  above 
criticism.  As  we  said  in  Hunger  in  America 
(30  FCC  3d  at  p.  161).  allegations  of  distor- 
tion "should  be  referred  to  the  licensee  for 
Its  own  Investigation  and  appropriate  han- 
dling." And  again: 

.  .  .  We  stress  that  the  licensee  mu«t 
have  a  policy  of  requiring  honesty  of  Its  news 
staff  and  must  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  see  that  news  Is  fairly  handled.  The  li- 
censee's Investigation  of  substantial  com- 
plaints .  .  .  must  be  a  thorough,  conscientious 
one.  resulting  in  remedial  action  where  ap- 
propriate. 

Our  point  Is  that  this  licensing  agency 
cannot  and  shoxild  not  dictate  the  p«utlcular 
response  to  thoiisands  of  Journalistic  cir- 
cumstances. Above  all.  we  affirm  that  we 
must  ".  .  .  eschew  the  censor's  role.  Includ- 
ing efforts  to  establish  news  distortion  In 
situations  where  government  Intervention 
would  constitute  a  worse  danger  than  the 
possible  rigging  itself  "  But  to  say  that  such 
Intervention  would  be  a  remedy  far  worse 
than  the  disease  Is  not  to  say  that  we  cat* 


six.  three  answers  were  of  the  "no  comment" 
type — the  only  such  answers  Mr.  Frledhelm 
esve  during  the  entire  briefing.  Mr.  Henkln 
asserts  that  answers  to  any  of  the  "no  com- 
ment questions"  would  have  "revealed  clas- 
sified national  security  information."  Cover- 
age of  the  briefing  followed  comments  by  Mr. 
Mudd  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Frledhelm.  aa  a 
"careful  and  respected  adversary"  of  the  Pen- 
tagon reporters,  does  not  "tell  all  he  knows" 
and  "wouldn't  have  his  Job  long  if  he  did." 
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afford  to  shrug  off  the  deeper  questions  in- 
volved. 

This  Commission  Is  charged  with  ".  .  .  pro- 
moting the  public  interest  In  the  larger  and 
more  effective  use  of  radio"  (Section  303(g) 
of  the  Communications  Act).  Surely  there  U 
no  Issue  bearing  more  heavily  on  the  public 
service  role  of  broadcasting  than  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  licensee's  news  operation. 

We  have  allocated  so  much  spectrum  space 
to  broadcasting  precisely  because  of  the  con- 
tribution It  can  make  to  an  Informed  public. 
Thus  it  follows  Inevitably  that  broadcasting 
must  discharge  that  function  responsibly, 
without  deliberate  distortion  or  slanting.  The 
nation  depends  on  broadcasting,  and  In- 
creasingly on  television,  fajrly  to  illumine 
the  news. 

We  particularly  urge  the  need  for  good 
faith,  earnest  self-examination.  In  our  view, 
broadcast  Journalists  should  demonstrate  a 
positive  inclination  to  respond  to  serious 
criticism.  Indeed.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust 
of  your  and  other  congressional  inquiries — 
refiected  also  In  criticism  in  print  media — 
was  to  raise  questions  about  the  editing 
process,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Henkln  interview. 

It  seems  to  us  that  CBS  has  failled  to  ad- 
dress the  question  raised  as  to  spdicing  an- 
swers to  a  variety  of  questions  as  a  way  of 
creating  a  new  "answer"  to  a  single  question. 
The  very  use  of  a  "Question  and  Answer"  for- 
mat would  seem  to  encourage  the  viewer 
to  believe  that  a  particular  answer  follows 
directly  from  the  question  preceding.  Surely 
Important  Issues  are  Involved  here,  ones  that 
every  broadcast  Journalist  should  ponder 
most  seriously. 

What  we  urge — because  we  believe  it  will 
markedly  serve  the  public  Interest — is  an 
open,  eager  and  self-critical  attitude  on  the 
part  of  broadcast  Journalists.  We  urge  them 
(as  we  did  In  Hunger  in  America,  cited 
above)  to  examine  their  own  processes,  to 
subject  them  to  the  kind  of  hard  critical 
analysis  that  Is  characteristic  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  Journalistic  profession. 

Our  objective  is  to  encourage  broadcast 
Journalism,  not  to  hurt  or  hinder  It.  We 
«bave  made  clear  In  the  past  that  the  Com- 
mission seeks  a  larger  role  for  broadcast 
Journalism.  Including  newscasts  and  docu- 
mentaries. We  reiterate  that  commitment  to- 
day. For  what  ultimately  is  at  stake  In  this 
entire  matter  Is  broadcasting's  own  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  reliability,  and  thus 
its  claim  to  public  confidence. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  do 
not  propose  to  Inquire  of  CBS  as  to  the 
second  issue  referred  to  on  p.  2.  «upra.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  will  be  sent  to  CBS  so 
that  it  is  Informed  fully  of  the  Commis- 
sion's position  In  this  Important  area.  We 
shall,  of  course,  also  keep  you  Informed  of 
any  further  developments  as  to  the  implica- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  April  28.  1971. 

Commissioners     Burch.     Chairman,     and 
Johnson  Issuing  separate  statements. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Dean  BtmcH.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
Chairman  Staggers,  dated  June  21,  1971. 
the  FCC  documents  that  there  was  no 
failure  on  the  part  of  CBS  to  comply  -vlth 
the  faimes.s  doctrine  in  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  case. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  of  course,  oro- 
vides  that  time  shall  be  provided  for  the 
airing  of  all  sides  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance.  In  a  letter  to  the 
PCC  dated  May  17,  CBS  provides  detailed 
evidence  that  it  has  complied  with  the 
fairness  doctrine  in  this  case  and  cites 
programs  and  times  when  opposing  views 
were  aired. 

I  insert  these  two  letters — one  from 
CBS  to  the  PCC.  the  other  from  the  PCC 


to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

FXOXRAL  COICMtrNZCATIONS  COMMISSION 

Washington,  DC.  June  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Hakixt  O.  STACcras, 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations,   Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Hovs;  of  Representa- 
tives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CnAnLisAa:  Reference  's  made  t3 
your  letter  of  March  9,  1971,  and  related  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  CBS  documentary 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  In  our  letter 
to  you  dated  April  28.  1971.  we  stated  that 
we  would  keep  you  informed  on  any  further 
developments  as  to  the  application  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  the  Issues  presented  dur- 
ing the  program.  In  this  connection,  we  are 
enclosing  a  copy  of  CBS's  response  to  our 
April  28  inquiry. 

CBS  asserts  that  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
documentary  centered  on  "Defense  Depart- 
ment public  information  activities."  It  has 
listed  eight  programs,  including  the  docu- 
mentary Itself.  In  which  proponents  of  the 
Defense  Depiartment's  public  information 
program  expressed  their  views.  The  network 
further  states  that  proponents  of  the  De- 
fense Department's  program  discussed  sev- 
eral different  aspects  of  the  program,  Includ- 
ing Its  necessity  and  value,  the  budget  of  the 
program,  the  films  produced  by  the  Defense 
Department,  the  af^ropriateness  of  military 
officers  speaking  on  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
military  displays,  and  civilian  tours  of  mili- 
tary Installations.  CBS  also  states  that  an 
Invitation  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Daniel  Henkln  to  appear  on  PACE  THE 
NATION  remains  outstanding. 

As  you  know,  under  the  fairness  doctrine 
the  licensee  may  exercise  Judgment  in  select- 
ing the  formats  to  be  employed  and  the 
persons  he  believes  to  be  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vartous  contrasting  views. 
The  Commission  will  review  the  licensee's 
actions  only  to  determine  whether  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  reasonable  and  made  In 
good  faith. 

On  the  basis  of  the  showing  made  in  the 
CBS  letter,  the  network  appears  to  have  af- 
forded reasonable  opportunity  for  the  pres- 
entation of  significant  contrasting  views  on 
the  Issues  Involved  In  the  program,  and  we 
cannot  conclude  that  CBS  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  June  16.  1971. 

Commissioners  Robert  E.  Lee  and  H.  Rex 
Lee  absent. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Dean  Bttrck.  Chairman. 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Inc.. 

NeK  York,  NY.,  May  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Ben  P.  Waple. 

Secretary,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Waple:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  29.  1971.  In  which  you 
request  our  comments  on  whether  we  "have 
fulfilled  or  plan  In  the  near  future  to  ful- 
fill" our  fairness  doctrine  obligations  in  our 
coverage  of  the  controversial  issues  of  pub- 
lic importance  discussed  on  CBS  REPORTS: 
"The  Selling  of  the  Penugon."  which  was 
broadcast  on  February  23.  1971  and  rebroad- 
cast  on  March  23.  1971  on  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network.  With  that  letter  you  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  Commission's  letter,  also 
dated  April  28.  1971.  to  the  Honorable  Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers.  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  which  set  forth  the  scope 
of  the  Instant  inquiry  and  noted  the  Com- 
mission's concerns  regarding  governmental 
intrusion  into  questions  of  editorial  Judg- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  restraint  exercised 
by  the  Commission  In  this  matter  Is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  is.  in  fact,  essential 


to  the  continued  existence  of  robust  and 
Independent  broadcast  Journalism. 

With  Independence,  of  course,  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility both  to  invite  and  consider  hon- 
est criticism  and  to  continually  seek  ways 
to  Improve  our  performance.  As  we  stated 
In  our  letter  of  April  30.  1971  to  Chairman 
Staggers  and  reaffirm  here,  "[wlhlle  the  First 
Amendment  bars  governmental  surveillance 
of  the  press,  it  Is  essential  that  the  press  It- 
self review  its  own  performance  and  that 
Journalists  continually  engage  in  self-analy- 
sis and  criticism  and  encourage,  from  multi- 
ple sources,  such  criticism,  evaluation  and 
analysis  by  their  professional  colleagues." 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  responsibility  to 
provide  opportunity  in  our  overall  schedule 
for  the  presentation  of  differing  views  on 
controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance  In 
appropriate  formats  chosen  by  the  broad- 
caster. As  the  Conunlsslon  has  said  in  a 
basic  document  dealing  with  this  respon- 
sibility : 

"The  fairness  doctrine  deals  with  the 
broader  question  of  affording  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  presentation  of  contrasting 
rtewpolnts  on  controversial  Issues  of  public 
lmpK>rtance.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not 
apply  with  the  precision  of  the  'equal  op- 
portunities' reqviirement.  Rather,  the  licens- 
ee, in  applying  the  fairness  doctrine,  is  called 
upon  to  make  reasonable  Judgments  In  good 
failth  on  the  facts  of  each  situation— as  to 
whether  a  controversial  Issue  of  public  Im- 
portance Is  Involved,  as  to  what  viewpoints 
have  l)een  or  should  be  presented,  as  to  the 
format  and  spokesmen  to  present  the  view- 
points, and  all  the  other  facets  of  such  pro- 
gramming. ...  In  passing  on  any  com- 
plaint in  this  area,  the  Commission's  role 
Is  not  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  licensee  as  to  any  of  the  above  pro- 
gramming decisions,  but  rather  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  licensee  can  be  said  to 
have  acted  reasonably  and  In  good  faith." — 
Fairness  Primer  29  Fed.  Reg.   10416    (1964). 

We  believe  that  CBS  has  fully  satisfied  Its 
fairness  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  raised  by  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." That  broadcast  Involved  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  scope,  methods  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Defense  Department's 
public  information  activities.  In  requesting 
our  comments  you  note  that  the  Commission 
has  received  fairness  ccxnplalnts  regarding 
the  broadcast,  and  while  you  do  not  detail 
these  complaints  we  assume  that  these  com- 
plaints contend  that  CBS  has  not  afforded 
sufficient  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
of  views  of  those  supporting  these  Defense 
Department  public  Information  activities. 
CBS  has  provided  extensive  coverage  of  the 
Issues  discussed  In  this  documentary  broad- 
cast, including  significant  opportirnlty  to 
those  who  were  critical  of  the  broadcast's 
treatment  of  the  substantive  Issues  presented. 

For  the  Commission's  Information,  we  set 
forth  at  this  point  some  of  the  significant 
coverage  of  the  Issue  beginning  with  the  ori- 
ginal broadcast: 

February  23.  1971 :  CBS  Reports.  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  Since  much  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  broadcast  was 
at  most  perlpheraJly  concerned  with  the  sub- 
stantive Issue  discussed  therein.  It  Is  worth 
specifically  noting  that  the  broadcast  pre- 
sented viewpoints  favorable  to  the  Pentagon's 
public  Information  program.  Including  thoae 
of  Defense  Department  spokesmen  and  the 
following  participants  In  a  Joint  Civilian 
Orientation  Conference:  Drs.  Richard  Cham- 
berlain and  Olav  Sola.  Messrs.  David  Connor. 
Robert  Greenhlll  and  Richard  Dover. 

March  4.  1971:  CBS  Morning  News  with 
John  Hart.  In  a  lengthy  interview.  Coivgress- 
man  F.  EMward  Hubert.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  outlined 
his  positions  on  a  number  of  matters  dis- 
cussed on  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  in- 
cluding the  firepower  demonstration  depicted 
In  the  broadcast,  his  bimonthly  television 
program,  the  army  recruitment  program,  the 
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OefeoM  DepAitment's  public  reUtlons  budget 
and  a  general  defenae  of  the  Pentagon's  pub> 
Uc  Information  program. 

March  9,  1071:  CBS  Morning  Newa  with 
Jchn  Hart.  The  broadcast  included  Olmed 
excerpts  of  the  prees  conferences  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  In  New  Orleans,  Including 
favorable  comment  on  Representative 
Hubert's  views  and  a  general  defense  of  the 
Pentagon's  public  information  program. 

Uarch  16,  1971:  CBS  Morning  News  with 
John  Hart.  The  broadcast  Included  an  ex- 
tended Intemew  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  a  portion  of  which  concerned  the  is- 
sues raised  In  the  broadcast.  Including  dis- 
cussion of  Secretary  Laird's  review  of  the 
Defenae  Department's  public  ralatlons  activi- 
ties. 

March  19.  1971:  CBS  Morning  News  with 
John  Hart.  The  broadcast  Included  a  lengthy 
excerpt  from  Vice  President  Agnew's  speech 
In  Boston  concerning  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  the  thrust  of  which  was  that 
CBS  Inappropriately  "sought  to  Indict  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  misinformation, 
distortion  and  the  alleged  staging  of  events.'' 
March  19,  1971:  CBS  Evening  News  with 
Walter  Cronklte.  The  broadcast  Included  ex- 
cerpts from  press  conferences  of  Senator 
Dole  and  Vice  President  Agnew,  stating  gen- 
erally their  view  that  CBS  hard  news  and 
documentaries.  Including  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"   lacked   objectivity. 

Biarch  33,  1971:  Rebroadcast  of  "The  SeU- 
Ing  of  the  Pentagon." 

March  23,  1871 :  The  Selling  of  the  Penu- 
gon,  "A  Postscript."  This  Ofteen  minute 
broadcast.  Immediately  following  the  re- 
broadcast  noted  above.  Included  excerpts 
from  previous  statements  of  Itop.  Hubert, 
Vice  President  Agnew  and  Secretary  Laird 
and  a  statement  by  Richard  S.  Salant,  Presi- 
dent of  CBS  News.  The  appearances  by  the 
spokesmen  in  defense  of  the  Pentagon  pub- 
lic relations  activities  were  representative  of 
their  views  as  voiced  In  their  previous  ap- 
pearances noted  above  and  some  at  the  same 
excerpts  were  used. 

Because  of  the  Importance  at  the  substan- 
Uve  Issues  raised  by  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  CBS  determined  that  It  wotild 
be  moat  appropriate  to  present  a  further  In- 
depth  discussion  of  these  Issues  during  which 
varying  viewpoints  could  be  expressed.  Ac- 
cordingly. CBS  presented,  from  10:00-11:00 
p.m..  EST  on  April  18,  1971,  a  broadcast  en- 
titled CBS  NEWS  SPECIAL  REPORT:  "Per- 
spective: The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."— 
In  connection  with  this  discussion  broad- 
cast CBS  extended  Invitations  to  the  fol- 
lowing persons  who,  however,  did  not  accept : 
Vice  President  Agnew;  Senators  Dole, 
Domlnlck,  Ooldwater.  Jackson.  Stennls, 
Symington,  and  Tower;  Admiral  Arthur  Rad- 
ford; General  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affatra  Daniel 
Benkln. 

Appearing  on  that  broadcast  were  Mr 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Public  Affairs  In  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral (Ret.)  S.  L.  A.  MarshaU.  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  author  of  numerous  books  on 
mUltary  history,  a«  well  as  two  critics  of 
the  Defense  Dq>artment  public  Information 
program.  Senator  William  Fulbrlght  and 
Mr.  Adam  Tarmollnsky.  former  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  Defenae  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  The  subjects  discussed  on  that 
broadcast  included  the  neceaelty  for  and 
value  of  the  public  Information  program,  the 
budget  of  the  program,  the  Alms  produced 
by  the  Defense  Department,  the  appropri- 
ateness of  military  officers  speaking  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  policy,  military  displays  and 
civilian  tours  of  mUltary  Installations. 

Since  the  Issue  Involved  Is  quite  obvi- 
ously one  which  Is  likely  to  continue  to 
be  of  mtereat.  further  coverage  of  the  vary- 
ing polnu  of  view  may  be  anticipated.  For 
example.  It  U  still  hoped  that  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Henkln.   who  declined  to  appear  as 


the  major  Interview  guest  on  the  CBS  MORN- 
ING NEWS  WITH  JOHN  HART  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  broadcast  to  discuss  the  Issues 
raised  In  that  broadcast,  will  accept  his  con- 
tinuing Invitation  to  appear  on  PACE  THE 
NATION. 

We  believe  that  CBS  has  acted  responsibly 
and  fairly  In  presenting  In  Its  overall  sched- 
ule diverse  viewpoints  on  the  controversial 
Issues  of  public  Importance  covered  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBXBT  V.  EvAirs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Members,  If 
they  have  the  time  In  the  morning, 
should  review  a  legal  brief  provided  by 
the  attorneys  for  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System — the  firm  of  Wllmer.  Cut- 
ler k  Pickering,  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. — which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  brief  is  as  follows : 

Wn.Mm.  Ctttlkx  &:  PicKzanfo, 
Washington.  DC.  June  IS.  1971. 

COLCKeiA  BaOAOCASTING  STSTXIf.  INC.. 

New  York,  S.Y. 

DxAS  Sna :  You  have  asked  for  our  opinion 
as  to  whether  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. Inc.  (CBS)  is  obligated  to  comply  with 
the  subooena  Issued  on  May  30  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, relating  to  Its  Investigation  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  May  36  sUbooena  calls  for  the  personal 
appearance  of  Frank  Stanton.  President  of 
CBS.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testimony. 
Like  the  withdrawn  subpoena  of  April  7  that 
it  replaces.  It  also  commands  the  production 
of  "film,  workprtnts.  outtakes.  sound-tape 
recordings,  written  scripts  and  /or  transcripts 
utilized"  in  connection  with  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  Unlike  the  withdrawn  sub- 
poena, the  new  subpoena  Is  "limited  to  all 
such  materials  relating  to  the  actual  broad- 
cast and  (does]  not  Include  such  materials 
relating  to  segments  not  shown.  .  .  ." 

We  have  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

(1)  Since  our  opinion  letter  of  April  37, 
1971.  a  new  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
has  made  even  more  clear  the  proposition 
that  broadcasters  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  for  all  relevant  purposes.  In 
the  same  way  that  other  forms  of  journalism 
are  orotected. 

(3)  The  Subcommittee's  press  release  of 
i4ay  35  and  the  letter  accomoanylng  the  sub- 
poena of  May  26  show  no  alteration  of  the 
Subcommittee's  fundamental  assertion  of  the 
power  to  Investigate,  through  compelled 
process,  bow  CBS  news  personnel  edited  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  as  an  aid  in  Its 
formulation  of  legislation  regulating  editing 
practices  and  edited  broadcasts. 

(3)  AlthouRh  slightly  narrower  In  scope 
than  the  Anril  7  subooena,  the  new  subpoena 
has  an  unconstitutional  chilling  effect  upon 
the  exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights. 

Accordingly,  we  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions concerning  the  new  subpoena  as 
those  set  forth  in  our  opinion  of  April  27, 
1971.  a  cooy  of  which  is  attached  for  your 
convenience.  In  our  opinion,  the  subpoena 
Is  m  conflict  with  the  First  Amendment.  As 
a  result.  CBS  Is  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
supply  the  materials  demanded,  and  Dr. 
Stanton  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  an- 
swer questions  designed  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation the  Subcommittee  seeks  pursuant  to 
Its  stated  goals. 

We  shall  discuss,  flrst.  the  significance  of 
the  June  7.  1971  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Roaenbloom  v.  Metromedia.  Inc.,  39  U.SX.W 
4694  (June  7.  1971).  which  reenforces  our 
view  that  in  all  relevant  respects  the  First 
Amendment  Is  applicable  to  broadcast  Jour- 
nalism. We  shall  then  discuss  our  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  Subcommittee's  changes 
in  the  scope  of  the  subpoena,  and  its  newly 
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advanced  arguments  In  support  of  Its  de- 
mands, do  not  alter  the  unconstitutional 
chilling  effect  that  would  be  created  were 
CBS  compelled  to  comply. 

I.    THX    BOSXNBUX3M    DECISION    AND    THX    URST 
AMENDMENT  KIGHTS  OT  SKOADCASTEKS 

In  Rosenbloom,  the  Issue  facing  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  whether  the  rule  of  New 
York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan  ' — prohibiting  libel 
recoveries  for  comment  about  public  figures 
In  the  absence  of  a  showing  of  actual  malice 
or  knowing  disregard  of  the  truth — shoxild 
be  applied  when  a  radio  station  broadcast  In- 
formation about  an  Individual,  not  himself 
a  public  flgixre.  Involved  in  an  event  of  pub- 
lic or  general  Interest.  The  Court  upheld  a 
lower  court  decision  denying  the  right  to  re- 
cover, on  the  ground  that  the  New  York 
Times  rule  governed. 

Rosenbloom  is  the  flrst  Supreme  Court  case 
directly  involving  the  applicabUlty  of  the 
New  York  Times  rule  to  utterances  of  a  news 
broadcaster  on  a  station  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Although 
the  members  of  the  Court  were  divided  over 
the  application  of  the  New  York  Times  rule 
to  a  libel  action  In  which  the  plaintiff  Is  not 
a  public  flgiire,  all  of  the  Justices  clearly  be- 
lieved that  for  all  relevant  purposes  First 
Amendment  rights  fully  apply  to  federally 
licensed  broadcasters. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  announcing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  noted  that  the  "peti- 
tioner does  not  question  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  apply  to  .  .  .  news- 
casts." 39  U.S.L.W.  at  4606  n.  3.  And  he  an- 
nounced the  holding  as  being  that  "a  Ubel 
action,  as  here,  by  a  private  individual 
against  a  licensed  radio  station  frr  a  de- 
famatory falsehood  In  a  newscast  relating  to 
his  involvement  in  an  event  of  public  or 
general  concern  may  be  stistalned  only  upon 
clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the  defama- 
tory falsehood  was  published  with  knowledge 
that  it  was  false  or  with  reckless  disregard 
of  whether  it  was  false  or  not."  (Emphasis 
supplied.)  /d.,  at  4703. 

This  holding  was  the  culmination  of  an 
analysis  that  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  New  York  Times  rule  as  a  means  tor 
assuring  "breathing  space"  for  journalistic 
exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights  and  for 
preventing  unwarranted  governmental  ac- 
tions threatening  to  chill  those  rights. 

In  a  concurring  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  White 
stated  that  "New  York  Times  gives  the  broad- 
casting media  and  the  press  the  rtg^t  not  only 
to  censure  and  criticize  officials  but  also  ti> 
praise  them  and  the  concomitant  right  to 
censure  and  criticize  their  adversaries,"  and 
that  "the  First  Amendment  gives  the  press 
and  the  broadctist  media  a  privilege  to  report 
and  comment  upon  the  official  actlocis  of  pub- 
lic servants  in  full  detail  ..."  39  U.S.L.W. 
at  4705.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black,  in  another  concurring  opinion, 
stated  his  familiar  position  that  libel  judg- 
ments "against  the  news  media"  are  uncon- 
stitutional "even  when  statements  are  brood- 
cast  with  knowledge  they  are  false."  Id.,  at 
4703. (Emphasis  supplied.)  And  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan's  dissent  Indicated  that  he  sees  no 
difference  between  "publishers"  and  "hroad- 
casters"  and  would  treat  them  In  the  same 
way  under  the  First  Amendment,  subjecting 
both  to  a  libel  standard  of  reaaonable  care. 
Id.,  at  4708. 

Thus,  four  of  the  five  opinions,  speaking 
for  a  clear  majority  of  six  Justices,'  express- 
ly treated  news  broadcasts  as  Identical  to 
newspapers.  And  it  may  fairly  be  concluded 
that  every  Justice  believed  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  broadcasters  the 
same  protection  against  chilling  effects  on  the 
gathering  or  reporting  of  news  that  It  guar- 
antees to  any  other  journalistic  medium.' 
As  our  opinion  letter  of  April  27  indicates, 
numerous  courts  (Including  on  many  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court)  have  stated  prior 
to  Rosenbloom  that  there  la  no  difference, 
for  any  relevant  purpose,  between  broadcaat- 
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era  and  other  media  of  the  press.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Red  Lion  Broad- 
catting  Co.  V.  r.C.C.  396  UJ3.  367  (1969) 
was  thought  by  aome  to  cast  these  earlier 
statements  In  doubt.  But  the  Aotenbloom 
decision  makes  crystal  clear  that  Red  Lion 
cannot  be  read  as  depriving  broadcasters  of 
"the  freedom  of  the  press"  with  respect  to 
what  they  broadcast  In  the  flrst  Instance,  or 
as  a  ruling  entitling  the  Government  to 
regulate  broadcasters  In  a  manner  that  chills 
this  freedom.  Red  Lion  holds  only  that  the 
need  to  Ucenae  broadcasters  permits  reason- 
able government  regulation  of  what  broad- 
casters must  present  as  a  consequence  of 
what  they  broadcast  In  the  flrst  instance,  In 
order  to  ensure  "fairness"  m  the  discussion 
of  controversial  issues.*  The  Court  In  Red 
Lion  Itself  expreasly  stated  that  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  rules  under  review 
had  affected  what  broadcasters  reported  in 
the  flrst  instance.  396  TJ.S.  at  396.  Rosen- 
bloom Is  that  different  case,  and  holds  that 
the  First  Amendment  is  fully  applicable. 

If  libelous  comment  broadcast  about  pub- 
lic affairs  cannot  be  subjected  to  official 
penalties.  non-Ubeloiis  comment  must  cer- 
tainly deserve  an  even  more  protected  status. 
Legislation  that  la  designed  to  deter  "distor- 
tions" or  to  control  "editing  practices"  in 
broadcast  news  reports,  by  Imposing  sanc- 
tions for  or  regulations  upon  comment  about 
public  events  that  falls  short  of  malicious 
libel,  could  not  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny. 

n.  THX  chuxing  kitbct  of  the  bxtbpoxna  Foa 

TCBTOfONT   AND  DOCUMENTS 

Whether  or  not  the  Subcommittee  can  de- 
vise oonatitutional  legislation  regulating  the 
manner  In  which  broadcasters  must  edit  the 
news,  the  Subcommittee  cannot.  In  our  opin- 
ion, enforce  the  preaent  subpoena  in  aid  of 
that  objective. 

Aa  Rosenbloom  makes  cletu'.  the  First 
Amendment  protects  broadcasters  and  other 
forms  of  press  media  against  actions  In- 
tended to  have  or  likely  to  result  In  a  chilling 
effect  upon  the  exercise  of  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  Our  letter  of  April  37  outlines 
the  chilling  effect  upon  news  reports  about 
public  events  that  the  Subcommittee's  prior 
subpoena  threatened  to  cause.  The  chilling 
effect  of  being  required  by  compulsory  Con- 
gressional subi>oena  to  disclose  the  complete 
details  of  the  editing  process  Is  obviously  far 
greater  than  the  chilling  effect  of  a  court 
judgment  for  damages — the  government  ac- 
tion held  constitutional,  absent  malicious 
libel,  in  Rosenbloom.  The  chill  Is  greater  be- 
cause the  awesome  powers  of  Congress 
transcend  the  limited  powers  of  the  private 
litigant,  and  aU  journalists  will  be  inhibited 
by  the  threat  Imposed  by  legislative  surveil- 
lance and  its  potential  conaequMicee.'  The 
only  question  that  remains,  therefore,  is 
whether  our  previous  conclusion  remains 
api^lcable  In  light  of  the  slight  narrowing 
of  the  scope  of  the  subpoena  and  the  Sub- 
committee's new  arguments  in  support  of  it. 

Our  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  modi- 
fled  subpoena  leads  us  to  conclude  that  while 
there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  volume  of 
documents  called  for,  there  has  been  no  sub- 
stantive change  as  to  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ments that  the  Subcommittee  seeks.  The  new 
subpoena  continues  to  call  for  the  same 
documents — "film,  workprtnts,  outtakes, 
sound-tape  recordings,  written  scripts  and/ 
or  transcripts  utilized  "  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon"— that  were  called  for  In  the  flrst  sub- 
poena. All  that  the  Subcommittee  has  done 
Is  to  make  clear  that  the  new  subpoena  does 
not  reach  materials  segments  of  which  were 
not  actually  broadcast. 

As  a  constitutional  matter,  we  can  perceive 
no  difference  between  the  flrst  subpoena,  call- 
ing for  all  non-broadcast  materials,  and  the 
second,  calling  only  for  those  non-broadcast 
materials  from  which  the  editors  of  the 
broadcast  selected  portions  that  were  broad- 
oast.  T^e  Subcommittee  u  atlll  Inalitlng  on 


its  right  to  examine  the  editing  decisions  in- 
volved In  selecting  materials  for  the  flnal 
broadcast,  and  on  its  right  to  judge  those 
decisions  according  to  its  own  concept  of 
what  a  proper  or  correct  editing  decision 
should  have  been — in  other  words,  according 
to  a  governmental  standard  of  journalistic 
truth. 

To  demand  that  CBS  supply  unedited  ma- 
terial BO  that  the  government  can  review  Its 
editing  judgments  would  have  an  uncon- 
stitutionally chllUng  effect  upon  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  CBS  and  all  other 
broadcast  joumallsts,  and  ultimately  upon 
the  public's  right  to  see  and  hear  vigcx-ous 
and  critical  comments  on  public  affairs.  Nor 
is  there  any  constitutloiial  difference  be- 
tween compelling  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  compelling  oral  testimony  de- 
signed to  elicit  the  same  information  con- 
tSLlned  in  the  documents,  since  the  same 
chilling  effect  results. 

In  support  of  its  subpoena,  the  Subcom- 
mittee now  appears  to  be  making  two  ad- 
ditional arguments:  first,  that,  although  re- 
porters' notes  cannot  be  reached  by  sub- 
poena, "fllmed  outtakes"  can  be  reached, 
since  they  "pertain  to  actual  events"  and 
"are  not  private  thoughts";  and  second,  that 
there  Is  no  chilling  effect  here  because  the 
Subcommittee  Is  not  seeking  to  breach  the 
confidentiality  of  news  sources. 

As  to  the  first  point,  a  fllmed  account  of 
actual  events  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  in- 
dividual journalistic  judgments  about  what 
to  film,  when  to  fllm,  what  to  emphasize  and 
what  to  Ignore.  Journalists  almost  always 
record  more  than  they  eventually  report;  the 
process  of  selection  and  organization  Is  what 
gives  shi4>e  and  point  to  the  flnal  product. 
Outtakes  are  thus  as  individualistic  as  the 
"private  thoughts  and  Impressions  written 
by  a  reporter,"  and  if  produced  would  be 
equally  revealing  as  to  the  editing  process 
that  creates  the  published  report.  And  a 
aimed  interview  is  constitutionally  indis- 
tinguishable from  an  interview  In  which  a 
newspaper  reporter  makes  his  own  notes  or 
employs  a  recording  device. 

Aa  to  the  second  point,  the  chilling  effect 
upon  a  journalist's  ability  to  retain  confiden- 
tial news  sources  is  not  the  only  type  of  un- 
constitutional "chill"  arising  from  a  sub- 
poena of  this  kind.  Any  governmental  effort 
to  invade  the  independence  of  the  news 
gathering  and  editing  process  can  have  an 
equaUy  chilling  effect.  As  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  recognized  in  Caldwell  v. 
United  States,  434  F.  2d  1061,  1066  (1970) 
{cert,  granted)  : 

"The  very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires 
that  the  new*  media  be  accorded  a  measure 
of  autonomy;  that  they  should  be  free  to 
pursue  their  own  Investigations  to  their  own 
ends  without  fear  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence. .  .  ." 

"Further  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Journalists  everywhere  to  temper  their  re- 
porting so  as  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
they  win  be  required  to  submit  to  interroga- 
tion. The  First  Amendment  guards  against 
governmental  action  that  induces  such  self- 
censorship." 

As  Caldwell  expressly  recognizes,  the  re- 
porters' knowledge  that  their  work  product 
is  subject  to  governmental  scrutiny  and  sec- 
ond-guessing wlU  cause  them  to  be  timid  in 
performing  their  news-gathering  and  news- 
reporting  role.  In  our  opinion,  the  First 
Amendment  was  designed  to  protect  the  press 
and  the  public  from  precisely  this  type  of 
governmental  supervision — particularly  over 
the  reporting  of  news  about  the  government 
Itself. 

WiLKEX.  CtTTLER  tc  PiCKKXINC. 
rOOTNOTBS 

•376U.S.  354  (1964). 

>Mr.  Justice  Douglas  did  not  participate 
In  the  decision  of  this  case,  but  Mr.  Justice 
White  indicated  his  belief  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  would  have  voted  with  Mr.  Justice 
Black.  Id.,  at  4704. 


'  The  remaining  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Marshall  (Mr.  Justice  Stewart  concurring). 
d<d  not  address  specifically  the  question  of 
"/hether  the  facts  In  Rosenbloom  raised  any 
different  First  Amendment  Issues  because 
the  report  had  been  broadcast  rather  than 
published  In  the  printed  press.  However.  In  a 
caM  marking  a  major  extension  of  the  New 
York  Times  rule,  which  produced  sharp  dis- 
agreement among  members  of  the  Court  as 
to  what  the  appropriate  limits  of  that  rule 
for  joumallsts  should  be.  If  these  Justices 
believed  that  different  First  Amendment 
standards  apply  to  broadcasters  than  to 
print  joumallsts,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  explicitly  set  forth  such  a  belief. 

<  In  Rosenbloom,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 's 
opinion  raises  questions  even  as  to  whether 
the  decisive  element  In  Red  Lion  was  indeed 
the  scarcity  of  broadcast  frequencies.  For  he 
suggested  that  states  could  adopt  a  right 
of  reply  requirement  to  ensure  "that  private 
citizens  will  ...  be  able  to  req>ond  ade- 
quately to  publicity  Involving  them,"  and 
that  institutionalizing  a  right  of  reply  is 
constitutionally  preferable  to  permitting 
libel  damage  recoveries.  30  U.SIi.W.  at  4700. 
It  had  previously  been  thought  by  some  that 
rights  of  reply  could  only  be  applied  against 
broadcasters,  pursuant  to  Red  Lion,  but 
Mr.  Justice  Brennan's  statement  suggests 
that  Red  Lion  may  ultimately  be  viewed,  not 
as  an  example  of  special  treatment  of  broad- 
casters under  the  First  Amendment,  but  as  a 
ruling  that  in  some  circumstances  a  right  of 
reply  is  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment for  all  segments  of  the  press. 

"The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  very  re- 
cently recognized  the  potential  for  chilling 
broadcast  Journalists  in  the  exercise  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights  through  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(and  therefore  Congress)  over  the  broad- 
cast license.  The  Court  stated : 

"The  suggestion  that  the  possibility  of 
nonrenewal,  however  remote,  might  chill  un- 
inhibited, robust  and  wide-open  speech  can- 
not be  taken  lightly.  But  the  Commission,  of 
course,  may  not  penalize  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights."  Citizens  Comm.unica- 
tions  Center  v.  FCC,  No.  34,471.  June  11.  1971. 
slip  op.,  p.  37. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid».  I  include  for  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  and  an  attachment. 

The  letter  and  attachment  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONCBBSE  or  THE  UNITED  STATXS. 

Washington,  DC.  July  8,  1971. 

Deab  Colleague:  As  of  possible  intersst.  I 
am  enclosing  comments  by  the  President  and 
others  relating  to  the  contempt  citation 
against  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton,  which 
will  reach  the  Floor  next  week. 

Basically  there  seems  to  me  to  be  two 
Issues,  even  before  the  First  Amendment 
question  is  reached.  One.  is  there  any  need 
to  subpoena  the  outtakes  of  the  program 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  since  a  com- 
plete transcript  of  the  interview  with  Aaalst- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln, 
which  Is  alleged  to  have  been  Improperly 
edited,  is  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  8?  Second,  does  the  subpoena  re- 
late to  a  clear  legislative  objective  which  Is 
not  covered  by  existing  legislation  or 
achieved  by  such  FCC  regxilatlons  aa  the 
Falmess  Doctrine?  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  CBS  presented  critical  remarks  about 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew,  Secretary  Laird,  and  Chairman 
Hubert  In  a  special  program.  This  would  seem 
to  me  fully  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Falmess  Doctrine. 

While  there  are  those  who  beUeve  that  the 
contempt  citation  should  be  opposed  for  the 
above  reasons  alone,  I  am  concerned  that 
there  Is  a  aertous  Tint  Amendment  queatlon 
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as  well.  OertAlnly  an  attempt  to  tutopoen* 
outtAkes  and  sound  recordings  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  8ut>poenalng  of  a  reporter's  notes, 
the  marked  copy  of  a  newspaper,  or,  indeed, 
material  cut  on  the  stone  In  a  composing 
room.  This.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  an  Intrusion 
Into  both  editing  and  reporting,  functtons 
that  are  clearly  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

While  radio  and  television  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Amendment  because  they 
were  not  then  Invented.  I  believe  that  the 
same  prot«ctlons  which  apply  to  the  print 
media  also  H>Ply  to  the  broadcast  media.  As 
was  noted  by  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  iios«nMoom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc.,  a 
decision  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
month: 

".  .  .  (N)o  rational  distinction  can  be  made 
between  radio  and  television  on  the  one  band 
and  the  press  on  the  other  In  affording  the 
Constitutional  protection  contemplated  by 
the  nrst  Amendment." 

Accordingly.  I  hope  you  wUl  vote  against 
the  contempt  citation. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ogdkn  R.  Rxxd. 

COMlfXNT    RKLATnrC    TO    CBS    STTBFKNA 

President  Richard  M.  Nlzon:  "But  as  far 
as  the  subpenalng  of  notea  are  concerned,  a 
reporter's,  as  far  as  bringing  any  pressure 
on  tbe  networks  as  the  government  Is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  support  that."  News  Con- 
ference, San  Clemente,  California.  May  1 
1971. 

FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch :  "In  view  of  all 
tbe  facts  at  our  disposal,  we  conclude  that 
further  action  by  this  Commission  would  be 
Inappropriate — and  not  because  the  issues 
involved  are  Insubstantial.  Precisely  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  so  substantial  that  they 
reach  to  the  bedrock  principles  upon  which 
our  free  and  democratic  society  is  founded." 

"As  we  stated  in  the  Hunger  in  America 
ruling,  'the  Commission  Is  not  the  national 
arbiter  of  the  truth'  (20  FCC  3d  at  p.  161). 
Any  presumption  on  our  part  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  First  Amendment  and 
with  the  profound  national  commitment  to 
the  principle  that  debate  on  public  Issues 
should  be  'uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide- 
open'  {New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan.  376 
tr.8.  264.  270).  K  would  involve  the  Com- 
mission deeply  and  improperly  in  the  Jour- 
nalistic functions  of  broadcasters."  Letter  to 
Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  concerning  the  CBS 
News  documentary  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
taffon."  April  28, 1971. 

White  House  Communications  Director 
Herbert  Klein;  "I  believe  this  is  wrong  and 
an  infringement  on  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
could  lead  to  further  subpenas  of  a  report- 
er's notes."  As  quoted  In  an  AP  dispatch 
carried  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  27. 
1971,  and  referring  to  the  Congreaslonai 
investigation  of  the  CBS  News  documentary 
"The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon." 

Communications  Act  (47  U.S.C.  320)  : 
"Censorship.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
be  understood  or  construed  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  of  censorship  over  the 
radio  communications  or  signals  transmitted 
by  any  radio  staUon.  and  no  regulation  or 
condition  shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by 
the  Commission  which  shall  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  q;>eech  by  means  of  radio 
communication." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  have  editorials 
from  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  the  Evening 
Star,  and  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
and  a  letter  to  the  editor  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
Charlotte.  N.C..  which  I  Include  for  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  Information  Is  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Port,  Apr.  11,  1971) 
F.TI. 

We  had  not  planned  on  carrying  mucli 
further  the  discussion  triggered  by  that  CBS 


television  program.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon"— almost  everybody  having  had  their 
say.  and  then  some,  including  ourselves,  the 
networks  and  a  good  many  congressmen  who 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  this  aspect  of  the  whole 
affair  as  much  as  they  disliked  the  original 
program.  But  the  action  of  Rep.  Harley  O. 
Staggers  In  summoning  CBS  officials  to  ap- 
pear befc««  his  committee  is  so  unwarranted 
and  BO  substantial  a  threat  to  the  news  media 
of  this  country  that  we  are  obliged  to  come 
back  to  the  subject  once  again. 

Mr.  Staggers,  in  his  role  as  chairman  of  the 
investigating  arm  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  has  ordered  CBS  to  turn  over  to 
that  committee  not  only  a  film  and  a  tran- 
script of  the  program  Itself  but  also  Just 
about  everything  CBS  collected  in  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  the  program.  He  wants  all 
the  preliminary  film,  recordings  and  trans- 
cripts used  by  CBS  In  getting  ready  for  the 
[MX)gram,  as  well  as  the  names,  addresses  and 
fees  paid  to  anyone,  other  than  government 
officials  and  regular  CBS  staff  members,  who 
appeared  on  the  program.  Apparently  In  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  that  his  committee 
Is  doing  more  than  Just  refiectlng  the  anger 
of  the  Pentagon  and  Congress  over  this  one 
program.  Mr.  Staggers  has  had  a  similar  order 
served  on  NBC  in  connection  with  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  balance  of  nature. 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  has  said 
that  he  will  provide  the  committee  with  a 
film  copy  and  a  written  transcript  of  the 
program  as  it  appeared  cm  the  air  and  noth- 
ing else.  We  applaud  bis  decision  and  trust 
he  will  stick  by  it,  come  what  may.  CBS  de- 
serves to  be  Judged  by  what  it  put  on  the  air. 
not  on  what  it  collected  and  discarded  along 
the  way.  (Like  many  others,  we  have  made 
a  Judgment  about  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon" on  that  basis.  To  refresh  your  mem- 
ory, we  think  the  program  made  a  substan- 
tial contribution  in  airing  an  aspect  of  the 
Pentagon  that  sorely  needs  airing  but  we 
thought  some  of  the  editing  techniques  used 
were  open  to  serious  question,  mostly  be- 
cause they  exposed  the  show  to  needless  at- 
tack. It  Is  remarkable  how  both  defenders 
and  critics  of  the  program  have  seized  on 
that  second  point  and  ignored  the  first.) 

In  essence,  what  Mr.  Staggers  now  wants 
to  do  is  to  sit  in  Judgment,  not  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  of  how  CBS  operates  as  a  collector 
and  disseminator  of  Information.  That,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  is  none  of  his  or  Congress's 
business.  It  is.  If  we  may  use  an  analogy, 
like  demanding  that  the  author  of  a  book 
produce  all  his  rough  drafts,  his  interview 
notes,  and  hU  correspondence.  Or,  it  is  like 
demanding  that  the  President  turn  over  to 
Congress  all  the  memos  he  receives  from 
various  government  agencies  concerning  a 
proposed  speech  and  all  the  early  drafts  of 
that  speech.  No  congressman,  we  submit, 
would  be  so  reckless  as  to  propoee  either. 
And  any  congressman  who  did  would  be  rec- 
ognized immediately  as  one  who  had  no 
respect  for  and  no  understanding  of  tbe  First 
Amendment  or  the  internal  operations  of  a 
large  organization. 

The  demand  of  ttr.  Staggers,  of  course,  is 
founded  on  the  idea  that  television  is  some- 
how BO  different  from  the  rest  of  the  infor- 
mation media  that  the  Constitution  no 
longer  applies.  Since  tbe  granting  of  tele- 
vision licenses  Is  a  legitimate  function  of 
government,  the  argument  goes,  the  polic- 
ing of  what  appears  on  television  is  similarly 
legitimate.  No  doubt  the  government  can 
place  restricting  limits  on  certain  aspects 
of  television:  it  does  on  other  news  media 
in  terms  of  the  laws  concerning  such  mat- 
ters as  libel,  obscenity,  theft,  extortion  or 
business  regulations.  But  government  has  no 
general  role  to  play  in  policing  the  gathering 
and  presentation  of  news  material,  as  such, 
except  to  guarantee  access  for  competing 
points  of  view  on  a  medium,  like  television, 
where  physical  limitations  exist. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  chilling 
effects  on  public  affairs  programing  if  the 
the  course  which  Mr.  Staggers  has  suggested 


is  followed.  It  would  mean  that  any  tele- 
vision newsman  who  said  anything  critical 
about  any  governmental  official  could  be 
called  on  tbe  carpet  to  explain  how  he  reach- 
ed that  conclusion.  The  freedom  that  has 
marked  the  television  appearances  of  such 
diverse  figures  as  WllUam  Buckley  and  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow  would  be  seriously 
curtailed.  Indeed,  the  final  stop  on  the  road 
down  which  Mr.  Staggers  has  embarked  la 
complete  governmental  control  of  the  con- 
tent of  television  news  and  public  affairs 
programs.  While  that  may  be  the  Ideal  situ- 
ation for  those  who  think  the  government 
always  knows  best,  it  is  entirely  incompatible 
with  a  society  in  which  the  government  la 
responsive  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  timely  to  remind  Mr.  Stag- 
gers and  any  of  his  colleagues  of  like  mind 
and  Inclination  of  the  words  of  James  Madi- 
son on  the  meaning  of  freedom  for  the  news 
media  In  our  system : 

"Some  degree  of  abuse  is  Inseparable  from 
the  proper  use  of  everything,  and  in  no  In- 
stance is  this  more  true  than  In  that  of  the 
press.  It  has  accordingly  been  decided  by  tha 
practice  of  the  States,  that  it  Is  better  to 
leave  a  few  of  its  noxious  branches  to  their 
luxuriant  growth,  than,  by  priming  them 
aw«y,  to  Injure  the  vigour  of  those  yielding 
the  proper  fruits.  And  can  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy  be  doubted  by  any  who  refiect 
that  to  the  press  alone,  chequered  as  it  la 
with  abuses,  the  world  Is  Indebted  for  all 
the  triumphs  which  have  been  gained  by 
reason  and  humanity  over  error  and 
oppression  .  .  ." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2S,  1971] 
CBS  Vkbsub  Concskssican  SrACCKas 

Chairman  Harley  Staggers  of  the  House 
Cooimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce has  asked  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Coliunbla  Broadcasting  System,  to  do 
something  which  would  not  enrich  the  com- 
mittee and  which  would  leave  CBS  poor  in- 
deed. He  Is  asking  the  network  to  bow  the 
head  and  bend  the  knee  to  official  authority 
in  a  way  which  would  rob  It  of  aU  status  as 
an  Independent  element  of  a  free  press.  Dr. 
Stanton,  fortunately,  sees  the  issue  with 
complete  clarity:  and  so  he  has  refused  to 
comply  with  a  subpoena  directing  him  to 
submit  to  the  committee  all  the  film,  script 
and  recordings  that  contributed  to  a  con- 
troversial TV  documentary  produced  by  CBS 
laat  winter.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

Any  official,  compulsory  inquiry  Into  tbe 
preparation  of  a  program  inescapably  dimin- 
ishes the  independence  of  the  medium  sub- 
jected to  It:  and.  in  consequence,  it  dimin- 
ishes the  usefulness,  the  effectiveness  of  that 
medium.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  First  Amendment  wovUd 
bar  this  subpoena  if  directed  at  the  editing  of 
a  newsfiaper  report,  a  book  or  a  magazine," 
Dr.  Stanton  said.  Any  editor  eught  to  feel 
a  compelling  obligation  to  resist  such  a  sub- 
p>oena. 

It  can  be  argued  that  broadcasters  are  leaa 
entitled  to  First  Amendment  protections 
than  editors  of  printed  m&terlal  because  tele- 
vision stations  are  licensed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  public  Intereat  and  may  have 
their  licenses  revoked  If  they  fall  to  serve 
that  interest.  But  this  Is  essentially  a  foolish 
argument:  for  while  the  P^ederai  Communlca^ 
tions  CommlBsion  must  weigh  the  quality  of 
a  broadcaster's  performance  in  granting  a 
license  renew&l.  It  must  also  recognize  that 
independence  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  that 
broadcaster's  ability  to  serve  the  public  In- 
terest. Fearful  broadcasts  would  be  useless 
broadcasters. 

A  year  ago  Congressman  Ottinger  and  Sen- 
ator Mclntyre.  with  numerous  co-sponsors, 
introduced  legislation  which  would  drastical- 
ly limit  the  subpoenaing  of  reporters,  as  such, 
from  any  of  the  media.  It  refers  specifically 
to  radio  and  televiaioD  and  would  forbid  aU 
such  subpoenas,  whether  isarued  by  a  grand 
Jury,  a  court,  an  agency  or  department  of  the 
federal  government  or  OongiuM  except  under 
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very  limited  circumstances  Until  that  kind 
of  protection  Is  provided  by  law  or  by  a  more 
enlightened  understanding  of  First  Amend- 
ment principles,  broadcasters  must  assert  and 
defend  their  independence  as  Dr.  Stanton  Is 
doing.  They  will  serve  the  public  beet  by  do- 
ing so  indomitably. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  July  11,  1971  [ 
The   Selling   of  a  Contempt  CrrATioN 
"Make  no  mistake.  We  have  clear  evidence 
of  deceit — men's  words  electronically  altered 
to  change  their  very  meaning." 

"The  Subcommittee  is  seeking  information 
about  practices  which  could,  and  were  de- 
signed to,  mislead  TV  viewers  into  believing 
they  are  viewing  reality  when  in  fact  they 
are  viewing  a  fiction  created  by  a  film  editor." 
"The  art  of  cutting  and  pastmg  TV  film  Is 
now  so  sophisticated  that  a  sentence  may  be 
cut  In  half,  qualifying  words  removed  and 
tbe  sentence  put  together  without  the  least 
indication  that  this  occurred.  This  Is  truly 
the  'newspeak'  of  1984;  the  age  of  Big  Brother 
Is  already  upon  us." 

The  quotations  come,  as  you  will  have 
guessed,  from  Congressman  Hariey  O.  Stag- 
gers and  his  Commerce  Committee  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  by  way  of  justifying 
their  harassment  of  CBS  News  in  connection 
with  the  filmed  documentary,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  Mr.  Staggers  and  twenty- 
flve  of  his  colleagues  on  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  have  already  voted  to  cite  CBS 
President  Frank  Stanton  for  contempt  of 
Congress  because  Mr.  Stanton,  quite  correct- 
ly and  courageously,  refused  to  honor  a  sub- 
poena of  material  that  had  not  been  used 
on  the  CBS  show.  Now  the  question  is 
whether  Mr.  Staggers  and  his  supporters  will 
be  able  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the  House 
to  go  along  with  them  In  their  wholly  Illog- 
ical and  perilous  leap  from  criticism  of  par- 
ticular aspects  of  a  particular  program  to 
Interference  with  the  network's  most  funda- 
mental, constitutionally  protected  rights. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  secret  that  some  of  the 
features  of  the  documentary  which  Mr.  Stag- 
gers professes  to  find  so  outrageous  were  the 
subject  of  sharp  criticism  in  this  sp«tce  a 
lew  months  back.  That  does  anything  but 
endear  to  us  his  current,  misguided  cam- 
paign to  make  them  the  basis — the  excuse, 
in  fact — for  this  abuse  of  governmental 
power.  Nor  do  we  find  the  alarm  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  have  expressed  particu- 
larly convincing.  Go  back  and  read  those 
quotations  we  have  cited.  Now  recall  that 
a  contempt  citation,  If  it  oomes,  will  come 
from  those  same  wonderful  people  who — on 
a  dally  basis — bring  you  the  Congressional 
( so-called )  Record,  that  most  altered,  revised, 
rearranged,  cut -and -pasted  version  of  "real- 
ity" that  exists  among  public  documents. 
We  will  go  further.  Perhaps  you  won't  believe 
It.  but  In  the  Congressional  Record  sentences 
may  be  cut  in  half,  qualifying  icords  removed 
and  the  sentence  put  together  without  the 
least  indicated  that  this  occurred.  Members 
of  Congress,  in  fact,  remake  their  remarks 
In  such  a  way  as  to  mislead  the  public  into 
believing  that  they  are  reading  what  really 
happened,  when  they  actually  are  often  read- 
ing a  fiction  created  not  by  a  film  editor  but 
an  anxious,  second  thought-laden  congress- 
man. Make  no  mistake,  as  Mr.  Staggers  might 
put  It — and  has.  in  fact — we  have  clear  evi- 
dence of  deceit — men's  words  altered  to 
change  their  very  meaning.  A  student  or  a 
reporter  could  indeed  do  worse.  If  this  thing 
passes,  than  to  research  the  editing  tech- 
niques of  some  of  those  legislators  who  at 
present  profess  to  be  so  disturbed  about  the 
dubious  authenticity  of  events  and  views 
being  presented  to  the  public  as  a  real  life 
version  of  what  happened. 

Who  is  for  the  pursuit  of  this  cotttempt 
citation  or  of  this  campaign  to  wrest  from 
CBS  material  that  government  has  no  busi- 
ness demanding?  Mr.  Nixon  has  spoken 
ag&lnat  it  ("as  far  as  the  subpoenaing  of 
notes  is  concerned,  of  reporters,   as  far  as 


bringing  any  pressure  on  the  networks,  as  a 
government  is  concerned,  I  do  not  support 
that").  So  has  Mr.  Nixon's  Director  of  Com- 
munications, Herbert  Klein.  So  too  has  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Z.  Hen- 
kin,  whose  rearranged  words  on  the  CBS 
documentary  were  one  source  of  complaint 
against  It.  The  problem  Is  that  Mr.  Staggers 
Is  apparently  making  some  headway  In  the 
House — working  assiduously  to  Invoke  sup- 
port on  the  floor  in  his  capacity  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman. 

We  think  it  Is  time  for  some  of  those  who 
appose  this  dangerous  effort  and  who  have 
lapsed  into  silence  to  speak  out.  And  we 
think,  too,  that  the  vote  this  week  will  be 
something  of  a  test  of  the  skill  and  strength 
of  the  new  House  Democratic  leadership. 
Speaker  Albert  may  be  the  key  man.  We 
hope  and  trust  he  will  make  the  necessary 
moves  to  turn  this  vindictive  cwnp&lgn 
around. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Apr.  16,  1971] 

Pbeeoom  or  THE  An 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  de- 
serves unqualified  support  In  resisting  the 
attempt  by  a  House  subcommittee  to  sub- 
poena film  and  other  materials  that  were  Tiot 
used  in  the  finished  version  of  the  docu- 
mentary, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The 
action  of  Representative  Staggers'  Commerce 
subcommittee  on  investigations  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  blunt  assault  on  the  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  a  news  organization — 
a  threat  to  impose  chilling  government  sur- 
veillance over  tbe  preparation  of  television 
news. 

The  CBS  decision  to  fight — up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  if  necessary — is  in  the  face  of 
the  broadcasters'  uncertain  legal  position. 
The  medium's  newsmen  claim  the  First 
Amendment's  protection  of  press  freedom, 
and  they  should  have  It.  But  the  stations 
that  serve  as  their  vehicle  operate  under  fed- 
eral license  and  a  maze  of  regulations.  News- 
papers can  battle  for  their  rights  (and  for 
the  public's  interest  in  honest  and  unln- 
tlmldated  journalism)  without  looking  over 
their  shoulders  at  a  frowning  and  politi- 
cally conscious  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

In  the  "Pentagon"  case,  the  basic  consti- 
tutional issue  surmoimts  the  ambiguities  of 
the  broadcasters'  legal  status.  The  PCC's 
fairness  doctrine  Is  intact:  critics  of  the  con- 
troversial documentary,  which  pictured  the 
military  establishment  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  lavishly  to  propagandize  the  taxpay- 
ers, were  given  air  time  to  reply. 

As  for  the  congressmen's  right  to  second- 
guess  all  the  editorial  decisions  that  went 
Into  the  documentary — that's  one  we'll  bet 
the  Pounding  Fathers  would  have  laughed 
out  of  Independence  Hall,  as  it  would  be 
laughed  out  of  any  city  room.  This  Is  an 
out-and-out  case  of  a  Journalistic  effort 
causing  howls  of  pain — most  audibly  from 
the  vice  president — and  dark  thoughts  of  re- 
taliation in  high  government  circles.  The 
TV  documentary  had  both  merits  and  fall- 
ings, but  In  our  view  that  is  not  the  Issue. 
CBS  News  in  the  current  dispute  must  be 
regarded  not  as  the  beneficiary  of  govern- 
ment licenses  but  as  a  journalistic  enter- 
prise covered  by  the  First  Amendment  guar- 
antee. Not  that  that  necessarily  would  settle 
all  the  legal  Issues  without  debate.  In  the 
case  of  newspapers — without  the  licensing 
complication — the  right  of  governmental 
bodies  to  subpoena  confidential  and  other- 
wise unpublished  news  materials  has  been  a 
matter  of  hot  contention  for  years.  Newsmen 
have  gone  to  Jail  rather  than  betray  con- 
fidences. 

The  controversy  was  defused  somewhat 
last  year  by  two  wise  decisions.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  set  guidelines  to  limit  the  sub- 
poenaing of  news  materials  by  federal  prose- 
cutors. And  a  federal  appeals  court  In  Cali- 
fornia, with  eloquent  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple's "right  to  be  Informed,"  threw  out  a 


contempt  charge  against  a  reporter  who  had 
refused  a  crippling  compromise  of  his  con- 
fidential relationship  with  news  sources  (in 
this  case,  the  Black  Panthers).  A  national 
law  establishing  the  rights  of  newsmen  In 
such  circumstances,  as  urged  here  this  week 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors' Freedom  of  Information  Committee,  has 
our  endorsement. 

Representative  Staggers  and  his  allies  per- 
haps are  unaware  of  the  delicate  constitu- 
tional balances  their  assault  on  CBS  would 
tend  to  upset.  It  Is  probable,  though,  that 
leveler  heads  in  the  Congress — and  ulti- 
mately. If  necessary.  In  the  Judiciary — ^wlU 
prevail. 

(From    the    Evening    Star,    June    30,    1971] 

The  Dangebs  in  Hakassing  or  TV  Netwobkb 

(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Members  of  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee have  let  their  egos  overload  their  logic, 
so  pride  apparently  is  going  to  drive  them 
to  push  contempt  proceedings  against  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

And  that  will  produce  another  constitu- 
tional confrontation  every  bit  as  historic  aa 
the  great  hassle  between  the  newspapers  and 
the  government  over  the  Pentagon  papers. 

Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers,  D-W.  Va.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  wants  Stanton 
held  in  contempt  of  Congress  because  Stan- 
ton refuses  to  give  Congress  all  the  films, 
scripts  and  recording  that  contributed  to 
CBS'  controversial  documentary,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon." 

Stanton  would  not  be  forth  much  as  a 
guardian  of  the  public  Interest  If  he  did  not 
Invite  a  contempt  citation,  because  what  the 
Congressmen  seek  to  do  Is  contemptible. 

They  want  to  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  politicians  who  don't  like  a  television 
presentation  can  call  In  the  producers  and 
their  rough  film  and  scripts  and  try  to  im- 
pugn their  motives  and  judgment  in  edit- 
ing the  program. 

The  day  isn't  coming  when  an  American 
newspaperman  will  turn  over  his  notes,  or 
recorded  interviews,  or  photographs  and  let 
some  congressman  or  government  official 
second — guess  his  choice  of  a  lead  or  quotes 
to  emphasize  or  photographs  to  print.  Tlie 
whole  country  Is  in  trouble  If  Congress  Is  per- 
mitted to  single  out  television  for  this  kind 
of  bullying. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has  won 
some  lofty  prizes,  but  that  won't  silence  the 
howls  of  those  who.  out  of  vested  Interests 
feel  compelled  to  defend  anything  and  every- 
thing about  the  d^ense  establishment. 

Can  anyone  imagine  television  networks 
ever  doing  worthwhile  programs  on  con- 
troversial issues  if  they  are  always  subject 
to  second-guess  harassment  from  bellyach- 
ing congressmen  who  can  pass  judgment  on 
whether  the  documentary  meets  their  idea 
of  "fairness"? 

No  group  of  politicians  ever  ought  to  have 
that  kind  of  power,  and  it  bespeaks  a  lofty 
level  of  arrogance,  or  conceit,  that  Staggers 
and  Rep.  William  L.  Springer.  R-DI..  should 
Imagine  that  the  public  wants  them  to  exer- 
cise such  power. 

Stanton  speaks  for  the  preservation  of  a 
free  society  when  he  says; 

"The  chilling  effect  of  both  the  subpoena 
and  the  Inquiry  Itself  is  plain  beyond  all 
question.  If  newsmen  are  told  that  their 
notes,  films  and  tapes  will  be  subject  to  com- 
pulsory processing  so  that  the  government 
can  determine  whether  the  news  has  been 
satisfactorily  edited,  the  scope,  nature  and 
vigor  of  their  news  gathering  and  reoorting 
activities  will  inevitably  be  curtailed." 

Staggers  counters  with  the  argument  that 
television  is  so  powerful  it  "sends  chills  up 
and  down  the  spine  of  many  men  In  this 
country." 

Staggers  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  1st 
Amendment  protections  of  the  press  were 
designed  precisely  to  keep  a  few  chills  run- 
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nlng  down  the  spines  of  those  who  spend 
the  public's  money  and  do  the  public's  busi- 
ness. Tbooe  chills  are  what  keep  a  lot  of  pub- 
lic servants  honest,  including  presidents. 

If  those  constitutional  protections  were 
Justified  for  the  written  media  ISO  years 
ago.  when  their  power  was  viewed  as  awe- 
some, they  are  Justified  for  television  In  this 
frightful  new  atomic  era  when  a  powerful, 
free  press  Is  all  the  more  needed. 

Stanton  concedes  that  Journalists  make 
mistakes.  Including  mistakes  of  Judgment  in 
editing.  Some  of  the  editing  techniques  used 
to  prepare  "The  SeQlng  of  the  Pentagon"  are 
certainly  questionable. 

Staggen,  Springer  and  other  congressmen 
are  within  their  rights  to  complain  of  what 
they  think  are  errors,  to  attempt  to  call  the 
public's  wrath  down  upon  an  offending  sta- 
tion or  network.  But  the  GonaUtutton  draws 
the  line  right  there.  And  heaven  help  the 
people  If  the  day  ever  comes  when  the  poli- 
ticians are  given  the  bullying  powers  over 
this  powerful  medium  that  some  House 
members  now  seek  to  seize. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  July  S,  1971] 
Ths  SrAOcxms-SrANTON  Show 

Freedom  of  the  press,  which  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  taken  for  granted  these  days, 
faces  another  elaaslo  test,  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves.  The 
members  will  decide  whether  to  back  their 
Commerce  Committee  and  cite  the  Columbia 
Broadcaatlng  System  and  lu  president.  Prank 
Stant(Mx,  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

At  Issue  la  the  attempt  of  the  committee 
to  subpoena  film  that  was  made  in  the  course 
of  producing  a  CBS  News  documentary.  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  was  not  used 
In  the  finished  version.  CBS  has  refused  to 
provide  the  unused  material,  seeing  the  con- 
gressional Intrusion  into  lu  editing  process 
as  an  attack  on  Its  First  Amendment  right 
to  practice  untrammeled  Journalism. 

The  television  network.  In  our  book,  has 
an  overriding  constitutional  argument  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  members  should  up- 
hold, at  the  cost  of  rebufllng  their  commit- 
tee. The  unused  film  Is  the  equivalent  of  re- 
porters' notes  and  other  unpublished  news- 
paper materials,  which  the  newspapers  have 
been  at  pains  to  protect  from  governmental 
seizure.  'The  emergence  of  government  as  a 
newsroom  presence — a  second-guesser  of  edi- 
torial decisions  and  an  overseer  of  confiden- 
tial relationships  between  newsmen  and  their 
sources — would  effectively  end  the  Independ- 
ent role  of  the  press  as  envisioned  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

Commerce  Committee  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers  of  West  Virginia  has  chosen  to  over- 
look the  Journalistic  function  of  the  elec- 
tronic news  medium,  to  which  constitutional 
protection  should  apply.  He  stresses  Instead 
the  vulnerability  of  television  as  a  federally 
regulated  Industry  using  the  public  air 
waves.  The  attempt  to  cast  Stanton  and  CBS 
outside  the  pale  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
unfair  and,  more  pertinently,  unrealistic  in 
the  light  of  the  heavy  news  responslbiUty 
that  radio  and  television  have  assumed  In 
recent  decades.  It  also  would  be  against  the 
Interest  of  the  country  to  transform  broad- 
cast Journalists  Into  Umld,  licensed  puppets 
of  the  government. 

It  Is  beside  the  point  whether  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  which  criticized  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  nubile  relations  practices, 
was  a  perfectly  edited  documentary.  (It  wa* 
not.  and  Its  crlUcs  have  been  outspoken  in 
saying  so.)  The  question  Is  whether  it  li 
preferable  m  a  democracy  to  have  an  elec- 
tronic news  establishment  free  to  criticize 
government  or  beholden  to  government  for 
its  continued  existence. 

The  House  should  discard  the  Stagnera 
committee  recommendation  as  an  Ul-advlsed 
adventure  In  news  regulation.  That  would 
save  the  courts  from  having  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  controversy— a  Judirment  that 
we  ars  confident  would  uphold  CBS. 


(From  the  Evening  Star.  July  7.  1971 1 

CBS  Acts  To  Kxxp  th«    "Hoiust"  Otjt 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Two  challenges  to  unlimited  press  freedom 

are  running  concurrently  in  Washington.  Of 

the  two — publication  of  top  secret  Pentagon 

papers  and  the  CBS  documentary  on    "The 

Selling   of   the  Pentagon" — the   latter   may 

have  greater   long-range  significance. 

That  conclusion  can  be  reached  because 
the  Issue  over  CBS  is  essentially  broader, 
involving  long -smoldering  official  discontent 
with  the  tone,  bias  and  constructive  Inac- 
ouracies  of  television  news  reporting  In  wide 


It  la  easy  to  rise  in  angry  breast-beating 
against  such  an  Impudent  Invasion  of  the 
editorial  prerogative.  But  a  lot  more  Is  in- 
volved than  abstractions  and  legal  fingma 
about  freedom  of  the  press  for  a  govemmaot- 
Ucenssd  medium  of  mass  cocnmunloatlon. 

The  people  get  Into  this  fight  In  an  Inti- 
mate way.  They  sit  by  the  tens  of  mlUlons  at 
the  receiving  end  of  the  television  ttibe  and 
have  much  more  vivid  Ideas  on  whether  or 
no<  they  are  being  suckered  than  when  they 
pursue  the  "cool"  medium  of  the  dally  press. 
Some  observations  therefor*  may  be  in 
order: 

A  late  and  lamented  msgaslne  edlt<x'  had 
a  word  for  article  Ideas  which  didn't  ring 
true.  He  called  them  "hokey" — not  actually 
false,  nor  precisely  a  hoax  or  fake,  but 
"hokeyed  up."  as  he  said  to  convey  erroneous 
or  superficial  Impreastons. 

This  Is  the  problem  with  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  It  was  not  a  documentary  In 
the  full  and  complete  sense,  which  In  any 
case  would  be  too  long  and  boring  for  tele- 
vision, but  a  patch-up  presented  from  an 
editorial  point  of  view. 

CBS  has  run  Into  this  problem  before.  It 
presented  films  of  a  war  atrocity  In  Vietnam 
and  In  its  subsequent  effort  to  Justify  the 
accuracy  of  its  coverage  had  to  admit  that 
the  perpetrator  of  the  atrocity  might  have 
been  acting  In  self-defense. 

On  another  occasion,  in  attempting  to 
dramatize  hunger  In  America.  CBS  presented 
to  Its  viewers  a  dead  baby  who  died  of  other 
causes. 

CBS  has  been  challenged  by  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew.  by  Independent  critics,  by 
White  House  staffers  and  In  committees  of 
Congress  for  substantive  misrepresenta- 
tions— misrepresentations  not  so  much  of  ac- 
tual fact  but  resulting  from  Innate  and 
sometimes  unrecognized  bias  on  the  part  of 
producers,  reporters  and  editors. 

This  Is  what  various  agencies  of  govern- 
ment and  the  Nixon  administration,  without 
too  much  wisdom,  are  attempting  to  bring 
under  control. 

A  House  committee  voted  to  dte  CBS  and 
Its  president  for  contempt  for  refusing  to 
submit  unused  film  from  "The  Selling  of  the 
Penta<?on."  The  committee  wanted  this  film 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  docu- 
mentary was  hokeyed  up  to  conform  to  the 
bias  of  CBS  editors  and  reoorters.  CBS 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Tlie  same  kind  of  controversy.  Incidentally. 
Is  going  on   In  Britain. 

Nobody  In  full  possession  of  his  senses  In 
(tovemment  would  think  of  hauling  in  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  Washington  Post 
for  their  general  editorial  approach  and 
Journalistic  techniques.  But  that  Is  essen- 
tially what  Is  being  done  to  CBS. 

The  Issue  Is  confined  to  the  committee's 
rights  to  CBS's  unused  film  which,  like  re- 
norter's  notes.  Is  claimed  to  be  protected 
from  public  scrutiny.  But  the  lartter  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  CBS  and  the  other 
big  networks  are  whlpeawlng  and  distort- 
ing public  opinion  with  biased  or  twUted 
reports  as  a  consistent  practice. 

CBS  has  responded  In  a  way  that  most 
newspapers  would  not  by  distributing  and 
making  public  new  directives  to  Its  staff 
which  heavily  underline  its  policy  that  the 


field  of  CBS  News  Is  Journalism  and  not  show 
business. 

In  a  way  these  directives  are  a  kind  of 
confeailon  because  by  proscribing  what  can- 
not be  done  any  longer  It  Is  revealed  what 
can  be  done,  and  critics  say  has  been  done. 
to  hokey  up  supposedly  authentic  news  pres- 
entations. 

These  ways  are  too  complex  and  technical 
to  go  Into  here,  but  suffice  It  to  say  that  by 
splicing  up  film,  using  answers  out  of  time 
sequence  with  questions,  and  other  devices, 
editorial  opinion  can  be  Injected  into  what 
Is  supposed  to  be  an  unbiased  presentation 
of  fact. 

The  directives  go  much  farther  than  that 
and  attempt  to  standardize  the  highly  per- 
sonal business  of  reporting  and  profes- 
sional conduct. 

The  way  CBS  Is  handling  this  very  difficult 
problem  now  la  in  contrast  to  Its  rlghtsous 
defiance  of  a  few  jrears  ago. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  highly 
Intelllgsnt  reporters,  editors,  commentators 
and  cameramen  violently  seized  with  com- 
mitments to  their  concept  of  truth.  But  CBS 
Is  making  an  attempt  to  do  so.  less.  It  can 
be  surmised,  out  of  deference  to  Agnew  or 
fear  of  a  contempt  citation  than  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  public  is  fed  up  with  hokey 
stuff.  CBS  Is  making  progress. 


[From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  May  14. 
1971] 

STAaOKSS  AND   HlB  STTBPKNAS 

In  his  command  to  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Inc.  to  deliver  to  a  House 
subcommittee  all  the  "raw  material"  which 
was  accumulated  for  a  debatable  broadcast 
called  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Chair- 
man Harley  O.  Staggers  said: 

"I  stress  that  It  Is  not  this  subcommit- 
tee's function  to  sit  In  Judgment  on  the 
viewpoints  expressed  In  television  news  or 
documentary  programs.  We  do  not  have,  nor 
do  we  seek,  authority  to  curtail  the  presenta- 
tion of  controversial  Issues  or  of  unpopular 
causes  of  personalities." 

If  that  Is  the  case,  why  has  the  Staggers 
committee  Issued  subpenss  for  all  contracts, 
disbursements,  unused  script  or  tape  and 
about  everything  else  which  might  have  been 
Involved  In  preparing  the  broadcast? 

The  Staggers  inquiry  obviously  Is  hostile — 
It  Is  setting  out  to  back  up  a  Judgment  al- 
ready reached. 

CBS  has  declined  to  furnish  Its  raw  files. 

The  Staggers  committee  doesnt  need  them. 

Whatever  it  thinks  of  the  Pentagon  broad- 
cast (we  thought  the  broadcast  biased)  the 
committee  can  make  clear  without  this  type 
of  nosy  harassment.  The  broadcast  can 
stand  or  fall  on  lu  merits.  It  Is  the  finished 
product  which  U  the  Issue,  not  what  might 
have  been  Included  or  what  memoranda  CBS 
may  have  discarded  somewhere  as  the  broad- 
cast was  prepared. 

If  the  Staggers  committee  thinks  the  broad- 
cast was  In  error.  It  can  take  testimony  from 
Pentagon  officials  or  others  to  prove  It.  It 
can  develop  its  own  set  of  facts  and  make 
them  public. 

If  there  were  untruths  In  the  program,  as 
Rep    Staggers  implies,  they  can  be  refuted. 

But  when  Rep.  Staggers  couples  his  in- 
vestigation with  a  statement  that  the  TV 
networks  wouldn't  be  In  business  at  all  "un- 
less the  government  gave  them  the  right" 
this  Is  bulldoelng. 

CBS — and  anyone  else  in  the  news  busi- 
ness— Is  subject  to  complaint,  condemna- 
tion and  the  libel  laws  for  wliat  It  presents 
to  the  public.  But  It  ought  not  be  subject  to 
prying  which  could  have  no  purpose  except 
intimidation — which.  In  effect.  Is  attempted 
censorship. 

(From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  May  10,  1971] 

Media  SROtru)  Cixan  Own  House  To  Close 

Gap  tM  CaEDiBiuTT 

(By  CbarlM  Crutchfield) 

long  before  the  criticism  of  news  reporting 

reaotied   Its  present  crescendo,  I  expressed 
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reservations  about  the  fairness  and  objectiv- 
ity of  some  of  the  things  I  had  seen,  heard 
and  read  in  some  of  the  news  media. 

As  long  ago  as  1966,  In  The  Forum.  I  ques- 
tioned the  publicity  which  some  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspapers  and  magazines  gave  to 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  the  Student  Non- 
violent CoordlnaUng  Committee  (SNICK) 
which  he  headed. 

I  quoted  publisher  Ralph  McOUl  as  say- 
ing that  SNICK  had  no  more  than  300  mem- 
bers— and  yet  this  radical  organization 
(which,  according  to  Knight  Publishing  Co. 
publisher  John  Knight  was  "...  an  anar- 
chistic group  which  is  openly  and  officially 
committed  to  the  destructior  of  existing  in- 
stitutions") was  receiving  banner  headlines, 
lengthy  filmed  reports  on  the  networks  and 
feature  spreads  In  the  national  magazines. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  sUll  believe,  that  the 
news  media  were  guilty  of  a  colossal  blunder 
in  publicizing  this  tiny  radical  group  and  Its 
leader  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  Influence 
they  wielded  or  the  number  of  people  they 
represented. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  that  Carml- 
chael and  his  thimble-full  of  extremists  were 
monopolizing  the  media,  a  group  of  6,000 
Negro  educators  (lUsout  20  times  the  number 
of  people  which  SNICK  had)  were  In  Char- 
lotte for  a  convention. 

The  reception  these  blacks  got  was  phe- 
nomenal— including  being  received  Into 
numbers  of  white  homes — and  yet  the  na- 
tional news  media  completely  ignored  such 
an  example  of  positive  race  relations  from  a 
Deep  South  city,  focusing  Instead  on  an  In- 
significant radical  like  Stokely  Carmlchael 
and  building  that  man  and  his  group  Into  a 
household  word. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Agnew  and  others 
have  attacked  the  media — both  with  general 
and  specific  charges.  Spedflcally,  CBS  "Tht 
Selling  Of  The  Pentagon"  has  come  In  for 
much  criticism — and  I  reluctantly  must  con- 
fess that  part  of  this  criticism,  at  least,  is 
wholly  Justified. 

If,  as  charged,  the  network  did  take  quotes 
out  of  context  so  that  It  appeared  that  Indl- 
^duals  were  giving  answers  to  questions 
other  than  the  ones  they  were  answering,  the 
program  Is  suspect  throughout  Beyond  this, 
editorial  comments  were  made  which.  In  my 
opinion,  had  no  place  In  a  factual,  objective 
documentary — especially  personal  statements 
and  opinions  by  newsmen  which  were  not 
labeled  as  such. 

What  some  In  the  news  media  are  doing — 
without  being  fully  aware  of  It,  I  am  con- 
vinced— Is  depleting  a  nation  and  a  society  in 
an  Inaccurate  and  distorted  manner.  I  believe 
Newbold  Noyes,  Editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  had  this  In  mind  when  he  recently  told 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
that  the  press  Is  "letting  the  kooks  on  both 
sides  determine  fcM'  us  what  constitutes  to- 
morrow's news — and  the  kookler  their 
activity,  the  bigger  the  news."  He  said,  "We 
are  giving  our  readers  a  view  of  society  and 
its  problems  that  even  we  know  to  be  false." 

At  a  time  when  the  news  media  are  being 
relied  upon  Increasingly  by  the  public,  and 
when  the  appetite  for  news  is  at  an  all-time 
high.  It  Is  significant  that  a  Gallup  poll, 
taken  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  disclosed 
that  more  than  half  the  college-educated 
people  in  this  country  believe  that  news- 
papers and  network  news  present  slanted 
and  biased  news.  This  should  tell  us  some- 
thing— that  going  on  the  defensive  or  sitting 
on  our  hands  and  hoping  the  situation  will 
get  better  isn't  going  to  solve  our  problem. 

I  fear  government  control  of  news  as  much 
as  the  next  man,  but  I  believe  the  problem 
is  not  primarily  government  but  the  public. 
Unless  all  of  the  media  exercise  self-imposed 
discipline  and  discretion,  and  learn  to  pre- 
sent the  news  In  clearer  perspective  than  they 
have  done  In  the  past,  I  think  there  Is  a 
very  real  chance  that  they  will  eventually 
lose  the  very  thing  that  is  essential  to  their 
continuation — and  this  is  the  confidence  of 
the  public  they  serve. 


I  should  emphasize  that  many  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  well  as  local  raido  and  tel- 
evision stations,  do  a  commendable  Job  of 
presenting  the  news  accurately  and  In  proper 
balance.  Others  do  not,  of  course,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  total  news  media  is  ham- 
pered by  these  who  slant  or  distort  the  news. 

Most  of  the  media  don't  hesitate  to  turn  a 
critical  eye  on  everything  else  on  this  planet: 
so  isn't  it  Ume  they  turned  that  critical  eye 
inward — and  did  a   little  self-examination? 

I'm  convinced  It  Is  time;  and  I'm  equally 
convinced  that  they  should  report  to  the 
public  that  they  are  doing  this  and  that  they 
are  Just  as  anxious  to  present — as  the  public 
is  to  receive — news  that  Is  as  factual, 
balanced  and  representative  of  what  is  going 
on  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  prusent. 

Then,  and  only  then  in  my  (pinion.  Is  this 
critical  credibUlty  gap  gcdng  to  be  closed. 

In  that  regard.  I  hold  in  my  hand  this 
large  volume  of  editorials.  I  am  not  going 
to  put  all  of  these  in  the  Rxcord.  but 
these  are  editorials  over  an  inch  thick 
which  come  from  all  over  the  Nation, 
every  region  of  the  country  being  repre- 
sented here,  protesting  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  and  saying  that  the 
action  we  are  about  to  take  is  unwise.  If 
you  want  to  review  this  record,  I  am 
going  to  leave  it  up  here  in  the  well  of 
the  House,  and  those  of  you  who  are 
interested  I  wish  would  come  and  look  at 
the  editorial  opinions  from  around  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
McCoLLisTER ) ,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  one  of  the  13  who  voted  "no"  aa 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  question  which  confronts  the  House — 
should  a  television  network  and  its  presi- 
dent be  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress — 
should  be  resolved  with  so  little  debate 
and  discussion.  Less  than  2  hours  was 
allowed  for  consideration  in  the  full 
Committee,  and  the  time  offered  in  the 
House  is  much  too  bri^  for  a  proposal  of 
such  far-reaching  consequences.  Our 
haste  prompts  a  vote  based  more  on 
emotional  reacticai  than  on  thoughtful 
reflection  of  this  ill-considered,  danger- 
ous course  of  action. 

My  vote  in  Committee  against  the  cita- 
tion was  made  for  four  reasons. 

As  I  heard  the  argument  and  listened 
to  the  discussion  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
committee  did  not  need  any  additional 
evidence  to  satisfy  its  legislative  inquiry. 
The  evidence  that  tapes  had  been 
"edited,"  that  individuals'  words  were 
given  a  distorted  and  deceptive  mean- 
ing— all  this  seemed  abundantly  clear 
without  the  use  of  the  "outtakes"  which 
CBS  refused  to  make  available.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  to  me  to  resort  to  such 
extreme  measures  to  gain  so  little. 

Second.  I  felt  that  those  whose  words 
were  twisted  had  available  to  them 
recourse  in  the  courts.  Although  this 
acticxi  imposes  on  the  individuals 
involved  some  diflScuIty  tind  expense  of 
time  and  energy,  it  did  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  facts  to  be  weighed  and  a 
judgment  made  without  provoking  the 
grave  constitutional  issues  in  which  the 
position  of  the  House  Is  so  uneasy  and 
insecure. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
is  a  first  amendment  question  involved 


in  this  proposed  action.  Lawyers  will  de- 
scribe the  issue  better  than  I  am  able  to 
do  but  one  does  not  need  to  know  all  the 
details  of  the  court  precedents  and  in- 
terpretations to  recognize  the  constitu- 
tionil  confrontation  here  present.  One 
can  simply  stand  alongside  the  issue  and 
feel  the  radiation  of  concern.  Awake  or 
asleep,  in  our  conscious  and  subconscious 
we  know  this  action  by  the  House 
will  affect  the  uninhibited,  competitive, 
resourceful,  presentation  of  news  and 
opinions.  TtisX  it  is  sometimes  overdone, 
unfair,  dec^tive,  and  misleading  is  less 
of  a  concern  to  me  than  the  inhibitions 
we  shall  create  if  we  vote  this  citatioo 
for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Finally,  if  the  citizen's  need  for  fair, 
accurate,  and  reliable  presentation  of 
news  and  documentaries  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed by  his  Government,  where  can 
it  be  done? 

He  must  depend  first  on  his  own  dls> 
criminating  Judgment,  on  his  accessibil- 
ity to  competing  sources  of  news  and 
<H>inlon.  In  no  activity  is  credibility  more 
vital  to  success  than  is  the  gathering  of 
the  news.  An  organization  which  violates 
the  well-established  standards  of  profes- 
sional journalism  will  suffer  a  loss  in  its 
believabillty.  Such  an  organizatioo  will 
be  labelled — eventually — a  propagandist 
and  its  listeners  and  viewers  will  turn 
elsewhere  for  fair  and  accurate  report- 
ing. 

When  a  government  takes  it  upon  it- 
self to  define  what  is  fair  and  accurate 
it  seems  inevitable  to  me  that  the  defini- 
tion degenerates  into  what  is  necessary 
to  perpetuate  in  power  that  particular 
group  of  men  who  happen  to  lae  the  gov- 
ernment at  that  moment.  There  is  no 
protecticxi  to  the  citizen  from  these  even- 
tual excesses. 

What  is  proposed  in  this  citation  Is  a 
sharp,  dangerous  veering  from  the 
course  of  constitutional  limitation  and 
the  House  ought  not  to  have  any  part 
of  it. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  motion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed about  the  proposal  to  issue  a  con- 
tempt citation  against  Dr.  Prank  Stanton 
and  CBS  for  refusal  to  supply  the  mate- 
rials they  used  in  the  producti<xi  of  the 
CBS  documentary  entitled  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon." 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  matter,  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  chairman  and  indi- 
cated my  deep  concern  that  this  matter 
might  reach  the  stage  of  a  confrontation 
between  the  Government  and  the  free 
press  and  I  did  not  believe  this  was  a 
proper  case  for  such  a  confrontation. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  attended  the 
hearing  which  was  the  basis  for  the  final 
contempt  citation  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  House  Interstate 
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and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  staff 
of  the  committee  and  also  with  attorneys 
for  CBS,  and  requested  that  both  the 
staff  and  the  CBS  attorneys  supply  me 
with  any  memoranda  they  created  re- 
garding the  constitutional  and  legislative 
Issues  involved. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Chairman 
Harlet  Staggers  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
I  recommended  to  him  tha4;  the  commit- 
tee might  obtain  a  formal  opinion  from  a 
neutral  constitutional  authority  before 
proceeding  with  the  contempt  citation. 

After  my  review  of  this  matter  with  the 
committee  staff  and  completing  my  in- 
dependent research  on  the  conjrtltutlonal 
issues  Involved,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  particular  citation  is 
violative  of  the  first  amendment.  There 
may  be  other  clrcimistances  when  the 
outtakes  of  a  television  presentation 
could  be  obtained,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  before  us  only  the  circumstances 
of  this  case. 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  involve 
the  threat  of  placing  a  member  of  the 
press  in  jail  for  refusing  to  submit  to  a 
Government  review  of  whether  or  not 
the  statements  made  by  the  press  about 
the  Ooverrunent  were  deceitful.  This  is 
flatly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  as 
constituting  governmental  censorship. 
In  the  immediate  circumstances  of  this 
case,  the  first  amendment  prevents  the 
goverrunent  from  placing  Prank  Stanton 
in  jail.  The  long-range  circumstances 
could  mean  this  action  would  taint  any 
law  we  might  pass  that  evolved  from 
the  use  of  this  procedure.  The  House 
should,  therefore,  reject  this  contempt 
citation,  both  as  a  matter  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  to  protect  possible  future 
legislative  action  in  this  field. 

In  support  of  this,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  separate 
minority  views  to  the  committee  report 
which  I  have  filed  today  with  the  com- 
mittee: 

Additional  MrNoarry  Vtzws  or  Conck^ssican 

Brock  Adams 

I 

T  have  Joined  with  other  members  of  the 
Committee  in  filing  general  minority  views 
In  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  cite  CBS 
and  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress I  am  filing  these  additional  minority 
views  because  I  believe  this  particular  cita- 
tion for  contempt  Involves  a  severe  conflict 
with  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  each 
Member  should  consider  before  voting  on 
this  matter. 

I  agree  with  and  support  the  general  mi- 
nority views  that  all  the  Information  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  subpoena  is  either 
In  the  Committee  files  already  or  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions without  use  of  the  subpoena. 

When  I  first  became  aware  of  the  possible 
use  of  a  subpoena  to  obtain  all  the  materials 
used  by  CBS  In  producing  this  news  docu- 
mentary. I  Indicated  my  concern  about  this 
procedure  to  the  Chairman.  Although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee. I  asked  permission  of  the  Chairman 
to  attend  the  subcommittee  meeting  as  an 
observer  when  Dr.  Stanton  testified  and  I 
was  present  when  he  declined  to  produce 
the  outtakes  used  by  CBS  In  producing  the 
documentary. 

This   hearing   which   is   the  basla  for  the 


contempt  action  was  called  after  CBS  had 
produced  for  the  Committee  the  film  as 
broadcast  as  well  as  a  supplement  to  the  film 
In  which  critics  and  proponents  discussed 
the  original  documentary.  The  final  hearing 
Involved  a  second  subpoena  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  called  specifically  for  all  outtakes 
relating  to  the  news  documentary  as  broad- 
cast. 

Neither  Dr.  Stanton  nor  the  CBS  network 
has  questioned  the  right  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  broadcast  practices  gen- 
erally or  to  Inquire  into  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  production  of 
the  film  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Dr. 
Stanton  appeared  before  the  Committee  and 
testified  for  several  hours  on  the  manner  in 
which  CBS  prepeires  Its  news  presentations 
and  supplied  the  Committee  with  a  copy  of 
the  CBS  rules  and  regulations  which  are 
presently  in  effect  regarding  the  production 
of  news  documentaries.  He  refused  to  pro- 
duce the  outtakes  or  to  discuss  orally  how 
the  outtakes  were  edited  from  the  final  film. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  full  Oommlttee  when 
the  contempt  citation  was  issued,  the  mate- 
rials that  had  been  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee regarding  the  invwtlgatlon  had  not 
been  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  full 
Committee.  I  was  concerned  about  this  be- 
cause the  staff  report  seemed  to  indicate 
they  knew  all  about  the  alleged  distortions 
and  the  narrator  for  the  documentary  stated 
in  the  first  part  of  the  film: 

"We  soiight  no  secret  files,  no  poUtldans 
pleading  special  cauaea.  no  access  to  claasi- 
fied  documents.  We  looked  only  at  what  Is 
being  done  for  the  public — in  public." 

I  therefore  asked  for  time,  which  was 
granted  by  the  Chairman,  to  review  with  the 
subcommittee  staff  the  film  as  broadcast  and 
to  review  the  materials  in  the  Committee 
files  before  this  matter  was  presented  to  the 
whole  Ho^lse. 

My  examination  with  the  staff  director  of 
the  film  In  the  committee  file  indicates  that 
this  documentary  consists  of  films  of  Army 
exhibits  at  various  Identified  points  In  the 
United  States,  Interviews  of  Individuals  at 
specific  times  and  places  (who  are  available 
for  interviews  by  the  investigating  staff ) .  an 
Interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  at  the  PenUgon. 
a  filming  of  certain  speeches  by  Generul 
Walt,  Colonel  McNeil  and  others  who  trav- 
eled the  country  for  the  Pentagon,  a  film 
clip  obtained  from  Congressman  Hebert.  and 
a  series  of  film  clips  from  various  public 
Pentagon  films. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  general  minority 
views.  I  have  obtained  copies  of  the  CBS 
editing  regulations  and  the  entire  speech  of 
Colonel  McNeil  and  placed  them  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  8.  These  mate- 
rials, together  with  the  analysis  of  the  entire 
Henkln  interview  placed  in  the  Record  on 
March  8  by  the  Honorable  P.  Edward  Hubert 
of  Louisiana.  I  believe,  establish  that  all  the 
materials  necessary  to  evaluate  this  docu- 
mentary are  In  the  possession  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  can  be  easily  obtained  by  inter- 
viewing the  individuals  who  appeared  In  the 
(locumentar>'.  and  the  outtakes  would  only 
establish  the  editing  systems  used  by  CBS 

II 
Broadcast  media  are  part  of  the  free  press 
The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
electronic  media  are  entitled  to  the  same 
First  Amendment  protections  as  the  written 
press.  In  Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc.,  39 
US.  Law  Week  4694  (June  7,  1971),  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that  the  electronic  me- 
dia are  entitled  to  the  same  First  Amend- 
ment protectloiLS  as  the  written  press  In  pri- 
vate citizen  libel  suits  The  First  Amend- 
ment protections  for  the  press  eigalnst  inter- 
ference or  repression  by  private  citizens  are 
more  limited  than  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tections against  Government  interferenc* 
with  the  preas.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 


any  First  Amendment  protections  against 
Government  interference  or  repression  ap- 
ply to  the  electronic  media.  The  electronic 
msdla  in  this  case  are  certainly  part  of  the 
"press." 

The  first  amendment  restrictions  on  Govern- 
ment action 

The  First  Amendment  Is  not  Just  a  pro- 
tection to  be  used  as  a  shield  by  the  press. 
It  Is  a  limitation  on  Government  authority. 
In  direct,  simple  terms  it  prohibits  making 
any  law  "abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press." 

Any  argument  that  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  should  only  look  to  whether  the 
subpoena  was  properly  Issued  ignores  the 
fact  that  we  must  decide  whether  the  Con- 
gress has  the  power  under  the  Constitution 
to  Jail  a  member  of  the  press  for  refuaal  to 
cooperate  in  a  Government  inquiry  which 
has  as  a  purpose  to  determine  whether  the 
press  was  deceitful.  Only  If  we  answer  yes 
do  we  reach  the  question  of  whether  in  this 
pctftlcular  case  the  power  of  the  Government 
on  balance  can  be  used  on  the  press  to  make 
it  submit  the  materials  it  used  in  creating  a 
news  story. 

First  amendment  limitations  apply  in  this 
case 

I  believe  the  use  of  the  words  "deceit"  and 
"deception"  as  Justification  for  this  particu- 
lar contempt  citation  will  be  viewed  as  Gov- 
ernment surveillance  of  the  press  to  deter- 
mine If  it  unfairly  criticized  the  Govern- 
ment This  Is  flatly  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  constituting  governmental  cen- 
sorship. 

The  analysis  is  as  follows  ; 

1.  The  press  through  CBS  makes  a  critical 
report  about  one  i)art  of  the   Government. 

2.  Another  part  of  the  Government  states 
it  is  going  to  review  what  the  press  did  In 
preparing  this  critical  report  and  states  It  is 
investigating  to  see  if  there  has  been  deceit. 

3.  The  part  of  the  Government  conducting 
the  review  st.ates  it  has  the  p>ow«r  to  license 
and  regulate  this  particular  part  of  the  press. 

4.  The  Government  proceeds  by  compul- 
sory procedures  to  force  the  press  to  submit 
to  this  review 

5.  After  a  review  of  the  materials  forced 
from  the  press,  the  Government  passes  a  law 
to  prevent  similar  press  actions  in  the  future. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  general  minority 
views,  there  may  be  circumstances  when 
Government  power  can  properly  be  used  in 
the  necessary  regulation  of  the  public  air- 
waves. There  may  be  a  different  case  when 
outtakes  can  be  demanded,  but  If  as  I  believe 
this  particular  case  falls  Into  the  above  listed 
five  steps  then  the  power  of  Congress  to  cite 
for  contempt  is  limited  and  the  case  made 
very  unappealing  because  a  Jail  sentence 
seems  very  harsh  for  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  Is  what  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  "chilling  effect"  because  It  acts  to  pre- 
vent any  Journalist  from  producing  a  tele- 
vision news  show  that  Is  critical  of  any  pow- 
erful Governmental  agency  or  official.  The 
censorship  Implications  are  clear. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  a  major  part  of 
the  Justlflcatlon  for  the  subpoena  Is  that  we 
have  a  case  of  deceit  We  have  here  an  Inves- 
tigating subcommittee  making  the  inquiry 
and  it  does  not  have  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion but  Instead  it  will  file  a  report,  and  in 
that  report  will  make  a  judgment  on  whether 
or  not  there  was  deceit  practiced  In  this  pro- 
gram. This  will  then  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committee  for  possible 
future  action. 

I  have  set  forth  In  section  I  of  these  views 
the  availability  of  Information  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  to  show  that  the 
subcommittee  can  prepare  a  report  on  this 
documentary  without  requiring  a  member  of 
the  press  to  supply  testimony  or  materials  to 
prove  whether  or  not  deceit  was  practiced. 
From  this,  a  report  could  be  prepared  to  the 
appropriate  legtslatlve  subcommittee  so  that 
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hearing*  could  then  be  held  to  determine  If 
some  type  of  legislation  were  needed  with- 
out facing  the  challenge  that  It  la  part  of  a 
censorship  svatem. 

We  can  approach  the  problem  of  possible 
fraud  In  the  production  of  electronic  news 
through  the  establishment  of  certain  me- 
chanical systems  which  Indicate  what  the 
electronic  media  are  dolnR.  This  Is  the  equiv- 
alent of  creating  the  ellipsis  (.  .  .)  in  print, 
and  there  are  other  avenues  to  be  explored, 
■uch  as  direct  Indications  on  screen  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  teped  IntMvlewB  are 
being  used. 

There  is  no  way.  however,  that  I  know  that 
the  Government  can  by  law  establish  a 
standard  for  "deceit  or  truth."  What  Is  truth 
to  one  man  Is  deceit  to  another.  Judge 
I<eamed  Hand,  referring  to  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry, points  out  this  essential  dilemma  of 
the  Oovemment  In  the  famous  caae  of 
United  States  v.  Associated  Press.  53  F.  Supp. 
362.  373  (8JD.N.Y.  1943)  : 

"[The  newBpap>er]  Industry  serves  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  aU  general  Interests:  the 
dissemination  of  news  from  as  many  different 
sources,  and  with  as  many  different  facets 
and  colors  as  is  possible.  That  interest  is 
closely  akin  to.  If  Indeed  it  Is  not  the  same 
as,  the  Interest  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment: It  presupposes  that  right  conclusions 
are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  toninies.  than  through  any  kind  of 
authoritative  selection.  To  many  this  Is,  and 
always  will  be,  folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon 
it  our  all." 

ni 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  I  know  of  his  great  con- 
cern about  the  American  public  receiving  the 
truth.  The  problem  we  face  is  that  we  as 
representatives  of  the  people  do  not  simply 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  p>eople  in  otir  rela- 
tionship to  the  free  press.  As  we  meet  to- 
gether on  this  matter,  we  are  the  Oovem- 
ment. We  as  the  Government,  have  great 
power  conferred  ujxsn  us  by  the  people,  but 
the  people  have  also  placed  restraints  on  us 
through  the  Constitution  which  prevents  us 
from  exercising  this  great  governmental 
power  In  certain  circumstances. 

The  power  to  place  a  man  in  contempt  of 
Congress  and  thus  sublect  him  to  a  possible 
Jail  sentence  is  one  of  the  cost  awesome  Gov- 
ernmental powers  that  we  collectively  possess 
as  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  not  only  believe  this  power  should  be  used 
with  great  restraint  but  I  also  believe  in  this 
caae  we  are  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
from  using  it.  I  therefore  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  majority  views. 

I  have  also  received  today  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Prof.  Louis  H.  Pollak  of  Yale 
Unlversitv  Law  School,  a  noted  constitu- 
tional authority.  This  letter  fully  sup- 
ports the  view  I  have  taken  that  this  par- 
ticular contemot  action  directly  violates 
the  first  amendment,  which  expressly  di- 
rects Congress  to  "make  no  law — abridg- 
ing the  freedom — of  the  press."  So  the 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  authorities  Professor  Pollak  has 
cited.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
Doint  a  copy  of  his  letter  dated  July  9 
1971:  ' 

Tau:  XJtfTVTMsnr  Law  School. 

Neto  Haven,  Conn.,  July  9, 1971. 

Wn,l€¥B.    CtTTXra    tt    PlCKXaiNO. 

Washingtcm,  D.C. 

DxAB  Snw:  You  have  asked  mv  opinion  on 
the  propriety  of  the  resolution  now  pending 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  fav- 
orably recommended  by  the  House  Oommlt- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  that 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  (of  which  Dr.  SUnton  Is 
President)  be  cited  for  contempt  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  subpoena  Issued  on  May 
2fl  by  the  Committee's  Special  Subcommit- 


tee on  Investigations.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  is  expected  to  consider  this 
matter  early  next  week,  the  pressure  of  time 
precludes  the  preparation  of  a  fuUv  detailed 
opinion.  Wherefore,  I  shall  confine  myself,  In 
this  letter  to  the  expression  of  my  over-all 
conclusions  and  the  general  premises  from 
which  those  conclusions  flow. 

My  over-aU  conclusions  are  these: 

1.  Coerced  ctHnpliance  with  the  subpoena 
of  May  3«,  calllne  for  the  nroductlon 
oi  tlie  "outtakes"  of  the  CBS  news  and  news- 
commentary  program  entitled  The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,  would  invade  the  news-gather- 
ing and  editorial  functions  of  CBS  and  Its 
reportorlal  and  editorial  staff  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment. 

2.  Fidelity  to  the  Constitution  required  Dr. 
Stanton  not  to  comply,  and  not  to  permit  any 
other  agent  of  CBS  to  comply,  with  the  sub- 
poena of  May  26. 

3.  For  the  House  to  vote  a  citation  of  eon- 
tempt  would  be  to  vote  an  unconstitutional 
sanction:  and  for  the  House  to  request  that 
the  Attorney  General  prosecute  Dr.  Stanton 
and/or  CBS  for  contempt  of  the  House  would 
be  to  request  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  to  pursue  a  Judicial  result  fore- 
closed by  the  First  Amendment. 

The  premises  from  which  the  foregoing 
conclusions  flow  are  these: 

A.  Although  the  investigatory  power  of  the 
Congress,  and  each  of  its  chambers,  is  broad, 
that  power,  like  all  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  of  the  other  branches  of  our  government, 
is  subordinate  to  "the  restraints  of  the  Bill 
of  RlKhts.  .  .  ."  Watkins  v.  United  States.  354 
U.S.  178.  198;  cf.  United  States  v.  Rumely,  346 
US.  41. 

B.  To  compel  the  production  of  a  television 
reporter's  or  editor's  "outtakes"  is  indistin- 
guishable from  compelling  a  newspaper  re- 
porter or  editor  to  produce  the  notes  and 
drafts  from  which  his  published  copy  is  de- 
veloped. The  chilling  effect  of  such  an  intru- 
sion upon  the  reporting  and  editorial  func- 
tions hardly  requires  argument.  The  strength 
of  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  which  in- 
sulate these  raw  materials  of  Journalism  from 
coerced  production  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  Caldwell  v.  United  States.  434  F. 
2d  1081  (now  pending  on  certiorari  before 
the  Supreme  Court).  In  CaldioeU  a  federal 
grand  Jury — whose  investigatory  powers  In 
the  realm  of  federal  law  enforcement  are 
comparable  in  breadth  with  those  of  Con- 
gress— sought  to  compel  a  newspap^-  report- 
er to  produce  his  "notes  and  tape  record- 
ings" vrith  resoect  to  matters  under  Inquiry 
by  the  grand  Jury.  434  F.  2d  at  1083  n.  2.  Pro- 
test of  that  subpoena  resulted  in  its  super- 
session by  a  flrst.  and  then  a  second,  far  nar- 
rower subpoena  merely  requiring  the  reporter 
to  attend  and  testify  at  a  grand  Jury  hear- 
ing. On  challenge  to  that  far  more  limited 
subpoena,  enforcement  was  granted  by  the 
district  court  only  on  terms  protecting  the  re- 
porter from  forced  disclosure  of  information 
conveyed  to  him  confldentlally.  But  the  court 
of  appeals  concluded  that  even  this  protec- 
tive arrangement  was  constitutionally  defec- 
tive: even  coerced  attendance  (shorn  of  any 
requirement  of  the  production  of  documents 
or  tape  recordings)  must  be  predicated  on 
terms  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press: 

"fWle  hold  that  where  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  public's  First  Amendment  right  to 
be  Informed  would  be  Jeopardieed  by  requir- 
ing a  Journalist  to  submit  to  secret  Grand 
Jury  interrogation,  the  Government  must  re- 
spond by  showing  a  compelling  need  for  the 
witness's  presence  before  Judicial  process  can 
issue  to  require  attendance."  (434  F.  3d  at 
1080.) 

Although  I  believe  the  holding  of  ~tBe 
court  of  appeals  in  Caldwell  was  correct,  and 
should  be  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
I  would  not  that  even  the  ruling  of  the  dis- 
trict court  would  sustain,  as  against  First 
Amendment    guarantees,    only    a    far    more 


clrcumacrlbed  subpoena  power  with  respect 
to  Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS  than  that  asserted 
bv  the  Special  Subcommittee  <»  Investlga- 
t'ons:  In  Caldicell  the  grand  Jury  was  In- 
vestigating problems  of  law  enforcement — 
clearly  within  Its  purview — not.  as  here,  the 
constitutionally  protected  preserve  of  lour- 
nal*sm.  The  subpoena  sought  to  be  Judicially 
enforced  was  a  subpoena  to  testify — not.  as 
here,  to  produce  the  working  materials  of 
the  Journalist — and  the  testimony  sought 
to  be  elicited  was  secret,  not  public.  In  short, 
even  the  district  ootirt's  decision  in  Cald- 
well, let  alone  that  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
establishes  a  fortiori  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  subpoena  directed  against  Dr.  Stanton 
and  CBS — unless  it  be  the  case,  as  argued  by 
the  June  8  Staff  Memorandum  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  on 
which  the  Sp>ecial  Subcommittee  appears 
avowedly  to  have  relied,  that  "With  respect 
to  the  applicability  of  the  First  Amendment, 
broadcasting  is  not  identical  to  other  means 
of  communication  .  .  ."  and  "The  legal  sta- 
ttis  of  a  broadcaster  cannot  be  equated  to 
that  of  a  newspaper  publisher.  .  .  ."  (Staff 
Memorandum,  p.  74.) 

C.  But  any  suggestion  that  Dr.  Stanton 
and  CBS — and  the  public  right  they  assert — 
are  not  protected  by  the  Pbvt  Amendment, 
because  CBS  is  a  television  network  and 
not  a  newspaper,  is  of  course  foreclosed.  As 
recentlv  as  June  7,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia  reaffirmed  that 
the  First  Amendment  protects  the  broadcast 
"press"  Just  as  it  protects  the  printing  press. 
Of  course  It  is  true  that  Congress  has  sub- 
stantial regulatory  authority  over  television 
and  radio  licensees,  pursuant  to  its  stewmrd- 
shlp  of  the  limited  number  of  broadcast  fre- 
quencies. But  such  authority  carries  with 
it  no  power  to  trammel  the  free  press  rights 
of  the  broadcast  media  and  the  public  they 
serve.  In  that  respect — the  respect  control- 
ling here — the  broadcaster  and  the  newspa- 
per publisher  ve  constitutional  equivalents. 
I  suggest  that  the  point  may  be  brought 
home  by  a  reminder  of  admonitions  voiced 
by  Justices  Holmes  and  Brandels,  dissent- 
ing in  Milwaukee  Publishing  Company  y. 
Burleson,  255  U.S.  407,  from  assertions  that 
the  government  could  give  or  withhold  the 
second  class  postal  privileges  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  on  wha-tever  terms  It  chose. 
Their  dissenting  views — cited  with  i^pproTal 
by  the  Court  majority  a  generation  later 
(Hannegan  v.  Esquire,  337  U-8.  146.  IM) — 
were  these: 

"The  United  States  may  give  up  the  Post 
Office  when  it  sees  flt,  but  whUe  It  carries 
It  on  the  use  of  the  malls  is  almost  as  much 
a  part  of  free  speech  as  the  right  to  use  o.ur 
toneues.  .  .  .  (255  U.S.  at  437:  Homes  J.) 

"Congress  may  not  through  Its  police  pow- 
er put  limitations  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press  which  If  directly  attempted  would  be 
unconstitutional.  This  court  also  stated  in 
Ex  parte  Jackson,  that  "Liberty  of  circulating 
is  afe  essential  to  that  freedom  as  liberty 
of  publishing:  indeed,  without  the  clrcu- 
latlpn,  the  publication  would  be  of  Uttle 
value.'  It  Is  argued  that  although  a  news- 
paper Is  barred  from  the  second-class  mall, 
llbertv  of  circulation  is  not  denied;  because 
the  first  and  third-class  mall  and  also  oth- 
er means  of  transportation  are  left  open  to 
a  publisher.  Constitutional  rights  should  not 
be  frittered  away  by  arguments  so  techni- 
cal and  unsubstantial.  "The  Constitution 
deals  with  substance,  not  shadows.  Its  in- 
hibition was  leveUed  at  the  thing,  not  the 
name.'  Cummings  v.  MisMniri.  4  Wall.  277, 
325   (266  US.  at  430-431:   BrandeU  J.) 

To  paraphrase  Justice  Holmes,  the  United 
States  may  give  up  the  use  of  the  radio  and 
television  waves  when  It  sees  flt.  But  wblle 
that  form  of  the  press  is  In  use,  the  First 
Amendment  protects  the  freedom  of  tbat 
press. 

D.  In  the  present  case,  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  subpoena  sought  to  be  enforced 
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la  only  underscored  by  tbe  («ct  tbat  the 
Special  Subcommittee  alre«dy  baa  In  Ita  poa- 
aesBlon  tbe  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  Infor- 
mation the  subpoena  is  said  to  be  designed 
to  eUclt:  that  Is  to  say.  the  Special  Sub- 
oonmUttee  has  already  been  given  by  Mr. 
Henkln  hla  own  transcription  of  the  CBS 
Interview  with  him.  And  Indeed,  Lf  nonethe- 
leaa  there  atlU  remained  any  additional  In- 
formation In  which  (contrary  to  my  views, 
supra)  the  Special  Subcommittee  could  be 
regarded  aa  having  sufflcleot  Interest  In  the 
production  of.  as  to  justify  the  exercise  of 
the  subpoena  power,  that  remote  poaslUUty 
disappeared  on  June  28,  the  day  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  voted  to  recommend 
the  citation  of  Dr.  Stanton  acd  CBS  for  con- 
tempt: on  Jime  28  Dr.  Stanton  Issued  new 
"CBS  Operating  Standards:  News  and  PubUc 
Affair*"  to  various  officers  and  department 
heads  of  CBS  and  Its  subsidiaries.  The  next 
day — June  29 — after  voting  the  recommended 
contempt  citations,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee Issued  a  news  release  reciting  and  ex- 
plaining Ita  action:  that  releaae  also  con- 
tained these  sentences : 

"The  Subcommittee  alao  noted  that  this 
morning  Dr.  Stanton  releaaed  CBS'  new  oper- 
ating standards  for  news  and  public  affairs. 
If  these  guides  had  been  followed  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  the  Suboommit- 
tee  noted.  Its  Inquiry  would  not  have  been 
necessary." 

It  seems  manifest  that,  taking  at  Its 
strongest  the  Subcommittee's  stated  case  for 
launching  the  Inquiry  in  the  first  place,  its 
Inquiry  Is  no  longer  necessary.  For  the  Hotise 
now  to  vote  contempt  citations  would.  I  be- 
lieve, compound  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  subpoena  of  May  26. 

E.  When  the  Hotise  votes  on  this  matter. 
Its  members  wovild  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  First  Amendment  expressly  directs 
Congress  to  "make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  ...  of  the  press.  .  .  ." 
Very  truly  yours. 

Louia  H  PoLUuc. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  because 
the  scope  of  this  contempt  citation  is 
being  widened  by  greater  and  greater  use 
of  a  purported  legislative  Justification 
to  investigate  falsehood  or  deceit.  I  have 
examined  the  subcommittee  statement 
attached  to  the  letter  of  Chairman  Stag- 
c«Rs  dated  July  8. 1971. 

On  page  3  of  the  statement,  it  is  stated 
that— 

The  Committee  by  Its  subpoena  Is  seek- 
ing nothing  more  than  the  best  and  only  real 
evidence  to  lay  to  rest  the  charges  that  CBS 
has  engaged  In  calculated  falsehood. 

This  is  far  different  from  the  subcom- 
mittee's April  21.  1971.  statement  of  leg- 
islative purpose  wherein  the  subcommit- 
tee spoke  of  "practices  which  might  re- 
sult in  misleading  and  deceiving  the  pub- 
lic." Apparently  the  subcommittee  now 
speaks  of  "calculated  falsehood. '  which 
means  that  an  accusation  Is  now  being 
investigated  to  determine  whether  a 
falsehood  was  transmitted  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  material  being  transmitted 
was  false  or  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
whether  the  material  was  true  or  false. 
My  examination  of  the  record  shows  no 
evidence  that  CBS  was  involved  in  a 
deliberate  or  malicious  effort  to  publish 
a  falsehood,  but  this  is  now  being  made 
part  of  the  investigation. 

This  brings  Into  full  force  the  chilling 
effect  of  this  subpena.  I  have  avsdlable 
a  statement  by  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS 
who  is  the  so-called  "anchor  man"  of 
the  evening  news  program  and  has  acted 
as  a  principal  correspondent  in  the  cover- 


age of  special  events  such  as  the  space 
missions  and  national  political  conven- 
tions and  elections.  He  sets  forth  in  pre- 
cise detail  what  will  occur  to  reporters 
and  editors  If  the  Government  is  in- 
volved in  surveillance  of  their  notes,  film 
footage,  and  other  materials 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  request  permis- 
sion tluit  I  might  insert  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  letter  of  Walter  Cronklte 
which  gives  a  view  into  the  effects  this 
contempt  citation  would  have  on  individ- 
ual newsmen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Link).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Statxmxnt  or  Waltsb   Csonkitk 

Since  April.  1962  my  principal  assignment 
with  CBS  News  has  been  Blanaging  Editor  of 
the  CBS  Evening  News  with  Walter  Cron- 
klte. a  thirty  minute  news  broadcast  pre- 
sented five  nights  each  week  by  the  CBS 
Television  Network.  In  addlUon,  I  frequently 
serve  as  "anchor  mjin"  in  the  coverage  of 
such  special  events  as  space  missions  and  na- 
tional p<riitlcal  conventions  and  elections. 
Prior  to  Joining  CBS  in  1960.  I  was  a  report- 
er-correspondent with  United  Press  Inter- 
national for  eleven  years,  covering  the  West- 
em  Front  in  World  War  n.  the  Nuremberg 
Trials  and  poet-war  Moscow. 

My  work  Involves  the  preparation  of  the 
considerable  volume  of  material  necessary  for 
such  extemporaneoua  broadcasts  as  p>oUtlcal 
conventions,  elections  and  space  missions.  It 
also  Involves  participation  in  the  determina- 
tion of  which  topics  should  be  covered  on 
dally  television  news  broadcasts  and  bow 
they  should  be  covered. 

The  question  of  "outtakes"  around  which 
the  Investigation  of  the  Staggers  Subcommit- 
tee has  centered  is.  of  course,  an  Important 
one.  But  it  is  only  subsidiary  to  the  far 
greater  Issue  of  the  right  of  a  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  review  the  Judgment  of  those 
who  coUect.  edit  and  broadcast  the  news. 

The  Idea  Is  clearly  contradictory  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  First  Amendment.  I.e.,  to  pro- 
tect both  the  people  and  tbe  government 
through  the  free  exercise  of  speech  and  press. 

But  even  If  there  had  been  no  First 
Amendment  It  should  be  clear  that  any  such 
government  supervision  as  proposed  here, 
whether  after  the  fact  or  not,  removes  broad- 
casting as  a  viable  news  medium. 

It  scarcely  bears  argument  that  a  news 
medium  must  function  without  fear  or  favor 
If  It  Is  to  properly  discharge  its  obligation  to 
Inform  the  people.  Any  governmental  panel 
that  assumes  the  right  to  call  a  news  organi- 
zation to  account  must  be  presumed  to  be 
hostile.  It  scarcely  would  seek  to  Investigate 
reporting  with  which  It  agreed.  To  place  the 
broadcast  medium  under  the  threat  of  such 
Investigation  U  to  place  It  permanently  under 
the  fear  of  accountability  to  unfriendly  an- 
tagonists wielding  the  power  of  legal  re- 
straint. 

The  effect  would  be  more  than  chilling  on 
broadcast  reporting.  It  would  put  Journalis- 
tic enterprise  In  the  deep  freeze,  with  the 
rigidity  and  the  heart  and  compassion  of  a 
block  of  Ice. 

It  Is  likely.  Indeed,  that  many  broadcasters 
would  be  unwilling  to  commit  unlimited  re- 
sources of  their  legal  and  executive  staffs  to 
defend  a  documentary  or  daily  reportage 
when  It  would  be  far  more  comfortable  sim- 
ply to  forego  mention  of  the  Item  or  the 
subject. 

Impossible  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Journalist  working  under  such  undervtand- 
ably  timid  management.  For  each  piece  of 
potentially  controversial  reporting  (and 
there  U  scarcely  any  topic.  Including  the 
weather,  that  is  not  controversial)  he  would 


presumably  have  to  go  to  management  for 
approval  to  broadcast. 

Or.  since  this  would  be  impractical,  he 
would  ignore  the  item  and  fill  his  broadcast 
with  something  less  likely  to  Involve  his 
company  and  himself  In  lengthly  review  by 
non-professional  and  frequently  politically- 
biased  critics. 

To  the  extent  that  Journalists  must  base 
their  Judgments  on  factors  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  the  loumallatlc  function,  the 
quality  of  these  Judgments  diminishes.  If 
reporters,  editors  and  producers  must  con- 
sider in  their  decision  making  the  possibility 
of  being  siunmoned  before  an  investigative 
arm  of  the  government  to  Justify  these  de- 
cision. I  believe  that  independence  and  vigor 
in  broadcast  Journalism  wiU  be  inevitably 
sacrificed. 

It  should  be  noted  that.  If  this  principle  of 
accountability  to  political  bodies  Is  estab- 
lished through  this  contempt  action,  the 
practice  may  not  stop  with  Congress.  By  tbe 
same  doctrine  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions may  find  themselves  hauled  before  city 
councils,  county  courts  and  state  legisla- 
tures. While  Congress'  authority  may  be 
greater  because  of  the  Federal  licensing 
power,  these  local  bodies  have  their  own 
sources  of  pressure  (occupation  licenses,  con- 
struction permits,  fire  inspections,  et  cetera) . 
This  harassment  by  Investigation  could  be 
carried  to  a  p>olnt  that  it  would  prove  too 
costly  and  hence  unwise  for  a  local  station 
even  to  attempt  to  report  and  document  the 
controversial  news  of  the  community. 

There  Is  no  question  here  of  whether  the 
reporters  and  editors  perform  well  or  poorly. 
with  accuracv  or  Inaccuracy  or  even  with  ob- 
jectivity or  with  bias.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
those  who  are  elected  to  public  office  on  par- 
tisan platforms,  who  represent,  properly,  the 
special  Interests  of  their  region,  who  by  their 
polltloa'  nature  hold  strong  views  on  the  Is- 
sues of  the  day,  should  be  vested  with  the 
right  to  say  whether  broadcast  journalism  la 
performing  In  the  people's  Interests.  They 
may  be  qualified  to  define  those  Interests  In 
their  lights,  but  In  a  democracy  It  la  essential 
to  have  a  monitor  on  thoae  who  would  set 
themselves  up  as  qualified  to  exercise  that 
privilege. 

The  newspapers  have  served  this  function 
well.  Today,  unfortunately,  economic  circum- 
stances have  reduced  the  number  of  dally 
newspapers  until  few  American  (^tlee  have 
more  than  one  newspaper  or,  perhaps,  two 
newspapers  under  single  ownership.  In  these 
cltlee,  where  there  Is  an  absence  of  newspaper 
competition,  there  la  the  poBsrtblllty.  of  course, 
that  the  single  newspaper,  or  two  new9pap>ei« 
under  single  ownership,  will  represent  only 
comfortable  majority  Interests. 

The  more  numerous  broadcast  ouUeta  pro- 
vide a  superb  watchdog  for  the  print  press, 
preventing  It.  through  Inadvertence,  sloth  or 
caprice,  from  Ignoring  or  even  distorting  Im- 
portant news  of  the  day. 

Likewise  the  newspapers,  as  they  have 
proved,  are  and  will  continue  to  be  severe 
critics  of  the  broadcast  medium.  There  Is 
adequate  check  and  balance  here  between 
comoetlng  media  to  assure  sound  perform- 
ance without  the  Interference  of  government. 

To  deny  the  free  play  of  these  forces  by 
putting  one  of  them  under  the  surveillance 
of  government  would  be  to  deny  the  people 
the  free  press  the  founding  fathers  thought 
essential  to  the  workings  of  a  denux:arcy. 

Vice  President  Agnew  was  rtght  In  his  Des 
Moines  speech  of  November.  1969,  when  he 
said  that  a  handful  of  men  determine  what 
news  win  be  shown  on  the  networks.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  the  highly  delicate  Job  can  be 
done.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a  conimlttee  of 
politicians,  bureaucrats,  educators,  sociolo- 
gists or  what  not,  nor  can  it  be  done  by 
plebiscite. 

Nor  can  it  be  done  without  fear  or  favor — 
which  means  it  cannot  be  done  at  all — If  the 
reporter  or  editor  muat  be  constantly  looking 
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over  his  shoulder  for  tboM  who  wo\ild  have 
his  product  reflect  t^eir  atandards  of  right 
and  wrong. 

If  broAdeast  journalism  la  brought  to  that 
state  by  court  affirmation  of  the  right  of 
Congress,  or  anybody  else,  to  question  the 
judgment  of  Its  practitioners  through  the 
use  of  compulsory  process,  then  It  ceases  to 
be  an  energetic  seeker  of  the  truth  but  be- 
comes a  pallid  conduit  for  that  propaganda 
which  is  palatable  to  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress or  the  adminlatratlon  of  the  moment — 
Republican,  Democrat,  Wallaclte  or  Tippy. 

And  if  it  came  to  that,  there  would  be  no 
reaaon  for  professional  Journalists  to  remain 
In  broadcasting.  Tlioee  who  stayed  would  be 
thoae  satisfied  with  serving  the  majority  their 
daUy  diet  of  the  Indisputably  bland. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part 
that  is  most  disturbing  in  his  whole 
statement  is  the  second-to-last  para- 
graph which  states  that  if  the  editing 
and  producing  of  television  news  is  to 
be  reviewed  by  government — whether  at 
the  Federal.  State  or  local  level — then  it 
will  cease  to  be  an  energetic  seeker  of 
the  truth  but  instead  becomes  a  pallid 
conduit  for  that  propaganda  which  is 
palatable  to  the  majority  of  Congress  or 
the  administration  of  the  moment — Re- 
publican, Democrat,  Wallaclte,  or  Yippy, 
and  his  ultimate  conclusion,  which  is: 

And  If  It  came  to  that,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  professional  Journalists  to  re- 
main In  broadcasting.  Those  who  stayed 
would  be  those  satisfied  with  serving  the 
the  majority  their  dally  diet  of  the  indis- 
putably bland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  of  this 
journalist  demonstrates  why  I  believe 
the  Constitutiton  is  not  a  dry,  legal  docu- 
ment but  is  a  living,  dynamic  part  of 
our  Government.  The  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  a  free  press  has  just  as 
much  validity  today  in  terms  of  main- 
taining a  free  and  opien  society  as  it  had 
in  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger  and  Thomas 
Paine.  I  hope  that  tomorrow  Congress 
will  recognize  not  only  the  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  a  free  press,  but  the 
present  necessity  of  maintaining  it  as  a 
vital  part  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  ,  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  want  to  Join  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  statement  that  he 
made.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill),  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  matter,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  committee  hearings,  has 
made  a  great  contribution,  and  I  as  one 
Member  of  this  body  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Soeaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omi:.  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  the  special  or- 
ders here  this  afternoon  brings  very 
sharply  into  focus  the  need  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  House  for  consideration 
of  matters  as  significant  as  a  resolution 
to  cite  for  contempt. 

When  the  matter  is  called  up  tomor- 
row, there  will  be  1  hour's  time  and 
within  the  course  of  that  1  hour  Members 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  whether  or 
not  they  feel  an  adequate  showing  has 


been  made  to  Justify  citing  Dr.  Prank 
Stanton  and  CBS  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

Now  they  are  going  to  make  this  deci- 
sion without  all  of  the  information  before 
them  because  much  of  it  is  not  going  to  be 
published  until  tomorrow.  I  hope  the 
Mnnbers  of  this  body  who  read  these 
remarks  tomorrow  morning  will  do  so 
with  great  diligence,  lacking  the  op(>or- 
tunlty  to  study  it  and  to  give  it  the  very 
sober  consideration  that  it  requires. 

It  Is  a  grave  step  for  this  Congress  to 
cite  the  President  of  a  major  broadcast- 
ing network  for  contempt.  A  very  grave 
step — when  one  considers  it  in  the  con- 
text that  the  Congress  or  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
through  its  Special  Investigations  Sub- 
committee has  requested. 

We  requested  the  outages  of  this  pro- 
gram— the  portions  not  broadcast  in 
order  to  review  editorial  judgments  and 
to  test  them  against  some  nebulous  or 
nonexistent  Federal  standard  of  truth 
or  a  Federal  pattern  of  conduct  to  avoid 
deceit  knowingly  or  unknowingly. 

I  do  not  know  where  these  guidelines 
exist,  but  I  do  know  it  is  not  the  proper 
role  of  Government  to  imdertake  to  de- 
termine that  issue  in  the  legislative  body. 
There  is  a  regulatory  commission  and 
apparently  it  found  no  basis  for  action 
here — and  I  think  quite  wisely  so.  It 
foimd  no  basis  for  action  because  it  rec- 
ognized that  you  could  not  get  a  imanim- 
ity  as  to  what  constituted  truth  in  the 
broadest  sense — or  what  actually  you 
may  have  to  take  to  avoid  some  sem- 
blance of  deceit. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  during  the  course  of 
the  congressional  session  asks  repeat- 
edly for  the  right  to  revise  and  extend 
remarks  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Is  that  revision  deceitful?  Is  it 
untruthful?  I  would  not  want  to  judge 
whether  my  colleagues  have  acted  with 
comolete  fidelity  to  the  standards  of 
truthfulness  and  candor  or  whether  they 
have  engaged  in  a  little  deceit.  They 
might  even  do  so  inadvertently.  Again  I 
do  not  think  it  is  our  business  to  under- 
take this  kind  of  examination. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  have  never  in  my  years  in  this 
House  ducked  the  resoonsibility  for  hold- 
ing the  broadcast  media  fully  accoimta- 
ble  for  their  actions.  I  have  not  been 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  their  most 
sympathetic  listeners.  I  have  been  called 
upon  as  a  member  of  the  original  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  here  I  think  I  am  prob- 
ably the  onlv  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  was  originally  on  that  subcommit- 
tee, when  it  conducted  the  investigations 
into  the  $64,000  question  series  and  into 
the  payola  practices  of  the  industry.  I 
was  very  strongly  criticized  as  were  many 
of  my  colleagues  for  the  actions  we  took 
then. 

I  think  they  were  apnroprlate  and  on 
other  investigations  that  have  been 
made,  I  have  Joined  in.  But  this  one,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  not  appropriate.  This  is 
the  wrong  kind  of  case  for  the  Congress 
to  get  into. 


This  is  a  case  of  second  guessing  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  a  business  of 
collecting  and  reporting  news — and  that 
is  not  our  business.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  media  is  licensed  should  not  give  us 
license  to  do  that  but  it  should  impose 
uoon  us  greater  restraint  to  approach 
these  borders  of  our  powers  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution.  Nothing  could  be  pro- 
duced if  Dr.  Stanton  came  back  before 
the  committee  and  gave  it  everything  it 
asked  for.  Nothing  would  be  produced 
that  is  not  now  available.  I  have  talked 
with  the  chief  coimsel  of  the  Special  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee.  I  have  asked 
for  any  indication,  document,  of  any 
kind  of  misrepresentation  in  this  pro- 
gram that  we  do  not  already  know  about. 
But  nothing  has  been  produced. 

We  have  no  need  for  this  Information. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  it  in 
order  to  legislate,  if  there  are  appro- 
priate areas  here  for  legislative  action. 
This  is  the  kind  of  case  that  destroys 
or  damages  greatly  the  image  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  think  it  might  well  be 
the  kind  of  case  in  a  court  of  law  which 
could  lead  to  a  decision  which  would  or 
could  in  fact  diminish  the  investigatory 
powers  of  this  body.  I  think  we  should 
avoid  that  kind  of  devele^jment.  I  think 
we  should  avoid  this  confrontation,  and 
I  hooe  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
recognizes  the  very  grave  resixjnsibillty 
imposed  on  them  in  voting  tomorrow  on 
whether  or  not  to  carry  forward  with 
this  contempt  citation. 

Remember,  this  is  not  a  personal  is- 
sue. This  is  not  a  case  of  supporting  or 
not  supporting  the  chairman.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  getting  or  not  getting  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton  It  is  not  a  case  of  supporting 
or  not  supporting  the  majority  or  minori- 
tv  on  this  issue  in  the  committee.  It  is 
a  case  of  determining,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  your  own  best  judgment,  what 
is  right  and  aopropriate  for  the  occasion. 
If  every  Member  does  that,  and  does  it 
with  fairness,  then  I  have  no  question 
of  the  outcome.  If  they  fail  to  do  it.  and 
if  instead  of  taking  that  responsible 
course  they  act  on  the  basis  of  personal 
bias  or  because  somebody  asks  them  to 
act  in  anv  manner,  then  they  wiU  do  a 
disservice  to  themselves  and  a  disservice 
to  this  body. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Cnrolina. 
Mr.  Soeaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tkrnan). 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding. 

I  wish  to  concur  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  nrevlous  speakers,  including  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  It  is  quite  significant  that 
Members  who  voted  not  to  report  out  the 
resolution  citing  the  President  of  CBS 
and  also  CBS  for  failure  to  respond  to 
the  subpena  represent  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  indicated,  it  is  certainly  not 
a  vote  in  support  of  one  party  or  an- 
other. 

Another  point  that  I  believe  should 
be  made  clear  today  is  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  special  order  was  important 
today,  is  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  available  now.  Every  Member 
who  voted  against  the  citation  has  sub- 
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mitted.  In  concurrence  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  their  views  in  op- 
position to  this  action.  Seme  have  even 
felt  so  strongly  that  they  have  inserted 
their  own  Individual  views  in  the  Record. 
What  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  and  yourself  have  dene  by 
having  this  exchange  here  today  is  at 
least  to  make  available  to  the  Members 
tomorrow  in  the  Concrxssional  Rkcord 
the  information  you  have  presented  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  read  the  view- 
points of  yourself  and  also  some  of  the 
information  that  th?  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  has  been  able 
to  put  into  the  Record. 

The  vote  that  we  will  have  tomorrow 
will  be  a  very  important  one.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  some  indication  of 
how  much  time  will  be  allocated  to  those 
who  have  different  views,  views  shared 
by  you  and  I  with  regard  to  this  action, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  that 
because  under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
we  win  have  one  hour  of  debate  and  the 
chairman  has  control  of  that  time.  He 
has  certainly  indicated  that  he  will  be 
fair,  but  at  the  present  time  we  do  not 
know  whether  that  fairness  means  one 
minute,  5  minutes,  10  minutes  or  1  hour. 
We  have  been  attempting  to  obtain  an 
indication  that  he  will  give  us  5  minutes 
to  express  the  views  of  those  who  want 
to  help  the  ffentleman.  thus  giving  equal 
balance  to  the  debate  that  will  be  going 
on  the  floor.  We  think  that  is  extremely 
important. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  say 
I  do  not  remember  if  the  gentleman  has 
asked  me  one  single  question  about  time. 
Certainly  I  do  not  remember  where  it 
was,  or  how  it  was,  but  I  must  have 
been  listening  to  some  other  people  if  the 
gentleman  asked  me  one  single  question 
about  time. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  yield  further,  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  if  we  did  not  have  a 
discussion  in  the  well  of  the  House  last 
Wednesday,  when  I  asked  how  much  time 
would  be  allocated  to  those  of  us  who 
were  not  in  agreement  with  this  action  of 
the  committee,  and  the  chairman's  re- 
sponse was  that  he  would  be  fair. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  chairman 
has  always  been  fair,  and  he  is  fair,  but 
I  am  trying  to  make  the  p>olnt  that  as  of 
this  moment  the  chairman  has  not 
agreed  to  give  5  minutes  or  1  minute  or 
10  mintues  or  any  time  of  the  1  hour  that 
is  going  to  be  allocated  to  him  and  under 
his  control. 

It  certainly  is  within  his  right  not  to 
give  any  time  or  not  even  to  indicate  how 
much  time  he  would  give,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us  who  have  people  who  want 
to  speak  on  this  very  impwrtant  debate 
to  not  know  how  much  time  we  can  allo- 
cate to  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  or 
some  other  committee. 

I  certainly  have  no  control  of  the  time, 
but  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  who  does 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.   BROYHILL   of  North   Carolina. 


What  I  want  to  bring  out  Is  that  tmfor-  ' 
tunately  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
we  have  only  1  hour  of  debate.  I  certciin- 
ly  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  rules  of  the  House  should 
be  amended  or  changed  so  that  in  cases 
like  this  we  may  have  adequate  debate 
to  bring  out  all  sides  of  this  issue,  or 
something  else  if  a  similar  issue  comes 
up  in  the  future. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  taken 
this  time  this  afternoon — to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  in  this  way  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  side,  that  Mem- 
bers have  another  opinion,  and  that  we 
have  a  dissenting  opinion,  and  there  is 
expert  opinion  available  that  says  we 
should  not  take  this  action. 

I  have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  has  not  msule  up  his 
mind,  he  has  told  me.  as  to  the  exact 
allocation  of  time,  but  he  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  be  fair  in  that  allocation, 
and  certainly  I  am  going  to  go  along 
with  him  in  that  regard.  I  would  like  it 
very  much  if  he  would  allocate  30  min- 
utes of  the  1  hour  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  the  gentle- 
men came  to  me,  in  all  fairness,  he  would 
have  to  admit,  he  asked  for  15  minutes 
for  his  side,  and  that  would  leave  only 
15  minutes  on  this  side.  I  said  I  would 
try  to  be  fair,  did;l  not?  I  told  the  gen- 
tleman I  could  not  give  him  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
I  asked  the  chairman  for  15  minutes  for 
the  Republican  dissenters  and  15  min- 
utes for  those  who  voted  no  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  He  told  me  he  could  not  al- 
locate the  time  at  that  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  What  would  be  fair 
and  normal,  and  I  will  state  it  tomorrow, 
would  be  to  give  time  to  the  committee 
according  to  the  proportion  of  those  who 
voted  no  and  the  proportion  of  those  who 
voted  yes.  Therefore,  for  those  who  voted 
yes  there  would  have  to  be  40  minutes, 
and  for  those  who  voted  no,  there  would 
have  to  be  20  minutes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  We  would  be  happy  to 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  arguing  this  p>oint  is 
not  what  we  should  be  doing.  I  believe 
we  should  be  arguing  the  issue. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
appreciate  it  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  think  It  is  important  to 
pursue  this  point,  and  I  think  if  the 
chairman  would  indicate  that  those  who 
are  in  opposition  to  the  action  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  committee  would  have 
20  minutes  for  those  with  similar  views, 
I.  for  one,  would  be  very  pleased  with 
that,  because  then  we  can  allocate  the 
time  among  the  many  Members  who 
have  requested  time  to  speak  on  this 
point,  and  I  think  that  would  be  fair,  but 
I  am  not  saying  the  chairman  has  in- 
dicated here  he  will  do  that.  I  under- 
stand, but  I  think  in  all  fairness  it  would 
give  us  an  opportunity  tonight  to  pre- 
pare for  the  many  requests  that  have 
been  made  if  the  chairman  would  in- 
dicate just  how  much  time  will  be  given 
those  who  have  signed  the  minority  view 
and  also  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  indicated  we 
should  not  take  this  action. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  has 


■  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  20  min- 
utes, I  can  assure  him  he  will  have  20 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  would  be  happy  to  control 
that  for  us  in  the  minority,  and  I  think 
we  can  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman,  first  of  all,  for  taking  the 
time  to  present  his  views  in  the  commit- 
tee and  also  for  taking  this  special  order 
tonight. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  committee  to  have  a  printed 
report  of  the  committee,  and  also  the 
minority  views,  available  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  believe  at  least  the 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
morrow morning  the  varying  points  of 
view.  I  believe  that  is  most  Important. 

I  know  the  gentleman  joined  with  some 
of  us  in  sending  out  the  "colleague"  let- 
ter, which  we  hope  will  bring  this  matter 
to  their  attention  further  tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  stating  that 
the  committee  states  it  Is  operating  In 
good  faith  and  It  Is  operating  within  the 
investieative  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
look  into  the  need  for  legislation  in  the 
broadcast  news  area. 

The  committee  claims  that  examina- 
tion of  these  out-takes,  or  prints,  scripts, 
or  what  have  you  from  this  program 
called  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  is 
essential  in  order  to  formulate  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  will  also  be  saying  that 
the  broadcast  industry  holds  a  public 
trust  which  distinguishes  It  from  the 
role  and  the  duties  of  the  print  media. 

As  the  public's  representative,  the  com- 
mittee asserts  that  it  has  the  power  and 
that  it  has  the  obligation  to  exert  some 
strict  supervision  over  the  franchise  or 
license  it  awards  these  broadcasters  when 
they  are  granted  access  to  the  public 
airways. 

I,  as  one  Member,  do  not  argue  with 
the  committee's  good  faith  and  do  not 
argue  with  the  assertion  that  the  Con- 
gress has  powers  and  perhaps  some 
duties,  and  that  it  should  effectuate  some 
clearly  outlined  course  as  between  the 
commercial  broadcasters,  the  Govern- 
ment which  licenses  them,  and  the  public 
interest  that  has  to  be  served. 

But  I  do  feel  strongly  if  the  Congress 
intends  to  legislate  anv  new  broadcasting 
Dollcies  it  does  not  need  the  out-takes 
from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  in 
order  to  legislate.  So  I  do  not  believe  the 
fairness  doctrine  Is  an  Issue  here.  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  any  charge  that  any 
illegal  action  has  been  taken.  I  do  not 
believe  these  are  issues.  The  news  con- 
tent, it  appears  to  me.  Is  the  issue. 

Just  as  lonfettered  reporting  and  pres- 
entation of  the  printed  news  Is  protected 
bv  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
.stitution,  so  I  feel  strongly  that  this  pro- 
tection must  be  extended  to  the  elec- 
tronic news  media  if  they  are  going  to 
nrovlde  essential  information  and,  of 
course,  sometimes  the  painful  function 
of  keeping  the  public  informed  and  aware 
of  the  workings  of  this  society. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brothill)  for 
yielding,  and  I  commend  him  for  his  re- 
marks regarding  the  forthcoming  ac- 
tion to  cite  CBS  President  Frank  Stanton 
for  contempt  of  Congress. 

This  special  order  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  bringing  to  light  the  many  points 
which  are  involved  In  the  congressional 
contempt  citation,  and  I  Join  with  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Brothill)  in  opposing 
this  motion. 

To  me.  a  free,  and  inquiring  press 
guarantees  the  people's  right  to  know 
who.  what,  where,  why,  and  how  Its  Gov- 
ernment operates.  To  censure,  bridle,  or 
control  the  views  of  the  news  media  Is  to 
deny  the  people  the  facts  that  they  must 
have  to  formulate  opinions,  and  to  choose 
their  representatives. 

I  oppose  the  action  to  cite  CBS  for 
contempt — not  because  I  am  pleased  by 
all  the  editing  methods  used  by  broad- 
casters— but  because  I  feel  far  safer  get- 
ting my  news  and  views  direct  from  the 
wide  choice  of  independent  voices  avail- 
able to  us  than  I  could  ever  feel  under 
censorship  from  any  level  of  govern- 
ment, however  weU  Intended. 

"Hie  best,  and  Indeed,  the  only  censiire 
of  the  news  must  be  the  audience  for 
which  it  Is  Intended — the  public.  For  If 
the  public  Is  appalled  or  incensed  by  the 
media,  then  it  will  turn  to  other  sources 
for  Its  news.  The  threat  of  public  dis- 
belief tmd  contempt  should  hang  far 
heavier  over  the  media  and  Its  com- 
mercial sponsors  than  any  legal  action. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  certain 
inconsistencies  here  today. 

I  know  my  other  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss),  has  referred  to  the 
vulnerability  we  all  hold  as  coeditors  of 
the  most  edited,  altered,  rearranged,  in 
some  instances  staged — and,  according 
to  oiir  critics,  faked — documents  in  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  what  is  known  as 
the  Congressional  Record.  Ah,  that  it 
were  a  record.  Unfortunately,  It  is  what 
we  who  compile  it  wish  to  make  it. 

One  might  wonder  how  it  is  that  men, 
435  of  us — drawn  from  so  many  back- 
grounds, from  so  many  walks  of  life — 
regularly  happen  to  appear  in  print  as 
so  grammatical,  so  well  ordered  in  our 
syntax,  so  inspired  in  our  ideas,  so 
orderly  In  the  progression  of  our 
thoughts  as  we  do. 

Some  of  us  who  are  sometimes  not 
heard  to  complete  two  sentences  out  in 
the  cloakroom  can  come  down  into  the 
well  01  this  House  and  mumble  three 
magic  words,  "revise  and  extend,"  then 
go  back  to  oiu-  offices  and,  lo  and  behold, 
the  next  day  tura  up  In  print  as  a  veri- 
table Demosthenes.  Of  course,  the  answer 
is  that  we  have  associates  In  our  office 
who  are  very  skilled  at  putting  words  to- 
gether. I  imagine  if  some  of  those  type- 


writers back  In  our  offices  contained 
chlorophyll,  this  Chamber  might  be 
transformed  into  a  veritable  Hanging 
Garden  of  Babylon,  so  eloquent  are  we  in 
print. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Does  anyone  forget  a 
few  months  ago— and,  of  course,  this 
occurred  in  the  other  body — a  Member 
who  was  embarrassed  when  he  had  hoped 
to  be  here  for  a  vote.  It  developed  that 
he  was  not  even  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  was  winding  up  a  skiing  trip 
In  Colorado.  Yet  the  Record  for  that  day 
contained  six  different  q^eeches  by  the 
gentleman,  all  inserted  therein  during 
his  absence. 

Of  course,  we  in  the  House  are  a  little 
more  concerned  with  validity.  We  insist 
upon  something  called  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks in  the  Record.  Here,  of  course,  if 
we  arc  absent,  anyone  from  our  office  can 
insert  an  entry  into  the  Record  which 
ai^iears  therein  as  an  address  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Honorable  So-and-So  on  the  given  date. 
It  e\eD  begins  with  "Mr.  Speaker"  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma.  Now,  I  wonder  why  we 
do  it  that  way  unless  it  is  intended  to 
persuade  the  voters  back  home  that  we 
are  Indeed  here  cm  the  floor,  actually 
making  a  speech  which  we  can  then  clip 
out  of  the  Record  and  send  to  whoever 
Is  interested  back  in  our  district. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  doc- 
ument is  guilty  of  virtually  all  the  sins 
that  the  network,  CBS,  has  been  as- 
cused  of  In  the  Instant  citation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  an- 
other bit  of  inconsistency  In  this  move. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  have 
been  members  of  this  committee  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  We  recall  that  less 
than  2  years  ago  there  was  another  ci- 
tation voted  by  the  committee,  a  citation 
for  contempt.  This  citation  was  against 
an  outgoing  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is  an 
arm  of  the  Congress.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  a  servant  of  the  Congress.  Yet 
this  Chairman  had  refused  pointblank, 
both  in  person  and  in  writing,  to  provide 
our  committee  with  documentation  which 
we — all  of  us,  or  almost  all  of  us — felt 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  matter  that  was  causing  us  con- 
siderable concern.  This  was  a  radio 
broadcaster  In  the  Midwest  who  had 
grossly  misled  the  public  in  the  conduct 
of  contests  on  his  station,  and  had  im- 
questionably  faked  the  program  logs  that 
he  submitted  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  His  license  had  been 
renewed  on  a  temporary  basis  for  6 
months,  and  very  rightly  the  Commerce 
Committee  leadership,  and  we  who  voted 
with  the  leadership  felt  that  the  Commis- 
sion Chairman  should  be  brought  before 
us.  He  possessed  certain  documents  which 
the  FCC  had  considered  when  they  is- 
sued the  license. 

We  were  refused  the  right  to  share  a 
look  at  that  documentation.  In  response, 
we  voted  a  citation  for  contempt.  This 
was  a  citation  involving  no  national  se- 
curity, Involving  no  first  amendment 
rights  to  dissemination  of  opinion 
through  a  free  press.  It  involved  only  our 


dominion  and  our  responsibility  vis-a-vis 
the  FCC,  an  arm  of  Congress.  That  cita- 
tion was  never  presented  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  vote  a 
citation  now  which  could  result  in  the 
jailing  of  a  very  prominent,  a  very 
valued  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  obtaining  this  time.  The 
gentleman  has  been  a  splendid  leader 
within  our  committee  on  his  side.  We 
have  not  always  been  together,  and  I  dare 
say  we  shall  not  always  be  together  in 
the  future.  But  I  think  mine  wlU  be  the 
first  name  appearing  under  his  in  the 
dissenting  views  in  the  printed  report 
accompanying  this  privileged  resolution 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  how  proud  I  am  to  share  in  the 
views  which  he  has  prepared  and  pre- 
sented so  well. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  wajrs  and 
Means. 

(Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  some  serious  Questions  in  mv  own 
mind  about  the  citation,  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  have  tried  to  inform  myself  as  much 
as  I  can  with  respect  to  it. 

I  have  read  some  statements  from 
some  of  the  CBS  journalists  which  I 
think  would  be  of  interest  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  c(Hnmlttee  which  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  referred  to  follow: 
Statexent  bt  Wclliam  J.  Smaix 

1.  I  ani  William  J.  Small.  Newa  Director 
and  Bureau  Manager  of  CBS  News  In  Wash- 
ington. I  have  been  with  CBS  stnoe  1063 
and  in  my  present  position  since  1963.  I 
have  been  in  broadcast  Journalism  for  over 
30  years  and  have  bad  some  limited  news- 
paper experience  prior  to  that.  I  have  been 
News  Director  of  Radio  Station  WLS  In  Chi- 
cago and  News  Director  of  WHAS  Radio  and 
WHAS-TV  in  LoulsvUle  prior  to  Joining 
CBS.  I  served  as  the  First  President  of  the 
Illinois  News  Broadcasters  Association,  vari- 
ous offices  and  finally  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Television  News  Directors 
Association,  and  am  presently  a  Regional 
Director  of  Sifftna  Delta  Chi,  the  National 
Journalism  Society  and  have  for  many  years 
served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  Its  Preedom  of 
Information  Committee  with  speclfto  re- 
sponsibility for  POI  problems  In  broadcast- 
ing. I  am  the  author  of  To  Kill  A  Mettenger 
(Hastings  House,  1970),  an  examination  of 
the  social  and  political  Impact  of  broadcast 
news  which  was  honored  by  Slgvxa  Delta  Chi 
this  year  as  the  best  research  in  Joumallsm 
published  during  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

2.  My  duties  at  CBS  News  consist  prl- 
marUy  of  editorial  direction  and  adminis- 
tration of  its  largest  news  bureau.  Our  staff 
in  Washington  embraces  over  86  people  In- 
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dttdlng  17  on-alr  reportara.  new*  pxYXhicen. 
dMkmen.  ounom  anm*.  ate. 

3.  The  actlone  of  the  Booae  Int«ntete  and 
Fcfelgn  ComxBieroe  Oommlttae  have  mlreMly 
taMl  a  orofound  effect  on  our  new*  opon- 
tion.  WbUe  our  peo|de  continue  to  do  their 
new*  gathering  in  a  profeealonal  ntanner, 
I  aenee  a  growing  aoprehenalon  orer  the  ac- 
tion* of  the  Congrea*.  There  aeem*  to  be  a 
general  feeling  that  continuation  of  the 
preaent  trend  will  rec\Ut  In  an  unaeen  Con- 
griaalonal  piaaene*  In  the  newiuom.  peer- 
ing tmt  the  ahouldar*  of  joumallcta  as  they 
make  their  daelaloaa. 

4.  While  the  narrouanca*  expreaaed  above 
la  dUBeult  to  Hipr—  In  qMdflc  example,  one 
manlfeatatlon  la  already  aeen  In  treatment 
of  the  very  atory  of  the  Committee'*  action* 
agalxtat  Dr.  Stanton.  While  moat  hearing* 
are  covered  brlakly  and  prnft— lonally  with 
editing  done  elmUarly,  thla  one  aerlea  of 
hearing*  ws*  not.  There  waa  ipeclal  caution 
expreeaed  by  varloua  participant*  In  the 
prooeaa,  a  nervouaneaa  that  the  atory  might 
be  examined  later.  Thla  waa  limited  not  Juat 
to  the  days  of  the  hearings  but  to  ntrmt 
coverage  of  the  varloua  principal*.  One  day 
recently  an  Interview  with  Chairman  Stag- 
gers waa  analysed  far  beyond  It*  normal  due 
becauee  the  producer  and  correspondent 
feared  that  the  Chairman,  who  was  tumbling 
as  he  read,  might  appear  awkward  If  ^>eclal 
care  were  not  taken  In  the  editing.  Theee 
concerns,  while  they  ezlat  frequently  In 
Qther  cases,  took  on  special  meaning  and 
unusual  attention  because  they  were  In  the 
contest  of  this  current  controversy. 

5.  Haunting  news  producers,  correspond- 
ents, and  executives  in  the  entire  matter  of 
pot  mortema  of  the  editing  process  Is  that 
this  will  be  done.  If  certain  Congressional 
desires  prevail,  by  nonjoumallsts  whose  nK>- 
tlves  are  not  proper  presentation  of  the  news 
but  examination  of  raw  material  to  see  If 
the  news  presented  could  have  favored  one 
side  or  another  as  Congressmen  would  have 
them  favored.  Examination  of  film  out-takes, 
even  by  fellow  professionals,  can  frequently 
be  a  poor  Judge  of  the  actual  editing  with- 
out much  more  Information.  Not  the  least  of 
the  elements  In  this  process  Is  the  judgment 
as  to  the  truth  of  statements  on  film.  Some- 
times there  Is  other  material  from  equally 
respected  sources  which  causes  one  to  avoid 
using  certain  quotes,  or  to  use  them  In 
Juxtaposition  with  other  material.  Ignorance 
of  these  and  the  many  other  elements  that 
go  into  editing  decision  make  examination 
of  outtakes  often  a  poor  way  to  Judge  the 
final  product. 

6.  There  is  a  feeling  which  I  share  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  outtakea  of  film 
wUl  not  t>e  the  end.  Frustrated  as  investi- 
gators wUl  become  with  this  single  source  of 
raw  material,  they  wUl  seek  a  mandate  to 
go  beyond  it  to  Internal  memoranda  and 
individual  memory  of  the  editing  prooeea. 
The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  one  at  o\a  own 
checks  and  balances  consists  of  frequent  po*t 
mortewu  of  story  treatment.  We  are  fre- 
quently checking  back  to  see  if  a  story 
couldnt  have  been  done  better  or  to  make 
sure  that  our  facts  were  correct  (with  re- 
sulting on-alr  oorrsctlons  if  needed.)  Our 
post  morteTnt,  done  by  professionals  with 
day-to-day  concern  with  the  story  at  hand, 
are  often  frustrating  because  the  "evidence" 
Is  Incomplete,  the  outtakes  Insvifllclent,  the 
memories  a  bit  hasy,  honest  men  disagree- 
ing. 

7.  Investigations  ex  post  facto  are  injurious 
to  a  news  organization.  Bach  time  we  con- 
duct our  own  examination  of  a  single  story 
or  a  documentary,  we  tie  up  many  men  for 
many  hours.  Sach  tlma  government  doea 
this.  In  the  acu  of  federal  agendaa  or  Con- 
grsaslrfnsl  oommlttees,  the  hours  are  multi- 
plied and  attentions  distracted  from  the 
fundamental  Job  of  news  gathering  and 
presentation.  It  saps  the  energy  of  CBS 
News.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  thla  In 
recant  year*.  Many  resent  the  days  qiant  In 


gathering  material  for  rapllea  to  such  gov- 
ernment Inqtilrles.  Many  reeent  even  more 
the  dUBculty  in  catching  the  administrative 
eye  for  new  projects  because  the  news  execu- 
tives are  embroiled  In  lawyers'  chores. 

8.  When  government  agants  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  ooma  into  the  newsroom  and 
make  thsse  invaaUgatlona  In  peraon  and  with 
traqnancy — ^ths  tnevltabla  end,  aa  I  aee  It,  of 
the  prssant  push  for  examination  of  non- 
broadeaat  material — then  the  greatest  dam- 
age of  all  win  be  done.  Courage  la  the  saaen- 
tlal  Ingredient  of  my  craft.  It  wUl  be  re|daced 
with  caution.  Public  aervlce  is  the  heart  of 
what  attracts  good  men  to  Journalism.  It  will 
be  Munted  with  conoem  for  the  Intrusions 
of  Invsatlgators  and  inquisitors.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  end  result  will  be  the  loss 
of  nxost  good  men.  They  will  run  for  news- 
papers where  the  First  Amendment  U  yet  to 
be  corrupted.  Those  who  remain  will  no 
longer  operate  freely. 

0.  We  sse  growing  evidence  of  the  Impact 
that  the  actions  to  date  have  already  had. 
This  week  I  was  told  of  a  rumor  circulating 
among  lepui'ters  and  Congrssslonal  press 
aides  on  the  Hill.  Thla  TMCoat  holds  that  a 
new*  sotiros  with  a  particularly  controversial 
Item  wanted  to  approach  CBS  Irat  decided  not 
to  do  so  because  "CBS  Is  in  plenty  of  hot 
water  with  the  Congress  and  would  be  afraid 
to  touch  it".  I  dont  know  If  the  story  is 
true  and  I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  yet 
fearful  of  controversy,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  so  many  of  o\ii  colleagues  and  Congres- 
sional news  sources  are  willing  to  re-tell  if 
not  also  believe  this  story  is  indicative  of  a 
serious  problem. 

11.  Broadcasting  has  many  checks  and 
balances  against  errors  or  even  fraud.  If 
CBS  offers  one  version  and  other  networks 
and  the  printed  media  offer  another,  CBS 
Is  susoect.  If  this  happens  enough,  CBS  has 
damaged  its  credlbUlty  and  will  lose  its  au- 
dience. To  embrace  a  policy  of  news  distor- 
tion U  to  Invite  one's  audience  to  leave. 
CB8  News  has  its  strength  In  the  fact  that 
its  audlsnos  has  not  left.  It  Is  the  largest 
m  broadcasting.  Peoole  believe  us  because 
we  have  earned  their  faith.  If  oeople  In  the 
audience.  If  officials  In  the  CBS  structure, 
if  the  newsmsn  and  executives  of  CBS  af- 
filiated stations,  question  anything  we  do, 
they  let  us  know  and  we  take  such  Inquiries 
seriously.  More  than  that,  our  own  oeople 
are  encouraged  and  engace  constantly  in 
criticism  of  our  product.  We  consider  that 
most  seriously  as  well.  There  are  plenty  of 
checks  and  balances  even  without  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine.  If  these  all  faUed,  that  Doc- 
trine Itself  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
contrasting  views. 

12.  The  ultimate  loser  if  broadcasting  can 
no  longer  ensage  In  journalistic  freedom  is 
the  Dublic.  The  Congress  Itself  will  also  lose 
because  a  cautious  television  may  do  an 
Individual  lawmaker  no  damage  today  but 
neither  wUl  It  help  him  oorrect  the  errors 
of  others  tomorrow.  His  constituency,  which 
is  also  OUT*,  relies  hesvlly  on  television  for 
Its  news.  The  health  of  a  democratic  state 
relies  heavily  on  an  Informed  electorate.  In- 
formation flourishes  only  when  there  is  a 
multlnllcity  and  diversity  of  news  sources. 
A  crlDDled  television  will  inhibit  and  Infect 
the  flow  of  Information. 

18.  A  final  and  Deraonal  word.  After  over 
two  decades  of  service  In  broadcast  toumal- 
ism.  my  eeal  for  my  craft  renaalns  hi^h  and 
my  resnect  for  my  colleagues  boundless.  It 
is  a  tough  lob  they  do  and  they  do  it  well. 
The  days  of  yellow  loumalism  are  long  gone. 
Today's  news  reoorting  is  of  a  higher  quality 
than  ever  before.  The  sense  of  hcmesty  and 
high  scruolss  of  all  journalists  today,  not 
only  shared  by  but  I  stisnect  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  broadcast  journalists,  is  unoaral- 
leled  in  our  history.  It  is  because  of  that 
and  because  I  have  witnessed  It  first  hand 
from  the  Inside,  that  I  bitterly  reeent  the 
charges   by  Chairman  Staggers  of   "calcu- 


lated deception"  and  "deceit".  My  colleagues 
sre  professionals  In  their  craft  and  It  is  a 
ht^  calling.  If  there  were  deception,  deceit, 
fraud  or  even  the  merest  fudging  of  the 
truth,  they  would  spsak  up  strongly  and 
fmxefully.  They  now  do  s^en  they  suspect 
even  honest  error.  I  dread  the  day  when 
they  fear  to  speak  up.  This  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congrees  brings  that  day  closer. 

STATXlCKIfT   ST    MaSVIK   KAI.S 

I  have  been  diplomatic  correspondent  for 
CBS  News,  a  division  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  Inc.  since  1983.  I  have  also 
been  the  CBS  News  Moscow  Bureau  Chief  for 
three  years — from  1000  to  1983.  After  Join- 
ing CBS  News  In  19S7,  I  worked  as  wrltw, 
reeearcher,  editor  and  reporter.  My  Job  has 
carrisd  me  to  news  stories  around  the  world: 
Vietnam,  several  times;  Kastem  and  Western 
Europe,  often;  the  Asian  Subcontinent,  a  few 
times;  the  Middle  East.  Africa  and  the  Carib- 
bean. I  have  written  four  books:  three  on 
Russia,  one  on  how  the  United  Statee  got 
Involved  in  Vietnam;  and  numeroua  maga- 
zine articles.  In  addition,  I  served  ss  Press 
Attache  at  the  TJS.  Embaasy  in  Moscow  In 
1956  and  1957. 

In  the  oo\irse  of  reporting  on  diplomatic 
affairs.  I  have  become  Increasingly  persuaded 
that  my  Independence  as  a  newsman  is  my 
greatest  asset  When  I  retitmed  to  Washing- 
ton In  1963.  after  working  In  Moscow  for 
CBS  News.  Edward  R.  Murrow.  a  former  col- 
league who  was  then  serving  as  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  told 
me:  "Stay  as  skeptical  of  the  pronounce- 
ments of  your  oem  govenuEtent  as  you  obvl- 
o\isly  were  of  the  pronouncements  of  the 
Soviet  government.  Stay  Independent  of  gov- 
ernments, and  you  wlU  stay  free  as  a  re- 
porter." I  have  never  forgotten  Murrow's  ad- 
vice. To  me.  It  cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
current  controversy  between  Dr.  Stanton  and 
Congressman  Staggers.  The  West  Virginia 
congressman  would  have  us  forfeit  part  of 
our  freedom  as  profssslonal  radio  and  tele- 
vision newsmen — the  freedom  to  edit  our 
news  reports.  Freedom  In  this  area  and  In 
others  is  indivisible.  Lose  part  of  it  and  you 
have  taken  a  long  step  toward  losing  It  all. 

Discretion  Is  the  essence  of  diplomatic  re- 
porting. If  a  State  Department  official,  deal- 
ing in  highly  sensitive  Information,  part  of 
which  he  wlshss  to  ksep  from  the  Congress, 
ssv,  VS.  clandsstlna  support  of  antl-com- 
munlst  guerrUlas  In  Xisos,  If  he  were  to  agree 
to  do  a  television  Interview  (sn  unlikely 
event,  but  It  happens) .  he  would  be  even 
more  clrcumsoect  than  usual  If  he  realised 
that  the  entire  film  record.  Including  his 
"dsep  background"  chitchat  preceding  the 
formal  Interview,  or  a  mlsspoksn  thought, 
or  even  a  slmnls  slip  of  the  tongue,  might  be 
subject  to  congressional  scrutiny.  In  fact.  I 
suspect  he  might  not  even  do  the  Interview. 
It  is  widely  believed  that  much  of  the  State 
Department's  work — ths  White  House's  too^ 
Is  absorbed  with  the  questionable  chore  of 
presenting  oollcy  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
"Caoitol  Hill"  scrutiny  or  criticism.  To  legis- 
late congressional  aeosss  to  ths  "outs"  of  In- 
terviews with  "executive  branch"  officials 
would  not  only  Intrude  into  the  functioning 
of  TV  newsmen,  converting  them,  against 
their  will  Into  conduits  between  two  sup- 
Dosedly  Indenendent  branches  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  also  drastl<!ally  reduce  the  re- 
porters accees  to  the  executive  branch  and 
his  credlbUlty  In  the  long  run  with  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

Our  out-takes  are.  in  their  way,  a  news- 
paperman's notebook.  Congressional  com- 
mittees have  no  right  to  demand  a  reporter's 
notebook;  nor  should  thsy  havs  any  right  to 
demand  otir  out-takes. 

Perhaps  because  I  Uved  in  aoala  for  five 
years — two  years,  working  for  ths  UjB.  Em- 
bassy; three  years,  as  a  oorrsapondsnt — I 
have  become  deeply  Imprssssd  by  the  dls- 
ttsettons  between   an  opcm  aociety  and  a 
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closed  one.  One  such  distinction,  endowed 
with  constitutional  legitimacy  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Is  a  free  press — newsmen  and 
their  organizations,  functioning  independent 
of  government  control  but  responsible  for 
reporting  the  news  with  objectivity  and  with- 
out partisanship.  If  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee, by  Its  actions,  begins  to  eat  Into  the 
operations  of  a  free  press,  thus  running 
counter  to  the  clear  Intent  of  the  First 
Amendment,  then  It  must  take  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  of  justifying  the  need  to 
abridge  a  constitutionally-endowed  right, 
thus  tragically  and  unnecessarily  narrowing 
the  distance  and  eroding  one  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  open  and  cloaed  societies. 

I  am  also  bothered  by  a  practical  matter. 
How  does  the  Committee  Intend  to  legislate 
"truth?"  By  what  Yardsticks?  Political?  Or 
purely  technical?  Does  the  Conunittee  In- 
tend to  station  a  staffman  In  a  network  news 
office  to  Insure  that  the  Committee's  stand- 
ards are  applied  in  the  editing  of  daUy 
news  stones  or  occasional  documentaries?  I 
cannot  believe  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
wants  to  get  Into  that  business. 

CBS  news  makes  mistakes,  I  am  sure.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  claim  or  assume  In- 
fallibility in  people  or  organizations.  We  in 
television  news  know  our  errors  better  than 
anyone.  There  are  strict  standards,  according 
to  which  we  try  to  operate.  Non-calculated 
deviations  may  occur.  But  there  are  stand- 
ards, and  they  are  ours.  To  impose  standards 
from  outside  Is  to  fiy  in  the  face  of  the 
First  Amendment.  I  recall  a  recent  comment 
by  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
"President  Truman  tised  to  say,  'if  a  man 
does  not  make  mistakes,  let  him  put  on  his 
wings  and  fly  away'.'' 

Congressman  Staggers  alleges  "dellberste 
distortion"  In  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
He  has  been  encouraging  bis  colleagues  to 
see  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  "media" 
well  beyond  this  one  broadcast.  He  sees  the 
"manipulation  of  the  ballot  box,"  "past  proof 
of  fraud  and  deceit"  and  the  "art  of  cut  and 
paste."  It  would  appear  that  he  describes  too 
much  cunning  and  machiavellian  genius  to 
us — and  therefore  to  a  process  that  Is  too 
haphazard,  often  too  rushed,  sometimes 
guileless  and  thoiightless,  combining  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  the  news  with  a  sense  of 
timing  and  drama,  and  pushed  always  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  clock  (broadcasts  start 
on  time  In  this  society)  thst,  taken  all  to- 
gether, become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Congress  shoiild  be  Judging  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Finally,  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  our 
society  Is  undergoing  extraordinary  pres- 
sures at  this  time,  many  produced  by  the 
nation's  involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  by 
the  ]x>werful  currents  of  racial  adjustment 
and  change.  At  such  moments  In  history, 
when  Congress  is  struggling  to  reassert  a 
more  clearcut  role  in  the  "'■^'TTg  of  foreign 
affairs;  when  18-year-olds  become  the  voting 
equivalents  of  mlddleaged,  mature  men  and 
women,  though  their  outlooks  and  their 
needs  may  be  startllngly  different;  when  a 
sad  spirit  of  deep  dlvlslvenees  pervades  our 
national  discourse  and  when  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment and  Institutional  Intolerance  of  peo- 
ple tend  to  crowd  our  better  Instincts,  then 
clearly  we  would  all  be  better  off  If  we 
returned  to  original  principles,  which  have 
served  the  nation  magnificently  for  195 
years.  One  such  |Hinclple,  obviously.  Is  the 
First  Amendment — and  its  guarantee  of  a 
free  press:  with  all  its  faults,  it  Is  still  the 
best  watchdog  on  the  wondrous  workings  of 
government  but  only  if  It  Is  allowed  to  stand 
Independent  of  It. 

Statxiiknt  bt  Bos  Scmurxa 
1.  My  name  Is  Bob  Schleffer.  I  live  at  7610 
Maple  Avenue,  Chevy  Chase.  Maryland.  I  am 
the  CBS  News  Pentagon  Correspondent.  Prior 
to  employment  at  CBS  News.  I  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  in  Fort 


Worth.  Texas,  and  also  served  three  years  as 
news  anchorman  at  WBAP-TV.  the  NBC  tele- 
vision outlet  for  Dallas-Fort  Worth. 

2.  I  am  currently  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing news  reports  about  the  department  of 
defense  for  broadcast  on  CBS.  Allowing  the 
government  or  the  congress  to  examine  film 
out  takes  from  my  news  reports  would  seri- 
ously impair  my  ability  to  report  such  news. 
I  consider  this  unused  film  a  nart  of  my  "re- 
porter's notes"  and  as  such.  I  feel  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  such  Information  be  kept  con- 
fidential If  I  am  to  retain  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  my  news  sources. 

3.  Knowledge  that  this  unused  film  is  open 
to  Inspection  by  those  outside  CBS  News 
would  Inhibit  my  news  sources,  discourage 
them  from  granting  interviews,  and  In  some 
cases,  cause  serious  embarrassment  or.  In 
fact,  result  In  irreparable  damage  to  their 
careers. 

a.  I  could  no  longer  guarantee  news 
sources  that  CBS  News  would  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  how  and  where  their  re- 
marks would  be  seen  and  heard.  During  the 
course  of  an  interview  vrlth  a  ranking  VS. 
ofllcer,  he  disclosed  on  film  certain  facts 
which  upon  reflection,  he  felt  entered  a 
highly  sensitive  area  and  that  dlscloexire  of 
this  Information  might  cause  dlolomatlc  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States.  I  was 
asked  not  to  use  that  ptortlon  of  the  Inter- 
view and  complied  with  the  request. 

b.  Prior  to  an  Interview  with  a  U.8.  Sen- 
ator, I  explained  that  during  a  certain 
portion  of  the  session,  the  cameraman  would 
be  photographing  long  shots  and  that  the 
sound  recorded  during  that  pcH^on  of  the 
interview  would  not  be  used  for  broadcast. 
At  that  point,  the  senator  burst  Into  song 
and  did  an  Imitation  of  a  radio  Beer  com- 
mercial. Use  of  this  film  clip  during  a  "con- 
gressional investigation"  would,  at  the  very 
least,  cause  untold  embarrassment  to  the 
senator. 

c.  People  sometimes  mske  simple  errors  of 
fact  or  mistakes  during  Interviews.  Discov- 
ering the  error  later,  they  request  that  the 
portions  of  the  Interview  In  error  not  be 
used.  Making  these  unedited  Interviews 
available  to  outside  investigators  would 
leave  sources  open  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 
This  would  no  doubt  cause  them  to  have 
reservation  about  granting  interviews. 

4.  In  some  cases,  providing  film  out  takes 
of  interviews  to  outside  sources  would  give 
them  an  advance  look  at  stories  still  in 
preparation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ask 
news  sources  about  separate  topics  during 
the  course  of  one  Interview  session.  During 
a  recent  interview  with  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy.  I  asked  htm  to  comment  on  two 
subjects — ^prisoners  of  war  and  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  by  the 
New  York  limes.  His  remarks  about  the 
Pentagon  Papers  were  losed  that  night  on 
the  evening  news.  His  remarks  on  the  pris- 
oners were  carried  on  a  CBS  News  Special 
R^>ort  some  days  later.  Investigators  who 
demanded  outtakes  of  takes  of  the  Evening 
News  Interview  would  have  received  a 
bonus — the  complete  interview  concerning 
the  prisoners  of  war  which  still  had  not 
been  broadcast. 

SxATZifxm'  or    BurroN  Bknjaiiin 

1.  I  am  a  Senior  Executive  Producer  for 
CBS  News,  a  division  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  Inc.  Prior  to  joining  CBS 
News  in  December,  1966,  I  was  a  general  as- 
signment reporter  for  United  Press  and  for 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  the  Scrlppe-Howard  fea- 
ture service.  In  Cleveland  and  New  York;  a 
free  lance  writer  for  national  magalnes;  a 
producer,  writer  and  director  of  documentary 
films  for  RKO-Pathe,  Inc.;  a  writer  for 
"Kraft,"  "Robert  Montgomery  Presents"  and 
other  television  programs. 

2.  For  CBS  News  I  have  been  producer  and 
executive  producer  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, for  which  I  produced  219  broadcasts 


over  nine  years  and  which  was  the  longest- 
running  documentary  series  In  the  history  of 
netwcr'  television.  I  served  In  the  same  ca- 
pacity for  the  2l8t  Century  and  World  War  I 
series.  I  produced  such  CBS  News  broadcasts 
as  "Young  Mr.  Elsenhcwer,"  "Justice  Black 
and  the  BUI  of  Rights,"  and  the  series  with 
Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  have 
won  vlrtuaUy  every  award  given  by  my  pro- 
fession. 

3.  My  work  as  a  producer  for  CBS  News  has 
taken  me  all  over  the  world,  generaUy  with  a 
film-camera  crew  in  active  production.  I 
have  a  professional  working  knowledge  of  all 
aspects  of  television  from  photography  In  the 
field  to  the  editing,  writing  and  recording  of 
broadcasts. 

4. 1  have  had  more  than  20  years  experience 
m  that  most  vital  of  all  films  arses — the 
editing  of  motion  pictures.  WhUe  producers 
do  not  physically  edit  the  film,  they  super- 
vise the  editing  and  It  is  their  most  profound 
concern.  This  is  not  entirely  an  esthetic  mat- 
ter, although  artistry  Is  Involved.  In  broad- 
cast journalism  It  Is  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
balance  and  Impartiality — the  aim  qua  non 
of  journalism. 

6.  AU  Joumallam  Involves  condensation.  No 
newspaper  can  present  every  interview  In  Its 
totaUty;  every  news  story  In  its  most  Infinite 
and  inconsequential  detaU;  every  event  no 
matter  how  trivial.  Total  recall  Is  not  Jotir- 
nallsm;  it  is  a  recording  device.  The  best 
newspaper  Is  not  necessarUy  the  fattest. 
Many  American  newspapers,  and  especially 
the  British  press,  have  mastered  the  art  of 
editing — of  presenting  the  essence — to  a  high 
degree.  And  television,  limited  by  the  most 
rigorous  of  masters,  the  clock,  has  enhanced 
this  journalistic  art  with  its  own  arcane,  and 
frequently  misunderstood,  skUls. 

6.  As  a  working  producer  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism I  pride  myself  In  the  use  of  these 
skills — skUls  which  I  began  to  learn  as  an 
editor  on  my  college  newspaper  and  devel- 
oped In  my  professional  life.  I  take  my  Jour- 
nalistic responslbUlty  as  solemnly  as  any 
other  profession:  It  is  my  Hlppocratlc  oath.  I 
would  no  more  distort  what  someone  has 
eald  or  done  by  misusing  the  editing  tech- 
niques than  I  would  lie.  I  consider  thU  to  be  a 
sacred  responslbUlty.  And  my  experience  at 
CBS  News  assures  me  that  any  producer  who 
attempted  to  subvert  or  distort  his  material 
would  not  long  remain  in  our  employ. 

7.  Why  then  the  apprehension  about  some 
sort  of  official  check  of  what  you  have  done — 
a  hand-on-the-sboulder  In  the  editing  room? 
I  believe  this  would  have  a  devastating  effect. 
It  would  destroy  the  Journalisfs  oonfldenoe 
and  demean  his  professional  skill.  It  would 
stultify  decisionmaking — and  In  trievlslon 
that  process  must  be  swift  and  certain.  It 
would  vitiate  the  final  product,  for  a  pro-_ 
ducer,  knowing  that  every  decision  was  sub-' 
ject  to  official  review,  would  tend  to  take  the 
easy  route:  make  no  decisions,  oertalnly  no 
tough  decision,  and  perhaps  retreat  from 
the  arena  eotlrely.  It  would.  In  my  view, 
eliminate  the  appetite  for  investigative  re- 
porting. Much  of  the  investigation  has  tradl- 
tlonaUy  Involved  the  government.  The  pro- 
posed system  would  Involve  a  review  by  the 
very  people  you  are  Investigating.  No  pro- 
ducer woiUd  face  that  prospect  with  equa- 
nimity. The  result  would  be  a  drying  up  of 
this  kind  of  reporting  which  has  provided 
a  noteworthy  service  to  the  American  people 
in  television's  brief,  but  productive.  hl8t<M7. 

8.  My  experience  In  countries  where  the 
press  and  television  are  subject  to  official  re- 
view and  approval  U  hardly  reassiu^ng.  The 
more  the  control  the  poojer  the  journalism: 
It  Is  an  axiom  that  anyone  who  has  traveled 
m  the  world  knows  weU.  What  Is  at  stake  U 
the  vigor  and  integrity  of  the  prees,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  country  In  the  world 
where  government  supervision  and  control 
have  Improved  those  vital  qualities. 

Dated:  July  9, 1971. 

Buxton  Bxnjamik. 
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STATKicnrr  or  Mikk  Wallack 

I  am  a  staff  correspondent  for  CBS  News, 
a  division  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  and  I  have  been  employed  in  that 
capacity  since  I9«3.  Prior  to  1963.  over  a 
period  of  approximately  20  years.  I  worked 
as  a  news  reporter  and  commentator  for  the 
Chicago  Sun.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sta- 
tion WMAQ  In  Chicago,  for  various  television 
and  radio  news  organizations  In  New  Tork 
and  as  a  columnist  for  the  New  Tork  Post. 

My  chief  aMlgnment  at  present  is  to  the 
CBS  News  television  "magazine"  broadcast 
SIXTY  MINUTB8.  That  assignment  has  In- 
volved coverage  of  politics.  clvU  rights,  the 
defense  Industry  and  other  subjects  of  na- 
tional Interest,  as  well  as  travel  to  South 
Vietnam,  Israel.  Egypt.  Nigeria.  Northern 
Ireland,  and  other  countries.  I  have  partici- 
pated in  various  news  specials  and  CBS  RE- 
PORTS. 

Baaed  on  my  experience  In  investigative 
newagatbertng,  I  am  convinced  that  If  the 
aaserted  power  of  a  Congressional  conunlttee 
to  subpoena  "outtakes"  is  confirmed,  the  re- 
sult would  be  to  handcuff  the  broadcast  news 
reporter  and  effectively  neutralize  broadcast 
news  organlzaltons  as  elements  of  the  free 
and  vigorous  press  contemplated  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  Is  to  obtain  information  from 
which  the  Subcommittee  could  judge  just 
how  fairly,  how  accxirately  CBS  News  put 
together  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

This  subpoena  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
Issue  of  whether  broadcast  journalists  are 
entitled  to  the  same  First  Amendment  pro- 
tections as  are  the  Journalists  who  work  In 
the  print  media  against  whom  CongreBsman 
Staggers  acknowledges  such  a  subpena  could 
not  be  enforced  The  Issue  is  as  plain  as  that. 
But  the  far  reaching  Implications  of  the 
watchdog  function  asserted  by  the  Staggers 
Subcommittee  may  be  Illuminated  by  con- 
sidering the  Impact  a  Congressional  watch- 
dog might  have  had  on  two  stories  produced 
for  SIXTT  MINUTBS.  the  Peabody  Award, 
Emmy  Award  winning  broadcast  on  which 
I  currently  labor. 

Last  September,  we  broadcast  a  report  on 
Cuba  following  a  three  week  stay  there.  We 
were  the  first  stateside  television  crew  ad- 
mitted to  that  country  In  almost  two  years 
and  our  report  catalogued,  objectively,  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  Castro  government 
over  that  period.  Some  critics  felt  that  we 
had  come  down  Insufficiently  hard  on  Fidel. 
*TTiat  was  their  right  although,  on  the  facts. 
I  am  convinced  they  were  wrong.  Were  the 
Staggers  Committee,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment body,  to  have  the  right  to  look  over  our 
shoulder  as  "editor  after  the  fact,"  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  Imagine  they  would 
want  to  call  In  all  our  Cuban  film,  my  note- 
books and  those  of  the  producer,  and  con- 
ceivably have  a  face  to  face  discussion  with 
us  about  the  way  we  edited  our  story.  They 
might  well  call  upon  us  to  justify  our  edi- 
torial Judgments  about  the  status  of  the 
black  man  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  or  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Cuba's  infant  steel  industry. 

Another  story  on  SIXTY  MTNUTES  this 
year  was  a  profile  of  Splro  Agnew,  from  his 
childhood  on  up  to  the  date  he  became  Vice 
President.  While  the  Vice  President,  we  are 
told,  did  not  see  the  broadcast,  Mre.  Agnew 
did  and  let  her  displeasure  be  known.  A  Re- 
publlcaJQ  Congress  might  have  been  very 
interested  In  what  complimentary  things 
were  left  out  of  the  broadcast;  on  the  other 
hand.  If  they  clearly  had  a  right  to  Inspect 
our  "outtakes,"  a  Democratic  Congress  might 
have  been  Interested  In  whether  uncompli- 
mentary things  were  excluded.  The  possibili- 
ties. Indeed  the  probabilities,  are  endless. 

The  untenable  situation  into  which  the 
Subcommittee's  assertion  of  authority  over 


broadcast  news  would  lead  us  Is  illustrated 
by  the  proposals  which  they  have  made  In 
the  recent  past.  Cangreasman  Staggers  has 
In  fact  introduced  legislation  to  make  It  a 
criminal  offense  to  engage  In  "falsification" 
of  news  broadcasts.  The  dissenting  minority 
to  a  Subcommittee  report  two  years  ago. 
which  contained  a  number  of  proposals  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  broadcast  press, 
stated  that  "[t|he  practical  effect  of  trying 
to  legislate  a  standard  of  'truth'  would  place 
In  the  bands  of  the  government  a  weapon 
over  the  press  thac  Is  common  In  totalitarian 
countries."  The  danger  then  In  the  current 
assertion  of  authority  by  the  Subcommittee 
Is  th&t  It  will  get  the  government,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  hlsitory  of  the  Republic. 
Into  the  biislness  of  regulating  news.  That, 
I  suggest.  Is  not  the  way  to  Insure  the 
"truth"  In  the  news  the  American  public 
bears  and  sees. 

Thus  far.  we  In  broadcast  news  have  gone 
about  our  bustnees  In  the  belief  that  we  are 
protected  by  the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  that  the  men  who  wrote  our 
OoiwtltuUon  and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  had 
someone  told  them  we  would  someday  com- 
municate Ideas  and  Infomuitlon  by  elec- 
tronic means,  as  well  as  by  the  print  press, 
would  no>t  have  made  cleiur  that  freedom  of 
the  press  protected  broe<lcast  news. 

Dated:  July  9.  1971. 


Statement  or  Danixi.  Sckoiw 

I  am  a  news  correspondent  for  CBS  News 
In  Washington,  have  been  a  CBS  News 
correspondent  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  since  May.  1953.  and  before  then 
worked  for  news  agencies  and  newspapers. 
Including  the  ChTiatian  Science  Monitor  and 
the  Nev)  York  Times,  starting  In  1937.  so  that 
my  34-year  career  in  journalism  is  roughly 
evenly  divided  between  print  and  electronic 
Journalism. 

While  I  am  aware  that  this  statement  wlU 
be  used  to  support  my  employer's  case 
against  official  surveillance  In  any  form  of 
the  unbroadcast  part  of  our  work — a  prin- 
ciple with  which  I  am  wholly  In  accord — I 
should  still  try  to  treat  this  matter  with  the 
same  restraint  and  lack  of  exaggeration  that 
I  seek  In  my  journalistic  work. 

The  most  serious  problem  of  all  would  be 
the  effect  of  official  Inspection  on  the  Jour- 
nalist himself.  Let  me  say  that  many  of  us 
are  frequently  dissatisfied  with  how  our 
stories  are  edited — mainly  because  we  are 
not  given  enough  time.  The  process  by  which 
a  story  Ls  prepared  for  broadcast  Is  com- 
plex,' performed  under  tensions  of  time  and 
competing  stories,  with  constant  strains  of 
fending  off  pressures  to  compress  the  stories 
further  and  further  Among  those  engaged 
in  the  process,  there  are  often  professional 
disagreements  about  how  to  do  It.  and  some- 
times whether  It  can  be  done  at  all  within 
the  allotted  time.  In  a  cinematic  medium 
there  are  short-cuts  which  are  employed  to 
save  time  while  preserving  the  essence.  To 
try  to  compare  an  edited  product  with  the 
raw  material  in  retrospect  without  realiza- 
tion of  the  pressures  and  needs  of  the  mo- 
ment is  to  invite  oversUnpllfled  and  errone- 
ous Judgments. 

To  have  to  live  with  the  constant  prospect 
of  such  Judgments  being  made  would  be  to 
live  with  a  form  of  subtle  but  real  coercion. 
I  should  like  to  think  that  It  would  not  af- 
fect me.  for  I  take  professional  pride  In  re- 
sisting pressures  from  any  source.  But  I  can- 
not be  s\ire.  Would  I  make  unconscious 
hedges  against  second-guessing?  Or,  alter- 
nately, would  I  lean  over  backward  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  am  not  being  intimi- 
dated? I  do  not  know.  I  know  only  that  the 
potential  for  such  surveillance  would  stand 
over  me  like  an  Incubus,  and  I  would  no 
longer  feel  like  an  independent  professional. 

There  are  occasions  when  my  work  would 


be  directly  Inhibited  by  the  knowledge  that 
unedited  material  would  be  available  for  of- 
ficial surveillance.  As  one  case  In  point.  In 
November,  1970.  In  the  course  of  Investigat- 
ing problems  of  school  segregation  In  Bos- 
ton. I  sought  to  Interview  a  housewife  who 
was  sending  her  child  to  school  outside  the 
local  school  district,  but  was  reluctant  to 
explain  the  reasons  If  she  could  be  Identified 
for  fear  of  reprisals  from  Blacks  In  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  agreed  to  film  her  In  such  a 
way  that  she  could  not  be  recognized,  and  to 
withhold  her  name  and  address.  But  some 
of  our  conversation,  not  meant  for  use.  pro- 
ceeded whUe  the  camera  was  running.  And 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  Identify  her 
from  "outtakes". 

Such  examples  of  confidential  material  on 
films  are  not  frequent,  and  presumably  pre- 
cautions could  be  taken  against  having  mate- 
rial on  film  which  Is  not  meant  for  possible 
broadcast.  It  would  be  a  hindrance  to  have 
to  guard  against  anything  confidential  being 
recorded  on  film,  though  perhaps  not  a  grave 
one. 

Also  serious,  to  my  mind,  would  be  the  psy- 
chological effect  on  interview  subjects  of  the 
awareness  that  all  the  film  would  be  poten- 
tially available  for  official  Inspection.  In  Bast- 
em  Europe,  for  example.  I  have  been  Involved 
In  arranging  Interviews  with  Communist 
leaders,  including  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  They 
tend.  In  any  event,  to  doubt  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  press  In  America,  having  no 
analogy  In  their  own  countries.  And  the 
knowledge  that  uncut  interviews  were  avail- 
able to  any  official  body  would  simply  rein- 
force their  suspicions  about  us, 

I  believe  that  there  would  also  be  Inhibi- 
tions on  Interview  subjects  In  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Communist  countries. 
We  frequently  assure  our  interview  subjects. 
In  the  Interests  of  spontaneity,  that  they 
need  not  worry  about  misspeaking  becatiae 
they  can,  whenever  they  wish,  start  their 
statements  anew.  That  kind  of  spontaneity 
would  be  hindered  if  the  subject  felt  that  his 
unintentional  statements  would  be  available 
for  official  Inspection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr,  Moss)  has  60  minutes  on  a 
special  order  and  I  am  going  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  in  order  to 
give  him  the  oppwrtunity  to  use  a  part  of 
this  time. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONTEMPT  CITA- 
TION AGAINST  MR.  FRANK  STAN- 
TON AND  CBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Link).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  frem  California 
(Mr.  Moss)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remark 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  editing  by  CBS  of  its 
program.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
was  so  flagrantly  deceitful  and  injurious 
to  a  proper  public  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  as  to  invite  congressional 
Inquiry.  Congress  certainly  has  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  preserving  the  Integrity 
of  usage  of  public  adrwaves  and  channeL*: 
by  their  licensees.  And  as  in  other  areas 
of  legislative  concern.  It  has  a  broad  pow- 
er to  compel  the  production  of  infor- 
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matton  it  deems  essential  to  its  lawmak- 
ing function. 

If  we  do  choose  to  exercise  that  power 
as  Lb  suggested  today,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  underlying  assumptions  we 
make  as  to  its  reach  will  be  subject  fo 
judicial  review  and  possible  reversal.  So 
the  first  question  to  consider  ought  not 
to  be  whether  the  asserted  power  actually 
exists  in  this  case  but  whether,  on  the 
perilous  assumption  that  it  does,  it  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  this  fashion.  Discretion 
may  be  the  better  part  of  congressional 
valor  where  the  constitutional  line  to  be 
approached  Is  seen  to  divide  us  from  first 
amendment  territory. 

Even  mwnimlng  that  the  subject  pro- 
gram was  deliberately  edited  with  such 
deceptive  results  as  to  Invite  our  In- 
quiry, the  question  then  arises  as  to 
whether  an  absolute  necessity  exists  to 
compel  production  of  the  outtakes  In  or- 
der to  complete  that  injury.  It  would 
seem,  in  view  of  the  availability  for  com- 
parison of  the  fiill  transcripts  of  the  prin- 
cipally contested  materials  that  no  such 
overwhelming  necessity  is  shown.  Con- 
gress certainly  ought  not  to  compel  pro- 
duction of  Information  it  already  has. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  told  we  must  serve 
notice  now,  by  asserting  this  power,  that 
It  exists,  else  we  will  lose  It.  But  Congress 
cannot  ever  lose  a  power  it  has,  much  less 
power  it  never  had. 

Indeed,  in  a  larger  sense,  any  con- 
gressional initiative  which  springs  from 
the  premise  that  Government  has  the 
power  to  guarantee  the  "responsible"  use 
of  journalistic  Judgment  springs  from  a 
false  premise.  Government  Is  powerless 
either  to  render  Journalism  "responsible" 
or  to  restore  public  confidence  in  it.  Only 
the  Journalists  have  that  power.  Gov- 
ernment can  certainly  erode  public  con- 
fidence in  the  press  and  other  media,  and 
one  way  to  do  so,  paradoxically,  is  to  an- 
nounce that  it  has  taken  measures  to 
keep  them  honest.  Few  would  be  reas- 
sured by  such  an  assertion.  In  our  society 
the  Government  and  the  press  cannot  at 
any  given  moment  know  precisely  where 
their  respective  boundsules  are.  They 
must  coexist  in  a  state  of  dsniamlc  ten- 
sion. Maintenance  of  this  delicate  bal- 
ance cannot  be  achieved  by  flat  or  force 
any  more  than  a  fine  watch  can  be  tuned 
with  a  hammer.  Does  this  place  the  pub- 
lic at  a  disadvantage?  It  will  be  tem- 
porary. The  threat  of  public  disbelief 
should  hang  far  heavier  over  the  media 
and  its  sponsors  than  any  congressional 
subpena.  No  doubt  public  respect  today 
for  the  media  is  at  a  low  ebb.  It  would  ))e 
inaccurate  certainly  to  say  the  media 
need  no  apology,  or  that  their  apologists 
are  in  abundance  in  the  Congress. 

If  and  when  their  practices  should  in- 
vite governmental  challenge,  such  chal- 
lenge might  be  issued  with  better  grace 
on  behalf  of  some  other  aggrieved  party 
than  the  Government  itself.  The  first 
amendment  problem  Is  most  acutely 
raised  when  the  material  to  be  censored 
or  condemned  is  deemed  Injurious  to  the 
censor. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  wrote  Thur- 
low  Weed — 

Do  you  gentlemen  who  control  so  largely 
public  opinion,  do  you  ever  think  how  you 
might  lighten  the  burdens  of  men  in  power — 


these  poor  unfortunates   weighed   down  by 
care,  anxieties,  and  reflopnslbllltles? 

It  IB  a  wistful  question,  with  sympa- 
thetic echoes  in  our  time.  But  Lincoln 
did  not  confuse  or  equate  his  own  dls- 
cOTifiture  with  public  injury.  Nor  should 
we.  An  educated  and  vigilant  citizenry  is 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  defense 
against  the  broadcast  of  falsehood 
whether  it  emanates  from  a  private 
source  or  a  public  one. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  thank  him  also  for 
taking  this  time  which,  I  believe.  Is  so 
important  to  the  House  in  considering 
an  extremely  important  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  today  with 
very  serious  concern  about  two  conflict- 
ing matters  with  which  we  are  confronted 
involving  the  sut«)ena  and  the  recom- 
mended citation  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress by  CBS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  matters  are 
of  such  imi»rtance  that  I  have  not  come 
to  my  conclusion  suddenly.  Indeed,  my 
conclusion  today  Is  not  precisely  this 
same  as  that  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  likewise  (H)pose  the  contempt  cita- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  power  of  this 
body  to  come  by  information  that  it 
needs  for  Its  legitimate  purposes  is  a 
power  of  such  grave  importance  that  the 
body  should  not  put  itself  In  a  position 
of  jeopardizing  that  important  authority 
of  the  Congress  by  treading  at  the  very 
outskirts  of  its  constitutional  power  in 
an  area  where  the  constitution  authority 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proaches a  protected  area  of  power  under 
the  first  sunendment. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  we  would  not 
have  confronted  that  kind  of  a  crisis  on 
the  borderlines  of  our  authority.  And 
it  is  somewhat  regretfully  that  I  argue 
the  case  against  the  position  of  my 
chairman.  I  only  do  so  in  order  to 
preserve  the  power,  and  not  jeopardize 
it  in  a  situation  that  it  seems  to  me 
is  the  weakest  possible  legal  case  for 
exercising  that  authority  and  power. 

Now,  why  is  this  the  weakest  case? 
There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
broadcast,  there  has  been  much  said 
about  deceit,  there  has  been  much  said 
about  information  being  put  into  other 
people's  mouth — and,  really  I  suppose 
that  we  are  not  here  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  the  broadcasts  were 
fair  or  unfair,  whether  they  were  prop- 
erly balanced  or  not  properly  balanced, 
but  we  are  really  here,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  extent  that 
Congress  may  move  in  the  direction  of 
ascertaining  the  question  of  truth, 

I  do  not  know  what  position  I  would 
take  If,  for  Instance,  the  question  we 
had  before  us  here  today  was  that  in- 
volved In  the  broadcast  that  went  over 
the  NBC  network  involving  the  portrayal 
of  a  helicopter  descending  on  a  fioe  of  Ice, 
apparently  a  gim  being  shot  from  the 
helicopter,  apparently  the  mother  polar 
bear  falling  dead,  and  the  little  cub 
nuzzling  up  to  the  mother,  and  then  the 
natural  conclusion  that  this  is  the  waste 


of  our  natural  resources  and  an  Inhuman 
thing.  And  then  when  the  outtakes  are 
shown  it  is  revealed  that  the  shot  was  a 
tranquilizer;  that  the  mother  polar  bear 
got  up  after  she  had  been  tagged  by  some 
conservation  service,  and  the  little  cub 
followed  her  off. 

Now,  If  we  were  in  a  situation  in  which 
that  sequence  could  not  be  reached  by 
any  other  power  but  this  Congress"  sub- 
pena power,  and  if  that  were  denied,  I 
believe  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  exer- 
cising the  power  to  subpena  that  infor- 
mation. If  that  information  was  not 
forthcoming  and  could  not  be  arrived 
at  in  any  other  way  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  citing  for  contempt. 

Why  Is  this  a  different  situation?  And 
would  it  be  permissible  in  the  other  case 
to  get  the  outtake? 

It  seems  to  me  because  in  such  an  ex- 
ample the  entire  sequence  of  events  is  a 
raw  portrayal  of  news  and  the  deletion 
of  the  sequel  is  to  teU  a  false  story.  Just 
as  if,  for  instance,  the  word  "not"  were 
blipped  out  of  a  person's  statement. 

Now  we  are  not  confronted  with  that 
situation  here.  If  we  were,  I  would  tend 
to  support  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
get  at  that  sort  of  information.  But  what 
we  are  confronted  with  here  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  establish  a 
congressional  or  a  governmental  stand- 
ard of  truth. 

I  have  examined  the  two  crucial  items 
that  have  been  brought  up  in  this  hear- 
ing. I  have  read  the  testimony,  the  Stan- 
ton testimony,  and  I  find  these  two  items 
seem  to  be  the  crucial  items  involved  in 
this  case.  ^, 

One  is  the  Henken  testimony.  Mr. 
Henken  testified  concerning  certain 
policies  of  the  Pentagon.  The  testimony 
he  gave  was  cut  and  to  some  extent  re- 
fc  arranged.  It  was  not  sequential  and 
arguably  the  case  that  Mr.  Henken 
wanted  to  make  was  not  made  in  the 
strongest  manner  for  him.  He  con- 
tended that  when  he  was  asked  the  pur- 
poses of  certain  Pentagon  broadcasts,  he 
included  amongst  those  purposes  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  and  that  this  was  ,j 
eliminated  from  his  statement. 

He  also  contended  that  a  portion  of 
his  toUl  sUtement  which  referred  to  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  certain  racial  prob- 
lems In  the  armed  services  had  been 
overly  emphasized.  But  he  never  con- 
tended that  anything  which  was  stated 
in  the  broadcast  was  other  than  some- 
thing he  had  said. 

Now  if  I  make  a  political  speech  and  I 
take  maybe  15  minutes  to  make  It  and 
that  15  minutes  is  recorded  and  then  2 
minutes  are  broadcast,  it  Is  almost  cer- 
tain that  I  could  find  a  better  2  minutes 
than  will  be  taken  out  of  my  speech  to 
go  Into  a  broadcast.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  of  us  who  have  not  wished  that 
we  had  the  same  power  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  the  broadcast  material 
as  we  do  with  respect  to  a  selection  in 
the  Record. 

There  has  got  to  be  somebody  who 
exercises  a  certain  degree  of  discretion 
with  respect  to  matters  that  are  put  on 
the  news— certain  matters  that  are  used 
in  connection  with  a  documentary.  I 
suspect  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  of 
us  who  would  not  have  chosen  a  little 
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bit  differently  than  did  those  who  put  to- 
gether the  particular  broadcast. 

The  question  is.  Should  there  be  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  governmental 
standard  of  truth  when  the  real  ques- 
tion Lb  merely  a  question  of  emphasis 
and  of  editing?  In  this  area — in  this  nar- 
row area — is  there  really  any  difference 
between  the  TV  medium  and  the  radio 
medium  on  the  one  hand  and  the  news- 
papers on  the  other? 

Dr.  Stanton  states  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  a  difference  and  because 
he  did  not  think  there  was  a  difference 
and  because  he  felt  that  if  the  Congress 
were  to  Impede  selection  by  the  TV  and 
the  radio  media  that  such  wo\ild  be  an 
infringing  on  his  first  amendment  right. 

I  think  he  was  taking  an  honest  and 
reasonable  stand. 

I  know  it  has  been  said  here  with  re- 
spect to  Colonel  MacNeil's  statement  that 
words  were  put  in  Colooel  MacNeil's 
mouth.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  is 
more  than  the  question  of  Judgment  with 
respect  to  selecting  that  portion  of  a 
broadcast  that  is  to  be  used — ^that  Sou- 
ranna  Fhouma  had  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  if  Vietnam  should  fall. 
Laos  and  Cambodia  wlU  fall — and  that 
these  words  quoted  fran  Souvanna 
Phouma  which  were  contained  in  Colonel 
MacNeil's  speech  appeared  to  be  what  the 
colonel  was  saying. 

I  have  checked  that  speech  very  care- 
fully. Colonel  MacNeil  made  a  rather 
lengthy  speech.  He  had  some  notes 
before  him,  notes  which  were  in  the 
ordinary  sort  of  large  tjnie  that  a  man 
can  read  while  he  is  making  a  speech  to 
an  audience.  The  notes  included  two 
separate  paragraphs,  one  including  some 
statemoits  obviously  of  Souvaima 
Phouma,  and  then  another  paragraph 
that  merely  referred  to  the  domino 
theory  that  I  have  Just  described. 

If  a  man  were  reading  these  two  things 
in  sequoice,  there  would  have  been  no 
way  to  tell  where  the  quotes  aided.  But 
let  me  point  out  another  thing  about 
that  speech.  I  have  checked  the  whole 
speech  through  and  I  find  in  the  speech 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  which  almost 
precisely  the  same  thing  Is  said  in 
Colonel  MacNeil's  own  statement.  What 
he  says  in  effect  is  that  the  d<Mnino 
theory,  just  as  had  been  illustrated  in 
Europe,  also  applies  in  Asia.  If  we  do 
not  do  so-and-so  in  Vietnam,  then  such- 
and-such  a  result  will  happen  with  re- 
spect to  other  coimtrles. 

I  defy  anybody  to  listen  to  that 
sequence,  to  Just  have  it  read  to  him. 
and  come  out  with  the  conclusion  that 
that  paragraph  which  has  now  been 
attributed  to  Souvanna  Phouma — and  I 
suppose  it  was  his  statement,  though  I 
understand  it  was  a  paraphraislng — but 
I  defy  anyone  to  tell  exactly  where  the 
quotes  ended  and  the  colonel's  speech 
began. 

Besides  that,  tince  the  cdonel  said  the 
same  thing  at  greater  length  at  another 
place  in  the  speech.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  judging  the  speech  objectively 
would  have  concluded  that  the  colonel 
was  saying  what  it  appeared  he  said  on 
CBS.  There  was  no  misrepresentation. 
There  was  a  condensation  of  a  very 
lengthy  speech  to  fit  it  In  a  certain  space. 


Let  me  go  a  little  further,  and  let  us 
assume  for  the  purpose  of  argimient  that 
the  cutting  and  th3  replacement  and  the 
rearrangement  of  the  spaech  was  im- 
proper in  both  cases,  that  it  should  have 
been  done  in  another  way. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  as  the  U.S. 
Congress  or  as  a  committee  of  Congress 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  judg- 
ing what  is  truth  in  the  area  of  editorial- 
izing and  news  production?  That  is  not 
what  the  Red  Lion  case  says.  I  have  read 
carefully  the  brief  of  the  very  able  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investigation  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  they  quote  the  Red 
Lion  case  and  the  NBC  case  as  their  pri- 
mary authorities.  Nobody  for  a  moment 
denies  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  control  generally  TV  and  radio.  Some- 
body has  got  to  decide  bow  these  lim- 
ited airways  are  to  be  used.  Somebody 
has  got  to  limit  it.  and  somebody  has 
got  to  judge  between  this  body  of  mate- 
rial which  may  be  of  little  pubhc  value 
and  other  bodies  of  material  that  may  be 
important. 

"The  point  is.  though,  that  none  of  the 
cases  hold  that  Congress  or  the  FCC  or 
any  committee  of  Congress  has  got  con- 
situtlonal  authority  to  take  a  particular 
piece  of  news  or  a  particular  docimien- 
tary  and  say,  "Look,  you  did  not  portray 
this  right.  You  must  throw  it  in  another 
light.  You  have  deceived  because  you 
have  not  presented  it  in  the  light  most 
favorable  to  the  parties  interviewed,  in 
this  case  the  Pentagon  spokesmen. 

That  is  the  point.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  Government  through  its  duly 
designated  authority  may  later  review 
the  total  product  of  CBS,  NBC.  or  ABC 
under  such  laws  as  may  be  passed  to 
do  soi 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  stated  the  truth,  that 
CBS  is  a  licensee  of  the  Commission  cmd 
each  of  its  broadcast  facilities  must  an- 
swer to  the  Commission  for  the  conduct 
of  CBS  as  a  licensee,  and  the  Commis- 
sion has  broad  Jurisdiction  to  Inquire 
into  whether  or  not  the  public  interest 
has  been  served  and  is  being  served  by 
CBS  continually  as  a  licensee  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  certainly 
correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  under  the  Commiml- 
cations  Act.  the  period  of  time  on  each 
of  the  facilities  cannot  be  more  than  3 
years,  so  we  Insure  a  review  of  the  broad- 
caster, testing  whether  he  has  met  the 
need  to  serve  the  public  and  to  utilize 
the  spectrum  in  the  public  interest. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  answer. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  certainly 
correct,  and.  of  course,  the  question  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  not  at  all  the 
question  involved  in  a  case  in  which  a 
single  program  is  being  judged.  The  Red 
Lion  case,  of  course,  dealt  vrlth  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

The  Red  Lion  case  does  not  authorize 
pnHnulgatlon  of  an  "official  government 
\-iew  dominating  public  broadcasting." 
It  recognizes  that  "such  questions  would 
raise  more  serious  first  amendment  is- 
sues." That  case  decides  only  "that  the 
Congress  and  the  Commission  do  not 
violate  the  first  amendment  when  they 


require  a  radio  or  television  station  to 
give  reply  time  to  answer  personal  at- 
tacks and  political  editorials." 

Indeed,  the  Court  recognized  the 
value  of  "coverage  of  controversial  is- 
sues," stating  that  if  such  were  not  given 
"the  purposes  of  the  [fairness]  doctrine 
would  be  stifled."  Indeed,  the  Court 
notes  with  favor  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stanton  in  footnote  19  on  page  393  of 
the  decision  wherein  he  stated  that  CBS 
Is  "determined  to  continue  covering  con- 
troversial issues  as  a  public  service,  and 
exercising  our  own  independent  news 
judgment  and  enterprise.  I  for  one,  re- 
fuse to  allow  that  judgment  and  enter- 
prise to  be  affected  by  ofScial  intimida- 
tion." Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
F.C.C..  395  VB.  367,  at  pages  393-4. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  what  the  dif- 
ference is  In  these  two  propositions.  The 
Red  Lion  case  never  said  that  the  FCC  or 
Congress  can  look  at  a  particular  pro- 
gram and  make  an  individual  specific, 
judgment  about  the  ideological  weighting 
or  balance  of  that  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  too  that 
though  the  statement  I  am  making  are 
opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  com- 
mittee in  its  original  embarkation  on  this 
investigation  was  wrong.  I  think  that  it 
went  wrong  when  It  began  to  look  into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  spe- 
cific program  was  a  fair  one.  The 
chairman,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
committee  hearings,  spelled  out  very 
properly  a  legitimate  purpose  for  the 
committee  to  look  into.  He  aaid: 

Clearly  this  raises  Important  Issues  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  laws  governing 
broadcasting.  Present  law  and  regulations  do 
address  the  subject  of  deception,  but  they  do 
so  In  a  very  disjoined  and  unorganized  man- 
ner. Thus,  sponsorship,  If  any.  must  be  an- 
nounced; mechanical  reproduction.  If  em- 
ployed In  the  broadcast,  must  be  disclosed. 
Tliese  provisions  apply  to  news  programming 
Just  as  they  do  to  other  types  of  broadcast.  In 
addition,  fraudulent  and  deceptive  advertis- 
ing and  quiz  programming  is  forbidden.  All 
of  these  provisions  of  present  law  are  of  un- 
doubted constitutionality.  Furthermore,  they 
are  quite  similar  to  the  legislative  con- 
cerns  Involved    in   the  present   matter. 

All  of  these  provisions  reflect  an  under- 
standing that  the  public  has  a  legitimate  In- 
terest In  knowing  the  relevant  clrctunstances 
under  which  material  Is  broadcast. 

With  this  In  mind,  and  recognizing  that 
existing  law  might  not  be  fully  adequate  to 
serve  the  public  Interest,  this -subcommittee 
determined  to  Inquire  Into  the  serious  alle- 
gations raised  about  the  "Pentagon"  docu- 
mentary. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  concern  of  the  committee  as 
enunciated  by  its  chairman.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  v.  U.S..  319  U.S.  190 
(1942):  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
F.T.C.,  395  U.S.  267  (1969) .  support  these 
propositions. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
legitimate  concern  can  be  pursued  as 
far  as  is  sought  here  without  impinging 
upon  freedom  of  the  press. 

What  happened,  as  I  have  described, 
is  these  two  major  parts  of  the  Inquiry 
were  answered.  They  were  settled.  The 
cwiimlttee  has  the  transcript.  It  has  the 
transcript  of  Mr.  Henkin's  interrogation. 
It  knows  precisely  what  was  done  with 
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respect  to  the  outtakes.  It  knows  what 
went  on  the  air.  It  knows  where  these 
various  portions  of  that  interview  were 
taken  from  in  the  total  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee  staff 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  showing  us 
exactly  where  they  came  from. 

This  may  be  good  or  bad.  It  may  call 
for  legislative  action.  But  the  point  is, 
we  have  got  the  facts. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  facts 
just  mentioned  have  been  placed  in  the 

CONGRXSSIONAL  RECORD? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  Henkin  interview  were  placed  in 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  have  the  transcript  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Of  course,  the  com- 
mittee has  the  film.  I  saw  it  the  other 
day.  All  I  have  to  do  is  sit  there  with  a 
transcript  in  my  hand  and  with  the 
guide  that  the  staff  has  prepared  and  I 
can  see  precisely  what  was  said  and  what 
was  left  out. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  MacNell  state- 
ment the  same  is  true.  In  that  case,  in- 
stead of  having  the  transcript,  the  com- 
mittee has  the  original  speech  notes  of 
Colonel  MacNell  and  has  the  same  anal- 
ysis with  respect  to  what  portions  of  the 
speech  were  used  and  what  left  out. 

But.  really,  that  speech  raises  no  ques- 
tion at  all.  Nobody,  I  believe,  contends 
that  because  the  colonel  made  a  speech 
that  lasted  maybe  an  hour  the  documen- 
tary had  to  include  his  whole  speech. 
There  were  not  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  simply  boiled  down  to  a  short 
statement  and  was  broadcast.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  there  was  nothing  that 
was  not  in  the  substance  of  his  own  ex- 
ptession  that  was  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  points  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  trj^ng  to  hammer  home, 
that  under  the  consideration  of  the  right 
of  the  committee  to  know,  if  they  vote 
themselves  without  that  additional  test, 
merely  the  subpena  to  CBS  and  the  presi- 
dent without  any  additional  evidence,  the 
situation  might  be  totally  different  so 
far  as  the  gentleman  is  personally  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  correct.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  another  case  and 
would  need  to  be  studied  more  deeply. 
My  immediate  reaction  would  be  if  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Henkin  had  been  made  ex- 
tempore, and  had  there  not  been  a 
transcript  of  it  at  the  time,  and  had 
there  been  no  way  of  determining  how 
exactly  it  was  cut  and  rearranged,  and 
had  the  committee's  inquiry  not  been  di- 
rected at  the  Judgment  of  the  weight  to 
be  given  to  the  documentary,  and  had  the 
committee  not  been  concerned  with  any- 
thing but  the  means  by  which  it  was 
rearranged.  I  would  be  inclined,  if  the 
committee  specifically  described  what  it 
needed  to  have  and  could  not  get.  to  feel 
the  committee  should  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  think  the  genUeman 
In  the  well,  when  he  spoke  previously,  at 
the   time   the   gentleman   from   North 


Carolina  held  the  fioor.  was  mnUng  the 
point  that  we  saw  a  develoiunent  from 
the  first  subpena  to  the  amended  sub- 
pena to  the  statement  with  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  committee  investigation 
and  saw  a  recognition  on  behalf  of  the 
staff  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  ap- 
profich  that  they  were  taking.  The  gen- 
tleman made  that  point  earlier  this  after- 
noon. But  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  there 
has  been  an  attempt  to  improve  the  pos- 
ture as  it  comes  to  the  fibor  of  the  House. 
I  am  sure  if  this  is  reviewed  by  the  courts, 
that  will  be  one  of  the  key  itons.  I  think 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  our 
colleagues  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MOSS.  An  additional  item  should 
not  be  overlooked,  certainly,  which  is  the 
fact  that  no  one  charges  CBS  with  violat- 
ing any  law.  regulation,  or  order  in  the 
editing  of  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  agree  with 
the  program  or  that  we  like  it  or  dislike 
it.  Clearly  they  violated  no  rule  of  the 
Commission  suid  no  law  of  the  Congerss. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  BROYHnx)  has 
pointed  out.  He  placed  documentation  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  his  own 
remarks  which  showed  on  June  21  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
supplied  the  committee  with  documenta- 
tion to  show  that  CBS  had  complied  with 
the  fairness  doctrine  in  all  respects,  af- 
fording those  who  were  critical  of  the 
program  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
further  views  aired. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  seems  to  me  what 
happened  in  this  hearing  is  that  the 
hearing  commenced  on  the  right  note, 
with  the  intent  to  find  out  what  pro- 
cedures should  be  used  to  regulate 
certain  editing  processes,  for  Instance,  to 
develop;  some  means  of  providing  some 
kind  of  a  blip  or  signal  which  would  in- 
dicate where  material  was  left  out.  Then 
it  sought  to  find  the  outtakes,  and  in  ef- 
fect it  got  them  because  the  committee 
has  the  transcript.  However,  so  hot  was 
the  committee  on  the  scent  of  what  it 
considered  to  be  a  basic  evil  that  it  went 
beyond  its  original  purpose.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  respect  for  my  chair- 
man and  for  his  carefully  limited  state- 
ment on  page  2  of  the  committee  tran- 
script where  he  said : 

As  most  people  know  by  now.  the  program 
was  controversial.  For  one  thing  It  provoked 
the  criticism  of  those  who  thought  It  was 
unduly  biased  against  the  public  affairs  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Then  he  said — and  I  think  this  is  ab- 
solutely true  and  extremely  important — 
"I  scarcely  need  repeat  neither  this  sub- 
committee nor  its  chairman  has  any  in- 
terest in  entering  into  this  aspect  of  the 
controversy."  They  have  no  interest  in 
weighing  the  particular  bias  or  direction 
of  the  Investigation.  But  the  difficulty  is 
that  the  committee's  own  counsel  on 
page  40  of  the  transcript  seems  to  t>e 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  is 
talking  about  the  Chicago  convention 
here  and  comparing  this  matter  to  that 
convention.  He  says,  "the  investigation 
that  was  conducted  by  this  subcommit- 


tee on  the  Chicago  convention  I  think  by 
its  terms  did  address  a  number  of  alle- 
gations— in  fact,  as  the  staff  report 
shows,  a  number  of  the  allegations  were 
prejudicial  editing  and  selective  inclu- 
sion in  the  broadcast  of  material  and  un- 
favorable to  the  Chicago  administration 
or  to  the  police  or  what  have  you  that 
those  were  two  of  the  specific  allegations 
that  prompted  the  subcommittee's  in- 
quiry." Then  he  goes  on  in  questioning 
Mr.  Stanton  and  says,  'T>o  you  think 
that  everything  people  saw  and  heard  an 
the  'Selling  of  the  Pentagon'  is  exactly 
what  it  purported  to  be?"  He  asked  that 
question  about  five  times.  Mr.  Stanton 
says:  "WeU,  I  believe  that  the  broadcast 
was  fairly  edited."  Then  the  counsel  said 
that  he  wanted  a  yes  or  no  suiswer. 

And,  then,  there  is  considerable  fur- 
ther discussion.  Certain  members  of  the 
committee  then  get  into  the  questicm  of 
what  is  truth  and  what  is  fact  and  what 
is  balance. 

The  statement  is  made  by  one  Mem- 
ber: 

I  will  come  back  to  you.  " — In  a  govem- 
ment  Inquiry,  expressly  Intended  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  or  any  other  CBS  news 
report  meets  government  standards  of 
truth." 

Now  when  you  use  the  words  "government 
standards  of  truth"  you  are  trying  to  imply. 
I  believe  at  least,  that  you  are  saying  that 
we  are  trying  to  set  up  Government  censor- 
ship or  Gkjvemment  control,  that  we  are  us- 
ing Government  standards  of  truth.  Now  who 
else  Is  going  to  pass  Judgment  on  theae 
matters  If  It  is  not  the  Government?  We 
representing  the  people? 

And  then  note  this: 

Who  else  Is  going  to  pass  Judgment  on 
these  matters  If  It  Is  not  the  Government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  answer  to  that  is :  No- 
body other  than  the  people. 

What  the  Constitution  says  is  that  you 
let  broadcasters  with  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal content  of  news  matter  print  their 
version  of  it.  and  newspapers  will  print 
their  version,  and  other  broadcasters 
their  version  and.  ultimately,  it  is  the 
people  who  choose.  You  do  not  set  up 
governmental  standards  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MOSS.  On  the  question  of  govern- 
mental standards,  imtil  the  first  of  April 
of  this  year  I  have  had  for  16  years  the 
privilege  on  chairing  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Operations.  During  the 
course  of  those  16  vears  I  encountered 
many  gradations  of  Government  truth  in 
the  information  made  available  to  the 
people.  So,  if  there  is  a  discernible  stand- 
ard of  truth  in  the  Government  I  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  I  have  seen  many 
and  varied  standards  and  some  of  them 
did  not  meet  my  most  liberal  definition 
of  what  might  ccxistitute  the  truth. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  would  Uke  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
few  things  in  our  many  years  of  close 
association  have  caused  me  greater  con- 
cern than  having  to  determine  upon  the 
course  I  have  here  in  opposing  the  posi- 
tion you  have  taken  and  the  ixisition 
the  majority  has  taken  on  the 
committee. 
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I  would  like  to  say  to  you  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  that  it  Is  a  matter 
of  personal  conviction  based  upon  a 
searching  analysis  which  is  causing  me 
to  reach  the  conclusions  I  have  reached. 

Mr.  STAOGEKS.  Thank  you.  my 
friend. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  there  have  been  pressures  put  on 
the  House  and  on  the  gentleman  as 
well  as  on  other  Members  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  assume  that  pres- 
sures, as  they  historically  do  it  in  the 
legislative  bodies,  go  both  ways. 

Mr.  STAQGERS.  It  could  very  well 
be,  but  I  mecm  outside  pressures  by  big 
corporations  as  well  as  others  who  per- 
haps have  billions  to  spend  to  influence 
Members  of  Congress. 

Has  the  gentleman  seen  any  evidence 
of  it? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  not  encountered  it, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STAQGERS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  when  he  said 
that  the  people  would  take  care  of  it. 
Is  not  the  gentleman  a  representative  of 
the  people?  Is  not  the  gentleman  sent 
to  Congress  to  take  care  of  these  matters 
and  not  the  people  who  may  live  on  one 
of  my  hills  in  West  Virginia  20  miles 
from  a  telephone?  He  expects  me  as  his 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  care  of  his  affairs. 

With  reference  to  this  statement  on 
governmental  truth — and  I  do  not  know 
who  made  that;  certainly  I  did  not  make 
it  because  I  do  not  believe  in  such  things. 
I  believe  it  is  hard  to  tell  many  times 
between  what  is  black  and  what  is  white 
because  we  have  so  many  gray  areas. 

I  do  not  believe  I  as  chairman  have  e>^er 
said  that  I  wanted  to  censor  anything 
that  they,  the  TV  people,  have  said  or 
planned  to  say. 

The  presentation  of  the  Pentagon  in 
many  ways  could  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  of  our  time  if  they 
had  not  lied — and  they  admitted  it;  it 
has  been  shown  imder  oath — and  you  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  should  say 
that  that  will  never  happen  again  be- 
cause it  is  under  Government  ctoitrol. 

When  you  tell  the  people  that  this  is 
the  truth  in  a  docimientajy  that  took  II 
months  to  prepare  and,  perhaps,  some- 
one sat  down  in  a  dark,  deep  room  and 
said,  we  will  take  these  questions  and 
answers  and  make  them  say  things  they 
did  not  say ;  we  will  put  the  quotation  of 
someone  here  and  say  certain  things. 
when  he  did  not  say  it  but  when  he  was 
{u:tually  saying  It  to  someone  else. 

I  ask  you,  as  a  representative  of  your 
people,  and  you  come  from  Texas,  are 
the  people  of  Texas  going  to  come  up  here 
and  change  the  law?  No.  It  is  going  to  be 
you — and  you  swore  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  to  de- 
fend it  in  every  way,  and  to  represent 
your  people  when  you  took  that  oath  of 
ofiBce. 

And  so  am  I  here,  to  represent  my  peo- 
ple, and  I  intend  to  do  it.  And  when  I  am 
a  chairman  of  a  committee  I  intend  to  do 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for  all  of  the 
people  of  this  land  as  long  as  I  am  here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman,  has  made.  I  would  hope  that 
tomorrow  we  can  perhaos  have  an  or- 
derly debate.  I  understand  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  we  cnn  have  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  that  would  divide 
the  time  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
And  I  thought  while  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss)  was  here,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhili.),  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  senior  Members  who  are  In- 
volved, that  perhaps  we  could  arrange  so 
that  tomorrow  we  could  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
to  say,  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Bhoy- 
HiLL)  and  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ctillfomia  (Mr.  Moss)  and  what- 
ever time  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stagckhs) 
should  desire  to  take,  and  then  we 
would  be  able  to  take  the  balance  of  the 
time  as  we  went  along  for  orderly  debate 
puTDoses. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  iust  want 
to  say  that  I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I 
always  trv  to  be  fair.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams  ^  can  ever  state  that  I  deliberately 
tried  to  be  unfair  in  my  committee. 

Mr.  ADAMS    I  appreciate  that 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  AlthouKh  I  might 
state  that  I  have  been  so  many  times 
opoosed  to  different  issues  that  I  cer- 
tainly have  been  tempted  to  do  so.  as 
every  human  being  is.  I  will  be  fair  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  do  just  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  that  verv 
much,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  that  will 
be  of  great  assistance  for  an  orderly 
debate. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Staggers)  that  he  as  a  chairman  has 
been  verv  fair  to  us  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  a  response. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  respond  first  by  saj-ing  that 
I  recognize  the  chairman's  intent  in  the 
direction  that  he  stated  it.  and  I  ap- 
plaud it  I  think  that  he  is  absolutely 
right  in  being  concerned  about  the  proc- 
esses by  which  programs  of  this  nature 
such  as  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
are  produced.  I  think  that  as  long  as  it 
remains  a  question  of  what  went  in  and 
what  went  out.  the  question  of  passage 
of  laws  that  might  correct  those  matters 
is  extremely  important.  I  recognize  that 
the  chairman's  concern  was  in  that  di- 
rection, and  that  it  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern, and  I  say  tliat  that  is  what  we 
should  be  concerned  about.  But  in  an- 


swer to  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
I  determine  the  truth  for  people,  my 
answer  is  no.  Mv  answer  is  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Judge  Learned  Hand  who  said ; 

Our  democracy  rests  upon  the  aasumptloD 
^hat,  set  free,  the  common  man  can  manage 
his  own  fate:  that  errors  will  cancel  each 
other  by  open  dlscuaslon;  that  the  interests 
of  each,  even  when  ungulded  from  above, 
will  not  diverge  too  radically  from  the  In- 
terests of  all.  That  may  be  an  illusion:  It 
may  be.  In  the  words  of  Ortega  y  OeiaBet, 
"a  dlaclpUne  too  dlfBcult  and  complex  to  take 
firm  root  on  earth."  But  still  we  do  profess 
It.  and  while  we  do,  let  us  not  dXsgyiiae  from 
ouivelTes  that,  so  far  as  we  set  up  official 
orthodorleB,  however  vague  In  content,  we 
falsify  the  underlying  presuppoeltlon  of  o\ir 
state. 

Let  me  say  quickly  that  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  this  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  of  devising  means  of  pro- 
viding a  forum  for  all  conflicting  inter- 
ests. Whoi  those  conflicting  interests  are 
permitted  to  speak  their  piece,  and  those 
conflicting  expressions  are  frequently 
highly  controversial,  as  was  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  when  tixey  are  per- 
mitted to  speak  their  piece,  then  we, 
along  with  other  people,  not  as  Repre- 
sentatives, but  as  citizens  of  the  coxm- 
try,  will  make  the  proper  determina- 
tions. 

We  are  not  to  make  the  judgment 
of  what  is  true;  that  must  be  their  de- 
cision— not  ours. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding  and  for  his  great  pa- 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MarylEuid. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  defend  the  flrst  amendment,  not 
to  enlarge  it,  not  to  extend  its  scope,  not 
to  apply  its  spirit  to  "symbolic  speech," 
but  purely  and  simply  to  defend  its  es- 
sence: the  freedom  of  joumEdists  to  re- 
port upon  and  criticize  the  Government 
free  from  governmental  control. 

If  any  soldier  in  the  endless  strug- 
gle to  safeguard  our  liberties  thought 
that  the  battle  for  press  freedom  had 
been  won.  that  this  strongpoint  at  least 
was  secure  from  attack,  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  will  have  disabused  him  of  that 
notion.  We  have  seen  the  executive 
branch  launch  a  massive  assault  against 
the  very  center  of  our  position :  The  pro- 
hibition against  prior  restraint.  And  now 
we  see  a  committee  of  this  House  mak- 
ing harassing  attacks  upon  our  flank. 

My  colleague.  Chairman  Staggers, 
claims  compulsory  process  to  force  tele- 
vision newsmen  to  produce  materials 
used  in  the  making  of  a  public  affairs 
broadcast.  He  claims  a  congressicHial  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  public  from 
■manipulation"  and  "deceit."  I  challenge 
both  these  claims. 

I  submit  that  "outtakes"  and  similar 
materials  are  privileged  against  the  sub- 
pena  power.  The  Subc<.mmlttee  cxa  In- 
vestigations, according  to  the  statement 
which  its  chairman  circulated  and  In- 
-serted  in  the  Record,  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  cases  in  which  the 
courts  have  upheld  the  confidentiality  of 
reporters"  notebooks  and  the  present  case 
on  the  grounds  that  only  the  sources  of 
news  are  privileged,  not  the  actual  note- 
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books  or  outtakes.  But  I  submit  that 
the  privilege  extends,  not  to  the  sources 
or  the  notebooks  or  the  outtakes  In 
themselves,  but  to  the  news-gathering 
process  of  which  they  are  a  part.  As  the 
ninth  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  in 
the  Caldwell  case,  sources  must  be  pro- 
tected in  order  to  protect  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  operate  free  of  the  fear  "that 
they  will  be  required  to  submit  to  inter- 
rogation." That  court  held  that  "the  first 
Eunendment  guards  against  governmen- 
tal action  that  induces  self-censorship." 
Does  any  Member  doubt  that  the  threat 
of  congressional  investigation  into  news 
gathering  will  tend  to  check  the  boldness 
of  television  news  teams  in  delving  into 
controversial  issues? 

The  subcommittee  tells  us  that  the 
controversy  which  rages  over  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  "is  not  the  concern 
of  the  subcommittee."  But  does  any  Mem- 
ber believe  that  the  storm  of  protest,  both 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and  in  other 
places,  evoked  by  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subcommittee's  anxious  delving  into  its 
preparation?  Could  not  CBS  News  have 
avoided  all  this  diiHculty  by  directing  its 
attention  to  a  less  volatile  subject,  say, 
an  appreciative  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Ray  burn  Building? 

Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  for  one 
instant  that  such  a  study  would  not  be 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  but  the  use 
of  the  subpena  power  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  journalistic  timidity  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  restriction  on  press  freedom 
which  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
forbade,  and  rightly  forbade,  the  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  threat  to  our  freedoms  posed 
by  the  means  which  the  subcommittee 
wishes  to  use  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  threat  posed  by  the  ends  for 
which  it  wishes  to  use  them. 

The  subcommittee  speaks  of  "laws 
which  Congress  might  enact  directed 
against  calculated  manipulation  of  the 
news."  Now  protecting  people  from  "cal- 
culated manipulation"  is  a  worthy  cause, 
but  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  men  are 
always  asked  to  sacrifice  their  freedom 
for  worthy  causes — for  security,  for  ma- 
terial prosperity,  for  victory,  for  glory, 
and  for  peace.  Like  the  path  of  sin.  the 
highway  to  tyranny  is  strewn  with  prim- 
roses, and  like  the  road  to  hell,  it  is 
paved  with  good  intentions. 

As  Mr.  MiKVA  remarked  in  his  ad- 
mirable address  of  last  Wednesday : 

The  freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  condi- 
tioned on  lt«  being  a  fair  press. 

I  submit  that  any  law  this  Congress 
might  pass  regulating  the  editing  of  tele- 
vision news  broadcasts  or  requiring  warn- 
ings with  respect  to  particular  editing 
practices  would  be  no  more  constitutional 
than  a  similar  law  applying  to  news- 
papers. The  committee  states  that  a  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  ruling  "pointed  out 
that  calculated  falsehood  falls  outside 
the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment." 

What  the  court  actually  held  was  that 
citizens  who  had  been  damaged  by  false 
broadcast  statements  could  recover  dam- 
ages in  civil  actions  if  and  only  if  mali- 
cious intent  could  be  shown.  This  is  an 
extension  to  electronic  journalism  of 
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the  rule  established  in  New  York  Times 
against  Sullivan.  No  one  has  suggested 
that  this  Congress  has  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate newspaper  news  coverage,  or  to  re- 
quire newspapers  to  print  descriptions 
of  their  editorial  habits.  No  more,  then, 
does  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  the  sub- 
committee cites  (Rosenbloom  v.  Metro- 
media, 39  UjSi.W.  4694,  June  7,  1971) 
authorize  the  Congress  to  regulate  the 
electronic  media  to  prevent  "calculated 
falsehood." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
first  amendment  can  be  overridden  in  the 
case  of  "clear  and  present  danger."  The 
subcommittee  says : 

Because  a  free  electorate  forms  its  deci- 
sions on  matters  which  It  determines  to  be 
factual,  the  artificial  transmutation  of  fact 
Into  non-fact  without  disclosure  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  that  electorate. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, this  is  an  outrageous  reading  of 
Justice  Holmes'  celebrated  decision. 

"Clear  and  present"  means  obvious  and 
immediate,  as  in  Justice  Holmes'  exam- 
ple of  shouting  "fire"  in  a  crowded  the- 
ater. Such  a  danger  is  manifestly  not 
present  in  this  case.  Falsehood,  or  even 
bad  opinion,  is  always  dangerous,  but 
we  are  not  therefore  empowered  to  ban 
all  falsehood  or  to  regulate  all  opinion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  danger  which  is 
truly  "clear  and  present,"  we  are  left 
with  the  original  constitutional  dictum, 
which  begins,  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law." 

As  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  like  to 
remark,  "no  law"  means  no  law. 

If  we  are  constitutionally  forbidden  to 
legislate  in  this  area,  then  the  subcom- 
mittee lacks  the  element  of  legitimate 
legislative  interest  without  which  its 
subpena  is  not  valid.  When  first  amend- 
ment issues  are  at  stake,  the  normal  ju- 
dicial presumption  of  legislative  interest 
does  not  hold.  The  courts  will  not  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  when  we 
tinker  with  the  first  amendment  (Live- 
right  V.  Joint  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Tennessee,  279  P.  Supp. 
205  Md.,  Tenn.,  1968). 

To  sum  up:  The  subpena  against  CBS 
was  not  valid,  because  it  called  for  ma- 
terials privileged  against  subpena  and 
because  it  could  have  had  no  legitimate 
legislative  intent  behind  it.  CBS  and  its 
president.  Dr.  Stanton,  were  therefore 
well  within  their  rights  in  refusing  to  de- 
liver the  materials  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
tradition  which  requires  that  this  body 
uphold  one  of  its  committees  in  matters 
of  contempt.  But  we  are  boimd  by  a 
higher  law  than  tradition:  Each  of  us 
is  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 

If  we  vote  for  this  citation,  the  courts 
will  reverse  us.  But  our  responsibility 
to  the  Constitution  is  as  heavy  as  theirs. 
It  should  be  beneath  our  dignity  to  leave 
it  to  the  judges  to  defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  That  is  our  job  flrst,  and  we  can 
only  do  it  by  defeating  this  citation. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  nimiber  of 
documents  germane  to  this  issue:  a 
memorandum  which  I  circulated  cov- 
ering the  delicate  legal  points  involved, 
three  briefs  and  a  summary  prepared 
by  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  coun- 
sel for  CBS,  the  new  CBS  "Operating 


Standards"  for  news  programing,  and 
Dr.  Stanton's  own  statement  to  the 
subcommittee.  | 

I  also  include  a  sample  .of  the  com- 
munications I  have  received  on  this 
issue: 

ISStTES      AND      PRECKOrNTS      IN      THT      STANTOI* 
CONTEMIT    CrrATION 

The  First  Amendment  provides  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  .  .  .  the  press  .  .  ."  At  the  heart 
of  the  Amendment  Is  the  assumption  that 
"the  widest  possible  dissemination  from  di- 
verse and  antagonist  sources  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  that  a  free  preas 
Is  a  condlton  of  a  free  society."  Associated 
Press  V.  United  States,  36  U.S.  1,  20  (1946). 
"A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
interpreters  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  Is  to  fetter 
ourselves."  Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co., 
297  U.S.  233.  250  (1936). 

These  eloquent  statements  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  underscore  the 
fact  that  the  freedom  to  comment  on  the 
operations  of  government  represents  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  form  of  expression 
protected  by  the  First  Amendn:ent.  Where, 
as  here,  a  government  threat  tc  freedom  of 
the  press  arises  as  a  result  of  a  Journalistic 
effort  to  crltlci-'e  aspects  of  government  op- 
erations, the  Supreme  Court  has  been  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  "the  primary  need  of  a 
vigilant  and  courageous  press  .  .  ."  Near  v. 
Minnesota.  283  U.S.  697,  720  (1931).  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  "free  press  has  been  a 
mighty  catalyst  in  awakening  public  Interest 
in  government  affairs  .  .  ."  Estes  v.  Texas,  381 
U.S.  632,  539  (1965). 

Chairman  Staggers,  in  his  staff  legal  mem- 
orandum ( Conjr"e»»tonaI  Record  23924. 
July  8.  1971 )  apparently  takes  the  view  that 
the  First  Amendment  is  not  involved  here 
because  the  Committee  wishes  to  expose 
falsehood  "calculated  falsehood  falls  outside 
the  fruitful  exercise  of  the  rlghU  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment."  The  recent  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  to  which  the  memo- 
randum refers.  Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia, 
388  U.S.L.Y.  4694  (1971)  says  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  most 
recent  in  a  long  line  of  cases  beginning 
with  the  famous  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan. 
376  U.S.  54  (1964)  which  hold  that  the  First 
Amendment.  In  order  to  preserve  free  debate 
on  Issues  of  public  Importance,  prohibits  libel 
Judgment  for  even  completely  false  state- 
ments, unless  the  plaintiff  can  prove  actual 
malice.  No  one  has  suggested  such  malice 
is  present  here.  This  assertion  Itelf,  there- 
fore, points  up  clearly  why  the  First  Amend- 
ment must  be  read  to  insulate  the  news 
media  from  this  kind  of  scrutiny. 

In  this  case,  the  very  important  goal  of 
preserving  a  free  press  has  come  into  sharp 
conflict  with  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
Investigate  and  to  legislate.  However,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  matter  how 
broad  this  Congressional  power  may  be — 
and  It  Is  Indeed  true  that  Congress  has  wide 
latitude  In  conducting  Investigations  pur- 
suant to  legitimate  legislative  purposes. 
Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109 
(1959) — it,  like  all  goverimiental  powers.  Is 
limited  by  the  First  Amendment. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  stated  in  Watkins 
v.  United  States.  354  VS.  178.  188  (1957)  : 

"The  Bill  of  Rights  is  applicable  to  in- 
vestigations as  to  all  forms  of  governmental 
action.  Witnesses  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  themselves.  They  can- 
not be  subjected  to  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure.  Nor  can  the  First  Amendment  free- 
doms of  speech,  religion,  press  ...  or  politi- 
cal belief  and  association  be  abridged." 

Constitutional  limitations  upon  govern- 
mental investigations  are  especiaUy  strin- 
gent when  a  Congressional  investigation 
intrudes   upon   First    Amendment   freedoms 
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through  the  use  of  compulaory  proceas.  In 
the  woftla  of  former  Oilef  Justice  Warren, 
writing  In  Sioeazy  v.  New  Hampshire,  354 
n^.   334.   345    (1067): 

"It  is  particularly  lmp<xtant  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  cMnpulsory  prooeas  be 
carefuUy  circumscribed  when  the  Inyestl- 
gatlve  process  tends  to  Impinge  upon  such 
highly  sensitive  areas  as  freedom  of  speech 
or  press,  freedom  of  political  association  and 
freedom  of  communication  of  ideas  ..." 

With  these  principles  In  mind,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  enunciated  a  very  high 
standard  which  the  state  must  meet  before 
an  investigation  which  has  the  effect  of  In- 
fringing upon  First  Amendment  freedoms 
can  be  allowed  to  proceed.  Only  a  "compelling 
state  Interest"  can  justify  limiting  First 
Amendment  freedoms,"  NAACP  v.  Button, 
371  U.S.  416.438  (1963). 

Such  a  showing  of  compelling  interest 
has  consistently  been  required  as  the  pre- 
ceptlon  for  government  Invasion  Into  rights 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  E.g., 
Gibson  V.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  373  U.S.  539.  54«  (19«3);  De- 
Gregory  V.  Attorney  General  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 383  U.S.  825.  839  (ig«e).  For  example, 
in  a  case  where  an  asserted  governmental 
interest  In  Investigating  subversion  was  held 
insufllclent  to  Justify  Inquiry  Into  protected 
associations,  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"We  understand  this  to  mean — regardless 
of  the  label  applied,  be  It  "nexus",  'founda- 
tion', or  whatever— that  It  Is  an  essential  pre- 
requisite to  the  validity  of  an  investigation 
which  Intrudes  into  the  area  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sociation and  petition  that  the  State  con-' 
vlnclngly  show  a  substantial  relation  be- 
tween the  Information  sought  and  a  subject 
of  overriding  and  compelling  state  interest 

.  ."  Gibson  V.  Florida  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, supra  at  546  (emphasis  added). 

At  the  very  least,  the  case  law  in  this  area 
adds  up  to  a  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment must  document  its  "overriding  and 
compelling  interest"  by  showing:  (1)  that 
the  information  sought  Is  demonstrably  rele- 
vant to  a  clearly  defined,  legitimate  subject 
of  governmental  inquiry  and  (2)  that  the 
Investigation  is  likely  to  turn  up  material 
information. 

Applying  these  principles  of  law  to  the 
facts  before  us,  we  cannot  escape  the  twin 
conclusions  that  (1)  the  issuance  of  the 
subpoena,  followed  as  it  could  be  by  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  for  contempt,  abridges  the 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment,  and  (2)  that  no  "over- 
riding and  compelling  state  Interest"  can  be 
shown  to  Justify  that  abridgement. 

No  lengthy  analysis  is  needed  here  to  es- 
tablish that  this  Committee  subpoena  will 
have  a  "chilling  effect"  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  the  landmark  case  of  Caldwell 
v.  United  States.  431  P.  2d  1081  (9th  Clr 
1970).  cert,  granted,  39  US.L.W  3478  (May 
3.  1971),  the  Court  of  Appeals  found  that 
forcing  a  newsman  to  reveal  his  sources 
would  have  this  "chilling  effect"  on  the 
press"  ability  to  operate  as  an  Independent 
commentator  on  public  issues.  Investigation 
Into  the  Journalist's  information-gathering 
techniques  and  his  decision -making  process 
In  deciding  what  and  how  to  shape  his  com- 
ment, infringes  on  freedom  of  the  press  no 
less  than  compelling  the  disclosure  of 
sources  The  effect  Is  the  same.  As  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held  in  the  Caldwell  case: 

'"It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  Journal- 
ists everywhere  to  temper  their  reporting  so 
as  to  reduce  the  probability  that  they  will  be 
required  to  submit  to  interrogation.  The 
First  Amendment  guards  against  government 
action  that  Induces  such  self-censorshio " 
431  F.  2d  at  1086 

There  has  not  been  demonstrated  the 
legitimate  legislative  need  for  this  material 
required  to  establish  the  necessary  state  in- 


terest in  the  face  of  First  Amendment  ques- 
tions. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Committee  to 
state  its  legislative  purpose  in  general  terms. 
If  CBS  Is  forced  to  defend  Itself  in  court, 
the  courts  will  not  presume  that  the  pur- 
pose exists.  At  least  two  Federal  Courts  have 
In  recent  years  themselves  examined  as- 
serted legislative  purposes.  In  Liveright  v. 
Joint  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  279  P.  Supp.,  204. 
216-17  (M.  D  Tenn.  1968),  the  court  sUted: 
"In  some  investigations,  the  legislative 
purpose  is  presumed  .  .  .  This  course  of  ac- 
tion Is  appropriate  when  First  Amendment 
freedoms  are  not  threatened  .  .  .  but  dif- 
ferent considerations  compel  the  Court  to 
Inquire  into  the  legislative  purpose  when 
the  rights  of  speech  and  association  are  In- 
volved .  .  ." 

In  this  case,  the  Committee  has  stated  a 
number  of  purposes,  all  of  which  add  up  to 
an  Inquiry  Into  "staging  and  distortion  of 
purportedly  bona  fide  news."  No  matter  how 
laden  the  general  description  of  this  Inquiry 
is  with  technical  terms.  It  Is  an  Inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  a  particular  Journalistic 
program.  This  can  never  be  a  legitimate  in- 
quiry for  the  Congress  since  it  is  outside 
the  area  In  which  the  Congress  can  legislate. 
Moreover,  even  if  the  general  subject  matter 
Is  a  proper  one  for  Congress,  that  cannot 
alone  sustain  either  the  propriety  or  the 
need  for  this  particular  information,  espe- 
cially where  It  Is  sought  by  compulsion.  In- 
deed, compulsory  disclosure  Is  Constitution- 
ally forbidden  unless  It  is  "demonstrated  to 
bear  a  crucial  relationship  to  a  proper  gov- 
ernmental Interest  or  to  be  essential  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  proper  government  purpose." 
Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  supra  at  549. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
that  there  Is  no  compelling  need  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  for  this  Information  which 
would  outweigh  the  very  grave  threats  to 
freedom  of  the  press  which  will  inevitably 
flow  from  our  compelling  this  disclosure. 
Nevertheless,  some  have  attempted  to  evade 
the  impact  of  this  conclusion  by  arguing 
that  the  broadcast  media.  In  contrast  to  the 
press.  Is  entitled  only  to  some  lesser  degree 
of  protection  under  the  First  Amendment 
and  that,  therefore,  they  can  be  restricted  in 
ways  which  would  clearly  be  unconstitu- 
tional If  attempted  against  newspapers. 

The  fact  that  technical  limitations  on  the 
availability  of  frequencies  requires  some 
kind  of  governmental  regulation,  however, 
has  never  been  held  to  be  a  Justification  for 
ignoring  the  First  Amendment.  For  it  is 
the  First  Amendment  which  sets  the  limit 
on  permissible  governmental  regulation  and 
not  vice  versa.  Indeed  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  lower  courts  which  have  considered 
this  Issue  have  uniformly  held  that  the 
broadcast  media  has  the  same  First  Amend- 
ment protection  as  newspapers  and  other 
printed  media.  See  e.g.  United  States  v.  Para- 
mount Pictures,  Inc.  334  U.S.  131,  166 
(1948),  where  the  Supreme  Court  stated: 
"We  have  no  doubt  that  moving  pictures, 
like  newspapers  and  radio  are  included  in 
the  press  whose  freedom  is  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment,"  and  Rumely  v. 
United  States,  197  P.  2d  166,  177  (D.C.  Clr. 
1952)  affd  other  grounds.  345  US  41  (1953). 
where  the  court  said  "Speech  and  press  by 
these  new  means — on  the  radio,  on  tele- 
vision, and  In  the  niovies — are  freedoms 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.""  Lastly, 
in  a  case  recently  aOlrmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third 
Circuit  stated  the  view  most  concisely : 

'No  rational  distinction  can  be  made 
between  radio  and  television  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  press  on  the  other  In  afford- 
ing the  constitutional  protection  contem- 
plated by  the  First  Amendment."  Rosen- 
bloom  V.  Metromedia,  415  F.  3d  892,  895 
(3rd  Clr.  1969)  Affd  39  US.L.W.  (1970). 


SUMMABT   or   THK   CBS   LlCAI.   POSITIOM 

1.  The  First  Amendment  aays  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law.  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  . . .  the  preas." 

2.  A  subpoena  to  testify  In  a  Congressional 
investigation  is  equivalent  to  a  "law""  insofar 
as  the  application  of  the  First  Amendment  is 
concerned.  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.8. 
178, 197  (1957). 

3.  The  First  Amendment  prohibits  any 
law  that  creates  a  prior  restraint  on  publica- 
tion or  has  a  "chilling  effect"  which  impedes 
free  and  robust  reporting.  For  example,  laws 
permitting  libel  Judgments  against  the  press 
for  false  reports  about  public  figures  or 
public  events  violate  the  First  Amendment 
except  where  there  is  actual  malice  or  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  truth.  New  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan,  376  VS.  254  (1964).  The  reason 
Is  that  the  fear  of  large  money  Judgments 
and  the  expense  of  litigation  would  in- 
hibit Journalists  frcwn  vigorous  and  critical 
coverage  of  the  activities  of  public  officials. 

4  The  principle  of  New  York  Times  was 
explicitly  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
news  broadcasts,  making  clear  that  broadcast 
Journalism — like  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— is  to  be  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment  from  the  "chUllng  effects"  of 
governmental  action.  Rosenbloom  v.  Metro- 
media. Inc..  39  U.Si.W.  4694  (June  7,  1971). 

5.  Since  Congress  can  "make  no  law"  that 
would  alter  the  Sullivan  principle  and  im- 
pose penalties  on  broadcasters  for  false  re- 
ports on  the  public  events  that  are  made 
in  good  faith.  Congress  clearly  cannot  Impose 
penalties  on  broadcasters  for  good  faith  re- 
ports that  are  not  false  but  merely  edited 
in  a  way  claimed  to  be  "out  of  context"  or 
otherwise  "deceptive."  Such  reports  must 
necessarily  have  a  higher  constitutional 
status  than  reports  that  are  false  and  cause 
monetary  damage  to  the  person  defamed.  A 
law  punishing  reports  that  are  not  edited  to 
a  government  standard  of  what  is  "out  of 
context""  or  otherwise  "deceptive,"  and  sub- 
jecting all  outtakes  to  government  inspec- 
tion whenever  such  a  claim  is  made,  would 
have  a  far  more  chilling  effect  on  broadcast 
Journalists  and  licensees  than  the  threat  of 
a  mere  suit  for  libel.  The  knowledge  that 
their  notes,  films  and  tapes  are  subject  to 
subpoena  will  Inevitably  cause  newsmen  to 
curtail  the  scope  of  their  news-gathering 
activities. 

6.  Whether  or  not  the  Congress  can  devise 
constitutional  legislation  regulating  the 
editing  of  broadcast  news,  the  Subcommit- 
tee's subpoena  Is  unnecessary  for  that  pur- 
pose and  has  an  unconstitutional  chilling 
effect. 

A.  It  Is  unnecessary  because  the  Subcom- 
mittee already  has  the  full  texts  of  the  two 
principal  items  that  were  edited  for  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  In  a  manner  that 
critics  claim  was  "out  of  context"  or  other- 
wise "deceptive."  With  this  and  other  in- 
formation already  before  it,  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  no  need  for  the  CBS  outtakes 
except  to  conduct  a  fishing  expedition  for 
other  possible  claims  of  distortion. 

B.  There  Is  an  obvious  chilling  effect  In 
putting  broadcast  Journalists  and  licensees 
on  notice  that  Congress  can  and  will  ex- 
amine the  outtakes  of  any  news  report  that 
comes  under  criticism— particularly  pro- 
grams that  comment  on  the  conduct  of 
government  itself — and  that  it  will  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  Imposing  sanctions  on  those 
who  broadcast  unsatisfactory  news  reports 
in  the  future 

C.  The  chilling  effect  of  a  government  sub- 
poena to  produce  a  Journalist's  records  may 
sometimes  have  to  be  balanced  against  an- 
other Important  public  purpose,  such  as  the 
need  to  obtain  evidence  to  enforce  the  gen- 
eral laws.  Even  In  such  cases  the  balance  may 
go  against  e)QfcM"clng  the  subpoena,  as  in 
Caldwell  v.  United  States.  434  P  3d  1081  (9th 
Clr.   1970)    (cert,  granted).  But  as  Caldwell 
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points  out,  no  balancing  is  called  for  when 
as  here  the  only  competing  public  purpose 
is  Itself  "directed  at  the  regulation  of  speech 
or  press.  .  .  ."" 

D.  It  has  been  urged  that  television  out- 
takes are  not  the  equivalent  of  a  reporter"s 
notes.  Broaidcast  Journalists  take  many  of 
their  "notes"  on  films  or  videotape.  Just  as 
many  print  Journalists  now  use  electronic 
recording  devices  to  take  "notes."  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  basis  for  distinguishing 
between  "outtakes""  and  "notes."  The  Re- 
porter"s  Privilege  statutes  enacted  In  New 
York  and  other  states  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction; they  expressly  protect  both.  State 
Courts  m  New  York,  nilnols  and  California 
have  invalidated  subpoenas  aimed  at  tele- 
vision outtakes,  both  on  statutory  and.  in 
one  case,  on  First  Amendment  grounds. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  the  sub- 
poena"s  demand  for  outtakes  is  in  confilct 
with  the  First  Amendment,  and  CBS  has  no 
duty  to  comply  with  It. 

Wn.MEa,  Ctttles  &  Pickering, 
Washington,  DC.  April  27.  1971. 
COLUMiiA  Broadcastinc  Ststem,  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  You  have  asked  for  our  opinion 
as  to  whether  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Inc.  (CBS)  Is  legally  obligated  to  comply 
with  the  subpoena  Issued  on  April  7,  1971, 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  served  on  April 
8,  1971,  on  Prank  Stanton,  President  of  CBS. 

We  conclude  that  compelled  production  of 
materials  and  documents  to  support  the  Sub- 
conunlttee"s  Investigation  will  inevitably  and 
unconstitutionally  restrain  the  presentation 
of  controversial  issue  programming  over  the 
broadcast  medium,  and  deter  broadcast  Jour- 
nalists from  making  the  kind  of  Investigation 
Into  governmental  activities  on  which  such 
programming  depends.  No  agency  of  the  gov- 
ernment hSLS  the  constitutional  power  to 
cause  such  restraint.  The  First  Amendment's 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  applies  to 
the  broadcast  media  as  it  applies  to  any  other 
Journalistic  medium,  and  this  subpoena  is 
an  unconstitutional  abridgment  of  that 
guarantee. 

The  revelant  facts  and  the  reasons  for 
our  conclusions  are  set  out  below. 

THE    SUBPOENA 

The  subpoena  is  in  the  form  of  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  directed  to  Prank  Stanton,  Pres- 
ident of  CBS,  or  any  corporate  officer,  re- 
quiring the  production  of  a  wide  range  of 
materials  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
the  CBS  documentary  broadcast,  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."' 

The  subpoenaed  material  includes :  ( 1 )  film 
copies  and  transcripts  of  the  broadcast  itself 
and  of  a  broadcast  of  commentary  that  fol- 
lowed the  documentary's  rebroadcast  on 
March  23,  1971;  (2)  "all  film,  workprlnts,  out- 
takes, sound  tape  recordings,  written  scripts 
and  or  transcripts  prepared,  obtained,  or 
utilized"  In  the  preparation  or  broadcast  of 
the  documentary  and  the  subsequent  com- 
mentary; (3)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
persons  (except  military,  governmental,  or 
CBS  employees)  who  appeared  In  the  docu- 
mentary or  were  filmed  or  recorded  In  the 
preparation  of  the  documentary;  (4)  a  state- 
ment (certified  by  CBS)  of  all  dlsbursemente 
of  money,  items  of  value  or  legal  considera- 
tion of  any  kind  made  by  CBS  to  any  individ- 
ual covered  by  it«m  3;  and  (5)  copies  of  all 
written  agreements,  contracts,  or  releases  (or 
where  they  were  verbal,  a  written  description 
thereof )  entered  into  by  CBS  and  Individuals 
named  in  item  3. 

On  April  20,  1971.  the  Subcommittee, 
through  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers,  con- 
vened in  executive  session  and  Issued  a  State- 
ment outlining  the  general  legislative  sub- 
jects and  the  specific  subject  matter  into 
which  the  Subcommittee  is  Inquiring.  OT  the 


seven  legislative  areas  identified,  tout  con- 
stitute no  more  than  a  description  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  regarding 
communications  matters — the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Commission's 
administration  and  enforcement  of  its  rules, 
and  the  desirability  of  additional  or  remedial 
legislation  for  the  "benefit  and  protection  of 
the  public."'  (Statement,  p.  4.) 

The  remaining  three  legislative  subjects 
evidence  Subcommittee  Interest  in  the  "ap- 
plicability, if  any."  of  the  PCC"s  Fairness 
Doctrine  "to  questions  of  factual  accuracy"; 
the  adequacy  of  present  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  the  "preparation 
and  presentation  of"  news  documentaries; 
and  whether  certain  (umdentified)  tech- 
nological advances  or  the  employment  of  cer- 
tain production  and  editing  techniques  by 
networks  and  others  require  new  laws  to 
protect  the  public  "through  disclosure  re- 
quirements or  other  suitable  means ""  (Id 
PP  4-5.) 

Beyond  these  general  legislative  consider- 
ations, the  statement  suggests  several  more 
specific  Items  of  inquiry.  Thus,  the  Subcom- 
mittee states  its  concern  "that  the  public  be 
protected  from  deliberate  staging  and  dis- 
tortion of  purportedly  bona  fide  news  .  .  .," 
and  indicates  that  It  Intends  to  consider 
"whether  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  advised 
when  edited  sequences  are  presented  .  .  .  un- 
der conditions  which  might  suggest  that  they 
have  not  been  edited;  whether  it  has  a  right 
to  be  advised  when  an  apparently  continuous 
event  is  actually  the  result  of  splicing  to- 
gether film  and  sound  tracks  which  were 
obtained  at  different  times  and  places;  and 
whether  it  has  a  right  to  be  advised  when 
apparently  spontaneous  news  coverage  has 
been  obtained  through  staging  or  other  pre- 
arrangements." ' 

The  Subcommittee  states  that  with  respect 
to  the  CBS  broadcasts,  allegations  have  been 
made  that  "incidents  and  events  made  to  ap- 
pear spontaneous  and  bona  fide  were,  in  fact, 
the  product  of  questionable  production  tech- 
niques which  distorted  the  original  events." 
ild..  p.  10)  Finally,  the  Committee  Identifies 
the  "sole  question  under  inquiry"  as  being 
whether  "the  producers  of  television  newrs 
documentary  programs  (are)  engaging  in 
factually  false  and  misleading  filming  and 
editing  practices,  consisting  of  rearranging, 
staging,  or  misrepresenting  events,  giving 
viewers  an  erroneous  Impression  that  what 
they  are  seeing  has  really  happened,  or  that 
it  happened  in  the  way  or  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  Is  shown."  (Id.,  pp.  10- 
11.)  The  Subcommittee  defends  the  sweep 
and  relevance  of  the  subf>oena  in  these 
terms. 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  discovered  In 
the  light  of  our  previous  investigations  in 
this  area  is  that  once  such  a  distortion  has 
been  acocmpllshed  and  Incorporated  Into  a 
final  broadcast,  it  Is  virtually  impossible  to 
detect.  This  is  why  the  original,  uncut,  and 
unedited  material  must  be  examined.""  (Id., 
p  9.1 

The  Subcommittee  disclaims  any  purpose 
to  determine  whether  CBS  has  been  'biased  " 
against  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Its 
documentary  or  to  "seek ...  to  curtail  the 
presentation  of  controversial  issues  or  of  un- 
popular causes  or  personalities."  (Id.,  pp.  10 
12.)  Despite  these  disclaimers,  it  is  clear 
from  the  statement  of  purposes  that  the 
Subcommittee  will  necessarily  be  engaged 
in  far-reaching  surveillance  of  the  specific 
news  Judgments  and  editorial  decisions  made 
by  CBS  in  the  preparation  and  broadcast 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  sub- 
jects to  be  Investigated  are  the  "production 
and  editing  techniques"  or  the  "filming  and 
editing    practices"    employed    by    CBS    and 
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others  In  the  preparation  and  presentation 
of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  other 
news  documentaries.  These  techniques  and 
practices  are  to  be  Judged  for  "factual  ac- 
curacy." A  determination  la  to  be  made 
whether  they  are  "factually  false  and  mis- 
leading" and  whether  they  give  viewers  "an 
erroneous  impression  that  what  they  are  see- 
ing has  really  happened,  or  that  It  happened 
in  the  way  or  under  the  circumstances  In 
which  it  is  shown."  Upon  this  basis,  a  fur- 
ther determination  is  to  be  made  whether 
the  public  should  be  "protected"  against 
such  falsehood  or  error  "through  disclosure 
requirements  or  other  suitable  means." 

Such  an  inquiry  Involves  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  or  falsity  of  factual  Informa- 
tion which  news  documentaries  may  contain 
by  comparing  the  raw  data  which  Journalists 
have  gathered  with  the  finished  broadcast 
they  have  presented,  and  determining  wheth- 
er their  decisions  to  Include,  exclude,  orga- 
nize, rearrange  or  otherwise  depart  from 
the  raw  data  are  In  some  sense  "distortions" 
or  convey  a  "misleading  impression."  Thus, 
the  Subcommittee  will  be  inevitably  In- 
volved in  an  effort  to  apply  a  presumed  ob- 
jective criterion  of  truth  both  to  the  prod- 
uct of  Journalism  and  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  Journalistic  process. = 

DISCUSSION 

I.  Broadcast  Journalism  Is,  For  All  Rele- 
vant Purposes,  Entitled  To  First  Amendment 
Protection  Identical  To  That  Afforded  Any 
Other  Medium  Of  The  Press. 

Implicit  In  the  April  20  Statement  of  the 
Subcommittee,  and  explicit  in  other  state- 
ments of  ItSj  Chairman  and  another  Subcom- 
mittee member.  Is  the  assumption  that  suffi- 
cient difference  exists  between  broadcasting 
and  other  Journalistic  media  to  legitimize  the 
subpoena  directed  to  CBS,  even  if  such 
process  would  be  unconstitutional  if  directed 
to  a  newspaper.""  This  viewpoint  would  per- 
mit governmental  intrusion  into  the  news 
Judgments  of  the  Journalistic  medium  that, 
according  to  recent  surveys,  is  looked  to  and 
relied  upon  by  more  Americans  than  any 
other  source.' 

Judicial  precedents,  however,  are  to  the 
contrary.  The  Supreme  Court  and  lower 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  broadcast 
Journalists  are  entitled  to  First  Amendment 
protection.  See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Para- 
mount Pictures,  Inc.,  334  U.S.  131,  166  (1948) 
("We  have  no  doubt  that  moving  pictures, 
like  newspapers  and  radio,  are  included  in 
the  press  whose  freedom  Is  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment."");  Superior  Films,  Inc.  v. 
Department  of  Education,  346  U.S.  587,  589 
(1954)  (concurring  opinion);  Rumely  v. 
United  States,  197  F.  2d  166,  177  (D.C.  Clr- 
1952),  aff'd.  on  other  grounds,  345  XJJB.  41 
(1953)  ("[Slpeech  and  press  by  these  new 
means — on  the  radio,  on  television,  and  In 
the  movies — are  freedoms  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.");  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  v.  United  States,  110  F.  Supp.  374.  389 
(S.D.N.Y.  1953).  affd  on  other  grounds,  347 
U.S.  284  (1954)  ( "Broadcasting  and  television 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  guarantee- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.""): 
Estes  V.  Texas,  381  U.S.  532.  539-40.  589.  604. 
614-15  (1965)  (majority,  concurring  and  dis- 
senting opinions);  St.  Amant  v.  Thompson, 
390  U.S.  727  (1968):  Red  Lion  BroadcaaUng 
Co.  V.  FCC,  395  U.S.  367  (1969)  (discussed 
more  fully  below). 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  has  perhaps  most  succinctly 
summarized  the  state  of  the  law : 

"[T)he  fact  that  the  news  medium  (In- 
volved in  the  libel  case  before  the  court)  .  .  . 
is  a  radio  station  rather  than  a  newspaper 
does  not  make  the  First  Amendment  d^us- 
slon.  In  particular  with  regard  to  freedom  of 
the  preas.  any  less  germane.  Radio  and  tele- 
vision were,  of  course,  unknown  media  when 
freedom  of  the  press  was  written  Into  the 
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Bill  of  Rights,  but  no  rational  dUtinetion  can 
be  made  hetween  radio  and  televiaion  tm  the 
one  hand  and  the  press  on  the  other  in  af- 
fording the  constitutional  protection  con- 
templated by  the  First  Amendment."  Rosen- 
bloom  V.  Metromedia,  lite.,  416  P.  ad  802.  89S 
(3nl  Clr.  196S).  cert,  granted  on  other 
grounds.  397  U.8.  904  (1970)  (emphaslB  sup- 
plied. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  this  concept.  It  Is. 
In  fftct.  a  constitutions!  Interpretstlon  which 
Congress  affirmed  almoet  forty-flve  years  ago. 
The  Radio  Act  of  1937  contains  a  provision, 
unchanged  to  the  present,  that  explicitly 
bars  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  exercising  "the  power  of  censorship 
over  the  radio  communications  or  signals 
transmitted  by  any  radio  station."  or  from 
acting  to  "Interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio  communication." 
See  47  U.S.C.  I  326  (19«4) .  Enactment  of  this 
provision  was  viewed  at  the  time  not  merely 
as  a  Congressional  limitation  on  agency 
power,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment  rights  of  broadcasters,  which  are 
not  subject  to  Congressional  trespass.  As  Rep. 
Scott,  the  House  floor  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  stated  In  response  to  a  complaint 
that  the  proposed  Radio  Act  supplied  only 
very  limited  control  over  licensee  program- 
ming: 

"Yes;  and  you  are  trespassing  very  closely 
on  sacred  ground  when  you  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  right  of  free  speech.  It  has  become 
axiomatic  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  when  Congress  attempts  by  indirection 
to  coerce  and  place  a  supervision  over  the 
right  of  a  man  to  say  from  a  radio  station 
what  he  believes  to  be  just  and  proper,  I 
think  Congress  is  trespassing  upon  a  very  sa- 
cred principle"  68  Cong.  Rec.  2567.  69th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1927)    (emphasis  supplied). 

To  be  sure,  differing  characteristics  among 
the  various  media  Justify  some  distinctions 
as  to  what  constitutea  permissible  regulation 
without  contravening  the  First  Amendment. 
See  Joseph  Burstyn,  Inc.  v.  Wilson,  343  U.  S. 
49S,  503  (1952).  In  the  case  of  broad- 
casting, some  government  regulation  is  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  scarcity  of  frequen- 
cies available  for  this  form  of  communica- 
tion. Thus,  the  Commission  has  been  upheld 
in  limiting  portions  of  the  broadcast  spec- 
trum to  certain  specialized  uses,  such  as  ama- 
teur, aircraft,  police,  defense,  navigation,  and 
Industrial  operation.'  Courts  have  also  upheld 
the  Commission's  power  to  place  some  limits 
on  the  types  of  programming  that  may  be 
employed  by  new  forms  of  broadcast  service 
(such  as  Pay-TV) ,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
diversity  of  service  offered  to  the  public  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  viability  of 
existing  conmierclal  uses  of  the  broadcast 
spectrum.  National  Ass'n.  of  Theater  Owners 
V.  FCC.  420  P.  2d  194  (D.  C.  Clr.  1969),  cert. 
denied,  397  U.  S.  922  ( 1970) . 

In  sum.  these  oases  have  established  that 
the  First  Amendment  does  not  bar  the  P'ed- 
eral  government  from  regulating  access  to 
the  spectrvmi,  in  order  to  maximize  efficient 
utilization  and  augment  the  diversity  of  com- 
munication services.  Such  decisions  are  en- 
tirely Irrelevant  to  the  curtailment  of  his- 
toric First  Amendment  rights  posed  by  the 
Subcommittee's  subpoena.  That  Amendment 
protects  the  press  from  governmental  intru- 
sion into  its  internal  Journalistic  processes,* 
whether  such  Intrusion  be  a  direct  attempt 
to  regulate  or  an  indirect  attempt  to  chUl 
free  exercise  of  those  processes  by  compelling 
their  discloe\ire.  And  no  case  has  ever  held 
or  indicated  that  such  constitutional  pro- 
tection is  not  available  to  those  broadcast 
media  subject  to  governmental  regulation. 

In  this  respect,  the  Subcommittee's  re- 
liance upon  National  Broadcasting  Co.  v. 
United  States,  319  U.  8.  190  (1943)  and  Red 
Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC,  396  U.  S.  367 
(1908)  U  misplaced.  In  NBC,  the  Court  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  Commission 
rules  banning  licensee-network  arrangements 


which  restricted  the  freedom  of  licensees  to 
choose  programs  that  in  their  Judgment  best 
served  the  public  Interest.  The  Court's  de- 
cision specifically  noted  that  the  Conmiis- 
slon's  Justification  for  the  rules  was  the  need 
to  protect  the  right  of  licensees  to  select  pro- 
gram material  In  the  first  instance.  319  U.  S. 
at  199. 

In  Red  Lion,  the  Court  faced  the  question 
whether  the  Commission  could  in  certain 
limited  circumstances  create  a  right  to  re- 
ply to  ensure  that  competing  viewpoints  on 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance  re- 
ceive adequate  opportunity  for  expression 
over  the  airwaves.  The  Fairness  Doctrine 
(under  which  these  "personal  attack"  rules 
were  established)  and  Section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  (providing  for  "equal 
opportunities"  for  political  candidates)  are 
designed  to  serve  occasionally  competing 
First  Amendment  interests — the  right  of  the 
public  to  obtain  conflicting  views  on  Impor- 
tant issues,  and  the  right  of  broculcast  Jour- 
nalists to  report  and  interpret  events  and  to 
conduct  discussions  of  important  topics.' 
Neither  the  rules  before  the  Court  nor  the 
decision  of  the  Court  were  intended  to  limit 
the  right  of  the  broadcaster  to  select  pro- 
grams and  program  material  in  the  first  in- 
stance. To  the  contrary,  their  goal  was  to  en- 
sure that,  consistent  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment, once  the  licensee  had  broadcast  views 
that  attacked  another  person,  that  person 
was  given  an  opjjortunity  to  air  his  reply. 

By  contrast,  the  specific  effect  of  the  sub- 
poena and  the  legislative  surveillance  it  rep- 
resents will  be  to  chill  the  freedom  of  CBS 
Journalists  to  select  news  and  documentary 
material  for  broadcast  in  the  first  instance. 
While  the  Court  in  Red  Lion  had  no  such  Is- 
sue before  it.  it  strongly  suggested  that  the 
First  Amendment  would  not  permit  such  a 
serious  constitutional  intrusion.  The  Court, 
in  discussing  the  constitutional  protections 
applicable  to  television,  emphasized  that 
speech  on  public  Issues  and  public  affairs  is 
at  the  core  of  the  interests  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment,  and  that  there  Is  a  First 
Amendment  "right  of  the  public  to  receive 
suitable  access  to  social,  political,  eetbetlc, 
moral,  and  other  Ideas  and  experience*  .  . 
which  "may  not  constitutionally  ba  abridged 
either  by  Congress  or  by  the  FOC."  39A  U.S. 
at  390. 

Thus,  the  Court  deacrlbMl  the  nnt  Amend- 
ment as  having  "a  major  role  to  play  as  the 
Congress  itself  recognlaed  In  1 336.  which 
forbids  FCC  Interference  with  th«  right  of 
free  speech.  .  .  .'  "  Id.,  at  380-90.  The  opinion 
underscores  "the  purpoae  of  the  Flnt 
Amendment  to  preserve  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  ideas  in  which  truth  wUI  ulti- 
mately prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance 
monopolization  of  that  markst,  vhether  It 
be  by  the  Oovernment  ItMlf  or  a  private 
licensee."  Id.,  at  390.  And  the  Court  q>eclfl- 
cally  noted  that  "more  serious  Flret  Amend- 
ment issues"  would  be  raised  by  action  that 
restricted  a  licensee's  right  to  decide  what  to 
broadcast  in  the  first  instance.  Id.,  at  396. 

Congress  and  the  courts  have  not  been 
alone  In  concluding  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment applies  with  full  force  to  broadcast- 
ing. Tti»  Attorney  Oeneral's  recent  guidelines 
regarding  the  propriety  of  compelling  pro- 
duction of  reporters'  notes  by  grand  jury  sub- 
poena explicitly  are  made  applicable  without 
distinction  to  broculcast  Joumalism  ae  well 
as  other  Journalistic  forms.  In  Introducing 
theae  guidelines,  the  Attorney  General  count- 
ed the  nation's  radio  and  television  as  part 
of  tbe  "numerous,  vigorous  and  diverse"  preoa 
that  has  resulted  in  "more  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  In  this  country 
than  in  any  coimtry  in  the  world."  "Free 
Press  and  Fair  Trial:  The  Subpena  Con- 
troversy." an  address  by  Hon.  John  N. 
MltcheU.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  House  of  Delegates,  Amer- 


ican Bar  Association.  August  10,  1970,  at  p. 
10. 

In  sum,  in  their  application  to  broadcast- 
ing, "the  basic  principles  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  like  the  First  Amend- 
ment's command,  do  not  vary."  Joseph  Bur- 
styn, inc.  v.  Wilson,  343  U.S.  495.  503  (1952) . 
And  one  of  those  principles,  as  we  demon- 
strate below,  is  the  right  of  journalists  and 
news  organizations  to  engage  in  news  report- 
ing and  editing  without  having  to  face  sub- 
sequent government  examination  of  all  their 
filmed  and  written  notes  in  order  to  weigh, 
on  the  basis  of  hindsight,  the  accuracy  and 
truth  of  their  news  Judgments." 

The  Subcommittee's  implied  assertion  that 
a  subpoena  Invalid  against  other  forms  of 
Journalism  can  be  constitutional  if  applied 
to  broadcasting  is  thus  contrary  to  the  ap- 
plicable Judicial,  congressional,  and  execu- 
tive precedents. 

n.  The  Fimt  Amendment  Forbldj  The  Con- 
gress Prom  Compelling  Production  Of  The 
Filmed  And  Written  Materials  Compiled  In 
The  Preiparatlon  Of  "The  Selling  Of  The 
Pentagon". 

A.  Congress  may  not  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  press  reports  and  interprets 
current  events  particularly  when  such  reports 
are  critical  of  the  government. 

The  First  Amendment  provides  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abrtdg^ing  the 
freedom  of  .  .  .  the  press  .  .  ."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Amendment  is  unequivocal,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  and  often 
with  great  eloquence,  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciples Implicit  in  It.  "That  Amendment  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  widest  poeslble 
dissemination  of  Information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  that  a  free  press  is  a 
condition  of  a  free  society."  Associated  Press 
v  United  States,  326  U.S.  1.  20  (1934).  "A 
free  prees  stands  as  one  of  the  great  Inter- 
preters between  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple. To  allow  it  to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter 
ourselves."  Grosjein  v.  American  Press  Co.. 
297U.S.  233.250  (1936). 

In  order  to  preserve  these  principles,  the 
Court  has  often  emphasized  the  nearly 
absolute  degree  of  protection  to  which  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  entitled.  For  example.  In 
striking  down  certain  government  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  the  press  to  comment  on 
judicial  proceedings,  the  Court  has  declared 
that  "the  only  conclusion  supported  by  his- 
tory is  that  the  unqualified  prohibitions  laid 
down  by  the  framers  were  intended  to  give 
to  liberty  of  the  press,  as  to  other  liberties, 
the  broadest  scope  that  could  be  counte- 
nanced In  orderly  society."  Bridges  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 314  US.  252.  265  (1941).  Similarly,  in 
United  States  v.  Rumely.  345  U.S.  41,  56-67 
(1963).  the  concurring  opinion  emphasized 
the  "preferred  position  granted  speech  and 
the  press  by  the  First  Amendment  .  . 
and  declared  that  the  Amendment  "expresses 
the  confidence  that  the  safety  of  society  de- 
pends on  the  tolerance  of  government  for 
hostile  as  well  as  friendly  criticism,  that  in  a 
community  where  men's  minds  are  free,  there 
must  be  room  for  the  unorthodox  as  well  as 
the  orthodox  views."  • 

Where,  as  here,  a  governmental  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press  arises  as  a  result  of  a 
Journalistic  effort  to  criticize  aspects  of  gov- 
ernmental operations,  the  Court  has  been 
particularly  sensitive  to  "the  primary  need 
of  a  vigilant  and  courageous  press  .  . 
Near  v.  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Olson,  283  U.S.  697. 
720  (1931),  and  to  the  fact  that  "[t|he  free 
press  has  been  a  mighty  catalyst  in  awaken- 
ing public  Interest  in  governmental 
affairs.  .  .  ."  Estes  v.  Texas.  381  U.S.  532,  639 
(1965).  The  Court's  view  that  freedom  to 
conunent  on  the  operations  of  government 
represents  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
forms  of  expression  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  derives  from  its  conviction  that 
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"speech  concerning  public  affairs  is  more 
than  self-expression;  it  is  the  essence  of 
self-government."  Garrison  v.  Louisiana,  379 
US.  64.  74-76  (1964) ."  "The  liberty  of  opinion 
keeps  governments  themselves  in  due  subjec- 
tion to  their  duties."  Brsklne's  Speech  In 
Defense  of  Paine,  quoted  in  Grosjean  v. 
American  Press  Co.,  supra.  297  U.S.  at  247-48. 
Indeed,  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  criticise 
the  government  is  so  absolute  that  "no  court 
of  last  resort  in  this  country  has  ever  held, 
or  even  suggested,  that  prosecutions  for  libel 
on  government  have  any  place  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Jurisprudence."  Neio  York 
Times  V.  Sullivan,  376  U.S.  254,  291  (1964) 
(quoting  from  City  of  Chicago  v.  Tribune  Co.. 
307  Dl.  595.  601,  139  N.E.  86.  88  (1923)). 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  the  danger 
that  "|c)harge6  of  reprehensible  conduct,  and 
In  particular  of  official  malfeasance,  unques- 
tionably create  a  public  scandal" — but  "the 
theory  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  is  that 
even  a  more  serious  public  evil  would  be 
caused  by  authority  to  prevent  publication." 
Near  v.  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Olson,  supra,  283 
U.S.  at  722.  Furthermore,  the  Court  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  rule  that  "erroneous  statement  Is 
Inevitable  in  free  debate,  and  ...  it  must  be 
protected  If  the  freedoms  of  expression  are 
to  have  the  'breathing  space'  that  they 
'need  ...  to  survive.  .  .  .'  "  New  York  Tim,es 
Co.  V.  Sullivan,  supra.  376  U.S.  at  271-72 
(quoting  NAACP  v.  Button,  371  U.S.  415,  433 
(1963)). 

The  efforts  of  the  Subcommittee  to  force 
production  of  the  working  materials  Involved 
in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  on  the 
grounds  of  alleged  distortion  and  on  the 
premise  that  remedial  legislation  may  be 
necessary,  fly  squarely  in  the  face  of  these 
constitutional  principles.  Because  (as  we 
show  below)  the  Subcommittee's  actions 
will  Inhibit  the  news  Judgments  of  the  press, 
they  are  the  constitutional  equivalent  of  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  "law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  .  .  .  the  press.  .  .  ."  For  in 
the  First  Amendment  area,  the  courts  do 
not  distinguish  between  laws  that  abridge 
free  speech  and  other  lawmaking  activities 
that  have  the  same  effect: 

"Clearly,  an  investigation  is  subject  to  the 
command  that  the  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  press  or 
assembly.  While  it  is  true  that  there  Is  no 
statute  to  be  reviewed,  and  that  an  investi- 
gation is  not  a  law.  nevertheless  an  Investi- 
gation is  part  of  lawmaking.  It  Is  Justified 
solely  as  an  adjxinct  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  First  Amendment  may  be  invoked 
against  infringement  of  the  protective  free- 
doms by  law  or  by  lawmaking."  Watkins  v. 
United  States,  354  U.S.  178.  197  (1957). 

In  presuming  that  it  may  regulate  the 
editorial  Judgments  of  newsmen,  the  Sub- 
committee has  chosen  to  ignore  the  "pro- 
found national  commitment  to  the  principle 
that  debate  on  public  Issues  should  be  un- 
inhibited, robust,  and  wide-open,  and  that 
it  may  well  Include  vehement,  caustic,  and 
sometimes  unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on 
government  and  public  officials"  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  supra.  376  U.S.  at  270. 

B.  To  compel  production  of  filmed  and 
written  materials  compiled  in  preparing 
news  documentaries  would  have  an  uncon- 
stitutionally chilling  effect  on  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  the  Sub- 
committee is  reflected  in  its  April  20th  State- 
ment— that  the  Subcommittee  Is  entitled  to 
nvestlgate,  and  has  the  power  to  determine, 
whether  television  news  documentary  pro- 
ducers are  engaging  in  "factually  false  and 
misleading    filming    and    editing    practices. 

.  .  "(p.  10).  It  Is  for  this  purp>ose  of  judg- 
ing the  editorial  fairness  Involved  in  the  por- 
trayal of  the  CBS  documentary  that  the  Sub- 
committee has  subpoenaed  the  background 
scripts,  recordings,  and  outtakes  from  which 
the  final  program  was  assembled,  (pp.  11-12) . 
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This  Investigatory  effort  Is  wholly  illusory, 
regardless  of  the  well-meant  Intentions  from 
which  It  may  have  sprung.  As  CBS  asserted 
In  Its  letter  of  April  20,  1971  to  Chairman 
Staggers,  truth  or  accuracy  is  not  the  same 
to  all  men.  The  final  published  or  broadcast 
product  represents  a  news  organization's  best 
Judgment  of  the  truth.  Journalists  may,  of 
course,  often  differ  with  one  another  as 
well  as  with  those  whose  conduct  or  views 
they  report.  They  may  even  differ  with  the 
government  es  to  whether  the  accounts  they 
publish  or  broadcast  are  "true." 

Perhaps  no  one  to  date  has  captured  this 
wisdom  better  than  Judge  Learned  Hand  in 
United  States  v.  Associated  Press.  52  P.  Supp. 
362.  372  (S.  D.  N.  Y.  1943).  affd.,  326  U.S.  1 
(1945)  : 

"News  Is  history;  recent  history,  it  is  true, 
but  veritable  history,  nevertheless;  and  his- 
tory Is  not  total  recall,  but  a  deliberate  prun- 
ing of.  and  calling  from,  the  flux  of  events. 
Were  it  possible  by  some  magic  telepathy  to 
reproduce  an  occasion  in  all  Its  particularity, 
all  reproductions  would  be  interchangeable; 
the  public  could  have  no  choice,  provided 
that  the  process  should  be  mechanically  per- 
fect. But  there  is  no  such  magic;  and  if 
there  were,  ite  resxilt  would  be  Immeasurably 
wearisome,  and  utterly  fatuous.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  news  every  step  involves  the 
conscious  intervention  of  some  news  gath- 
erer, and  two  accounts  of  the  same  event  will 
never  be  the  same.  Those  who  make  up  the 
first  record — the  reporters  on  the  spot — are 
themselves  seldom  first  hand  witnesses;  they 
must  take  the  stories  of  others  as  their  raw 
materials,  checking  their  veracity,  eliminat- 
ing their  irrelevancies,  finally  producing  an 
ordered  version  which  will  evoke  and  retain 
the  reader's  attention  and  convince  him  of 
its  truth.  And  the  report  so  prepared,  when 
sent  to  his  superiors,  they  in  turn  'edit',  be- 
fore they  send  it  out  .  .  .;  a  process  similar 
to  the  first.  A  personal  Impress  Is  Inevitable 
at  every  stage;  It  gives  its  value  to  the  dis- 
patch, which  without  it  would  be  unread- 
able." 

First  Amendment  rights  comprehend  the 
reality  that  there  is  no  universal  standard 
of  Journalistic  truth.  In  the  Supreme  Court's 
words:  "Authoritative  Interpretations  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  recognize  an  exception  for 
any  tests  of  truth — whether  administered  by 
Judges.  Juries,  or  administrative  officials — 
and  especially  one  that  puts  the  burden  of 
proving  truth  on  the  speaker."  New  York 
Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan,  supra.  376  U.S.  at  271. 

An  "untrammeled  press  as  a  vital  source 
of  public  information"  "  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  heritages.  "The  threat  of  sanctions 
may  deter  .  .  .  (its)  exercise  almost  as  po- 
tently as  the  actual  application  of  sanc- 
tions. .  .  ."  '=  A  quixotic  governmental  search 
for  ultimate  truth  in  Journalism  necessarily 
can  stifle  this  "delicate  and  vulnerable" 
freedom,  especially  when  It  Is  conducted  by 
compulsory  process.  The  recent  landmark 
case  of  Caldwell  v.  United  States.  434  P.2d 
1081  (9th  Clr.  1970)  {cert,  pending),  is  spe- 
cific on  this  point:  "|I|t  Is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  Journalists  everywhere  to  tem- 
per their  reporting  so  as  to  reduce  the  prob- 
ability that  they  will  be  required  to  submit 
to  Interrogation.  The  First  Amendment 
guards  against  governmental  action  that  in- 
duces such  sell-censorship."  Id.,  at  1086." 

Similarly,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  recognized  that  an  un- 
restricted and  unwise  use  of  the  subpoena 
"may  seriously  affect  the  vigor  of  our  press 
Institutions  and  their  relationships  with  the 
federal  government,  the  bar  and  the  courts." 
"Free  P>ress  and  Fair  Trial:  The  Subpoena 
Controversy,"  address  by  the  Hon.  John  N. 
Mitchell.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  House  of  Delegates,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  August  10,  1970,  at 
page  17. 

The  outtakes.  and  other  material  not 
broadcast,  sought  in  the  subpoena  are  the 


broadcast  Journalist's  equivalent  of  the  news- 
paper reporter's  notes,  the  "wcw-k  papers" 
from  which  the  final  story  Is  produced.  The 
"chill"  created  by  the  Subcommittee's  sub- 
poena derives  from  Its  effect  on  the  Journal- 
ists information-gathering  techniques  as  well 
as  on  the  accessibility  of  news  sources.  The 
knowledge  that  their  notes,  films  and  tapes 
are  subject  to  compulsory  process  will  Inevi- 
tably cause  newsmen  to  curtail  the  scope  ci 
their  news-gathering  activities.  The  accu- 
racy and  fairness  of  news  reporting  and  edi- 
torial Judgment,  the  American  public's  "right 
to  know"— the  very  goals  the  Subcommittee 
purports  to  be  serving  (Statment.  p.  13)  — 
will  suffer.  Moreover,  key  confidential  sources 
of  news  will  be  silenced  if  every  person 
filmed,  taped,  or  interviewed,  whether  or 
not  Included  In  the  ultimate  broadcast,  must 
risk  being  identified  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental compulsion.  As  the  Court  of  Appeals 
put  It  m  Caldwell:  "The  very  concept  of  a 
free  press  requires  that  the  news  media  be 
accorded  a  measure  of  autonomy;  that  they 
should  be  free  to  pursue  their  own  investiga- 
tions to  their  own  ends  without  fear  of 
governmental  Interference;  and  that  they 
should  be  able  to  protect  their  investigative 
processes."  Caldwell  v  United  States,  supra. 
434  F.  2d  at  1086. 

The  chilling  effect  of  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  on  press  freedom  is  F»otentlally  a 
far  more  powerful  inhibition,  and  reaches  at 
least  equal  if  not  more  fundamental  rights, 
than  governmental  activities  the  Court  has 
found  unacceptable  in  a  host  of  prior  cases. 
E.g..  Smith  v.  California.  361  U.S.  147  (1959) 
(requirement  that  a  bookseller  examine  the 
contents  of  the  books  he  sells);  Manual  En- 
terprises. Inc.  v.  Day,  370  U.S.  478,  492-93 
(1962)  (opinion  of  Harlan,  J.)  (requirement 
that  a  magazine  publisher  investig^ate  his 
advertisers);  Talley  v.  California.  362  U.S. 
60  (1960)  (requirement  that  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  sponsors  be  printed  on  handbills) ; 
Gibson  v.  Florida  Legislative  Investigation 
Committee,  372  U.S.  539  (1963)  (requirement 
that  an  organization  supply  membership 
lists) :  Louisiana  ex  rel.  Gremillion  v.  NAACP. 
366  U.S.  293  (1961)  (Id.\ :  Bates  v.  City  of 
Little  Rock.  361  U.S.  516  (1960)  (Id.): 
NAACP  V.  Alabama  ex.  rel.  Patterson.  357  U.S- 
449  (1958)   (Id,) 

In  fact,  the  severity  of  the  Inhibition 
brings  Into  question  the  very  power  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  editorial  Judgments 
of  the  press,  let  alone  Its  power  to  do  so  by 
compulsory  process  against  journalists  and 
their  records : 

"The  theory  of  our  Free  Society  Is  that 
government  must  be  neutral  when  It  comes 
to  the  press — whether  it  be  rightist  or  leftist, 
orthodox  or  unorthodox.  The  theory  Is  that 
in  a  community  were  men's  minds  are  free, 
all  shades  of  opinion  must  be  Immune  from 
governmental  Inquiry  lest  we  end  with  regi- 
mentation. Congress  has  no  more  authority 
In  the  field  of  the  press  than  It  dees  where 
the  pulpit  is  involved.  Since  the  editorials 
written  and  the  news  printed  and  the  poli- 
cies advocated  by  the  press  are  none  of  the 
Government"s  business,  I  see  no  justification 
for  the  Government  investigating  the  ac- 
tivities, leanings,  ideology,  qualifications 
prejudices  or  politics  of  those  who  collect  or 
write  the  news'"  Russell  v.  United  States.  369 
U.S.  749.  776-77  (1962)   (concurring  opinion) 

In  the  Subcommittee"s  Statement  of  April 
20  (pp.  7-9) ,  much  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
on  three  previous  occasions,  it  has  investi- 
gated the  manner  in  which  CBS  produced 
news  documentaries  and  that,  in  two  of  these 
cases.  It  subpoenaed  unbroadcast  film  out- 
takes and  other  materials  without  objection 
from  CBS. 

The  Subcommittee's  prior  predilection  for 
investigating  CBS  journalists  and  demand- 
ing their  records  In  no  way  supports  the 
legality  of  the  present  subpoena;  if  any- 
thing. It  adds  to  the  subpoena's  lUegal  chill- 
ing effect.  The  fact  that  CBS  did  not  chal- 
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lenge  previous  subpoenas  does  not  concede  or 
sustain  their  validity." 

Moreover,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  CBS  to  challenge  similar  subpoenas 
in  the  future,  it  should  be  noted  that  In  the 
one  previous  case  in  which  nonbroadcast  ma- 
terial was  supplied  CBS  was  being  investi- 
gated not  merely  for  an  alleged  attempt  to 
distort  or  falsify  the  news;  It  was  also  ac- 
cused of  violating  or  having  knowledge  of 
violations  of  substantive  criminal  laws  of 
general  application  not  directed  at  Journal- 
ists as  such.  Under  such  circumstances,  as 
the  Attorney  General's  promulgation  of  sub- 
poena guidelines  reflects,  there  may  be  a  con- 
stitutional basis  for  balancing  First  Amend- 
ment rights  against  the  need  to  enforce  the 
general  laws.  No  such  balancing  can  be  Jiuti- 
fled.  however,  when  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment's inquiry  is  not  to  enforce  the  general 
laws,  but  to  regulate  the  practice  of  Journal- 
Ism  Itself,  and  to  enforce  some  governmental 
standard  of  good  Journalistic  practice.  As  the 
Ninth  Circuit  noted  in  Caldwell,  supra  434 
P.   2d   at   1083.   n.    1 : 

"Where,  as  here,  the  alleged  abridgment  of 
F^rst  Amendment  Interests  occurs  as  a  by- 
product of  otherwise  permissible  governmen- 
tal action  not  directed  at  the  regulation  of 
speech  or  press,  resolution  of  the  Issues  al- 
ways involves  a  balancing  by  the  courts  of 
the  competing  private  and  public  interests 
at  stake  in  the  particular  circumstances 
shown."  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  360  U  S 
109    .   .   .••  « 

CONCLnsIOK 

For  all  the  facts  and  reasons  stated  above. 
it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Subcommittee  may 
not  constitutionally  require  the  production 
of  film  and  script  materials  not  actually 
broadcast  and  that  CBS  is  under  no  legal  duty 
to  comply. 

WiLMxa.  Ctnxra  &  Pickering. 

rOOTNOTTS 

'  {Id.,  p.  9.)  We  understand  that  CBS  knows 
of  no  allegations  that  any  scenes  in  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  were  "staged." 

'As  we  demonstrate  later,  the  courts  have 
consistently  recognized  that  there  can  be  no 
such  t-est  for  Journalistic  truth,  since 
"(njews  is  history  .  .  .  and  history  Is  not 
total  recall,  but  a  deliberate  pruning  of.  and 
calling  from  the  flux  of  events  .  .  .."  and 
that  Journalism  produced  against  such  a 
monolithic  standard  of  truth  would  be  "Im- 
measurably wearisome,  and  utterly  fatuous." 
United  States  v.  Associated  Press.  Inc  .  52  P 
Supp.  362.  372  (S.  0.  N.  Y.  1943 1  (L.  Hand. 
J.),  aff-d.,  326  U.  S.  1  (1945). 

'  As  to  the  validity  of  the  subpoena  under 
the  Plrst  Amendment,  the  Subcommittee's 
statement  is  limited  to  brief  treatment  of 
general  language  In  two  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ions and  contains  no  discussion  of  the  appli- 
cability of  any  cases  proscribing  abridgement 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  Television  Digest. 
Vol.  11.  No.  15  (April  12.  1971)  purports  to 
quote  Chairman  Staggers'  views  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  subpoena  as  follows 
(p.  2): 

"Q — Are  a  print  reporter's  notes  different 
from  TV's  outtakee? 

"A — I've  always  believed  they  were  differ- 
ent. You  know  that. 

"Q — Do  you  have  power  to  subpoena  my 
notes  from  this  interview? 

"A— No. 

"Q — What  if  I  were  a  reporter  for  TV  talk- 
ing to  you  on  the  phone? 

"A — Well.  then,  that  would  be  different. 
The  Committee  could  subp>oena  your  notes 

"Q — Why? 

"A — TV  is  different.  It's  very  Important 
that  the  networks  be  accurate. 

■Q — Is  a  congressional  committee  qualified 
to  determine  what's  accurate? 

"A— Yes.  By  using  the  outtakes.  then  we 
can  determine  if  what  was  aired  was  fair  & 
accurate.  .  .  ." 

See  also  remarks  of  Rep.  Springer  Tran- 
script, pp.  55-66.  59-60. 


*Se«  Broadcasting,  Nov.  3.  1970.  p.  48. 

•  See,  e.g.,  California  Citineru  Band  Aas'n 
V.  United  States,  375  P.  3d  43  (9th  Cir.) .  cert 
denied.  389  U.S  844  (1967);  Lafayette  Radio 
Electronics  Corp  v.  United  States.  345  P.  2d 
378  (SdClr.  1966). 

»  See  Part  U  of  this  memorandum. 

'  We  do  not  understand  anything  In  the 
Subcommittee's  April  20  statement  to  suggest 
that  CBS  has  violated  the  Pairneas  Doctrine 
or  personal  attack  rules,  or  to  suggest  that  in 
its  coverage  of  the  controversial  issues  raised 
in  the  broadcast.  CBS  has  failed  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  conflicting 
views.  As  we  understand  the  matter,  after  the 
rebroadcast  on  March  23,  CBS  broadcast  vig- 
orous criticisms  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon" by  some  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the 
documentary,  featuring  two  critics  and  two 
supporters.  Moreover,  CBS  has  afforded  crit- 
ics of  the  documentary  extensive  coverage  in 
its  news  programs. 

'The  Subcommittee's  Statement  relies  on 
earlier  investigations  of  quiz  programs  and 
the  resulting  legislation  that  banned  certain 
fradulent  practices  in  such  programs,  (pp 
6-7.)  The  control  of  outright  fraud  and  brib- 
ery In  entertainment  programs  that  are  not 
designed  as  vehicles  for  the  communication 
of  ideas  Is  of  course  a  far  cry  from  efforts  to 
Investigate  and  regulate  news  broadasts  criti- 
cizing Government  activities. 

» In  Rumley.  the  Court  blocked  an  effort  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying  Ac- 
tivities to  compel  a  witness  to  reveal  the 
names  of  those  who  had  made  purchases  of 
books  distributed  by  the  witness'  organiza- 
tion. In  condemning  this  misuse  of  a  Con- 
gressional subpoena,  the  concurring  opinion 
also  declared  that  "[llf  the  present  inquiry 
were  sanctioned,  the  press  would  be  subjected 
to  harrassment  that  In  practical  effect  might 
be  as  serious  as  censorship.  .  .  .  The  books 
and  pamphlets  that  are  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration, that  preach  an  unpopular  policy  in 
domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  that  are  in  disre- 
pute In  the  orthodox  school  of  thought  will 
be  suspect  and  subject  to  Investigation.  .  . 
Through  the  harassment  of  hearings.  Investi- 
gations, reports,  and  subpoenas  government 
will  hold  a  club  over  speech  and  over  the 
press.  Congress  could  not  do  this  by  law.  The 
power  of  investigation  Is  also  limited.  .  .  ." 
Id..  345  U.S.  at  58-58  (footnotes  and  cita- 
tions omitted) . 

'""•[S|lnce  Informed  public  opinion  is  the 
most  potent  of  all  restraints  upon  mlsgovern- 
ment.  the  suppression  or  abridgement  of  the 
publicity  afforded  by  a  free  press  cannot  be 
regarded  otherwise  than  with  grave  concern." 
Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co  .  supra.  297 
U.S.  at  350. 

■'  Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co  .  supra. 
297  US.  at  250. 

-NAACP  V.  Button,  supra.  371  US.  at  433. 
See  Dombrowski  v  Pflster,  380  U.S.  479 
I  1965). 

'^The  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  granting  a  judgment  of  acquit- 
tal from  a  conviction  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, has  expressed  very  similar  views: 

"(T)hese  hearings  consisted  of  the  ques- 
tioning of  persons  employed  In  the  newspa- 
perfleld.  In  radio  and  television  The  danger 
Inherent  in  such  an  Investigation  is  found 
not  only  In  the  effect  upon  those  Investi- 
gated but  also  In  the  potential  effect  upon 
others  in  the  same  field.  There  Is  no  need 
to  stress  the  Importance  to  our  society  of  a 
free  press — and.  therefore,  of  the  necessity 
of  enabling  writers  to  formulate  ideas  and 
associations  freely  and  without  fear  of  gov- 
ernmental retribution  by  Investigation  or 
otherwise.  History  Is  replete  with  Instances 
in  which  writers  and  philosophers  have  been 
penalized  by  the  state,  but  It  is  alvrays  the 
writers  and  philosophers  who  are  remem- 
bered and  admired,  never  their  prosecutors 
or  Inquisitors.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  Investigations  of  the  political  be- 
liefs of  new8pap>ermen  and  Investigations  of 
newspapers.  Por  newspapers  consist  of  news 


stories  and  editorials:  and  news  stories  and 
editorials  are  written  by  newspapermen.  To 
Inhibit  the  freedom  of  thought  and  associa- 
tion of  newspapermen  is  to  Infringe  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  also  a  tempta- 
tion to  those  investigating  newspapermen 
to  wander  into  the  field  of  press  content, 
and  at  times  diirlng  these  hearings,  the 
Subcommittee  was  unable  to  resist  even  this 
direct  invasion."  United  States  v.  Peck,  154 
P.  Supp.  603.  605  (D.D.C.  1957)  (footnote 
omitted ) . 

■'  In  one  of  these  Instances,  a£  the  Sub- 
committee states,  the  Items  requested  had 
already  been  destroyed,  so  that  CBS  did  not 
possess  materials  with  which  to  respond. 

'■'  In  addition,  there  is  a  narrower,  but 
related  Plrst  Amendment  ground  which 
renders  the  subpoena  Invalid.  Even  if  the 
Subcommittee's  purpose  to  investigate  "film- 
ing and  editing"  practices  were  constitu- 
tional, the  Subcommittee  still  would  be 
required  to  adhere  to  the  basic  precept  that 
such  a  purpose  "cannot  be  pursued  by  means 
that  broadly  stifle  fundamental  personal 
liberties  when  the  end  can  be  more  narrowly 
achieved.  "  Shelton  v.  Tucker.  364  U.S.  479. 
488  ( 1960) .  Even  when  considered  in  light  of 
the  Subcommittee's  stated  goals,  the  list  of 
subpoenaed  materials  Is  overly  broad  and 
reflects  the  Subcommittee's  failure  to  apply 
this  constitutional  standard  to  the  situation 
before  It.  Had  the  Subcommittee  done  so.  a 
much  narrower  set  of  materials  would  have 
been  subpoenaed. 

WiLMER,  CtTTLER  &.  PiCKERINC. 

Washington.  DC,  June  15.  1971 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstxm.  Inc. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  You  have  asked  for  our  opinion 
as  to  whether  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  (CBS)  is  obligated  to  comply  with 
the  subpoeiia  Issued  on  May  26  by  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  relating  to  Its  Investigation  of 
'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  May  26  subpoena  calls  for  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Prank  Stanton.  Presi- 
dent of  CBS,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  testi- 
mony. Like  the  withdrawn  subpwena  of 
April  7  that  It  replaces.  It  also  commands  the 
production  of  "film,  workprlnts.  outtakes. 
sound-tape  recordings,  written  scripts  and/ 
or  transcripts  utilized"  In  connection  vrtth 
•The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Unlike  the 
withdrawn  subpoena,  the  new  subpoena  is 
"limited  to  all  such  materials  relating  to  the 
actual  broadcast  and  ( does !  not  include  such 
materials  relating  to  segments  noit 
shown. 

We  have  reached  the  following  conclusions; 

( 1 )  Since  our  opinion  letter  of  April  27, 
1971.  a  new  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made,  even  more  clear  the  proposition 
that  broadcasters  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  for  all  relevant  purpose©,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  forms  of  Journalism  are 
protected. 

(2)  The  subcommittee's  press  release  of 
May  25  and  the  letter  accompanying  the 
subpoena  of  May  26  show  no  alteration  of 
the  Subcommittee's  fundamental  assertion 
of  the  power  to  investigate,  through  com- 
pelled process,  how  CBS  news  personnel  edit- 
ed "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  as  an  aid 
In  its  formulation  of  legislation  regulating 
editing  practices  and  edited  broadcasts. 

(3)  Although  slightly  narrower  in  scope 
than  the  April  7  subpoena,  the  new  sub- 
poena haa  an  unconstitutional  chilling  ef- 
fect upon  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Accordingly,  we  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions  concerning  the  new  subpoena 
as  those  set  forth  in  our  opinion  of  April 
27.  1971.  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for 
your  convenience.  In  our  opinion,  the  sub- 
poena Is  In  conflict  with  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment. As  a  result,  CBS  Is  under  no  legal  ob- 
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ligation  to  supply  the  materials  demanded, 
and  Dr.  Stanton  is  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  answer  questions  designed  to  obtain 
the  Information  the  Subcommittee  seeks  pur- 
suant to  its  stated  goals. 

We  shall  dlocuss,  first,  the  rtgnlflonce  of 
the  June  7,  1971  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  Rosenhloom  v.  Metromedia.  Inc.,  39 
U.Si.W.  4694  (June  7,  1971),  which  leen- 
forces  our  view  that  In  all  relevant  reepects 
the  Plrat  Amendment  la  applicable  to  broad- 
cast Journal  lam.  We  shall  then  discuss  our 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee's changes  in  the  scope  of  the  subpoena, 
and  its  newly  advanced  arguments  In  sup- 
port of  its  demands,  do  not  alter  the  unoon- 
r.tltutional  chilling  effect  that  would  be 
created  were  CBS  compelled  to  ctmply. 

I.    THK    ROSXNBUXJM    DBCISION    AND    TB.X    mST 
AMKNDKENT    UGRTS    OF    BBOADCA8TIK8 

In  Rosenhloom,  the  Issue  facing  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  whether  the  rule  of  Sew 
York  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan' — prohibiting 
libel  recoveries  for  comment  about  public  fig- 
ures In  the  absence  of  a  Bho>wlng  of  actual 
malice  or  knowing  disregard  of  the  truth — 
should  be  applied  when  a  radio  station  broad- 
cast Information  about  an  individual,  not 
himself  a  public  figure,  Involved  In  an  event 
of  public  or  general  interest.  The  Court  up- 
held a  lower  court  decision  denying  the 
right  to  recover,  on  the  ground  that  the  New 
York  Times  rule  governed. 

Rosenhloom  Is  the  first  Sui»eme  Court  case 
directly  Involving  the  applicability  of  the 
New  York  Times  rule  to  utterances  of  a  news 
broadcaster  on  a  station  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Although 
the  members  of  the  Court  were  divided  over 
the  application  of  the  New  York  Times  rule 
to  a  libel  action  In  which  the  plaintiff  Is  not 
a  public  figure,  all  of  the  Justices  clearly  be- 
lieved that  for  all  relevant  purposes  Plrat 
Amendment  rights  fully  apply  to  federally 
licensed  broadcasters. 

Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  announcing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  noted  that  the  "petition- 
er does  not  question  that  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  apply  to  .  .  .  news- 
casts." 39  U.S.L.W.  at  4695  n.  3.  And  he  an- 
nounced the  holding  as  being  that — 

"A  libel  action,  as  here,  by  a  private  In- 
dividual against  a  licensed  radio  station  for 
a  defamatory  falsehood  In  a  newscast  relat- 
ing to  his  involvement  In  an  event  of  public 
or  general  concern  may  be  sustained  only 
upon  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  the 
defamatory  falsehood  was  published  with 
knowledge  that  it  was  false  or  with  reckless 
disregard  of  whether  It  was  false  or  not." 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  Id.,  at  4702. 

This  holding  was  the  culmination  of  an 
analysis  that  emphasized  the  lmp>ortance  of 
the  New  York  Times  rule  as  a  means  of  as- 
suring "breathing  space"  for  Journalistic  ex- 
ercise of  First  Amendment  rights  and  for 
preventing  unwarranted  governmental  ac- 
tions threatening  to  chill  those  right. 

In  a  concurring  opinion,  Mr.  Justice  White 
stated  that  "New  York  Times  gives  the  brood - 
casttny  media  and  the  press  the  right  not 
only  to  censure  and  criticize  officials  but  also 
to  praise  them  and  the  concomitant  right  to 
censure  and  criticize  their  adversaries,"  and 
that  "the  First  Amendment  gives  the  press 
and  the  broadcast  media  a  privilege  to  re- 
port and  comment  upon  the  official  actions  of 
public  servants  in  full  detail.  . . ."  39  U.81i.W. 
at  4705.  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Mr.  Justice 
Black,  In  another  concurring  opinion,  stated 
his  familiar  poodtion  that  libel  Judgments 
"against  the  news  media"  are  unconstitu- 
tional "even  when  statements  are  broadcast 
with  knowledge  they  are  false."  Id.,  at  4703. 
(Emphasis  supplied.)  And  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan's dissent  Indicated  that  he  sees  no  dif- 
ference  between   "publishers"   and   "broad- 


casters" and  would  treat  them  In  the  same 
way  under  the  First  Amendment,  subject- 
ing both  to  a  libel  standard  of  reasonable 
care.  Id.,  at  4706. 

Thus,  four  of  the  five  opinions,  speaking 
for  a  clear  majority  of  six  Justices,'  expressly 
treated  news  broadcasts  as  Identical  to  news- 
papers. And  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that 
every  Justice  believed  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantees  broadcasters  the  same  pro- 
tection against  chilling  effects  on  the  gather- 
ing or  reporting  of  news  that  It  guarantees 
to  any  other  journalistic  medium.' 

As  our  opinion  letter  of  April  27  Indicates, 
numerous  courts  (Including  on  many  occa- 
sions the  Supreme  Court)  have  stated  prior 
to  Rosenbloom  that  there  Is  no  difference, 
for  any  relevant  purpose,  between  broadcast- 
ers and  other  media  of  the  press.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  In  Red  Lion  Broad- 
casting Co.  V.  FCC,  396  UJS.  307  (1969)  was 
thought  by  some  to  cast  these  earlier  state- 
ments In  doubt.  But  the  Rosenbloom  deci- 
sion makes  crystal  clear  that  Red  Lion  cannot 
be  read  as  depriving  broadcasters  of  "the 
freedom  of  the  press"  with  respect  to  what 
they  broadcast  in  the  first  instance,  or  as  a 
ruling  entitling  the  Government  to  regulate 
broadcasters  In  a  manner  that  chills  this 
freedom.  Red  Lion  holds  only  that  the  need 
to  license  broadcasters  permits  reasonable 
government  regulation  of  what  broadcasters 
must  present  as  a  consequence  of  what  they 
broadcast  In  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  en- 
sure "fairness"  In  the  discussion  of  contro- 
versial Issues.*  The  Oourt  In  Red  Lion  Itself 
expressly  stated  that  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent If  the  rules  under  review  had  affected 
what  broadcasters  reported  In  the  first  In- 
stance, 395  U.S.  at  396.  Rosenbloom  Is  that 
different  case,  and  holds  that  the  nrst 
Amendment  Is  fully  applicable. 

If  libelous  comment  broadcast  about  pub- 
lic affairs  cannot  be  subjected  to  official  pen- 
alties, non-llbelous  comment  must  certainly 
deserve  an  even  more  protected  status.  Legis- 
lation that  Is  designed  to  deter  "distortions" 
or  to  control  "editing  practices"  in  broadcast 


'376U.S.  254  (1964). 


*  Mr.  Justice  Dou^as  did  not  participate  in 
the  decision  of  this  case,  but  Mr.  Justice 
White  indicated  his  belief  that  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  would  have  voted  with  Mr.  Justice 
Black.  Id.,  at  4704. 

'  The  remaining  opinion  of  ISr.  Justice 
Blarshall  (Mr.  Justice  Stewart  concurring), 
did  not  address  specifically  the  question  of 
whether  the  facts  in  Rosenbloom  raised  any 
different  First  Amendment  Issues  because  the 
report  had  been  broadcast  rather  than  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  press.  However,  in  a 
case  marking  a  major  extension  of  the  New 
York  Times  rule,  which  produced  sharp  dis- 
agreement among  members  of  the  Court  as  to 
what  the  appropriate  limits  of  that  rule  for 
Journalists  should  be.  If  these  Justices  be- 
lieved that  different  Plrst  Amendment  stand- 
ards apply  to  broadcasters  than  to  print  jour- 
nalists, they  would  undoubtedly  have  explic- 
itly set  forth  such  a  belief. 

*  In  JtosenbZoom,  Mr.  Justice  Brennan's 
opinion  raises  questions  even  as  to  whether 
the  decisive  element  In  Red  Lion  was  Indeed 
the  scarcity  of  broadcast  frequencies.  For  he 
suggested  that  states  could  adopt  a  right  of 
reply  requirement  to  ensure  "that  private 
citizens  will  ...  be  able  to  respond  adequately 
to  publicity  Involving  them,"  and  that  insti- 
tutlonallKlng  a  right  of  reply  is  constitution- 
ally preferable  to  permitting  libel  damage  re- 
coveries. 39  U.S.L.W.  at  4700.  It  had  previ- 
ously been  thought  by  some  that  rights  of 
reply  could  only  be  applied  against  broadcast- 
ers, pursuant  to  Red  Lion,  but  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan's  statement  suggests  that  Red  Lion 
may  ultimately  be  viewed,  not  as  an  exam- 
ple of  special  treatment  of  broadcasters  under 
the  First  Amendment,  but  as  a  ruling  that  in 
some  circumstances  a  right  of  reply  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  First  Amendment  for  all 
segments  of  the  press. 


news  reports,  by  Imposing  sanctions  for  or 
regulations  upon  comment  about  public 
events  that  falls  short  of  malicious  libel, 
could  not  withstand  constltiitlonal  scrutiny. 

n.    THE   CKILIMC    tJTtXil    OF   THX    BUVfOTKh   POR 
'TBSTIMONT    AND    DOCDMKNTS 

Whether  or  not  the  Subcommittee  can  de- 
vise constitutional  legislation  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  broadcasters  must  edit  the 
news,  the  Subcommittee  cannot,  in  our  opin- 
ion, enforce  the  present  subpoena  in  aid  of 
that  objective. 

As  Rosenbloom  makes  clear,  the  First 
Amendment  protects  broadcasters  and  other 
forms  of  press  media  against  actions  intend- 
ed to  have  or  likely  to  result  in  a  chilling 
effect  upon  the  exercise  of  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights.  Our  letter  of  April  27  outlines 
the  chilling  effect  upon  news  reports  about 
public  events  that  the  Subcommittee's  prior 
subpoena  threatened  to  cause.  The  chilling 
effect  of  being  required  by  compulsory  Con- 
gressional subpoena  to  disclose  the  complete 
details  of  the  editing  process  is  obviously  far 
greater  than  the  chilling  effect  of  a  court 
Judgment  for  damages — the  government  ac- 
tion held  unconstitutional,  absent  malicious 
libel.  In  Rosenbloom.  The  chill  Is  greater  be- 
cause the  awesome  powers  of  Congress  tran- 
scend the  limited  powers  of  the  private  liti- 
gant, and  all  journalists  will  be  inhibited  by 
the  threat  imposed  by  legislative  surveUlance 
and  its  potential  consequences.'  The  only 
question  that  remains,  therefore.  Is  whether 
our  previous  conclusion  remains  applicable 
in  light  of  the  slight  narrowing  of  the  scope 
of  the  subpoena  and  the  Subcommittee's  new 
arguments  in  support  of  It. 

Our  examination  of  the  scope  of  the  modi- 
fied subpoena  leads  us  to  conclude  that  while 
there  has  been  a  reduction  m  the  volume  of 
documents  called  for,  there  has  been  no 
substantive  change  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
documents  that  the  Subcommittee  seeks. 
The  new  8ul^>oena  continues  to  call  for  the 
same  documents — "film,  workprtnts,  out- 
takes,  sound-tape  recordings,  written  scripts 
and /or  transcripts  utilized"  In  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  "The  SeUlng  of  the 
Pentagon" — that  were  called  for  In  the  first 
subpoena.  All  that  the  Subcommittee  has 
done  Is  to  make  clear  that  the  new  sulqpoena 
does  not  reach  materials  segments  of  which 
were  not  actually  broadcast. 

As  a  cMistltutlonal  matter,  we  can  perceive 
no  difference  between  the  first  subpoena, 
calling  for  all  non -broadcast  materials,  and 
the  second,  calling  only  for  those  non-broad- 
cast materials  from  which  the  editors  of  the 
broadcast  selected  portlcns  that  were  broad- 
cast. The  Subcommittee  Is  still  insisting  on 
Its  right  to  examine  the  editing  decisions 
Involved  In  selecting  materials  for  the  final 
broadcast,  and  on  its  right  to  judge  those 
decisions  according  to  Its  own  concept  of 
what  a  proper  or  correct  editing  decision 
should  have  been — in  other  words,  according 
to  a  governmental  standard  of  journalistic 
truth. 

To  demand  that  CBS  supply  unedited  ma- 
terial so  that  the  government  can  review  its 
editing  judgments  would  have  an  unconsti- 
tutionally   chilling    effect    upon    the    First 


•The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  very  re- 
cently recognised  the  potential  for  chilling 
broadcast  Journalists  In  the  exercise  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights  through  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(and  therefore  Congress)  over  the  broadcast 
license.    The    Court    stated: 

"The  suggestion  that  the  possibility  of 
nonrenewal,  however,  remote,  might  chill  un- 
inhibited, robust  and  wide-open  speech  can- 
not be  taken  lightly.  But  the  Commission,  of 
course,  may  not  penalize  exercise  of  First 
Amendment  rights."  Citizens  Communica- 
tions Center  v.  FCC,  No.  34,471  June  11,  1«»71 
slip  op.,  p.  27. 
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Amendment  rights  or  CBS  »nd  all  other 
brtMdcMt  joumallsta.  and  ultimately  upon 
the  public'*  right  to  aee  and  hear  vlgoroua 
and  critical  comment  on  public  affairs.  Nor 
la  there  any  constitutional  difference  be- 
tween compelling  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  oompeUlng  oral  testimony 
designed  to  elicit  the  same  information  con- 
tained In  the  documents,  since  the  same 
chUIlng  effect  results. 

In  support  of  its  subpoena,  the  Subcom- 
mittee now  appears  to  be  making  two 
additional  arguments:  first,  that,  although 
reporters'  notes  cannot  be  reached  by  sub- 
poena, "filmed  outtakea"  can  be  reached, 
•ince  they  "pertain  to  actual  events"  and 
are  not  "private  thoughts":  and  second,  that 
there  is  no  chilling  effect  here  because  the 
Subcommittee  la  not  seeking  to  breach  the 
ccHifldentlallty  of  news  sources. 

As  to  the  flrst  point,  a  filmed  account  of 
actual  events  U  the  result  of  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual journalistic  Judgments  about  what  to 
film,  when  to  film,  what  to  emphasize  and 
what  to  Ignore.  Journalists  almost  always  re- 
cord more  than  they  eventually  report;  the 
process  of  selection  and  organization  Is  what 
gives  shape  and  point  to  the  final  product. 
Outtakes  are  thus  as  Individualistic  as  the 
"private  thoughts  and  impressions  written 
by  a  reporter,"  and  if  produced  would  be 
equally  revealing  as  to  the  editing  process 
that  creates  the  published  report.  And  a 
filmed  Interview  is  constitutionally  Indis- 
tinguishable from  an  Interview  In  which  a 
newspaper  reporter  makes  his  own  notes  or 
employs  a  recording  device. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  chUllng  effect 
upon  a  Journalist's  abUlty  to  retain  confiden- 
tial news  eourcee  is  not  the  only  type  of 
unconsUtutional  "chill"  arising  from  a  sub- 
poena of  this  kind.  Any  governmental  effort 
to  Invade  the  Independence  of  the  news 
gathering  and  editing  process  can  have  an 
equally  chUUng  effect.  As  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  o«  Appeals  recognized  in  Caldwell  v 
United  States,  434  P.  ad  1081.  1086  (1970) 
(cert,  granted)  : 

"The  very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires 
that  the  news  media  be  accorded  a  measure 
of  autonomy:  that  they  should  be  free  to 
pursue  their  own  Investigations  to  their 
own  ends  without  fear  of  governmental 
interference.  ..." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Further  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
Journalists  everywhere  to  temper  their  re- 
porting so  as  to  reduce  the  probability  that 
they  will  be  required  to  submit  to  Interroga- 
tion. The  First  Amendment  guards  against 
governmental  action  that  Induces  such  self- 
censorship." 

As  Caldwell  expreeely  recognizes,  the  re- 
porters' knowledge  that  their  work  product 
Is  subject  to  governmental  scrutiny  and  sec- 
ond-guessing will  cause  them  to  be  timid 
In  performing  their  news-gathering  and 
news-reporting  role.  In  oiur  opinion,  the 
First  Amendment  was  designed  to  protect  the 
press  and  the  public  from  precisely  this  type 
of  governmental  supervision — particularly 
over  the  reporting  of  news  about  the  govern- 
ment Itself. 

WiLMB.    CtTTXm    Sc    PiCKZUNG. 

Wn.ifxm.  Crrrva  &  Picicnnfo. 
Washington,  DC.  June  29.  1971. 
Columbia  Bboaocasttng  Ststkm,  Ikc. 
New  York.  NT. 

DKAa  Snw:  We  are  writing  to  supplement 
the  conclusion  reached  In  our  opinion  l«tt«« 
of  April  27  and  June  15.  1971.  that  filmed 
outtakes,  scripts  and  transcripts,  and  other 
non-broadcast  materials  are  the  broadcast 
Journalist's  equivalent  to  a  reporter's  notes, 
and  therefore  protected  against  compelled 
production  by  government  to  the  s*me  ex- 
tent as  a  reporter's  notes. 

Supniementetlon  U  necessary  in  light  of 
two  facta :  ( 1 )  a  New  York  court  recently  de- 
cided a  case  protecting  filmed  television  out- 


takes from  compulsory  process:  and  (2) 
counsel  to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  House  IntM'state  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  In  a  legal  mem- 
orandum to  the  Subcommittee  recently  made 
available  to  us.  has  concluded  (p.  87)  that 
"no  court  of  law  has  ever  held  that  outtakes 
are  the  equivalent  of  a  reporter's  notebook." 
and  denies  that  there  Is  any  legal  authority 
to  suppcHt  our  conclusion. 

Our  opinion  letter  of  June  15  explains  why. 
as  a  matter  of  logic  and  fact,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  reporters'  notes  and  out- 
takea.  We  there  said  (pp.  5-6) : 

A  filmed  account  of  actual  events  Is  the 
result  of  a  aeries  of  Individual  Journalistic 
Judgments  about  what  to  film,  when  to  film, 
what  to  emphasize  and  what  to  Ignore.  Jour- 
nalists almost  always  reccx'd  more  than  they 
eventually  report:  the  process  of  selection 
and  organization  Is  what  gives  shape  and 
point  to  the  final  product.  Outtakes  are  thus 
as  Individualistic  as  the  "private  thoughts 
and  Impressions  written  by  a  reporter."  and 
If  produced  would  be  equaJly  revealing  as  to 
the  editing  process  that  creates  the  pub- 
lished report.  And  a  filmed  Interview  Is  con- 
stitutionally Indistinguishable  from  an  inter- 
view In  which  a  newspaper  reporter  makes 
his  own  notes  or  employs  a  recording  device. 

Moreover,  there  Is  legal  authority  to  sup- 
port this  conclusion.  While  the  law  on  this 
point  is  sparse,  there  Is  at  least  one  statute 
directly  on  point,  and  there  are  at  least  three 
cases  (Including  the  New  York  case)  which 
recognize  the  equlvaUency  between  reporters' 
notes  and  a  broadcasters  outtakes.  Section 
79-h  of  the  New  York  Civil  Rights  Law  pro- 
vides that — 

"No  professional  Journalist  or  news- 
caster shall  be  adjudged  in  contempt  by 
any  court,  the  legislature  or  other  body  hav- 
ing contempt  powers,  for  refusing  or  falling 
to  disclose  any  news  or  the  source  of  any 
such  news  coming  Into  his  possession  In  the 
course  of  gathering  or  obtaining  news  for 
publication  or  to  be  published  In  a  news- 
paper, magaizlne.  or  for  broadcast  by  a 
radio  or  television  transmission  station  or 
network.  .  .  ." 

The  law  defines  "news"  as  meaning  "writ- 
ten. oroZ  or  pictorial  Information  or  com- 
munication .  .  ."  and  "newscaster"  is  de- 
fined as  a  "person  who  ...  is  engaged  In 
analyzing,  commenting  on  or  broadcasting, 
news  by  radio  or  television  transmission." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Pursuant  to  this  statute,  which  explicitly 
recognizes  the  equivalency  between  "notes" 
and  "outtakes,"  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  sitting  in  Extra  and  Special  Trial 
Term.  In  Ontario  County  (per  Justice  Fred- 
erick Marshall),  on  June  23.  1971.  quashed 
a  subpoena  directed  to  CBS  and  Intended 
to  force  production  of  filmed  outtakes  rele- 
vant to  the  criminal  prosecution  in  the  case 
of  People  V.  Davis. 

The  second  case  Involves  a  California 
Court's  Interpretation  of  Section  1070  of  the 
California  Evidence  Code,  which  protects  all 
Journalists  (including,  specifically,  broad- 
casters) against  contempt  Judgments  for 
their  refusal  to  disclose  their  sources,  as  pre- 
venung  compelled  production  of  television 
outtakes.  See  People  v.  Rios.  No.  76129  (crim- 
inal).  Superior  (3ourt  for  State  of  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  July  20. 
1970.  The  Court  also  found  that  the  First 
Amendment  prohibited  such  compulsion.  In 
the  third  case,  an  Illinois  trial  court  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion,  on  First 
Amendment  grounds,  without  statutory 
support.  People  v  Dohrn.  Indictment  No. 
e&-380e.  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County- 
Criminal  Division.  May  20.  1970.' 

WttjiKB,  CvTha  &  PicKxanjc. 


CBS  Opcbatimg  Standasds:  Nrws  and  Public 
ArFAiaa 

In  November.  1959.  a  memorandum  on 
standards  and  practices  was  Issued  to  the 
CBS  News  organization  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams produced  by  CBS  News  are  actually 
what  they  purport  to  be.  Since  then,  to  Im- 
plement this  overall  objective,  a  number  of 
memoranda  have  been  Issued  which  set  forth 
CBS  News  policies  In  specific  areas.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  memorandum  Is  to  collate  and 
restate  those  policies  and  to  confirm  their 
continuing  applicability  to  all  CBS  news 
operations. 

It  Is  Impossible,  of  course,  and  Inadvisable, 
to  prepare  policy  guidelines  which  will  cover 
every  conceivable  situ&tlon  which  may  arise. 
There  are  too  many  variable  circumstances — 
and  we  must  rely.  In  the  final  analysis,  on 
the  essential  good  sense  and  Journalistic  In- 
tegrity of  the  professional  Journalists  em- 
ployed by  CBS  around  the  world.  There  Is  a 
basic  underlying  guideline,  however,  which 
was  expressed  in  a  memorandum  from  Mr. 
Salant  to  the  CBS  News  organization  In  June 
of  1963  reaffirming  the  memorandum  on 
standards  and  practices  Issued  In  November, 
1959: 

"[Tjhere  shall  tie  no  re-creation,  no  stag- 
ing, no  production  technique  which  would 
give  the  viewer  an  Impression  of  any  fact 
other  than  the  actual  fact,  no  matter  how 
minor  or  seemingly  Inconsequential.  The 
only  way  there  can  be  certainty  Is  not  to 
let  the  bars  down  at  all.  Anything  which 
gives  the  viewer  an  impression  of  time,  place, 
event,  or  person  other  than  the  actual  fact 
as  It  Is  being  recorded  and  broadcast  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

"I  recognize  that  strict  application  of  this 
policy  win  result  In  higher  costs  or  In  a  less 
technically  perfect  or  Interesting  'show'  In 
certain  instances.  But  our  field  Is  Journalism, 
not  show  business." 

These  are  the  operating  standards  which 
apply  to  all  CBS  produced  news  and  public 
affairs  broadcasts,  network  and  station,  tele- 
vision and  radio: 

1.  Filming  a  news  event.  It  Is  essential  that 
CBS  personnel  not  stage,  or  contribute  to 
the  staging — however  slight — of  any  news 
event  or  story.  Specifically,  nothing  should 
be  done  that  creates  an  erroneous  Impres- 
sion of  time,  place,  event,  person  or  fact. 

There  are  some  events  such  as,  for  exam- 
ple, speeches,  press  conferences  and  demon- 
strations of  various  types  which  occur  only 
because  coverage  by  the  press  is  anticipated. 
The  sole  factor  which  determines  whether 
any  such  event  shall  be  covered  Is.  of  course, 
the  basic  newsworthlness  of  the  event  But 
personnel  should  be  alert  at  all  times  to  the 
possibility  that  attempts  may  be  made  to 
"use"  CBS  cameras  and  microphones. 

Coverage  should  be  as  Inconspicuous  as 
possible.  If.  In  the  course  of  covering  riots. 
demonstrations,  rallies  or  similar  events.  It 
t>ecomes  obvious  that,  but  for  the  presence 
of  cameras,  disorders  would  not  be  taking 
place,  or  would  diminish  slzably.  or  termi- 
nate, the  cameras  should  be  capped  or  re- 
moved. On-the-spot  Judgments  by  produc- 
ers, correspondents,  reporters  or  camera- 
men that  a  situation  may  be  eased  by  cap- 
ping or  removing  the  cameras  will  be  fully 
respected. 

I»roducers.  correspondents  and  reporters 
working  with  camera  crews  are  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  the  crews. 


•  Aside  from  the  California  statute,  there 
are  analogous  statutes  in  ten  states,  which 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  newsmen's 
sources  and   make  no   distinction   between 


broadcast  Journalists  and  news  reporters. 
Ala.  Code  Recompiled,  tit.  7  5  370  (1960): 
Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann..  §  12-2237  (Supp.  1969) : 
Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  5  43-917  (1964):  Ind.  Ann. 
Stat.  5  2-1733  (1968);  Ky.  Rev.  Stat.  5  421.100 
(1962):  La.  Rev.  SUt.  5  45:1461-54  (Cum. 
Supp.  1969):  Md.  Ann.  Code.  Art.  35,  5  2 
(1965):  Mont.  Rev.  Codes  Ann.,  tit.  93.  ch. 
601-02  (1964):  N  Mex.  Stat.  Ann.  5  20-1-12.1 
(1953.  Supp  1967);  Pa.  St  Ann  tit  28.  5  330 
( 1958) . 
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In  appropriate  circumstances,  such  as,  for 
example,  in  the  coverage  of  a  space  filght, 
simulations  and  earlier  rehearsals  may  be 
broadcast  If  appropriate  disclosure  is  made. 

2.  Interviews  and  discussions.  This  sec- 
tion refers  to  broculcasts  wholly  or  In  part 
made  up  of  Interviews,  dlsctisslons,  forums. 
debates,  and  the  like,  and  the  term  "Inter- 
views" win  be  used  to  cover  all  such  kinds  of 
broadcast  content. 

Where  an  Interview  broadcast  is  sponta- 
neous, unrehearsed  (other  than  rehearsal 
of  physical  position  and  movement  on  cam- 
era) and  carried  In  Its  entirety.  It  may  be 
Identified  on  the  air  (opening  and  closing) 
as  "spontaneous  and  unrehearsed."  and  If  on 
film  or  tape  "spontaneous,  unrehearsed  and 
not  edited." 

An  Interview  Is  considered  spontaneous 
and  unrehearsed  if  not  more  than  an  out- 
line of  the  general  areas  from  which  specific 
questions  will  be  drawn  Is  discussed  with 
or  transmitted  to  the  Interviewee.  An  Inter- 
view Is  not  considered  spontaneous  and  un- 
rehearsed If 

(a)  questions  are  submitted  In  advance 
to  the  Interviewee:   or 

(b)  there  Is  an  agreement  not  to  use  a 
particular  general  area  as  the  basis  for  spe- 
cific questions:  or 

(c)  there  Is  an  agreement  not  to  ask  spe- 
cific questions:  or 

(d)  the  film,  tape  or  transcript  of  the  in- 
terview Is  submitted  to  the  interviewee  after 
completion  so  that  he  may  participate  In 
the  condensation  and  editing. 

To  the  extent  that  any  interview  is  not 
spontaneous  and  unrehearsed,  that  fact 
must  be  adequately  disclosed  on  the  broad- 
casts. The  Interviewee  should  be  advised, 
prior  to  his  on-camera  appearance,  that  this 
will  be  done. 

Interviews  which  are  not  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  (I)  should  be  avoided  except 
In  unusual  cases  where  the  identity  of  the 
Interviewee  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
interview  are  such  that  the  Importance  of 
the  proposed  broadcast  clearly  outweighs 
the  disadvantage  of  the  procedure  and  there 
are  sound  reasons  for  such  procedure  and 
(11)  will  be  permitted.  In  any  event,  only 
upon  specific  approval  by  the  President  of 
CBS  News  or  the  General  Manager  of  the 
station  involved. 

3.  Editing.  Editing  Is  an  area,  obviously, 
which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  broad  and  uni- 
versally applicable  rules.  There  are  many 
varying  circumstances.  But  there  is  one  ba- 
sic requirement.  We  must  continue  to  be 
meticulously  careful,  in  all  circumstances, 
that  the  editing  results  in  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  which  reflecU.  fairly,  honest- 
ly, and  without  distortion,  what  was  said. 

Individual  reaction  and  reverse  shots  made 
out  of  natural  time  sequence  are  generally  a 
"convenience"  technique.  They  are  permis- 
sible (except  as  noted  below)  but  may  be 
used  only  when  they  are  shot  in  the  presence 
of  the  Interviewee  or  his  representative  or,  if 
the  Interviewee  or  his  representative  does  not 
want  to  wait  around,  only  after  an  explana- 
tion to  him  about  what  Is  to  be  done  and  the 
receipt  of  his  express  consent. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  editor  and  or  producer  to  examine  and 
compare  all  actual  questions  with  reverse 
questions,  as  well  as  reaction  shots  and  com- 
posite editing  to  determine  that  there  Is  no 
distortion  or  alteration  of  content  or  mean- 
ing from  its  original  sense.  In  any  case,  where 
the  reverse  question  differs  from  the  original 
question  in  tone,  in  character,  or  in  content, 
the  reverse  question  may  not  be  used.  Reverse 
questions  (and  composite  editing)  shall  not 
be  used  to  clean  up  a  poorly  phrased  or  poorly 
stated  original  question. 

In  broadcasts  which  consists  of  a  single 
Interview,  or  In  magazine  broadcasts  where 
an  entire  segment  is  devoted  to  a  single  in- 
terview In  which  the  Interviewer  plays  a  sig- 
nificant part,  multiple  cameras  shall  be  used. 
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except  where  space  and  time  preclude  It,  ob- 
viating the  need  for  reverse  questions  or  re- 
action ahots  which  do  not  occur  at  the  pre- 
cise time  that  the  Interviewee  is  saying  the 
words  being  heard. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following 
rules  are  applicable  to  documentary  broad- 
casts: 

(a)  If  the  answer  to  an  Interview  question, 
as  that  answer  appears  In  the  broadcast.  Is 
derived.  In  part  or  In  whole,  from  the  answers 
to  other  questions,  the  broadcast  will  so  Indi- 
cate, either  In  lead-in  narration,  bridging 
narration  lines  during  the  Interview,  or  ap- 
propriate audio  lines. 

(b)  If  more  than  one  excerpt  from  a  speech 
or  statement  Is  Included  In  a  broadcast,  the 
order  of  their  Inclusion  In  the  broadcast  will 
be  the  same  as  the  order  of  their  inclusion  In 
the  speech  or  statement,  unless  the  broad- 
cast specifically  Indicates  otherwise. 

(c)  Transcripts  of  the  entire  Interview  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Interviewee  after 
the  broadcast,  upon  request  of  the  Inter- 
viewee. 

4.  Prerecording  and  sound  effects.  Where  a 
filmed  or  taped  excerpt  Is  used  In  an  other- 
wise live  broadcast  and  Is  so  Juxtaposed  with 
the  live  segment  that  the  fact  It  Is  filmed 
or  taped  Is  not  readUy  apparent,  the  disclo- 
sure that  the  excerpt  Is  filmed  or  taped  shall 
be  made  Immediately  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  such  film  or  tape  If  the  element 
of  time  Is  of  special  significance. 

Whenever  a  dramatized  or  re-created  scene 
on  film  or  tape  which  was  originally  made 
for  one  broadcast  or  purpose  is  taken  out  of 
its  original  context  and  used  in  another 
broadcast  that  fact  should  be  made  clear  and 
there  should  be  proper  Identification  of  the 
original  source. 

Sound  may  be  added  when  it  Is  needed  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  natural  sound 
already  established  and  when  editing  tech- 
niques require  the  insertion  of  segrments  of 
a  story  that  were  filmed  without  sound  be- 
cause of  technical  considerations,  such  as 
equipment  limitations.  In  those  Instances 
where  the  maintenance  of  sound  "presence" 
is  necessary,  the  use  of  sound  should  be  lim- 
ited to  the  minimum  required  to  achieve  the 
effect  of  sound  continuity,  and  should  be 
limited  to  natural  sound  obtained  at  a  time 
and  place  related  to  the  story. 

Sound  effects  may  not  be  used  with  a  silent 
film  story  to  give  the  Impression  that  the 
story  was  filmed  with  natural  sound.  How- 
ever, actuality  sound  recorded  on  tape  at  an 
event  may  be  used  with  sUent  film  of  the 
event  when  the  sound  segments  are  com- 
patible with  the  scenes  being  used. 

Natural  sound,  whether  on  film  ch-  magnet- 
ic tape,  may  not  be  magnified  or  diminished 
from  Its  actual  level  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  deliberate  editorial  effect.  How- 
ever, volume  may  be  adjusted  to  meet  tech- 
nical requirements  and  the  sound  Intelligibil- 
ity of  a  story. 

If  a  speech  or  a  statement  Is  filmed  or 
taped  either  before  or  after  Its  delivery  be- 
fore the  group  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
should  be  clearly  Identified  when  broadcast, 
as  having  been  specially  delivered  for  cam- 
eras and  microphones. 

Reporting  that  the  viewer  or  listener  Is 
being  taken  to  a  given  locality  is  forbidden 
unless  In  fact  a  switch  Is  made  to  that  local- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  broadcast.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  prohibited  when  the  film  or  tape  Is 
being  carried  not  from  the  original  locality 
but  rather  has  been  transported  to  the  place 
of  the  broadcast  which  Is  other  than  the 
original  locality. 

5.  Film  not  made  in  the  presence  of  a  CBS 
correspondent.  Material  obtained  from 
stringers  and  other  non-staff  sources  may  be 
used  so  long  as  producers  and  others  In- 
volved are  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  ma- 
terial is  what  It  purports  to  be.  When  footage 
Is  obtained  from  other  than  normal  stringer 
channels,  the  source  should  be  Identified  on 


air  and  any  other  q;>eclal  clTc^mistaDOM 
worth  noting,  including  any  doubts  about 
the  film,  should  be  e:q)lalned  on  air  when  the 
film  is  used. 

We  must  avoid  giving  the  impresdon  that 
the  report  of  a  correspondent  Is  first-hand 
when  It  is  not.  When  a  correspondent  pro- 
viding narration  over  film  Identifies  hims^f . 
he  must  always  indicate  his  locaUon.  Such 
identification  must  be  made  whenever  there 
Is  a  narration  insert  In  a  news  broadcast. 
The  lead-in  to  a  film  piece  should  identify 
the  narrator  (but  not  his  location) .  The  fact 
that  the  narrator  was  not  on -scene  at  the 
filming  should  be  further  clarified  by  care- 
fully choosing  the  operative  verb,  I.e.,  John 
Doe  now  describes  .  .  .  John  Doe  now  nar- 
rates .  .  .  John  Doe  now  explains.  At  the 
end  of  the  narration  over  stich  film  pieces, 
there  will  be  no  sign-off  by  the  correspondent 
and  the  broadcast  will  move  back  to  the 
anchor  desk  for  the  next  news  Item.  Adher- 
ence to  this  practice  will  avoid  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  broadcaster  reported  from  the 
scene  of  the  story  when  In  fact  he  did  not 
cover  the  event. 

6.  Correspondents'  sign-off.  Where  there 
Is  a  taped  insert  of  a  correspondent's  re- 
port in  a  news  broadcast,  it  is  essential  that 
the  public  Is  not  given  the  Impression  that 
the  correspondent  is  actually  participating 
then  and  there  in  the  live  news  broadcast. 
Thus,  we  must  avoid  even  the  minor  artifice 
of  having  a  c»rre^>ondent  at  the  end  of  a 
taped  report  gesture  in  any  way  as  if  to  turn 
the  broadcast  back  to  the  anchorman. 

7.  Payments  to  interviewees.  In  hard  news 
and  hard  news-oriented  broadcasts  inter- 
viewees will  not  be  paid  for  participating  In 
the  broadcast.  Participants  in  other  broad- 
oasts  may,  of  course,  be  paid  nominal  sums 
for  releases,  as  required  by  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, to  assure  our  rights  to  the  use  of  their 
names  and  likenesses. 

In  public  affairs  broadcasts  which  are  not 
primarily  hard  news  oriented,  payments,  in 
addition  to  the  nominal  sums  paid  for  re- 
leases, are  permissible  in  the  following 
circumstances : 

(a)  Where  the  broadcast  is  built  around  a 
single  public  figure  and  the  broadcast  Is  in 
the  nature  of  an  electronic  version  of 
memoirs  or  is  In  the  nature  of  an  electronic 
version  of  an  article  by  a  well-known  col- 
umnist or  author: 

(b)  where  a  central  figure  is  used  for  a 
group  of  broadcasts: 

(c)  where  professional,  non-public  ex- 
perts such  as  professors,  economists,  etc  , 
appear  on  public  affairs  discvusslon  broad- 
oasts  and  payment  would  be  In  the  nature  of 
a  lecture  fee; 

(d)  in  general  public  affairs  series  where. 
In  certain  circumstances,  important  guests 
in  special  fields  (entertainment,  newspaper 
columnists)  can  be  secured  only  through 
payments. 

Appropriate  fees  may.  of  course,  be  paid 
to  informants,  consultants  and  others  who 
perform  liaison  or  contact  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  news  broad- 
casts. 

8.  Investigative  reporting.  The  General 
Bilanager  of  each  CBS  owned  station  is  respon- 
sible for  its  day-to-day  ojjeratlon.  The  sta- 
tion's Investigative  reporting  must,  therefore, 
be  conducted  under  his  general  supervision 
and  control.  In  exercising  these  responsibili- 
ties, the  General  Manager  shall  set  up  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  insure  that  each  inves- 
tigation is  conducted  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  CBS's  standards  of  Journalistic  In- 
tegrity, accuracy  and  fairness.  While  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  retains  this  day-to-day  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  the  station,  he  is. 
of  course,  encouraged  at  any  time  to  discuss 
station  matters  with  his  superiors.  When 
the  General  Manager  determines  that  a  par- 
ticular Investigation  may  raise  questions  of 
special  Importance  or  of  Interpretation  of 
basic  CBS  policies,  the  matter  should  be  im- 
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mediately  brougbt  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
DlvMon  Preeldent. 

Investigative  reporting  by  CBS  News  must 
be  conducted  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  President  of  CBS  News. 
who  similarly  will  take  steps  to  Insure  that 
each  Investigation  Is  conducted  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  CBS's  standards  of  journalis- 
tic integrity,  accuracy  and  fairness. 

Whether  information  about  a  potential 
crime  obtained  by  CBS  personnel  during  the 
course  of  an  investigation  must  be  made 
available  to  public  authorities  will  depend  on 
the  facts  of  each  case,  considered  In  the  light 
of  the  potential  crime  involve*  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  invesUgatlon.  There  will  be  In- 
stances when  no  such  notification  will  be 
called  for  (obviously  investigative  reporting 
of  misconduct  by  public  officials  would  be 
frustrated  by  reporting  the  investigation  to 
those  very  officials).  On  the  other  hand,  if 
information  is  obtained  that  a  potential 
crime  endangers  an  individual's  person  or 
property  (e.g.,  arson,  rape,  murder,  riot),  ap- 
propriate public  officials  shall  be  notified 
promptly. 

The  Law  Department  should  be  consulted 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  an  investiga- 
tive project  and  should  be  kept  advised  to 
the  appropriate  degree  as  the  investigation 
proceeds.  Our  past  experience  indicates  that 
the  extent  of  Law  Department  Involvement 
will  dllTer  considerably  from  situation  to 
situation.  This  does  not  imply  any  change 
from  past  practice  In  this  area.  Our  lawyers 
will  continue  to  be  lawyers,  not  participants 
in  coverage  of  the  news. 

Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  follow- 
ing policies  with  respect  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  foregcHng  guidelines. 

CBS  personnel  will  not  knowingly  engage 
In  criminal  activity  in  gathering  and  report- 
ing news,  nor  will  they  encourage  or  induce 
any  person  to  commit  a  crime.  There  may  be 
exceptions  which  ought  to  be  made  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  even  to  so  absolute  a  rule.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  kinds  of  Issues  have  often  In 
the  past  and  might  again  call  for  Investiga- 
tive reporting  which  Involves  the  commission 
of  acts  which  are  In  technical  violation  of 
criminal  statutes,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
purchase  or  possession  of  hand  guns  where 
they  £u-e  forbidden,  or  of  liquor  In  a  dry  state. 
In  connection  with  a  report  on  how  easy  It 
Is  to  acquire  these  articles.  Even  such  excep- 
tional Instances  are  never  to  be  undertaken 
lightly.  At  the  other  extreme,  of  course,  are 
acts  which  cannot  be  countenanced,  no  mat- 
ter how  Important  the  subject  under  inves- 
tigation, the  most  obvious  example  of  which 
would  be  Injury  to  another  person.  Between 
these  extremes  lie  many  hard  questions.  One 
prln:lpal  purpose  of  these  standards  is  to  as- 
sure that  these  questions  will  never  be  ap- 
pro€u:hed  without  a  thoughtful  regard  for 
the  heavy  responsibilities  involved. 

Statement  bt  Prank  Stanton,  PaEsrorNT. 
CBS,  Before  the  Special  SuBcoiiMrrTEE  on 
Investigations,  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committex,  June  24, 
1971 

I  appear  here  today  on  a  most  serious 
matter.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  for  this  Important 
Subcommittee.  I  am  mindful  of  my  duty  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  a  lawful 
Congressional  subpoena.  But  I  also  have  a 
duty  to  uphold  the  freedom  or  the  broadcast 
press  against  Congressional  abridgement.  The 
conflict  between  these  duties  is  the  Issue 
dividing  us  today.  It  raises  a  profound  con- 
stitutional question  going  to  the  heart  of 
the  American  democratic  process. 

My  appearance  is  In  response  to  the  Sub- 
committee's subpoena  dated  May  26,  1971. 
That  subpoena  directs  me  to  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  testifying  and  to  bring  with  me 
"all  film,  workprlnts.  outtakes,  and  sound- 
tape     recordings,     written     scripts     and/or 


transcripts  utilized  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
CBS  in  connection  with  its  documentary, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon',  broadcast  on 
February  23,  1971"  except  for  "materials  re- 
lating to  segments  not  shown  therein"  and 
"official  United  States  Qovernment  film  that 
was  utilized  in  the  broadcast." 

I  would  like  to  recapitulate  the  sequence 
of  events  that  has  led  to  my  aj^jeartmce 
here,  and  then  to  address  the  central  and 
serious  issues  raised  by  your  subpoena. 

On  February  23,  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work broadcast  a  documentary,  "CBS  Re- 
ports: The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  de- 
scribing the  public  information  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  broadcast 
was  promptly  acclaimed  by  many  and  sharp- 
ly criticized  by  others.  These  cntldsms  were 
fully  reported  by  CBS  News. 

On  tCarch  23,  in  response  to  the  widespread 
public  attention  generated  by  the  report,  we 
rebroadoast  It.  At  Its  conclusion,  we  broad- 
cast a  22-mlnute  postscript  Including  earlier 
comments  critical  of  the  broadcast  by  Vice 
President  Agnew,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird, 
and  Chairman  Hubert  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  well  as  a  response  by 
Richard  S.  Salant,  President  of  CBS  News, 

On  April  18,  in  view  of  continued  public 
Interest  In  the  substantive  Issues  raised  by 
the  broadcast,  we  broadcast  a  CBS  News  Spe- 
cial Report,  entitled  "Perspective:  The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  This  hour-long  panel 
discussion  presented  contrasting  points  of 
views  on  the  Issues  involved.  Former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
Arthur  Sylvester,  and  General  S.  L.  A.  Mar- 
shall, a  military  commentator  and  historian, 
generally  supported  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's public  information  program:  Senator 
Pulbrlght  and  Adam  Yarmollnsky.  a  Special 
Assistant  to  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  were  critical  of  It. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  7,  this  Subcommittee 
had  Issued  a  subpoena  to  CBS  demanding  the 
delivery  of  "all  film,  workprlnts.  outtakes. 
sound-tape  recordings,  written  scripts  and  or 
transcripts"  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  On  April  20, 
CBS  furnished  a  film  copy  of  the  original 
broadcast  and  rebroadcast  ( with  postscript  i 
as  well  as  transcripts  of  those  broadcasts 
But  CBS  respectfuly  challenged  the  Subcom- 
mittee's fxjwer  to  Inquire  by  compulsory 
process  into  the  editing  of  the  broadcast  and 
decline  to  produce  materials  not  actually 
broadcast.  The  Subcommittee  then  allowed 
CBS  10  days  to  make  a  fuller  response. 

On  April  30.  without  waiving  Its  objections, 
CBS  voluntarily  supplied  the  Subcommittee 
with  some  general  information  unrelated  to 
the  editing  process.  And  In  support  of  Its 
challenge  to  the  Subcommittee's  right  of  in- 
quiry Into  this  matter.  CBS  submitted  an 
opinion  of  Its  counsel  that  the  compulsory 
demand  for  production  of  materials  not 
broadcast,  for  the  purposes  described  In  the 
Chairman's  statement  of  April  20.  was  beyond 
the  Subcommittee's  power  because  of  the 
First  Amendment,  and  that  CBS  was  under 
no  legal  duty  to  comply. 

On  May  26,  the  Chairman  advised  us  that 
CBS  had  "satisfactorily  met  the  requirements 
of  Paragraphs  1.  3.  4  and  5  of  the  April  7  sub- 
poena," but  had  failed  to  comply  with  Para- 
graph 2,  which  called  lor  scripts,  transcripts, 
workprlnts  and  other  filmed  materials  not 
actually  broadcast.  The  Subcommittee  with- 
drew Its  April  7  subpoena  and  Issued  a  new 
one.  This  May  26  subpoena  requires  me  to 
appear  for  testimony  and  to  produce  the 
same  materials  called  for  in  Paragraph  2, 
except  that  the  letter  accompaning  the  sub- 
poena disclaimed  any  Interest  In  transcripts 
and  filmed  materials  of  "interviews  or  events 
which  did  not  appear,  even  in  part,  in  the 
actual  broadcast." 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  with  our  coun- 
sel the  May  26  letter  and  the  accompanying 
subpoena.  They  have  advised  us  that  In  their 


opinion  ■  the  subpoena  still  seeks  to  compel 
the  production  of  materials  complied  in  pre- 
paring and  editing  the  documentary  but  not 
actually  broadcast:  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Subconunlttee  investigation  is  still  to  make 
an  official  governmental  Inquiry  into  the 
editing  process  employed  In  producing  the 
documentary:  and  that  the  Subcommittee 
may  not  constitutionally  compel  CBS  to  pro- 
duce the  subpoenaed  materials  or  give  oral 
testimony  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  First  Amendment  states  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  .  ,  ,  abridging  the 
freedom  of  ,  ,  .  the  press."  Clearly,  the  com- 
pulsory production  of  evidence  for  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  of  this  nature 
abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  chill- 
ing effect  of  both  the  subpoena  and  the  In- 
quiry Itself  Is  plain  beyond  all  question.  If 
newsmen  are  told  that  their  notes,  films  and 
tapes  will  be  subject  to  compulsory  process 
so  that  the  government  can  determine 
whether  the  news  has  been  satisfactorily 
edited,  the  scope,  nature  and  vigor  of  their 
news  gathering  and  reporting  activities  will 
Inevitably  be  curtailed. 

Our  objection  does  not  depend  upon  estab- 
lishing that  the  government  lacks  power, 
under  any  and  all  circumstances,  to  subpoena 
a  journalist  or  his  unpublished  materials 
There  are  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court  several  cases  centering  on  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  need  of  information  for  some 
Important  governmental  purpose  can  under 
certain  circumstances  be  so  compelling  as  on 
balance  to  outweigh  the  repressive  effect  of 
such  a  subpoena.  But  this  Subcommittee's 
legislative  purpose — to  prevent  "distortions" 
or  to  control  "editing  practices"  In  broadcast 
news  reports  and  thereby  engage  In  official 
surveillance  of  journalistic  Judgments — has 
no  constitutional  warrant  and  therefore  no 
benefit  that  can  be  balanced  against  the 
chilling  effect  of  this  subpoena,  let  alone 
outweigh  It. 

Based  on  the  advice  of  our  counsel  and 
our  own  conviction  that  a  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  society  is  at  stake,  I  must 
respectfully  decline,  as  President  of  CBS.  to 
produce  the  materials  covered  by  the  sub- 
poena of  IiAay  26.  For  the  same  resisons,  I 
must  respectfully  decline,  as  a  witness  sum- 
moned here  by  compulsory  process,  to 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  addressed 
to  me  relating  to  the  preparation  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  or  any  other  par- 
ticular CBS  news  or  documentary  broadcast. 

We  take  this  position  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, because  of  our  obligation  to  uphold 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. That  Amendment  embodies  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  protects  the  rights  of  Journalists,  not  to 
make  them  Into  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
safeguard  the  liberties  of  us  all  by  preserv- 
ing one  of  the  most  Indispensable  elements 
of  responsible  democratic  government— the 
right  to  report  freely  on  the  conduct  of  those 
In  authority.  In  Judge  Learned  Hand's  fa- 
mous phrase:  "To  many  this  Is,  and  always 
will  be,  folly:  but  we  have  staked  upon  It 
our  all." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind 
that  the  First  Amendment  would  bar  this 
subpoena  If  directed  at  the  editing  of  a  news- 
paper report,  a  book  or  a  magazine  article. 
Indeed,  the  Chairman  has  been  quoted  as 
having  specifically  conceded  this  point.  How- 
ever, it  18  urged  that  because  broadcasters 
need  governmental  licenses  while  other  media 
do  not,  the  First  Amendment  permits  such 
an  Intrusion  Into  the  freedom  of  broadcast 
journalism,  although  It  admittedly  forbids 
the  Identical  intrusion  into  other  press 
media.  If  broadcasters  must  comply  with 
such  subpoenas,  broadcast  journalism  can 
never  perform  the  Independent  and  robust 
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role  In  preserving  those  freedoms  which  the 
Constitution  intended  for  American  journal- 
ism. Only  two  weeks  ago,  In  a  major  case 
applying  the  First  Amendment  to  protect  a 
news  broadcast,  the  Supreme  Court  placed 
broadcast  and  print  Journalists  on  precisely 
the  same  footing. 

As  broadcasters,  It  Is  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibility m  the  public  Interest  to  resist  any 
government  action  that  threatens  to  trans- 
form a  free  and  vigorous  news  medium  into 
a  controlled  and  timid  one. 

I  shall,  however,  do  my  best  to  answer 
questions  of  the  Subcommittee  which  do  not 
seek  to  probe  so  deeply  into  the  news  process 
as  to  reach  specific  Journalistic  practices  or 
the  editing  of  particular  broadcasts.  The  line 
Is  a  difficult  one  to  draw,  and  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  will  bear  with 
me  as  I  deal  with  your  questions.  I  hope  we 
can  achieve  a  dialogue  consistent  with  the 
stand  we  feel  compelled  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional   principle. 

As  we  have  previously  Indicated  to  the 
Subcommittee,  comments  on  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  have  raised  Important  Issues 
as  to  the  practices  employed,  or  that  ought 
to  be  employed.  In  the  editing  of  documen- 
tary broadcasts.  While  responsible  journal- 
ists niay  reasonably  differ  concerning  par- 
ticular practices  In  particular  cases,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  Ignore  these  differences  or  to 
shrink  from  continuing  self-examination  of 
our  own  practices.  What  we  do  object  to  Is 
being  subjected  to  compulsory  questioning 
in  a  government  Innulry,  expressly  intended 
to  determine  whether  this  or  any  other  CBS 
news  report  meets  government  standards  of 
truth. 

The  objection  I  am  making  has  been  urged 
not  only  by  CBS  and  not  only  by  those  who 
believe  that  "The  Selling  of  the  PenUgon' 
was  an  excellent  and  valuable  piece  of  jour- 
nalism. The  same  objection  has  also  been 
made  by  many  groups  and  Individuals,  in 
and  out  of  public  office,  who  have  criticized 
the  broadcast  In  whole  or  in  part.  Scares  of 
newspapers,  representing  the  entire  spectrum 
of  political  opinion  and  varying  in  their 
views  of  the  merits  of  the  broadcast,  have 
expressed  the  deepest  concern  in  editorials 
strongly  supporting  our  position. 

Leaders,  In  the  nation's  educational,  civic 
and  religious  life  have  protested  the  Inescap- 
able Implications  of  the  subpoenas  addreesed 
to  us.  Professional  associations  representing 
every  segment  of  journalism  have  joined  In 
the  protest  These  associations  include  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild,  the  Associated  Press 
Broadcasters  Association,  the  Association  for 
Education  In  Journalism,  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  the  Authors  League  of 
America,  the  Radio  Television  News  Directors 
Association,  and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Govern- 
ment officials.  Including  the  Director  of  Com- 
munications for  the  Executive  Branch,  who 
criticized  the  broadcast,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
have  stated  their  opposition  to  the  subpoena. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  at  CBS  have  not 
taken  lightly  either  your  subpoena  or  the 
concern  that  prompted  It.  We  recognize  that 
journalists  can  make  mistakes,  that  editing 
Involves  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  that 
we  and  other  journalists  can  benefit  by  criti- 
cism. But  I  respectfully  submit  that  where 
Journalistic  judgments  are  investigated  in  a 
Congressional  hearing,  especlaUy  by  the  Com- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  to  legislate  alX)ut 
brojulcast  licenses,  the  official  effort  to  compel 
evlden<:e  about  our  editing  processes  has  an 
unconstitutionally  chilling  effect. 

Let  me  close  with  the  words  of  James 
Madison,  written  in  1799  and  quoted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan  In  his  opinion  announcing 
the  Court's  decision  two  weeks  ago  applying 


the    First    Amendment    to    protect    a  news 
brotidcast: 

"Among  those  principles  deemed  sacred  in 
America,  among  those  sacred  rights  consid- 
ered as  forming  the  bulwark  of  their  liberty, 
which  the  Government  contemplated  with 
awful  reverence  and  would  approach  only 
with  the  most  cautious  circumspection,  there 
Is  no  one  of  which  the  Importance  Is  more 
deeply  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  That  this  liherty  is 
often  carried  to  excess;  that  it  has  sometimes 
degenerated  into  licentiousneas,  is  seen  and 
lamented.  })ut  the  remedy  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Perhaps  it  is  an  evil  inseparable 
from  the  good  vHth  which  it  is  applied;  per- 
haps if  is  a  shoot  which  canrwt  be  stripped 
from  the  stalk  vHthout  wounding  vitally  the 
plant  from,  which  it  is  torn.  However  desir- 
able those  measurements  might  be  which 
might  correct  without  erulaving  the  press, 
they  have  never  yet  been  devised  in  America." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
great  number  of  editorials  that  have  been 
written  aroimd  the  country  in  various 
newspapers  rurming  from  those  that 
have  been  labeled  as  conservative  to 
those  that  have  been  labeled  as  most  lib- 
eral. 

These  have  previously  been  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  and  rather  than  put- 
ting them  in.  I  would  ask  permission  of 
the  Chair  at  this  point  that  I  might  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
where  these  editorials  come  from.  There 
are  122  editorials  from  94  papers  in  33 
States  and  I  insert  this  list  so  that  to- 
morrow suiy  of  the  Members  who  wish  to 
see  any  of  these  from  the  areas  which 
they  represent  and.  as  I  say,  these  repre- 
sent every  spectrum  of  political  opinion, 
I  will  have  this  available  on  the  floor  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  re- 
ferred to  is  as  follows : 

122    Newspaper   EnmoRiALS    Opposing    Con- 
tempt Citation  or  CBS 

Alaska — Anchorage  Dally  News, 

Arizona — Phoenix  Arizona  Republic, 

California — Brawley  News.  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Times  (2), 
Monrovia  Dally  News-Post,  Riverside  Press, 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  South  Bay  Dally  Breeze,  Vallejo 
Times-Herald,  VlctorviUe  Daily  Press. 

Colorado — Denver  Post  (2),  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News. 

Connecticut — Norwich  Bulletin,  Torring- 
ton  Register,  West  Hartford  News. 

Delaware — Wilmington  Morning  News. 

Uistrtcf  of  Columbia — Washington  Dally 
News,  Washington  Post  (3).  Evening  Star 
(2). 

Florida — Jacksonville  Journal  (2),  Miami 
Herald   (3),  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Hawaii — Honolulu  Advertiser, 

Idaho — Caldwell    News-Tribune, 

Illinois — Chicago  Dally  News,  Chicago  To- 
day, Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
(2) ,  Freeport  Journal-Standard, 

Indiana — Hammond  Times,  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

Kansas — Chanute  Tribune, 

Kentucky — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Maine — Portland  Evening  Express,  Port- 
land Press  Herald. 

Maryland — Baltimore  Sun,  Hagerstown 
Herald, 


Massachusetts — Berkshire  Eagle,  Boston 
Glol)e  (3),  Lowell  Sun.  Qulncy  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Michigan — Bay  City  Times,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Saginaw  News. 

Minnesota — Minneapolis  Tribune,  Min- 
neapolis Star.  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Missouri — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (2),  St. 
Louis  Sentinel. 

Nebraska — Lincoln  Evening  Journal,  Oma- 
ha World-Herald. 

New  Jersey — Bergen  Sunday  Record. 

Sew  York — Amsterdam  News,  Buffalo 
Evening  News  (3),  Hotel.  Long  Island  Press 
(2),  New  York  Times  (2),  New  York  Post 
(4),  New  York  Voice.  Newsday  (2),  Niagara 
Palls  Gazette.  Staten  Island  Advance,  Ossin- 
Ing  Citizen  Register.  Utlca  Observer-Dls- 
patch,  Watertown  Dally  News.  White  Plains 
Reporter  DlsF>atcb. 

North  Carolina — Gastonla  Gazette,  Greens- 
boro Dally  News,  Greensboro  Record. 

Ohio — Akron  Beacon  Journal  (2),  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (2),  Cleveland  Press.  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  Dover-New  Philadelphia 
Times-Reporter,  Toledo  BlEide,  Xenla  Gazette. 

Pennsylvania — AUentown  Chronicle.  East- 
on  Express.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (3) . 

Rhode  Island — Providence  Journal  (2). 

Tennessee — Memphis  Press-Sclmltar. 

Texas — Houston  Chronicle. 

Virginia — Roanoke  Times,  Roanoke  World- 
News,  Winchester  Star. 

West  Virginia — Charleston  Gazette  (2), 
Elklns  Inter-Mountaln  (2).  Wheeling  In- 
telligencer, 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee  Journal, 

Wyoming — Sheridan  Press. 

MAGAZINE  COMMENT  SUPPORTING  CBS   (  13) 

Broadcasting  (2). 

Columbia  Journalism  Review. 

Commonweal. 

Editor  and  Publisher. 

Life  (editorial) . 

NEA  Syndicate. 

Television  Radio  Age. 

Variety 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
and  at  other  times  those  of  us  who  are 
for  the  chairman's  position  will  also  in- 
sert in  the  Record  articles  from  major 
newspapers,  some  in  my  State,  support- 
ing the  position  of  the  committee. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton will  also  find  that  this  will  be  true 
in  other  news  media  over  the  country. 

The  proponents,  or  the  group  repre- 
senting the  network,  have  indicated,  and 
some  publishers  throughout  the  country, 
have  supported  strongly  their  position. 
I  think  perhaps  they  have,  as  an  execu- 
tive board,  so  voted,  so  I  do  not  challenge 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

But  there  are  many  people,  journal- 
ists, both  in  the  news  field,  radio,  and 
the  television  media  who  have  said  they 
do  not  want  to  be  associated  with  the 
position  that  they  can  do  no  harm;  and 
they  do  want  the  truth  known,  and  they 
do  want  correctness  in  reporting,  and 
particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton will  find  as  we  go  along  that  a  great 
many  other  journalists  will  also  be  say- 
ing these  facts  should  be  known.  So  it 
is  more  than  one-sided — it  is  a  grave 
matter  and  perhaps  a  very  grave  con- 
stitutional question.  But  it  is  not  one  that 
we  all  approach  with  happiness  on  either 
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side.  There  are  people  who  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  full  facts  should  be  Imown 
and  the  committee  takes  the  position 
that  we  will  not  know  the  true  facts  until 
these  outtakes  are  furnished  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, as  I  said  at  the  time  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  yielded  to  me 
under  his  special  order,  that  I  would 
hope  the  Members,  as  they  approach  this 
very  serious  and  somewhat  onerous  re- 
sponsibility tomorrow,  will  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  record.  I 
would  not  want  to  weigh  the  numbers  of 
editorials  for  or. against  as  the  basis  for 
making  a  judgment.  This  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  Members  of  this  House.  This 
is  an  issue  involving  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  and  that  is  why  it  is  coming  be- 
fore us  tomorrow  as  a  highly  privileged 
piece  of  business.  We  should  not  act  be- 
cause of  any  bias  for  or  against  the  press 
in  the  broad  sense,  including  the  broad- 
cast media.  We  should  act  only  when  we 
have  determined  that  there  is  a  need  to 
cite.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  there  is  no 
need  in  this  case,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  consensus  of  the  House  would  sup- 
port that  conclusion.  If  it  does  not.  then 
I  am  afraid  the  House  will  experience 
another  frustration  and  perhaps  add 
fuel  to  the  forces  who  always  like  to 
look  at  the  courts  and  say,  "Well,  the 
coin-ts  are  legislating  again."  If  we  did 
not  send  them  bad  cases,  we  could  not 
get  them  in  the  position  of  having  to 
make  rulings  that  tend  to  offend  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


AMBASSADOR  GEORGE  BUSH 
SPEAKS  TO  BUFFALO  WORLD  AF- 
FAIRS  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Link).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  fitting, 
indeed,  that  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  George  Bush,  came  to  Buffalo 
Memorial  Day  weekend.  It  was  a  time 
of  remembrance  for  those  Americans 
who  died  in  our  wars — who  died  not  for 
glory  or  for  conquest,  but  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  himian  freedom  that  alone  bind 
us  together  in  nationhood  and  brother- 
hood. And  appropriately  the  best  me- 
morial to  our  war  dead  would  be  a  more 
effective  United  Nations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  wars  and  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  something  the 
Buffalo  World  Affairs  Coimcil  has  been 
working  so  effectively  toward  for  years. 
In  the  quarter  century  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  UJf.,  our  dream  of  peace  has 
not  been  realized,  but  the  dream  has  not 
been  forsaken.  It  is  a  good  dream,  worthy 
of  our  continued  striving. 

In  many  ways  our  daily  and  almost 
existential  Involvonent  in  the  cxAA  war 
has  obscured  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  building  the  effectiveness  of 
world  cooperation. 

Although  it  noes  tiot  been  possible  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  and  hopes  which 


were  raised  as  the  UJf.  came  into  being, 
it  must  at  least  be  recognized  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made. 

On  balance,  the  record  shows  that  the 
United  Naticos  strength  and  influence 
have  grown  not  only  in  spite  of  the  con- 
flicts it  has  encoimtered.  but  also  because 
of  them.  Perhaps  less  noticed  and  pub- 
licized than  the  pohtical  problems  that 
confront  the  Security  Council  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  the  successful  pro- 
grams being  carried  forward  by  the  many 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, such  as  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, the  Children's  Fund,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  techni- 
cal assistance  program,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  others, 
some  of  which  antedate  the  world  orga- 
nization Itself.  These  have  rendered  the 
world  significant  services  which  are 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  their  recip- 
ients. 

Whatever  its  weakness  as  an  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  force — though  its 
success  go  tmpubUclzed — the  U.N.  still 
provides  a  fonun  for  discussion,  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground,  and  a  mirror  of 
world  opinion  without  which  interna- 
tional relationships  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  than  they  are  now. 

In  short,  the  imperatives  of  the  mod- 
em world  demand  progress  in  interna- 
tional cooperation  with  perhaps  some 
justification  and  confidence  that  a  last- 
ing peace  can  be  achieved.  At  Vienna 
there  is  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
our  discussion  to  limit  the  arms  race;  in 
the  Mideast  the  ceaseflr*  is  well  into  its 
second  year;  the  chance  for  rapproche- 
ment with  China  are  increasingly  opti- 
mistic: and  the  chance  for  negotiation 
with  Russia  the  mututd  reduction  of 
troops  around  the  world  is  a  very  real 
possibility.  To  the  idealists  who  long  for 
a  perfectly  unified  world  all  this,  of 
course,  is  poor  consolation  for  the  lives 
of  so  many  brave  men.  but  on  the  bal- 
ance, as  the  noted  columnist,  James  Res- 
ton  of  the  New  York  Times  mentioned 
recently : 

There  Is  something  to  remember  this  Me- 
morial weekend  that  Is  not  entirely  depress- 
ing. Underneath  the  troubled  waters  on  the 
surface  ot  the  earth  there  are  deeper  tides 
running. 

Hopefully,  these  deeper  tides  will  bring 
the  type  of  peace  not  only  that  we  as 
adults  want  for  our  generation,  but  that 
we  so  desperately  want  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Our  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  George  Bush,  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  help  provide  the  leadership  in  the 
world  community. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Indeed  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  program  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Buffalo  World  Affairs 
Council.  This  group  for  some  time  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  ideas 
to  further  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  remarks 
of  Ambassador  Bush : 

Spkech  bt  Amsassadob  Obobck  Bush 

Thank  you  Mr.  Oongreaanwui.  I  appreciate 
that  very  warm  and  friendly  introduction  by 
my  good  friend  Jack  Kemp.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  went  out  of  the  Oongreas  at  the 
same  time  be  came  in.  You're  fortunate  in 
having  such  an  able  repreeentaxlTe  in  Con- 


gress. We've  been  friends  for  some  time  and 
when  he  passed  along  your  Invitation  to 
oome  here  tonight  I  was  happy  to  have  a 
chance  to  come  back  to  BufTalo  after  twenty 
years. 

It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to  speak 
to  the  Buffalo  Council  on  World  Affairs.  And 
I  want  to  make  a  few  general  comments 
about  the  United  Nations,  that  much-mis- 
understood body — that  crazy  organization 
on  the  East  River — suffering  from  the  over- 
promises  of  the  Porties,  and  now  struggling 
to  fulfill  the  promise  of  its  second  2S-ye&rs. 

I  came  there  a  very  short  time  ago.  some 
four  or  Ave  months — appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  txemendovisly  interesting  job.  I 
came  as  a  critic,  a  supporter,  but  a  critic.  I 
have  a  theory  that  the  U.N.  had  been 
clutched  to  the  breasrts  of  some  fundamental 
believers  in  the  Forties  and  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  share  it  with  America. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  the  U  J^. 
has  been  vastly  misunderstood  by  a  majority 
of  people.  You  people  may  believe  far  more 
than  others — but  you  walk  down  the  streets 
of  Btiffalo.  New  York  .  .  .  find  out  Just  how 
much  support  there  Is  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  think  you  would  have  to  agree  that 
It's  at  relatively  low  ebb.  People  arc  kind 
ot  "ho-hum"  about  It  .  .  .  theyll  say.  "Yes, 
In  the  final  analysis,  we  need  it  for  world 
peace",  but  there's  very  little  enthusiasm. 

What  I  want  to  tell  you  tonight  Is  that 
In  a  very  short  time  I've  come  to  realize  that 
there  Is  much  at  the  U.N.  that  If  the  people 
In  this  country  understood,  or  knew  about, 
they  would  support  and  support  enthusiasti- 
cally. I  wanted  to  comment  Just  a  little  on 
some  of  these  things. 

Let  me  say  that  it's  very  easy  for  me 
to  represent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations.  He  has  a  good 
grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  Controversial  though 
he  may  be.  In  some  areas  .  .  .  this  man  Is  an 
expert  In  this  field.  You  only  have  to  look 
at  some  of  the  things  developing  in  the 
world — or  some  of  the  things  that  haven't 
happened  in  the  world  to  understand  why 
my  Job  Is  easier  with  the  kind  of  leadership 
we  have  at  the  top. 

On  de-escalation — moving  out  of  a  trouble- 
some war.  Though  the  U.N.  Has  not  been 
"seized  with  it" — as  we  say  In  my  new  diplo- 
matic pfu'lance — It's  in  every  corridor  and 
It  permeates  every  thought.  It  permeates 
every  meeting.  The  President  Is  moving  us 
out  of  this  war,  his  critics  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  other  day  you  saw  a  majcw  announce- 
ment which  may  or  may  not  lead  to  an  agree- 
ment on  disarmament  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviets.  The  U.N.  isn't  exactly  "seized 
with"  the  question  of  the  SALT  talks  but 
It  again  permeates  the  corridors  and  it  per- 
meates the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
entire  UJ4.  Mganlzation.  Hopefully  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  made  after 
the  Cabinet  meeting  the  other  day  will  be 
followed  by  an  agreement  on  this  very  crit- 
ical area. 

On  China.  A  serious  question  faces  us  and 
will  be  on  the  agenda  again  in  the  General 
Assembly  this  year.  The  President  made  over- 
tures to  the  people  of  China  as  long  ago  as 
a  year-and-a-half.  I  was  somewhat  troubled 
when  I  saw  Cbou  En-lal  getting  the  credit 
for  this.  The  President  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  demonstrated  a  certain  flezlbility  on 
travel  restrictions  and  on  trade,  that  ex- 
tended our  tentative  opening  oT  the  door  to 
the  Peking  Oovemment.  Of  course  this  fall 
we're  faced  with  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  In  the  United  Nations.      _ 

Then  you  have  now  a  possibility  for  nego- 
tiation on  mutual  troop  reduction  of  our 
forces  and  Soviet  forces  in  Btirope.  That 
could  effect  the  life  of  everybody  in  Buffalo. 
New  York,  in  Houston,  Texas  and  across  the 
country. 

As  Jack  pointed  out.  I  think  af^roprlately. 
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we  don't  have  peace  in  the  Middle  East  .  .  . 
(and  sometimes  you  know  I  think  you  should 
count  your  blessings)  .  .  .  but  people  aren't 
shooting  at  each  other  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  we  can't  relax  in  the  four  power  talks 
that  I  attend  every  two  weeks;  in  fact  111 
be  at  one  this  week. 

Representing  our  country  in  these  talks 
with  the  Russians  and'  the  French  and  the 
British,  we  discuss  guarantees,  hoping  to 
have  something  to  guarantee  down  the  line. 
But  I  think  it's  fair  to  look  back  and  see 
that  not  so  long  ago  we  had  a  much  more 
uneasy  situation  In  that  troubled  corner  of 
the  world.  We  are  concerned  .  .  .  and  we  have 
much  to  be  worried  about.  The  quest  for 
peace  may  not  be  Just  around  the  comer. 
But  in  the  Middle  East  I  think  the  policy  of 
Secretary  Rogers  .  .  .  with  the  blessing,  of 
course,  of  the  President  .  .  .  has  been  the 
correct  policy.  I  think  it's  one  that  has  UJN. 
participation. 

I  think  of  the  United  Nations  somewhat 
as  a  ball  club  that's  lost  some  ball  games 
.  .  and.  in  the  country's  eyes,  I  think  that's 
a  true  comparison.  I'll  go  to  the  campuses 
and  the  kids  say  .  .  .  "You  know,  we're  turned 
off  by  Vietnam,  nobody  in  the  U.N.  can  do 
a  darn  thing  about  peace  In  Southeast  Asia". 
Fair  criticism!  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  some  thirteen  overtures  to 
the  United  Nations  to  get  them  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  question.  As  recently  as  when 
I  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate — I  suggested 
that  possibly  the  UN  Security  Council  could 
take  a  look  at  the  Laos  situation.  I'd  like  to 
have  seen  It  considered  there.  I'd  like  to  carry 
the  American  side  of  that  debate  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  I'll  tell  you!  Then  we  could 
weed  out  some  of  the  irrationality  and  see 
who  Is  to  blame.  We  could  pinpoint  the 
source  of  real  trouble  in  Southeast  Asia  as 
far  as  Laos  is  concerned.  But  the  kids  say. 
"Look!  the  UN  has  failed  us  we  haven't 
been  able  to  bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia." 
.  .  .  and  I  say  give  them  one.  They're  right 
and  the  U.N.  hasn't  come  to  grips  with  this. 
I  think  It's  fair  to  be  critical  and  I  think 
It's  fair  to  take  a  look  at  the  negative  side. 

But  I've  found.  Just  In  this  short  period 
of  time  since  I've  been  there,  that  there  was 
a  little  crisis  over  in  Iran  and  Bahrein 
that  nobody  heard  much  about,  that  was 
solved  by  the  UN.  I  can  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  you  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  Congo  .  .  .  the  UN  had  failed  .  .  .  this 
is  the  end.  you  know  .  .  .  Communlom  in  the 
Congo.  One  of  our  fiercest,  strongest  allies 
today  in  Africa  is  the  Congo. 

We  had  a  Security  Council  meeting  this 
last  week  on  Cyprus.  You  don't  think  of 
Cyprus.  It's  not  In  the  news  much  .  .  .  but 
there's  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  there,  keep- 
ing the  Ud  on  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  and  the 
whole  Cyprus  Government  situation.  The 
same  In  Kashmir.  The  same  in  different  dl 
menslons,  of  course.  In  the  Korean  situation. 

And  so  there  are  segments,  in  this  political 
area  where  the  UN  Is  considered  to  have  been 
a  failure  that  are  successes.  There  are  crises 
that  were  very  small  ones  and  were  snuffed 
out  before  they  grew  into  Ideological  con- 
frontations between  the  superpowers.  So  I 
suggest  to  the  Critic  ...  No!  we  haven't 
solved  the  problem  of  Southeast  Asia  .  .  . 
sure  we  have  failed  to  bring  peace  through 
the  UN  to  Vietnam  .  .  .  but,  yes!  Look  across 
the  board  at  some  of  these  crises  that  could 
have  been  blown  into  a  world  war  and 
weren't,  because  of  the  United  Nations. 

You  know  Yogi  Berra  was  the  manager  of 
the  Yankees  for  awhile  but  he  got  sum- 
marily canned  for  doing  a  lousy  Job.  But  he 
remains  one  of  the  great  philosophers.  They 
asked  him,  "What  went  wrong,  Yogi,  your 
final  year  as  manager?"  And  he  said,  "Well, 
we  made  all  the  wrong  mistakes!"  You've  got 
to  think  about  that  one  for  a  minute. 

But  anyway  .  .  .  the  UN  at  Its  founding, 
made  some  of  "the  wrong  mistakes."  It's  an 


unreal  world.  You  may  not  like  this  .  .  .  and 
It  may  offend  some  of  the  philosophers  in 
the  crowd.  But  in  a  UN  organization  where 
the  vote  of  the  United  States  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  FIJI  vote  or  where  ever  it  may 
be.  It's  unreal  .  .  .  and  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  turns  off  some  of  the  support 
that  the  UN  should  have  from  the  American 
people. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  some  able  citi- 
zens .  .  .  and  maybe  there  were  some  from 
Buffalo  on  this  Lodge  Commission,  com- 
pleted across  the  board  and  transcending 
political  party  or  liberal  or  conservative  ideol- 
ogy, a  reassessment  of  the  United  Nations.  If 
you  haven't  read  it.  and  If  you're  at  all  In- 
terested in  the  UN.  you  ought  to  get  a  copy 
of  it.  You  ought  to  take  a  look  at  it.  You 
ought  to  read  it  because  what  Lodge  and  this 
Commission  ably  did  was  to  face  up  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  U.N.  and  some  of  the 
weakness  of  the  UN  so  that  we  co'uld  be 
made  stronger  in  the  next  25  years. 

We've  got  a  fellow  up  In  our  Mission  name 
Al  Bender — been  there  a  long  time  .  .  .  and 
every  time  Mr.  Bender  comes  to  see  me  I 
wince  ...  I  always  think  I've  got  a  problem 
.  .  .  but  when  I  see  him  I  know  he's  got  more 
I>roblems  than  anybody  else.  The  reason  Is 
that  his  problem  Is  dealing  with  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations.  And  if  I  ever 
start  feeling  good  In  the  morning,  all  I  have 
to  do  Is  address  myself  to  the  financial  di- 
lemma that  Is  facing  the  UN  and  my  day  Is 
taken  care  of  .  .  .  I'll  feel  lousy  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  It's  a  wonderful  thing  to  have 
such  a  kind  of  leveler  In  your  midst. 

For  years  we  hoped  that  this  i>roblem 
'would  go  away.  It's  not  going  to  go  away. 
The  United  States  can't  unilaterally  ball  the 
UN  out  again  and  retain  the  support  of  the 
people  of  Buffalo,  New  York  or  any  other 
place  In  this  country.  We've  got  to  now  face 
up  to  a  very  tough  period  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  French  and  we've 
got  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

We're  going  to  have  to  say  to  the  world. 
"If  you  believe  In  this  thing  you're  going  to 
have  to  ball  It  out  .  .  .  and  the  United  States 
will  do  Its  part,  but  it's  not  going  to  do  it 
unilaterally.  If  you  dont  believe  enough  .  .  . 
if  other  countries  don't  believe  enough  .  .  to 
help  .  .  .  then  I  suggest  the  UN  is  Indeed  an 
unrealistic  world.  If  once  again  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  have  to  bail  this  thing 
out  unilaterally,  then  It's  a  very  serious  pro- 
blem .  .  .  and  it's  not  going  to  go  away  .  .  . 
We've  got  to  spend  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  time 
working  on  it. 

I  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  mini- 
states  ...  I  mentioned  the  overpromlse  of 
the  Forties.  You  know,  when  the  UN  was 
founded  (I  think  each  of  us  will  recall) 
tliere  were  those  among  us,  many  of  us  here, 
who  had  Just  been  through  a  hellish  world 
war,  who  hoped  In  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
that  this  would  be  the  answer  to  world 
peace.  Then  we  woke  up  and  for  various 
reasons  .  .  .  some  of  which  I  clicked  off  here 
tonight,  we  found  that  that  there  wasn't  any 
Instant  jieace.  We  found  that  the  realities  of 
the  world,  with  .  .  .  the  super-{X)wer  confron- 
tations, meant  the  UN  would  have  a  more 
limited  role  than  some  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  see  .  .  .  and  when  you  ask  people 
about  the  failures  theyll  click  off  the  obvious 
p)Olltlcal  failures. 

However,  the  thing  that  I've  discovered, 
and  the  thing  that  I'm  enthusiastic  about, 
Is  there's  a  whole  effort  going  on  at  the 
United  Nations  that  the  American  people 
don't  even  realize  exists  ...  in  the  whole 
economic  and  social  end  of  things.  Many 
things  .  .  .  and  I  want  to  point  out  Just  a 
couple.  Environment!  Now  there's  a  marvel- 
ous effort!  You  knov/  many  people  are  Just 
gradually  discovering  that  pollution  doesn't 
know  any  national  or  International  bound- 
aries. Its  east  and  west  .  .  .  It's  Communist 
and  non-Communist  in  E^urope.  Hopefxilly,  a 


little  friendlier  across  the  river  here  In 
upper  New  York. 

But  you've  got  a  major  environmental  ef- 
fort underway  now  that  can  do  as  much  for 
eliminating  tension  and  getting  to  some  of 
the  causes  of  war  as  almost  anything  you 
can  think  of.  We  hope,  if  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference goes  well,  that  out  of  that  will  come 
some  mechanics  that  will  eliminate  some  of 
the  causes  of  tension  that  the  problems  of 
the  environment  cause. 

Another  area  Is  population.  It  -was  a  ques- 
tion I  was  vitally  interested  in  when  I  was  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  .  and 
there's  a  whale  of  an  effort  going  into  popu- 
lation problems.  It's  not  an  effort  to  force  our 
mores  (or  folk  ways  as  the  soclolog^lsts  say) 
on  some  developing  countries.  When  some 
lesser  developed  countries  talk  about  it  and 
resist  It,  talking  about  genocide,  they're  not 
getting  what  this  is  about.  What  we're  talk- 
ing about  is  the  unwanted  child  In  India  or 
Pakistan  or  Africa  or  the  United  States  for 
that  matter.  How  in  good  conscience  can  your 
heart  not  feel  something  Just  on  a  pure  hu- 
manitarian basis?  You've  got  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  population  .  .  .  and 
the  UN  is  the  vehicle.  The  multilateral  agen- 
cies are  the  vehicle  In  which  to  do  something 
about  it. 

There's  the  area  of  narcotic  problems!  Jack. 
I'll  bet  you  get  hundreds  of  letters  on  the 
question  .  .  .  every  Congressman  does.  It's 
on  the  mind  of  every  parent,  every  kid  .  . 
everybody  In  this  country.  Thru  the  multi- 
lateral agency  that  is  the  UN.  we  have  a 
vehicle  now  (if  It  doesn't  get  burled  under 
layers  and  layers  of  bureaucracy  and  red 
tape)  that  can  do  something  at  the  source 
of  the  narcotics  problem.  And  It's  worth  our 
energy  .  .  .  It's  worth  our  effort  .  .  it's 
worth  the  time  of  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador .  .  .  and  it's  also  collaterally  worth 
taking  my  time  to  get  around  this  country 
and  tell  some  of  the  people  about  some  of 
these  things  that  go  on  there. 

Let  me  repeat  my  thesis  that  the  average 
person  in  America  simply  has  no  Idea  .  .  . 
and.  Jack,  this  Is  true  of  the  Congress  .  .  . 
the  average  Congressman  does  not  know  that 
ihese  things  are  happening  .  .  .  then  his 
constituents  don't.  You  can't  expect  them  to. 
So  I  think  we've  got  a  big  educational  prob- 
lem to  do,  telling  the  people  what  is  really 
being  done  at  the  U.N. 

You  know,  this  vrtnter  I  took  a  trip  to 
some  of  the  great  agencies  of  the  UN.  I  went 
to    the    World    Health    Building  a    tre- 

mendous building  ...  In  danger  of  too 
many  people  ...  in  danger  of  inefficiency. 
One  of  the  doctors  there  pulled  a  picture  out 
of  his  desk,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  keep  it  in 
my  desk  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  To  make  me 
count  my  blessings  every  day  ...  to  remind 
me  of  some  of  the  positive  aspects  realized 
through  U.N.  agencies.  There's  this  little 
child  .  .  .  hands  covered  .  .  .  face  totally 
covered  with  sores.  What  is  it?  Smallpox  .  . 
I  always  thought  smallpox  was  something 
that  affluent  people  fend  off  by  having  some 
good  doctor  Innoculate  our  child  .  .  .  and 
yet  Just  a  year  ago  smallpox  was  a  major 
problem,  caused  a  major  epidemic  across 
Africa.  Then  the  UN  got  geared  up  thru 
the  World  Health  Organization  .  did  a 
tremendous  Job  of  stamping  out  this  dis- 
ease from  all  but  one  tiny  corner  of  Africa 

Tiny  little  story  .  .  .  but  if  you  take  it 
and  multiply  It  by  hundreds  of  other  stories 
like  this  .  .  .  then  I  submit  to  you  such 
an  organization  is  worth  battling  for  .  .  .  It's 
worth  believing  in  .  .  .  it's  worth  telling 
the  American  people  about  .  .  and  so  In 
this  whole  economic  and  social  end  of 
things  .  .  as  a  separate  area  apart  from 
the  political  end  of  things  .  .  .  there's  ac- 
tion .  .  there  are  things  you  can  Identify 
with    .  there   are   things   that    you   can 

believe  in.  I  wanted  to  pass  it  along  be- 
cause the  President  has  Instructed  me  very 
clearly  not  to  de-emphaslze  it. 
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The  Sovl«t  Ambowador  said  to  me  the 
other  day  .  .  .  faaclnattng  man  named  Jacob 
Malik  who  was  an  Ambassador  to  Japan  32 
yean  old  in  1042.  He  was  the  Ambassador 
when  the  Nuclear  Bomb  went  off.  He  was 
talking  to  me  the  other  day  about  this  whole 
economic  and  social  end  of  things  and  he 
said.  "What  do  you  want  to  do?  Make  this 
Into  a  vocational  school?"  I  said.  "No.  we 
don't  want  to  make  this  Into  a  vocational 
school.  What  we  want  to  do  Ls  eliminate  the 
pressures  .  .  .  and  eliminate  the  basic  causes 
of  war  before  they  even  gert  to  the  political 
arena."  And  I'll  be  there  with  him  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  when  it  comes  time  to  see  who's 
right  or  who's  wrong  around  this  world.  I 
kind  of  look  forward  to  It  ...  in  the  political 
end.  But  I  hope.  If  we  do  our  Job  correctly 
in  the  economic  and  social  end  of  things, 
that  well  have  fewer  large-power  or  small- 
power  confrontations  In  the  UN  Itself. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  in  a  speech  in 
New  York,  a  theory.  Not  an  idea  so  par- 
ticularly brilliant  or  so  particularly  origi- 
nal. I  wish  It  could  happen  in  this  country. 
You  see,  I  believe  that  if  the  UN  met  periodi- 
cally in  other  places  In  the  world  that  this 
would  revitalize  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
It  needs  a  pM'manent  home  ...  I  think 
It  has  to  have  it  .  .  .  and  I  think  we've  got  a 
good  one  (all  our  problems  notwithstanding) 
in  New  York.  But  I  also  believe  that  if  the 
Economic  and  SociaJ  Council  could  meet  in 
Africa  ...  if  the  General  Assembly  Itself 
could  meet  in  Moscow  once  in  a  while,  the 
world  organization  would  be  much  more 
vital. 

The  Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  endorsed 
this  idee  the  other  day  as  far  as  where  the 
Security  CouncU  could  meet.  It  would  be  less 
unwieldy  .  .  .  fewer  people,  but  it  would 
take  the  International  Organization  to  the 
people  of  the  world  Just  as  when  President 
Nixon  took  the  Cabinet  around  this  country. 
Cabinet  meetings!  I  go  to  them  every  other 
week  .  .  .  but  there's  not  a  word  in  the  paper 
about  them  for  the  most  part  .  .  .  it's  right 
In  Washington.  But  when  a  cabinet  meets 
In  Chicago  ...  or  in  Cleveland  or  wherever  it 
might  be.  this  is  news  and  its  Important  and 
there's  a  certain  taking  of  the  government 
to  the  people  .  .  and  the  same  thing  can  be 
true  in  the  United  Nations.  This  won't  solve 
all  Its  problems,  but  it  can  help  revitalize 
interest  in  it. 

And  so  let  me  end  this  way  I  think 

that  the  UN  offers  a  tremendous  promise  to 
this  country..  I  recognize  its  short-comings, 
but  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  this  charter  phrase  about 
"eliminating  the  scourge  of  war"  is  not  un- 
realizable but  indeed,  given  the  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities not  Just  of  our  countries  .  .  .  but 
now  the  fledgling  one  of  China  .  .  .  and  cer- 
tainly the  others  who  possess  nuclear  wea- 
pons, that  peace  might  be  closer  rather  than 
farther  away.  I  think  that  there  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  horrors.  But  I  also  think  thai 
the  UN  can  be  stimulated  and  revitalized 
and  streamlined. 

The  challenge  of  the  UN  is  even  greater 
now  than  when  it  was  founded  some  25 
years  ago.  I  really  believe  it  ...  I  think  we're 
coming  into  a  new  era,  and  I  hope  that  each 
of  you  in  this  Buffalo  Council  will  take  a 
little  time  to  educate  your  neighbors  about 
this  challenging  organization.  Its  indeed  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to   be  with   you  tonight. 


TAKE    PRroE    IN    AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 


renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
When  the  present  administration's  ef- 
fort was  inaugurated  in  May  1969  with 
the  Presidential  "Hunger  Message,"  6.9 
million  needy  persons  were  receiving 
food  under  programs  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  the  close 
of  calendar  year  1970  the  number  was 
13.2  million. 


PANAMA  CANAL  TREATY  NEGO- 
TIATIONS: AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
WILL  NOT  TOLERATE  POLITICAL 
BLACKMAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for   10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
address  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  17,  1971,  on  the  subject,  "Pan- 
ama Canal:  Intense  Panamanian  Hos- 
tility Against  the  United  States,"  I 
quoted  excerpts  from  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  of  Panama  from  January  5 
to  June  4,  1971,  clearly  setting  forth  the 
openly  declared  aim  of  the  Panamanian 
leftist  revolutionary  government  to 
wrest  sovereign  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  from  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  in  red  headlines.  This  was 
followed  by  other  addresses  on  cor- 
related subjects:  on  June  21,  "Storm 
Clouds  Over  Panama";  on  June  29, 
"Panama  Canal:  The  Question  of  Sov- 
ereignty"; and  on  July  7,  "Panamanian 
Diplomats  Demand  Control  of  the  U.S.- 
owned  Canal  Zone."  The  last  quoted  the 
full  texts  of  newsstories  in  the  Panama 
Star  &  Herald  of  June  20  and  26,  1971. 
clearly  setting  forth  the  revolutionary 
government's  objectives. 

Prom  a  review  of  published  material  it 
is  clear  that  the  present  regime  in  Pan- 
ama has  been  whipping  the  people  of 
that  country  into  a  frenzy  of  hatred 
against  the  United  States  with  implied 
threats  of  violence  for  use  as  political 
blackmail.  The  Congress  and  the  Nation 
at  large  should  know  what  is  transpiring, 
for  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
a  surrender  at  Panama. 

As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions, 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  consists  of 
two  features :  First,  the  canal  itself  with 
its  vital  structures  and,  second,  its  in- 
dispensable protective  frame  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  all  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States  with  full  sovereign  rights, 
power,  and  authority  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  of  any  such  sovereign 
rights,  power,  or  authority  by  Panama. 

The  Panamanian  objectives  in  the  cur- 
rent negotiations  as  shown  by  the  latest 
Spanish  language  press  of  Panama  call 
for  their  negotiators  to  conform  with  the 
following : 

Eliminati(»i  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Permitting  the  United  States  the  priv- 
ilege of  operating  the  canal. 

Realizing  the  full  destiny  of  Panama 
and  complete  elimination  of  the  "colonial 
situation"  allegedly  existing  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Recovering  sovereignty,  national  inte- 
grity, and  dignity. 

Returning  with  no  treaty  in  event  of 


ability  to  secure  the  objectives  of  the 
Panamanian  revolutionary  government. 

The  full  intent  of  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign now  prevalent  in  Panama  is  obvi- 
ous :  By  implied  threats  of  renewed  vio- 
lence in  event  of  failure  to  secure  de- 
mands to  intimidate  our  own  negotiators 
into  accepting  Panamanian  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  territory. 

The  immediate  action  clearly  indicated 
for  our  Goveminent  to  take  is  the  adop- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions  that  are  supported  by  such 
national  organizations  as  the  American 
Legion,  which  strongly  oppwses  any  fur- 
ther diminution  of  U.S.  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  or  Panama  Canal.  Unless  the 
House  expresses  its  views  as  indicated  in 
the  pending  resolutions  the  United  States 
may  be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli  that 
can  only  anger  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  disappoint  Panamanian  hopes 
with  resulting  violence  with  loss  of  life 
and  destruction  of  property  such  as  oc- 
curred in  January  1964  and  was  threat- 
ened after  the  exposure  of  the  1967  draft 
treaties  that  were  repudiated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  both  Panama  and  the  United 
States. 

In   partial   support   of   what   I   have 
stated,  I  quote  the  following  excerpts 
from  recurrent  issues  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  of  Panama : 
Panama    Canal    Information    Office   Daily 

Digest  or  News  and  EorroiUAL  Opinion  of 

Panama  News  Media 

El  Panama  America.  June  25 : 

•The  elimination  of  the  Canal  Zone:  Pana- 
mas aim  in  the  negotiations  with  Wash- 
ington" is  the  top-of-the-front-page  head- 
line over  a  report  on  the  Panama  negotiators' 
meeting  with  the  press  before  departing  for 
negotiations  in  Washington.  According  to  ne- 
gotiator Fernando  Manfredo,  Panama  alms 
for  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone,  permit- 
ting the  United  States  the  privilege  of  op- 
erating the  Canal.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  negotiators  visited  Canal  Installations 
and  were  very  well  received  by  Canal  Zone 
officials.  As  a  resiUt  of  the  visit,  they  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Panamanians  are  ca- 
pable of  offering  the  .services  that  the  United 
States  now  provides.  The  negotiators  said 
they  aim  for  a  treaty  which  will  eliminate 
causes  of  conflict  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States  and  if  the  U.S.  does  not  accept 
Panamas  demands  they  will  return  without 
.1  treaty. 

La  Hora.  June  25  . 

Large  red  headlines  on  the  front  page  say 
The  Negotiators  Talk.  The  Treaty  Is  a  Dis- 
grace ".  Other  statements  made  were  Panama 
Is  Sovereign  In  The  Canal  Zone";  "Panamani- 
ans Have  Not  Forgotten  The  January  1964 
.Aggression":  'The  Panama  People  Are 
United".  A  map  of  Panama  appears  on  the 
front  page  with  the  Panamian  flag  raised  over 
the  Canal  Zone 

La  E^trella.  June  26: 

Pictures  of  the  press  conference  held  by  the 
two  members  of  the  Panama  Treaty  negoti- 
ating team  appear  on  the  back  page.  In  a 
story  accompanying  the  picture  is  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Lopez  Guevara  who  said  there 
exists  a  promise  between  Panama,  the  United 
States  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  eliminate  the  points  of  friction 
existing  in  the  1903  treaty. 

El  Panama  America,  June  26,  morning  edi- 
tion: 

••  'We  will  return  with  dignity  even  If  we 
come  back  without  treaties.'  Lopez  G."  is  the 
top-of-the-front-page  headline  referring  to 
the  Panama  negotlatiors'  meeting  with  the 
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pr«88  before  leaving  for  Washington.  The 
meeting  opened  with  the  negotiators  dla- 
cuoalng  the  position  of  the  Revolutionary 
Govemment  which  Is  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  colonial  situation  existing  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  says  the  story. 

Editorial: 

In  the  editorial  "Mission  In  Washington" 
beginning  on  the  front  page,  the  writer  gives 
a  history  of  the  1903  Treaty  and  Panama's 
struggle  In  defense  of  its  rights.  He  con- 
tends that  Panama,  through  unilateral  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  1903  Treaty,  became  a  de- 
pendent state  by  having  to  give  up  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  Canal  Zone.  Times  have  changed 
since  then  and  International  law  of  today 
has  put  an  end  to  colonialism,  says  the  writ- 
er, adding  that  according  to  the  Strategy 
for  Development  in  the  Decade  1971-1960 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Canal  is  not  a 
United  States  business  nor  a  Panamanian 
business  but  an  Instrument  for  national  and 
international  development.  And  Panama 
needs  the  Canal  Zone  for  development  of  its 
metropolitan  area,  for  expansion  of  the 
Colon  Free  Zone.  It  needs  the  ports  of  Balboa 
and  Cristobal  to  develop  its  potential  as  a 
seaport  country  and  it  needs  the  fresh  water 
resources  of  the  Chagres  River.  With  the 
return  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  its 
natural  resources,  Panama  could  reach  its 
full  destiny,  says  the  writer.  That  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Panama  negotiators  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Columnists: 

Jorge  Enrique  Ramirez  has  faith  in  the 
Panama  negotiating  team.  He  says  they  have 
shown  their  patriotism  by  saying  they  pre- 
fer to  return  with  no  treaty  at  all  then  one 
which  does  not  fulfill  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  people  wUl  be  Informed  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  when  the  time 
is  opportune,  says  the  columnist. 

Luis  Restrepo  refers  to  the  mission  of  the 
Panama  negotiators  and  says  that  this  is  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  negotiations  that 
Panama's  representatives  have  q}olcen  so 
clearly  and  precisely  on  the  alms  of  the  nego- 
tiations. He  notes  that  this  time,  no  treaty 
will  be  imposed  on  Panama,  nor  will  Panama 
accept  anything  less  than  its  aim.  The  ne- 
gotiators have  accepted  a  solemn  promise  to 
the  Panama  Government  and  the  people 
they  wlU  come  back  with  no  treaty  at  all  if 
their  demands  are  not  met.  Other  means 
will  be  found  for  Panama  to  assert  its  rights. 

Editorial: 

The  editorial  discusses  the  mission  of  Pan- 
ama's negotiating  team  in  the  Canal  treaty 
negotiations.  In  the  past,  Panama  negotia- 
tors have  felt  obligated  to  return  to  Panama 
with  some  kind  of  docimient  no  matter  how 
damaging  to  Panama's  Interests,  sajrs  the 
writer  adding  that  the  situation  Is  different 
today.  Panama  wiU  accept  nothing  less  than 
complete  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
According  to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
only  the  Panama  Government  can  exist  in 
Panama  and  that  Is  Panama's  position. 
Should  the  negotiators  not  achieve  the  alms 
of  the  country,  they  will  return  empty 
handed  but  with  their  dignity,  says  the 
editorial. 

Critlca,  JuneaS: 

"The  Panamanian  people  will  take  part  In 
the  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty,"  Is  the 
headline  used  on  page  18  over  a  story  an- 
nouncing that  the  treaty  negotiators  wlU 
leave  for  the  United  States  soon  to  start  the 
negotiations. 

Editorial : 

The  main  editorial  notes  the  departure  for 
Washington  of  the  Canal  treaty  negotiators 
and  says  that  the  position  of  Panama  has 
been  definitely  fixed,  which  is  to  eliminate 
once  and  for  aU  the  points  of  conflict  which 
started  with  the  1903  treaty  and  resiuted  in 
a  U.8.  colony  in  national  territory.  The  writer 


says  that  In  the  words  of  the  late  President 
Ramon,  Panama  does  not  want  charity,  or 
millions,  it  wants  Justice.  And  as  General 
TotTlJos  says,  "Sovereignty  Is  not  to  be  nego- 
tiated. It  is  the  right  of  the  Panamanian 
people."  The  martyrs  of  1984  died  by  bullets 
of  assassins  but  the  ideal  did  not  die.  One 
country  from  border  to  border,  the  writer 
says. 

La  Hora,  June  28 : 

A  back-page  story  says  Panamanian  nego- 
tiators Dr.  Carlos  Lopez  Guevara  and  Fer- 
nando Monfredo  left  Panama  to  go  to  the 
United  States  to  start  negotiations  on  the 
new  Panama-Canal  Treaty.  The  negotiators 
had  previously  reported  to  Panamanians  In 
different  conferences  that  the  goal  of  the  new 
treaty  Is  to  eliminate  the  existing  causes  of 
conflicts  of  the  1903  Treaty. 

Columnists: 

The  column  "Que  Dice  la  Gente"  says  the 
newspaper  Is  receiving  many  telephone  caUs 
from  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  wish  to  express  their  support  of  the 
Panama  negotiators  and  Panama's  position 
regarding  the  new  treaty. 

El  Panama  America,  June  20  (morning  edi- 
tion) : 

The  top-of-the-front-page  headline,  "Pa- 
nama's Aim  Is  To  Recover  Sovereignty  and 
National  Integrity,"  is  taken  from  an  article 
on  the  Panama  Canal  problem  published  in 
the  El  Universal  of  Mexico  in  Its  June  26  issue 
which  is  reproduced  beginning  on  the  front 
page  and  continued  on  page  10-A.  The  story 
says  the  economic  aspect  of  the  Canal  Ls  not 
the  main  issue:  that  regaining  sovereignty 
and  national  integrity,  which  were  lost  with 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  and  the  1903 
Treaty  is  the  aim  of  the  negotiations 

EI  Panama  America,  June  30,  morning  edi- 
tion: 

A  Washington -datellned  UPI  dispatch  on 
the  Canal  treaty  negotiations,  on  the  front 
page,  carries  a  five-column  headline  that 
says,  "De  la  Ossa,  Lopez  and  Manfredo  begin 
revindication  efforts  In  Washington." 

Cntlca,  June  30: 

"Negotiations  Start  Again  In  Washington" 
is  the  front-page  headline  over  the  story  from 
Washington  saying  that  Panama  and  the 
United  States  have  started  negotiations  on 
a  high  level  for  a  new  treaty  for  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  Panama  Power  and  Light  Company 
(Fuerza  y  Luz)  has  asked  for  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  ruling  Issued  by  the  Panama  Elec- 
tric Commission  that  rates  be  reduced  15V^ 
percent,  a  front-page  story  says. 

Columnists : 

The  column  "Refiexiones  Matutlnas"  says 
the  decision  of  the  Panama  people  to  get  the 
1903  treaty  with  the  United  States  abrogated 
Is  reflected  in  the  public  statements  of  the 
members  of  the  negotiation  team.  The  writer 
says  the  people  feel  that  this  treaty,  which 
permits  a  powerful  nation  to  set  up  a  colony 
in  the  middle  of  national  territory,  must  go. 
The  nation  faces  the  future  with  dignity 
when  the  negotiators  promise  that  even  If 
they  return  without  a  treaty,  they  will  return 
with  dignity. 

La  Estrella,  July  1 : 

A  Washlngton-datelined  AP  story,  refer- 
ring to  the  Canal  treaty  negotiations,  is  g^iven 
lead  position  with  five-column  headlines  that 
say.  "The  Negotiations  for  a  New  Treaty  are 
Foreseen  as  Difficult." 

CHticia,  July  1: 

Columnists : 

Moyolandla  says  two  things  bother  him 
about  the  treaty  negotiations.  He  wonders 
in  what  language  the  talks  will  be  conducted 
and  how  many  treaties  Is  Panama  going  to 
negotiate.  Other  treaties.  Including  the  1903 
treaty,  were  In  English  first,  he  says.  He 
feels  that  Panama  Is  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. In  addition  to  being  a  weaker  nation. 


it  must  make  treaties  in  foreign  language.  He 
also  remarks  that  the  Canal  Zone  and  all 
operations  not  directly  related  to  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  Canal  must  be 
eliminated. 

£1  Panama  America,  July  2  (morning  edi- 
tion) : 

Columnists: 

Luis  Restrepo  refers  to  the  AP  dispatch 
from  Washington  on  the  canal  treaty  nego- 
tiations which  appeared  In  the  Star  and 
Herald  July  1  and  which  said  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  t>e  difficult.  He  comments  that 
Panama  realizes  that  the  negotiations  will 
not  be  easy  but  it  is  prepared  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  because  It  knows  that  It  Is  in 
the  right.  As  part  of  the  campaign  to  distort 
the  truth  about  the  Canal,  he  claims  the 
United  States  Is  stressing  Its  investments  in 
the  Canal  and  the  figure  of  $5  billion  as  used 
in  the  story  is  misleading.  This  figure  is  usu- 
ally quoted  as  the  amount  the  VS.  has  In- 
vested since  the  Canal  was  built,  he  says.  IVa 
report  on  the  benefits  the  UJB.  has  received 
from  the  Canal  would  make  a  more  accurate 
story,  says  the  oolumnlst.  pointing  out  the 
economic,  political  and  military  benefits  the 
U.S.  derived  from  the  Canal  since  Its  con- 
struction. 


VOLUNTARY  QUOTAS  BY  ITALY  ON 
THE  EXPORT  OP  NONRUBBER 
FOOTWEAR  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man fn»n  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Buskz)  Ls 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  considerable  attention  has  been 
focused  this  weekend  in  the  press  on  the 
aimoimcement  last  week  of  the  Italian 
Govemment  to  accept  voluntary  quotas 
on  the  export  of  nonrubber  footwear  to 
the  United  States.  The  aniKnmcement  is 
obviously  a  welcome  one  and  if  put  into 
practice  will  help  to  curb  the  flooding  of 
our  markets  by  cheap  foreign  footwear — 
at  least  from  Italy.  But,  that  Is  Just  it; 
unless  the  action  of  the  Italian  Ctovem- 
ment  is  followed  by  similar  actitm  by  the 
Spaniards,  these  restraints  on  the  part  of 
the  Italians  may  well  be  offset  by  in- 
creased efforts  on  the  part  of  Spanish 
shoe  manufacturers.  Lately,  there  has 
also  been  an  Increase  in  Imports  from 
Greece  and  the  Orient  in  footwear  prod- 
ucts. Again,  restraint  by  these  coimtries 
is  essential  if  the  Italian  announcement 
is  to  bear  any  real  fruit. 

At  this  point,  the  only  sensible  reaction 
to  the  Italian  announcement  would  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  cautious  optimism.  It 
certainly  is  no  time  to  bury  the  idea  of 
trade  reform  legislation.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  extremely  hasty  reaction, 
Indeed.  It  is  this  aspect  of  this  weekend's 
press  reports  that  bothers  me  the  most. 
Administration  sources  are  quoted  as 
indicating  that  the  Italian  announce- 
ment obviates  the  need  of  quota  legisla- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  we  would  not 
have  got  as  far  sis  we  have  if  it  were  no* 
for  pressure  on  the  administration  from 
Congress  for  action  to  protect  shoes.  I 
am,  consequently,  convinced  that  it 
would  be  premature  to  relax  our  pres- 
sure because  one  coimtry.  albeit  an  Im- 
portant trading  partner,  has  made  an  In- 
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formal  commitment  to  keep  its  level  of 
our  market  at  last  year's  level. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— XH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
papers  down  in  Houston  report  Interest- 
ing doings  in  the  Sharpstown  Pollles. 

The  local  U.S.  attorney  in  Houston. 
Anthony  J.  P.  Parrls.  claims  he  has  lost 
25  pounds  and  one  of  his  three  chins 
since  taking  on  his  Job.  Unfortunately  in 
the  process  of  losing  one  of  his  excess 
chins  he  seems  not  to  have  lost  any  of 
his  cheek,  which  is  a  British  way  of  say- 
ing chut^ah. 

The  UJ3.  attorney  in  Houston  has  just 
gotten  a  banker  to  plead  giiilty  to  a 
charge  of  false  entry,  the  same  charge 
that  FYank  Sharp  admitted  being  guilty 
of.  This  banker  drew  a  sentence  of  5 
years  and  a  $5,000  fine — the  maximum. 
While  admittedly  it  is  a  different  case, 
the  contrast  could  not  be  much  more 
startling. 

Here  in  one  case,  with  the  identical 
cr'me.  we  see  a  maximum  sentence. 
There  is  no  probation,  there  is  no  im- 
munity granted,  no  deal  of  any  kind  as 
far  as  I  know.  It  was  a  different  banker, 
a  different  judge  and  a  different  day  in 
court.  And  there  was  definitely  no  deal 
between  this  banker  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  comparison  to  Sharp,  this  fellow 
was  a  mighty  small  fish.  Like  Sharp,  he 
m'ght  have  been  involved  in  some  fan- 
tastic deals  involving  the  Bank  of  Sark 
in  this  case — but  not  as  the  key  man, 
only  as  a  little  operator  who  helped  kite 
paper.  Sharp,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
key  man  who  set  uo  fantastic  deals. 

Now,  how  is  it  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  enter  into  a  bargain  with 
Sharp,  who  created  end  engineered  and 
carried  out  huge  schemes  that  milked 
millions  of  dollars,  and  not  enter  into 
a  deal  with  a  little  old  guv  who  just  got 
greed V?  Whv  is  it  that  the  one  will  go 
to  jail  for  5  years,  and  that  the  big 
manipulator,  the  grand  schemer,  the 
fantastic  fraud,  gets  off  with  probation, 
a  dinky  little  fine,  and  clean  immunity 
for  all  his  other  crimes? 

Surely,  these  two  men  created  their 
own  beds — they  both  committed,  in  a 
technical  sense,  the  same  crime  Par 
be  it  for  me  to  second-guess  our  worthy 
courts.  Yet  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Justice  Depiartment  could  have  played 
no  role  at  all  in  these  disparate  sen- 
tences. The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Anthony  J. 
P.  Parris  made  a  deal  with  Prank  Sharp 
to  keep  him  out  of  jail,  tmd  he  did  not 
make  a  deal  with  the  other  fellow,  who 
entered  the  same  plea  to  the  same  crime, 
but,  unlike  Sharp,  drew  the  maximum 
sentence.  Sharp  was  a  mighty  big  fish. 
The  other  fellow  by  comparison  was  not 
even  a  tadpole.  But  Sharp  is  off  the 
hook,  and  the  other  fellow  is  caught, 
hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

Now.  Mr.  Anthony  J.  P.  Parris  says 
that  he  might  never  have  been  able  to 
make  a  case  against  Sharp,  so  he  took 


what  he  could  get.  But  the  other  bank- 
er was  involved  in  a  scheme  that  Jus- 
tice Department  folks  call  a  prosecutor's 
nightmare  because  it  is  so  complicated. 
Yet  Anthony  J.  P.  Parris  had  no  trou- 
ble with  him,  whereas  with  Sharp  he 
was  compelled  to  make  what  he  calls 
a  judgment  play. 

Anthony  J.  P.  Parris  must  be  the 
strangest  fisherman  on  the  gulf  coast. 
In  any  event  here  we  see  stark  con- 
trast between  his  ability  to  nail  a  little 
guy  hard,  and  his  inability  to  do  much 
about  a  man  who  had  close  connections 
to  his  boss. 

So  far  Mr.  Parris  has  nailed  a  chicken 
thief  with  the  maximum  sentence.  He 
has  gotten  the  maximum  sentence  for  a 
small  cog  in  the  big  Bank  of  Sark  pa- 
per kiting  scheme.  But  the  biggest  shark 
in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the  biggest 
jharpie  of  his  day  and  time.  Mr.  An- 
thony J.  P.  Parris.  freed  from  the  hook. 
I  guess  it  goes  to  show  you  that  Sharp 
had  connections,  and  these  other  fel- 
lows did  not. 


THE  CBS  CASE 


"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  cf  the  House  regrets  more  than 
I  do  that  the  situation  relative  to  CBS 
would  have  to  come  before  the  House.  I 
will  probably  make  this  statement  to- 
morrow again,  but  I  say  tonight  that  Dr 
Stanton  has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for 
some  20  years.  I  have  known  him  closely 
in  the  last  few  years  and  consider  him 
more  than  just  a  friend.  So  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  personalities. 

I  have  watched  CBS  almost  from  its 
beginning  until  now  when  it  has  grown 
to  a  great  and  awesome  pwwer  in  this 
Nation.  It  has  done  much  good  for  the 
Nation.  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
many  of  its  programs,  as  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  those  of  the  other  two 
networks.  I  think  they  have  created  a 
lot  of  violence,  sensuality,  and  immoral- 
ity that  do  not  need  to  be  brought  into 
the  homes  of  America. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  in  question 
here  tonight.  I  would  remind  those  who 
have  spoken  that  if  they  had  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  I  believe  they  would 
have  found  their  constituents  4-,  5-,  6-, 
7-,  8-1  in  favor  of  the  stand  that  the 
committee  has  taken. 

Of  course,  they  have  heard  only  one 
side  and  have  cautioned  many  Members 
of  this  House  not  to  make  a  decision  un- 
til this  came  before  the  House  and  until 
they  heard  all  the  facts.  They  have  not 
yet  heard  both  sides,  and  they  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  make  up  their  minds. 

I  had  a  call  before  it  even  came  up  to 
a  vote  in  our  committee,  from  a  man 
whom  I  respect  and  who  is  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine.  He  said  he  and  some 
others  had  gone  on  record  as  being 
against  the  citation.  I  said,  "Have  you 
heard  all  the  facts?"  He  said.  "No."  I 
said.  "That  sounds  like  a  story  I  heard 
and  actually  experienced  one  time."  Then 
I  told  him  that  I  had  gone  to  one  of 
my  counties  to  campaign,  which  was  a 


very  strong  Republican  county.  I  went 
to  the  store  and  started  talking  to  some 
of  the  people  and  asked  them  if  they 
could  perhaps  vote  for  me.  They  said, 
"No."  I  asked  them,  "Do  you  know  the 
person  running  against  me?"  They  said, 
"No."  I  said.  "Do  you  know  his  back- 
ground? Do  you  know  he  is  not  really 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia?"  They 
said.  "It  does  not  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence about  him.  He  is  a  Repubhcan.  and 
we  will  vote  for  him." 

I  do  not  say  this  as  a  one-sided  thing. 
We  have  Democrats  who  do  the  same 
thing.  But  I  asked  them,  why  they  would 
not  at  least  study  the  issues  and  give  me 
a  chance  to  represent  them  if  they 
thought  I  was  capable  of  doing  so. 

Well,  that  sounded  to  me  like  this  in- 
stance. We  have  not  listened  to  both 
sides.  I  think  tomorrow  is  the  time  to 
try  to  get  it  all  out.  The  thing  is  this. 
They  have  talked  about  the  facts  and 
making  decisions.  That  is  what  we  have 
the  Supreme  Court  for  in  this  United 
States  of  ours.  We  talk  about  truth.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Members  that  truth  is 
eternal.  All  good  that  has  ever  been  built 
in  the  world  and  civilization  has  been 
built  on  truth  and  integrity  and  honesty 
and  kindness  and  love.  Nothing  else  has 
mattered  anywhere  under  this  sun.  Those 
things  which  have  not  been  built  on  such 
a  foundation  have  vanished.  Certainly 
we  want  to  try  to  establish  the  truth. 

I  try  to  represent  my  people  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I  intend  to  do  it  while  I  am 
here.  I  hope  to  do  it  on  what  I  consider 
the  truth.  I  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  man  in  this  Congress.  I  am 
sure  they  all  intend  to  do  the  very  same 
thing.  We  may  look  at  objects  in  a  very 
different  way.  but  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
here  for  the  same  purpose,  to  do  the  very 
best  job  we  can,  not  only  for  our  district, 
but  also  for  all  the  people  of  this  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
12  letters  from  all  across  America.  I  se- 
lected only  12  from  the  hundreds  that 
came  in  supporting  our  position.  I  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Trenton  State  College. 

History  Department. 
Trenton.  NJ.,  July  4. 1971. 

Dear  Ms.  Staggers:  Congratulations  on  the 
contempt  charge  against  Dr.  Stanton  of  CBS. 
Please  expedite  and  encourage  a  full  House 
vote  on  the  matter.  If  the  NY  Times  can  urge 
"the  right  to  know"  then  supely  the  people's 
representatives  can  request  the  same  from 
Mr.  Stanton. 

I  fear  arrogant  media  men  more  than  I  do 
elected  representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  V.  Ellis, 
Assistant  Professor. 

Pattlist  Fathers. 
Washington.  D.C  .  June  29, 1971. 
Rep.  Harlet  Staggers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  gained  a  love  for  West 
Virginia  during  my  two  years  at  West  Virginia 
University  I  also  came  to  share  In  the  deep 
respect  West  Virginians  show  toward  you. 
Though  I  may  have  slightly  different  views 
on  the  VletNam  war  than  you.  I  admire  and 
praise  you  as  a  man  of  the  people  and  a 
devoted  worker. 

Specifically  I  wish  to  reiterate  In  writing 
what  I  conveyed  over  the  telephone  last 
week.  I  personally  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  upholding  the  people's  right  to  a  free, 
objective  and  unbiased  press.  Your  resolve 
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to  hold  CBS  m  contempt  of  Congress,  though 
painful  and  controversial.  Is  also  a  deci- 
sion to  hold  CBS  In  contempt  of  the  people. 

I,  as  you,  know  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  any  Infringement  on  the  latitude  of 
the  press.  We  owe  a  very  great  deal  of  our 
freedom  to  the  devotion  and  good  work  of  the 
press.  But  even  truth  must  be  checked  to 
be  sure  It  Is  true  and  freedom  guarded  to 
oe  sure  we  are  still  free.  Through  your 
courage  and  foresight  I  believe  you  are  mak- 
ing legitimate  and  needed  checks  to  remind 
us  all  that  our  freedom  and  truths  are  very 
delicate. 

Again,  thank  you,  and  If  there  Is  anything 
I  can  do  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Hettel,  C.SJP. 

Athens,  Greece,  June,  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Your  Committee,  In  my  opinion  as 
an  American  citizen  working  abroad,  was 
perfectly  justified  to  cite  Dr.  Prank  Stanton 
In  contempt  of  Congress. 

So  as  to  Influence  American  servicemen 
with  their  own  self-righteous  brand  of 
"fundamental  principles",  the  men  of  CBS 
manage  to  get  on  Armed  Forces  Radio  Serv- 
ice too,  and  so  we  are  privileged  over  here 
to  be  witnesses  to  their  "fair  and  unbiased" 
reporting  of  the  news.  Like  a  few  mornings 
ago,  when  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBS  about  the  "Vietnam  Docu- 
ments" m  such  a  way  as  to  make  him.  In 
the  light  of  the  sly  and  subtly-voiced  CBS 
questioner,  sound  like  a  numb-brained,  ar- 
rogant, fascist.  I  haven't  seen  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon",  but  I'm  sure  that's  what 
that  was  all  about  too.  and  this  Is  not  the 
selling  of  anything  to  the  American  public 
but  of  glamorized  Irresponsibility. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  "The  Dally  Tele- 
graph" of  June  23rd.  written  by  an  English 
M.P.,  Mr.  Evelyn  King,  contains  several 
passages  that  should  be  very  useful  to  your 
Committee  In  Its  difficult  search  for  the 
truth : 

"A  single  news  programme — with  power 
of  selection  and  emphasis — a  single  news 
presenter  able  to  place  the  gloss  where  he 
chooses — all  this  beamed  day  after  day  to 
an  audience  of  millions,  represents  an  ap- 
paratus of  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible 
power  with  which  neither  writer  nor  elected 
person    can    compete. 

.  .All  this  at  the  behest  of  a  gaggle  of 

persons  elected  by  nobody They  have 

not  mirrored  and  they  have  created  the  cur- 
rent social  atmosphere." 

As  I  cabled  to  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
ten  days  ago,  with  reference  to  the  NY. 
Times  Vietnam  documents:  "...  I  want  a 
Government  not  a  public  referendum  engi- 
neered by  sly  reporting  biased  Journalism 
and  distorted  editing  ..."  Yes!  We  are  all 
for  liberty  of  the  Press  and  the  Airways, 
but  at  the  price  of  this  hypocritical  abuse 
by  people  like  Stanton,  who  prove  them- 
selves to  be  more  charlatans  than  we  even 
originally  suspected. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Nicholas  C.  Cummins. 

The  Untvebsttt  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Ga.,  July  6. 1971. 
Hon.    Harlet    Staggers, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Staggers:  If  a  New  York 
newspaper  editor  Is  permitted  to  publish 
stolen  government  documents  classified  as 
a  secret  and  confidential,  then  surely  Con- 
gress should  not  be  denied  access  to  records 
of  a  rigged  TV.  program.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  an  editor  has  greater  rights  of  classifi- 
cation and  declassification  than  Congress 
or  even  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


In  my  opinion   Frank   Stanton   and  CBS 
are  In  contempt  of  Congress  for  not  honor- 
ing the  request  of  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

R.    T.    Osborne, 

Director. 

Harlan  G.  Cakes    &  Associates,  Inc. 

Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  April  29, 1971. 
Congressman   Harlet   O.   Staggers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  CBS  is  giving  you 
and  your  committee,  a  defensive  argument 
that  Is  not  In  line  with  their  "demand  that 
News  media  be  free  from  censorship."  If 
they  believed  that  this  argument  was  valid 
they  would  be  more  than  willing  to  pro- 
vide your  committee  with  all  of  the  infor- 
mation, so  that  we  the  public  would  be 
privileged  to  all  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  so-called  "documentary."  Are 
we  and  Congress  not  entitled  to  the  "full 
story'  in  line  with  the  fairness  doctrine? 
If  this  be  so  and  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  to 
be  imposed  as  the  news  media  wants  it  Im- 
posed, then  why  not  the  full  details  on 
where  the  sources  are.  the  p)eople  who  sup- 
plied them  and  the  ones  who  got  paid  by 
CBS  for  so  doing? 

As  a  Northwestern  student  at  one  time  I 
saw  this  same  CBS  run  the  "Pot  Party"  at 
N.U.  which  was  set  up  by  CBS  and  fully  ar- 
ranged before  hand.  They  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  showed  els  documented  truth  the 
so-called  "starving  baby"  in  Texas  when  in 
truth  it  was  a  pre-mature  baby  as  shown 
later,  in  a  doctored  CBS  film. 

As  a  member  of  the  Broadcasting  fra- 
ternity since  I  was  20  yrs  of  age.  I  am  con- 
versant with  a  lot  of  "demands"  made  in 
the  name  of  free  press  and  speech,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Congress  of  the  U.S. 
Is  not  amiss  in  its  demands  that  the  "full 
story"  be  revealed  when  the  public  money 
is  Involved  In  the  subject  material  used. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
BROADCASTING  AND  TO  TELEVISION - 
Radio  Age,  to  see  whether  or  not  they  will 
print  it  In  "letters  to  the  editor." 

I  believe  the  military  has  enough  troubles 
these  days  without  a  'doctored  '  documen- 
tary being  used  against  them. 
Respectfully, 

Harlan  G.  Oakes. 

Huntsville,  Ala.,  ApHl  27,  1971. 
Rep.  Harlet  O.  Staggers. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Staggers:  TTie  atten- 
tion you  are  giving  to  the  CBS  broadcast  on 
the  Pentagon's  PR  program  is  Indeed  reas- 
suring. It  is  hoped  that  In  taking  this  look 
at  one  specific  situation  In  the  television 
arena  that  you  will  be  led  to  examine  the 
full  significance  of  the  whole  process  Involved 
with  TV  news  and  bring  it  within  suiuble 
bounds. 

Your  problems  seem  as  perplexing  and  In- 
tractible  as  the  problems  of  others  trying  to 
reorder  things  in  the  field  of  copyright :  They 
are  faced  with  the  innovation  of  the  Xerox 
machine  and  you  have  to  deal  with  "elec- 
tronic reporting". 

Whenever  such  new  technology  is  brought 
into  use,  it  Injects  altogether  new  and  differ- 
ent considerations.  These  can  exert  influ- 
ences that  are  overriding  and  dominant  over 
previous  concepts.  It  takes  equally  innovative 
thinking  with  possibly  an  entirely  new  ap- 
proach, new  interpretations  and  new  conclu- 
sions to  devise  proper  management  in  view  of 
the  new  technology. 

There  are  differences  between  the  print 
Press  and  this  electronic  reporting  that  have 
a  profound  Influence  on  the  relative  status 
of  the  two  media,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
control  of  licensing  was  established  over 
broadcasting  at  the  outset. 

The  most  noteworthy  difference  seems  to 
be  the  capability  for  "Instant  reporting"  on 


the  part  of  TV  news.  It  was  TV  news  that 
allowed  millions  to  be  witnesses  to  the  mur- 
der of  Oswald.  The  all  but  forgotten  "Extra !" 
edition  of  the  newspaper  was  no  competition 
for  this  showing  of  events  on  TV  screens  in 
real  time,  and  has  been  forgotten  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  most  certainly. 

The  printed  word,  no  matter  how  skUl- 
fully  handled  u,  on  the  face  of  it.  the  view  of 
another  person  and  in  terms  of  his  own  ex- 
pression. At  best.  It  Is  "excellent  reporting." 
At  worst,  it  Is  "just  a  lot  of  newspaper  talk". 
But  the  essential  factor  Is  the  reader's  free- 
dom to  judge.  In  any  event.  It  Is  the  Journal- 
ist who  Is  there,  not  you. 

With  his  video  sound,  the  TV  journalist 
says,  "You  are  there."  As  the  television  news 
managers  would  have  you  believe,  the  me- 
dium but  serves  as  the  conduit  of  some  util- 
ity,  connecting  the  viewer  with   reality. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

The  pervasive  antl-lntellectuallsm  of  the 
medium  defies  direct  analysis.  You  are  not 
there.  The  reporter  who  Is  there  does  not 
always  tell  what  Is  there,  nor  always  turn  his 
camera  to  show  objective  reality.  And  what 
does  go  out  on  the  air  waves  is  not  what  the 
reporter  has  recorded,  but  a  selection  of  re- 
cordings made  by  editorial  staffs  best  cal- 
culated to  serve  their  purposes. 

Editorial  staffs  give  their  reporters  all  sorts 
of  orientation  and  guidelines  before  they 
send  them  out  to  cover  events.  They  do  not 
air  these  instructions  with  the  public.  But 
the  attitude  toward  certain  kinds  of  events, 
the  mood  of  reporting  on  certain  public  and 
political  figures,  the  slm^e  factor  of  time 
allocation  within  daily  programming  shows 
through  with  critical  analysis.  Yet  by  these 
devices  and  many  others,  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  television  news  organizations  are  able 
to  deal  directly  In  the  public's  appraisal  of 
affairs,  and  the  individual  viewer  never 
knows   this. 

Such  biasing  of  news  reporting  occurs  In 
the  print  Press  too,  but  the  difference  Is  that 
there  Is  meaningful  competition  of  sorts 
among  newspapers.  Also,  no  single  newspaper 
reaches  the  entire  Nation,  as  does  the  small- 
est of  the  TV  networks.  And  the  newspapers 
at  least  make  a  show  of  separating  opinion 
from  fact  by  the  devices  of  the  editorial 
p&ge  and  the  use  of  columnists  In  distinc- 
tion from  what  Is  printed  as  news. 

Nothing  else  approaches  the  extent,  per- 
vasiveness throughout  our  social  fabric  and 
subtlety  of  television  news,  provided  as  "in- 
stant journalism"  that  has  Instant  effect,  by 
the  one  preeminent  and  the  two  competing 
networks.  All  of  this  talk  currently  popular 
with  political  aspirants  about  protection 
against  Big  Brother's  investigative  agencies 
Is  childish  nonsense  by  comparison  with  the 
potential  for  enslavement  of  the  mind  of  the 
general  public  possessed  by  major  network 
news  staffs.  Despite  the  fact  that  I,  as  well 
as  others,  have  a  profound  desire  and  hope 
to  be  able  to  view  the  network  news  orga- 
nizations as  Caesar's  wife,  very  frankly,  when 
I  see  the  patterns  that  are  emerging,  I  am 
becoming  terrified  by  the  amoral,  apatrtotlc, 
an tl -intellectual  and.  In  some  respects,  antl- 
Amerlcan  power  that  they  wield. 

The  public  Interest — and  the  very  legiti- 
mate Interests  of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try as  well — need  safeguards  for  the  right 
to  a  free  access  to  reality  In  the  news  and 
protection  against  the  accidents  of  thought- 
lessness and  mlsjudgment,  the  whim  of  per- 
sonal bias  or  the  malice  of  some  person  or 
clique  possessed  by  some  unannounced, 
blandly  concealed  motivation. 

Enclosed  Is  some  further  documentation 
of  my  views  on  this  matter  which  I  h<H)e 
offers  something  worthwhile  in  support  of 
your  present  efforts  to  keep  TV  news  free 
from  unenlightened  enslavement  by  those 
who  exercise  Its  awesome  power. 
Sincerely, 

Prentiss  B.  Reed, 
Lt.  Col.  USA  (ret.). 
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Waur  it  Wai^h,  Lawtx>s, 
Concordia,  Kana..  July  2, 1971. 
Re:  CJi.S.  Contempt  oX  Congreaa. 
Rep.  Haklxt  STAOGxsa. 
House  of  Repretentativea, 
Waahin{/ton,  D.C. 

Dkax  RKraxsKitTATiTK  Staogxes:  When 
biased  and  falae  news  reporting  la  on  tele- 
vision the  result  la  that  mllllona  of  people 
are  misinformed.  Nobody  baa  the  right  to 
publish  false  or  biased  news,  whether  the 
same  be  done  by  Individuals,  newspapers  or 
television  networks.  To  attempt  to  remedy 
such  reporting,  Is  not  a  form  of  censorship, 
and  In  my  opinion,  does  not  violate  the  right 
of  the  free  press.  If  CBS.  News  Is  g\iUty  of 
false  and  biased  rep<Mi:lng  in  connection  with 
the  program.  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon",  then 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  and  the 
pec^le  have  a  right  to  expect  Congreaa  to 
endeavor  to  prevent  the  same. 

All  rights  have  limitations  and  consider- 
ing the  powers  of  television  to  persuade,  it  Is 
time  that  Congress  defined  the  Umttatlons 
on  the  right  of  the  free  press. 

The  people  who  control  the  television  news 
cameras  can  almost  dictate  what  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  In  this  country  think  and 
believe.  With  a  little  imagination,  we  could 
have  a  press  dictatorship.  Newsmen  like  to 
say  "the  people  have  a  right  to  know".  But 
I  agree  with  you  In  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth.  Keep  up  your  good 
work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxuM  J.  Walsb. 

BLnsxD  SACKAMxirr  Chttbch, 
Son  Antonio,  Tex..  July  5.1971. 
Hon.  Haelit  O.  STAooxas. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Bjm:  U*y  Ood  bleas  you!  By  all 
means  stick  by  your  guns !  The  establishment 
of  the  communications  media  think  they  are 
»»croeanct  and  not  answerable  to  anyone  for 
anything.  Regardless  of  how  deUcate  a  matter 
might  be,  how  it  affects  our  image  or  our 
national  security,  they  are  not  con- 
cerned. .  They  hide  behind  their  azlcxn, 
•The  right  of  the  people  to  know."  Tou  and 
your  associates  represent  us,  the  people.  By 
their  own  dictum  we  have  ♦he  rl^t  to  know. 
And  we  want  to  know  the  bcuskground  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
Sincerely  youn  In  Christ, 

Raij>h  J.  SicrrR, 

Pastor. 

San  Disao.  Camf.,  Jtthx  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Hauxt  O.  STAOCKas, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  RxpaxsxiTTATTVx  Stagokxs:  We  ap- 
plaud your  courageous  stand  against  the 
deception  used  In  the  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

When  the  communications  media  have  the 
arrogance  to  take  statements  out  of  context, 
to  splice  fllma.  and  to  pervert  Intentions,  It  Is 
time  to  expose  the  type  of  news  that  we  are 
being  subjected  to  by  two  of  the  three  majM^ 
networks. 

What  we  need  Is  "freedom  of  the  viewer" 
(or  listener  or  reader)  to  receive  honest  and 
truthful  news  coverage! 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.    T.    MCKWNTT, 
A.  McKlNNXT. 

San  Antonio.  Txx.. 

June  10.  1871. 
Hon.  HAkucT  O.  STAcczas, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CHAmicAN  Stacqkbs:  After  reading 
your  thorough  InvesUgatlon  of  Project  Nas- 
sau ones  confldence  Is  badly  shaken  In  the 
network  Involved. 

It  Is  too  bad  the  Committee  did  not  reveal 
the  facts  nation-wide  so  our  peoole  could 
be  the  Judge  I  beUeve  V.P.  Agnews  recent 
reference  was  the  first  word  to  reach  these 
parts. 


Now  the  arrogance  and  dishonesty  repeated 
by  the  same  network  In  The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  should  shatter  the  publics  con- 
fidence beyond  redemption. 

Our  people  will  not  accept  this  dishonesty. 
In  support  of  a  motive,  regardless  of  bow 
noble  It  may  be. 

The  peoples  trust  Is  violated  continually 
by  the  networks  through  their  so-called 
documentaries,  staging  and  the  function  of 
selectivity.  These  violations  are  reflected  in 
the  present  and  past  by  "Say  Goodbye,"  Hun- 
ger in  America,  Orson  Wells'  Scare,  Quiz 
shows.  Case  History  of  a  Rumor,  etc. 

The  networks  attack  our  federal  institu- 
tions, particularly  the  FBI,  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  military  by  overloading  with  ad- 
verse evidence  through  selectivity  and  fail- 
ing to  give  the  same  opportunities  to  rebut- 
tal guests  and  news  Items.  This  Is  so  well 
documented  by  ABGs  Howard  K.  B^'t*" 
Kfron  Interview  titled,  "There  is  a  Netwwk 
News  bias."  It  reveals  the  liberal  orientation 
of  the  personnel  and  especially  attacks  the 
bias  toward  the  military  in  Vietnam. 

Your  Investigation  concludes  rightly,  that 
there  should  not  be  one  law  for  the  people 
at  large  and  another  for  the  members  of 
the  news  media.  The  First  Amendment  waa 
not  Intended  as  a  shield  for  dishonesty,  not 
even  in  the  news  media. 

The  public  should  be  znost  grateful  for 
your  dedicated  attempt  to  protect  its  In- 
terest regardless  of  the  cries  from  any  source. 

Tour  comments  will  be  appreciated. 

Ood  bleas  you  and  may  no  one  stay  your 
hand. 

Respectfully. 

Oxoaos  B.  PxFix>i. 
Maior  General,  USA-Ret. 


St.  Loms,   Mo..  AjtrU  13.  1971. 
Hon.  Haelxt  O.  Stagcxxs. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  CoNcaxssMAN  Stagoxbs:  I  read  In  the 
paper  that  your  Subcommittee  Is  going  to 
Investigate  CBS  In  relation  to  Its  recent  pro- 
gram, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

I  watched  the  program  when  it  was  re- 
broadcast  in  March.  I  expected  the  program 
to  be  much  as  It  was,  and  therefore,  was  not 
terribly  upset  by  its  biased  and  critical  ap- 
proach. I  listened  carefully  to  the  criticisms 
voiced  by  Vice  President  Agnew.  Secretary 
Laird  and  Congressman  Hubert.  At  that  point 
I  felt  that  perhaps  these  gentlemen  were  too 
sensitive  and  had  overreacted  to  CBS's  ap- 
proach. However,  after  I  beard  the  defense 
of  CBS  by  Richard  Salant  I  realized  that  all 
the  criticism  bad  been  Justified.  In  other 
words.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Salant's  defense 
proved  the  truthfulness  of  the  very  allega- 
tions made. 

Let  me  explain. 

Vice  President  Agnew  and  Secretary  Laird 
accused  CBS  of  splicing  the  film  of  a  speech 
by  a  Colonel  so  as  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  Colonel  was  stating  as  his  opinion 
a  certain  philosophy,  whereas  the  Colonel 
was  In  fact  quoting  one  of  the  Cambodian 
Princes.  Mr.  Salant  did  not  deny  the  charge. 
Instead  he  stated  that  the  Colonel  bad  not 
quoted  the  Prince  correctly.  If  this  is  so. 
should  not  CBS  have  pointed  that  out  dur- 
ing the  program?  I  think  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Salant  raises  a  "straw  man"  issue,  and  avoids 
answering  the  charge  made,  lends  great  cre- 
dence to  the  charge. 

Mr.  Salant,  In  bis  defense,  resorted  to  the 
same  type  of  half-truths  as  CBS  was  ac- 
cused of  using  In  the  program.  He  Implied 
that  If  the  Colonel  did  not  quote  the  Cam- 
bodian Prince  in  full,  then  CBS  waa  free  to 
distort  the  Colonel's  words.  Whether  or  not 
the  Colonel  correctly  quoted  someone  is  quite 
Immaterial  to  the  underlying  question  of 
whether  CBS  correctly  and  thoroughly  and 
truthfully  quoted  the  Colonel. 

Secondly,  Congressman  Hubert  accused 
CBS  of  securing  a  film  clip  from  his  office  un- 
der false  pretenses.  Mr.  Salant  flashed  a  let- 


ter from  one  of  Mr.  Hubert's  aides  on  the 
television  screen  and  highlighted  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs  of  the  letter.  The  first 
paragraph  stated  that  the  film  clip  was  being 
sent  under  separate  cover.  The  last  paragraph 
offered  continued  cooperation.  Now.  what  was 
m  the  middle  paragraphs?  Perhaps  nothing 
of  significance.  Perhaps  a  statement  express- 
ing the  understanding  of  Mr.  Hubert's  of- 
fice regarding  use  of  the  film. 

Also,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hubert's  charge 
I  know  from  personal  professional  experience 
that  many  times  a  person  will  write  to  an- 
other and  make  a  request.  The  person  re- 
ceiving the  request  will  respond  and  make 
reference  In  bis  response  to  the  request. 
Sometimes,  the  response  does  not  make  ref- 
erence to  the  original  request.  But  in  either 
oase,  both  the  request  and  the  response  con- 
stitute the  "terms  at  the  transaction"  and 
either  one  by  itself  can,  and  often  does,  cre- 
ate a  distorted  view  of  the  transaction,  lit. 
Salant's  reference  only  to  the  resp(»iae,  and 
not  to  the  original  request,  did  create  the 
distorted  view  he  desired. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  appalled  that  some- 
one with  Mr.  Salant's  apparent  lack  of  basic 
honesty  and  truthfulness  ts  in  charge  of  the 
news  reporting  of  a  major  network.  It  is 
frightening  to  think  of  the  ramifications  of 
such  a  situation.  I  urge  you  to  look  into  this 
matter  most  thcMTOughly  and  in  the  hope  that 
my  comments  may  be  of  some  help,  I  offer 
them  to  you. 

Slnoerely  yours, 

OoAiJ)  J.  ZArrr. 

In  addition  to  these  12  letters,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Recoro  an  article  which  appeared  in  to- 
day's Star,  written  by  William  P.  Buck- 
ley, Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  wa£  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Thx  Showdown  Bktwkkn  CBS  and  Congkxss 
(By  WUltam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Here  Is  the  background.  CBS  produced  a 
brtlliantly  effective  documentary  called  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Its  thesis  was  that 
the  Pentagon  does  a  lot  of  public  relatloiu 
work,  which  I  found  about  as  surprising  as 
Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew's  revelation 
that  the  networks  tend  to  show  a  leftward 
bias. 

The  issue  was  then  raised,  and  intelli- 
gently discussed,  whether  the  documentary 
had  engaged  In  rather  unusual  distortions. 

Any  polemical  account  of  anything  en- 
gages in  what  one  might  call  distortions.  I.e., 
the  stressing  of  one  set  of  points,  and  the 
understresslng  of  another.  But  it  was 
charged  that  CBS  did  more:  That  the  pro- 
ducer took  words  uttered  by  a  Pentagon  offi- 
cial In  answer  to  one  set  of  questions,  and 
appended  them  to  a  different  set  of  ques- 
tions, so  as  to  give  the  viewer  the  impres- 
sion that  said  Pentagon  official  waa  being 
very  perverse  and  very  unresponsive. 

At  this  point  a  congressional  committee 
began  to  take  an  interest  In  the  case,  and 
notified  CBS  President  Dr.  Frank  Stanton 
that  it  desired  to  see  all  the  film  that  had 
been  taken,  from  which  the  final  bad  been 
put  together.  To  this  Indelicacy.  Stanton  re- 
plied: No,  citing  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
And,  Indeed,  no  Journalist  gladly  permits 
others  to  see  bis  notes,  no  artist  his  early 
drafts. 

But  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  of  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  turned  out  to  be  a 
tough  hombre.  and  he  promptly  subpoenaed 
the  CBS  rushes.  Stanton  refused  to  produce 
them,  whereupon  the  subconunlttee  voted 
to  find  him  in  contempt.  Now  the  senior 
committee,  by  a  two-to-one  vote,  concurs, 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  will  be 
asked  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Stanton,  who  Is  the  soul  of  honor.  Insists 
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on  reducing  the  conflict  to  generic  terms. 
"All  this  bolls  down  to."  he  said,  "is  one  cen- 
tral and  vital  question:  Is  this  country  going 
to  continue  to  have  a  free  press,  or  is  Indirect 
censorship  to  be  imposed  upon  it?  The  issue 
Is  as  simple  us  that." 

But  surely  the  issue  Is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  It  is  more  complicated  than  that.  Stag- 
gers, who  by  the  way  is  a  Democrat,  put  it 
this  way,  in  answering  Stanton:  "This  is  the 
most  powerful  media  we  have  in  America 
today  and  'you'  tallc  about  'chilling  eflect'  .  . 
Where  there  is  untruth  put  over  these  net- 
works, they  can  control  this  land,  and  you 
know  they  can."  Rep  Clarence  J.  Brown 
came  to  the  defense  of  CBS.  if  not  exactly  In 
Just  the  way  Stanton  would  have  liked. 

"CBS  has  a  right  to  He."  said  Brown,  "and 
does  so  frequently." 

But  then  Brown  suggested  that  CBS  should 
devise  Its  own  .safeguards  against  a  repetition 
of  such  distortions  as  the  Pentagon  commen- 
tary was  guilty  of. 

"It  is  not  up  to  me  to  decide  what's  un- 
truthful, biased  and  slanted,  but  if  Frank 
Stanton  doesn't  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  American  people, 
the  people  will  take  care  of  him — or  we  will 
lake  care  of  him  some  other  way." 

Surely  Congress  Is  making  us  own  simple 
point.  whl?h  i.s  that  broadcast  licensees,  un- 
like newspaper  publishers,  are  already  regu- 
lated as  u  sr,inds,  Ma  such  articles  as  the 
Fairness  Dortnne.  and  that  Congress  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  oversee  the  broad 
rules  by  which  the  broadcasters  are  governed. 

As  recently  as  1959.  when  the  Communica- 
tions Act  was  amended.  Congress,  in  granting 
certain  immumtie.-.  to  the  television  industry. 
wro:e  tliat  "nothing  in  the  foregoing 
sha'.l  be  construed  as  relle.ing  broadcasters  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  .  .  news. 
d:)cumentaries  .  .  fj-om  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  them  under  this  act.  to  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  ilie  discussion  of 
conilictiiig  views  on  issues  of  public  im- 
portance" 

Meanwhile,  deep  down  in  the  news  story, 
one  learns  that  CBS  has  just  now  issued  a 
directive  governing  future  new.s  documen- 
taries "One  (directive)  ' — to  quote  a  sum- 
mary of  It.  "requires  that,  if  the  answer  to 
one  question  asked  of  an  interviewed  person 
is  'laken  from  a  reply  to  another  question, 
the  viewer  must  be  so  advised." 

Those  who  know  Frank  Stanton  will  know 
that  his  reforms  were  instituted  because  ol 
his  own  commitment  to  fairness  But  those 
who  Qont  know  Frank  Stanton  will  quite  un- 
derstandably believe  that  his  reforms  were 
instituted  because  of  congressional  pressure 
.'Vnd  that,  children,  is  what  congressional 
pressure  is  all  about 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  sup- 
porting this  cause,  and  I  would  say 
many,  many  newspaper  editorials  sup- 
porting our  cause,  from  across  America. 
I  am  not  going  to  burden  the  Record  with 
them.  Certainly  anyone  who  wishes  to 
can  view  them  at  our  subcommittee  of- 
fice. They  have  just  now  begun  to  come  in 
in  overwhelming  numbers  in  support,  as 
people  know  what  is  going  on  and  what 
has  been  proposed  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  use  in  further  debating  the  issue, 
because  it  will  be  debated  tomorrow,  the 
good  Lord  willing,  and  everything  falling 
into  place,  so  that  we  can.  Then  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  know  what 
decision  they  should  make,  after  they 
have  heard  both  sides. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CBS 
controversy  is  a  highly  complicated  is- 
sue    with     far-reaching    constitutional 


ramifications  regarding  the  powers  of 
Congress  and  freedom  of  the  press  in 
America. 

The  vote  on  this  matter  will  be  one  of 
the  most  important  we  will  cast  this 
Congress. 

I  therefore  wish  to  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  a  fact  sheet  on  the  issue  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  democratic 
ttudy  group  of  which  I  currently  am 
chairman.  As  with  all  DSG  feict  sheets,  it 
is  designed  to  inform  Members  on  the  is- 
^U3 — not  argue  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the 
other. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
personally  opposed  to  the  citation  and 
intend  to  vote  against  it.  However,  re- 
gardless of  how  other  Members  may  feel 
on  the  subject.  I  think  they  will  find  the 
DSG  fact  sheet  gives  a  fair  and  balanced 
presentation  of  this  crucial  issue  and  I 
am  pleased  to  make  it  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  hereby   include   DSG 
fact  sheet  92-9,  dated  July  9. 1971 : 
The  CBS  Contempt  Cftation 

This  DSG  Pact  Sheet  deals  with  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  resolution  citing  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  its  Pres- 
ident. Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  for  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusing  to  turn  over  film  ma- 
terials and  other  information  regarding  prep- 
aration of  the  CBS  documentary.  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  Constitutional 
issues  involved,  the  CBS  citation  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  controversial  con- 
tempt Issues  ever  considered  by  Congress. 

The  matter  is  expected  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  lor  a  vote  sometime  during 
the  week  of  July  12 — despite  the  fact  that 
the  committee  report  will  not  be  available 
until  Tuesday.  July  13.  Objection  may  be 
made  that  consideration  of  the  resolution  be- 
fcre  the  report  hEis  been  available  three  days 
violates  House  rules  Chairman  Staggers  con- 
tends that  the  three-day  rule  does  not  apply 
to  questions  of  privilege  such  as  contempt 
citations. 

This  fact  sheet  contains  the  following  sec- 
tions: 

SECTION    I.    BACKGROUND 

On  February  23.  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work broadcast  a  news  documentary  entitled 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  which  de- 
scribed the  public  relations  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  TTie  broadciist  pro- 
duced a  storm  of  controversy  over  both  its 
content  and  allegations  that  CBS  altered  film 
interviews  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  pub- 
lic On  March  23.  the  program  was  rebroad- 
cast  with  a  22-minute  postscript  containing 
critical  comments  of  Vice  President  Agnew. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  Chairman 
Hebert  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  a  response  by  Richard  S.  Salent. 
President  of  CBS  News. 

In  response  to  the  extensive  criticism  and 
debate  over  the  original  broadcast.  CBS 
broadcast  an  hour-long  panel  discussion  on 
April  18  presenting  opposing  views  on  the 
Defense  Department's  public  information 
program. 

As  a  result  of  charges  of  deceptive  editing 
practices  in  'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon  ". 
the  Special  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  began  an  inquiry  into  the  need 
for  further  legislative  oversight  of  broadcast 
procedures  and  issued  a  subpena  to  CBS 
demanding  "all  film,  workprints.  outtakes. 
saund-tape  recordings,  written  scripts  and/or 
transcripts"  relating  to  the  documentary.  On 
April  20.  CBS  provided  film  copies  and  writ- 
ten transcripts  of  the  material  actually 
broadc3ist,  but  declined  to  provide  materials 
not  broadcast  CBS  contended  that  the  de- 
mand for  such   materials  violated  its  First 


Amendment    protection    from    government 
censorship. 

On  May  26,  the  Committee  withdrew  its 
earlier  subpena  and  issued  a  revised  one 
requiring  CBS  President  Prank  Stanton  to 
appear  and  testify  before  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  and  to  produce  all  materials 
which  appeared,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  ac- 
tual braidcast. 

On  June  24,  Dr.  Stanton  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  and  testified  for  nearly 
four  hours.  He  refused,  however,  to  produce 
outtakes  (the  unused  portions  of  filmed  in- 
terviews) and  he  refused  to  testify  regard- 
ing editing  practices  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  specific  CBS  news  or  documentary 
broadcast  on  grounds  that  the  revised  sub- 
pena still  violated  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections of  a  free  press. 

Chairman  Staggers,  who  heads  the  sub- 
committee as  well  as  the  full  committee, 
suggested  that  Dr.  Stanton  was  in  contempt 
cf  Congress  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
subpena,  and  the  subcommittee  sub- 
requently  voted  to  cite  both  Stanton  and 
CBS  for  contempt.  Only  July  1.  the  full 
Commerce  Connmlttee  voted  25  to  13  to  sup- 
port the  subcommittees  contempt  citation. 
(The  dissenting  minority  included  10  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans.) 

The  citation  is  the  first  ever  sought  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate  against  a  seg- 
ment cf  the  broadcast  media  or  one  of  Its 
officLals,  and  has  produced  a  deluge  of  pro- 
test from  professional  associations  rep- 
resenting every  segment  of  American  Journal- 
ism. These  associations  include  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
National  Newspapers  Publishers  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 
partments of  Journalism,  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  the  Associated  Press  Broadcast- 
ers Association,  the  Association  for  Educa- 
tion in  Journalism,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Publishers,  the  Authors  League  of 
America,  the  Radio  Television  News  Direc- 
tors Association,  and  Sigma  Delta   Chi 

Newspapers  have  been  nearly  unanimous 
in  opposition  to  the  subpena  and  contempt 
citation  which  carries  a  maximum  penalty 
cf  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in  Jail. 

SECTION    II.    SUMMARY    OF    BASIC    POSITION 

This  section  presents  a  brief  summary  of 
the  basic  positions  of  Chairman  Staggers 
and  the  Committee  majority.  CBS.  and  the 
bipartisan  Committee  minority.  Key  points 
of  controversy  are  dealt  with  in  more  detail 
m  Section  III. 

Committee  majority 

Chairman  Staggers  and  the  Committee 
majority  contend  that  CBS  "altered  film  and 
sound  ...  to  deceive  the  public"  in  its 
documentary  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
and  that  it  is  the  right  and  obligation  of  the 
Committee  to  investigate  and  recommend 
legislation  to  prevent  such  deception.  They 
argue  that  the  subpoena  is  proper  since  the 
materials  are  necessary  If  the  Committee  Is 
to  discover  the  techniques  of  broadcast  dis- 
tortion, that  CBS'  refusal  to  comply  is  block- 
ing the  Committee's  inquiry,  and  that  the 
network  and  its  president  have  therefore 
"contemptuously  defied  a  validly  issued  and 
lawful  subpoena."  The  Committee  main- 
tains that  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  do 
not  apply  as  completely  to  broadcast  media 
as  to  newspapers  and  other  print  media. 

Acccrdlng  to  Chairman  Staggers.  "Decep- 
tion In  broadcast  news  Is  like  a  cancer  in 
today's  society"  He  feels  the  Committee 
has  a  responsibility  to  Investigate  such  "de- 
liberate attempts  to  deceive"  the  public  and 
that  CBS'  refusal  is  a  "calculated  affront" 
to  the  Committee's  investigatory  powers  and 
Its  duty  to  legislate. 

The  Committee  contends  that  the  great 
power  of  broadcasters  to  shape  public  opinion 
requires  government  supei-vislon  to  prevent 
manipulation  of  the  decision-making  process 
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at  the  electorate  and  to  protect  the  people's 
right  to  know.  The  question  has  nothing  to 
do  with  editorial  Judgements,  according  to 
the  Committee,  but  It  Is  focused  on  the  tech- 
niques of  cut  and  paste  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Intentional  deception. 

The  Chairman  and  the  committee  major- 
ity contend  also  that  CBS  deprived  those 
whose  words  they  altered  of  their  First 
Amendment  right  of  free  speech  and  cut  off 
the  public's  right  to  bear  freely  expressed 
Tlews.  and  that  such  "calculated,  deception" 
Is  beyond  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. The  Committee  majority  also  main- 
tains that  since  the  broadcasters  operate  only 
by  Congresslonally-granted  privilege,  they  do 
not  fall  within  the  freedom  of  the  press 
granted  the  printed  media  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  need  to  protect  confidential 
sources  there  Is  no  newsman's  privilege  to 
resist  subpoena. 

CBS 

CBS  contends  that  it  Is  justified  in  refus- 
ing to  comply  fully  with  the  subpoena  In 
order  to  protect  its  First  Amendment  freedom 
from  censorship.  It  contends  that  the  Sub- 
committee is  making  an  unwarranted  In- 
quiry into  the  constitutionally-protected 
area  of  news  Judgment  and  that  such  ac- 
tivity would  -have  a  "chilling  effect"  on  the 
broadcast  media  by  restraining  the  presen- 
tation of  controversial  programming  and  by 
deterring  broadcast  journalism  from  Investi- 
gation ef  governme  'tal  activities  on  which 
such  programming  depends. 

The  network  argues  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision stand  on  equal  footing  with  news- 
papers under  the  First  Amendments  free- 
dom of  the  press  guarantees,  and  that  the 
subpoena  Impinges  on  th«ee  guarantees  by 
asserting  a  governmental  right  to  inject  its 
own  standard  of  "truth"  In  evaluating  the 
editorial  decisions  of  broadcast  news.  The 
legislative  concerns  claimed  by  the  Commit- 
tee— to  prevent  "distortions"  or  to  control 
"editing  practices" — are  beyond  legitimate 
Congressional  regulation  of  broadcasting, 
CBS  contends.  While  the  limited  frequencies 
available  for  broadcasting  may  Justify  regu- 
latory procedures  to  maximize  efBclent  use 
and  to  prevent  the  monopolization  of  the 
airwaves.  CBS  argues,  such  regulation  must 
stop  short  of  overseeing  news  programs  or 
second-guessing  news  and  editing  Judgments. 

CBS  says  the  requested  film  outtekes  are 
similar  to  a  newspaper  reporter's  notes  and 
like  such  notes  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

Committee  m,inority 
The  bipartisan  minority  argues  that  the 
subpoena  Is  both  unnecessary  and  an  over- 
extension of  Congressional  powers  since  the 
Committee  already  has  the  needed  informa- 
tion, that  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  In- 
quiry into  the  news  Judgments  of  broad- 
casters, and  that  the  case  against  CBS  Is  so 
weak  that  It  could  backfire  In  the  courts  leav- 
ing Congress  with  severely-curtaUed  powers 
to  react  to  legitimate  areas  of  public  concern 
dealing  with  broadcasting. 

They    point    out    that    the    information 
needed   in   order  to  legislate  has  been  pro- 
vided by  CBS  or  Is  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee from  other  sources,  such  as  the  Pentagon 
a-d  Individuals  interviewed  for  the  CBS  pro- 
gram.  Full   transcripts   of  the  controversial 
''"Potions    cited    by    those   seeking   contempt 
,a*ve  been  inserted  In  the  Congrtsaional  Rec- 
ord. According  to  the  minority,   the  courts 
Chave   been   extremely   reluctant   to   Infringe 
First     Amendment     protections     when     the 
sought-after   information   la  available   from 
other  sources. 

The  bipartisan  minority  contends  that 
there  are  several  recent  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  cases  which  apply 
First  Amendment  freedoms  equally  to  broad- 
cast and  printed  news  and  that  Congress 
should  act  with  "prudent  restraint"  when 
dealing  in  this  area.  They  argue  that  the 
proper    way    to    temper    distortion    is    not 


through  an  extension  of  Congressional  con- 
trols to  the  method  by  which  news  Is  ob- 
tained and  reported,  but  through  the  free 
exchange  of  Ideas  In  a  free  press,  as  was  In- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
The  minority  feels  that  if  the  citation  Is 
upheld  by  the  House,  Congress  will  go  to 
coxirt  with  a  weak  case,  will  undoubtedly 
loee.  and  will  face  the  possibility  of  di- 
minished prerogatives  and  crippled  powers  of 
oversight  of  broadcasting  because  of  the 
faUure  to  raise  the  real  interest  of  Congresa 
In  a  strong  way. 

BBCTIOH    ni. KET    POINTS    OF   CONTSOVnST 

This  section  deals  with  the  key  Issues  In 
dispute  and  summarizes  the  opposing  points 
of  View  of  Chairman  Staggers  and  the  Com- 
mittee majority,  of  the  blpartlaan  minority, 
and  CBS. 

The  Mubpoena  toaa  a  valid   ezerciae  of  the 

committee's  poicera  and  Tesponsibilities 

The  Committee  contends  that  the  Rules 
of  the  House  give  It  responsibility  for  legis- 
lation regulating  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
munications and  that  legislative  responsi- 
bility Includes  a  broad  power  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  essential  elements  of  this  Investi- 
gatory power  are  that  it  be  exercised  for  (a) 
valid  legislative  purpose  and  (b)  that  ques- 
tions asked  or  evidence  sought  must  be 
relevant. 

Here  the  'valid  legislative  purpose"  lies 
with  Congress'  traditional  power  to  control 
the  channels  of  Interstate  and  foreign  broad- 
casting and  to  regulate  their  use  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  the  Committee  contends. 

The  outtakes  here  are  relevant,  the  Com- 
mittee maintains.  In  order  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  ascertain  if,  and  how.  the  words  of  In- 
terviews were  rearranged  and  events  In  the 
documentary  were  changed  In  sequence. 

Since  the  two  requirements  for  valid  Con- 
gressional Investigation  are  present,  the  sub- 
poena Itself  is  valid. 

CBS  and  Its  supporters  argue  that  the  sub- 
poena falls  both  Committee  tests.  They  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  valid  legislative  pur- 
pose since  the  Committee's  purposes  collide 
with  the  overriding  protections  of  the  First 
Amendment  and  that  the  materials  sought 
are  not  relevant  since  the  Information  is 
available  from  other  sources. 

They  contend  that  the  underlying  as- 
sumption of  the  Committee's  Investigation 
Is  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  Judge 
whether  TV  news  Is  factually  "true"  and  that 
this  purpose  Is  too  broad  In  light  of  the  First 
Amendment's  protections  of  the  press  and 
that  such  Interference  with  protected  rights 
cannot  be  a  legitimate  legislative  purpose. 

The  subpoenaed  information   is  needed   by 
Congress 

The  committee  contends  that  the  outtakes 
are  needed  in  order  for  the  conunlttee  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  techniques  used 
In  the  alleged  distortions.  Although  the  com- 
mittee has  In  Its  possession  evidence  which 
establishes  the  fact  of  the  deception,  they 
contend,  without  the  actual  outtakes  it  is 
unclear  how  this  was  accomplished  In  a 
manner  to  defy  detection  by  viewers.  Until 
these  techniques  are  understood,  appropri- 
ate   legislative   response    will    be    stymied. 

CBS  and  the  committee  minority  argue 
that  the  subcommittee  has  everything  It 
needs  to  draw  Its  conclusions  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  editing  process.  Pull  transcripts 
of  the  only  controversial  portions  cited  by 
the  committee  have  been  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Reps.  Hebert 
(March  8,  1971.  pp.  6401-5402)  and  Adams 
{July  8,  1971.  page  34203).  The  documentary 
was  made  up  of  old  Defense  Department  films 
(readily  available  from  the  Pentagon)  and 
clearly  defined  Interviews  which  can  be 
checked  for  accuracy  by  the  testimony  of 
those  Interviewed.  Additionally,  CBS  sup- 
plied a  full  transcript  of  the  documentary, 
a  copy  of  the  film,  a  statement  of  general 


principles  applicable  to  Its  editors  In  the 
past  and  specific  guidelines  intended  for 
future  use.  Dr.  Stanton  also  testified  for 
several  hours  In  front  of  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee. 

The  first  amendment  applies  as  equally  to 
radio  and  television  as  to  netcspapers 

CBS  and  its  supporters  argue  that  the  First 
Amendment  protections  extend  to  all  news 
media  and  that  It  Is  Irrelevant  whether  news 
Is  presented  via  newspapers,  radio  or  TV. 
They  maintain  that  the  Supreme  Court 
(most  recently  on  June  7  In  Its  Rosenbloom 
V.  Metromedia  decision)  and  lower  courts 
have  consistently  treated  broadcast  journal- 
Ism  as  having  the  same  First  Amendment 
rights  as  newspai>er8.  Some  extra  regulation 
of  broadcasting  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  fair  use  of  the  airways,  but  this  regula- 
tion does  not  extend  to  government  over- 
sight of  news  and  editorial  Judgments.  Such 
past  regulation  has  been  to  make  sure  that 
all  sides  were  presented,  not  to  Investigate 
the  truth  or  falsity,  according  to  government 
standards,  of  any  one  presentation. 

The  committee  majority  argues  that  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  airwaves  requires  that 
they  be  used  In  the  public  Interest.  Thus, 
broadcasters  have  special  responsibilities  as 
fiduciaries  for  the  public  for  accuracy  In 
their  news  broadcasts  and  that  unlike  news- 
papers their  freedom  hinges  on  the  accurate 
and  fair  use  of  their  privilege. 

Since  the  government  controls  access  to 
the  airwaves,  the  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  prevent  deception  and  guard 
against  distortions  of  fact  in  their  use. 

Broadcast  deception  warrants  limitation  of 
first  amendment  protections 

The  committee  argues  that  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  deception  In  TV 
news  can  lead  to  a  misinformed  electorate 
and  constitutes  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  the  public.  The  high  reliance  on  the 
broadcast  Industry  by  the  electorate  requires 
disclosure  of  manipulation  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  electorate's  right  to  make  political 
decisions  on  a  basis  of  truth.  Further,  the 
Committee  contends,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  calculated  falsehood  Is  not  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment. 

CBS  contends  that  the  basic  theory  of  the 
First  Amendment  Is  that  In  the  free  and 
open  marketplace  of  Ideas,  the  truth  will 
prevail.  The  bipartisan  minority  agrees  that 
"whatever  standards  It  chooses  to  Impose  on 
broadcasting,  the  Congrees  cannot  extend  Its 
controls  to  the  method  by  which  news  Is  ob- 
tained and  reported.  Nor  can  It  set  out  on  a 
search  of  effective  remedies  that  are  within 
the  spirit  of  that  principle  in  the  case  of 
CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton. 

"Any  Congressional  Initiative  which  springs 
from  the  premise  that  government  has  the 
power  to  guarantee  the  'responsible'  use  of 
Journalistic  Judgment  springs  from  a  false 
premise.  Government  Is  powerless  either  to 
render  Journalism  'responsible'  or  to  restore 
public  confidence  In  It.  Only  the  Journalists 
have  that  power  .  .  .  the  threat  of  public 
disbelief  and  contempt  should  hang  far 
heavier  over  the  media  and  Its  sponsors  than 
any  Congressional  subpoena." 

The  contempt  citation  would  have  a  "chilling 
effect"  on  broadcast  journalism 

CBS  and  Its  supporters  argue  that  If  the 
subpoena  Is  upheld  broadcast  Journalists  will 
be  Inhibited  by  their  reporting  because  of 
fear  that  they  might  be  subject  to  Congres- 
sional interrogation  and  offlclal  inquiry  into 
their  news  Judgments.  This  chilling  effect 
would  slow  the  free  flow  of  news,  especially 
that  relating  to  government  activities. 

Even  Attorney  General  Mitchell  recognized 
this  effect,  supporters  point  out,  when  he  said 
recently  that  unwise  use  of  subpoenas  "may 
seriously  affect  the  vigor  of  our  press  Institu- 
tions and  their  relationships  with  the  federal 
government,  the  bar  and  the  courts." 

In  Rosenbloom  v  Metromedia.  Inc.  (June  7, 
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1971),  CBS  contends,  the  Supreme  Court 
made  clear  that  the  First  Amendment  pro- 
tects the  press,  Including  the  broadcast 
media,  against  actions  likely  to  result  In  a 
chilling  effect  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights. 

The  committee  contends  that  there  can  be 
no  chilling  effect  on  the  media  since  the 
subpoena  is  limited  to  a  specific  program  and 
presents  no  continuing  burden  for  the  broad- 
cast media.  Without  this  continuing  burden, 
they  argue,  a  claim  of  a  chilling  effect  Is  Il- 
lusory. The  Committee  also  points  out  that 
the  subpoena  has  nothing  to  do  with  news- 
gathering  procedures,  merely  the  editing 
techniques,  so  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for 
the  inhibition  of  reporters. 

According  to  the  Committee,  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Company  v. 
FCC.  rejected  a  parallel  argument  directed 
at  the  P.C.C.'s  fairness  doctrine  on  the 
grounds  that  should  present  licensees  grow 
timid,  the  FCC.  can  require  them  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  public  issues. 

Broadcast  outtakes  are  equivalent  to  report- 
ers notes 

CBS  and  Its  supporters  contend  that  the 
outtakes  and  sound  recordings  used  In  the 
production  of  TV  news  programs  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  reporter's  notes  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment  from  government  scru- 
tiny—material compiled  in  an  extensive  ex- 
anunatlon  of  a  news  subject  and  deleted 
from  the  final  product  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  concise,  comprehensive  story.  In  both  cases 
the  original  gathering  of  material  Is  based 
on  a  news  Judgment — a  choice  as  to  which 
pictures  to  take,  what  questions  to  ask.  or 
what  notes  to  take — and  the  final  editing  Is 
based  on  a  second  news  Judgment.  These 
news  Judgments  are  similar  and  lie  within 
the  Constitutionally-protected  area  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

CBS  supporters  point  out  that  President 
Nixon  and  White  House  Communications  Di- 
rector Herbert  Klein  have  equated  reporters 
notes  with  the  materials  sought  by  the  Com- 
mittee In  this  case 

The  committee  argues  that  the  images  and 
sounds  of  the  outtake  materials  are  records 
of  actual  events  and  not  the  same  as  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  a  reporter  com- 
mitted to  a  notebook.  The  specific  outtakes 
here  consist  of  films  of  a  public  speech  and 
an  Interview.  It  Is  inconceivable,  the  Com- 
mittee contends,  that  such  public  speech 
could  become  CBS'  privileged  property.  Fvir- 
ther.  the  Committee  argues,  there  Is  no  Judi- 
cially-declared First  Amendment  newsmen's 
privilege  except  to  protect  confidential  news 
sources.  Since  CBS  does  not  here  claim  to  be 
protecting  such  sources,  they  have  no  priv- 
ilege to  resist  the  subpoena. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  citation  of  CBS  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


like  to  declare  my  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  provide  express  statutory  author- 
ization for  the  practice  of  striking  med- 
als commemorative  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Mint, 
and  to  provide  for  the  initiation  of  this 
practice  with  respect  to  the  Treasurers  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  is- 
suance of  all  such  medals.  They  are 
exceedingly  popular,  serve  to  educate 
the  public,  advertise  American  tradi- 
tions, and  their  sale  redounds  to  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  of  the  Government. 

The  present  statute  concerning  the 
striking  of  commemorative  medals — sec- 
tion 368,  title  31,  United  States  Code — 
section  3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes — Is 
in  its  terms  directory  merely.  The  pro- 
posec  amendment  makes  mandatory  the 
inclusion  in  the  regulations  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint,  provision  for  the  coin 
ing  of  medals  commemorating  persons 
holding  the  oflSces  named  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  to  say,  under  present  law  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  has  discretion  about 
issuing  or  not  issuing  regulations  con- 
cerning coinage  of  commemorative  med- 
als for  the  persons  holding  or  who  have 
held  the  Federal  offices  named  in  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  intended 
to  limit  this  discretion  as  to  those  of- 
fices. 

As  to  all  the  subjects  of  coirimemora- 
tive  medals  other  than  those  specified  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  is 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows : 

H.R.  9705 
A  bill  to  provide  express  legislative  authorl- 
ziitlon  for  the  practice  of  striking  medals 
commemorative  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Directors  of  the  Mint,  and  to 
provide  for  the  initiation  of  this  practice 
with  respect  to  the  Treasurers  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  3551  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "The  regulations 
shall  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  com- 
memorative of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Directors  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Treasurers  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
striking  of  such  other  medals  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  deem  appropriate." 


LEGISLATION  CONCERNINO  THE 
STRIKING  OP  MEDALS  HONORING 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OPFICIAI^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpkrn) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


AID  TO  PAKISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Mouse) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  765 
which  affirms  that  "all  military  assist- 
ance, and  all  sales  and  deliveries  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  wes^ions"  to  Pakistan 
and  "all  licenses  for  military  sales  in- 
cluding those  already  approved"  shall  be 
suspended  for  a  period  of  365  days  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  as- 


sistance, sales  or  deliveries  are  required 
for  reasons  of  overriding  national  in- 
terest and  so  reports  to  the  Congress. 

The  response  to  this  resolution  has 
been  highly  favorable.  It  demonstrates 
that  Mem.bers  are  determined  that  the 
United  States  by  its  every  action  convey 
the  conviction  that  it  favors  au  im- 
mediate standdown  in  the  level  of  viol- 
ence in  East  Pakistan  and  that  they  be- 
lieve that  the  minimal  step  which  the 
United  States  must  take  is  to  halt  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  Pakistan.  Forty 
Members  have  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  point  out  again  that  my  resolu- 
tion follows  up  on  a  position  commend- 
ably  taken  by  the  administration  itself. 
When  civil  war  broke  out  in  East  Paki- 
stan, the  Department  of  State  made  clear 
that  the  U.S.  program  of  military  sales 
to  Pakistan  had  immediately  been  placed 
under  review  and  that  no  further  sales 
would  take  place  pending  a  clarification 
of  the  situation. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  learned 
that  military  supplies  in  the  pipeline 
continued  to  flow  to  Pakistan  notwith- 
standing statements  by  the  Department 
of  State  that  nothing  was  scheduled  for 
delivery.  Although  final  figures  are  not 
available  as  of  this  date.  Senator  Church 
has  information  which  suggests  that  the 
amount  In  the  pipeline  may  be  as  high  as 
$35  million — Record,  24036.  July  8,  1971. 

House  Joint  Resolution  765  will  close 
this  loophole.  There  are  precedents  for 
halting  deliveries  in  the  pipeline.  The 
United  States  suspended  arms  shipments 
during  the  1965  war  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

House  Joint  Resolution  765  has  an- 
other objective.  It  attempts  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  Department  of  State's 
contention  that  many  resolutions  di- 
rected against  military  aid  or  sales  to 
Pakistan  provide  a  time  frame  "so  im- 
precise as  to  render  their  application  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible."  Thus  these  reso- 
lutions often  call  for  an  end  to  shipments 
until  the  conflict  is  "ended"  or  "resolved." 

House  Joint  Resolution  765  cuts 
through  this  problem  by  simply  halting 
all  military  assistance,  military  sales  or 
military  deliveries  for  a  period  of  365 
days  from  enactment  of  the  resolution. 
Yet  it  meets  other  possible  objections 
from  the  executive  branch.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  clearly  and  firmly  expresses 
the  sense  of  Ccmgress  on  this  important 
issue  of  military  sales  and  deliveries  to 
Pakistan,  it  does  not  Irrevocably  tie  the 
President's  hands.  The  President  may  at 
any  time  alter  U.S.  policy  provided  that 
he  determines  that  Issues  of  "overriding 
national  interest"  are  involved  and  so  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

Another  argument  sometimes  ad- 
vanced against  resolutions  dealing  with 
U.S.  military  deliveries  to  Pakistan  is 
that  a  suspension  of  these  could  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  our  relations  with 
Pakistan  or  that  it  could  hinder  efforts 
to  promote  a  political  settlement.  Per- 
sonally, I  question  whether  the  United 
States  retains  any  significant  leverage 
from  its  military  or  economic  aid  pro- 
grams when  the  coimtry  to  which  it  is 
sending  the  military  equipment  or  eco- 
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nomic  aid  is  caught  fast  in  the  grasp  of 
internal  disruption. 

But  in  any  event  the  United  States  has 
already  imposed  an  informal  halt  on  fur- 
ther military  sales  to  Pakistan  and  its 
economic  aid  programs  continue.  In 
these  circumstances  I  would  suggest  that 
without  reducing  whatever  significant 
leverage  we  may  still  enjoy  In  a  coimtry 
fighting  a  civil  war.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 765  will  close  an  unintended  loop- 
hole, will  convey  a  consistent  impression 
of  our  arms  policy  which  continued  deliv- 
eries makes  impossible,  and  will  ward  olT 
totally  unnecessary  diplomatic  complica- 
tions with  interested  third  countries  in 
South  Asia. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  immediate 
action  on  House  Joint  Resolution  765. 
We  will  regret  every  day's  delay. 

A  list  of  cosponsors  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  765  follows: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnola,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Blaggl.  Mr.  Blnghkm.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Del- 
lums.  Mr.  Drlnan.  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  OaUagher, 
Mr.  Oude.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Harrington. 

B^.  Kastenuneler,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Moeher.  Mr. 
Moss,  Ut.  mx.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rlegle.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  Tork, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  ISx.  Ryan.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes,  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Stokee,  Mr. 
Vanlk,  Mr.  Waldle.  Mr,  Wilson  of  CallfornU. 


SOVIET  NEW  TACTICS  IN  GERMANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  a 
Soviet  Consulate  General  in  West  Berlin 
is  a  new  and  very  disturbing  attempt  by 
the  Soviets  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  tensions  in  this  part  of  Europe. 

This  new  move  should  be  viewed  within 
the  context  of  the  overall  Soviet  policies 
on  Germany  as  expressed  primarily  by 
the  agreement  of  August  last  yetu-  signed 
in  Moscow  between  the  Soviets  and  Willy 
Brandt's  German  Government.  The 
agreement  bypassed  the  crucial  problem 
of  West  Berlin;  but  in  the  subsequent 
statements  Chancellor  Brandt  committed 
himself  to  the  linkage  between  a  "satis- 
factory" solution  of  the  West  Berlin 
problem  and  the  treaty.  He  made  this 
solution  a  prerequisite  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Moscow  agreement.  The  Soviets' 
new  demand  for  the  Consulate  General 
in  West  Berlin  creates  a  very  serious  new 
complication. 

The  leader  of  the  CDU/CSU  opposition 
party  In  the  Bundestag,  Dr.  Rainer 
Barzel,  recently  stated  in  reference  to 
this  new  Soviet  proposal: 

He  who  looks  fM^  solutions  to  the  Berlin 
problem  without  any  new  complications  must 
consider  first  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
not  be  given  any  position  in  West  Berlin 
which  the  Western  Powers  are  not  looking 
for  themselves  In  East  Berlin. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  Dressing  for 
many  years  to  Increase  political  tension 
In  Germany  by  insisting  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  three  separate  German  entitles: 
West  Germany,  East  Germany,  and  West 
Berlin.  With  this  purpose  in  mind  the 
24th  CPSU  Congress  In  Moscow  of  last 


April  was  attended  by  the  separate  Ger- 
man Comimunist  parties'  delegations 
from  all  three  areas,  with  the  former  boss 
of  East  Germany,  Walter  Ulbricht;  First 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
West  Germany — KPD — Kurt  Bachmann; 
and  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  West  Berlin — SED — A.  Danilius, 
respectively  In  charge  of  these  three 
delegations.  As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned  these  communist  leaders  are 
the  real  "popular"  representatives  and 
spokesmen  of  the  respective  parts  of 
Germany. 

According  to  this  notion.  Kurt  Bach- 
mann, not  Willi  Brandt  speaks  for  the 
interests  of  the  West  German  population 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Central  Committee  is 
concerned.  The  next  and  internationally 
recognized  step  of  separating  West  Berlin 
into  a  third  Germany  would  be  to  Install 
a  new  Soviet  Consul  General  there  who 
would  have  a  status  similar  to  the  two 
other  Soviet  ambassadors,  Abrasimov  in 
East  Berlin  and  Palln  in  Bonn,  reporting 
directly  to  the  Foreign  Minister  In 
Moscow. 

The  formal  acceptance  of  such  an 
ofBce  in  West  Germany  by  the  Western 
Powers  would  provide  a  first  direct  step 
toward  real  political  separation  of  West 
Berlin  from  West  Germany  notwith- 
standing other  aspects,  such  as  physical 
access  rights,  communications,  currency, 
et  cetera. 

The  issue  here  is  much  greater  than 
West  Berlin  alone.  According  to  Dr. 
Barzel: 

In  West  Berlin  the  three  Western  Powers 
are  protecting  not  only  the  people  of  the  city 
and  the  territory  but  the  democratic  system 
itself. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  maintain 
the  direct  political  link  between  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany  and  avoid  any 
new  elements  severing  this  linkage.  The 
Soviet  consulate  general  in  West  Berlin 
would  be  a  step  in  the  Soviet  "salami 
tactics"  increasing  the  tension  in  this 
part  of  Exirope  and  Jeopardizing  the  posi- 
tion of  West  Berlin  as  part  of  Western 
Europe. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
LESS  POLLUTING  SOURCES  OF 
ELECTRIC  ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  an  article 
by  the  Honorable  Charles  F.  Luce,  now 
chief  executive  officer  of  Consolidated 
Edison  of  New  York  and  formerly  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Luce  moots 
several  approaches  to  financing  research 
and  development  into  less  polluting 
sources  of  electrical  energy. 

I  shall  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  on  January  28,  1970,  Mr.  Daddario, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Joined  me  in  Introducing  House  Joint 
Resolution  1071,  a  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Joint  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  Population  Policy 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee created  under  this  resolution  would 
have  been  "to  conduct  a  continuing,  com- 
prehensive study  of  technological  change 
as  it  relates  to  environmental  quality  in- 


cluding research  and  development  efforts 
into  nonpollutlng  sources  of  energy." 
This  is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Commission  on  the  En- 
vironment, will  come  to  the  floor  this 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Luce's  arti- 
cle "The  Electricity  Crisis:  Prototype  for 
Business?"  which  appeared  in  the  June 
1971  issue  of  the  Chief  Executive.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  any  Joint  committee  fi- 
nally authorized  gives  the  highest  pri- 
ority into  examining  the  adequacy  of 
Federal  help  for  developing  nonpollutlng 
sources  of  energy  with  special  emphasis 
on  such  long  term  sources  such  as  fusion 
and  MHD — magnetohydrodynamlcs. 

The  ELECTRicrrY  Crisis:   Protottpe  for 

Business? 

(By  Charles  E.  Luce) 

To  meet  the  growing  electric  energy  needs 
of  society  In  ways  compatible  with  a  health- 
ful and  pleasant  environment  Is  the  task 
ahead  of  the  electric  utility  Industry.  To  do 
that  requires  a  technological  research  and 
development  effort  of  great  Imagination  and 
Intensity.  I  think  we  have  the  necessary 
Imagination.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  area  of  promising  research  that  Is  not 
being  pursued — to  some  extent.  It  Is  the  in- 
tensity of  our  efforts  that  Is  In  doubt.  At  the 
present  level  industry  may  overcome  us  be- 
fore we  overcome  them. 

Technology  has  brought  us  a  long  way. 
Sixty  years  ago  our  biggest  generator  had  only 
5.000  kw  capacity,  and  It  burned  10  pounds 
of  coal  to  generate  a  kllowatt-hour.  Today  we 
have  units  of  1 -million  kw  capacity  and  they 
bum  only  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  coal — 
or  the  oil  or  gas  equivalent — to  produce  a 
kllowatt-hour. 

Sixty  years  ago  trGLnmlsslon  lines  were  op- 
erating at  about  30,000  volts  and  could  carry 
enough  power  for  a  present-day  city  of  about 
25.000  people.  Today  we  have  lines  under 
construction  at  765.000  volts,  with  carrying 
capacity  on  a  single  right  of  way  sufficient  to 
service  a  city  of  3-mllUon.  At  the  distribution 
level,  we  also  have  made  substantial  advances, 
with  undergroundlng  of  cables,  and  better 
lightning  protection.  We  have  come  a  long 
way.  We  are  capable  of  going  far  beyond 
where  we  are  today. 

Today's  R&D  In  electricity  Is  going  forward 
on  many  fronts,  generally  under  five  aus- 
pices: Individual  companies,  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  the  Electric  Research  Council, 
the  manufacturers  of  electrical  equipment 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  EEI  re- 
ports that  Individual  companies  have  more 
than  1,500  projects  In  progress  or  recently 
completed.  The  EEI  effort,  financed  by  mem- 
ber companies,  covers  46  projects  Involving 
costs  or  commitments  of  •48  million.  The 
EHectrtc  Research  Council  has  projects  under 
way  through  the  member  organizations  total- 
ing (30  million  plus.  The  electric  equipment 
manufacturers  are  spending  at  the  rate  of 
somewhat  more  than  SlOO  million  per  year  on 
a  variety  of  R&D  projects.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  spending  approximately  $340  mil- 
lion on  electric  power-related  R&D  projects, 
mainly  through  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  AEC. 

Technological  research  under  way  covers 
the  waterfront  controlling  stack  gases,  espe- 
cially sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides;  new  meth- 
ods of  producing  electricity  such  as  fast 
breeder  reactors,  fusion  and  MHD  (magneto- 
hydrodynamics) ;  the  electric  car:  require- 
ments for  cooling  water  and  the  effects  of 
thermal  discharges  on  marine  life:  testing 
and  Inspection  methods  for  nuclear  plants: 
high-voltage  DC  circuit  breakers;  EHV  trans- 
mission, both  overhead  and  underground; 
system  reliability. 

But  we  really  don't  have  sharply  defined 
goals:  target  dates  and  dollar  requlrementa. 
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That  Is  why  the  work  of  the  R&D  Goals  Task 
Force  of  the  Electric  Research  Council  is  so 
Importaint.  Formed  Just  last  fall,  the  Goals 
Task  Force  will  give  us  a  final  report  later 
this  year.  It  wlU  set  forth  specific  goals  to  be 
accomplished  year  by  year  between  now  and 
1980,  and  five-year  goals  for  the  remainder  of 
the  century.  The  dollar  figures  to  be  attached 
to  thes:  goals  will  not  be  based  on  the 
money  known  to  be  available,  but  on  the 
amount  of  money  needed.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  will  have  a  good  Idea  of  where  we  are 
going  and  what  the  cost  will  be. 

Personally  I  believe  that  four  specific  proj- 
ects must  be  high  on  the  list  of  goals.  They 
are: 

The  breeder  reactor,  which  will  greatly  ex- 
tend the  world's  supply  of  energy  and  will 
operate  at  higher  thermal  efficiencies  than 
today's  nuclear  reactors. 

Better  processes  to  remove  pollutants  from 
smokestacks  and  thereby  make  usable  the 
large  deposits  of  high-sulfur  coal  In  the 
Eastern  United  States. 

Improved  cooling  methods,  including  cool- 
ing structures  that  transmit  waste  heat  di- 
rectly to  the  atmosphere  or.  preferably.  In- 
creased thermal  efficiencies  that  reduce  cool- 
ing requirements. 

More  efficient  and  economical  techniques 
for  underground  transmission  of  electricity 
at  high  voltages. 

We  must  have  research  that  will  produce 
quick  results,  of  course,  but  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  long-term  benefits.  Many  projects 
will  or  may  not  produce  tangible  benefits  for 
many  years.  They  must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
more  readily  attainable  short-term  goals. 
Here  I  have  In  mind  such  projects  as  fusion 
and  MHD.  Fusion,  for  example,  would  provide 
a  virtually  limitless  source  of  power,  produce 
nonradioactive  waste  materials  and  Increase 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  nuclear  power 
stations. 

As  for  cooling  towers,  I  think  we  must  real- 
ize that  even  If  successful  In  developing  dry 
towers  we  are  really  only  providing  a  short- 
term  solution  to  a  long-term  problem  by 
changing  the  heat  rejection  reservoir  from 
water  to  air.  The  real  solution  Is  to  Increase 
plant  efficiency.  While  the  atmosphere  may 
be  the  ultimate  heat  sink,  it  is  not  an  infinite 
heat  sink.  We  should  be  aware  of  this  now. 
well  before  the  limitations  are  upon  us. 

Previously.  I  have  estimated  that  the  level 
of  R&D  effort  for  the  electric  utility  Indus- 
try, exclusive  of  what  the  manufacturers  do. 
should  be  on  the  order  of  »200-mllllon  to 
S300-mllllon  per  year.  I  do  not  know  what 
price  tag  will  be  on  the  ERC's  goals,  but  I 
suspect  that  if  anything  It  will  be  higher. 
The  present  level  of  Investor-owned  electric 
utility  R&D  expenditures  Is  about  $40  million 
per  year.  With  costs  rising  and  earnings  drop- 
ping, the  critical  question  becomes:  How  are 
we  to  finance  the  level  of  R&D  effort  that 
win  be  necessary?  I  am  glad  that  the  ERC  has 
formed  a  finance  Task  Force  to  work  in  har- 
ness with  the  Goals  Task  Force. 

Environmentalists  assert,  and  I  think  prop- 
erly, that  all  of  the  costs  of  protecting  the 
environment  should  be  reflected  In  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services;  that  air  and  water  and 
scenic  beauty  are  no  longer,  if  ever  they  were, 
"free  goods."  Alternatively,  these  costs  could 
be  subsidized  in  whole  or  part  by  the  govern- 
ment. To  that  extent,  they  would  be  p&ld 
by  whoever  pays  taxes. 

To  me.  It  seems  most  equitable  that  the  us- 
ers of  electricity,  whose  consumption  gives 
rise  to  the  problems  would  pay  for  the  costs 
of  adequate  R&D  to  reconcile  power  produc- 
tion with  environmental  protection.  One  way 
to  do  this  would  be  for  the  state  regulatory 
commissions  to  grant  rate  Increases  or  sur- 
charges to  cover  each  utUlty's  share  of  the 
costs. 

There  are  a  multiplicity  of  rate  regulatory 
agencies,  however,  and  they  all  would  have 
to  take  the  same  approach.  The  publicly 
owned  electric  utilities,  which  supply  about 


30%  of  the  nation's  electricity,  typically  are 
not  subject  to  reg\ilatlon  of  their  rates  by  the 
state  utility  commissions.  However,  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  encourage  uniformity  In  practices  re- 
garding R&D  expenditures.  In  Its  August 
1970  report  on  "Electric  Power  and  the  En- 
vironment," the  Energy  Policy  Staff  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  urged  "the 
regulatory  commissions  at  the  Federal  and 
state  levels  to  take  positive  action  to  assure 
that  the  utility  Industry  can  recover  R&D 
expenses  In  Its  rates  and  that  the  utilities 
devote  a  reasonable  portion  of  their  large 
revenues  to  such  expenditures." 

An  alternative  approach  would  be  for  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  create  a  trust  fund  for 
research.  As  with  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
a  user  tax  would  be  collected  from  all  con- 
stmiers  of  electricity.  Since  annual  revenues 
of  the  electric  utUlty  Industry  are  on  the 
order  of  t20-bllllon,  a  tax  of  1.5%  would 
raise  |300-mllllon  annually. 

Either  such  a  tax  or  action  by  the  state 
regulatory  bodies  would  be  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  that  all  costs  of  producing 
energy  should  be  reflected  In  the  pnce. 

There  would  remain  difficult  decisions  con- 
cerning administration  of  the  R&D  money. 
Again  there  are  choices.  If  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  pattern  were  followed,  the  elec- 
tric users'  tax  would  flow  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
projects  authorized  by  Congress.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  have  proposed  a  penalty  tax 
on  the  sulfur  content  of  coal,  oil  and  natural 
gas.  with  Its  proceeds  going  to  finance  re- 
search In  ways  of  lowering  air  pollution.  That 
proposal  Is  only  a  step  removed  from  an 
electric  users'  tax  such  as  I  and  others  have 
suggested. 

Perhaps  the  funds  could  be  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  suffi- 
cient expertise  In  the  field  to  establish 
priorities  and  perhaps  even  conduct  some  re- 
search on  their  own.  Whatever  the  formula 
decided  on  for  Federal  administration  of 
R&D  funds.  It  would  be  neceosary  to  have 
consulting  committees  from  the  electric 
utUlty  Industry,  the  manufacturers  and  en- 
vironmental groups.  If  our  purpose  is  to 
make  the  production,  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  compatible  with 
environmental  protection,  environmental 
groups  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  decision- 
making process. 

Another  possibility  would  be  for  the  utili- 
ties, which  bear  so  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility, to  administer  the  trust  fund,  perhaps 
through  a  modified  Electric  Research  Coun- 
cil. Whatever  the  final  organization.  It  will 
need  permanent  long-range  funding  and  a 
full-time  staff  of  administrative  and  techni- 
cal personnel.  The  technical  staff  would  be 
responsible  for  Initiating  and  evaluating 
proposals  and  for  technical  monitoring  of  the 
programs.  Advisory  groups.  Including  en- 
vironmental groups  and  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government,  could  be  helpful. 
Such  an  organization,  let  me  call  It  the 
Electric  Research  Foundation,  would  conduct 
continuous  planning  and  be  responsible  for 
Integrating  Individual  efforts  Into  a  logical, 
coherent  program.  It  would  constantly  re- 
assess progress  and  close  out  unproductive 
efforts  In  addition  to  Initiating  projects  In 
promising  areas. 

Yet  another  way  to  admlnlater  the  research 
funds  would  be  to  establish  a  non-profit 
corporation  for  which  the  electric  utilities 
of  the  country  would  be  the  holding  com- 
pany. Its  purpose  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  an  Electric  Research  Foundation  as  re- 
gards initiation  of  proposals,  monitoring  of 
projects  and  dissemination  of  Information. 

Perhaps  a  Joint  government-Industry  ven- 
ture such  as  the  Comsat  Corp.  would  be  the 
way  to  proceed. 

Whatever  the  route.  It  might  be  desirable 
bo  build  in  an  additional  option,  allowing 


a  certain  specific  portion  of  the  research 
revenue  collected  from  any  utUlty  to  be  re- 
turned to  that  UtUlty  to  sfmnsor  reaearch  of 
Its  own.  The  big  problems  our  industry  faces 
are  industrywide,  requiring  lndu»tiywl<l« 
approaches,  but  there  are  many  smaller 
problems  peculiar  to  the  service  territory  of 
one  or  more  utUltles  that  also  require  con- 
siderable R&D  effort. 

I  wish  to  close  on  a  note  of  caution 
As  important  as  It  Is  to  step  up  R&D  for 
technological  answers  to  the  problems  of  our 
industry  and  society,  I  think  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  solely  on  technology.  We  need, 
I  believe,  to  couple  a  strong  R&D  effort  with 
a  strong  national  ftoUcy  on  conservation  of 
energy — both  for  ecological  reasons  and  be- 
cause the  sources  of  energy  on  the  planet 
Earth  are  finite.  We  need.  In  addUlon  to  an 
Intensified  research  effort,  a  new  environ- 
mental ethic,  one  that  would  signify  a  will- 
ingness of  individuals  to  forego  many  lux- 
uries of  the  affluent  society,  to  forego  waste- 
ful consumption  of  any  product  or  service — 
including  electricity.  It  would  signify,  also, 
a  wUllngness  to  pay  higher  taxes  and  higher 
prices  for  the  costly  facilities  necessary  to 
combat  pollution  effectively.  With  such  an 
ethic,  and  with  the  finest  technology  that 
man  can  discover,  we  and  the  people  we 
serve  could  be  meaningfully  engaged  in  a 
common  cause  of  assuring  adequate  energy 
supplies  and  a  pleasant  environment. 


CHAPTER  X— THE  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
10th  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  H.R.  7657,  as 
amended,  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  &n6  maternal  and 
infant  care  programs  which  are  now- 
slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  30.  1972, 
hEis  at  this  time  78  cosponsors  in  the 
House  and  16  In  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  addi- 
tional satellites  and  56  maternal  and 
infant  care  programs  in  existence  de- 
livering comprehensive  health  care  to  al- 
most half  a  million  children  and  youth 
of  lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  descriptions  of 
six  children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows : 

Chiujren  Youth  Project  No.  630 — New 
York,  N.Y. 

The  Comprehensive  Children  and  Youth 
Program  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  more  popu- 
larly known  as  the  I  SPY  Health  Program, 
an  acronym  for  Infants,  School,  Pre-School 
and  Youth,  has  been  operational  since  Sep- 
tember. 1967.  The  program  provides  total 
health  care  on  an  ambulatory  basis  for  chil- 
dren from  0  to  18  years.  The  services  Include 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  social  service,  psy- 
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cbUtiic.  psychological  and  nutrition.  The 
program  Is  designed  to  serve  the  children 
and  families  who  reside  In  a  speelflc  area  of 
the  Lower  Bast  Side  of  Manhattan.  This  Is 
a  low-lncocne  area  where  the  median  income 
faUs  several  thousand  dollars  below  the  me- 
dian for  the  city  of  Hew  York  as  a  whole. 

The  delivery  of  health  care  Is  organized 
around  a  multldladpUnary  team  consisting 
of  pediatrician,  community  health  nurse,  so- 
cial worker  and  family  health  worker.  Each 
family  is  assigned  to  a  team  and  all  the  chil- 
dren In  one  family  are  seen  by  the  same 
pediatrician  and  other  team  members.  Home 
visitation  by  the  nurse  and/or  the  family 
health  worker  is  done  when  indicated  by  the 
needs  of  the  family. 

A  supervised  playroom  has  become  a  place 
for  learning  experiences  not  only  for  the 
children  but  also  for  the  parents  who  are 
eager  to  learn  about  the  stimulating  needs 
of  their  children  as  they  grow. 

Early  detection  of  sensory  defects  la  a 
prime  goal  of  the  program.  Vision  and  hear- 
ing screening  Is  ■put  of  the  health  services 
mandatory  for  each  child. 

Because  of  concern  of  the  program  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  child  and  fam- 
ily, family  planning  has  been  part  of  the 
services  offered  since  the  program's  Incep- 
tion. 

Since  a  large  number  of  the  patients  and 
fanUlles  are  Spanish  speaking  (70  percent) 
It  Is  essential  that  many  of  the  staff  be  bi- 
lingual. A  parent  and  child  can  go  comfort- 
ably through  the  program  speaking  Spanish, 
being  understood  and  understanding  what 
Is  hl^>penlng  during  the  visit. 

There  are  evening  clinics  so  that  the  work- 
ing parents  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  total  health  services  without  losing  time 
from  work.  Also,  the  mother  with  a  large 
fanUIy  is  often  better  able  to  make  provisions 
for  help  with  the  other  children  In  the  eve- 
ning. 

Outreach  into  the  community  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
gram. F^m  Its  start,  the  program  has  had  a 
community  organizer-health  educator  who 
has  maintained  an  active  working  relation- 
ship with  the  numerous  organizations  in  the 
area.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  health  edu- 
cator has  been  to  Incorporate  a  health  com- 
ponent Into  many  of  the  training  programs 
in  the  community,  such  as  those  given  by 
the  school  for  the  family  assistants.  The 
program  has  cooperated  with  the  offlclal 
health  agencies  in  an  ongoing  blood  lead 
screening  program. 

There  Is  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  schools.  Members  of  the  mental  health 
grouD  from  I  SPY  have  worked  directly  with 
school  personnel.  School  suspensions  have 
been  averted  and  more  appropriate  class 
placements  made  because  of  this  on-going 
contact. 

Has  the  presence  of  I  SPY  effected  any 
chance  In  the  percentlons  or  patterns  of 
health  care.  An  Interview  survey  done  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1969  In  the  patient's 
home  without  anv  identification  of  the  Inter- 
viewer with  I  SPY,  revealed  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing figures. 

More  than  90  percent  of  those  who  Iden- 
tified with  I  SPY  knew  their  doctor  by  name. 
About  80  percent  of  the  mothers  knew  about 
the  Importance  of  coming  for  health  mainte- 
nance rather  than  Just  seeking  care  when  the 
child  was  111.  The  same  percentage  of  mothers 
were  fully  Informed  about  their  child's  Im- 
munization status. 

If  I  SPY  has  to  cease  operation  because  of 
lack  of  funding,  then  what?  There  would  be 
over  5.500  children  whose  parents  would  be 
forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  care  but  where 
else  There  would  be  the  forced  resumption 
of  acute  episodic  care,  getting  somewhere 
when  the  child  Is  111.  most  likely  the  emer- 
gency room. 

What  happens  to  the  surveillance  of  dis- 


like tuberculosis,  anemia,  lead  poison- 
ing and  hepatitis,  which  thrive  In  this  ame 
low-Income  ar«a.  Prevention  and  early  detec- 
tion, an  Integral  part  of  health  supervision 
at  I  SPY  are  the  only  weapons  available  to 
combat  the  diseases  of  poverty  like  those 
mentioned  above. 

More  tragically  a  population  has  had  their 
ezpecUtlons  for  health  care  raised,  their 
health  awareness  sharpened  only  once  again 
to  have  something  they  value  taken  away. 

The  future  of  our  society  depends  upon 
what  Is  done  for  the  children  today.  To  keep 
giving  and  taking  away  from  a  population 
In  need  Is  senseless  and  unfortunate  for  the 
children,  the  parents  and  the  country. 

CHILDtZN  AND  YOOTH  PBOJECT  NO    613 

PHnjU>EU>HXA,  Pa. 

It  Is  with  no  sense  of  arrogance  that  I 
say  that  the  Rebound  Children  and  Youth 
Project  Is  probably  one  of  the  Projects  most 
deeply  rooted  In  Its  community  In  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  Serving  a  target  popula- 
tion of  1,600  children  In  600  families  who 
are  crammed  Into  some  of  the  worst  hous- 
ing In  the  City  as  well,  the  Project  has 
managed  to  achieve  a  penetration  rate  of 
80  "^c  or  about  1,260  registrants  In  the  space 
of  four  short  years,  of  whom  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  recipients  of  the  complete  pack- 
age of  medical  and  dental  care  appropriate 
to  their  Individual  needs.  In  addition  to  the 
attention  given  to  medical  and  dental  care, 
the  Project  has  served  as  a  force  around 
which  the  local  community  has  organized  to 
deal  with  problems  such  as  housing,  con- 
sumer Information,  day  care,  nutrition  of 
school  children,  and  safe  places  to  play  for 
small  children.  An  active  and  dedicated  staff 
of  modes  proportions  has  undertaken  this 
entire  venture  and  in  the  process  gained  a 
wealth  of  know-how  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning and  Implementing  comprehensive  health 
services  to  children  and  their  families. 

Community  members  already  have  a  sense 
of  Impending  doom  with  Just  the  mention 
of  the  legislative  process  necessary  for  ex- 
tension of  C  &  Y  funding  to  1977.  They  know 
from  previous  experiences  that  Federal  pro- 
grams tend  to  come  and  go  and  really  have 
little  faith  that  this  one  will  stay,  even 
though  Its  loss  would  mean  a  dissolution  of 
what  has  been  their  first  experience  of  per- 
sonalized health  care  In  their  entire  lives, 
what  for  some  dozen  others  would  mean  a 
loss  of  gainful  employment,  and  for  still 
others  a  loss  of  a  symbol  of  hope  In  an 
otherwise  rather  bleak  environment. 

Although  this  Is  not  a  large  Project.  It 
represents  a  unique  model  of  care  and  sta- 
tistically Its  accomplishments  are  remark- 
able: 

Total  registrants — approximately  1250. 

Total  medical  staff— 18  full  time  equiva- 
lents 

Total  nursing  staff — 4. 

Total  dental  staff— 1  dentist  1.5  dental 
assistants. 

Total  social  work  staff— 3  social  workers;  3 
social  work  assistants;  5  community  workers; 
3  community  organizers 

Visits  per  month — approximately  800  total. 

Medical  and  dental  scheduled  and  acute 
per  year— approximately  8,000 

Immunizations  per  year — approximately 
600 

Eye  glasses  per  year — approximately  60. 

Surgical,  ENT  referrals  per  year — approxi- 
mately 60. 

All  this  In  an  area  which  had  previously 
known  only  fragmented  care,  impersonal 
care,  and  one  third  of  its  children  arriving 
at  school  age  without  proper  Immunizations 
or  health  supervision. 

Even  if  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
become  the  model  of  the  future,  much  valu- 
able ground  gained  In  the  past  four  years 
will  be  lo«t  m  the  Rebound  are*  If  0  &  Y 


funds   are   cut  short   in    1973   before   any- 
thing moves  in  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Childrkk  and  Youth  P«oj*ct  No.  616 — 
Drrmorr,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  Children  and  Youth  proj- 
ect is  called  Prescad  and  covers  portions  of 
Wayne  County  as  well  as  selected  parts  of 
the  City  of  Detroit.  This  project  was  Initiated 
In  1966  and  has  provided  a  comprehensive 
health  service  to  approximately  25.000  chil- 
dren each  year.  It  operates  through  three 
major  hospitals  and  five  community  clinics. 
Two  of  the  community  clinics  are  large  serv- 
ice centers  In  Detroit  serving  major  popula- 
tions on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  city 
and  three  are  in  western  Wayne  County  serv- 
ing areas  where  there  are  virtually  no  other 
health  services  available.  Due  to  budget  lim- 
itations, there  are  some  75,000  children  each 
year  who  are  In  need,  but  cannot  be  covered 
by  the  project. 

This  program  has  strong  community  sup- 
port and  any  reduction  In  service  Is  certain 
to  meet  major  opposition  from  community 
leaders,  particularly  those  among  the  poor. 
The  project  Is  a  major  effort  to  Improve 
health  services  for  the  poor.  It  Is  successful 
and  limited  only  by  insufficient  funds. 


Children  and  Youth  Psoject  No.  621 — 
Kansas  Crrr,  Mo. 

Children  and  Youth  Project  621  has  been 
Immeasurable  benefit  to  the  patients  of  the 
community  It  serves  and  since  its  beginning 
on  April  24.  1967,  there  have  been  over  40,000 
visits  to  the  disciplines  within  the  project. 
The  program  was  Initiated  with  the  some- 
what conservative  support  of  the  profession- 
al, business  and  lay  community,  a  support 
which  has  Increased  considerably  over  the 
past  four  years  and  It  Is  considered  that  any 
reduction  In  services  to  any  degree  would 
have  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  this  rela- 
tionship. 

Prior  to  the  C  &  Y  Project  there  reported- 
ly had  been  no  dental  screening  services  pro- 
vided to  the  schools  In  the  project  area  for 
about  six  years.  Dental  screening  was  Ini- 
tiated In  1967  and  has  been  continued  since 
that  time.  The  results  of  screening  conducted 
during  the  current  year  refiect  a  significant 
decrease  for  dental  care  to  Include  not  only 
the  number  needing  care  but  the  extent  of 
service  for  those  who  do  need  such  service. 
Also  the  requirement  for  In-patient  care  for 
registrants  has  decreased  due  to  responsive 
out-patient  care  provided  by  the  C  &  Y 
Community  Clinic. 

The  average  cost  per  C  &  Y  registrant  In 
Project  621  during  fiscal  year  1970  was  $10.88 
per  month  or  $130.55  per  year.  Although  46'" 
of  our  registrants  are  eligible  for  either  wel- 
fare or  medicaid  health  services  and  the  aver- 
age cost  per  patient  receiving  these  services 
In  the  State  of  Kansas  during  fiscal  year 
1970  was  $124.00,  It  was  acknowledged  at  a 
recent  meeting  with  the  Director,  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare  that  the  care  the  pa- 
tients receive  Is  fragmented  and  the  benefit 
to  the  Individual's  health  Is  not  possible  to 
measure. 

It  Is  believed  our  C  &  Y  Project  Is  fulfilling 
Its  objective  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
health  care  services  through  the  comprehen- 
sive program  and  by  supplementing  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  the  Wyandotte  County  Health  De- 
partment, the  health  and  allied  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Kansas  City.  Kansas  Board  of 
Education,  the  Wyandotte  County  Mental 
Health  and  Guidance  Clinic,  and  other  agen- 
cies providing  health  services  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  In  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  Is  one  of  sixty-seven  such  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States.  It  Is  authorized 
under  PL.  89-97,  the  Amendment  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.    (The  pertinent  provl- 
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slon  Is  Section  633  of  Title  V,  Part  4,  of  the 
Social  Security  Act).  These  projects  are  de- 
signed to  "Promote  the  health  of  children 
and  youth  of  school  and  pre-school  age,  par- 
ticularly In  areas  with  concentrations  of 
low-Income  families  .  .  .".  The  purpose  of 
the  program  Is  to  Increase  the  availability 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  health  care 
services,  not  to  replace  or  reduce  State  or 
local  community  funds,  nor  to  replace  serv- 
ices presently  available. 

In  October  1966  the  Pediatric  Department 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center 
was  the  recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Project  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
care,  both  medical  and  dental,  for  children 
and  youth  18  years  of  age  and  under  in  four 
(4)  census  tracts. 

All  children  of  the  area  qualify  for  screen- 
ing, prc^bylaxls  and  diagnosis  free  of  charge. 
There  are  approximately  7,000  Individuals  In 
the  area  18  years  of  age  or  younger,  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  4,000  to  5,000  of  these  qualify 
for  comprehensive  health  care  at  no  cost  to 
the  Individual,  utilizing  the  following  In- 
digency standards  presently  in  force  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center: 

Number  in  Family  and  Income 

1 — $2,800  or  less. 

2 — $3,600  or  less. 

More  than  2— Plus  $600  for  each  additional 
family  member. 

Prior  to  applying  for  the  Federal  funds  to 
establish  a  project  In  the  Kanaas  City  area, 
coordination  was  noade  with  State  and  local 
age..cles  servicing  the  community.  The  proj- 
ect was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center.  KUMC 
has  the  responsibility  to  meet  the  25% 
matching  fund  requirement. 

Project  621  became  operational  on 
April  24.  1967  and  provides  out-patient  med- 
ical and  dental  oare  in  the  neighborhood 
clinic  located  at  1975  North  5th  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  cUnlc  Is  staffed 
with: 

One  Pediatrician. 

Two  Resident   (KUMC)    Pediatricians. 

One  Dental  Director. 

Two  Project  Dentists — 20%  of  time. 

One  Dental  Hygienlst. 

Two  Dental  Assistants. 

Three  Public  Health  Nurses. 

One  Station  Nurse. 

One  Nutrition  Technician. 

One  Psychologist. 

One  Medical  Technician  (Laboratory). 

Two  Social  Service  Workers. 

Three    Receptionists-Clerks. 

As  of  March  31,  1970.  there  were  4.454  reg- 
istrants in  the  Project.  The  clinic  has  about 
1.200  visitations  each  month.  Project  In- 
paUent  care  load  at  KUMC  averages  about 
25-30  patients  each  month,  and  there  Is  a 
monthly  average  of  about  30  patients  re- 
ferred to  KUMC  for  out-patient  care  not 
available  at  the  Community  clinic. 

In  addition,  the  nursing  staff  has  In  co- 
operating with  the  health  department,  con- 
ducted vision  testing  and  TB  skin  tests  In 
the  schools  within  the  project  area  and  the 
dental  personnel  have  conducted  extensive 
dental  screening  in  these  schools. 

The  C  &  Y  Project  Is  a  service  oriented 
program.  Teaching  and  research  are  periph- 
eral or  adjunct  functions  of  this  clinic  and 
are  permitted  only  insofar  as  teaching  and 
research  do  not  interfere  with  the  service 
aspects  of  the  project. 

Of  the  total  registration  46%  are  either 
Welfare  or  Medicaid  recipients  or  eligible  for 
these  services.  There  are  about  195  welfare 
patients  who  visit  the  C  &  Y  clinic  monthly 
for  medical  services  and  115  who  visit  for 
dental  services;  there  are  about  400  new  reg- 


istrants Into  the  project  each  year  who  are 
welfare  or  medicaid  recipients  who  require 
a  first  visit  comprehensive  diagnostic  exami- 
nation In  the  medical  and  dental  services,  fol- 
low-up visits  and  routine  visits;  about  36% 
of  the  Laboratory  Services  available  at  the 
Neighborhood  Clinic  are  provided  to  welfare 
or  medicaid  recipients;  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing. Psychological  testing  services  and  medi- 
cal social  service  Is  provided  to  all  registrants; 
appliances.  I.e.  glasses,  hearing  aids,  den- 
txires  and  prescription  medicines  are  provided 
to  all  registrants. 

Criloren  and  Touth  Pkojkct  No.  620 — 

Memphis,  Tcnn. 
The  Memphis  Children  and  Youth  Project 
was  officially  approved  on  January  1,  1967. 
The  project  was  designed  to  serve  Infants  and 
children  from  low-Income  families  that  live 
in  four  census  tracts  of  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  city.  This  area  has  one  of  the 
largest  number  oT  "Ald-to-Dependent  Chil- 
dren" cases  concentrated  In  the  smallest  geo- 
graphical area  In  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County.  More  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
case  load  for  the  entire  county  is  concen- 
trated In  this  geographic  area.  During  1970. 
the  third  full  year  of  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect, approximately  77  percent  of  the  4.500 
Infants  and  children  were  being  actively 
served  by  the  project. 

During  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
(1968)  there  was  a  need  for  178  Individual 
hospital  admissions  of  project  children  r«- 
qiUrlng  964  in-patlent  hospital  days.  By  the 
third  full  year  of  operation  (1970)  the  num- 
ber oT  hospital  admissions  had  decreased  to 
80  and  the  number  of  hospital  days  to  267. 
This  rapid  decrease  occurred  during  the  same 
period  of  time  that  the  number  of  active 
registrants  on  the  program  was  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

The  average  length  of  hospitalization  for 
the  Children  and  Youth  Project  patients 
dropped  from  5.4  days  In  1968  to  3.3  days  In 
1970.  This  compares  with  an  average  hospi- 
tal stay  In  1970  of  3.9  days  for  patients  of  the 
pediatric  age  group  in  the  Memphis  private 
practice  sectors.  It  has  been  concluded  that 
the  Memphis  Children  and  Youth  Project  has 
brought  about  a  marked  decrease  In  the  need 
for  hospitalization  for  Infants  and  chUdren 
in  the  project  area.  It  has  been  further  con- 
cluded that  after  three  years  of  operation,  the 
types  of  problems  requiring  hospitalization 
and  the  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital  are 
the  same  for  those  Infants  and  children 
served  by  the  project  as  for  those  served  by 
the  private  practice  sector  of  the  Memphis 
community. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  Memphis  Children 
and  Youth  project  has  had  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  entire  North  Memphis  commu- 
nity. It  has  stimulated  the  development  of 
many  new  or  expanded  health  and  welfare 
services  for  the  area.  As  examples,  it  played 
a  leading  role  In  the  development  of  the 
North  Memphis  Action  Program  (commu- 
nity action  agency),  the  Supplemental  Pood 
Program,  the  decentralization  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Office,  the  founding  of  the  North 
Memphis  Community  Health  Center,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Community  Day  care 
Association.  It  Is  further  believed  that  the 
Memphis  Children  and  Youth  Project  can 
well  continue  to  exert  Its  Influence  In  the 
North  Memphis  area  by  recognizing  unmet 
needs  and  planning  Innovative  and  cooper- 
ative methods  of  developing  new  programs  to 
meet  these  needs. 

Without  the  Children  and  Youth  Project, 
the  Infants  and  children  being  served  would 
no  longer  have  access  to  comprehensive 
health  care.  They  would  most  likely  revert  to 
the  previous  custom  of  only  being  seen  for 
episodic  care  in  the  emergency  rooms  of  the 
hospitals. 


CHILOaXN  AND  YOOTH  PROJECT  No.  634 — 

TRiNmAO,   90L0. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  4!t634,  lo- 
cated In  the  Trinidad  and  Walsenburg  area 
of  Colorado,  began  offering  comprehensive 
medical  coverage  In  October  of  1967.  The 
project  Is  based  at  and  works  with  the  local 
health  department,  the  Las  Animas-Huer- 
fano Counties  District  Health  Department. 
The  project  provides  the  only  outlet  of  free 
care  to  low  Income  children  and  youth  in  a 
total  population  of  22.314.  Of  this  number. 
It  Is  estimated  that  8.512  are  children  and 
youths  between  the  ages  of  birth  and  18. 
Further,  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
5,107  fall  into  the  category  considered  finan- 
cially eligible  and  in  need  of  free  care.  At 
the  present  time  1,976  are  listed  on  the  rolls 
of  the  project. 

Unfortunately  the  area  Is  Isolated  and  pro- 
vides the  typical  reasons  many  rural  areas 
have  that  make  It  difficult  to  recruit  and 
hold  capable  medical  personnel. 

Funding  has  provided  only  sufficient 
monies  to  hire  one  physician  when  two  are 
needed.  One  physician  thus  becomes  so  over- 
burdened that  he  can  provide  only  acute 
care  to  the  patient  loads  separated  by  40 
miles  distance — the  distance  between  Wal- 
senburg and  Trinidad.  This  load  of  p>atlents 
Is  so  overwhelming  that  were  It  not  for  his 
presence,  I  foresee  little  care  being  provided 
by  the  already  overworked  local  physicians. 
We  have  attempted  to  coordinate  our  activi- 
ties with  all  local  health  agencies  and  have, 
for  example,  succeeded  In  Involving  our  phy- 
sician and  our  public  health  nurses  with  hos- 
pital-based prenatal  care.  The  absence  of  our 
physician  in  this  Instance  would  cause  a 
cancellation  of  this  prenatal  facility  and  pos- 
sibly an  absence  of  prenatal  care  for  many 
needy  C  &  Y  registrants,  now  estimated  at 
ten  per  month. 

The  C  &  Y  personnel  function  as  a  team, 
consisting  of  a  physician,  a  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner,  public  health  nurses,  social 
service  worker,  dental  hygienlst.  and — soon  to 
be  employed — a  nutritionist.  "The  team  rep- 
resents a  valuable  part  of  the  community, 
and  acting  as  such,  provides  an  essential 
community  service — comprehensive  health 
care  to  needy  children  and  youth. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PROPER  TRAINING 
OF  YOUNG  MINDS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recgro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Bennett,  has  in- 
troduced a  most  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  I  am  pleased  to  have  co- 
sponsored.  The  bill,  H.R.  8782,  provides 
Federal  grants  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  which  provide  instruction  in 
moral  and  ethical  principles.  There  is 
overriding  reason  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  make  such  grants  avail- 
able. 

The  children  who  will  benefit  from 
such  instruction  are  America's  own.  They 
are  the  future  hope  of  the  Nation.  To- 
morrow's leaders  are  in  today's  schools 
and,  tmless  we  take  affirmative  steps  to 
instill  patriotic,  religious,  and  citizenship 
values  in  their  Uves,  the  fate  of  the 
United  States  may  well  be*!  question. 

It  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  become  involved.  Stu- 
dents today  need  to  learn  about  the  fun- 
damental reUgious  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  which  are 
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an  important  part  of  the  development 
and  life  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  right 
that  the  Government  encourage  the 
learning  of  the  meanings  of  patriotism 
and  of  the  lives  and  contributions  of  the 
men  and  women  who  chose  country  over 
self  and  freedom  over  tyranny. 

Our  children  need  to  learn  the  right 
of  lawfulness  over  the  wrong  of  lawless- 
ness and  instructicm  in  this  field  should 
be  made  available  with  Federal  help,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  help  stem 
the  tide  of  Juvenile  crime,  drug  abuse,  and 
the  terrible  waste  of  young  lives  caught 
forever  in  the  tangle  of  a  criminal  record. 

If  America  is  to  retain  its  position  of 
leadership  in  world  affairs,  those  who  one 
day  will  lead  this  Nation  must  be  taught 
the  significance  of  moral  values,  the  Im- 
portance of  belief  in  Deitv,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  a  life  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  With  proper  instruction  in 
these  fields,  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
will  fall  to  minds  and  hands  trained  to 
hold  sacred  those  things  which  have 
made  America  great. 

In  the  absence  of  such  training,  the 
quality  of  our  future  leaders  may  well  be 
determined  by  dope.  sex.  and  tumed-off 
oriented  minorities,  which  have  such 
great  impact  on  the  minds  of  young  peo- 
ple today. 

I  urge  speedy  and  favorable  consider- 
ation of  Hit.  8782. 


ON  SPACE  SPECTACULARS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  the  United  States  has  held  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  in  the  space  effort.  Our 
moon  trips  have  been  spectacular  and 
they  have  gained  us  world  acclaim.  Now 
there  is  Soviet  achievement  in  a  field 
which  we  neglected  longer  than  we 
should.  Particularly  in  defense  circles 
this  achievement  has  cast  a  shadow  on 
America's  earlier  space  spectaculars. 

While  this  country  concentrated  on 
frequent  trips  to  the  moon,  the  Soviets 
devoted  substantial  efforts  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  space  station  which  now  is 
in  orbit  above  the  earth.  In  cold,  hard, 
practical  achievement,  this  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  taken  lightly. 

Not  until  1973  can  the  United  States 
hope  to  match  this  latest  Russian  space 
feat  and,  by  that  time,  this  aspect  of 
the  Russian  space  program  may  be  well 
ahead  of  us  in  technology  and.  more 
importantly,  in  capability  to  perform  a 
meaningful  defense  mission  in  space. 

As  spectacular  as  have  been  our  own 
exploits,  the  fact  is  that  while  we  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge— which  we  shared  with  the  world — 
the  Russians  with  their  space  laboratory 
are  gaining  practical  knowledge  on  how 
to  use  space  to  their  national  and  ideo- 
logical advantage,  and  how  to  use  it  in 
defense. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  mili- 
tary importance  of  the  Russian  space 
station  now  in  orbit  nor  can  we  even 
forecast  the  extent  to  which  future  space 


stations  will  be  used  to  gather  intel- 
ligence, photograph  our  military  in- 
stallations, and  provide  the  Russians 
with  useful  information  on  keeping  men 
alive  and  functioning  in  space. 

The  United  States  must  decide  very 
soon  whether  it  Is  to  be  satisfied  with 
our  present  limited  capabilities  in  the 
defense  role  in  space.  All  the  aspects  of 
defense  as  well  as  peaceable  accomplish- 
ments in  space  must  be  considered. 

A  number  of  years  ago  America  can- 
celed its  manned  orbiting  laboratory 
midway  in  its  development.  The  manned 
orbiting  lab  would  have  been  a  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  recent  Rus- 
sian achievement  and  it  would  have 
placed  us  ahead  of  Russia's  space  station. 
We  are  moving  now  to  overcome  the 
Russian  lead  in  this  field,  but  we  have  far 
to  go. 

The  money  we  spend  on  this  aspect  of 
space  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  must  not  hold  back  on 
the  utilization  of  space  for  defense.  We 
must  increase  our  effort  for  we  do  not 
understand  all  the  implications  of  de- 
fense in  space. 

We  have  in  prospect  a  space  shuttle 
which  is  a  vital  element  in  America's 
space  program.  It  will  fimction  as  a 
transportation  system  for  a  skylab  pro- 
gram. We  caimot  afford  delays  on  either. 
Time  is  running,  and  in  this  aspect  of 
space  it  is  running  for  the  Russians. 


NOISE  CONTROL 


(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  noise  and 
the  damage  it  produces  have  been  grow- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate.  Urban  noise  has 
doubled  since  1955  and  is  expected  to 
double  again  by  1980.  Evidence  presented 
at  a  meeting  last  month  of  the  Inter- 
national Standardization  Organization 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  showed  that  if 
this  increase  continues,  every  urban 
dweller  will  be  deaf  by  the  end  of  this 
century. 

Clearly,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Noise  smd  its  hazards  do  not  have  to 
be  the  price  of  progress.  Just  as  for  any 
other  form  of  pollution,  the  control  of 
noise  is  not  a  matter  of  what  we  are  able 
to  do  but  of  what  we  are  willing  to  do. 

The  same  technology  which  has  led  to 
the  saturation  of  our  urban  communi- 
ties with  abusive  and  intrusive  noise,  can 
be  put  to  use  to  promote  a  quiet  and 
tranquil  environment.  Technology  is  at 
hand  for  noise  control.  What  miist  be 
done  is  to  apply  it  to  use  in  our  streets, 
on  our  airways,  in  our  factories,  in  our 
offices,  and  in  our  homes. 

The  right  to  a  quiet,  peaceful  environ- 
ment free  from  the  Intrusion  of  un- 
wanted and  harmful  noise  is  as  basic  as 
the  right  to  clean  air  and  pure  water. 
And  government  at  all  levels  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  this  right  Is 
protected. 

On  July  7,  1971,  the  mayor  of  New 
York  City  proposed  a  comprehensive 
noise  control  code.  This  code,  which  will 


be  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
New  York  City  Council,  would  set  spe- 
cific noise  level  standards  for  many  of 
the  major  sources  of  noise.  The  code 
would  also  direct  the  Administrator  of 
the  New  York  City  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Administration  to  designate 
within  2  years  ambient  noise  quality 
zones  for  New  York  City. 

The  proposed  code,  with  its  stringent 
enforcement  powers,  would  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  alleviating  the  tremen- 
dous burd«i  of  excessive  noise  to  which 
New  Yorkers  are  currently  subjected. 

But  if  the  problem  of  noise  \^  really  to 
be  combated,  it  will  take  far  more  than 
action  at  a  municipal  level — it  will  take 
a  concerted  Federal  program. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  begin  such  a  Federal  program 
for  the  control,  abatement,  and  preven- 
tion of  notse.  That  legislation — the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1970 — was  cosponsored  by 
20  Members  of  the  House.  It  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Noise 
Control,  established  a  program  of  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  and  of 
contracts  for  noise  control  programs,  and 
it  established  a  Noise  Advisory  Council. 

Ilils  legislation  was  in  part  embodied 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970— P\a>Uc  Law  91-«04— which  man- 
dated the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  within  the 
Environmental  ProtectlcHi  Agency. 

On  February  8  of  this  year,  I  con- 
ducted an  ad  hoc  congressional  hearing 
on  noise  pollution  in  New  York  City.  This 
hearing  was  cosponsored  by  14  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  New  York  City 
area.  They  were:  Bklla  S.  Abzttg,  Joseph 
Addabbo,  Herman  Badillo,  Mario  Bucgi, 
Jonathan  Bingham,  Hugh  Carey,  James 
Delanet,  Seymour  Halpern,  Edward  I. 
Koch.  John  MTtrphy,  Bertram  Podell, 
Charles  B.  Rangell,  Benjamin  Rosen- 
thal, and  James  Scheuer. 

The  proposals  brought  forward  at  that 
hearing,  together  with  my  past  involve- 
ment in  the  area  of  noise  control,  and 
consultation  with  various  experts,  led 
to  the  development  of  the  comprehen- 
sive legislative  package  for  the  control, 
abatement  and  prevention  of  noise  which 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
more  than  35  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  30. 

This  package — the  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  6986  and 
HJl.  6987;  the  Noise  E>isclosure  Act, 
HJl.  6988  and  HJl.  6989;  the  Occupa- 
tional Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  H.R. 
6990  and  H.R.  6991;  and  the  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  appropri- 
ations bill,  H.R.  5043,  HJl.  6984  and  H.R. 
6985 — provides  a  realistic,  tough,  effec- 
tive means  to  combat  noise  pollution. 

OWnCK  OF  NOISX  ABATEMENT  AND  CONTROL  AP- 
PKOPKIATIONS  (H.B.  5043,  H.K.  6»B4,  AND  H.B. 
e98S) 

Last  year  the  Congress  mandated  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control  within  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970— 
Public  Law  91-«04.  Although  title  IV  of 
this  act  authorized  $30  million  for  the 
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Office  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  administration  has  not 
requested  funding  sufficient  for  this  Office 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  a  mere  $300,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  Office  of  Noise 
Abatement  and  Control  and  a  request  for 
only  $1.15  million  has  been  submitted  in 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  means  that  the 
Office  would  have  to  function  on  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  sum  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

During  the  course  of  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
for  indepth  research  into  the  field  of 
noise  and  noise  control.  In  this  I  concur. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  it  was  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Office  of 
No'se  Abatement  and  Control  do  that 
research,  and  do  it  now,  not  at  some 
future  time  as  the  administration  sug- 
gests. The  words  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendment  are  clear:  "shall  carry  out 
through  such  an  Office  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  noise 
and  its  effect  on  the  public  health  and 
welfare"  and  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress  by  December  31,  1971. 

Yet  despite  Congress'  intent  and  in 
spite  of  even  the  administration's  state- 
ments as  to  the  need  for  comprehensive 
noise  research,  under  administration 
funding  requests  the  Office  would  not 
have  the  tools  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities adequately. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  5043.  H.R.  6984,  and  H.R. 
6985 — to  provide  the  full  $30  million  for 
th's  Office,  thus  making  it  a  functioning 
reality,  not  just  another  paper  promise. 

Thirty-eight  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  They  are: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Bella  S.  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Herman  BadUlo  of  New  York. 

Nick  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

Mario  Blaggl  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Prank  Brasco  of  New  York 

Phillip  Burton  of  California. 

James  C.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Conyers  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  Dellums  of  California. 

John  G  I>ow  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards  of  California. 

Ella  T.  Grasso  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington  of  Massachusetts 

William  Hathaway  of  Maine. 

Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin. 

Edward  Koch  of  New  York. 

Robert  Leggett  of  California. 

Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Abner  Mlkva  of  Illinois. 

Parren  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

William  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Bertram  Podell  of  New  York. 

Charles  B.  Rangel  of  New  York. 

Thomas  M  Rees  of  California 

Robert  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 


Benjamin  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 
Edward  Roybal  of  California. 
James  Scheuer  of  New  York. 
John  Selberling  of  Ohio. 
Victor  Veysey  of  California. 
Lester  Wolff  of  New  York. 

NOISE  ABATEMENT  AND  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1971 
(H.R.  6986  AND  H.R.  6887) 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  program 
to  combat  the  hazards  of  noise,  we  must 
do  more  than  merely  continue  our  pres- 
ent research  into  the  problem.  Although 
additional  study  is  certainly  needed,  we 
know  now  enough  about  the  problem  and 
the  technology  involved  to  move  directly 
toward  abating  it.  Therefore,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Noise  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1971— H.R.  6986  and  H.R. 
6987 — to  broaden  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment and  Control  to  enable  that  office  to 
begin  to  combat  the  hazards  of  noise 
pollution  directly. 

Thirty-eight  Members  of  the  House 
have  joined  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  They  are: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

Bella  Abzug.  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Addabbo,  r  i  New  York. 

Herman  BadlUo,  of  New  York. 

Nick  Beglch,  of  Alaska. 

Mario  Blaggl,  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Prank  Brasco.  of  New  York. 

Phillip  Burton,  of  California. 

James  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Conyers,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  Dellums,  of  California 

John  Dow,  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Ella  Grasso,  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  Hathaway,  of  Maine. 

Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoskl.  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Kastenmeier.  of  Wisconsin. 

Edw^ard  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Leggett.  of  California. 

Spark  Matsunaga,  of  Hawaii. 

Abner  Mlkva.  of  Illinois. 

Parren  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 

William  Moorhead.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  Podell.  of  New  York. 

Charles  Rangel.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rees.  of  California. 

Robert  Roe.  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Roybal,  of  California. 

James  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 

John  Selberling.  of  Ohio. 

Victor  Veysey.  of  California. 

Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

In  essence,  the  Noise  Abatement  and 
Control  Act  of  1971  directs  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Con- 
trol to  prescribe  standards  on  all  noise- 
generating  machinery  that  may  endan- 
ger the  public  health  and  welfare;  cre- 
ates a  system  of  grants  and  contracts  to 
provide  Federal  funds  to  levels  of  local 
government  so  that  they  can  combat 
noise ;  and  establishes  a  Federal  procure- 
ment px)Lcy  to  effectuate  a  more  quiet 
environment. 

Specifically  the  bill  does  the  following : 
First.  It  directs  the  h'jad  of  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and   Control  to  pre- 
scribe  standards   for   any  machine,   or 
class  of  machinery  which  he  determines 


contributes  to,  or  may  contribute  to, 
noise  which  endangers,  or  contributes 
to  endangering,  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  sets  stringent  enforcement 
powers.  If  the  head  of  the  Office  fails 
to  take  action  against  a  violator  within 
60  days,  this  bill  authorizes  suits  by  pri- 
vate citizens  or  groups  against  the  noise 
polluter  and  the  head  of  the  office,  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

Second.  It  directs  the  Office,  and  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  all  Federal 
contractors  to  effectuate  a  quieter  en- 
vironment by  use  of  the  Federal  prociu-e- 
ment  and  contracting  power. 

Third.  It  directs  the  Office  to  co- 
ordinate the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  relate  to  noise  control, 
abatement,  and  prevention.  To  this  end 
all  instrumentalities,  agencies,  and  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
are  directed  to  furnish  the  Office  with 
such  information  as  it  may  require.  Fur- 
ther, each  such  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  directed  to  carry  out  the 
program  within  its  control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  this  title — the 
creation  of  a  quieter  environment. 

In  any  case  where  a  level  of  Federal 
Government  is  carrying  out  or  sponsor- 
ing an  activity  resulting  in  noise  which 
the  head  of  the  Office  determines 
amounts  to  a  public  nuisance  or  is  ob- 
jectionable, such  Federal  entity  must 
consult  with  the  head  of  the  Office  to 
determine  possible  means  of  abating  the 
offending  noise. 

The  Office  is  to  compile  and  publish  a 
regular  report  as  to  the  efforts  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  instrumentalities,  agencies,  and  de- 
partments in  regard  to  noise. 

Fourth.  It  authorizes  the  Office  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  regional  gov- 
ernmental bodies,  commissions,  and 
councils  to  facilitate  their  development 
of  noise  control  programs. 

F^th.  The  Office  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  counties,  municipalities, 
and  regional  governmental  bodies,  com- 
missions, and  councils  for  the  purposes 
of  developing,  establishing,  and  carrying 
out  programs  of  noise  control  and  for 
research  into  the  causes  and  effects  of 
noise  and  new  techniques  of  controlling, 
preventing,  and  abating  noise. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  these  grants  $5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $10  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973;  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974;  and  $25  miUion  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Sixth.  The  head  of  the  Office  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution, or  to  engage  by  contract  the 
services  of  any  fuch  agency,  organiza- 
tion, institution,  or  of  any  individual  to 
conduct  research  into  noise  pollution ;  to 
provide  training  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  in  noise  control  tech- 
niques, methods  and  approaches;  to 
establish  and  conduct  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  noise  control. 

For  these  purposes,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971 ;  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1972; 
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$10  million  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Seventh.  It  authorizes  the  OlSce  to 
prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  edu- 
cational materials  relating  to  the  con- 
trol, prevmtion,  and  abatement  of  noise. 

Eighth.  The  Office  is  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  In  July  of  each  year, 
a  report  concerning  its  activities.  Cur- 
rently, the  Office  only  has  to  make  one 
such  report,  and  that  is  before  December 
31.  1971.  This  section  will  give  the  Office 
permanence  not  embodied  in  present  law. 

Ninth.  For  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
head  of  the  Office  on  matters  bearing  on 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title,  a 
Noise  Control  Advisory  Council  of  nine 
individuals  skilled  in  fields  relating  to 
matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Office  is 
established.  Once  each  fiscal  yecu*.  the 
Council  must  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining full  and  complete  information 
on  its  work. 

THX     NOISZ     DISCLOSUKR     ACT      (H.R.     698S     AND 
H.a.    »»»») 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  that  the  level 
of  noise  has  increased  so  greatly  over  the 
past  few  decades — having  doubled  since 
1955 — is  that  the  consumer  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  reliable  information 
necessary  to  take  noise  as  a  factor  when 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  product. 

Thus,  I  have  introduced  legislation — 
the  Noise  Disclosure  Act — which  requires 
that  all  new  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment  transported  in,  sold  in.  or  in- 
troduced into  interstate  commerce  must 
have  affixed  to  it  a  label  or  plate  disclos- 
ing its  operational  noise  level. 

The  only  items  that  could  be  exempted 
from  this  labeling  requirement  are  those 
that  have  an  operational  noise  level  "so 
low  as  to  be  negligible"  and  as  to  which 
"information  with  respect  to  such  noise 
level  will  not  be  of  value  to  the  user." 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  directed  to  prescribe 
regulations  establishing  standard  proce- 
dures for  measuring  the  oi>erational  noise 
level  of  all  classes  of  machinery  and  to 
prescribe  the  form  and  content  of  plates 
or  labels  which  are  required  to  be  affixed 
to  machinery  and  their  containers. 

This  Noise  Disclosure  Act  will  allow 
the  consumer  to  know  the  noise-generat- 
ing potential  of  a  mechanical  item  he  is 
contemplating  buying,  thereby  affording 
him  the  opportunity  to  take  that  prod- 
uct's noise  level  into  account  as  a  factor 
in  his  purchase  decision.  Thus,  he  could 
choose  not  onlv  the  quieter  of  two  auto- 
mobiles or  pneumatic  drills,  but  the 
quieter  of  two  electric  razors  or  air- 
conditioners. 

It  is  essential  that — if  we  are  to  lower 
the  ambient  noise  In  our  communities — 
quiet  be  a  factor  in  each  and  every  pur- 
chase. 

Further,  this  legislation  would  serve  as 
incentive  for  manufacturers  to  produce 
products  with  quiet  in  mind. 

Thirty-four  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsorlng  the  Noise  Dis- 
closure Act.  They  are: 


List  or  Cosponsors 
B«na  S.  Abzug.  of  New  York. 
JoMph  Addabbo,  of  New  York. 
Herman  BadUlo,  of  New  York. 
Nick  Beglch.  of  Alaska. 
Mario  Blaggl.  of  New  York. 
JoDAthan  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
Prank  Br&sco.  of  New  York. 
Phillip  Burton,  of  California. 
James  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ronald  Dellums.  of  California. 
John  O.  Dow,  of  New  York. 
Don  Edwards,  at  California. 
Ella  Orasso,  of  Connecticut. 
Seymour  Hal  pern,  of  New  York. 
William  Hathaway,  of  Maine. 
Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Virginia. 
Henry  Helstoskl.  of  New  Jersey. 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts. 
Robert  Kastenmeler.  of  Wisconsin. 
Edward  Koch,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Leggett,  of  California. 
Abner  Mlkva.  of  Illinois. 
Parren  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 
William  Moorhead.  of  Pennsylvania 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 
Bertram  Podell.  of  New  York. 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  of  California. 
Robert  Roe,  of  New  Jersey. 
Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 
Edward  Roybal,  of  California. 
James  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 
John  Selberllng.  of  Ohio. 
Victor  Veysey.  of  California. 

OCCUPATIONAL    NOISE    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1971 
(HJl.   8990   AND   H.R     8991  I 

Although  noise  is  a  hazard  in  all  en- 
vironments, particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  workplace.  It  is  here  that 
most  Americans  are  prisoner  for  25  per- 
cent of  their  working  lives.  Here,  too.  is 
where  they  are  often  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  and  constant  noise. 

On  May  29,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
published  in  the  Pedersd  Register  the 
noise  exposure  limitations  he  has 
promulgated  under  the  new  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act — Public 
Law  91-596.  However,  these  standards 
are  demonstrably  too  lax  to  protect  the 
majority  of  working  men  and  women. 
Scientific  research  has  clearly  shown 
that  prolonged  exposure  to  noise  levels 
of  85  decibels  or  more  will  result  in  per- 
manent hearing  impairment  for  the 
average  individual.  Yet,  these  new  stand- 
ards afford  no  more  protection  than  the 
old  Walsh-Healey  standards — 90  decibels 
for  an  8-hour  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  January 
1969,  the  outgoing  Johnson  administra- 
tion proposed  noise  standards  consider- 
ably more  stringent  than  these,  restrict- 
ing workday  exposure  to  85  decibels. 

In  order  to  insure  more  adequate  pro- 
tection for  workers  from  excessive  and 
harmful  noise  than  that  afforded  by 
those  standards  now  set  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  which  would 
amend  that  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  promulgate  noise  exposiu-e 
limitations  no  less  protective  than  pro- 
vided in  the  following  table : 
Permissible  noise  exposures:  sound  level,  dba 
Duration  per  day  (hours)  : 

8    80 

6    - 82 

4    85 

3    87 

3    90 


1%    

1    

%    

■4  or  less. 


92 

-- -  95 

- 100 

105 

This  legislation — the  Occupational 
Noise  COTitrol  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  6990  and 
H.R.  6991 — would  produce  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  of  10  decibels  from  the 
levels  currently  in  effect.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  decibel  scale,  a  reduction  of 
10  decibels  means  that  the  perceived 
loudness  would  be  cut  in  half. 

TTiirty-five  Members  of  Congress  have 
joined  with  me  in  cosponsorlng  the  Oc- 
cupational Noise  Control  Act  of  1971. 
They  are: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Bella  Abzug  of  New  York. 

Joseph  Addabbo.  of  New  York. 

Herman  BadlUo,  of  New  York. 

Nick  Beglch.  of  Alaska. 

Mario  Blaggl,   of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Prank  Brasco,  of  New  York. 

PhUllp  Burton,  of  California. 

James  Cleveland,  of  New  Hampshire. 

John  Conyers,  of  Michigan. 

Ronald  Dellums.  of  California. 

John  Dow.  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards,  of  California. 

Ella  Orasso,  of  Connecticut. 

Seymour  Halpern.  of  New  York. 

Michael  Harrington,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ken  Hechler.  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoskl.  of  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Kastenmeler,  of   Wisconsin. 

Edward  Koch,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Leggett,  of  California. 

Abner  Mlkva.  of  Illinois. 

Parren  Mitchell,  of  Maryland. 

William  Moorhead.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

Bertram  Podell,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Rangel.  of  New  York. 

Thomas  Rees,  of  California. 

Robert  Roe,  of  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 

Edward  Roybal,  of  California. 

James  Scheuer.  of  New  York. 

John   Selberllng.  of   Ohio. 

Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York. 

Americans  have  been  studying  noise 
for  over  100  years;  Europeans  have  oeen 
studying  it  even  longer.  Yet.  despite  ovir 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  this  prob- 
lem, virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to 
control  it. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  our  past  tol- 
erance of  an  Increasingly  serious  condi- 
tion, one  thing  is  clear ;  we  can  no  longer 
allow  it  to  continue  unabated. 

Concern  for  the  cost  of  preventing  and 
controlling  noise  must  be  replaced  by  the 
realization  that  it  costs  less  to  control 
noise  than  to  endure  it.  No  one  can  put 
a  price  tag  upon  one's  hearing,  one's  right 
to  enjoy  one's  health,  to  live  free  from 
annoying  stimuli,  to  rest  and  sleep  free 
from  disruption.  Surely  it  is  basic  to  the 
domestic  tranquility  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  that  the  citizen  has  the  free- 
dom to  open  his  senses  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  and  pleasures  of 
pleasing  sounds  without  the  hazards  of 
abusive  and  injurious  noise. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rscord 
articles  by  Steve  Lawrence  published  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  July  7  and  8  de- 
scribing the  proposed  New  York  City 
Noise  Code.  I  am  also  including  an  arti- 
cle by  Alfonso  Narvaez  from  the  July  8 
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New  York  Times  and  an  article  by  Fred 
Loetterle  printed  in  the  July  8  New  York 
Daily  News,  both  on  the  New  York  City 
Noise  Code. 

I  am  also  inserting  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  July  1  outlining  New  York  City 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
Jerome  Kretchmer's  criticism  of  the 
administrations  noise  control  proposal 
and  endorsing  my  legislative  package. 

The  material  follows: 

IProm  the  New  York  Post.  July  7,  1971] 

SHH !  AlNti-Noise  Code  in  Council  , 

(By  Steve  Lawrence) 

Mayor  Lindsay  today  unveiled  a  new  law 
designed  to  clamp  tougher  controls  on  city 
noise. 

The  proposed  law.  which  goes  to  the  City 
Council  for  hearings  and  approval,  puts  spe- 
cific noise  limits  on  construction  equipment, 
air  conditioners,  emergency  sirens  and  gar- 
bage trucks.  It  provides  maximum  30-day 
prison  sentences  and  t2000-a-day  fines  for 
violators. 

And  It  requires  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Administration  to  establish  within  two 
years  general  noise  limits  called  ambient 
levels,  that  will  be  allowed  in  business,  resi- 
dential and  commercial  districts. 

•It  has  been  suggested  that  New  York  City 
may  be  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  In  the 
world."  EPA  chief  Jerome  Kretchmer  said. 
•With  this  code  we  hope  to  lose  that  distinc- 
tion." 

The  Mayor,  in  a  prepared  statement,  said 
the  code  was  "a  vital  step  toward  preserving 
the  health  and  comfort  of  all  New  Yorkers." 

A  study  prep.ired  by  the  Mayor's  Task 
Force  on  Noise  Control  last  year  found  ti»at 
the  clamor  In  the  city  had  "reached  a  level 
intense,  continuous  and  persistent  enough 
to  threaten  basic  community  life." 

EPA,  which  wrote  the  code,  said  in  an 
analysis  of  the  new  law  that  it  was  attempt- 
ing to  replace  the  present  "piece-meal  ap- 
proaich"  to  noise  control  "with  a  body  of 
regulations  that  will  not  only  api^y  specific 
limits  where  feasible,  but  will  also  define 
and  maintain  general  noise  standards  for 
geographical  areas  of  the  city." 

The  proposed  law,  with  Its  specific  limits, 
includes  the  existing  prohibition  against 
"unnecessary  noise." 

The  new  code  has  been  in  preparation  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  has  been  on  the  Mayor's 
desk  for  several  weeks,  prompting  some 
speculation  that  Lindsay  has  been  pressured 
by  business  and  construction  interests  to 
water  down  some  provisions. 

MAT   SHUSH   SUBWAT 

EPA  ofiBcials  have  consistently  denied  this. 
But  reliable  sources  said  there  have  been 
some  changes,  mainly  In  the  sessions  on 
subway  noises  and  permissible  construction 
hours. 

The  subway  sections  are  unlikely  to  satisfy 
many  antl-nolse  advocates  who  would  like 
to  see  the  MTA  make  a  major  investment  In 
muffling  the  screech  and  roar  of  the  rapid 
transit  system.  The  code,  as  written,  gives 
EPA  authority,  within  one  year  of  the  law's 
passages,  to  set  "allowable  sound  levels  .  .  . 
for  the  design  of  new  and  existing  rapid 
transit  railroads." 

But  the  code  clearly  does  not  anticipate 
major  expenditures  for  quieting  the  existing 
system.  "With  respect  to  existing  rapid 
transit  railroads."  the  code  says,  "allowable 
sound  levels  and  acoustical  performances 
standards  shall  be  limited  to  those  which  are 
reasonably  attainable  without  additional  ex- 
penditures." 

Construction  activity,  under  the  new  code. 
Is  allowed  In  residential  and  commercial  areas 
between  7  a.m  and  6  p.m.  Originally,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources.  EPA  wanted  to  move 
the  time  up  an  hour,  so  that  construction 


could  not  begin  until  8  a.m..  but  could  con- 
tinue until  7  pjn.  "We  thought  there'd  be 
leas  chance  of  disturbing  people's  sleep  that 
way."  a  source  said. 

The  new  code  will  force  the  use  of  quiet 
construction  equipment  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  with  tougher  noise  limits  on  this  equip- 
ment established  In  each  of  the  next  two 
years. 

The  code  also  would  allow  private  citizens 
to  collect  a  share  of  any  fine  Imposed  as  the 
result  of  their  antl-nolse  pollution  Investi- 
gations. 

IProm  the  New  York  Post,  July  8.  1971} 

Nkxt   Stop — Noise   on   Subways? 

(By  Steve  Lawrence) 

The  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tion's proposed  noise  code  could  be  the  lever- 
Age  EPA  has  been  waiting  for  to  do  a  major 
study  of  noise  pollution  in  the  city's  ear- 
shattering  subway  system. 

Since  last  November.  EPA  officials  have  been 
trying  to  work  out  an  agreement  with  MTA 
chairman  William  Ronan  to  conduct  such  a 
study.  The  negotiations  have  been  stalled, 
according  to  reliable  sources,  in  part  because 
of  the  Authority's  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and 
In  part  because  of  EPA's  heslstancy  to  push 
the   point  without   the   notse   code. 

EPA  noise  experts  are  confident  that  a 
subway  study  would  confirm  what  they  have 
suspected  all  along,  that  constant  exposure 
Is  screeching  trains  puts  New  Yorkers'  nerves 
on  edge  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  gradual 
hearing   loss   and   high    blood   pressure. 

WOULD     SET     SUBWAT      STANDARDS 

"We  are  going  to  get  down  in  the  subways." 
EPA  head  Jerome  Kretchmer  said.  "Hope- 
fully with  the  introduction  of  the  code.  EPA's 
role  In  combatting  subway  noise  pollution 
has  been  made  clear." 

The  proposed  code  requires  EPA.  within  a 
year  of  the  law's  passage,  to  set  "allowable 
sound  levels  and  acoustical  performance 
standards  for  the  design  and  operation  of 
new  and  existing  rapid  transit  railroads." 

But  the  code  now  contains  a  loophole 
with  which  some  enlronmentalists  believe 
could  exempt  the  existing  subway  system 
from  having  to  conform  to  any  meaningful 
standards. 

"Allowable  sound  levels  and  acoustical  per- 
formarce  standards."  the  code  says,  "shall 
be  Imlted  to  those  which  are  reasonably  at- 
tainable   without    additional    expenditures." 

In  other  words,  for  the  existing  subway 
system.  EPA  can  only  set  noise  standards 
that  the  MTA  can  meet  without  asking  for 
more  money. 

SEES   NO-COST    SOLUTIONS 

Robert  Bennln.  EPA's  Noise  Abatement 
Bureau  chief,  denied  that  this  provision 
would  keep  his  agency  from  muffling  the  sub- 
ways. "They  could  cut  the  noise  significant- 
ly, by  using  the  money  they  already  have 
more  effectively."  he  said, 

Bennln  said  EPA  would  use  the  code  to 
try  to  get  the  MTA  to  provide  welded  rails, 
sound-deadening  titles  in  subway  stations 
and  other  noise  controls  which  he  said 
"would  not  add  significant  costs  to  their 
budget." 

An  MTA  official  said  he  could  not  comment 
on  Bennln's  plan,  because  the  Authority 
had  not  seen  the  new  code  yet.  "We  will  of 
course  consider  any  such  proposals."  the 
spokesman  said. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  8.  1971] 
Lindsay  Proposes  a  Noise  Control  Code 

(By  Alfonso  A.  Narvaez) 
Mayor  Lindsay  yesterday  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive noise-control  code  that  would  set 
limits  for  the  first  time  on  many  of  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  urban  noise. 
The  proposed  code,  which  goQS  to  the  City 


Council  for  hearings  and  approval,  sets  spe- 
cific noise-level  standards  In  decibels,  for 
construction  equipment,  air-conditioners, 
public-address  systems,  garbage  trucks, 
emergency  sirens  and  other  city  noises. 

The  code  will  not  affect  some  of  the  ma- 
jor irritants  to  city  dwellers  such  as  aircraft 
noise,  automobiles,  motorcycles,  subways 
and  commuter  railroads.  Many  of  these  come 
under  Federal  and  state  regulations  and  fur- 
ther studies  must  be  made  before  regula- 
tions are  proposed  for  subway  and  com- 
muter lines. 

The  code  would  establish  a  system  of  fines 
of  up  to  $2,000  a  day  for  corporations  con- 
victed of  violating  it.  An  Individual  would 
be  liable  to  be  put  In  jail  for  up  to  30  days 
for  each  day  of  a  violation  of  an  order  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Board,  created  by  the 
code,  or  a  violation  of  the  licensing  provi- 
sions of  the  code  or  if  he  breaks  a  noise-regu- 
lating seal  on  any  equipment. 

The  code  would  also  empower  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration to  place  certain  tjrpes  of  equip- 
ment, which  create  noise  in  their  operation, 
on  an  operating  certificate  list,  with  certain 
standard  levels  of  noise  permitted. 

The  certificate  would  be  granted  if  the 
machinery  could  be  operated  within  tolerable 
noise  levels  and  could  be  revoked  If  the  ma- 
chinery were  found  to  be  operated  improp- 
erly. 

The  proposed  code  would  also  have  the 
administrator  designate  within  two  years 
ambient  noise  quality  zones  for  the  entire 
city,  with  noise  criteria  and  standards  appro- 
priate to  each  zone.  The  zones  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Council. 

Individual  noise  limits  would  be  set  for 
each  zone,  and  proposed  land  uses  within  a 
given  zone  would  have  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  ambient  noise  standards  set  for  that 
zone. 

In  the  proposed  code,  ambient  noise  levels 
are  defined  as  "the  all -encompassing  noise 
associated  vrtth  a  given  environment,  being 
a  comooslte  of  sounds  from  many  sources 
near  and  far." 

noise  level  called  high 

The  proposed  code  states  that  it  is  city 
policy  "that  every  person  is  entitled  to  am- 
bient noise  levels  that  are  not  detrimental 
to  life,  health  and  enjoyment  of  his  prop- 
erty." It  also  declares  that  persons  who  cre- 
ate excessive  or  unnecessary  noises  within 
the  city  "are  a  menace  to  the  public  health, 
comfort,  convenience,  safety,  welfare  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  city." 

Jerome  Kretchmer.  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration,  said  that 
the  code  "was  designed  to  replace  current 
piecemeal  legislation  with  a  body  of  regula- 
tions that  will  not  only  apply  specific  decibel 
units  wherever  feasible,  but  will  also  define 
and  maintain  general  noise  standards  for 
geographicail  areas  of  the  city  so  that  notse 
pollution  can  be  systematically  prevented 
and   abated." 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  New  York  City 
may  be  one  of  the  noisiest  cities  in  the 
world,"  Mr.  Kretchmer  said.  "With  this  code 
we  hope  to  lose  that  distinction." 

Mr.  Kretchmer  added  that  current  noise 
legislation  was  ineffective  because  noise  leveln 
were  not  defined  and  no  enforcement  ma- 
chinery was  provided. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  pro- 
posed code,  the  Mayor  urged  the  Council  to 
have  "New  York  City  take  the  lead  In  the 
problem  of  reducing  noise." 

"The  problem  of  noise  affects  the  way  we 
live  and  work,"  the  Mayor  said.  "Strong  leg- 
islation, which  leads  to  action  by  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  is  a  vita]  step  to- 
ward preserving  the  health  and  comfort  of 
all  New  Yorkers." 

Tlie  48-page  code  was  prepared  by  the 
City's  Bureau  of  Noise  Abatement  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
following  a  study  of  the  noise  problem  In 
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the  ctty  from  1968  to  1970  by  the  Mayor's 
Task  Force  on  Nolae  Control. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  spoke  to  newsmen  outside 
City  Hall  as  he  stood  next  to  a  yellow  nolse- 
monltorlng  van  bearing  the  lettering  "Nolae 
Makes  You  Nervous  and  Nasty"  He  said 
that  the  proposed  code  would  require  that 
garbage  trucks  built  after  Dec.  31,  1972,  be 
operated  at  a  noise  level  no  louder  than  a 
vaccum  cleaner  and  that  sirens  make  no 
noise  louder  than  mldtown  traflBc. 

The  code  continues  present  prohibitions 
against  unnecessary  noise  but  adds  spe- 
cific declble  limits  on  the  operation  of 
existing  air  compressors  and  sets  lower 
decibel  levels  for  equipment  manufactured 
after  Dec.  31,  1971.  The  decibel  levels  for  ex- 
isting air  compressors  would  be  set  at  90 
dbA  (declble  measurements  on  a  weighted 
"A"  scale,  which  places  more  emphasis  on 
high-pitched  tones,  to  which  the  human  ear 
is  more  sensitive).  By  December  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  allowable  levels  would  be  83 
dbA's  and  by  1974  they  would  be  76  dbA's. 
New  compressors  would  have  to  be  about 
five  decibels  quieter. 

Similar  procedures  would  be  set  up  for  air- 
condltiontng  equipment,  sirens,  horns,  pave- 
ment-breakers and  refuse  compacting  trucks. 
In  addition,  burglar  alarms  on  businesses  and 
private  dwellings  would  have  to  have  auto- 
matic devices  that  would  shut  off  the  alarms 
after  16  minutes. 

Jet  engine  noise  and  noise  from  other  air- 
craft would  not  be  affected  by  the  code  be- 
cause the  Federal  Aviation  Admlniatration 
regulates  these.  Noise  from  motor  vehicles 
comes  under  regulations  of  the  state,  which 
has  pre-empted  such  legislation  and  forbids 
the  passage  of  local  laws  inconsistent  with 
or  duplicating  existing  state  limits. 

Technicians  on  the  noise  monitoring  van 
of  the  Bureau  of  Noise  Abatement  said  that 
the  noisiest  area  In  the  city  that  they  had 
monitored  was  In  the  vlcinltv  of  46th  Street 
and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  where  con- 
struction is  under  way  and  six  air  compress- 
ors raised  a  din  at  a  reading  just  below  the 
level  that  would  Inflict  pain,  but  much  higher 
than  the  level  that  could  cause  physical  In- 
Jury  If  a  person  were  subjected  to  the  noise 
continuously. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1971) 
Lkss  Noise,  Plkase 

If  Mayor  Lindsay  succeeds  In  seriously  re- 
ducing the  decibels  now  afflicting  this  city, 
fte  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  New 
Yorkers  who  do  not  even  realize  the  dally 
damage  bslng  dene  to  their  nervous  systems. 

Man  can  protect  his  vision  by  closing  his 
eyes  or  at  least  shading  them  against  irri- 
tating light.  But  he  cannot  close  his  ears  to 
the  Jackhammers  that  tear  up  the  streets. 
the  compressors  and  earth-movers  and  pneu- 
matic drills,  the  maddening  garbage  trucks 
and  the  screaming  sirens — all  in  addition  to 
the  dull  roar  of  traffic  and  the  not  so  dull 
roar  of  trucks  with  bad  mufflers. 

We  may  not  all  be  deaf  by  the  year  2000 
and  forced  to  talk  in  sign  language,  as  the 
more  sensational  prophets  predict,  but  there 
la  evidence  that  loss  of  bearing  Is  increasing 
at  a  far  faster  rate  than  the  population  Itself. 
What  is  more,  medical  authorities  link  the 
din  of  modem  life  to  the  Increased  incidence 
of  ulcers,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  attacks. 
mentaJ  illness  and  even  damage  to  unborn 
babies. 

The  city  is  legally  unable  to  legislate 
against  some  of  the  worst  sources  of  noise — 
Jet  planes,  for  example,  which  it  must  leave 
to  overindulgent  Federal  regulation,  and 
noisy  cars  (other  than  Its  own  vehicles), 
which  come  under  even  more  indulgent  regu- 
lation by  the  state.  The  proposed  antl-nolse 
code  is  designed  to  set  reasonable  decibel 
limits  for  construction  equipment,  air-con- 
ditioners, public-address  systems,  sirens  and 


other  city  noises  that  are  not  the  province  of 
Federal  or  state  authorities. 

There  is  more  than  enough  challenge  in 
these  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  enforcement 
agency.  If  the  City  Council  accepts  the 
Mayor's  proposals  there  will  be.  for  the  first 
time,  penalties  commensurate  with  the  of- 
fense— with  fines  up  to  (2.000  a  day  for  cor- 
porate violators  and  thirty  days  in  Jail  for 
Individuals  for  each  day  of  vlalatton. 

The  code  may  fall  particularly  hard  on 
builders,  though  they  would  be  given  ade- 
quate time  to  modify  or  replace  equipment. 
Most  New  Yorkers  will  agree,  however,  that 
an  offense  to  the  ear  from  this  source  Is 
not  Justified  by  what,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
years'  experience,  will  in  all  probability  turn 
out  to  be  an  offense  to  the  eye  as  well. 

(From  the  New  York  "Rmes.  July  1,  1971) 

KsETCHMEx  Scores  Nixon's  Bill  Fob 
Control  or  Noise  Pollution 

Washington.  June  30. — Jerome  Kretch- 
mer, Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tor for  New  York  City,  told  a  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  today  that  the  Nixon 
Administration's  noise  control  bill  "would 
condemn  our  citizens  to  continue  suffering 
fcr  years  noise  levels  that  could  be  abated  by 
existing  technology." 

He  also  said  the  bill  "would  stunt  and 
thwart  any  meaningful  action  at  the  local 
level." 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment,  Mr.  Kretchmer  described  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive WllUair.  F.  Ryan,  Democrat  of  Manhat- 
tan, as  "vastly  preferable"  to  the  Admin- 
istration bill 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  told 
the  subcommittee  that  he  regarded  amend- 
ments designed  to  toughen  the  Administra- 
tion bill  as  too  strict. 

"We  have  no  objection  in  principle  to  set- 
ting time  limits  fcr  action."  he  said,  "but 
those  proposed  [by  the  amendments)  are  too 
short  and  Infiexlble  to  permit  development 
of  the  kinds  of  criteria  and  standards  neces- 
sary to  do  the  Jobs." 

PtIBLICATION    CALLED    FOR 

The  amendments,  proposed  last  week  by 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Republican  of  Ore- 
gon, would  require  the  publication  of  stand- 
ards for  the  major  sources  of  noise  Identified 
In  the  bill  within  one  year  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment 

Mr  Ruckelshaus  asserted,  "The  whole  area 
of  noise  reduction  should  be  recognized  as 
one  In  which  knowledge  of  effects,  meaisure- 
ment  and  controls  is  relatively  limited." 

Mr  Kretchmer  said,  however,  "If  the 
standards  section  Is  left  unchanged,  It  will 
actually  hinder  effective  local  action." 

He  said  the  section  "denies  to  state  and 
local  agencies  the  power  to  set  nolse-genera- 
tlon  standards  that  differ  from  Federal 
standards  and  flies  in  the  face  of  any  rea- 
sonable approach  to  noise  abatement." 

Local  sigencles  are  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  set  varying  time  limits  on  noise  sources, 
but  they  may  not  set  any  decibel  standards, 
higher  or  lower,  other  than  those  established 
by  the  Federal  agency. 

John  C.  Schettlno,  deputy  director  of  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control,  said 
In  an  interview  that  recommendations  by 
Mr.  Kretchmer  that  the  Federal  agency  set 
only  minimum  standards  would  result  In 
"chaos." 

riNANCINC    CRITICIZB) 

Mr.  Kretchmer  was  also  critical  of  the  bill's 
lack  of  Federal  financial  support  for  local 
programs.  "Unless  a  meaningful  funding 
program  for  local  agencies  Is  included,"  be 
said,  "most  cities  will  be  unable  to  attack  the 
nolae  problem  at  all." 

The  Ryan  bill,  which  Mr.  Kretchmer  sup- 
ports, calls  for  |5-mUllon  in  Federal  support 
for  local  progrvns  this  year.  The  appropria- 


tion would  Increase  by  t5-btlllon  each  year 
until  1976,  when  125-mllllon  would  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  also 
disagreed  over  the  need  to  make  standards  on 
machines  retroactive  to  Include  all  those  In 
use.  The  Administration  bill  requires  that 
muffling  devices  be  attached  only  to  machines 
manufactured  after  the  date  the  standards 
are  set. 

"This  would  mean  that  there  is  no  real 
hope  for  relief  from  the  noise  assailing  our 
ears  until  the  thousands  of  existing  aircraft, 
compressers.  Jack  hammers  and  other  equip- 
ment producing  this  noise  are  worn  out  and 
thrown  on  the  scrap  heap."  Mr.  Kretchmer 
said. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  said  It  was  not  necessary 
to  make  the  measure  retroactive  because  "we 
are  approaching  this  problem  before  it 
reaches  the  crisis  level." 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

July  8,  1971) 

Matob's  Mutino  Motto:  No  Noise  la 

Good  Noise 

(By  Fred  Loetterle) 

Shhhhhh! 

A  noise  pollution  control  code — designed 
to  tone  down  the  dally  symphony  played  by 
pounding  Jackhammers,  screaming  sirens  and 
screeching  garbage  trucks — was  proposed  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  yesterday. 

If  passed  by  the  City  Council,  the  unpre- 
cedented document  would  signal  the  start  of 
a  war  on  audible  pollution. 

The  48-p«Lge  code  would  authorize  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration  to 
act  specific  noise  nevels  for  the  entire  city. 
However,  the  role's  guide  points  out  that 
three  major  noise  sources  would  not  come 
under  its  domain — airplanes  are  subject  to 
federal  regulation,  oars  are  subject  to  state 
regulation  and  the  city  claims  that  more 
study  is  required  before  subway  noise  stand- 
ards can  be  set. 

HOUSEHOLD    DEVICES    INCLITDEO 

Garbage  trucks  built  after  Dec.  31.  1972, 
would  be  required  to  be  as  quiet  as  vacuum 
cleaners:  fans,  air  conditioners  and  other  cir- 
culation devices  would  be  toned  down  to  nor- 
mal conversation  levels  and  sirens  too  would 
have  to  be  quieter. 

The  code  could  subject  violators  to  pen«J- 
tles  as  high  as  a  30-day  Jail  term,  a  (500  a 
day  fine  for  violations  by  Individuals  and  a 
•2.000  a  day  fine  for  corporate  offenders. 

The  code  would  empower  the  environ- 
mental agency's  chief  to  place  various  nolse- 
n^aklng  devices  on  an  operating  certificate 
list  and  require  periodic  renewal  to  insure 
proper  standards. 

COULD    INFLICT    PENALTIES 

The  city's  Environmental  Control  Board 
could  revoke  or  suspend  a  certificate,  seal  a 
faulty  device  pending  repairs  and  Impose 
penalties  after  a  public  hearing  on  the 
charges. 

The  penalties  would  be  doubled  for  all  of- 
fenders who  failed  to  pay  the  fines. 

The  propMSsed  code  contained  a  number  of 
almost-audible  loopholes: 

It  would  permit  construction  activity  In 
residential  neighborhoods  on  weekends. 
Present  law  limits  almost  all  such  construc- 
tion to  weekdays. 

The  restrictions  on  air  compressors  used  at 
construction  sites  are  hazy.  The  confusions 
stem  from  the  code's  references  to  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  decibel  scales. 

The  code  defines  "construction"  as  activi- 
ties related  to  buildings,  "enclosed  struc- 
tures." It  does  not  clamp  down  on  noise 
created  In  the  construction  of  highways, 
bridges   and   other,    nonenclosed   structures. 

The  code  was  prepared  largely  by  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration  law- 
yer Fred  Weber  and  Robert  S.  Bennin,  direc- 
tor of  the  city's  Bureau  of  Noise  Abatement. 
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A  NEED  FOR  BOTTLED  DRINKING 
WATER  STANDARDS 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  fastest  growing  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  2  years  has 
been  the  sale  of  bottled  drinking  water. 
Once  considered  a  luxury  or  a  health 
cure,  bottled  water  is  now  considered  a 
necessity  by  many,  a  necessity  which 
overcomes  the  apprehension  some  people 
have  about  their  local  water  supplies.  A 
variety  of  brands  can  now  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  most  supermarkets.  In 
some  places,  the  water  is  dispensed  in 
vending  machines,  and  in  many  commu- 
nities, it  is  even  delivered  door-to-door 
with  the  morning  milk  and  orsuige  juice. 

In  light  of  this  increased  growth,  it  is 
sobering  to  note  that  no  specific  and 
imiform  Federal  standards  exist  to  as- 
sure the  quality  and  safety  of  bottled 
water  products.  While  some  State  laws  do 
exist,  they  are  vague  in  most  cases,  and 
no  machinery  has  been  established  to  en- 
force and  administer  the  regulations. 
Several  States  have  no  law  at  all. 

On  February  10,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  situation.  My  bill, 
H.R.  4147,  would  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  prescribe  minimum  health  and 
safety  standards  for  bottled  drinking  wa- 
ter if  after  scientific  investigation  he  de- 
termined such  standards  to  be  necessary. 
The  bill  makes  illegal  the  interstate 
transportation  of  any  bottled  water  prod- 
ucts which  fail  to  meet  these  standards. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  recently 
sponsored  a  series  of  tests  on  tap  and 
bottled  water  which  dramatically  illus- 
trate the  need  for  this  legislation.  The 
test  results,  published  in  the  Star  on 
July  1 1 ,  show  that  of  four  bottled  waters 
tested,  three  were  found  to  contain  much 
higher  levels  of  bacteria  than  the  six  tap 
waters  that  were  tested.  Interviews  fol- 
lowing up  this  survey  indicate  the 
enormous  degree  of  ambiguity  over  who 
should  regulate  bottled  water  products. 
State  officials  leave  the  problem  up  to  the 
Federal  Government;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment leaves  it  up  to  the  States. 

My  legislation,  by  establishing  clear 
responsibilities  and  specific  regulations, 
will  clear  up  this  confusion.  I  shall 
include  here  the  Washington  Star  survey 
of  bottled  water  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  urge  my  colleague  to  give  it  careful 
consideration,  and  then  join  me  in  work- 
ing for  passage  of  H.R.  4147: 
The  Water  Test:  It  Was  Akka  Tap  Watkb  vs 
Bottled 

(By  John  Flalka) 

Washington  area  residents  who  stUl  trust 
the  water  from  their  local  waterworks  are 
drinking  unpolluted,  relatively  bacteria  free 
waters  that  are  monitored  regtUarly  by  a 
variety  of  government  agencies. 

Washlngtonlans  who  have  switched  to 
some  kinds  of  bottled  water  may  be  drinking 
water  that  has  a  high  bacteria  content 
and-or  one  that  has  arrived  In  the  area  with- 
out being  checked  by  any  government  regu- 
latory agency. 

These  are  the  results  of  a  series  of  water 
tests  conducted  at  Georgetown  University, 
sponsored  by  The  Star. 


The  tests,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Rita  R.  Colwell.  a  microbiologist,  showed 
that  of  six  local  tap  waters  tested,  none 
exceeded  a  total  bacteria  count  of  7,000  per 
liter.  (A  liter  U  sUghUy  more  than  a  quart.) 

Of  four  bottled  waters  tested.  Including 
two  regional  varieties  and  two  nationally 
known  brands,  one  was  found  to  be  bacteria 
free.  However,  the  other  three  were  found  to 
contain  much  higher  levels  of  bacteria  than 
any  of  the  tap  waters,  ranging  from  50.000  to 
500.000  in  a  liter. 

According  to  Dr.  Colwell.  such  a  high  bac- 
teria count  means  that  the  three  brands  of 
botUed  water  "should  be  boiled  before  being 
given  to  an  infant." 

In  addition,  she  said,  the  brand  with  the 
highest  count  has  "at  least  the  potenlal" 
of  having  bacteria  that  are  harmful  to  adults. 

After  the  test  results  were  disclosed,  a 
reporter  contacted  the  health  departments  of 
the  District,  Arllngon.  Alexandria  Fairfax, 
Prince  Georges  and  Montgomery  counties  to 
see  if  any  local  health  authority  makes  regu- 
lar checks  on  the  quality  of  bottled  water. 

Although  they  regularly  make  checks  on 
tap  water  and  on  such  bottled  food  Items  as 
milk,  no  local  health  department  has  any 
regular  system  set  up  for  checking  samples 
of  bottled  water,  currently  enjoying  booming 
sales  in  local  grocery  stores. 

In  the  Star  tests,  a  laboratory  technician 
collected  water  samples  from  public  water 
fountains  and  rest  room  taps  supplied  by 
six  area  water  systems:  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  supplies  the  District  and 
Arlington  and  Palls  Church;  Fairfax  County, 
which  supplies  parts  of  the  county,  and 
Alexandria:  the  Washington  Suburban  Sani- 
tary Commission,  which  services  most  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  counties, 
and  the  cities  of  Rockville,  Upper  Marlboro 
and  Fairfax,  which  have  their  o«n  water 
systems. 

The  technician  also  purchased  four  samples 
of  bottled  water,  Three  brands,  Poland, 
Mountain  Valley  and  Great  Bear,  were 
bought  In  supermarkets  In  half  gallon  con- 
tainers. Two  quart  bottles  of  a  fourth  brand. 
Deer  Park,  were  obtained  In  a  liquor  store. 
Most  tests  were  conducted  with  duplicate 
samples. 

All  were  tested  In  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Biology  Department  laboratory  under 
Identical  conditions.  Samples  of  each  were 
placed  on  separate  bacteria  culture  plates 
containing  six  different  mediums. 

The  mediums,  each  made  with  a  basis  of 
agar,  a  Jello-like  substance,  were  designed 
to  provide  growth  support  for  various  types 
of  bacteria  that  could  be  found  In  water. 

All  of  the  water  samples  passed  the  stand- 
ard. US.  Public  Health  Service  test,  which 
Is  designed  to  detect  bacteria  of  the  collform 
group,  which  Includes  types  of  germs  found 
In  human  excrement. 

The  federal  standard,  published  In  1962 
and  adopted  by  many  states.  Is  currently 
being  revised  to  Include  other  tests. 

Of  the  local  tap  waters  tested,  two  were 
found  to  be  nearly  sterile.  A  sample  of  water 
from  the  city  of  Rockville 's  system,  taken 
from  a  tap  In  the  cafeteria  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Office  Building,  produced  only 
50  bacteria  per  liter  after  one   week. 

A  sample  from  a  water  fountain  In  the 
Prince  George  County  Court  House,  which 
Is  served  by  two  deep  wells  owned  by  the 
city  of  Upper  Marlboro,  yielded  less  than  100 
bocterla  per  liter. 

According  to  a  Prince  Georges  Health  De- 
partment spokesman,  the  Upper  Marlboro 
water  Is  nearly  pure  when  It  comes  from  the 
wells  and  requires  only  a  small  amount  of 
chlori  nation 

A  sample  of  District  water,  obtained  from 
a  rest  room  tap  In  the  U.S.  Capitol,  produced 
a  total  bacteria  count  of  786  bacteria  per 
Uter. 

The  highest  bacteria  count  found  for  local 
tap  water  came  from  a  sample  of  Fairfax 


Co\inty  water,  otHlected  from  a  faucet  In 
AlexandrU's  City  Hall,  wbich  had  7,000 
colonies  per  Uter. 

None  of  the  area  tap  waters  producMl  sig- 
nificant growth  In  cuture  plates  designed  to 
detect  anaerobic  l>acterla  strains,  which  can 
grow  without  oxygen,  or  in  plates  made  with 
a  mxiture  of  sheep's  blood  designed  to  detect 
bacteria  strains  which  destroy  red  blood  cells. 

Of  the  four  brands  of  bottled  water  tested, 
one  Mountain  Valley  Mineral  Water,  was 
found  to  be  completely  free  of  bacteria.  No 
bacteria  colcoiles  appeared  on  any  of  its  stz 
culture  plates  after  24  hoiurs,  48  hours  or  one 
week  of  observation. 

However,  samples  of  another  brand.  Deer 
Park  Mountain  Spring  Water,  yielded  the 
highest  bacteria  count  of  any  of  the  ten  wa- 
ters tested. 

The  samples  of  Deer  Park  water,  according 
to  I>r.  Colwell,  had  '"a  minimum  of  500,000 
bacteria  per  liter." 

The  bacteria  count  included  sizable  colonies 
of  bacteria  which  grew  on  the  sheep's  blood 
and  In  the  anaerobic  culture. 

[Bacteria  count  per  liter) 
Tap  Water : 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 

mlsslcxi     115 

City  of  RockvUle —         50 

City  of  Upper  Marlboro 100 

Fairfax    County 7.000 

Fairfax    aty 4,050 

U.S.   Army   Corps   of   Engineers    (Dis- 
trict. Arlington  and  Palls  Church )  -.       785 

Dr.  Colwell  strongly  emphasized  that  both 
tests  are  only  used  as  indicators  and  do  not 
pinpoint  the  presence  of  pathogenic  bacteria, 
or  those  harmful  to  human  health. 

Bacteria  that  destroys  sheep's  blood  could 
contain  harmless  strains  as  well  as  harm- 
ful ones,  such  as  streptococci.  Anaerobic  cul- 
tures could  contain  harmless  strains  as  well 
as  ones  that  can  grow  in  improperly  canned 
foods  and  cause  food  poisoning 

Bottled  waters:  Bacteria  count  per  liter 

Deer    Park 500.000 

Poland     Water 50,000to 

500.000 

Great    Bear 140,000 

Mountain    Valley Sterile 

Without  further  extensive  tests,  including 
animal  injections,  u  would  be  difficult  to 
say  precisely  what  types  of  harmful  bacteria 
were  present,  she  added. 

"We  dont  know  for  a  fact  that  they're 
there,  but  with  such  a  high  count  I  would 
suspect  a  potential  hazard."  Dr.  Colwell 
stated. 

•This  Is  a  field  that  has  been  neglected 
and  needs  much  more  study.  People  are  led 
to  believe  that  because  they  buy  something 
In  a  container  that  it  must  be  sterile. 

""Some  people  may  drink  bottled  water  Xor 
aesthetic  reasons.  Speaking  as  a  microbiol- 
ogist, all  I  can  say  Is  that  I  would  not  drink 
bottled  water  for  aesthetic  reasons,"'  she  con- 
cluded. 

The  sample  of  Poland  Water  produced  a 
count  which  she  estimated  to  be  In  a  range 
between  50,000  and  500.000  per  liter.  How- 
ever, only  a  small  number  of  the  bacteria 
were  found  to  destroy  the  sheeps  blood  and 
no  anaerobic  bacteria  were  found  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  sample  of  Great  Bear  water  yielded  a 
count  of  140.000  bacteria  per  liter  At  the 
end  of  48  hours  It  had  produced  a  sizeable 
culture  of  bacteria  growing  In  the  sheeps 
blood  agar,  but  no  anaerobic  bacteria  were 
found. 

Local  tap  waters  were  found  to  be  no  dif- 
ferent from  bottled  waters  in  a  separate 
chemical  test  for  the  presence  of  mercury. 
All  were  found  to  have  negligible  quantities, 
about  .05  parts  per  billion. 

Asked  about  the  bacteria  counts,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  companies  that  produce 
Deer  Park  and  Poland  water  said  they  were 
"surprised." 
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"I  c*n't  comment  od  anyone  elae's  find- 
ings," said  Robert  Bthier,  a  biologist  In 
charge  of  product  quality  control  for  tbe 
Nestle  Co.  Inc.,  which  owns  Deer  Park. 

Bthier  said  that,  although  some  bottled 
water  companies  treat  their  water  with 
oaone  to  remove  bacteria.  Deer  Park  bottles 
It  "Just  the  way  it  comes  out  of  the  ground" 
from  a  spring  In  western  Maryland. 

He  said  Deer  Park  runs  Its  own  quality 
control  and  Its  product  Is  checked  by  several 
state  health  departments.  "I'm  sure  It  didn't 
leave  our  plant  that  way.  but  you  know  a 
lot  of  things  can  happen  to  a  bottle  before 
tt  arrives  at  the  store." 

W.  J.  Alford,  president  of  the  Poland  Wa- 
ter Company,  said  that  he  was  "distressed" 
to  hear  of  the  high  bacteria  count.  "I  know 
that  we  have  factory  counts  running  be- 
tween zero  and  18  per  liter,"  he  said. 

He  admitted,  however,  that  the  company 
had  recently  changed  the  aluminum  tops 
on  Its  plastic  half  gallon  containers  oecause 
they  did  not  seal  the  bottle  securely. 

"I'm  sure  you  tested  one  of  our  old  con- 
tainers. There's  no  way  to  tell  how  long  It 
might  have  sat  on  tbe  store  shelf.  Anyway, 
now  we  date  tbe  bottles  and  with  the  new 
tops,  I  think  we've  got  the  bam  door  closed," 
he    added. 

Poland  Water,  Alford  explained,  comes 
mainly  from  a  spring  In  New  Jersey.  Only 
a  small  quantity  Is  produced  from  a  spring 
In  Poland.  Maine,  where  the  brand  origi- 
nated. Both  springs,  he  said,  are  similar  in 
nature. 

Warren  J.  Bradley,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Oreat  Bear  Spring  Company,  said  his  com- 
pany also  takes  great  pains  to  s*^  that  Its 
water  Is  pure  when  It  leaves  the  bottling 
plant. 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  somewhere  along 
the  way  something  may  not  happen.  One 
might  have  a  loose  top.  or  something  And 
you  don't  know  how  long  it  might  have  sat 
on  the  grocer's  shelf." 

Although  the  company  takes  Its  name 
from  a  spring.  Bradley  said  that  some  of  Its 
water  comes  from  the  Philadelphia  city  wa- 
ter   system. 

The  water  Is  purified  further  by  being 
passed  through  a  carbon  filter  and  then 
through  a  type  of  resin  which  removes  min- 
erals. Bradley  said.  It  is  sterilized  by  bub- 
bling oeone  through  U  and  a  slight  amount 
of  s^t  Is  added  to  give  it  some  taste,  he 
added. 

Who  does  test  bottled  water  once  it  leaves 
the  bottled  water  plant  and  finds  its  way 
to  the  grocer's  shelf? 

This  question  was  put  to  a  number  of 
health  officials.  Including  Dr.  L.  W.  Schnur- 
renberger  of  the  DC.  Health  Department. 
Dr.  Schnurrenberger  said  that  the  District  is 
currently  testing  one  bottle  of  water  but 
does  not  test  on  any  regular  basis. 

"We  pretty  much  leave  that  up  to  the  fed- 
eral government,"  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  said  that  it  has  authority  to 
regulate  bottled  water  shipped  In  interstate 
commerce  but  that  there  Is  no  program  to 
regularly  sample  bottled  water.  "We  leave 
that  pretty  much  to  the  states."  he  said. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Maryland  Health  De- 
partment and  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  regulates  packaged  foods, 
said  that  they  test  random  samples  of  bottled 
water,  but  none  on  a  regular  basis. 

Although  the  Division  of  Water  Hygiene 
within  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  does  not  regxilate  bottled  water  either. 
It  recently  began  a  study  of  the  industry  as 
the  result  of  a  rash  of  advertising  claims 
by  manufacturers  of  bottled  water  that  im- 
ply that  local  tap  water  may  be  unsafe. 

John  A.  Cofrancesco  an  engineer  with  the 
division,  said  that  his  office  may  have  Inad- 
vertently stimulated  the  boom  In  bottled  wa- 
ter sales  by  releasing  a  study  last  summer 
that  showed  that  only  59  percent  of  1,000 


local   water  systems  tested  throughout  the 
nation  were  meeting  federal  standards. 

Cofrancesco  pointed  out  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  water  works  falling  below  standards 
were  In  small  towns  and  that  the  nation's 
big  cities  all  checked  out  well. 

"But  the  bottled  water  people  took  great 
liberties  with  our  study.  Whenever  we  would 
say  potential  hazard,  they  would  leave  out 
the  word  potential.  I'm  afraid  It  had  a  heavy 
Influence  on  bottled  water  sales." 

The  Division  of  Water  Hygiene,  noting  the 
response,  began  to  study  bottled  water  regu- 
lations. "What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that 
bottled  water  quality  Is  regulated  by  the 
Individual  states.  Some  states.  Including  the 
District,  have  no  regulations,"  said  Erwln 
BeUack,  an  engineer  and  a  chemist  who 
works  with  Confrancesco. 

He  said  that  of  the  surrounding  jurisdic- 
tions that  have  specific  laws  relating  to 
bottled  water,  only  Pennsylvania  could  be 
regarded  as  having  an  adequate  law.  Both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  laws,  he  said,  were 
relatively  weak,  ^)elllng  out  few  specific 
standards. 

BeUack  said  that  the  federal  government 
Is  revising  its  water  standards  and  may  some 
day  set  a  limit  on  the  total  number  of  bac- 
teria because  a  high  bacteria  count  can  be 
harmful. 

"Certain  bacteria  that  are  comparatively 
harmless  may  not  be  to  an  infant  or  a 
weakened  person,  such  as  an  invalid.  They 
could  cause  a  general  n:ialalse  or  feeling  of 
sickness." 

"I  for  one  would  not  drink  bottled  water 
because  there  Is  no  indication  that  some 
states  enforce  these  laws.  You  don't  have  the 
certainty,  as  you  do  with  tap  water,  that 
someone  has  checked  It,"  concluded  Bellack. 

Despite  the  fact  of  certainty  about  bottled 
water,  some  Washlngtonlans  are  probably 
not  about  to  switch  back  to  tap  water. 
Bottled  water  has  found  its  way  Into  high 
places. 

For  Instance.  Mountain  Valley  water  Is 
served  In  the  Senate  dining  room,  Poland 
water  is  served  at  the  Supreme  Court  and  it 
is  rumored  that  various  brands  of  bottled 
water  are  enjoyed  at  the  White  House. 

For  these  devotees,  there  are  some  pros- 
pects for  more  thorough  regulation  of  what 
goes  Into  the  bottles: 

Rep.  John  S.  Monagan.  D-Conn..  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  Congress  to  establish 
strong,  specific  federal  standards  for  bottled 
water.  He  cited  the  "sudden  rapid  growth  " 
of  the  industry,  which  sold  $100  million 
worth  of  water  last  year,  as  one  reason  why 
it  should  receive  constant,  uniform  regula- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  study  of  bottled  water  which  may 
lead  to  tougher  standards.  John  Meadows 
chief  of  the  Maryland  Health  Department's 
food  and  milk  section,  said  the  study  will 
probably  lead  to  a  requirement  that  manu- 
facturers date  the  bottles  to  keep  them  from 
sitting  too  long  on  store  shelves.  One  of 
the  big  problems  In  his  state  has  been 
false  and  misleading  advertising,  he  added 

One  company,  which  was  using  processed 
Baltimore  city  tap  water,  put  labels  on  its 
bottles  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. "We  asked  them  to  change  it  and  then 
they  put  on  a  label  with  a  picture  of  Niagara 
Falls."  Meadows  said. 

Even  the  American  Bottled  Water  Asso- 
ciation, the  Industry's  main  trade  associa- 
tion. Is  pressing  for  federal  controls.  Fred 
Jones,  the  association's  executive  director, 
said  that  90  percent  of  the  nation's  bottled 
water  manufacturers  belong  to  his  group 
and  abide  by  Its  self-imposed,  voluntary 
standards. 

"However,  there  are  some  fly-by-nlght  op- 
erators coming  Into  the  business  and  we 
would  prefer  to  have  the  federal  govern- 
ment come  up  with  rules  that  everyone 
would  have  to  comply  with,"  he  added. 


Jones  said  that  he  hoped  tbe  Congress 
win  eventually  adc^t  the  association's 
standards. 

One  of  the  association's  regxilatlona  re- 
quires that  bottled  water  not  contain  more 
than  100,000  bacteria  in  a  liter.  All  four  com- 
panies whose  products  were  tested  by  The 
Star  are  members  of  his  association,  Jones 
said. 

"Our  water  Is  always  superior  to  the  public 
water  supply,"  Jones  maintained.  He  re- 
ferred a  reporter  to  Joe.  A.  Stanley  of  Lub- 
bock, Texas,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  group's 
water  quality  standards  committee. 

Stanley  said  that  while  the  industry  is 
now  striving  to  attain  a  "zero  plate  count" 
or  sterility  in  its  bottles,  a  high  bacteria 
level  would  not  be  necessarily  harmful. 

"We  feel  that  If  It  was  of  any  great  public 
heaath  significance,  there  would  be  require- 
ments In  the  area,"  he  concluded. 


WE  MUST  PULL  TCXJETTHER 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  very  timely  and  instructive 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Archie  K.  Davis, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  85th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Printing  Indus- 
tries of  America,  Inc.,  in  Chicago,  on 
Jime  30. 

Mr.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Wachovia,  Inc.,  headquartered  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C..  a  part  of  my  district, 
has  addressed  himself  to  some  very  im- 
portant issues  that  are  of  concern  to 
every  member  of  this  body  and  to  every 
American  citizen. 

His  remarks,  entitled  "We  Must  Pull 
Together,"  make  excellent  reading,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  great  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  recent  past,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  growing  responsibilities  we  must 
bear  as  a  world  power,  and  when  he 
speaks  of  our  recent  efforts  to  reform  the 
welfare  system. 

I  recommend  his  speech  for  considera- 
tion by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  and 
I  include  at  tliis  time  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress in  the  Record  of  today : 

Wt  Must  Pan,  TocrxHrx 
(By  Archie  K.  Davis) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  have  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress you  today.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  another  indivdiual  craft'  known  to  man 
that  has  contributed  as  much  to  human 
progress  as  yours,  nor  do  I  envision  a  more 
Important  one  developing  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

It  has  been  observed  that  when  the  con- 
troversial prophet  of  the  communications 
media,  Marshall  Mcluhan,  wanted  to  an- 
nounce the  demise  of  the  printed  word,  he 
wrote  a  book.  I  believe  that  Is  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  the  continuing  Importance 
of  printing. 

I  understand  that  Ben  Franklin  Is  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  American  print- 
ing Industry.  Whether  or  not  that  Is  strictly 
accurate  historically,  it  Is  certainly  sym- 
bolically true.  Franklin  was  a  small  business- 
man, a  tough  comoetitor,  and  a  highly' crea- 
tive. Inventive  individual — all  qualities  char- 
acteristic of  today's  printers. 

MATTXKS  or  DXXP  CONCIBN 

But  my  primary  purpose  today  Is  not  to 
compliment  you,  gentlemen.  It  is  to  share 
with  you  some  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
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all  of  us.  These  are  not  easy  times  for  any 
businessman.  Business  today  is  under  In- 
creasing attack,  and  I  think.  In  many  cases, 
unfair  attack. 

The  benefits  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem are  so  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
our  lives  that  we  cease  to  be  aware  of  them; 
we  take  them  for  granted. 

It  Is  certainly  not  difficult  to  prove  the 
material  success  of  the  system.  By  any  stand- 
ard, we  are  the  most  fortunate  people  In 
history.  We  have  more  wealth  In  the  ag- 
gregate, and  more  wealth  on  the  averr.ge, 
than  any  other  nation.  And  we  are  much 
better  oS  today.  In  a  material  sense,  than 
at  any  time  in  our  own  past. 

For  comparison,  may  we  go  back  a  few  years 
Into  that  past.  In  the  year  I  have  In  mind, 
the  death  rate  exceeded  the  birth  rate. 
Pneumonia  killed  more  people  than  cancer 
The  average  hourly  wage  in  manufacturing 
was  63  cents,  and  the  average  weekly  pay  was 
$23.8.  There  were  no  transistors,  no  rsular, 
no  Jet  planes,  no  rockets,  no  atomic  energy, 
no  interstate  highways,  no  frozen  foods,  no 
penicillin,  and  no  television. 

What  year  could  that  have  been?  1850? 
1900?  Well,  it  was  1939— Just  32  years  ago. 
We've  come  a  long  way.  The  average  family 
Income  In  1970 — $9.870 — will  buy  nearly  twice 
as  many  goods  as  the  average  family  income 
as  recently  as  1950. 

We  have  changed  in  many  other  ways  since 
1950.  Your  own  industry  has  grown  from  a 
1950  business  volume  of  two-and-a-quarter 
billion  dollars  to  nearly  eight  billion  dollars 
in  1970.  Our  population  has  increased,  too — 
over  30  percent,  from  154  million  to  more 
than  200  million.  The  number  of  college 
graduates  has  nearly  doubled,  from  432,000 
to  772,000  .  .  .  and  many  more  are  on  the 
way.  And  the  population  has  continued  to 
abandon  the  farm  In  favor  of  the  urban  areas. 
In  1950.  36  percent  of  us  still  lived  in  rural 
surroundings.  Now.  fewer  than  27  percent  re- 
main In  the  country.'  The  end  of  that  trend 
is  not  yet  In  sight. 

These  great  population  shifts  have  created 
difficult  problems  for  all  of  our  institutions, 
in  the  midst  of  our  material  well-being.  In- 
creasingly today,  we  are  being  told  that 
"many  thinking  people  believe  America  has 
seen  Its  best  days."  It  Is  said  that  "never  was 
there  more  hollowness  at  heart  than  at  pres- 
ent In  the  United  Stales." 

These  sentiments  are  not  new.  That  first 
statement  was  made  by  the  American  diarist, 
James  Allen,  in  1775  The  second,  by  Walt 
Whitman,  in  1875.  We  seem  to  go  through 
recurrent  periods  of  guilt  and  self-doubt, 
and  we  are  unquestionably  enduring  one 
now. 

To  the  extent  that  such  harsh  self-exami- 
nation spurs  us  on  to  greater  achievement — 
In  both  tangible  and  Intangible  forms — It  is 
good.  To  the  extent  that  it  destroys  our  self- 
confidence  and  totally  blinds  us  to  our  re- 
deeming virtues,  it  is  bad. 

Critics  who  point  to  specific  flaws  In  the 
system  and  urge  reform  are  of  Inestimable 
value  to  our  society.  I  hope  we  are  never 
without  them,  and  I  hop>e  that  we  will  always 
listen  attentively  to  what  they  say. 

But  there  Is  another  kind  of  critic  abroad 
today,  one  who  Indicts  the  system  not  be- 
cause It  is  not  trying,  but  because  It  Is  not 
perfect.  And  the  remedy  this  kind  of  critic 
proposes  Is  not  reform,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  system. 

This  kind  of  criticism  Is  Irresponsible  In 
the  extreme.  It  emanates  from  those  who 
harbor  an  unshakable  prejudice  agaln.st  pri- 
vate enterprise  capitalism  and  representative 
democracy.  They  despise  the  former  because 
It  works  when  they  maintain  that  It  cant, 
and  they  dislike  the  latter  because  it  demon- 
strates public  support  for  the  former. 

The  radicals  like  to  portray  all  American 
business  as  gleuit  in  size  and  monopllstlc  In 
outlook.  That  Is  a  myth.  Our  large  firms 
must  meet  Increasingly  intense  world  com- 
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petition.  Furthermore,  there  are  over  eight 
million  businesses  in  this  country,  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  the  corner  hot  dog  vendor, 
and  95  percent  of  them  are  small  businesses. 

The  printing  Industry  Itself  has  often  been 
called  the  "biggest  small  business  in  the  na- 
tion," and  that  description  Is  a  good  one. 
Your  Industry  Is  one  which  can  still  be  en- 
tered with  a  relatively  modest  Initial  capital 
Investment — the  price  of  a  small  press  and 
Its  auxiliary  equipment.  It  Is  an  Industry  In 
which  a  man  who  starts  with  very  little  can 
become  a  success,  if  he  is  willing  to  work 
for  It,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  audience 
includes  many  who  have  done  Just  that. 

Success  always  looks  easy — and  even  un- 
deserved— to  those  who  were  not  around 
when  It  was  being  earned.  That  Is  a  re- 
grettable but  understandable  trait  of  hu- 
man nature. 

It  is  perhaps  a  more  curious  commentary 
on  human  nature  that  we  tend  to  become 
most  disparaging  of  our  economic  system 
when  it  Is  functioning  best,  and  more  con- 
scious of  its  value  to  use  when  Its  heart 
skips  a  beat,  as  it  has  In  the  mild  recession 
we  are  now  leaving.  About  the  only  good 
thing  I  can  find  to  say  about  such  periodic 
readjustments  is  that  they  serve  as  an  un- 
mistakable reminder  that  economic  security 
cannot  be  legislated  any  more  than  the 
king  can  command  the  tides.  Wealth,  mate- 
rial wealth,  must  be  produced;  that  Is.  It 
must  be  earned. 

TIME     TO     SPEAK     OF     RESPONSIBIUTIES 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  today 
on  "rights."  I  t>elieve  it  is  time  to  speak  of 
"responsibilities."  Responsibility  is  the  glue 
that  holds  society  together.  "Rights"  can 
have  meaning  only  in  a  social  context. 

I  truly  believe  that  "responsibility  begins 
at  home."  so  in  that  context.  I  wish  to  start 
with  the  responsibilities  of  business  In  our 
society. 

The  "classic"  functions  of  business  are  to 
earn  an  adequate  return  for  the  owners,  to 
develop  the  society's  capital  resources,  to 
provide  the  customer  with  honest  value  for 
his  money,  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  recom- 
pense employees  in  accord  with  their 
contribution. 

Few  Americans  realize  the  amount  of  cor- 
porate income  that  goes  to  employees.  In 
1970,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  after  deducting  overhead,  sup- 
plies and  taxes,  8.9  percent  of  the  country's 
corporate  income  went  to  the  owners  of  the 
corporations,  while  9.1  percent  was  paid  In 
wages  and  salaries. 

The  printing  Industry  alone  provides  jobs 
for  335,000  people,  and  pays  them  more  than 
$2.5  billion  annually  In  wages  and  salaries. 

Those  are  the  traditional  responsibilities. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  our  competitive 
private  enterprise  system  has  performed  ex- 
ceptionally well.  I  might  add  that  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  competitive  Industry  than 
yours — as  anyone  who  has  ever  advertised 
for  bids  on  a  printing  Job  finds  out  quite 
quickly. 

But  In  fulfilling  these  classic  responsibili- 
ties, good  businessmen  have  gone  far  beyond. 
Into  the  broad,  fertile  area  where  the  In- 
terests of  business  and  the  needs  of  society 
overlap.  Job  training  programs,  aid  to  edu- 
cation, cooperation  with  minority  enter- 
prises, participation  In  community  affairs — 
these  are  all  activities  that  derive  from  an 
enlightened  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship   between    business   and    society. 

The  printing  Industry  furnishes  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  corporate  responsibility 
of  a  high  order.  Your  extensive  Job  training 
end  retraining  programs  are  outstanding. 
Many  of  you  are  small  businessmen,  close  to 
the  pulse  of  your  communities,  and  are 
naturally  Involved  In  many  aspects  of  com- 
munity life. 

These  are  open-ended  responsibilities.  As 
businessmen,   and  as  cltis^ns,   we   can   and 


must  do  more.  The  effort  to  clean  up  the 
environment  is  a  particularly  great  chal- 
lenge for  all  of  us. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  most  obvious  social 
obligation  of  all — tbe  obligation  to  seek  out 
and  satisfy  the  needs  and  wants  of  tbe 
customer. 

Business,  like  society,  must  constantly 
evolve  and  change  in  rerponse  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  and  desires  of  the  people  tt  serves. 

There  are  few  Industries  In  America  where 
this  critical  need  for  ad^tablllty  Is  more 
api>arent  than  In  yoxir  industry.  In  printing. 
In  the  past  flfty  years  you  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  competition  of  the  electronic 
entertainment  media — first  radio,  then  tele- 
vision. And  you  have  witnessed  rapid  changes 
in  your  own  technology.  Offset  has  become 
the  dominant  printing  method,  and  photo- 
typeeettlng  Is  fast  supplanting  conventional 
hot  type. 

Change  will  never  cease. 

The  message  for  any  business  is  a  simple 
one:  Adapt  or  die.  £n«rnal  vigilance  is  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  freedom  to  compete. 

Business  certainly  has  its  share  of  the 
responsibility  in  our  society,  and  it  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  every  businessman  to  ac- 
knowledge that.  But  we  do  not  lack  for 
critics  to  point  out  our  fallings,  either.  TtXHl 
is  well  and  good.  Constructive  criticism  Is  a 
healthy  thing. 

However,  If  criticism  is  healthy  for  busi- 
ness. It  Is  also  healthy  for  other  Important 
elements  of  society.  And  here  I  believe  the 
critics  are  falling  In  their  obligation.  Busi- 
ness is  no  longer  the  dominant  institution  In 
our  society;  at  least,  not  *n  the  sense  that 
the  businessman  Is  free  to  operate  pretty 
much  as  he  chooses.  Power  today  Is  shared 
with  other  groups;  therefore,  these  other 
groups  must  also  bear  a  proportionate  meas- 
ure of  responsibility. 

MAJOR  CHANCES  ArTKCTINC  ITS 

It  is  essential  that  all  powerful  groups  In 
America  recognize  this  Joint  responsibility, 
and  realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  pulling 
together.  The  country  Is  facing  a  different 
world  today  than  the  one  we  faced  25  years 
ago.  Rapid  and  very  deep  changes  within  and 
without  have  created  many  uncertainties. 
Success  can  no  longer  be  taken  for  granted, 
as  part  of  the  American  heritage. 

The  first  of  these  major  changes  has  taken 
place  outside  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
The  postwar  era  of  total  American  Industrial 
and  technological  supremacy  has  yielded  to 
an  era  of  intenslfsrlng  competition. 

Other  countries  have  learned  to  apply  our 
technological  and  managerial  techniques, 
with  the  result  that  our  lead  has  diminished. 
In  some  ways,  this  Is  beneficial  In  that  It 
has  resulted  in  a  better  life  for  others  and 
It  has  given  our  trading  partners  the  means 
to  buy  more  of  our  goods.  But  it  also  means 
that  we  must  run  faster  Just  to  stay  even. 
Our  high  standard  of  living  depends  on  our 
continuing   technological   superiority. 

Another  major  change  to  be  confronted  Is 
th&t  Infiation  has  become  a  chronic  problem 
with  us.  Several  trends  with  their  roots  In 
the  I930's  have  contributed  to  this  problem. 
The  first  Is  the  rise  of  the  welfare  state,  the 
sooood  Is  the  Increased  power  of  labor,  and 
the  third  is  our  steady  progression  from  a 
manufacturing  to  a  service  economy. 

THE    SEEDS    OF    DESTRUCTION 

Finally,  we  Americans  have  not  yet  faced 
the  fact  that  a  price  must  be  paid  for  Im- 
provements in  the  environment  and  in  the 
quality  of  life  that  we  are  demanding. 

We  continue  to  escalate  our  demands  <mi 
government  with  no  thought  to  the  cost. 
Consequently,  recent  estimates  of  the  federal 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1972  run  as  high  a* 
$30  billion.  Even  more  disturbing,  projec- 
tions of  existing  federal  programs  to  the 
vear  1975  show  that  these  programs  alone 
will  require  nearly  all  of  the  increase  In  the 
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OroM  NKtlooAl  Product  expectMl  by  tb»t 
(tat*.  In  other  wortis,  we  b»v«  already  oom- 
mltted  to  government  use  all  of  tbe  «xtr» 
resourcea  tb«  economy  c«n  be  expected  to 
gMMrmte  between  now  and  1975.  None  of  thla 
econc»nlc  growtb  will  be  available  to  finance 
new  federal  programa,  and  none  of  It  will  be 
available  to  the  private  sector. 

And  yet,  agaliMt  this  background,  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  baa  Just  passed 
H.&.  1 — the  so-called  "family  assistance 
plan."  This  bill  oaUa  for  a  giiaranteed  annual 
Income  of  •3,400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
to  start  with,  and  already  forces  are  at  work 
to  Increase  that  allowanoe  to  $6,500,  which 
would  cover  half  the  population  and  cost 
•75  bUlion  a  year. 

As  If  that  Isn't  bad  enough,  the  bUl  also 
provides  for  automatic  Increases  In  social 
security  benefits  baaed  upon  increases  In  the 
cost  of  living.  By  1980.  the  proposed  social 
security  taxes  wotild  be  06  percent  greater 
than  those  under  the  present  law,  and  the 
combined  tax  of  •3.084.80  would  represent 
an  Increase  over  this  year's  tax  of  147 
percent. 

Within  thU  one  bUl— H.R.  1 — Is  tbe  poten- 
tial to  destroy  our  private  economy  as  we 
know  It  today. 

Tbe  conclusion  Is  inescapable:  We  must 
either  reduce  our  demands  of  government  or 
accept  higher  taxes.  But  so  far.  we  have 
chosen  to  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  by 
borrowing  from  the  future  to  finance  o\ir 
profligate  spending  in  tbe  present.  While 
this  technique  may  buy  time.  It  guarantees 
a  most  painful   final  awakening. 

So  these  three  problems — more  capable 
rivals  abroad,  chronic  Inflation,  and  con- 
tinual deficit  financing — are  weakening  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  and  will 
ultimately  threaten  our  standard  of  living 
unless  w;  wake  up  to  reality. 

Business  must  play  Its  part,  but  business 
Is  not  alone.  All  segments  of  our  society  must 
work  in  concert.  Those  critics  who  have  been 
particularly  hard  on  business  also  have  a 
great  obligation  to  point  the  finger  of  criti- 
cism wherever  It  needs  to  be  pointed,  not  Just 
at  the  same  old  target. 

They  have  been  especially  blind  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  labor. 

THE    RXSPONSmUTT    OF    LA80B 

Our  society  owes  a  great  debt  to  labor. 
Generally  speaking,  the  American  worker  Is 
the  best  in  the  world.  Beyond  that.  It  was  the 
American  labor  movement  which  proved  that 
workers  in  a  capitalistic  system  can  create  for 
themselves  a  far  higher  standard  of  living 
than  socialist  workers. 

But  labor  Is  Just  as  subject  to  human  fall- 
ings as  business,  government,  education,  or 
any  other  human  Institution.  Labor  can  be- 
come set  In  lu  ways  and  Inflexible.  Labor 
can  become  too  greedy.  Labor  power,  like  all 
power,  can  be  misused. 

We  are  today  witnessing  the  ugly  spectacle 
of  municipal  workers  holding  the  population 
of  New  Tork  to  ransom.  Tomorrow,  It  could 
be  your  conununlty. 

LAbor  can  be  terrlfylngly  blind  to  the 
fact  tha*-  the  power  to  compel  capitulation 
to  Its  demands  Is  Infinitely  greater  than  are 
the  means  to  meet  those  demands.  Yet,  the 
unlcns  at  times  appear  willing  to  kill  off  an 
entire  Industry — to  kill  off  Jobs — rather  than 
moderate  their  position.  A  "good"  contract 
with  a  company  that  Is  forced  to  close  Is 
hardly  an  economic  victory. 

One  wonders  whether  labor  realizes  that 
we  are  no  longer  living  in  the  1930's?  One 
wcnders  whether  the  critics  of  business  real- 
ize It?  It  should  be  obvious  that  labor  is  no 
longer  an  "Infant  Industry."  in  need  of  spe- 
cial protection. 

The  challenges  of  Inflation  and  foreign 
competition  demand  the  highest  degree  of 
labor  responsibility,  corporate  responsibility 
and  governmental  responsibility. 


Labor  did  not  bring  on  Inflation.  It  came 
as  the  result  of  government  fiscal  Irreepon- 
sibUlty  and  a  belief  that  we  could  have  both 
guns  and  buttter  without  some  degree  of  sac- 
rifice. But  labor  can  easily  sabotage  efforts  to 
halt  it.  "Catch-up"  wage  demands  are  un- 
derstandable. However,  wage  Increases  that 
go  far  beyond  that,  and  conslstenUy  exceed 
productivity  gains,  merely  feed  the  fires  of 
Inflation  and  leave  no  one  better  off,  not 
even  the  workers  who  receive  them. 

Tha  whole  process  is  self-defeating,  and 
the  continuing  escalation  of  our  wage  and 
price  structure  Is  steadily  but  surely  pricing 
American  goods  out  of  world  markets.  Just 
as  surely  as  wage  Increases  In  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  pricing  the  average  Ameri- 
can out  of  the  bousing  market. 

So  labor  has  a  vital  responsibility  to  do  its 
share  In  halting  Inflation.  That  means  help- 
ing to  Increase  productivity  by  agreeing  to 
the  abandraunent  of  featherbeddlng  and 
other  man-made  tnefllclencles.  And  it  means 
moderating  wage  demands  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  gains  In  productivity. 

I  most  assuredly  do  not  exempt  business 
from  a  corresponding  responsibility  in  this 
area.  Just  as  labor  must  bold  down  wage 
demands,  so  the  businessman  must  do  all  In 
his  power  to  hold  down  prices.  Neither  of 
us  is  completely  Innocent.  Both  of  us  are 
equally  burdened. 

Bn»N  soNo  or  PKOTBcnowraM 

Foreign  competition  Is  and  vrtll  continue 
to  be  an  Increasing  challenge  for  all  of  us. 
To  meet  this  challenge,  superior  technology 
and  a  better-educated,  more  productive  work 
force  are  still  our  high  cards  In  many  Indus- 
tries, printing  among  them.  In  recent  years 
the  value  of  printed  products  leaving  thla 
country  has  exceeded  the  value  of  Imported 
printed  material  by  more  than  two-to-one. 

But  too  many  of  our  Industries  are  no 
longer  manufacturing  that  kind  of  lead. 
Sotne  are  suffering  .  .  .  workers  are  losing 
their  Jobs  and  Investors  are  losing  their 
savings.  This  creates  human  problems  that 
the  government  cannot  Ignore. 

The  answer,  however.  Is  not  protectionism. 
If  we  yield  to  the  siren  song  of  protectionism 
and  run  away  from  the  fight.  It  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  American  standard  of  living. 

The  AFL-CIO  seems  to  believe  that  our 
standard  of  living  is  a  product  of  nature- 
something  that  we  can  hoard,  like  gold,  to 
prevent  It  from  leaving  the  country.  That  Is 
wrong,  of  course,  but  many  businesses  and 
political  leaders  have  also  succumbed  to  the 
delusion. 

The  American  worker  has  a  high  standard 
of  living  because  he  has  earned  It.  He  has 
earned  It  by  being  the  most  productive 
worker  In  the  world.  If  he  ceases  to  be  the 
most  productive  worker  In  the  world,  he  will 
also  cease  to  be  the  most  prosperous.  And 
that  goes  for  the  rest  of  us,  too. 

There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  foreign 
trade.  It  could  hardly  be  more  simple.  The 
dollars  we  pay  foreigners  for  their  goods  are 
what  they  use  to  buy  our  goods.  If  we  don't 
buy  from  them,  we  cannot  sell  to  them.  If  we 
cannot  sell  to  them,  we  will  have  a  smaller 
market.  A  smaller  market  means  lower  levels 
of  production.  Lower  levels  of  production 
mean  fewer  Jobs.  Fewer  AviCTican  jobs. 

The  most  frequent  foreign  trade  figure  we 
hear  Is  the  net  Import  or  export  surplus.  Last 
year  we  had  a  trade  surplus  of  •3.7  billion. 

In  this  age  of  Infiated  figures,  •a?  billion 
does  not  sound  like  a  significant  figure  when 
compared  to  the  totta  size  of  our  economy. 
But  •a  7  bUllon  Is  Just  the  differevce  between 
our  imports  and  exports.  We  actually  exported 
•43.1  billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  In 
1970.  Many,  many  American  Jobs  depend 
upon  the  production  and  transportation  of 
those  goods. 

One  of  our  major  exporting  companies — 


Caterpillar — points  out  that  one  third  of  Ita 
American  employees  owe  their  Jobs  to  Its 
foreign  sales  That's  17,000  Job*  In  one  com- 
pany alone.  Slmllary,  one-third  of  the  sup- 
plies that  Caterpillar  buys  In  the  XJS.  alone 
depend  on  its  overseas  business.  And  so  it 
goes  throughout  our  exporting  industries. 

So  we  all  have  a  lot  to  lose  If  we  try  to 
hide  from  foreign  competition.  And  no  one 
has  more  to  lose  than  the  American  worker. 

GOVntNlfXNT :  PAST  or  THX  TKAM  OB  PAXT  Or  THX 
PBOBLKM? 

Ctovemment  is  the  last  of  the  institutions 
that  I  will  mention  this  morning.  Govern- 
ment Is  traditionally  charged  with  mediating 
confilct,  maintaining  order,  dispensing  Jus- 
tice, guarding  the  general  public  Interest,  and 
promoting  the  general  economic  welfare. 

In  America  In  recent  times,  "promoting 
the  general  economic  welfare"  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  to  mean  protecting  the  people 
from  "big  business."  It  Is  a  strategy  that 
may  have  been  appropriate  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Now,  there  Is  a  greater  need  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  business  from  "big  gov- 
ernment." 

It  has  been  said  that  Japan  Is  more  a 
corporation  than  a  country.  That  Is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Japanese  business,  labor 
and  government  cooperate  to  advance 
Japanese  Interests  In  world  markets. 

In  America.  I  am  eifraid  the  situation  Is 
quite  the  reverse.  Labor  and  management 
feud,  while  government  actions  are  fre- 
quently Inconsistent,  and  at  times  even 
harmful  to  business. 

The  regulated  Industries  are  a  case  in  point. 
Federal  and  state  regulatory  agencies  must 
begin  to  recognize  their  full  responsibilities. 
Too  often  they  consider  their  sole  mission  to 
be  the  protection  of  the  consumer  without 
recognizing  they  have  an  equal  responsibUity 
to  protect  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
regulated  Industries. 

For  example,  unless  such  Industries  have 
adequate  rates  of  return,  they  will  be  unable 
to  attract  the  funds  needed  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  a  rapidly  expanding  economy. 
Adequate  earnings  are  also  essential  if 
regulated  Industries  are  to  be  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  new  technology  that 
wUl  provide  a  better  quality  of  services  In  the  . 
future. 

A  closely  related  need  la  that  regulated 
industries  be  given  reasonable  freedom  of 
operation.  Excessive  and  restrictive  regula- 
tion and  control  not  only  hamper  the  op- 
eration of  such  businesses,  but  also  prevent 
them  from  fully  meeting  their  obligations  to 
both  their  customers  and  their  shareholders 

Such  regulatory  behavior  Is  the  product  of 
a  philosophy  bom  over  35  years  ago,  to  meet 
the  different  conditions  of  a  different  age. 
But  the  times  have  changed.  American  busi- 
ness and  American  labor  are  competing  in  a 
world  market  now,  and  there  is  nothing  In 
the  laws  of  nature  or  economics  that  guar- 
antees us  a  victory.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  spending  half  our  energy  fight- 
ing with  each  other.  American  superiority  is 
man-made,  not  Ood-glven  It  can  be  lost. 

If  we  do  not  learn  to  shift  capital  rapidly 
from  Inefficient  Industries  to  competitive  In- 
dustries; If  we  do  not  Increase  our  Invest- 
ment In  research  and  development:  If  we  do 
not  achieve  greater  productivity  In  educa- 
tion and  government;  If  we  do  not  learn  the 
techniques  of  cooperative  long-range  plan- 
ning; If  we  do  not  accept  discipline  In  fiscal 
matters,  then,  one  day  not  too  far  down  the 
road,  we  will  find  ourselves,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, living  with  memories  of  a  glorious  past 
In  an  Inglorious  and  Insecure  present. 

So  government  must  also  become  a  part 
of  tbe  team,  rather  than  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

But  more  Importantly,  government  must 
exercise  that  fiscal  responsibility  which  Is 
necessary  to  our  very  survival.  Lenin  advised 
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that  there  Is  no  surer,  more  subtle  means  of 
overturning  the  existing  basis  of  society  than 
to  debauch  the  currency.  He  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

The  sooner  labor,  management  and  gov- 
ernment recognize  our  Interdependence — the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  this  coordi- 
nated system  of  ours  work — the  greater  will 
be  our  self-assurance. 

Leadership  Is  the  indispensable  catalyst. 
Responsible  leadership  must  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion. Business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual, 
must  yield  to  something  a  bit  more  noble  In 
our  national  character. 

The  stakes  are  too  high  today.  As  a  world 
leader  we  must  demonstrate  a  capacity  to 
keep  our  own  house  In  order — a  capacity  to 
exercise  self -discipline.  We  must  ifoow  where 
we  are  going  and  what  our  mission  Is. 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSAL  TO 
CITE  CBS  AND  DR.  PRANK 
STANTON  FOR  CONTEMPT  OP 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  my  minority  views  on  the  mat- 
ter involving  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  to  cite  CBS  and  Dr. 
Prank  Stanton  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. Thirteen  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  opposed  the  action  and  soon 
each  Member  of  the  House  will  have  a 
chance  to  consider  this  important  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  each  Member  desires  to 
have  the  benefit  of  all  points  of  view  and 
because  the  committee  report  will  not  be 
available  for  a  while,  I  want  to  place  in 
the  Record  my  dissenting  views. 

MlNORTTT   ViZWS   Or  CONGRESSMAN   jAMES 

Brothill    or    North    Carolina 
We  oppose  the  contempt  citation  urged  by 
the  majority  because  It  sets  this  Congress  on 
a  dangerous  course — a  course  without  prece- 
dent or  Justification. 

Much  of  the  general  criticism  leveled 
against  broadcast  news  reporting  these  days 
may  be  well-founded.  Our  dissent  Is  not  an 
endorsement  of  the  past  conduct  of  broadcast 
Journalism.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  the  phys- 
ical and  technical  limitations  of  the  medium 
and  the  questionable  practices  of  the  past 
may  force  Congress  at  some  future  date  to 
formulate  a  more  effective  national  policy  In 
this  area  to  safeguard  the  public's  Interest. 
However,  that  is  not  at  Issue  here.  Nor  are 
we  concerned  with  any  allegation  that  tbe 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has  engaged 
In  any  Ulegal  activity.  No  such  charge  has 
been  made  In  this  case. 

What  we  have  before  us  Is  a  narrow  ques- 
tion ;  Should  Congress  hold  in  contempt  both 
CBS  and  Its  chief  executive  officer.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  for  refusal  to  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee with  the  unused  television  film — the 
"outtakes" — from  Its  program.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  Beyond  that  looms  the 
broader  Issue  of  the  power  ol  Congress  to 
exert  a  different  standard  of  control  and  su- 
pervision over  broadcast  news  reporting  than 
the  United  States  Constitution  would  permit 
It  to  exercise  over  the  general  news  media  In 
this  country.  These  are  Interrelated  issues 
and  cannot  be  separated  despite  the  assur- 
ances from  the  Committee  that  Its  Interest 
lies  only  with  the  narrow  Issue. 

The  Committee  states  that  it  Is  operating 
In  good  faith  within  the  investigative  powers 
of  the  Congress  to  look  into  the  need  for 


legislation  In  the  broadcast  news  area.  It 
claims  further  that  examination  of  the  out- 
takes  frcm  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  Is 
essential  to  formulating  that  legislation.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  asserts  that  tbe 
broadcast  Industry  holds  a  public  trust  that 
distinguishes  It  from  the  role  and  duties  of 
tbe  print  media.  As  the  public's  representa- 
tive, the  Committee  also  asserts  It  has  the 
power  and  obligation  to  exert  strict  supervi- 
sion over  tbe  franchise  or  license  It  awards 
broadcasters  when  they  are  granted  access 
to  the  public  airwaves. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Committee's 
good  faith,  nor  with  Its  assertion  that  Con- 
gress must  soon  formulate  a  more  modern 
and  effective  pwllcy  that  clearly  outlines  the 
relationship  between  the  commercial  broad- 
caster, the  government  which  licenses  him, 
and  the  public  Interest  that  must  be  served. 
But  we  feel  strongly  that  If  the  Congress  In- 
tends to  legislate  new  broadcasting  policies,  It 
does  not  need  the  outtakes  from  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  to  do  so. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  would  not  attempt  to 
draft  a  national  newspaper  policy  on  the 
basis  of  a  news  reporter's  outtakes  from  his 
notebook  after  he  wrote  a  controversial  story. 
There  Is  not  only  explicit  Constitutional  pro- 
hibition, but  also  a  long  history  of  court 
precedent  that  forbids  prior  restraints  on 
bow  a  newsman's  Judgment  is  exercised  In 
the  formation  ol  a  news  report.  Prying  Into 
his  notebook  after  the  fact,  or  setting  up 
formal  guidelines  prior  to  publication,  goes 
against  the  spirit  of  these  guarantees.  Abuses 
that  occur  In  the  print  media  can  be  and  are 
corrected  by  libel  actions  in  the  courts  and 
by  the  public  pressure  for  accuracy  and 
truth  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  com- 
mercial competition. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  major  differ- 
ence between  the  print  and  broadcast  news 
media — the  Federal  licensing  and  regulation 
of  broadcasting.  The  airwaves  are  a  limited 
resource  not  open  to  every  citizen,  accord- 
ing to  this  line  of  argument.  And  we  agree 
that  far.  But  we  dissent  from  the  line  of  rea- 
soning that  follows — that  newspapers  are  to 
be  left  unchecked  by  government  because 
they  are  a  purely  private  enterprise,  and  that 
because  broadcasting  is  a  government-li- 
censed privilege,  government  therefore  can 
and  must  exert  supervision  over  the  content 
and  shape  of  news. 

The  point  has  also  been  raised  that  there 
are  precedents  In  the  form  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  some  years  ago  which  curbed  the 
abuses  of  the  "quiz  show"  era,  and  later  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Imposed  on  broad- 
casters to  assure  equal  time  for  the  rebuttal 
of  public  Issues.  We  approve  of  both  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
Illegal  activities  on  the  commercial  program- 
ming side  of  broadcasting.  There  Is  Indeed 
ample  precedent  for  those  limitations;  even 
nevrapapers  must  follow  legal  standards 
where  their  advertisements  and  other  com- 
mercial activities  are  concerned.  Moreover, 
the  fairness  doctrine  affords  only  a  chance  for 
rebuttal;  It  does  not  place  a  prior  restraint 
on  the  broadcaster's  presentation. 

But  neither  the  fairness  doctrine  nor  Il- 
legality Is  at  Issue  in  the  CBS  case.  News 
content  Is.  Just  as  unfettered  reporting  and 
presentation  of  the  printed  news  Is  forcibly 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  so  also  we  feel  that  this 
protection  must  be  extended  to  the  electronic 
media  if  they  are  to  provide  the  same  essen- 
tial, and  sometimes  painful,  function  of 
keeping  the  public  Involved  In  and  aware 
of  th**  workings  of  Its  society. 

Moreover,  while  there  Is  not  yet  a  size- 
able body  of  court  precedent  setting  out 
In  detail  the  role  of  government  In  Its  con- 
trol of  news  broadcasting,  that  which  does 
exist  firmly  links  the  electronic  media  to 
their  printed  counterpart  and  to  the  pro- 
tections afforded  by  the  Constitution.  A  con- 


tempt dtatlon  at  this  point  would  certainly 
be  appealed  through  the  entire  Federal  court 
system  and  certainly  would  find  Its  way 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  where,  we  be- 
lieve, a  firm  decision  would  undoubtedly 
be  handed  down  In  favor  of  Dr.  Stanton  et 
al.  In  the  light  of  such  a  decision,  we  can 
foresee  great  difficulty  facing  the  Congress 
should  It  set  out  at  a  later  date  to  formulate 
a  more  detailed  broadcast  policy. 

Men  have  pondered  the  problem  of  bow 
to  keep  tbe  press  both  tree  and  responsible 
since  the  days  of  the  first  broadside  sbeeta 
of  the  London  coffee  houses.  Tbe  French 
historian  de  Tocquevllle,  who  travelled  this 
nation  In  the  early  ISOO's  concluded  that 
the  freedoms  of  the  American  press  prob- 
ably struck  tbe  best  balance.  The  character- 
istic that  Impressed  him  most  was  the  fact 
that  American  periodicals  were  diverse  In 
opinion,  owned  by  many  men  who  competed 
In  giving  access  to  the  average  citizen  to  a 
wide  range  of  opinions  and  Interpretations. 
The  brash  and  unruly  American  newspaper 
of  that  day  offended  tbe  aristocratic  de 
Tocquevllle.  but  he  conceded  that  the  sys- 
tem worked  better  than  the  one  In  his  own 
country,  where  a  few  powerful  papers  In 
the  major  cities  determined  what  the  news 
would  be. 

In  thla  country  we  have  no  NBC  or  other 
government-controlled  network,  yet  our 
broadcasting  Industry  Is  a  powerful  and  In 
many  ways  more  concentrated  industry  than 
magazines  and  newspapers.  A  single  news- 
cast often  reaches  more  citizens  than  the 
largest  circulating  newspaper,  and  the  Im- 
pact can  be  Incredible  to  behold.  So  decen- 
tralization may  be  the  path  that  best  affords 
a  cure  for  what  alls  the  broadcast  indus- 
try. It  certainly  Involves  broadcasters,  par- 
ticularly the  networks,  putting  their  own 
houses  m  order.  It  probably  means  a  greater 
standard  of  responsibility  of  local  station 
owners  to  provide  a  check  and  balance  sys- 
tem against  tbe  lapses  of  the  networks. 

But  whatever  standards  It  chooses  to  Im- 
pose on  broadcasting,  the  Congress  cannot 
extend  Its  control  to  the  method  by  which 
news  Is  obtained  and  reported.  Nor  can  it 
set  out  on  a  search  of  effective  remedies  that 
are  within  the  spirit  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment by  first  abusing  the  spirit  of  that  prin- 
ciple In  the  case  of  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton. 


NOISE  POLLUTION  IS  NOW  RECEIV- 
ING RECOGNITION  AS  ONE  OF 
OUR  MAJOR  POLLUTANTS 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  includn 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  extremely  gratifying  to  me  to  see 
that  noise  pollution  is  now  receiving  the 
recognition  it  warrants  as  one  of  our 
major  pollutants.  The  Congress  itself 
is  leading  the  way.  The  Public  Health 
and  Environment  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  Mr.  Paul  Rogers,  has  completed 
hearings  on  a  number  of  noise  abate- 
ment bills  and  should  be  reporting  out 
a  clean  bill  this  week.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  is  still  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  very  important  question. 

Last  week  Mayor  Lindsay  proposed  a 
comprehensive  noise-control  code  for 
New  York  City.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  farsighted 
city  code  which  has  ever  been  proposed, 
and  I  congratulate  the  mayor  for  his 
initiative. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  outlining  the 
proposed  code,  and  an  editorial  which 
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appeared  In  today's  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

[Prom  the  Hew  York  TlmM.  July  8, 1B71 1 

LmiWAT  Paorowa  a  Noxb  Contiol  Con 
(By  AUoxuo  A.  Nmtmb) 

M*yor  Undaay  y«Mw(Uy  propooed  k  com- 
pr«b«iiBiTe  nolM-«ontrol  ood*  Ui*t  would 
set  Umlta  for  tb«  flrat  time  on  niAny  of  the 
m*Jor  sources  of  uriMui  noiae. 

Tbe  propoMd  code,  which  goe*  to  the  city 
Council  f<»-  he«rlnge  and  i4>proTal,  aeta  ape- 
clfle  nolae-lerel  atandarda  in  daclbeU,  for 
oonatructton  equlpnMnt,  air-oondltlonen, 
publle-addreaa  ayatema,  garbaca  trucka,  emer- 
gency  slrena  and  other  city  nolaea. 

The  oode  will  not  affect  some  of  the  ma- 
jor irntanta  to  dty  dwellers  such  as  aircraft 
nolae.  automobUea,  motorcyclea,  aubways 
and  commuter  raUroads.  Many  of  theae  come 
under  Federal  and  atate  regulations  and  fur- 
ther studies  must  be  made  before  regulations 
•re  propoaed  for  subway  and  commuter  lines 

The  code  would  eatabllah  a  system  of  fines 
of  up  to  93.000  a  day  for  eotporatlons  con- 
victed of  TlolaUng  It.  An  individual  would 
be  liable  to  be  put  in  JaU  for  up  to  SO  daya  for 
each  day  of  a  violation  of  an  order  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Board,  created  by 
the  code,  or  a  vloUtlon  of  the  licensing  pro- 
visions of  the  code  or  if  he  breaks  a  nolse- 
regulatlng   seal    on   any   equipment. 

The  code  would  also  empower  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
mlnlJtratlon  to  place  certain  typee  of  equip- 
ment, which  create  noise  in  their  operation 
on  an  operating  certificate  list,  with  certain 
eundard  levels  of  nolae  permitted. 

The  certificate  would  be  granted  If  the 
machinery  could  be  operated  within  toler- 
able noise  levels  and  could  be  revoked  If  the 
machinery  were  found  to  be  operated  im- 
prooerly. 

The  propoeed  code  would  also  have  the 
•dmlnistrator  designate  within  two  years 
ambient  noise  quality  zones  for  t.*>e  entire 
city,  with  noise  criteria  and  standards  ap- 
pr<^ate  to  each  zone  The  sones  would  have 
to  be  apnroved  by  the  Council 

Individual  nolae  limits  would  be  set  for 
each  aone.  and  propoeed  land  uses  within 
a  given  aone  would  have  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ambient  nolae  standards  set 
for  that  Bone.  •«•»«  •oi 

In  the  proDoaed  code,  ambient  noise  levels 
are  defined  aa  "the  aU-encompaaalng  noise 
associated  with  a  given  environment,  being 
a  comooBlte  of  aounds  from  many  sources 
near  and  far." 

trOBB   LXVKL   CALLXD    RTOH 

The  proposed  code  states  that  it  is  city  pol- 
icy that  every  penon  U  entitled  to  ambient 
noise  leveU  that  are  not  detrimental  to  life 
health  and  enjoymant  of  his  property."  It 
*l»o  dedarea  that  persons  who  create  ex- 
ceaslve  or  unnecaesary  nolaea.  within  the  city 
»re  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  comfort 
convenience,  safety,  welfare  and  the  proa-' 
perlty  of  t^e  p«>ole  of  the  city  " 

^/^fLF"**""***-  ''«***  o*  ""  Environ- 
mental Protection  AdmlnlstraMon.  said  that 

piecemeal  leglalatlon  with  a  body  of  regula- 

li^r*ii«rii  ''k  °"*  ^'''^  "»P'y  ieciflT^- 
tbei  um»ta  wherever  feasible,  but  will  also 

?n,  JlJ^  maintain  general  nolae  standard, 
for  gewrraohlcal  areas  of  the  city  so^ha? 

Citi*™S!*J*"   ■»W«rt«l    that    New   York 

irS:«.^  Kr^hmer  said.  "With  this  code 
w«  hope  to  lose  that  distinction  " 

1  Jj^-ff^**""  '*^'***  ^*»*t  current  noise 
^f  n^^i:'  ineffective  because  noise  leve^ 

^f!  °^  *'**°***  "^  °o  enforcement  ma- 
chinery was  provided. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  dtodommi 
code,  the  Mayor  urged  Te^uncll'^'^ 


"New  York  City  take  the  lead  In  the  problem 
of  reducing  nolae." 

"The  problem  of  noise  affects  the  way  we 
Uve  and  work."  the  Mayor  said.  "Strong 
leglalatlon,  which  leads  to  acUon  by  both 
the  pubUc  and  private  sectors,  U  a  vital  step 
toward  preaanlng  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  New  Yorkera." 

Tbe  *8-page  oode  was  prepared  by  the 
City's  Bureau  of  Nolae  Abatement  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Adminiatratlon 
following  a  study  of  the  nolae  problem  In  tbe 
clty-from  1B68  to  1970  by  the  Mayor'a  Taak 
Porce  on  Nolae  Control. 

Mr.  Kretchmer  spoke  to  newsmen  outside 
City  HaU  as  he  stood  next  to  a  yeUow  nolae- 
monltorlng.  van  bearing  the  lettering  "Nolae 
Makes  You  Nervous  and  Naaty."  He  said  that 
the  propoaed  code  would  require  that  garbace 
trucka  built  after  Dec.  31.  1972.  be  opeimtMl 
at  a  noise  level  no  louder  than  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and  that  sirens  make  no  noise  louder 
than  mldtown  trafllc. 

The  code  continues  present  prohibitions 
against  unnecessary  noise  but  adds  specific 
decibel  UmlU  on  the  operation  of  existing 
air  compreaaors  and  seu  lower  decibel  leveU 
for  equipment  manufactured  after  Dec  31 
1971.  The  decibel  levels  for  existing  air  com- 
pressors would  be  set  at  90  dba  (declble 
measurements  on  a  weighted  "A"  scale,  which 
places  more  emphaals  on  hlghpltcbed  tones 
to  which  the  human  ear  U  more  sensitive) ' 
By  December  of  the  following  year,  allowable 
levels  would  be  83  dbA's  and  by  1974  thev 
would  be  75  dbA's.  New  compreesor.  would 
have  to  be  about  five  decibels  quieter 

Similar  procedure*  would  be  set  up  for  alr- 
condltlonlng  equipment,  slrena  homa 
pavement-breakers  and  refuse  compacting 
trucks.  In  addition,  burglar  alarms  onbual- 
nesses  and  private  dweUlngs  would  have 
to  have  automatic  devices  that  would  shut 
off  the  alarms  after  16  mlnutea. 

Jet  engine  noise  and  nolae  from  other 
aircraft  would  not  be  affected  by  the  code 
because  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
regulates  theae.  Noise  from  motor  vehicles 
oomee  under  regulations  of  the  state,  which 
has  preempted  such  legislation  and  forbids 
the  passage  of  local  laws  inconsistent  with 
or  duplicating  existing  state  limits. 

Technicians  on  the  noise  monitorlnit  van 
of  the  Bureau  of  Noise  Abatement  said  that 
the  noisiest  area  In  the  city  that  they  had 
monitored  wm.  in  the  vicinity  of  4«th  Street 
and  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  where  con- 
struction Is  under  way  and  six  air  compree- 
sors  raised  a  din  at  a  level  of  100  dba's.  Juat 
below  the  level  that  would  inflict  pain  but 
much  higher  than  the  level  that  could  (iauae 
physical  injury  if  a  person  were  subjected  to 
the  noise  continuously. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  JuJv 
12.1971) 
A  RioHT  ro  Qtttxt 
Noise  has  crept  Into  the  dally  life  of  in- 
dustrialized  man   like  crabgraas  in   a  sub- 
urban lawn.  At  first  unnoticed  because  it 
blends    into    the    ambient    sounds    of   con- 
structive, useful  activitiee.  suddenly  it  re- 
veals  itself  as  an  ugly.  aUen  and  destructive 
intruder. 

MUltant  citizen  groups,  such  as  Citizens 
for  a  Quieter  City,  in  New  York,  have  been 
most  useful.  But  even  their  good  work  has 
been  held  back  by  the  twin  facta  of  an 
apathetic  public  that  has  simply  become 
used  to  putting  up  with  noise,  and  a  reaistant 
group  of  vested  intereeta  who  fight  any  con- 
trols that  may  coat  them  out  of  pocket. 

But  penlstance  has  paid  in  the  long  run 
and  meaningful  action  is  being  taken  at  both 
city  and  federal  levels  Debata  over  the  ad- 
mlnistrauon's  propoaed  Nolae  Control  Act  of 
1971  is  giving  congreasmen  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  quantity  and  damaging  effecta  of 
noise.  A  parade  of  scientlsta  has  provided  a 
Senata  Commerce  subcommittee  with  evl- 
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denee  that  nolae  cauaea  m^iHT^*  of  body  and 
mind.  In  the  home,  says  Prof.  Jack  C. 
Weatman  of  the  Dnlveralty  of  Wisconsin,  iw- 
cent  studies  showed  that  imwanted  aound 
contrlbutee  to  "the  gradual  eroalon  of  fam- 
Uy  life." 

Coogreae  should  give  fullest  support  to  the 
President "B  bill,  which  would  authorize  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set  fed- 
eral noise  standards  for  transportation  ve- 
hicles, machinery,  appUanoea,  and  other 
manufactured  producta  aold  interstate.  At 
the  same  time,  the  administration  U  resist- 
ing propoaed  amendmenta  to  ita  bill  which 
would  require  strict  federal  noise-control 
standarda  within  one  year  on  some  products. 
The  Congreaa  ahould  stick  to  ita  guns,  with- 
in the  Itmlta  of  economic  feasibility. 

At  a  lower  governmental  level.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  find  New  York  City  considering  a 
strict  noUe-control  code.  Anyone  who  has 
run  the  gauntlet  of  sU  or  eight  air  compres- 
sors roaring  in  strident  unison  along  a  Sixth 
Avenue  conatructlon  site,  knows  the  shatter- 
ing impact  noises  can  have  on  defenaeleea 
citizens. 

Garbage  trucks,  air  conditioners,  motor- 
cyclea.  sirens,  pavement  breakers,  and  other 
exUtlng  paraphernalia  of  the  cltysc^>e  would 
all  come  under  strict  decibel  limitations  in 
the  propoeed  New  York  City  code,  with  even 
lower  llmlta  placed  on  newly  manufact\ired 
equipment. 

What  the  federal  government  and  New 
York  City  are  doing  must  be  emulated  by 
states  and  other  cities  acroes  the  country, 
until  citizens  can  once  again  hear  themaelvea 
think.  This  wUl  coat  Americans  a  good  deal  of 
money,  but  the  resultant  peace  of  mind  will 
be  worth  every  penny. 


DROUGHT    NEEDS    DETAILED 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Introduced  three  bills  to  aid  drought- 
stricken  farmers  and  ranchers  now  and 
in  the  future.  I  called  on  the  Congress  to 
act  speedily  cm  these  bills,  as  they  will 
affect  each  one  of  our  constituencies 
sooner  or  later — as  the  drought  will  af- 
fect each  one  of  us  sooner  or  later 

I  said: 

The  drought  now  centers  in  the  Southwest, 
but  each  of  us  here  with  a  rural  constituency 
knows  that  his  time  will  come — his  time  to 
be  faced  with  major  farm  disasters  and  only 
piles  of  red  tape  to  scattar  over  decimated 
fields.  And  each  of  us  here  with  urban  con- 
stituencies need  only  watch  the  price  of 
meat,  of  com.  of  cotton  goods,  of  bread,  even 
of  bread — to  know  that  his  time  Is  coming 
too  when  his  people  back  home  will  feel  the 
drought  dipping  into  their  own  pocketbooks. 

We  need  a  drought  aid  program  which 
will  work,  which  will  reaUy  help  the 
farmer.  And  we  need  one  now.  The  ab- 
sence of  rain  in  our  Southwestern  States 
carries  with  It  not  the  slightest  shred  of 
humor,  even  of  dry  humor.  It  Is  a  seri- 
ous matter,  deadly  serious. 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  good  hold  on  Just 
what  the  situation  looks  like  and  on 
what  we  can  do  about  it,  I  polled  each 
of  my  county  ASCS  agents  and  County 
PHA  officers.  In  addition  I  have  spent 
several  days  in  the  last  few  months  going 
out  to  talk  with  numerous  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  my  district  first  hand.  And 
I  have  met  with  others  In  my  district 
office. 

I  now  have  In  hand  written  reports 
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from  my  county  and  state  officials  de- 
tailing the  picture  for  my  own  district. 
And  the  picture  is  bleak. 

In  Bastrop  County,  my  State  and  local 
people  report  crops  of  all  kinds,  except 
peanuts,  have  been  severely  damaged 
Yields  will  be  light  even  if  a  good  rain 
comes. 

In  Blanco  County,  the  picture  is  a  little 
brighter — but  only  if  there  is  rain  soon. 

In  Burleson  County,  they  still  hope  to 
get  a  crop  if  they  get  rain,  but  even  so 
dryland  crops  will  be  much  below  nor- 
mal yield. 

In  Caldwell  County,  they  are  now  hop- 
ing for  a  15-percent  cotton  crop — if  they 
can  get  rain.  There  is  no  grain  crop. 

In  Colorado  County,  they  expect  about 
a  25-percent  crop  although  some  rice  and 
row  crops  may  fair  a  little  better. 

In  Payette  County,  they  expect  about  a 
25-percent  crop,  and  they  are  short  of 
stock  water. 

In  Jackson  County,  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  county  has  verv  poor  crops. 
Many  farmers  are  now  planting  in  hopes 
of  making  a  late  crop — but  they  will  need 
rain  to  do  so. 

In  Hays  County  they  are  looking  for 
15  percent  of  their  normal  grain  crop. 
40  percent  of  the  cotton  crop — if  they  get 
rain— and  25  percent  of  the  hay  crop. 

In  Lee  Coimty  they  are  getting  30  per- 
cent of  their  grain  crop,  and  they  are 
baling  that  for  hay,  because  hay  is  even 
more  scarce  than  grain.  Predictions  are 
there  will  be  hardly  any  com.  Milo  and 
peanuts  stand  a  better  chance — but, 
again,  only  If  there  is  rain. 

In  Travis,  we  find  one  of  the  worst 
situations  of  all.  Estimates  run  that  we 
will  get  less  than  10  percent  of  the  crop 
there,  unless  rain  comes  soon.  And  even 
if  It  does.  It  is  believed  the  maize  crop  is 
lost  anyway. 

Wharton  Coimty  has  a  variable  picture 
due  to  isolated  recent  rains,  although 
pastures  and  hay  crops  have  suffered  all 
over.  Wharton  Is  an  exceptional  situation 
this  year. 

Williamson  Countv  still  hopes  for  up 
to  40  percent  of  their  cotton  crop,  but,  as 
in  Travis,  the  maize  crop  is  believed  lost 

The  plctuie.  I  would  wager,  runs  about 
the  same,  or  in  some  Instances  perhaps 
worse,  for  my  Southwest  colleagues. 

We  need  help.  That  ought  to  be  crystal 
clear. 

The  local  offices  of  ASCS  and  FHA  in 
my  district  have  done  a  magnificent  Job 
of  extending  what  aid  they  can.  But  they 
are  also  among  the  first  of  those  who  are 
warning  me  how  much  more  aid  will  be 
needed. 

FHA  officials,  county  and  State,  tell 
me  that  46  emergency  FHA  loans  are 
now  operating  in  mv  district  through 
May  31,  1971.  and  the  great  influx  of 
loan  requests  is  still  to  come.  It  will  come 
this  fall.  It  will  come  then  because  only 
then  will  the  farmers  know  for  sure  how 
badly  they  are  hurt.  Some  even  then  will 
have  to  wait  for  rain  before  they  can 
apply  because  they  cannot  begin  to  re- 
place their  herds  until  rain  brings  new 
grass  and  until  sufficient  feed  is  avail- 
able. Also  many  ajre  hanging  on  to  the 
last  thread  of  hope  before  going  fiulher 
into  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  farmers  come 
to  us  for  aid,  they  will  need  It.  They 


will  not  be  looking  for  an  easy  handout. 
When  they  come  they  will  be  on  the  fall 
line.  And  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  not 
dally  in  getting  the  loan  funds  to  them 
that  they  will  so  desperately  need.  I  know 
my  county  people  will  do  their  best.  I  just 
hof)e  we  here  in  Washington  make  sure 
sufficient  funds  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  looking  over  tallies  pre- 
pared for  me  by  coimty  ASCS  agents  in 
my  district,  I  can  see  that  use  of  the 
set-aside  and  CAP  land  grazing  pro- 
grams are  fairly  widespread.  But  I  must 
remind  the  Congress  that,  as  the  county 
by  county  breakdown  shows,  many  of 
these  lands  offer  precious  little  to  graze 
upon. 

Use  of  the  emergency  feed  and  grain 
and  feed  transportation  programs,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  widespread.  I  asked  why. 
Some  pointed  out  that  in  certain  areas 
the  farmers  had  little  storage  facilities 
for  the  extra  grain.  Others  pointed  out 
ttiat  some  farmers  did  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  the  grain  even  at  reduced 
prices.  And  several  pointed  out  that  the 
price  reductions  did  not  really  amount  to 
all  that  much  considering  that,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  the  farmers  would  not 
have  been  buying  the  grain  at  all  in  a 
normal  year.  Tliey  would  have  been  us- 
ing their  own  pastures.  But  the  report  I 
got  back  most  frequently  was  the  ne- 
cessity to  file  a  statement  which  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "pauper's  oath,"  sig- 
nif j'ing  that  the  farmer  is  on  the  bed- 
rock of  his  finances  before  he  can  sisk 
the  Government  for  feed  price  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  county  people  fully 
realize  and  have  told  me  that  many 
fanners  are  having  to  buy  feed  they 
would  never  buy  in  ordinary  seasons. 
Again  and  again,  I  hear  repeated  the 
opinion  that  all  a  man  ought  to  have  to 
prove  in  order  to  qualify  for  help  with 
feed  and  grain  is  that  he  is  a  bona  fide 
farmer  or  rancher  and  that  he  has  live- 
stock and  that  a  drought  has  hit  him. 
My  ASCS  committees  know  their  areas. 
They  know  these  men.  Tliey  say  that 
they  can  tell  when  a  man  needs  hay,  and 
I  believe  them. 

Emergency  grazing  and  haying  are  not 
offered  on  a  financial  hardship  basis. 
Emergency  conservation  practices  are 
not  offered  on  a  financial  hardship  basis. 
Why  should  emergency  feed  and  grain 
be  offered  on  such  a  basis?  When  a  man's 
business  is  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
flood,  tornado,  or  hurricane,  we  do  not 
ask  how  much  money  he  has  in  the  bank, 
we  ask  how  much  he  needs  to  get  going 
again.  Why  should  we  change  colors 
here? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  set  some  guide- 
lines, but  financial  destitution  need  not 
be  the  only  guide.  One  person  suggested 
that  the  aid  be  available  to  whoever  de- 
rived a  certain  percentage  of  his  income 
from  his  farming  or  ranching  operations. 
Many  more  said  that  those  eligible 
should  simply  be  a  farmer  or  a  rancher, 
a  bona  fide  livestock  producer.  One  man 
suggested  that  the  Congress  could  set  a 
limit  on  assistance  per  year,  ao  in  other 
agriculture  programs,  and  then  open  the 
feed  and  grain  assistance  to  all  bases. 

But  whatever  we  do,  we  must  do  some- 
thing soon. 

I  think  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment is  slowly  realizing  Just  how  much 


our  Southwestern  farmers  and  ranchers 
do  need  help.  I  think  in  the  next  few  days 
that  they  may  well  remove  the  "pauper's 
oath."  I  hope  they  do,  and  I  hope  they  re- 
move it  permanently.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  make  Its  elimination  permanent. 
As  I  have  said  above,  almost  every  one 
of  my  county  men  listed  this  oath  as  a 
prime  hangup  in  the  current  drought 
relief  programs.  They  have  already 
moved  to  take  sensible  and  practical  de- 
cisions in  this  area.  I  think  we  should 
back  them  up  fully.  They  are  there.  They 
know  what  the  needs  are. 

I  think  in  the  next  few  days  the  USDA 
may  move  as  well  on  another  recom- 
mendation which  has  been  coming  up  to 
me  from  my  district  people  and  on  which 
I  have  also  acted  with  legislation.  That  is 
the  need  to  adjust  a  cotton  producer's 
support  payment  history  on  up  to  100 
percent  of  a  drought  year.  Instead  of  the 
current  80  percent.  I  hope  the  USDA  does 
take  this  step,  although  I  also  hope  that 
in  the  future  it  will  be  a  matter  of  law. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  my  bill.  It  will 
simply  be  doing  the  same  thing  as  this 
hoped-for  USDA  action,  but  without  all 
the  redtape  that  is  currently  bogging  us 
down. 

And  I  think  we  should  go  further.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  declare  an 
area  as  a  drought  emergency  area  upon 
a  request  from  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected State.  The  Governor  may  file  this 
request  whenever  total  precipitation  for 
at  least  3  of  the  last  6  months  has  been 
less  than  one-half  normal,  as  determined 
by  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  or  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  the  need  for  credit  in  the  area 
is  due  to  a  drought. 

The  Secretary  may  then  move  with 
full  force  and  speed  to  combat  the 
drought.  And  he  may  extend  the  forgive- 
ness clause  on  FHA  loans  to  cover  all 
losses  due  to  a  major  disaster  or  due  to 
a  droughi  :•  the  extent  that  these  losses 
are  not  com>.<>nsated  for  by  insurance  or 
other  means.  This  will  help  to  cover  the 
now  "hidden"  expenses  of  a  drought 
pofnted  out  to  me  by  my  county  agricul- 
ture officials — expenses  such  as  extra 
costs  in  fertilizer,  land  preparation,  and 
planting  seed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  again  that  we 
need  help.  May  I  say  again  that  sooner 
or  later  this  drought,  or  other  disasters 
like  it,  will  affect  each  and  every  one  of 
us  here.  May  I  urge  speed;-  action  on  a 
drought  aid  program  that  will  offer  real 
recovery  help. 


WORLD  TRADE  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

I  Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  to  read  some 
papers  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  world  competitive  trade.  We 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  be  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  trend,  which 
shows  this  country  enjoying  a  falling 
share  of  world  exports  during  the  past 
decade. 
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O.  R.  Strackbeln,  who  Is  president  of 
the  NsUion-Wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  has  prepared  three  papers 
on  the  subject  in  recent  months.  The  first 
was  "Disturbing  New  Elements  of  Import 
Competition";  the  second,  "Eclipse  of 
UJS.  World  Productive  and  Competitive 
Leadership."  and  the  third,  "Our  Labor- 
Intensive  Industries:  Let's  Preserve 
Them  Against  Imports." 

Tliere  is  ccmsiderable  overlap  in  these 
pi4>ers,  but  this  is  helpful  toward  devel- 
oping the  point  made  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
Strackbeln  traces  the  development  of  the 
American  Industrial  leadership  of  the 
world  and  how  this  leadership  has  been 
eroded,  leaving  us  ezDosed  to  impact 
competition  under  oonditiaDs  that  leave 
us  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  in  fact 
rob  us  of  the  very  processes  by  which  we 
reached  world  leadership. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  wiU  take  the 
trouble  to  read  these  papers  for  an  en- 
lightened view  of  where  we  stand  In  the 
world  of  trade  today. 

I  Include  Sir.  Strackbeln's  three  papers 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscou: 

DiarusaxMO  New  Diimriioifs  or  Imfovtb 
(By  O.  R.  Strmckbeln,  President,  The  Nation- 
Wide  Oommtttee  on  Import-Expoit  Policy, 

May  17. 1971) 

In  recent  yean  import*  have  put  on  •  new 
face  In  our  economy.  Tbey  repreeent  a  newly 
developed  challenge  In  a  aenae  that  can  only 
be  deacrlbed  aa  apcdiatlve  of  certain  aapeote 
of  the  American  ayatem  of  Uuluatrlal  ex- 
panalon. 

In  order  to  gra^>  the  full  ImpUoatlona  of 
thla  pronouncement  It  U  desirable  to  give 
attention  to  the  function  of  wage  levels  and 
relative  productivity  In  the  oourae  of  Import 
competition,  and  their  bearing  on  domestic 
en^loymeat  under  general  and  special  clr- 
cumstancea. 

Industrlea  that  are  beset  by  growing  Im- 
ports will  not  ordinarily  add  workers  to  their 
employment  rolls,  unless  the  economy  Is  very 
prooperoiis  and  upgrade.  They  will  rather  do 
all  they  can  to  Increaae  productivity  by  re- 
ducing their  employment  In  order  to  meet 
the  pressing  low-oost  Import  competition.  It 
beoomea  necessary  to  reduce  coats,  and  thla 
can  be  done  In  any  meaningful  sence  only 
by  cutting  down  on  the  work-force.  Since 
wages  cannot  be  reduced,  both  because  of 
political  realities  and  because  doing  so  would 
reduce  ooneumer  demand,  the  only  way  to  re- 
duce labor  coats  Is  to  cut  the  number  of 
man-hours  needed  to  produce  a  given  vol- 
ume of  goods.  When  that  la  done  by  a  num- 
ber of  Industrlea  tb«t  are  faced  with  Import 
competition,  the  result  wUI  be  leas  employ- 
ment. This  may  mean  a  lower  total  payroll. 
In  any  event  that  Is  the  objective. 

BZDtTcnoN  or  paoDTicnoN  cosra 

It  Is  not  generally  appreciated  what  Is 
Involved  In  reducing  production  costs.  It  Is 
often  said  that  In  some  products  labor  Is  not 
more  than  16%  or  20%  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, eg.,  as m  automobUes.  in  the  production 
of  which  the  payroU  in  1»«7  was  only  14.8%  erf 
the  value  of  shipments.  (See  Census  of  Man- 
ufactures for  1B«7).  This  judgment  U  per- 
niciously false  because  It  lgnor«s  the  per- 
meation of  aU  production  by  labor,  from 
minerals,  agriculture,  lumbering  and  all 
other  raw  maierlal  preparatlona  to  multiple 
transportalon,  Wnam^ing  insuring,  storing, 
etc.  Theaa  and  other  operations  praced* 
final  assemblage  of  ftarts  and  components. 
What  Is  called  the  "automobile  Industry", 
wtth  Ita  1B07  complement  of  743,000  workers. 
Is  merely  an  assembly  operation.  The  great 
praponderaaoe  of  labor  is  sxpended  before 
the  assembly  line  is  reached.  The  "Indus- 
try's" labor  outlay  Is  only  a  third  of  the 
Iceberg.   Instead  of  743.000  wcx-kers,  some- 


what over  a  million  workers  are  needed  to 
build  our  automobUes  and  parts. 

The  fact  Is  that  close  to  80%  of  total  costs 
Incurred  by  all  corporations  In  production 
goes  Into  employee  compensation  carried  all 
the  way  back.  Therefore  precloiu  little  ma- 
neuvering Is  left  as  a  competitive  weapon 
other  than  reduction  of  man-hours  through 
worker-displacement.  If  overall  costs  are  to 
be  reduced  as  much  as  10%  in  order  to  be- 
come competitive  with  Imports  the  total 
work-force  from  A  to  Z  must  be  reduced  by 
something  more  th*n  10%.  even  If  profits 
were  reduced  proportionately.  If  a  30%  re- 
duction In  coat  la  necessary  the  work-force 
would  have  to  be  cut  some  25%. 

Reduction  of  costs  has,  of  courae.  been 
the  very  matrix  of  American  Industrial  suc- 
cess. Lower  prices  generally  beget  greater 
consumption.  While  this  la  not  always  true 
It  Is  true  with  a  product  that  enjoys  an 
elastic  demand,  such  as  automobiles.  It 
does  not  hold  for  goods  with  an  inelastic 
demand,  such  as  sugar  and  salt  and  other 
saBentlals.  With  an  elastic  demand  consump- 
tion rises  when  prices  are  reduced.  The  clas- 
sic American  proceaa  with  a  new  product 
which  was  found  to  enjoy  an  elastic  demand 
has  been  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring 
down  the  price  to  consumers.  That  Is  the 
tale  of  the  automobile,  radio,  TV.  etc.  It  Is 
also  the  very  principle  on  which  our  anti- 
monopoly  posture  rests. 
Low-coer  XMroars  raooirca  smxazNca  arracT 

As  a  result,  today  importi  are  Invested 
wllly-nllly  by  the  unwary  with  the  same 
virtues  attributable  to  the  cost-reductions 
that  In  our  economy  were  the  key  to  enlarged 
consumption  and  resulting  ezpaiMlon  of  em- 
ployment. The  analogy  rests  on  precarious 
ground.  Per  example,  the  demand  for  a 
particular  product  may  be  inelastic.  Lower 
costs  and  lower  prices,  whether  offered  by 
Imports  or  domestic  producers,  will  then  not 
enhance  conaumptlon  sufficiently  to  help 
employment.  Those  who  were  laid  off  because 
of  higher  domestic  productivity  or  imports 
then  create  net  unemployment. 

Now  we  come  to  the  very  core  of  the  case. 
If  tbe  demand  for  a  product  Is  elastic  and 
If  the  Inltl&l  price  to  the  consumer  Is  ap- 
preciable a  lowering  of  the  price  will  Indeed 
beget  consumer  response.  The  workers  who 
were  displaced  by  the  more  productive  meth- 
ods that  resulted  In  the  lower  price  will  flxkd 
employment  after  smne  time.  The  workers 
In  the  buggy  and  carriage  factorlea  gave 
way  In  a  roundabout  process  to  the  auto- 
motive worker.  In  time  more  workers  were 
employed  In  automobile  production  than 
had  been  displaced,  although  not  very  likely 
In  the  same  place. 

However,  to  substitute  lower-cost  imports 
for  domestic  oost-redudng  innovations,  such 
as  more  productive  machinery.  Is  not  Justl- 
fled.  There  Is  a  fertile  difference. 

When  the  domestic  entreprexteur  contem- 
plates drastic  cost  reduction  as  a  means  of 
reactilng  a  broader  market  be  Is  lured  by  vi- 
sions of  bonanza-like  returns.  The  great  ex- 
emplar, of  course,  was  Henry  Pord.  He  col- 
lected handsomely  in  his  vision  by  taking  a 
risk  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  his  prod- 
uct. He  was  sure,  however,  that  If  his  theory 
was  true,  he  would  have  a  vast  and  almost 
virgin  market  before  him. 

He  had  recognized  the  Interdependence  of 
mass-production  and  mass-consumption.  He 
instituted  the  unheard-c<  SS-a-day  wage  as 
a  token  of  bis  faith. 

azAMPLx  or  nn  AoroMoaiLZ 

To  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
Pord  sf^roacfa  and  the  present-day  efforts 
of  manufacturers  of  products  that  promise 
great  consumer  acceptance  if  the  cost  Is 
brought  to  levels  low  enough  to  tap  the  masa 
market,  we  must  recognize  the  difference  in 
the  attendant  circumstances.  Mr.  Pord  could 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  soon  be  undersold 
by  competitors  who  had  access  to  his  te<A- 
nology.  access  to  his  engineering  develop- 
ments and  who  were  likely  as  experienced 


in  marketing  as  he  but  who  paid  their  work- 
ers only  $1  or  $3  per  day  against  his  $5. 

Had  such  entrepreneurs  been  on  the  land- 
scape and  ready  for  him.  ready  to  Invade  his 
market  and  tap  layers  of  consumer  income 
below  those  he  could  hope  to  reach  unless 
be  could  surprise  them  with  yet  mere  highly 
productive  methods,  he  might  have  thought 
twice  before  venturing  so  far  afield.  The 
others  would  have  shared  his  market  and 
might  possibly  have  driven  him  out  of  busi- 
ness. Their  lower  wage  disbursements  would, 
however,  soon  have  failed  to  boost  consumer 
income  sufficiently  to  produce  the  general- 
ly high  level  of  consumer  demand  necessary 
to  sustain  general  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  taking  their  cue  from  Henry 
Pord  the  remainder  of  American  Industry 
would  have  seen  him  as  a  failure  and  wo\ild 
not  have  emulated  him. 

The  Industrial  miracle  of  the  world,  the 
American  Industrial  system,  would  not  have 
flowered,  unless,  Indeed,  some  other  entre- 
preneur equal  to  Ford  had  come  on  the 
scene. 

To  pursue  the  difference  fiirther,  aasimie 
that  his  competitors,  who  were  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  a  competitive  advantage  of  him 
because  of  their  lower  wages  combined  with 
high  productivity,  had  been  foreign  com- 
panies producing  abroad  rather  than  Amer- 
ican. They  would  then  have  employed  fore- 
elgn  rather  than  American  workers.  Mr.  Pord 
could  never  have  built  his  Indiutrial  em- 
pire. The  automotive  Industry  wovild  hardly 
have  become  the  great  employer  of  domeatlc 
labor  that  it  is  today. 

Today  highly  resourceful,  competent  and 
energetic  entrepreneurs,  supported  by  great 
o^rttol  reeources,  much  of  it  American,  do 
exist  and  operate  abroad;  and  these  are  hun- 
gry for  business. 

This  fact  alters  the  whole  outlook  for 
greater  employment  In  this  country  today 
compared  with  what  it  would  be  If  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  Henry  Pord  still  prevailed. 

xzAMTu  or  sAoio  AND  TT  sm 

We  have  an  example,  even  If  not  a  perfect 
one.  in  that  part  o(  the  electronic  Indtistry 
that  Is  devoted  to  coosumer  electronic  goods 
today.  This  potential  employer  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  workers  has  been  ham- 
strung, so  to  speak,  as  an  expansive  em- 
ployer of  American  workers.  Its  employing 
potential  has  been  dissipated  by  the  very 
import  process  pictured  above. 

It  Is  not  that  the  demand  for  household 
electronic  goods  (radio  and  TV  receiving  sets, 
X»f  recorders,  etc.)  Is  inelastic.  No  I  It  Is 
quite  elastic,  and  the  American  Industry  ben- 
efited frun  this  fact  for  years  in  the  radio 
forerunner  of  TV.  Manufacture  of  receiving 
sets,  the  price  of  which  had  been  brought 
down  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  market, 
provided  expanding  employment.  With  the 
advent  of  TV  and  the  development  of  mass 
production  abroad  the  scene  began  to  switch. 

The  high  wages  which  were  the  character- 
istic of  the  American  system,  together  with 
their  function  of  assuring  an  adequate  mar- 
ket for  mass-produced  goods,  suddenly  be- 
came a  formidable  competitive  handicap. 
This  handicap  was  two-fold.  The  lower  for- 
eign costs  permitted  Inundation  of  our  mar- 
ket by  the  Imported  product.  At  the  same 
time  it  foreclosed  to  the  American  manufac- 
turers the  hope  of  enjoying  the  mass  mar- 
ket that  formerly  was  sure  to  greet  the  fur- 
ther progressive  reduction  of  costs.  The  lat- 
ter function  was  pre-empted  by  the  foreign 
producers,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  fact. 
needed  no  particular  Inventiveness  or  origi- 
nality They  had  but  to  build  on  what  became 
available  to  them  through  the  proceaa  of 
licenalng  from  American  patentholders. 

Thus  waa  destroyed  the  dream  that  in  Its 
pursuit  m  the  past  by  American  entrepre- 
neurs brought  us  ever  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities.  True,  American  capital, 
because  of  Its  mobility  can  still  participate 
in  the  expansion,  but  the  benefits  do  not  ac- 
crue to  the  American  workers. 
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In  the  past  we  looked  to  new  industries, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  growth  indios- 
tries,  to  take  up  the  slack  of  industries  that 
lagged  in  employment.  A  recent  example  was 
the  chemical  industry  with  new  products. 
This  was  a  natural  development  when  the 
new  and  growing  Industries  were  operating 
in  this  country  and  enjoyed  exclusive  patent 
rights  and  tariff  protection.  Today  it  Is  dif- 
ferent. We  still  have  growth  Industries  but 
our  own  companies  license  foreign  pro- 
ducers or  establish  producing  plants  in  other 
countries. 

The  lower  costs  of  production  abroad  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  that  successive 
productlon-cost-reductlons  formerly  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

When  the  source  of  the  cheaper  product, 
however,  is  foreign  our  domestic  industry 
is  left  in  a  relatively  stagnating  position.  Our 
workers  see  the  growth  that  prevloiisly  re- 
sulted in  burgeoning  employment  at  home, 
taking  place  In  other  countries. 

Thus  the  whole  outlook  for  greater  em- 
ployment Is  changed.  A  shift  to  overseas 
bases  has  in  recent  years  been  going  on  all 
about  us.  We  can  no  longer  reason  as  we 
Old  before.  When  our  capital  can  move  over- 
seas so  readily  the  accustomed  door  to 
greater  employment  In  this  country  to  which 
we  looked  in  the  past  is  largely  shut  off. 

XXPOBTS     AS   AN     OPTSKT 

It  is  said  that  employment  generated  by 
exports  offsets  the  Jobs  lost  to  Imports.  Ex- 
ports, however,  cannot  overcome  the  growth- 
klUiag  effects  of  Imports  that  rob  our  growth 
industries  of  their  dynamic  en^loyment  po- 
tentials, as  described  above:  e.g..  n^n-made 
fibers.  This  is  sometblog  that  was  not  on 
the  scene  until  the  past  decade;  and  it  has 
already  taken  a  heavy  toll.  We  have  before 
us  the  bright  exam.ple  of  computer  exports. 

In  1960  we  exported  only  $48  million  of 
electronic  computers,  accessories  and  parts. 
By  1969  this  figure  had  climbed  to  $728  mil- 
lion. This  heartening  record  is  equaled,  how- 
ever, by  our  Importation  of  telecommunl- 
oatlon  apparatus  (radio.  TV.  etc.)  which 
moved  from  9127  million  in  1960  to  11,006 
million  in  1969.  Here  we  have  evidence  of 
the  rapidity  of  import  invasion  Lf  the  com- 
petitive cost-advantage  of  the  Imported 
product  is  right.  The  evidence  is  very  con- 
vincing in  persuading  us  that  industries  that 
do  not  yet  feel  much  pressure  from  imports 
may  find  themselves  beleagured  in  a  few 
years'  time. 

Even  so  well-established  an  Industry  as 
the  automobile  makers,  who  were  among  the 
very  pioneers  of  the  mass-production  sys- 
tem, found  that  there  was  still  a  market  to 
be  found  in  the  income  brackets  that  lie 
below  the  lowest-cost  automobiles  our  in- 
dustry was  able  to  manufacture. 

If  we  scan  the  income  distribution  by 
family  In  this  country  in  a  recent  year 
(1968)  we  may  better  appreciate  what  the 
potential  market  may  be  today.  39.7%  of 
family  income  In  1968  resided  in  the  $10,000 
and  over  brackets.  23.4%  fell  Into  the 
»7,00O-»9,999  bracket.  Below  that  level  only 
a  low-price  automobile,  new  or  secondhand, 
could  hope  to  make  headway.  Yet,  26.6%  of 
the  total  Income  fell  into  the  $3.000-$e.999 
bracket.  (StatlsUcal  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1970,  Table  486,  p.  322). 

Here  was  an  invitation  to  any  automobile 
manufacturers  who  could  produce  a  vehicle 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  tap  this  market. 
Those  more  likely  to  have  that  c«4)acity 
would,  however,  be  foreign  producers  who 
enjoyed  the  competitive  benefit  of  low  wage 
rates  and  high  productivity.  The  result  was 
the  capture  in  a  few  years  of  10%-18%  of  the 
total  American  automobile  market  by  Im- 
ports. 

American  producers  were  prevented  by  la- 
bor costs  and  the  productivity  level  from 
supplying  this  potential  market.  They  are 
making  a  second  attempt,  but  imports  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Unless  rising  productivity  can 
reduce   sharply    the    man-hours    needed    to 


produce  cheaper  automobiles,  the  Imported 
product  wUl  continue  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  low-priced  car  market.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  a  substantial  productivity  In- 
crease translates  into  heavy  worker-displace- 
ment. Already  some  components  are  being 
imported  in  order  to  assure  a  low  price.  This 
practice,  however,  does  not  help  domestic 
employment. 

THE    AMBXICAN    DnXlCMA 

This  Is  essentially  the  dUemma  in  which 
American  Industry  finds  herself  today  via-a- 
vi3  imports.  The  pressure  to  remain  or  to 
become  competitive  with  Imports,  as  if  suc- 
cess in  this  endeavor  would  restore  the 
magic  of  old.  works  at  cross-purpose  with 
the  natlcnal  goal  of  full  employment.  The 
sharper  the  Import  competition  the  more 
hopeless  the  effort  to  Increase  employment 
through  coet  reduction.  Movement  to  over- 
seas bases  will  be  stimulated. 

IMPOIT   CEILINCS    OR   QUOTAS    AS   A   REMEOT 

Any  proposed  remedy  must  therefore  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  dilemma.  To  retain  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  our  market  for  domestical- 
ly-produced goods  calls  for  Import  controls 
that  are  designed  to  produce  precisely  that 
result.  The  tariff  has  been  reduced  to  in- 
effective levels  In  most  instances.  Import 
ceilings  or  quotas  represent  the  most  ef- 
fective as  well  as  the  most  reasonable  in- 
strument available  for  prevention  of  the 
pre-emption  and  despoliation  of  our  market 
by  Imports  running  wild.  Celling  or  quota 
limitations  can  be  devised  to  provide  for  a 
reasonable  level  of  Imports  and  sharing  of 
our  market  In  proportion  to  its  expansion 
from  year  to  year.  They  would  at  the  same 
time  control  the  shipment  to  this  country 
of  products  manufactured  abroad  from 
plaits  established  by  American  capital. 

Our  industries  would  once  more  be  assured 
of  a  growing  market  and  higher  employ- 
ment if  they  were  guarded  against  disrup- 
tion by  imports. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  our  pat- 
ent system  contributed  greatly  to  the  vision 
of  successive  cost  reductions  as  the  key  to 
the  mass  production  and  the  mass  market 
which  together  broughC,  greater  employment. 
When  Imports  are  poised  ready  to  Jump 
ahead  of  our  producers  because  of  the  cost 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  former,  our  pro- 
ducers face  a  disheartening  if  not  impossi- 
ble prospect;  and  our  economy  will  lose  the 
propulsive  lure  that  formerly  induced  it  to 
work  production  miracles.  Labor  wUl  be  the 
evicted  bystander. 

EcLn»SE  or  U.S.  World  PRonucTrvE  and 

CoMPETTTivs  Leadership 

(By    O.    R.    Strackbeln.   president,    the   Na- 

tion-Wide    Committee    on    Import-Export 

Policy,  June  14,  1971) 

This  will  be  an  attempt  in  a  very  abridged 
form  to  trace  the  recent  make-over  of  the 
American  economy  in  terms  of  its  competi- 
tive capacity  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  order  to  find  an  anchor-point  It  will  be 
necessary  to  go  back  a  generation  or  two.  No 
specific  date  can  be  fixed  but  it  is  desirable 
to  go  back  far  enough  to  trace  the  divergence 
of  our  economy  from  Its  previous  state  and 
particularly  from  that  of  other  countries,  or 
to  about  1900. 

The  old  idea  governing  wage  income  was 
based  partially  on  the  iron  theory  of  wages 
of  Ricardo  and  others.  The  principal  thrust 
was  to  get  as  much  labor  for  aa  little  pay 
as  possible.  Wage  reductions  were  Imposed 
as  a  remedy  when  business  went  sour  in  de- 
pressions. In  other  words,  wages  were  an  evil 
burden  on  production.  Labor  could  be  and 
was  sweated  on  "sound"  economic  principle. 
Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  under- 
wrote the  practice  by  keeping  unionization 
under  wraps. 

NKW  CONCEPT  TAKES  SHAPE  IN  THE  tTNrTXO 
STATES 

After  the  concept  of  mass-production  took 
hold  as  a  result  of  mechanical  inventiveness 


In  this  country,  a  ray  of  light  of  a  different 
wave  length  broke  through.  Perhaps  the  first 
concrete  progeny  of  this  beam  of  light  waa 
the  anti-trust  laws,  in  the  sense  that  they 
reflected  the  economic  meaning  of  competi- 
tion versus  monopoly  power.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  distinction  lay  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer  or  the  people.  Competition  would 
bring  prices  down.  BConopoly  was  bad  be- 
cause It  placed  pricing  in  the  handa  of  the 
monopolists  whoever  these  might  be  and 
made  of  It  an  instrument  of  enrichment  at 
the  expense  of  the  pec^le. 

With  this  concept  the  seedbed  was  ready 
for  another  new  idea.  If  mechanical  genius 
was  sufficient  to  speed  the  wheels  of  produc- 
tion and  swell  the  streams  of  goods,  the 
process  left  to  Itself  was  doomed  to  choke 
Itself  on  a  vast  accumulation  of  products 
that  had  nowhere  to  go. 

EXAMPLE  or  THE  AOTOMOBILE 

Polklore  has  it  that  Henry  Pord  was  the 
genius  who  broke  the  dUemma.  His  reason- 
ing seems  simple  enough;  but  it  was  revolu- 
tionary If  seen  as  a  radical  departure  from 
the  old  wage  theory.  He  saw  the  need  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  wages  as  the 
life-saver  of  mass-production.  He  instituted 
the  $6  per  day  wage,  unheard  of  at  the  time. 
His  vision,  however,  had  a  yet  deeper  percep- 
tion. 

Consumer  Income  was  not  then,  as  It  is  not 
now,  all  of  the  same  level.  How  many  con- 
sumers enjoyed  Incomes  of  S3S.000  or 
more? — a  tidy  sum  in  Pord's  early  days.  Not 
very  many.  If  the  cost  of  an  automobile  was 
such  that  only  the  wealthy  could  buy  it, 
there  was  no  point  in  making  a  great  many 
automobiles.  They  would  only  pile  up  as  in- 
ventory. The  cost  per  unit  would  remain 
high  because  of  low  volume  of  production. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
the  automobile  could  be  reduced  substanti- 
ally— how  far  down  no  one  knew — if  over- 
head were  spread  over  thousands  of  cars 
rather  than  hundreds  and  as  production 
methods  were  improved.  More  yet  could  be 
done  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  could 
be  built;  but  would  people  buy  them? 

If  the  wealthier  elements  were  buying  cars 
because  they  liked  them,  would  not  the  next 
lower  layer  of  Income  level  also  buy  them 
If  the  cost  could  be  brought  within  their 
range?  Obviously,  the  question  of  chicken  or 
egg  sequence  faced  Mr.  Pord.  He  was  allergic 
to  bankers  but  made  the  plunge  on  the 
strength  of  his  faith  in  his  vision.  He  sensed 
that  the  demand  for  automobUes  was  elastic. 
The  farther  down  he  could  bring  the  cost 
the  larger  the  demand  he  would  encounter. 
The  more  cars  he  produced,  the  lower  would 
be  the  cost  of  each.  He  could  now  visualize 
the  bonanza  that  awaited  him  if  he  kept  the 
faith.  If  there  were  a  hundred  who  could 
buy  at  car  at  a  price  of  $5,000  and  a  thousand 
who  could  pay  $4,000,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand who  would  pay  $3,000,  there  might  be 
a  million  who  could  buy  a  car  at  $500. 

Mr.  Pord  operated  on  this  principle  and 
met  with  phenomenal  success.  His  was  the 
epic  of  the  marriage  of  mass-production  and 
mass-consumption.  He.  together  with  others 
who  saw  the  same  vision,  gave  to  the  world 
the  uniquely  American  system  of  production 
and  distribution. 

The  system  was  not  fully  understood,  as 
It  may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  but  It 
was  viable,  albeit  there  was  danger  that  it 
might  be  run  into  the  ground.  Indeed  a 
hlatortc  crash  did  occur  In  1029.  It  was  only 
in  the  next  decade  that  the  birth  pangs  of 
the  twin  equation  of  mass-production-mass- 
consumptlon,  with  much  travail,  achieved  a 
parturition  or  actual  delivery. 

The  old  Idea  of  wages  as  a  monstroxis  If 
necessary  evil  was  nevertheless  not  easily 
fended  off.  It  waa  ready  to  strangle  the  new- 
bom  Idea:  but  yet  the  offspring  lived  and 
before  long  was  a  lusty  challenger  at  the  old 
concept:  and  in  time  won  the  day — some 
would  say,  in  spades. 

The  American  productive  system  as  eplt- 
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ocnlMd  by  tli*  automobUe  brought  IndustrUl 
iMderahlp  of  Xbm  world  to  the  Dnltad  States. 
After  World  War  n  the  othsr  Induatrlal 
couutriM  wer*  oonTlnead  of  tb*  TlrtuM  of 
the  ay«t«m  m  a  producer  of  gooda  aad  they 
feU  In  line  In  fuU  cry. 

With  tbe  help  of  the  «*«>«».«^;  V^ui,  the 
Infusion  at  copious  capital,  aad  tha  eqxMure 
of  tbousanda  at  foreign  productivity  teams 
to  our  planu  and  factories.  foUowsd  by  bU- 
UODS  of  dollars  of  prlTate  iBTastiaanta  abroad 
by  our  industrlas,  the  othar  Industrial  coun- 
tries moTsd  apace  In  modem  tachnology  and 
managnrlal  skills.  Their  productivity,  for- 
merly tar  baUyw  that  of  our  Industrlea,  was 
soon  hard  on  our  heels.  In  a  few  instances 
perhaps  forging  ahead.  In  soma  noUble  In- 
stances foreign  Industries  such  ss  stael  aad 
testUes  In  Japan,  lnstall«nl  modsm  machin- 
ery and  equipment  virtually  ttata  the  ground 
up,  Industry-wide,  while  our  Industries  were 
saturated  with  machinery  ranging  from  the 
obsolete,  the  obaolescent  to  the  modem.  This 
represented  a  competitive  handicap  for  us. 
uiuaa  QTSTTsnm 

The  example  of  the  automobile  did  not 
long  remain  unique  if  it  ever  had  that  dis- 
tinction. The  principle  of  cost  and  price  re- 
duction ss  a  means  of  reaching  a  mass  mar- 
ket succeeded  handsomely  in  other  Indus- 
tries that  made  products  for  which  the  de- 
mand wss  elastic.  An  Inelastic  demand  such 
as  we  encounter  In  many  ftsenntlsli.  such  ss 
salt  and  sugar,  where  oonsumptloQ  is  limited 
by  the  number  of  stomachs  to  be  fed,  doee 
not  lend  tteelf  to  the  type  of  growth  and 
proUlerHtlan  that  supports  great  Industrial 
expansion. 

Demand  for  the  nonessentials,  on  the 
other  hand,  answers  to  the  old  concept  of 
the  "Indefinite  expansibility  of  human 
wanu."  It  U  in  thu  field  that  American  pro- 
duction has  found  Its  widest  expansion  and 
Intensification.  Examples:  several  cars  in  a 
family,  multiple  radio  and  TV  sets,  twenty 
pairs  of  shoes  in  milady's  closet. 

The  "expansibility"  of  human  wants  de- 
pendC'l  for  Its  realization  on  rising  income, 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country  as 
it  made  its  way  to  alBuency.  Potential  con- 
sumers could  become  actual  consumers,  and 
the  proliferation  of  nonessential  goods  be- 
came characteristic  of  our  economy  of  abun- 
dance, also  one  of  waste  and  obsolescence. 
Such  an  economy  becomes  dlstincUy  more 
sensitive  than  one  that  caters  only  to  essen- 
tials and  little  more. 

The  American  economy  today  Is  still  ahead 
of  other  nations  in  consumer  goods.  Per 
capita  production  and  consiunption  had  been 
phenomenal  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  other  than  Canada,  hut  the 
gap  ia  narrowing.  The  technological  develop- 
ment nf  other  countries  and  adoption  of  our 
mass-production  system  poses  a  threat  to  us 
that  U  yet  to  be  fuUy  perceived  or 
appreciated. 

CHANOXD  coMprrrnvs  wosld 
The  other  countries  have  indeed  adopted 
our  maas-productlon  system,  but  while  their 
wages  have  risen — In  many  instances  more 
than  ours  In  percentage  terms,  though  not  in 
dollars  and  cents — they  continue  to  lag  far 
behind  us  (Canada  excepted).  Their  con- 
sumers are  unable  to  buy  all  their  mass- 
produced  goods.  Therefore  they  need  foreign 
markets,  far  beyond  our  needs,  to  dispose  of 
their  surplus,  "nils  country  offers  the  most 
attractive  market,  and  In  1970  we  took  gM 
billion  In  goods  from  other  countries.  An 
Increase  In  wages  abroad  would  lessen  pres- 
ent dependency  on  exports.  Our  economic  re- 
Istlons  with  other  countries  as  represented 
by  trade  have  chanRsd  in  a  basic  sense  be- 
cause of  the  wage  discrepancy.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  wage  discrepancy  was  less 
crucial.  Our  higher  producUvlty  acted  as  a 
considerable  offset.  Today  that  offset  U 
shrinking  and  in  some  instanoea  has  been 
lost:  and  there  Is  another  challenge  as  we 
shall  see. 

The    transformation    o<    our   competitive 


standing  via  a  vi3  tbt  industrially  advanced 
nations  can  best  be  appreciated  If  we  place 
Henry  Ford  and  his  vision  and  endeavors  in 
his  day  In  the  present  world  milieu. 

This  tour  of  imagination  requires  that 
othar  Industrial  countries  had  been  abreast 
of  Mr.  Ford  In  point  of  automotive  tech- 
nology— I.e.,  they  could  in  a  short  time  have 
produced  as  good  an  automobile  as  Mr.  Pord. 
We  assume  further  that  his  competitors  had 
perceived  the  meaning  of  cost-reduction  as  a 
means  of  tapping  a  broader  market,  as  de- 
scribed herein.  At  the  same  time  their  wages 
were  a  half  or  leas  of  thoae  paid  by  him.  The 
duty  on  automobiles,  let  us  ssy.  was  5%  if 
they  were  imported  into  this  country. 

Now,  ss  Mr.  Ford,  struggled  to  bring  his 
cost  down,  so  that  he  could  offer  his  auto- 
mobile to  the  public  at  •  1,000,  thus  hoping 
to  open  a  wld«-  market,  his  competitors 
could  have  offered  this  product  at,  say,  t760 
or  1800 1  They  could  also  have  beaten  him  to 
the  9600  level. 

The  envisioned  bonansa  that  became  his 
when  he  had  the  market  to  himself  wo\i]d 
have  evaporated.  He  coiild  perhaps  in  those 
days  have  reduced  his  wages  sufficiently  to 
contest  his  foreign  competitors'  conquest  of 
his  market  but  this  step  would  have  violated 
and  subverted  his  very  vision  of  Increasing 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

Had  he  been  confronted  fifty-odd  years 
ago  with  very  low-cost  imports  he  might 
have  opened  branch  plants  abroad  to  reach 
Into  the  pools  of  low-wage  labor  and  ex- 
ported his  product  to  this  country  and  to 
other  markets  from  abroad.  He  might  also 
have  licensed  foreign  producers  to  produce 
his  car;  but  whatever  recourse  he  might 
have  had  Detroit  woiild  not  have  become 
the  automobile  capital  of  the  world.  The  vast 
employment  offered  by  the  sutomoblle  in- 
dustry over  the  years  in  this  country  would 
have  been  much  smaller.  The  swelling  pay- 
rolls of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
of  raw  materials  and  parts  and  components 
would  not  hsve  fertilized  the  economy,  as 
they  did,  with  gold  dust.  Our  economy  would 
have  moved  ahead  at  a  distinctly  more 
pedestrian  pace. 

Add  to  the  sutomoblle  Industry  numerous 
other  rich  examples  of  Industries  that  pros- 
pered and  proliferated  under  the  American 
productive  system,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  very  different.  Had  these  many 
other  industries  also  sought  to  make  their 
way.  not  under  the  conditions  that  actually 
prevailed  at  that  time  but  under  conditions 
such  ss  they  would  hsve  been  had  the 
present-day  competitive  situation.  Including 
the  sdvanced  state  of  foreign  technology  and 
the  lower  wages  accompanying  it,  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  actual  one,  all  would  have 
been  different.  The  American  system  would 
not  have  become  so  sharply  differentiated 
during  the  decades  of  1010-lSSO  from  lU 
counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

International  costs  of  production  would 
have  remained  on  a  much  more  uniform 
level.  In  other  words,  the  differences  in  cost 
levels  throughout  the  Industrial  world  would 
have  been  comparable  to  the  differences  with- 
in the  confines  of  this  country  or  as  they 
are  within  the  borders  of  Kurope  itself. 
These  differences  would  have  been  bridge- 
able,  and  free  trade  would  have  been  a  much 
more  feasible  undertaking,  even  as  it  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  within  the  Kuro- 
pean  Economic  Community  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association. 

OKTSMssLa  AHALoaaa 


However,  to  seek  to  equate  the  discrepancy 
between  American  costs  and  foreign  costs 
with  the  cost  differences  within  the  country 
and  thus  to  minimize  the  disruption  caused 
by  virtually  unimpeded  Imports  into  this 
country  today,  is  to  overlook  the  function  of 
comparative  dimensions.  We  have  free  trade 
In  this  country  and  shifts  hsve  taken  place 
in  industrial  locations  (Indeed  not  without 
some  distress,  as  with  the  migration  South 
of  the  textile  industry) ;  and  Europe  is  able 


to  come  together  In  areas  at  free  trade,  but 
that  Is  not  the  same  as  exposing  the  high 
production-cost  Isvels  of  this  country  to 
those  or  other  countries  that  are  armed  with 
our  technology,  but  not  with  our  high  wages. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  confusing  the  two; 
much  Is  obscured.  Had  we  started  on  the 
same  level  with  other  countries,  and  had  the 
American  system  been  accepted  abroad  and 
thrived  there.  Including  the  concept  of  high 
consumer  purchasing  power  as  a  function 
of  high  wages,  or  had  we  not  adopted  ovir 
system  at  all,  we  would  have  been  close 
enough  together  in  competlUve  levels  to  em- 
bark on  free  trade  along  with  the  EEC  and 
EFTA. 

We  are,  however,  farther  from  that  condi- 
tion today  than  formerly.  With  productivity 
no  longer  so  far  i^iart,  and  narrowing,  but 
with  chasms  dividing  our  wsge  levels  from 
those  of  otir  foreign  competitors  it  Is  unreal* 
Istic  to  equate  our  internal  competitive  di- 
versity with  that  existing  between  us  and 
our  foreign  competitors. 

The  competitive  discrepancy  between  thU 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  vest 
array  of  products  hss  produced  precisely  the 
troublous  problems  that  confront  us  today. 
We  do  ourselves  no  good  by  minimitting  the 
problem.  But  for  this  gaping  discrepancy  we 
would  not  for  example,  have  witnessed  the 
virtual  loss  of  the  consumer  electronic  indus- 
try to  other  countries.  We  would  not  now  be 
witnessing  the  rising  threat  from  synthet- 
ic textile  Imports.  We  would  not  see  the 
helpleesness  of  our  automobile  Industry  in 
its  efforts  to  compete  sgainst  German  and 
Japanese  "mini  oars",  produced  at  costs  we 
cannot  match  despite  our  technology.  We 
would  not  have  witnessed  the  virtual  vanish- 
ing of  the  American-flag  merchant  marine^ 
down  to  carrying  only  6%  of  our  total  Im- 
pels and  exports.  As  for  radio  we  did  Indeed 
for  some  years  enjoy  the  same  fruits  of  cost- 
reduction  as  we  did  earlier  with  the  auto- 
mobile. The  product  was  one  for  which  the 
potential  demand  was  very  high,  as  well  as 
elsstlc.  We  needed  only  to  bring  the  cost  and 
the  price  down  sufficiently  to  tap  the  mass 
msrket.  This  was  done  without  benefit  of  Im- 
port competition,  as  it  was  also  done  earlier 
with  the  automobile.  Our  technology  and 
business  acumen  In  both  Instances  succeeded 
In  tapping  the  mass  market.  We  did  not  need 
Imports  as  a  monitor.  Again,  much  employ- 
ment was  added  to  the  economy  by  the  radio 
Industry. 

Then  came  television,  first  black  and  white 
and  then  the  color  version.  Before  our  tech- 
nology had  gone  all  the  way.  even  with  the 
black  and  white,  foreign  sets  challenged  our 
progress  toward  saturation  of  the  market. 
We  were  headed  off  at  the  pass,  so  to  speak. 
Sets  could  be  made  more  cheaply  abroad.  Our 
companies  then  invested  abroad  and,  of 
course,  hired  foreign  workers  .  rather  than 
American.  They  licensed  foreign  manufac- 
turers for  a  fee,  and  our  economy  lost  the 
usual  value  of  patents  ss  generators  of  jobs 
in  this  country.  Even  the  manufacture  of 
radio  sets  rushed  overseas.  It  was  possible  to 
produce  sets  more  cheaply  abroad  and  thus 
to  tap  yet  lower  levels  of  consumer  Income 
In  this  country  and  to  exploit  the  market  for 
multiple  sets.  Once  more  the  increasing  em- 
ployment that  formerly  would  have  been  ours 
loet. 


DisTiNcnoM  aai'wasN  doiixstic  ajto  roanoN 
coKprrmoN 
There  exist  in  supterabundanoe  those  who 
Insist  that  domestic  and  foreign  competition 
exert  the  same  benign  infiuences  that  bring 
down  costs  to  consumers.  As  already  noted, 
we  needed  no  Import  competition  to  bring 
down  the  coet  of  automobiles  or  radios;  nor 
for  that  matter,  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
telephone  use.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  Import 
competition  has  no  effect  on  prices.  If,  how- 
ever. It  enjoys  too  sharp  an  advantage,  the 
effect  on  domestic  production  and  employ- 
ment can  be  not  only  erosive  but  lethal.  We 
have  but  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened,  not 
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only  to  consumer  radio  and  television  prod- 
ucts, but  turn  our  gaze  on  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, watches,  tjrpewrlters,  binoculars, 
athletic  goods,  glassware,  pottery,  tUe.  foot- 
wear, specialty  steel,  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts, some  fruits  and  vegetables,  If  we  wish 
to  behold  cripples  and  wrecks  of  what  were 
once  flourishing  industries  In  this  country 
and  healthy  employers  of  labor.  There  are 
others:  and  yet  others  are  waiting  In  line. 

To  equate  domestic  inventions  and  Innova- 
tions as  disrupters  and  dlsplacers  of  labor 
with  the  effects  of  Imports  Is  to  be  hopelessly 
hobbled  by  collegs-lmplanted  mental  rigid- 
ities over  which  reality  has  little  hope  of  pre- 
vailing. Workers  displaced  by  technology 
within  this  country  have  always  had  the  hope 
that  the  ensuing  lower  prices  would  stimu- 
late consumption  (assuming  an  elastic  de- 
mand) sufBclently  to  lead  In  time  to  higher 
employment.  Not  so  when  imports  produce 
the  displacement.  The  higher  employment 
occurs  In  other  countries,  not  here.  Indeed. 
Investment  in  our  own  Industries  Is  discour- 
aged. 

Moreover,  when  promising  new  Industries 
In  this  country  might  be  expected,  as  earlier 
in  this  century,  to  open  new  fields  of  plenti- 
ful employment,  face  the  present-day  situa- 
tion. Including  Instant  licensing  of  foreign 
production,  they  would  not  prosper,  but 
would  make  a  halting  beginning  and  then 
wither  on  the  vine.  They  would  see  their  po- 
tential market  opened  to  Imports  to  reap 
the  rich  harvest  that  previously  was  their 
own.  There  is  then  no  hope  that  "In  time" 
new  Jobs  will  proliferate  over  the  American 
landscape. 

NrW  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

The  deterioration  of  our  trade  balance  in 
the  last  decade  reflects  the  results  of  the  de- 
velopments that  have  been  described.  Prom 
1958  through  1970  our  share  of  world  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  has  shrunk 
from  27.7  r<!  to  21.3%,  or  by  30  Tt.  While  we 
still  enjoy  an  export  surplus  In  a  few  Items 
(such  as  machinery  and  chemicals)  this  sur- 
plus has  been  narrowing  ominously.  The 
high-volume  of  our  machinery  exports  has. 
however,  virtually  destroyed  our  hope  of 
reaping  the  benefits  of  new  or  "sophisticated" 
product  development.  The  lead  we  have  In 
computers,  and  other  "high-technology" 
products,  for  example,  must  be  regarded  as 
temporary.  In  nearly  all  other  product  lines 
we  are  In  a  deficit  position.  Employment  In 
these  extensive  deficit  lines  exceeds  that  of 
the  handful  of  Industries  In  which  we  still 
enjoy  a  surplus,  by  over  2  million.  These  def- 
icits did  not  result  from  a  sudden  onset  of 
InefiHclency  In  this  country,  as  Is  so  frequent- 
ly Implied,  but  from  the  transformation 
herein  described. 

There  are  those  who  take  great  but  un- 
justifiable comfort  from  the  sizable  excess 
of  our  returns  on  foreign  investments  over 
current  annual  capital  outflows.  This  should 
be  no  cause  for  elation  since  it  only  measures 
the  competitive  advantage  available  to  our 
capital  In  the  lower  wage  refuges  abroad. 
The  dividends  received  cannot  begin  to  offset 
the  employment  and  wage  outlays  that  our 
economy  did  not  enjoy  because  of  the 
changed  conditions.  They  merely  help  to  con- 
ceal the  true  competitive  disasters  we  face — 
through  no  fault.  It  may  be  said,  of  the 
industries  concerned. 

If  we  can  no  longer,  as  it  is,  count  on  the 
growth  that  follows  cost-reduction  through 
higher  technology  because  imports  can  beat 
us  In  efforts  to  tap  mass  consumer  Income, 
we  must  seek  means  of  restoring  the  condi- 
tions that  will  assure  us  the  fruits  of  tech- 
nological progress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  cost-chasm  that  separates  us  from  our 
competitors  is  deep-seated  and  structural  in 
nature  and  will  not  yield  to  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations. The  stubborn  persistence  of  the 
differences  Is  rooted  in  national  economic 
policies.   Imposed   on   industry   in   the  form 
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of  controls  that  are  quite  inflexible.  As  a 
result  international  competitive  forces  that 
might  be  expected  to  narrow  the  cost-gaps 
are  quite  thoroughly  frustrated,  with  no  end 
In  sight. 

The  only  effective  remedy  lies  in  seuing 
ceilings  over  Imports.  By  holding  Imports 
to  a  reasonable  share  of  our  market  while 
permitting  their  growth  as  our  market  grows, 
nothing  Is  disrupted.  New  Industries  and  old 
could  then  once  more  took  forward  to  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  their  cost-reduction 
accomplishments.  Otherwise  our  domestic 
investment  climate  will  not  attract,  as  It 
did  in  the  past,  the  infusion  of  capital  need- 
ed for  growth  and  higher  employment. 

We  cannot  hope  under  present  conditions 
to  achieve  full  employment  except  possibly 
under  some  unforeseen  abnormal  conditions. 
Our  market  is  one  of  the  most  oi>en  In  the 
world.  The  few  import  quotas  we  have  on 
non-farm  products  are  noted  chiefly  for  their 
liberality.  This  liberality  allows  the  Imports 
of  those  few  products  that  are  under  quota 
restrictions  to  loom  larger  than  they  would 
be  If  the  quotas  were  really  restrictive.  By 
being  liberal  we  are  made  to  look  Illiberal. 

The  American  competitive  position  In  the 
world  has  changed  basically  and  radically, 
but  not  irreversibly.  We  must  adapt  or  pay 
the  price  In  loss  of  employment  and  real 
national  Income.  We  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  become  as  dependent  as  was  colonial 
Great  Britain,  on  dividends  earned  abroad. 

Our  "Labor-Intensive"  Industries:  Let's 
Preserve  Them  Against  Imports 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  president  of  the  Na- 
tionwide    Committee     on     Import-Export 
Policy,  July  9,  1971) 

What  the  WORDS  Mean 

When  American  Industry  and  agriculture 
complain  over  the  Inroads  of  imports  in  the 
domestic  market  they  are  told  to  divert  their 
capital  from  "labor-intensive"  Industries 
into  "capital-intensive"  ones  or,  alternative- 
ly, they  are  admonished  to  become  more  ef- 
ficient where  they  are.  Neither  suggestion 
gives  evidence  of  penetrating  thought. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  a  "labor-intensive 
Industry",  and  what  a  "capital-Intensive"  in- 
dustry? Simply  put,  any  industry  that  de- 
pends more  on  hand  operations  than  on  ma- 
chine operations  would  be  relatively  labor- 
intensive.  When  cigars  were  hand-fllled  and 
hand-rolled  the  operation  could  be  called 
labor-intensive.  When  automatic  machines 
replaced  the  handwork,  or  nearly  all  of  It, 
the  Industry  became  relatively  capital-in- 
tensive. 

Labor-intensive  Industries  are  usually  re- 
garded as  "ineflScient"  because  of  their  low 
output  per  man-hour.  "Inefficiency"  does  not. 
In  this  usage  necessarily  mean  poor  manage- 
ment, wasteful  methods  or  Indolence,  nepw- 
tlsm  or  the  like.  Indeed,  hand  operations 
may  be  performed  with  great  skill,  dexterity 
and  speed  and  stUl  be  regarded  as  ineffici- 
ent— In  the  economic  sense.  A  coal  miner 
using  pick  and  shovel  might  work  with 
great  energy,  application  and  speed  but  he 
would  still  be  woefully  inefficient  compared 
with  a  modern  coal  digging  behemoth.  The 
latter  might  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  score  of 
men  or  more,  depending  on  its  size,  power, 
etc.  It  Is  therefore  much  more  efficient  than 
the  man  with  pick  and  shovel. 

A  blinding  error  Is  committed,  however, 
when  we  approach  the  question  of  relative 
competitive  standing  of  labor-intensive  and 
capital-intensive  industries. 

All  industries  are  labor-intensive. — Except 
under  monopolistic  or  seml-monopollstlc 
conditions,  employee  compensation  repre- 
sents some  80 Tc  of  the  coet  of  production. 
In  1968  corporate  business  (including  mu- 
tual flnanclng  Institutions)  received  an  In- 
come of  9403  billion.  Of  this  amount  9318 
billion  represented  employee  compensation, 
or  79%.  <See  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S., 
1970,  Table  479,  p.  316) . 


Obviously,  not  all  corporations  are  capital- 
intensive.  However,  the  notion  that  capital- 
intensive  Industries  enjoy  a  lower  total  labor 
cost  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  finished  product  than  do  the  labor-in- 
tensive industries  is  a  delusion.  The  error 
arises  from  calculations  commonly  made 
from  statistical  tables  that  show  Industrial 
classlfl cations,  such  as  "Motor  Vehicles  and 
Equipment",  "Blast  Furnace  and  Basic  Steel 
Products",  etc.  which  set  forth  the  number 
of  employees,  payroll,  the  value  added  by 
manufacturing  and  the  value  of  shipments. 
The  source  of  the  statistics  is  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Manufactxires.  (See 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S  ,  1970,  Table 
1119,  p.  700-704). 

THE  TERM  "rNOUSTRT"  MAL-DEnNTD 

Unfortunately  for  a  more  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  relation  of  employee  compen- 
sation to  value  of  shipments,  these  Census 
industrial  classifications  nearly  always  re- 
flect only  the  last  stage  of  production.  The 
automobile  industry,  I.e.,  "Motor  Vehicles 
and  Equipment",  as  represented  by  the  4 
manufacturers  (General  Motors,  Ford, 
Chrysler  and  American  Motors)  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  productive  operations  that 
in  the  aggregate  combine  to  produce  an  au- 
tomobile. The  value  of  shipments  of  the  "in- 
dustry" In  1967  was  940.3  billion.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  was  743,(XX);  the  payroll, 
$5.9  billion.  In  other  words,  the  payroll  came 
to  only  14.8 Tr  of  the  total  value  of  ship- 
ments! 

Therefore  the  automobile  industry  Is  called 
"capital-intensive"  or  "labor-sparse" — a  ver- 
itable caricature. 

It  must  be  clear  that  much,  very  much, 
labor  had  already  been  expended  before  the 
assembly  operation  performed  by  the  auto- 
mobile companies  had  even  begun.  The  iron 
ore  was  mined,  shipped  and  smelted.  The 
proportionate  outlay  for  employee  compen- 
sation in  the  mines.  In  the  warehouses,  for 
transportation,  for  flnanclng,  for  Insurance, 
taxes,  etc.  must  be  accumulated  as  coet  of 
the  steel  that  was  incorporated  into  the  au- 
tomobile. The  same  applies  to  copper,  glass, 
paint,  aluminum,  rubber,  industrial  chemi- 
cals and  water  consumed,  and  all  else  that 
became  a  part  of  the  flnlshed  product. 

If  this  were  done,  not  only  In  the  case  of 
the  motor  vehicle  Industry  but  In  all  other 
industrial  classifications  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  a  wholly  different  picttire  of 
labor  and  capital  Intensiveness  would  re- 
sult. 

Even  In  the  "steel  industry"  the  payroll 
(1967)  of  95.0  billion  was  expended  to  pro- 
duce steel  shipments  valued  at  922  bUlioo. 
or  only  22.7 "/c  of  the  value  of  the  product. 
Again,  the  defect  In  this  statistic  Is  that  the 
steel  industry  is  much  more  than  the  steel 
mills.  "Value  added"  by  these  mills  was  910.1 
billion.  The  payroll  was  50%  of  this  added 
value.  The  payroll,  however,  still  leaves  out 
overhead  in  great  part. 

Altogether  all  that  is  not  profit,  taxes  or 
interest.  In  the  cost  of  the  final  product  has 
been  expended  as  employee  compensation  at 
some  stage  In  the  productive  process.  Even 
taxes  in  considerable  part  go  into  employee 
compensation  of  federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernmental workers.  Insurance  and  financial 
costs  (interest)  also  bear  their  share  of  em- 
ployee compensation. 

Preponderance  of  Employee  Compensation 
in  Costs 

So  It  may  be  said  that  employee  compen- 
sation Is  the  vastly  dominant  part  of  cost  of 
production  and  also  In  moving  the  goods 
into  the  hands  of  consumers  through  whole- 
saling, advertising  and  retailing.  Lat>or-in- 
tensiveness  is  therefore  characteristic  of  all 
production  and  distribution.  To  repeat,  there 
Is  no  such  operation  as  a  labor  sparse  one. 
In  terms  of  share  of  total  costs  measured 
against  final  price,  outside  of  monopoly  con- 
ditions. 
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It  wms  long  bruitod  over  tbe  l*nd  and  es- 
peclaJly  tn  tbe  colleges  of  economics  thst 
our  "capltal-lntenmlTe"  Industries  were  our 
heaviest  exporters  and  also  least  vulnerable 
to  Imports:  and  so  they  were  for  a  time,  for 
obvious  reasons.  During  the  past  decade, 
however,  the  facts  of  our  new  competitive 
situation  In  the  wcrld  have  demolished  this 
claim.  The  automobile  Industry,  tbe  elec- 
tronics Industry,  the  tsrpewrlter,  sewing  ma- 
chine, steel  and  meat-packing  Industries 
have  learned  in  recent  years  that  capltaj-ln- 
tenslvenees  has  not  shielded  them  against 
the  Impact  of  Import  competition,  for  rea- 
sons that  by  now  must  be  obvious:  tech- 
nological diffusion. 

SCAFXCOAT  CCONOMICS 

There  was  a  vastly  receptive  Intellectual 
market  In  this  country  a  generation  ago  for 
tbe  economic  theories  that  upheld  free  trade, 
es|>eclally  in  the  universities.  With  the  onset 
of  tbe  Qreat  Depression  In  1929  the  economi- 
cally frustrated  public  became  so  eager  for 
a  scapegoat  that  it  was  possible  to  saddle 
the  iuhiequent  passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
TtniB  In  1930  with  a  causative  function  In 
the  generation  of  the  Depression,  which 
burst  upon  us  seven  months  earlier  in  the 
stock  market  crash.  The  scapegoat  lived  and 
thrived  for  thirty  years — a  phenomenon  of 
longevity  for  the  quadruped. 

Now  In  the  rubble  and  shambles,  recogniz- 
able as  the  fruits  of  our  long-term  trad" 
policy  launched  tn  mld-tblrtles,  we  should 
look  for  the  more  probable  causss  of  our 
present  unenviable  situation  in  the  world 
of  competition — something  other  than 
Messrs.  Hawley  and  Smoot. 

HISTORICAL  SOOTS  AND  PCISPBCTTVE 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury the  economy  of  this  country  so  far  as 
production  Is  concerned  was  much  the  same 
as  that  found  in  Europe.  The  attitude  to- 
ward wages  was  also  little  different.  How- 
ever. In  the  post  Civil  War  years  in  this  coun- 
try the  bs  a  considerable  divergence 
was  taking  sii.  "Big  business"  was  coming 
on  the  scene    Trusts  were  being  formed. 

To  their  credit  profeeslonal  economists 
saw  the  dangers  of  monopoly  power.  Their 
Insight  paved  the  way  for  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  1890.  Implicit  In  this  section 
was  recognition  of  the  value  of  free  com- 
petition as  a  price  regulator.  Monopolies  were 
regarded  as  evil  because  they  made  possible 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices  and  the  har- 
boring of  Inefficient  methods  of  production 

As  the  native  Inventive  genius  led  to  rev- 
olutionary discoveries  that  In  turn  paved 
tbe  way  to  mass  production  we  came  to  the 
threshold  of  the  great  departure  from  the 
European  system  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. 

If  ASS  PRODUCTION  AND  MASS  CONSUMPTION 

After  mass  production  became  possible  and 
in  some  instances  an  actuality  the  way  was 
open  to  a  reassessment  of  the  accepted  at- 
titude toward  wages.  The  Eiiropean  attitude 
toward  wages,  as  exemplified  by  the  British 
economists,  notably  Rlcardo,  began  to  loom 
as  an  obstacle  to  mass  production.  Wages  had 
been  regarded  as  an  evil,  albeit  a  necessary 
one.  They  were  kept  down  while  the  hours 
of  work  were  kept  long  by  anU-union  legis- 
lation and  Judicial  flat.  The  theorists  served 
the  business  needs  of  the  times. 

But  where  was  mass-production  to  go  (1) 
if  monopolistic  practices  would  prevent 
prices  from  being  reduced  In  order  to  reach 
more  consumers,  and  (3)  if  consumers  lacked 
sufficient  means  to  buy  aU  the  vast  volumes 
of  goods  that  could  be  produced  even  if  prices 
were  reduced  by  competition?  Who,  in  any 
event,  were  the  consumers?  Were  they  prin- 
cipally the  property  owners,  bxislness  pro- 
prietors and  professional  people?  A  little 
reflection  would  show  the  fallacy  of  such 
thinking  The  most  numerous  consumers 
were  the  workers  in  factories  and  mines,  on 
farms.  In  forests  and  flshertes;  but  how 
much  purchasing  power  did  they  have? 


TH«    ITTMCnOM    OF    WA42Sa    Dt    CONmRTNO 
WORKKR*  QfTO  CUSl'OMKM 

Henry  Ford  saw  tbe  connection  and  one  day 
he  raised  the  wages  of  his  workers  to  W  per 
day.  a  vlrtuaUy  unheard  of  level  In  his  day. 
There  was  potential  magic  In  the  concept, 
but  tbe  nslon  grew  slowly.  Yet  It  was  not 
discarded.  Tbe  automotive  Industry,  par- 
ticularly Pord.  also  perceived  the  rich  ore  that 
could  be  mined  If  the  theory  of  the  elasticity 
of  demand  were  worked  for  what  it  was 
worth.  On  reflection  It  oould  easily  be  seen 
that  If  an  automobile  could  not  be  sold  for 
leas  than  91500  or  ta.OOO  dollars  (equivalent 
to  perhaps  to  »7500  to  •13,000  today)  only 
the  top  layer  of  income  of  the  country  would 
be  tapped. 

If  tbe  coat  could  be  reduced  to  91,000  while 
at  the  same  time  consumer  Income  were  in- 
creased, a  richer  market  would  become  avail- 
able; and  much  better  If  tbe  price  could  be 
reduced  to  $600.  ThU  la  to  say,  it  became 
clear  that  tbe  demand  for  automobiles  was 
such  that  if  a  satisfactory  product  oould  be 
offered  at  lower  prices,  sales  volume  could  be 
Increased  handsomely.  That  was  "elasticity" 
of  demand.  However,  which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  There  was  only  one  way 
to  find  out  and  Henry  Pord  did  It.  He  plunged, 
without  aid  of  the  banks,  and,  appreciating 
the  economics  of  big  scale  operation,  he  was 
able  to  bring  down  the  price  by  the  simple 
process  of  building  many  more  cars  and. 
luckUy,  selling  them.  Soon  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt,  that  the  equation  of  mass 
production  backed  by  mass  consumption 
was  equal  to  a  vast  fortune  In  manufactur- 
ing. 

trrtct  or  thx  crxat  dxfrksbion 

It  was,  however,  not  until  the  Great  De- 
pression struck  and  efforts  were  made  to 
reconstitute  tbe  purchasing  power,  that  the 
general  attitude  toward  wages  began  to 
change,  legislative  approval  was  given  to 
obligatory  collective  bargaining;  and  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work 
were  established.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
sometimes  bitter,  but  in  the  end  the  equa- 
tion was  sustained. 

The  American  productive  economy  was  now 
different  from  tbe  European  and  even  more 
so  from  tbe  Japanese.  Wage  reduction  was  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  means 
of  becoming  or  remaining  competitive. 

The  vast  producUve  power  of  tbe  United 
States  proved  itself  during  World  War  n- 
and  before  many  years  the  other  noncommul 
nist  Industrial  countries  elected  to  adopt 
our  system  of  mass  production.  They  did  not 
however,  so  readUy  accept  the  second  half 
of  the  formula,  and  purchasing  power  lagged 
behind  output  of  goods,  thus  producing 
pressure  for  exports. 

Meantime  tbe  American  economic  sys- 
tem was  brought  under  a  multitude  of  gov- 
ernmental controls,  as  were  also  the  econ- 
omies of  the  other  Western  countries  and 
Japan.  Free  enterprise  was  left  lltUe  scope 
for  competitive  maneuvering,  since  nearly 
aU  the  factors  of  production  came  under 
rigid  control.  WhUe  wages  in  this  country 
were  not  controlled  as  such,  the  collective 
bargaining  power  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  became  such  that  wage  reductions 
became  as  rare  as  the  bald  eagle  and  near- 
Ing  extinction.  Social  welfare  programs  also 
came  to  rest  on  Industry  as  rising  coats, 
added  to  the  already  high  coats  of  nationai 
defense. 

FORSAKING    LAISSEZ   PAIRX 

Thus  while  the  old  laiasez-faire  economy 
was  being  fragmented  and  In  fact  aU  but 
discarded  on  the  domestic  front  we  embarked 
In  the  opposite  direction  with  respect  to  In- 
ternational trade.  With  a  fanfare  suitable  to 
the  coronation  of  divine  kings  and  queens 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  was  launched 
and  carried  on  in  a  worshipful  procession  of 
tariff-cutting  from  conference  to  conference 
for  thirty  years.  We  all  but  dismantled  our 
tariff  on  the  ground  that  our  higher  tech- 
nological attainments  could  meet  the  worst 


that  the  rest  of  tbe  world  oould  offer  us  In 
competition  baaed  on  low  wages.  Cordell  Hull, 
the  reputed  father  of  tbe  "Reciprocal"  Trade 
Program  was  all  but  sainted.  Peace  would 
reign  over  the  world  and  the  goodwill  that 
would  attend  free  trade  would  surely  lead  us 
Into  tbe  promised  land. 

We  reduced  our  tariff  some  80%  In  its 
protective  effect,  bringing  it  down  from  an 
average  of  a  UtUe  over  60%  to  a  level 
of  srane  10%.  Beyond  that  from  36-40%  of 
our  Imports  are  ft«e  of  duty. 

CrVXCT     ON     IMPORTS 

Imports  began  to  cUmb  after  Buropean  and 
Japanese  recovery  was  completed,  aocotn- 
paioled,  as  It  was,  by  great  technological  leaps. 
Our  foreign  buying  veered  from  raw  mate- 
rials  and  unmanufactured  foodstuffs  toward 
finished  goods  and  semi-manufactures.  Tbe 
share  of  our  imports  or  the  mix  responded  to 
the  advantage  of  importing  more  goods  that 
Incorporated  fully  tbe  cheaper  foreign  wages. 
Where  1956-60  equals  100  the  Imports  of  fin- 
ished manufactures  rose  to  474  by  1969  while 
the  Imports  of  crude  materials  rose  to  only 
133  and  the  Imports  of  crude  foodstuffs  to 
only  111.  After  all  the  raw  materials  incor- 
porated only  one  stage  of  production  and 
therefore  only  one  dose  of  cheap  labor  while 
the  finished  goods  mcorporated  the  full  suc- 
cession of  stages  of  manufacturing,  thus 
making  a  better  bargain. 

With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  band  of 
products  we  now  import  more  than  we  ex- 
port. The  narrow  band  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  machinery.  Including  industrial  ma- 
chinery, aircraft,  computers,  office  machinery, 
automobiles,  etc.;  and  chemicals.  In  these 
goods,  except  automobiles,  we  still  enjoy  a 
large  surplus,  but  the  deficit  Incurred  In 
nearly  all  other  products  has  overcome  the 
surplus  enjoyed  by  the  narrow  band.  The 
deficit  would  be  appreciably  worse  if  we 
should  strip  our  exports  of  goods  shipped  un- 
der Foreign  Aid,  Pood  for  Peace,  etc.,  and 
worse  yet  if  we  should  value  our  Imports  on 
what  they  cost  us  rather  than  their  cost  at 
tbe  foreign  point  of  shipment.  Instead  of  a 
surplus  of  several  billion  dollars  annually  we 
would  have  shown  a  sizeable  deficit.  In  1970, 
Instead  of  a  surplus  of  12.7  billion  (•42.7  bil- 
lion In  exports  against  •40.0  billion  in  im- 
ports) we  would  have  had  a  deficit  of  a  sim- 
ilar magnitude. 

Unfortunately  for  our  overall  trade  bal- 
ance (as  distinguished  from  the  balance  of 
payvienti  which  Includes  numerous  non- 
mercbandlse  Items  such  as  tourist  expendi- 
tures, foreign  Investments,  dividends  from 
abroad,  military  outlays  abroad,  etc.) — un- 
fortunately, to  repeat,  the  surplus  in  our 
machinery  experts  Is  declining.  This  surplus 
was.  Indeed,  stimulated  in  no  small  degree 
In  the  first  place  by  our  heavy  Investments 
abroad  in  plants  that  we  equipped  in  great 
part  with  our  machinery.  As .  these  plants 
have  oome  into  production  they  have  In 
some  Instances  reduced  our  foreign  market 
for  the  very  products  they  make  and  sell  In 
the  markets  where  they  are  bx»ted  and  In 
third  countries. 

WKZRE  Wr  STAND  TODAT 

We  are  now  In  effect  meeting  our  unique 
system  coming  back  to  us  competitively — our 
system,  that  Is.  with  one  of  the  two  ele- 
ments of  the  equation  missing,  which  is,  to 
repeat,  the  higher  wages  that  would  boost 
the  foreign  purchasing  power  sufficiently  to 
reduce  excessive  dependence  on  exports. 
These  countries  look  to  us  to  provide  the 
market  they  themselves  do  not  create  at 
home. 

In  this  confrontation  lies  the  seeds  of  oiir 
economic  undoing.  Because  of  the  rigidi- 
ties created  by  planned  economies  through- 
out tbe  world,  Including  rates  of  exchange, 
competition  has  not  succeeded  in  equalizing 
unit  costs  of  production  across  national 
boundaries.  The  great  trade  liberalization 
program,  with  all  its  slashing  of  tariff  rates 
has  been  all  but  Irrelevant.  Other  measures 
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replaced  free  oocnpetttlve  forces.  While  tbe 
latter  would  have  produced  an  equilibrium 
of  costs,  if  left  to  work  their  effects,  they 
have  been  put  in  a  bottle  there  to  smoke  in 
frustration. 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  coun- 
tries standing  on  different  competitive  levels, 
the  United  States  the  most  disadvantaged 
of  all,  with  merely  segmental  exceptions  that 
may  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

How  different  this  world  today  from  tbe 
accustomed  one  of  tbe  past  generation  ur 
two! 

The  automobile  was  not  alone  in  demon- 
strating the  richness  of  the  mass  market  for 
nonessential  but  useful  and  pleasureable 
goods.  If  only  that  market  could  be  tapped 
successfully.  Tlie  telephone,  household  ap- 
pliances (refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
dishwashers,  vacuum  cleaners),  radio  and 
television,  typewriters,  cameras,  notions  and 
novelties,  phonographs  and  records — every- 
thing that  might  enjoy  a  potential  mass  de- 
mand, was  eligible  for  production  on  a  large 
scale  If  the  cost  could  be  brought  down  to 
the  progressively  lower  levels  of  Income  where 
the  millions  of  prospective  consumers  resided. 

The  welter  of  new  products,  not  really  es- 
sential but  catering  to  ccxnfort,  pride,  pleas- 
sure  and  convenience,  produced  under  our 
patent  system,  had  the  fullness  of  time  In 
which  Improvements  could  be  made  and  the 
tempo  of  manufacture  speeded  by  new  devices 
and  ingenious  labor-saving  Installations  such 
as  could  be  thought  up  and  perfected.  From 
relatively  high  initial  costs  the  price  could 
In  a  matter  of  years  be  brought  within  reach 
of  the  mass  market.  No  import  con:petltlon 
was  needed  to  accomplish  this  objective.  In 
most  Instances,  indeed,  import  competition 
was  nil.  Tbe  Incentive  was  the  high  sales 
volume  assured  If  the  mass  market  ~ould  be 
tapped.  Therefore,  all  tbe  drive  was  centered 
on  tba^  accompll£tament. 

In  the  train  of  this  multlfaceted  develop- 
ment economic  growth  went  apace.  Employ- 
ment, which  would  have  lagged  had  It  de- 
pended on  the  production  of  only  staples  and 
essential  goods,  expanded  hand-ln-hand 
with  the  expansion  of  industries  built  around 
the  new  products. 

Changed  Competitive  World 
The  world  has  changed  In  many  fields,  as 
we  read  dally,  but  In  few  more  so  than  in 
our    Industrial    outlook  .  and    expansion    of 
employment. 

No  longer  Is  It  possible  today  to  repeat 
what  was  the  classic  way  In  this  country 
during  the  heyday  of  our  technological  su- 
periority. Today  our  Industries,  holders  of 
patents,  soon  license  foreign  producers  or 
build  plants  In  foreign  countries  to  manu- 
facture the  kind  of  new  products  on  which 
we  formerly  depended  to  absorb  the  oncom- 
ing army  of  new  workers  who  reached  the 
labor  market  annually. 

New  products  or  established  products  that 
might  be  made  still  cheaper  by  technological 
innovations,  do  not  today  offer  us  the  hope 
of  hiring  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousand 
new  workers.  We  are  headed  off  a.t  tbe  pass 
by  the  foreign  products  made  under  the  same 
patent  or  process  but  saturated  with  low- 
wage  labor.  In  any  contest  to  reach  the  lower 
layers  of  consumer  income  as  a  yet  broader 
market  for  even  well  established  products, 
such  as  the  automobile,  the  imports  can  get 
there  first  with  lower  prices  and  spoil  tbe 
market  before  our  very  eyes. 

A  CALL  FOR  GREATER  EJTICIENCT 

Bewildered  economists  call  for  greater 
efficiency.  The  steel  Industry  Is  stagnant !  The 
textile  Industry  Is  "labor-Intensive"  as  If  that 
were  a  sin.  Let  the  Imports  in:  They  wUl 
drive  us  to  greater  efficiency!  Editorialists, 
saturated  with  wisdom,  and  sjieaking  with 
the  force  of  Relevatlon.  take  up  the  cry.  Do 
not  harbor  Inefficiency!  There  Is  magic  in 
free  trade,  they  imply,  never  bothering  to 
point  to  an  example  of  It  anywhere  in  the 
real  world.  Let  foreign  bottoms  carry  all  our 
trade  Import  and  export.  Even  now  we  carry 


only  6%  of  our  trade  in  American-flag  ships! 
We  get  things  cheaper  that  way!  Concentrate 
our  resources  in  "high-technology"  (read 
capital-intensive)  industry.  Let  imports  drive 
our  labor-intensive  industries  to  the  v?all! 

It  seems  evident  that  these  cries  can  arise 
only  because  the  premises  have  not  been  ex- 
amined with  proper  care.  In  tbe  first  place, 
there  are  few  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  tbe  domestic  producers  are  not  more 
efficient  than  their  foreign  competitors.  If  we 
measure  efficiency  by  output  per  man-hovtr. 
Moreover  we  have  not  historicaUy  relied  on 
imports  for  our  efficiency-motivation.  It  was 
self-generated  as  described  above.  It  would 
continue  to  be  so  motivated  In  tbe  future  if, 
contrary  to  fact,  the  same  conditions  as  In 
the  past  should  prevail. 

It  goes  without  further  emphasis  that  the 
greater  productive  efficiency  so  insistently 
called  for,  can.  in  any  meaningful  sense,  be 
achieved  only  by  reducing  the  man-hours 
needed  to  produce  paritcular  goods.  If  a  20% 
cost  reduction  Is  needed  to  meet  import 
competition  some  25  "v  of  tbe  workers  must 
be  displaced — not  only  in  the  final  stage  of 
production,  as  In  automobile  assembly  plants, 
but  all  the  way  back,  not  only  to  ore  mines 
and  the  attendant  transportation  and  other 
auxiliary  services,  but  to  all  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  attendant  services. 

The  coal  Industry  serves  as  a  classical  ex- 
ample of  the  price  of  enhanced  efficiency 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  extinction.  Its  very 
life  was  threatened  twenty  years  ago.  by 
dlesel  oil,  residual  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Under  the  death  sentence  the  industry 
worked  to  overcome  its  handicap  of  excessive 
man-hours  per  ton  of  co«a.  Prom  1950  to 
1965  the  Industry's  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Productivity  was  Increased  three- 
fold. It  became  competitive  with  the  rival 
fuels  and  In  world  markets. 

The  price,  however.  Is  one  that  could  not 
be  paid  by  many  Industries  without  produc- 
ing national  economic  disaster.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  mine  workers  were  displaced  by 
machinery.  Over  300,000  miners  lost  their 
Jobs.  The  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  Appa- 
lachia  Is  still  with  us.  It  has  already  coat 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  left 
with  us  a  landscape  of  strip-mining  that  Is 
giving  grave  concern  to  ecologlsta  and  en- 
vironmentalists. 

Should  tbe  steel  Industry  reduce  Its  costs 
In  a  like  manner  a  disaster  of  a  much  great- 
er magnitude  would  be  visited  upon  us  and 
a  yet  greater  one  if  the  textUe  Industry  fol- 
lowed suit.  Scores  of  other  Industries,  though 
smaller,  are  also  pressed,  some  of  them  more 
grievously  than  textiles  and  steel. 

THE    SHUT    PROM    LABOR -INTENSTVE    TO   CAPITAL 
INTENSIVE    INOirSTRtBS 

Despite  the  economic  misnomer  of  this 
manner  of  classification  of  industries  so  far 
as  competitive  differentiation  is  concerned. 
It  may  oe  enlightening  to  pursue  tbe  pro- 
posal of  a  shift  away  from  the  'labor-Inten- 
sive" Industries  to  Its  logical  conclusion. 

We  have  a  number  of  industries  that  are 
not  highly  mechanized.  If  we  relinquish  them 
to  Imports  we  face  higher  unemployment  un- 
less we  find  places  for  the  displaced  workers 
In  tbe  high-technology  of  "capital -Intensive" 
Industries,  such  as  computer  manufacturing, 
television  and  radio,  aircraft  and  automobile 
plants,  synthetic  rubber  factories,  nuujhlnery 
manufacturing,  steel  mills,  man-made  fiber 
plants  (which  now  supply  more  of  our  fiber 
needs  than  does  cotton),  glass  bottles,  office 
machinery,  camera  manufacturing  plants, 
etc. 

Which  one  of  these,  we  may  ask.  is  open  for 
expanded  employment?  Several  of  them  al- 
ready lace  severe  Import  troubles  of  their 
own.  We  find  few  advertisements  for  greater 
man-power  In  the  classified  advertising  sec- 
tions of  newspapers.  In  any  event,  the  avant 
garde  industries  In  point  of  automation  and 
technology  are  striving  with  might  and  main 
to  Increase  productivity,  which  is  too  say.  re- 
duce the  number  of  their  payroll.  They  are 


not  eager  to  accept  coal -miners  or  pottery 
workers  who  have  themselves  been  evicted 
by  machines  or  by  Imports.  The  harder  these 
Industries  are  pressed  by  imports  the  greater 
the  need  to  reduce  employment  as  a  means  of 
remaining  competitive.  They  will  not  be  in 
the  market  for  more  workers. 

It  must  be  true  then,  after  all,  that  Im- 
ports do  Indeed  create  pressure  for  greater 
efficiency!  Therefore  they  are  an  antidote  to 
Inflation! 

This  Is  a  Jumped-to  conclusion  often 
reached  but  suffers  from  tbe  defects  of  many 
such  conclusions. 

Import  competition  Is  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  tbe  domestic  variety,  particularly 
under  the  present  posture  of  American  In- 
dustry before  the  world.  We  needed  no  Import 
competition  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  radio 
sets.  The  demand  was  elastic,  and  as  we 
increased  the  output  per  man-hour  and  re- 
duced the  price  a  lively  consumer  response 
led  to  more  production,  more  cost  reduction 
and  more  emplojrment  in  this  country.  Had 
Imports  had  the  drop  on  us  so  far  as  costs  go. 
because  of  much  lower  wages,  they,  and  not 
the  domestic  Industry,  would  have  tapped  the 
mass  market,  and  the  Increased  employment 
would  have  taken  place  abroad  rather  than 
In  this  country.  This  Is  now  happening  not 
only  with  respect  to  radio  sets  but  TV  sets 
and  other  electronic  goods.  So,  even  our  front- 
runners  are  being  gunned  down  by  imports) 

Moreover,  under  the  earlier  conditions  our 
new  Industries  made  cost  reductions  when 
they  were  ready  and  the  time  was  propitious. 
Their  hands  were  not  forced  on  tbe  Instant, 
as  they  are  by  Imports,  regardless  of  their 
financial  readiness  or  tbe  unreadiness  of  Im- 
proved models. 

Therefore  while  import  competition  may 
Indeed  create  pressure  for  greater  efficiency, 
the  character  of  tbe  preasiire  Is  disruptive 
and  not  conducive  to  tbe  benefits  to  which 
our  Industries  were  accustomed  In  tbe  char- 
acteristic race  for  the  mass  market.  When 
imports  create  unemployment  no  collateral 
growth  is  stimulated  In  this  country  as  It 
was  when,  for  example,  the  automobile 
ousted  the  buggy,  leading  to  broader  employ- 
ment. If  greater  unemployment  Is  to  be 
avoided  other  Industries  are  called  on  to 
absorb  more  than  their  share  of  total 
employment. 

Prom  1960  to  1970  our  labor  force  grew 
from  72.1  million  to  85.9  million,  or  19%. 
(Stat.  Abs.,  1970.  Table  317,  p.  214  and  Cur- 
rent Survey  of  Business  AprU  1971 ) .  During 
the  same  period  total  manuftusturing  em- 
ployment rose  from  16.79  millions  to  19.39 
mlUlon  or  15.4%,  or  1S%  leu  than  tht  in- 
crease in  the  labor  force. 

Between  them  the  manufacture  of  Textile 
Mill  Products.  Blast  Furnace  and  Basic  Steel 
Products.  Footwear,  Except  Rubber.  Stone, 
Clay  and  Glass  Products.  Meat  Products,  and 
Petroleum  Refining,  fell  short  by  407,000 
workers  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  Increase 
In  the  labor  force  from  1960-69  or  1970. 
These  Industries  were  all  beneficiaries  of  Im- 
port restrictions.  Yet  their  displacement  of 
workers  was  not  sufficient  to  achieve  com- 
petitiveness. Had  they  displaced  2^^  to  3  mil- 
lion workers  they  might  have  recaptured 
their  competitive  position.  By  contrast  em- 
ployment in  government,  Federal,  State  and 
local.  Increased  46  percent  from  1960-69  or 
by  3.874.000  workers!  Their  wages  and  sal- 
aries fell  on  industry  In  the  form  of  addi- 
tional costs  of  production. 

The  notion  that  we  can  relinquish  our 
so-called  "labor-Intensive"  Industries  to 
Imports,  among  which  the  textile  Industry 
Is  usually  listed,  without  suffering  economic 
collapse,  is  false.  We  need  employment- 
breeders,  not  dlsplacers.  We  should  preserve 
these  Industries  as  sources  of  much-needed 
employment.  They  are  as  efficient  as  any  in 
the  world  but  pay  wages  that  buttress  our 
consumer  purchasing  power.  They  should 
not  be  forced  too  rapidly  toward  automa- 
tion, lest  we  breed  more  Appalachias.  More- 
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over,  ocber  countrlM  am  Automate  too.  and 
outpace  ua  once  more. 

//  io«  neutralize  importt  by  placing  a  eeU- 
ing  over  them  wKich  could  be  niaed  annu- 
aUy  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
iomeatic  market,  we  would  bring  back  the 
cUutic  conditioru  of  economic  growth  in 
thiM  eountry.  U  we  continue  an  open-mar- 
ket  policy  wltbout  oeuinga.  we  will  reverte 
the  process  that  brought  this  country  to 
world  industrial  leadership.  This  will  not 
t>«  good  for  us  nor  for  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  short-run  or  long-run. 

coirct.usioN 

By  Imposition  of  oeUlngs.  backstopped.  if 
necessary,  by  Import  quotas,  the  erosion  of 
our  production  base  would  be  baited, 
whether  or  not  the  imports  Into  this  country 
were  generated  abroad  by  American  patents. 
The  latter  practice  will.  In  any  case,  soon  be 
outgrown  by  foreign  producers,  thanks  to 
their  catch-up  with  our  technology.  They 
will  have  worthy  patents  of  their  own. 

The  Anal  noUon  that  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  foreign  nontarUf  barriers  against 
imporu  would  greatly  stimulate  our  exports 
must  also  be  dlq>eUed.  UntU  foreign  wages 
in  relation  to  productivity  reach  our  level 
we  will  not  find  many  outlets  abroad  for  our 
goods,  except  temporarily. 

So  long  as  we  continue  our  course  of  a 
planned  economy  In  a  world  of  controlled 
economies  and  therefore  of  disparate  com- 
petitive levels,  while  maintaining  an  open 
market  for  imports  our  economy  will  be  out- 
flanked by  imports.  Any  notion  of  full  em- 
ployment In  peacetime  under  such  circum- 
stances may  also  be  dismissed. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Van  Duxur,  for  3  weeks,  on  ac- 
count of  oversear  travel. 

Mr.  ZwACB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AsxNDS),  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  (rf  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boocs) ,  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  PxppKK  (at  the  request  of  of  Mr. 
BoGGs).  for  Monday,  July  12,  through 
Friday,  July  23,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  WiLUAif  D.  Ford  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Booaa),  for  today  and  Tuesday, 
July  13,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BV  PoHT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kkkp.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLKi  of  Ohio,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MrTCHXLL)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  MrrcHiLL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxuss.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BmtKi  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZAuz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staogkks,  today,  for  15  minutes,  to 


revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  ,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Halpxxk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mous.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CiAirx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stahtok)  .  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  FoLBY,  for  10  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Rauck,  the  remarks  made  during 
his  1  minute  speech  today  and  that  they 
appear  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks, 
today. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MicHKL  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DO  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hastincs. 

Mr.  GuBSR. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  KzMP. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  WHTTXHinisT. 

Mr.  ScHwiNGKL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  HosMXK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Blackbttkn. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Millxr  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Httits 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mitchell)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mahon  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Abottrxzk  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  PisHER  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Praser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ro-JCALio  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dennis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Whalxn. 

Mr.  McClitre. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dbllknback. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  DuLsxi  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHXAD  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  BxoicR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 
A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
a.  1828.  An  aot  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  establish  a  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  in  order  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  poosible  date;  to  the  Ootn- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Tues- 
day, July  13.  1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communicaticKis  were  taken  from  tho 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

B54.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  procurement  froen 
small  and  oOitr  business  firms,  July  1D70  to 
April  1071.  pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rmnxng  ^id  Currency. 

066.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Congreaslonal  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  71-17,  concerning  the  celling  on  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  total  amount  of  certain  assist- 
ance to  African  countries  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 33(b)  of  the  Foreign  UUltary  Sales  Act, 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  section  S3(c)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Rbcxivxd  Fbom  ths  CoicpnoLL^  Obmbul 

06«.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
reports  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  OflBce  Is- 
sued or  rtieased  in  June  1071.  pursuant  to 
secOoo  334  of  tlie  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1070;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem* 
ment  Operations. 

067.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  participating  schools  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Riverside  Counties,  Office  of  Iducatlon, 
Department  at  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HJt.  4364.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
127  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  vehicle  width  limitations  on  the 
Interstate  System  In  order  to  increase  such 
limitations  for  motorbuses;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-345).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  PIsherlee.  S.  600.  An  act  to  re- 
quire a  radiotelephone  on  certain  specified 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No,  92-346) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMrrT'E^S  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAYNE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R  2706  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ml- 
guellto  Ybut  Benedlcto:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-342).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee rf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HOOAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  2814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rea  Re- 
publlca  Ramos;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-343).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO :  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  5181.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo 
RDhden-Sobrlnho;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No  92-344) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILUS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.R.  9702.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Summit  Lake  Palute  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

HJl.   9703.   A   bin   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  in  iron,  iron  ore,  and  steel  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  lii.  GUDE: 

H.R.  9704.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal 
payment  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9705.  A  bin  to  provide  express  legis- 
lative authorization  for  the  practice  of  strik- 
ing medals  commemorative  of  the  Presidents 
o.  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Directors  of  the  JJlnt.  and 
to  provide  for  the  Initiation  of  this  practice 
with  respect  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R  9706.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
direct  admission  to  community  nursing 
homes  of  those  veterans  needing  such  care 
for  a  service-connected  condition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  9707.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  an 
extension  of  the  6-month  limitation  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  In  the  case 
of  veterans  who  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  9708.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUs  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 


istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  contract  with 
the  military  departments  for  the  furnishing 
of  certain  medical  care  to  veterans  in  nurs- 
ing homes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  9709.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  provide  memorial  plots  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  for  certain  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  permit  the  ad- 
jacent burial  of  certain  family  members  of 
such  former  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  HANLEY  (for  himsell,  Mr. 
BiNOHAM,  Mr  Blanton,  Mr.  Andeb- 
soN   of   Tennessee   and   Mr.    St«at- 

TON)  : 

H.R.  9710   A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble procedure  for  establishing  congressional 
districts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Denholm.  and 
Mr.  Ranqel)  : 

H.R.  97U.  A  biU  concerning  legal  counsel 
of  recipients  of  loans  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  LUJAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Runnels)  : 

H.R.  9712.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUlty  inves- 
tigations of  certain  water  resource  develop- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  9713.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  exempt 
from  the  overtime  provisions  of  that  act  cer- 
tain employees  whose  maximum  hours  are 
regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.R.  9714.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  the  prohibition  on 
the  concurrent  payment  of  compensation  for 
disability  on  account  of  a  civilian  work  In- 
Jury  and  of  retired  pay  for  a  different  riis- 
abUlty  Incurred  In  service  with  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, 

H.R.  9715.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  to  provide  that  the  Ta-lfl 
Commission  shall  be  deemed  to  make  affirma- 
tive findings  with  respect  to  tariff  adjust- 
ment and  adjustment  assistance  investiga- 
tions If  the  Commissioners  voting  thereon 
are  evenly  divided;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 

H.R.  9716.  A  bin  to  amend  section  504(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  that  may  be  contained  In 
still  wines;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 

HJl.  0717.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlc»-  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  9718.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  to  establish  conditions  upion 
w>>icn  cmpetlng  aopllcatlons  may  be  con- 
sidered for  authorizations  specified  In  pend- 
ing renewal  applications;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  0710,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1066  to  further  cultural  activities  by 
making  unused  railroad  passenger  depots 
available  to  communities  for  such  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

HJl.  0720,  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National 
Film  Center  and  Archive;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN : 
H.R.  0721.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1062  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  0722.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  study  to 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  developing  a 
small  boat  channel  In  the  Mill  Cove  area  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  9723.  A  blU  to  amend  Public  Law  80- 
759,  89th  Congress  (80  SUt.  1308)  (D.C. 
Temporary  Heliport  bUl);  PubUc  Law  90- 
9284.  90th  Congress  (1968)  (Visitors'  Center 
bill)  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (72  Stat,  754  as  amended  by  76 
Stat.  143,  40  use.  1371;  72  Stat.  768  as 
amended  by  74  Stat.  445,  49  U.S.C.  1373;  72 
Slat.  760.  49  U.S.C.  1374;  72  Stat.  788,  49 
use.  1482);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KTROS: 
H.R.  9724.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  senior  citizens'  community  centers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  CTommittee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    MORSE     (for    himself,    Mrs, 
Asztrc,  Mr.  AMOEasoN  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.   Andebson   of   Ullnols.   Mr.   Ba- 
DtLLO,    Mr.    BKI.L,    Mr.    Biagci.    Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Bolano,  Mr.  Badekas, 
Mr.  BrBTON,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Del- 
LTTMs,  Mr.  Dbinan.  Mr.  Fbenzel,  Mr. 
Oallachkb,  Mr.  Ouok,  Mr,  HAiJ>xaN, 
Mr.   HAaaiNCTON,   Mr.  Kastenmkieb, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Mosheb)  : 
H.J.Res.  775.  Joint  resolution  limiting  mili- 
tary assistance  and   military  sales  to  Paki- 
stan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rieglx,  Mr. 
Revss,  Mr,  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Robison  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.      Rtam,      Mr.      Sabbaneb,      Mr. 
ScHEUKB,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vanlk,  Mr.  Waldie, 
and  Mr,  Chables  H.  Wilson  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  776.  Joint  resolution  limiting  mil- 
itary assistance  and  military  sales  to  Paki- 
stan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITKHURST: 
H.J.  Res.  777.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASES: 
H.  Res.  531.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sus- 
pension of  Greece  from  membership  In 
NATO  untU  Greece  demonstrates  Implemen- 
tation of  article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  emphasizes  peaceful  Interna- 
tional relations  achieved  through  strong  free 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HALPERN    (for   hlmseU,    Mr. 
BiTBKE   of   MasG&chusetts.   and   Mr. 

OOLDWATZB)  : 

H.  Res.  532.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  American-Israeli  Treaty  of 
Friendship;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H,  Res,  533.  Resolution  to  provide  for  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 
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341.  By  tbe  SPKAKSR:  UemorUl  of  th« 
House  of  R«preaent*tlTes  of  tbe  Common- 
wealth of  MMsacbtiaetts,  reUtlve  to  Con- 
gress approprlatlni;  the  full  funding  au- 
thorised by  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
P^e▼e.^tlon  Act  of  1B71;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

242.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, urging  the  Oovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  to  withdraw  all  Communist  troops 
from  South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  to  release  forthwith  American  prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

243.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  relative  to  ratifying  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
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the  United  SUtes  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  ye«tf8  of  age  and  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

244.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
dlsasMT  relief  funds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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ByMr.  ICHORD: 
H.R.  9726.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Eddie 
Byrd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN; 
HJl.  9726.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Moon  Soo 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

101.  By  the  SPEAKKR:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  statehood  for 
Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
ft  Insular  Affairs. 

102.  Also,  petition  of  Romualdo  Maturan, 
Mindanao.  Philippines,  relative  to  redrees  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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DAVENPORT  AND  "BATCH" 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Nation  and  the  world  mourn  the 
death  of  Louis  Armstrong,  those  of  us 
from  Davenport  feel  a  special  loss  be- 
cause of  his  early  ties  to  this  area.  A 
recent  article  and  editorial  in  the  Daven- 
port Times-Democrat  discuss  these  early 
ties  to  Davenport. 

The  article  follows: 

Davxni>obt  and  "Satch" 
(By  BUl  Wundram) 

He  was  a  shy,  fat-faced  young  man.  and 
he  carried  his  cornet  in  a  paper  bag  when  he 
first  saw  Davenport,  but  Satchmo  Armstrong 
never  forgot  this  river  city. 

"I  always  called  it  showboat  town." 
Satchmo  grinned  whenever  he'd  visit  Daven- 
port in  later  years. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  Louis  Armstrong 
when  he  tooted  his  horn  in  Davenport  in  the 
early  19208,  but  in  his  own  way  he  was 
making  the  foot  of  Brady  Street  a  bit  of 
Bovirbon  Street. 

Some  of  Satchmo's  most  colorful  days  hark 
back  to  Davenport.  Here,  he  Joined  the 
Streckfus  Excursion  Boat  Line.  The  Streckfus 
Line  wintered  in  Credit  Island  Harbor,  and 
headquartered  In  Rock  Island  in  those  palmy 
days  of  the  river. 

"Every  spring  for  years  Td  come  to  Daven- 
port and  get  on  thooe  big  boats  like  the  St. 
Paul  and  the  Sidney,  and  what  a  wild  time 
we'd  have  all  summer  long,"  Satchmo  rec- 
ollected durlDg  one  concert  date  visit  here  a 
few  years  ago. 

Satchmo  was  playing  with  the  legendary 
Fate  Marable's  band  aboard  the  Streckfus 
boau.  and  received  tlS  a  week,  with  room 
and  board.  One  steamy  August  morning,  on 
a  run  to  Dubuque,  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
musicians  were  still  sleeping.  Satchmo 
especially  remembered  writing  a  song. 

"It  was  'I  Wish  I  Could  Shimmy  Like  My 
Sister  Elate.'  Ooah,  I  didn't  think  It  was  any- 
thing and  I  ac^d  It  for  60  bucks." 

Armstrong  seemed  to  have  perfect  recall 
about  Davenport. 

"I  remember  always  starting  out  the  river- 
boat  season  in  Davenport.  Sometimes  Id  go 
down  to  the  levee.  I  remember  it  was  brick. 
and  pretty  steep.  (This  was  the  era  when  the 
Davenport  levee  was  a  nmX  levee,  and  not  a 
mass  parking  lot) . 

"Most  of  the  time,  though,  the  band  guys 
would  take  some  roads  out  into  the  country 
and  climb  on  the  Streckftis  boats  in  a 
harbor."  (He  was  referring  to  Credit  Island 


Harbor,    where    as    many    as    a    half-dosen 
Streckfus  boaU  wintered) . 

Satchmo  had  special  memories  of  Daven- 
port's chilly  spring  weather.  "Man,  it  was 
always  cold  when  I'd  get  on  the  boat  In 
Davenport.  I  think  It  was  so  cold  that  once  I 
stood  on  the  deck  and  told  Capt.  Streckfus 
that  I  would  have  to  blow  my  horn  to  crack 
the  ice  so  we  could  get  out  of  that  harbor." 

His  HOSM  SiTXXXD 

Nrw  Yo>K. — Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong, 
beloved  troubadour  of  the  Jazz  trumpet,  with 
a  delightful  rasp  to  his  voice  and  roll  to  his 
eye,  died  Tuesday,  Us  heart  worn  out,  his 
golden  horn  sUent  at  last.  He  was  71  years 
old  on  Sunday. 

"Me  and  my  bom.  we  come  a  long  way 
together,"  Armstrong  once  observed. 

Together,  they  came  out  of  a  waif's  refuge 
In  New  Orleans,  uprlver  to  Chicago  along  the 
trail  of  Jazz  Itself,  then  on  to  the  show  busi- 
ness pinnacles  of  New  York  and  Las  Vegas, 
and  the  motion  picture  studios  of  Hollywood. 

And  before  they  were  through,  Armstrong 
and  his  horn,  together,  had  fascinated  mil- 
lions on  five  of  the  earth's  continents,  en- 
thralling both  the  himible  and  the  royal. 

Armstrong  and  his  horn  pierced  even  the 
Iron  Curtain,  as  he  became  one  of  the  beat 
ambassadors  the  United  States  ever  sent 
abroad,  a  representatives  of  democracy  whose 
portfolio's  contents,  in  his  words,  "alnt  poli- 
tics. It's  Just  music." 

"In  Africa,"  Armstrong  once  reminisced, 
"the  local  tribe  carried  in  their  chief  to  where 
I  was  playing.  All  he  did  was  Just  look  down 
and  say  Just  one  word,  'Satchmo!'  Man,  they 
knew  me  even  there.'' 

Th«  Gkxat  "Satchmo" 

Quad-Cltians  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
lost  a  friend  Tuesday.  He  was  Lculs  (Satch- 
mo) Armstrong  who  blew  his  trumpet  and 
with  a  gravelly  voice  sang  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  millions  across  the  world. 

Along  the  way  from  a  waif's  home  In 
New  Orleans  to  a  New  York  hospital  where  he 
was  71  Sunday  "Satchmo"  went  from  one- 
night  stands  in  hamlets  all  across  the  nation 
to  jazz  concerts  in  most  of  the  world's  c^- 
Itals. 

"Satchmo"  through  the  years  played  on 
exmirslon  boats  in  the  Quad-City  area  and 
became  a  familiar  sound  and  sight  to  thou- 
sands in  eastern  Iowa  and  western  Illi- 
nois. 

There  was  about  him  a  warm  quality  and 
an  easy  smUe  that  made  one  relax  in  his 
presence.  Yet  he  was  such  a  giant  in  the 
musical  world  that  it  was  a  bit  surprising 
to  discover  he  was  short  in  physical  stature — 
a  little  under  5  foot  6. 

As  a  Jazzman  "Satchmo"  never  put  on  airs. 
"Look,  you  don't  pose,  never.  That's  the  last 
thing  you  do,  because  the  minute  you  do 
youYe  through  as  a  Jazzman.  Maybe  not  as  a 
musician.  But  Jazz  Is  only  what  you  are." 


Another  time,  he  said :  "I  play  the  trumpet 
and  that's  for  me.  There  are  only  two  kinds 
of  music — good  and  bad.  We  (referring  to 
himself)  try  to  play  good  music." 

When  Armstrong  turned  three-score-and- 
ten  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1970,  he  said, 
"I'm  happy.  Every  time  I  wake  up  It's  a  good 
day  and  I  feel  in  the  pink.  It's  awful  nice  to 
be  breathing  on  your  70th  birthday,  let  alone 
feeling  in  the  pink." 

On  that  same  occasion  he  played  a  record- 
ing of  one  of  his  early  trumpet  solos  and  had 
this  to  say:  "Ain't  nobody  played  nothing 
since,  and  can't  nobody  play  nothing 
Uke  It  now." 

That  could  be  his  epitaph  and  as  long  as 
old  records,  movies  and  television  films  and 
the  printed  word  are  around  to  give  witness 
to  his  talents  that  epitaph  will  stand. 


THE  ARIZONA  INDIANS 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   AXIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Arizona  Progress,  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Valley  National  Bank  in  Ari- 
zona, contains  in  its  June-July  1971  issue 
a  very  concise  and  interesting  resume  of 
Arizona's  Indians  and  how  they  are 
progressing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artidfl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord 
as  follows: 

AaiZONA'S   INDUNS:    AlCBEICANB    BETOBX 

COLXrUBUS 

The  first  Americans — the  Indians — are  the 
meet  deprived  and  most  Isolated  minority 
group  in  our  nation.  On  virtually  every  scale 
of  measurement — employment.  Income,  edu- 
cation, wealth — the  condition  of  the  Indian 
people  ranks  at  the  bottom. 

But,  the  story  of  the  Indian  in  America  Is 
scmething  more  than  the  record  of  white 
man's  frequent  aggression,  broken  agree- 
ments, intermittent  remorse  and  prolonged 
failure.  It  is  a  record  also  of  endurance,  of 
survival,  of  adaptation  and  creativity  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  obstacles.  It  is  a  record 
of  enormous  contribution  to  this  country — 
to  its  art  and  cultiire,  to  its  strength  and 
spirit,  to  Its  sense  of  history  and  Its  sense  of 
purpose. — President  Nixon,  Message  to  Con- 
gress. July  8,  1970. 

Arizona  Is  Indian  Country.  Within  the 
state's  borders  are  19  reservations  covering 
about  31,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  27% 
of  the  total  land  area  in  Arizona.  By  compari- 
son, land  held  In  private  hands  accounts  for 
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less  than  16%  of  the  state's  geography.  The 
area  within  the  borders  of  Arizona's  reser- 
vations is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  New 
Hampshire,  Delaware,  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts combined  I 

Ariiona  land  otmerthip 

Percent 

Indian 27.08 

Federal    44.91 

State    13.13 

Private    14.94 

Arizona  boasts  the  largest  native  Ameri- 
can population  in  the  U.S. — one-fifth  of  uU 
Indians  m  the  nation  live  here — and  their 
number  is  Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
whole  state's  population  (and  three  tl.-nes 
faster  than  the  U.S.  population) . 


Arizona 


1960 


1970 


Penant 
(iin 


Totil  population 
IndUn  population. 


1.302.000      1,772,000 
S3, 000  114.000 


36.1 
37.3 


Sotim:  U.S.  Cmsus  and  Buraau  ot  Indian  Allairj. 

The  rasurgence  In  Indian  population  is 
amsTrtng  In  face  of  the  fact  that : 

VS.  average  Ufe  expectance  for  Indians  Is 
44  years; 

Infant  mortality  is  60%  higher  for  Indians 
than  for  the  entire  U.S.  population; 

Per  capita  incc«ae  of  Indians  is  $1,500, 
compared  with  83.900  nationwide. 

The  gains  achieved  by  Indians  have  not 
been  limited  to  population.  The  educational 
advances  by  Indian  youth  actually  are  paving 
the  way  for  development  of  the  reservations. 
Indians  In  increasing  numbers  are  entering 
all  streams  of  economic  life.  Por  example,  a 
recent  meeting  in  Tempe,  Arizona,  was 
attended  by  approximately  80  Indian  law 
students!  Skills  and  knowledge  that  until 
recently  were  not  available  to  large  numbers 
of  Indians  now  are  being  acquired  and  em- 
ployed to  foster  economic  growth. 

Both  white  man  and  Indian  will  benefit 
from  development  on  the  reeei^atlons.  In 
earlier  years,  economic  progress  largely  was 
roadblocked  by  ethnic,  cultural  and  social 
differences  between  white  men  and  Indian. 
These  ethnic  problems  now  are  gradually 
being  resolved. 

The  principal  advantages  to  businesses 
locating  on  a  reservation  are  the  availability 
of  (1)  an  untapped  labor  pool,  (2)  direct 
and/or  institutional  Job  training  for  workers 
at  low  cost  to  employers,  (3)  equipment  and 
plant  financing,  (4)  some  tax  advantages, 
and  (6)  the  availability  of  strategically 
located  Industrial  and  commercial  sites. 

ARIZONA  INDIAN  POPULATION  BY  RESERVATION 


Remvation  and  tiiba(>) 


Popula- 
tion 


Square 
miles 


Ak-Chln(Mailcopa):Papa(o 2*g  j« 

Camp  Verde:  Yavapai- Apache 690  1 

Cocopah:Cocopah..                   .  loi  i 

Colorado  Rival :  Mohave-ChenMhuari.  .  1,730  3S3 

Fort  Apache ;  Apache s,  230  2  601 

Fort  McOowell :  Yavapai 335  '   39 

Fori  Mohave:  Mohave 336  37 

Gtia  Bend:Papa|o         (46  16 

Gila  River:  Pima-Maiicopa 7,992  Sg| 

Havasupal :  Havauipai 370  5 

Hopi:Hopi  6,1M  3,163 

Hualapai :  Hualapai 1,033  1550 

Kaltiab:  Palute 131  '  uj 

Navaio:  Nava)0 71,396  M,  OU 

Papaio:  Papaio 7,21«  4,334 

Salt  River:  Pima-MaricoD« 2,345  73 

Sen  Carlos:  Apache 4,709  2  898 

San  Xavier :  Papaio 2,090  111 

Yavapai-Preacott:  Yavapai 90  2 


Source:  Bureau  of  Indian  Atlairi. 

The  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation,  with  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  have  formed  a  non-profit 
company  to  establish  the  Plma-Chandler  In- 
dustrial Park.  There  are  five  plants  located  In 
the  park  producing:   styrofoam  contaJneis, 
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mobile  homes,  valves,  cleaning  equipment 
and  food  products. 

SunrUe  Park,  conslsUng  of  a  ski  resort 
and  lakeside  facilities,  has  been  completed 
on  the  Port  Apache  Reservation. 

Exciting  new  w^per  deposits  are  being 
readied  for  mining  by  the  Papagos  In  con- 
Junction  with  Hecla  and  NewmcHit  mining 
companies. 

About  900  Navajos  are  employed  in  as- 
sembly of  electronic  components  for  Pair- 
child  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation. 
General  Dynamics  employes  about  200 
Navajos  at  Port  Defiance,  also  In  electronics 
assembly. 

Although  the  development  of  some  reserva- 
tions has  been  hampered  by  a  remote  loca- 
tion and  lack  of  urban  facilities,  the  San 
Xavier  Papagos,  the  Tavapal-Preacott  Com- 
munity, the  Salt  River -Pima-Maricopa  Com- 
munity and  the  Hopi  Reservatl<«  are  coa- 
tlguous  to  metropolitan  centers. 

The  San  Xavier  Industrial  Park  adjoins  the 
Tucson  International  Airport,  and  Is  near 
two  major  Interstate  highways,  which  facili- 
tates overnight  truck  delivery  to  Phoenix,  Los 
Angeles,  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque  and  El  Paso. 

The  Yavapai  C<Mnmujilty  Is  adjacent  to 
scenic  Prescott,  and  It  works  In  cloee  asso- 
ciation with  crfBcials  of  the  city  in  area 
development. 

The  Salt  River  Community  offers  choice 
commercial-industrial  locations  in  the  im- 
mediate Phoenix  area.  The  Salt  River  Res- 
ervation adjoins  three  of  Arizona's  fastest 
growing  cities:  Tempe,  Mesa  and  Soottadale. 

The  Hopi  Tribal  Industrial  Park  is  situated 
In  Winslow,  a  major  railroad  center  for 
Northern  Arizona. 

Various  state  and  local  governmental  and 
quasl-govemmenui  agencies  are  occupied  In 
economic  development  activities  for  Arizona. 
The  Indian  Tribes  in  the  state  have  estab- 
lished their  own  organization,  the  Indian 
Development  District  of  Arizona,  which  is 
actively  engaged  In  attracting  business  and 
industry  to  the  reservations.  lODA  also  Is 
assisting  individual  Indians  in  establishing 
their  own  businesses. 

Tbe  Indian  in  Arizona  has  grasped  tbe 
OM>ortunity  for  determining  personally  his 
future,  and  he  is  proceeding  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace  In  economic  development  of  the 
reservations.  He  long  has  been  respected  for 
contributions  to  America's  social  and  politi- 
cal heritage,  and  now,  his  role  in  the  Ameri- 
can economic  picture  is  expanding,  also. 

Por  it  is  out  of  a  rich  Indian  democratic 
tradition  that  the  distinctive  political  Ideals 
of  American  life  emerged.  Universal  suffrage 
for  women  as  well  as  for  men,  the  pattern  of 
states  within  a  state  that  we  call  federalism, 
the  habit  of  treating  chiefs  as  servants  of  the 
people  Instead  of  as  their  masters,  the  Insist- 
ence that  the  community  must  respect  the 
diversity  of  men  and  the  diversity  of  their 
dreams — all  these  things  were  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life  before  Columbus  land- 
ed.— Prom  The  Legal  Conscience  by  Pellx  a 
Cohen 


ALTRUSA— HELPINO  PEOPLE  TO 
HELP  THEMSELVES 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  selfless  humanitarian  services 
of  the  Altrusa  Club  of  Louisville  to  the 
Kentucky  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind.  The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to 
help  blind  people  to  adjust  to  their  han- 
dicap, and  to  prepare  themselves  for  in- 
dependent and  productive  lives.  In  its 
first  year,  the  center  has  moved  a  long 
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way  toward  that  worthy  goal. 

Miss  Ella  Flshback.  community  service 
chairman  for  Altrusa,  and  Mrs.  Ronald 
Kaplan,  liaison  between  the  club  and  the 
rehabilitation  center,  have  focused  the 
efforts  of  their  dub  toward  providing  a 
vital  link  between  the  residents  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  and  the  local  com- 
munity. Working  with  center  supervisor 
Marshall  Fletcher  and  Director  Charles 
Cox.  these  ladles  have  made  it  their  task 
to  help  the  residmts  of  the  Kentucky 
center  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  A.  Luke  Brown,  who  is  Just  retir- 
ing as  president  of  Altrusa,  has  a  right  to 
be  "very,  very  proud."  The  ladles  of  Al- 
trusa have  helped  to  prove  a  basic  truth 
in  which  I  have  long  believed:  given  tbe 
opportunity,  given  a  helping  hand,  the 
handicapped  members  of  our  community 
can  develop  their  talents  and  become 
useful,  productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. Altrusa  and  the  Kentucky  center 
deserve  our  thanks  for  holding  out  such 
a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Recov>  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Joan  Kay  in  last 
week's  Courier  Journal  about  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  ladles  of  Altrusa  at  the 
Kentucky  Center  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  the  Blind: 

Ai.'rausA  VoLUNTKxas  Snvicx  at  CzMmt  roa 

THX  Blind 

(By  Joan  Kay) 

Tbe  aim  of  the  year-old  Kentucky  Re- 
habilitation Center  for  the  Blind  is  to  pro- 
vide help  In  personal  adjustment  and  to 
teach  skills  for  personal  independence. 

Beginning  last  fall,  the  center  received  an 
assist  In  this  goal  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures and  recreational  programs  set  up  by 
Altrusa  Club  of  Louisville,  a  service  club 
made  up  of  women  in  executive  positions. 

The  center  U  open  to  people  who  are  le- 
gally blind,  said  supervisor  Mazshall 
Fletcher:  there  are  varying  types  of  visual 
Impairments.  Currently  there  Is  room  for  12 
residents,  and  by  fall  there  will  be  facilities 
for  18  residents  and  possibly  six  day  stu- 
dents. The  age  range  la  about  17  to  over  50, 
and  the  length  of  stay  generally  Is  between 
12  and  24  weeks. 

Some  of  the  clients  are  newly  blind,  and 
"more  than  50  per  cent  do  not  read  Braille 
when  they  come,"  said  Fletcher. 

The  objectives  are  "to  provide  an  adjust- 
ment period,  psychological  and  emotional, 
to  blindness,  and  to  learn  basic  skills  for  per- 
sonal Independence,"  such  as  typing.  Braille 
and  how  to  identify  clothing. 

"One  of  the  very  important  things  Is  mo- 
bility Instruction — how  to  travel  with  the 
use  of  a  cane. 

"Our  primary  objective  Is  to  rehabilitate 
(the  clients)  to  work,"  Fletcher  stiid.  They 
may  go  on  to  vocational  school  or  Into  Jobs. 
The  state  has  placement  counselors  who  work 
to  place  the  people,  and  work  evaluations 
made  by  a  center  staff  member  are  sent  to 
the  clients'   rehabilitation   counselors. 

HOUSZS    KZirrUCKT    INDUSTaiXS 

The  building  at  1900  Brownsboro  Road 
houses  the  center  and  the  Kentucky  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind.  Both  are  under  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation,  and  are  Individually 
budgeted. 

'"Hxe  center  Is  free  to  everyone  who  comes 
here,  through  state  and  federal  funds,"  said 
Fletcher. 

A  year  ago  June  the  first  clients  came  to 
the  center,  which  Is  a  new  program  in  Ken- 
tucky. Previously  clients  were  sent  to  other 
states  for  this  service. 

Last  September  Miss  Ella  Flshback,  Al- 
trusa's  community  service  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Ronald  R.  Kaplan,  who  later  became 
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llalaon  between  the  club  and  tbe  center, 
met  to  dUcxuB  possible  service  with  Charles 
Cox,  director  of  Kentucky  Industries  and 
RehJLbllitaUon  Center  for  the  Blind.  Among 
the  needs  were  recreation,  taping  of  ma- 
terials for  instruction  and  leisure  and 
lectures. 

Altrust's  first  fellowship  hour  was  held  in 
October,  and  later  ones  Included  a  program 
by  a  disc  jockey  and  a  dinner  at  a  shopping 
center  department  store. 

Weekly  lectxires  on  Friday  afternoons  In- 
cluded a  talk  on  Social  Security  benefits  for 
the  bUnd  by  Miss  Waltale  Cooke,  a  claims  rep- 
resenutlve  for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration In  Louisville,  and  care  of  teeth  by  Dr. 
Edrl  Lohrl,  director  of  the  curriculum  of  den- 
tal hygiene  at  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Dentistry. 

On  their  first  field  trip,  the  center's  clients 
were  taken  aboard  an  airplane  at  S'andlford 
Field,  and  recently  Sgt.  Don  Cumnilnes  of 
the  Louisville  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  who 
had  given  a  talk  on  safety  earlier,  returned 
with  a  fire  truck  for  the  clients  to  become 
acquainted  with. 

acxrcriroxATUfo  a  usaAar 

Altnua  Club  Is  building  a  cassette  library 
for  the  center  by  taping  the  lectures  and 
also  books  and  pamphlets.  The  club  also 
stocked  a  publications  display,  useful  to 
sighted  members  of  cUents"  fanuiles,  on  such 
topics  as  financial  aid  or  travel  concessions 
for  the  blind. 

Most  of  the  expenses  of  the  service  project 
came  from  club  members'  donations.  A  dona- 
tion from  the  Fred  Kunz  Foundation  bought 
a  microphone  for  recording  equipment. 

"We're  very,  very  proud"  of  the  program, 
said  Mrs.  A.  Luke  Brown,  whose  term  of  office 
as  Altrusa  president  ended  last  week.  "WeTe 
trying  to  help  them  adjust  on  a  local  level." 

Altrusa  was  the  first  club  to  volunteer  Its 
services,  said  Fletcher,  and  the  only  organiza- 
tion presently  dolrg  volunteer  work  The  lec- 
ture series  he  feels  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  center.  "It's  the  kind  of  Information 
the  clients  continually  want  to  know  and  are 
asking  questions  about." 

This  summer  the  center  has  a  special  10- 
week  prevocatlonal  and  precoUege  course  In 
progress  for  an  age  range  of  16  to  19,  and 
Altrusa  la  conUnulng  Itt  lecture  series,  with 
first  aid  training  slated  for  August.  The 
club's  volunteer  program  will  continue  at  the 
center  next  year. 


A  MOTHER'S  APPRAISAL  OP 
HEADSTART 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  uoirtA.NK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President,  the  mail 
from  constituents  is  a  constant  delight 
Even  the  critical  mail  is  meaningful, 
sometimes  humorous  and  frequently 
helpful.  But  every  once  in  awhile  a  letter 
comes  in  that  U  especially  significant 
One  such  letter  Is  from  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors in  Helena.  Mont..  Mrs.  Elckmeyer— 
whom  I  have  never  met,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  try  to  meet  her  on  my 
next  trip  home— has  written  an  eloquent 
and  heart-warming  letter  about  Head- 
start.  This  is  a  mother's  appraisal  of 
Headstart.  She  says  to  'keep  HeadsUrt 
enlarge  Headstart.  push  Headstart " 

Here  is  a  voluntary  expression  from  a 
mother:  "Headstart  is  great." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs 
RiSJJ^*^      letter    be   printed   in    the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Helena,  Mont., 

June  24, 1971. 
Mr.  John  Oaecxa, 
Oglee  of  Job  Development, 
Denver,  Colo. 

DiAB  Si«  How  does  one  thank  the  Federal 
Government  for  feeding,  teaching,  loving  and 
caring  for  a  chUd  for  a  period  of  three  years? 
ThU  will  be  a  feeble  attempt  to  do  so  by  an 
appreciative  and  concerned  Mother. 

My  family  has  been  fortunate  to  be  con- 
sidered "middle  class"  with  advanUges  others 
have  not  had.  However  when  a  faltering 
marriage  and  ultimate  divorce  forced  me  to 
seek  employment.  I  needed  help  for  my  three 
year  old  daughter.  Luckily  my  little  Lorl 
entered  one  of  Helena's  two  Head  Start  Day 
Care  Centers.  This  was  a  difficult  transition 
but  overcome  In  a  short  time. 

The  teachers,  field  trips  and  knowledge 
these  children  are  expcsed  to,  still  amaze  me 
I  do  not  exclude  snacks,  excellent  lunches, 
habit  and  manner  training  and  Just  plain 
tender,  loving  care.  This  program  is  great! 

I  brag  about  Head  Start,  particularly  our 
patient,  professional  staff.  There  are  too 
many  people  to  single  out,  but  the  staff  In 
Helena,  Montana  deserves  much  credit  for 
such  a  successful  and  tremendous  program. 

I  feel  I  have  "carried  my  torch"  by  attend- 
ing parent  meetings,  social  functions  and 
serving  on  the  local  PAC.  Even  my  other  two 
children  have  contributed  to  this  overwehlm- 
Ing  program.  We  hope  to  continue  even  the 
Lorl  U  now  a  graduate  of  Head  Start. 

My  point  In  this  letter  la:  keep  Head  SUrt 
enlarge  Head  Start,  push  Head  Start.  I  feel 
It  Is  not  Just  for  the  dire  poor,  but  for  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  suoport  and  raise 
our  families  properly.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Income  limitation  bend  where  the  circum- 
stances warrant.  God  and  the  Government 
help  those  who  only  help  themselves. 
My  deepest  regards. 

JXAN    M     ElCKMETTR. 
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GEN.  BRUCE  K.  HOLLOWAY  AD- 
DRESSES THE  CHICAGO  CLUB 
ROOM  ONE  HUNDRED  GROUP 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  Bruce  Holloway,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
addressed  the  Chicago  Club  Room  One 
Hundred  Group  on  May  27  and  advanced 
some  very  positive  thoughts  on  today's 
state  of  the  Nation  and  the  dilemma  it 
faces.  I  commend  it  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  it  contains 
General  Holloway's  studied  evaluation  of 
the  Communist  threat  evolving  from  the 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  force  expansion 
of  the  past  few  years: 
Remabks   by    Ginxbal   Bbcce   K.    Hoixowat 

Ever  since  194&— when  the  Russians  set 
off  their  first  atomic  device — I  have  heard 
military  planners  In  poslUons  of  responsi- 
bility say  that  the  next  year,  or  next  five, 
or  ten  years  will  be  the  most  crucial  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  faced.  You  hear 
more  of  It  today:  that  the  1970's  are  the 
most  crucial;  that  we  will  make  or  break 
ourselves  during  the  next  decade. 

This  time  I  believe  It.  They  are.  mani- 
festly, exuemely  crucial  years  that  will  re- 
quire a  steadfast  will  and  resolve  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to  support  adequate 
programs  of  both  Internal  and  external  orl- 
enutlon  if  the  great  things  we  believe  In 
are  to  survive. 


As  you  know.  I  am  In  the  business  of  na- 
tional defense.  This  Is  regarded  by  most  peo- 
ple as  defending  our  country  against  attack, 
Invasion,  or  some  type  of  forceful  Incursion 
by  an  enemy  country  or  countries  It  Is  of 
course,  that,  but  It  Is  also  much  more;  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mission  of  much 
broader  context  than  was  the  case  until  a 
relatively  short  while  ago.  In  a  world  bat- 
tleground where  ballistic  missiles  are  aimed 
at  continents  In  the  manner  that  artillery 
pieces  were  once  aimed  across  the  river,  de- 
fense of  a  national  future,  or  a  national  way 
of  life,  or  even  moral  survival  becomes  an 
Intricate,  many-faceted  endeavor  of  awe- 
some significant  proportions  and  surpassing 
Importance. 

In  looking  back  brlefiy  Into  recent  history, 
I  would  say  that  this  country  became  an  In- 
disputable world  power  about  the  year  1898. 
Our  spectacular  growth  of  122  years,  with 
only  minor  periods  of  external  Interference, 
proved  not  only  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  a 
government  built  around  freedom,  dignity, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  the  Individual;  but 
equally  the  advantages  of  c^ltallsm  under 
free  competition.  For  the  succeeding  50  years 
we  prospered  further — almost  unbelievably — 
In  spite  of  participation  in  two  world  wars, 
due  In  large  part  (as  some  people  now  tend 
to  forget)  to  the  endowment  of  a  magnificent 
defense.  Our  foreign  policy  from  1898  to  1948 
was  a  rather  simple  but  adroit  one  which 
capitalized  on  this  natural  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans;  on  a  relatively 
weak  Asia;  and  on  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  which  helped  to  maintain.  In  a  mo»t 
favorable  manner,  our  well-being  and  pros- 
perity. In  1948 — or  thereabouts— all  of  thU 
changed,  drastically  and  irrevocably.  The 
bomber  and  the  atomic  weapon  and  the 
ICBM  changed  It.  In  other  words,  technology 
changed  our  security  and  well-being. 

I  believe  there  are  many  people  In  the 
United  States  who  do  not  fully  xmderstand 
this — and  the  Implications  to  our  security. 
We  no  longer  have  a  weak  Asia.  And  we  no 
longer  have  a  balance  of  power  In  Europe 
that  puts  us  In  a  position  of  unquestionable 
superiority  over  any  prot>able  coalition  of 
enemies. 

Today  I  want  to  tell  you  In  a  few  words 
what  this  means  to  me  In  terms  of  secur- 
ing the  United  States  against  the  external 
threat  of  the  1970's,  and  how  my  business, 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  figures  prin- 
cipally In  this  security.  In  order  to  frame 
my  thoughts,  I  want  first  to  say  a  little 
about  the  threat,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
nature  of  the  threat  ss  I  see  It. 

From  1949  until  1962,  the  Russians  worked 
hard  to  buUd  up  their  strategic  forces  of 
atomic  weapons  and  Intercontinental  ve- 
hicles. We  worked  hard.  too.  and — with  the 
admitted  help  of  a  head  start — vastly  out- 
stripped them.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuba  con- 
frontation, the  Russians  backed  down  and 
took  their  missiles  out.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  all  of  the  considerations  which  led  to 
this  decision,  but  principal  among  them  must 
have  been  our  unquestioned  superiority  In 
strategic  forces.  Certainly,  the  Russians  lost 
tremendous  face  and  prestige  throughout  the 
world  from  this  action — and  especially  In  the 
Communist  world  over  which  they  are  try- 
ing so  desperately  to  maintain  control.  I 
think  the  lesson — the  fundamental  Im- 
portance of  strong  strategic  forces  to  Inter- 
national negotiation — was  learned  much 
more  forcibly  by  the  Russians  from  the  Cuba 
affair  than  It  was  by  any  other  participant 
or  spectator.  We  see  this  by  their  actions  of 
the  past  nine  years.  Without  any  apparent 
political  or  economic  restraint,  their  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  strategic  forces 
has  proceeded  at  a  rate  far  In  excess  of  our 
own. 

During  these  nine  years,  we  have  Intro- 
duced no  new  missiles,  although  Improved 
versions  of  the  Mlnuteman,  of  which  we  now 
have  one  thousand,  and  of  the  Polaris,  of 
which  we  have  856  In  41  submarines,  are 
being  brought  Into  the  program,  and  further 
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Improvements  of  these  weapon  systems  art 
acbeduled.  Our  bomber  force  has  numerically 
decreased.  AU  B-47s  and  all  B-68s  have  been 
phased  out.  and  the  B-52  force  has  been  re- 
duced In  size.  However,  the  FB-111  of  which 
there  will  be  66  aircraft  In  a  total  of  4  squad- 
rons, is  currently  being  Introduced  Into  the 
operational  force.  The  B-1.  which  promises  to 
be  a  fine  bomber,  is  now  scheduled  for  full- 
scale  devel<9ment.  and  could  be  In  opera- 
tion In  the  late  70's  If  a  decision  to  produce 
is  made  later  on.  Both  the  missile  and  bomb- 
er Improvement  programs  are  Important — 
and  vital — and  must  be  supported  If  the 
balance  Is  not  to  tip  In  favor  of  the  Rus- 
sians, because  they  are  continuing  strongly 
to  bolster  their  strategic  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  an  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  force  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes  approaching  1500  operational 
launchers.  The  SS-9  Is  certainly  the  most 
formidable  weapon  of  war  yet  built  by  man. 
It  Is  able  to  launch  warheads  of  up  to  25 
megaton  yield  for  Intercontinental  ranges. 
There  are  already  about  300  SS-98  under  con- 
struction or  operational  and  several  Improve- 
ments are  under  active  fiight  test.  Including 
one  which  can  deliver  3  re-entry  vehicles  of 
an  estimated  5  megatons  yield  each.  Recent- 
ly we  have  discovered  evidence  of  construc- 
tion of  a  large  new  sUo  system,  which  could 
house  a  modified  version  of  the  8S-9  or  pos- 
sibly a  new  ICBM  system. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  notable  advance- 
ment on  the  Russian  side  in  the  1962-71 
period,  but  there  are  several  more,  to  Include 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles,  medium 
range  missiles  and — most  notably — a  fast 
growing  fieet  of  ballistic  missile  submarines 
similar  to  our  Polaris  fieet.  In  addition  to 
almost  300  heavy  bombers  in  Its  strategic 
Inventory,  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  700  me- 
dium range  bombers — Including  a  new 
"swing  wing"  supersonic  one — all  of  which 
could  carry  atomic  weapons  into  Europe,  or 
on  one  way  missions  into  the  United  States. 
Air  defenses  have  Improved  and  expanded 
tremendously — Interceptors,  surface  to  air 
missiles,  and  anti-aircraft;  as  well  as  ABM 
systems,  and  radar  coverage  for  warning  and 
control  of  all  systems.  There  Is  no  sign  of 
this  letting  up,  although  the  SALT  confer- 
ence at  Helsinki  and  Vienna  does  herald  a 
step  toward  eventually  checking  the  trend 
of  ever-more  powerful  and  annihlllstlc 
weapons.  I  think  the  President  phrased  well 
this  danger  In  these  words:  "If  we  pursue 
arms  control  as  an  end  In  itself,  we  will  not 
achieve  our  end.  The  adversaries  of  the  world 
are  not  In  conflict  because  they  are  armed. 
They  are  armed  because  they  are  In  con- 
flict, and  have  not  yet  learned  peaceful  ways 
to  resolve  their  conflicting  national  inter- 
ests." 

This  trend  in  strategic  power  which  I  have 
briefly  described  is  well  known — or  should  be. 
The  statistics,  and  more,  have  been  made 
public  several  times.  I  have  not  told  you  any- 
thing new,  but  have  reviewed  It  principally 
to  introduce  some  thoughts  on  why  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing  It — and  why  the  trend  to  our 
disadvantage  continues.  I  cannot  believe  it 
is  because  they  are  afraid  of  an  attack  by 
the  United  States. 

Aside  from  the  limited  U.S.  military  in- 
tervention in  Russia  following  the  Russian 
Revolution,  there  is  nothing  In  the  history 
of  our  country — by  word  or  deed — that  could 
foreseeably  give  the  Russians  cause  to  fear  a 
military  aggression  on  our  part.  All  signs  are. 
in  fact.  Just  the  opposite.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  to  cause  the  Russians  big  con- 
cern In  the  Communist  world  itself.  They  are 
the  leaders,  or  have  been  until  recently,  and 
have  tolerated  very  little  devlaUonlsm  In 
either  a  practical  or  Ideological  sense.  Most  of 
the  satellite  countries  have  made  it  mani- 
fest that  they  would  like  to  break  away. 
Communist  China,  with  800  million  restless, 
hungry  people  has  broken  away.  One  of  the 
staunchest  allies  of  Russia  today  Is  North 
Korea,  but  It  has  been  proved  many  times 
that  allegiances  in  the  Communist  alliance 
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can  be  short-lived:  matters  of  expediency 
to  be  broken  when  the  Issues  at  stake  no 
longer  warrant  alliance.  Communist  nations 
know  and  understand  this,  although  It  seems 
that  citizens  of  the  free  world  sometimes 
do  not. 

Communist  China  is  surely  the  number  one 
Immediate  worry  of  Russia.  The  country  It- 
self has  survived  forty  centuries  of  great  vi- 
cissitudes that  we  know  of.  Its  leadership  has 
already  challenged  Russian  leadership  of 
world-wide  communism,  and  the  Soviets  find 
themselves  facing  a  decade  during  which  they 
could  lose  this  control;  and  If  they  do.  they 

lose  their  world.  Thus If  the 

1970's  are  crucial  to  the  United  States,  they 
are  perhaps  even  more  so  to  the  Russians. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  bring  Communist 
China  back  Into  line — by  military  force  as 
they  did  Czechoslovakia — or  by  continuing  to 
exploit  the  unresolved  conflicts  of  the  west 
and  the  third  world.  The  choice.  In  order  to 
maintain  Communist  leadership  so  neces- 
sary to  eventual  world  domination.  Is  about 
that  simple. 

A  Russian  military  suppression  of  China 
would  be  a  very  costly  affair.  It  not  only 
would  entail  great  outlays  of  men,  weap- 
ons, and  rubles  which  would  weaken  their 
overall  structure,  but  it  would  further  con- 
solidate the  rest  of  the  world  against  them. 
Pre-emptive  use  of  atomic  weapons  would 
particularly  galvanize  the  free  nations,  and 
it  Is  hard  to  see  how  Russia  would  survive 
such  an  undertaking  In  a  shape  and  form 
which  could  successfully  go  on  toward  their 
dream  of  International  Communism  for  all. 
Looking  at  the  other  choice.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  engage  in  the  game  of  "what  If?" 
What  would  happen  if  the  Cuba  affair  oc- 
curred today?  What  would  we  do?  What 
would  they  do?  I  don't  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  we  came  through  this  crisis 
partlcally  unscathed  because  of  our 
unquestioned  strategic  superiority.  What 
If  they  put  their  missiles  In  there  again?  I 
don't  think  they  would.  t>ecause  since  1962 
they  have  found  a  better  mousetrap  to  sub- 
stitute for  their  purpose:  the  SLBM.  So  we 
can  probably  dismiss  this  "what  if."  but 
what  if  they  directly  supported  an  East  Ger- 
man effort  to  seal  off  the  corridors  and  take 
pocsession  of  Berlin  by  military  force,  and 
then  said,  "Now  let's  negotiate."  What  would 
we  do?  Again,  I  don't  know  what  we  would 
do,  but  it  would  be  tragic  If  we  were  to  do 
nothing.  Should  it  come  to  ptass  that  their 
strategic  forces  become  stronger  than  ours, 
and  that  they  know  they  are  stronger — 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  they 
would  undertake  Incursions,  erosions,  or 
outright  territorial  grabs.  We  could  expect 
effort  to  blackmail  both  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  free  world,  to  achieve  Soviet 
goals.  The  star  of  the  future  would  be  quite 
clear,  and  it  is  a  very  ugly  star  for  us  to 
contemplate. 

The  fifty  states  of  the  United  States  and 
our  territories  and  treaty  partners  do  not 
want  to  break  away.  They  are  bound  to- 
gether through  common  beliefs  and  collec- 
tive cause.  This  Is  a  giant  moral  strength, 
the  likes  oT  which  the  USSR  does  not  enjoy. 
The  Soviet  choice  has  been  to  strive  for  over- 
whelming strategic  force  as  a  means  toward 
realizing  ultimate  goals.  We  dare  not  let  them 
achieve  this.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
must  understand  this  fundamentallty,  and 
support — at  least  for  the  1970'8 — a  structure 
of  strategic  military  power  which  will  ensure 
our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war.  This  Is  the 
route  whereby  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  can  succeed.  I  believe  it  Is  the  only 
route  if  we  are  eventually  to  persuade  the 
Kremlin  that  Its  grand  design  Is  futile — 
unachievable. 

Translating  these  beliefs  into  the  terms  of 
my  job,  here  Is  where  we  stand.  Both  the  U.S. 
and  the  USSR  have  strategic  nuclear  forces 
of  awesome  damage  potential.  Each  could  In- 
flict massive  casualties  and  economic  niin 
on  the  other.  I  spoke  of  the  comparative 
weaponry  earlier,  and  speaking  in  terms  OT 
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massive  intercontinental  nuclear  exchange, 
It  Is  true  that  deterrence  seems  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  well  served.  But  the  chess  game 
Is  much  deeper  and  more  sophisticated  than 
that.  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  form  of  the 
danger  as  I  see  It,  and  the  Importance  of 
Insuring  that  we  can  negotiate  from  strength, 
and  hope  eventually  for  a  better  world  where 
armaments  can  be  redticed  without  the 
things  we  hold  dear  also  being  reduced.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  disarming  unilaterally, 
further  Soviet  arms  growth — or  technological 
advancement — could  turn  the  tide  If  we  fall 
to  maintain  a  healthy  defense  program — and 
most  particularly  that  which  pertains  to 
strategic  forces. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
graduation  ceremonies.  President  Nixon 
made  this  comment:  "I  do  not  consider  my 
recommendations  Infallible.  But  if  I  have 
made  a  mistake,  I  pray  that  it  Is  on  the  side 
cf  too  much  (defense)  and  not  too  little. 
If  we  do  too  much,  it  will  cost  us  our  money. 
If  we  do  too  little,  it  may  cost  our  lives." 
Not  so  recently,  in  New  York  City  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1902.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
made  a  point  that  we  need  to  keep  In  a  po- 
sition of  preparedness,  not  because  we  want 
war,  but  because  we  desire  to  stand  with 
those  whose  plea  for  peace  Is  listened  to  with 
repectful  attention. 

Our  great  nation  Is  made  up  of  many 
forces,  many  problems,  many  resources  and 
many  needs.  My  role  Is  not  that  of  one  who 
pleads  in  his  own  narrow  self-interest.  I  am 
first  of  all  an  American,  and  I  have  always 
believed  that  In  the  American  system  the 
telling  Is  as  Important  as  the  doing — that 
communication  is  all-Important.  Second, 
after  being  an  American  I  am  a  professional, 
and  my  profession  is  national  defense. 
Therefore,  my  hope  was  to  use  this  meeting 
with  a  most  distinguished  group  of  fellow- 
Americans  to  discuss  that  facet  of  our  life 
and  our  future  for  which  I  have  some  re- 
sponsibility— to  give  you  one  view  for  your 
use,  along  with  those  views  you  will  get  from 
experts  In  other  areas  of  national  Importance, 
in  developing  your  own  sound  Judgments 
about  the  course  we  must  steer  Into  the 
challeni^ng  future. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  I  work  for  the 
President,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
defense  goals  which  they  have  established 
for  the  Immediate  and  proximate  future.  I 
work  for  you,  too,  and  for  me  and  my  kids. 
I  have  then,  attempted,  for  all  of  lis.  to  tell 
you  why  I  think  It  Is  of  cardinal  Importance 
to  support  a  strong,  strategic  military  force 
program  for  the  1970's.  The  motto  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  CommanU  Is  "Peace  is  our  Pro*es- 
alon."  It  Is  certainly  a  worthy  motto,  and 
one  not  without  precedent.  Saint  Luke,  in 
the  Xlth  Chapter  of  his  Gospel,  21st  Verse. 
B»ld:  "When  a  st.roni?  man  armed  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  In  peace."  Thank  you. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  drug 
abuse  has  fast  become  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  our  entire  Nation. 
It  has  affected  every  State  and  many 
communities  where  most  of  us  never 
thought  this  kind  of  problem  would 
occur. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  unanimoutly 
recently  by  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
requesting  that  $1  billion  be  appro- 
priated to  combat  this  plague.  This  is 
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some  indication  of  bow  serious  the 
peopde  of  North  Dakote  view  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Presidetit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  resolution  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoio.  as  follows: 

RssoLTmoN  ADorrxD  'Enmomsma  Tta  PxonAL 
NAioonca  TtXATMxm  and  BxsUlBch  Acxmct 

Wbema.  l^e  explosion  of  tb«  dnig  cul- 
ttu«  kmoQg  all  groups  of  Axaerlosn  clttasoi 
pooes  a  s«rlou«  tbreat  to  tbe  bMkltb  and  well- 
bMng  of  our  Naitlon;   aztd 

Wbereas.  In  the  United  SUtee  to(tey  drug 
addiction  knows  no  nelgblxirbood  lines,  no 
state,  county  or  dty  boundaries,  and  no 
racial  or  etlinlc  distinctions;  and 

Whereas,  The  sbaittered  odlUmIs  and  hope- 
lees  futures  of  thousands  upon  thouaanck 
of  our  chlldTMi  are  grim  testimony  to  gov- 
enxments'  Inadequate  reeponse;   and 

Whereas,  In  America  today,  the  narcotics 
plague  raviges  oiur  people,  fills  our  streets 
with  terror  and  our  homes  with  deq>cratlon: 
and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
fragmented  effort  bereft  of  coordination  and 
hence,  local  officials  waste  time  and  energy 
attempting  to  weave  the  fragmented  Fed- 
eral contributions  Into  a  focused  local  pro- 
gram: and 

Whereas,  The  Plague  of  narcotics  addic- 
tion will  not  yield  to  anything  less  than  a 
total  commitment  to  treatment  and  research, 
focused  In  a  single  agency  at  the  national 
level  and  funded  with  real  awareness  of  the 
devastating  human  and  dollar  coat  of  the 
narcotic  problem. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
City  of  Fargo,  concurring  with  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  calls  upon  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  to  provide  for  a  single,  pro- 
fessional, fuUy-funded  Federal  Narcotics 
Treatment  and  Research  Agency  with  a  goal 
of  a  billion  doUar  program  In  three  years 
providing  basic  financing  for  each  city  to 
establish  a  local  comprehensive  drug  treat- 
ment program  to  rid  our  nation  of  this  evU. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  Inscribed  upon  the  permanent  rec- 
ords of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  and 
certified  copies  forwarded  to  the  North  Da- 
koU  Congressional  Delegation,  the  Major- 
ity and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Second  by  Schuster.  On  the  vote  being 
taken  on  the  quesUon  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  Commissioner*  Lashkowltz 
Schuster,  Bromenschenkel,  See  and  Mar- 
key  all  voted  aye. 

No  Commissioner  being  absent  and  none 
voting  nay.  the  Vice  President  declared  the 
Resolution  to  have  been  duly  passed  and 
adopted  and  returned  the  Chair.  (President 
Laahkowltz  presiding) 


PIPTO  ANNUAL  POLL  PROM  THE 
FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 
IN  IDAHO 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mARo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 
Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  my  fifth 
annual  poll,  taken  from  the  First  Con- 
Krettlonal  District  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  CoHG««88iOHAi  Ricoed.  This  poll 
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seems  to  be  significant  in  several  major 
areas. 

First,  I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnamization  program  is  almost 
identical  with  the  results  of  the  same 
question  last  year:  51.2  percent  in  favor 
this  year,  and  51.3  percent  in  favor  last 
year. 

Second,  over  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  State  admit  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  President's  family  ftJutigtRnc 
plan,  and  another  third  definitely  oppose 
it.  Eighty-two  percent  are  in  favor  of 
requiring  all  able-bodied  recipients  to 
accept  any  job  they  are  physically  ca- 
pable of  performing. 

And  finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  though  the  people  of  Idaho  may  not 
understand  the  family  assistance  plan, 
over  63  po-cent  understand  and  favor 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  plan. 

The  poll  follows: 

FcTTH  Anntjai.  Pou.  Fiom  the  PnST 

CONGKISSIONAL   DiSTKICT   TS   lULHO 

The  EMstilct- wide  results  follow : 

1.  Concerning  VIETNAM:  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  comes  most  closely  to  rep- 
resenting your  own  personal  views  at  the 
present  time? 

Sl.a<%  A.  We  should  continue  the  present 
coiirse,  phase  out  our  combat  role  and  re- 
place American  troops  with  trained  Viet- 
namese. 

23.3%  B.  We  should  make  a  more  definite 
effort  toward  military  victory. 

34%  C.  We  should  withdraw  all  American 
personnel  Immediately. 

No  answer — 1.5%. 

Has  your  opinion  on  the  war  changed  In 
the  past  year? 

19.2%— Yes. 

72.5%— No. 

No  Answer — 83  % . 

3.  Concerning  agriculture:  Federal  farm 
controls  and  subsidies  should  be — 

47.8%  A.  Phased  out  within  5  years. 

6.1%  B.  Continued  substantially  as  they 
are. 

2.6%  C.  Made  permanent  with  Increased 
sudsldles. 

3.4%  D.  Made  permanent  with  subsidies 
reduced. 

29.9%  E.  Continued  with  a  limit  on  subsi- 
dies any  one  farm  could  receive. 

No  answer — 10.2  % . 

The  present  payment  llmlutlon  of  »56.000 

67.7%— Too  high. 
1.2% — Too  low. 
1 1 .7  %  —About  right. 
No  answer — 19.4% . 

3.  Concerning  WELFARE:  Do  you  favor 
the  President's  Family  Assistance  Plan? 

20.5%— Yes. 

34%— No. 

35% — I  dont  understand  It. 

No  Answer — 10.1%. 

Which  of  the  following  do  you  feel  ai« 
essential  to  any  change  in  the  Welfare 
system? 

16.4%  A.  Set  a  minimum  welfare  level  and 
authorise  the  Government  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence between  the  recipient's  Income  and  the 
poverty  celling. 

82%  B.  Require  able-bodied  recipients  to 
accept  any  Job  they  are  phyalcaUy  capable  of 
performing. 

48.3%  C.  Require  welfare  recipients  to  en- 
roll in  Job-training  programs. 

3041%  D.  Provide  day-care  centers  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers. 

47.2%  E.  Distribute  family  planning  In- 
formation to  welfare  recipients. 

42%  F.  Provide  for  local  administration  of 
the  program  whenever  possible. 

4.  Concerning  health  insurance:  Do  you 
favor  the  concept  of  a  national  health  Insur- 
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ance  program  underwritten  by  the  Federal 
OovernixMBt? 

28.1%  A.  Yes,  complete  ooTerage  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  Inooou. 

20.6%  B.  Yes.  but  only  In  cooperation  with 
private  insurance  companies  and  limiting  the 
Oovemment's  role  to  catastrophic  Illnesses. 

41.5%  C.  No,  keep  the  Government  out. 

No  answer — 6.8  % . 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Sawtooth-White 
Cloud-Boulder  nMjuntaln  region  should  be — 

11.4%  A.  A  national  recreation  area. 

ia.B%  B.  A  national  park. 

36.7%  C  A  joint  park  and  recreation  area 
complex. 

40.7%  D.  Left  as  It  Is. 

No  answM- — 0.3%. 

If  you  favor  designation  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  area,  do  you  feel  the  boundaries  should 


46.3% — ^As  presently  proposed. 
38.7% — Larger 
15%— l^naller. 
6.  Do  you  favor: 

A.  The  President's  proposal  to  share  Fed- 
eral revenues  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

63.4%— Yes. 
26.9%— No. 
10.7% — No  answer. 

B.  Wage  and  price  controls  as  a  means  of 
curbing  inflation. 

64.8%— Yes. 
27J%— No. 
7.0% — No  answer. 

C.  Continued  development  of  the  antt-bal- 
llstlc  missile  system. 

57.6%— Yes. 

31.1%— No. 

1U% — No  answer. 

D.  A  crash  program  to  find  a  cure  for  can- 
cer. 

66.9%— Yes. 

23%— No. 

10.1% — No  answer. 

E.  A  major  Federal  effort  to  revitalize  rural 
America. 

31.9%— Yes. 

51.1%— No. 

17% — No  answer. 

F.  Compulsory  arbitration  for  nationwide 
transportation  strikes. 

76.2%— Yes. 

14.8%— No. 

9% — No  answer. 

G.  Limiting  the  amounts  of  money  a  can- 
didate for  public  office  can  spend  on  his  cam- 
paign. 

86.6%— Yes. 
8.7%— No. 
4.7% — No  answer. 

H.  An  all-volunteer  Army  and  an  end  to 
the  draft. 
51%— Yes. 
41.6%— No. 
7.4% — No  answer. 


PUT  UNINSURED  DRIVERS  ON  THE 
SPOT 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  WTOP 
has  broadcast  an  editorial  applauding 
legislation  Introduced  by  our  colleague, 
Gilbert  Oudk,  which  would  rectify  the 
serious  problem  of  uninsured  drivers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  was  very 
pleased  of  this  well  deserved  recognition 
given  to  Congressman  Oude  and  this  leg- 
islation. 

At  present,  almost  one-third  of  all  ve- 
hicles registered  in  the  District  are  not 
covered  by  liability  insurance.  If  the 
driver  of  an  uninsured  car  is  involved  in 
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an  accident,  and  cannot  pay  for  the 
damage  they  inflict,  the  victim  is  held 
liable.  Congressman  Guoi's  bill  would 
cover  the  victims  of  uninsured  drivers 
with  a  special  fund,  created  with  funds 
collected  when  the  vehicles  are  regis- 
tered. 

Congressman  Oude  should  be  praised 
for  this  excellent  piece  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation.  It  is  but  one  more  ad- 
dition to  a  brilliant  legislative  record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Put  Uninsustd  Dstveks  On  the  Spot 

If  you  ride  in  a  car  In — or  viralk  on  the 
streets  of — the  District  of  Columbia,  you 
run  a  serious  risk  of  being  hit  by  an  unin- 
sured driver  and  not  being  able  to  collect 
a  p>enny.  It's  a  scandalous  situation.  A  bill 
being  pushed  by  Congressman  Oude  will  do 
something  about  it. 

The  District  Is  the  only  place  In  the  coun- 
try where  uninsured  drivers  literally  have  a 
free  ride — at  least  for  one  accident.  The 
magnitude  of  the  danger  can  be  seen  In 
that  80.000  automobiles — almost  one-third 
of  those  registered  In  D.C.— have  no  liability 
Insurance   coverage. 

If  one  of  those  cars  strikes  another  car 
or  a  pedestrian,  and  the  offending  driver 
can't  produce  sufficient  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  the  poor  victim  is  on  his  own. 
It  happens  often.  Almost  7,000  uninsured 
drivers  were  Involved  In  accidents  In  the  Dis- 
trict In  one  recent  year  who  couldn't  cover 
the  costs  of  the  damage  they  inflicted  on 
people  and  property.  It's  a  scandal — nothing 
else. 

Congressman  Gilbert  Oude  of  Mai7land 
and  others  are  sponsoring  legislation  which 
will  require  an  uninsured  driver  to  post  a 
•40  fee  before  he  can  get  a  tag  for  his  car. 
Those  payments  would  go  Into  a  special  fund 
to  cover  unsatisfied  judgments  resulting 
from  auto  accidents.  The  bill  also  would 
require  policies  for  Insured  drivers  to  con- 
tain a  clause  for  protection  from  uninsured 
operators. 

Both  Maryland  and  Virginia  already  have 
roughly  similar  protection  in  force.  The  pro- 
tection gap  in  the  District  Is  Incredible. 
Exposed  most  constantly  to  the  danger  of 
course,  are  those  who  live  In  the  District. 
But  the  countless  millions  of  commuters, 
shoppers,  and  visitors  who  come  here  tem- 
porarily also  have  less  protection  from  un- 
insured drivers  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
country. 

For  over  a  decade,  Congress  has  turned 
Its  back  on  corrective  legislation.  The  Insur- 
ance lobby  must  prevail  no  longer.  Let's  put 
the  District's  uninsured  drivers  on  the  spot. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial— Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


OVERREGULATION  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  I  have  pointed  out  that 
over  regulation  of  transportation  indus- 
tries is  hurting  the  American  consiuner. 
The  43  trillion  railroad  rates  on  file  with 
the  ICC  simply  illustrates  the  over  regu- 
lation which  is  stifling  this  great  indus- 
try. The  July  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine contains  an  article  entitled  "It  Is 
Time  To  Unload  the  Regulators"  writ- 
ten by  Dan  Cordtz,  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  Senators.  The  article 
raises  important  questions  with  respect 
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to  regulation  which  should  be  the  basis 
for  our  review  of  the  regulatory  system. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's   Time   To   Unload   the   RECtrLAToas 
(By  Dan  Cordtz) 

Federal  regulation  of  transportation  Is  a 
failure — a  creaky  anachronism  no  more 
suited  to  a  modern  American  than  an  oxcart 
to  an  expressway.  It  costs  the  public  bUlions 
of  dollars  a  year  in  inefficiencies  and  mls- 
allocatlons  of  resources.  And  In  spite  of  Its 
extravagant  price,  regulation  contributes 
little  to  either  good  service  for  travelers  and 
shippers  or  the  financial  well-being  of  most 
transportation  companies. 

The  regulatory  apparatus  has  failed  ut- 
terly to  keep  pace  with  changes  In  tech- 
nology and  economic  conditions.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  has  attempted  to  apply  outdated 
rules  to  rising  new  forms  of  transportation. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  examples  of  this 
misapplication  of  principles  appropriate  to 
a  different  set  of  circumstances  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  airlines  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (see  page  66).  It  frequently  behaves 
as  if  the  air  carriers  dominated  long-dis- 
tance passenger  transportation  the  way  the 
railroads  did,  even  though  the  actual  share 
Is  relatively  small  as  measured  against  the 
use  of  private  automobiles. 

Slowness  to  adjust  to  change — Indeed,  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  change — has  also 
been  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  older 
and  bigger  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  ICC  has  clung  to  the  notion  that 
transportation  is  inherently  unsulted  to  com- 
petition in  spite  of  the  development  of  new 
competitive  modes.  Now  eighty-four  years 
old,  the  commission  still  bears  the  marks 
of  its  origin.  It  started  out  to  oversee  rail- 
road cartels,  and  It  still  oversees  the  U.S. 
tran^>ortation  system,  or  large  parts  of  It, 
In  the  cartel  spirit. 

The  ICC  was  created  to  deal  with  destruc- 
tive competition  among  railroads,  which  as 
a  group  held  a  virtual  monopoly  on  Inter- 
city transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  the  rail- 
roads In  the  East  and  Midwest  systematically 
practiced  collusive  rate  making  and  even 
pooled  traffic  and  revenue  on  some  routes. 
These  private  cartels  encouraged  prolifera- 
tion of  railroad  lines.  Then,  as  the  share 
of  the  traffic  assigned  to  individual  lines 
dwindled — to  as  little  as  13  percent  on  the 
Chicago-Omaha  run — the  temptation  grew 
to  break  out  of  the  cartel.  One  way  was  to 
build  many  branch  lines,  since  traffic  that 
originated  in  a  railroad's  monopolized  ter- 
ritory was  not  subject  to  the  pooling.  The 
result  was  overbuilding  of  low-density  track. 

Rate  wars  were  common,  but  to  make  up 
losses  on  servioe  between  points  where  heavy 
competition  existed,  railroads  charged  sharply 
higher  rates  to  shippers  In  towns  along  their 
routes  where  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  This 
pattern  brought  about  many  situations  In 
which  short-haul  shippers  paid  more  than 
long-haul  shippers  over  the  same  route,  and 
engendered  violent  popular  resentment 
against  the  railroads. 

To  end  the  instability,  railroad  supporters 
in  the  Senate  proposed  a  commission  with 
broad  discretionary  power  to  enforce  the  car- 
tels. But  the  House  of  Renresentatlves.  re- 
sponding to  shippers,  preferred  merely  to 
outlaw  the  railroads'  abusive  practices.  The 
unsatisfactory  compromise  that  emerged  In 
1887  was  a  weak  ICC.  Dozens  of  amendments 
over  the  years  strengthened  the  commission's 
powers  until  by  1920  It  controlled  entry  Into 
the  Industry,  exit,  capital  formation,  and 
minimum  rates  Thus  the  ICC  evolved  from  a 
body  to  facilitate  private  cartels  Into  the  op- 
erator of  a  compulsory  railroad  cartel. 

In  the  early  1920's  the  commission's  In- 
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structlons  from  Congress  to  work  for  a  "fair 
return"  on  rail  Investment  produced  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  regulatory  backfire. 
The  regulators  acted  as  if  the  railroads  still 
had  no  effective  competition  when  In  fact 
they  were  already  beginning  to  lose  traffic  to 
trucks.  The  commission's  efforts  to  improve 
rail  returns,  by  raising  rates  by  as  much  as 
40  percent,  merely  sent  the  companies  (bug- 
ging downhill  at  an  even  fasrter  pace.  High- 
way motor  carriers  were  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  the  IOC  had  presented 
them.  Between  1920  and  1925,  truck  registra- 
tions more  than  doubled. 

THE    TROUBLE    WTTH    PAKTIAL    niEZDOM 

Rather  than  acknowledge  that  the  rise  of 
the  truckers  had  ended  the  railroads'  domi- 
nance and  hence  the  need  for  regulation,  the 
legislators  decided  in  1935  to  bring  trucks 
under  control,  too.  But  not  all  trucks.  Show- 
ing Its  usual  solicitude  for  farmers.  Con- 
gress exempted  trucks  carrjrlng  farm  prod- 
ucts— a  category  later  Interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  Include  many  processed  agricul- 
tural products — and  trucks  used  exclusively 
to  haul  their  owners'  goods.  Even  broader 
exemptions  were  granted  when  barge  traffic 
was  brought  under  ICC  control  in  1940. 
While  all  rail  traffic  is  regulated,  only  about 
one-third  of  truck  volume  and  one-tenth  o( 
barge  volume  are  now  under  control.  Since 
the  effectiveness  of  any  cartel  depends  on 
Its  ability  to  bring  in  all  competltcvs,  this 
alone  Is  enough  to  doom  the  ICC  to  failure — 
regulated  carriers  are  undercut  by  unreg- 
ulated competitors.  P.  «ent  regulatory  ar- 
rangements, then,  offer  neither  the  benefits 
of  a  free  market  nor  those  of  a  well-organized 
cartel.  As  economist  George  W.  Hilton  of 
U.C.L.A.  observes:  "Common  carriers  are  In 
an  Incomplete  cartel  which  produces  most  of 
the  consequences  public  policy  should  seek 
to  avoid." 

Unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  com- 
mission is  a  cartel Izing  body,  Congress  has 
given  it  a  vague  and  contisdlctory  mandate. 
The  commissioners  seem  no  clearer  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  attempting  to  manage  a 
cartel.  Professor  Hilton,  who  has  spent  more 
than  a  decade  studying  the  agency  closely, 
says.  "In  the  moet  literal  sense,  the  ICX 
doesn't  know  what  It's  doing." 

Where  regulation  is  effective,  the  conse- 
quences are  overwhelmingly  negative.  It  has 
generally  kept  rates  at  levels  designed  to 
share  most  traffic  among  competing  modes. 
This  has  encouraged  the  Inefficient  use  of 
Inappropriate  means  of  transportation,  such 
as  truck  transport  of  freight  over  long  dis- 
tances where  railroads  could  carry  It  at  lower 
cost.  By  reducing  competition,  regulation 
has  discouraged  development  of  improved 
technology.  The  ICC's  slowness  to  permit  re- 
ductions In  obsolete  services  has  kept  the 
railroads  from  getting  rid  of  money-losing 
facilities.  And  the  p>atemallstic  atmosphere 
of  regulation  has  stifled  managerial  initia- 
tive. 

Many  times  over  the  years,  discontent 
with  the  system  has  reached  levels  that  could 
no  longer  be  Ignored.  But  attempts  at  re- 
form have  never  succeeded  in  curing  the  in- 
dustry's ills.  Indeed,  the  situation  today  is 
worse  than  at  any  time  in  recent  memory. 
The  threat  of  bankruptcies  hangs  over  the 
railroads,  and  the  possibility  of  having  to 
nationalize  them  haunts  Washington.  The 
plight  of  the  railroads  has  prompted  much 
of  the  current  preoccupation  with  the  regu- 
latory problem,  but  the  railroaders  are  not 
alone.  Regulated  truckers,  while  currently  In 
better  financial  shape,  are  losing  more  and 
more  business  to  their  unregulated  rivals. 
And  complaints  over  deteriorating  freight 
service  are  louder  and  more  widespread  than 
ever. 

Much  of  the  cacophony  of  criticism  origi- 
nates with  the  regulated  carriers  them- 
selves, and  It  Is  predictable.  Truckers  want 
freedom  to  raise  their  prices  and  expand 
their  operations,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
want   continued    protection   from   potential 
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competitors.  Rail  executives  want  nt«  fiezl- 
btuty.  plus  the  (reeclom  to  get  out  of  the 
nUIroad  btislness  and  Into  the  truck  and 
barge  buolneas.  The  partial  deregulation 
proposed  by  the  carriers,  while  a  selfish  go«l, 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  But  it 
would  be  only  a  haU  measure.  The  problem 
Is  greater  than  the  cumbersome  procedures 
of  a  bureaucracy  or  the  Inconslstenciea  and 
loopholes  of  a  patched-up  law.  The  problem 
Is  regulation  Itself,  and  the  ultimate  solution 
Is  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  regulatory  meas 
and  let  the  transportation  companies  take 
their  chances   In  the  marketplace. 

THE    VOTTXS    DON'T   CABX 

Such  an  idea,  on  Its  face,  may  seem 
polUlcaUy  naive,  asd  admittedly  It  doesn't 
look  very  feaalble  rl^ht  now.  The  forces  that 
■ee  themselves  as  beneflciarlas  of  the  present 
system  are  numerous,  powerful,  well  orga- 
nized, vigilant,  determined,  and  resoxiroef ul . 
In  the  past,  at  least,  their  oppcHients  have 
displayed  none  of  these  characteristics.  Even 
the  railroads,  which  ought  to  be  vlgorotis 
partisans  of  deregulation,  hardly  seem  anx- 
ious to  submit  themselves  to  the  rigors  and 
uncertainties  of  complete  freedom.  Former 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida,  now 
general  counsel  of  the  railroad-sponsored 
America's  Sound  Transportation  Review  Or- 
ganisation (ASTRO),  recently  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  "complete  deregrulation 
would  be  totally  chaotic  and,  in  the  end, 
would  serve  the  best  Interests  of  no  one." 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo  are  strength- 
ened by  the  IndUTerence  of  moat  Congress- 
men, who  perceive  that  few  of  their  constit- 
uents care  anything  about  the  regulatory 
mechanism  and  Its  inadequacies.  To  the 
typical  voter,  the  nation's  transportation 
system  consists  of  his  own  automobile  and 
the  streets  and  highways  he  drives  on.  He 
never  goes  anywhere  by  plane,  train,  or  bus 
(except.  In  a  few  large  cities,  to  get  to  work) . 
WhUe  he  is  dimly  aware  that  virtually  every- 
thing he  consumes  must  be  transported,  he 
doesn't  know  how  his  goods  get  to  him  or 
what  the  service  costs.  Consequently,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  Congress  is  stirred 
into  action  on  transportation.  Its  Interest  is 
likely  to  be  fleeting  and  misdirected.  The 
great  wave  of  concern  about  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service,  which  affects  only  about 
1  percent  of  intercity  travelers,  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Nevertheless,  the  cause  of  deregulation  is 
not  hopeless.  The  Administration  has  devel- 
oped an  ambitious  legislative  program  that 
would  include  quite  slgniflcant  reduction  In 
the  ICC's  authority  to  control  rates  and  to 
compel  railroads  to  continue  money-losing 
service.  There  U  good  reason  to  believe  this 
plan  is  more  than  an  idle  exercise.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1B71  Economic  Report  argued  strong- 
ly that  "a  deregulated  transportation  Indus- 
try would  better  serve  the  public  Interest' 
Richard  W.  McLaren,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  re- 
cently declared,  "Of  one  thing  I  am  sure, 
competition  as  a  reirulator  has  a  far  better 
track  record  than  the  administrative  agen- 
cies." There  are  some  Indications  that  these 
sentiments  are  shared  In  Congress.  Senator 
Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  submit- 
ted a  bill  to  abolish  the  ICC,  and  It  has  been 
cosponaored  by  eight  of  hts  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Some  of  the  critics — Including  Senator 
Mansfield— are  not  against  regulation  per  se 
They  merely  want  to  alter  Its  scope  or  di- 
rection to  force  Improvements  in  passenger 
service  or  ease  the  boxcar  shortage  that  an- 
nuaUy  plagues  western  grain  growers.  It  is 
significant,  however,  that  men  as  miatrustf ul 
of  the  market  mechanism  as  Ralph  Nader  are 
attacking  the  present  system.  A  team  of 
Nader's  aaeoclates  last  year  published  a  dev- 
aatatlng  critique  of  the  IOC  and  Joined  In 
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with  the  voices  urging  Its  elimination.  Critics 
of  this  stripe,  while  not  necessarily  in  agree- 
ment with  the  adherents  of  total  deregula- 
tion, may  be  expected  to  give  political  sup- 
port to  some  of  the  Initial  steps  toward  curb- 
ing the  regulators. 

Plainly,  deregulation  must  b«  a  step-by- 
step  process.  Hendrlk  S.  Houthakker  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Is  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  eventual  complete  deregulation,  but 
even  he  acknowledges:  "It  will  take  time  to 
reverse  the  history  of  nearly  a  century.  The 
patterns  Imposed  by  regulation  have  become 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  transportation 
industries."  However  alluring  the  probable 
benefits  of  deregulation,  he  adds,  "nothing 
would  be  gained  if  the  industries  suffered  ir- 
reparable damage  in  the  process." 

.  THX  paicc  or  nuxoox 
The  repercussions  of  ending  transporta- 
tion regulation  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly, 
but  the  changes  would  not  be  as  traumatic 
as  its  defenders  profess  to  fear.  With  Uttle 
evidence  save  the  recollections  of  a  distant 
time,  they  assert,  among  other  things,  that 
many  Isolated  areas  and  small  shippers  would 
find  themselves  with  no  service  at  all.  Others 
would  find  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
dependable  operators  engaged  in  ruinous 
cutthroat  competition.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  Individual  companies — particularly  the 
holders  of  certificates  for  major  trucking 
routes — would  lose  some  of  the  value  of  their 
franchises  with  Increased  competition.  Pro- 
duction facilities  located  to  take  advantage 
or  present  regulations  would  also  suffer.  But 
as  Hilton,  one  of  the  most  sirticulate  and 
persuasive  advocates  of  total  deregtilation, 
points  out,  "A  misguided  policy  ought  not  to 
be  perpetuated  out  of  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  thoee  who  have  profited  from  It. 

In  a  society  already  concerned  about  traffic 
congestion  and  jwllution,  probably  the  most 
worrisome  question  is:  Would  a  free  market 
in  transportation  generate  further  geopraphlc 
concentration  of  economic  activity  and  pop- 
ulation? Transportation  Is  obviously  an  im- 
portant factor  in  economic  development.  But 
transportation  economists  generally  argue 
that  the  present  system  does  not  really  foster 
F>opulatlon  dispersal.  Richard  N.  Parmer  of 
the  Indiana  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  contends  that,  because  regulation 
compels  truckers  to  carry  less-than-truck- 
load  shipments  at  a  loss,  the  carriers  now 
employ  every  strategem  to  avoid  them.  "The 
small  shipper  gets  no  service,"  he  says.  "He 
might  pay  more  under  deregulation,  but  he 
would  get  service." 

Parmer  and  other  economists  believe  that 
the  presumed  benefits  of  the  common-car- 
rier system  are  overrated,  and  that  most  such 
benefits  could  be  provided  by  truck  brokers 
similar  to  those  who  now  book  ocean-shlp- 
plng  cargoes  on  tramp  steamers.  The  capital 
requirements  and  skills  for  entry  into  the 
trucking  business  are  so  modest,  these  ex- 
perts say>  and  the  economies  of  scale  so  un- 
important, that— if  entry  is  not  impeded  by 
government  regulation — new  companies  will 
spring  up  anywhere  traffic  exists  or  can  be 
developed.  In  any  case,  if  dispersal  of  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  an  Important  national  goal, 
it  can  be  promoted  more  effectively  by  direct 
subsidies  rather  than  by  imposition  of  pub- 
lic-utility responsibilities  on  transportation 
companies  that  do  not  enjoy  the  guaranteed 
returns  accorded  to  utilities. 

THX   CHICKEN    EVmENCE 

Ideally,  a  freight  transportation  system 
should  be  organized  so  that  all  traffic  moves 
by  the  means  best  suited  to  haul  it  (con- 
sidering its  weight,  perishability,  suscepti- 
bility to  damage,  and  other  characteristics ) . 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Carriers 
should  not  maintain  capacity  to  handle 
traffic  Inappropriate  to  their  technology. 
Such  capacity  not  only  mlaallocatas  re- 
sources, but  also  cuta  Into  the  carriers'  own 
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profitability.  Public  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  providing  users  with  cheap,  flexible 
transportation,  and  should  concern  Itself 
with  the  carriers'  prosperity  only  in  order 
to  ensure  the  availability  of  such  service. 

Measured  against  these  guidelines,  the 
present  system  fails  badly.  For  one  thing, 
the  cost  Of  excesalve  freight  rates  over  what 
they  might  be  in  a  free  market  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $2  billion  a  year.  The  experience 
of  shippers  of  chicken  and  frozen  food  under 
a  brief  period  of  deregulation  offers  some 
evidence.  In  1956  truck  tariffs  on  such  ship- 
ments were  freed,  and  by  the  following  year, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  found,  rates 
on  fresh  chicken  had  fallen  33  percent  and 
those  on  frozen  chicken  36  percent.  Rates  on 
frozen  foods  generally  declined  by  an  aver- 
age of  19  percent  in  a  year.  Quality  of  serv- 
ice, the  department  said,  actually  Improved. 

The  excessive  charges  can  be  blamed  al- 
most entirely  on  regulatory  policies.  When 
the  ICC  was  given  Jurisdiction  over  reJlroad 
rates,  it  accepted  as  proper  the  railroads' 
traditional  discrimination  against  high- 
value  manufactured  goods  in  favor  of 
cheaper  raw  materials  and  agricultural  com- 
modities. Such  discrimination  was  Justified 
on  grounds  that  transportation  costs  ought 
to  be  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  being  shipped,  rather  than  to 
the  cost  of  hauling  them.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  notion  made  both  political  and 
economic  sense.  It  helped  support  farm  In- 
comes, encouraging  settlement  of  the  West, 
and  helped  protect  fledgling  western  indus- 
tries against  established  eastern  competitors. 
The  system  also  maximized  the  railroads' 
profits.  Because  of  the  huge  initial  invest- 
ment required,  railroads  had  high  fixed 
charges  relative  to  total  costs.  Where  com- 
petitive pressures  existed,  as  in  the  transport 
of  bulk  commodities,  rates  were  pressed 
down  to  the  point  where  they  covered  only 
the  variable  costs.  But  there  was  little  com- 
petition for  the  carriage  of  manufactured 
goods,  and  even  with  higher  rates  the  cost 
of  transportation  represented  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  total  price.  Thus  the  railroads 
could  earn  enough  hauling  these  products 
to  cover  all  of  their  fixed  charges. 

When  regulation  was  extended  to  trucks  in 
1935,  this  value-of-servlce  rate  structure  was 
applied  to  them  as  well.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  trucks  were  not  competing  for 
the  low-value  commodities  that  the  railroads 
carried  cheaply.  Truckers  went  after  the 
more  valuable  products,  whose  rail  rates  were 
at  a  level  where  truckers  could  make  money 
even  with  much  higher  costs.  Since  trucks 
were  faster  door  to  door,  were  not  restricted 
to  rigidly  fixed  routes,  and  did  not  damage 
freight  the  way  the  railroads  did,  they  were 
quickly  able  to  capture  a  heavy  share  of 
this  business. 

Rail  executives  eventually  woke  up  to  what 
was  happening  and  sought  to  reduce  their 
rates  to  counter  the  truckers'  service  advan- 
tages By  that  time,  however.  Congress  had 
directed  the  ICC  to  "foster  sound  economic 
conditions"  among  all  competing  transpor- 
tation modes.  The  commission  correctly  took 
this  as  a  mandate  to  keep  rates  at  a  level 
where  everyone  could  get  a  piece  of  the 
available  business. 

Then  as  now,  the  railroads  had  few  friends 
in  the  legislature.  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress were  suspicious  of  the  railroads'  mo- 
nopolistic potential.  So  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  idea  was  to  keep  the  railroaders 
from  cutting  prices  to  drive  the  trucks  and 
bargee  out  of  business.  In  a  long  list  of 
"umbrella  rate"  decisions  of  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties,  the  ICC  refused  to  let  railrocKls  cut 
their  rates  to  recapture  traffic  taken  from 
them  by  highway  and  water  carriers.  These 
antl-competltlvo  nilings  obviously  have  con- 
tributed to  keeping  up  the  general  level  of 
transportation  rat«s. 
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If  tbes«  direct  coats  ai«  the  most  readily 
visible  of  regulatloD's  adverse  consequences, 
they  ar«  by  no  means  the  only  cmea.  Profes- 
sor Hllttxi  points  to : 

The  regulated  transportation  cartel,  like 
any  other  cartel,  breeds  underutUlzatlon  of 
resources. 

Umbrella  rate  m airing  encourages  mlaallo- 
catlon  of  traffic  among  various  modes. 

Regulation  imposes  a  bias  in  favor  of  pres- 
ent technology,  and  thus  slows  progress. 

The  excessive  costs  associated  with  regula- 
tion create  incentives  for  shippers  to  avoid 
the  use  of  common  carriage. 

And  the  ICC's  susceptlbUlty  to  political 
pressure  causes  It  to  impede  the  phasing  out 
of  obsolete  services. 

The  trucking  Industry,  with  something 
like  half  of  its  physical  capacity  employed, 
li,  the  most  obvious  example  of  underutilized 
resources.  When  the  industry  was  brought 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ICC  in  1935, 
Existing  carriers  received  "grandfather 
rights,"  which  allowed  them  to  go  on  han- 
dling whatever  business  they  had  handled 
in  the  past.  Since  the  industry  had  been 
highly  specialized  and  fragmented.  It  re- 
mained so — and  the  award  of  operating  cer- 
tificates continued  to  be  severely  restricted. 
Often  the  curbs  are  preposterous.  Many  car- 
riers are  limited  to  a  few  commodities,  hauled 
between  certain  points — often  in  a  single  di- 
rection and  over  a  prescribed  route,  with 
stops  permitted  only  at  specified  intermedi- 
ate points  if  at  all. 

Thus  the  trucking  Industry,  which  econo- 
mists regard  as  Ideally  suited  for  competition, 
is  a  collection  of  mini-monopolies.  The  Na- 
der study  calculated  that  only  16  percent  of 
truckers  are  fundamentally  unrestricted. 
Mergers  and  acquisitions  are  Intended  pri- 
marily to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a  company's 
operating  rights,  rather  than  to  seek  econ- 
omies of  scale. 

Overcapacity  Is  guaranteed  by  the  ICC's 
rules  barring  truckers  from  cutting  rates  In 
order  to  fill  empty  trucks  on  return  trips. 
The  ICC  has  non  specific  authority  to  do 
this,  but  obviously  if  cheap  backhauls  were 
allowed,  that  would  destroy  the  value-of- 
servlce  pricing  principle  on  which  the  regu- 
lated freight-transportation  Industry  rests. 
So  the  ICC  customarily  Justifies  its  policy 
under  its  responsibility  to  prevent  "unfair 
or  destructive  competitive  practices."  The 
consequences  of  the  policy  are  clear.  A  study 
by  the  Highway  Research  Board  some  years 
ago  found  that  only  52.4  percent  of  com- 
mon carriers  had  full  loads  In  both  directions. 

The  Impact  is  even  greater  on  private  car- 
riers, truckers  that  carry  exempt  agricultural 
products,  and  operators  of  contract  trucking 
services  for  a  limited  number  of  particular 
shippers.  Although  carriers  in  these  catego- 
ries are  not  subject  to  the  usual  rate  control 
in  their  ctistomary  operations,  they  are  for- 
bidden to  carry  other  kinds  of  goods  on  re- 
turn trips.  And  since  the  traffic  of  all  three 
classes  is  very  unbalanced,  the  trucks  run 
empty  much  of  the  time.  The  Highway  Re- 
search Board  study  found  that  contract  car- 
riers are  fully  loaded  in  both  directloos  only 
7.9  percent  of  the  time.  For  private  carriers 
the  figure  was  7.3  percent,  and  for  agricul- 
tural truckers  6.2.  Besides  wasting  transpor- 
tation resources,  of  course,  this  pattern  con- 
tribute* mightily  to  traffic  congestion  and 
aut(»notlve  air  pollution. 

Restrictions  on  what  may  be  hauled  by 
whom  also  make  for  underutUlzatlon  of  re- 
sources in  barge  sendee,  though  to  a  leaser 
extent.  Barges  are  restricted  by  the  "rule  of 
three" — tows  made  up  of  barges  carrying 
more  than  three  different  commodities  lose 
their  exemption  from  rate  regulation.  The 
result  is  that  barge  operators  frequently 
carry  smaller  tonnages  than  their  towboats 
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cotild  handle.  And  on  return  trips  they  find 
themselves  moving  many  empty  bargee  that 
could  be  filled  if  it  were  not  for  the  restric- 
tion. 

There  is  scHne  disagreement  among  trans- 
portation experts  about  the  extent  to  which 
misallocatlon  of  traffic  results  from  the  ICC's 
practice  of  setting  rates  that  enable  all  car- 
riers to  compete.  But  It  certainly  leads  to 
some  degree  of  misallocatlon.  In  a  1969  study 
for  the  Brookings  Institution,  Professor  Ann 
F.  Friedlaender  of  Boston  College  concluded 
that  freight-rate  discrimination  has  sys- 
tematically diverted  rail  traffic  to  trucks  at 
distances  above  200  miles.  She  estimates  that 
railroads  could  recapture  such  freight  if  they 
were  free  to  set  rates  as  they  chose.  Other 
economists  argue  that  railroads  would  still 
have  some  competitive  disadvantages.  Mer- 
ton  J.  Peck  of  Yale  sajrs  that  under  deregu- 
lation railroads  could  probably  take  away 
from  trucks  and  barges  about  10  percent  of 
their  present  business. 

By  keeping  new  competitors  out  of  the 
trucking  business  and  maintaining  rates 
that  protect  the  least  efficient  of  existing 
conmion  carriers,  the  ICC  creates  substan- 
tial Incentives  for  shippers  to  seek  alterna- 
tive means  of  transportation.  Unregulated 
truckers  have  been  taking  a  growing  share 
of  highway  traffic,  and  a  large  but  undeter- 
mined volume  of  goods  is  hatiled  Illegally. 
Encouragement  of  private  carriage,  with  Its 
extremely  low  rate  of  utilization,  seems 
clearly  contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  Com- 
panies that  operate  their  own  fleets,  more- 
over, must  devote  managerial  effort  to  a 
function  that  could  better  be  performed  by 
a  company  specializing  in  transportation. 
The  fact  that  private  trucking  thrives  in 
spite  of  such  disadvantages  is  In  Itself  con- 
clusive evidence  that  scMnethlng  is  seriously 
wrong  with  the  economics  of  regulated 
common  carriage. 

THWAKTED   TSCHNOLOCT 

The  bias  of  ICC  policies  In  favor  of  present 
technology  has  reinforced  the  conservative 
bent  of  most  railrocMl  managers  and  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  find  a  new  role  for  rail- 
roads in  an  integrated  transportation  system. 
When  the  Southern  Railway  sought  permis- 
sion ten  years  ago  to  haul  grain  in  new, 
100-ton  aluminum  hopper  cars,  at  a  rate  for 
multicar  shipments  far  below  charges  preva- 
lent at  the  tune,  it  took  four  years  and  a 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  force 
the  ICC's  grudging  approval.  Regulatory 
hostility  to  special  rates  for  multicarload 
shipments  is  an  old  problem.  More  recently, 
the  ICC's  attitude  toward  special  rates  has 
retarded  the  use  of  unit  trains — lengthy 
trains  devoted  to  hauling  a  single  com- 
modity, such  as  coal,  directly  from  Its  place 
of  origin  to  a  single  destination. 

The  climate  of  sluggishness  to  which  the 
regulatory  apparatus  has  contributed  has 
seriously  delayed  containerization,  which 
some  transportation  experts  regard  as  the 
only  thing  that  can  save  the  railroads.  The 
technology  of  piggybacking — hauling  con- 
tainers on  rail  flatcars — has  been  available 
for  thirty  years  or  more,  but  only  in  the  past 
decade  has  piggybacking  shown  significant 
growth.  Even  now,  the  potential  of  contain- 
erization cannot  be  fully  exploited  because 
the  law  generally  fCH'blds  railroad  acquisition 
of  truck  and  barge  lines.  Intermodal  trans- 
portation companies  would  almost  certainly 
move  most  traffic  in  containers  by  whatever 
mode  Is  most  economical.  Railroads'  main 
lines  would  constitute  the  backbone  of  the 
system,  carrying  the  containers  over  long 
distances.  Barges  might  well  handle  low- 
value  commodities  where  time  is  unimpor- 
tant. With  trucks  pulling  the  containers  to 
and  from  rail  marshaling  points,  most 
switching  and  branch  lines  could  be  ellm- 
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mated.  Railroads  could  also  rtispenae  with 
the  huge  yards  that  cost  them  heavily  In 
taxes  and  waste  thousands  of  acres  In  and 
around  cities. 

Many  railroads  are  already  elamorlag  for 
permission  to  get  rid  of  money-losing  branch 
lines.  But  the  commission's  procedures  make 
abandonments  so  costly  and  tlme-<onsumlng, 
rail  executives  complain,  that  there  is  no 
sense  in  trying.  It  is  a  weak  argiunent.  While 
the  procedures  are  Indeed  onerous,  railroads 
would  have  a  much  better  case  against  the 
ICC  if  they  bad  fought  hard,  even  if  un- 
successfully, for  what  they  believe  should  be 
done. 

BXTOND   TKX   rOtST    BTKPS 

In  spite  of  the  unimpressive  record  of  past 
attempts  to  patch  up  the  system,  a  govern- 
ment appointed  panel  has  proposed  to  have 
another  try  at  It.  The  Advisory  Council  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  headed  by  Roy  Ash 
of  Litton  Industries,  has  suggested  that  the 
ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conmiission  be  combined  under  a  single 
chief.  Conceivably,  the  plan  oould  yield 
greater  bureaucratic  efficiency.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ICC — which  already  has  respon- 
sibility for  four  modes  of  transportation — is 
hardly  encouraging.  In  any  event,  opposition 
of  most  carriers  has  been  so  firm  that  the 
plan  is  given  little  chance  of  enactment. 

Of  the  varied  proposals  for  partial  deregu- 
lation that  are  fioatlng  around,  prospects  are 
probably  beet  tor  two  that  are  strongly 
favored  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  probably  would  not  be  actively 
opposed  by  the  truckers.  The  first  would 
allow  carriers  to  change  rates  up  or  down 
within  a  specified  range,  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  ICC.  Such  rates  could  later  be 
challenged  by  shippers,  but  they  would  have 
to  prove  unfairness  and  injury  before  the 
ICC  would  order  the  rates  rolled  back.  The 
second  proposal  would  put  reasonable  limits 
on  how  much  time  the  ICC  oould  take  before 
acting  on  mergers  and  abandonments  of 
services  and  facilities.  9uch  limitations 
would  undoubtedly  entail  some  curtailment 
of  the  rights  of  protesting  parties  to  be  rep- 
resented in  person  before  the  oommlsslon 
or  its  bearing  examiners. 

These  minimal  first  steps  would  by  no 
means  oe  sufficient,  and  supporters  of  an 
efficient,  competitive  transportation  system 
should  continue  to  press  for  much  stronger 
measures.  The  setting  of  minimum  rates 
should  be  abolished.  The  setting  of  maxi- 
mum rates  should  be  restricted  to  those  rare 
situations  where  only  one  possible  carrier  for 
their  goods  is  available  to  particular  shippers. 
Collusive  rate  setting  should  be  forbidden, 
and  price  competition  encouraged.  Railroads 
should  be  permitted  to  merge  more  readily 
and  to  abandon  any  money-losing  lightly 
used  trackage.  Above  all,  to  provide  improved 
transp>ortatlon  for  those  no  longer  served  by 
rail  as  well  as  those  madequately  served  by 
other  modes,  totally  free  entry  should  be 
permitted  into  any  segment  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry.  This  freedom  would  stire- 
ly  lead  to  the  development  of  intermodal 
companies,  the  best  hope  for  rati(»iaIizatlon 
of  UjS.  transportation. 

Achievement  of  these  goals  will  not  be 
easy.  Other  Impediments  aside,  the  political- 
ly powerful  truckers  and  their  Teamster 
allies  would  put  up  a  fierce  fight  against  many 
of  these  proposals.  But  balf-meastires  will 
not  be  enou^.  A  modem,  competitive,  effi- 
cient transportation  system  cannot  develt^) 
within  the  present  regulatory  framework. 

A  particularly  vigorous  expression  of  this 
vlewp>olnt  oomes  from  that  fount  of  clear 
thinking  about  transportation.  Professor  Hil- 
ton of  U.CX.^.  The  ICC's  history,  he  wrote 
not  long  ago,  shows  that  Its  present  be- 
havior is  inevitable.  "Staffing  the  oommlsslon 
with    different    people,    or    making    minor 
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otMDgM  in  tb«  ■toutory  delegmtton  of  au- 
tliotlty  cannot  rwult  In  ttgnlflcantly  differ- 
ent behavior.  The  dlMdvantages  at  the  praa- 
ent  aystem  are  intrlnalc  to  the  oommlHton's 
eitatence.  and  can  be  z«ctlflad  only  by  its 
aboUtkm." 


PLEA  TO  STUDY  NORTH  VIETNAM 
OFFER 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  DICKINSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DICKDreON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hke  to  Include  in  today's  Ricoro 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Friday, 
July  2.  1971,  edition  of  the  Olendale, 
Calif.,  News-Press. 

The  article,  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur S.  Meams.  wife  of  an  Air  Ptorce 
major  who  has  been  missing  in  action 
for  over  5  years,  urges  our  Gtovemmcnt 
to  give  careful  study  and  consideration 
to  the  latest  proposal  offered  by  Hanoi 
to  release  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Mis.  Meams  points  out  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  prisoner-of-war  pro- 
posals, if  the  nations  who  signed  the 
Geneva  Convention  would  live  up  to  Its 
provisions.  However,  since  that  obviously 
is  not  the  case,  she  would  like  the  UJ3. 
Government  to  explore  every  facet  of  the 
latest  proposal.  If  it  then  turns  out  to  be 
phony  and  more  propaganda,  it  should 
be  exposed  for  what  it  is.  but  until  that 
time,  we  should  regard  every  proposal  as 
a  possible  solution  to  the  prisoner 
problon. 

The  prisoners  should  not  be  treated 
by  either  side  as  a  political  matter  be- 
cause the  treatment  of  POW's  is  wholly 
a  humanitarian  effort.  The  main  ccoisld- 
eration  is  to  get  the  POWs  back. 
Propaganda  and  politics  should  take  a 
back  seat. 

The  article  follows: 

Pi«A  To  Studt  N.  Vwt  Orm 

U  the  137  nations  that  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  lived  up  to  that  agreement  any 
prisoner-of-war  proposals  from  North  Viet- 
nam would  be  unnecessary,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Meams  of  Los  Fellz,  a  member  of  POW-MIA 
International,  said  today. 

Mrs.  Meams  said  Hanoi's  offer  to  release 
POW's  simultaneous  with  complete  Amer- 
ican troop  wlUidrawal  should  be  studied 
very  carefully. 

She  said  the  offer  may  be  phony  and  If  so  It 
should  be  unmasked,  noting  that  If  gov- 
ernments adhered  to  their  treaties  and  con- 
venUons  designed  to  protect  people  there 
would  be  no  POW  issue. 

Mrs.  Meams  has  been  campaigning  for 
the  release  of  her  husband.  Major  Arthur  S. 
Meams  who  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam Memorial  Day.  1966.  She  said  a  very 
grave  concern  to  famlUes  of  MlA's  and  POWs 
Is  that  the  Issue  has  become  political. 

"We  have  been  stressing  the  issue  for 
years  but  Just  recenUy  the  POWs  have  be- 
come pt^ular,  they  are  in  vogue  now  and 
many  poUtlclans  are  using  the  issue  to  fur- 
ther their  own  alms.  It  shouldn't  be  handled 
as  a  poltUcal  Issue. "  said  Mrs.  Meams. 

She  said  that  members  of  POW-MIA  Inter- 
national are  trying  to  stop  the  trend  of  put- 
ting POW  riders  on  every  congressional  bill 
regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
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"That  trend  garbages  up  the  whole  Issue. 
People  are  supporting  bad  bills  because  of 
the  POW  riders.  We  have  been  trying  to  tell 
people  that  resolutions  are  fine  if  used  prop- 
erly. 

"We  are  grateftil  for  the  latest  Hanoi  offer 
and  we  are  encouraged,  but  we  will  not  let 
up  In  otir  efforts.  Relaxing  is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford  as  long  as  there  are  339  known 
POWs  and  1300  MIA's  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy." 


July  12,  1971 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

OF    AaiZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  several  years  one  of  the  chief 
form  of  entertainment  for  many  of  the 
Nation's  writers  and  publications  has 
been  an  attack  on  the  man  in  uniform. 

Why  this  has  had  to  be  is  a  reason 
understood  only  by  those  people  who 
have  been  practicing  it  as  disgusting  as 
it  Is  to  the  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens. It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  real 
encouragement  to  see  such  an  outstand- 
ing American  as  George  Ball  defend  the 
military  as  he  did  in  the  issue  of  News- 
week for  July  5,  1971.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

In  Dztensz  or  tke  MzLrrAav 
(By    George    W.    BaU) 

It  Is  time  to  speak  up  for  the  soldiers. 
For  the  past  several  years  we  have  made 
them  the  scapegoats  for  our  misfortunes. 
Yet,  to  continue  to  seek  exculpation  by  load- 
ing the  blame  on  the  military  is  not  only 
unjust,  it  risks  barm  to  our  security,  so 
we  had  better  take  a  lesson  from  the  experi- 
ence of  Prance — something  we  lamentably 
failed  to  do  when  we  committed  our  forces 
to    Indochina. 

In  the  bitter  aftermath  of  the  second 
world  war  the  French  Army  and  Air  Force 
were  given  a  dreary  series  of  dirty  and  fore- 
doomed assignments  to  sustain  the  rem- 
nants of  colonial  power,  first  in  Syria,  then 
Indochina,  then  Morocco,  and  finally  Al- 
geria. For  almost  a  decade  and  a  half,  grad- 
uates of  St.  Cyr  fought  under  the  most  frus- 
trating conditions,  taking  frightful  casual- 
ties, yet  losing  each  conflict  not  from  faU- 
ure  of  valor  on  the  battlefield  but  from  a 
decay  of  political  wUl  in  Paris,  a  decision 
by  the  politicians — reflecting  public  wear- 
iness— that  the  game  was  no  longer  worth 
the    candle. 

PEXNICIOUS    EBOSXON 

By  1958  these  agonizing  experiences  In  far- 
off  lands  had  loosed  fwisons  throughout  the 
whole  military  establishment.  France  had 
done  what  no  modem  democratic  state 
should  ever  do;  by  pushing  Its  armed  forces 
Into  conflicts  only  fragllely  supported  on  the 
home  front,  it  had  detached  them  from  the 
national  life  of  their  country.  For,  as  the 
politicians  abandoned  first  one  war  and  then 
another,  the  military  suffered  a  pernicious 
erosion  of  their  traditional  role  as  the  re- 
spected protectors  of  la  patrie.  Thus,  inevita- 
bly they  developed  a  festering  resentment 
of    the   politicians   who   bartered   away   the 


gains  hard  won  by  their  blood  and  toil,  until 
the  imminent  abandonment  of  Algeria  might 
have  triggered  a  revolution  had  it  not  been 
for  General  de  Gaulle  on  bis  white  horse. 

Today  these  pressures  are  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  the  American  scene.  For  ten  years  we 
have  embroUed  our  armed  forces  In  the 
wretched  paddies  of  Indochina.  Our  valiant 
airmen  have  been  killed  in  futile  sorties 
against  the  north:  our  army  has  lost  far  more 
than  the  normal  percentage  of  Its  profes- 
sional officer  corps.  Yet,  though  there  have 
been  ample  courage  and  devotion,  Vietnam 
is  now  associated  in  the  public  mind  not 
with  heroes  but  heroin.  We  scorn  our  soldiers 
for  being  careless  of  civilian  lives,  overlook- 
ing the  brutalizing  character  of  colonial 
wars — while  we  condemn  our  Air  Force  be- 
cause bombs  strike  whoever  happens  to  be 
under  them,  refusing  to  recognize  that  the 
alternative  to  sophisticated  weapons  is  more 
American  boys  dying  in  the  Jungle.  Mean- 
while we  are  assaulted  by  the  scribblings  of 
Junior  Clausewltzes  designed  to  prove  that 
the  conflict  could  have  been  won  long  ago 
If  only  their  patented  recipes  had  been 
foUowed. 

rATAL    EEBOR 

No  wonder  our  soldiers  are  demoralized  as 
we  speed  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  How 
could  they  be  otherwise,  since  the  fatal  error 
was  the  choice  of  mission,  not  Its  execution: 
and  what  the  McNamara  documents  plainly 
show  is  that  the  military  did  not  push  us  into 
Vietnam  half  so  much  as  the  civilian  thef- 
retlctans  with  theses  to  prove— doctrines  of 
counter-Insurgency  and  guerrilla  tactics  ai 
reeking  of  the  lamp? 

Thus,  we  bad  better  stop  carping  at  tbe 
soldiers  if  we  are  to  learn  the  true  lessons  of 
this  ghastly  experience.  We  had  better  be 
sure  that,  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  ele- 
ment In  our  society,  they  are  not  pushed 
toward  alienation  or  bitterness.  Otherwl»), 
though  we  are  unlikely  to  repeat  the  shatter- 
ing constitutional  crisis  of  France,  we  may 
well  drive  our  most  gifted  and  competent  of- 
ficers out  of  our  armed  forces — men  we  shall 
desperately  need  when  the  going  again  getx 
rough. 

As  an  urgent  first  step,  let  the  unlversltiea 
tone  down  their  derision;  since,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  the  real  "treason  of  the  intel- 
lectuals" may  well  be  Judged  not  to  be  what 
Jullen  Benda  bad  In  mind — their  abandon- 
ment of  meditation  for  activism — but  rathe' 
their  role  in  undermining  society's  protectlv 
Institutions.  Part  of  the  blame  will  no  doub 
fall  on  the  young  faculty  cheerleaders  wb'» 
encouraged  the  campus  yahoos  to  identify  at) 
policemen  as  "pigs."  but  the  most  grievous 
offense  will  be  the  academicians'  effort  to 
off-load  the  sins  of  this  melancholy  time  on 
the  military,  who,  skilled  more  with  the 
sword  than  the  pen,  cannot  adequately  de- 
fend themselves  against  eggheaded  francs- 
tireuTs  blowing  beanshooters  from  the 
sanctuary  of  their  Ivory  towers. 


IMPORTATION  OP  B4ETALLDROICAL 
CHROME  ORE  FROM  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  July  9 
contains  an  excellent  editorial  concern- 
ing a  bill  to  permit  resumption  of  the 
importing  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia. 


July  12,  1971 


All  U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia  is  now 
prohibited,  under  an  Executive  order  is- 
sued by  President  Johnson  pursuant  to 
a  resolution  ot  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Prior  to  the  Imposition  of  the  UJi. 
embargo  on  Rhodeslan  trade,  Rhodesia 
was  the  chief  source  of  chrome  ore  for 
the  United  States.  Chrome  ore  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  manufacture  of  such  defense 
items  as  jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear 
submarines. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore.  We 
import  (JO  percent  of  our  supply  of  this 
strategic  commodity  from  Russia. 

To  me,  our  present  policy  makes  no 
sense.  My  legislation,  S.  1404,  would  end 
our  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
this  vital  commodity. 

The  editorial  in  the  Tiroes-Dispatch 
makes  the  point  that  the  U.N.  sanctions 
were  imposed  largely  because  Rhodesia 
is  not  adhering  to  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority rule.  The  absurdity  of  this  position 
is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
country  now  supplying  most  of  our 
chrome,  the  Soviet  Union,  a  handful  of 
Communist  Party  leaders  control  the 
lives  of  240  million  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks.  The  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch is  Edward  Grlmsley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sajoty  on  Rhodesia 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a  more  idiotic 
Inconsistency  in  American  foreign  policy 
than  the  Unled  States'  grotesque  attitude  to- 
ward Rhodesia,  that  proud  nation  which  has 
offended  the  world  by  daring  to  Insist  upon 
the  right  to  manage  Its  Internal  affairs. 

Soon  after  Rhodesia  declared  Its  Independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  in  1965,  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  at  London's  in- 
sistence, Imposed  economic  sanctions  on  that 
African  country,  primarily  because  of  Its  re- 
fusal to  adopt  constitutional  provisions 
guaranteeing  eventual  majority  rule.  Rho- 
desia's population  consists  of  about  4.9  mil- 
lion Africans  and  approximately  234,000 
whites  of  European  descent. 

No  matter  how  passionately  the  United 
SUtes  might  believe  In  the  principle  of 
majority  rule.  Its  support  of  the  embargo  Is 
morally  Inconsistent  and  pragmatically  In- 
defensible, as  Virginia  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
eloquently  argued  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Sen.  Byrd  has  Introduced  a  bill  that 
would  restore  some  sanity  to  the  U.S.  policy 
by  allowing  this  country  to  Import  chromium 
ore  from  Rhodesia.  Used  In  the  manufacture 
of  such  defense  Items  as  Jet  aircraft,  missiles 
and  nuclear  submarines,  chrome  is  vital  to 
the  United  States.  Lacking  a  domestic  source, 
the  U.S.  used  to  depend  heavily  upon  Rho- 
desia for  this  essential  metal.  Now.  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  the  United  SUtes  receives  60 
per  cent  of  Its  chromium  ore  from  Soviet 
Union. 

Herein  lies  the  major  inconsistency.  For  If 
the  United  SUtes  wUl  not  buy  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  because  It  refused  to  guarantee 
majority  rule,  how  can  Washington  Justify 
Its  decision  to  buy  chrome  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  Has  Russia  guaranteed  majority  rule? 
Not  to  anyone's  knowledge.  Russia  has  been. 
Is  now  and  probably  will  continue  indefinite- 
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ly  to  be  ruled  by  a  Communist  minority. 
Moreover,  as  Sen.  Byrd  has  noted,  at  least  37 
members  of  the  United  Nations  "do  not  have 
a  form  of  government  baaed  on  majority 
rule,  and  .  .  .  adherence  to  the  majority  nile 
principle  is  questionable  In  34  member  coun- 
tries." 

Further,  if  it  be  morally  wrong  to  trade 
with  a  country  that  refuses  to  guarantee  ma- 
jority rule,  how  can  It  be  morally  right  to 
trade  with  a  country  that  has  snuffed  out 
the  light  of  liberty  for  millions?  Is  Russia's 
brutal  subjugation  of  such  countries  as 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  Czechoslovakia  more  ac- 
oepUble  to  the  moralists  than  Rhodesia's 
refusal  to  vow  that  some  day  It  will  transfer 
control  of  Its  government  to  Its  black  citi- 
zens? 

Washington  also  seeks  to  Justify  Its  boycott 
against  Rhodesia  by  calling  that  country  "a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 
which  Is  more  nonsense  and  another  Incon- 
sUtency.  Each  year  the  U.S.  spends  billions  of 
doUars  to  defend  Itself  not  against  Rhodesia 
but  against  possible  Russian — or  Red 
Chinese — aggression.  If  Washington  is  con- 
vinced of  the  undeslrabllity  of  trading  with  a 
country  that  poses  a  "threat  to  International 
peace  and  security,"  it  should  sever  its  eco- 
nomic ties  with  Russia  and  proceed  no  fur- 
ther with  efforts  to  woo  Peking. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  Washington's 
attitude  toward  Rhodesia  makes  no  sense 
either.  For  one  thing,  the  policy  is  costing 
the  United  SUtes  money,  since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  increased  the  price  of  the  ore  from 
(25  to  $72  per  ton.  For  another,  the  U.S.  finds 
itself  supporting  an  ineffective  policy.  Some 
nations  do  not  even  pretend  to  comply  with 
the  Security  Council's  sanctions  policy  and 
others  frequently  violate  it.  And  Rhodesia 
has  progressed  economically  despite  the  boy- 
cott. 

Among  those  who  has  endorsed  Sen.  Byrd's 
measure  is  Dean  Acheson,  who  was  President 
Truman's  secretary  of  sUte.  Mr.  Acheeon  is 
convinced  that  economic  "sanctions  cannot 
be  expected  to  force  a  people  to  action  which 
they  believe  contrary  to  their  vital  national 
Interests."  And  he  warns  that  continued 
"meddling  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa,  and  Portuguese  Angola  will  not 
bring  the  UJ^.'s  suted  goal  of  International 
peace  and  security,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bloodiest  warfare  and  Insecurity." 

Congress  and  President  Nixon  should  heed 
the  words  of  Acheson  and  Byrd,  The  United 
Sutes,  the  Senator  Insists,  "faces  an  immi- 
nent and  serioiis  shoruge  of  chrome."  It  is 
dangerovis  and  Illogical  for  the  U.S.  to  depend 
upon  Russia — It's  most  menanclng  potential 
enemy — for  this  vital  metal,  especially  since 
the  Soviet  Union  is  far  more  guilty  than 
Rhodesia  of  the  offenses  to  which  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  U.S.  ctoject. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SURRENDER  AT  PARIS? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same 
people  that  called  for  the  unilatersd  sur- 
render of  our  enemies  in  1945,  are  now 
asking  for  the  unilateral  surrender  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam.  As  Mr.  Craw- 
ford points  out  in  his  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  11,  1971,  some 
feel  "that  the  United  States  bear  'full  re- 
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sponslbillty'  for  war  damages  In  North 
and  South  Vietnam,  thus  accepting  as  an 
obligation  the  payment  of  reparattons. 
The  only  ccMicesslon  the  Vletcong 
made  was  an  imdertaUng  to  free  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  evaluating  the  mo- 
rality of  the  wars  mentioned  above,  I 
do  not  see  that  our  basic  purpose  has 
changed — and  a  spark  of  democracy  will, 
we  pray,  continue  to  glow  in  Southeast 
Asia. 
At  this  point,  I  include  the  editorial: 
The  Steep  Asking  Pkice  at  Pasib  foe 

UJ9.    "BVMMMXmEM." 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

What  Madam  Nguyen  Blnh  banded  the 
United  SUtes  delegation  in  Paris  was  not  a 
demand  for  unconditional  surrender.  It  was 
a  demand  for  surrender  on  condition  that 
the  U.S.  pay  for  the  privilege  of  surrendering. 
The  Vletcong  asking  price  was  on  iU  face 
was  unconscionable.  Unless  marked  down. 
President  Nixon  could  not  possibly  pay  it. 
No  American  President  could. 

Ambassador  David  Bruce  made  this  quite 
clear  at  last  week's  formal  session  but  failed 
to  lure  the  Communists  into  more  private 
talks  to  find  how  much,  U  any,  markdown 
could  be  negotiated.  The  Communists  like 
the  propaganda  odds. 

They  proposed:  (1)  That  all  American 
millUry  personnel  and  equipment  be  re- 
moved from  Vietnam  by  next  Jan.  1,  and 
meanwhile  that  hostilities  be  suspended  and 
Vietnamlzatlon  discontinued;  (2)  that  the 
Thleu  regime  in  Saigon  be  dimiped  In  favor 
of  an  interim  coalition,  including,  of  course, 
the  Vletcong,  to  conduct  elections;  (3)  that 
the  UJ3.  bear  "full  responslbUlty"  for  war 
damage  In  North  and  South  Vietnam,  thus 
accepting  as  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
reparations.  The  only  concession  the  V.C. 
made  was  aa  underUklng  to  free  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war. 

To  accept  these  conditions  would  be  to 
turn  South  Vietnam  over  to  the  Communists 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  with  Camranh  Bay 
and  other  such  installations  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  It  would  be  to  proclaim  that 
thoxisands  of  Americans  have  fought  and 
died  for  nothing  and  that  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  flushed  into  the  Mekong.  Many 
Americans  contend  that  this  Is  what  has 
happened  but  even  they  may  not  want  it 
proclaimed.  Given  a  chance  to  think  It  over, 
most  Americans  would  find  this  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  swallow. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  and  others  who 
have  rushed  to  the  microphones  to  urge  that 
the  administration  grab  at  the  Communist 
offer  may  have  occasion  to  regret  their  im- 
petuousness. 

So  far  public  opinion  has  not  had  much 
chance  to  Uke  form.  The  prt^xjsal  was 
thrown  on  the  Uble  In  Paris  Just  as  the  long 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  was  starting,  when 
news  of  any  kind  commands  minimum  at- 
tention. Moreover  the  news  media,  especially 
radio  and  television,  have  Uken  slight  notice 
of  six  of  Madam  Blnh's  seven  points — those 
which  dangle  the  price  tag.  And  the  Nixon 
administration  has,  ijerhaps  wisely,  withheld 
analytical  guidance  pending  "clarification" 
of  the  terms. 

Madam  Blnh's  point  one — the  offer  to  re- 
lease U.S.  prisoners  of  war  gradually  as  U.S. 
mlUUry  personnel  and  arms  are  with- 
drawn— has  diverted  attention  from  the  con- 
ditions in  poInU  two  through  seven.  And 
even  these  six  points  are  couched  In  cleverly 
misleading  language.  Elections  are  to  be  fair. 
Democracy  Is  to  prevail.  The  Vietnamese  will 
settle  their  own  differences  amicably.  There 
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wUl  be  no  raprlMls.  Vietnam.  happUy  re- 
unified In  due  coune,  will  be  a  neutxal  na- 
tion, on  good  terms  with  all  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  U.S. 

ThlB  U  the  kind  ot  language  the  Commu- 
nlata  have  used  to  make  this  kind  of  promise 
to  every  nation  they  have  overrun  and  sub- 
jugated since  the  Second  World  War.  Go 
back  to  the  Soviet  plan  for  "freeing"  Poland, 
one  of  the  earliest  victims,  in  1945,  and  the 
same  combinations  of  plausible  words  will 
be  found.  What  they  meant  then  is  what 
they  mean  now — that  the  country  promised 
autonomy  is  to  have  satellite  status,  that 
what  Is  called  democracy  will  be  dictatorship 
and  that  what  Is  called  freedom  will  be 
tyranny. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Vletcong 
brethren  meant  to  use  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  as  hostages,  exacting  as  high 
a  price  as  possible  for  their  release.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  played  Into  their  hands,  up  to  a  point, 
by  emphasizing  the  prisoner  issue  for  his 
own  purposes.  Even  so,  the  price,  now  that 
It  has  been  stated,  is  staggering.  Concern 
for  the  prisoners,  who  have  never  received 
the  treatment  normal  under  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions, whose  camps  have  never  been  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  by  the  International  Red 
Cross,  Is  highly  emotional.  The  Ccwnmunlsts 
have  exploited  It  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Not  only  did  Madam  Blnh  wrap  her  condi- 
tions in  It  but  Le  Due  Tho,  the  highest  rank- 
ing North  Vietnamese  in  Paris,  tied  a  bow 
on  It  by  stating  in  an  Interview  that  point 
one  in  her  proposal  was  separable  from  the 
other  points.  The  U.S.  could,  he  said,  accept 
the  prlsoner-for-wlthdrawal  deal  and  leave 
the  political  settlement  for  later.  This 
changed  nothing,  though  It  was  represented 
as  an  Important  concession.  The  North  Viet- 
namese would  naturally  be  happy  to  settle 
their  score  with  the  South  once  the  South 
had  been  reduced  to  Impotence  by  the  with- 
drawal not  only  of  U.S.  personnel  but  of  the 
guns  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  behind. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  handling  Madam  Blnh's  offer  as  a 
break  in  the  Parts  stalemate  meriting  explo- 
ration. Le  Due  Tho  has  been  at  pains  to  say 
that  the  Communist  position  is  "flexible." 
There  are  even  some  Indications  that  Ui. 
Nixon,  working  through  secret  channels,  en- 
couraged the  Communists  to  make  their  offer. 
At  a  meeting  with  Republican  congressional 
leaders  on  June  15.  he  said  a  development 
that  would  make  the  Hatfleld-McGovern 
end-the-war  legislation  moot  was  imminent 
In  Paris. 

At  the  same  meeting  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
Presidents  foreign-affairs  adviser,  urged  the 
legislators  not  to  throw  away  any  bargaining 
advantage  that  might  be  wrung  from  the  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  set  a  time  certain 
for  withdrawal  on  its  own  initiative.  After 
all,  he  argued,  the  Communists  have  lost 
700,000  to  800,000  men  in  the  war,  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  loss  of  10  million  by  the  U.S.. 
given  the  population  differential,  and  were 
themselves  war-weary. 

Perhaps  Leslie  H.  Gelb.  coordinator  of 
the  team  that  produced  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, is  right  when  he  says  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  a  civil  conflict  that  can't  be  com- 
promised and  must  be  won  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  Communists  are  obviously  as- 
suming that  they  have  won  and  are  demand- 
ing the  victor's  spoils  even  though  South 
Vietnam  remains  unconquered. 

Mr.  Nixon's  alternative,  if  he  fails  to  per- 
suade the  Communists  to  grant  terms  rea- 
sonably acceptable  to  the  U.S.  and  to  South 
Vietnam,  is  to  proceed  with  Vletnamlzatlon. 
gradually  withdraw  American  forces  and 
then  continue  to  supply  the  South  Vietnam- 
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ese  with  enough  aims  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  holding  their  own  while  trying  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement  with  the  North.  Unless  the 
Communists  modify  their  terms  more  drasti- 
cally than  they  seem  disposed  to  do,  this  Is 
what  he  most  likely  will  do. 


July  12,  1971 


ESSAY   BY   RICHARD   P.   SHIELDS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Board  of  Realtors  in 
conjunction  with  the  Make  America  Bet- 
ter program  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  recently  spon- 
sored an  essay  contest  for  senior  high 
school  students  in  Montgomery  Coimty. 
The  topic  for  the  essay  in  this  contest 
was  entitled  "How  I  Would  Make  Amer- 
ica Better  in  Montgomery  County." 

The  essay  that  won  first  place  in  this 
contest,  was  written  by  Richard  P 
Shields,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Rich- 
ard Montgomery  High  School. 

It  is  Mr.  Shield's  belief  that  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  what  makes  America 
great,  people  who  are  "willing  to  give 
themselves  in  serving  others."  He  urges 
us  to  "take  stock  of  what  we  have  and 
to  tell  others,  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  it  and  work  them- 
selves to  make  it  better." 

Mr.  President,  this  yoimg  man  very 
succinctly  expresses  views  with  which 
many  Americans  find  themselves  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Richard  Shield's  contest  win- 
ning essay  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How    I    Would    Make    America    Better — in 
Montgomery  County 

Winston  Churchill  said  once  that  democ- 
racy Is  absolutely  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment there  is — except  for  all  others.  When  I 
hear  some  of  the  people  my  own  age  today 
knocking  our  country,  they  almost  seem  to 
be  saying:  "The  United  States  is  the  worst 
country  in  the  world."  I  feel  like  replying 
with  Churchill's  line:   "except  for  all  others." 

No  matter  how  great  a  country  we  have,  it 
can  always  be  improved  In  some  ways.  When 
I  was  working  for  my  Eagle  Scout  rank.  I 
had  to  carry  out  a  project  of  seivice  to  my 
community.  While  I  was  working  with  our 
Rockvllle  fire  chief  on  a  program  of  safety 
training  for  baby  sitters.  I  oame  to  realize 
that  he  wa*  a  man  who  was  giving  a  great 
deal  of  his  free  time  to  promote  something 
he  believed  In;  something  valuable  to  the 
community,  and  with  no  expectation  of  any 
reward. 

As  I've  gotten  a  little  older.  I  can  see  that 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that  has 
made  our  country  such  a  great  one  Is  the 
spirit  of  people,  like  the  flre  chief,  who  are 
willing  to  give  themselves  in  serving  others. 
This  is  not  Just  a  case  of  a  few  people  dc4ng 
a  big  job  (although  this  often  happens) ,  but 
of  a  great  many  people  with  this  spirit  each 
doing  little  "extra"  things — giving  their 
time  for  a  cancer  or  heart  fund  drive:  giving 


up  evenings  or  weekends  to  work  with  Scout 
troops  or  other  youth  groups;  devoting  time 
and  money  to  service  clubs  which  carry  on 
worthwhile  service  projects. 

An  example  of  this  Is  the  annual  light 
bulb  sale  by  a  service  club  to  raise  money  to 
help  the  blind  and  to  help  prevent  vision 
problems.  Every  year  a  member  of  this  club 
comes  to  our  door  selling  light  bulbs  for  this 
purpose.  I  dont  know  who  he  Is  or  what  his 
business  Is,  but  I  know  his  time  has  got  to 
be  worth  a  good  deal  to  him,  and  that  povmd- 
ing  on  people's  doors  Is  a  real  sacrtflce.  You 
would  never  think  this  to  talk  to  him. 
though,  simply  because  he  knows  that  what 
he's  doing  is  important  and  worthwhile,  and 
he  has  the  spirit  of  help  and  cooperation 
which  makes  the  program  a  success,  and 
which  makes  our  country  a  better  place. 

How  can  we  make  It  even  better?  Partly,  I 
think,  by  calling  attention  and  honoring  the 
civic  spirit  that  always  has  been  so  Impor- 
tant to  Americans — doing  voluntarily  things 
we  don't  have  to  do,  but  which  we  know  help 
make  a  better  life  for  everyone. 

Another  way  that  we  could  make  our 
country  a  better  place  would  be  to  Insist  that 
our  schools  turn  out  not  only  educated  peo- 
ple but  citizens  who  know  what  their  coun- 
try is  all  about.  We  need  education  in  civics 
and  history  that  doesn't  stop  with  just  dry 
facts  and  dates.  This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
a  new  course  or  two,  but  a  spirit  by  our  edu- 
cators that  one  of  their  most  Important  jobs 
is  making  certain  their  students  don't  just 
know  what's  wrong  with  our  country  but 
know  the  very  many  things  that  are  right 
about  It. 

We  don't  lack  good  teachers;  most  of  mine 
have  been  good  ones.  What  seems  to  be  miss- 
ing, though,  is  more  willingness  to  sing  a 
few  praises  when  they  are  deserved.  It  seems 
to  be  a  question  of  what  is  or  isn't  "stylish," 
or  whether  students  will  accept  the  teaching 
of  some  truths  that  are  so  obvious  that  we 
have  come  to  consider  them  outdated. 

For  Instance,  when  my  grandfather  was 
born,  probably  half — or  more — of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  lived  in  what  today 
someone  would  call  "poverty."  By  the  time 
my  father  was  born.  30  years  later,  this 
figure  was  probably  around  20  or  25  percent. 
Even  with  depression  occurring  when  he  was 
a  boy.  we  live  in  a  country  today  where  those 
living  in  such  conditions  are  down  to  around 
10  or  11  percent.  Yet  we  rarely  find  anyone 
pointing  out  this  fact. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  our  country  would 
be  better  if  we  had  greater  respect  for  rights 
of  others  and  for  our  laws  and  government 
What  Is  hard  Is  making  this  a  reality.  When 
so  much  that  we  see  on  television  em- 
phasizes the  oddballs,  the  dissatisfied,  and 
the  destructive,  you  could  easily  convince 
yourself  that  the  country  Is  going  to  pieces. 
And  this  simply  isn't  so.  The  answer  isn't 
censorship.  It  is.  partly  anyway,  more  bal- 
anced and  responsible  use  of.nevtrspapers  and 
broadcasting 

How  can  we  make  our  country  better?  By 
letting  ourselves  catch  the  "disease"  of  un- 
selfish service  to  others — even  on  a  very 
small  scale  If  that's  all  we  can  do.  By  being 
concerned  enough  to  insist  that  our  en- 
vironment be  protected  and  preserved,  but 
without  making  a  "fad"  of  the  subject  or  de- 
stroying our  system  of  manufacturing  and 
business  which  is  envied  by  every  country 
on  earth.  By  Insisting  that  our  education 
give  at  least  equal  time  to  the  positive 
aspects  of  our  country,  instead  of  overlook- 
ing much  of  It  because  "patriotism  is  bunk  " 
I  think  that  every  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple has  to  be  told  about  our  country,  edu- 
cated In  Its  meaning.  Today  we  seem  to 
think  that  we'll  Just  "pick  It  up"  naturally. 
This  Isn't  always  so. 

We  can  make  our  country  better  by  feel- 
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lag — and  showing — our  pride  In  It.  We  have 
to  think  and  act  In  a  positive  way  Instead 
of  a  negative  one.  This  is  a  job  where  leader- 
ship has  to  come  from  the  attitudes  of  our 
politicians,  our  teachers,  our  religions,  but 
In  which  each  one  of  us  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  too. 

We  have  an  awful  lot  to  be  thankful  for 
and  proud  of.  If  we  work  to  make  things 
better,  they  will  become  better.  They  will 
never  be  accomplished  by  people  who  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  offer  nothing  but  criticism. 
If  we  don't  bother  to  do  what  we  are  capable 
of  as  Individuals,  and  let  people  who  think 
only  In  terms  of  tearing  down  have  thelr 
way,  and  let  them  dominate  public  media, 
their  gloomy  predictions  wUl  come  true. 

You  don't  have  to  use  propaganda  to  glori- 
fy a  country  which  has  always  been  a  goal 
for  a  lot  of  little  people  all  over  the  world. 
We  do  have  to  take  stock  of  what  we  have, 
though,  and  to  tell  others — especially  our 
own  chUdren — about  It,  so  that  they  will 
understand  and  appreciate  It  and  work  them- 
selves to  make  It  better. 

But  In  the  end,  it  Is  not  just  words  and 
ideas  that  are  going  to  make  It  that  way. 
It  is  the  private  actions  of  each  one  of  us, 
because  we're  not  just  a  people,  or  a  nation- 
ality; we're  200,000,000  Americans — each  one 
an  individual,  and  each  one  free  to  add  to 
or  detract  from  this  country  of  ours. 


CBS.  CFR  and  the  PEOPLE'S 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wiU  be 
voting  shortly  on  a  resolution  to  find 
CBS  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

The  CBS  propagandists  are  wrapping 
themselves  in  the  Constitution  and 
chanting,  "The  right  of  the  people  to 
know  must  not  be  jeopardized." 

Every  Member  of  this  body  agrees  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  know  what 
is  at  issue.  But,  has  the  CBS  conglomer- 
ate been  telling  the  people  the  facts  or 
simply  what  CBS  wants  them  to  know? 
It  has  been  CBS  that  has  been  the  cen- 
sor—not this  body.  The  CBS  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  was  in  turn  followed  by  a 
second  lateral  assault  called  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  incident.  Both  Pentagon 
attacks  must  be  considered  as  concerted 
efforts  by  the  influential  opinion  mold- 
ing monopoly  to  degrade  our  military 
forces  imder  the  guise  of  hastening  an 
early  Vietnam  surrender  date. 

But  the  CBS  people,  who  would  have 
us  believe  they  want  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  of  what  is  going  on  in- 
volving imaginary  financial  and  control 
conspiracies,  have  not  told  the  American 
people  about  a  very  real  conspiracy — 
which  is  to  transfer  the  defeat  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  Vietnam  from  the  re- 
sponsible parties  and  make  the  military 
forces,  who  have  had  no  voice  in  the 
planning  of  the  no-win  'lolicy  nor  little 
control  over  the  operations,  the  scape- 
goat. Pressure  from  the  top  and  bottom 
now  becomes  lateral  pressure  from  both 
sides. 

I  hold  a  copy  of  the  so-called  Pentagon 
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papers  booklet,  which  has  been  printed 
for  profit  by  the  New  York  Times. 

Commencing  at  page  630  are  contained 
the  biographies  of  key  figures  In  the  Viet- 
nam study.  Eight  of  the  14  named  Amer- 
icans involved  in  the  secret  history  are 
members  of  a  financial-economlc-lndus- 
trial  group  known  as  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  Pentagon,  except  for 
having  an  Image  of  being  the  command 
post  of  our  military,  Is  not  even  Involved. 
Why  then  does  not  CBS,  which  wants 
the  American  people  to  know  what  is 
going  on,  tell  them  all  about  the  Coimcll 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  its  role  in  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Vietnam  war? 

Why  does  not  CBS  teU  the  American 
people  that  Mr.  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  the 
late  Mr.  Graham,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Washington  Post,  as 
well  as  its  board  chairman  Frederick  S. 
Beebe  are  listed  in  the  CouncU  on  For- 
eign Relations  membership  list? 

Why  do  not  CBS's  Interpretive  analysts 
tell  our  people  that  their  president,  Frank 
Stanton,  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
CFR  as  well  as  former  chairman  of  the 
Rand  Corp.,  or  that  Daniel  Ellsberg,  ad- 
mitted thief  of  the  stolen  top  secret  Pen- 
tagon papers,  is  a  member  of  CFR? 

What  is  it  about  the  CFR  that  the  CBS 
refuses  to  tell  the  people? 

Could  It  be  that  every  UB.  Ambassador 
to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  Averell 
W.  Harriman,  are  all  listed  as  members 
of  the  CFR? 

Could  it  be  that  the  Presidential  ad- 
visers Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow,  and  McGeorge  Bundy  are  listed  as 
members  of  the  CFR? 

Could  it  be  that  the  n.S.  Ambassadors 
to  Saigon,  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  Ells- 
worth Bunker  are  all  listed  as  members 
of  the  CFR? 

Could  it  be  that  the  Directors  of  the 
CIA,  Allen  Dulles,  John  J.  McCloy,  and 
John  A.  McCone  are  all  listed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  CFR? 

Or  could  it  be  that  the  military  leaders 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  lives  of  our 
men  and  with  the  honor  of  our  country, 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Gen. 
Harold  K.  Johnson,  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer.  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
and  Air  Force  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz  are 
all  listed  as  members  of  the  CFR? 

Could  it  be  that  Stanley  Resor,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army;  former  Secretaries 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Dean  Atcheson; 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  Thomas  S. 
Gates  and  Robert  Strange  McNamara  are 
listed  as  members  of  the  CFR? 

Could  it  be  that  CBS  and  many  of  its 
other  opinion-making  friends  do  not 
want  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Washington  Post;  Mr.  Os- 
borne Elliott,  president  of  Newsweek; 
Walter  Lippmann,  syndicated  news 
columnist  smd  editor  of  the  New  Re- 
public meigazine;  Mr.  Bill  D.  Moyers  of 
Newsday;  and  Brig.  Gen.  David  Samoff 
are  all  listed  as  members  of  the  CFR? 
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Certainly  CBS.  In  addition  to  knowing 
its  president,  Frank  Stanton,  Is  a  member 
of  the  CFR,  must  fully  imderstand  the 
complete  scope  of  this  intellectual- 
flnancial-industrial  complex,  in  fact.  In 
December  of  1965,  the  CBS  Foundation 
made  a  $300,000  grant  to  the  CFR  to 
fimd  a  fellowship  reportedly  to  "a  prom- 
ising American  foreign  correspondent" 
for  "study  and  reflection." 

And  how  do  we  know  who  are  members 
of  the  CFR?  From  the  CFR  aimual  re- 
port, which  is  supplied  voluntarily  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  and  each  Sen- 
ator. There  are  reportedly  but  1,451 
members.  Yet  this  small  group  of  Amer- 
icans includes  men  In  positions  of  control 
or  influence  in  every  military,  financial, 
and  diplomatic  decision  from  the  start 
of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  to  the 
present. 

I  do  not  want  to  create  any  impression 
that  there  are  any  secret  or  mysterious 
associations.  But  when  the  policies  and 
activities  of  the  CFR  are  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  constitutional  government,  then 
they,  like  all  other  decisionmakers,  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  thousands  of  American  boys  who 
have  been  killed  and  the  waste  of  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  that  have  been 
poured  into  this  international  economic 
voiture. 

It  was  not  the  average  American  citi- 
zen nor  the  U.S.  fighting  man  who 
wanted  this  war  in  the  first  place  or  who 
have  wanted  it  to  continue.  If  CBS  and 
Mr.  Stanton  want  to  lift  their  self-im- 
posed censorship  so  that  the  American 
people  know  the  truth,  then  this  matter 
would  not  be  before  Congress  in  this 
instance. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  and  the 
Pentagon  papers  have  not  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  kingmakers  and  new  rul- 
ing royalty.  Who  will  tell  the  people  the 
truth  if  those  who  control  "the  right  to 
know  machinery"  also  control  the 
Government? 

I  insert  a  clipping  from  the  Decem- 
ber 30,  1965,  New  York  Times: 

Edward  R.  Murrow  Fund  for  Fellowships 
SxT  Up 

John  J.  McCloy.  chairman  of  the  CouiusU 
on  Foreign  Relations,  announced  yesterday 
the  establishment  of  an  Edward  R.  Murrow 
FeUowshlp  for  American  Foreign  Corre- 
spondents. 

WUUam  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  Company,  joined  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy In  making  the  announcement.  The 
C.B.S.  Foundation  has  given  »300.000  to  pay 
for  the  fellowship  program 

A  spokesman  for  CBS.  said  one  fellowship 
would  be  awarded  each  year  to  "a  promising 
American  foreign  correspondent"  for  "study 
and  reflection."  A  committee  composed  large- 
ly of  men  connected  with  the  council  will 
make  the  selection.  C.B.S.  will  also  l>e  rep- 
resented on  the  committee.  The  stipend  is 
expected  to  be  about  $10,000  in  most  cases. 

I  particularly  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  my  remarks  "CFR:  Por 
Whom  We  Serve,"  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  115,  part  30,  page  41305, 
and  my  article,  "Television  and  the  Mass 
Slicks,"  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116,  part  23,  page  31405,  which  includes 
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the  history  of  some  of  these  manipulators 
at  war  and  peace.  I  Insert  them  In  the 
RccoKB  again  at  this  point: 

C^:  ran  Whom  Ws  Snra 

Mr.  RfTTg  Mr.  Speftkar,  Uk*  many  at  aur 
coUMgUM,  X  recelTs  frvqusnt  InqulrlM  aa  to 
who  or  wbat  la  reaponalbla  for  caualng  the 
wara  and  in  pnvmtsjog  paaoe.  Moat  people  do 
not  bur  tba  atory  ttaa*,  paopla  proToke  wan — 
tbarefore,  thay  aaek  to  dlaeow  atnlater  al- 
twnatlvea  lucb  aa  the  luat  for  prcAt  and 
power. 

Many  Inqiilrlea  aucgeat  the  eilateaoe  of  an 
international  conspiratorial  plot — an  invlal- 
ble  gorernment — promoted  by  and  for  Indiu- 
trlallats.  InteUectuala.  and  wealthy  flnan- 
clera.  The  OFS,  Council  on  Foreign  Relatlona, 
la  ocHnmonly  mentioned — and  to  the  Inqulal- 
tlTe  mind  the  CFB  itaelf  may  supply  many 


Almoataa  a  Christmaa  gift,  I  waa  lupplled 
by  the  CFR  with  Ita  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1000.  The  report.  In 
addition  to  containing  impreaalTe  data  and 
accomplUtunenta,  supplies  the  CFR  mtxtibet- 
shlp  list.  Among  the  l,4fil  CFR  members  are 
former  military  commanders  of  Vietnam  and 
Korea.  Secretarlea  of  State  under  both  par- 
tlee,  labor  eaais.  International  bankers,  and 
newsmen.  Undoubtedly  an  Index  to  the  most 
powerful  group  of  men  ever  assembled  with- 
in one  organization.  In  addition  to  their 
own  finances  they  acknowledge  granta  re- 
ceived from  Ford  Foundation,  RockefeUer 
Brothers  Fund,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
Fund. 

Since  the  CFR  membership  list  contains 
so  many  prominent  Individuals  who  preside 
as  unelected  decisionmakers  In  our  Govern- 
ment— those  who  have  and  who  are  making 
the  overall  policy  and  decisions — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  feasible  to  direct  the  many 
Inquiries  of  parents  and  survlvon  of  our 
fighting  men  and  POW's  to  them  CFR.  Har- 
old Pratt  House.  08  East  88th  Street.  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  pages  of  the  Om 
list   following  my  remarks. 

cm  Amruu.  Rxpoar 

MXMWaaBHIP 

For  some  time  the  Council  has  been  in  the 
process  of  a  serious  self -study  regarding  the 
direction  and  emphasis  Its  program  of  stud- 
ies and  related  activities  should  take  In  light 
of  present  and.  Insofar  as  they  can  be  antici- 
pated, future  foreign  policy  priorities  of  the 
United  States.  An  Important  aspect  of  this 
InvestlgaUon  relates  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Council's  membership  and  the  degree  to 
which  balance  Is  maintained  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  memibers.  Recognising  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
membership  situation,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors set  up  an  od  hoc  committee,  with  Carroll 
L.  Wilson  as  chairman,  to  review  the  present 
composition  and  to  suggest  guidelines  for 
the  future.  It  met  during  the  past  winter  and 
firing  and  expects  to  present  its  conclusions 
and  recommendations  to  the  Board  in  the 
coming  winter. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Yotinger  Mem- 
bers has  just  completed  its  second  year  and 
aa  a  result  of  its  reoommendatlona,  34  exoep- 
tlonaUy  qualified  younger  members  (prtncl- 
paUy  In  their  thirties,  with  the  remainder 
In  their  twenties)  have  been  admitted  dur- 
ing tbU  period.  The  foUowlng  have  been 
serving  on  the  committee:  Kngene  B.  Skolnl- 
koff.  Michael  V.  Forrestal,  Oerald  Freund, 
Oerald  M.  Blayer,  Jr..  Lawrence  C.  McQuade. 
Stephen  Stamas.  and  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge. 

As  of  June  30,  1960,  there  were  1.4S1  mem- 
bers, of  whom  704  were  resident  and  747 
non-reeldent. 

liOaMA  BaxifN&N, 
Membership  Secretary. 
Resident  Members  as  of  September  8,  1969 
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Akers,  Anthony  B;  Albcecht-Oarrle,  Rene; 
Aldrlch,  Wlnthrop  W.;  Alexander.  Archlbeld 
S.:  Alexander,  Henry  C;  Alexander,  Robert 
J.;  Allan,  F.  Alley;  Alien,  Charles  B.:  Allen, 
Philip  ■■:  Alley,  James  B.:  Allport,  Alexander 
W.;  Alpem.  Alan  N. 

Altschul,  Arthur  O.;  Altchul.  Frank;  Axnaa. 
Amyas;  Ammldon.  Eioyt;  Anderson,  Robert 
B.;  Armour,  Norman;  Armstrong,  Hamilton 
Pish;  Aacoll,  Max;  Attwood,  William;  Aubrey, 
Henry  O.;  Ault,  Brotnwdl. 

a 

Backer,  Oeorge;  Badeau,  John  8.;  Balrd. 
Charles  P.;  Baldwin.  Robert  H.  B.;  BaU. 
Oeorge  W.;  Bancroft,  Harding  F.;  Barber, 
Charles  P.;  Barber,  Joseph;  Barker,  Robert  R.; 
Barlow,  WlUlam  B.;  Bamds,  WUliam  J.: 
Barnes,  Joseph;  Barnes,  Robert  O.;  Bamett, 
Prank  R.;  Barrand,  Harry  P.,  Jr.;  Bamett, 
Edward  W.;  Barzun,  Jaoquea;  Bassow,  Whit- 
man. 

Bastedo.  Philip:  Bator,  Peter  A.:  Beal,  Oer- 
ald P.;  Becker,  Loftus  E.;  Bedard,  Pierre; 
Beebe.  Frederick  S.;  Beinecke,  William  S.; 
Bell,  Daniel:  Bell,  David  B.;  Benlamln.  Robert 
S.;  Bennett,  Jack  P.;  Bennett.  John  C;  Ben- 
ton, WlUlam;  BepUt,  Tristan  E.;  Berle,  Adolf 
A.;  Besee,  Simon  Michael;  Blenstock,  Abra- 
ham L.;  Bingham,  Jonathan  B.;  Birkelund. 
John  P. 

Black,  Joseph  E.;  Black,  Peter:  Blake,  Nor- 
man P.;  Blough.  Roger  M.:  Blough,  Roy: 
Blum,  John  A.;  Blumenthal,  W.  Michael; 
Bogdan,  Norbert  A.:  Bolte,  Charles  O.;  Bon- 
sal,  Dudley  B.;  Borch,  Fred  J.;  Borton,  Hugh. 

Bowers.  John  Z.;  Boyd,  Hugh  N.;  Braxton. 
Carter  M.;  Breck.  Henry  C;  Brlnckerhotr. 
Charles  M.;  Brittenham.  Raymond  L.;  Bronk, 
Detley  W.;  Brown,  Courtney  C:  Brown.  Irv- 
ing; Brown,  Walter  L.;  Brownell.  Oeorge  A.; 
Bruce,  James. 

BzeElnskl,  Zblgniew;  Buffum,  WUUam  B.: 
Bullock.  Hugh:  Bundy,  McOeorge;  Biutlen. 
William  A.  M.;  Burkhardt.  Frederick;  Bur- 
nett, Jcdin  O.;  Bush,  Donald  P.;  Bushner. 
BoUand  H.;  Butler.  William  P.;  Buttenwelser, 
Benjcunln  J. 

c 

Cabell,  Richard  A.;  Calder.  Alexander,  Jr.; 
Calhoun,  Alexander  D.:  Ceunp,  Hugh  D.: 
Campbell.  John  C:  Canfleld.  Cass;  Canfield. 
Prankltn  O.;  Carey.  Andrew  G.;  Carroll, 
Mitchell  B.;  Carson,  Ralph  M.;  Carter,  Oeorge 
E.;  Carter,  WUUam  D. 

Cary.  WlUlam  L.;  Case.  John  C ;  Cates. 
John  M..  Jr.:  Cattler.  Jean:  Chartener,  Wil- 
liam H.:  Chase.  W  Howard:  Chittenden. 
Oeorge  H.;  Chubb.  Hendon.  2nd;  Chubb, 
Percy,  2nd;  Church,  Edgar  M.;  Clay.  Oen. 
Lucius  D. 

Cleveland.  Harold  van  B.:  Cleveland.  WU- 
Uam B.:  Cllnchy.  Everett  R.:  Coffin.  Edmund: 
Cohen,  Jerome  B.;  Coles.  James  S.:  CoUado. 
BmUlo  O.:  Colwell,  Kent  O.;  Conant.  James 
B.;  Conant,  Melvin;  Connor,  John  T.;  Conal- 
dlne.  Rev.  John  J.  M.M. 

Cook.  Howard  A.;  CooUdge.  Nicholas  J.; 
Coombs,  Charles  A.;  Cooper,  Franklin  S.; 
Cordier,  Andrew  W.;  Costanzo,  O.  A.;  Cough- 
ran.  Tom  B.;  Coxislns.  Norman:  Cowan.  L. 
Oray;  Cowan.  Louis  O.;  Cowles.  Oardner; 
Creel,  Dana  S.;  Cummlngs,  Robert  L.;  Cuslck, 
Peter. 

D 

Darlington,  Charles  P.:  DarreU,  Norrls; 
Davenport,  John;  Davidson,  Ralph  K.;  Davi- 
son, W.  PhUllpe;  Dean,  Arthur  H.;  Debevolse, 
Ell  Whitney;  De  Cubes,  Jose;  de  Lima.  Oscar 
A.;  Demlng,  Frederick  L.;  De  Rosso.  Al- 
phonae;  de  Vrles,  Henry  P.;  Dewey,  Thomas 
E.:  Dexter,  Byron. 

Dickson.  R.  Russell.  Jr.;  Dlebold,  John; 
Dlebold,  WlUlam,  Jr.;  DiUon,  Clarence:  DU- 
lon.  Douglas;  Dilworth,  J.  Richardson: 
Dodge.  Cleveland  E.;  Donahue.  Donald  J.; 
Donovan,  Hedley;  Dorr.  Ooldthviralte  H.; 
Dorwln.  Oscar  John:  Doiiglas.  Lewis  W.: 
Douglas  Paul  W.:  Dublnsky.  David. 
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Eagle,  Vernon  A.;  Eaton.  Frederick  M.; 
Eberle,  W.  D.;  Eberstadt,  Ferdinand;  Edel- 
man,  Albert  I.;  Edelsteln,  JuUus  C.  C;  Eder, 
Phanor  J.;  Eichelberger.  Clark  M.;  EUlott. 
L.  W.;  EUlott,  Osbom. 

Elson.  Robert  T.;  Emmet,  Christopher: 
Engel,  Irving  M.;  Engelhard.  Charles  W.,  Jr.; 
Erpf,  Armand  O.;  Estabrook.  Robert  E.; 
Ewlng.  Sherman;  Ewlng,  William.  Jr.;  Bxter, 
John. 

r 

Peer,  Mark  C;  Fenn,  William  P.;  Fergu- 
son. Olenn  W.;  Field,  WlUlam  Osgood,  Jr.; 
Finger.  Seymour  M.;  Finlay.  Luke  W.;  Fin- 
letter,  Thomas  K.;  Finney,  Paul  B.;  Fischer, 
John;  Fleck,  O.  Peter. 

Ford,  Nell;  Forrestal,  Michael  V.;  Fowler. 
Henry  H.;  Pox,  Joseph  C:  Fox,  WUUam  T.  R.; 
Poye,  Arthur  B.;  Prankel,  Charles;  Franklin. 
Oeorge  8.,  Jr.:  Prasche,  Dean  P.:  Fredericks, 
J.  Wayne. 

Preedman.  Emanuel  R.;  Prelinghuysen, 
Peter  H.  B.;  French,  John;  Preudenthal. 
David  M.;  Prlele.  Berent;  Friendly,  Henry  J.; 
Prye.  WUllam  R.;  Puerbrlnger.  Otto;  PuUer, 
C.  Dale:  PxUler,  Robert  O.:  Punkhouser. 
E.  N..  Jr. 

G 

Gage.  Harlow  W.;  Oallatln.  James  P.: 
Oardner,  Richard  N.;  Qarretson,  Albert  H.: 
Garrison.  Uoyd  K.:  Oates.  Samuel  E.;  Gates, 
Thomas  8.;  Oeneen,  Harold  S.;  Oldeones. 
Harry  D.;  Gillespie,  S.  Hazard:  OUpatrlc. 
RosweU  L.:  Goldberg,  Arthur  J.;  Golden. 
WlUlam  T. 

Golden,  Harrison  J.;  Goldstone,  Harmon 
H.;  Gordon.  Albert  H.;  Grace,  J.  Peter;  Graft. 
Robert  D..  Grazier,  Joseph  A.;  Orlfflth, 
Thomas;  Grtnun,  Peter;  Gross,  Erneet  A.: 
Grover,  AUen;  Gruaon,  Sydney;  Guggenheim, 
Harry  P.:  Gunther,  John;  Ourfdn,  Murray  I. 

H 

Hager.  Eric  H.;  Haider  Michael  L.;  Halgbt. 
George  W.;  Halaby,  Najeeb  E.;  Halberstam. 
David:  Hamilton,  Powler;  Hammond,  C^t. 
Paul;  Hanoe,  WUllam  A.:  Hararl.  Matirlce; 
Harbar.  J.  G.;  Harrlman,  E.  Roland;  HaskeU, 
Broderlck. 

Hauge,  Gabriel:  Hayes.  Alfred:  Hayes,  Sam- 
uel P.;  Haynes,  Ulrlc,  Jr.;  Hazard,  JcOm  N.: 
Heath.  Donald  R.;  Heckscher,  August:  Helm. 
Harold  H.;  Henderson,  WlUlam;  Henkin. 
Louis;  Herod.  W.  Rogers;  Herter.  Christian 
A..  Jr. 

Herzog,  Paul  M.;  Hester,  James  M.;  Hlckey. 
WlUlam  M.:  HIU,  Forrest  P.;  P.:  HIU,  James 
T..  Jr.;  TTiiBtnitn  Roger;  Hochschlld,  Harold 
K.;  HochschUd,  Walter,  Hoffnum,  Paul  O.: 
Hoglund,  Ells  S. 

Hoguet,  Robert  L.;  Hohenberg,  John;  Hol- 
land, Kenneth;  Holmes,  Alan  R.:  Holt,  L. 
Emmett.  Jr.;  Homer,  Sidney:  Hoover,  Lyman; 
Horn,  Garfield  H.:  Horton,  PhUllp  C;  Hottlet, 
Richard  C. 

Houghton.  Arthur  A.,  Jr.r  Houston.  Frank 
K.;  Hovey,  Allan.  Jr.;  Howard.  John  B.;  How- 
eU,  John  I.;  Hughes,  John  Chambers,  Hure- 
wltz,  J.  C:  Hyde,  Henry  B.;  Hyde,  James  N. 

X 

IngUs.  John  B.;  Irwin,  John  N.,  ad:  Iselln, 
O'DonneU:   Issawl.  CSxarles. 

3 

Jackson.  Elmore;  Jackson.  William  E.: 
James,  Oeorge  P.:  Jamieson,  J.  K.;  Jaretzki, 
Alfred,  Jr.;  Jastrow,  Robert;  Javlts,  Jacob  K.; 
Jay,  Nelson  Dean;  Jessup,  Alpheus  W.;  Jes- 
sup,  John  K.:  Johnson.  Edward  P.:  Johnacm, 
Joseph  E.:  Johnson.  Lester  B.;  Jones.  David 
J. 

K 

Kahn,  Herman;  KaUnakl,  Felix  A.;  Kam- 
iner,  Peter  H.;  Kane.  R.  Keith;  Kataenbach, 
Nicholas  de  B.;  Keezer,  Dexter  M.;  KeUer, 
David  M.:  Kempner,  MaxlmUUan  W.;  Kenen. 
Peter  B.;  Kenney,  P.  Donald;  Keppel,  Francis; 
Kem,  Harry  P.;  Kettaneh,  Francis  A. 

Keyser.   Paul   V.,   Jr.;    King,   Frederic  R.: 
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Kirk,  Grayson;  Klelman,  Robert;  Knight, 
Douglas:  Knight.  Robert  HunUngton;  Knoke, 
L.  Warner;  Knoppers.  Antonle  T.;  Knowl- 
ton,  Wlnthrop;  Knoenlg.  Robert  P.;  Krledler, 
Robert  N. 

Laboulsse,  Henry  R.;  Lacy,  Dan  B.;  Lamb, 
Horace  R.;  Lament,  Peter  T.;  Larmon,  Sig- 
urd S.;  LaRoche,  Chester  J.;  Lar7,  Hal  B.; 
Laukhuff,  Perry;  Layboume,  Lawrence  E.,  Le- 
Barron  Eugene;  Lee,  Elliott  H.,  Lehman,  John 
R.:  Lehman,  Orln;  Lehman,  Hal;  Leonard, 
James  O. 

Leroy,  Norbert  O.;  LesUe,  John  C;  Levy, 
Walter  J.;  Lewis,  Roger:  Lleberman,  Henry  R.; 
UlUenthal.  David  E.;  LUley.  A.  N.;  Llndbeck, 
John  M.  H.;  Undqulst,  Warren  T.;  Undsay, 
George  N.;  Undsay,  John  V.;  Linen.  James 
A.;  Llppmann.  Walter;  Lissltzyn,  OUver  J. 

Locke,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.;  Lockwood,  John  E.; 
Loeb.  John  L.;  Loft.  Oeorge;  Loomls.  Alfred 
L.;  Loos.  Rev.  A.  WUllam;  Loucqs,  Harold  H.; 
Lubar,  Robert  A.;  Lubln,  Isador;  Luckey,  E. 
Hugh;  Ludt,  R.  E.;  Luke,  David  L.,  3rd;  Liint. 
Samuel  D.;  Lyford,  Joseph  P. 

M. 

McCance.  Thomas;  McCarthy.  John  G.;  Mc- 
Cloy,  John  J.;  McCloy.  John  J.,  2nd;  Mc- 
Colough,  C.  Peter:  McDermott,  Walsh; 
McOraw.  James  H.,  Jr.;  McKeever,  Porter;  Mc- 
Lean, John  G.;  MacEachron,  David  W.;  Mac- 
Gregor,  Ian  K.;  Maclntyre.  Malcolm  A.: 
MafTry,  August:  Manshel,  Warren  D. 

Mark,  Rev.  Julius;  Markel.  Lester;  Mar- 
shall, Burke;  Marvel,  WlUlam  W.;  Masten, 
John  E.;  Mathews,  Edward  J.;  Mattlson, 
Oraham  D.;  May.  A.  WUfred;  Mayer,  Oerald 
M.,  Jr.;  Menke,  John  R.;  Merz,  Charles:  Metz- 
ger.  Herman  A.;  Meyer,  John  M..  Jr.;  Mick- 
elson.  Slg. 

MUlard.  Mark  J.;  MUler,  Paul  R.,  Jr.;  MUls, 
Bradford;  Model.  Leo;  Moe,  Sherwood  O.; 
Moore,  Ben  T.;  Moore,  Edward  P.;  Moore, 
Oeorge  S.;  Moore.  Maurice  T.;  Moore,  Rob- 
ert A.;  Moore,  Walden;  Moore,  WlUlam  T.; 
Morgan.  D.  P. 

Morgan,  Henry  8.;  Morley.  James  WUllam; 
Morris,  Ortnnell;  Morrlsett,  Lloyd  N.;  Moeley, 
Philip  E.;  Moyers,  BUI  D.;  Mulr,  Malcolm; 
Munroe.  Oeorge  B.;  Munroe,  Vernon,  Jr.; 
Munyan,  Wlnthrop  R.;  Murden,  Forrest  D., 
Jr.;  Murphy,  Grayson  M.  P.;  Murphy,  J. 
Morden. 

N 

Neal.  Alfred  8.;  Nelson,  Clifford  C;  New- 
ton. Qulgg,  Jr.;  Nichols.  Thomas  8.;  Nichols, 
WUllam  I.;  Nlckerson,  A.  L.;  Nielsen,  Walde- 
mar  A.;  Nlmltz,  Chester  W..  Jr.;  Nolte,  Rich- 
ard H.;  Notesteln,  Prank  W.;  Noyes,  Charles 
Phelps. 

o 

Oakes,  John  B.;  Ogden,  Alfred;  Olmstead, 
CecU  J.;  O'NeUl.  Michael  J.;  Osborn.  Earl  D.; 
Osbom.  Frederick  H.;  Osborn,  WUllam  H.: 
Osborne.  SUnley  de  J.:  Ostrander,  P.  Taylor, 
Jr.;  Overby,  Andrew  N.;  Overton,  Douglas  W. 
p 

Pace,  Prank.  Jr.;  Page.  Howard  W.;  Page, 
John  H.;  Page,  Robert  O.;  Page,  Walter  H.; 
Paley,  WUllam  8.;  Palfrey,  John  O.;  Parker, 
PhUo  W.;  Passln,  Herbert;  Patterson,  EU- 
more  S.;  Patterson,  Frederick  D. 

Patterson.  Herbert  P.;  Payne.  Frederick 
B.;  Payne,  Samuel  B.;  Payson,  Charles  Ship- 
man;  Peardon.  Thomas  P.;  Pearson,  John  E.; 
Pennoyer.  Paul  O.;  Pennoyer,  Robert  M.; 
Perkins.  James  A.;  Perkins,  RosweU  B.;  Perry 
Hart. 

Petersen,  Oustav  H.;  Petschek.  Stephen 
R.;  PhUUps.  Christopher  H.;  Picker,  Harvey; 
Pickering.  James  V.;  Plel,  Oerald;  Pierce. 
WUllam  C:  Plercy.  Oeorge  T.;  Plerson,  War- 
ren Lee;  Pifer,  Alan;  Pike.  H.  Harvey. 

Place.  John  B.  M.;  Platten,  Donald  C: 
Plimpton.  Francis  T.  P.;  Polk,  Judd;  Poor.  J. 
Sheppard;  Potter.  Robert  8.;  Power,  Thomas 
P..  Jr.;  Powers.  Joshua  B.;  Pratt,  H.  Irving; 
Probst.  Oeorge  E.;  Pulling,  Edward. 

Q 
Quigg.  PhUip  W. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Rabl,  Isidor  I.;  Ramblin,  J.  Howard,  Jr.; 
Reber.  Samuel;  Reed,  PhUlp  D.;  Reld,  Ogden 
R.:  Reld,  Whltelaw;  Reston,  James  B.;  Rheln- 
steln,  Alfred;  Richardson,  Arthur  Berry. 

Rlegelman,  Harold;  Robblns,  Donald  O.; 
Jr.;  Robertson,  Charles  8.;  Robinson,  Ceroid 
T.;  Roche,  James  M.;  RockefeUer,  David; 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  3d;  RockefeUer.  Nelson 
A.;  Rockefeler,  Rodman  C;  RockhiU,  Victor 
E.;  Rodriguez,  Vincent  A. 

Rogers,  Lindsay;  Roosa,  Robert  V.;  Root, 
Oren;  Roeenman,  Samuel  I.;  Rosentlel, 
Lewis;  Rosenthal,  A.  M.;  Roeenwald,  WU- 
llam; Rosin,  Axel  O.;  Ross,  T.  J.;  Rueb- 
hausen,  Oscar  M.;  RusseU,  T.  W.,  Jr.;  Rus- 
tow.  Dankwart  A. 

8 

Sachs.  Alexander;  Sachs,  Howard  J.;  Salis- 
bury, Harrison  E.;  Saltzman,  Charles  E.:  Ser- 
geant, Howland  H.;  Sargent,  Noel;  SamoS, 
Brig.  Oen.  David;  Schachter,  Oscar,  Schaff- 
ner,  Joseph  Halle;  Schaplro,  J.  Salwyn; 
Scherman,  Harry;   Schlff,  John  M. 

SchlUer,  A.  Arthur:  ShUUng,  Warner  R.; 
Schllthuls,  WUlem  C;  Schleslnger,  Arthur, 
Jr.;  Schmidt,  Herman  J.;  Schmoker,  J.  Ben- 
jamin; Schwartz,  Harry;  Schwarz.  Frederick 
A.  O.;  Scott,  John;  Scott.  Stuart  N.;  Sea- 
grave.  Norman  P.;  Sellgman,  Eustace. 

Seymour.  Whitney  North;  Shapiro,  Isaac; 
Sharp,  Oeorge  C;  Sharp,  James  H.;  Shea, 
Andrew  B.;  Sheean,  Vincent;  Sheellne,  Paul 
C;  Sheffield,  Frederick;  Shepard,  David  A.; 
Shepard,  Prank  P.;  Shulman,  Marshall  D.; 
Shuts,  Benjamin  R. 

SUver.  K.  H.;  Simons.  Hans;  Sims,  Albert 
C:  Slater,  Joseph  £.;  Slawson,  John;  Smith, 
Carleton  Sprague;  Smith,  Datus  C.  Jr.; 
Smith.  Davis  S.;  Smith,  Hayden  N.;  Smith. 
W.  Mason;  Sommers.  Davidson;  Sonne. 
ChrlsUan  R. 

Sonne.  Christian  H.;  SCK'enson,  Theodore 
G.;  Soubry.  E.  E.;  Spang.  Kenneth  M.; 
Spencer,  Percy  C;  Spofford.  Charles  M.; 
Stackpole.  Stephen  H.;  Stamas.  Stephen; 
Stanton.  Frank:  Stebblns,  James  H.;  Steb- 
blns.  Richard  P.:  Stelnlger,  Edward  L.; 
Stern,  Fritz;   Stern,  H.  Peter. 

Stewart.  Robert  McLean;  StlUman,  Chaun- 
cey;  StUIman,  Ralph  8.;  Stlnebower,  Leroy 
D  ;  Stoddard.  George  D.;  Stc*es.  Isaac  N.P.; 
Straka.  Jerome  A.;  Stratton.  Julius  A.; 
Straus.  Donald  B.;  Straus,  Jack  I.;  Straus, 
Oscar  S. 

Straus,  Ralph  I.;  Strauss,  Simon  D.;  Strei- 
bert,  Theodore  C:  Strong,  Benjamin;  Sulz- 
berger, Arthur  Ochs;  Sutton.  Francis  X.; 
Swearer,  Howard  R.;  Swing.  John  Temple; 
Swlnton.  Stanley  M.;  Swope,  Oerard,  Jr. 

T 

Taylor,  Arthur  R.;  Thomas.  Evan;  Thonuts, 
H.  Gregory:  Thompson.  Earle  S.;  Thompson, 
Kenneth  W.;  Tlbby.  John;  Tomllnsoo.  Alex- 
ander C:  Topping,  Seymour. 

Townsend,  Edward;  Townsend.  Oliver; 
Trager,  Prank  N.;  Traphagen,  J.  C.;  TTavls. 
Martin.  B.,  Jr.;  Trlppe.  Juan  Terry;  Trow- 
bridge. Alexander  B.;  Tweedy,  Gordon  B. 

u 
Uzlelll,  Giorgio. 

v 
Vance.    Cyrus    R.;    Vila.    George    R.;    von 
Klemperer,  Alfred  H.;  Voorhees,  Ttacy  S. 

w 

Wagley.  Charles  W.;  Walker,  A.  Llghtfoot; 
Walker.  George  G.;  Walker.  Joseph,  Jr.;  Wal- 
kowlcz,  T.  P.;  Warburg,  Eric  M.;  WaTburg. 
Frederick  M.;  Ward,  P.  Champion;  Warfleld, 
Ethelbert:  Warner,  Rawlelgh,  Jr.;  Wasson, 
Donald. 

Watson,  Arthur  K.;  Watson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.; 
Wauchope,  Vice  Adm.  Oeorge;  Weaver,  Syl- 
vester L.  Jr.;  Webster  Bethuel  M  ;  Wernl- 
mont.  Kenneth;  Wharton.  Clifton  R.  Jr.; 
Wheeler  Walter  H.,  Jr.:  Whldden.  Howard 
P.;  Whipple.  Taggart. 

White.    Frank    X.:    White.    Theodore    H.; 
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Whitney.  John  Hay;  Whitrldge,  Arnold;  WU- 
bur,  C.  Martin;  WUhelm,  Harry;  WUkey,  Mal- 
colm Richard:  Wilkinson.  Theodore  L.;  WU- 
Uams.  Franklin  H.;  WlUlams,  Langboume  M. 
WUson,  Donald  M  ;  WUson,  John  D.;  Win- 
gate,  Henry  S.;  Wlnslow,  Richard  S.;  Wofford, 
Harris  L..  Jr;  Wood,  Bryce;  Woodman,  Her- 
bert, B.;  Woodward,  Donald  B.;  Wooley. 
Knight;  Wrlston,  Henry  M.;  Wriston, 
Walter  B. 

T 

Yost.  Charles  W.;  Young.  Edgar  B.:  Young, 
John  M.;  Young.  Kenneth  T..  Jr. 
z 
Zag^Ma,  Donald  8.;   Zurcher.  Arnold  J. 

NONXCBrnXNT    MEMBXaS    AS    OF    SEFTEXBES 
8.    1969 

Abegglen.  James  C;  Abelson,  PhUlp  H.; 
Abram,  Morris  B.;  Acheson,  Dean  O.;  AchlUes, 
Theodore  C;  Agar,  Hwbert;  AUen,  Raymond 
B.;  Amory,  Robert,  Jr.;  Anderson.  DUlon;  An- 
derson. Adm.  George  W..  Jr.;  Anderson,  Roger 
E.;  Angell,  James  W.;  Armstrong.  Brig.  Oen. 
DeWitt  C,  3rd;  ArmsUong.  John  A.;  Austin, 
Vice  Adm.  B.  L. 

B 

Babcock.  Maj.  Oen.  C.  Stanton;  Bakw. 
George  P.;  Baldwin,  Hanson  W.;  BaUou. 
Oeorge  T.;  Barco.  James  W.;  Barger,  Thomas 
C  :  Barghoorn.  Frederick  C;  Barker,  James 
M.;  Barkln,  Solomon;  BarneU,  Richard  J.; 
Barnett,  A.  Doak; 

Bamett.  Robert  W.;  Bamett,  Vincent  M., 
Jr.;  Barrows,  Leland;  Bartholomew,  Dana  T.; 
Bass,  Robert  P..  Jr.:  Bates,  Marston;  Bator, 
Francis  M.;  Baumer.  WlUlam  H.;  Baxter, 
James  P.,  3rd;  Bayne,  Edward  Ashley;  Beam. 
Jacob  D.;  Bechtel.  8.  D.;  Beckhart,  Benja- 
min H.; 

Beckler.  David  Z.:  Beer.  Samuel  H.;  Behr- 
man.  Jack  N.;  BeU.  Holley  Mack;  Benda, 
Harry  J.;  Bennett,  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  V.;  Ben- 
nett, Martin  Toscan;  Bergson.  Abram:  Berg- 
sten,  C.  Fred;  Bernstein.  Edward  M.;  Betts, 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  J.; 

BUllngton.  James  H.;  Blssell.  Richard  M., 
Jr.:  Black.  Cyril  E.;  Black.  Brig.  Gen.  Edwin 
P.;  Blackle.  WUUam;  Blake,  Robert  O.;  Bliss. 
C.  I.;  Bloomfitid,  Lincoln  P.;  Boardman, 
Marry:  Boeschenstein,  Harold;  Bohlen, 
Charles  E.; 

Bonesteel,  Oen.  C.  H.,  3rd;  Bonsai,  PhtUp 
W.;  Boorman.  Howard  L.;  Boothby,  Albert  C; 
Bowie,  Robert  R.;  Bowles.  Cheater:  Bowles, 
Prank;  Braden,  Thomas  W.;  Bradfield,  Rich- 
ard:  Bradford,  Amory  H.;   Bralsted,  Paul  J. 

Bramstedt,  W.  P.;  Brewster.  Kingman.  Jr.; 
Brlggs,  EUls  O.:  Brimmer,  Andrew  P.;  Bristol, 
WlUlam  M.;  Bronwell.  Arthur;  Brooks,  Har- 
vey; Brorby,  Melvin;  Bross,  John  A.;  Brown. 
Harold;  Brown,  Lester  R.;  Brown,  WUUam  O.: 
Brownell,  Lincoln  C. 

Bruce,  David  K.  E.;  Brundage.  Percival  P.; 
Bundy,  WlUlam  P.;  Bunker.  Ellsworth;  Bun- 
nell. C.  Sterling;  Burchlnal.  Oen.  David  A.; 
Burgess,  Cartn-  L.:  Burgess,  W.  Randolph: 
Burns,  Arthur  P.;  Bussey.  Col.  Donald  8.; 
Byrne,  James  MacGregor;  Byrnes,  Robert  P.; 
Byroade,  Henry  A. 

c 

Cabot,  John  M.;  Cabot.  Louis  W.;  Cabot, 
Thomas  D.;  CaldweU,  Robert  O.;  Calkins, 
Hugh;  Caraway,  Lt.  Oen.  Paul  W.;  Carpenter, 
W.  Samuel,  3rd;  Cary.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.; 
Case,  Clifford  P.;  Case.  Everett  N. 

Cater.  Douglass;  Chapman,  John  P.:  Char- 
pie,  Robert  A.:  Chartener,  WlUlam  H.;  Chayee, 
Abram  J.;  Cheever.  Daniel  8.:  Chenery,  HoUls 
B.;  Cherrlngton.  Ben  M.;  ChUds.  MarqiUs; 
Church.  Prank:  Clsler,  Walker  L.;  Clark, 
Ralph  L.;  Cleveland,  Harlan. 

Clough,  Ernest  T.;  Coffee,  Joseph  Irving; 
Cohen,  Benjamin  V.;  Cole.  Charles  W.;  Col- 
llngs,  L.  v.;  CoUlngwood,  Charles  C;  Conlon, 
Richard  P.;  Conrad,  Oen.  Bryan:  Coombs, 
PhUlp  H.;  Cooper,  Chester  L.;  Cooper.  John 
Sherman:  Cooper.  Richard  N. 
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Copeland,  lAmmot  du  Poat;  Corson,  Dale 
S.:  Getting,  Chkrles  B.;  Cowles.  Jobn:  OowIm. 
John,  Jr.;  Cnme.  Wtothrop  M\UT*y,  3nl; 
Cpo«8,  Jantm  B.;  Grotty,  Homer  D.;  Crowe. 
PhUlp  K.;  Curr»a,  Jmh  a.,  Jr.:  Curtis,  Ed- 
ward P. 

o 

Dale,  WUUam  B.;  Dailln,  Alexander:  Dan- 
gerfleld.  Royden:  David,  DoncUd  K.;  David- 
son, Alfred  A.:  Davlee,  Pred  A.:  Davlee,  Rod- 
ger P.;  DavU.  John  A.;  Davis,  Natbanael  V.: 
Davis,  Nathaniel;  Davison,  Daniel  P.;  Dean, 
Edgar  P.;  Deaver,  John  V. 

Decker,  William  C.;  De  Ouigne;  Christian 
3rd;  DeKlewlet,  C.  W.;  DePalma.  Samuel! 
Despres.  Emlle;  Deuel.  Wallace  R.;  Deutch, 
Michael  J.;  Dickey,  John  8.;  Ooherty,  WUllam 
C,  Jr.;  DoUard,  Charlea;  Donham,  Paul. 

Donnell,  James  C,  2nd;  DooneUey,  Lt.  Oen. 
Harold  C;  Dorr,  Kuasell  H.;  Doty,  Paul  M.,  Jr 
Douglas.  Donald  W.,  Jr.;  Dowllng,  Walter;' 
Draper,  WUllann  H.,  Jr.;  Dreler,  John  C.; 
Drummond,  Roscoe;  Ducas.  Robert:  Duke. 
Angler  Blddle;  Dungan,  Ralph  A.;  Durdln 
F.  TTUman. 

> 

Eckstein,  Alexander:  Bdwar<te.  A.  R.;  Ed- 
wards, William  H.;  Blnaudl,  iCarlc;  Elliott, 
Byron  K.;  Elliott,  Handle;  Elliott.  William 
Y.;  Ellsberg,  Daniel;  Emeny,  Brooks. 

Emerson.  Rupert:  Enthoven,  Alain  C;  Ep- 
pert.  Ray  R.;  Ernst.  Albert  E.;  Evans,  John 
K.;  Evans,  Roger  P.;  Everton.  John  Scott. 
r 

Fahs,  Charles  B.;  Painsod,  Merle;  Palrbank, 
John  King;  Fairbanks,  Douglas:  Palk,  Rich- 
ard A.;  Parmer,  Garland  R.;  Parmer.  Thomas 
L.;  Pels.  Herbert:  Ferguson.  John  H.;  Flfleld. 
RuseelH. 

Flnkelsteln,  Lawrence  8.;  Firestone.  Har- 
vey 3.:  Jr.;  Flshel.  Wesley  R.;  Fisher,  Adrian 
S.;  Flehar,  Roger:  Planlgan.  Peter  M.;  Florin- 
sky.  Mlcbaal  T.;  Fotoom.  Victor  G.:  Ford, 
Thomas  K. 

Forkner.  aaude  K.;  FOMllok.  Raymond  B.; 
Foster,  WUllam  C;  Frank.  Isaiah:  ]>Wnkel, 
Max;  Free,  Lloyd  R.;  naaman.  Fulton; 
Freund.  Oeraid:  Fuller.  Oarlton  P.;  Furbar 
Holden 

• 

Oalbtwlth  J  Kenneth :  Oallacher  Charles 
F  :  Oallagber.  Jobn  F  :  Oant,  Oeorfe  F  :  Oar- 
diner,  Arthur  Z..  Oardner.  John  W  ;  Oartboff 
RayKiODd  U:  Oaud.  WUliaa  a.;  Oaytortf 
Bradley:  Osier.  Pkul  «.;  Oerbart,  a*ki.  Oaa 
John  ■  .  Orevers.  Mas  B. 

aikn«y.  l^aiUi  B .  OMa.  Brtf  Om.  fHaij 
r    OB  fmm  P    Oiiken.  Omi  j  ;  oubart.  ■ 
!«     niiliriai.  RwiUMtoa  oupatita,  OImmI- 
«.— bwgb    inc    Oea    mm^mn   N 
a    B«WMl;    aim—     T     BMtb 
F 

«n*««l.    Oim osn  A«- 

■»»•«  JOoodrieb.  Carter 
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Watts;    Hill,  Robert  C;    Hlnshaw,   Randall; 
Hlrscham,  Albert  O. 

Hitch.  Charles  J.;  Hofer,  Philip;  Hoffman, 
Michael  L.;  Hoffmann.  Stanley;  Holland,  WU- 
llam L.;  Hoist,  WUlem;  Holt,  Pat  M.  Hoopes, 
T>ownaend  W.;  Hoover.  Herbert  W.  Jr.;  Hop- 
kins, D.  Luke:  Hopper,  Buce  C;  Horton. 
Alan  W. 

Hosklns,  Harold  B.;  Houghton,  Amory; 
Hovde.  Frederick  L.;  Hoyt,  Edwin  C,  Jr.; 
Hoyt.  Palmer;  Hughes.  Thomas  L.;  Huglln, 
Brig.  Oen.  H.  C;  Humphrey,  Hubert  H.; 
Hunsberger.  Warren  S.;  Hunt,  James  Ram- 
say; Hunter,  Clarence  E.;  Huntington, 
Samuel  P. 

I 

Isaacs,   Norman   E.;    Iverson,   Kenneth   R. 


Jacobson,  Harold  K.:  Jaffe,  Sam  A.;  Jan- 
sen,  Marlus  B.;  Jenney,  John  K.;  Jessup, 
Philip  C;  Jessup,  Philip  C,  Jr.;  Johnson. 
Oen.  Harold  K.;  Johnson.  Howard  C; 
Johnson.  Howard  W.;  Johnston.  Henry  R.; 
Johnstone.  W.  H.;  Jones,  Peter  T.;  Jones, 
Thomas  V.;  Jorttan.  Ool.  Amos  A.,  Jr.;  Jor- 
den,  WlUlam  J. 

K 

Kahln,  George  McT.;  Kaiser.  Philip  M.; 
Kamarck.  Andrew  M.;  Katz,  Milton;  Katz- 
enbach,  Edward  L..  Jr.;  Kaufmann.  WlUlam 
W.;  Kaysen,  Carl;  Kempner,  Prederick  C; 
Kennan.  George  P.;  Kerr.  Clark;  KllUan, 
James  R.,  Jr.;    Kimberly,  John  R. 

King,  James  E.,  Jr.;  King.  John  A..  Jr.; 
Kltner,  Col.  WUUam  R.;  Kissinger,  Henry 
A.;  Kistlakowsky,  George  B.;  Kitchen,  Jef- 
frey C;  Knorr,  Klaus;  Kohler.  Foy  D  ;  Kohl- 
er.  Walter  J.;  Korbel,  Josef;  Korry.  Edward 
M.;  Kotschnlg.  Walter  M.:  Kraft.  Joseph. 

L 

Ladejlnaky,  Wolf;  La  Parge,  Francis  W.; 
Lalng,  R.  Stanley;  Lampert.  Lt  Oen.  James 
B.;  Lamaon.  Roy.  Jr.;  Lang.  Robert  K.:  Laa- 
ger, Paul  P.;  Langer.  WUUam  L.;  Langsam, 
Walter  Oonsuelo;  Lanham.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Charles  T 

Lansdale.  MaJ.  Oen.  Bdward  O.:  LaaswaU, 
Harold  D.;  Lawrence,  David;  Lawrenca. 
WUUam  H..  Laylin.  John  O.;  Leddy.  Jolin 
M..  Lm.  Charles  Haory:  Laffbom.  Rlobard 
S..  lisich.  John  F.:  Lamaitaer.  Oen.  Lyman 
L  ;   LaaUa.  Donald  S  ,   Le  Suaur.  Larry. 

Levtne.  Irrinf  II ;  Ury.  Martoo  J..  Jr 
UncoiB.  Oen  O  A  .  UndMoa.  Cbarlea  B. 
Linder  Harold  F  Lindley.  Br  neat  K. 
Undaay.  FmnkUn  A .  Unfla.  Waiiar  L..  ir 
Unowits.  Sol  M..  Lliwin.  Laos:  UtU*.  Hw- 
t>«rt  S  ,  Utile  LK 

Loabard     Oervwd     W       Loafevood.    Mb- 
lire    de    F .    >rd.     Lockeod.    WUtiaa    W ; 
tudc*    Oai>rfla  Cab>ii.    Lodge    Henry   Cabot 
l.'xig     Franklin    \      tnn^itreei     Vteior    M 
Ukmmi*    Hanrv    Loveatnna,  Jay    U>t    Frank 
t     Lrnch    Bdward  ■     Lywi    ■   Wltaoa 
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Meek.  John  P.;  Merchant.  Livingston  T.; 
MerlUat,  H.  C.  L.;  Merrlwether,  Dimcan;  Met- 
calf,  George  R.;  Meyer,  Albert  J.;  Meyer, 
Charles  A.;  Meyer,  Cord,  Jr.;  Mllbank,  Rob- 
bins;  MUler,  Col.  Francis  P. 

Miller,  J  Irwin;  Miller,  WilUam  J.;  Mllll- 
kan,  Max  P.;  Minor,  Harold  B.;  Mladek.  Jan 
v.;  MoUna,  Edgar  R.;  Montlas,  J.  Michael: 
Moore,  Hugh;  Moran,  William  E.,  Jr.;  Morgan, 
Cecil;  Morgan.  George  A.;  Morgenstem, 
Oskar. 

Morgenthau.  Hans  J.;  Morse,  David  A.; 
Morton.  Louis;  Mudd,  Henry  T.;  MuUer. 
Steven:  Munger,  Edwin  S.;  Munoz  Marvin. 
Luis:  Munro.  Dana  G.;  Murphy,  Frankllu  D.; 
Murphy.  Robert  D.;  Myers.  Denys  P. 

Nason,  John  W.;  Nathan,  Robert  R.;  Nelson, 
Fred  M.;  Nelson.  Merlin  E.;  Neustadt,  Rich- 
ard E.;  Newman,  Richard  T.;  Nicholas,  Calvin 
J.;  Nitze,  Paul  H.:  Noltlng,  Prederick  E.,  Jr.; 
Norstad.  Gen.  Lauris;  Never,  Barnett;  Noyes. 
W.  Albert.  Jr. 

o 

O'Connor,  Roderlc  L.;  Oelman,  R.  S.; 
Oliver,  Covey  T.;  Osborne,  Llthgow;  Osgood. 
Robert  E.;    Owen.  Garry;   Owen,  Henry. 

p 

Paffrath,  LesUe;  Palmer,  Norman  D.;  Pant- 
zer,  Kurt  P.;  Park,  Richard  L.;  Parker.  Bar- 
rett; Parkhurst,  George  L.;  Parsons.  John  C; 
Patterson.  Gardner;  Paul,  Norman  S.;  Paul, 
Roland  A.;  Pedersen,  Richard  P.;  Pell,  Clai- 
borne. 

PelEer.  BLarl  J.;  Penfleld,  James  K.;  Perera. 
Guido  R.:  Peretz.  Don.:  Perkins.  Courtland 
D.;  Peterson,  Howard  C;  Petty.  John  R.; 
Phelger.  Herman;  Plerottl.  Roland;  Piquet, 
Howard  8.;  Plank,  John  N.;  Platlg.  E.  Ray- 
mond. 

PUmpton.  Calvin  H.;  Pogue.  L.  Welch; 
Poletu.  Charles:  Polk,  WlUlam  R.;  Pool. 
Ithlel  DeSola;  Poavar.  Wesley  W.;  Praguer. 
Frederick  A.;  Prance.  P.  F.  A.;  Price.  Don  K.: 
Prlzer.  John  B.;  Pusey.  Nathan  M.:  Putaell. 
Edwin  J  .  Jr  :  Pye.  Luclan  W 

I 

Radway,  Laurence  I.;  Rathjana.  Oaorge  W.; 
Ravanbolt,  Albert;  Ray,  Oeoriia  W.,  Jr.;  Red- 
mon,  B.  Ilayas;  IU«tm.  Jay  B.  L.;  lUlnhardt, 
G  Fradartck:  Itotscbauer.  Bdvln  O .  Raitaal. 
WiUiam:  lUnnle.  Wesley  F;  Raaor,  Stanley 
R  .  Reuss.  Henry  8  ;  lUuthar  Waltar  P 

Revelle.  Rofer;  lUynolds  Uoyd  O  .  Rich. 
John  H  .  Jr  :  lliehardaon.  Dartd  B  :  Richard* 
•on.  Ooreay:  llleluurdaon.  BlUo*  L  Hlehard* 
•on  Jnhn.  Jr :  Wtdgnay.  Oen  Matthew  B: 
llleAsr  WlnAaM  W  mas.  Hans  A  Rlptey. 
S  OillMi.  tbd  Rebartt  Itanry  L  RotOT*. 
JaaMS  Omfton 

•ri  William  D  Rooaeveit  Karmit 
»a.  Adolpb  a  Jr  Rom  Boasi 
noatnw.  Bi«an*  V  Itaataw  Wait  W  Metb 
WtUlMB  M  Jr  Bouae  Bsbwi  O  Www— 
NaMT  B  B«iMn  Baymattr  J  MuMna  J  F 
nMsb.  Kannetb  B«iak  Daa*  Byan  Jobn  T 
Jr 
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Spain.  Jamea  W.;  Spencw.  John  H.;  Spen- 
cer, WlUlam  C.:  Bplegel,  Hanrtd  R.;  Sprague 
Mansfield  D.;  Sprague,  Robert  C;  Sprout! 
Harold:  8t«tlcy,  Eugene;  Stanley,  Timothy 
W.;    Stason,   E.   Blythe;    Staasen,   Harold   E. 

Stein,  Eric;  Stephens,  Claude  C;  Sterling, 
J.  E.  Wallace;  Stevenson.  John  R.;  Steven- 
son. WllUam  E.;  Stewart.  Robert  Burgess- 
SUlweU.  Lt.  Oen.  Richard  O.;  Stone.  Donald 
C;  Stone,  Shepard;  Straus,  Robert  Kenneth. 

Strus.  R.  Peter;  Strauss  Lewis  L.;  Strauaz- 
Hupe,  Robert;  Strayer,  Joseph  B.;  Struble 
Adm.  A.  D.;  SuUvan,  WllUam  H.;  Suleberger! 
C.  L.;  Sunderland,  Thomas  E.;  Surrey,  Walter 
Sterllng;  Swlhart,  James  W.;  Symington  W 
Stuart. 

T 

TallKJt,  PhllUps;  Tanham.  George  K.; 
Tannenwald,  Theodore,  Jr.;  Taylor,  George 
E.:  Taylor.  Oen.  MaxweU  D.;  Teller.  Edward; 
Templeton.  Richard  H.;  Tennyson,  Leonard 
B.;  Thayer.  Robert  H. 

Thocnpeon,  Llewellyn  E.;  Thomson.  James 
C.  Jr.;  Thorp,  WUlard  L.;  Tlmberlake.  CTare 
H  ;  Trezlse.  Philip  H.;  Trillin,  Robert;  Tru- 
man, David  B.;  Turkevlch.  Jofan;  Tuthlll 
John  W.;  Tyler.  WlUlam  R. 

V 

Ullman,  Richard  H.;  XJlmer,  Alfred  C,  Jr.; 
Upgren.  Arthur  R. 

V 

Valentine,  Alan;  Van  Dtisen.  Rev.  Henry 
P  :  Van  Slyck.  DeForest;  Van  Stlrum.  J(An: 
Vernon,  Raymond;   Von  M^iren,  Robert  B. 


Walt,  Richard;    Walker,   George   R.;    Wal- 
Uch.  Henry  C;   Walmsley,  Walter  N.;  Ward, 
Rear   Adm.    Chester;    Warren,   Jobn   Edwin 
Washburn,  Abbott   M.;   Wasson,  R.  Gordon 
Watklns.   Ralph   J.;    Weaver.   George   L.   P. 
Welner,  Myron;  Weisakopf.  Victor  F. 

Welch,  Leo  D.;  WeUbom.  Vice  Adm. 
Charles,  Jr.;  Wells.  Herman  B.;  West.  Robert 
LeRoy;  Wastmoraland.  Oan.  W.  C;  Wastphal, 
Albert  C.  F.;  Whaalar,  OUrer  P.;  Whipple 
Brig.  Oen.  WUUam;  Whltakar.  Arthur  P 
Whiu.  Otibart  F.;  Whiting.  AUan  8. 

Wieaner,   Jeram*   B.;    Wlfht.   Charles   A.; 
WUcox,  Francis  O ;  Wlleoi.  Mobart  B.;  Wild, 
Payaon,  8 ;  WUda,  PnuHT  B.;   WUda.  Walter 
w      Wllltaras.   Haydn:    WUIUbm.   John    H 
wiuita.  Joaapb  ■.;   TTUnnimin.  Lueaa.  Jr' 

WUaoa.  Oarroll  U:  WtapHMtiMr.  Jaaattaa 
wtnton.  DbTid  J.;  Wobl,  Woam  F;  Wobi- 
■Mttar.  Albwt;  WoU.  OlMrlaa.  it.  Wood. 
HarlaMaa  H;  Wveibrtdp.  mmuy  •;  WHf- 
£«»•  W  ■ovwd;  Wnabt.  Adm  jMbuM. 
wn«bt.  QuuMy:  Wnglit.  TlwadaN  F.  Wy- 
sanaki  Obarlaa  B .  Jr 
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months  the  major  reaponslbUlty  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Ubrary.  which  In  each  of  the 
two  previous  years  had  benefitted  from  $100.- 
000  provided  by  a  most  generous  anonymous 
donor.  Second,  the  International  Affairs  Ptel- 
lowshlp  Program  Is  now  In  full  swing,  as  the 
Increase  In  expenses  of  >64,600  Indicates;  this 
entire  program  U  financed  by  the  RockefeUer 
Brothers  Fund.  Third,  with  the  help  of  a  fine 
special  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  work 
has  started  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Fifty-Year 
Bibliography,  which  wUl  take  three  years  to 
complete. 

The  CouncU's  financial  statements,  as  au- 
dited by  Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  follow.  More 
detaUed  information  is  avaUable  to  any  mem- 
ber on  request. 

Ruth  C.  WmnasPooN, 

Comptroller. 

roaSIGN    BXLATIONS    UBRAST 

Use  of  the  llbrarys  faculties,  including 
reference  services,  books,  and  clipping  files, 
has  Increased  approximately  10  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  refiecting  greater  use  of 
the  Library  by  permanent  staff  and  visiting 
fellows.  The  pattern  of  reference  requests 
continues  to  be  slmUar  to  that  of  the  past 
few  years  in  that  the  Ubrary  staff  works 
more  closely  with  the  research  staff,  partic- 
ularly In  the  bibliographical  field. 

The  collection  now  contains  60,600  acces- 
sioned volumes,  an  increase  of  only  1,000 
over  last  year's  total.  This  Is  a  pleasing  sta- 
tistic because  It  reflects  progress  in  the  pro- 
gram of  weeding  out  obsolete  and  redun- 
dant material.  Even  with  a  large  Inflow  of 
new  volumee  each  year.  It  Is  possible  through 
Judicious  discarding  to  maintain  the  collec- 
tion within  bounds.  Discarded  books  are 
given  to  selected  local  and  foreign  libraries 
with  Interests  similar  to  the  Council's 
Some  63.000  United  Nations  documenU 
were  added,  bringing  the  total  to  almost 
136.000.  which  require  considerable  effort  to 
house  and  catalog.  The  Ubrary's  coUectlon 
of  United  NaUons  matarlal  U  frequently 
consulted  by  others  aancUtad  with  slmUar 
depoaltory  organlaaOona.  a  fact  which  U  a 
sounse  of  pride  to  the  staff.  Doeumenu  of 
other  International -Intargovammantal  orga- 
nlaattona  oontlnua  to  Sow  in,  and.  as  noted 
In  an  earllar  report,  our  ooUectlon  la  among 
the  Anaat  In  tbla  Bald. 

The  etlpptng  Bias  oonunuad  to  be  uaad 
MUMlvMy  Almoat  tbe  same  number 
M.OOO.  of  ollwtnfi  war*  added  aa  ibM  yanr 
but  Umt*  wba  a  daotdad  '•MTtaw  In  tbe  total 
number  o(  eomptoia  foMan  otreulatad  It 
that  with  a  ebbbt*  of  administra- 
tion In  WMMactea.  «l«b  amny 
and  ipiolbl  WB>m»BibM< 
groui 
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ber  of  domestic  and  foreign  books,  docu- 
ments, and  pamphlets  were  received  in  ex- 
change for  306  copies  of  CouncU  books. 
DoNAU)  Wasson, 
Librarian.   Foreign  Relations  Library. 

DIKBCTOBS  Am>  OWWICOLB 

Original  board  of  directors 
Isaiah  Bowman.  1921-1960. 
Archibald  Gary  Coolldge.  1921-1928. 
Paul D.  Cravath, 1921-1940. 
John  W.  Davis.  1921-1956. 
Norman  H.  Davis.  1921-1944. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  1921-1960. 
John  H.  Plnley,  1921-1929. 
Edwin  P.  Gay.  1921-1946. 
David  F.  Houston,  1921-1927. 
Otto  H.  Kahn.  1921-1934. 
Prank  L.  Pcrik.  1921-1943. 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson.  1921-1966 
WllUam  R.  Shepherd.  1921-1927. 
Paul  M.  Warburg.  1921-1932. 
George  M.  Wickersham.  1921-1936. 

Succeeding  directors  according  to  beginning 
of  term  of  office 
Allen  W.  Dulles.  1927-1969. 
R.  G.  LefflngweU,  1927-1960. 
George  O.  May,  1927-1953. 
Wesley  G.  Mitchell.  1927-1934. 
Owen  D.  Young,  1927-1940. 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  1928. 
Charles  P.  Rowland,  1929-1931 . 
Walter  Uppmann,  1932-1937. 
Clarence  M.  Woolley,  1932-1935. 
Prank  Alts<^ul,  1934. 
PhlUp  G.  Jessup,  1934 — 1942. 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  1936-1943. 
Leon  Fraser,  1936-1946. 
John  H.  WUliams,*  1937-1964. 
LewUW.  Douglas,*  1940-1904. 
Edward  Warner,  1940-1945. 
Clarence  E.  Hunter,  1942-1963. 
Myron  G.  Taylor.  1943-1959. 
Henry  M.  Wrlston.*  1»49-I»e7. 
Thomas  K.Flneletter,*  1944-1967 
WUUam  A.  M.  Burden.  1948. 
Walter  H  Mallory.*  1946-1968. 
PhUlp  D  Reed.*  1946-1909 
Winflald  W  Rlefier,  1946-1980. 
David  Bockafallar,  1949 
w  AvareU  Hamman.  1960-1968 
Joseph  B.  Jobnaon,  1980 
Omyaon  Kirk.  IMO 
DcvaraujiC  Joaapba.  I981-1988 
Elliott  V  Batl.*  1N8-IM8 
John  J  MeCtoy.  IMS 
Arthur  H  Dean  1M8 
Charlas  M  Bpofford.  IM8 
AdUi  B  BlavMMoa.  1M»  lt«3 
WUllam  C  POMW.  IM8 
Caryl  F  WmbHn  IMl 
Jamm  A  Pw«um.  iMi 
wmiam  P  BuMly.  IM« 
Oabrtai  ■•«(•  iM8 
Carroll  L  WUmm  IM« 
Douglas  DillM  I8M 
NMiry  ■  libwi^M  1M8 
V  Wumm.  IMS 
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the  history  of  some  of  these  manipulators 
(rf  war  and  peace.  I  taaert  them  in  the 
Rscou  afaln  at  this  point: 
CPB:  Vcm.  WHOM  Wt 


ICr.  Rajucx.  Mr.  Speaker,  UJc*  many  of  our 
coUMfUw.  I  ivoBtT*  frtqutnt  Inqtilriw  u  to 
wHo  or  what  la  rMpomlbl*  for  eaiutog  th« 
wars  MMl  in  pNTtnttac  pMO*.  llOct  poopl*  do 
aot  buy  tb«  itory  tltat  ipoopla  provoke  wen— 
thoefon.  tkey  aeek  to  dleoover  einister  ai- 
tematlTea  aiich  ae  the  tuet  for  proAt  and 
power. 

liAaj  inqulrlee  eufieat  Uie  extoUnee  of  an 
intemaUonal  conaplratorlal  plot — an  mnat- 
ble  gorernment — promoted  by  and  for  Indua- 
trtallats.  Int^ectuala.  and  wealtby  flnan- 
clera.  The  OFB,  Oounell  on  Foreign  Relations. 
la  oommonly  oaentloned — and  to  the  Inquisi- 
tive mind  tbe  CPB  Itaelf  may  supply  many 


Almost  aa  a  Ctarlstmas  gift,  I  wea  supplied 
by  the  C7B  with  Ita  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  J\ine  30,  loeo.  The  report.  In 
addition  to  containing  impreeslve  data  and 
accomplishments,  supplies  the  CfR  member- 
ship list.  Among  the  1,461  CTR  members  are 
former  military  commanders  of  Vietnam  and 
Korea,  Secretaries  of  State  under  both  par- 
ties, labor  csars,  international  bankers,  and 
newsmen.  Undoubtedly  an  index  to  the  most 
powerful  group  of  men  ever  assembled  with- 
in one  organization  In  addition  to  their 
own  finances  they  acknowledge  grants  re- 
ceived from  Port  Foundation.  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
Fund. 

Since  the  CFR  membership  list  contains 
so  many  prominent  Individuals  who  prealde 
as  unelected  decisionmakers  in  our  Oovem- 
ment — thoee  who  have  and  who  are  making 
the  overall  policy  and  decisions — perhaps  it 
would  be  more  feasible  to  direct  the  many 
inquiries  of  parents  and  survivors  of  our 
fighting  men  and  POWs  to  them  CFR.  Har- 
old Pratt  Houae,  M  East  S8th  Street.  New 
Tork. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  pagee  of  the  Cm 
list   following   my   remarks. 

CFR  AmroAL  Rkpoxt 


For  some  time  the  Council  has  been  in  the 
process  of  a  serious  self-study  regarding  the 
direction  and  emphasis  its  program  of  stud- 
ies and  related  activities  should  take  in  light 
of  preeent  and.  Insofar  as  they  can  be  antici- 
pated, future  foreign  policy  prioriUee  of  the 
United  Statee.  An  important  aspect  of  this 
investigation  relates  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Council's  membership  and  the  degree  to 
which  balance  is  maintained  among  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  membets.  Recognising  the 
need  for  a  oomprehenalve  examination  of  the 
membership  situation,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors set  up  an  od  hoc  committee,  with  Carroll 
L.  Wilson  as  chairman,  to  review  the  preeent 
compodtlon  and  to  suggest  guidelines  fbr 
the  future.  It  met  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring  and  expects  to  preeent  Its  oonduslons 
and  recommendations  to  the  Board  In  the 
coming  winter. 

The  Advleory  Committee  on  Touager  Mem- 
bers has  ]ust  oompleted  ita  eeoond  year  and 
ae  a  result  of  its  reoommendatloas.  S4  exo^- 
tlonaUy  qualified  younger  members  (priod- 
paUy  In  their  thlrUee.  wtth  the  rasialader 
in  their  twentlea)  have  been  admitted  dar- 
ing this  period.  The  feUowlng  have  been 
serving  on  the  oemmlttee:  Vogene  B.  Skolnl- 
koff.  Michael  V.  Forrestal.  Oerald  Freund. 
Oerald  M.  Mayer,  Jr.,  Lawrence  C.  McQnade. 
Stephen  Stamaa.  and  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge. 

Aa  of  June  30.  loeo.  there  were  l.Ml  mam- 
bets,  of  whom  70«  were  resident  and  747 
non-resident. 

IXNWA  BaxwifAM, 
Membership  Secretary. 
Reiident  Members  as  of  September  8,  1999 
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Akars,  Antbony  B;  Altarecht-OaiTle,  Rase: 
Aldrlch.  WlBthrop  W.;  Alexander,  Archibald 
S.;  Meaanrtsr,  Henry  C:  Alexander.  Robert 
J.:  Allan,  F.  Alley:  AUen.  Charles  B.:  Allen, 
Philip  B.:  Alley,  Jsmes  B^  Allpart,  Alexander 
W.;  Alpem.  Alan  N. 

Altachul,  Arthur  O.;  Altchul.  Frank:  Ames. 
Amyas:  Amznldon,  Hoyt:  Andexaon,  Robert 
B.;  Armour,  Norman;  Armstrong,  Hamilton 
nsh;  Ascoll,  Max:  Attwood.  Winiam;  Aubrey. 
Henry  O.:  Ault.  BromweU. 

■ 

Backer,  Oeorge;  Badeau.  John  8.;  Balrd. 
Charles  F:  Baldwin.  Robert  H.  B.;  Ball. 
Oeorge  W.;  Bancroft,  Harding  F.;  Barber. 
Charlee  F.;  Bart>er,  Joeeph;  Baitar,  Robert  R.: 
Barlow.  William  C:  Bvnds.  WUllam  J.; 
Bamee.  Joeeph:  Bamea,  Robert  O.;  Baraatt, 
Frank  R.:  Barrand.  Harry  P.,  Jr.;  Banett, 
Edward  W.:  Baiaun,  Jaoquee;  Beaaow,  Whit- 
man. 

Bastedo.  Philip:  Bator.  Peter  A.:  Beal.  Oer- 
ald P.;  Becker.  Loftua  E.:  Bedard.  Pierre; 
Beebe,  Frederick  S.:  Belnecke,  William  S  ; 
BeU.  Daniel;  BeU,  David  E.;  B«>)amln.  Robert 
S.;  Bennett,  Jack  P.;  Bennett,  John  C:  Ben- 
ton, wmiam;  Beplat.  Trtstan  E.;  Berle,  Adolf 
A.;  Beese,  Simon  Michael;  Blenstook,  Abra- 
ham L.;  Bingham,  Jonathan  B.;  Birkelund. 
John  P. 

Black,  Joeeph  E.;  Black,  Peter:  Blake,  Nor- 
man P.:  Blougb,  Roger  M.;  Blough,  Roy: 
Blum.  John  A.:  Blumenthal.  W  Michael; 
Bogdan.  Norbert  A.:  Bolte.  Charles  O.;  Bon- 
sai. Dudley  B.;  Borch,  Fred  J.;  Borton.  Hugh 

Bowers,  John  Z.;  Boyd,  Hugh  N  ;  Braxton, 
Carter  M.;  Breck,  Henry  C;  BrtnckerholT 
Charles  M.;  Brlttenham,  Raymond  L.;  Bronk, 
Deticy  W..  Brown.  Courtney  C:  Brown.  Irv- 
ing; Brown,  Walter  L..  Brownell.  Oeorge  A., 
Bruce.  James. 

Bsezlnakl.  Zbtgniew;  BulTum.  William  B  : 
Bullock.  Hugh;  Bundy.  McOeorge;  Burden 
William  A.  M.;  Burkhardt.  Frederick:  Bur- 
nett, John  O.:  Bush.  Donald  F.;  Bushner. 
RoUand  H.;  Butler.  WUllam  P..  Buttenwelser. 
Benjamin  J. 

c 

Cabell.  Richard  A.;  Calder.  Alexander.  Jr.; 
Calhoun,  Alexander  D.;  Camp,  Hugh  D  . 
Campbell,  John  C  ;  Canfleld.  Cass;  Canfleld, 
Franklin  O.;  Carey.  Andrew  O.:  Carroll. 
Mitchell  B  ;  Caraon,  Ralph  M.;  Carter,  Oeorge 
E.;   Carter.  WUllam  D. 

Cary,  WUllam  L.;  Case,  John  C  :  Cates, 
John  M.,  Jr  :  Cattier,  Jean;  Chartener,  WU- 
llam H.:  Chase.  W  Howard:  Chittenden. 
Oeorge  H.;  Chubb.  Hendon.  2nd;  Chubb, 
Percy.  3nd;  Church.  Edgar  M.;  Clay.  Oen. 
Lucius  D. 

Cleveland,  Harold  van  B  ;  Cleveland.  Wil- 
liam B  :  Cllnchy,  Everett  R  ;  Coffin,  Edmund: 
Cohen,  Jerome  B.;  Coles,  James  S  :  CoUado. 
anUlo  a.;  Colwell.  Kent  O.:  Conant,  James 
B.;  Conant,  Meivin;  Connor,  John  T.;  Consl- 
dine.  Rev.  John  J.  M.M. 

Cook.  Howard  A.;  Coolidge,  Nicholas  J.. 
Coombe.  Charles  A.;  Cooper,  Franklin  S.; 
Cordler,  Andrew  W.;  Costanxo,  O  A.;  Cough- 
ran.  Tom  B.;  Cousins,  Norman:  Cowan,  L. 
Oray;  Cowan,  Louis  O.;  Cowles.  Oardner; 
Creel,  Dana  8.;  Cummlnga,  Robert  L.;  Cualck. 
Peter. 

o 

Darlington,  Charles  P:  DarreU.  Norris; 
Davenport,  John;  Davidson.  Ralph  K.;  Davi- 
son, W.  PhiUlps;  Dean.  Arthur  H.:  Debevoise. 
Ell  Whitney;  De  Cubes.  Jose;  de  Lima,  Oscar 
A.;  Demlng,  Frederick  L.;  De  Rosso,  AI- 
phonse;  de  Vrles.  Henry  P.;  Dewey.  Thomas 
E.;  Dexter.  Byron. 

Dickson.  R.  Raseell,  Jr.;  Dlebold.  John; 
Dlebold.  WUllam.  Jr.;  Dillon.  Clarence;  DU- 
lon.  Do\4(laa:  DUworth.  J.  Richardson; 
Dodge.  Cleveland  B.;  Donahue,  Donald  J.; 
Donovan.  Hedley;  Dorr.  Qoldthwalte  H.; 
Dorwln,  Oecar  John;  Douglas,  Lewis  W  : 
Douglas  Paul  W.;  Dubinsky.  David. 
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Eagle.  Vernon  A.:  Katon.  Frederick  M.: 
Eberle.  W.  D.;  Bbeistadt,  Ferdinand:  Bdel- 
man,  Albert  L;  Bdelsteln.  JuUus  C.  C;  Bder. 
Phanor  J..  Elchelberger.  Clark  M.;  Blllott. 
L.  W.:  EUlott.  Oebom. 

Elson.  Robert  T.;  Emmet,  Chnat<^er. 
Engel.  Irving  M.;  Engelhard.  Charles  W.,  Jr.; 
Erpf,  Armand  O.;  Bstabrook.  Robert  a.; 
Swing.  Sherman,  Swing,  WUllam.  Jr.;  Exter, 
John. 

r 

F^er,  Mark  C;  Penn.  WUllam  P.;  Fergu- 
son. Glenn  W.;  Field.  WlUlam  Oagood.  Jr.; 
Finger.  Seymour  M.;  Flnlay,  Luke  W.;  Fin- 
letter,  Thomas  K.;  Finney.  Paul  B.;  Flacber, 
John;  Fleck.  O.  Peter. 

Ford.  Nell;  Forreetal.  Michael  V.;  Fowler, 
Henry  H.;  Pox.  Joeeph  C  :  Fox.  WUUam  T  R  ; 
Foye.  Arthur  B.;  Frankel.  Charles;  Franklin, 
Oeorge  S.,  Jr.;  Praeche.  Dean  P.:  Fredericks. 
J.  Wayne. 

Freedman.  Emanuel  R.:  Frellnghuyaen. 
Peter  H.  B.;  French,  John;  Preudenthal. 
David  M.:  Prlele.  Berent;  Friendly.  Henry  J.; 
Prye.  WUUam  R  .  Fuerbringer,  Otto;  FuUer, 
C  Dale;  Fuller.  Robert  O.;  Funkhouser. 
E.  N  ,  Jr. 

o 

Oage,  HarhTw  W;  Oallatln.  James  P; 
Oardner.  Richard  N.;  Oarretson.  Albert  H.; 
Garrison,  Lloyd  K.;  Gates,  Samuel  B.;  Gates. 
Thomas  S.;  Geneen.  Harold  S:  Oldeones. 
Harry  D:  Gillespie,  8  Hazard;  GUpatric. 
RosweU  L:  Goldberg.  Arthur  J.;  0<dden. 
wmiam  T. 

Golden,  Harrison  J.;  Goldetone,  Harmon 
H..  Gordon,  Albert  H  ;  Grace.  J  Peter;  Graft, 
Robert  D.,  Graaler,  Joeept  A.;  Griffith, 
Thomas:  Ortmm,  Peter:  Oroes.  JBrnesc  A.; 
Grover.  AUen;  Grueon.  Sydney;  Guggenheim. 
Harry  P  :  Gunther,  John;  Gixrfeln,  Murray  I. 

H 

Hager.  Eric  H  ;  Haider  Michael  L  ;  Halght, 
George  W..  HjOaby.  Najeeb  E.;  Halberstam, 
David:  Hamilton.  Fowler;  Hammond,  Capt. 
Paul;  Hanoe,  WUUam  A.;  Hararl,  Maurice. 
Harbar,  J  G  ;  Harrlman,  E.  Roland;  HaskeU. 
Broderlck. 

Hauge,  Oabrlei:  Hayes.  Alfred;  Hayea.  Sam- 
uel P.;  Haynee.  Ulrlc.  Jr.;  Hazard.  John  N.; 
Heath.  Donald  R.;  Heckscher,  August:  Helm. 
Harold  H.;  Henderson,  WlUlam:  Henkln, 
Louis;  Herod,  W.  Rogers;  Herter.  Christian 
A.  Jr 

Herzog.  Paul  M.;  Hester,  Jamee  M.;  Hlckey, 
WlUiam  M.;  HUl,  Forrest  F  ;  P.;  HiU.  James 
T  .  Jr.;  wii.man  Roger;  Hochschlld.  Harold 
K.;  Hoolisotalld.  Walter,  Hoffman.  Paul  G.; 
Hoglund.  Elts  S. 

Hoguet.  Robert  L.;  Hohenberg.  John:  Hcd- 
land.  Kenneth;  Holmes.  Alan  R.;  Hcdt,  L. 
Emmett.  Jr.;  Homer,  Sidney;  Hoover.  Lyman; 
Horn.  Garfield  H.;  Horton.  Phillip  C;  HoCUet, 
Riohard  C. 

Houghton.  Arthur  A..  Jr.;  Houston,  Ftank 
K.;  Hovey,  Allan.  Jr.;  Howard.  John  B.;  How- 
eU.  John  I.;  Hughes.  John  Chambers.  Hure- 
wltz.  J   C;  Hyde.  Henry  B.;  Hyde,  James  N. 

I 

IngUs.  J<^n  B.;  Irwin,  John  N.,  Id;  Iselln, 
O'Donnell;    laeawl,  Cbarles. 
J 

Jackaosi.  Elmore:  Jackson.  William  ■.: 
James.  Oeorge  P.;  Jamleaon.  J.  K.;  Jaretekl. 
AUred.  Jr.;  Jastrow.  Robert:  Javlta.  Jacob  K.: 
Jay.  Nelson  Dean;  Jeeaup,  Alpheus  W.:  Jes- 
sup.  John  K.:  Johnson.  Edward  F.;  JotanaoD. 
Jaaq;ih  E.;  Johnson.  Leater  B.;  Jones.  I^vld 


Kahn.  Herman:  KallnSkl,  Fsllx  A.;  Kam- 
insr.  Peter  H.;  Kane.  R.  Keith;  Kataenbach. 
Nicholas  de  B.:  Keeaer.  Daater  M.;  Ketear. 
David  M.;  Keii4>ner.  MarlmllUan  W.;  Kenen. 
Peter  B.;  Keonay.  F.  Dooald:  Keppel.  Fraads: 
Kmti,  Harry  P.;  Kettaneh.  Francis  A. 

Keyaer.   Paul   V..  Jr.;    King,   Frederic  R.; 
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Kirk,  Orayaon:  Klelman,  Robert:  Knight. 
Douglas:  Knight,  Robert  Huntington;  Knoke, 
L.  Warner;  Knoppers,  Antonle  T.;  Knowl- 
ton.  Winthrop;  Knoenlg.  Robert  P.;  Krledler. 
Robert  N. 

L 

Tahnnlswf.  Henry  R.;  Lacy,  Dan  B.;  Lamb, 
Horace  R.;  Lament.  Peter  T.;  Larmon,  Sig- 
urd S.;  LaBoche.  Chester  J.;  Larr,  Hal  B  ; 
Lsukhuff,  Perry;  Layboume,  Lawrence  E.,  Le- 
BarroD  Eugene;  Lee,  ElUott  H.;  Lehman,  John 
R:  Lehman,  Orln;  Lehman,  Hal;  Leonart, 
James  G. 

Leroy,  Norbert  O.;  LesUe,  John  C;  Levy. 
Walter  J.;  Lewis,  Roger;  Lieberman,  Henry  R.; 
LilUenthal.  David  E.;  LUley.  A.  N.:  Llndbeck, 
John  M.  H.;  Llndquist.  Warren  T.;  Lindsay. 
George  N.;  Lindsay,  John  V.;  Linen,  James 
A.;  Llppmann.  Walter;  Lissltzyn,  Oliver  J 

Locke,  Edwin  A..  Jr.;  Lockwood,  John  E.; 
Loeb.  John  L.;  Loft,  Oeorge;  Loomls,  Alfred 
L  ;  Loos,  Rev.  A.  William;  Loucqs.  Harold  H.; 
Lubor,  Robert  A.;  Lubin.  Isador;  Luckey,  E 
Hugh;  Ludt,  R  B.;  Luke,  David  L  ,  3rd;  Lunt. 
Samuel  D.;  Lyford,  Joeeph  P. 

K 

McC&nce,  Thomas:  McCarthy,  John  G.;  Mc- 
Cloy.  John  J  ;  McCloy.  John  J.,  2nd:  Mc- 
Colough,  C.  Peter;  McDermott,  Walsh; 
McOraw,  James  H.,  Jr.;  McKeever.  Porter;  Mc- 
Lean, John  O  ;  MacEachron.  David  W.;  Mac- 
Oregor.  Ian  K.;  Maclntyre,  Malcolm  A.; 
Maflry,  August;  Manshel,  Warren  D 

Mark.  Rev.  Julius;  Markel.  Lester;  B<ar- 
shall,  Burke;  Marvel.  William  W;  Masten, 
John  E.;  Mathews,  Edward  J.;  Mattlson. 
Graham  D  ;  May.  A  WUfred;  tlayer,  Oerald 
M  ,  Jr  ;  Menke.  John  R.;  Merz.  Charles;  Metz- 
ger,  Herman  A.;  Meyer,  John  M..  Jr.;  Mlck- 
elson,  Slg. 

MUlard,  Mark  J  ;  MlUer,  Paul  R.,  Jr.;  Mills, 
Bradfort;  Model,  Leo;  Moe.  Sherwood  O.; 
Moore.  Ben  T.;  Moore,  Edward  P.;  Mpore. 
Oeorge  S.;  Moore.  Maurice  T.;  Moore,  Rob- 
ert A.;  Moore,  Walden;  Moore,  WlUiam  T.; 
Morgan,  D.  P. 

Morgan.  Henry  8  ;  Morley,  James  WUUam; 
Morris.  Orlnnell;  Morrlsett.  Lloyd  N.;  Moeley. 
PhiUp  E.;  Moyers.  BUI  D.;  Muir.  Malcolm; 
Munroe.  Oeorge  B.;  Munroe,  Vernon,  Jr.; 
Munyan,  Winthrc^  R.;  Murten,  Forrest  D.. 
Jr.;  Murphy,  Grayson  M.  P.;  Murphy.  J. 
Morden. 

IT 

Neal,  Alfred  8.;  Nelson.  Clifford  C;  New- 
ton, Qulgg,  Jr.;  Nichols,  Thomas  8.;  Nichols, 
WUllam  I.;  Nickerson,  A.  L.;  Nielsen,  Walde- 
mar  A.;  Nlmltz.  Chester  W.,  Jr.;  Nolte,  Rich- 
ard H.;  Notestein,  Prank  W.;  Noyee,  Charles 
Phelps. 

o 

Oakes.  Jcdin  B.;  Ogden.  Alfred:  Olmstead. 
CecU  J.;  O'NeUl.  Michael  J.;  Osb<H-n.  Earl  D.; 
Oebom,  Frederick  H.;  Oebom,  WlUlam  H.; 
Osborne.  Stanley  de  J.;  Ostrander.  P.  Taylor. 
Jr  ;  Overby.  Andrew  N.;  Overton,  Douglas  W. 

p 

Pace.  Frank.  Jr.;  Page.  Howard  W.;  Page, 
John  H.;  Page,  Robert  O.;  Page,  Walter  H.; 
Paley,  WUUam  8.;  Palfrey.  John  O.;  Parker. 
PhUo  W.;  Passln,  Herbert;  Patterson,  EU- 
more  S.;  Patterson,  Frederick  D. 

Patterson,  Herbert  P.;  Payne.  Frederick 
B  ;  Payne,  Samuel  B.;  Payson.  Charles  Ship- 
man;  Peardon,  Thomas  P.;  Pearson,  John  E.; 
Pennoyer,  Paul  O.;  Pennoyer.  Robert  M.; 
Perkins.  James  A.;  Perkins.  RoevreU  B.;  Perry, 
Hart. 

Petersen,  Oustav  H.;  Petschek.  Stephen 
R  ;  PhUlipe.  Christopher  H.;  Picker.  Harvey: 
Pickering.  James  V.;  Piel.  Oerald;  Pierce. 
WlUlam  C;  Plercy.  Oeorge  T.;  Plerson,  War- 
ren Lee;  Plfer.  Alan;  Pike.  H.  Harvey. 

Place.  John  B.  M.;  Flatten,  Donald  C; 
Plimpton,  Francis  T.  P.;  Polk.  Judd;  Poor,  J. 
Sheppard:  Potter,  Robert  8.:  Power,  Thomas 
P ,  Jr.;  Powers,  Joshua  B.;  Pratt,  H.  Irving; 
Probst.  Oeorge  E.;  PuUlng,  Bdward. 

« 
Qulgg.  PhUlp  W. 


Rabl,  Isldor  I.;  Ramblln.  J.  Howard,  Jr.; 
Reber,  Samuel;  Reed.  PhUlp  D.;  Reld.  Ogden 
R.;  Reld.  Whltelaw;  Reeton.  Jamee  B.;  Rhein- 
steln.  Alfred;  Richardson,  Arthur  Berry. 

Riegelman,  Harold;  Robblns,  Donald  O.; 
Jr  ;  Robertson,  Charles  S.;  Robinson,  Oerold 
T;  Roche,  James  M.;  RockefeUer.  David; 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  3d;  Rockefeller,  Nelson 
A  ;  Rockefeler,  Rodman  C;  Rockhlll.  Victor 
E.;   Rodriguez.  Vincent  A. 

Rogers.  Lindsay;  Rooea,  Robert  V.;  Root, 
Oren;  Roeenman.  Samuel  I.;  Roeentlel, 
Lewis;  Rosenthal,  A.  M.;  Rosenwald.  WU- 
llam: Rosin.  Axel  O.;  Roes,  T.  J.;  Rueb- 
hauaen,  Oecar  M.;  RusseU.  T.  W.,  Jr.;  Rus- 
tow.   Dankwart  A. 

B 

Sachs.  Alexander;  Sachs,  Howard  J.;  Salis- 
bury, Harrison  E.;  ■Saltaiman,  Charles  E.,  Sar- 
geant,  Rowland  H.;  Sargent,  Noel;  Samoff, 
Brig.  Oen  David;  Schachter,  Oecar,  Schafl- 
ner.  Joeeph  HaUe;  SchapLro.  J.  Salw3ru: 
Scherman.  Harry;   Schiff.  John  M. 

SchiUer.  A.  Arthur:  ShUUng,  Warner  R.; 
Schilthuls,  WiUem  C;  Schlesinger,  Arthur, 
Jr.:  Schmidt.  Herman  J.;  Schmoker.  J.  Ben- 
jamin; Schwartz,  Harry;  Schwarz,  Frederick 
A.  O,  Scott,  John;  Scott,  Stuart  N.;  Sea- 
grave,  Norman  P.;  Sellgman.  Eiistace. 

Seymour.  Whitney  North;  Shapiro,  Isaac; 
Sharp,  George  C:  Sharp.  James  H.;  Shea, 
Andrew  B.;  Sheean.  Vincent;  Sheellne.  Paul 
C  :  Sheffield,  Frederick;  Shepard,  David  A.; 
Shepard,  Prank  P.;  Shulman,  Marshall  D.; 
Shute,  Benjamin  R. 

SUver,  K.  H.:  Simons,  Hans;  Sims.  Albert 
G  :  Slater,  Joseph  E.;  Slawson.  John;  Smith. 
Carleton  Sprague:  Smith,  Datus  C,  Jr  : 
Smith,  Davis  8.;  Smith.  Hayden  N.;  Smith, 
W.  Mason;  Sommers,  Davidson;  Sonne. 
Christian  R. 

Sonne,  Christian  H.:  Sorenson,  Theodore 
G;  Soubry,  E.  E.;  Spang,  Kenneth  M; 
Spencer,  Percy  C;  Spoffort,  Charles  M.: 
Stackpole.  Stephen  H.;  Stajnas.  Stephen; 
Stanton,  Frank;  Stebbtns,  Janws  H.;  Steb- 
bins,  Richard  P.;  Steiniger,  Edward  L.; 
Stern,  Fritz:   Stem,  H.  Peter. 

Stewart,  Robert  McLean:  StiUman,  Chavm- 
cey;  StlUman,  Ralph  S.;  Stinebower,  Leroy 
D  :  Stoddard,  George  D  ;  Stokes,  Isaac  NP.; 
Straka,  Jerome  A.;  Stratton,  Julius  A.; 
Straus,  Donald  B.;  Straus,  Jack  I.;  Straus, 
Oscars. 

Straus,  Ralph  I.;  Strauss.  Simon  D.;  Strel- 
bert.  Theodore  C  :  Strong,  Benjamin:  Sulz- 
berger. Arthur  Ochs;  Sutton.  Francis  X.; 
Swearer,  Howard  R.;  Swing,  John  Ttemple; 
Swlnton.  Stanley  M.;  Swope,  Gerard,  Jr. 


Taylor,  Arthur  R.;  Thomas,  Evan;  Thomas. 
H.  Gregory;  Thompson,  Earle  S.;  Thompson, 
Kenneth  W.;  Tlbby,  John;  Tomlinsoo,  Alex- 
ander C;  Topping,  Seymour. 

Towneend,  Edwart;  Townsend,  Oliver; 
Trager,  Frank  N.;  Traphagen.  J  C.;  Ttavis, 
Martin,  B.,  Jr.;  Trippe,  Juan  Terry;  Trow- 
bridge, Alexander  B.;  Tweedy,  Gorton  B. 

o 

Uzlelli.  Giorgio. 

V 

Vance.    Cyrus    R.;    Vila.    Oeorge    R.;    von 
Klemperer.  Alfred  H.;  Voorhees,  Tracy  S. 
w 

Wagley.  Charles  W.;  Walker.  A.  Ugbtfoot; 
Walker.  Oeorge  G.;  Walker.  Joseph,  Jr.;  Wal- 
kowicz.  T.  P.;  Warburg,  Eric  M.;  Warburg. 
Frederick  M.;  Wart,  P.  Champion;  Warfleld, 
Ethelbert;  Warner.  Rawleigh.  Jr.;  Wesson, 
Donald. 

Watson.  Arthur  K.;  Watson.  Thomas  J..  Jr.; 
Wauchope,  Vice  Adm.  Oeorge:  Weaver.  Syl- 
vester L.  Jr.;  Webster  Betbuel  M ;  Wemi- 
mont.  Kenneth;  Wharton.  Clifton  R.  Jr.; 
Wheeler  Walter  H.,  Jr.;  Wbldden,  Howart 
P.;  Whipple,  Taggart. 

White,    Frank    X.;    White,    Theodore    H.; 


Whitney,  John  Hay;  Whltrldge,  Arnold:  WU- 
bur,  C.  Marttn;  WUhelm,  Harry:  WUkey,  Mal- 
colm Richart;  WUkinson,  Theodore  L  ;  WU- 
liams.  Prankim  H.;  Williams.  Langboume  M 
WUson,  Donald  M  :  WUson,  John  D  ;  Win- 
gate,  Henry  S  :  Wlnslow,  Richard  S  :  Woffort, 
Harris  L..  Jr;  Wood,  Bryce;  Woodman.  Her- 
bert. B.;  Woodwart,  Donald  B.:  Wooley. 
Knight;  Wrlston.  Henry  M.;  Wrlston, 
Walters 

Yost.  Charles  W.;  Toung,  Edgar  B  :  Young. 
John  M  ;  Young,  Kenneth  T.,  Jr 

a 

Zagorla,  Donald  S.:   Zurcher,  Arnold  J. 

NONKCSIOENT    MEMBVBS    AS    Or    SZPTEMBEB 
B,     leSB 

Abeggien,  James  C:  Abelaon.  PhUlp  H., 
Abram,  Morris  B.:  Acheson.  Dean  O..  AchlUes, 
Theodore  C;  Agar,  Herbert;  AUen,  Raymond 
B.;  Amory,  Robert,  Jr.;  Anderson,  DUlon;  An- 
derson. Adm  George  W  ,  Jr  ;  Anderson.  Roger 
E  :  Angell.  James  W  ;  Armstrong.  Brig  Gen. 
DeWitt  C,  3rd:  Armstrong,  John  A.,  Austin. 
Vice  Adm.  B.  L 

B 

Babcock.  Maj.  Gen  C.  Stanton.  Baker, 
Oeorge  P.;  Baldwin,  Hanson  W..  Ballou. 
Oeorge  T.;  Barco.  James  W  ;  Barger,  Thomas 
C  :  Bargbota-n,  Frederick  C,  Barker.  James 
M  :  Barkin,  Solomon:  Barnett,  Richart  J  : 
BarneCt,  A.  EKjak; 

Barnett.  Robert  W  :  Barnett.  Vincent  M  . 
Jr.;  Barrows,  LeUnd;  Bartholomew,  Dana  T.; 
Bass.  Robert  P.,  Jr.;  Bates.  Marston:  Bator. 
Francis  M:  Baumer,  WlUlam  H.;  Bitrter, 
James  P  .  3rd;  Bayne,  Edward  Ashley;  Beam. 
Jacob  D.;  Bechtel,  8.  D  ;  BeckhArt,  Benja- 
min H.; 

Beckler.  David  Z.;  Beer.  Samuel  H.:  Behr- 
naan.  Jack  N.;  BeU,  HoUey  Mack;  Benda. 
Harry  J.;  Beruvett.,  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  V.;  Ben- 
nett. Martin  Toeoan;  Bergson,  Abram;  Berg- 
sten.  C.  Fred:  Beri^teln,  Edwart  M  :  Bette. 
Brig  Oen.  Thomas  J.; 

BUlington,  James  H.;  Blssell,  Richart  M.. 
Jr.;  Black.  Cyril  E.;  Black,  Brig.  Oen  Edwin 
F ;  Blackle,  WlUlam;  Blake.  Robert  O.;  Bliss. 
C.  I.;  Bloomfleld.  Lincoln  P.:  Boardman, 
Marry;  Boeachensteln,  Harold:  Bohlen, 
Charlee  E.; 

Boneeteel.  Oen.  C.  H.,  3rt;  Bonsai,  PhiUp 
W.;  Boorman,  Howart  L.;  Boothby,  Albert  C; 
Bowie,  Robert  R.;  Bowles.  Cheater;  Bowles. 
Prank:  Braden,  Thomas  W.;  Bradfield,  Rich- 
art;   Bradfort.  Amory  H.;   Braisted,  Paul  J. 

Bramsitedt.  W.  P.;  Brewster.  Kingman,  Jr.: 
Brlggs,  EUis  O.;  Brimmer,  Andrew  P.;  Bristol, 
WlUiam  M.;  BronweU.  Arthur;  Brooks,  Har- 
vey; Brorby,  Melvln;  Bross,  John  A.;  Brown, 
Harold:  Brown.  Leater  R.;  Brown,  WUllam  O  : 
BrowneU.  Lincoln  C. 

Bruce.  David  K.  E.;  Brundage.  Perclval  P.; 
Bundy,  William  P.;  Bunker,  Ellsworth;  Bun- 
neU,  C.  Sterling:  Burchlnal.  Oen.  David  A.; 
Burgess.  Carter  L;  Burgess,  W.  Randolph; 
Bums,  Arthur  P.;  Bussey,  Col.  Donald  8.; 
Byrne.  James  MacGregor;  Byrnes.  Robert  P.; 
Byroads.  Henry  A. 

c 

Cabot,  John  M.;  Cabot,  Louis  W  ;  Oabot. 
Thomas  D.;  CaldweU.  Robert  O :  Calkins, 
Hugh;  Caraway.  Lt.  Oen.  PaxU  W  ;  Carpenter. 
W.  Samuel,  Srt;  Gary.  MaJ.  Oen.  John  B.: 
Case,  Cllffort  P.;  Case,  Everett  N. 

Cater.  Douglass;  Chapn^n,  John  F.;  Char- 
pie,  Robert  A.;  Chartener,  WUllam  H  ;  Chayee. 
Abram  J.;  Cheever,  Dsaiiel  8  ;  Chenery,  HoUts 
B.;  Cherrlngton,  Ben  M.;  ChUds,  Marquis; 
Church,  Frank;  Claler,  Walker  L.;  Clark, 
Ralph  L.;  Cleveland,  Harlan. 

Clough,  Kmeet  T.;  Coffee,  Joeeph  Irving; 
Cohen.  Benjamin  V.;  Cole.  Charles  W.;  CoJ- 
llngs,  L.  v.:  CoUlDgwood.  Charles  C;  Conlon, 
Richart  P.;  Conrad,  Oen.  Bryan;  Coombe, 
PhUlp  H.;  Cooper,  Chester  L.;  Cooper,  John 
Sherman;  Cooper,  Richard  N 
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CopAUnd.  Tinmnt  du  Pont;  CorsoQ,  Dale 
S.:  CoUlBc  Cterlw  B.;  CovIm,  Ailin:  OovMi, 
Jolui.  Jr.;  Or«ii«;  Wtnttuvp  inunT.  ard; 
CroM,  JuM*  I.;  Grotty,  BOinir  D.;  Crowe, 
FblUp  K.:  Ourraa.  Jmb  A..  Jr.:  Coitu.  Kd- 

WMdP.  . 

0«1«,  wmtan  B.:  SAUltt.  Atoxwodv:  Dwi- 
gwflald.  Sc^dm;  David.  Donald  K.;  Davld- 
•OD,  AUTod  A.:  DavlH.  Pr«d  A.;  DaTtai.  VMS- 
ger  P.;  Davla.  John  A.;  Davla.  Itatbuuwl  V.: 
Darla.  Nathaniel:  Davlaoii.  Daniel  P.:  Dean. 
Sdcar  P.;  Deaver,  John  V. 

Decker.  WllUam  a,-  Da  .Oulgne;  OtrlsUan. 
3nl:  DeKlewlet,  C.  W.:  DePalma,  Samuel. 
Deepres.  Kmlle;  Deuat.  Wallace  R;  Deutch. 
Ifichaal  Jc Dlefear.  Jdlm  S.;  Dtdierty.  William 
C.  Jr.;  DoUard.  C^arlaa;  r>nnKmii7  paul. 

DonnM,  Jamaa  C.  Sod;  DonneUey.  Lt.  Oen. 
Harold  C;  Dorr,  RuaaaU  H.;  Doty,  Paul  U.,  Jr.. 
Dooclac.  Donald  W..  Jr.:  DovUng.  Waiter; 
Draper,  wnilan  H.,  Jr.;  OMer.  Jotm  C; 
Dmmauma.  Roiooe:  Dueaa,  Aobert;  Duke, 
Angler  BIddle;  Doogan,  Balpb  A.;  Durdin. 
PTtOxaux. 

■ 

Eckstein,  Alexander;  Edward*.  A.  R.;  Ed- 
wards, WUliam  H.;  Elnaudl,  IiCarlo;  Elliott. 
Byron  K.;  Elliott,  Handle;  Elliott,  William 
T.;  BOsberg,  Daniel;  Emeny,  Brooks. 

Emerson,  Rimert;  Bntho*'en,  Alain  C;  Ep- 
pert,  Ray  R:  Eroat,  AltMrt  E.;  Evans,  John 
K.:  Evans,  Roger  t.;  Everton.  John  Scow. 

w 
FahB,  Cbarlea  B.;  ndnaod.  Marte;  Fatrtaank, 
John  King:  Falrbanta,  Douglas:  Vhlk.  Rich- 
ard A.;  niRDer.  Oarland  R;  Pannar.  Ttaonaaa 
L.;  PalB.  Hartwrt;  Pwguaon,  John  H.;  Plfleld. 

BUMBl  H. 

nnkelstaUi^  I«wrance  &;  Pirastone.  Har- 
vey S.;  Jr.;  Plshel.  Wesley  R.;  Plaher.  Adrian 
S.;  Plahv,  Boger;  FlMitgan.  Fetar  M.:  Kocln- 
sky,  lIlchMl  T.;  FolBom.  Victor  C;  Ford. 
TbomaaK. 

Vorkner,  Claude  B.;  FDodliA,  Raymond  B.; 
Foster.  William  C;  l^ank,  Isalata;  Pankal, 
Max;  Free,  Lloyd  R.;  Fraania  ii.  Fulton; 
Freusd.  Oarald:  Fuller.  Carlton  P.;  Purber. 
Holden. 

r 

Oalbralth,  J.  Kenneth;  Oallagher,  Charlea 
F.;  Gallagher,  John  P.;  Oant,  Oaorge  P.;  Oar- 
diner,  Arthur  Z.;  Gardner.  John  W.;  Oarthoff, 
Sayaaond  L.;  Gaud.  WUllam  8.;  Gaylcml. 
Bradley:  Oelo-.  Paul  E.;  Oerbart.  Ifaj.  Gen. 
John  K.;  Gcevera,  Max  E. 

Otbnay,  Vtank  B.;  Otflbi.  Brig.  Gen.  Sidney 
P.;  OH.  PMM-  P.:  (SMtert,  Carl  j.;  OUbert.  H. 
Va  fWlctirlat.  Huntington  oapatrie,  Cttad- 
boumac  Glnsburgh,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.; 
Glcaaon.  8.  Kvaiatt,  Olannaa,  T.  Xalth: 
Cotaeen,  Botaatt  F. 

Goodbart,  Artliur  L.;  Ooodpaster.  Oen.  An- 
drew J.  Goodrich,  Carter;  Goodrteh,  Leland 
M.;  Oocdon,  Kanoit:  Ooidoa,  Ltnooln;  Oor- 
nlGk,  Alan  L.:  Oortar,  Wytae;  Oraat,  Jamea 
P.:  Oraabard,  Btaphan  R;  Gray.  Gordon. 

Gray,  wiutam  LaUmar;  Oreea.  Joaepb  C; 
Greeaa,  Jamea  C;  Greene.  BHg.  Gen.  Michael 
J.  U;  Graenwald,  Joaaph  A.;  OrtSth,  Brig. 
Gen.  Samuel  B..  2nd:  GrlAth  wnUam  B.; 
Orondahl,  Teg  C:  Gruenther,  Gen.  Alfred 
M.;  Gulllon,  Kdmnnd  A. 

a 

HaU.  John  W.;  HaUa,  £«ula  J..  Jr.;  Halparin, 
Mbrton  H.;  ifamtltmi.  Bdwaid  K.;  HaniUtoBt 
Thomas  J.;  Hamnanswia.  OUvar  W.;  Haxtsa, 
Jobv  W..  Jr.:  SanaaU.  Ite]  Qaa.  Haywood  8.. 
Jr^  Harhleoa.  Fredertok;  Han.  Raymond  A. 

BaRlsaatt.  w.  AvacaU:  Harrla.  Irvlag  B.: 
Hams.  Mmrn  T.  Jr.;  Haneh,  iomifti  C;  Hart, 
Aogtwtln  8.;  Harttey,  Fted  L.;  HarUey.  Rob- 
ert W.:  TtaaWns.  Caryl  P.;  Bauck.  Artbur  A4 
aivUaxMl.  B.  Vlald.  Jr.;  Baya.  Brooks;  Steld. 
BbutT. 

Raffellnger.  Totton  P.;  BalI|Mrln.  Mlcbaal 
A.:  Retutaan.  Barry  L.;  BMm,  B.  J.,  aad; 
l^Ktammm.  h.  J.,  jr.;  BbxidarKm:  Loy  W.;  Baa- 
Mngh.  Ray.  Theodore  11,  CJO-C;  Bill,  Oaorga 
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Watts;    Hill.  Bobert  C;    Hlnahaw.   Randall: 
Hirscham,  Albert  O. 

Hitch,  Charles  J.;  Hofsr.  PhUip;  HoSaian, 
MtrJiael  L.;  Hoffmana.  Stanley;  Hollaart.  WU- 
llam L.;  Botot.  WUlam;  Holt,  ft  M.  Boqpea. 
Towasead  W.;  Boovec,  Herbert  W.  Jr.;  Bs9- 
klas,  D.  Luke;  BOpper,  Baee  C;  Barton, 
Alan  W. 

Boaklna.  Harold  B.;  Houghton,  Aoaary; 
Hovda,  Frederick  L.;  Hoyt,  Edwta  C,  Jr.; 
Hoyty  Pabner:  Hughes.  Thomas  h^  Bjaglla, 
Brig.  Gen.  H.  C;  Husxphrey,  Bobart  VLj 
Hunsberger,  Warren  3.;  Hunt,  Jamaa  Batn- 
say:  Hunter,  Clarence  8.;  Hnatlngtnn, 
Samuel  P. 

I 

Isaacs,  Norman  B.^    Ivaraon. 
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Jaoobson.  Harold  K.;  Jaffa.  Sam  A.;  Jaa- 
sen,  Maclus  B.:  Janitey,  ^ofan  K.;  JkaMip. 
Philip  C;  Jeasup.  PhlUp  C.  Jr.;  Hkamaa, 
Gen.  Harold  K.;  Johnson,  Bo«^ird  Cf.; 
Johnaan,  Howai'd  W.;  Jobaatoa.  BMtty  H.; 
Johnstone,  W.  H.;  Jones,  feta^  T.;  Joaaa, 
Thomas  V.;  Jordan,  Col.  Amot  A.,  jr.;  Jor- 
dan, wmiam  J. 

K 

Kabln.  George  McT.;  Kalaer.  FhUlp  M.; 
Kamarek.  Andi«w  M.;  Katz.  MUton:  Kata- 
enbacb,  Edward  L.,  Jr.;  Kaufmaon,  WUllam 
W.;  Kaysen,  C&rl;  Kempner,  Frederick  C: 
Kennan,  George  F.;  Kerr,  Clark;  Kllllan, 
Jamea  R.,  Jr.;   Klmberly,  John  R. 

King,  James  E..  Jr.;  King.  J<rim  A.,  Jr.; 
Kltner,  Co|.  WllUam  R.;  Klsalager.  Heiuy 
A.;  Klstlakowsky.  George  B.;  Kitchen,  Jef- 
frey C:  Knorr,  Klaus;  Kohler.  Foy  D.;  Kohl- 
er.  Walter  J.;  Korbel,  Josef;  Korry,  Edward 
M.;  Kotaehnlg,  Walter  M.;  Kraft,  Joaeph. 

lAdeJlnaky.  Wolf:  La  Farge.  PraneU  W.; 
Lalng,  R.  Stanley:  Lampert,  Lt.  Oen.  Jamaa 
B.;  I^amaon,  Boy,  Jr.;  Lang.  Robert  B.;  Lan- 
ger,  Paul  P.;  Langer,  WllUam  L.;  liangwam, 
Walter  Oonsuelo;  Iianham.  MaJ.  Qaa. 
Charles  T. 

Laaadale,  Maj.  Geo.  Eklward  O.;  Laaawall, 
Harold  D.;  Lawreooa,  David;  L«wreace. 
WUUam  H.;  Laylla,  John  O.;  Xieddy.  Joba 
M.;  Lee.  Charlea  Henry;  Leghoni,  Richard 
S.:  Lelch,  John  F.;  Lemnltser,  Gen.  Lyman 
L.:  Leslie.  Donald  S.;  Le  Suaur,  Larry. 

Levine,  Irving  R.;  Levy.  Marion  J..  Jr.; 
Lincoln,  Gen.  O.  A.;  LindUom.  Cbarlea  B.; 
Llnder.  Harold  F.;  Llndley,  Ernest  K.; 
Lindsay.  Franklin  A.;  Llngle,  Walter  }<.,  Jr.; 
Linowitz,  Sol  M.;  Llpaon,  Leon;  Little.  Her- 
bert S.;  Little.  L.K. 

Lockard.  Derwood  W.;  Lo^kwood.  Ma- 
nice  de  P.,  3rd;  Lockood«  WUUam  W.; 
Lodge,  George  Cabot;  Lodge,  Henry  Cabot: 
Long.  Franklin  A.;  Longstreet.  Victor  M.; 
Loomls.  Henry;  Lovestone,  Jay;  Loy,  Frank 
E.;  Lynch.  Edward  8.:  Lyon,  E.  WUsoa. 

x 

McCabe.  Thomas  B.:  McCUntock,  Bobert 
M.;  McCone,  John  Alex.;  McCormack.  Maj. 
Gen.  James;  McCracken.  Paul  W.;  McCutch- 
eon.  John  D.;  Mc Daniel,  Joaaph  M.,  Jr.;  Mc- 
Dougal.  Myres  S.;  McFarlaad,  Ross  A.; 
McOee.  Oale  W.;  McOhe,  0«orge  C. 

McKay,  Vernon;  McKlnney.  Robert  M.; 
McLaughlin,  Donald  H.;  McLean,  Donald 
H..  Jr.;  McNamara.  Robert  &;  MoQuade. 
Lawrence  C;  MaeArthor.  Oou^as.  and; 
MacChesney,  A.  Brunson.  3rd:  MacDonald, 
Gordon  J.  F.;   MacDonald.  J.  Carlisle. 

Maelver,  Murdoch;  MScLaury,  Bruoe  K.; 
iSacVeagb,  Lincoln;  Blachold.  William  F.; 
Maddox.  WllUam  P.;  MalUnaoa.  Harry;  Mal- 
lory,  George  W.:  Mallory,  Walter  H.;  Mann, 
Thomas  C;  Manning.  Baylcas;  Manning. 
Robert  J.;  Maaaager.  Felix  N. 

Marcus.  Stealer.  Marcy.  Carl;  Marshall,  C 
Burton;  Mkrtia.  Bdwla  M.;  Martin.  WllUam 
BleC.,  Jr.;  MMoa.  Bd««rd  8.;  Mutthewi^ 
WUllam  R;  May,  Erneat  R;  May.  OUver. 
May,  Stacy;  Mayar.  Fvdlnaad  !<. 

Mayer.    Gerald   M.;    Maagher,   Robert   P.; 


Meek.  John  P.;  Merchant,  Llvlngaton  T.; 
MwUIat.  H.  C.  L.;  Merrtwetber.  Dun^aa;  Mat* 
calf.  0«iorge  R.;  Meyer,  Albert  J.;  Msyw, 
Charles  A.;  Meyer,  Cord.  Jr.;  Mtlhan*.  Bob- 
bins; MUier,  Col.  FraaeU  P. 

MXUer,  J.  Irwin;  Miller.  WiUlam  J.;  BlUll- 
kan.  Max  P.;  Minor,  Harold  B.:  Mladek.  Jan 
v.;  lAollaa.  Bdgar  R.:  Monties,  J.  Michael; 
Moore.  Hugh;  Moran,  WUllam  B..  Jr.;  Montaa. 
CacU:  Mocgan,  George  A.;  Morgeaatem. 
Oakar. 

liorgwkthau.  Haaa  J.:  Morae.  Davtd  A.: 
Morton.  Louis;  Mudd,  Henry  T.;  MaUar. 
Steven;  Munger.  Edwin  S.;  Munoa  Marvla. 
LMla:  Munio.  Dana  O.;  Murphy,  Franklin  O.; 
lAuphy.  Robert  D.;  Myers,  Denys  P. 

Nason.  Jobn  W.:  Nathan,  Robert  R;  Nelson, 
Frad  M.;  Nelson.  MerUn  S.;  Neuatadt,  lUch- 
ard  %..  Newman.  Richard  T^  Nicholas,  Calvin 
J.;  Nltae.  Paul  H.;  NolUng.  Frederick  B..  Jr.; 
Noratad.  Oen.  Laurls;  Nov^.  Sanwtt;  Hqyea, 
W.  AlbHt.Jr.  .,     f  jp,  .V.'  .W1W.1 

O  i        ■  :..  .' 

O'Connor.  Roderio  L.;  Oalnaan,  R  8.; 
Oliver.  Covey  T.:  Osborne.  Uthgow;  Oagood, 
Robert  B.:   Owen.  Oarry;   Owen,  Henry. 

p 

Paffrath,  Lsalie;  Palmer,  Norman  D.;  Pant- 
zer.  Kurt  F.;  Park,  Richard  L.;  Parker,  Bar- 
rett; Parkhunt,  George  L.;  Parsons,  John  C; 
Patteraon,  Gardner;  Paul,  Norman  S.;  Paul. 
Roland  A.;  Pedsraan.  Richard  F.;  Pell,  Clai- 
borne. 

Falser.  Karl  J.;  Pentteld.  Jamea  K.;  Perera. 
Ouldo  R:  Pereta,  Don.;  Perkins.  Courtland 
D.;  Peterson.  Howard  C;  Petty,  John  R.; 
Pfaelger,  Barman;  PlerotU,  Roland;  Piquet, 
Howard  8.;  Plaak.  John  N.;  PUtlg.  B.  Ray- 
mond. 

Plimpton.  Calvin  H.;  Pogue.  L.-  Welch: 
Potetti.  Charles;  Polk,  William  R.;  Pool. 
Itblel  DeBola:  Peavar.  Wesley  W.;  Praguar. 
Frederiok  A.;  Prance,  P.  F.  A.;  Price,  Don  K.; 
Prtzer,  Jcdin  B.;  Pusey.  Nathan  M.;  Putaell. 
Edwin  J..  Jr.;  Pye,  Luclan  W. 

x 

Radway,  Laxirence  I.;  Rathjena.  George  W.; 
Ravenholt,  Albert;  Ray,  George  W..  Jr.;  Red- 
mon,  E.  Hayes;  Reeves.  Jay  B.  L.;  Relnhardt. 
a.  Frederick;  Relschauer,  Edwin  O.;  Reltael, 
WUUam:  Rennle.  Wesley  F.:  Resor.  Stanley 
R.;  Reuss.  Henry  8.;  Beuther,  Walter  P. 

ReveUe.  Roger:  Reynolds.  Lloyd  O.;  Rich, 
John  H.,  Jr.;  Richardson,  David  B.;  Richard- 
son, Dorsey:  Riehardson,  SIHot  L.;  Richard- 
son, John,  Jr.:  Rtdgway,  Oen.  Matthew  B.; 
RieOer,  Wlirfleld  W.;  Ries.  Hans  A.;  Ripley, 
3.  Dillon,  and;  Roberts.  Henry  L.:  Rogers, 
James  Grafton. 

Rogers,  WiUlam  D.;  Roosevelt,  Kermlt; 
Roaengarten.  Adolph  O..  Jr.:  Boas.  Roger: 
Roatcnr.  Eugene  V.:  Rostow,  Walt  W.;  Roth. 
WUUam.  M.,  Jr.:  Rouse.  Robert  O.:  Rowen. 
Henry  S.:  Rubin,  Seymour  J.;  Bublna,  J.  P.; 
Rush.  Kenneth;  Rusk.  Dean;  Ryan,  Jobn  T.. 
Jr. 

8 

Salmon,  Irving:  Samuels,  Nathaniel;  8at- 
terthwaite,  Joaeph  C;  Sawln.  Melvln  E. 
Sawyer.  John  E.;  Scalaptno,  Robert  A. 
Schaetael,  J.  Bobert;  Schelling,  Thomas  C 
SchUI.  Frank  W.;  Schmidt,  Adolph  W. 
Schorr.  Daniel  L. 

Schuyler.  Oen.  C.  V.  R;  Sebwab,  WUUam 
B.;  Bchwebel.  Stephen  M.:  Seaborg.  Glenn 
T.:  aeabury.  Paul;  SadwlU.  Walter  J.;  Sey- 
mour, Forreat  W.;  Shaplen,  Robert;  Sharp. 
Walter  R.;  Shearer.  Warren  W.;  Sherbot, 
Paul  C:  Shields,  Murray. 

Shlrer.  WllUam  L.:  Shlahkin,  Boria;  Sbua- 
ter  George  N.;  Slnwaa.  Howard;  SUnpaon, 
John  L.;  Staoo.  Joaeph  L.;  8k«tnlkoff,  Xugene 
B.;  iB»«nni>  John  J.;  Smith,  Qcraad  C: 
Smith,  Bocace  B.;  Sadtb,  Bobert  W. 

BmltMea.  Arthur;  Smyth.  Henry  DaW.;  80I- 
bert,  Patv  O.  A.;  SoIobw.  Anthony  M.; 
Sonnanfeldt.  Belmut;  Boatag.  Bayaiond 
James;  Soth,  lAuren  K.;  Southard,  Frank 
A..  Jr.;  SpaatK,  Oen.  Carl  A.;  Speeth.  Carl  B- 
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r.  JotaaB.; 

oer.  WUIUB  C;  ^lafsl.  Barald  R;  Spntgoe, 
ManelUK  D.;  Spragaa,  Robert  C;  ^irout, 
Harold;  Staley,  Bafeaa;  Stanley,  Timothy 
w.:    Staaoa.  B.  Blytba;   BtssiSB,  Barold  R 

Stela,  ftle;  Stepteaa,  Claude  C;  Sterllag, 
J  R  Wallaoe;  Bteveaaon,  John  R;  Stevea- 
son,  William  R;  Stewart.  Bobert 
SUlwaU.  Lt.  Oea.  Riehard  O.;  Stoni 
C:  Stoaa.  Shepard;  Stnoa.  Bobart  Kanaeth. 

Strus.  R.  Petsr;  Strauae  Lawla  L.;  Straaaa- 
Hupe.  Robert;  Strayer.  Joeei^  R;  Strable, 
Adm.  A.  D.;  SnUvaa,  WllUam  B.;  SuUbnger, 
C.  L.;  Suadarlaad,  Tbonaa  R;  Surrey.  Walter 
Sterllag;  Swlhart,  Jamaa  W.;  Syaitagtoa,  W. 
Stuart. 

T 

Talbot,  PhUUpa;  Tanham,  George  K.; 
Tannenwald,  Tliaodare,  Jt.;  Taylor,  George 
E  :  Taylor,  Gen.  MaxweU  D.;  Tailar.  Edward; 
Templeton,  Blehard  B.;  Tsanyaon,  Leonard 
B.;  Thayer,  Bobert  B. 

Thompaon.  UewaUyn  E.;  Thomaon,  Jamea 
C,  Jr.;  Thorp,  WUlard  L.;  Tlmlwrlake,  C3are 
H  ;  Traalae,  PhlUp  B.;  TMfln,  Bobert;  Tru- 
man, David  B.;  Turkevlch.  JOhn;  TuthUl. 
Jobn  W.;  Tyler.  WUllam  B. 

V 

tniman,  Rltiiard  B.;  UIm»,  Alfred  C.  Jr.; 
tTpgran.  Arthur  R. 

V 

Valentine,  Alan;  Van  Duaen.  Rev.  Henry 
P  :  Van  Slyck,  DeForest;  Van  Stlrum,  John; 
Vernon,  Bayraond;   Von  Meiiren.  Robert  B. 

w 

Walt.  Richard;  Walker,  George  R.;  Wal- 
llch,  Benry  C;  Walmsley.  Walter  N.;  Ward, 
Rear  Adm.  Cheater;  Warrea.  Joha  Bdwla; 
Wsobbxirn,  Abbott  M.;  Waason,  R.  Gordon; 
Watklns,  Ralph  J.;  Weaver.  George  L.  P.; 
Welner,  Myron;  Welaakopf,  Victor  F. 

Welch,  Leo  D.;  WeUbom,  Vice  Adm. 
Charles.  Jr.;  Wells.  Barman  B.;  Weet.  Bobert 
LeRoy;  Westmoreland,  Oen.  W.  C;  Wea4>hal, 
Albert  C.  P.;  Wheeler,  OUvw  P.;  Whipple, 
Brig.  Oen.  WUUam;  Whltaker,  Arthur  P.; 
White.  Glll>ert  P.;  WhlUng.  Allan  8. 

Wlesner.  Jerome  B.;  Wight,  Charlea  A.; 
Wilcox,  FraneU  O.;  WUoox,  Bobart  B.;  WUd. 
Payson,  S.;  WUds.  FTanr  B.;  Wilds.  Walter 
W.:  WUllama.  Baydn;  Williams,  John  B.; 
WUUts,  Joeeph  B.;   WlUaerdlag.  Luoaa,  Jr. 

^X^lsoa,  Carroll  L.;  Wlmpfhtfmer,  Jaequaa; 
Wlnton,  David  J.;  Wohl,  Bmer  P.;  WOhl- 
stetter,  Albert;  Wolf,  Oiarlea,  Jr.;  Wood, 
Harlseton  R.;  Woodbrldge,  Benry  8.;  Wrlg- 
gins.  W.  Boward:  Wright.  Adm.  Jerauld; 
wnght,  Qulney;  Wright,  TlMOdore  P.;  Wy- 
aanski,  Charlea  B..  Jr. 


Yarmcrilnksy.  Adam;  Tntama,  "nModore 
C:  Young.  T.  Cuyler;  Toungman,  WUllam 
S.:  Yukkln.  Ma).  Oen.  Rloherd  A. 

E 

Zimmerman.  Edwin  M. 


During  tlie  OouneUt  fleoal  yaar  aodlag  on 
June  30,  IBW,  there  were  a  auatber  of  Im- 
portant Inereaaaa  la  laocme.  Membership 
duea  ware  raised  durlag  the  year,  naoltlag  la 
new  laocme  of  #ao,0OO.  Largely  throai^  a 
drive  uadartakaa  last  Jaauaiy,  aabaeffptlens 
to  the  Ootpcratlcn  Saryloe  wwe  iniiiaiasil 
by  •46,000.  For  the  flrat  ttoM  tn  maay  yean. 
the  groas  laeome  of  Foretga  Afmtn  eaaeeded 
direct  sxpeneea.  leealtlnc  la  a  net  Inoama  of 
•7.aoo.  aa  eomvaiad  with  a  aat  kaa  at  $iitOO 
in  the  preoedlag  year.  Bet  proeeedi  Cram  the 
sale  ot  OoniMU  booka.  on  tbe  oUmt  band,  ton 
slightly  durlag  the  year,  partly  be— aea  ex- 
tensive rerlalflns  have  delayed  pabttoattoa  of 
the  PoUtieml  Bmrntbook. 

The  CouaeU's  expetiaes  laeraaaed  aubefu- 
tlaUy,  la  part  baoaoae  oC  tto  prsmuns  of 
inflatloa.  la  three  anea,  iMweve 
major  Incraaam  aot  attelbntaMe  to 
The  largeet  at  tbaae.  IMMO  waa  dae  to  the 
OouneU-s   raaaaomtag   tor   the   peat   sevea 
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ntoatha  the  major  reapoaalblUty  for  the  For- 
eiga  Rstetloaa  Ubtary.  which  in  each  of  the 
two  pranona  years  had  benefitted  from  $100,- 
000  provMad  by  a  moet  genertma  anonymous 
donor.  Seoood.  the  International  Affairs  Ftf- 
lowshlp  Program  Is  now  In  fuU  swing,  as  the 
Increaas  la  aa^eaaea  of  $64,600  Indteatea;  this 
entlie  program  ia  flnaneed  by  the  Roekef  eUer 
Brotbera  Fond,  mird,  with  the  htfp  of  a  fine 
q>eeial  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  work 
has  started  on  the  Foreign  Affain  nfty-Vear 
BiXMogrmph}/,  which  wlU  take  three  yeaia  to 
complete. 

The  OouncU's  flnandal  statementa,  as  au- 
dited by  Price  Waterhouse  ft  Co.,  foUow.  More 
detaUed  information  la  available  to  any  mem- 
ber on  requeat. 

Ruth  C.  WrracxasFooH, 

Comptniler. 

foaxnuf  axuTioNa  uaaaar 

Use  of  the  library's  facUltlea.  Including 
referenoa  aervloea,  hooka,  and  cUpplng  fllea, 
has  Increaaed  approximately  10  per  oent  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  relleettng  greater  uae  of 
the  Ubrary  by  permanent  staff  and  visiting 
feUowB.  The  pattern  of  reference  requests 
continues  to  be  almllar  to  that  of  the  peat 
few  years  In  that  the  Utirary  staff  works 
more  cUieely  with  the  raaearch  staff,  partic- 
ularly In  the  blbUogn4>hical  field. 

The  ooUectton  now  contains  B0.B00  aooaa- 
sloned  volnmaa.  an  Inereaae  of  only  1,000 
over  laat  year's  total.  Thla  is  a  pleasing  sta- 
tistic lieeatiae  It  reflecta  progrees  In  the  pro- 
gram of  weeding  out  obeolete  and  redun- 
dant material.  Even  with  a  large  inflow  of 
new  volumee  each  year,  it  is  poaaible  through 
judicious  discarding  to  maintain  the  coUec- 
tlon  within  bounda.  DIaearded  booka  are 
given  to  aelected  local  and  foreign  llbrarlea 
with    Intereats    similar    to    the    CouncU's. 

Some  63.000  United  Nations  documents 
were  added,  bringing  the  total  to  almost 
136,000,  whloh  require  considerable  effort  to 
house  and  catalog.  The  library's  oOUectlon 
of  United  Natlona  material  is  frequently 
consulted  by  others  associated  with  similar 
depositary  organisations,  a  fact  which  Is  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  staff.  Documents  of 
other  international -Inteigufeiiimental  orga- 
nlsattona  oontlnxie  to  flow  in,  and,  as  noted 
in  an  earlier  report,  our  ccdlectlon  is  i».»nong 
the  flneet  in  this  field. 

The  dipping  iUes  continued  to  be  used 
axtertalTely.  Almoet  the  same  number, 
ao.OOO,  of  clippings  wwe  added  as  last  year, 
but  there  was  a  decided  increase  In  the  total 
number  of  complete  foldera  circulated.  It 
appear*  that  with  a  change  of  administra- 
tion in  Waahlngton,  with  many  new  envoya 
and  special  repreeentatlvea  swiklnu  back- 
ground Information  for  new  aaatghmenta. 
this  phenomenon  may  be  expected  perlod- 
icauy. 

Three  stepe  ware  taken  to  eaae  the  prob- 
lem of  limited  space.  The  weedlng-out  proo- 
ses  was  continued  aa  noted,  a  project  which 
is  now  i4>proxlinately  80  psroent  oompleted. 

The  card  catalog  in  which  thaore  waa  no 
further  room  for  expanrton  haa  been  pboto- 
oc^ied  and  wUl  appear  in  book  form  (nine 
bound  voiamea)  la  Noveoiber.  196B.  It  wlU  be 
sold  oommerdaUy  to  other  Ubrarlee.  ao  that 
aaide  fina  aavlag  spaoa  aad  raeouplag  per- 
hapa  a  sauiU  portion  of  cataloging  expeneea. 
a  good  MbUographlcal  tool  wtu  be  anOlabte 
to  other  Ubrarlee  In  thla  country  and  abroad. 

The  daclalon  to  start  raplaelng  cclglaal 
U.N.  docamenta  with  mieroprtat  ooples  baa 
beea  Implemented.  It  was  first  neoaaaary  to 
approaeh  the  United  Matlona  for  formal  per- 
Blsaton  to  do  thla.  Pefmlastoa  baa  been 
granted,  much  to  our  satlafaetlon  aiMl  that  of 
other  Utanurtea  which  wlU  use  thU  dedakm 
aa  a  pseoadMit.  Mlcroprlnta  of  aU  UJf .  Ooen- 
meata  and  OOclal  Beeorda  ftom  1»46  to  1966 
have  DOW  bean  piiTchaaart.  thua  fiaeliig  over 
400  feat  of  ibalTlng. 

Staee  the  early  days  of  the  Llbrazy  It  haa 
been  aotlve  m  eooperatmg  wttb  other  U- 
brarlae  and  Ubrary  aaaoclattona.  A  large  nam- 
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ber  of  domeetlc  and  foreign  books,  docu- 
ments, and  pamphleta  were  received  In  ex- 
change for  306  oopiea  of  OooneU  bocAs. 
DoKALD  WaaaoM, 
Librarian,  roreifn  Relations  Ubncm. 

DiaacToas  A*n>  ofTiuaaa 
Original  board  0/  directors 
Isaiah  Bowman,  IMl-lBSO. 
Archibald  Cary  CooUdge,  1931-1928. 
Paul  D.  Cravath,  1931-1940. 
John  W.  DavU,  1931-1956. 
Norman  H.  Davis,  1931-1044. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  1921-1960. 
John  H.  Flnley,  1931-1939. 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  1931-1946. 
David  F.  Houston,  1921-1927. 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  1931-1934. 
Frank  L.  Polk,  1931-1943. 
Whitney  H.  Shepaidson,  1931-1966. 
William  R.  Shepherd,  1931-1927. 
Paul  M.  Warburg.  1921-1933. 
George  M.  Wickersham.  1931-1936. 

Succeeding  directort  aooordtng  to  beginning 
of  term  of  office 
AUen  W.  DuUes,  1937-1969. 
R.  C.  LefllngweU,  1937-1960. 
George  O.  May,  1937-1963. 
Wealey  C.  Mltcbrtl,  1937-1934. 
Owen  D.  Young,  1937-1940. 
Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  1938. 
Charlea  P.  Rowland.  1939-1981. 
Walter  Uppmann,  1933-1937. 
Clarence  M.  WoiMley,  1933-1938. 
Frank  Altaehul,  1934. 
PhlUp  C.  Jeasup,  1994—1943. 
Harold  W.  Dodds.  1988-1943. 
Leon  Fraaer,  1936-1946. 
John  H.  WUllama,*  1937-1964. 
Lewis  W.  Douglas,*  1940-1964. 
Bdward  Warner,  1940-1946. 
Clarenoe  E.  Bunter,  1943-1963. 
Myron  C.  Taylor.  1943-1969. 
Heiuy  M.  Wrlston.*  194S-1967. 
Thomas  K.  Flneletter.*  1944-1967. 
WUllsm  A.  M.  Burden,  1945. 
Walter  H.  Mallory.*  1946-1968. 
PhUip  D.  Reed.*  1948-1969. 
Wlnfleld  W.  Rlefler,  1948-1980. 
David  BockefMer.  1949. 
W.  AvereU  Hairlman,  1980-1988. 
Josei^  B.  Johnson,  1980. 
Graystm  Kirk,  1960. 
Devereux  C.  Josephs,  1061-1988. 
Elliott  V.  BeU.*  1963-1966. 
Jobn  J.  McCloy,  1963. 
Arthur  H.  Dean,  1988. 
Charles  M.  Spofford.  1956. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenaon,  1988-1963. 
WUllam  C.  Foster.  1989. 
Caryl  P.  Hasklns.  1961. 
James  A.  Perkliu,  1963. 
WiUlam  P.  Bundy,  1964. 
Gabriel  Bauge,  1964. 
Carrel  L.  WUaon  1964. 
Douglas  DUlon,  1968. 
Henry  B.  Laboulsae,  1968. 
Robert  V.  Rooaa,  1966. 
Ludan  W.  Pye,  1966. 
AUred  C.  Neal,  1967. 
Bill  D.  Moyen.  1907. 
Cyrus  A.  Vance,  1968. 
Hedley  Donovan,  1909. 

raoM  rouifBOfo  to  paassMT 

Bonormrj  Presidents 

Ellhu  Root.  1931-1937. 
Henry  M.  Wzlaton.  1904. 

CtuArmmn  of  the  Board 
R  C.  LdfingweU.  1946-1983. 
John  C.  McCloy.  1968. 

Pmidenta 
John  W.  Davis.  1931-1088. 
George  W.  Wlckersbam.  19SS-19S6. 
Norman  R  Davia.  10W-I944. 
R.  C.  Lefllngw^.  19M-1946. 
AUra  W.  Dullea.  1946-1960. 
Henry  M.  Wrtstoti.  1901-1904. 
Grayson  Kirk,  1904. 


*  Dlrecton  BmeriU. 
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Fun  O.  Cnitto,  laai-lMB. 
KoraiMi  H.  OATte,  1W»-M. 
MvlB  r  Qvi,  IMS-IMO. 
PtankU  Poik.  1M0-1M». 
R.  C.  UOacvall,  1MS-19M. 
.  DnltaB.  l»M-lMe. 

lOVflWB,  mi   1011). 

Bmaj  U.  WMitoa.  t«60-lMl. 
DkTld  ■oA«f«Uar.  19M.  > 
Frmak  AltKtaul.  IMl. 
Dtrmiuz  C.  JOMpba,  lMl-10Ba. 

SMr«tarf«a 
Bdwln  P.  Oay.  Isai-lSSS. 
JUima  W.  DuUw,  1MS-19M. 
Ftmnk  Altacbul.  1M4. 

.  rraMMrart 
■dwln  F.  a«y.  l«ai-lS89. 
Wbltney  H.  SlMpardaon,  193a-lMa. 
Climooa  ■.  BnntK.  1»4»-1M1. 
Dmwvdz  C.  Joafpba.  190)-195a. 
BUott  V.  Ball.  lMa-lM«. 
Ostelal  Hug*.  108*. 

HAinUton  rtah  AmwtiODg.  1933-1938. 
MaloQlm  W.  DbtU.  1936-1037. 
WAlter  K.  liallory,  1937-1069. 
Owirt*  8.  FhmkUa.  Jr..  1068. 

TxLMmmunt  Am  trx  ICaib  w^-»^f 

Ifr.  fUmtcm..  Ur.  Bgmitmt,  in  the  Com 
tmmu.  BaoosD,  toIubm.  IIA.  put 
31406,  I  cxt«xul*d  rtaarki  on  "TIm  VM« 
PnH"  to  Include  an  uialytioal  icport  eorw- 
inc  tlM  ncwqwper  Industry  by  tiM  oele- 
bntad  Journalist  and  loetuiw,  itx.  Gary  Al- 
lan. 

Mr.  AUen  baa  nov  (oUowd  tbst  knowl- 
•daaabla  raport  wltb  a  Uk*  factual,  docu- 
mentad  and  lntarpi«ttT«  analyte  of  taten- 
■ion  and  tbe  allck  PH>*'  mafaalnaa 

Many  American  paqgria  babold  to  that  an- 
cient maxim  that  the  "poUelaa  of  tb*  king 
are  those  of  bto  creditoca."  Par  certain.  Mr. 
Allen's  reaearch  Into  the  ownvBhlp  and  fi- 
nance of  tbe  organa  of  communication  Is  so 
repealing  that  It  ooosUtutss  must  reading 
for  cTeryone  concerned  about  why  today's 
news  Is  so  one  aided  and  distorted. 

I  submit  Mr.  Allen's  article,  "TtelaeUek." 
which  appaan  In  the  October  1070  edlUon  of 
American  Oplnlan.  Belmont,  Maaa.,  to  foUow 
my  remartca: 

Tb^sbucx — TKLBTmoir  sm  na  Maaa  Sucxs 

(XniToa'a  Nora. — Oary  Allen,  a  graduate 
of  Stanford  University  and  one  of  the  na- 
tion's top  authorities  on  dvU  turmoU  and 
the  New  Left,  la  author  of  Communist  Bevo- 
luUon  In  The  Streeta — a  highly  pralaad  and 
deflnltlve  volume  on  rsTolutlonary  tactlca 
and  strateglea.  publlahed  by  Western  islands. 
Mr.  AUen.  a  former  Instructor  of  both  his- 
tory and  Kngllsh,  is  active  In  antl-Oommu- 
nlst  and  other  humanitarian  cauaea.  Now  a 
film  writer,  author,  and  Joimallst.  he  is  a 
Oontrlbtitlng  Bdltor  to  American  Opinion. 
Oary  Allen  is  also  nationally  celebrated  as 
a  lecturer.) 

Communication  is  power,  proclaimed 
Chairman .  He  waa  talking  about  tele- 
vision, upon  which  the  great  tnssstis  of  Amer- 
icans rely  so  bsftTUy  for  their  hard  news. 
This,  delate  tbe  fact  thst  such  news  Is  both 
distorted  and  limited.  Aa  Dean  Borch,  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Federal  Communlcationa  Com- 
mission, declared  on  July  30,  1070:  "Tbe  en- 
tire contents  of  a  typical  TV  evening  news 
show  would  take  only  three  columns  in  a 
new^Mper." 

Bven  so.  television  In  America  has  become 
almoet  as  Influential  aa  tbe  achools  and 
eburehea  in  creating  pubUc  opinion.  There 
are  In  the  XTnited  8Utea  an  estimated  0701 
million  bomea  with  televlaion,  and  aome- 
where  between  40  and  SO  million  AJnmr^t^n^ 
watch  tMevlslan  network  naws  each  night. 

Tbe  Idetdoglcal  slant  of  televlaion  "news 
and  ctmunentaiT'  has  reoenUy  produced 
much  Indignant  commenta.  But  months  be- 
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about  tb*  XisMat  bent  OS  their 

Fred  Fitaed  of  JIJLa  Mew*  put  U: 

"nua  gaiMntloB  ol  aswanan  la  a  yiataet 
of  the  Itosr  Seal.  Tha**  ballafs  ttmt  ■*■* 
sacred  to  tb*  Mtm  Deal  am  tbe  beUate  tiMt 
news  has  giawB  on.  TUa  la  trae  of  tb*  aM- 
worka.  of  Jfewaiaaafe,  of  the  fTeip  Tork  flsMs. 
of  aU  madia.  Men  of  hke  mlad  an  la  tha 
newa.  It's  provlneUl.  The  blue-  and  wtatt*- 
coUar  peopi*  who  at*  ta  revolt  now  do  have 
oauae  tor  complaint  against  us.  We've  Ignored 
th^r  point  of  view.  It's  bad  to  pretend  they 
dont  exist.  We  did  this  because  we  tend  to  be 
myer-mlddle  class  llbsrala.  .  . 

BUI  Leonard  of  C.B.S.  says  that  television 
nsisman  ar*  not  only  "Liberals."  but  they 
are  bad  leporteia  Bpasking  of  hU  TV  news 
ooUeagiiea,  fr*"— tri  noSea: 

"Moat  raportlag  Is  louay.  It's  lousy  b*eaa*s 
people  ar*  la*y,  bsoaoae  people  dont  think 
ahead.  banau*s  Ibey  approach  things  In  rota 
ways.  We  have  tbeee  kinds  of  reporters  bare, 
unfortunately.  The  wocat  problem  of  all  Is 
tbe  raportar  wte  doeant  aak  the  next  quee- 
tion — tbe  cheap,  lousy  reporter  wboll  quote 
an  attack  but  doeant  go  to  tbe  other  sMs  be- 
eanss  the  answer  ml^iit  kill  his  story.  .  . 

Tbs  sevsreet  otUdam  of  televlslan's  Lef  tlM 
blss  oame  from  <»*  of  the  leeat-expeeted 
sources.  AJLG.  anidiorman  Hoerard  K.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith,  who  deeorlbea  hlmaeU  aa  "left  of 
oentar"  and  a  "aeml-eodallst,''  is  well  remem- 
bered as  the  oommantator  who  brought  So- 
viet apj  Alger  Blaa  onto  nationwide  TV  to 
dlseuaa  "The  PoUttoal  Death  Of  Blehard 
Nlzoo."  Juet  what  motivated  Smith  to  be- 
come the  Joe  Valaebl  of  the  televiakm  in- 
dustry, we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  In- 
fareaoe  In  his  ixinfssslnn,  publlsbed  In  TV 
OwMe>  for  February  30,  1070.  is  that  while 
be  ta  blmaelf  a  'Oilberal".  he  U  not  like  eome 
of  hla  BOilleagiiss  an  oMtl-Avurtoam.  Intar- 
viewer  Bdlth  Btron  wrltea  of  Smith: 

"He  Is  generally  In  disagreement  with  po- 
litical Oonserraitlves  on  virtually  everything. 
And.  for  that  matter,  he  flnda  it  paychologl- 
cally  eaalar  to  defend  TV  news  departmenu 
than  to  crltlciaB  thsm.  But  on  this  issue  of 
antl-Amertcan.  pto-New-Left  blaa  in  tha 
network  news  departments,  his  observations 
are  identloal  to  thoae  coming  from  the  right. 

"  -Many  of  my  ooUeaguaa.'  Smith  eays.  'have 
tbe  depth  of  a  saucer,  'nn&f  ding  to  the 
tag,  "Uberal"  that  grew  popular  In  the  time 
of  Franklin  Rooeevelt.  even  though  they've 
forgotten  Ita  content.  They've  really  forgot- 
ten it.  Tliey  dont  know  what  "Uberal"  and 
"conaervattve"  mean  any  morel  nieyve  for- 
gotten It  beeaoae  the  liberal  oause  has  tn- 
\miphed.  Once  It  was  bard  to  be  a  liberal. 
Today  it's  "in."  "nie  ex-underdoffi,  the  ex- 
outcssts,  tbe  ex-rebels  sre  satisfied  bourgeoU 
today,  who  pay  0180  a  plate  at  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  dlnnars.  They  dont  know 
what  they  stand  for  any  more,  and  they're 
biutlng  for  a  new  voice  to  give  them  new 
bearli«s." 

"The  eearoh  for  a  'new  voice,'  he  eays,  has 
catapulted  such  men  into  the  arms  of  the 
New  Left.  "They  want  to  cling  to  the  label 
"Uberal,"  and  they  ding  to  thoae  who  seem 
•tnng — namely,  the  New  Lsft.  Tbe  New  Left 
shouts  tirades,  rather  than  oOering  raaaoned 
arguments.  People  bow  down  to  them,  so  they 
have  come  to  seem  etrong,  to  seem  sure  of 
ttaemeelves.  As  a  result,  there's  s  gravitation 
to  them  by  tbe  Uberals  who  are  not  sure  of 
themaelvea.  This  has  given  the  New  Left 
grave  powv  over  the  <M  Left.'  It  la  this  New 
Left  'power'  over  many  of  tbe  NatlMi's  lib- 
eral reporters,  be  says,  that  underUee  an  anti- 
Amerlcan  and  pro-radloal  bias  in  network 
coverage.  .  .  ." 

Tbe  remarkable  Mr.  Smith  went  so  far  as 
to  confirm  that  the  term  "effete  snobs," 
applied  to  television  newsmen  by  the  Vice 
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Ilk*  a 
glove.  The  aatf-psoolataMd  aopblatlertia  of 
network  news  are.  he  aald.  aertously  saH-«e- 
ludad  about  the  Intentlona  of  Hi*  oaaK 
muaMa.  HowaMI  aaitth  ea^lalna : 

Inewamaa  and  eomaaatatora]  have 
ta  a  wUb  to  beueve  that  our 
opponent  haa  eaBlnalvely  peaceful  atma. 
that  tkaie  la  no  n**d  for  armamsnta 
national  security.  Tbe  danger  of  Busalaa  ag- 
grseMlon  Is  unreal  to  many  of  them,  although 
Moam  have  begun  to  rethink  since  tb*  Inva- 
sion of  CMchoelovakla  But  there  Is  a  kind 
of  taaale  bias  in  the  left-wing  eoul  that  gives 
the  Bnsslana  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Tbe  Leftist  blogotry  of  the  networks  Is  not 
unappreciated  by  tbe  Communists.  In  bis  in- 
credible book.  Do  Itl  publlsbed  by  the  Bstab- 
llshawnt  firm  of  Simon  and  Schuster.  ssU- 
prodaintsd  Communist  Jeiry  Bnbtn  writes 
that  "every  revolution  neada  a  oolor  TV."  He 
dtea  Walter  Cronklte  of  C  JB.  Mews  ss  "ths 
8J>B.'s  beat  organiser,"  and  goaa  on  to  cheer 
about  tbe  way  Cronklte  "brings  out  the  map 
of  tbe  n.8.  with  drdea  around  the  oampuass 
that  blew  up  today."  Bubm  caUs  theea  the 
"battle  reports,"  He  notee  that  "tha  first 
'student  demonstration'  flashed  seraas  the 
TV  tubes  of  tbe  natton  as  a  myth  in  1004. 
That  year  the  first  generation  being  raised 
from  birth  on  TV  was  0,  10,  and  11  years  old. 
'First  chance  I  get,'  they  thought,  1  wanna 
do  that  too.'  The  firet  chance  they  got  waa 
when  they  got  to  Junior  high  and  high 
school  five  years  later — 1000!  And  that  waa 
tbe  year  America's  junior  hlgb  and  high 
schools  exploded)  ...  TV  U  raising  genera- 
tloiu  of  kids  who  want  to  grow  yip  and  be- 
come demonstrators." 

Jerry  Bubln  calls  tdevlslon  news  "a  com- 
mercial for  the  revolution."  And.  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Alan  Dale  Is  a  wsU-known  singer  and  tde- 
vlslon entertainer  who  has  recently  beooipe 
a  newspaper  cohimnlst  and  tdevlslan  critic 
in  New  Tork.  He  noted  In  a  recent  column 
that  the  TV  networks  are  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine "engaged  m  psychdoglcal  warfare 
i«alnst  ths  Amerloan  people."  Alan  Dale  says 
the  networks  "sre  wsglng  the  greateat  ad- 
vertising campaign  in  history — selling  the 
propaganda  of  the  Left  to  our  dUldren."  Mr. 
Dale  lays  it  on  the  line : 

"Ton  beUeve  that  communism  cannot  co- 
exist with  free  nations.  The  pblloeophy  and 
doctrine  that  Is  communism  tells  you  that; 
the  communist  conquests  and  endavement 
of  tbe  peoplee  of  30  nations  teU  you  that: 
the  communist  leaders  tell  you  that.  But  the 
voices  of  TV  say  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
communism.  Your  children  buy  it ! 

"Tou  believe  that  Revolution  must  be  re- 
sisted by  loydists.  and  that  treason  is  pun- 
ishable by  death.  But  the  voices  of  TV  say 
treason  Is  an  American  tradition  cdled  "dis- 
sent" and  America  was  founded  on  Revdu- 
tlon.  The  voicee  of  TV  compare  Americans 
with  the  British  of  1776.  Tou  think  that's 
insane,  but  your  children  buy  Itl 

"Tou  bdieve  that  only  crimlnds  'shoot  it 
out'  with  the  police.  But  tbe  voices  of  TV  say 
that  certain  groups  are  Justified  to  dMot  it 
out  with  the  pdice.  Tbeee  groups  wear  uni- 
forms and  have  their  own  'minister  of  de- 
fenss'  within  our  own  nation.  Tou  bdlcve 
only  a  sucker  wotild  f  aU  for  that  trick  twice  In 
SO  years.  But  tbe  voices  of  TV  say  that  the 
police  should  be  investigated  for  partldpat- 
log  in  such  a  shoot  out.  Tour  children  buy  itl 

"Tou  know  drugs  have  been  around  slnee 
you  can  remember,  so  you  bslleve  that  It  Is 
the  dUnate  of  perinlsslvsnsae  and  Indoctri- 
nation that  Is  now  turning  on  s  ganeratlon. 
including  your  own  ehUdren.  But  the  volcea 
of  TV  say  that  If  you  can  drink,  the  kids  can 
turn  on.  Tour  children  buy  It! 

"Ton  believe  that  In  a  nuclear  age  we  need 
defence  against  nudear  attack — that  sudi 
defeiiae  haa  probably  prevented  World  War 
m.  Th*  votoaa  of  TV  say  Amertea  should  tat' 
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If  thare  Is  a  fautt  m  Alan  Dale'a  aaalysla. 
it  U  that  he  nndairatee  the  vulnecabUlty  of 
adult  viMrera.  liaay  of  thsm  alao  buy  the 
propaganda  llaa.  Moat  would  not  reeognlae 
a  Communist  plot  if  yon  ahowed  them  the 
grave  of  Karl  Marx.  Tbe  medU  saU  Marxlsto 
to  tb*  puUlc  aa  Innooant  and  Idealistic  re- 
fofmers,  even  aa  they  depict  Oonaervatlve 
antl-OonunuBlsta  as  rtlabdical  oonsplrators. 

The  Vietnam  War.  for  example,  would  have 
been  forced  to  a  soocsssfui  conduskm  five 
years  ago  had  th*  networks  prsssnted  their 
audience  of  over  40  mill  km  Americans  with 
the  truth  about  the  dtuatlea.  Instead,  they 
have  propegandiaed  for  the  Vtotniks,  Marx- 
ists, and  Communists.*  On*  rsmambars  that 
during  World  War  n  th*  media  devoted 
themadvee  to  oraatlng  heroes  out  of  every 
mlUtary  figure  from  O J.  Jo*  to  our  gsnerals 
and  »^»»»«»»i»  But  they  would  have  us  beUeve 
there  sre  no  heroes  In  Vietnam.  Bvsry  mis- 
take, every  posdbis  dtuatlon  in  which  our 
mlUtary  or  our  allies  can  be  made  to  look 
low.  Incompetent,  or  corrupt  Is  msgnlfled  a 
bimdredfdd.  Howard  X.  South  dtee  one  ex- 
ample of  the  thouaands  available: 

"The  networks  have  never  given  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  war.  For  example:  that 
terrible  dege  of  Khe  Sanh  went  on  for  five 
weeks  before  newsmen  revealed  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  ware  fighting  at  our  sides, 
and  that  they  had  higher  cesualtlee.  And 
the  Vletoongli  caswaltles  were  100  times  ours. 
But  we  never  tdd  that.  We  Just  showed 
picture*  day  after  day  of  Amerlcaiu  getting 
the  beU  kl^ed  out  of  them.  That  was 
enou^  to  break  America  apart:  That's  slso 
what  It  did." 

And  what  appUes  to  Vietnam  appUee  to 
every  other  earlous  proMem  f seed  by  our  na- 
tion. It  Is  no  wondsr  that  Vice  President 
AgneWs  atta^  on  the  media  was  received 
with  enthuslaam  by  so  many  AnMrteszu.  He 
dared  to  teU  the  truth — that  the  country  is 
being  peychologlcaUy  sabotaged  from  within. 
What  seems  to  have  catised  the  meet  frensy 
among  the  media,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  Preddent  indicated  the  slanting  of 
the  news  is  conq>lrat(»1d  m  nature.  He 
spoke  of  a  "tiny,  endoeed  fraternity  of  priv- 
ileged men  in  New  Tork  and  Washington, 
whose  power  is  abadute.  As  Mr.  Agnew  ob- 
served: 

"TTtey  decide  what  40  to  60  mlUion  Amer- 
icans wiU  learn  of  the  day's  events  in  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

"We  cannot  DMasure  this  power  and  In- 
flueitoe  by  traditional  democratic  standards 
for  tbeee  men  can  create  natlond  leeues 
ovemlght.  They  can  make  or  break — by  their 
coverage  and  commentary — a  moratorlxun 
on  the  war.  They  can  derate  men  from  locd 
obeourlty  to  national  prominence  within  a 
week.  They  can  reward  some  pOUtldans  with 
national  exposure  and  Ignore  others.  For 
millions  of  Americans,  the  network  reporter 
who  covers  a  contlnnlng  issue  like  AJBJf. 
or  dvU  rights,  bscomes  In  effect  the  preeld- 
ing  Judge  In  a  national  trial  by  Jury." 

The  Vice  Preddent  th«i  wondered  aloud 
"whether  a  form  of  cenaorahlp  already  exists 
when  the  news  that  40  mllUon  Amerlcaos 
receive  each  night  ...  Is  filtered  throu^  a 
handful  of  oommentators  who  admit  to  their 
own  eet  ta  Masse."  It  wss  a  rhetorical  quee- 
tlon  so  obvious  that  many  wandered  why 
they  had  never  heard  It  asked  before.  Theo- 
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"Th*  ianraaslng  aonceuUatton  of  the  cul- 
tural patoscn  at  the  CJB.  is  in  fewer  hands. 
Tou  earn  tak*  a  rnmpaai  with  a  an*-mtle  ra- 
dlua  and  put  It  down  at  the  ceraer  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  8Ut  Stroet  In  Manhattan  and 
you  have  control  of  06%  of  th*  entire  opln- 
ion-and-lnfluence-making  la  the  UB." 

AU  of  whith  ralasa  the  question  of  who 
owns  and  contrda  tbe  opinion  makars — ae- 
lectlng  the  memberablp  of  that  Uttle  fta- 
tarmty  of  "daotroolc  Journalists"  which 
controls  what  40  nUUlon  Americans  wlU  or 
wlU  not  know  about  the  day's  news?  It  Is  a 
queetlon  worthy  of  Inveatigatlon. 

ooirnoi,  or  cae 

At  the  apex  of  the  networks  stands  ths 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The  gargan- 
txuui  CAB.  network  consists  <tf  whoUy 
owned  tdevlslon  outlets  in  New  Tork,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  RUiaddphla,  and  St. 
Louis  plus  ovsr  two  hundred  aflUlate  sta- 
tlooa  acattered  throughout  the  continental 
United  States.  The  network  alao  owns  radio 
outlets  In  a  number  of  key  dtlee  and  has 
266  affiliated  radio  stetlons. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and  key  man  at 
C3JB.  U  William  8.  Palsy.  Mr.  Paley  U  the 
son  of  aamnal  and  Oold  Pallnsky,  who  im- 
nUgrated  to  America  from  Russia  before  the 
turn  of  tbe  century.  Sam  Paley  became  a 
wealthy  dgar  manufacturer.  As  he  did  not 
want  his  son  in  the  cigar  btulness  he  ar- 
ranged purchase  of  fifty  percent  of  CJSB. 
from  Paramount  for  06  million.  Itie  year 
was  1938,  and  William  Paley  was  twenty-one 
years  old.  The  system  had  only  twenty  radio 
stations  when  young  Pdey  took  contrd.  He 
was  interested  In  sodal  causes  and  saw  great 
potential  in  radio  for  furthering  them. 

Another  group  Interested  in  "eodal  causes," 
the  international  »«*wMng  arm  of  i.«>iiTian 
Brothers,  a  sateUlte  of  the  worldwide  Roth- 
schUd  investment  netwcvk.  also  became  s 
major  inveetor  In  C3j8.  Paley  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Or.  Leon  Levy,  are  however, 
the  largest  C3.S.  stockholders. 

During  World  War  n,  WlUlam  Paley  was 
able  to  develop  his  prt^wganda  theories  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Psychdoglcal  Warfare 
Dlvldon  on  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  Gen- 
eral Dwlgbt  D.  Elasnhower.  After  V-B  Day  he 
was  Deputy  Chief  of  Information  Control  In 
Oermany.  So  far  is  be  to  the  Left  that  be 
received  the  ordw  of  Polonfa  Rettttuta  from 
Communist  Poland. 

Pdey  is  an  Important  member  of  what  is 
called  the  American  Establishment.  A  de- 
vout Interaationalist,  ha  is  on  the  Advisory 
CouncU  of  the  UB.  Coounittee  for  JJJH.  Day. 
He  serves  on  the  radd  Ford  Foundation's 
Fund  for  Resources  for  the  Future.  Mr.  Pdey 
Is  also  Usted  In  the  Hearings  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
stitute of  Padfic  Relations  as  "one  of  thoee 
to  be  Invited  to  appropriate  smaU  dinners" 
bdd  by  tbe  IFJt.'s  Edward  C.  Carter  to 
arrange  a  pro-Maoist  poUcy  for  America  The 
l.PJt.  wss  a  subddlary  of  the  CouncU  on 
Foreign  Relations,  of  which  IVey  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  wss  primarily  respond  ble  for  deUv- 
erlng  China  to  the  Conmiunlsts.  The  Senate 
Intemd  Security  SubconmUttee  has  noted 
of  It: 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  RelaUons  (IPR) 
has  been  conddered  by  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  and  by  Soviet  ofllclals  ss  an 
instrument  of  Communist  poUcy.  propa- 
ganda, and  mlUtary  Intdllgence. 

"TtoA  IPR  dlsssmlnated  and  sought  to 
popularlas  false  Inftamatlon  originating 
from  Soviet  and  Communist  souroee. 

"Members  of  the  smaU  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  who  contrdled  IPR  were 
either  Communists  or  pro-Commimist. 

"Tbe  IPR  was  a  vehlde  used  by  the  Com- 
muiUsts  to  orientate  American  far  eastern 
pdidee  toward  Communist  objectlvee." 

Not  surprisingly,  tbe   CJS.6.   Foundation 


a  major  finandd  donor  to  th* 
nwBoilth  through  wfaleh  tha  LPJL 
liwiMd.  Mr.  Paley  la  rapnted  to  be  rtrj 
as  toi  radled  oaosm.  Deapit*  tbe  fast 
that  hla  paranta  oame  from  Boaala.  Paley  la 
a  memiber  of  The  Fflgrlm  Society,  eome- 
tlBMs  csUed  th*  world's  moat  sserst  otga- 
nlaautm,  which  has  as  its  god  the  reuniting 
of  England  and  America. 

Carrent  Biograpliir  saya  of  William  8.  Pdey 
that  "Cao  poUey  oontlnuea  to  reflect  hla 
own  pereonaUty.  prlndi^ss  and  taste."  Fmn 
his  mvdvemeat  with  tb*  CFJt.,  the  PU- 
grlms.  the  Fovd  Foundation,  and  the  VH. 
Day  Committee,  one  must  aswime  that  the 
views  of  the  corpe  of  Leftist  reporters  at 
C.BB.  ara  Indeed  an  extenalon  of  thoae  of 
its  Chairman  of  the  Board.  And  thoae  radl- 
ed views  rseeh  Into  the  homee  of  tens  of 
mlUions  of  Americans  every  night. 

The  preeldent  of  C.BB.  is  Dr.  Frank  Stan- 
ton, whose  Pbl>.  In  peychdogy  is  from  Ohio 
SUte.  He  became  |»«ddent  of  the  network 
at  thtrty-elgbt  when  WlUlam  Pdey  moved 
upstaira  Under  the  Pdey-Stanton  team. 
CJBJB.  has  become  the  Isrgset  advertising 
and  communication  medium  in  the  world. 

Stanton  U.  like  Pdey,  a  "llmousme  Left- 
ist." He  is  a  long-time  member  of  tbe  CJPJt. 
and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Rand  Corpo- 
ration, a  highly  secreUvs  think-tank  whoee 
OrwdUan  radicdlsm  has  perlodicdly  pro- 
duced intematlond  scanrtds.  He  alao  eervee 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  and 
is  a  trustee  and  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  weU  ss  a 
director  of  the  WlUlam  8.  Pdey  FoundaUon 
(where  Pdey  bldea  some  of  the  enormous 
profits  he  makes  from  preaching  socldism). 
Dr.  Stanton  is  dso  a  director  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  headed  by  tbe  notorious  Ldt- 
tst,  Najeeb  Hdaby;  is  a  trustee  and  former 
chairman  of  the  radled  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  In  the  Behsviord  Sdences;  and.  has 
served  as  chdrman  of  the  UiUted  Statee  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Information. 

According  to  Zygmund  Dobba.  perhaps  tbe 
world's  foremost  expert  on  the  Fabian  So- 
cldist  movement,  "Frank  Stanton  has  been 
a  Fabian  aoddlst  aU  of  hU  advUt  life."  He 
has,  for  examjde,  been  active  with  tbe  Tami- 
ment  Institute  (formerly  the  Rand  School 
of  Sodd  Sdences)  In  New  York  City.  The 
Rand  Schod  has  for  decades  been  notorious 
as  a  training  ground  fcv  Marxist  revolution- 
aries of  every  stripe. 

Cdumnlst  Sarah  McClendon  has  noted 
tbat  Frank  Stanton  is  a  dose  friend  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  In  1904,  whUe  Senator  Barry 
Oddwater  was  seekli>g  the  Presidency.  Stan- 
ton addressed  the  Natlond  Broadcast  Bdl- 
torld  Conference,  declaring  that  TV  net- 
works ought  to  take  ddea  in  pdlticd  con- 
troversies. He  demanded  they  commence  a 
continuing  edltorld  crusade  to  implement 
the  Civtt  Rights  Act  of  1004,  and  suggested 
that  C3.S.  might  formdly  endorse  particu- 
lar Coogresslond  and  Oubematorld  can- 
dldatea. 

The  power  and  Infltience  of  C3B.  ranges 
far  beyond  its  tdevidon  and  radio  networks. 
Prom  ita  orlglnd  base  m  broadcasting,  it  has 
expanded  into  theatricd  nootion  pictures  and 
film  syndication,  direct  marketing  services, 
tbe  manufacture  of  guitars  and  drums,  pub- 
lishing; educatlond  ssrvloss,  materids,  and 
systems;  rssiareh  and  devdcq>ment  for  in- 
dustry, the  mUltary,  and  space  techndogy: 
and.  it  even  owns  ths  New  Toi^  Tankess. 

The  Odumbla  Broadcasting  System  la,  in 
fact,  tb*  worlds  isartlng  producer  of  pho- 
nograph reoorda  through  Ita  Odumbla  and 
^Ic  labds.  Employing  extensive  fuU-pagc 
advartlsemwats  in  "underground"  newspapers 
around  the  country,  the  CAB.  reocrdlng 
firms  keep  many  of  tbeee  revdutlonary  shaeta 
afloat.  Hdt.  RUtebart  and  Winston,  a  whoUy- 
ownsd  CAB.  suddlary.  Is  oais  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  produosrs  of  textbooks  and  a 
major  publisher  of  oontemporary  "Utera- 
ture."  CAB.  U  alao  the  world's  Isztaat  «x- 
portv  of  films  produced  eapodally  for  tde- 
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tMoh.  It  tarn  tatoAdoMt  or  Meord  pradudng 
trnmom  m  Smdan.  AuMcklU,  BwltMriuMl, 
bnal.  B«l«ltim,  Oocu 
Omad*.  Kmlaod.  Au»- 
Mm»  tauBMa  ttaljrt  AvbBi  AapmUna,  sad 
OnlamN*  WaHmyt  flna  ova*  thlitMn  nib- 
•tdlwr  estponttflos  wltbtn  Um  Uaitad  Stetw 

WbU*  CMJB.  «M  nrlgtiMlty  bacted  by  the 

firm       of      t-aHiw^n 

U  now  mncm  to  tew  •  lotof  Huri- 
babtad  It.  W.  ATvaU  HMrUnMi 
(C^A.)  r»c«ty»d  niiniMiiiM  cane—loai  from 
tti*  Bowm*  dwliw  tte  Tw«ntl«  to  davalop 
tba  Balaam  maoaraaa  of  Oammunlat  Buata.* 
HIa  tatter  ted  wockad  eloaaty  with  Jaeob 
aoblflof  Xohn,  boab  Ifc  OotnpaBy.  ana  of  tha 
cblaf  flnanntaia  af  tte  Boaaian  Bavolatlon  of 
ISIT.  Amoac  tte  dteaaton  at  CJBjS.  la  Robart 
Loratt  of  tte  Harrlaaaa  Bank,  and  aararal 
ottefa  ara  eloatfy  aXted  with  tte  Boeka- 
faUan.< 


Tte  ATla  of  natwwk  talarlalan  la  tte  Na- 
tional Broadaaattoc  Oonipany,  a  lubaldlary 
of  tte  Badlo  Oofporattoa  of  Amartea.  (An- 
otter  Bubaidlary.  ooineklantally.  ^nts  Auto 
Bantala.)  m  tte  N3.0.  eonateUatlon  are  307 
taianakm  atatlooa  and  tl»  radio  oatlats. 

imtU  hla  raoaat  ratlramant  tte  haad  man 
at  Badlo  Oocporatton  (and  tbanfora  at 
NA.C.)  baa  baao  Brlgadlar  Ctanaral  DaVld 
Sarnoff*  Mr.  Baraoff  la  ganeimlly  cradltad 
with  foimdlac  R.OJL  Aa  Arthiir  Howdan 
flmlth  notaa  In  Mm  Who  Run  America.  It 
wail  not  lliat  alnqjila : 

"B.CA.,  It  aboold  te  atatad.  howerar  waa 
not  Samoffis  brainchild.  It  came  about  ba- 
caiiaa  tte  NaTj  D^Mutmant  wantad  Azoari- 
can  wlralaai  Amarleaa-ownad — Am^>riff«n 
Mnioonl  waa  an  aOUlata  of  Brltlab  "■ct""! 
rtnnklln  D.  Booaavalt.  Aaalatant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  took  up  tte  matter  with  Owen  D. 
Tounc,  of  Oanaral  Bactrlc,  and  In  October. 
1919.  Oanaral  Klactrle  bought  over  complete 
control  of  Amartcan  Uarconl  and  raorga- 
nlaad  It  aa  Badlo  Corporation  of  America. 
A.T.  *  T.  bought  Into  It  In  July.  1930.  swap- 
ping radio  patantt  for  devlcaa  telpful  in 
telephony.  .  .  .  Then.  In  Norember,  Waatlng- 
houaa  elactrlfled  the  country  by  broadeaat- 
Ing  from  an  axparlmantal  station  In  Pitts- 
burgh the  Hardln-Ooz  election  retuma.  The 
United  States  became  radlo-mlndad  In  a  re- 
turn for  a  alaable  block  of  Badlo  atook. 

"ObTloiisly,  B.CA.  waa  no  more  than  a 
aelllng  agency  to  work  up  a  market  for  the 
Instnunants  the  two  manufacturing  com- 
panlea  ware  ""-^""""'ng  to  t\im  out.  It  coa- 
troUad  practically  erary  patent  of  value 
required  to  build  such  Inatnimanta.  .  .  . 

"Oanaral  J.  O.  Harbord  had  been  elected 
preeldent  on  tte  company's  organlaatlon. 
He  waa  tte  front  for  the  corporation.  But 
Dand  Sarnoff.  practical  radio  man,  general 
manager,  was  the  'works.'  It  was  te  who 
made  tte  wheala  go  round— and  In  1830  be 
waa  twenty-nloe  years  old.  He  .  .  .  shoved 
broadoaating  as  bard  aa  te  could.  National 
Bmadnaatlng  Company  waa  the  result.  In 
1990,  te  parauaded  Badlo  to  buy  station 
WXAP  from  A.T.  *  T.  for  one  million  doUars. 
and  braadeaatlag  aa  we  know  It  today  had 
Its  birth." 

Navy  Intelligence  waa  more  than  slightly 
naive  if  it  thought  that  in  getting  Amartcan 
Marconi  away  from  the  BotteehUd-owned 
BriUah  Maiconi  it  was  freeing  American 
bmadnaatlng  from  oontrol  by  tte  Bothaehlld 
clique  and  tte  international  flnanclara. 
Since  ita  inoaption,  "HU  Maater's  Voloe"  at 
B.CJL-H3.0.  oaaoa  from  tte  Bothaehild's 
new  world  aWllatwi  Knhn.  Loab  &  Com- 
pany. Lehman  Brothers,  and  Laaard  Ttares. 
Sarnoff,  lite  his  counterpart  William  Paley 
at  C.BA.  waa  a  bright  young  man  backed 
by  the  hanking  Iiulden. 

In  1909,  Andr6  Meyer  of  Laaard  Fteres. 
who  had  bean  a  member  of  tte  board  of 


Pootnotea  at  and  of  artMa. 


dlraetoaa  «(  a.CJL  staaa  IMff. 
who  waa  aaairtad  to  Bella  lialmian, 
placed  by  Donald  A.  Patrla  at  LaaaM 
One  foaa  oO.  anaCter  eon«  an.  Vba  -S»t 
Bo^a"  aia  aeC  aboot  to  launqiidiflt  •ontral 
of  ao  powwCol  a  oongkaaMrato  aa  BjOA.  At 
tte  same  ttaaa.  Btaptem  M.  DoBroI  <d  teb- 
man  Brottera  Joined  tte  board  of  dlrartwa. 
Lewis  L.  Btransa,  a  partner  at  Kntaa,  Loab  * 
Company,  haa  been  a  board  maaabat  fOr 
many  yssia.  Be  waa  aiao  a  tmatae  of  the 
subveraiva  Instttate  of  BacUte  Belatlona.  Tte 
Chairman  and  obiaf  aaaeotlva  oOoor  at 
Nja.C.  is  Walter  Scott,  a  partner  in  Lsliman 
Brothers. 

Aa  radio  muahroomed.  ttie  ambitloua  Sar- 
noff and  his  backers  began  looking  at  re- 
lated fields  to  conquer.  Arthur  Howden 
Smith  tails  us  tew  N3.C.  got  into  the 
movie  buainaaa: 

"Badio's  laboratoriea  had  developed  a  de- 
vice they  called  Photophona,  and  In  seek- 
ing an  opening  for  it  Sarnoff  came  upon  tte 
twin  companies  of  Kelth-Albee-Orphaum, 
operator  of  a  chain  of  two  hundred  tteatera, 
and  Film  Booking  Ofltoe  Production,  mak- 
ers of  motlon-pioturaa.  Both  ware  in  diffi- 
culties because  thay  hadn't  got  in  on  tte 
new  sound  equipment,  and  Sarnoff  succeeded 
In  obtaining  a  s\ibstantlal  Intacaat  for  B.CJl. 
without  spending  a  dollar  or  a  share  of  stock. 
Tte  theater  chain  became  Badlo-Kelth-Or- 
pbeum  (B.K.O.),  tte  producing  company 
RJCO.  Productions,  later  stmpUted  to  Badlo 
Pictures." 

B.C.A.  subaaquantly  sold  RJC.O.  to  the 
Atlaa  Corporation  and  Lehman  Brothera. 

Much  of  what  we  can  learn  ateut  Sarnoff 
comes  from  his  biography  by  Bugene  Lyons, 
the  former  editor  of  Soviet  Buatla  Pfctortal 
and  a  director  cA  the  Sovieta'  TABS  news 
agency  who  bad  a  fight  with  Stalin  and  was 
until  recently  a  senior  editor  at  ReaOer't 
Digett.  One  suq>ects,  however,  ttet  there  may 
be  considerable  eyewash  involved  aa  Lyons 
Is  Sarnoff 's  couain  (a  matter  the  biography 
neglects  to  mention) .  Kugene  Lyons  was  bom 
in  0Bllan,  Minsk.  Buasla  to  one  Ifinne  Prlvln. 
Sarnoff  was  bom  in  ITslin.  lOnsk.  Bussla,  the 
son  of  Lena  Prlvln.  Mr.  .Lyons  wiltca  of  his 
cousin's  political  and  ideological  prodlvitiea 
that  "Sarnoff  is  not  a  man  of  Intense  po- 
litical feeling  or  overmastering  convictions 
outside  his  buslneaa-scientlflc  preserves." 

Yet,  we  are  aaked  to  believe  that  David 
Sarnoff  was  at  one  time  a  fierce  opponent  of 
Communism.  In  1966,  he  prepared  a  detailed 
memorandum  teldly  entitled  Program  For  a 
Political  Ogetitive  Agaifut  World  Commu- 
ni»m.  "Cte  May  9. 1966,"  writaa  Lyons,  "Jamea 
Hagerty,  tte  press  secretary,  rdeasad  it  to 
White  House  corraapondenta.  with  the  im- 
plication at  least  of  prealdantial  bleasingB." 
You  may  judge  how  far  to  the  Bight  this 
plan  waa  by  the  fact  that  it  was  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  with  laudatory  re- 
marka  by  Senator  Lyndon  Balnas  Johnson. 
Mr.  Johnson  later  traveled  to  New  York  to 
address  a  dinner  at  tte  Waldorf  Astoria  in 
Samoff's  honor,  lliare  L3  J.  praised  the  Sar- 
noff memorandum  and  called  for  "the  great- 
eet  political  offensive  in  history  ...  to  win 
the  cold  war."  The  scheme  was  as  phony  as 
a  rubber  cane. 

Although  the  Sarnoff  theals  advocated  an 
end  to  cream-puff  appeasement  of  the  Rus- 
sians, It  preaented  the  "Liberal"  line  ttet 
the  only  threat  Is  external  and  that  Com- 
munism can  best  te  thwarted  by  a  massive 
redistribution  of  wealth  In  the  non-Oom- 
munlst  world  and  tte  creation  of  a  sodalist 
World  Oovemment  to  oppose  the  Soviet  bloc. 
As  usual,  Americans  were  preaented  with 
false  altematlvea:  One  side  (Atlantic  Unlon- 
ists  and  related  groups)  was  proposing  a  so- 
cialist Worid  Oovammant  to  stop  the  spread 
of  Conununlam,  while  the  other  (XTttited 
World  Faderaliata  and  similar  organisations) 
advocated  World  Oovemment  with  the  Com- 
mxmlata.  Upon  tte  election  of  John  P.  Ken- 


nady,  BstabUateMni  Group  n  eaaaa  lato  tte 
aaoandancy  and  Bamnff  dropped  hla  aetema. 
OonMn  Lyona  vnttaa: 

"Aroond  1961  David  Baraoff  oeaoad  to  talk 
puMMy  about  Oommualam.  Tadtly  te  ae- 
knowtadgad  that  tha  'bard'  Una  ot  tte  cold 
war.  ot  which  te  bad  baan  so  dalanalnad  an 
eaponant,  mo  loogar  had  aauch  cHanca  that 
hla  crusade  had  failed .. ." 

Wot  a  man  without  nntanao  poUtleal  feel- 
ing." David  Samoa  haa  strayed  Into  aome 
vwy  iat«aaa  political  aasodattona.  War  many 
yaara  te  haa  teen  a  mambar  of  tte  Batabliah- 
mant  Intider*'  Council  on  Porali^  Bela- 
tlona—about  aa  intensely  political  a  group  as 
yoQ  could  hope  to  asaamble.  (B.C.A.  baa  baan 
a  major  <*"«"^'"'  contributor  to  tte  O.FJI.) 
Also,  at  tte  urging  of  Prealdant  Xannady. 
Sarnoff  in  1941  bacaave  vice  chairman  of  the 
Cltlaens  Conunlttae  for  Intamatlooal  De- 
velopment. "Its  objective,**  writes  Lyons, 
"waa  to  help  generate  public  support  for  tte 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  An  equivalent  organi- 
zation. In  which  Sarnoff  served  aa  a  mambar 
of  the  board  of  directors,  was  oonatltuted  by 
President  Johnson  In  February,  1906." 

Tte  public  is  supposed  to  telleve  that  the 
lobbying  for  foreign  aid  is  a  product  of  the 
efforts  of  average  dtiaens  who  see  the  need 
to  help  America's  neighbors.  Far  from  itt 
The  Intider$  of  intemaUonal  banking  prof- 
ited enormously  from  America's  foreign  aid 
program — which  haa  cost  us  over  $183  billion 
since  1946.  Both  J.F2.  and  L3.J.  knew  that 
Sarnoff  has  been  a  lifelong  trout  man  for  the 
International  banking  fraternity,  and  accord- 
ingly selected  him  for  the  International  De- 
velopment poets. 

In  September  19W,  Sarnoff  addrsased  three 
thousand  delegates  from  more  than  one 
hundred  nations  at  a  privately  sponsored 
World  Conference  on  Peace  Through  Law,  a 
Front  promoting  aodallst  World  Oovem- 
ment. Earl  Warren  waa  ita  honorary  chair- 
man, former  Preaidenta  Tnmtan  and  Biaen- 
hower  were  oo-ehalrmen,  and  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  featured  speaker.  Sarnoff  advo- 
cated that  world  "control"  (a  monopoly  for 
the  IfuiderM)  be  arranged  over  Internationa] 
television.  The  "Oaneral"  even  served  on  the 
Rockefeller  Conmiittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  Organiaatlon.  created  by  President 
Elsenhower  to  reduce  control  by  the  military 
over  tte  nation's  defense  policies.  Little  won- 
der that  Samoff  received  a  medal  from  the 
Communist-dominated  United  Nations  "for 
his  contribution  to  the  field  of  human 
rights." 

David  Samoff  is  also  a  member  of  tte  su- 
per-secret Pilgrim  Society,  whoee  official  logo 
is  entwined  American  and  British  flags.  This 
group,  which  is  dedicated  to  merging  Brit- 
ain and  America,  haa  a  nimiber  of  Interna- 
tionalist members  like  Paley,  Samoff,  and 
John  Schlff  whoee  anoestota  were  not  Brit- 
ish.* Cousin  Bugene  forgot  to  mention  Cousin 
David's  CFJl.  and  Pilgrim  acUvitles. 

Over  a  period  of  a  decade,  David  Samoff's 
vice  president  at  N3.C.  aitd  chairman  of 
N.B.C.  International  waa  Alfred  R.  Stem. 
Mr.  Stmn's  mother  is  lAirion  Roemwald 
Stem,  daughter  of  Julius  Roaenwald  of  the 
Sears  Roebuck  fortune.  In  1861,  his  great- 
grandfather emmlgrated  to  Amartoa  from 
Oomany.  He  la  reported  to  teve  been  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Red  Revolution  of  1848.  Tte  Na- 
tional Sncpclopedia  Ot  American  BtogrmpHi/ 
says  (Volume  38.  Page  111)  ttet  Alfred's 
grandfather,  Julius  Roaenwald,  gave  80  mil- 
lion to  StaUn  for  "lacolonlaation"  within  tte 
Soviet  Union.  Indudad  in  tte  Boaanwald 
group  sending  millions  to  flnanoe  "farm  de- 
velopment" in  tte  workara'  paradise  ware  In- 
ternational financiers  Felix  Warburg,  Loula 
Bfarshall.  Herbwt  Iiebman,  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  It  haa  been  eatlmatad  that  Boa- 
enwald'a  total  glfta  to  Joaaf  Stalin  axcaedad 
•18  mUllon. 

On  August  1,  1961,  Congressman  Bugene 
Cox  placed  In  the  CongreatiOHal  kecord  a  re- 
port detailing  the  milllona  Alfred  B.  Stem's 
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graadXathar  qwat  anM»i»i^g  xTjS.  Oonuna- 
nlata.  Lite  many  at  tte  flnanclara  of  tte  lav- 
olutlaa  m  ftiwatlna  today,  Btara'a  graad- 
fbthar  aat  up  a  tax-ftaa  fonnrtatlon  to  fl- 
naaoa  hla  pat  Conimualat  i 
thoaa  te  baoted  with  large  sums  at 
ware  W.  B.  B.  DuBola,  a  Communlat  and  a 
founder  of  tte  NUULO J>.,  Bad  poet  Inagaton 
Hughes.  Communist  Jaaiaa  Dombrowakl  of 
the  Southern  Oonferanoe  Bducatlonal  Fond, 
and  the  Ute  editor  of  tte  AtUmta  Oanatttu- 
tion,  Ralph  McOiU. 

In  1967,  whUe  Alfred  B.  Stem  was  duOr- 
man  of  NJB.C.  International,  bis  father — 
Alfred  K.  Stem — fled  tehlnd  tte  Iron  Cur- 
tain with  his  second  wife,  Martha  Dodd.  A 
federal  grand  Jury  had  returned  a  three- 
count  Indlctmnit  against  them  for  spying 
for  Soviet  Russia,  which  could  teve  brought 
the  death  penalty  had  they  been  brou^t  to 
trial.  Both  were  charged  with  teing  mem- 
bers of  a  Soviet  spy  ring  ttet  included  Boris 
Morros,  a  U.S.  double  agent,  and  Vaaslll  Zub- 
Un.  former  second  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington.  The  senior  Stem 
and  his  second  wife  had  been  subpoenaed 
on  March  14,  1967,  to  ^>pear  before  the  same 
grand  jury  which  Indicted  the  Sobels  and 
other  Soviet  spies.  Martte  Dodd  Stem  is  the 
daughter  ot  a  former  U.8.  Ambaasador  to 
Onmaay  and  brags  of  onoe  trying  to  seduce 
Adtdph  HiUer. 

After  fleeing  Justice,  the  father  of  tte 
NB.C.  International  cbalrman  set  about 
training  black  revolutionaries  and  sabo- 
teurs in  Conununlst  Cuba.  Alfred  K.  Stem's 
lateat  activitlea  were  indicated  over  a  Vlet- 
cong  radio  atatlon  in  Hanoi  during  Auguat 
1906.  Ha  axmonnced  a  gift  of  $6,000  to  Com- 
munist troops. 

The  nephew  of  Soviet  spy  Alfred  K.  Stem 
(and  couain  of  tdevlsion  executive  Alfred 
R.  Stem)  la  Washington  Lefttat  Philip  Stem, 
who  helped  staff  tte  Keimedy  State  Depart- 
ment and  waa  Deputy  Aaslstant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Public  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  debacle  was  planned.  Couain  Stem 
aat  in  on  the  planning.  His  top  aide  was 
Leftist  Cari  T.  Bowan,  for  irtiom  he  later 
arranged  an  ^>polntmant  aa  Direotor  of  tte 
UJ3.  Information  Agency.  Philip  Stem  alao 
played  an  Important  rede  In  the  peiaecution 
of  Senator  Joaeph  McCarthy  while  an  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Henry  Jackson  during  the 
Army-MOOarthy  Hearings. 

Lite  other  members  of  the  family,  Cotialn 
PhUlp  promotes  Leftist  causes  in  the  media 
through  a  tax-free  foundation.  In  a  glorify- 
ing article  titled  "The  Happy  Philanthro- 
pist—PhUlp  Stem"  the  Waahington  Star  de- 
taila  in  lu  issue  of  February  l,  1970,  some  of 
the  pro-Communlat  activitlea  to  which  FhU^i 
Stem  devotee  hlmstff.  The  Star  notes: 

"The  Stem  grant  ttet  made  the  blggeat 
splash  of  1909  waa  money  given  Seymour 
Hersh  to  reaeareh  reports  of  a  inassai  iii  of 
Vietnameee  civiiians  by  soldlera  at  My  Lai. 
Hersh's  raaearch,  aided  by  a  qtedal  [Stem] 
fund  to  pnunote  inveatlgatlve  reporting,  led 
to  stories  that  t^oft<tiid  tte  nation  "*^  tte 
world." ' 

BeaUtas  bankrolling  tte  radical  Fund  for 
Inveatlgatlve  Joumalisai,  Philip  Stem  has 
alao  been  a  oiajor  benefactor  of  the  Fte  Left's 
Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies  and  la  alao  author 
of  The  Caee  of  J.  Bolbert  Oppenhetmer,  which 
glorlflaa  tte  lata  Communlat  and  "aeeurlty 
rlak." 

PhU4>'s  mother  (tte  aunt  of  TVs  Alfred 
B.  Stern)  u  Bdlth  Boaanwald  Stem,  who 
aita  on  090,000  aharaa  of  Sean  Boabui^  and 
Company— which  not  only  kaapa  tte  wolf 
away  from  tte  manalon  door,  but  aUowa  her 
to  indulge  tte  Onmmnnlsta.  Whan  Maw 
Orteaaa  poUea  raided  tte  teadqoartan  of  tte 
CoamuBiat  Bonttera  Coafarenoa  Bduoa- 
tlonal  Fond,  tor  laatanoa.  thay  dlacorarad  a 
caacaUed  <dieek  for  $5,000— a  token  of  Mia. 
Stem's  esteem.!  Mra.  Stara  alao  uaea  tte 
media  to  promoto  her  radical  intareeta— aha 
openly  owns  WD0U  ttf  evlaion  and  radio  in 
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New  Orleana.  but  haa  otherwlae  choeea  to 
flnanna  otten  in  tte  purcteae  of  nawipapns 
and  radtoaad  talevlalon  atotlona. 

Hdtth  Btara'a  son,  Bdgar  B.  Stem  Jr,  to 
a  mamher  of  tba  board  of  dlraetaca  of  Sears 
ttoaXtoA  aad  Oompany — which  may  explain 
why  maay  aewapi^era,  anxiooa  for  advertla- 
ing  revenue,  are  reluctant  to  mate  editorial 
oonnaetlona  between  the  Wosld  Communist 
Movamant  and  tte  Amsrlnan  flstabUahment. 
Bdlth'a  sistsr  Marlon,  formarty  wed  to  Bad 
q>y  Alfred  K.  Stem  and  the  mother  of  televl- 
slonls  Alfred  B.  stem,  is  currently  married 
to  Max  Asooli  (C.FJL)  Mr.  AaoOli  was 
brought  to  thto  country  from  Italy  in  1981 
when  tte  Bo^efeUer  Foundation  Interoeded 
in  hla  beball  after  he  had  been  arreated  for 
Bad  aottvltlea.  Max  AaoOli  dumped  hto  Ital- 
ian wife  to  Biarry  the  arealthy  Mra.  Boeen- 
wald  Seem,  who  flnanrad  hla  eaUbllahmant 
of  tte  radical  Reporter  magaalne. 

Alfred  R.  Stem,  wte  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  N3.G.  International  and  vice 
preeldent  of  N.B.C.  Bnterpilses  Division,  has 
himself  kqpt  out  of  overtly  Communist  ac- 
tivitlea, but  being  raised  in  a  home  where  bis 
father  was  a  Buaalan  spy,  his  mother  a  com- 
mitted Laftlat,  hla  grandfather  and  many  of 
his  ralatlvea  leading  pro-Oommunlsts  and 
flnanrlal  stq>porterB  of  Joaef  Stalin,  to  not 
the  sort  of  environment  which  prodnoes 
screaming  aaglea.  Mr.  Stem  to  currently 
Chairman  of  tte  Board  of  Television  Com- 
munications Corporation,  46  Bockefeller 
Plaaa,  New  Yoik  City. 

Succeeding  David  Samoff  at  R.CJl.  to  hto 
son  Bobert,  a  directcv  of  the  Advertlalng 
Council,  another  avatar  of  tte  Council  on 
Foreign  RelatU»a.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard  and  studying  law  at  Columbia,  Bob- 
ert Samoff  served  aa  an  assistant  to  Oardnar 
Cowlea  (CFJl.) ,  publiahar  of  Look  magaalne. 
Ha  alao  spent  several  years  on  the  Look  staff 
before  joining  SIjOJL  Ha  to  a  director  of 
Random  House  Publishers,  which  to  owited 
by  UXiUL  (Random  House's  Benneu  Cerf  to 
a  director  of  R.CJ1.)  and  he  to  a  director  of 
Manuf acturara  Hanover  Trust  Con^iany. 

In  1960.  Bobert  Samoff  married  Fdlda 
Schlff  Warburg,  daughter  of  Kuhn.  Loeb  ft 
Company's  Paul  Felix  Warburg.  She  to  the 
great  granddaughter  ot  Ttotsky's  flnanrlal 
angel.  Jacob  Schlff.  Tte  Samoff-Warburg 
merger  wound  up  in  the  Mexican  courts  early 
thto  year  and  Fslicia  married  FD.B.  Jr.  in 
July. 

THX  LRTLX  OMX 

Tte  American  Broadcasting  Company  to 
the  Tag-Along  Tooloo  of  the  Big  Tliree  aet- 
woika.  It  haa  168  primary  ttfeviaion  alWllates 
and  owna  a  chain  of  809  motion  picture 
theaters,  tte  largeet  audi  chain  in  the  coun- 
try. A3X!.  to  alao  very  big  in  the  record 
buainsaa  under  tte  Dunhlll,  impulae,  A3.C., 
Command  and  Weatmlnater  labds.  Lite 
N J.C.  aad  CJBjS.,  It  to  a  heavy  supporter  of 
"underground"  revolutionary  peters  through 
its  ada  promoting  add-rock  mualc. 

A3.C.  spadallasa  in  aeeapiat  entertainment 
and  generaUy  leavea  tte  documentary  propa- 
ganda to  tha  Big  Two.  Ita  newa  audience 
amouata  to  oaly  7  million,  while  tte  other 
natworka  divide  up  tte  lamalning  36  million 
or  ao  news  watchera.  It  doea  not  teve  the 
tlea  to  tha  CFJt.  and  Intamatlonal  hanking 
•atabltahment  that  C3B.  aad  N  J.C.  do.  but 
snemi  content  to  try  to  imitate  their 
radicalism. 


Although  tte  advent  of  tolevlsion  has 
eomawhat  '*|i"«"'"'«-*  the  influenoe  of  tte 
slick  magaalniiM  upon  maas  opinion,  their 
importaaea  la  atlU  algnlfloant.  Tte  nation's 
saoond  leading  magaalne  in  circulation  to 
Look,  with  7.780.000  ooplae  dlatributed  per 
lasue.  Look  la  owned  by  Cowlas  Communlea- 
tlona,  bsadad  by  Gardner  and  John  Cowlas. 

The  Cowlee  publishing  empire  enoom- 
Harper't,  a  list  of  trade  joumaU,  a 
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atrlag  of  newspi^Mra  aad  tdevislon  stotlons, 
aad  Baipar  *  Bow  publlatefa.  Bnnatng 
Haiper  *  Bow  for  tte  Oowles  famUy  to  Oaas 
Oaaflaid  of  tte  C.F.B..  Wortd  Fsderallsto. 
aad  Ttie  Pilgrims.  JcHm  OoaOea  to  married  to 
Oanflald^  daughter.  Both  Cowlea  brothers 
ara  meaibars  of  tte  IntUertr  CooneU  on 
Foreign  Halations 

John  Cowlea  rona  the  mttneapoUs  Tribune 
and  J>es  Motnee  Megitter.  He  to  a  trustee  of 
tte  BstabUahment's  subversive  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  aad  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  and  te  to  a  member  of 
tte  National  Policy  Board  of  American  Aa- 
senUdy — a  Front  created  by  AvereU  Harri- 
maa,  the  Ford  and  BockefeUer  Foundationa, 
and  tte  CFJl.  to  run  propaganda  seminars 
for  leadeca  in  American  bualneaa.  labOT, 
communications,  and  the  academy.  He  to  on 
tte  Advisory  Council  of  the  UB.  Conunlttee 
for  the  UJY.  and  the  ultra-Lefttot  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  which 
operates  a  "te  kind  to  the  Oommuntots" 
lobby  in  Washington. 

According  to  tte  American  Legion's  Firing 
Line  at  August  16,  1964,  John  Cowlee  joined 
twenty -three  others  signing  tdegrams  to 
UB.  Smators  "aaking  aupport  of  meaaurea 
which  would  stifle  all  Congressional  Inveati- 
gatlons  of  Communtom."  Little  wonder. 
Brother  John  to  very  serious  about  merging 
America  into  a  Wortd  Oovemment  with  the 
ConuBunists.  Tte  following  to  from  a  U.P.I. 
dispatch  of  June  7, 1969: 

"John  Oowlea,  publisher  of  Tte  Mlane- 
apoUa  Star  and  Tribune'  said  today  ttet 
the  tradltloaal  Amarloaa  concept  of  natlnnal 
sovereignty  to  obaoleto.  Mr.  Cowlea,  speaking 
at  tte  100th  annual  oommcnoemant  of  the 
Unlvamty  of  Bocheatcr,  said  Americans  teve 
believed  so  deeply  in  the  prindple  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  that  they  teve  inatinc- 
tlvely  oppoeed  anything  which  It  could  te 
claimed  might  Impair  national  sovereignty. 

"  'I  suggest  for  your  open-minded  oon- 
sldaratlon  the  propoaitlon  that  national 
sovereignty  in  its  traditional  meaning  no 
longer  exlsta.  It  has  become  obedete,'  he 
said." 

Oardnar  Cowlea,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Look,  worta  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  Leftist 
activities  of  hto  brother.  Beaides  being  a 
mnnber  of  the  CFJl.,  he  to  alao  a  member 
of  tte  Atlantic  Union  Committee  which 
advocataa  acrapplng  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependanca  and  the  Cozwtttutlon  aad  form- 
log  a  pdttleal  union  with  England  and  the 
countries  of  Weatem  Europe  aa  a  first  step 
toward  a  WoiM  Oovemment.  He  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Tte  Pilgrims.  Oowles  waa  also  bead 
of  fund-ralalng  for  tte  American  Aasembly's 
WeedoMi  Bouae,  set  up  in  honor  of  Wendell 
Wilkle  by  AjyjL  founder  Buaadl  Davenport 
of  Fortune  aad  notorious  Conmiuntst-fronter 
Bex  Stout. 

Oardner  Cowlee  becante  a  member  of  the 
InaUtuto  of  Padflc  Bdatlons  (oOdally  dted 
aa  "an  Instniment  of  OcHnmunist  policy") 
at  tte  recommendation  of  Alger  Hlas 
(CFJl.) .  During  World  War  n,  Oardner  was 
deputy  director  of  the  O.WJ.,  when  te 
played  a  rde  In  pladng  the  foreign  language 
press  within  tte  UB.  under  the  domination 
of  tte  Communlat-oontroUed  Victory  Coun- 
dl. 

Bunnlng  Look  magnrtne  for  tte  Oowles 
boya  to  WIlBam  Attwood  (CFJt.) ,  wlw  onoe 
wrote  that  wa  ootUd  "thank  our  ludcy  stats 
that  Caatro  la  not  a  Communist." 

What  Aaasrlcans  oaa  thank  their  lucky 
Stan  about  to  that  Look,  which  haa  publiated 
mon  ameaia  agf""**  aatl-Oonununlata  tten 
any  otter  pabUeatton  outside  tte  oOdal 
Communlat  Ptaaa.  la  nportadly  golBg  brOte. 
Tte  magaalne  haa  now  baooma  ao  thtn  that 
one  might  almoat  ateva  with  It.  Oorporato 
adverttsan  hava  cat  back  on  tbair  bodgets 
and  tte  slick  magsBlnaa  have  bean  hit  vary 
hard.  Also,  the  ad  man  an  ponxlag  a  higher 
peroeatage  of  their  bndgats  loto  trtevlaloa. 
Tte  Oowlea  have  already  baea  foroad  to  aall 
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Tlw  Ttea  ootpotaUiia  iM«B«ljr  bongM  Ub 
lint  nwniapw.  tb*  Jtawark  JaguMf  M 
for  9S4  mllMon  tiwn  tomMt  aroiiad 
bou^it  tturtr-^wo  BOB*  IB  tiM  rMn^n  nib- 
urta.  tt  alio  owaa  UMla.  Brovn  4k  Oampuiy. 
Ml  »t«MWiBMBt  book  paUkbar.  aoojMO 
of  Matro-aoUhryn-lfayw:  MO.O0O 
of  timbartaad;  and.  la  put  owimt  of 
in  South  AiiMrtoA,  Waat  OanMiiy, 
Hoof  Konc.  and  AnatnUa.  IB  addltkiti  to 
aa  thta.  Tlma  lae.  owaa  aoma  tlUrtj 
vlaton  atattooa  In  Amarlea.  glirlac  thte 
moth  oooglomnata  a  volea  In  araty  form  of 

tBloTlgkm.  book  pabUahlnc.  and  «?an  taaeta- 
tB(  BUMhinaa. 

TIM  buUdar  of  thla  ompira  waa  tha  lata 
Hanry  Luoa.  irtMaa  iapaot  on  AsMrtean 
thlnklnf  haa  baan  IncaleulaMa.  M  THaodora 
Whiu  (C^H.)  baa  notad.  'lU  .  .  .  rarolv- 
tlonlMd  tbo  tlUnklnc  of  Amarloan  raadaia." 
Luea  ataitad  bia  rlaa  to  jmbllablng  glory 
wttb  kjans  tnmt  ■atabUabBMBtarlaaa  Hiain- 
aa  Inmont  and  Z>«lfbt  Macrow  (Ilka  I4aant 
a  J.  P.  liorgan  partnar).  Harray  Flraatone, 
X.  Roland  Harrtman.  and  vacloua  B>aniba»«  of 
tba  Hacknaaa  family  (Standard  OU  foatuna) . 
Thtii  Infliianoa  bacama  aapaelaUy  apiMMnt 
wben  ba  atartad  bla  bwaliwaa  ff- «~i 
Fortun*.  in  tba  aalddla  of  the  rInaBaalnii  Am 
John  Koblar  wrttaa  in  Tha  Ffrat  1>ooon: 

"It  la  a  Iwwii  wains  paiadOK  that  Vortuna. 
tba  masaalna  of  biirtnaaa.  qwaattaaad  tba  al- 
fldancy  of  tba  fraa  antarprlaa  ajalain  and 
•ran  took  on  a  faint  aodallat  tlnce.  Soma  of 
ita  adltoca  and  oontrHnrtoBX  atood  far  to  tba 
laft.  Luoa  raaUaad  tbla— but  ba  alao  raallaad 
tbat  ba  naadad  looooeUata  to  ahaka  up  tba 
faiitniaa  woild  and  maka  H  noOaa  Vortuna. 

"TTndar  tba  ntanaflng  adltonbip  of  Boa- 
aaU  Davenpoct.  a  prafraaalva  (ate]  BapnbU- 
can.  Voitana  a|>paai«d  to  favor  a  mlaad  aeon- 
omy.  It  was  Davanport  «bo  aaw  praaldantlal 
quaUttai  in  WamdaU  Wlllkla.  and  Intaraatad 
Luoa  ta  baeUnc  blm  afalnat  Booaavalt  .  . 

Apparantly  tbat  U  wbat  Looa'a  ftnanctal 
anaala  wantad.  And.  althootb  ha  latar  wamad 
to  oppoaa  FJXB..  Hanry  Luoa  obaarad  hla 
aooompUabmanta:  "I  dldnt  vota  for  yJDJL 
but  It  waa  all  rtgbt  with  bm  tbat  ba  won. 
Ha  aooompUahad  a  lot  of 
raform." 


awnially  Om- 
an antl-OooiBBnlat.  Tat  ba  alwaya 
btttarty  oppaaad  anyoaa  Ilka  ■obart  Taft. 
MaeArtbnr.  or  Baity  OoM- 
ba  tbonvkt  might  aetaally  do 
iboat  OoamoBlat  aobvafaton  la 
tba  UBltad  Stafemi  Luea^  bagaa  antl-OoBk- 
mualam  waa  oaad  to  paoiota  bla  IVorid  Oor- 
wnsMBt  eniaadaa,  BaaMaa  bla  IPJL  BMm- 
barablp.  ba  waa  a  mambar  of  tba  O^JBL  and 
tba  Atlantle  nBloo.  Binry  Lnoa  waa  atM  a 
atraag  auppottar  of  tba  Unltad  Hatlooa,  avan 
■■a  rola  in  ita  aatabUabmant 


Jaanna  Hannon.  a  fonaer  Uf0  atafl  wrltar. 
taUa  in  Sueh  la  Uf€  bow  tolarant  Loea  waa  of 
tba  Communlat  oaU  oponly  workliv  at  Tlma- 
Ufa.  ICn.  BarmoB  ralataa  bow  baadhnaa  wera 
auddaaly  altarad  to  ooBvay  -~-— «-g-  naver 
intandad.  and  bow  aba  and  bar  faUow  ra- 
poftaca  wara  aobjactad  to  praaauraa  to  Ignora 
■oma  atorlaa  and  puab  othaia.  Sba  alao  ra- 
vaala  tbat  Wblttakar  Cbambara  waa  not  wti- 
ooBiad  back  to  Tlma-TJtb  aft«  ba  had  taatt- 
flad  agalnat  Alfar  Blaa  (C.FA.)  Ifta.  Har- 
mon'B  rtaacrlpthiu  of  Ufa  with  Luoa  waa  oon- 
ddarad  inqiortant  anoogb  to  ba  raprodocad 
by  tha  Sanata  brtamal  Sacmitj  Subooaualt- 


Lnoa.  Ilka  wmiam  Palay 
Oowlaa.  waa  a  Biambar  at  tha  IPJt.  (tba  am- 
eiaUy  dtad  *1nBtruaiaDt  of  oonmuBlat 
potl^^,  and  ba  and  bla  ooiparatlon  pro- 
Ttdad  It  with  iBiaa  ftnanrtal  oontrlbutlaaa. 
Tba  irM.  Itaartnga  raraalad  fbat  Bianry 
Luoa  bad  doaa  a»an  thing  poartbla  to  buxy 
andanea  tbat  OommnalMB  waiw  wotkli« 
within  tba  LPJt  to  laaora  tha  aallout  of 
Chiang  to  tba  rhtnaaa  Bada  wan  aa  ha  pn- 
tondad  to  ba  a  fiiand  and  aopportar  of 
Chiaag  Kal-abak. 


In  tba  lata  VUtlaa.  Banry  Luoa  ■wltohad 
fRMB  tba  "World  OovamBient  to  oppoaa 
Una  to  tba  "paaoafnl  aoaalat- 
and  World  OawanuBant  with  Oommu- 
llBa  aad  Lift  want  baek  to  glorlfylag 
tba  SoTlat  Union  aa  it  bad  dona  dvlng 
World  War  JL  m  IMS.  Luea  and  rtma'a  pnb- 
llabar  Jamaa  Llnan  (a  ^wnaor  of  tba  oeeult 
Tampla  of  XTndatatandlng  and  a  mambar  ot 
tba  O.7.R..  Atlantle  Union,  and  Tba  Pilgrim 
Sooloty)  took  a  group  of  forty-tbraa  UJB. 
biiilniBaiitaii  bablnd  tba  Iron  Curtain  to  pro- 
mote aid  and  trade  with  tba  enemy. 

■dltor-ln-eblef  of  aU  Time  Inc.  publlea- 
ttooa,  la  Hadley  Ponovan,  a  Bbodaa  SBbolar, 
former  reporter  for  the  Leftlat  Waahinfton 
Poet,  and  a  member  of  the  CPJl.  aad  The 
Pilgrim  Society.  Other  Brtabllabmantarlana 
la  the  Time  Ibc.  hiarareby  are  vloa  chair- 
man Boy  Tareaw  (CrM.)  and  dlraetoia  John 
Oardner  (CPJL)  and  Sol  Unowlta  (C.FJL) . 
The  late  C.  D.  "Jaekaon"  (CFJt)  dlrldad 
bla  time  between  the  Luee  intaraau  and  hla 
role  in  Praaldant  ■toanbowar'i  "palaoa 
guard."  where  be  waa  leader  In  tba  "get 
Mooartby"  movamant. 

The  man  who  la  now  reported  to  be  load- 
ing the  mandi  of  Ttmu  la  a  Canadian  named 
■dgar  BronfBian,  bead  of  the  worldwUla  Sea- 
gram's wblakey  empire,  who  oontrola  Time 
Inc.  through  ownanhlp  of  M-O-H.  Bronf- 
Bian Inherited  great  wealth  from  bla  father 
Samuel  Bronfman,  who  nwda  bla  fortune  aa 
Al  Oapone'a  aupptlar  darb^  ptoblMUon.  Bd- 
gar  Bconfmaa.  obo  of  thoae  who  aooom- 
paalad  Looe  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
IMS.  la  married  to  Ann  Loeb  c€  the  Xubn. 
Loeb  intematlooal  hanMng  faoiUlaa.  She  la 
the  dau^Mer  of  Ptanoea  T.ai.wT.  g^^d  bar 
father  la  J.  L.  Loeb  8r.  (CJP.B.).  a  senior 
pertner  In  Loeb.  Bbodaa  and  Oompany.  a 
nrm  with  blatorle  tlae  to  the  BotbaebUdi. 

Bronfman,  a  oontnbutor  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey In  IMS.  la  part  of  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
braltb^  "nafarandiim  "n."  the  goal  of  whlofa 
U  to  aupputt  Vletnlk  eandldatee  who  are  to 
the  Laft  of  the  general  Damoerat  Party.  Aa 
Oalbcaltb  pnta  It:  "Tba  Democratic  Party 
muBt  benoafortb  nee  the  word  mteuUUm.  It 
daecrlbaa  what  wa  need." 

It  la  dear  tbat  the  bumb  aiadU  In  AnMrtca. 
whether  it  be  the  newapi^ara  we  iHbiiibbimI 
in  the  September  laaua  oC  Amarloan  Opinion, 
natwock  taieTlalon.  or  the  altek  —^g*-*"*-. 
ara  dtaprnporttonataly  In  tba  bands  of  tbe 
radteaU  of  tbe  WslaliHaliiiiaiit.  It  la  alao  dear 
tbat  aama  ■BtabHahmant  la  otwnmlttart  to  tbe 
f ommtlon  of  a  One  WotM  Oovammant  which 
It  Intaoda  to  rule— tbaraby  gaining  oontaol 
o/  all  the  wealth  of  tbe  world.  The  BatabUab- 
tta  mam  madia  to  proaaote  that 


of  tbe  Mew  Toek 
and  a  maaabar  of  tba  oon- 

Pllgrlm  Soctaty. 
BMy  wieta  to  write  CJSJB. 

prodaettai  of  a  ducumantary  on 
Aid  and  Trade  With  tbe  Oommunlat  ~ 
diaoiiing  bow  Amarlca  flnannm  aad  aqnipa 
tba  VIetccBg  and  Berth  Vlahiamses  tbwwgb 
loaaa.  gtfta.  aad  tiaaafualooa  of  teahnotogr 
to  Buaata  aad  bar  aateOltaa— tha  iwy  anaaal 
of  an  aoamy  kUllag  our  aona  la  tbe  fleM. 
Pacbape  W.B.C.  would  be  lataraeted  1b  p«t- 
tlag  together  one  of  Ita  famoue  White  Pa- 
paraoai  tba  TVaaaon  Boad  wear*  bnlldlag  to 
Unk  Bueate  with  Soutbeaat  Aala.  or  the  Bock- 
sfaUar-Baton  oomhlne  to  build  faetotlaa  be- 
hind tba  Iron  Curtain. 

*  Saa  Anthony  Sutton's  Westara  reekaology 
Aad  Soviet  Seoaoatlo  i>evelopmeat  1917  to 
1$S0  HOorar  InaUtute,  Stanford.  IMS. 

*  In  the  leaue  of  Boaltp—Th*  tttal  Mtate 
Netotpaptr  of  New  York  tor  Septaaabar  IS. 
IMl,  oolnmnlet  BUaa  Ooben  tells  of  his  par- 
aonal  aaperlenees  In  rteellng  with  Sobtff  and 
Kuhn.  Loeb  Ik  Oompany  wben  they  were  in 
tbe  prooam  of  oaneuTaclng  to  eetabllab  the 
Vaderal  Beeerre  Syateaou  Cohan  dn^ia  tbla 
Information  about  the  relationship  between 
Schiff  and  John  D.  BockefeUar. 

"At  that  time.  lir.  Schiff,  tbe  sealor  bmb- 
ber  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  A  Company,  atm  bald, 
together  with  one  (Jamea)  Htlllman.  the 
power  of  attorney  orer  tbe  fortune  of  Ut. 
John  D.  BookafeDer.  St.;  be  had  bean  pro- 
nounced ao  111  that  he  oould  not.  at  tbat 
tlBM.  attend  to  any  buslnaes  at  all  and  it  bad 
been  naeaeeary  to  turn  otbt  tba  direction  of 
bla  affairs  to  tbeea  two  bmb."  BockefeUer 
bad  worked  ifloealy  with  tbe  flnandara  of  tba 
CoBununUt  takaoTer  of  Buaala  alnoe  bla  early 
days  in  tba  oil  buatnam  when  Kuhn,  Loeb 
A  Company  granted  blm  a  aaeret  rebate  on 
the  oil  shlKMd  over  their  Pennaylranla  Bail- 
road. 

'Santoff  U  not  a  mlUtary  Btaa;  PJ>A. 
made  him  an  Inatant  general  during  World 
War  n. 

•Aooordlng  to  the  group'a  1MB  mamber- 
■hlp  llat.  other  Btembera  in  tbe  United  SUtee 
of  The  Fllgrlma,  74  Trinity  Plaoa,  New  Tork 
lOOM,  are:  Prank  Altaehul,  John  Aator.  Hugh 
D.  Auoblndoaa.  George  W.  BaU.  Budolph 
Blng.  Douglaa  M.  Black.  Bogar  If.  Bloagh, 
Brigadier  Oeneral  Oecrge  A.  BrowneU,  David 
K.  B.  Bruoe.  ■Uawortb  Bunker.  Admiral  Ar- 
lelgb  Burke.  Arthur  P.  Bume.  Oardner 
Oowlea.  TbOBiaa  B.  Deway,  Tbomaa  K.  Dewey 
Jr..  darenoe  DIUon,  C.  Douglaa  DUlon.  Bad- 
lay  Donovan.  Captain  Tkwiglaa  Pairtaanka  Jr.. 
O.  Keith  Funaton.  Leonard  W.  Ball.  Lyndon 
B.  JOhneon.  Jamee  A.  Linen,  wnilam  Mc- 
Chaaney  llartln.  Tha  Baverend  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale.  Blmo  Boper.  Dean  Buak.  and 
Hanry  M.  wrlaton. 

^Harah  wrote  speechea  for  Bugana  Mc- 
Carthy in  bis  primary  batttea.  then  berated 
the  Setmtor  aa  Juat  a  "Ubaial"  with  ao  faai- 
ing  for  the  "rerolutlon."  Mr.  Baiah  waa  alao 
eonnaeted  with  tbe  notorloudy  pro-Oom- 
munlat  Paelflea  Poundatlon.  In  October,  1MB, 
he  waa  a  i^aakar  for  the  Vlatoong  Morato- 
rium in  aupport  of  tbe  Vlatoong.  t  Bdlfb  Bo- 
mnwald  Stem's  laU  huaband  Bdgar  waa  a  di- 
rector of  tba  Mdaral  Baaarre  Bank  of  Atlanta 
and  traaaurer  of  Lahaian  Btam  Jk  Company. 
Tba  Sterna  aad  labmana  axe  zaiatad.  Tba 
Lriunaa  annaalnra  baipad  atart  the  f amOy 
fortune — which  now  aUowa  tham  to  Onanoe 
"CMI  Blgbta"  oauaaa— by  dealing  ta  davaa 
in 
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*Tbe  enormoualy  praBtabta  TV  Owide  la 
owaad  by  Walter  Annanbaag.  Blchard  Nixon's 
amtaiamrlrw  to  tba  Court  of  St.  Jamm'.  An- 
nanbarg.  who  until  raoantly  waa  owner  at 


»Wbfla  Ttme  ilnwinataa  tba 
flald.  ooopetltom  BewaiBat*  and  UM.  Mem 
are  alao  doady  oonnaetad  with  tba  CPA. 
Newstaeek  la  owned  by  ttoe  WaskfttfffOK  Poet 


(wboae  ownerablp  and  control  waa  illamaaart 
In  dataO  last  meatb) .  Obalnnan  of  tbe  board 
Ptadariek  Baabe  la  a  member  of  tbe  orJCt. 
aa  waa  tba  lata  Pblllp  Orabam.  Batlred  editor 
MalooUn  Mmr  U  a  OML  mandber.  aa  U  cur- 
rent editor  Oabora  BUlott.  Other  OJTJt,  men 
at  Nemweek  inoluda  ooinmnlat  Stewart  Al- 
■op,  oontributlng  edltcr  Cart  Spaaia.  and  At- 
lanU  Bureau  chief  wmiam  Anderaon.  Tba 
top  man  at  VJt.  Sewa,  Darld  Lawrenoa,  la  alao 
a  member  of  tbe  CPJl. 


THE  PENTAQOH  PAPERS 


HON.  RARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AXBOMA 

IN  THE  SENATX  OP  THE  XTNITXD  STATES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

ISi.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Air  Force  dxiring  World  War  n,  Oen.  Ira 
C.  Baker,  retired,  has  written  some  In- 
teresting additional  Infoimatioa  relative 
to  the  experience  he  had  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  n  with  scMne  of  the 
events  outlined  in  the  Pentagon  papers. 
Because  of  the  importance,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoKO, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Nxw  Yobk  Tncaa  VBtxak  Bxroa* 
(By  Ira  C.  Baker) 

Tbe  oourta  eventually  will  decide  tbe  legal 
aspecta  of  the  publication  of  tbe  purloined 
Pentagon  study  about  tbe  decisions  In  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  the  meantime  a  review  of 
some  historical  Incldenta  from  World  War  n 
may  help  concerned  cltleens  make  valid 
Judgments  about  these  dlacloeuree. 

In  AprU  1042  the  head  of  tbe  Waahtngton 
bureau  of  a  prominent  newspaper  called  the 
Information  Division  of  the  War  Department 
In  the  Pentagon  and  said.  "Taeterday  after- 
noon 16  U.S.  bombers  took  off  from  a  car- 
rier 700  milae  from  the  Japaneee  ooaat, 
bombed  Tokyo  and  Sew  on  to  land  In  China. 
We  propoee,  with  your  clearance,  to  go  with 
an  extra  edition  Immediately." 

Tbe  Pentegon  cenaor  replied  promptly, 
"Hold,  abecdutely,  until  thla  atory  U  releaaed 
officially.  The  carrier  la  still  vulnerable  to 
Jap  sir  and  sub  patrols.  The  crews  are  behind 
enemy  llnee.  Announcement  of  thdr  number 
and  looatlon  obvloualy  will  intensify  the 
search  for  them." 

This  great  new^per  (not  tbe  New  Tork 
Times)  did  no*  publish  its  dranutlc  exclu- 
sive but  awaited  the  releaae  by  Prealdent 
Rooeevelt. 

In  the  war  years,  hoBoetown  new^iapera 
were  encouraged  to  pubUah  lettera  from  vet- 
erans overseas,  after  eenecrahip  to  eliminate 
anything  which  might  violate  eecurlty.  Thla 
was  good  for  troop  morale.  A  mldweatem 
weekly  publlahed  a  lettw  from  a  member  of 
a  submarine  crew  which  eomdiow  eecaped 
ceneorsblp  and  which  read.  "Mom.  wa  were 
hit  by  a  Jap  depth  charge  while  crulidng  at 
300  feet  below  tbe  aurf  aoa  aad  It  did  no  dam- 
age. Juat  made  our  llghta  Mink."  Very  ahortly 
thereafter  the  Jape  doubted  the  power  of 
their  depth  chargee.  Many  aubntarlne  erawa 
paid  with  their  llvee  for  thla  gratultoua  in- 
formation to  the  enemy. 

Oounaal  for  tbe  New  Tork  Ttanee  contend 
that  there  U  ao  legal  paeoadant  or  autbortty 
to  prevent  the  pubhoatlon  of  eecret  govam- 
ment  documanta.  Tbe  govamment  bu^,  after 
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pubUcatlon.  bring  a  crtmlnal  actioa  agalnat 
the  newapapera  if  it  wlabaa. 

Lat'a  try  tbla  on  for  alaa  uieawirart  by  other 
hlatoBioal  Inddenta. 

If  the  New  Tork  Tlmee  bad  publlahed  a 
atory  on  June  ft  IM4.  after  BlaanhDwar'a  In- 
vaalon  fleet  had  aallad.  namlag  tha  baaohee 
upon  which  alliad  troc^a  were  to  land  next 
morning.  Pleld  Marahal  Bundatadt  would 
have  moved  hla  laaarve  Panaar  dlvlalona  to 
thoae  polnta  Immediately.  All  trocpa  which 
atormed  the  baaohee  would  have  been  killed 
or  captured.  Tbe  Invaaicm  would  have  failed. 

It  would  have  bean  oold  comfort  to  tbe 
relatlvea  of  100/)00  dead  ataekad  on  the 
Normandy  beachea  to  know  that  the  UJS. 
government  oould  bring  an  action  agalnat 
tbeTlmea. 

Bdltorlallxlng  in  ita  defenae  the  Tlmea 
saya  tbat  It  publlahed  the  Pentagon  eecret 
study  becauae  the  eventa  ware  more  than 
three  yeara  old  and  publication  ooxild  not 
thwefore  haaard  xiational  Intereat. 

No  newq;>aper  nor  any  private  Individual 
poeseeaea  all  tbe  facta  neoeeaary  to  make  that 
judgment.  Only  the  Prealdent  who  la  charged 
with  the  raapooBlblllty  for  Uie  aaeurtty  of 
our  foBcee  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  with 
the  conduct  of  International  relatlona  baa 
aU  the  data  requlalte  to  valid  decisions  In 
theeearaaa. 

The  Department  of  Juatloe,  obvloualy  with 
Prealdent  Nlaon'a  approval,  contanda  that 
the  New  Tork  Times  publicati<m  of  the  secret 
Vietnam  docuntents  "would  reeult  In  Irrepar- 
able Injury  to  the  '«r**""«'  defenee." 

Some  Idea  of  the  damage  may  be  reallxed 
by  cnnal daring  what  our  leaderahlp  would 
give  for  a  recording  of  Bo  Chi  Mlnh's  war 
oonferencea  with  hla  principal  advlaara  dur- 
ing the  aame  period. 

Tboee  who  favrar  freedom  for  the  news 
media  to  publlah  aaeret  government  docu- 
menta  at  will  chooae  to  overlook  tbe  fact 
that  we  are  atlll  at  war  and  suffering  more 
than  100  casualtlea  eadi  wedL 

Deq>lte  the  bitter  dlvlalona  among  our 
people  how  and  why  we  got  into  the  Viet- 
nam War,  cannot  we  now  agree  tbat  ao  long 
as  the  war  continues  nothing  will  be  done 
which  may  aid  the  enemy,  prolong  the  war 
or  increaae  our  caaualtlae? 


SPEECH  OF  n.8.  AMBASSADOR 
GEORGE  BUSH  BEFORE  THE  518T 
SESSION  OF  THE  VH.  ECONOBQC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  n.8.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, George  Bush,  before  tbe  Slst  Ses- 
sion of  the  nJ7.  EconoBoic  and  Social 
CouncU  wherein  he  stated  that  the 
United  States  can  maintain  its  interna- 
tional obligations  at  present  levels  only 
if  other  countries  dn^  discrimination 
against  American  products.  He  said 
America's  trading  partners  risk  "great 
damage"  unless  they  lower  these  protec- 
tive trade  barriers. 

A  XSJPJ.  release  on  the  ambassador's 
speech  is  as  foUows: 

UJB.  oflkdala  aaM  Buah'a  atatmant  ahould 
be  viewed  aa  one  of  Waahlngton*a  moat  aa- 
rloua  wamlnga  yet  that  oorrectlon  of  the 
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American  payment  datlett  la  an  inter  national 
I  eaxHinalbnitj 

"If  the  Unltad  Stataa  ware  to  try  to  re- 
store Its  external  haUmoe  unllateraUy,  wa 
woiild  Inflict  grant  f— -^g-  on  all  our  trad- 
ing partnara  aa  waQ  aa  ooraaivaa,''  Botfi  aald. 

"We  have  cfaoaan  a  mora  rational  ooisaa. 
We  are  looking  towards  intonattonal  co- 
operation to  aaaUt  ua  In  a  teak  in  which  all 
concerned  have  a  atake." 

Buah  aald  tbe  United  Statea  la  not  at  pra- 
aent  cutting  bade  on  lataniaMnnal  obUga- 
tlons,  "partlcnlarly  foreign  aaalatanoe." 

"But  oooperatlon  la  a  two-way  atraet,"  be 
said.  "Wa  too  aoq^act  ooopoatlon  ftom  othara. 
If  the  UJB.  eoooomy  la  to  continue  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  tbe  world  it  muat  be 
allowed  to  export  to  marfceta  in  which  It 
baa  a  natural  omrqMtittve  advantage." 


THE  PENTAGON  PAPERS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  nnBAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  James 
8.  Copley,  [nibllsher  of  the  Copley  news- 
pi4>ers.  has  made  a  very  significant 
and  worthwhile  statement  regarding  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  New  York  Tlmas 
in  publishing  stolen  Government  docu- 
ments, which  deserves  attrntkn  and 
which  merits  much  wider  publicity  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  news  account  of  Mr.  Copley's  state- 
ment, taken  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  July  11.  1971: 


PTTBuaKxx  Aaaana  Uax  or  Wsa  Baroar  Bt 
Nxw  ToBX  TiifBB,  Poar 

OoaoKSDo,  Caixt.,  July  10. — Tlie  American 
peofrie  want  to  know  why  newqiapara  pub- 
lished the  Pentagon's  secret  atudy  of  United 
Statee  involvement  In  Viet  Nam  without  any 
effrat  to  get  them  dedaaalflad  flrat,  PubUaher 
8.  Copley  aald  today. 

He  aald  they  want  to  know  why  the  New 
Tork  Tlmea  baant  been  proaecutad  fOr  un- 
autbcHlaed  poeeeealon  of  atolen  gooda. 
MOT  rxxx  raxaa  laaux 

"What  baa  bappanad  really  baa  nothing  to 
do  with  freedom  of  the  preea,"  aald  Copley, 
chairman  of  the  ootporatlon  puUiahlng  the 
Copley  newap^MTs. 

"Tbe  Plrst  Amendment  prohiblta  the  Con- 
gress  from  paaaing  lawa  abridging  freedom 
of  the  preea."  aald  Copley  tn  a  apeach.  "I 
doubt  if  there  la  any  likelihood  that  Ooo- 
greaa  has  any  a\icb  Intent." 

Jounudlam  waa  dona  a  rtlaaarvlffe  by  tbe 
Tlmee  and  other  nawapapasa  which  elected 
to  Identify  with  the  Tlmea,  he  aald. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  OaU- 
f  omla  and  Nevada  Aaaodated  Praas  newapa- 
per  publlabera,  Oopley  aald:  "THe  New  Tork 
Tlmea  came  Into  iiiimamlrm  of  atolen  docu- 
manta which  tbe  government  ragarda  aa 
senalttve.  "^""g  no  known  effort  to  procure 
their  dedaaalflaatlon  to  permit  tbdr  legal 
publication— and  agalnat  tba  advice  of  tbe 
govammant— TIM  TImaa  deeted  to  publlata 
the  documanta.  In  abort,  thata  waa  a 
straightforward  ronto  to  follow,  not  m  any 
way  Invdved  with  fiaedom  of  tbe  ] 
the  Tlmee  ofaoee  not  to  foUoar  It." 


MOT  ooimoHiB  >T  oomtT 
Oopley  aald  there  waa  no  ruling  on  free- 
dom of  tbe  preea  In  the  dertakm  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  that  held  publication  of  tbe 
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EXTB49KINS  OP  RSMAAKS 


Hm  hWi  oa«tt  "tflA  ao(  to  anr  war  oon- 
tlM  ftwfe  ttet  Om  TlBM  wd  Mi  oal- 


UMy  did  ao  kBMrtni^'*  Oevtor  mML 


AZBCBAPT  COfUP. 


HON.  CHAILES  1  GUBSEE 

ov  oautamaaA 

IK  THE  HOD8K 0»  MU  ■■■■II  r  knvkA 
Mowdn.  JtOlt  12,  1971 

Mr.  OUBSBR.  MT.  BUWlW.  tbe  Boom 
of  inniniiiiltlliw  wm  Mcn  IM  oon- 
■idering  a  loan  gnmntM  <»  tbe  I<oek- 
heed  Aixcntt  Ootp.  1  mStm  thrt  ttwe 
IM  ma^  (iaoMvlr  iMifd  iMUMi  €D  botti 
ridM  of  tliis  IMOB,  but  am  MDfldnt  tlisfc 
my  ooOaacnH  iMre  In  tte  BoDM  win  vaat 
to  eaxefOOy  wd«h  an  «f«1dHiee  available 
to  tbem.  A  very  algiiilloant  lettor  wblch 
itilkM  at  MOM  vary  Important  pointB  was 
wrtfetan  toy  Mr.  A.  W^Tooy-LeVlar.  an 
tntemattanally  raoognlaed.  top  ratad  taat 
pilot  with  a  high  dagiaa  ct  taototeal 
•Ultty.  Hto  worda  oannot  be  treated 
lightly  and  X  aidbmlt  the  f  otkmlng  wlileh 
I  eoBunand  to  the  attmtkn  of  my  ool- 
l 


ing,o<  lngn«e«tla  In  mdt 


J%dy  12,  1971 
doaa  not  navtra  tiba  ttit- 


PTMUtaBt  mxOD 


JDMB  1.  larn. 

lir    TWMD  J    BOBCB, 

Chairman,  and  CMef  JExwmtfM  OJlow,  0«i»- 
•ral  XIaetrle  Oo,  Kew  Tor*.  IT.T. 

Dux    Mk.    BoacB:    I    «M    oouMotsMt 
troublad  by  tout  laU«r  to 

rtlMnand  by  ttao  nUtad  . 
mstlT*  to  tta*  pnvoMd  MgiArtlan 
wbteh  would  ptoflda  loan  gaanntMa  to  • 
oonaorttnm  of  34  bunka  la  rapport  ot  tbo 
1 1  will  wort  Ir-1011  THStar  pragiua.  It  la  aot 
Mupctatnc  that  aa  a  looi^tvB  I/wlrhaart  am- 
ployaa,  Z  aak  tKmblad  bf  yom  aottooa.  I  taava 
alwaya  bad  onnllrtaiiBa  In  talg  bwdoaaa  axtd 
baUavad  that  ft  aotad  In  good  tattb.  but  it  la 
at  boat  iriarmiag  ttaat  you  put  Into  eticnl*- 
tion  on  a  rr*«««»'  aeala  Urformatl<»i  vblch 
waa  both  talaa  and  mlalaartlng.  Ivan  caaual 
InquMaa  vonld  bava  provad  tham  ao.  In  tba 
cunasxt  ataaoapbasa  in  wblob  obaigaa  ofmla- 
iiiaiiataiiiant  aia  rampant.  It  aaaaa  woctb- 
wblla  to  aA  you  aa  tba  baad  of  tba  Oanaral 
Baetzlc  Oompany  to  look  Inward  and^datar' 
mlna  bow  you  aa  an  individual  and 
Baetrlc  aa  a  oocporaliaa  ooidd  ba«a 
lad  Into  tbla  naidlaai  tnp. 

11^  raaotHm  la  not  pnimp^ad  by  nqr  rala  aa 
a  SO-yaar  I/iekbaart  aaiyloyaa.  It  U  paoaaptad 
by  my  laniigBlBail  rata  aa  ana  at  tba  natton'a 
laadii^  taat  pOota  who  baa  apant  bnndrada 
of  boon  babtnd  Oafoatal  lacUle  anglnaa  tn 

tba  ant  amartean  taat  pikit  aartgnad  to  Uda 
coamtiy^  fin*  opantloBat  Jat  alnralt.  Tbe 
atzpiaaa  vaa  tba  I  nntbiiil  V-de  aad  tba 
aa  tba  OaMral  Baotrto  1-40.  In  oaae 
Q JL  aiiiMlaaiw  dom  not  inotada  tbla 
parUfBOlar  Jat.  on  Marab  to.  Utf.  I  wa  al- 
moat  kniad  la  tbla  alxptana  wban.  tba  tvfelna 
dlae  dMntagraaad  in  dli^  abattartng  tba 
laar  fwalaga  wttb  tha  lOH  flf  tiaa  tall 
bly  aad  aoanpMa  lam  oC  atxaraft 

I  ipmi  muiy  painful  moBtbata  tba 
pital  xaeopaMttng  tram  a  Craotmad  Unaar 
qttna  and  only  by  tba  pravldanoa  of  Ood  waa 
myiifa««ad. 

oorl^  tbu  paclod.  ONnan 
ployaaa  In  wbrom  X  bad  graat 
knowladgad  to  ma  tbat  O  Jt  b 


OM.  X-W  MigtaM  tn  am 

flgbtar  aartaa.  8aflo»lt  to 

of  oppoatunity  to  raaHnbar  my 

rlanoa  wttb  tba  OX  1-de 

mpt  tba  Staillgbtar  program  m  .    _ 

tarougbuut  Ita  aaily  Ufa.  but  not  orty  did 

we  auppwt  OM.,  not  biaMdag  <«r  paob- 

lesM  wltb  your  produet.  wa  lant  you  both 

titf1ri«w*  and  moral  aupport  in  eocraattag 

your  problama. 

Tbla  la  tba  enTiRMunant  tn  wblBb  wa  at 
T.nt1rti»ti1  oonttnuad  to  woA  wttb  OM.  m  m 
partnar  in  tboa*  arma  wtMn  our  akilla  Inet 
oompMrnant  ona  anotbar . . .  bopafdDy,  wttb- 
out  ttor  or  fntr.  I  am  obrlonaly  not  an 
expert  on  OX.'a  angina  tnutnaaa,  but  X  would 
haaard  tbe  guam  tbat  tbrougb  tbe  C-6  traaa- 
port,  tba  S-8A  ASW  aircraft  and  tba  AB-M 
over  and  abora  tba  f^lOft  program  ttaaif ,  wa 
are  tba  largaat  naar  M  OX.  aaglnaa  in  tbe 
wortA* 

Wbon  we  cboae  tba  BoOa-Boyoa  BB.S1I  an- 
gina f<»  tbe  liortbwert  TrlStar,  wa  did  aot  do 
It  from  weaknam  but  ratbar  from  atmgtb. 
No  one  la  more  famtUar  wltb  O.X.  anglTtai 
tban  lioAbaad.  but  tbe  BoUa-Boyoe  eom- 
metclal  axperlenoe  ao  orerabadowa  OM.  •■- 
perlenee  tbat  tbera  waa  no  room  for  aarlooa 
contaat.  Aa  a  pilot  wltb  long  esperianoa  be- 
hind General  Bectrlc  anglnea.  I  am  oonfl- 
dant  you  wUl  ultlmataty  pruduoa  a  fine  oom- 
merdal  engine.  If  tbat  ilMrald  Imppan  In 
1871  or  1973.  It  wUl  be  In  eomtiadletUm  of 
tlM  exparianee  cycle  of  an  otbar  oomplOT 
ty^^TK*1  eqo^mant  in  tbe  biatory  of  aTl»- 
tlon  .  .  .  wtmterar  your  axparmoa  wltb  tbe 
CF-0  engine  .  .  ■  and  I  wiab  you  notblng  but 
tba  beat. 

But.  aa  a  man  who  atood  behind  Oeneral 
Klactnc  producta  whan  there  waa  Uttta  cauae 
to  do  ao.  and  aa  part  of  a  eonqiany  which  <ttd 
the  aame.  I  condemn  you  and  tbe  Oanaral 
BUotxtc  Oompany  for  tbe  cram  manner  In 
whk^  you  bare  operated  in  tbe  matter  of  tba 
prcpoaad  T<>rkbaed  loan  guarantee.  Damtta 
my  natural  tendency  to  aupport  big  tmatnem. 
your  tranq;>arant  lack  of  good  faith  la  dla- 
heartanlng  to  ma  peraonaUy  and  a  illaaai  iilca 
to  Oaoaral  Baotile.  and  Ita  tbmiaanda  of 
atockholdarB. 

Touia  truly. 

TohtUVI^ 


DRSB8INO  UP  DRE88INQ 


uf  m  HooBBOv  annaBBMTATxvaB 
jrondoy,  JtOg  12.  1971 


lb<la<iattrtwaM  The 

tXa  lUKt  to  teaya.  for  Ma 

liniwatohtlj,  for 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 


OtoforUinatety.  deqpHa  the  Inatftate'a 
oonmendibla  actkm.  it  coocadea  there 
may  be  a  delay  of  ■»  to  1  year  before 
aMat  maautaetitfen  have  conniletert 
>^««f«tit  the  labalt  on  tbair  ptodnots. 
Thia  aeama  to  be  an  unneceeaatUy  kng 
delay. 

lir.  Robert  Bdlm.  inatttato  preeidnt. 
would  not  name  thoee  oompanlea  be  aaid 
are  oooaldering  aupcOylng  the  public  with 
a  bat  of  ttie  Ingredlenta  that  go  Into 
their  producta. 

Hie  inoliiem.  of  couree.  Uee  In  the  fact 
(hat  the  instltate  la  calling  for  vohm- 
taiy  cappllanee  on  the  part  of  the  aalad 
ill  I  Ml  m  manufactarera.  Its  new  policy 
laelCB  both  tbe  atatua  of  law  and  any 
hint  of  the  meana  neeeeaary  to  inaure 
tbat  tbe  manafacturere  ■ill  f oDow  the 
sttggeatton 

It  la  not  enoi«h  that  Individual  manu- 
facturers dlacloee  the  contents  of  their 
products  aa  a  random,  voluntazy  basis. 
We  need  a  law  that  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  require  all  food  manufacturers 
to  ccmiily  <iolckly  aikd  uniformly.  My 
blU.  HJl.  8g70.  would  require  that  aU 
ingredlenta  contained  In  a  food  product 
be  listed  on  the  label  in  the  order  of  their 
predominance  In  the  food.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  consumer  makea  It  mandatray 
that  this  bill  be  adopted. 


TBOB  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  VETERANS 


Mr.  ROOarrHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  the 
sponaw  of  the  Truth-ln-FDOd-LabaUng 
Act.  I  note  with  tetereat  the  etotwnent 
(tf  tbe  Mayonnalae  and  Sated  Di' feeing 
Institute,  urging  all  dreeiliig  manatec- 
turers  to  begin  Immertlataly  darlartng 
all  hwiedlento  on  tbe  labels  of  atand- 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OV  MSW  Toax 

nff  TBM  BOXJSK  or  BKPUBKNTATlVgB 

MondOM.  J*tK  12.  1971 

Mr.  RRID  of  New  Toi^  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  number  of  Americans  who  are  now 
Teterana  of  the  Vietnam  war  1b  greater 
than  tbe  populatldn  of  SI  Statee. 

Yet  our  Vietnam  veterans  are  one  of 
the  moat  forgotten,  neglected,  and 
Ignored  groupa  in  America. 

llMir  proUema  are  enormous.  Tbeg 
need  a  lot  of  help.  But  for  them  to  get 
bdp.  the  American  public  Is  going  to 
have  to  wake  up  to  their  idlght  and  abow 
some  vocal  conoenx. 

Over  376,000  veterans  are  out  of  wort: 
and  cannot  get  Jobs.  Upwards  of  60,000 
young  vetetans  are  addicted  to  hard  nar- 
cotlca.  and  many  of  tbeee  have  been 
given  dlshooorable  discharges  under  a 
kJDd  of  thinking  we  axe  now  growing 
away  finan.  And  at  least  another  S0,000 
addtefei  win  soon  return  from  South  Vlet- 


Tliirty  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans now  in  VA  homltals  are  payehi- 
atrie  eaaee.  And  wbo  knowa  bow  many 
arewalkbig  tbe  sheets  In  need  of 


At  tbe  pi  eeent  time,  ttie  Food  and  Drug       Oar 


hoapltalB  are  so  erowtfed 
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and  underataff  ed  tbat  tboaaands  of  vet- 
erans of  ail  ages  are  on  waiting  lists  to 
get  In.  And  many  who  are  in  homltals 
simsdy  do  not  get  the  attention  they 
need. 

A  great  many  Vietnam  veterans  are 
embittered  about  their  country  because 
they  think  it  does  not  care  about  them. 
A  man  returning  from  Vietnam  is  likely 
to  be  told  by  his  friends  that  be  was 
crasy  to  go  over  there  in  the  first  place. 
For  someone  who  has  risked  his  life  for 
a  year,  that  can  be  the  beginnlng-of  a 
very  real  psychological  problem. 

Add  to  tbat  the  inability  to  find  a  Job. 
I  would  like  to  read  part  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  recently  discharged  vet- 
eran in  my  district: 

Tou  apend  four  yeara  In  the  aerrloe,  and 
i^en  that's  over  they  dump  you  out  with  a 
letter  from  tbe  aovemor  which  aaya,  "Sin- 
cere appradatlen  for  the  aenlue  you  have 
rendered  to  our  natton."  I  wonder  how  aln- 
oere  that  appreciation  la  wlien  you  cant  find 
a  )ob  after  five  montha. 

Over  a  third  of  a  millian  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  in  the  sanw  boat  as  this  young 
man.  Ihe  imemplosrment  rate  among 
Vietnam  veterans  under  the  age  of  25 
is  14.1  percent— more  than  twice  as  high 
as  that  among  tbe  population  as  a  whole. 
It  is  also  subatanttaUy  higher  than  the 
rate  among  nonveterans  of  the  same  age 
group. 

An  estimated  one  out  of  every  four 
addicts  in  the  country  is  a  veteran.  But 
right  now  we  dont  have  adequate  means 
to  treat  them.  For  example,  the  VA  hos- 
pital in  Washington,  D.C...  has  <mly  10 
beds  for  narcotics  addicts,  even  though 
by  the  VA's  own  estimate  there  are  3,500 
veterans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
are  addicts. 

Our  veterans  need — and  I  mliSit  add. 
deserve— far  better  medical  care  than  is 
now  being  provided  by  VA  hospitals. 
There  is  an  acute  abniage  of  personnel 
in  critical  areas — doctors,  nuiaes,  psychi- 
atrists, and  therairists  to  name  a  few.  A 
VA  mental  patient  may  get  to  see  a  psy- 
chiatrist for  only  an  hour  a  month 
Many  VA  hospitajs.  incj^idipg  more  than 
30  In  the  South,  do  not  have  fdr  condi- 
ti(Hiing. 

All  these  things— lack  at  ]ofaa,  inade- 
quate medical  treatment,  the  apparent 
unconcern  tbe  rest  of  America  shows  for 
them — are  turning  a  great  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  off.  lliey  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous sacrifloe  for  their  country  »ry[ 
they  deeerve  better  thanks.  Not  Just  a  pro 
forma  letter  tram  a  Oovemor.  If  we  do 
not  give  than  the  help  they  need.  I 
think  our  country  is  in  great  danger  of 
permanently  losing  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  an  entire  generation  of  her  vet- 
erans. 

There  are  bills  now  in  Oongreea,  some 
of  which  I  have  Introduced,  to  meet  theee 
problems.  Tb  give  veterans'  preference  in 
a  program  to  provide  160,000  public  serv- 
ice Jobs.  To  ranove  iMweent  restrictions 
and  allow  the  VA  to  treat  all  of  the 
50,000  veterans  who  are  nareottca  ad- 
dicts. To  substantially  improve  the  qosj- 
ity  of  medical  care  in  VA  hospitals  by  hir- 
ing at  least  25,000  more  doctors,  paychl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  KEBIAltKS 

atrlsta,  nuzaea,  and  otbar  medkil  per- 
sonnd.  Rhetoric  wUl  not  pay  for  these 
improvements,  n  miiM  take  about  $3  or 
Hbfmaa. 

But  Congress  win  not  act  imleas  the 
American  people  express  their  concern. 
lliese  are  not  somebody  elae's  sons  and 
brothem  we  are  talking  about — they  are 
our  sons  and  brothers. 


THE  DIEM  CASE  AND 
AFTERMATH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ».«aiif« 
m  THE  HOUSB  car  RKPRXSKNTATIVaS 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected Washington  columnist,  William 
8.  White,  has  written  a  thought-provok- 
ing article  on  the  Diem  assassination  and 
ita  aftermath. 

I  brieve  that  a  careful  and  thorough 
analysis  of  this  article,  as  well  as  related 
artielee  Including  the  stolen  Pentagon 
papers,  will  place  the  blame  for  the  Viet- 
nam mess  precis^  where  it  bdtmgs — on 
the  shoulders  of  the  party  in  power  dur- 
ing the  1961-88  period  and  on  thoee  VS. 
poUeymakins  who  pursued  a  no-win  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  column  appeared  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  and  was  sent  to  me  by  a  Mont- 
gomery constituent.  I  c<Hnmend  tbe  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Tbb  Dmc  Caib  akd  Afiskicath 
(By  William  S.  White) 

WASHnrarov. — The  lateat  "aecret  docu- 
ment" about  Vietnam  to  oome  to  light  Bhould 
cauae  tlie  country  to  think  It  hadnt  aaen 
anything  yet  when  It  waa  being  treated  by 
The  New  York  Tbnaa  and  other  new^iapara 
to  eicarpta  from  tba  atolan  Fantagoa  papan. 

TlUa  aecret  waa  the  deetalon  of  offldala  of 
the  United  Statea  gorammant  under  naal- 
dent  John  T.  Kennedy  to  condone.  If  not  to 
participate  In,  the  aammlnatlon  In  ises  of 
the  laat  truly  aflectlre  piaatdant  of  South 
Vietnam.  Hgo  DlnhDlem. 

'nw  man  who  mora  than  any  other  olllclal 
(wltb  tba  poatfUa  exception  of  San.  J.  WU- 
Ilam  Fullnlght)  for  llTe  yeara  moat  Imi^aca- 
bly  attacked  the  Jotanaon  Admlniatratlon  over 
tbe  war  waa  the  Henata  Damocrattc  leader. 
Mike  Manafleld  of  Montana.  It  U  tbla  aame 
Manaflelrt  w1m>  haa  now  brought  tbe  Diem 
thing  mto  the  open. 

■1  have  alwaya  fait."  be  eaya.  "tbat  our 
troublaa  began  with  the  aataarlnatlon  of 
Diem,  wlio  waa  basically  a  good  man."  Dlamli 
murder.  Manafleld  adda.  lad  to  a  aeriea  of 
ooi^a  aad  raaultant  obaoa  which  foroed  the 
entry  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  more  fully  Into 
the' 


Another  wltnam.  Bap.  Paul  MoOoafcay,  a 
caUfomla  Bapuhlloan  who  la  ao  antiwar  tbat 
be  la  preparing  to  ant*  the  OOP  prlmarlaa 
agaiaat  Praaldant  Nlzon  next  year,  aaaarta 
that  he  la  already  In  pnaaewlnn  of  Penti^on 
doeumenta  tbat  make  It  unmiatakaable  that 
the  united  Statea  "encouraged  and  au- 
thartaad"  the  liquidation  of  Dlam. 

Hmcv  iB  nrnthlng  new  tn  aU  tbla  to  thorn 
few  in  Waahlagton  who  ware  really  eloaa  to 
eventa  In  leaS:  aU  knew  that  acme  in  tba 
State  Dapartaaant.  ztotably  Soger  HlUwan, 
wwa  btttany  antl-IXem  and  that  the  non- 
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poUtlaal  mUitaay  ware  blttKty  oppoaad  to 
ousting  him. 

The  point  waa  tbat  toqugh  IMam  waa  far 
from  parfact.  all  tbe  aame  be  waa  the  only 
poUttdaa  wttb  a  dttonnatralad  empmAtr  to 
isaap  aontb  Vlatnam  tagatbar  to  the  degree 
tbat  It  oould  put  up  aame  kind  of  aflght 
i^alnst  tba  Mbrtb  Vlatnamaae  toTadem. 

Xvar  aUice  bia  murder,  tba  altuatton  In 
Soutb  Vlatnam  haa  been  eo  weak  ptdttloaUy 
aa  to  add  ImmnamraWj  to  the  burden  of  the 
Dttlted  Stataa,  which  bad  after  a&  aeo«3>tad  a 
oommfkmant  to  halp  defend  the  eonntty  and 
ooukl  hardly  forget  It  beoauae  tba  poBnaal 
laedarablp,  poet  TWam.  waa  pear,  Indaad. 

To  thia  ooluauUat^  dUaet  knewledce  at  the 
time,  tbe  then  Tlea-praiadant  lyndon  B. 
Johnaon  waa  appaBad  at  the  Dlam  aaaaanna- 
Uon  but  uax  that  his  obUgatlon  of  loyalty 
to  Praaident  Kennedy  forbade  blm  to  apeak 
up. 

I  alwaya  baileved,  too,  that  Praaldant  Ken- 
nedy hlmaeif  bad  grave  raaarvatlona  about 
it  in  the  attarilght.  though  I  oannot  dalm 
he  ever  told  me  in  ao  many  worda. 

At  all  evente — and  tpealrlng  a<  doouman- 
tary  evidence — one  of  Mr.  Jahnaon**  earlleat 
acta  upon  aaauintng  tba  prmldaney  waa  to  or- 
der HIlaman%  dUmlmal.  Wtaareupon.  Rlla- 
man  want  off  to  wilte  a  book  aaytng.  In  aub- 
atanoa.  toat  be  bad  wtantamy  left  tba  State 
Department  becauae  hi*  conartenoe  oould  not 
bear  tba  war  ptriioy  any  more. 

nnt.  however,  ha  had  oome  to  tbla  oor- 
reapondent  to  beg  hla  interceaainn  with  tbe 
Johneon  administration  that  be  (BlUman) 
be  kept  on  to  the  digpartmant. 

Wbaterar  bappana  to  the  man  who  gave 
out  the  top  aearet  material  of  Tlia  Tlmaa  to 
TlflUtlon  of  tba  Bqaonage  Aot.  and  regard- 
lem  of  tbe  ultlmato  deolilon  at  tbe  oourta  aa 
to  irtietber  twtlier  pubUeaMon  la  to  be 
halted  aa  •*r— r'g  to  aallttary  aaeuilty,  two 
polnta  are  and  will  ramato  obriona. 

One  U  that  many  copim  are  floating  about 
and  win  at  lengto  coma  to  light,  "nta  other 
ta  that  men  having  or  having  had  blgh  of - 
floe — Praaldant  Rlaon  and  Freatdant  Jotax- 
aon— «M  stOMtantially  beldam  before  the  on- 
alaughta  of  tbe  peace  at  any-prlce  people  be- 
cauee  they  are  unwBUng  to  act  irreaponalMy 
in  retort  to  aaonymoua  antiwar  Pintagon 
"anatysta"  who  are  troubled  by  no  auab 
aeruplaa. 

Both  Mr.  Johnaon  and  Mr.  Kxon  have 
"documanta,"  too,  tbat  coiUd  amaab  tbe  af- 
f orta  of  tbe  "anaiyala"  to  drive  ua  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Natther  is  i»epared  to  go  that  Car  to 
r— (o.) 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Ml*.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  American  invcdvement  in 
South  Vietnamearoffshore  oil  deporits  Is 
inextricably  intertwined  with  the  larger 
matter  of  Amettcan  foreign  and  military 
policy  toward  an  of  mdoddna.  Given  the 
valuable  %acA  of  hindsight  that  we  now 
have,  it  is  dear  that  the  hlatoiy  of  UjB. 
interventiaa  in  Southeaat  Asia  waa  baaed 
on  tbe  delibeiate  fallnre  of  the  aaeeuUve 
branch  (tf  CKivemment  to  provtda  the 
dtiaens  and  Oongrem  of  tUa  ooimtry 
with  suffldent  information  regarding  oar 
alms,  plans,  and  entanglements  In  that 
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put  of  the  world.  As  Memben  of  Con- 
griM.TlMlisvetlMit  we  most  nerer  allow 
this  to  happen  agmtn. 

Toward  that  end.  I  have  xpoken  out 
aeveml  thnes  over  the  last  4  months  adc- 
ing  thU  bodr  to  imdertake  an  liiiiwHaa 
tton  Into  the  maMw  ot  potential  Aaaer- 
Ican  invalTement  In  oO  depostts  off  the 
coaat  of  Sooth  Vletaam.  I  hare  not  done 
tUs  becatae  I  am  antloa.  Rather.  X  have 
done  It  becauM  it  la  mjr  firm  oooTlction 
that  the  American  people  deaerve  and 
must  be  given  aU  the  relevant  InforHia- 
ttan  pertaining  to  eanant  or  potential 
UJB.  invotvnnent  in  mdoehlna.  GMven 
this  infonnatlon,  then,  the  American 
peoide  wffl  be  in  a  postticni  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  they  want  their  Oov- 
emment.  or  their  mUltary  or  their  oorpo- 
ratkais  taivolTed  in  the  allain  of  8oath- 
eaat  Airia.  Without  this  Inf  wmatlao.  we 
are  merely  groping  In  the  dark. 

Two  altemAtlTe  approaches  to  the 
PoaslbOlty  of  masstre  Intcstmoits  by 
VA  coiQmnlea  in  Booth  Vietnamese 
offahore  oU  have  been  suggested  recently 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  (wportunity 
to  have  them  placed  in  the  Coiiaan- 

SIOBAL  BaCOBD. 

The  first,  by  Dr.  Michael  Tamer  of 
New  York,  is  a  suggestion  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  to  the  Foreign  Asdstanee 
Act.  Such  an  amendment  would  prohibit 
UjB.  assistance  to  any  country  using  out- 
side capital  to  explore  for  aa  while 
American  troops  were  involTed  in  mili- 
tary operations  there.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  my  distinguished  c<4- 
leagve,  Mr.  Binctak  ot  New  York,  in- 
''teods  to  (^er  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  the  very  near 
future. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  possible 
apmxtach  was  suggested  editorially  by 
the  prestlgloos  Oil  and  Oas  Journal  on 
June  2g,  1971.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  statements  the  editor  makes, 
I  believe  that  his  major  point— that  the 
US.  oQ  industry  should  exerdse  self- 
restraint  in  regard  to  Vietnamese  invest- 
ments as  long  as  American  troops  are 
present  there— is  most  laudable.  The 
fact  that  the  industry  press  is  now  pro- 
posing that  Amolcan  oil  companies  re- 
frain tnm  investing  in  Vietnamese  oil  as 
long  as  the  war  goes  on  adds  a  new  di- 
menslan  to  the  oitlre  question.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  companies  will  heed 
this  sound  and  courageous  advice.  The 
full  text  of  these  statemoits  foDow: 

Statiicknt  of  D«.  UlcHABL  Tajtbck 
Mr.  Cbalrmao,  memben  of  the  committee 
•ad  gueeu,  I  un  happy  to  be  mUe  to  teeury 
before  you  today  on  the  nibject  of  oU  and 
the  Indochina  war,  and  to  ruggest  an  amend- 
ment to  the  tanlga  aM  Mil  aimed  at  pre- 
venting poadble  futtm  VJB.  oQ  exploraUon 
offahore  Indochlxui  from  Bittliig  tie  mof* 
deeply  embroiled  In  that  ana. 

My  quaUflcattona  for  dlaeuaaUig  thla  prob- 
lem are  aa  foUowa:  After  rec^vlng  my  PhJ>. 
In  economica  In  1983  from  Harvard  Unlver- 
Btty.  where  I  had  tan^t  eoonomla  and  ao- 
elal  aoleneea,  I  worked  for  two  years  aa  an 
onnnonilat  for  bM>  Standard  ■atem.  Inc.. 
tiM  Aalaa-Mrlcan  affllUte  of  standanl  OU 
Company  of  New  Jeraey.  FtaUowlng  that  I 
woriMd  for  eeveral  year*  aa  a  manacemoit 
conaultaat  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
PoUtietl  geonomy  of  tntemational  OU  mnd 
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the  VnderOeveloped  Countries  (Beacon 
!•«).  Vor  the  iMt  two  yeaxs  X  have 
9t  my  own  coneutttng  flna  which 
in  oU  and  anersy  prnWema.  I  ap- 
pear before  you  today  solely  aa  a  dtiaao  eon- 
oemed  that  the  United  Btataa  withdraw 
from  Indochina  as  quickly  aa  poaslblfl. 

IB  raoent  months  there  have  been  a  ^pata 
of  storlea  te  the  petroleum  preaa  and  else- 
where about  poatfble  huge  oOflelA  eilatlng 
off  the  coast  of  Indochina,  "nam  storlaa  have 
been  accompanied  by  mountlnc  speculation 
and  controversy  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
possibility  of  such  oil  reserves  may  Influence 
the  course  of  the  Vietnam  War.  m  turn,  the 
reports  themselves  partly  were  stimulated  by 
the  December  1, 1970  promulgation  of  a  South 
Vletnamsae  law  govemlnf  oil  exploration, 
along  with  that  (ovemment's  expreaaad  in- 
tention to  lease  offshore  oil  concessions  In  the 
near  future,  and  the  Interest  Indicated  in 
such  eoBceastrais  by  a  large  number  of  major 
VS.  oil  companlea.  (I  have  appended  to  my 
written  statement  two  documenta  which  give 
much  uaeful  background  Information  on  the 
develf^mant  of  this  sltuatlcm.) 

The  qoastton  may  be  raised  as  to  why  Con- 
gress should  be  oonoemed  If  private  American 
oil  companies  may  choose  to  undertake  such 
exploration?  In  my  view  the  reason  for  con- 
cern Is  that  the  entry  of  the  oU  companlea 
could  lead  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war  by 
providing  powerful  long-run  support  for  the 
Thleu-Ky  government — a  govermnent  whoae 
ooBtlPBed  existence  Is  InocmpatlMe  with  a 
negotiated  settlement  to  the  war.  Moreover, 
this  danger  exlsu  now  even  If  It  ultimately 
turns  out  that  Vietnam  does  not  have  any 
offshore  oU. 

Thus,  much  of  the  debate  over  oU  and  In- 
dochina has  centered  around  what  I  believe 
to  be  largely  a  false  Issue:  namtfy.  the  esti- 
mates of  how  much  oQ  exlsto  there.  On  this 
question  there  Is  much  speculation,  rumors 
and  even  fascinating  typographical  errors, 
but  Uttle  hard  Information  publicly  available 
(a  situation,  paienthetlcaUy,  which  requires 
Congressional  invastlgatlon  to  rectify) . 

WhUe  there  have  been  preliminary  surveys 
along  much  of  the  Asian  oflfehore  areas,  aa 
every  oU  man  knows  the  only  sure  way  to 
know  U  oU  exists  U  to  drlU  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  preliminary  work  adds  con- 
atdarably  to  one's  knowledge  of  the  probabu- 
Itiee  of  finding  oU,  as  well  as  the  quantities 
and  types  which  might  exist.  Here  clearly  the 
oU  companies  have  informatlaa  which  they 
are  not  dlseloalng.  In  this  connection  It  Is 
worth  noting  that  Standard  on  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  has  e^reeeed  Interest  in  bidding 
for  South  Vletnameee  offshore  oU  conces- 
sions, last  year  made  a  reportedly  significant 
oU  find  (detaUs  of  which  it  refuses  to  di- 
vulge) In  Malaysian  waters  bordering  ths 
South  Vietnamese  tracts. 

Nevertbelees,  In  saseaslng  the  situation  it 
Is  important  for  poUtloal  leaders  and  the 
public  alike  not  to  be  detoured  by  the 
arcana  mysteries  of  the  geologists'  selamo- 
loglcal  data  and  probability  charts.  Ftor, 
assuming  some  Inevitable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty at  thla  point,  the  operational  questions 
facing  the  big  American  oil  companies  are 
not  only  "WUl  we  ultimately  find  oU  down 
there?",  but  also  "If  there  is  a  chance  of 
oU  being  found  down  there,  how  do  we  insure 
that  our  oompetltars  do  not  get  it  (be  they 
other  Independent  oil  oompanles  or  foreign 
governments)?" 

After  all,  the  baMc  foundation  of  the 
incredible  profits  of  the  five  huge  American 
oompanlee  (Standards  of  Rew  Jersey  and 
OaUfcmia.  Itaaoo,  MobU  and  Oulf ) ,  which 
along  with  Boyal  Dutch  SheU  and  British 
Petroleum  dominate  the  International  otl 
Industry,  Is  tbetr  ownership  of  enormous 
quantltlea  of  low-coat  crude  oil  aU  over  the 
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world,  parUcularly  In  the  Middle  Bast.  North 
Afrlaa  and  Vtaaauela.  tn  tanpauMan  with 
thair  fsniBiig  reflniBg  and  oiaifceMng  taalli. 
ttaa.  the  Big  Rva'a  eontrat  of  this  90da  oU 
aUowB  them  to  saU  It  at  prloee  far  above  oost. 
Their  paveat  danger  Is  not  that  they  will 
fall  to  obtain  large  quantltlea  of  oU  In  Indo- 
chUia.  but  that  others  might  obtain  It  and 
by  throwing  tt  on  the  market  badly  depiees 
world  0(1  prlese  se  well  as  the  Big  Five's 
proAta. 

Tha  dangexa  of  Indochina  oU  for  the  Big 
nve  are  particularly  great  beeause  the  logleal 
market  for  this  oU  would  be  Japan,  the 
world's  largast  oil  importer  aa  well  as  the 
fastest  growing  one.  Since  Indochlneee  oU 
may  well  be  of  a  low  sulphur  type,  and  defi- 
nitely woidd  have  a  geographical  advantage 
for  the  Japaneee  market.  It  could  easily  back 
out  blUloDs  of  dollars  worth  of  oU  whlah  the 
Big  Five  would  otherwise  ship  to  Japan  an- 
nually, while  creating  unpleasant  competitive 
ripples  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

TO  prevent  this,  the  Big  Five  woiild  need 
not  only  to  obtain  oU  onnceeslani  in  Indo- 
china, but  also  to  have  these  oonossslons 
secured  by  soma  form  of  oontlnulng  Amarl- 
can  military  presence  In  the  area,  in  order 
to  keep  in  power  the  oonceealon-grantlng 
government.  Thiu.  If  the  Big  Five  get  oU 
leaees  off  the  ooaat  of  Vietnam  they  will  have 
a  strong  incentive  to  use  their  hlstorleaUy 
demonstrated  abUlty  to  influence  foreign 
policy,  towards  maintaining  the  TJ.8.  pres- 
ence In  Vietnam  indefinitely. 

In  ordw  to  foreetall  such  a  situation  where 
powerful  oil  companies  become  enmeehed  in 
the  Vietnam  War,  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
i^iprqpriate  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  be 
amended  In  the  foUowlng  faablon:  to  pro- 
vide that  no  aaalstaaoe  shall  be  fumlahed 
under  thla  Act  to  any  country  which  uace 
outside  capital  to  explore  for  oU,  aa  long  an 
TTBlted  Statea  armed  forces  are  Involved  u* 
military  operations  in  such  country. 

Sneh  an  amendment  would  serve  notice 
that  foreign  govemmenta  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  their  long-run  tenure  by  back  door 
American  assistance  via  drawing  In  the 
powerful  VS.  oil  Industry.  By  effectively 
barring  all  foreign  oil  exploration  In  war  torn 
conntrlee,  it  would  not  put  tT.S.  oU  com- 
panlea at  a  competitive  disadvantage;  in- 
stead it  woxild  preserve  the  status  quo  as 
regards  oU  until  peace  can  be.reatcred. 

gome  have  claimed  that  the  Vletnameee  oil 
situation  is  merely  a  tempest  in  a  teapot, 
stirred  up  by  emotional  antiwar  groupa.  The 
fact  la.  however,  that  the  most  glowing  ac- 
counts Ot  poealble  oU  resources  have  come 
from  the  South  Vletnameee  government  it- 
self. More  important,  as  I  have  stresasd,  is 
that  how  much  if  any  oil  ultimately  U  found 
offshore  South  Vietnam  la  not  what  will 
determine  actions  today  or  in  the  near 
future. 

If.  on  the  baals  of  data  now  available  tn 
them,  the  JJS.  oil  companies  would  inde- 
pendently decide '  not  to  explore  oSBhor* 
South  Vietnam,  then  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment will  have  been  superfluous.  If,  on  tb* 
other  band,  the  companies  would  hae* 
wanted  to  explore  absent  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  no  oil  exists,  they  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  would  be  saved  mlUlona  pf 
dollars.  The  only  poealble  harm  to  the  oom- 
panlee \inder  the  amendment  would  occur 
in  the  caae  that  they  wanted  to  explore  and 
large  quantltlea  of  oU  do  exist.  But.  slnos 
in  my  view  any  poaslble  economic  galaa  to 
the  companies  would  be  vastly  outweighed 
by  the  lossee  suffered  by  the  American  people 
from  fighting  to  maintain  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment the  oU  companlea  would  require,  the 
aaaandrn'mt  would  still  be  beneficial. 

In  sum,  then,  this  amendment  can  be 
viewed  as  a  costless  form  of  Insurance.  Since 
this  committee   and   the   American  people 
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Lsopts  How  0»r  floy^  Vipr  iTaM  Wovue 
■  *«  Moon&iiiuip 
aidgdn  liaa  oommltted  a'Sarltraw  Bhtagar 
in  speeding  up  plans  for  Isaatng  rar  oAhote 
areaa  In  tha  South  China  Sea  tor  otl  eiplo- 
ratlon.  The  South  Viet  Kfam  BonsMwHe  Min- 
istry has  pleksd  the  worst  tlma  Imaglnahle 
to  dsetas  to  hivite  Mda  ftatn  oB' 
by  Septembw  Mrt  grant 


The  aetlan  oaa  have  only  one  result:  CHve 
suppoi*  «»aBl|««MlW8i»  that  the  getiMiBast 
Asia  war  ts  Mlhg  prolonged  to  preeerve  proflts 
of  UAoU  iiisniiassas 

S»lgBi»  la.'IgBwrlag  «j^  poUttaa)  uproar 
already  xalasd  by  some  iplagulrtert  Amerloaaa 
and  quieted  only  reee^y  on  ite  Viet  Nam 
leasing  Isane.  Saigon  also  la  dlangardlng  the 
tloMMh  wMttieal  pbaltlfln  faoad  on  thla  lasoa 
va.  rifiieiiiaiain  and  Aasertoan  oU 


This  is  a 

,]»iavalvaaa 
■re  halag 
iweii  tipra  cnus 

Tbm 
centty 


wtth 
)M(m  tkat 

to  risk  tteir 


Uttan  are  beUig  aalRBd  to  risk  «! 
»  a  cnus  oomawMlal  eanse. 
vary  thought  of  this  poaslbmty 
aiouaad  Mothers  Vor  naoa  to  ft 


oUdfqKMSfS 
on  paopls 


flood 

OS  proeaat  levwa 

eS  iBteseata  were  BMvtBg 

UktoAmtlk  Vise  Vam  and  that  the  war  oilgfeft 

in  to  TNtoot  "fabolnur 

weaa  laid  to  rest,  hflanver. 

__  r--r awl  p*i<ttt?ftl  Isadars.  eveak  some 

entliaa  «  <A.  I^ewthasa  diarges  wen 
absoltrtaiy  tim,  bat  they  hUo  knew  the  pro- 
—-^—  wa«^-«lBbSre  and  nOk  of  the  stripe  of 


oa  was  stoatad  of  any  VM  Ham  Involve- 
ii«,«Bi  an  Hiargaa.wera  pedean  onfoondad. 
But  the  Saigon  dedalon  to  Invito  '-'-'-g 
revlvea  this  fl«t|an  and  throwi  tha  ott.  in- 
duatry  right  into  the  middle  of  a  furtous 
debato  orvar  Jfs.  diaentanglemsnt  from  the 


The  VM.  Ctovemmeitt  must  exert  an  the 
praSMtfw  wHhln  tta  power  to  psnuade  SalgOh 
to  satoy  oOihore  laaalng  until  t^  war  it  ov«r 
or  uatQ  VA  fotoas  have  WHhdrsWB. 

oQ    oonipaKI^    iboqid    ivbig 

tn  ttie  l*alng.  Ihslr  imfiie  at 

home  wB  Ito  toriflaltofl  by  am  tanHahls 

pxibllo 


.  Demands  airaagy  have  been 
maUe  tiiat  VS.  aM  be  dsnled  otaier  Bpoth- 
aask '  hftKtt '  oountrlsB  lunig  VJfi. .  and.  Other 
prlvato  ospieal  to  develop  ogttion  bn  during 
the  war.  Any  tT.S.  company'  p^ltletpa^ig  in 
the  propoeed  leasing  could  baMIy  avoid  sons 
type  of  retaliation  tmn  the  puhUe  or  the 
potttlelsna. 

This  doesnt  mean  Soqth  Viet  Ram  mnat 
keq>  tts  i^tontlal  oO  raeoutoes  In  deep  freev 
forevar.  ttist  country  win  i^sed  oil  ftar  post- 
war reoonatruetlon.  It  wUl  need  and  un- 
doubtedly get— the  help  ot  intematlohal  oU 
companies  In  devatopUig  any  resar»to  found. 

But  thereM  no  need  to  rush  a  leaae  aale. 
Any  oU  In  the  South  China  Sea  will  stm  be 
there  a  t9w  months  tram  now  when  all.  or 
moat  all.  tT.S.  troope  have  withdrawn.  Mow  la 
just  not  the  time  to  add  an  oD  flap  to  the 
other  VS.  problems  in  South  Viet  Mam, 


DAR  X8BAY  WINNER.  MIDLAND,  TEX. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TmxAM 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  KEFBBSBMTATIVBS 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

•htx.  UAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Lynne 
Rucker  of  Midland.  Tex.,  has  became  the 


p)aoai»tbs 


whiftnt 


totflksiMteitf  N  iiy . 

awMd-tHMBter  eassy.  tnWIM  -The  BBs- 
Itoy  of  11|S^3eoi|UlQil0il,''  tt  tts  Ssdon.' 
Ws  cgjindttdb  lob  nttM^  to  xmgerve  xnt 
bgxttsBe  g^gtnngtbenoar  ooontzy.lfiiB 
-- — '  follows: 


(By  MMvXiynne  BiMhar) 

The  QOnstltQtian  Is  tbs  cpin^etf  law  of 
our  land.  R  i(M<ts  our  nation  dbaflfts  and  is 
caued  VbM  "ttitti^  eawtftuttoa''  bssttve  It  la 
the  oldest  wrtttsa  paastttatlon  stfll  Ip  >^._ 

Oor  oooMry  won  tts  inSwanAMiea  ttotn 
Orsat  arltain  in  the  year  fW.  Par  sight 
yaai*  sher  that,  this  sootttiy  was  gotorx>Ml 
unttor  a  ooaatttatlan  odlsd  the  ArtlaUt  ot 
aom,Jai*nctUm.  gjut  there  ware  faults  Ip.  the 
itftfclee  of  OomftdKtwtttm  because  ^^xff  wvie 
in  war.  It  hadnt  wnked  wen  during  thenar, 
and  n  was  hsMty  wokh^  at  SO  now.  Xn  tttoe 
some  o(  ^•J|^*i'^*fi^^;^h1sn<ly  to- 
ward Boe  anottasr.  Sooa  viey  began  tp  <|Uaint 
sartooAy.  l^sre  wall  Auigar  that  ths  ststas 
might  U'esk  swi^  and  haeMSM  soSdl  atparste 
cotttitrMs.  ' 

At  eioty  as  XTK,  Tom  none  otHed  ftar  a 
ounsUtuUowal  eonventlan  16  draft  a  national 
coBslAUIikJU.  'Hila  group  of  etttaena  iMgan  tts 
meetings  In  May,  1717  at  indapendeBiSe  ttll 
in  FMUMMpMa.  Ihe  aialn  asn  of  this  oon- 
ventten  were  OMrge  WUhintoo.  Janes  Mad- 
ison. BeittaBilB  AanKlin,  ^utwAsour  Mor- 
rie.  Alesaadar  BunntQai.  and  Itohn  OldbSnaan. 
Oeorge  WaMitngtan  waa  the  presiding  ottcer 
anfl'Bdenbeeaaae^prsBtasnfqfth»th»lted 
StaMs.  Jaiaes  'Madison  hrboghi  to  ibe  con- 
vention a  plan  of  govemment  whidi  eervid 
as  a  ase«al  for  tbm  new  soimmsht.  Be  ^iraa 
oaneg  "nhs  fklfeer  of 
oausa  he  aisSe  aai^ 
iwrnpiTimlse  betwaen  all  tha  people.  Benja- 
min naittlinwaslhn  of  wMSmA  and  eonuon 
aenas.  OaiavaRWBCir  Menta  aotaaUy  wnito  the 
oonstltntlmi.  Alexander  BSmnton  aigoad  fot 
tha  w  wiaHtuMoa.  t'htch  wotM  oreato  a  atitMig 
f  edsnl  goranttaaat.  Jbha  DMdnaen  oame  to 
Isgi 


w  guw  rimsnt.  Re  waa 
Wis'  mawtM^illiH)**  be* 
aatf  tried  to 


I  tHed  to  patoh  up 
the  Af«Mae  of  Ctst/MsnaMm  and  make  them 
wotlc.  But  they  dseMad  to  ootte  an  entirely 
now  plan  ot  giiisiiiassilt  tn  order  to  form  "^ 
more  perfect  union". 

Tha  danger  of  a  faOure  to  get  an  the  statee 
into  one  nation  was  vary  severe.  The  large 
statee  did  the  beat  arguing.  whUe  the  UtUe 
staSee  aluaiteil  and  ssreazaad  asMt  tmestoaad 
that  tf  they  oould  not  have  their  way.  they 
would  gobadchosBB. 

They  did  net  tsaak  op  the  eonventlon  or 
give  iq>  trying  to  form  the  groundwoA  for 
our  country.  It  le  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
conattttitlosial  eonventlon  that  although  all 
the  membeM  wanted  their  own  way,  they 
wanted  atlU  more  to  eet  up  the  beet  poealble 
govemaiaait  for  their  eowrtry. 

Thsy  aigoed  aB  day  long,  and  aometlmee 
the  aigntag  got  n  bad  that  the  delegates 
wen  galJig  to  go  honto  and  focgeS  an  about  It. 

Under  the  Artlelsa  of  OonXedaratton,  saoat 
of  tha  power  at  goesmmant  belonged  to  the 
states  and  few  belongsd  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment. But  under  the  Constitution,  the 
powecs  are  wan  eqaaUy  divided  between 
stato  govemnMai  and  tha  national  govern- 
ment. This  system  gave  our  ootmtry  a /sdaral 
govamsDeBt. 

The  Constltatlon  eaUad  for  a^eepsraHoa  of 
powan.  Ihla  meant  that  the  natlnnai  goeem- 
ment  had  three  dlatlnct  faianchee  eaoh  with 
its  own  aeparato  powers  and  dutlaa.  Baeh 
branoh  helped  to  keep  the  other  two  from 
doing  unwlae  or  unjtnt  things.  This  airange- 
ment  was  called  a  "system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ancee"  because  each  branch  helps  to  check 
and  balance  the  powers  of  the  other  two 
branches.  The  three  branches   are   (I)    the 


lB|Man»e 


th*  lams;  sra«  iXXZ)  the  ] 
Mas  eaaas  meoBrtand 
ii««lt^laws..  . 

prttta  ss^  tla»bad  no.byi  «r  ilgMs.,that 
ths  pmOfi^  MM  ioQ  4ush  «at)Mrttr»c«ap^ 
^ad^tf 'antdb^jpow*  idgo.  aad  thu  liM 
had  too  iwtwif 
two 
to  flwr  at  the  sonstHiingn  as  it 


^ 'fbena;  , 

'iMnsAg,  atbic  tW9  aaoathS'Sf 
tb«  oSsiMg  w^mmW  a  eomiwamiBa.  that 
la.  an  apA^  m  a^tdt  both  ktOaa  ga^ 
\q>  aoBMthlai.  BiCgirSHiiteaa  fh^  Oonnaet- 
lem  psdgesSi  ths 
tire  argaaasnta  at 

pis*  said  toJMsre  sqiamepiawitaMon  m  ( 
Timsw  of  Oon^Rass,  Xhls  pisassd  the  < 
statss.  whMi  thus  kfept  their  eqoaUty  with 
tiM>  larger  statsa4n.aBa-haBea  at  Oongreaa. 

The  Ocmventton  agreed  that  If  nine  stata^ 
^iprovad  ths  constltutlan,  ;hs  govenantent 
oould  be  otganiaef 

Dalaware  waa  the  flat  stato  to  ratify  ths 
oonstltutton  on  Oeosmbsr  7.  17g7. 

m  l«M.,i4«|ae  tad  JcM.togSthMr  and 
on  Mbruary  tCb,  QSMgs  Waahlngton  waa 
unanimously  named  Frament  of  ths  United 
Statsa.  On  IflKMr  4tt.  the  ffis*  eonpsas  aast 
in  Mew  Tack  CBty. 

llMra  has  nsv*  bsan  a  reason  to  have  a 

"ai|r  luggsd  'Saastttptl 
through  t^  jsan  wtth  apwalprtg  ol  tha 
iisfaJls  a  sisnns  natlTrini  guiwiaasat* 
z«S^  ftr  OSi4^«B.  It  dlTl^ian  of  power  by 
having  wrs*  eqaatliriBnAM  of  (ovemluot 
and  by  a  aaaJwRy  nSe. 
aa  pmsaht  Mas,  efdi 
strai*  ana  tts  RaaoMa  Wrtttan  eo  mamy 
Imtb  floe  oar 


of 'Iha  Uaitod  Stotaa.  to 
Order  toxeam  a  anera  parieM  tynloB.  estaUiA 
Juaties.  insote  Hiiiaaatls  XtoaqalUlty. 
for  the  eotoaasn  da<eaae.  proBsoto  1^ 
Welfara.  and  aeeme  the  Blaealngi  of  Ubsrty 
to  oozsAvea  and  aor  ttoetedty,  do  oedaln  and 
estshtlsh  this  Ounsntutlon  tar  the  TTattad 
Ststoe  of  Amsnca.*' 


U.8.  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  JAMES  F:  HASTINGS 


IMTHB  HOUSI  OF  BgPUESBMTATTVBB 
Mondgy.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1M4,  an  American  adviser, 
Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  was  captured 
in  South  Vletaam  snd  thus  became  tlx 
first  AmerlosB  prlaaoer  «f  war. 

Today,  7  yaazB  and  IdS  iteys  later, 
he  is  stin  being  held  eapUve  by  BJanel, 
along  with  an  eettanated  400  other 
Americans,  m  sddttiao,  waatndmgtdy 
900  more  are  missing  In  action.  Their 
fate  is  uncertain  because  Hanoi  refuses 
to  give  out  any  tntonnatlon.  eohUy  un- 
mindful of  the  Added  pain  thla  Impnaes 
on  Ihelr  fUmlUea  baek  home. 

IB  fSct.  sifloe  the  begbming.  Hanoi  has 
shown  a  callous  disregard  for  basic  con- 
c«^  of  decency.  In  violation  of  the  IM9 
OenevB  Conventtai.  Band  has  denied 
the  Intematlooal  Bed  Cross  permission 
to  inject  prison  camps.  It  has  refused 
to  release  those  who  are  sick  and 
wounded  and  It  has  denied  the  prisonerB 
a  reguhur  exchange  of  mail. 


249BCc 

AU  tUto  bM  pteoed  aa  abnort  Intel- 
endd*  bnr^oB  on  tbrir  wkwrn.  tbetr 
cbfldrau  tteir  famfltatand  tbUr  frkndi. 
wha  mait  i*»it  aad  vondtr. 

We.  in  the  Coocren.  mnHneimr  leww 
our  eflofti  to  fbeos  votld  attention  on 
the  pUtht  of  our  pf^iwoocn  and  whaiii 
meatia  to  tbdr  '*«»n^i%' 

¥aar  fraqpe.  iad«iUi)c  tbe  Vofeenuu 
oC  rontfaWaxa,  in  a  petitlan-«lgBtn« 
«»n>n^ijii  ^iraeiad  tay  lira.  Atamider 
Cottcne.  of  CMmb;  H.T.,  in  my  dMrtet. 
have  tAen  part  in  nattonwite  ^tna  to 
draw  wortd  attwaUon  to  oot  faw**  and 
let  Hanoi  know  that  we  care. . 

Mothlaa  abort  of  ttkHr  raleaM  and 
return  taona  to  tbair  loved  onee  can 
autBoe.  We  nmat  never  let  Hanoi  forget 
tliat  we  bave  not  fonotten. 


EXTINSIONS  OF  BJSMARKS 


July  12,  1971 


TSBFTMTT  EXPERTS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  OUjaOKKMA. 
Vn  TOM  HOOBCOr  RKPSaBKZrTATTVBB 

Jfondoy.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  lOUfR  of  Callfofnla.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  imdir  date  of  JWr  8  the  Wash- 
ington DaBjr  Nein  carried  an  artiete  by 
one  of  ItB  lyndieated  wzlten.  Mr.  Ray 
cramley.  entitled.  "loitant  Bipertr" 

leommendMr.  Croqaey's  artkle  to  the 
reading  of  my  ooUeacoes  and  I  ^ao  with 
the  full  knoivledge  that  X  reeogalie  Ray 
Cromley  as  a  aian  emlMntly  qnaltfled 
to  write  on  this  subject  Mr.  Cromley  was 
in  Japan  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as 
the  representatlTe  of  one  ia  the  Ameri- 
can newspapera  and,  along  with  other 
correapoodeBts,  was  hmnedlateiy  jailed. 
He  had  been  in  Ji^ian  for  many  years 
prior  to  this;  hli  wife  was  a  Japanese 
medical  doctor  as  were  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  family.  He  speaks  and  writes 
Japanese  and  is  knowledgeabie  in  all  fa- 
cets of  the  Oriental  thinUng  and  uving. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowbig  him  at 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  before 
his  return  to  Asia  at  the  request  ta  Gen- 
eral MaeArthur.  whfcn  he  vent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  China.  Ray  Cromley 
knows  the  Oriental  mind.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  what  he  tdls  us  about  the 
Orientals  Is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  artkle  follows: 

Iiraeura  MAnMsm 
(Bf  Bay  onmlay) 

A  owvfuliwdlag  of  tbe  Pantecoa  Vletoain 
doeumenu  illiclow  tarn  hapbawd  wWlag- 
n««  with  wlOch  men  m  blgb  poaltlozu  icwpfi 
to  n«i«wiiiUid  UJB.  stratagy  in  a  typa  of  wmr 
wtMM  t«oluUquw  «h«7  did  not  bagln  to 
undnstand — and  how  wUUng  thay  vara  to 
pradlct  whAt  an  anamy  whoaa  philosophy 
thay  had  not  azplorad  would  do  or  not  do 
uadar  varloua  typaa  of  praaauie. 

Tai  aoBu  of  thaaa  raoommandatloiM  would 
reauK  In  the  daatha  of  many  titnii—^yjf  of 
Ameclcana  and  Aataaa.  aad  vttalty  affaet  tha 
futura  of  thla  country  and  a  numbar  of  our 
doaa  aaiaa. 

Tha  Introduction  of  T7.S.  oonvantlonal 
dlTlalona  In  a  gnerrUla  war,  the  poUcy  of 
retaUstlon  agalnat  Baaol  to  eauaa  Ho  Chi 
ifmh's  mMi  to  caaaa  ipaetfle  aeu  In  tha 


If^itb  VlatnaiBaaa 
the 


jwtBsipal  of 
AV 


.(' 


at  the 


aoat^  tba  aaalniMliiii  of 

\ori 

a  lawini  of  aapKng  tha 

flgHttwj 

lawarof  1 
mtnduoad 
adojaad  wUh  Uttia  attaawt 
moat  curaoay  sort)  to  la 
wss-Miy  avMioea  in  fact  tlat  thasa  scticas 
would  Aaatroy  Banol^  lulllisty-pelttleal 
ttrmgth  or  tta  win  to  win. 

It  waa  ■■  ttas  Mao  na-tnng.  Bo 
and  QanaiBl  CUap  aad  tiMtr  aaaocUtaa 
not  wrtttan  or  qpokan  mnilona  of  wqrds  on 
their  poOdM  and  thalr  tacttai  sad  bad  not 
daaocuttated  in  praetloa  ovar  tha  past  90  to 
40  yaaia  In'ona  country  or  anothar  what  bad 
proved  inaffMtlva  (or  affacttva)  against  tbalr 
partteular  type  of  watiars. 

tn  too  many  caaaa.  tbartfoce.  tha  theorlaa 
tnmad  oat  to  be  tragicaUy  wroi^  or  inaffae- 
ttva. 

Tkka.  soma  of  the  propoaltlons  mantlonad 
above— all  puSbad  by  aenlor  man: 

tfaa  theory  that  If  Baiiol  beoama  oon- 
Ttncad  by  a  sgOeleat  buildup  of  V£.  foroaa 
and  by  stronger  and  stronger  TTJB.  acttona 
that  Wkdilngton  was  determined.  HO'a  gov- 
ernment might  stop  aandlBg  troopa  to  Oowth 
Vietnam.  A  prlndptd  factor  here  waa  to  be  air 
attars.  But  no  one  bothered  to  find  out  fac- 
tually whether  the  air  attacks  did  In  laot 
lower  mocmta  And  cause  dlvlalvmieaB  In  MOrth 
Vietnam. 

nie  theory  that  If  Hanoi  saw  tta 
Industry  about  to  be  daetroyed.  Bb'a 
cl&tea  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  or  out 
back  CO  their  operations  In  tha  gouth.  NO 
one  looked  to  history  to  determine  whether 
Ho  or  any  other  Asian  Communist  leeder  had 
ever  been  deterred  by  the  threatened  deetruc- 
tion  of  anything. 

Tito  theory  of  reprleals  as  an  effective 
meana  of  stopping  aanaalnatlons  aad  attaeka 
on  VS.  hens  In  tbe  South.  But  no  one 
preaaated  factual  evMenoe  to  show  that 
reprleals  had  worked  In  the  past  against  Allan 
Ooauaunleta.  There  waa  evldeace  that  they 
would  not. 

Judgment  of  bow  Hand's  leaders  would 
react  waa  not  based  on  studlee  Into  their  pre- 
Tloua  actions  or  on  the  prevloua  aotlona  of 
Oommnnlet  leaders  in  Peking  or  other  Asian 
oountrlea.  In  tact,  inteUlgeoee  on  Hanoi  and 
ita  operations  me  next  to  non-ezlstcnt  and 
no  one  bothered  to  do  what  waa  neoeeaary  to 
ImproTe  that  situation. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  TOM  MARTIN 


HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

or  TSXAB 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVKS 
7ti«9day,  July  6,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Etoeaker.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  have  served  several  years  in 
the  House  with  the  late  and  lamented 
Thomas  E.  itertin  of  Iowa.  After  eight 
terms  in  this  body  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  and  voluntarily  retired  after  one 
term  there. 

While  serving  in  the  House  Tom  was 
quite  active  and  I  recall  that  he  was  in- 
fluential and  effective.  An  expert  in  the 
field  of  taxation  and  trade,  his  views  on 
matters  relating  to  those  subjects  were 
eagerly  sought  by  his  otdleagues.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was,  of  course,  well  Informed 
on  all  subjects. 

Tom  MarUn   was   affable   and   weU 


Ukad.  Be  had  many  friends  In  both  par- 
tiaa.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  an 
adequate  naittonal  defense.  A  real  pa- 
triot, he  was  devoted  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  its  preservation.  Tlw  slg- 
nlfleant  oootributHan  he  made  to  sound 
legislatkm  and  to  the  cauie  of  good  gov- 
emmflBt  will  be  long  remembered  and 
appfccdatad. 


ADDRESS  OP  ASTRONAUT 
FRANK  BORMAN 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  voTnmumM 
nt  THB  HOU8K  OF  RBPRBHDITATIVBS 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4 
Frank  Bonnan,  the  distinguished  astro- 
naut, gave  the  address  at  the  dinner  for 
the  Medal  of  Honor  winners  at  Dajrtona 
Beacti,  na.,  and  his  remarks  have  sueh 
Import  for  our  time  that  I  want  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them. 

Ftmnk  Boiman  is  not  a  man  who  calls 
a  spade  a  garden  implement.  He  calls 
things  as  he  sees  them.  The  important 
message  for  all  of  us  in  his  addreas  is 
that  our  beliefs  omceming  oursdves  aad 
our  country  are  what  is  important. 

These  words  might  have  been  delivered 
by  a  number  of  men.  But  coming  from  a 
man  of  action  such  as  Frank  Barman, 
they  have  a  particular  significance.  I 
urge  all  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  them. 

AoDaaas  or  Astkomaut  FaAinc  Bokmam, 
Dattona  Bxach,  Jttlt  4,  1871 

rm  certain  that  all  of  us  In  thla  haU  feel 
the  same  sense  of  admiration  aad  gratitude 
that  I  do  In  the  presence  of  our  honored 
guests  thla  evening.  These  are  men  who  have 
not  only  served  their  country,  but  who,  by 
their  actions,  earned  our  Nation's  moat  hon- 
ored decoration.  Otif  aodety  baa  recognised 
their  gallantry  in  trying  and  eztzeia^  dan- 
gerous situations.  They  are  obvloualy  aien  of 
action,  but  they  are  alao  men  of  strong  be- 
liefs. For,  as  John  Walthour  has  said,  "Tbe 
most  important  part  of  any  man's  MS*  la 
what  that  man  beUevee.  What  he  doea  and 
what  he  becomse  grow  from  the  roota  of 
what  he  bellevee." 

This  is  a  truth  which  our  age  baa  at- 
tempted to  defy.  Contemporary  voloee  are 
tell^  us  constantly  that  it  is  the  things 
we  do  that  count.  Tlie  importanoe  of  action 
Is  enlarged  and  the  .importance  of  ballaf  la 
mlnlmleed.  Contemporary  mlods  are  forget- 
ting that  behind  every  man's  action — caus- 
ing that  action,  even  compelling  it — Ue  tboae 
things  that  a  man  bellevee. 

We  ctiebrate  our  mdependenoe  Day  to- 
day because  of  the  actions  (almost  900  years 
ago)  of  a  remarkable  group  of  men;  but 
even  more  Important  than  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  the  beliefs  upon  which 
it  waa  baaed,  ideas  that  have  guided  the  de- 
velc^ment  cf  thU  Nation  for  the  better  part 
of  two  centuries. 

Foremast  among  the  btf lefs  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  was  the  propoeltlon  that,  the 
light  of  liberty  must  never  be  extinguished. 
The  preeervatlon  of  a  tree  society  waa,  and 
has  been,  the  number  one  priority  of  our 
people  through  the  yean.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, however,  a  etrwage  malaise  baa  over- 


I 
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takm  us.  The  symptoms  are  readily  appar- 
ent; from  tbe  "bard  rock  drug  culture"  to 
tha  pasBlva  pctmcan  who  tflandly  but  In- 
caeeaatty  oaUa  for  a  raardadng  of  our  na- 
tional prtortttee.  neglenttng  an  the  wtHto  our 
number  one  mlealnn  of  lararlag  our  freedom. 

This  Amerloan  Ulneas  baS  been  reoog- 
nlaed  absoad.  aa  weU  aa  domesMoaUy.  Bay- 
mood  Aran,  writing  m  Ls  Figaro,  put  It  very 
dearly: 

"The  UA  of  1071  la  profoundly  different 
from  tbe  UA  of  1961 :  Tbe  fliet  world  power 
10  years  ago  beeauae  of  Its  eoitvantlonal  and 
nuelear  anaa,  Ita  teohaleal  preemlaenoe,  and 
Ita  ooBihlnatlon  of  liberty  and  determina- 
tion. It  baa  now  loat  Ita  mllttaiy  sapertortty, 
and  Its  moral  unity.  Indifferent  to  the  rise 
of  the  Soviet  UnioB.  tbe  XJJO.  Senate  U  wag- 
ing a  gnarUla  war  against  the  Bneutlve 
aimed  at  reducing  the  Prealdent'a  freedom 
of  aetkm  aad  oonqMUlng  blm  to  Uquldate 
without  delay  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  and  other 
oonunltmenta  abroad.  It  ia  not  yet  a  return  to 
isolattiaUsm.  but  without  any  doubt  a 
rejeotloa  of  the  inqteriai  burden.  Some  may 
deplore  thU  and  others  welcooie  It,  but  the 
fact  raoMdne:  the  Amerloan  Bra  la  ending." 

I  can  understand  how  a  foreign  obaerver 
could  Interpret  the  widely  pubUdaed  actions 
of  some  American  citlaena  aa  foretelling  the 
end  of  the  "America  Bra". 


(1)  The  adulation  of  a  one-time  whls  kid 
who  leaked  atolen  TOP  BBCBBT  p^>era  to 
thepreaa. 

(1)  The  Incredible — almost  unbalanced — 
pnformanoe  of  a  Uhited  Statee  Senatm 
reading  theee  same  presumably  still  SBCRBT 
papers  between  bursts  of  sobbing. 

(S)  The  sorry  discipline  of  an  Army  which 
permits  as  many  aa  80%  of  Ita  members  to 
experiment  with  drugs  In  Vietnam  and  In- 
troducaa  the  new  word,  "fragging,"  to  our 
vocabulary. 

(4)  The  arrogant  action  of  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  attempt  to  abut 
down  the  Oovemment  and  lead  today's 
Peace  Crusade  and,  in  the  prooeas,  make  it 
impoeslble  for  serioue  oouncUs  to  be  heard 
in  the  halls  of  government. 

Today,  on  this  Indepeodenoe  Day,  July  4, 
1971,  H  U  time  to  dtapisl  the  eyniolsm  which 
sudi  actloaa  have  qnead  throughout  our 
land.  It  la  tlzne  that  we  relegate  to  the  back 
pages  the  inceeeant  remedlee  of  our  prob- 
leme  and  our  acknowledged  shortcomings. 

Today,  aa  we  Inaugurate  the  ceiebratl<m 
of  our  bicentennial,  I  prupoee  that  we  focus 
our  attention  cm  the  beliefs  that  led  to  the 
creattop  of  this  great  nation  and  on  the  be- 
liefs of  thoee  who  have  suelalned  and  de- 
fended It  for  the  peat  900  years. 

WlttMwt  pausing  m  the  purault  of  worth- 
while but  ancillary  goala  we  muet  i  iiessni  I . 
publicly  and  prlvaidy,  the  national  priori^ 
that  out-pacsa  all  othere — the  praearvatkm 
of  a  nee  Society. 

We  must  re-acknowledge  that  tb»  light  of 
liberty  the  wwld  over  la  dependent  on  a 
strong  and  united  America.  And  we  must 
make  certain  that  our  aetlona  match  thla 
proposition. 

FUtally,  we  must  remind  onrselvea  that  this 
people,  this  society,  this  country  is  an  on- 
going organiaatlon.  The  actions  of  today 
oannot  be  made  In  the  Interest  of  expediency 
for  the  bera-and-now  but  in  the  "'^""t  of 
a  statesman  eonsldsrlng  the  future. 

In  the  order  of  dvlllastlon.  ours  Is  a  young 
country  and  we  eaa  point  to  a  glorious  be- 
ginning. But  the  first  two  hundred  years  la 
only  the  beginning. 

BeCoia  Sbr  Ftanda  Drake  aet  out  on  his 
moat  dUBcult  and  prolonged  voyage  Into  tbe 
unknown  he  gathered  hla  crew  around  tbe 
mast  to  invoke  divine  guUtonce.  Bis  prayer 
is  particularly  appropoe  to  Anterlea  todayl 

"Oh  Lord,  when  Thou  glveth  Thy  aervanta 
OXVn 1564    Fart  19 


tXTENSlONS  OF  SEBCARKS 

to  uideavar  any  great  matter,  grant  ua  alao 
to  know  that  tt  Is  not  the  bsglaalag  but  the 
oontlnulng  of  the  same  untu  It  be  tboraogh- 
ly  finished  which  yleldeth  the  True  Okxry.' 
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LBQISLATION   TO    PROTECT    WHJ} 
HORSES  AND  BT7RR06 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oaaooK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1971,  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs will  nmtlnue  its  oonsideratian  of 
legislattoQ  designed  to  protect  wild 
horses  and  burros.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle. Inought  to  my  attention  by  Senator 
Mask  Hattixld  of  Oregon,  that  appeared 
in  the  July  2. 1971.  issue  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  further  illustrating  the  need 
for  strongw  legislation  to  protect  these 
animals.  Tbe  article  f<Aows: 
FBI  To  ImssiiuAxa  Aiianaw  TTjami.  Wnj> 

ICOSTAKO  RDIfT  IH  SUWTHSaa  OSBOOX 

(By  Ohrls  Carlaon) 

WaaansiRoir. — ^The  FBI  baa  been  called 
in  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  Investi- 
gate chargee  that  an  Illegal  wild  mustang 
roundup  took  place  on  public  land  near 
Add,  Ore..  90  mllea  east  of  lakevlew.  laat 
May  lOth. 

Oroupa  seeling  pssaags  of  stronger  pro- 
tective measurea  In  Ooogreea  for  wild  horses 
and  wild  burroa  are  using  tbe  alleged  lad- 
dent  aa  further  ammunition  in  their  drive 
for  stlffer  leglalaHan. 

After  learning  of  the  Inddent.  proteetton- 
ists  here  notified  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement that  the  illegal  round-up  had  taken 
place.  Under  PuhUe  Law  86-aS4,  paaeed  in 
1989,  It  la  Illegal  to  hunt  wUd  muatan^  on 
the  public  landa,  partlcularty  with  the  uee 
of  aircraft. 

Attention  waa  drawn  to  the  Inddent  when 
a  light  plaae,  naed  m  the  round-up,  craahed. 
kiuing  JaoMa  Bwiaon  of  Klamatti  nuis,  who 
waa  ehlof  pilot  for  Southern  Oregon  Avia- 
tion, and  George  Andaraon  of  Falaley.  The 
boreaa  fMan  the  round-iq>  wore  used  In  the 
AU-Indlan  Bodeo  at  Klaiaath  FsUa  on 
Memorial  Day. 

Oeorge  Lea.  spoSasman  for  ttw  BUf  here, 
acknowledged  tha  Inddent.  Tt^  true,  there 
was  an  Illegal  round-up."  he  aald.  Be  pln- 
pomted  the  looatlan  near  Seattle's  Butte, 
eaet  of  Add.  and  north  of  the  Whmemucoa- 
to-the-8ea  highway. 


Lea  aald  that  the  BUC.  after  conducting 
a  preliminary  Investigation  cf  Ita  own.  tamed 
the  ease  ovar  to  the  OqiartDMat  of  mtarlar's 
eoUdtor  In  Portland.  John  Blahcp.  who  In 
turn  report^flly  notlHad  the  Juatlca  Depart- 
ment. Lea  aald  the  Justice  DepartoMBt  oaUed 
m  the  ^n  last  IMday  to  begin  the  laisetlga- 
tion. 

Protectlanlata  hare,  however,  ate  not  satla- 
fled.  A  spokssman  for  the  wild  horaa  proteo- 
tton  group  aald  they  were  promlaad  they 
would  get  quick  proeacutlon,  but  that  "noth- 
ing baa  happened."  Lea  rqflled  that  BLM  had 
fulfilled  Ita  raqtonslbUlty  and  that  It  was 
now  up  to  the  FBL 

The  protecUon  group  charged  that  there 
waa  alao  a  helicopter  involved  in  the  illegal 
round-up  and  that  the  r«und-up  party  was 


"hunting  with  shotguns  from  the  hetlooptsr.' 

Zisa  said  he  oonld  see  why  the  proSsettoB- 
ists  wooU  use  this  taddsnt  ss  aauamUtton 
for  tougher  leglalatlnm 

"The  old  law  la  maOeotlve  beeaoae  it  aays 
a  person  cannot  ohass  aad  capture  wild 
horaea  on  pahUc  land,  bat  It  doaa  not  pro- 
hibit the  d^iturlag  of  branded  stock  uilng 
alronft.  If  an  ownsr  thinks  bis  branded 
■tock  Is  running  with  a  wUd  herd."  said  Lea. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  assHgolty  created 
probtans.  since  sto^  owners  do  have  the 
legal  light  to  round  up  their  own  stock,  even 
on  pubhe  land.  If  they  smqMct  branded  stock 
la  mixed  with  wild  stock.  "They  can  be  both 
within  the  Uw  and  breaking  It."  he  add. 

"There  U  no  donbt  that  we  need  better 
leglalatlnn  to  protect  the  wUd  boraea,"  he 


Better  leglslattnn  an^eara  to  be  on  the  way. 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Waah..  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  baa  introduced 
tou^ier  leglalatlon  providing  more  protection 
for  wild  hot-sea  and  wild  burroa  on  the  public 
range.  Hla  bill  waa  reported  favorably  to  tbe 
Senate  by  the  Interior  Oonimlttee  on  June 
26.  and  Cavorahle  action  la  expected.  Similar 
measures  are  bdng  considered  In  the  House. 

Jackson's  bill  hss  S4  co-eponsois.  Including 
Sens.  Mark  Hatfield,  B-Ore..  and  Frank 
Church.  D-Idaho. 

A  Jackson  aide  aald  the  propceed  law  le 
tougher  In  aaveral  re^^ecU  than  the  1969 
law.  It  statee  that  the  "aense  of  Ocmgraes"  Is 
to  protect  wild  bniess  and  wild  burroa  aa 
"free  roemers"  on  AUi  public  lands.  It  atlpa- 
latee  that  branded  atock  should  be  kapt  on 
IMlvate  landa.  ao  aa  not  to  mlni^  with  wild 
stock  on  public  lands. 

Hbwevar,  the  new  bUl  doee  retain  the  own- 
er'a  rl|^t  to  round-up  atock  on  public  land 
If  be  suspects  any  branded  atock  la  mixed 
with  the  wild  roamara.  An  owner  must  prove 
immediate  ownerahlp.  and  rdeeee  unbrand- 
ed  atock,  however,  the  apokaaman  aald. 

Both  dvU  and  criminal  penaltlee  are  pro- 
vided, which  Indude  flnea  up  to  tiJOOO  and 
a  prlaon  term,  or  both,  for  "anyone  who 
willfully  removee  wild  roamers  from  the 
public  domain."  or  anyone  who  tamee  a  wild 
roamer,  or  oauaea  the  death  of  a  wUd  roamer. 

Aay  dedgnated  employee  of  the  Dqiart^ 
ment  of  Interior  la  alao  empowered  to  arrest 
without  warrant  anyone  cau^t  violating  the 
law.  tbe  ipokeaman  reported. 

Froapeeta  for  the  leglalatKm  balag  paasad 
aeem  parUcularly  good,  judging  both  from 
tbe  nuBBber  of  bills  Introduced  In  tbe  Houee, 
and  tha  lobbying  oampdgn  bdng  waged  by 
the  nation's  adwnlcbUdren,  Including  one 
group  from  Portland. 

Incidents  such  aa  the  one  east  of  Add 
provide  the  proteottonlste  with  tbalr  most 
effective  *-»"»""«***»' 


MAN'S  INHUMANmr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  liONO? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

ow  mwA 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBBBBMTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  SCHBiax.  Mr.  Bpmkm.  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  aaka: 
"How  ia  my  sonf  A  wife  a^s:  "IS  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadla- 
tteany  praetldnc  splittual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  l.e00  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  thetr  families. 

How  long? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REBIAKKS 


July  12,  1971 


TEK  VOIZ 


CD¥AID5 


nrm 


baw 


iml9  II,  mi 

of  C«l!fflymt>    Ur. 
<lm^«g  this  Tiff"»«»«*«^jriittA^.  we 

B  A  ewrtlWIWM  MMdt  Ml  PCC- 

tlk» 


hav»  had  the  Md  daly  to 
•nd  cttMOfv  tkw  dental  of  one  of  the  most 
bMie  Hifrte.  ttte  xlilit  of  UA.  ettiaeos  to 
vote.  Ux.  IfiltoD  Vlonti  In  >n  utlele 
wlilGti  enpeeved  In  tbo  WadUngton  Poei. 
bcirf^  oatBpee  the  Hfitton: 

WhUa  Atty.  Oan.  John  H.  mteiMll  Imum  on 
ft  Umpyort  wiinWng  bte  ptp*.  irhtta  poim- 
dau  In  MMlalppt  ta«v*  bMB  at  wotk  tn  t«- 
omt  montlM  aystaBMtlnllr  vlotetlBC  ftA- 
«■!  law  to  dlMnfraaehlM  tlw  slaM^  Maek 
ToMn. 

UMsg  a  Itttto  Tlotaiiot  and  a  lot  of  giiBa, 
tiMy  aaj  veQ  raooaad  In  miBlfylnff  nnieh  o( 
tha  awtiwaa  aCort  of  tba  laal  8v»  fian  to 
ragMar  MariartMl  blaoka  to  vote. 

In  tba  laak  aiaetton.  an  aaMmatad  in,000 
qnaUflad  to  vd  to  tba  poUa.  al- 
a  t&kd  of  tba  atato^  tlaetacmta 
and  a  major  poUtteal  faetar.  But  by  IVoram- 
twr.  ira  poariMa  tbat  tbla  t^pm  wm  ba 
■laabad  by  a  brfty  ftartton  and  Macfc  poitt- 
leal  pewar  win  a«aln  ba  in  adlpaa. 

OMly,  tba  oountry  baa  paid  tba  mattar 
■nan  attanttfln.  Tlw  nattcal  pnaa  aaHiia  to 
bar*  kiat  Inlaiaat  In  tba  Tottng-rtgtata  atrog- 
gla.  aa  bav*  naay  «(  tba  old  otrU  rigbta 
Uwyan. 

Bat  daaylta  tba  abaaooa  of  pnUUelty.  tba 
Jiiailfta  napartDMnt  baa  baan  ao&ply  nottflad 
of  wbat^  baan  |Otnc  on.  partlonlaily  of  tba 
opan  flouttnc  of  tba  VottDc  Wgbla  Aot  at 
1066.  wbleb  tt  baa  aipltett  obl%atlnna  to 
anfofoa. 

To  ba  aora.  miartppi'a  wblta  polttlolana 
are  eraftlar  tban  thay  war*  In  tba  days  of 
poUoa  doci.  cattla  proda  and  nlgbt-ild»i 
tboo^  antlblaet  vlolanea  rawnalna  yy  nn>eb 
Ufa.  Movtbair 


to  be  aUglUa  to 
mtbatttt. 
Wm 

wbleb 

ty  anronmaaft  baaaaaaaina  "atata  «t 
fualon."  BnadMily.  aftar  TO  yaan  U 
ttia  itatnea  H  balng  apflfcwl  afl  ana  Ui 

Undv  tba  Vettag  aiCbta  Ac*.  tlM 

tba  powar  to  alop  tbla  ra- 
,  tf  It  dtaearaa  a  dla- 
erlnilantacy  lalMQt.  So  tar.  tt  baa  not. 

It  baa  aa  aaaa  nliaiai  oMIpattoo  to  atop  tt 
In  tboaa  oounttai  wbaaa,  prior  to  tba  aat.  dla- 
cilmlnattm  waa  ao  blatant  tbat  tadani  rag- 
Mnra  bad  teba  aant  Into  aaraa  luma. 

Bvt  wban  tba  Yota*  Stgbta  Aat  aaaaa  up 
for  ra-«naatmant  laat  yaar,  tba  Joatlea  Oa- 
partaani  Coo^t— 4tt  ¥ab>  to  ^tmtnata  not 
only  tbla  oWlgaaon.  but  «ba  antlra 


1  lor  a  BMgaalaa  artMa  iMag 
I  of  wbitt  waat  on  at  a  Mhttanal  Ba- 
eortty  OoonoU  maatlng  during  tba  Ooban 

>  and  Bartlott  raftatead  cram 
laport,  tba 
itMtorlflOlly  r 
to  tba  PraMdant  ba  •■- 
;  to  gIVB  MtvloB  treaty  and  aaatty  and  at 
aU  tiBMa  biaitly  and  wltb  ooaaplata  tntag- 
rtty  If  taay  bnva  to  tMary  about  wbat  tbalr 
wttl  look  Uka  In  print  a  faw ' 


baU 


It 


:  tbat  flgbt  in  tba  dapartnant^  ba- 
lawyar  naaMd  David  L*  Sor- 
la  Intaraafing  tbat  Hannan  waa  ra- 
oantty  promotad  to  aetlng  aaalatant  attor- 
nay  fanaral  In  e^MTga  o<  tba  am  Bl^ta  MH- 
aton.  m  tbat  oapaelty.  ba  la  now  praaMlng 
OT«r  tba  dapaiimaut^  languor  In  lOaalaalppt. 
I  In  tba  atata— liilpad  by  XMny 


IBanfOlly 

but  tba 

wbalnnng.   I«at   FUday. 

MlatfaMniieloaad. 

But  tba  attomay  ganaral  atiU  oould.  U  ba 
oboar.  bring  aulta,  or  avan  erlBilnal  aotlona, 
to  cnmotmam  tta  atatewlda  freod  of  cadtatrlot- 
ing.  at-larga  alaotlona  and  ra>raglatntloo. 

Ha  iB.  buwaaai.  on  tba  thraabold  of  anoCber 
political  fiampalgn — and  ba  obrloaaly  wanta 
fadaral  law  naad.  not  to  anforoa  oItU  rt^ta, 
but  to  bolatar  tba  Soutbam  itratagy. 


>  OOr  furtbar  noaUa,  in  loet 

i  aaounty  oAear  Otto  Otapfca 

a  Banata  anboonunlttaa  wttb  two 

to  prova  tbat  cartamef 

oatb  tba 

Tba  Foat  aald  wbat  Otapka  did  wm  "on- 
lawful"  and  "nneooactonabla." 

not  aattMxtaad  to  raealre  it . . .  ba  bad  no  aa- 
tboilty  to  glre  It ...,''  tba  Poat  mM.  "If  any 
undarUng  In  tba  Btata  Dapartmant ' 
at  bla  own  dlaaratloB  tax 
eablaa  or  If  any  acHit  at  tba : 
of  Sareatlgatlan  eonld  laak  tba  eontanta  of 
aaorat  fllaa  irttanarar  ba  fatt  Uka  it,  tba  ik- 
aoutlva  teanota  of  tba  Oovammant  would 
bava  no  aaeurlty  at  aU." 

It  would  saam  tba  Waablngton  Poat  and 
tba  N.T.  nmaa  are  finding  tbamaalvaa  going 
round  and  round  area  aa  you  and  I. 


ANOTEOSt  LOOK  AT  THE  NEWS 


STRIP  MPtlWO  MD8T  BE 
ABOUBHED 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 


apart  of 
bardvtobaat. 

Tbalr  eomnt 
atata  larel.  wbare 
by  a  oonrt  at  a 
palgn.  tbarva 
tbalr  work  In 

Tb  atop  tbam 
aeparata 


'  ta  not  f  oenaad  at  tba 
a  law  aan  ba  atruok  down 
For  tbla  oam- 
ui  meal  ttrating 
dppl'a  6i  eoontlae. 
tba  naad  for  aa  many 
and  82  aeta  of 
lawaulta.  Obrloualy,  nana  of  tba  Indapandant 
elTU  xtgltta  organf  tlana  Itira  tba  BAACP 
Inc.  Fund  and  tba  Lawyara  Oommlttaa  for 
ClTtl  Blgbta  baa  tba  raaoureaa  for  aneb  a 
battle. 

Only  tba  govanunant  baa  tba 
In  Juatlea  Dapartmant  lanryara,  FBI  tnvaatl- 
gatoaa.  fadaral  raglatraia.  Bo  wban  tba  gov- 
ammant  ebooaaa  to  at  Idly  by.  Mlaataalppl'a 
anti-black  pcUtleoa  gat  Tlxtually  a  traa  rida. 
Wbat  tbay  are  dolnc  In  aooaa  oountlaa  la 
radlatrtetlng.  oatanalbly  to  corxact  Tlolattona 
of  tta  Buiiaaia  Oourt%  nna  man,  ona-vota 
dootrmai  But  It  to  hardly 
mwitfi  of  thia  ladlalalotlng 
blaeka  right  out  of  powar. 

la  otbar  oounttaa.  tbay  are  Inatttntlng  at- 
larga.  wlnnar-faka-all  alacttcaia.  daaplta  a  ra- 
oant  Suiaama  Oonrt  luUng  et  magallty. 
Wbara  Maoka  an  a  minority,  tbaaa  alaotlona 
aaaun  aU-iAlta  laptaaautalluu  In  tba  alaetad 
oounoUa  and  ottoaa. 

But  parhapa  tba  daveraat  dlaanfranehlaa- 
mant  fOoy  la  tba  raqulramant  aatabltahad  In 
at  laeat  36  oountlaa — aoma  my  aa  many  aa  41, 
but  no  one  la  aure  of  tba  number— tbat  all 
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hbc.  DSL  CLAWBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jane  28  lame  of  the  Dafly  Slgnid  of  Hunt- 
ington Park,  Caltf .,  eontatned  en  editorial 
commenthur  on  a  parttcuiarty  'lliTmin- 
nnmtaing"  aanect  of  the  controveriy  over 
the  Pmtacon  papcn.  At  this  point  In  the 
Rccois  I  would  like  to  rommend  the  ool- 
umn  by  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Signal, 
Tom  TTegwimi,  to  the  atlcntlfln  of  my 
colleagnea  in  the  House: 

AJHWB1  Look  at  trs  Mkwa 
(By  Tom  Hagaman) 

The  big  debate  goea  on  over  ttie  publication 
^  <be  Pantagwi,  papaia  Iba  atory  of  tba 
ar  and  bow  It  grow.  THa  avaraga 
laatan  maatlng  bbuaalf  aa  ba  goea 
around  In  drelaa  trying  to  dedda  Juat  wbat 
can  be  labeled  *nnoret"  In  a  damooaey  and 
wbetbar  truth  la  aO  ttiat  Important. 

It  waa  atated  ban  bafora  that  puMleatlon 
of  tba  Vietnam  war  raooid  might  be  Justified 
becauaa  of  ita  (tba  war^)  tanlbia  Inffwanoa 
on  tbe  moralB  of  goTammant  and  tba  mU- 
lloaia  of  young  pao^  bom  and  tnlaad  In 
Itaalmdow. 

T»  airport  tba  puMbrntUm  of  auppoaedly 
olaaalBad  matarlal  even  though  aneb  puMl- 
eatlon might  bead  off  anotbar,  ilmilar  na- 
tragady— coeaaa  dangaRNUly  doaa  to 
the  poahlen  tbat  tba  end  Juatttea  tbe 
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Ifr.  HBCHIAR  of  West  Virginia.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  here  foOowi  an  arUde  whkli 
appeared  in  the  July  1971  issue  of  Not 
Man  Apart  mggagtiw  which  Is  puhlished 
by  "Friends  of  the  Buth": 
Bnur  Hxxan:  A  OU«a  un 


«a) 


wan.  In  actual  Ibet  wa  aU  at  timea  aupport 
tba  Idea  of  tbe  end  Juatlfying  the  meena.  But 
to  Uto  wltb  one's  aelf  while  making  tbat  kind 
of  dadslcn  it  la  necaaaary  tbat  you  ramaln 
conal  stent. 


(By 

From  tbe  tribal  landa  of  tbe  Hopl 
NaTaJo  to  tba  rugaad  bills  of  Appalaehla, 
giant  gouging  marbTnaa  are  ruthlaaaly  ravag- 
ing tbe  land  to  gat  at  TaluaUa  am  ma  of  coal 
eloae  to  tbe  sarfkee.  When  a  supar-ooloasua 
Ilka  tbe  aaatam  Ohio  aartb-morar  eaUad 
"Big  ifnakto"  pleka  SV  tooa  at  oaa  gulp,  a 
jxunble  of  topieoU.  rocka.  anuJl  traaa.  flora, 
fauna  and  wildlife  habitat  are  chawed  up 
and  q>awad  out  wltb  aweaoma  reaulta.  Tba 
scalping  and  decapitation  glvaa  tba  land  tbe 
kxA  of  tbe  surCMa  of  tbe  moon,  aiprtng  rains 
on  tbe  aapoeed  rocks  produee  sulfuric  aald 
run-off,  deadly  to  aquatic  Ufa.  Btraama  IIU 
wltb  sediment  and  ovarflow  tbalr  banka.  Tbe 
looaanad  land  oovar  la  highly  vulnarmble  to 
landrtldaa.  Bran  tba  water  table  Is  shaken 
by  tba  blaatlng. 

Strip  mining  la  sacalatlng  by  tbe  hour.  In 
tbe  36  stataa  wban  IM  bUUon  tone  of  strlp- 
paUa  coal  aalat.  Tat  w«n  over  five  ttOMa  tbat 
amount  la  laeoaaiaMe  by  oadargraund  oMtb- 
oda,  and  even  tba  atrlppaMe  ooal  wbleb  te 
not  nry  eloaa  sortua  aoold  ba  laooaarad  by 
deep  mUilng  matttoda.  Tba  dlffarsnae  in  taeh- 
nlqiw  is  simple:  deep  mining  isiaawm  tba 
coal  from  tbe  earth;  strip  mining  remoree  tbe 
earth  from  the  ooal.  Tn>  years  ago,  98  paroeot 
of  tbe  nation's  ooal  came  from  strip  mln- 
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Ing:  a  few  months  ago,  tba  flgnra  was  85 
peroant,  but  it  la  now  npMly  bumping  60 
and  atai  Using. 


Ooal  cparaton  JoyfuUy  proclaim  tbat  atrip 
mining  la  ohaapar.  TUa  la  utter  nonaanae. 
No  ooal  operator  baa  to  pay  a  oant  In  en- 
Tlronmantal  ooats.  U  tba  strip  mlnan  bad  to 
oompute  tba  ilsmaja  tbay  do  to  tba  aoA.  for- 
ests. Mllslrtw.  and  atraama.  tban  It  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  Tary  aipanslTa  way  to  ax- 
tract  ooal  ftom  tba  land.  Of  oourae,  there 
Is  a  man  Immediate  and  compelling  reaaon 
why  strip  mining  la  Inoaaslng  at  such  a 
rapid  mte:  tbe  strippers  know  tbat  an  out- 
raged public  wlU  aooner  or  later  clamp  down 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  assault  on  tbe  en- 
vironment, so  tbay  are  making  a  killing  wbUs 
they  can  get  away  with  It. 

Soma  feeble  efforta  have  been  mads  at  the 
state  level  to  control  strip  mining  throu|^ 
requiring  varying  dagraaa  of  reclamation. 
Tbe  uneven  standards  ftom  state  to  state 
have  promoted  emainmin  compotttbm,  aa 
weU  aa  aEtrema  prsasure  by  those  Intaraata 
who  bend  anforcemant  aganelas  to  weakan 
further  tbe  lawa  which  are  already  riddled 
«4th  loopholeB. 

WXAK   ADMnnBTSATIOIf   MBA. 

Preaident  Nlzon  aent  up  to  Oongreea  In 
February,  a  federal  strip  mine  control  bUl 
which  some  of  bis  own  environmental  ex- 
perts are  ashamed  of.  Tbe  Rlxon  bill  aUowa 
two  yean  for  the  statee  to  come  up  with 
state  recommendations  on  bow  tbay  propose 
to  oontrol  strip  mining,  foUoWjig  wbl^  at 
BOOM  vague  and  Indallnlte  future  tbne  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  aet  or  Impoee 
federal  standarda— with  the  primary  reapon- 
slblllty  left  to  the  statas  for  enforcement. 
Tbls  ^>proach  simply  Invitee  the  same  type 
of  artftil  dodging  and  delay  which  charac- 
terlasd  attempts  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution  In  the  IMCs.  Futhermore,  the  two- 
year  period  of  graoe  allowed  for  statea  to 
submit  their  plans  Is  tantament  to  a  Ucenae 
fw  the  strlp-mlnen  to  step  up  their  ruthless 
ravaging  for  two  undisturbed  ysais. 

On  FM>ruary  18,  1871.  I  Introduoed  H.  R. 
4SM.  to  ban  an  strip  mining  of  ooal  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  tbe  bill,  and 
to  prohibit  any  underground  mining  of  coal 
In  national  forest  and  wlldemees  areas.  In- 
stead of  placing  enforcement  in  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  wboee  actlvltlee  Include 
stimulating  a  constantly  blgHar  production 
of  minerals,  my  bill  is  enforced  by  the  Bn- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  which  now 
bandlea  air  and  water  poUutlon  control  and 
is  better  equipped  as  a  regulatory  agency. 
The  reqwnse  to  my  blU  was  Immediate  and 
heartening.  Over  SO  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  were  the  initial  co-q>on- 
Bors,  and  this  number  baa  since  swtiled  to 
86  Congrasamen  from  36  different  atates. 
Pour  Senators — Nelson  of  Wlaconaln,  ICc- 
Oovem  of  South  Dakota,  Case  of  New  Jersey 
and  Kennedy  cf  Ifaaaachuaetts — are  alao  oo- 
sponsors.  A  flood  of  popular  support  In  let- 
ters, telegrams  and  phone  calls  has  weUed 
up  ftom  aU  over  the  nation. 

Tbe  proepecta  for  passage  of  my  blU  depend 
squarMy  en  tba  amount  and  sustained  vol- 
ume cf  public  support  we  can  muater.  Hear- 
ings on  tbe  Administration  bill  wlU  probably 
be  held  by  tba  Saatata  and  House  Zntarlor 
Conunlttees  late  In  tba  sumnar.  at  which 
time  It  wUl  be  poealbla  to  offer  taatlmony  on 
my  bUl.  Tat  oonaldarably  mon  graasroots 
walk  la  needed  to  fSabSon  a  majort^  to  vote 
for  a  bin  wblfdi  baa  alraady  stirrad  up  maa- 
slva  oppeaMlon  from  ooal.  oU  and  aleetrtalty 
Intaraata. 


3ir  n 

Carl  Bagga.  Fraddant  of  tbe  Vatlonal  Ooal 
AaaocUtloai.  bM  led  tbe  ebarga  agalnat  HJt. 
4566,  on  tba  groonda  It  would  oanaa  an  ba- 
madlate  "anaigj  erMa-  by  dapHvlag  the  na- 
tion of  ovar  aak»-tbUd  of  Ita  coia.  Ha  evar- 
looka  the  780  bllUon  tana  of  ooal  raooveraUe 
by  underground  mining.  Whenever  tforta 


aaeb 


to  prolaot  tbe  anvlramnant.  tban 
■h  forward  to 
LWMleraatsaa 
wo  an  Hirnn^  a>  ba 
taobnoiagy ! 
laaMny.  Otovlonaty, 
mant  and  anvlratimantal  quaUty  must  go 
hand  In  band,  and  Ifs  about  tima  wa  deelde 
onoe  and  for  aU  tbat  tbay  are  not  mutually 
asolualve  or  Inoompattbla. 

A  aaacad  aiguuiaiit  lavaUad  by  tta  lobby- 
lau  agatnal  HJL  4456  is  that  It  wfll  throw 
thooaanda  of  pao|de  <rat  of  work.  Bven  tba 
Diraetor  of  tbs  Buieau  cf  Mlnaa  swallowed 
tbla  argnment  by  pubUoly  annoonelng  thatt 
304)00  paopia  woOld  loae  tbalr  Jotaa  Unmadl- 
ataly  If  atrip  mining  wan  abollabad.  Tbaaa 
now  oooeemad  about  Joba  gan  Uttla  attan- 
tton  to  tba  800,000  mlnan  diaplaoad  wban  the 
undargroond  ooal  mlnaa  wan  meobanlaad 
\n  tbe  iseva.  Muy  of  tba  JOba  In  stc4>  min- 
ing an  highly  akfllad  ooeupattona,  aaaily 
teanaf arable  to  rood  oonatmetlon  or  boualng. 
But  strip  mining  Is  Ilka  taking  aavan  or  tfgbt 
■Uff  drinks:  you  an  riding  high  aa  loaig  aa 
the  ooal  laats.  but  tbe  hangover  cooMe  when 
tbe  ooal  U  gone,  tba  land  la  goaie  and  tbe 
Joba  an  gone  and  tba  blttar  truth  of  tba 
morning  aftar  laavae  barren  landacape  and  a 
month  fun  of  aabas.  Tbe  tourist  and  recrea- 
tion potential  of  a  atripped  area  Is  nU;  In- 
taet,  far  more  Joba  an  provided  for  tbe  fu- 
ture through  proteetton  of  tbe  envlronmant. 
BUp.  Jobn  BalbatUng  (D.  Obto),  a  stroaig 
supportsr  of  my  un,  has  added  eavaral 
amendments  to  give  priority  In  Job  plaoe- 
mant,  aa  wall  aa  69-week  oaah  paymanta  and 
relocation  allowanoaa  to  thoae  wmkeas  dU- 
piacad  by  tbe  aboUtton  of  strip  mining. 

■ansMsnoif  hasmT  woaxxD 
The  third  argument  advanced  Is  that  "Yee- 
lamaAlon"  can  maka  atrlp-mlned  land  bat- 
ter tban  It  waa  baton  It  wm  diaturbad. 
Betblebem  Stetf  Ooaporatlon  ran  some  multi- 
color ads  In  rtaie  and  JVewswesk  nMgaalnea, 
depleting  a  blue  flAing  lake  In  Blentucky 
whan  a  alrip  mine  onoe  eUated.  A  akeptloal 
Bmtttmon  Sun  reporter  wrote:  "If  you  drde 
tbe  lake  oarafuUy.  you  can  find  a  narrow 
angle  from  whlob,  when  tbe  light  Is  right, 
the  proper  lUten  an  uaed.  and  tbe  baok- 
ground  foreat  U  a*  saaaon^a  peak.  It  all  loc^ks 
like  a  cameo  from  a  Oleiia  Club  pubUcaUon. 
But  dont  look  left  or  right.  Wba*  you  sm 
then  Is  ebaiaetarlatle  of  aU  atrip  mlnaa: 
ooal  alldea  Into  tbe  water,  eoan  In  tbe 
mountalnalde  .  .  .  gritty  dust  blowing  from 
tbe  brepaaabla  gaab  In  tbe  skipe  oppoaUe." 
The  faot  la  If  enough  money  la  poured  Into 
a  "sbowoaae  model"  which  photographs  weU 
In  color,  tt  Is  poaslbU  to  ndaim  attlwad 
land,  but  tt  Is  uneconomic  to  pour  that  kind 
of  money  to  'Yedalm"  aQ  atripped  land. 

In  Weat  Virginia,  tbe  Surlaoa  Mine  Aa- 
soclaUon  found  a  happy  adutlon.  Tltey 
changed  their  name  to  tbe  "Weat  Virginia 
Surfaoe  Mine  and  Reclamation  Association." 
announced  they  wen  ralalng  8180,000  to  ad- 
vertlae  tbe  beauUee  of  "redamntkm"  and 
immediately  launched  a  media  saturation 
campaign. 

In  tba  face  of  this  type  of  praasura  lobby- 
ing, tboee  wbo  want  to  protect  tbe  envlron- 
mant must  stand  up  and  be  oouated.  Strip 
mining  Is  a  dear  and  preeent  danger.  Tlie 
blU  to  abolish  atrip  mliUng  of  ooal  can  aue- 
oeed  only  If  a  genuine  gram  roote  move- 
ment. Bimllar  to  tbe  campaign  against  tbe 
8ST,  Is  launched. 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ssraows 
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Ui.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  word  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
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Martin  came  u  sod  news  to  all  his 
friends.  Althooch  I  served  with  Tom 
only  durlnc  the  SSdCoogrses,  I  w«U  re- 
member and  value  our  asaodatioa.  After 
he  went  to  tbe  Senate  our  paths  orosaed 
leas  frequently,  but  we  remained  friends 
and  I  oontlnued  to  admire  and  respect 
his  ataUity  and  integrity.  Tom  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  wise  and  reoxmslble 
legiitetor  dedicated  to  the  prindplee  of 
our  ooontiT  and  to  the  service  of  his 
State.  His  loss  is  shared  by  aU  who  had 
tbe  privilege  of  knowing  him.  My  heart- 
ttix  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Martin  in  her 
bereavement. 


nREARBIS  OWNERSHIP  AND 
CRIME  RAIIES 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 


IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  BBPBBBBHTATTVBB 

irondoy,  JvJv  12.  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBX7RN.  Mr.  ftieaker.  fdr 
the  information  of  my  eolleagues,  I  am 
herdiy  inserting  a  copy  of  an  artiele 
which  recently  came  to  my  attention. 

Entitled  Tireanas  Ownenhlp  and 
Crime  Rates,"  this  reiiort  oondudes  on 
the  basis  of  several  scientific  studim  that 
the  number  of  serious  crimes  cannot  be 
rdated  to  the  number  of  people  poesees 
ingfireanns. 

Recalling  the  emotionalism  surround- 
ing the  ddMite  of  a  few  years  ago.  I  am 
hopeful  that  today  this  article  may  be 
read  in  this  sdentlflc  light  to  which  it 
was  created. 

The  article  follows : 

FbrnABMs  OwMaaamr  aitd  Csncc  Rsxaa 
(By  Alan  8.  Krug) 

tt  la  eetlmaflart  tbat  then  an  ecma  900 
million  flrsarma  In  tbla  natton.  owned  by 
40  or  60  million  AmarlcaM.  Tban  la  at  leaat 
one  firearm  in  nson  tban  half  Uta  In  bum  In 
tbe  UB.,  and  lact  year  more  tban  30  million 
Amarloane  took  part  In  tba  various  aboofe- 
Ing  sports. 

OalnM  tbat  tbla  wldaapraad  avnllablUty 
of  fiiaaiiiia  la  a  contributing  cauae  to  rapidly 
rising  orlma  In  tbe  natton  have  been  widely 
clreulatod  by  proponante  of  "antl-gnn" 
leglalaiawi. 

Tat  tban  la  no  raUahto  evldenoe  to  aup- 
port aoeta  a  oontanUon.  To  date,  not  a  alngla 
sclsntllle  study  baa  abown  a  oauaal  rslatloB- 
Mdp  batwteu  fliaaims  and  crime. 

Tbls  aUaged  relatlniMbtp  baa 
written   Into   propoeed   federal 
Tlie    euivHtt    version    of    tlsa    Dodd    BlU. 
Amendment  80,  oontelna  tba  tollowtng  i 
mants  aa  part  of  Ite 

"T7wO08«raa 

"Tbat  the  aaae  wttb  wlddi  any  ; 
soquim  fireanna  ...  la  a  signlflrant 
In  tbe  pnvalanoe  of  lawleaanaas  and  violent 
crime  In  tbe  United  St 

"nsiat    than    la    a 
between  tbe  easy  avaOabOtty  of  i 
Juvenile  and  yoatbfnl  criminal 

TWa  study  abowa  tbat  tbsn  is 
tlcal  aupport  for 


ratea  tend  to  baloww 
of  gun  uoumaaip  la 


conelodad  tbat 
oruaa.  but  maraly 


the 

olds    ni"Tn|rll-bTil    to 

Profsasor    Marvin 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology 
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■aiM^  atatr  tfpK  vtth  tt*  Mt  flrlatful 

'  fii  tt*  <Mt  or 


IwMolilk. 
>.  IMSH 


n,ift«. 


iKMBlflidM  oocm  only  bM 
ei«B(  nuttmxm 

tb»  tjp*  oC  MMttad  vMtf  to  tia  1i 
•oeMMt  of  ■  I  ■— MHI| :  JlM»  *  !■■  to  _ 
bMMH*  It  to  IB  flM  oSMMirt  l^aiMHaB 
■t  tiM  ttnM  or  tiM  taettMBnt,  Mtt  tkak  If  M 
not  pnHBt.  IM  vooM  mm  %  knlte  to 
I  to  baa*  Ms  vtattok  to  «M«h  . . . 
I  oC  taoaJaldo  bBTO  Mad  to 

to.  flnaraa  In  tfetoaoaatiy  toaaanBy  nlatad 
to  our  mattvaty  hlg^  hnftitellW  rata.  Saab  a 
owurlwatnn  oannot  ba  dratm  tram  ttaa  PbUa- 
«^fiptiiii  ttot*.  MMMtal  aOMaqMBtty  riyn'"'* 
In  ttaa  praaiDt  atatfy  nsarttiic  ttaa  plaee 


ttwt 

that  eon' 
tbi«  aaaitft  in 
pflanfUy  i^oB  tba 


o(  a  ataoot>     ?"Vt 


Tarlabtoa. 

•vHita  and 

portlenlav 

do  not 

•noa  or  abaaooa  af  1 

"Moca  tbaa  ttaa  SMllatalUty 
Inc  waapoB  to  t&TolTad  In  hottolda  .  .  .  TIm 
typa  ot  waapon  uaad  appaaia  to  ba.  In  part, 
ttaa  entanlnattop  at  aaMiill  intoBtto—  er 
wanto  and  to  only  aaparflatolly  ratotad  to 
canaallty  ...  It  to  ttaa  waif  Uim  of 
otaairvar  tbat  (aw  taandBldBi  doa  to 
ing  oonld  ba  avoldad  aaaraly  tf  a  teaan 
not  Immadlataly  ptaaant.  and  tbat  ttao  U- 
f andar  would  aalaet  aoBM  otbar  waapon  to 
acbtora  ttaa  aania  daatmcttva  goal  .  .     ." 

Anottaar  vary  eampfalMiMiva  atody  at  crim- 
inal taomMda,  vtatota  taM  )«*  baan  pab- 
Uabad,  daato  witta  ttaa  040  murdwa  whtota  oo- 
currad  In  tba  Stata  of  Oaltfcrote  In  MM. 
Thto  atody  vaa  dona  In  ttaa  Cailterala  Oa- 
partmant  oT  Joatloa,  Burma  of  Criminal 
SUtlstlca.  Tba  aotbar,  Grlma  Stodlm  Analyat 
Bomnay  P.  Ranoeh,  tmehad  mneta  ttia  aama 
ocmelnahm  m  did  Or.  Wolf (anf  In  ragard  to 
ttaa  lalattoariup  buf  aau  ttaa  avaUabUlty  of 
ttaa  eoaamlatfoB  of  criminal 


"Oam  at  tba  dear  eonelxHlona  of  ttato  ra- 
aaareb  to  tbat  ttaa  mare  aTaUablUty  of 
waapona  tottaal  anoagta  to  produoa  a  human 
mortality  baar  bo  major  ralatloaalUp  to  ttaa 
frequaney  wltta  vblota  ttato  aet  to  complatad. 
In  ttaa  booia.  at  woili.  at  play,  in  almoat  any 
anTiroomantal  aatttnc  a  multltuda  at  objaeto 
extot  proTldUic  maaaa  for  twi^i^  Ulacal 
daatta.  TtaoQCb  ttaa  trua  nimbar  of  tlmaa 
erlmtnal  tanmtnXto  waa  attamptad  duitnc 
1000  cannot  ba  kaowB,  and  In  q^ta  off  Im- 
pravad  iMdleal  aarrlam.  It  to  uBdoobtadly 
muota  meca  raaaonabla  to  ooaelada  ttaat  tba 
low  yaarty  iBrtdanca  off  uatowful  ataylnaa 
to  lai«aiy  ttaa  praduot  of  tamaan  tiii««iiM«i« 
to  kin." 

If  ttaa  aifBUaMllty  off  fliaaniH  wan  tadaad  a 
cauaa  off  enma.  ortma  ratw  ataoold  ttoa  and 
fan  taUy  oonatatantly  wttta  ratm  aff  flraanaa 
owoantalp.  Blalm  atawa  a  bl(b  propertton  of 
ma  pcvutotlon  poaamaw  flNaama  woirtd  ba 
azpaotad  to  hava  talfber  otma  ratm  ttaan 
atataa  wtaara  a  toamr  i^opugtlon  off  ttaa 
popnlathm  owaad  fliaaiiiM  llito  paapatottOB 
can  ba  amailiiail  la  itoa  y^it  off  baato  ata- 
ttottaa  aaaUabto  to  alL 

a  off  Bnaima  to  for 
r  off  iBdlvUBato  wtao  pmv 
^  IB  awdi  aWa  to  a  NU- 
abto  gBtoto  ••  ttoa  Mtaat  off 

inc  otaart  ihowo  ttaa  mta  off 

boldara  par  100.000  of  populatloo  uid 

OK  flimlOQB  CSBakBL  Of  IMBOfls     flUtSWOl 

malt  and  tobbary  Ibr  aaeb  off  ttaa  fifty  I 
in  loan  Ttaa  flnt  OHB  ba  takan  M  a 


buattaci 


to 

off  antt-1 
amIlBMUty  off  fliaarma  to  a  major 
lad  fiMtar  to  a  talgb  loval  off 

ttfkt  tt  laada  atraagtta  to  ttaa 
aicaaamt  ttaat  wMMpnad  owiwrablp  off  Bra> 
ansa  amy  aetoatty  laaaan  erlma.  Ouponanto  of 
undBly  natrtettia  flraanM  laglrtanon  offtan 
oontand  ttaat  artmlnala  ara  rataetaat  to  at- 
to  attack  or  rob  pmaona  wtaom  tbay 
hava  oanm  to  baUara  might  ba  armad. 

Aoeordlaff  to  ttaa  Mew  Tcrk  Xihact  off  Au- 
guat  01,  un,  "robbma  taava  bad  a  flatd  di^r 
in  BalglaiM'  taoBMa"  In  ttaa  Ooofo  alnoa  tba 
Walglana'  fiiaanna  ware  ontorad  oonflaoatad 
by  General  Mobutu,  tba  Oongoiem  praaldHit. 
On  December  tt.  1007.  tbe  naicf  r^iartad 
tbat  ttaa  Davldaon  County  grand  Jury  at 
NaabTUla,  Tnmaaaee.  had  rawwnmandad  that 
dtmana  arm  acalnat  an  outbreak  off  ertoae  In 
that  area.  To'proteet  lliwiiaalna.  tbe  grand 
Jury  Mdd.  "oltlaaDa  etaould  have  at  leeat  oae 
gun  in  every  home.'*  Buttor  In  tbe  year,  tbe 
Detroit  Neaw  reported  (July  M.  10«T)  that 
Detroit  grocery  hddnpe  ahoaed  "Hk  abarp  ra- 
ducttoB"  Mnoe  a  groceie*  organtoatlon  began 
eonduettng  gun  ellnlca.  Tbe  Boyal  Oak. 
Mtfthlgan,  rtibwM  (Jaiy  10,  lOOV)  quoted 
Hightond  Park  PoUoa  Otatof  mmam  B.  8tap- 
hena  aa  cradltlag  "gun-toUng  marebaorta' 
for  the  fact  tbat  no  atora  In  tbat  etty  off  M.- 
000  bad  been  robbed  In  atanoat  ttarae  montte. 
In  Orlando.  Florida,  wbam  poUee  trained 
mora  than  9 JOO  woman  In  tba  mfto  bandWng 
of  flraanaa  In  lata  1000  attar  a  aartoa  off  lob- 
bertm  and  attaeka  on  woaaen  In  their  own 
homaa.  fordbla  rapm.  aggravated  aamnlti  and 
bufglarlea  wore  reduced  in  ttia  fliat  nine 
mnntha  of  1097  by  00  percent.  00  pereent. 
and  34  percent,  rei|MctlTMy.  ftom  tbe  flrat 
nine  montha  of  1000. 

In  aramliilm  tbe  ooBsactlon  between  any 
two  Beta  of  TiMablea.  It  ahould  be  pointed 
out  tbat  tba  prawnea  of  a  oonalatlan  between 
the  two  dow  not  aaeaamilly  mean  tbat  one 
cauam  tbe  otber.  Tbe  ratattOBablp  amy  be 
ooinoMental;  ooa  variable  amy  be  a  eanm. 
but  not  tbe  Bola  oauee,  at  tbe  oUmt;  ttae  two 
Tailabtaa  amy  be  Intetdependaot;  or  ttae  two 
varlabiM  amy  be  aOaotad  by  ttaa  aaaM  oanaa. 
Tbarafore.  ttae  uegaUm  earrdatloa  batween 
flreai  aw  ownarab^  and  otma  ratw  aupporta. 
but  do«  not  neoeaaaitly  prove,  tbe  tbaory 
ttaat  ttaa  giaatar  ttaa  astant  off  flraanaa  own- 
enblp.  tba  lfl««r  ttaa  ertma  rstm  wm  ha.  Sot 
It  dom  ataow  tbat  tba  Idea  off  a  oaaaal  rela- 
tloaatalp  between  ttaa  avaUabOlty  of  flraanaa 
and  cftma  ratee  to  fancy  and  not  fact.  Ttae 
hypotheeto  moet  be  tajeeied. 

Flreaima  am  readily  avallalde  In  Askarlca. 
with  Bome  300  mllUon  gnsa  owned  by  40  to 
50  mllllon  tadlvKwOa. 

Ttae  intent  off  tbom  wtao  my  tbat  laatnettva 
flraanaa  lagtolatlon  abould  be  enacted  be- 
cauaa  of  ttaa  avaBabOtty  of  flraamM  baa  been 

eoounlttaaa.  Tba  HoooraUa  Tbooua  L.  Klm- 
baU.  aaaoatlva  dttaeler  off  Iba  mMoaol  WM- 


UtaPHtonfMon.  tald  tba 
tea  toIBveetlfata  mvoal 

'Ttato  ndam  ttaa  qiMBtaoa ...  aa  to  < 
or  not  tba  aottmon  than  to  to  I 
not  BttoBttla  feaemMB  Mtoac  aa  w«  poraM  ^ 
indMdtiMi  m  ibto  oouMiy  ...  to  taava  gnna,' 
aad  to  «■  ttaam  fdrlawfnl  pocpoaea,  tbay  ar* '^ 

to  ba  ibMtty  vmtaittm.  Aad  tba  only 
_^_'  It  «•  8i«  gBjBd  to  rwBBV  ttart  bvan- 
aUUty  to  to  take  UHlFgiBH  aiway  from  them 
And  tt  to  ■■liiwdgln  aneh  aa  tbto  wbtoh  give 
ua  oooaMmHa  oaoeorB  «be«t  the  tatant  off 
B.  ^an  (tiM  vanloa  off  tba  ttodd  MB). 

■Vow.  It  tba  ooneom  to  ritoot  ertma  and 
the  urn  off  goaa  la  ortma,  ttato  to  one  ttalng. 
If  It  to  to  amka  goaa  unavaflable  to  ttaa 
AoMrtdan  piddto.  ttUa  to  anottaar.  And  from 
tba  atataminti  ttaat  bava  been  awda  before 
ttato  wmimlttaa.  It  Imvm  acose  doubt  ...  a* 
to  Jivt  wbat  tbto  objective  la." 

Ttato  atudy  taatad  tba  taypoltaaato.  'Tbara 
to  a  eauaal  ratotlnnalilp  befeen  ttae  avall>  ' 
abmty  off  flraarma  and  ertaw  rataa."  Tbe  ex- 
tent off  flraanaa  ownanh^*  waa  compared 
wttta  ratw  off  aartoaa  ertma,  ararder.  aggm- 
vated  aamvat  and  wMbmj  In  each  of  the  fifty 
•t*tae.  Tba  ooa«arlaen  waa  made  by  atatto- 
tleal  mathoda  and  tbe  reaolta  war*  taated  for 
nlgiUftranne 

It  waa  found  ttaat  there  to  no  poaltlve  oor- 
ralatloB  between  tbe  extent  off  flraarma  own- 
erablp  and  crime  ratee.  Bather,  there  U  a 
nagatlva  correlation.  Tbew  flnrtjngi  dictate 
that  tbe  hypotheeto  w  etotad  above  be  re- 
jected. In  general,  aa  tba  proportion  of  tba 
papulation  potaaailng  flraanaa  gow  down, 
crUne  ratw  go  up.  Pbwar  people  with  giuia  do 
not  mean  lew  erlma. 

The  negative  oocrelaittooa  between  the 
Index  off  flrearma  ownnshlp  and  aertoue 
crime,  aggmvated  aaeault  and  robbery  were 
■tattottcaUy  atgnlfleanV  Tbto  moana  that  flra- 
anna  ownerahlp  by  the  law-abiding  public 
could  be  a  factor  In  reatrletlag  tba  number  off 
thaw  criminal  acta.  Bowever.  ■neb  a  cauw 
and  effect  relatlonablp  to  not  proven  by,  but 
la  only  rmnalrttnt  wltb.  the  reeulta  of  thto 
■titdy. 

Thwe  facta  ahoidd  ba  oonaldered  by  any- 
one evaluating  prop  need  flzearms  legldeilon. 
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ICr.  HARRINaTON.  ICr.  Spedker. 
wfaasevor  the  imeniploynient  rmte  zlaeo 
a  few  tentbo  of  1  pereent,  «e  are  told 
that  thlo  Ifl  tnolgniflcant  beeaooe  tbe  riae 
waa  Joat  aaodBrate.  WlMoever  tbe  rate 
dnva  by  a  tev  tHxtfaa^  1  pereent,  we  are 
told  ttaat  tbli  to  a  major  elsn  tbat  ttw 
admlnlstrattani  poUctao  are  takteg  hold. 
Aa  of  last  week,  we  were  told  that  ttae 
unampioyaicnt  rate  dropped  to  6.S  per- 
cent, yet  ttaere  were  a  million  more 
dtiMnB  out  of  work. 

But  what  doM  tbe  Proaldent  tntend  to 
do  about  euiMoff  fnllatlnn  or  lamtstim 
oneBBplagrBientt  Ito  quote  A>tan  GonnaUy. 
ttae  mnn  adBdntatraUoo  win  not  impoee 
maadeta>9  wt/t-ptiob  eonkrala.  wlU  not 
impoM  a  wato  pffioo  review  boaid,  wfU 
not  aric  OongieH  for  tax  rcUef  and  wiU 
not  increaw  Fodocal  pending.  We  know 
what  be  wUl  not  do.  but  wo  do  not  know 
wtaatbe  wiUdo. 

Nat  to*  kmc  ago.  tbe  riootrtwit  told 
tbe  Htottoa  UTl  wm  nw  a  good  year"  nd 
im  wffl  bo  a  "yfKf  good  year."  An 
eariler  ivMetlDD.  made  la  Ifardi  of 


My  n,  1971 


1970.  raiiM  doubU  about  President 
iOzon's  ability  to  gage  tbe  eoonomic 
iM  hWhih  fealifltkaUy.  Be  predicted  then 
ttaat  "1970  la  going  to  be  a  good  year 
from  an  eeonomle  vantage  potzA." 

As  we  aU  know.  1970  waa  not  a  good 
yegr  fleanamleaDy  and  the  economic  dol- 
drumi  otQl  prevail.  Until  a  wace-price 
freen  la  loetttuted  as  tbe  New  Toric 
Times  "'gg— *«  in  an  editorial  in  Its  June 
23  edition,  the  economy  will  stagnate. 
At  tbe  same  time,  ttae  editorial  says: 


"nte  flacal  etlmulua  neceeeery  for  a  aound 
eooBomy  dtould  oome  primarily  from  ex- 
penditure Inoaaaw  litarply  focuaed  on  aid- 
ing tbe  poor,  tbe  unempIo^Ml,  tbe  ataggarlng 
dUw  and  tbe  other  areaa  of  acuta  need, 
rather  than  tax  euta. 

But  instead  of  Executive  leadership, 
we  get  a  list  of  inaetlMi.  The  recent  drop 
In  unemployment  results,  not  from  fewer 
people  out  of  work,  but  from  a  fluke 
situation  where  more  people  are  idle  and 
students  give  up  hope  of  ever  finding  Jobs 
tar  the  summm'  so  Just  do  not  bother 
looking. 

Despite  the  cheery  predictions,  the 
game  irian  is  falling.  Congress  must  amdy 
pressure  to  revise  the  Nlzon  "play  book." 
For  my  coUeaguee.  I  would  like  to  Inaert 
several  articles  from  Time  magaaine, 
Newsweek,  Business  We^  the  New  ToriE 
Tlmea,  and  the  Wan  Street  Journal 
which  explain  how  serious  the  situation 
is. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  Time  magartne,  June  14,  IBTl] 

Baaauiu  ICmcix  loa  a  PLabbt  Rboovxxt 

Ifuacle  BuUdar  Charlw  Atlw  might  (to- 
■orlbe  the  praeent  VA.  bualnew  reoovery  h 
a  07-Ib.  weakling — too  puny  to  rout  tbe 
bullyboy  off  unemploymant.  liemberi  off 
TUne'a  Board  of  Beonomtoto  uw  more  aebol- 
arly  analoglaa.  but  they  make  tbe  mm*  point. 
At  a  reoant  all-day  meeting,  tbay  peered  thto 
analyala  off  tbe  natloa'a  economy: 

The  reoovary  flrom  laat  year'a  recewton  u 
tbe  aloweat  and  loweet  of  any  alnw  World 
War  n. 

Unemploymemt,  which  row  laet  month  to 
e.a%  of  the  labor  fcroe.  matrbing  Decem- 
ber'* nine-year  high,  wlU  atlU  hover  around 
6%  by  year'a  end  It  nothing  to  done  to  put 
mere  muacle  Into  the  reoovery. 

Inflation  la  elowly  aubeldlnc,  at  laaat  In 
terms  of  onwaumer  prtoee,  and  a  large  growth 
In  worker  productivity  will  help  to  cheek 
It  further  thto  year. 

Tbe  faat  itoe  In  produeUvlty  will  atoa  hold 
down  new  hiring. 

Olven  thwe  faotota,  tbe  n.8.  aoraly  naade 
a  combination  of  tax  cuta  and  aoceleratad 
Oovemment  ^tending  to  q>eed  tbe  recovery. 
Otherwtoe.  thla  year's  grow  national  prod- 
uct to  Ukaly  to  be  about  $1;060  bUllon.  far 
off  tbe  Admlntotratlon'B  foreoaat  off  $1,006 
bUUon. 

Tbla  analyato  dUtaa  abarply  from  tbe  read- 
ing off  Admlntotmtkm  eoonooUcto  and  tbe 
monetaitot  acbool  lad  by  Mlltan  PHedman. 
who  aw  a  vlgorooa  ewpeStonn  deviOoptng. 
madman  recently  went  ao  f  ar  w  to  eay  that 
the  pvoblem  to  "to  keep  tbe  eoooomy  from 
going  too  twt"  and  eettlag  off  anothar  la- 
flatloaafy  iplral.  TW  moat  eoeBomlata  and 
buatneeemeB  tend  to  agrw  wltb  Time's  board. 

Martin  Oalnahrugh.  chief  eeooomlat  off  the 
Contwanw  Board,  a  neapraflt  buatoaw  m- 
aearcb  oagaalaatloBi.  hw  T*Hif  flgurw  to 
prove  tbat  ao  far  tbe  cuireat  upturn  taw 
been  notably  waak.  nalnabnigh  calcutetw 
that  the  ISTO  •Yeoeeaton''— wblcb  waa  oS- 
dally  given  tbat  name  tff  tbe  National  Bu- 
reau of  Bconnmtf  Beaeareb  two  weeks  ago- 
bit  bottom  In  Movambw.  Ibm.  ^  tbe  and 
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of  i^prll,  the  praaant  rocovary  was  five  months 
oM.  At  tbat  stage  In  tbeltmr  prevloaa  poet- 
war  reoovertoa,  Indiatrlal  prbflueUon 
showed  toerswm  ranging  from  0.4%  to  10  J% 
abova  raoaaaiOB  Iowa,  Wblto  real  grow  Batloaal 
product  want  up  aaywbate  fMaa  3.1%  to 
6%,  and  maaufbetuilBg  amploymaot  row 
1J%  to  8J%.  la  tbe  currant  lamyfaiy.  by 
oonlraat.  Industrial  production  taw  atn^glad 
up  only  a.8%  from  tfa  low  point,  real  OJ(.P. 
only  1.7%,  and  manofactiulng  employment 
a  mare  .0%. 

auamro  ouirr 

Aasiimlng  no  change  In  Washington  pol- 
icy, members  at  the  Board  of  Boonomtots  sw 
small  reaaon  to  expect  a  speedup  soon.  De- 
spite mncb  talk  off  wpantoonary  tedaral  budg- 
et pcdley.  they  And  tbat  Oovemment  tax 
and  spewllng  programa  am  not  very  stim- 
ulating. Arthur  Oktm  pototed  out  that  tbe 
major  form  In  tba  reoovery  w  tar  haa  been 
a  juB^i  In  bome  building  tram  an  annual  rate 
off  1.1  BiUlloB  starto  In  January  1070  to  1.9 
millloB  recently.  Tbe  housing  upturn,  how- 
ever, may  be  lavallng  off.  Coaatructloa  to 
getting  ck>w  to  tbe  annual  rato  off  2fiO0.9OQ 
starto  tbat  aome  houalng  •xparU  behave  to 
be  tba  probabto  avenge  for  tbe  lOTOa.  Be- 
Bldaa,  mortgage  Intaiwt  ratw  have  begun  to 
rtoe  again,  and  an  Ukely  to  go  etUl  higher  be- 
cauw  other  Intarwt  mtw  are  oUmbOag. 

Bualnew  spending  for  new  jrianta  and 
equipment  promlaw  llttto  help.  A  Oovem- 
Bwat  aarvey  laat  week  abowed  that  conqianlw 
aro  budgeting  only  a  S.7%  Inaaaw  In  capital 
eipendltuiw  tbto  year,  tbe  iiiaellwl  rtoe  In  a 
decade.  Tbe  oooaumsr.  mys  Waltw  Bailer, 
to  still  a  "alasplng  gtont."  Consumars  In- 
n  wawd  thalr  liquid  aawie  iiieliily  cunaacy 
and  bank  depoatta— by  a  atartnng  001  taU- 
Uon  tram  January  1070  through  laat  Aprtt. 
to  SOU  bllUon.  But  tbay  abow  Uttle  indlna- 
tlQB  tp  spend  thto  hoard  untU  unamptoyment 
etarto  haartlng  down  daclalvMy. 

Soma  bankaramake  a  caw  for  a  deliberate- 
ly alow  reoovery.  Beller  sununartead  their 
view— with  which  he  itlssgiBW  as  a  balltf 
tbat  "by  prolonging  the  agony  off  Daek  and 
unamployinant.  you  Increaw  tba  acataay  of 
a  lower  rato  of  Inflatinn  at  full  employment" 
In  otbar  worda.  the  loagw  It  takw  to  get  to 
full  employaiant.  the  lew  Inflation  the  XJJ&. 
wUl  anllar  whan  that  point  to  reached.  Okun 
alao  rejected  tbat  Idea,  contondlng  that  tbars 
to  no  certainty  that  a  slow  racovary  wUl  ever 
ecbleve  tuU  amjdoyment.  '^bere  may  weU 
be  a  certain  otMtal  speed  tbat  you  have  to 
get  to  in  oidar  to  make  a  reoovery  a^-aus- 
talning."  aald  Okun.  "and  If  you  do  not  get 
tbat  atooMntum.  I  can  aw  a  rtok  tbat  tbe 
reu>»iy  could  actuaUy  peter  out" 

JoeqUi  Peobman  and  Otto  Beksteln  added 
that  tbe  aodal  prtoe  of  a  alow  reoovery  to  In- 
UOtnUU.  Tba  chief  coat:  a  recent  ^i^i^ing 
rtoe  in  poverty  In  tbe  UB.  For  ten  year* 
through  1000.  the  nxunber  of  poor  people  in 
the  country  decUned.  but  In  1070  tbe  total 
row  by  1.2  mllllnn.  to  asil  million,  or  1S%  of 
tba  UB.  popntotlon.  (For  a  nonfarm  family  of 
four,  tbe  Oovemment  now  deflnw  "poverty" 
w  an  annual  lacame  of  $3,070  or  leea.)  A 
m«Jar  reaaon  for  thto  Increaw  In  poverty  was 
rising  unaim>Ioymant.  At  Ito  pcaaant  pace, 
tbe  recovery  to  putting  few  paopto  back  to 
work.  Ibara  are  Juxt  enough  new  Jofae  open- 
ing to  oflwt  incraaaw  in  the  number  of  per- 
aoDs  looking  for  employment  Bald  David 
Orove:  "As  long  w  bualneesmen  are  very  un- 
certain about  tbe  ontlook,  there  to  much  more 
laoentlve  Cor  tham  to  wort  their  exlatlng  am- 
ployew  ovartline  than  to  hire  new  am- 
ployeee."  Added  Heller:  "I  Oaat  sw  any 
chanw  of  airtvlag  at-full  employment  batbre 
107»." 

In  tbe  board's  view,  a  awltter  reuowy  to 
not  only  to  produw  Jobe  but  alao  to 
BllatVwi.   Ibougb   ooneumar  prlee 
have  aaoderated  tottfy,  the  aaore  com- 
prebenalve  ajf.P.  Indw  off  prlew  went  up 
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at  a  high  annual  rato  off  SjO%  In  tba 
quarter.  Wboliaale  and  Indnatrtol  prtew  have 
bean  JuaqitBg.  and  steel  prlew  aro  bound  to 
rlaa.  On  balanw.  however,  moat  board  msm- 
bara  think  that  toflatloa  taw  begun  to  aub- 
aldaallgtatly. 

It  to  Iftely  to  dtmtwtoh  turtbarlargaiy  be- 
oauw  of  rtolng  produeOvlty.  Bobart  MMban 
pomw  oat  tbat  predaeUvlty  growth  abnoat 
atoppad  Utaeim  aUd-lOOO  and  mld-lfl70, 
Imvlag  a  pap  of  about  0%  betwasn  what  tbe 
prewat  output  par  amn-boor  to  aad  wbat 
tbat  output  would  have  been  If  normal 
growth  had  coaturaod.  Be  btflavw  that  tba 
aooaomy  can  maki  up  tbe  gap  and  get  a  fur- 
thsr  noraml  powtta  of  S%  annually  over  tbe 
next  thrw  yeaia  wblah  adda  up  to  a  poten- 
lal  14%  nw  la  productivity  by  1074. 

Productivity  uaually  Iwpe  when  tbe  econ- 
omy oUmbe  out  off  a  reeeeston.  stow  rlatng 
deamnd  anaWw  manulheturera  to  uw  aw- 
rblnw  and  workara  more  cOdently.  Tbe 
txonbto  to  tbat  if  reoovery  to  creeping,  pro- 
ductivity WlU  not  rtw  aa  much  w  it  oould, 
and  wage  Inereeaw  are  mora  likely  to  force 
upprlcee. 

amnte  TBicrTATXoiM 

How  can  tha  recovery  be  pepped  upf  Beller 
offere  a  flve-^olnt  program:  1)  puU  forward 
into  thto  year  tba  $4.5  bUUoo  of  income 
tax  cuta  scbedulad  to  take  effect  la  1073  and 
1073;  a)  have  Waahlngton  pay  now  all  of  the 
ooato  off  extending  atate  unamplogrmant  oom- 
penwtton  benoflta  tor  aa  additional  IS  waaks. 
up  to  a  marlmum  of  SO  weeks;  S)  enaat  tbe 
Family  Aart stance  Program  bill,  aettlng  na- 
tional mlnlmuTft  Inoome  leveto  for  weltara 
redplento:  4)  give  statw  ami  cttlw  a  tem- 
ponoy  10%  federal  'bonus."  .on  top  of  tbe 
granta-ln-ald  that  they  now  reoatve,  for  var- 
ious programa:  0)  provide  federal  funds  tbat 
atate  and  kioal  govemmenta  could  nw  to  fill 
about  180,000  new  puWe  eervteo  J<>ba— Tbe 
Houw  and  tbm  Bowto  have  pawed  pubUc- 
senrtw  Jobs  bllto  putting  vp  different 
amounta  of  money,  but  Preeldent  Blxon  to 
almoat  certain  to  veto  tbe  final  bin  on  the 
grounds  tbat  It  would  conlUct  wltb  hto  rev- 
enue-ebaelng  plans.  He  vetoed  a  atasUar  btU 


Biioh  awvaa.  board  memhera  think,  would 
hav»  to  be  wwnhtnert  wltb  an  Incomw  policy 
to  flght  inflatton.  DavM  Orova  fban  tbat 
whow  proAto  have  been  acutely 
by  the  recBwIou  will  be  tempted  to 
ratoe  prtow  w  eoon  w  they  fe«  tbat  demand 
to  strong  enough  to  support  aoeb  aetlon — 
eapedally  If  they  have  to  pay  large  wage  In- 
creaaaa.  Tba  baart  of  an  tnoomw  poUcy 
would  be  Admlntotratton  guUMlnw  tor  non- 
inflatlanary  wage  aad  pdoe  Inoreaeaa,  and 
presldantlal  "Jawboning"  to  unlona  aitd  oom- 
panlw  tbat  violate  tbow  guldeUnee. 

Tbe  wage  atandard  might  be  S%  to  cover 
long-term  produeUvlty  innrsws.  plus  an  add- 
on to  rrwnpsnwte  partly  for  nalng  prtow. 
Membem  off  tbe  Board  off  Boonomtote  concede 
that  Preeldent  Mlxon  oonld  hardly  put  for- 
ward a  wage  guideline  now;  It  would  eeem  to 
be  alBMd  apadflcally  at  tbe  United  Bteel- 
worksrs  In  thalr  currant  nagotUtloiu.  But 
the  ewmomtote  tblak  that  a  guldauna  pro- 
mulgated after  tbe  steel  settlement  would 
have  a  strong  Impact  on  tbe  next  round 
of  labor  bargaining  to  1072. 

tcrtwmr  aluaitcsT 

Ttae  Mlxon  Administration  plana  to  wait 
untU  mld-Jnly.  whan  aeoond-quarter  flgurw 
WlU  be  In.  beton  deriding  whether  to  puraue 
a  BMva  erpanetontot  program.  Bight  aow. 
Weablngton'B  polleymakam  ave  slalsaisHsil 
I  Chairman  Arthur  Buma  hw 
aagulag  fOr  a  year  to  favor  of  aa  to- 
poUey.  and  lately  be  hw  been  wylng 
tbat  ba  alao  tavom  mow  flaoal  etlmulua.  8o 
far  ba  taw  baaa  btockad  by  Bodget  Bow 
Oeecge  Bhutta.  wbo.  to  Bobsvt  Matban's 
worda.  to  "IdaologlcaUy.  ooBoeptnsny.  re- 
UgtooBly"  agalaat  an  takooaws  policy 
It  woiM  iBtsrfam  wltb  natural  awrkW  to 
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AMB  lOOIfOiae  POUBT 


DaJrMaraa«.Tlfla| 
oBBlat  of  IBM. 

t,  UtttfaiaHy  of  Manaaota  pco- 
iMkmaa  «( tha  OBA. 
aad  of  AOtart  m,  Nathan 
a  WaahlBctoB'baaad   — «''^«"«" 
eonanttttif  Ann. 

AMntf  Oktu,  aaalor  tUUnr  of  tha  Bnok- 
iBfi  natttatloat.  tersMr  dbalfman  o(  tha 
OIA. 

Joaaph  FaahaaB,  dlrafllat  <tf  aooBoaala 
Btuttlaa  at  tha  Brodklo«i  Inatttntlon. 

Trtihv  p8<D0Maor  of  aoooocnlaa  antl 
at  Bartalay  OoOapa  at  Tata  TTnli 
iity. 
Bar^  fl|tfiital.  aanlor  vloa  pnaMant  oC 
la  Tfeuat  *  Bavlafi  Bank,  waa 
ooald  not  attand  tha  awatutg. 


iMntoDg  loQhad  wtth  a 
ay*  at  tha  alahna  aaada  by  iiam- 
boyaat  Andy  OranataUl  for  tha  oU  addtuva 
prodwaa*  by  tha  eoaapaay  ha  haada,  8TT 
Qorp.  (MnaawMB.  Apili«).  But  mot*  than 
a  jawwdtaar!  loak  eaoa  thia  aontt  fMaa  Ooa- 
wiBMT  aaporta.  to  Its  July  Maaa.  tha  pvbH- 
aattan  of  Owaiimara  Union  dadaraa  that 
ffXTa  ott  traataaant  la  aetually  a  vorthlaaa 
ott  thlafcanaa  a  "tUA  too"  and  tta  oaa 
■Miy  tmaUdata  a  now  avtoaotoila^  — wanty. 
■ana  ot  tha  duugaa  aant  RP^  atoek  down 
MJTH  to  •■»«%<  a  drop  of  7S  par  oast 
tram  tha  aaw  isnx  hlfh  ot  «M.TB  It  bad 
raaehad  tha  waak  baCora.  Tha  fMlowlnc  day. 
an  taflai  of  otdan  braugfat  tndlnc  in  BTt 
toahaM. 
OranataUl.  a  ooatlaaa  laatag  drWar,  waant 
I  lyti«  down.  IiMt  watt  ha 
:  at  Onnanmar  Baporta.  aaUlnc  Ita 
flndlma  "untraa.  unfair  and  aoaaplataly  dl»- 
.  a  twMad  aat  at  allagad  tacta' 
:  hy  Inoanpatanta.-  Tha  i 
that  tha  addmaa  mlsfat  andai^ 
waa.  ha  addad,  "anothar  dattbarata  dtatortton 
of  tba  troth."  Bat  thIa  tUna  tha  baara  htfd 
tha  raoar^  adga.  BTP^  atock  dtoppad  an 
artrtJttnnal  11  poUtta  by  tha  and  of  tha 
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Mr  alxfaU  ■aontha  «C  rtow  and 
arnnnnUB  iaoo»ary.  tha  nMMt  tnatallaff  i 
toma  of  laat  yaar^  laoi 
high  uaanployBiant— hava  atabbandy  ra- 
foaad  to  go  away.  Tat  tha  r 
tton  haa  malntafnart  Ita 
that  fou  neovacy  waa  Jaat  aroond  tha  ( 
Laat  watt'a  aeonnmlc  Indlaatara  vara  tailing 
tha  aaaa  aaiblgnooa  atory.  but  tba 
aaaat  waa  bagtnning  to  hint  that  a  naw  i 
plan  a^ght  ba  la  ordar. 

Tha  good  nawa  waa  tta*  houaing  atarta.  a 
haalthy  aianaat  aU  thta  yaar.  eontlnoad 
atrong  In  May,  aad  that  paaaonal  inoooa 
gona  up  by  a  wapaeUMa  gs  billion,  m 
tton.  two  raeantly  pnbUahad  prtvata  aurraya 
auggaat  that  eonaiimar  ■panrtlng.  alwaya  an 
aaaantlal  Ingradlant  In  any  anotwmle  up- 
awing,  ahoold  ahow  a  gradual  growth 
throughout  thla  yaar.  And  tha  aaoat  aaeour- 
aglng  nawa  a<  aU  waa  that  tha  indai  of  Intfaa- 
tnal  production,  whldt  maaaoraa  tha  on^Mit 
of  tha  oouatry^  faetorlaa.  aUaaa.  aad  ntu- 
Itlaa.  roaa  by  aa  UapraaalTa  0.7  par  eoat.  tha 
laigaat  aaonthly  Ineraaaa  ataea  Jaauary. 


Tat  aoft  apota  atlll  paralat.  Botait  aalaa  ap- 
parantty  daallaad  la  May,  aad  UjB.  autoiao- 
'*'^*  "^  ^"^^  °*  by  1(U  par  oaat  la  aarty 

daatilal  output' aoidd  ba  aUrMiulad  to  haavy 
ataat  produetten  la  antwpattoai  oT  a  i 
atnha^B  aoMBarUa  loag  ■ 

tha' xmag  Ttnat  Odu  la  Naw  Taak.  tha  pataful 
eUaab  out  of  raoaaBoB  would  ba  f 


Albart  Bebnaldar  waa  tha  flrat  maa  ta 
Mgar  Oouaty  to  flad  than — tha  aaiall  gray 
q>ota  oa  tha  laavaa  of  hla  young  oora  that 
faroMra  aoroai  tha  Mldwaat  iMva  baan  half 
aapactlng  aad  altogathar  faarlng  arar  atnoa 
tha  ttrat  aaada  voutad.  Tha  blight  that 
wltharad  18  par  caat  of  tha  aatlon'a  oora 
crop  laat  yaar.  eoatlag  fknaara  aa  aaiimatad 
11  blUlon.  haa  atrutt  again. 

"It  it  ipraada.  ifa  going  to  ba  a  diaaatar.' 
Sehnaldar  aaid.  'TU  Juat  kaap  watohlng  it. 
I  guaaa  that^  aU  I  can  do."  Aad  tha  blight 
la  ipraailing;  at  laat  eount.  It  bad  baan  ra- 
portad  in  IM  oountlaa  in  aigbtain  atataa. 
and  waa  aUiwly  ^yraadlng  north  with  tha 
auaunar  waathar.  la  aa  affort  to  aaooltor 
tha  fuagua.  faama  tnm  tha  Dapartoiant  of 
Agrlcultura,  tha  National  Aaronautloa  and 
apiaea  Admialatratloa  aad  tha  Air  Poroa  ara 
trying  to  apot  It  by  aarlal  infra-iad  photog- 
r^Ay.  In  thaory.  tha  dlaaaaad  planta  gao- 
anrta  mora  haat  aad  rtiould  ba  dataetabla— 
but  whathar  thla  worka  out  la  praetlea  wont 
ba  kaowa  until  tha  aaaaon  la  orar. 

By  ttukt  ttma.  tba  daauiga  eould  ba  axtan- 
aif«.  In  Chleago.  whan  oom-futuraa  eon- 
traeta  ahot  upward  with  tha  nawa  of  tha 
bUght.  tradan  wara  pcadletlng  glooailly  that 
aran  though  fanaara  plaatad  mora  oora 
thla  yaar  la  aatlelpatton  of  teoubla.  tha 
aaaaon'a  erop  might  ba  waD  undar  laat ; 
4.S  union  buahalB. 


(By  Albart  a.  Bunt) 

WMBDiaxoir. — Tiaaami  Baeratary  Joba  B. 
OoaaaUy  raoaatly  lambaatad  aoaaa  tt  hla  fal- 
low Daoaocrata  aa  "poUtteaUy  orlaotad  aoon- 
omlata  who  wara  oaoa  eloaa  to 
loag  to  ratum." 

Tb»  thruit  at  Mr.  Oooaaay^ 
adUMd  prlvmtaly  by  othar  Mlaon 
tloa  aidaa.  waa  that 
omMB  hava  baan  ao  tatatad  by  poUtlaal 
parttaanihtp  that  thair  vlawa  ara  taBag  ba- 
Uavabillty.  Aad  it  la  trua  that  aoaM  artUoa 
at  tha  admimatratJoCa  pollelaa  plalaly  i 
to  bava  thair  aya  aiora  on  tba  ant  ] 
tlal  MaetloB  thca  on  tha  parf  otmanoa  of  tha 
aooaamy. 

Tat  ira  tBtaiaBltiig  and  laatmettra— to 
aaaailaa  tha  ana  who^  throwlag  atonaa.  Vat 
thla  adaUatatratlon  la  ataadUy  building  19 
a  aarlooa  aoonoBile  eradlbiUty  proh^am  of  ita 
own.  Tha  raaacp  la  that  moat  adoalnlatntton 
apnkawnan  Inarltably  tarm  any  good  aoo- 
nomlo  llguia  a  rtunlag  point"  or  "^oUd  arl- 
danea"  of  improving  oondltlona,  whlla  ad- 
varaa  raaolta  ara  "atatiatioaUy  laaigalfleaat" 
or  mora  "abamttoaa." 

Wboiaaala  prloaa  rtn  04%  la  Maroh  aad 
tha  Waatara  Whlta  Bouaa  trota  out  Labor 
Baeratary  Jaaiaa  D.  WortiB'M'  to  gkiat  that 
"oar  aatl-lnflatninary  fl^t  la  taklag  hold"; 
tba  aama  prloaa  Jump  a  ataapar  0.8%  a  month 
latar  aad  tha  Wfeahlagtaa  Whlta  Bouaa  pro- 
duoaa  Mr.  Ooaaally  taoaatloa  lapoitata.  "I 
dont  think  w«  ou^t  to  pay  mueh  attantion 
to  it."  A  0JI%  drop  In  tha  Patamaiy  tmam- 
ployaaant  rata  abowa  tha  aoonomy  "la  awrlng 
in  a  favoraUa  dliaetloB."  auuuadlug  to  Mr. 
Hodgaon;  whaa  tha  April  Joblaaa  rata  rlaaa 
0.1%.  howarar.  Mr.  Wodgann  aotaa  that  a 
pldrap  in  amploymant  alwaya  laga  baliind 
of  an  aoancmie  upturn  and  ba 
tharafora.  that  thla  ineraaaa  lan't 
eauaa  for  1 
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,  JM  thv^t^nnan  of  tStat  oommtttaa,  Mvir 

A.  OotdoA,  lAliKtoM  tha  aoB«Naaknial  Mat 
^-_ "^— I  a  Altorant  atflij.  ^haaa 


dant  glowmgir  aBadad  ito  tha 


niare  la,  of  oouraa,  a  raaaon  for  aB  thla 
upbaat  talk.  Tha  kay  to  a  aharp  aooaaaale 
upCum.  many  govamment  analyata  ballam, 
la  ooavlniclng  cooauman  tt>at  thinga  ara  gat- 
ting  bettar  ao  thayni  atap  up  apanding.  Thua, 
thaaa  optlmlatle  pronounoamanta  oaa  jarra 
M  aaif-fullining  prophaolaa. 


had  triad  to  haad  off  oalamlty 
with  a  bUgtat-nalataat  aaad.  Bat  thara 
only  anough  avaUabla  to  plaat  oaa-flfth  of 
tha  TIA  mininn  aoaa  la 
Caet  that  roaaltad  la  i^y-marftat  tiadlag.  a 
faw  outright  aaludlaa  aad  at  Maat  oaa  hl- 
Jattlag  of  a  Iruefeload  of  aaad  aom.  Moat 
faimam.  Ilka  Sehaatdar  ta  ZUIaola^'  wouad  in 
with  at  laaat  part  of  thaIr  toad  plaatad 
with  a  Maad  of  raaMaat  aad  auaeaptlbia 
It  wat  aiippeaad  to  ba  half  aad  half, 
aya.  but  "I  oaat  flad  80  par  aant  of 
that  dont 


But.  aa  laadaMa  aa  thla  goal  matf  ba.  aoma 
of  tha  aiatboda  curraatly  amplniyad  eartalaly 
ara  laaa  than  dmtraMa  and  anaiatimaa  aaam 
downright  oountarproduettva.  Baoantly  aar- 
aral  high  admlalatratlan  inaldara  hava 
bayond  itmpla  rbatorlaal  hypartiola 
atthar  outd^itly  mlalad  tha  publle  or  fU- 
graatly  vtoiatad  aoaaa  of  thaIr  own  gulda- 


ttaa 
tha 

of 


Tha   moat  pubUelMd 
iJAor    DapattBaant%    aaaoaUatlon 
monthly  paam  oeBfacanea  of  Ita  ~ 
on  tha 


of  tha  data  aad  to  avoid 
to  tha  "ai 
"with  poUay 
A  flaolar  la  thla  daeMan.  t 

tha  tMI  lupaat  of  tha 
on  tha  aaa  of 


la  hla  x9)Bti  tp  aiiggaat  daiag 
awa>  with  tiaaa  bnaflaga.  tha  an^ov  of  tha 
waat  on  to  arataaipi  a 
^  ^.,_.  _^Jfp>  iligjani.  jka'-luitbar 
U!  v«ain^  adwtmi^wtKut  xaalty 
waata  bmt  "to  ha  ttaa  to  |Blntoila»-ba»  nawa 
aad  iftaataifWi  «»od  hawa  without  ai^  Intar- 
fBBBaa  tnmm  9ah  tpetanlgal  aapatta  who 
know  li^itt.about  tha  iaota." 

Oaoffiray  Mbora.  tba  BUt  omumfcatmiBr. 
lataa  adMtttad  that  ha  aouldat  lairaJB  %.aln- 
gla  fnataaoa  In  which  q^iaannna  e^aaad  "awk- 
watdnaig*  p»  o«rae  o^ialala.  And  both  tha 
unamjijlQermBt  aad  prloa  flguraa  aia  now 
ooolng  oat  almoat  at  praolaaly  tba  aama  tlfBo 
aa  bafora  «|w  balaflaga 

Tba  aetoal  oatalyst  tat  Unt 
InBdaaa  admit,  aama,  whan  a  BL8 
tha  Ql|%  dnp  la,  tJia.Jfiabruary  >abiaaa  rata 
waa  a^  mffjfinutf  algntllnant  (aa  obaana- 
tton  boamao^by  tha  tnawaaa  la  thaiata la 
•vary  month  naaa  thaa),  whUa  at- tha  pama 
tbaa  Mfr.  TT^iiBrr^  wbi  hifaldlng  tha  fm- 
poataiftoa  of  Sia  drop.  Tat,  top  oflMaia 
baaant  pobUely  acfeaoartadgM  thjb  taator. 

(Aa  Irony  bara  ia  tiaa»  aafthwi  of  tha  ad- 
mtnMtaattam'K  top  'aaaaoBtlata.  UBdm  gaota- 
tary  of  tha  VMMury  Oharia  B.  Walhar.  aar> 
liar  had  tq««oiud  talwrtttw  aawa  to  davpta 
moro  attanttan  to  atniiiiilm  ta  oadar  to  ta- 
craaaa  gaiiwal  fialillii  umlaialaiiilbig  Oaly  a 
taw  aMiM|ha  latar  thaaa  aooaonlc 
moat^oBdaalva  to  aovaraga  by  that  BMdii 
tha  BLg  taaiaOagik  rapiata  with  dmita 
tablaa  fiaa  vlaual  aCaeta— waaa  tfladnatad. 


Ih  aiKHhw  Baonottonal  gttort  la  lat#  AbcU 
Wtte  Bouaa  Oommraleaiklana  iMraotor  r 


to  polWliHaa  tha 
>af  1 

told  all 
amount  of  tima"  <| 
18  to  ao  mlwiitaa) 
raiaaaa  of  Bpcraa  and  aay 
poUtlaal  appolataa.  Thw  tha 
of  tha  flguraa  wouldat  ba  oolorad  by  poimoal 
proaoamoaawata.  It  waa  poBMad  out. 
la  aaily  Nhruary  Mr. 
:fori 

fan  tha  mitiad  Oaoatobar  and  aaw  Jaauary 
tmamployraant  flguraa  waro  ralaaaad.  Latar 
tba  BLS'  M^.  Moore  admittad  thla  dMhit 
"aquara"  with  tba  administration^  atatad 
poUoy  and  pladgad  It  womdat  "happen  m 
tha  future."  Tat  about  10  miBataa  iMfora 
tha  ApiU  oonaBaaar  prtea  roport  was  taauad. 
raportam  wara  haadad  a  atatamant  tram  tha 
Labor  SMsretary  balling  tha  mnderata  0.8% 
advanoa. 

In  another  inatanea.  Praatdent  NUon  alao 
dlraotad  aU  aganaloa  to  "epead  up  the  impla- 
mantatloa  aad  diamwinatlon"  cf  aU  atatls- 
tice.  Although  this  dwelled  on  avoiding  un- 
neeaaaary  delaya.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  then  ooun- 
aalor  to  the  Preaidant,  eaplainad  that  the 
Intent  waa  "to  dtmontinua  maalpalatlan  of 
release  dartaa  tor  atatlatloa."  High  admlnlatn- 
tlon  oSoiaU  uwra  opaaly  aoomfal  of  their 
pradaoaaaora'  penchant  for  etthar  epeortlnt  up 
or  delaying  tha  rdaaae  of  flguraa  for  poUttoal 
purpoaea. 

But  two  Biontlis  ago  tha  OoBunaroa  De- 
partment auddenly  rushed  out  at  8  o'cloek 
Friday  evening  a  report  abowlng  that  hov»- 
lag  atarta  had  Junqied  an  Impreaaiva  11% 
the  month  before.  Slnoe  olllolala  had  eon- 
fldentty  atated  all  day  that  thla 
wouldn't  be  out  until  tha  following 
oould  it  be  that  the  govamment  waa  taklag 
Ita  directive  aanoMaly  and  avan  putting  out 
good  news  at  an  uapioplttoua  tlaaaf 

Alas,  no  such  luok.  Pra^dant  Nlaon  waa 
htfldlng  a  newa  ooafaranoa  that  evening  and, 
aceordlng  to  Informed  odMals,  late  PHday 
af  taraoon  the  White  Bouaa  ordaead  the  Oom- 
maroe  Dapartmmt  to  ruah  out  the  bowilng 
flguraa  ao  tha  Chief  Bsacuttve  oould  hafl  ttia 
raaulta  that  evanlng.  Sura  enough,  whan  tha 
flrat  eoonomio  queatlon  came  up  the  ftaal- 


taarta.Bialah0*.aa«a8lyBl»toUOO  . 
nanar  aditaaa  aad  anltam  that  ntrtil  .1 
mtb.  monay  taiaatom  woold  hava  aqaoa  If 
ttMir  bad  foQ9w«d  ^yaaldank  MlsmV  tfnpal 
•dvlaa  t(»bipy  atbolaia  A^  IffMi  Xtr.  n#R'8 
aaatoUa  mantlanad.  IQ  iVMthe  aaouittiia. 

Ihfi  horrinad  avan  aoma  of  the  admlnla- 
tratton*a  own  aoonomlata.  Bmldm  giving  the 
H>paarance  of  touttag  Wiectert  atocka,  one 
top  admlniatratlon  eoonondat  notea,  Mr. 
XMn  "Jtiat  cOulteVtaidantBad  that  ha  who 
ttvaaby  aoah  aworda'oah  dia  by  tbim  too." 
With  tba  DowJonaa  Induahrlbl  Avaraiia  |a&- 
arany  dawwUng  «M8  rtachlat  'a  PMK  ot 
abocft  BOO  in  lata  ifril,  ifr.  XMn%  tip  aart- 
lea  haa  ben  nottoWbty  quiat. 

Aa  laolatad  natahew,  partupa  thavl'B  mtM 
to  be  unduly  alanaad  at  any  of  thaia 
But  tofothaf .  !ttwy  add  up  to 
the  makfaigv  of  a  twil  aaadlbHtty  proMani 
that  tha  Mtaton  people  ata  enattn^  tor  tham- 
artvaa. 

lave:   "s    ooop  imttTt 

Ihay  ahould  riallaa  that  usually 
■hortSaH  and  gtrnpito^a  ahnply  dont 
Tha  aMrt  time  tha  PMald«nt  rapaaU  hla  oon^ 
fldant  amwtlon  «ha^  thla  yaar  "will  ba  a 
good  year  for  tba  aoondmy"  and  that  isra 
'*wffl  ba  a  vwy  good  year."  ha  ml^t  reoan 
hla  oarn  wwda  at  a  Hanh  iflO  pnaa  aonl^ 
ea«e.  On  tha  maam  avhlaM  aad  tOth  equal 
finrtWrtanoa^  ba  apurail  tha  satiaB  that  tOTQ 
"la  goldgtb.baa  good  yaar  fMka  aa  aenanmic 
vantage  pcfnt."  Wan  moat  of  fiba  Fraeldanfa 
jiarUaaq*  now  would  agree  thla  waa  hardly  a 
aetf-fumtag  pro^iaey. 

"One  haa  to  raatly  produoa  tbfaga  that  arc 
ballarvable  to  aflaet  eonaumara."  ai^  Oecage 
Katoha,  dtafaetor  of  tba  tinivaralty  of  Mlotal- 
ganH  InaUtuta  for  Soolal  Baaaareb.  wtaleb 
studlaa  eonaumar  alM India  and  bahavlar. 
"Mara  taU.wont  do  ik" 

Th  tM  aura,  tha  tamptatkn  to  aiaggeiata  is 
peohaMy  andamic  in  ahy  adminlatrotlon, 
partlenlarly  whoi  the  eonnomy  la  auch  a  tar- 
ribly  aanatttva  poltHoal  tmoa.  And  taw  would 
expect  tha  Preaidant  or  hla  Itautanaahi  to 
proalataathat  tha  aoonomy  la  gotag  ta  ba  In 
rattan  ahapa 

Bat  a  ttttle 
as  arau  aa  aaeeaeaaa,  aad  a  wllllngnew  to 
alst  the  temptattoa  to  baaid  or  break 
able  rulaa  for  vary  ahortnrua  galna.  wouldnt 
aaam  to  oonatttuta  a  aulddal  oouiaa.  Indeed, 
thare'a  apt  to  ba  a  time,  with  MOvembar  1078 
quickly  approaching,  whan  the  adatlalatia- 
tlon  wlU  needaU  tha  aoonomle  bMlevahlllty 
it  can  muster. 

(Ptom  the  New  York  Times.  June  88.  18711 
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at  mqmof.  futthar 
alow  fooaoBila' aapaaateni  Bama  haaka  bava 
mat  bQ<>i««d' tbatr  pilma  laiMliw  mtah  but 
othJMp  have  haU  at  tha  dM.xata 
n^ajBtrattOB  paaaauva,  Bofwaari  tba  1 
dtaaMon  gtaan  by  Ohphnaaa  Arthur  F.  Banm 
ttat  the  pbdanA  Baaaeva-BaaHl  aaih^  ta 
alow  down  thf  amamlvaly  nptd  growth  rata 
of  .ttM  .jqapay  aupply  ia  Ukily  to  put  addl* 
tlqaal-  Mpaiaad  ^ramuta  on  totaraat  rataa,  at 
laaat  in  tbf.  ahctt  ran. 

Meanwhile,  the  wage  price  eplral  la  un- 
oheckad*  Baoeaatva  wage  tMwuti  are  intenatfy- 
Ing.  both  iaflation  »»««*  unanploymaat.  Al- 
^rpMti  tjM  *«<fy^mwiti«ifi  iaeraaatogly  aa* 
preaaea  ita  mhapplwaw  over  inflatlonaip 
waga»j»iee  aettnt»e  aa  it  did  ovar  the  raeaat 
Jump  ^  atuaunum  fagm  aad  prioaa  Ita 
^tcradla  aiatamaata  have  ao  pataiiptlbla 
eltaot. 

To  get  out  of  tha  Inflatlnn-nnamplnymeat 
blxuL  a  cbwaBB  In  brnie  Admlnlatzatlon  pd- 
ley  haa  baooma  aawnttal.  with  aetlaB  to  euxb 
the  la^pttag  of  wi«m  aad  prloaa  aa  tta  fliat 
aiemaat.  Aa  edimttve  MecBHa  poUey  aeeda 
tlai  MU  auvpottitf  the  rvaatdani  aad  hie  top 
aides.  a»  atMrtli^  potat  ihoald  be  a  tem- 
poaary  wage  grtae  traeaa  te  8ramanaa  tha 
■to  paayaat  a  Baal  venad  «f 


bpput  la  plaaa.  Omtagtba 
high-laaai  atabtWaatlan  howrdappolntad  by 
tha  l¥ealdant  eould  woek  out  praoeduraa  aad 
ataadarda  to  aaaure  bmlnem,  labor  aad  the 
public  that  laflatlon  wlU^ba  aqialtably  but 
flraUy  brought  under  oantiel. 

The  overhaul  of  eoonnmlc  pollv  alao  la- 
qulraa  a  major  ahitt  of  eropbaala  fraa  mnna 
tarr  to  Baoal.  Ihoad  aa  It  U  wMh  laiga 
bndgat  daJlnlti.  the  Admlalalmtton  haa  baan 
haalttnt  to  oOaat  any  slowdown  in  UMnataiy 
pibwth  with  a  mora  atuaulatlve  flaoal  poUey. 
Tha  big  dsraat  ^^afldta.  raaalttag  baaleaUy 
fi«n  a  dugg^^aoaomy,  are  apt  partleularly 
aaa.  TlMoa  defldts.  now  ttkaly  to  ex- 


Tbe  Aarp  rise  in  eoaaumer  pricea  last 
month  is  aa  uapleaaant  ranlndar  of  what 
inflation  la  contlntilag  to  do  to  the  valua  tot 
the  dollar.  Aaneuneeotant  that  the  priea  la- 
dax  waat  up  atx-tentha  of  1  per  oaat  m  t8ay 
came  Juat  after  President  Nlaon'e  ehlef  eeo- 
ncmlc  advlaer.  Dr.  Paul  W.  MeOrachen.  give 
tha  flrat  cOMal  word  that  the  AAnlnlstrattea 
la  diaaatlaBad  with  the  way  Ma  eeoaoaile 
"game  ^an"  ta  vaorMng  out.  The  eoonomy  ie 
growing  too  alDWly  to  bring  waeoqdoynMBt 
doam  below  tba  0  par  cant  level  it  reached 
laat  Oeeambar.  mth  large  nambasa  of  gmd- 
uatae  aad  vataraaa  entering  the  labor  force, 
the  joblam  rate  may  even  rlaa. 

Tba  Mby  jamp  in  prioes  doea  not  neoee- 
eartly  negate  acatterad  algna  eaiUer  thla  yaar 
of  acme  elowlng  of  inflaUonary  trenda,  but 
it  ia  amnmpanlad  by  othar  woerisome  por- 
teata.  Tha  mooey  aupply  haa  beea  olhabing 
at  an  annual  rata  of  lliB  per  cent  slnae  tha 
end  of  1070.  aad  at  aa  evm  taster  rate  ta 
the  peat  three  aaoaths.  8adk  imtea  of  mono 
taiy  growth  am  bound  to  reactivate  inflation 
It  tbqr  oontlnue. 

Inflationary  eapectatlona  are  driving  up 


cead  880  tamion  la  both  flecal  lOTl  aad  18«. 
am  attabwtahia  largely  to  revanaeabortfaUa. 
With  Hater  gsawt^  tba  dafldto  would  ahdak. 

Tha  nation^  tu^^knt  aodal  problama  Imply 
that'  extrh  flaetl  atimulua  ahould  coma  prl- 
mufiy  ItaBt  aspanditnn  Ineraaeae  aharply 
fodbaad  on  aWng  tha  poor,  tba  unamployad. 
tha  atagt<Btag  altlaa  and  othar  araaa  of  acuta 
aaad.  mthar  Oaa  twm  tak  enta.  Nowavar. 
thia.apipaoeeh  doaa  aot  rule  o«t  gfmakteratton 
of  temj^orary  tax  radueOona.  ahould  thay  be 
needed  to  provwa  additional  fumpvt  for  a 
Btagnatat  economy.  We  have  long  favored  a 
moro  flexible  flaoal  p(41oy  for  eoonomlc 
stablimatlon. 

Bat  for  the  immartlata  fntura.  «a  baUava 
tba  Praiadant  ahould  aaa  axpeadltnm  pc»- 
gtaam  to  attack  acuta  ncoHanw,  aa  ha  baa 
aaam  In  maktag  known  hla  Intantloa  not  to 
vato  tha  publle  aarvlaa  aaBpl0ymaat  bin  but 
to  aaa  It  for  ntaating  joha  fttr  vatarana.  The 
naClon'a  growing  aoelal  and  environmental 
tiroWama  leave  ao  ahcrtage  of  uaeful  tai^gata 
for  a  flaoal  policy  approprtata  to  the  ttinaa. 


(Ftom  Baaliiem  Week,  June  18,  IflTl) 

Tax  Boowoirr — Sroaic  Ouravm  Do  Vor 
CKurax  TRX  Oonasx 

PnaldaBt  Mlaoali  top  eooacaale  advlaaia 
continue  to  inaist  that  tha  nation^  eeanomy 
needa  no  additional  etiaiulatlon.  If  anything, 
they  tetf  lem  inclined  than  a  month  ago 
toward  a  aald-oonraa  eoReotlcB  in  eooncnilc 
pdlcy. 

"Olven  the  baale  couiaa  of  axpaaaian  up 
to  naw,"  mya  Council  of  Bennnmic  Atfvlaera 
Chairman  Paul  W.  MeOnMftaa,  "I  dont  aae 
that  aelear  eaaa  oaa  be  madb  for  addWonal 
sthauhM." 

The  dedaloa  to  stiok  to  uuiiaai  policy  la 
not  based  on  onnfldenoe  that  the  eoonomy 
is  tracing  the  path  laid  out  laat  Jaatmry  tn 
the  BeUuomic  Beport.  It  i»preaen>a.  in  fact, 
a  lowariag  of  tha  Adailnlstrotlon'a  amblUoua 
goalB  ftar  aaore  eeononUc  growth  and 
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,  TlMv  aov  appMr  t»  < 
in  tte  JoMM  nM 
tev*  «vllst«3r 

^  1M  aoa*  or  4.SS  »f  Etf<-lflW*  to 

»«-  liy  Iba  MH^t  Alto,  n*  WUte 
tMi  ivm  wfll 
not  to*  u  oMnrMtantagly'  (oB«tMl  totaMm 
tf  %b»  nf  U  nniBf  Aixplf  tor  ttM 
Totm  fo  to  tb*  pons. 

Whil*  tlut*  an*  dUmmtato  in 
"t>Mili  m  ynu  pi"  flMltnf  la 
fhtavgaoat  to|HMHI  MotfenMe  eti«|<»  nwind 
ttM  wmt*  BbfOM.  Wr  ttw^MoaMnt.  a  tocIaaM 
appmn  to  teto  bMn  •trae^— ttid  miw  to 
Prwtdwt  maan— toattrani  odoetrn  for  ila- 
tng  tBMam>loyiiMnt  and  Mfen  of  ooattntMd 
imiaMnn  WoMaa  about  tba  ultlaato  tB|Met 
of  fira  mantba  oC  x«0d  frovth  In  ttaa  motMT 
rappiy  bava  abo  UMla  poBsytoaiun  waiy 
aboot  ttnowlBf  In  mora  flaoal  atmniltai. 


TlM  tialanni  aoioM  toa  obancad.  bOTraw, 
If  tba  laport  on  aaaoaa-^tiaitar  groat  n*- 
ttooal  pWXhMa  la  rtlaappatnttm  OOeUk  wUl 
gat  a  pniiatmur  aatwnata  lata  a 
and  a  Battar  lookaarly  In  ivOf.  TlMva  i 
to  toa  ganand  acrMtaant  to  Waatatogtan  tbat 
a  gKia  BtgBlflMuMfy  laaa  ttian  ^0-bUUon 
wvoltf  «an  for  "aeoM  taoi  aaaititilrig."  Al- 
tbougb  aoine  taobniolana  aay  tbara  la  a  good 
poaalMllty  tbat  tbe  aaeuMl  quartar  iHU  eoma 
In  balow  tbat  mark,  kef  oOelaia  a|ipaar  rala- 
ttTOly  oftttmlatle. 

The  new  targa*.  bowarer.  glraa  a  far  dlf • 
farent  proBla  tbab  Admlnlatratlon  aoooo- 
miata  bad  baan  tkatehtn^  aartter.  They  are 
no>ir  ready  to  oonoada  tbat  tbe  reoo>««ry  baa 
been  dlatlncUy  modeet,  wttb  no  real  entbuat- 
aam  on  tbe  part  of  ettber  oooanaiera  or 
iwiHlimeamen.  Wltb  tbe  tbbd  quarter  eloaded 
by  a  mnoir  bi  ateel  inrantonaa,  wttb  or  wltti- 
oat  a  atrtke.  fall  la  tbe  eaiUeat  tbe  economy 
can  be  eiQMicted  to  find  a  aoUd  foottnf. 

Tbe  worry  now  along  Pennaylnnla  Ave- 
nue la  ttiaA  tblnfi  wlU  oome  on  wltb  a  mab. 
Admlnlatratlcm  eoonomlata  Tlaw  tbe  p«naUng 
bebavlor  of  Inventorlaa— aubatantlal  Uqulda- 
tton  abnoat  everywbare  bat  In  ataal — laaa 
aa  a  vote  of  no  confldenoa  In  tbe  raoovary 
tban  aa  a  atortng  vp  of  demand  tbat  wlU 
bit  aomecim*  toward  tbe  end  of  tb*  year. 
For  uneiplalnad  raaaona.  tbe  economy  baa 
been  alow  Ox  reacting  to  d^lnlta  nudgaa  from 
Waablngton. 

"People  dont  quite  appreciate  bow  atlmu- 
latlve  poUdaa  are  now,"  aaya  one  aanlor  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  cOolal,  pointing  to  tbe  very  blgb 
rato  ot  growtb  In  tbe  money  aupply  and  tba 
fact  tbat  tbe  flacal  ISnri  budget  la  winding  up 
conaldetaMy  deeper  in  tbe  red  tban  bad  been 
anticipated  laat  January.  "Tba  moca  atuaulua 
you  Inject,  tba  more  auperboom  you  are 
atortng  up  for  anmatlnie  In  tbe  future — and 
you  dont  know  wben,"  be  adda. 

Anotber  Admlnlatratlon  ai^sument  against 
more  atlmulua  la  tbat  aueb  a  nuyve  would 
increaae  tbe  preeaurea  for  an  inoomaa  policy. 
"To  tbe  extent  tbat  your  ezpanalon  la  leas 
tban  planned,  you  bave  laaa  need  for  market 
reatralnt  beoaioae  maiketa  are  looeer  tban  you 
ezpectad."  aaya  a  top  offlelal. 

ttMMXMOJXT 


In  reeent  waeka.  in  fact,  tbare  baa  been  a 
weakening  of  tbe  earlier  baid-noeed  attitude 
toward  wage  and  i»toa  bebavlor.  nie  original 
8%  guide  CO  cooatructlon  wagee  baa  been 
raplaoad  by  moia  flaUMe  "equHy"  nilaa.  and 
Praatdentlal  dt^rieaaura  at  tba  aluminum 
price  blkee  waa  relatltely  mild,  tbougb  ae>- 
compantart  by  anotber  warning  to  tba  ataal 
induatry. 

Banaatb  tba  aurtaoe.  bowaver.  tba  prea- 
aurea  are  atUl  tbaa*.  PMaral  Baaeiia  (Sialr- 
man  Artbur  T.  Boma  atUl  loaca  no  ooondon 
to  puab  tor  a  waga-prlea  renew  board,  and 
wltbln  tbe  Admlnlatratlon  Traaaury  Beera- 
tary  Jobn  Ooxmally  talka  openly  of  tbe  need 


SntBliUONS  OFREMAiiKS 

for  ooMgbt  oontroU.  Tbla.  apparently,  baa 
turned  Manafement  *  Budget  IMractor 
OMtga  ItbTma  away  from  tbe  Idea  of  r^ld 


AdbdnlatraMbn  oOetala,  Including 
CMuiAny.  reportedly  bave  a  mild  preference 
for  aaiiy  adtlyatlon  of  tbe  acbeduled  im 
and  Itia  tax  enta.  But  n  la  not  atrong 
eaoogb  for  tbam  to  want  to  rbaHenge  Sbultx 
on  tbla  potot  or  to  take  tbe  rlak  tbat  a 
Damoeratle  Oongraaa  will  do  more  tban  tbey 

"jtiar  OfaaxK" 

Tbe  Wblto  Hooae  Una  agalnat  mote  atlm- 
ulua atMQda  to  govammant  spending  aa  well 
aa  tax  euta.  Tba  rtaa  In  unemployment  glvea 
Coogreaalanal  Damocrata  anotber  argument 
for  tbalr  g6-bUUon  pobllc  aerrlce  employ- 
ment bDl.  But,  aaya  one  blgb  oAdal.  "tba 
Prealdaat  is  Juat  aa  oommtttad  to  a  veto  as 
before." 

So  far,  at  laaat.  Preatdent  Nixon  doee  not 
seem  to  be  getting  much  beat  fznn  bla  own 
party.  "Tbara  are  aonte  Republican  worrlera," 
aaya  BepreaantotlTe  Barber  Conable  (B-M.T.) , 
a  ranking  member  of  tbe  House  Ways  * 
Meana  Committee.  But  tbey  are  not  particu- 
larly atrong,  be  eays.  Barring  a  aba^  rlae  In 
unemployment,  moat  OOP  congreaaman  are 
incUnad  to  let  tbe  Admlnlatratlon  determine 
tbe  line  on  economic  ptiley. 

On  tbe  otber  band,  Damocrata  are  exhlMt- 
Ing  a  fairly  abarp  apUt.  Ubarala  aucb  as 
Senator  Bdmund  ICuakle  (D-Ma.),  a  Presi- 
dential bopeful,  and  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  (D-Wia.)  are  calling  for  quick  tax  euta. 
But  Houae  Ways  ft  lieana  caudrman  Wilbur 
D.  ItUla  la  waiting  for  tbe  aecond-qnarter 
ONP  flgurce  to  make  up  bla  mind.  "My  judg- 
ment la  tbat  it  will  not  be  as  dramatic  .  .  . 
as  tbe  first  quarter,"  be  says,  "but  It  may  be 
of  aufllclent  growtb  to  obvlato  tbe  neoeaetty 
of  doing  anytblng  elae." 


[From  tbe  New  York  Tlmee,  June  ao,  1971) 

ENcouxAGDf«  Data  on  Ecomomt  Ijuva 

SoMZ  Umcomvincbb 

(By  Thomaa  K.  Ifullaney) 

Tboee  biislnaeaniiwt  and  eoonomlsta  wbo 
bave  advocated  a  patient  stance  by  Waablng- 
ton In  dealing  wltb  tbe  economy  took  heart 
laat  week  traa  tbe  latest  batch  of  upbeat 
economic  etotlatlce.  Tbelr  poeltlon,  however, 
was  far  from  unlveraal. 

ICany  obearvers  remain  skeptical  of  tbe 
underlying  strength  of  the  economy.  And 
stock  traders  were  also  quite  unimpressed  by 
the  recent  trends  and  worried  about  higher 
intareet  ratee.  Tbe  maAet  ended  tbe  week 
on  a  depreeeed  note  after  suffering  its  worst 
loaa  In  almost  a  year. 

Utst  week's  encouraging  dato  were  tbe 
Oovemmont  reports  on  industrial  produc- 
tion, personal  Income  and  housing  for  liay — 
all  o(  whiob  sbowed  a  rising  pulse  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Tbare  waa  alao  a  f aater  tempo 
reported  In  retail  buatneea  for  tbe  fliat  half 
of  June  and  moderately  optimistic  fcrecaata 
of  oonstimar  attttudas  in  two  new  surveys. 

Brightest  ammig  tbe  week'a  eoaoomic  newa 
were  tba  atrong  ft.T  percent  rtee  In  toduetrlal 
production,  tbe  buoyant  1.7  percent  gain  in 
boualng  starta  and  tbe  fairly  good  ie-bUllon 
}U2Bp  In  personal  ineoBae  durtnc  May. 

To  tbe  optlmlsta.  tbeae  Indicators  con- 
fiimod  tbelr  view  tbat  a  strong  expansion 
of  tbe  economy  baa  taken  root  from  tbe  seeda 
of  highly  stimulattv*  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUdee  planted  in  1970  and  earlier  tbls  year. 

Navartbdea.  aaaaaamants  of  tbe  Utaat 
econonle  nnmbera  by  aevaral  leading  econ- 
omiata  laat  weak  war*  not  equally  glowing. 
One  depleted  tba  aeoncmy  aa  ataglng  a  "laay 
laeovery."  and  Ittrttn  B.  Oalnabrugb,  eblef 
eeonamlat  tor  the  Conference  Board,  sounded 
a  typical  view  wban  b*  ramaitod: 

"Tbe  picture  la  a  llttla  Mt  more  encourag- 
ing, but  It  doea  not  indicate  muob  accelera- 
tion for  tbe  baiaac*  ot  tb*  year.  On  every 
count,  tbe  rate  of  expanaion  in  tbls  recovery 
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Is  lower  tban  In  tbe  pievtoua  finir  i 
8oa*  of  tbe  flguraa  look  good  In  tame  of 
cunant  dcilaiB.  but  tbat  la  tailaetiag  tba 
factor  of  Inflation.  TTnlaaa  w«  get  aoma  strong 
real  growtb,  we  wont  get  unemployment 
down." 

A  VoA  at  tbe  prevailing  ^nd  of  38  major 
eoonomlc  yardsticks  by  Staflatlcal  Indicator 
Aaaoelataa  laat  w«ak  waa  alao  ratbar  dUQoa- 
oertlnc.  R  dlacloaed  four  laadlnf  tndieatow 
pointed  upward  and  elgbt  lavel:  five  cctfncl- 
deat  Indicators  up  and  tbree  level,  and  two 
lagging  Indicators  up,  two  level  and  two 
tending  downward. 

"WlUi  tbe  trenda  of  only  four  of  tbe  13 
leaders  up,"  tbe  analytical  service  com- 
mented, the  beaitance  In  the  leadera  la 
reminiscent  of  early  1968.  Tbe  1968  healtancy 
turned  out  to  be  a  temporary  lull.  Todays 
healtancy  aeems  to  bav*  a  greater  preeau- 
tlonary  Hgnlficanca." 

Xven  tb*  Administration's  top  ecoooanle 
advlaer,  Paul  W.  McCracken,  eecbewed  bla 
conwtatontly  optlmlatle  poeture  and  agpraaaad 
aome  Jlaeatlif action  wttb  tbe  pace  of  tbe 
buBlneee  recovery. 

Or.  McOraeken  conceded  tbat  tbe  economy 
waa  moving  up  too  slowly  to  exert  mucb  effect 
In  reducing  tbe  unemployment  imto,  which 
has  been  hovering  about  8  percent,  and  be 
Indicated  tbat  President  Nixon  would  decide 
this  summer  whether  It  would  be  neceeeary  to 
Inject  some  new  stimulus  Into  tbe  economy. 

In  Paris,  tbe  prestigtons  Organ  laatlon  for 
■oooomle  Cooperation  and  Devriopment  also 
took  a  dim  view  of  tbe  unemployment  situ- 
ation In  tbe  United  Statee.  aaylng  tbat  tbe 
average  rate  of  jobleeanees  tbls  year  would 
be  "almost  one  percentage  point  higher"  tban 
laat  year'a  8  percent. 

If  ttuit  aaaesement  proved  to  be  correct,  it 
would  cast  strong  doubt  on  tbe  Administra- 
tion's abiUty  to  aobleve  Its  4^  per  cent  im- 
employment  target  by  tbe  middle  of  next 
year  in  advance  of  ttie  Preeidential  election. 

President  Nixon's  advisers  bad  been  count- 
ing (m  a  growtb  rate  at  at  leaat  9  per  cent 
for  the  American  economy  tbla  year  in  toelr 
blueprint  for  significantly  reducing  tbe  un- 
employment rolls.  But  it  is  obvious  now,  after 
six  nwntbs  of  rather  stimulative  fisetil  and 
monetary  policies,  tbat  the  goal  is  not  being 
met. 

Despite  the  strong  burst  of  consumer  buy- 
ing that  erupted  in  mid-March  and  retained 
Its  momentum  ever  sinoe,  it  appears  tbat  tbe 
economy's  growtb  In  1971  may  not  top  7  per 
cent.  To  get  to  tbe  deelred  target,  some  prod- 
ding will  be  neceeeary,  according  to  a  apraad- 
Ing  view  In  buaineas  and  economic  circles. 

Since  monetary  policy  has  been  exceedingly 
easy  this  year,  with  tbe  money  supply  in- 
creasing by  more  tban  11  per  cent,  it  would 
not  seem  prudent  to  expect  any  further  stim- 
ulus m  that  area. 

That  leaves  only  fiecal  policy  aa  an  engine 
of  expanaion — ^tax  reductions  at  inereaaed 
GovemmMit  pending  or,  perhaps,  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two.  But.  with  Federal  spending 
already  outninnlng  projections,  tbe  most 
likely  avenue  would  eeem  to  be  the  tax  roidte. 

The  moet  broadly  recommended  program 
Involvee  a  speed-up  of  the  cute  in  personnel 
Income  tax  already  acbeduled  to  take  place 
In  1973  and  1978.  Tbla  would  produce  aome 
84.S-bllllon  of  added  apendlng  power  for 
American  eonaumers  this  year. 

Among  buslneeamen,  there  is  wide  advocacy 
of  a  suggestion  that  tbe  7  per  cent  Inveet- 
ment-tax  credit  be  reatored  to  invigorate 
capital  spending  programs.  And  aome  busl- 
neaaman  aa  well  aa  economlate  are  urging 
the  atart  of  public  works  or  aoolal  programs 
to  put  more  pecqAe  to  woik. 

A  reeent  poll  by  tbe  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Buslnees  found  a  strraig  tide 
m  favor  of  tbe  Price  Bill,  which  would  re- 
store tbe  7  per  cent  Investment  credit  on  tbe 
first  $18,000  of  equipment  and  machinery 
purebaaad  each  year.  Big  buatneea  ferta  tbat 
it,  too,  naeda  restoration  of  aueb  ^MUding 
Incentive  on  a  permanent  baaia. 
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NOTES 


CmmmMH  Mm,  teMd  m  1957-69-100  ana  ite  Miiiswtii  pria  indai.  tend 
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art  caMlM  by  Dm  Bsrawi  of  Uter  9lMiMla.  ladHliW  pnductkMi  i*  Fadtrd 
M«(  19S7-S8>10a  iMpeib  and  upsrti  aa  wdl  as  MiptsynMt  an 
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^  *>»** ,!?**'*»•''*•  Caaiusiiua CHrtraeli an eaaplW  hy  tte  F.  «.  Dadga DMdan.  Me- 


on  1967^100,      dmmjiM  '-' ^r?i  ^ r ; 

•MMt        stalMia  lar  femsiaiTia  atilcdUiial  baai,  cartaadlMi,  Msal,  «a,  dacMc  peew 
*»••     Mtams  an  far  AM  pi«esdh«  twah  aod  laMi  aMaSar^  ^^ 


Walter  W.  Heller,  fcrmar  chairman  of  tbe 
Council  at  Boonomlc  Advlaers,  wbo  also  en- 
dorses the  Investment  credit  at  10  p«  cent, 
recently  stated  tbat  "It  Aould  not  be  dim- 
cult  to  device  a  package  of  perbape  810-bll- 
Uon  of  quick-acting  flacal  stlmulua  tbat 
would  not  interfere  wltb  tbe  objective  of  a 
balancer!  budget  or  a  surplus  when  we  again 
reacdi  full  employment. 

Tbe  bond  market  continued  Ite  erratic 
pattern  last  week  aa  tradara  and  Inveators 
remained  nervoua  and  iiiwualii  about  the 
path  of  tbe  economy  and  the  oouiae  of  in- 
terest ratea.  At  tbe  atart  of  tbe  week,  tbe 
market  aaw  prteea  dropping  sharply,  but  later 
on  there  was  an  equally  vigorous  rally. 

The  early  decline  seemed  to  stem  from 
fears  of  a  general  increase  in  the  prime  rato 
by  major  banks  as  well  aa  an  upturn  In  tbe 
Federal  Reeerve'a  dlacount  rate. 

On  Monday,  tbe  Fbat  Pannaylvanla  Bank- 
ing and  Trust  Company,  the  largeat  bank  in 
PhUadelpbIa,  did  lift  ite  beaic  loan  rate  5% 
per  cent  from  6^.  and  tbe  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia ralaed  ite  price  rate  to  6  pw  oent  on 
the  following  rlay. 

Even  tbougb  tboee  movee  were  applauded 
privately  by  many  bankara  becauae  of  tbe 
naing  coat  of  funds  obtained  by  tbe  banks 
for  lending,  otber  major  banka  illd  not  im- 
mediately follow  tbe  lead  of  the  two  medlum- 
slsed  Institutions,  and  talk  of  a  general  na- 
tionwlda  increaae  failed  aa  tbe  week  pro- 
greesed.  However,  tbe  odds  still  seem  to  favor 
a  broad  Increase  in  tbls  key  lending  rate 
before  very  long. 

Tbe  New  York  Tlmee  Weekly  Index  of 
Buslnees  Activity  rose  to  379.9  from  881.8  a 
Week  earlier.  A  year  ago  it  was  880.9  (revised) . 

The  following  tablee  givea  tbe  index  and 
Ite  componente.  each  of  which  baa  been 
adjuated  to  reflect  tbe  long  term  and  snaaonal 
variatlona: 


M  12,      Jma  S,      J«M  13. 
I071  1971  ItTtf 


CcoiMnad  indax 379.9  3S1.6  '359.9 

7  wMkt  iiiMKnt  aniifa 3S2.0  358.6  1354.0 

MimHaneos*  laadiiig* 101.8  99.0  112.5 

gthw  laadhnr. 50.3  44.8  51.5 

«ad 174.4  177.0  1CI.9 

□•drtepawtr 098.2  835.0  048.2 

Paptrteari 513.6  508.8  501.1 

temtef 100.9  94.9  16.5 


Neverthelaaa,  tba  market  gained  new  buoy- 
ancy after  tba  Treasury  announced  a  84- 
bUllon  financing  on  Wedneeday.  To  scans  ex- 
pailanoad  bond   deatea  tlila   i4ipearad   to 
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algnuy  tbat  tb*  Md  would  make  no  move 
wltb  Ite  dlaaouBt  rate  at  leaat  untu  tbe 
Treaaury^  mld-Auguat  refinancing  opeim- 
tiona  era  out  of  tbe  way. 

Wltb  tb*  atmoqibere  improved,  aevetal 
large  ocrporato  bond  lasoea  were  auoeaaufully 
sold  durlnc  tba  waek.  toaglnnlng  wltb  a  800- 
mllUon  offering  of  tiM  Ohio  BCttaon  Oom- 
pany*a  Aaa-ratad  bonda  ylddlng  8  JO  par  cent 
on  Tueaday.  A  *18e>mllllaD  offering  of  tbe 
Phtipe  Do«^  Oorpccatlon'a  aotaa  and  deban- 
turaa  moved  out  qulddy  on  Wedneeday,  and 
a  8100-mllllon  lasue  of  tbe  Detroit  Ulson 
Companyli  bonds  eold  swiftly  on  Thursday. 

All  of  tbe  auoosasful  bond  sales  meonraged 
Wan  Street  and,  oonseqiuently,  brmd  prirsee 
advanced  late  Wertnaaday  and  again  on 
Thursday. 

Tbm  oomblnatton  of  dlxnlnlabed  ooncem 
about  higher  admlnlatered  Intereat  ratea  and 
cf  auocaeaful  bend  aalaa  accounted  for  laat 
week'a  rather  pronounced  rebound  in  tbe 
brmd  market.  Few  bond  dealers,  however, 
showed  any  great  rwnvlctton  about  tbe 
longar-tann  outlook  for  Intereat  ratea. 

Price  awlnga  In  tbe  brmd  market  recently 
bave  been  draaoatlc  but  nr>t  long-lasting,  and 
tbey  probably  will  oontinua  to  gyrate  tbat 
way— vary  acratloaUy— until  tb*  outlook  for 
tbe  economy  beeom*e  dearer. 

Otber  Intereat  rataa,  partloulatly  tboaa  In 
tbe  home-mortgage  aectrv.  may  also  be  due 
to  Increaae.  Tbla  would  mean,  of  orrarse, 
hlgbar  ooate  on  tb*  purabaae  of  a*w  bomea. 

Som*  aonroea  expect  tbat  an  Increaae  in 
the  FJLA.-V.A.  Intereat  rate,  which  now 
atanda  at  7  per  oeot,  wHl  be  frwtbcomlng 
eoon,  evan  tbougb  tbe  Oovemment  recently 
rejected  auggaatloos  for  such  actton.  In  aome 
pute  of  the  country,  tbare  baa  already  been 
a  mora  to  Inoreaae  tb*  aumlwr  of  "pointe" 
charged  by  laaidara  for  ■»'»*«"g  mortgage 


aoaa.  while  tboaa  tbat  advanced  numbcssd 
887.  Tbare  ware  188  lasuaa  wltb  no  obanga. 

Volum*  on  tlw  Big  Board  ramalned  lala- 
ttvely  Ilght  at  08.4  million  aharea,  against 
08.3  mniloa  tba ' 
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The  atook  market's  sharp  decline  on  FHday 
pushed  tb*  l*adlnc  maikat  averagaa  laat  weak 
to  tbalr  abarpaet  loeaea  ataoa  tb*  final  week 
of  June  a  year  ago. 

Tb*  marbatia  recant  eenaoUdattca  was  ac- 
cslaratod  aa  WaU  Street  ahowed  Incraaatnc 
ormcem  about  tbe  Intereet-rate  picture  and 
tbe  economy  la  aluggWx  pace.  Ite  downward 
oourae  waa  aooelarated  as  It  aUd  balow  900 
in  tba  Oow-<Jonaa  index  for  tbe  first  ttms  In 
tbree  aaontba. 

The  Dow  baranetar  doaad  tbe  week  at 
88B.M.  abowlBg  a  net  loaa  of  37J1  polnta. 
Tb*  New  Tort  Tlm*a  rwmhined  average  fell 
18.40  to  sa7Jl:  tbe  Standard  ft  Poor^  500- 
stook  Index  daollnad  8.10  to  98J7.  and  tbe 
New  York  Stock  Brr^ange  oompoaite  was 
down  1.17  to  54.68. 

Stocks  tbat  lost  ground  totaled  IJll  la> 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  ntniAirA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  BKPHBSKNTATIVBB 

Mondan.  Jviv  12.  1971 

Vx.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaikier,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  chanffe8  in  the 
Palestine  movunent  and  In  the  attitudes 
of  Palestinians  during  the  last  year. 
Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  has  written  about 
some  of  theee  changes  in  an  Interesting 
set  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  week.  I  commend 
his  aiileles  to  my  colleagues: 

PAi.XBron*MS  NouBSH  Maimaias  or 

HoKauLMs,  Haraan  of  I^mbm 

(By  Jeeee  W.  Lewis.  Jr.) 

BBauT,  July  8 — ^WbetlMr  you  are  sr|uattlng 
on  tbe  bare  grmmd  sipping  taa  in  tbe  teem- 
ing Sbtlla  Falaaanlan  refugee  camp  on  tbe 
outsklrte  cf  Bsbrut  or  sittlag  in  a  tastafuUy 
i^iprdntad  dining  rocmi  having  a  multlcouiae 
lunch  wltb  a  Paleatlnlan  prof  eaairmal  man  in 
Bamallah.  In  Jordan's  occupied  West  Bank, 
you  bear  tbe  aame  tbaoM: 

"We  feel  like  atrangera." 

m  coontleaB  ocovanatlrma  throughout  toe 
Arab  world— acroaa  North  Africa,  in  Lebanon. 
Jocdan,  Syria,  laraeU-oeeapled  tanttory  and 
tbe  Pamaa  OnU— Palaatlnlaoa  aay  tbe  aame 
thing. 

Broadly  toey  nourish  tb*  hope  of  returning 
to  tbelr  formar  bomea  to  wbat  la  now  laraal 
or  under  Ikraall  oecupattcai,  though  law  ^>- 
pear  to  raaBy  want  to  go  baA  to  live  to  a 
country  where  Jewa  are  to  tlte  utajrjclty. 

But  tbey  feal  unoomfortable,  raatrloted 
and.  m  aoma  caaee  uaad  aa  a  poUtleal  football 
to  toe  countrtea  where  tbey  live,  whatbar 
it  Is  Labamm,  Syrta  or  Jordan. 

Tbe  way  Palaanniana  fatf  today  la  tbe  re- 
ault  of  a  malanga  of  faetora  thatr  attach- 
ment to  tbe  area  of  land  called  Paleatlne 
during  tba  Brltlab  mandate  tbat  eiriad  May 
15. 1948.  when  Israel  waa  treated;  tbe  drcum- 
staacee  of  tltatr  leaving  tbelr  bomae:  tbrtr 
experlencee  sinoe  then;  tbe  1*97  Arab-Iarartl 
toe  totense  poUtloal 


m^ 
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ttef^  bWB  ml^jwtaa  to  sboitt  ttilr  ovn 
^tuaMoa  And  aboot  teML 
In  turn  jun  ia  wiaa^  r  Mwnaaw  tt<a 

"mfte  loa  ooaiiMif  ymoMlf  a 

tv^flW  iona  pro- 

c«,<Mm  OC  40,- 

''■■'*iii£ -My 
5MCf  iMcalMn  «aa  tlMlr 
p««Bt»  taf  on  OMm." ' 

"Why  <lo  yoa  onawWUr  ywnialt  an  AsMrl- 
cauf  iakatf  a  MDibf  otrll  Bwsvt  tB  Abu 
JXkaU.  vtM  ba»ctaa«ft<-lB  ttM^Ml-SffMaelac 
■iMnritnn  la  tHa  »rtaa  OwUlf-ttto  laM^ 
flT*  i«an.  "X  1PM  bbn  U  jMuairtaa  aatf  X 

A  S4-7«ar-ol*3cNiraaail  urai|ret;  ~ 

Wkil'*  aim  itttoa  iS' 
Whn*  n  la  dtOfloit  to  miMiulm  ttow 

a«y  AnMrtfi^  Jnnimm  wwH  pwljatily  tat 

4«Matuwi  !•  cmH  •  not  |MlttlMll«a* to tlii 
MUldlalaat. 
Bowarar^  %b»  caaaal,  VMfrtlip  "^m^jm 
'     i7'a«#ai&44l><P<n«M>l^««u- 


bov  It 
ttanr 

TUvajrtte 
ia 


fl»   l^'^^^'Wi^?*    '"^ 


ttva 


«miEpiiMy 


lab 


tha  wont 


ttw 


?SB^ 


^'t^^Bacpima  Haifa  baan 
UtIdc  in  tlMsaa  kt^wSTtSTtbrn  paat  23 
yaaiB. 

R(i«rtr«eife»aa 

It  vaa  ln,lM7^  .«b«&,  tb*  ttaltaa  Xatlona 
voted  to  pattttffikt  FOattaa  Into  JlrMBli  and 
Aimb  aaetora,  and  In  IMS,  vttan  taaal  vaa 
dacumi  «  aMI.tlwt  t|ia  JiaQc  or PW  man 
ttian  1O0.000  Aitta  Meattt  MUfaaa.  Tbat 
numbar  baa  awaOaa  to  an  aatlmatad  1.4 
mttUon  today. 

Acoocdtnc  to  tntarriawa  wttb  ^ylaattnlana 
wbo  Uvad  tboM  dtirtac  tha  ttttar  eonununal 
(lota  and  oiitt  war  aa^  tetr^v^wn  Ar^b 
armlaa  inrafdad  laqMl  aftar  Sl»7  IS.  JMH  apd 
tMdiaa  ttaa  Matodoal  ifootC  XttfitM  vaa  an 
atmoajrtiara  of  tnriatm  and  ftar  tbroiiCboot 
Paleatlna. 

AMb  Tlllacaa'  van  not  aa  vaB  daftadad  aa 
Javlab  aotuateanti  and  tte  Javttk  pkntoBl- 
tary  onlta  wa  battar  tialvad  and  afmad. 
Tbaaa  vara  atrtnoWaa  «i  both  Mtak  bat  tba 
ona  moat  ftequMmy  cttad  bgr  4*ato,  ^Ragnad 
In  AprU  1948  vban  a  graim  of  Javlah  tar- 
rorlsta  maaMerad  800  A^Ma.  luOf  vf  *bam 
women  and  efaildtan  In  tba  vtnaca  xd.  T»m 
Taaaln,  near  Jteiualam 

Storlea  of  otber  atr'acMiaa  raal  or  tUMc- 
inad  aiaaad  amooc  tba  Arab  popnlatlaa. 
Tlu  Araba  vara  ta«tln»  tba  vant  «r  «be 
elTll  v«r  and  wad  ^raad  tbat  tt  veuld  be 
■afar  to  leaTa  tompoiwlly  uata  tba  iboat- 
Ingen^Bd. 

Tha  bulk  cC  the  Araba  left  by  foat,  caRy- 
ing  with  them  what  ttaay  eould  on  ttMir 
or  on  carta. 

SlBoa  than,  tba  ralaattolana  iMaa 
Uka  MBaattled  baUaat  tn  the  kaal  of  a  rtilp 
OQ  ataixny  aaaa.  Bacauaa  a<  tbair  miaalllad 
■totM.  tbeir  aac«r  and  bopa  «C  robam^  tbey 
have  been  auaceptlble  to  political  ajqiaala 
fraaDL  many  aomeaa. 

In  order  to  widvatand  thli.  K  la  neeaanry 
to  azaanlna  how  «Mar  at  yean  tha  Paiaatlnlan 
laua  haa  atoyad  aUva.  "nMra  ara  lour  piln- 

PartMkpa  ttaa  moat  bBportaat  raaaon  la  the 
natHM  o(  tba  Palaattatana  tbanaatrea.  The 
raTufaa  popmJatton  baa  dooblad  la  tba  as 
yeara.  They  feel  tbay  vara  aapailad  trctn 
thatr  taomaa  ^  fovea  and  baoea  tbay  have 
an  Qutatanrtlwg  elahn.  ftoparty  ovnara  have 
not  baaa  cnmpanaatad  and  tbay  feel  diftrlvad 
and  huiwlllatad. 

An  Amb  vbo  U««a  la  BMt  Janamlen  and 
who  alnoa  1967  baa  vlaltad  hla  fonner  f<ail> 
denca  tn  Jaffa  aald:  "It  hcaabi  my  haart  to 
aaa  my  hoiiae  with  atnuifan  Uvlnc  tbara  and 
rm  not  allowed  to  go  back.  I  cant  daacrlba 


M  mo.  Mtt  ooQr  t»- 

Ut  SloiUMi  oatUnc  tor  a  Jav- 

iaHUa».«fe  t)M^«*|ip»Ha  drli^, 

Ta#-flr    -^ 
iac.ftr 
ratbw  tbwi 
JftvUib  ettiaaa  of  tea^ 

Both  Palaatlnlan  /fyMb  and  laraaUi  IMw 

4Mt  aK.tb».tti«i  or  «b 
Uttta  nliliiiiii  I  It  radtf 

hM^ttdrr'fefitftlandi'aiNrn  vatnot  iiBWiii>- 
mop  for  bo>b.j^j»aa>  agafc  otbw^  1iii|bmi 

Mrcva  apd.  JtvUb  laimlcntlOB  laoaaaad 
|ft,V«|aatti«p^  Axfba  began  to  flari  threat. 

mm' SBiSl'inBMiiiM)  attttodaa  *fi«"'««»  mora 

■*>*P^:-g**»**    •"'  ■  ,.  . . ,..      ^ 

A  iHhMI'  pft^BCJWamw  ooatttMd  ta  oao, 

^P*b  *y!*^  ^*l!lHi^  "^**'*  **■•  •■ 
Bb  oonmuBiiiaa. 

Javbb  >a«lsn  la  f>aloati*a  MMfcad  a 
peaado  t«  IM^  ttMMvoaadMmuatiai  la 
tina  vara  ripe  for  Tlolanto. 

Z  aAfd  VMwtlalMii   lit 
abuig^tar  of  m$iuM«C Mv« dnk*  World 
War  IB.  ma4%  a.  <Mtafa»Bi  vbipk  tbay  ttacw 
aldarad  tibatr  ojm  frlayanoaa.  . 

1  apa  4a|iMr  ■qnry  for  wba*  b<— iwii  to 
tba  Jtova  la  Saaipa,''  oaa  lavfar  a»M.  "^at 
that 
pain  to 
iaPOM 

"What  oa  aa><k  oan  Jvrttiy  a  Jav  oMBtag 
Ihmii  Soaita  to  lira  ta  Maattna  aad  v*  vbo 
vvra  born  bara  bava  ap  right  to  -lira  la 
Pt^aattna."  aaid  a  pcoCaaaloiMl  vwrnta  Uvtag 
oh  the  Waat  bank.  "Who  oan  aootpt  tbatv 

Tha  Paiaattalaa  Arab,  Mka  maay  ottar 
Anba  la  tbalOddla  Satt. aaoi  htoiMU  aa  tha 
victim  of  a  vortd-irida  "Jiavlah"  or  ■'Soa- 
lat  oonaplm^.'* 

Tbay  talk  of  tha  'lUonlal"  otp  "Jawlah"- 
oontrollad  praaa  throogboot  tba  vortd  tbat 
raruaaa  to  pdnt  atodaa  about  tha  pUgbt  d 
tha  PalaattnUoa. 


"Tbara  van  tba  mma  leanaa  of  paopla 
iwztac  fkti0b%MN4 jaa  laMrttto."  . 

■atvaan  Mar.  M,  tM7.  vban  the  Vnttad 
MattsMT  #M  to  partition  tba  smisb  awi- 
drta  a(  fMaaoaa  into  Mvlab  tad  Arab  Ma- 
tdra  aad  rtota  antptod  tbrougboot  tba  : 
I.  apd  July  ao.  1M».  vbW  tt|«<  I 


npf  gtra  tl)aa»  tba  nUK  to 
a  Mfi  fprca  ma  to  iaav*  mif 


_  at  Afab-nrMII  WMMM^  an 
jaio  Araba  Mt  vbat  tr  Jaov 
teaat.    ^■■ 

Moat  aodaa  up  on  tba  Waat  Saak  of  tte 
jotdaa  a^ifla  otban  vant  to  Oaaa.  Lebanon 

'0(  tboaa'irtib  laft.  abOQt  gOOMO  pna 
■lniaiipiiMB.  Itinannt  fannan  ar  un- 
akmaaiat&iaa.  Tbay  loat  attbar  «MMr  banaa 

Tbay  morad  Into  amargancy  campa  aat  up 
by  wrMna  <ntamatlona1  aanleaa  oagacOaa- 
llB*i  ualB  tt#  vbm  ttaa  VUtod  Natlona 
BallaC  andJWdcka  Aganey  for  Palaatlnlan 
rafogam  roiOlWA)  vaa  imtad,- . 

ab>oa  ubb,  tha  numbar  of  rafugaaa  haa 
iViiitiiart  to  XA  w*^f*f".  aoaor^ilag  to  UJf. 

vbtt  van  bom  to  «w  aaa  a( 

tha  fOcnar  mandata  and  tbalr  ogaprlng    la 

tad  at  S-T  rnttM 

jljgumlUHa  "m 

XT  tba  I 

tba  aottana^of  tba  Aaab 
k  tt -aUw  M  a  pobtlea*^ 

Aftaa  tba  IMO  var.  tbat  vadad  vlth.  i 
•atabUataoMnt  o<  larMl.  agypd  baaama  \ 
■rftntrtaring  pofvm  in  qna.. 
It-,  vaa  IgnMan  pollay  to  eondaet  a 

"ha  ttaa 
uaid  to 

pladga  aUagtanoa  to  tba  Igyptlan  and  Palaa* 

tbarasnattoBVttb 
a    vov    to 


Jvly  12,  1971 


tokcMim  factor  la  that  bacaun  Palaetin- 
laaa  ara  a  aymbol  of  tba  dtfaat  of  Ar«b  arm- 
lea  to  i»48,  Arah  govammaato  bara  ned  the 
mlBteaaa  a»  the  nTugaaa.  often  eyirieally, 
aa  a  poUttaal  tmoa. 

Naaaar  laiatj  ga«»a  apaec'h  that  did  aet  dvaU 
on  tha  Mlaattolaa  iaaoa  aa  tba  outataadlng 
problem  tba  Araba  had  vMh  braal.  Thla  re- 
malaan  m  «nM  lOM.  vlibn  braal  ocovptad 
ainal.  vhea  for  Igypt  tha  mato  Mam  vaa 
to  gat  tba  nraalM  to  vMbAnv.  Aad  nov 
ilBw  SMT.  Syria,-  aad  Jbrdan  along  vlth 
Bgypt  bara  their  t^iltory  oeeopled,  praMng 
tba  Palaarinlan  laana  baek'to  aaoond  plan. 

But  vhlle  ■vpremlng  aoUdartty  vlth  the 
l^leilfiilBia.  ^yptlaa  aeenrity  ottoan  kept 
a  Man  vatab  on  Oaaa  nfagMa  and  parmltted 
only-  a  null  and  oaaataUy  lemnad  nmnbar 
to  enter  Igypt. 

In  liabawon  aln  anurtty  foren  kept  oon- 
trol  af  Palaatlalaa  uoramanla  throughout 
the  ocmMry. 

In  Jordan  than  haa  bean  elwmic  trouble 
between  tha  Baat  Bank  whan  the  badoulns 
ftnmlnato  aad  tha  PalaaMnlaaa,  vho  fMl  they 
are  better  educated  than  the  Baot  Haiikwe 

But  It  VM  the  Iter  Aiab-iara^  var  tbat 
bar  had  tha  gintnt  ronat  impact  on  tbe 
Palaattolaaa.  "The  aU-day  var  vw  IMS  «U 
ovar  again  for  oa,"  eapialaa  aa  a***™^**  boat- 
town  that  vaa  vlrtuaUy  abandoned  when 
the  laraalU  ooou^ad  Jordan  up  to  tba  Weat 
Bank  of  the  Jordan  Rlw. 


tha  1007  var  Ttott 
to  about  ajn  pnaoM  a4 

Of  tbe  L«  mllUoa  rafugen  miBWA  aaya 
ara  on  tta  roUa,  aaaity  a  half  mimoB  Uw  to 

In  thaBaaah  caa^  tor  a  total  populatlan 
of  aa^M  than  an  4iA  outdoor  toUato, 
atructadoC  o 
lilatriam  vlth  ma.  nai  hoto  leading  to  a  pit. 
Tbva  la  no  tuabtog  faelllty. 

Then  an  4T  water  ooUeetloa  pototo,  vttb 
a  total  of  ia§  tlpa  to  a«Te  the  entln  popoto- 
tioBi  anoordlwg  to  VM.  oadala. 

aeatteied  throughout  the  camp  an  80  gar* 
baga  oidlactlon  btoa.  "We  try  to  empty  tbam 
every  day,"  aald  a  VXHWA  ^pokeamaa.  But 
each  bin  I  lav  vaa  owltowlag. 

HOT  LOU  vmvAsa 

Ix>ng-tlme  tniilWA  nfBolala  aay  that  tba 
PilaBtinlan  refugn  la  not  oomparabla  to  a 
peraon  on  welfare  In  tbe  Weat. 

"Unlike  the  relief  reoiplwit  In  tha  Unltad 
Statm  or  «ngUnti,  the  Palestinian  rafugn 
doM  not  attribute  hla  condition  to  hla  ovn 
shortoomlnga  or  bad  breaka,"  one  UMBWA 
■ourcanld. 

"They  feM  that  vbat  T7NBWA  glvn  tbMB 
la  only  a  saaaU  part  of  what  la  due  from  tba 
Intamatlonal  oommtmlty  who  they  blama  for 
thalr  condition.  And  the  aa  pounds  of  flour 
a  month  aad  a  cholera  shot  doeant  begto  to 
meet  their  nal  needa. 

"They  dont  feel  grateful,"  he  lald.  "On 
the  oontrmry  they  feel  much,  much  man 
u  due." 

What  tha  congested  condltlona  of  tha 
campa  doea  produce  over  a  Ufetbna,  obaerven 
•ay,  U  a  v<^tlle  Mend  of  Mttamem  "that  ax- 
[tteaaM  Ita^  in  totanae  antl-Weatem  fael- 
Ing." 


nitAircui.  raoabim 

For  tha  paat  aeveral  yean  1TKBWA  haa  had 
a  ivtaa  of  llnanclal  criaaa.  Cumntly  tbe 
aganey  haa  mora  than  a  886  million  deficit. 

If  there  wwe  to  be  any  cute  to  aarvloea 
they  would  probably  be  to  education,  whli^ 
ia  a  hli^ily  popxUar  program. 

Some  obaarvera  said  even  a  Bhght  cutting 
of  eduoatlon  aenlcee  would  increaae  the  pool 
of  men  that  might  be  auawptlble  to  radical 
poUtleal  Utoaa.  

Many  Palestinian  employee  of  UKRWA 
have  Jotoed  tbe  guerrilla  movement,  partic- 
ularly Fatah. 

Frequent  guerrilla  attacks  and  bombtoga  in 
Oaaa  have  resulted  in  numerous  Arab  deaths 
since  the  war.  The  guerrillas  attack  other 
Araba  to  discourage  Oaaa  residents  from 
working  in  Israel. 

In  Lebanon,  guerrilla  organlaatlona  ara  in 
^active  control  of  moat  of  the  16  refugee 
campa  and  use  seven  UMBWA  buildings  to 
campa  for  organizing  activities. 

But  an  UNBWA  spokesman  insists  that  the 
organisation  bss  no  official  contact  with 
Fatah.  "They  have  power  but  no  ofBdal  status 
as  far  as  UMBWA  is  concerned,"  be  said. 

PiXaanifiAira  Chaet  BaPAaATS  CotnuB 


(By  Jean  W.  Lewis.  Jr.) 

AMMAir,  July  8 — An  attractive  Palestinian 
woman  who  works  for  the  United  MaUons 
here  In  Jordan  spends  most  of  her  free  time — 
and  some  of  her  working  houta  as  well — ar- 
ranging for  public  relations  activities  for 
the  guerrilla  movement. 

Outside  Beirut,  in  a  make-shift  hospital 
an  18-year-old  Palestinian  boy  who  was  bom 
to  a  refugee  oamp  recuperates  from  tojuiies 
he  said  he  received  on  a  guerrlUa  raid  toto 
Israel  acroas  the  Lebanese  border.  His  left  leg 
was  amputated. 

In  Kuwait,  a  Palestinian  buatosaaman  dl- 
vldee  his  18-hour  working  day  betwmn  op- 
erating his  firm  and  acting  aa  a  liaison  offi- 
cer for  Fatah,  tha  largest  Palaatlnlan  guer- 
rilla organisation. 

Then  an  Just  tbiea  Paleattnlans  Uvlng  in 
different  parts  of  the  Anb  world  vho  ara 
deeply  involved  to  the  Paleetlnlan  nationalist 
movement,  a  movement  that  was  dormant 
until  the  1087  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Nxw  WAV!  or  axTDoaas 

The  war  iMroduoed  a  new  wave  of  refugees 
from  Jordan^  West  Bank  and  Syria's  Oolan 
Heights  toat  wen  occupied  by  Israel.  This 
produced  a  general  feallng  among  Paleatto- 
ians  that  Arab  governments  were  unable  to 
protect  them  and  they  decided  to  try  to 
g\ilde  their  own  future. 

Since  then  the  movement  has  attracted 
the  active  help  or  tbe  imagination  of  most 
of  the  estimated  3.7  million  Palestinians. 

One  key  reason  for  this  militancy  is  the 
youth  of  the  Paleetlnlan  population  and  the 
high  raUo  of  literacy  and  educated  Pales- 
tinians. An  aatlmatad  60  per  cent  of  Pales- 
Unlans  ara  under  16. 

Not  an  Paleetlnlana  ara  as  involved  as  tbe 
United  Nations  emptoye,  the  wounded  guer- 
rlUa or  the  Kuwaiti  buslneevnan. 

Mora  typical  may  be  the  Palaatlnlan  pro- 
fessor  at  the  American  Unlvenity  of  Beirut 
who  occaalonaUy  attenda  "skuU  sesslona"  to 
discuss  Palaatlnlan  political  strategy.  Or  the 
I^eetlnlan  ahlpyard  worker  to  Goteberg, 
Sweden,  a^o  aeiida  part  of  his  salary  to  the 
guerrilla  nx>vemeat  fund  to  Beirut. 

ABMS    BTDLTIXACXAL   BTATI 

The  arm  of  the  Paleatlne  nationalist  move- 
ment, as  outUned  to  the  "Paleatlne  national 
charter,"  la  to  establiah  a  multiracial  stote  to 
the  farmer  maiwlate  area  of  Falaattna.  to 
which  Araba  and  Jew  would  live. 

To  do  this,  the  movement  haa  tried 
through  propaganda  and  through  much  lees 
affecttve  guerrilla  tactloa  to  prees  Its  can. 

Thera  ara  aeveral  aqiacte  to  the  Paleatto- 
lan  nationalist  movement. 


EJCTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Xronleany.  tha  ona  itiat  hn  reoaivad  the 
moet  attaatton— the  guertfflas  aa  a  pan-mill- 
tary  f  ores  agalaat  Israd— has  been  the  least 
effectira,  acoordlng  to  analyals.  Bven  many 
guerrilla  leadara  will  ny  prlvattfy  that  the 
guerlllaa  ban  never  been  nuxe  than  a  token 
threat  to  the  JewlA  stote. 

Israti  haa  a  hl^ily  profaswlonal.  well- 
equipped  army,  and  excellent  defensn  in  the 
Jordan  vaUey  and  nortoem  Israel,  the  am  in 
whl4A  the  guerrlllaa  uaually  operate.  When 
guerrillas  try  to  Infiltrate  they  ara  detected 
by  electitmlc  devices  and  heUo(^>ter-borne 
troope  totereept  them,  usxially  infiiittwg  high 
naaoaltm. 

Alao  the  guerrillas  ara  fragmented  toto  at 
least  10  major  organlmtlons  that  ban  never 
estobllBhed  uniform  training  or  operation 
tactics.  Tht  pubhdty  photographs  that  show 
guerrlllaa  In  training  Jumping  over  burning 
automobile  tlm  and  carrytog  aut(nnatlc 
rifles  Is  quite  different  from  engaging  in  a 
fire- fight  whera  real  bullete  ara  tiaed. 

When  they  wera  croeslng  the  Jordan  River 
befora  toe  Jordan  dvU  war,  for  example,  the 
number  of  guerrillas  killed  or  captured  by 
Israel  was  often  aa  high  as  nine  out  of  ten. 
Many  guerrillas  never  made  It  acroas  the 
river  becaun  they  did  not  know  how  to  swim. 

UntU  the  dril  var  laat  September,  when 
King  Huseato  reeatabllahad  hU  authority,  the 
guerrtUn  vara^a  powerful  polltteal  force 
within  Jordan.  Zh  June,  1970  for  example  the 
guerrtllaa  forced  the  king  to  lira  hla  army 
chief  of  staff  and  other  amlcr  army  oflloen, 
one  of  whom  ww  the  king's  oooMn. 

But  stooe  the  war  to  Jordan,  the  gooril- 
U's  power  has  been  eeverely  curtwd.  Thera 
ara  no  longer  armed  guerrilla  patrols  In 
downtown  Amman  nor  guenllla  baan  to  the 
city.  Moat  of  the  guerrilln  ara  mhlcted  to 
the  deeolate  hills  around  Jeraah  and  AJloun, 
to  North  Jordan. 
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Many  of  toelr  forow  ban  ahlfted  to  Leb- 
anon, whera  they  have  eaaler  acoaas  to  larael 
acroM  Lebanon's  southern  border.  Ihls  ac- 
cees  Is  tacitly  permitted  by  an  agreement 
signed  in  Noramber,  1960,  by  Taaeer  Arafat, 
leader  of  Fatah,  and  the  then  Lebanen  army 
commander. 

But  tbe  key  to  toe  goMTtUas  appeal  and 
political  power  to  J<xdan  and  Lebanon  la 
that  Paleettolaaa  form  a  aiaable  part  of 
toe  population  to  thoae  countrlM. 

In  the  non-ooeupled  part  of  Jordan,  toera 
ara  an  aatlmatad  700,000  Paleattnlans  of  a 
total  population  of  1.3  million.  And  to  Leba- 
non, toera  ara  approximately  960,000  Faln- 
tmiana  out  of  a  total  of  3.7  million. 

~A  clonr  examination  of  toe  Paleatlnlans  to 
Lebanon  lllustratn  their  force.  When 
United  Stotw  Beeratary  of  State  WUUam 
Rogen  vlalted  Lebanon  laat  May,  ona  of  the 
conslderatlona  to  planning  toe  route  of  hla 
motorcade  was  that  it  had  to  pan  vlthto 
yards  of  several  Paleetlnlan  refugee  campa 
that  atraddle  toe  mato  aooeas  to  Beirut's 
totematlonal  airport. 

Only  after  Lebanen  autoorittn  worked  out 
an  agreement  vlto  guarrlUa  leaden  did 
Aaterican  aacurity  ofltdala  glra  toe  green 
Ul^t  for  Bogera  to  travel  by  car. 

is    CAMPa   XM   UBAMOK 

Thera  ara  16  Palaatlnlan  refugn  caaqia  to 
Lebanon  oontalnlng  904100  paraons.  Six 
campa  ara  around  the  capital,  Beirut,  vhlle 
othen  ara  located  around  toe  major  dtln  of 
Sldon  aad  Tyre,  to  the  aouto,  and  Tripoli,  to 
northern  Lebanon. 

In  October  and  November  1989,  Lebanon 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  dvU  var  becaun  the 
army  uaed  force  to  try  to  curtaU  guarriUa 
aettritlaa. 

Feihapa  the  moat  sueoaeaful  aapact  of  the 
rarived  Paleetlnlan  movwnent  haa  been  to 
fom  vMld  attention  tovard  toe  aa-year-«ld 
Paleatlnlaa  problem. 

The  spokeaman  for  the  Radical  Popular 


Front  for  tha  Ubentlan  of  Palnttaa,  <Biaa- 
san  Kanafanl.  aaya  tbat  the  mato  puipun  of 
guerrilla  airline  bljar^lnga  aatf  Iwnbtngi  to 
Europe  Is  to  dramatin  the  pUght  of  the  Pal- 
eatlnlaas  to  toe  Middle  Baat. 

Not  all  Faleatlntona  eadom  aueh  terror 
tactics,  but  toera  vas  general  agreement  at 
the  time  that  they  atartad  such  aete  did 
draw  world  attention  to  tbe  lasue. 

The  parent  orgaalwtton  for  neariy  aU 
Palastlniaa  poUttcal  aoUrity  u  the  Paleatlne 
UberaUon  Organtoation  (FX<0)  that  U  head- 
ed by  Yaaaar  Arafat,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
exacutlra  oonuntttn.  Arafat  Is  aiao  head  of 
Fatah,  one  of  toe  groupa  making  up  the  PIO. 

Tbe  PLO,  vhlch  vas  formed  to  1984,  is 
recognlaed  by  the  14-oatloa  Arab  League  aa 
toe  poUOoal  organltatton  that  rapreeents  aU 
Paleettolaaa.  When  Arafat  traveU.  vhetoer 
to  an  Arab  summit  meeting  or  outalde  the 
Middle  Bast,  It  la  u  head  of  tha  FLO. 

Ttut  PLO  hu  officn  to  every  Arab  capital, 
nveral  to  vntam  Xurope  aad  to  NOv  Tork. 

Moot  Of  the  pn^aganda  actlvltln  abroad 
constat  of  giving  leetum  and  dlatributlng 
Uteratura. 

Hia  mato  policy  making  body  of  the  PLO 
is  toe  Palestine  National  Council,  whan 
membership  has  been  recently  expanded  to 
161  drtegatn.  tX  la  cuzrantly  rnnting  to 
Cairo. 

Paleatlnlans  living  on  the  Weat  Bank  and 
to  Oaaa  under  Israel  occupation,  bovever, 
fnl  that  toe  PLO  don  not  alvaya  reflect 
their  potot  of  vlev. 

"But,"  M  one  Weat  Bank  Uvyar  put  It, 
"the  FLO  Is  the  only  group  ve  hara  untu  ve 
get  eomwtolng  better." 

PALcamaAira  Au  Divan  oh  Solxttioh 
(By  Jean  W.  LavU  Jr.) 

Bmrrr.— Tf  I  vant  to  be  an  extremlat,  I 
vlll  ny  that  toe  vhole  Ol  Paleatlne  la  my 
land.  Maybe  this  U  the  feeling  of  moot 
Palestinians,"  aald  a  Bamallah  profaaaional 


"But  M  a  practical  matter,  toe  partition  of 
1947  or  a  mndlWcatlon  of  the  partition  plan 
wheraby  every  Palestinian  would  have  the 
right  of  return  and  thon  who  choon  not  to 
return  would  be  onmpennted — ^I  think  that 
would  be  acnptable." 

Thla  Is  Just  one  Falastlnlan'B  vlev  to  the 
midst  of  many  conflicting  cqilnlona  of  hov  the 
as-yaar-old  Palaatlnlaa  proMem  oan  be 
solved.  Beoaun  they  hara  been  soattersd 
acron  toe  Middle  Beat  aad  had  dlflarent 
experienon  under  different  Arab  goram- 
mente  they  hara  dlfferait  Ideaa  on  vbat  Is  an 
acceptable  ntUement. 

The  guerrlllaa  vlU  ny  they  wlU  aooept 
nothing  len  than  to  "de-Zlonm" — or  end 
the  exduatra  Jewlab  natun  of — the  former 
mandate  of  Paleatlne  vtoleh  Is  now  oontroUsd 
bytoa^ 

Most  PaleetinlefM  feel  toey  ban  aa  out- 
atandtog,  unaettled  claim  agalaat  lataal  and 
the  world  atlU  ovn  them  anmetoing  benun 
it  recognised  the  Jevlah  atete  of  larael  to 
1948.  glvlag  a  de  Jtira  atamp  to  tbalr  atatus 
asrtfugen. 

Bafon  oontfderlng  poastbla  wlntloBa  to 
the  Paleetlnlan  prablem  a  fev  baalc  ele- 
mente  must  be  dlaeusnd. 

First,  thsn  don  not  i^paar  to  be  aay  one 
propoaal  (or  a  aolutlon  that  oommaads  toe 
approval  of  a  majority  of  toe  Palestinians 
lliamnlvw.  Aad,  If  thera  is  one,  thera  is 
no  vay  of  detarralnlng  that  a  majority  sup- 
port It. 

Tba  dUBenlty  vlto  aay  propoaal,''  nys 
Hamdl  Oaaaaa.  a  buatoeasman  aad  political 
leader  to  tbe  Waat  Baak  town  of  Nabhia,  "U 
that  Falasttalaaa  oaaaot  meet  to  dleeun  thalr 
futura." 

Tbm  guerrilla  movemeat,  for  example,  calls 
for  toe  eatobUabment  of  a  multl-radal  demo- 
cratic state  to  vhldi  Araba  and  Java  vould 
Ura. 


T0J»7a8 


iqptyHwtHiUin  thto  may  h«  to.  ktoal. 


pottttoal 


In  fHNliL  ttM  foanuia  wlvtlaB. 
to  to  )M  Mhlswd  toj  amwd  alnia^  »| 
.to  tlw  xovnt  niotfm  mmp-^mOm,  i&* 
^Dal«  »iliir»wt  PaMClBlan  and  »  pmp  erf 
facial  UtallMkiMto.  BMit  a(  «lMto  Itf*  la 
Buret. 

inimai  ftitri  r>ittii-ii«Tw  ttw 
tlut  Ma  tntHtanaiy  cappUad  Um 
.  to»aa»alit»-#wm  tb  gmmti.  mtb- 
tevf  tlta  flftat  to  fatum.  ofeooaa  aot  to 
npasiittdil  IV  UMlr  loak  prop- 
ac^  aM'pODttMW  tiMte  BVM  Sa  paaea. 

'V  gmn  tka  abolaa,  X  wooM&t  go  task  to 
JtJth  iiaaimi  ttp  »  JnHah  eHv."  wm  on* 
PalaattnlaB,  aawimac  te  JaruHOam. 'itak  itii 
nr  rlglrt.  IThaltavr  T  na  tt  ernot  ia  qp  to  ma. 
X  kaow  J«a^  M  afc  Ana  etty.  I  «mat  to  m* 
la  aa  Anb  avvbuiUDant.'* 

A  aaoood  towto  ataoant  totxt  aoT  aotaUoa 
to  tha  Valaattalpn  Ipttt^lam  asnat  bo  ac- 
oaptaMa  to  tha  AMb  ooaatrtaa  oa  laraal^ 
Mafoaavan  m  to  tbm  Palaatlirtana  Tbla  la 
a  kay  alamaat  btoonia  tha  fntura  of  tlia  i»- 
tugaaa  tbat  oow  Uto  In  I^tanoo,  Syria.  3ar- 
daa  aad  Oaaa  l>  of  emolal  laaportamoa  to 


A  aolattoa.  far  anaBptai.  that  deaa  aot  pB«>- 
Tlda  ftutdi  aad  traauag  for  tha  amooth  tnn> 
■Itlon  trom  (tapaadaat  lafugaaa  to  paoitne- 
tlTo  panoaa  for  tbo  mfiOO  PataaCtalaaa  ra- 
fofaaa,  tha  BMjottty  of  whom  ai«  Moalaiua. 
nov  llvlBt  la  Labaaoa  woifld  eraato  aa««i« 
■tialna  oa  I^abanoa'B  aoomoaiy  aad  poBttoal- 
rmtjam  halaaaa. 

K^  poUtleol  ai»*im  to  dalloataly  taal- 


la  BMt  Jardaa.  than  ara  700,000  Falaatl- 
atoaa.  aiora  tbam  half  at  tho  pnpnlatton  of 
IJ  BilUloA.  Tha  Palaatlwlan  populatlona  at 
both  tha  Waat  Baak  aad  laat  Jardaa  total 
1.8S  mllUott.  or  about  two-thlida  at  Jordaa'i 
lahabttaatt. 

Soflh  atattottoa  moatvato  aoothar  dtakaa- 
aloa  of  tha  eaaHlet  botvaaa  tha  raglma  of 
Sac  HoBialB  aad  Palaatlalaa  guacrfflaa. 
Maay  maattalaaa,  araa  thonCh  thay  anjoy 
cltlaaiMhlp  aadv  Bnaaata.  faal  thay  ara  aot 
ii|»aaautod  la  ralattOB  to  thair  nimiban  In 
Jordaa. 

IB  ahort.  aa  tone  aa  the  Palaatlnlaa  problom 
to  oatatandlac  la  tha  MMdla  laat.  thara  will 
ba  aawaa  for  mr  vlth  Uraal  aad  domeatlc 
ooBfllet  la  Twdan  aad  I^ibaaoa. 

It  waa  tha  oMua  of  laat  Oaptombcr^  etni 
i»ar  la  JOrdaa,  aaid  tt  naaMy  biwaght  oa  a 
elvfl  irar  la  Labaaon  la  OmMr.  IMO. 

What,  thaa.  aaa  ba  donet 

•1  thiak  or  oaa  aohittaa  aad  that  to 
baaad  on  aaif-datamrtnathw  aadar  a 
platoaelto.  a  raiaraartTim,  that  to  100  par  oant 
fioa  aad  aupacvtoad  by  tha  Unltad  Watlooa 
.  .  .  to  aak  imIi  Ptfaatlalaa  what  ha  waata. 
Jaat  aak  what  ha  waata."  aatd  Mahaood  Abu 
Zalaf  a  Palaatlalaa  who  adlta  "al  Qodi".  an 
I  AMMO  dally. 

thlnkmc  (naly  tor  yaaza."  h«  aald.  ■Htooauaa 
of  poUtloal  toRor.  ooeopattoa.  laautciloaa 
aad  look  of  matora  pciltlaal  Hadira  aad  po- 
Utlcal  guldanoa." 

Thto  to  tha  anly  auvar  that  ifpwaftKH 
Kimathlag  of  a  oanaoBBaa.  Alnwat  without 
oxoaptloa,  Paloatialaaa  oald  thay  waatad  tha 
opportuBlty  to  aipraai  tbawMal^aa  aa  Palaa- 
ttalaaa.  Ho  oa*.  haw«var.  ooold  Im  aora  what 
tha  naott  of  oaeh  a  lateaadum  would  ba. 

There  to  alao  gonoral  laoogaltlaa  that  thve 
oaanot  ba  a  aolTttton  to  tha  Palaatlalaa  prob- 
lem before  there  to  prograaa  toward  aa  over- 
aU  aetueoieot  of  the  Arab-taaaU  ocofllet. 

Barb  Barb,  a  ett^  eouaeU  manHiar  la  Baa- 
allah.  put  It  thto  way:  '^>Br  proMwa  wOl  be 
■olvad  whan  tha  wboU  Arab-XaraaU  proUaa 
toaolTad." 

Moat  f e«  It  to  pramattBe  to  taU  about  a 
aolutton  until  tha  Ifiddle  KMt  to  further 
down  tha  road  to  peaee  aa  a  wtela. 


BXTCNSIQNS  OF  KEHAIIKS 


Aie  too 

MM  «ipiMBataald.  "Whaffa  gotag  to 
be  tka  tatbain  at  Tpfwlaai.  vhtok  to  a»  la. 
tagnl  part  U  th*  gatarttnton  toaaaf  What^ 
•alaf  to  ba  ttw  fotnra  of  tha  Weak  Baakt  Of 
^^7  Oaly  the  - 


■^  to  laMnrily  aaaq^tod^  howaror."  ha  oald. 
"tbart  If  you  «ei  ooaaa  klad  «(  pra«aMtto  po- 
litical eetttaoiHitla  the  MMdto  laat  tt  would 
oraato  aa  ataaoapbara  thaft  would  make  poe- 
atbla  thaaUBtton  of  tha  Patoetlnlan  queetton. 

"But  la  order  to  bogta  to  aotfo  it.  UMBWA 
(TTjr.  BaltaC  aad  Woeka  Agouy  for  VMaattae 
Bofugeea)  woold  baire  to  be  leatiuutuied  by 
a  aaw  maroaete  from  the  OoMral  AaaemUy. 
pvbapa  a  aaw  name  nbanga  U  from  a  oara- 
takar  ag«n«y  to  aa  nrganlaatlna  with  the 
muade  tooolva  the  prowiwn. 

"The  Meal  tUne  to  do  thto  to  thto  faU  when 
tniBWA'a  mandate  to  up  for  "m^|«*r  three 
year  raaawal.  But  eomethlag  haa  to  be  doae." 
he  aald. 

"ClrouButaaoae  Ju*t  won't  aDow  the  Palee- 
tlnlana  to  continue  Uke  thto  for  axvotber  2S 
yeara." 


'ACTIVIST"  OPKN  HOU8INO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  caurautu 

IN  TBM  HOXnS  CV  BXFBBBXMTATIVBS 

JroMdoy.  J«lp  tt.  1971 

Ut.  SCHIIXrz.  Mr.  etpeakw.  the  Fed- 
eral Oovnament  haa  reeently  taken 
•teps  to  AaiUK  Itself  even  more  control 
over  loeal  and  tadMdaal  prlTBte  prop- 
erty rights. 

The  admlnlstraftion  "open  hoaatng" 
poUcy  Is  imfoMtng  as  "more  activist" 
than  previously  believed  aceorOng  to 
Patber  Tfafsodors  If.  Hesbarih.  Chair- 
man of  the  UJB.  Ctvll  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Father  Hesbargh  added  that  he 
"liked  irtiat  we  heard."  Hft  was  refening 
to  Pretfdent  Nixon's  8.000-word  open 
housing  statement  Issued  earlier  this 
moDfth. 

Immediately  fcdlowlng  the  Presiden- 
tial message,  the  Jtistlee  Department 
filed  a  suit  against  Black  Jack.  If  o.— a 
St.  Louis  stdsurb— which  charged  that 
community  with  racial  discrimination  1^ 
restrletlTdy  roaoning  land. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Uie  Fed- 
eral Oovemmoit  intends  to  bring  heavy 
pressures  to  bear  against  any  local  com- 
munity not  toeing  the  line  as  dictated 
by  the  natlnnal  boreaueracy.  OSA  Ad- 
ministrator Robert  L.  Kumlg  announoed 
that  his  afaicy  would  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  taivestlgatlBg  all  pivMpee- 
ttve  sites  for  both  pidUtc  buildings  and 
Isased  maces.  If  low  and  moderate  hous- 
ing on  a  nondtitoriminatory  basis  was 
found  to  be  inadequato  in  a  community, 
it  could  be  ruled  out  as  a  site  not  oo^ 
for  Federal  low-ineome  housing  aaslst- 
anee,  but  for  other  types  of  Federal 
building  as  wril. 

HUD  Secretary  Oeorge  Romney  an- 
nounced further  that  HUD  penocnel 
will  use  new  checklists  to  rate  proposed 
projects  as  "supertor."  "adavaate,"  or 
"poor."  Romney  said  that  a  key  item  on 
the  checklist  would  be  -nopdlsertmlBa- 
tory  kwatkn."  "A  proposed  praddct."  he 
disdoeed.  "will  earn  a  'suparior'  ratteg  If 
it  is  outside  an  area  of  minority 
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tratton."  TMs.  of  eoorse.  means  that  the 
Fedend  OOTemmcBt  is  now  tncffert  tell- 
ing ladivkluals  at  Ham  most  baale  gor- 
araiMntal  lavri  how  th«lr  towns  and 
eoBummftles  are  to  be  organiaed.  And 
tUs  eoweiaa,  as  Robert  L.  Caxttr,  presi- 
dent of  the  Nktlonal  Cdnunlttee  Acalnst 
Dtaprlwinatlnn  in  Housing,  potnis  oat.  Is 
backed  up  by  the  threat  that  "a  local 
community  which  refuses  federally  snb- 
iilillBjil  low-income  housing  Is  going  to 
get  cut  off  from  other  types  of  Federal 
aid." 

A  confirmation  of  this  interpretation 
came  when  Secretary  Romney  an- 
nounced that  a  similar  pcdicy  would  be 
Implemented  with  regard  to  water  and 
sewer  grant  programs. 

Among  other  things  these  further 
"guidelines"  require  qponsors  of  subdl- 
vislcns.  multlfamUy  projects,  and  mobile 
home  courts  of  2S  or  mors  units  J 


(a)  Oanry  out  aa  aflbatatlTe  program  to  at- 
tract applteaato  at  aU  laeea.  ladudlag  the 
requirement  that  all  adverttolng  carry  elthw 
the  HDD  approved  Bqual  Booilng  Oppor- 
tunity logo  or  alogaa  and  that  all  advertto- 
ing  depleUag  petMne  eball  depict  parsons  of 
majority  and  minority  raoea.  (b)  Malntoln  a 
nondlaolmlnatory  blzlng  polley  In  reornlt- 
tog  from  both  minority  aad  majority  laoee 
for  etaff  engaged  In  the  eale  or  rental  of 
propertlaa.  (e)  QpeellleaUy  aOllett  dlgible 
buyere  or  tenanto  reported  to  the  eponaor  by 
HUD  araa  or  laeurlng  <riBoea. 

Indeed,  this  does  represent  a  "more  ac- 
tlTlst"  housing  pcdlcy.  llie  Federal  Gov- 
emment.  by  ttireat  of  withholding  our 
own  tax  moneys  from  us  at  the  local  level, 
is  comhig  to  dictate  not  only  a  commu- 
nity's organisation  and  distribution,  but 
also  who  must  be  solicited  for  housing 
sales,  how  housing  must  be  advertised 
and  even  the  composition  of  sales  staffs. 

Recent  devetopments  In  the  35th  Con- 
gresstonal  District  toward  eipanslon  of 
low-income  housing  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  makes  (me  wonder  at 
the  political  masoohlsm  of  the  admin- 
istration with  reference  to  its  coercive  ac- 
tivities in  what  has  been  one  of  its  most 
powerful  strongholds. 


THE  8IOHTB  OF  SUMMER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  rtoaxDA 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Jvly  12.  1971 

Mr.  snCEBB.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
love  good  writing  will  enjoy  an  article 
entitled  "Sights  of  Summer."  It  Is  by 
Tom  Ben,  who  writes  for  the  Pensacola 
News  Journal.  Those  who  read  his  work 
will  attest  to  the  skill  with  which  he 
piHtrays  the  sights  and  sounds  of  sum- 
mer. It  is  well  worth  reading.  I  tnelude 
it  in  the  CoHcixssioMAL  Rscoso  at  this 

point: 

Snas  or  SxncMza 

(^TomBau) 
8t0kte  aad  eouade  cf  Summer  .  .  . 
Ipltomlaed  for  Weet  Plorlda  by  the  moae- 
faatooaed  Uve  oak  uader  wbleh  the  fledging 

Utg^tMtma  Beet  in  the  1820b. 

■itaad  by  barefoot  boys.  who.  shlrt- 
oltoab  to  the  protecting  bower  of 
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a  ptratoli  lair 


ttam  Ite  giant  bole  .  .  . 
a  mille  ealled  tan  *tip. 
at  euauaar. 
8iaf  oa  tha  beadi.  Seoad  aad  elghto  aad 
a  merle  .  .  .  aroma  acrid  from  ohaixlng  meat 
on  ooato  ...  the  fttlat  af/kea  of  ombe  bomng 
on  driftwood  fire  .  .  .  the  fun  moon  a  aBver 
ereacent,  then,  madaUlon-llke,  fuU-blown  aa 
It  rtoea  above  hlgh-pUed  douda  above  the 
outf. 

The  aged,  resting  oa  park  bendMa  .  .  . 
resting  eRor  yeare  of  toU  .  .  .  gnarled  hande 
now  Idle,  eoertitilm  bird-like  for  ooeupatlon. 

Foreat  and  glade  .  .  .  broad  IMda  of  graae. 
com.  baaaa  vtd  mrtona  ...  all  hung,  eus- 
pendad  in  the  heat  of  noon  sun,  a  baU  of  fire 
but  momentarily  pauelng  bl^  abore  the 
land  on  tranalt  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

Munet  neta  drying  In  the  eun  .  .  .  eelne 
boata  on  the  ahore. 

lite  eounda  of  Summer  .  .  . 

The  eerape  at  metal  on  wood  as  flahermen 
rid  the  boate  of  winter's  aoeumulatlon  .  .  . 
freSb-patnt  small,  and  oakum. 

Oentle  breeaee  that  can  whip  to  hurricane 
force.  Impelled  by  nature  In  tbt  tropics. 

The  sights  of  Summer  .  .  . 

Gold  gushing  from  the  qwut  as  new  oats 
are  blown  trom  the  oomblne.  The  sheen  of 
g(dd  from  sun  on  wheat  stubble. 

Touths,  sunfrecklee  r^'"**^  aoroee  their 
faces,  rushing  to  be  the  flret  in  the  surf  .  .  . 
mothscs  languid  In  the  sun  as  their  sona' 
race  for  the  water. 

3ux&XD6r  >  •  • 

Day  starto  with  fresh  cooUng  wind  from 
aulf  before  the  sun,  roeeate  below  the  hori- 
zon, brings  fuU  Ught  to  give  the  day  progres- 
sive heat. 

Long  days,  becoming  shorter  as  the  sun 
continues  on  its  orbit  South,  toward  Winter. 

But  the  sights  and  sounds  .  .  .  and  smeUs 
of  SunmMr. 

Long  lines  at  ears,  bumper  to  bumper, 
progressing  slowly  from  beach  to  home  .  .  . 
tired,  hot  parents  .  .  .  irritated  youngsters 
...  all  driving  Into  the  Summer  sun  .  .  . 
the  end  of  a  long  Summer  day. 

But  Sununer  to  more.  Suamier  .  .  .  the 
ultimate  seaann  when  the  earth  produces 
Seeds,  germinated  la  the  Spring,  produce 
their  fruit,  nua  to  the  harveet  time  ...  the 
season  when  the  earth,  dormant  through 
winter  months,  gives  her  bounty  to  sustain 
the  world  .  .  . 

...  all  drenched  by  Summer  storm,  or 
bathed  in  brl/^t  blue  lli^t.  ^;>ltomlBed  .  .  . 

...  by  the  slghto  and  sounds  and  smdto 
of  Summer. 


DR.  RICHARD  L.  HOPFPIO  OF  DAY- 
TON,  OHIO.  ELECTED  PRBSIDKNT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  (VTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
Df  THB  HOUSB  OF  BXPBBBBNTA'IIVBU 

Mondiqr,  Jnlw  12,  1971 

Mr.  WHALSN.  Mr.  Speakar.  it  is  my 
distinct  honor  to  acknowledge  that  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Hopptog  of  my  distrtet  as- 
sumed the  ixresldency  of  the  Ameitean 
Optemetrle  Association  at  its  74«h  an- 
nittl  congress  in  Hbustoc,  Ite.,  on  June 
27.  Dr.  Hoviiing^  stature  and  reputation 
are  well  known  in  Dayton  and  through- 
out CMilo,  and  I  am  personally  delighted 
to  be  able  to  extend  to  him  my  wannest 
congratulatinns. 

■nie  dImenBton  of  Dr.  Hopplng's  honor 
Is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
Optometrlc  Assoclatioo  is  a  federation  of 
51  optometrlc  associations  repreeenting 
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an  the  States  and  the  Dbtilet  of  Qoliini- 
bla.  TtM  asaortattnn  «eaks  for  nsady 
18,000  eve-care  praetitkuwcs,  and  is  the 
third  largest  indopendani  health  care 
prof  OBstoa  te  tha  osotttxy .  It  is  aignifleant 
to  not*  thai  optometry  provides  over  70 
pereent  of  the  roottne  eye  care  in  ttie 
Utatted  States  today. 

The  American  Optometrlc  Assodatton 
has  shown  great  foresii^t  by  decting  Dr. 
Hopping  as  its  president.  He  has  repeat- 
edly eidiiUted  his  exceptional  dedicatiom 
in  both  dvlc  and  piofesilonaT  matten. 
He  has  been  deeted ''OotBtanding  Toong 
Man  of  the  Tear"  by  the  Dayton  Junior 
Cliamber  of  Commerce;  one  of  the  Tat 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  Ohto;  and 
honored  by  his  own  State  profaswional 
Association  as  "Outstandtaig  Optometilst 
of  the  Year."  He  has  been  an  active 
member  on  the  board  of  diiectors  of  the 
Council  for  Retarded  Children.  Big 
Brother  Association,  the  Montgomery 
County  Mental  Health  Hyslene  Aasodap 
tton,  and  the  YWCA  Buflding  Fund. 

At  the  age  of  S6,  Dr.  Hopping  served 
as  i»esident  of  the  Ohio  Optometrte  As- 
sodatkm,  from  1964-66.  During  his  tetm. 
Dr.  Hopi^ng  demonstrated  unusual  In- 
sight, loyalty,  and  maturity  for  someone 
so  young.  He  provided  his  aworiatioa 
with  positive  direction  and  initiative. 
It  is  with  this  same  motivatian  that  Dr. 
Hopping  has  become  president  of  the 
American  Optometrlc  Aasodatian,  I  can 
foresee  nothing  leas  Oian  the  same  dxlve 
and  vigor  that  has  so  much  character- 
ised his  earlier  career  accompanying  him 
to  his  new  position. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  ttilB  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Dr.  Hopping,  honor  his 
assodatkm,  and  extend  my  beet  wishes 
for  the  continned  success  of  his  efforts  to 
pixxvide  an  outstanding  primary  health 
care  service.  He  is  a  credit  to  my  district, 
to  our  State,  and  to  Us  prof  essian. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TOALL  REBIDGNTB 
OF  INDIANA'S  FCPTH  CONORB8- 
SKHf  AL  DIBTRKrr 


HON.  aWOOD  HILUS 


m  THI  HOT7SB  OF  BBPBBBXNTATIVBB 

MOHdag.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  miAJB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very 
impMtant  that  Members  of  Congress 
know  the  thinking  of  people  whom  they 
represent,  tbuefore.  I  have  sent  out  a 
qoestiannsire  to  all  the  realdente  of  the 
Indiana  Fifth  Oongiesslonal  District.  It 
is  as  foUows: 

DBAS  ramam  Hooagoaa:  X  would  Bke  for 
you  to  i^ve  ma  your  opinlona  oa  the  aiajor 
toanoa  that  wfU  oosne  before  the  B9nd  Ooa- 
pees.  As  your  stoeted  lepreeaatattve.  tt  to 
my  prtvOaga  to  east  my  vote  oa  tagUIattoa 
that  wm  affeot  ant  MSttoa.  aad  eaeh  of  Ito 
indlvMtMls. 

I  hops  tha*  yea  will  take  a  fsw  aUautae 
of  your  thaa  by  fnuag  out  the  qaaattoeaaire 
and  mallU^  It  today.  I  know  that  a  ~yee'  or 
"no"  reepoBBs  to  diaealt,  but  we  la  Ooagreee 
mast  use  IMa  inettind  whan  we  vote  B* 
maasnisa  ca  Cha  floor  of  tb»  Boose. 

Whaa  the  qusettoaaatre  baa  bean  teton- 
toted.  the  reauita  win  be  made  avaUalde  to 
you.  If  you  would  like  a  oopy  of  the  reeulte 
Ign  your  name  on  the  oppostto  page. 


b«  «r  lft»  16  te  St  yoalreMB 


la  ttto  MbBe  artMatof 
6L  PoBnilQii  eitoltet  isniMiiaa  tf  tt  would 

psying; 
T.  tHaas 
ft  Tlw  ooaas|>t  of  an  an  Wluntoer  army? 


JOJB.  OAttMKil  EnBOBIBBB  RE- 

vamgaommmDmrn  avrica 


Bsm^  mm  wuaxMAs 


U.Wt 


w 


llr.  BRADWAO.  ifir.flpaaker,  earlier 
this  year  Joai  Cariaeo  Mk  South  Africa 
after  mn^Bom  tot  snore  Uteit  a  decade  as 
one  of  the  maing  «Mt  ifghte  lawyers 
for  blaek  South  AMeaas. 

A  Sooth  AfHoan  cMia«B.  Mr.  Cailson 
bumMy  dsetribad  hit  iradc  there  as  re- 
acting '^  any  etvOiMI  pemn  would 
respoad."  But  his  Bettoitias  in  defense 
of  vlctbm  ef  diacrtastBatary  laws  are 
tesfibnoay  to  his  great  eemmitment  to 
human  rights  in  thi^  trasMed  nation. 

Mr.  sneaker,  to  eoopBatBtton  with  the 
Lawyers  Committee  lor  Civil  Rl^ta 
Under  Iaw,  Mr.  OaxisoB  repieeented  37 
South  Wwt  AMeaas  in  tbe  flzst  ease 
under  the  netortoas  "TtraxiMm  Act." 
He  sued  the  wiiHstei  of  poUee  on  bdialf 
of  the  widow  and  ehlUm  of  a  man  irtxo 
died  In  poMbe  detentioB  fcdlowtaig  the 
admlBlstratlan  of  tioetrie  diocks.  And 
last  year,  he  seeved  the  acquittal  of  19 
nonwhita  poUtieal  defsodante  who  had 
been  in  datantign  for  over  a 
mostly  IB  sDHiary  eoBftMMsni. 

Mr.  CansoB,  Bbo  Is  aow  a 
f^ow  at  ttie  OBtttsr  for  mtematianal 
Studlea.  (nsruBeart  his  wocfc  and  the 
array  of  mnw^re  tawa  he  f on^t  in 
South  Afriea  fti  BB  addnas  btiTore  a  Joint 
meeUac  of  b  eaettan  ef  the  Amerloan 
Bar  AaMCtetiaii  end  ttB  lAwyan  Com- 
mittee for  GMH  Si«bte  lAider  Law  in 
WasfatagtoB  OB  April  M.  167L 

Mr.  flkieafeir,  I  believe  Mr.  oailson'a 
remBrits  aee  weelh  sbaiiBg  with  my  ool- 
leagiMs.  ant  aft  tliia  petatt  lindode  them 
in  the 


to  BM  to 

.ntoaa 

.fttr  what 

I  dM  te  SoeSB  Aftlea  «es  to  reset  aa  any 
dvillflid  pMesa  woeM  lewood.  but  awy  I 
eocept  «M  hoaor  gnktsreaif  aad  httaably.  R 
to  a  clianai^e  for  yoa  tb^v*  aokad  me  to 
apeak  to  yo«  oa  tBa  eve  of  T^mt  Day"  and 
South  AQlffl.Bdi'*  Hmm  to  tMoh.  It  to  a 
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at  IHX  mrnMtA  aovlto  AMa»  a 
of  MS  HfciU 

from  4  inuTiUBH  MM  fRm  Q>W< 


OM  of  »pap«iMton  of  jwt  1 
000 pMpi*.  g.aMjOOO  vhltw  v»p«aktt*aa  to 

e«st  ttNtr  teM*  «ar  «m  vlOto  MBtttetai  a< 
th«i«giiiy— antt^iifcttapittw;  9ejp«- 
noft  «<  tU»MMtonjto  voMd  ftr  tlM  eonttn- 
uaoM  «<  tta*  pnMMk  wktt*  nsnnMM  aod- 
•tr  KWl*  »4  pvMBt  of  tbis  •tocftont*  votad 
for  tlM  nort  aed— ti  ^aag*  to  b« 
wttliln  til*  TfMfn  tMunratk.  TboM 
ant*  euHwattvw  haw  an*  wmabm  at  ftr- 
lUnMnt.  BMan  Soman,  who  la  alaetad  man 
for  bar  panooamy  thaa  har  party  poUdaa. 


R  la  tnia  to  aay.  ftnn  tha  aMntton  of  a 
dataU  hara  or  tlMn.  that  tha  whola  whtta 
aiactonta  vlah  tha  atatoa  quo  to  ba  matn- 


Tba  quaptlnn  la:  Oan  »  baf 
•    -nian  an  aimllllaB  paopla  in  Boath  Afrlea 
and  HamlMa  bat  only  3  mtllkn  ban  a  vatoa 
la  It  auprana  lagMattn  authnt^. 

I  aa  a  lawfv.  teoocht  ooto  tha  trontlari 
of  ehanf*.  vaa  ahia  to  vttnaaa  tha  atruggla 
botwaaa  thon  fonaa  aaalntalnlnc  tha  atotna 
qoo  and  tha  tvnm  nrglBc  aoma  nal  and 
man  aqoltabla  ayatam  of  gowHamant.  Aa  a 
raanlt  I  aaa  tail  yon  aomathlng  about  how 
tba  atatoa  quo  la  mamtalwart 

m  T——«""'i  how  thla  la  (tana  wa  an  abla 
to  aaa  wtet  la  dona.  It  la  naoaaaary  tbara- 
fon  t«r  appradato  that  tt  aarraa  little  to 
«MtT««»i«  lAw  and  ordar  by  aooh  foroa  of 
Uw  that  Uk  tha  uroeaaa  Indlvldnal  Ubarty 


m  South  Aftlca  than  la  Uttla  Mt  at 
fundaaMBlal  Ubarty.  Ubarty  of  tha  IndlTkl- 
iMl  that  out  ba  anjoyad.  TlUa  appUaa.  aa  In- 
daad  It  muat  do.  to  aU  tha  populatton.  Black 
and  Wblta  an  daprlnd  of  thrtr  Uberttaa. 

In  ordar  to  opboM,  by  foroa  of  law.  the 
rule  of  tha  Wbltaa  and  their  anpramaey. 
thaae  rulan  ban  needed  to  aabatttute  for 
the  "ooocapt  at  tha  fundamental  Ubarty  of 
the  BObjaet,"  tha  "eoneapt  at  Um  aeeurlty 
of  the  State."  The  Wbttea.  happy  to  an)oy 
their  prlTlIecaa  and  the  blgbeet  atandard  of 
UTlnc  anywhan  in  tha  woM.  han  aoeepted 
the  raphMeaaent  of  mbarty"  by  "State  aeeu- 
rtty.- 

Ta  the  Oourta,  to  the  White  pubUe.  to  all 
autbortty  the  oae  of  tba  magle  pbran  "this 
eoaaUtutea  a  threat  to  State  aeaurtty~ 
alleaoaa  aU  quaaHona  and  Juatlflea  aU  poUoe 


Aueoar  total  imuiaauifca 

I  ban  aean  Btahojw  aooapC  It  whan  thetr 
Deana  an  aireeted  and  detained:  I  have 
aaen  lawyan  accept  It  when  their  biuOieia 
an  detained,  and  adtton  accept  it.  aa  mta 
aa  the  White  pubUc  and  aathcttty.  accept  tt. 
and  moot  ui^arglTable  I  haTe  aaen  Jndfaa 
not  only  accept  It  but  lean  over  to  uphold 
the  patently  oi^JUBt  and  Inegular  actlona  of 
the  executln  and  pOlloe. 

It  la  moat  nnftrgtinMe  for  JudgM  and  law- 
yen  to  accept  bUadly  thla  eoooapt  of  "State 
ieenrlty"  when  hanh  eneuttva  aetton  la 
taken.  Mr  lawyan  an  above  an  the  Onard- 
lana  and  watchdo^i  of  onr  Uberty.  m  loofclng 
back  at  South  Africa,  my  country  of  btrtb 
which  I  dearly  love,  I  oan  teU  you  how 
the  atatoa  quo.  the  aeeurlty  of  the  atate. 
baa  bean  maintained  at  the  coat  of  human 
dignity  and  Uberty. 

A  praraqulalte  of  any  eramlnatUin  of  Sooth 
Afxloa  la  the  appncuttoo  that  "tha  State" 
raet  aquar^  on  a  concept  which  featured 
larvaly  in  Xurope  In  the  thlrttee  and  ftortlea— 
tbat  to  Baoe  daaalfleaUon. 
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After  Wyaan  of  legMatton  tha  "Popola- 
ticn  Hagiatieiltiii  Aat  Mo.  »  of  IOTP."  la  the 
of  itsid  Mboa  dlaeilinlna- 
tlon.  Zn  tame  of  it.  anry  atngla  peiaon  altn 
or  daad  ta  olaaaMad  aeocrdlnff  to  nwa.  It  la 
Mrth.  dorinc  Ufa,  and  on  death 
for  avary  panoa  to  ba  alaaifllail.  ft*  on  a 
panoL'fe  alaaalftnatlon  flowa  aU  hla  ilcMa  and 
prtvUegiB  or  lack  of  them.  The  Act  pr»- 
vldee  that  anry  peraon  ahaO  be  laaqed  with 
a  nca  claa^llratlon  document  Immadlataly 
aftar  leflatratlon  of  birth:  thla  rapiacaa  the 
old  mrth  eertUeate. 
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On  reerblns  It  yean  of  aga  ovary 
la  photographed  and  abaU  anAy  (or  a  men 
oonpnhenatve  doeumant  aattlag  out  Iden- 
tity numbera  Tbim  number  la  part  of  a  code 
which  win  tndleate  eez,  data  of  birth,  race 
flaaaifltation  and  etttaeneblp. 

Vor  Afviwana  only  aneh  dccumenta  ahaU 


(a)  hla  dlatUct  of  ordinary  realdence 

(b)  hie  ethnic  group  or  tribe  to  which 
be  la  attached 

<e)   further  detatla  conoemlng  bla  birth 

(d)  hla  flngarprtnta 

In  addltlan  provlalon  la  made  for  a  "reo- 
ord  of  vottng"  for  aU  thcee  who  an  entitled 
to  vote  but  thla  baa  not  yet  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Stete  Praaldent.  Why  ta  then 
a  delay?  Not  becauaa  of  any  baettatlon  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  Implement  the  Uw. 
but  only  becauaa  the  atate  baa  not  yet  "oom- 
putarlaad"  an  thla  Information  it  wlabee  to 
keep.  Who.  I  wonder,  will  be  the  lucky  aiq>- 
pller  of  thla  computer — an  W"g'««h  firm,  an 
American  one.  a  Vraneta  onaT  I  do  not  know. 

Tlian  an  Juat  ov«r  15  mllUon  Afrtcana  m 
South  Afirlca  and  Namlbla-Hdl  claaaHled  ac- 
cording to  ethnic  origin  and  tribe.  Over  a  ten 
year  period  8.000.000  of  them  have  been  ar- 
reated  and  Jailed  for  paaa  offenaee.  llieae 
"Paaa"  offenaee  an  crlmea  nowhen  eln  in 
the  world.  Tbay  an  crlmea  relating  only  to 
color  of  akin— the  Dlackneea  of  AMcana.  tUa 
la  part  of  the  race  rlaealflcatlon  pattern — 
part  of  the  dlaerlmlnatlon  baaed  on  race. 

■very  aln^e  day,  7  daya  a  waUk,  365  daya 
a  year,  and  on  Sundaya  too  for  thU  super 
Calvlnlat  regime,  a  daily  average  of  2.500 
Afrioana  an  arreeted  under  the  Paaa  Lawa  In 
South  Africa:  lite  average  time  for  a  can 
la  a  mtnutea. 


In  FaiUament  in  199$.  a  Parliamantarlan 
waa  Bfaocked  and  dladoeed  that  1.7T7.063 
Afrleana  bad  been  arraated.  But  the  average 
yaaity  flgun  u  760j000.  Our  prtaon  popula- 
tion on  a  dally  average  baals  la  pranntly  on 
last  known  flgurea  MM5,  that  la  a^  tlmea 
tbat  of  the  united  Kingdom  whldi  la  88,000. 
Britain  population  la  BB4WO.O0O  wbldi  la  wan 
than  double  that  of  South  Afrlca'a.  47%  of 
the  woild'a  hanglnga  take  jflace  in  South 
Africa. 

Tba  degradation  of  poUce  and  of  tbelr 
vlcttma  la  an  inevitable  reault.  Paaa  Lawa 
and  thetr  ezecuUcn  act  like  add  corroding 
human  relatlonahlpa  of  aodety  and  destroy- 
ing reepect  for  law.  The  fedlnga  and  ctm- 
cem  for  one  another  wlilcb  I  beUeve  aU  man 
and  woman  have  and  ashlUt  in  all  dvlllaed 
aodety  la  eaten  away. 

Incraaelngly  then  an  Afrtcana  and  othen 
no  loogar  wffling  to  accept  the  atate  of  af- 
faln  in  South  Africa  who  aaek  changee.  The 
State  aeeurlty  forcee  armed  by  the  many 
laws  already  paaaed  atrlve  to  pnvent  any 
such  change.  I  aay  any  quite  daUbentdy. 
Parliament  baa  designed  lawa  to  jRohlblt  the 
bringing  about  of  aay  poUtlcal,  BOdal  or 
economic  change  to  the  preeant  atruetun. 

A  body  of  lawa  exists  to  dsal  with  such 
matters  and  la  eaUad  "Saeorlty  LtgWattan." 
It  may  alao  Im  called  "Begulatkm  Destgnsd 
to  Prevent  and  Outlaw  Change."  It  Is  a  crime 
pxmlshable  by  death,  or  by  long  Imprlaon- 
ment.  one  year  being  compulsory,  to  advo- 


cate political,  eodal   or  economic 

thla  mvDivee  any  ualaitful  act  or 
rhatewar  the  aatnn  of  tha  uxdaw- 
fol  act  or  omlaainn  (Suppreeaton  of  Ooaamu- 
ntsm  Aet  which  oraatae  "Stetotcry  Oom- 
mualsm.") 

"It  la  a  Grtae  pualshaUa  by  death  or  a 
minimum  of  5  vean  ImprleonmiPnt.  to  coan- 
mtt  any  nalawfol  aet  whanby  the  aata- 
tananee  of  law  and  order  la  endangered,  any 
property  damagtid.  the  movement  of  traAc 
otaetrueted  or  the  admlnlstratlan  of  tha  wi- 
faha  of  state  embarraaeed  unlam  the  defaam 
can  pron  various  listed  dreumstancsa. 

"It  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death  or  a 
mintwiiiwi  Q(  5  ysan  ImprUonment.  to  com- 
mit any  act — and  hen  no  qualification  of 
unlavrfnineaa  la  preeent — If  done  with  Intent 
to  endanger  the  mamtanance  of  law  and  or- 
der, auch  Intent  be  praeumed  when  tba  act 
is  llkdy  to  ban  had  any  one  of  a  number  of 
listed  reeults,  such  as  the  achievement  of 
any  poUtleal.  sodal  or  economic  aim— the 
caun  of  financial  loes  to  any  person. 

"In  order  to  eeo^M  convlctton  a  defend- 
ant must  prove  beyond  reaaonable  doubt  ha 
did  not  intend  any  of  the  listed  results. 
These  an  crlmea  of  "Terrorlam." 


Having  claaalfled  a  parson  by  calling  him 
a  naaty  name  "TBrrorlst"  "Communist" 
"Subverdve"  it  Is  easy  to  deal  with  him 
and  dsprlve  him  of  all  his  rights  and  his 
Uberty. 

"nta  law  aaalats  too  by  providing  definitions 
of  crlmee  which  an  vsgiie,  wide  and  aU 
embracing. 

To  assist  further  the  tew  legistetes  back- 
wards. An  act  committed  In  1063  may  have 
been  legal  then  but  Is  now  msde  Ulegal  in 
1B67.  e.g.  (Sec.  9(1)  of  the  Terrorism  Aet  88 
of  1067.  Sec.  28  of  the  General  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  Ifo.  ea  of  1066  and  othan]. 

Ttie  law  permits  special  courta  and  spe- 
cial prooeduree  providing  for  instance  fOr 
the  proaaeutlon  to  ]otn  in  the  aame  indict- 
ment a  number  of  chargea  not  naceaaartly 
ntetlng  to  the  aame  ofTenn  or  arising  out 
of  the  eame  transaotlon  against  a  number 
of  persons.  Bven  although  tha  cffenn  la  com- 
mitted by  dtlfarent  persona  at  dlffennt  times 
and  plaoss  and  dlffSrsat  offeneae  an  com- 
mitted peraona  may  be  charged  In  the  aame 
diarge  and  aU  tried  together.  (Sec.  827(1) 
and  828  of  the  Criminal  Procedun  Act  Na 
66  of  1B65.  Sec.  5(e)  Of  the  "nrrorlem  Aet. 
Sec.  12(6)  (a)  of  the  Suppreaslon  of  Oom- 
munlsm  Act  No.  87  of  1968. 

The  right  to  baU  is  rsmovsd  msrdy  by  the 
Attorney  Oaneral  handing  in  a  certificate 
and  the  Court  may  th«t  make  no  inqiilrtea 
into  the  matter. 

Tba  burden  of  proof  is  mads  sasy  for  the 
State  and  since  1958  (General  Iaw  Amend- 
ment Aet)  an  accueed  Is  mon  and  mon  fn- 
quently  required  to  prove  his  innoosnoe  and 
the  Court  may  preeume  his  guilt. 

Purthermon  whether  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted in  Los  Angdee  or  lOami  the  trial  oan 
be  held  in  Syracuse. 

HXAVT  PmiALnBS 

The  above  1958  law  outlaws  organised 
protest  and  processions  and  Impoeea  heavy 
fines.  Imprisonment  or  whipping  or  both  tox 
any  offense  "committed  by  way  of  protest  or 
in  support  of  any  ffarfipalgn  for  the  repeal  or 
mnrtlficatlmi  of  aay  law."  [Criminal  Pro- 
cedun Act  No.  8  of  1968] 

TThna  854  studsnta,  laeturem,  churchmen, 
and  othen  wen  aireated  and  chaiged  under 
thla  wide  ranging  law  when  they  marched  m 
orderly  faahlon  to  the  main  police  atetion  In 
Johanneeburg  to  protest  redetentlon  of  "The 
22"  laat  year.  The  22  Afrtcana  had  been  de- 
tained originally  ovar  a  year  aarllar  aa  "Tar- 
rorlat  datalnaaa."  They  wen  than  brought  to 
Court  and  cbarged,  not  as  "I^rrorlsta"  but 
as  "Coaamunlsts."  Then  In  Pshruary  1970 
they  wen  acquitted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
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the  Attorney  Oeaaaal  wtthdnw  hta 
proaaeutlon.  Tmmedlatdy  the  JOdge  left  the 
bench,  the  Seeurlty  Police  moved  In,  and  m 
Court,  reaatalnad  -The  22." 

Twdn  weeks  after  thdr  redetentlon.  again 
under  the  Tamdaaa  Aat.  ttaa  etudaate  after 
a  niaallag  at  tlidr  vnlveralty  HMmtanaoudy 
walked  la  prnoeaalon  to  John  Venter  Squan. 
They  wen  arraated  and  charged.  Of  the  SS4, 
30  wen  charged  and  29  of  them  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  mualdpal  by-law  contnveatton 
and  paid  a  BOO  fine.  But  aa  wtth  all  than 
who  ahow  oppodtloai  la  SUL  the  punlahmaot 
did  not  end  with  the  Court  conviction  and 
sentence.  Tba  Security  police  punued  and 
stlU  pursue  everyone  of  than  marOhen. 
When  they  apply  for  pasmxnte  they  an 
called  In  for  qneetlonlng.  If  they  need  Oov- 
emment  approval  for  any  action— a  bursary, 
a  grant,  a  vlaa,  tha  Security  Polloe  interferes. 
Tba  arm  of  the  law  Is  long  and  so  is  ite 
vengeanoe. 

Concerning  "The  22,"  after  aU  tha  protest, 
10  of  them  wen  brought  to  trial  after  a 
further  6  nxonth  redetentlon.  8  had  mysterl- 
oudy  disappeared,  one  of  then  being  found 
In  a  mental  hoaoe.  Bventually  In  August 
1070,  some  15  months  aftar  their  detention 
and  remaining  m  custody  they  wen  retired. 
But  with  aU  the  powan  of  the  law  the  inept 
Attorney  Oonaral  and  hla  inaadent  proeecu- 
ton  brought  540  allagatlona  against  the  same 
socund  who  had  been  acquitted  in  Pebruary. 
Of  then  allagatlona  about  588  wen  identi- 
cal and  not  even  the  Judgee  could  help  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Seeurlty  Police  in 
finding  the  dlffarencn  m  allegatlone  which 
orlglnaUy  aald  "Aeouaed  l,  2  and  8  conaented 
to  do  thla  and  tbat."  Hie  Judge  found  he 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  throw  the  new 
charge  out  and  did  ao. 


Thla  upeet  Um  Security  Police  and  on  their 
suggestion  ths  Justin  Minister  Immediately 
Issued  Banning  and  Houm  Arrest  orden  on 
aU  than  twice  scqultted.  They  wen  aU 
placed  under  reetrletlons  for  5  yean,  m  addi- 
tion the  Stete  lodged  an  appeal  to  the  high- 
eet  Court  in  the  land  and  airanged  for  an 
espedltlous  hsartng.  Ths  8  AnMal  Judgn 
ddlberated  long  and  cautious^  but  found 
that  tbay  oould  only  cMne  to  one  conclu- 
sion. In  reaUty,  try  m  they  might  tbay 
could  find  no  difference  in  the  2  Indlctmenta. 
so  m  December  1970  they  rtlamlwnl  tba 
Appeal. 

But  me  19  wen  otUl  aubjeotad  to  con- 
stant baeaeanent.  Intimidation  and  pereecu- 
Uon  and  their  famlUea  too  suffered. 

It  must  be  smphaalaerl  that  acquittal  don 
not  mean  a  defendant  la  fm.  Deepite  kmg 
perloda  of  datentloa  and  Interrogation  the 
accueed  la  stlU  consldsred  gtOlty— guilty  la 
the  eyn  of  the  Justloe  lOnlstar.  So  than  la 
wtiole  praetln  of  "Punishment  without 
charge  or  trtal"— Banning,  boon  aznet, 
banlahment  or  tndeflatte  detention. 

Iforeover,  a  man  wlio  hn  been  ponlahed 
after  hla  convtetton  and  asntanno  and  hav- 
ing aervad  hla  aentenn,  la  punlahad  twin. 
Btf  on  auch  a  man.  a  poUtlcal  prlacmar  who 
servea  his  fuU  sentence  without  sny  remis- 
sion sad  in  the  harahsst  w»»irt«».iw.  aeeurlty 
condltlona.  leavaa  Jail  he  le  aerved  wtth  houn 
arrest  or  banning  orden.  Or  he  nuiy  dla- 
appear  from  eocMy  Into  banlahment.  The 
Security  PoUn  never  forgete  or  forgtVM  and 
is  ever  vengeful  of  tha  thrsate  peeeed  to  It  by 
anyone. 

KMSUBacmCLB 

Tat  wtth  all  then  pcwen  tha  Sseurlty 
PoUn  wen  not  aatlsfled.  Ae  a  tewyer  In 
South  Africa  I  eaw  the  Security  PoUw  ask 
for  a  nlaxatton  <rf  the  rule  of  law  to  permit 
abemttoQ  (a).  Then  having  been  given  (a) 


tbay  aald  In  faat  tt 
they  needed  (b)  and  (c).  Ilien  they  add 
wtth  the  knowledge  they  now  had  managed 
to  obtain,  and  thdr  own  Judgment  wlileh 
waa  of  eoom  aoimd  and  naceesary  and  tn 
the  Intacaat  of  Stete  eeeurlty  they  needed 
(d)  (e)  and  (f).  They,  of  coum,  had  to  gat 
that  too. 

Now  the  podttan  U  that  the  Security 
PoUn  an  a  law  unto  themntvw.  Their 
aotlons  sn  the  law. 

It  U  the  bead  of  the  Securtty  PoUn  as  It 
happens  wtK>  teUs  ths  public  and  aU  au- 
thority— tbat  In  futun  aU  poUtlcal  trials 
wUl  be  bdd  In  such  a  place.  The  Mlnlater 
of  Justin  snd  the  Attorney  Genenl  Usten. 

If  you  an  to  be  punished  without  trial, 
the  ICnistar  aote  on  the  advln  of  his  Se- 
cxarlty  PoUce. 

If  yon  an  to  recdve  a  pnnii a  <  or  not,  or 
you  ban  your  panport  wlthdnwix.  tt  Is  a 
matter  of  security  and  the  Securtty  PoUn 
bellen  this  Is  neceesary  so  the  Minister  aete. 

If  you  an  to  hold  a  proossslon  or  a  meet- 
ing it  U  not  the  Mayor  or  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate who  must  be  conaultad  and  flnaUy 
determine  the  matter— It  U  refaaiad  to  the 
Security  PoUm  and  the  Mayor  or  Chief  Biag- 
Istrate  acta  on  the  reotanmendatlons  of  the 
Sec\inty  PoUce. 

The  Secturtty  PoUee  an  evwywhen  and 
with  large  eeorst  funds  of  undlsdoeed 
amounte,  in  the  Univerdtlee.  n  Infonoan  In 
poUUcal  partlM,  as  q>lM,  Infmrmers  in 
ctauretam,  sad  everything  you  eay  may  be 
heard.  Than  Is  tal^hime  tapping  and  bog- 
ging and  survaUlann  of  people.  Then  an 
agent  provocatann.  than  la  Intimidation, 
wamlnga.  questionings,  Ute  night  vldta, 
barassmente  of  aU  kinds.  But  Stete  Security 
is  maintained  and  poUn  power  had  gone  mad. 

wma  powaa 

What  is  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Se- 
curity PdUm?  Do  they  themsdvn  know  and 
accept  any  limit? 

Section  (6)  of  the  Terrorism  Aet  pcrmlto 
indefinite  detention  of  a  person  without 
trld. 

H  the  Security  PoUn  wtu  It,  such  a  p«Bon 
la  bdd  in  soUtary  confinement.  If  the  Se- 
curity PoUn  requin  it,  be  is  bdd  incom- 
municado or  aUowad  vldton,  as  Security 
Polln  decide. 

If  Security  PoUm  considar  it  naceesary  a 
detalnn  may  not  be  aUowed  to  wash  or 
Shan  or  change  his  dothlng  or  ban  eating 
utensils — It  aU  depends  on  them. 

A  detalnn  may  be  Interrogated  endleatfy 
or  not  for  months  after  his  detention. 

No  Court  may  Inqnln  Into  or  pronounoe 
upon  the  valldtty  of  any  auch  action  takan  by 
the  Security  PoUn  (See.  6(1)  of  tha  Terror- 
ism Aet). 

Itnfassrrr  Arthur  I^csan  of  Duks  Uaivsnlty 
attended  one  trtal  bi  Protcrte  n  obaerver  for 
the  Wotld  Lutheran  Pederatlon— the  trtd  of 
87  Naaalbtana  and  aald. 

"If  you  pan  a  statute  which  gtvw  the  po- 
Un .  .  .  fm  rdga  to  do  almoat  saytblag 
they  plean  la  tha  way  of  humaa  rights,  sad 
thaa  neon  thla  l>y  nytag  tbat  you  wlU  of 
coum  rdy  on  tha  dlacretlon  of  the  auUiod- 
tm  aot  to  ahon  thla  power,  you  ban  for  aU 
practical  puipoan.  throwa  away  law  aad 
aubetttuted  wnllmtted  penend  tyranny." 

It  la  not  Borpslalng  and  no«  oasapaeted 
tbat  tune  and  again  aerlooa  allagatlona  have 
been  made  of  nnlawfol  aanulte  and  torton 
during  interrogation. 

It  la  not  auipalslng  too  that  the  Min- 
ister when  caUed  an  to  InveeUgate  dedtnn 
to  do  so  and  no  Judldd  enquiry  Is  held. 
TaamcoHT  saoor  luaiuaa 

Detalnan  ban  aald  en  oath  tbat  they  ban 
been  atrin>ed  naked,  auapended  abova  the 


grooad,    iteatrlnlly    ahoahad    aftar    being 
bUndfaldad.  and  made  to  atand  aitrllanlj 

It  la  known  that  at  leaat  14  datetnen  ban 
died  tn  dsteBllon  but  the  flgon  of  IS  hn 
subataan  too.  It  la  baid  to 
many  have  died  aa  a  reaOIt  ef  i 
quest  Maglatratw  han  held  that  at  leaat 
7  detalnew  died  by  "aulddd  hangtngi" 

One  detaUwe  Jomped  ftam  tha  Tth  Soor 
window  of  hla  tntarrogalton  room.  Tlia  Se- 
curity PoUoe  ban  aald  othKs  ban  died  aa 
a  reeult  of  "talUng  In  a  ehowar"  or  "sUpplag 
on  a  plan  of  eoap"  or  "failing  downstairs." 

The  moat  poignant  record  of  the  death 
of  a  detalnn  which  4>eaks  for  aU  Is  the 
stetement  in  Parliament  wbleta  simply  re- 


"An  onknown  man  died,  on  an  unknown 
date  of  a  oaun  unknown." 

How  oan  tha  nnbrldlad,  power  aaad  Se- 
curity PoUoe  now  be  controUed.  The  answsr 
tat  South  Africa  and  South  Africans  is  not 
an  easy  one  and  it  may  be  that  peaceful 
ways  of  change  an  outdated. 

But  the  lesson  to  be  learned  la  not  to 
start  on  this  road  to  ruin,  thla  nU-deetroy- 
Ing  plague  of  arbitrary  powen  bdng  granted 
to  Seeurlty  PoUn  or  esecutln  authority. 
Make  everyone  subject  to  the  law  and  equal 
bdoro  it.  The  words  of  an  American  Judge 
wen: 

"The  history  of  Uberty  baa  largely  biten 
the  history  of  obeervancn  of  procedural  safe- 
guards." 

It  is  not  new  but  it  muet  be  eald  agam 
and  again  so  tbat  it  is  remamberad  aad 
applied. 

Lawyen  must  Invoke  the  proteetlan  of 
the  laws  guarding  the  subjeeto'  Uberty.  Law- 
yen  must  enaun  tbat  tha  Rule  of  Law  la 
supreme.  Lawyen  muat  be  awake  to  any 
threat  to  Ubwty.  Lawyan  muat  njeet  aU 
laws  wlilch  do  not  obeerve  and  provide  for 
procedural  eafeguards. 

Lawyen  must  ensun  that  the  Uberty  of 
the  Individual  Is  uphdd  under  the  Rule  of 
Law. 


MISS  LINDA  JEAN  MOYER  CHOSEN 

MISS  vmaiNiA 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 


IN  TSB  HOUSB  OP  RBPKBBKNTATTVBS 

Monday.  JMiy  12.  1971 

Mr.  WUi'ilSUURST.  Mr.  apeaker.  tt 
ha*  long  ben  well  known  ttet  tbe  State 
ot  VlrginlB  !■  graced  by  many  lovely 
young  ladies.  Last  Saturday  evening,  it 
was  estabUsbed  that  Tidewater  Virginia 
can  boast  the  loveiiest  of  them  all. 

On  Saturday  evening.  July  10.  the 
finals  <a  tbe  MiM  VizginU  Pageant  were 
held  m  Roanoke.  At  that  time.  Miss 
Nocfoik.  Miss  Unda  Jean  Mayer,  waa 
choeen  Mlai  Virginia,  and  Uim  Ports- 
mouth. Miss  Katharine  Bruce  Uebler. 
was  named  first  nmner-up. 

Miss  Moyer  was  a  first-round  win- 
ner in  the  swimsuit  competition,  and 
Miss  LUbitr  wm  in  that  same  round  for 
her  talent  in  ballet.  They  are  both  young 
ladies  at  warmth,  chaim.  and  poise,  and 
most  destiyUn  of  the  recognition  their 
have  received.  Miss  Movw  wUl  be  a  Junior 
at  Chowan  OoOege.  and  MIm  Uebler  wUl 
be  a  sophoaore  at  Old  Dominion  Dlii- 
versity.  Tbey  an  a  endit  to  their 
schools,  their  cities,  and  our  State,  and  I 
salute  them  both. 
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Tbc  Houw  m«i  at  la  o^dock  noon. 

RflT.  J.  W.  BuBl,  8ptta|fli0ld  Osni* 
mant^  Cliurdi.  PumM  City,  Vta.«  of- 
fered ttie  foOowlnc  prtjivr: 

^  VMlMr.  vt  thMik  Ttee  for  Um 
grai^  oountey  Tob  licve  i^md  im,  for  the 
Alipljlity  pow  bj*  wlilob  nv  uv  fespt. 
•nd  lor  the  love  Ttoa  Imw  lmflow«d  opoo 
m.  We  also  ttwnk  Ton  for  tiioee,  past  and 
pzceentk  frbam  Ton  hne  gtvoi  ui  to  guide 
our  Hlitlfln  into  t&o  manifold  bleoilnBs 
that  we  haw  reeelYed.  We  aak  TImo  here 
and  now  to  blaaa  the  undertaklnts  of 
each  one  preeent  todaj.  Keep  Thy  hand 
upon  theai  and  direct  eadi  takUTldaal 
80  that  what  they  do  will  be  In  unity,  and 
win  pleaae  Him  who  made  ue  an  In  Hia 
image  and  llWnees.  Tbeae  thingi  we  ask 
In  the  name  of  Jeeus  CSirist  our  Lewd. 
Amen. 

THX  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announcffs  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objectloo.  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REV.  J.  W.  HUNT  DELIVERED  THE 
PRAYER  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  TODAY 

(Mr.  SIKB8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prayer 
today  was  ddivered  by  my  cloee  personal 
friend.  Rev.  J.  W.  Bunt,  of  Panama  City, 
Fla.  He  Is  outstanding  among  church 
leaders  in  my  State  and  his  reigwnslblll- 
ties  include  supervision  <tf  more  than  800 
churches  extending  from  Rcolda  to  for- 
eign nations.  I  have  long  admired  and 
appreciated  Reverend  Hunt  for  his  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  better  way  of 
life  and  I  fed  that  we  In  the  House  are 
fortunate  that  he  could  be  with  us  today 
to  deliver  a  very  ftne  opening  prayer. 


Mr. 


CAX1<  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 


the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  la  not 
pivaent. 
Tile  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

Mr.  BOGOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caU  of  the  House. 

A  eaU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roD,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memben  failed  to  answer  to  thelr 


AAiav 
Butnc 


[■sU  No. 
DavliM 
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QrMn.nk. 


Clma 


DuiMla.lfJ. 


WUUmbD. 
FoKon.  Tmn. 
arMn.Oric. 


Kuth 


f  ■iiSgiaha 

W&fiftC 

atnUen 

Unt 

Pundl 

atueter 

LoDg.!*. 

muitA 

XMaXL 

licCuUoch 

■■M 

TuDwilln 

Uanasf,  If  .T. 

Bymn 

wu» 

IhimD. 

Bchauw 

Zw»Gh 

yldd  myself  such  time  as  I  may  oon- 


Ihe  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUoaU  392 
Members  have  answered  to  thdr  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  ibe  caU  were  dispensed 
with.  

ME88AOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  blU  of  the  Hbuse  of 
the  following  title: 

MJk.  IB.  An  met  to  provld*  for  »  ooordl- 
natad  natlaiikl  hnatlns  aaSmtj  prafimin. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LBOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  eoosent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  fOe  certain  privileged  reports. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROV^TOTG  AN  ADMINIBTRATTVE 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BOUilNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU 
up  House  Resolution  515  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  omslderatlan. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  518 
Reaolved.  TtuA  upon  tlw  ardopUon  ot  tbls 
rMolutton  It  ilutn  be  In  ordor  to  mov*  that 
the  Hou*»  raaolT*  itMlf  into  th«  OommtttM 
of  tlw  Wliolo  Boom  on  th*  Stat*  of  the 
XJmon  for  tlM  oanaMMmtlon  of  tbo  bill  (HJl. 
8880)  to  prorM*  an  AdmlntatrattT*  AaHatant 
to  tlM  Ohlaf  Juatlea  of  tba  Unltad  Statas. 
Aftar  lanwal  debate,  wbleh  aball  be  eon- 
ttned  to  the  btu  and  aball  oontlnne  not  to 
«Meed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
oontroUad  by  the  obalnnan  and  ranking  ml- 
norttr  memhar  of  the  Oounittee  on  the 
Judlolary.  the  bUl  tbaU  be  lead  for  ammd- 
mtnt  under  the  flve-mtnute  ml*.  At  the 
oondxiaion  of  tb*  eonaldecmtlan  of  th*  bUl 
for  amendment,  the  Ocmmltte*  ahall  rla* 
and  report  the  bUl  to  ttie  Bonee  with  such 
aiiiMMliiMmU  aa  may  hava  been  adopted,  and 
the  pravlons  queattoa  ihaU  be  eomtderad  ae 
ordered  on  the  blU  and  aawndmenSe  tbaraCo 
to  Onal  paaeaf*  wtthout  Interranlnc  motion 
enept  one  motion  to  veoommlt, 

nie  SPEAKER.  Ihe  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Boixna)  is  recognised 
for  Ihour. 

Mr.  BCXJLJNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd  SO 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Skxth),  pending  which  I 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  reeolution  before  us 
makes  in  order  a  biU  profvidlng  for  an 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  There  was  no  controversy  that 
I  am  aware  of  in  the  committee  that  of- 
fers the  leglslatian.  nor  was  there  any 
controvwsy  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
eonoeming  this  legislation;  therefore,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yieU  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLnfo)  House  ResolutiOQ 
515  provides  for  1  hour  of  debate  under 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
the  biU.  HJl.  8699.  providing  for  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  C^hief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  creati<m  of  on 
offlce  of  administrative  assistant  to  the 
(Thief  Justice  to  be  staffed  as  foUows: 
One  administrative  assistant  at  $40,000: 
one  legal  assistant  at  $22,897:  one  sec- 
retary at  $12,669. 

There  are  incidental  costs  including 
furniture,  equipment  and  personnel 
benefits,  and  they  are  expected  to  total 
about  $20,000. 

The  projected  cost  of  the  offlce  is 
about  $95,000  the  first  year  and  $86,600 
^^nTma.iiy  thereafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  BoLLmo).  the 
indications  are  that  there  are  no  objec- 
tions to  this  bin.  I.  for  one.  happen  to 
object  to  it.  I  object  to  the  rule  and  I 
object  to  the  bin  being  here  today.  I 
think  we  are  wasting  our  time  here  to- 
day in  considering  this  particular  \ail. 
We  have  a  very  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  that  considered 
the  biU  HJt.  9272  on  June  24  of  this 
year  and  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  337  to  10. 

HA.  9272  appropriated  money  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  eight  Justices  and  office  help,  and 
so  forth,  of  the  Court— it  is  $3,482,000. 

For  printing  and  binding  of  opinions 
ca  the  Supreme  Court  reports,  $317,000. 
MlsceUaneous  aQ>enses  to  be  expended 
by  the  Chief  Justice.  $318,000. 

Automobiles  for  the  Chief  Justloe  of 
the  United  States,  $13,400. 
Booka  for  the  Supreme  Court,  $49,000. 
These  are  continuing  authorisations 
for  this  particular  agency.  They  may  not 
incluae  this  (me  spedflo  administrative 
assistant  unless  this  legislation  is  passed. 
However,  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Roomr)  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
for  the  Suiureme  Court  and  they  have 
given  them  extra  help  this  year. 

I  do  not  think  the  administrative  as- 
sistant that  they  gave  wiU  get  quite  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  this  taiU  pro- 
vides or  the  legal  assistant  and  the  secre- 
tary may  not  get  quite  the  same  amount 
of  money.  But  according  to  the  infor- 
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mation  I  have  that  has  been  submitted 
to  me,  I  think  they  have  been  treated 
quite  wdl  this  year  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion here  toftey. 

We  are  otdy  talUng  about  a  small 
amount  of  money,  but  some  place  along 
the  line— some  place  maybe  we  oui^t  to 
start  savtng  a  Httle  bit  of  money  and  put 
confidence  in  our  Committee  mi  Appro- 
priations that  has  worked  so  haid  on 
theee  bills  in  trying  to  provide  a  fair 
amount  of  money.  I  think  they  have  done 
so,  so  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  is 
concerned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  OKXised  to  this 
whole  situation — I  am  opposed  to  the 
rule  and  to  the  bill  and  I  intoid  to  vote 
against  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  (Talifomia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certataily 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks and  with  the  mature  Judgment  as 
portrayed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forala  now  in  the  well,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  has  continu- 
oudy  suggested,  as  an  offldally  elected 
objeetor,  that  this  bUl  be  taken  off  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  that  it  be  de- 
bated. It  was  for  Just  such  reasons  as  the 
gentleman  has  so  succinctly  suggested 
that  we  did  this— plus  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  meet  the  erltola  for  considera- 
tion under  the  unanimous  consent  cal- 
taoABi,  as  agreed  oo  by  the  House  during 
our  organising  session  at  the  first  of  the 
year. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  seems  that  this 
authorisation  would  allow  an  unusual 
amount  of  travel  for  duties  other  than 
that  customarily  assigned  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  legislative  body  to  tlie 
Judiciary.  Such  travel,  TV  ansearances, 
and  national  speeches,  would  impinge  on 
time  for  Judicial  pounderlng,  duties,  and 
decision.  The  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  as  well  as  the  legislative 
have  suffered  too  much  In  decisions  of 
this  body  by  decree,  by  flat,  and  by  a 
finding  of  the  Judiciary  branch,  the 
highest  Judicial  tribunal  of  our  Oovem- 
ment. For  all  these  reasons  plus  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  need  a  traveling 
.  body  engaged  hi  "poUtics"  aU  of  which  is 
imder  present  considaation  of  the  newly 
created  Joint  commission  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  the  continuing  congres- 
sional operations. 

I  eertidnly  want  to  Join  the  gentieman 
and  assure  ooUeagues  that  I  will  be 
against  this  further  "administrative" 
help. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  l^)eaker,  if  the  gentieman 
will  continue  to  yield,  I  find  that  much 
of  the  woric  that  is  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  in  substantiation  of  this 
additional  administrative  help  aU  the 
way  down  the  line  including  oOlcers  and 
secretaries,  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Ju- 
dicial C<mf erence  and  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  Courts  anyway. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bfr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yieU  to 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QR08S.  I  wish  to  Join  in  com- 
mending  the  gmUeman  txxan  CTalif  omia 
for  his  (^position  to  this  biU.  This  is  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  only  blU  I  have 
evo-  seen  before  the  Congress  in  which 
an  official  of  this  Oovemment  Is  per- 
mitted to  fix  salaries,  and  in  this  case 
apparently  a  salary  of  $40,000  a  year, 
for  an  assistsnt,  since  a  salary  of  $40,000 
is  supposed  to  conform  to  level  3  of  the 
Administrative  OlBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Then,  in  addition  to  an  assistant,  there 
is  provided  an  unlimited  staff  as  to  num- 
bers and  pay. 

Already  in  the  Administrative  Offlce 
of  the  TJB.  Courts  they  have  a  $40,000 
Director,  a  $36,000  Deputy  Director,  one 
supergrade  OS-IS.  4  supergrade  08-17*8. 
and  one  supergrade  QS-IO. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  this  bill  ou^t  to  be  de- 
feated out  of  hand.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlenaa  frun  California.  The  rule 
ought  to  be  defeat«>d:  but  if  not,  the  biU 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WAOOONNEft.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Spc&ker,  in 
giving  consideration  to  this  iMXH>osal  to- 
day, if  they  are  short  of  help  over  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  consider. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  dated  July  7. 
The  article  is  entiUed  "Nice  Work  If  You 
Can  Get  It" 

The  artide  states — 

A  flnandal  statement  for  the  first  six 
monthe  of  1071  by  Juatloe  William  O.  Doug- 
las (howa  that  his  ouuide  eamlnvi — chiefly 
from  speaking  and  writing — ware  more  than 
his  salary. 

This  gives  Justice  Douglaa  a  unique  dis- 
tinction. 

He  is  the  first  man  to  have  a  "moon- 
lighting" Job  aa  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Specifically.  Justice  Douglas  reported 
as  follows  in  answering  a  five-part  ques- 
tionnaire: In  answer  to  part  1,  Justice 
Douglas  reported 

"My  financial  report  for  the  S  months  end- 
ing June  30.  1B71."  Included  837,003.86  for 
this  bracket,  broken  down  as  88>iS.30  tran 
lectures  be  gave  and  830,787.88  for  royaltlee. 

If  they  are  short  of  help  over  there, 
it  seems  tliat  the  people  who  have  that 
responslUlity  could  tend  to  their  busi- 
ness instead  of  moonlitfiting  first.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  vote  this  pnmosal  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
light  of  the  discussion  we  have  Just  had, 
it  seems  to  me  I  should  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  matter 
is  before  the  House  on  the  basis  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. It  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  that  dealt  with  it  and 
it  passed  the  fuU  committee.  The  Chief 
Justice  today  is  a  gentieman  named  Bur- 
ger, a  new  appointee.  The  duties  of  the 


CHilef  Justice  over  the  years  hava  ex- 
panded enormously.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  Chief  Justice,  he  is  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Ctmference  ot  the  Uhited 
States  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
This  is  a  whcdiy  nonpoUttcal  protdon. 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Issues.  It  is 
a  matter  that  deals  with  administrative 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  ddlghted  to  yield 
to  the  dlsttngiiishscl  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  also  serves  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  National  OaUery  of 
Art.  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Those  two  as- 
signments generate  substantial  corre- 
spondence with  people  aU  over  the  coun- 
try. His  present  staff  is  woefully  inade- 
quate to  take  care  of  all  the  chores  that 
are  pUiod  <w  hiT»  with  reference  only  to 
those  two  assignments;  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  National  QaUery  of 
Art. 

When  srou  consider  that  be  is  also 
CThairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  which  serves  Federal 
trial  and  appeUate  courts  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  makes  legislatitm  rectHn- 
mendations  to  the  Congress,  you  must 
rMlize  the  degree  of  his  reqwnslbility. 

He  is  watchful  over  all  the  Judges  that 
constitute  our  Federal  Judicial  system. 
He  attends  all  functions  of  many  of  the 
circuit  Judiciid  conferences.  We  can  see 
what  a  staggering  task  he  has.  He  needs 
this  administrative  help.  He  needs  some- 
body to  establish  liaison  between  him- 
self and  the  various  circuit  Judges  and 
district  Judges  and  members  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  these  varioiu  in- 
stitutions which  we.  the  CTongress,  Iv 
legislation  have  piled  onto  him. 

He  did  not  ask  to  become  National 
Chairman  of  the  National  Oallery  of 
Art.  He  did  not  seek  to  become  Chair- 
man of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We 
forced  those  jobs  on  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice.  Are  we  now  to  be  stingy  and 
niggardly  in  making  appn^riaticms  so 
he  can  carry  out  those  assignments?  If 
we  were,  we  would  be  woefully  lacking 
in  Judgment,  it  seems  to  me.  A  man  who 
is  stingy  is  always  poor.  If  we  are  stingy, 
we  are  poor  in  providing  relief  to  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  our  Government  and 
particularly  to  the  Chief  Justice  thereof. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (Talifomia. 

Bilr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentieman  fn«n  New  York  that  if  this 
administrative  legal  assistant  and  secre- 
tary were  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Chief  Justice  as  far 
as  being  Chairman  of  the  Smithsonian 
and  of  the  National  OaUery  of  Art,  there 
was  no  such  statement  as  that  made  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee. 

I  would  Uke  to  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  offer  an  amendment  for 
this  purpose  if  it  were  germane,  that 
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.  liCr.>Oir-lfr.  flsehker,  i»1lM  «9Cpti1- 

QB  tOXBkdB^vtlttt,  V^St  Wtt  mHI  mM  tllll 

We  x^odfkivttet  toe  btt  )^  ii'pcrfjpc^ 

oogniy  BpQRiiooa  qniy  it  w  luxxMaiUi- 
dertiUjirrutei^Mi  ta-dtytfrtfwte.oo  tbe 

the  Hbia^  gltigthe  ccmntttge  ute  opgot- 
tuutty  It  (tariirtw  to  tDQitfate  tibe  merft 
oftiilsUXI. 

Mr.  BOLLOIO.  Mr.  Bpmkar.ltaoffbtb 
prenouB  qinboob  on  tiM  iwonuioB. 

ui0  ptwhotB  Qpmtlon  ivM  ocdered. 

The  TMOrattott  iria  MitMd  to. 

A  ttMAfou  to  rBocBMMef  WM  trid  tinttc 
table. 

Ur.  CBLLBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mcfve 
Oist  fh^  House  reaolTe  Itidf  into  the 
Coeuatttee  at  Die  W6(Ae  Hook  oo  the 
Ststettf  ttie  T»ian  for  tbe  oamldeimtlon 
ortheunfHJllSBM)  to  provide  g&Ad- 
mlntetrathne  AeiMant  to  tlie  Chief 
JoflHeo  oir  tbe  mmed  States. 

IM  flPBAKBt.  nie  Qoestton  Is  on  the 
nyitlflti  eflWed  by  the  sentlebuttt  froBi 
I9ew  Tortc. 

■me  motltm  was  agreed  to. 

m  YRx  cdunm  or  -na  wbolb 

AeooedlQdj  the  Bouse  rasoivsd  itseU 
into  the  CoBunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  ths  State  of  the  UUoa  for  the  con- 
sktoraMoa  (tf  the  bUl  H  Jl.  8098.  wtth  Mr. 
SisK  in  the  chair. 

Tha  Clark  rewl  the  tttle  of  the  taUL 

Bur  unantoiWB  oonaent.  the  first  rsad- 
Infof  the  bUl  was  dl4>ensed  w«th. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentUiman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Gauss) 
win  be  recogirised  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gwitleman  fsom  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr)  will 
be  recocnUsd  for  SO  minutes. 

Mr.  CEUjER.  M^.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
nxTWIfSmlnutss. 

mr.  Oiairman  and  members  of  the 
oomttdttee,  In  recent  years  the  CUsf  Jus- 
ttoe  of  the  U&lted  States  has  been  called 
upon. to  perform  an  expanding  volume 
ahd  variety  of  atelnlstraUve  dutiea. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  legislation  to 
the  Congress  to  create  the  Offlee  of  Ad- 
mlnlstrattve  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
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•I^'^MW*  It  li  apfcsoftfirtt  to  ciO  .gtnui- 
tioir  .t|>  ilie  tact  that  ^  stoe  of  tmr 

im  of-'ti^  »i4tfy''Mci«rr-ba«iAt  ts 

0Bl>$l7*Talflk«.^^/]r 

The  wttt  of'tbe  t^OioM  JtyOcisyy  budg- 
et is  Qidiy  $ri4  aiiiitait,  or  poe-foitr- 
te<g^tti  ofl  yercent  at  tly  ^tiw  l^W>ral 
bodgot.  Thst  bi  Ibr  a  euufyii^iB  bjnMKb 

of  taSOOvMfSBBCBt.  ' 

The  ibia'H  ttii^iipitsbfe  6oiirt  l 
Is  IB  ittfmoft.  f  it«ectf  >)f  tfte  '^ 
budget  wfai^'  ffi5^m  tf  oi^  l 
ceetwp  or  i  vereent  or  tne  ent 
em  Midges, 

ttve  Asslsbnt  lo^  iip  ChkS  iMiCf^  b^ 
virtue  at  this  talU  wuddTba  Mpottttttttta- 
ly  t«4.OP0  ftnr  lie  tni  j^muSS^ 
$86j000  for  the^eo(al^  aqg  yphiwiQCnt 
j^ean;  or  I  peftflnt'df  thb  Soprsms  Cotot 
budiet,  whhsi^lB  only  9  psrainfit  o^  ths 
rtomtt'Mutiirf  buM.  witua/in  )i6n 
Is  ttOf  ene^Wtttseulft  Of  I  parottit  of 
tbs  •nOr*  VMsrtl  budget 

1 4lo  not  ssehosrw*  ean  haggle  over  ft 
few  dollars,  compartiltv^,  vAmd  it  comes 
to  gtvtag  aid  to  one  of  the  heads  at  a 
ooordttate  bnuMb  -af  the  OoveruMnt, 
the  Chief  lostloa  at  the  UMted  States. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  accord  htta  dignity 
and  honor  by  giving  hba  the  needed  hSIp 
tn  rarrr  out  ndVtailr  Ms  fimottnsis 

Itoday  ths  Cbief  Juatiee  Is  respowibto 
for  predkttag  over  the  Sivrone  Court  and 
tha  dally  operatiens  of  the  stair  and  per* 
sonnel  of  that  tribunal. 

In  tbs  past  SB  yean  the  number  c^  m- 
ings  in  the  Sgh  Court  has  more  then 
tilled.  fhKn  1.S0O  in  i960  to  over  4.000 
filings  Ih  1970. 

The  Chief  Justice  siso  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
UUted  States.  The  Judldal  Conference 
is  oompoasd  prlnctpaUy  of  the  dilef 
Judges  of  the  11  drenlt  courts  of  appeal 
and  Judges  of  osrtaln  Mdend  ittstrtct 
coorte.  Dtreetion  of  the  Conference  is  a 
staggerteg  task  m  and  of  Itself.  There 
are  about  SO  different  cotmnltteee  in- 
volved in  that  Judicial  Oonferenee.  and 
the  Chief  Justice  is  the  chairman. 

The  Judicial  Conference  makes  ree- 
OBuaendattons  to  the  Congress  as  to  law 
and  procedure  affecting  the  }udlctal  sys- 
tem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLEH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  an  addititmal  4  minutes. 

The  Chief  Justice  is  also  t^hairn^^T^  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  FMeral 
Judicial  Center,  which  we  established  a 
few  years  ago  by  act  of  Congress.  The 
acts  of  the  Congress  which  relate  to  the 
Admlnlstratlye  OfBce  of  the  TJB. 
Courte  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
place  ultimate  reaponsiUllty  for  the  dl- 
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Joatleo 
a^zman  of  ^  BssnL 

T^MiSv  aagRmanioatlans  sovar  •  wide 
vaiMr.afjiaNwtik  inrtudtng  tsmntmMT 
tntaviiraatt  aaiifnaMnt  of  ivdgea.  tb» 
soointty.of  ooBrthovMB,  tha  luipswed  «n 
of  I^Bderal  Jurats,  the  assignment  of 
Judge*  to  eoiMnlttass  of  tte  JwUetai 
Oonftsfsnoe,  and  fpoiMntian  wtth  State 
ooutiudgos. 

In  addition,  thf  Admlnlstiative  wsfst- 
ant  would  gsneadly  aot  f  or  the  CUef 
Jostioa  on  ssiigtiaj  dotlsa  of  a  non- 
Judlidal  duvBOtpv. 

The  WU  amtteiaw  the  adutDlstrattve 
assistant  to  wP9>oii|t  and  Itac  coopensa^ 
tfon.  wltti  the  approval  of  ttie  CMsf 
JtBtiae,  of  nooessary  emid«9«as.  This 
authority  is  qcsmwiraMa  to  that  eon- 
ferred  upon  tha  Director  of  the  Adsfitnia- 
trattva  Offlee  of  tlw  Uhlted  States  OonzlB 
(tt  njBjC.  002).  However,  it  is  more  olr- 
cumscribed  in  that  the  Chief  Justlee^ 
approval  is  a  eosMUtlsB  preoedent  to  the 
appointment  of  emptoyeas. 

Ttim  budgetary  requlranents  rdating 
to  tills  measurs  are  set  f  orttt  on  page  4  irf 
the  committee  report.  They  taMlud*  tlw 
cost  of  eompensation  of  tha  administra- 
tive assistant,  one  secretary,  one  legal 
assistant,  as  well  as  penonal  bcsieflts, 
travel,  misceSaneous  expenses,  furniture. 

Sncl  OQUlpflMOt. 

THe  total  first-year  cost  is  $84,700.  The 
reomrlng  annual  oost  thereafter  is  fixed 
atlMJOO. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  Olst  Congress  an- 
thoilaed  each  ehief  Jndge  of  the  UJB. 
Court  of  Appeals  to  obtatai  the 
of  a  qualified  dreuit  ooort  executive. 

The  CHAIRMAM.  llie  time  of  the  I 
tleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GBiLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yldd 
mysdf  1  addltiflnal  minute. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
NCfw  York  is  recognised  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  executive  officer 
was  to  assist  in  the  dis^karge  of  the 
administrative  duties  and  to  bring  mod- 
txa  management  techniques  to  bear  in 
the  operations  of  the  courts  of  appeal. 

The  Congress  bdieved  that  the  provi- 
sion of  such  an  executive  would  help 
Judges  to  vertixm  their  Judicial  function 
without  having  to  spend  significant  time 
on  administrative  matters. 

The  administrative  assistant  as  re- 
ported in  the  pending  bill  representa  a 
counterpart  to  the  Circuit  Court  exeeu- 
Uve. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
convinced  that  an  administrative  assist- 
ant at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  branch  is 
essential.  The  biU  now  pending  before 
us  provides  an  effective,  but  yet  modest, 
proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  sunwrt  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chainnan,  HJl.  8090 
is  a  modest  proposal.  It  is  necessary.  It 
will.  In  my  opinion,  effectively  promote 
the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  bill  provides  an  administrative 
assistant  for  the  Chl^  Justice  of  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court.  At  present  the  Chief 
Justice  has  none,  he  has  four  law  clerks 
and  two  secretaries  tuuAnttng  with  his 
legal  work.  A  third  secretary,  temporarily 
"on  loan"  from  the  Pederal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, assists  with  general  correspondence. 

TtM  administrative,  ncnjudldal  duties 
of  the  Chief  Justice  are  important  and 
time  consuming.  As  the  Chief  Justice,  he 
must  oversee  11  circuit  courts  and  93  dis- 
trict courts.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  He  is  also  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  bocu-d  of  several  public 
Instltiitions. 

Thai  Is  the  need.  There  is  precedeit 
for  meeting  th»t  need.  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  administrative  assist- 
ance to  each  of  the  11  chief  Judges  of 
the  circuit  courts.  The  Chief  Justice  Is 
the  only  chief  Judge  of  an  appellate 
court  Uuit  has  not  been  favored  with  ad- 
ministrative assistance  by  the  Congress. 
Yet,  his  duties  are  so  much  greater  and 
far-reaching. 

The  administrative  assistant  author- 
ized in  HJt.  8699  would  perform  only 
nonjudidal  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Chief  Justice.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Justtee,  the  administrative  assist- 
ant could  appoint  necessary  emplcqrees 
and  fix  their  compensation.  lUs  power 
is  analogous  to  the  power  of  the  director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  al  the  UJS. 
Courts  which  is  granted  in  sections  602 
and  803  of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code. 

Sectian  602  states  the  foUowlng: 

The  (Ureotor.  s)ibj«et  to  tiM  dvU  Sorrloe 
I*wm,  may  a|ipa(at  naoMMry  empIorMa  of 
th«  admlnlatniUTe  aOem. 

8ectl(Hi  603,  in  pertinent  part,  states 
the  following: 

Th«  Director  iIiaU  fix  the  oompensatlon  of 
Mlmlnlstrktlve  oflloe  «nployees  aooosdlng  to 
the  ClMslflcaUon  Act  of  IMS. 


The  i»ovlsion  in  this  bill  does  net  give 
to  the  administrative  assistant  an  un- 
checked power,  for  Congress  must  each 
year  approve  the  Supreme  Court's 
budget.  Hie  number  of  necessary  cm- 
pb^ees  is  not  large.  It  is  currently  esti- 
mated to  be  two,  including  one  secretary 
and  one  legal  assistant. 

The  cause  of  qieedy  Justice  reoulres 
that  the  head  of  one  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  U£.  Oovemmoit  should 
have  an  administrative  assistant. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates, 
H.R.  8699  translates  into  legislative  form 
the  recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  as  first  pro- 
posed In  HJt.  6953.  HJt.  6953  was  the 
subject  of  committee  hearings  in  ctan- 
pany  with  HJl.  7377.  HJt.  7377  reflected 
the  further  recommendation  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  that  Judges  be  author- 
ized to  serve,  without  further  compen- 
sation, in  the  new  post  of  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice. 

HJl.  8699,  the  clean  bill  drafted  by 
the  committee,  does  not  address  the 
question  of  the  second  recommendation 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  This  stujuld 
not  be  Interpreted  as  an  Intent  to  dis- 
approve the  recommendation.  Both  Mr. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  and  Mr.  Justice 
Tom  Claric  testlfled  in  support  of  the 
second  recommendation.  Their  testi- 
mony was  altogether  persuasive.  A  Judge, 
either  active  or  retired,  would  be  the 
ideal  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Justice.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
others  coxdd  not  fill  the  post  with  great 
distinction.  However,  a  Judge  would  have 
the  stature  and  prestige  which  would 
command  the  respect  and  cooperation  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  bench  with  whom 
the  sulminlBtrative  assistant  would  be  In 
continuing  contact.  His  knowledge  of  the 
functional  aspecte  and  administrative 
complexities  of  the  court  system  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  rules,  the  proce- 
dures and  the  substance  of  the  law  would 
equip  him  to  perform  the  sometimes 
sensitive  duties  of  the  administrative  of- 
fice with  special  skill  and  tact. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  HxTTCHiifsoir) . 

Mr.  UU'IVUINBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  What  it  calls 
for  is  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  permitted  to  i4]|x>lnt  an 
administrative  assistant.  Now,  I  have  an 
administrative  assistant,  and  I  dare  say 
that  most  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  an  administra- 
tive assistant  heading  up  their  staffs. 
Therefore  it  is  hard  for  me  at  the  outset 
to  understand  why  there  should  be  any 
real  objection  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
U&lted  States  having  an  administrative 
assistant. 

Further,  I  teamed  from  the  hearings 
that  the  Chief  Justice  has  four  law  clerics 
and  two  secretaries.  That  kind  of  a  staff 
does  not  exceed  in  siae  the  staff  of  the 
ordinary  Member  oi  Congress,  but  I 
will  confess  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  standing  at  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Judicial  system  in  this  country,  has 


Infinitely  greater  responsibilities  as  a 
single  individual  than  a  single  Member 
of  the  Congress  has.  Uhder  those  dreum- 
stances  I  cannot  understand  wlqp  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  permitting  the 
Chief  Justice  to  have  an  administrative 
assistant. 

During  the  hearings  I  sought  to  ascer- 
tain why  it  was  so  necessary  that  the 
Chief  Justice  have  any  so-called  non- 
judicial functions  anyway,  and  as  to 
why  he  should  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bmithsonlan  Institution.  Wtil,  the  an- 
swer is  that  he  has  been  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  years 
and  years.  He  was  appointed  in  that 
capacity  orlgiiudly  back  in  the  days  when 
the  Sumeme  Court  of  the  Uhlted  States 
was  not  quite  such  a  busy  plaee,  and  the 
whole  function  of  the  Court  was  admit- 
tedly much  more  leisiu<dy. 

But  he  has  that  fimction,  together  with 
other  functions,  which  custom  and  stat- 
ute have  placed  upon  him  and  they  are 
nonjudicial. 

Further,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court 
has  grown  immensely  in  recent  years, 
and  after  aU  his  function  as  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  is  primarily  to  de- 
cide cases,  and  anything  that  Congress 
can  do  to  relieve  him  of  his  nonjudicial 
functl(ms  so  that  he  may  be  aUe  to  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  the  decision  of 
cases,  I  think  we  are  all  for — at  least  I 
am. 

I  must  say  that  sometimes  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  so  greatly  disturbed  me  that 
I  think  they  very  desperately  do  need 
more  help  up  there.  So  I  feel  this  certain- 
ly is  no  waste  of  public  money  to  permit 
the  Chief  Justice  to  have  an  administra- 
tive assistant. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  the  caliber 
which  a  salary  of  838,000  to  $40,000  en- 
visions would  be  an  individual  who  is  well 
qualified  to  improve  the  efllciency  of  the 
workings  of  the  court. 

My  recoUectton  Is  that  when  we  passed 
the  State,  Justice  appropriations  bill  2 
or  3  weeks  ago  in  the  committee  report 
there  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  approprtations  included— contem- 
plated that  there  should  be  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  Chtef  Justice,  and 
I  think  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee r^wrt  was  $38,000.  If  there  Is  only 
$38,000  appropriated,  that  of  course  Is  all 
that  the  saan  is  going  to  get— or  the 
woman  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  all 
that  the  official  Is  going  to  receive.  This 
material  in  the  committee  rqwrt  here 
about  what  this  thing  is  going  to  cost 
year  by  year— $86,000— that  is  merely 
Illustrative.  What  it  actually  oosta  will 
be  entirely  dqioident  upon  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriattons  or  Mr.  Roonxt's 
subconunlttee,  and  I  submit  from  my  ob- 
servation around  here  that  that  particu- 
lar subcommittee  <m  appropriations  is 
pretty  careful  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  bill 
be  siQported. 

Mr.  CBU^R.  Mr.  C%alrman.  I  yield 
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5  mlnatM  ti»  the  fcntleman  from  LoulKl- 
1  laft  tiftr.  Rabxgk)  . 

Mr.  RARZCX.  Ifr.  CtMdnMBi,  run  not 
tevonHy  pvkhmMI  br  the  vacne  pron- 
■toM  of  tfas  MU,  Hit  MM,  •Ho  proftde 
an  aaininMntt**  «MiBtant  to  tht  Chief 
Josttce  of  the  Uhited  Statei."  VtOmi  be- 
hind tamaeaooB  mstac*  it  the  real 
ttuurt  of  thto  tam,  its  teal  piirpoe»~to 
aathflvlM  an  eneotive  Judiefal  oOoer  to 
the  Smceme  Oourt  to  direct  the  varlouB 
Fedetal  pratrame  In  the  piptilne.  In- 
cludtDff  ftderaltitng  the  State  jndlelal 
sjrsfeems  thnwi^  the  imporitton  oT  a  na- 
tkcal^ttotm  Fedetal  code  of  laws  and 

The  faearince  mdieate  the  bia  ma,  in 
laet.  introduoed  at  the  reqneat  of  the 
jodtotei  Oonferance  of  the  Dmted  States, 
an  omaniaUioci  which  is  already  on  re- 
cord as  jdannlnc  farther  procrama  de- 
■itned  to  eoordlnate  a  federaUaed  SUte 
ludleiary.  We  have  already  been  advlaed 
of  the  eetahHrtwnent  of  a  national  cen- 
ter for  State  courts  in  Washinctan,  D.C.. 
pa^^emed  after  the  Federal  Conference 
aa  the  Judiciary. 

lUa  bill  contains  no  provision  for  the 
quallflcationafor  the  position  of  adminis- 
trative assistant  and  deoiaras  that  he 
wlU  "serve  at  the  pieasure  of  the  Chief 
Justtee  and  shaU  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  aaalfned  to  him  by  the  Chief 
Justice." 

We  can  reasonably  assume,  then,  that 
be  will  also  be  an  advoeate  «f  world 
peace  through  law  and  the  myriad  other 
programs  designed  to  suhordtnAte  the 
United  States  to  a  woild  order.  This 
seems  to  be  the  inescapable  condusian  in 
light  of  reported  plans  by  the  Chief  Jvm- 
Uce  to  step  into  Earl  Warren's  "Junket- 
eer"  shoes  by  attending  and  partidpat- 
bag  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  festivities  at  the  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Conference  to  be 
held  In  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  July  21  of 
this  year.  President  Mlzon  has.  by  Kzeeu- 
tive  Order,  puWlshed  in  the  Federal 
Register,  jiroelalmed  this  "World  Law 
Day"  and  has  urged  the  American  pe<wle 
to  support  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  part  of  the 
bill  is  the  primary  reason  advanced  for 
Its  consideration— that  an  admlnlstra- 
tlve  assistant  would  free  the  Chief  Jub- 
tlee  to  concentrate  on  Judicial  matters. 
Yet,  and  this  is  most  revealing,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Burger  did  not  erm  deign  to  testify 
at  the  committee  hearings.  This  must  be 
either  an  indication  of  his  indlfferense  to 
Congress  w  his  disinterest  in  the  bill 
itself.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  recoit 
activities  and  interests  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice are  not  judtdal. 

One  would  find  it  hard  to  argue  that 
hU  proposed  trip  to  the  World  Peace 
through  lAw  Conference  is  Judicial  In 
nature,  at  least  under  the  UJB.  Consti- 
tution. 

Furthermore,  the  MlHaOls  for  an  open- 
ended  auth<»lxatlan  for  additional  darka. 
■Pother  "ongoing  project,"  designed  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  bureaucracy  from 
time  to  time  by  authMislng  "necessary 
emiteyeea"  at  the  discretion  (rf  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  I  speak  for  my 
people  when  Isay  that  the  Chief  Justices' 


reocBt  propomli  In  WUltamritarf.  Va., 
and  In  Vtm  Terk  to  renovmte  ttie  entire 
jadidal  afrtaoi  of  our  Mhtton  wMh  sodi 
iimovations  aa  ttie  ctlmlnatlan  of  jmles 
and  the  thfeateoad  usaxpaitfan  at'  the 
legislBttve  jrocceses  with  ooint-auMle 
laws  expioittag  our  Federal  iudges  as 
super  school  boards  aM  seho<Mftus  su- 
pervknrs,  go  far  beyond  the  porvMw  and 
duties  of  tlie  Chief  Justice  under  the 
Ooostltutlon.  In  fact,  if  undieeked  and 
allowed  to  devdop,  these  propoaals  will 
dortrey  the  JndlcUI  systan  as  we  know 
ft  today  and  as  it  has  extoted  throo^out 
the  eentmies.  our  proud  heritage  of  ttie 
EnafUsh  system  of  common  law  and  the 
rock  and  very  foimdation  of  Western 
eidture — ^treedcHn  under  law  thnmgh 
separatlan  of  powers. 

The  people  d  my  district  In  Louisiana 
feel  that  if  the  Federal  Judges  were  al- 
lowed to  spend  more  time  doing  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do,  sitting  on  the 
bench  and  Interpreting  the  Constltiitlan, 
and  leas  thne  at  conventions  and  bar 
assodatton  meetings  learning  how  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  FMeral  Questians  for  more 
control  over  citizens'  lives,  their  prop- 
erty, and  Children,  we  would  be  mudi 
better  off.  We  ml^t  even  return  to  the 
sttuatioa  where  the  individual  dtiien 
would  fed  Justified  In  taking  matters  into 
oourt  to  be  settled  Ugally,  rather  than 
demonstrating  in  the  streets  because  the 
courts  are  too  slow. 

The  major  deterrent  to  street  activity 
today  is  that  the  streets  are  becoming 
nuue  unsafe  because  of  the  ertensinn  of 
Federal  questions  that  have  allowed  the 
Federal  Judges  to  permit  miiAts  and  mal- 
contents to  appeal  any  conceivable  court 
decision  by  street  demonstrations  that 
inevitably  lead  to  vldence. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  HA.  MM.  a  bill  that  can  only 
further  Federal  programs  dcdgned  to 
federaliae  State  Judicial  systems  under 
the  innocuous  guise  of  authorUing  an 
administrative  assistant,  a  man  servant, 
a  valet,  so  to  «)eak.  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

I  (mMse  this  bill  to  further  subddiae 
Judicial  empire-building  and  image  pro- 
motion at  the  UjB.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  soy  time. 

Mr.  POrv.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClost). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  As  one  of 
those  who  heard  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  subcommittee,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  most  important  improvement  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  had  a  change 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have  now 
what  we  call  the  "Burger  Court"  and,  in 
my  view,  though  I  found  fault  with  a 
great  many  of  the  dedslons  of  the  "War- 
ren Court,"  I  have  been  heartened  by  the 
"Burger  Court"  and  the  trend  of  the  de- 
cisions whldi  has  occurred  since  the  mtt- 
potntment  of  the  new  Chief  Justice.  I 
have  also  beoi  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  both  last  year  and  this  year  the 
Chief  Justice  imdertook  to  ddlver  what 


he  oaBi  ft  stele  ef  the  JodMaiT ! 
He  dttvered  these  at  the  anmml  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Bar  Assodatlott.  It 
hi*  been  BQT  posMten  that  we  should  pro- 
vide by  IsgMtelan  tor  a  Jotait  seaslan  of 
the  rmmim  at  wUA  the  Chief  Jwtlce 
might  deuwr  a  Mate  of  the  Jodldary 

I  fed  that  the  Chief  Justice  has  many 
valid  ideas  wMeh  are  constructive  with 
regard  to  lagMation  which  we  might  en- 
act In  oeder  to  tmprore  the  administra- 
tion of  Justiee.  Hie  Cbiei  Justk»  in  un- 
dertakteg  Hya  role,  to  my  opinion,  re- 
fleets,  m  pari,  the  new  philosophy  of  the 
cowt  and  he  certainly  does  need  the  as- 
sistance which  is  provided  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  trve  that  the  Chief  Justice  did 
not  individually  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  one  of  his  fdlow  Justices, 
Justice  Patter  Stewart,  for  whom  I  have 
the  most  profound  respect  and  who  Is 
most  knowtedgeaUe  of  the  duties  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  did  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  he  provided  us  wftb  a  very 
persuasive  statement  which  encouraged 
members  of  the  subeoouBlttee  from  both 
sldas  of  the  political  aide  and  represent- 
ing various  political  philosophies,  gave 
unanimous  approval  to  this  measure. 
l4Uer.  the  faOl  received  the  support  of  the 
full  ftenmitter 

It  is  true  the  Chief  Justice  is  head  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  which  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  in  ttJs  offlce  also  he  has  ad- 
mtlonal  datiei. 

Mr.  Ch^rman,  fts  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  as  a  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  which  heard  the 
testimony  on  this  bill,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  measure  to  provide  an 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Chief 
Justice.  In  my  view  the  cost  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
beneAta  vrtiicfa  will  accrue  to  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  ultimately  to  the  Nation. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  testimony 
and  nothing  In  our  understanding  of  the 
propose  and  effect  of  this  measure  whkh 
involves  any  federaUaatifln  of  the  Stete 
Judicial  systems  or  any  of  the  other  of 
these  far-out  suggestions  leveled  against 
this  legislation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Trfwildana  (Mr.  lUaicx).  indeed,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  by  relieving  the  Chief 
Justice  of  much  of  the  pressure  of  his 
administrative  duties,  we  wm  be  acting 
in  a  wy  dollar-wise  manner,  for  the 
thne  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  most  obvi- 
ously best  oent  on  the  substantive  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
have  an  overwhelming  vote  in  support  of 
this  legislation  to  authorise  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  for  the  Chief  Justice  of 
our  UjB.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  fiidlana 
(Mr.  Dsmos). 

Ut.  DCNNIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
really  a  very  simple  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering this  afternoon.  All  it  docs  is  pro- 
vide the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
-Statea  with  an  administrative  assistant 
to  hdp  him  dtacharge  his  numerous  non- 
judicial ftmctkms. 
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Judge  today  is  beginning  to  have  an  ad- 
mlnlstnUlve  assistant  to  help  him  with 
that  sOTt  of  thing.  MSmben  of  the  UJB. 
CTourts  of  Awsal  have  administrative  as- 
sistants to  hdp  them  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  As  my  cdleague.  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hvnamnov)  has 
pointed  out,  every  Membrr  of  this  House 
has  an  admlnirtrattve  assistant.  It  is 
rather  hard  to  understand  vrtiy  anybody 
should  complain  about  giving  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Uhited  Stetes  and  that  Is  really  aU 
we  are  doing,  and  all  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing ta  this  bUL 

The  Court  has  sometimes  been  bitterly 
criticiaed— and  I  may  say  that  I  have  had 
my  share  of  that  criticism  at  times,  criti- 
cism, at  least,  not  of  the  Court  as  an  in- 
stitution, but  as  to  some  of  Its  decidons. 
If  however  we  quarrd  with  any  of  the 
actions  of  the  Court,  there  are  serious- 
minded  ways  in  viiich  to  address  our- 
sdves  to  that:  not  ianUideri  amcng  them 
is  an  attack  on  a  simple  housekeo^ng  ad- 
ministrative procedure  to  make  the  func' 
tionlng  of  the  Court  more  effldent. 

The  (Thid  Justice  has  the  duty  more  or 
less  to  supervlw,  in  an  administrative 
capadty.  the  whole  Federal  Judicial  sys- 
tem. He  presides  over  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Stetes.  an  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Judges,  which 
proposes  improvemente  in  laws  and  in 
procedures,  such  as  taking  action  in  rec- 
ommending legislation  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  body. 

The  Chief  Justice  presides  over  those 
meetings.  He  participates  in  those  dls- 
cusdons.  He  advocates  and  works  for 
some  of  those  rdorms.  This  is  a  meas- 
ure to  give  him  an  assistant  to  help  him 
in  the  work  whU^  grows  out  of  that  con- 
nection and  other  similar  nonjudldal 
duties  which  have  been  imposed  iipon 
him. 

The  only  effect  this  bill  can  have  is 
to  give  him  more  time  to  devote  to  his 
judidal  functions  and  hence  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

I  submit  that,  regardless  of  our  po- 
litical pdnt  of  view,  or  of  our  economic 
or  social  point  of  view,  every  Member 
here  would  wish  the  Chief  Justice  to 
have  that  opportunity  and  to  devote 
himsdf  to  those  Judicial  duties.  There- 
fore, I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  McKcvrrr) . 

Mr.  McKEvrrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
matter  of  court  reform  is  an  urgent  one 
and  what  better  place  to  begin  the  Job 
than  in  the  \SB.  Supreme  Court,  the 
Nation's  sivreme  tribunal. 

The  controversy  over  whether  the 
Chid  Justice  of  the  UJ9.  Supreme  Court 
should  have  an  administrative  aide  ov- 
erioofcs  this  point.  He  would,  in  effect,  be 
a  court  administrator.  He  would  act  for 
the  Cliief  Justice  in  administrative  and 
other  nonjudicial  mattns  thereby  hdp- 
ing  reduce  the  burden  on  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice insofar  as  administration  is  con- 
cerned. 


The  need  far 
n^ilch  la  esa«tly  what  an  admlnlstra- 
ttve  assistant  to  the  Chief  JtMtice  would 
be— is  evident.  All  over  the  Rktiah  w« 
see  tin  Jadletel  praoeas  itawsd  beeaase 
Judges  have  to  devote  too  mvch  time  tfr 
administrative  matters. 

This  need.  Indeed  demand,  has  ra- 
sultsd  in  the  estabUshmnt  of  tiM  Ihatt- 
tute  for  Court  Manageaaent  at  the  Uni* 
verdty  of  Denver  Law  School  In  Den- 
ver. Tlie  institute  already  has  graduated 
one  class  of  court  administrators  whose 
sote  function  is  to  rdleve  Judges  of  these 
duties.  Indicatians  are  that  the  Unlvcr> 
sity  of  Dmver's  program  Is  a  major 
success.  TUs  should  be  good  news  to  aU 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  meaning- 
ful court  reform  and  overcoming  tite 
problem  of  bringing  cases  to  trial  quick- 
ly and  speeding  iQ>  the  amieals  process. 

I  believe  there  is  ampte  Justiflcation 
for  this  proposal.  It  has  ths  endorsement 
of  the  American  Bar  Asaoetetion  and  oth- 
ers involved  m  our  court  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  only  reiterate  that 
if  we  truly  suniort  court  reform,  then 
we  will  approve  the  ofBoe  of  administra- 
tive assistant  for  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Suprone  Court  <tf  the  United  States. 
Each  of  us  has  an  administrative  asalst- 
tmt.  The  Chief  Justice  certainly  deserves 
no  less. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
siipport  of  H H.  MM,  which  would  create 
the  Offlce  of  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  Justkx  of  the  United  States, 
the  last  Congress  acted  to  pass  legislation 
which  I  cosponsored.  enabling  each  cir- 
cuit court  in  Ite  diseretton  toappolnt  a 
circuit  court  executive.  That  law.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-607,  will  soon  pnMre  ite  worth 
in  wiahllng  circuit  court  Justices  to  dde- 
gate  administrative  chores  to  these  cir- 
cuit court  executives  and  to  concentrate 
thdr  own  energies  upon  the  cases  be- 
fore the  courts. 

The  present  bill  slmilarily  is  intoided 
to  rdleve  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  of  KUih  nonjudicial  duties  as  be 
may  decide  to  assign  to  Vatt  administra- 
tive assistant,  a  counterpart  to  the  cir- 
cuit executive  but  with  even  broader  re- 
qjonslbilities.  It  is  an  essential  reforan, 
effective  yet  modest.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  ite  approvaL 

Mr.  KXATINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today  to  vote  on  a  bill  to  provide 
an  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chid 
Justice  of  the  Suprane  Court 

AsBOdate  Justice  Potter  Stewart  and 
retired  Justioe  Tom  C.  Clark  both  testi- 
fled  before  the  jndidary  Committee  that 
the  Chief  Justice  simply  did  not  have 
adequate  staff  personnd  to  hdp  htm 
carry  out  his  official  duties.  TUs  legiila- 
tion  win  provide  the  Chief  Justice  with 
the  needed  staff . 

Congress  has  given  executive  oOoers 
to  the  11  chief  Judges  who  sit  on  the 
Federal  drcult  oourta  of  appeal.  Surely 
with  the  hicreaaed  irspondMMties  of  the 
Chid  Justice  of  the  U£.  Sumeme  Court 
it  is  not  an  extravagance  to  provide  him 
with  the  necessary  administrative  per- 
sonnd. 

Opponoite  of  the  tell  have  steted  that 
it  gives  too  much  authority  in  the  ap- 


aad  vi9m  of  tt>e  «t^-  ^^^ 
of  course  is  bslinssil  hy  ths  regular  Con- 
grssdoml  jDNpropiiatlaiis  process. 

Mr.  QisiawMit,  I  «eie  adoption  of  the 
btt  aad  hapsfidly  it  vfB  ^orlde  a  more 
dBeicnt  and  espeditlowa  part  ormanee  of 
ttie  naaMMMs  and  important  tasks  which 
have  bsm  aadgnad  bar  !•«  to  the  Chief 
Jodioe  of  tilt  QBtted  States. 

Mr.  &AIUai3ACK.Ur,  Chaliman.  I  do 
not  agree  vfiUi  every  dssidon  that  has 
boon  haadrt  down  by  the  Suprane  Court 
of  the  United  States,  m  faet.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  ao  Justies  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Mrees  with  ffwy  dRlsion  that  has 
been  haadatfdswi}  by  that  Court.  Wheth- 
er the  Mdnben  Of  the  House  agree  or  dls- 
sgtee  wltti  this  or  thai  decision  of  the 
Oourt  is  not  in  lame  today.  The  question 
is  rather  whether  the  Congress  will  au- 
tboslae  ttie  nacsssary  persomMl  so  that 
a  ouurdlnate  brandi  of  Oovemment  can 
f  unBtioB  eOesttedy. 

It  Is  very  often  true,  Ss  it  is  at  present, 
that  tlie  majority  party  to  the  Oongrees 
does  not  bdd  ths  White  Sause,  but  I  had 
never  beard  It  aolouSly  advanced  that  a 
reqiMst  for  nseessaiir  pscsonnd  by  the 
executive  braaeb  should  be  turned  down 
dmp^  baeause  of  the  party  ainiiatlnn  of 
the  Preddent  Ukewtos.  I  hdleve  it  equal- 
ly foolish  for  ttw  congress  to  be  unsym- 
pathetle  to  the  ptetaitive  request  of  the 
CUef  Jttsttce  for  addltlDnal  personnd. 
On  3voimef  t.  IVTi-,  tfesoogh  Puirilc  Law 
91-M7.  the  OnigreaB  authorised  addi- 
tional adadnlstrattve  personnd  for  in- 
ferior sCTiellate  courts.  It  would  seem 
anoBBidoaB  to  refuse  a  dmllar  request  of 
ttke  Chiaf  Jostles  wteie  ttie  need  is  de- 
monstrahiy  greater.  Tlwretore  I  urge  the 
adaption  of  B  JL  SMS. 

Mr.  OOUaHLOi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJi.  MM.  I  believe  that  the 
bearino  held  before  the  House  CommiU 
tee  cm  the  Judiciary  onsqulvocsUy  dem- 
onstrate the  nsossat^  tor  this  legisla- 
tion. The  purpose  of  tUs  leglslatton  is  to 
create  an  oftce  equal  in  ateture  and  rank 
with  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative OSee  of  \3A.  Courts.  The  salary 
and  retirement  provldons  are  identical. 
The  dlffessuee  betwara  the  two  offices, 
however,  is  that  whereas  the  function  of 
the  Dtoeetoc  of  the  Administrative  Offlce 
of  VS.  Oourto  is  to  pwform  the  many 
varied  duties  reteting  to  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  judielanr  assigned  to  him  by 
28  UJB.C.  604.  ttie  funetton  of  the  Ad- 
mlniatrattve  AsddMit  Is  to  be  the  per- 
sonal aid  to  the  CIdeC  Justice  in  his  many 
noDjndidel  dirtlsa  only  eome  of  which  are 
a<fcnlnlsti  at!  >e. 

Opponents  have  fWnd  fault  with  the 
drafttng  of  tUs  legisbttlon  Insofar  as  the 
Admlnisttatlve  Assistant  would  be  al- 
lowed to  anpolnt  "BBoaassry  emidoyees." 
However,  aa  equal  aottmrity  has  atoeady 
been  grsBlsd  to  tM  Dlieetsr  of  the  Ad- 
mtetrtvattee  OOse  of  UjB.  Coorto  by 
sections  602  and  «0t  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Moreover,  a  shnilar  delega- 
tion of  autbortlgr  has  been  given  to  the 
drcutt  eaeeutive  of  eaeh  Federal  drcult 
as  wdl  as  to  the  Dtesotor  of  the  Federal 
Judidal  Center,  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
purpooe  is  toflMkke  the  new  offlce  of  the 
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Admlnistntlve  *— *-f  "t  eqiud  in  zmnk. 
It  BMMttlao  be  iBBde  eqaal  tn  MrtharttT. 

Mr.  FEBH.  ICr.  Chaftman.  the  nead  to 
provide  an  Aihtrinlatrattve  Aariataat  to 
tbe  Chief  Jurtloe  of  the  UBfiad  Statai  la 
of  the  utmoat  fmportenee.  Not  onlr  anwt 
the  Chief  Jortlee  Mipwimeud  the  Judi- 
cial bartneai  of  taU  own  eonrt,  wfatdi  hae 
traded  In  the  laat  two  deeadea.  he  murt 
alio  supervlae  ttit  fimrttnnlTiy  of  the  9S 
dlatxict  courti  and  11  eoorti  of  KBvmit 
within  the  VMnal  Judldal  lyalam.  When 
we  conrtdv  that,  on  top  of  than  veapon- 
slMllttaa.  the  Chief  Jurtloe  wanm  hy  law 
aa  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conf eranoe 
of  the  XJtalted  Statea.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Dtrectonof  the  luteal  judi- 
cial Omter.  Chafaman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Sndtheootan  Xnitltiitian.  and  Chair- 
man of  the  BoanI  of  the  National  Oal- 
lery  of  Art.  It  la  apparait  Uiat  he  requlrefl 
a  algnHlrant  dejpee  of  admlnlMrmtlTe 
aletance  to  enable  him  to  dladiaive  ef- 
fectively the  varloos  taaki  he  must  per- 
fonn. 

At  preaent  the  Chief  Jurtlee  has  the 
■wlitance  of  only  f oar  law  clerks  and 
two  pvmanent  secretaries,  whoee  prin- 
cipal function  is  with  reqieet  to  tbe  an- 
swering of  seneral  corrfpondence  and 
the  preparmtka  of  legal  memoranda  re- 
ganUng  the  cases  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  TUs  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  the  Fsderal  courts  of  appeals, 
where  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress, 
Public  Law  91-647.  the  chief  judge  of 
each  Judicial  circuit  Is  presently  author- 
ised to  obtain  the  services  of  an  execu- 
tive oOcer  to  help  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  those  less  elevated  tribunals. 

Hie  reqpect  due  the  hl^iest  Judicial 
tribunal  in  the  land  and  to  a  coordinate 
branch  of  our  Oovemment  demands  that 
we  honor  the  request  of  the  Chief  Justice 
tendered  to  the  House  through  the  testi- 
mony of  Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
in  the  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee (m  the  Judiciary  for  a  much 
needed  Administrative  Assistant. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  the  House  vote 
to  adopt  HJl.  8689. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  tut  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Th«t  ctaapt«r  M  of  title  38,  United  Statea 
Code,  la  amended  by  eddlnc  a  new  aeeUon 
providing  aa  foQoen: 

"i  077.  AdmlnUtratlTe  Aailatant  to  tbe  Chief 
Juatlce 

"(a)  Tbe  Chief  Jwttoe  of  tbe  United 
Statea  may  appoint  an  A.twtt«i«Lw»ti—  j^^- 
■Istant  who  abaU  aeiTe  at  the  pleaeura  of 
tbe  Cblef  Justice  and  ebau  pecfonn  eueb 
dutlaa  as  may  be  ■■signed  to  blm  by 
tbe  Chief  Justice.  Tbe  ealary  payable  to 
tbe  Administrative  Asidstant  sbaU  be  fixed 
by  tbe  Chief  Justice  at  a  rate  tibleb  aball 
not  exceed  tbe  aalary  payable  to  tbe  XM- 
reetor  at  tbe  Admtnlatratlve  OBoe  of  tbe 
United  BUtes  Ooorta.  Tbe  Admtalstrattve 
Asslstaat  may  elect  to  telng  btiMSIf  wttbln 
tbe  same  zetlnmaat  program  available  to 
tbe  Director  of  tbe  AdmlnlstraUve  OOoe  of 
tbe  Uhlted  Statea  Courts,  as  provided  by 
seeUon  611  of  this  tttle.  by  flUag  a  written 
eteetloti  vrltb  tbe  Chief  Justice  wltbla  tbe 
time  and  In  tbe  manner  pnacrlbed  by 
section  611. 

"(b)    The  Administrative  Assistant,  with 


tbe  appeovml  of  tbe  Chief  Justice,  may  ^>- 
polat  aad  fla  tbe  oonpensattoa  of  neeas- 
■ary  eaaploysee.  nte  Artmtaletratlve  Aa- 
Mstant  and  ble  ampioyeee  sbaU  be  dMmed 
emplnyese  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Mr.  GOiOflB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Tndlana  (Mr.  OBmns)  was  never  more 
right  when  he  said  that  this  Is  a  simple 
Uttle  old  bill.  We  get  thcee  from  the 
Judiciary  Conuntttee. 

Tbls  blU  Is  Just  so  simple  that  for  the 
first  time  In  my  memory  we  are  d^egat- 
ing  to  an  oOclal  of  this  Government  the 
right  to  fix  the  salary  of  a  top-flight  em- 
ployee—something we  do  not  do,  so  far 
as  I  know,  for  any  other  oOlclal  of  the 
Oovemment— phis  the  fact,  which  is  not 
emphaalaed  this  aftemoco.  that  a  hlgh- 
prleed  staff  goes  with  this  administra- 
tive assistant.  No  one  1b  prepared,  ap- 
parently, to  tell  us  the  extent  of  this  new 
staff,  the  pay  levels,  or  any  otho-  details. 

Tee.  this  Is  a  nice,  simple  little  Ull. 

Mr.  HALJL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  C«068. 1  yield  to  the  gentlenan. 

Mr.  HAUj.  I  siAmlt  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  a  staff  that 
is  going  to  work  "overtime,"  because  in 
a  footnote  to  the  report,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  4,  It  says  "An  additional  com- 
pensation of  10  percent  in  Ueu  of  over- 
time." This  Is  not  a  reguhu-  i»te  of  over- 
time as  declared  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence at  certainly  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service,  but  it  is  pn- 
sumptlve  overtime  with  a  built-in  wage 
scale. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  does  this  meet 
any  public  law  or  legislative  statute  for 
determining  perscMinel  situations? 

Bfr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  such  law,  and  I  do  not  know  why 
they  would  be  working  overtime.  We 
might  h«ve  further  Information  on  that 
from  the  gentleman  from  Vlrginlii  as 
to  why  they  are  going  to  need  so  much 
overtime. 

Mr.  POFP.  If  the  gentlonan  will  yield, 
I  wUI  try  to  reqxmd  to  the  questions  he 
asked. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  POFP.  First  the  gentleman  in- 
quired as  to  whether  there  was  a  iH«oe- 
dent  for  granting  to  an  ofBcdal  of  the 
Government  the  power  to  fix  salaries. 
He  said  in  his  ezperlenee  there  was  no 
sudi  precedent,  and  the  gentleman  has 
had  very  extensive  experience  on  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Go  ahead  and  tdl  me 
about  it.  I  do  not  need  any  Inverse 
plaudits  about  betaig  so  well  acquainted 
wltti  the  law.  I  am  rdylng  on  you  lawyers 
to  tdl  me  about  the  law.  Tell  me  where 
I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  was  not  applauding  the 
gentleman  but  rather  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  an  authority  of  which  I  assumed 
he  should  have  been  aware. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  POFP.  I  quote  from  the  law  now 
In  section  603  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  which  language  reads  as 
follows: 


The  director  shaU  fix  tbe  oompemsatlom  of 
admtmatntlve  ofloe  ■■minjsea  adooRttag  to 
tbe  Clisiflcattoa  Ael  of  IM*. 

m  seetion  609  It  says  the  Dlieetw  nuQT 
appoint  "neoeoaary  employeee"  of  Qie 
adailnlstrathre  oOee. 

I  can  efte  the  gentleman  two  other 
preeedmts  if  he  cares  for  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Please  do  not  take  quite 
all  my  time. 

Mr.  PCVF.  Do  you  want  me  to  dte 
the  rest  of  them? 

Mf.  CfflOSS.  That  will  be  enough. 

Let  me  task  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Bow  many  deiks  does  each  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  now  have? 
How  many  lawyers  do  they  already  have 
advising  them? 

Mr.  POPF.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Statea — and  let  me  add  paren- 
thetically that  he  is  not  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court — has  four 
clerks  and  two  secretaries  assisting  him 
with  his  legal  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many? 

Mr.  POFP.  Four  clerks  and  two  secre- 
taries assisting  with  his  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  at  the  moment  he  has  on 
loan  from  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  an 
additional  secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  true  the  Con- 
gress In  the  last  3  years  increased — 
beefed  up  the  staff  of  lawyers  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  tune  of  three  a  year 
for  the  last  S  years  or  a  total  of  nine 
more  lawyers  and  this  year  the  Chief 
Justice  was  given  a  senior  law  clerk 
whom  he  could  very  well  convert  into 
an  administrative  assistant? 

iBx.  POFP.  It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  that  additional  clerk  hiring  was  au- 
thorized. It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  can  spare  one  of  these  pro- 
fessional clerks  from  his  assigned  duties. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  require  the  fuU 
time  and  attention  of  a  man  who  will  be 
devoting  his  energies  to  nothing  but  the 
job  of  administrative  functions  that  is 
now  so  burdening  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Porr,  Mr.  Ososs  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  POFP.  The  gentleman  wiU  find 
that,  typically,  the  law  clerks  are  young 
in  age  and  experience. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  rule  that 
requires  them  to  be  young  and  requires 
that  they  be  young  and  ineiqwrienced? 

Mr.  POFP.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
concliide  my  answer?  I  know  the  gentle- 
man would  not  want  to  entrust  a  com- 
pletely inexperloiced  person  in  that 
category  In  carrying  out  these  responsi- 
ble duties. 

Mr.  CHtOSS.  Why,  if  they  are  young 
and  inexperienced  do  they  hire  them? 
And  please  do  not  tell  me  it  is  because 
of  inadequate  pay. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  law  clerks 
are  hired  young,  because  older  lawyers 
of  similar  legal  expertlae  would  demand 
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a  AnsldoraUy  hlidw  salary.  They  are 
hired  for  thetar  legal  knowledge,  not  for 
their  tifrf*f~**  In  Judicial  administra- 
tion. Thai  la  why  an  administrative  as- 
sistant la  needs d.  one  trained  prafes- 
slonally  for  Judldal  adndnlstratton. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  function  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  Courto 
and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center?  Was  It 
not  the  tired  old  argument  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  Courte  would 
speed  Justice  and  do  all  of  the  things 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  this  after- 
noon in  Justification  of  this  bill? 

Was  not  that  the  sales  pitch  you  gave 
us,  you  and  others,  when  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  was  created? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  was.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct,  and  It  would  perform  and  it 
does  perform  a  function  in  the  adminis- 
trative area  for  the  entire  Federal  Ju- 
dicial system.  But  that  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  nonjudicial  duties  that 
the  Chief  Justice  is  called  upon  himself 
to  discharge.  Ihoee  duties  are  largely 
personal.  They  require  a  different  type 
of  service  than  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  is  ci4>able  of 
performing.  The  administrative  assist- 
ant would  be  the  personal  aid  of  the 
Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  of  these  thtog»-the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  and  the  Admin- 
istrative OfBce  of  the  Courts — all  of  these 
new  setups  were  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  Federal  courts,  acccurdlng  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Cnxix)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr) , 
but  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  fur- 
ther beefing  up — a  nice  beefing  up  of  the 
Supreme  Court— with  the  salaries  of  the 
administration  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  plus  a  staff 
and  no  one  knows  the  extent  of  that 
staff  or  the  pay.  because  that  will  be 
fixed  by  the  administrator. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  a  member 
of  the  Amnxvriations  Committee  which 
only  tbis  year  rejected  requests  from 
the  Supreme  Court  for  additional  eai- 
ployees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman  in 
the  wen  is  correct,  if  I  read  the  bill 
correctly,  because  it  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  employeee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  limitation  at 
all. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  bill  says  the  adminis- 
trative assistant  with  the  approval  of  the 
Clilef  Justice  may  aixxiint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  neoesaary  em- 
ployees. 

Does  the  gentleman  find  any  limiting 
language  in  the  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  There  is  no  limiting  language. 
That  is  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make.  Moreover.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are  going  to  locate  this  expanded 
Supreme  Court  staff.  Where  are  the  of- 
fice accommodations  for  all  of  these 
high-salaried  people  you  are  going  to  put 
on  the  Court  payroll? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  cmoSS.  Yes.  I  yMd  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  would  appear  that  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  (Tarolina  (Mr.  Johsb).  may  have 
an  answer  to  his  question  In  the  language 
which  I  quoted  earlier.  The  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  language  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Dtreetor,  subject  to  tbe  OlvU  Servlee 
laws,  may  appoint  necessary  employees  of 
the  Administrative  Oflloe. 

The  Dtreetor  shall  fix  tbe  compensation  of 
AdmlnlstratlTe  OBee  employees  according 
to  the  ClasstflcatVwi  Act  of  1MB. 

The  same  is  a  similar  delegation  with 
ref  ermce  to  the  Judicial  Center  and  with 
reference  to  circuit  executives  created 
this  year  for  each  Judicial  dreuit. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  answer,  then,  is  that 
there  is  no  llmltatton  In  the  law? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  He  can  appoint  as  many 
assistants  as  he  may  desire? 

Mr.  POPF.  The  gentleman  is  ocurect. 

Mi.  JONAS.  He  can  aiwoint  as  many 
assistante  as  he  may  desire? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  limitation 
and  they  can  all  be  supergrsdes  inso- 
far as  we  are  concerned  here  today. 
Other  oOlclalB  of  the  Govemmmt  must 
come  to  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  in  order  to  get  supergrade  posi- 
tions, unless  they  are  surplus  in  the  gov- 
emmentwlde  pool%  But  here  today  you 
say  they  can  have  all  the  supergrades 
they  want.  What  in  the  world  goes  on 
here  in  this  day  and  hour  whsa  we  are 
in  such  financial  trouble  in  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Chairman,  tf  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gent3eman 
recognizes  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
United  States,  if  he  is  provided  an  ad- 
minirtiative  assistant,  is  not  going  to 
approve  a  hoard  of  unnecessary  employ- 
ees. Further,  he  would  have  to  Justify  his 
request  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  whtoh  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  an  Im- 
portant member. 

Bfr.  GROSS.  He  now  has  four  or  five 
legal  assistants,  plus,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  three  or  four  secretaries. 

How  many  more  assistants  does  he 
need? 

Mr.  POFF.  He  needs  an  administrative 
assistant  evm  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  needs  an  administrative  assistant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  aware  that 
Members  of  the  House  have  administra- 
tive assistante  as  a  matter  of  law.  and 
certainly  our  top  employee  Is  not  paid 
$40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  already  this  year  the 
House  ^H>ropriations  Cnnmittee  has 
taken  a  dim  view  of  the  efftxts  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  expand  Ita  spending. 
It  rejected  requeste  from  the  Court  for 
additional  persmnd.  It  rejected  a  re- 
quest for  automobiles  for  the  Justices, 
and  it  rejected  a  request  for  an  enter- 
tainment fund.  And  this  request  ought 
to  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  exi^red. 

The  Clerk  win  read. 


The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 


Sac.  a.  Tbe  section  analyHs  of  chapter  46 — 
Supreme  Court,  of  title  38.  United  Stotes 
Code,  is  — «t~««H  by  adAag  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  reference  as  foQows: 
"677.  Administrative  Assistant  to  tbe  Chief 
Justice." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Acoordinily  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  {ko  tempore  (Mr.  Natches) 
having  aanmed  the  chair,  Mr.  Sok, 
Chairman  of  the  Omnmittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
consideration  the  UU  (HJl.  8699)  to 
provide  an  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stotes. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  515,  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

■nie  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the'hlU. 

Tbt  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tiipe,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  blU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ftieaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  tsdcen;  and  there 
were— yeas  363,  nays  139,  not  voting  31. 
as  follows: 
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TKAS— aes 


Abouresk 

Absug 

Adsms 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Aiutarsoa, 

Tenn. 
Annunxk> 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aipln 
AspinaU 
Badlllo 


Begldi 
Belcher 

Bergland 

Betts 

Blester 

Binstaam 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 


Bdand 
BoUlng 


Bray 


CabeU 

CaSery 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Oellcr 

Cbamberlaln 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

OoUler 

Oomns.IU. 

Oonte 

Connan 

Cotter 

Ooui^Uln 

Crane 

Culver 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ddlenbeek 

Dellums 

Denbotan 

r>mnls 

OsrvinSfcl 

Disss 

Dora 

Dow 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Dvyar 


Pish 

nood 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  B. 

Porsytbe 

Fountain 


FreUnstauyssn 
Frensel 
Frey 

Fulton,  ni. 
Oallacber 
QlAlxno 
Olbbons 
OoMwatw 
Oonsalea 
OrasM> 
Oreen.  Fa. 
Orimths 
Orovcr 
Oubew 
Oude 
Ramaton 
Hammer- 
■dunidt 
Hanley 


Barrinston 


Barvey 
Batbavray 


Brown,  meb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,N.C. 
Broyblll.Va. 
BurkcMass. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 


■Awards,  Ala. 
■dwards,  Oallf . 
Brlenborn 


BecbUr,  W.  Va. 


■vans,  Colo. 

PksoeU 

Flndley 


mcfcs. 
BUUs 
BoUaeld 
Borton 
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mnar.  o«iu. 


JmoIm 
Jc 


Btbeocam 


ittac 

KM 

KIuaqriMkl 

Koch 

Knjrkandall 

KTroa 

Latu 


CHM7 
O'Ban 

cnr«m 

Pktman 

FMtMn 

Frily 

PMklna 

Ptttta 


Smith,  Iowa 
Bmtth,  H.T. 
8pilii|«r 


Staowi 
Stanton. 
J.WUltam 


Unt 

Ldnk 

Uojd 

Lojaa 

MecaGCT 

McClMk«7 

UoCSni* 

MflfflJUrtT 

MeOoRnMk 


Mich. 
McPaU 
MoKiV 

McKcvltt 
MrKiniry 


FlcU* 

Pika 

Foaff* 

Foddl 

Faff 

Ptayw,  N.C. 

PrlM,  m. 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Pudnakl 

Quia 

BallabaA 

iBaacal 


Ja 
Staad 
Staale 
8tal«ar.WU. 


Synln^toa 
"TvTy 
Ttoompaosi*  N  J. 


Tlaman 

unman 

▼andar  Jagt 

Vaalk 

WabUa 

Wampiar 

Wara 


MaaUard 
Mkittn 
Mathlaa,  cam. 

MayiM 


Malchar 
liatcalia 
Mlkva 


Abbltt 

Abamathy 

Andaraon. 

Calif. 
Andrawa,  Ala. 
Andrawa. 

N.  Dak. 
BarraU 
Benaatt 
B«tU1 
Biam 
Blanton 
Bow 


Baid.N.T. 

Raiua 

Rhodea 

SoMaon.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Boa 

BoncaUo 

Rcaanthal 

Roatankowria 

Bouah 

Bo7 

Borbal 

Kyan 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 
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Oallflanakla 

Oaimav 

Qajrdoa 

Oattya 

Oopying 

Qiifin 

Oroaa 


WhaUaj 

Whlta 

Whltahurat 

^nggtna 

Wllllama 

WUaon.Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

WH^t 

Wyatt 

Wydlar 

Wyman 

Tataa 

Tounc.  Tax. 

Zablodcl 


Barick 
Raid.  ni. 


BobwU 
Botatnaon.  Va. 


Halay 
Hall 


Brlnklay 
BRKxnlMd 
Buchanan 
Buika.na. 
BuTlaaon.  Tax. 
Burltan.lft>. 
Byrna.nk 
Oadarbarg 
caiaapaU 
auk 
ClauaiB. 
DonB. 
Clawaon.  Dal 
OoUlna.TBz. 
Ootmar 
oonabia 
I>anlal,Va. 
DaTla,8.C. 
dalaOaraa 
Dalanay 
Dant 
Darlna 
Dtcklnaon 
Dinfftf 
Dowdy 
Downlnc 
DulAl 
Duncan 
■▼lna,TMin. 


Haya 

Handaraon 

HuU 

Hunt 

lehord 

Jannan 

Jonaa 

Jonaa,  R.O. 

Jonaa,  Tann. 

Katth 

K«np 

Klnc 

Laadrum 

Lone.  Ud. 

Ifclwan 

McMillan 


Boonay,  M.Y. 

Boonay.  Pa. 

Bouaaalot 

Biinnela 

Ruppa 

Ruth 

Battarflald 

Scbarte 

SchmltB 

Soott 

Bhlplay 

Shoup 


Mathla.aa. 

MIchal 

MUlar.Ohlo 

Mnia.Md. 


**""'^an 

Mbntcomary 

Murjthy,  ni. 

Mywa 

Hatcher 

Halaan 

Kx 

O'KoiMkl 


Plynt 

Pulton.  Tmn. 
Puqua 


PImla 
PowaU 
Prlca,Tex. 
QuUIan 


Skubtta 

Slack 

smith.  Cam. 

Snydar 

Spanoa 

Steicar.  Aria. 

Staphana 

StubUaOafcl 

Studcay 

Sumvan 

IMooU 

Taylor 

TMcua.  OUlf. 

Tm«ua,Tex. 

^ompaan,  Oa. 

Thntnaon.  Wit. 

Veyaay 

Vlgorlto 

Wacrmnar 

Watta 

Whittan 

Wliaon. 

CharlaiH. 
Wylla 
Tatnn 
Tounc.Fla. 
Slon 
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Baring 

Chlabolm 

Clay 


Conyara 

DanleUHJ. 

Danlalaon 


Donohua 
Bckhardt 
■dwarda.La. 


Landgraba 
Long,  La. 
MeCunach 


Stratton 

TMaD 

Van  Paarlln 

WWaaU 

Zwaeh 


gUban  Hiawklna 

l^oad. 

wmtamD. 
Oiay 
OtaaB.Orag. 

Balpam  

Haaoa  Muritfty.  H.T. 

aanMn.Waab.  Hlehtda 

So  tbe  bfn  WM  pMBed. 

Tbe  cncrk  announced  tbe  following 
pain: 

Ifr.  DuUU  of  Itaw  Jaraay  with  Ut.  WM- 
nail. 

Mr.  Iforphy  of  Naw  Tock  with  Mr.  Halpatn. 

Mr.  HiaboU  with  Mr.  Landgraba. 

Mr.  Btthantt  with  Mr.  Motm. 

Mr.  Btratton  with  Ui.  Hogan  at  Maryland. 

Mr.  PujtMU  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  TUi  Daartin  with  Mra.  Cblaholm. 

Mr.  Banna  wtth  Mr.  Conyais. 

Mr.  nanWanti  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Dooohna  wtth  MT.  Pappar. 

Mr.  ■flwarda  at  Loulalana  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  BUbaig  wtth  Mr.  BawUna. 

Mr.  Oray  wtth  Mr.  CUy. 

Mra.  Oraan  of  Oragon  wtth  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  wmiam  D.  Foid  with  Mn.  Hanaan  at 
Waahlagton. 


I.  BTRNE  Of  Pennsylvania  and 

DKVINB  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Tts/b  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend   their   remarks   on   the   blU   Just 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yortt? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PROCEEDINO  AGAINST  FRANK 
STANTON  AND  CXDLUMBIA  BROAD- 
CA8TINO  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House,  and  I  submit  a  privileged  report 
(Report  No.  92-349). 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
report. 

ronrr  or  oaaaa 

Mr.  OIBBCH«B.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  want 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  eon- 
sideratl<Hi  of  this  matter  at  this  time. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  potat  of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
object  to  the  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter at  this  time  in  that  I  believe  that  it 
violates  clause  27,  subparagraph  (d)  (4) 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
RepresentativeB. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  refer  to  the  language 
contahied  on  page  3S1  oi  the  House  Rules 
and  Manual,  92d  Congress.  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rule, 
subparagraph  (d)  (4) .  clause  27  of  rule 
XI  was  adopted  last  year  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  and  was  re- 
adopted  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  would  be  best 


if  I  read  Just  a  portion  of  the  rule,  and 
this  rule  reads  as  foUowt: 

A  maaauia  or  matter  raported  by  any  oom 
mlttaa  (axoapt  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Appcoprta- 
tlooa,  tha  OoBualttaa  «a  Boaaa  Admlnlatn- 
tloa.  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Rnlaa,  and  tha  Oom- 
mlttaa on  Standanti  of  Official  Gooduot) 
dxaU  not  ba  eonaldarad  la  tha  Houaa  unlaaa 
tha  rapori  of  that  oommlttaa  upon  that 
maasura  or  mattar  has  baen  avallabla  to  tha 
Membwa  at  tha  Rouaa  for  at  leaat  thna 
calandar  daya  (aKcImllng  Baturdaya,  Sundays, 
and  lagal  holidays)  prior  to  tha  otmaldaratlon 
at  that  msasura  or  mattar  In  tha  Hooaa. 

Now,  there  is  some  more  to  that  rule. 
The  next  sentence  goes  m  to  deal  vrith 
the  hearings  of  the  committee,  but  then 
there  is  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and 
it  is: 


This  subparagraph  shall  not  aiq>ly 

(A)  any  maasura  for  tha  dadaratlon  of 
or  tha  declaration  of  a  national  emar- 

gancy.  by  tha  Ck>ngi«as:  and 

(B)  any  axaeutlva  daeislon.  datarmlnatlon, 
or  action  which  would  become,  or  continue 
to  be,  effaetlTa  unleas  disapproved  or  other- 
wise InvaUdatad  by  one  or  both  Hooaea  of 
Congreaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  rule  was  adopted  last 
year.  I  have  examined  the  committee 
report.  It  is  obvious  the  reasoning  for 
Its  adoption  was  to  prevent  the  prema- 
ture or  rapid  or  precipitous  consideration 
of  matters  such  as  this  kind,  even  though 
they  dealt  with  a  matter  of  privilege.  The 
matter  of  privileged  matters  is  specifi- 
cally not  excepted  from  this  rule  because 
I  think  many  Members  helping  to  frame 
these  rule  changes  last  year  felt  that  the 
Congress  had  not  acted  wisely  on  some 
of  these  things  that  have  come  up  pretty 
fast. 

The  committee  report,  which  is  still' 
classified  as  a  committee  print,  without 
any  number,  was  not  available  until 
10:30  this  morning.  It  is  272  pages  long. 
I  presume  It  is  well  written,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  read  it,  and  I  doubt 
that  very  many  other  Monbers  have  had 
a  chance  to  read  It  in  full. 

I  would  h<9e  that  the  Chair  would  sus- 
tain this  point  <A  order.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  grave  emergency.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  person  sought  to  be  cited, 
or  the  organisation  sought  to  be  dted  are 
about  to  leave  the  country.  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  could  consider  this  mat- 
ter In  a  more  rational  manner  and  after 
it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  read  and 
examine  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  some  may 
say  a  matter  of  this  sort  is  a  matter  of 
privilege  and.  therefore,  is  excepted  from 
the  rule.  It  is  my  contention,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  matter  of  privilege  was  spe- 
cifically not  excluded  from  the  require- 
ment of  a  3-day  layover  for  the  prtating 
of  the  report  but  that  the  Committees  on 
Appropriattons.  House  Admlnlstratton. 
Rules,  and  Standards  of  OfBdal  Con- 
duct— those  being  the  committees  that 
generally  deal  with  matters  of  prtvttege— 
were  set  down  imder  wecifle  exception 
and  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
dtations  such  as  this  could  be  considered 
in  such  a  preemptive  type  of  procedure  ks 
is  now  about  to  take  place. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  £^>eaker, 
will  the  gentl«nan  yltid? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  RSID  of  New  York.  Mr.  %>eaker, 
in  f  urthsranoe  at  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  making.  If  the  Chair  win  look 
at  rule  IZ,  it  states  In  the  rule: 

Quastkma  of  ptlvUaga  shaU  ba,  ftmt,  tlioaa 
affaettng  tha  ilgbta  of  tha  Houaa  eoUeeUva- 
ly,  Ita  safety,  dignity,  and  tha  Integrity  of 
Its  procaadlngs; 

I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  3- 
day  rule  is  an  important  principle,  uni- 
quely relevant  to  the  OonstituttoDal  ques- 
tion. This  Is  the  very  idea  of  the  S-day 
rule  and  I  bdlevc  that  today  to  rush 
through  an  Important  question  does  not 
comport  with  an  »«itgh^i»Ti>^  discharge 
of  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  I^iwaker.  I  hope  the  point  of  order 
is  upheld.      

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staocxis)  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognised. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rule 
IX  provides  that  "Question  of  privilege 
shall  be.  first,  those  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  House  collectively" — as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  Just  read— 
"its  safety,  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
its  proceedings.'* 

Privileges  of  the  House  includes  ques- 
tions relating  to  those  powers  to  punish 
for  contempt  witnesses  who  are  sum- 
moned to  give  information. 

House  Rule  27(d)  of  rule  XI,  the  so- 
called  3-day  rule,  clearly  does  not  aiviiy 
to  questions  rdatlng  to  priviteges  of  the 
House.  The  rule  writes  only  to  slmirie 
measures  or  matters  reported  by  any 
committee.  It  excludes  matters  arising 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  Administratian,  Rules,  and  Stand- 
ards of  Offloial  Conduct. 

It  is  clear  that  the  terms  "measure"  or 
"matter"  as  used  in  rule  27(d)  do  not 
ai^^  to  questions  of  privilege. 

To  apply  it  in  such  a  way  would  utterly 
defeat  the  whole  concept  of  the  question 
of  privilege. 

TOO,  a  privileged  motion  takes  prece- 
dence over  all  other  questions  except  the 
motion  to  adjourn. 

The  fact  that  the  3-day  rule  excludes 
routine  matters  from  the  AK)ropriati(»8, 
Administration,  Rules,  and  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  CtMiimlttees  clearly 
shows  that  the  3-day  rule  does  not  awly 
to  privileged  questions. 

If  the  rule  were  meant  to  apiriy  to 
questions  of  privilege,  it  surely  would  not 
make  exceptions  for  routine  businesB 
coming  from  regular  standing  commit- 
tees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  aivredates  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  fur- 
nished him  with  a  c<H>y  of  the  point  of 
order  which  he  has  raised  and  has  given 
the  Chair  an  (vportunlty  to  consider  it. 

llie  gcntlemsn  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ois- 
BOHs)  makes  a  point  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  not 
been  available  to  Members  for  at  least 
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3  days  as  required  by  dauss  27(d)  (4)  of 
rule  XI.  Tiut  Chair  had  been  advised  that 
such  a  point  of  order  ml^t  be  raised  and 
has  examined  the  proUsms  involved. 

The  Chair  has  studied  dause  27(d)  (4) 
of  rule  XI  and  the  legislative  history  In 
connection  with  its  Inclusion  In  the  Loaas- 
lative  Rsorganisation  Act  of  1970.  That 
dauss  providss  that  "a  mattsr  shall  not 
be  eonsldered  in  the  House  unless  ths  re- 
port has  bsan  available  for  at  least  3 
calendar  days." 

The  Chair  has  also  examined  rule  IX. 
which  provides  that: 

Quaatlona  of  prlTllaga  shall  ba,  flzat,  thoaa 
aSeetlng  tha  rl^tt  of  tba  House  ooUacttvdy, 
Its  safety,  dignity,  and  tha  Intai^ty  of  Ita 
proceedings  •  *  *;  and  ahaU  have  praoe- 
denee  of  all  other  queatlona.  except  motlona 
to  adjourn. 

Under  the  inecedents,  a  resolution 
raising  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  does  not  necessarily  require  a  re- 
port from  a  committee.  TmrnwHate  con- 
sideration of  a  question  of  privilsge  of 
the  House  is  Inherent  in  the  whole  con- 
cept of  privilege.  When  a  resolution  is 
presented,  the  House  may  then  make  a 
determination  regarding  its  disposition. 

When  a  question  Is  raised  that  a  wit- 
ness bef (»e  a  House  committee  has  been 
contemptuous,  it  has  always  been  recog- 
nized that  the  House  hss  the  implied 
power  under  the  Constitutian  to  deal 
directly  with  sudi  ocndoet  so  far  as  Is 
nscessary  to  preserve  and  exercise  its 
legislative  authxnlty.  However,  punish- 
ment for  oontonptuous  conduct  involving 
the  refusal  of  a  witness  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce documents  is  now  generally  gov- 
erned by  law— Title  n.  Iftilted  States 
Code,  secti(xis  192-194 — which  provides 
that  whenever  a  witness  fails  or  refuses 
to  appear  In  respcmse  to  a  committee 
subpena,  or  fails  or  refuses  to  testify  or 
produce  documents  in  reqxsise  thereto, 
such  fact  may  be  reported  to  the  itouse. 
Those  reports  are  of  high  privilege. 

When  a  resolutian  raitfng  a  question 
of  privilege  of  the  House  is  submitted  by 
a  Member  and  called  up  as  privileged, 
that  resolution  Is  also  subject  to  immedi- 
ate dlwiosition  as  the  House  shall 
determine. 

Ttie  inqdled  power  undn'  the  Consti- 
tution for  the  House  to  deal  directly  with 
matters  necessary  to  preserve  and  exer- 
cise its  legislative  authority:  the  provi- 
sion in  rute  DC  that  questions  of  privilege 
of  the  House  shall  have  preoedence  of  all 
other  questions:  and  the  fact  that  the  re- 
port of  tlie  committee  has  been  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  as 
privileged  all  refute  the  argument  that 
the  8-day  layover  requironent  of  dause 
27(d)(4)  applies  in  this  situation. 

Hie  Chair  holds  that  the  report  is  of 
such  high  privilege  under  the  Inherent 
constitutional  powers  of  the  House  and 
under  rule  IX  that  the  provisions  of 
clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI  are  not  ap- 
plicable. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
potirt  of  (H^er. 

The  Clo^  will  continue  to  read  the 
report. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


PBOcnmfo    AoAiifwr   name    Brawrow    am 
OoLxncau  BaoaDcaaiore  Brsnni,  tmc. 

wMPOKt  or  nm  oosnarnas  ox  ; 

rOKBOM   COB 


,unoH  ITS,  aiB  ooai- 


/.  8taUm€»t  o/  fmatM 

TlM  Spaelal  BubocsBmlttaa  on  Invaattga- 
tlons  of  tha  Oommlttoa  on  Intantata  and 
For^gn  Oommsroa,  autfacclaad  by  Honae  Baa- 
olutlon  170  of  tha  SSad  Onngrsas.  oauaad 
to  ba  Issued  a  subpoena  to  Rank  SUatoti. 
PrasldsDt,  OBS,  Inc..  to  ba  and  appear  before 
tha  said  BubooBunttfeaa  on  Xnvaattgatloiia,  of 
which  the  HonoraUle  Hailay  O.  Btaggsca  la 
Chairman,  on  June  9,  ItTl.  at  10:00  AM  In 
Room  aS2S.  Baybum  Houaa  Office  Building. 
Waahlngtao.  D.O..  to  taatlty  and  to  MUver  to 
tha  Sabeommlttaa  varloas  matwrtala  sat  fOrtb 
and  daserlbed  m  tha  said  awbpoana  Thla 
sobpoana  waa  duly  aarvad  on  May  ST,  1971. 
(See  Appendix  A.)  Thla  subpoena  waa  aubea- 
quently  modified  to  prorlda  for  aniearanea 
on  June  SA.  1971  at  10:00  AM  m  Boom  3126 
Raybtira  Booaa  Offioa  Building. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  aohpoana.  nank 
Stanton  together  wtth  Uoyd  Cutlar,  oounaal 
for  CBS.  appeared  bafoea  msmbsca  of  tha 
Suboommlttae  on  June  84. 1971;  aald  ^>pear- 
anoa  batng  for  tha  purpoaa  of  teatlfytng  and 
providing  tba  material  ipactflad.  In  the  Bnb- 
oommlttee's  subpoma. 

Tlie  Cbalrman  of  tba  Buboommlttaa  read 
a  statement  to  Dr.  Btanton  fully  aettlng 
for  tba  autbortty  and  leglalattva  purpoaa 
bahliul  the  Snbeommlttee's  subpoena.  (Baa 
Appendix  B.) 

Dr.  Btanton.  after  being  d\ily  sworn,  than 
deUverad  a  statement  to  the  Buboommlttee 
which  Included  the  foOowtng: 

"My  ^ipearanoa  Is  In  response  to  the  Bub- 
commlttae's  subpoena  dated  May  9S,  1971. 

"Baaed  on  the  advloe  of  our  counsel  and 
our  own  oonvlctton  that  a  fundamental 
prindple  of  a  free  society  la  at  stake,  I  moat 
rsapectfully  decline,  jw  Praetdent  cf  CB8,  to 
produce  the  matarlala  oovaiad  by  tha  sub- 
poena of  May  as.  Vat  the  same  reaaons.  Z 
must  reepactfuUy  dedlne,  aa  a  wttaaaa  sum- 
moned here  by  compuleory  process,  to  answar 
any  qusstluns  that  may  be  addresaed  to  me 
relating  to  the  preparatloa  of  "The  BeUtng 
of  the  Pentagon"  or  any  other  particular 
CBS  news  or  documentary  bcoadeaat." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  l%>eaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  ttie  Clerk  has  just 
skipped  some  portions  of  tbe  document. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clertc  will  read 
the  report. 

Itfr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  apeaktit.  I  will 
wrectate  It  If  the  Clerk  win  read  the 
entire  report.  Including  that  portion 
which  he  omitted. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  TtoJt  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  report. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


At  the  concbmon  of  thU  atatamant,  Dr. 
Stanton  waa  asked  the  following  queattona 
and  gave  tba  Indicated  reapooaee: 

Tha  CwswMsw.  Dr.  Btanton.  did  you  hear 
my  opening  atatsosaot  In  whltfi  I  aumma- 
rlasd  oar  Jortsffirctlon  and  la0alatlve  ooa- 
oeriis  In  tbia  mattart 

nt.  BrAMTosi.  Tea.  X  did. 

Tha  CBsnMAii.  At  tba  anboommlttee  meet- 
ing bald  on  AprU  10, 1971. 1  provided  a  more 
detailed  atatamant  of  oar  jurladletlon  and 
la^alattva  uoucetna  and  tba  relevancy  of  the 
material  subpoenaed  to  thoae  uoiMiems.  Thla 
statement  waa  read  and  dallvarad  to  Ur. 
John  Appal  arhcm  you  dastgnated  to  i 
before  tha  suboonmlttaa  in  yoor 
That  statement  had  rsfWaaoaa  to  tba  aub- 
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July  IS,  1971 


ofAprnTbirt 


Or.  Uttanom.  Tm,  X  b»v«. 
itiHiiilni— miw.wmwttto^MMaaiatwet     ia.tBftMPariiC«lM 


in  the 


ttwl  tiM  fan  task  «( tha  I 

teCthaOOlt 

tti  PrlilMit.  Dr.  Pnak 
I  JOB  Hon^t  ttt*  ■••     ooopljr  VtOl  tlM 
>  oalMI  ftar  by  UM     Itn,  kMiMi  tof  tto  I 
loBMivSTr  lavwUfttttona,  tafMhw  «tth  <U  AM  : 

tbar  b»  cttM  for  omtanpt  o(  tto  Haan  o< 
lli|wiwH>HM  to  tta*  meA  tliat  tlMy  BMy 
b»  proBMda*  talart  m  Xb»  — anw  md  Ittna 
ptoUdsd  by  law." 

//.  tfsTiwaM  of  mM»t» 
On  fMrnavr  »  and  i«aUi  on  Marah  », 
1971,  tua  CBS  Matwork  braadeaat  Um  nawa 
documantary  prosnuB,  "Dm  aaUlag  of  ttaa 

Dr 
ma 

wtHi  yon 
fatt  kaawladaa  o<  «ka 

jwn  for 
Or.  BtUKtam.  Taa.  ttwy  ara. 

OwumauM.  Do  yoo  raaUaa  tkat  aa  a 
o<  yoor  taCoaal  to  eonply  with  tba 
you  aaay  ba  booad  ta  ba  la  coa- 
•  ot  Um  nniwa  at  Bapnamtattroa  wltb 
aU  tba  oonaaonaacaa  that  flaw  tnm  auoh 


tbat  the  reit  Of  tbe 
as  read  lad  printed 


Dooi  ttua  Ineliid*  the 


Mr.  BTAOOIRS.  It  tDOnOm  tte  net 
of  thewport 

Hie  SPBAKSR.  Is  there  objeetlan  to 
the  requeet  of  the  cantlamea  from  Weet 
yirctntet 

Mr.  WOI^r.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  object. 

TIm  8PBAKSR.  The  Cileik  wUl  read. 

"Ric  Ctack  read  ai  foDovt: 


Taa.  I  teu 

Tba  Okabmam.  Kaowlxiff  thta.  do  you  par- 
Mat  la  your  ntoaal  to  provldo  tha  i 


Dr.  Stairom.  Taa.  I  do. 

Tha  Chabmak.  Doaa  tha  rtartann  not  to 
provlda  tha  aubpoanaad  Baatvlala  ndaot  a 
dadaloB  at  tha  mainiaeiant  at  CBSt 

Dr.  STAiiTQif .  Taa,  H  doaa. 

ttim  Ohabkaii.  So  that  the  raooid  aiay  ba 
daar  oa  thla  palat,  i|>aaWin  aa  tha  OhatiBMB 

raet  you  to  oooply  with  tha 
aubpoaaa  aad  to  prorMa  forthwith 

What  la  your  ra- 


Or.  StAaroir.  1 1 

Tha  Cmawmaw.  At  thla  polat.  Or.  Btaatoa. 
It  la  aiy  doty  to  advlaa  yoa  that  wa  ara  go- 
loff  to  taka  nadir  airloaa  eonrtdantlan  yoor 
wUtfol  tatvmal  today  to  hoaor  onr  aobpoiaa. 
jn.  Bay  oplaloa  you  ara  now  la  eoataoipt. 

Bttbaaquaatty.  at  tha  owv^wakw  of  tha 
baaiUtc  Dr.  Maaton  waa  acata  ordaiad  by 
tha  OhalivMa  of  tha  SobooaaDtttaa  to  OQB- 
ply  with  tha  Bnbnommlttaa^  aabpoona  aad 
ha  a«ala  daouaad. 

Tha  matarlal  aiilipnanand  by  tha  SoboaBi- 
mttaa  waa  parttaaat  to  tha  lagMattTa  of«r- 
■i«ht  raapnnalbllty  of  tha  Spaelal  Subooa- 
mlttaa  on  ZBTaat^aMeaa.  of  tha  Hoaaa  Oom- 
OMroa  OoaaaaMtai^  aad  tha  Oonpwa  aa  a 
whola.  Aa  a  laaalt  at  tha  rtfuaal  at  Dr.  aiaa- 
ton.  aeMag  aaFriiUMil  at  omB.  laa..  to  pro- 

iBlttoa  waa  prafantad  Ifeoaa  obtalalac  la- 
fnwnatlan  rrtaiaat  to  tho  diaaharaa  oC  ite 
xaipantf  bltttlaB  aad  dntlaa.  TIm  laeord  of  tha 

ilatUa 

la      '"   " 

On  Asm  ».  tha 

to 
at  tO:M  AM.  to  Boom  tlM. 

to 
tothafan 
tha  miiiaiiiiMiHalliiii  that  I 
ton  ba  oMad  for  «— '*—■ ^r*^  of  rm^f  ftar 
f aUlac  to  oaovly  with  a  tawfnl 


(Mm  a  aiuabar   of 
cliaitlac  that  daoaptlva  adtttag  and  prodae- 
tton  tarbnlqiiia  wara  aaad  to  am 

at  tha  doeuflMotary.  Two  at 

aupportad.  to  part,  by  to- 
formattnn  aopyllad  by  Indlrldiiala  to  tha  Da- 
parUaant  of  Oafaaaa. 

<1)  "Aa  totHTlaw  of  AaMatant  Sacratary  of 
Dofaaaa.  Danlal  Z.  Haafeto.  waa  raarraagad: 
aaawaia  glvan  by  lUto  to  quaatloaa  dnrtog  a 
flbaad  totarrlaw  wara  ailmatehad  wtth  < 
pMaly  <t1liaiaiit  qiaaotloai  whai 
(8aa  Appamllr  O.)  la  awom  taattnyny. 
latazy  Beakto  haa  atotad  tltot  tha  ' 
tar*  of  hla  worda  dlatartad  tUa  vlawa.  Iha 
taehalqaa  mployBd  to  tba  maalpolatloa  of 
tha  quaatton  aad  anawia  aaqtwaca  wm  auefa 
that  It  waa  IwipeaaWa  tar  tha  ▼Ivwtoc  pab- 
llo  to  know  that  Saoiatary  Haakto  did  not  to 
faet  raply  to  tha  quaatloaa  to  tha  maaaar 
dapletad  to  tba  doctoaaatary. 

(a)  Tha  PaorU  ipaaoh  of  Lt.  Ool.  John 
MaeHeU  waa  cut  up  aad  raanamad  ao  that 
■Iz  wldaly  dlaooanaotad  aad  toaoqnaatlal  aan- 
to  appear  M  If  thay  had 
dallvarad  aimnaMHily  without  totarmp- 
tloB.  Tba  aetnal  apaaeh  took  two  boon  to 
daUvar  but  waa  nnrnprwaii  lato  two  aUautaa 
of  air  tltoa.  Tha  aaatenoM  to  thla  particular 
aafOMnt  hroadcaat  ware  taken  from  pagaa  68. 
se.  40  (aeataneaa  S  aad  4),  7S  aad  M.  ra- 
qMWttTMy,  of  tha  ■paeeh.  (Sea  Appendix  I.) 
Throoch  thta  taohalqua.  OoL  MadMl  waa 
made  to  daUvar  a  etotaaaant  ha  to  faet  did 
not  dellfar.  Bare,  too^  tha  elacitionhi  auaqra- 
latlon  waa  aeooaupMehad  toaaaaanar  Impoa- 
Hbla  tot  the  vtewlat  publle  to  datast. 

Tha  Spaelal  Sabocmmlttaa  oa  latoatlga- 
tiooa  haa  to  tha  paat  ooodnetad  toTaatlga- 
tloae  toto  daeaptlre  tooaduaat  praetloM,  go- 
ing aB  tha  way  baefc  to  tha  "qnto  ahow" 
entartato  Mr  eaapla.  It  found  niglT^  to  Ma 
"Pot  Party"  aad  Tirojaet  Jtowaii"  totoatlga- 
tlona.  and  It  found  daeeptlva  manlpnlatlon 
ot  aouad  tradi  reoordlaci  to  Trojaot  Maa- 
nn."  Mavar  before  had  It  anoouatarad  tha 
inaMtooi  praetloa  of  totaattonal  attartag  of 
the  woede  aad  thooghto  of  aayoaa  who  ap- 

Oa  the  baata  of  thaw  partially  aobataaU- 

lac  that  daeapttve  pnetloto  wara  an^oyad 
to  the  — x*^  of  the  doeuBMntary,  tha  Sub- 
oommlttaa  laltlatod  Ite  tovoaUgatlan.  Xa  ao 
dotog.  tha  Subooeualttaa  waa  meattnj  Ita  ra- 
apoaalbtttty  Imp  nee  f  190a  It  by  the  aooae  of 
Baproaaatatlvaa  nadar  daaeaa  It  aad  «  of 
Bala  XX.  aad  nadw  Hooaa  BeaoluUoa  110  of 
tha  Otod  OoagraBB.  (Sea  Appaadlz  P.) 

.1  aak 


to 
uaanlawuaiy  to 
a  aubpoana  to  Or. 
oalUag  for  tho  prodnotlon  of  i 
aary  for  the  Sabeomaitttea  to  ilataiailne  the 
natuia  aad  aztant  of  any  daoapava  prac- 
tioaa  that  nli^t  have  baan  oaad  to  tha  doeu- 
mantaiy.  Oa  April  0.  tha 
aervad.  (Baa  Appaadto  O.)  By  la 
that  aaaw  day,  Or.  Stanton  advlaed  Ohalnnan 
that  ha  would  not  ooupiy  wtth 
tha  aubpoana  aa  taaaed.  (Baa  Appodtat  H.) 
Ba  did  aay.  howvfar: 

"(Wla  tfaearaty  hope  that  your  Sobeoaa- 
mlttaa  will  raooaaldM'  thla  matter  aad  modtty 
tha  autapoaaa  to  that  It  ealla  for  only  aoeh 
matlale  ea  wara  aetually  lirnadeaet  and 
other  laf  ormaMoa  dteaotty  related  theeato— 
whleh  we  do  aot  object  to  furatthlag  ead 
whidi  wa  will  funilah  on  tha  dato  ipeeMed." 

On  Apru  00.  a  repcaamtottTO  iHilgeaUrt  by 
Dr.  Stanton  appeared  to  behalf  of  COB  and 
Or.  Stanton  before  tha  Suboommlttaa.  Be  waa 
provldad  with  a  etatamant  of  Suboaaualttaa 
Jurtadletlon.  tagMsttra  oonoenia  aad  tha 
leleiene;  of  tha  matartata  aubpoanaad.  (See 
AppMdto  I.)  Tha  OOOB  laiMraeaatattie  la- 
formed  tha  Buboomalttoa,  throi^^  a  tatter 
of  Bobart  V.  Bvaoa,  Beq..  CB8  Yloa  Pieeldeiit 
aad  Oanaral  Oouaael  (eae  Appaadlz  J>  that 
Dr.  Staaton  aad  CBS  daoHnad  to  fumlah  tha 
matartata  oallad  for  to  tha  aubpoana.  but  did 
oonaeat  to  roluntarUy  aupptytng  a  fllmed 
copy  and  a  written  tianacrlpt  of  tha  broad- 
oaat.  The  CBS  repreeantottve  reqwted  aa 
additional  tea  daye  for  further  nnailrtafatlnn 
cf  the  matter  aad  for  preparation  of  atagal 


On  AprU  ao.  the  Suboonuatttaa  taoilved  a 
latter  from  CBS  and  Mr.  Brana  tranaailttlng 
oertato  additional  Infonnatlan  rataMag  to 
tha  aubpoana  togetlMr  with  a  oopy  of  a  legal 
optolon  of  Ito  attomaya.  (Sea  i^ipaadlz  K.) 
Tha  lagal  arpunanto  advanoad  by  CBS  to  op- 
poaltlon  to  the  aubpoana  wara  oaratully  ra- 
vlawad.  On  the  baata  of  that  lerlow.  It  was 
oonelndad  that  tha  Suboommlttaa  waa  an- 
tliaiy  wlthto  Ito  legal  righto  to  aaklng  for  tba 
material.  (See  Part  m.  to/ra.  Tiagal  Oon- 
fttlona.") 


Mr.  STAOOBIS.  Mr. 


Mr.  STAOaSRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  renew  my  requeet  that  the  report  be 
cooeidered  aa  reed  and  printed  In  the 
Raoou.  with  all  of  the  minority  views 
and  the  staff  report. 

The  SPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virglnlar 

Mr.  (Htoes.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeerrlng 
the  right  to  object.  I  shoold  ttdnk  that 
the  genOeman  would  want  to  end  the 
r^ort  on  page  11.  This  wm  be  a  record 
and  text  akin  to  the  Bears,  Roebnck 
catakiv  If  yofu  pat  In  an  of  the  mlnortty 
and  majorltj  yiews  reported  here. 

Mr.  STAOOBRS.  The  gentleman  from 

Mr.  (Ktoes.  What  purpoee  would  be 
served  by  that? 
Mr.  STAOGMERS.  Tlie  gentlenum  from 
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Iowa  Is  correct.  I  thought  In  order  to 
save  time  we  would  do  that,  but  I  will 
be  tfad  that  the  Clerk  continue  to  reed. 

The  8PCAKKR.  Tlw  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Oa  May  U.  tha  Suboommlttaa  mat  to  ra- 
oalTe  tha  teaUmony  of  Mr.  Hankln  (om 
abore.)  Ha  taatlflad  that  hta  Umed  Intw- 
Ttew  bad  baan  laaiiaagad  and  edltad  for 
broadoaat  ao  ea  to  dtatort  and  change  hta 
orlgtoal  aaswara  to  the  queattone  aakad.  Mr. 
Hankln  atatad  he  had  no  objaetlan  to  hOT- 
Ing  tha  onttakae  of  hta  Intarvlaw  made  avall- 
abla  to  tha  SuboonuntttM  aad  tha  publla. 
Tha  Suboommlttaa  alao  laealvad  for  tha  rao- 
ord  a  dapoalttan  from  OoL  MaoNall  to  whleh 
he  declared  he  had  no  objaetton  to  having 
the  outtakea  nOatlng  to  hta  ■peach  made 
avaUaUo  to  the  Subeonmilttae. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 

Mr.  CUtOSS.  Mr.  ^teaker.  I  have  no 
objection  If  we  are  considering  it  as 
read  If  It  will  end  on  page  11,  the  end 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenan 
f  rmn  West  ^^rglnla. 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  I  think  In  all  fair- 
ness, Mr.  Gioas.  that  all  of  the  report 
should  be  Included  In  the  RscoeD.  but 
I  think  that  under  the  legal  procedures 
only  up  until  page  11  Is  reiOly  the  necee- 
sary  part. 

Mr.  <Ht08S.  That  Is  right.  We  could 
consider  that  as  being  lead. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  requeet  that  the 
report  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
IntheRcoou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  as 
follows: 

On  May  as,  the  Suboommlttaa  met  and 
detarmlnad  that  tha  Information  and  ma- 
tarlal  euppllad  by  CBS  waa  eattafaetory  to 
meat  eoma  of  the  raqulremento  of  the  orig- 
inal eubpana.  The  subpwui  of  AprU  7  waa 
accordingly  withdrawn  and  a  new  aubpena 
waa  taauad  calling  upon  Dr.  Stanton  and 
CBS  to  produce  only  that  material  not  yet 
ntpiMlad,  that  la,  tha  oottakae.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A.)  It  baa  been  detarmlnad  that  thta 
material  would  not  reveal  aenaltlve  or  con- 
fidential eouroea.  The  Subcommittee  wHj, 
clear  that  the  outtakea  daatied  wara  only 
thoae  pertaining  to  the  actual  broadoaat. 
The  Subcommlttae'B  action  waa  to  dlract  ac- 
cord with  the  hope  expresaed  by  Dr.  Stanton 
in  hU  letter  of  AprU  8.  that  the  aubpena 
would  ba  modified  to  caU  only  for  aueh  ma- 
terlata  aa  ware  actually  broadoaat  "and  other 
information  dlrectiy  rotated  thereto." 

On  May  37.  tha  Subcommittee  aerred  the 
new  aubpena  calling  for  the  pertonal  ap- 
pevanoe  of  Dr.  Stanton  aitd  the  producUon 
of  cmly  tbom  outtakw  whleh  were  directly 
reUted  to  the  actual  broadoaat. 

On  June  34,  Dr.  Stanton  paraonaUy  kd- 
peaiad  before  the  Subooounlttee.  Be  was 
again  adrtaad  of  the  Subeommlttee'a  Jurla- 
dlctlan.  legtatatlve  purpoee  and  the  rrierancy 
of  tha  material  aubpanaad.  (See  Appendix 
B.)  Dr.  Stanton  rafoaad  to  prodooe  the  out- 
take  film  ealtod  for  by  the  aulqpena.  Mot«- 
orar,  aa  aet  forth  fully  to  Part  I  of  thta  re- 


port, ha  rafuaed  to  teatlfy  oonoamlng  the 
edlttog  teebniqwto  uaed  to  tha  "Pentagon" 
dooimientary.  or  aay  other  partleular  broad- 


Oa  June  SO.  the  Subaoaualttaa  aiat  to 
exacutlro  eeeelon  (eee  Part  I,  abora)  and 
voted  nnanlwwHialy  to  forward  to  the  fun 
Oommlttaa  Ito  recommendation  that  CBS 
and  Dr.  Stanton  be  dted  for  eontampt  of 
Congrem  for  falUng  to  oomiMy  with  a  taw- 
ful  aubpena. 

On  July  I,  tha  Houao  Intaratato  and  Por- 
elgn  Oommaroa  Oommtttae  met  to  executive 
■aerton  and  voted  30-38  to  recommend  to  the 
Houee  of  Bapreaentatlvee  that  Dr.  Stanton 
and  CBS  be  dted  for  contempt. 

Mr.  8TAOOER8.  Mr.  ftwaker,  I  offer  a 
prlTlleged  resolution,  by  direetlon  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reeolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Bb.  084 


Betolaad,  Tliat  tha  Speakw  of  the  Bouee  of 
BapreeentoUvea  certify  the  report  cf  the 
Committee  on  Intoratoto  aad  Porelgn  Com- 
merce cf  the  BOnae  of  Bapraeantotlvaa  ea  to 
the  contumaeloui  oonduot  of  the  Oolumbta 
Broadoaattog  System,  Xnooiporatad.  aad  of 
Dr.  prank  Stanton,  Ito  Preeldent.  to  failing 
and  refusing  to  produce  oertato  pertlaent 
matartata  to  ooertpllanfie  with  a  aubpena 
diioee  tocvm  of  a  duly  oonatltutad  auboom- 
mlttae  of  eald  oonunlttee  eervod  upon  Dr. 
Stanton  and  tha  Oolumbta  Broadoaattog  Sya- 
tem,  Xnocfpcrated.  aad  aa  ordered  by  the 
■ubecnunlttee,  together  with  eU  the  faeto  to 
connection  therewith,  under  the  eeal  of  the 
Bouae  of  Bapreeeatotlvw,  to  the  Ohlted 
Stotae  Attorney  for  the  Dtatrict  of  Oolumbta, 
to  the  end  that  Or.  Ptank  Stanton  and  tha 
Oolumbta  Broadoaattog  System,  Inoorpo- 
rated,  may  ba  proceeded  agalnat.  to  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  tow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stacgbs)  is  recog- 
nised for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Auucs),  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BsoTHnx),  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  I  yldd  14  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  minols,  the  ranking  mlnori^ 
member  on  our  committee.  In  doing  this, 
I  believe  I  have  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  he  wants  me  to  yield,  and  so  I 
would  be  very  hain>y  to  do  so.  unless  he 
wants  control  of  the  14  minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is  perfectly  agree- 
able with  me,  in  connection  with  the 
papers  which  I  handed  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  to  handle  the  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  my  explanatJon  of 
thlsvCTybrl^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  queaUon  is  a 


very  stnuile  one.  This  subcommittee  Is- 
sued a  subpena.  a  duly  aottiorlaed  sid>- 
pena.  and  It  was  duly  served.  The  ques- 
tion  is  whether  it  was  oompltwrt  with. 
However,  as  you  have  heard  and  read,  tt 
was  not  comjdied  with.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  tt  was  not  eompUed  with,  thoee 
who  were  cited  In  the  subpena  were  In 
contem|>t  of  the  Congreos  of  the  United 
States.  That  means  all  of  this  CXmgreaa, 
not  Just  one  person,  one  oommittee,  but 
the  vrtKrie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  defied  when  they  said.  "We  win 
not  ddiver  the  materials  that  were  re- 
quested." 

80,  that  is  the  simple  question  today. 
I  think  that  the  vote  ought  to  be  right 
now  as  to  whether  they  were  in  eon- 
tempt.  Howeiver,  I  do  not  think  tibat 
would  be  fair  to  the  House.  I  would  Uke 
to  present  what  brou^t  it  about 

Tliere  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  talk 
about  the  first  amendment.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  first  amendment  is  involved 
in  this  question  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

This  has  been  the  prlndpal  Issue  of 
those  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an 
invasion  of  the  first  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  if  tt  involved 
any  man's  thoughts,  any  man's  notes  or 
concepts,  (Mr  anything  that  he  had  in  his 
mind,  I  would  say  yes.  But  it  does  not. 
TUs  involves  only  the  actual  shooting 
of  scenes  in  public.  MOst  of  them,  seen 
by  more  than  the  person:  the  camera- 
man and  all  the  prop  boys  who  were 
around.  If  anybody  wanted  to  say  that 
we  were  taking  their  notes,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  cameraman  who  took  down  the 
voioes  and  the  pictures,  and  not  some- 
body who  was  asking  the  questions.  But 
the  cameraman,  he  is  the  man  irtio  ac- 
tually did  the  work,  acted  in  good  f atth. 
That  is  the  reason  I  cannot  see  that  the 
first  amwfidment  is  Involved. 

So  many  say  that  we  are  trying  to  get 
ttie  reporter's  notes.  There  were  no  notes. 
niey  took  a  picture.  They  took  the  re- 
cordings. And  they  took  11  months  to 
take  this  into  some  darkroom  some- 
where and  to  say,  "All  rl^t,  ttiis  man 
said  something  that  we  did  not  want 
him  to  say.  So  we  are  going  to  take  an 
answer  from  another  question  over  here, 
and  make  him  say  something  he  did  not 
say."  And  he  did  not  say  it.  We  know  this 
because  we  have  the  testimany,  the  sworn 
testimony,  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  he  did  not  make  them  in 
this  sequence;  he  did  not  say  these 
things.  We  have  the  depostttoB  of  a 
colond  who  said  he  did  not  make  the 
statement  that  was  attributed  to  htm: 
that  it  was  made  by  a  for^gn  minister 
of  another  nation.  1mm.  And  yet  they 
present  tt  and  put  it  as  his  oonoqit,  as 
though  he  said  it  at  a  certain  time. 

Now,  I  thmk  that  America  is  done 
with  this  decQ>tlon.  We  have  had  enough 
of  it.  And  you  women  and  gentlemen  of 
this  House  of  Repreeentatives  are  the 
guardians  of  the  public's  interest.  Every 
license  that  is  given  to  any  station  says 
"for  the  public  intereet,  convenience,  and 
neeeesity."  And  it  can  be  taken  away 
from  them  at  any  time. 

TtM  airwaves  have  been  held  by  law 
and  by  the  courts  to  belong  to  aU  the 
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«(  tlite  MMian.  Ite  cautf  JaMM    ttw 


•Bdl 


tft  tiM       He  did  not 


•ad  tiMt  Om  oogbt 
to  UhbIi  nd  vbn   t>iy 
Qiat  Iter  ombi  to  do       TUIb 

to 


tbott- 


I  do  not 
for 


Oeoit 


/lily  ;r5,  ld7i 

down  only  UHt 


to  JornnaUan  adbobtt  and 
to  Amortco  and  to  tha 


(Mr. 

He  liaa  an 

to  tkahMt «( 
■ee  that  It  Is  tralh  « 
that  li  oOBsed  to  ttN 
aadttiatfOMftrOTw 
attvo  to  ttdiBooM  of 

llMra  axo  tboM  aflio  noiild  Ma  to  Hv 
that  ve  haw*  dl  OM  tofonMtlaa  ttaat  «• 
nacd.  Wa  di  not  havo  ttat  totanuMoa. 
We  have  tha  ■wmu  laiHiiiiap  of  one 
man.  Wa  do  not  hava  the  oBttaim  of  any 
portloB  of  tha  pntiain.  Hmm  mUit  bo 
20  or  to  or  4 
they  iiibrinlail  or 
thftm,  wa  do  not  know. 

Ibe  8RAKIR.  The  time  of  the  ten- 
tlentan  tram  Wait  TItglnIa  baa  expired. 

ifr.  ffTAOQCRS.  ICr.  Bpeakar.  I  ylald 
myaelf  S  additional  ntootm. 

Mr.  BiMafear,  tbe  dtaatioii  It  that  «a 
need  thaea  £Mto  before  we  can  lacUate. 

There  are  thaw  who  my  wa  have 
enou^  but  wa  cannot  leottlata  to  a  vac- 
uian.  No  Member  wants  to  legislate  with- 
out knowlnc  all  the  facts.  I  know  the 
Members  would  net  want  to  do  eo:  no 
McoBber  of  thta  Booee  woold  want  to  do 
so.  and  If  be  did  «D  eo  he  wotiU  be  dobM 
wrong  If  ba  did  not  ha^  all  the  facts. 

We  want  the  fads.  Ttait  Is  all  we  want. 
All  wa  WMat  them  to  do  Is  amply  as  with 
the  opttakaa.  Ttoay  have  rtfussd  to  do  so. 
Whan  Dr. 


he  lefnaed  to 
If  tfalBHOaae 
that  that  la  not  to 
ttos  Oonflress.  then  Ood  save 
Amsrlca. 

This  Is  a  letter  that  ^ 
that  we  talked  of  to  the  heazli«B 


tha 
of 
help 


written  to  me 


He  todudas  a  letter  addressed  to  pro- 
fessors. TUs  Is  a  letter  which  was  sent 
to  OS  which  we  f  omd  was  not  aoppossd 
to  ba  sent  to  as.  It  was  sent  oat  fey  CSS 
and  adiliiaata  to  a  professor  at  a  school 
toltaaalti 


.  of  tlM  ii— »»«'itT  eootalaad  In  tb* 
mbpiMBa  MTTSd  on  CBS  In  oannaetkm  wltb 
tha  tWIlBt  or  ta*  FMiliiaan-  I  MB  no*  joa 


n  you  rtuff*  our  vtMT  tbet  they  H«  wtlitfT 
imprap*.  «•  wonU  «■§  you  to 
tiM  apteiai.  BaboomrnlttM  oa  hn 
HnuM    JattuHatm   and   Woni^—   ^ 
OcaaaiUm.  d«telnf  Um  avbpiMM  i 
inc  ita  wttlMttMrml. 

TUs  Is  the  Istfear  that  was  sent  out.  We 
do  not  know  bow  many  were  sent  out. 
I  a^ed  Dr.  Stanton  when  he  waa  be- 


LK 
from< 

Weaot 
deptortet  %  and  using  the 
used  to  this  letter.  Ttoi  came  from  ioar- 


■trtean  from  todMdnals  associated 
w^  the  mdmallim. 

meoBty-three  came  from 
tog  alatlaae  and  aaaodattona. 

Sending  out  thoomnda  of  titaae  i 
flmnrlffa  Ihk  to  toet  was  It.  ~ 
of  them  who  replied  used  the  paragraphs 
that  were  sent  out  X  any  toey  ware 
wrong,  eomplettfy.  to  aeodtog  this  ooi 

Whan  we  first  wrote  the  sobpena 
served  on  Dr.  Stanton,  ha  wrote  ma  a 
letter  aipraaatog  the  hoiw  that  U  would 
be  modUled  aa  aa  to  call  for  only  each 
matealala  as  ware  aetaaOy  brof^toast  and 
tof onMtkm  dbeetty  rotated  to  that 

Z  want  you  to  understand  tUs:  And  an 
other  Bwtettal  dlieetly  tolatad  ttiereto. 
He  said  that  he  wanted  ua  to  tihange  it 

Our  airiMoauBlttee  Iwd  the  leat  of  ttM 
infOrmatlan  that  we  needed  by  that  ttoie. 
and  we  changed  It  to  do  that:  The  aub- 
pena  eaOed  for  only  ttieee  owttakee  re- 
lated to  the  broadcest. 

He  came  before  our  committee  agato 
and  rofuaed  to  do  what  he  aald  to  the 
letter  thathewooMdo. 

The  SPBAKBR.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Vlrgtola  has  ronsnmwl  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STAOOBUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Amms). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  yldd  5 
mtontes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hew 
York  (Mr.  CiLLm).  the  chairman  at  the 
Cooomlttee  on  the  Jadldary. 

Mr.  CEUXR.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Boose.  I  eoooter  my  f cUow 
chairman,  the  aflable  gentleman  from 
Weet  Vlrgtola,  and  that  counter  leavee 
an  ashen  taste  to  my  mouth.  But  there 
are  orenldtog  oQoalderationa  to  my  op- 
poattlan.  rabietant  aa  I  am  to  utter  them. 

TlM  flrat  amendmant  towers  over  these 
tiiuiieiifltiiM  Itte  a  eolossua  and  no  e^nit 
do  corpa  and  no  tendenuaa  of  one  Mem- 
ber for  another  ahould  force  ua  to  t(m>le 
oTcr  thla  monument  to  our  Uberttae;  that 
la.  the  ftast  aawndDMBt. 

Doea  the  flrat  amandment  apply  to 
broadcasting  and  broadoasttog  Joumal- 
iamt 

Tbe  answer  la,  nres." 

In  the  case  of  American  Broadfasttog 
Oo.  agatost  Uhited  States.  110  Federal 
Supplement  174  (lf«)  the  court  said: 

•  •  •  no  lattoMl  tfiauaotlon  oaa  b«  mad* 
bctwm  nOto  and  MarMoa  on  tha  <»•  hand 
and  tha  j^wa  on  tha  otbar  in  affordlnc  tba 
OoaatttnttoBal  protaotton  OQBlaaiplafead  toy 

xnutad  atataa  Sapnma  Ooart  in  isec) 

See  also  Boawibtoom  sgatost  Metro- 
media which  was  a  dedalon  of  the  8u- 


Doie  ttw  a*Btolatnitk»  aay  that  tha 
flrat  animdniimt  aypiiee  equally  to  ttie 
aa  wen  aa  to  taroadcaattogf  The 
H.  'nres."  See  the  address  of  At- 
torMT  aenaral  MttdtoB  bsfors  the 
American  Bmt  Aaaodatlon  oo  August  10, 
1070. 

Htoao  at  a  San  Qemente 
_  raoanOy  aald  that  he 
did  not  aeppott  the  aabpcna.  He  aald: 
— M  ftw  Mi  OMnglag  any  pnarara  on  thanafe- 
Bi  >  Oiiiwiii— II  !■  niiiiiiimil  T  rtn  nnt 


Are  tiM  notes,  unused  memoranda*  un- 
used film  and  written  totervtews  of  a 
press  reporter  Immune  from  govnmmen- 
tal  scrutiny?  The  answer  11,  Tes." 

It  was  so  held  to  toe  Caldwdl  case  de- 
cided to  the  Court  of  Appeals  fbr  toe 
Ntoto  Ctreult.  4M  1>ed.  9d.  at  page  1001 
(1070).  The  ease  Is  now  pending  to  tha 
S«a»reme  Court.  In  that  case  the  Ooutt 
of  Appeals  aadd  thai- 
It  n  not  nnwaannaWa  to  aipaet  Jonrnalliti 
iy)t.pltMa  to  tampar  thatr  Mporttag  >o  aa 
to  lednoa  tlM  pnibaMU^  tbat  taay  wtU  ba  !•- 
quliad  to  aatanit  to  intanogation.  Tba  Wiat 
AmandBoant  guaida  againat  gu  m  iimantal  aa- 
Uon  that  induoaa  auai  aaU-oanaacahtp. 

The  court  protected  the  eonroe  mate- 
rial—nam^.  totervtews  vrttoBlaA  Paa- 
thera— from  grand  jury  aoruttny. 

Are  the  cllpa,  outtakea,  and  other 
aouioe  materlala  of  tba  btoadeeator  alao 
Impervloua  to  goveramental  aubpenaf 
■nw  anawer  le,  "Tea." 

There  may  be  no  dtottaetlon  betaaun 
the  right  of  a  preaa  reporter  and  a  broad- 
caater.  Otbarwlae,  the  atream  of  newe 
may  ba  dried  up.  Tboae  who  oOer  toe 
TV  raporter  tof ormatton  BilgbA  refnaa  eo- 
opcratkm  If  their  namea  were  dlvulgad.  I 
etto  the  recent  caae  of  Hew  York  agatan* 
DIUon.  deddad  June  S3.  1071,  New  Yoik 
Supreme  Court,  on  a  motion  to  qnaah  a 
subpcna  for  outtakea. 

Do  I  share  the  grave  and  well-moti- 
vated ooneam  of  the  Conunlttae  on  Ihtar- 
stoto  and  Vtoeign  Oonunaroe  wtth  the 
real  danger  of  decepttve  praetloes  and 
abuse  of  the  media  to  the  exerdae  of 
their  ri^ts?  Yes.  but  these  are  harffly 
new  ecscttrns.  Jamaa  Madison  addroeaad 
to  theee  avila  of  the  praea.  He 


of  abuM  la  inaaparaUa  tma 
tha  propar  oaa  of  arary  thine;  and  in  no  In- 
Btanoa  la  thla  mora  trvm  than  in  that  o<  tha 


The  preaa  and  TV  often  are  guilty  of 
mlaiepraaentotloB  and  error.  Some  of  thla 
la  toeriteble  to  free  ddiate.  But  "the 
media,  even  if  guilty  of  mluepreeito- 
tkm,  muBt  be  protected  If  freedom  of  ez- 
preaalon  are  to  have  the  breathing  ipaee 
that  they  need  to  survive."  See  new  Yoak 
Tbmea  against  SuBlvan. 

Tte  Importance  of  the  laeue  before  ua 
waixanta  ampllflcatlon  of  the  qaeatlooa 
I  have  ralaed  and  the  appUeidile  law : 

9««ttto»:  Don  the  VMt  amandaawt  apply 
to  Imiartiuallin  and  bcoadcaat  Joonialtamr 

AM»wtr:  4a  raOaetad  in  tha  roUowlnc  oaaoi. 
It  to  eiaar  that  tha  Vint  Amandmant  appltoa 
to  tetsadeaatlnt  and  kroadoaat  }oumaIIam 
]uat  aa  It  doaa  to  tba  wtlttan  praaa. 


Jtdy  IS,  1971 
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t.  mrnadnaaUng  and  talaililen  ara  aatttiad 
to  tha  pBii>aiiU>M  of  tha  nnt 
at  tba  OaoatttattoB. 
oC«aaahandaf  tiML 

4in#r<ea»  SroaddatMa^  Oomvptmrn  v.  VS.. 
lie  y.  tepgp.  S74  (1808).  aOnnad  847  VA. 
asi  (1»M).  a  oaaa  rajactina  an  FCC  Inter- 
pratetiota  of  a  criminal  atatuta  eoooanUng 


a,  *TraliBbMtUy.  wa  note  that  tba  Caot 
tbef  tha  eawa  madlum  basa  to  a  nwUo  atattan 
rathav  than,  a  aaaapajiai  daw  nai  aiaka  MM 
nrat  AmnMtanaa^  dtoeuaHotv  in  partlooVar 
with  raflard  to  irMdom  of  tb»>raai.  anx  toaa 
genaahe.  Radio  and  talaitooa  wara;  of  ooiiiva, 
anfcoawn  dtodta  whan  firaadom  or  tlia  prtM 
waa  wiltlaa  lata  tha  BUI  of  Wi^ta,  but  no 
rational  dlattnotloB  oam  ba  nuida  ba»watn 
radio  and  taia*lalan  on  tha  oaa  band  and 
tha  praaa  tm.  Um  otbw  la  affavdlnc  the  eoa- 
atttuttonal  Motactkm  oontaaaptetad  by  tba 
nrat  AxnawuiiHit.** 

JtoMnMoomv.  jretrdmedia,  /nc.  419  V'.  ad 
888  (1808),  aflrmad  Jvco»  7  by  the  TTnltad 
Stataa  anprama  Oeort.  89  V&:  iJKw  Waak 
4084,  a  eaaa  artaniHnt  MuMtord  <*  aatoal 
maUoa  la  UbSI  aaMana  to  aaver  toauaa  of  pob- 
lle  Importanca  aa  wall  aa  public  offldato  and 
pubUo  flfiuaL 

S.  "kacfa  matbod  (of  aipraailan;  »«.  booka, 
moTlaa.  ate.]  tanda  to  praaant  ita  own  pacu- 
liar  problteu.  But  the  baale  prlndplaa  ol 
Itaadom  o(  apaach  and  tiM  praaa,  Ilka  the 
nxat  Amandiiiaaf  ooounand,  do  not  vary." 

Jomph  Bmratffn.  /«&  v.  W<lMm,  atS  U.8. 
4»5  (leei).  a  oaaa  aartandtnc  mat  Aniand' 
mant  paotaotton  to  motion  pieturaa  and  void- 
ing a  Kaw  Tork  Stata  Uw  that  taqutiad 
movlaa  tP  ba  llcanaad  by  a  oanaor. 

4.  "IIm  niat  Amendment  draw*  no  dto- 
tlncttona  between  the  Tarloua  metboda  of 
communleatlnc  idaaa." 

Supmrior  ntrnt  t.  Departmaat  of  tdvca- 
tUM.  840  VM.  807  (iee4>:  Doo^aa,  J.  eoa- 
cuirlBf  in  a  per  caiiaia  fytwl^^n 

9iM«tfDn;  Ara  than  aartooa  danaara  inber. 
ent  in  interfariag  iflVk  tba  madia  in  the  ax- 
erclae  of  ita  functlona? 

Aniwer;  Daflnitaly.  Zntaiterenae  with  the 
media  baa  a  chlUing  affect  on  ftae  apeech 
which  mUitataa  agalnat  tha  public  interaet. 

1.  [Wa  nraat  oonaldar  tbto  caae  agalnat] 
"the  tMKkground  of  a  profound  national  oom- 
mltmant  to  tha  prlndpla  tttat  debate  on 
public  laeuaa  ahould  ba  untnblMted.  robuat 
and  wide-open  and  that  It  may  wan  Intf  ude 
▼ehemeat.  aauatle,  and  aomatlmee  irnplitae  - 
antly  abarp  attaoka  on  government  and  public 


"WlMtber  or  not  a  newipaper  can  aurriTa 
a  suooeeaion  of  aueh  Judgment!  (awarding 
recorery  for  llbai  of  publie  affldala]  the  paU 
of  fear  and  timidity  impoaed  upon  tboae  who 
would  give  Tolee  to  puhlla  orltlelam  to  an 
atmoq^here  in  which  nrat  aw.««hw.^«^  fg^^ 
doma  cannot  auivtva." 

Nao  rorfc  naiai  t.  AOUmk,  870  UJB.  854 
(1904).  a  caae  deayli«  reooTcry  for  Ubei  of 
a  public  oflelal  in  the  abaenoe  of  actual 
malice,  reeklem  dtoregard  at  the  tratti. 

3.  "The  nnt  Amandmant  aslata  to  pneerre 
an  ■untrammtfed'  praaa  aa  a  vital  aooree  at 
public  infonnattan." 

Onttetn  t.  Aaiartoan  Freat  Oo..  897  UA 
ass. 


S. '-nM  vary  aooaept  o(  a  (Ne  praaa  requlvm 
that  the  nawa  media  be  aoootaed,  a  meaania  eg 
autonomy:  that  they  ebouM  be  fkae  topuraiw 
their  own  InTeatlgattona  to  their  own  anAi 
without  Mar  at  govaRmiantal  tatarfamoe." 

"[I|t  to  not  nnreaeonable  to  eapeet  Jbunad- 
leta  evarrwbere  to  tamper  their  npoittoig  ao 
aa  to  Mdtwe  tba  poadMllty  that  Itaey  win 
be  re«idrad  to  auhaut  to  Intetvofetaan.  The 
nnt  AmaodOMBt  gnarda  agatna 
mental  aetkm  that  ladoeea  soeh  aaU 
ahip." 


OaMwaU  v.  VJI..  484  F.  Sd  uei  (1970),  a 
aObpoaaa-ay  a  OMtad  Judy 
a  1I.T.  Tlmaa  tapottK  to  ~' 
a  lufiiaaw  with  1 
(TO  ha  argoad  nart  term  In  the  United  I 
Snpraaaa  Oowt.) 

4.  nxst  Amandmant  fraedoma  need  "breath- 
ing qwM   to  surTtve. 

JVAdCM*  V.  BMtt&m.  871  VS.  418  (1908) . 

9iia*CUar  'aveB  if  tagally  aiqiportahle, 
ahould  the  Kmaa  'ftvca  thto  uaaantalluiiifl 
aea*aotetlanr 

4wa»r.'  Xt  ahoald  mat. 

1.  [Tb*  niat  ABoandmeat]  •^  puaeb  moaa 
than  »a  oRtar  to  Ormgieai  not  ta  eroaa-tha 
bbundaxy  vebtob  Ouuld  toiaxtowqa  Umtte  ef 
lawful  iupiifaaaluii  It  If  also  «b  eiSiortatlam 
>  for  fha  aetkm  of  OoBgnak  ttalda 
It  to  a  UaelatatiaB  dl  aattpBal 
in  ftivar  at  ptMla  dtobnUaaB  «t  aB 
pubile  quaatlona.  Baoh  a  rtaOlantlna  dbaaM 
make  OongM"  telaetaaa  aad  aaiahd  tatJthe 
anantaiant  of  all  natrftotloaa  wffti  uttanmae^ 
*f«n  though  tha  oourla  wlU  not  nCnaa  to 
enforce  tham  aa  onOotatttuttonal." 

BaoimHah  Chstea,  'nrtee  flpeeoh  ih  the 
VjB.",  1941. 

ii  "Same  degiae  dt  aboee  to  liMUpatabli 
from  the  proper  uae  of  every  thing;  aad  In 
no  Inatsnaa  to  thla  maia  tiaa  than  la  that  oC 
thaAraai."— JaoMe  Madtoaa.  4  BUlota  JMMtaf 
on  toe  fMaaal  Oooatltutton,  p.  871, 

8.  "Antbortuttva  ihtMpvetettoaa  of  tha 
nnt  Amandmant  jpnrantaee  have  oonalat- 
enuy  ntuead  to  rOMgniee  an  aiaiptlon  fat 
any  teat  ef  tru«  atfetbto  i 
judgaa,  Jurlae  cr  admlntotiaMve  < 
aepaoiaUy  one  that  piita  tba  burden  at  pmv- 
ing  truth  upon  the  epeaker."  Mow  Xor*  naiat 
V.  SulUvtat.  above. 

4.  In  opening  the  Special  Bubootnmlttee 
meeting  of  June  94.  the  Cbalnaan  of  tha 
Kouee  Zntentate  and  Ntalgn  onmmaree 
Committee  eUted  the  BabeaeMntttae  already 
bad  In  Ita  iinaeMBlnii  aworp  liallitotiij  and 
other  erldenoe  indicating  0BB  engaged  In 
qneatlonable  nn^ilpulative  tachnlfesi  m 
produelng  "Ttm  Balling  of  tha  rniilagrin" 

B.  Additional  matertaU  that  knay  be  re- 
quired ara  obtainable  from  aoureea  other 
than  the  taroadeaat  Jounaltola 
e^E.  tram  peraona  Interrtowod  and 


wen  aa  the  atatutory  gronnde  a 
aaUag  for  "^oata"  at ' 


9ue«t<o»;    Ara 
equivalent  to  tha  written  notaa  at ) 
lapartmnl 

Anteer:  Tea.  Tliey  ara  part  at  tha  inher- 
ently Judgmental  prooeaa  throng  wbittx  tha 
bmadeaat  Joumallat  gathara  and  lamnlaei 
bto  materlala. 

9iiae<ioM.-  Have  theaa  "oattafcaa"  been  af- 
forded  Judleial  praaeettoaT 

Atumar.'  Tea.  on  tha  baato  ef  both  ataSe 
■tatutea  iwpnealy  pwKaiiliig  them  and  oo 
nrat  Amendment  grounds 

Beetam  7«b  of  tba  Maw  Toili  covfl  Blghta 
Law  (Ura)  ••^>enia«»lly  jrolaeta  a  banwieaat 
JouiuaUit  firom  contfcogt  eitatlana  foe  nCna- 
ing  or  tblUng  to  dlaeieib  uty  news  or  tba 
or  9iaj  BtMh  nowa  oomtag  into  hto 
la  tba  flouna  or  talbertag  or  Ob- 
talnttig  aawa  ...  for  traaeaael  by  a  ladlb 
or1 
by  wbtab  ba  b 

in  a 
capaottT'. 

In  Mum  Tork  v.  iNlloa,  aa  Jniw  88.  1971. 
the  Kaw  T«k  BopreaM  Court  qaarii«d  asi*- 
pooa  nommandlng  OBB  to  preivlda  to*  eonrt 
with  OBtlaMa  pertaintag  to  a  doonsMOrtary 
oadrugnaago. 

BooCknt  101O  of  tha  daBfcml 
Coda  almllarly  praeladei  eaa  of 


We  muBtkeep  to  mind  that  to  tblt  to- 
staoce  CBS  Jia*  afforded  the  Vice  Presl- 
ietA,  the  Sectrtazy  of  Detenee,  and  the 
CMJnnain  of  ttie  Armed  Servkca  (rpm- 
ttotto^  aa  Mpoiiitalty  to  critlciaa  on  the 
al^  the  docinimtary  to  qoNtioa. 

tt^'ttiiajs  not  aoarty  raatj^  is  Quite 
^br.  Tlie  wldte  Bouae  Ooreiniinlcatlona 
Directar  haa  been  quoted  as  aairl^.  the 
sd3pina  'If  wroQg  and  an  In  Wiigr want 
Qb  freedom  of  the  preaa".  Tha  BapubU- 
cbn  tlhlted  Btatea  Smate  IViUfiy  Ckaa- 
miHtee.  to  Doccmbar  of  1M8.  took  tha 
pottfiontha^ 

Wbattaw  nawa  to  fair  or  unfair,  obfMbve 
9B  blMad,  aoeuKata  er  eareieea,  to  left  to  tbe 
conaelaneee  of  the  oommentaton.  produoen 
and  network  oOcial*  ttaameelvaa.  Qbvimmaixt 
doec  not  and  cannot  ptoy  any  r«ge  in  Its 


to  his  May  1  name  oonfannce  to  Catt- 
fomla.  tlie  Preeldabt  atated  bla  agrea- 
mont.with  the  above  poUoy  statement 
and.  "bp"  aueatloiked  natiriflfsllF  wtth 
raipeqk  tj»  toe  Q^  ooirtroveny.  said: 

bi.fbc  aa  the  aabpoanalag  of  notaa  to  oon- 
earned,  of  Jepaimi,  ae  bar  aa  bringing  any 
praanra  on  tba  oeiworka.  aa  a  govanunaitt 
to  ooacamad.  X  do  not  auppiort  that. 

In  aamaaary.  I  am  eanvtoced  that  as  a 
matter  of  law  if  the  Omgraaa  votes  thb 
contempt  citation  and  the  matter  ia 
brought  to  ttae  courta  by  the  Departisant 
of  Jnrtlce,  the  posttton  of  the  HOvae  wlB 
not  be  auatatoed.  Further,  aa  a  matter 
of  policy.  I  brieve  we  are  embarking  <» 
a  dangerooa  pato  and,  what  la  more,  we 
are  dotag  It  wltoout  any  evldaooe  of 
oompdltog  need,  niete  is  no  need  to 
attempt  to  Impoea  this  legal  queatlon  on 
the  eourta  since  aU  of  toe  Information 
naeeaaary  for  toe  OommltteCB  leglsto- 
tlve  purpose  Is  eltoer  presently  to  iti 
or  available  through  other 


tba  House  to  reject  the  pendtog 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  the 
chaliman  of  the  ewmntttee  if  I  mli^t 
leottve  tha  balanoe  of  aiiy  time  so  that 
other  petols  of  view  may  be  expressed  at 
this  ttaaa,  and  that  I  may  be  yitf  ded  to 
at  a  later  potot  to  the  debato. 

Mr.  aTAOQCRS.  Mr.  Speaber.  I  yield 
l«  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  ni- 
iinis  fMi  nisfiiml 

M^.  SFRnfOaB.  Mr.  Spssker.  and  my 
rolloaguaa,  netthar  I,  nor  any  Member  of 
thie  Ooagrees  aaked  for  this  controversy. 
CBS  did.  X  «att  yo«r  attmtton  to  a  stote- 
meait  amda  bar  Mr.  Blehard  Salant.  the 
priaidant  of  OBS  News,  ssported  to  the 
Apsto  B»  1«T1»  tesas  of  Ntwoaeek 
a  date  thttt  paeBidm  as 
by.  tha  uealal  StOnonimlUao  on 
into  the  "Stftog  of  tba 
Pontegon"  program.  '^ 

Mr.Saboitaald: 


an  invaabgathw.  Juad  t 
bavo  to  say:  "How  look,  thto  to 


An  order  of  the  Bnperlor  Oeort  m  OaU- 
fonda,  oa  7/90/70.  quaahad  ob  : 


Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  have  today  arrived 
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•t  a  potnt  in  time  wbcn  a  teleilaion  net- 
voffc  can  datanaine  wlmt  is,  and  what 
li  DOt>  tfaB  lectttamte  bnatiw  oC  ttae 
CoofreH  of  ttM  tmttad  atatei,  than  «• 
tuiT«  Indaed  «oaie  upoD  tfait  dajv. 

Ikinfi^be  waQ  for  i»  ctiOmgtmto 
tawwr  aomettflaB  ato«  Aqnt  ttw  8id>- 
WHHitttae  on  XnTBaUgatloaa  at  the  fun 
Oonmitiev  on  CBtaiMitc)  and  v^dlitii 
Oonuna^oa.  »m  auJxiiMiiinjttw  wigttiAtad 
iB  tlie  aslntt'tf  Bpsdsr  flimi  Ibvbufn  in 
itW  and  ItirM  latfcly  due  to  Ma  effb^ 
thai  thla meelalOafeeoaunlttae  oo  0?er- 
ilcM  ivw  cMKled,  vhldi  1*  new  the  aob- 
eooiailMee  «b  inveetlcatlaDa.  Am  a  remflt 
of  the  criMoai  of  this  aabcommittee.  ire 
dM  iwwtlaate  the  Bhennau  Adams  imd 
the  Qoidflne  cases.  Aa  a  resqit.JfaBreof. 
OoldBiie  was  pmseeuted,  Shennan 
Adams  nsl«nsd  fMNB  the  staff  of  the 
PresUeat  and  in  addmoo.  the  Chairman 
of  tba  VManl  Oeaomanleations  CMnmis- 
dU  resigned  as  ma  as  one  meaohv  of 
the  FMeral  Trade  Commission.  Again,  in 
ths  aafly  IMTfe,  H  came  to  ourooBmilt- 
tee  that  the  quia  shews  which  wen  so 
popidar  la  fltet  era  were  fraodttlent.  Our 
in?estlgattan  of  the  qtds  shows  did  Indi- 
cate that  there  was  fraud.  Contestants 
were  being  gtm  aiieaeis  to  tha  qoss- 
tions  before  awaarlng  on  tha  qols  Show. 
We  expoeedthis  and  there  was  no  neces- 
sity ci  Isglslatlon.  The  Pederal  Com- 
munleatioQs  QnaMntsskin  came  forward 
with  regulattans  to  prereni  any  futaie 
frauds  of  this  nature. 

Iteae  rears  ago.  CBS  was  involved  in 
what  waa  known  as  Project  Naanw  birt 
better  known  aa  the  Haitian  invasion 
CBS  supplied  a  siihstantlal  sum  of 
maatj  cither  to  the  'invasion''  or  for  ttie 
purpoee  of  lllmhig  tite 'iuraslim"  and  the 
PKparatlqat  of  the  "Invaskm." 

We  rtmnanrted  an  tha  llba  with  refer- 
enoe  to  ttila  matter,  although  it  was  not 
^own  as  a  part  of  any  program  because 
the  "Invaalan''  did  not  take  place.  The 
amount  of  IBm  which  CBS  did  take  filled 
some  25  boxes,  roughly  18  Inches  square 
and  13  InAea  high.  The  stdfeeommlttee 
reviewed  this  film,  nwre  was  a  serlooi 
qneetion  as  to  whether  or  not  CBS  had 
been  guUty  of  violation  of  the  Loaan  Act 
and  also  of  the  CanmirBcy  Act  We  for- 
warded the  results  of  the  investigation 
to  the  O^Mtftment  of  Justice  but  with- 
out any  reoemmcndatlon. 

llmHigh  the  yeaia.  the  committee  has 
acted  with  unusual  restraint.  It  has  been 
only  in  the  most  flagrant  oases  where 
we  bdieve  that  rmmiiiiiMisI  scrutiny 
was  necessary  had  we  acted. 

It  came  to  us  after  many  complaints 
on  the  "SdttDg  of  the  Paitagon"  that 
•nswers  to  certain  questions  were  shlft- 
ed  to  other  questiops.  In  oOio:  instances, 
anewws  were  oomMned  and  Inserted  ta 
•nawerto  a  different  question.  The  sob- 
comatttae  ataff  made  an  investigation 
and  repotted  that  CBS  was  "guilty  of 
deceit  bordering  on  fraud." 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  situatian. 
the  snheninmittee  came  to  the  conclu- 
aum  that  there  was  deeelt  and  frtiud. 

I  tMnk  I  should  point  out  to  my  ccd- 
toNTuee  that  we  are  talking  about  a  very 
OMTow  range  of  television— commonly 
known  aa  "the  documentaiy."  a  docu- 


mentary may  be  related  In  the 

person  or  It  may  be  related  hi  the  test 
person.  In  this  ease.  "Sdllsv  of  the 
Pentagan"  was  dona  hi  the  first  perseo— 
hf  aaaet  questkma  and  exiaet  anewers. 
There  was  no  Indloatton  ot  any  kind  oh 
the  program  that  answers  had  been 
transllrred  to  other  questions  and  that 
answan  had  baen  ronaalidatad  and 
tnuMtandto  other  qneettons. 

If.  I.  as  a  lawyer,  were  to  do  what 
CBS  did  In  this  'TTtnnnt  in  taktog  a  rec- 
ord of  appeal  fnan  a  k)wer  court  to  a 
higher  court  and  this  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Judge.  T  am  sure  he  woifld  hold  me 
In  oohtempt  snd  probably  put  me  in 
JaU.  He  would  be  dearly  jiwtifled  hi  doing 
so  beeauae  I  woidd  have  coounltted  a 
fraud  on  the  court. 

fp  this  ease,  CBS  has  not  violated  any 
oihBlnal  statole.  However,  may  I  ask 
you.  Is  the  fraud  any  less  on  the  part 
(tf  CBS  by  doing  what  it  has  done  than 
what  I  could  be  accused  of  in  altertav 
a^record  that  has  been  made  In  a  court 
of  appeal. 

la.  short,  CBS  did  not  show  what  It 
pwiiorted  to  show,  but,  In  tmst.  aihowed 
fraudulent  answers  to  certain  questions. 
m  the  ease  of  Jtoteabloom  v.  Jfetrorae- 
dta.  /nc.,  39  VB.  Law  Week.  4494.  of 
June  1971,  Justice  Biennan  points  out: 

^^t'wUfa  fUnbood.  of  eooiw,  falto  oat- 
■Ida  "Utm  frmtfol  asMVlse  of  the  ticht  at 
txm  I •■  - 


This  matter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
news.  We  have  never  questioned  the  right 
«  a  rqxuter  to  consoUdate  news  and 
to  give  the  news  that  he  bellevee  to  be 
***•  P^^^.^Mtt  particular  moment.  Any 
news  reporter  doing  that  has  not  pur- 
ported to  putting  anything  on  the  screen 
other  than  what  he  beUeved  the  news 
to  be. 

In  the  caee  of  the  "SeUlng  ot  the 
Pentagon"  CBS  did  not  show  irbtkt  It  pur- 
POTted  to  diow  because  they  stated  theee 
wen  the  questions  snd  the  answen  as 
given  when.  In  fact,  they  were  not  the 
QuestloDs  and  the  answers  that  were 
given  at  all. 

The  committee  beUeves  that  it  is  de- 
fending the  right  at  the  people  to  know 
when  a  deceit  or  tnnd  occurs.  Second, 
the  committee  is  defending  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know  how  the  deceit  or 
fraud  was  created  and  how  It  came  to  be 
shown  on  television.  It  is  impassible  for 
the  comnflttee  to  know  how  the  fraud 
was  eonmltted  unless  the  onttakes  are 
supplied.  As  a  reeuft,  the  subcommittee  is 
prevented  frem  obtaining  Information 
rdatlve  to  the  discharge  of  Its  remonil- 
bilities  and  dirties.  I  think  I  should  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  an  pursu- 
ing this  investigation  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  iHiether  or  not  legislation  is 
needed  or  whether  or  not  we  ou^t  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  ]PMleral 
Oommnnlratlons  Commission  to  take  any 
necessary  action— «uch  as  was  taken  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion In  the  creation  of  the  fraud  in  the 
quls  show  investigation. 

Ihe  entire  system  of  broadcast  regu- 
lation is  grounded  on  the  twin  legal  prop- 
ositions that  the  airways  belong  to  the 
petH^e  and  a  broadcaster  is  a  trustee  for 


tha  pubUc.  In  tha  preeent  eaae.  CBS  is  a 
trustee  who  is  determined  that  he  wlU 
not  be  answenUe  to  the  ptdbUc's  repre- 
sentatives as  to  how  he  has  dealt  with 
the  puMlc's  property  which  Is  the  ptddic 
airwaves. 

U  this  challenge  Is  successful,  tte 
broadcaster  wlU  be  In  the  position  of  be- 
ing a  "trustee"  who  is  responsible  to  no 
one.  Kutolattop  requirca  infonnatlen. 
The  Inf onnatlon  eongfat  In  a»  iirfaenl 
matter  Is  essential  If  the  Congrett  Is  to 
obtain  a  dear  vieimt  of  this  serious 
abuse  which  CBS  has  committed  and 
how  this  may  be  remedied  threui^  the 
legislative  proceesss. 

The  results  of  our  previous  inquiries 
irtiich  I  have  pointed  out  above  were 
fully  reported  and  made  available  to  tibe 
public.  This  has  served  a  useful  service 
in  making  available  to  the  people  more 
Information  oa  a  question  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  them.  That  Is.  how  television 
news  is  designed,  produeed.  and  pre- 
sented. 

These  reports  which  we  have  previ- 
ously filed  have  had  another  result  as 
weU.  They  have  resxilted  In  serious  crltt- 
clanu  being  leveled  against  CBS  in  the 
forum  of  pubUo  opinion.  Apparently. 
CBS  has  determined  there  shaU  be  no 
more  of  this.  It  is.  Indeed,  curious  that 
in  attempting  to  cloak  in  secrecy  Its 
dectronlc  manipulations  from  the  pub- 
Uc. CBS  invokes  the  first  amendment, 
the  great  gruuantor  of  the  people's  riflht 
to  know. 

The  American  viewing  public  bases  its 
decision  at  the  baUot  box  upon  the  in- 
formation it  obtains  from  its  most  prom- 
inent news  source— the  TV  set.  The  raw 
naked  power  to  manipulate  by  groes  fab- 
rication the  input  data  is  the  power  to 
manipulate,  howerer  wdl  mtentioned. 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Amer- 
ican electorate.  The  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
the  responsibility  to  answer  this  direct 
attack  upon  its  right  to  investigate  for 
the  purpoee  of  leglslatlan.  By  Its  con- 
tempt reeOIutian  of  July  1,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  clear  its  intentlan  to  meet 
this  calculated  affront. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  N<nth 
Carolina  (Mr.  BBOTHn.L) . 

Blr.  BROTHUJi  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
^Deaker.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of  this  House 
of  Representativee  has  been  more  critical 
of  the  methods  of  fiie  broadcast  media 
than  I  have,  but  I  say  that  today  you 
should  vote  "no"  on  this  issue  or  send  it 
back  to  coBunlttee. 

Why  should  we  be  called  upon  to  take 
this  drastic  action  today— and  I  say  to 
you  it  is  drastic  action— after  only  very 
short  debate  and  after  very  limited  oi>- 
portumty  for  Members  to  study  the  fuU 
record? 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  for  two  very 
basic  reasons. 

The  committee  is  urging  you  to  vcte 
"yes."  saying  they  need  this  information 
in  order  to  carry  out  their  constitutional 
legislative  function.  WeU.  the  committee 
held  hearings  and  gathered  vast  amounts 
of  material  and  vast  amounts  of  Informs- 
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tion  wMoh  have  been  published  and  are 
in  theBaeoBs. 

The  naeessair  material  to  evaluate  this 
doeumenlary  la  availaUe  to  the  coQunit- 
tae  ahd  It  Is  svaDabls  to  the  Boow  of 
mipiessnlames.  aiid  if  the  contmittee  in- 
tend*  tbr  leglslale  on  braadoast  poUcy,  I 
say  let  ttiem  go  ahead  and  legtatate.  It 
doee  not  need  tills  material  in  order  to 
do  so. 

AdMieatas  at  this  aetkm  have  stood  in 
the  wsO  of  this  Bouse  and  quoted  ehaptH* 
and  veree  on  how  this  doeomentary  was 
put  togatber.  Why  Aould  we  have  to  go 
furtharf  l^hat  Is  the  real  Issue. 

Seoondarlly  but  Just  as  Important  an 
these  undmylng  oonatltaflonal  Issues 
which  are  important.  These  an  questions 
that  yov  and  X  know  exist  on  this  pM- 
tlcular  IssuB.  The  IMcral  Communica- 
tions Comwisstop  has  stated  that  viola- 
tions of  the  fairness  doctrine  are  hot 
involvad  hsia.  Advooatee  of  this  resolu- 
tion have  ateltted  that  fflcgahty  is  not 
an  issas  here.  But  because  of  the  com- 
mittees vlgorousnees  and  wide  question- 
ing, X  am  eoneemed  that  news  content  is, 
regaidleBs  of  statements  of  the  commit- 
tee to  tha  oontrary. 

I  am  also  concerned,  as  are  many  legal 
scholars,  that  diould  this  matter  be  le- 
f  emd  to  the  Supreme  Court,  there  would 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court 
win  overturn  aflrmattve  action  the  House 
may  take.  Th«  CBS  would  be  strength- 
ened. It  would  be  far  bettor  to  refer  tUs 
resolution  baek  to  oonuatttee  or  vote  it 
down.  Than  Is  no  need  for  the  House  ci 
Reimeentatives  to  take  this  drastic 
action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  oonsnmed  3  mlnutee. 

Mr.  BBOYHILIi  of  NOrth  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Sneaker.  I  yMd  1  minute  to  Vtut  gen- 
tleman from  ^nrglnia  (Mr.  Post). 

Mr.  POW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU  vote  no. 
The  qaastion  is  close.  The  answer  Is  in 
doubt. 

So  It  most  always  be  irtienever  two 
great  rnnstltutlonal  privileges  collide. 
One  musk  prevalL  One  must  yield.  That 
tha  oomakm  ean  exist  Is  proof  that  nsl- 
thsr  prtvflagals  an  absolala  Ueeaae. 

Ibe  eottrion  hen  to  betwaan  the  prtv- 
ilsae  oflbe  pnes  to  edit  for  ioannllstie 
pucpoaaeaad  tta  prtvfkia  of  the  Oon- 
greas  to  InisHlgals  fbr  luMaltva  pur* 
poaes.  THa  aalHsiiui  is  batw— i  tha  Oov- 
eranent  and  tha  goreragd.  The  eoOlsioB 
is  between  press  f  rsedoM  and  press  re- 
straint. 

Uhder  the  congresalonal  oath  to  "up- 
held and  defend  the  constitution."  I  will 
not  abdicate  to  the  courts  my>responsl- 
blllty  to  make  this  constitutional  Judg- 
ment. I  will  resolve  the  doidit  in  favor 
of  the  press.  I  wiU  prefer  the  governed. 
I  win  choose  freedom. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  n^wiMna 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  OmtAsu). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentlttnan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  voting  against  the 
citation  for  oontempt  My  vote  should 
not  be  eonstmed  as  approval  of  the  tac- 
tios  used  in  the  CBS  documoitary  pro- 


gram. Its  miirspreeentetUnw  do  a  dle- 
servioe  to  the  television  tnduatiy,  and 
th«r  Invtte  regulatifln  In  the  tatesest  of 
fatmssa.  However,  sadi  efforts  at  regu- 
lation an  steps  down  a  daad  sad  aOsy 
for  an  Amariean  guysruaMnt> 
Mr.  Spsakei;!  do  not  axgns  the  issue 

tain  what  tha  doorts  might  do  IB  sKtond- 
isg  tha  proteettoBs  of  the  first  amendr 
ment  to  federally  Uoensad  onklsta.  PoUay 
u  another  Issue.  1  do  not  aonildor  it  a 
desiraMe  poUfOor  for  the  OovecnaMat  or 
the  Congress  to  Issue  the  kind  «f 
tog  sublpena  w«  an  considsrtai 
The  Impact  of  saoh  a  poUar  on  nawa  re- 
porting at  tha  local  level  paritmiaily 
eoifid  be  nwist  unfortunate  for  the  free 
flow  (tf  Information.  CBS  may  not  have 
acted  respansttfar.  bug  as  Vbt 
tives  of  the  people,  tha 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  north  CaroltaA.  Mr. 
X  yield  1  minute  ta  the  gautla- 
fnm  Alahaasa  (Mr.  Bawsua). 

Ux.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr. 
Speaker,  CBS  apparently  used  eatieniriy 
poor  Judgment  In  Its  production  of  "The 
SeSlng  of  the  Pentagon."  Far  that,  we  as 
Individuals,  can  condemn  them  and  we 
should.  We  can  hope  the  Ambriean  peoide 
will  Join  In  that  oondeainatlon.  That  la 
thdr  right.  We  can  insist  that  CBS  itfve 
fairer  treatment  in  its  coverage  of  the 
important  issuss  facing  this  Ration. 
Many  of  us  have  been  doing  that  for 
some  time.  In  fact,  I  am  me  of  their  most 
vocal  erities. 

But  however  strongly  wa  toA  about 
CTBSorNBC  or  ABC  or  any  of  the  news- 
papns  or  other  media,  we  muat  not  tres- 
pass as  a  leglslattva  body,  aa  a  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  on  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  use  their  own  editorial 
Judgment. 

If  a  newq;)aper  reporter  intervlewa  me, 
then  is  no  asstu-ance  that  he  wlU  write 
every  word  I  say.  And  while  X  may  not 
lite  the  way  he  handlee  his  story,  aurriy  I 
would  not  suggeet  that  the  Congrass  has 
a  right  to  mjeet  its  Jndgmwit  In  plaee  of 
the  Tsportar^  or  ttiat  Cangfcas  has  a 
right  to  revtafw  hto  netsa  to  ase  what  he 
Isft  out  of  his  stoey.  I  siwwt  the  saosa  Is 

Up  would  be  aver  ao  aanr  ta  ^ags  "^fes** 
today.  GBft  baa  flBalvat  the  Saalh.  ool- 
ortd^the  newB.  tiaialHil  tha  eaveraga  of 

tha  war  m  a  biased  laannir.  playad  op 
thabadandplagaddBB^alhageod  ailef 
this  and  mere.  Birt  X  would  not  whange 
aU  this,  as  bad  as  It  xamrht,  for  ttie  avfl 
that  would  Intoet  thta  Nation  fkum  a 
controUad  press.  Oh,  then  an  tfses  whan 
I  get  so  exasperated  with  them  X  would 
like  to  ban  aU  TV,  but  that  exaspantion 
is  nothing  compazad  to  irttat  it  waifld  be 
if  we  had  a  press  that  had  to  answer  for 
its  edltsKial  Judgment,  however  bad.  to 
a  committee  of  the  Oongreas. 

I  have  great  reisiect  for  the  Conunlt- 
tea  on  Itaterstale  and  Foreign  Oononeroe 
and  Its  chairman.  The  WaiUngten  Foat 
suggested  this  BUMrntng  ttiat  the  vttty  able 
chahvan  had  Ms  repntMloa  en  the  fine 
on  this  issue.  I  doubt  that.  But  mora  tm- 
portanuy.  the  Coogrees  has  got  Its  rnw- 
tation  on  the  line,  and  we  must  not  let 


wnotton,  (H-  anger  with  the  news 

or  cosieeni  lor  tha  reputatton  of  a 

us  to  BUdM  a  gran  eonstltur 


Mr.  Hneatesr.  tha  chalrmaa  and  a  ■a- 
Jedtg  «f  tha  aonmlttee  arew  in  mi  ham- 


by  «ba  fact  that  13*. 
(iMlr  SBbPsna  m  part  Bat  If  X 
kt  Or.  (Maakon's  poCUykm,  I  would 
a.  tea,  because  the 
too  far  and  flftes  In  tha  faoe 
of  Um  oonatituttonal  protaetton  of  a  free 
pnes.  In  any  case,  what  the  ooB>aittee 
is  asking  tha  Heon  to  do  to  to  make  sk- 
trsmdy  bad  law.  Ih  my  opinion,  tha 
courU  of  thto  land  wlU  not  hssttate  to 
Vtmm  out  ths  oonteeapt  dt^ion  as  vlo- 
latlen  of  the  first  amsnrtmanf  right  of 
frcedoaa  of  the  press. 

X  ■enbl  net  tun  CBS  as  Or.  StanUm 
dasB,  not  hgr  a  lev  ehot.  Bu*  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  to  not  the  iasua  here  today.  You 
know.  Dr.  StanlM's  prohlsm  to  that  he 
to  rl|^  thto  ttane.  but  he  has  cried  welf 
so  long  that  nobody  brieves  hisBL.  or 
wants  to  beUen  him. 

When  Vloe  PresidaBt  Aoaaw  and 
othen  have  taken  the  prees  to  task. 
Stanton  has  cried  Ilka  a  stack  pig.  Be  and 
hto  counterparts  in  the  media  worid  have 
e;ted  "Oevemmsnt  censorship."  He  does 
net  WMtarstaad  that  we  have  as  much 
ri^  and  duty  to  crttleiae  the  prees  as  it 
has  to  erttioiae  us.  And  so,  he  hss  cried 
wdf  too  often.  And  frankly,  I  would  eort 
of  like  to  stick  It  to  him  now.  But  my 
friends,  we  overstep  our  bounds,  and  ex- 
ceed our  prerogativee,  and  offend  the 
Cottstitutian.  irtien  we  attempt  by  sub- 
pena  to  go  bdilnd  a  news  story  or  televi- 
sion  broadcast. 

If  a  reporter  does  me  wrong,  I  can  re- 
fuse further  taiterviews,  or  piddlcly  con- 
demn him  and  hto  paper  or  ttfevlsian 
station.  If  be  does  my  country  wrong,  or 
one  of  its  hssttttttfons,  I  have  a  ritfeut  to 
set  tbe  record  straight,  to  can  hto  erron 
to  the  attentlan  of  the  people.  But  I  do 
not  hate  the  right  to  have  the  legislatm 
brandi  can  hto  edlorlal  Judgment  Into 
qoaetlflBi.  That  to  where  X  beUan  tha  Oon- 
stttottaB  dnws  tbs  ttna  on  intsrf  eraaee 
with  traadom  of  tbe  press. 

And  so.  alisllMii  we  Ufee  Stanton  or 
not,  whattiar  ha  has  erted  wolf  too  often 
or  ngt,  whathar  wa  Ilka  OBS  or  not. 
ahalbai  wa  approve  of  *mia  flrilliig  of 
tbe  PiBtaion''  or  not.  tbe  Oongnis  of 
ttie  muted  Slates  has  no  right  to  hold 
Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS  to  contempt.  It  can 
be  BO  ottMT  way.  else  we  wfll  have  taken 
the  first  big  step  down  the  road  toward 
Oovenment  control  of  tbe  preas.  If  that 
dar  ever  comes,  then  ttito  Republic  as  we 
know  It  Shan  not  long  endnn. 

Mr.  BROYHXUi  of  North  Carolina. 
Mi.  Speaker,  X  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
genflsman  from  nunoto  (Mr.  Annsoa) . 

Mr.  AMDBRSON  of  lUlnols.  Mr. 
e^ieakar.  tbe  debate  thto  afternoon.  Mtf 
as  It  has  been,  has  laid  ban  the  essential 
controversy  that  dhrldee  the  conmdttee 
and  tids  HoBM. 

Ik  to  net  whether  "TIm  SeUlng  of  the 
Pentagon"  was  whoUy  fair  and  respon- 
slUe.  No  (me,  least  of  aU  I.  would  defend 
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the  Improper  juztaposltiaD  of  questtoos 
and  umrets. 

The  «iu>aon  le  whetber  or  net  the 
flnt  >niar><1inwit  li  mrclved:  la  It  rde- 
▼ant  oris  it  merely,  as  somecae  has  laM. 
a  eaae  ef  fnod  and  daedtr 

I  vottld  attantt  ttiat  ta  leddattve  sur- 
▼eOlanoe  of  a  nena  doeamentaiy,  In  aak- 
inv  for  the  Mtea  of  the  broadeaat 
joomalMs— the  deetrtmle  JoomalMs, 
and  that  Is  what  you  do  whoi  yov  aA 
for  the  oQt-takM  and  the  aound  tapes, 
we  are  InvoMnv  Govemment  in  the 
procees  of  nenre  gathertnc  and  news 
presentation. 

Mr.  j^ieaker,  I  would  ooneede  that  the 
motiTes  <a  the  eommlttee  may  be  of  the 
very  hlchest  order  fai  their  effort  to  show 
the  public  how  aDeged  fraud  and  deceit 
has  been  pespeCratod.  But  therein  lies 
the  Tery  danger  that  Is  Inherent  In  the 
role  which  Ooocress  seein  to  assume  by 
iasuaoee  of  UiIb  sidapena,  to  Judge  the 
very  content  of  the  news  and  the  ez- 
posltkm  of  controversial  isaues  to  the 
American  people. 

There  is,  as  the  chainnan  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Oommlttee  pointed  out,  a  lon«  line 
of  eaaea.  beginninv  with  the  New  Yort 
Times  against  Sullivan  which  have  ruled 
that  In  the  absence  of  proof  of  malloe— 
actual  malice— a  hbel  Judgment  even  for 
a  false  statement  will  not  stand  where 
issues  of  public  Importance  are  being 
discussed  by  the  press. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  we  would  Ignore  at  our 
peril  the  clear  relevance  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  facts  In  the  Instant 


This,  I  submit.  Is  the  issue.  It  Is  not  the 
chainnan.  We  hold  him  in  the  very  high- 
est esteem. 

It  is  not  the  committee.  We  reelect 
their  right  to  legislate  and  the  broad 
mandate  of  their  jurisdiction. 

But  I  plead  with  this  House,  do  not  by 
authorizing  the  sweeping  compulsory 
process  of  a  subpena  duces  tecum  launch 
us  on  a  colllaion  course  with  that  great 
coma-stone  of  our  liberties  as  free  men. 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Yes.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  the  airwaves  belong  to  all  the 
people. 

Even  we  in  Congress  cannot  deprive 
people  of  the  right  to  hear  the  broadcast 
of  controversial  material.  We  cannot  ex- 
orcise the  ghost  of  the  first  amendment 
that  would  surely  come  back  to  haunt  us 
if  we  ratified  this  contempt  citation 
merely  by  saying  that  the  first  amend- 
ment is  not  Involved.  For  it  clearly  is  the 
Klst  of  the  issue  that  confronts  us. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arlsona  (Mr.  Rscu>b). 

Mr.  RHODB8. 1  thank  the  gntleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  will  be  against 
the  motion  to  censtire.  In  my  opinion  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has  is- 
sued at  least  two  documentaries  which 
are  distorted.  One  is  the  "Selling  of  the 
PentagoD"  and  the  otho-  U  one  issued 
some  months  ago  with  regard  to  agri- 


cultural workers.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any 
PMtot  tin  tn»  press  wfaldi  apparently 
begliis  ttepvepantten  of  a  documentary 
with  an  Idea  of  ixovtaf  a  certain  point 
It  k  too  easy  to  proceed  to  that  point 
by  taktaw  statements  whidi  tend  to 
prove  it.  and  Ignoring  evidence  which 
may  be  of  a  eootraty  nature.  I  thhik  tlw 
broadcast  taHtastry.  as  wdl  as  the  rert 
of  the  press,  must  pdUee  tteeif  to  make 
sure  that  Insofar  as  hnnuudy  possible  its 
POTtrayal  of  facts  is  accurate  and  that 
they  really  "tdl  tt  Uke  it  is"  Instead  of 
temng  it  the  way  tiiey  wish  it  were. 

Kven  with  certain  Imperfeetioos.  the 
free  prees  has  served  this  country  wen. 
If  instances  of  (Ustortiaa  become  too 
flagrant,  it  may  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  them  by  legislation.  I  think  the 
Congress  has  enough  facts  and  enough 
wisdom  to  prepare  such  legislation 
should  it  become  necessary. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  set  ourselves  ui)  as 
the  arbiter  of  truth  in  every  instance. 
The  temptatkm  to  bring  p(Atic8  into 
broadcasting  is  too  great  to  allow  a 
politically  choaen  body  such  as  tUs  one 
to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  quality  of 
truth. 

la  my  opinion,  this  is  what  the  first 
amendment  is  all  about.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  must  have  recognised  that  there 
would  be  Instances  of  abuse  and  lack  of 
truth  telling  cm  the  part  of  the  free  press. 
Even  so.  they  felt,  as  I  do,  that  a  free 
people  is  better  served  evoi  by  an  im- 
perfect press  than  it  would  be  by  8po<Hi- 
feedlng  of  news  from  politicians  or  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Mr.  STAOOZRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnmi  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
support  the  committee,  and  vote  for  the 
contempt  dtatlao. 

I  had  a  conversation  last  Thursday  by 
telephone  with  Dr.  Stanton,  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  He  Is  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Thilverslty  in  my  State. 
I  said.  "Frank,  I  am  told  that  you  peoirie 
in  this  documentary  did  something  like 
this:  You  had  your  announcer  ask  a  man 
a  question,  'What  time  is  it?',  and  he 
looked  at  his  watch  and  he  said.  Twenty- 
five  minutes  to  four.'  And  then  you  took 
your  announcer  off  somewhere  dse,  and 
he  said,  'When  did  you  beat  your  wife 
last?'  And  you  spUced  in  the  answer: 
Twenty-five  minutes  to  four.'  " 

Do  you  know  what  his  answer  was? 
He  said,  "It  wasnt  that  bad."  He  said. 
"We  dldnt  do  that  deliberately.  We 
didn't  make  a  ddiberate  lie  to  an  answer, 
but  we  did  combine  some  answers  and 
tape  parts  of  answers  and  use  than  with 
a  question  to  which  they  were  not  the 
answer." 

Now,  I  think  it  is  pretty  fundamental 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
news  media  to  ccmtxive  whatever  they 
want  by  spUdng,  by  cutting,  by  putting 
things  together,  by  faking.  And  If  we  al- 
low them  to  get  away  with  it.  then  my 
advice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  do  not 
ever  go  on  a  pretaped  show,  for  you 
win  never  kmw  what  is  going  to  come 
out  on  the  televislcm  tube. 


You  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Stanton's 
answer  reminded  me  a  little  bti  of  tte 
story  about  Ihe  oolle«e  girt,  a  senior  girl, 
who  went  to  the  doetor  for  a  phyrical  a- 
amtnatlnn.  and  she  said.  Tdl  me.  doetor. 
am  I  pragnantt"  And  be  said.  "Booegr,  it 
Jsnt  that  bad.  You  are  Just  a  little  bit 
pregnant." 

There  is  no  degree— and  I  repeat- 
there  Is  no  degree  in  fakery.  You  either 
fake  or  you  do  not  There  is  no  degree 
to  sidlcing.  You  either  spUoe  or  you  do 
not.  And  you  either  lie  or  you  do  not  lie. 

We  are  going  to  make  a  decision  here 
this  afternoon  about  whether  we  put 
these  peoifle  under  notice  that  "You  stick 
fairly  close  to  the  truth  when  you  tape  a 
show  for  broadcast  later." 

As  for  me.  from  now  on  if  they  want 
me  on  television  it  will  be  live  televislcm 
or  nothing. 

The  SPSAEZR.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  idchi- 
gan  (Mr.  O'Haia)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS  cer- 
tainly can  broadcast  news  azid  (vlnions 
as  it  sees  fit  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  deny  the  UJS.  Congress  its  right  to 
Inquire  Into  the  techniques  «nplo^red 
or  to  examine  the  television  tape 
rec(ffdlng8  used  in  the  Inxiadcast.  That 
is  all  that  has  been  asked  for— not  the 
reporter's  private  notes,  but  television 
tape  recordings. 

But  in  any  event  Mr.  l^)eaker.  the 
resolution  bef  (»e  us  does  not  try  to  de- 
cide the  constitutional  question.  All  the 
resolution  does  is  to  refer  a  prima  facie 
case  of  contempt  to  the  UJB.  attoraey 
for  appn^iriate  acti<m— and  that  is  the 
only  way  that  a  Judicial  determlnatlai 
of  the  constitutional  question  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  of  the  Congress 
to  obtain  information  f <»:  uee  in  dis- 
charging its  legislative  duties  ought  not 
to  be  abandoned  lightly  on  the  basis  of 
self-serving  claims  of  an  endiarrassed 
TV  executive  without  even  seeking  a  Ju- 
dicial determination.  I  liope  for  that 
reason  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Hianr),  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  ^^eaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  G^- 
tem's  stand — and  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  gomg  to  vote  to  cite  them  for  con- 
tonpt. 

They  cry — "first  amendment."  I  be- 
lieve in  the  first  amendment  and  there 
Is  nobody  in  this  room  who  can  chal- 
lenge my  standing  on  that  lliey  have 
had  their  first  amendment.  They  have 
had  their  chance  to  lie  under  the  first 
amendment.  If  It  were  not  for  the  first 
amendment,  they  could  not  have  prac- 
ticed the  deceit  that  they  have  practiced. 
I  am  one  of  the  victims  of  that  deceit 
because  I  was  shown  in  the  "Sdllng  of 
the  Pentagon."  The  film  that  was  shown 
was  obtained  from  my  office  under  false 
pretenses. 
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I  agree  that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know.  How  is  the  public  going  to  know 
if  we  do  not  make  them  diow  what  they 
have  under  the  table  and  up  their 
sleeves?  That  is  the  only  way  we  will 
make  the  puhlie  know. 

More  than  30  yean  ago  I  participated 
in  perhaps  one  of  the  biggest  stories  that 
ever  broke  in  the  political  history  in 
Louisiana.  I  broke  the  Louisiana  scan- 
dals. I  was  the  city  editor  who  broke  the 
Long  machine  in  Louisiana  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  stand  here  today.  Not  once 
during  that  time  did  I  deny  to  anybody 
the  right  to  kxdc  at  my  notes  or  examine 
the  evidence  on  which  I  based  the  stories 
I  wrote,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  that  political  djmasty. 

A  reporter^  source?  I  wUl  defy  to  the 
end  any  challenge  to  ask  a  reporter  to 
give  up  his  source.  The  same  as  I  would 
protect  the  sanctity  of  the  confessional. 

But  the  source  is  not  Involved  here  to- 
day. Nobody  is  asking  for  the  source.  I 
would  not  vote  to  ask  for  the  source,  but 
I  do  vote  to  ask  them  to  come  clean — ^If 
srou  can  oome  clean. 

As  a  postscript  In  this  remaining  1 
minute,  let  me  say  this — by  the  truth  you 
shall  be  known,  and  the  truth  will  make 
you  whole. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  much 
hope  or  not  for  CBS,  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System — that  is,  will  bene- 
fit from  what  I  Just  said.  But  I  put  this 
to  you.  particularly  you  who  are  going  to 
vote  to  cite  them  for  contempt — ^Just 
imagine  how  your  future  is  going  to  be 
handled  by  that  television  system.  I 
wander  how  many  of  you  who  have  been 
invited  to  appear  on  their  talk  shows 
will  be  invited  back?  There  will  be  a 
great  ominous  silence.  But  if  you  want  the 
truth  to  be  known  and  if  you  want  to 
protect  the  first  amendment  and  if  you 
agree  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know,  then  vote  tor  this  citation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  :^>eaker,  in  a  moment  I  am  going 
to  yield  briefly  to  Members  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  so  they  can  say  what 
their  position  Is  on  this. 

Regrettably  we  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  debate  it  really. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  with  regard 
to  this  issue,  from  the  beginning  many 
of  us  have  said  to  monbers  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  is  the  wrong  case  at  the 
wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time.  You 
iiave  the  Government  erltidied.  Now 
you  have  the  Government  reviewing  the 
press  and  the  Government  saying  to  the 
press— if  you  do  not  subject  yoursdves 
to  review,  we  will  place  you  in  Jail. 

"nils  is  the  worst  possible  type  of  first 
amendment  case  that  you  can  bring. 

There  are  other  cases  that  we  might 
there  are  other  times  when  we  might.  But 
what  do  we  get  for  this?  We  get  on)^  the 
transcript  or  i^ctiues  of  a  transcript  that 
we  already  have  in  the  files,  word-for- 
word.  We  get  colonel  McNeil's  speech, 
which  we  have  in  the  flies  word-for- 
word.  We  get  clips  from  Government 
Alms,  which  we  have  word-for-word. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  yield  at 
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this  time  for  statements  ot  position.  I 
first  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  nunds 
(Bfr.  Mncv*). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
careless  haste  with  irtiich  this  Bouse  is 
being  asked  to  decide  irtietber  to  dte 
CBS  and  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  for  con- 
tempt a  move  which  many  of  us  beUeve 
to  be  a  grave  violation  of  fundamental 
constitutional  liberties. 

The  oHKments  of  this  resolutian  have 
been  allowad  only  20  ndnutes  to  state 
their  case  to  thdr  colleagues  and  to  the 
Nation.  There  is  no  dotdit  in  my  mind 
that  when  the  House  considers  later  this 
week  a  bill  to  amend  the  Egg  Ihspection 
Act  the  opponents  of  that  bill  wOl  have 
substantially  more  than  20  nidnutes  to 
argue  their  cause. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  we  are  asked  to 
vote  for  contempt  in  the  name  oi  vindi- 
cating the  pe(«>le's  rl^t  to  know  the 
truth,  while  in  the  process  we  are  being 
denied  the  onxxtunity  to  engage  in  the 
kind  of  free  and  robust  debate  which  the 
Constitution  envlslans  as  the  surest  road 
to  the  truth. 

Surely  if  this  resolutian  is  allowed  to 
pass,  history  will  prcHxrly  Judge  this 
House  in  contttnpt  of  the  Constitutian. 

When  Congress  employs  its  contempt 
power,  it  acts  more  like  a  king  than  like 
a  Congress.  We  have  the  power  to  affect 
pec^lCs  lives  indirectly,  by  martlng 
legtBlaticn.  We  also  have  the  power,  in 
limited  circumstances,  to  act  against 
pecKde  directly  by  ordering  them  to  do 
certain  things  and  by  punishing  them 
for  failing  to  comply. 

This  kingly  power  is  only  to  be  used 
in  rare  and  grave  instances.  The  found- 
ers of  our  Nation  bore  fresh  the  wounds 
of  misuse  of  Idngly  power,  and  they  in- 
sisted that  their  Constitution  contain 
clear  limitations  on  the  power,  even  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  that  the  Su- 
preme CkNurt  would  be  firm  in  striking 
down  any  attempt  by  the  le^atlve 
branch  of  the  Government  to  assert  its 
"inherent  powers"  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  amendment.  We  should  not  will- 
ingly be  party  to  such  an  unseemly  as- 
sault on  the  Constitution.  We  should  not 
require  a  coequal  branch  of  Govern- 
ment to  remind  us  of  the  constitutional 
restraints  cm  our  power. 

The  right  of  a  free  iHress  is  not  condi- 
tioned on  its  being  a  fair  press.  The  ri^t 
of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  traf- 
fic on  the  airwaves  does  not  grant  the 
Govenunent  the  right  to  impose  an  offi- 
cial standard  of  truth. 

There  are  people  who  worship  cows. 
Others  worship  their  ancestors.  Some 
wrarshlp  many  gods,  others  worship  one, 
and  some  worship  none.  And  what  is 
truth?  Some  want  to  sell  the  Pentagon.^ 
and  some  want  to  give  It  away.  And  what 
is  truth? 

It  was  precisely 
nixing  truth  that 


for  the  truth.  What  we 
Instead  is  to  blow  out 
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perate 
can  end 
the  candle. 

Mr.  ADAMS, 
the  gcnUeman 

B*DItU».  _ 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day oa  a  matter  of  great  importance  and 
with  potenttaUy  far-reaciilng  eonse- 
quenoe:  The  mtotlon  to  ette  the  Columbia 
Koadoastlng  System  and  its  twesident 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress  f <»- falBng  to  oimpiy  with  a  stdmena 
issued  by  Subcommittee  on  Ihvestigatlon 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commeroe.  Dr.  Stanton  refused  to 
produce  the  "outtalces"  on  unused  por- 
tions of  filmed  interviews  of  materials 
irtiieh  appeared  in  the  weil-poUiclxed 
and  highly  controversial  CBS  documen- 
tary, 'The  Sdllng  of  the  Pentagon."  and 
refused  to  testify  about  editing  praettees 
used  in  the  preparation  of  any  apeetSe 
CBS  news  or  docummtary  broadcast. 

I  have  carefully  examined  all  sides  of 
this  question  and  have  studied  all  the 
materials  that  the  various  parties  have 
dreulated  to  Members  of  this  body.  I 
must  vote  against  this  motion  and  I  mrge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so.  I  find  that  the 
contemplated  action  is  unnecessary;  the 
action  is  illegitimate  and  the  action  is 
dangerous  to  basic  Amolcan  freedoms. 
To  support  the  motion,  I  feel,  is  little 
more  than  an  unwise  gesture  of  con- 
gressional oourtesy.  Allow  me  to  elabo- 
rate oa.  my  portion. 

I  bdleve  the  action  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause the  subeommittee  has  virtually  all 
the  information  that  it  would  acquire  if 
the  terms  of  the  subpena  were  completely 
fulfilled.  The  Congress  and  the  puUic 
at  large  have  available  film  copies  of  the 
original  documentary,  texts  of  all  the 
disputed  interviews  or  speedtes,  and 
copies  of  editing  regulations  issued  by 
CBS.  Given  the  availabUity  of  these  date 
for  the  subcommittee's  Investigation,  to 
view  ttie  outtakes,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
be  a  suoerlluous  exercise. 

I  bdieve  that  the  action  we  contem- 
plate is  lllegittmate  because  the  subcom- 
mittee has  no  rlc^t  to  sutqpena  the  out- 
takes  and  perhaps  has  no  ri^t  even  to 
conslrtw  legislation  about  editing  pro- 
cedures  and  the  omtent  and  presenta- 
tion of  news  broadcasto.  I  find  compel- 
ling the  analogy  between  a  repnter's 
notes  or  the  first  drafta  of  his  news  stories 
and  the  unused  portions  of  filmed  inter- 
views. All  these  fall  under  the  protection 
of  the  flret  amendment  and  thus  may  not 
be  tampered  with  by  the  Congress. 

Even  if  we  wne  to  grant  the  legitimacy 
of  the  syteoaunittee's  effort  to  obtain  the 
outtttlis  tor  'The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," I  wotOd  still  appose  the  issuance  of 
'  a  contempt  dtatian  because  such  action 
poaea  dangers  to  basic  American  free- 
doms, n  we  approve  this  motion  we  aiiaU 
be  estabUahlng  a  precedent  that  may 
lead  xm  into  greater  and  greater  eontnd 
and  supervisian  of  news  broadeasta  and 
documentaries.  Any  degree  of  oontral  or 
supervision  makes  a  mockery  of  our  eon- 
stitutlooal  guarantee  of  freedom  of  Out 
press,  and  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  bdieve  we  are  oaught 
tQ>  in  a  wave  of  anxiety  over  the  content 
of  the  print  and  broadcast  media.  The 
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finally,  lir.  flkMakar.  I  tliink  tliai  to 
■upport  tlito  motkn  BBOTsiy  baeaaaa  tt  IB 
to  rataci  a  canuntttae% 
that  a  oontanpt  fllta> 
tion  ba  iMNd  is  an  unadia  laiiun  of 
eomiaiy.  Merilf  bacama 
tha  tisfaU  and  prtvUagaa  ol 
a  eoBuatttaa  and  its  chairman  la  not 
nrfaeiant  laaaon  to  raoa  headlong  into  a 
controntation  with  thaooorti  overbaik 
eomtttatlanal  imfla  when  our  eaaa  li 
««ak  and  wabava  aU  the  Informatian  ipe 


I  hope  thU  motion  «iU  ba  rejected 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yleU  to 
the  gentleman  from  ^Weeoneln  (Mr. 
Obbt). 

Mr.  OBKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  defeat 
of  this  reecdutian. 

The  proper  di90Sitian  of  this  queetion 
is  net  so  clear  as  either  side  would  make 
li.  That  Is  probably  the  stroDgest  single 
reason  why  this  reeolutten  should  be 
voted  down.  I  am  persnadwt  by  the  com- 
mittee mlnmity  that  stnoe  the  coounlttee 
and  the  Houee  have  avaUahle  from  other 
souroee  much  of  the  information  irtiich 
they  are  lewklnt  in  other  forms  from 
CBS,  that  the  court  wiU  sherd  the  oom- 
mittee  ease  and.  in  the  proeeei.  quite 
probably  do  unneeeesary  damage  to  the 
tmreetlgatiTe  powers  of  the  Ooogress  it- 
self. 

If  forno  other  reason — and  there  cer- 
tainly are  others — the  House  should  de- 
feat this  motion.  X  am  ntvertheless  not 
persuaded  by  the  alarmist  attitude  by 
some  that  the  oommittee  is  out  to  tram- 
^  the  proteetlens  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. What  we  have  here  In  my  Judg- 
ment Is  a  aense  of  outrage  on  tha  part 
of  the  committee  majority  at  mlsleaillin 
edttosial  praotlf»e  eeperlellyin  the  ed- 
Ithw  of  the  responsM  of  Mr.  Heiddi>- 
and  an  aeeompanying  detennlnatlon  to 
require  the  temporary  ueexB  of  the  public 
alrwavee  to  conduct  themselves  In  a  i«- 
smmaliiiw  and  sensitive  manner.  That 
determinatkm  Is  underetandahte  and  I 
share  it 

The  basic  question,  however,  is  jnrt 
how  you  aiwwmpilsh  that  Members  of 
Congress,  by  virtus  of  their  tempera- 
ment and  poeltlon  have  an  almost  Irre- 
sIstaMa  tanputae  to  ba  "Mr.  Flxtt"-4o  eee 
a  problem  and  attempt  to  oorreet  it  in 
the  most  direct  poaslble  way.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  Instance  the  moot  dtreet 
way  la  not  ttia  beet  way  for  the  Congreee 
and  It  moat  certainly  tonot  the  eafeet 
way  for  ttie  eountiy. 

The  eoBsmtttee  mincrHy  In  its  dlsnis 
slon  of  how  best  to  preeei-vu  a  preas  ttiat 
Is  botti  honeet  and  free 


TiM  n«Beh  hlMortan  di  TooqnerlUs,  who 
travetod  thla  oetlan  in  tlw  aerly  1MW%  oon- 


That.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  k«y.  If  this 
House  supports  this  dtatlon.  X  am  oon- 
fldont  the  coort  will  negate  it  That  be- 
ing the  eaae  Oongiess  wffl  stIU  be  f  aead 
wMi  the  qoaaClan  of  how  best  to  goann- 
tae  fair  treatment  by  and  own  accam  to 
tha  efalroiili  media.  That  am  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  pobBe  ix^gT  which  de- 
mands and  Insures  dlvetaUy  of  owner- 
ship within  the  televlrton-radlo  Industry. 
As  the  coaamlttee  minortty  stated: 
Ow  iTtoadoetlng  Indnstey  is  a  powacfta 
and  In  loeay  vasrt  man  eonosatntsd  Indus- 
try tbsn  magBBtnM  sad  Mwipapan.  A  MBgls 
Mf  w<  oCtMi  Ksahii  mora  olWasin  tbsn 
Vbm  Isffit  otscaUttac 


aiv«n  that  fact  the  FCC  and  probaUy 
the  Congress  wlD  have  to  determine 
whether  it  is  really  m  the  public  Interest 
to  allow  this  coooentratlon  to  oontinuB 
and  even  to  grow. 

Is  it  really  healthy  for  Instance,  to 
allow  a  single  economic,  group,  through 
ooOecttve  ownership  of  newagiaper.  tele- 
vlsion  and  radio  collets,  to  domtnatf 
aooees  to  an  entire  community  t 

What  llemae  renewal  procedure  should 
be  followed  to  insure  that  a  ttfevlslan  or 
radio  lloenee  once  granted  Is  not  held 
almoet  In  perpetuity  regardless  of  the 
utMimiT  of  t^  Uoensee? 

Would  the  putdk  Interest  best  be 
served  by  limiting  the  time  that  one 
group  effective  hold  a  broadcasters 
Uoense? 

What  poUdes  would  best  guarantee 
that  adequate  public  service  time  ii  made 
available  to  all  groupe  within  our  society, 
popular  or  not? 

Theee  are  Just  some  of  the  questlonw 
which  we  most  face  whether  or  not  we 
adopt  tUs  resolution  today.  I  think  the 
very  queetlons  X  have  raised  Indicate  that 
I  do  not  have  an  abundance  of  coofl- 
denoe  that  thoee  yibo  control  our  broad- 
cast media  win  always  be  aUe  to  guar- 
antee fair  and  tanparikial  use  of  the  alr- 


Tlie  troid)Ie  I  have  with  this  reeolutlon 
today  li  that  I  have  even  lees  confidence 
in  our  ablttty  as  politicians  to  guarantee 
that  same  Impartial  use  and  so  I  urge 
you  to  vote  the  reeolutlon  down. 

Mr.  AI3AMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  ylekl  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massafhusetts  (Mr. 
Coins). 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Speeker.  X  rtse  in  op- 
posltlan  to  the  pending  rceolutlan  to  dte 
the  OolumUa  Broadcasting  System  and 
its  prssldisit  for  contempt. 

I  am  sore  that  most.  If  not  all,  of  the 
Members  have  doike  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
seerrhlng  oo  this  Issue.  We  have  all  re- 
ceived a  great  volume  of  mall,  legal 
briefs,  and  arguments  onneeming  ttis 
matter.  We  have  listened  to  our  ed- 
leagnes  cogently  advocate  their  posl- 


X  pereonally  fed  that  the  sulquena  In 
qoestlan  Is  legally  ohiectlonable.  X  set 
forth  my  reasons  In  a  letter  to  the  es- 
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X  ttilnk  we  ean  ell  agree  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Indorting  the  broad- 
casting media,  must  be  maintained,  X  be- 
lieve weoanaleo  agree  that  approval  of 
tha  oantemA  dtatlan  In  ttdi  caae  wmki 
reeult  In  an  eneroadunsnt  on  this  free- 
dom. Whether  wa  labd  it  a  'TettBdng,''  a 
••ehllUng  effect,"  or  "oenaorshlp."  we  all 
must  agree  that  an  endnaament  of  the 
sul^Mna,  eQ>edally  an  endorsement 
throu^  punitive  sanctlfln,  will  reeult  In 
a  reetraint  that  otherwise  would  not 
ejdst 

We  would  also  agree  that  Congress 
iias  legitimate  Investigative  powers,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  sulviena.  But  Con- 
gress should  use  theee  powers  on]^  when 
needed,  and  with  discretion. 

2ven  If  we  were  all  In  agreement  that 
the  snt^wna  In  question  would  survive 
tha  test  of  a  Snpidna  Court  deddon,  we 
should  not  let  the  matter  reet  there.  We 
should  (Wsdpllne  oursdvee.  We  dMUld 
not  be  content  to  look  at  the  dedstons  of 
the  Supreme  Codrt  and  work  within  the 
broadest  passible  ttmits  of  thoee  ded- 
stons. Our  ooneem  with  freedom  of  the 
press  diould  be  as  great  or  gxei^er  than 
that  of  the  Judicial  branch.  We  can  and 
should  do  mora  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  press  beeauee  we  are  not  bound.  In 
affording  such  protection,  by  the  legal 
niceties  of  constitutional  law. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  dertdft.  using 
our  own  Judgment,  whether  the  subpena 
and  subsequent  dtatlon  were  appropriate 
In  this  caae.  Xn  the  recognised  U^t  of 
the  fact  that  they  win  result  In  an  un- 
deelrable  restraint,  we  should  find  them 
appropriate  only  If  we  find  ttiem 
sary.  We  should  find  them 
only  If  we  find  that  they  would  serve 
some  legitimate  porpoee. 

The  record  in  this  case  indicates  ttiat 
Dr.  Stanton  teetlfled  ftedy  conoeming 
the  general  editing  practlcee  of  CBS.  Tlie 
suhoommlttee  evidenced  concern  over  ube 
editing  of  the  Interview  vrlth  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Dtf ense  Henkln  and  an 
address  by  Cblflod  MadTdl  of  ttw  Marine 
Corpa.  The  fun  traneeript  of  the  Henkln 
interview  was  available  to  the  saboom- 
mtttee  ae  was  the  addreai  of  Oaknd 
MiteMeU's  speech.  Would  the  outtakae  In 
qaeettoBi,  then,  eerve  the  eemmlttee  or 
the  Houee  In  reaching  a  conclusion  or  In 
■^■n..!—. wwwy  laglslatlonr  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so  and  X  have  recdvad  no  Indlcatkn 
that  they  would  do  so. 

WUh  an  due  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished committee  and  its  chdrman,  X 
believe  that  we  must  demand  such  a 
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showing  ta  th<s  esse.  We  must  not  adopt 
an  unprecedented  restraint  on  the  news 
media  while  f  all^  to  exercise  restraint 
oumlves. 

py>r  theee  reasons.  I  win  vote  against 
the  reedutlon  and  I  sincerely  urge  aU  of 
my  colleaguee  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  j^^eaker.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentlenun  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rsn>).    

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^Dcaker, 
freedom  of  the  ikcss  Is  indlvldble.  The 
right  to  piMlsh  and  the  tight  to  edit  are 
both  covered  by  the  first  amendment, 
and  this  covers  both  radio  and  TV  and 
the  print  media,  and  I  hope  the  con- 
tempt dtatlon  is  voted  against  and  voted 
down. 

No  branch  of  the  Oovemment  has  the 
right  to  oversee  editing  by  the  press, 
either  broatknut  or  printed.  I  hope  that 
the  contempt  dtaticm  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  j^jeaker.  I  yldd  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  TasHAK) . 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylddtng. 

Mr.  Bptaka,  and  Members  of  the 
House,  on  June  29  of  this  year  this  sub- 
committee released  to  the  press  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

TtM  SuboommlttM  l«uod  Ita  aubpena  be- 
cause of  erldenoe  that  CBS,  In  its  news  docu- 
mentary, "The  Selllnc  of  tbe  Pentagon,"  had 
engaged  In  hlg^y  deieeptlTe  practlcee.  That 
evidence,  stnoe  TerUlcd  by  swom  testimony, 
showed  that  by  cutting  and  splicing  filmed 
materials,  the  words  of  speakers  were  rear- 
ranged— 

Members  of  the  House,  the  evidence  1b 
already  before  the  oommittee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman hae  expired. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  BCXHAtOT) . 

Mr.  BCKHAXUTT.  Mr.  e4>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  somewhat  In  the  manner  of 
Roger  Mudd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
winds  of  controversy  that  blow  here  to- 
day were  not  the  winds  of  the  first 
amendment  and  the  winds  of  congres- 
sional power,  which  incidentally  are 
blowing  rather  strong  today,  this  would 
be  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  In  truth,  we 
have  the  material  which  constitutes  the 
applicable  outtakes  though  we  persist  In 
asking  for  them,  and  that  is  precisely 
why  we  stand  on  our  weakest  point  if 
we  se^  contempt  in  this  case. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  8^)eaker.  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

TbB  SPEAKER.  Tlw  gentleman  has  SO 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  ^waker.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  troax  Maryland  for  a 
unanlmous-eonsent  request. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
this    reedutlon.    A    contempt    dtatlon 


would  almost  certainly  be  reverted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  sudi  a  reversal 
would  almost  certainly  be  reversed  by  the 
Houee  of  Repreeentatives. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Sipeatar.  X  shau  dose 
by  stating  I  regret  we  cannot  preeent  aU 
of  the  materials  that  we  have.  TUs  ia 
an  awesome  thing  we  do  today.  The  most 
important  thing  that  a  House  of  RQ>re- 
sentatlves  can  do  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  a  man  is  to  be  placed  in  Jail,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  deddlng  today. 

I  ask  that  Members  balance  carefuUy 
what  the  contempt  dtatlon  says  can 
happen.  The  pendty  is  1  year.  I  hope 
Members  of  this  House  wIU  condder 
carefuUy  the  balancing  of  what  we  have 
as  OBipotfiA  to  what  we  wUl  get. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Nurth  Carolina. 
Mr.  apealOT.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pxllt)  for  a 
unanimous-consent  requeet 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  by  the  House 
Committee  (m  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  certainly  indicates  that  the 
practlcee  used  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  In  the  production  of  "The 
Sdling  of  tbe  Paitagon."  were  decep- 
tive at  best.  Defrauding  the  American 
people  through  dishonest  film  editing 
practices  ia  rotrehendble. 

But,  it  doee  not  seem  to  me  that  de- 
livering theee  "outtakes"  wiU  make  any 
difference  to  the  committee.  This  raw 
material  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nec- 
essary to  determine  if  the  network  de- 
Uberatdy  distorted  the  facts.  CBS  pres- 
ident Frank  Stanton  now  admits  that 
editing  polldee  have  been  changed. 

Yet,  the  chargee  by  the  committee  are 
weU  taken.  We  can  look  back  to  other 
CBS  etMleavors,  such  as  "Hunger  in 
America"  which  was  proved  to  be.  in 
part,  staged. 

Much  as  I  deplore  what  I  cmslder  to 
be  a  lapee  of  editorld  responslbiU^  by 
CBS,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  chargee  of  con- 
tempt. CBS  has  shown  the  American 
people  Its  practloes,  and  the  committee 
has  wdl  publidsed  CBS"  lack  of  credi- 
bility. 

It  brings  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Speakn-.  the 
advice  given  some  time  back  by  Vice 
Preddent  Spiro  Agnew.  when  he  warned 
the  TV  taidustry  that  it  should  disdpUne 
itself.  Maybe  now  they  win  take  that 
advice  without  the  Congreee  having  to 
bring  about  that  disdpUne  itadf. 

In  a  way  I  would  like  the  question  of 
the  first  amendment  to  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  proper  in  this  case  to  dte 
Mr.  Stanttm  for  ccmtempt.  I  shaU  vote  to 
recommit  the  blU  to  committee,  or  I  wffl 
vote  no,  whichever  is  the  case. 

Mr.  BROYHXIiL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  e^ieaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Oum) . 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  opffo- 
sltion  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  dte  CBS  and  its  president.  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton,  for  contempt  for  fdling 
to  comply  with  a  subpena  Issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 


The  issue  at  stake  in  thto  vote  is  not 
whether  Congreas  approves  of  the  CBS 
doeumoitary  The  Sdling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," or  even  whether  Congreai  con- 
dones the  editing  ter.hnlq<Ms  employed 
by  CBS  in  the  i>roduetion  of  this  pio- 
gram.  Tnetead,  what  we  are  bdng  asked 
to  decide  li  whether  Congress  should  sit 
in  Judgmoat  on  a  netw«»k'8  decisions  In 
this  area. 

I  fed  strongly  that  this  contempt  d- 
tation.  If  «q»oved  t^  the  House  would 
have  a  chilling  effed  on  the  freedom  of 
the  iMrees.  and  would  substantiany  dis- 
courage the  presentation  tf  oontroverslal, 
and  unpopular  points  of  view  by  the  news 
media. 

The  Federal  Cnmmnniratinns  Com- 
mlsslim  studied  the  Issuee  surrounding 
this  controversy  and  oonduded  that  the 
CBS  editing  dfdslnns  were  a  matter  of 
Journalistic  Judgment  into  aiiich  gov- 
ernmental Inquiry  woukl  not  be  proper. 
The  FCC  also  oonduded  that  CBS  has 
provided  significant  opportunities  for 
contrasting  viewpoints  to  be  heud,  and, 
therefore,  complied  with  the  falmees 
doctrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  have  only  the  higheet 
regard  for  the  dlstlngnlshrd  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Oommerce.  and  I  understand  his 
concern  over  this  matter.  I  fed  a  per- 
soiul  obligation  to  preserve  the  integrity 
aiul  aeape  of  the  first  amendntent's  guar- 
antee of  prees  freedom.  This  obU^itlon 
transoends  any  present  concern  I  might 
fed  over  the  alleged  indlecretions  of  the 
c;bs  officials,  and  I,  therefore,  urge  that 
the  reedution  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.of  North  Cardina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohlo(Mr.Baowir). 

Mr.  QROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ftieaker.  X 
rise  in  oMMdtlon  to  the  reedutlon. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permlBslan  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pdnt  in  the  Rscoaa) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohk).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
protection  of  the  prees  mrtngs  from  the 
right  of  the  individual  dtlaen  to  speak 
his  views  even  though  he  may  be  the  only 
one  to  hold  Oioee  views.  His  version  of 
the  truth  li  sacred  to  him  and  hU  right 
to  hdd  thoee  vtews  should  be  saered  to 
the  government  of  a  free  society— even 
though  the  majority  may  hdd  that  truth 
Is  the  oppodte  of  thoee  views. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  historic 
aeardi  of  mankind  and,  according  to  the 
Judeo-Chrlatlan  culture,  wffl  make  man 
free.  But  it  foUows  that  tbe  seareh  for 
trutii  is  mudi  eader  in  an  environment 
of  freedom  beeauee  freedom  pennits  the 
multtpUdty  of  views  where  aU  shades  of 
truth  can  be  found. 

It  Is  this  aeardi  for  truth  throng  mol- 
tiplldty  of  voloes  which  has  been  at  base 
of  several  Federal  laws  throughout  our 
Nation's  history.  Second  dass  postal 
ratee  to  encourage  newmapers  arKl  leg- 
Idatlon  to  require  UHF  tuning  eapadty 
to  expand  tbe  range  of  use  of  ttie  broad- 
cast speetnnn  by  tstovMon  are  but  two 
examples.  The  ooooept  of  a  free  prees 
finding  the  truth  works  beet  whetc  there 
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In  thi  baiMli  of  ma^y 
iOSbumA  vnm  at  Aimpmt  vkrw. 

Wk  iimiiA  IMM  ftmiday  wtet  li  the 
gnatoii  duiiv  In  tiM  ftwdoa  of  UM  mt- 
woskt  foi  fe^MdOMl  tbBlr  vtnlw  of  the 
iiMn-«ad  ttet  k  llMt  ttw  thnt  iMjor 
noMQits  ttljtfit  tft«r  oltfit  OQoteutd  ■& 
n»  of  iMit  of  ow  iNpauttoB  to  tibs 
vinv  of  traCb  M  thor  Mi.  Bat  tiM 
iMtDwbatlMrvmitlMk 
of  povw  ow  tbo  dlaem- 
isMtai  of  airenlao  of  trathifaoiild  be 
HliJflefeBd  to  a  *MAt  power;  aaadr  the 
poms  of  fVMRilocnt.  Dvee  voleei  «ek- 
ing  tratH  aiajr  M  s  tlMtaMad  tlBNe  vane 
tbeii  three  thoweti4;  bntonevoieeaetar- 
atnlpf  tratli  le  «"ftF*«**»T  worae  tbapD 

time. 
Xn  aa  effort  to  PMl^  tbte  pofwer  of  eon- 

eentntid  ownentitp  available  to  more 
TUieimlnte  rethwf  ttum  ttmlt  tte  nw  or 
)ii4*e  Mi  liwemnwnt  of  trutb-mw 
*faime«  doetrine"  faaa  been  enindatad 
by  tbe  Vedand  Oeniiiiink  etione  Oom- 
mlarioD  aadlte  '^eqoal  ttane"  pioytoien 
in  potttteal  oaaapaJfne  bare  iMA  written 
Into  tbe  baitfp  eomnnmleatlanB  law  of  our 
land.  But  to  an  extent  both  eueb  leqatre* 
mMiti  are  artlfldat  efforte  to  further 
prailtamie  tboee  tlewpelnta  end  there- 
fore, tbey  are  not  ai  effeettve  ae  If  thesr 
tbe  reaitft  of  the  hairii  reabty  of 


MX. 

ere  to  vote  OB 
Ite  ditef 

of 


Mr.  apeakv.  today  we 
toelteCBBand 
Vka^k  StaotoQ.  fOc 
to 


.  (iratB  ImIB(  I 
Ubartf  ti 


fidltyofdeeiitftfedltbNraad        . 
tioo  in  iti  doeumentanr.  "The  SdBnt  of 
the  rtifitafnii " 

Tbi  CBS  eut-and-paete  Job  wee  un- 
profMrioDal  and  it  waa  unneeoHary. 
CBS.  ImMmtany.  b  a  aereral-tiiae  loeer 
in  thiB  department,  havtaic  been  elted 
at  leaet  twiee  prefloaalT  for  "tta^af 


eeonomfci  wwnpetltinn  or  tedmolocieal 


Tbe  potential  for  further  proiiferatfcm 
of  voloee  esMi  in  the  teduotanr  of  calde 
tetavWon  and  aateUltee  vhldi  win  far- 
ther eipand  tbe  diolooe  of  metfwrte  by 
wlikb  itenpOUitB  are  tnneaitted.  tn 

enoe  of  tbe  jetieenl  broadoect  uetweiba. 
tbe  GbntreH  weald  be  aoeh  better  ad- 
TlMd  to  eonddar  how  It  can  haeten  the 
day  olMB  then  an  more  MdOwde  of 
trammlirtaa  of  ttewa  and  mere  IndMd- 
ual  ownerehlp  of  thoee  methode.  Thle  li 
a  nmdk  aounder  and  attogettier  more 
oonitttutlonal  approaeh  In  Una  with  our 
tradWon  of  freedom  end  private  entor- 
prlee  than  any  Btepe  to  rcfidate  tbe  net- 
vorlEi  In  tbe  vrnBty  of  truth  they  chooee 
to  ilHiwifneli. 

Ibe  netwoiba  may.  indeed,  be  at  the 
hdctath  of  tbdr  power  today  in  taftaenc- 
inc  flmrirhiane  and  perenadinf  then  to 
tbe  poetttone  brtd  by  a  BBoall  |TO«p  of  ex- 
ecntlvee  in  a  no*  row  g'Tfjiflr*'***^  and 
phlloeophkal  fringe  of  our  Katlon.  Bat 
the  power  of  that  ehalence  to  oar  na- 
tkaal  dhrenlty  dxHdd  not  be  reepooded 
to  with  an  eneretee  of  power  by  thia 
Booee  wfaldi  would  deny  tfala  or  any 
other  nrinority  of  ite  ilght  to  cnrdee  Ite 

Iwhat  thoee 


By  tte  nnpvof  eaalonal  oonduet.  CBB  hae 
prared  ttaelf  no  better  than  Ite  whipping 
boy,  the  PMMagoo.  It  hae  riefalT  earned 
tti  oonent  mlnriee.  He  aole  defanae  le 
the  Sret  amendment:  that  ie.  free  epeedi 
dvea  abaohite  ttoenm  to  Joamallate  no 
matter  bow  bad  they  are. 

D«9tte  my  dMaate  for  the  CBB  ao- 
ttone  and  attitude.  I  wffl  vote  agalnet  tbe 
"^Uf^T^  ottatlOn.  X  win  do  eo  beeaoae 
I  bailewe  nongrfieBlonal  oontnA  of  the 
media  woold  be  far  woree  than  edtateveir 
CBS  hae  done  or  oen  do. 

WtaUe  there  nwy  be  waya  to  regulate 
phony  tetavlaion  editing,  thb  motion  le 
not  the  lOipraprlate  eongrceelanal  eotlon. 
It  carrfee  ne  too  far  down  the  road  to- 
ward meignaahawl  evaloatlon  and  oon- 
trol  of  what  le  proper  repeettng. 

Tbe  firefe  emwnrtmwit  la.  after  aU.  a 
lleenae  to  be  unreaeonable.  or  at  woret,  a 
Uoeaoe  to  dMat  Tbe  Ibeoiy  holde  that 
erentuaBy  ttie  peoplt  will  be  able  to  t^ 
a  foed  network  from  CBS,  and  not  be 
fooled  "aU  of  tbe  time." 

That  tbeory  plaeee  no  higher  burden 
cm  tbe  permteaotty  of  tbe  ctttenry  than 
the  theory  of  reprceentative  government 
Iteelf .  If  the  American  pobUe  ean  plok  a 
reaaocMbly  decent  Cungimainan.  it  ean 
pick  a  rwaaoneMT  doeent  network. 

Z  urge  the  4tf eat  of  thle  motka. 

Mr.  BBOTBIIl<  of  north  CaroUna.  Ifr. 
Speaker.  X  yloM  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohlo(Mr.Wkeimi). 

M^.  WBAUBC.  Mr.  Speekar.  the 
pendbaity  of  fliet  amietdniieit 
te«  of  free  qpeeeh  end  a  free  prem  le 
iiimiwellflnad  In  oar  eoetetgr.  Tbe  Ba- 
pnone  Oeort  hae  conaletwiyiy  dedared 
that  tbe  Sret  amendmwit  le  to  be  given 
brand  end  evevtng  eorerege.  And  the 
rmtkmale  moot  ftequantly  dted  by  the 
Court  for  a  broad  Interpeotetkn  of  ftret 
aoMPdmcnt  ttiiiflome  le  that  the  teveeti- 
getloB  and  eiltld«i  of  gevenunental 

bodleeleareqfaMteforafraeandtf 

eratle  aoolety.  Tbe  Court  hae  ateted: 


Certainly,  thatefoie.  tbne  la  no  Joetlft- 
catlon  togr  dmytog  flret  aiMDteNBt  fxea- 

Aa  ttellew  Toik  llmae  hae  editorially 
obaarved.  If  the  pirem  H  to  fHUSt  the  nde 
of  hidepcndenee  gtouranteed  by  Vw  f^ 
unrntaMt  "Vm  Une  of  a^paratkin  be- 
twen  It  and  tbe  Ooveounent  omit  be 
kavionmiatakable.  Tbat  Una  le  Jeopard- 
iMAbr  (be  etifcrwTi"  varioaeneve  maga- 
rinaa.  teievtolon  neiwoike,  and  new^iar 
pera"  hnve  leoelved  from  Fedeid  aa- 
thoritlee  lor  ^Dotae.  fUee.  mm.  and  otber 


Tioday.  the  Bbom  le  being  adrnd  to 
take  an  unpreeedented  etcD  aenm  that 
"Una  of  eeparatlon"  by  dttng,  CSS  for 
contempt  for  reforing  to  turn  over  on- 
uMd  outtakea  from  tbe  tdevtdon  doeux 
mentary.  "Tbe  SeOlng  of  the  Prntagon." 

Tbe  program  Itattt  wea  oourageone 
jounaUam.  mfwnrtng  ttie  pubik  of 
Qoartkmahle  nam  of  the  mUttary^  pvb- 
lie  tnf ormation  budget  As  the  Sopreme 
Court  hae  emphaaiaed.  tbat  type  of  newe- 
laillni  niiiUm  of  pubUe  bodlee  can 
only  be  wdoomed  In  a  free  eodety. 

Some  haire  argued,  however,  tbat  the 
program  waa  flawed  by  dIetarttoBB  and 
inaocuradee.  Oartaimy  no  one  would  con- 
tend that  ttie  prem  la— or  eould  be  per- 
f eet.  Bat  ae  Life  magaatne  pointed  out— 

PMpM  who  aittMai  «b*  0B8  awwwntery 
•n  hvvliig  ptaBtj  fl(  Qbaaw  to  e«  bMM. 
whlob  te  on*  wf  to  gat  dlsturtlcw  rtghMd. 

Another  reeooree  li  for  thoM  tndtvld- 
uala  nbo  olaim  to  have  been  Quoted  oat 
of  eenteart  to  eeek  redrem  tai  the  eoorte. 

ReganUeM  of  the  merite  or  defee«B  of 
the  program,  what  oonetruotlve  iNBpoee 
ean  be  owed  by  eongreeeiflnal  tnterfer- 
enee  In  the  newa  Jndgmente  of  CBSf 

Heaeman  fee  the  print  and  aieetronici 
media  muet  dally  make  tbaueaada  of 

portton  of  an  the  material  they  reeelve  to 
the  "flnlehed  prodnot"  Waaameii  wm 
make  mlatakee.  of  eoume.  But.  aa  the  Boe- 
ton  Olobe  hae  noted— 


to 
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of  UM  pna  UmSoOh  tha  1 

olatolBM.  ud  M  long  m  tbm 

to  truly  ttm  aad  ootapattttv*.  thmn  to 

a  eont-up  —lUMm  tbat  nmtolWi  wUl  M 


Z  ahaO  vote  againat  the  dtatton  fOr 
oontcBBPt  or  to  refer  thle  leene  baek  to 

tba  ^ 'tleo  on  JbtaeBtate  and  Vtor- 

eign  Conunoree  ki  the  firm  bailaf  ttmt  my 
rwnmlttfw  ean  aerre  truth  and  the  free- 
dom of  apeech  better  by  attempting  to 
proliferate  tbe  vefcae  which  eeA  tnith  in 
our  land  than  by  trying  to  identify  truth 
by  eome  oOoial  aovemmant  agency  end 
then  limit  the  voiom  that  do  exiet  to  the 
feprawal  of  that  gonenment  invected 
veralon  of  truth. 

Mr.  BROTHIUi  of  MOrth  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minneeota  (Mr.  PeamsL). 


TasfiTM 

in 
tal 


poMto  mi 


»  BlgMy  oAtalyat 

Is 


tog  ttw  otttaMBiy  of  poMta 


Althoiwh  the  fliBt  ammidmant  literally 
reade  "Congrem  diall  make  no  law."  the 
Court  Ima  broadened  tta  mteipretatlan  of 
the  mnendBMnt  to  meen  that  no  agency 
of  Oovemment,  or  court,  ahall  abridge 
the  freedom  of  ggeech  and  the  prem.  Tbe 
Court  hea  ruled  ttmt  eonuneroial  gain  la 
irrelefvant  tn  determining  the  eoope  of 
flzet  amendment  freedoma.  hi  1867.  the 
Court  rtiled: 


publtohad  and  Mid  for  profit 


not  prvTC&t 


The  alternative  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent newi  media,  and  ttie  dieadvantagea 
that  inevttabty  aoeonuiany  It,  le  far  more 
omlnoua  than  any  newaman'e  error.  Oov- 
emment eontrol  over  newe  Jodgmenta  m 
the  prepeoration  of  the  aawe  woaid  ren- 
der  flzet  amendment  fkeedome  hnpotiDt. 

Tbom  who  eeek  to  aubpena  unnaed  nm- 
teiiale  clafan  tbat  there  ia  aomothtng  km 
than  abridgement  of  the  flrat  amendment 
inroHod  in  endi  an  eet.  Bat  hiatory  baa 
indloated  that  each  eneroaidimeBt  on 
tbe  freedom  of  the  prem  leade  to  farther 

nrat,  the  "ddUng  eHeoT'  of  ttie  aub- 
pena  ieeoed  by  tbe  Coivrem  hee  probably 
menlfeetwl  iteelf  already.  Broadeaat 
Joumaliem  hae  never  been  vlgeaoae  in  Ite 
eerMUuy  of  Oovenunent.  Aa  CBS  Mewo 
PreeUknt  Richard  Salant  aald.  a  common 
tendency  for  aome  tai  the  broadeaat  tn- 
dortry  ia  to  aay,  'Xet'a  akip  thia  one,  let'a 
not  make  wavee,  let'a  atay  out  at  trouble." 


Tbat  trwdBnoybae  undoubtedly  been  re- 
Inforeed  tor  .the  Oovemmentii  mtermn- 
tloB  toto  the  ereatJon  of  one  of  the  few 
TV  pregrame  that  hae  eaanilned  oovem- 
ment with  ft  critical  eye, 

Second,  tbe  OoVemment  la  attempting 
to  ezerdee  unwairantadf  authority  in  de- 


agency,  n  ia  the  e«ulvalent  of  aaking  a 
repwter  to  produee  all  tte  notoe  he  took 
in  gattiering  InlOrmaitloniOr  a  particular 
atory.  If  thia  aetien  la  eanotioned,  Jour- 
nallata  will  be  put  on  notice  thkt  their 
unoaed-  thbqgbtf ,  notes,  fllea.  and  film 
can  be  examined  on  denuuid  by  the  Gov- 
emmeiA.  At  least  one  consequence  Is 
clear:  Tree.  Indcpeodent  joumaliem  wlU 
be  atifled  by  the  Oovemment. 

•nilrd,  anoming  tbat  CBS  did  make 
errote  in  the  disrated  ptognm.  and  that 
all  CBS  materfale  were  aeiaed  by  the 
Ooivemment,  what  leglsUtion  can 
emerge  other  than  propoeals  for  some 
type  of  Qoeamment  interforence  m  the 
Joumaliet'O  preparation  of  the  newa? 
Would  Oovemment  aeck  to  oontrol  the 
ooBitent  of  news  programs  and  doeomen- 
tarlea  before  they  are  broadcast?  Or 
would  the  Oovemment  threaten  to  In- 
tervene after  a  program  haa  been  broad- 
cast, wiarching  through  flies  and  notes 
with  aome  intent  to  proeecute  if  the 
aovemaaenf  a  "Inteceeta"  are  believed  to 
be  at  atite?  It  appears  obvious  that  any 
legislation  tatended  to  p<dloe  the  Nation's 
news  agencies  would  at  best  amount  to 
harassment;  at  worst,  to  censorship. 

President  Nixon  recognised  the  neces- 
sity for  the  untraaameled  flow  of  news 
when  he  mioke  out  against  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  any  pressure  on  the  net- 
works. The  Chahman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Dean 
Burch.  has  noted  the  similarity  between 
a  reporter's  notes  and  broadcast  out- 
takes,  and  has  voiced  his  oppoeitian  to 
Oovemment  sul^cnas.  FCC  Conunls- 
sioner  Nicholas  Johnscm  has  argued  that 
the  Nation's  news  media  have  an  "abao- 
lute  rliAit"  to  refuee  ttie  demands  of  Oov- 
emment proeeeutora  for  reporters'  notes 
and  unuaed  tdevision  fllm. 

Perha«ie  former  FCC  Chairman  New- 
ton Mtonow  put  it  beet,  however.  In 
recommending  that  the  media  refuse  to 
honor  Oovemmont  wibpwias  of  newa 
fllm,  he  said  ttiat  the  media's  reply  to 
such  requests  should  be:  "Judge  me  on 
what  we  broadcast;  the  rest  Is  none  of 
the  Government's  business." 

Mr.  BROYHXLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
i^Teaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fan). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sitian  to  this  reecdutlon  to  dte  the  Co- 
luniUa  Broadeaating  System  and  its 
president  for  contempt  of  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Houee  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  wfll  reject  this  propoeal  and  in 
doing  so  uphold  both  the  9trit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Oonetltotlan.  A  favoraUe 
rtedsion  on  thle  contempt  dtatioD  wooM 
set  a  very  dangeroue  precedent,  and  aerve 
to  encourage  mmeeeeaary  and  negative 
governmental  interferenee  with  and  con- 
trol over  the  broadoaet  medio. 

Whfle  tfaeao  la  no  qaeettoo  bat  that  the 
prungwrnlunal  power  to  Inveedgate  Is  a 
valid  part  of  the  leglalative  fonottan,  Ita 
operation  has  been  traditionally  Umited 


4q  the  CQurte  tar  the  pzinelpleeoontahied 
in  tbo.  Urat  anwawlmentt  .nvthermore. 
the  Oomasittee  en  Intemtato  and  Foreign 
Commeree  Is  unable  to  demenatrato  that 
«  juetiflahle  iegialattvoparpeaeeilala  for 
the  matmlala  imtb  ttm  aeek  tiaoogh 
this  subpena.  The  reeord  doee  not  ehow 
a  oompdling  need.  In  fact,  we  are  tdd 
the  SMttpsna  eovora  what  the  committee 
dther  already  hae  or  ean  Obtahi. 

Ftaialiyi  there  is  no  qneetkn  bat  tiiat 
to  force  CBS  to  comply  with  the  commit- 
tee's Irishes  on  this  matter  would  have 
a  detrimMtal,  "chlUing  dXeet"  upon  ttie 
freedom  and  discretion  of  broadcaet 
JournaUate  men  who  owe  a  reaponaibll- 
ity  to  the  pubUc.  not  to  the  Coagreaa. 

For  theee  reaaona  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  reeObitton  and  etrongly  urge 
my  cdleaguaeto  do  the  eame. 

Mr.  BiBOYUZLL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  McKrtinnr) . 

Mr.  McKlMNBT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
oppodticn  to  the  reaolnttai. 

Mr.  JSttOSlULL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  t  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Baus) . 

Mr.  HILUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  X  riae  in  op- 
position to  thereeolutton. 

Mr.  BROYHXUi  of  North  Ositdlna. 
Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  yMd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  ZJbOTs) . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  to  oppoeing 
this  reeolutlon  to  charge  the  preaident 
of  the  Columbia  broadcasting  Co.  with 
contempt.  I  do  so  beeauee  I  believe  the 
spirit  of  the  first  amendment  is  being 
violated. 

I  believe  there  was  distortion,  poaalbly 
maUdous  distortion,  by  the  tOlevisian 
network  in  its  production  of  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  There  will  undoubted- 
ly be  distention  to  the  future.  It  Is  diffl- 
cult  for  me  to  vote  against  a  committee 
hmestly  dedicated  to  the  iwoteetion  of 
the  public  totereat,  and  I  reellae  thia 
committee  is  overwhelmed  by  the  giant 
lobby  now  arrayed  against  It.  X  have  been 
fn\  the  reodvlng  end  of  a  doctored  tele- 
visian  tape  which  did  damage  to  me,  and 
this  may  happen  agaJn.  In  the  publie  to- 
tereat, the  tdeviaian  networks  and  local 
tdeviaian  atotlmis,  to  their  pteparatton 
end  distribution  of  the  news  and  other 
material,  ahould  eetobliah  fair  and  rdl- 
ahle  gulddines  and  enforce  policies  whieh 
adhere  to  theee  guidelinee  guaranteeing 
faimese. 

Tbe  alternative,  however,  should  not 
be  to  open  the  door  even  sltehtly,  to  the 
poedble  threat  at  Government  censor- 
ehip  and  oontrol  of  the  material  distrib- 
uted by  a  free  prem.  Indndlng  talerielon. 
We  loee  much  edien  teievldon  doee  not 
maturely  and  reeponsttdy  (Beoharge  its 
proper  duty  to  a  ftee  eodety.  We  win  loee 
much  more  if  we  here  overieecL  Tbarc 
am  oompetitivo  waye  to  whldi  the  dam- 
age done  by  one  network  or  one  stotlon 
can  be  diedoeed  and  eorrected  by  aeom- 
petttor.  provldad  tbere  is  a  responsible 
competitor  aitmnd  with  an  interest  to 
telrplay.  There  arg  far  fewer  ways  to 
Which  the  pec^Jle  can  be  protected 
againat  the  Irwepondhle  act  of  a  Oov- 
emment eeneor.  We  idU  be  wabing  a 
ndatake  if  wo  allow  OovesnaMBt  to  poah 
tte  noae  to  the  tent  of  o  free  preee. 

Tbe  8PBAKKB.  Tbe  gentlemaM  from 
Weet  l^rglnto  baa  16 1 
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a  mtoutoa  to  the 
fomto  IMT'.  HouFma) . 

Mr.  BOUriBUX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riee 
to  aapport  of  the  poatttai  of  tbe  tmH^- 
man  fkom  Wtaet  TIrglnlJt  (Mr.  Srsoeaaa) . 

My  review  of  thia  matter  obbvincee  me 
that  the  aetien  rwrwaimandad  to  «ia 
Hooea  by  the  (XomSttoe  on  tolereiate 
and  Foreign  Cmnmaroe  boat  eervea  the 
purpoeM  of  the  flrst  amendarient. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  cOie 
of  prior  reetralBt  of  thepreea.  For  it  ep- 
pewB  that  the  preas  may  pubUah  any- 
thing it  deeirasi  wbether  the  material  is 
stolen  or  honeathr  gathered;  wbethar  it  ia 
true  or  false;  or  iriiether  It  is  llbetotai  or 
slanderoas.  I  dto  tbe  eaee  of  RoeenblOom 
agalnet  Metro-Medto,  Xbc. 

Neither  are  we  deattng  with  the  oon- 
fldwrtiallty  of  news  eouroee  about  which 
the  law  appears  to  bewefl  aettled. 

What  ia  tovoived  here  ia  tbe  right  of 
the  people  to  know— and'to  know  tbe 
trath.  witai  parttcolar  refaranee  to  a  fod- 
erafly  hcanaed  TV  channel  monopoly. 

Aa  Mr.  Juattoe  Btock  pototed  oat  to  Ua 
recent  opinion  to  tbe  New  Toric  Times 
case,  the  flrst  amendment  belongs  to  the 
people.  Bis  not  the  property  of  thoee  who 
puidish  fkir  proflt  nor  Is  it  the  property  of 
the  Fadeiml  Oovemment. 

The  enlightenment  of  people  en  the 
great  laauM  of  our  time  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  media  which  warps  and 
dlatorta  facta,  and  which  cannot  be  called 
toqneetlon  to  any  forum. 

It  ia  the  peopte'B  rl^t  under  the  flrat 
amendment  to  know  when  the  "news" 
or  other  events,  pieeoated  to  them  by 
a  Oovemment-llcensed  monopoly,  are 
Mased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  two  unforto- 
nate  penonal  experienow  tovolving  what 
appears  to  be  tderidon  network  bias 
withto  the  past  10  months. 

Tbe  flrst  tovoived  a  documentary  for 
the  CBS  Meming  Report  prepared  by  Mr . 
Joseph  BentL  Before  giving  Mr.  Benti 
over  an  hoar  of  intarriew  time,  I  was 
assured  that  his  program  on  Tbe  Dan- 
gen  ai  Radiation"  would  be  balanced. 

To  my  amaarmmt.  when  the  program 
was  aired  daring  ttie  wedc  of  Auguat  10 
to  14,  ifTO,  X  found  thatonly  3^  minutm 
of  my  flhned  answers  w««  used  to  the 
ao-called  l<4iour  dooamentary.  Tbe  bal- 
ance of  the  hour  was  used  for  arguments 
againat  my  podtton. 

On  the  olbar  band,  the  prodneera  of 
this  fllm  took  great  pains  to  comb  the 
couBtryaMe  for  poieuns  to  totervlew  on 
tbe  other  ddo  of  the  iesoe.  Meet  of  flfls 
material  waa  purely  eonjeetare  and  afl 
of  it  mlanpteeentattve  of  tbe  eaneensua 
of  revtooafbie  eelanttflc  opinion.  Tbe 
entire  program  waa  genetoaaly  laoed 
with  tbe  Uaaed  editorial  oooment  of  the 
Intervlower.    

Xronleany.  088.  to  order  to  prove 
Ito  own  pcooQQoeivad  nottans  that  the 
Atomic  Bnargjr  Ctanunlaairm  haa  mlarep- 
reeeptwd  the  faeta.  foaortad  to 
•bla  -taet-todsttiM^  of  itoowai. 

XTtod 
Iwin 
Dr. 

borll.  im, 

Dr.  Stanton's  rsply  dated  OoldMr  f.  tfVO. 

Tbe  other  tostanee.  Mr.  ~      -— 
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invottad  the  vtmUHm.  at  nudMr  power 
In  Ota  nrlitliT  m«nj  eriiia.  Jn  this  In- 
ctanoe,  Z  (>▼«  s  1  hour  Interview  of  my 
time  to  NBC  for  UM  on  &  pngram  en- 
tUM  "Tbe  Powm  Ttaet  Be."  whtah  was 
shown  on  Mvr  11.  lari.  Wtn  and  one- 
haU  mmntw  of  any  statencnt  was  used 
JBd  tmymtUmtrtr  SO  aalnittea  was  wed 
bar  the  noite  alMr  eorancntator  and  other 
persons  to  prcsent  eomnMwt  and  axgu- 
ments  itbkh  were  erKleal  of  my  pool- 
tkm.  I  do  not  eonslder  SO  mlnntee'  time 
on  a  1  hour  profram  to  entldae  a  6Vi- 
mlnute  stifttement  of  a  coDtrorcntal 
matter  a  fair  dlYlsloB  o<:tlme. 

Ckk  this  program,  a  weU-known  eo- 
medlan  was  the  narrator;  music  with 
overtones  of  gnodde  was  added;  and  all 
Questions  asked  of  me  were  onriUfwi 
Once  again,  the  commmtator  inserted 
Uaaed  editorial  matter,  and  the  majority 
of  the  intanriewees  were  setentists  whose 
theories  have  be«i  thoroi«hly  discred- 
ited. The  theme,  again,  was  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  guilty  of  mis- 
leading the  pubUe.  The  so-called  doeu- 
mentaiy  film  aided  with  a  musle  back- 
ground of  the  old  religious  f^rtg  '<ifearer 
My  Ood  to  Thee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  theee  two  oases  have  been 
rafflolent  to  eonvinoe  me  that  I  should 
not  grant  future  pretaped  intoviews  on 
any  important  national  problem  to  the 
tdevision  media.  I  would  have  no  ohice- 
tion  to  a  formula  of  fair  debate  on  a 
live  program  where  time  would  be  divided 
equally  between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  a  given  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  our  fail- 
mt  to  nu?poTt  the  Committee  on  biter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  today  will 
have  its  own  "chilling  tfeets."  This 
phrase  is  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Stanton 
of  CBS  in  his  defensive  arguments. 

Continued  irreqwnsible  use  of  the 
powerful  broadcast  mcmopolytto  inter- 
pret great  issues  only  in  accordance  with 
its  own  particular  bias  "chills"  the  right 
0' ttie  public  to  hear  and  see  the  truth. 

Further,  an  unaccountable  broadcast 
industry  will  have  a  "chilling*'  effect  upon 
the  willingness  (a  public  servants  to 
veak  out  on  important  issuca. 

Feittaps  the  greatest  "chilling"  effect 
ot  an.  Mr.  Speako-.  would  be  upon  the 
aunty  of  this  House  to  make  the  laws 
under  the  mandate  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

If  this  House,  through  its  committees 
is  unable  to  compel  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  Its  legialatian,  where  will  we  look 
for  guidance?  How  can  we  assure  that  the 
PUbUc  Interest  is  being  served  by  a  fed- 
erally UcsDsad  man<9oly? 

In  summary,  Mr,  Speaker,  these  are 
the  reasons  why  I  win  vote  In  f  avw  of  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us: 

The  first  amendment  did  not  create  a 
stiect  group  ot  persons  wlio  are  Immune 
from  all  accountability,  as  some  would 
have  us  bdleve.  The  amendment  simply 
established  the  right  of  tiie  people  ofan 
unrestrained  j^resa. 

The  press  is  accountable  to  the  people 
end  to  the  people's  remesentatives  who 
arast  make  the  laws.  The  people  have  a 
rtgl^to  know  when  they  are  rewUng. 
iMvhig,  or  seemg  a  bteaed  account  of 
events  based  upon  the  poUtical  or  phflo- 
"ophical  views  of  some  editor,  producer 
orrepurter. 
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It  la  also  vary  IntareMtag  to  note  ttiat 
a  TV  eorporatlon  proteeU  tts  media  po- 
eltk»  bgr  raoHrtng  an  tetwviewee  to  sign 
a  legtf  form  whieb  proteeCs  the  TV«or- 
poeatlon  from  any  type  of  legal  BataOfty 
wfalBh  nrigirt  arlee  from  an  interviewee's 
remarks.  At  the  same  time  thsr  elgn  no 
legal  form  protecting  the  Inter  vie  wee 
from  ndsrepi^senting  his  remarks  or 
subordtnattng  his  postUon  by  massive 
use  of  time  in  rtiation  to  the  time  allewed 
to  the  lntervtewee*B  arguments. 

If  the  "chnimr'  cOeet  of  a  contempt 
dtation  results  m  a  greater  degree  of 
truth  in  broadcasting,  the  purposes  of  the 
first  amendment  wfll  be  served  in  ttie 
highest  degree  poeslble. 

The  letter  follows: 


Jonrr  Coiocimgi  ok  Atomic 

Joavr  Oomama  ok 

Aiomc  Kkbmt 
WoMMMUm.  DJC..  84iiUmb€r  It,  1970. 
Dr.  Pbakx  Stamtok. 

PreHdmt.  COtamMc  BromtoaHtma  Station. 
Inc..  new  York,  tt.Y. 
!>■«*  Ds-  arAKTUf :  I  mm.  wrltlag  to  inform 
you  of  my  kaan  dlaappaUitment  In  the  Joamh 
B«ntl  tdmrialon  ahow,  "The  Ouigvn  of  Radi- 
•tkm,"  wblch  sppaarad  m  a  portion  of 
tbe  CBS  MonUng  Mann  in  %  fl«*-4Uy  atrlM 
during  tbe  week  of  Angurt  10-14.  Pruir  to 
the  eliow,  kdA  in  leepoaee  to  Mr.  Bmti'a 
request.  I  gare  eppnudmataly  one  bour  of 
my  time  to  Ut.  Bentl  and  hla  reoonUng  crew 
Oaring  which  I  anewered  many  queetiona 
oonoernlng  atomic  energy  mattera,  and  in 
particular,  oonoemlng  FMeral  radlaUon 
atanrtarda. 

In  raaponae  to  my  request,  your  Washing- 
ton oOee  waa  kind  enough  to  fumtah  me  on 
Auguat  as  with  a  tranacript  of  the  "Dangan 
of  Badlatlon"  ahow. 

On  Thunday,  August  18,  a  very  amaU  por- 
Uon  of  the  tape,  which  I  made  at  Mr.  Bentl'a 
request,  waa  ahown.  The  lead-in  warned  the 
publle  that  penona  "p'— ■■■ting  the  Atomic 
Inergy  Oommlaaton  or  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Inergy  were  frequenUy  guilty  of 
not  teuing  the  full  story.  Next,  than  waa  a 
portion  of  the  oomaenta  which  I  made 
oonoemlng  the  outstanding  wok  of  Or. 
Ruaaell  on  the  genetic  elfecta  of  radiation  ex- 
posure to  mice.  I  pointed  out  that  doaas  aig- 
ntOcanUy  higher  than  those  to  which  people 
living  in  the  vloinity  of  nudear  reactors  are 
axpoeed  would  be  required  in  order  to  pro- 
duce deleterloua  gsnatic  effect.  I  waa  cut  off 
at  thU  point  in  the  T.V.  program;  and  the 
comment  waa  made  that  I  failed  to  teU  the 
fuU  atory  In  that  male  mice  ahowed  no  pro- 
tection due  to  a  protracted  doee  whereaa  in 
the  ease  of  the  female,  aa  I  bad  atated,  a 
proteetiTe  mechanlam  had  been  damon- 
atrated.  Tbeae  remarlu  Included  quotea  from 
tesUmony  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee 
during  hearings  held  in  January  1970.  The 
commentary  by  Mr.  Bentl  simply  (ailed  to 
oorer  a  previous  statement  in  the  tastimony 
which  would  liaTe  placed  the  male  and  fe- 
male genetic  effect  oonclualons  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  RusseU  in  a  proper  per^Mcttv*. 

The  iBf^Nnoe,  of  oouiae,  la  that  I  wm  tM- 
ing  only  the  results  of  the  Dra.  BuHeU's 
•yrlmant  which  favoced  atomic  energy  and 
keeping  from  the  pubUo  the  results  which 
wan  unfavorable.  This  was  oartatnly  not  the 
oaae.  and  it  ia  my  beUsf  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  tape  waa  cut  and  oonunenta  of 
othetsM  in  rapressula  a  conscious  attempt 
to  suggast  that  I  am  Uaasd  in  my  Tlews  and 
that  I  do  not  fairly  rsport  the  inlormatlon 
mat  has  been  made  available  to  me.  The 
Iks.  BusseU  haf*  been  experimenting  for 
OTV  twenty  yeaia  with  large  numbera  of  mice 
and  under  varying  oonditkma  of  radiation 
exponxre  w4tti  a  great  variety  of  Interesta 
in  the  apeotal  ralatkmahipe  which  may  exist. 
Ihey  ham  amvsd  at  a  nunAar  of  eooehi- 


Bkma.  /  gig  nof  atafe  fMm  aO.  tir.  BmH  iUd 
Mf  ttflCs.<AMi  OB.  Time  farbade  a  eotapiau 
a&alyHsof  ttoir  week,  it  should  not  ba  as- 
•UBMd  that  I  was  attsnpttBg  to  Ude  wy  of 
thsir  ooncluslnaa  acr  was  Z  aUswuiWin  to 
report  on  an  of  tbe  work  that  they  hava  done. 

Attatjbed  are  acne  pagi  proofs  (pp.  leas- 
ao>  ttoB  vart  a  of  tha  so(«*«o-ba-pttUlalMd 
Jeint  Onmmltssa  print.  ntavtrounsBtal  V- 
af  hodveteg  asuliiu  tHnrar."  I  shall 
yov  the  aoaapiete  reaovd  wtMsi  It  ha- 
I  avaUaMa.  Thta  hearing  reocrd  was 
devskiped  la  Jaauaqr  and  VMmMiy  of  this 
year.  Or.  BusssU  amiearad  on  January  ae  and 
prsssntad  as  his  prepared  testlmopy  tba  "re- 
port" tefecrsd  to  by  Ifr.  Baatt  during  Ms 
■wnmt  that  "Mr.  HoHjIsM  left  tomtthtng 
tmt." 

Dr.  BuassU  appeared  to  raaponae  to  my 
pereonaUy  written  Invttattoa.  I  battere  he 
and  his  wife  have  made  a  treoundoos  con- 
tribution towatda  Inmiiaali^  our  knowledge 
of  the  genatlo  affecu  of  nuUatlon.  X  wanted 
to  develop  in  the  pubUo  record  his  complete 
vlewB  of  what  has  been  learned  and  what 
naeda  to  be  learead  In  thte  field.  BepeaCedly 
during  his  teetlmony,  I  requested  that  he 
expand  upon  his  eonunsnts  In  order  to  aHure 
that  tey  peopia  would  understand  ths  point 
be  was  making  I  did  not  attempt  toahape 
his  rsmaika  in  any  fMhion;  and  in  subse- 
quent public  discussion  of  hU  findings,  I  have 
tried  very  hard  to  fairly  state  hla  coniduatons. 

It  la  indeed  incredible  that  I.  who  brought 
Dr.  RuaaeU^  raaearoh  flndlnga  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Oongreea  and  the  pubUc  at  large 
through  the  mechanism  of  our  hearing 
proosss,  should  be  aeeussd  by  Mr.  Bentl  of 
hiding  that  aama  Infonnatlon  from  the  pub- 
Uc view.  As  I  said  at  ths  K.|f<nw«««g  i  am 
keenly  diaappotntad  In  the  manner  in  whlcii 
my  remarka  were  presented  to  the  American 
people.  I  feel  that  the  nMhlon  in  which  the 
atory  waa  pleoed  together  did  not  codietdan- 
tattif  mlatwpreaant  my  poeltlon.  I  am  foned 
to  ooneluda  from  the  reporte  that  have  been 
made  to  me  oonoemlng,  not  only  Thurs- 
day^ program,  but  the  entire  five-day  eariaa 
as  waU  indicates  the  reporting  was  heavily 
biased  to  ahow  that  radiation  in  small 
amounts  U  dangsrous  to  the  public  health 
and  safsty  and  that  the  Atomic  Knergy  Com- 
mlMdmi.  the  Jdnt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Knargy,  and  other  tfemente  at  our  Federal 
Oovemmante  are  behaving  irre^coslbly  In 
order  to  reinforce  particular  polnte  of  view 
In  which  they  have  special  Interest.  This,  I 
can  assure  you,  U  not  the  case.  I  fully  rec- 
ognlae  tbe  statutory  reaponslbllity  of  thla 
Committee  to  "over am"  on  behalf  of  the  full 
Coogreee  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Where  the  discharge  of  theee  reqianslbUitlea 
dictate  we  do,  and  have  In  tbe  past  never 
failed  to  werelse  our  authority  to  investi- 
gate, ^>pralae,  and  report  upon  the  Oongreea 
and  the  American  pec^e  any  fhUure  upon 
the  part  of  the  Bxecutlve  Department  to 
carry  out  it-  led  reeponaUiUlUee  in  a 

fair  and  ju  r. 

filnCfe. .  JTB, 

CHXr  HOtlRXLO, 

ChtdrmmH. 

Thxxbhold  Does  Rati 

This  surprising  result,  that  there  la.  for  an 
practical  purpoaee.  a  threahold  doee  rate  In 
the  female,  but  not  in  the  male,  was  not 
anticipated  by  anybody.  Having  found  thia 
dlfferenee  in  effect  between  the  two  saxes, 
however,  it  la  not  too  dlAcult  to  aee  that  it 
may  have  a  fairly  simple  eiplanatton.  for  ex- 
ample, possibly  the  one  I  hfve  auggaeted  In 
one  of  the  papera  already  printed  In  part  1  of 
the  hearinga. 

I  ahaU  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  that  later. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wtah  me  to. 

Chairman  Houtiblb.  AU  right. 

Dr.  RussKU..  Whatever  tbe  explanation  la, 
the  Important  conclualon,  so  far  as  geiMtlc 
basarda  of  radiation  to  man  are  oonoamad, 
U  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  radiation 
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sMtmi 
that 


r  any  gmv 

lie  have  to  tska  tkds  wwkar 

»to  aaseeat.^  epd  we  have  to  aoaehida 

««•  is  a  «amiM»  dak  of  aeoM  fWMtle 

c(  bow  low  the  ddee  rato 


lower  than  the  taweet  we  hava  bsao  able  t» 
try  IB  ear 

ense  «f  a  tiMHpdHM  dose  laes  la 
alae.  Ihls  Is  eohcslvaHe.  but  sines  the  kiw- 
sst  doas  isto  used  ai  ■iieady  vttte  low— lO 

baeo  thare  waa  ao 
fiMqaSBcy  at  that 
with  ma  traqaeaey  at 
a  doaa  lato  appteatansMy  IjOOO-fcld 
we  oartamiy  have  ao 
optlamMe  view.  We  moat  stlok  with  the  cau- 
tious ccastiaSoB  the*  any  level  of  rartlatlcn 
exposure  of  the  mala  mvotvea  soaaa  Hak  ot 
mutatloa. 

we  can.  howaver.  feel  aona  leUaf  over  the 
fact  that.  aitlMagb  the  gaaatte  damage  at 
low  doaa  raesa  la  the  Bsato  la  ace  aavo.  It  U 
that  at  the  high 
which  calcwlattona  of  the 
slble  doaaa  of  ladlaton  were  jaaad.  Wa  also 
bava  evldsiMa  which  waa  mantlooad  m  part  1 
of  ths  heanngs,  that  low  total  doaaa  of  radl* 
attcn,  svea  when  diUvorad  at  a  high  doaa 
rate,  oauaa  dlaproportionatsly  lees  genatlo 
•lirrrig*  than  would  be  eapectad  (Tom  the 
effect  at  the  high  dcaee  that  had  been  used 
in  calcnlatlona  of  thsrlak. 

Chairman  ■buvmu.  I  think  we  should  al- 
ways keap  in  Blind  that  when  you  are  talk- 
ing about  low  doaa  rataa,  yon  are  talking 
about  the  tataa  In  the  multtple-coentgen 
levti. 

Dr.  RosBX.  Tee. 

nialimaii  Houraue.  Whan  you  are  talk- 
ing about  high  doee  ratea,  you  are  taUdng 
about  rates  that  might  be  19  to  as  much  aa 
90  to  100  roantganar 

Dr.  WiiBsaii  Far  minute. 

Chair  ftauraoJb.  Per  minute? 

Dr.  BiiasBii   Tat. 

ChalmMMB  BounB,D.  Of  ooune,  that  in  no 
way  approxlmaees  *f«*  lowasss  of  ths  ITS 
mlUirosntgans,  which  It  iTO-thouaaadths  of  a 
rosntgsn.  which  is  In  the  guideline   (par 

y«>r)(l) 

Chalmaa  Houmbls.  Why  I  am  dting  this 
is.  beoaoBS  trsquently  we  talk  about  tbe 
170  mUllroentgsns  aa  a  low  doee,  wa  ahonld 
reecgnlaa  that  tt  raaUy  Is  low. 

Dr.  Roaaau.  Tes. 

Oliakiiian  WatM  w  a  But  tbe  low  does 
ratea  yott  apeak  of  aa  tow  IB  the  week  you  aee 
ddag  ace  mash  klghir.  la  tact  by  a  ~ 
of 
plated  la 

Dr. 

00 


Dr. 
pteoee  of  iaf  a 
that  our  _ 

traea  ^ 
at  low  doee  raeas  or  low  < 
one-eizth  of  what  it 
when  the  eonantly 
mum  peraHasilda  1 

Chainaan 
that.  What  you  ara  really  aaylag 
that  yoor  canrriuslon  la  "oto'  laessiH  hast 
•attmate  of  me  avenge  gaaetic  iWt  from  ea- 
poeure  of  bothnssaaa  at  low  doaa  latas  cv  low 
doaea  is  oaly  about  ooeatrth  of  what  R  was 
eettmatad  to  ha  whan  the  ourranMy  used  fig- 
ure (cr  BMHAmnm  psntilasltila  doaa 
chnaan." 

Or.  Bills—  I   What  thla  arguaa  la  that 
170  BUmwugans  wooM  causa  abeot 
•tzth  of  Iha  rtamaga  that  was  oclglaatly 
•Bttauitad. 

OhatraaBB  maunnA.  That  Is  hew  R  shoiOd 
be  etatad.  Z  agree.  I  am  not  -TiiTliii  that 
it  be  hiaeied.  bat  Z  am  trylag  to 
of  ma  leval  of  ITD 


IBfeett^lei 

lag  te.x)arenierlMiaa<B.  tmtatt 

ttoa  n  wip  ■•(  with  tbe  data  tiMt 

atthatjmie. 

statad  that  Ike  lewsat  rate  aaid  was  araiM 
M  "^  par  weak.  That  wm  a  eentlBuoaa  e»> 
foriiwamacCtti 
year? 

Or.  BiiSBKi   Taa. 

■apraiiototive  BoaiaB.  What  would  that 
ba  m  tstaM  of  "ar,"  ma  auaa  type  that  wa 
xna  for  background?  Oonid  yon  ttaaslate 
thatf 

Or.  Biieaai  th*  hackgMaad  is  of  the  cr- 
dar  of  0.1  to  e.lf  rr  par  year. 

RepeaaaBtaMVe  Wneatm.  This  would  ba  how 
away  "V'  par  waafct 

Or.  RnesBLb.  ZMvtdad  hy  M  waska;  that  la. 
about  Ojoet  ■¥*  par  weak. 

Bagraaaiitattva  Ybmm  I  am  tryti^  to  gat 
a  eiimttlattva  dose  tot  ii  waaks,  sxposura  10 


Xt  would  ha  500  "V  per  year. 

Inaiiw  Than  that  wooM 
be  adCOOO  "ar'^ 

Or.  Roaaatx.  Tea. 

PepraeeateUve  Beam.  800,000  "mr". 
Than  you  aay  that  an  exposure  at  that  rate 
prodoeaa  the  eama  affeet  genetically  a  thou- 
aandfotd  hlgharf 

Or.  niisaaii  Tee.  That  Is  about  one  "r" 
per  minute. 

Rspraasntattve  BOsaa.  That  would  ba  BOO 
minioa  "mr"  par  yaar.  What,  then,  doee  this 
do  to  thto  Uasarlty  thaoryf  Zf  we  have  ex- 
posure at  SOO  BUmcB  "Bv"  and  one  at  800,- 
000  "BUT"  producing  axaetty  the  earns  results, 
that  does  not  aiaka  any  kind  of  straight 
Una  ralattenahlp,  doaa  ttf 

Dr.  BiiasBii ,  This  doss  argue  for  a  straight 
Una  at  low  doae  rataa.  liOt  me  daxlfy.  We 
are  talking  about  doaa  rataa  hare,  not  total 
dosss.  If  wa  try  to  draw  a  straight  Una  at 
the  high  doaa  ratea,  w«  wlU  find  that  thara  la 
a  drop  from  the  straight  Una  aa  wa  gat  down 
to  low  dosss.  But  whan  as  now,  we  ara  talk- 
ing about  what  I  can  the 

r  per  aataute  to  10  r  per 
t  eo  tar  aa  Unaarly  related  to  doaa. 

Bapraaaatetlva  '■'■fm.  Tou  are  talking 
about  tlM  eama  total  doee. 

Dr.RDaaBix.Tea. 

Rapraeantatlva  HCbmbb.  Of  ooune,  w«  are 
not  *»^*«^  ahoot  a  whcte  ' 
■00  bUIUob  "mr"  you  would  Mast  your  1 

Or.  BiiamM    if  we  give  a  total  does  cC 
•PO  -r"  at  1 
deaa  of 

la  abdui  a  thoomhiMd  drsp  m 
Kia.  wa  tie  ttpe  am*  asmatlen  laia  ta 
Thia 
la  a 


mmadlatadt 
Wa  are  Badlng  ta  : 
tha  radlattan  ladaetlon  of  this  type  of  ah- 
aenaaltty  at  a  low  doaa  rate  le  ameb  laas 
than  that  loaad  at  a  high  does  ralai  Tha 
atraady  bean  mowa  to  ba 
a.  torW^ 
the  tndnaMea  of  X- 
loaa  by  a  low  total  deaa  la 
peetadenai 
quaawy  at  a  high  1 

Thns,  la  fewisli  at  Mast,  the  eOseta  of  am 
doaaa  and  low  doaa  ratea  ca  this  klad  of 
aaajor  dhrowMaoeia  ahairattoa  paraOal  tha 


ttons.  Tha  haaard  Is: 

(Bsf.  note  (X)  this  pi«e  aad  aote  (a)  and 
(S)  on  papa  leaa-Ote  taOura  of  Baatt  to 
oontiaat  tha  laiga  eumnlattva  < 
to  axpasfnantel  ■"''nfitr  (100 
aoo^oao  mmwontgaaa)  wim  the 
enmolattva  doaa  to  populations  dadaad  la 
tha  radtattoa  guldllnae  (110  anutoantgaiw) 
aa  I  menttanad-Boto  (D-oomplataly  da- 
atroya  tha  laMdtty  of  his  prasaatotlsB  to  la- 
Qf  ooofae  ualfCraHd  par> 
.  hy  such  prsasBitattaBa.  Bute 
(3)  palate  oat  that  Or.  RaaaaU^  cn<«otag 
fMsarch  baa  mown  that  subaaqnaat  to  the 
astabUahBMBt  of  tha  populattan 
they  have  baaa  proven  to  be 
oonaarvattve  (safer)  man  lattteUy  oatt- 
mated.) 

Oouncau  Baosacaanw  STatxai,  Iwa, 

JVew  Torfc.  jr.r.,  OatolMr  5, 1979. 
Hon.  Crbt  Bcurwia, 
HoMss  0/  Bspresentattoss. 
~~  DO. 

IM»»n0x  I 
.mat  yon 

laarad  as  peit  of 
amtfadmat] 


Ufca  to  torn 
it  me  rasolte 


Or. 

to  my  aaoond  topte  and 
cf  acBM  of  our  eorrattt 


(a)  mars  are  two  main  kiBda  of  geaene 
damage,  naatrty,  gaae  Bnttattana  and  ehro- 
moaoau  abanattaaa.  The  doaa-nda  edeat 
aad  other  findings  that  I  have  bain  dte- 
t,  ao  tux.wmt  obtalaad  wtta  »  awthyd 

a  eartam  daas  of 
I  aberratlona. 
of  part  of  a 

wa  have  bean  phieulag  tteantty  la  aa  at- 
tsupt  to  fiad  oat  Whamn  aa  ettttMy  dtf- 

Canna,  aad  atolar.  typ*  «i 

anatloB  wooM  alH 
affscte  ammar  to  then  wa  had  foamd  for 
mutetloae 

whela  aaa  flhrcaaesoate.  tha  ao-erilad  X- 
A  WUa  oter  Ig 
oat 


avcM 

vlewpamteesi 

aaaMPtMstoam 

1\ 
of  the  SaenU  etadr  a|  ^  tmw  of  the  iBtar- 
I  m  yoor  MMw  that  Or. 


*i-\ 


mlttee  csm  an^T,  to  Uie  prooeas.  qi 
probably  do  unnecessary  damage  to  the 

Investigative  powers  of  the  Congre&s  it- 
self 

Lf  for  no  other  reason — and  there  cer- 
tainly are  others — the  House  should  de- 
feat this  motion  I  am  nevertheless  not 
persuaded  by  the  alarmist  attitude  by 
some  that  the  committee  is  out  to  tram- 
ple the  protections  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. What  we  have  here  in  my  Judg- 
ment Is  a  sense  of  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  majority  at  misleading 
editorial  practices — especially  in  the  ed- 
iting of  the  responses  of  Mr  Henkln — 
and  an  accompanying  determination  to 
require  the  temporary  users  of  the  public 
airwaves  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  sensitive  manrwr  Th&t 
determination  is  understandable  and  I 
share  It. 

The  basic  question,  however,  Is  Just 
how  you  accomplish  that.  Members  of 
Congress,  by  virtue  of  their  tempera- 
ment and  position  have  an  almost  Irre- 
sistable  impulse  to  be  "Mr.  Plxlt" — to  see 
a  problem  and  attempt  to  correct  It  in 
the  most  direct  possible  way  But  Mr 
Speaker,  m  this  Instance  the  most  direct 
way  is  not  the  best  way  for  the  Congress 
and  it  most  certainly  is  not  the  safest 
way  for  the  country 

The  committee  minority  In  Its  discus- 
sion of  how  best  to  preserve  a  press  that 
is  both  honest  and  free  observed  that — 

The  rr«nch  historian  de  Tocquevllle,  who 
Cr«v«l«<l  this  OAtlOD  In  the  early  1800's,  con- 


llcense? 

What  policies  would  best  guarantee 
that  adequate  public  service  time  is  made 
a  aUable  to  edl  groups  within  our  society, 
popular  or  not? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  questions 
which  we  must  face  whether  or  not  we 
adopt  this  resolution  today  I  think  the 
very  questions  I  have  raised  indicate  that 
I  do  not  have  an  abundance  of  confi- 
dence that  those  who  control  our  broad- 
cast media  will  always  be  able  to  guar- 
antee fair  and  impartial  use  of  the  air- 
waves 

The  trouble  I  have  with  this  resolution 
today  is  that  I  have  even  less  confidence 
m  our  ability  as  politicians  to  guarantee 
that  same  impartial  use  and  so  I  urge 
you  to  vote  the  resolution  down 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr 

CONTl >  . 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  op- 
position to  the  pending  resolution  to  cite 
the  Columbia  Broadcasttog  System  and 
Its  president  for  contempt 

I  am  sure  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
Members  have  done  a  great  deal  of  soul- 
searchtog  on  this  issue.  We  have  all  re- 
ceived a  great  volume  of  mail,  legal 
briefs,  and  arguments  concemtog  this 
matter  We  have  listened  to  our  col- 
leagues cogently  advocate  their  posi- 
tions 

I  personally  feel  that  the  subpena  to 
question  is  legally  objectionable  I  set 
forth  my  reasons  to  a  letter  to  the  es- 


lest  possiDic  iiTnits  ot   tiiose  oeci 
sions.  Our  concern  with  freedom  of  the 

preao  aliould  Lie  ao  gieat  ur  greater  ;h<»: 
that  of  the  Judicial  branch.  We  can  and 
should  do  more  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  press  because  we  are  not  bound.  In 
afTording  such  protection,  by  the  legal 
niceties  of  constitutional  law 

We  have  the  obligation  to  decide,  using 
our  own  Judgment,  whether  the  subpena 
and  subsequent  citation  were  appropriate 
in  this  case.  In  the  recognized  light  of 
the  fact  that  they  will  result  In  an  un- 
desirable restratot,  we  should  find  them 
appropriate  only  if  we  find  them  neces- 
sary We  should  ftod  them  necessary 
only  if  we  find  that  they  would  serve 
some  legitimate  purpose 

The  record  to  this  case  Indicates  that 
Dr  Stanton  testified  freely  concerning 
the  general  editing  practices  of  CBS  The 
subcommittee  evidenced  concern  over  the 
editing  of  the  interview  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Henkto  and  an 
address  by  Colonel  MacNeil  of  the  Marine 
Corps  The  full  transcript  of  the  Henkln 
interview  was  available  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  was  the  address  of  Colonel 
MacNell's  speech  Would  the  outtakes  In 
question,  then,  serve  the  committee  or 
the  House  in  reaching  a  conclusion  or  in 
recommendtog  legislation?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so  and  I  have  received  no  todlcation 
that  they  would  do  so. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  dlstto- 
guished  committee  and  Its  chairman,  I 
believe   that  we  must  demand   such   a 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 

seronds   to   the   epntleman   frnm   Tfras 

(Mr     ECKHARDT) 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Roger  Mudd 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
winds  of  controversy  that  blow  here  to- 
day were  not  the  winds  of  the  first 
amendment  and  the  wmds  of  congres- 
sional power,  which  incidentally  are 
blowing  rather  .strong  today,  this  would 
be  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  In  truth,  we 
have  the  material  which  constitutes  the 
applicable  outtake.s  though  we  persist  to 
asking  for  them,  and  that  is  precisely 
why  we  stand  on  our  weakest  point  if 
we  seek  contempt  in  this  case. 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  LXDNG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yieldtog. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  intend  to  vote  agatost 
this    resolution     A    contempt    citation 


America"  which  was  proved  to  be,  to 

Much  as  I  deplore  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  l&n«e  of  rdltorlal  rf«|x>n«iblUty  by 
CBS.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  brtog  about  charges  of  con- 
tempt CBS  has  shown  the  American 
people  Its  practices,  and  the  committee 
has  well  pubhcized  CBS'  lack  of  credi- 
bility 

It  brings  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advice  given  some  time  back  by  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew,  when  he  warned 
the  TV'  todustry  that  it  should  discipline 
Itself  Maybe  now  they  will  take  that 
adnce  without  the  Congress  having  to 
bring  about  that  discipltoe  Itself. 

In  a  way  I  would  like  the  question  of 
the  first  amendment  to  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  proper  in  this  case  to  cite 
Mr.  Stanton  for  contempt.  I  shall  vote  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  committee,  or  I  will 
vote  no.  whichever  is  the  case. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Gude'. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  cite  CBS  and  its  president,  Dr 
Frank  Stanton,  for  contempt  for  failing 
to  comply  with  a  subpena  issued  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 


Ohio  (Mr.BHOWN). 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr   Speaker   I 

•  lae  Hi  uppottiuun  bu   ui«:  icbuiuuuii 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  axked  and  wm 
K I  veil  permission  lo  exl«nd  his  remark*  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  i 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker  the 
protection  of  the  press  springs  from  the 
right  of  the  individual  citizen  to  8p>eak 
his  views  even  though  he  may  be  the  only 
one  to  hold  those  views  His  version  of 
the  truth  is  sacred  to  him  and  his  right 
to  hold  those  views  should  be  sacred  to 
the  government  of  a  free  society — even 
though  the  majority  may  hold  that  truth 
Is  the  opposite  of  those  views. 

The  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  historic 
search  of  mankind  and,  accordtog  to  the 
Judeo-ChrlstiEin  culture,  will  make  man 
free  But  it  follows  that  the  search  for 
truth  is  much  easier  in  an  environment 
of  freedom  because  freedom  permits  the 
multiplicity  of  views  where  all  shades  of 
truth  can  be  found. 

It  Is  this  search  for  truth  through  mul- 
tiplicity of  voices  which  has  been  at  base 
of  several  Federal  laws  throughout  our 
Nation's  history.  Second  class  postal 
rates  to  encourage  newspapers  and  leg- 
islation to  require  UHP  tuntog  capacity 
to  expand  the  range  of  use  of  the  broad- 
cast spectrum  by  television  are  but  two 
examples.  The  concept  of  a  free  press 
ftoding  the  truth  works  best  where  there 
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are  m&ny  presses  In  the  hands  of  maqy 
different  people  of  divergent  view. 

We  should  face  franUy  what  Ls  the 
greatest  danger  In  the  freedom  of  the  net- 
works to  broadcast  their  version  of  the 
news — and  that  Is  that  the  three  major 
networks  night  after  night  command  an 
audience  of  most  of  our  population  to  the 
same  view  of  truth  as  they  see.  But  the 
question  remains  as  to  whether  even  that 
concentration  of  power  over  the  dissem- 
ination of  a  version  of  truth  should  be 
subjected  to  a  single  power;  namely  the 
power  of  government.  Three  voices  seek- 
ing truth  may  be  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  three  thousand;  but  one  voice  deter- 
mining truth  Is  infinitely  worse  than 
three. 

In  an  effort  to  make  this  power  of  con- 
centrated ownership  available  to  more 
viewpoints — rather  than  limit  Its  use  or 
Judge  Its  discernment  of  truth — the 
'•fairness  doctrine"  has  been  enunciated 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  "equal  time"  provision 
in  political  campaigns  have  been  written 
into  the  basic  communications  law  of  our 
land.  But  to  an  extent  both  such  require- 
ments are  artificial  efforts  to  further 
proliferate  thooe  viewpoints  and  there- 
fore, they  are  not  as  effective  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  the  harsh  reality  of 
economic  competition  or  technological 
capability. 

The  potential  for  further  proliferation 
of  voices  exists  In  the  technology  of  cable 
television  and  satellites  which  will  fur- 
ther expand  the  choices  of  methods  by 
which  viewpoints  are  transmitted.  In 
considering  the  concentration  of  audi- 
ence of  the  present  broadcast  networks, 
the  Congress  would  be  much  better  ad- 
vised to  consider  how  it  can  hasten  the 
day  when  there  are  more  methods  of 
transmission  of  views  and  more  Individ- 
ual ownership  of  those  methods.  This  is 
a  much  sounder  and  altogether  more 
constitutional  approach  in  line  with  our 
tradition  of  freedom  and  private  enter- 
prise than  any  steps  to  regulate  the  net- 
works In  the  quality  of  truth  they  choose 
to  disseminate. 

The  networks  may,  indeed,  be  at  the 
helghth  of  their  power  today  in  influenc- 
ing Americans  and  persuading  them  to 
the  positions  held  by  a  small  group  of  ex- 
ecutives in  a  narrow  geographical  and 
philosophical  fringe  of  our  Nation.  But 
the  power  of  that  challenge  to  our  na- 
tional diversity  should  not  be  responded 
to  with  an  exercise  of  power  by  this 
House  which  would  deny  this  or  any 
other  minority  of  Its  right  to  exercise  Its 
biased  views  s^nply  because  of  what  those 
views  are. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  citation  for 
contempt  or  to  refer  this  issue  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  the  firm  belief  that  my 
committee  can  serve  truth  and  the  free- 
dom of  ^?eech  better  by  attempting  to 
proliferate  the  voices  which  seek  truth  in 
our  land  than  by  trying  to  Identify  truth 
by  some  official  Government  agency  and 
then  limit  the  voices  that  do  exist  to  the 
espousal  of  that  government  inspected 
version  of  truth. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prxnzxi.). 


Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  cite  CBS  and 
Its  chief  executive.  Prank  Stanton,  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  According  to 
sworn,  unchallenged  testimony,  CBS  was 
giillty  of  deceitful  editing  and  transposi- 
tion in  its  documentary,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon." 

The  CBS  cut-and-paste  job  was  un- 
professional and  it  was  uxmecessary. 
CBS.  incidentally,  is  a  several-time  loser 
in  this  department,  having  been  cited 
at  least  twice  previously  for  "staging" 
documentaries. 

By  its  unprofessional  conduct.  CBS  has 
proved  Itself  no  better  than  Its  whipping 
boy.  the  Pentagon.  It  has  richly  earned 
its  current  miseries.  Its  sole  defense  Is 
the  first  amendment;  that  is.  free  speech 
gives  absolute  license  to  journalists  no 
matter  how  bad  they  are. 

Despite  my  distaste  for  the  CBS  ac- 
tions and  attitude.  I  will  vote  against  the 
contempt  citation.  I  will  do  so  because 
I  believe  congressional  control  of  the 
media  would  be  far  worse  than  whatever 
CBS  has  done  or  can  do. 

While  there  may  be  ways  to  regulate 
phony  television  editing,  this  motion  Is 
not  the  appropriate  congressional  action. 
It  carries  us  too  far  down  the  road  to- 
ward congressional  evaluation  and  con- 
trol of  what  Is  proper  reporting. 

The  first  amendment  is,  after  all,  a 
license  to  be  unreasonable,  or  at  worst,  a 
license  to  cheat.  The  theory  holds  that 
eventually  the  people  will  be  able  to  tell 
a  good  network  from  CBS,  and  not  be 
fooled  "all  of  the  time." 

That  theory  places  no  higher  burden 
on  the  perspicacity  of  the  citizenry  than 
the  theory  of  representative  government 
Itself.  If  the  American  public  can  pick  a 
reasonably  decent  Congressman,  It  can 
pick  a  reasonably  decent  network. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalxk ) . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indls- 
penslblllty  of  first  amendment  giiaran- 
tees  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press  is 
unquestioned  in  our  society.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  consistently  declared 
that  the  first  amendment  Is  to  be  given 
broad  and  sweeping  coverage.  And  the 
rationale  most  frequently  dted  by  the 
Court  for  a  broad  interpretatloc  of  first 
amendment  freedoms  Is  that  the  investi- 
gation and  criticism  of  governmental 
bodies  is  a  requisite  for  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society.  The  Court  has  stated : 

The  fr««  pr«M  hM  been  »  mighty  catalyst 
m  awakening  public  Intereet  m  governmen- 
tal affairs,  expoalng  corruption  among  public 
officers  and  employees,  and  generally  Inform- 
ing the  citizenry  of  public  erenta  axul  oc- 
currencea  .  .  . 

Although  the  first  amendment  literally 
reads  "Congress  shall  make  no  law,"  the 
Court  has  broadened  its  Interpretation  of 
the  amendment  to  mean  that  no  agency 
of  Qovemment,  or  court,  shall  abridge 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  The 
Court  has  ruled  that  commercial  gain  is 
irrelevant  in  determining  the  scope  of 
first  amendment  freedoms.  In  1967,  the 
Court  ruled : 

Books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  are 
published  and  sold  for  profit  does  not  prevent 


them  from  being  a  form  of  expression  whose 
liberty  la  safeguarded  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

Certatoly.  therefore,  there  is  no  Justifi- 
cation for  denying  first  amendment  free- 
doms to  television  newscasters. 

As  the  New  York  Times  has  editorially 
observed.  If  the  press  is  to  fulfill  the  role 
of  independence  giiaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  "the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween it  and  the  Qovemment  must  be 
kept  unmistakable.  That  line  Is  Jeopard- 
ized by  the  subpenas  various  news  maga- 
zines, television  networks,  and  newspa- 
pers '  have  received  from  Federal  au- 
thorities for  "notes,  files,  film,  and  other 
material." 

Today,  the  House  Is  being  asked  to 
take  an  unprecedented  step  across  that 
•line  of  separation"  by  citing  CBS  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  turn  over  un- 
used outtakes  from  the  television  docu- 
mentary, "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

The  program  itself  was  courageous 
journalism.  Informing  the  public  of 
questionable  uses  of  the  military's  pub- 
lic information  budget.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  has  emphasized,  that  tyiJe  of  news- 
casting — scrutiny  of  public  bodies — can 
only  be  welcomed  in  a  free  society. 

Some  have  argued,  however,  that  the 
program  was  flawed  by  distortions  and 
inaccuracies.  Certainly  no  one  would  con- 
tend that  the  press  Is — or  could  be — per- 
fect. But  as  Life  magazine  pointed  out — 

People  who  criticize  the  CBS  documentary 
Eire  haying  plenty  of  chance  to  be  beard. 
which  Is  one  way  to  get  distortions  righted 

Another  recourse  is  for  those  individ- 
uals who  claim  to  have  been  quoted  out 
of  context  to  seek  redress  In  the  courts. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  defects  of 
the  program,  what  constructive  purpose 
can  be  served  by  congressicxial  interfer- 
ence in  the  news  judgments  of  CBS? 

Newsmen  in  the  print  and  electronic 
media  must  daily  make  thousands  of 
news  Judgments,  including  cmly  a  minute 
portion  of  all  the  material  they  receive  in 
the  "finished  product."  Newsmen  will 
make  mistakes,  of  course.  But,  as  the  Bos- 
ton Olobe  has  noted — 

Freedom  of  the  press  Includes  the  freedom 
to  make  those  mistakes,  and  as  long  as  the 
press  Lb  truly  free  and  competitive,  there  Is 
a  built-up  assurance  that  mistakes  will  be 
corrected. 

The  alternative  to  a  free  and  independ- 
ent news  media,  and  the  dlsadvsuitages 
that  inevitably  accompsmy  It,  is  far  more 
ominous  than  any  newsman's  error.  Gov- 
ernment control  over  news  Judgments  in 
the  preparation  of  the  news  would  ren- 
der first  amendment  freedoms  impotent. 

Those  who  seek  to  subpena  unused  ma- 
terials claim  that  there  is  something  less 
than  abridgement  of  the  first  amendment 
Involved  in  such  aji  act.  But  history  has 
indicated  that  each  encroachment  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  leads  to  further 
erosion  of  first  amendment  freedoms. 

First,  the  "chilling  effect"  of  the  sub- 
pena Issued  by  the  Congress  has  probably 
manifested  itself  already.  Broadcast 
Journalism  has  never  been  vigorous  In  its 
scrutiny  of  Government.  As  CBS  News 
President  Richard  Salant  said,  a  common 
tendency  for  some  in  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry is  to  say,  "Let's  skip  this  one,  let's 
not  make  waves,  let's  stay  out  of  trouble." 
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That  tendency  has  undoubtedly  been  re- 
inforced by  the  Qovemment's  interven- 
tion into  the  creation  of  one  of  the  few 
TV  programs  that  has  examined  Govern- 
ment with  a  critical  eye. 

Second,  the  Government  is  attempting 
to  exercise  unwarranted  authority  In  de- 
manding unused  materials  from  a  news 
agency.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  asking  a 
reporter  to  produce  all  the  notes  he  took 
m  gathering  information  for  a  particular 
story.  If  this  action  is  sanctioned,  Jour- 
nalists will  be  put  on  notice  that  their 
unused  thoughts,  notes,  files,  and  film 
can  be  examined  on  demand  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  least  one  consequence  is 
clear:  Free,  independent  journalism  will 
be  stifled  by  the  Government. 

Third,  assuming  that  CBS  did  make 
errors  in  the  disputed  program,  and  that 
all  CBS  materials  were  seized  by  the 
Government,  what  legislation  can 
emerge  other  than  proposals  for  some 
type  of  Government  interference  in  the 
journalist's  preparation  of  the  news? 
Would  Government  seek  to  control  the 
content  of  news  programs  and  documen- 
taries before  they  arc  broadcast?  Or 
would  the  Government  threaten  to  in- 
tervene after  a  program  has  been  broad- 
cast, searching  through  files  and  notes 
with  some  Intent  to  prosecute  if  the 
Governments  "interests'  are  believed  to 
be  at  stake?  It  appears  obvious  that  any 
legislation  intended  to  police  the  Nation's 
news  agencies  would  at  best  amount  to 
harassment;  at  worst,  to  censorship. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  the  untrammeled  flow  of  news 
when  he  spoke  out  against  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  any  pressure  on  the  net- 
works. The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Dean 
Burch,  has  noted  the  similarity  between 
a  reporter's  notes  and  broadcast  out- 
takes,  and  has  voiced  his  opposition  to 
Government  subpenas.  FCC  Commis- 
sioner Nicholas  Johnson  has  argued  that 
the  Nation's  news  media  have  an  "abso- 
lute right"  to  refuse  the  demands  of  Gov- 
ernment prosecutors  for  reporters'  notes 
and  unused  television  fllm. 

Perhaps  former  FCC  Chairman  New- 
ton Miimow  put  it  best,  however.  In 
recommending  that  the  media  refuse  to 
honor  Government  subpenas  of  news 
fllm,  he  said  that  the  media's  reply  to 
such  requests  should  be:  "Judge  me  on 
what  we  broadcast:  the  rest  is  none  of 
the  Government's  business." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  . 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution  to  cite  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  and  its 
president  for  contempt  of  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  reject  this  proposal  and  In 
doing  so  uphold  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution.  A  favorable 
decision  on  this  contempt  citation  would 
set  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  and  serve 
to  encourage  unnecessary  and  negative 
governmental  Interference  with  and  con- 
trol over  the  broadcast  media. 

WhUe  there  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
congressional  power  to  Investigate  is  a 
valid  part  of  the  legislative  function,  its 
operation  has  been  traditionally  limited 


in  the  courts  by  the  principles  contained 
in  the  first  amendment.  Furthermore, 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  unable  to  demonstrate  that 
a  justiflable  legislative  purpose  exists  for 
the  materials  which  they  seek  through 
this  subpena.  The  record  does  not  show 
a  compelling  need.  In  fact,  we  are  told 
the  subpena  covers  what  the  committee 
either  already  has  or  can  obtam. 

Finally,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
to  force  CBS  to  comply  with  the  commit- 
tees  wishes  on  this  matter  would  have 
a  detrimenUl,  'chilling  effect"  upon  the 
freedom  and  discretion  of  broadcast 
Journalists — men  who  owe  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public,  not  to  the  Congress. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  resolution  and  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  McKinney) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hittisi. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  'Mr.  Lloyd)  . 

Mr.  LLOYD  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposing 
this  resolution  to  charge  the  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  with 
contempt,  I  do  so  because  I  believe  the 
spirit  of  the  first  amendment  is  being 
violated. 

I  believe  there  wjis  distortion,  possibly 
malicious  distortion,  by  the  television 
network  in  its  production  of  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  There  will  undoubted- 
ly t)e  distortion  in  the  future.  It  is  diflJ- 
cult  for  me  to  vote  against  a  committee 
honestiy  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  interest,  and  I  realize  this 
committee  is  overwhelmed  by  the  giant 
lobby  now  arrayed  against  it.  I  have  been 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  doctored  tele- 
vision tape  which  did  damage  to  me,  and 
this  may  happen  again.  In  the  pubUc  in- 
terest, the  television  networks  and  local 
television  stations,  in  their  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  news  and  other 
material,  should  establish  fair  and  reli- 
able gu'dellnes  and  enforce  policies  which 
adhere  to  these  guidelines  guaranteeing 
fairness. 

The  alternative,  however,  should  not 
be  to  op>en  the  door  even  slightly,  to  the 
possible  threat  of  Government  censor- 
ship and  control  of  the  material  distrib- 
uted by  a  free  press.  Including  television. 
We  lose  much  when  television  does  not 
maturely  and  responsibly  discharge  Its 
proper  duty  to  a  free  society.  We  will  lose 
much  more  If  we  here  overreact.  There 
are  competitive  ways  in  which  the  dam- 
age done  by  one  network  or  one  station 
can  be  disclosed  and  corrected  by  a  com- 
petitor, provided  there  is  a  responsible 
competitor  around  with  an  Interest  in 
f airplay.  There  are  far  fewer  ways  in 
which  the  people  can  be  protected 
against  the  Irresponsible  act  of  a  Gov- 
ernment censor.  We  will  be  mftHng  a 
mistake  If  we  allow  Government  to  pnish 
its  nose  in  the  tent  of  a  free  press. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
West  Virginia  has  15  minutes  remaining. 


Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  HoLiriELD  i . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Stagcsrsi  . 

My  review  of  this  matter  convinces  me 
that  the  action  recommended  to  this 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  best  serves  the 
purposes  of  the  first  amendment 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  case 
of  prior  restraint  of  the  press  For  it  ap- 
pears that  the  press  may  publish  any- 
thing It  desires,  whether  the  material  Is 
stolen  or  honestly  gathered :  whether  it  is 
true  or  false :  or  whether  it  is  libelous  or 
slanderous.  I  cite  the  case  of  Rosenbloom 
against  Metro-Media,  Inc. 

Neither  are  we  dealing  with  the  con- 
fidentiality of  news  sources  about  which 
the  law  appears  to  be  well  settled 

What  is  mvolved  here  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  know — and  to  know  the 
truth,  with  particular  reference  to  a  fed- 
erally licensed  TV  channel  monopoly 

As  Mr.  Justice  Black  pointed  out  In  his 
recent  opinion  in  the  New  York  Times 
case,  the  first  amendment  belongs  to  the 
people.  It  is  not  the  property  of  those  who 
publish  for  profit  nor  is  it  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

The  enlightenment  of  people  on  the 
great  issues  of  our  time  cannot  be 
achieved  by  a  media  which  warps  and 
distorts  facts,  and  which  cannot  be  called 
to  question  in  any  forum 

It  is  the  people's  right  under  the  first 
amendment  to  know  when  the  "news" 
or  other  events,  presented  to  them  by 
a  Government-licensed  monopoly,  are 
biased. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  two  unfortu- 
nate personal  experiences  involving  what 
appears  to  be  television  network  bias 
within  the  past  10  months. 

The  first  involved  a  documentary  for 
the  CBS  Morning  Report  prepared  by  Mr 
Joseph  Benti.  Before  giving  Mr.  Bentl 
over  an  hour  of  interview  time.  I  was 
assured  that  his  program  on  "The  Dan- 
gers of  Radiation"  would  be  balanced. 

To  my  amazement,  when  the  program 
was  aired  during  the  week  of  August  10 
to  14,  1970, 1  foimd  that  only  2*4  minutes 
of  my  filmed  answers  were  used  In  the 
so-called  1-hour  documentary.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  hour  was  used  for  argtiments 
against  my  position 

On  the  other  hand,  the  producers  of 
this  fllm  took  great  pains  to  comb  the 
countryside  for  persons  to  interview  on 
the  other  side  of  the  issue.  Most  of  this 
material  was  purely  conjecture  and  all 
of  it  mlsrepresentative  of  the  consensus 
of  responsible  sclentlflc  opinion.  The 
entire  program  was  generously  laced 
with  the  biased  editorial  comment  of  the 
Interviewer. 

Ironically,  CBS,  in  order  to  prove 
its  own  preconceived  notions  that  the 
Atcnnic  Energy  Commission  has  misrep- 
resented the  facts,  resorted  to  consider- 
able "fact-twisting"  of  its  own. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted. 
I  wUl  append  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1970,  protesting  this  action,  and 
Dr.  Stanton's  reply  dated  October  5. 1970. 
The  other  Instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  also 
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Involved  the  positloD  of  nuclear  power 
In  the  existing  energy  dials.  In  this  In- 
stance. I  gave  a  1  hour  Interview  of  my 
time  to  NBC  for  use  on  a  program  en- 
titled "The  Powers  That  Be,"  which  was 
shown  on  May  18.  1971.  Plve  and  one- 
half  minutes  of  my  statement  was  used 
and  approximately  50  minutes  was  used 
by  the  movie  star  commentator  and  other 
persons  to  present  comment  and  argu- 
ments which  were  critical  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  consider  50  minutes'  time 
on  a  1  hour  program  to  criticize  a  5Mt- 
mlnute  statement  of  a  controversial 
matter  a  fair  division  of  time. 

On  this  program,  a  well-known  co- 
median was  the  narrator;  music  with 
overtones  of  genocide  was  added:  and  all 
Questions  asked  of  me  were  wnitted. 
Once  again,  the  commentator  inserted 
biased  editorial  matter,  and  the  majority 
of  the  interviewees  were  scientists  whose 
theories  have  been  thoroughly  discred- 
ited. The  theme,  again,  was  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  guilty  of  mis- 
leading the  public.  The  so-called  docu- 
mentary nim  ended  with  a  music  back- 
ground of  the  old  religious  song  "Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  cases  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  I  should 
not  grant  future  preUped  interviews  on 
any  important  national  problem  to  the 
television  media.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  formula  of  fair  debate  on  a 
live  program  where  time  would  be  divided 
equally  between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents of  a  given  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  our  fail- 
ure to  support  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  today  will 
have  its  own  "chilling  effects."  This 
phrase  Is  frequently  used  by  Mr.  Stanton 
of  CBS  in  his  defensive  arguments. 

Continued  irresponsible  use  of  the 
powerful  broadcast  monopoly  .to  inter- 
pret great  Issues  only  in  accordance  with 
its  own  particular  bias  "chills"  the  right 
of  the  public  to  hear  and  see  the  truth, 
further,  an  unaccountable  broadcast 
industry  will  have  a  "chilling"  effect  upon 
the  willingness  of  public  servants  to 
speak  out  on  important  issues. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  "chiUlng"  effect 
of  all.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  upon  the 
ability  of  this  House  to  make  the  laws 
under  the  mandate  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

If  this  House,  through  its  committees. 
Is  unable  to  compel  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  its  leglslaUon,  where  wUl  we  look 
for  guidance?  How  can  we  assure  that  the 
public  interest  is  being  served  by  a  fed- 
erally licensed  monopoly? 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  reasons  why  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us; 

The  first  amendment  did  not  create  a 
select  group  of  persons  who  are  Immune 
from  all  accountability,  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  The  amendment  simply 
established  the  right  of  the  people  of  an 
unrestrained  press. 

The  press  is  accotmtable  to  the  people 
and  to  the  people's  representaUves  who 
must  make  the  laws.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know  when  they  are  reading 
hearing,  or  seeing  a  biased  account  of 
events  based  upon  the  poliOcal  or  philo- 
sophical views  of  some  editor,  producer 
or  reporter. 
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It  is  also  very  interesting  to  note  that 
a  TV  corporation  protects  Its  media  po- 
sition by  requiring  an  interviewee  to  sign 
a  legal  form  which  protects  the  TV  cor- 
poration from  any  type  of  legal  liability 
which  might  arise  from  an  interviewee's 
remarks.  At  the  same  time  they  sign  no 
legal  form  protecting  the  interviewee 
from  misrepresenting  his  remarks  or 
subordinating  his  position  by  massive 
use  of  time  in  relation  to  the  time  allowed 
to  the  interviewee's  argimients. 

If  the  "chilling"  effect  of  a  contempt 
citation  results  In  a  greater  degree  of 
truth  in  broadcasting,  the  purposes  of  the 
first  amendment  will  be  served  in  the 
highest  degree  possible. 

The  letter  foUows: 
Joint  Coumtcttk  on  Atoioc  Enxxot, 
Joint  CoMMmrzx  on 

Atomic  Enkkct, 
WaaMngton.  DC,  September  11,  1970. 
Dr  Pkank  Stanton, 

Pretident,  Columbia  Broadcaatinf  Station 
Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 
DZAM  D«.  Stanton  :  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  of  my  keen  disappointment  In  the  Joaeph 
Bentl  television  show,  "The  Dangers  of  Radi- 
ation," which  appearsd  as  a  portion  of 
the  CBS  Morning  News  in  a  five-day  series 
during  the  week  of  August  10-14.  Prior  to 
the  show,  and  In  response  to  Mr.  Bentl's 
request,  I  gave  approximately  one  hour  of 
my  time  to  Mr.  Bentl  and  his  recording  crew 
during  which  I  answered  many  questions 
concerning  atomic  energy  matters,  and  in 
particular,  concerning  Federal  radiation 
standards. 

In  response  to  my  request,  your  Washing- 
ton office  was  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  on 
August  38  with  a  transcript  of  the  "Dangers 
of  Radiation"  show. 

On  Thursday,  August  13,  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  tape,  which  I  made  at  Mr.  Bentl's 
request,  was  shown.  The  lead-in  warned  the 
public  that  persons  representing  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  were  frequently  guilty  of 
not  telling  the  full  story.  Next,  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  comments  which  I  made 
concerning  the  outstanding  work  of  Dr. 
Russell  on  the  genetic  effects  of  radiation  ex- 
posure to  mice.  I  pointed  out  that  doses  slg- 
nlflcanUy  higher  than  those  to  which  people 
living  In  the  vicinity  of  nuclear  reactors  are 
exposed  would  be  required  In  order  to  pro- 
duce deleterious  genetic  effect.  I  was  cut  off 
at  this  point  in  the  T.V.  program:  and  the 
comment  was  made  that  I  failed  to  tell  the 
full  story  In  that  male  mice  showed  no  pro- 
tection due  to  a  protracted  dose  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  female,  as  I  had  stated,  a 
protective  mechanism  had  been  demon- 
strated. These  remarks  Included  quotes  from 
testimony  presented  to  the  Joint  Committee 
during  hearings  held  in  January  1970.  The 
commentary  by  Mr.  Bentl  simply  faUed  to 
cover  a  previous  statement  In  the  testimony 
which  would  have  placed  the  male  and  fe- 
male genetic  effect  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
Dr.  Russell  In  a  proper  perspective. 

The  inference,  of  course.  U  that  I  was  tell- 
ing only  the  results  of  the  Drs.  Russeirg 
experiment  which  favored  atomic  energy  and 
keeping  from  the  pubUc  the  results  which 
were  unfavorable.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
case,  and  It  is  my  belief  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  t«pe  was  cut  and  coounents  of 
others  fed  In  represents  a  conscious  attempt 
to  suggest  that  I  am  Mased  in  my  views  and 
that  I  do  not  fairly  report  the  Information 
that  has  been  made  availaMe  to  me.  The 
Drs.  Rusa«ll  have  been  experimenting  for 
over  twenty  years  with  large  numbers  of  mice 
and  under  varying  conditions  of  radiation 
exposure  with  a  great  variety  of  interests 
In  the  special  relationships  which  may  exist. 
Tbey  havs  arrived  at  a  number  ot  eooolu- 


sk>na.  /  did  not  ttate  them  all.  Mr.  Benti  did 
not  state  them  all.  Time  forbade  a  complete 
analysis  of  their  work.  It  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  I  was  attempting  to  hide  any  of 
their  conclusions  nor  was  I  attempting  to 
report  on  all  of  the  work  th«t  th«j  have  done. 
Attached  are  some  page  proofs  (pp.  1438- 
30)  from  Part  3  of  the  »oon-to-be-publlshed 
Joint  Committee  print,  "Environmental  Ef- 
fects of  Producing  Electric  Power."  I  shall 
send  you  the  complete  record  when  It  be- 
comes available.  This  hearing  record  was 
developed  In  January  and  February  of  this 
year.  Dr.  Russell  appeared  on  January  39  and 
presented  as  his  prepared  testimony  the  "re- 
port" referred  to  by  Mr.  Bentl  during  his 
asseruon  that  "Mr.  HoUfleld  left  aomethina 
out." 

Dr.  Russell   appeared  In  response  to  my 
personally   written   Invitation.   I   believe   he 
and  his  wife  have  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution towards  Increasing  our  knowledge 
of  the  genetic  eflecte  of  radiation.  I  wanted 
to  develop  In  the  public  record  his  complete 
views  of  what   has  been  learned   and  what 
needs  to  be  learned  in  this  field.  Repeatedly 
during  his  testimony,  I  requested  that  he 
expand  upon  his  comments  In  order  to  assure 
tha.t  lay  people  would  understand  the  point 
he  was  making.  I  did  not  attempt  to  shape 
his  remarks  In  any  fashion;   and  in  subse- 
quent public  discussion  of  his  findings,  I  have 
tried  very  hard  to  fairly  state  his  conclusions. 
It  Is  Indeed  Incredible  that  I,  who  brought 
Dr.  Russell's  research  findings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  public  at  large 
through    the    mechanism    of    our    hearing 
process,  should  be  accused  by  Mr.  Bentl  of 
hiding  that  same  Information  from  the  pub- 
Uc  view.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  am 
keenly  disappointed  in  the  manner  In  which 
my  remarks  were  presented  to  the  American 
people    I  feel  that  the  fashion  in  which  the 
story  was  pieced  together  did  not  coinciden- 
tally  misrepresent  my  position.  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  from  the  reports  that  have  been 
made   to   me   concerning,    not   only   Thurs- 
day's program,  but  the  entire  five-day  series 
as  well  Indicates  the  reporting  was  heavily 
biased    to    show    that    radiation    in    small 
amounts  Is  dangeroiu  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission,   the    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy,  and  other  elements  of  our  Federal 
Oovemments  are  behaving  irresponsibly  In 
order  to  reinforce  particular  points  of  view 
In  which  they  have  special  interest.  This,  I 
can  assure  you.  Is  not  the  case.  I  fully  rec- 
ognize  the   statutory   responsibility   of   this 
Committee  to  "oversee"  on  behalf  of  the  full 
Congress  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
Where  the  discharge  of  these  rcspooslbUltles 
dictate  we  do,  and  have  In  the  past  never 
failed  to  exercise  our  authority  to  investi- 
gate, appraise,  and  report  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  any  failure  upon 
the    part    of   the    Executive    Dep>artment    to 
carry  out  Its   assigned   resp>onslbllltle8   in   a 
fair  and  Just  manner. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Crkt  HounxLD, 

Chairman. 

Thucbbolo  Dosz  Rati 

This  surprising  resxilt,  that  there  Is,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  threshold  dose  rate  In 
the  female,  but  not  in  the  male,  was  not 
anticipated  by  anybody.  Having  found  this 
difference  In  effect  between  the  two  sexes, 
however,  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  that  It 
may  have  a  fairly  simple  explanation,  for  ex- 
ample, possibly  the  one  I  have  suggested  In 
one  of  the  papers  already  printed  In  part  1  of 
the  hearings. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  that  later, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Chairman  HoLonxu).  All  right. 

Dr.  Rcssxix.  Whatever  the  explanation  Is, 
the  Important  conclusion,  so  far  as  genetic 
hazards  of  radiation  to  man  are  concerned, 
is  that  when  we  are  dealing  with  radiation 
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exposure  of  the  population,  or  any  group 
including  males,  we  have  to  take  this  weaker 
sex  into  account,  and  we  have  to  conclude 
that  there  is  a  definite  risk  of  some  genetic 
damage  regardless  of  how  low  the  dose  rate 
is. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  a  dose  rate 
lower  than  the  lowest  we  have  been  able  to 
try  In  our  experiments  might  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  a  threshold  dose  rate  in  the  male 
also.  This  is  conceivable,  but  since  the  low- 
est dose  rate  used  Is  already  quite  low — 10 
roentgens  per  week — and  since  there  was  no 
reduction  In  mutation  frequency  at  that 
dose  rate  compared  with  the  frequency  at 
a  dose  rate  approximately  1,000-fold  higher, 
we  certainly  have  no  evidence  for  such  an 
optimistic  view.  We  must  stick  with  the  cau- 
tious conclusion  that  any  level  of  radiation 
exposure  of  the  male  Involves  some  risk  ol 
mutation. 

We  can,  however,  feel  some  relief  over  the 
fact  that,  although  the  genetic  damage  at 
low  dose  rates  in  the  male  Is  not  zero,  it  is 
considerably  less  tlian  that  at  the  high  dose 
rates  on  which  calculations  oi  the  permis- 
sible doses  of  radiaton  were  oased.  We  also 
have  evidence  which  was  mentioned  in  part  1 
of  the  hearings,  that  low  total  doses  of  radi- 
ation, even  when  delivered  at  a  high  dose 
rate,  cause  disproportionately  less  genetic 
damage  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
effect  at  the  high  doses  that  had  been  used 
In  calculations  of  the  risk. 

Chairman  HoLincLO.  I  think  we  should  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  that  when  you  are  talk- 
ing about  low  dose  rates,  you  are  talking 
about  the  rates  In  the  multlple-roentgen 
level. 

Dr.  Rusxix.  Yes. 

Chairman  Holivtku).  When  you  are  talk- 
ing about  high  dose  rates,  you  are  talking 
about  rates  that  might  be  up  to  as  much  as 
00  to  100  roentgens? 

Dr.  RussKix.  Per  minute. 

Chair  HoLirizLD.  Per  minute? 

Dr.  RcssKLL.  Yes. 

Chairman  HoLinxu>.  Of  course,  that  In  no 
way  approximates  the  lowness  of  the  170 
mlUiroentgens,  which  Is  170 -thousandths  of  a 
roentgen,  which  la  in  the  gvUdeUne  (per 
year).  (1) 

Chairman  HoLinEi.0.  Why  I  am  citing  this 
Is,  because  frequently  we  talk  about  the 
170  milUroentgens  as  a  low  dose,  we  should 
recognize  that  it  really  Ls  low. 

Dr.  RussKix.  Yes. 

Chairman  HoLiraxj).  But  the  low  doae 
rates  you  speak  of  as  low  in  the  work  you  are 
doing  are  much  higher.  In  fact  by  a  factor 
of  several  thousand  than  that  contem- 
plated in  setting  tb«  standards. 

Dr.  RtlBSBLL.  Tss. 

Chairman  HauwtKLO.  Oo  absad,  please. 

ocNmc  anx  ons-bixtr  the  roaMia 
HmatATX 

Dr.  Ruasnx.  Putting  these  and  other 
pieces  of  information  together,  we  conclude 
that  our  present  best  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age genetic  risk  from  exposure  of  both  sexes 
at  low  dose  rates  or  low  doses  is  only  about 
one-sixth  of  what  It  was  estlmatsd  to  be 
when  the  currently  used  figure  for  maxi- 
mum permissible  dose  was  chosen.  (3) 

Chairman  HoLinxi.D.  Now  let  us  analyse 
that.  What  you  are  really  saying  there  Is, 
that  your  conclusion  is  "our  present  best 
estimate  of  the  average  genetic  risk  from  ex- 
posure of  both  cexss  at  low  dose  rates  or  low 
doses  is  only  about  one-sixth  of  what  It  was 
estimated  to  be  when  the  currently  used  fig- 
ure for  maximum  permissible  dose  was 
chosen." 

Dr.  Rttssxll.  What  this  argues  Is,  that  the 
170  mlUiroentgens  would  cause  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  damage  that  was  originally 
estimated. 

Chairman  HoLmKU).  That  Is  how  It  should 
be  stated.  I  agree.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
It  be  lowered,  but  I  am  trying  to  accent  the 
prudence  of  the  level  of  170  mlUiroentgens. 


In  fact  it  Is  more  conservative  today,  accord- 
ing to  your  experiments,  than  it  was  at  the 
time  it  was  set  with  the  data  that  we  had 
at  that  time 

Dr.  Rttssell.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Representative  Bosmxb.  Dr.  Russell,  you 
stated  that  the  lowest  rate  used  was  around 
10  "r"  per  week.  That  was  a  continuous  ex- 
posure week  after  week  for  S3  weeks  of  the 
year? 

Dr.  Ruas]Ei.L.  Yes. 

Representative  Hosmxk.  What  would  that 
be  in  terms  of  "mr."  the  same  type  that  we 
use  for  background?  Could  you  translate 
that? 

Dr.  Rttssxll.  The  background  Is  of  the  or- 
der of  0.1  to  0.15  "r"  i)er  year. 

Representative  Hosicek.  This  would  be  how 
many  "r"  per  week? 

Dr.  RtrssxLL.  Divided  by  53  weeks;  that  Is, 
about  0  003  "r"  per  week. 

Representative  Hosmeb.  I  am  trying  to  get 
a  cumulative  dose  for  63  weeks,  exposiire  10 
roentgens  per  week. 

Dr.  Rttssxll.  It  would  be  500  "r"  per  year. 
(3) 

Representative  HosMxa.  Then  that  would 
be  500,000  "mr "? 
Dr.  RcsaxLL.  Yes. 

Representative  Hoskkx.  500,000  "mr". 
Then  you  say  that  an  exposure  at  that  rate 
produces  the  same  effect  genetically  a  thou- 
sandfold higher? 

Dr.  Rttssxll.  Yes.  That  is  about  one  "r" 
per  minute. 

Representative  Hosmxb.  That  would  be  500 
million  "mr"  per  year.  What,  then,  does  this 
do  to  this  linearity  theory?  If  we  have  ex- 
posure at  500  million  "mr"  and  one  at  600,- 
000  "mr  ■  producing  exactly  the  same  results, 
that  does  not  make  any  kind  of  straight 
line  relationship,  does  it? 

Dr.  RcssKLL.  This  does  argue  for  a  straight 
line  at  low  dose  rates.  Let  me  clarify.  We 
are  talking  about  dose  rates  here,  not  total 
doses.  If  we  try  to  draw  a  straight  line  at 
the  high  dose  rates,  we  will  find  that  there  Is 
a  drop  from  the  straight  line  as  we  get  down 
to  low  doses.  But  when  as  now.  we  are  talk- 
ing about  what  I  call  the  lower  dose  rates 
here — 1  r  per  minute  to  10  r  per  week — 
seen  so  far  as  linearly  related  to  dose. 

Representative   Hosiixx.    You    are    tjLiiring 
about  the  same  total  dose. 
Dr.  RussxLL.  Yes. 

Representative  Hosmxs.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  taking  about  a  whc^e  year,  because  with 
500  million  "mr"  you  would  blast  your  mice 
out  of  existence. 

Dr.  RxjsaKx.  If  we  give  a  total  dose  of 
800  "r"  at  1  "r"  per  minute,  or  tlie  same 
total  dose  of  800  "r"  at   10  "r"  per  week, 
which  Is  about  a  thousandfold  drop  In  the 
dose  rate,  we  get  the  same  mutation  rate  in 
the  male.  ThU  Is  why  we  argue  that  there 
Is  no  evidence  for  a  threshold  dose  rate. 
Representative  HoaicxH.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  HoLinxLo.  You  may  proceed. 
Dr.   Rdssxll.  Now  I  should  like  to  turn 
to  my  second  topic  and  present  the  results 
of   some   of   our   current   experiments. 

CINXnC    DAHAGX 

(a)  There  are  two  main  kinds  of  genetic 
damage,  namely,  gene  mutations  and  chro- 
mosome aberrations.  The  dose-rate  effect 
and  other  findings  that  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, so  far,  were  obtained  with  a  method 
designed  to  detect  gene  mutations.  It  does 
also  detect  a  certain  class  of  minor  chro- 
mosome aberrations,  namely,  small  deletions 
of  part  of  a  chrooKisome.  Our  Investigation 
we  have  been  pursuing  recently  is  an  at- 
tempt to  find  out  whether  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  major,  type  of  cfaromoeomal  ab- 
erration would  also  show  dose-rate  and  dose 
effects  slnuiar  to  those  we  had  found  for 
gene  mutations  and  small  deletions. 

The  new  method  detects  the  loss  of  a 
whole  sex  chromasome,  the  so-called  X- 
chromoeome.  A  little  over  10  years  ago,  we 
found  out  from  genetic  and  cytologlcal  ex- 


periments in  oiir  laboratory  that  certain 
female  mice  that  appeared  almost  normal 
were,  in  fact,  lacking  a  whole  X-chromosome 
Their  cells  contained  only  one  X  instead  of 
the  normal  complement  of  two.  Shortly 
thereafter,  it  was  discovered  In  England  that 
women  exhibiting  a  certain  set  of  abnormal- 
ities that  had  been  called  Turner's  syndrome 
suffered  from  the  same  lack  of  one  X- 
chromosome. 

Using  a  special  strain  of  mice  carrying  an 
X-chromosome  marked  with  a  mutant  gene 
originally  discovered  by  one  of  the  research 
assistants  in  our  laboratory,  we  are  able  to 
measure  the  frequency  with  which  X-chro- 
mosome loss  occurs  in  Irradiated  and  control 
populations.  We  are  finding  in  females,  that 
the  radiation-induction  of  this  type  of  ab- 
normality at  a  low  dose  rate  Is  much  less 
than  that  found  at  a  high  dose  rate.  The 
difference  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
highly  statistically  significant.  Also,  for  high 
dose  rates,  the  laductlon  of  X-ciiromosome 
loss  by  a  low  total  dose  Is  below  that  ex- 
pected on  a  prc^>ortlonal  basis  from  the  fre- 
quency at  a  high  dose. 

Thus,  In  female  at  least,  the  effects  of  our 
doses  and  low  dose  rates  on  this  kind  of 
major  chromosome  aberration  parallel  the 
effects  on  gene  mutations  and  small  dele- 
tions. The  hazard  is  less  under  these  condi- 
tions of  radiation  exposure. 

(Ref  note  (1)  this  page  and  note  (3)  axMl 
(3)  on  page  I43« — the  faUure  of  Bentl  to 
contrast  the  large  cumulative  doses  delivered 
to  experimental  «.nimni«  (500  roentgens,  or 
500,000  mlUiroentgens)  with  the  annual 
cumulative  dose  to  populations  defined  In 
the  radiation  guldlines  (170  mlUiroentgens) 
as  I  mentioned — note  ( 1 )  — completely  de- 
stroys the  validity  of  his  presentation  to  in- 
formed persons.  Of  course  uniformed  per- 
sons are  deceived  by  such  presentations.  Note 
(3)  points  out  that  Dr.  Russell's  on-going 
research  has  shown  that  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  population  guidelines 
they  have  been  proven  to  be  six  times  more 
conservative  (safer)  than  Initially  esti- 
mated.) 

COLTTMBIA  BaOASCASTING  STSTXK,  InC. 

Nev)  York.  N.Y..  October  5, 1970. 
Hon.  Chet  Holittxu), 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  OoNGxxssMAN  HoLinxLD :  Although  I 
am  deeply  sorry  that  you  were  disappointed 
In  the  five-part  series  on  the  daxtgen  of  radi- 
ation which  appeared  as  part  of  the  CBS 
Morning  News,  I  am  glad  that  you  took  the 
time  to  give  me  your  detaUed  and  thought- 
ful comments  regarding  that  series. 

Whatever  Its  faults  the  series  would  not 
have  been  nearly  as  Informative  as  it  was  had 
you  not  taken  time  out  of  your  busy  sched- 
ule to  talk  to  Joe  Bentl.  The  Interview  that 
was  filmed  lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  and 
the  part  that  was  broadcast  ran  for  two  min- 
utes and  thirty-eight  seconds.  Tliat  U  not  at 
aU  unusual,  and  In  this  particular  case,  where 
a  large  number  of  people  were  interviewed. 
CBS  News  obviously  must  edit  the  film  to 
avoid  redundancies  and  to  expose  as  many 
viewpoints  as  possible.  The  journalistic  proc- 
ess applies  to  all  media. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Bentl  was  not  aware 
of  the  Russell  study  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
view. Indeed,  you  state  In  your  letter  that  Dr. 
Russell's  testimony  before  your  committee 
last  January  has  not  yet  been  published. 
When  you  Introduced  the  RusseU  study  into 
the  Interview,  It  naturally  piqued  Bentl's  In- 
terest, and  I  am  advised  It  was  only  after 
the  Interview  was  completed  that  be  had  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  copy  of  Dr.  Russell's 
statement  to  your  committee. 

The  point  of  Mr.  BenU's  remarks  was  that 
confusion  and  contradiction  seem  to  go 
hand-ln-band  with  any  discussion  of  atomic 
radiation.  In  discussing  the  studies  of  low 
level  radlaUon,  Mr.  BenU  aald  "But  as  we 
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h«Te  noticed  in  this  aeries,  tbere  we  wkys 
tbkt  such  atudles  can  be  Interpreted  to  cre- 
ate only  •  p*rual  knswer,  and  often  to  re- 
veal aome  of  tbe  confusion  Inherent  In  this 
controversy." 

Mr.  Bentl's  remarks  following  your  state- 
Dient  reinforced  this  view.  There  la  con- 
siderable confusion  and  many  contradic- 
tions relating  to  the  dangers  of  radiation, 
and  much  of  it  Is  created  by  the  AEC  itself. 
Drs.  Morgan,  Russell,  Qofman  and  Tamplln 
are  all  fimded  by  tbe  ABC,  and  to  one  de- 
gree or  another,  have  raised  questions  about 
the  permissible  levels  of  radiation. 

The  Morning  News  report  did  not  attempt 
to  reaolve  these  differences — obviously,  CBS 
New  does  not  have  that  kind  of  expertise — 
but  to  expose  them  to  the  general  public. 

I  regret  that  you  feel  we  somehow  mis- 
construed your  position,  but  I  think  you,  or 
your  staff,  will  find,  upon  re-reading  the 
transcript  of  the  broadcasts,  that  It  was  a 
fair  and  balanced  portrayal  of  a  potentially 
serious  problem. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

FSAMK   StAMTON. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calllornia  (Mr. 
Dkllums)  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  reporting  function  must  stand 
outside  the  dictates  of  partisan  politics. 
The  first  amendment  spells  out  very 
delicate  freedoms,  which  if  violated, 
threaten  what  we  think  of  as  a  free 
society. 

That  function,  those  freedoms  are  seri- 
ously assailed  by  this  pending  contempt 
citation. 

The  media  has  a  responsibility  to  in- 
form the  public,  and  if  the  media  finds 
itself  limited  by  legislative  action — or  by 
the  overriding  threat  of  continual  har- 
assment of  further  citations — whenever 
some  politically  unpopular  or  con- 
troversial issue  Is  at  stake,  then  I  see 
a  critical  question  arising:  What  is  the 
definition— the  limit — of  freedom? 

Once  we  begin  to  chip  away  at  one 
kind  of  freedom,  all  others  are  in  serious 
Jeopardy.  I  stand  firmly  in  support  of  the 
media  who  will  continue  to  report  what 
must  be  known,  not  what  might  be 
accepted. 

No  one  ever  said  that  democracy  was 
an  easy  system  In  which  to  live  and 
function.  But  I  feel  that  democracy  can- 
not be  fully  realized  unless  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  public  have  the 
information  upon  which  to  make  intel- 
ligent, serious  and  sophisticated  decisions 
regarding  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 
The  role  of  the  media  in  providing  nec- 
essary information  to  the  American  peo- 
ple is  both  critical  and  vital  to  continua- 
tion of  a  democratic  society. 

I  feel  assured  that  if  members  of  the 
media  are  guilty  of  criminal  acts  that 
they  are  punished.  But  the  issue  before 
us  today  is  not  one  of  criminality.  It  is 
not  one  of  national  security.  It  is  not  one 
of  life  and  death. 

It  Is  a  political  Issue  first  and  foremost. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  politi- 
cians—unfortunately— just  are  not  will- 
ing to  teU  people  what  they  must  know 
so  that  appropriate  decisiwis  can  be 
made.  Instead,  the  politician  expediently 
confines  himself  to  telling  people  what  he 
thinks  the  people  want  to  hear  or  what 
he  feels  is  best  for  them  to  hear. 


I  think  It  foolish  to  believe  that  prac- 
tice will  suddenly  halt,  that  all  the  truth 
will  flow  at  once  from  the  mouths  of  poli- 
ticians. But  I  Just  do  not  want  to  give 
politicians  further  control  over  the  free- 
dom of  the  media  to  report  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

The  only  real  protection  the  American 
people  have  within  the  framework  of  a 
democratic  society  is  for  the  media  to 
bring  the  light  to  the  dark  places  in  the 
Government. 

The  issue  here,  then,  is  not  CBS,  not 
'The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  not  that 
of  Prank  Stanton's  role.  The  issue  is  po- 
litical, and  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
governmental  system.  By  coming  even 
this  far  with  this  motion,  I  believe  that 
the  credibility  of  the  House  as  a  reason- 
ing, tradition-minded  body  is  shaken. 

We  have  the  chance  to  put  this  Issue 
to  rest.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote 
against  the  citation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

There  is  only  one  question  to  be  de- 
cided here  today,  and  the  question,  sim- 
ply put,  is  whether  or  not  CBS  is  guilty 
of  contempt  of  Congress.  You  have  to 
ask  yourselves  three  questions  to  arrive 
at  an  answer. 

First,  does  this  committee  which  we 
created  have  the  legal  authority  to  is- 
sue a  subpena?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  second  question  is:  Was  the  sub- 
pena they  Issued  in  legal  and  lawful 
form?  And  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

And  the  third  question  is:  Did  CBS 
comply?  And  the  answer  is  "No." 

So  they  are  in  contempt  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  period,  and  it 
Is  up  to  the  judicial  process,  through  due 
process  of  law,  from  there  on,  to  decide 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  because 
they  are  in  contempt  of  the  Congress. 
They  are  as  well  by  their  own  admission 
manipulators  and  deceivers. 

If  the  citation  involved  anybody  ex- 
cept a  segment  of  the  communication 
media  the  vote  would  be  overwhelming 
to  cite  them  for  contempt,  because  they 
are  in  contempt,  and  it  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  not  be  intimidated,  to  stand  up 
and  represent  the  people  and  assure  the 
people  that  all  the  protections  of  the  first 
amendment  provided  the  press  are  due 
them  as  well.  Freedom  of  speech  is  not 
for  the  media  alone  and  even  when  it  is  it 
does  not  give  them  the  right  to  lie. 

In  closing,  however,  let  me  say  I  do  not 
expect  this  body  to  vote  to  cite  CBS  for 
contempt  or  should  they  be  cited  there  is 
no  reason,  the  courts  being  what  they  are. 
to  beMeve  the  citation  would  be  upheld. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Thank  you  kindly. 

Talking  about  experiences,  during  the 
fight  in  this  House  on  reciprocal  trade. 
I  spent  2  days  in  a  glass  factory,  doing 
everything,  gathering  the  glass  and  cut- 
ting it  and  everything.  I  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  whole  organization,  and  I 
spoke  to  them.  I  spent  about  2  days  be- 
fore the  cameras.  Later  at  home  I  got 


all  my  friends  and  neighbors  in.  I  spent 
a  little  money  to  see  my  starring  per- 
formance, and  I  put  together  a  buffet 
and  refreshments. 

I  made  a  little  mistake.  I  started  to 
light  a  cigar,  and  before  the  match  went 
out  I  was  off  the  air.  Before  the  docu- 
mentary was  over,  if  the  people  did  not 
see  any  more  of  me  than  what  I  had  seen 
of  myself,  I  am  sure  they  did  not  know 
who  was  being  starred  because  they  cer- 
tainly used  the  rest  of  that  time  to  tear 
my  position  apart. 

The  thing  you  must  understand  is  al- 
ways to  listen  to  radio  and  view  tele- 
vision with  a  sense  of  humor;  Just  re- 
member, they  do  not  mean  half  the 
things  they  say. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Podell). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  notion 
that  anyone  has  the  right  to  blatantly 
refuse  to  comply  with  legitimate  con- 
gressional inquiry  Is  a  frightening  one. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
items  subpenaed  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  free  press  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  amendment  Is  not,  I  repeat  Is  not, 
before  this  Congress.  This  is  a  question 
for  our  courts  to  decide. 

I  shall  defend  most  vigorously  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  American  people, 
Including  those  rights  they  are  guaran- 
teed under  the  first  amendment. 

Our  Constitution  in  its  wisdom  pro- 
vides for  a  separation  of  powers.  There 
are  matters  for  the  courts  to  decide  and 
there  are  matters  for  legislative  deter- 
mination. 

The  sole  question  before  the  House  Is 
simple — was  a  subpena  duly  served  on  a 
matter  pertinent  to  congressional  Inquiry 
and  was  that  subpena  complied  with. 
Any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  those  matters  requested  in  the  sub- 
pena are  obviously  a  matter  for  a  court 
of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues  of  our  time.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  vindicating  the  right  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  publish  the  secret  Pentagon 
papers.  By  the  same  criteria,  neither  the 
Pentagon  nor  the  broadcast  media  have 
the  right  to  insist  that  its  affairs  be  held 
sacrosanct  and  immune  from  congres- 
sional scrutiny  and  criticism. 

While  I  applaud  CBS  for  bringing  to 
the  public  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," I  cannot  condone  its  refusal  to 
supply  the  "outtakes."  which  are  the 
basis  of  its  film.  These  "outtakes"  are 
not  privileged — they  are  not  personal 
thoughts  as  are  found  in  a  reporter's 
notes.  Rather,  they  are  the  original  films 
of  an  actual  event  prior  to  editing.  I  see 
nothing  privileged  in  them.  I  wonder 
why  CBS  does. 

The  news  media  has  no  more  right 
to  clothe  Itself  with  self-appointed  im- 
munity to  deprive  the  public  of  the  truth 
than  the  Government  had  a  right  to  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  "Pentagon  Papers." 

The  public  through  its  Congress  has 
a  right  to  know. 

While  it  Is  true  that  this  Congress 
should  not  pass  unconstitutional  legisla- 
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tion,  it  Is  also  true  that  this  Congress  is 
net  required  to  pass  on  the  constitution- 
a'.ity  of  legislation.  Just  last  week  I  sup- 
ported a  privileged  resolution  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey)  which  called  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  reveal  to  the  Congress 
those  instructions  given  to  our  U.S.  Am- 
bassador in  Laos  with  regard  to  U.S. 
operations  in  Laos.  The  basis  of  my  sup- 
port was  that  the  Congress  hats  a  right 
to  know.  Many  of  the  same  Members  who 
now  oppose  this  citation  supported  that 
very  same  privileged  resolution. 

Can  anyone  here  say  that  CBS  is  en- 
titled to  more? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Shoup). 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  citation  and  at 
the  same  time  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  consider  the  rights  out- 
lined in  the  first  amendment  to  be  para- 
mount to  the  freedom  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  I  would  do  nothing  as  a 
Congressman  or  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee to  place  those  freedoms  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

In  a  country  where  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  speech  are 
given  paramount  importance,  an  accusa- 
tion of  deception  and  fraud  in  program 
editing  is  extremely  serious.  If  these  al- 
legations are  true,  irreparable  harm  may 
be  done,  not  only  to  those  misquoted  and 
maligned,  but  to  the  integrity  of  all  jour- 
nalism, and  Indeed,  to  the  freedom  and 
right  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  re- 
ceive accurate  and  unfettered  informa- 
tion. 

CBS  has  been  asked  to  come  forward 
and  defend  itself  against  such  serious  ac- 
cusations. This  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member  has  asked  and  has  prc^sosed 
nothing  more — nothing  less — Just  a 
honest  straightforward  request  to  know 
both  sides  of  the  question — no  confiden- 
tial information.  I  ask  for  an  affirmative 
vote  to  uphold  this  right  of  the  people  to 
know  all  the  truth. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications 
and  Power  and  as  an  interested  and  con- 
cerned Congressman  and  citizen,  I  have 
listened  closely  to  the  developments  in 
this  debate.  I  am  not  a  laviryer,  and  the 
legal  niceties  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  contending  parties  to  this 
dispute  escape  me.  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  Dr.  Stanton  and  CBS  should  be 
cited  for  contempt  and  dragged  through 
court  proceedings. 

Probably  the  legal  position  of  the  com- 
mittee is  sound  and  CBS  should  have  de- 
livered the  out  takes  as  demanded 
Nevertheless,  after  listening  to  the  de- 
bate here  today  I  do  not  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  is  a  wise  move. 
I  believe  our  legislative  intent  should 
be  to  move  forward  with  legislation  now. 
The  need  is  apparent,  and  we  have  the 
necessary  information.  I  believe  that  if 
we  recommit  this  resolution  and  report 
to  the  floor  legislation  which  would  more 
adequately  express  the  intent  of  Congress 


and  give  authority  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  move  in  a 
constituticnal  way  that  would  require 
the  networks  to  be  as  responsible  for  the 
fairness  and  honesty  of  their  documen- 
taries as  they  are  for  quizz  shows  and 
other  broadcasts,  we  will  have  accom- 
plished our  legislative  purpose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need 
not  be  here  today.  It  is  a  trtigedy  when 
two  great  institutions — the  Government 
and  the  press — get  deadlocked. 

We  need  not  be  here  smd  we  would 
not  be  here  had  CBS  hved  up  to  its  own 
past  history  of  cooperation.  In  the  past, 
the  network  has  given  up  outtakes.  as 
requested.  This  time,  they  refuse.  This 
time  they  refuse  to  even  answer  the  only 
question  the  committee  asks.  Did  the 
network  mismatch  questions  and  an- 
swers in  a  filmed  interview  to  make  the 
subject  appear  to  be  saying  something 
he  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  whether  CBS  willfully  transposed 
questions  and  answers.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  content  of  the  program. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  censorship. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  Government 
standards  of  truth.  We  are  not  concern- 
ed with  bias. 

We  are  concerned  with  discovering 
whether  there  Is  adequate  legislation 
designed  to  protect  the  public. 

There  is  no  newspaper  which  com- 
pares to  the  networks — there  is  no  na- 
tional newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  three  networks  which  are 
all  powerful  in  reaching  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America.  These  networks  are 
using  a  public  commodity — there  are  only 
so  many  airwaves  available.  These  air- 
waves belong  to  the  people.  The  courts 
have  said  this  many  times.  These  people 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  deceit- 
ful practices.  Perhaps  legislation  is  the 
only  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amendment — 
the  free  speech  amendment — cuts  both 
ways.  I  believe  nothing  should  be  done 
to  curtail  the  first  amendment  protec- 
tions for  the  press.  Further,  I  believe 
nothing  should  be  done  by  the  press — 
particularly  the  networks — to  curtail  the 
rights  of  a  man  being  interviewed  to  ac- 
cess to  free  speech.  By  jumbling  ques- 
tions and  answers,  the  networks  abridge 
an  individual's  right  to  free  speech.  Cer- 
tainly, the  public  needs  protection  from 
this  abuse. 

This  is  an  extremely  tough  decision 
before  the  Congress  today.  It  will  take 
courage.  It  will  take  courage  because  our 
decision  today  will  have  far-reaching, 
long-range  effects  on  the  rights  of  the 
public. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  cer- 
tain observations  must  be  set  forth  in  a 
logical  fashion: 

First.  It  is  strange  that  no  one — not 
the  broadcast  industry  and  not  any 
Member  of  Congress — has  defended  this 
act  of  mismatching  questicHis  and  an- 
swers. Apparently,  everyone  admits  that 
what  CBS  has  allegedly  done  was  wrong. 
Second.  In  effect,  CBS  admits  what 
they  did  was  wrong.  On  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  was  to  consider 


the  contempt  resolution,  CBS  Issued  a 
new  set  of  operation  guidelines  govern- 
ing interviews.  In  effect.  CBS  was  say- 
ing "We're  not  guilty— cuad  we  promise 
not  do  it  again." 

Many  times  CBS  has  come  forth  with 
new  rules  to  police  themselves,  which  is 
good.  I  believe  I  can  remember  the  net- 
work issued  similar  rulings  shortly  after 
therigged  quiz  show  scandals  in  1959. 

"Third.  If  CBS  did  commit  a  wrong- 
doing by  mismatching  questions  and 
answers,  what  recourse,  what  protection 
does  the  public  have  from  these  prac- 
tices? ITiat  precisely  is  what  the  com- 
mittee is  asking:  Is  new  legislation 
needed? 

Fourth.  On  previous  occasions,  our 
committee  has  subpenaed  outtakes  when 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  deceptive 
practices  were  committed.  Today,  some 
of  the  strongest  proponents  supporting 
CBS — proponents  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle — are  the  same  people  who  previous- 
ly voted  with  the  committee  to  acquire 
the  outtakes  on  other  cases. 

Admittedly,  personal  opinion  C(»nes 
into  play  on  each  instance.  In  the  past,  I 
have  voted  against  my  own  conunl'„tee 
in  refusing  to  demand  outtakes  when  I 
thought  it  was  a  fishing  expedition.  What 
falls  on  the  cutting  room  fioor  should  re- 
main there— unless  there  is  strwig,  clear 
evidence  that  deception  or  fraud  was 
practiced.  And,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  questions  involves  a  civil  or 
a  criminal  charge.  Deception  is  still  de- 
ception. 

Fifth.  Congress  Is  not  attempting  to 
pass  judgment  on  all  the  facts  of  this 
particular  program.  Congress  is  not  at- 
tempting to  sit  in  censorship.  CcBigress 
is  not  attempting  to  offer  a  critique  on 
whether  the  documentary  was  positively 
biased  or  slanted. 

Congress  is  asking  but  one  question: 
Is  there  adequate  protection  for  the  pub- 
lic? I  repeat  again,  these  airwaves  be- 
long to  the  public.  They  are  Invaluable. 
Sixth.  CBS  keeps  drc^iplng  back  to  the 
first  amendment.  Yet,  by  its  refusal  to 
discuss  whether  the  editing  process  mis- 
matched questions  and  answers — the 
network  is,  in  effect,  taking  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amendment  cuts 
both  ways.  A  man  being  interviewed  has 
the  right  to  know  that  what  he  says  in  a 
filmed  interview  will  not  be  jumbled  by 
a  technician  wearing  white  gloves  In  the 
editing  room. 

Seventh.  Many  Members  challenge  the 
case  before  us  on  the  basis  that  "the  case 
is  not  strong  enough."  Perhaps  they  are 
right.  But,  must  we  wait  for  massive  de- 
ception before  we  sw:t?  The  basic  prin- 
ciole  Is  a  question  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 
Our  case  may  not  be  the  strongest  pos- 
sible— I  have  so  expressed  this  opinion 
in  committee — but  the  principle  of  right 
and  wrong  is  at  stake,  regardless  of 
whether  the  deception  was  big  or  little. 
Clearly,  we  must  proceed  with  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
this  resolution.  It  is  obviously  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  If  need  be,  I  think  we  should 
pursue  this  question  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  readily  agree  that  the 
networks  should  be  free  to  speak  on  any 
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issue.  I  will  instBt  that  the  public,  too. 
shall  have  that  right. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla 
(Mr.  Thompsoh),  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  cH  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constltutian  guarantees  to  each  «md 
every  Individual  the  right  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  Any  of  you  can  go  out  and 
publish  a  newspaper  at  any  place  and 
any  time  you  so  desire.  But,  broadcast- 
ing is  a  privUege  granted  by  the  Ooyem- 
ment  and  not  a  right.  It  Is  a  privilege 
granted  by  the  Oovemment  to  only  a 
few. 

I  defy  any  of  you  to  go  out  and  try  to 
broadcast  or  teleylse  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Oovemment.  Broadca^lng  Is 
a  privilege  granted  by  your  Government 
to  a  exclusive  part  of  the  people's  air- 
ways, and  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  broadcasters  abide  by 
reasonable  regulations  and  retains  the 
right  to  investigate  deceit  and  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  is  what  this  com- 
mittee is  doing.  Broadcasting  Is  a  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  Oovemment.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right,  a  con- 
stitutional right,  guaranteed  under  the 
first  amendment  and  can  be  exercised  by 
anyone.  But  I  defy  you  to  try  to  exercise 
the  same  right  by  televising  or  broad- 
casting without  Government  authority. 
The  House  should  support  its  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Qlinots 
(Mr.  Metcalfb)  ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
we  will  cast  is  of  great  Importance  at 
this  time  because  it  Is  without  precedent: 
We  are  called  upon  to  vote  in  the  public 
interest  and  our  vote  is  to  determine 
whether  the  public  in  the  matter  of  our 
present  concern  is  to  be  influenced  by 
deceptive  telecasting. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  not  only  for  the 
substance  of  this  incident,  but  with  re- 
gard for  the  future  and  the  dangers  of 
the  public  being  influenced  wrongfiilly. 

Dr.  Prank  Stanton  and  CBS  are  the 
principals  before  us  today,  but  neither  is 
Important  as  Is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  know  the  truth. 

My  vote  Is  Impersonal,  for  I  enjoy  a 
fine  relationship  with  all  of  the  media 
which  I  cherish.  Whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  the  support  of  the  media  in 
the  future  is  questionable. 

I  will  take  my  chances. 

I  shall  let  the  courts  determine 
whether  the  subpena  Issued  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

The  question  is  simply  one  to  ascertain 
material,  in  this  case,  the  submission  of 
outtakes  in  the  documentary  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  to  enable  the  sub- 
committee and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  determine  whether  legislation 
controlling  deceptive  broadcast  practices 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  owner- 
ship of  the  airwaves. 

For  my  distinguished  colleagues  that 
argue  that  all  the  material  used  in  the 
production  of  the  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagcm"  except  the  out- 
take  and  editing  practices  of  CBS  is  suf- 
ficient in  and  of  itself  not  to  cite  Dr. 
Stanton  and  CBS  for  contempt — then  it 


follows  logically,  without  sufficient  con- 
trol, that  if  in  the  future,  charges  are 
made  that  any  TV  program  has  shown 
films  that  were  Intentionally  deceptive, 
all  they  would  have  to  do  is  answer  those 
charges  by  submitting  what  they  wanted 
and  withholding  other  material,  and 
thus  satisfy  the  Congress,  and  the  prac- 
tice will  continue.  Continue  to  what?  To 
the  era  of  Hitler's  propagandizement  of 
the  world  that  brought  so  much  devasta- 
tion? 

I  think  we  must  act  now  to  prevent 
this. 

I  shall  vote  to  support  the  subcommit- 
tee report.  I  shall  vote  for  truth  In  tele- 
casting— for  the  right  of  the  pe<H>le  to 
know.  I  shall  accept  my  responsibility  to 
vote  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Snots). 

Mr.  SJLKJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  give  overwhelming  support  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  a 
contempt  citation  for  CBS.  The  works  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  consigned  to 
a  burial  detail  by  being  recommitted  or 
sent  to  another  committee.  Here  today 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress  will  be  pre- 
served or  destroyed.  Unless  the  commit- 
tee is  upheld.  I  doubt  that  it  will  be 
possible  henceforth  for  any  committee 
of  the  Congress  to  conduct  meaningful 
investigations. 

This  distinguished  committee  has  not 
embarked  on  a  witch  hunt.  It  has  gone 
very  carefully  into  problems  of  a  most 
serious  nature  and  it  has  shown  con- 
siderable courage  and  conviction  In 
bringing  to  the  House  this  contempt  cita- 
tion. Particularly  is  this  true  when  the 
Nation's  highest  court  appears  to  have 
placed  its  approval  on  the  very  worst  and 
most  irresponsible  policies  of  the  Na- 
tion's news  media. 

The  distlngiiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  not  a  man  who  takes  his  re- 
sponsibilities lightly.  Nor  is  he  one  who 
willfully  and  arbitrarily  seeks  to  cross 
swords  with  giants  of  the  news  media.  He 
is  acting  on  conviction;  the  conviction 
that  what  he  is  doing  is  right  and  neces- 
sary. 

In  his  own  words,  Mr.  SrAocns  has 
said: 

Dcoapdon  in  broadewt  news  ta  like  • 
c«ne«r  In  todmy**  aoctaty.  The  spread  of  cal- 
culated deoeptlon  paraded  as  truth  can 
devaatate  the  eameat  efforta  o(  anyone  of  ua 
seeking  to  repreaent  our  oonatltuMita. 

He  states  that  his  commHtee  has  clear 
evidence  of  deceit  in  which  men's  words 
were  electronically  altered  to  change 
their  very  meaning.  This  is  a  frightening 
thing.  His  committee  has  directed  ques- 
tions which  the  broadcaster  has  scomed. 
The  public  Is  entitled  to  protection  from 
willful  disregard  of  the  truth  and  the 
committee  is  right  in  making  legislative 
inquiries  to  see  if  existing  laws  In  this 
field  are  adequate  and  if  the  Federal 
agencies  are  doing  their  Jobs  properly  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Stated  very  simply,  CBS  has  refused 
to  co<H)erate  with  a  committee  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  CBS  is  in  contempt  of 
Congress.  CBS  places  Itself  above  the 
right  of  Congress  to  know  and  the  right 
of  the  public  to  be  protected.  CBS  must 


not  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  own 
Judgment  regardless  of  all  other  con- 
siderations in  delineating  its  broadcast 
policies. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  said  that 
calculated  falsehood  falls  outside  the 
fruitful  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment. 

Neither  CBS  nor  any  other  element  of 
the  news  media  has  the  right  to  alter 
sp<Aen  words.  The  viewing  public  has  a 
right  to  learn  the  views  of  other  people 
without  manipulation  or  deceit.  This  is 
what  is  at  stake  today.  This  is  the  reason 
a  vote  of  support  of  the  committee  is  so 
very  important.  We  have  heard  much 
about  the  danger  from  false  advertising, 
stock  market  manipulation,  or  rigged 
quiz  shows.  Perhaps  we  have  become 
calloused  about  the  existence  of  these 
practices.  We  cannot  become  calloused  or 
indifferent  to  the  danger  to  the  public 
from  manipulation  of  public  actions  or 
political  decisions.  We  are  not  being 
asked  to  vote  to  uphold  freedom  of  the 
press,  responsible  freedom. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immi- 
nent vote  on  a  contempt  citation  of  CBS 
and  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  raises  serious 
questions  of  first  amendment  rights  and 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  press 
and  government.  It  should  be  defeated. 
Its  adoption  would  protend  Government 
m<»iltorlng,  editorial  surveillance,  and 
possible  harassment  which  would  im- 
peril wider  first  amendment  rights. 
Moreover,  the  sanction  to  be  Imposed 
here  would  be  totally  disproportionate  to 
the  evil  cited. 

One  need  not  rise  to  the  full  defense  of 
the  editorial  Judgment  and  wisdom  of 
CBS  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
to  oppose  the  contempt  citation.  There 
is  some  appearance  of  sloppiness  and 
misleading  extraction  in  two  segments 
of  the  program.  However,  this  is  not  a 
case  where  truth  has  been  the  helpless 
victim.  Replies  were  broadcast  over  CBS, 
the  matter  has  received  much  public 
ventilation,  and  all  of  the  basic  facts  and 
texts  have  been  reprinted  many  times 
over  in  the  CoiroRzauoitAL  Rkcoko  and 
elsewhere.  Few  among  the  public  who 
saw  the  program  are  not  now  aware 
that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hemkln  and 
Colonel  McNeil  as  presented  is  now 
contested.  Avenues  for  reply  and  debate 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  executive,  and  in 
the  press  have  been  kept  open.  This  Is 
the  traditional  and  proper  way  for  truth 
to  emerge. 

The  Pentagon  program  is  not  the  first 
to  display  possible  errors  of  editorial 
Judgment  and  latitude.  Nor  does  it  repre- 
sent a  imique  case  in  which  the  views  of 
public  officials  and  personalities  have 
been  miscast.  Except  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  however,  no 
formal  legal  confrontation  is  justified. 
They  do  not  exist  here.  Were  this  case  to 
be  taken  to  court,  it  could  only  have  all 
kinds  of  spillover  effects  which  would 
diminish  freedom  of  press  and  place 
radio-television  under  threat  of  special 
disabilities  In  news  and  dociunentary 
broadcasting.  Surely  investigative  enter- 
prise would  be  discouraged  and  organiza- 
tions weaker  than  CBS  would  be  hesitant 
to  take  oa  subjects  of  deep  controversy. 
A  fear  at  least  of  intimidation  and  cen- 
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sorshlp  among  all  press  media  would  be 
aroused. 

The  House  committee  is  Justified  if  it 
chooses  to  examine  the  charges  made 
against  CBS.  It  can  certainly  issue  a  re- 
port and  make  recommendations  how 
unfairness  on  the  airways  can  be  re- 
duced. To  achieve  this  purpose,  however, 
does  not  require  the  subpena  of  outtakes 
or  the  citation  for  contempt  of  CBS 
executives.  The  public  purpose  is  ade- 
quately served  by  the  present  record.  To 
press  beyond  that  point  is  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  both  good  Judgment  and 
sound  ccHistitutional  practice. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
this  resolution.  The  first  contempt  cita- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  ever  sought 
against  news  broadcasting.  House  Reso- 
lution 170  threatens  to  set  a  precedent 
that  would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
American  Journalism:  the  first  amend- 
'  ment  right  shielding  news  against  gov- 
ernment meddling  and  bullying.  Several 
Supreme  Court  and  Appeals  Court  rul- 
ings make  clear  that  the  first  amend- 
ment covers  all  news  media — broadcast- 
ing as  well  as  print.  It  applies  with  even- 
handed  uniformity.  Even  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell,  a  man  hardly  en- 
raptured with  news  broadcasting,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  heedless  use  of  sub- 
penas  may  sap  "the  vigor  of  our  press 
institutions." 

The  subpena  Issued  to  CBS  news,  and 
the  contempt  citation  stemming  from  it, 
pose  the  very  same  threat. 

It  is  especially  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
both  measures  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  information  sought  by  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  Is  amply  avail- 
able—full transcripts  of  the  controversial 
interviews  presented  on  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary, for  example,  and  the  testimony 
of  aU  DOD  officials  cited  there.  Even  the 
background  film,  largely  footage  shot  by 
DOD  itself,  is  readily  accessible.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  can  gather 
all  the  data  it  needs  without  extracting 
from  CBS  the  outtakes  directly  akin  to 
reporters'  notes. 

The  accuracy  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  is  not  at  stake  here. 

That  remains  an  eminently  debatable 
matter. 

What  is  not  debatable — indeed,  what 
is  plain  beyond  dispute — is  House  Reso- 
lution 170's  threat  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

If  the  Congress  can  censure  CBS  for 
one  program,  it  can  censure  any  news 
medium  for  any  presentation  it  consid- 
ers unpalatable. 

In  a  democracy,  the  people  make  up 
their  own  minds:  they  do  not  need  the 
Government  to  hand  down,  "a  la 
Pravda,"  the  official  "truth." 

The  very  Issue  we  are  discussing  today 
is  an  exemplary  case  in  point.  The  con- 
troversy over  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," stlU  alive  everywhere  throughout 
this  country's  political  spectrum,  has 
generated  more  than  enough  information 
for  the  people  to  make  a  judgment.  It  is 
not  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  tell  them 
how  to  think. 

Should  we  jeopardize  our  most  cher- 
ished tradition,  freedom  of  the  press.  Just 
to  slap  the  wrist  of  CBS?  Should  we  es- 
tablish a  precedent  that  might  Inhibit 
every  news  medium,  however  responsible. 


from  dealing  in  controversy  or  looking 
into  Government  activities? 

I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  not  worth  it. 

A  free  marketplace  in  Ideas — a  forum 
that  encourages  everyone  to  speak  his 
mind— will  yield  the  "truth"  far  more 
readily  than  a  meek  and  intimidated 
press  under  Government  yoke. 

The  press  has  made  mistakes  in  the 
past,  and  it  will  make  mistakes  in  the 
future. 

Let  the  people  make  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

The  Constitution  grants  them  that 
trust.  The  Congress  must  not  presume 
to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
today  being  asked  to  either  approve  or 
reject  the  contempt  of  Congress  charges 
against  Columbia  Broadcastmg  System 
President  Frank  Stanton  and  the  net- 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  not  always 
agree  with  what  newspapers,  television, 
and  the  rest  of  the  news  media  have  to 
say.  but  we  must  zealously  guard  their 
right  to  say  It  as  provided  under  the 
first  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
difference  whatsoever  between  attempt- 
ing to  force  a  newspaper  reporter  to  re- 
veal his  written  notes  and  attempting  to 
force  a  television  network  to  provide  its 
unused  film  from  a  news  documentary. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  deciding  if 
television  is  doing  an  adequate  Job  or  not, 
because  I  feel  that  in  many  ways  it  has 
failed  to  give  the  American  viewer  good 
programing. 

The  question  the  Congress  faces  is  one 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  for  that  rea- 
son, I  must  respectfully  oppose  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  majority  of  its  members 
who  voted  out  the  contempt  citation. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  decide  if  the 
disputed  program,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  was  a  good  program  or  even 
if  it  was  a  fair  program,  but  we  are  here 
today  to  decide  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  respect  freedom  of  the  press  as 
provided  under  the  first  amendment  or 
not. 

The  first  amendment  makes  it  abim- 
dantly  clear  that  neither  the  Congress 
nor  anyone  else  has  the  right  to  decide 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  what 
they  should  or  should  not  be  told  by  a 
free  press. 

Once  we  begin  to  make  Inroads  against 
a  free  press  there  wiU  be  further  sugges- 
tions that  other  areas  should  be  control- 
led and  the  result  will  be  that  we  have 
violated  the  first  amendment  and  at  the 
same  time,  done  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  things 
I  see  in  the  newspapers  or  on  television; 
I  have  had  the  personal  experience — as  I 
am  sure  almost  everyone  here  in  the 
House  has — of  seeing  inaccur.ite  state- 
ments printed  in  the  press. 

The  members  of  the  press  are  human 
beings  and  have  faults  much  the  same 
way  as  we  do  and  this  naturally  results 
in  mistakes.  But  on  balance,  the  press 
has  served  this  Nation  very  well  and  I 
am  not  about  to  be  one  of  the  persons 


who  would  begin  putting  restrictions  on 
a  free  press. 

What  this  House  is  being  asked  today 
is  to  vote  again  on  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
trial  which  occurred  in  New  York  City 
in  1775  and  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Zenger 
being  found  not  guilty  of  seditious  libel. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  added  to 
the  Constitution  as  mere  afterthought 
but  it  was  a  result  of  the  concern  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  State  legislatures  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  endowed  with 
too  much  power  and  could  exercise  the 
same  amount  of  control  that  the  British 
had. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  a  new  threat 
to  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  a  subtle 
threat  and  if  it  is  approved  by  the  House, 
its  value  as  a  precedent -setting  meas- 
ure would  lend  enormous  weight  to  the 
argument  of  those  who  would  further 
limit  freedom  of  the  press. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF).  there  are  two  consti- 
tutional privileges  in  collision  here,  free- 
dom of  the  media  and  freedom  of  the 
Congress  to  conduct  legislative  investiga- 
tions. The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Porr),  has  concluded  that  the  circum- 
stances warrant  yielding  the  right-of- 
way  to  the  press.  I  have  come  to  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  I  will  vote  the  con-' 
tempt  citation. 

If  this  is,  indeed,  such  a  heavy  con- 
stitutional issue,  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  dodged  by  yielding.  I  think 
the  citation  should  Issue  so  that  the 
courts  can  render  an  authoritative  de- 
cision that  will  settle  the  question  once 
and  for  all.  CBS  has  plenty  of  resources 
to  carry  forward  such  litigation;  no 
hardship  will  fall  upon  it  for  doing  so. 

The  people  will  be  served  by  settling 
the  issue,  not  by  dodging  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
lengthy  consideration  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  motion  to  cite  CBS  and  Dr. 
Prank  Stanton  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  concluded  that  there  is  no 
acceptable  alternative  but  to  oppose  the 
contempt  citation. 

In  reaching  this  decision  several  dif- 
ficult and  seemingly  conflicting  points  of 
view  required  reconciliation. 

I  flmily  support  the  right  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  broadcast  media  "in  the 
public  interest."  Congress  long  aeo  rec- 
ognized its  obUgatlon  to  act  In  this  area 
which  Is  in  several  respects  uniquely  dif- 
ferent from  the  printed  press. 

Over  the  years  the  FOC  has  developed 
a  set  of  effective  guidelines,  notably  the 
"fairness  doctrine,"  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  generated  when  the 
broadcast  media  is  used  as  a  forum  for 
controversial  Issues.  This  regulation  has, 
however,  always  been  accomplished 
without  infringing  on  the  rights  to  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  speech  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  COTistltu- 
tlon. 

It  is  this  deUcate  balance  between  the 
first  amendment  and  the  congressional 
right  to  regulate  which  is  threatened  by 
the  CBS  contempt  motion.  In  a  conflict 
between  these  two  interests  the  former 
must  prevail. 
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This  decision  should  not,  however,  be 
mistaken  u  an  approval  of  the  CBS 
program  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentaeon." 
Quite  to  the  oootrary.  I  have  aerioos  res- 
ervations about  the  veracHy  of  certain 
segments  of  the  program  which  appear 
to  have  been  deceptively  edltad.  Like- 
wise. I  feel  that  the  overall  impresslan 
which  the  program  was  calculated  to 
create  did  a  disservice  to  our  military 
establishment. 

It  may  be  that  after  further  congres- 
sional conslderatiaD,  In  light  of  the  CBS 
incident,  additional  legislation  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  fair  and  forth- 
right broadcasting  which  the  American 
people  deserve.  If  this  is  the  case,  I  will 
give  such  remedial  legislation  my  closest 
attention,  being  ever  mindful  of  the 
constitutional  mandates  I  have  been 
sworn  to  uphold. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  poslUcn 
on  this  resoluticc  is  very  negative.  These 
subpeoas  cannot,  in  my  (pinion,  be  view- 
ed as  anything  other  than  ominous 
inf ringment  upon  basic  freedom  of  the 
press.  I  shall  vote  to  recommit. 

Mr.  R08TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  cite  CBS  and  its 
president  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  for  con- 
tempt. Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
issue  and  the  long-range  Imidlcatlons  of 
this  vote.  I  feel  it  is  necessary  that  I  ex- 
plain my  position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  cita- 
ticxi  for  contempt  is,  at  this  time,  both 
unnecessary  and  unwise.  It  is  unneces- 
sary because  the  committee  has  at  its 
disposal  all  the  information  concerning 
this  matter  that  it  needs  to  draw  con- 
clusions on  the  issues  in  question.  In  ad- 
diticHi  to  the  broadcast  tape  of  the  docu- 
mentary, the  conunittee  has  the  complete 
transcript  of  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Daniel  Z.  Henkin.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  speech  given  by  Colonel 
McNeil.  These  are  the  two  specific  seg- 
ments that  have  been  singled  out  as  hav- 
in:;  been  "doctored"  to  distort  the  views 
of  these  two  men.  It  is  not  my  Intention 
to,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  that  question,  but  I 
do  contend  that,  the  committee  does  have 
ample  material  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investigation  and  draw  conclusions  con- 
cerning that  controversy. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  committee  to  investigate 
the  electronic  media  in  pursuit  of  legit- 
imate legislative  ends:  and  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  that  they  do  so.  In  this 
partlc\ilar  case,  however,  the  committee 
has  adequate  information  to  pursue  its 
objective  and  need  not  venture  at  this 
time  into  so  sensitive  an  area. 

I  feel  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
would  be  unwise  for  the  Congress  to  take 
action  at  this  time  that  would  most  as- 
suredly be  presented  to  the  courts  for 
final  determination. 

As  it  is  well  argued  In  the  minority 
views  submitted  by  Congressman  Bob 
EcKHAHDT  and  several  other  Members, 
there  is  little  chance  that  this  citation 
would  withstand  a  court  test.  There  is  a 
real  danger  that  an  adverse  decision 
would  Jecqiardize  the  legitimate  authority 
of  this  body  to  Investigate  and  explore 
the  substantial  difficulties  presented  by 


the  power  of  the  electronic  media.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  instantaneous  trans- 
mission of  images  and  words  can  have  a 
great  effect  on  the  American  people. 

Because  of  their  complete  monopoly  of 
the  federally  regulated  airwaves,  it  is 
indeed  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
networks  receive  special  attention  from 
this  body.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is 
the  time  nor  do  I  think  that  this  is  the 
case  upon  which  we  should  try  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  emphatic- 
ally state  to  my  colleagues  that  my  vote 
today  does  not  indicate  a  complete  en- 
dorsement of  the  past  conduct  of  the 
broadcast  industry  nor  does  it  mean  that 
I  would  never  vote  to  cite  a  member  of 
the  broadcast  media  at  seme  future 
date — tf  the  facts  of  the  situation  war- 
ranted such  a  vote. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  suggest  the  difOculties  brought  to 
light  by  the  present  situation  might 
prompt  this  body  in  general,  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  particular,  to 
look  into  the  entire  realm  of  problems 
that  are  relevant  to  the  regulation  of  the 
television  industry.  The  establishment  of 
a  firm  set  of  guidelines  with  regard  to 
the  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  industry  is  obviously  necessary  if  we 
are  to  avoid  similar  problems  with  first 
amendment  rights  at  some  future  date 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  voting  against  the  con- 
tempt of  Congress  citation  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  states: 

Congress  shall  m&ke  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  .  . 

Here  I  am  a  strict  constructionist,  and 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  are  too. 

I  trust  the  basic  facts  behind  this  par- 
ticular controversy  are  not  unknown. 
But,  as  it  is  never  good  practice  for  law- 
yer or  layman  to  decide  without  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  facts  in  each  situation,  let  us 
review  them  for  a  moment. 

On  February  23  of  this  year,  the  CBS 
TV  network  broadcast  a  documentary 
entitled  "CBS  Reports:  The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon."  This  documentary  de- 
scribed the  public  information  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  pro- 
gram was  rebroadcast  on  March  23,  in- 
cluding a  22-minute  postscript,  which  in- 
cluded critical  comments  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent AcNxw,  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird, 
and  Chairman  Hubert  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as  a 
response  by  Richard  Salant,  president  of 
CBS  News.  On  April  18,  there  was  a  CBS 
special  news  report  entitled  "Perspec- 
tive; The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  On 
April  7.  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  is- 
sued a  subpena  to  CBS  demanding  a 
delivery  of  "all  fUm,  workprints.  out- 
takes,  soimd  tape  recordings,  written 
scripts,  and/or  transcripts."  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  the  documentary. 
CBS  furnished  the  subcommittee  a  film 
copy  of  the  original  broadcast  and  re- 
broadcast.  On  April  30,  CBS  voluntar- 
ily, without  waiving  its  objections  sup- 


plied the  subcommittee  with  some  gen- 
eral information  unrelated  to  the  edit- 
ing process.  On  May  26,  the  subcommit- 
tee withdrew  its  original  subpena  and 
issued  a  new  one,  which  narrowed  the 
request  to  cover  only  those  materia^ls  re- 
lating to  Interviews  or  events  which  ac- 
tually appeared  in  the  broadcast. 

I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Frank  Stanton 
who  In  his  response  to  the  subcommittee 
stated: 

Clearly,  the  compulsory  prcxluctlon  of  evi- 
dence for  a  Congressional  Investigation  of 
this  nattire  abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  cbUUng  affect  of  botfa  the  subpoena  and 
the  Inquiry  itself  Is  plain  beyond  all  question. 
If  newsmen  are  told  tb*t  tbelr  notes,  films 
and  tapes  will  be  subject  to  compulsory  proc- 
ess so  that  the  government  can  determine 
wbetber  the  news  bas  been  satisfactorily 
edited,  the  scope,  nature  and  vigor  of  their 
news  gathering  and  reporting  activities  will 
Inevitably  be  curtailed. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  there  Is  a 
distinction  between  the  "press"  and 
broadcasting  which  comes  under  Federal 
regulation.  But.  the  June  7,  1971,  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Rosen- 
bloom.  V.  Metromedia,  Inc.  (39  U.S.  L.W. 
4694)  reinforces  the  view  that  in  all  rel- 
evant respects  the  first  amendment  is 
applicable  to  broadcast  journalism,  as 
well  it  should  be.  It  seems  strained  to  me, 
to  read  the  Constitution  so  as  to  deprive 
broadcasters  of  Its  protection  simply  be- 
cause they  are  regulated.  You  cannot 
deprive  broadcasters  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  with  respect  to  what  they 
broadcast,  or  even  be  allowed  to  regulate 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  chills  this 
freedom.  In  our  society,  lawyers  are  regu- 
lated: doctors  are  regulated;  huge  and 
varying  segments  of  our  society  are  regu- 
lated, but  this  does  not  deprive  them  of 
any  of  the  basic  protections  of  our  Con- 
stitution or  its  BUI  of  Rights  which  are 
paramount. 

I  do  not  by  this  stand,  mean  to  ap- 
prove of  any  deceptive  practices  which 
have  been  alleged,  but  neither  do  I  ap- 
prove of  constitutionally  defective  meth- 
ods to  investigate  the  allegations. 

There  are  it  appears,  sulequate  safe- 
guards presently  to  deal  with  those 
broadcasters  who  are  guilty  of  deliberate 
false  reporting.  There  is  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
courts  themselves. 

Nowhere,  could  it  be  envisaged  that 
Congress  Itself  should  sit  in  judgment  on 
news  reporting  or  broadcasting,  the  first 
amendment  guards  against  such  inter- 
ference. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  first  amend- 
ments protections  may  also  be  abused, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  in  the  past 
that  which  has  such  force  and  meaning 
here  in  the  present — 

But  the  people  of  this  nation  have  or- 
dained In  the  light  of  history,  that.  In  spite 
of  the  probability  of  excesses  and  abuses, 
these  liberties  are.  In  the  long  view  essen- 
tial to  enlightened  opinion  and  right  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  a  Democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  make  these  re- 
marks regarding  this  most  important 
resolution. 

In  discussing  this  issue  with  many 
members  of  the  Kansas  press  community. 
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I  have  become  convinced  of  two  things. 
First,  that  news  standards  should  result 
frcHn  self-improvement  by  the  news 
media  and  public,  not  from  Government 
regulation  and,  second,  local  station 
affiliates  need  to  provide  a  better  check 
and  balance  system  on  the  parent  net- 
works. 

llils  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  really  boils 
down  to  how  we  can  best  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  It  is  rare  when  public  officials 
smd  citizens  feel  their  public  hiterest  has 
not  been  served  in  our  Nation's  com- 
munity or  hometown  press.  Local  editors 
and  news  directors  not  only  report  and 
comment  up<»  what  happens  in  their 
communities,  but  they  are  part  of  the 
community  as  well.  It  is  time  the  national 
networks  and  our  national  press  follow 
this  example  and  become  part  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  serving  as  a  constant  critic. 

In  studying  the  material  presented  by 
my  colleagues,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  this  documentary  contained  altered 
film  and  sound  and  that  there  was  public 
deception.  Nevertheless,  I  have  decided 
to  vote  not  to  cite  CBS  for  contempt  for 
refusing  to  provide  Congress  with  film 
clippings  used  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." My  decision  to  oppose  this  con- 
tempt citation  is  certainly  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  this  conduct:  however,  I 
feel  a  contempt  citation  would  set  Con- 
gress on  a  very  dangerous  course  without 
precedent  or  Justification. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  CBS  to  put  its  own  house  in  order. 
It  is  obvious  Congress  has  no  business 
deciding  what  is  truth,  for  we  ourselves 
are  the  subject  al  a  good  portion  of  the 
news  and  that  would  be  an  unresolvable 
confiict  of  interest.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  in  the  public's  best  interest 
for  our  networks  to  employ  self-criticism 
and  improvemmt,  and  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  arrival 
at  the  decision  to  vote  against  citing  Dr. 
Frank  Stant(m  and  CBS  for  contempt  of 
Congress  has  not  been  easeful. 

I  vote  against  the  citation  on  the 
ground  that  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  mismatched  questions  and  answers  on 
the  television  program.  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  our  committee  already  pos- 
sesses sufficient  information  on  which  to 
base  a  legislative  Judgment. 

Let  the  RxcoRD  show  that  this  Member 
of  Congress  is  still  plagued  by  whether 
the  public's  right  to  know  includes  the 
right  to  know  if  the  person  on  the  screen 
is  answering  the  question  purported  to 
have  been  put  to  him. 

Moreover.  I  find  secrecy  odious  in  any 
but  the  strictly  private  sector  of  our 
society. 

One  laments  the  tragic  trend  toward 
making  strictly  public  business  private 
and  strictly  private  business  public. 

Mr.  IinNSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  June  24  hearing  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  on  CBS'  controver- 
sial editing  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon," Dr.  Stanton  bewailed  the  lack 
of  a  broadcaster's  equivalent  to  the 
printer's  ellipses,  which  are  used  to  indi- 
cate omission  of  words  or  phrases  from  a 
quote. 

Let  me  read  briefiy  from  the  printed 
copy  of  those  hearings: 

Dr.  Stamton.  We  have  been  searching  for 
a  long  time  In  broadcast  news,  both  for  radio 


and  for  television,  to  find  the  equivalent, 
for  ezac  >le,  of  the  three  dots  that  the 
printer  hij.  We  have  not  found  that  par- 
ticular device. 

Mr.  Mankixi.  Would  that  not  simply  be  to 
let  the  jump  cut  take  place  without — maybe 
you  can  define  these  terms.  If  you  do  not 
put  In  the  reverse,  which  was  In  the  Henkin 
Interview,  when  you  cut  the  tape  It  wlU  be 
quite  obvious  to  the  person  watching  the 
screen,  Isnt  that  true? 

Dr.  Stakton.  That  Is  a  very  good  ques- 
tion. We  have  experimented  with  Jump  cuts 
and  I  am  not  sure  aU  the  members  of  the 
oommlttee  are  famlUar  with  this. 

Mr.  Manwjj.  Would  you  define  It  for  the 
record? 

Dr.  Stanton.  Sir? 

Mr.  Manxlu.  Would  you  define  what  you 
mean  by  Jump  cuts? 

Dr.  Stanton.  A  Jump  cut  Is  a  cut  In  the  film 
where  jrou  take  out  some  txiaterlal  for  edit- 
ing purposes  and  you  dont  do  any  bridg- 
ing at  that  particular  point  so  that  a  man 
might  have  his  head  over  here  In  one  scene 
and  you  cut  and  his  head  suddenly  goes 
over  here. 

Mr.  Manelli.  Does  that  not  take  the  place 
of  the  three  dots? 

Dr.  Stanton,  l^at  could  take  the  place 
of  the  three  dots  but  I  think  we  would  be 
before  you  for  a  different  reason. 

Mr.  Mankixi.  Why? 

Dr.  Stamton.  Ridicule  of  the  person  Inter- 
viewed because  at  one  moment  he  may  have 
a  pipe  or  clgar«tte  in  his  mouth  and  the 
next  minute  it  Is  gone.  It  creates  all  types 
of  problems. 

Mr.  Manvxxi.  Don't  the  people  being  inter- 
viewed object,  not  for  that,  but  because  their 
appearance  is  tbat  they  are  saying  things 
which  they  didn't  say  and  that  appearance 
Is  enhanced  by  Interjecting  cutaways  to  the 
interviewer  so  that  you  cannot  see  that  the 
splice  has  been  made?  Tliat  is  really  the 
more  basic  complaint,  isnt  it? 

Dr.  Stanton  .  That  is  a  matter  of  editing 
Judgment  and  that  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  It  seems  to  me.  As  far  back  as 
I  think  a  year  ago  we  made  up  a  special  fUm 
to  see  how  these  things  would  work,  various 
techniques,  to  try  to  find  the  three  dots  be- 
cause that  is  something  that  we  don't  have. 

As  author  of  the  truth  in  news  broad- 
casting bill.  HJl.  6935,  I  believe  I  have 
found  Dr.  Stanton's  elusive  ellipses  for 
him.  Much  of  the  controversy  which  pro- 
voked today's  debate  centers  around  this 
lack.  Certainly  had  CBS  clearly  Identi- 
fied the  portions  of  its  documentary 
that  were  edited  out  of  context  at  the 
time  of  broadcast,  there  could  have  been 
few  recriminations  afterward.  It  may 
never  be  known  if  CBS  was  merely  vic- 
tim of  television's  rigid  time  require- 
ments and  condensed  the  interviews  not 
wisely  or  too  well,  or  If  CBS  editors  cut- 
and-pasted  interviews  out  of  context 
with  deliberate  intent  to  defraud. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  enactment  of 
my  legislation  would  help  prevent  such 
unhappy  controversies  from  occurring 
in  the  future.  Very  simply.  HJl.  6935 
would  supply  Dr.  Stanton's  "three  dots" 
by  requiring  the  clear  and  explicit  label- 
ing of  broadcast  news  and  news  docu- 
mentaries that  have  been  staged,  edited 
or  altered  out  of  context.  This  would 
alert  the  viewing  public  Just  as  plainly 
as  does  the  label  a  food  manufacturer 
must  place  on  his  product  if  artificial 
coloring  or  fiavoring  have  been  added. 

On  radio,  my  bill  calls  for  a  disclaim- 
er by  the  announcer  before  and  after 
such  sequences,  in  much  the  same  way 
we  now  hear  the  familiar  aniraunce- 


ment.  "The  preceding  was  recwded." 
For  television,  broadcasters  would  su- 
perimpose a  disclaimer  on  the  screen 
during  transmisston  of  the  sequence, 
precisely  the  same  way  they  now  label 
some  portions  of  moon  shots  as  "simu- 
lated." It  would  work  no  greater  hard- 
ship on  broadcasters  than  that. 

As  I  have  stated  on  this  floor  befcn-e, 
it  seems  remarkable  to  me  that  the  net- 
works have  not  voluntarily  adopted  my 
proposal.  As  honest  reporters,  who  are 
constantly  proclaiming  that  "the  people 
have  a  right  to  know,"  it  is  a  solenm 
obligaticxi  they  owe  their  audiences.  The 
right  to  know  includes  the  right  to  know 
whether  the  news  being  broadcast  into 
American  homes  is  the  whcde  story,  only 
a  part  of  the  story,  or  the  broadcaster's 
version  of  the  story. 

Last  spring,  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  re- 
marks (HI  my  truth  in  news  broadcast- 
ing bill  to  Dr.  Stanton,  among  many 
others  in  the  news  media.  I  received  no 
acknowledgment  from  him,  but  in  view 
of  the  attention  TLB..  6935  has  received 
in  radio- television  trade  Journals,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  b^eve  he  is  unaware  of 
its  existence.  Yet  in  his  June  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions he  states  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  at  a  loss  in  finding  a  substitute  for 
the  printed  ellipses.  Either  they  are  not 
looking  very  hard,  or  there  is  a  lack  of 
sincerity  in  their  search. 

Whatever  action  is  taken  by  the  House 
today,  I  sincerely  hope  that  truth  in 
news  broadcasting  will  soon  be  accorded 
hearings  by  the  committee  chaired  by 
my  good  friend  and  very  able  c(^eague, 
the  gentletman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr, 
STACGxas).  Enactment  of  HJl.  6935, 
which  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
OEo,  contains  no  threat  of  first-amend- 
ment Infringement  and  some  very  solid 
guarantees  that  the  American  public 
will  be  able  to  more  accurately  evaluate 
the  validity  of  news  programs  broadcast 
into  their  homes. 

The  bill  foUows: 

H.  R.  6836 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communicatlaiui  Act  of 
1834  to  provide  for  more  responsible  news 
and  public  affairs  programing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre*entativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  part  1 
of  title  III  of  the  CommimlcaUons  Act  of 
1934  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"NEWS     AND    PUBLIC    ATFAIXS    PBOOaAMIMC 

"Sac.  331.  (a)  No  Uoenaee  may  broadcast 
any  program  which  contains  a  tUmed  or 
video-taped  sequence  purporting  to  be  fac- 
tual reporting  if  the  event  shown  has  been 
staged,  edited,  or  altered  In  any  way,  or  If 
Interviews  have  beMi  arranged,  edited,  or 
altered  so  that  questions  aikd  answers  are 
no  longer  In  their  original  context,  unless 
such  sequence  Is  expUdtly  labeled  through- 
out its  entire  showing  as  having  been  staged, 
edltad,  rearranged,  or  altered,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

"(b)  No  Uoenaee  may  broadcast  by  radio 
any  recorded,  audio-taped  or  otherwise 
audlo-tranacribed  aequence  purporting  to  be 
factual  reporting  if  tbe  event  has  been 
staged,  edited,  or  altered  in  any  way,  or  If 
interrlews  have  been  rearranged,  edited,  or 
altered  ao  that  questions  and  answers  are  no 
longer  in  their  original  context,  unlea  sueb 
sequence  is  explicitly  described  by  any  an- 
nouncer both  before  and  fallowing  the  broad- 
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ca«t  of  the  Mqu«nc«  w  bavUig  b«en  ataged. 
edltad.  raarrftngMl.  or  kiured. 

"(c)  Any  live  iwquanc*.  wbetb«r  for  t«le- 
vlBlon  or  rsdlo  broadcut,  tbM  U  staged  cr 
U  a  dramatization  purportlnc  to  b«  factual 
reporting  must  be  clearly  Identified  aa  a 
staged  or  dramatised  aequence  In  aocord- 
ance  with  the  metbods  deeerlbed  In  para- 
grapba  (a)   and  (b). 

"(d)  Complete  tranacrlpta  of  unedited  In- 
terriewa  muet  be  aTaUable  for  dUtrlbutlon 
on  request  and  at  a  nominal  fee  Immediately 
after  broadcast  of  any  Interrtews  that  have 
been  edited,  altered,  or  rearranged. 

"(e)  Wbenerer  a  bfXMdeaat  station  pre- 
sents one  side  of  a  controversial  Issue  of 
public  importance,  such  staUon  shaU  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  preeentaUon 
of  contrasting  vlewa." 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  B«r.  %>eaker,  many  cen- 
turies ago.  a  Ore^  named  Heraclltus 
of  Ephesus  described  the  task  of  or- 
ganized society  aa  follows: 

To  combine  that  degree  of  Uberty  with- 
out which  law  would  be  tyranny  with  that 
degree  of  law  without  which  liberty  would 
be  license. 

Oovemments,  in  the  tradltian  of  West- 
em  civilization,  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinuous search  to  find  and  preserve  that 
delicate  balance — ^the  balance  between 
tyranny  and  license,  between  autocracy 
and  anarchy. 

Oovemment  exists  to  protect  minori- 
ties against  oppression  by  the  majority 
and  also  to  protect  the  majority  against 
the  enthronement  of  any  minority. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Oovemment  to  curb 
the  excesses  by  which  any  one  element 
of  our  society  would  aggrsLndize  itself  at 
the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole  and  as- 
sert its  own  rights  in  a  way  that  inhibits 
the  rights  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  Is  a  concomitant  of  freedom  that  no 
single  entity  of  society  may  became  too 
powerful  or  set  itself  above  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

In  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  it  was 
the  specter  of  a  state  church  wfaooe  pow- 
er over  government  was  feared,  and  that 
power  was  curbed. 

In  the  day  of  Andrew  Jackson.  It  was 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which  had 
assumed  economic  power  over  the  Oov- 
emment Itself,  and  exercised  a  strangle- 
hold upon  the  economic  windpipe  of  the 
Nation.  That  power  was  curbed,  and 
greater  economic  freedom  resulted. 

In  the  era  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  monopolistic  trusts 
and  the  private  utilities  had  grown  too 
powerful  and  their  pow«r  was  restricted 
by  Congress. 

In  the  1930's  it  was  the  employer,  big 
business,  whose  power  was  curbed  to 
create  greater  freedom  for  employees, 
and  In  the  1940's  and  1950's.  the  power 
of  organized  labor  was  restricted  to  re- 
dress the  balance. 

Today  television  has  assumed  great 
power  over  the  American  people.  Ccm- 
gress  enacts,  laws  to  reqiilre  "truth  in  ad- 
vertising." Hardly  anyone  suggests  It  is 
an  invasion  of  free  expression  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  being  purposely  mis- 
informed. 

Hardly  anyone  contends  that  Congress 
Impaired  that  freedom  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment  when  it  inquired  a 
few  years  ago  into  rigged  television  con- 
tests and  dishonest  network  quiz  shows. 
Everyone  accepted  the  right  of  Congress 


to  protect  the  public  from  deliberate  de- 
ception. Nobody  called  that  exposure  of 
dishonesty  a  Uieat  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Today  the  three  television  networks 
contain  the  most  powerful  group  of  men 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  elected 
by  the  public.  Tet  they  increasingly  con- 
trol the  gates  through  which  the  public 
may  get  Its  information. 

The  networks  are  not  licensed  as  lo- 
cal stations  are  licensed  and  required  to 
live  up  to  certain  standards  in  the  public 
interest.  Yet  local  TV  stations  through- 
out the  Nation  are  dependent  upon  the 
networks  for  90  percent  of  their  prime 
time  program  material. 

By  their  coverage,  or  lack  of  coverage, 
the  networks  can  make  or  break  a  pubUc 
cause,  an  individual  reputation,  a  politi- 
cal candidate,  an  administration,  perhaps 
even  a  form  of  government  hallowed  by 
centuries. 

By  their  selection  and  treatment  of 
news,  the  three  networks  are  in  a  his- 
torically unrivaled  position  to  mold  the 
minds  and  control  the  impressions  of 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

If  the  networks  determine  to  empha- 
size only  one  side  of  a  public  Issue  and 
feature  primarily  those  whose  oplnicHi 
conforms,  then  that  is  the  side  to  which 
most  Americans  will  be  most  favorably 
exposed. 

If  the  network  CMimientaries  lie  or 
distort  the  truth,  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  public  is  without  defense  to 
know  the  truth. 

"Ye  shaU  know  the  truth"  promise  the 
Scriptures,  "and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  Yet  how  shall  we  be  free  if  we 
are  t<^d  untruth,  and  none  Is  given  equal 
voice  in  the  same  public  fonun  to  dis- 
pute it? 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  quite  distinct 
from  monopoly  of  the  press.  One  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  other.  Monopoly  itself 
Implies  censorship.  Freedom  of  the  press 
was  written  into  the  ConstitutlMi  to  pro- 
tect against  a  monopoly  of  Information 
by  government.  Is  It  somehow  less  dan- 
gerous, or  less  insidious,  if  that  mon<H)oly 
and  censorship  be  exercised  by  private 
individuals  not  answerable  to  the  public? 

Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

Error  of  optnlon  may  be  tolerated  so  long 
as  truth  Is  free  to  combat  It. 

Yet  how  can  truth  be  free  If  a  power- 
ful television  network  refuses  to  tell  the 
public  through  its  Congress  what  that 
truth  may  be? 

Our  whole  system  of  self-government 
is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  public,  given  ample  (vportunlty  to 
hear  all  sides,  will  choose  wisely. 

Today  a  mighty  television  network 
stands  accused  of  having  manufactured 
news,  of  having  fraudulently  staged 
events,  of  having  purposely  distorted  an 
important  interview  by  cropping  answers 
and  Juxtaposing  them  to  other  questions 
and  thus  deliberately  misleading  the 
public  as  to  what  actually  was  said. 

This  is  a  serious  charge. 

If  it  be  tme.  is  it  any  more  defensible 
than  the  discredited  political  practice  of 
cropping  and  doctoring  photographs  so 
as  to  give  a  false  impression  ? 

And  If  the  charge  be  untrue,  then 
does  not  this  powerful  network  owe  to 


its  own  honor,  and  to  the  American  pub- 
lic from  which  It  earns  its  profits,  the 
responsibility  to  produce  the  unedited 
film  and  demonstrate  that  the  charge  Is 
untrue? 

Does  freedom  of  the  press  imply  a 
freedom  to  lie,  or  a  freedom  to  malign, 
or  a  freedom  to  engage  deliberately  In 
factual  misrepresentation?  I  think  not. 
Courts  have  hdd  that  it  does  not. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
would  surely  seem  to  in^ly  the  right  of 
the  public,  through  its  duly  elected  Rep- 
resentatives, to  know  and  hear  the  truth. 

What  Ccmgress  is  asking  CBS  to  an- 
swtx  for  today  Is  not  Its  opinions,  wheth- 
er they  be  right  or  wrong,  but  whether 
they  have  told  truth  or  falsehood  to  the 
American  public. 

Olven  the  unprecedented  power  of  net- 
work television  in  our  ccntemporary  so- 
ciety, it  would  seem  that  Congress  has 
not  only  the  right  but  the  clear  duty  to 
do  so.         

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  vote  today  will  decide  whether  the 
national  news  media  Is  free  to  censor  the 
news  and  resort  to  distortion  with  im- 
punity— or  whether  this  same  media  of 
the  Nation  has  an  obligation  and  duty 
to  report  the  news  fairly  and  im- 
partially. 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  is  the  issue — and  the  question  is 
whether  the  American  people  wlU  be 
protected  from  distortion  and  become 
the  victims  of  controlled  news. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  very  briefiy  what  I  believe  is  the 
heart  of  this  very  difficult  matter.  My 
point  Is  that  the  very  natiire  of  the  con- 
troversy before  us  Illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  in  setting  forth 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  as  extremely  Important  foundations 
upon  which  our  system  of  government 
would  rest. 

None  of  us  would  question  the  sincerity 
and  dedication  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  bringing  this  citation  to  us  but 
In  all  fairness  we  must  also  note  that 
these  are  matters  of  opinion  and  Judg- 
ment which  are  at  least  debatable.  I  be- 
lieve we  also  have  a  duty  particularly 
to  recognize  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission — the  agency  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  to  oversee  broad- 
casting— has  also  thoroughly  examined 
the  same  allegations  considered  by  the 
investigating  committee.  And  the  Com- 
munications Commission  has  arrived  at 
a  very  different  conclusion. 

In  its  letter  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
West  Virginia,  dated  April  28,  1971,  the 
Communications  Commission  reiterated 
its  policy  that  it  will  intervene  in  news 
or  documentary  programs  where  there  is 
extrinsic  evidence  of  deliberate  distor- 
tion. But  the  Commission  unanimoxisly 
found  that  such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
program  in  question  here.  And  the  Com- 
mission added  that,  lacking  evidence  of 
deliberate  distorticn,  for  the  (Commission 
to  assume  the  role  of  arbiter  over  Jour- 
nalistic Judgment  would  be,  and  I  quote, 
"inconsistent  with  the  first  amendment 
and  with  the  profound  national  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  debate  on 
public  Issues  should  be  'uninhibited,  ro- 
bust, and  wide  open.' " 

Now  these  widely  different  conclusions 
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by  two  investigating  groups,  both  un- 
questionably sincere  and  dedicated, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  difficult  matters  of  Judgment 
about  which  reasonable  men  will  have 
many  different  shades  of  opinion.  In  the 
classic  phrase  of  the  Communications 
Commission,  and  I  quote  again: 

To  review  this  editing  process  would  be  to 
enter  an  Impenetrable  thicket. 

My  point  is  that  this  Is  a  thicket  which 
the  Congress  need  not  and  should  not 
enter.  The  Founding  Fathers,  in  writing 
the  first  amendment,  had  precisely  such 
a  situation  in  mind.  Certainly  the  press 
in  those  days  was  far  more  violently 
partisan  and  opinionated  than  is  gen- 
erally true  today.  Most  Journals  in  those 
days  were  published  specifically  to  ad- 
vance a  cause  or  party,  and  slander  and 
diatribes  against  opponents  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  press.  Yet  in  cir- 
cumstances far  worse  than  any  that  have 
been  suggested  or  alleged  here,  the 
authors  of  the  first  amendment  estab- 
lished once  and  for  all  that  the  people 
should  be  the  ultimate  Judge,  and  the 
Congress  should  not  and  must  not  exer- 
cise surveillance  over  the  press. 

So  the  crucial  question  here  is  not 
whether  this  program  was  right  or  wrong 
in  every  detail,  or  even  in  its  broad 
sweep.  I  have  my  personal  doubts  about 
the  program,  but  that  is  not  the  issue. 

The  first  amendment  dictates  that  this 
Is  where  the  matter  should  rest.  The 
first  amendment  dictates  that  the  Con- 
gress, neither  by  legislation  nor  by  in- 
vestigation, should  enter  the  "impene- 
trable thicket"  of  sitting  in  Judgment 
upon  the  press  and  thereby  inevitably 
exercising  influence  over  the  press. 

For  these  reasons.  I  must  respectfully 
conclude  that  the  subpena  Issued  by  the 
Investigating  subcommittee  was  an  im- 
fortunate  overstepping  of  the  principles 
of  the  fli^t  amendment,  which  are  vital 
to  our  democracy.  Whether  Members  of 
this  body  fully  share  in  this  view  or  not, 
certainly  this  is  not  a  situation  so  clear 
that  we  would  be  Justified  in  taking  the 
unprecedented  step  of  holding  the  net- 
work in  contempt  of  Congress. 

My  vote  should  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered as  an  endorsonent  of  CBS  News 
or  its  policy.  I  do  not  approve  the  slant- 
ing of  news  or  the  one-sided  presentation. 

I  wish  I  might  support  the  very  fine 
and  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  STAccns),  he  Is  a 
fine  American  and  patriot.  I  have 
reached  my  conclusion  on  this  matter 
with  reluctance  but  I  think  it  is  right 
and  I  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  LEGQETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  op- 
pose the  contempt  motion  primarily  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Congress  has  no 
business  setting  Itself  up  as  the  arbiter 
of  truth  in  the  news  media.  We  can  re- 
quire that  the  media  provide  equal  time 
for  opposing  views.  This  has  already  been 
provided  by  C7BS  in  this  case.  But  to  say 
that  we  can  Judge  whether  CBS  was  or 
was  not  truthful — this  Is  nonsense.  Such 
action  would  be  incompatible  with  a 
democratic  society.  It  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  first  amendment.  More- 
over, It  would  be  Just  plain  ludicrous, 
considering  the  dismal  record  of  un- 
truthfulness the  Oovemment  has  su;cu- 


mulated  over  the  past  few  jrears.  Tlie  peo- 
ple must  Judge  for  themselves.  If  a  net- 
work loses  its  credibility,  it  will  also  lose 
its  position  in  the  mai^et^lace. 

This  is  my  main  objection  to  the  res- 
olution. I  brieve  there  are  also  three 
secondary  reasons  why  the  resolution 
should  be  voted  down. 

First,  the  outtakes  are  not  the  public's 
business,  any  more  than  is  a  rough  draft 
of  the  speech  I  am  giving  right  now.  What 
counts  is  the  final  product  that  is  offered 
for  public  consumption. 

Second,  the  outtakes  In  question  are 
simply  filmed  versions  of  a  speech  and 
an  interview  which  are  already  available 
to  us  in  transcript  form.  The  committee 
report  maintains  there  is  some  mjrstical 
difference  between  the  film  and  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  Mr.  Hankin's  interview 
and  Colonel  MacNeil's  speech.  For  my 
part.  I  must  say  I  am  unconvinced. 

Third,  none  of  the  evidence  I  have 
seen  demonstrates  that  the  program 
committed  significant  distortion  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  true  that  Colonel  Mac- 
Neil  was  depicted  as  advancing  a  rather 
primitive  and  extreme  form  of  the  dom- 
ino theory,  when  in  fact  he  was  merely 
quoting  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  This 
was  undesirable  and  regrettable.  But  at 
a  later  point  in  his  speech,  the  colonel 
advanced  a  similar  statement  as  his  own 
view.  So  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say 
he  was  misrepresented.  I  understand 
the  colonel  feels  otherwise,  and  is  suing 
CBS.  Fine.  Perhaps  the  courts  will  agree 
with  him.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  courts, 
not  for  Congress. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  I 
fear  today's  vote  may  l)e  decided,  not 
on  the  issue,  but  on  the  bfisis  of  con- 
gressional courtesy.  We  have  a  tradition 
of  supporting  the  committee  chairman  in 
matters  such  as  these. 

If  such  Is  the  case  today,  it  would  be 
most  regrettable.  It  would  confirm  the 
popular  feeling  that  the  Congress  exists 
not  to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  as  a  gentlemen's  club  run 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Moreover, 
the  citation  will  almost  certainly  be  over- 
turned by  the  courts,  making  us  look  fool- 
ish as  well. 

So  I  hope  we  will  serve  ourselves,  the 
people  and  our  national  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press  by  voting 
down  this  contempt  motion. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose issuance  of  the  contempt  citation 
and  accordingly  vote  to  reconunit  the 
resolution,  for  these  reasons: 

First,  the  Issuance  of  the  citation 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  act  barred 
by  the  freedom-of-the-press  clause  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Supreme  Court 
cases  have  extended  this  provision  to  tel- 
evision and  radio  on  virtually  the  same 
basis  as  newspapers. 

Two,  the  issuance  of  the  subpena  by 
the  subcommittee  was  unnecessary  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  subcommit- 
tee already  has  the  full  text  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  that  were  edited  for  prepa- 
ration of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
These  transcripts  provide  the  Commerce 
Committee  with  what  it  needs  to  know 
if  it  chooses  to  draft  new  legislation  to 
prevent  network  deception  in  the  future. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thinfc 


we  are  caught  in  a  tangle  here  between 
the  committee's  broad  powers  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  airwaves,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  prestige  or  "face"  when 
confronted  with  a  refusal  of  a  witness  to 
provide  information  the  witness  sincerely 
believes  is  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. As  I  read  the  conmittee  report  and 
the  various  dissents.  I  believe  it  has  been 
clearly  established  in  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  investigaticni  that  answers  to 
a  specific  question,  or  statements  made 
in  a  speech  somewhere,  were  edited  Into 
the  film  to  wpear  to  be  answers  to  a 
completely  different  question,  and  out 
of  sequence.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
regard  that  as  an  abuse  of  news  free- 
dom. 

But  is  there  any  law  this  Congress 
could  pass  which  would  require  every 
news  program  and  every  news  documen- 
tary to  be  scrupulously  honest  and  scru- 
pulously fair  and  objective?  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  write  such  a  law.  and  It  went 
into  effect,  it  would.  I  am  sure,  be  quickly 
struck  down  by  the  courts. 

The  refusal  of  CBS  to  supply  certain 
material  not  used  on  the  air  in  the  broad- 
cast in  qiiestion  has  in  no  way  prevented 
the  committee  from  determining  that 
the  program  was.  in  some  respects,  prob- 
ably deceptive.  The  alleged  deceptions 
have  been  fully  exposed.  CBS  has  an- 
nounced it  ts  changing  its  policy  on  news 
presentation  to  avoid  deceptions  charged 
in  this  Instance.  Any  other  network  or 
television  station  would  now  hesitate, 
I  am  sure,  to  risk  exposure  for  using  sim- 
ilar techniques. 

The  committee,  then,  by  this  investi- 
gation, has  accomplished  a  primary  gocd 
of  warning  the  broadcast  news  media 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  when 
it  is  in  danger  of  being  manipulated  by 
deceptive  film  editing  in  news  broad- 
casts' so-called  doctored  news. 

CASK    IK>KS     NOT    ATIXCT    COMMXTT^B    POWBS 
TO    IMBtaULt* 

But  each  news  editor  or  producer  and 
their  employers  must  make  their  own  de- 
terminations as  to  what  is  truth  or  fact, 
and  how  to  present  it.  And  they  are  sub- 
ject to  as  much  criticism  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  committee  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  Vice  President,  or  compet- 
ing media,  may  wish  to  make  of  their 
Judgment,  fairness,  and  objectivity.  The 
television  stations  themselves  exercise 
Independent  Judgment  as  to  what  net- 
work presentations  they  will  air,  know- 
ing that  if  a  program  is  designed  delib- 
erately to  mislead  or  defraud  the  public 
as  to  the  facts,  the  station  which  uses  it 
Is  subject  to  discipline  at  license-renewal 
time  or  under  the  fairness  doctrine.  CBS 
is  being  sued  for  damages  as  a  result  of 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon "  and  this 
case  will  give  the  courts  the  opportunity 
to  decide  questions  a  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^r- 
eign  Commerce  has  raised  about  the 
truthfulness  of  the  broadcast. 

I  realize  that  the  committee's  main 
purpose  In  seeking  a  contempt  citation  is 
CO  have  the  courts  also  decide  the  limits 
of  congressional  power  in  compelling  tes- 
timony or  the  presentation  of  subpenaed 
documents  In  matters  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  airwaves.  Bat  the  committee 
V70uld  have  to  show  the  need  for  this  ma- 
terial for  a  clear  legislative  purpose,  and 
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as  I  said,  I  do  not  see  how  any  law  could 
be  wrlUen.  based  ao.  the  record  in  this 
case,  which  could  limit  a  broadcaster's 
right  to  decide  what  Is  news  and  how  it 
should  be  presented. 

Exposure  of  abuses  is  one  thing — and 
any  abuses  In  this  Instance  have  been 
exposed.  Future  abuses  similar  to  those 
charged  in  this  case  can  also  always  be 
exposed — and  undoubtedly  wUl  be.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  resolutlan  for  a  con- 
tempt-of-Congress  citation  in  this  case 
because  I  do  not  think  this  case  could 
make  an  iota  of  difference  one  way  or 
another  in  the  committee's  actual  pow- 
ers to  deal  with  news  broadcast  abuses 
by  law. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Introduce  at  this  time  a 
letter  sent  to  me  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the 
nationsd  journalism  fraternity,  which 
strongly  opposes  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  citing  CBS  in  contempt  of  Congress. 

I  expect  to  vote  against  the  commit- 
tee and  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues also  vote  against  this  dangerous 
precedent-setting  efforts  to  deny  CBS  its 
first-amendment  rights. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
Issues  Involved  here  because  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  chairing,  Just  completed  a  series 
of  hearings  in  which  freedom  of  the  press 
was  the  paramoimt  issue. 

If  the  Members  of  this  body  are  truly 
concerned  about  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
matlixi  and  attempts  to  distort  reality, 
there  are  far  more  fertile  fields  to  ex- 
plore than  the  "Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
show. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  th<it  the 
media  should  have  no  restraints  what- 
soever in  publishing,  recording,  and  tele- 
vising, I  beUeve  that  this  Nation  will 
fare  far  worse  from  overregulatlon  of 
our  press  than  from  an  occasional  abuse 
carried  out  by  our  press. 

It  Is  better  to  have  too  much  freedom 
th'^n  too  lltUe. 

The  letter  follows : 

Sigma  Dxlta  Chi. 

Pbotkssionai.  JouiNAUsnc  Socirrr. 

Chicago.  lU..  July  8.  1971. 
Open  tetter  to  the  MemJyera  of  tJie  Hoiue  of 
Representatives: 

Sigma  Delta  Cbl.  with  a  memberablp  of 
more  than  31,000  journalists  throughout  the 
country,  urges  you  to  kill  the  contempt  cita- 
tion recommended  by  your  Commerce  Com- 
mittee against  CBS  and  its  proddent.  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton. 

Approval  of  the  citation  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  our  cherished,  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed freedom  of  the  press,  of  which  broad- 
cast journalism  Is  an  Integral  part.  Such 
action,  endorsing  efforts  of  governmental  offi- 
cials to  snoop  into  non -broadcast  Doaterlal, 
would  serve  to  Intimidate  and  harass  all 
newsm«n  In  the  future. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  takes  this  occasion  to 
reaffirm  Its  stand  against  any  Interference 
with  the  crucial  role  of  the  news  media  In 
freely  presenting  Information  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Pishing  expeditions  such  as  the 
one  undertaken  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee must  be  stopped  If  eonstituUonal  liberties 
are  to  be  preserved. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
registered  their  opposition  to  the  motion 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 


eign Commerce  to  cite  CBS  and  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
I  regard  a  vote  for  the  contempt  citation 
as  a  grave  infringement  upon  the  funda- 
mental right  of  freedom  of  the  press,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  essential  for 
democracy,  and  therefore  we  cannot  al- 
low a  controversy  over  editing  ethics  to 
Justify  governmental  surveillance  of  the 
news  media.  The  question  before  us  today 
does  not  concern  the  propriety  of  the 
CBS  documentary.  It  is.  rather  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  propriety  of  Congress 
to  engage  in  acts  constituting  surveil- 
lance of  the  press.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Congress  to  use  its  ominous  powers 
to  seek  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  a  documentary.  To  engage  our  powers 
in  this  search  is  an  unwarranted  intru- 
sion which  clearly  violates  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  that  freedom  of  the 
press  under  the  first  amendment  does  not 
automatically  extend  to  television  and 
radio  because  use  of  the  airwaves  is  a 
Oovemment-regulated  franchise  Is  a 
tenuous  one.  The  authority  of  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Is  purely  organizational,  designed 
to  spare  us  from  chaos  on  our  television 
screens.  There  can  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  printed  and  nonprinted  news 
media  insofar  as  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  first  amendment  expressly  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  not  act  to  re- 
strain freedom  of  the  press.  We  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  distortion  in  the 
press  by  abrogating  the  rights  guaran- 
teed In  the  Constitution.  The  only  way 
to  provide  for  a  responsible  media  is 
through  encouraging  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  in  a  free  press. 

I  respectfully  urge  a  vote  agsdnst  the 
committee's  motion. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  resolution.  The  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  which  won  a 
signal  victory  In  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision,  today  faces  another  major 
test. 

I  think  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  all 
take  a  good,  close  look  at  exactly  what  it 
is  that  this  resolution  proposes.  What  it 
bolL;  down  to  is  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  review  the  way  CBS  put  to- 
gether and  edited  this  specific  documen- 
tary— in  other  words,  the  committee 
wishes  to  Judge  the  documentary  by  its 
own  standard  of  truth. 

No  account  of  events  is  ever  made 
without  an  editing  procedure.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  spoke  to  this  point  when 
he  said: 

News  la  history:  recent  history.  It  Is  true, 
but  veritable  history,  nevertheless;  and  his- 
tory Is  not  total  recall,  but  a  deliberate 
pruning  of,  and  calling  from,  the  flux  of 
events  ...  a  personal  Impress  Is  Inevitable 
at  every  stage;  It  gives  Its  value  to  the  dis- 
patch, without  which  It  would  be  unread- 
able. 

For  Congress  to  attempt  to  look  over 
the  shoulder  of  a  newspaper,  a  television 
network,  or  anyone  else  exercising  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  constitutes  a  giant 
step  toward  control  over  the  content  of 
the  message,  for  one  cannot  simply  sep« 


arate  the  manner  in  which  a  program  is 
edited  from  the  content  of  that  program. 
The  outt&kes  which  the  committee 
demands  are  the  equivalent  of  the  news 
reporter's  notes  which  were  protected 
from  subpena  In  the  Caldwell  case.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  the  case  of 
Metromedia  against  RosenMoom,  re- 
cently upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
says: 

No  rational  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween radio  and  television  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  press  on  the  other  In  affording  the 
constitutional  protection  contemplated  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

Regardless  of  the  way  it  is  being  pre- 
sented, this  resolution  is  in  fact  an  at- 
tempt at  intimidation  of  the  press.  It 
would  exert  a  chilling  effect  on  the  net- 
works. That  Is  precisely  its  intent.  All 
the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  the 
subpena  was  not  issued  as  pert  of  a  le- 
gitimate Investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  constitutional  legislation,  but  in 
a  misgxilded  attempt  to  put  the  networks 
in  their  place. 

By  its  control  over  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, the  Government  has  great 
power  to  decide  what  we  shall  know  or 
not  know.  Only  years  after  their  mak- 
ing— and  even  then  over  the  vehement 
protests  ot  the  administration — are  we 
finding  out  some  of  the  basic  facts  and 
circumstances  about  Vietnam  policy  de- 
cisions. Propaganda  practices  like  those 
discussed  in  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" add  to  this  power. 

In  these  critical  times,  the  role  of  the 
press  as  a  counterbalance  to  govern- 
mental power  is  especially  vital.  Even  If 
we  had  the  ix>wer  to  regulate  in  this 
area — and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  do — 
the  danger  of  governmental  distortion  of 
the  truth  and  governmental  Intimida- 
tion of  those  who  would  report  it  is  far 
greater  than  any  danger  posed  by  pos- 
sible distortions  of  truth  in  reporting  the 
news. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  will 
soon  be  taken  by  this  House  on  the  con- 
tempt citation  against  CBS.  It  is  a  vote 
of  historic  Importance ;  one  which  I  per- 
sonally regret  is  necessary. 

An  attitude  is  developing  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  Government  cannot  with- 
stand the  glare  of  publicity.  In  the  past 
months,  several  major  issues  have  arisen 
which  have  prompted  either  Executive 
or  legislative  action  to  restrict  the  flow 
of  legitimate  information  to  the  general 
public. 

We  are  creating  an  atmosphere  of  cen- 
sorship which  can  only  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people. 

The  co»e  Issue  is  the  Independence  of 
the  editing  processes  used  by  CBS  per- 
sonnel. "The  charge  against  the  network 
is  that  mey  did  not  present  all  of  the 
material  in  an  objective  fashion. 

The  mere  process  of  editing  is  a  sub- 
jective matter,  for  the  determination 
must  be  made  of  what  is  newsworthy,  in- 
teresting, and  stimulating  for  the  view- 
ers. 

Through  the  vehicle  of  a  contempt  ci- 
tation an  attempt  Is  being  made  to  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  editing.  Any  indi- 
vidual in  public  life  would  prefer  to 
have  a  veto  over  what  30-second  clip  of 
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a  15-minute  speech  is  used  for  quotation. 
But,  we  carmot  do  so.  nor  should  we  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

This  Nation  has  at  times  been  Indebted 
to  courageous  Journalists  who  have 
withstood  tremendous  public  pressures 
in  order  to  report  events  In  a  different 
light  than  our  Government  at  times 
would  have  preferred. 

This  Is  the  job  of  any  journalist  what- 
ever his  medium  of  communication. 

Considering  the  legal  ramifications  of 
the  contempt  citation,  additional  reason 
is  given  for  the  defeat  of  the  contempt 
citation. 

The  first  amendment  is  clear  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  which  will 
infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  contempt  citation  is  in  effect  in- 
fringing for  its  attempts  to  compel  a  ma- 
jor network  to  justify  the  manner  in 
which  it  edited  its  film  and  videotapes. 

Broadcast  and  printed  media  were  re- 
cently placed  on  the  same  footing 
through  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
Rosenbloom  v.  Metromedia,  Inc..  39 
U.S.L.W.  4694  (June  7,  1971). 

Mr.  Justice  White  stated  in  a  concur- 
ring opinion  in  support  of  the  decision: 

The  first  amendment  gives  the  press  and 
the  broadcast  media  a  prlvUege  to  report  and 
comment  upon  the  official  actions  of  public 
servants  In  full  detail. 

Reporting  that  full  detail  Includes  the 
shortcomings  as  well  as  the  strong 
points;  the  failures  as  well  as  the  tri- 
umphs. We  cannot  afford  to  limit  the  in- 
formation to  the  people  or  we  shall 
surely  limit  our  capacity  as  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

If  a  judgment  is  necessary  on  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  networks,  let  the  people 
be  the  judge. 

We  place  our  future  in  their  hands 
every  2  years.  Surely,  the  quality  and 
scope  of  the  broadcast  media  will  not 
suffer  if  it  is  put  to  the  same  test. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  are  considering  a  resolution 
which  never  should  have  reached  this 
fioor.  If  the  House  votes  to  cite  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  its 
president.  Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  for  con- 
tempt, we  will  be  perverting  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  setting  a  precedent 
which  can  only  lead  to  further  erosion 
of  the  first  amendment. 

In  opposing  this  resolution,  we  are  not 
just  protecting  the  rights  of  CBS  and 
Dr.  Stanton — although  they  are  the 
issues  before  us — rather,  we  are  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  a  nation  to  benefit  from 
unfettered  journalism.  The  Court  said  in 
Grosjean  against  American  Press  Co.  in 
1936: 

A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  great 
Interpreters  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  To  allow  It  to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter 
ourselves. 

The  news  and  the  men  who  report  it 
must  have  the  greatest  leeway  if  the  Na- 
tion is  to  be  Informed.  The  Congress  must 
never  become  an  editor.  This  is  simply 
not  our  business. 

The  Court  has  often  spoken  of  "the 
chilling  effect"  which  would  result  from 
governmental  interference  in  the  news. 
If  a  newsman  had  to  ponder  each  time 
he  sat  at  a  typewriter  whether  he  was 
risking  his  right  to  publish,  how  safe 


would  the  first  amendment  be?  That  Is 
the  issue  before  us  today.  A  major  net- 
work broadcast  a  documentary,  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  which  criticized 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Now.  the 
network  and  its  president  face  a  con- 
tempt citation.  And  for  what  purpose? 
Because  Dr.  Stanton  refused  to  furnish 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  with 
outtakes — unused  film  from  the  broad- 
cast— one  would  think  that  the  texts  of 
the  interviews  in  question  were  other- 
wise unavailable.  Yet,  anyone  who  wishes 
to  can  read  the  entire  Interview  with 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel 
Henkin  in  the  March  8  Congressional 
Record;  so  what  is  the  reason  for  de- 
manding the  outtakes? 

The  quotes  CBS  chose  to  use  in  its 
broadcast  were  not  the  quotes  Secretary 
Henkin  might  have  preferred  or 
Individual  Congressmen  might  have  pre- 
ferred, but  editing  has  always  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  media.  The 
specter  of  Government  stepping  into  news 
judgments  is  all  too  apparent.  The  sub- 
committee's legislative  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  "distortions"  or 
"editing  practices,"  as  Chairman  Harley 
Staggers  described  it,  gave  false  impres- 
sions to  the  American  public.  That  pur- 
pose is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
legislative  surveillance. 

Where  news  is  concerned,  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  must  be  on  an  equal 
footing,  a  position  recently  affirmed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  Rosenbloom 
against  Metromedia  when  the  libel  laws 
established  by  New  York  Times  against 
Sullivan  were  applied  to  a  radio  station. 
Why  then  is  a  network  president  facing 
a  citation  for  contempt  when  the  same 
charge  would  never  be  considered  against 
a  newspaper  editor?  There  is  no  longer 
any  legal  reason  to  perpetuate  this  dou- 
ble standard. 

The  subcommittee  contended  that 
since  stations  must  apply  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a  li- 
cense, they  are  in  a  special  category.  But 
where  news  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  special  category.  FCC  licensing  pro- 
cedures promote  efficient  use  of  the  air- 
waves— not  editorial  policy.  The  FCC 
has,  however,  determined  that  CBS  com- 
plied with  the  fairness  doctrine  when  it 
later  broadcast  a  program  allowing  the 
documentary's  critics  to  express  their 
opinions. 

What,  in  fact,  did  Dr.  Stanton  do  to 
invoke  the  ire  of  Chairman  Staggers' 
subcommittee?  Did  he  fall  to  attend  the 
hearing  to  testify?  No;  he  appeared  June 
24  for  4  hours  and  answered  questions  on 
editing  practices,  but  Dr.  Stanton  cor- 
rectly drew  the  line  by  refusing  to  sub- 
mit unused  film  just  as  any  conscientious 
publisher  would  refuse  to  supply  his  re- 
porters' notebooks.  Nor  has  CBS  taken 
legitimate  criticism  lightly.  After  a  year's 
research,  the  network  issued  new  guide- 
lines designed  to  imnrove  its  documen- 
taries. Good  Journalists  are  their  own 
severest  critics.  I  suggest  CBS  Is  follow- 
ing that  tradition  by  reforming  from 
within.  The  network  needs  no  help  from 
us  amateurs. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  who  say 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  a 
deceptive  documentary.  No  one  has  come 


forth  with  legitimate  examples  of  Inac- 
curacies in  substance.  The  documentary 
rsdsed  very  serious  issues,  issues  which 
deserve  far  more  debate  before  this  body 
than  the  editing  procedures.  Why  has  no 
one  asked  If  the  Pentagon  budget  can 
justify  so  much  money  for  public  rela- 
tions? That  is  the  question  this  Congress 
should  be  considering. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  resolution  because  it  is  inherently 
wrong  for  Congress  to  interfere  with  the 
news.  It  is  true  that  CBS  will  lose  if  this 
resolution  passes,  but  Congress  wlD  be 
the  bigger  loser  for  passing  this  folly 
because  it  will,  I  beUeve.  be  correctly 
dismissed  in  the  courts.  Congress  has  no 
business  In  this  matter.  The  only  action 
we  can  take  In  good  conscience  is  to  vote 
against  this  bill.  That  is  our  only  choice. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  In- 
tent to  vote  against  citing  Frank  Stanton 
and  CBS  for  contempt  of  Congress.  I  will 
do  this  because  I  hold  the  freedom  of 
the  press  to  be  so  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  American  system  that  I  could  not 
do  otherwise.  I  am  mindful  of  the  words 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1787: 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  The  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  government,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a   moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

In  deciding  to  vote  against  the  citation, 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  approve  of 
the  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  I  believe  one's  views  about  the 
merits  of  that  program  are  irrelevant  to 
the  issue  before  the  House  in  the  Stanton 
cise.  As  John  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  in 
his  famous  essay  "Liberty": 

We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion  we 
are  endeavoring  to  stifle  Is  a  false  opinion; 
and  If  we  were  sure,  stifling  It  would  be  an 
evU  stUI. 

Having  expressed  my  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  I  should  like  to  state  that  there  re- 
main a  number  of  questions  troublesome 
to  me.  The  issues  involved  here  are  by  no 
means  as  simple  as  the  partisans  on 
either  side  have  tried  to  draw  them,  and 
I  should  like  to  state  my  concern  about 
these  unresolved  problems. 

Msmy  are  concerned  about  upholding 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the 
House,  and  in  particular,  about  protect- 
ing its  subpena  power  so  vital  to  the 
process  of  legislative  oversight.  This  con- 
cern is  valid  and  would  be,  to  me,  highly 
persuasive  were  constitutional  Issues  not 
involved.  Circumscribing  governmental 
prerogatives,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  most 
basic  purposes  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

What  concerns  me  far  more  is  the 
corollary  to  the  previous  argument, 
namely  that  Congress  needs  to  be  In- 
formed in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities. Mr.  Stanton  recognized,  appar- 
ently, that  it  was  legitimate  for  Con- 
gress to  inquire  into  the  processes  and 
articulated  standards  which  CBS  has 
adopted  in  genersd,  and  he  provided  In- 
formation on  these  points  willingly.  His 
objectlcm  was  to  any  discussion  of  the 
editorial  decisions  made  in  any  [>artlcular 
case.  His  statement  was: 
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I  ihAll,  howevar,  do  my  b«*t  to  answer 
questions  of  tbe  Subcommittee  wbicb  do  not 
seek  to  prot>e  ao  deeply  Into  the  news  proceea 
•s  to  resch  spedflc  Journalistic  practices  or 
tbe  editing  of  particular  broadcasts.  Tbe  line 
Is  a  dlflleult  one  to  draw. 

I  suggest  that  the  line  Is  not  Just  diffi- 
cult to  draw  but  may  be  entirely  artificial. 
Courts  have  long  since  learned  that  you 
must  look  beyond  articulated  proposi- 
tions to  their  effects  on  particular  people, 
beyond  the  words  of  the  laws  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  in  specific  cases. 
Courts  recognize  that  what  Lb  appropriate 
in  form  may  not  be  allowable  in  applica- 
Uoo. 

If  the  jnractices  of  the  broadcast  media 
are  a  legitimate  concern  of  the  Congress. 
then  the  examination  of  those  practices 
as  applied  in  specific  circumstances  is 
inescapable.  In  making  my  decision.  I 
have  demonstrated  my  belief  that  the 
House  should  not  call  upon  a  Journalist 
to  justify  hl«  position.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  must  acquiesce  when- 
ever the  press  speaks.  I  believe  it  entirely 
appropriate  for  committees  of  this  House 
to  conduct  Investigations  and,  from  its 
own  sources,  refute  whatever  criticism  it 
oxuiders  Invalid  and  reveal  whatever 
bias  and  unfair  practices  it  may  find  on 
the  part  of  the  media. 

Most  troublesome  to  me  is  a  fear  about 
the  condition  of  the  broadcast  media  in 
the  country.  I  have  previously  quoted 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Certainly  his  statement 
in  "Liberty"  is  among  the  most  eloquent 
and  well  reasoned  of  all  the  arguments  in 
behalf  of  freedom  of  expression.  Central 
to  his  thesis  is  the  concept  of  "Free  Mar- 
ket of  Ideas"  in  which,  eventually,  the 
truth  will  prevail  against  competing 
statements. 

The  argument  for  freedom  of  the  press 
is  the  same.  Such  an  argument,  however, 
presupposes  competition  among  those  in 
the  same  media  and  among  the  media 
themselves.  The  "Free  Market  of  Ideas." 
like  the  economic  free  market,  ceases  to 
function  efficiently  when  competition  is 
limited  by  oligopoly  or  monopoly.  Tradi- 
tionally, tbe  Oovemment  has  been  con- 
sidered the  gravest  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press.  But  it  is  not  the  only  threat.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  the  control  of 
mass  media  would  fall  Into  so  few  hands 
that  a  small  group,  outside  of  Govern- 
ment, might  be  able  to  control  the  vast 
majori^  of  the  infoxmaUoD  dlssemmated 
in  this  country. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  have 
reached  that  point  today,  who  argue  that 
the  members  of  the  broadcast  media  can- 
not make  each  other  accoimtable  to  the 
truth  because  they  are  so  few,  and  their 
interests  so  parallel.  If  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  argued,  only  the  Oovemment  can 
call  networks  to  account. 

I  think  it  important  that  networks  lis- 
ten to  that  argument,  not  out  of  fear  of 
Oovemment  control,  but  out  of  a  proper 
respect  for  what  we  mean  by  a  free  press. 
I  believe  that  they  must  continue  to 
probe,  to  examine,  to  speculate,  to  report, 
and  to  refute  not  only  the  statements  of 
the  Oovemment.  but  also  the  informa- 
tion purveyed  by  their  fellow  Journalists. 
Only  then  can  freedom  of  the  press  mean 
what  Jefferson  and  Mill  understood  it  to 
mean. 

I  do  not  believe  the  press  has  yet 


reached  this  state  of  irresponslbiUty,  and 
if  it  had,  the  kind  of  demand  nuule  upon 
Mr.  Stanton  would  not  be  the  appropriate 
way  to  correct  the  problem.  But  the  press 
must  be  tuxountable,  not  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. not  even  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  revealed  through  free  ex- 
change of  diverse  ideas. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only  an  essen- 
tial element  of  free  society,  but  a  free  so- 
ciety Is  essential  to  a  free  press.  The  gov- 
ernment which  protects  a  free  society 
protects  also  the  free  press  and  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  that  government  func- 
tion deserves  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
benefit  from  it. 

The  Oovemment  relies  upon  the  press 
to  disseminate  its  decisions  and  to  main- 
tain lines  of  communication  between  the 
pe(H>le  and  their  representatives.  I  would 
hope  the  press  understands  this  reliance 
and  the  responsibility  which  it  imposes 
upon  our  media.  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  American  journalism,  but  it  is  not  re- 
miss to  remind  the  press  of  its  contmuing 
responsibility  to  provide  etliical  stand- 
ards for  itself  and  to  protect  the  system 
of  freedom  without  which  the  free  press 
would  be  unorotected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  cite  CBS 
President  Prank  Stanton  for  contempt 
of  Congress. 

My  able  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  has  acted 
In  good  faith  and  I  do  not  argue  that  the 
editing  methods  of  broadcasters  are  al- 
ways in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  coimtry. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  want  what  is  best 
for  all  of  the  people.  But.  to  me.  the 
threat  of  Oovemment  intimidation  or 
censorship  works  coimter  to  our  objec- 
tives— an  educated  and  vigilant  citizenry. 
A  free,  inquiring  press  guarantees  the 
people's  right  to  know  what  Its  govern- 
ment is  doing — why,  where,  and  how  the 
government  operates.  To  censor,  bridle, 
or  control  the  views  of  the  news  media 
is  to  deny  the  people  the  facts  that  they 
must  have  to  formulate  opinions,  and  to 
choose  their  representatives. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  people's 
right  to  choose — to  select — the  news  they 
wish  to  read.  see.  or  hear,  is.  by  far, 
the  best  method  of  controlling  the  media. 
For  if  the  public  is  84>pidled.  or  Incensed 
by  the  media,  then  it  will  tum  to  other 
sources  for  its  news. 

I  feel  far  safer  getting  my  news  and 
views  direct  from  the  wide  choice  of  in- 
dependent voices  available  to  us  than  I 
could  under  a  system  of  censorship  from 
any  level  of  government,  however  well 
Intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat  of  public  dis- 
belief, the  threat  of  a  lapse  in  credibility, 
should  be  the  restraining  force  over  the 
media  and  its  commercial  sponsors — not 
legal  action  that  might  tend  to  bridle  the 
media  in  Its  attempt  to  cover  the  news. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  House  Resolution  534.  cit- 
ing CBS  and  Its  president.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  for  contempt  of  Congress.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  this  contempt  cita- 
tion arises  from  CBS'  and  Dr.  Stanton's 
refusal  to  tum  over  film  materials  and 
other  information   regarding  prepara- 


tion of  a  CBS  documentary.  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon." 

I  must  oppose  this  resolution  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
feel  that  the  power  of  subpena  should 
be  used  by  congressicHial  committees 
only  when  there  is  no  other  way  to  ac- 
quire specific  information  needed  for  a 
committee  investigation.  In  this  case, 
it  seems  clear  from  the  record  and  from 
the  minority  views  in  the  report  on  this 
resolution  that  all  of  the  information 
which  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  needs  to  legislate  in 
this  area  is  available. 

E^ren  assuming  that  the  program  on 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  de- 
liberately edited  to  achieve  deceptive  re- 
sults— in  which  case  the  committee's 
inquiry  into  the  editing  might  be  Justi- 
fied— there  would  still  be  a  question 
about  whether  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
pena the  outtakes  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  of  such  editing  and  complete 
the  committee's  inquiry.  I  might  sug- 
gest at  this  point  that,  should  the  net- 
works decide  to  broadcast  outtakes  in- 
cluding remarks  by  Members  of  this 
body,  many  of  my  colleagues  might  take 
exception  to  this  decision. 

Use  of  the  subpena  was  not  necessary 
In  this  case,  and  its  use  can  only  be 
construed,  as  the  minority  views  point 
out,  as  "arising  from  a  ooncem  for 
establishing  'what  is  truth'  by  a  gov- 
ernmental action."  This  kind  of  govern- 
mental inquiry  Into  journalistic  Judg- 
ment— which  was  clearly  rejected  by  the 
FCC — is  unwise. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sub- 
pena Issued  by  the  committee,  In  the 
absence  of  any  clear  legislative  purpose 
and  without  reason  to  believe  needed 
new  information  could  be  gained  by  the 
subpena,  Is  In  obvious  conflict  with  the 
first  amendment.  The  committee  inves- 
tigation was  clearly  being  carried  out 
In  an  attempt  to  exercise  a  highly  ques- 
tionable congressional  power  to  judge 
whether  TV  news  Is  factually  true — a 
judgment  which  cannot  be  rendered 
without  Interference  with  the  consti- 
tutionally protected  rights  of  joumaUsts. 

The  flisi  amendment  protection  of 
freedom  <rf  the  press  was  Intended,  at 
the  time  It  was  written,  to  provide  full 
protection  for  the  print  me<Ua — for 
radio  and  televisloD  had  not  yet  been 
devised.  However,  we  must  treat  broad- 
cast Journalism  as  having  the  same  first 
amendment  rights  and  protections  as 
newspapers.  Although  there  has  been  li- 
censing of  brocuicttsting  to  assure  fair 
use  of  the  public  airways,  it  has  not 
extended  to  Oovemment  oversight  of  ed- 
itorial and  news  judgments,  but  has 
been  to  make  sure  that  all  sides  of  an 
issue  were  fairly  presented.  Extension 
of  Oovemment  oversight  beyond  en- 
forcement of  the  fairness  doctrine  would 
be  a  clear  infringement  of  CBS'  first 
amendment  rights. 

With  regard  to  "fairness."  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  committee  report 
on  this  resolution  was  unavailable  im- 
tU  Bifter  the  session  began  today — and 
then  only  In  limited  quantity.  This  is 
not  a  fair  or  reasonable  approach  to  the 
legislative  process,  in  my  Judgment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
contempt  citation,  for  I   believe  that 
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the  first  amendment  rights  of  broadcast 
Journalism — now  the  primary  source  of 
news  for  millions  of  Americans — must 
be  protected.  Any  infringement  on  those 
rights,  such  as  that  now  prc^wsed  by  the 
committee,  would  be  imconsclonable  and. 
Indeed,  dangerous.  In  that  it  might  lead 
to  subsequent  censorship  of  this  and 
other  media.  This  is  a  risk  this  Nation 
cannot  possibly  afford. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  broad- 
cast by  WMCA,  New  York: 
(Radio  editorial) 
Prr  To  PmiNT 
(By  R.  Peter  Straus) 

Jttlt  3-*.  1871. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  the 
Pentagon  p^>ers  are  fit  to  print  Is  a  solid 
enough  victory  for  law  and  for  common 
sense.  The  Court  confirmed  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  means  what  It  says — that  Congress 
shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
the  preas. 

But  the  Court's  decision  has  not  ended  the 
state  of  undeclared  war  between  the  press 
and  the  politicians  In  this  country.  In  fact, 
the  day  after  the  decision  was  handed  down, 
a  oongreeslonal  committee  voted  contempt 
charges  against  CBS  TV  network  and  Its 
president  In  another  battle  over  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  conunlttee's  chairman,  Congressman 
Harley  Staggers,  wants  to  see  the  material 
CBS  didn't  broadcast  in  a  documentary  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon".  He  says  radio 
and  TV  newsmen  don't  have  the  same  free- 
dom that  reporters  have  In  print. 

If  that's  true,  we've  taken  the  first  step 
toward  full-time  government  censorship. 
Your  right  to  know  shouldn't  depend  on 
whether  you  read  the  news — or  hear  it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee resolution  citing  CBS  and  Its 
president.  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress.  I  regard  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  as  the  first  step  in 
repressing  and  muzzling  the  news  media. 

This  move  contains  the  seeds  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  and  would  lead  us  into  an  era 
of  intimidation  and  congressional  ar- 
rogance. A  revival  of  McCarthyism  would 
result  in  a  serious  collapse  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  checks  and  bcilances  and 
damage  our  rights  to  free  speech  and 
free  press. 

When  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee subpenaed  materials  unused  or  edited 
out  of  the  news  documentary  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  I  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  on  April  29,  the  fcd- 
lowing : 

I  am  concerned  that  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  may  un- 
knowingly be  contributing  to  the  growing 
hysteria  surrounding  aUeged  threats  to  free 
speech  and  protection  from  unreasonable 
search  .  .  . 

If  permitted  to  contilnue,  these  activities 
of  certain  governmental  agencies  oould  In- 
duce a  state  of  fear  In  this  country  only  to 
be  matched  by  the  awesome  year  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  your  Committee  wUl 
reconsider  this  action  In  the  light  of  the 
great  threat  it  pcses  to  the  continued  repu- 
tation of  your  Committee  and  the  House  as 
defenders  of  our  basic  Individual  freedoms. 

I  do  not  regard  the  original  and  the 
current  subpena  as  serving  any  valid 
legislative  purpose.  Congress  has  no  place 


setting  editing  standards  fcH-  broadcast 
news  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

In  the  recent  Rosenbloom  against 
Metromedia  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  first  amendment  covers 
broadcast  journalism  as  well  as  new^>a- 
papers.  Like  newspapers,  the  broadcast 
media  Is  only  liable  where  actual  malice 
or  reckless  disregard  for  truth  is  proven. 
The  broadcast  media  is  also  subject  to 
the  fairness  doctrine  requiring  that  all 
sides  be  presented.  CBS  fulfilled  this  ob- 
ligation on  two  follow-up  programs; 
aired  on  March  23  and  April  18. 

Congress  should  not  attempt  to  set 
standards  of  truth  In  the  production  of 
news  programs.  This  is  a  very  hazardous 
undertaking,  since  it  would  impose  one 
man's  perspective  of  truth  over  another's. 

As  Dr.  Stanton  testified  before  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  on  June  24 : 

What  we  do  object  to  Is  being  subjected  to 
compulsory  questioning  In  the  governmental 
Inquiry,  expreeely  intended  to  determine 
whether  this  or  any  other  CBS  news  report 
meets  Government  standards  of  truth. 

The  committee  argues  that  Uie  TV  out- 
takes under  subpena  sjn  not  the  same 
as  reporter's  notes,  and  therefore  not 
protected  by  the  first  amendment.  I 
disagree  with  this  distinction.  Broad- 
cast like  print  Journalists  have  their  own 
manner  of  taking  notes — film,  video- 
tapes, and  sound  recordings.  Whether  in 
print  or  broadcast,  the  Journalists  or  re- 
porters first  gather  their  news  materials, 
then  edit  and  present  their  stories  or 
news  programs  in  compressed  form. 
Personal  judgment  and  choice  enters  at 
every  step  of  the  news  process,  and  con- 
fidentiality of  material  as  well  as  sources 
needs  to  be  protected. 

There  has  been  a  few  court  rulings  on 
TV  outtakes.  For  instance,  the  reporter's 
privilege  laws  in  New  York  and  other 
States  protect  both  print  and  broadcast 
Journalism.  State  courts  in  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  California  have  Invalidated 
subpenas  for  TV  outtakes  on  si&tutory 
and.  in  a  California  case,  on  first  amend- 
ment groimds. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  amendment 
is  to  encourage  a  free  fiow  of  ideas  and 
views,  and  to  prohibit  Oovemment  from 
setting  standards  of  truth  for  free  speech 
and  free  press.  In  the  Caldwell  case  of 
1970  the  Supreme  Court  recognized  that: 

The  very  concept  of  a  free  press  requires 
that  tbe  news  media  be  accorded  a  measure 
ot  autcAiomy;  that  they  should  be  free  to 
pursue  their  own  Investigations  to  their  ends 
without  fear  of  governmental  Interference. 

The  press,  the  news  media,  serves  as  a 
critic  and  analyst  of  our  society  and  gov- 
ernmental process.  To  muzzle  it  by  rules 
governing  news  content  is  to  make  it  a 
subservient  press.  This  can  only  lead  to 
a  general  weakening  or  decay  of  our  basic 
freedoms,  particularly  free  speech. 

There  Is  a  risk  In  having  a  free  press; 
It  may  act  irresponsibly.  But  we  should 
take  that  risk  If  we  are  to  remain  a  free 
society.  James  Madison  understood  well 
the  dangers  of  a  free  press  but  warned 
against  attempts  to  correct  the  excesses. 

He  wrote: 

That  tills  Uberty  Is  often  carried  to  excess; 
that  It  has  sometimes  degenerated  Into 
Ucentlousnees.  is  seen  and  lamented;  but 
the   remedy   has   noi  yet   been   discovered. 


Perhaps  It  Is  an  evil  Inseparable  from  tbe 
good  with  whU^  it  la  alUed  .  .  . 

Ha>wever  desirable  those  measures  might 
be  which  might  correct  wltbout  enslaving 
the  press,  they  have  never  yet  been  devised 
In  Amertca. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  Madison's 
pragmatism  and  not  attempt  to  remake 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  DULSBLI.  Mr.  Presideit,  I  support 
the  privileged  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Siao- 
GERs) ,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

I  feel  that  the  network  had  a  respon- 
sibility to  respond  to  the  committee  sub- 
pena. I  believe  the  committee  was  Justi- 
fied, in  its  oversight  respcmsibillty,  in  in- 
sisting that  the  network  comply. 

Having  received  a  flat  refusal  to  com- 
ply, the  c(Hnmittee  voted  a  contempt  cita- 
tion. I  support  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee majority- 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  a  column  from  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
Courier  Express  by  William  F.  Buck- 
ley. Jr.: 

STAirroN  VcasTTS  Coircaxss 
(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Here  Is  the  background.  CBS  produced  a 
brUllantly  effective  documentary  called  "Tbe 
SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon."  Its  thesis  U  that 
the  Pentagon  does  a  lot  of  PR  work,  which  I 
found  about  as  s\irprlslng  as  Mr.  AgneWs 
revelation  that  tbe  networks  tend  to  show 
a  leftward  bias.  The  Issue  was  then  raised, 
and  Intelligently  discussed,  whether  the 
documentary  had  engaged  In  rather  unusual 
distortions.  Any  polemical  account  of  any- 
thing engages  In  what  one  might  call  distor- 
tions. I.e.,  the  stressing  of  one  set  of  points, 
and  the  underatresslng  of  another.  But  It 
was  charged  that  CBS  did  more:  That  the 
producer  took  words  uttered  by  a  Pentagon 
official  In  answer  to  one  set  of  questions,  and 
appended  them  to  a  different  set  of  ques- 
tions, so  as  to  give  the  viewer  the  Impression 
that  said  Pentagon  official  was  being  very 
perverse  and  very  unresponsive. 

At  this  point  a  congressional  committee 
began  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  case,  and 
notified  CBS  President  E>r.  Prank  Stanton 
that  It  desired  to  see  all  tbe  film  that  had 
been  taken,  from  which  tbe  final  had  been 
put  together.  To  this  Indelicacy,  Dr.  Stan- 
ton replied  no.  citing  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  And,  Indeed,  no  Journalist  gladly  per- 
mits others  to  see  his  notes,  no  artist  his 
early  drafts.  But  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  of  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  turns  out  to  be 
a  tough  homtM«,  and  he  prompUy  sub- 
poenaed the  CBS  rushes.  Dr.  Stanton  refused 
to  produce  them,  whereupon  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  to  find  blm  In  contempt,  and 
now  tbe  senior  committee,  by  a  two-to-one 
vote,  concurs  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  asked  to  say  yes  or  no. 

Dr.  Stanton,  who  Is  the  soul  of  honor.  In- 
sists on  reducing  the  conflict  to  generic 
terms.  "All  this  bolls  down  to,"  be  said,  "Is 
one  central  and  vital  question:  Is  this  coun- 
try going  to  continue  to  have  a  free  preas, 
or  Is  Indirect  censorship  to  be  Imposed  upon 
It?  The  Issue  Is  as  simple  as  that." 

But  surely  the  Issue  is  not  as  simple  as 
that.  It  Is  more  complicated  than  that.  Bep. 
Staggers,  who  by  tbe  way  Is  a  Democrat, 
put  It  this  way,  in  answering  Dr.  Stanton: 
'This  Is  the  most  powerful  media  we  have 
in  America  today  and  you  talk  about  'chilling 
effect"  .  .  .  Where  there  Is  untruth  put  over 
these  networks,  they  can  control  this  land, 
and  you  know  they  can."  Rep.  Clarence 
J.  Brown  came  to  the  defense  of  CBS,  If  not 
exactly  In  Just  the  way  Dr.  Stanton  would 
have  lUced.  "CBS  Ims  a  right  to  lie,"  said  Mr. 
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Brown,  "and  doM  *o  ftvquently."  But  than 
Mr.  Brown  aiiggattMl  that  CBS  ■bould  d«TlM 
tts  own  Mf«gu*rda  ■gatnat  a  rapatttlon  of 
s\ich  dlstorttona  aa  tba  Fantaigon  oom- 
mantary  waa  guilty  of.  "It  la  not  up  to  ma 
to  dadde  what's  untruthful,  blaaad  and 
■lantad,  but  If  Frank  Stanton  doaant  waka 
up  to  tha  fact  that  ha  baa  a  raaponalbUlty  to 
tha  Amorlcan  pac^a,  tha  paopla  will  take 
care  of  him — or  wa  will  take  oara  at  him 
aoma  other  way." 

Surely  Congreaa  la  makmg  Ita  own  aUnple 
polot,  which  la  that  broadeaat  Uoanaaea.  un- 
like nawapapar  publtahera,  are  already  regu- 
lated aa  It  stands.  Tla  such  artlelaa  aa  the 
nilmeaa  Doctrine,  and  that  Congreaa  haa  a 
continuing  reeponalblllty  to  oversee  the 
broad  rules  by  which  the  broadcasters  are 
goremad. 

Aa  recently  aa  In  1969,  when  tha  Communi- 
cations Act  waa  amanded,  Congreaa.  In  grant- 
ing certain  laununltlea  to  tba  talevlalon  In- 
dustry, wrote  that  "nothing  In  tha  forego- 
ing . . .  shall  be  construed  aa  rsUarlng  broad- 
casters In  connection  with  the  preaantatlon 
of  .  .  .  nawa,  documentarlea  .  .  .  from  the  ob- 
ligation impoeed  upon  them  under  this  Act, 
to  aSord  reaaonabla  opportunity  for  tha  dis- 
cussion of  ooofllctlng  Tiaws  on  issues  of  pub- 
lic lmp(8tance." 

Meanwhile,  deep  down  In  the  news  story, 
one  learns  that  CBS  has  just  now  Issued  a 
directive  govemlng  future  news  documentar- 
ies. "One  (dlractlTV)" — ^to  quote  a  summary 
of  It — "requires  that,  If  the  answer  to  one 
question  asked  of  an  Intarrtawad  person  Is 
taken  from  a  reply  to  another  queatlon,  the 
▼lewar  must  be  so  adTlsad."  Thoae  who  know 
Prank  Stanton  will  know  that  hla  reforms 
were  Instituted  because  of  hla  own  commit- 
ment to  fairness.  But  those  who  don't  know 
Frank  Stanton  will  quite  understandably  be- 
ll ve  that  hla  reforms  were  Inatltutad  bacauae 
of  congressional  pressure.  And  that,  children, 
Is  what  congressional  pressure  Is  all  about. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  committee  and  will  vote  to 
hold  CBS  In  contempt  of  Congress  be- 
cause I  believe  In  the  right  of  our  peo- 
ple to  know  the  truth. 

I  cannot  see  where  In  the  action  to- 
day any  first  amendment  violation  is 
Involved  Inasmuch  as  the  constitutional 
amendment  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tha  pr 


Congress,  li.  this  instance,  Is  not  mak- 
ing any  laws  but  rather  attempting  to  in- 
vestigate the  threats  to  free  speech 
which  have  been  brazenly  manipulated 
by  the  CBS  network  people  using  li- 
censes extended  by  a  Federal  acency. 

If  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the  Imag- 
Inatlcm  there  has  been  a  first  amendment 
violation,  it  has  been  the  censorship — 
even  more  than  that,  the  willful  distor- 
tion, by  the  CBS  network  operating 
through  its  aflUlates.  using  the  licenses 
granted  by  congressional  authority  be- 
ing exploited  to  misinform  our  pepole. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  between 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  to  use  the  ether  waves 
which  are  classified  as  being  vested  with 
a  public  Interest  and  owned  by  all  of 
the  people  and  therefore  supervised  by 
Cocigress  and  the  FCC. 

In  recent  months  we  In  Congress  have 
beheld  Judicial  approval  of  action  taken 
by  the  FCC  In  denying  licenses  to  TV  sta- 
tions and  radio  stations  in  the  common 
Interest  of  the  American  pe(H>le.  One  such 
incident  was  the  revocation  of  the  TV 
license  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  on  grounds  that 
it  did  not  program  its  TV  coverage  to 


omform  with  the  racial  proportions  of 
the  community.  None  of  the  champions 
of  free  speech,  including  the  right  to 
distort  TV  signals  here  today,  were  ever 
heard  to  utter  one  word  on  the  theory 
of  denial  of  free  speech  to  the  owners  of 
the  Jackson,  Miss.  TV  station. 

And  Americans  have  learned  that  the 
pettiness  of  banning  the  playing  of  Dixie 
and  displaying  the  Confederate  flag  on 
TV  has  been  as  a  result  of  guidelines 
from  the  FOC  bureaucracy,  without  smy 
first  amendment  violation  cry. 

Certainly,  since  the  FCC  was  created 
by  and  operates  under  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  has  demonstrated  quasi-dicta- 
torial powers  over  the  speech  matter  and 
programing  on  TV  and  radio  stati<Hi5. 
it  is  absurd  to  think  that  Congress — 
charged  with  the  reqwnsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  first  amendment  rights  of 
the  people  to  free  speech  and  free  press 
so  they  can  be  fully  informed — cannot 
insist  that  CBS  network,  as  the  benefici- 
ary of  Its  aftllllates'  licenses  to  operate 
an  opinion  making  monopoly,  not  will- 
fully Ue  In  what  is  told  the  people. 

Many  people  today  experience  the 
feeling  of  the  world  as  upside  down. 
What  is  reported  to  them  as  being  good, 
they  find  to  be  bad  and  what  they  are 
told  Is  bad,  they  end  up  finding  is  good. 
As  one  consituent  told  me: 

I  have  to  atand  on  my  bead  to  under- 
stand the  new  vocabulary  and  what  la  going 
on  In  America. 

Those  who  the  people  are  told  are  for 
war,  are  found  to  be  for  peace;  while 
those  who  act  and  talk  of  peace  are  those 
who  prolong  the  war  and  keep  it  from 
ending.  Likewise,  in  the  matter  at  hand. 
It  is  CBS,  cloaking  Itself  with  the  first 
amendment,  who  is  the  censor  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  and  who  would 
deny  the  American  people  the  right  to 
know. 

Jesus  said: 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. — John  8 :  33 

If  this  body  does  not  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today,  truth  will  continue 
to  be  a  stranger  in  our  land  and  the 
freedom  of  our  people  will  continue  in 
Jeopardy. 

I  urge  adoptl(»i  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
no  on  this  motion  to  cite  for  contempt  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  Dr. 
Frank  Stanton.  We  have  had  1  hour  of 
debate  on  this  issue,  all  that  is  permis- 
sable  under  the  rules  of  the  House — and 
the  lines  are  clearly  drawn. 

Those  who  seek  the  citation  for  con- 
tempt so  as  to  compel  Dr.  Stanton  to  pro- 
vide the  outtakes  take  the  position  that 
the  Congress  Is  entitled  to  see  them  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  CBS  In  its  docu- 
mentary "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
told  the  truth.  Those  of  us  who  oppoee 
the  citation  for  contempt  take  the  posi- 
tion that  It  is  irrelevant  what  those  out- 
takes  would  show  if  they  were  produced. 

It  Is  remarkaUe  how  the  first  amend- 
ment is  praised  by  all  in  the  abstract  but 
Is  too  often  denigrated  in  the  particular. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  already  ruled  in 
prior  cases  that  news  broadcasts  on  ra- 
dio and  television  are  entitled  to  the 
same  first  amendment  protection  as  Is 
afforded  newspapers.  No  Member  of  this 


House  at  this  point  In  time  would  sug- 
gest that  a  newspaper  r^wrter  produce 
his  notes  to  a  congressional  conomlttee. 
And  the  fact  Is  the  courts  have  already 
decided  that  such  a  demand  would  vio- 
late the  Constitution.  The  outtakes  of 
television,  which  are  as  we  know  the  un- 
used fUm  or  tape,  are  In  fact  the  ttie- 
vislon  r^Mrters'  notes  and  are  entitled 
to  the  same  first  amendment  protection. 

Fundamental  here  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  shall  have  the 
right  to  establish  a  standard  of  truth 
for  the  press,  and  the  press  includes  radio 
and  television  news  broadcasts.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Qovemment  does  not 
have  the  right  to  establish  the  stand- 
ard— a  sentiment  shared  by  the  f  oimders 
of  our  Republic  who  in  their  wisdom  es- 
tablished the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  recent  revelations  of 
the  standard  of  truth  used  by  the  Qov- 
emment, as  reflected  in  the  Pentagon 
cmpers,  demonstrate  how  right  the 
Founding  Fathers  were. 

We  can  all  agree  that  errors  and  mis- 
statements, and  Indeed  on  occasion  false 
statements,  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers and  spoken  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  of  this  country.  But 
on  balance  the  free  press  has  kept  this 
country  free  and  democratic  and  I 
would  not  reduce  its  protections  by  one 
iota. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  under  the  baleful  eye  of  the  CBS 
logo,  talking  about  contempt  of  Congress. 
But  the  issue  is  really  the  right  to  know. 
The  Issue  is  whether  someone  except 
CBS  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  truth. 

When  a  newspaper  prints  an  error,  its 
competition  Is  genendly  glad  to  correct 
the  story.  When  a  magazine  prints  an 
opinion  there  are  dozens,  even  hundreds, 
to  print  other  opinions.  But  when  a  tele- 
vision network  errs  or  lies  there  is  no 
competition  around  that  seems  willing  to 
broadcast  a  correction:  and  networks  do 
not  like  to  state  opinions,  at  least  out 
in  the  open.  Yet  no  individual  in  the 
country  has  enough  access  to  television 
networks  to  call  an  error  an  error;  and 
CBS  assuredly  is  unwilling  to  confess 
It  is  wrong,  or  has  been  wrtmg,  or  even 
that  it  has  an  editorial  point  of  view. 

So  who  is  to  protect  the  truth? 

Ideally  it  should  be  the  competition 
from  other  networks.  But  we  know  that 
this  has  not  assured  fair  reporting,  be- 
cause there  is  no  competition  between 
the  networks,  except  for  ratings  and 
prestige. 

Maybe  some  day  in  the  far  distant 
future  we  will  have  as  many  television 
outlets  as  we  have  magazines  and  news- 
papers, and  there  will  be  sufficient  oom- 
petttloo  to  assure  that  the  networks  re- 
port with  accuracy  and  care.  But  today 
the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  live  in  such 
a  perfect  world  as  that.  We  live  in  the 
world  where  the  baleful  eye  of  CBS 
reigns  with  a  mighty  hand. 

The  might  of  that  hand  was  made 
clear  to  me  when  CBS  broadcast  its  fa- 
mous "Hunger  in  America"  show,  which 
featured  many  scenes  in  my  district.  I 
demonstrated,  and  repeated  inyesttga- 
tlons  subseqxiently  demonstrated  that  the 
show  contained  outright  errors— or  lies — 
about  San  Antonio,  and  greatly  distorted 
the  actual  situation  in  the  city.  Yet  CBS 
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h«s  never  felt  that  it  h<)d  to  so  much  as 
admit  it  could  have  been  wrong,  much 
less  correct  the  record.  The  show  is  still 
being  used  all  around  the  country,  un- 
changed from  its  original  form,  though  I 
know  all  too  well  its  inaccuracies,  and 
though  others  including  Orvllle  Freeman 
have  said  it  was  "bluntly  and  simply  a 
travesty  on  objective  reporting." 

I  said  many  months  before  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  was  ever  broadcast : 

The  facts  and  opinions  carried  over  the 
network  outlets  have  powerful  ability  to  cre- 
ate public  opinion  or  influence  it.  The  com- 
bination of  film  and  sound  has  always  been 
a  powerful  one;  it  produces  great  drama, 
elicits  strong  emotions,  sets  loose  fervid 
thoughts.  Television  networks  have  great 
power,  and  tberefore.  they  bear  great  reapon- 
slbllity  In  their  use  of  It.  But  the  fact  la 
that  the  networks  are  responsible  only  to 
themaelves,  not  to  the  public.  How.  then,  la 
mlainf  ormatlon  to  be  corrected  when  It  cornea 
from  the  networka?  qow  are  false  statements 
to  be  corrected?  Wbereln  lies  the  redress 
when  the  networka  faU  In  their  reeponslbU- 
ity? 

We  have  before  us  a  grave  nroblem.  It 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  a  contempt  ci- 
tation. It  is  a  problem  of  arriving  at  some 
means  of  giving  the  public  some  protec- 
tion against  the  abuse  of  network  power. 
If  a  contempt  citation  is  a  poor  tool,  it 
is  the  only  one  we  have  available,  at  least 
right  now.  And  besides,  I  would  ask,  what 
does  CBS  have  to  hide?  Certainly  they 
would  not  want  to  hide  the  truth. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
vote  to  sustain  the  citation  for  contempt 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  170,  as  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
against  Frank  Stanton  and  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

An  hour's  debate  on  this  privileged 
resolution  is  altogether  Inadequate  on 
such  an  Important  matter.  H9wever  in 
the  limited  time  afforded  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

As  I  listen  to  the  proponents  of  this 
citation,  the  reason  for  the  issuance  of 
the  contempt  proceeding  was  in  order 
that  the  committee  might  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  editing  of  the  CBS  doc- 
umentary, in  order  to  proceed  to  legis- 
late to  avoid  similar  Instances  in  the  fu- 
ture where  there  were  presentations  by 
the  electronic  media  which  perpetrate 
fraud  and  deceit  against  their  viewers. 

If  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  can  rely  on  the  10  members 
of  the  committee  who  filed  dissenting 
views  contained  in  the  r^wrt,  then  the 
committee  already  had  all  of  the  infor- 
mation that  it  needed.  In  other  words, 
the  subcommittee  already  had  every- 
thing that  it  needed  tn  order  to  draw  its 
conclusions  about  the  propriety  of  the 
fraudulent  type  of  editing  used  by  CBS 
in  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  No  one 
denied  during  the  debate,  that  most  of 
the  substance  of  the  "outtakes"  souglit 
by  the  std>pena  was  alr^tdy  known  to 
the  committee  and  available  in  its  files. 

After  reading  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port which  contained  the  dissenting 
views,  I  note  these  members  set  out  por- 
tions of  the  interviews  with  Daniel  Hen- 
kin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 


Public  Affairs,  and  also  portions  of  the 
speech  of  Colonel  MacNdl.  Any  layman 
can  make  reference  to  the  report  and 
clearly  determine  both  the  distortions  of 
the  Henkin  interview  and  also  the 
changed  or  altered  text  of  the  Colonel 
MacNeil  speech.  There  it  is  for  anyone  to 
read  in  the  report.  It  is  clear  that  the 
comments  of  both  of  these  men  were 
changed  and  twisted  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  made  statements  which 
in  fact  they  did  not  make.  The  words 
which  appeared  in  the  documentary. 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagcm"  were  not 
the  words  actually  spoken  by  Mr.  Henkin 
or  by  Colonel  MacNeil. 

All  of  these  foregoing  distortions, 
changes,  and  alterations  constitute  de- 
ceit. However,  it  is  not  the  objective  of 
the  committee  or  the  Congress  simply  to 
make  a  finding  of  deceit  and  fraud.  Our 
purpose  is  to  legislate  to  avoid  repetition 
of  a  bad  situation. 

Unless  I  want  to  believe  that  10  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  not  telling  the 
truth,  I  am  drawn  to  the  result  that  the 
subcommittee  had  everything  it  needed 
in  order  to  reach  its  own  conclusions 
about  the  propriety  of  editing  by  CBS, 
and  thus  draft  legislation  to  prevent  this 
in  the  future.  The  committee  had  the 
total  script  of  the  speech  as  written  and 
approved  by  the  Pentagon  which  was 
given  by  Secretary  Henkin.  It  had  the 
tape  of  Colonel  MacNeil's  utterances  as 
well  as  his  preliminary  notes  which  the 
committee  could  compare  with  his  ut- 
terances as  portrayed  by  the  documen- 
tary. The  fact  that  these  were  all  avail- 
able to  the  committee  made  this  sub- 
poena unnecessary,  and  the  citation  for 
contempt  was  thus  without  any  founda- 
tion. 

If  the  materials  asked  to  be  subpenaed 
were  in  fact  already  available,  then  this 
means  we  are  iK>t  embarking  on  a  good 
test  case.  Congress  stands  to  lose  if  it 
presents  a  test  of  Its  authority  to  the 
courts  under  a  fact  situation  which  is 
not  strong.  The  dignity  of  Congress  is  at 
stake.  If  we  present  a  case  i^iich  is  not 
appealing  to  the  courts  because  it  can 
be  shown  there  is  little  practical  need 
for  the  subpena  or  for  its  enforconent 
by  this  contempt  citation,  then  we  may 
well  be  in  trouble.  This  matter  will  un- 
doubtedly go  to  the  courts.  At  this  point 
the  damage  to  the  public  has  been  slight, 
but  much,  much  more  damage  could  re- 
sult to  the  Congress  if  our  rights  are  di- 
minished and  our  power  of  oversight  of 
television  is  crippled  by  an  adverse  deci- 
sion growing  out  of  such  a  weak  case.  Our 
powers  in  the  future  could  be  aeverdy 
limited  by  an  adverse  Judicial  decision. 

On  the  other  hand  if  our  power  to  de- 
mand information  is  raised  in  a  strong 
way  or  to  use  the  words  of  prevailing 
court  decisions,  only  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  "compelling  need"  and  a  "lack  of 
an  alternative  means"  to  get  the  ixitor- 
mation  that  Ccmgress  needs,  then  the 
courts  would  undoubtedly  sustain  the 
power  of  Congress  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  and  in  this  I  Join 
with  those  who  have  provided  in  the  re- 
port their  minority  or  dissenting  views, 
that  Congress  must  not  fall  to  put  its 
best  foot  forward  whexi  we  go  into  a  test 


case  of  our  legitimate  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  respecting  the  use  of  the 
airways.  That  is  another  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  cannot  vote  to  support 
this  citation  for  contempt. 

Having  stated  that  I  shall  not  support 
the  committee  on  this  citation,  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  the  impression  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  procedure  of  citing  unre- 
sponsive witnesses  before  a  congressional 
committee  for  contempt.  Over  the  past 
13  years  I  have  supported  in  repeated  in- 
stances citations  for  c(»itempt  brought  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  also  the  Internal  Seciurity 
Committee.  But  in  those  instances  we 
were  talking  about  subversive  activities 
or  infiltration  of  our  government  by 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  sort  of  thing  involved  in 
this  citation  for  contempt.  No  questions 
of  national  security  are  involved  here. 
There  is  no  question  of  subversive  activ- 
ities, but  only  the  fact  that  CBS  was  mis- 
leading and  deceptive  and  also  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  committee  has 
in  its  files  enough  Information  to  legis- 
late- to  avoid  such  network  practices  in 
the  future. 

After  a  fair  consideration  of  the  need 
for  this  subpena  and  after  a  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  strength  of  the  facts  to 
face  a  Judicial  review,  the  coiKslusion  Is 
almost  inescapable  that  this  citation 
should  not  be  approved. 

But  not  for  one  Instant  does  it  follows 
that  the  CBS  documentary,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  was  what  it  purported 
to  be.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  that 
there  was  a  mismatch  of  questions  and 
answers.  There  was  even  an  admission  by 
CBS  of  a  Jiuctaposltlon  of  answers  to 
questions,  which  were  not  intended  as  an 
answer  to  that  particular  question.  Just 
about  everyone  knows  that  CBS  in  this 
documentary  played  up  the  bad  and 
played  down  the  good. 

In  the  documentary  we  are  considering 
CBS  cut  some  comers  and  skirted  the 
truth,  with  the  result  of  a  deceptive  and 
misleading  presentation.  In  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  the  network  did  not 
seem  concerned  about  false  impressions. 
CBS  did  not  seem  concerned  that  their 
showing  would  misrepresent  the  true 
situation.  The  fact  that  this  presentation 
was  a  dishonest  fabrication  and  a  hoax 
upon  the  viewers  all  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  CBS  acted  most  irresponsibly.  But 
that  fact  does  not  give  Congress  the 
license  to  also  act  Irresponsibly.  We  are 
the  representative  of  the  pe(vle.  We  have 
been  called  "the  people's  body"  and  we 
have  a  duty  and  obligation  to  act  respon- 
sibly. That  means  that  this  citation  for 
contempt  imder  a  weak  set  of  facts 
should  not  be  issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  first  amendment.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  caxmot  tamiia-  with  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Actually  I  suppose 
even  if  it  is  admitted  that  this  CBS  docu- 
mentary was  an  untruthful,  deceptive, 
dishonest  fabrication,  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  under  the  first  amendment 
truth  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  publication. 
Of  course,  one  remedy  is  a  suit  for  libel. 
I  imderstand  that  Colond  MacNeil  has 
already  filed  a  lawsuit  against  CBS  for 
several  million  dollars. 
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If  then  there  Is  no  remedy  acalnst 
CBS  through  the  enforcement  of  this 
dtatlon.  and  If  truth  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  publlcatlan  either  in  the  printed 
media  or  the  electronic  media,  then  Just 
what  remedy  remains  for  the  viewing 
public? 

The  answer  is  that  I  have  confidence 
that  the  American  public  as  a  televisian 
audience  will  show  so  such  resentment 
against  these  deceptions  and  fraud  and 
will  become  so  aroused  that  similar 
practices  may  not  be  repeated  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  understand  CBS  has  already  is- 
sued new  guidelines  for  its  editing.  Ad- 
verse public  opinion  win  do  more  to 
prevent  the  repetition  in  the  future  of 
dishonest  fabrications  by  CBS  than  any 
congressional  subpena.  After  all,  it  is 
an  educated.  Informed  and  alert  citizenry 
that  is  the  best  weapon  against  the 
broadcast  of  deceitful,  deceptive,  mis- 
leading and  dishonest  broadcasts. 

Mr.  BEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
positloa  to  another  misguided  and  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  trample  on  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press. 

It  is  unfortunate,  though  perhaps  to 
be  expected,  that  attonpts  by  Oovem- 
ment  officials  to  infringe  Mpaa  freedom 
of  the  press  occur  more  often  at  times 
when  the  press  is  most  vigorously  fulfill- 
ing its  role  of  informing  the  public  vig- 
orously and  critically  of  the  activities 
Itf  the  Ctovemment  and  Its  ofllclals. 
'  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  prin- 
cipal rationale  argued  by  both  the  com- 
mittee majority  and  the  CBS  network  Is 
the  concern  for  the  "people's  right  to 
know."  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a  major 
function  of  a  free  press  in  a  free  society 
must,  of  course,  be  to  enable  the  people 
to  discover  the  truth  about  their  Nation 
and  their  government  and  its  pedicles. 

Although  the  case  before  us  today  does 
not  directly  involve  the  need  to  protect 
confidoitlal  sources,  the  Issue  Is  much 
the  same.  The  need  for  protection  of  a 
reporter's  personal  notes — his  private 
scrlbbllngs,  words  and  phrases  not  used 
In  a  final  draft,  and  the  names  of  his 
sources — ^Is  essential  if  we  are  to  uj^old 
the  value  of  vigorous  investii^tlve  re- 
porting. This  kind  of  reporting  in  both 
the  print  media  and  the  broadcast  media 
is  one  at  the  greatest  strengths  in  a  free 
society  with  a  free  press.  We  need  more 
of  it 

For  this  reason,  earlier  this  year  I 
Joined  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsorlng  the  "Newsman's  Privilege 
Act"  which  would  protect  reporters  in 
their  investigative  reporting  efforts.  This 
is  one  way  we  utilize  a  free  press  to  ex- 
pose mistake,  mismanagement,  and  cor- 
ruption Inside  and  outside  our  Oovem- 
ment.  Thus,  rep<xters  should  not  become 
the  investigative  arm  of  the  Oovemment. 

At  the  same  time,  neither  the  print 
nor  the  electronic  media  should  become 
the  propaganda  arm  of  the  Government. 
A  free  nation  loses  a  valuable  resource 
if  the  media  become  mere  endorsers  of 
Government  policy  or  conveyors  of  state- 
ments by  Government  officials. 

This  is  the  issue  in  the  delicate  case 
before  us  today.  We  are  living  in  a  time 
of  lively  ptibllc  debate  over  major  and 
minor  issues  of  public  importance.  There 
have  been  repeated  calls  for  "truth  in 
government"  and  for  expanded  "freedom 


of  Information"  so  that  the  public  can 
make  participatory  democracy  a  reality 
on  the  basis  of  complete  information. 
One  of  the  major  issues  which  has  come 
fully  to  the  fore  recently  in  the  debate 
over  the  Indochina  war  has  been  the 
public  right  to  know  the  events,  policies, 
and  rationale  behind  our  involvement  in 
that  war. 

The  ironic  fact  In  this  whole  contro- 
versy is  that  many  of  us  have  hoped  that 
we  could  encourage  documentaries  and 
other  forms  of  investigative  reporting  in 
the  broadcast  medium  as  well  as  the 
press.  Ilie  electronic  media  are  particu- 
larly suited  to  informing  the  pubUc  along 
these  lines  because  of  the  visual  impact 
of  their  medium.  For  30  or  80  minutes 
the  televisian  can  knock  down  the  walls 
and  the  distances  in  our  society  and 
bring  the  ghetto,  the  war,  the  refugee 
camp,  hungry  people,  and  similar  iso- 
lated pe(H>Ie  and  events  in  our  society 
into  every  living  room. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  today  would  discourage  such 
informative  presentations  and  encourage 
the  broadcasting  media  to  present  noth- 
ing but  dull  "pablum"  to  the  public.  For 
the  dubious  purpose  of  protecting  the 
sensitivities  of  some  Oovenmient  officisds. 
some  would  have  the  Government  assiune 
the  role  of  arbiter  of  truth  in  the  pres- 
entation of  news,  documentaries,  and 
investigative  reports  concerning  Govern- 
ment policies  and  the  conditions  of  our 
people  at  war  and  at  home. 

As  both  the  committee  majority  and 
the  CBS  network  have  correctly  stated, 
the  "people's  right  to  know"  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  Issue  of  a  free 
press.  But  the  committee  would  have  us 
take  misguided  and  unconstitutional 
means  to  attempt  to  protect  and  expand 
the  freedom  of  information  for  the 
public. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee's 
majority  opinion  relies  on  the  rationale 
that  first  amendment  protection  for  the 
electronic  media  is  something  less  than 
the  protection  afforded  the  print  medlxun. 
The  point  has  been  made  that  Congress 
regulates  the  broadcast  media,  unlike  the 
prtnt  media,  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  its  licens- 
ing procedure. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  means  for  regulating  the  cur- 
rent controversy  have  been  adequately 
provided  by  existing  legislation.  The 
"fairness  doctrine"  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  provides  for  the  pres- 
entatkm  of  all  sides  of  a  public  con- 
troversy rather  than  limiting  debate  and 
limiting  the  "people's  right  to  know"  all 
sides  of  the  controversy.  Accordingly,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  ruled  on  this  very  case  that  CBS 
comolied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
"fairness  doctrine."  A  month  after  pre- 
senting its  news  docimientary,  the  pro- 
gram was  rebroadcast  on  March  23  with 
a  22-minute  postscript  containing  criti- 
cal comments  by  Vice  President  Agkxw, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  and  Chair- 
man HiBXHT  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  a  response  by  the  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News. 

Then  on  April  18  CBS  broadcast  an 
hour-long  panel  discussion  presenting 
opposing  views  on  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment's public  information  program, 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  documen- 
tary. In  this  way,  the  public  was  not 
shielded  from  controversy  and  was  en- 
abled to  hear  many  sides  of  a  contro- 
versial public  issue  and  make  Judgments 
based  upon  a  variety  of  opinions. 

The  disturbing  thing  atwut  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  that  the  sub- 
pena would  require  the  network  to  di- 
vulge not  only  the  materials  presented 
on  the  program  but  also  unused  films  nnd 
tapes  which  constitute  electronic  Jour- 
nalism's "newsman's  notebooks."  To 
subpena  these  materials  would  be  com- 
parable to  demanding  the  interviews, 
notes,  and  correspondence  which  con- 
stitute the  rough  drafts  of  an  author's 
book. 

To  permit  Congress  to  so  invade  the 
newsman's  privilege  m  this  fashicm  is  to 
invite  the  chilling  effects  on  a  free  press, 
to  encourage  Government  surveillance  of 
the  news,  and  to  inhibit  the  press  from 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  "people's 
right  to  know." 

I  would  agree  enthusiastically  with 
those  who  contend  that  a  limited  access 
medium  such  as  the  broadcast  medium 
has  a  very  high  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
highly  concentrated  media  will  misuse 
their  responsibility  and  powers  as  they 
may  have  on  some  occasions.  If  this  is 
done,  the  result  would  be  an  imfor- 
tunate  impairment  of  the  "people's 
right  to  know,"  and  good  government 
would  suffer. 

But  the  way  to  increase  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  public  is  not  to  fc^ow 
the  committee's  recommendation  which 
is  before  us  today.  The  committee  would 
have  Congress  harass  broadcast  Journal- 
ism, submit  broadcast  Journalists  to  in- 
terrogation, and  induce  self-censorship 
in  broadcast  Journalism.  The  committee 
would  have  the  Congress  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  news  Judgments  of 
broadcasters  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  standard  of 
"truth"  in  evaluating  editorial  decisions. 
This  would  cripple  the  right  of  the  elec- 
tronic press  to  report  fredy  on  the  ccm- 
duct  of  those  in  authority.  And  those  in 
authority  do  not  often  like  criticism  of 
their  conduct. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  "people's 
right  to  know"  be  encouraged  in  other 
ways.  Rather  than  discouraging  the  pro- 
liferation of  controversial  views  on  issues 
of  public  importance.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  encourage  the  media  to  provide 
even  more  access  to  public  opinion  on 
all  sides  of  issues  of  public  concern.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  encourage  more 
documentaries,  more  access  to  those  with 
controversial  minority  opinions  so  that 
we  could  bring  agitation  into  the  market- 
place of  ideas  where  opinions  wiU  stand 
or  fall  in  the  ensuing  clash  of  debate. 
I  would  also  hope,  further,  that  the 
media  would  make  a  special  effort  to  see 
that  ccmtroverslal  opinions  are  equally 
aired  so  that  viewpoints  be  treated  fairly 
regardless  of  the  networks  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  hold  that  it  is 
highly  improper  for  the  Congress  to  Judge 
the  propriety  of  views  presented  in  tele- 
vision documentaries.  Even  in  the  Fed- 
eral Cwnmunications  Act — cited  by  the 
committee  majority  as  indicating  a  lesser 
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first  amendment  protection  for  the 
broadcasting  media — the  Government  la 
expressly  forbidden  to  regulate  the  con- 
tent of  broadcast  programing.  Govern- 
ment can,  of  course,  regulate  libel,  ob- 
scenity, extortion,  and  so  on.  under  care- 
fuUy  drawn  restrictions.  And  individual 
Ccmgressmoi,  other  Government  officials 
and  public  figures  have  access  to  the 
press  and  other  forums  not  always  avail- 
able to  the  public  to  express  their  views 
and  respond  to  criticism.  But  there  is  no 
general  role  afforded  to  Oovemment 
under  the  Constitution  to  police  the 
gathering  or  presentation  of  news. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  today  to 
demonstrate  the  full  respect  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  precious  freedom  of  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  by  voting 
against  the  contempt  citation.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  for  us,  as  Gov- 
ernment officials,  to  indicate  our  vigorous 
support  for  the  constitutional  protection 
of  the  right  of  a  free  press  in  a  free 
country  to  criticize,  to  cajole,  and  to  ex- 
pose, in  an  open  marketplace  of  ideas, 
the  conditions  in  our  society  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  policies  of  our  Government. 
By  doing  so.  I  h(n)e  we  will  encourage  the 
news  media  to  view  the  first  amendment 
as  a  protection  ultimately  of  the  public's 
right  of  access  to  the  media  as  the  f  onui 
for  the  free  debate  of  ideas  on  issues  of 
public  importance. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend  to 
vote  to  cite  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  for  contempt  of  Congress.  I  think 
that  if  the  House  fnils  to  uphold  the  con- 
tempt citation  of  CBS  it  will  be  a  mistake 
and  that  it  will  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  people. 

The  controversy  with  CBS  arose  out  of 
the  filming  of  a  television  documentary 
caUed  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
This  docimientary  was  shown  on  televi- 
sion some  months  ago.  An  Investigation 
by  a  congressional  committee  into  the 
filming  of  that  controversial  show  clearly 
indicates  that  certain  questionable  prac- 
tices were  engaged  in  by  CBS.  In  the  tap- 
ing of  the  program,  and  the  subsequent 
editing,  manipulative  techniques  in- 
cluded the  rearrangement  of  the  words 
of  an  individual  who  was  attempting  to 
present  a  point  of  view  at  variance  with 
that  espoused  by  the  producers  of  the 
program.  The  result  of  this  manipulation 
was  to  make  this  Individual  appear  to  be 
answering  questions  in  a  different  way 
than  he  did,  in  fact,  answer  them  during 
the  filmed  Interview.  It  seems  clear  that 
by  cutting  and  splicing  the  TV  tape,  CBS 
was  able  to  rearrange  the  speaker's  words 
out  of  their  original  order  so  as  to  make 
him  appear  to  be  delivering  a  statement 
which,  in  fact,  he  did  not  deliver,  and 
even  to  make  him  appear  to  be  answering 
a  question  other  than  the  question  which 
he  was  asked  on  the  taped  interview. 

This  action  of  CBS  caUs  to  mind  many 
other  questionable  actions  in  the  past  in 
which  CBS  or  other  broadcasters  have 
been  involved,  each  involving  the  distor- 
tion of  that  which  appears  to  be  real 
when  one  looks  at  the  television  set.  It 
calls  to  mind  the  documentary  on  hunger 
done  some  time  ago  in  which  a  baby  was 
portrayed  as  starving  to  death,  when,  in 
fact,  that  was  not  the  case.  An  investi- 
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gation  later  showed  that  the  baby  had 
been  bom  prematurely  and  had  died 
from  causes  other  than  starvation.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  other  questionable 
practice  of  staging  an  invasion  for  the 
benefit  of  television  cameras  in  the  coun- 
try of  Haiti  some  time  ago.  It  calls  to 
mind  questionable  activities  of  broad- 
casting companies  during  recent  riots  in 
American  cities,  where  there  was  con- 
siderable evidence  to  the  fact  that  some 
riot  activities  were  staged  for  the  benefit 
of  TV  cameras. 

These  apparent  distortions  by  broad- 
casters raise  serious  questions  in  the 
minds  of  citizens  and  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er events  portrayed  on  television  are  done 
without  distortion,  without  artificial  or 
slanted  "doctoring,"  and  whether  what 
the  TV  cameras  show  is  what  was  actu- 
ally filmed  and  totdc  place.  Television 
portrayEds  clearly  should  not  be  distor- 
tions of  events  or  interviews;  they  clearly 
should  not  be  cut  and  spliced  to  present 
a  particular  Inaccurate  pomt  of  view,  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  purposely  to 
deceive  the  American  public.  To  demand 
such  honesty  is  not  to  censor,  since  the 
guarantee  of  free  expression  is  not  the 
same  as  a  guarantee  of  the  right  to  de- 
ceive. 

Congress  is  charged  by  law  with  seeing 
to  it  that  adequate  laws  and  regulations 
exist  to  govern  the  use  of  airwaves.  The 
airwaves  belong  to  the  American  people, 
not  to  the  broadcasters,  and  it  is  the 
function  of  Congress,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  to  regulate  the  licensing 
of  broadcasters  who  use  the  peoples'  air- 
waves. This  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
may  censor  materials  which  are  trans- 
mitted over  those  airwaves.  But  it  does 
mean  that  broadcasters  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  serve  the  public  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity.  In  determining 
who  should  obtain  such  licenses.  Con- 
gress must  make  laws  to  guide  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  to 
which  among  competing  applications  for 
a  limited  number  of  channels  is,  in  fact, 
serving  the  public  interest.  In  the  process 
of  guiding  such  regiilation,  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  Congress  has  both  the  right 
and  the  duty  to  look  into  the  operations 
of  a  broadcasting  company  when  it,  in 
fact,  does  distort  the  portrayal  of  events 
or  interviews  on  the  screen.  Only  in  this 
fashion  can  Congress  make  fair  laws  in 
the  public  interest  for  the  licensing  of 
broadcasters. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  broadcasters  have  mvoked  as 
a  defense  against  such  a  congressional  in- 
quiries, states  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  laws  abridging  the  right  to  free 
speech.  It  is  quite  clear  from  this  amend- 
ment that  Congress  can  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press — that 
is,  newspapers.  A  newspaper  can  print 
nearly  anything  it  wants,  subject  only  to 
the  threat  of  criminal  law  liability  or 
libel  suits  for  distortions  of  incorrect 
facts  printed.  Anyone  can  start  a  news- 
paper without  applying  for  a  license, 
since  newsprint  is  not  restricted  to  the 
limited  nimtber  of  channels  on  the  air, 
and  can  print  whatever  point  of  view  he 
wishes.  The  broadcasting  industry  is  a 
licensed  industry,  however,   and  those 


wishing  to  obtain  the  rl^t  to  iMYwdcast 
on  the  peoples'  airwaves  must  i4>ply  to 
the  FCC  and  prove  that  they  are  acting 
in  the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity. 

It  is  this  distinction  which  makes  Con- 
gressional inquiry  into  broadcasting 
practices  appropriate.  How  is  Congress 
to  make  laws  instructing  the  FCC  to 
grant  licenses  and  to  regulate  the  use  of 
airwaves  if  Congress  itself  is  not  able  to 
look  into  the  facts  aiul  determine  the 
adequacy  of  laws  which  will,  in  turn, 
determine  which  of  several  applicant 
broadcasting  companies  is  truly  serving 
those  public  purixwes?  Clearly,  Cmgress 
does  have  a  right  to  look  into  the  prac- 
tices of  broculcasting  companies,  and — 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  found  in  such 
inquiries — to  make  laws  in  communica- 
tions which  protect  the  public  Interest. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  many  members  of  the  Congress  were 
attemptiikg  to  do  with  CBS. 

Congress  asked  CBS  to  provide  the  out- 
takes  or  unused  film  strips  taken  in  the 
prepcu^tion  of  the  documentary  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Many  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  film  were  takoi,  many 
were  cut  out,  and  the  evidence  already 
available  shows  that  selective  cutting 
and  splicing  of  the  remaining  tape  was 
done  in  a  fashion  distorting  the  original 
filmed  interviews.  In  order  to  fully  docu- 
ment this  practice,  and  possibly  establish 
laws  to  prevent  such  distortion  in  the 
future.  Congress  asked  CBS  for  the  out- 
take  filmstrips  and  CBS  refused  to  com- 
ply. 

I  have  had  to  remind  several  broad- 
casters who  contacted  me  about  this 
inquiry  that  Congressmen  are  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  broad- 
cast companies  are  privately  owned  cor- 
porations, and  that  because  broadcast 
companies  are  licensed  and  regulated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  right  to  examine  broad- 
cast activities.  In  contrast  to  the  unli- 
censed and  unregulated  newspaper  in- 
dustry, the  broadcast  Industry  does  not 
enjoy  the  same  constitutional  protections 
of  the  first  amendment,  as  do  newspapers 
and  to  the  extent  that  newspapers  do, 
and  therefore  must  demonstrate  that 
its  activities  and  practices  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  fact,  made  this 
distinction  quite  clear  in  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Company  v.  F.C.C.,  39S, 
XJS.  267— 1969— in  which  case  that 
Court  upheld  a  regulation  recognizing 
that  the  FCC  was  more  than  a  traffic 
ixiliceman  of  the  airwaves,  concerned 
only  with  the  technical  aspects  of  broad- 
casting, and  that  FCC  neither  ex- 
ceeds its  statutory  power  nor  trans- 
gressed the  first  amendment  in  exiunin- 
Ing  the  general  program  format  and 
kinds  of  programs  broadcast  by  licoiaees. 
In  the  Red  Lion  case  the  broadcasters 
challenged  the  FCC,  saying  that  no  per- 
son can  be  prevented  from  saying  or 
publishing  what  he  thinks,  or  from  re- 
fusing his  speech  or  other  utterances  to 
give  equal  weight  to  the  views  of  his  op- 
ponents. They  said  that  this  right  applies 
equally  to  broadcasters.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  laid  this  analogy  to  rest 
in  the  following  words: 
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Although  broartorting  ia  daarly  a  medium 
affecUd  b7  a  Flnt  Amendment  Interest  .  .  . 
dliTerenoea  In  tbm  charmcterletlce  at  new 
media  Justify  differences  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment standards  Htplled  to  them  (pg.  3M). 

This  meant  that  where  there  are  more 
individuals  who  want  to  broadcast  than 
there  are  frequencies  to  allocate,  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  unbridgeable  right 
to  broadcast  is  comparable  to  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  write,  speak  or 
publish  what  he  pleases.  A  license  per- 
mits broadcasting,  but  the  licensee  has 
no  constitutional  right  to  be  the  one  who 
holds  that  license,  or  to  monopolize  radio 
or  television  frequencies  to  the  exclusion 
of  fellow  applicants  for  such  a  license. 
Tho-e  is  nothing  in  the  first  amendment 
which  prevent"*  the  Government  from 
requiring  a  licensee  to  share  his  fre- 
quency with  others  or  to  conduct  himself 
as  a  proxy  or  fiduciary  with  obligations 
to  present  those  views  and  voices  which 
are  representative  of  his  community  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  barred  from 
the  airwaves.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
first  amendment  is  irrelevant  to  public 
broadcasting.  On  the  contrary.  Congress 
recognized  in  writing  section  326  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  that  the 
right  to  free  speech  cannot  be  abridged 
in  broadcasting.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said,  however. 

The  people  as  a  whole  retain  their  Interest 
in  free  speech  by  radio  and  their  collective 
rights  to  have  the  medium  function  conslst- 
enUy  with  the  ends  and  pxirpoeee  of  the 
First  Amendment.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  vlew- 
ers  and  listeners,  not  the  right  of  the  broad- 
casters, which  Is  paramount.  (Red  Lion, 
Supra,  pg.  38&-00) . 

And  it  is  these  rights— those  of  the 
viewers  and  listeners — which  the  Con- 
gress it  attempting  to  protect  by  exami- 
nation of  broadcast  practices,  to  insure 
that  broadcasters  do  not  engage  in  de- 
ception, distortion  and  fakery.  The  first 
amendment  was  never  Intended  to  bar 
public  Inquiry  of  broadcasters.  Since  the 
conduct  of  the  broadcast  industry  di- 
rectly affects  the  future  of  this  Nation, 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  the  welfare  of 
its  children.  Congress  would  be  remiss  if 
it  did  not  make  such  inquiries. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Congress 
is  not  on  a  punitive  expedition  in  the 
matter  at  CBS,  seeking  to  punish  Mr. 
Stanton,  President  of  CBS,  for  his  failure 
and  the  failure  of  his  company  to  provide 
the  outtakes  that  would  have  facilitated 
public  inquiry.  The  rights  of  Mr.  Stanton 
and  of  CBS  are  fully  protected  imder  our 
system  of  government.  A  subpena  is- 
sued by  Congress  requested  those  mate- 
rials, Mr.  Stanton  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  entire  House  should,  In  my  opinion, 
uphold  his  citation  for  contempt.  If  the 
House  upholds  that  citation,  the  entire 
matter  will  be  referred  automatically  to 
the  United  States  Federal  courts  to  ex- 
amine and  to  determine  If  Mr.  Stanton's 
or  CBS'  rights  had  been  infringed. 

If  the  House  fails  to  dte  Mr.  Stanton 
in  contempt,  however,  there  will  be  little 
possibility  that  representatives  of  the 
people  will  be  able  to  call  CBS  or  any 
other  broadcasUng  company  to  account 
for  questionable  practices.  This  would  be 
a  daJigerous  precedent  which  could  well 
encourage  some  broadcasters  to  take  even 
greater  liberties  with  the  representation 


of  truth  in  their  production  of  television 
shows. 

This  Is  not  in  any  way  a  controversy 
about  the  source  of  news.  I  fully  support 
the  position,  as  do  most  members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Oovemment  should  not 
be  able  to  force  any  reporter  to  divulge 
the  sources  of  his  information.  This  con- 
troversy involves  the  technical  produc- 
tion of  a  television  presentation,  and  the 
techniques  used  to  manipulate  and  dis- 
tort reality. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  people  and 
the  news  media  are  demanding  rights  to 
access  of  governmental  information, 
broadcasting  companies  are  at  the  same 
time  sasrlng  that  the  people  do  not  have 
the  right  to  obtain  information  from 
them  as  to  the  manner  and  fairness  with 
'  which  they  produce  television  news  docu- 
mentaries. AU  in  aU,  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  uphold  this  citation  would  be 
a  sad  blow  for  the  people  of  this  country 
and  for  their  rights  to  know  what  really 
happens  In  the  filming  and  preparation 
of  broadcast  news  documentaries. 

Mr.  STAOGEaiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  this  is- 
sue has  produced  the  greatest  lobbjrlng 
effort  that  has  ever  been  made  on  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  TV  Digest: 

NAB  marshalled  Its  60-man  Future  of 
Broadcasting  Committee  for  personal  con- 
tacts with  all  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  Member  has  told  me 
that  he  has  been  contacted  12  Umes  in 
1  week.  Another  Member  who  was  out 
walking,  and  saw  me.  told  me  that  he 
had  been  contacted  15  different  times. 

If  this  Congress  is  going  to  be  in- 
timidated by  one  of  the  giant  corpora- 
tions of  America,  and  give  up  to  them, 
then  our  Nation  will  never  be' able  to 
exist  as  a  free  nation,  a  nation  of  free 
men.  It  will  have  to  answer  at  all  times 
to  the  big  corporations,  and  it  will  have 
to  do  what  they  want  us  to  do.  ITiey 
must  not  be  permitted  to  intimidate  this 
Congress  on  this  issue. 

All  we  are  asking  is  to  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  set- 
tle the  question,  not  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  slogan  up  there  says. 
"In  God  We  Trust."  Are  we  going  to 
change  it  to  "In  the  Networks  We 
Trust?" 

This  Nation  was  built  on  the  principles 
of  honesty,  integrity,  goodness  and  love. 
We  can  draw  a  lesson  from  that,  and  no 
giant  corporation  has  the  right  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  do  and  what  we  should 
say.  All  we  are  saying  Is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  settle  the  case  imder 
the  law. 

I  say  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
that  I  want  you,  before  you  vote,  to 
search  your  consciences  and  to  strike  out 
from  your  consciences  everything  except 
the  essential  truth  about  this  matter, 
and  then  say,  "I  am  going  to  vote  the 
right  way,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  the 
way  my  people  would  want  me  to  vote, 
and  not  the  way  a  great  corporation 
wants  me  to  vote,  with  all  its  tremendous 
wealth  and  awesome  power,  and  its  mil- 
lions if  not  billions  of  dollars."  If  you  do 
not  vote  your  consciences  then  your  peo- 
ple will  be  telling  you  that  you  are  wrong. 


And  I  can  guarantee  you  that  because,  by 
every  indication  we  have  received,  by 
6  to  1  the  people  have  said  that  the  con- 
tempt citation  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

OKNXSAI.     LJEATX 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  pending  resolution,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  SXCOMKIT  OITKaXD  BT  MX.  KXTTB 

Mr.  KETTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  KsrrH  moves  to  recommit  House  Reso- 
lution 534  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
mot'on  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Keith)  ,  there 
were — ayes  151,  noes  147. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PASLIAMXNTABT     IMQCXST 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  Speaker  state  what  is  being  voted  on? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicm  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry.  May  I  in- 
quire, is  the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  is  a  motion  to  recommit  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  181,  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No. 

188] 

YEAS— 336 

Abourezk 

Barrett 

Broomfleld 

Abzug 

Beglch 

Brotzman 

Adams 

BeU 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Addabbo 

Bergland 

Brown,  Ohio 

Alexander 

BevlU 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Anderson, 

Blester 

Buchanan 

Calif. 

Bingham 

Burke.  Fla. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Blackburn 

BuTllaon,  Mo. 

Anderson. 

Blatnik 

Burton 

Tenn. 

Boggs 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Boland 

Carey,  N.T. 

N.Dak. 

Boiling 

Carney 

Anhle; 

Bow 

Cederberg 

Asp  In 

Brademas 

CeUer 

BadiUo 

Brooks 

Chamberlain 
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Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
DeUums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Brlenbom 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
FaaceU 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flowers 
Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 
Poisythe 
Praser 

Frellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Qaydcs 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Qraaso 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Orover 
Oude 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler, 
Helstoski 
Hicks. 
HUlls 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 


Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

KluczynSkl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McCIory 

McCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKlnney 

MaUllard 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

MUU.  Ark. 

MUls.  Md. 


Abbttt 
Abemethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
A4>lnaU 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BetU 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Brasoo 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleeon,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Oa. 
DavlB.  B.C. 

cxvn- 


Mlnk 

MltcheU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Peiiclns 

Peyser 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnski 

Quie 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

NAYS— 181 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  laOarza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Edmondson 

Eshleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plaher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Gallagher 

Garmats 

Gettya 

Glalmo 

Oonsalez 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Griffin 

Oriffltha 

Gross 

Gubeer 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hanley 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hubert 

— ^1567-^»art 


Rangel 

Reea 

Reld,  N.T. 

Beuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shrtver 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Arts. 
Stelger.  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 


Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

JoDsa,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Latta 

Leonon 

McClure 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKevltt 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 


Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 


Murphy,  NY. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Hara 


PeUU 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Rarlck 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 


Ruth 

Runrtman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmlts 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith,  CaUf . 

Snyder 

%>ence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 


Stu<*ey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompeon.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Veyaey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

WatU 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

WlUlams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


ANSWKBXD  "PBB8XNT" — 2 


O'Konskl 


Held,  m. 
NOT  VOTING— 34 


Baring 
Oonyers 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danlelson 
DeUenback 
Donobue 
Edwards.  La. 
BUberg 
Pord. 
WlUiam  D. 


Green,  Oreg. 
Banna 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Landgrebe 
Long,  La. 
McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Nichols 


Pepper 

Puroell 

Stratton 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Zwacb 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Land- 
grebe. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Zwacb. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  DeUen- 
back. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Pureell  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Oonyers  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  report  Is  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar,  and  ordered 
printed. 


CBS  cirA-noN 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
Speaker,  in  casting  my  vote  against  the 
recommital  motion  of  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith),  I  do  so  not  be- 
cause I  favor  the  contempt  citation  un- 
der House  Resolution  534  but  because 
I  feel  this  important  resolution  should 
be  committed  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  where  the  grave  ques- 
tions of  the  Constitution  could  be  decided 
by  the  top  legal  minds  of  this  Congress. 


MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy,  m. 

IB 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
advertently detained  in  committee  and 
on  the  last  vote  Just  taken,  I  voted  "no." 
I  intended  to  vote  "aye"  and  I  ask  that 


my  remarks  appear  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.        

The  SPEAKXai.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


THE  SELLING  OF  CBS 

(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
could  not  help  but  take  exception  to  the 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
July  7  entitled  "The  Responsibility  of 
Broadcasters,"  which  I  am  inserting  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  Post  feels  that  the  diairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Mr.  Staggers,  has  no 
business  "to  see  that  fairness  prevails 
on  the  airwaves,"  and  the  president  of 
CBS,  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  was  correct  in 
refusing  to  provide  the  committee  with 
portions  of  unused  scripts  and  filmed 
material  from  the  program,  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  first  amend- 
ment does  say  that  Congress  shall  make 
no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  freedom  of  the  press,  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  can  I  find  that  this  freedom 
of  the  press  guarantees  to  anyone  in  the 
exercise  of  this  freedom  the  privilege  or 
right  to  deceive,  abuse,  or  violate  other 
persons'  freedoms  in  that  respect.  And 
as  everyone  who  saw  the  program  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  other  side  of 
this  controversy  knows,  the  program  was 
a  gross  violation  of  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  blatant  intentionally  deceptive  dis- 
tortion of  the  views  of  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Servioes  Com- 
mittee and  others. 

The  Post  maintains  that  although  their 
program  Is  the  "public's  business,  it  is 
none  of  the  committee's  business."  Wliat 
I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
what  recourse  does  the  American  public 
have  if  not  through  their  elected  repre- 
sents tlves  in  the  Congress,  and  more 
si}ecifically,  their  representatives  who 
have  a  degree  of  expertise  in  these  mat- 
ters as  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  most 
assuredly  do.  It  is  because  of  Federal 
legislation  that  the  broadcast  media 
exists  in  its  present  form. 

The  Post  says  that  there  "is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  that  its  'Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon' was  intentionally  distorted."  Tliey 
know  better  and  they  have  editorialized 
some  distortions.  In  this  connection  the 
Post  is  about  as  objective  as  CBS.  There 
has  been  sworn  testlmonv  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Henkin  and  others 
that  their  views  were  misrepresented. 
The  extent  to  which  manipxilations  were 
used  to  achieve  a  different  meaning 
from  that  which  the  speakers  had  in- 
tended or  attempted  to  convey  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  distortions  were 
in  fact  intended.  Although,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  not  supposed  to  accept  the  sworn 
testimony  of  responsible  public  officials, 
we  are  to  accept  the  editorial  comments 
of  the  Washington  Post  as  the  last  word 
on  this  subject. 
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When  the  Bovat  oonriders  this  iamie. 
we  should  ha^e  (mly  three  questioDs  to 
BLasver  First.  Did  the  Intantate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  have  the 
authority  to  subpena  evidence  before 
it;  second,  did  the  committee  issue  a 
valid  and  lawful  subpena;  and  third, 
did  CBS  in  fact  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  subpena?  The  answer  to  all  of  these 
questions  is  "yes."  The  committee  was 
correct  in  hdldinc  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton 
in  contempt  and  the  full  House  should 
do  likewise. 

(Prom  tlM  Waabtngton  Poet.  July  7,  1B71] 
Tks  RasromniLrrT  of  BaoAOCAaros 

AlttiouaA  the  authon  of  tba  Oonatltutlcm 
oouKI  banUy  have  forimn  t«l«Tlak>a  as  a 
t«chnlqu0  o€  naws  dJaaamlnaUoa,  their  oon- 
oem  whan  thay  wrote  the  Plrat  Amendment 
waa  In  keeping  the  flow  of  newa  to  the  people 
Tintranimelad;  and  alnce  more  people,  it  1b 
aald,  get  their  newa  today  from  teleTlaion 
than  from  the  printed  page.  It  foUowa  by 
every  consideration  of  logic  and  ocmiXKxi 
aenae  that  the  content  of  TV  pragrama  mxut, 
like  the  contMit  of  newapapeea.  be  free  from 
goremmental  aupervlalon. 

But  BepreaentaUve  Hartey  Staggera.  the 
chalmuui  at  the  Houae  Committee  on  Inter- 
■tate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  takea  the  view 
that  it  la  the  bualneaa  of  hla  committee  to 
aee  to  It  that  falmaaa  preralla  on  the  air 
waves.  He  did  not  like  a  recent  Columbia 
Broadcaatlng  Syatem  program  called  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon";  and  to  he  haa 
ordered  CBS  to  furnish  his  committee  with 
all  the  scripts  and  filmed  material  (called 
"outtakea")  that  went  into  the  preperaUon 
of  the  program  but  were  not  actually  a  p>art 
of  the  flnlahed  product.  It  la  aa  though  he 
ware  to  demand  from  hla  newapaper  the 
rough  drafte  of  this  editorial  IncliMllng  para- 
grapha  edited  out  of  the  final  version.  The 
president  of  CBS,  Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  cour- 
teously but  firmly  declined  to  do  so.  asserting 
that  the  demand,  "though  aimed  at  CBS 
is  In  etreot  taking  dead  aim  against  the  Plrst 
Amendment." 

Ut.  Staggera  says  that  all  that  Is  Involved 
in  this  controversy  "Is  simply  whether  we 
are  going  to  tolerate  caicoiatad  decepUon  on 
television."  And  he  added  gratuitously — and 
altogether  inaoeurateiy — that  "CBS  says  it 
is  none  of  the  public's  buslneaa."  In  the  first 
place,  be  has  no  warrant  whatever  for  the 
charge  of  "calciUated  decepUon."  Whether 
or  not  the  program,  like  many  another  pre- 
sentation of  newa  in  print  or  on  the  air, 
was  flawed,  there  la  no  evidence  at  all  that 
tt  was  Intentionally  distorted.  And  in  the 
second  place  CBS  has  never  said,  or  even 
Intimated,  that  the  program  Is  "none  of  the 
public's  buslneaa."  It  has  merely  aald  that 
It  Is  none  of  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's business,  a  very  dlllerent  thing  indeed. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  voted  last 
Thursday  to  reoommead  that  the  House  of 
Representatlvea  cite  CBS  and  Dr.  Stanton 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  The  issue  is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  House  floor  week  after 
next.  Kambers  of  the  House  will  be  strongly 
tempted  no  doubt  to  demonstrate  their  loyal- 
ty to  Hr.  Staggers  and  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  by  sustaining  tta  authority.  But 
they  owe  their  real  loyalty  to  the  principle 
of  praaa  freedom  which  CBS  Is  defending. 
That  principle,  so  recently  vindicated  In  the 
courts  so  f ar  aa  new^apers  are  concerned, 
ought  not  to  be  so  groaaly  challenged  again. 
The  responslbnity  of  television,  like  the  re- 
spotulbUlty  of  the  rest  of  the  press.  Is  not 
to  the  government  but  to  the  people  In  whoee 
name  the  government  evarclses  certain  lim- 
ited, spedflad  powers.  And  that  responslbUity 
can  be  diacbargad  only  through  independ- 
ence of  the  government. 


ORATTTUDE  OF  A  NATION 

(Mr.  CHAPPKT.I.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)       

lir.  CHAPPKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  qjeaklng 
in  the  House  of  Commons  In  August  1940, 
Winston  Churchill  paid  this  tribute  to  the 
Royal  Air  Faroe: 

Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  waa  ao 
much  owed  by  ao  many  to  ao  few. 

To  my  mind,  this  tribute  can  be  applied 
with  equal  validity  to  a  man  and  an  Insti- 
tution in  our  society — a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  entire  life  in  an  unflagging 
effort,  seal,  and  dedication  to  the  pursuit 
of  Justice  and  has  created  an  institution 
which  stands  today  as  the  Nation's  chief 
bulwark  against  crime  and  subversion. 

I  have  reference  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Seldom  in  our  national  history  has  an 
entire  nation  owed  so  much  for  so  many 
years  to  a  single  organization  and  its 
employees. 

In  this  day  and  age.  when  criticism, 
derogation,  and  ridicule  often  seem  to  be 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  we  su«  apt  to 
forget  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which 
we,  as  a  nation,  owe  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  men  and  women  of  the  FBI. 

In  fact,  most  citizens,  I  fear,  simply 
take  the  FBI  for  granted.  It  has  per- 
formed its  duties  so  effectively  and 
efflciently  over  the  years,  that  we  feel  it 
has  always  been  there  and  will  always  be 

Most  of  us,  I  am  certain,  have  never 
stopped  and  asked  ourselves  these  ques- 
tions: What  would  happen  if  the  FBI 
suddenly  disappeared  or  was  rendered 
IneffecUve?  How  would  my  life  and  the 
Uves  of  my  family  and  friends  be 
affected? 

L«t  us  briefly  examine  these  questions 
and  see  Just  what  we  owe  to  the  FBI. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  national  trust 
in  the  FBI  as  an  institution  and  Mr. 
Hoover  as  a  person  that  Is  without  paral- 
lel in  our  history.  Citizens  throughout 
the  country.  In  all  walks  of  life,  have  a 
deep,  abiding  feeling  of  confldence  In 
the  FBI— that  it  will  do  its  Job,  and  do 
the  job  not  only  efficiently,  but  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  ethics.  Time  after 
time,  we  hear  comments,  not  only  from 
ordinary  citizens,  but  also  high  officials 
of  local  and  State  government:  "Let  the 
FBI  handle  it."  "We  have  turned  it  ovei 
to  the  FBI."  Frequently,  efforts  are  made 
to  have  the  FBI  Investigate  matters 
which  are  outside  its  Jurlsdictioti.  Why? 
Because  our  citiaens  have  a  trust  and 
confldence  in  the  FBI  which  gives  them 
the  feeling  that  the  very  best  investiga- 
tive agency  in  the  Nation — if  not  the 
entire  world — is  at  work. 

Second,  Mr.  Hoover  has  consistently 
rejected  any  suggestion  or  idea  that  the 
FBI  become  a  national  police.  As  an  at- 
torney. I  have  closely  watched  the  FBI's 
record  in  the  hArt^iing  of  individual 
rights.  Its  record  is  superb.  Mr.  Hoover's 
agents  are  carefully  trained  in  consti- 
tutional rights  and  at  all  times,  as  in 
making  arrests  and  searches,  abide  not 
only  within  the  letter  but  also  the  spirit 
of  the  law.  Nothing  could  be  more  fool- 
ish than  to  charge  Mr.  Hoover  with  being 
a  dictator  or  having  iin»mit^>d  powers. 
The  FBI  is  under  the  direct  control  of 


the  President  and  the  Attorney  CSeneral. 
Moreover.  Mr.  Hoover  must  appear  be- 
fore oommittees  of  Congress  to  explain 
the  FBTs  activities  and  Justify  its  ap- 
propriations. In  addition,  when  FBI  cases 
come  to  trial  they  must  meet  the  scru- 
tiny of  our  Judicial  process. 

Actually,  the  FBI,  as  a  Federal  investi- 
gative agency,  has  limited  powers  and 
is  in  no  way  a  natiooal  police.  This  is 
how  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  it. 

Still  another  accomplishment  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  FBI  is  the  extension  to  local 
law  enforcement  of  what  are  called  co- 
operative services,  such  as  the  services 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory  and  the  FBI 
Identification  Division.  Then  there  Is 
the  field  of  training,  in  which  Mr. 
Hoover  in  1935  established  the  FBI  Na- 
tionsLl  Academy.  To  date,  over  5.800  law 
enforcement  officers  have  graduated. 
Another  cooperative  service  is  the  FBPs 
National  Crime  Information  Center,  a 
nationwide  computerized  informatian 
and  communications  network  aiding  in 
the  solution  of  crimes,  the  arrest  of  fugi- 
tives, and  the  recovery  of  stolen  prop- 
erty. 

These  cooperative  services  give  valid- 
ity to  Mr.  Hoover's  concept  that  we  need 
strong,  effective,  and  well-trained  local 
and  State  law  enfcM-cement,  in  addition 
to  the  FBI,  to  fight  crime  in  America. 
Here  is  still  another  argument  against 
the  fallacy  that  the  FBI  is  a  national 
police. 

Never  must  we  forget  the  unending 
battle,  day  and  night,  of  the  FBI  against 
organised  crime  and  subversion.  The 
FBI.  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  has 
been  the  most  effective  against  organized 
crime.  Convictions  of  gambling,  vice,  and 
racket  figures  in  FBI  cases  have  risen  in 
startling  manner — from  64  in  fiscal  year 
1964  to  461  in  1970. 

Most  Important  today  Is  the  battle  be- 
ing waged  by  the  FBI  against  extremist 
elements  both  from  the  right  and  the 
left  which  would  destroy  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  goveniment. 

Extremists,  such  as  the  Weathermen 
and  Black  Panthers,  have  engaged  In 
acts  of  violence.  Weatherman  adherents, 
for  example,  have  bombed  military  and 
police  installations.  They  operate  in  an 
underground  status  as  urban  guerrillas. 
They  operate  bomb  factories.  They  circu- 
late manuals  telling  how  to  assemble 
homemade  bombs.  They  defy  the  law 
and  seek  to  injure  and  murder  police  offi- 
cers. 

We  can  be  very  thankful  that  the 
FBI  is  engaged  in  this  fight  against 
this  Marxist-anarchlst-nlhillst  minority 
which  would  terrorize  our  society.  Some 
misguided  individuals  would  character- 
ize these  extremists  as  "political  ideal- 
ists." I  for  one  woiild  call  them  danger- 
ous enemies  of  this  country  and  I  am 
happy  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  aware  of  their 
activities. 

MtKh  of  the  FBI's  work  is  unheralded. 
Much  of  its  work  is  of  a  type  not  amen- 
able to  publicity.  In  any  investigation, 
there  is  much  routine,  matter-of-fact 
work  that  is  neither  glamorous  nor  un- 
duly exciting.  Yet  it  is  important. 

It  is  important  why?  Because  this  is 
the  way  the  FSI  is  protecting  you  and 
me. 

As  Americans  we  should  be  aiH>recia- 
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tive  and  I  am  happy  to  salute  Mr.  Hoover, 
a  courageous  American,  as  he  enters  his 
48th  year  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Ask  citizens  in  all  areas  of  America. 
Ask  citizens  in  my  district  in  Florida.  Al- 
most to  a  man  they  will  say.  "I'm  glad 
there  is  an  FBI." 

This  indeed  is  testimony  of  Che  debt 
which  the  Nation  owes  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI. 


VIETNAM  AND  LAOS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCloskzy)  is  recognized 
for  one  hour. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
in  rebuttal  to  a  speech  of  nearly  an 
hour's  duration  delivered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif., 
yesterday.  We  had  originally  agreed  that 
a  full  debate  would  take  place  yesterday, 
but  by  reason  of  time  limitations,  the 
period  of  rebuttal  was  postponed  until 
today. 

Tht  gentleman  from  Santa  Clara 
County  made  a  number  of  statemoits 
yesterday  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous. 
I  would  like  to  take  them  up  separately 
and  ask  him  to  respond  to  them  so  that 
we  may  get  at  the  precise  truth. 

First,  the  gentleman  states  that  he  in- 
tends no  personal  attack  on  me.  but  sug- 
gests that  I  broke  agreements.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  yes- 
terday's speech: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contentions  I  have  pre- 
vloiisly  outlined  are  the  only  lesues  Involved 
in  this  debate.  It  was  agreed  in  writing  that 
they  would  be  the  only  issues. 

But  contrary  to  the  agreement,  like  a 
forensic  pied  piper,  my  colleague.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clobkxt,  hsa  tried  to  gather  issues  from 
every  nook  and  comer  to  lay  a  smokescreen 
over  tils  decrepit  and  feeUe  case. 

This  is  nice  oratory,  but  the  only  agree- 
ment as  to  the  subject  of  this  debate 
was  that  suggested  by  Mr..OT7BSKR  in  his 
letter  of  July  6.  1971.  Let  me  quote  from 
that  letter: 

Hon.  Paui.  N.  UcCtx}SKXT.  Jr.. 
1511  LongiDorth  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Prrz:  I  would  suggest  Monday. 
July  13,  as  a  date  which  would  be  much  more 
convenient  for  me.  Assuming  that  it  does 
meet  with  your  approval,  I  shall  ask  for  one 
hour  Inunedlately  following  your  time.  I 
would  suggest  that  I  not  ask  you  to  yield  dur- 
ing your  formal  remarks  and  that  you  aOtMtl 
me  the  same  courtesy  during  my  formal  re- 
marks. PoUowlng  this,  we  could  have  an 
interchange  of  views. 

I  hope  it  can  be  explicitly  undentood  that 
the  allegations  I  made  in  my  speech  are  the 
sole  issue  involved.  You  will  recall  that  I 
specifically  stated  that  I  had  no  quarrel  with 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  ac- 
knowledge your  sincerity  in  that  oppoaltlon. 
I  therefore  do  not  consider  this  to  be  the 
issue.  Tour  allegations  concerning  n.S.  bomb- 
ing [Wiley  in  Laos  and  the  circumstances 
connected  with  your  recent  trip,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  the  issues. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chasi^zs  S.  Quasxa. 
Member  of  Congre*». 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
whether  I  have  stated  that  agreement 
correctly  as  he  stated. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  What  was  the  gentle- 
man's question? 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  state  your  let- 
ter correctly,  do  I  not? 

Mr.  OX7BSER.  You  do. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  debate  vester- 
day  was  limited  to  the  issues  raised  in 
your  q^eech  ofJime  26. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
kindly  read  the  last  paragrt^^? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  as  foUows: 

Your  allegations  concerning  U.S.  bombing 
policy  in  Laos  and  the  drciunsUncee  con- 
nected with  your  reoent  trip  In  my  opinion 
are  the  issues. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  spent  6  days  In 
Vietnam  and  2  days  in  Laos.  You  did  not 
intend  to  exclude  the  6  days  in  Vietnam 
from  that  agreement,  did  you? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  able  to  read  the  English  language  care- 
fully. The  letter  clearly  states  that  the 
issue  is  UJS.  bombing  policy  in  Laos,  and 
the  gentleman's  trip  to  Laos. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Now,  wait  Just  a 
minute.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  May  I  complete  my  re- 
sponse, please?  When  I  said  the  gentle- 
man employed  the  tactics  of  a  forensic 
Pied  Piper,  I  meant  that  more  than  half 
of  his  presentation  as  rebuttal  to  my 
speech  of  the  26th  was  concerning  UjS. 
policy  in  Vietnam,  and  that  was  not  the 
issue,  and  it  was  previously  agreed  upon 
as  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  I  read  the  agreement  correctly: 
.  .  .  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
your  reoent  trip  In  my  opinion  are  the  issues. 

That  was  the  agreement  as  stated  in 
your  letter ;  was  It  not? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  feels  that  because  I  did  not 
add  the  words  "to  l4M>s,"  after  the  word 
"trip"  that  it  was  meant,  to  include  a 
debate  of  Vietnam  policy.  The  gentleman 
will  note  in  my  speech  of  the  26th  which 
was  controversial,  there  was  not  one 
word  said  against  the  gentleman's  op- 
position to  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  his 
views  regarding  Vietnam. 

I  commended  the  gentleman  for  his 
sincerity  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  The 
question  at  issue  I  think  was  clearly 
understood  to  be  Laos  and  verbal  agree- 
ments between  us  and  subsequent  con- 
versation clearly  pointed  out  that  was 
the  understanding. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  am  correct, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  will  let  the  agreement 
speak  for  itself,  the  gentleman  spoke  on 
two  occasions  about  the  violation  of  an 
agreement,  that  the  agreement  was  al- 
legedly solely  on  Laos.  The  agreement 
was  set  forth  in  specific  language.  It  was 
not  limited  in  any  way  to  the  bombing 
in  Laos.  It  specifically  set  forth  the  bomb- 
ing in  Laos  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  Let  me  go  further 
on  that  point. 

The  allegations  about  war  crimes  to 
which  Mr.  Ovbser  referred  to  in  his 
speech  referred  to  the  deliberate  destruc- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  villages  during 
the  years  1965  through  1970.  On  the  trip 
which  Congressman  Waldix  and  I  made 
to  Southeast  Asia  in  April,  we  spent  6 
days  in  Vietnam  and  2  in  Laos.  It  was 
the  deliberate  destruction  of  villages  in 
Vietnam  which  furnishes  one  basis  for 
the  supposition  that  we  may  have  like- 


wise deliberately  destrosred  villages  in 
Laos  for  the  same  period.  For  the  gen- 
tleman to  have  suggested  that  my  argu- 
ments r^resented  other  than  a  discus- 
sion of  this  speech  before  the  California 
Republican  Assembly  is  clearly  mislead- 
ing and  incorrect.  For  him  to  have  stated 
that  I  violated  the  agreement  he 
suggested  in  his  letter  of  July  6,  1971, 
is  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  that 
agreement. 

Second,  in  his  remarks  yesterday  the 
gentleman  described  an  alleged  "great 
document  caper."  He  stated  as  follows: 

The  significant  point  Is  that  Mr.  McClos- 
key  was  told  of  the  report  he  left.  When  in- 
formed of  its  existence,  he  requested  copies 
and  was  told  that  the  survey  could  not  be 
furnished  him.  but  a  five-page  summary 
could  be  made  available  which  had  already 
been  given  to  Senator  Kennedy.  The  sum- 
mary was  delivered  before  his  departiire. 
(Please  note  again,  he  asked  for  the  survey, 
knew  of  its  existence,  and  received  the  siun- 
mary  before  he  departed.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  in  reading  it  (the  refugee  book) 
over  at  6:00  o'clock  that  morning  in  the  Am- 
bassador's house  that  I  came  across  the  ref- 
erence to  this  survey  for  the  first  time. 
(Please  note  the  words  "for  the  first  time.") 

Those  were  the  gentleman's  words,  if 
I  imderstood  him  correctly. 

In  his  speech  on  June  26.  the  gentle- 
man from  Santa  Clara  Coimty  asked  this 
question: 

How  does  this  square  with  hU  request  of 
the  State  Department  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington for  copies  of  both  the  survey  and  the 
summary? 

The  gentleman's  inference  is  clear;  I 
was  not  telling  the  truth  when  I  said  I 
came  across  the  reference  to  the  survey 
for  the  first  time  on  April  14.  He  later 
said  he  believed  mt.  but  that  I  "forgot" 
the  truth. 

The  gentleman  misrepresents. 

His  key  point  is  that  I  must  have  been 
untruthful,  since  I  had  asked  for  the 
surveys  and  been  given  a  copy  of  the 
summary  of  one  of  them  before  leaving 
Washington. 

The  gentleman  knows  these  allega- 
tions were  untrue.  After  his  speech  on 
June  26,  1971,  he  aiH>arently  had  second 
thoughts  and  wrote  Ambassador  Sullivan 
to  ask  if  I  had  indeed  requested  a  copy 
of  the  survey. 

Ambassador  Sullivan  replied: 

The  Oongressman  did  not  at  this  time  for- 
mally request  a  copy  of  either  the  two  sur- 
veys or  the  summary. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  respond  to  the  gentleman's  al- 
legations as  to  what  I  have  said.  I  am 
merely  going  to  respond  to  the  issue. 

This  afternoon,  at  2:35  pjn.,  I  had  a 
telephone  conversation  with  the  head  of 
the  Laotian  desk  of  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. Mr.  Mark  Pratt,  and  I  am 
going  to  paraphrase — not  quote — what 
he  told  me.  I  am  willing  to  submit  that 
paraphrase,  when  it  appears  in  tomor- 
row's Rkcord,  to  Mr.  Pratt  in  the  gen- 
tleman's presence  and  with  the  gentle- 
man accompanying  me  and  ask  'iii. 
Pratt  whether  that  is  a  correct  para- 
phrase or  not. 

Mr.  Mark  PraU  told  me  at  2:35  this 
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afternoon  thst  in  one  of  his  preliminary 
mertdnpt  with  tbe  gentleman  from  Call- 
f<»nla,  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, (Mr.  MoCLOflKKT)  asked  about 
surreys  ot  refugees,  end  he  asked  If  they 
were  avaUabk.  and  he  was  t<dd'that  they 
were  probably  not  available  In  Washing- 
toD  but  that  a  summary  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Kennedy  subcommittee  on 
Refugees  and  then  later,  as  Secretary 
Sullivan  states  in  the  letter  which  I  have 
placed  in  the  CoaoasssiOMAi.  Rccou>, 
"the  summary  was  given  directly"  to  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 

McCUMKZT). 

m  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Pratt. 
I  asked  what  that  meant,  and  he  said 
the  summary  was  given  directly  to  the 
gentleman. 

He  said — 

I  woDt  My  It  touchMl  bis  band.  Tt  may 
b«T«  bean  put  on  bis  deck  wb»n  be  w«a  pres- 
em.  But  It  was  glwn  directly  to  him. 

I  am  not  through.  I  Just  happened  to 
get  a  telephone  call  from  another  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  very,  very 
knowledgeable  about  Mr.  Monteague 
Steames,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at 
our  Embassy  in  Vientiane,  Laos.  I  learned 
this  aftemocm  that  our  former  colleague, 
Representative  Allard  Lowensteln,  was 
in  Vientiane,  Laos  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary or  some  time  thereabout— but  cer- 
tainly in  February — and  that  he,  even 
as  an  ex  Member  of  Congress,  was  shown 
this  refugee  attitude  survey.  He  was 
given  every  courtesy,  taken  around  and 
shown  everything  he  wished  to  see,  and 
he  made  the  statement — and  here  I 
paraphrase — "Pnrs  McClosksy  Is  com- 
ing to  Laos.  Will  you  show  this  to  him?" 
And  they  said,  "Yes.  of  course."  or  words 
to  that  effact. 

And  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  California  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House  did  arrive  in 
Vientiane  that  Instead  of  acting  upon  the 
offers  of  cooperation  which  the  Embassy 
proffered  he  "proceeded  to  go  into  his 
theatrics."  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Whom  are  you 
quoting  now? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  He  has  got  caught  with  his 
hands  In  the  cookie  Jar.  Why  does  he 
not  admit  it? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  us  talk  to  the 
issue  on  this.  I  dted  you  for  one  point. 
You  said  I  had  requested  surveys  before 
Ambassador  Sullivan  wrote  you.  His  let- 
ter, which  you  put  in  the  Rscoiu)  yester- 
day that  I  had  not  requested  these  sur- 
veys. Which  is  correct? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  think  we  are  engaged 
in  a  game  of  rather  silly  semantics. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Is  It  the  gentle- 
man's statement  that  before  leaving  this 
country  I  requested  the  survey  from  the 
State  Department? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Yes.  I  say  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mark  Pratt  and  my  phone  call 
of  2:35  this  afternoon,  in  that  he  said 
the  gmtleman  asked  about  the  siureys. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Asked  about  the 
surveys? 

Mr.  OUB8ER.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  the  fact  that  he  was  given  the 
summary  of  the  surveys  before  he  left? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  not  the 
point. 


Mr.  OUBSER.  Yes,  It  Is  the  point.  It  is 
the  point  on  which  you  called  William 
Buckley  a  lisu-. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  You  are  dodging 
the  issue.  Let  us  get  back  to  it. 

The  gentleman  stated  yesterday  b^ore 
the  House  I  had  requested  the  surveys 
before  leaving  this  country.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  statement  today,  in  view  of 
the  Ambassador's  letter,  that  he  has  any 
evidence  at  all  I  requested  a  copy  of  the 
surveys  before  leaving  the  country? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  he  asked  about  the  surveys  and 
asked  If  they  would  be  available? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  asked  about  the 
surveys.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pratt.  His  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Let  us  establish  that. 
The  gentleman  agrees  with  my  para- 
phrase of  Mr.  Mark  Pratt's  statement 
that  he  asked  If  the  surveys  were  avail- 
able— asked  about  the  surveys  and  if 
they  were  available? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  asked  about  the 
surveys.  Mr.  Pratt  responded  that  they 
were  not  available  in  this  country  but 
were  available  in  Laos. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Then  we  will  have  ta 
clear  that  with  Bfo.  Pratt,  because  that 
is  what  he  told  me  at  2 :  35  this  afternoon. 

I  still  point  out:  Is  the  gentleman  at- 
tempting to  say  that  when  he  asked  about 
the  siu-vey  which  was  brought  to  him 
before  his  departure  that  it  does  not  in 
effect,  regardless  of  aU  the  semantics  he 
wishes  to  engage  in,  constitute  a  request 
for  the  survey?  And  the  fact  remains  he 
still  had  it  before  he  left,  and  that  is  the 
real  point  at  issue. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman  can 
say  what  he  likes  about  what  is  the  real 
point  at  issue.  The  gentleman  implied  to 
this  House  yesterday  I  had  been  guilty 
of  an  untruth  tn  that  I  had  requested 
copies  of  surveys  before  leaving  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  separate  point  on  the  sum- 
mary I  was  given  before  leaving  here.  I 
would  like  to  proceed  to  that  point. 

The  gentleman  from  Scmta  Clara 
County  Is  further  guUty  of  a  misrepre- 
sentation in  stating  I  was  told  a  5-page 
summary  had  beoi  made  available,  which 
had  already  been  given  to  Senator  Kkn- 
NEOT.  This  is  imtrue. 

I  was  not  told  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  summary  had  not  been  given  to 
Senator  Kenwidy  when  I  finally  read  the 
summary  for  the  first  time  on  April  14. 
Is  there  any  question  about  the  accuracy 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  can  only  again  say 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion. It  is  the  gentleman's  word 
against  the  word  of  Mr.  Mark  Pratt,  who 
said  to  me  on  previous  occasions  and  who 
today  reiterated  again  to  me  that  he 
said  the  surveys  were  not  available  In 
Washington  at  this  time  but  that  a  sur- 
vey had  been  made  available  to  Senator 
KxNifXDY  and  it  would  be  furnished  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  gentleman  told  this 
House  yesterday. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Would  you  kindly  ex- 
plain the  difference?  Perhaps  I  do  not 
imderstand. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  step  down  to  the  well,  he 
can  examine  a  copy  of  the  summary  I 


was  given  which  bears  the  notation, 
"summary  of  UBIS  Interviews,  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  this  a.m.  We 
have  not  yet  cleared  it.  Not  yet  given  to 
Senator  KzinnDT."  That  is  the  state- 
ment and  that  is  the  summary  given  to 
me.  Are  you  telling  me  that  it  was  given 
to  me  at  the  time  when  it  had  already 
been  given  to  Senator  KximDY? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  am  telling  you  only 
what  I  have  been  told  by  a  responsible 
officer  of  the  U.S.  State  Department.  I  do 
not  see  what  particular  relevance  it  has 
to  this  argument.  The  question  is,  did 
the  gentleman  have  it  before  he  left 
Washington  or  not.  When  William 
Buckley  on  his  show  asked  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  had  this  in  his  briefcase  a 
week  before  he  left,  and  the  gentleman 
said  after  an  interchange.  I  am  telling 
you,  you  are  not  telling  me  the  truth. 
That  to  me  is  the  issue.  Did  you  have  It 
before  you  left  for  Laos  or  did  you  not? 

The  Issue  is  not  when  you  read  it, 
but  did  you  have  It  before  you  left  or 
did  you  not?      

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  No  question  I  had 
before  I  left. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Very  good.  I  did  not 
challenge  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
did  not  read  it  until  the  morning  of  the 
14th. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
suggested  that  I  had  a  survey  in  my 
hands.  You  made  the  reference  in  the 
discussion  with  Mr.  Buckley  that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  survey  and  not  the 
summary. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Yes.  The  gentleman  wm 
very  cleverly  evasive  in  his  use  of 
semantics. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  honored  by 
the  fact  that  you  make  that  contmtion. 
Mr.  Buckley,  who  was  an  adviser  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  asked  me  after 
the  program,  "what  was  it  you  had  tn 
your  briefcase,  a  precis."  and  I  said,  "yes, 
it  was."  It  was  apparently  a  flve-pfige 
summary  of  the  survey  in  question.  I 
informed  the  gentleman  that  it  was  and 
the  difference  between  the  two.  He  knows 
the  summary  does  not  contain  the  words 
that  the  bombing  was  clearly  the  reason 
those  people  left  their  homes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Those  words  were  not 
in  the  sununary,  but  I  point  out  if  any 
intelligent  person  reads  the  survey  and 
also  reads  the  summary,  he  knows  and 
he  could  establish  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  survey  is  accurately  re- 
flected in  the  simimary.  The  figures  are 
all  there.  The  only  thing  missing  is  the 
one-sentence  conclusion  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred. 

I  ask  you  this:  If  the  figiires  are  all 
there  and  the  only  thing  missing  is  a 
personal  conclusion,  then  how  can  the 
gentleman  think  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment tried  to  be  evasive?  I  go  back  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidence  going  back  to  our 
former  colleague.  Mr.  Lowensteln.  in  the 
middle  of  February,  who  said  Pxtk 
McCloskxy  is  coming  out.  Will  you  let 
him  have  that?  And  they  said  yes.  They 
furnished  the  summary  and  sent  a 
telegram  on  the  ninth  of  the  month. 

Mr.  McCLOSKITY.     AprO. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  April  9.  They  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Embassy  in  Vlentienne 
with  a  complete  transcript  of  the  sum- 
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mary  furnished  to  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Stems  testified  before  the  Kennedy  siib- 
commlttee  that  that  telegram  was  re- 
ceived. Everycme  knew  about  it  but  the 
gentleman,  apparently. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  You  would  have 
assumed,  as  you  have  assumed  from  the 
language  of  others,  that  the  Embassy,  on 
the  arrival  of  Congressman  Waldh  and 
myself,  would  have  been  only  too  cuixlous 
to  tell  us  about  the  survey,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  was  not  privy  to  the 
conversation  and  did  not  attend  the 
dinner. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  Inform  you 
of  some  of  the  events  that  did  occur 
and  see  what  the  gentleman  thinks  about 
them. 

Mr.  Waldix  and  I  arrived  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  the  13th.  We  went  with 
the  Ambassador  to  talk  to  Souvanna 
Phouma,  the  Premier  of  Laos,  and  later 
attended  a  gracious  dinner  party  with 
him  that  lasted  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  During  that  dinner  party  we 
were  handed  a  briefing  book  by  the  head 
of  that  group  which  had  specific  sections 
in  it.  Three  of  the  sections  referred  to 
refugees  from  the  Xleng  Khouang 
Province,  which  is  the  Province  in  the 
Plain  of  Jars.  It  was  suggested  to  us  at 
numerous  times  during  that  evening  that 
that  briefing  book  could  teU  us  all  that 
might  be  known  about  the  refugees.  The 
following  morning  we  read  that  book, 
that  alleged  briefing  book  that  had  been 
given  to  us,  and  found  that  none  of  those 
references  to  this  refugee  report  were  in 

Can  the  gaitleman  tell  me  why  the 
Ambassador  did  not  disclose  to  Congress- 
man Walds  and  me  the  facts  about  the 
bombing  in  this  refugee  report,  knowing 
that  we  received  the  summary  by  tele- 
gram 2  days  before?  Why  would  it  not 
contain  that  reference  to  the  bombing 
or  refugees  in  Xleng  Khouang  Province? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  can  only  speculate, 
but  it  ought  to  be  clear  as  a  bell  that 
the  summary  had  already  been  given  to 
you  and  the  American  Einbassy  had  been 
notified  by  the  State  Departmait  in 
Washington  that  it  had  been  furnished 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
say  why,  in  response  to  our  repeated 
questions  they  did  not  furnish  us  this 
information,  even  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Steams  and  Mr.  Oodley  when  we  asked 
if  they  had  any  of  the  data  as  to  why 
pe(H>Ie  hiul  become  refugees? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  cannot  respcmd  with 
respect  to  a  conversation  at  which  I  was 
not  present,  but  I  can  say  that  it  seems 
mighty  strange  to  me  that  a  man  would 
say  that  there  were  no  such  refugee  sur- 
veys when  he,  of  course,  had  been  advised 
by  telegram  that  the  gentleman  had  been 
furnished  with  a  summary  of  such  sur- 
vey. This  to  me  is  something  I  could  not 
explain  and  I  cannot  understand  it,  but 
I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  McCLOSEZEY.  The  summary  that 
had  been  furnished,  and  I  knew  had  been 
furnished,  referred  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  bombings 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
he  knew  it  had  been  furnished? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  They  knew  but  we 
did  not  learn  this  until  later.  It  was 


inadvertently  disclosed  to  us,  I  might 
say. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely wrong  when  he  says  "inadvert- 
ently." It  was  d(me  on  purpose  by  the 
State  Department  and  it  was  handed  di- 
rectly to  him.  It  was  not  inadvertent 
whatsoever  that  he  was  fiunlshed  this 
information  before  he  left  Washington. 
The  gentleman  knew  that  a  decision  had 
been  made  to  give  it  to  him  and  it  was 
handed  directly  to  him. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Why,  then,  in  a 
letter  to  John  ScHmrz,  our  colleague, 
from  the  UJ3.  Information  Service, 
May  20,  does  the  UB.  Information 
Service  say  it  was  handed  inadvertently 
to  Mr.  McCloskky? 

»«r.  OUBSER.  The  U.S.  Information 
Service  is  the  agency  which  conducted 
the  survey  and  which  did  the  leg  work. 
The  State  Department  gave  the  gentle- 
man the  summary  and  Congressman 
ScHUTz  requested  copies  of  it.  Inadver- 
tently, two  of  the  summaries  which  were 
used  on  compiling  the  major  survey  were 
given  to  him. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  State  D^iart- 
ment  ought  to  have  to  answer  for  the 
terminology  of  the  USIS. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  logic  of  this 
thing.  What  the  argument  is  all  about.  I 
guess  in  all  frankness,  it  does  go  to  the 
gentleman's  credibility.  After  all,  I  think 
it  is  logical  to  question  credibility  when 
you  are  questioning  conclusions  by  the 
individual.  The  real  issue  is  did  the 
gentleman  know  that  a  survey  of  refugee 
attitudes  had  been  conducted  before  he 
left  Washington.  I  think  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  gentleman  did 
know. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Why,  of  course:  it 
was  in  the  testimony  on  May  7  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  here  that  the  Royal 
Laotian  Oovemment  and  the  USIA  had 
made  such  studies.  Those  studies,  how- 
ever, reflected  that  there  was  no  single 
reason  why  refugees  left  their  hcMnes  or 
no  single  type  of  combat.  This  survey 
contained  the  sole  record  and  the  official 
UB.  documentation  that  anyone  has  ever 
seen  that  reflects  that  bombing  was 
clearly  the  compelling  reason  why  these 
people  left  home. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
admit  that  this  came  from  the  camps  of 
the  refugees  who  came  from  approxi- 
mately 200  villages  in  the  area  of  the 
ground  fighting  on  the  Plain  of  Jars? 

And  that  the  reason  for  taking  the 
survey  in  the  first  place  was  that  these 
people  had  lived  under  the  Pathet  Lao 
doinination  so  many  years,  tmd  were 
somehow  different  than  the  other  ref- 
ugees. Does  the  gentleman  deny  that? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  no  idea  why 
the  study  was  taken.  But  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  to  bear  this  in  mind:  that 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  had  testified  to  the  Senate 
on  May  7.  1970,  that  they  had  no  indica- 
tion of  information  as  to  why  people  left 
their  homes,  but  that  bombing  was  not 
a  traceable  cause  of  that.  And  then 
within  2  months  after  this  hearing  the 
State  Department  have  surveys  taken — 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Of  one  area. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  us  be  careful. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  To  the  camps  where — 

Mr.   McCLOSKEY.  They   referred   to 


the  several  surveys,  one  covering  Sam 
Neua  and  Luang  Prabang  Province,  and 
the  other  to  the  survey  In  the  Xleng 
Khouang  Province. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Were  they  48  percent, 
or  28  percent? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Only  82  out  of  the 
97  i>eople  in  the  second  survey  said  that 
bombing  had  made  their  life  difficult, 
and  that  they  had  to  work  their  farms  at 
night,  and  they  had  to  live  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  And  that  number  is  not  dissimi- 
lar from  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  this:  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  de- 
fend a  Federal  Oovemment  policy  which 
proceeds  to  testify  on  one  subject  within 
the  Senate  on  May  7,  and  then  on 
July  10,  about  2  months  later,  finds 
as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  213  refugees 
frcxn  96  different  villages  that  bombing 
is  the  compelling  reason  why  these  peo- 
ple left  their  homes.  It  is  understandable, 
perhaps,  why  the  State  Department  that 
says  "We  are  not  bombing  villages"  does 
not  want  to  release  for  9  months  the 
only  survey  that  says  clearly  that  "bomb- 
ing was  clearly  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  moving."  That  is  the  very 
kind  of  administration  that  the  gentle- 
man so  strenuously  defended  yesterday, 
and  on  wh'ch  he  bases  all  his  evidence. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Let  me  correct  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  not  defending  any  admin- 
istration. I  am  not  defending  any  policy 
of  any  State  Department.  I  am  merely 
attacking  the  gentleman's  reckless  and 
Irresponsible  charges  that  this  Oovem- 
ment has  engaged  in  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate bombing  of  villages.  And  that 
is  all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  answer  this  question,  it  is  certainly 
a  fact 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  kindly  yield  to 
me.  I  would  ask  him  to  do  so,  because 
I  want  both  of  the  gentlemen  to  settle 
down.  And  in  order  to  do  so  I  would  say 
that  I  have  an  ancillary  side  view  on  this. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  for  an  anec- 
dote by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  In  the  re- 
view of  the  refugees  with  respect  to  the 
bombing,  was  there  any  distinction — 
and  I  ask  this,  believe  It  or  not,  con- 
jecturally — was  there  any  attempt  to 
make  a  dlstinctian  between  bombing  by 
the  friendly  forces,  that  Is.  the  friendly 
Royal  Laotian  forces,  and  the  American 
forces  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  shelling  provided  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese? Was  there  any  attempt  to  make 
such  a  distinction?  Was  there  a  recog- 
nition of  the  bombing  of  the  Laotian 
villages  by  the  North  Vietnamese? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  can  respond  to 
the  gentleman  as  accurately  as  I  can. 
in  the  interviewing  of  16  refugees  that 
Congressman  Waldh  and  I  interviewed — 
and  Congressman  WALon  interviewed 
eight,  and  I  Interviewed  eight,  and  I 
might  add  that  there  were  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  standing  around 
participating  in  the  discussion — I  tried 
to  ask  them  what  kind  of  bombs  had 
caused  the  destruction  of  their  villages. 
In  each  case  to  me  they  described  the 
cluster  bombs,  the  little  bombllle,  that 
is  the  French  word  for  these  750-pound 
cluster  bombs  that  throw  out  some  132  of 
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tbeee  small  bombs  and  which  cover  an 
area  of  some  25  acres  in  a  doughnut 
shape.  I  talked  to  several  persons  per- 
sonally who  described  the  wounds  that 
they  suffered  from  these  small  bombs. 
Some  of  them  described  the  larger 
bombs,  and  some  of  them  the  white  phos- 
phorous. We  did  not  receive  a  descrip- 
tion of  villages  attacked  through  the  use 
of  n^alm.  We  saw  several  people  who 
had  obviously  siiflered  from  shrapnel 
wounds,  but  they  described  the  bombille, 
and  none  of  these  described  to  me  what 
would  be  described  as  artillery  flre,  ma- 
chinegim  flre,  and  the  ordinary  types  of 
weapons  that  accompany  infantry  com- 
bat forces. 

All  of  the  articles  I  cited  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Strock  from  New  Republic  magazine, 
and  Mr.  Greenway  from  Life  magazine 
tuid  Mr.  Southerland  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  others,  all  of 
them  described  bombing,  and  there  was 
also  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  small  attacks  by  Infantry  combat 
forces  in  Laos  since  1962.  generally  by 
small  units  skirmishing  with  one  an- 
other. I  could  not  ascertain  the  amount 
of  artillery  that  existed  on  both  sides,  but 
It  appears  that  most  of  the  fire  support 
was  air  rather  than  artillery. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Did  the  ref- 
ugees refer  to  the  aircraft?  Were  the 
aircraft  visible?  You  mentioned  the  types 
of  explosions. 

Did  the  refugees  ever  refer  to  the  air- 
craft? You  mentioned  the  type  of  explo- 
sion— but  did  the  refugees  ever  mention 
the  aircraft? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes.  They  described 
both  the  T-28  flown  by  the  Laotian  Air 
Force.  But  the  bulk  of  it  was  described  to 
me  as  the  American  type  jet  aircraft. 

That  is  also  true  of  the  articles  that  I 
cited. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  the  item  that  came  over 
the  wire  this  morning  with  regard  to  the 
ai^^arent  slaughter  of  some  412  Laotian 
civilians  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Infantry. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  STEIQEK  of  Arizona.  This  item 
came  out  this  morning.  I.  myself,  do  not 
know  anything  more  about  it  than  that. 
But  it  was  apparently  something  that 
occurred  yesterday. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
maybe  herein  lies  a  slgnlflcant  address 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  was  aware  of  the  refugee  at- 
titude before  he  left  the  country. 

But  as  to  whether  the  gentleman  ren- 
dered a  disservice  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  in  going  over  with  apparently  a 
preconceived  notion  that  would  not  per- 
mit the  gentleman  objectively  to  inter- 
view anybody.  I  submit  that  only  the 
gentleman  himself  can  answer  that 
question.  I  do  submit  that  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  are  many  reasons 
why  people  leave  home.  I  would  suggest 
that  many  of  us  in  this  body  have  left 
home  for  one  reason  or  another — some 
good  and  some  bad  reasons,  but  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  in  my  view 
his  greatest  service  was  not  in  misrepre- 
senting a  preconceived  notion  about  his 
information  with  regard  to  the  refugees 
that  brooked — ^that  was  intolerant  and 
brooked  only  one  view  prior  to  his  going 


over.  He  cast  in  on  that  with  cold  politi- 
cal foresight. 

I  suspect  the  fact  that  nobody  re- 
ferred to  the  Laotian,  North  Vietnamese 
use  of  Laotian  civilians  would  at  least 
cause  one  to  suspect  that  his  was  not  a 
balanced  view. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  in  this  way. 

I  said  yesterday  that  it  seems  to  me 
regrettable  when  people  espouse  differ- 
ent views  on  an  issue  that  one  person's 
motives  should  be  challenged  and  that 
one  person's  credibility  should  be  chal- 
lenged. 

■nie  factual  issue  that  we  are  intent  on 
trying  to  determine  is  very  simple — 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  bombing 
and  indiscriminate  bombing  of  villages  in 
northern  Laos. 

There  were  3,500  villages  and  many 
were  bombed  and  himdred  of  people  so 
advised  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
USAID  employees,  the  IVS  volunteers, 
the  U.S.  Information  service. 

In  one  survey,  there  were  213  refugees 
from  96  villages. 

In  another  there  were  97.  In  another 
there  were  30. 

I  spoke  yesterday  of  the  public  press 
which  contained  numerous  articles  by 
prominent  writers.  There  was  the  New 
Republic  and  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor and  the  Washington  Post  and  Life 
magazine.  All  of  those  articles  described 
interviews  with  villagers — not  mine  and 
not  Mr.  Waldik's,  but  interviews  by  peo- 
ple who  have  a  dispassionate  attitude  to- 
ward this  question  as  to  what  has  been 
happening. 

These  villagers  repeatedly  said  that 
their  village  was  destroyed  by  American 
bombers.  Some  of  their  testimony  was 
that  nine  out  of  10  were  American 
bombers  and  the  remaining  one-tenth  by 
the  T-28's. 

There  is  no  question  about  this 
tremendous  amount  of  testimony  by  the 
Laotian  villagers  that  the  villages  in  at 
least  seven  out  of  the  16  provinces 
of  Laos— off  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU— 
were  bombed  heavily  by  U.S.  Air  Force 
jets. 

The  testimony  and  the  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  counter  to 
that.  Following  the  testimony  of  UJ3. 
Ambassador  Sullivan:  he  would  go  to 
say  that  perhaps  some  of  the  villages 
were  hit  "after  the  villagers  had  moved 
out." 

There  is  a  question  of  fact  here  as  be- 
tween what  these  people  are  saying — 
that  come  from  these  villages  and  what 
the  State  Department  are  saying. 

It  is  the  resolution  of  that  question  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  body  should 
make  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
motives  or  the  political  ambitions  of  one 
person  or  another. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEIOESl  of  Arizona.  There  is  no 
question  that  I  certainly  as  an  individ- 
ual And  myself  always  questioning  the 
motives  of  somebody  who  is  in  my  view 
intelligent  and  literate  and,  yet,  who 
comes  to  a  conclusion  that  is  at  odds  with 
the  facts. 
But  even  more  important  than  that,  I 


think,  is  I  recall  the  gentleman's  own 
questioning  of  the  President's  character, 
of  his  fltness  to  serve  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  his  suggestion  of  his 
being  impeached,  his  characterization  of 
the  President  as  a  traitor. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong.  I  have  never  questioned  the 
President's  fltness  or  character.  .  .  . 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Yes.  in  Bal- 
timore last  year,  to  the  Businessmen  for 
P6ftC6  Diujicr 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  absolutely 
incorrect.  I  have  never  referred  to  any 
American  elected  ofiacial  or  American 
officer  in  such  terms. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  point  is 
the  gentleman  himself  is  engaged  in  this 
very  thmg.  I  share  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern that  it  does  detract  from  the  basic 
issue.  The  basic  issue  is  this :  The  gentle- 
man made  some  conclusions,  made  them 
pubUcly.  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion as  a  result  of  them,  and  the  end 
result  was  twofold:  It  brought  attention 
to  the  gentleman  and  harm  to  the  Ameri- 
can image.  Whatever  else  it  did  I  guess 
only  the  gentleman  can  qualify  to  say. 
But  those  two  facts  are  irrefutable.  The 
gentleman  profited  politically.  The  coun- 
try suffered  internationally. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  suppose  the  coun- 
try also  suffered  because  of  the  My  Lai 
disclosures.  The  gentleman  from  Santa 
Clara  joined  in  the  investigation  that 
disclosed  the  treatment  of  civilians  at 
My  Lai.  Granted  that  the  American 
image  was  hiul.  But  were  we  not  reach- 
ing for  the  truth?  Are  we  not  now  seek- 
mg  the  truth  rather  than  attempting  to 
decide  who  it  might  hurt? 

Mr .  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has 
picked  a  good  theme.  He  has  put  his 
finger  on  an  important  subject.  The 
search  for  truth  is  a  laudable  pursuit 
by  anyone,  particularly  by  Members  of 
Congress.  But  do  we  get  the  truth  when 
we  make  accusations  that  this  country 
is  committing  a  very  dishonorable  act 
which  amounts  almost  to  genocide,  and 
then  saying.  "Prove  that  you  did  not"? 
I  ask  the  gentlemen,  is  that  a  responsible 
position  for  a  Member  of  Congress? 

Let  us  get  back.  It  does  not  really  mat- 
ter whether  the  gentleman  had  this 
study,  summary,  or  survey  before  he  left. 
It  does  not  really  matter  whether  the 
State  Department  fully  revealed  all  of 
the  facts.  What  really  matters  is 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman's  alleged 
proof  constitv  es  a  reasonable  presump- 
tion at  least  l-iat  he  was  correct.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  some  questions 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  McCLOSKETY.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  objection  to  the  truth? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Absolutely  not.  I  am 
seeking  the  truth.  But  I  am  saying  that 
the  gentleman's  technique  is  beclouding 
the  issue  and  making  it  difficult  to  find. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  same  report 
from  which  the  gentleman  is  quoting 
states  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the 
refugees  would  not  go  back  to  their 
homes  even  if  peace  were  declared  if 
the  Communists  were  still  in  control? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  report  does 
say  that.  But  if  the  gentlemain  will  note, 
we  eu%  not  ttdklng  about  why  these 
people  left  their  homes.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  American  bombers  de- 
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stroyed  their  homes.  The  question  is,  did 
American  bombers  destroy  their  homes? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
was  occupied  country,  that  there  was 
heavy  ground  flghting,  and  is  it  not  en- 
tirely possible  that  these  villages  could 
have  been  destroyed  by  groundfire? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  It  is  possible,  but 
not  a  single  one  of  the  villagers  who  were 
asked  this  question  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
admit  that  this  was  an  exceptional  group 
coming  from  area  of  the  heaviest 
flghting? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  May  I  finish  my  last 
statement?  ITie  seven  provinces  where 
the  villagers  were  asked  questions,  both 
in  this  survey  and  elsewhere,  disclosed 
not  a  single  statement  by  a  single  villager 
that  his  village  or  home  was  destroyed 
by  infantry  combat  or  support  flre  for 
those  engaged  In  infantry  combat.  In 
every  single  case  the  villagers  said  that 
their  villages  and  homes  were  destroyed 
by  the  T-28's  or  jet  aircraft,  by  cluster 
bombs,  by  500-pound  bombs.  That  is  the 
evidence.  If  the  gentleman  contests  that 
and  if  he  says  the  people  who  left  their 
homes  did  so  because  they  feared  the 
Vietnamese,  yes,  in  part  he  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yesterday  I  participated 
in  the  debate.  Unhappily,  everybody  ran 
out  of  time.  I  have  reserved  an  hour  also 
this  evening,  but  I  want  to  use  a  good 
portion  of  that  hoiu-  to  ask  Mr.  Oxtbser 
some  questions.  I  ask  through  the  gentle- 
man who  has  the  time  I  am  not  utilizing 
to  request  of  Mr.  Gubser  whether,  after 
the  expiration  of  your  hour,  he  will  be 
present  to  respond  to  some  questions  I 
intend  to  ask  during  the  hour  I  have  re- 
served subsequent  to  your  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  at  your  disposal, 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  the  gentleman  is 
simply  this:  Are  we  out  to  find  the  truth? 
If  we  are  to  get  at  the  truth  as  to 
whether  bombings  occurred  or  did  not 
occur,  what  does  the  gentleman  do  with 
several  hundred  refugees  from  several 
hundred  villages  who  say  their  villages 
were  destroyed  by  American  bombing? 
Do  you  disregard  that  entire  body  of 
testimony? 

Does  the  gentleman  disregard  that  en- 
tire testimony? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  certainly  do  not.  nor 
has  anyone  disregarded  it,  but  we  do  not 
completely  eliminate  all  other  facts 
which  could  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

For  example,  did  the  gentleman  tell  his 
pubUc  when  he  got  home  that  all  those 
who  did  the  interviewing  complained  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  probably  a  lack 
of  statistical  validity  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  time,  there  wtw  trouble 
with  the  weather,  that  the  language 
problem  presented  a  difficult  situation, 
and  that  villagers  would  gather  around 
and  try  to  participate  in  the  answers  that 
the  interviewees  were  giving  to  the  Inter- 
viewers? Should  not  the  gentleman,  if  he 
were  fair,  state  that  every  one  of  the 


people  who  conducted  the  surveys  has 
said  there  was  serious  doubt  of  the  sta- 
tistical validity  of  these  surveys? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  is  this  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  bombing  occurred 
or  whether  it  did  not? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Well,  certainly  there  was 
bombing,  but  I  can  imderstand  a  villager 
who  had  seen  a  bombing  attack  perhaps 
500  yards  fnxn  his  village,  who  had  seen 
a  POL  dump  or  rice  stors^e  dump  blown 
up — I  can  understand  that  this  was  to 
these  people  the  most  vivid  thing  that 
exemplifled  war  to  them.  In  the  last  10 
years  they  have  been  used  to  having 
their  villages  alternately  held  by  friendly 
and  enemy  forces.  Obviously  they  could 
mention  bombing  because  that  is  the 
most  spectacular  thing,  and  that  is  what 
they  express  as  their  primary  fear. 

But  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  he  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  he  completely  mis- 
represented his  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain Michel  at  the  Udom  Air  Force  Base 
the  day  before  his  visit  to  Laos  tmd  an 
interpretation  which  Captain  Michel  has 
completely  repudiated. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
keeps  going  back  to  the  alleged  misrep- 
resentation and  misconduct  in  attempt- 
ing to  divert  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
bombing  occurred  and  whether  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  said  is  proper 
or  not. 

Has  the  gentleman  said  that  I  improp- 
erly quoted  an  Air  Force  captain  on 
April  13  in  quoting  as  follows: 

I  have  flown  over  a  lot  of  river  valleys  in 
North«rn  Laos  these  past  four  months,  Mr. 
Congressman,  and  I  haven't  seen  any  villages 
along  LOC8  (Lines  of  Communication) . 

On  July  7  the  gentleman  talked  per- 
sonally with  the  c««)tain,  Marshall  L. 
Michel  m,  and  appended  the  transcript 
of  that  conversation  as  exhibit  B  to  his 
remarks  yesterday.  In  that  conversation 
Mr.  Gubser  asked  Captain  Michel  as 
follows: 

OSG:  I  see.  Well,  noiw.  It's  been  reported 
that  you  told  Representative  McCloskey  that 
you  personally  had  never  seen  an  active  vU- 
lage  along  the  IX>C  or  Route  7. 

Capt.  M:  Yee,  sir.  I  said  that  I  had  never, 
I  personally  had  never  seen  an  active  village 
along  this  route. 

The  captain  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  imply  the  villages 
along  that  route  were  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing and  I  certainly  did  not  attribute  such 
a  suggestion  to  him. 

The  captain  stated  that  he  had  been 
flying  over  northern  Laos  for  a  period 
of  only  4Vi  past  months,  as  I  recall,  and 
all  of  the  evidence  we  have  accumulated 
of  the  destruction  of  Laotian  villages 
ended  as  of  the  early  part  of  1970.  I  was 
told  by  Maj.  Gen.  Andy  Evans,  com- 
mander of  the  13th  Air  Force,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  villages  had  been  bombed 
since  he  took  command  In  late  1970.  I 
believe  General  Evans  completely  and 
do  so  today,  but  this  does  not  explain 
what  happened  between  1968,  when  the 
United  States  diverted  all  this  alrpower 
over  to  Laos,  when  we  stopped  bombing 
in  Vietnam  and  early  1970. 

The  testimony  of  all  these  witnesses 
was  that  the  period  of  heavy  bombing 
was  in  early  1969  and  1970.  That  does 
not   in    any    way   contravene   Captain 


Michel's  statement  to  me.  My  quotation 
of  his  statement  was  absolutely  accurate. 
There  is  the  inference  the  gentleman 
tries  to  draw — he  sets  up  a  strawman 
and  then  tries  to  knock  it  over. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  the  gentleman 
in  the  various  times  he  quoted  Captain 
Michel  in  "Face  the  Naticm"  and  other 
instances  when  the  gentleman  was  quot- 
mg  Captain  Michel  say  that  he  has  not 
used  it  as  support  for  his  contention  that 
we  have  indiscriminately  bombed  vil- 
lages— I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  can 
argue  about  this. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  because  every  time  the 
villages  are  shown  aa.  the  map  and  then 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  photographs 
Captain  Michel  takes  on  a  dally  basis — 
something  destroyed  those  villages. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  let  us  pursue  this  on  an  orderly 
basis. 

The  gentleman  has  just  admitted  that 
he  used  this  quotation  of  Captain  Michel 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifsring  his  conten- 
tion that  there  were  no  villages  in  that 
area  and  impliedly  they  were  destroyed 
by  bombing.  Would  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  that  is  fair? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Scnnething  de- 
stroyed those  villages. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  right;  and  your 
point  is  that  it  was  bombing. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  My  supposition  Is 
that  it  was  bombing.  The  statement  of 
the  people  who  lived  in  the  villages  was 
that  they  were  destroyed  by  bombing. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Let  us  go  frcan  there,  to 
the  transcript  of  my  phone  call  with 
Captain  Michel.  I  have  invited  the  gentle- 
man to  make  a  phone  call  with  me,  with 
the  press  and  the  whole  world  listening 
in,  and  I  hope  he  wUl  do  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  deny  that  Captain 
Michel  was  quite  offended  by  the  fact 
that  his  statement  was  taken  out  of  con- 
text and  used  to  imi^  something  which 
he  definitely  did  not  mean?  I  would  be 
surprised  if  the  gentleman,  as  a  very  in- 
telligent lawyer,  felt  at  the  time  he  meant 
it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  There  Is  no  question 
that  Captain  Michel,  General  Evans  and 
every  other  Air  Force  officer  that  was 
there — none  of  them  has  been  telling  us 
there  has  been  bombing  \n  the  last  7 
months  in  Laos.  I  am  sure  Captain  Michel 
would  properly  say,  "We  are  not  bombing 
the  villages  in  northern  Laos.  We  have 
not  bombed  them  since  I  have  been  here." 
I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  say  that,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  last  7  months. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  a  time  frame.  All  of  this  happened 
before  Captain  Michel  came  to  Thailand. 
Yet  he  uses  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Michel  to  prove  what  haK>ened  some 
time  previous. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  there  were  no 
villsiges 

Mr.  GUBSER.  If  the  gentleman  mis- 
represented Captain  Michel  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Misrepresented 
him? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes.  You  used  Captain 
Michel's  statemmt  to  you  out  of  context 
to  prove  a  point  Captain  Michel  did  not 
mean.  And  I  believe  the  gentl^nan  knew 
he  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Is  not  the  quote 
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that  I  have  read  what  I  said  Captain 
Michel  said,  and  Is  that  not  exactly  what 
he  said? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes;  exactly  right.  And 
how  many  times,  as  an  exiperienced  poli- 
tician, does  the  gentleman  know  one  can 
take  something  out  of  context  and  take 
part  of  a  quote  and  in  effect  prove  black 
is  white?  And  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
did. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  only  thing 
Captain  Michel's  statement  shows  is  that 
now.  in  1971,  for  the  last  four  and  a  half 
months  before  Captain  Michel  told  us 
this  in  April,  there  was  no  bombing  of 
the  villagee,  and  the  map  of  northern 
Laos  which  was  showed  to  me  shows  a 
number  of  villttges. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Did  not  Captain  Michel 
also  say  he  had  done  a  study  on  this 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Georgetown 
University  in  1961?  There  was  fighting 
going  on  even  then,  and  these  pe<4}le 
were  seminomadic  and  moved  about,  and 
sometimes  villages  were  destroyed  by 
ground  fire?  Did  he  not  say  all  that  to  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  He  did  not  say 
that. 

What  the  situation  might  have  been  in 
1961  is  not  really  relevant  to  the  question 
of  whether  between  1964  and  1970  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  bombed  and  destroyed 
these  villages.  The  villagers  tell  us  that 
they  did. 

The  maps  of  northern  Laos,  contrary 
to  the  gentleman's  statement,  do  not 
show  these  villages  are  seminomadic  vil- 
lages of  Meo  tribesmen.  There  are  per- 
haps one-fifth,  or  perhaps  one-fourth, 
who  live  in  the  Bum  and  Slash  agricul- 
tural areas,  where  they  move  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  elevations  above  3.500 
feet.  At  least  three-quarters  of  the  people 
are  ethnic  Lao.  who  live  in  the  river  vil- 
lages, in  the  very  moimtainous  areas, 
and  have  fixed  villages. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  the  Plain  of  Jars? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  Plain  of  Jars 
had  about  250.000  of  the  1  million  people 
who  once  lived  in  the  area.  The  villages 
in  question,  about  3.500  villages,  I  would 
guess — and  I  base  this  on  the  estimate 
that  Ambassador  Sullivan  gave:  he  said 
at  other  times  there  were  perhaps  2,000 
or  3,000  which  existed  in  this  area. 

The  gentleman  should  understand 
that  three-fourths  of  these  villages  are 
located  along  the  roads,  along  the  trails. 
and  that  the  villages  themselves  are 
fixed  villages,  with  fixed  names  at  fixed 
locations.  They  are  not  moved  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  Slash  and  Bum  mountain 
tribesmen  and  Meo  tribesmen  do. 

It  is  these  villages  along  the  lines  of 
communication  which  constitute  per- 
haps three-fourths  of  the  villages  of 
northern  Laos.  It  Is  these  villages  which 
have  been  destroyed  by  American 
bombing. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the 
American  bombing  people  admit  their 
primary  targets  have  been  lines  of 
communication. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  express  mis- 
sion in  their  bombing  is  along  lines  of 
communication,  which  puts  them  in  this 
kind  of  a  predicament.  If  along  20  kilo- 
meters of  a  narrow  river  valley  there 
happens  to  be  10  villages  and  they  are 
bombing  that  highway  for  20  kilometers. 


somebody  has  to  make  a  decision  that 
tjerhaps  every  2  kilometers  they  will  pull 
up  and  not  bomb  within  500  meters  of 
the  villages.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  people  who  live  in  these  villages  said 
that  the  villages  were  destroyed  by 
bombing. 

^In  all  of  this  argument  the  gentleman 
has  tried  to  shift  away  from  the  fact  that 
the  villagers  said  they  were  destroyed 
that  way.  You  can  accuse  other  people 
of  being  politically  motivated  and  having 
axes  to  grind  and  so  on,  but  what  do  you 
pay  about  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
villagers,  all  of  whom  say  that  their 
villages  were  destroyed  by  planes  which 
dropped  bombs  containing  white  phos- 
phorus and  cluster  bombs  and  so  on? 

What  is  the  gentleman's  comment  on 
that  evidence? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Ground  fighting  oc- 
curred along  the  line  of  communication 
for  more  than  10  years.  That  is  where 
the  fighting  takes  place,  because  that  is 
where  the  supplies  move.  You  do  not 
move  supplies  on  a  hilltop  where  the 
people  live.  I  also  chaUenge  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  that  three-quarters  of 
the  people  live  along  the  lines  of  com- 
munication, because  every  person  that 
I  have  talked  to  with  expertise  says 
the  opposite  in  the  area  which  we  are 
discussing. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  WeU,  now 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  finish?  I  know  it  is  his  time,  but  do 
not  let  us  use  one  argiunent  for  one 
area  and  then,  when  it  is  convenlMit, 
shift  the  action  and  get  on  a  course 
where  we  are  going  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  We  are  talking  about  where 
the  refugees  came  from  one  area  which 
is  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Granted. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  saying  that  most  of 
the  people  do  not  live  along  the  lines 
of  communication.  I  am  saying  that 
those  lines  of  communication  are  the 
contested  areas  and  that  bombing  has 
taken  place  there,  but  destruction  is  pri- 
marily due  to  ground  combat.  That  is 
the  most  intensely  fought  over  piece  of 
real  estate  in  the  whole  wide  world.  I 
think.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years 
there.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  to 
that? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  saying — 

Mr.  GUBSER.  He  says  on  the  basis  of 
an  interview  or  interviews  with  226  refu- 
gees and  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
interview  with  16  of  them  that  in  effect 
76  percent  of  3.500  villages  have  been 
destroyed.  That  is  about  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said.  And  certainly  there  is  not 
the  testimony  of  one  pilot  or  one  State 
Department  official  or  anyone  that  will 
back  up  that  extrapolated  implication 
from  these  figures.  I  cheillenge  the 
gentleman  to  do  this:  He  has  quoted 
several  newspapermen.  One  of  them  is 
Carl  Strock.  Another  one  is  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  former  U.S.  AID  employee 
who  testified  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  all 
four  of  the  incidents  this  particular 
gentleman  described  and  which  the 
gentleman  placed  in  the  Rkcord  and  re- 
lies upon  took  place  before  1967.  That  is 
not  the  time  which  is  in  controversy  by 
the  gentleman's  own  admission.  We  are 
talking  about,  1969,  and  1970. 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  us  take  that. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Wait  a  minute,  is  the 
gentleman  going  to  tell  me  every  one  of 
these  other  people  are  lying  and  that  the 
survey  of  226  villages,  from  an  unusual 
area,  taken  under  very  questionable 
statistical  circumstances,  with  a  lan- 
guage problem  involved,  and  based  upon 
his  interviews  with  only  16  people,  he  is 
justified  in  making  his  charge  that  we 
have  indiscriminately  bombed  Laotian 
villages?  I  think  the  gentleman  would  be 
ashamed  to  go  into  court  with  that  kind 
of  statement. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  reason 
why  the  gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
GuBSER)  would  have  any  objection  to 
joining  us  in  asking  for  photographs  so 
that  we  could  find  out. 

Why  not  get  the  pictures  because  the 
pictures  will  tell  us  exactly  what  the 
situation  was. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentlemen  tell 
me  what  the  pictures  will  show? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  First  of  aU.  they  will 
show  whether  there  were  people  in  these 
villages  and,  if  we  find  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed, then  we  can  go  further  and  find 
out  how  they  were  destroyed — by  bomb- 
ing or  as  you  suggest,  by  ground  fight- 
ing. But  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  ask  for 
photographic  evidence  so  we  would  know, 
first  of  all.  how  many  villages  are  in  exist- 
ence? Will  the  gentleman  sign  a  letter  to 
that  effect? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  you  help  us  get  those 
photographs? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  re^ond  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  In  other  words,  you  will 
not  ask  for  those  photographs? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will,  if  you  will  give 
me  time. 

In  answering  the  question,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCLOSKEY)  was  offered  a  flight 
over  two  areas  where  he  could  see  ref- 
ugees other  than  those  which  he  inter- 
viewed. He  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
other  camps.  He  was  offered  a  flight  over 
the  Pathet  Lao  city  of  Attopen — and  he 
turned  down  all  of  those  and  only  wanted 
to  go  to  one  camp.  That  is  all  he  went  to. 

Now,  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  and  I  will  be  happy  to  Join  in  a 
request  for  photographs,  provided  you 
will  allow  me  the  opportunity  to  insert  a 
paragraph  in  that  letter  which  at  least 
states  that  I  know  how  ridiculous  the 
request  is. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Sf)eaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's desire  to  want  to  insert  such  a 
paragraph  with  the  notation  that  that 
is  his  paragraph. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  imderstand  for 
the  record  that  the  gentleman  is  willing 
to  Join  with  us  in  a  formal  request  for 
photographic  evidence  of  the  villages  in 
question;  is  this  correct? 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  before  or  after  photographs? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  would  hope  they  give 
us  everything  they  have. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  hope  you  bring  a  mag- 
nifying glass. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Photogri^hs  of  what 
exists  today. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  be  glad  to  join 
in  the  request,  and  with  the  statement 
that  I  know  for  the  six  reasons  I  inserted 
in  my  remarks  yesterday  that  such  a 
request  is  absolutely  ridiculous  and  it 
amounts  to  a  situation  where  a  couple 
of  Congressmen  are  saying  to  this  coun- 
try, "You  are  committing  genocide." 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman  con- 
tinues to  use  the  term  "genocide."  I  do 
not  think  he  has  ever  heard  me  use 
that  term  or  that  I  have  been  quoted  as 
using  that  term,  has  he? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No,  I  have  never  heard 
the  gentleman  use  the  word  "genocide." 
I  have  heard  you  use  terms  and  ex- 
pressions of  U.S.  policy  which  certainly 
amount  to  genocide. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  referred  to 
the  U.S.  policy  which  was  referred  to  by 
the  21  yoimg  rvs  volunteers  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  social  fabric  of  3,500 
villages  in  that  nation.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  only  way  you  can  accomplish 
that  is  by  bombing  those  villages.  That 
is  the  statement  of  these  IVS  volunteers. 
I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  written 
U.S.  policy  to  purposefully  destroy  these 
villages,  because  the  rules  are  clear  that 
there  shall  be  no  bombing  within  500 
yards  of  the  lines  of  communications. 
But  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  it  was 
reported  that  we  bombed  only  eight  vil- 
lages by  mistake  when  we  get  a  report 
that  76  percent  of  the  peculation  were 
hit  by  bombs.  That  information  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Senate  subconmiittee. 
They  concealed  that  Informatian.  TTiey 
testified  that  bombing  could  not  be  iden- 
tified as  the  cause  of  any  refugees  when 
the  repori  says  clearly  that  the  bombing 
was  the  cause.  I  cannot  understand  the 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
State  Department  testimcmy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  testimcmy  that  they 
hit  a  few  villages  by  mistake  in  the  last 
7  years,  as  compared  with  the  teatl- 
mony  of  hundreds  of  refugees  that  their 
villages  were  destroyed  by  bombing.  If 
they  had  said  that  they  had  experienced 
battles  taking  place  between  tanks  and 
artillery  and  infantry  assaults  and  so 
forth,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  the 
villagers  from  the  Plain  of  Jars  did  next 
talk  of  their  villages  being  destroyed  by 
infantry  warfare  that  raged  across  the 
Plain  of  Jars,  although  they  were  imder 
Pathet  Lao  domlnatiMi  for  a  period  of 
3  or  4  years. 

The  description  of  the  infantry  fight- 
ing In  this  area  is  not  that  of  combat 
between  two  mechanized  armies,  but  it 
is  skirmishes  between  smaU  units  on  both 
sides  by  people  who  went  around  the 
Plain  of  Jars  rather  than  who  fought 
through  li.  That  is  the  informaUon  I 
have. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  testimony  by 
any  of  these  refugees,  the  hundreds  of 
interviews  and  reports  by  American  Gov- 
ernment officials  of  the  USIS  that  in 
any  of  these  situations  that  their  vU- 
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lages  were  destroyed  other  than  by 
bombing. 

So  on  what  basis  does  the  gentleman 
proceed  to  suggest  that  these  villagers 
are  not  telling  the  truth  and  that  their 
villages  were  destroyed  by  artillery  and 
by  infantry  when  you  coDslder  the  fact 
that  they  have  described  so  faithfully 
the  tjrpe  of  bombs  that  were  used,  the 
types  of  Edrcraft  that  were  used,  and 
the  bombs  that  specifically  are  the  kinds 
of  bombs  that  we  use  in  that  area? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  never  questioned 
the  testimony  of  the  villagers. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Then  bombing  has 
taken  place  in  these  villages? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  never  questioned  the 
testimony  of  the  villagers.  I  only  question 
the  extrapolated  conclusions  that  the 
gentleman  makes  from  this  very  small 
and  very  imusual  sampling. 

I  say  that  I  do  have  confidence  in  what 
our  Ambassadors  tell  us,  and  what  the 
church  people  tell  us.  I  do  have  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  indiscrimlnantly  destroyed 
viUages.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
rendered  a  disservice  in  jumping  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bxth- 
GATE).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McClosnzt)  has  expired. 


THE  BOMBING  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  conclude 
my  statement? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GuBSER) . 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  read 
into  the  Record  something  which  is  dif- 
ferent than -the  allegation  that  this  is  a 
U.S.  war  against  the  Pathet  Lao. 

One  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey)  is  Ronald  J.  Rlckenbach,  for- 
mer refugee  and  relief  officer  for  the 
Agency  for  IntematicHial  Development. 
I  shall  read  parts  of  his  testimony,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  take  them  out  of  con- 
text— I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

This  appears  at  page  23  of  the  report 
entitled  "Refugee  and  CiviUan  War  Cas- 
ualty Problems  in  Laos  and  Cambodia." 
In  speaking  of  the  Meo  tribesmen,  he 
says: 

Prom  conception,  the  Meo  "cause"  has 
simply  been  an  effort  on  their  part  to  protect 
tbetr  homeland  from  outside  Incursion.  Their 
Intended  purpose:   merely  self-preservation. 

The  Communist  North  Vietnamese  mov«d 
into  Laos,  and  In  force. 

The  armed  presence  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  was  enough  to  put  the  Meo 
on  the  defensive.  In  line  with  tradition. 

However,  their  options  were  limited;  ac- 
oommodate  themselves,  fight  or  flee.  They 
could  not  very  well  flght  without  arms,  and 
assistance;  they  could  flee,  but  to  nowhere 
as  sulUble  to  their  way  of  life  than  where 
they  already  were;  or  they  could  accommo- 
date themselves  In  some  peaceful,  subser- 
vient way  to  the  Vietnamese  presence 

It   Is   at   this   crucial   Juncture   that   the 


American  Oovenunent'a  Involvainsnt  can  be 
traced. 

That  was  In  the  late  1950*8. 

Then  the  gentleman  concludes  his 
testimony,  and  this  is  Mr.  Rlckenbach: 

But  I  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  It  U  of 
paramount  Importance  that  we  do  not  c<»i- 
pound  our  mistakes — 

And  he  meant  In  Southeast  Asia — 
by  not.  In  some  form,  showing  a  continuing 
commitment  to  those  people  who  over  the 
yean  have  ahown  the  greatest  loyalty  to  our 
presence,  whether  history  eventually  Juctl- 
fles  that  presence  or  not. 

No  single  group,  I  am  sure,  has  been  as 
true  an  ally  to  America  during  this  conflict 
as  the  bill  tribesmen  of  north  Laos.  I  firmly 
believe  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation of  this  committee  to  Insure  that,  m 
one  way  or  another,  they  are  given  a  more 
Just  repayment  than  pure  abandonment,  In 
this,  their  hour  of  truth. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  war  Is  going 
on  in  Laos  for  one  reason — the  North 
Vietnamese  are  invading  it.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  invading  it  and  the  Meo 
tribesmen  are  resisting  that  invasion. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  from  his  vantage  point  of  superior 
knowledge  and  Information,  and  I  say 
that  seriously  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  If  the  Meos  are 
being  employed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  First  of  aU,  let  us  talk 
about  this  question  of  superior  knowledge 
I  do  not  have  a  thing  in  the  world  that  Is 
not  available  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia— not  a  thing.  Ask  Congressman 
HUBERT  and  he  will  show  you  anything 
that  I  am  privileged  to  see.  So  I  am  not 
in  a  superior  position  of  having  any  su- 
perior knowledge. 

The  Meo  tribesmen  are  supported  by 
the  UJ5.  Army  and  the  U.S.  advisers  and 
they  have  been  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Are  they  not  employed 
by  the  Central  Inteligence  Agency? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  As  to  whom  they  are  di- 
rected by  or  financed  by,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  at  this  time  they  have 
the  supix)rt  of  the  United  States  and 
they  have  fought  valiantly. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Let  me  ask  this  question. 
Do  you  know  whether  they  are  in  the 
employ  of  Central  Intelligence  Agoicy  or 
whether  you  are  at  liberty  to  say  so — you 
do  not  know  that? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Were  I  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  HiBEKT,  would  that  knowledge 
be  within  his  purview?  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Certainly,  this  may  be  a 
pieripheral  Issue,  but  I  understand  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senr- 
ices  are  very  privy  to  the  appropriatiODs 
for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Not  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services — we  do  not  have  a 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  approprla- 
tioDS  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Do  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  authorization  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  presume— yes. 
However,  I  do  not  know  about  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  Central  IntelUgence 
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Agency.  There  are  facets  (tf  the  bill  that 
could  be  that — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WAU>IE.  Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion or  two  before  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dklluws)  .  I  ask  this  question  as  a 
Member  who  is  not  frankly  committed 
to  the  view  that  our  colleague  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCloskxt)  has  advanced.  But  I 
ask  this  questioo  based  upon  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts  you 
have  alluded  to,  having  accompanied  Mr. 
McCloskxt  to  Indochina  and  having 
been  present  on  several  occasions  as  de- 
scribed by  other  parties  who  were  pres- 
ent. I  do  not  suggest  to  you  that  you  have 
misrepresented  what  was  told  to  either 
Mr.  McClosxxt  or  me  because  you  were 
not  there  and  you  were  of  necessity  re- 
quired to  rely  on  third  persons.  But  I 
can  say  to  you  that  in  several  Instances 
those  third  persons  have  misled  you. 

The  first  Instance  is  as  to  Reverend 
Rolfe  and  it  pains  me  as  I  know  It  pains 
you  to  hear  sxiggested  that  a  man  of  the 
cloth  would  mislead  you,  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  be  has  done,  if  you  have  re- 
ported his  conversation  with  you  on  page 
24596.  where  you  recite  in  your  state- 
ment, and  I  am  not  quoting  this  but  it  is 
in  the  second  column  about  two-thirds 
the  length  down,  where  it  says  that  Rev- 
erend Roffe  has  told  Mr.  Hecht  that  he 
detected  no  discrepancy  between  the  an- 
swers given  by  Father  Mengw  and  those 
which  he  heard  from  the  refugees  them- 
selves. 

Is  that  your  imderstandlng? 

Mr.  aUBSER.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hecht 
told  me;  yes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  I  think  these  statements  by  Rev- 
erend Menger  ought  to  be  clearly  brought 
out  for  your  information. 

I  guess  you  have  apparently  relied 
heavily  on  their  version  of  the  refugee 
situation  in  Laoe. 

I  only  add  this  information  to  your 
wen  of  Intelligence,  of  their  background, 
and  of  their  credibility  as  I  personally 
experienced  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  16  refugees  in- 
volved in  about  a  4-hour  period  of  inter- 
viewing, eight  of  whom  were  interviewed 
by  me  and  eight  of  whom  were  Inter- 
viewed by  Mr.  McClosxxy  are  an  Inter- 
esting parallel  to  the  refugee  conclusions 
that  you  stated — a  church  group  did  in- 
terview 350  people. 

Mr.  OUB8ER.  No,  150. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  was  150  in  1  day  and 
we  were  only  able  to  Interview  16  between 
the  two  of  us  in  4  hours. 

Now  I  want  to  go  into  their  interviews 
later  to  see  whether  they  have  showed 
you  their  interviews.  You  have  seen  the 
statement  Did  they  have  statements  of 
those  interviews? 

Mr.  ODBSER.  I  was  not  furnished  with 
that. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  They  only  gave  you  an 
assessment  of  the  Interviews. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Exactly,  as  quoted:  yes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Let  me  tell  you  a  Uttle 
bit  about  Reverend  Roffe.  They  flew 
down  into  the  village,  that  sleepy  refugee 
village.  You  are  absolutely  right.  You 
have  been  on  enough  trips  overseas,  as  I 
have,  to  know  that  if  you  do  not  select 
where  you  want  to  go,  you  will  go  where 


they  want  to  go.  They  wanted  us  to  go 
to  a  large  party.  They  wanted  us  to  fly 
up  north  to  the  capital  where  we  eould 
go  to  a  party  and  have  some  dancing 
done  by  Laotian  dancers. 

That  was  not  the  purpose  for  which 
we  were  there.  It  was  not  the  purpose  we 
should  have  been  there.  We  said.  "Thank 
you,  but  we  will  select  the  places  we 
want  to  go."  It  was  rude,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  our  own  consensus — and  I  shared 
Mr.  McCloskzt'b  view  that  the  infor- 
mation thai  would  be  derived  frcnn  our 
selected  itinerary  would  in  all  probability 
establish  more  accurate  or  informative 
information  than  we  would  have  gleaned 
from  sources  that  they  delivered  to  us. 

We  flew  to  this  refugee  site  in  two  hell- 
copters.  Both  interpreters.  Rev.  Ed  Roffe 
and  Father  Menger,  provided  us  by  Am- 
bassador Oodley,  were  warranted  to  us 
as  independent,  excellent  Interpreters 
that  had  been  used  by  the  embassy  on 
similar  occasions  in  the  pcut.  Father 
Menger  was  in  my  helicopter  and  next  to 
me.  Reverend  Roffe  was  in  Mr.  McClos- 
kkt's  helicopter.  My  first  exposure  to 
Father  Menger.  I  confess  to  y^\x,  was 
not  a  very  palatable  or  a  very  warm  ex- 
posure. 

On  the  way  down  the  Father  was  dis- 
ctisslng  the  problems  in  Indochina.  His 
statement  to  me  was  precisely  these 
words: 

The  trouble  with  the  American  youth  of 
today  U  they  »re  yellow.  They  are  not  willing 
to  shed  their  blood  for  other  peoples. 

My  reaction  to  that  was,  as  your  reac- 
tion would  have  been,  one  of  being  aghast 
at  such  an  accusation.  My  comment  to 
the  Father  was  this: 

Father,  you  m«y  be  familiar  with  the 
Laotian  situation,  having  been  here  20  years, 
but  you  have  been  away  from  America  for 
a  long  time  and  are  not  familiar  with  the 
American  situation  now.  You  do  not  have  to 
go  that  far.  however.  Oo  to  Vietnam,  from 
where  Mr.  BAcCloakey  and  T  have  Juj»t  come. 
Oo  to  the  hospital  we  vlalted  and  take  a 
look  Mt  the  Americana  who  have  abed  their 
blood  for  cauaea  In  which  I  do  not  beUeve 
and  probably  they  do  not  beUeve. 

That  was  the  basis  on  which  I  was 
introduced  to  Father  Menger. 

During  the  interview  of  the  eight  ref- 
ugees, four  of  them  in  the  first  round  I 
was  interviewing  with  Father  Menger's 
assistance  and  one  other  reporter,  who 
unfortimately  did  not  speak  Laotian  and 
neither  did  I.  With  Mr.  McCloskxy  was 
Reverend  Roffe  and  several  others  who 
spoke  Laotian  to  check  his  translation. 
We  met  after  2  hours  and  he  commented 
to  me,  he  said.  "It  is  remarkable." 

I  said,  "What  is  remarkable?" 

He  said: 

The  fact  that  there  waa  not  In  one  In- 
stance of  one  Interview  that  I  conducted  an 
enemy  soldier  either  within  the  village  or 
closer  than  a  to  10  miles  from  the  vUlage 
at  the  time  of  the  bombing  attack  on  the 
village  tbat  produced  the  wounded  refugees 
or  tjie  evacuated  refugee. 

I  said.  "That  is  remarkable." 
Among  my  four  interviews  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  say  in  his  village  that 
in  fact  there  were  either  both  Laotian  or 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

We  decided  that  coincidence  was  re- 
markable, so  remarkable  that  it  should 
be  tested. 


He  then  took  Father  Menger  on  the 
next  rotmd  of  interviews.  I  took  Reverend 
Roffe  along  with  two  men  who  also  spoke 
Laotian.  I  tried  to  find  all  four  of  the 
refugees  whom  I  had  flrst  interviewed  to 
check  Father  Menger's  translation.  This 
was  a  massive  village  of  refugees,  and 
they  had  faded  into  that  population  with 
the  exception  of  one.  I  found  that  one 
refugee. 

I  asked  the  identical  questions  I  had 
asked  in  the  presence  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Father  Menger.  The  responses 
as  to  the  presence  of  enemy  soldiers  in 
the  village  were  entirely  contrary  to 
what  Father  Menger  had  testlfld. 

The  next  three  groups  of  refugees  that 
I  interviewed,  not  one  said  that  there 
were  enemy  soldiers  in  the  village.  So 
Revemed  Roffe  to  you  was  telling  the 
truth  when  he  said  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  translations  of  the  ref- 
ugees given  to  me  and  those  given  to 
Father  Menger. 

What  he  was  saying  is  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  translation  of 
refugees  given  to  him  than  given  Father 
Menger  when  he  accompanied  'Tktk" 
McCloskky  with  a  backup  interpreter, 
because  in  the  second  round  of  interpre- 
tations with  Father  Menger  interpreting 
for  "PxTE"  ^vith  a  backup  interpreter,  in 
fact,  there  were  no  enemy  soldiers  in  the 
village. 

So  let  me  suggest  to  you  from  personal 
experience,  as  a  fairly  neutral  observer, 
not  total,  and  becoming  less  so  as  the 
days  progress  on  this  issue.  Father 
Menger  in  mv  view  is  not  a  credible  trans- 
lator. He  either  does  not  understand 
Laotian  or  is  not  willing  to  translate  it 
as  it  was  given. 

Reverend  Roth  translated  it  as  accu- 
rately as  it  was  delivered,  according  to 
the  interpreter  along  with  us. 

The  question  that  I  asked  of  the  Em- 
bassy people  all  along  involved  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  has  constantly  posed 
about  this  survey  on  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCLoeKxr) 
has  relied,  that  it  was  a  very  limited 
survey  of  a  very  limited  group  of  people 
in  a  very  limited  period  of  time  in  a  very 
limited  space.  They  claim  that  to  base  the 
conjectures  and  the  extraction  of  the 
hypothesis  on  that,  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCXoskxy)  has — 
that  is  a  matter  that  concerned  me.  I 
asked  the  Embassy  officials  about  it  when 
this  report  finally  came  to  light — and  it 
seems  a  question  that  should  concern  us 
all.  but  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  the 
details  as  to  how  it  came  to  light  or 
whether  it  was  probably  concealed  or  not. 
That  is  not  of  interest  to  me. 

The  fact  is  that  once  it  came  to  my 
attention  it  was  immediately  disclaimed 
as  not  being  a  valid  refugee  report,  as  the 
gentleman  suggested  was  claimed  by  the 
Embassy  people.  They  said  that  it  was 
done  in  an  Inadequate  manner,  there 
were  an  insufflclent  number  of  samples, 
and  conclusions  therefore  should  be  dis- 
trusted. I  suggested  that  could  very  well 
be  so,  but  I  asked  why  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  take  additional  p<dls  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  results  of  that  poll. 

They  have  it  wHhin  their  power.  They 
own  that  country,  and  they  really  own 
that,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
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California  (Mr.  Oubsd).  The  Ambas- 
sador runs  that  country  as  if  It  were  a 
flefdom,  and  the  Centrml  InteUlgttioe 
Agency  runs  it  as  if  it  is  a  flefdom  also. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  all  the 
resources  are  imder  their  control  to  take 
the  pods  and  to  say  whether  that  poll 
is  inaccurate. 

It  may  very  well  be  a  fact  that  it  is, 
but  it  is  the  only  poll  they  have. 

I  have  one  more  response — and  I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dklltjhs) 
as  he  requested,  but  I  have  one  more 
comment. 

I  was  pleaaed  to  hear  the  reqwnse  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Rncu)  that  the  gentleman  would  Join  in 
reqiiests  for  photographs.  As  I  read  this 
testimony  quite  closely,  it  is  not  the  gen- 
tleman's belief,  I  gather,  that  the  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  sought  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  existence  in  the  flrst  Instance 
of  villages  in  the  area  in  question  are  not 
in  existence— those  photographs  are  not. 

It  is  the  gentleman's  argument,  as  I 
understand  this,  that  although  they  may 
be  in  existence,  they  are  so  dlfBciilt  to 
interpret,  that  there  is  a  danger  in  re- 
leasing those  photographs,  because  they 
may  be  misinterpreted. 

In  response  to  that,  I  think  that  is  a 
valid  argument,  the  conclusion  at  least, 
that  any  photograiA  might  very  well  be 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  Interpretations 
as  to  what  happened  to  the  villages  if, 
in  fact,  the  villages  have  been  destroyed. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  as  a  lawyer  that 
the  determination  is  within  the  hands  of 
the  Jury  as  to  whether  the  evidence  is 
credible  or  not.  If  it  is  in  the  possesslan 
of  the  lawyer,  he  should  present  it  to 
the  Jury,  unless  he  desires  that  Jury 
not  to  see  it.  As  a  defense  lawyer,  one 
might  not  want  the  Jury  to  see  the  evi- 
dence. But  we  are  not  defense  lawyers  or 
prosecutors  here.  We  want  the  people  to 
know  the  facts. 

What  is  wrong  with  prociiring  the  pho- 
tographs as  they  exist  and  letting  Judg- 
ments be  made  as  to  what  haiH>ened  to 
the  area  in  question?  The  gentleman's 
Judgment  may  differ  from  mine,  or  we 
may  agree.  But  in  respect  to  that,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  simply  this  question. 
He  has  referred  to  two  photographs  that 
he  displayed  to  the  Hoiise  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  he  discussed  a  survey  of  26 
square  kilometers  as  to  the  density  of 
structures.  I  presume  in  the  survey  of  the 
26  square  kilometers,  a  description  or 
conclusicHi  as  to  the  density  of  structures 
would  have  required  some  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  structures  in 
that  26  square  kilometers? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  I  presume — and  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  correct — that  was  cal- 
culated from  bomb  damage  assessment 
reports. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Would  that  include  pho- 
tographs? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  would  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Do  you  know  whether 
in  that  36  square  kilometers  there  are 
photographs  of  structures? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Ot  the  two  photographs 
the  gentleman  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  was  artillery  damage? 
I  presume  it  was  the  gentleman's  con- 


clusion of  the  damage,  that  it  was  caused 
by  artillery . 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Artillery  and  mortars. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Who  provided  the 
gentleman  with  those  photogr^hs? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  They  were  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Were  they  taken  by 
American  reconnaissance  planes? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question,  but  I  presume  they  were. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  American  forces 
were  not,  in  fact,  bombing  those? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  No,  nor  were  the  Lao- 
tiains.  The  purpose  of  those  two  photo- 
graphs was  only  to  show  the  extent  of 
damage  that  can  be  caused  from  ground 
action. 

Incidentally,  those  two  photographs 
were  not  even  up  in  the  FDJ  area  but 
were  in  the  panhandle. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  My  curiosity  is  as  to  how 
you  obtained  them.  No  American  forces 
were  involved  in  that  action.  No  Ameri- 
can air  power  was  Involved  in  that  ac- 
tion. Yet  there  is.  within  the  possession 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  two  photo- 
graphs of  villages,  which  relate  to  a  to- 
tally Laotian  action,  I  presume. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Of  course,  we  fly  re- 
connaissance many  times  a  day  over 
that  area  because  that  is  where  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  TraU  is. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  presume  so.  And  I  pre- 
sume equally  there  woiild  be  photo- 
gnu;>hs  covering  the  area  in  question,  as 
to  whether  structures  exist  in  that  area. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  my  belief  there  would  be 
ample  photography  along  the  LOC,  lines 
of  commtmication. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  But  I  seriously  doubt 
that  there  is  reliable,  up-to-date  photog- 
raphy of  the  areas  away  from  the  LOC's. 
I  think  Captain  Michel  told  Representa- 
tive McCloskxt  he  had  Just  flown  a 
mission  the  day  before  along  LOC 
route  7. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  You  mentioned  in  your 
testimony  yesterday  that  the  bomb 
craters  would  not  necessarily  be  evidence 
or  that  the  crater  would  not  necessarily 
be  evidence  of  a  bomb.  I  suspect  that  is 
correct  There  might  be  a  question  as  to 
a  bomb  crater,  an  artillery  crater  or  a 
mortar  crater. 

M.  OUBSER.  Or,  if  I  might  add.  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  bomb  crater 
was  caused  by  a  Laotian  pilot. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  There  is  no  questiim  of 
that. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Or  whether  when  a 
village  hS4)pened  to  be  evacuated.  It  was 
at  the  time  a  military  target. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  There  is  also  the  ques- 
tion that  no  photograph  can  honestly 
answer  at  its  inception.  The  area  as  to 
which  I  was  confused  was  Mr. 
McCloskxt's  question  to  you  which 
was  not  able  to  be  developed  be- 
cause time  expired.  I  am  not  sure,  mili- 
tarily, but  I  gather  from  the  question 
Mr.  McCloskxt  was  aiddng,  and  informa- 
tion provided  to  me,  that  a  cluster  bomb 
does  not  leave  a  crater.  I  am  talking 
about  (TBU,  not  phOQ>horous. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  The  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. Incendiary,  on  occasion,  and  anti- 
personnel. 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Antipersonnel  bombs 
do  not. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Some  do,  but  these  1 
understand  do  not 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Then  to  add  further  to 
the  gentieman's  imderstandlng  of  our 
<tiif*nr?v^  in  interpreting  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Laos,  almost  every  one  of  the 
refugees  I  interviewed  who  possessed 
wounds  on  their  bodies  or  who  had  lost 
members  of  their  families  from  the 
bombing  lost  them  from  cluster  bomb 
wounds,  from  antipersonnel  bombs.  The 
one  exception  was  the  white  phosphate 
wound  that  had  scarred  a  Meo,  now  a 
9-year-old  boy,  from  his  toe  up  through 
his  back,  that  killetl  his  slstor  and 
burned  him. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  the  genUenum  refer- 
ring to  a  boy  whose  name  I  previously 
misspelled?  I  called  him  Ba  Son  Di,  but 
I  understand  his  correct  name  is  Thao 
SomDU. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
that  in  my  notes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  A  10-year-old  boy  who 
had  a  bum  on  his  right  leg,  whom  you 
saw? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  am  sure  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  same  person.  I  believe  it 
is  rather  interesting,  if  the  gentieman 
will  permit  me  no  more  than  2  minutes 
of  his  time,  to  go  into  this. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Surely. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  asked  about  that 
young  person.  On  the  morning  of  July  6 
a  USAID  officer  Interviewed  the  father 
of  this  boy. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  the  man  I  Inter- 
viewed, the  father,  not  the  boy.  I  did  not 
interview  the  boy. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  From  the  description 
I  have  heard  of  the  boy's  injiur,  I  think 
it  probably  was  a  phosphorous  bomb,  be- 
cause I  understand  it  was  rather  local- 
ized. But  the  father  of  Thao  Som  Dii 
told  the  UHAF  officer  this  morning  on 
July  6  that  his  son  was  burned  by  na- 
palm dropped  by  jets  while  the  family 
was  walking  along  the  road  near  the  rice 
fields  at  some  distance  from  their 
village. 

As  I  underetond  it  from  the  docu- 
ments— I  have  never  seen  the  boy — the 
bums  could  not  have  been  napalm,  be- 
cause it  would  have  enveloped  him  and 
would  have  been  much  more  widespread 
and  not  localized.  The  point  that  I  make 
here  is  an  example  of  how  unreliable  In- 
formation is  when  you  get  it  from  no- 
madic and  prlznitive  peoides  like  even  the 
father  who  says  that  It  was  napalm  when 
we  know  it  was  not. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Let  me  suggest  to  you 
it  is  unreliable  if  you  are  not  careful  in 
the  interviews.  The  father  said  that  it 
was  napalm.  We  suspected  that  he  was 
incorrect  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
woimd.  We  went  into  it  in  much  greater 
detail  and  ultimately  foimd  out  that  he 
was  talking  about  a  white  phosphorus 
bomb.         

Mr.  OUBSER.  Here  is  another  part  of 
the  same  information  that  I  requested. 

Mr.  WAU3IE.  Although  I  suspect  that 
if  you  are  bumed  by  napalm  or  by  white 
phosphorus 

Mr.  OITBSER.  Neither  are  very  nice. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  right 

Mr.  OUBSER.  This  wire  says  "It  is 
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alio  poMlble  tliftt  tte  ebild  In  ooaittoo 
ims  in  fact  playlnc  with  ondetanataa 
phoiphMnM  pimctaite  Haici  or  nooke 
mariEen.  which  aomedniM  ooenn." 

We  know  that  phoiphof  ia  ontr  vmA 
for  marUnv  and  aeraeniac.  ThM«  are 
two  other  weapona,  whMi  are  dortor 
bombe  and  wUdi  are  navar  uaad  except 
acalBet-iDpplr  dumpa  and  military  tar- 
geta  and  are  not  oaed  acalnat  peraoonal. 

Mr.  WALDB.  Wait  a  minute.  I  do  not 
yieidftirtber.  I  want  to  comment  oa  that. 
Their  ahooid  never  have  bean  uaed.  )uid 
imr  poiley  wooid  never  permit  them  to 
be  need.  If  In  fact  they  were  awd  it  was 
a  vtoiatton  of  our  poUey.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CSOBBKR.  May  X  read  in  reeponae 
another  portion  of  this  telegram  which 
I  have  and  whkh  eame  from  Mr.  Stetna, 
the  Depoly  Chief  of  Minion.  It  aays: 


••  Knttparaobiitf  vaapon  In 
It  baa  bMn  uaad  on  one  ooeaaloa  m 
at  In  laae  in  an  attempt  to  bum  PMhet  Lao 
North  Vlrtnami  ■nny  riM 


Mr.  WALDCB.  The  point  of  the  matter 
ia  I  know  what  the  p6lky  li  and  X  know 
the  policy  ia  estremdy  humane.  The 
reculations  of  ncacemeat  are  as  mac- 
niihdent  doenmenta  of  hmnamtarlaniBm 
aa  you  oooU  poKlbly  find  in  warfare.  It 
la  not  the  pohey  I  am  caneemed  with  but 
the  inaatiee.  I  auppoee  every  interview  X 
received  and  which  was  oontalned  In  that 
refucee  repoit  could  be  dlaoounted  at 
maybe  aemebody  #fae  waa  mothrated  in 
the  refutee  atationa,  by  other  leaeoM. 
but  there  la  ndBdent  baaia  in  my  mind— 
and  X  left  Indochina,  aa  X  mentlaned  to 
you  yeeterday  and  aa  Mr.  MoCLoaasr 
knows,  lenuliidy  cooeemed  that  the  con- 
cluslons  he  had  drawn  ftcm  what  I  oon- 
siderod  to  be  limited  evidence  were  not 
warranted. 

Bowever,  the  failure  to  provide  the 
OoocreH  with  evidence  that  la  wtthln 
their  prerogative— not  only  the  failure 
to  provide  that  evidence  but  the  actual 
policy  to  keep  this  Bxmm  of  Repreaenta- 
ttves  from  knowlnc  about  I*ob  cauaea 
me  to  be  hlchly  IncredlMe  as  to  their  ac- 
tual remosentations.  X  do  not  even  un- 
dNBtand  my  good  friend  from  California 
(Mr.  Oman).  I  do  not  undentand  the 
majority  of  my  own  colleagues  in  their 
rtfuaal  the  other  day  to  ask  questions 
about  irtiat  we  are  doing  In  Iaos. 

Th»administratkm  wlU  not  provide  us 
with  these  answers.  I  do  not  east  all  of 
the  blame  on  this  administration,  be- 
cause the  prior  administration  and  the 
two  prior  admlnlstratlans,  both  leaders 
of  whom  were  In  my  own  party.  w«re 
equally  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  let 
the  American  people  and  their  repreeent- 
atives  know  what  la  happening  there  In 
Laos.  It  la  for  that  reason  that  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  of  the  belief  that 
Mr.  McCloskkt's  charges  have  been  far 
more  credible  than  the  effort  today  to 
destroy  him  anggests  la  the  case. 

The  evidence  you  have  used  to  at- 
tempt to  refute  Mr.  McCLoeKcr's  charges 
hae  been  reports  on  the  evideiQce  being 
insuffldent.  I  grant  you  that  the  evidence 
was  InsBflkient.  I  granted  thai  from  the 
start,  and  it  did  not  have  to  be  dbnlnlahed 
further  to  be  Insuffldent.  But  yod  have 
not  answered  why  the  administration  did 
not  produce  the  concrete  evidence  of 
photographa  and  additional  refugee  sur- 


veys showing  how  erroneous  the  con- 
dualonB  of  this  survey  were.  There  must 
be  evldnoe  other  than  that  which  has 
bean  presented,  ether  than  a  mere  at- 
tack on  the  Umlted  evidence  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkbt  has  preeented.  that  would  re- 
fute the  charges. 

Mr.  OUB8ER.  BIr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  furthw? 

Mr.  WALDIB.  I  woUU  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  OUBfiSR.  Before  I  remand  to  the 
ftondndlng  part  of  your  statement,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  tliat  X  admire 
the  manner  In  which  he  has  approached 
this  probletn  and  I  aihnlred  ttie  state- 
ments he  made  upon  reranilng.  Ih  fact, 
the  gentleman  really  makes  my  case 
which  provoked  this  entire  Interchange. 

I  have  always  said  that  Mr.  McClos- 
KST  has  not  proven  his  point  and  that  he 
had  an  obligation  to  prove  the  serious 
charge  he  made  before  Injuring  the 
image  of  his  country.  That  is  what  this 
argument  is  all  about  But.  nevertheless. 
it  has  evolved  into  something  else. 

Mr.  WAU>IE.  Let  me  interfopt  the 
gentleman  at  that  point  because  I  surely 
do  not  wsot  my  silence  to  Indicate  or  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  McCLoaKsr  has  injured 
this  country  by  his  statements.  I  do  not 
believe  that  at  all,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Members 
of  Congress  can  debate  passionately  and 
with  conviction  polidee  of  this  coimtry 
and  when  he  e«pr  esses  that  disagree- 
ment with  passim  and  conviction,  all  of 
which  I  hiMMMD  to  believe  fit  your  col- 
league and  mine  admirably  and  com- 
pletely, then  I  feel  he  is  entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  But,  again,  getting 
down  to  the  condusion  which  the  gmtle- 
man  made,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
one  other  point.  I.  certainly,  was  not  a 
party  to  the  interviews.  I  cannot  com- 
ment upon  the  honesty  of  Father  Men^r 
or  Reverend  Roffe  because  I  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  I  was. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  accepted  the  gentle- 
man's statonent  as  being  an  aoctvate 
reflection  of  what  he  sincerely  believes 
to  be  true.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
main  issue  which  was  wrapped  around 
the  credibUlty  of  Father  Menger  and 
Reverend  Roffe  is  whether  or  not  there 
were  Pathet  Lao  in  the  villages.  Now.  the 
survey — the  famous  USIS  survey  upon 
which  Mr.  McCLoaszT  places  so  much 
lOTtphimU  and  relies  upon  so  heavily  says 
that  95  percent  of  those  who  lived  there 
and  were  refugees  did  not  go  back  when 
the  war  ended  if  it  were  occupied  by  the 
Communists.  More  than  50  percent  gave 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  their  becoming 
refugee^  which  included  the  protest 
against  the  IS-percent  rice  tax  Imposed 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  the  fact  ttiat  they  were  forced 
to  become  military  porters  and  were 
treated  as  slaves  and  cattle. 

The  other  thing— I  think  it  Is  dearly 
established,  regardless  of  what  the  testi- 
mony may  have  beezx  when  Father  Men- 
ger and  Reverend  Roffe  were  translating 
for  jroo  Is  that  the  Pathet  Lao  had  oc- 
cupied those  vUIagea.  Perhaps,  at  the 
moment  they  were  not  there,  but  we  all 
know  that  every  dry  season  the  Pathet 
Lao  and  the  North  Vietnamese  alter- 
nately occupy  this  region  and  that  dur- 
ing every  wet  season  the  Meo  tribesmen 


come  back.  In  other  words,  it  changes 
hands  every  year.  Theoe  people  have  bea 
uaed  as  slavea  and  their  rice  has  been 
taxed  and  at  the  time  this  is  what  they 
were  protesting  against. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  ahnoat  every  refugee  with 
which  I  had  contact  expressed  his 
thorough  distaste  of  the  practloes  you 
have  described. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Is  it  not  a  fah-  state- 
ment to  say  that  almost  every  refugee 
had  at  some  time  known  that  the  Pathet 
Lao  or  the  North  Vietnamese  were  oc- 
cupying theoe  villages? 

Mr.  WALDIS.  Oh,  surely,  but  that  does 
not  mean  if  they  were  there  last  month 
the  villages  should  be  destroyed  this 
month.        

Mr.  OUBSER.  Certainly,  but  I  want 
to  clear  up  the  point  and  the  implication 
that  Reverend  Raffe  and  Father  Menger 
were  dellberatdy  concealing  the  fact 
that  the  Pathet  Lao  had  been  there.  The 
facts  are  that  they  were  there. 

Mr.  WAU>XE.  It  is  certahily  my  own 
personal  opinion  that  Reverend  Menger 
was  deliberately  misinterpreting.  He  said 
at  the  time  of  the  bombing  there  were 
no  North  Vietnamese  or  Pathet  Lao  In 
the  village.  Reverend  Raffe  said  subse- 
quently that  In  fact  they  were  there. 

So  I  apmredate  the  generosity  and 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  in  yiddlng  to 
me. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to 
yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Daxxum)  for  10  minutes,  but  be- 
fore I  do  so  may  I  Inquire  how  much 
time  I  have  rwnalnlng? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Waldb) 
has  consumed  33  minutes. 

Mr.  MoCLOSKEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ggileman  yldd? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Waldix) 
yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCTLosKrv)  ? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  (California  (Mr. 
Mo(?LOBKXT)  whether  he  would  permit 
me  to  yidd'flrst  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  (Mr.  Dslluhb)  who  has  a 
very  important  misdon  to  perform  on 
behalf  of  the  Democrats  in  that  he  has  to 
go  out  and  practice  his  pitchhig  talents. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yldd  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla   (Mr.  Dn.- 

LUKS). 

Mr.  DELLUliffiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldh)  for  yidcUng  to  me.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  (&ir.  McCloskxt)  on  his 
actions,  his  courage  and  his  convictions 
with  respect  to  what  I  condder  are  some 
very  critical  Issues,  and  problems. 

I  iw  one  do  not  question  yow  integ- 
rity nor  your  motives.  I  think  your  ac- 
tivity typifies  the  highest  and  the  best  In 
a  public  offldal  who  diligently  attempts 
to  Infom  the  American  people  and  chal- 
lenges his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  discuss  some  very 
serious  problems,  and  thftt  Is  the  serious 
allegation  of  war  crimes  and  war  atrod- 
ties  in  Indochina. 

I  commend  the  goitleman  for  spedfl- 
oally  raising  the  issue  of  bombing  in 
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Laos,  but  I  would  like  to  deal  with  the 
broader  question  of  war  atrocities  be- 
cause I  peraonnally  believe  that  to  at- 
tack your  credibility  In  exercising  your 
right  to  know  as  a  public  offlclal  is  tragic, 
ludicrous,  expedient,  and  sometimes  even 
theatrical. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  critical  issues  that  one 
of  our  colleagues  raises  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  such  as 
in  this  matter,  then  I,  for  one,  seriously 
question  the  value  of  personal  debate 
with  seven  or  eight  Congressmen  on  the 
floor,  and  perhaps  30  people  in  the  gal- 
leries. If  we  are  serious  about  the  allega- 
tions then  why  have  not  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  Joined  In  calling  for  a 
full-scale  open  inquiry  into  the  war 
crimes  and  other  atrocity  allegations  in 
Indochina?  If  we  would,  then  we  could 
solve  the  matter.  But  standing  here  on 
the  floor  with  nine  people  discussing  the 
technicalities  of  bombing  in  my  estima- 
tion is  rather  absiu-d,  it  is  playing  games 
as  courtroom  lawyers,  grandstanding  for 
the  record,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
solve  the  critical  problem  of  whether  or 
not  we  actually  conunltted  war  crimes  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Before  I  go  to  the  general  issue  of 
war  crimes  In  Indochina  I  woiUd  just  like 
to  nuJte  one  set  of  comments  as  the 
chairman  of  4  days  of  ad  hoc  hear- 
ings on  war  crimes  in  Southeast  Asia. 

One  of  the  Marine  captains  who  flew 
many  missions  in  Indochina  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  most  precise  bombing 
missions  is  ostensibly  the  computer 
bombing  runs,  generally  flown  at  night. 
He  indicated  that,  given  variations  in 
wind  velocity,  variations  In  speed  and 
the  human  time  lapse  response,  that  It  is 
possible  that  bombs  could  have  been 
dropped  as  far  as  6  miles  away  from 
strategic  military  targets. 

The  point  is  that  If  you  understand 
computer  bombing  runs,  someone  is  on 
the  phone  who  tells  the  pilot  to  push  the 
button.  If  they  push  it  late,  either  one 
of  them,  if  there  are  variations  in  the 
speed  or  in  the  wind  velocity,  that  bomb 
does  not  have  to  drop  as  depicted  on  a 
piece  of  paper  In  a  computer,  it  could 
drop  6  miles  down  the  road. 

Second,  the  testimony  further  reveals 
that  the  unwritten  policy  is  never  to  re- 
tiUTi  to  base  with  any  bombs  still  at- 
tached to  the  plsme.  And  on  questions 
from  the  Chair 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  for  3  hours.  Please  give  me  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  them 
come  back  to  base  with  their  bombs. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  On  questions  from  the 
Chair  and  other  members  of  the  ad  hoc 
conunlttee  as  to  "what  do  you  do  with 
the  bombs?"  The  response  was,  "We  drop 
them." 

The  Constitution  grants  Congfess  vir- 
tually unlimited  control  with  respect  to 
the  military  and  military  policy.  War  pol- 
icies and  war  crimes  responsibility  fall 
well  within  congresdonal  purview  over 
the  military.  Thus  far,  though,  that  au- 
thority has  meant  very  little. 

There  are  many  reasons. 

First,  as  with  Just  about  all  congres- 
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tt  a  regulator.  The  mill- 
bothv(^rots  and  sticks  be- 
-usu^ly  locating  of  or 
of  imftailatlons,  defense 
Id  so^fonh.  After  a  while  the 
Sross.  Even  when  the  Ex- 
dared  to  slice  funds  from 
-defense  projects.  Congress 
not  only  reinstates  money,  but  projects  as 
well.  Throughout  the  early  1960s,  Con- 
gress continually  budgeted  the  B-70 
bomber  even  though  the  administration 
had  dedded  to  let  the  project  die,  and  In 
1970,  CThalrman  Rivers  successfully  led  a 
drive  to  fund  a  carrier  that  the  Navy  had 
not  requested. 

This  philosophy  carries  through  to  war 
atrodtles.  The  military  conunlttees  mir- 
ror the  sentiments  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. But,  only  so  far.  For  example, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
r^x>rt  on  My  Lai : 

From  lt«  IncepUon,  tbe  . . .  invesOgatton  has 
been  hampered  by  a  generally  uncooperative 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Usually,  though,  the  military  commit- 
tees agree  with  the  Military  Establish- 
ment's perspective  that  it  is  individuals, 
not  policies,  that  commit  wat  atrodtles. 
The  Establishment  and  committees  fight 
every  effort  to  investigate  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  war  crimes. 

Second  is  the  ethics  of  Congress  itself. 
Survival — ^reelection — not  the  public  in- 
terest, is  the  motivating  force  in  Con- 
gress. Posturing  aims  to  avoid  stands, 
avoid  Involvement.  Closed-door  negotiat- 
ing, "the  art  of  compromise,"  these  are 
rewarded. 

War  crimes  were — and  are — an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  topic.  Remember  that 
Ronald  Rldenhour  sent  a  ntonber  of  Rep- 
resentatives letters  detailing  My  Lai  be- 
fore any  action  was  taken.  Standard  op- 
erating procedure  dictates  that  so-called 
crank  mail  will  be  brushed  aside,  thrown 
out,  or  referred  to  the  Congressman  who 
represents  the  writer's  home  town. 

It  took  almost  8  months  from  Riden- 
hour's  letter  reaching  Congress  until  be- 
fore mention  was  made  of  My  Lai  on 
the  House  floor.  And  that  notice  came 
about  only  because  the  CTleveland  Plain 
Dealer  broke  the  story.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  had  recdved  Rlden- 
hour's  letter  in  early  April  1969;  on 
November  24,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chair- 
man Rivers,  made  a  brief  speech : 

We  do  not  know  what  ttiere  la  to  tbls  or 
what  the  Army  haa  In  their  flies  In  Washing- 
ton. If,  the  Inveatlgatlng  committee,  and  we 
will  be  setting  aa  a  kind  of  quaal-grand  Jury — 
If  we  aee  that  this  warrants  further  inquiry 
and  should  be  brought  out  into  a  larger 
Investigation,  the  subcommittee  will  do  this. 

But,  for  the  moment,  ezercliing  our  Juris- 
diction over  the  Army  and  as  a  subcommittee 
created  for  this  purpose,  we  are  making  the 
first  move.  I  think  the  House  ought  to  know 
It,  because  I  am  sure  you  are  getting  a  lot 
of  inquiries  on  just  exactly  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  matter  which  seems  to  be  catching  the 
headlines  at  this  tixat. 

In  blunter  terms,  h«d  it  not  been  for 
press  reports  of  My  Lai,  Congress  woiild 
have  probably  shunted  aside  the  whole 
inddent. 

Once  out  in  the  open  thoiigh,  con- 
gressional rhetoric  gushed  forth.  Within 


2  weeks  of  the  first  public  arousal  over 
My  Lai,  approximately  40  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  made  fioor  statements 
on  the  slaughter. 

In  general.  Congress  reacts  rather  than 
leads.  When  I  Joined  with  a  group  of 
other  concerned  Congressmen  to  propose 
and  conduct  open  ad  hoc  hearings  on 
command  responsibility  for  war  atrod- 
tles, there  was  expected  criticism  and  op- 
position from  the  right  and  a  general 
silence  and  avoidance  from  many  Mem- 
bers termed  "Uberal." 

A  third  reason  comes  from  the  pro- 
cedural nature  of  Congress.  Of  our  essen- 
tially conservative  governmental  struc- 
ture, I  view  Congress  as  the  most  tradi- 
tional and  slow-acting  branch.  Even- 
tually, Congress  does  act  on  most  press- 
ing national  problems.  But  so  much  time 
has  passed  between  the  initial  causes  of 
a  problem,  the  devdopment  of  an  issue 
as  an  issue,  the  recognition  by  Congress 
that  some  problem  exists,  real  action  by 
Congress,  and,  finally,  administration  o^ 
whatever  new  policies  or  remedies  are 
established  to  meet  the  problem,  that  by 
the  time  this  lengthy  process  is  com- 
pleted, the  original  problem  is  condder- 
ably  changed  or  enlarged  but  the  remedy 
is  only  tuned  to  its  earUest  stages. 

I  am  reasonably  sure  that  Congress 
will  eventually  openly  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ultimate  conunand  responsibility 
for  war  atrocities.  Yet,  I  am  almost  Just 
as  sure  that  whenever  Congress  would 
undertake  such  an  analysis,  it  would  be 
too  late  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  shape 
of  UB.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Instead, 
the  whole  effort  would  wind  up  as  a  mere 
academic  exercise — ^but  with  great  fan- 
fare froijj'the  Congress. 

Fliuilly,  I  see  much  of  C^>ngress'  reti- 
cence resulting  from  the  basic  philos- 
ophies of  the  men  who  hold  the  key  posi- 
tions in  the  House  and  Senate.  Most  of 
them  received  their  basic  and  deepest 
political  educalton  in  the  1030's  and 
1940's.  Simply  put,  thdr  general  phi- 
losophy is  that  they  "know"  what 
is  right  for  America — and  because,  for 
them,  American  \b  the  richest,  strongest, 
most  Influential  nation,  therefore,  also, 
what  is  "right"  for  the  world. 

For  them,  it  is  implausible  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  could  have  been  Involved  in 
large-scale  war  atrocities.  They  accept 
My  Lai  as  an  Isdated  aberration,  but 
they  also  bdieve  that  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  is  the  same  type  of  war  they 
knew  and  fought  In,  and  that  war  crimes 
therefore  are  invariably  pimished. 

War  atrocities  in  Southeast  Ada  are 
not  aberrations.  They  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  basic  type  of  conflict  in  which 
America  became  so  foolishly  entangled. 
Strict  military  judicial  enforcement  may 
reduce  a  marginal  percentage  of  atroci- 
ties, but  I  do  not  forsee  any  significant 
reduction  in  war  crimes  as  long  as  UjS. 
forces  continue  an  active  role  in  South- 
east Asia. 

From  testimony  presented  at  the  ad 
hoc  hearings,  and  from  my  other  stud- 
ies, I  single  out  flve  Imiwrtant  factors 
which  are  causing  the  continuation  of 
atrocities. 

First.  A  key  part  of  the  psychology  of 
our  Involvement  is  one  of  treating  all 
Vietnamese  people — whether  South  Viet- 
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namese,  Vietcong,  or  North  Vietnam- 
ese— as  subhuman  beings.  Everyone 
who  is  Vietnamese  is  perceived  as  a 
"gook,"  "slant-eye."  or  "slope,"  as  less 
than  human.  Therefore,  no  real  effort  is 
made  to  distinguish  between  civilians 
and  combatants,  between  friends  and  en- 
emies. In  blunter  terms,  the  racism  per- 
vasive in  this  country  is  obviously  per- 
vasive in  Indochina. 

Second.  Therefore,  I  find  it  a  blatant 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  those  persons 
who  tell  the  American  public  ttiat  we 
are  "helping"  the  Vietnamese. 

Third.  On  the  operations  level,  con- 
ventional warfare  in  a  people's  guerrilla 
struggle  results  in  multiple  and  continu- 
ing atrocities.  People,  old  women  and 
children  are  shot  down  in  a  village:  For 
what  military  purpose?  Bombs  are  indis- 
criminately dropped  on  innocent  human 
beings:  For  what  military  purpose?  The 
conventional  warfare  concept  means 
that  GI's  perceive  all  human  being  as 
their  enemy;  otherwise,  the  concept  is 
flawed. 

fy>urth.  If  we  are  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility for  war  atrocities,  then  it 
must  be  laid  at  the  highest  military  and 
civilian  policymaking  levels.  I  think  that 
any  time  this  country  does  not  see  fit 
to  deal  with  fundamental  problems  that 
it  will  create  at  that  moment  a  scape- 
goat. Black  people,  brown,  red,  yellow, 
students,  poor  people  all  have  been  con- 
venient scapegoats.  Lieutenant  Calley  is 
a  scapegoat  for  the  military  command. 
Fifth.  Fixing  responsibility  is  not 
enough.  I  think  it  falls  critically  short 
of  the  most  necessary  close  examination 
of  institutional  factors  that  give  rise 
to  American  involvement  and  adventur- 
ism. We  have  to  deal  with  racism,  mili- 
tarism, and  sexism  in  this  country  which 
is  extended  Into  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs.  Too  many  people  wring  their 
hands  in  guilt,  but  do  not  see  the  need 
to  go  beyond  dealing  with  symptoms  and 
effects. 

My  hope  is  that  no  other  young  person 
will  have  to  go  through  the  same  kind 
of  evil,  the  same  kind  of  insanity,  the 
same  kind  of  wanton  death  as  we  have 
suffered  in  Indochina.  The  proper  role 
of  Congress  is  to  deal  with  basic  causes, 
and  the  inability  of  Congress  to  confront 
the  issue  of  ultimate  responsibility  for 
war  atrocities  must  be  seen  as  a  serious 
flaw  in  our  ideals  of  a  democratic  state. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  have  been  perplexed  as  the  debate 
proceeded  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  issue  involved — as  to  whether  these 
villages  had  been  bombed  or  not.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
QtJBSBR)  who  contests  my  view  would 
concede  the  bulk  of  his  concern  is  that  I 
have  made  too  extensive  conclusions 
from  the  evidence  before  me.  I,  in  turn, 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  gentleman 
to  address  the  evidence  itself,  the  evi- 
dence of  himdreds  of  people  who  have 
said  their  villages  have  been  destroyed. 
I  noted  In  the  argimient  yesterday  the 
gentleman  quoted  William  Hecht.  special 
assistant  to  a  U3.  delegation  of  church- 
men, who  had  been  in  Vientiane  inter- 
viewing refugees  at  the  same  time  we 
were.  I  quote  his  statement: 


Our  Mseosment  wns  that  refugees  con- 
sidered the  bombing  a  blessing. 

That  was  remarkably  parallel  to  what 
Father  Menger,  who  had  been  there  15 
years  and  who  had  interviewed  a  number 
of  these  refugees  with  us  and  translated 
some  for  me,  had  stated,  and  I  woiild  like 
to  state  his  precise  statement  off  a  tape 
we  had  with  the  concluding  interviews 
of  the  refugees  there.  This  was  the  final 
refugee  interview,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  into  the  record,  if  I  may  at  this 
point.  These  are  my  comments  and 
I  am  stating  them  from  a  tape  that  was 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  my  staff : 
Congreasinan  McCloakey.  "Plnally.  we  got 
from  tbem  the  fact  that  a  study  had  been 
made  of  refugee  attitudes  and  when  I  saw 
that  study  of  refugee  attitudes  and  It  sum- 
niarlzes  the  Information  we  are  verifying  to- 
day, I  said  I  would  like  to  take  this  list  of 
names  and  places  and  go  up  to  these  refugee 
villages.  We  were  set  to  leave  at  1:00  in  the 
afternoon  to  come  up  to  272.  to  go  up  to 
Lu&ng  Prabang  which  would  have  given  us 
a  chance  to  see  the  northern  refugee  camps. 

At  1300  It  turned  out  that  the  papers  were 
not  ready  and  we  didn't  get  them  actually 
until  3:00  In  the  afternoon.  Because  of  that. 
we  are  limited  to  getting  one  camp  rather 
than  site  272  and  Luang  Probang.  There  Is 
nothing  I  would  have  liked  to  do  better. 

One  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you — why 
would  the  Embassy  deliberately  prevent  us 
from  getting  this  Infcwmatlon  when  I  first 
came  here?  If  I  had  followed  their  schedule 
that  they  laid  out  for  me.  I  wouldn't  have 
learned  a  single  thing  I  learned  today.  Why 
would  they  do  that?  Why  would  a  visiting 
Congressman — why  wouldn't  they  be  the  &ra>t 
to  tell  me  what  these  facts  are?" 

A:  (Father  Menger)  "You  work  for  the 
government,  I  don't.  I  don't  know  how  they 
operate." 

Q:  "Why  do  they  do  this?  Tou  know?  You 
know  the  Ambassador.  You  know  Ambassa- 
dor Oodley.  Why  In  the  Lord's  name  wouldn't 
he  want  me  to  know  this  inforn^tUxn?" 

A:  I  don'tknow. 

Q:  Could  I  ask  you  a  question?  As  I  re- 
call. Father,  your  testimony  to  the  Kennedy 
Committee,  you  said  that  the  bombing  was 
not  responsible  for  the  refugee  movement 
but  that  Communist  terrorism  was.  How  do 
you  feel  about  it  now  that  you've  talked  to 
these  people? 

A:  Same  as  before. 

Q:  Which  means  you  don't  believe  what 
these  people  have  said? 

A:  Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  lived  with  these 
peoole.  They  will  tell  you  one  thing.  You  go 
back  to  the  same  people.  You  sit  down  wltli 
them,  you  have  lunch  with  them,  you  live 
with  them  for  a  couple  of  days,  you  will  find 
the  reaJ  story.  You're  not  getting  the  real 
storv. 

03:  You  don't  think  they  were  really 
bombed? 

A:  Look.  Walt.  You  want  the  real  story.  The 
Immediate  cause  of  their  leaving  was  prob- 
ably the  bombing.  But  that  Is  the  Immediate 
cause.  But  the  ultimate  cause — the  real  rea- 
son Is  because  they  do  not  want  to  lose  their 
freedom  .  .  . 

Q2:  Why  didn't  anybody  tell  us  that? 

Q:  Nobody  has  said  that.  These  people — 
every  single  one  of  these  villages  has  been 
destroyed.  There  hasn't  been  a  village 
we've  .  .  . 

A:  This  Is  very  Communist  area. 

Q:  The  villages  themselves  are  Communist 
villages? 

02:  Why  did  they  leave  then  to  get  away 
from  Communists?  You  said  they  left  to  get 
away  from  Communists,  because  they  are 
Communist  villages.  I  don't  get  it. 

A:  You  never  lived  under  Cc»nmunlsts? 
Well,  I  have. 


Q:  I  couldnt  live  If  my  house  disap- 
peared— was  blown  up. 

A:  Like  Laktuan.  I  lived  up  there.  57,  58, 
59.  Bon  Bon,  Kal  Kal.  I  know  this  area. 

Q:  That's  Irrelevant.  It's  irrelevant  whether 
you  lived  there.  ITie  question  is  whether 
those  villages  were  bombed  without  Com- 
munist troops  being  there. 

A:  I  say  you  cannot  understand.  I  will  be 
very  honest — I  might  hurt  your  feelings.  You 
will  not  get  a  true  picture — unless  they  know 
who  you  are — you  will  not  get  a  true  picture 
of  this  country  In  three  days. 

Q:  Walt  Just  a  minute.  These  things  which 
you  Just  Interpreted — when  we  asked  these 
questions  and  these  answers  were  given.  In 
your  Judgment,  were  those  answers  truthfvU? 

A:    Some  of  them  yea.  Many  of  them  no. 

Q:  All  right.  Let's  take  them.  I  asked  them 
their  name  and  I  tksked  the  village  from 
them.  Were  they  truthful  on  that? 

A:  Yes. 

O:  What  about  their  age? 

A:   No. 

Q:  That's  not  truthful.  It  could  be  any- 
thing. 

A: 

Q:  I've  got  to  get  some  specific  things. 
When  they  said  they  were  bombed  many, 
many  times.  Were  they  being  truthful? 

A :   I  don't  know. 

O:  When  they  said  they  saw  T-28'8  and 
Jets,  were  they  truthful? 

A:   Yes.  Oh,  sure. 

O:  When  they  said  they  saw  big  bombs 
and  bombers,  were  they  truthful? 

A:   Yes. 

O:  When  they  say  all  their  villages  were 
destroyed,  were  they  truthful? 

A;   I  don't  know. 

Q:  You  don't  know  whether  all  their 
houses  were  destroyed? 

A :   I  would  .  . . 

03:  You  haven't  been  out  there  since  the 
bombing,  have  you?  You'd  be  out  .  .  .  be- 
tween Aug\ist  1969  and  1970? 

A :  I  know  the  church  was  destroyed. 

O:  When  they  told  him  the  number  of 
people  killed  and  the  number  of  water  buf- 
falo killed,  do  you  believe  those  answers? 

A :  The  exact  number — no. 

O:  What  about  this  woman  saying  her 
husband  was  killed? 

A:   Probably  true. 

O:  How  about  the  people  who  showed  us 
their  wounds? 

A:   Possibly  true. 

Q:  Possibly  true.  Possible  they  got  their 
wounds  some  other  way? 

This  is  the  answer  I  want  you  to  note: 
A:  No.  What  I  will  say,  and  you  should 
put  It  out — even  though  It  Is  true — even 
though  our  American  bombing  has.  In  some 
Instances,  killed  people — I  don't  care  If  It 
Is  IOC's  or  thousands — all  I  can  say — I  wish 
you  would  print  this — quote  me — thank  Ood 
for  that  bombing.  Otherwise,  this  country 
would  not  be  free  today. 

This  concludes  Father  Menger's  tes- 
timony. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  GDBSER.  Is  the  gentleman  in- 
troducing that  quotation  from  Father 
Menger  as  proof  of  liis  allegation  that  we 
have  engaged  in  indiscriminate  bombing 
in  Laos? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  cite  that  citation 
because  it  puts  both  Father  Menger  and 
Mr.  Hecht.  whom  the  gentleman  quoted 
yesterday,  in  context  when  they  indi- 
cate in  their  judgment,  regardless  of  the 
bombing  or  how  many  people  are  killed, 
that  the  bombing  is  Justified. 
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Mr.  aUBSER.  That  is  not  the  point  at 
issue. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Much  of  the  argu- 
ment the  gentleman  made  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  in- 
vading the  coimtry,  that  the  i>eople  do 
not  like  living  under  the  North  Viet- 
namese, and  even  if  we  are  bombing  it 
might  be  Justified. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No.  The  gentleman  is 
reading  conclusions  into  my  statement 
which  I  never  uttered.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  cease  and  desist  this  constant 
practice  of  reading  Interpretations  into 
what  somebody  else  says. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  conclude 
with  a  piece  of  evidence  I  did  not  present 
yesterday.  This  is  a  report  by  a  United 
Nations  expert,  which  seems  to  me  to 
sim:i  up  everything  we  tried  to  produce 
yesterday  to  indicate  that  villages  of 
seven  provinces  had  been  destroyed  by 
bombing. 

This  is  by  XJH.  expert  Georges  Chape- 
Uer.  who  conducted  during  1970  inter- 
views in  depth  with  some  50  refugees 
from  the  Plain  of  Jars.  The  results  of 
his  findings  were  published  in  the  fall 
of  1970  in  a  study  entitled:  'Plain  of 
Jars:  Social  Changes  Under  Five  Years 
of  Pathet  Leo  Administration."  Excerpts 
from  this  report  follow: 

All  these  efforts  tended  to  enhance  na- 
tional consciousness,  but  pertiaps  what  con- 
tributed more  than  anyth^  elae  to  forg«  an 
In-group  feeling  were  the  heavy  and  recur- 
rent bombings.  A  brief  account  of  what  we 
consider  as  the  major  event  in  the  five  years 
under  the  Pathet  Lao  will  make  It  easier  to 
understand  the  reaction  of  the  people  and 
the  further  Pathet  Lao  politics  of  portage 
responsibilities  and  restriction  of  consumer 
goods. 

Prior  to  1967,  bombings  were  light  and 
far  from  populated  centers.  By  1968  the  in- 
tensity of  the  bombings  was  such  that  no 
organized  life  was  possible  in  the  villages. 
The  villagers  moved  to  the  outskirts  and 
then  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest  as 
the  bombing  climax  reached  its  peak  in 
1969  when  Jet  planes  came  dally  and  de- 
stroyed all  stationary  structures.  Nothing  was 
left  standing.  The  villagers  lived  in  trenches 
and  holes  or  in  caves.  They  only  farmed  at 
night.  All  of  the  Interlocutors,  without  any 
exception,  had  his  village  completely  de- 
stroyed. In  the  last  phase,  bombings  were 
aimed  at  the  systematic  destruction  of  the 
material  basis  of  the  civilian  society.  Har- 
vests burned  down  and  rice  became  scarce, 
portage  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
(pp.   18-19). 

These  people  seem  to  be  fed  up  with  bomb- 
ing and  unable  to  foresee  the  end  of  this 
tragic  epoch.  It  must  be  noted  that  these 
observations  are  valuable  at  a  behavior  level 
and  do  not  engage  the  author  about  the  inner 
feelings  of  the  refugees.  A  genuine  assimila- 
tion between  conununism  and  bombing  Is 
frequent  In  Vientiane,  even  amongst  West- 
ern-educated people.  A  meaningful  example 
Is  given  by  the  answer  of  a  Deputy  whom  we 
were  asking,  "Do  you  think  that  Lao  per- 
sonality fits  well  In  the  conununlst  system 
or,  more  simply,  that  Lao  peasants  are  pathy 
In  PL  territories?'  He  replied  with  a  large 
smile:  'But  don't  you  know  that  they  are 
bombed  day  after  day,  live  in  holes  like 
animals  and  work  in  their  paddy  field  at 
night?  Is  that  a  good  life?'  Obviously,  he 
assimilated  conununlam  and  bombing  and 
his  reaction  is  typical  of  the  Lao  social 
climate  in  Vientiane,  (p.  36). 

That  is  a  quote  from  pages  18  and  19 
of  the  Plain  of  Jars  paper  by  Mr.  Georges 
Chapelier  of  the  United  Nati(HU. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  sums  up  the 
nature  of  the  testimony  given  by  hun- 
dreds of  refugees.  Nowhere  in  this  debate 
has  the  gentleman  from  California,  from 
Santa  Clara  Coimty,  challenged  the  fact 
that  these  refugees  from  seven  different 
provinces  accurately  described  the  dev- 
astating bombing  by  U^S.  Air  Force  Jets 
of  their  villages  climaxing  in  1969,  the 
same  year  when  this  country  dropped 
over  half  a  million  tons  of  bombs  in  the 
country  of  Laos,  doubling  the  bombing 
in  the  previous  year  of  1968.  This  cir- 
cumstance I  cannot  say  establishes  with 
clarity  or  establishes  beyond  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  we  pursued  a  deliberate 
policy  of  destroying  the  villages,  but  it 
does  show  from  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  were  there  and  saw  it  that 
the  bombing  was  deliberate  and  was  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  structure  of  that 
society  and  conflrms  the  testimony  of  the 
United  Nations  experts  who  said  that  the 
bombing  was  systematically  attempting 
to  destroy  that  society.  It  seems  to  me  it 
establishes  a  prima  facie  case  that  the 
program  and  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  over  Laos  in  1968  and  1969  were 
attended  by  the  destruction  of  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  villages  in  northern 
Laos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  state  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  record  that  shows  anything 
to  the  contrary. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Millkb)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reported  that — 

Perhaps  the  brightest  aspect  of  the  agri- 
culture picture  was  the  rise  in  exports  to 
a  record  $7.3  billion  in  calendar  year  1970, 
33  percent  above  1969. 

Exports  in  fiscal  year  1971  are  esti- 
mated at  |7.5  billion,  compared  with  $6.6 
billion  a  year  earlier,  and  $5.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  The  report  states  that 
during  the  past  2  years  the  United  States 
has  done  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind  to  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition  among  large  numbers 
of  people. 

MAILING  LIST  BILL  SAFEGUARDS 
INDIVIDUAL  PRIVACY  AND  PUB- 
LIC'S RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hohton). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3,  I  introduced  HJR.  8903,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  Government  from  indiscrim- 
inately selling  or  distributing  mailing 
lists.  Today,  I  am  reintroducing  this 
measure  together  with  64  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  limit 
Federal  agencies  from  distributing  or 
selling  any  list  of  names  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, past  or  present  members  of  the 


Armed  Forces,  or  persons  who  are  li- 
censed or  required  to  register  with  any 
Federal  agency  unless  there  is  certifica- 
tion that  such  a  list  will  not  be  used  for 
commercial  or  other  soUcltation  or  for 
any  unlawful  purpose. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  an  lnde(>end- 
ent  study  I  conducted  of  mailing  list 
sales  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
survey  of  50  departments  and  agencies 
revealed  that  there  is  not  established 
Government  policy  on  the  sale  of  mail- 
ing lists.  Some  agencies  provide  such 
lists  routinely;  others  do  not.  Each  cite 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  the 
basis  for  their  decisions. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
enacted  in  1967  to  provide  the  public 
with  as  complete  access  as  possible  to 
public  records.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent 
Government  agencies  from  unjustifiably 
withholding  information  that  should  be 
reasonably  available  for  inspection  by 
the  news  media  and  the  public.  Informa- 
tion can  be  withheld  if  it  involves  na- 
tional security,  proprietary  business  in- 
formation, investigatory  files  or  person- 
nel or  medical  files.  Other  statutes  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  income  tax 
and  census  data.  However,  the  Act  over- 
looks completely  the  nudling  lists  com- 
plied by  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out 
their  proper  roles. 

This  gap  in  our  Federal  laws  encour- 
ages the  invasion  of  an  individual's  pri- 
vacy and,  in  some  cases.  Jeopardizes  his 
safety.  The  legislation  we  have  intro- 
duced today  will  provide  the  missing  pol- 
icy while  maintaining  a  oositive  balance 
between  the  public's  right  to  know  and 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

Mr.  Soeaker,  I  am  gratified  that  this 
legislation  has  received  broad-based  sup- 
port from  35  Democrats  and  29  Repub- 
licans and  that  the  Government  Ooera- 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Ooera- 
tioTis  and  Government  Information  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  the  measure 
before  the  year  is  out. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  would 
like  to  list  the  sponsors  of  the  bill: 
List  or  Cospoif  sobs 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  William  R.  Anderwn,  Den>ocrat.  of 
Tennessee,  Prank  Annunzio.  Democrat,  of  Il- 
linois. Bill  Archer.  Renubllcan.  of  Texas.  Her- 
man Badlllo.  Democrat,  of  New  York.  Bdward 
P.  Boland.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  Shir- 
ley Chlsholm,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Renubllcan,  of  California.  Barber 
B.  Conable.  Jr.,  Republican,  of  New  York,  R. 
Lawrence  Ooughlln,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

W.  C.  fDan)  Daniel,  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  Democrat,  of  California, 
John  H.  Dent.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  F.  Drinan,  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. John  N.  Erlenbom.  Renubllcan,  of  Illi- 
nois. Bilarvin  L.  Bsch,  Republican,  of  Michi- 
gan, Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  Republican,  of  New 
York.  Walter  Flowers,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
William  D.  Ford,  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  BUI 
Frenzel,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Florida. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  DenMcrat,  of  New 
Jersey.  Edward  A.  Oarmatc.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr..  Republi- 
can, of  California,  Ella  T.  Orasso,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  Kenneth  J.  Oray,  Democrat, 
of  IllinolB,  Ollbert  Oude.  Republican,  of 
Maryland.  Seymour  Halpem.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  Orval  Hansen,  Republican,  of 
Idaho.  Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, James  F.  Hastings,  RepubUcan, 
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of  New  Tork,  Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  Weet 
Virginia,  Henry  Helstoakl,  Democrmt,  of  New 
Jersey . 

Cratg  Hoemer.  Republican,  of  Callfomla. 
WUUam  L.  Hungate.  Democrat,  of  Mlaeourl, 
Norman  P.  Lent.  Republican,  of  New  York, 
Joaeph  M.  McDade,  Republican,  of  Pennayl- 
vanla.  Jack  H.  McDonald,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  Romano  L.  MaczoU,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky,  Abner  J.  Mlkra,  Democrat,  of  CU- 
nola,  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land, P.  Bradford  Morae,  Republican,  of 
Maeaachuaetta,  Clxarlea  A.  Moaber,  Republi- 
can, of  Ohio. 

Thofnaa  M.  PeUy.  Republican,  of  Waahlng- 
ton.  J.  J.  Pickle.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  Otis  O. 
Pike,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork.  Bertram  L. 
Podell.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  Tom  Rails- 
back,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  Robert  A.  Roe, 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  Benjamin  S.  RoeMi- 
thal.  Democrat,  of  New  York.  Pemimd  J.  9t 
Oermaln,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island.  Her- 
man T.  Schneebell.  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pred  Schwengel,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 
Gamer  E.  Shrl?er,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 
B.  P.  Slsk.  Democrat,  of  California,  Robert  T. 
Stafford.  Republican,  of  Vermont,  Louis, 
Stokes,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Robert  O.  Tleman, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  Ouy  Vander- 
Jagt,  Republican,  of  Michigan,  Jerome  R. 
Waldle,  Democrat,  of  Callfomla,  O.  William 
Whltehurst,  Republican,  of  Virginia,  Uarry 
Winn,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 


makers  are  not  too  concerned  about  the 
outcome  of  this  grave  prediction.  We  are 
not  spending  ourselves  to  death,  but  some 
of  that  money  Is  going  to  assist  Commu- 
nist governments.  While  it  Is  hard  to 
Justify  excessive  spending  any  time,  this 
question  pales  into  insignificance  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  helping  our 
enemy.  This  is  totally  unacceptable  and 
all  aid  to  Chile  must  stop  now. 


MnJTARY  CREDITS  TO  MARXIST 
CHILE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Under  a 
i>revlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
the  logic  and  basis  for  responsible  action 
which  lies  behind  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  State  Department  that  the 
United  States  is  extending  $5  million  in 
military  credits  to  the  Marxist  regime  of 
Chile.  I  find  it  especially  hard  to  compre- 
hend this  move  in  view  of  Chile's  an- 
nounced nationalization  of  American 
copper  interests  and  the  well-publicized 
concern  by  Argentina  and  other  South 
American  countries,  all  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  that  Chile  has  mapped 
plans  to  wage  war  against  them. 

I  understand  that  our  announced  in- 
tention of  extending  the  military  credits 
is  being  made  in  response  to  a  request 
for  this  assistance  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  fimds  will  be  used 
to  purchse  new  C-130  transport  aircraft 
and  paratroop  equipment. 

Apparently,  there  are  still  those  in  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department 
who  minimize  the  the<nles  set  down  so 
long  ago  by  Karl  Marx  that  total  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  world  is  the 
ultimate  goal.  Perhaps  they  have  mini- 
mized Fidel  Castro  and  what  his  Com- 
munist island  stronghold  of  Cuba  repre- 
sent. And,  perhaps  they  have  completely 
forgotten  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

Chilean  President  Salvador  Allende 
Is,  whether  we  want  to  b^eve  it  or  not, 
nothing  less  than  another  well-oiled  cog 
ixx  this  Communist  plan  tix  world  con- 
quest. 

Nlckolai  Lenin  once  said  that  the 
United  States  would  spend  itself  to  death. 
Apparently,  our  State  Department  policy- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  DOMESTIC  EX- 
PLORATION INVESTMENT  TAX 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Prick)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^waker,  I 
rise  today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  DOTaestlc  Exploration  Investment 
Tax  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation  wUl 
establish  a  12.5-percent  tax  credit  to  en- 
courage domestic  exploration  for  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

The  primary  purpose  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  help  reverse  the  present  dan- 
gerous trends  which  appear  to  be  leading 
toward  a  growing  reliance  of  this  country 
upon  Middle  East  sources  of  crude  oil. 
These  sources  could  literally  "go  up  in 
smoke"  either  as  a  result  of  resumption 
of  Arab-Israeli  hostilities  or  as  a  result 
of  the  internal  political  instability  which 
plagues  many  Middle  East  countries. 

Unlike  the  depletion  allowance,  which 
has  been  the  target  of  many  uninformed 
persons  through  the  years,  the  tax  credit 
proposed  in  this  legislation  would  apply 
only  to  wells  drilled  in  improven  fields. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, there  are  sufficient  oil  reserves  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  430  bil- 
lion barrels,  to  meet  all  our  needs  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  addition,  a  4-  to 
6-year  leadtime  wiU  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop new  natural  gas  reserves. 

E^stimates  of  the  investment  necessary 
to  develop  these  oil  and  gas  reserves 
mounts  into  the  billions  of  dollars.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  risk  to  investors,  there 
must  be  additional  incentive  to  draw  the 
necessary  capital  into  exploration. 

I  regret.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Issue 
of  tax  allowances  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry becomes  mired  in  the  same  morass 
of  secticmal  politics  as  do  certain  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  benefit  agriculture. 
We  always  hear  of  the  million-dollar 
windfalls  that  big  oil  and  big  agriculture 
are  receiving  from  the  Government.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  contend,  however,  that  it  is 
the  constituents  of  the  very  Members 
who  "rail"  the  loudest  about  these  Gov- 
ernment programs  who  are  their  real 
beneficiaries. 

I  urge  my  collef«ues  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  try  to  visualize  what 
could  happen  if  we  become  dependent,  to 
any  great  extent,  upon  foreign  oil.  Sure, 
their  constituents  might  get  gasoline  for 
automobiles  or  their  heating  oil  cheaper 
for  awhile.  But,,what  if  we  have  another 
7-day  war  in  January  Instead  of  June? 
What  if  some  sheik  decides  he  can  get 
a  better  deal  by  selling  his  oU  to  the  Rus- 
sians? 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, the  oil  industry,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  earn 


their  livelihood  in  the  NatltHi's  petroleum 
industry  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  legislation.  The  petroleum  in- 
dustry needs  encouragement  if  it  Is  to 
properly  supply  the  quantities  of  oil  and 
gas  we  must  have  within  the  next  30 
years. 

As  in  any  business,  the  most  important 
incentive  for  additional  exploration  is  an 
adequate  price  for  the  product.  In  tlie 
long  run,  a  price  increase  would  benefit 
the  consumer,  for  it  would  insure  a  con- 
tinued supply  of  energy.  One  need  look 
no  further  than  the  fsu:t  that  our  own 
producing  reserves  are  no  longer  sulll- 
cient  to  sustain  normal  consumption 
should  our  imports  be  disrupted  to  rea- 
lize that  the  present  price  is  too  low. 

It  could  be  that  the  Increase  in  the 
price  of  domestically  produced  c^  may 
have  to  be  increased  by  dollars  rather 
than  peimies,  per  barrel.  The  prospect  of 
price  increases  of  this  magnitude  should 
not  alarm  the  consumer.  The  alternative 
to  such  an  Increase  could  be  rationing 
or  disruption  of  supplies. 

Another  incentive  for  exploration 
could  be  tax  credits.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  focused  in  that  direction.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  reduction  of  an  oil  and  gas 
operator's  yearly  Inccme  tax  by  12.5  per- 
cent of  any  money  spent  that  year  in  ex- 
ploring for  or  developing  new  domestic 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  credit 
would  be  only  temporary,  expiring  auto- 
matically in  10  years  after  enactment  o( 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  help  re- 
verse the  present  dangerous  trend  toward 
reliance  upon  insecure  Middle  East 
sources  of  crude  oil,  and  to  gxiarantee 
the  consumer  the  energy  supplies  he  re- 
quires. 

I  have  written  the  following  letter  to 
President  Nixon  expressing  my  concern 
about  the  present  state  of  our  petroleum 
industry  and  petroleum  reserves. 

I  urge  prompt  ccHisideration  of  this  leg- 
islation; not  in  the  special  interest  of 
"greedy  oil  barons"  but  in  the  special  in- 
terest of  all  Americans. 

Horss  or  Reprtscntattvis. 
WaaMnifton,  B.C..  July  13. 1971. 
Tax  Paxsmnrr, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Paxsmnrr:  I  continue  to  be 
alarmed  by  statements  from  responsible 
officials  that  a  dependence  on  foreign  petro- 
leum supplies  Is  necessary  or  advisable.  The 
evidence  Is  persuasive  that  domestic  oU  and 
natural  gas  can  be  made  available  at  substan- 
tially lower  costs  to  the  consuming  public 
than  Imports  from  foreign  nations. 

I  would  urge  that  the  Administration 
establish  a  peril  point  for  dependency  on 
Imports.  This  would  stabilize  the  market  and 
inform  the  domestic  Industry  as  to  what  por- 
tion of  our  needs  It  Is  expected  to  supply.  Our 
present  36  percent  dependency  on  Imports  In 
my  opinion  Is  already  beyond  the  peril  point. 
Unless  a  peril  point  Is  set  we  can  expect  past 
experience  to  continue,  namely,  a  drifting 
Into  greater  and  greater  dependency. 

I  plan  to  introduce  leglslaUon  providing 
special  tax  incentives  for  increasing  domestic 
reserves  of  oU  and  natural  gas,  such  as  an  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  expenditures  (1)  for 
exploration  and  development  and  (2)  for  Im- 
proved recovery  of  known  reserves;  or  any 
other  tax  treatment  that  would  ree\ilt  In  in- 
creased reserves  of  oU  and  natural  gas.  

I  would  certainly  appreciate  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  might  have  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  such  legislation. 
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I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  General  Lincoln  and  other 
members  of  your  Oil  Policy  Committee  and 
look  forward  to  any  conunents  you  or  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  might  have. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Pkxcx, 
Member  of  Conffreas. 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAPT  CORP. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis). 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  hearings  began  this  morning 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  regarding  proposals  that  the 
Government  guarantee  up  to  $250  million 
in  private  bank  loans  for  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp. 

As  I  understand  this  problem,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  assuring  financing  that 
Lockheed  needs  over  a  temporary  period 
of  3  or  4  years.  This  financing  would 
enable  Lockheed  to  convert  an  inven- 
tory worth  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  finished  aircraft. 
When  the  airplanes  are  delivered — air- 
planes for  which  Lockheed  holds  firm 
orders — the  payments  from  airline  cus- 
tomers will  produce  the  cash  flow  needed 
to  p«iy  back  the  guaranteed  loans. 

The  aircraft  involved  here  is  a  new 
model,  the  L-lOU  TriStar,  a  commercial 
passenger  plane  of  the  intermediate 
range  wide  bodied  transport  type,  which 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  dominant  air- 
liner types  of  the  coming  decade.  The 
market  is  estimated,  conservatively,  at 
something  like  $20  billion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  if 
Lockheed  does  not  get  the  additional 
financing,  it  will  have  to  abandon  the 
L-1011  and  leave  that  entire  market  to 
its  competitor,  McDonnell  Douglas, 
which  would  have  a  monopoly  in  the 
market  for  this  particular  type  of  air- 
craft. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  most 
Important  in  this  whole  matter,  however, 
is  the  number  of  Jobs  involved.  This  is 
especially  significant  at  a  time  when 
everyone  Is  concerned  about  our  high 
level  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  problem  of  unemplojrment 
is  even  greater  in  the  aerospace  industry 
than  it  is  in  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  Mr.  Daniel  J. 
Haughton,  said  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
this  morning  that  the  aerospace  industry 
now  employs  a  little  over  1  million  peo- 
ple. Tills  represents  a  reduction  of 
about  400,000  employees  in  that  Industry 
Just  since  1967.  Unemployment  in  the 
industry  is  estimated  at  24  percent — 
about  four  times  as  high  as  the  over-all 
national  rate. 

And  there  may  be  more  to  come.  The 
authoritative  aerospace  trade  Journal — 
Aviation  Week  It  Space  Technology — 
reported  in  its  issue  published  yesterday 
that  it  has  Just  completed  an  industry- 
wide survey  of  employment.  While  the 
rate  of  layoffs  is  slowing  somewhat,  the 
magazine  says  the  Individual  company 
forecasts  indicate  reductions  of  more 
than  75,000  employees  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 


As  for  the  Job  impact  of  the  Lockheed 
TriStar  program,  Mr.  Haughton  said 
in  his  testimony  this  morning  that  34,000 
workers  were  employed  on  the  project — 
at  Lockheed  and  supplier  companies 
throughout  the  Nation — in  January  of 
th's  year.  Shortly  after  that,  work  on  the 
project  was  suspended  or  slowed  down 
because  of  delays  in  engine  development, 
and  several  thousand  of  those  employees 
have  already  had  to  be  laid  off.  If  the 
program  has  to  be  abandoned,  all  those 
who  have  been  laid  off  will  lose  their 
opportunity  to  be  recalled,  and  those  not 
yet  laid  off  will  also  lose  their  Jobs.  That 
means  the  direct  loss  of  some  34,000  Jobs. 
And  when  you  take  into  account  the  rip- 
ple effect  that  loss  of  manufacturing  Jobs 
has  on  service  workers  and  others  only 
indirectly  related,  we  are  talking  here 
about  something  like  60,000  Jobs  in  all. 
Now,  the  Department  of  LabcH*  has  a 
program  underway  at  this  time,  for 
which  it  has  allocated  $42  million,  to 
retrain  workers  who  have  been  displaced 
and  become  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  decline  in  Government  and  other 
orders  for  the  aerospace  industry.  The 
money  in  this  program  is  considered  suf- 
ficient to  retrain  about  10,000  workers! 
It  would  also  help  pay  the  costs  of  search- 
ing out  Jobs  to  which  workers'  existing 
skills  might  be  suitably  matched,  and  to 
help  defray  costs  of  moving  a  man  and 
his  family  to  a  new  area  if  he  finds  a  Job 
some  distance  away  from  his  present 
home.  This  program  might  help,  in  all, 
as  many  as  20,000  people  in  flndiiig  new 
Jobs. 

It  is  popular  to  talk  these  days  about 
"cost  effectiveness" — which  seems  to  be 
Just  a  fancy  way  of  saying  what  folks 
down  where  I  come  from  call  "getting 
the  most  out  of  your  money." 

The  Labor  Department  program  I  have 
Just  described  is  a  fine  effort.  But  I 
wonder  which  is  really  more  cost  effec- 
tive. Spending  $42  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  set  up  a  new  program  to  retrain 
unemployed  aerospace  woiters  and  per- 
haps find  Jobs  for  20,000  of  them?  Or 
giving  the  backing  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment so  the  banks  will  lend  their  own 
money,  at  very  Uttle  risk  that  it  will  ever 
involve  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  60,000  Jobs — 
more  than  half  of  them  in  aerospace? 

There  is  no  Govenmient  money  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  loans.  Only  the 
banks'  money.  And  airline  customers  for 
the  TriStar  are  prepared  to  do  their  part 
by  putting  up  an  additional  $100  million 
in  advance  payments  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram going.  The  banks  already  have  $400 
million  on  loan  to  Lockheed,  and  if  the 
Government  guarantee  Is  approved,  the 
banks  are  ready  to  subordinate  their  po- 
sition and  let  the  Government  have  first 
claim  on  a  collateral  pool  that  would 
provide  ample  security — Just  in  case 
Lockheed  unexpectedly  did  have  to  de- 
fault on  the  loan. 
So  the  taxpayer  is  wdl  protected. 
But,  getting  back  to  the  Jobs  aside  of 
this  question — the  union  that  represents 
most  of  Lockheed's  TriStar  employees 
conducted  a  survey  to  see  how  the  laid- 
off  TriStar  workers  were  getting  along. 
Four  months  after  the  layoffs  began,  they 
found  that  only  one  out  of  every  10  had 
been  able  to  find  a  Job.  Put  another 


way — 90  percent  of  them  could  not  find 
work  and  were  having  to  exist  on  un- 
employment checks  or,  in  many  cases, 
where  the  unemployment  checks  were 
not  enough  to  buy  groceries  and  pay 
other  necessary  family  expenses,  they 
were  on  welfare. 

Who  pays  these  unemploymoit  and 
welfare  costs?  The  taxpayer,  of  course. 

Cost  effective?  Getting  the  most  for 
the  taxpayers'  money?  I  think  not.  Not 
when  we  have  the  alternative  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  up  to  60,000  more  Jobs  by 
simply  authorizing  the  Government  to 
guarantee  loans  to  be  made  by  private 
banks.  In  that  way,  we  can  keep  these 
people  productively  employed,  enable 
them  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
economy,  and  maintain  them  as  a  source 
of  tax  income  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  their  own  local  governments — 
rather  than  adding  the  cost  of  main- 
taining them  on  already  overburdened 
unemplojrment  and  welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  remarks 
have  served  to  underline  the  dimensions 
of  this  problem.  In  effect,  I  am  saying 
that,  should  this  body  fail  to  eoBCt  the 
Lockheed  loan  guarantee,  we  will  be 
making  a  most  expensive  mistake — one 
that  will  cost  the  xteople  of  this  country 
dearly. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  EQUAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OPPORTUNITY  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  recently  learned  of  a 
2 -day  educational  conference  held  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  ti  Co.  with  50  of  its  major 
suppliers  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  and  Uie  OfDce 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time 
a  major  corporation  has  invited  its  sup- 
pliers into  such  a  meeting  with  Govern- 
ment officials  responsible  for  the  en- 
forcement of  equal  anployment  legisla- 
tion in  an  effort  to  encourage  them  to 
undertake  effective  affirmative  action 
programs  to  ensure  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

This  is  the  kind  of  cooperative  effort 
by  Government  and  the  private  sector 
so  vitally  needed  to  begin  to  solve  the 
enormous  problems  of  discrimination  in 
employment  against  minority  group  per- 
sons and  women. 

I  hope  that  this  conference  wlU  be 
emulated  by  other  major  corporations 
and  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  simi- 
lar meetings  where  the  private  and  pub- 
lic sector  Join  together  in  an  effort  to 
make  equal  employment  a  fact  and  not 
a  promise. 

RALPH  NADER  DISCUSSES  $3  BIL- 
LION A  YEAR  DEPRECIAnON 
GIVEAWAY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rcuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Bir.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  21, 
1971,  Issue  of  the  Nation  contains  an 
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article  by  Ralph  Nader  discussing  the 
Treasury's  $3  billion  a  year  rapid  depre- 
ciation giveaway  scheme  for  businesses 
and  corporations.  As  Mr.  Nader  pre- 
dicted, the  Treasury  has  adopted  the 
"propoaed"  regulations  virtually  un- 
changed, seemingly  oblivious  to  the  flood 
of  econcmic  and  legal  opinion  opposing 
the  new  rules  : 

BxLUOM-DoxxAK  Tax  Sumidt — U».  NnoH's 
Tkickt  Bohanza 
(By  lUlpb  Nwl«r) 
Wasrxnoton. — "liake  U  complex  and  mkke 
It  dull"  Is  the  sure  formula  for  putting  un- 
just goTemment  policies  Into  effect  wltli 
atUe  public  or  CongrsMlonl  nottce.  A  per- 
fect example  of  the  technique  was  provided 
by  the  AHet  DepredaUon  Range  (ADR),  an- 
nounced on  January  11  at  the  San  Clemente 
White  House.  It  sailed  out  and  through  the 
press  corps  with  the  efficiency  of  a  mimeo- 
graph machine,  giving  the  reporters,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  their  readers.  UtUe  rea- 
son to  sxispect  the  enormous  unUateral  power 
of  the  executive  branch  which  the  move 
embodied,  or  the  great  revenue  bonanza — 
more  than  93  billion  a  year — It  augured  for 
large  corporations.  Although  this  tax  gift 
transgresses  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers,  there  Is  every  indication  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  about  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  enact  the  ADR  system. 

Three  billion  dollars  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  even  in  this  era  of  astro- 
nomical expendlturea.  It  Is  more  than  the 
entire  amotint  budgeted  next  year  for  the 
environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  Preal- 
dent's  welfare  reform  proposals  were  to  have 
cost  only  W.l  billion.  Total  U.S.  aid  to  pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  education 
for  next  year  U  priced  at  only  SS.g  blUlon. 

The  foundations  for  this  expensive  tax 
subsidy  were  laid  by  a  Presidential  task 
force,  led  by  John  Alexander  of  President 
Nixon's  former  WaU  Street  law  firm.  Last 
SeptembCT,  that  task  tcxoe  recommended 
basic  changes  in  the  tax  laws  concerning 
depreciation  write-offs.  Busmeeeee  were  to 
be  allowed  to  recover  their  capital  casta  in 
a  short  time  rather  than  according  to  the 
actual  useful  life  of  the  machinery  written 
off.  The  task  force  noted  expllclUy  that  Con- 
gieeslonal  action  would  be  required  for  a 
change  to  capital  cost  recovery  system  from 
the  depreciation  deductions  currently  allowed 
by  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  Administration  doubted  that  such  a 
proposal  would  fare  weU  with  the  legislators. 
Only  two  years  earlier  President  Nixon  bad 
asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  a  device  that  is  generally  considered 
a  more  effective  economic  stimulus  than  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schedules,  and  the 
White  House  did  not  want  to  loee  face,  either 
by  asking  for  a  reinstatement  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit,  or  by  ^iHrig  Congress  for  the 
less  efficient  ADR. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  task 
force  recommendations  would  be  imple- 
mented, so  far  as  possible,  by  administrative 
flat.  On  January  11.  1971,  President  Nixon 
annoimced  that  he  bad  approved  basic 
changes  m  depreciation  policy.  As  Don  Ober- 
dorfer  ot  TKe  WaahinfftoH  Post  recalls,  "the 
news  release  and  the  briefing  by  Treasury 
officials  was  dry-as-duat,  and  most  reporters 
found  themselves  scratching  their  heads  and 
wondering  what  the  story  was  all  about." 

The  Administration  was  relying  upon  the 
complexities  of  tax  law  to  protect  Itself  from 
pubUc  debate  as  to  the  value  and  propriety 
of  this  multl-bUllon-dollar  tax  subsidy. 
Presenting  ADR  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
President  made  statements  which  have  since 
been  studied  and  found  to  be  erroneous.  Mr. 
Nixon  declared  that  "A  liberalisation  of  de- 
preciation allowanoae  Is  essentially  a  change 
in  the  timing  of  a  tax  liability.  The  poUcy 
permits  business  firms  to  reduce  tax  pay- 


ments now  .  .  .  and  to  make  up  these  pay- 
ments in  later  years." 

Prof.  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, an  economics  expert  on  the  determi- 
nants of  capital  Investment,  made  this  blunt 
rejoinder:  "There  is  no  knowledgeable  ex- 
pert In  the  Treasury  or  out  of  It  who  can 
stand  by  .  .  .  the  concluding  clause  of  that 
sentence.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
flat  contradiction  of  what  is  an  unambiguous 
matter  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  was 
made  In  the  name  of  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  SUtes."  The  Treasury  ItseU  has  ac- 
knowledged the  arithmetic  cost  of  the  tax 
break  by  estimating  an  annual  revenue  loss 
of  $3  billion  and  upward. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Admin- 
istration knew  of  the  defects  in  the  multl- 
bUUon-doUar  tax  subsidy  befoM  it  made  the 
announcement.  In  a  ooofldeotlal  memoran- 
dum of  December  11,  1070,  a  senior  Treasury 
Department  attorney — the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Tax  PoUcy,  Mr.  John  Nolan — 
warned  the  White  House  that  considerable 
revenue  could  be  given  to  business,  but  that 
there  were  limits.  He  stated  his  serious  fears 
that  breaking  the  link  between  tax  depred- 
ation and  the  useful  life  of  the  machinery 
In  question  would  Involve  an  unlawful  ex- 
tension of  executive  authority.  Exactly  a 
month  later,  the  President's  ADR  system  did 
precisely  that.  The  propoeed  system  short- 
ened guideline  tax  lives  by  30  per  cent.  It 
also  abolished  the  reserve  ratio  test — a  cor- 
rection factor  baaed  on  the  validity  of  earlier 
depreciation  deductions — which  was  the  link 
between  those  guidelines  and  the  actual  life 
of  equipment  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer. 
There  Is  a  disturbing  word  for  an  attempt 
to  get  a  tax  break  that  your  attorney  sajrs  Lb 
illegal.  When  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  released 
Mr.  Nolan's  secret  memorandum  to  the  press, 
he  set  off  a  display  of  bureaucratic  fireworks. 
The  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  claimed  that 
he  had  later  telephoned  the  White  House  to 
say  that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  Perhaps 
so,  but  President  Nixon  made  no  reference  to 
this  change  of  mind  when  the  matter  came 
up  with  the  press.  Rather,  be  told  reporters 
that  he  had  received  memos  from  other  peo- 
ple In  support  of  his  position.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  legal  opinions  differed  on  the 
matter  of  authority,  but  concluded:  "Now  I, 
as  President,  and  I  may  say,  too,  formerly 
one  who  practiced  a  good  deal  of  tax  law, 
I  considered  that  I  had  the  responsibility  to 
decide  what  the  law  is.  And  my  view  Is  that 
while  they  bad  expressed  a  different  view, 
that  the  correct  legal  view  .  .  .  was  to  order 
the  depreciation  allowances." 

In  the  weeks  following  the  President's 
exercise  of  legal  Judgment,  more  than  a  doxen 
tax  authorities  across  the  country  expressed 
their  view  that  the  multl-bllllon-dollar  tax 
break  Is  illegal.  These  men  Include  Boris 
Blttker,  Sterling  professor  of  law  at  Yale, 
Dean  Bernard  Wolfman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Law  School,  Oliver  Oldman  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  Mortimer  Caplln,  former  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue. 

Shortly  before  President  Nixon  q>oke  on 
January  11,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaaury 
was  formally  berved  with  papers,  notifying 
him  that  a  suit  had  been  filed  to  enjoin  the 
ADR  system.  Attorneys  at  the  PubUc  Interest 
Research  Group  had  been  following  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  President's  task  force  with 
considerable  interest.  The  task  force  recom- 
mendations entailed  a  fantastic  loss  at  tax 
revenues  with  the  promise  of  only  limited 
benefits  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  One  of 
these  attorneys,  I'om  Stanton,  expected  to 
submit  comments  before  Congress  If  the  rec- 
ommendations were  propoeed  as  legislation. 
The  White  House  decision  to  act  by  adminis- 
trative flat  meant  that  there  would  be  no 
airing  of  the  pros  and  cons  through  such 
teetlmony  before  Congress. 

Working  on  the  basis  of  an  early  report 
in  the  Washington  Star,  Stanton  and  Sam 
Simon,  also  of  the  Research   Group  staff. 


filed  suit  on  January  II  and  thus  generated 
the  necessary  public  discussl<».  They  con- 
tended that  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  required  that  an  agency  such  as  the 
Treasury  publish  advance  notice  of  its  in- 
tentions in  the  Federal  Register.  The  agenc^ 
was  then  required  to  allow  public  participa- 
tion through  the  submission  of  data,  views 
and  arguments  about  the  proposals.  No 
mention  of  public  participation  was  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  a  subsequent  press  conference 
on  January  II. 

However,  shortly  after  the  suit  was  filed. 
Treasury  officials  called  in  the  press  to  ex- 
plain that  the  President's  announcement 
of  "approved  changes"  did  not  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  public  hearings.  The 
Treasury  had  simply  forgotten  to  mention 
them.  Attorneys  Stanton  and  Simon  with- 
drew their  motion  for  preliminary  injunc- 
tion when  the  government  attorney  pre- 
sented affidavits  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Tax  Policy  assuring  that  hearings 
would   be  held. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn, Asst.  Secy.  Edwin  Cohen  announced 
through  the  press  that  the  poasibUity  of 
any  basic  changes  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions was  "remote."  He  added:  "We  don't 
anticipate  changing  our  mind.  As  a  very 
practical  matter,  a  businessman  can  rely  on 
this  going  Into  effect.  In  Its  broad  outline." 

In  short,  the  Assistant  Secretary — who  had 
served  large  business  clients  for  thirty  years 
as  a  Wall  Street  attorney — was  assuring  his 
constituents  that  the  public  would  remain 
powerless  to  prevent  the  $3  billion  tax  sub- 
sidy, regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  or 
what  was  brought  out  at  the  forthcoming 
hearings.  Like  Its  budget,  the  Treasury's 
prejudgments  come  big. 

The  public  hearings  were  finally  held  on 
May  3,  4  and  6.  The  hearing  room  was  packed 
with  spectators,  primarily  attorneys  from 
businesses  favoring  enactment  of  the  regu- 
lations. The  hearing  panel  sat  at  a  long  and 
imposing  table  In  front  of  the  hall.  Edwin 
Cohen,  the  senior  official  present,  was 
fianked  by  his  two  deputies,  by  Commis- 
sioner Randolph  Thrower  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  by  nine  other  Treasury 
and  IRS  officials.  Among  supporters  of  the 
Treasury  portion  were  speakers  representing 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  AT&T,  and  the 
textile  Industry.  On  the  other  side  were  such 
speakers  as  Dean  Bernard  Wolfman  on  be- 
half of  Common  Cause.  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger 
of  the  APL-CIO,  OecM^  Wiley  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organlattlon,  John 
Kramer  of  the  Council  on  Hunger  and  Mal- 
nutrition, and  economists  Robert  Eisner  of 
Northwestern,  Martin  David  ot  Wisconsin, 
and  Richard  PoUock  of  the  Dniveraity  of 
Hawaii. 

Mi.  Cohen  and  his  ooUeaguee  remained 
true  to  Ms  word.  The  hearing  was  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  strong  partlBanBhlp. 
Witnesses  In  favor  of  the  ADR  system — al- 
most always  speaking  on  behalf  of  clients- 
were  complimented  on  their  expertise  and 
the  fine  oases  they  had  presented.  Witnesses 
ag&lQsC  the  propoeals  were  roughly  cross- 
examined  and  tesrt«d  for  their  verbal  agility 
rather  than  for  their  expert  knowledge. 

Dean  Wolfman  had  oome  on  behalf  of 
Common  Cause  to  discuss  his  serious  con- 
cern that  the  propoeals  were  Illegal.  He  was 
deliberately  scheduled  for  late  in  the  day, 
and  flnally  spoke  at  six  o'clock,  after  re- 
porters had  left  to  write  their  stories.  As 
Sen  Birch  Bayh  put  it.  the  hearing  was  a 
"charade." 

During  testimony  at  the  hearings,  I  urged 
that  Mr.  Cohen's  prejudgment  had  been  so 
overt  as  to  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
Treasury's  own  Minimum  Standards  of  Con- 
duct. Those  provide  that,  "an  employee  shall 
avoid   any   action  .  .  .  which    might   result 
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in,  or  create  the  appearance  of:  .  .  .  (d) 
Losing  complete  independence  or  impartial- 
ity; ...  or  (f)  Affecting  adversely  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  in  the  Integrity  of  the 
Government." 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Cohen  knew  that  members 
of  the  public  do  not  yet  have  standing  for- 
mally to  invoke  the  Minimum  Standards  of 
Conduct  against  an  official  acting  to  the  con- 
trary. Thus,  he  has  not  removed  himself  from 
further  participation  In  ADR  decisions.  But 
his  response  at  the  hearings,  It  seemed  to  me, 
did  reflect  his  dawning  realization  that  the 
simultaneous  roles  be  was  playing  of  pro- 
ponent, advocate  and  Judge  might  be  too 
heady  a  mix  for  administrative  fairness. 

The  ADR  controversy  continues.  It  Is  al- 
most certain  that  the  Treasury  will  Issue  ADR 
regulations  In  final  form.  After  that,  a  group 
of  concerned  plaintiffs  will  probably  have  to 
take  the  Treasury  to  court.  Most  Ukely,  some 
modifications  will  then  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  avoid  the  most  blatant  evidence 
of  illegality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revenue 
loss  win  surely  be  close  to  that  promised  by 
Mr.  Cohen. 

The  Treasury  responded  to  the  White 
House  in  the  December  Uth  memorandum 
that  "you  Inquired  whether  these  are  the 
maximum  we  could  do."  The  Treasury  has 
steadfastly  done  the  maximum  for  the  White 
House:  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It  can 
be  moved  to  serve  the  citizen  taxpayer  with 
similar  zeal.  For  the  first  time  those  citizens 
had  a  presence  at  a  Treasury  hearing.  Nu- 
merous lawyers  and  groups  who  became  in- 
volved In  the  ADR  Issue  on  the  publics  side 
are  now  determined  to  change  the  ways 
whereby  Treasury  makes  such  decisions. 


NEW  CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  BILL 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  in  the  House  a  new  campaign 
spending  bill  which  would  allow  a  chal- 
lenger in  a  congressional  race  to  spend  50 
percent  more  than  an  Incumbent.  This 
bill  is  similar  to  ones  reported  out  by 
Senate  and  House  committees  but  it  al- 
lows a  challenger  in  a  House  or  Senate 
race  to  spend  15  cents  per  voter,  whUe  an 
incumbent  would  only  be  allowed  to 
spend  10  cents  per  voter.  The  bill  does  not 
affect  the  10-cent-per-voter  limit  for 
presidential  candidates  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  impose.  But  there  Is  one  very 
basic  element  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
virtually  ignored  during  the  discussions 
of  the  various  campaign  spending  bills; 
that  is,  the  incredible  advantage  you 
give  to  the  incumbent  in  a  House  or  Sen- 
ate race  by  holding  his  lesser  known  op- 
ponent to  the  same  spending  limits  as 
the  incumbent. 

Under  my  bill  a  challenger  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  15  cents  per  voter  or 
$90,000,  whichever  is  higher.  An  in- 
cumbent could  spend  only  10  cents  per 
voter  or  $60,000,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Studying  the  election  statistics  for  re- 
cent years,  especially  in  the  House,  it 
becomes  quite  clear  that  the  advantage 
of  an  incumbent  is  just  enormous.  In  the 
last  five  Congresses,  stcuting  in  1962. 
there  have  been  a  total  of  329  freshmen 
in  the  House.  But  only  150  of  them  got 
to  Congress  by  defeating  inciunbents. 
This  is  an  average  of  30  per  Congress, 
which  means  that  on  an  average  only  7 


percent  of  the  Incimibents  lose  in  a  con- 
gressional election. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
Congressmen  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  impose  even  a  zero  spending  level  on 
both  themselves  and  challengers  since  it 
is  the  challenger  who  has  the  tremendous 
burden  of,  first,  getting  his  name  known 
and,  second,  of  getting  some  sort  of 
image  and  platform  across  to  the  voters. 
The  incumbent  on  the  other  hand  is  in 
the  public's  eye  for  2  years,  has  a  large 
staff,  a  large  operating  budget  at  his  dis- 
posal, has  the  privilege  of  the  frank,  and 
has  the  prestige  of  his  ofiBce. 

In  any  election  where  an  incumbent 
is  nmning  there  are  three  btisic  possibili- 
ties concerning  campaign  spending: 
First,  if  the  challenger  spends  significant- 
ly more  than  the  incumbent  then,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  challenger 
might  stand  a  chance  at  being  the  in- 
cumbent; second,  if  the  challenger  spends 
approximately  as  much  as  the  incumbent, 
then  the  chances  of  his  defeating  the  in- 
cumbent will  be  very  slim;  third,  if  the 
incumbent  spends  significantly  more  than 
the  challenger,  the  chances  of  the  chal- 
lenger winning  are  almost  zero. 

One  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  House 
has  been  so  often  unresponsive  to  the 
public  will  is  because  it  is  too  stable  an 
institution.  In  other  words.  Congressmen 
know  that  it  is  highly  likely  they  can  re- 
main in  power  simply  by  using  the  priv- 
ileges of  their  office,  not  necessarily  by 
being  active  and  effective.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  we  might  find  ourselves  passing 
a  campaign  spending  bill  which  makes  it 
next  to  impossible  for  a  challenger  to 
overcome  the  enormous  disadvantage  he 
is  at  in  running  against  an  incumbent, 
especially  one  who  has  been  in  Congress 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  many  cam- 
paign spending  bills  that  have  been  pro- 
posed so  far  may  indeed  have  the  effect 
of  further  entrenching  incumbents.  The 
real  trick  to  writing  a  good  campaign 
spending  bill  is  finding  methods  of  keep- 
ing campaign  spending  within  reason 
without  making  Congressmen  more  en- 
trenched than  they  already  are. 


EQUALIZING  OVERTIME  PAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hampton  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  written  you  in 
support  of  legislation  to  equalize  the  law 
resi}ecting  overtime  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  purpose  is  to  put  part-time  and  In- 
termittent salaried  employees  on  the 
same  footing  as  wage  board  smd  full-time 
salaried  employees. 

I  am  introducing  suggested  legisla- 
tion today  with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  the 
gentlemsm  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlkt) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hog  AN),  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  respectively,  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Employee  Benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
for  the  information  of  the  Members,  I 
am  including  Chairman  Hampton's  let- 
ter to  you,  the  section  analysis,  and  the 


Commission's  statement  of  purpose  and 
justification: 

U.S.  Civn.  Sxxvicx  CoKnisaioN, 

WoMhington,  D.C.,  July  7, 1971. 
Hon.  Caxl  AI..BZBT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreaerUativea. 

Dear  Ma.  Spxakeb  :  We  are  submitting  with 
this  letter  for  consideration  of  the  Congress 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  Intermittent  (i.e.,  no  regularly  scbc-duled 
tour  of  duty)  and  part-time  General  Sched- 
ule and  other  salaried  employees  who  work 
In  excess  of  40  hovure  in  a  week.  There  are 
enclosed  a  draft  bill,  secticxi  aiuaysis  of  the 
draft  bin,  and  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
justification. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  place  part-time  and  intermittent 
salaried  employees  on  the  same  footing,  with 
respect  to  premium  pay  for  overtime  work, 
as  wage  employees  and  fuU-tlme  salaried 
employees. 

Under  existing  law  a  part-time  or  inter- 
mittent salaried  employee  can  be  paid  over- 
time pay  for  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
In  a  day,  but  not  for  work  in  excess  of  40 
hours  in  a  week.  In  many  cases  part-time 
and  Intermittent  salaried  employees  work 
with  full-Ume,  part-time  or  intermittent 
wage  emplojrees  and  full-time  salaried  em- 
ployees. The  latter  two  groups  are  entitled 
to  premium  pay  for  either  hours  worked  In 
excess  of  eight  hours  in  a  day  or  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  in  a  week,  whichever 
is  the  greater  number  of  hours.  The  fact  that 
the  salaried  part-time  and  Intermltten  em- 
ployees find  themselves  deprived  of  premium 
pay  for  work  beyond  40  hours  in  a  week 
causes  a  serious  morale  problem.  More  im- 
portantly, we  feel  that  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  i>ermlttlng  such  an  inequity — per- 
forming work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  a  week 
is  just  as  onerous  for  a  part-tlnae  or  inter- 
mittent employees  as  it  is  for  a  full-time 
employee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposal. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Preal- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

We  urge  enactment  of  this  proposal  In 
order  that  all  salaried  employees  can  be 
treated  equally  In  paying  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work,  without  regard  to  the  em- 
ployee's tour  of  duty. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBXKT  Hampton, 

Chttlrvum. 

SxcnoN  ANALTSa 

The  single  section  of  the  draft  bill  amends 
section  &542(a)  of  UUe  S,  United  States 
Code,  by  inserting  at  the  beginning  of  that 
section  the  words.  "For  fuU-tlme,  part-time 
and   intermittent  tours  of  duty,". 

This  language  will  have  the  effect  of  en- 
abling salaried  employees  with  part-time  and 
Intermittent  tours  of  duty  to  earn  overtime 
pay  for  work  In  excess  of  40  hours  in  an  ad- 
ministrative workweek;  at  i»esent,  only  fun- 
time  General  Schedule  and  other  salaried 
employees  and  part-time,  full-time  and  in- 
termittent wage  employees  are  entitled  to 
earn  overtime  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours 
In  a  week. 

Statxmxmt  of  Puxposx  and  JuanncATioN 
puKPoas 

It  is  the  general  purpose  of  this  bUl  to 
place  full-time,  part-time  and  intermittent 
stUarled  and  wage  employees  on  the  same 
footing  with  respect  to  earning  overtime  pay. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that 
while  part-time  and  intermittent  General 
Schedule  employees  are  entitled  to  overtime 
pay  for  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  a 
day,  they  are  not  entitled  to  overtime  pay 
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tat  work  Is  exoeaa  of  40  boun  in  »  welt. 
(See  48  Comp.  Oen.  M7.) 

The  propoeed  bill  irould  extend  to  part- 
time  Mnd  Intennlttent  OenenU  Schedule  and 
other  aaUrled  employee*  the  right  to  oTer- 
tlme  pay  for  work  In  exoeaa  of  40  hour*  In  a 
week  by  amanrtlnt  that  aeetion  of  title  5. 
United  Statea  Coda,  deallnc  with  overtime 
pay  for  Mlarled  employeea  to  ^MclflcaUy 
eorer  part-time,  full-time  and  Intermittent 
toun  of  duty. 

JTTSrmCATXOIf 

In  many  caaea  part-time  or  intermittent 
nlarled  employee*  work  with  full-time,  part- 
time  or  Intennlttent  wage  employeea  and 
full-time  General  Schedule  employeea.  The 
latter  two  groupe  are  entitled  to  premium 
pay  for  either  hours  worked  orer  eight  in  a 
day  or  hours  worked  orer  40  in  a  week,  which- 
ever U  the  greater  number  of  hours. 

The  fact  that  the  salaried  part-time  and 
Intermittent  employeea  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  premium  pay  for  work  In  ezceas  of 
40  hours  In  a  week  (they  are  entitled  to 
overtime  pay  for  work  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  In  a  day)  cauaea  a  serious  morale 
problem. 

Pay  inequity  and  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion affect  productivity  and  cause  increased 
turnover.  The  problems  connected  with  lower 
productivity  are  obvious. 

Increased  turnover  createa  a  double  prob- 
lem; first,  it  la  difficult  to  find  qualified  peo- 
ple In  sufflelent  numbers  who  will  work  part- 
time  or  Intermittent  tours  of  duty;  and  sec- 
ond, program  expenses  are  greatly  Increased 
by  the  need  to  recruit  and  train  new  em- 
ployee*. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  simple  equity, 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  paying  full-time 
salaried  employees  for  work  In  excess  of  40 
hours  In  a  week  but  not  part-time  or  Inter- 
mittent employees.  Hours  worked  In  excess 
of  40  hours  In  a  week  are  equally  onerous 
to  the  individuals  working  the  hours,  with- 
out regard  to  their  tours  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  wliat  additional  casta  will 
be  Incurred  by  enactment  of  this  bill,  it  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  approximately  91.1  million 
annually. 

MmV  DEPLOYMENT  FREEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Psasir)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
leglslatlTe  body  cooaldered  the  Defense 
procurement  authorization  last  month, 
I  offered  an  amendment  that  provided 
for  a  freeze  on  depIo3rment  of  multiple 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles— MIRV's.  If  necessary,  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  a  similar  amendment  to  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill  and  will 
shortly  seek  cospMisors  for  this  MIRV 
deployment  freeze  amendment. 

Some  of  my  reasons  for  pursuing  this 
course  are  well  outlined  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
ies Adelphl  Paper,  No.  75,  first  published 
in  February  1971,  "Soviet  Attitudes  to 
SALT,"  written  by  Lawrence  T.  Cald- 
well. I  find  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
third  conclusional  p<dnt  eQ>eciaIly  per- 
suasive: 

(s)  TWO  PBxscairnoNs  roa  thx  rurusx 

TO  the  extent  that  a  trend  towante  "mod- 
ernism" haa  been  ohaervable  In  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  last  two  years,  the  United 
States  should  exercise  the  greatest  possible 
restraint  in  deploying  weapons  systems.  The 
costs  of  possibly  revvaing  that  trend  are 
heavy  onea  to  weigh  against  the  marginal 
gains  to  "security"  which  an  ABM  may  pro- 


vide. Similarly,  declsion-mak»s  in  the 
Kremlin  must  weigh  the  effecte  of  ita  con- 
tinued strategic  programmes,  and  especially 
the  gains  It  achlevea  from  secrecy  about 
them,  on  the  evolution  of  politics  in  the 
United  States.  If  only  the  "strategic  bal- 
ance" were  at  stake  in  the  context  of  SALT, 
the  case  for  each  super-power  to  hedge  on 
the  side  of  "greater  security"  In  terms  of  ita 
own  resources  and  ita  autonomous  decision- 
making processes  would  be  difficult  to  rebut. 
But  each  system's  future  is  bound  up  with 
the  internal  developmenta  of  the  other.  The 
case  for  restraint  depends  as  much  on  the 
effecta  of  strategic  arms  competition  vHthin 
each  system  as  it  does  on  the  effect  of  that 
competition  on  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween systems.  Purthermore,  It  does  not  de- 
pend on  either  side  regarding  the  opponent's 
intent  or  the  balance  of  political  force*  with- 
in the  other  side  as  finally  settled.  Ilie  rea- 
son for  restraint  in  deployment  Is  that  the 
perception  effecta,  and  Intra -systemic  ef- 
fecta of  this  interaction  between  the  systems, 
are  all  uncertain. 

I  recommend  the  paper  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  cccnplete  conclusion  is  re- 
printed f (lowing  these  remarks: 

OOMCLOBWN 

(z)  BUKMAaT  or  TRx  MomaifXR'-owrRODOx 


TbaX  SALT  should  have  taken  place  at  all, 
and  that  theee  talks  should  appear  to  have 
a  possibility  of  success,  says  a  great  deal 
about  the  modulation  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  poiod  since  the  Csechoslovak  In- 
tervmtioa  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  1B88, 
there  was  the  Interventloo  itself,  the  paral- 
lel Soviet  claim  of  a  right  to  intervene  else- 
where In  the  socialist  states  in  the  Interest 
of  proletarian  intemationallam,  and  the  ac- 
tual attempt  to  extend  that  claim  to  Justify, 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  right 
of  intervention  in  the  Federal  Oerman  Re- 
public. In  1970  a  non-aggression  pact  was 
sigxxed  with  the  Pederal  Republic,  negotia- 
tions, however  difflcult,  are  continuing  over 
the  status  of  Berlin  and  agreement  on  the 
limitation  of  strategic  weapons  seems  con- 
ceivable. The  oonti«st  is  oonalderable. 

This  adjustment  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
since  August  ISM  clearly  reflecta  the  inter- 
action of  domeatlc  and  International  factors 
within  the  Soviet  system.  On  the  interna- 
tional side,  new  govemmenta  In  Prance.  Oer- 
ntany  and  Britain  have  altered  Soviet  ex- 
peotatlona  In  Western  Europe.  Theee  changee 
have  coincided  with  a  further  deterioration 
of  Soviet  relations  with  China,  and  with  se- 
ries of  technological  developmenta  which 
have  placed  the  necessity  for  choice  between 
an  agreement  on  arms  limitation,  and  a  cost- 
ly new  Investment  in  we^wns  cyatems  firm- 
ly before  the  Soviet  leadership.  IntemaUy, 
the  Soviet  economy  has  developed  dlffleulties 
In  meeting  Ita  targeta  for  the  lBfl»-70  five- 
year  plan.  More  importantly,  these  difficulties 
have  arisen  preclsrty  at  a  time  when  the  rec- 
ognition has  grown  that  the  Soviet  economy 
haa  emerged  into  a  qualitative y  new  phase 
of  ita  development,  in  which  the  (dd  pre- 
soriptlon  at  'steel,  more  steel  and  then  some 
steel'  will  not  suffice  to  ensure  continued 
growth.  Rather,  it  Is  now  conceded  that 
Bdenoe  and  modem  techiwlogy  will  provide 
the  keys  to  growth  in  this  new  phase. 

These  alterations  In  the  Soviet  union's 
perspective  on  Ita  external  and  internal  en- 
vlroimient  have  had  three  specific  effecta. 
Plrst,  c^ltallsm  Is  seen  now  as  a  Doore  com- 
plex phenomenon,  and  more  "sober"  or 
"realistic"  forces  are  conceived  to  exercise 
occasional ,  if  Incoitslstent,  influence  over  the 
policy  of  Imperialist  state*.  This  development 
offers  opportunities  for  the  achievnnent  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  aims  by  carefully  com- 
bining co-operation  with  "positive"  elementa 
In  capitalism  and  opposition  to  the  sggree- 
slve  policies  at  impertallsm.  Second,  the  in- 
centive to  seize  this  opportunity  for  co-oper- 


ation with  "realistic"  forces  within  the  cap- 
italist societies  Is  streitgthened  by  the  per- 
ception of  an  increased  danger  from  China 
and  by  the  poeslblllty  that  improved  rela- 
tions with  advanced  capitalist  countries  will 
fscUltate  the  acquisition  of  that  new  tech- 
nology which  Is  now  thought  to  hold  the  key 
to  economic  vitality  at  home.  Third,  the  sense 
that  current  Soviet  economic  difficulties  may 
perslBt,  even  for  rather  a  long  time,  has  led 
to  a  preoccupation  with  domestic  concerns 
and  thus  to  a  desire  tc  stabilize  the  Interna- 
tional environment.  Including  relationships 
with  the  main  capitalist  countries,  in  order 
to  permit  a  concentration  on  "communist 
construction"  at  home. 

All  these  forces  tend  to  turn  Soviet  policy 
in  wbat  has  been  defined  as  the  "modernist" 
direction.  In  particular,  an  Internal  "mod- 
ernist"— "orthodox"  conflict  has  clearly  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  SALT  during  the 
period  since  the  Czechoslovak  Intervention 
and,  although  the  relevant  Issues  are  still  In 
debate  Soviet  policy  has  tended  to  veer  to- 
wards the  modernist  orientation.  There  are 
several  strands  of  evidence  for  this.  Plrst,  the 
case  for  Soviet  participation  In  SALT  has 
Involved  formulations  which  argue  domestic 
preoccupations,  a  highly  differentiated  view 
of  capitalist  society,  and  confldence  that  the 
strength  of  socialism  wUi  secure  Ita  interest 
In  the  struggle  with  capitalism.  Second,  the 
shape  of  the  internal  debate — that  oppo- 
nenta  of  SALT  had  necessarily  to  alter  the 
form  of  their  opposition  once  talks  had 
begun  in  the  late  fall  of  1969 — suggesta  a 
shift  of  political  forces  In  a  modernist  direc- 
tion In  the  top  leadership.  Third,  both  the 
alteration  in  Soviet  formulations  of  "prole- 
tarian Internationalism"  during  the  spring  of 
19S9  and  the  treaty  with  the  Pederal  Re- 
public of  Oermany  In  August  1970  (Issues 
not  elaborated  here)  depended  on  some  of 
the  same  evaluations  of  Interest  as  those 
which  support  the  SALT  policy.  Pourth, 
formulations  with  a  modernist  slant  can  be 
found  in  public  pronouncementa  by  leading 
Soviet  decision-makers  and  in  Party  organs 
(examples  have  been  abundantly  presented 
elsewhere  In  this  study). 

The  Issue  of  SALT  has  neceasarUy  inter- 
acted with  many  others.  Political  ideas  are 
Interconnected  In  every  political  system.  Por 
a  Communist  state,  ideas  are  even  more  in- 
tertwined than  in  non-Oommunlst  states, 
because  they  are  presumed  to  fit  into  a  com- 
prehensive doctrine  which  legitimates  the 
nillng  illte  and  mobilizes  popular  support  for 
Ita  policies.  Although  political  Ideas  perform 
these  legitimization  and  mobiUzatlon  func- 
tions also  in  Western  countries,  they  do  so 
more  overtly  and  directly  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  concept  of  SALT  therefore  makes  no 
sense  as  policy  unless  It  Is  supported  by  a 
broadly  tlmllBr  tendency  on  other  Issues.  On 
the  other  hand,  policy-making  In  the  Soviet 
Union  U  no  less  fluid  than  it  -is  In  any  other 
system.  The  Soviet  Union,  like  all  poUtlcal 
systems,  requires  compromise,  requires  that 
national  policies  be  hammered  out  by  a  brok- 
erage process,  combining  the  viewpointa  of 
many  people.  Moreover,  even  if  policy  Issues 
are  thought  of  as  represented  by  spectra  each 
with  orthodox-modernist  poles,  the  position 
of  individuals  on  separate  issues  will  fall  at 
different  pointa  along  the  various  Issue  spec- 
tra. The  combined  effect  of  these  factors  is 
that  while  a  tendency  towards  modernism 
on  SALT  does  not  prescribe  Just  one  passible 
policy  for  the  Soviet  Union  on  any  particular 
Issue — for  example,  the  Middle  East  or  Ber- 
lin— It  does  limit  the  range  of  the  spectrum 
within  which  a  partlciilar  Soviet  poUcy,  say, 
towards  the  Middle  East,  might  faU,  because 
that  policy  also  Interacta  with  the  same  Is- 
sue* as  does  SALT — for  example,  domestic 
preoccupation,  analysis  of  capitalism,  assess- 
ment of  the  balance  of  forcee  between  capl- 
tallKn  and  socialism.  It  does  for  Instance, 
probably  exclude  some  policy  options  which 
would  reqiUre  for  their  Jtistiflcation  a  re- 
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definition  of  policy  on  e.g.,  the  danger  of  war, 
the  analysis  of  capitalism. 

This  Paper,  then,  suggesta  that  a  modernist 
view  has  emerged  as  the  dominant  source 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  That  fact  does  not 
preclude  a  wide  range  of  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  but  It  does 
provide  a  basis  for  co-operation  on  the 
grounds  of  mutual  self-interest.  Tba  notion 
of  modernism  helps  to  define  the  frame- 
work by  which  that  self-interest  is  under- 
stood in  Moecow.  More  importantly,  thU 
study  defines  that  framework  as  a  range  of 
iaiue-po»iticna,  and  argues  that  a  general 
tendency  towards  a  modernist  orientation 
can  be  detected  by  a  careful  examination  of 
Soviet  policy  towards  SALT. 

The  major  current  policy  related  directly 
to  SALT  which  seems  most  vigorously  to  call 
this  thesis  m  queatloD,  is  the  continued  de- 
ployment ot  Soviet  ICBM  forces.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely in  this  context,  however,  that  a  view 
of  how  Issues  might  present  themselves  to 
a  Soviet  leader  is  necessary  to  sharp  analysis. 
The  ovwBll  strategic  balance  must  look  very 
different  to  a  Soviet  leader  than  to  President 
Nixon  or  Secretary  Laird.  In  terms  o<  total 
numbers  of  strategic  dHlvery  vehlclea,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  measurably  inferior  to 
the  United  States,  although  the  differential 
has  narrowed  and  one  might  reasonably 
doubt  the  signlflcanoe  of  even  10  and  30  per 
cent  differentials  at  the  abaolute  levels  of 
strategic  capability  each  power  has  achieved. 
That  persistent  inferiority  gains  added  Im- 
portance when  one  oooalders  the  prospecta  of 
large  scale  MIRV  deployment.  In  which  area 
It  Is  Imagined  on  both  sides  that  the  United 
Statea  enjoys  the  technological  advantage. 
In  such  drctimstanoee  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  current  Soviet  ICBM  deployment  pro- 
gramme may  not  be  aimed  at  'superlarity', 
and  that  It  may  seem,  from  the  Soviet  per- 
spective, to  be  both  a  pradent  hedge  against 
the  failure  of  arms  limitation  talks  and  a 
step  towarda  achieving  a  lea*  vmfavourable 
poaltlon  in  the  stratagle  'balance'  of  the  fu- 
ture. If  that  were  Indeed  the  case,  the  issues 
of  MIRV  and  Safeguard  would  have  to  be 
looked  at  rather  differently,  since  these  sys- 
tems, which  are  Justified  in  the  United  States 
as  a  response  to  the  Soviet  ICBM  programme, 
would  tend  to  be  regarded  in  Moscow  as  part 
of  a  renewed  effort  to  establish  or  to  mam- 
taln  American  strategic  superiority. 

( 2 )  MISXEPaXSKKTATION ANOTHXR  DIM KMStON 

This  assessment  of  ciirrent  Soviet  ICBM 
programmes  raisee  the  complicated  Issue  of 
the  Interaction  between  the  mutual  percep- 
tions, and  misperceptlons,  of  the  super- 
powers. This  Is  a  major  hazard  on  matters 
so  Intricate  as  the  Issues  under  negotiation 
In  SALT.  Steps  which  seem  to  be  merely 
prudent  when  Judged  by  one  party  from  ita 
own  point  of  view  alone  are  likely  to  be 
mlsptercelved.  Indeed,  It  could  be  argued  they 
are  certain  to  be  mlspercelved.  The  process 
of  negotiation  Is  not  In  Itself  a  guarantee 
against  that  mlsperceptlon.  Even  if  the  ne- 
gotiators take  elaborate  pains  to  communi- 
cate the  intent  of  a  given  set  of  moves  to 
the  other  side,  the  problem  of  making  this 
understanding  operative  in  the  Congress  or 
in  the  Secretariat  or  In  the  Central  Com- 
mittee will  remain  considerable.  The  chances 
In  either  system  that  the  relevant  publics 
will  not  have  sufficient  Information  or  so- 
phistication to  support  agreemcnta  tacitly 
arranged  In  negotiations  are  very  substan- 
tial. A  change  in  environmental  conditions — 
either  Internal  or  external  to  either  system — 
could  make  those  agreed  perceptions,  ham- 
mered out  in  ths  negotiating  process.  In- 
operative. 

How  one  state  "perceives"  the  action  of  an- 
other depends  heavily  on  ita  particular  cul- 
tural and  strategic  ouUook.  However,  there 
are  some  common  elementa,  simple  enough 
In  themselves,  which  are  almost  never 
spelled  out  explicitly.  Much  discussion   of 


the  process  of  interaction  between  the  super- 
powers errs  in  ways  which  have  practical 
consequences  because  It  omlta  one  or  more 
of  the  f(41owlng  dimensions  of  the  perceptive 
process. 

Plrst.  there  exists  a  technological  bias  up- 
wards m  the  levels  at  which  strategic  con- 
frontation takes  place.  Lead-times  In  weap- 
on development  being  what  they  are,  by 
the  time  one  system  perceives  a  threat  to 
Ita  position  in  the  strategic  balance  and 
takes  oountermeasuree.  It  is  conditioning  the 
shape  of  the  interaction  five  to  ten  years 
hence  and  providing  the  shape  of  another 
round  of  perception-reaction.  Trir  examine, 
the  American  perception  of  a  missile  gi^>  in 
the  late  1950  aiid  early  1960s  led  to  the 
Minuteman  and  Polartt  programmes.  By 
their  completion  they  constituted.  In  turn, 
the  perceptive  Input  which  led  to  the  Soviet 
build-up  In  strategic  forces  between  1963 
and  the  preeent.  That  programme  has  served 
as  Justification.  In  turn,  for  the  develc^ment 
of  the  AxoMlcan  Safeguard  and  MIRV  op- 
tions, which  in  turn  wiU  induce  .  .  .  There 
Is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  inter-natlon  lag,  \n 
which  the  action-reaction  process  spirals 
upward. 

Second,  this  technological  escalator  In  the 
overall  level  of  strategic  forces  Is  reinforced 
by  an  ancient  diplomatic  practice  which  has 
taken  on  special  Importance  in  the  nuclear 
age.  This  Is  the  process  of  compeUUve  risk- 
taking  on  which  all  bargaining  depends.  In 
International  politics  one  side  in  the  bar- 
gaining process  attempta  to  Influence  the 
perception  by  Ita  adversary  of  Ita  commit- 
ment to  an  outcome  In  their  confrontation. 
To  make  credible  that  commitment  each 
side  engages  In  an  escalation  of  threata  often 
denominated  m  terms  of  force.  Both  the  So- 
viet Unioti  aixl  the  United  States  have  de- 
veloped hablta  of  'escalating'  moves  along  a 
ladder  of  'threatened  violence',  although  ths 
threata  are  often  Implicit,  in  an  effort  to  get 
political  leverage  on  a  situation. 

Thus,  the  United  Statea  develcqwl  a  care- 
ful campaign  In  early  1965,  eecalatlng  ita 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  cou- 
pling that  escalation  with  a  variety  of  diplo- 
matic meesages,  all  in  an  effort  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Hanoi  Ctovernment  and  Ita  sup- 
porters In  Moscow  and  Peking  the  American 
commitment  to  a  particular  range  of  out- 
come* In  the  Vietnam  confrontation.  The 
Soviet  Union  undertook  a  counter-campaign, 
moving  up  along  both  escalation  ladders  of 
"threatened  violence"  and  actual  hardware 
support  In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  and  to  persuade  Washing- 
ton to  accept  an  outcome  less  favorable  in 
Ita  view.  Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
took an  escalation  campaign  during  the  sum- 
mer of  I960  on  both  diplomatic  and  hard- 
ware planes  to  communicate  to  Peking  ito 
commitment  to  a  range  of  outcomes  in  the 
border  confrontation  between  those  two 
states.  This  practice,  designed  precisely  to 
Influence  perceptions,  has  given  the  whole 
United  States-Soviet  Union  process  of  inter- 
action a  bias  towards  the  statement  of  diplo- 
macy in  terms  of  force. 

Third,  the  perception  process  has  normally 
been  thought  of  as  operating  between  two 
or  more  nations  seen  as  monoliths.  But  the 
reality  is  nearly  always  more  oomplex:  the 
Soviet  deployment  of  the  BS-9,  for  example. 
Is  variably  perceived  within  the  American 
decision-making  process.  Similarly,  a  given 
US  action,  say  the  "Laird  offensive"  described 
In  this  Paper.  Is  variably  perceived  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Obviously  In  the  American 
case  the  perception  of  a  given  Soviet  action 
Is  not  the  same  for  Senator  William  Pul- 
brlght  and  for  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
lAird. 

In  the  main,  the  point  relates  less  to  per- 
sonality differences,  although  these  have  an 
Impact,  than  to  institutional  differences.  The 
functions  of  the  State  Department,  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  academic  community 


and  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Conunlttee 
are  sufflclently  diverse  for  their  perceptive 
apparatl  also  to  vary.  Hence,  for  both  the 
American  and  Soviet  political  systems  a  kind 
of  dual  process  of  perception  exists — one 
stage  relates  to  a  shared  perceptual  field  de- 
fined by  the  political  culture  (Marxism- 
Leninism  or  simple  nationalism,  for  exan^le) 
and  the  other  stage  Is  the  particular  field  of 
vision  of  the  institution  In  either  society 
which  has  responsibility  for  making  a  percep- 
tion on  which  policy  recommendations  are 
based.  Since  several  institutions  have  that  re- 
sponsibility, one  of  the  features  of  the  de- 
cision-making process  U  to  hammer  out  an 
agreed  perception  of  the  actions  by  an  ad- 
versary. 

Some  Institutions,  however,  have  a  more 
consistent  responsibility  than  others.  One  of 
the  important  factors  which  has  imprinted  a 
dismally  upward  bias  on  strategic  mlspercep- 
tlon between  the  super-powers  Is  that  they 
both  assign  Important  responsibilities  to  de- 
fence Institutions  whose  function  It  Is  to 
"over-perceive"  threats  and  to  fashion  re- 
sponses with  a  "margin  of  safety."  Together, 
these  naturally  produce  a  kind  of  mirror- 
effect,  by  which  each  reinforces  the  misper- 
ceptlons of  the  other.  Policies  which  give 
weight  to  Institutional  defence  biases  in  one 
society  make  it  more  likely  that  the  institu- 
tions with  the  same  defence  biases  In  the 
other  society  will  also  receive  relatively  great- 
er weight  in  the  decision-making  process 
there.  In  this  way,  the  defence  institutions 
mutually  generate  self-fufilllng  prophecies. 
If  one  aide  decides  in  choosing  between  con- 
flicting assessmenta  of  Ita  adversary  that  it  is 
"safer"  to  err  on  the  side  of  the  Judgment 
of  ita  defence  structures,  it  makes  It  more 
likely  that  the  other  side  wiU  also  decide  to 
hedge  by  assigning  more  weight  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  ita  defence  structures. 

Virtually  the  i^ole  history  of  the  nuclear- 
missile  age  can  be  taken  as  Illustrative  of 
this  mirror-effect.  There  have  been  two  stages 
of  action-reaction,  and  we  are  presently  In 
the  third  stage.  Plrst,  there  was  the  threat 
te  American  Interesta  represented  by  the 
Initial  Soviet  mtccees  in  1997-M  with  ita 
ICBkls.  Khrushchev  exaggerated  these  capa- 
bilities and  thereby  reinforced  the  natural 
insecurity  caused  by  this  technological  de- 
velopment in  Washington.  Hence,  this  So- 
viet threat  was  perceived  by  the  United 
States  as  greater  than  it  was.  However,  the 
United  States  did  not  merely  respond  to  this 
"agreed"  perception  which  the  administrative 
system  must  produce  In  order  to  construct 
Ita  policy.  It  over-reacted  even  to  ita  own 
perception:  and  In  additioc,  undertook,  be- 
cause of  the  Institutional  bias  already  de- 
scribed, to  adtleve  an  extra  margin  of  safety. 
Aooordlngly,  the  actual  American  responae. 
the  jrinutetiMn  and  PolarU  programme*,  was. 
In  soma  sense,  three  rungs  of  perception 
above  the  threat  actually  poeed.  These  pro- 
grammes In  turn  became  the  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  no  doubt  similarly  mls- 
percelved. over-reacted  and  added  a  margin 
of  security  to  ito  over-reaction.  The  Soviet 
Union's  S6-11  and  S&-0  programmes  which 
resulted  and  ita  build-up  of  ita  ocean-going 
fleet,  have  become  a  new  threat  to  the  United 
Statea,  which  i*  again  over-perceived,  and 
so  on. 

This,  of  course,  is  an  over-simpUficaUon. 
But  that  the  mirror-effect  continues  to  oper- 
ate has  been  Ulustxated  by  the  Nlxon-lAlrd 
campaign  for  Safeguard  in  1970.  It  projected 
the  ambiguous  threat  of  the  Soviet  S8-9 
programme  to  1974-7B,  and  argued  that  If 
that  programme  continued  unabated,  the 
strategic  balance  by  that  year  would  be  ad- 
justed unflivouimhly  to  the  United  State*. 
It  Is  the  respoDsibiUty  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  anticipate  "negative  futtires"  and 
to  prescribe  programmes  to  counter  their 
effecta.  But  1970  was  a  ddlcate  moment  of 
great  uncertainty,  and  to  undertake  a  pro- 
gramme  designed   to   counter   the   spedflc 
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•SacU  at  tlM  cumnt  S8-0  and  88-11  pro- 
gruamM  if  the^  were  coitNitued  to  1874-75 
oouM  hAve  two  rwulU: 

(&)  to  maka  It  mon  llkalj  tbmit  tboae  pro- 
gmnmM  would  b*  enntlntKid  in  fiUui*  m  a 
oountar  to  tba  jiropoaad  thraMi; 

(b)  to  maka  It  mora  Ukaly  that  tba  Sovlat 
laadara  would  aaal(n  nlatlTCljr  mora  watgbt 
to  tbalr  own  daf  aooa  atrueturaa  In  daaUnf 
wltb  tba  'naw'  thrwt  of  ttta  Stifeguard  and 
MIBV  pcogrammwa  (tba  'mlrror-affact') . 

Tlia  Sa/egitard  and  IHBV  rtaoliloin  bava 
daarly  rlakad  psoduolos  an  impact  oountar 
to  tba  IntaraaU  at  'modarxUam'  In  tba  Sorlat 
TTnlon. 

Am  tba  nmtad  Stataa  and  tba  Borlat  Unloo, 
with  tbalr  vaatly  dlffarant  political  cultuiaa. 
Bxopa  tbalr  waj  towards  soma  kind  of  agraad 
atratagle  itabiuty,  aaltbar  can  be  oartaln  of 
tba  aflacts  of  tta  aotlona  altbar  wtthln  ita 
own  ayatam  or  wtthln  that  of  lu  advaraary. 
Bach  powar  la  aware  that  Its  aotlODS  have 
soma  Unpaet  within  the  otbar  syatem.  and 
speculation  about  the  nature  of  that  Impact 
is  an  unspoken — or  aMdom  spoken  quetlon 
in  the  declatoo-maklng  prooeaeea  of  praaum- 
ably  both  Ifoaoow  and  Waahlnfton.  But.  to 
Judge  by  the  public  erldenoe,  thla  queatlon 
baa  ralatlTtf  y  little  effect  upon  poUey,  pwtly 
because  at  the  blaa  of  the  goremmant  sya- 
tem ttaalf  and  also  becauae  of  insofllelently 
active  awarenaaa  of  the  mecfaanlama  involved. 
Tbeee  dlffleultleB  have  to  be  faoed  If  the  up- 
ward blaa   of  the  arms  race  is  to  be  con- 


To  the  extant  that  a  trend  towards  'mod- 
ernism' baa  been  obeerrable  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  laat  two  years,  the  United 
Statea  ahould  eaerctoe  the  giealeet  poaMble 
reatralnt  In  deptoylng  weapona  syetams.  The 
ocata  o<  poaeibly  reventng  that  trend  are 
heavy  onee  to  weigh  against  the  marginal 
galna  to  'seeurtty*  whloh  an  ABK  may  pro- 
vide, aunllasly,  dadsloa-makara  in  the 
KremUn  must  weigh  the  effeeta  of  tta  con- 
tinued strategic  pmgrammae,  and  eapeelally 
the  galna  it  achlevee  ftom  aeorecy  about 
them,  on  the  evolution  of  polltlca  In  the 
United  atatee.  If  cmly  the  'strategle  balanae' 
were  at  stake  in  the  context  at  SALT,  the 
caae  for  each  super-power  to  hedge  on  the 
side  at  'greater  security'  In  terms  oC  its  own 
reeouroes  and  tta  autonomous  dadslati- 
making  prneiiseee  would  be  dlAcult  to  rebut. 
But  each  system's  future  Is  bound  up  with 
the  internal  davelcpmanta  ot  the  other. 

Tbe  caae  for  rsetralnt  dapenda  as  much 
on  tba  effecta  at  strategic  arma  competition 
within  each  system  sa  it  does  osx  the  effect 
or  that  compettuon  on  the  balance  of  pow- 
er between  systems,  rurthsmtore,  it  does  not 
depend  on  either  side  regarding  tbe  oppo- 
nent's Intent  or  the  *>-'«~^  of  political 
foroea  within  the  other  side  m  ttnaUy  aettled. 
Tbe  reaeon  for  reetimlnt  in  deployment  Is 
that  the  perception  effecta,  and  latra-eye- 
temlc  effects  of  this  intecaetton  between  the 
systems,  are  all  tuoertaln. 

Bowevsr  the  partleular  laaue  of  SALT  la 
reeolved,  the  nationa  In  the  Weet  in  general 
and  the  United  States  in  partlciUar  cannot 
evade  the  fact  that  their  foreign  and  defence 
pcMlclee  have  a  domeetlc  relevance  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nor  can  the  Soviet  TTnion  and 
lU  alllee  Ignore  that  their  polldee  have  a 
similar  impact  within  tbe  united  Stataa  and 
the  Weet.  The  problem  la  dllBcuIt  and  poorly 
understood  on  all  sides.  At  a  Mimwu.iw  the 
analysts  by  which  all  partlee  weigh  their 
foreign  polley  decisions  needs  to  be  extended 
to  encompass  the  effeeu  on  the  lelatloas. 
both  between  and  within  tbe  dlfferaat  sys- 
tems. 

It  u  possible  that  the  preeent  moment  In 
history  offers  a  rare  symmetry  of  Interests 
between  the  super-povers  In  particular  and 
tbe  "cold  war"  blocs  In  gmatal.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  delicately  balanced  modernist  ori- 
entation has  emerged  which  la  baaed  on  cau- 
tious opttmtsm  that  developments  in  the 


capitalist  world  are  favourable  to  It  and  pro- 
vide a  reeaonably  secure  opportimlty  to  turn 
toward  urgent  rtomeatlc  preoccupations.  In 
the  United  States,  also,  a  broad  bipartisan 
(In  fact,  multlpartlaan)  ooneeneus  has  de- 
veloped that  the  moet  praeslng  national  re- 
quirements are  domeetlc.  Kach.  then,  baa  a 
chance  to  place  the  kind  of  "bet"  of  whl^ 
President  Kennedy  spoke  in  1964.  Tbey  share 
a  mutual  intarest  In  "going  to  the  70s"  hav- 
ing achieved  relative  eUblUty,  at  least  at  tbe 
nuclear  level,  in  theu  adversary  relatlonahlp. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  FOLLIES— Zm 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalb)  is  rec- 
ognised for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
wry  many  banks  get  Into  trouble  with 
the  supervlsocy  authorities,  and  when 
they  do,  they  generally  make  every  effort 
to  tighten  up  and  fly  right.  Not  so  with 
the  Sharpetown  State  Bank.  Once  Prank 
Sbaiv  started  running  his  bank  into  the 
ground  he  carried  out  a  steady  course. 

There  are  about  13,383  HDIC-lnsured 
banks  in  the  country  today.  Of  these 
only  244  or  so  are  In  any  kind  of  trou- 
ble at  all  with  the  FDIC.  Just  S4  banks 
in  the  whole  country,  as  of  June  30, 
1970,  were  classified  as  having  serious 
problems — that  is  to  say,  problems  that 
could  lead  to  their  closing,  and  could 
lead  to  the  FDIC  making  any  kind  of 
payout  to  cover  the  deposits  at  bank 
customers.  The  Sharpetown  State  Bank 
was  one  of  these.  Very  few  banks  get  in 
trouble  with  the  FDIC;  very  few  stay 
in  trouble ;  few  ever  get  into  serious  trou- 
ble; very  few  big  banks  ever  get  into 
trouble,  and  very,  very  few  big  banks 
collapse.  Sharpstown  State  Bank  was 
one  of  a  tiny  fraction  of  problem  banks 
in  the  whole  United  SUtes;  one  of  the 
handful  of  banks  its  slxe  that  had  any 
trouble  at  all;  it  was  practically  the  only 
one  of  its  slse  that  had  any  serious  prob- 
lems. Sharpstown  was  a  strange  bank 
indeed,  and  it  was  the  habitat  of  real 
sharpies— sharpies  in  the  sense  that  they 
knew  how  to  commit  fraud  on  a  grand 
scale. 

The  specialty  of  Sharpstown  State 
Bank  was  loans  to  its  own  officers  and 
directors.  The  bank  went  to  extraordi- 
nary lengths  to  get  money  to  lend  to  its 
officers  and  directors,  through  the  use 
of  brokered  deposits.  Of  recent  bank  col- 
lapaes  a  goodly  number  are  attrlbutaUe 
in  some  part  to  the  use  (rf  brokered  de- 
posits. Sharpstown  State  Bank  had  $31.6 
million  in  brokered  deposits  at  the  time 
it  coUi^jeed — and  it  also  had  loans  to 
Prank  Sharp  and  his  companies  totaling 
perhaps  $30  million.  So  frantic  were 
these  Inside  dealings  that  near  the  end 
(rf  Sharpstown  State  Bank's  decline. 
Prank  Sharp  increased  his  loans  from 
$32  million  to  $30  mllllcHi  within  the  span 
of  30-odd  days. 

All  of  this  wheeling  and  dealing  start- 
ed back  when  Prank  Sharp  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Sharpetown 
State  Bank  and  Will  Wilson  was  Its  gen- 
eral couns^. 

The  FDIC  examiners  first  noted  this 
tendency  toward  wheeling  and  dealing 
at  Sharpetown  State  Bank  about  6  years 
after  the  bank  opeoea  for  business.  At 
that   time  the  bank  examiners  foimd 


"marked  deterioration  in  asset  quality 
and  sharp  Increase  in  loans  to  ofBeers, 
directors,  and  their  Interests."  It  was 
th«i,  eaurly  in  1967,  that  Sharpstown 
State  Bank  changed  In  PDIC's  eyes  frtMn 
a  fair  bank  to  a  problem  bank — one  that 
had  to  be  watched  closely. 

But  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  FDIC  did 
not  deter  the  sharpies  from  their  deter- 
mined self  aggrandisement.  Even  as  the 
FDIC  tightened  Its  watch  on  the  Ouu^x- 
town  State  Bank  and  issued  more  and 
more  severe  warnings,  Sharp  and  his 
pals  drove  the  bank  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  hole. 

Within  a  year  after  the  FDIC  noticed 
the  strange  behavior  of  Sharp's  bank, 
they  ttit  compelled  to  take  the  rare  step 
of  meeting  wltti  Sharp  and  the  bank 
president,  Joe  Novotny,  to  warn  about 
the  dangers  of  certain  practices  and  ex- 
cesses, and  to  urge  the  bank  to  turn  it- 
self around.  But  Sharp  and  Novotny 
slmi^y  said  that  they  were  not  breaking 
any  laws.  In  other  words,  they  had  no 
intention  of  listening  to  the  warning. 

At  the  time  Sharp  was  telling  the 
FDIC  to  get  lost,  that  he  was  not  violat- 
ing any  laws,  Ms  legal  adviser  was  of 
course  Win  Wilson. 

WUson  had  every  reason  to  know  that 
the  bank  was  in  trouble.  After  all,  he  was 
a  former  banking  commissioner,  and  he 
was  supposed  to  know  what  a  troubled 
bank  looked  like;  he  had  seen  enough 
problem  banks  and  failed  banks  to  know 
the  difference  between  sound  banking 
and  silly  hanking.  And  he  also  should 
have  known  that  problem  banks  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  that  he  was  in 
sharp  company.  But  to  the  signs  of 
trouble  and  the  warning,  his  client  was 
blithely  saying,  "Well,  we  aren't  break- 
ing any  laws." 

If  Wilson  knew  what  the  situation  was, 
he  must  have  known  that  It  was  rare, 
and  it  was  serious.  Tet  his  client  was  tell- 
ing the  bank  examiners  not  to  bother 
him  with  technicalities,  he  was  within  the 
law. 

If  Wilson  warned  Sharp  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  It  did  not  take. 
Within  we^s  Sharp  was  using  tbe  bank 
to  buy  up  the  National  Bankers  Life  In- 
surance Co.  And  Wilson  certainly 
had  imiH^ssed  Sharp  as  a  lawyer,  be- 
cause not  long  after  Sharp  lectured  the 
FDIC  on  the  banking  code,  Wilson  got 
the  Job  of  setting  up  the  purchase  of  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  for 
which  he,  of  course,  became  general 
counsel. 

Wilson  must  have  known  what  was 
haiHwnlng  to  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank.  He  must  have  known  that  Sharp 
was  flirting  with  disaster.  He  must  have 
known,  but  he  seems  not  to  have  tried  to 
8t(H>  his  benefactor. 

It  is  this  same  Will  Wilscm  who  is  now 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  his  boss  who  decided  to  grant 
Prank  Sharp  immunity,  and  to  see  that 
he  got  the  best  of  all  possible  deals — a 
suspended  sentence  and  a  $5,000  fine  for 
looting  tens  of  mUll<»s  of  dollars  from 
banks.  Insurance  companies.  Investment 
companies,  realty  ccmipanles,  and  even 
an  order  of  priests.    , 

Frank  Sharp  must  know  a  great  deal 
about  Will  Wilson — and  vice  versa. 
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CFR  BOSSION— TRANSFER  BLAME 
TO  MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Raxick)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  speaking  on  the  sham  of  the  CBS  con- 
cern over  the  American  people's  right  to 
know,  I  raised  the  question  as  to  why  the 
national  opinion  molders  do  not  tell  the 
American  pe<H>le  about  the  CFR  and  the 
secret  plan  underway  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  f aflures  of  our  bank- 
rupt foreign  i>olicy  from  the  CFR  to  the 
military. 

Last  evening's  Washington  paper,  the 
Evening  Star,  carried  a  classic  example 
of  the  transfer  of  the  war  responsltWty 
by  developing  an  image  of  scorn  and  re- 
buke against  the  military  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  CFR  spokesmen  as 
peacemakers. 

On  page  1  of  the  paper  appears  a  pic- 
ture captioned:  "At  the  Paris  Meeting." 
It  portrays  Henry  Kissinger  and  Ambas- 
sador K.  A.  Bruce,  both  smUing  to  give 
the  American  people  an  image  of  con- 
fidence that  something  is  bring  done  In 
the  name  of  peace. 

Immediately  beneath  the  Kissinger- 
Bruce  photo  are  the  pictures  of  two  U.S. 
Army  generals  in  a  story  captioned: 
"Leader  of  Amerlcal  Division  is  Relieved 
of  Command."  The  article  infers  that  Uie 
reprimand  was  due  to  the  loss  of  too 
many  American  men  in  a  recent  no-wln 
batUe. 

No  one  tells  the  American  people  that 
the  two  "peace  envoys,"  Kissinger  and 
Bruce,  are  members  of  the  CFR — the 
financial-industrial-intellectual  aristoc- 
racy which  has  consistently  been  at  the 
controls  of  all  policies  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding that  for  which  the  military  gen- 
erals have  been  made  the  scapegoate. 

So  that  Members  may  see  for  them- 
selves the  amassment  of  wealth,  intel- 
lect, and  power  concentrated  in  the  some 
1,450  members  of  the  CFR,  who  just  by 
coincidence  always  seem  to  come  into  top 
decisionmaking  positions  in  our  govern- 
ment. I  placed  the  1969  CFR  membership 
Ust  of  the  CoifGRXssioifAL  Rkcori),  July 
12,  1971  at  page  24681. 

I  insert  the  two  newsclipplngs  at  this 
point: 

(From   the   Washington    Evening   Star, 
July  13.  1B71I 

U.8.   Paeu  NaooTZAToaa  BCxxtino  Wuh 


PAxm. — ^Henry  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's 
adviser  for  foreign  affairs,  oonfened  for  two 
hours  today  with  U3.  peaoe  negotiators  <m 
the  Implications  of  tbe  latest  Communist 
proposals  at  tbe  Vietnam  peaoe  talks. 

Emerging  from  the  meeting  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy,  Kissinger  refused  to  answer  news- 
men's questions  as  to  whether  he  would  meet, 
or  be  in  touch  with  anyone  from  the  Com- 
munist aide  of  the  Paris  talks. 

Kissinger  scheduled  an  intensive  round  of 
consultations  with  chief  U.S.  peace  nego- 
tiator David  K.  E.  Bruce  and  his  aides  before 
flying  to  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  late  tonight  to 
report  to  the  President. 

U.S.  officials  earlier  had  ruled  out  the  poa- 
slblllty  of  Klesinger  seeing  Ccmununiat  rep- 
reaentatlvee,  although  both  Viet  Cong  For- 
eign IClnlster  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh  and 
Hanoi's  special  advlaer  Le  Due  Tho  have 
auted  their  readineea  to  meet  him. 


Klesinger  flew  to  Paris  just  after  midnight 
on  the  last  stop  of  a  10-day  fact-finding  trip 
that  took  him  to  Saigon,  Bangkok.  New  Delhi 
and  Bawalplndi. 

He  waa  welcomed  at  the  atrfleld  by  Bruce, 
XJS.  Ambeesartnr  Arthur  K.  Watson  and  mem- 
bers of  the  UJB.  diplomatic  corps. 

In  Paris,  Kissinger's  main  interest  is  a 
detailed  study  of  tbe  new  Viet  Cong  peace 
plan  submltPted  at  tbe  conference  July  1 
Tbe  seven-point  plan  offered  Includee  pro- 
vision for  releaee  of  American  prisoners  ol 
war  simultaneously  with  the  withdrawal  ot 
U3.  troope  provided  President  Nixon  eete  a 
terminal  date  for  tbe  pull-out  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

(From  tbe  Washington  Evening  Star, 
July  12. 1971] 

LxABxa  or  Amhucai,  Divibiom  is  Rxlixvxo 
or  Hia  CoKKAifD 

Saicon  (AP) — Maj.  Oen.  James  L.  Baldwin 
has  been  relieved  of  command  of  the  Amerl- 
cal Division,  and  military  sources  suggested 
today  that  It  was  because  of  tbe  heavy  toU 
taken  by  North  Vletnameee  sappers  In  an 
attack  on  Fire  Base  Mary  Ann  In  which  33 
Americans  were  killed  and  76  were  wounded. 

An  official  statement  said  Baldwin  is  "be- 
ing reassigned  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,"  and  a  spokesman  for  the  VB.  Com- 
mand refused  to  comment. 

An  Army  spokesman  at  the  Pentagon  said 
he  had  no  information  on  Baldwin's  new  as- 
signment, and  conceded  that  thla  is  unusual. 

However,  other  military  sources  said  there 
were  "unusual  circumstances"  surrounding 
Baldwin's  replacement  and  suggested  that  It 
was  tbe  outcome  of  an  Inveetlgatlon  Into  tbe 
attack  Kerch  28  on  Plre  Base  Mary  Ann,  a 
battalion  headquarters  base  of  the  Amerlcal 
Division's  lOeth  Infantry  Brigade  2fi  miles 
weet  of  Cbu  Lai. 

The  toll  was  the  hlgbeet  of  any  such  at- 
tack on  a  U.8.  base  in  the  war.  Some  officers 
and  enlisted  men  claimed  that  the  baae's 
defenaee  were  lax  and  tbe  troops  were  not 
prepared  for  an  enemy  attack.  The  men  had 
not  seen  much  fighting  in  the  previous  few 
months  and  were  about  to  turn  the  base  over 
to  the  South  Vletnameee. 

Maj.  Oen.  Frederick  J.  Kroeeen,  who  had 
been  assistant  chief  of  staff  of  operations 
at  the  UJ3.  Command  In  Saigon,  took  com- 
mand of  the  division  in  Cbu  Lai  on  Ftlday, 
while  Baldwin  waa  m  the  United  Statea  on 
leave. 

Baldwin  had  the  command  less  than  eight 
months,  since  Nov.  23.  Oenerals'  periods  of 
command  of  combat  units  in  Vietnam  have 
varied  widely,  from  a  few  months  to  a  year. 

Baldwin  left  on  leave  in  June  and  was 
due  back  day  after  tomorrow.  But  Informants 
said  the  division's  offiooa  were  told  Thursday 
that  he  would  not  return. 

The  attack  on  Mary  Ann  was  one  of  a 
serlee  of  events  that  have  smirched  the  re- 
cord of  the  Amerlcal  Division  since  It  was 
organized  In  Vietnam  In  late  1067.  The  moet 
notorious  of  theee  Incidents  was  the  MyLal 
massacre  on  March  16,  1968. 


CHARGES  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
McCLOSKEY  OF  DELIBERATE  POL- 
ICY OF  INDISCRIMINATE  BOMB- 
ING  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ESTAB- 
LISHED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuHGATB) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  axrasxK)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  long  day  and  I  shall  proceed  to  a  con- 
clusion quickly. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  my  colleague 
(Mr.  McCloout)  say — and  I  hope  I 
parajrfirase   him    accurately — that   the 


evidence  he  has  presented  does  not  estab- 
lish a  drilbemte  policy  that  we  are  in- 
discriminately bombing  villages  in  Laos. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  statement  and 
one  of  the  few  areas  of  agreement  that 
we  have  had  today. 

The  gentleman  took  certain  views  with 
him  to  Laos  which  alleged  such  an  in- 
discriminate p(^cy.  He  concludes  that  he 
was  deceived  by  the  UjB.  Embassy  and 
our  consular  officials  there.  He  concludes 
that  he  has  been  deceived  by  Father 
Menger,  by  Reveroid  Roffe  and  by  US. 
Air  Force  (dBcials.  He  banks  upon  a  UJB. 
Information  Service  report  which  ad- 
mittedly was  taken  from  a  limited  few 
refugees  who  were  unusual,  and  who 
came  from  the  area  where  there  was  the 
heaviest  ground  fighting,  95  percent  of 
whom  said  they  would  not  go  back  to 
their  homes  if  the  Communists  stUl  con- 
trolled the  area. 

There  was  some  question  about 
whether  that  report  was  valid,  and 
whether  the  summary  which  he  now  ad- 
mits he  received  before  leaving  accu- 
rately reflected  the  survey.  I  have  read 
than  both,  and  they  do. 

Then,  he  bases  bis  case  upon  inter- 
views through  an  interpreter  with  16 
refugees  when  others  were  aroimd  egging 
the  respondents  on,  and  when  the  people 
who  took  the  survey  admit  the  statistical 
inadequacy  of  their  effort. 

Then  he  says.  They  will  not  show  me 
photographs  to  tell  me  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  hate  to  use  an  over- 
worked phrase,  but  at  what  time  did  the 
gentleman  stop  beating  his  wife? 

Now,  there  are  new  Members  in  this 
(Congress  who  are  young  and  enthusias- 
tic, and  I  commend  them  for  it.  They  are 
anxious  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  I 
commend  them  for  that.  But  believe  me, 
the  conscience  of  human  beings  who 
serve  as  Members  of  Congress  is  not 
something  that  is  unique  and  new.  It  has 
been  present  right  along  over  the  19 
years  I  have  served  here.  We  have  not 
suddenly  become  moral  indigents  who 
do  not  want  to  get  at  the  truth  and  who 
try  to  suppress  it. 

I  know  about  the  climate  which  exists 
today.  People  are  disgusted  with  this 
wsLr  and  the  policy  of  involvement  in 
Vietnam  which  I  think  is  probably  one  of 
the  worst  mistakes  we  have  made.  But 
we  cannot  seize  upon  this  climate  and 
start  from  the  presumption,  start  an 
investigation  from  the  presumption,  that 
the  United  States  is  guilty  of  horrible 
acts. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  not  proved 
that  there  was  a  deliberate  policy  of  In- 
diBcrlmlnate  bombing  of  villages.  I  think 
he  made  a  charge  which  does  serious 
harm  to  this  Nation.  He  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  seek  more  of  the  truth  and 
present  a  case  better  than  what  he  today 
admito  does  not  establish  a  deliberate 
policy  of  Indiscriminate  bombing  of  vil- 
lages. That  is  what  this  argument  has 
been  all  about. 

Perhaps  this  Is  the  issue.  Who  is  the 
enemy?  Is  it  North  Vietnam?  Is  it  the 
Vletctmg?  Is  it  the  Pathetlao?  Or  is  it 
the  United  States  of  America? 

I  hope  that  in  this  climate  of  frustra- 
tion which  penneates  this  entire  Natlmi 
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that  we  can  sometiine  itart  glvlnc  coz 
eouuUry  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


HSLP  FOR  LAOOINO  AREAfi  NSED 
NOT  WATT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bxm- 
OAis).  Under  a  prevlooa  order  ol  the 
Hook  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MsLCHXR)  la  mooffilitwd  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZiCHKR.  For  nuMre  than  2  yean 
now.  the  Ooremcn  and  congreaBkinal 
ddecatloos  from  the  Upper  Mlasourl 
Basin  States  have  been  attempting  to  get 
the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  and  the 
White  House  to  annnimfie  the  ertabUah- 
ment  at  an  Upper  Missouil  Basin  De- 
velopment Ckwnmlsidoo. 

The  Oovemors,  CangresBmen,  and  UJB. 
Senators  from  the  five  States — both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats — have  been 
unanimous  in  this  endeaw. 

Whai  the  five  Oovemors  met  at  Rapid 
City,  S.  Dak..  June  30.  they  Joined  in  a 
resolution  leafflrming  their  support  of  a 
onmrnliwloii  and  lotned  in  another  urging 
dlstrlbutioD  of  opportunity  to  States 
where  outmigratiaD  Is  a  serious  problem. 

Here  are  two  more  examples,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  there  is  need  to  "put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is." 

We  have  a  law  authodalng  regional 
commlssiooa.  Oongreas  has  even  ear- 
oxaited  $300,000  to  start  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  Regional  DevelcHunent  Com- 
mission. Oongress  has  voted  to  extend 
the  Wconomki  Development  Act.  and 
spedfleaUy  title  V  which  authorises  siich 
commtBsions.  rather  than  put  the  money 
in  a  revenue  sharing  Jackpot. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  not  to  author- 
ise the  commission  this  afternoon — but 
it  does  not  get  done. 

DISTUBOTIOH  OF  OfFOSlUIUll    IB  JT»r  AS 


T^at  Federal  Oovemment  now  procures 
over  $85  billion  In  goods  and  services  an- 
nually. It  Is  spending  nearly  $20  bUIion 
on  research  and  devdoianent. 

If  we  are  serious  about  rural  develop- 
ment, we  can  send  billions  in  contracts 
out  to  firms  and  factories  in  the  smaller 
communities  of  rural  America  and  we 
can  transfer  a  few  Federal  agencies  out 
to  the  country  where  the  air  is  fresh  and 
pure  instead  of  having  more  skyscrapers 
built  privately,  for  lease  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. here  in  the  problem-ridden  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

I  Include  the  resolutions  ad(H?ted  by 
the  five  Oovemors  of  the  XTpper  Missouri 
Basin  In  the  Rscou.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  suggestion  to  the  administration  that 
the  response  to  them  can  be  immediate  if 
there  Is  a  real  intention  and  determina- 
tion to  do  something  about  rural  devel- 
opment: 

RooLimoM   OK   ICaaouBi   Rxvat   Rioionai, 
■COKOmC  DSVSLOnCKItT  Oommissioit 


ttnna  Uutt  tf orts  fdr  tlM  wtobUabiiMat  a< 
tlM  MlMoail  Blvor  Baglonal  Tianoinlc  Deval- 
opmant  CominlMton. 

Be  It  furttier  r«aolv«cl  tlukt  tlie  &▼•  Oor- 
meaan  wish  to  aqwew  tbalr  appracUUon  to 
tha  Oianii— limal  Dalogatlotu  for  tbatr  pact 
•ffort*  In  this  ngwd. 

Itovad  by  Ckjwuor  AndMsoii,  — coBidad  by 
Oofcmor  bon. 

PMMd  unsnlmouily. 

Hill  iiiioK  OK  DvmvunoM  or  OfroMiuimi 

Preaent:  Oovnmon  Andanon,  IContaiut; 
Kzon.  Nabnaka;  Ouy,  North  Dakota:  Hath- 
away, Wyoming;  and  Knalp,  South  Dakota. 

Wheraaa  our  atataa  Including  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and  Mon- 
tana have  for  decadaa  experienced  a  aerlous 
outflow  of  people,  aapeetally  our  well  educated 
youth  who  puraue  opportiulty  elaewfaere  be- 
cauae  of  limited  opportunity  here;  and. 

Whereas  the  United  States  la  experiencing 
a  severe  and  persistent  dislocation  and  shift 
in  population  which  Is  causing  mounting 
problems  of  out-mlgratlon  from  farms  and 
small  towns  caxislng  a  decreasing  tax  base 
and  Insuffldent  people  to  maintain  minimum 
seiTloas  such  as  schools,  hoq)ltals,  parks, 
sewer  and  water  systems,  etc.,  on  the  one 
band,  and  on  the  other  hand  this  outmlgra- 
tlon  Is  causing.  In  part,  problems  of  urban 
glut,  such  as  Increasing  crime,  smog,  racial 
tension,  water  pollution,  clogged  mass  transit, 
crowded  schools  and  hospitals,  etc:  and. 

Whereas  thsae  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
coin — under  population  and  congested  popu- 
lation— are  root  cauaea  of  high  social  and  eco- 
nomic costs  inTolTlng  a  diminishing  quality 
of  life  In  America;  and. 

Whereas  out-mlgratlon  from  our  states 
of  our  own  youth  Is  not  a  phenomenon  of 
nature  but  is  man  made  and  too  often  the 
result  of  Inadequate,  Inadvertent,  and  unco- 
ordinated national  government  policy,  plan- 
ning and  programming: 

Now,  therefore,  we  call  for  a  oongreaslonal 
declaration  of  a  national  policy  on  distribu- 
tion of  opportunity  which  solicits  effort  by 
the  private  sector  as  well  sa  state  and  local 
governments  to  recognize  and  aid  In  distribu- 
tion of  opportunity  and  hence  stabilisation 
of  popvilatlon  through  such  devices  as: 

A.  Interstate  Oommeroe  freight  rate  adjust- 
ment to  allow  the  midwest  to  be  competitive 

B.  Regional  multl -state  economic  planning 
and  action  through  organizations  such  as  the 
Missouri  River  loonomlc  Development  Com- 
mission 

C.  Small  Business  Admtnlstratlon  type 
loans  with  preferential  Interest  rates  to  In- 
dustry In  \mder  populated  states 

D.  Preferential  tax  programs  for  such  In- 
dustry 

B.  Manpower  on  the  Job  training  for  new 
Industry 

F.  Water  resource  development  through  re- 
gional effort 

O.  Agricultural  programming  recognising 
the  social  and  economic  value  of  individual, 
non-corporate  farming 

Moved  by  Qovemor  Ouy,  seconded  by  Gov- 
ernor Bxon.  Pasaed  unanimously. 


Present:  Oovemon  Andanon.  Montana; 
Kxon.  Nebraska;  Ouy.  North  Dakota;  Hath- 
away, Wyoming;  and  Knalp,  South  Dakota. 

TO  the  oongreaslonal  delegations  of  Mon- 
tana, Nebraaka,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and 
South  Dakota: 

Be  it  raaolved  that  w«  unanlmoaaly  bui>- 
port  the  onntlnued  effort  at  our  oongreaslon- 
al delegatlona  on  a  btg-partlsan  basts  to  < 


REPORMINO  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
URBAN  AREAS 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoao  and  to  include  an 
article  written  by  the  National  Journal.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  %>eaker,  the  July  3 
issue  of  National  Journal  contained  a 
fine  article  by  William  Lllley  in  concern- 
ing the  commitment  of  both  parties  to 
comprehensive  reforms  In  the  delivery 
of  Federal  aids  to  urban  areas.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  Senate  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  and 


the  House  w^niriTig  Committee  are  all 
involved  In  ««»*«"g  new  ways  to  rebuild 
our  dtles.  both  large  and  small. 

As  Members  of  the  House  know,  the 
TTniuriTig  Subconunlttee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  is  a  lead- 
er In  this  effort.  Our  rqx»t,  "Housing  and 
the  Urban  Environment."  sets  forth  a 
very  comprehensive  series  of  far-reach- 
ing proposals  for  Improving  our  Federal 
housing  and  urban  development  efforts. 
This  report  is  the  product  of  more  than 
9  months  of  study,  field  trips,  and  meet- 
ings by  three  panels  of  the  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  three  outstanding  Members 
of  the  House — Mrs.  I^omok  K.  Sullivan. 
of  Missouri:  Mr.  Tbomas  L.  Ashlxt.  of 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  William  S.  Moorhxao.  qI 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  most  ably  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Hxhxt  S.  Rkubs.  of  Wis- 
oKisln.  one  of  the  House's  outstanding 
leaders  In  revenue  sharing  and  efforts  to 
reform  and  revitalize  State  and  local 
government. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Lllley  reviews  the 
efforts  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration In  this  wide-ranging  effort. 
I  commend  his  article  to  your  attention: 

Ukban  Rxpobt/Both  Pasties  Rxadt  To  Scasr 

OSANT  PSOOBAMS  IM  FaVOX  Or  "CrTT  STIAT- 

■OT"  Packaox  or  Am 

(By  William  UUy  m) 

Republican  and  Democratic  jwlicy  makers 
are  shedding  old  beliefs  in  a  scramble  to  re- 
buUd  completely  a  »3-bmion-a-year  package 
of  programs  to  help  the  cities. 

Nearly  everybody  Involved  in  urban  pro- 
grams in  Waahington  now  rejecta  preeant  ap- 
proaches as  Inadequate  and  intellectually 
bankrupt. 

The  change  in  attitude  has  been  quiet  and 
sudden.  And  It  has  profound  Implications  for 
both  major  parties,  for  the  nation's  cities  and 
for  their  maytHi. 

Sweeping  legislative  and  administrative  re- 
forms, all  being  developed  by  relatively  In- 
dependent cluster*  of  politicians  and  techni- 
cians, are  in  the  works. 

Both  partlee  are  revising,  at  increasing 
speed,  their  tradlUonal  ideas  of  what  the  fed- 
eral government  should  do  for  local  govern* 
mcnt. 

Reform  DemocraU  are  willing  to  scrap  the 
urban  programs  of  the  past  three  Democratic 
PresldenU:  Truman's  Fair  Deal  urban  re- 
newal program  and  the  oongeriee  of  New 
Prontler-Oreat  Society  extensions  of  urban 
renewal,  including  model  cities. 

Republican  reformers,  in  turn,  are  chang- 
ing their  party's  historically  frugal  position 
on  federal  aid  to  the  citiee. 

A  top  aide  to  Sen.  John  Sparkman.  D-Ala., 
chairman  of  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  and  a  key  man  on  housing 
and  urban  legislation  in  the  Senate,  said: 

"I've  been  In  this  (bousing  and  urban  af- 
fairs) game  for  14  years — since  1B67 — but 
this  U  the  greatest  year  for  change  that  I've 
ever  seen. 

"Nobody  seems  to  be  talking  about  It  in 
the  press,  but  more  Is  going  on  in  the  way 
of  sweeping  changes  than  ever  before.  This 
year  makes  the  whole  Democratic  package  of 
IMl  look  like  a  onee-over-UghUy  Job,  and 
that  was  the  year  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment went  along  for  the  first  time  with 
housing  subsidies  for  lower-middle-lncoma 
famlltea  and  not  Just  for  the  poor. 

"This  mood  of  reform  is  not  Jxist  a  result 
of  a  new  Republican  Administration;  It's 
much  more  fundamental.  Pretty  much  every- 
one Is  unhappy  with  the  way  that  things  are 
going." 


The  new  urban  affairs  catchword  in  Wash- 
ington la  "dty  strategy."  It  deaeribes  a  new 
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approach  to  the  use  of  federal  dollars.  The 
goal  Is  to  promote  comprehensive  urban 
planning  in  city  halls,  not  In  Washington. 

Democrats:  Moving  toward  "city  strategy" 
Is  an  Important  political  shift  for  Democrats. 
It  represents  an  admission  that  the  cate- 
gorical grant-m-ald  approach  has  failed. 

Ashley — Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  D-Ohlo,  a 
nine-term  veteran  widely  regarded  as  the 
leading  Democratic  expert  on  housing  and 
urban  development  pollciee,  said : 

"The  present  urban  development  programs 
have  just  about  reached  their  ultimate  fund- 
ing plateau.  They  are  not  contributing  to  a 
rational  growth  policy.  In  fact,  some  are 
even  counterproductive.  Even  with  all  our 
vast  expenditures,  we're  not  making  much 
progress  in  the  central  cities. 

"Almost  nobody  believes  that  if  we  fully 
funded  urban  renewal — Jacking  It  up  an- 
nually from  approximately  %\  billion  to  «3 
billion — and  met  the  mayors'  backlogs,  that 
we  would  make  much  progress.  We  either 
reshape  the  urban  development  programs, 
or  we   have  real  political  dUBcultlee." 

A  member  of  the  House  Banking  and  C\u- 
rency  Committee.  Ashley  Is  chairman  of  an 
ad  hoc  subconunlttee  on  urban  growth  and 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee's 
panel  on  delivery  and  consumption  of  fed- 
erally aided  housing. 

R^ublican  nudge— House  Democrats  al- 
ready were  studying  new  approaches  to  city 
programs  when  the  White  House  sprang 
revenue  sharing  on  them,  but  the  threat  of 
having  some  mayors  wooed  away  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  urgency  to  their  study.  ( For 
reports  on  the  earlier  stages  of  Housing  Sub- 
committee activity,  see  No.  3,  p.  69,  and  Vol.  2, 
No.  50,  p.  3esi). 

Rep.  WiUiam  S.  Moorhead.  D-Pa.,  chair- 
man of  another  Housing  Subcommittee 
panel  on  metropolitan  development,  said. 
"The  Democrats,  and  especially  the  Speaker, 
are  on  the  spot  politically  to  come  up  with 
an  alternative  to  revenue  sharing — both  gen- 
eral and  special,  which  are  being  touted  as 
aid  to  the  hard-pressed  cities. 

"Well,  the  Speaker  thinks  that  revenue 
sharing  is  dead,  but  we  believe  that  the 
Democratic  Party  just  has  to  have  a  reason- 
able alternative." 

Package — Moorhead  said  Rep.  Wilbur  D. 
Mills.  D-Ark..  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee,  "is  working  on  one 
part  of  it  with  his  recently  proposed  S3.5-bll- 
Uon  aid  package  for  the  cities;  public  service 
jobs  are  another  part;  and  bigger  block 
grants  are  another." 

Ashley,  Moorhead.  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  D- 
Wls..  another  senior  member  of  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  Rep.  William  A.  Barrett,  D- 
Pa.,  chairman  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
have  met  twice  with  Speaker  Carl  Albert,  D- 
Okla.,  and  Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs,  D-La., 
to  hammer  out  party  strategy  on  the  reform 
package  once  it  clears  the  full  committee. 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  have  a  bill  by  the 
end  of  June,"  Ashley  said.  "When  it's  ready. 
Albert  will  hold  a  TV  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce it  as  the  Democratic  alternative  to 
help  the  cities.  Each  of  the  panel  chairmen 
has  made  presentations  to  him.  He's  quite 
pleased  that  we've  got  a  constructive  alterna- 
tive to  revenue  sharing. 

"If  everything  goes  right  for  us.  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  getting  this  thing  to  the  floor 
this  year." 

RoaAhlock — Some  factors  beyond  the  sub- 
committee's control  could  block  the  package. 

For  example,  hearings  on  an  Administra- 
tion request  for  a  •350-mllllon  loan  guar- 
antee for  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  have  dis- 
rupted the  calendars  of  the  banking  com- 
mittees of  both  houses.  If  they  were  occupied 
with  the  Lockheed  bill  until  the  August  re- 
cess final  action  on  the  housing  package 
might  be  deferred  untU  1072. 

Republican* :  The  Nixon  Administration  is 
just  as  active  as  the  Denuxarats  in  the  reform 
movement. 


HUD  Secretary  Oeorge  W.  Romney  and 
Richard  P.  Nathan,  assistant  director  of  the 
Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget,  have  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  characterized  the 
exlsrting  categorical  grant-in-aid  syotem  for 
the  cities  as  unworkable. 

Another  Important  figure  In  the  Adminis- 
tration reform  move  is  noyd  H.  Hyde,  the 
HUD  Department's  assistant  secretary  for 
community  development.  Formerty  assistant 
secretary  for  the  embattled  model  cities  pro- 
gram (1B6»-71)  and  before  that  mayor  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  (1965-6S),  Hyde  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  in  the 
Administration  demanding  new  approaches 
and  a  greater  national  effort  to  help  solve 
urban  problems. 

Now  the  top  federal  administrator  for 
HUD'S  entire  range  of  hardware  programs, 
such  as  urban  renewal  (42  USC  1450  et  aeq.) 
and  water  and  sewer  (42  USC  3101),  Hyde  Is 
blunt  about  the  shortcomings  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

"I  believe  that  we  could  greatly  expand  the 
funding  of  existing  categorlcal-grant-in-ald 
programs  like  urban  renewal  and  make  al- 
most no  Improvement."  Hyde  said.  "The  prob- 
lem is  simply  stated,  but  it  has  profound  Im- 
plications, such  as  a  whole  new  national 
definition  of  what  makes  a  city  better. 

"We  now  can  say  that  the  categorlcals 
just  treat  the  symptoms.  As  a  result,  while 
we  are  busy  putting  Band-Aids  on  one 
neighborhood,  the  cause  is  at  work  in  an 
adjoining  neighborhood,  creating  more  of 
the  same  decay.  We  have  to  start  reorient- 
ing our  thinking  so  as  to  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  human  aspects  of  commu- 
nity development. 

"This  change  will  Involve  a  long-overdue 
but  radical  change  in  our  intellectual  per- 
ception of  bow  to  help  the  urban  commu- 
nities," Hyde  said.  "And  what  is  starting 
with  the  HUD  package  of  programs  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  expand  to  the  HEW.  Trans- 
portation and  Labor  Departments,  where 
they  have  significant  responsibility  for  ur- 
ban problems." 

Winners  and  losers ;  Working  drafts  of  var- 
lo\is  legislative  proposals  nuike  it  clear  who 
will  win  and  who  will  lose  with  a  new 
approach. 

The  big  winners  will  be  the  nation's  hard- 
pressed  cities,  which  will  get  more  money, 
and  their  mayors,  who  will  get  more  power. 

The°blg  losers  will  be  the  semi-autonomous 
agencies  which  have  traditionally  controlled 
urban  aid  programs — the  public  hoiwlng  au- 
thorities, urban  renewal  agencies,  water  and 
sewer  districts,  transit  authorities  and 
others. 

Said  ^>arkman'8  aide:  "There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  general  direction  of  all  these 
reform  currents — the  upgrading  of  the  pol- 
iticians and  the  downgrading  of  the 
technicians." 

Moreover,  all  the  plans  under  considera- 
tion— whether  Democratic  or  Republican — 
propose  to  decentralize  power,  leaving  Wash- 
ington   less   and    the    mayors    more. 

Contest:  So  pervasive  is  the  struggle  for 
change  that  Patrick  Healy,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  said: 
"It  has  taken  on  all  the  aspects  of  a  con- 
test between  the  two  parties." 

Major  entrants  in  the  contest  are  the 
Democrats  on  the  Senate  Banking,  Hotising 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  led  by  Spark- 
man;  Democrats  on  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  in  league  with  some 
Republicans;  and  the  HUD  and  OMB  Ad- 
ministration team. 

Bending:  In  the  contest.  Democrats  have 
come  closer  than  ever  before  to  the  Repub- 
lican position  on  decentralisation  of  power; 
Republicans  have  moved  toward  the  Demo- 
cratic approach  to  funding. 

Reforms  by  both  sides  have  been  devel- 
oped either  along  revenue-sharing  lines — 
which  the  Republicans  prefer — or  along 
block-grant  lines — backed  by  Democrats. 


By  definition,  either  would  redistrlbuta 
power  which  the  categorical  grant  approach 
has  concentrated   in   Washington. 

Orthodoxy — Decentralization  is  a  majM' 
element  in  Republican  orthodoxy.  In  keeping 
with  that,  the  Administration  proposed  a 
special  revenue-sharing  plan  in  which  no 
community  would  need  to  apply  for  funds, 
and  In  which  there  would  be  no  federal  re- 
view of  plans  for  their  use.  The  aspect  of  the 
reform  came  relatively  easily  for  Repub- 
licans. 

£,abor  block — Democrats  have  found  It 
hard  to  come  around  to  decentralization. 

According  to  Healy,  the  Democratic  block- 
grant  reforms  represent  "a  new  Democratic 
initiative  and  a  major  shift  In  party  strategy. 
Until  now,  the  Democrats  have  bought  the 
AFL-CIO  approach  to  meeting  local  need. 
The  AFL-CIO  has  opposed  all  forms  of  rev- 
enue sharing  because  organised  labor  does 
not  have  the  clout  and  the.lnfiuence  at  the 
local  level  that  it  wields  at  the  national 
level." 

Healy  said  organized  labor's  opposition  to 
decentralization  Is  a  very  simple  proposition. 
"They  can  better  serve  their  own  pe<^le  If 
spending  programs  are  fashioned  in  Wash- 
ington." 

"That  way,"  he  said,  "they  develop  the 
project  approach  to  the  program  and  then 
make  their  support  for  it  contingent  on  the 
writing  In  of  a  Davis-Bacon  clause."  (The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  (48  Stat.  048)  requires  the 
Labor  Secretary  to  set  wages  for  federally 
assisted  construction  at  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  in  the  area.) 

"Up  till  now."  Healy  said,  "the  Democrats 
have  bought  that.  Now  they  are  fashioning 
program  cltywlde  rather  than  piecemeal.  It 
means  they  recognize  that  city  problems  are 
worse  than  they  thought." 

nnmtKO 

Where  shifting  power  to  the  cities  was 
dlfllcult  for  the  Democrats,  sending  more 
money  with  It,  and  on  a  long-term  basis, 
was  difficult  for  the  Republicans. 

Even  some  Democrats  will  find  trouble 
with  the  new  concept  toward  which  both  re- 
form groups  are  moving — that  cities  no 
longer  are  required  to  justify  their  need  for 
money  project  by  project,  but  solely  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  thst  they  need  money. 

Daley:  Mayors  also  have  long  urged  a 
guaranteed  Income  for  the  dtles. 

Their  most  powerful  spokesman  for  that 
view  has  been  Democratic  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  of  Chicago. 

According  to  Daley,  cities  need  "a  new  and 
straightforward  bipartisan  national  urban 
policy  that  will  provide  the  cities  not  with 
piecemeal  programs,  confused  with  admin- 
istrative edicts,  but  massive  Infusions  of  re- 
sources In  large  blocks,  with  assiu«nce  that 
these  resources  will  continue  for  at  least  the 
rest  of  the  centtuy." 

Sparkman:  "The  on-agaln,  off -again,  stop 
and  go  federal  fimding  experience  has  done 
more  harm  and  wasted  more  money  than  we 
will  ever  know,"  said  ^>arkman,  who  has 
been  the  Senate's  urban  affairs  leader  since 
1065  when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee. 

"Whatever  we  do  this  year,  I  hope  that  we 
try  to  solve  this  one  deficiency,"  he  said. 
"Once  federal  policy  is  developed  to  pro- 
vide federal  funds  to  aid  cities,  the  govern- 
ment should  stick  to  its  promises  and  cities 
should  be  able  to  plan  in  advance." 

Sparkman'B  staff  has  been  working  on  a 
plan  to  bypass  annual  appropriations  by  us- 
ing four-year  contract  authority. 

The  bill,  now  in  a  fourth  draft,  also  uses 
a  rule  of  thumb  for  financing  that  would  dou- 
ble available  funds  from  SIJS  to  IS  billion. 
Surviving  thus  for  in  the  redrafts  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  each  dty'a  funds  by  16  per 
cent  a  year. 

The  Sparkman  draft  includas  all  of  HUD's 
hardware  programs  except  model  dtlea,  at 
$676  million  per  year,  which  would  be  al- 
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lowed  to  run  lu  statutory  life  of  five  years. 
sometMng  tbe  mayors  have  lobbied  bard  to 
g«t. 

EveiL  before  model  cities  lapses,  Its  social 
development  activities  such  as  education, 
bealtb.  manpower  training  and  public  safety 
would  be  funded  under  general  provisions  of 
the  Sparkman  program. 

Sparkznan's  bUl  would  reqxilre  cities  to 
submit  five-year  community  development 
plans.  HUD  would  have  to  ^iprove  the  plans 
and  conduct  post-audit  checks  on  city  per- 
formance, evaluating  each  city  on  the  baals 
of  Its  success  In  meeting  Its  own  plan. 

The  bill  also  would  require  cities  to  have 
an  adequate  low- income  housing  plan  and 
adequate  housing  code  enforcement  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  blight. 

An  aide  to  Spwkman  said:  "We  regard  the 
application  process  as  a  check  on  the  poli- 
ticians. In  that  respect,  and  Insofar  as  we  are 
stipulating  (the  housing)  activities,  we  are 
going  halfway  between  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's revenue-sharing  program  and  the 
existing  categorical  system. 

"Otherwise,  we  knock  out  the  feds  when  It 
comes  to  detailed  clearances  and  we  turn 
over  to  local  control  the  detail,  the  operations 
and  the  management." 

House:  Working  Independently  of  Spark- 
man  and  his  staff,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  reached  approxi- 
mately the  same  position. 

Prime  movers  In  the  House  have  been 
Bep>8.  Moorhead,  Ashley  and  Reuse,  all  senior 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee.  Staff 
members  and  outside  consultants  have  work- 
ed with  them. 

The  Moorhead  package,  which  is  now  be- 
ing marked  up  by  the  full  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, la  similar  to  the  Sparkman  bill  In 
that  It: 

Provides  for  contract  authority  which 
would  bypass  the  appropriations  procees; 

Offers  the  cities  a  first-year  total  of  t3 
bUllon; 

Requires  cltywlde  development  plans,  al- 
though they  would  cover  only  three  years 
Instead  of  the  Senate's  five. 

"It  retains  the  general  national  purposes 
of  the  existing  program  and  thereby  avoids 
the  pitfalls  of  revenue  sharing — where  mon- 
ey could  be  used  for  any  Idiotic  thing,"  said 
Moorhead. 

Administration:  "On  decentralization," 
said  Healy.  "the  Republicans  are  really  act- 
ing In  very  orthodox  ways.  What  Is  reformist 
now  about  the  Republicans  Is  that  they  are 
willing  to  give  the  local3  the  financial  re- 
sources. .  .  .  Now  they  are  putting  their 
money  where  their  mouth  Is." 

Breakthrough — The  Administration  propK}- 
sal  for  revenue  sharing  to  fund  community 
development  calls  for  nearly  $3  billion  a  year 
to  be  allocated  by  a  computerized  formula 
among  cities  with   populations  over   50,000. 

Although  the  proposal  is  less  than  the  $3- 
blUlon  plan  of  the  Democrats,  and  depends 
on  annual  appropriations  rather  than  long- 
term  contract  authority.  It  does  represent 
an  ideological  breakthrough  for  the  Repub- 
licans. 

In  lobbying  for  the  bill,  Romney  has  re- 
peatedly told  Members  of  Congress  and  may- 
ors that  under  the  Nixon  plan,  "no  city 
would  get  less  money  and  moat  would  get 
more." 

Assistant  Secretary  Hyde  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration shift  on  funding  represented 
"quite  a  breakthrough." 

Infighting — But  It  was  not  accomplished 
vrithout  a  struggle. 

Hyde  said  that  he,  Romney  and  Under 
Secretary  Richard  C.  Van  Dusen  had  "to 
move  the  White  House  away  from  the  notion 
of  automatlclty"  toward  a  perpetual  funding 
concept. 

"OMB  kept  talking  In  terms  of  'automatic 
grants,'  meaning  that  they  were  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  cmnputer  as  opposed  to  some  local- 


appllcatlon-federal-revlew  process,"  Hyde 
said. 

"We  kept  saying  that  'automatlclty'  doesnt 
properly  describe  our  special  revenue-sharing 
concept.  What  we  want  special  revenue 
sharing  to  be  Is  a  method  to  achieve  annual- 
ized, stabilized  funding  to  meet  a  city's 
needs.  When  you  shift  from  the  concept  of 
automatic  grants  to  annualized,  stabilized 
funding,  then  you  have  a  real  political  break- 
through." 

Hold  harmless — Hyde's  "breakthrough" 
was  formally  endorsed  by  the  White  House 
when  it  promulgated  the  "hold  harmless" 
concept  that  no  community  would  get  leas 
under  special  revenue  sharing  than  it  had 
gotten  in  the  past.  It  was  a  Republican  way 
of  saying  what  mayors  like  Daley  had  been 
demanding — a  guarantee  of  annual  funding 
m  perpetuity. 

City  view — Samuel  V.  Merrick,  chief  lobby- 
ist for  the  National  League  of  Cltles-U.S. 
Conference  of  Biayors,  said  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  pushed  into  perpetual  funding 
almost  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

"Nathan  and  the  other  'good  government' 
types  in  the  Administration  have  been  think- 
ing of  this  Just  in  terms  of  decentralization 
and  administrative  simplicity,"  he  said. 

"Urban  renewal  has  In  It  all  the  problems 
which  cost  overruns  pose  for  accountants, 
and  the  average  urban  renewal  project  Is 
now  running  at  100  per  cent  over  estimate. 

"The  problem  is  a  long-standmg  one.  It 
has  Just  driven  the  budget  bureau  wild  that 
they  can  never  figure  out  what  urban  renewal 
Is  ultimately  gomg  to  cost. 

"The  high  practitioners  of  the  game  like 
Iiogue  and  Cox  played  It  almost  limitleesly," 
Merrick  said,  "with  one  thing  leading  to  an- 
other on  each  project.  No  one  in  Washing- 
ton could  control  Logue's  Imagination.  And 
then  the  budget  bureau  would  be  confronted 
by  surges  of  political  power  and  arm-twist- 
ing by  the  high  practitioners  as  they  tried  to 
float  their  overruns." 

Edward  M.  Logue,  now  preMdent  of  the 
New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corpora- 
tion, was  executive  director  of  the  New  Haven 
Redevelopment  Authority  (1964-W),  and  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (1907-71).  Lawrence  M.  Cox, 
former  HUD  assistant  secretary  for  urban  re- 
newal (1969-70),  was  executive  director  of 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Redevelopment  and  Hous- 
ing Authority  (194(^-69). 

"So  you  can  say  that  this  whole  conversion 
Is  a  defensive  move  as  well  as  an  offensive 
one.  It  might  cost  a  lot  more  in  the  aggregate, 
but  at  least  the  Increases  will  be  controllable, 
predictable  and  orderly.  That's  an  argument 
that  Mahon  might  buy  as  well.  At  least  from 
a  budgetary  or  accounting  point  of  view,  you 
can  always  say  that  the  present  program  is 
out  of  control:  the  backlog  could  go  beyond 
the  existing  $3-4  bUllon  to  110  billion  or  even 
Infinity."  (Rep.  Oeorge  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex.,  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.) 

CONSUMEB    ISST7X 

The  question  of  how  to  help  the  cities  has 
become  a  consumer  issue,  which  accounts  In 
large  part  for  the  new  Democratic-Republican 
consens\is  for  change. 

Extensive  cuts  in  urban  services — police, 
fire,  sanitation  and  the  like — have  been 
threatened  In  major  cities  during  the  past 
year,  and  this  trend — which  hits  at  the 
voter's  health  and  safety — is  coming  home 
to  Capitol  Hill  and  to  the  HUD  Department. 

No  longer  do  urban  experts  in  Washington 
talk  glowingly  about  the  hardware  aspects  of 
federal  aid  to  cities — programs  like  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities. 

Rather,  federal  officials  want  now  to  talk 
about  the  voting  consumer  of  urban  pro- 
grams: they  talk  of  "community  develop- 
ment." 

At  HUD.  this  changing  perception  of  the 
urban  problem  is  demonstrated  by  a  proposal 
to  change  the  agency's  name :  Romney  wants 


his  department  to  be  called.  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment." 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  change  Is  reflected  in  a 
remark  by  a  top  Sparkman  assistant:  "What 
we  need  to  develop  are  communities,  not 
houses  or  central  business  dlstrlcta." 

City  hall:  Mayora  say  federal  recognition 
of  their  plight  reflects  two  trends:  The  cities 
are  beginning  literally  to  die,  and  suburbs  are 
beginning  to  suffer  big-city  problems. 

At  all  times,  mayors  'i**^'—  their  problems 
In  terms  of  the  consumer — ^the  urban  dwellers 
who  must  put  up  with  decay.  Their  attitude 
is  both  cynical  and  bitter  as  regards  the  sud- 
den shift  in  federal  concern. 

Atlanta — AUanta's  Democratic  Mayor  Sam 
Massell  Jr.  said:  "People  can  now  see  that 
the  problems  have  reached  dramatic  and 
highly  visible  points  in  almost  every  city.  So 
now  they  are  paying  attention.  In  Atlanta, 
It  was  a  lot  of  things  that  suddenly  came  to  a 
head,  what  you  might  caU  a  long  heritage  of 
urban  growth  and  decay.  For  example,  the 
fire  department  has  condemned  my  city  hall; 
we  now  get  traffic  congestion  so  bad  that 
everything  Just  stops;  the  government  has 
slapped  a  $60-mllllon  bill  on  us  to  clean  up 
water  pollution;  and  the  racial  split  in 
Atlanta  has  gone  from  65-35  white-black  to 
60-50  In  Just  10  years." 

San  Francisco — Democratic  Mayor  Joeeph 
L.  Alloto  of  San  Francisco  said,  "111  teU  you 
why  we're  flnaUy  getttng  a  change  in  federal 
attitudes.  The  suburbs  are  now  beglimlng 
to  be  affected  by  Wg-dty  ills  and  they're 
scared  to  death.  Their  crime  rate  has  begun 
climbing  faster  than  ovirs.  The  poor  are  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  center  cities  and  Into 
the  suburbs.  The  suburbs  are  trying  to  keep 
them  out,  and  the  Nixon  Administration  la 
helping  them. 

"Also,  the  extreme  deterioration  of  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Newark  has 
scared  the  hell  out  of  everyone.  They  are 
cutting  back  on  policemen,  firemen  and  sani- 
tation men.  Believe  me.  It's  one  thing  m  this 
country  to  talk  about  bow  you  need  help 
to  take  better  care  of  the  poor  and  It's  an- 
other thing  to  talk  about  firing  policemen. 

"Our  warnings  that  things  would  oome  to 
this  were  neglected  because  of  racial  prej- 
udice. When  urban  unemployment  was  In 
the  ghetto,  that  was  one  thing;  but  when 
It  spread  to  the  skilled  and  the  middle  class, 
then  the  iMue  of  urban  decay  Is  elevated 
to  groups  with  more  political  power  than  the 
poor,  the  black  and  the  aged. 

"Right  now,  I  t^l  people  that  this  Is  the 
critical  point  In  time  for  San  Prancleoo.  II 
we  get  the  federal  help  we're  asking  for,  ther 
we  believe  the  situation  in  San  Pranclsnr 
can  be  stabilized  and  ttie  problems  will  b« 
manageable.  If  we  don't,  then  weTe  in  real 
trouble." 

Birmingham — The  crisis  of  urban  decay  Is 
not  limited  to  the  biggest  cities.  As  a  Spark- 
man aide  said,  "It's  evident  to  anyone  that 
the  cities — all  the  cities — are  going  to  hell. 
Take  Birmingham.  Its  downtown  has  begun 
to  go  sour.  It  needs  money  It  doesnt  have 
for  additional  safety  provisions,  lights,  public 
transportation — the  kind  of  dreaelng  up  with 
new  pubic  services  that  will  make  the  cen- 
ter city  attractive  again." 

Washington:  At  the  federal  level,  the 
men  and  women  who  deal  with  city  policy 
now  are  aligning  their  views  with  those  of 
the  mayors. 

Thev  are  Increasingly  ooncMned  with  what 
Rep.  Benjamin  B.  Blackburn,  a  R^ubllcan 
from  Atlanta,  calls  the  "people  problem." 
And  they  beUeve  increasingly  that  their  pre- 
vious solutions  were  naive. 

Healy — City  lobbyist  Healy  said :  '"The  Ad- 
ministration and  Congressmen  appear  to 
have  realized  that  one-shot  approaches  Just 
don't  work,  that  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
build  the  pbysloal  facility  and  then  walk 
away  with  no  attention  to  the  urban  en- 
vironment or  to  a  oomprebenslve  dty 
strategy. 
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"I  guess  we're  getting  a  trickle-down  ef- 
fect in  Washington  of  the  complex  stuff  that 
Pat  Moynlhan  was  writing  about  and  the 
even  more  complex  stuff  that  Jay  Forrester 
was  writing  about." 

(Jay  W.  Forrester,  professor  of  manage- 
ment at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  by  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
principal    urban   advisers   in    1969-70.) 

(Forrester,  creator  of  computer  models  of 
the  dynamics  of  urban  development  and  au- 
thor of  several  award-winning  books  and 
treatises  on  the  subject  of  Industrial  and 
urban  dynamics,  has  been  vised  extensively 
as  a  consultant  In  Washington.) 

■The  burden  of  Forrester's  and  Moynl- 
han's  message,"  Healy  said,  "was  that  too 
many  legislative  decisions  made  on  an  n- 
tultlve  basis  were  really  counterproductive. 

"They  claim  that  cities  are  very  complex 
systems  where  unintended  second-offer  ef- 
fects can  be  ruinous  and  where  the  Ideal 
solutions  often  are  counterintuitive." 

Healy  said  the  federal  government  is  Just 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  realizing  that. 

"Ashley  and  his  urban  growth  subcommit- 
tee have  really  come  down  bard  on  the  need 
for  local  and  national  strategies  for  urban 
community  development,"  he  said,  "His 
hearings  are  the  best  yet." 

Congress — Rep.  Blackburn.  44-year-old  ac- 
tivist member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
echoed  Healy's  view. 

"We've  spent  a  lot  of  money  and  nothing 
Is  getting  better,"  he  said. 

"The  decay  of  our  center  cities  has  now 
become  our  overriding  concern.  It  can't  be  Ig- 
nored forever;  It  Just  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

"But  the  problem  with  the  present  HUD 
programs  Is  that  they  don't  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  problem.  They  are  concerned 
only  with  real  estate,  not  with  people.  What 
they  do  Is  Improve  real  estate,  and  while 
they  are  doing  that — and  very  expensively — 
they  relocate  the  real  problem,  which  Is  the 
people  who  lived  m  the  slum. 

"I  think  the  entire  HUD  package,  housing 
as  well  as  urban  development,  should  be  re- 
structured along  the  lines  of  people  prob- 
lems and  community  development." 

Ashley  said,  "We  helped  lay  the  cornerstone 
for  this  new  approach  with  our  'Urban  Grow- 
th and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat  1770),'  when  we  said  In  our 
'statement  of  findings  and  purposes'  that 
our  present  processes  of  urban  community 
development  were  wasteful  and  destructive 
and  that  our  existing  urban  development 
programs  were  contributing  to  that  waste 
and  destruction.  We  never  said  that  till  last 
year." 

HUD— Hyde  said:  "We  have  to  start  re- 
orienting our  thinking  to  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  human  as|>ects  of  community 
development — It's  the  Intellectual  analogy  to 
Identifying  causes  rather  than  symptoms. 

"I  tell  the  people  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offi- 
cials— public  housing  and  urban  renewal  offi- 
cials who  are  affected  by  this  upgrading  of 
the  mayors  and  downgnidlng  of  the  tech- 
nicians— that  they  have  to  reorient  their 
thinking  toward  human  values. 

"It's  Just  NAHRO  now,  but  It  is  going  to 
spread  to  all  the  local  government  tech- 
nicians— transit  authorities,  public  works 
agencies  and  so  on. 

"These  experts  are  going  to  get  shaken  up 
in  the  transition,  and  It's  not  their  fault. 
They  are  really  victims  of  our  system  of  treat- 
ing physical  symptoms.  Their  training  has  all 
been  in  the  technicalities  of  the  physical  pro- 
duction process,  not  the  politics  of  commu- 
nity development." 

THE    MAYORS 

Reform  leaders  In  Congress  are  beginning 
to  come  across  for  the  cities  because  the  may- 
ors are  beginning  to  get  across  to  Congress. 


For  years,  mayors  have  protested  the  re- 
strlctiveness,  arbitrariness,  and  delays  in  the 
present  system. 

Parties  ties :  They  have  become  effecrtlve  in 
recent  months,  and  some  of  those  who  are 
hardest  on  Democratic  programs  are  Demo- 
crats. 

Uhlman — Wesley  C.  Uhlman,  Democratic 
mayor  of  Seattle,  said:  "We  have  finally  got- 
ten our  message  through — that  the  present 
system  of  aid  Is  Insane,  there's  Just  no  other 
word  for  It. 

"The  Members  of  Congress  have  finally 
come  to  realize  that.  They've  set  up  an  enor- 
mous storehouse  of  categorical  grant-in-aid 
assistance  which  they  really  can't  use.  All 
the  cities  are  In  what  I  call  an  'M  and  O 
crunch' — they  don't  have  what  It  takes  for 
maintenance  and  operations. 

"That's  not  very  glamorous,  but  It  is  damn 
Important  when  It  comes  to  our  using  the 
categorlcals.  Basically,  the  categorlcals  are 
for  esoterlca.  and  we  don't  have  the  resources 
to  operate  the  esoterlca  I  can  get  lots  of 
money  for  new  libraries,  but  It  doesn't  do 
Seattle  any  good  because  I  can't  pay  for  the 
books  or  the  staff  to  operate  them.  In  fact, 
we've  been  closing  some  of  our  libraries.  The 
same  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  We  want  money  to  pay  the 
cops;  they  want  to  give  us  money  to  buy 
esoteric  hardware." 

Flaherty — Peter  F.  Flaherty,  Democratic 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  was  equally  blunt  about 
mayors  making  use  of  the  categorical  sys- 
tem. 

"Take  this  grant  program  for  law  enforce- 
ment assistance."  he  said.  "I'm  after  them 
all  the  time  for  money  for  the  unglamorous 
things  and  they  want  to  give  me  helicopters. 
Three  different  times  they've  tried  to  give 
me  helicopters  We  Jiist  don't  need  helicop- 
ters In  Pittsburgh." 

Maier — Milwaukee  Mayor  Heiu"y  W.  Maler.  a 
Democrat  and  newly  elected  president  of  the 
mayors  conference,  said,  "We've  been  telling 
Congress  two  things  for  a  long  time  now — 
the  amount  of  money  we're  getting  Is  pitiful 
and  the  way  we're  getting  It  Is  pitiful.  Our 
complaints  are  finally  starting  to  surface." 

Merrick — Lobbyist  Merrick  said,  "Congress 
seems  finally  to  have  learned  what  the  may- 
ors had  to  learn  at  first  hand — that  humans 
are  Just  not  complex  enough  to  manage  the 
horrendous  pile  of  urban  programs  that  the 
federal  government  has  constructed.  Life 
Just  Is  not  long  enough  to  make  things  like 
that  work." 

New  breed :  Mayors  say  also  that  they  have 
changed  as  a  group  and  that  the  change 
eliminates  the  rationale  for  the  categorical 
systMn. 

John  J.  Gunther,  executive  director  of  the 
mayors  conference,  said  that  "In  the  past. 
Congress  used  to  set  up  programs  and  de- 
liberately exclude  the  mayor  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens,  especially  the  poor  and  the 
minorities.  Now,  the  center  citv  governments 
represent  their  citizens,  which  is  precisely 
why  the  suburbs  resist  working  with  them." 

John  Herbers.  urban  specialist  for  The 
Sew  York  Times,  came  away  from  the 
June  12-16  convention  of  the  mayors  con- 
ference In  Philadelphia  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  mayors  were  right  when  they 
said  they  had  changed. 

In  the  newspaper's  June  20  edition.  Her- 
bers said  of  the  conference's  17-member 
Legislative  Action  Committee,  headed  by 
New  York's  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay:  "This 
group  has  Its  duds.  But  as  a  group,  the  may- 
ors probably  are  more  impressive,  more  ar- 
ticulate, more  persuasive  than  a  representa- 
tive group  of  17  Governors,  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives. Nurtured  on  adversity,  they  are 
lean  and  tough  and  believable." 

Age — There  has  been  a  noticeable  drop  in 
the  average  age  of  mayors  in  recent  years,  for 
example. 

A  National  Journal  analysis  found  that 
new  mayors  have  been  elected  in  39  of  the 


nation's  50  largest  cities  since  1965.  In  the 
transition  year  In  those  39  cities,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  outgoing  mayor  was  55.9  and 
of  the  Incoming  mayor.  43.8. 

The  average  age  of  the  mayors  In  all  50 
cities  has  dropped  from  54.4  In  1965  to  49 
In  1971. 

Realities — New  Orleans  Mayor  Maurice  E. 
(Moon)  Landrleu.  a  Democrat,  said  the  fed- 
eral government  had  gone  through  two  sepa- 
rate approaches  to  urtan  aid.  both  designed 
to  keep  money  and  power  out  of  city  hall  on 
the  premise  that  mayors  would  not  serve  the 
Door  and  the  black. 

■First,  we  had  to  shift  away  from  the  con- 
cept of  the  1930s  where  we  diluted  the  power 
of  the  mayor  In  order  to  guard  against  graft 
and  waste,"  he  said. 

"To  do  so,  we  increased  the  power  of  citi- 
zen boards. 

■"ITien  we  went  through  the  phase  of  pro- 
viding one-shot  funding  according  to  narrow 
categorical  standards  because  the  mayors 
were  denying  the  blacks  and  the  under- 
privileged— either  by  de  Jure  segregation  In 
the  South  or  by  de  facto  segregation  In  the 
North." 

Landrleu  argued  that  the  need  for  the 
second  approach  no  longer  exists. 

"Those  things  are  past  us,"  he  said,  "main- 
ly because  of  the  growth  of  the  political 
power  of  blacks  and  the  poor.  Also,  we  now 
regard  as  bankrupt  the  notion  that  talented 
citizens,  operating  free  of  political  con- 
straints, can  achieve  the  kind  of  progress  we 
really  want.  No  longer  will  people  be  dictated 
to  by  citizen  commissions." 

Lobbying:  In  Philadelphia,  mayors  gave 
special  credit  for  their  recent  successes  to 
Lindsay's  legislative  action  committee. 

Formed  on  Dec.  7.  1970.  the  committee 
travels  to  Washington  and  other  big  cities  In 
what  Lindsay  called  "our  monthly  road  show, 
entitled.  'Orlm  Faces  of  1971.'  " 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  Is  to  press 
for  enactment  of  conference  resolutions, 
most  of  which  call  for  Increased  federal  aid. 

Alioto  effort — Only  recently  have  the 
mayors  come  to  this  kind  of  lobbying;  the 
first,  effort  was  the  formation  In  1969  of 
Alioto's  "full-funding"  drives  In  Congress 
for  urban  renewal  and  other  aid  programs. 
(For  an  analysis  of  those  cam.paigns,  see  Vol. 
1,  No.  4,  p.  170.  and  Vol.  2,  No.  23,  p.  1180.) 

"I  learned  from  that  whole  experience 
what  seems  pretty  self-evident  now,"  Alloto 
said.  "No  mayor  can  really  do  his  Job  unless 
he  spends  at  least  one  day  per  month  in 
Washington. 

"The  beginning  of  this  whole  effort  to  get 
what  we  need  out  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment— ^Ilke  the  kinds  of  things  Mills  told  us 
about  with  his  $3.5  billion  urban  aid  pack- 
age— this  all  started  with  my  move  back  in 
1969  to  get  full  funding  for  urban  renewal. 
By  1970,  we  had  that  down  to  where  we  could 
get  some  practical  results.  We  got  300  city 
leaders  to  come  to  Washington  and  button- 
hole their  Congressmen.  That  bad  never  been 
done  before,  and  It  paid  off.  We  got  urban 
renewal  Increased  by  35  per  cent  over  what 
Nixon  had  reouested." 

Strategy — While  the  Lindsay  committee 
builds  on  the  Alloto  experience.  It  does  not 
Just  blitz  Congress  Lindsay's  group  Includes 
the  most  articulate  and  powerful  mayors  In 
the  nation. 

"You  can't  help  but  speculate  what  polit- 
ical fears  are  raised  In  both  parties  by  Lind- 
say's activities."  said  Mayor  Maler.  "They  Just 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  him. 

"Then  there  Is  the  hovering  figure  of  Daley 
on  this  committee.  He  doesnt  travel  much 
out  of  Chicago,  but  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
committee.  As  far  as  the  congressional  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee are  concerned,  they  look  at  that 
committee  and  they  see  Daley." 

Already,  the  Llndsa;  committee  has  met 
twice  with  the  Democratic  Party's  congres- 
sional leadership  and  the  Presidential  aspl- 
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nnts,  *nA  once  with  the  Preatdent.  Moreover, 
on  Its  monthly  touia  of  mAjor  dtlei,  the 
committee  hjw  generated  •  subst«ntl*I 
unount  of  attention  In  televlston  and  new*- 
p«per«. 

Inalde  help :  The  emergence  of  freah  young 
face*  in  the  federal  power  structure  Is  help- 
ing the  mayors. 

A  Sparkman  aide  said,  "There  are  new 
people  coming  In  on  urban  policy  making. 
They  see  the  shortcomings  and  want  to  take 
them  on.  They  aren't  put  off  tf  somebody 
tells  them  tha*  was  proposed  10  years  ago 
and  rejected. 

"Ouys  like  Van  Duaen.  Orlebeke,  or  that 
whole  bunch  of  young  aide*  that  work  for 
Romney — they  want  to  do  things  differently. 
The  same  goes  for  the  staff  guys  that  are 
working  for  the  Housing  Subcommittee." 

(Charles  J.  Orlebeke.  38,  U  HUD's  deputy 
undersecretary . ) 

Coincident  with  the  advent  of  new  admin- 
istrative and  committee  staff  flgiuvs  Is  the 
rise  to  power  of  House  Members  who  are  both 
legislative  actlvlstb  and  sympathetic  to  the 
pleas  of  the  mayors  for  more  aid. 

Housing  Subconunlttee  Chairman  Barrett's 
action  early  this  year  to  divide  power  among 
new  legislative  panels  has  enabled  Ashley, 
Moorhead,  Reuss,  and  Robert  O.  Stephens. 
D-Oa.,  to  play  a  key  role  In  drafting  new 
urban  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  power  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space 
Science  has  shifted  in  favor  of  the  mayors. 

The  new  subcommittee-chairman,  Edward 
P.  Boland.  D-Maas..  is  one  of  the  few  House 
Members  with  a  national  reputation  as  an 
urban  expert.  Boland  also  comes  from  a  city 
of  more  than  100,000  population — Spring- 
field (103iK>5):  In  the  past,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  not  been  chaired  by  Members  from 
large  urban  areas. 

Boland's  hand  Is  strengthened  by  the 
emergence  of  Rep.  Robert  N.  Olalmo,  D- 
Conn.,  as  an  effective  advocate  of  reordering 
national  priorities  In  favor  of  urban  needs. 
A  seven-term  Member  from  New  Haven, 
Olalmo  is  the  fourth-ranking  Democrat  on 
the  subcommittee. 

OUTLOOK 

The  mayors  are  pleased  with  the  wide- 
spread talk  of  new  approaches  to  urban  aid 
and  the  talk  of  more  money  for  the  cities. 
They  are  especially  pleased  with  the  notion 
that  their  lobbying  started  It  all. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  worried  that 
the  talk  will  amount  to  no  more  than  that — 
rhetoric  from  both  parties  but  no  new  funds. 

"We  are  desperate,  and  that's  precisely  why 
we  have  to  look  carefully  at  every  proposal," 
said  IJndsay.  "The  Nixon  special  revenue- 
sharing  plan  would  have,  in  effect,  abolished 
funding  for  model  cities.  After  that  experi- 
ence, the  mayors  are  scared  to  death  of  any 
programmatic  grouping  where  we  really  lose 
Instead  of  gain." 

Lindsay  added:  "What  BUI  Moorhead  and 
Lud  Ashley  are  working  on  sounds  vastly 
better  than  the  Administration's  bill,  and 
what  Sparkman  Is  doing  sounds  better  still. 
We  want  block  grants — and  badly — because 
we  desperately  need  the  flexibility." 

City  lobbyist  Ounther  Is  worried  that  all 
the  talk  will  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
pure  politicking. 

"Right  now,"  he  said,  "both  parties  are 
vying  for  the  credit  for  making  reforms.  But 
I  have  real  reservations  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
tton  will  come  through.  Will  they  puah  (or 
new  levels  of  aid  when  they  are  so  niggling 
on  this  impoundments  business?  (For  a 
report  on  executive  impoundment!,  see  No. 
20,  p.  1027.) 

"And  with  the  Democrats,  you  can't  really 
tell  about  a  group  that  Is  out  of  power  and 
saying  things  in  order  to  get  back  Into  power. 
What  they  are  saying  now  Isn't  necessarily 
an  acctirate  indicator  of  what  they'd  do  when 
they  go<  in  office." 

But  Rep.  Reuss,  who  played  a  major  role 


in  drafting  the  Housing  Subcommittee  bill, 
said:  "We  Intend  to  pass  this  bill  this  year." 

And  Ounther  remains  basically  optimistic. 
He  believes  there  will  be  legislation.  If  not 
this  year,  then  next.  Major  housing  and 
urban  development  legislation  traditionally 
has  been  passed  in  election  years — the  biggest 
urban  package  ever  enacted  was  the  omnibus 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1908 
(63SUtt.  413). 

Ounther's  optimism  seems  well  founded  In 
light  of  proposals  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  to  scrap  the  existing  structure  and 
give  the  cities  mcx-e  money  and  the  mayors 
more  authority. 

"You  cannot  deny  that  all  this  talk  and  all 
this  scrambling  Indicates  a  basic  adjustment 
of  national  priorities,"  said  Ounther. 

"It  also  Indicates  a  spread  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  people  have  a  right  to  things  rather 
than  a  right  to  beg.  That  has  really  caught 
on.  Now  It  extends  to  income  levels,  jobs, 
housing,  health  services,  decent  neighbor- 
hoods, a  reasonable  degree  of  public  safety — 
in  other  words,  all  the  things  that  the  cities 
are  struggling  for.  That  concept  is  changing 
the  traditional  mix  of  federal  policy  responses 
to  urban  problems." 

City  lobbyist  Healy  said  that  "If  all  this 
goes  throu^,  It's  really  going  to  put  the 
monkey  on  the  mayors'  backs.  Then  for  the 
first  time,  they'll  have  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  resources.  It's  going  to  be  Interesting 
to  see  how  many  will  rise  to  the  challenge; 
some  will  right  avray.  and  others  will  take 
longer." 

THE  ACXrELERATED  PUBLIC 
WORKS  BELL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  come  across  an  excellent  news 
analysts  of  the  so-called  accelerated 
public  works  bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  vetoed  by  President  Nixon  because 
it  would  not  really  reduce  imemployment 
in  any  appreciable  measure. 

This  Is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  News  on  July  7.  1971.  I  com- 
mend a  reading  of  it  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  points  out  that  the 
public  works  biU  the  President  vetoed  is 
just  that — a  public  works  bill — not  legis- 
lation having  any  substantial  impafct  on 
unemployment.  The  article  follows : 
No  Joss  To  Bx  PooNS  in  PoaK  RAaaxi. 
(By  Philip  Wagner) 

WssHXNOTON. — The  headline  said:  "Nlzon 
Vetoes  Bill  to  Help  Jobless."  That  sounds  bad. 

As  one  who  has  written  thousands  of  head- 
Unea,  struggling  to  squeeze  the  essence  of  a 
news  story  into  a  baU-doeen  words.  I  feel  for 
the  desk  man  who  wrote  that  one.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  the  sense  of  the  story  in- 
side out  and  I  am  sure  he  didn't  mean  to. 

For  the  President  in  this  case  did  not  veto 
a  bill  to  help  the  jobless.  He  vetoed  a  ^.0  bil- 
lion public  works  bill — what  used  to  be  called 
a  pork  barrel  bill — which  had  been  greatly 
inflated  on  the  excuse  that  It  would  relieve 
present  unemployment. 

But  as  experience  has  shown  again  and 
again,  large  public  works  programs  are  no 
remedy  for  current  unemployment. 

There  are  two  reasons  why.  The  flrst  is  that 
public  works,  if  they  are  not  just  t>oon- 
doggllng,  require  an  immense  amount  of 
preliminary  planning — a  long  "lead  time," 
to  use  the  jargon. 

Plans  must  be  drawn  and  usually  argued 
over.  There  are  such  matters  as  rights  of  way. 
condemnations,  court  suits,  negotiations  with 
local  authorities,  contracts  to  be  let.  materials 
to  be  produced  and  delivered.  Almost  never 


la  a  public  works  project  at  the  point  where 
It  may  be  started  swlfUy.  By  the  time  It  Is 
ready  to  go  the  excuse  for  It  (If  It  Is  thought 
of  as  a  means  of  easing  tinemployment)  la 
history. 

The  second  weakness  of  public  wttrks  proj- 
ects as  means  of  reducing  unemployment  Is 
that  most  of  them  are  ci^jltal-mtenalve 
rather  than  labor-intensive. 

The  few  men  Involved  are  mostly  skilled 
operaUvee.  not  the  unaklUed  who  make  up 
the  preponderance  of  the  unemployed.  One 
can  spend  millions  on  road  building  without 
m«irtng  a  dent  In  vmemployment. 

So  the  President  did  not  veto  a  bUl  to  help 
the  Jobless.  He  vetoed  a  pork  barrel  measure 
that  had  been  Inflated  on  the  pretext  that 
it  would  create  Jobs. 

As  he  did  so,  he  announced  his  readiness  to 
sign  a  genuine  anti-unemployment  measure 
if  or  when  It  reaches  his  desk.  This  is  a  bill 
specifically  to  provide  some  200,000  temporary 
public  Jobs. 

Most  probably  would  be  superfluous  under 
strict  cost  accounting.  But  at  least  they 
would  be  Jobs.  His  reasoning  here  Is  that 
there  Is  a  real  need  to  provide  employment 
for  returning  veterans  as  the  operation  In 
South  Vietnam  la  phased  out  and  untU  such 
time  as  they  can  establish  themselves  In  Jobs 
not  necessarily  governmental. 

This  illustrates.  Incidentally,  a  paradox  un- 
der which  the  President  labors.  On  one  hand 
be  is  under  the  heaviest  pressure  to  phase 
out  the  Vietnam  enterprise.  He  Is  fully  com- 
mitted to  doing  this,  yet  Is  under  constant 
crtUclsm  for  not  dolnig  it  faster. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  faster  he  brings  the 
troops  home  and  dumps  them  onto  the  do- 
mestic labor  market,  the  more  he  complicates 
an  already  serious  unemployment  problem. 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  the  way  his  skin  has  been  thickening 
under  aU  the  pressure.  This  phenomenon  Is 
illustrated  by  his  latest  pronouncements  on 
economic  policy,  made  through  Treasury  Sec- 
retary John  OonnaUy. 

All  of  them  invite  flack.  Contrary  to  urg- 
Ings  to  get  this  country  going  by  (a)  cutting 
taxes,  (b)  sponsoring  programs  to  Increase 
deficit  spending  and  (c)  going  In  for  wage 
and  price  oontiola,  he  states  that  he  wlU  do 
none  of  those  things. 

He  U  convinced  that  the  steps  he  already 
has  taken  to  slow  inflation  and  establish  con- 
ditions for  sustainable  growth  have  been  the 
correct  ones  and  must  be  given  time  to  work. 
Who  knows?  He  may  be  right. 
But  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  say  such  thlnga 


THE  DULLES-EISENHOWER  RUIJSS 
REGARDING  VIETNAM  AND  THE 
OVERALL  CONDUCT  OP  OUR  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  lesaons  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Pentagon  papers,  but  perhaps  none  Is 
more  significant  than  the  conclusion  re- 
garding Vietnam  and  the  overall  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  surlved  at  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  I  com- 
mend a  reading  of  the  Monitor  edi- 
torial of  July  6,  1971,  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Duixss-BisaMHOwsB  Ruixa 

When  all  the  meanings  ot  all  the  wcrds  in 
the  Pentagon  papers  are  added  up  and  put 
together  and  analysed  and  squeesed  down 
for  what  Is  most  Important  we  think  we  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  where  It  wlU  all  oome  out. 

We  think  it  1*111  mean  that  back  In  the 
days  of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  the  United  States  had  a  pretty 
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sound  set  of  operating  principles  for  Ameil- 
can  foreign  poUcy  which  their  suooeason 
could,  to  their  advantage,  have  honored  man 
than  they  OM. 

Mr.  Dulles  was  great  on  high-flown  rhetoric 
and  thus  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
"brlnkaman."  He  even  Invented  "brlnksman- 
ahlp"  by  the  claim  that  be  found  it 
sary  to  walk  up  close  to  the  "brink  of 
Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  Mr. 
Dulles'  actual  operating  pollctes,  as  dUtinct 
from  his  rhetorical  policies,  when  tempered 
by  Eisenhower  caution  were  oonaervatlTe  aad 
restrained. 

In  the  Dulles  HJeeches  whlcih  did  not  make 
beadllnas.  and  in  his  private  oonversatlooa 
and  In  his  actual  management  of  Amarloan 
foreign  poUcy  he  worked  out  for  President 
Eisenhower  a  set  of  rules  under  which  he 
would  approve  or  disapprove  at  an  Amerloan 
commitment  to  friendly  factions  In  countries 
under  real  or  presumed  danger  at  Internal 
or  external  aggrsaston. 

H*  was  willing  to  glv*  mnnntmnii'  and  mili- 
tary aid  and  evan.  If  necessary,  send  Amarl- 
can  trooiM  provided  that : 

1.  The  government  in  the  country  Involved 
requested  aid. 

3.  The  govammeat  requesting  aid  was  in 
effective  control  of  tiM  bulk  of  the  oountry. 

3.  The  government  was  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ttte  population,  and 

4.  Oovammsnt  and  people  were  ready, 
wlUlng,  and  able  to  flgbt  effeeUvely  In  their 
own  defease. 

VoOtr  tb\B  formula  all  of  Western  Kuiope, 
much  of  the  Medlteiiaiieaii,  most  of  Latin 
America,  South  Korea,  Japan,  Oceania,  and 
Southeast  Asia  were  kept  out  of  the  bands  of 
adventurers  and  adventurous  elements  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States  and  Its  aUles. 
Bgypt  was  a  loss  against  the  pluaaes. 

Ev«n  more  Important,  so  long  as  the 
Elaenhowar-Dulles  fcxmula  was  observed, 
the  muted  Btatas  did  not  get  Into  any 
dlfBculty  too  big  for  It  to  handle.  To  ov«r- 
simpllfy.  President  Elsenhower  believed  in 
intervention — when  the  odds  were  on  his 
side.  Playing  It  cautiously  paid  off.  He  never 
got  himself  dangarously  overextended. 

Intervention  In  Vietnam  was  not  measured 
by  the  <4d  Bsenhower-Dulles  rules.  Bad  they 
been  applied,  there  never  would  have  been 
an  American  ooounltment  there  at  all. 

In  the  beginning  there  was  never  even  a 
request  for  American  troops.  President  Diem 
had  to  be  maneuvered  Into  asking  for  them. 
It  was  his  fatal  mlsforttme  that  he  did  let 
himself  get  talked  Into  asking  for  them. 

At  no  time  was  the  regime  in  Saigon  in 
substantial  oontnri  of  the  bulk  of  the  coun- 
try. There  Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  it 
has  enjoyed  the  solid  support  of  a  majority 
of  the  people.  And  the  evidence  Is  still  all 
too  painful  that  government  and  people  have 
yet  to  acquire  the  will  and  capacity  to  flght 
their  own  battles. 

The  Blsenhower-DuUes  formula  would  have 
justifled  Intervention  In  Korea.  It  would  not 
have  justifled  the  massive  intervention  In 
Vietnam  wlilch  came  d\ulng  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era.  Every  rule  in  their  formula  was 
Ignored  by  the  commitment  to  Vietnam. 

The  chances  are  that  when  the  Vietnam 
affair  U  really  over  and  the  books  are  closed, 
as  they  are  bound  to  be  one  of  these  days 
soon,  someone  will  remember  It  all  as  an 
example — of  how  safer  the  old  formula  reaUy 
was. 


BIG  BUS  BILL  AND  INTENTION  TO 
OFFER  AMENDMENT  THERETO  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  SCHWENGEL 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permlnlan  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  copy  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
big  bus  bill.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 


viously advised  the  House  that  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  had  ordered  HJi. 
4354  reported  favorably.  The  bill  has 
now,  in  fact,  been  ofBdally  reported  to 
the  House  and  could  be  scheduled  for 
floor  action  In  the  near  future. 

In  the  interim  since  I  first  called  the 
committee's  action  to  the  attention  d 
the  House,  I  Ekm  certain  that  many  of 
you  have  had  inquiries  from  constituents 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  For  that  reason, 
I  would  once  again  call  your  attention 
to  8<Kne  rather  extensive  comments  <m 
the  bUl  which  can  be  found  at  page  13952 
of  the  Rbcoro  for  May  6,  1971.  Bub- 
sequent  material  appears  at  pages  16686, 
17296.  17433,  17972,  17981,  18802,  19509. 
and  20689.  Your  attrition  is  eapedally 
directed  to  page  16686  of  the  Rbcou  for 
May  24  which  contains  a  rather  starting 
report  on  bus  safety  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety.  In  ad- 
dition, I  would  urge  Members  to  care- 
fully consider  the  minority  and  supple- 
mental views  contained  in  the  report  oa 
the  bill.  Frankly,  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  this  legislation  Is  not  In 
the  pi±lie  intereet. 

If  the  bill  receives  a  rule  and  is  brought 
to  the  floor,  it  Is  my  Intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  Presidential 
study  commission  to  review  the  whole 
question  of  size  an<;l  weight  le8lslati(m. 
The  language  ctxitalned  in  the  amend- 
ment is  Identical  to  the  language  con- 
tained in  my  bill,  HJI.  453.  Also,  the  ex- 
act text  of  the  amendment  appears  dae- 
where  in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  SpeaktT.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  section  119  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  I  am  here- 
with notlfjrlng  my  c(dleagues  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  following  amendment 
to  HJI.  4354  when,  and  if,  it  Is  brought 
to  the  floor  for  action: 

AMnrDKntT  to  HJt.  43M 
Strike  out  section  3  of  the  bill  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  8.  "nie  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  tbU  Act  sball  take  effect  two  years 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  umeas  ths  Com- 
mission established  by  title  n  of  this  Act 
reports  to  the  C<mgress  prior  to  such  date 
that  use  of  103-inch  buses  would  be  unsafe. 

"Tl'll*  H 

"Sec.  301.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Commission  on  Highway  Safety  and  Expense 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
■Commission'). 

"Sac.  303.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
all  effects  on  highway  safety  and  the  expense 
of  constructing,  reconstructing,  repairing, 
and  maintaining  highways  resulting  from 
any  changes  In  the  slse  and  weight  limita- 
tions estabUsbed  by  seotion  137  of  tiUe  33. 
United  States  Code.  Such  investigation  and 
study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
a  speclflc  examination  of  the  f oUovwlng : 

"(1)  What  share  at  hl^way  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  is  allocable  to  each 
class  of  highway  users? 

(3)  What  would  be  the  effect  U  H3. 11870. 
Blst  Congress,  as  introduced,  were  enacted 
into  law  on  the  shares  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)7 

(3)  What  would  be  the  effect  if  HJI. 
11870,  Slst  Congress,  as  Introduced,  were 
enacted  Into  law  on  the  costs  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  (both  original  costs  and 
reeurrlng  easts)? 

(4)  What  overall  wnonotnlc  banefltv  would 
secure  from  H3.  11870,  Blst  Oosigress,  as 
introduoad.  If  such  bill  wsre  ^nart^  Into 


law  and  which  sectors  of  the  economy  would 
receive  these  benefltsT 

(6)  How  should  the  costs  referred  to  m 
paragraph  (3)  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  economic  benefits  referrad  to  in  para- 
gPfcP»i  (4)T 

(6)  What  wotdd  be  the  effect  if  H.S.  11870. 
Slst  Congress,  as  introduced,  were  enacted 
Into  law  on  aU  aspects  of  hl^way  safety? 
Spedfloally,  can  103  Inch  wide  bases  be  safdy 
operatsd  on  our  Nation's  highways? 

Sac.  308.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  be 
composed  of  18  memben  ^ipotntsd  by  the 
President,  one  of  wliom  be  MhsU  appoint  as 
Chairman,  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President.  Two  members  ahaU  bs  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  Bepresentatlvss,  one 
from  the  majority  polltleal  party,  and  one 
from  the  minority  poimcal  party.  Two  mem- 
bers ahaU  be  Mambcts  of  the  Senate,  one 
from  the  majority  poUUoal  party,  and  one 
from  the  minority  poUtlcal  party.  One  mem- 
ber shall  represent  the  American  Trucking 
Assodatton,  one  the  American  AotcmobUe 
Assoclatton,  ana  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  OfllelaU,  one  the  Amartoan 
Sodaty  of  riufseslonil  Knglnsen,  one  the 
Ai«<w4<<^ii  Aaaodatton  of  County  Knglnesw, 
one  the  Natkmal  Safety  Oounctl.  one  the 
National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Ownaia, 
National  Highway  TnOc  AdmlnistraUon,  and 
three  msmbera  shall  taprasant  the  general 
public. 

(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shaU  be 
filled  In  the  same  ™*""»^  aa  the  original 
fjw^ntmen^ 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Knapt  aa  provided  In  snb- 
sBctton  (b) ,  membeis  of  tha  Commission  shall 
each  be  entitled  to  receive  $100  for  each  day 
(including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  img^g*^  in  ths  sctual  psrfonnanoe  of 
duties  vested  in  the  OnmrnlsBlon. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commlsslan  who  sre 
Members  of  Congress  or  fuU-tlme  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  on  aooount  of 
their  servloa  on  the  Onmmlsslon. 

(c)  VThlle  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  servloea  for  the  Commlsalon,  msmbera  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
pnnnss.  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slstenoe,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
panses authorised  by  section  5703(b)  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persona  in  the 
Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tenUy. 

Sac.  306.  (a)  The  Oommlasion  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  peisuunsi 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provlstans 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  »p- 
pointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
Blons  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  reUtlng  to  classi- 
fication and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sac.  308.  (a)  The  Oommlasion  may  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  talM  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  the  Commission  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  OonunlBSlon  may  administer 
oMths  or  afllrmauona  to  wltneasaa  appearing 
before  It. 

(b)  (1)  The  Oommlasion  shall  have  power 
to  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  teatlmony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
Uon  of  any  evldsnos  that  rslates  to  any  mat- 
ter which  the  Commission  is  empowered  to 
Investigate  by  section  303  of  this  tiUe.  Such 
attendance  of  witnessss  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States. 

(3)  If  a  person  Issued  a  subpena  under 
paragrai>h  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  Is  guilty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  oondneted  or 
within  the  Judicial   dlstrlot   within  whloh 
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Kocib.  pmon  U  fouivl  or  reaMaa  or  traoMeU 
bimlne—  auy  (upon  appllc*tlon  by  the  Com- 
mlHlon)  ocdar  ludi  panon  to  appa^r  before 
the  Oommliiinn  to  produce  evUlence  or  to 
give  teetlznony  touching  the  matter  under 
inTeetlgatlon.  Any  failure  to  obey  eueh  order 
of  U»  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  sutqienae  of  the  Oommlaakm  ibaU 
be  aerved  In  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penae  iMued  by  a  OUtrtot  Court  under  the 
Federal  Bulaa  of  CItU  Prooedure  for  the 
United  State*  DUtrlot  Oourta. 

(4)  AU  proceae  of  any  court  to  wbleh 
•ppUcatloQ  may  be  made  under  tbla  aeetlon 
may  be  aarred  In  the  Judicial  dlatrlot 
wherein  the  pm>n  required  to  be  aerved 
realdea  or  may  be  found. 

Sac.  a07.  (a)  The  Oommlaalon  may  aeeure 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  SUtaa  Information  neoaaaary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Oommlaaloa 
■uch  departHMpt  or  agency  ahaU  fumlah 
■ucb  Infosmatlon  to  the  Commlsalon. 

(b)  The  Oommlaaloa  ahall.  In  carrying  out 
thla  title,  utUlaa  the  eztatlag  tast  and  other 
facUltlaa  of  the  departmants.  agendea  and 
laetnimentaimea  of  the  United  Statea.  to 
the  fullest  extent  poaalble. 

BBC.  aOB.  irot  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Oom- 
mlaalon shall  submit  a  report  of  the  raaults 
of  the  ISTastlgatlon  and  study  required  by 
this  title  to  each  House  of  Congrsas,  and  to 
the  Praeldent.  together  with  Its  rscommen- 
datlons.  Indudlng  spedfie  recommendations 
with  raapect  to  each  matter  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (•)  of  section  903  of 
this  title. 

Sac.  300.  The  Oommlsalon  ahall  oaasa  to 
eUst  00  days  after  submitting  Its  final  report 
pursuant  to  section  308. 


HJl.  9763— INTBODUCnON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  CX>UNTERVAILINa 
DUTIES  LAW  TO  MAKE  IT  APPLI- 
CABLE  TO  Dimr-PREE  COMMODI- 
TIES AND  TO  CLARIFY  ITS  APPLI- 
CATION 

(Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  WAQQONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  for  acqjroprlate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  known  as  the 
Countervailing  Duties  Law,  to  make  this 
law  applicable  to  commodities  which  en- 
ter this  oounb7  duty-free  as  well  as  to 
those  on  which  a  duty  is  assessed.  HJR. 
17650,  which  the  House  ajqiroved  in  the 
91st  Congress,  contained  provisions  iden- 
tical to  those  of  the  bID  I  am  intro- 
ducing except  in  one  minor  respect.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  of  the  pred- 
ecessor measure.  Is  to  eliminate  an  un- 
warranted difference  in  the  application 
of  countervailing  duties,  between  com- 
modities on  which  a  duty  is  levied  at  the 
time  they  enter  this  country  and  com- 
modities on  which  no  such  duty  is  levied. 

The  bill  adds  four  words  to  the  form 
which  passed  the  House  last  jrear.  Tliese 
words  are  designed  to  make  it  absolutely 
clear  that  the  law  is  apniicable  to  boun- 
ties, grants,  or  subsidies  whether  granted 
by  governments  or  by  one  or  more  public 
or  private  persons,  associations,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  and  the  Uke.  Prior  to 
1922.  this  law  was  applicable  only  to 
bounties,  grants,  and  subsidies  made  by  a 
sovereign  government  In  1932.  lang\iage 
was  added  to  broaden  the  sccve  of  the 


law  to  include  such  subsidies  when  grant- 
ed by  others.  However,  the  law  has  sinoe 
been  ap];dled  In  the  oourts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  stroogly  that  the  law  is  not 
applicable  to  such  subsidies  unless  they 
are  granted  by  a  govoiunent  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof.  The  purpose  of  the  added 
four  words  "or  pubUc  or  private"  is  to 
make  it  entirely  clear  that  such  subsi- 
dies are  covered  by  whomever  granted. 
Without  these  four  words,  it  appears  that 
the  application  of  the  law  might  be  sev- 
erely hampered  in  the  case  of  foreign 
countries  in  which  the  line  between 
business  and  government  is  too  vague 
to  be  determined  with  precision. 


NATION  IS  UNITED  ON  POW 
ISSUE 

(Mr.  HARVET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsooao.) 

Mr.  HARVET.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
7  years  and  109  days  since  the  first  Amer- 
ican serviceman  was  captured  by  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese.  And.  since 
that  day.  March  26,  1964,  more  than 
1,500  other  Americans  have  been  added 
to  the  enemy's  prison  camps  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  American  people  all  are  imlted  in 
their  desire  to  see  these  vagga.  released  to 
return  to  their  families  and  loved  ones. 
America's  concern  transcends  party 
lines,  so-called  generation  gaps,  and  po- 
litical philosophies.  As  a  people,  Ameri- 
cans are  outraged  at  the  inhumane  treat- 
ment accorded  our  servicemen  by  their 
Communist  captors.  We  want  these  men 
freed. 

Our  men  ntxt  sent  by  their  Govern- 
ment to  fight  a  war  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances — which  most  of  them 
did  not  understand.  It  was  their  misfor- 
tune to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  ruthless. 
Godless  enemy,  that  has  held  them  in- 
ccmimunlcado  under  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances.  Prisoner  rights  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Geneva  Convention  have 
been  Ignored  by  the  Communists  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  basic  human  needs. 

We  share  the  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion of  their  loved  ones  here  at  home, 
who  know  not  whether  they  are  dead  or 
alive.  And  certainly,  our  hearts,  as  well 
as  our  admiration,  go  out  to  those  being 
htid  captive.  Our  enemies  must  imder- 
stand  that  when  it  comes  to  our  POW's 
and  MIA's,  we  Americans  are  united  in 
our  resolve  to  have  them  freed. 


CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING- 
TESTIMONY  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN 
SIEGEL 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscou  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Slegel  today  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Appropriation's  Subcommittee  on  Lobor- 
HEW  to  testify  in  sm^wrt  of  full  fund- 
ing for  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act— Public  Law  91-695. 

Dr.  Slegel  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  testify  in  regard  to  childhood  lead 
poisoning — an  epidemic  sweeping  across 
our  Nation  afllcting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  children.  Dr.  Slegd  Is  cur- 


rently a  resident  pediatrician  in  the  de- 
partment of  social  medicine  of  the 
Mcnteflore  Hospital  and  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City. 
He  spent  the  last  2  years  as  a  medical  of- 
ficer in  the  Public  Health  Service.  There 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  HEW  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  on  Child- 
hood Lead  Poisoning  and  was  one  of  the 
advisers  to  the  Surgeon  General  on  his 
policy  statement  "Medical  Aspects  of 
Childhood  Lead  Poisoning." 

While  in  the  Public  Health  Service,  Dr. 
Slegel  was  comedical  director  of  the  Ana- 
costia  Center  for  Medical  Services,  a  free 
clinic  serving  low-income  populations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Slegel  presented  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  particularly  compelling  case  for  the 
funding  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poison- 
ing Prevention  Act.  And  I  commend  his 
testimony  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

STATncxirr  or  Benjamin  Sbgkl,  MJ}. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportiinl- 
ty  to  testify  before  your  committee  today 
oonoemlng  a  serious  health  problem — child- 
hood lead  poisoning.  I  am  currently  a  resi- 
dent pediatrician  In  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Medicine  of  the  Montellpre  Hospital  and 
the  Albert  Btosteln  College  of  Medicine.  New 
York.  Just  two  weeks  ago.  I  completed  two 
years  ss  a  medical  offloer  in  the  Commlssloaed 
Corps  of  the  PuUlc  Health  Service.  There. 
I  served  on  the  HKW  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  ChUdhood  Lead  Poisoning,  axul 
was  one  of  the  advlsMs  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral In  the  development  of  bis  policy  rtate- 
mant  entitled  "Medical  Aspects  of  Childhood 
Ijead  Poisoning"  signed  on  October  13,  1070. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeM  the  teetlmony  of 
others.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  members  of 
your  committee  know  bow  lUtle  children 
become  poisoned  by  lead-based  paint.  Bvery- 
one  knows  tbart  this  flliiwese  Is  clearly  pre- 
ventable. We  know  how  to  detect  children 
who  have  high  blood  lead  levels  before  brain 
damage  and  death  occur,  and  we  have  the 
medicine  to  treat  those  who  have  lead  poi- 
soning to  prevent  death.  We  also  have  the 
technology  to  prevent  children  from  eating 
lead-based  paint  by  repairing  the  Interior  of 
hoiises,  and  by  rebuilding  the  Inner  dty 
alums.  The  fundamental  reason  why  next  to 
nothing  has  been  done,  Is  that  lead  poison- 
ing strikes  the  poor  in  the  city  ghettos  whose 
political  power  Is  negligible. 

My  purpoee  today  is  to  deecrlbe  to  you 
my  activities  within  this  Administration  as 
a  pediatrician  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
cf  life  and  the  alleviation  of  suSerlng  of 
this  country's  most  precious  reeource — Its 
children.  I  also  want  to  share  with  you  the 
feeling  of  frustration  and  the  sense  of  im- 
potence I  had  as  I  attempted  diligently,  but 
without  success,  to  bring  this  medical  i>rob- 
lem  to  the  attMitlon  of  those  in  this  Admin- 
istration responsible  for  developing  policy. 
I  must  state  categorically  that  In  spite  of  aU 
the  rhetoric  on  i»«ventlon  of  rtlseesw  and 
health  maintenance,  this  Administration  has 
not  been  willing  or  even  interested  In  pro- 
viding the  necessary  resources  to  fl^t  this 
obviously  preventable  disease. 

The  HKW  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Childhood  Lead  Poisoning  oonatsted  of  about 
30  dedicated  health  workers  representing  all 
major  agencies  in  HKW.  We  knew  the  prob- 
lem and  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve  a 
solution.  The  committee  completed  work  In 
two  major  areas.  One  was  advice  to  the 
S\irgeon  General  which  culminated  In  the 
Policy  Statement  on  the  Medical  Aiq>ects  of 
ChUdhood  Lead  Poisoning.  The  other  was  a 
aeries  of  dociiments  which  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  Implementation  Plan  of  Pi  01-695 
of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Environmental 
Management    of    HEW.     This     Bureau     Is 
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prepared  right  now  to  administer  the  lead 
poisoning  program  as  soon  as  funds  are  avall- 
aUe. 

On  November  2S.  1970,  Just  ons  month 
after  the  Surgeon  General's  Statement  was 
Issued,  Dr.  John  J.  Hanlon,  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  then  Bnvlrouaental  Health 
Servloes  of  the  PubUc  Health  Senrloe  tesUfled 
In  front  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare.  Many  of  us  in  HKW  expected  strong 
support  from  Dr.  Hanlon  for  a  vigorous  Im- 
plementation of  a  lead  poisoning  program. 
Before  coming  to  HEW,  Dr.  Hanlon  was  Direc- 
tor of  Community  Health  Services  In  the  dty 
of  Philadelphia  and  was  lostnunental  In 
establishing  one  of  the  first  lead  poisoning 
programs  In  the  country.  Of  all  the  witnesses 
testifying  before  that  Committee,  Dr.  Hanlon 
as  spokesman  for  this  Administration  was  the 
only  one  who  testified  against  the  lead  poi- 
soning bill.  Ths  resson  for  the  objection  was 
interesting.  According  to  Dr.  Hanlon,  "Th* 
legislative  authority  to  carry  out  adequate 
aiul  broad  based  lead  control  programs  is 
already  in  existence."  He  was  referring  to 
Section  314(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
act  which  has  broad  authority  to  deal  with 
local,  regional  or  national  health  programs. 
What  was  not  brought  out  In  teetlmony,  how- 
ever, was  that  section  314(e),  whoee  budget 
In  FY  1071  was  $100  million,  bad  no  free 
money  available  to  combat  lead  poisoning. 
In  fact,  the  Administration  request  for 
314(e)  In  FY  1973  was  decreased  to  $106 
million.  It  was  clear  to  me,  that  this  admin- 
istration did  not  want  to  spend  any  money 
on  lead  poisoning  programs.  The  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  Congress.  In  q>lte  of  Admin- 
istration opposition,  with  an  authorization  of 
$30  million  over  a  two-year  period.  On 
January  13.  1071.  President  Nixon  signed  the 
bill  Into  law  without  comment.  No  mention 
was  made  of  lead  poisoning  In  the  President's 
Health  message  to  Congress  one  month  later. 
The  initial  FY  1072  budget  did  not  Include 
funds  for  lead  poisoning. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Secretary  Richardson 
addressed  the  employees  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration  where 
I  worked.  I  asked  him  about  plans  for  imple- 
mentation of  a  lead  poisoning  program  in 
1071  now  that  the  President  had  signed  the 
bill  Into  law.  He  sUted  that  there  woiild  be 
$2.5  million  available.  That  request  never 
materlallaed. 

After  much  work  on  the  HEW  lead  poi- 
soning committee  and  wltti  aU  the  frustra- 
tion of  writing  papers  and  memos  about  the 
problem  with  no  obvious  results,  I  brought 
thla  issue  to  Health  Employees  for  Change. 
This  group,  of  which  I  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, consists  of  about  100  physicians  and 
other  health  workers  within  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
committed  to  improving  the  health  of  this 
country.  After  much  discussion,  the  group 
decided  that  with  respect  to  lead  poisoning, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  work  within  the 
Administration  and  through  normal 
channels. 

On  May  10,  1071,  Health  Employees  for 
Change  Issued  a  public  statement  concern- 
ing childhood  lead  poisoning  and  criticizing 
this  Administration  for  its  unwillingness  to 
act.  I  am  submitting  this  statement  for  the 
record.  It  recoimts  the  substance  of  my 
testimony  today.  I  quote  from  the  last  para- 
graph. "We  again  repeat  our  deep  concern 
at  the  present  inactivity.  What  Is  called  for 
is  effective  action  now.  and  not  simply  dis- 
cussion about  the  problem." 

At  the  time  of  the  Health  Employees  for 
Change  Statement,  both  Representative 
Ryan  and  Senator  Kennedy  were  vlgonnisly 
supporting  a  strong  and  effective  lead  poi- 
soning program.  Congressman  Ryan  along 
with  many  of  bis  coUeagues  sent  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Rlefaardson  expressliig  concern 
about  Administration  Inactivity.  It  was  the 
result  of  his  action,  and  that  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  many  others,  that  the  Administra- 


tion has  Just  recently  decided  to  add  $3 
mUllon  to  the  1072  budget.  I  need  not  re- 
mind this  committee  that  the  authorised 
level  for  the  act  Is  fifteen  times  that  re- 
qneated  by  the  Administration. 

Two  million  doUara  la  InsuAdent  to  even 
begin  to  solve  this  problem.  HEW  estlmntes 
that  there  ara  400,000  children  affected  by 
lead  poisoning  each  year.  To  Identify  thcae 
400,000  children,  at  least  3,000,000  wlU  have 
to  be  screened  (about  20%  at  all  children 
screened  have  elevated  blood  lead  levels). 
At  a  cost  of  about  $6  per  blood  test,  at  least 
$10,000,000  would  have  to  be  made  available 
Immediately.  In  addition,  the  law  authorlaes 
the  appropriation  of  $16  "n""""  for  repair 
of  housing.  Using  a  conservative  effort  of 
$800  per  housing  unit  for  wall  board  re- 
pair, the  law,  If  fully  Implemented,  could 
take  care  of  36,000  housing  units.  According 
to  the  Surgeon  General's  Statement,  "All 
children  who  are  diagnosed  as  having  lead 
poisoning  should  be  removed  from  the 
source  of  lead  exposure  at  home,  or  In  any 
other  environment,  until  proper  corrective 
action  has  been  taken  to  eliminate  the  haz- 
ards." While  $15  million  is  a  small  amount.  It 
will  certainly  help.  Finally,  the  law  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $6  million  in  much 
needed  research  In  new  methods  for  remov- 
ing the  lead  based  paint  from  surfaoea  of 
dwellings. 

A  final  word  about  another  aspect  of  the 
law  Is  In  order.  As  you  know.  Title  IV  re- 
quires no  appropriation.  It  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  such  steps  and  Impose  such 
ooiuUtlons  ss  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  prohibit  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
In  residential  structures  constructed  or  re- 
habUitated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  or  with 
Federal  assistance  in  any  form.  It  has  been 
six  months  since  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  there  has  been  no  Implementa- 
tion of  Title  rv  and  no  coordination  of  the 
necessary  federal  agencies  Involved. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  say  that  if  policy 
decisions  on  health  isarues  were  made  on  a 
medical  basis,  rather  than  for  other  reasons, 
we  would  not  have  children  developing  brain 
damage  and  dying  from  lead  poisoning  today. 
There  are  many  health  workers  In  HEW  who 
share  my  view.  They  continue  to  remain 
frustrated.  I  left  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  few  weeks  ago 
equally  frustrated. 

We  dont  need  any  more  medical  research. 
We  know  the  cause  of  lead  poisoning.  We 
know  how  to  screen  children  and  treat  them, 
and  we  know  how  to  remove  them  from  the 
dangerous  environment.  In  his  Health  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  February  18,  1071,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stated,  "If  more  of  our  resources 
were  Invested  in  preventing  sickness  and 
accidents,  fewer  would  have  to  be  spent  on 
costly  cures.  If  we  gave  more  attention  to 
treating  Ulness  in  Its  early  stages,  then  we 
would  be  less  troubled  by  scute  disease.  In 
short,  we  would  build  a  true  health  system, 
not  a  sickness  system  alone." 

This  Administration,  in  spite  of  the  rhet- 
oric mentioned  above,  is  unwilling  to  Invest 
those  necessary  resources.  It  is  now  up  to 
you  to  do  so. 

I  therefore  urge  and  recommend  the  full 
appropriation  to  Implement  this  program  to 
save  the  minds  and  lives  of  little  chUdren. 

Thank  you. 

Lbad  Poisonino  in  Chilobxn 
In  spite  of  the  Administration's  concern 
for  prevention  and  health  maintenance,  there 
has  been  lltUe  support  for  action  programs 
to  deal  with  a  clearly  preventable  disease 
that  kills  hundreds  and  leaves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  with  some  form  of 
measurable  brain  damage  each  year:  Lead 
Poisoning. 

Health  Employees  for  Change  Is  deeply 
concerned  st  this  Inactivity.  Lead  Poisoning 
in  a  disease  mostly  of  the  Ghetto,  affect- 
ing children  from  one  to  six  years  of  age. 


Lead  gets  Into  the  chlldran's  bonaa,  blood 
stream,  liver,  kidney,  and  the  brain.  llMae 
children  acquire  lead  polaoning  by  eating 
paint  ehlpa  containing  lead  from  the  walls 
and  vrtndowatUa  of  dilapidated  houaea  built 
prior  to  1940.  It  la  estimated  tltat  aoms  400,- 
000  ChUdren  may  be  potaoned  each  year,  and 
that  some  l2fiO0  to  16,000  children  are  treated 
and  aurvlva  eaeb  year  and  aoma  300  chUdren 
die  each  year.  Based  on  one  large  study,  of 
all  ChUdren  having  lead  poisoning,  30%  go 
on  to  develop  some  measurable  amount  of 
brain  damage.  Of  all  chUdren  entering  the 
hospital  or  clinic  with  acute  Isad  poisoning 
about  10  to  16%  of  these  children  will  have 
signs  of  symptoms  of  brain  Involvement: 
convulsions,  and  coma.  Of  those  with  neuro- 
logical involvements.  83%  will  be  left  with 
permanent  handicaps.  54%  will  have  recur- 
rent convulsions,  38%  will  have  mental  re- 
tardation, 13%  will  have  optic  atrophy 
( hence  loss  of  vision) ,  Perlsteln  MA,  Attala  B.. 
Neurologie  Sequeliae  of  PlamMsm  tH  Chil- 
dren, Clinical  PedUtrlcs  6:303, 1066. 

In  November  1070,  the  Surgeon  General 
issued  a  policy  statement  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  lead  poisoning  In  children.  At 
that  time  the  Administration's  position  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub-Committee 
was  to  oppose  S.  3316  which  would  have  au- 
thorised the  spproprlatloa  of  funds  for 
screening  and  treatment  of  chUdren  with 
lead  poisoning  as  well  as  for  encouraging 
communities  to  develop  local  programs  to 
eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead  based  paint 
poisoning.  Opposition  was  based  upon  a  de- 
sire to  stop  the  development  of  still  another 
categorical  program,  and  because  there  was 
enough  authorization  under  Section  314(e) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  While  the 
above  are  both  true,  It  was  brought  out  in 
testimony  that  the  Administration,  under 
the  current  authorized  programs,  has  no  in- 
tention to  develop  a  comprehensive  program 
for  lead  poisoning  in  children.  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  sufficient  authorization 
under  Section  S14(e) ,  there  are  no  free  funds 
available.  In  addition,  there  were  37  requests 
totalling  over  $30  million  dcfllars  submitted 
to  HEW  to  support  comprehensive  chUdhood 
lead  poisoning  programs. 

In  spite  of  the  Administration's  opposition, 
the  lead  poisoning  bill  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  without  comment  by  the 
President,  against  the  recommendations  of 
HEW.  Since  the  signing  of  the  bill,  nothing 
has  happened.  The  President  did  not  men- 
tion lead  poisoning  in  his  health  message, 
nor  was  a  request  presented  In  the  1073 
budget.  For  thoee  who  look  to  314(e)  for 
sup'iort.  the  1073  request  was  decreased  from 
$100  million  to  $105  miUlon  and  will  have 
to  absorb  a  16  million  doUar  obUgation  from 
OEO  m  the  $105  million  request.  It  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  a  lead  poisoning  program  under 
the  current  authorized  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped. We  therefore,  urge  Congress  to  ap- 
oroorlate  the  necessary  funds  under  the 
Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

We  again  repeat  our  deep  concern  at  the 
present  inactivity.  What  Is  called  for  is  effec- 
tive action  now  and  not  simply  discussion 
about  the  problem. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  TITLE  V  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  advocate  the  continuation  of  those 
special  project  grants  which  were  origi- 
nally established  in  1965  by  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  These  grants  estab- 
lished maternity  and  infant  care,  inten- 
sive Infant  care,  family  planning,  chU- 
dren and  youth,  and  dental  care  proj- 
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ectB  In  areas  with  concentrattans  of  low 
Income  families.  Unless  amended,  under 
tbe  current  provlslans  of  title  V  tbeae 
projects  would  lose  direct  Federal  fund- 
int  on  June  30. 1972. 

Until  June  SO,  1972,  the  law  directs 
that  the  annual  titie  V  appn^irlation  be 
apportioned  tn  the  following  manner:  50 
percent  for  formula  grants  to  State  ma- 
tenud  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services,  40  percent  for  the 
project  grants,  and  10  percent  for  re- 
search and  personnel  training.  After 
June  30,  1972,  the  appropriation  dlstrt- 
bution  will  change  to  90  percent  for 
formula  grants  to  State  services  and  10 
percent  for  research.  No  specific  allot- 
ment will  be  provided  for  special  proj- 
ects. 

The  orlglzud  Intent  of  titie  V  with  re- 
gard to  special  project  grants  was  that 
after  June  30, 1972,  they  would  be  funded 
by  the  States  with  Indirect  Federal  as- 
sistance being  provided  through  formula 
grants.  However,  the  current  political 
and  flnanctal  climate  in  many  States 
means  that  their  oontlnuation  at  current 
levels  is  very  much  In  doubt. 

This  continuation  Is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  due  to  another  statutory  provi- 
sion of  titie  V.  eifective  July  1, 1972,  each 
State  must  have  established  one  of  each 
type  of  project.  The  available  share  for 
most  existing  projects  will  be  reduced  as 
a  result.  This  is  e^edally  true  in  those 
States  with  more  than  one  particular 
project  or  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  with  one 
relatively  large  one.  In  effect.  Hawaii  is 
being  penalized  for  having  established 
successful  projects;  projects  which  have 
had  a  noticeable  Impact  on  the  health 
care  and  habits  of  the  people  they  serve. 

Hawaii's  children  and  youth  project  is 
combined  with  an  Infant  and  maternity 
care  project  in  serving  the  rural  district 
of  Walmanalo  which  Is  located  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  long  northeast  shore 
of  the  Island  of  OahiL  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  programs  there  were  no 
medical  or  dental  services  in  the  area. 
Residents  either  had  to  drive  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  secure  these  services 
or  do  without  them.  This  state  of  affairs 
meant  that  not  only  was  most  medical 
consultation  delayed  imtll  the  crisis  stage 
but  that  any  required  treatment  had  to 
be  given  by  unfamiliar  personnel  in 
strange  surroundings. 

The  children  and  youth  project  cur- 
rently reaches  slightly  under  2,000  of  the 
3.500  children  under  16  in  the  area  and 
eventually  hopes  to  enroll  2,500  of  them. 
It  seeks  to  reduce  the  risk  of  Illness  or 
injury  to  these  children  and  to  alleviate 
any  preexisting  disabilities.  It  aims  to 
promote  the  habit  of  preventive  care  and 
to  continually  increase  the  resident's 
usage  of  its  available  services.  It  also  pro- 
vides family  education  in  health  prac- 
tices, child  rearing,  and  informaticc  on 
the  extent  and  availability  of  medical 
and  dental  resources.  The  most  impor- 
tant facet  of  this  program  is  Its  empha- 
sis on  total  health  care,  on  providing  a 
wide  range  of  medical  services  which 
are  centrally  located  and  readily  acces- 
sible to  each  other. 

This  program  has  reqiilred  time  to  de- 


vel(v  to  its  current  level  of  effectiveness. 
This  is  natural,  given  the  initial  unfamll- 
iarlty  characteristic  at  an  experimental 
project  of  this  sort.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel 
famlUar  with  the  area  and  the  kinds  of 
health  problems  encountered,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  resident  awareness,  ac- 
ceptance, and  utilisation  of  the  services 
provided  was  naturally  hesitant  ai  its  In- 
ception. The  gradual  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience on  the  part  <rf  both  patient  and 
adviser  represents  an  irreplaceable  asset 
beyond  quantitative  measurements.  If 
tills  program  were  d*scantinued  or  forced 
to  cut  back  its  services,  not  only  would 
the  residents  of  Walmanalo  again  suffer 
from  Inferior  health  services  but  the 
maternity- family  plannlng-chlld  care 
team  which  has  been  developed  would 
have  to  be  dispersed.  At  a  time  when  even 
affluent  areas  are  affected  by  the  short- 
age of  trained  personnel,  such  an  event 
strikes  me  as  intolerable.  The  pe<wle  of 
Walmanalo  need  these  health  service? 
which  they  have  been  provided  since  the 
beginning  ta  this  excellent  program. 

If  anything,  this  program  needs  to  be 
expanded  not  only  In  Walmanalo  but  to 
those  other  areas  of  the  State  lacldng 
adequate  medical  care.  Certain  of  these 
areas  have  already  requested  similar  pro- 
grams; however,  up  to  now  funds  have 
not  been  available  for  their  inception.  If 
the  current  law  remains  in  effect,  after 
June  30. 1972.  fimds  will  certainly  not  be 
available. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  to  insure 
comprehensive  health  care  to  people  In 
low-income  areas.  To  curb  these  projects 
now  that  the  most  difficult  early  days  are 
past  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  Just 
beginning  to  make  inroculs  into  the 
health  problems  of  the  areas  they  serve 
would  be  a  great  mistake. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  legislation 
today  which  would  extend  these  special 
project  grants  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
In  addition  I  am  propcNsing  a  $150,000,000 
Increase  in  the  total  titie  V  authorization 
so  that  funds  will  be  available  for  both 
new  projects  and  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing ones.  My  bill  leaves  unchanged  the 
proportion  of  titie  V  funds  allotted  to 
special  project  grants. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that 
these  projects  are  proven  entities.  Their 
record  of  success  Is  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  their  oontlnuation.  I  call 
(Ml  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  af- 
firming this  record  of  past  excellence  by 
voting  to  insure  Its  even  more  promising 
future. 


CHAPTER  XI — CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscou)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
11th  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  B.B..  7657  as 
amended  is  increasing.  Tlie  bill  which 


would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  infant  care  programs  which  are 
now  slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  30, 
1972  has  at  this  time  82  cosponsors  in 
the  House  and  16  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  yoxith  programs  with  addi- 
tional satellites  and  56  maternal  and 
Infant  care  programs  in  existence  de- 
livering comprehensive  health  care  to  al- 
most half  a  million  children  and  youth 
of  lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs 
of  experience  in  comprehensive  health 
care  today,  especially  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams In  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  If  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Ricou  descriptions  of 
six  children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows: 

childftxk  and  tottth  psojxct  no.  016 — 
Augusta,    Oa. 

thk  impact  thx  cukic  has  had  on  tkx 

communitt 

(By  Margaret  Armctrong.  Tenant  Council) 

About  five  years  ago  a  doctor  by  the  name 
of  John  Bowen  came  to  our  community 
and  to  large  gatherings  about  a  clinic  that 
would  give  free  medical  care  to  cbUdren 
from  ages  0  to  18  years  old. 

Just  think  what  that  meant  to  us,  since 
most  of  families  in  the  targets  area  (which 
are  Allen  Homes,  OUbert  Manor,  Sunset 
Homes)  are  on  welfare  and  those  of  us  who 
are  not,  make  Just  enough  money  to  sup- 
ply most  of  the  basic  needs  (such  as  food, 
clothes,  shelter).  This  meant  that  our  chil- 
dren, what  they  normally  wovUd  not  have; 
would  get  the  proper  health  care  that  they 
need.  For,  you  see  our  children  would  only 
see  a  doctor  only  when  It  becomes  very  Ul. 
And  most  certainly  over  two-thirds  would 
have  never  seen  an  eye  doctor  or  dentist 
not  to  think  of  a  dermatologist  or  psychia- 
trist,   etc. 

After  the  clinic  had  been  In  existence  for 
quite  sometime  you  could  tell  how  much 
It  was  needed.  There  were  leas  absentees  In 
school,  fewer  tables  deaths,  fewer  common 
disease,  like  mumps,  chicken  poz,  measles, 
whooping  cough  and  many  other  little  dis- 
eases normally  exist  in  low  Income  families. 

A  few  years  later,  a  lady  doctor  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Nancy  Thornton  took  over  the 
directorship  of  the  clinic.  The  clinic  took 
on  a  new  face.  She  changed  It  Into  a  Chil- 
dren and  Touth  along  with  added  depart- 
ments. She  felt  that  In  order  to  really  reach 
the  problems  In  the  community  the  clinic 
had  to  know  what  the  community  needed, 
expected  of  It  and  then  In  return  what  the 
dlnlc  expected  of  the  community. 

The  Comprehensive  Approach  was  started. 
Here  we  were  given  the  nursing,  social, 
dental,  nutritional,  as  well  as  the  medical 
services.  A  community  Advisory  Board  was 
set  up.  This,  too,  brought  the  community 
and  the  clinic  closer  in  oocnmunlcatlon. 

With  this  approach  the  clinic  took  on 
face  and  meaning.  The  community  knew 
then  that  we  had  some  place  we  could 
go  to  with  our  problems.  For  Instance,  If  our 
children  need  glasses,  the  glasses  are  given; 
their  teeth  filled,  cleaned  or  replaced,  It  Is 
done:  medldne,  It  Is  given,  most  certainly 
the  preventive  method  has  given  us  better 
chUdren  mentaUy,  physically,  and  morally. 
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This  clinic  baa  given  this  oommunlty  bet- 
ter look  on  life.  We  have  beoom«  man  aware 
w4iat  we  need  to  do  to  make  ourselves 
better  pec^le,  better  providers  and  better 
citizens  now  and  tomoriow.  We  have  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  total  commu- 
nity. We  have  learned  that  jrou  must  give 
something  in  order  to  receive  something  In 
life.  The  oommunlty  has  learned  that  life 
has  two  sides;  the  good  or  bad.  Many 
homes  and  marriages  have  been  saved 
through  clinic.  There  are  better  relation- 
ships with  schools,  teachers,  poverty  or- 
ganizations. We  are  learning  It  is  us  who 
will  change  the  destiny  o(  the  oooununlty 
through  clinic. 

Bo,  we  stron^y  urge  Congress  to;  please, 
find  It  In  your  heart  to  give  these  their 
grants  and  give  more  grants  for  more  clinics 
throughout  the  nation.  Please,  think  and 
pray  hard  before  voting  on  the  grants  for 
the  clinics  all  over  America. 

For  healthy  people  (I  mean  total  healthy 
In  mind,  body,  spirit)  makes  happy  peo- 
ple and  these  are  the  kind  of  people  that 
work  at  making  America  a  better  country 
In  which  to  live.  The  land  of  the  Brave 
and  the  Free. 

Chxlobkn  ahd  Youth  Pbojsct  No.  643 — 
ICimirinm.i.g    Mo. 

lilts  children  and  youth  project  has  as 
its  grantee  the  Klrksvllle  College  of  Osteop- 
athy and  Surgery  and  its  Klrksvllle  Osteo- 
pathic Hospital. 

The  project  cares  for  the  health  needs 
of  6,913  Infants  and  children  residing  In 
Adair  County  In  rural  Northeast  Missouri. 
The  area  covered  is  674  square  miles. 

Of  these  6,913  chUdren,  we  now  are  car- 
ing for  1,010  who  are  from  families  with  In- 
comes lees  than  the  established  poverty  fig- 
ure. This  means  we  provide  them  with  com- 
plete care  including  all  hospital  and  out- 
patient expenses. 

The  comprehensive  appraisal  of  health, 
dental,  social,  nutrition,  psychological, 
hearing  and  speech  is  given  to  all  those 
who  enter  and  the  total  care  that  is  needed, 
after  the  appraisal  Is  given  to  the  1,010  at 
the  present  time. 

Without  this  C  &  T  Project,  the  health 
of  these  children  would  be  In  serious  Jeop- 
ardy. For  four  years  their  care  has  been 
ours.  Without  us  there  would  be  no  way  for 
these  children  to  continue  to  have  the 
comprehensive  health  care  that  they  have 
had  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

The  hospital  bUls  for  these  children  this 
post  year  totaled  In  excess  of  »44,000  and 
the  out-patient  bills  for  the  same  period 
totaled  in  excess  of  $40,000.  The  grantee 
Institution  hospital  has  no  state  aid  to  sup- 
port their  care  and  without  the  Children 
and  Youth  Project's  support,  the  nearest 
state  supported  hospital  caring  for  these  in- 
digent patlente  U  100  miles  away.  In  most 
cases,  there  would  be  no  transportation 
avaUable  for  them  to  get  to  a  hospital  as 
far  away  as  Philadelphia  Is  from  New  Ycwk 
City.  These  infants  and  children  would  In 
all  probability  suffer  serious  morbidity  prob- 
lems if  not  mortality  without  the  Children 
and  Youth  Project's  support.  This  was  their 
experience  previous  to  the  inception  of  our 
program  here  In  Adair  County. 

CRnj>xxir  AND  Youth  Pbojxct  No.  OflO-I>— 

Baltucokx,  Mo. 

BaltlmcHv  City  Hospitals  is  part  of  four 

projects  subcontracted  by  the  Baltimore  City 

Health  Department  (Grantee  Agency)  to  four 

local  teaching  hoepitals.  It  opened  its  doors 

to  the  community  on  the  first  of  July  1967 

and  It  has  been  since  that  time  In  vigorous, 

ever-increasing  operation.  It  Is  located  within 

the  physical  plant  of  Baltimore  City  Ho^- 

tals  in  the  Pediatric  Out-PaUent  area,  but 
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has  had  a  totaUy  autonomous  altliough  oo- 
operatlve.  operation  with  said  department. 
The  target  area  is  a  900  unit  Federal  boustj« 
project,  which  Is  in  a  rather  dilapidated  oon- 
dlUon,  totally  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  by  lack  of  transporteUon  and 
other  geographic  and  social  barriers.  As  it  Is 
outside  of  the  so-oaUed  Model  OlUea  area, 
it  is  ineligible  for  every  Fedwal  health  pro- 
gram with  the  exception  of  food  stamps. 

The  Comprehensive  ChUdren  and  Youth 
Clinic,  Project  606-D  has,  since  its  Incep- 
tion vigorously  promoted  the  coordination  of 
many  splintered  community  efforts  and 
helped  to  coordinate  community  services 
of  multiple  community  agencies  who  were 
only  nomlnaUy  Involved  in  OlXmnell 
Heights,  thus  multiplying  its  own  effective- 
ness. The  Project  has  a  q>ecial  team  In  the 
local  elementary  school  with  a  child  psychia- 
trist, social  workers  and  pediatrician,  work- 
ing with  ChUdren  with  severe  behavior  and 
emotional  problems  and  those  who  have  mul- 
tiple handlci^M. 

The  results  have  been  more  than  gratifying 
by  the  principal's  records.  Average  reading 
recovery  rate  In  this  group  of  children  used 
to  be  nine  months  per  academic  year,  while 
in  the  two  years  that  our  Project  bad  been 
Involved  In  this  program  the  reading  re- 
covery shot  up  to  an  average  of  23  months! 
The  in-patflent  hoapltallaatlon  rate  for  our 
high  risk  group,  which  in  previous,  years,  be- 
fore the  Prolect's  Inception,  used  to  be  a 
heavy  contributor  to  our  In-patlent  pediat- 
ric service  has  dropped  by  68%  during  the 
past  year  and  the  dental  pathology  In  our 
target  schools  has  dropped  by  39%  from 
previous  years.  The  acceptance  of  the  Project 
by  the  community  has  been  exceUent  with 
over  96%  penetration  rate,  of  which  more 
than  76%  are  in  health  supervision,  even  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  turnover  rate  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  ODonnell  Heights  at  present  we 
have  1.876  children  between  0  and  19  years 
of  age  In  health  assessment. 

We  provide  the  medical  supervision  for  a 
Day  Care  Center.  Head  Start  Programs  and  a 
PACT  Nursery.  The  Department  of  Social 
Services  has  a  teen  talk  lounge  that  is 
headed  by  our  social  work  supervisor  and  sev- 
eral of  the  workers,  with  many  volunteers 
from  the  surrounding  community  coUegee. 
Attendance  at  the  lounges  has  ranged  from 
30  to  100  teenagers  for  the  past  nine  months. 

By  special  arrangement,  our  Project  also 
provides  the  supervision  for  the  delivery  of  a 
centrally  coordinated  comprehensive  health 
service  to  6.600  foster  chUdren  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  This  program  is  totally  unique  in 
the  nation,  providing  health  care  along  the 
C&Y  lines  to  this  large  high  risk  population. 
There  is  very  close  liaison  with  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Social  Services  of  the  Citj  of  Balti- 
more, with  a  liaison  supervisor  and  worker 
operating  out  of  our  office. 

Prolect  60e-D  has  also  pioneered  with  the 
hospital,  several  techniques,  such  as  the  exit 
Interview  by  the  nurse  and  the  team  con- 
cept, which  are  slowlv  being  accepted  by  the 
rest  of  the  hospital.  It  has  radically  changed 
the  attitude  of  the  communltv  toward  the 
hospital  and  has  sourred  the  hosoltal  to  ini- 
tiate viTOrouR  actlTltiee  toward  tJie  e*ta>)lUh- 
ment  of  an  HMO  for  the  adult  population 
inclusive. 

In  summary,  Prolect  606-D  has  initiated 
a  new  era  In  health  care  and  community 
consciousness  In  Baltimore  City  Hosoltals. 
and  also  has  Increased  the  level  of  health  in 
our  tareet  population  and  has  showed  tangi- 
ble results  by  reducing  in-patient  hospitali- 
zation and  emergency  room  utUlzatlon  and 
has  demonstrated  a  decrease  In  dental 
pathology  and  great  improvement  In  learn- 
ing problems  in  a  selected  group  of  children 
In  our  target  schools.  The  loes  of  this  project 
to  the  oooimunlty  would  mean  the  loss  of  the 
only  effective  health  resource,  which  at  the 
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same  time  Is  acting  aa  a  catalyst  bwm  it> 
•elf  and  several  community  agenctaa.  who 
were  until  then,  only  vary  nomlnaUy  Uvcdved 
In  OlXnuieU  Baigbts.  Four  years  ot  con- 
scientious effort  ct  not  only  episodic  can, 
but  true  health  maintenance  and  pnventtve 
services  would  go  down  the  drain. 

CKSJMBr  un  Youth  No.  606 — Nxw  Yois. 
N.T. 

The  children  who  oome  to  BeUevue  Hospi- 
tal Uve  In  lower  Iffanhsttan.  Th^  an  poor, 
and  most  of  them  an  Uvlng  in  a  foreign  cul- 
tun,  whose  language  they  cannot  q>eak.  The 
majority  an  Puerto  Blcaa,  and  Spanlah- 
speaklng,  but  then  an  also  substantial  mi- 
norities who  speak  Clilneae,  Italian,  and 
near-Kast«m  languages. 

The  New  York  XJnlvaralty  Department  of 
Pedlatrlas  la  req>onalble  for  the  medical  eerv- 
loee  given  to  the  children  at  BeUevue  Hos- 
pital. Prior  to  1B66,  when  the  Department 
received  a  grant  for  compnhenslve  care  of 
chUdnn  and  youth,  the  out-patient  services 
wen  highly  fragmented  and  disorganised. 
Then  wen  episodic  medical  can  for  single 
lUneaes,  highly  organ-speeUlc  specialty 
clinics,  and  an  emergency  room  which  pro- 
vided crisis  intervention,  but  "/^J««"g  mon. 
Making  use  of  the  clinic  required  a  degree 
of  tenacity  that  even  the  most  competent 
pannts  frequently  lacked.  Due  to  undentsf- 
Ong,  lack  of  superviaion  and  lack  ot  medical 
records,  then  was  a  waiting  period  at  tram 
two  to  Biz  houn.  Moreover,  the  poor  coordi- 
nation clinics,  labontortee  and  X-ray  depart- 
ments required  parmts  to  make  numerous 
hospital  visits  in  nder  to  obtain  a  single 
consultation. 

The  NYU-BeUevue  group  used  the  Title  V 
grant  to  provide  high  quaUty  oompnbensive 
health  can  for  aU  the  chUdnn  coming  to 
the  hospital,  thereby  avoiding  the  creation  of 
a  smaU  demonstratlOD  group  in  a  qMclflc 
target  area. 

A  oon  of  professionals  was  recnilted,  m- 
cludlng  pediatricians,  other  medical  spe- 
cialists, and  non-pbyslclan  qieclaUaU  In 
such  fields  as  nursing,  nutrition,  social  serv- 
ices and  chUd  psychology.  Their  services  wen 
conoentrated  in  a  single  area,  «ri^hiiT<g  pa. 
Uents  to  receive  health  services  within  the 
confines  of  one  place  and  one  period  of  time. 
A  group  of  non-profeeslonals — oommunlty 
health  assistants,  clerks  and  Interpnters, 
most  of  them  Spanish  «p*»WTig  asilstwl  In 
bringing  the  patients  and  the  professionals 
together.  They  also  ensured  that  the  patients 
wen  available  for  such  routine  health 
screening  procedures  as  lead  poisoning  tesU. 
audlology  and  vision  screening,  and  obaerva- 
tion  (In  the  playroom)  for  potential  learn- 
ing disorders. 

But  to  bring  compnhenslve  health  can  to 
so  large  and  mobUe  a  population  necesslUtes 
having  up-to-date  medical  records,  avaUable 
at  very  short  notice  and  at  any  one  of  a 
number  of  different  sites.  This  problem  was 
solved  by  the  development  of  a  unique,  com- 
puter-based Health  InfonnatKm  Syst«n. 
This  system  now  provides  instant  "on-line" 
Information  about  any  patient,  at  any  time, 
and  at  any  clinic  servicing  the  Project.  In 
addlUon.  it  provides  the  patient  with  a  con- 
venient fc^ow-up  appointment,  and  even 
prints  a  recall  note  if  he  doesnt  keep  it.  Fi- 
nally, analysis  of  the  data  stored  in  the  com- 
puter can  be  used  for  detaUed  and  objective 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  Proj- 
ect as  well  as  for  mon  basic  studies  in  the 
field  of  health  services. 

Then  an  many  ways  of  measuring  the 
suocees  of  this  Project.  The  health  status  of 
the  patients  has  been  demonstrably  Im- 
proved. The  staff  has  been  educated.  Every 
worker — professional,  para-professional  and 
non- professional — has  been  trained  beyond 
his  original  ability  and  has  had  his  skills 
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upfradML  Tb*  blch  morals  maA  «zp«rttw  of 
tba  Project  sUfl  hmve.  In  turn,  infactsd  tb* 
mwUcal  studnta  uad  Infliwnoart  their  eholee 
of  careen:  an  unprecectaated  number  of 
tbem  (S4%  of  tbe  1»71  clue)  will  be  pedl- 
atrto  Interns  next  year. 

But  moat  Important  of  aU  la  the  fact  tbat 
thmiaaniU  of  famlllas  have  been  prorlded. 
for  the  flrat  time,  with  exosUant  aU-aroond 
baalth  care,  and  they  hare  learned  to  take 
adrantige  of  It.  It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If 
■o  Talxiable  a  resource  were  to  founder  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Trx  CBiuanr  urn  Tovth  Pbojxct  No.  684 — 
Xjouismxs,  Kt. 

The  establlahmsnt  of  C  *  Y  Project  «6U 
at  the  University  of  I^oulsnUe  School  of 
Medicine.  Department  a<  Pedlatrloi  in  1M8 
was  In  recognition  of  the  specUl  probJems 
and  needs  of  "high  risk"  Infants  and  chil- 
dren. During  three  yean  of  opentton  the 
project  has  been  enlarged  to  procure  key 
personnel,  faculties,  and  squlpment.  and  has 
functtonsd  as  a  team  wlilch  ooordlnatee  all 
health  activities  available  In  this  geographic 
area  toward  the  particular  health  needs  of 
a  given  patient  and  provides  continuing  can. 
"Sgh  risk"  InfanU  bom  at  the  IjOxUsvllle 
OensnU  Hospital  from  Jeftarsoo  County,  Ken- 
tucky and  thoee  children  under  eight  years 
of  age  who  reilde  In  the  Jackson  area  tracu 
57,  50  and  80  o€  JwBtnoa  County  are  regis- 
trants In  the  projsct. 

Over  the  past  three  yean  the  project  has 
continued  to  witness  an  Infant  mortaUty  of 
40  to  50%  lass  than  recorded  In  prior  yean. 
The  center  is  recognlxsd  as  one  of  the  world's 
best.  There  has  been  a  decrease  In  readxnls- 
alon  of  high  risk  infants  and  deaths  within 
the  first  year  of  life.  An  early  time  for  cor- 
rection and  dlagnnals  of  congenital  defects 
hss  been  demonstrated.  In  the  area  of  nu- 
trition, itatlstlcally  significant  decreases  in 
anemia  have  been  obeerved.  Improved  data 
on  human  growth  and  development  for  such 
a  high  risk  population  Is  being  obtained. 
The  recognition  of  the  Increased  medical  and 
social  problems  of  teenage  pregnancies  has 
been  documented  and  is  under  Investigation. 
The  Identification  of  spedflc  problems  k- 
lated  to  the  population  group,  such  ss  iron 
deficiency,  lead,  congenital  defects,  immuni- 
sations, etc.  now  calls  for  correction  and 
prevention. 

The  increased  Interest  of  the  population 
served  in  their  own  health  problems  and  their 
return  visits  and  participation  is  evident. 
The  availability  of  planned  continued  care 
has  been  rewarding  to  many  families  who 
have  been  involved  only  periodically  in  the 
past.  The  Impact  upon  curriculum  of  docton. 
dentists,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  psycholo- 
gists who  come  to  the  center  and  the  con- 
tinuing educational  programs  are  receiving 
much  attention.  There  Is  constant  stimula- 
tion for  the  core  team  to  work  together.  The 
desire  for  group  and  for  self  evaluation  to 
increase  efficiency,  the  opportunity  for  cost 
analysis,  the  utilization  of  the  whole  project 
as  an  instrument  for  change  in  health  care 
and  how  to  determine  priorities  for  a  high 
risk  population  is  being  learned.  The  scope 
of  this  project  is  providing  opportunities  for 
the  whole  community  to  leam  how  personnel 
with  varying  backgrounds  can  work  to  con- 
tribute to  compnhenslve  health  care  for  a 
segment  of  the  population  bom  at  the  high- 
est medical  risk  and  from  the  highest  risk 
environmentally.  The  goal  of  the  center  to 
register  and  provide  care  will  only  be  damp- 
ened by  decreased  funding  or  failure  of  fund- 
ing will  take  away  the  can  of  over  600  "high 
risk"  infants  per  year  and  the  needs  during 
the  preechool  period  ol  over  3,500  children 
will  not  iM  met.  The  deslra  to  can  for  patients 
and  to  train  as  many  disciplines  ss  possible 
In  all  aspects  of  comprehensive  health  care 
to  meet  the  health  needs  and  health  man- 
power needs,  so  much  In  the  public  eye  at 
the  moment.  Is  certainly  on-going.  We  would 


hope  that  the  damoostratlons  of  past  yean 
would  allow  the  continuance  and  expansion 
of  such  programs  as  C  *  T  In  the  devMop- 
ment  of  health  faeUlttes  and  services  for 
an  Americans  such  as  we  and  othen  have 
provided  to  a  lesUlcted  population  with  the 
greatest  medical  and  economic  needs. 

Cwnnrsw  am  Touth  Paaracr  Ho.  043, 
Omaha,   Noa. 

C  ac  T  Project  No.  843  has  been  m  open- 
tlon  at  the  XTniverslty  of  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  since  April  of  1087.  Dur- 
ing this  time  we  have  delivered  continuous 
and  on-going  care  to  approximately  8.000 
children  from  economically  dlndvantaged 
North  Omaha  and  portions  of  South  Omaha. 
As  of  recent  months  we  have  agreed  to  merge 
with  Project  No.  844.  the  other  Omaha  proj- 
ect, so  that  we  may  deliver  health  care  hope- 
fully to  more  people  for  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

The  entire  North  Omaha  area  Is  desperately 
in  need  of  this  form  of  continued  medical 
care.  Funding  for  patient  care  has  not  been 
adequate  in  the  CAT  Program  but  through 
various  agencies  including  the  state  sup- 
ported University  Hospital  we  have  been  able 
to  continue  providing  both  In-patient  and 
out-patient  care  even  when  grant  funds  have 
expired. 

I  believe  that  the  C  ft  T  Program  in  Omaha 
has  at  least  been  a  start  toward  delivering 
dignified  care  to  people  who  otherwise  could 
not  afford  it.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska 
patients  are  seen  intermingled  with  paying 
patients  and  private  patients,  so  that  there 
is  no  distinction  separating  paying  from  non- 
paying  patients. 

Our  project  has  continued  to  under  go 
change  so  that  we  now  oflTer  an  evening  clinic 
5  nights  weekly,  we  operate  a  rather  complete 
■ateUite  clinic  in  southern  Omaha,  and  are 
involved  in  the  planning  of  a  health  center 
in  North  Omaha.  It  is  the  feeling  of  my  staff 
that  should  C  ft  T  Projects  be  discontinued 
the  medical  effect  on  this  large  segment 
(some  40.000  people)  would  be  disastrous. 
Lack  of  availability  of  medical  care  can  only 
lead  to  unrest  among  the  population  and  ul- 
timately more  serious  consequences. 

We  have  appreciated  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  our  attempt  to  pro- 
vide care  for  this  large  segment  of  Omaha's 
populaUon.  Our  C  ft  T  staff  of  some  36  pro- 
feaalonals  in  all  of  the  various  medical  dis- 
ciplines have  an  intense  dedication  toward 
providing  excellent  medical  care  to  all  people 
irrespective  of  their  ability  to  pay.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  this  unless  we  are  adequately  sup- 
ported federally  in  the  yean  to  come. 


MARION  McVITTY:  WORLD  FEDER- 
ALIST AND  AUTHOR  OF  PREFACE 
TO  DISARMAMENT" 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Marion  McVltty,  a 
friend  and  constituent. 

Mrs.  McVltty  was  known  primarily  as 
an  official  UJ*.  observer  for  the  World 
Federalists,  an  organization  in  which  she 
had  been  deeply  interested  since  the 
1940's.  She  was  a  fervent  advocate  of  pre- 
serving peace  through  a  world  organiza- 
tion based  on  enforceable  world  law.  She 
was  the  editor  of  the  Independent  Ob- 
server, an  analytical  newsletter  of  events 
at  the  United  Nations.  One  of  her  main 
concerns  was  disarmament,  a  subject  on 
which  she  wrote  many  articles  and  testi- 
fied before  congressional  hearings  here 


in  Washington.  Her  book,  "Preface  to 
Disannament,"  was  published  in  1969. 

I  know  that  the  United  Nations  and 
all  peace-lovlsg  pecvle  will  feel  the  loss 
of  this  dedicated  woman. 


THE  PUBLIC'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rgcoao  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly popular  rationale  for  exposing 
all  types  of  actions  in  every  sector  of  our 
Nation.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know 
what  the  Oovemment  is  doing  abroad  as 
well  as  here  at  home.  Ilie  public  has  a 
right  to  know  how  the  products  it  pur- 
chases are  manufactured.  Yet  one  ot 
the  greatest  advocates  of  the  public's 
need  to  know — television — now  disallows 
any  inquiry  into  the  deceptive  practices 
perpetrated  upon  those  whose  percep- 
tion it  is  molding. 

Clearly,  in  creating  what  has  been 
called  a  news  documentary — "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon" — Columbia  Broad- 
casting System — CBS — has  deliberately 
misconstrued  and  misrepresented  the  in- 
formation it  received  in  order  to  present 
its  own  view  of  the  public  Information 
activities  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Through  clever  electronic 
manipulation  the  words  of  speakers  were 
rearranged  to  make  an  individual  ap- 
pear to  answer  questions  in  a  different 
way  than  he  did  in  fact  answer  them, 
and  another  individual  appear  to  be  de- 
livering a  statement  he  did  not  in  fact 
deliver. 

By  acting  in  this  manner,  the  pro- 
cedures of  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" have  practiced  what  can  rally  be 
termed  fraud  and  deceit.  The  dictionary 
defines  both  of  these  terms  as  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive,  a  practice  designed  to 
misrepresent.  In  its  actions  CBS  has  vio- 
lated a  relationship  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence. 

This  Is  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
CBS  has  violated  the  trust  placed  In  it 
by  its  viewers.  The  history  of  Its  decep- 
tive practices  includes  the  quiz  shows 
of  the  late  1950's.  a  staged  pot  p€ui;y  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  an  actual  event, 
staged  interviews  and  scenes  relating  to 
an  Invasion  of  Haiti,  culminating  with 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  an  effort  to  redeem  Itself.  CBS  is- 
sued, on  June  29  of  this  year,  a  set  of 
regulations  which  it  said  had  been  in 
effect  for  some  Ume.  The  basic  guideline 
for  these  regulations,  it  claimed,  was 
Issued  In  1959: 

(T)here  shall  be  no  re-creation,  no  stag- 
ing, no  production  technique  which  would 
give  the  viewer  the  impression  of  any  fact 
other  than  the  actual  fact,  no  matter  how 
minor  or  seemingly  Inconsequential. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  certain  operating  stand- 
ards which  apply  to  "all  CBS  produced 
news  and  public  affairs  broadcasts."  In 
filming  a  news  event — such  as  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  one  might  sup- 
pose— staging  of  news  events  or  stories  is 
strictly  forbidden: 
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Spaotfleally,  nothing  should  be  dona  tbat 
creataa  an  arroneous  Imprssinn  of  tlma, 
plaoe,  emit,  person  or  fact. 

It  seemi  dev  tbat  U  thaM  reguU- 
tlons  had  been  In  effect  at  the  time  ol  the 
production  of  'rrte  SeUlnc  of  the  Foita- 
goo."  our  dlaciTiBrion  here  today  would  be 
unneceanry  and  unwarranted,  lliere 
would  be  no  need  for  an  investisatian 
Into  tbe  manner  In  irtiich  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  was  produced. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  thoee  who  (vpoae  any  con- 
gressional action  against  CBS  Is  that  the 
freedoms  would  be  violated.  CBS  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  since  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  printed  media 
and  the  broadcast  media,  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  the  press  is  v>Pllcable 
to  both.  In  attempting  to  establish  the 
identity  between  theee  two  types  of 
media,  CBS  and  Its  supporters  have 
quoted  fnun  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Roeenbloom  against  Metro- 
media. But  they  have  failed  to  present 
the  entire  (q)lnlon  of  the  Court,  which 
states  that — 

Calculated  falsehood,  of  course,  falls  out- 
side the  "fruitful  eierclse  of  the  right  of 
free  qMech." 

In  an  earlier  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  placed  limitations  on  the 
practice  of  deceit: 

(T)he  knovrlng  false  statement  and  the 
false  statement  made  with  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  truth,  do  not  enjoy  constitu- 
tional protection. 

I  submit  that  the  relationship  between 
newspapers  and  radio  and  television  had 
little  bearing  on  the  first  amendment 
freedoms  of  CBS.  By  falsifying  the  facts 
and  by  deceiving  this  public,  this  broad- 
caster has  relinquished  its  right  to  the 
protectkm  afforded  the  press  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

What  is  more,  the  producers  d  this 
television  show  are  seemingly  oblivious 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  thoee  in- 
terviewed. By  manipulating  the  words 
they  said,  and  by  changing  the  tone  of 
their  statements,  CBS  has  denied  them 
the  right  to  ezpreas  their  own  views; 
it  has  denied  them  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  one  of 
CBS'  supporters  is  that  the  purpose  of 
television  is  "to  provide  the  same  es- 
sential, sometimes  painful,  function  of 
keeping  the  public  Involved  in  and  aware 
of  the  worUngs  of  its  society."  In  his 
statement  before  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee,  Mr. 
Frank  Stanton  stated  that- 
One  of  the  most  Indispensable  elements  of 
responsible  dsntooratlc  government  (Is)  the 
right  to  report  freely  on  the  conduct  of  thoee 
in  authority. 

I  have  never  disimted  the  faot  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  be  inf  onned  about 
the  wortlngs  of  their  government.  And 
I  do  not  now  Intend  to  dilute  this  fact. 
Howevo:,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  falsify  the  facts  In  any  attempt  to 
report  on  the  negative  aspects  of  our 
Oovemment's  operation.  Surely,  enough 
can  be  said  about  govemmeoftal  errors 
or  wrongdoing  without  rdylng  iQ>on 
fabricated  ■tatanents  and  events.  It 
seems  obvious  that  if  CBS  had  stileCly 


guarded  the  truth,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  queatlon  its  activities. 

If  indeed  the  people  have  a  right  to  be 
Informed  of  the  activities  of  those  wha 
hold  the  public  trust,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  eo  Informed,  then  this  must 
not  only  apply  to  their  representatives 
in  govemmsnt.  but  also  to  the  mcdders 
of  the  public  percQ>tion. 

It  has  been  shown  in  many  instances 
that  the  public  views  that  which  it  sees 
on  tdevlslon  broadcasts  as  true.  It  right- 
fully assumes  that  when  a  person  is  seen 
on  ttievlslon  his  statement  or  action  has 
been  accurately  portrayed.  For  example, 
during  the  1864  election  campaign,  one 
of  my  constituents  stated  that  she  had 
seen  on  tdevlsbxi  oat  of  the  presidential 
candidates  tearing  up  a  social  security 
check.  In  fact  what  she  saw  were  an  un- 
identified man's  hands  tearing  up  a 
check.  Ibrough  clever  electronic  manip- 
ulation, it  was  made  to  sson  as  if  that 
candidate  was  oiiposed  to  social  security. 
The  woman  was  sure  that  it  was  so,  be- 
cause she  had  seen  it  on  television  with 
her  own  eyes. 

The  public,  then,  has  placed  its  trust  in 
that  which  it  views  on  television.  The 
broadcasters  are  trustees  for  the  people. 
They  are  given  a  valuable  asset  in  ex- 
change for  the  promise  that  they  will 
operate  in  the  public  Interest.  It  would 
seem  evident  that  by  deceiving  its  view- 
ers, this  broadcaster  has  betrayed  that 
trust,  lliere  is  a  serious  question  here 
of  accountability  concerning  the  truth 
of  the  statements  presented.  Broadcast- 
ers must  be  accountable  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  a  trustee,  that  is,  the  public — 
or  its  representatives.  However,  CBS  has 
argued  that  it  is  not  accountable  to  Con- 
gress— the  people's  representatives.  It 
then  becomes  a  trustee  in  name  only, 
since  it  is  accountable  to  no  one. 

CBS  has  placed  Itself  above  both  the 
people  and  the  people's  representatives. 
If  we  allow  the  precedent  to  be  made 
that  the  media  is  not  responsible  to  ei- 
ther, then  the  people  will  believe  noth- 
ing of  what  they  hear  and  only  half  of 
what  they  see. 

Iliose  who  hold  the  public  trust  and 
mold  the  public  perception  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  present  facts  and  events  as 
they  occur.  Pertiaps  a  vaion  diverse  and 
decentralized  broadcast  industry  would 
insure  that  the  p«d)llc  Is  receiving  the 
facts.  I  support  freedom  of  the  press  and 
believe  that  it  is  part  of  what  has  made 
our  country  great.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  freedom  Includes  license  to  practice 
deceit. 


WOMEN'S  POUnCAL  POWER 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given 
permlssioD  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcorb  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  po- 
litical force  was  bom  at  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  which  was  held  over  the 
past  weekend  in  the  Natkm's  Capital. 
More  than  300  women  from  26  States  as- 
sembled to  organise  a  national  women's 
IwUtical  cauctu.  Its  goal,  as  the  confer- 
ence can  said,  was  "to  start  moving 
womanpower  out  of  the  talking  stage  and 
into  practical  poUtics." 


The  conference  set  as  one  of  its  goals 
representation  of  women  in  all  levds  of 
government.  In  both  elective  and  ap- 
pointive office.  In  numbers  proportianate 
to  our  percentage  In  the  population. 

Women  are  53  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can pecHde.  Tb^  turn  out  at  the  poUs  in 
largernumbsrs  thanmsn.  Tliey  do  most 
of  the  drudge  work  In  poUttcs.  But  of  the 
436  Members  in  tbe  House,  only  13  are 
women.  Out  of  100  Senators,  one  is  a 
woman.  Tliere  are  no  women  Oovemors, 
few  big  city  women  mayors,  only  a  scat- 
tering of  women  in  State  and  dty  gov- 
ernment, none  on  the  n.8.  Suprane 
Court. 

The  women  at  the  conference  decided 
that  1972  is  the  year  to  start  ft*^angtT^g 
that.  Certain  speclflc  steps  were  taken. 
National  headquarters  are  being  set  up 
in  Washington.  A  national  coordinating 
council  of  21  women,  to  be  enlarged  to 
26.  was  elected  to  serve  until  a  more 
permanent  structure  is  worked  out  at  a 
larger  conference  early  next  year.  The 
national  council  will  be  sui^lemented  by 
an  assembly  of  representatives  from  each 
State  and  territory  where  local  caucuses 
are  in  the  process  of  being  organised. 

The  prime  aim  of  tbe  caucus  is  to  see 
that  women  assiune  their  rigbtful  plaoe 
as  decisionmakers  and  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can political  life  and  to  speak  out  for 
life-fgihandng  priorities.  Tint  wcKnen 
also  agreed  that  th^  are  prepared  to 
support  men  candidates  who  declare 
themselves  ready  to  fight  for  these  prior- 
ities and  for  the  needs  and  rigtots  of 
women  and  all  under repi  eseuted  groups. 

Those  elected  to  the  national  council 
include:  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  candidate 
for  Mississippi  State  Senate:  Congress- 
woman  BxLLA  Abzug;  Shana  Alexander, 
editor  in  chief,  McCall's  magazine:  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  chairwoman.  President  Nix- 
on's TUsk  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
ResponsibllltieB:  NlkU  Beare.  president, 
Dade  Coimty,  na.,  National  Organization 
for  Women;  Joan  Cashin,  National 
Democratic  Party  of  Alabama:  Congress- 
woman  Shxxlst  Chibholm;  Miary  Clarke, 
California  Women  Strike  for  Peace; 
Myrlle  Evers,  California  dvll  rights  lead- 
er; Betty  Friedan.  author;  JoAnne  Oard- 
ner.  Republican  nominee  for  the  Pitts- 
bun^  City  Council;  Elinor  Ouggen- 
hdmer,  chairwoman.  New  York  City 
Democratic  Advisory  Council;  T.«nnnT^B 
Harris,  Indian  rii^ts  leader;  Wllma  Scott 
Hdde,  chairwoman,  board  of  directors. 
National  Organization  for  Women: 
Dorothy  Height,  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  Olga  Madar, 
vice  president,  United  Auto  Workers; 
Vivian  Carter  Mason,  second  national 
president.  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Midge  Miller,  Wisconsin  State 
representative;  and  Beulah  Sanders,  vice 
president.  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. * 

At  this  point.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rccoio  various  articles  reporting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  caucus  orgaiUsing  meeting 
as  weD  as  the  text  of  my  opetdng  re- 
marks to  the  conference: 


BT  OOiraUHWOMAX  Bblla  8. 

TO  NAnoMAL  Woimr's  Pouticai.  Csncua, 

Statub  Hiltok  Bonis  Jvlt  10.  1971 

I  am  glad  to  asa  you  bare  today.  And  we 

are  gatbarad  to  take  the  naoaaaary  organlai- 

tlonal  Btapa  to  make  aura  tliat  many  of  you 
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upgndaO.  Tike  high  mormle  and  eoqwrtlH  of 
tb«  n<i«]«e(  •tall  bmre.  In  turn,  lafaetad  tte 
BMdkal  Btudaato  «ad  tnflamoad  thalr  eholee 
of  canen:  aa  unpraoadaatad  niuDtMr  or 
ttMm  (94%  of  Um  1971  eUH)  «U1  be  pedl- 
atrle  IntKoa  next  y«v. 

But  moet  Unperunt  of  aU  U  the  faet  that 
thouaanda  of  fmmlllae  hare  been  proTldad. 
for  the  Orat  Ubm,  with  exoaUent  aU-acoonCI 
health  care,  and  they  hare  learned  to  take 
adTantage  of  It.  It  voiUd  be  traglo  Indeed  If 
ao  valuable  a  reeouroe  were  to  foundar  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Trs  CBJLoasN  AMB  ToiTTR  PlkOJacT  Mo.  664 — 
Loxnamxa.  Kt. 

The  establUhoMnt  of  C  *  T  Project  #<M 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  LouisrUle  School  of 
Mertlclne.  Department  of  Pedlatrlca  in  1908 
waa  In  recognition  of  the  apeclal  prebleoM 
and  neada  of  "high  rlak"  Infanta  and  chil- 
dren. During  three  yeara  of  operation  the 
project  haa  been  enlarged  to  proetu*  key 
penonnel,  facUltlaa.  and  equipment,  and  haa 
functioned  aa  a  team  which  ooocdlnatee  all 
health  actlTlttea  available  in  thla  geographic 
area  toward  the  particular  health  aeeda  of 
a  given  patient  and  provldaa  continuing  care. 
"High  nak"  Infanta  bom  at  the  iiOulavUle 
General  Hoapltal  from  Jeffaraoo  County,  Ken- 
tucky and  tboee  children  under  eight  years 
of  age  who  realde  in  the  Jaekaon  area  tracta 
67,  S9  and  80  at  Jefferaon  County  are  regla- 
tranta  In  the  project. 

Over  the  paat  three  yeara  the  project  haa 
continued  to  wltneea  an  infant  mortality  of 
40  to  S0%  laaa  than  recorded  In  prior  yeara. 
The  center  la  reoognlaed  aa  one  of  the  world'a 
beet.  There  haa  been  a  decreaae  In  readmla- 
alon  of  high  rlak  infanta  and  deatha  within 
the  Orat  year  of  life.  An  early  time  for  cor- 
rection and  rtlagnoela  of  congenital  defecta 
haa  been  demonatrated.  In  the  area  of  nu- 
mtlOQ.  atatlatlcally  algnlflcant  decreaaea  in 
anemia  have  been  obeerved.  Improved  data 
on  hximan  growth  and  development  for  such 
a  high  rlak  population  la  being  obtained. 
The  recognition  of  the  Increaaed  medical  and 
aodal  problema  of  teenage  pregnandea  haa 
been  documented  and  ia  under  Inveatlgatlon. 
The  identification  of  spedflc  problems  re- 
lated to  the  population  group,  such  aa  Iron 
deficiency,  lead,  congenital  defecta,  umnunl- 
aationa,  etc.  now  calls  for  correction  and 
prevention. 

The  Increaaed  Intereat  of  the  population 
served  in  their  own  health  problema  and  their 
return  vlalta  and  participation  la  evident. 
The  availability  of  planned  continued  care 
haa  been  rewarding  to  many  famlUea  who 
have  been  Involved  only  periodically  In  the 
paat.  The  impact  upon  curriculum  of  doctors, 
dentlata,  nuraea,  social  workers,  and  paycholo- 
glata  who  come  to  the  center  and  the  con- 
tinuing educational  programs  are  receiving 
much  attention.  There  Is  constant  stimula- 
tion for  the  core  team  to  work  together.  The 
deelre  for  group  and  for  self  evaluation  to 
Increaae  efBdency,  the  opportunity  for  coat 
analyst*,  the  utilization  of  the  whole  project 
aa  an  Instrument  for  change  in  health  care 
and  how  to  determine  priorities  for  a  high 
rlak  population  is  being  learned.  The  scope 
of  this  project  la  providing  opporttuiltlea  for 
the  whole  community  to  leam  how  peraonnel 
with  varying  backgrounda  can  work  to  con- 
tribute to  oomprehenaive  health  care  for  a 
segment  of  the  population  born  at  the  high- 
est medical  rlak  and  from  the  higheat  rlak 
envlroiunentally.  The  goal  of  the  center  to 
register  and  provide  care  will  only  be  damp- 
ened by  decreased  funding  or  failure  of  fund- 
ing will  take  away  the  care  of  over  500  "high 
risk"  infanta  per  year  and  the  needa  during 
the  preechool  period  ot  over  3,600  children 
will  not  be  met.  The  deelre  to  oare  for  patients 
and  to  train  aa  many  disciplines  as  possible 
In  all  aspects  of  comprehensive  health  care 
to  meet  the  health  needa  and  health  man- 
power needa.  ao  much  In  the  public  eye  at 
the  moment,  la  certainly  on-going.  We  would 


hope  that  the  demooatratlona  of  paat  yeara 
would  allow  the  continuance  and  expanalon 
of  auoh  programa  aa  C  *  T  in  the  deveiop- 
raent  of  health  faaUitlee  and  aervleea  for 
all  Americana  auch  aa  we  and  othera  have 
provldad  to  a  realrleted  population  with  the 
greateat  medical  and  eoonomle  aeeda. 

dniwiKW  AMD  TouTH  Pkojsct  Ho.  04S. 
Omara,   Naaa. 

C  &  T  Project  No.  843  haa  been  in  opera- 
tion at  the  Unlveralty  of  Nebraaka  Depart- 
ment of  Pedlatrlca  alnce  April  of  1987.  Dur- 
ing thla  time  we  have  delivered  oontlnuoua 
and  on-going  care  to  approximately  8,000 
children  from  economically  dlMdvantaged 
Iforth  Omaha  and  portiona  of  South  Omaha. 
Aa  of  recent  montha  we  have  agreed  to  merge 
with  Project  No.  644.  the  other  Omaha  proj- 
ect, ao  that  we  may  deliver  health  care  hope- 
fully to  more  people  for  the  same  amount  of 
money. 

The  entire  North  Omaha  area  ia  desperately 
In  need  of  this  form  of  continued  medical 
care.  Funding  for  patient  care  haa  not  been 
adequate  In  the  C  ft  T  Program  but  throi^gb 
varloua  agendea  Including  the  state  sup- 
ported umverslty  Hoapltal  we  have  been  able 
to  continue  providing  both  In-patlent  and 
out-patient  care  even  when  grant  funds  have 
expired. 

I  believe  that  the  C  &  T  Program  in  Omaha 
haa  at  least  been  a  atart  toward  delivering 
dignified  care  to  people  who  otherwiae  could 
not  afford  It.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska 
patients  are  seen  Intermingled  with  paying 
patients  and  private  patients,  ao  that  there 
Is  no  distinction  separating  paying  from  non- 
paying  patients. 

Our  project  has  continued  to  under  go 
change  so  that  we  now  offer  an  evening  cUnlc 
6  nighU  weekly,  we  operate  a  rather  complete 
satellite  clinic  In  southern  Omaha,  and  are 
tnvt^ved  in  the  planning  of  a  health  center 
in  North  Omaha.  It  is  the  feeling  of  my  staff 
that  should  CAT  Projects  be  discontinued 
the  medical  effect  on  this  large  segment 
(some  40.000  people)  would  be  disastrous. 
Lack  of  availability  of  medical  care  can  only 
lead  to  unrest  among  the  population  and  ul- 
timately more  serious  consequences. 

We  have  appreciated  the  support  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  our  attempt  to  pro- 
vide care  for  this  large  segment  of  Omaha's 
population.  Our  C  &  T  staff  of  some  36  pro- 
feaslonala  in  all  of  the  varioiu  medical  dis- 
ciplines have  an  Intense  dedication  toward 
providing  excellent  medical  cfu«  to  all  people 
Irrespective  of  their  ablUty  to  pay.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  this  unless  we  are  adequately  sup- 
ported federally  in  the  years  to  come. 


MARION  McVTTTY:  WORLD  FEDER- 
ALIST AND  AUTHOR  OF  "PREFACE 
TO  DISARMAMENT" 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoiu)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Marlon  McVitty.  a 
friend  and  constituent. 

Mrs.  McVltty  was  known  primarily  as 
an  official  UJJ.  observer  for  the  World 
Faderallsts.  an  organization  in  which  she 
had  been  deeply  Interested  since  the 
1940's.  She  was  a  fervent  advocate  of  pre- 
serving peace  through  a  world  organiza- 
tion based  on  enforceable  world  law.  She 
was  the  editor  of  the  Independent  Ob- 
server, an  analjrtical  newsletter  of  evmts 
at  the  United  Nations.  One  of  her  main 
concerns  was  disarmament,  a  subject  on 
which  she  wrote  many  articles  and  testi- 
fied before  congressional  hearings  here 


in  Washington.  Her  book.  "Preface  to 
Disarmament,"  was  published  in  1969. 

I  know  that  the  United  Nations  and 
all  peace-loving  pec^jle  will  feel  the  loss 
of  this  dedicated  woman. 


THE  POBLXCS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoao  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know  has  become  an  In- 
creasingly popular  rationale  for  exposing 
all  types  ol  actions  In  every  sector  of  our 
Nation.  The  public  has  a  rl^t  to  know 
what  the  Oovemment  is  doing  abroad  as 
well  as  here  at  home.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  how  the  products  it  pur- 
chases are  manufactured.  Yet  one  of 
the  greatest  advocates  of  the  public's 
need  to  know — televisloin — ^now  disallows 
any  inquiry  into  the  deceptive  practices 
perpetrated  upon  those  whose  percep- 
tion it  is  molding. 

Clearly,  in  creating  what  has  been 
called  a  news  documentary — "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon" — Columbia  Broad- 
casting System — CBS — has  deliberately 
misconstrued  and  misrepresented  the  in- 
formation it  received  in  order  to  present 
its  own  view  of  the  public  information 
activities  carried  out  by  the  DeparUnent 
of  Defense.  Through  clever  electronic 
manlpuiAtlon  the  words  of  speakers  were 
rearranged  to  make  an  individual  ap- 
pear to  answer  questions  in  a  different 
way  than  he  did  In  fact  answer  them, 
and  another  individual  appear  to  be  de- 
livering a  statement  he  did  not  in  fact 
deliver. 

By  acting  in  this  manner,  the  pro- 
cedures of  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" have  practiced  what  can  only  be 
termed  fraud  and  deceit.  Hie  dictlcxiary 
defines  both  of  these  terms  as  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive,  a  practice  designed  to 
misrepresent.  In  its  actions  CBS  has  vio- 
lated a  relationship  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence. 

This  is  not  the  first  Instance  in  which 
C7BS  has  violated  the  trust  placed  in  it 
by  its  viewers.  The  history  of  its  decep- 
tive practices  includes  the  quiz  shows 
of  the  late  1950's,  a  staged  pot  pcuty  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  an  actual  event, 
staged  interviews  and  scenes  relating  to 
an  invasion  of  Haiti,  culminating  with 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

In  an  effort  to  redeem  itself,  CTBS  is- 
sued, on  June  29  of  this  year,  a  set  of 
regulations  which  it  said  had  beoi  in 
effect  for  some  time.  The  basic  guideline 
for  these  regulations.  It  claimed,  was 
issued  in  1959: 

(T)here  shall  be  no  re-creation,  no  stag- 
ing, no  production  technique  which  would 
give  the  viewer  the  impreaaion  of  any  fact 
other  than  the  actual  fact,  no  matter  how 
minor  or  seemingly  Inconsequential. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  state 
that  there  are  certain  operating  stand- 
ards which  apply  to  "all  CBS  produced 
news  and  public  affairs  broadcasts."  In 
filming  a  news  event — such  as  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  one  might  sup- 
pose— staging  of  news  events  or  stories  is 
strictly  forbidden: 
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Speciflflany.  nothing  should  be  don*  that 
oreataa  an  aRcoaoua  ImprsaHon  of  time, 
place,  •va&t,  pataoa  or  fact. 

It  ■eems  clev  that  If  those  regula- 
tloDs  had  been  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
production  of  "Tlie  BeUlng  of  the  Penta- 
goo,"  our  dlsCTiBston  here  today  would  be 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  Tbere 
would  be  no  need  for  an  investtsation 
into  the  manner  in  which  "Hie  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  was  produced. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  those  who  oppose  any  oon- 
gressional  action  against  CBS  Is  that  the 
freedoms  would  be  violated.  CBS  has  at- 
tempted to  show  that  since  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  printed  media 
and  the  broadcast  media,  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  the  press  Is  m>pllcable 
to  both.  In  attempting  to  establish  the 
identity  between  theee  two  types  of 
media.  CBS  and  Its  supporters  have 
quoted  from  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Rosenbloom  against  Metro- 
media. But  they  have  failed  to  present 
the  oitlre  («>lnlon  of  the  Court,  which 
states  that — 

Calculated  falaehood,  of  oourae,  falla  out- 
side the  "fruitful  exerdae  of  the  right  of 
free  q>eech." 

In  an  earlier  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  placed  limitations  on  the 
practice  of  deceit: 

(T)he  knowing  falae  atatement  and  the 
false  statement  made  with  reckleee  disre- 
gard of  the  truth,  do  not  enjoy  conatitu- 
tlonal  protection. 

I  submit  that  the  relationahlp  between 
newq^apers  and  radio  and  television  had 
little  bearing  on  the  first  amendment 
freedoms  of  CBS.  By  falsifying  the  facts 
and  by  deceiving  the  public,  this  broad- 
caster has  relinquished  its  right  to  the 
protectioii  afforded  the  press  by  our  Con- 
stitution. 

What  is  more,  the  producers  of  this 
television  show  are  seemingly  oblivious 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  those  in- 
terviewed. By  manipulating  the  words 
they  said,  and  by  changing  the  tone  of 
their  statements,  CBS  has  denied  them 
the  right  to  express  their  own  views; 
it  has  denied  them  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  one  of 
CBS'  supporters  is  that  the  purpoee  of 
television  is  "to  provide  the  same  es- 
sential, sometimes  painful,  functicm  of 
keeping  the  public  Involved  in  and  aware 
of  the  workings  of  its  society."  In  his 
statement  before  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Caauatait  Committee,  Mr. 
Frank  Stanton  stated  that- 
One  of  the  moat  indlapenaabla  elamenta  of 
reeponaible  democratic  government  (la)  the 
right  to  report  freely  oo  the  conduct  of  thoae 
In  authority. 

I  have  never  disputed  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  be  informed  about 
the  woridngs  of  their  government.  And 
I  do  not  now  Intend  to  dispute  this  fact. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  falsify  the  facts  in  any  attempt  to 
report  on  the  negative  avieets  tA  our 
Government's  operation.  Surely,  enough 
can  be  said  about  gdremmental  errors 
or  wroDgdolng  without  rdying  mxn 
fabricated  statements  and  events.  It 
obvious  that  if  CBS  had  stzloUy 


guarded  the  truth,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  question  its  aottvitles. 

If  Indeed  the  people  have  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  activities  of  those  who 
hold  the  public  trust,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  so  informed,  then  this  must 
not  only  anidy  to  their  representatives 
In  government,  but  also  to  the  nndders 
of  the  public  percepti<«. 

It  has  been  shown  in  many  <"ftft"«'^ 
that  the  public  views  that  which  it  sees 
on  tdevlslon  iHtwdcasts  as  true.  It  right- 
fully assumes  that  when  a  person  is  seen 
on  tdevlsion  his  statement  or  action  has 
been  accurately  portrayed.  For  example, 
during  the  1964  election  campaign,  one 
of  my  oonstttuents  stated  that  she  had 
seen  on  tdevislon  one  of  the  presidential 
candidates  tearing  up  a  social  security 
check.  In  fact  what  she  saw  were  an  un- 
identified man's  hands  tearing  up  a 
check.  Ilirough  clever  dectroDlc  manip- 
ulation. It  was  made  to  seem  as  if  that 
candidate  was  opposed  to  social  security. 
Hie  woman  was  sure  that  It  was  so.  be- 
cause she  had  seen  It  on  television  wHh 
her  own  eyes. 

The  public,  then,  has  placed  its  trust  in 
that  which  it  views  on  teievlaion.  The 
broadcastars  are  trustees  for  the  people. 
They  are  given  a  valuable  asset  In  ex- 
change for  the  promise  that  they  will 
operate  in  the  public  interest.  It  would 
seon  evident  that  by  deceiving  its  view- 
ers, this  broadcaster  has  betrayed  that 
trust.  There  is  a  serious  question  here 
of  accountability  concerning  the  truth 
of  the  statements  presented.  Broadcast- 
ers must  be  acooimtable  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  a  trustee,  that  is,  the  public — 
or  its  representatives.  However,  CBS  has 
argued  that  it  is  not  accountable  to  Con- 
gress— the  people's  representatives.  It 
then  becomes  a  trxistee  in  name  only, 
since  it  is  accountable  to  no  one. 

CBS  has  placed  Itself  above  both  the 
people  and  the  people's  rqjreeentatives. 
If  we  allow  the  precedent  to  be  made 
that  the  media  is  not  responsible  to  ei- 
ther, then  the  pec^le  will  believe  noth- 
ing of  what  they  hear  and  on^  half  of 
what  they  see. 

Those  who  hold  the  public  trust  and 
mold  the  public  perception  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  present  facts  and  events  as 
they  occur.  Perhaps  a  more  diverse  and 
decentralised  broadcast  Industry  would 
insure  that  the  public  is  receiving  the 
facts.  I  support  freedom  of  the  press  and 
believe  that  it  is  part  of  what  has  made 
our  country  great.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  freedom  Includes  license  to  practice 
deceit. 

WOMEN'S  POLITICAL  POWER 

(Mrs.  ABZUa  asked  and  was  given 
l>ermiB8lon  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoib  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  po- 
litical force  was  bom  at  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  which  was  held  ova-  the 
past  weekend  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
More  than  300  women  from  38  States  as- 
sembled to  organise  a  national  women's 
political  caucus.  Its  goal,  as  the  confer- 
ence can  said,  was  "to  start  moving 
womanpower  out  of  the  talking  stage  and 
into  praetieal  politics.'' 


The  conference  set  as  one  at  Its  goals 
representation  ol  women  in  all  levds  of 
government,  in  both  deetive  and  ap- 
pointive ofltee.  In  numbers  proportionate 
to  our  percentage  in  the  popalallon. 

Women  are  SS  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Ttiey  turn  out  at  the  poUs  in 
larger  numbers  than  men.  Iliey  domoet 
of  the  drudge  work  in  politics.  Bet  of  the 
435  Members  in  the  House,  only  12  are 
women.  Out  of  100  Senators,  one  is  a 
woman.  Tliere  are  no  women  Oovemors, 
few  big  city  women  mayors,  only  a  scat- 
tering of  women  in  State  and  dty  gov- 
ernment, none  on  the  UJB.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  women  at  the  conference  decided 
that  1972  Is  the  year  to  start  phangtng 
that.  Certain  specific  steps  were  taken. 
National  headquarters  are  being  set  up 
In  Washington.  A  national  coordinating 
council  of  21  women,  to  be  enlarged  to 
25,  was  tiected  to  serve  until  a  more 
pennanent  structure  is  worked  out  at  a 
larger  conference  early  next  year.  The 
national  council  will  be  supplemented  by 
an  assembly  of  rqiresentatives  from  each 
State  and  terrlUsy  where  local  caucuses 
are  In  the  process  of  being  orguised. 

The  prime  aim  of  the  caucus  is  to  see 
that  women  aaaiim^  their  rightful  place 
as  decisionmakers  and  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can political  life  and  to  speak  out  for 
Ufe-enfaandng  priorities.  The  women 
also  agreed  that  they  are  prepared  to 
support  men  candidates  who  declare 
themselves  ready  to  fight  for  these  prior- 
ities and  for  the  needs  and  rights  of 
women  and  all  underrepi  eeeuted  groupe. 

Those  elected  to  the  national  ooimcU 
Include:  Auinle  Lou  Hamer.  candidate 
for  Mississippi  State  Senate;  Congress- 
woman  BxLLA  Abzuo;  Shana  Alexander, 
editor  in  chief.  McCall's  magasine;  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  chairwoman.  President  mx- 
on's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rli^ts  and 
Responsibilities:  Nlkki  Beare,  president. 
Dade  County,  na..  National  Or^misation 
for  Women;  Joan  Cadlin.  National 
Democratic  Party  of  Alabama;  Congress- 
woman  Sbxxut  Cribbolm;  Iftary  Clarke, 
California  Women  Strike  for  Peace; 
MyrUe  Evers,  California  dvll  rights  lead- 
er:  Betty  Medan.  author;  JoAime  Oard- 
ner,  Republican  nominee  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh City  Oouncll;  Elinor  Guggen- 
helmer.  chairwoman.  New  York  City 
Democratic  Advisory  Council;  tMTksnnf. 
Harris,  Indian  rights  leader;  Wllma  Soott 
Heide.  chairwoman,  board  of  directors. 
National  Organlxati(m  for  Women; 
Dorothy  Height,  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women;  Olga  Madar. 
vice  president.  United  Auto  Workers; 
Vivian  Carter  Mason,  second  national 
preddent.  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Midge  MlUer.  Wlsoonstn  State 
representative;  and  Beulah  Sanders,  vice 
president.  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganisation. 

At  this  point,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Ricou)  various  articles  reporting  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  caucus  organising  "«*it*ng 
as  weD  as  the  text  of  my  opening  re- 
martcs  to  the  conference: 


BT   COI 

TO  IfanoKAL  WOMnr'a  PotmcaL  Gaucua, 

Srana  Boroir  HOrl,  twr  10.  1971 

X  am  glad  to  aaa  you  bare  today.  And  we 

are  gatharad  to  take  the  nins— ly  organlaa- 

tlonal  Btapa  to  maka  sun  %bMX  many  of  you 
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win  ba  m  Waablncton 

TlHtoo.  Boi  Joat  m  loMyliU.  not  m 

Uagi  la  thm  eutar  oMoi*  of  pow«r.  trat  aa  full 

eltlMa«imh.ftMaMidaqiul  aliara  of  pidtt- 

MalpMNT. 

Wa  an  ban  to  aarra  noCtaa  tbat,  aa  «•  ap- 
ptmdt  tha  KMHh  amlyaati  of  oar  Watten. 
wa  iMtt  BO  Innpi  tafea  aaoOatf  plaiaa  w  last 
plaaa  toanyoafe.  Wa  an  «Dlac  ta  tmmoA  and 
via  avial  atataa  la  palMteii.  aqnal  pajr  and 
gaBBgnlttaa  In  oar  aork.  (un  aqvaU^  ta  oar 
etvU  rli^ta  and  ta  avary  aapaoC  c<  oar  Uvaa. 

Aad  ««  aaa  flDlnt  to  baUd  a  praeUoal.  laal- 
latlo  pottUoat  movataant  aitb  tbm  Mnngtti  of 
Biniona  oi  waamn  brtiiad  It  to  via  oar  ob- 
jauWM.  OC  ooona,  waYa  watng  to  baw  op- 
pwiUa.  maaj  of  tbam  vary  lavortoat  naan. 

Joat  laat  vaak  Manay  OiU«.  «1m>  la  W 
yaaia  old.  a  vary  avaat  «aB.  and  tba  taaad  of 
tha  Booaa  Jadtoiary  Oamnmoa.  rapaatad  at 
a  tamaalfitM  iiwlnn  bla  fimvlto  aaylag  tbat 
"yoa  oaat  cbaaaa  natara."  that  mmaa  ara 
disacent.  And  baMaa,  1m  aald.  acmaa  mvaBt 
avaa  at  tha  laat  aoppar.  Whan  Z  taaaid  about 
that.  X  told  blm.  '^nayba  aa  aannt  at  tha 
laat  8i9par,  bat  Wraoartataly  aatag  to  ba  at 
thaaaatoaa." 

Tboogh  aa  iMy  rllaagwa  on  arganlaattonal 
aod  tantlaal  pfoWami.  thoaa  of  ua  maatliii 
bar*  today  ara  agraad  on  ooa  point:  WoaMn 
aboold  ba  fony  Tapiaaaui«d  In  tha  p^mttnal 
la  an  bianebaa  of  Oovtm- 
at,  ataU  la?ali  and  tbay  aboold  ba  rapra- 
aantad  aa  amattor  off  rtftat.  aa  a  aiaMar  o/ 

Wa  know  tha  facta.  Woomb  ara  a  naijortty 
of  tha  popnIatVi  Tat  throafhoat  our  his- 
tory and  nov,  M  yaara  aftar  tba  aoCraaa  tIo- 
tory,  thay  ara  BtlU  almoat  tBTMbto  la  Oonni- 
at.  tn  alaetad  poata.  In  high  admlnlamtlTa 
;  poatttaM.  In  tha  Jodlelary. 


half  alava  and  half  frw.  w« 
muA  aak  whathar  oar  nM 
vtth  Ita  popnlatlom  only  half 
flOfanuaant.  And.  at  tbat.  half  ta  an 


In 


Tha  troth  la  that  aMhoogh  wooaan  ara  tha 
larpat  iraap  to  ba  abut  out  of  poutloal 
powar.  thay  ara  not  tba  only  onaa.  A  nawa- 
papar  oolnnuilat  (COayton  VMtobay)  poUKad 
oat  tha  aUMT  day  that  tha  UjB.  Hoaaa  of 
BapcaaantoUiaa  baa  tha  dlatlnetlon  off  balnc 
tha  aaoat  nnraprawntaUTa  body  in  tha  ^ 
and  tha  Bmato  la  not  muoh  battar. 

Ba«h  HOoaaa  ara  rtwntnatad  by  -  .._, 
wblta.  adddla  agad.  aalddla  aad  oppar  elaai 
poaor  ahto  that  ataad  with  thair  backs 
toinad  to  tha  naadi  aad  daaaanda  Off  our  poo- 
pla  for  raaUaUe  obaoga  to  eraato  a  aoolaty 
with  hnmaaa  and  haalthy  valaaa. 

A  raoant  aorray  ahowad  that  buga  num- 
of  Amarleana  baUava  our  oountry  la 
I  fior  a  braakdown.  Thay  aea  aaormoua 
problana  ta  oar  aodaty,  and  cmly  tha  moat 
Ump  aad  Inaffaotoal  afforto  by  tba  OoogiaM 
and  adwamatratlon  to  daal  with  tbasi.  And 
thay  ara  daaply  troublad. 

WoBMn  look  at  a  nation  ran  by  a  mala 
aaaoutlTa  branch,  a  aala  Caagraaa,  a  aiale 
Fantacon.  aad  mala  oarparattc»ia  aad  baaka. 
and  thay  rlgbtty  aak: 

WooM  wa.  If  wa  aharad  aqually  with  man 
tha  aothotlty  off  fofammant,  would  wa  oon- 
dona  tha  manrtlng  off  OMra  thaa  a  tiliuon 
doOata  la  tha  paat  M  yaoia  for  klllij«  and 
uaalaaa  oihaUaa  iHiaa  oar  ettlaa  ara  dytiw  off 
naglaot-^whan  CaaiUlaato  booMlaH  and  hon- 
giy-^vbaa  our  yoaag  poopla  ara  »«*~n— «"g 
mora  and  mora  allanatad  from  a  aoelety  thay 
ragard  aa  without  aoul  or  puipcoaf 

IWltokaot. 

•oaaattaaaa  aa  Z  go  through  tha  rtgoroua 
aad  afftaa  vary  fraataatlag  pfotna  of  twan- 
aantlng  a  half  mOUon  ftoa  my  diatrlot.  a 
tfHtrlct  wMh  ineradlbla  praUana  off  wtiapU 
anrmral.  Z  wondir  ahoot  tha  khid  off ,~ 
wa  eouM  eraato  tf  wa  had  a  truly  ] 
ttva  ooogiaaa. 

off  ^lat  11  off 


aoo; 


W.  Aad  aiippaaa  that  Inatoad  off  ooly 
U  blaoka.  ttaara  wara  dat  tlmaa  aa  many,  and 
that  ■iiiitiaaiMiii  and  q^ofcaavoaaan  for  tha 
Chtcanna  and  Aaarioan  Tndtona  and  othar 
mladrlty  Aaiarleaaa  wara  thaaa  too. 

And  anpalBaa  that  taataad  off  having  Jurt 
mkMla  a«M  and  olfl  man  on  Oapltol  HIU. 
mora  than  half'  off  our  ItopiaaaBlaHiw  wara 
undar  aga  Jd,  aa  la  trua  off  our  pnpwtotloB  aa 
a  wbola.  And  tnitaad  of  mootly  bwalmaiman 
aad  lawyaiB.  wa  had  Bajraaaatatlvaa  of  work- 
ing paopla.  tnMla  nnlnnliti  and  adaoatora, 
Bilgrant  farmworkari  and  haalth  ipadaUati 
and  aodal  workan.  artlata.  city  plaanara. 
■clantlato  and  Vlataam  vaTarana  Amarlf  na 
wboaa  Uraa  aad  aipartancaa  bava  baan 
nuldad  In  tha  laal,  total  Amarlea.  la  our 
tomiaatad.  poUutad,  ovarpopulatad.  aoarad. 
vtotant.  divldad  but  atlU  promUng  and  mag> 
ntlleant  land. 

I  ballava  tbat  auob  a  Ooograaa  would  ba 
battar  aqntppad  to  aiaat  thaproblaaDa  off  our 
aoelaty  than  la  our  praaant  Houaa  of  aaaal- 
Bapraaantatlvaa  and  our  aaml-Banata. 

Z  ballava  that  aueh  a  Ooograaa  would  aot 
toiarato  tha  oouattaaa  Uwa  on  tha  booka  that 
dtaerlatlaato  agalaat  wooam  la  aU  phaaaa  off 
thair  llvoa.  But  aiora  than  that.  Doaa  aayono 
thlak  tbat  with  tbat  klad  off  rapraaantatk>n 
wa  wouM  bava  naebad  tha  twlUgbt  of  tba 
aoth  oantury  without  a  nattooal  haalth  eara 
ayatttn  for  all  AaiHloanar 

Would  a  Oongraaa  with  adaquato  lapra- 
■antotlOB  of  woman  and  othar  groupa  aUow 
thla  oountry  to  lank  idth  in  Infant  mortality 
among  tba  davokipad  aatlona  off  tha  worMT 

Would  thay  allow  a  altuatlon  la  vhlqli 
mnilona  off  klda  grow  up  without  daoaat 
oare  bacauaa  thatr  mothara  bava  to  wovk  fOr 
a  living  and  bava  no  plaoa  to  laava  tbam  or 
alaa  that  wmdamna  woman  to  stay  at  boma 
whan  thay  want  to  work  baeanaa  thara  ara 
no  child  eara  fadUUaaf 

Would  thay  voto  for  ABM^  Inataad  of 
achoola.  MZBVa  taataad  off  daaaot  houalng  or 
baalth  eantaraf  And  doaa  anjnoa  think  thay 
would  bava  allowod  tba  war  ta  Vlataam  to 
go  on  for  ao  many  yaan,  ilaugfatarlng  and 
maiming  our  young  atan  and  the  paopla  off 
Zndoehtnar 

Tou  may  wondar  wby  Z  talk  about  all  thaaa 
laaaaa  wban  wa  bava  mat  hara  to  plan  bow 
to  get  Bkora  women  Into  alaotad  and  ap- 
IMinttva  political  cOoa. 

Z  do  ao  to  raooind  you  that  woaica  political 
laadari  muat  alao  rapraaant  tha  dlvaralty  of 
Amarlpa,  and  tbat  it  la  oartatnly  not  my 
porpoaa  to  raplaca  or  aupplamaat  a  whlto, 
mala,  middle  elaaa  aUte  with  a  whlto,  /amala. 
oUddla  olaaa  ellto. 

Z  balleve  vary  daaply  tbat  the  bopo  of  an 
•flactlva  woman's  political  movament  Uaa 
In  reaching  out  to  Include  thoae  who  bava 
baan  doubly  and  triply  dUfranoblaad — 
reaching  out  to  working  wooMn.  to  young 
woman,  to  black  women,  to  woman  on  wal- 
fara— and  Joining  thair  straigth  together 
with  milUons  off  other  American  women  who 
are  on  tbe  move  all  over  thla  country  d»- 
manrtlng  an  end  to  dlacrlmlnattoa  and 
nghting  for  their  rights  aa  full  aad  equal 
eltlaans. 

I  am  not  elevating  women  to  aalnthood. 
nor  am  Z  suggaatlng  that  aU  woman  share 
the  same  views,  or  that  all  woman  ara  good 
and  aU  men  ara  bad.  Woman  bava  atirmmail 
for  war.  Wooaaa.  Ilka  man.  bava  stoned 
black  children  gotog  to  Intapatad  achoola. 
Women  bava  been  and  are  prajudleed,  nar- 
row-minded, raaeUonary,  even  violent.  5o«m 


They,  of  course,  have  a  right  to  voto  and 
a  right  to  run  for  odioa.  Z  win  defend  tbat 
rli^t,  but  Z  will  not  support  or  voto  for 


But.  rmllatlcalTy.  z  do  not  think  that  wa 
aa  a  national  womeB%  p^ttlffal  movamant 
win  bo  f oread  to  aiaha  anah  uahappy  rbfllffea, 
Zt  la  my  htllaf  ralnforuad  by  aay  iwaiiiMl 
openaneea  In  meeting  and  talklag  with 
woman  aQ  over  this  country— ttet  thara  la  a 
strong  community  off  tntaraat  "»*'«'g  huge 


aumbaea  of  Amarlcan  woman,  a  atrong  oom- 
ntltasent  to  changing  the  diractioB  of  our 
eodety. 

Woman  are  in  tbe  forefront  of  the  paaoe 
movement,  the  dvll  rlghte  and  equal  rights 
movament.  the  envtronaient  aad  eonaumar 
moVamaato.  the  ohUd  care  movement,  the 
movement  to  raclabn  our  dttea  and  oom- 
munltlm  for  humaa  batnga. 

Zn  towna  and  oltlaa  aa  aoroas  tbe  XTnlted 
Statea  tbaie  are  thoumnils  of  young,  middle 
aged  and  tidarly  women  with  a  de^  sense 
of  social  reaponalblllty — whlto,  black  from  all 
ethnic  and  aoelal  groupe — who  woold  make 
splendid  candldatas  aad  outataadlng  polltl- 
oal   laadara.  Some   are  right  hara  In  thu 


Wa  have  to  put  our  orgaalatng  ability  and 
aaetgy  to  work  to  thruat  wobmu  into  poUt- 
ical  power  at  aO  lavala  of  govammant.  Soma 
of  you  may  want  to  start  out  by  running 
for  dty  council  or  tbe  school  board  or  the 
atato  leglalature.  Others  aiay  be  ready  to  go 
for  blgbar  poalttona. 

Thidoubtedly.  acme  of  you  will  run  for 
tha  aiparlanoe  off  bolng  In  a  political  con- 
teat— and  tbat  ean  be  vary  valuable.  But  Z 
would  urge  you  whatever  poaslbla  to  chooee 
your  oandldatee  eaiafully.  Tha  whole  nation 
will  be  watdilng  ua.  We  want  to  eat  goals — 
to  double  or  triple  our  numbers  in  Oongrees 
next  year    and  wa  want  to  ba  able  to  wtn. 

Zn  moat  naeea.  you  are  going  to  have  to 
fight  the  entrenched  male  poUtlcal  burmue- 
radea.  Tou  may  have  to  be  pushy.  No  one 
is  going  to  hand  you  a  nomination  Just 
bacauee  you  hi4>pen  to  be  the  nawt  highly 
quallfled. 

Tou  will  bava  to  build  maaa  aupport  In 
your  ofanmwnltlaa.  among  man  aa  wall  aa 
woman,  aad  you  can  gat  It.  Zt  u  my  ai^e- 
rlenoetbat  if  you  talk  aanaa  about  the  laauaa 
and  damonatrato  creativity,  acttvlam  and 
courage,  people  will  reapond.  Thay  an  eager 
for  ooaatruetlve  laadarahlp.  bacauaa  our 
country  la  in  trouble,  and  they  know  it. 

Z  believe  that  thU  movament  which  wa 
are  starting  hare  today  can  be  of  tmnendous 
importance  In  tbe  lives  of  all  Americans,  ss 
slgnllloant  aa  tbat  flrat  little  convention  for 
suffrage  in  Heneca  Paila  mora  than  a  hun- 
dred yeara  ago. 

But  wa  ara  not  going  to  take  a  hundred 
years  for  the  Ganges  we  seek.  We  cant 
afford  to  watt  tbat  long.  Our  eodety  can't 
wait. 

Tou  can  expect  In  tba  next  few  weeks  after 
thla  meeting  to  aea  a  flurry  off  statementa 
fram  potltldans  about  their  good  Intentions 
on  womsD'e  righto.  Ifayba  even  a  few  women 
wUl  get  joba  or  ba  anwintad  to  odtea.  We 
should  let  It  be  known,  however,  tbat  wa  wUl 
not  be  appeased  by  faAen  geaturaa. 

Thla  atovemant.  which  Z  bope  you  will 
carry  back  to  your  dtlea  and  gtotaa  and  or- 
ganhn  for  aa  bard  aa  you  can.  la  a  earloua. 
far-reaching  movement,  with  long-term 
goala.  We  will  settle  for  noUilng  leas  than 
equal  repreeantotlon  In  all  levda  of  pdltleal 
power.  Wa  abould  demand,  and  get,  woeaen 
in  tha  oaMnet  and  on  tha  VM.  Supreme 
Court.  Zf  I>reddent  Nixon  could  propoea  a 
CarawaU,  tben  be  can  certainly  find  a  doaan 
woman  who  are  better  quallflad  than  tbat  to 
serve  on  our  high  eourt. 

We  should  start  in  1973  by  running  women 
aa  oonvantlon  dalegatea,  for  local.  State  and 
national  cOloe.  We  abould  ''^"r*'!"  '^^ 
woaaen — and  man  candldataa — who  are  good 
on  womanlB  imuaa.  We  abould  work  to  defeat 
thoee  who  ara  not.  With  tha  powar  off  our 
voto  aad  our  organtaed  «0crto.  wa  ean  pUy  a 
very  alfBlfloant  rote  In  tha  naUonal  poUtlool 
party  oonvantlana.  In  the  formulatloa  of 
ptatfoTBia  and  in  tbe  choice  of  candldatae. 

1971  win  be  our  flrat  Mg  teat,  and  that  U 
why  what  wa  do  here  thla  waakand  U  ao 
oraehd.  Z  think  wo  aaa  change  thla  country. 
Z  think  wa  have  tha*  oapadty  to  buUd  the 
kind  off  bumanlatio  eodety  In  which  men  and 
woman  ean  foUy  avpreea  their  creativity  and 
talamte.  Tbat  U  what  Z  would  like  to  see 
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womanpower  used  for.  and  I  hope  that  this 
afternoon,  thla  evening  and  tomorrow  we 
can  get  down  to  the  practical  discussions  of 
bow  to  do  this. 

And  I  hope,  too,  that  although  we  will 
undoubtedly  argue  about  the  best  way  to  do 
thla,  tbat  we  will  set  aside  our  differences 
and  come  out  as  a  united  and  powerful 
movement. 

Woifxir's  National  Poutical  Caucus 

More  than  300  women  from  26  stotes  meet- 
ing at  the  first  organizing  conference  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  ad- 
journed late  Sunday  after  a  two-day  session 
in  which  they: 

Elected  a  steering  committee  of  31  women 
to  coordinate  a  nationwide  effort  to  elect 
more  women  to  public  office  and  to  assure 
greater  participation  of  "the  sUenced  major- 
ity" In  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Called  for  similar  caucuses  to  be  held  In  all 
states  to  begin  planning  a  full-scale  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus  which  wUl  be  held 
"In  the  Southern  or  central  part  of  tbe  United 
Stetes  early  In  1973." 

EstebUah  a  national  registry  of  women  can- 
dldatee  which  will  list  women  running  for 
office  at  all  levels  of  government.  This  reg- 
istry will  be  disseminated  to  all  members  of 
the  Caucus  to  rally  support,  raise  campaign 
funds  and  provide  a  roeter  of  speakers  for  the 
candidates. 

Approved  a  30-polnt  program  of  guidelines 
for  Isatiea  of  deep  concern  to  women,  with 
emphasis  on  sexism,  racism,  violence  and 
poverty.  These  guidelines  were  summarized 
as  follows:  "We  recognize  the  economic  bur- 
den of  such  sweeping  social  change  but  we 
believe  tbat  this  country's  enormous  re- 
sources could  be  more  than  enough.  They 
need  only  be  reordered  to  pay  for  life  instead 
of  death." 

Called  for  the  enlistment  of  women  of  all 
political  persuasions,  economic  levels,  age 
groupa  and  racial  and  ethnic  background  to 
recruit  and  rally  behind  women  candidates 
who  are  conunltted  to  women's  priorities  and 
humanist  goals. 

Urged  reform  of  existing  policies  of  politi- 
cal parties  which  have  excluded  women — 
with  the  specific  demand  that  women  com- 
prise 60%  of  the  delegates  to  both  parties' 
1973  national  conventions  and  that  women  be 
represented  on  every  convention  committee 
and  party  committee. 

"Great  effort  was  nuule  to  explore  every 
viewpoint,"  Ronnie  Pelt,  of  New  York,  tem- 
porary coordinator  said.  "This  meant  all- 
night  seeslons,  impromptu  caucuses,  and  a 
dedicated  and  exhaxistlve  effort  to  consider 
tbe  wide  variety  of  Issues  which  women  face 
today.  I  doubt  that  any  similar  group  of  peo- 
ple, holding  such  dlsjMrate  views  and  c(»n- 
Ing  from  such  varied  backgrounds,  could  have 
established  a  going  organization  In  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  miracle  Is  that  we 
got  together  at  all.  While  we  still  have  many 
problems  to  resolve,  much  was  accomplished 
In  mobilizing  womanpower  for  coming  elec- 
tions. There  was  r  spirit  of  give  and  take 
which  was  gratifying  to  all  of  iis." 

Six  workshops  presented  for  consideration 
of  the  conference  recoaunendatlons  in  such 
areas  as  grass  roote  organizing,  candidate  cri- 
teria and  political  procedures  and  ^rategy. 

As  an  example,  the  grass  roote  caucus  ex- 
plored ways  to  attract  the  uncommitted 
woman  to  political  action  through  common 
Intereste  such  as  equal  rlghte,  child  care 
centers,  welfare  rlghte,  equal  pay  and  promo- 
tion, as  well  as  demands  to  local  party  chair- 
men to  adhere  to  population  percentages  of 
women  In  determining  the  criteria  of  party 
jobs.  Women  who  had  run  for  public  offloe 
exchanged  their  experiences  with  new  voters 
with  freab  ideas. 

The  NWPC  accepted  a  motion  that  addi- 
tional workshop  reporte  will  be  circulated  by 
mall  In  the  next  few  weeks. 


There  were  a  variety  of  od  hoc  caucuaea 
which  met  separately  and  reported  back  their 
consensus  to  the  plenary  seaaion.  Tbe  NWI>C 
adopted  by  acclamation  tbe  report  of  the 
Black  Cauc\u  which  supplemented  the  al- 
ready strong  poelUons  of  all  six  workshops 
against  racism  and  racist  candidates. 

Tbe  attitude  of  tbe  NWPC  was  summa- 
rized by  Rep.  Bella  Abaug  (D.-N.T.)  who 
stated:  "It  is  certainly  not  our  purpose  to 
replace  or  supplement  a  whlto  male  middle 
class  elite  with  a  white  female  middle  claas 
elite." 

Conclusions  of  other  od  hoc  caucuses  were 
also  presented  including  those  of  a  radical 
caucus,  and  one  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
power  of  yoimg  profeeslonal  wooaen.  The  flrat 
emphasized  the  need  for  women's  organixa- 
tions  to  resist  imltetlng  male  hlerarchlal 
structures.  The  second  noted  that  the  young, 
talMited  women  who  often  do  the  bulk  of  tbe 
work  are  too  rarely  given  the  recognition 
and  decision-making  positions.  Both  reporte 
were  accepted  by  acclamation. 

All  vlewpolnte,  serious  and  otherwise,  were 
exidored,  including  one  briefly  considered 
tbat  would  require  the  political  parties  to 
pay  reparations  for  their  systematic  exclusion 
of  women.  Tbe  money  would  be  used  to  fi- 
nance women's  campaigns. 


Elxctxd  Mtmuxis  or  tbx  Womzn's  Natiqmai, 
PouncAi,  Caucus 

Bella  Abeug,  Member  of  Congress  (D., 
N.Y.). 

Sbana  Alexander,  Edltor-ln-Cblef,  McCall'i 
Magazine. 

Virginia  Allen,  Chslrwoman,  President 
Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Women's  Rlghte  and 
Responsibilities. 

Nlkkl  Beare,  Monber,  Dade  County  (Fla.) 
Commission  on  the  Stotus  of  Women;  Presi- 
dent, Dade  County  NOW. 

Joan  Casbin,  National  Democratic  Party 
of  Alabama. 

Shirley  Chlsholm,  Member  of  Congress  (D., 
N.T.). 

Mary  Clarke.  California  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace. 

Myrlle  Evers  (Mrs.  Medgar),  Civil  Rlghte 
Leader  (Oallfomla). 

Betty  Prledan,  Author  of  The  Feminine 
Myttique  and  Pounder  of  Tbe  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women   (NOW). 

JoAnne  Bvans  Oardner,  Republican  Nom- 
inee tor  City  Oouncll,  Plttebiu'gh,  Pa.,  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  Board 
Mentoer. 

Elinor  Ouggenhelmer,  Former  Member, 
N.Y.  aty  Planning  Commission;  Chair- 
woman, N.Y.  City  Democratic  Advisory 
Coundl;  Pioneer  of  Child  Development 
Programs. 

Fannie  Lou  Earner,  Civil  Rlghte  Leader; 
candidate  for  Stete  Senate  (Mississippi). 

LaDonna  Harris,  Indian  Rlgbte  Leader. 

Wllma  Scott  Helde,  Chairwoman  ot  the 
Board  of  Dlreotots  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women. 

Dorothy  Height,  President,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women. 

Olga  Madar,  Vice  President,  United  Auto 
Workers:  Prednct  Delegate,  13th  Congree- 
sional  District  (Detroit,  Michigan). 

Vivian  Carter  Mason,  Second  National 
Preeldent,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women; 
Repreaentetlve  of  Wconen  for  Political  Ac- 
tion (Norf<dk,  Va). 

Midge  Miller,  Repreaentetlve,  Wlsoonsln 
State  Legislature. 

Paula  Page,  Director,  Women's  Center,  U.S. 
National  Student  Association. 

Beulah  Sanders,  National  Welfare  Rlgbte 
Organization,  Vice  Preddent. 

Olorla  Stdnem,  Member,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Policy  Council;  Writer. 

Four  vacancies  will  be  filled  later  to  ex- 
pand tbe  categories  of  repreaentetton. 
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WoMXN  OacANna  fob  Poutical  Powxb 

(By   Bileen   Sbanaban) 

^wclal  to  Tbt  New  York  Tlmaa 

WASHiNOToit.  July  10 — More  than  300 
women  of  varied  ages,  races  and  poUtlcal 
persuasions  met  here  today  to  Inaugurate 
a  National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  Ite 
aim  Is  to  put  more  women  In  podtlons  of 
real  political  power — ultimately  to  see  half 
of  all  dectlve  and  appointive  jobs  In  govern- 
ment filled  by  women. 

Betty  Frledan,  founder  of  the  National 
Organization  for  Women,  who  was  one  of  the 
keynote  q>eakers  at  the  conference,  foreaaw 
such  success  for  the  campaign  that  "It  will 
not  be  a  joke  by  1970,  tbe  300th  anniversary 
of  our  Republic,  tbat  a  woman  might  run  for 
President." 

Throughout  the  opening  aeeston.  aae  theme 
recurred  In  the  spteeches  regardless  of  the 
race,  age  or  political  affiliation  of  the  speak- 
er: that  an  increase  In  the  political  power 
held  by  women  would  set  the  nation  on  a 
course  toward  more  "humanitarian"  policies. 

"We  must  humanize  America  and  save 
her."  said  Betty  Smith,  a  former  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin. 

ciTxs  iirrAirr  MoarALrrr 

RepuMlcan  women,  a  show  of  hands  dis- 
closed, constituted  about  15  per  oent  of  thoee 
attending  the  cmiference. 

Representetlve  Bella  S.  Abzug,  Democrat 
of  Manhattan,  suggested  that  many  laws 
and  programs  would  be  different  "if  we  had 
a  truly  repreaentetlve  Congress" — half  wom- 
en, 11  per  cent  black,  younger  and  oonteln- 
Ing  more  working  pec^e,  teachers,  artiste 
and  so  on. 

Such  a  Congrees,  she  said,  would  not  have 
tolerated  a  nation  that  ranked  14th  In  the 
world  in  infant  mortality  and  that  had  no 
national  health  care  system.  It  woiJd  not 
have  "voted  for  antlballlstlc  minlles  instead 
of  schools,  MIBV's  Instead  of  decent  housing 
or  health  centers."  "And  does  anyone  think 
they  would  have  allowed  the  war  In  Vietnam 
to  go  on  for  so  many  years?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Abzug  drew  tumultuous  applause 
when  she  said  "it  Is  certainly  not  my  pur- 
poee  to  replace  or  sui^lement  a  white,  male, 
middle  class  elite  with  a  white  female,  mid- 
dle class  elite"  in  the  podtlons  of  power  in 
the  nation. 

Instead,  she  said,  she  wante  to  reach  out 
"to  include  thoee  who  have  been  doubly  and 
triply  disfranchised — ^to  working  women,  to 
young  women,  to  black  women,  to  women 
on  welfare." 

Fannie  Lou  Earner,  a  Negro  civil  rlgbU 
activist  from  Mississippi,  announced  to  loud 
cheers  that  she  planned  to  run  not  only  for 
the  Stete  Senate  next  year  but  also  for  the 
United  Stetes  senate  In  1973.  She  would  be 
an  Independent  candidate  opposing  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland,  a  Democrat. 

She  predicted  that  she  might  win  and 
said  she  was  fighting  "for  the  liberation  of 
all  people,  because  nobody's  free  until  every- 
body's free."  "I've  passed  equal  rlghte;  Vm 
fighting  for  human  rlghte,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Eamer  said  she  wanted  to  make  clear 
that  "I'm  not  fighting  to  liberate  myself 
from  the  black  man  In  the  South,  because 
he's  been  stripped  of  being  a  citizen." 

She  said,  however,  that  there  had  been  at 
least  one  instance  In  which  she  had  suffered 
more  for  being  a  woman  activist  than  for 
being  a  black  activist.  Tbe  insurance  on  her 
house  was  canceled  this  year,  she  said,  after 
she  started  speaking  out  about  tbe  condi- 
tion of  women,  whereas  it  was  not  canceled 
during  the  previous  10  years,  despite  her 
work  in  the  civil  rlgbte  movement. 

Olorla  Stelnem,  the  writer,  said:  "Our  aim 
should  be  to  humanise  society  by  bringing 
the  values  of  women's  culture  into  it,  not 
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Blinply  to  put  indlTlduAl  wonun  in  men's 
plmces. 

"W«  wmnt  to  reach  oat  to  every  womftn 
who  la  tired  of  the  mMcullne  mystique  belief 
thAt  Tlolence  U  an  inevitable  or  acoepUble 
way  of  reaolTlng  conflict." 

Bfias  Btelnem  alao  eusgacted  that  the  wom- 
en's political  caucus  taka  sides  on  many 
Isauea.  even  If  that  produced  Internal  argu- 
ment. 

On  this,  she  was  disputed  by  Kvelyn  Cun- 
ningham, a  special  ssslstsnt  to  Oovemor 
Kockefaller,  who  said  the  caucus  needed  a 
spedflc  victory  to  eaUbllah  ItseU  and  shoiUd 
therefore  concentrate  on  one  Issue.  She  did 
not  recommend  a  particular  Issue. 

This  weekend's  organisational  meeting  will 
devise  the  basic  structure  of  the  caucus,  elect 
ofllcers  and  lay  plans  for  participation  In 
the  1973  Prsstdientlal  nominating  conventions 
and  other  pollttcal  contests. 

Many  of  the  speakers  emphasised  the  need 
for  organlaatlcn  and  work  at  the  local  level, 
to  elect  women  to  town  councils  as  well  as 
to  Congress,  and  to  make  the  views  of  women 
felt  In  the  poUtlcally  decisive  suburbs. 

Several  qMakers  alao  made  clear  that  they 
were  not  advocating  that  women  vote  for 
any  woman  ]uat  beostjse  she  was  a  woman. 
At  the  same  time,  some  did  propoee  that 
women  should  cross  party  lines  and  vote  for 
w«U-quallfled  women  regardlaes  of  party, 
particularly  If  the  male  opponent  were  less 
quaUflad. 

Mrs.  Abaug  noted  that  some  women  "have 
screamed  for  war"  and  soma,  "like  men,  have 
st(»ed  black  children  going  to  integrated 
schools." 

Such  women,  she  said,  "have  a  right  to 
vote  and  a  n^t  to  nm  for  office.  I  will  defend 
that  right,  but  I  will  not  support  or  vote  for 
them." 

Mrs.  Frladan  said  that  her  "Internal,  hu- 
torlcal  alarm  clock"  told  her  that  "the  wom- 
en's movament  has  crested  now  and  must 
beooma  political  If  it  U  not  to  daeUne." 

Women  cannot  be  satirtled  with  menial 
chcrea  and  token  offices,  she  said,  "while  men 
get  their  hands  dirty  with  the  real  buaineas 
of  running  the  country." 

At  that  point,  someone  In  the  audience 
called  out,  "let's  have  some  dirty  older 
women." 

(ftom  the  Washington  Post,  July  11. 1071] 

WoMSN  OBOAjnaB  roa  Moaa  Fowb 

(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

Pour  American  women  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  a  man's  world — Rep.  Bella  Ab- 
aug (D-N.T.),  Fannie  Lou  Hamar,  Olorla 
Btelnem  and  Betty  ftiedan — Joined  yeater- 
day  in  urging  fuU  poUUcal  power  for  woman. 

Opening  a  weekend  meeting  of  a  new 
group  called  the  National  Woman's  Political 
Cauciu.  they  called  for: 

Equal  representation  for  women  on  all 
government  bodlea. 

Equal  female  repreaentatlon  at  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  national  nominating 
conventions. 

Organlatng  and  educating  the  female  elec- 
torate to  "thruat  woman  into  political  power 
at  all  levels  of  government." 

Campaigning  for  candldatea,  male  and  fe- 
male, "who  are  good  on  women's  Issues." 

Addressing  approximately  70  women  at  the 
opening  seaston.  Journalist  and  female  rights 
activist  Olorla  Stelnem  said:  "We  dont  want 
to  elect  female  Uncle  Toms  who  are  them- 
selves imitating  men.  and  who,  once  in 
power,  only  serve  to  keep  their  slaters  down. 

"But  we  do  want  to  take  our  rightful  po- 
sition as  60  per  cent  of  every  elected  and  ap- 
pointed body  in  this  cotmtry.  No  one  gives 
poUUcal  power.  It  must  be  taken.  And  w« 
will  take  it." 

Mrs.  Friedan,  author  of  "The  Feminine 
Mystique"  and  a  proponent  of  women's 
rlghU  since  the  early  ItMOa,  said  that  "what 


we  need  la  p<dltlcal  power,  ouraalvea.  With 
men  (comprising)  00  or  99  per  cent  of  the 
House,  Senate,  the  State  Assembly.  City  HaU, 
women  are  outside  the  body  politic." 

She  crttidaed  President  Nixon  for  falling 
to  releaae  or  take  action  on  the  report  of 
his  task  force  on  woman's  rights  and  respon- 
sibiUties. 

"It  is  a  remnant  of  our  own  self-denlgra- 
tlon.  the  put-down  we  finally  do  to  ouraelvea. 
to  think  that  a  woman  is  "pushy'  or  'un- 
femlnlne'  or  'elitist'  or  on  an  'ego  trip'  to 
want  to  run  for  political  office."  Mrs.  Friedan 
aald.  "It  is  hoped  that  there  are  thousands 
of  us  sufficiently  liberated  now  to  take  on 
the  reapoosibllity  and  demand  the  rewards 
of  nmnlng  for  p^tloal  office." 

Rep.  Abaug  urged  the  caucus  to  set  a  goal 
of  doubling  or  tripling  the  women  in  Coo- 
greas  next  year.  She  outlined  a  strategy  which 
would  "start  in  1073  by  running  women  as 
convention  delegates,  for  local,  state  and 
naUooal  office. 

"We  should  campaign  toe  women— and 
men  candldatea — who  are  good  on  women's 
issues.  We  should  work  to  defeat  thoee  who 
are  not.  With  the  power  of  our  vote  and  our 
organiaed  efforts,  we  can  play  a  very  signifi- 
cant role  In  the  national  political  party  con- 
ventions. In  the  fc»mulatlon  of  platforms 
and  in  the  choice  of  candldatea." 

Rep.  Abaug  asked  that  the  women  actlv- 
iste  set  aside  their  dillerencee  and  act  as  a 
"United  and  powerful  movament." 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  long  time  dvll  rlghte 
activist  from  Mississippi,  received  a  standing 
ovation  after  issuing  a  plea  for  unity  ^mnng 
blacks,  youth  and  womren. 

"Hooking  up  theae  mlnorltlea."  she  said, 
"and  we'd  become  one  hell  of  a  majority." 

Femalea  make  up  an  eatlmated  S3  per  cent 
of  the  population.  The  caucus  leaders  note, 
however,  that  only  one  female  is  a  U.8.  sena- 
tor and  only  13  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  BepreaentaUves.  There  are  no  fe- 
male governors. 

The  caucus,  which  meete  again  today  In 
the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel,  was  organiaed  to 
turn  the  women's  liberation  movement  Into 
more  poUtlcaly  constructive  <'J»>nn^»if 

The  group's  tentative  program,  to  be  dla- 
ciiased  today.  caUs  for  tripling  the  women  la 
Congraaa.  to  SO,  by  the  1073  electiona.  By  the 
year  3000.  the  caucus  wante  to  have  women 
In  all  braochea  of  government  in  numbers 
"at  least  ^proxl mating  their  percentage  oC 
the  total  population." 

Tentative  goals  also  include  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  to  fill  the  next  vacancy  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Rep.  Abaug  told 
the  women  that  "if  President  Nixon  could 
propose  (O.  Harrt^d)  Carswell.  then  be  can 
certainly  find  women  who  are  better  quali- 
fied than  he  to  serve  on  otir  high  court." 

The  caucus  is  alao  considering  plans  tat  a 
national  women's  political  convention  in 
early  1073. 

The  ooaventloD  Is  envisaged  aa  establish- 
ing a  national  forum  for  women  candldatea. 
setting  criteria  for  supporting  or  opposing 
candidates  and  adopting  policy  statements. 
It  also  would  designate  spokeamen  to  lead 
women's  lobbies  at  the  1073  poUtical  party 
conventions. 

WOMCXN  Acnvxars  Map  Trxxx  "Bsvolutiok" 


(By  IsabeUe  Shelton) 

Three  hundred  women  activlste  met  here 
yesterday  to  launch  what  one  of  their  speak- 
«n  called  "no  simple  reform — really  a  revolu- 
Uon." 

One  o<  their  prime  demands,  since  women 
represent  53  percent  of  the  electorate,  U  that 
women  ahould  bold  at  least  S3  percent  of 
the  appointive  and  elective  officers  in  the 
nation. 

"We  hope  to  reach  out  to  women  acroas 
the  cotmtry — to  every  woman  whoee  abUltles 
have  been  wasted  by  the  second-class,  sub- 


servient, underpaid  or  powerless  positions  to 
which  female  human  beings  are  consigned." 
aald  women's  liberation  leader  Gloria  Bteln- 
em at  the  opening  seasion  yesterday  of  the 
two-day  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel. 

"■VBtT  MUfoarrr  woman" 

We  hope  to  reach  every  woman  who  site 
at  home,  with  little  control  over  her  own  life, 
mucii  leea  the  powerful  institutions  of  the 
country,  wondering  if  there  isn't  more  to  life 
than  this  .  .  .  every  minority  woman  who 
has  endured  the  stigma  of  being  twice-differ- 
ent from  the  white  male  ruling  class  . . .  every 
woman  who  has  experienced  the  rldiciUe  or 
hostility  reaerved  by  this  country — and  often 
by  its  political  leaders — for  women  who  dare 
to  expreas  the  hopes  and  ambitions  that  are 
natural  to  every  human  being,"  Miss  Stelnem 
added. 

"We  want  to  take  our  rightful  position  aa 
BO  percent  of  every  elected  and  appointed 
body  in  this  country,"  she  declared. 

"No  one  glvee  political  power.  It  miut  be 
taken.  And  therefore  we  will  take  It." 

"We're  here  to  serve  notice  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  300th  anniversary  of  our  nation, 
we  will  no  longer  take  second  place  or  last 
place  to  anyone,"  said  Rep.  Bella  Abaug, 
D-N.T. 

"We  will  settle  for  nothing  leas  than  equal 
repreaentatlon  in  all  levels  of  political  pow- 
er," she  added.  "We  should  demand,  and  get, 
women  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court.  If  President  Nixon  could  pro- 
poee a  Carswell.  then  he  can  certainly  find 
a  doaen  women  who  are  better  qualified  than 
that  to  serve  on  our  Supreme  Court." 

Mrs.  Abaug  said  she  beUeves  "that  this 
movement  which  we  are  starting  here  today 
can  be  of  tremendous  Importance  in  the 
Uvea  of  all  Americans,  as  stgnlfloant  aa  that 
first  little  convention  for  suffrage  m  Seneca 
Falls  more  than  a  100  years  ago. 

"But  we  are  not  g(^ng  to  taka  100  years 
for  the  changea  we  seek,"  she  aaserteO.  "We 
cant  afford  to  wait  that  long." 

XMrSCT  AT  poixa 

Betty  Friedan.  author  of  "The  Feminine 
Mystique."  said  that  if  women  organize  and 
work  together  between  now  and  November 
1973.  they  can  "upaet  all  the  old  political 
rulea  and  tradltl<ms"  and  have  more  of  an 
Impact  on  the  election  outocme  than  the 
millions  of  new  18-year-old  voters. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamar,  a  black  dvll  rlghta 
leader  from  Mlasisalppi,  told  the  conference 
that  "America  is  sick,  man  la  sick.  Something 
has  got  to  change  in  thia  country,  and  we 
cant  stand  around  waiting  for  the  white 
male  to  change  it." 

She  will  run  for  office  in  Mississippi,  she 
said — this  year  for  the  state  senate,  and  next 
year  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  taking  on  incum- 
bent Democratic  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland. 

Evelyn  Cunningham,  special  assistant  to 
New  Tork  Qov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  told  the 
conference  that  "I  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
nut  to  be  here — I'm  black,  I'm  a  woman.  I 
live  m  Harlem,  and  I'm  also  a  Republican. 

"But  from  my  black  woman's  head  I  want 
to  insist  that  this  caucus  abaolutely  must 
aggrassively  seek  the  full  participation  of 
blacks  and  of  Republicans." 

Betty  Smith,  a  Republican  party  official 
from  Wisconsin,  urged  the  women  to  work 
in  caucuses  through  their  existing  political 
parties  rather  than  try  to  form  a  new  wom- 
en's party. 

Paula  Page,  director  of  the  women's  center 
of  the  National  Student  Association,  argued 
that  atmply  working  to  elect  more  women  to 
public  office  Is  "superfluous"  and  "counter- 
productive for  any  woman  who  is  genuinely 
concerned  about  eliminating  sexual  stereo- 
typing." 

"To  paraphrase  Malcolm  X.  if  you  want  a 
revolution,  you  dont  ask  the  oppreaeors  to  let 
you  Join  them,"  she  said. 
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WoicxN'a  Caocub  Sxkks  U.S.  Ban  on  Sxx  Bias 
(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus — 
a  new  coalition  of  female  activists  and  politi- 
cal leaders — announced  plans  yeaterday  to 
seek  adoption  of  a  37th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  protecting  women  against  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Support  of  an  Eq\ial  Rlghte  Amendment, 
which  died  last  October  in  a  snarl  of  riders 
attached  In  the  Senate,  waa  one  of  a  long  list 
of  reeolutlona  passed  by  the  women  during 
a  two-day  meeting  here. 

Caucus  organizers  Liz  Carpenter,  Betty 
Friedan,  Rep.  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.T.).  Olorla 
Stelnem.  Rep.  Shirley  Chlaholm  (D.-N.T.) 
and  LaDonna  Harris  (wife  of  presidential  as- 
pirant Sen.  Fred  Harris)  announced  other 
goala: 

A  full-scale  National  Women'a  Political 
Caucua  convention  to  be  held  "In  the  aouth- 
ern  or  central  part  of  the  U.S.  early  in  1073." 

Tripling  the  number  of  women  In  Congreaa 
In  the  1973  electiona. 

Reform  of  existing  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties,  "which  have 
excluded  women."  Spedflcally.  the  women 
demand  that  femalea  "comprlae  SO  per  cent 
of  the  delegates  to  both  parties  1973  national 
conventions  and  that  women  be  represented 
on  every  convention  committee  and  party 
committee." 

Repeal  of  all  laws  effecting  a  woman's  right 
to  decide  her  own  reproductive  and  sexual 
life.  The  plank  la  aimed  at  reforming  abor- 
tion and  contraception  laws  in  many  states. 

Changea  of  the  Social  Security  System, 
which  the  caucua  says  discriminates  against 
families  with  working  women. 

In  addition  the  women  elected  a  31 -mem- 
ber steering  committee  to  coordinate  the  cau- 
cus' future  work.  Among  those  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Shana  Alexander,  editor-ln-chlef 
of  McCall's  Magawlne.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  a 
civil  rlghte  leader  from  Mississippi,  and  My- 
nie  (Mrs.  Medgar  Evers).  Abzug,  Stelnem. 
Friedan  and  Harris  were  alao  elected. 

The  women  are  reserving  four  other  seate 
on  the  steering  committee  for  Sp&nlsh-speak- 
Ing  and  for  yoimg  females,  caucus  member 
Olorla  Stelnem  said. 

Asked  whether  their  program  called  for 
reform  of  the  traditional  courtesies  which 
men  extend  tovrard  women — lighting  their 
cigarettes  and  holding  doors  open — Stelnem 
said  that  thoae  were  "human  courtesies"  and 
peripheral  to  the  woman's  search  for  simple 
Justice. 

When  ref  wence  was  made  to  the  shouts  and 
Interruptions  with  which  the  women  greeted 
their  guest  speakers  Sunday — former  Sena- 
te Eugene  McCarthy  and  peace  advocate 
Benjamin  Spock — Stelnem  said  that  the 
women  had  "given  up  on  them."  ^Kick's 
books,  she  said,  had  created  "guilt  and  prob- 
lems" for  huge  numbers  of  American  women, 
and  In  that  context  she  did  not  see  the  wom- 
en's behavior  as  discourteous. 

Spock,  who  drew  the  women's  wrath  be- 
cause he  bad  written  that  the  woman's  place 
Is  In  the  home  and  with  the  child,  admitted 
be  had  been  a  "sexist"  and  had  written  some 
"foolish  and  imwlae"  things.  He  said  be  has 
revlaed  hla  views  considerably  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  "Decent  and  Indecent." 
adding  that  he  "would  get  to  work"  to  revise 
his  widely  read  child  care  book. 

While  the  women  were  announcing  support 
for  an  equal-righta-for-the-sexea  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  the  primary  House 
sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Rep.  Don  Edwards 
(D-Callf.) ,  Issued  an  i4>peal  to  women's  orga- 
nisations to  mount  a  nationwide  campaign 
in  support  of  his  attempt  to  give  new  life  to 
the  amendment. 

Edwards,  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee that  ortglnally  approved  the  amend- 
ment In  the  form  the  women  want,  asked  the 
women  to  lobby  to  remove  a  crippling  provi- 
sion attached  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


The  rider  would  exempt  women  from  the 
draft  and  allow  states  to  enact  "reasonable" 
laws  baaed  on  sex  differences. 

Last  year  the  House  approved  the  amend- 
ment when  It  waa  brought  to  the  floor  after 
bypassing  the  Judiciary  Committee.  When 
the  Senate,  however,  failed  to  act,  the  amend- 
ment died.  It  has  been  reinforced  this  year 
by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) . 

Cattcus  Goss  PxaacANXNT 
(By  IsabeUe  Shelton) 

The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
held  here  last  weekend  by  a  broad  croes  sec- 
tion of  300  women  from  36  states,  announced 
plans  yesterday  to  become  a  permanent  orga- 
nization. 

It  plans  to  organize  at  the  grass-roote  level, 
across  party  lines,  to  gain  real  political  power 
for  women. 

One  of  ite  flrst  objectives  will  be  to  Insist 
that  women  comprise  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  delegations  to  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  next  year. 

Ultimately,  It  seeks  to  assure  that  half  of 
all  the  appointive  and  elective  poste  In  gov- 
ernment are  held  by  women — who.  caucus 
Btatemente  point  out.  constitute  53  percent 
of  the  electorate. 

The  conference  announced  selection  of  a 
31-member  steering  committee,  which  will 
plan  a  much  larger  caucus  to  meet  In  the 
southern  or  central  U.S.  early  In  1973. 

The  policy  committee  Includes  several 
Democrate,  at  least  two  Republicans,  several 
blacks,  and  several  representatives  of  large 
organizations.  "At  least"  four  more  members 
win  be  added,  to  plug  the  gape  the  women 
say  they  recognize  exist  In  underrepresenta- 
tion  of  some  groups. 

More  young  people  will  be  added,  and  at 
least  one  Chicago  representative.  The  women 
also  would  like  a  few  more  Republicans  visi- 
ble In  their  top  leadership,  because  they  are 
very  determined  to  carry  their  flght  acroas 
party  lines. 

"We  are  going  to  work  for  Justice  and  an 
end  to  our  second  class  status,  the  way  all 
second  class  groups  In  this  coimtry  have 
done — by  becoming  a  true  political  power, 
the  policy  committee  declared  in  a  statement. 

At  a  press  conference  yesterday  on  Capitol 
Hill,  caucua  leaders  announced  a  number  of 
"guidelines"  that  it  hopea  all  women  candi- 
dates will  adopt.  They  include: 

Paaaage  of  the  Equal  Rlghte  Amendment 
("Any  man  or  woman  who  votes  against  It  In 
Congress  may  find  It  very  difficult  to  return 
to  political  life"  after  1973,  If  the  caucus 
organizes  women  the  way  It  plans  to,  said 
Rep.  Bella  Abzug,  D-N.T.,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  new  policy  committee. 

"Enforcement  of  all  existing  and  proposed 
antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws,  such  as  Title  vn 
of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act,  and  the  Equal  Pay 
Act — ^plus  the  Important  addition  of  a  'cease 
and  desist'  clause  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Conunlsslon." 

"Adequate  shelter  for  all  Americans  and 
an  end  to  discrimination  against  women, 
especially  families  with  women  heads  and 
welfare  mothers." 

"Elimination  of  the  many  tax  Inequities 
that  affect  women  and  children." 

"Repeal  of  all  laws  that  affect  a  woman's 
right  to  decide  her  own  reproduction  and 
sexual  life." 

"Fair  treatment  of  working  women,  includ- 
ing f\ill  tax-deductions  for  chUd  care  and 
househcdd  expenses;  maternity  leave  and 
volvmtary  parental  leave  for  childbirth; 
change  of  the  Social  Security  System  to  end 
discrimination  against  families  with  working 
women;  and  an  end  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic degradation  of  woman,  whether  by  em- 
ployers or  by  unions." 

"An  Immediate  withdrawal  from  the  war 
In  Indochina,  but,  more  than  that,  an  end 
to  the  use  of  physical  violence  as  an  accept- 
able way  of  resolving  conflict." 


The  caucus  set  aside,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, a  suggestion  that  came  up  during  ite 
weekend  meetings  that  women  finance  their 
political  campaigns  by  denxandlng  rejiara- 
tlons  from  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  for  "having  been  (^pressed"  for  so 
long. 

There  was  a  little  talk  yesterday  of  turning 
to  economic  boycotte  if  povrer  cannot  be  at- 
tained through  political  means,  but  the  chief 
thrust  of  the  caucus  clearly  waa  toward  the 
latter  route. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissltHi  to 
address  the  House,  fc^owlng  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Waloh.  for  1  hour,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extoid  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McClosket,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Bkll,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MiLLKR  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  HoKTON,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Tkrrt,  for  1  minute,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Abourkzk)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  today,  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rxuss,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Aspnr,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DuLsxi,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Praskr.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OoNZALKz,  todJay,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  R&RicK,  today,  for  10  minutes, 

Mr.  OuBSXR,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MzLCHXR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Walsh)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ctn.vxR  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  BuRXi  of  Massachusetts  to  extend 
remarks  following  vote  on  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mrs.  Suu.iv AH  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Abkttg  preceding  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  HouniLD,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  during  consideration  of 
the  contempt  citation  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Maodkn,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  du  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  RoBxsoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CoMTi. 

BCr.  Archxr. 

Mr.  Dcrwinsxi  In  two  InstanceB 
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Mr.  Wtmah  In  three  Inntancew. 

Mr.  MiLi.n  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  DoHCAir. 

Mr.  Pish  in  two  Inatances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  CHAMBiXLAnr. 

lit.  RUMZZL. 

Mr.  SPUMcm. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilsom  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  STKicn  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  HosMXB  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Nklsxh. 

Mr.  COVCHLIIT. 

Mr.  Puck  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AsHBKooK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClosxst. 

Mr.  Micbil. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AsoTTuzK)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AsFiN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Btxon  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  DmrAK. 

Mr.  MnsPHT  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ASHLIT. 

Mr.  Bbgich  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Waldb  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Kn.BSBG. 

Mr.  RooKKs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  LscoxTT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stxko  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pattkn  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Binoham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  CxLLxi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  OoNZALcz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  JoNcs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Waldix)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Rtan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BnfGBAii. 

Mr.  MooxHXAo  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
nocn. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

968.  A  communlcAtlon  from  the  Pr«sl<lent 
of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  an  urgent 
approKUUon  request  Tor  fiscal  year  1973  for 
emerMncy  employment  assistance  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  (H.  Doc.  93-143);  to 
the  Co&Qnlttee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

959.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  signed  for  foreign  currencies 
during   May   And   June.    1971,    pursuant   to 


Public  Law  85-138;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

9S0.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  lO  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  the  sppolntment  by 
the  President  of  certain  additional  persons 
to  the  service  academies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

961.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  15th  program  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  for  calendar  year  1970,  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  International  Travel  Act 
of  1981,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJi.  4874.  A  bUl  to  allow  for  the  ImposlUon 
of  restrictions  on  the  imports  of  unabeUed 
filberts;  with  amendments  (Bept  No.  93- 
347).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HH.  5835.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(3), 
section  8c(e)(I),  and  secUon  8c(7)(C)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended.  (Rept.  No.  93-348). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  535.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  9887.  A  bUl  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  ageocies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (Rept  No.  93-350) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Frank  Stanton  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System,  Inc.  (R^t  No. 
93-349).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BTRNE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  431.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits  for  certain  survlvixig  dependents. 
(Rept.  No.  93-361 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  al  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BTRNE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  1409.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  restric- 
tion on  the  use  of  certain  private  institu- 
tions under  the  dependents'  medical  care 
program;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
93-353).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4806.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement and  retention  of  judge  advocates 
and  taw  specialist  officers  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  (Rept.  No.  92-353.)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. B.S..  4739.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3107 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-354). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

B<r.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6733.  A  bill  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps 
officer  candidate  programs;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-355).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8734.  A  bill  to  smend  section  309 


(a)  and  (b)  of  title  37,  United  SUtee  Code, 
to  provide  Increased  subsistence  allowances 
for  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
members;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  93- 
358).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B'TRNE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8358.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
Authority  to  pay  special  allowanoes  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  offset  expenses  Incident  to  their  evac- 
uaUon.  (Rept.  No.  93-357.)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  8856.  A  biU  to  amend  UUes  37  and 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  promo- 
tion of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  in  a  mlmrtng  status;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-358).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkllt,  Mr.  DntGxix,  Mr.  MosHm, 
Mr.  Lknnon,  Mr.  Kxtth,  Mr.  Rookbs, 
Mr.  OooDLXNO,  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  Mc- 
CiosKXT,  Mr.  CiJUiK,  Mr.  Maiuiabo, 
Mr.  BiAooi.  Mr.  Ruffc,  Mr.  Andkb- 
BON  of  California,  Mr.  Ouftin,  Mr. 

FOISTTHX,    Mr.    DC    LA    OASZA,    Mr.    DO 

Pont.  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  tlnxs  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Tdouian,  Mr.  Btknx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ashlxt,  and  Mr. 
MuxpHT  of  New  York) : 

Hit.  9737.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

HJl.  9738.  A  bUl  to  create  an  additional 
judicial  district  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 

HJl.  9739.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJi.  9730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  certain  employees  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 

H.R.  9731.  A  biU  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  child-care  facilities  in  low-rent  housing 
projects,  and  to  provide  that  the  eligibility 
of  a  family  remain  in  such  a  project  despite 
increases  in  its  total  Income  shall  be  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  Income  of  the  head  of 
such  famUy  (or  its  other  principal  wage 
earner) ;  to  the  (^mmlttee  on  wmnfc«ng  ^nd 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  9733.  A  bUl  to  amend  tKle  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  emergency  leave  and 
ordinary  leave  for  compassionate  reasons 
granted  to  servicemen  stationed  overseas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  9733.  A  blU  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant visas  avaUable  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9784.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Itemized 
deduction  for  motor  vehicle  insurance  pre- 
miums; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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BylCr.  HAUPKBH: 
H.R.  9736.  A  bUl  to  extend  commissary  and 
exchange  prlvUages  to  certain  disabled  veter- 
ans and  the  widows  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans; to  the  Commtttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HAYS   (for  hlnwelf,  Mr.  Pxs- 
Kixa.  Mr.   MoixoHAif,  Mr.   Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Viooarro,   Mr.  Pucx  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Tatlos,  Mr.  BaooKS,  Mr. 
Mn.LKB   of   California,   Mr.   EiLBzac, 
Mrs.   Hicks   of   Masaacbiuetts,   Mr. 
DnwiKSKi,  Bfr.  Moasx.  Mr.  Mona- 
oan,  Mr.  Halfbkn,  Mr.  RoacNTHAi., 
Mr.   SiSK,  Mr.   Folton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  MoaoAN,  Mr.  AmmsoN  of 
Illinois,  Blr.  Podxu.,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr. 
WOLVT,  Mr.  AspiN,  and  Mr.  Rxxs)  : 
HJl.  9738.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  atrip  coal  mining,  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  strip 
ooal  mining  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Ui.  HAYS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Hauet,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Cab- 
NXT,    tSi.    Kabth.    Mr.    Schnkxbxli, 
*  Mr.   Babbxtt,  Mr.  Pkppkb,   Mr.   Pat- 

man.  Mr.  Na.  lilr.  Dttlski.  Mr.  Oal- 
LAOHXB.  Mr.  CXttUKB,  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr. 
Bbasco.  and  Mrs.  Obasso)  : 
HJl.  9737.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  strip  ooal  mining,  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,   and  reclamation  of  strip 
coal  mining  areas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Addabso,  Mr.  Anoxbson  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Annttnzio,  Mr.  Abchxb,  Mr. 
Baduxo,    Mr.    BoiJUfD.    Mrs.    Cms- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen.    Mr. 
CONABLX.  Mr.  CouGRLiN,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  VlrglnU,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.    Dbinan,    Mr.    Eblxnbobn.    Mr. 
BscH,   Mr.   FISH,   Mr.   Flowxbs,   Mr. 
William  D.  Fobd.  Mr.  Fbknzel,  Mr. 
Fbxt,  Mr.  Oallaghxb,  and  Mr.  Gab- 
mats)  : 
HJl.  9738.  A  bUI  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GOLOWATKB.  Mrs.  Obasso,  Mr.  Gbat, 
Mr.  Halfebn.  Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Habbincton.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Hxchlxx  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hxl- 
stoski.   Mr.   HosMXB,   Mr.   Hungatx, 
Mr.    LxNT.    Mr.    McDadx,    Mr.    Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan.   Mr.   Mazzou. 
Mr.     Mikva.     Mr.     Mttchxll.     Mr 
MOBSE.  Mr.  MosHXB.  Mr.  Pkllt,  Mr. 
PicxLx.  Mr.  Pixx.  and  Mr.  Podxll)  : 
H.R.  9739.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  sale  or  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  maUlng  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  HORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
RoexNTHAL,    Mr.    St    Qebmain.    Mr. 

SCHIfXEBELI,      Mr.      SCHWENCEL,      Mr. 

Shbivxb.  Mr.  Smx,  Mr.  Staitobd,  Mr. 
Stokes,    Mr.    Tixbnan,    Mr.    Vandxb 
JACT.  Sir.  Waldix,  Mr.  Whitxhubst, 
Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr.  WoLrF)  : 
HJl.  9740.  A  bUl  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  KINO: 
HJl.  9741.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sara- 
toga Battle  Monument  shall  be  made  a  Na- 
tional Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr-O-KONSKI: 
HJl.  9743.  A  blU  to  further  provide  for  the 
fanner-owned  cooperative  system  of  mAfcing 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  cooperatives,  for  rural  residences,  and 
to  associations  and  other  entitles  upon  which 
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farming  operations  are  dependent,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  and  flexible  flow  of 
money  Into  rural  areas,  and  to  modernise 
and  consolidate  existing  farm  credit  law  to 
meet  current  and  future  rural  credit  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlculttire. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJl.  9743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
tain tax  exempt  organisations  to  engage 
In  communications  with  legislative  bodies, 
and  committees  and  members  thereof;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

HJl.  9744.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  beneflts  of  In- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals fUlng  joint  returns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cakp.  Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Lloto.  Mr.  McClubx.  Mr.  Mxlcrxb. 
Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  SrxiaEB  of  Ari- 
zona) : 

H.R.  9745.  A  bill  defining  and  limiting  the 
application  of  certain  acts  of  Congress  to 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  9746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.35  an 
hour,  to  ixvvide  for  an  8-hour  workday,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 

H.R.  9747.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Spanish 
Peaks  WUdemess.  GaUatin  NaUonal  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPBtNOEB) : 

H.R.  9748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
(Dommerce  Commission,  in  the  case  of  failure 
of  proper  public  service  by  a  common  car- 
rier by  railroad,  to  issue  directions  with  re- 
spect to  the  handling,  routing,  and  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  of  such  carrier  and  Its 
distribution  over  such  carrier's  lines  or  over 
other  lines  of  roads,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 

H.R.  9749.  A  bill  to  promote  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources through  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  private  enterprise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

HJl.  9750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide for  installation  and  operation  expense 
of  safety  and  navigational  aids  on  private 
airports;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forelgfn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  9751.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  restrictions 
contained  In  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  the  case  of  certain  contribu- 
tions of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
position, or  similar  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAOOONNER : 

HJl.  9753.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  apply  countervailing  duties  to 
duty-free  merchandise  causing  injury  to 
domestic  Industry,  to  expedite  findings  and 
determinations  under  countervailing  duty 
procedures,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HJl.  9753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conunu- 
nlcatlons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit 
the  broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By    Mr.    DINOKLL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
PxLLT,  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
Mr.    CoNTE,    Mr.    Nbski,    and    Mr. 
Mo«8): 
HJl.  9754.  A  bUl  to  establish  wUdlUe.  fish, 
and   game   conservation   and  rehabUitatlon 
programs  on  certain  lands  luider  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,     the    Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Idarine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  9756.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  enable  certain  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  veterans  to  receive  the 
full  rate  of  dlsabUlty  compensation  payable 
for  service-connected  dlsabUiUee.  and  also 
a  proportionate  amount  of  disability  pen- 
sion under  a  specified  formula;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Mati.i.iabd.  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Pellt.  Mr. 
Btbne  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Andxb- 
■ON  of  California,  and  Mr.  Kzitr)  : 
H.R.  9758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  9757.  A  bill  to  provide  for  paymenU 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  BaoT- 

HiLL    of    North    Carolina,    and    Mr. 

Oiucaxr) : 

HJl.  9758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 

Company  Act  of   1940,  as  amended;   to  the 

Committee     on     Interstate      and     Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H3.  9759.  A  blU  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expenditures  made  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  9760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
CMme  O)ntrol  and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1988, 
as  amended,  to  provide  beneflts  to  survivors 
of  poUce  olBcers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  9761.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wilderness 
certain   lands   within   Isle   Royale   National 
Park,  m  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
HJl.  9763.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  State  and  local  governmenta  of  sums  in 
lieu  of  taxes  and  special  asseasmenta  on  Fed- 
eral real  property,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.H.  9763.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  regulata  and  prevent  mul- 
tiple taxation  of  certain  kinds  of  income;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.   9764.  A   bill   to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
lating to  the  Federal  share  of  grants  for 
construction  of  certain  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WYLIE: 
H.R.  9765.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  and  Development  and  Revenue  Acta 
of  1970  to  further  clarify  the  Intant  of  Con- 
gress as  to  priorities  for  airway  moderniza- 
tion and  airport  development,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  9786.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4481  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide that  the  weight  portion  of  the  excise  tax 
on  the  use  of  dvll  aircraft  shall  apply  to 
piaton-englned  aircraft  only  If  tiiey  have  a 
ntaxlmuni  certificated  takeoff  weight  of  more 
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tbmn  6.000  pouzuJs:   to  ttM  Committee  on 
Wajra  knd  lIMna. 

ByUr.ASPIN: 

HJt.9787.  A  biU  to  uMnd  tbe  NaUoaal 
SnTlrauuBntal  PoUcy  Act  of  UMO  with  r«- 
■poet  to  tba  ^ppUoatlOD  at  Its  prowiaiOBm  to 
tb«  ptopceed  trkna-AUakft  aU  plpallne;  to  tlia 
CoounlttM  OB  Intorlor  and  Inaulax  ASaln. 

H JL  978*.  A  bUl  to  promote  fair  praeUoea 

tn  tbe  eonduct  of  electton  rampalgna  for 

Failaral  poUtleal  oOoaa,  and  for  other  pur- 

poeae:  to  the  Coramlttae  on  Ways  and  Maana. 

Byllr.HAOAlf: 

HJl.t>7a0.  A  bill  ooDcemlng  medical 
reoorda.  Information,  and  data  to  promote 
and  fadUtate  medical  atudlea,  reaearch,  edu- 
cation, and  the  performance  of  the  obllga- 
Uons  of  medical  utlUaatlon  oommltteee  In 
tbe  DUtrlot  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia. 
ByMra.  ORAflSO: 

HJ.  Rea.  T7B.  A  reaolutlon  authorising  the 
Prealdent  to  proclaim  tbe  second  Sunday  In 
July  aa  "National  Prayer  Salute  to  Our  Plgbt- 
ing  Uen  In  Vietnam  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  PCmS: 

HJ.  Baa.  778.  Reeolutlon   to  eetobllah   tbe 
National  Commlaalon  on  Bzecutlve  Searaey; 
to  tbe  Oonmlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMza.CHISHOLM: 

H.  Ras.  S36.  Baaolutlon  calling  upon  tbe 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcaat  In  tbe  Tlddlah 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Foreign  AS  alia. 

By  ICia.  HICXS  of  Maaaacbuaetta: 

H.  Bee.  637.  Reaolutlon  to  aspreaa  tbe  aenae 
of  tbe  Houae  of  Bepreaantatlvea  that  the 
Cnited  Statea  malnUln  lU  aoTerelgnty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  tbe  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira. 
By  Mr.  TKAOCB  of  Texaa: 

H.  Ree.  &S8.  Reeolutlon  to  authorise  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  with  req>ect  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  lit.  BELL. 
HJl.  B770.  A  blu  for  the  reUef  of  Mlaa  Lee 
Keun  Soon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OS  LA  GARZA: 
Hit.  0771.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Raul  Al- 
▼area  Rodrlgues;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.MORSE: 
HJl.  0773.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SanU 
Nloolosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
HJt.  0773.  A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  Jung  n 
Kim,  Jung  Sook  Kim,  and  Jung  Rang  Kim; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  oi  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PETTnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  Xxn, 

103.  Tbe  SPKAKER  presented  petition  of 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITOENT8 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricou,  I  include  the  following  commen- 
tary on  the  2fith  amendment: 

A  common  topic  of  conversation  among 
Congressmen  these  days  is  the  poUUeal  im- 
pact of  the  unprecedented  wave  of  young 
people  entering  tbe  electrorate  as  a  result  of 
the  baby  boom  following  World  War  n  and 
tbe  recent  adoption  of  tbe  Constitutional 
amendment  peiinlttlng  18.  10  and  30  year- 
olds  to  vote. 

When  the  38th  Antendment  was  ratified. 
11  million  new  voters  became  eligible  to 
vote — 808,000  of  them  Hooaiers. 

In  1084.  only  10.6  million  young  Amerl- 
caiu  became  eligible  to  vote  In  tbelr  flrst 
Presidential  election.  In  1073,  this  figure 
will  Jump  to  more  than  38  million,  including 
new  voters  under  tbe  Amendment  and  those 
reaching  31  years  of  age  since  1088.  WbUe 
the  age  group  38  and  older  wUl  Increase  be- 
tween 1070  and  1060  by  about  8  miUlon,  the 
age  group  below  that  which  will  be  able  to 
vote  wUl  be  Increasing  by  33  miUlon. 

In  1030  women  won  tbe  right  to  vote  and, 
although  tbe  number  of  voters  doubled  over- 
night, notliing  much  new  happened  in  Amer- 
ican politics. 

The  question  now  is,  will  the  addition  of 
tbe  young  people  make  any  more  difference. 
Not  surprisingly,  opinions  differ.  Some  con- 
tend they  will  merely  echo  their  parents'  po- 
litical views.  Mv  feeUng  U  tttat  they  will  con- 
stitate  an  Important  and  Independent  force 
in  tfectiona. 

One  of  the  Nation's  decisive  political  in- 
fluences of  recent  yeara  has  been  tbe  senior 
dtiaens.  They  have  bad  Increasing  political 
leverage  during  the  last  80  years  or  more. 
Aa  a  reault,  tbe  government  bas  been  giving 
increasing  attention  to  such  matters  as  So- 


cial Security,  Medicare,  special  tax  consid- 
erations for  tbe  elderly,  and  a  variety  of 
other  benaflta. 

Now.  with  the  sudden  growth  of  the 
younger  voting  group  Ln  the  lOTO's,  we  can 
expect  increasing  empbaals  In  public  affairs 
and  legislation  for  the  benefit  o€  the  younger 
generation.  This  is.  as  tbe  director  of  tbe 
Census  Bureau  recently  said,  tbe  era  of  the 
young  marrieda. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  eligible  young  peo- 
ple going  to  tbe  polls  may  work  to  delay,  or 
at  least  weaken,  the  full  poUtlcal  impact  of 
tbe  new  voters. 

The  participation  of  the  young  In  tbe 
democratic  process  In  tbe  past  has  not  been 
spectacular,  to  say  the  least.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau reports  that  only  31  percent  of  tboae 
between  the  ages  of  31  and  30  voted  tn  1070. 
This  comparea  to  61  percent  of  the  30-34 
year-olds;  61  percent  of  the  36-64  year-olds; 
and  86  percent  of  the  66-66  year-olds.  In  the 
four  statea  wtiich  allowed  18.  10  or  30  year- 
olds  to  vote  in  the  1070  electloits — GetMgia, 
Kentucky,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — only  38  per- 
cent went  to  the  polls. 

My  observations  are  th«t  tbe  young  peo- 
ple today  have  a  sharp  perception  of  events 
and  a  f  uU  understanding  of  the  i>oUtlcal  sys- 
tem. They  seem  to  show  special  Interest  in 
the  democratic  process,  like  fair  and  open 
procedurea  and  fundamental  reform  and  re- 
structuring of  Institutions.  They  tend  to  be 
leas  n«tlonalistlc  than  their  elders  and  more 
concerned  with  mankind.  They  are  im- 
patient, less  apt  to  agree  to  gradual  change, 
and  mote  insistent  on  Immediate  progress. 

They  are  not  so  interested  In  labels — 
Democrat  or  Republican,  liberal  or  conser- 
vative— and  are  more  pragmatic  and  inde- 
pendent. They  look  with  skepticism  on  the 
politician's  Instinct  to  compromise.  Economic 
security  has  been  the  goal  of  moat  Ameri- 
cans, but  that  may  recede  somewhac  with 
young  people,  very  few  of  whom  have  experi- 
enced economic  hardship  and  who  place  more 
emphasis  on  fulfillment  of  personal  goals. 

The  new  voters  could  bring  our  political 
process  to  facing  a  fundamental  reahaplng, 
shifting  the  grounds  upon  which  elections 
are  fought.  Hopefully,  they  will  help  to  \xp- 
grade  the  process. 


ENVIRONMENT:   EXPORTING 
WASTEPAPER 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  environmental  problems  seem  to  be 
on  everyone's  mind  these  days.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  has  prompted  not 
only  grave  public  concern  but  nation- 
wide effort  to  seHc  new  solutions  and 
methods  to  handle  the  environmental 
crisis.  A  very  important  field  In  which 
research  Is  being  conducted  is  solid  waste 
management  and,  as  we  all  know,  re- 
cycling is  being  viewed  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  clean  up  what  we  have  already 
consumed  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
our  precious  resources. 

At  a  recent  International  waste  man- 
agement conference,  Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Wil- 
liams, vice  president  of  Container  Corp. 
of  America,  delivered  a  rather  Interest- 
ing statement  on  the  potentials  for  ex- 
panding the  international  wastepaper 
market.  Mr.  Williams  states  that,  given 
proper  economic  incentives,  we  can  ex- 
port pvper  waste  abroad  cheaper  than 
trying  to  dispose  of  it  here. 

In  light  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
recycling  and  the  need  to  explore  every 
possible  remedy  to  our  solid  waste  prob- 
lem, I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  WlUiams'  remarks: 

lEZFANDINC  THX  INT^NATIONAI,  WaSTEPAPSS 

Masket 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  wastepaper  markets.  Tbe 
export  of  wastepaper  by  the  United  States 
may  be  on  tbe  threshold  of  a  fundamental 
change.  The  nature  of  this  change  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  how  the  interested  people  in 
this  room  guide  the  development  of  expand- 
ing International  wastepaper  markets. 


July  13,  1971 
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Today,  I  want  to  review  the  current  situa- 
tion In  exporting,  and  try  to  put  the  activ- 
ities of  dealers  in  the  United  States  into 
perspective  with  tbe  current  situation  found 
here  and  in  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  Hopefully, 
I  can  point  out  ways  in  which  we  can  all 
work  together  to  make  It  possible  to  expand 
our  oi>eratlons  and  Increase  our  profitability. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  situation  here  in 
the  U.S.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  recycling 
rate  of  tbe  U.S.  paper  and  paperboard  indus- 
try Is  currently  slightly  under  the  30  percent 
level.  Last  year,  tbe  UJS.  recycled  about  10 
million  tons  out  of  68  million  tons  of  paper 
and  paperboard  produced  and  Imported.  The 
Pioneer  Paper  Stock  Division  of  Container 
Corporation  was  involved  in  tbe  collection  of 
about  one  million  tons  of  this  wastepaper. 
The  majority  of  paper  collected  by  Pioneer 
Is  used  in  our  own  mills  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  paper  and  paperboard  packaging. 

My  reason  for  giving  you  these  figures  is 
to  provide  you  with  the  proper  perspective 
on  the  relationship  of  my  company  to  waste- 
paper. 

Last  year,  my  company's  domestic  paper- 
board  mills  used  716,000  tons  of  wastepaper 
as  a  raw  material  Input,  in  manufacturing 
1.4  million  tons  of  paperboard.  Thus,  waste- 
paper  represents  47  percent  of  Container's 
total  raw  material  Input.  The  recycling  level 
at  Container's  overseas  mills  was  consider- 
ably higher  for  pretty  much  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  overall  recycling  rates  in  sev- 
eral fiber-short  countrlee  are  higher  than  In 
the  United  Stetes. 

The  nukjor  use  for  tbe  wastepaper  fibres  re- 
cycled by  Container  Is  in  the  manufacture 
of  combination  boxboards,  which  are  used 
for  cartons  of  soaps,  cereals,  crackers,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  consxmier  products  one  sees 
wmie  shopping  in  United  States  stores.  It  Is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  corrugating 
medium,  fibre  cans,  tubes  and  cores,  as  well 
as  posters,  book  covers,  and  other  products. 
Wastepaper  fibres  are  also  used  In  several 
other  product  areas,  but  I  won't  go  into  de- 
tail about  them  now. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  what  has  happened 
to  tbe  International  export  market  In  re- 
cent years. 

From  1980  through  1970,  most  countries 
have  shown  a  sizeable  increase  In  Imports  of 
secondary  fibres  from  tbe  VS.  Total  exports 
from  the  U.S.  have  gone  from  163.000  short 
tons  in  1080,  to  an  all-time  high  of  408,000 
short  tons  in  1070.  with  only  a  few  areas 
where  exports  remained  steady  or  fell  off 
slightly  The  major  Importers  of  U.S.  stock 
liave  been  Canada,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Mex- 
ico, tbe  PhUlppines,  and  Venezuela.  These 
seven  countries  account  for  87  percent  of 
total  UJ3.  wastepaper  exports. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  amount  ex- 
ported has  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to 
year.  The  percentage  increase  between  1089 
and  1070  for  example,  was  a  whopping  41 
percent.  There  have  been  a  nimiber  of  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  movement  of  secondary 
fibres.  The  first  of  these,  obviously,  is  U.S. 
domestic  demand.  If  domestic  demand  is 
good,  then  domestic  prices  are  strong.  When 
domestic  demand  falls  off,  secondary  fibre 
prices  weaken  and  they  become  more  attrac- 
tive as  an  export  item.  Export  demand  is 
fairly  constant,  varying  according  to  local  sit- 
uations within  importing  nations.  But,  U.S. 
price  la  the  major  factor  that  determines  the 
extent  of  the  United  States'  recycling  indus- 
try's efforts  to  meet  the  demand. 

Exports  to  Eurc^M  and  the  Far  East  are 
now  mostly  in  tbe  medlum-prioed.  long- 
fibred  brown  grades,  while  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  have  shown  great  demand  for  these 
brown  grades  aa  well  aa  pulp  substitute 
grades. 

Tbe  breakdown  at  goods  exported  to  mar- 
kets outside  the  U.8.  is  not  detaUsd.  But. 
baaed  upon  Contaaaer  experience  in  1980,  72 
peroent  of  tbe  total  amount  ssportsd  was  in 
ths  bulk  grades,  and  38  peroent  in  specialty 


or  pulp  substitute  gi»dee.  In  1070.  tmik 
grades  accounted  for  66  percent,  and  pulp 
grades  36  peroent.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
real  oonclualona  on  these  figxires,  because  a 
great  numl>er  of  circumstances  change  the 
mix  of  tonnage  sixipments.  For  example, 
domestic  demand  for  tbe  grade  in  question 
will  frequently  determine  whether  or  not 
tonnage  can  be  exported.  Short  pulp  supply 
usually  means  strong  business  or  higher 
prices  f<»'  pulp  substitutes  in  the  U.S.  High 
prices,  in  turn,  will  frequently  proMblt  or 
at  least  limit  the  export  stability  of  a  given 
stock.  For  that  matter,  anything  affecting 
prices  upward  will  have  a  limiting  effect 
upon  tbe  importer  In  fibre-short  countries. 
P^wiuently.  also.  Importing  countries  will 
control  Importation  with  the  use  of  import 
duties,  various  licenses,  import  pennlta.  re- 
quirements, examinations,  etc. 

Recently.  I  read  an  interesting  article  ana- 
lysing the  problems  of  e]q>ort  marketing  of 
wastepaper.  TTie  article  stated  that  the 
movement  of  wastepaper  out  of  tbe  U.S.  has 
been  spasmodic  in  the  past,  and  hindered 
by  the  actions  of  marginal  dealers  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  and  out  of  the 
market  with  great  frequency.  At  times,  spe- 
cial lower  cargo  rates  have  been  available 
stateside,  ana  frequent  'M.ninjpi  were  offered 
during  periods  when  shipping  busineas  was 
depressed.  However,  as  soon  as  shipping 
space  became  short  again,  the  shlppexs  chose 
goods  with  greater  revenue  and  some  paper 
stock  was  left  standing  on  tbe  exporting 
dock. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  are  op- 
portunities for  increased  exports  of  waste- 
paper  due  to  overseas  shortages  of  wood  pulp 
and  secondary  fibres,  as  well  as  >»igt'  pulp 
prices.  Tbe  relatively  high  freight  rates  usu- 
ally place  wastepaper  frcxn  the  United  Statee 
at  a  price  disadvantage  as  compared  to  tbe 
Importing  mill's  local  supply  of  wastepaper 
and  pulp. 

Let  me  emphasize,  although  wast^aper 
from  tbe  United  States  delivered  to  a  mill 
abroad  usually  costs  two  to  three  times  that 
of  the  local  supply,  the  demand  in  virgin 
fibre-atiort  countries  for  additional  pulp  en- 
courages the  use  of  in^>orted  wastepaper  to 
stretch  the  limited  dotnestic  supply. 

And,  this  brings  me  around  to  my  prin- 
cipal subject — the  potentials  for  eqiandlng 
the  international  wastepaper  market.  This 
Is  a  very  timely  topic  in  light  of  the  current 
activity  here  in  tbe  States  with  tbe  general 
public  and  government  influence  on  the  en- 
vironment, and.  espeolally.  recycling. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  U.S.  demand  for 
wastepaper  plays  a  signifloant  role  in  de- 
termining the  amount  (rf  paper,  the  quality, 
and  the  price  of  p^>er  that  can  be  exported 
from  this  country.  So,  let  me  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  what  effect  I  think  the 
current  Interest  in  recycling  here  in  the  U.S. 
will  have  and  how  it  will  affect  wastepaper 
e^MTts. 

First,  I  do  not  think  my  country's  interest 
in  recycling  bss  reached  its  peak,  and  I  do 
beUeve  that  U.S.  government  and  industry, 
and  the  general  public,  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  social  0ood  of  this  country.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  continued  interest 
in,  and  demand  for,  effective  utilisation  of 
recycled  fibres.  However,  this  demand  will  not 
adversely  affect  export  opportunities.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

The  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
currenUy  saying  that  tbe  UjB.  must  double 
its  paper  recycUng  rate  by  1086  or  the 
environment  wUl  suffer  considerably.  For 
purposes  of  discussion,  let  us  assume  that 
thu  figure  will  be  reached.  To  assume  this,  of 
course,  we  have  to  ignore  the  eoonomics  of 
this  increase,  including  the  capability  of  the 
industry  to  meet  it  and  the  capability  of 
customsrs  to  absorb  this  amount. 

Along  with  the  doubled  recycUng  rate,  pre- 
dictions are  tliat  the  use  of  paper  in  tbe  U.S. 
will  double  from  68  million  tons  to  about  117 


million  tons.  Therefore,  if  paper  use  doubles, 
tbe  amount  of  paper  disposed  of  will  grow 
from  40  million  tons  to  80  million  tons  and 
continue  to  be  60  percent  of  municipal  waste, 
sssvmiiing  all  other  factors  hold.  On  the  other 
band,  if  recycling  into  paper  and  board 
doubles  to  40  peroent,  the  tonnage  use  wiU 
not  Just  double  to  20  million,  but  will 
redouble  to  40  million  tons.  However,  the 
paper  and  board  in  solid  waste  will  still 
increase  to  80  million  tons,  and  the  i:«roent 
of  wastepaper  in  municipal  solid  waste  will 
drop  to  only  43  percent  from  its  present  60 
peroent  levA. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  there  will  still  be  plenty 
of  paper  around  for  export,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  tbe  current  recycling  movement 
in  the  United  States. 

One  role  members  of  BJJR.  can  play  in  the 
XJ£.  d«nestic  situation  is  to  make  cwtain 
that  all  concerned  parties  realiae  that  impor- 
tation of  wastepaper  from  the  UB.  represents 
an  approach  that  turns  America's  solid  waste 
management  problem  into  another  country's 
raw  material  reeounse  solution.  This  la  a  salu- 
tary form  of  recycling  that  must  be  explored 
by  governments  and  environmentalists. 
Though  U.S.  use  of  wastepaper  be  qxiadru- 
pled,  there  would  still  be  Just  as  much  of  a 
disposal  problem  in  the  U.S.  as  there  is  now. 
.  The  demand  for  recycled  wastepaper  in 
International  markets  Is  considerable.  It  also 
is  predicted  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  coming 
years. 

Since  U.S.  demand  for  recycled  fibre  doee 
play  an  Important  role  In  overseas  export 
potential,  I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  compare 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  pM>*r  ^i^ 
paperboard  in  the  U.S.  against  other  coim- 
tries,  keeping  In  mind  tliat  tbe  UJ3.  recycles 
at  a  20  percent  rate. 

Current  consumption  of  paper  and  paper- 
ooard  worldwide  U  73  pounds  per  person. 
The  U.S.  consumption  figure  In  1980  was  678 
pounds,  with  all  other  countries  consuming 
under  60  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

Tills  large  difference  indicates  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
wastepaper,  as  the  standard  of  living  in- 
creases in  developing  countries;  when  it  is 
economically  feasible,  the  possibility  for  ex- 
porting the  wastepaper  from  the  U.S.  to  these 
outlets  is  excellent. 

Recent  projections  of  the  future  require- 
ments of  the  world  for  paper  and  paperboard 
Indicate  tliat  there  will  be  growing  pressures 
for  increased  Internal  recycUng  or  importa- 
tion of  wastepaper  to  supplement  the  limited 
fibre  resources  available  in  many  countries. 
Undoubtedly,  the  wastepaper  from  the  United 
States  could  play  a  large  role  in  supporting 
these  worldwide  needs.  When  wood  pulp 
prices  increase  and  substitution  of  waste- 
paper  becomes  technically  and  practically 
feasible,  it  then  will  become  economically 
attractive  for  major  portions  of  the  furnish 
to  come  from  the  lai^  tonnage  grades — old 
containers,  news,  and  mixed  papers. 

An  appreciable  percentage  of  tbe  world's 
increased  requirements  for  paper  and  board 
in  future  years  will  have  to  based  on  waste- 
paper  to  a  greater  degree  than  past  and 
present  usage  of  this  reeource. 

However,  don't  let  me  give  anyone  the  idea 
tliat  all  countries  are  Just  sitting  there  and 
waiting  for  the  U£.  to  ship  them  pai>er.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Most  countries  can't  afford  to 
buy  from  the  United  Statea.  And,  frequently, 
there  Is  a  lack  of  incentive  for  capital  money 
to  be  invested  in  wastepaper  consuming  mills 
in  developing  cotintrles,  or  fibre-short  coun- 
tries, because  the  delivered  price  of  waste- 
paper  imports  is  too  high. 

Two  main  factors  in  the  delivered  price  are 
the  cost  In  the  VS.  of  preparing  the  fibres  for 
export,  and  the  total  transportation  cost 
from  the  point  of  preparation  to  the  docks 
and  over  Uie  water  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption. Transportation  cost  can  add  from 
60  to  800  peroent  to  the  delivered  cost  at 
wastepapsr  and  oonstltutss  a  substantial 
impediment  to  •xport. 
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Totnme  and  new  technlquM  for 
tranaooaanle  twrndllng  glT«  bop*  for  «  oloaar 
oomlAtlmi  b«f—n  fnl0tit  aiid  fjo.b.  ooct. 
CootaliMrtMtkm  In  lO-as  ton  units  bM  b««n 
ATkUkbl*  for  the  past  two  jtmrm.  Tlkm  ara 
reU-on  and  rall-oC  typs  khhU  wbldi  taka 
40  toBM  In  oontalatn  on  lift  tmeks  Into 
boidB,  with  nnloadlnf  and  dtaohazfe  bandlwt 
In  tti«  aanw  oonTantont,  cxpadltloua 

Alao,  now  baoomlng  avallalU*  U  the  trana- 
portattsn  at  oontalnarlaMl  "ll^tan  aboard 
■hip."  This  la  a  rafomuonary  ajratam  for 
carrrlnc  eaifo  aboard  ab!^  In  floating  con- 
talnara.  Thaaa  Ucbtara  dramatically  Ineraaaa 
tba  ipaed  of  tianrtUng  eaisoaa,  and  eat  Toyaca 
tnm-aiound  tlma  In  half.  Tba  anttra  viaaal 
can  ba  loadad  to  capacity  In  M  bonra,  tatbar 
than  the  10  daya  now  raqtOrad  for  eonran- 
tlonal  rttlpa.  Tbaaa  Ughtan  can  carry  from 
100  to  800  tona  of  papar  atock  and  ara,  of 
oooraa,  on  a  par-ton  oocnparlaon.  loadad  and 
nnloadad  mnob  mora  quickly  than  with 
oonvantlonal  iblpa. 

Anotbar  araa  rtaaaiilm  invaatlgatkm  la 
bala  danMty.  Ttala  la  Important  baoauaa 
freight  lataa  an  partially  dapandant  upon 
danalty,  vttb  deaaar  balaa  eanrylng  a  lower 
p«r-tan  rate. 

Tba  poaalblUtlaa  for  algnlfloantty  Inoraaa- 
ing  the  danalty  of  waatapapar  batea,  bowevar. 
u  dependant  upon  taehnologleal  adTanoe- 
raanta.  With  currant  known  technology,  tt  U 
faaaiMa.  but  not  eoonomlcal.  to  gat  balea 
with  a  density  of  greater  than  30  Itaa./cu.  ft. 
or  a  bulk  TcHuma  of  leaa  than  67  cu.  ft.  par 
abort  ton  at  3.000  Iba. 

As  pulp  prlcaa  rlae  and  foreign  requlre- 
manta  for  papermaklng  fibre  grow.  It  la  ob- 
vious that  a  conalderable  potential  exists 
for  Incraaalng  suppUea  of  waatapapar  from 
the  VS.,  If  ocean  freight  can  be  reduced  by 
negotiation,  or  If  bale  denalty  can  be  im- 
proved economically,  "nils  may  not  be  as  easy 
aa  yon  think. 

Let  ma  ttf  1  of  an  actual  exparlenee  at  Con- 
tainer Corporation's  OaUfOmla  paper  stock 
oparatlona.  In  order  to  raduoe  shipping  oosts 
through  a  high  density  bala,  we  daraloped 
and  inatalled  the  largeat  and  moat  powerful 
pi4>er  baler  currently  In  uaa.  Howarer,  much 
to  our  dismay,  we  discovered  that  when  the 
bale  waa  oomprsasad  to  8S  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  the  Blae  of  the  metal  bale  band  had  to 
ba  Inereasad  to  keep  the  bale  trxtm  breaking 
open.  Of  course,  the  stronger  and  heaTler 
banding  cost  more.  This  added  eqienaa  equal- 
ised tba  anticipated  ocean  freight  savings 
from  the  denser  bale.  So,  an  approach  which 
we  thought  would  save  ua  money  actiially 
ended  up  not  having  any  at  all.  The  out- 
coma  waa  that  we  reduced  the  bale  density 
to  98  poonda  per  cubic  foot,  and  then  we  bad 
a  viable  shipping  unit  tbait  did  not  require 
the  stronger  bands.  8o,  as  you  can  see,  im- 
proved bale  density  may  not  be  the  complete 
anawar.  at  least  with  current  technology. 

Ifew  techniques  for  conectlng  and  proc- 
eaatng  <a  wastepaper  suitable  for  mill  eon- 
sumpClon  are  being  dertfoped,  but  more  are 
needed  If  we  are  to  meat  the  demand  for  eco- 
nomical waste  flbrea,  and  if  we  are  to  con- 
tribute to  the  allevatlon  of  scAld  waste  in 
the  U.S. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  economic  pric- 
ing Is  a  more  stable  export  demand  for  long 
brown  fibre  and  groundwood  grades.  It  is 
crucial  that  Importers  and  exporters  work 
togetbo'  to  promote  long  term  ordering  so 
plans  and  Investments  can  be  made  with  the 
assurance  that  there  wUl  be  a  market  for  our 
output. 

Raeommendatlons  for  Increasing  exports 
of  wastepaper  invariably  list  the  reduction 
In  fralgbt  ooata  as  the  moat  Important  prob- 
lem to  be  aolvad.  Oovammant  could  assist 
this  by  paying  a  subsidy  or  exported  waata- 
papar, equal  to  a  portion  tba  coat  of  rtlipoaal 
In  muolctpal  aoUd  wasta  diapoaal  syatama, 
with  no  incremental  charge  to  the  taxpayer. 
Tba  payments  could  be  in  tbe  form  of  direst 
freight  subsidy  or  some  other  form  ot  gov- 
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emment  credits  to  aceompUsb  tba  saoss  pur- 
pose. Tbla  woold  provide  a  aubatantlal  In- 
ducement to  export,  since  the  aTeraga  coat  of 
coUeetlng  and  disposing  of  municipal  wasta 
equates  to  mora  than  one-half  tba  coat  of 
trans-Attantlc  shipment.  Other  assists ncs 
government  might  render  would  Include  tax 
abatement  or  aeoalerated  depredation  on  new 
faclUtlaa  InstaUed  for  preparing 
waatapapar  for  export. 

Thus,  we  see  that  tbe  role  of  wastepaper  in 
some  of  the  davaloping  oountdea,  that  do 
not  Have  adequate  supplies  of  piyrmaklng 
fibraa,  can  ba  an  Important  one,  and  tba 
United  Statea  appears  to  be  tbe  only  major 
source  they  oan  call  upon  at  tbe  prassat  time 
to  furnish  It. 

Tba  major  induatrlal  oountrlaa  wblcfa  can 
and  do  ganarata  large  auppllaa  of  waalspapei 
consume  it  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  m  this 
sltoatlan,  tbe  position  of  tba  United  BUtea 
for  exporting  a  large  tonnage  of  wastepaper 
is  unique.  It  appeara  that  instead  of  oon- 
'■!*"^«T»g  Itself  with  the  deetruetlve  disposal 
of  wastepaper,  tbe  U.S.  oan  rtd  itself  of  part 
of  tbe  problems  and  ooata  by  aalllng  a  valua- 
ble racycable  reeource  to  other  countrlea  who 
need  and  can  use  it.  It  wont  solve  the  U.8. 
balance  of  payments  problem,  but  avwy  amall 
oontrtbutlan  balpa. 

We  must  educate  all  omcials  and  all  Amsrl- 
cans  that  it  is  cheaper  to  provide  ecoDomlc 
Inoentlvee  to  get  cellulose  waatee  out  of  tba 
U.S.  than  it  U  to  dlq>oae  of  It  What  tbe 
amwmt  of  tbe  subsidy  Should  be  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  a  careful  review  of  altamatlva 
dlqtoeal  coata. 

■oooomioa,  of  ooniae.  Is  tbe  key  to  expanded 
exports,  but  there  are  two  other  related  Items 
that  at  tlmas  are  eqiially  significant.  Ek- 
portars  here  In  tbe  Statea  must  sst  and  ad- 
here to  strict  quality  control  to  prevent  sub- 
standard shipments.  We  must  sblp  the  qual- 
ity ordered.  And,  likewise,  tbe  Importer  mxist 
have  integrity  to  live  up  to  bis  end  of  tbe 
bargain  and  accept  what  has  been  properly 
shipped  to  him  and  not  create  problema  Juat 
because  it  is  on  open  credit,  "nus  type  of 
unprofessional  conduct  at  eltbsr  end  of  tbe 
shipping  route  leada  to  fTutratlon  and  a 
reluctance  to  get  more  involved  in  exporting 
or  importing. 

I  have  touched  on  many  potnta  so  far.  Any 
single  ona  might  be  worth  several  hour  dis- 
cussion, which  undoubtedly  will  h^>pen,  as 
tbe  International  exporting  of  wastepapai 
oontlnuee  to  be  explored.  It  is  impcaslble  to 
go  into  a  great  amount  of  detail  In  the  short 
amotint  of  tlms  available  to  me  today. 

Let  ma  summarize  my  oommants  on  tntar- 
national  marketing  of  waatapapar.  Hopefully, 
my  remarka  oan  ssrve  as  a  catalyst  for  more 
action.  Intareat  and  results  on  all  ftonts. 

Tba  export  demand  for  wastepaper  has 
fluctuated  wildly  over  the  past  years,  be- 
cause of  changes  In  domeetlc  demand  and 
prlcee.  Tbe  demand  for  waatapapar  in  fibre- 
short  coimtriea  is  great  and  can  be  expected 
to  grow  rH>idly  aa  theae  countrlea  become 
more  and  more  industrlallaed.  Tbe  rtfatlvely 
low  per  capita  consumption  of  paper  and 
board  in  many  oountrlee  makes  tbe  oper- 
ation of  small  paper  macMnea  neceaaary  as  an 
economic  alternative  to  importing  new  p^wr. 
Smaller  macblnea  are  more  adaptable  to 
wastepaper,  furnish  than  virgin  fibre  and  ttiay 
require  less  Ci4>ltal  investment.  Tbla  la  a 
pertinent  argument  In  their  favor,  either  in 
davdoplng,  tree-rich  countrlee,  or  countrlea 
with  no  tree  supply.  In  tbe  majority  of 
tbeee  emerging  nations,  tbe  supply  of  local 
wastep^er  Is  vary  minimal  and  therefore 
needs  fortification  by  impart. 

Tbe  cost  of  delivered  wastspaper  must  be 
reduced  before  tbe  UA.  paper  stock  Industry 
can  meet  the  demand,  increase  Ita  exporta, 
and  tastp  alleviate  Amerlca'a  solid  waata 
management  problem.  Coata  can  be  i educed 
through  several  eouraea  of  action — all  of 
which  BXB.  ntambara  should  work  toward, 
"ntaee  tnduda  encouragement  of  long  term 
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ordering  for  sustained  demand,  reduced 
freight  ooets  for  wastepaper  in  U.8.  ship- 
ment. subsldlBed  cargo  ratee  for  overseas 
shipment,  and  development  of  mora  ad- 
vanced equipment  for  handling  wastepaper. 

The  current  Interaat  In  tba  environment 
here  In  tbe  U.8.  and  elaewbere  will  have 
slight  effect  uopn  exports  of  wastepaper, 
no  matter  what  tbe  optimistic  predictions 
are.  Keep  in  mind  that  even  if  wa  increaae 
the  amount  exported  by  aa  much  as  one 
million  tons,  that  still  is  only  ten  percent  of 
the  wastepaper  presently  being  recycled  in 
the  United  States  and  only  1/40  of  what  ends 
up  in  dumps.  The  peispectlve  should  be  re- 
tained that  exports  of  waatapapar  have  a 
limited  role  in  the  solution  of  the  United 
States'  sobd  waste  disposal  problem,  imlees 
more  economic  incentives  are  developed  to 
favor  such  exports. 

What  la  needed  is  for  members  of  tbe 
B.IJt.  in  their  respective  countries,  and  for 
our  respective  governments,  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problem -of  economics.  We  must 
Join  forcsa  on  a  worldwide  baals  to  turn  the 
waste  management  problem  here  in  the  U.8. 
into  a  trade  advantage  and  a  reeource  poten- 
tial to  countrlea  that  truly  can  use  waste- 
paper. 


THE  KENT  STATE  MURDERS—JUS- 
TICE DELAYED  IS  JUSTICE  DE^HED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  mnv  Toaz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENT ATIVES 

Mondav.  JvJtn  12.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  on  May  4, 1970,  four  students 
were  killed  by  National  Guard  fire  at 
Kent  State  University.  An  FBI  Investi- 
gation determined  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  were  in  no  danger  from  the 
student  demoostrators,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  was  no  justi- 
fication for  the  sbootinc.  In  fact,  the 
Guardsmen  seon  to  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
ment on  the  demonstrators.  Biaet  tliat 
time  there  have  been  numerous  calls  on 
the  Justice  Department  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  a  Federal  grand  Jury  for  the 
indictment  of  those  responsible.  The 
Justice  Department  has  repeatedly 
stalled  in  making  its  decistm,  though  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Daniel  EMlsberg 
how  fast  they  can  move  when  they  want 
to. 

On  May  13,  1971.  20  Members,  includ- 
ing myself,  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  requesting  action  on  this  mat- 
ter; most  recently,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stated  on  June  21  that  it  would  an- 
nounce a  decision  within  a  month  of  that 
time. 

m  Saturday's  Washington  Poet,  there 
appeared  a  most  moving  letter  from  Ar- 
thur Krauae.  father  of  one  of  the  slain 
students.  At  this  j?oint.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including  in  the  Rscord  Mr.  Krause's 

letter: 

PmaauaoH,  Pa. 

Osmtluixm:  I  am  ona  of  tboae  Americans 
wbo  find  it  extremely  dllBciAt  to  ustdexatand 
why  the  deliberate  klUlng  of  my  child  and  tbe 
three  wbo  died  with  bar  evokea  no  "com- 
parable priority."  And  in  deqialr  I  aak  you 
bow  it  ia  that  ao  many  hlnto  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  a  "conscious  dsUberste  act"  can  be 
so  cynically  and  callously  ignoradf 

I  will  conclude  by  eaying  that  this  letter 
was  prompted  by  the  following  Item  in  tills 
wsA'B  lasua  of  Time  Magaslne  conoemlng 
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your  legal  conflict  with  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

"The  White  House  insisted  with  much 
Justification,  that  it  must  take  action  when 
it  feels  that  a  law  has  been  vlolatad.  'How 
would  you  explain  to  people  that  you  elected 
not  to  enforce  tbe  law?'  asked  one  presiden- 
tial aide." 

AXTHITB  S.  E^XAUBX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  claims  to  stand  for  "law  and 
order."  Here  is  a  chance  for  him  to  dem- 
onstrate that.  Certainly,  if  the  adminis- 
tration refuses  to  act  in  the  fact  of  strong 
evidence  that  the  crime  of  murder  has 
been  committed,  we  have  neither  law  nor 
order.  We  must  not  allow  the  tragic 
events  of  Kent  State  to  be  repeated,  and 
to  help  prevent  this  those  responsible 
must  be  held  to  account.  If  the  Justice 
Department  fails  to  act.  they  will  be 
showing  the  world  that  America  is  a 
nation  of  liberty  and  justice  not  for  all, 
but  for  s<Hne. 


RANK  AND  FILE  REBELLION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wrw  Toxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  growing  evidence  that  union  leader- 
ship is  getting  out  of  ouch  with  the 
rank  and  file.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  contract  set- 
tlements negotiated  by  union  leaders  are 
being  rejected  by  the  members. 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  growing 
gap  between  union  leaders  and  members 
in  terms  of  age,  social  status,  income, 
political  views,  and,  often,  goals. 

Many  young  workers  are  having  difll- 
culty  distinguishing  between  their  leaders 
and  company  management.  Contribut- 
ing to  this  are  the  high  salaries,  plush 
oflQces.  official  cars,  and  other  accouter- 
ments  of  high  unicsi  ofSces. 

On  the  other  hand,  union  leadership 
is  probably  more  educated,  more  sophis- 
ticated, and  more  professional  than  ever 
before — all  to  the  benefit  of  their  mem- 
bers, although  these  qualities  are  not  as 
readily  apparent  as  the  more  tangible 
trappings  of  the  oCBces. 

Reporter  Sandor  M.  Polster  In  the 
June  21.  1971.  issue  of  the  Nation,  ob- 
serves: 

The  reasons  for  rank  and  file  rebellions 
are  varied  and  complex,  and  ao  are  the  sug- 
gested scdutlons. 

He  discusses  the  topic  in  a  very 
thorough  and  readable  manner.  I  highly 
recommend  ills  article  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  the  labor  movement,  and  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Labos's  Nkw  Blood — Insubosoinatx 
Rank  and  Pn.x 
(By  Sandor  M.  Polster) 
In  mid- April  more  than  6,000  of  New  York 
City's  11,300  flrenten  massed  inside  a  mid- 
town  auditorium  and  overwhelmingly  voted 
down   a  leculershlp-supported   city   contract 
offer.  The  contract  would  have  granted  th* 
firemen  a  handsome  wage  increase,  fringe 
benefits  and  a  forty-year,  full-pension  pro- 
gram. Altogether,  tbe  package  would  have 
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boosted  their  current  910.960.  a  year  top  sal- 
aries to  about  $16,600  in  January  1073. 

The  firemen,  by  rejecting  the  tentaUve 
contract  agreement,  Jaln«d  an  estimated  12 
per  cent  of  tbe  country's  labor  unions  in 
what  has  become  a  phenomenon  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  organized  labor,  management 
and  mediators.  Never  before  in  tbe  nation's 
labor  history  have  th«-e  been  so  many  rank- 
and-file  repudiations  of  leadership- negoti- 
ated contracts  as  in  these  past  half-doswn 
years.  To  say  that  the  cause  of  this  problem 
Is  tbe  economy  is  to  overlook  elements  of  far 
greater  consequence. 

The  Pederal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  hss  compiled  tbe  only  accurate  fig- 
xires  on  contract  rejections,  and  Its  statistics 
iH?ply  only  to  those  negotiations  "actively" 
entered  by  tbe  agency.  However,  the  figures 
are  a  good  barometer  of  the  problem:  in  1064, 
there  were  8.7  per  cent  rejections  by  the  rank 
and  file  of  tbe  8,000  cases  mediated  by  the 
PMCS:  In  1065  there  were  10  per  cent:  196S, 
11.7  per  cent;  1087,  14.3  per  cent;  1068,  11.0 
per  cent;  1069.  12.3  per  cent,  and  last  year. 
11.2  per  oent.  Mediators  and  others  who  fol- 
low the  national  labor  picture  maintain  that 
If  accurate  records  were  kept  of  all  contract 
rejections,  the  figure  would  be  close  to  16 
per  cent. 

"Negative  ntembership  response  to  settle- 
ments negotiated  by  authorized  union  lead- 
ers has  been  ^parent  In  negotiations  across 
the  country  for  at  least  the  past  ten  years." 
says  Walter  L.  Easenberg,  chairman  of  the 
Hunter  College  Economics  Department  and 
mediator  in  the  contract  negotiations  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  its  municipal  serv- 
ice unions.  In  the  past  five  or  six  years,  adds 
Elsenberg,  "some  very  substantial  collective 
bargaining  settlements  have  produced  ZMga- 
Uve  results  in  large  urban  centers." 

One  of  tbe  first  and  most  significant  of 
rank-and-file  repudiations  occurred  during 
tbe  International  Association  of  Machinists 
negotlaUons  with  the  airlines  in  1066.  The 
membership  rejected  a  settlement  reached  by 
its  leaders  at  the  White  House,  with  the 
assistance  of  President  Johnson.  New  York 
attcwney  and  labor  mediator  Theodore  W. 
Kheel  refers  to  the  airline  mechanics'  action 
as  "an  historic  turning  point.  It  broke  guide- 
lines. It  was  a  dramatic  repudiation  by  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  the  settlement  made  by  the 
leadership." 

That  strike  in  1065  signaled  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  restlessness  and  militancy  in 
the  labor  movement  that  continues  today. 
To  understand  the  problem  fully  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  study  tbe  changes  organized  labor 
has  undergone  in  the  past  dozen  years. 

Several  labor  experts,  including  Elsenberg, 
see  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  of  1047  as  the  be- 
ginning, and  the  Landrum-Orlflln  Act  of  1069 
as  the  end,  of  Congressional  attempts  to  im- 
pose controls  at  tbe  bargaining  table  and  on 
the  union's  own  affairs.  The  unions  have 
claimed  that  the  power  which  this  legislation 
gave  tbe  membership  has  undermined  the 
leadership  control  of  the  rank  and  file.  "The 
impression  was  created,"  says  Elsenberg, 
"that  union  leadership  could  be  brought  to 
book  by  the  membership.  It  created  mistrust 
of  the  union  and  the  union  leadership." 

The  change  in  temperament  is  also  linked 
to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  union 
membership.  Eric  J.  Schmertz,  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity law  professor  and  labor  mediator  for 
New  York  City,  says:  "In  the  paat,  when 
there  were  immigrant  workers,  the  member- 
ship was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  deci- 
sions of  leadership.  .  .  .  Once  all  members 
and  leaders  were  of  a  single  class,  they  Iden- 
tified with  that  class,  their  political  persua- 
sions were  the  same.  There  was  an  Identity 
between  members  and  leaders.  Tbe  member- 
ship of  a  union  today  is  so  diverse  that  the 
Interests  and  the  demands  no  longer  coa- 
lesce. .  .  .  The  level  of  education  has  made 
a  difference.  You  have  a  more  educated  mem- 
bership now  that  questions  the  job  its  lead- 
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ers  are  doing.  The  diversity  of  tba  mamber- 
ablp,  ita  improved  economic  status,  Ita  In- 
creased  education  make  tbe  member  more  of 
an  individual." 

This  difference  has  arisen  recently.  In  tbe 
leSOs,  the  depreaalon  gave  workers  a  com- 
mon cause;  then.  In  the  1040s  World  War  II, 
and  in  tbe  ie60s  the  war  In  Korea  ii«pn««»i 
economic  controls.  But  in  the  lOOQs  there 
was  a  war  economy  without  defined  con- 
trols; and  compounding  the  runaway  econ- 
omy of  the  1070a,  with  its  hectic  wage-price 
spiral,  is  an  air  of  mUltancy. 

Vincent  McDonnell,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  SUte  Mediation  Board,  says  of  this 
growing  militancy:  "I  think  it's  the  general 
way  of  life  that's  been  developing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  A  good  deal  of  it  started  in  tbe 
civil  rights  movement,  then  e:q>anded  into 
the  schools  and  now  It's  expanded  into  the 
labor  unions.  There's  nothing  phenomenal 
about  the  rank  and  file  overturning  the 
leadership  In  contract  ratification.  They  see 
everybody  doing  these  things,  and  tbey  do 
It,  too." 

According  to  Elsenberg.  "We're  living  in 
a  time  where  groups  that  have  not  had  a 
sense  of  group  power  are  now  exercising  it.  or 
groups  that  have  exerted  It  with  great  re- 
straint are  now  exerting  It  with  force."  Tbe 
workers'  new  awareness  of  their  power  hasn't 
been  due  entirely  to  outside  Influences.  An 
ever  increasing  number  of  young  persons 
have  been  Joining  the  work  force,  producing 
labor's  own  generation  gap.  Matthew  A. 
Kelly,  professor  at  Cornell  University's 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
writes  in  the  July  1060  Labor  Law  Journal: 
"Tbe  composition  of  most  union  meml>er- 
shlpe  has  been  going  through  a  dramatic 
and  dynamic  change  and' it  is  the  exception 
where  there  has  not  been  a  recent  major 
Influx  cf  new  and  youthful  members,  whose 
needs,  goals  and  attitudes  toward  estab- 
lished ways  differ  sharply  from  those  of 
their  elders.  This  is  especlslly  pronounced  in 
Industrial  unions  where  It  no  longer  U  a  rar- 
ity to  flnd  that  fully  one  half  of  the  union 
membership  Is  under  30.  or  that  cloee  to  half 
the  membership  Joined  the  union  within 
the  past  four  years." 

William  E.  Simkln,  former  chairman  of 
the  Poderal  Mediation  and  ConclllaUon  Serv- 
ice, surveyed  federal  mediators  across  the 
country  from  July  1,  1965.  to  June  30.  1967. 
Prom  these  dau  on  1.630  labor  disputes  he 
concludes:  "Many  younger  workers  who  have 
grown  up  in  a  period  of  relative  affluence 
have  never  experienced  either  a  real  depres- 
sion Or  the  early  history  of  union  struggles. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  very  interested  In  at- 
tempu  to  acquaint  them  with  these  hard 
facts  of  earlier  years.  Many  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  strike  of  any  duration.  When 
these  facts  are  coupled  with  what  may  be 
loosely  described  as  the  current  «ilsUluslon- 
ment  of  youth  in  other  areas  of  activity, 
negative  ratification  votes  are  not  surpris- 
ing." 

Slmkln's  study  Is  nearly  four  years  cdd.  but 
observers  of  the  labor  scene  nevertheless  cite 
the  report  today  ss  an  authoritative  account 
of  the  causes  of  the  rejection  phenomenon. 
Coupled  with  the  problems  of  labor's  youth 
movement  Is  the  growing  numl>er  of  lethargic 
or  apathetic  members.  Whatever  the  cause — 
disillusionment,  lack  of  identity — the  re- 
sult is  in  direct  contraat  to  organised  labor's 
one-time  ability  to  muster  the  membership 
to  work  for  its  leaders.  Now.  most  members 
stay  h(xne.  allowing  the  dissident  elemenU 
within  a  union  to  exercise  infiuence  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Kheel  sees  as  one  cause  for  contract  re- 
JecUons  an  increasing  attack  on  leadership 
per  se.  "It  is  one  of  tbe  sicknesses  of  our 
times,"  he  says.  "We  attack  leadership  and 
the  result  has  been  that  many  leaders  now 
run  to  cover."  Elsenberg  concurs. 

"Union  leaders  did  have  a  freer  hand  in 
another  era.  Now.  the  character  of  leader- 
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Uilp  la  chancing.  New  members  mv  not  com- 
ing In  by  voluntAry  means,  and  this  brings  a 
tendency  to  resent  leadership.  TTnloos  have 
tried  to  overoome  this — flne  thoae  members 
who  doDt  attend  meetings,  conduct  educa- 
tional programs  and  publish  shop  papers  and. 
In  alert  unions,  brtnjg  In  shop  stewards  of  a 
repreaentatlre  age. 

"I  suspect  that  the  rejections  of  roUeetlve 
bargaining  settlements  we  have  been  experi- 
encing In  the  last  couple  of  years  are  the 
reaction  of  workers  reqioodlng  adversely  to 
the  establishment.  Including  the  unions  to 
which  they  belong.  There  Is  a  sort  of  competi- 
tion. Union  members  are  expecting  of  their 
unions  at  least  as  good  a  result  as  non-union 
workers  are  getting  from  the  goyemment. 
But  no  nvatter  what  the  unions  will  do,  the 
settlements  will  be  turned  down. 

"7%e  repudiations  are  not  a  result  of  con- 
tracts, because  the  oontracts  are  often  good, 
but  they  are  a  result  of  some  other  (sotors. 
There  Is  no  test  of  reasonableness." 

A  factor  contributing  to  any  mass  action 
that  repudiates  leadership  Is  internal  politics, 
and  latter-day  labor  unions,  being  p<41tlcaUy 
sophisticated,  are  no  exception.  Slmkin,  in 
bis  study,  found  politics  to  be  the  second 
most  cited  cause  of  rejections.  Tlie  first  was 
contract  agreements  reached  elsewhere. 

"In  a  slaable  number  of  situationa,"  he 
writes,  "the  union  leadership  handling  the 
negotiations  was  elected  by  a  narrow  major- 
ity. The  strong  minority  group  may  bave  op- 
posed the  agreement  primarily  because  It  was 
negotiated  by  the  opposition.  Or,  a  quan- 
titatively weak  but  very  vocal  minority  may 
raUy  enou|h  support  from  others  wtto  are 
dissatisfied  for  other  reasons  to  promote  a 
negative  ratification  vote." 

Dissident  elements  find  support  from  spe- 
cial interest  groupe  within  the  membership, 
such  as  blacks  or  women,  who  feel  that  man- 
agement has  treated  them  unfairly  and  that 
the  current  union  leadership  has  been  un- 
responsive. Also,  skilled  workers,  who  have 
prided  themselves  on  this  wage  advantage 
over  the  unskilled,  have  lately  beoome  restive 
because  of  an  ^parent  closing  of  the  gap, 
and  they  lend  their  support  to  a  dissident 
grotip  that  pledgee  them  pre-eminence  once 
again. 

But  whenever  the  causes  are  discussed, 
youth  plays  a  key  role.  As  Slmkin  wrlt^, 
"The  fact  that  the  work  force  at  many  plants 
Is  now  composed  of  an  Increasing  pwcent- 
age  of  young,  low-aenlorlty  employees  creates 
sharp  differences  ss  to  bow  a  total  economic 
package  ts  to  be  divided  between  cash  wages 
and  security  fringes." 

The  tinlon  leadership  may  very  well  bave 
negotiated  a  contract  that  was  representa- 
tive o€  the  membership,  but  younger  mem- 
bers, unconccrnsd  about  a  pension  program 
won  in  the  contract,  muster  strength  at  the 
ratification  meeting  and  manage  to  reject 
the  offer.  These  younger  members  are  satis- 
fied that  their  elders  bave  received  a  fair 
pension  plan,  but  it  will  be  ntany  years  be- 
fore they  themselvee  can  take  advantage  of 
It,  and  they  want  bigber  wages  now. 

Arvld  Anderson,  chairman  of  New  York 
City's  impartial  Offlce  of  Collective  Bargain- 
ing, says,  "I  think  some  of  the  rejections 
result  from  the  belief,  'OK.,  tiim  it  down 
and  well  shake  the  tree  a  couple  more 
times.' "  Julius  Manson.  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Mediation 
Board,  holds  a  similar  view:  "The  tendency 
to  repudiate  contracts  will  continue  ao  long 
as  it  is  believed  that  with  repudiation  of  a 
contract  there  will  be  more  put  into  the 
kitty." 

McDonnell  cites  ss  an  example  of  this  at- 
titude a  recent  strike  by  New  York  City 
garage  attendanu.  a  dispute  that  his  office 
mediated.  The  negotiations  reached  an  Im- 
passe and  a  strike  was  called.  After  a  few 
days  the  union  leadership  and  the  manage- 
ment reached  a  tentative  agreement.  But  at 
the  ratification  vote  the  membership  rejected 
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the  offer.  Management  then  announced  that 
It  was  refusing  to  negotiate  further,  that  it 
had  bargained  in  good  faith  with  the  ap- 
pointed leaders,  and  if  those  leaders  couldnt 
speak  for  the  membership  then  it  saw  no 
use  in  resuming  the  talks.  This  stand  ap- 
parently had  its  desired  effect:  cosmetic 
changes  were  made  in  the  contract  offer,  and 
it  was  accepted  in  a  second  vote. 

Another  8\iq>ected  reason  for  contract  re- 
jections is  the  tendency  of  leadership  to 
take  a  militant  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
negotiations,  promising  the  membership  im- 
poeslble  gains.  Upon  completion  of  the  nego- 
tiations the  membership  remembers  the  un- 
fulfilled promises.  Schmertz  says,  "I  have  seen 
this  heightening  of  expectations  to  the  point 
where  retreat  from  the  hard  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining becomes  very  difficult. " 

He  adds  that  associated  with  this  la  the 
leadership's  failure  to  inform  Its  members 
of  the  nature  of  collective  bargaining.  "The 
specific  details  of  the  tedious  bargaining,  the 
give  and  take,  wtiere  demands  on  one  side 
are  met  with  an  equal  amount  of  resistance, 
escape  the  membership,"  he  says.  "I  think 
the  leadership  makes  a  mistake  in  portray- 
ing the  negotiations  In  a  much  too  sim- 
plistic fashion.  When  the  leaders  come  out 
with  something  leas,  or  something  ground 
down,  the  members  are  dissatisfied." 

Thus,  the  reasons  for  rank-and-file  re- 
belllmis  are  varied  and  complex,  and  so  are 
the  suggested  solutions.  Slmkin  concludes 
hie  study:  "There  is  no  best  solution.  For 
the  most  part,  solutions  must  be  devised  by 
the  union  and  company  involved  within  the 
framework  of  a  specific  situation." 

One  of  the  solutions  most  discussed  is  the 
dlmlnatlon  at  the  ratification  vote.  "There 
U  always  the  poeslbUity  of  wildcat  strikes," 
says  SchmertB,  "but  over  a  period  of  time 
the  membership  would  accept  it."  The  great- 
est obatade  to  this  remedy,  Schmertz  adds, 
is  "the  conflict  on  just  how  democratic  a 
union  shoidd  be  and  how  strong  the  leader- 
ship should  be." 

McDonnell  lays,  "There  should  be  a  law 
requiring  the  union  leadership  to  settle  a 
contract  without  membership  ratification, 
and  if  the  members  don't  like  the  result. 
they  can  vote  the  leaders  out  of  office.  If 
repudiations  accelerate,  management  may 
refuse  to  negotiate.  I  could  see  management 
questioning  whom  It's  bargaining  with." 

Manson  says  that  one  possible  solution 
would  be  to  develop  "restraints  .  .  .  where 
it  can  be  made  plain  that  repudiated  con- 
tracts simply  won't  be  changed.  There  is 
another  way  to  handle  it,  to  have  acceptance 
of  a  propoaal  by  majority  vote,  but  no  strike 
sctlOQ  can  occur  without  a  three-quarter 
vote." 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  thait  Con- 
gress should  enaot  strike  curbs,  espteclally  In 
the  public  sector.  "I  think  it  will  happen 
eventually."  says  Manson.  "I  think  we  are 
i4>proachlng  a  collision  course  in  the  strike 
situation,  particularly  with  public  em- 
ployees." 

Blsenberg  sees  two  possible  outcomes  to 
the  repudiation  problem:  "It  could  be  a 
momentary,  temporary  pbencnnenon,  and  we 
can  wait  it  out,  or  It  could  beoome  a  fixture 
of  the  system.  It  could  replace  tbe  institu- 
tionalized bargaining  method.  If  Congrees 
finds  there  Is  no  way  to  cope  with  the  phe- 
nomenon. It  could  look  into  the  strike  as  a 
weapon  and  legislate  strike  controls.  There 
is  already  talk  of  such  things." 

This  talk  includes  banning  strikes  by  pub- 
lic service  unions,  and  substituting  manda- 
tory compulsory  arbitration.  "I'm  very 
skeptical  on  the  enforceability  of  antl-strlke 
legislation,"  says  SchmertB.  "As  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  public  employee  un- 
ions. It's  too  late,  the  unions  are  too  strong." 

His  answer  would  be  "a  type  of  structure 
where  the  parties,  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
would  use  a  forum  whi<A  blends  merit,  fact 
and  a  sxifflclent  amount  of  pragmatism  with- 
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out  exerting  economic  pressure.  The  normal 
collective  bargain  structure  would  be  used." 
Kheel  would  not  look  to  legislation  or  any 
form  of  mandated  action.  "I  dont  see  the 
rank  and  file  changing,  but  I  do  see  the  pro- 
feealonallsm  of  leadership  changing.  Every 
action  must  have  a  reaction.  You  have  to 
teach  the  rank  and  file  the  Importance  of 
following,  and  teach  the  leadership  the  Im- 
portance of  leading.  Tbe  solution  to  the 
problem  is  development  of  leadership  that 
will  be  followed.  You  just  don't  legislate 
leadership." 


DENHOLM    DISCUSSES    REA   NEEDS 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOtTTR    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  real  pleasures  I  have  had  since  be- 
coming a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Frank  Dknholm  of 
the  First  District  of  South  Dakota.  One 
area  in  which  I  am  sure  he  shares  my 
satisfaction  is  the  recently  appropriated 
$545  million  for  the  REA  electric  loan 
fund.  This  sum  has  long  been  needed.  In 
a  recent  article  in  Rural  Electrification, 
the  oflScial  magazine  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Congressman  Dknholm  very  articulately 
discussed  several  aspects  of  REA  finan- 
cial needs  and  problems.  The  merit  and 
quality  of  this  article  are  such  that  I 
would  like  to  call  it  to  your  attention: 
A  CamcAL  FiNAifCDra  SrruATXOM 
(By  Representative  Fsanx  E.  Dxkbolic) 

Electric  power  did  not  become  readily 
available  la  South  Dakota  until  1IM4,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Agriculture  Organic 
Act,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Pace  Act 
for  Its  sponsor.  Representative  Stephen  Pace 
of  Georgia. 

REA  would  have  expired  automatically  In 
ISMe  without  this  legislation.  The  interest 
rate  on  outstanding  and  on  all  new  RKA 
loans  was  set  at  3%  by  this  act  and  the 
amortization  period  for  loans  was  extended 
from  35  to  30  yean. 

When  tbe  Pace  Act  became  law,  a  con- 
cept of  greater  obligation  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  was  imposed  on  rural 
electrics. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  were  required 
to  adopt  "area  coverage  covenant"  reeolutlons 
to  qualify  for  REA  loan  funds.  In  1960,  the 
principle  of  area  coverage  was  incorporated 
into  and  made  a  part  of  loan  contracts. 

Administration  of  the  law  by  RKA  gave 
rural  electrics  the  burden  of  energising  elec- 
tric lines  to  every  remote  area  of  our  co\in- 
try.  The  obligation  and  purpose  of  3%,  35- 
year  loans  were  defined  with  certainty — elec- 
tric service  for  all  of  rural  Axnerlca. 

Rural  electric  cooperatlvea  have  performed 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant  and 
pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  law.  They  bave 
kept  faith  with  the  Congress  and  the  people. 
They  have  met  required  payments  on  princi- 
pal and  Interest  and  built  a  record  of  pre- 
payment on  loans  in  a  manner  unequaled 
by  any  agency. 

Because  tbe  cooperatives  have  fulfilled  tbe 
covenant  of  area  coverage  and  atiU  kept  re- 
tall  rates  as  low  as  possible,  and  t>ecause  of 
Inflation,  rural  electrics  now  face  a  critical 
financing  situation. 

Millions  of  people  who  once  lived  on  the 
land  have  been  forced  to  leave  farm  homes. 
Facilities  constructed  by  rural  electrics  to 
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provide  serviee  to  niral  families  have  in 
many  Inatanoea  beoome  abandoned,  discon- 
nected and  useless  as  people  left  the  land. 
The  economic  Impact  of  the  Ices  of  rev- 
enue because  of  theee  abandoned  farms 
and  homes,  ooupled  with  Inflation,  makes  it 
eweential  that  the  Oongreas  approve,  at  the 
very  minimum,  an  i4>propriation  of  $655- 
mllllon  for  REA  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

IMTACT  OF  nrrLATION 

I  have  reviewed  the  effect  of  inflation  on 
facilities  reqtiired  to  provide  farmers  with 
electric  service  in  South  Dakota  and  North 
Dakota.  This  has  oaxised  me  to  conclude  that 
50%  more  capital  Is  required  to  finance  facu- 
lties today  than  was  necesfary  five  years  ago: 

(1)  In  19M  a  single-iMiase  line  with  No.  3 
ACSR  conductor  cost  $1,760  per  mile.  In 
1970,  the  same  faciUty  cost  93,300. 

(3)  A  three-phase  Une  with  No.  4  ASCR 
conductor  ooet  $3310  in  1964  as  compared 
to  $3,600  in  1970. 

(3)  Three-phase  lines  with  progressively 
higher  capacity  have  increased  in  cost  pro- 
portionately— $3,600  per  mile  to  $4,000;  $3,- 
040  to  $6,000.  and  N,040  to  $6,000. 

At  the  subtransmlssion  level,  rural  electric 
personnel  in  South  Dakota  estimate  that 
building  one  mile  of  69,000-kilovolt  trans- 
mission line  costs  40%  more  now  than  In 
1966.  A  mile  of  Une  which  could  be  placed 
In  service  for  $8,600  at  the  earlier  date  would 
coat  at  least  $13,000  today. 

Tbe  higher  coat  of  completed  faciUties  re- 
flecu  the  Increased  oost  of  components. 
Labor  coats  in  the  Dakotas  are  43%  higher; 
wood  poles  increased  in  coet  by  36%;  cross- 
arms  from  16%  to  60%.  Trucks  oost  from 
50%  to  60%  more  today  than  in  1965.  Con- 
ductors are  the  one  major  component  show- 
ing no  significant  price  change. 

Price  Increases  associated  with  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  energy  are  of  great  concern. 
In  1966  a  modem,  effecient  coal-flred  gen- 
erating station  could  be  b\illt  for  $130  per 
kilowaU.  The  same  facility  will  ooat  mora 
than  $300  per  kilowatt  today. 

The  figures  I  have  cited  ara  Indicators 
which  have  caused  me  to  conclude  that  the 
average  coat  of  an  electric  system  hss  esca- 
lated by  at  least  60%  in  the  past  five  years. 
This  Inflation  is  not  peculiar  to  South  Da- 
kou.  It  la  true  of  the  entire  electric  Industry. 

ABANSOIfXD    BKBVICXS 

The  fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
rural  famUles  have  had  to  seek  llvtilhood 
elsewhera  has  imposed  further  economic 
hardships  on  rural  electrics  and  the  member 
atlll  being  served. 

When  thoxisands  of  families  left  tbe  land, 
farms  became  vacant  and  facUltiee  construct- 
ed to  serve  thoee  homes  and  farms  became 
useless.  Rural  electric  managers  in  South 
Dakota  advise  me  that  salvage  of  these  facil- 
ities does  not  justify  the  cost  of  ramovlng 
them.  Coet  of  lines  and  faculties  to  serve  a 
typical  farm  or  rural  residence  in  South 
DakoU  U  about  $1,000.  If  a  cooperative  has 
Its  employees  remove  a  line  for  salvage,  this 
salvage  is  about  $800,  ffsriming  the  trans- 
former is  usable  elsewhere  on  the  system. 
Cost  of  ramoval  of  such  facilities  varies  from 
$300  to  $300.  It  U  easily  seen  the  oooperative 
gains  nothing  by  attempting  to  salvage  "dU- 
conneoted"  equipment. 

In  South  DakoU  then  ara  11,138  such 
abandoned  services.  Facilities  constructed  to 
serve  these  now-abandoned  facilities  required 
an  invaatment  of  approximately  $li-mllllon. 

Yearly  amortisation  cost — principal  and 
interest— on  a  3%  REA  loan  with  S6-year  re- 
payment schedule.  Is  4.6%  of  the  principal 
amount. 

Rural  electric  members  In  South  Dakota 
ara  thus  paying  through  their  rates  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  annually  to  cover  the  oost  of 
providing  facilities  no  longer  in  use. 

NationaUy,  thera  ara  mora  than  700,000 
such  Idle  or  abandoned  semoas.  Tlie  capital 
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cost  of  having  provided  such  facilities  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  $700- 
mllllon,  and  the  cost  to  remaining  membera 
is  about  $31.6-miUion  annually. 

The  "charge  off"  costs  or  "loss"  to  the  oo- 
operaUvea  vary  from  region  to  region.  The 
computation  of  loes  depends  on  the  original 
investment — primarily  age  of  the  facility. 

National  policy,  decreed  by  the  Congress, 
has  imposed  on  rural  electrics  a  total  capital 
Investment  of  $700-million  to  be  amortised 
by  retail  rates  to  members  based  on  full  use 
of  the  constructed  facilities.  Vacant  farms  all 
over  the  nation  ara  not  consumers  or  users 
of  such  capital  investment  outiays  that  re- 
sult in  a  coet  which  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
remaining  people  in  rural  America. 

It  would  be  justifled,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  Congress  to  authorize  REA,  by  special 
legislation,  to  reduce  outstanding  Indebtness 
for  each  distribution  cooperative  by  an 
amount  equal  to  its  investment  in  abandoned 
service. 

At  the  very  least,  the  Congress  should  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  the  REA  3  % .  35-year 
loan  program  for  all  of  the  requirements  of 
the  cooperatives. 


W.  A.  "TONY"  BOYLE  CHARGES 
•RELENTLESS  DRIVE  FOR  PRO- 
DUC7I10N"  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IN- 
CREASINO  NUMBER  OF  NEEDLESS 
ACCIDENTS 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   FXNNBTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  release 
recently,  given  by  Tony  Boyle,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

RXLXASa    OlVKN    BT   TONT    BoTiia 

W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  today  charged  that  the 
"relentless  drive  for  production"  In  the  na- 
tion's deep  mines  is  responsible  tor  an  in- 
creasing number  of  needleee  accidents. 

Boyle  further  charged  that  the  continuing 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  to  police  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
results  in  large  measure  from  "policies  of  in- 
dlfferance''  and  needless  test  hurdles  of  the 
U.S.  Btireau  of  Mines. 

"We  have  offered  to  work  with  the  Bureau 
to  recruit  experienced  mine  workers  as  In- 
spectors. Our  offer  has  been  ignored  despite 
the  need,  although  it  still  remains  available 
to  tbe  Bureau. 

"The  Bureau  also  has  insisted  upon  teat 
procedures  that  are  a  high  hurdle  for  other- 
wise experienced  mine  workers  who  are  fully 
ci^wble  of  conducting  thorough  mine  safety 
inspections.  Many  of  thaae  men  have  had 
long  experience  on  mine  safety  committees 
and  know  what  should  be  dooe  to  prevent 
accidents,  eliminate  dust  and  otherwise  In- 
sure safe  working  conditions,"  Boyle  added. 

llae  UMWA  president  further  pointed  out 
that  he  has  written  to  all  UMWA  locals  re- 
garding fatal  accidents  due  to  the  drive  for 
Increased  production.  He  added  that  he  has 
caUed  upon  all  crfficen  and  memben  of  the 
union  to  give  theae  matters  "our  utmost 
attention." 

"We  have  pointed  out  to  our  locals  that 
our  analysis  of  fatal  accidents  shows  that 
most  aoddenu  resiUt  from  the  constant 
drive  for  Increased  production.  Some  men 
ara  being  driven  beyond  the  limit  of  human 
endurance  to  get  out  coal.  We  have  stressed 
that  while  mine  workers  ara  expected  to  do  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  they  ara 
not  hired  to  set  production  records. 
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"We  Intend  to  bring  up  the  issue  of  mine 
safety  and  health  in  our  oomlng  negotia- 
tions. We  will  make  it  clear  that  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work  does  not  give  man- 
agement the  right  to  push  the  men  until 
their  lives  and  health  are  endangered,"  Boyle 
said. 


MOURNS  PASSma  OF  DOROTHY 
KABIS,  TREASURER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ROBERT  McaORY 

or  nXiiMoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVS8 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
dme  friend  of  the  late  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Andrews  Kabls,  33d  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  moved  to  express  to 
my  colleagues  my  respect  and  affection 
for  her  and  for  the  deep  s<mtow  which  ao 
many  of  us  share  in  her  untimely  parnlng 
last  Saturday,  July  3,  1971. 

During  my  more  than  8  years  in  the 
Congress,  I  have  known  Mrs.  Kabls  prln- 
cipeJly  under  the  name  of  Dottle  EUston, 
as  a  dynamic  and  charming  woman,  as 
a  prominent  national  leader  oi  our  Re- 
publican Party,  and  as  a  distinguished 
public  figure  In  her  office  as  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dottle  Elston  Kabis  vis- 
ited frequently  in  IllinoLs  in  the  course 
of  her  political  and  public  career.  She 
thrilled  and  inspired  Republican  women 
and  men  alike  In  the  12th  CVtngmwlfmal 
District  where  she  was  welcomed  not  too 
long  ago  as  keynote  si>eaker  for  the  13th 
Congressional  District  Women's  R^ub- 
licanClub. 

In  addition  to  her  persraial  beauty  and 
charm,  Mrs.  Kabls  possessed  outstand- 
ing talents  as  an  executive  and  admin- 
istrator. She  brought  her  full  talents,  her 
seemingly  limitless  energy,  and  her  per- 
sonal dedication  to  every  job  she  under- 
took. Above  and  beymd  these  qualities, 
Mrs.  Kabis  was  both  loving  and  beloved 
in  the  fullest  sense. 

My  wife,  Doris,  who  was  also  one  of 
her  personal  friends.  Joins  in  this  expres- 
sion of  affection  and  sympathy  on  the 
occasi<Bi  of  her  recent  passing.  We  ex- 
tend to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  An- 
drews; her  husband,  Lawrence  Kabis; 
and  to  all  members  of  her  family,  this 
expression  of  compassion  and  respect. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  TLOBDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Sneaker,  in  the  recent 
Issue  of  New  Guard,  the  m*gaidn»  of 
young  Americans  for  freedom,  there  i>- 
pears  a  very  interesting  article  entitled 
"The  Right  to  Bear  Arms."  It  is  written 
by  John  M.  Snyder,  who  is  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  American  Rifleman.  This 
careful  analysis  of  a  controvexBial  ques- 
tion deserves  thoughtful  attentioD.  I  sub- 
mit it  for  reprinting  in  the  Rxcobb: 
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An  Aspkct  or  Pusoom:  Turn  Rioht  to  Bkab 
Akms 

(By  Jobn  M.  Snyder) 

The  right  to  keep  and  beer  krma  la  inte- 
gral to  the  specific  American  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  Approximately  one  fourth 
of  the  Nation'!  people  now  benefit  directly 
from  thU  freedom  a«  actual  firearma  owners. 
Although  some  media  and  political  person- 
alities wage  a  pressurized  public  relations 
campaign  to  weaken  or  to  destroy  this  lib- 
erty, tens  at  millions  of  Americans  exercise 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  In  various 
legitimate  shooting  activities. 

Tlie  constltutlotially  guaranteed  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  Is  under  m:re  concerted 
attack  today  than  at  any  time  atnce  the 
British  Crown  tried  to  seize  American  colo- 
nists' guns  m  177S.  Chief  opponents  of  the 
traditional  American  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  include  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark,  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Mass.) , 
Rep.  Abner  J.  BAikva  (and  EHst..  ni.).  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  and  those  media 
monsters  who  lash  private  gun  ownership 
through  such  channels  of  anti-gun  propa- 
ganda as  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Poet.  ABC.  CBS 
and  NBC. 

Opponents  of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  assert  that  the  Second  Amendment 
guarantee  of  the  right  applies  only  to  mllltla 
such  as  the  National  Oxiard.  This  Is  at  best 
an  Inaccurate  interpretation.  It  Is  most 
likely  a  false  assumption.  The  right  of  In- 
dividuals as  individuals  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  in  this  free  American  society  Is  at  least 
as  old  as  Is  our  very  freedom. 

The  third  U.S.  President,  Tliomas  Jeffer- 
SOD,  forthrlghtly  upheld  the  principle  when 
he  declared  simply  that  "no  freeman  shall 
ever  be  debarred  the  use  of  arms"  In  a  draft 
of  the  Virginia  Constitution  in  June  of  lT7e. 
In  two  subsequent  drafts,  he  wrote  that  "no 
freeman  shall  ever  be  debarred  the  use  of 
arms  within  his  own  lands  or  tenements."  He 
penned  these  statements  without  Intercon- 
necting corollary  reference  to  a  mllltla.  Just 
a  few  weeks  later,  his  argrunents  for  Ameri- 
cana' rights  rang  out  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

TBK  anx  or  xichts 

Chief  theoretician  of  the  bill  of  rights  con- 
cept was  Jefferson's  fellow  Virginian.  Oeorge 
Mason  of  Ounaton  Hall.  Mason  authored  the 
State's  Declaration  of  Rights  and  proposed 
an  Individual  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

One  of  Mason's  earliest  public  documents 
was  the  "Fairfax  County  Mllltla  Plan  for 
Embodying  the  People"  of  February  6.  1775. 
He  clearly  Indicated  that  persons  Individually 
armed  at  their  own  expense  constituted  a 
source  of  personnel  from  which  mllltla 
could  be  drawn.  "We  do  each  of  us.  for  our- 
selves respectively."  he  wrote,  "promise  to 
engage  a  good  Fire-lock  In  proper  Order.  & 
to  furnish  Ourselves  as  soon  as  possible  with. 
St  always  keep  by  us.  one  Pound  of  Gun- 
powder, four  Pounds  of  Lead,  one  Dozen 
Gun-FUnts,  &  a  pair  of  Bullet-Moulda,  with 
a  Cartouch  Box.  or  powder-horn,  and  Bag 
for  Balls." 

Mason's  statement  carried  the  definitive 
Implication  that  It  is  because  the  pe(H>le  have 
the  Individual  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 
are  capable  of  exercising  It  and  In  fact  do 
exercise  It  that  an  active  mllltla  can  exist. 
The  mere  fact  that  there  Is  a  mllltla  depends 
on  people's  individual  right  to  keep  and  bear 


George  Mason  was  a  delegate  to  the 
PhUadelphla  Convention  caUed  In  1787  to 
consider  changes  in  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, under  which  the  newly  independent 
States  had  experienced  governmental  dif- 
ficulties. In  that  Convention,  he  objected  to 
the  lack  of  a  bill  of  rights  In  the  proposed 
Federal  Constitution. 
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The  Convention  did  adopt  a  Federal  Con- 
stitution without  a  declaration  of  individual 
rights.  Mason  then  represented  Fairfax 
County  in  the  Virginia  convention  caUed  at 
Richmond  to  consider  ratification  of  that 
Constitution.  He  opposed  ratification  on  the 
grounds  that  unless  guarantees  of  individual 
rights  were  Included  In  the  document  itself. 
some  future  government  could  and  might 
deny  such  rights. 

Mason  collaborated  with  similarly  minded 
statesmen  In  other  places.  He  corresponded 
with  one  John  Lamb,  an  an tl -Federalist  in 
New  York.  In  a  letter  to  Lamb  written  on 
June  9,  1788  and  carried  on  June  11.  1788, 
Mason  enclosed  the  handwritten  "Proposed 
Amendments  Agreed  Upon  by  the  Anti-Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Richmond  and  Dispatch- 
ed to  New  York." 

That  agreement  called  for  a  "Declaration 
or  Bill  of  Rights,  asserting  and  securing  from 
Encroachment  the  essential  and  inalienable 
Rights  of  the  People,  in  some  such  manner 
as  the  following: 

"17.  That  the  People  have  a  Right  to  keep 
&  bear  Arms;  that  a  well  regulated  Mllltla, 
composed  of  the  Body  of  the  People,  trained 
to  Arms.  Is  the  proper,  natural  and  safe  De- 
fense of  a  free  State." 

Here,  too,  Mason  clearly  indicated  that  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is 
conceptually  prior  to  a  mllltla. 

After  tha  Contltution  was  adopted,  the 
first  Congress  met  in  New  York.  September 
25.  1780.  Mason  corresponded  with  James 
Monroe,  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  who 
introduced  a  twelve  article  Bill  of  Rlghu 
Ten  of  these.  Including  the  article  on  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  were  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  States.  The  article  on  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  Amendment  n 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  reads:  A  well- 
regulated  mllltla.  being  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

The  language  of  this  Amendment  carries 
through  the  concept  underlying  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  concept  as  found 
In  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Mason.  The 
people  have  an  Individual  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms.  This  Is  distinct  from  a  niilitla. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  a  right  upon  which  both 
a  well  regulated  mllltla  and  the  security  of  a 
free  State  depends.  The  right  to  keep  and 
bear  amu.  then.  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
capability  of  maintaining  freedom. 

The  right  la  as  significant  today  as  it  was 
when  it  was  incorporated  Into  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. As  the  winning  entry  In  the  Anter- 
Ican  Bar  Association's  1966  Samuel  Pool 
Weaver  Constitutional  Law  Essay  Competi- 
tion ("The  Lost  Amendment"  by  Robert  A. 
Sprecher)  painted  out.  the  Second  Amend- 
ment right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  Is  an  in- 
surer, protector  and  guarantor  of  other  tra- 
ditional American  personal  and  property 
rights. 

Each  year,  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  report  thousands  of  instances 
In  which  the  presence  of  privately  owned 
firearms  helped  prevent  murder,  rape  or  as- 
sault upon  the  gun  owners  or  robbery,  theft 
or  burglary  of  their  property.  This  spring,  for 
instance,  the  owner  of  Brooklyn,  New  York's 
oldest  pharmacy  prevented  two  holdup  at- 
tempts with  the  use  of  his  .38  caliber  revolver. 
In  the  first  case,  he  wounded  one  of  three 
bandits  and  the  other  two  fied.  In  the  sec- 
ond instance,  the  pharmacist  shot  and  dis- 
patched a  lone  holdup  man.  Police  then  took 
his  .38  for  tests.  While  the  pcrillce  ixwsessed 
the  firearm,  a  holdup  man  armed  with  a  .45 
caliber  automatic  pistol  tied  up  the  pharma- 
cist, locked  him  In  a  closet  In  the  rear  of  the 
shop  and  stole  some  drugs.  Later,  the  phar- 
maclsjt  commented:.  "If  only  I'd  had  my 
gun!" 

Despite  the  obvious  crime  deterrence  of 
private  firearms  ownership  by  law-abiding 
citizens  and  the  dissuading  effect  on  some 
would-be    criminals    of    the    possibility    of 
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meeting  a  law-abiding  armed  citizen  during 
the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  act.  advocates 
of  extremist  gun  control  meastires  such  as 
firearms  registration,  gun  owner  licensing 
and  governmental  confiscation  of  privately 
owned  firearms  continually  barrage  the  pub- 
lic with  the  fallacy  that  privately  owned  fire- 
arms are  a  causal  factor  in  the  crime  prob- 
lem. 

CTTNS    AND   THE   CKIMZ    aATB 

The  truth  is  that  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Report  rates  per  100.000  population  for  mur- 
der and  non-negligent  manslaughter  and 
total  crime  are  higher  for  the  States  with 
the  most  restrictive  gun  control  laws  than 
they  are  for  the  States  with  the  least  re- 
strictive gun  control  laws. 

The  seven  contlguoxts  States  with  the  most 
restrictive  gun  control  laws  with  their  1989 
rates  for  homicide  and  total  crime  are  Cali- 
fornia. 7.1-4.110;  Massachusetts,  3.5-3.740; 
Michigan,  8.3-3.193;  New  Jersey,  5.3-3.468; 
New  York.  7.3-3,6e«;  Oklahoma.  5.8-1.676; 
and  West  Virginia,  6.6-766.  The  average 
homicide  rate:  6.1.  Average  total  crime  rate: 
3,643. 

The  seven  contiguous  States  with  the  least 
restrictive  gun  contrcd  laws  with  their  1969 
rates  for  homicide  and  total  crime  are  Ari- 
zona, 6.0-3.085;  Arkansas,  9.9-1,418;  Kansas. 
3.5-1.765;  Kentucky,  10.4-1.663;  Minnesota. 
1.9-3,033;  Vermont,  3.4-1.037;  and  Wisconsin, 
3.1-1.383.  Average  homldde  rate:  5.1.  This 
Ls  a  full  point  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
seven  most  restrictive  States.  Average  total 
crime  rate:  1,766.  This  Is  leas  than  three 
fourths  the  average  rate  for  the  most  restric- 
tive States. 

The  four  toughest  gun  control  States  are 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  which  re- 
quire permits  to  buy  or  carry  handgtins;  New 
Jersey,  which  prescribes  permits  to  purchase 
or  publicly  carry  any  kind  of  firearm  and 
West  Virginia,  which  require  licenses  to  carry 
handguns  and,  with  certain  exceptiona.  high 
powered  rifles.  The  average  homicide  rate 
for  this  group:  6.4.  Average  total  crime  rate: 
3.383. 

The  four  States  with  the  least  restrictive 
gvin  control  laws  are  Kansas,  Kentucky.  Min- 
nesota and  Vermont.  None  of  these  require 
licenses  for  the  purchase  or  poasession  of  fire- 
arms, although  they  do  ban  concealed  weap- 
ons on  the  person  (in  Mlnneeot*  and  Ver- 
mont with  Intent  to  do  harm) .  Average 
homicide  rate  for  this  group:  4.6.  This  was 
0.8  points  leas  than  the  average  for  the  four 
toughest  gun  control  States.  Average  total 
crime  rate:  1,619.  This  was  over  a  thousand 
points  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  four  tough- 
est States. 

The  evidence  Indicates  there  la  no  correla- 
tion betwen  tougher  gun  control  laws  and 
lower  crime  rates.  It  suggests  a  correlation 
betwen  tougher  gun  control  laws  and  higher 
crime  rates. 

The  situation  in  New  York  City  leads  one 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Under  the  Infamous 
Sullivan  Law.  New  York  City  dwellers  have 
been  subjected  to  requirements  for  the  li- 
censing of  all  handgun  owners  for  the  last 
60  years.  Owners  of  rifles  and  shotguns  In 
that  metropolis  have  had  to  acquire  licenses 
and  register  their  long  guns  since  1968.  De- 
spite this  legislation,  the  New  York  City  rates 
per  100,000  population  for  murder  and  luin- 
negllgent  manslaught^'  rate  of  13.3  was 
nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  national 
average  rate  of  5.9.  Since  the  1968  ordinance 
took  effect,  the  criminal  homicide  rate  has 
Increased  by  over  33%.  from  11.4  in  1968  to 
14.0  in  1970. 

The  message  is  clear.  Despite  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  reports  approximately  only 
19.000  authorized  private  bandgrin  owners, 
only  about  2.000  of  which  are  not  private  se- 
curity guards,  the  tough  gun  legislation  in 
New  York  has  flot  operated  as  an  effective 
crime  control  instrument. 
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Given  theae  facts,  It  is  prepoetero\is  to 
argue  that  Americans'  right  to  bear  arms 
should  be  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  state 
In  an  effort  to  reduce  crime.  Yet  thla  Is 
precisely  what  anti-gun  extremists  do  ad- 
vocate. The  ADA.  Ramsey  Clark.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy, Congressman  Mlkva.  the  Violence  Com- 
mission and  others  have  all  advocated  nation 
wide  registration  of  firearms  and  licensing  of 
firearms  owners.  Their  position  adheres  to  the 
absurdity  that  crime  will  be  reduced  by 
transferring  the  right  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  and  bear  arms  to  some  govern- 
mental agency  which  would  decide  who  could 
and  who  could  not  own  a  firearm.  They  would 
thus  subject  60  million  American  firearms 
owners  to  goverimiental  scrutiny  and  inves- 
tigation in  a  supposed  attempt  to  prevent 
homicides  committed  by  a  few  thouaand  cul- 
prits who.  when  they  do  use  gims  in  criminal 
activity,  often  use  stolen  guns  anyway. 

In  addition,  ADA.  Clark.  Mlkva  the  Violence 
Commission  and  approximately  30  members 
of  Congress  are  on  record  as  wanting  to  ban. 
gradually  eliminate  or  severely  restrict  to 
about  10%  of  the  population  the  private  own- 
ership of  handguns.  Kennedy  wants  to  limit 
possession  to  the  discretion  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  They  argue  that  "handguns  are 
meant  only  to  kill"  and  have  no  legitimate 
purpose.  They  should  have  consulted  relevant 
official  figures  from  New  York  State,  the 
only  State  with  a  complete  record  of  legally 
owned  handguns,  which  indicate  that  80 '^ 
of  such  handguns  are  for  hunting,  target 
shooting  or  other  outdoor  iue.  As  of  June, 
1969,  623.556  pistol  permits  had  been  Issued — 
493.613  for  hunting  and  target  shooting  and 
139,944  for  self  protection. 

The  answer  to  the  crime  problem  la  not  to 
penalize  the  law-abiding  citizens  but  to  get 
after  the  criminals.  This  would  entail  more 
effective  law  enforcement,  speedier  adjudica- 
tion of  criminal  cases  with  the  hoped  for 
correlative  decrease  in  recidivism  by  culprits 
on  ball  awaiting  trial  and  greater  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  those  convicts  who  are  capable  of 
rehabilitation. 

Over  the  long  haul,  much  might  be  done 
to  eliminate  some  causes  of  crime.  The 
criminally  inclined,  if  discovered  before  they 
committed  a  crime  or  crimes,  could  be  helped 
to  conquer  the  tendency  to  crime  within 
themaelves.  Where  poverty  and  alienation 
are  found  to  constitute  an  environment  for 
those  socially  destructive  tendencies  which 
so  often  result  in  crlmln*l  activity,  they 
could  possibly  be  reduced. 

Mandatory  minimum  p)enalties  for  the  use 
of  firearms  during  the  commission  of  felonies 
could  also  deter  the  misuse  of  firearms  in 
crime. 

Poeseesion  of  firearms  by  certain  categories 
of  persons  such  as  convicted  felons,  fugi- 
tives from  Justice,  adjudicated  mental  in- 
competents and  habitual  drunkards  and 
visers  of  certain  narcotics,  could  be  pro- 
hibited. 

These  proposals,  if  adopted,  would  attack 
the  crime  problem  without  restricting  the 
right  of  law-abiding  American  citizens  to 
keep  and  bear  arms.  They  would  not  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  members  of 
those  30  million  households  owning  fire- 
arms. They  would  not  restrict  America's  33 
million  active  hunters,  trap  and  skeet  and 
target  shooters  in  their  activities.  They  would 
not  prevent  people  from  keeping  arms  for 
self  protection.  They  would  not  negate  the 
protection  afforded  non-gun  owners  by  the 
fear  on  the  part  <rf  some  criminals  that  the 
non-gun  owners  Just  might  be  gun  owners 
and  able  to  resist  criminal  action. 

There  are  thus  two  basic  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  crime  and  disorders  underlying 
the  approaches  to  gun  .x>ntrol.  The  one  Is 
Utopian  and  autlat  and  would  bUnket  the 
entire  population  with  restrictions  on  gun 
ownership  in  an  attempt  to  get  after  a  prob- 
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lem  caused  by  a  small  minority.  Thla  ap* 
proach  is  also  Ineffective,  as  statistical  anal- 
ysis indicates. 

The  other  is  democratic.  It  rests  on  faith 
in  the  people.  It  does  not  evidence  fear  of 
people  possessing  firearma  as  does  the  sutlst 
approach.  The  democratic  approach  is  not 
found  embodied  in  the  writings  of  the  super 
statists,  the  toUlltarlans.  people  like  V.  I. 
Lenin,  who  called  for  "the  disarming  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  "It  is  found  embodied  in  the 
writings  of  the  statesmen  who  loved  and 
love  freedom  as  a  necessary  social  value,  peo- 
ple like  Jefferson,  who  declared  that  "no 
freeman  shall  ever  be  debarred  the  use  of 
arma." 

The  answer  to  the  question  "which  ap- 
proach shall  triumph  in  the  end"  rests  with 
the  people.  Thus  far.  the  response  of  the 
people  has  been  encouraging. 

CON  CONTROL  AND  THX  PUBUC 

A  nationwide  poll  conducted  last  year  by 
The  Advocates"  television  program  indi- 
cated that  letters  to  the  stations  running  the 
program  ran  56%  against  outlawing  hand- 
guns and  43.6%  in  favor  of  outlawing  hand- 
guns. 

Perhaps  the  most  signlfloant  index  of  pop- 
ular feeling,  though  U  the  electoral  process, 
for  It  la  through  elections  that  the  people 
choose  who  will  make  policy  for  *.hem. 

In  last  year's  elections,  two  of  the  three 
principal  U.S.  Senate  opponents  of  the  tra- 
ditional American  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  Sens.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Conn.)  and 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (Md.),  were  defeated  In 
re-election  attempts.  The  third.  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (Mass.),  saw  his  percent- 
t«ge  of  the  popular  vote  in  Maaaacbusetts 
reduced  from  the  71%  he  obtained  in  1904 
to  68.8%  In  1970.  Sen.  Kennedy's  party  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  subsequently  dismissed 
him  from  the  leadership  post  of  Majority 
Party  Whip  and  reiriaced  him  with  Sen.  Ro- 
bert C.  Byrd  (W.  Va.).  a  legislator  whose 
views  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the 
interests  of  firearma  owners  than  have  thoee 
of  Sen.  Kennedy. 

Other  anti-g\m  Senators  retired  by  voters 
from  the  Senate  in  1970  and  1968  were 
Joseph  Clark  (Pa.),  who  now  heads  up  the 
Utopian  minded  United  World  Federallsta, 
Charles  E.  Ooodell  (N.Y.).  Albert  (Term.) 
and  Mike  Monroney   (Okla.). 

In  the  1970  and  1968  elections,  several 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  won  their 
elections  as  proponents  of  the  rights  of 
firearms  owners  or  ae  opponents  of  candi- 
dates favoring  a  rigid  approach  to  gun  con- 
trols. These  Senators  are  J.  Glenn  BeaU 
(Md),  Henry  Bellmon  (Okla.),  WlUlam  E. 
Brock  (Tenn.),  James  L.  Buckley  fN.Y.), 
Robert  Dole  (Kans.),  Edward  J.  Gum«y 
(Fla.),  RotMTt  Packwood  (Oreg  ) ,  William  B. 
Saxbe  (Ohio).  Richard  S.  Schwelker  (Pa.) 
and  Ixrwell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.  (Conn.).  During 
his  oamxpalgn.  Sen.  Buckley  proposed  a  cotn- 
mlsalon  be  set  up  to  study  the  possibility 
of  gun  control  repeal. 

Three  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
favored  or  voted  for  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968,  which  banned  mall  order  sales  of 
all  guns  in  Interatete  shipments  to  non- 
feder&lly  licensed  persons  and  empowered 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  tell  dealers 
how  to  record  and  register  ammunition  pur- 
chases for  IRS  Inspection,  reversed  their 
position  on  the  Act  and  subsequently  won 
election  or  re-election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  three:  Sens.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(Minn),  WlUlam  Proxmlre  (WU.)  and  Hugh 
Scott  (Pa.). 

On  balance,  though,  it  does  appear  that  the 
American  voters  have  given  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives the  message  that  they  do  not 
want  the  traditional  right  of  Americans  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  tampered  with  and  that 
they  might  even  want  some  of  the  previous 
tampering,  such  as  that  embodied  In  some 
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proTlaiona  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  IMS, 
remedied  by  legislative  action. 

Congreaa  has  already  acted  to  blot  out 
some  of  the  onerous  portions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act.  It  has  already  amended  the 
Act  to  exempt  sales  of  ammunition  suitable 
for  use  only  in  rlfies  and  shotguns  from  the 
record  keeping  requirements  of  the  Act.  Last 
year,  the  House  of  Representativee  voted  to 
exempt  .33  caUber  rlmfire  ammunition  salea. 
too.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  approved 
the  measure  but  due  to  the  workload  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  Congress,  the  bill  did 
not  come  before  the  full  Senate.  S.veral  bills 
now  pending  in  both  houses  would  exempt 
the  .33  rlmfire  ammunition,  used  by  millions 
of  law-abiding  shooters,  from  the  sales  rec- 
ord keeping  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Scores  of  Congressmen  are  already  on  rec- 
ord as  wanting  repeal  of  the  entire  Act,  indi- 
cating It  places  unnecessary  burdens  on  law- 
abiding  firearms  owners  without  doing  any- 
thing to  remedy  the  crime  problem.  These  in- 
clude the  new  Speaker  of  the  House.  Rep. 
Carl  Albert,  who  co-sponsored  the  first  bill  in 
the  previous  Congress  to  repeal  the  Act. 

Tbe  chances  for  repeal  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  and  for  the  prevention  of  firearms 
registration,  gun  owner  licensing  and  hand- 
gun confiscation  depend  on  the  effecUveneas 
with  which  traditionalists  defending  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  combat  propa- 
ganda concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Second 
Amendment,  the  causes  of  the  crime  problem 
and  the  actual  opinion  of  the  people  on  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 


CONGRESS"  HOUSE  OF  SECRET 
DEALS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  icASSACHtrsrrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  public  to  the 
secrecy  that  pervades  the  House-Senate 
conference  committees.  All  House-Senate 
conferences  are  closed  to  the  public,  the 
press,  and  other  Members  of  Congress. 
Although  oonferenoes  often  significantly 
alter  legislation  passed  by  the  two 
Houses,  no  record  is  msuie  available  of 
what  occurs  during  a  conference  or  how 
the  conferees  vote  on  the  key  issues  in- 
volved. These  secret  meetings  &n  detri- 
mental to  public  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lative process  and  encourage  special  in- 
terests whose  purposes  cannot  stand 
public  scrutiny.  The  public  is  denied  in- 
formation to  which  it  is  entitled  in  a 
democratic  society. 

Recent  action  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  military  pay  bill,  in  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970,  is  only  the  latest 
in  abuses  of  conference  procedures.  Al- 
though both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
passed  similar  pay  increases  and  effective 
dates,  the  conferees  have  approved  meas- 
ures which  are  clearly  outside  any  previ- 
ous action  by  their  respective  bodies.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  states 
that  the  report  of  conferees  "shall  not 
include  matter  not  committed  to  the  con- 
ference committee  by  either  House,  nor 
shall  their  report  include  a  modification 
of  any  specific  topic,  question,  issue,  or 
proposition  committed  to  the  conference 
committee  by  either  or  both  Houses  if 
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that  modification  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
that  specific  topic,  question.  Issue,  or 
proposition  as  so  committed  to  the  con- 
ference committee." 

I  insert  Into  the  Rxcors  the  article, 
"Coognu's  House  of  Secret  Deals."  wrlt- 
lea  by  the  very  distinguished  former  UjS. 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Albert  Gore,  In 
which  he  describes  and  discusses  the 
closed-door  dealings  of  the  House-Sm- 
ate  conference  committees.  The  article 
follows: 


COMS 


!'■  HOOSB  OF  SBCRIT  DIAX.B 


(By  Albert  Oore) 

OoagreM  bs*  ottTCr  come  to  grips  wlUi  the 
archaic  wmya  and  the  often  dictatorial -like 
powers  of  conference  oonunlttees.  It  Is  here, 
in  secret  meetlnft  often  not  even  announoed 
until  tbe  last  minute,  that  a  few  men  can 
alt  down  and  undo  in  one  hour  the  most 
painstaking  work  of  months  of  effort  by  aev- 
eral  standing  oommltteee  and  the  full  mem- 
bership oC  both  houses.  It  Is  here,  after  the 
tumult  and  shouting  and  public  debate  have 
faded  from  the  House  and  Senate  and  aftmr 
the  headlines  have  shifted  to  a  new  subject 
that  apptcn«Utlons  measures,  tax  bills  and 
other  substantive  legislation  can  suffer  re- 
markable mutation. 

After  the  conference  committee's  "report," 
or  agreed  action.  Is  taken,  the  two  bouses 
must  then  vote  on  It  up  or  down,  Ln  toto, 
without  amendment.  There  Is  usually  scant 
explanation  or  debate  beftare  the  vote  to 
accept  Or  reject.  The  oonference  deliberations 
are  not  published,  and  the  reports  are  often 
all  but  unintelligible  to  the  public  and  the 
Oongreas  alike — eometlmes  legislators  are  not 
aware  of  what  they  have  voted  for.  And  per- 
haps moat  Important,  there  Is  usually  a  final- 
ity about  conference  committee  decisions. 
Any  senator  or  congressman  who  opposes 
only  a  specific  provision  Is  faced  with  two 
cboloes:  aooeptlng  the  provision  or  trying  to 
defeat  the  entire  bill,  a  move  which  would 
cost  weeks  or  months  of  work.  Often,  the 
Important  legislation  comee  up  right  before 
recess  or  holiday,  which  makes  a  fight 
against  the  conference  report  even  more  un- 
likely. For  these  reasons,  the  reports,  even 
when  they  distort  the  Intent  of  either  house, 
are  rarely  challenged. 

One  such  committee,  on  which  I  served, 
met  In  secret  on  a  cold  December  night  In 
1069.  By  3:30  ajn..  It  reached  a  decision 
which  wouid  Increase  personal  Inoocne  tax 
exemptions  fron  9600  to  9760  (In  stages) .  a 
beneOclal  step.  But  part  of  the  decision  also 
ultimately  gave  an  enormous  tax  reduction 
to  the  relatively  few  with  very  large  "earned" 
incomes  («laries,  bonussa,  commissions,  as 
oppoeed  to  "dividend"  or  "interest"  lnoom«) . 
The  head  of  Oeneral  Motors,  and  others  with 
like  earned  Incomes,  may  gain  as  much  as 
180.000  per  year  ftom  this  reduction.  And 
the  reduction  was  available  only  to  those  In 
the  top  brackets  and  denied  to  everyone 
else  bekMr  them. 

l^ils  oonference  oonunlttee,  made  up  of 
aaven  senators  and  nine  repreeentatlves.  had 
been  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  speaker  at  the  House,  respective- 
ly. (In  practloa,  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees handling  a  given  piece  of  legislation  ac- 
tually name  the  conferees.  Almost  Invariably, 
they  name  themselves.)  The  committee  was 
brought  togethsr  to  oompoee.  "settle"  In 
oongresHonal  cloakroom  jargon,  the  hundred 
or  so  differences  between  the  versions  of  the 
Tax  BMtann  Act  of  1MB  as  It  bad  pssiBrt  each 
bouse  of  OoDgresa  It  is  in  such  committees, 
eetaMlshwl  la  similar  fashion  every  time 
tbace  are  dlfferenoas  between  the  House-  and 
Senate-passed  bllla,  that  final  details  of  most 
iB^Mrtant  leglBlation  are  decided  on — and 
these  details  may  often  be  the  eeeence  of  the 
Isgislstlnn 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  reduction  In  tax  on  large  earned  In- 
come was  actually  just  an  extra  dividend 
added  to  the  alr«Mly  staggering  benefits  the 
rich  have  received  through  tax  breaks  In 
recent  years.  It  is  generally  believed  that  we 
have  a  graduated  Income  tax  based  on  ability 
to  pay.  Slnoe  IBM,  however,  the  tax  rates 
have  become  mvich  leas  graduated,  and  each 
successive  "reform"  appears  to  give  even 
more  money  back  to  the  wealthy.  Prior  to 
IBM,  tbe  tax  ratee  ran  from  20  per  oent  to 
81  per  cent — a  spread  of  71  percentage  points. 
In  the  T^x  Induction  Act  of  that  year,  the 
minimum  tax  rate,  on  the  first  taxable  d<Hlar 
of  Income,  was  lowered  to  14  per  oent — but 
at  the  upper  levels,  the  maximum  rates  were 
reduced  from  SI  to  70  per  cent  of  mcome. 

In  IBes,  President  Nixon  recommended 
what  he  called  tax  "reform" — another  cut  In 
the  top  tax  rates.  I  countered  by  Introducing 
a  bill  to  raise  the  personal  exemption  for  each 
taxpayer  and  dependent.  (The  $600  exemp- 
tion had  been  fixed  in  1B48  at  what  was,  even 
then,  an  admittedly  low  level  as  measured 
by  the  cost  of  living.  By  IBflB  the  coet  of 
living  had  about  doubled,  yet  the  SOOO 
personal  exemption  remained.) 

After  making  some  modifications,  the 
House  paaaed  the  Nixon  administration  bill 
which  lowered  the  top  tax  rate,  this  time 
from  70  to  OS  per  cent,  with  no  reduction 
whatsoever  In  the  rates  applicable  at  the  bot- 
tom. And,  In  addition,  the  bill  propoaed  to 
cut  the  top  rate  on  earned  income  from  70 
to  60  per  oent.  This  provision  was  added  by 
the  Nixon  administration  at  a  midnight  ses- 
sion of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee just  before  the  bill  was  ai>proved  and  re- 
ported to  the  full  House.  It  represented  an 
extra  taoo-mllllon  loes  to  the  government,  or 
gain  to  the  highly  paid,  and  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  would  have  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
The  earned  Income  measure  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  the  tax  bill  ss  a  whole  under 
the  notorious  "gag"  rule,  which  permits  no 
amendments.  In  the  Senate,  I  took  a  single- 
shot  aim  at  the  measure,  because  I  found  it 
odious  In  the  extreme.  The  Finance  Conmilt- 
tee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  adopted  unan- 
imoualy  an  amendment  to  strike  this  pro- 
vision from  the  tax  bill — an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  oonunlttee  chairman,  Sen.  Rus- 
lell  liozig. 

A  wArnNo  oAicx 

During  the  detailed  discussions  and  de- 
bate In  the  Senate,  no  suggestion  was  made 
that  this  provision  be  restored  to  the  bill, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  lament  publicly  its 
elimination.  In  fact,  in  order  to  make  ttae 
legislative  history  and  the  Senate's  position 
clear,  Sen.  Long,  in  bis  Initial  dlsctisslon  of 
the  bUl  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  Nov.  34.  1B6B. 
stated: 

"In  establishing  the  new  tax  rates,  the 
committee  deleted  from  the  bill  a  Ho\ise 
provlson  limiting  to  50  per  cent  the  twanmiiTw 
marginal  rate  applicable  to  an  individual's 
earned  Income.  This  action  was  taken  be- 
cause the  committee  believed  that  a  60  per 
cent  top  marginal  rate,  though  beneficial 
for  work  Incentives,  would  provide  unduly 
large  tax  reductions  to  thoee  with  substan- 
tial earned  Income." 

The  most  Important  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  tax  bills  was  the  amend- 
ment I  had  offered  and  won  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  strike  out  the  Nixon-proposed 
rate  changee  and  substitute  instead  an  m- 
crease  In  personal  exemption  from  SOOO  to 
$800.  Another  difference,  of  course,  was  the 
earned  Income  provision,  which  the  House 
bad  adopted  and  the  Senate  had  not.  Both  of 
these,  among  others,  had  to  be  resolved  in 
conference  committee. 

DCSATB  AT  1  AJI. 

On  the  first  point,  the  conferees  agreed  on 
a  compromise  which  eUminated  the  rate 
changes  and  adopted  a  gradual  Increase  in 
penonal  exemption  from  $600  to  $780. 
nnaUy.  at  about  3  aon.  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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conference,  the  chairman.  Bep.  Wilbur  Mills, 
brought  up  the  last  Item  m  disagreement,  the 
reduction  In  the  top  rate  for  earned  Income. 
The  arr.iment  became  quite  heated,  despite 
the  fact  that  no  one  could  advance  any  better 
justification  for  the  provision  than  restating 
a  point  made  by  Edwin  S.  Ck>hen.  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee:  "We  do  get  to  the  point 
where  with  respect  to  services  . . .  Inordinately 
high  rates  may  cause  a  person  to  spend  more 
time  trjrlng  to  figure  out  some  of  the  In- 
centives In  the  law  than  he  does  concentrat- 
ing on  his  work  .  . 

In  other  words,  the  beet  way  to  guarantee 
the  efllclency  of  oorfKirate  leaders,  to  relieve 
their  minds  of  the  burdensome  task  of  get- 
ting around  the  taxes,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  taxes  and  give  them  the  money,  any- 
way. This  argument  could  be  carried  fur- 
ther— the  beet  way  to  Insure  maximum  pro- 
ductivity of  the  nation's  highly  paid  would 
be  to  charge  them  no  taxes  at  all.  treeing 
their  Imaginations  from  material  things  and 
onto  the  disinterested  plane  of  public  service. 

The  debate  continued  until  finally  con- 
ference committee  chairman  Mills  suggested 
a  compromise — that  the  60  per  cent  earned 
Income  figure  be  set  as  a  maximum  "effec- 
tive" rate  (an  average  of  all  taxable  Income) 
rather  than  the  "marginal  rate"  (applicable 
to  the  last  dollar  of  Income).  This  would 
Involve  much  leas  money,  only  a  $16-mllllon 
loss  In  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  I  felt  I  had 
won  my  main  battle  on  the  personal  exemp- 
tion Increase,  so  I  agreed  to  go  along  with 
this  compromise. 

Chairman  Mills  then  announoed  that  the 
conference  committee  would  adjourn  "for  the 
night,"  but  would  meet  again  at  noon  that 
same  day  to  sign  the  conference  report,  which 
the  staff  would  meanwhile  prepare.  As  we 
began  to  depart.  I  noticed  a  whlspowi  oon- 
ference between  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett,  a 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Unavoidably.  I  overheard  Sen.  Ben- 
nett say,  "Let's  meet  In  my  office." 

At  the  10  a.m.  Democratic  caucus,  Sen. 
Long  suggested  to  me  that  when  the  con- 
ference committee  reconvened  it  might  be 
necessary  to  "give"  the  administration  some- 
thing" In  order  "to  avoid  a  veto."  He  made 
some  imprecise  reference  to  the  60  per  cent 
celling  on  high-bracket  earnings.  I  was  thus 
forewarned  that  a  deal  bad  been  made.  Sure 
enough,  on  the  reconvening  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  at  noon  for  the  announced 
purpoee  of  "signing  the  conference  report." 
more  or  less  a  formality.  Chairman  Mills 
quickly  reopened  the  camad  Income  tax  rate 
question.  Sen.  Long,  despite  his  statement 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In  support  of 
his  own  amendment  to  knock  the  provision 
out  of  the  bill,  went  on  the  offensive  In  sup- 
port of  the  Nixon  administration  position. 
Sen.  Bennett,  who  had  voted  to  strike  it  out. 
joined  with  Sen.  Long,  ss  dld-others. 

The  committee  quickly  voted  in  favor  of 
giving  corporate  officials,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  other  highly  paid  taxpayers  an  atjsolute 
marginal  tax  rate  of  60  per  cent  of  their 
earned  Income — to  give  them  the  whole  $200 
mllllcm.  This  was  a  clear  breach  of  our  earlier 
agreement  but  it  availed  me  nothing  to  make 
this  charge,  which  I  did  angrily,  for  I  was 
hopelessly  outnumbered. 

This  conference  report  was  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  Dec.  22.  IBOB.  and  adopted  by  both 
houses  the  very  same  day.  On  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  three  days  before  Christmas,  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  hold  up  a  multlbUllon- 
dollar  tax  bill  on  which  months  of  hard  wtxk 
had  been  spent. 

There  was  never  a  separate  vote  on  the 
earned  income  provlalon  by  either  Senate  or 
House,  and  the  general  public  never  really 
became  aware  of  it. 

OCCASIONAI.     "STtnCTHOUS" 

Tlieoretically.  the  conferees  support  the  po- 
sition of  their  respective  houses.  Obviously. 
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however,  one  side  or  the  other,  or  both,  must 
alter  Its  position.  But  the  personal  views  of 
conferees  often  make  tbelr  support  of  the 
views  of  their  own  house  Ineffective;  Indeed, 
given  the  personal  sympathies  of  the  con- 
ferees one  can  usually,  though  not  always, 
correctly  forecast  the  shape  of  the  agreement 
to  be  reached  by  the  conference  committee. 

The  latter  point  Is  well  Illustrated  by 
the  action  of  Congress  last  year  on  the  S8T 
appropriation.  ThU  was  not  a  party  affair. 
It  was  more  nearly  a  test  of  the  power  of  the 
Industrial-military  complex  to  prevent  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities.  A  majority 
of  Senate  conferees  had  strongly  supported 
the  Pentagon  position  on  the  S8T,  and  the 
agreement  ultimately  reached  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  was  freely  predicted.  The 
"compromise"  agreement  reached  by  the 
conferees  merely  reduced  by  a  token  amount 
the  funds  which  could  be  spent  on  further 
SST  development  this  year. 

But  in  this  case  the  Issue  was  so  clear-cut, 
and  the  "compromise"  so  patently  a  sur- 
render of  the  Senate  position,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stuck  by  Its  guns  and  refused  to  agree 
to  the  conference  report.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant to  stiffening  senators'  backbones  against 
tlhe  intense  lobby  was  the  fact  that  the 
headlines  stayed  with  the  SST  and  did  not 
shift  away  from  that  issue  to  some  new 
seven-day  wonder.  As  a  result,  the  SST  was 
finally  voted  down. 

This  kind  of  rejection  does  not  usually  oc- 
cur. It  happened  with  the  SST  and  a  few 
other  issues  of  public  Interest,  but  generally 
the  results  of  the  conference  committee  are 
accepted,  even  when  the  conferees  either 
have  abandoned  their  house's  position  or 
have  Inserted  something  m  the  bill  that 
wasn't  In  the  version  of  either  house.  (Theo- 
retically, this  should  not  happen,  but  it 
sometimes  does — as  In  the  recent  federal  pay 
raise  bill  when  the  conference  committee  in- 
serted a  provision  transferring  certain  pow- 
ers over  federal  pay  raises  to  the  President, 
a  provision  that  had  not  been  Included  in 
either  the  House  or  Senate  bills.  But  even 
after  Sen.  Stennls  called  the  procedure  a 
"stumphole,"  resting  on  the  "recommenda- 
tion of  someone  way  out  yonder — wiiom  we 
do  not  know."  the  conference  report  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  40  to  35.) 

I  can  think  of  some  Instances  where  con- 
ference committees  have  done  their  work 
well,  where  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  give 
in  too  easily  on  the  measures  adopted  by  their 
house,  and  where  the  public  interest  was 
served.  But  often  this  happened  because  of  a 
quirk  of  fate,  a  momentary  situation  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bUl  under  question,  il- 
lustrating again  how  dependent  the  confer- 
ence decision  is  on  the  changing  political  for- 
tunes. 

XntUOCKUfQ   THX    DOOB 

There  Is  nothing  wrong.  In  principle,  with 
the  conference  as  a  procedure.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  conduct  the  business  of  a  bicameral 
legislative  body  without  some  regularized 
machinery  for  the  arbitration  of  differences 
between  the  two  houses,  and  the  conference 
committee  can  be  a  good  and  workable  meth- 
od. But  several  specific  steps  are  required 
to  make  the  conference  committee  more  use- 
ful and  more  responsive.  Some  would  require 
changes  In  the  rules  of  either.  Senate  or 
House.  Others  would  require  only  that  greater 
attention  and  care  be  exercised  In  following 
existing  rules. 

FiTtt,  the  slate  of  conferees  should  be  ac- 
tually voted  on  by  the  fiUl  membership  of 
each  house.  This  wovUd  help  Insure  that  con- 
ferees are  selected  who  will  fairly  represent 
the  views  of  each  hoxise  and  would  also  In- 
volve the  full  membership  more  directly  In 
the  conference  process.  As  things  now  stand, 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  both 
houses  feel   that  matters  are  out  of  their 
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hands  after  initial  floor  action  on  a  bill  has 
been  completed. 

Second,  a  record  of  the  conference  actions 
should  be  kept,  and  the  day  following  the 
termination  of  a  conference  all  votes  taken 
during  the  conference  should  be  published 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  This  would  put 
conferees  on  notice  that  they  will  be  judged 
not  only  by  their  constituents  but,  more  Im- 
portantly In  some  cases,  by  their  fellow  mem- 
bers on  their  conduct  during  the  conference 
bargaining  sessions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con- 
ferees from  each  house  vote  s^>arately  on 
any  question  effecting  a  change  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  their  own  house;  that  is,^  0en- 
ate  conferees  vote  independently  of  House 
oonfHves  on  any  motion  to  recede  frctn  a 
Senate  position.  Neither  set  of  conferees  Van 
complain  of  being  outvoted  by  the  o»er. 
One  side  can.  of  course,  be  out-threat4aed 
and  intimidated.  I 

A  powerful  House  Amxoprlatlons  subciim- 
mlttee  chairman  can  tell  Senate  conferees 
that  unless  appropriations  for  a  dam  iirf  his 
home  district  are  voted  there  will  slmM'  he 
no  bill  at  all.  Senate  or  House  conferee$/Vho 
may  not  particularly  care  which  dam  in  a 
given  series  Is  buUt  first,  will  readily  give  in 
and  vote  to  recede  from  the  Senate  position. 
On  more  Important  matters. viiowever ,  the 
Senate  conferees  would  be  inclS^4d  to  put  up 
more  fight  if  they  knew  they  murt  indi- 
vidually be  held  accountable  for  their  votes. 

Third,  the  report  Issued  by  the  coAference 
committee  should  be  improved/ -Simple  but 
reasonably  full  explanations  of  actions  taken, 
and  their  effects  on  the  positions  previously 
adopted  by  the  two  houses,  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Fourth,  statements  of  conferees  disagree- 
ing with  the  majority  an.  major  points  should 
be  incorporated  in  the  report,  just  as  mi- 
nority, individual,  or  supplem«ital  views 
are  now  included  In  the  reports  of  stand- 
ing committees.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  mem- 
ber of  a  conference  committee  today  to  raise 
a  post-conference  objection.  On  occasion  a 
oonference  member  may  decline  to  sign  the 
conference  report,  but  there  is  not  often  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  his  action  or  non- 
action. 

Fifth,  no  vote  should  be  taken  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  on  a  conference  report  until  the 
report  has  been  printed  and  available  to 
members  for  at  least  48  hours.  This  may  re- 
sult In  some  distress  In  the  closing  days  of  a 
session,  but  proper  leadership  must  be 
counted  on  to  provide  more  orderly  schedul- 
ing in  both  houses  than  has  been  the  case  in 
recent  years. 

These  changes  In  rules  or  current  practice 
would  make  the  conference  a  more  useftil  tool 
and  should  result  In  better  legislation  more 
attuned  to  the  wishes  of  the  general  congres- 
sional membership.  But  In  the  final  analysis, 
no  changes  In  the  rules  will  automatically 
bring  about  good  conferences.  After  all  ts 
said,  written,  and  done,  the  attitude  of  In- 
dividual members  toward  their  work  will  de- 
termine how  good  the  final  version  of  any  leg- 
islation Is.  If  sufficient  numbers  of  Senators 
were  really  Interested  In  looking  into  the 
work  of  their  conferees,  they  could  under  ex- 
isting rules  refuse  to  approve  any  given  con- 
ference report  until  proper  explanations  for 
all  actions  were  forthcoming.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  few  senators  are  willing  to  go  to 
this  much  trouble.  The  rules  we  now  have, 
even  statutory  provisions,  are  blandly  Ignored 
or  blithely  set  aside  by  "unanimous  con- 
sent"— surely  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
orderly  procedure  and  good  legislation. 

The  Congress  must  Improve  the  quality  of 
Its  work.  It  must  Improve  Its  "Image,"  and 
the  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  Improve  Its 
product.  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  start 
than  with  the  conference  committee. 
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FREEDOM    OF    THE    PRESS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  KnnrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  free  speech  and  its  limitations  has  been 
raised  often  in  the  controversy  over  the 
publishing  of  the  Pentagon  papers.  It 
has  rarely,  however,  received  the  intel- 
ligent and  careful  consideration  given 
in  the  following  article  I  submit.  Written 
by  Anne  McKinsey.  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  University  of  Mlimesota  news- 
paper, the  Minnesota  Dally,  its  accurate 
htstonrlcal  perspective  should  be  carefully 
reflected  upon : 
[From  the  Minnesota  Dally,  June  28.  1871) 

Pbxss  Fxikdok:  A  CoNvrrrtrnoNAL 

Chxonoloct 

(By  Anne  McKinsey) 

That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  oldest  enduring  written  constitution 
in  the  world  today  U  a  tribute  to  iu  framers 
who  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  con- 
struct an  extraordinarily  adaptable  and  mal- 
leable document. 

However,  the  Founding  Fathers  would 
probably  be  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which 
their  scrupulously-drawn  prmdples  have 
been  defined  and  redefined,  expanded  and 
delimited  according  to  existing  needs  and 
conditions. 

In  the  180  years  smce  the  ratification  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Suprwne  Oourt  has 
been  the  arbiter  of  "oonstltutionaUy-pro- 
tected  freedoms" — and  the  definitions  of 
those  freedoms,  as  well  as  the  priority  as- 
signed them,  have  changed  radically. 

While  the  debate  over  the  proper  limits 
on  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  of  speech 
and  press  is  relatively  young  in  terms  of  the 
scope  of  constitutional  history,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  current  arguments  are 
founded  are  centuries  old. 

Although  the  idea  that  truth  wiU  emerge 
In  an  open  "marketplace  of  ideas"  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  at  the  Oreek  philoso- 
phers, the  First  Amendment  is  properly 
identified  as  a  direct  descendant  o<  the 
Cartesians  who  lived  In  the  so-caUed  Age 
of  Enlightenment  In  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  American  colonial  and  revolutionary 
periods. 

Tbt  philosophers  of  that  age — Locke. 
Hobbes,  Roiisseau.  Voltaire — aanimed  the 
rationality  of  man  and  held  that  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas  was  necessary  for  man  to 
make  proper  decisions.  The  most  frequently 
cited  work  deaimg  with  press  freedom  dur- 
ing that  era  is  Milton's  Areopagitica — an 
arg\iment  against  government  licensing  of 
books.  Free  expression  is  a  "self-righting 
process."  lAIton  said. 

Tet  Milton  was  far  from  an  "absolutist" 
on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  he 
would  have  restricted  thoee  rights  to  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  principle  and  denied 
them  to  those  who  didn't — Catholics,  for 
example.  And,  curiously.  MUton  later  be- 
came a  book  licenser. 

In  this  country,  speech  and  press  freedom 
were  quickly  recognised  as  prerequisites  for 
democratic  government.  Jefferson's  views  on 
free  press  bordered  on  absolutism,  in  theory 
if  not  actually  In  practice;  he  once  wrote 
Oeorge  Washington:  "Vo  government  ought 
to  be  without  censors;  and  where  the  press 
Is  free,  no  one  ever  will  be.  If  virtuous.  It 
need  not  fear  the  fair  operations  of  attack 
and  defense." 

The  current  debate,  culminating  in  the 
case  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  is  a 
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product  of  tlw  aotb  Century.  The  Flnt 
Amendment  statee  that  "Congreee  ahall  m*ke 
no  Uw  .  .  .  abrtdflng  the  freedom  of  ipeech, 
or  of  the  preaa."  Tet  Congreee  baa  In  fact 
made  many  lavs  which  do  juat  that.  And 
never  haa  a  federal  statute  been  declared  un- 
constitutional on  Ptiet  Amendment  grounds. 

The  Suprstne  Court  baa,  however,  over- 
turned nimiarous  state  laws  which  encroach 
upon  the  freedom  of  aipieeslon.  Yet  it  was 
not  untu  I9as  that  the  Fb«t  Amendment  was 
held  applicable  to  the  states  as  well  as  to  the 
federal  govomment.  Dedatons  In  state  cases, 
plus  "Interpretation"  of  federal  statutes,  pro- 
vide the  context  of  free  speech  and  free  press 
today. 

•nie  case  of  United  States  v.  New  York 
Times  la  unique  in  oonstltutlonja  Jurispru- 
dence In  presenting  the  lasue  of  press  free- 
dom versus  national  security.  But  it  is  not 
wholly  without  precedents  nor  Supreme 
Court  formulations  upon  which  the  decision 
could  be  based. 

Uany  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  case  are 
questions  which  the  Court  haa  haggled  over 
for  the  last  half-oentury:  Should  freedom 
of  expression  be  an  abeolute?  If  not,  what 
should  be  the  limits,  where  should  the  line 
be  drawn?  Is  pc1(»r  censorship  absolutely  for- 
bidden, or  Is  lu  use  Justified  In  extreme 
casesf  Is  thU  an  extreme  case?  If  so.  what  is 
the  "test"  for  recognizing  expression  which 
Is  not  constitutionally  protected?  Can  the 
government  forbid  publication  or  may  it 
rely  only  on  criminal  proaecution  following 
publication?  What  means  are  at  the  govern- 
ment's disposal  for  controlling  the  press? 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  First 
Amendment  makes  freedom  of  expression  an 
absolute  right  la  rendered  moot  by  the  fact 
that  It  never  has  been  interpreted  that  way 
and  probably  never  will  be — at  least  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  Jiutlce  Hugo  Black  Is,  in 
fact,  the  only  "absolutist"  or  pxire  "strict 
constructionist"  In  matters  of  free  speech 
and  press  on  the  Supreme  Court  today.  And 
his  absolute  views  are  restricted  to  matters 
of  "pure  speech"  only — not  "symbolic  speech" 
or  "speech-plus"  (draft-card  bwnlng,  dem- 
onstrations, etc.). 

Kven  the  liberal  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las u  not  an  absolutist.  "Fteedom  of  speech 
Is  not  an  absolute."  he  says  over  and  over 
again  in  his  opinions,  but  the  only  instance 
when  it  should  be  curtailed  Is  "ttie  extreme 
case  of  peril  from  the  speech  Itself"  (Dennis 
V.  U.S..  1951).  Thus  falsely  shouting  "Are" 
In  a  crowded  theatre  would  not  be  constitu- 
tionally  protected  speech,  Douglas  says. 

If  freedom  of  expression  is  not  an  absolute, 
then,  the  restrictions  on  speech  and  press 
must  be  carefully  drawn.  The  court  haa  ex- 
perimented with  numerous  tests  and  formu- 
las for  the  determination  of  which  utter- 
ances are  protected  and  which  are  not. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  these  tests 
is  the  "clear  and  present  danger"  doctrine, 
first  articulated  by  Justice  Holmes  In  1919. 
As  be  stated  it  then,  utterances  could  be 
p\inlahed  if  they  created  a  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a  right 
to  prevent"  (Schenck  v.  VS.). 

That  formula  has  since  been  reworked  and 
respited.  In  the  Dennis  case,  where  the 
Court  upheld  conviction  of  "communist  con- 
spirators" under  the  Smith  Act,  the  Court 
used  the  definition  of  "dear  and  present 
danger"  drawn  by  Appeals  Court  Judge 
Learned  Hand:  "In  each  case  (cotrts)  muat 
ask  whether  the  gravity  of  the  evil  dis- 
counted by  its  improbability  Justifies  such 
Invasion  ot  free  speech  as  is  necessary  to 
avoid  the  danger." 

Yet  there  are  obvious  problems  with  such 
a  doctrine.  Who  Is  to  decide  when  danger  is 
Imminent?  Such  a  Judgment  m\Mt  be  subjec- 
tive. This  test  has  largely  been  abandoned 
by  the  Corirt  in  more  recent  free  expression 
oases,  though  Attorney  Oeneral  Jfltchell — in 
his  original  Injimotlon  request — may  have 
sought  to  revive  It  by  riajming  that  pub- 
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Uoatlon  of  the  Pentagon  study  wotild  oauae 
"Irreparable  Injury"  to  the  United  States. 

Another  formula  oaed  by  the  Court  n^on 
recently  In  free  expreaaion  cases — and  one 
which  certainly  will  be  oonatderad  In  ruling 
on  the  current  case — Is  the  so-called  "bal- 
ancing" test.  Rights  and  interests  which  come 
Into  conflict  are  weighed  againsrt  one  an- 
oiher  to  determine  which  is  more  substan- 
Ual. 

In  1968.  the  Court  upheld  the  conviction 
of  a  draft-card  burner  under  federal  law. 
Even  though  the  act  was  "symbc^c  speech" 
— a  public  act  protesting  the  war — the  gov- 
ernment's Interest  In  prohibiting  knowing 
mutilation  of  draft  cards,  the  Court  aald. 
is  "sufflctently  Justified  ...  if  the  Incidental 
restriction  on  alleged  First  Amendment  free- 
dom is  no  greater  than  is  essential  to  the 
furtherance  of  that  Interest"  (T7.8.  v. 
O'Brien). 

In  a  1967  decision  overruling  a  conviction 
under  a  section  of  the  Smith  Act.  the  Court 
weighed  the  government  intereet  (in  pro- 
iilblting  communists  from  working  in  de- 
fense plants)  against  the  First  Amendment 
right  of  aseoclatlon  (United  States  v.  Robel) . 
Chief  Justice  Warren's  majority  opinion 
stated  that  the  "balancing"  of  congressional 
power  and  individual  rights  could  be  avoided 
by  "legislation  drawn  more  narrowly  to  avoid 
the  conflict." 

Quite  probably  the  government's  interest 
in  protecting  "national  security,"  when  "bal- 
anced" against  the  First  Amendment  right 
to  freedom  of  the  press,  will  also  reqiUre 
more  narrowly  drawn  and  specifically  defined 
legislation. 

Emerging  from  the  confiict  of  national 
Intereet  and  individual  rights  is  the  concept 
that  freedom  of  expression  is  a  "preferred 
freedom" — one  to  be  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  consideration  of  cases.  This  idea, 
while  anathema  to  some  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices— notably  former  Justice  Frankfurter — 
nevertheless  hss  been  applied  and  implied  In 
numerous  decisions. 

The  concept  of  "preferred  freedoms"  has 
had — by  implication — a  substantial  effect  on 
"unleashing"  the  prees  to  provide  "fair  com- 
ment and  criticism"  on  public  personages 
and  issues.  In  another  "landmark"  case  in- 
volving the  New  York  Times,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  public  official  could  not 
collect  damages  for  libel  without  showing 
that  "actual  malice"  was  Intended  (New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  19M). 

That  case,  the  Court  said,  was  considered 
"against  the  tutckground  of  a  profound  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  principle  that  de- 
bate on  public  issues  should  be  uninhibited, 
robust  and  wide-open,  and  that  it  may  well 
include  vehement,  caustic  and  sometimes 
unpleasantly  sharp  attacks  on  government 
and  public  officials."  Later  decisions  ex- 
tended the  privilege  of  "fair  comment"  with- 
out fear  of  libel  suits  to  "public  figures"  and 
"public  Issues"  as  well  as  public  officials. 

The  language  of  that  earlier  decision  in- 
volving the  paper  is  certainly  applicable  to 
the  ciurent  New  York  Times  case.  But  per- 
haps the  central  issue  is  the  question  of  what 
constraints  government  may  place  on  the 
press. 

The  colonial  governments  long  ago  ruled 
out  licensing  as  a  means  of  government  con- 
trol over  publication.  Freedom  from  dlscrtm- 
InatcHY  taxation  of  newspapers  has  also  been 
guaranteed. 

The  government's  ability  to  ban  reporting 
of  official  proceedings  is  still  one  method  of 
controlling  the  press.  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures are  authorized  to  prohibit  press  cov- 
erage, although  this  nower  has  not  been  used 
on  the  fioors  of  the  houses  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century. 

But  the  power  has  been  revived  in  part 
during  the  Cold  War.  In  1961.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man authorized  government  agencies,  even 
those  without  military  functions,  to  decide 
what  information  they  wished  to  release  to 
the  public.  Eisenhower  mitigated  the  sltua- 
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tlon  somewhait.  but  many  government  agen- 
cies still  withhold  information,  and  one- 
third  of  all  congresalonal  committee  meeit- 
inga  are  cloaed. 

Military  security  during  "hot  wars" — from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Korean  War— haa  tradi- 
tionally been  part  of  government  regulation 
and  part  "gentlemen's  agreement"  between 
the  press  and  the  governmenit.  Some  criminal 
charges  have  been  filed  against  newspapers 
for  publication  of  "military  secrets"  during 
wartime. 

But  never  before  two  weeks  ago  has  the 
government  actually  sought  to  enjoin  pub- 
lication of  claaalfied  material  before  the  fact. 
The  action  of  the  government,  say  the  Times 
lawyers.  Is  a  clear-cut  case  of  prior  re- 
straint— a  practice  which  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  unconstitutional  in  1931  (Near  v.  Mtn- 
nesota).  But  that  decision  also  suggested 
that  prior  restraint  might  be  allowed  In  "ex- 
ceptional cases,"  including,  for  example,  the 
"publication  of  sailing  dates  and  transports 
or  the  number  and  location  of  troops." 

Th«  government  seeks  to  make  its  case  en- 
joining further  pubUcatlon  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  on  the  grounds  that  the  Pentagon 
study  U,  In  fact,  an  "exceptional  case."  But 
the  Supreme  Court  will  be  remiss  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  constitutional  precedent  If  It 
concedes  that  publication  of  essentially  his- 
torical documents  threatens  the  national 
security  and  therefore  provides  an  excqitlon 
to  that  long-standing  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. 

The  government  In  this  case  has  made  no 
attempt  to  file  criminal  charges  againsrt  the 
Times — and  thus  has  rejected  the  Court- 
sanctioned  standard  procedure  In  oases  of 
expression  deemed  beyond  the  bounds  of  con- 
stitutional protection. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Court 
could  rule  otherwise  than  in  favor  of  the 
Times.  If  it  should  grant  the  government 
Its  oermanent  Injunction,  it  could  hardly 
be  construed  as  anything  other  than  a  polit- 
ically-motivated— rather  than  a  constitu- 
tionally-motivated— decision. 

For  emerging  from  the  decisions  of  cases 
Involving  the  First  Amendment  is  another 
prtnciDle — that  of  the  public's  right  to  know. 
Only  when  soeech  and  press  are  granted  the 
greatest  possible  Unmunlty  is  there  a  chance 
that  democracy  can  function.  For  only  to- 
talitarian governments  are  founded  on  the 
submission  of  the  governed  to  unassailable 
governors,  and,  according  to  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "all  silencing  of  discussion  is  an  as- 
siunption  of  InfalllbUity." 

But  perhaps  the  most  lucid  exolanation  of 
the  constitutional  principles  Involved  In 
U.S.  V.  New  York  Times  is  related  in  the  ooln- 
lon  of  New  York  Federal  District  Judge  Mur- 
ray Qurfeln  in  his  decision  last  week  uphold- 
ing the  "nmes. 

The  case  does  not  Imnly  only  a  balancing 
of  freedom  of  the  press  against  national 
security,  because,  as  Ourfein  said.  "The  se- 
curity of  the  nation  Is  not  at  the  ram'>arts 
alone.  Security  also  lies  In  the  value  of  our 
free  institutions.  A  cantankerous  press,  an 
obstinant  press,  a  ubiquitous  cress  must  be 
suffered  by  those  In  authority  in  order  to 
preserve  the  even  greater  values  of  freedom 
of  expression  and  the  right  to  know." 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  nroiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Resolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
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H.  Rxa.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtea  on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  pol- 
icy Is  that:  "as  long  ss  there  are  American 
POW'B  In  North  Vietnam  we  will  bave  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam. 
That  U  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  in  disciiaslon  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  In  the  United  States  camp. 

" — ^The  question  of  releasing  c^tured 
military  men." 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shaU 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  aU  lU  Armed  Forose 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shaU  contain  guarantee  by 
the  DemocraUc  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


ARCTIC  HEALTH  RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
months  I  have  spoken  out  against  the 
administration's  proposed  budget  cut  of 
1347,000  from  the  current  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center  funds.  This  2S-percent 
cut  would  reduce  the  Center's  staff  from 
83  to  47  positions  and  make  it  impossible 
for  a  large  number  of  important  services 
and  research  projects  to  continue.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  people  deeply  concerned  with  the 
effects  this  would  have  on  the  Center, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Among  these  were  the 
statements  of  the  Alaska  State  Legisla- 
ture and  a  letter  from  Oov.  William  A. 
Egan  of  Alaska,  which  aiH>eared  in  the 
May  12  and  June  30  editions  of  the  Rec- 
ord, respectively.  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  more  background  infor- 
mation about  the  institution  to  illustrate 
why  this  is  such  important  service  and 
why  this  previously  irrevocable  deci- 
sion must  be  reconsidered. 

The  Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
was  established  in  June  of  1948  as  the 
result  of  a  survey  made  in  1M7-48  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  physicians  named 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
engaged  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Its  purpose  was  to  conduct  activi- 
ties necessary  in  the  Investigation,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  of  dis- 
eases. Since  that  time  the  Center  has  be- 
come nationally  and  Intemationally 
known  for  accomplishments  in  such  di- 
verse areas  as  tuberculosis  control, 
health  education,  long-term  studies  of 


animal  rdated  diseases  transmissible  to 
man,  and  general  arctic  and  subarctic 
health  control,  as  in  the  discovery  and 
treatment  of  previously  unrecognised 
diseases  peculiar  to  northern  climates. 
Alaska's  distinguished  late  Senator  Bob 
Bartlett  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  initial  funds  for  the  Center.  The  Cen- 
ter is  unique  not  only  in  the  area  it 
serves  and  its  low  temperature  orienta- 
tion, but  also  in  its  multidisclpUnary  ap- 
proach. By  working  in  several  fields 
rather  than  following  a  one-discipline 
approach,  information  can  be  shared  and 
problems  can  be  attacked  in  a  coordi- 
nated effort. 

At  this  time  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  description  of  some  of  the  work  the 
AHRC  has  done  to  provide  better  health 
conditions  for  many  people.  A  sampling 
of  current  projects  the  center  is  involved 
in  would  be  helpful  in  imderstanding  the 
scope  of  its  work: 
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Health  Education — Information  on  repro- 
duction and  contraception  was  preaented  by 
Dr.  Bcrman,  NICHD  Investigator,  to  the 
women  in  eight  of  the  villages  in  the  repro- 
duction study.  He  was  assisted  by  the  vU- 
lage  health  aldea.  Films  and  slides  used  In 
the  education  program  will  be  rtlsniwied  with 
Alaska  Native  Health  Service  personnel  as  an 
Initial  step  In  defining  a  aex  education  pro- 
gram suitable  for  Native  .vlllagea. 

Hoxuinff — Guidance  has  been  given  to 
HUD,  Alaaka  Native  Health  Service,  and 
Alaaka  State  agencies  on  some  of  the  social 
and  biological  problems  associated  with  hous- 
tag  in  the  arctic.  The  research  project  on  a 
model  house  for  remote  construction  has 
continued  at  AHRC. 

The  Village  Demonatratlon  Project  of  KPA 
has  requested  the  services  of  the  anthropolo- 
gist In  aettlng  up  the  |1  million  project  for 
remote  Alaakan  Native  vlUagea. 

In  addition,  the  anthropologist  will  anre 
as  a  consultant  to  other  Human  Ecology  Cen- 
ters and  complete  his  Investigations  on  the 
multldlaclpllnary  project  with  Eskimos  for 
the  International  Biological  Program. 

Chronic  Diteaae — serum  chollneaterone  de- 
ficiency: The  population  of  King  Island  waa 
surveyed  following  the  discovery  of  two  oaaes 
of  thU  enzyme  deficiency  In  that  village.  The 
survey  revealed  four  addlUpnal  cases  for  a 
frequency  of  about  3% — the  hlgheat  recorded 
in  the  world.  Current  phases  of  the  study  of 
the  Inherited  disorder  are  directed  at  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  cauae  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  two  types  of  deficiency  that  occur, 
both  in  »-fc^<iiwi«  uMi  in  other  pc^vilatlons. 
Eskimos  provide  an  \mexoeUed  opportunity 
for  resolving  tbeee  questions  l>eoause  the  dis- 
order is  most  prevalmt  among  them,  and  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  family  lines  can 
be  followed  in  the  study  of  genetic  disease. 

Infectious  Disease — trichinosis:  Bloassays 
were  continued  to  define  the  degree  of  differ- 
ence In  cold  resistance  of  the  Indlgenoua  and 
introduced  strains  of  Trlehlnella  splralla. 
Preliminary  findings  Indicate  that  meat  con- 
taining larvae  of  the  arcUc  strain  is  not 
rendered  safe  by  storage  at  temperatures  de- 
fined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bering  Sta  SxptMtion — Or.  Fay  Is  co-leader 
of  a  selentlflc  party  that  departed  from 
Nome  on  March  36  for  a  month-long  expedi- 
tion in  western  Bering  Sea.  He  wUl  ooUect 
information  and  specimens  for  use  in  the 
management  of  marine  mammal  resourcea. 
aampi—  irlll  also  be  coUected  for  analysis  for 
the  preaenee  of  heavy  metala.  Unlvemty  of 
Alaaka  and  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  aetentlata  are  also  partldpatlng  In  the 
investigation,  which  is  being  conducted  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Glacier.  Helicopters 
and  small  boats  will  be  uaed  to  fan  out  from 
the  icebreaker. 


Disease  Control — Parainfluenza — Naknsk: 
Dr.  Gary  Kaplan  asalstwri  State  and  CDC. 
Anchorage  epldemlologUts  in  the  Investiga- 
tion and  management  of  an  outbreak  of 
acute  req>lratory  lllneaa  at  Naknek.  The  at- 
tack rate  for  the  village  waa  61%.  Parain- 
fluenza type  I.  Coxaaekle  B*  and  Adenovirus 
type  I  have  been  recovered  to  date  from  cul- 
turea  obtained  from  94  of  the  96  hooseholda. 
Throat  eulturea  were  positive  for  Beta-bemo- 
lytlc  streptococcus  group  A  In  61  persons. 
Penicillin  was  administered  by  AHBC  and 
CDC  physicians  In  the  absence  of  a  local 
doctor. 

Pathogeoffraphp — ^Flrst  steps  were  com- 
pleted In  developing  a  computer  program  for 
determining  the  temporal  and  geographic 
dlatributlon  of  apedflc  illnessss  ^"'""g 
Alaakan  Natives.  Discharge  summary  data  for 
patienta  discharged  from  Alaaka  Native 
Health  Service  hospitals  In  1009  was  trans- 
formed into  a  basic  format  and  stored  on 
magnetic  tapes.  Plans  were  made  with  the 
University  of  Alaska  Fortran  Programmer  for 
writing  a  computer  program  to  list  disease 
instanoea,  and  to  print  out  disease  by  vlUage 
on  an  outline  jomp  of  Alaaka. 

Genertics  Clinic:  A  genetlca  clinic  was  bald 
In  Anchorage  in  January,  foUowlng  which  Dr. 
Lyons  snoke  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anchorage 
Association  for  Retarded  ChUdren  on  the 
subject  of  "Genetics  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion." 
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Ice  fog  suppreaalon;  Ellson  Air  Force  Baae: 
An  loe  cover  was  obtained  and  held  on  the 
hot  (Intake)  side  of  the  power  plant's  cool- 
ing plant.  Depth  of  the  cover  was  then  In- 
creased by  pumping  water  from  below  the 
ice  onto  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  460  gaUons 
per  hour.  The  feaalblllty  of  developing  an 
adequate  ice  cover  having  been  establlabed. 
permanent  modifications  to  the  syatem  will 
be  Installed  this  summer  to  Implement  pro- 
cedures for  the  suppression  of  Ice  fog  from 
this  source  In  the  winter  of  1971-72. 

Carbon  monodde  monitoring:  Falxtiank*— 
Well  defined  periods  of  high  and  low  pollu- 
tion potential  were  IdentUsd  from  this 
quarter's  data  on  CO  levels  In  downtown 
Fairbanks  Regular  reports  on  pollution  levels 
were  made  through  various  local  news  media 
Monitoring  will  be  continued  throughout  the 
year  to  demonstrate  that  CO  leveU  exceed 
acceptable  limits  at  times  other  than  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  results  of  AHRC  Investigations  have 
been  shared  In  many  ways.  Communication 
to  peer  groups  Is  through  scientific,  profes- 
sional and  technical  joumala  and  meeting; 
lecturea,  monographs,  and  correspondence; 
and  by  assistance  afforded  to  vialUng  scien- 
tists (for  periods  of  several  months  to  I 
year)  from  the  United  States  and  other 
nations. 

An  AHBC  Report  serlea  begun  In  1909  pro- 
vides practical  and  technical  Information  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  of  concern  to  different 
segments  of  the  Alaskan  public  including 
industry,  federal  and  state  health  agencies, 
and  military  establishments  In  Alaaka.  Sub- 
jects range  from  the  control  of  moaqultoes 
and  the  prevention  of  frostbite,  to  t.echnlcal 
Information  on  water  supply  managemem 
for  North  Slope  activities  and  color  and  Iron 
removal  from  arctic  surface  waters.  A  pub- 
lications list  la  sent  regularly  to  llbrartea  unl- 
verslUea,  aiul  othv  research  Institutions  and 
agendea.  ReiHlnts  of  published  artlclea  by 
AHRC  InvesUgators  are  fumlahed  on  request 
and  In  response  to  apedflc  inquiries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Center  sponsors  a  public  forum 
series,  provides  artlclss  for  trade  Journals, 
and  speakers  and  participants  for  local  and 
state  mseHngi. 

It  may  appear  that  these  projects  are 
randomly  selected  and  might  be  better 
handled  through  more  specialized  agen- 
cies, but  it  is  precisely  the  AHRC's  co- 
ordinated study  of  social  and  environ- 
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mental  Inflnwices  on  health  that  make  it 
so  Important.  The  Public  Health  Service 
ia  more  "crlais-orlented."  treating  Indi- 
viduals with  spedflc  needs  rather  than 
developing  a  systematic  preventive  care 
program  that  would  signlflcantly  raise 
the  general  level  of  health.  By  attacking 
the  underlying  causes  of  disease— poor 
housing,  malnutrltlan.  and  inadequate 
sanitation — the  AHRC  can  not  oiDly  treat 
but  prevent  the  occiirrence  of  disease, 
create  an  early  detection  system,  and 
fundamentally  change  the  situation. 

The  services  of  the  AHRC  are  vital  to 
the  native  population  of  Alaska,  which  is 
known  for  Its  extraordinarily  low  life 
ezi>ectenc7  averages.  Here  tuberculosis 
runs  24  times  as  high  as  the  national 
rate,  and  many  "rare"  diseases  remidn 
largely  untreated,  such  as  certain  forms 
of  ear  infection  that  can  cause  complete 
loss  of  hearing  and  affect  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  all  native  children.  With  such  a 
shortage  of  resources  as  already  exists,  a 
further  reduction  of  AHRC  work  in  this 
area  would  be  very  harmful. 

And  yet  the  benefits  of  AHRC  work  ex- 
tand  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
State.  In  response  to  Alaska's  desperate 
need  for  phvslcians,  AHRC  Joined  the 
WAMI — Washington,  Alaska,  Montana, 
and  Idaho — program  designed  to  train 
more  medical  students,  and  now  its  faci- 
lities and  health  scientists  are  open  to  all 
such  students.  The  center  is  also  taking 
a  major  part  in  the  fight  against  rabies, 
which  has  reached  epidemic  propcn-tions 
In  south-central  Alaska  and  threatens  to 
spread  into  Canada.  The  AHRC  can 
determine  where  the  natural  reservoir  of 
infection  is.  how  it  spreads  and  how  to 
contain  and  combat  it  most  effectively. 
They  are  doing  the  same  with  hyadatlc 
disease,  which  has  been  carried  down 
from  dogs  in  infected  northern  regions  to 
the  fox  population  of  North  and  South 
Dakota;  lives  can  be  saved  if  the  scien- 
tists are  able  to  detect  this  disease  in  an 
early  stage.  The  center  has  in  this  way 
been  a  vital  contributor  to  out-of-State 
services  as  well  as  international  research 
such  as  with  Canada,  Sweden,  and  Ger- 
many, where  there  are  cotHxratlve  efforts 
currently  being  conducted.  However, 
these  functions  will  have  to  be  signifi- 
cantly curtailed  If  the  proposed  25 -per- 
cent budget  cuts  are  made. 

As  Governor  Bgan  stated: 

How  sball  we  jurtlty  cuttweka  under  tb«ae 
oon<UUoiia  when  the  Federal  Ooremment  It- 
■elf  U  alarmed  at  the  eplrallng  eoeta  of  medi- 
cal and  health  care  and  la  urging  and  en- 
couraging statea  to  streaa  prevention  and 
preventive  health  practloeaf  Arctic  Health 
Reaearch  Center  and  the  atate  of  Alaska 
have  been  functioning  aa  a  team  to  comple- 
ment one  anotherU  aervloea  and  reaearch  and 
to  dlacover  and  control  dlnaaaa  and  other 
threats  to  human  health.  This  la  prevention 
and  optimal  ooopetatlon  In  its  finest  aenae. 
It  muat  not  be  destroyed.  It  la  too  rare  to 
find  these  days.  Federal  agenclea  and  pubU- 
eationa  constantly  proclaim  the  virtues  of 
preventive  health  iisilmis  as  essential  for 
economical,  social  and  health  reasons.  Yet 
the  action  in  cutting  positions  at  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center  is  Inconsistent  and 
achieve  exactly  the  ofq^oslte.  Tbars  Is  noth- 
ing that  I  am  aware  of  that  can  be  men 
egregknis  and  hannfal  to  the  vofHt  of  the 
state  of  Alaska  than  to  permit  the  cutback 
of  these  positions  and  the  weakening  of  the 
Arctic  Health  Rsaaareh  Center  upon  which 
we  all  depend. 
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CHILX>REN  STILL  PERILED  BY 
UNSAFE  TOYS 


July  13,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  mcaxoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late  1969, 
the  Congress  enacted  the  Child  Protec- 
tion and  Toy  Safety  Act. 

Today,  more  than  18  months  later, 
there  are  still  unsafe  toys  on  market 
shelves,  and  our  children  are  still  un- 
protected. 

Last  Christmas  we  discovered  that  toy 
safety  was  more  myth  than  reality,  even 
though  the  Toy  Safety  Act  had  beoi  in 
effect  for  nearly  a  year. 

And  today  we  see  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnlstratioD  still  has  not  taken 
the  aggressive  action  necessary  to  purge 
dangerous  toys  from  the  shelves. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  c(«i- 
tained  an  article  dealing  with  toy  safety. 
In  that  artlele  Mr.  Malcolm  W.  Jensen, 
Director  of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Product 
Safety,  admitted  that  the  FDA  has  "not 
reached  the  state  where  parents  can  buy 
any  toy  on  the  market  with  confidence." 

Last  Christmas,  I  found  that  unsafe 
toys  were  still  on  sale,  and  I  asked  the 
FDA  to  do  something  about  it.  The  result 
was  a  halfway  effort  that  was  both  too 
weak  and  too  late  to  be  effective. 

In  an  effort  to  make  certain  that  this 
doss  not  happen  again,  early  this  month 
I  wrote  to  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
Charles  C.  Edwards. 

In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  I  urged 
his  agOKy  to  plan  and  Implement  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  toy  safety  cheek  cam- 
paign, to  get  imderway  no  less  than  3 
months  before  Christmas  Day.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  FDA's  regular  manpower  is 
insufficient,  the  agency  should  recruit 
and  train  volunteers  from  the  ranks  of 
consumers  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  parents  are  aware  of  the 
Federal  legislation  on  toy  safety.  Many 
of  them  believe — mistakenly — that  the 
Government  has  made  certain  that  all 
toys  offered  for  sale  are  safe.  This  should 
be  the  case;  regrettably  it  is  not. 

I  call  upon  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration to  assure  the  Congress  that  it 
will  enforce  the  law  aggressively  and  that 
there  will  be  no  dangerous  toys  on  the 
market  shelves  this  Christmas. 

I  insert  the  New  York  Times  story 
"Toys  of  1970's:  Guillotines  and  Hypo- 
dermic Needles,"  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
CommissloEier  Edwards,  and  a  press  re- 
lease which  I  Issued  on  the  subject  of  toy 
safety  in  the  Rkcord: 
Tots  or  1070's:  Qvtujotikes  and  HTroDxajac 
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(By  Grace  Uchtensteln) 
Thousands  of  American  children  are  being 
hurt  and  maimed  by  unsafe  and  psycbologl- 
eally  damaging  playthings  despite  the  enact- 
ment 18  months  ago  of  i>  new  toy  safety  law. 
a  wide  range  of  consumer  activists  contend. 
Some  of  the  charges  made  by  Congressmen 
and  repraaentatlvss  of  consumer,  parent, 
feminist  and  public-welfare  organisations 
who  ware  Interviewed  on  the  subject  were 
aa  foUowa: 

Uany  of  the  moat  widely  sold  toys  in  the 
country,  such  as  toy  electric  Irons,  dolls  and 
cap  platola.  can  be  hl^Uy  dangeroua  yet 
carry  no  wamlnga  to  either  parent  or  chUd. 


There  has  been  an  Increaae  In  the  market- 
ing of  sadlatlc  toys  and  gaaes.  such  as  toy 
hypodermic  needles  and  plastic  guillotine 
kits. 

The  toy  Industry's  ofllclal  guidelines  on 
toy  safety  are  Inadequate,  unenforceable  and 
often  Ignored. 

Even  with  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy 
Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Oovemment  can- 
not signlflcantly  curb  the  avaUabUlty  of  un- 
safe tojrs.  with  the  result  that  many  out- 
lawed toys,  such  as  the  paired  "clacker  balls," 
remain  on  the  market  and  in  children's  toy 
cheata. 

The  chargea  are  documented  In  detail  In 
a  new  book,  "Toys  That  Don't  Care,"  pub- 
lished by  Oamblt.  Inc.  The  author,  Edward 
M.  Swartz,  Is  a  Boaton  lawyer  and  former 
assistant  state  attorney  general  who  q>«clal- 
tzes  In  produce  liability  law.  He  became  In- 
terested In  the  subject  after  he  represented 
many  famlUea  of  Injured  children  In  law- 
suits against  toy  manufacturers. 
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"Toys  with  sharp  cutting  edges,  easily 
shatterable  parts,  high  explosive  potential, 
lethal  electrical  hazards,  dangerous  flam- 
mabUlty,  unnecessary  psychological  risks. 
suffocation  or  strangulation  capabilities  or 
fatally  poisonous  potential  can  be  found  by 
the  dozens."  Mr.  Swartz  says. 

Among  those  who  agree  with  him  are 
Representative  John  E.  Moes.  a  California 
Democrat  who  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Toy  Safety  Act;  Consumers  Union,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, the  New  York  chapter  of  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women  (NOW),  Action  for 
Children's  Television,  a  parents'  group,  and 
the  Public  Interest  Research  Group,  an  or- 
ganization headed  by  Ralph  Nader. 

PaODUCTS    ABX    DZmrDED 

In  response,  Industry  spokesmen  and  in- 
dividual toy  makers  and  retailers  have  de- 
fended their  products  as  generally  harmless. 

"I  don't  think  the  industry  is  that  bad." 
said  Fred  Ertl  Jr.,  president  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  the  leading 
trade  c»ganlzatlon.  "I  think  we've  done  a 
remarkable  job  considering  the  number  of 
products  over  the  psst  couple  of  years." 

Mr.  Ertl  added  that  "no  system  would  be 
quite  good  enough  to  prevent  all  accidents." 

Government  statistics  bear  him  out.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  7(X).000  children  are  in- 
jured each  year  by  toys,  not  including  bi- 
cycles, swings  or  slides. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
has  the  responslbUlty  of  administering  the 
toy  safety  law.  says  It  Is  doing  its  best  with 
limited  funds  and  manpower. 

Although  the  law  became  effective  In  Jan- 
uary, 1970,  there  was  no  section  within  the 
P.D.A.  to  enforce  it  xintll  last  October,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Product  Safety  was  created. 
That  bureau  still  does  not  have  a  budget  ot 
Its  own. 

som  smx  skxptical 

Malcolm  W.  Jensen,  the  bureau's  director, 
acknowledged  that  "we  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  parents  can  buy  any  toy  on  the 
market  with  confidence."  But  he  said  he 
felt  that  the  law  "clearly  has  succeeded  In 
reducing  the  ntunber  of  unsafe  toys  on  the 
market." 

Others  are  not  so  sure.  "As  far  aa  we  can 
see,  the  Toy  Safety  Act  basnt  done  much  to 
improve  toy  safety,"  said  Cynthia  Margolies 
of  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  She  noted  that  "clacker  balls," 
with  their  tendency  to  shatter  as  they  hit  one 
another,  caused  numerous  eye  Injuries  to 
children  before  they  were  outlawed  by  the 
FJJ.A. 

"There's  a  lack  of  money  and  a  lack  oS  a 
sense  of  urgency  about  the  problem  within 
the  rj>JL.,"  said  Rspaasantatlve  Maaa.  He 
added  that  be  hoped  to  hold  new  haannga  on 
toys  this  faU  In  hla  role  aa  chairman  o<  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Flnanoe. 
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To  combat  tha  proMem.  the  New  York 
chi4>t«r  of  NOW  and  a  group  oaUed  Parents 
for  ReaponalbUlty  In  the  Toy  Induatzy  are 
planning  to  atart  a  conatimsr  boycott  In 
Auguat  of  toys  they  oonatdar  dangeroua  or 
sexist.  Mr.  Nader's  Publlo  Interest  Raaaarch 
Group  U  planning  Ita  own  Invcattgatlon  at 
thelndus^. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  SwartE  dtad  aa  among  the 
most  dangeroua  toya  the  ■teh-a-8ket<di  draw- 
ing device,  wboae  glaaa  top  can  abattar  and 
apread  aluminum  dust;  rockets  with  aharp 
points,  dolls  with  sharp  pins  in  their  hair 
or  with  easUy  removable  and  swallowable 
eyes,  plastic  tops  that  can  accidentally  ex- 
plode, cap  pistols  so  loud  they  can  deafen  a 
child,  toy  electric  ovens  and  Irons  and  guns 
that  shoot  plastic  projectUas  at  high  speeds. 

On  a  tour  recently  through  the  Manhat- 
tan branch  of  FA.O.  Schwarx,  the  nation's 
largest  toy  outlet,  Mr.  Swarta  objected  to 
others. 

Pointing  to  an  armor  set  on  promlitent  dis- 
play, including  an  18-lnch-long  metal  sword 
with  a  point  at  the  end,  he  declared,  'You 
could  take  out  an  eye  with  that." 

He  also  took  exception  to  a  boomerang,  sold 
as  a  toy  with  no  warning  on  the  package.  "It 
docan't  bother  to  say  that  this  is  a  weapon 
that  can  kill,"  he  asserted. 

In  the  games  section,  he  pointed  out  a 
board  game  labeled  for  children  6  to  14 
called  "Operation."  The  box  showed  a  grin- 
ning physician  jabbing  a  knife  Into  the  thigh 
of  a  prone  patient  whUe  another  physician, 
cigar  In  mouth,  is  about  to  plunge  a  knife 
Into  the  patient's  cheat.  Mr.  Swartz  called  It 
"an  Invitation  to  ghoulishness  and  sadism." 

cHAsocs  imnxB 

Asked  about  those  toys,  Ernest  H.  Thauer, 
who  has  jtist  retired  as  president  of  FA.O. 
Schwarz.  said,  "I  dont  know  of  any  toys  In 
our  stores  that  are  not  safe.  We  select  our 
toys  as  carefully  as  we  can." 

Mr.  Thauer  said  he  did  not  "think  there's 
anything  wrong"  with  the  "Operation"  game 
or  the  armor  set.  He  said  that  a  child  could 
not  throw  a  boomerang  hard  enough  to  kill 
someone. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  Swartz  also  cites. as  haz- 
aidous  the  growing  line  of  electrical  hobby 
kits  for  young  children,  such  as  the  "Thing- 
maker,"  a  kit  for  making  toy  monsters  pro- 
duced by  Mattel,  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
toymaker. 

"Sure,  you  can  bum  yoxir  hand  on  the 
"thlngzaaker,"  said  Mrs.  Jerri  Jorgenson, 
consultant  for  Mattel.  "My  little  girl  burned 
herself  several  times,  never  seriously."  She 
added  that  her  daughter  "had  a  great  deal 
of  fun  with  it." 

MO    AGZ    INDICATIONS 

Mrs.  Jorgenson  and  other  toy  manufac- 
turers Interviewed  emphasized  that  any  toy 
could  be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  chUd 
too  young  to  use  It.  However,  the  "Thing- 
maker,"  which  was  cm  sale  last  week  In  sev- 
eral New  York  stores,  and  many  other  toys 
do  not  carry  any  Indication  of  what  ages 
they  were  designed  for. 

The  manufacturers  say  this  U  because 
ability  and  Interest  level  vary  from  child  to 
child  and  that  parents  must  use  discretion 
in  purchasing  toys. 

Mr.  Swarts  and  other  observers  of  the  toy 
scene  say  they  are  especially  concerned  with 
the  growing  number  of  "psychologically 
harmful"  toys,  such  as  "The  Pendulum,"  an 
assemble-lt-yourself  plastic  guillotine,  kits 
containing  simulated  human  organs  with 
painted  blood  dripping  from  them  and  games 
such  as  "Headache"  and  "Botince  Your  Bye- 
ball"  and  "Bash,"  which  aU  suggest  gore,  vio- 
lence and  mayhem. 

One  toy  currently  on  the  market  is  an 
Imitation  hypodermic  needle  called  "Hypo- 
Phony,"  whose  package  says  It  Is  "good  for 
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a  mlUlon  laughs."  The  package  has  a  draw- 
ing of  an  arm  being  Injected  with  the  needle. 

POTOmAL    ADKlrrSD 

Howard  FIshlove,  president  of  the  needle's 
manufacturer,  H.  FIshlove  and  Company, 
said  it  was  "a  joke  Item."  However,  be  ac- 
knowledged that  It  might  be  psychologically 
damaging  In  the  current  era  of  drug  abuse 
among  youths. 

Why,  then,  did  the  company  continue  to 
manufacture  "Hypo-Phony"?  "Because  we 
can  stm  legally  make  It  and  it's  a  profitable 
Item,"  he  replied. 

In  defending  Itself  sgalnst  Mr.  Swartz's 
charges,  the  Industry  notes  that  the  toj 
Manufacturers  of  America  has  had  lU  own 
set  of  safety  guidelines  for  member  com- 
panies since  December,  IMS. 

The  Industry  has  also  contracted  with  the 
Arthur  D.  UtUe  Company  for  a  $100,000  re- 
search program  on  toy  standards,  according 
to  Mr.  BrU. 

But  Mr.  Ertl  admitted  that  the  trade  as- 
sociation "cannot  enforce  standards.  It  can 
only  recommend  compliance  with  them."  Nor 
does  the  association  try  to  monitor  safety 
standards  maintained  by  Its  members. 

KaOTn.ATIONS  DXTX 

Under  the  Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1900.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
trauon  can  investigate  toys,  order  the  re- 
call of  unsafe  toys  and  seize  toys  in  stores 
whose  owners  fall  to  remove  them  from  their 
shelves. 

llie  FJ}JL,  aooordlng  to  MT.  Jensen,  has 
set  or  Is  about  to  set  regulations  on  the 
manufacture  of  such  items  as  electrical  toys 
and  tojrs  that  might  pimctnre  a  child  and  on 
the  lead  content  In  paint  used  on  toys. 

But  he  added  that  his  bureau  has  only 
about  aoo  employes  to  deal  with  some  140,000 
toys  currently  on  the  market. 

"Complete  aurveUlance  of  the  toy  market  Is 
prohibitive  due  to  the  large  size  of  the  toy 
Industry,"  said  an  F.DJL  fact  sheet  Issued  in 
May.  (The  Industry  magazine  "Playthings" 
in  Its  June  Issue  estimated  1B70  retail  toy 
sales  In  the  United  SUtes  at  $3.835-bmion.) 

Mr.  Swartz.  noUng  that  a  banned  toy  often 
found  Its  way  Into  thousands  oT  children's 
toychests  before  being  taken  off  the  maitet, 
said  he  believed  that  premarket  testing  of 
all  toys  by  the  Oovemment  was  the  only  way 
to  Insure  safety. 

Mr.  Jensen  replied  that  "we  would  never 
have  sufficient  staff  nor  would  we  want  to  go 
into  a  premaAet  clearance  situation." 

He  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  laboratory 
aocredlUtlon,  under  which  private  labs  would 
make  tests  on  toys  volvmtarUy  submitted. 
Toys  that  passed  the  tests  would  get  a  special 
seal  authorized  by  the  Government,  which 
Mr.  Jensen  feels  would  have  "high  authen- 
ticity" appeal  among  parents. 

"I  think  the  toy  safety  act  provides  ample 
authority  for  safer  toys,"  Mr.  Jensen  con- 
cluded, "but  we  clearly  need  greater  re- 
sources." 


FTC  Is  iNVKanoATDfa  TOT  PACKAOnra 
Dbcxption 

The  Federal  Ttade  Commission  office  here 
said  yesterday  that  it  was  Investigating  con- 
sumer complaints  of  deception  in  the  pack- 
aging of  toys. 

"It  appears  that  a  cruel  hoax  Is  being  per- 
petrated against  the  younger  consumers  by 
the  way  some  toys  are  being  packaged."  said 
Richard  A.  Glvens,  regional  director  for  the 
oocnmlsslon. 

The  principal  deceptions,  the  cfBoe  said, 
were  that  some  containers  had  false  bottoms, 
some  boxes  are  oversized  and  some  lllxurtra- 
tlons  were  misleading.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  often  contents  are  not  visible  until 
packages  were  opened,  usually  by  children. 
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JUNX  S9,  1971. 
Chasijb  C.  Bdwabbs, 

CommUaUmer,  Food  and  Drug  AdmtnUtra- 
tion.  Department  of  Beatth,  tdueatton. 
and  Welfare,  Wathtngto*.  DJC. 

DBAS  ComcnnoirKa  Edwabos:  I  have  long 
been  Intcrsstsd  In  the  subject  of  toy  safety, 
and  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Child  Protection 
and  Toy  Safety  Act  of  i960,  btf  leved  that  Its 
enactment  would  result  In  the  prompt 
elimination  of  hazardous  toys  from  the 
marketplace. 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed  when,  leas  than 
a  month  before  Christmas  Day  of  1970,  it  was 
discovered  that  unsafe  toys  were  being  sold 
and  that  the  Fsod  and  Drug  Administration 
bad  not  taken  the  strong  action  Intended 
by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Child  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Now  It  is  less  than  six  months  until 
Christmas,  1971.  It  is  not  too  early.  In  my 
estimation,  to  seek  assurance  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  that  every  possible 
action  is  being  taken  to  fully  implement 
the  Child  Protection  Act.  While  unsafe  toys 
should  be  barred  from  store  shrives  at  all 
times,  the  large  numbers  of  toys  sold  during 
the  Christmas  season  make  It  appropriate 
for  the  TDK  to  plan  a  special  toy  safety 
campaign  during  that  period. 

I  would  strongly  recommend,  in  light  of 
the  experience  of  Christmas,  1970,  that  the 
n)A  begin  now  to  plan  a  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive Christmas  "Toy  Safety  Check" 
campaign  to  be  implemented  no  less  than 
three  months  before  December  26,  1971.  The 
assurance  that  Christmas  toys  are  safe  Is.  in 
my  view,  the  best  gift  we  can  give  to  Ameri- 
can children  and  their  parents. 

The  principal  component  of  the  special 
Christmas  Toy  Safety  Campaign  should  be 
increased  and  intensive  surveillance  of  stores 
by  the  FDA  field  representatives.  If  regular 
FDA  manpower  is  insufficient  for  the  task, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  field  staff  be  aug- 
mmted  by  voluntary  manpower  recruited 
from  among  consumers  and  provided  with 
training  in  the  Identification  of  hazardous 
toys  and  other  products  designed  for  use  by 
children. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  specific  provisions  of  the  Toy  Safety 
Act,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's 
Implementation  of  these  provisions. 

1.  Imminent  Hazard — ^As  you  are  aware, 
the  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  the  authority  to  declare  a 
dangerous  toy  an  "Imminent  bazard  to  the 
public  health,"  he  may  declare  the  toy  a 
banned  hazardous  substance,  thus  prohibit- 
ing Its  sale  Immediately  upon  publication  of 
an  ordw  In  the  Federal  Register.  Apparently 
there  is  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  use  this 
authority.  I  note  that  even  though  a  ntun- 
ber of  toys  have  been  identified  as  dangerous 
and  available  for  purchase,  the  IfOK  has  never 
used  the  "imminent  hazard"  provision  of  the 
Act  but.  Instead  has  chosen  slower  adminis- 
trative procedures  or  negotiation.  What  plans 
do  you  have  to  utilize  the  Imminent  hazard 
provisions  of  the  Toy  Safety  Actf 

2.  Thermal  and  Electrical  Hazards:  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  promul- 
gated regulations  regarding  toys  with  me- 
chanical hazards.  At  this  writing,  more  than 
18  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  stlU  has 
no  regulations  applying  to  toys  with  thermal 
or  rieetrtcal  hazards  as  provided  by  the  Act. 
When  does  the  TDK  plan  to  promulgate 
thermal  and  electrical  hazard  regulations? 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jamxs  G.  O'Hasa, 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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Mkws  Fbom  ConaaMMSMAit  Jamss  O.  O'Haka 

Cbrtotmaa  itlU  may  be  akx  nuwthi  awaj,  but 
O111141— mill  Jamas  O.  CHara  doaant  feel 
It's  too  aarly  to  ba  tMnWng  ssrloualy  about 
unsafe  toys,  and  how  to  keep  titast  out  from 
under  Ohrtstmas  trees  thla  December. 

Noting  that  be  was  "bitterly  disappointed" 
that  unsafe  toys  were  offered  for  sale  at 
ChrlatmastUne  last  year— «  year  after  passage 
of  the  ChUd  Proteetlan  and  Toy  Safety  Act 
of  1800,  O'Hara  has  written  Pood  and  Drug 
CommlMloner  Charles  C.  Kdwards  about  WDA 
plans  for  Christmas.  1B71. 

O'Hara.  a  sponeor  of  the  1069  Child  Pro- 
tection Act  disclosed  FDA  laxity  In  ad- 
mlnlstsrtng  the  law  prior  to  Christmas  of  last 
year,  and  prodded  the  PDA  into  taking  action 
to  Identify  unsafe  toys  and  warn  consumers 
of  their  a^allabUlty. 

For  Christmas.  1071,  O'Hara  recommended 
the  Implementation  of  a  special  Christmas 
Toy  Safety  Oieck  rampalgn.  to  get  underway 
no  less  than  three  months  before  Christmas 
day.  The  campaign  wotUd  consist  of  com- 
prehenslTS  and  IntenslTe  suryeUlance  of  toy 
stores  by  PDA  field  reprseenutlves.  The 
Michigan  Congreasman  suggested  that  If 
PDA's  regular  manpower  Is  Insufficient  for 
the  task,  volunteers  be  recruited  from  among 
the  ranks  of  the  consumers  and  trained  to 
search  out  and  Identify  haaardoua  toys. 

Said  O'Hara  today  "The  assurance  that 
Christmas  toys  are  safe  Is.  In  my  Tlew,  the 
beat  gift  we  can  give  to  America's  children, 
and  to  their  parents  as  weU." 

O'Hara  also  asked  Sdwards  two  quesUons 
dealing  with  PDA  Implementation  of  proTl> 
Blons  of  the  Child  Protection  Act. 

He  noted  that  the  Act  glvee  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  KducaUon  and  Welfare  the  au- 
thority to  order  the  swift  withdrawal  of  toys 
that  present  an  "imminent  haaard  to  public 
health"  but  that  the  Secretary  had  never,  in 
the  18  months  the  Act  has  been  in  effect,  used 
this  authority.  O'Hara  asked  if  the  PDA  hss 
plans  to  utlllae  the  imminent  haaard  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  PDA  has  not 
promulgated  regulaUons  regarding  toys  with 
electrical  or  thermal  hazards,  and  asked  when 
these  regulations  oould  be  expected. 


BRINOINa  THE  CONVENTION  TO 
LOUISVILLE:  THE  EFFORTS  OP 
SHERIFF  HAMILTON  AND  MR, 
LARRY  TOWNSEND 


HON. 


ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF   XSMTUUXT 

m  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  June 
30  I  spoke  to  the  Hoiue  to  commend  the 
fine  dlorts  of  a  number  of  Kentucklans 
to  bring  Louisville  to  the  attention  of  the 
1972  site  ocHnmittee  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Although  I  ex- 
presaed  regret  that  our  dty  had  not 
been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  conven- 
tion. I  considered  it  a  tribute  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  these  people  that 
Louisville  was  one  of  the  two  finalists. 

In  recognising  the  people  who  worked 
to  bring  the  conventlcD  to  Louisville,  I 
should  not  have  omitted  the  names  of 
Jefferson  Coun^  Sheriff  Allen  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Larry  Tbwnsend,  both  of 
whom  spent  many  long  hours  In  this 
effort. 
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HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

om  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Gould,  director,  environmental  con- 
trol, Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  recently  ad- 
dressed the  35th  annual  conference  on 
Environmental  Health  of  the  National 
E^nvlroamental  Health  Association,  in 
Portland,  Oreg. 

All  who  are  deeply  interested  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  environment 
will  want  to  read  Mr.  Gould's  thought- 
ful and  challenging  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Statbhsmt  or  Mattrxw  Oould 

Several  months  ago  I  spoke  to  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in  Eugene. 
At  the  time  I  felt  a  little  like  David  In  the 
lion's  den  In  choosing  that  occasion  tc  voice, 
for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  concerns  of 
an  Industry  environmentalist.  The  presenta- 
tion was  well  received  and  accurately  re- 
ported, and  later  quoted  from  In  an  astonish- 
ing array  of  pubUcations.  Apart  from  one 
abusive  letter,  I  was  gratified  to  receive 
letters  from  ail  around  the  country,  voicing 
approval  of  someone  from  industry  speaking 
out  against  the  history  of  mismanagement  of 
our  national  pollution  control  effort. 

This  morning  I  faoe  an  assembly  of  not 
Just  ecological  fellow  travellers,  but  real  live 
professional  envlronmentaUsu,  and  I  think 
it  fitting  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  previous  remarks,  as  the  politi- 
cians say. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  watching 
events  In  the  Washington  scene  have  seen 
the  federal  pollution  effort  become  hopelessly 
bogged  down  in  politics  and  pfwwot^.  In 
a  half  a  doaen  years  the  water  poUutlon 
agency  has  had  four  different  titles:  a  kalel- 
doecoplc  procession  of  administrators;  passed 
from  HJ:.W.  to  Interior  and  now  bounced 
Into  E.P.A.  to  be  Joined  by  the  Air  Quality 
and  Solid  Waste  Agency,  which  arrived  non- 
stop from  HJE.W.  Their  arrival,  and  progress 
thus  far,  has  been  unimpeded  by  the  pree- 
ence  of  any  one  highly  qualified  In  environ- 
mental health.  This  was  pointed  out  In  the 
June  1st  Issue  of  "Environmental  Health 
Letter",  and  I  quote: 

"Ruckelshaus  did  not  win  any  points  with 
his  remarks  to  the  Conference  of  State  Sani- 
tary Engineers.  Judging  from  the  negative 
reactions  expressed  to  us  by  members  of 
C.8.S.E.  after  his  talk.  He  tried  to  assure 
them  that  health  would  be  the  top  concern 
of  his  agency,  said  he  was  awaiting  approval 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
appoint  a  high-level  health  contact  within 
the  E.PA..  and  tried  to  explain  why  he  felt 
It  was  important  that  the  trend  to  putting 
environmental  programs  in  a  larger  context 
than  a  health  agency  should  continue." 

The  same  issue  of  this  newsletter  was,  in- 
cident! y.  critical  of  the  role  of  conservation 
organizations,  saying  "they  were  not  in  the 
forefront  of  the  movement  to  protect  man; 
they  were  more  Identified  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  resources — more  for  saving 
redwoods  than  for  saving  man's  health".  The 
wholesale  promotion,  via  the  mass  media  by 
a  small  but  militant  and  vocal  minority, 
using  half  truths  and  scare  tactics,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  distortion  of  values  that  we  see 
today,  with  public  health  as  a  priority  far 
down  the  line  when  It  should  be  at  the  very 
top.  Gentlemen,  one  of  our  mutual  objectives 
la  to  get  It  right  back  where  it  belongs.  This 


Is  not  to  say  that  conservation  and  aesthetics 
are  to  be  left  out,  but  they  do  need  to  be 
placed  back  in  perspective,  before  the  coun- 
try la  faced  with  economic  ruin.  You  cannot 
apply  "lalBses  falre"  principles  to  the  envi- 
ronment. It  Is  by  nature  a  constantly  chang- 
ing and  dynamic  equUlbrlum. 

Now  let's  take  the  lid  off  the  boUlng  po« 
of  current  control  programs  and  what  do  we 
see7  WeU,  we  see  a  civil  war  between  vari- 
ous federal  and  state  control  agencies.  If 
any  real  progress  U  to  be  made,  an  armistice 
must  be  declared  In  these  current  "Inter- 
agency war  games."  Purthermore,  we  cannot 
solve  our  problems  with  the  mass  of  conflict- 
ing regulaUons  that  seem  to  have  grown  like 
Topay.  Finally,  we  see  the  polarisation  that 
has  been  fostered  between  regtilator  and 
regulatae.  This  oft  quoted  credlbUlty  gap  Is 
a  product  of  image-building  legislators  and 
publicity-conscious  control  and  Judicial 
agencies,  using  the  news  media  to  proaecute 
punitive  actions  against  prominent  industry 
leaders.  Some  people  have  no  qualms  about 
using  the  law  to  further  their  own  designs, 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Par- 
tlciUarly,  In  an  election  year,  all  motives  are 
suspect!  Suffice  to  say,  we  can  never  solve 
our  real  life  problems  with  conflicting  regu- 
lations and  continued  headline  hunting,  re- 
plete with  half-truths. 

Weill  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  In  our 
blundering  way  we  have  finally  recognised 
the  Interdependence  of  the  various  pollu- 
tions and  the  need  to  oonsolldate  control  at 
the  federal  level  under  one  agency  in  order 
to  establish  clear  guldellnee  that  can  be 
made  enfordble  and  unambiguous. 

President  Nixon's  new  EJ>.A.  does  seem  the 
logical  choice  for  this  end,  but  it  needs  to 
pursue  a  coxirse  of  more  responsible  action 
and  less  sensationalism  than  heretofore  I  The 
consolidation  of  the  federal  effort  In  one 
agency  must  not  be  oblivious  of  opinions  and 
Inputs  from  other  interested  and  Involved 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  government.  EPJi. 
should  actively  seek  liaison  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  representatives  of 
other  agencies.  Failure  to  foster  this  could 
lead  to  an  ecological  dictatorship,  sacrificing 
all  In  an  ecological  crusade  that  would  para- 
lyse the  nation's  economy.  If  I  echo  the 
cliche  "that  the  operation  was  a  success,  but 
the  patient  was  Inconsiderate  enough  to  die". 
It  Just  reflects  my  personal  apprehension  of 
an  administration  dominated  by  well-mean- 
ing politicians  and  lawyers.  Instead  of  the 
technologists  and  scientists  that  are  needed 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

Just  as  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  provide  guidelines  and 
overall  direction,  so  the  enormous  task  of 
applying  regulations  uniformly  across  the 
nation  must  rest  at  the  state  level.  State 
pollution  agenclea  are  well  equipped  to  be 
the  primary  standard-making  and  enforce- 
ment authority  under  these  guidelines,  with 
all  other  local,  regional,  state.  Interstate, 
federal  and  international  agencies  funnellng 
their  inputs  through  the  states. 

In  order  to  monitor  performance,  EJ>.A. 
should  review  each  state  program  every  two 
years  and  report  progress  to  Oongrees  or  the 
White  House.  This  procedure  would  be  fairer 
than  EP.A.  exercising  its  current  powers  to 
hold  hearings  on  a  random  basis  If  it  feels  a 
state  Is  not  performing.  The  latter  has  the 
potential  of  being  used  as  a  pointed  political 
weapon  not  whoUy  related  to  environmental 
problems. 

Two  other  areas  need  to  be  explored. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Impor- 
tance of  getting  public  health  ahead  of  all 
other  environmental  considerations.  Redef- 
inition of  exactly  what  Is  meant  by  "harm- 
ful poUutlon"  Is  urgently  needed.  Olvlng 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  air  and  water 
are  naturally  contaminated  to  a  degree,  I 
favor  the  simple  statement  that  "poUutlon 
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is  an  unacceptable  level  of  contamination". 

This  leads  us  now  into  the  thorny  area  of 
priorities,  and  the  need  for  spelling  out  a 
new  pragmatic  basis  for  setting  priorities. 
It  Is  tragic  that  so  much  time,  so  much 
money,  and  so  much  energy  are  expended  In 
fighting  skirmishes,  when  a  great  deal  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  concentrating  first 
on  major  problems  In  critical  areas. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  require  the  VUlage 
of  East  Elbow,  to  paraphrase  a  name  for 
protection  of  the  Innocent,  to  have  secondary 
treatment  fen:  a  discharge  Into  the  ocean 
when  the  metropolis  of  Magnaport  discharges 
the  sewage  of  a  multlmlllion  population  into 
the  Salmonless  River  with  the  barest  of  pri- 
mary treatment. 

A  parallel  example  of  air  pollution  Impact 
would  be  the  case  of  a  major  utUlty  which 
may  have  a  relatively  small  emission  rate 
In  terms  of  parts  per  million  from  burning 
coal.  But  when  multiplied  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  fossil  fuel  consumed  in  a  single 
day,  the  total  discharge  completely  dwarfs  a 
little  smoke  or  plume  of  steam  that  may  be 
seen  coming  from  the  stack  of  a  neighboring 
industrial  plant.  Such  Industry  emissions, 
though  more  visible,  may  be  measured  In 
hundreds  of  pounds  p>er  day  rather  than 
hundreds  of  toru  per  day. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  each  situation  be 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  actual  environmental 
Impact  rather  than  blind  application  of  nu- 
merical standards,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
today  a  small  but  growing  trend  towards 
assessing  this  total  environmental  Impact. 

The  new  water  pollution  control  legislation 
Congress  is  working  on  this  year  presents  a 
rare  opportunity  to  rationalize  pollution  con- 
trol efforts,  in  that  the  opportunity  exists 
here  to  settle  conflicts  between  the  various 
laws  once  and  for  all. 

Presently,  a  company  or  municipality 
might  meet  both  federal  and  state  demands 
for  abatement  only  to  be  sued  by  the  third 
agency,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the 
1800  Act.  To  those  of  you  not  familiar  with 
the  current  panic  to  meet  a  July  1  deadline 
In  filing  for  Corps  of  Engineers  permits,  this 
presents  a  classic  Illustration  of  that  bureau- 
cratic truism,  "A  camel  is  a  horse  designed 
by  a  committee  I" 

The  stage  was  set  by  two  unrelated  events. 
For  some  years  a  oongreaeional  committee 
had  been  demanding,  without  success,  a  na- 
tional Inventory  of  waste  discharges.  Also, 
several  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  ap- 
parently became  victims  of  ecological  fever 
(or  is  it  fervor)  during  the  current  epidemic. 

The  net  result  was  to  exhume  the  70  year 
old  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  and  Interpret  its 
provisions  far  beyond  the  original  congres- 
sional Intent  of  protection  of  navigation  in 
waterways.  The  legitimate  control  of  all  and 
settlec^le  solids  was  administratively  ex- 
tended to  all  discharges  of  any  kind,  other 
than  domestic  sewage  from  a  municipal 
plant.  A  waterway  was  construed  to  include 
even  dltchee  that  fiowed  only  after  heavy 
rain  I  Next  it  was  announced  that  everybody 
was  now  in  violation  of  the  1800  Act  and 
needed  both  a  permit  for  their  discharge 
line,  and  also  a  permit  to  discharge  through 
it.  As  nobody  had  a  valid  permit,  a  July  1st 
deadline  was  set  for  filing  i^)pllcatlons.  It  Is 
estimated  that  100,000  to  250.000  permits 
should  be  applied  for  by  this  date. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  permit,  the  waste  in- 
ventory concept  was  combined  with  Corps 
of  Engineers  data  requirements.  The  result 
was  a  form  that  makes  Income  tax  filing  look 
easy — a  "camel"  that  Indeed  was  designed 
by  a  committee.  A  series  of  versions  of  the 
form  culminated  in  the  final  version  in 
May — Just  weeks  before  the  deadline. 

By  this  time  the  form  reproduced  by  binary 
fission,  leaving  part  n  to  be  filed  by  October 
1st,  with  Its  requirement  of  a  9500  analysis 
on  each  discharge,  plus  enormous  detail  as 
to  manufacturing  processes.  To  add  Insult  to 
Injury,  a  $100  filing  fee  Is  demanded. 

Tlie  Corps,  having  received  the  application. 
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wUI  ask  for  state  approval  in  each  case  be- 
fore sending  each  appUcatlon  to  EJ>.A.  for 
their  ai^roval,  for  without  their  okay,  the 
Corps  cannot  Issue  a  permit  I  I  Just  wish  I 
had  the  time  to  make  a  slide  of  the  paper 
flow  for  these  forms — It  defies  verbal  de- 
scription. Finally,  within  a  coupie  of  years 
moet  people  wUl  learn  if  they  wlU  be  granted 
permits. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  the  unwitting 
victim  of  this  atrocity  and  will  no  doubt  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  paper  chase.  Here 
is  a  shining  example  of  bureaucratic  cancer 
run  wUd.  Can  you  wonder  at  everyone's 
apprehension  at  the  thought  of  further  fed- 
eral encroachement  on  state  programs. 

The  commendable  objective  of  Inventory  of 
waste  discharges  quickly  degenerated  into  a 
frankensteln  monster  bent  on  devouring 
reams  of  worthless  data  acqiilred  at  enor- 
mous expense  In  both  time  and  money.  The 
hard-pressed  federal,  state  and  Industry  pol- 
lution personnel  are  expected  to  shoulder 
this  useless  burden,  while  at  the  same  time 
struggling  to  keep  their  ongoing  pollution 
control  efforts  from  grinding  to  a  halt;  all 
for  the  benefit  of  some  maniac  with  a  com- 
puter to  occupy  himself  for  the  next  few 
years  processing  truckloads  of  forms  to  prove 
what  we  already  know — some  waters  are 
more  polluted  than  others. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  that  by  the  time  all  the 
data  Is  analyzed  and  published,  it  will  be  out 
of  date — with  most  of  the  discbarges  having 
changed  In  the  meantime,  hopefully  for  the 
better.  Someday  we  will  erect  a  monument 
to  this  bureaucratic  folly. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that  pollu- 
tion problems  wlU  not  be  solved  by  bom- 
bast, but  by  technology  and  ultimately  by 
people  sitting  around  a  table,  working  out 
details  and  schedules,  recognizing  limita- 
tions of  equipment  availability,  and  the  in- 
ordinate time  it  takes  these  days  to  get  per- 
mits and  clearances. 

We  must  get  away  from  constantly  chang- 
ing rules  and  regulations  In  our  anxiety  to 
"do  something  about  the  environment",  even 
In  the  face  of  the  political  realities  of  the 
1972  elections. 

It  is  high  time  we  simplified  and  over- 
hauled the  creaking  pollution  control  struc- 
ture now  bogged  down  In  trivialities,  and  re- 
set out  priorities  so  all  of  us  really  can  get 
to  work  cleaning  up  America." 


MODEL  CITIES— WHERE?  WHEN? 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  cxoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
articles  on  model  cities  because  I  want 
other  Members  to  have  the  benefit  of 
seeing  what  I  felt  to  be  excellent  and  im- 
partial reporting.  The  Atlanta  papers 
have  so  diligently  pushed  for  support  of 
model  cities  and  it  is  certainly  heart- 
warming to  see  the  papers,  especially  in 
my  hometown,  to  be  so  responsible  in 
their  investigative  reporting  work.  I  will 
insert  one  article  on  each  of  the  next  6 
congressional  days. 

The  first  article  follows : 

RocKT  Uplift  Bm — Slow  WoaK  Onlt 
Adds  TO  HosnuTT 
(By  Duane  RIner) 

There  it  was — a  shiny  new  bauble  on  Uncle 
Sam's  money  tree. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
barely  had  finished  telling  Congress  about 
his  latest  Oreat  Society  trinket  on  that  day 
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in  January  lOM  when  Atlantic  Jumped  to 
the  head  of  the  Une  and  extended  its  open 
palm. 

The  program  was  named  Model  Cities  and 
Its  broadly  defined  goal  was  to  concentrate 
public  and  private  resources  In  a  compre- 
hensive five-year  attack  on  the  social  eco- 
nomic and  physical  problems  of  slums  and 
blighted  neighborhoods. 

EACBB  TO  GET  ABOASD 

So  eager  was  former  Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr. 
to  pluck  this  opportunity  for  upgrading  the 
total  environment  of  sagging  Inner -city  resi- 
dential areas  on  the  fringe  c<  Atlanta's 
gleaming  new  downtown  skyscrapers  that  the 
city  contacted  the  federal  government  about 
a  grant  even  before  the  legislation  had  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

Atlanta  demonstrated  a  zeal  and  commit- 
ment that  dazzled  officials  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  into  giving  the  city  one  of  the  na- 
tion's first  Model  Cities  planning  grants  in 
the  fall  of  1067. 

The  trail  from  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
formative  months  when  six  neighborhoods 
were  singled  out  for  concentrated  attention 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  present  Is  a 
rocky  road  of  delay,  name-calling,  broken 
promises,  indecision  and  inaction. 

Two  years  and  more  than  $14  million  have 
been  Invested  In  the  Implementation  phase 
of  Atlanta's  Model  Cities  program  and  no 
new  houses  have  replaced  the  shoddy,  sub- 
standard units  torn  down.  But  there  are 
promises. 

Twenty-eight  public  and  private  agencies 
are  under  contract  with  Model  Cities  to  carry 
out  an  Impressive  array  of  social  uplift  pro- 
grams In  the  Mechanlcsvllle,  Summer  hill. 
Pittsburgh,  Peoplestown,  Orant  Park  and 
Adair  Park  nel^borhoods. 

A  Oeorgla  State  University  research  team 
asked  the  participating  agencies  about  the 
reception  they  were  receiving  from  Model 
Cltlee  residents. 

The  responses  Indicated  that  the  residents 
are  'very  angry  and  hostile"  toward  Model 
Cities. 

NBCATIVX  axAcnoN 

"This  negative  reaction  was  so  strong  that 
four  of  the  jH'OJects  evaluated  indicated  that 
their  assoclatlcHi  with  Model  Cities  tended  to 
affect  negatively  their  relations  with  the  reel- 
dents,"  said  the  report,  p€u-t  of  a  Model  Cities 
evaluation  package  compiled  at  a  cost  of 
tl44X>00  by  the  Atlanta  Urban  Observatory 
at  Georgia  State. 

Some  agencies  became  so  gun-shy.  the  re- 
port contmued.  that  they  now  have  a  tend- 
ency to  conceal  their  afflllatUon  with  Model 
Cities  when  dealing  with  residents. 

The  study  disclosed  that  residents  think  of 
Model  Cities  as  a  slum  clearance  program 
akin  to  urban  renewal  and  show  Uttle  aware- 
ness of  the  so-called  "software"  efforts  such 
as  better  education,  improved  health  care, 
opportunities  for  economic  development.  Jobs 
and  Job  training  or  improved  transportation. 

"The  problem  of  housing  was  listed  moet 
often  as  the  area  of  greatest  ueed  In  the 
Model  Cities  area.  Yet  the  residents  do  not 
see  much  work  being  done  to  Improve  the 
houses  or  add  to  the  supply  of  standard 
housing,  which  Increased  their  resentment 
and  hostility  toward  Model  Cities."  the  report 
added. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Steggot,  director  of  the 
Model  Cities  evaluation  for  the  Urban  Ob- 
servatory, said  a  recent  survey  of  468  Model 
Cities  residents,  showed  that  almost  one  m 
four  did  not  realize  the  services  they  were 
receiving  "was  connected  with  anything 
called  Model  Cities,"  the  report  added. 

"Pec^le  associate  with  oaplital  oonatruc- 
tion,"  be  aald.  "The  principal  complaint  from 
people  everywhere  (In  the  Model  Cities  area) 
Is  that  the  physical  redevelopment  they  as- 
sumed would  occur  like  magic  lan't  occur- 
ring." 

Steggert  complained  thait  an  Urban  Ob- 
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■arrMory  requcat  to  pmrtatm  «  Bitrray  of  at- 
Utu<l*s  wnong  Modal  Cltlas  realdanta  waa 
blockad  by  Uodel  CUlea  director  Johnny  C. 
Jobnaon. 

"Wa  dont  know  bow  many  paopla  want 
what,"  Stasgart  IncLabad. 

Johnaon  dafanda  hla  dadaton  with  tba  ex- 
planation that  six  atudlaa  wore  In  prcjgreaa 
In  the  Model  Cites  area,  "and  my  fetitnc  wa» 
this  was  too  much.  I  think  the  pocx'  folks 
have  been  studied  to  death  when  one  aarlea 
should  have  been  enough.  At  the  time  the 
study  Instrumaot  came  down  to  me  for  ap- 
proval, I'd  had  my  fill  of  surrey  Inatruments." 

One  survey  that  was  ordered  by  Johnson 
was  a  Oeorgla  Tecb  study  of  transportation 
needs  In  the  Model  Cities  area. 

The  costly,  minutely  detailed  report  con- 
cluded: "90  per  cent  of  thoae  Intemewed  said 
they  had  no  tranaportatlon  problems  of  any 
kind." 

Steggert  blames  a  "bureaucratic  aaaump- 
tloQ"  that  slnoe  Model  ClUes  realdents.  are 
disadvantaged,  and  everyone  elaa  bas  trana- 
portatlon  problems,  "theirs  bas  to  be  worse 
than  anyone  else.  Lo  and  behold,  many  weeks 
and  soooe  slgnlflcant  monies  ware  utlllaed, 
and  as  the  survey  quite  unequivocally  Indi- 
cates, that  assumption  was  unfounded." 


MONBIONOR  BRTTT  DIES— '"THE  OLD 
MAN  WHO  CELEBRATED  THE  OLD 
MASS  IN  THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL" 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  irrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DUTflKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
a  beloved  priest  died  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  at  hla  summer  home  near  my  home 
dty  of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

He  was  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Edmund  J.  Britt,  PA,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Old  Cathedral  in  Buffalo  for 
the  past  45  years. 

The  Old  Cathedral  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  lower  downtown  and  has  a 
limited  number  of  parishioners  because 
of  the  industrial  and  business  makeup  of 
the  area. 

However,  the  Old  Cathedral  had  a 
heavy  schedule  of  Masses  every  Simday 
and  a  large  following  of  the  faithful  from 
throughout  the  Buffalo  area,  particularly 
on  Holy  Days,  as  well  as  the  many  visitors 
to  our  city. 

But  what  really  has  made  the  Old 
Cathedral  an  attraction  to  the  faithful 
has  been  Its  pastor,  Monslgnor  Britt,  who 
had  a  broad  record  of  public  service  to 
the  community  durlntr  his  lifetime  in  our 
city. 

He  was  chancellor  of  the  Buffalo 
Diocese  under  three  of  its  bishops  and 
had  served  as  first  chaplain  of  the  city's 
police  and  fire  departments.  He  also 
served  for  many  years  as  an  Army 
chaplain  including  service  in  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  and  later  with 
the  74th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Guard. 

■nxx  caLaaaATD  latxk  itAas 

Monslgnor  Britt  described  himself  as 
the  "old  man  who  celebrates  the  old  Mass 
in  the  Old  Cathedral." 

By  this  self-description,  Monslgnor 
Britt  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  not- 
withstanding the  broad  changes  in  the 
procedures  of  the  Mass  In  recent  years. 
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he  continued  to  say  one  Mass  every  Sun- 
day in  Latin  as  he  was  taught  in  the 
seminary  at  Niagara  University  years 
ago. 

It  is  interesting  that  following  his 
tragic  death,  his  three  assistants  doimed 
black  vestments  and  celebrated  a  memo- 
rial Mass  in  Latin  at  the  Old  Cathedral 
out  of  respect  to  their  deceased  pastor. 

Clearly,  Monslgnor  Britt  made  an  In- 
delible mark  upon  our  community  and 
upon  many  of  its  citizens.  He  won  wide 
respect  amcmg  both  the  clergy  and  the 
faithful  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  men 
in  uniform  who  came  under  his  wing. 

The  story  ot  Monslgnor  Britt  is  re- 
lated In  a  moet  comprehensive  and 
heart-warming  manner  in  the  article  In 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Evening  News  which 
follows: 

Msoa.  E.  J.  Baxrr  Kn.i.En  in  Faix;  Old 

CATHKOaAL'B      OaAND      "OU>      MaK" 

The  priests  wore  black  vestments,  and  the 
Mass  was  said  this  morning  in  Latin  at  St. 
Joseph's  Old  Cathedral  out  of  respect  to  the 
pastor,  Msgr.  Edmund  J.  BrlU.  PA.  who  died 
Sunday  (July  4.  1971)  when  he  fell  from  a 
cliff  at  his  summer  home  in  Derby. 

It  was  a  solemn,  specUl  tribute  to  Msgr. 
Britt  who  frequently  described  himself  as 
the  "old  man  who  celebrates  the  old  Mass  In 
the  Old  Cathedral." 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Mack,  the  Rev.  Leo  F. 
McCarthy,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Olisary 
were  the  celebrants,  and  the  parishioners 
were  mainly  members  of  the  Old  Cathedral 
staff  and  the  Britt  family.  The  church  doors 
were  draped  in  black. 

Msgr.  Brit.  83.  was  believed  to  have  been 
rakljog  leaves  at  the  rear  of  bis  siunmer  home 
at  0806  Old  Lake  Shore  Rd.  when  he  lost  bis 
balance  and  fell  down  a  cliff. 

He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at 
Mercy  Hoepltal. 

Police  said  he  fell  about  100  feet,  and  hla 
body  was  found  partlaUy  In  the  lake.  His 
head  had  been  cut. 

In  eulogising  him  this  morning.  Father 
Mack  spoke  of  the  monslgnor  as  "an  old 
soldier." 

"He  can  never  die.  Hla  spirit  is  here,  in  the 
Cathedral." 

MADE  CATHKDmAL  WASM  FUtCK 

"As  a  downtown  church,  this  could  have 
been  an  impersonal  place,"  Father  Mack  said. 
"Msgr.  Britt  made  it  a  warm  place." 

Though  he  was  a  chancellor  under  three  of 
the  Buffalo  Diocese's  10  bishops  and  had 
served  as  the  first  chaplain  of  the  city's 
Police  and  Fire  Departments,  Father  Britt 
waa  mostly  identified  with  the  Old  Cathedral. 

His  4S-year  pastorate  was  the  longest  tn 
the  123-year  history  of  the  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Buffalo.  He  was  appointed  Sept.  11.  1936. 

Msgr.  Britt's  entire  priestly  career  was 
served  In  the  Old  Cathedral  parish.  The  38 
years  of  hla  chancellorship  were  at  SO  Frank- 
lin St.,  when  the  Chancery  office  was  there. 
He  resigned  aa  chancellor  May  ao,  1948,  but 
remained  aa  pastor. 

He  loved  life,  and  life  to  him  meant  people. 

To  Magr.  Biltt  all  change  waa  not  neoea- 
aarUy  prograaa.  Perhaps  typical  of  the  old- 
timer  were  these  remarka: 

pasnaacD  cooNdx.  or  Tanrr 
Interviewed  after  Vatican  n,  when  the 
Latin  Mass  had  moved  into  Ita  modem-day 
language,  and  old  rubrlca  were  being  made 
contemporary  he  remarked  with  a  touch  of 
aaperlty:  "I'm  glad  I  waa  teought  up  under 
the  Council  of  Trant." 

Returning  recently  from  a  abopplng  trip 
on  Main  St.  he  met  a  News  reporter.  With  a 
nod  to  Indicate  a  collegiate  group  in  ponchoa 
and  bearda  he  tartly  coounentad:  "It's  not 
America  any  morel" 
His  subtle  humor — rooted  In  a  llpperary 
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heritage — was  like  the  qtarkle  of  a  fresh 
spring  and  as  Irrepraaaible. 

Talking  to  a  group  of  converts  one  time 
he  said  with  a  straight  face:  "I  waant  a 
Catholic  all  my  life."  Before  they  could  ques- 
tion him  he  quipped:  "Until  I  was  baptlaad  I 
waa  a  pagan.'' 

The  old  priest  was  particularly  proud  of 
his  Army  career — ^that  of  a  World  War  I 
chaplain  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
and  World  War  n  service  aa  a  ch^laln  In 
the  74th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  State 
Guard.  He  retired  in  1963  as  a  colonel. 

■amao  as  a  colomxi. 

He  stood  ram-rod  straight  throughout  his 
years  and  remained  q>ry  and  sparse  in  bis 
latter  years. 

He  loved  the  old-fashioned  rectory  where 
he  spent  bis  whole  adult  life,  fondly  calling 
it  "the  old  homestead." 

A  native  of  this  city,  he  was  bom  Jan.  16. 
1888.  the  oldest  of  five  chUdren  of  William 
and  Ellen  CDonnell  Britt.  He  is  survived  by 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Louise  E.  McOhan  of  Derby. 
He  Is  also  survived  by  two  nieces  and  a 
nephew. 

Seed-bed  of  the  monslgnor's  vocation  was 
the  sacristy  of  St.  Columba's  Chiuch  as  an 
altar  boy.  He  served  Mass  occasionally  for  a 
young  priest  named  Richard  O'Brien,  who 
lived  to  become  one  of  the  oldest  active 
priests  in  the  nation.  He  died  in  1983  at  the 
age  of  101. 

Magr.  Britt  graduated  from  Canlsius  Col- 
lege In  1909  and  went  on  to  Our  Lady  of 
Angels  Seminary  at  Niagara  University. 

He  received  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders 
May  17,  1913,  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral — now 
the  old  Cathedral — from  Bishop  Charlea 
Henry  Colton,  fourth  bishop  of  Buffalo. 

rannrD  or  lakk  sxakxn 

Fourteen  days  later  he  became  aaalstant 
to  the  late  Msgr.  John  D.  Blden,  PA.  then 
Cathedral  rector. 

In  the  bustling  port  city  of  Buffalo  hun- 
dreds of  Qreat  Lakes  seamen — from  masters 
to  wipers — were  warm  friends  of  Magr.  Britt. 

He  had  spiritual  concern  for  them  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Port  of  Buffalo  and  representative 
of  the  dloceae  in  the  Apoatleahlp  of  the  Sea 
in  the  early  1960a.  He  became  national  pree- 
Ident  of  the  organisation  in  1963  and  was  re- 
elected the  following  year. 

Pope  Plus  xn  honored  him  ecclesiastically 
papal  chamberlain  June  22,  1922,  with  the 
title  of  very  reverend  monslgnor.  Three  years 
later  he  became  domestic  prelate  with  the 
address  of  right  reverend  monslgnor. 

Pope  Plus  xn  honored  him  eodealaatlcally 
by  making  him  a  protoxMtary  apoatolic, 
which  explains  the  PA  after  his  name. 

This  allowed  him  to  cdebrate  Solemn 
Pontificial  Mass  on  certain  feast  days  vaated 
In  mitre  and  pectoral  cross — pontificals  ordi- 
narily reserved  for  a  bishop. 

At  Canlsius  College's  1933  convocation  he 
received  the  LaSalle  Medal  from  his  alma 
mater.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  prominent 
alumnua.  He  alao  received  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree. 

raixMOLT  caxxmro  roa  aix 

His  aest,  humor  and  affability  endeared 
him  to  thousands  who  over  the  yean  went 
to  Mass  at  the  Old  Cathedral.  Be  always 
managed  to  be  in  the  back  of  the  church 
aa  Maaa  ended,  personally  greeting  hla  down- 
town fiock  with  a  amlle  and  handshake. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  hers  in  1963 
Bishop  James  A.  McMulty  attended  the  60th 
anniversary  of  Magr.  Brltt'a  ordination. 

"I  may  be  bis  new  bishop,"  he  remarked, 
"but  rm  an  old  admirer  ...  He  walks  Into 
the  heart  of  the  individual. 

Charlea  8.  Deamond,  then  chief  Judge  of 
New  York  Bute,  alao  waa  at  the  oalebra- 
Uon  of  Msgr.  Britt.  He  had  this  to  aay: 
"Hla  name  la  written  In  large  lettera  in  the 
book  of  lUe." 

The  body   wUl  Ue  In  state  until  shortly 
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before  noon  Tb\irsday  at  the  Old  Cathedral 
rectory.   Swan   and   Franklin   Sts. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Pius  Benincasa  will  cele- 
brate a  parish  Memorial  Mass  at  noon  Thurs- 
day in  the  Old  Cathedral. 

On  Friday  at  10:30  AM.  Bishop  McNulty 
will  celebrate  the  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  Old  Cathedral.  Msgr.  Britt's  three  as- 
sistants will  be  concelebrants. 

Burial  wUl  follow  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery, 
Lackawanna. 

Between  the  Mass  on  Thursday  and  the 
one  on  Friday,  the  body  will  lie  in  state  In 
the  Old  Cathedral. 

(Editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News] 
Macs.  Edmund  J.  Barrr 

For  the  community  at  large  as  well  aa 
for  the  many  thousands  in  the  Buffalo 
Diocese  whose  lives  he  bad  enriched,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  J.  Britt.  PA,  personified 
a  rock-like  dedication  to  a  religious  vocation 
of  selfless  service.  That  his  record  4fi-year 
pastorate  was  entirely  spent  in  Buffalo's  Old 
Cathedral  was  a  mark  both  of  his  staunch 
personal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  down- 
town parish  fiock,  and  of  their  enduring 
affection  for  him. 

In  war  and  in  peace,  as  a  chaplain  in  two 
wars  and  as  the  first  spiritual  adviser  for  the 
city's  firemen  and  policemen.  Iifsgr.  Britt's 
kindliness  and  gentle  humor  endeared  him 
to  all  whose  lives  he  touched.  The  many 
honors  his  church  accorded  him  bespoke  the 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
prleathood  and  ttie  latty  alike,  llirough  two 
generations  of  Immense  changes  in  the  city's 
downtown  profile  and  In  the  country  at  large. 
Magr.  ISrltt  never  wavered  in  hla  passion 
for  good  works,  in  his  peppery  seal,  or  In 
labors  of  faith  and  solicitude  which  made  his 
beloved  cathedral  a  refuge  of  warm  hospital- 
ity and  spiritual  solace. 


WHY— WHY— WHY? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Bfr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  place  in  the  Ricoks  today  an 

Interesting     article     by     Mr.     Holmes 

Alexander.  This  appeaned  in  the  Knoz- 

vUle,  Tenn.,  Journal  on  July  7, 1971 : 

Whxn  Dm  THin  MxN  Last  Put  Ambka 

rxMart 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

WABHnfOTON. — "Whatever  happened  to  the 
United  States  of  America?"  asked  the  Re- 
turning Traveler  who'd  been  away  for  awhile, 
"How  come  it  got  wiped  off  the  map?" 

There  were  numerous  reasons,  interna- 
tional and  domestic,  the  Traveler  was  told.  A 
very  large  reason  why  America  vanished  from 
the  earth  was  that  the  VS.  Senate  became 
peopled  with  men  named  Church,  Bayh,  Ful- 
bright.  Hartke,  Kennedy,  Gravel,  Proxmlre — 

"Yes,  whenever  I  heard  of  a  roll  call  of 
senators  who  were  voting  America  out  of 
existence,  thoae  names  and  more  were  on." 
said  the  Traveler.  "If  it  was  a  measure  for 
unilateral  disarmament,  or  one  to  make 
America  a  second-claas  Industrial  power  or 
one  to  gladden  the  poUtboroa  in  Moecow. 
Peking  and  Hanoi,  thoee  senators  and  others 
would  q>eak  for  It  and  support  It.  But  I  am 
asking  why — why — whyr' 

There  came  a  time  after  World  War  n.  the 
Traveler  was  told,  when  it  became  inteUec- 
tually  fashionable  not  to  love  America  less, 
but  to  love  other  institutions  more.  Patriot- 
ism is  like  monogamy;  an  Amerioan  patriot 
should  cleave  only  unto  America,  forsaking 
all  others. 
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At  first,  it  was  a  daft  infatuation  with 
the  United  Nations  that  made  polygamlsts 
out  of  U.S.  presidents,  senators,  pundits 
and  smartalecks.  It  was  easier  to  get  elected, 
easier  to  get  published,  easier  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sage  in  the  postwar  years  If  you  set 
the  UN  above  the  U.S.  and  bad-mouth  na- 
tionalism, and  went  in  for  internationalism 
the  way  a  womanlaer  chases  skirts.  It  did 
something  not  good  for  this  country  when 
our  leaders  behaved  as  though  Europeans, 
Orientals  and  Hottentots  were  jvist  as  good 
as  Americans.  How  oould  we  ei^iect  to  keep 
ourselves  Number  One  unleas  we  believed 
that  we  were? 

"Yes,"  said  the  Traveler,  "it  could  hardly 
fall  to  affect  the  growing  generation  to  hear 
that  peace  and  Justice  required  a  world  gov- 
ernment, that  our  survival  depended  on  out- 
siders, like  the  NATO  and  SEATO  aUles,  that 
all  of  us  shared  the  guilt  of  Hiroshima  and 
that  our  only  hc^>e  of  avoiding  the  Holocaust 
waa  to  fight  limited  wars  on  a  no-win  policy. 
Was  it  this  gradual  erosion  of  z^atlonal  pride, 
self-reliance  and  self-interest  that  caused 
the  America-we-uaed-to-know  to  become 
hardly  more  than  a  fond  memory?" 

Those  were  some  of  the  factors,  it  was  as- 
serted. At  the  end  at  World  War  n,  there  was 
nothing  we  oouldnt  have  done  with  our 
military  and  industrial  might.  If  we  had  put 
America  first,  the  sky  would  have  been  the 
limit  to  what  we  could  have  done  for  our 
people  and  our  environment.  But,  instead  of 
spending  to  Improve  our  own  human  and 
natural  resourcea,  we  rebuilt  Germany  and 
Japan,  tried  to  find  a  shoddy  substitute  for 
victory  in  two  wars,  failed  to  protect  our 
interests  in  Cuba  and  frittared  awav  the 
worth  of  the  dollar.  But  by  far  the  worst 
that  happened  to  us  was  the  loss  of  military 
superiority  and  morale  within  the  servteea, 
coupled  with  the  defiance  of  all  civil  author- 
ity. It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  an  Issue 
on  which  the  Senators  mentioned  and  others 
of  their  ilk  ever  worked  and  voted  to  make 
America  stronger  instead  of  weaker,  or  ever 
supported  ideas  to  lengthen  her  life  aa  a  na- 
tion instead  of  to  shorten  it. 

"From  all  that  I  have  been  told,"  agreed 
the  Traveler,  "It  is  evident  that  a  decline 
and  fall  took  place  while  those  senators  were 
in  office,  and  that  America  perished  from 
negligence  and  non-support." 


PENTAGON  PAF'ERB  PARALLEL 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  KAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  an  in- 
teresting essay  appeared  in  last  Thurs- 
day's Washington  Poet,  drawing  a  paral- 
lel between  the  recent  Pentagon  Papers 
episode  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  enactment  and  ramifications  of  the 
Sed'U(»  Act  of  1798. 

The  essay  is  the  product  of  Daniel  A. 
Rezneck,  former  law  clerk  to  Associate 
Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Georgetown  University's 
Law  Center,  and  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter. 

The  cranparison  of  the  details  associ- 
ated with  the  Government's  recent  at- 
tempts to  hamass  the  press  with  events 
173  years  old  this  month  is  well  defined; 
the  episodes  are  remarkably  similar. 

Urging,  as  Rezneck  does,  that  we  recall 
the  hard  lessons  of  the  past,  else  we  be 
forced  to  repeat  them,  I  ask  that  the 
essay  be  printed  in  today's  Record  of  this 
body's  proceedings — with  this  additional 
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note:  That  the  Government's  recent 
court  actions  against  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  called 
for  the  same  prior  restraint  rejected  by 
evexi  the  most  stalwart  supporters  of  the 
infamous  Sedition  Act  in  1798. 

I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  to  conclude 
whether  the  Government's  suits  or  the 
opinicms  of  three  dissenting  Supreme 
Court  Justices  evidence  a  new  crack  in 
the  first  amendment's  protection  of  free 
speech  and  a  free  press. 

The  essay  follows: 
Ths  Pentagon  Papiu  UraoAS  ans  thx 
SiDinoN  Act 
(By  Daniel  A.  Resneck) 

The  encounter  between  the  government 
and  the  press  over  the  Pentagon  Papers  has 
some  striking  parall^  to  an  earlier  confron- 
tation in  our  history — the  attempt  by  the 
Federalist  Party  to  silence  the  opposition 
press  through  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798. 
Whether  one  agreea  with  Henry  Ford  that 
history  is  bunk,  or  with  Santayana  that  thoae 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it,  the  wisdom  of  Ecdest- 
astes  remains  valid:  there  Is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun. 

1798  was  a  critical  year  in  the  early  life 
of  the  American  Republic.  The  Federalist 
Party,  which  controlled  the  national  govanf- 
ment,  was  prasiding  over  an  undeclared  naval 
war  with  France.  Battlea  were  fought  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  West  Indiea.  The  nation 
waa  bitterly  divided  over  the  war.  A  faction 
in  the  Federalist  Party  welcomed  the  pros- 
pect of  war  with  France  and  aought  to  brand 
the  opposition  aa  disloyal. 

The  poUtlcal  strug^e  between  the  FM- 
erallsts  and  the  Jeffenonian  opposition  came 
to  focus  on  the  role  of  the  pre».  The  Ameri- 
can press  was  the  most  rambunctious  and 
untrammeled  In  the  world  at  the  time.  Edi- 
tors ascribed  every  poUtlcal  and  pcsaonal 
defect  to  the  leaden  of  the  country;  no  one, 
not  even  George  Waahlngton  Uvlzig  tn  re- 
tirement at  Moiint  Vemon,  waa  exempt.  An 
English  travtf  er  to  America  wrote  admiringly 
In  1798:  "The  grand  bulwark  of  Uberty  In 
America  U  the  freedom  of  the  piaai — Ita 
latitude  la  infinite — It  cannot  be  restrained — 
whether  for  or  against  the  government,  there 
Is  no  power  that  can  prevent  the  voloe  of 
truth  from  being  heard." 

The  Federalists  regarded  the  preas  as  their 
natural  enemy.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  Chase,  a  leading  Federalist,  aaid: 
"There  la  nothing  we  ahould  more  draad 
than  the  licentiousness  of  the  preas."  Chase 
warned:  "If  a  man  attempts  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  their  ofltoea,  their 
supreme  magistrate,  and  their  legislature,  he 
effectually  saps  the  foundation  of  the 
government." 

The  Federalist  campaign  to  dladpllne  the 
press  began  in  the  summer  of  1798.  llie  Fed- 
eralists proposed  the  Sedition  Act  in  the 
name  of  national  security.  Newspapers,  it 
was  said,  could  not  be  permitted  to  "paralyse 
the  public  arm,  and  weaken  the  efforts  of 
govemmant  for  the  defense  of  the  country." 
The  Act  made  it  a  Federal  crime  to  publish 
any  "false,  scandalous  and  malicious"  wrlt- 
inga  against  the  government,  Congreaa,  or 
Preaident,  with  Intent  to  "defame  them, 
bring  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute,  or 
excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the 
people." 

Even  before  the  Sedition  Act  was  passed, 
the  Federalist  administration  moved  against 
one  of  their  most  persistent  critics,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bacbe,  a  PhUadelphla  prtnter. 
Bache,  a  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  a  propensity  for  embarraaaing  the  ad- 
ministration by  obtaining  and  publishing 
documents  which  the  government  wished  to 
keep  secret.  In  1796  a  United  States  Senator 
turned  over  to  Bache  a  copy  of  the  Jay 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  the  Senate 
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hjul  votad  to  kMp  Mcnt.  Bacbe  publlahiad 
th»  fuU  uzt  of  the  treaty.  A»  a  rtault.  tb«re 
WH  wldwpr— d  public  protest  that  th«  Ad- 
mlnlatratloQ  was  ■acrlflelng  American  In- 
teroata  to  the  recent  oppraeaor  of  the  Amer- 
ican oolMilsta. 

In  17M  Baehe  did  It  afaln.  In  an  attempt 
to  avert  an  ail-out  war  with  France,  be  pub- 
llahed  correepondence  between  the  French 
government  and  the  American  envoy*  to 
France,  which  Indicated  a  conciliatory  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  France. 

Bache  was  lalMled  a  menace  to  the  na- 
tional aecurlty  by  the  Federailata.  They 
brought  a  common  law  proeecutlon  for  aedl- 
tloua  libel  against  him  In  June.  17M,  and 
cited  hla  actions  as  Justlfleatlon  for  the  Sedi- 
tion Act.  The  battle  was  now  Joined. 

On  July  4.  Jamee  Madlaon,  father  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUl  of  Rights,  toasted 
the  Freedom  of  the  Preee:  "The  soourge  of 
the  guilty  and  the  support  of  virtuous  Oov- 
emment."  The  next  day,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  Sedition  bill,  the  House  fol- 
lowed a  week  later,  and  President  Adams 
signed  the  act  Into  law.  It  was  to  contribute 
to  his  downfall  and  that  of  his  party. 

The  struggle  over  the  Sedltl<m  Act  lasted 
for  the  next  two  years.  It  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  great  constitutional  debates  In  Amer- 
ican history,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day:  whether  the  First  Amendment 
denies  the  Federal  government  any  power 
over  speech  and  press  or  permlte  their 
abridgement  in  the  Intereet  of  nattonal  secu- 
rity. It  Is  slgntfloant,  however,  that  not  even 
the  Federalist  supporters  of  the  Act  ever  sug- 
gested that  the  prees  should  be  prevented  by 
law  from  publishing.  It  was  common  ground 
to  Federalists  and  Jefferaonlans  that  any 
prior  restraint  on  the  i^'ees  violated  both  the 
principles  at  the  common  law  and  the  First 
Amendment.  The  Federalists  conceded:  "A 
law,  therefore,  to  Impoee  previous  restraint 
upon  the  press,  and  not  one  to  Inflict  punish- 
ment on  wicked  and  malicious  publications, 
would  be  a  law  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and.  as  such  unconstitutional." 

Bache  himself  eaeaped  the  penalties  of  sedi- 
tious libel  by  dying  of  yellow  fever  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  trial.  A  Vermont  Con- 
greesman.  Matthew  Lyon,  then  became  the 
most  prominent  target  of  the  Act.  Lyon,  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion war  policy,  was  convicted  of  publishing 
seditious  artielee  against  the  Oovemment 
and  sentenced  to  four  months  In  Jail.  He 
wrote  from  Jail :  "Bveryone  who  Is  not  in  favor 
of  this  mad  war  U  branded  with  the  epithet 
of  Opposers  of  Oovemment.  DUorganlsers, 
Jacobins,  etc.  ...  It  u  quite  a  new  kind  of 
Jargon  to  call  a  Repreeentatlve  of  the  Peo- 
ple an  Opposer  of  the  Oovemment.  because 
he  does  not,  as  a  Legislator,  advocate  and 
acquleeoe  In  every  proposition  that  oomes 
from  the  Executive." 

Lyon  was  reelected  to  Congrees  from  Jail. 
He  emerged  a  hero  to  his  oMistttuents  and 
to  the  followers  of  Jefferecm  throughout  the 
oountry. 

But  proeecutlons  under  the  Sedition  Act 
continued.  Chief  enforcer  of  the  Act  was 
President  Adams'  Secretary  of  State,  Timo- 
thy Pickering.  A  leading  historian  of  the 
Sedition  Act  deeerlbee  Pickering  as  "grim 
and  forbidding,  irascible  and  unyielding,  .  .  . 
one  of  thoee  austere,  deadly  serious,  humor- 
leas  Individuals  who  are  Impenetrably 
armored  In  rectitude."  Pickering  was  re- 
ported to  pore  over  the  newspapers  every 
morning  in  search  of  seditious  materials.  He 
ordered  all  United  SUtee  district  attorneys 
likewise  to  scrutlnlae  the  newspapers  In  their 
districts  and  send  notice  to  the  capital  nf  the 
appearanoe  of  sedition  so  that  proeecutlons 
might  be  commenced. 

The  Sedition  Act  waa  to  expire  by  Its  own 
terms  after  the  preeldentlal  election  of  1800. 
Instead  of  stifling  the  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration, however,  the  act  strengthened 
the   of^posiUon    to   the   President.   Tbotnas 
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Cooper,  one  of  the  bMt  persons  prosecuted 
under  the  act  asked  at  hU  trial:  "Is  It  a 
crlms  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  the  Pres- 
ident? .  .  .  Have  we  advanced  so  far  on  the 
road  to  despotism  In  this  republican  ooun- 
try, that  we  dare  not  say  our  Prealdent  may 
be  mistaken?"  It  Is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  newspapers  suppcrting  Jefferson  more 
than  doubled  under  the  Sedition  Act.  A  Fed- 
eralist leader  complained:  "The  press  has  be- 
come a  moat  daring  nuisance  to  society." 

John  Qulncy  Adams  saw  the  impact  of  the 
Sedition  Act  as  "an  Ineffectual  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  defamation,  but  It  op- 
erated like  oil  upon  the  flames."  Historians 
have  concluded  that  there  were  "not  enough 
prisons  In  the  country  to  hold  the  news- 
paper writers,  the  polltldana  and  the  plain 
cltlaens  guilty  of  violating  the  Sedition  Act 
In  the  nampaign  of  1800." 

The  Federalist  attack  on  the  preee  back- 
fired completely.  The  American  pec^le  turned 
decisively  against  the  war.  The  Sedition  Act 
helped  to  make  John  Adams  a  one-term  Pres- 
ident. Jefferson  won  the  election  of  1800, 
was  Inaugurated  on  the  promise  to  reetore 
the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  pardoned  all 
those  convicted  under  the  act.  The  Federalist 
Party  never  won  another  national  election 
and  soon  afterwards  disappeared  fwever 
from  American  politics. 
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AMERICA'S  WEAKNESS  THREATENS 
ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
important  paradoxes  of  today's  political 
scene  is  the  sight  of  iwlitlcal  spokesmen 
who  argue  on  behalf  of  lower  military 
spending,  disarmament,  and  American 
disengagement  from  its  world  respon- 
sibilities while  at  the  same  time  arguing 
a  firm  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Israel. 

The  increasing  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Arab  World  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
makes  this  confused  double  standard  a 
real  threat  both  to  the  security  of  Israel 
and,  in  fact,  the  Integrity  of  all  of  our 
allies  in  that  crucial  part  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  President  Nixon's  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  stated  that: 

Since  World  War  n  a  degree  of  world 
order  has  been  maintained  tUmoet  solely 
by  the  dominance  of  U.S.  strategic-military 
strength  .  .  .  this  American  preserved  world 
order  Is  now  disintegrating.  We  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  preeerve  It. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  for  any  one 
to  speak  both  of  a  lower  defense  posture 
and  of  fulfilling  our  commitments  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  is  impossible,  with- 
out strength,  to  compete  with  ever  in- 
creasing Soviet  power. 

This  point  is  made  both  clearly  and 
effectively  by  the  distinguished  political 
observer.  Prank  J.  Johnaon,  foreign  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Report  of  the 
American  Security  Council. 

In  that  report  for  June  7,  1971,  Mr. 
Johnson  points  out  that  Israel's  security, 
in  the  long  run,  is  clearly  dependent  upon 
the  US.  coimterweight  to  Soviet  force. 
He  writes: 

In  the  end,  though,  Israel  probably  can- 
not be  saved  by  geo^vphy.  It  Is  efleotlve. 


U  at  all.  only  i«aliMt  tbe  Arabe.  If  the 
Sovleta  ctMoee  to  throw  their  full  weight 
Into  the  conflict  on  tbe  Arab  side.  Israel  can- 
not stand  alone.  She  is  still  utterly  depend- 
ent upon  the  U.B.  counterweight  to  deter 
the  U£SJL  from  ooming  openly  to  the  help 
of  the  Arabs  In  a  full  offensive.  In  the  last 
analysis.  Israel's  security  it  mortgaged  to  the 
U.S.  deterrent." 

Challenging  those  who  say  they  sup- 
port both  a  lowered  American  milltaiT 
posture  and  also  the  security  of  Israel, 
Mr.  Johnson  declares  that: 

Once  that  deterrent  Is  lost,  as  it  will  be  if 
preeent  trends  in  the  UB.-Sovlet  military 
balance  continue,  brael's  hope  for  survival 
depends  mainly  on  the  usefulness  of  her  ex- 
istence to  Soviet  purposes,  and  thus  on 
Russia's  unwillingness  to  allow  the  Arabs  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  total  extermination  against 
her.  This  is  a  dubious  hope  at  best. 

Mr.  Johnson  states  that: 

Those  Americans  who  have  been  aU  in 
favor  of  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  yet  would  have  us  go  all  out  In 
defense  of  Israel  will  soon  flnd  that  they 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

I  Wish  to  share  Mr.  Johnson's  article 
with  my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  into 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  time: 
[From  the  Washington  Report,  June  7,  1B71| 

No  PcAoc  at  Sight  fob  trx  MmoLx  Bast 
(By  Frank  J.  Johnson) 

The  Middle  Bast  continues  to  be  the 
world's  most  dangerous  and  insoluble  trou- 
ble spot.  No  one  should  be  misled  by  the 
"hopeful"  tone  adopted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  following  his  recent  tour  of  the  area. 
A  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  is  still  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  The  objective  conditions 
necessary  for  a  settlement  do  not  exist.  They 
cannot  be  created  by  any  amoimt  of  diplo- 
matic maneuvering.  A  reeumpUon  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  war,  sooner  or  later,  is  regarded 
by  tbe  most  competent  Wasblngt<»i  analysts 
as  almost  inevitable. 

The  foregoing  assessment  Is  gloomy  and 
unpleasant,  but  it  Is  the  only  one  Justifled 
by  the  facts. 

To  be  sure,  neither  Israel  nor  her  chief 
protagonist — Egypt — toanta  war.  Each  would 
much  prefer  to  achieve  her  objectives  peace- 
fully. But  their  reepective  objectives  are 
quite  Irreconcilable.  Neither  side  can  accept 
the  terms  of  the  other  without  what  It  con- 
siders to  be  an  intolerable  sacriflce  of  na- 
tional interest:  for  Israel  the  abandonment 
of  geographlcaUy  secure  borders;  for  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Syria  the  permanent  loes  of 
territory  to  Israeli  conquest.  And  for  tbe  Arab 
world  generally,  the  acceptance  of  Israeli 
control  over  all  of  Jerusalem. 

The  very  strong  military  positions  which 
are  now  oijoyed  by  both  sldee  makes  re- 
newed war  appear  to  each  of  them  to  be  a 
leaser  evil  than  submission,  or  even  than 
major  comiMtwilBe. 

SOVm   XIUrABT  zntbvkntion 

The  enormous  Soviet  military  intervention 
on  the  side  of  Egypt  has  transformed  the 
general  situation  in  the  last  10  months. 
True,  there  has  been  no  slgnlflcant  change 
In  Egypt's  offensive  capability  to  mount  a 
succeesful  crossing  of  the  Sues  Canal.  Ttxia 
is  still  near  Eero.  Such  an  offensive  would 
require  direct  and  massive  Soviet  participa- 
tion and  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  that  Moaoow 
Intends  such  a  move  in  the  near  future.  But 
the  Soviets  have,  by  their  vast  military  pres- 
ence, including  16,000  personnel,  grtaranteed 
Egypt  against  the  poaslbtUty  of  another  toUl 
defeat.  Tbe  commanding  military  position 
enjoyed  by  Israel  after  the  Six  Day  War 
Is  gone.  No  longer  are  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
at  the  mercy  of  another  lightning  air  attack 
or  the  threat  of  Israeli  occupation,  which 
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was  also  feasible  back  in  iBflT.  Besides  the 
very  effective  surface  to  air  mlaalle  system 
which  they  have  supplied  to  Bgypt,  there  is 
no  reaaoD  now  to  suppose  that  Soviet  piloU. 
flying  the  latest  model  Soviet  aircraft,  will 
not  fight  actively  anywhere  In  the  akiaa  over 
Bgypt  if  necBsesry. 

TWI*TTi^  posmoif 

Israel's  poaltion,  however,  is  still  very 
strong.  DlplomaticaUy,  the  UJ3.  strlvea  for 
Impartiality,  but  militarily  it  continues  to  be 
our  policy  to  give  Israel  whatever  we  think 
she  needs  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  Is  no  indication 
that  we  will  use  our  position  as  arms  sup- 
plier to  Israel  as  a  lever  to  force  her  to  re- 
turn the  captive  territories  to  the  Arabe— as 
the  Arabs  wish  us  to  do.  Besides  being  po- 
litically difficult,  there  la  simply  no  indica- 
tion that  such  a  tactic  would  work. 

It  would  not  work  because  larael  has  made 
her  own  Judgment  as  to  where  her  aecurlty 
lies.  This  Judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  altered 
by  any  amount  of  outside  argumentation  or 
preesiu^.  Her  rationale  is  that  her  100  mil- 
lion Arab  neighbors  cannot  be  trusted  to 
really  forgive  and  forget  tbe  rule  of  2.3  mil- 
lion Jews  in  a  Palestine  which  they  regard 
as  rightfully  theirs;  that  no  matter  what 
oondUatory  words  preeent  Arab  leaders 
might  utter,  or  even  what  they  might  put 
on  paper,  they  canxwt  take  tbe  place  of  a 
secure  geographic  buffer  against  attack  Into 
the  Israeli  heartland;  and  that  no  matter 
what  International  guarantees  o(  her  borders 
might  be  offered  her,  these  cannot  take  the 
place  erf  Israel's  own  Independent  ability  to 
defend  herself. 

The  Israeli  atUtude  la  heavily  weighted  by 
the  Jewish  experience  In  NaU  Germany. 
Hltier,  It  turned  out,  really  meant  what  he 
said  about  the  Jews  in  Metn  Kampf.  Ivael 
therefore  refuses  to  asrimir  that  extremist 
Arab  propaganda  vowing  her  extermination 
Is  merdy  so  much  hot  air. 

In  the  very  unlikely  event  tbmX,  the  US 
were  to  threaten  an  arms  cutoff  If  Israel  did 
not  retreat  from  the  territories  captured  in 
1067.  Israel's  answer  almoet  certainly  would 
be  flat  defiance.  Israel  would  stand  fast  on 
the  preeent  oease  fire  line  on  the  basis  of  her 
preeent  strength  and  wait  for  a  new  admin- 
istration in  Washington,  to  reinforce  If 
neoeaaary. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  flnd  some  way 
out  of  the  Imps  see,  U.8.  diplomacy,  led  by 
Secretary  Rogers,  Is  pushing  the  so-oalled 
"interim  solution".  This  would  Involve  a 
partial  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sues 
Canal  and  Ote  reopening  of  the  waterway  to 
navigatum.  Bgypttan  Praaldent  Sadat  has 
agreed  to  this  idea  provided  that  it  U  linked 
to  the  broader  question  of  a  timetable  for 
full  Ivaell  withdrawal  from  all  territories 
captured  in  1M7.  and  provided  that  Kgyptian 
military  forcee  are  permitted  to  reoocupy  the 
East  bank  of  the  Canal.  Rogers'  grounds  for 
c^tlmlsm  appear  to  revolve  around  the  fact 
that  the  laratiis,  in  order  not  to  send  him 
away  empty-handed,  gave  vague  Indications 
that  they  might  pennit  some  kind  of  Mgjp- 
tlan  military  "preaence"  on  tbe  Kaat  bank. 
Isratf ,  it  was  e^ilalned,  would  remain  "flexi- 
ble" on  this  and  other  details  of  an  Israeli 
withdrawal,  but  only  on  condition  that 
Egypt  flrat  agrees  in  principle  to  laraeU 
terms  for  reopMilng  of  Sues.  There  Is  not 
even  a  hint  that  Israel  will  give  up  her  key 
positions  in  the  Sinai,  including  the  Bar- 
Lev  defense  line  Just  back  of  tbe  Canal. 


This  position  throws  the  ball  Into  Cairo's 
court.  Bgyptlan  national  pride  and  diplo- 
matic strategy  cannot  accept  such  oondl- 
ttooa.  Egypt  Is  squarely  faced  with  the  prop- 
osltloa  that  peace  can  be  bought  only  at  the 
cost  of  the  loes  of  much,  if  not  all,  of  the 
ffinal.  With  tbe  new  support  given  to  her  by 
her  poweaful  Soviet  ally,  Sgypt  is  most  un- 
likely to  pay  the  price. 
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Therefore,  the  probable  scenario  for  the 
futiire  involves  a  resumption,  by  Egypt,  of 
the  war  of  attrition  against  Israel  whenever 
her  patience  wears  out  and  frustration  be- 
comes imbearable.  This  possibility  Is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  Sadat,  having  Just  sur- 
vived an  attempted  coup,  may  want  to  cre- 
ate an  image  for  himself  of  more  fervent  na- 
tionalism, as  weu  as  redirecting  any  lingering 
intemedne  anlmostUes  against  the  "com- 
mon" external  enemy — Israel.  Such  resump- 
tion would  involve  artUlery  barrages,  oom- 
mando  type  raids,  and  air  battles  along  the 
Canal  in  which  Soviet  piloto  wiU  periodically 
participate.  Russia  wlU  iise  tiois  siege  warfare 
against  Israel  as  a  continuing  cover  and  ex- 
cuse to  build  up  her  military  position  in  the 
Middle  East  and  to  establish  permanent  air 
and  naval  basse  along  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas. 

Neither  are  the  Palestine  guerrlllss  likely 
to  remain  as  Inactive  as  they  are  now,  fol- 
lowing their  heavy  defeat  in  Jordan  last  fall. 
The  Fedayeen  are  reorganizing,  this  time  un- 
der Algerian  tutelage.  Algerian  President 
Boumedienne  expects  the  oollapee  of  tbe 
American  peace  Initiative  and  li  — nHing  the 
guerrillas  arms  and  political  advice. 

When  and  if  Russia  concludes  that  VS. 
counteraction  l»  no  longer  to  be  feared — 
either  because  of  political  vacillation,  mili- 
tary incapability,  or  both — then  the  Soviets 
will  most  liktiy  provide  at  least  enough 
muscle  to  force  Israel  out  of  the  Sinai,  per- 
mitting the  reopening  of  the  Canal  on  So- 
viet-Arab terms.  Quite  ooncelvably  it  would 
be  used  by  the  Soviet  neet  as  an  entranoe- 
way  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  a  similar  uas 
would  be  denied  to  the  VS.  Sixth  Fleet. 

SOMX   HAKOXCAPS  TO   aOVXXT-XGTFTXAM    UWlTi 

There  are  some  signs  however  that  all  is 
not  yet  entirely  smooth  sailing  for  the  So- 
viets in  their  deal  with  tbe  Arabe.  An  artlole 
in  IsvestU  at  38  AprU  1071  by  Prof.  H.  Ulyaa- 
ovsky — an  obvious  foUow-up  eqiansion  of 
one  of  the  themes  in  tbe  34tta  Party  CtHigraas. 
Included  as  follows: 

"Lack  of  understanding  and  distrust  be- 
tween tbe  two  progreesive  foroee — tbe  com- 
munisu  and  the  national  democrats — ^have 
iM>t  been  overcome,  and  in  some  oountrlee 
the  national  democrats  in  poww  are  even 
displaying  the  aspiration  to  carry  out  repres- 
sive measures  against  left  wing  forces. 

"...  tbe  national  revolutionary  democrats 
and  the  communists  are  faced  with  realiz- 
ing increasingly  that  their  invincible 
strength  lies  in  unity.  .  .  . 

"In  tbe  majority  of  tbe  Arab  countries  .  .  . 
tbe  national  democrats  and  the  communists 
constitute  the  two  most  prestigious  political 
forces,  standing  flrmly  on  positions  of  mili- 
tant anti-iniperlalism  .  .  .  there  always  have 
been  and  stUl  are  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween them,  but  at  tbe  preeent  stage  of  tbe 
revolution  theee  differences  are  not  and 
cannot  be  of  primary  importance." 

There  may  still  be  some  Arab  leaders  as- 
tute enough  to  wonder  Just  bow  tbe  So- 
viets intend  to  reeolve  thoee  differences  in 
the  next  ttage  at  the  revolution,  when  theae 
become  of  "prinuoy  importance." 

XTM.   XKn,T7XlffCX   SBCSDllfO 

Such  an  ouUook  can  hardly  be  more  grim 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  Israel  or  the 
United  States.  Yet  there  seems  Uttie  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  willing  to  do  about  It.  It  is 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  tremen- 
dous shift  m  tbe  world's  balance  of  military 
and  political  power  that  has  taken  place  in 
tbe  world  in  the  past  flve  years. 

As  members  at  President  Nixon's  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Panel  stated  In  their  Supple- 
mental Statement  "on  the  Shifting  Balance 
of  Military  Power,  "Since  World  War  n  a 
degree  of  world  order  has  been  maintained 
almoet  solely  by  the  dominance  at  VS. 
strategic  military  strength  .  .  .  this  Amerl- 
can-preeerved  world  order  Is  now  dlatnte- 
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grating.  We  no  longer  have  tbe  power  to 
preeerve  It.  Nor  do  we  ^pear  to  have  tbe 
will,  as  a  new  neo-lsolaaonlst  fever  dims  the 
perception  of  our  people  .  .  then  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  en- 
visions the  new  era  as  one  which  it  wlU 
dominate,  employing  its  military  power  and 
the  threat  of  its  use  to  pramote  and  attain 
its  own  imperialist  objectives. 

The  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  in 
vrhlch  the  UB.  failed  to  use  lu  fuU  mUltary 
power  for  victory  when  the  American  publft 
would  have  backed  such  a  policy,  has  dam- 
aged, perhapa  fatally,  the  American  will  to 
act.  It  has  resulted  in  deep  political  divisions, 
in  a  widespread  feeding  of  defeatism  and 
antmuutariam.  and  In  a  new  neo^tsola- 
tionlsm. 

The  total  UB.  image  emerging  in  tbe  world 
is  that  of  a  power  so  obseeeed  with  peace 
(tbe  President  has  most  unwisely  forecast  a 
generation  of  it)  and  ita  domestic  dlflBulUee 
that  it  will  no  longer  enforce  its  rl^ts  or 
protect  ita  Interests  (wltnees  the  supine  ae- 
quisecence  to  tbe  aeisure  of  our  flshing  boats 
by  Ecuador).  Tbe  Soviet  ambassador  has 
openly  warned  our  highest  officials  that  Rus- 
sia wUl  not  be  bluffed  In  the  Middle  Bast 
Neither,  for  example,  does  she  intend  to  be 
blviffed  in  Cuba.  The  continuing  presence 
of  Soviet  submarine  tenders  in  and  around 
tbe  Cuban  port  of  Clenfuegos  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  UB.  warnings  not  to  make  it 
into  a  nuclear  submarine  base. 

Many  moderate  Arabe  argue,  quite  sin- 
cerely, that  times  have  ebwiged,  that  tbe 
serious  Arab  leaders  are  reconciled  to  Israel's 
existence,  and  that  in  any  case  Israel  can 
count  on  the  protection  of  the  United  SUtee 
if  she  is  seriously  threatened. 

Moet  Israelis  do  not  agree  (ex-Premier 
David  Ben  Ourlon  Is  a  conspicuous  excep- 
tion) .  They  refuse  to  mortgage  their  security 
to  decisions  which  would  be  made  by  a 
United  Statee  as  troubled  and  disunited  as 
it  is  today. 

Where,  they  might  aak,  was  the  United 
Statee  In  1907  when  President  Nasser  an- 
nounced Me  Intention  (though  he  never  oar- 
rled  it  out)  to  blockade  tbe  Straits  of  TlranT 
The  UB.  had  giiaranteed  to  Israel  freedom 
of  navigation  In  the  Straits  in  1067.  But  when 
the  crunch  came  and  Israel  demanded  to 
know  our  position,  she  got  only  evasive 
answers.  She  then  took  matters  into  her 
own  bands. 

Where  was  the  United  SUtes  in  1980  when 
its  tnend.  King  Idrls  of  Libya  caUed  for  help 
against  the  coup  which  depoeed  him?  We 
did  nrttjiing  %nA  permitted  an  oil  rich  nation 
to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  anU-Westfm  ex- 
tremists who  can  be  counted  on  to  support 
the  Idea  of  war,  not  peace,  with  Israel. 

What  did  the  United  Stetes  do,  last  year, 
when  Russia  at  least  achieved  tbe  ambitions 
of  the  Tsars  by  establishing  her  own  mUltary 
foroee  in  Bgypt?  When  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  suggested  in  a  background 
brlefling  last  July  thst  the  UB.  would  have 
to  roll  back  the  Soviet  presence,  the  leaked 
story  was  hooted  down  by  a  phalanx  of  State 
Department  doves,  and  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tract. Thoee  who  bad  once  oonfldentiy  sug- 
gested that  Russia  would  never  fly  her  planee 
in  combat  over  Sues  because  there  waa  no 
radar  control  for  them  on  the  ground  found 
themselves  confounded  when  Russia  moved 
in  her  own  ground  control  farces. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  Israel  stlU 
electa  to  depend  upon  herself  and  on  geog- 
raphy, rather  than  upon  tbe  pledgee  of  tbe 
United  States,  no  matter  how  slncen  we 
might  be  at  tbe  time  they  are  given.  In  the 
preeent  climate,  the  UjB.  etmply  oannot  be 
considered  to  be  a  dependably  ally. 

anuB.  -OLTntanLT   TUURaaau 

In  the  end,  thoogh,  Ivael  probably  cannot 
be  eaved  by  geography.  It  is  effective,  if  at 
all,  only  against  the  Arabe.  If  tbe  Sovleta 
chooee  to  throw  their  full  weight  Into  tbe 
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eatktOet  on  the  Anb  slda,  Urael  cannot  atand 
akma.  Bb»  li  still  uttarly  depandant  upon 
tiM  VM.  eountcnratght  to  deter  the  UjBjBA. 
from  eomlnf  openly  to  the  help  of  the  Anhe 
in  a  full  offenMTe.  In  the  last  analyato, 
Ivaein  aecurlty  la  mortcaged  to  the  VM.  de- 
terrent. 

Onoe  that  datKxant  la  lost,  aa  it  wUl  be  If 
preaent  trenda  in  the  U4.-8oTl«t  military 
balance  continue,  larael'a  hope  for  atirrlTal 
dependa  mainly  on  the  uaefulneaa  of  hw 
exlstanoe  to  Borlet  puiposea,  and  thua  on 
Ruaala'a  unwllllntneea  to  allow  the  Araba  to 
carry  on  a  war  of  total  extermination  acalnat 
her.  lUla  la  a  dubtoua  hope,  at  beat. 

Thoae  Americana  who  have  been  all  tn 
favor  of  preeipltate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, and  yet  would  have  ua  go  all  out  in  de- 
fense of  larael.  will  aoon  find  that  they  can- 
not have  It  both  ways.  We  oannot  wear  two 
facee — one  aoft  In  Asia,  the  other  hard  In 
the  Middle  Bast.  The  damage  has  been  done. 
The  steady  decline  of  VS.  power  and  influ- 
ence which  la  now  ooeurrlng  throughout  the 
world  threatans  to  become  a  rout.  We  will 
aoon  enough  be  thlntlng  only  of  our  own 
aunrlTal  when  Borlet  ultimata,  backed  up  by 
orerwhelming  strategio  military  superiority, 
rain  down  upon  our  aara. 

Meanwhile,  Inrael.  that  Spartan  aUte 
which  will  not  go  away  to  ault  anybody's 
convenlenee.  baa  ao  far  triumphed  over  Ita 
adreraarlaa  because  It  baa  put  Ita  truat  only 
In  Itaelf .  It  U  one  of  the  world'a  moat  terrible 
tragedlaa  that  Ita  continued  exlatence  can 
only  be  at  the  expenae  of  what  100  million 
Araba  regard  aa  one  of  history's  greateat  in- 
Justices,  "nie  Irreetlble  force  continues  to  col- 
lide with  the  immovable  object. 

That  wu  a  time  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  was  considered  solely  within 
the  conflnes  of  the  free  world.  That 
time,  however,  Is  long  since  past.  As 
Time  magazine  points  out  in  Its  issue  of 
June  28.  1971: 

Since  1M4.  the  U.S.  has  Increaalngly  bad 
to  share  ita  mare  nostrum  with  a  constantly 
growing  Russian  fleet.  Today  the  two  forces 
are  very  nearly  equal. 

Our  6th  Fleet  consists  of  45  ships, 
including  three  aircraft  carriers,  along 
with  four  submarines,  200  planes  and 
25,000  men.  The  Soviet  force,  an  arm  of 
the  Black  Sea  fleet,  consists  of  40  to  60 
ships,  10  to  13  submarines  and  as  many 
as  10,000  men.  As  yet  there  are  no  air- 
craft except  those  aboard  the  hellcc^ter 
carriers  Moskva  or  Leningrad.  VS.  com- 
bat ships  are,  on  the  average,  19  years 
old.  The  Russian  fleet  averages  only  7 
years.  Of  all  Soviet  warships  serving  in 
Intemattonal  waters,  fully  cne-half  are 
assigned  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Time  notes  that: 

Ultimately  the  Navy  and  the  Adminlatra- 
tlon  will  have  to  make  some  new  decisions 
about  the  Sixth  Fleet's  makeup  and  mission. 

Those  who  call  for  American  disen- 
gagement, withdrawal,  and  a  lower  de- 
fense posture  should  not  forget  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  pursuing  an  opposite 
policy,  and  it  is  most  strikingly  evident 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

I  wish  to  share  this  report  from  Time 
magacfne  with  my  colleagues,  and  insert 
it  in  the  Ricots  here: 

I  Prom  Time  magaalne,  June  36,  IP71| 
SovxxT  TwansT  ix  the  Ma>maaAnAir 

"Now  the  spy  will  appear,"  murmured  the 
signal  officer  of  the  crulsv  I>sersh<iuky  as  the 
Soviet  veasel  cautiously  approached  the  Boe- 
porus  on  ita  voyage  from  the  Blaok  Sea  to  the 
Medltsnanean. 

"What  H>y7''  aaked  the  man  at  hla  aide,  an 
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lavertia  correspondent  who  waa  aboard  the 
cruiser  because  Defenae  Mlnlater  Andrei 
Oraehko.  Fleet  Admiral  Serget  Oorahkov  and 
General  Alekael  Taplahev,  the  top  poUttcal 
commissar  for  the  Soviet  mlUtary,  were  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Moscow's  Medltamaean  fleet. 
"Tbe  American  destroyer,"  aald  the  algnal 
officer.  "It  alwaya  gluaa  Itaelf  to  us  as  soon  as 
we  pass  through  theee  narrows."  Sure  enough, 
the  DternhtnAf  had  no  soonsr  psssart  latan- 
bul  whan  a  Sixth  neet  destroyer,  the  VSA 
Riekettt,  took  poeltlon  alonv^de.  SorveU- 
lanoe  was  so  does  that  the  exasperated  cap- 
tain at  tbe  DzersMnsfcy  finally  flashed  a  mea- 
sage:  "Sir,  this  is  not  Broadway.  Please  find 
a  eafer  place  for  your  promenade." 

vDBMmABLi  Foacs 

The  skipper  of  the  Rieketta  was  acting  out 
of  habit.  Slnoe  World  War  n.  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  an  American  promenade 
from  tbe  DardaneUee  to  Olbraltar.  3,330  mUes 
to  the  wsat.  A  formidable  task  force  of  war- 
ships and  combat-ready  Marines  was  posted 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  the  southern 
flank  ct  NATO,  to  "project  force  ashore"  in 
tbe  event  of  poUtlcal  disss.*  and  simply 
to  show  tbe  X7.S.  flag.  For  a  long  time  the 
Mediterranean  was  an  AnMrlcan  lake:  any 
warship  ■Jg***^^  was  bound  to  be  either 
friendly,  neutral  or  innocuous. 

Sixxcc  1964,  however,  the  U.S.  has  increas- 
ingly bad  to  share  its  mare  nottrum  with  a 
constantly  growing  Russian  fleet.  Today  the 
two  forces  are  very  nearly  equal.  The  Sixth 
neet,  ocnunanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Isaac  C. 
Kldd  Jr.  (who  will  shortly  move  upward  to 
become  bead  of  the  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand and  be  replaced  by  Vice  Admiral  Oerald 
E.  Miller),  consists  of  46  ships,  including 
three  aircraft  carriers,  along  with  four  sub- 
marines, 300  planes  and  36,000  men.  Under 
Vice  Admiral  V.  N.  Leonenkov.  the  Soviet 
force,  an  arm  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  consists 
of  40  to  so  ships,  ten  to  13  submarlnee  and  as 
many  as  10,000  men — ^but  no  aircraft  except 
thoee  aboard  tbe  helicopter  carriers  Moakva 
or  Leninffrad.  U.S.  combat  ships  on  the  aver- 
age are  IS  years  old;  the  Russian  fleet  aver- 
sgee  only  seven  years.  Of  all  Soviet  warships 
serving  in  international  waters,  fully  one- 
half  arc  assigned  to  tbe  Mediterranean.  Says 
Kldd:  "We  walk  a  tightrope  of  adequacy." 

at  TBB   BATTUE   BONX 

U.S.  ofDcers  are  understandably  alarmed  by 
this  shifting  of  balancee.  Soviet  naval 
strength  on  all  oceans  has  been  growing  with 
remarkable  rapidity  for  several  years  now 
(Time  cover,  Feb.  23,  1B08).  "Nothing  stops 
them,"  admits  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  "Thtj 
are  moving  in  everywhere."  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  Mediterranean.  Warns 
VB.  Admiral  Horacio  Rivero  Jr.,  the  diminu- 
tive (8  ft.  3  in.)  commander  of  NATO  foroee 
tn  southern  Kurope;  "What  waa  traditionally 
NATO's  southern  flank  tiaa  developed  into  its 
southern  front.  The  Mediterranean,  which 
was  for  NATO  part  of  the  aone  of  the  interior, 
a  rear  area,  is  now  within  the  battle  aone." 
Concern  filters  down  to  officers  at  sea  with 
the  fleet.  "There  is  no  feeling  now  of  being  on 
a  second  team,"  says  Captain  John  B.  Hansen, 
skipper  of  the  oa.OOO-ton  carrier  Franklin  D. 
Rootevelt.  Says  Commander  Richard  Hopper, 
who  beads  the  Hooseveif*  TS-plana  air  grovip : 
"Thia  uaed  to  be  a  sunshine  cruise.  PUots 
volunteered  fktxn  here  for  Viet  Nam.  Now  the 
action  is  here." 

The  Russians  have  become  a  constant 
threat  in  the  Mediterranean  because  they 
have  learned  to  ksq>  thalr  ships  on  station 
and,  as  the  U.S.  does,  reaupply  them  at  sea 
with  the  four  eaaentlal  b'a — bombs,  bullets, 
beans  and  black  oU.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet 
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*  It  happened  only  once,  in  1858.  when 
Marines  waded  onto  Beirut  beaches  strewn 
with  Ooca-Oola  bottlss  aitd  suntanned  bath- 
ii>g  beauties  to  proteet  a  pro-Western  Lsba- 
neee  government  from  a  ooup. 


diplomacy  has  carved  out  several  important 
auxUiary  ports  for  the  fleet  along  the  Medi- 
terranean ooasta.  Among  them  are  Latakla  in 
Syria  and  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  m  Bgypt. 
The  Russians,  who  now  saU  the  wsstem  Medi- 
terranean more  frequently,  have  alao  abown 
an  interest  tn  using  the  Algerian  eeaport  of 
Mers-el-Kebir.  Last  week  they  got  another 
potential  port  of  call  when  Malta's  Labor 
Party  won  a  one-vote  majority  in  tbe  island's 
Parliament.  Malta  has  long  been  the  unalnk- 
able  aircraft  carrier  of  the  British  Mediter- 
ranean defense  system,  but  Labor  Party 
Leader  Dom  Mlntoff  won  the  election  partly 
by  promising  the  Island's  330,000  Inhabitants 
that  he  would  relax  this  link  to  the  West. 
The  Russians  do  not  really  need  another 
naval  base,  but  they  may  flnd  irrealatlble  the 
idea  of  Just  showing  the  red  flag  on  an  Island 
that  waa  kmg  a  NATO  bastion  and  won  BrK- 
ain'B  George  Croaa  for  berolam  in  World 
War  n. 

HiBToarc  aoLxa 

In  connection  with  Orecbko'a  visit  last 
week.  Itveatia  empbasixed  Russia's  ancient 
historic  role  in  the  Mediterranean,  tracing 
Its  beginnings  to  a  navigation  treaty  signed 
by  tbe  Principality  of  Kiev  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury. Tbe  Russian  presence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean waa  forcefully  reafllrmed  tn  1770  when 
Admiral  Orlov  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Teheeme.  Later  the  Russians  nuMie  a  series 
of  amphibious  landing  on  the  Ionian  islands 
and  sven  captured  CmIu  in  1799.  "No,  we 
are  not  gueets  in  this  sea,"  crowed  Izv^tia. 
"Many  glorious  victories  of  our  people  are 
connected  with  it."  {Izvettia  conveniently 
forgets,  of  course,  that  soon  afterward  the 
Russians  gave  up  Corfu  and  were  bottled  up 
behind  tbe  Boeporus  by  tbe  Crimean  War.) 
Tbe  U.S.  U  equally  insistent  on  its  Medlter- 
raxtean  righU.  which  date  back  to  Stephen 
Decatur's  arrival  in  1808  to  flght  the  Bar- 
bery pirates. 

With  both  superpowers  patroUlng  the  Med- 
iterranean in  force,  the  grim  game  of  sur- 
veillance U  played  in  daad  namest.  Both  sides 
are  particularly  vigilant  for  submarlnee. 
which  are  difficult  to  Jetect  In  the  shallow 
waters  where  therms  layers  and  the  screws 
of  some  2.000  merchantmen  on  any  day  dis- 
tort sound.  The  watch  is  most  inUnae  at  Mx 
main  "oboke  pomta."  or  "ticket  gatea."  aa 
Admiral  Kldd  calla  them,  through  which 
maneuvering  aubmarlnea  must  pass.  These 
are  Olbraltar.  the  sea  south  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  and  tbe  areas  between  Crete  and 
Oreece,  Crete  and  North  Africa,  and  Crete 
and  Turkey.  Both  sides  keep  watch  on  the 
choke  points.  At  the  same  time,  surface 
ships  fnquently  shadow  one  another.  Cruis- 
ing aboard  the  Jtooseeelf  recently,  TXicx  Cor- 
respondent John  Shaw  was  startled  to  come 
on  deck  one  morning  to  flnd  that  during  tbe 
night  a  Soviet  JTasAia-dass  destroyer  had 
taken  station  500  yds.  away. 


The  same  shadow  game  Is  played  aloft,  but 
there  are  very  special  rules.  Soviet  TU-16 
Badger  bombers  with  Egyptian  markings  fly 
out  of  Cairo  West  alrbase  to  follow  the  Sixth 
Fleet  and  look  for  Pcdaris  submarlnee.  When- 
ever they  get  near  tbe  UB.  carriers,  a  "fast- 
back  alert"  is  sounded,  and  Phantom  Jets 
are  catapulted  off  tbe  carriers  to  keep  tbe 
BadgeiB  from  getting  too  close.  The  Phan- 
toms always  approach  gradually  and  at  an 
angle,  sometlmee  drawing  abreast  of  the  So- 
viet planea.  On  one  such  ocossion.  a  Phan- 
tom pilot  was  surprised  to  see  bis  Soviet 
counterpart  bold  up  a  centerfold  from,  of 
all  things.  Playboy  magaalne. 

The  two  fleeta  have  one  mlaalon  In  oom- 
mcm.  Kldd  eatlmatea  that  much  of  hla  time, 
like  that  of  the  Sovleta.  la  apent  in  ahowlnR 
the  flag  around  the  Mediterranean  Beyond 
that,  however,  the  two  foroea  have  vastly  dif- 
ferent roiea.  The  UjB.  oairlera  and  their  Phan- 
toma  atlU  have  an  offenaive  nuclear  capacity 
agalnat  Beat  bloc  targata.  Half  the  flaet'a 
planaa  are  kept  in  the  air  at  aU  tlmaa  in 
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order  to  make  certain  that  a  aurprlae  Soviet 
mlaalle  attack  would  not  alnk  the  entire  Sixth 
Fleet  atrlke  force.  Tbe  Ruaaiana,  on  the  other 
band,  appear  to  be  prlmarUy  Intent  on 
neutrallBlng  the  Sixth  Fleet.  For  thla  purpose 
they  have  aaaembled  an  impreaalve  array  of 
mlaalle  power  aboard  their  ahips,  including 
tbe  23-mUe-range  Styx  aboard  small  gun- 
boats, the  loe-mile  Strela  aboard  destroyers, 
and  the  400-mlle,  supersonic  Shaddock 
aboard  Soviet  cruisers. 

To  defend  itaelf  against  tbe  Ruaaian  mia- 
aUea,  the  Sixth  neet  baa  patched  together 
new  responses  in  recent  months.  Two  240-ton 
patrol  gunboats  superpowered  by  Jet  engines 
have  been  transferred  from  Viet  Nam  as  an 
experiment.  The  gimboats  move  so  swiftly 
(top  speed:  40  knots)  that  their  crews  must 
be  strapped  into  their  stations.  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  who  Is  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, has  dubbed  them  "triple  traUers"  be- 
cause they  are  assign  art  to  lurk  behind  tbe 
Soviet  vessels  that  trail  U.8.  ships. 

aXTHINKINO   aoLxs 

Tbe  UB.  Is  also  fltting  out  some  ships  with 
surface-to-surface  standard  mlssllss  that 
have  35-  to  60-mlle  ranges.  In  two  or  three 
years,  after  further  reeearch  and  develop- 
ment, more  efficient  Harpoon  missilee  will  be 
Introduced.  In  addition,  in  an  unusual  move 
(or  a  nation  that  has  traditionally  developed 
its  own  weapons,  the  UJB.  Is  considering  buy- 
ing either  the  Israeli  surface-to-surface 
Gabriel  missile  or  the  French  Kxooet. 

Ultimately  tbe  Navy  and  tbe  Administration 
will  have  to  make  some  new  decisions  about 
the  Sixth  Fleet's  makeup  and  mission.  It  now 
defends  NATO's  supply  lines,  provides  a  small 
but  sinewy  landing  force,  supports  and  pro- 
tects the  Polaris  nuclear  submarlnee  that 
operate  out  of  the  UB.  bases  of  Rota.  Spain, 
and  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  and  furnishes  a 
nuclear  punch  in  case  of  war.  With  aging 
ships  and  outmoded  ordnance.  It  Is  difficult 
enough  to  carry  out  those  assignments.  Since 
the  fleet  is  taking  on  the  added  mission  of 
neutrallBlng  the  Russians,  tbe  Job  may  be 
growing  close  to  impoeslble. 


THE  ai'S  GENERAL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  MiBSonxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8, 
1971,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  when  he  oOlcially 
dedicated  the  new  museum  named  in  his 
honor  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  which 
was  also  the  post  of  my  first  military 
duty. 

While  reading  the  June  30.  1971.  issue 
of  Farmland,  I  was  most  pleased  when  I 
came  across  a  feature  article  about  the 
distinguished  general  who  grew  up  on  a 
farm  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri.  I  feel 
that  this  summarized  biography  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley's  truly  extraordinary  life  Is 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  Record. 
Hie  story  of  a  man  called  the  OI's 
general,  appeared  as  follows: 

[nom  Farmland,  June  30,  1971] 
Thk  Gl'a  OxNxaAL 

A  man's  destiny  with  greatneae  can  binge 
on  little  thlngs--such  ss  tbe  price  of  a 
railroad  ticket  from  Moberly,  Mo.,  to  St. 
Louis. 

Back  In  1911  this  was  an  obstacle  to  young 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley's  going  to  West  Point. 
He  felt  the  chances  of  paasLng  t2ie  entrance 
teat  at  St.  Louis  and  being  accepted  at  tbe 
academy  were  too  slim  to  Justify  the  expense. 


Though  bright  in  high  scbo<fl,  be  bad  been 
out  a  year  and  vnM  a  bit  rxisty. 

Had  not  tbe  Wabaah  Railroad  provided 
him  a  pass,  Bradley  probably  would  have 
gone  on  saving  bis  money  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  study  law.  Bizt  he 
made  it  to  St.  Louis  and  Joined  another 
mldweetemer  at  West  Point  by  the  name  of 
DW.gbt  Blaenhower. 

Bom  Feb.  12,  1893  on  a  farm  near  Clark, 
Mo.  (Just  66  miles  from  the  I«clede  birth- 
place of  another  great  American  general 
John  J.  Pershing)  Bradley's  foodeat  memo- 
ries of  childhood  are  of  hunting  and  flahlng 
with  hU  father,  deeoribed  aa  a  happy,  U 
underpaid,  schoolteacher  who  Imparted  to 
Omar  hU  love  of  the  outdoors. 

John  Bradley  died  when  Omar  was  14  and 
be  and  his  mother  moved  to  Moberly  so  be 
could  go  to  high  school  and  she  could  take 
in  sewing.  After  graduation  In  1910,  he  went 
t3  work  in  the  Wabash  abope  to  belp  hla 
mother  and  save  for  college. 

Omar  was  encoiuaged  to  consider  West 
Point  by  bis  OampbeUlte  Sunday  School 
teacher  who  felt  an  Army  career  would  sus- 
tain the  young  man's  love  of  tbe  outdoors. 

At  the  Point,  Bradley  ranked  44th  In  the 
1915  claes  of  184  that  produced  several  World 
War  n  generals.  He  played  football,  hit  .385 
on  tbe  baseball  team  and  rated  alxth  In 
conduct.  The  West  Point  yearbook's  summa- 
tion of  Bradley's  chief  characteristic — "get- 
Ung  there" — was  prophetic  as  German 
armies  later  would  vouchsafe.  Tlie  high 
school  annual,  too,  had  hit  tbe  mark  with 
Its  one-word  description  of  him:  "Oalcu- 
latlve." 

Bradley  spent  most  of  World  War  I  com- 
manding a  guard  company  in  tbe  copper 
mines  of  Butte,  Mont.  When  tbe  war  ended, 
Bradley  predicted  another  would  erupt  in 
20  years  or  so  and  began  preparing  tor  it. 
Interviewed  by  Jules  Loh  of  the  Aseoclated 
Press  on  his  78th  birthday  anntveraary.  the 
5-star  general  bad  this  to  say  on  what  World 
War  n  bad  meant  to  blm. 

"I  certainly  did  not  welcome  war.  That 
goes  without  saying.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  served  out  my  years  In  a  peacetime 
army  and  retired  quietly  as  a  colonel.  Once 
war  came.  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  do 
what  I  was  trained  to  do  and  paid  to  do." 

Bradley  draws  this  distinction  between 
military  men  and  militan«ts:  "Those  who 
serve  their  country  professionally,  under 
civilian  control,  as  opposed  to  thoae  who 
put  themselves  in  a  aeparate  caato  above 
their  government  with  a  code  of  their  own." 

Bradley  saw  Uttle  glcry  in  war.  ShorUy 
after  World  War  n  he  q>oke  at  a  Memorial 
Day  ceremony  at  the  grave  of  a  Medal  of 
Honor  winner.  Tbe  script  called  for  bravado, 
but  Bradley  said:  "For  every  man  in  whom 
war  has  Inspired  sacrlflce,  courage  and  love, 
there  are  many  more  whom  it  baa  degraded, 
with  brutality,  caUouaneas  and  greed." 

In  his  book.  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  be  wrota: 
"War  has  neither  tbe  time  nor  the  heart  to 
conoern  Itaelf  with  the  dignity  of  man.  Men 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  effort  that 
comes  with  flghtlng  a  war  and  as  a  con- 
sequence men  must  die  that  objectives  be 
taken.  For  a  commander  the  sg(»y  of  war 
is  not  ita  dangers,  deprivations  or  the  fear 
of  defeat  but  in  the  knowledge  that  with 
each  new  day  men's  lives  must  be  qwnt  to 
pay  tbe  costa  of  the  day's  object! vea. 

"Because  war  is  as  much  a  conflict  of  pas- 
sion ss  it  is  of  force,  no  commander  can  be- 
come a  strategist  until  first  be  knows  his 
men.  Far  from  being  a  handicap  to  com- 
mand, compassion  is  the  measiire  of  It.  For 
unless  one  values  the  lives  of  soldiers  and 
U  tormented  by  their  ordeals,  he  is  unflt  to 
command." 

Before  the  invasion  of  France,  despondency 
was  sweeping  American  troopa  infected  by 
talk  that  few  would  survive  D-Day.  In  an 
off-the-cuff  talk  to  them.  Bradley  called 
such  fears  "tommyrot"  and  predicted  casu- 


alties would  be  far  leaa  than  expected.  (They 
ranged  to  10%  of  the  attacking  force) .  Brad- 
ley's words  got  out,  to  bis  diagrln,  and  be 
considered  firing  the  censor.  But  after  the 
war  Bradley  met  a  Ors  moChsr  who  told  him 
bow  much  his  "tommyrot"  q;>eech  had  meant 
to  her  and  others.  "Let  this  be  a  footnote  of 
Justice  to  that  censor."  Bradley  satd. 

His  career  is  qirinkled  with  Incldenta  that 
suggest  why  tbe  ors  oaDed  blm  their  general. 
He  was  least  affected  by  poattion.  WhUe  Ike 
bad  bis  Jacket,  Patton  bis  Jodphuis  and  Mac- 
Arthur  hla  hat.  Bradley  waa  oontant  with  OI 
laaue.  Later,  when  he  headed  the  Veterana 
Admlnlatratlon.  he  forbade  uae  of  mlUtary 
titles  in  oorreaixxidenoe  to  discharged 
soldiers. 

Those  close  to  Bradley  seldom  knew  him 
to  raiae  his  voice.  "When  your  position  is  such 
that  no  one  can  answer  back."  he  has  said, 
"why  shout." 

Bradley'a  flrst  combat  action  came  in 
North  Africa  when  he  commanded  a  corps 
of  four  divisions  and  helped  draw  tbe  noose 
on  Axis  forces  at  Biaerte  and  Tunis.  Of  this 
flrst  experience  in  combat  command,  be  later 
wrote: 

"To  nnmmand  a  oorpa  tougbneaa  alone 
isn't  enough.  You  must  know  your  division 
commanders,  thoroughly  understand  their 
problems,  respect  tbeir  Judgment  and  be 
tolerant  of  their  limitations.  There  are  few 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  sucoeaaful 
division  commander.  Success  comes  from  a 
well-balanced  ootnbinatlon  of  good  Judg- 
ment, self-confldence,  leadership  and  bold- 


After  Africa,  Bradley  served  under  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton  in  Sicily.  While  bis  philos- 
ophy ot  war  differed  sbvply  from  Patton's, 
Bradley's  respect  for  the  storybook  geneml 
was  great. 

"To  George,"  Bradley  wrote  in  hla  book, 
"the  war  was  not  so  much  an  ordeal  as  it  was 
fulfillment  of  a  destiny  to  which  be  shaped 
his  life.  He  believed  war  to  be  a  ehranlc  ail- 
ment of  mankind,  destined  to  pursue  clvill- 
sation  to  ita  grave  .  .  .  Since  conflict  was 
to  be  the  Inevitable  lot  of  all  mankind. 
Gaorge  reasoned  that  man  should  resign 
himself  to  It  and  Indeed  welcome  it  as  a 
manly  chaUenge.  Exhilarated  by  conflict,  be 
found  It  inoonoeivable  that  men.  other  than 
oowarda.  ahould  want  no  part  ot  war." 

Such  a  phUoaophy  explalna  tbe  "alapping 
incident"  when  Patton  strtKk  a  soldier  bos- 
pltallsed  with  "nerves"  in  Stdly.  accused 
him  of  cowardice  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
front. 

The  chief  reason  Bradley  was  popular  with 
tbe  troops  was  bis  human  quality  and  lack 
of  put-on.  In  contrast  to  Patton's  glory  view 
of  war,  Bradley  considered  It  a  "wretebed 
debasement  of  aU  the  thin  pretensions  of 
dvUlzation.  In  the  rear  areas  war  may  some- 
time assume  the  mask  of  an  adventure.  On 
tbe  front  it  seldom  lapees  far  from  what  Gen- 
eral Sherman  declared  it  to  be." 

Bradley's  favorite  soldier  was  the  rifleman. 

"Tbe  rifleman,"  he  said,  "trudges  into 
battle  knowing  tbe  statistics  are  stacked 
against  his  survival.  He  flghte  without 
IM\>mlse  of  either  reward  or  relief.  Behind 
every  river,  there's  another  blU — and  behind 
that  bill,  another  river.  After  weeks  or 
months  In  tbe  line  only  a  wound  can  offer 
blm  the  oomfMt  of  safety,  shelter  and  a  bed. 
Those  who  are  left  to  flght,  fight  on,  evading 
death  but  knowing  that  with  each  day  of 
evasion  thsy  have  exhausted  one  more 
chance  of  survival.  Sooner  or  later,  unless  vic- 
tory comes,  tbe  chase  muait  end  on  tbe  Uttar 
or  in  tbe  grave." 

When  the  Allies  got  bogged  down  on  the 
Western  Front  after  the  Normandy  break- 
out. Bradley  saw  his  casualties  in  a  6-week 
period  reach  84  000.  Obtaining  replacements 
became  difficult  as  the  War  in  the  Pacific 
demanded  ite  share  of  America's  young  men. 

An  underling  proposed  to  Bradley  that  tbe 
term  "replacement"  be  changed  to  specialist 
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to  »wxM  Um  emaaon  fodder  oonnoUttlon  and 
Unprovs  monle  uoodc  thoM  w«itlac  to  go 
to  the  front.  BrvDey  would  hav«  no  put  of 
tiM  word  (am«. 

"Tfa«  remedy  for  ImprovUif  morale  amoDC 
rei>UoemeatB."  be  nld,  "Ilee  not  In  cbenc- 
Inc  the  name  but  In  taking  every  poeilble 
step  to  see  that  they  ve  properly  taken  oare 
of  and  that  they  get  the  feeling  lomeone  U 
intereatad  In  their  welface." 

There  wee  a  tUne.  however,  when  the  ilow- 
to-anger  Bradley  wae  ready  to  quit  and  go 
home.  It  came  after  the  German  counter- 
attack  that  dereloped  Into  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  For  tactical  reaaone,  Kleenhower 
ahlfted  two  American  armlaa  from  Bradley^ 
command  to  the  BrttUh  General  Montgom- 
ery. Bradley  and  If  onty  had  bad  equal  billing 
xinder  Dee,  Uonty  oommandlng  Brltlah  and 
Oanadlan  f oicae  on  the  northern  prong  and 
Bradley  ttM  Amarloan  on  the  eouthem  thrust. 

When  Monty  eiplolted  the  ettuatlon  to 
flatter  hie  ego  at  Ebadley'a  ezpenee,  the  Mls- 
■ourian  told  Ike  that  unlev  the  Ameri- 
can troopa  were  returned  to  hie  command, 
onee  the  German  drive  wae  blunted,  that  be 
would  raalgn.  Bradley  beUeved  that  If  he 
were  to  become  eubordloate  to  Monty — 
when  the  Americana  bed  far  more  tzoope  In 
the  field  than  the  BrttUh— hU  efTectlveneae 
would  be  Impaired.  The  troope  of  OenaraU 
Bodgee  and  Stmpeon  were  returned  to  Brad- 
ley by  Ike  with  the  bitter  comment:  "Well — 
I  thought  you  were  the  one  pereon  I  could 
count  on  for  doing  anything  I  aaked  you  to." 

But  of  hie  Aoloe  of  Bradley  to  lead  the 
American  armlee  In  Kurope,  Ike  would  later 
■ay  In  hie  book,  "Crusade  In  Burope": 

"General  Bradley  displayed  qualltlee  of 
Bteadfaetneee,  drive,  pnifeeetiinel  skill,  and 
a  capacity  for  human  understanding  which 
became  so  obvious  to  his  subordinates  and 
his  superiors  alike  that  the  American  team- 
work forged  on  the  many  battlefltf  ds  of  the 
Normandy  hwarbbeart  wae  never  thereafter 
■erloualy  threatened." 

In  the  doelng  days  of  the  European  war, 
the  AUlee  had  to  decide  whether  to  go  for 
Berlin  or  cbooee  other  targeta.  The  nature  of 
Berlin's  occupation  already  bad  been  decided 
by  the  Four  Powers  and  Bradley  advised  Ike 
against  racing  the  Russians  for  the  capital. 
He  predicted  It  would  mean  an  additional 
100,000  casualties,  a  price  too  great  for  a 
price  they  could  not  keep. 

With  the  Alllee  to  be  dependent  on  Rus- 
sian good  will  for  acceea  to  Berlin,  Bradley 
bad  misgivings.  He  bad  learned  as  a  farm  boy 
In  Mlsaourl  that  "dependence  did  not  make 
for  good  neighbors." 

America  honors  Its  5-star  ofllcera  (there 
have  been  only  nine)  with  active  duty  status 
while  permitting  them  to  pursue  their  own 
interests.  Bradley  is  chairman  of  the  Bulova 
Watch  Company,  highly  interested  In  a  North 
Dakota  Indian  work  project  financed  by  Bul- 
ova. and  now  lives  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
with  hts  second  wife.  His  first  wife  died  In 
198S.  A  daughter  llvee  in  the  Washington 


In  the  Julee  Iioh  interview,  Bradley  ex- 
preased  thoughts  on  youth  today  and  the 
problems  of  modem  living. 

"My  boyhood  experience  gave  me  a  sense  of 
reaponalblllty."  he  said.  "If  I  dldnt  cut  fire- 
wood we  dldnt  have  firewood.  If  I  dldnt 
clean  the  lampe,  we  dldnt  have  clean  lamps. 
One  trouble  with  modem  living  is  that  chil- 
dren dont  have  that  opportunity.  The  fur- 
nace goes  on  automatically  and  you  flip  a 
switch  to  get  light.  If  a  child  doeent  leam 
reaponslbUlty  by  having  reeponslbUity.  first 
of  all  to  his  own  family,  how  will  he  ever  de- 
velop a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  commu- 
nity and  countryT" 

But  Bradley  doeant  brand  technology  se 
a  villain.  Martitnes,  he  says,  have  expanded 
human  oppurtudtlee  and  he  sees  "no  rea- 
son people  should  worry  about  loaing  thetr 
indlvlduamy." 

Bradley  returned  to  Moberly  in  May  of 
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1B71  to  vlsH  tbe  wooded  hills  where  he  once 
bunted  with  his  fatha  and  to  commamo- 
rate  a  Boy  Boout  trail  named  for  him. 

Farmland  vMtad  him  there  and  aaked  U 
It  worried  him  that  the  shrinking  niunber  ot 
farms  meant  fewer  boys  were  getting  the 
chance  to  ezperlenee  an  outdoors  upbringing 
such  as  he  bad  enjoyed.  Standing  under 
the  treee  and  appearing  fit  enough  to  hlka 
the  IS-mlle  Soout  trail,  Bradley  spoke  of 
machinery  and  technology.  They're  got 
equipment  now,  he  noted,  that  ellmtnatee 
need  for  a  lot  oi  people  on  farms,  and  this 
is  a  fact  we  must  accept.  Then,  too,  others 
have  gone  to  dtlee  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
"and  this  U  their  right." 

As  for  the  raah  of  criticism  of  the  Army 
today,  Bradley  said  this  was  nothing  new. 
"The  only  time  the  Army  is  sppredated," 
he  said,  ns  when  it  Is  called  on  to  correct 
the  mletakes  made  by  our  diplomats  and 
politlctane." 

TlKiee  who  know  bbn  best  eay  ftwUey's 
suocees  represent  the  trltimpb  of  simple, 
absolute  honesty  and  good  will.  He  has  never 
loet  faith  in  hU  belief  In  America's  quall- 
Uee  or  In  the  tearhlngw  of  that  Sunday  School 
teacher.  John  Creweon,  who  set  him  the 
couiae  to  West  Point. 

Of  all  that's  been  said  and  written  of  Omar 
Nelson  Bradley,  perhi^M  a  paragraph  from  an 
essay  penned  in  1962  by  a  Moberly  seventh 
grader,  Debbie  Shrlvln,  sums  it  up  best: 

"He  was  a  Missouri  boy  from  our  very  own 
community.  His  rise  to  military  fame  was 
q>ectacular,  even  In  our  country  of  great  op- 
portunities. His  plalnnees  and  his  h\m>an 
touch  have  protected  him  from  enemies  that 
often  deetroy  good  men." 


July  13,  1971 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  REVISTTEE)— AT 
A  SUOHTLY  mOHER  COST 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   XIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  12.  1971 


Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  29  men  left  St.  Louis  on 
a  Journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  Journey 
that  would  be  known  aa  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Ezpeditlan.  The  expedition  was 
funded  by  Congress  on  February  28, 
1803.  under  an  act  for  extending  the  ex- 
ternal commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  cost  of  this  exploration  of  new  lands 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  was 
$2,500. 

On  lilay  14,  1971,  29  members  of  the 
TJJB.  Army  ^ledal  Forces  from  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C..  left  St  Louis  on  what  was 
billed  by  the  military  as  "a  valuable 
training  exercise,  testing  endurance,  sur- 
vival techniques,  mountaineering,  land 
and  river  navigation,  and  long  range 
communication."  This  group  is  foDowlng 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  cost  of  this  "expeditirai" 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  is 
over  $80,000. 

This  type  of  program  is  exactly  what 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  talking 
about  when  they  speak  of  spoiding  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  promote  the  public 
image  of  the  military,  especially  under 
the  guise  of  a  "training  missioo,"  sup- 
posedly designed  to  test  endurance  and 
survival  techniques. 

The  $80,000  that  is  being  spent  on  this 
program  was  not  designated  as  puMlc 
affairs  money  in  any  vray,  but  is  being 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  proax>ting  the 


public  imace  of  the  Oreen  Berets.  This 
type  of  spending  by  the  miUtaty  1>  mere- 
ly another  way  of  increasing  their  public 
affairs  speDOint  while  pulling  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Approximately  2.000  copies  of  a  bro- 
chure entitled  "Operation  Labrador 
Coma-  V,  168  Yean  Later — Oreen  Berets 
on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail."  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  at  Oovemment 
expense  to  announce  the  Journey.  This 
brochure  calls  on  the  people  to  "oome 
OD  down  and  see  us — check  your  local 
newqjaper  for  progress  reports."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fact  sheet  on  the  project 
says  that  the  welcomes  by  the  general 
population  have  been  "spontaneous  and 
unsolicited."  The  booklet  contains  a  list 
of  the  men  on  the  expedition,  a  map 
detailing  the  route  with  the  major  cities 
marked,  the  approximate  dates  this  spe- 
cially trained  group  of  men  will  be  at 
certain  points  on  the  Journey,  a  pictorial 
college  of  Oreen  Berets  in  action  and  a 
brief  rteum^  of  the  project.  Two 
thousand  copies  of  another  brochure. 
"What  Does  It  Take  to  Earn  a  Oreen 
Beret,"  were  also  printed  especially  for 
Operation  Labrador  Comer  V.  This  bro- 
chure contains  siKh  things  as  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Oreen  Beret.  For  example, 
"he  is  intelligent,  able  to  leam  and  to 
teach  others,  he  has  obtained  the  re- 
quired security  clearance,  he  is  in  ex- 
cellent physical  shape,  he  is  able  to  swim, 
and  he  is  inventive  and  adaptable."  Even 
more  ridiculous  for  a  "training  mission" 
are  the  2,000  "certificates  of  award" 
printed  for  the  project  which  state : 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  "A"  Teams  of  the 
United  States  Army  Special  Foroea  present  an 

Honorary  Oreen  Beret  to in 

recognition  of appreciation  of  the  at- 
tributes and  qualities  required  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces. 

These  brochures,  pamphlets,  and 
award  certificates  are  all  listed  as  being 
printed  by  Psychological  Warfare  Bat- 
talions—PSYOP  BN— as  "training  mis- 
sions." Yes,  training  missions,  believe  it 
or  not. 

I  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  the  text  of  the 
special  brochure  on  Operation  Labrador 
Comer  V  in  its  entirety: 

Taip  BAcxoaoims 

"After  purchasing  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  France  In  1803  for  $16  million,  President 
Jefferson  sovight  to  determine  exactly  what 
[>eople  and  treasures  this  vast  area  contained. 
To  find  out,  be  charged  Captain  Meriweatber 
Lewis  of  the  Army  with  leading  an  expedi- 
tion to  explore  and  report  on  the  Territory. 
At  Lewis'  insistence.  Lieutenant  WiUlam 
Clark  was  appointed  second  in  command. 

Lewis  and  Clark  gathered  a  party  of  29. 
including  experts  in  Indian  slgpi  language, 
boat  handling  and  frontier  movement  and 
weapons.  Lewis  himself  took  cram  courses  in 
Boology,  botany,  and  celestial  navigation. 
During  the  winter  of  1803-1004  the  expedi- 
tion members  trained  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
17  month  Journey  to  the  Pacific,  which  would 
be  the  first  step  in  opening  up  the  way  to 
the  great  North  weet. 

Now,  107  years  later,  another  group  of 
frontier  experts  are  traveling  the  same  route 
They,  like  the  original  group,  are  all  spe- 
cialists, volunteers,  and  soldiers — ^members 
of  the  UB.  Army  Special  Forces  from  Fort 
Bragg,  North  Carolina  For  them  the  trip  will 
be  a  valuable  training  exercise,  testing  en- 
durance, survival  techniques,  mountaineer- 
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Ing.  land  and  river  navigation  and  long  range 
communications. 

The  men,  members  at  the  Sth  and  7th 
Special  Forcea  Groups,  will  be  divided  into 
two  12-man  teams  and  a  5-man  command 
and  control  group.  In  each  team,  conununl- 
catlons  experts  have  the  Job  of  iT>»in»mimwg 
continual  contact  with  the  command  group 
and  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Bragg.  The 
team  medics  are  prepared  for  aU  sorts  of 
sickniMis  and  accidents.  Including  the  con- 
tingency of  a  bee  sting  to  one  team  member 
who  reacts  strongly  to  such  bites.  Their  in- 
tensive 37  week  training  has  qualified  them 
to  perform  almoet  any  treatment  short  of 
surgery.  The  engineer  and  w«l^>ons  experts 
will  not  be  practicing  their  specialUes,  but 
will  t>e  practicing  other  a(>ecialUes  in  which 
they,  like  aU  Green  Beret  Soldiers,  are 
croes-tralned. 

Lsavtng  St.  Louis  on  14  May  1971.  the 
Oreen  Bereto  wlU  arrive  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
by  4  September  1971,  bavtng  spent  over  18 
weeks  en  route.  Included  in  their  baggage  will 
be  a  60  star  flag,  to  be  preeented  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Muaeimi  at  their  destination  in 
commemoration  of  their  trip.  The  long  trip 
will  have  been  well  worth  it.  for  the  men  will 
have  received  some  excellent  training  and 
gained  valuable  experience." 

Several  newspapers  in  my  State 
printed  stories  concerning  the  Oreen 
Berets  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  when 
they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Iowa.  Some 
of  these  newspapers  mentioned  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  men  on  the  trip  were 
complaining  because  they  had  gained  so 
much  weight.  It  seems  that  every  town 
they  pass  through  holds  a  large  banquet 
for  them.  It  would  seem  that  it  should 
indeed  be  a  rare  occasion  when  men  who 
are  on  a  "valuable  training  exercise,  test- 
ing endurance,  and  survival  techniques" 
gain  weight  from  overeating. 

Operation  Labrador  Comer  V  is  said 
to  be  a  training  expedition,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  a  highly 
touted  attempt  to  improve  the  public 
image  of  the  Oreen  Berets,  a  group  that 
has  received  much  criticism  in  the  past 
few  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  military  maneuver,  along  with  the 
printing  of  brochures  and  award  certifi- 
cates designed  to  sell  the  project,  is  an 
unnecessary  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country. 

A  fact  sheet  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
project  gives  the  following  estimated 
costs  of  the  expedition: 

1.  Tactical  reconnaissance  by  ad- 
vance party  of  three  persons 
(iDcludea  an  Army  C-46  air- 
craft)  •3,396.00 

2.  Suppllee  and  eqxUpment 1,623.00 

3.  Contingency  funds  for  local 
procurement  of  repair  parts, 
maintenance,  etc 1,600.00 

4.  Petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants..  $1,000.00 
6.  Per  diem 2,019.00 

Total    8.437.00 

Salaries  (approximate — my  esti- 
mate)     70,412.00 

Publicity  materials  (approxi- 
mate— ^my    estimate) 1,812.00 

Grand  total 80,661.00 

The  facts  that  I  have  learned  about 
Operation  Labrador  Comer  V,  the  Oreen 
Berets  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
prove  to  me  that  the  entire  project  is 
nothing  more  than  a  public  relations  ac- 
tivity of  the  military.  This  brings  to  point 
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my  question — How  many  of  the  other 
public  relations  activities  of  the  military 
are  placed  in  areas  other  than  public  af- 
fairs trending,  where  they  actually  be- 
long? 


AN  IMPLICATION  OF  SOVIET  QUAN- 
TITATIVE SUPEmORITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUPoaifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Air  Force 
magazine  of  July  1971  contained  a  timely 
article  by  Brig.  Oen.  Harry  N.  Cordes, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence,  Stra- 
tei^  Air  Command,  conconlng  the  stra- 
tegic threat  now  facing  the  United 
States. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called 
to  the  continued  growth  of  both  Soviet 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  forces. 
Oeneral  Cordes  points  out  that  the  So- 
viet force  of  ICBM  laimchers  is  ap- 
pnMchlng  a  level  of  1,500  launchers:— 
almost  seven  times  as  large  as  their  force 
in  1965  and  50  percent  larger  than  the 
UJ3.  force. 

While  quantitative  superiority  is  not 
the  only  factor  which  must  be  considered 
when  making  an  assessment  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  based  on  the  rela- 
tive United  States-Soviet  strategic 
forces,  it  Is  certainly  a  most  important 
factor.  For  example.  President  Nixon 
stated  in  his  state  of  the  world  message 
delivered  in  February  this  year  that — 

I  must  not  be — and  my  successors  must 
not  be — limited  to  the  indiscriminate  mass 
destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as  the  sole 
response  to  challenges. 

Pronounced  quantitative  inferiority 
limits  our  reqsonse  Just  exactly  to  "the 
indiscriminate  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians." 

At  a  certain  level  of  Soviet  quantita- 
tive superiority  the  option  to  target 
either  civilian-industrial  areas  or  mili- 
tary targets,  such  as  Soviet  missile  com- 
plexes, virtually  disappears.  The  smaller 
ones  forces  in  relation  to  those  of  the 
enemy  the  less  sense  it  makes  to  direct 
an  attack  against  these  larger  forces 
since  even  a  successful  attack  with  a 
small  force  would  have  relatively  little  ef- 
fect on  his  war  fighting  capability.  Some 
analysts  feel  that  this  was  the  reason 
the  Soviet  Union  rejected  the  counter- 
force  targeting  doctrine  put  forward  by 
tonner  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
in  the  early  sixties.  Since  the  Soviets 
were  quantitatively  inferior  to  the  United 
States  at  that  point  in  time  they  realized 
that  by  accepting  this  type  of  targeting 
doctrine,  striking  at  much  larger  enemy 
forces  instead  of  civilian-industrial  cen- 
ters, they  would  be,  in  fact,  renouncing 
a  second  strike  capability.  The  Sovieto 
understood  that  U.S.  superiority  in  the 
early  sixties  to  a  large  extent  determined 
their  targeting  doctrine  for  them. 

Limiting  our  second  strlice  (4>tions  to 
civilian-industrial  targets  through  fail- 
ing to  maintain  at  least  quantitative  par- 
ity with  the  Soviets  becomes  extremely 
dango-ous  when  we  imderstand  that  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  the  most  thorough- 
golnc  and  comprehensive  civil  defense 
program  in  the  world.  As  quantitative  In- 
feriority limits  our  actions  to  retaliatory 
strikes  to  civUian-industrial  centers  the 
Soviete  are  placing  great  emphasis  on 
civil  defense  programs  and  lowering  our 
capability  to  inflict  decisive  damage  on 
the  only  targets  which  remain  open  to  us. 

This  is  something  to  think  about. 
Should  the  Soviets  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  quantitative  superiority 
has  forced  us  into  a  position  where  we 
can  only  interfere  with  their  battle  plan 
through  striking  civlllan-lndustrlal  tar- 
gets, and  that  their  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses— both  active  through  such  things 
as  ABM  systems  and  passive  through 
civil  defense  procedures — are  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  damage  we  are  able  to  inflict 
to  an  acceptable  level,  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  have  the  material  basis 
for  deterrence.  Deterrence  will  then  be 
baaed  on  a  conscious  Soviet  renunciation 
of  certain  victory  in  nuclear  war. 

Deterrence  will  no  longer  be  based  on 
credible  United  States  retaliation  but 
rather  on  Soviet  benevolence. 

Th%  article  by  General  Cordes  follows: 
Tki  Snuraoic  T&xxat 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  Harry  N.  Cordea,  USAF) 

(Non. — Brig.  Gen.  Harry  N.  Oordaa  has 
been  DCs/Intelligence  at  &q.  SAC  since 
April  1970.  A  dual-rated  pUot/navlgator,  he 
was  at  the  1946  Bikini  atomic  bomb  teats, 
and  has  served  In  SAC  bomb  and  reconnais- 
sance units,  as  a  SAC  Intelligence  staff  officer, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Tar- 
gets Planning  Staff.  Prior  to  his  present  as- 
signment, Oeneral  Cordes  was  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Plans  for  Force  Development,  Hq. 
USAF.  He  Lb  a  graduate  of  the  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College,  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  holds  a  master's  de- 
gree from  George  Waahlngton  University, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

An  tnesd^MUsle  fact  of  the  1970s  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  Inventory  of  powerful  and 
modem  strategic  weapons  approaching — and 
in  some  caaea,  surpassing — ours  in  quantity 
and  in  quality.  The  importance  of  this 
change  In  relative  power  at  the  VS.  and 
'  S  -B  shotild  be  cf  real  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  countless  official  and  unofficial 
statements  have  addreeeed  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  two  superpowers. 

Before  analyzing  this  threat,  one  fact  of 
traditional  Soviet  military  policy  must  be 
considered:  a  reliance  on  masa — the  concen- 
tration of  arms  at  the  critical  place  and  time 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  This  is  evi- 
dent In  their  large  land  forces  their  em- 
phasis on  firepower,  and  their  propensity  to 
re*'aln  older,  proved  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  to  deploy  barely  operational  neir  sya- 
tems  with  the  view  of  incorporating  quali- 
tative in4>rovement8  in  later  modifications. 
These  Soviet  policies  are  apparent  today  in 
both  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces. 

THx  sovixT  ICBM  roscx 
The  expanding  Soviet  strategic  threat  is 
reflected  Id  the  rapid  growth  of  their  ICBM 
Inventory.  Since  initial  deployment  in  the 
early  19608.  the  Soviets  have  developed  a 
number  of  ICBM  systems,  although  growth 
of  the  force  was  quite  moderate  until  1965. 
Since  then,  an  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  production,  and  deployment 
program  has  resulted  in  a  force  today  ap- 
proaching IfiOO  launchers — oontfderably 
larger  than  the  1,054  US  ICBMs  and  almoet 
seven  times  larger  than  the  Soviets'  1965 
Inventory.  Furthermore,  deployment  oontln- 
uee. 
Currently,  three  ICBM  systema—  the  88-0, 
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88-11.  UMl  88-13 — an  being  daploywl, 
tboofb  %t  reduced  iKtee,  aofd  two  of  tDe 
•MUor  Tentons  itia  are  retained.  Tbeae  early 
■ystcmi,  the  Uqnin-fueled  BB-7  and  8B-S, 
w««  tfqitoyed  in  only  limited  nnmbefs;  how- 
•TV.  ttwtr  retention  in  the  Sonet  Inventory 
lUwtraUa  the  point  made  earlier  about  tlie 
propensity  to  retain  older,  proved  aystema. 
At  t]lla  time,  the  Iar(Mat  aegment  ot  tbe 
ICBIf  force  oonalata  ot  SS-lla.  Deployment 
^  tlieea  laanChere  api>eara  to  bave  leveled 
oir  aa  the  preaent  time  at  aomewtiat  In  ex- 
ceaa  of  900.  In  addlUoo.  tbe  Sovleta  have 
*««*«d  85-lla  with  a  near  reentry  vehlide  that 
baa  ahoam  Improved  pertormanoe.  Last  Au- 
fuat.  Secretary  of  Oefenaa  IMvtn  B.  UOrd 
annonnced,  that  two  extended-r»nae  teaU 
of  tbe  88-11.  Into  a  Paolflc  Oeaan  impact 
ana.  may  have  carried  aa  many  aa  three  zv- 
wXry  vetaldee.  Thxia,  multiple  reentry  ve- 
^Mlm  are  a  dtottnct  probabUlty  for  thU  avs- 
tem. 

Uttle  la  knoEvn  about  tha  only  aoUd-fneled 
ICBM  syatam  In  tbe  Bovlaft  tanrentory^the 
as-ia — exoept  that  deployment  taaa  been  lim- 
ited. lU  teatlng  oontlnuea.  and  deployment 
could  be  reaumed  at  any  time.  It  oould  alao 
provide  Oje  technology  for  a  mobUe.  Und- 
baaed  ICBM  In  a  few  years  or  for  a  oomnletelv 
new  system. 

Their  moat  aweaome  and  destructive 
weapon  today  la  the  88-0.  Uqold  fueled  It 
U  deployed  In  nearly  300  aUoa  operational'  or 
xinder  construction.  The  88-0  baa  been  teeted 
in  a  variety  of  strategic  rolaa.  Its  payload 
optlona  include  up  to  a  single  twenty-flve 
megaton  warhead  or  combinatlona  of  smaller 
multiple  warheada.  The  multtple  reentry 
vehicle  version  aa  already  teated  can  carry 
three  reentry  vehlclee.  each  eapable  of  <le- 
llverlng  a  flve-megaton  weapon  to  a  range 
of  mora  than  6M0  mllaa.  Tbe  88-0  also  has 
served  aa  the  booeter  for  tests  of  a  f raetional 
orbital  bombardment  aystam  (l»OB«).  The 
large-payload  88-0  missile  appears  to  have 
8"»'  veraatlllty.  with  ita  flatlbUlty  offering 
the  potential  for  a  wide  variety  of  employ- 
ment or  deployment  options. 

As  mentioned  previously,  there  has  been 
an  apparent  slowiknm  in  deployment  of  the 
three  current  systems — the  SS-S,  88-11,  and 
88-13.  One  possible  reason  for  this  was  re- 
vealed recently  by  Secretary  Laird.  The 
Bovlete  may  be  deploying  a  new  ICBM  with 
concurrent  ootiatruetlon  of  new  alios.  While 
the  mlssUe  aaaocUted  with  theee  new  sUos 
has  not  been  Identllled  aa  yet.  It  could  be 
an  Improved  version  of  already  proved 
flexible  systems. 

Baaed  on  the  level  of  mlHUe  activity  in 
recent  years,  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  could 
exceed  3.000  ICBMs  by  the  mld-1070e.  The 
total  number  of  ICBMS  Is  slgnlflcant.  but 
even  more  Important  are  the  qualitative  Im- 
provemente.  total  payload  capacity,  their  em- 
phasis on  multiple  reentry  vehicle  testing, 
and  the  wide  variety  of  options  thus  provided 
by  theee  systems. 

Supplementing  the  ICBM  force  are  many 
shorter  range,  medium-  and  Intermediate- 
ranged  balllsUc  mlssUee.  Although  not  a 
direct  threat  to  the  United  Statee.  since  the 
680-plus  launchers  are  deployed  mainly  along 
the  weetem  USSH  border,  they  do  preeent 
a  threat  to  our  overseas  forces  and  bases  as 
well  aa  to  our  aUles. 


SUB-LACMCHZD  1 

The  third  cntegory  at  baUiatlc  mlsaUea  In- 
volvea  the  submarine-launched  force.  Its 
growth  has  paralleled  that  of  the  land- 
launched  systems.  In  less  than  five  years,  the 
threat  has  tripled,  mainly  due  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  Yankee  class  submarine. 

CurrenUy.  four  balllstlc-mlssUe-oairylng 
submarlna  types  are  In  the  inventory.  Three 
are  older  rl asses  but  the  fourth,  the  Yankee 
olaas  nuclear-powered  sub.  Is  by  far  the  moai 
slgnlflcant  factor  In  the  expanding  SLBM 
threat.  Like  the  United  States  Polarls/Poset- 
don  subs,  each  Yankee  earrlee  sixteen  mis- 
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allaa.  At  least  seventeen  of  these  #ubs  are 
considered  operational,  while  about  fifteen 
more  are  being  outfitted  or  are  under  con- 
struction. 

Today,  the  United  States  still  holte  a  lead 
In  numbers  of  SLMBs,  but  the  Sovleta  are 
continuing  to  ctoee  the  gap.  Preeent  produc- 
tion ratee  for  the  Yankee  submarlnaa— about 
six  to  eight  per  year  ooold  brlag  tbam  to 
equaUty  with  tbe  US  In  the  next  oouple  of 
years.  By  ths  mid- 1070%,  they  oould  have 
about  fifty  Yankee  submarlnee  carrying  800 
mlssUfB. 

The  mIssUe  canted  by  the  Yankee  subs 
has  a  range  of  about  1300  miles.  However, 
testing  ta  under  way  on  a  new.  longer  range, 
■ubmanne-launched  missile  with  the  poten- 
tial of  doubling  the  preeent  missile  range 
and  thus  increasUtg  tbe  flexlblUty  of  their 
baUlstlc-nUsalle  submarine  force. 

eovixT  BOKSsas 

Rounding  out  tbe  Soviet  offensive  power  Is 
their  bomber  force,  which  bM  rsBialned  rel- 
atlvtf y  static  at  a  little  over  900  aircraft  since 
lOM.  Although  the  United  Statee  stopped 
production  of  heavy  bombere  In  1962.  the 
Soviet  Union  only  recently  discontinued  a 
modest  production.  Currently,  their  heavy 
bomber  force  numbera  195  Bears  and  Bisons, 
about  fifty  of  which  an  normally  used  as  air 
refueUng  tankers.  Tbe  Long-Bange  AvlaUon 
bctnber  force  consists  of  about  700  Badgers 
and  Bllndera.  While  their  range  la  leas  than 
the  Bears  and  Bisons,  when  deployed  at 
northern  USSR  staging  basse,  they  could 
cover  most  of  the  United  Statee  on  one-way 
missions.  Therefore,  In  siwnsslim,  the  total 
threat  to  this  country,  the  Badgers  and 
Blinders  must  be  considered  se  well  as  the 
Bears  and  Bisons.  In  addition  to  theee  bomb- 
ers, the  Soviet  Navy  has  more  than  600  Bear, 
Badger,  and  Blinder  aircraft,  configured  in 
both  reconnaissance  and  bomber  versions. 

In  accord  with  tbelr  tradition,  these  older 
systems  are  regularly  updated  with  modi- 
flcatlcns.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sovleta  con- 
tinue to  develop  new  and  Unproved  aircraft. 
The  Soviet  supersonic  transport  (SST)  has 
been  flying  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
althou^  there  is  no  known  direct  military 
application,  it  nevertheless  would  provide 
valuable  engineering  data  fCr  a  follow-on 
strategic  bomber. 

In  addition,  there  are  indications  that  a 
new  prototype  strategic  bomber  Is  now  flying 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Available  information 
polnte  to  a  varlable-sweep-wing,  supersonic 
aircraft  with  range  Improvements  over  the 
Badger  and  Blinder.  Further  indications  are 
that  It  might  be  alr-refuelable  and  oould  poe- 
slbly  carry  a  long-range  atr-to-aurface  mis- 
sile, thus  giving  it  an  intercontinental  capa- 
bility. Since  thla  prototype  possibly  la  al- 
ready flying,  its  deployment  oould,  if  it  be- 
came operational,  precede  that  of  the  USAP 
B-1  by  several  years. 

Despite  predictions  to  the  contrary,  the 
Soviets  have  made  only  minor  reductions  in 
their  strategic  bomber  foroe  during  tbe  past 
six  years.  We  see  a  continued  reliance  on  a 
mixed  strategic  force  concept  «imii»r  to  our 
own  Triad.  In  view  of  reductions  in  United 
Statea  air  defenaea  over  the  past  several 
years,  the  relative  threat  becomes  even  more 
apparent. 
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In  order  to  gain  a  full  i4)preclation  of 
Soviet  strategic  strength,  one  must  look  at 
tbe  defensive  foroee,  as  well  as  their  offensive 
foroee.  By  almost  any  yardsUok,  overall  Soviet 
acro^wce  defensee  are  the  strongest  in  tbe 
world.  In  all  defensive  categorlea.  from  anti- 
aircraft arUUery  to  anUbalUstlc  mlssllee, 
their  forces  are  quanUtatlvely  supsrlor.  rot 
example,  with  a  land  area  not  qulta  three 
timee  that  of  the  US.  they  tiave  ffocn  five 
to  twenty  times  aa  many  radars,  surfaoe-to- 
air  mlaellea  (SAMa),  and  interceptors.  Fur- 
thermore, programa  to  improve  air  and  mla- 
sile  defensss  continue,  and  they  have  made 


Lt      progress      la      antuohasarlne 
warfare. 

Air  defense  radars  number  in  the  thou- 
sands sad  provide  extensive  warning  and 
tntereeptor  oontrol  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  feature— overlapping  redun- 
dancy—obaracteriaee  the of  warning 

and  control  radars.  Thase  radars  span  the 
full  usable  frequency  apactrum  and  Inoor- 
porata  all  tbe  latest  advancements  to  counter 
eleetroolc  jamming.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  under  way  an  extensive  program 
to  improve  their  ability  to  detect  and  track 
low-fiylng  boanbers. 

A  key  new  development  in  air  <tefense  that 
may  ba  deployed  later  in  this  decade 
to  an  airborne  warning  and  control  system 
(AWA08)  aircraft,  which  could  extend 
Soviet  detection  of  penetrating  bombers  by 
a  considerable  distance.  Even  without  ad- 
vanced technology,  it  oould  probably  detect 
low-alUtude  aircraft  against  the  ba^ground 
of  a  calm  aea.  In  any  event,  the  AWAC8  could 
further  compUcata  our  bomber  penetration 
problems. 

The  fighter-interceptor  inventory  is  at  an 
impreealve  level  of  more  than  3,000  aircraft. 
Some  of  them  are  older  aircraft — loso 
versions — but  most,  including  the  MIQ-17, 
BflO-lO,  and  MIO~ai,  are  stm  effective  air- 
craft and  have  good  all-weather  capability. 
Production  continuea  on  the  MIO-31,  which 
la  employed  throughout  the  Commx; 
aphere  of  Influence. 

A  dynanUc  modemlaauon  pr 
the  Introduction  of  a  new  flghter\ 
about  every  eighteen  months,  and  in '. 
five  years,  three  new  fighters  have 
operational.  One  of  theee  is  the  Fiddler,  _ 
large,  long-range  interceptor  that  could  be  a, 
perfect  complement  to  the  AW  ACS.  Anothe 
is  the  Flagon,  a  amaU,  fast,  pomt-defei 
Interceptor  that  has  been  in  aervlce  for  : 
than  two  years.  The  Foxbat.  a  long-rt_ 
Mach  3  class  fighter,  has  estabilahed  sevc 
speed,  payload,  and  alUtude  records  and  b 
holds  two  otncial  world  sp>eed  records  over) 
cloeed-clrcuit  course  This  aircraft  may  Jo. 
equipped  In  the  future  with  radar  and  arma- 
ment to  attack  low-altitude  aircraft.  We  be- 
lieve it  was  recently  deployed  as  an  air  de- 
f  enae  interceptor  and  may  have  a  tactical  role 
in  tbe  future. 

SUKVACX-TO-Ani    mibhti.m 

The  fighter-Interceptor  force  is  supple- 
mented by  an  extensive  deployment  of  sur- 
face-to-air missile  (SAM)  systems — on  the 
order  of  10,000  launchers — again  Illustrating 
the  Soviet  penchant  for  massive  firepower. 
Besides  numerous  antiaircraft  artUlery  weap- 
ons, the  Soviet  Union  has  literally  thousands 
of  surface-to-air  mlaslle  launchers  In  both 
fixed  and  mobile  configurations.  In  accord- 
ance with  tbelr  policy  of  retaining  older, 
proved  systems,  the  SA-1,  deeigned  for  de- 
fense against  mass  raids  such  as  occurred  in 
World  War  n,  is  stUl  deployed  around 
Moecow. 

The  backbone  of  tbe  SAM  defensee  in  the 
Communist  world,  however,  is  the  8A-2.  This 
medium-  to  high-altitude  system  has  been 
spread  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro- 
Soviet  naAlona,  including  Cuba,  China,  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and  tbe  United  Arab 
RepubUc.  The  SA-3  has  better  low-altitude 
characteristics  and  thus  provides  an  excellent 
complement  to  the  SA-2s. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  also  have  mobile 
SAM  systems — the  SA-4  and  SA-fl — which 
are  Ideally  suited  for  defense  of  army  field 
units.  The  one  remaining  system — the  SA-6 
Tallinn  system — provides  an  excellent  de- 
fense against  high-speed,  high-altitude  air- 
craft. It  also  has  the  inherent  potential  to 
intercept  ballistic  missile  reentry  vehlclee. 
The  deployment  pattern  for  the  8A-6,  as  we 
know  It.  adds  very  UtUe  to  the  SA-3/8A-3 
coverage  against  the  sort  of  air  attack  we  can 
mount.  We  Va  SAC  beUeve  this  to  l>e  a  strong 
argument  that  the  8A-6  Tallinn  system  was 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


deployed  with  a  dual  purpoee  in  mind:  air 
defense  and  ballistic  missile  defense.  This 
thesis  will  be  developed  further  In  the  discus- 
sion of  Soviet  balltotlc  missile  defense. 

AMXiSUSMASINX   WSXTAaX 

The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  its  Inten- 
tions on  and  beneath  the  high  aeaa  as  il- 
lustrated by  a  well-dociunented  naval  pro- 
duction program.  The  naval  exercise  Okean  In 
1970.  which  was  the  widest  in  scope  ever 
attempted  by  any  navy,  and  displays  of  naval 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Carib- 
bean Seaa  are  well  known.  Leaa  well  known, 
perhaps,  are  the  two  large  helicopter  car- 
riers— Motkva  and  Lentngrad.  Theee  ships 
carry  sophlsttoated  electronic  gear  tor  detec- 
tion and  tracking  of  submarines,  and  armed 
heltcoptars  to  attack  underaea  veesels. 

In  addition  to  the  helicoptM-  carriers,  the 
Soviet  umon  has  developed  several  long- 
range,  land-based  aircraft  for  the  anttsub- 
marine  warfare  (ASW)  mission.  These  air- 
craft probably  are  equipped  with  a  high- 
resolution  radar  and  magnetic  anomaly  de- 
tection equipment,  using  torpedoes  and 
depth  charges  as  weapons.  The  long-range 
naval  version  of  the  Bear  bomber  oould  also 
be  used  for  the  ASW  role.  With  such  an  air- 
craft recovering  in  Cul>a,  as  hss  already  been 
done  with  the  reoonnalasanoe  version  of  the 
Bear,  it  would  be  poeslble  to  cover  the  entire 
North  Atlantic  in  a  routine  fashion. 

aALUsnc  mssnjc  piimwas 
The  third  portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
fensive system  is  ballistic  missile  defense, 
where  there  is  considerable  activity  under 
way.  The  deployed  Moecow  system  consists  of 
sixty-four  launchers  in  four  complexes,  sup- 
ported by  several  radars.  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
Jr.,  the  Department  of  Defense  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  described 
this  system  as  a  "reutlvely  complete  ballistic 
missile  defense"  and  also  stated  that  there 
Is  "no  reason  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of 
this  system." 

About  five  years  ago,  construction  began 
on  extremely  large  and  powerful  early-warn- 
ing acquisition  and  tracking  radars  desig- 
nated Hen  Bouse.  This  Is  a  giant  radar,  ap- 
proximately 000  feet  long  and  ninety  feet 
wide,  providing  early-warning  acqulaition 
and  tracking  functlona.  A  new  acquisition 
radar,  known  as  Dog  House,  stands  hundreds 
of  feet  tall  and  provides  refined  data  for 
Improved  battle  management.  Final  target 
tracking  and  mlasUe  guidance  probably  U 
provided  by  large,  dome-covered  tracking 
radars  known  as  Try  Adds  at  the  four  Moecow 
sites. 

The  interceptor  weapon  associated  with  the 
Moecow  ABM  system  Is  a  multistaged  mIssUe 
designated  Oalosh.  It  probably  has  a  range  of 
several  hundred  mUee,  can  carry  a  nuclear 
warhead  of  one  to  two  megatons,  and  appears 
suitable  for  a  high-altitude  area  defense.  As 
now  deployed,  It  could  give  the  Soviets  some 
capability  against  Mlnuteman  or  Polaris  mls- 
sUee on  northern  trajectories.  Completion  of 
this  entire  system  is  stiU  two  or  three  years 
away,  when  the  half  doeen  Hen  House  in- 
stallaUona  around  the  Soviet  Union  are 
operational. 

However,  some  estimates  do  not  limit  the 
ABM  mIssUe  inventory  to  Just  the  Oalcah 
since  the  SA-6  Tallinn  system  has  the  po- 
tential of  a  second  eystam.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  could  have  considerable 
capability  In  making  successful  intercepts 
of  incoming  ballistic  missUes  if  the  system 
is  given  information  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned large  ballistic  mIssUe  acquisition  and 
tracking  radars. 

In  addition,  extensive  reeearcb,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  oT  new  and  improved  ABM 
components  is  under  way.  The  sum  total  of 
these  efforU  Indicates  that  by  the  mid-1970s 
the  Sovleta  could  have  2.000  or  more  ABM 
launchers  defending  all  important  mdustrial 
areas  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


aovirr  ■.  a  d. 

Underlying  this  strataglc  buildup,  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  an  incredibly  abort 
time,  Is  a  dynamic  research  and  development 
program  efficiently  managed  and  adequately 
funded.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Foster,  "The  So- 
Viet  umon  is  now  about  to  seize  world  tech- 
nological leadership  from  the  United  States." 
The  basis  for  his  conclusion  is  the  compara- 
tive state  of  technology  between  the  two 
nations  and  the  current  level  of  research  and 
development  efforta.  The  United  Statea  still 
retains  an  edge  In  overall  technology,  but  un- 
fortunately this  edge  may  exist  in  nonessen- 
tial or  Irrelevant  areas. 

Three  features  characterize  research  and 
development  practices  of  the  Soviet  umon. 
(1)  They  are  bold  in  their  approach  to  pro- 
gram concepta.  Construction  on  the  large 
Hen  House  radar,  for  example,  actually  began 
several  years  l>efore  a  working  interceptor  to 
complement  it  became  available.  (2)  The 
Sovleta  organize  their  system  development 
around  a  few  prototypes,  most  oltan  pitting 
two  teams  of  designers  against  each  other. 
The  wide  variety  and  variations  of  USSR 
fighter  aircraft  are  examples  of  this  method- 
ology. (3)  They  seldom  abandon  a  proved 
piece  of  equipment  or  system,  but  instead, 
rebuild  or  modify  it  to  improve  ita  usefulness 
or  extend  Ita  life.  Prime  examples  of  this  are 
the  numerous  modifications  made  to  the  Bear 
heavy  bomber  and  the  versatility  of  the  8S-0 
missile. 

Allocation  of  funds  and  qualified  personnel 
indicates  heavy  emphasis  on  research  and 
development.  Soviet  efforta  In  defense-related 
R&D  have  exceeded  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  Sovleta  have  expanded  their  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  engineering 
(RDT&E)  budget  annuaUy  by  ten  to  thirteen 
percent  while  the  United  States  RDT&E 
budget  has  remained  essentially  coiwtant. 
Looking  at  military,  space,  and  atomic  energy 
R&D,  the  US  is  already  behind  about  $3  bil- 
lion a  year. 

The  production  from  this  Soviet  effort  is 
phenomenal,  and  has  had  disquieting  resulta 
in  at  least  three  major  military  areas.  The  So- 
vleta have  publicly  fiown  twenty-five  pro- 
totype bomber  and  flxed-wlng,  support-type 
aircraft  in  the  past  sixteen  years.  The  regu- 
larity of  their  production  output  is  amM;tng 
and  apparenUy  quite  vmaffected  by  the  high- 
priority  missUe  and  space  programs.  In  the 
last  twenty  years,  fifteen  fighter  systems  have 
been  developed.  All  have  fiown  at  least  in  the 
prototype  stage  and  have  l>een  seen  in  pubUc 
Since  1067,  the  Sovleta  also  have  deeigned  and 
teeted  a  total  of  eight  defensive  ABM  and 
SAM  missile  systems.  The  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment, initiation  of  programs,  and  com- 
petition between  systems  Is  evident. 

COMirUNIST  caiMA 

By  far  the  gravest  mlUtary  threat  to  the 
United  States  today  is  posed  by  the  Sovleta' 
massive  strategic  power.  However,  one  must 
also  keep  an  eye  on  the  emerging  threat 
from  the  Chinese  Conununlste.  The  Chineee 
apparently  are  convinced  that  the  possession 
of  a  strategic  nuclear  strike  capability  will 
greatly  enhance  Red  China's  bargaining  po- 
sition throughout  the  world. 

As  a  step  toward  attaining  this  goal,  the 
Chinese  thus  far  have  achieved  a  modeet  nu- 
clear capablUty.  They  have  conducted  nu- 
dear  teeting  alnce  19«4,  totaling  rieven  det- 
onations. Several  have  been  thermonuclear 
devicee,  including  both  air-  and,  possibly, 
missile-delivered  weapons,  with  yields  m  the 
megaton  claas. 

They  are  working  hard  on  all  forms  of 
delivery  systems.  The  Chinese  have  success- 
fully orbited  two  satellites,  one  in  the  spring 
of  1970,  and  one  in  March  of  this  year.  The 
technology  displayed  In  launching  theae 
nearly  400-pound  payloads  provides  an  in- 
sight into  their  nUasUe  potential.  Based  on 
their  denuinstrated  space  technology,  the 
start  of  ICBM  teeting  could  occur  at  any 
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time.  Following  testing,  an  operational 
ICBM  could  become  available  aa  early  as 
1973  and  oould  be  deployed  in  limited  num- 
bers (ten  to  twenty-five)  by  lata  in  the 
decade. 

A  parallel  potential  exista  with  mid-range 
ballisftlc  mlsaUea.  Although  tbe  Soviet  Union 
provided  MRBMs  in  the  early  1900s.  the 
Chinese  have  lieen  testing  their  own  designs. 
It  seems  likely  that  they  have  develope(<  an 
Indigenous  missile,  and  limited  deployment 
could  have  begun  already.  A  force  of  eighty 
to  100  MRBMs  could  be  avaUable  by  1975. 
Emphasis  in  their  missile  research  and  de- 
velopment appears  to  have  shifted  last  year 
to  the  development  of  an  IRBM.  This  system 
oould  be  operational  within  one  or  two 
years. 

The  present  Chinese  nuclear-capable 
delivery  force  oonslsta  of  a  limited  number 
of  medium-range  tx>mber  aircraft.  Theae 
bombers  include  about  ten  B-29  type  piston 
aircraft  acquired  from  the  Soviet  Umon  in 
the  late  1950s.  They  also  have  a  sznall  but 
growing  Jet-powered  medium  twmber  foroe 
of  Chinese-produced  Badgers. 

Communiat  China's  air  defeitoe  is  a  vin- 
tage version  of  the  USSR's,  with  3,000  fighter 
aircraft,  moetly  of  Soviet  deaign.  Indicattona 
are  that  they  may  ik>w  t>e  producing 
domestically  designed  fighter  aircraft.  A 
radar  network  supporting  these  fighters  con- 
Blsta  of  nearly  1,500  air  defMwe  radar  seta. 
In  addition,  key  targeta  are  protected  by 
more  than  fifty  surface-to-air  missile  sites 
and  nearly  4,500  antiaircraft  we^wna. 

WhUe  growth  of  the  strategic  forcaa  of  tha 
Chinese  Communista  is  hardly  oomparable 
to  Soviet  growth,  the  threat  they  pose  doee 
Include  Imprevementa  in  all  areas.  Tlie 
medltmi-range  bomber  force  U  expected  to 
continue  to  grow  at  a  modeet  rata.  MIssUe 
deployment  may  have  begun  last  year  with 
MRBMs,  foUowad  by  IRBMs.  with  an  ICBM 
at  the  earliest  by  1073.  By  the  mld-I070s, 
total  missUes  on  haAd  could  reach  as  many 
as  125. 

TBI  CKOWnfC  TKXXAT 

In  summary,  there  U  no  doubt  that  the 
threat  is  growing.  The  Sovleta  are  testing 
improvemento  for  three  typee  of  ICBMs  and 
may  be  deploying  a  completely  new  system. 
Steady  growth  is  also  evident  in  the  sub- 
marine-launched baUlstlc  missUe  force,  and 
teeting  is  under  way  of  a  new  sub-launched 
mIssUe  that  oould  double  tbe  range  of  the 
current  mIssUe.  They  continue  to  maintain 
a  large  strategic  Ixxnlier  force,  and  a  new 
bomber  is  undergoing  extensive  testing. 

Although  the  Sovleta  already  have  supe- 
riority in  aU  stages  of  air  defense,  they  are 
deploying  improved  surface-to-air  missUes, 
fighter-interceptors,  and  are  working  on 
antisubmarine  and  l>alllatic  mIssUe  defenses. 
Finally,  they  are  striving  to  biUld  the  world's 
finest  technologflcal  base  to  support  their 
expanding  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  them  with  options 
for  the  future. 

The  Chinese  Communist  efforta  to  attain 
an  independent  strategic  force  only  compli- 
cate the  problems  facing  the  United  Statee. 

The  impact  on  the  United  Statee  and  Ita 
overall  strategic  poeture  Is  at  least  three- 
fold: First  is  the  threat  to  the  US  Triad  of 
strategic  forces.  In  their  daily  poeture,  from 
the  Soviet  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  antisubma- 
rine warefare  forces.  Second,  the  penetration 
of  defenses  becomes  increasingly  dUBcult,  for 
both  US  bombers  and  missiles.  Finally,  the 
enlarging  and  more  complex  strategic  offen- 
sive and  defensive  system  complioatea  the 
deterrence  taak  of  our  strategic  forcee. 

This  article  has  focused  on  the  strategic 
threat — offensive  and  defensive — but  Soviet 
developmenta  in  tactical  sir,  land,  and  sea 
forces  are  equally  Imposing.  They  have  buUt 
an  impreasive  force  coveriiLg  the  full  spec- 
trum of  warfare.  Coupled  with  emerging 
Chinese  military  power,  the  threat  to  the 
Umted  States  Is  ominous  and  growing. 
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MULTINEED6  JUSTIFY 
MT7LTIRESPONSES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF  CAuroun* 
IN  TH>  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBBBNTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speidcer,  I  am  often 
impressed  by  the  pleas  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  eedOKlsts.  envlrocunen- 
tallsts,  and  conservationists  for  devoting 
some  remaining  natural  spot  to  Its  origi- 
nal pristinexMss  for  all  time.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  these  pleas  because  it  is  also 
my  nature  to  place  a  high  value  on  the 
preservation  of  as  many  such  locations 
and  values  as  Is  possible. 

There  are  many  amongst  us  who  view 
things  likewise.  There  are  also  many  who 
do  not,  but  their  priorities  are  just  as 
sincerely  and  honestly  arrived  at  as  are 
those  of  the  most  ardent  naturalist,  even 
if  they  fAaoe  no  value  at  an  upon  nature 
as  such. 

Somewhere  in  between  are  probably 
the  vast  majority  of  people  who  want 
wild  rivers  and  grand  forests,  want 
chemicals,  electricity,  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals, want  clean  air  and  automobiles  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  gmerally 
hold  that  a  fairly  large  amount  of  com- 
promise with  the  natural  state  of  things 
is  the  Inevitable  cost  that  must  be  paid 
for  the  benefits  of  membership  in  a  mod- 
em industrial  society.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
premise  of  our  political  structure  that 
the  majority  shall  have  its  way.  That  Is 
another  way  of  sa3rlng  that  ours  Is  a 
Oovemment  "of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people." 

Possibly  nowhere  is  this  tugging  and 
hauling  between  the  philosophical  op- 
posites  in  our  society  and  the  eventual 
centrist  determinations  made  in  between 
more  cleanly  visible  than  in  the  multiple 
allocation  of  water  between  municipal, 
industrlsd,  agricultural,  fishing,  recrea- 
tion and  other  possible  uses.  And.  pos- 
sibly no  where  than  in  our  arid  West  has 
this  division  been  more  critical  sind  care- 
fully made.  It  has  enabled  man  to  stay 
alive,  flourish  and  prosper  there.  It  has 
also  provided  him  reasonably  with  the 
amenities  of  life  and  nattire. 

Because  our  number  of  people  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  the  need  to  allocate 
diminishing  supplies  of  water  also  con- 
tinues. In  California  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  this  allocation  process  and  the 
requirement  for  multipurpose  allocation 
are  plainly  set  forth  In  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  editor,  dated  June  25.  written 
by  the  president  of  the  California  Water 
Resources  Association: 

Cautokkia  WATn 
RxsoumcKs  Association, 
GUndale,  CaUf..  June  25. 1971. 
Letter  to  tbe  Enrros, 
San  Franciao  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dkak  Sn:  The  California  Water  Reeources 
Aaeoclatlon  believes  that  the  current  move  to 
fence  off  from  development  three  major 
rlTer  systems  In  Northern  CalUomla  reflects 
a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  Califor- 
nia's long-range  water  needs  and  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  afforded  all  Callfornlans 
from  mulU-purpoae  water  projects.  WhUe 
this  Association  agrees  with  tbe  concept  that 
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some  rivers,  or  portions  thereof,  should  be 
preserved  in  a  free-flowing  state,  we  believe 
that  such  dealgnatlons  should  be  made  only 
after  thorou^  study.  We,  therefore,  oppose 
Senator  Bebr's  wild  rivers  bUI.  We  cite  the 
following  water  facts : 

1.  Pending  state  and  federal  "wfld  rivers" 
Legislation  would  fence  off  42  per  cent  of  Cal- 
ifornia's water  reeources,  located  in  the  Bel, 
Trinity  and  Klamath  River  basins.  This  state 
cannot  afford  this  luxury  since  no  proven 
alternative  sources  of  water  are  available 
and  California's  population  by  3030  Is  ex- 
pected t«-eoar  to  46  million  persons — it  Is 
now  20  million — boosting  total  statewide  wa- 
ter demands  from  30  to  40  mlUlon  acre-feet 
a  year. 

2.  The  IMO  Bums-Porter  Act  authorizing 
the  State  Water  Project — approved  by  the 
voters — provides  tor  development  of  North 
Coast  rivers  as  needed  to  maintain  the  yield 
of  the  State  Water  Project  and  augment  the 
Sacramento-8an  Joaquin  Delta.  Sometime 
in  the  1990'B,  it  is  now  estimated,  about  700,- 
000  acre-feet  per  year  of  water  must  be  de- 
veloped to  firm  up  project  supplies.  Much 
larger  amounts  may  be  needed  to  maintain 
the  Delta  environment. 

3.  Most  of  the  counties  In  which  these  three 
rivers  are  located,  joined  together  as  tbe  Eel 
River  Water  Council,  want  development  of 
the  Eel  to  control  "killer  floods"  and  to  meet 
their  own  soaring  water  and  recreational 
needs. 

4.  The  Eel  River  Water  Council,  as  does 
CWRA,  shuns  the  "meat-axe"  approach  of 
wild  river  legislation,  favoring  Instead  more 
moderate  legislation  Intoduced  by  Sen. 
Randolph  Collier  of  Yreka  providing  for 
basin-wide  studies  of  multi-purpose  benefits 
securing  from  development  of  some  rivers  as 
well  ss  the  need  for  some  free-flowing  rivers 
or  segments  thereof. 

5.  State  projections  show  that  water-ori- 
ented recreation  in  Califcx'nia  will  increase 
tenfold  by  3030  to  a  staggering  total  of  2.6 
billion  annual  visitor  days,  much  of  which 
must  be  provided  by  multi-purpose  water 
developments  including  reservoirs.  To  fence 
off  43  per  cent  of  this  state's  water  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  a  hardy  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  millions  who  enjoy  water  projects 
seems  unrealistic.  Many  reservoirs  already 
are  enjoying  maximum  use.  Visitor  rationing 
is  even  practiced  at  some  during  holidays. 
Certainly  wild  rivers  legislation  is  destructive 
of  broad  recreational  goals  of  this  state. 

Proponents  of  wUd  rivers  legislation  cite 
recent  statements  by  the  director  of  the  State 
Department  of  Water  Resources  that  s 
"breathing  spell"  In  North  Coast  water  plan- 
mng  has  been  afforded  by  a  moderate  stow- 
down  in  state  population  growth.  In  view 
of  this,  certainly  the  baste  of  some  preser- 
vationist-minded people  to  wall  off  in  perpe- 
tuity these  waters,  before  adequate  studies 
are  completed,  seems  quite  unnecessary. 
Sincerely  yours. 

P.  W.  Rtjbsmx.  President. 
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SUPREME  COURTS   SHOCKING 
DECISION 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF  oioaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  topic 
much  on  our  minds  these  days  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  cases.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 


that  at  least  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
newspapers,  the  Nashville  Banner  has 
exercised  that  freedom  by  dlaaenting 
from  the  High  Court's  ruling.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coir- 
GKXSsiDNAL  RccoRo,  I  Includfi  the  Ban- 
ner's editorial  entitled  "Supreme  Court's 
Shocking  Decision  Heavy  Blow  to  Re- 
sponsible Free  Press" : 
SimuacB  Couar's  Sbocxinc  Dbcibion  Hxavt 
Blow  to  RaapoMsmot  Paxi  Paxas 

It  Is  a  shocking  ruling  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  In 
tbe  case  of  the  pilfered  Pentagon  Papers — 
a  formidable  blow  In  terms  of  injury  inflicted 
to  a  base  point  of  government  responsibil- 
ity; and  an  Invitation  for  the  swift  deteriora- 
tion of  liberty  into  license  where  free  expres- 
sion, the  press  and  other  media  are  oon- 
cemed. 

Thoughtful  minds  will  accord  gratitude  to 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  and  Associate 
Justices  Harry  Blackmun  and  John  M.  Harlan 
for  putting  their  country  flrst  in  tbe  dissent 
they  registered. 

The  decision  may  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  believe  In  unfettered  license,  but 
In  the  optmon  of  this  nevrspaper,  sooner  or 
later  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  country,  it- 
self, will  wake  up  and  find  that  an  almost 
fatal  blow  has  been  dealt  to  a  responsible 
free  press,  which  has  been  the  principal 
guardian  of  all  tbe  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  First  Amendment;  Indeed,  under  the 
whole  BUI  of  Righto. 

True,  all  the  ramifications  of  danger  were 
not  spelled  out,  nor  precisely  defined,  in  the 
government's  argument  for  recovery  of  these 
documento  and  against  self -assignment  by 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
et  al.,  of  the  power  to  declassify  and  pubUsb. 
Those  who  naively  contend  that  anything 
within  reach  of  piying  hands  is  fair  prey  for 
fencing  and  exposure  tu'e  splitting  hairs  and 
slurring  the  very  image  of  a  responsible  press. 
Newspaper<Iom,  American  style,  may  be  en- 
terprising in  behalf  of  scoops — but  not,  his- 
torically, to  tbe  point  of  breaching  top  se- 
crete in  the  category  of  military  records  and 
the  diplomatic  pouch. 

Just  as  historically,  the  responsible  free 
press  has  exercised  self-discipline;  honored 
confidences,  and  even  in  war-time  held  In 
contempt  such  operational  misconduct  as 
would  have  warranted  censorship. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  righto  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  are  not  diminished  by  exercise  of  self- 
restraint  dictated  by  enlightened  ooncem 
for  tbe  national  security  and  welfare.  Let  it 
also  be  said  that  such  righto  are  not  prcqjerly 
In  conflict  with  tbe  basic  right  of  delegated 
Federal  authorities  to  protect  classified,  se- 
curity-related information  from  promiscu- 
ous prying  and  exposure.  Exactly  that  con- 
flict occurred  in  this  case,  precipitated  by 
tbe  individual  who — out  of  Dove-oriented 
discontent  with  tbe  war — appropriated  tbe 
papers  In  question,  and  obviously  peddled 
them  to  the  Times. 

The  documento,  note  it,  bad  been  in  tbe 
Inactive  files  since  1960  until  suddenly  they 
were  triggered  for  an  outlet,  as  if  delay  of 
such  exposure  would  imperil  tbe  government 
or  somehow  all  at  once  trespass  on  what  is 
called  "The  people's  right  to  know." 

Tbe  state  of  shock  into  which  much  of  of- 
ficialdom apparently  has  gone  in  tbe  long 
controversy  over  a  frustrating  war — ^further 
stunned  by  self-abuse  and  accusation — ^may 
have  dulled  the  normal  powers  of  perception 
where  prmciples  are  concerned.  It  may  even 
account  for  the  InabUity  of  some  to  distin- 
guish between  delegated  authority  and  free- 
lance pilfering  where  classified  material,  up 
for  grabs,  is  concerned.  What  it  incredtble  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cannot  make  that  distinction;  and  six  of  its 
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members  apparently  are  so  infatuated  loith 
permissiveriess  as  a  way  of  life  eontemptu- 
ous  of  authority  that  they  automatically 
sanction  it  in  such  a  case  as  this.  In  it  a 
"free  expression"  prerogative  is  contorted  to 
outvjeiyh  and  eclipse  the  premise  of  govern- 
ment responsi'biHty,  in  the  latter's  own  inter- 
nal and  external  operations  respecting  se- 
curity. 

The  Nashville  Banner  yields  to  none  in  ite 
concern  for  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  expression.  It  has  led  tbe  battle  for 
these  at  home  and  in  this  hemisphere — ^for 
it  has  recognized  them  as  tbe  first  line  of 
defense  against  dictatorship.  It  would  point 
out.  however,  that  no  freedom  in  this  regard 
is  absolute;  and  Intelligent  use  of  freedom 
Is  essential  to  ito  preservation.  Freedom  of 
the  press  is  not  total,  for  it  is  subject  to  the 
laws  against  libel,  obscenity,  slander  and 
treason. 

There  are  InteUlgent  and  req>onslble  ways 
to  honor  freedom  of  expression — historically 
the  prerogative  here;  and  irre^Kinsible  ways 
to  treat  it. 

Tbe  New  Tork  Times,  screaming  thus  in 
court  that  it  had  been  abused,  and  ite  righto 
Impinged — bardly  was  honoring  those  righto 
when,  along  with  and  through  ito  Latin 
American  reporter.  Herbert  Matthews,  It  used 
them  to  initiate  and  maintain  the  fiction 
that  ndel  Castro  was  not  a  Communist,  but 
was  Cuba's  reincarnation  of  Simon  Bolivar. 
Insofar  as  ito  Influence  went  in  those  days, 
it  served  as  a  Newsprint  Ctirtain  across  the 
otherwise  clear  face  of  fact.  Nobody  proposed 
to  gag  it,  though  millions  must  have  gagged 
at  ito  misrepresentations.  Notwithstanding 
which  it  stm  regards  Itself  as  tbe  bellwether 
of  tbe  flock. 

Tbe  issue  in  this  case — as  it  should  have 
been  presMited,  for  a  factual  oonfrontotlon 
in  court — ^was  not  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
what  had  been  puMished,  but  the  essential 
guardianship  of  privileged  information,  de- 
tails of  i^icb  as  now  admitted  did  involve 
security  matters.  With  this  as  a  precedent, 
what  assured  protection  is  there  of  govern- 
ment-secret docximenta? 

For  the  duration  of  this  ruling — and  the 
broad  sweep  of  hazardous  premise  embraced 
in  1%  you  can  kiss  goodbye  to  valid  consider- 
ations of  security  information,  privacy,  and 
classifled  documento.  And  you  can  wave  fare- 
weU  to  our  relations  with  all  other  govem- 
mento  who  could  never  trust  us  again,  and 
which,  as  David  Lawrence  reporto  on  tbe  edi- 
torial page  today,  have  bitterly  protested  this 
breach  of  confidence. 

The  nation  wUl  Uve  to  regret  a  decision 
validating  an  act  of  recklessness  unmatched 
In  U.S.  history  for  grievous  consequences.  In 
view  of  the  folly  thus  cmnpounded,  tbe  won- 
der is  that  the  court  did  not  just  order  it 
instantly  and  unceremoniously  after  that 
bearing  Saturday,  instead  of  stretching  out 
tbe  sujq;>ense  for  four  days. 


WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    IITOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  have 
long  advocated  the  wisdom  of  a  trial 
run— limited  in  time  and  space— for  the 
President's  new  welfare  program,  before 
we  Irrevocably  double  the  welfare  rolls 
and  establish  the  iHlnciole  of  a  federally 
guaranteed  annual  income,  in  the  mere 
hope,  without  knowledge,  that  this  pro- 
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gram  may  eventually  reduce  the  welfare 
burden. 

That  same  position  is  taken  by  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  Sun- 
day, July  11,  1971,  which  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  that 
of  Members  of  the  other  body : 

Fos  MOBK  TaiAL,  Less  Exxor 

Wishful  thinking  hss  never  cost  as  much 
as  in  tbe  programs  voted  by  a  succession  of 
United  Stetee  Congresses  for  the  elimination 
of  poverty.  And  now  the  Senate  Is  about  to 
take  up  the  latest,  most  ambitious,  and  prob- 
ably costliest  plan  of  them  all — Preeident 
Nixon's  family  sasistance  program. 

Tbe  record  of  past  achievement  has  been 
less  than  spectacular.  Consider  tbe  follow- 
ing bench  marks: 

In  1928,  Herbert  Hoover  said  "we  are  nearer 
to  the  flnal  triumph  over  poverty  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  The  poorhouse  is  vanishing  from 
among  us." 

In  1037.  Franklin  Roosevelt  saw  "one-third 
of  a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad  and  ill-nour- 
ished." That  would  have  been  40  mlUion 
people. 

In  1960,  John  F.  Kennedy's  campaign  ora- 
tory echoed  with  concern  for  the  "17  mil- 
lion" Americans  who  went  to  bed  hungry 
every  night. 

In  1064,  Lydon  Johnson  ^>oke  of  the  "for- 
gotten flfth"  of  the  country  "who  have  not 
shared  in  tbe  abundance."  That  would  have 
been  38  million  people. 

During  this  period  the  welfare  spending  of 
all  levels  of  government  has  risen  about  100- 
fold,  with  direct  paymente  running  about 
•IS  billion  a  year  and  totel  welfare-con- 
nected spending  about  $80  billion.  The  Nix- 
on program  was  originally  tagged  at  $4  bil- 
lion for  tbe  flrst  year.  Present  estimates  are 
closer  to  SlO  billion,  and  liberals  denounce 
it  as  niggardly. 

Sen.  Abraham  Rlblooff  of  Connecticut,  a 
14-karat  liberal,  says  that  "tbe  time  has 
come  for  America  to  enact  a  welfare  pro- 
gram designed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  Amer- 
ica" in  five  years.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
the  sponsors  of  most  of  the  earlier  programs 
said  theirs  were  designed  to  do. 

The  country  simply  can't  afford  to  let  ito 
welfare  ccsto  go  on  expanding  as  they  have, 
in  good  times  as  in  bad,  with  so  little  to  show 
for  the  money.  They  are  threatenli^  to 
bankrupt  states  and  cites  and  contributing 
enormously  to  the  federal  government's  def- 
iclto.  What  reduction  there  has  been  In  pov- 
erty in  the  last  20  years  is  attributable  far 
more  to  the  country's  unparalleled  economic 
growth  than  to  tbe  welfare  programs. 

Tbe  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
R^)ort  raises  tbe  question  whether  poverty 
Is  soluble  at  all.  It  Is,  after  all,  a  relative 
thing.  When  RussUas  saw  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can poor  In  the  movie  version  of  J(din  Stein- 
beck's "Orapes  o(  Wrath,"  the  message  was 
utterly  lost  because  the  viewers  were  amaaed 
to  see  the  "poor"  wearing  shoes  and  even 
driving  cars.  There  will  always  be  a  "poorest 
flfth,"  we  are  told.  Some  say  tbe  poor  are 
cbromlcaUy  unable  to  dlaolpUne  themselves 
to  work,  wbUe  at  the  other  extreme  are  those 
who  excuse  all  of  the  poor  as  victims  of  ctr- 
cumstances  who  can  be  put  back  on  their 
feet  with  a  litUe  help. 

We  mention  all  of  this  not  as  an  excuse  to 
Ignore  tbe  problem  of  poverty  but  rather  as 
a  reason  to  stop  trying  to  enact  crash  solu- 
tions to  a  problem  about  which  people  know 
so  little  and  disagree  so  much. 

There  are  many  promising  aspects  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  program.  By  putting  the  emphaela 
on  families  with  chUdren,  it  might  break  the 
hereditary  cycle  of  dependence  on  welfare. 
By  its  work  incentives,  it  may  help  to  put 
mere  people  on  their  own  feet.  But  compared 
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with  the  vast  cost  of  the  program  [which 
Congress  wUl  push  up  every  time  it  wante  to 
court  the  voters],  the  hopes  of  achieve- 
ment are  limited  and  tbe  chances  of  caUlng 
the  program  off  if  it  falls  are  next  to  nil. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  to  stop  plunging  head- 
ing into  vast  and  uncertain  ventures  and 
start  trying  out  theee  theories  in  limited  lo- 
calities first,  so  as  to  see  how  they  work?  The 
government  has  done  this  occasionally  in 
other  areas.  And  we  can't  think  of  a  more 
important  one  than  this. 


FREEDOM:  PRIVILEGE  OR 
OBLIGATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or    ALASAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  an  article  by  Sp4c.  John  A. 
Meadows,  U.S.  Army,  entitled  "Freedom: 
Privilege  or  Obligation."  The  author,  a 
young  serviceman,  won  a  Freedoms 
Foimdation  award  for  this  gripping  ac- 
coimt  of  how  he  came  to  understand  the 
value  of  freedom  sind  the  price  it  de- 
mands. 

The  article  was  presented  in  the  July- 
August  1971  edition  of  the  Exchangite 
magazine  on  the  occasion  of  Independ- 
ence Day  1971  lest  we  forget  our  obliga- 
tions to  preserve  and  protect  the  free- 
doms still  being  fought  for  and  ptaid  for 
in  human  blood. 

I  strongly  commend  the  article  to  your 
attention : 

Frexoom:   Pxjvilzge  ob  Obligation 
(By  Sp4  John  A.  Meadows,  USA ) 

A  menagerie  of  freedom-fighters  Is  found 
in  America  today;  the  young  and  the  old,  the 
educated  and  tbe  Illiterate,  tbe  "meant-to- 
do-well"  and  the  "bent-to-do-beU."  I  bad 
listened,  watched,  waited  and  hoped  that 
some  day,  I  too  would  have  a  cause,  a  knowl- 
edgeable idea  of  what  freedom  was  all  about. 
Finally,  although  it  took  a  cruelly  traumatic 
incident,  I  came  to  know  freedom  as  a  life- 
long privilege.  I  now  know  that  in  order  to 
preserve  and  maintain  that  privilege,  a  single, 
self-sacrlflcing  obligation  must  be  made. 
Herein  lies  tbe  Incident;  tbe  unalterable,  a 
revelation  man  dies  to  possess:  Herein  lies 
freedom ! 

I  had  a  friend  onoe,  not  too  long  ago.  I  am 
sure  you  know  the  kind.  I  could  tell  him  a 
secret  and  I  would  know  for  certain,  that  no 
one  would  ever  hear  it.  It  was  during  our 
senior  year  in  high  school,  thaA  my  friend 
was  overcome  with  a  surge  of  patriotism  and 
tbe  "m\ist"  to  serve  our  country.  I  went  on 
to  college,  and  my  friend  went  into  the  army. 
I  didn't  hear  from  him  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  one  morning,  I  received  a  letter  in  tbe 
mall.  I  tore  open  tbe  envel<^>e  and  began  to 
read.  I  couldn't  tell  if  it  was  tbe  mud-spat- 
tered paper,  or  tbe  stains  my  tears  wwe  caus- 
ing, that  made  tt  difficult  fcH-  me  to  read  on. 
My  friend  wrote  of  bis  flgbtlng  for  "Free- 
dom's Cause"  and  of  one  blood-chilling 
morning.  .  .  . 

"The  sprinkle  of  rain  has  turned  to  a 
downpour,  but  stUl  we  march  on.  The  mud 
and  sweat,  the  dirt  and  grime;  all  have  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  me.  I  am  trying  to  write  to  you 
a  Uttle  each  day,  so  you  will  know  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  As  we  march  on,  our  feet  keep 
up  a  steady,  mechanical  rhythm.  When  the 
Lord  created  this  hell  hole.  He  mtist  have 
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tvimed  His  back  afterwards,  and  ctmed  Him- 
self badly.  The  swamp  makes  violent  at- 
tempts to  drag  you  under,  and  tbe  steaming 
Jungle  makes  your  blood  flow  hot.  I  have 
watched  men  die  from  some  Inner  torment, 
which  eats  at  their  very  souls  as  the  days  go 
by.  I  can  only  pray  that  I  am  not  affected  the 
same.  I  do  not  know  how  much  more  I  can 
endure,  but  yet  I  must  go  on.  We  must  march 
on  now,  through  a  forested  ravine,  dark  and 
forbidding.  A  village  is  somewhere  nearby,  but 
no  sign  of  life  can  be  found.  The  air  has  be- 
come Increasingly  sUent,  and  If  It  were  not 
for  the  gentle  breeze  shifting  the  trees.  It 
would  be  as  still  as  a  sleeping  babe.  Tou  can- 
not Imagine  the  horror  of  watching  your  bud- 
dies die  before  your  eyes,  with  the  only  medi- 
cine available  being  a  comforting  word  and  a 
hand  to  hold  In  the  last  few  minutes  before 
death  ascends.  My  heart  nearly  dies  within 
me,  when  I  hear  the  scream  of  bullets  fill  the 
night  air,  and  someone  cries  out  from  the 
front  line,  'Medic,  dear  Ood,  dear  Ood,  help 
me  .  .  .'  How  bright  blood  Is  against  the 
mgbtl  The  only  comfort  I  have,  is  knowing 
that  m  my  heart.  I  know  I  am  doing  right. 
I  know  that  some  day,  some  one  will  know 
Freedom  for  the  sacrifice  I  am  making. 
Fnend.  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  eyes  are 
playing  tricks  on  me,  or  If  a  nearby  bough  Is 
blowing  In  a  gentle  breeze.  Ood  help  me; 
there  is  no  breeae !" 

There  was  another  enclosure  In  the  en- 
velope, which  I  had  overlooked  at  first.  It  was 
a  written  letter  from  a  Red  Cross  worker  who 
had  been  with  my  friend  In  the  hospital,  just 
before  he  died. 

"Since  your  friend  had  asked  that  you  be 
told  of  his  misfortune;  though  I  have  tried 
my  best  to  revive  his  spirits.  I  am  writing  this 
letter  for  him.  He  Is  Incapable  of  writing,  and 
should  not  be  talking,  but  he  has  Insisted 
that  I  listen,  and  write.  The  following  are  his 
words: 

"Friend,  though  I  will  never  be  able  to  hear 
your  voice  again,  nor  share  a  secret  with 
you.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  world  wlth- 
o\it  saying  good-bye.  I  OMiy  have  been  afraid 
of  dying  some  months  back,  but  while  pass- 
ing through  a  village  a  few  days  ago,  I 
came  across  a  small  girl,  who  had  been 
wounded  In  a  bloody  baX.tle,  and  left  to  die. 
She  had  been  stripped  naked,  beaten  severely, 
and  pinned  to  a  tree  with  strips  of  barbed 
wire;  left  as  a  feast  for  the  animals  of  the 
night.  As  I  approached  her,  she  looked  up  at 
me  with  pleading  eyes;  eyes  filled  with  a  plea 
to  be  grasped  from  the  clutches  of  death.  I 
unraveled  the  barbed  wire,  and  caught  the 
girl  as  she  feU  sobbing  Into  my  arms.  She 
was  with  me  when  thait  branch  began  to 
shift  on  Its  own,  and  I  guess  by  Instinct,  I 
fell  on  her  as  a  protection  for  what  I  thought 
was  surely  going  to  happen.  I  suppose  that 
was  when  the  sniper  got  me.  But  during  those 
last  few  seconds  of  consciousness.  th*t  child 
spoke  these  words,  which  I  shall  remember 
for  all  eternity:  'The  birds  are  back  again, 
and  the  sun  Is  fMntng  now.  Tou  will  take 
your  place  among  the  stars  In  Heaven,  for 
you  have  given  dm  my  freedom.  Dear  Heaven- 
ly Father,  be  kind  to  him.  Amen.'  I  must 
have  blacked  out  then,  for  when  I  came  to, 
I  was  In  the  hospital.  Tea,  she  talked  of 
freedom,  and  now  I  know  I  have  done  some- 
thing to  preserve  that  freedom;  I  have  ful- 
filled a  self-sacrificing  obligation,  and  I  have 
preeerved  that  freedom,  to  grow  and  mature 
like  a  very  small  child  .  .  ." 

Two  weeks  after  I  received  the  letter.  I 
received  a  small  note  from  the  parents  of 
my  friend,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  his 
burial.  Tea,  he  Is  gone  now,  burled  deep, 
cold  and  silent  in  the  earth;  but  he  has  left 
behind  a  living,  breathing,  ptilsating  force, 
hot  and  vibrant,  which  walks  the  earth  which 
be  onoe  trod.  I  know  that  force  as  a  cause; 
a  self-aacrtflclng  obligation  to  preserve  a 
precious  Uf  e-Iong  privilege :  I  know  it  as  f  ree- 
doml 
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OPPOSITION    TO    CBS     CONTEMPT 
CITATION 


July  13,  1971 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


OF    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
some  reluctance  I  oppose  the  contempt 
resolution  against  Frank  Stanton  of 
CBS. 

My  reluctance  stems  not  from  any 
doubts  I  have  on  the  legal  issues  it  raises, 
but  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and 
those  committee  members  who  have 
brought  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

However,  the  framers  of  the  first 
amendment  left  us  no  uncertain  legacy: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

As  recently  as  this  past  June  30,  in  the 
celebrated  cases  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  the  Supreme 
Court  concluded  its  current  term  with  a 
dramatic  reaffirmation  of  the  first 
amendment  protection  afforded  the  writ- 
ing press  in  fulfilling  its  essential  role 
in  our  democracy. 

We  are  today  considering  the  scope 
of  permissible  congressional  concern 
with  the  exercise  of  these  fimdamental 
rights  by  the  broadcast  press.  It  is  well 
settled  that  broadcast  journalism  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  first  amendment  pro- 
tections afforded  the  other  media.  The 
teachings  of  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  case  of  1954  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Joseph  Burstyn 
case  of  2  years  earlier,  were  reiterated  in 
1969  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  third  circuit  in  Rosenbloom  against 
Metromedia,  Inc..  a  case  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  June  7. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that — 

(RJadlo  and  television  were,  of  course, 
unknown  media  when  freedom  of  the  press 
was  written  into  the  Bill  of  RlghU.  but  no 
rational  distinction  can  be  made  between 
radio  and  television  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
press  on  the  other  In  affording  the  constitu- 
tional protection  contemplated  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

As  stated  by  Justice  Douglas,  concur- 
ring in  Superior  Films  against  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  1954: 

The  First  Amendment  di«ws  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  various  methods  of  oom- 
munlcatlng  ideas. 

More  Importantly,  we  must  consider 
the  question  before  the  House  against 
what  the  Supreme  Court  termed  in  its 
1964  landmark  decision  in  New  York 
Times  against  Sullivan : 

The  background  of  a  profound  national 
commitment  to  the  principle  that  deb*te  on 
pubUc  Issues  should  be  uninhibited,  robust 
and  wide-open  and  tliat  it  may  well  Include 
vehement,  caustic,  and  sometimes  unpleas- 
antly sharp  attacks  on  Oovemment  and 
public  officials. 

Again,  we  have  Just  been  reminded  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  stringent  lim- 
its of  any  permissible  interference  with 


the  unique  role  of  the  press  in  such  de- 
bate. Last  year  we  were  told  by  a  unani- 
mous Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
approaching  the  problem  from  another 
perspective  in  the  Caldwell  case,  that  it 
is  not  unreasonable  "to  expect  journal- 
ists everywhere  to  temper  their  reporting 
when  there  is  a  danger  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  interrogation"  and 
that  the  "First  Amendment  guards 
against  governmental  action  that  in- 
duces such  self-censorship."  This  is  the 
very  danger  the  Supreme  Court  warned 
us  against  in  the  Times  case  of  1964 
stating: 

The  pall  of  fear  and  timidity  Imposed  upon 
those  who  would  give  voice  to  public  criti- 
cism Is  an  atmosphere  in  which  First  Amend- 
ment freedMns  cannot  survive. 

To  be  sure,  we  all  share  the  grave  and 
well-motivated  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  the  very  real  dangers  of  deceptive 
practices  and  abuse  by  the  media  in  the 
exercise  of  their  rights,  but  these  are 
hardly  new  concerns.  James  Madison  ad- 
dressed himself  to  these  issues  nearly  200 
years  ago.  At  that  time  Madison,  the 
father  of  the  first  amendment,  said: 

Some  degree  of  abvise  Is  inseparable  from 
the  proper  use  of  every  thing;  and  In  no 
Instance  Is  this  more  true  than  In  that  of 
the  press. 

All  of  US  in  this  Chamber  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  fair  reporting  and 
truthfulness  in  the  presentation  of  news 
documentaries  but,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
noted  in  the  1964  Times  decision: 

Authoritative  interpretations  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  have  consistently 
refused  to  recognize  an  exception  for  any 
test  of  truth — whether  administered  by 
judges,  juries  or  administrative  officials — 
and  especially  one  that  puts  the  burden  of 
proving  truth  upon  the  speaker. 

These  prohibitions,  of  course,  apply 
equally  to  the  Congress. 

Even  were  I  not  convinced  that  the 
first  amendment  precludes  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  subpena,  I  would  nonethe- 
less be  reluctant  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  light  of  Professor  Chafee's 
admonition  that  the  First  Amendment  Is 
"much  more  than  an  order  to  Congress 
not  to  cross  the  boundary  which  marks 
the  extreme  limits  of  lawful  suppression. 
It  is  also  an  exhortation  and  a  guide  for 
the  action  of  Congress  inside  that  bound- 
ary. It  is  a  declaration  on  national  policy 
in  favor  of  public  discussion  of  all  pub- 
lic questions.  Such  a  declaration  should 
make  Congress  reluctant  and  careful  in 
the  enactment  of  all  restrictions  upon 
utterance,  even  though  the  courts  will 
not  refuse  to  enforce  them  as  unconsti- 
tuUonal." 

With  this  in  mind  and  in  light  of  all 
the  circumstances  here,  I  beheve  we  can 
effectuate  what  is  a  legitimate  legisla- 
tive purpose  without  forcing  a  constitu- 
tional confrontation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  opening  the  special  sub- 
committee hearing  of  Jtme  24  the  distin- 
guished chairman  stated  that  the  sub- 
committee already  had  sworn  testimony 
and  other  evidence  indicating  that  CBS 
engaged  in  questionable  manipulative 
techniques  In  producing  'The  Selling  of 
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the  Pentagon."  These  already  available 
materials  supplemented  by  evidence  ob- 
tainable from  sources  other  than  the 
broadcast  Journalists  themselves — for 
example,  from  persons  interviewed  and 
from  electronic  specialists — could  pro- 
vide the  necessary  base  for  the  commit- 
tee to  determine  whether  and  what  fur- 
ther legislation  may  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect again^  deceptive  practices  of  which 
the  broadcast  media  may  be  peculiarly 
capable  because  of  current  technology. 

In  summary,  I  feel  we  do  not  have  the 
legal  authority  to  compel  the  production 
of  the  desired  materials,  and  in  any 
event,  since  the  committee's  needs  can  be 
readily  met  through  other  sources,  we 
should  not  insist  upon  this  constitutional 
confrontation  with  the  news  media. 


CANNIKIN  TEST  SHOT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAiJroainA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately $165  million  has  been  expended  to 
prepare  for  the  Cannikin  fully  contained 
underground  nuclear  test  scheduled  for 
next  October.  The  conduct  of  this  test  is 
basic  to  UjS.  national  defense  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  following  letter  imder  date 
of  July  7  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission : 

U.S.  Atomic  Enxbgt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7, 1971. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastose, 

Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the   United  States. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  PASToax:  I  view  with  con- 
siderable concern  the  pressures  that  are  be- 
ing exerted  from  many  quarters  to  force  a 
cancellation  of  the  proposed  CANNIKIN  nu- 
clear test  on  Amchltka.  This  test  must  be 
conducted  on  a  timely  basis  for  many 
reasons. 

The  AEC  has  undertaken  since  July  1966 
to  satisfy  a  formal  obligation  to  furnish  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head In  the  megaton  range  for  a  special  pur- 
pose Important  to  national  security.  The  nu- 
clear laboratories  have  worked  constantly  on 
and  have  been  given  continuous  support  In 
the  demanding  efforts  required  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  device.  Several  nuclear  tests 
have  been  conducted  In  the  program  leading 
to  this  test,  but  they  did  not  have  the  hard- 
ware Improvements  Incorporated  in  the  pres- 
ent design  nor  were  they  at  the  yield  level 
to  demonstrate  proper  final  performance.  In 
spite  of  our  great  computer  capabilities  and 
the  significant  strides  that  have  been  made 
In  our  ability  to  calculate  weapon  designs, 
we  have  experienced  significant  failures  In 
the  past  with  far  less  sophisticated  weapons. 
The  device  to  be  tested  in  CANNIKIN  is  one 
of  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  config- 
urations ever  undertaken  in  the  veeapons 
program  and  Incorporates  a  design  that  Is 
much  different  from  weapons  now  in  stock- 
pile. 

Nuclear  weapons  explosives  produce  energy 
output  and  effects  In  varlovis  forms  such  as 
thermal  radiation,  neutrons,  fission  products, 
x-rays,  gamma  rays,  and  shock  waves.  In  the 
CANNIKIN  experiment.  It  la  vital  that  these 
various  outputs  be  measured  to  be  certain 
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that  the  constituent  parts  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  device  design.  This  is  Important 
to  insure  the  proper  performance  of  the  com- 
plete weapons  system  to  which  it  Is  related. 
This  knowledge  is  far  more  Important  for 
this  weapon  In  contrast  to  weapons  now 
in  stockpile. 

While  we  are  obligated  to  carry  out  the 
CANNIKIN  test,  it  Is  our  sincere  hope  that 
In  the  future  international  understandings 
can  be  reached  which  will  finally  make  such 
weapons  development  unnecessary. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seabobc. 

Chairman. 

There  is  a  fiscal  year  1972  budget  item 
of  about  $19.7  million  for  the  Csuinikin 
test  and  this  includes  studies  and  sam- 
pling programs  which  would  be  con- 
ducted following  the  test.  It  should  be 
noted  that  it  would  cost  over  $20  million 
should  the  test  be  delayed  or  canceled. 
This  sum,  of  course,  is  miniscule  in  com- 
parison to  the  cost  in  diminished  na- 
tional security  that  such  a  cancellation 
or  delay  would  involve. 

Nothwithstanding  a  hue  and  cry  has 
been  raised  from  some  quarters  against 
the  test  and  on  July  8  a  suit  was  filed'  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  against  the  AEC  and  its 
Commissioners  to  declare  unlawful  and 
to  enjoin  carrying  out  the  test.  Generally 
the  complaint  alleges : 

First.  In  the  face  of  possible  serious  en- 
vironmental risk,  the  AEC  has  failed  to 
establish  a  compelling  need  for  the  test 
as  required  by  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act — NEPA — suid  other  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Second.  The  environmental  impact 
statement  is  insufficient  and  defective 
because  it  does  not  sufficiently  analyze 
and  appraise  the  following  dangers  and 
hazards: 

The  triggering  of  a  succession  of 
earthquakes  of  indeterminate  size  and 
intensity : 

Tidal  waves  of  unpredictable  size  and 
direction; 

The  direct  venting  of  radioactive 
materlEds  and  gases  into  the  atmosphere : 

The  direct  contamination  of  the  sur- 
roimding  ocean  by  radioactive  materials; 

The  release  of  radioactive  materials 
later  by  natural  seismic  activity; 

The  gradual  seepage  and  migration  to 
the  surface  of  radioactive  material; 

The  destruction  oy  both  shock  and  ra- 
diation, of  fish  and  wildlife; 

The  contamination,  to  an  unknown 
degree,  of  fish  and  wildlife; 

The  destruction  of  the  value  ol 
Amchitka  as  a  natural  wildlife  refuge; 
and 

Fission  products  being  reconcentrated 
in  the  food  chain. 

Third.  There  is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  radioactive  debris  from  the 
Cannikin  test  wUl  travel  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States,  thus 
violating  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963. 

Fourth.  The  conduct  of  Cannikin 
would  subject  the  lives,  health  and  prop- 
erty of  a  large  number  of  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  else- 
where to  dangers  and  hazards. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  spent  many 
years  attempting  to  strike  a  fair  balance 
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in  the  difficult  area  of  assessing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  continuing  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  from  the  uncertain  mercies 
of  its  enemies,  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves unswervingly  to  the  proposition  of 
protecting  health  and  safety  in  the  con- 
duct of  atomic  activities  from  the  very 
inception  of  this  technology,  and  who 
have  heard  many  times  in  the  past  these 
same  allegations  or  similar  ones  made 
and  later  determined  to  be  unfoimded 
and  specious,  the  hope  arises  that  in  this 
case  the  District  Court  will  deliver  a 
timely  and  unequivocable  decision  for 
the  Government  and  the  people. 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  AND 
BARGAINING  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
cosponsored  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Bargaining  Act  of  1971  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  bill,  which  was 
originally  introduced  by  Representative 
B.  F.  SisK  and  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Farm  Bureau,  is  designed  to  improve 
the  bargaining  position  and  bargaining 
power  of  farmers  thus  improving  the  net 
incomes  of  farm  families.  It  incorporates 
recommendations  for  Federal  legislation 
approved  by  the  official  voting  delegates 
of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus  at 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
annual  meeting  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  De- 
cember 1970. 

The  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of 
1967  established  standards  of  fair  prac- 
tices required  of  handlers  in  their  deal- 
ing in  agricultural  products.  However, 
it,  did  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
refusal  by  handlers  to  do  business  with 
an  agricultural  bargaining  association. 
It  did  not  Include  an  affirmative  duty  to 
bargain. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  and  Bar- 
gaining Act  of  1971  fills  this  gap  by  es- 
tablishing a  mutual  duty  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  processors  and 
associations  of  producers.  It  sets  up  na- 
tional administrative  machinery  to  de- 
limit clearly  those  cooperatives  to  which 
the  statutory  duty  to  bargain  extends. 

To  administer  the  program,  the  bill 
would  set  up  a  three-member  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Board  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Board 
members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Any  association  of  producers 
could  file  with  the  Board  a  petition  for 
qualification,  and  the  Board  could  hold 
a  public  hearing  on  the  petition. 

After  an  association  of  producers  has 
been  qualified  by  the  Board,  the  Board 
would  notify  all  known  handlers  who 
purchase  the  agricultural  commodities 
the  association  represents.  These  han- 
dlers would  then  be  obligated  to  bargain 
with  the  qualified  association. 

Bargaining,  according  to  the  bill,  is 
the  mutual  obligation  of  a  handler  and 
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a  qualified  association  to  meet  at  reason- 
able times  and  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  respect  to:  First,  the  price,  terms 
of  sale,  and  compensation  for  commodi- 
ties produced  under  contract;  second, 
other  contract  provisions  relative  to  the 
commodities  that  such  qualified  associ- 
ation repres«its;  and  third,  the  execu- 
tion of  a  written  contract  Incorporating 
any  agreement  reached  if  requested  by 
either  party. 

The  bill  would  permit  a  qualified  bar- 
gaining association  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  handlers  to  supply  their  full 
agricultural  production  requirements. 
The  obligation  to  bargain  would  extend 
only  to  a  qualified  association  represent- 
ing producers  with  whom  the  handler 
has  had  a  prior  course  of  dealing.  Nei- 
ther party  would  be  required  to  agree  to 
a  proposal  or  to  make  a  concession. 

Handlers  would  not  be  allowed  to  ne- 
gotiate with  other  producers  while  nego- 
tiating with  a  qualified  bargaining  asso- 
ciation able  to  supply  all  or  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  requirements  for  the 
product.  The  bill  would  set  up  a  proce- 
dure whereby  the  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Board  could  investigate 
charges  that  either  a  handler  or  a  quali- 
fied association  refuses  to  bargain. 

Current  Farm  Bureau  policy  as 
adopted  in  the  Houston  Convention  in 
1970  states: 

There  Is  a  need  to  Improve  the  legal  foun- 
dation upon  which  farmers  can  build  their 
own  effective  marketing  and  bargaining  pro- 
grams. Congresa  should  enact  legislation  to 
improve  the  opportunity  for  feinner  con- 
troUed  marketing  organizations  to  succeed. 

I  feel  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Bargaining  Act  of  1971  accomplishes 
this  policy  objective  admirably. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  FTPS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFOBKXA 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  1967  the  then  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  ordered  his  OfiSce  of 
International  Security  Affairs  to  compile 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ongoing 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  copy  of  this  mas- 
sive 47-volume  study,  containing  mate- 
rial ranging  from  "Confidential"  to  "Top 
Secret"  and  above,  was  purloined  and 
given  to  the  New  York  Times  in  mid- 
March.  In  a  fit  of  irresQonsibility  of  a 
magnitude  unusual  even  for  the  Times — 
not  known  to  be  close  mouthed  with  ma- 
terial which  could  possibly  be  used  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States — the  paper  be- 
gan publishing  a  series  of  articles  con- 
talnln^r  documents  straight  from  the 
classlfled  study. 

When  the  Times  series  was  cut  off  by 
Justice  Department  action,  other  news- 
papers, feeling  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  that  the  Times  after  all 
these  years  had  finally  "proved"  that  we 
had  started  the  war,  picked  up  the  bail 

When  the  Justice  Deoartmoit  at- 
tempted to  enjoin  the  Washington  Post 
from  Its  participation  in  the  ongoing  orgy 
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of  journalistic  revelation  of  stolen  top 
secret  material.  Judge  Gerhard  Gesell, 
best  luiown  for  his  attempt  last  fall  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  a  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity, came  leaping  forth  exoounding  on 
the  public's  right  to  know  and  overturned 
the  Attorney  General's  restraining  order. 

All  in  all  there  was  quite  an  uproar  and, 
in  truth,  the  seriousness  of  the  violations 
of  necessary  security  practices  cannot  be 
underestimated.  However,  the  general 
hubbub  seemed  to  concern  not  so  much 
the  violation  of  national  security  prac- 
tices, but  rather  the  substance  of  the 
information  which  was  revealed.  To  any- 
one who  has  paid  close  attention  to  the 
goings-on  in  Southeast  Asia  there  was 
nothing  substantially  new  revealed  in  the 
documents  published  by  the  Times. 

The  Times  tried  hard  to  transform 
various  U.S.  contingency  plans  into  dark 
plottings.  Fortunately  most  people  real- 
ize that  plans  for  military  activity,  given 
certain  circumstances  are.  and  must  be, 
prepared  in  advance.  At  this  very  moment 
there  are  no  doubt  plans  formulated  for 
depositing  our  nuclear  arsenal  on  the 
Moscow  region  in  the  event  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  United  States.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  we  are  going  to 
Initiate  an  attack  on  Moscow  at  any 
predetermined  time  in  the  future. 

South  Vietnamese  guerrilla  opera- 
tions which  were  being  carried  on  prior 
to  our  large  scale  deployment  of  troops 
to  Vietnam  in  1965  were  given  top  billing 
in  the  Times  story,  to  the  point  where 
one  m*ght  be  led  to  assume  that  they 
were  the  secret  cause  of  the  war.  Infor- 
mation concerning  these  operations  was 
nothing  new.  In  July  1964,  Nguyene  Cao 
Ky,  then  head  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force,  had  announced  to  all  the 
world  that  for  the  last  3  years  the  South 
Vietnamese  had  been  sending  small 
teams  on  clandestine  missions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  slow  the  flow  of  men  and  ma- 
terial coming  from  the  North. 

There  is  very  little  coverage  by  the 
Times  given  to  the  situation  existing  in 
South  Vletncun  at  the  time  these  opera- 
tions were  underway.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  since  1961  the  Vietcong 
had  been  undertaking  multlbattalion  size 
operations  in  South  Vietnam  and 
through  terrorist  operations  assassinat- 
ing or  abducting  close  to  1,000  South 
Vietnamese  per  month. 

During  1964,  when  the  south's  guer- 
rilla operations  were  at  their  very  mod- 
est peak,  the  following  incidents  are  in- 
dicative of  the  situation  which  com- 
pelled South  Vietnam  to  take  some  ac- 
tion aimed  at  checking  the  Infiltration 
from  the  north.  In  February  of  1964,  the 
Communists  initiated  a  series  of  bombing 
attacks  in  Saigon.  In  April,  the  district 
capital  of  Kleo  Long  In  the  southern 
tip  of  the  Mekong  Delta  was  overrun  by 
Communist  forces.  In  May,  the  Vietcong 
sank  a  UjB.  helicopter  ship  In  Saigon 
harbor.  In  July,  enemy  forces  overran 
the  Special  Forces  camp  at  Polel  Krong, 
partially  overran  the  Special  Forces 
camp  at  Nam  Dong,  and  were  posing 
an  immediate  threat  to  Saigon  itself.  In 
November,  the  enemy  mortared  the  ma- 
jor UB.  air  bfue  at  Blen  Hoa  and  com- 
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pletely  captured  the  second  largest  prov- 
ince in  South  Vietnam.  In  December,  the 
33d  South  Vietnamese  Ranger  Battalion 
and  the  4th  South  Vietnamese  Marine 
Battalion  were  ambushed  and  destroyed 
and  the  first  elements  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Regular  Army,  the  95th.  32d,  and 
101st  regiments,  were  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  south  to  supplement  the 
thousands  of  troops  already  infiltrated. 

As  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  recently 
pointed  out,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
classified  material  to  figure  out  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  Vietnam  given  the 
situation  described  above.  The  token 
South  Vietnamese  guerrilla  operations 
in  response  to  this  activity  would  hardly 
seem  to  have  been  overly  aggressive, 
much  less  the  cause  of  the  war. 

If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious,  per- 
haps the  best  solution  to  the  declasafica- 
tion  controversy  would  be  to  take  the 
tons  and  tons  of  paper  on  which  various 
contingency  plans,  threat  assessments, 
and  policy  studies  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  written  and  dump  the  en- 
tire mass  into  Haiphong  Harbor.  By  the 
time  North  Vietnam  is  able  to  clear  their 
major  port  they  will  have  run  out  of 
supplies  and  the  war  will  be  over. 


OPERAITON  CANNIKIN 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  previous 
statement,  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  28,  1971,  I  voiced  my  opposition 
to  the  proposed  underground  5  megaton 
nuclear  test  called  "Operation  Cannikin" 
which  is  plaimed  by  the  AEC  for  this 
fall  in  the  Aleutisui  Islands  off  Alaska,  at 
Amchitka. 

Since  my  June  28,  1971,  statement,  I 
read  an  sulicle  which  further  supports 
my  concern  on  this  urgent  issue.  The 
article  is  taken  from  the  Living  Wilder- 
ness, and  is  entitled,  "The  Nuclear  Sword 
of  Damocles"  by  Lenore  Marshall.  Since 
we  shall  be  debating  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972  this  Thursday  in 
the  House,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  article : 

Thx  Nuclsai  Swoao  or  Damocles 
(By  Lenore  Marshall) 

A  short  while  ago  another  nuclear  accident 
occurred.  An  underground  vreapons  test,  sup- 
posedly self-contained,  produced  a  radioactive 
cloud  that  traveled  at  least  460  miles,  with 
fallout  at  Its  site  that  affected  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  to  be  evacuated  and  de- 
contaminated, and  for  whom  ultimate 
damage  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 

During  the  years  since  Hiroshima — the 
short  years  previous  to  this  newest  atomic 
accident  (which  was  the  I7th  underground 
test  that  has  leaked,  according  to  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announcements)  — we 
have  recognized  to  our  sorrow  and  terror  that 
our  entire  planet  has  joined  the  wilderness 
in  its  struggle  for  survival;  not  only  the 
wilderness  but  the  whole  world  la  in  perU. 
Nothing,  no  matter  how  remote,  Is  Inunune. 
Oreat  tracts  of  fertUe  land,  plant  life  and 
animal  life  In  forests,  plains,  oceans,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  have  been  joined  by  human  life 
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In  the  danger  of  extinction.  The  greatest 
threat  to  the  oontl nuance  of  animal,  veg- 
etable, and  human  existence  comes  from  the 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles  that  hangs  over 
our  haada 

By  great  good  luck,  despite  the  minor 
aocldenta,  there  has  not  yet  been  a  maaslve 
release.  However,  since  sources  of  nuclear 
contamination  are  proliferating,  the  chances 
of  a  major  disaster  are  also  Increasing,  such 
a  disaster  could  devastate  a  nuimber  of  states 
and  cause  thousands  more  cases  of  cancer 
and  genetic  defects  and  deaths.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  radioactive 
pollutants  and  other  poUutants  such  as  DDT, 
NTA,  oil,  and  automobUe  exhaust.  All  the 
latter  are  stable  oompounds,  and  there  are 
posslbUltles  of  eliminating  them  or  of  render- 
ing them  harmless.  But  radioactive  atoms  are 
deranged  atoms  whose  high-energy  emissions 
from  the  nucleus  cannot  be  stopped  or, 
presto,  made  innocent  by  a  lawsuit  or  a  wave 
of  a  wand;  they  taper  off  at  tnelr  own  rate — 
340.000  years  for  radioactive  plutonlum  239, 
which  happens  to  be  a  basic  element  in  both 
the  mUitary  and  peaceful  application  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Cockroaches  are  said  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  radiation  quite  nicely.  Other 
animals,  wUd  or  otherwise,  fare  worse. 

Since  there  Is  no  way  to  turn  off  radio- 
activity, nuclear  pollution  Is  In  a  class  by 
Itself.  Therefore,  to  whatever  extent  Is  pos- 
sible, we  must  prevent  any  more  of  It  from 
occurring. 

We  are  already  the  legacy  of  some  earlier 
activities — radium  from  uranium  mine 
wastes  eroding  into  the  Colorado  and  Into 
other  rivers,  plutonlum  338  In  the  atmos- 
phere from  a  misfired  navigational  satellite 
(1964),  and  fallout  from  the  atmospheric 
nuclear  bomb  tests.  They  are  all,  of  course, 
still  with  us.  For  instance  some  of  the  radio- 
active cesium  137  wUl  sUIl  be  around  300 
years  from  now  and  radioactive  carbon  14 
another  57,000  years.  The  strontlimi  90  fall- 
out created  by  atmospheric  tests  was  enough 
to  work  its  way  into  the  bones  of  almost 
every  child  tested  for  it  In  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  according  to  Anthony  Smith 
{The  Body).  Since  all  radiation  exposure  is 
assumed  to  be  harmful,  whether  it  comes 
from  bombs,  medical  X-rays,  nuclear  power 
plants,  rocks,  or  the  stars,  what  counts  is 
the  amount  we  accumulate  and  which  we 
can  still  limit.  The  only  hopeful  thing  to  be 
said  about  this  peril  is  that  it  is  still  possible 
to  control  it,  keeping  doses  of  radiation  to 
safer  permissible  levels. 

The  biggest  radioactive  burial  ground  In 
the  world  lies  In  Nevada  only  75  miles  from 
Las  Vegas,  and  consists  of  250  square  miles 
ot  contaminated  desert  surface  pocketed  with 
deadly  plutonlum  339.  Under  the  surface,  as 
well,  lie  hundreds  of  pools  of  radioactivity: 
some  radioactive  tritium  is  contained  In  the 
waters  beneath  the  surface.  This  no-man's- 
land  is  mentioned  In  a  paragraph  within  a 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  If  an  earthquake  or  some  other  dis- 
aster, man-made  or  natural,  were  to  strike 
this  land,  there  is  no  knowing  how  vast 
would  be  the  damage. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  pol- 
lutant destruction  related  to  A.E.C.  blasts 
and  experiments.  There  Is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating how  much  radioactivity  is  being  re- 
leased to  the  environment  from  all  sources; 
however,  what  Is  known  Is  that  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  and  the  damage  from  It  are 
adding  up.  Since  1967  the  AEC.  to  date  has 
conducted  over  200  tests  In  Nevada,  plus  two 
In  Mississippi  and  two  In  Alaska.  During 
1970,  through  October  14,  the  United  States 
detonated  23  underground  bombs,  the  Rus- 
sians six.  An  estimated  33  per  cent  of  the 
underground  explosions  vent  some  radio- 
activity into  the  air  and,  probably,  gases 
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seep  to  the  surface  eventuaUy  from  aU  of 
them.  Bagardtng  Alaaka,  an  A.E.C.  contrac- 
tor has  calculated  that  the  MILROW  teat  in 
October  1900  could  start  discharging  radio- 
active hydrogen  into  the  ocean  in  six  years 
and  continue  discharging  for  the  subsequent 
60  years.  In  1966  ecologlst  O.  O.  Polykarpov 
warned  that  the  oceans  already  have  all  the 
radioactivity  that  they  can  tolerate  and  that 
fish  embryos  show  damage.  Nonetheless  new 
underground  tests,  the  largest  we  have  ever 
held,  are  being  planned  for  Alaska,  and  in  an 
active  earthquake  zone. 

Prom  sources  other  than  nuclear  bomb 
tests  the  danger  and  the  damage  proliferate. 
There  are  about  20  experimental  nuclear 
power  plants  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  now;  the  A.E.C.  expects  to  license  460 
to  660  more  In  the  next  30  years.  Bach  plant 
accumulates  in  one  year  as  much  long-lived 
radioactivity  as  in  several  hundred  Hiroshima 
bombs.  Construction  and  active  preparations 
are  presently  occurring  in  28  states  and  In 
Puerto  Rico.  Peaceful  "nowshare"  under- 
ground bomb  tests,  proposed  by  the  hun- 
dreds, would  create  contaminated  gas,  oil, 
and  possibly  copper  tor  nationwide  distribu- 
tion. PUot  projects  have  been  blasted  in  Ari- 
zona and  Colorado;  Wyoming  is  probably 
next.  Nine  "Plowshare"  excavation  bomb  ex- 
periments for  building  canals  and  harbors 
have  produced  contaminants;  a  recent  one 
produced  radioactive  air  as  far  from  the 
Nevada  teat  site  as  Boise.  Idaho.  Thus  the 
"peaceful  atom,"  a  kindly-sounding  bene- 
factor, may  require  a  bit  more  assessnte^. 

Radioactive  material  is  being  more  and 
more  widely  used  in  industry,  raising  prob- 
lems of  disposal.  In  Florida,  the  country's 
first  commercial  nuclear  sewage  disposal 
plant  is  Tising  radioactive  cobalt.  Storage  of 
radioactive  wastes  is  a  mammoth  problem. 
Altogether,  there  are  over  100  million  gal- 
lons of  high-level  radioactive  waste  stored  in 
tanks  in  South  Carolina,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  New  York  states.  Storage  tanks  tend 
to  disintegrate  under  the  Intense  radioactive 
bombardment  and  heat:  so  far,  60,000  gal- 
lons have  leaked  from  such  tanks  into  the 
ground.  The  A.E.C.  is  working  on  techniques 
for  soUdifying  the  waste,  but  the  process  is 
so  expensive  that  the  A.E.C.  hopes  to  dump 
millions  of  gallons  of  unsolidifled  waste  into 
underground  excavations  along  the  Savan- 
nah River.  At  the  A.E.C.'s  Hanford  installa- 
tion, there  are  open  "dribble  trenches"  for 
so-called  "low  level"  wastes.  In  March  1970, 
ducks  drinking  from  these  trenches  were 
found  to  be  so  radioactive  that  eating  them 
would  give  a  person  five  times  the  annual 
"pennlsslble"  dose  of  radiation.  And  oysters 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  are  re- 
concentrating  radioactive  zinc  released  far 
upstream  at  Hanford.  In  New  Mexico,  radio- 
active waste  is  pumped  into  deep  wells, 
stored,  and  allowed  to  seep  into  deaert  soil. 
Monitoring  has  sometimes  been  casvial.  At 
one  commercial  plant  in  West  Valley.  New 
York,  after  official  denials  of  hazard,  a  group 
of  citizens  found  radioactive  levels  in  a 
creek  to  be  30.000  to  100.000  times  higher 
than  levels  permitted  by  the  A.E.C.  During 
a  test  of  the  nuclear  space  rockets  In  Ne- 
vada in  1965,  levels  of  air  contamination  on 
U.S.  highway  95  between  Reno  and  Las  Vegas 
rose  temporarily  to  200,000  times  their  nor- 
mal level. 

When  plutonlum  239  falls  on  the  test  site 
In  Nevada,  the  land  is  fenced  off  and  posted. 
The  problem  Is  how  to  confine  that  plu- 
tonlum to  that  fenced-off  place,  against  wind 
and  oxidation,  for  the  next  240.000  years — 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  hurt  us. 
Near  Denver,  Colorado,  local  scientists  have 
proven  that  significant  amounts  of  Plu- 
tonium have  escaped  from  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  where  warheads  are  manufactured. 
After  denying  the  posalbUlty,  the  A.E.C.  has 
confirmed  the  findings. 
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A  recent  medical  report  in  the  Joumml  of 
the  American  Medicml  Association  states 
that  among  the  young  people  of  Rongelap 
Atoll  in  the  Pacific  who  were  accidentally 
exposed  to  fallout  dxiring  the  lOM  teats,  the 
majority  have  developed  thyroid  abnor- 
malities, many  of  them  malignant. 

Today's  envlronmntal  crisis  proves  that 
much  modem  technology  now  actually  func- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  society.  It  has 
become  disoriented  from  society.  Science  and 
scientists  are  not  omniscient;  In  fact  many 
scientists  are  attached  to  ^leclal  Interests 
m  government  and  Industry.  As  Doctors  John 
W.  Oofman  and  Arthur  R.  Tamplln  say  of 
science  and  technology:  "They  offer  cred- 
ibility to  the  pn^xjaed  ABM  system  and 
thereby  offer  thlnkabllity  to  a  nuclear  war; 
they  create  the  illusion  that  if  we  really  get 
Into  trouble  with  our  environment,  science 
and  technology  will  be  able  to  rescue  us;  and 
they  divert  the  scientific  manpower  away 
from  more  meaningful  programs."  Thus, 
within  the  fact  that  there  are  seismic,  tidal 
wave,  and  radioactive  hazards  from  nuclear 
weapons -testing  underground,  there  lies  the 
greater  danger  that  weapons-testing  is  part 
of  a  general  framework  of  thinking  that  war 
is  thinkable. 

Doctors  Oofman  and  Tamplln  continue: 
"Science  In  Itself  is  not  bad  or  good;  that 
la  why  it  has  no  ethics.  Without  application, 
science  Is  meaningless.  But  most  of  science 
In  this  country  is  meant  to  be  applied,  and 
hence  the  government,  hand  in  glove  with 
Industry,  rules  over  science  by  controlling 
the  purse  strings.  .  .  .  Quite  obviously  we 
need  a  mechanism  for  effectively  criticizing 
present  day  science  and  technology,  and  for 
articulating  a  new  set  of  priorities  that  would 
lead  science  and  technology  to  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  society.  .  .  .  They  must  offer  alterna- 
tive programs  that  represent  routes  to  the 
solution  of  the  needs  of  society."  Doctors 
Oofman  and  Tamplln  propose  an  Adversary 
Center  to  consist  of  a  group  of  distinguished 
scientists  who  would  criticize  any  new  appli- 
cation of  science  until  It  has  been  Impartial- 
ly scrutinized.  In  terms  of  the  human  con- 
dition, an  Adversary  Center  would  assist 
technology,  and  would  base  Its  rationale  on 
the  continuance  of  life  of  the  human  species. 
It  would  take  up  arms  against  the  concept  of 
the  obliteration  of  man  and  of  his  beautiful 
earth,  his  wilderness  and  his  cities,  and  of 
the  civilization  he  has  buUt. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  ooimtry's  Increased 
need  for  electrical  power  necessitates  nu- 
clear plants  and  that  defense  needs  neces- 
sitate further  weapons  development.  As  for 
the  latter,  since  we  already  have  means  for 
overkill  bejrond  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  since  the  continuance  of  the  arms  race 
leads  to  a  deadly  tlt-for-tat  psychology  that 
can  only  end  in  catastrophe,  the  sooner  a 
moratorium  on  development  and  accumu- 
lation of  nuclear  weapons  is  called  the  safer 
we  shall  be.  If  the  world  aims  at  universal 
disarmament,  perhaps  elephants  and  seals 
and  eagles  and  sparrows  and  pine  trees  and 
fish  and  roses  and  children  will  survive.  A 
moratorium  on  the  burgeoning  nuclear  re- 
actor business  must  similarly  be  called. 

What  are  some  of  the  alternatives?  With- 
out nuclear  energy  would  there  be  brown- 
outs? Would  a  million  sparklers  around  ad- 
vertisements be  cut  in  half?  Would  the  elec- 
tric carving  knife  not  cut?  The  answer  is 
that  we  can  obtain  the  power  we  need.  The 
lights  will  not  go  out.  Even  if  this  were  the 
case,  one  must  ask  which  Is  more  impor- 
tant: more  lights  or  life  Itself?  Moreover 
there  are  safer  alternative*  to  nuclear  elec- 
tricity. There  is  the  further  development  of 
fossil  fuel,  which  may  be  better  utUlzed 
and  made  "clean"  by  means  of  new  proc- 
esses. There  should  be  Investigation  of  mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs  (MHD)  and  work  on  fu- 
sion   and    geothermal    energies.    Promising 
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work  U  being  dcm*  to  deralop  Um  um  of 
■oUr  mumitf;  it  la  nkl  tbst  tbm  •un'a  bast 
telUng  on  D— th  VsUoy  aloa»  oould  aolTe 
ft  multttiid«  of  powar  amU.  Oertftlnly,  mucb 
•laetrJA  toartj  tbftt  !•  waatad  today  ooulid  b« 
ooqaarratL 

Tha  pubUc  la  aatlUad  to  damanrt  Intor- 
matlon  from  tti»  soTenuxMnt  ami  to  aay, 
StopI  to  nucJaar  lUagar  until  plana  are  aub- 
mittad  for  impartial  acrutlny.  Thare  are  a 
numbar  of  cttlaan  groupa  wlUeh  are  flgbt- 
ing  for  aafaty  from  nuolaar  poUutton.  Two 
aaw  cnmmlttaaa  have  raoently  bean  launcb- 
ad,  ona  to  act  as  a  rlaaring  bouaa  and  ac- 
tion center  to  bring  about  aaXeguaida.  the 
otbar  aa  an  Information  and  educational 
center.  Tbay  are,  rwpectlvely,  Taak  Force 
Against  Nuclear  Pollution  and  Gltlaana 
Committee  for  Nuclear  RaepnnlbUlty.  Tbmj 
may  be  reacbed  tbrougb  Suite  1300,  111  Bast 
S8th  Street.  New  York. 

TtM  marvel  of  our  maaa  aoelaty,  of  our 
Intricate  ctnilaatlon,  of  our  astabUalimanta 
and  vast  Imperaonal  structurea.  is  that  the 
LcdiTidual  can  always  do  something.  The  In- 
dividual has  always  performed  miracles,  and 
be  still  can.  He  can  save  his  wlldemeas,  he 
can  save  animal  and  vegetable  life,  ha  can 
save  himself.  He  can  understand  his  predic- 
ament, &nd  If  he  has  the  will  to  do  so  he 
can  take  stepe  to  save  what  he  lovea;  one 
man — one  woman — can  start  to  build  a 
bridge  whereon  others  may  walk.  Will  in- 
dividuals tackle  this  new  proliferating  dan- 
ger before  It  is  too  late? 


INEQUITY  AND  UNFAIRNESS  IN 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OV    LOUIKIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  year 
the  Federal  Govemmoit  distributed  $55,- 
011,910.37  among  26  States  as  their  right- 
ful share  of  revenues  from  Federal  lands 
within  their  borders. 

In  Wyoming.  Federal  lands  produced 
$50,112,711.23.  of  which  $18,793.2<«.ll— 
or  37  Vi  percent — was  returned  to  the 
State. 

No  one  argues  that  Wyoming  is  not  en- 
titled to  that  money,  for  It  Is  the  State 
government  that  paves  the  roads,  edu- 
cates the  children,  and  provides  literally 
hundreds  of  aervlcea  which  make  produc- 
tion on  those  Federal  lands  possible. 

Last  year,  Federal  lands  off  the  shores 
of  Louisiana  produced  more  than  $237.- 
000,000  in  revenues.  Louisiana,  which 
provides  the  services  which  make  off- 
shore production  possible,  shared  not  one 
dime  of  those  revenues. 

The  Inequity  and  unfairness  of  this 
arrangement  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
recent  series  of  articles  and  editorials  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayime.  I  am 
inserting  them  In  the  Rscoro  and  call- 
ing them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

DmazKnvATioif — Piiih*t  Oi  ilk,  or  RavsMus 
Shauwo 

Paderal  lands  in  Wyoming  in  1970  pro- 
duced $60,113,711^3. 

The  federal  government  kept  $31,330,444.43 
at  tbeae  revenuea  and  reCuriMd  •18,793.- 
308.71  to  the  SUte  of  Wyoming. 

Federal  lands  off  the  shores  of  T.n.rt^i»n^ 
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in  1970  produced  man  than  8337,000,000  In 
continuing  and  liii  leMJiig  twvwniws. 

Ttaa  federal  p»rammant  kapt  aU  tSiase 
revenuea.  retianlng  nottUng  to  tbs  State  of 
IxwiMana 

The  return  to  Wyooalng  of  37^  par  cent 
of  revenuea  produced  ftom  federal  lands 
tbere.  In  our  optnlon,  was  Just.  On  t2ie  other 
band,  ttte  failure  of  the  fedei«l  gorarament 
to  return  any  part  of  tbe  rwvenuea  It  rw- 
oelTBd  firom  fedaiml  lands  off  I^jolatana's 
coast  to  IxiolBlana  seems  to  us  rank  dlaerlml- 
naUon,  patently  unjust. 

Wyoming  deeerved  every  cent  tliat  It  re- 
ceived from  tbe  federal  lands  revenuee. 
Tbeee  revenues  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced If  tbat  state  had  not  provided  hun- 
dreds at  expensive  servloee  for  men  and 
wcoMn  wbo  worked  to  obtain  produetkm.  It 
provided  them  and  tbatr  families  roads,  edu- 
oatloo.  police  and  fire  proteotlon.  health  and 
recreatloaal  senrtcaa  and  hundreda  of  other 
governmental  neceslttea. 

Why  did  Loutrtana  reoetve  nothing  trom 
the  offshore  federal  lands?  It  provided  the 
same  expenstve  senloee  thart  were  provided 
by  Wyoming,  perhape  even  more,  for  the 
thousands  of  workers  who  man  drilling  rigs 
and  oU  platfonne,  crew  boats  and  pipelines 
and  who  do  oountleas  other  things  that  are 
neceaaary  to  make  the  offshore  federal  lands 
productive. 

A  mu<^  needed  act  of  Congress,  approved 
by  the  Preeldent,  could  end  this  Inequity. 
Such  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

New  law  should  treat  federal  lands  off  the 
shorea  of  the  30  coastal  states  Just  as  exist- 
ing law  tnats  federal  lands  within  36  states 
All  theee  states,  except  Alaska,  receive  a  37^ 
per  cent  share  of  revenues  frcm  oil,  gas, 
sulphur,  ooal,  potash,  salt  and  phoqAate 
prcNluoed  from  federal  lands  or  from  former 
publlo  dmnaln  lands  to  which  tbe  central 
govemBoent  retained  mineral  rights. 

Alaska,  with  a  population  of  397,007 — com- 
pared with  Loulsana's  3,664,310 — received 
88.663.976.13  as  Its  share  of  federal  lands 
revenuea  In  1070.  When  it  beeame  a  state 
Alaska  sought  and  got  00  per  cent  of  the 
revenues  from  federal  lands  In  that  49th 
state.  When  a  transportation  controversy  is 
settled,  the  value  of  Alasksui  dl  production 
wUl  be  Bstronomlcal,  and  Alaska's  share  of 
federal  lands  revenuee  wlU  skyrocket.  For 
the  moment,  ecologlsts  are  delaying  prodiK- 
tlon  as  they  debate  whether  Alaskan  oil 
ahould  be  delivered  to  market  by  piptellne 
or  by  tankers. 

Already  production  of  oil.  gas  and  other 
minerals  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
represents  16  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
production.  This  offshore  production  Is  grow- 
ing, and  the  Nixon  administration  has  estab- 
lished as  national  policy  acceleration  of  min- 
erals production  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  Atlantic  and  Paolflo  Oceans  and  the  Bay 
of  Alaska.  Knowledgeable  oil  men  predict 
probSiblllty  of  production  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 

Unlees  the  federal  govemm«nt  sU^m  treat- 
ing ooastal  states  like  stepchildren,  however, 
the  Nixon  Administration  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  carry  through  this  national  policy. 

Tbe  attorney  general  of  Florida  already 
has  raised  a  warning  sign.  He  has  s\Md  the 
Department  of  tbe  Interior  to  prevent  drill- 
ing for  oU  and  gas  In  what  that  department 
claims  as  federal  lands  off  the  Florida  coast. 
Under  existing  law.  Florida  has  much  to 
loae  and  nothing  to  gain  by  permitting  ex- 
ploration for  and  production  of  minerals  off 
Its  shores.  This  exploration  and  production 
will  add  to  the  expenses  of  the  state  without 
compensating  the  state  for  the  burden  of 
providing  additional  governmental  services. 

Only  one  member  of  the  Congress,  Sen. 
WUUam  Proxmire.  Dem.,  Wis.,  has  written 
this  newspaper  that  he  dlaac^«es  with  Its 
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poBltloa  regarding  tbe  need  for  sharing  of 
revenues  from  an  federal  lands,  Inabora  and 
offabore. 

"AU  the  paople."  tbe  distlngnlahed  sena- 
tor lnats«a,  own  the  federal  lands  off  tbe 
shorea  of  Washington,  of  California,  of  Texas, 
of  I<oulslana.  of  Florida,  of  MaswchuaoHs, 
of  Maine  and  of  other  ooastal  lands. 

"All  tbe  people,"  we  renUnd  him,  own 
alao  the  federal  lands  in  Wyoming,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  in  Utah;  but  "aU  the  people" 
dont  make  the  same  oontrtbution  to  the 
productivity  of  those  lands  that  is  made  by 
people  of  Wyoming,  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
In  recognition  or  fbelr  contributions  Wyo- 
ming in  1970  shared  818.793.386.71.  New 
Mexico,  813,964336.88  axKl  Utah,  83,400,- 
883.03. 

Tbe  members  of  Congress  wtM  oppoae  dis- 
crimination and  seek  equity  should  move 
quickly  to  aohleve  JusUce  for  the  ooastal 
states. 

SiamncANT  Strrrowr  rot  Shasikc 

Welcome  support  for  efforts  to  obtain 
equity  for  coastal  states  in  the  sharing  of 
revenues  produced  by  offshore  federal  lands 
has  come  from  a  knowledgeable  qiiarter. 

The  American  Association  of  Oilwell  I>riU- 
ing  Contractors  knows  what  it  takes  to  ex- 
plore for  and  produce  petroleum  and  gas. 
Employment  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
Is  required  for  these  operations. 

As  the  association  p<Mnted  out  in  a  reao- 
lutioc  adopted  in  San  Francisco  by  its  di- 
rectors, states  adjacent  to  offshore  operations 
XBXtat  pay  the  ccst  of  providing  many  essen- 
tial and  expensive  services  to  these  many 
thousands  of  employes  and  their  families. 

"But."  the  association  very  aptly  obeerved, 
"the  states  are  not  receiving  any  revenues 
In  taxes  from  minerals  produced  on  offshore 
federal  lands.  All  revenue  from  offahcre  min- 
erals goes  to  tbe  federal  government.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  .  .  . 
sharing  revenues  from  federal  lands  with 
states  where  the  land  is  located." 

The  association  urges  Congress  to  "end 
this  grievous  inequity  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion" to  share  the  offshore  revenues  with 
coastal  states  which  make  possible  the  off- 
shore production. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  has 
in  Its  fllee  several  bills  to  end  this  inequity. 

Action  on  this  legislation,  in  our  opinion. 
Is  long  overdue.  Louisiana's  potent  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress,  we  believe,  should  move 
together,  toward  getting  an  adequate  bill 
on  the  floor  at  the  House.  There,  we  are 
oonfldent,  it  wUl  receive  surprtalngly  strong 
support — provided  the  merits  of  and  need 
for  this  legislation  are  forcefully  presented. 


STATxa  Or  866,000,000  m  U.S.  Land 

RavsNuu 

(By  Edgar  Poe) 

WMRlNaTON.— A  total  ot  865.011.910.37  was 
distributed  among  38  states  that  rtiared  in 
1970  calendar  year  yields  from  federal  lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  record  shows. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska,  each  state 
having  public  lands  receives  twice  a  year 
from  the  federal  government  payments  of 
37.6  per  cent  of  federal  revenuea  collected 
within  that  state  from  mineral  leasing 
bonuses,  rental,  and  royalties. 

Alaaka,  under  lU  Stat^ood  Act.  knew  all 
the  tricks  when  it  came  into  the  union,  l^us 
Alaska  sought  and  receives  90  per  cent  of 
mineral  leasing  revenues.  With  more  and 
mora  development  taking  place.  Alaska's 
yields  are  growing  each  year. 

Mineral  leasing  Includes  oil,  gas,  sulphur, 
coal,  potash,  sodium  and  phosphate  found 
on  federal  lands  or  on  former  public  domain 
lands  to  which  the  federal  government  still 
retains  mineral  rights. 
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LouisuNA  sHAxs  una 

Because  most  production  from  federal 
lands,  to  which  Louisiana  makes  substantial 
contributions,  is  from  offshore  fields  in  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico,  that  state  received  only  8313.- 
411.61.  Louisiana's  share  of  the  866.011,910.37 
total  was  less  than  .6  per  cent— or  exactly 
.567  per  cent. 

Louisiana,  under  existing  federal  law,  got 
no  part  of  the  federal  revenue  from  approxi- 
mately 340,000,000  barrels  of  oil  produced 
from  outer  Continental  Shelf  fields  off  its 
shores.  It  collected  no  severance  tax  on  this 
oil  and  received  no  proportion  of  the  royal- 
ties and  bonuses  collected  by  the  federal 
government.  In  addition  to  min^n^u  the 
yields  in  some  states  Include  revenues  from 
grazing  leases  and  the  sale  of  timber  and 
other  materials. 

Tbe  allocation  to  the  various  states  showed 
that  Oregon's  yields  from  the  37.5  per  cent 
sharing  formula  received  8163,633.63.  How- 
ever, 18  Oregon  counties  during  the  same 
period  received  more  than  836  million  from 
timber  sales  on  "revested"  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia railroad  tlmberlands.  These  sales  are 
conducted  under  a  different  law  from  the 
37.6  per  cent  formula. 

Federal  land  rectiptn  diviaUm  in  1970 

Alabama 816.814.43 

Alaska 8.653,976.13 

Arlimna 193,803.90 

Arkansas 19,633.39 

California 3,376,686.63 

Colorado   3,806,968.66 

Florida    41,864.97 

Idaho - 307,369.76 

Indiana 3.00 

Kansas 183,311.61 

Louisiana   313,411.51 

Michigan 16,860.44 

Mississippi 16,644.95 

Missouri    4.00 

Montana 3,743,307.73 

Nebraska 1,530.86 

Nevada    456,706.65 

New  Mexico 13,964.836.88 

Na«h  Dakota 301,501.67 

Oklahoma 170.136.60 

Oregon    163,533.63 

South    Dakota 166,647.84 

Utah 3,400,833.03 

Washington 10.173.14 

Wisconsin 16.70 

Wyoming    18,793,366.71 


66.011,910.37 


CONTINUXD  IMCXXASK 

Meantime,  records  compiled  by  the  Oeolo- 
glcal  Survey,  Department  of  Interior,  show 
that  oil  and  condensate,  and  gas  production 
from  offshore  leases  continued  to  incretue 
In  1970.  and  will  show  a  further  rise  this 
year  and  the  years  to  come,  qualified  sources 
in  Washington  report. 

Total  offshore  (state  and  federal)  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  condensate  represented  16  per 
cent,  and  gas  represented  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  U.8.  production  last  year. 

More  than  10  per  cent  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
now  come  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
The  percentage  Is  expected  t'  Increase  as  a 
major  exploration  program  off  the  Atlantic 
Gout  of  the  U.S..  and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska 
Is  being  encouraged  by  the  Nixon  Admini- 
stration in  a  new  five-year,  speed-up  sche- 
dule for  leasing  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

A  total  of  398378,000  barreU  of  oil  from 
offshore  Louisiana  was  produced  in  1970.  Of 
this  amount  16  per  cent  was  from  the  sub- 
merged state  lands,  and  84  per  cent  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Offshore  Louisiana  production  last  year 
compared  with  366,691,000  barrels  produced 
In  1969,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey. 
Offshore    Louisiana    production    was    sub- 
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stantlally  more  than  the  offshore  produc- 
tion of  Alaska,  California,  and  Texas  com- 
bined. The  total  production  for  the  four 
states  was  576,714.000  barrels  with  37  percent 
coming  from  state  submerged  lands  and  63 
percent  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of 
theee  states. 

Offshore  Alaska  producticm  in  1970  was  70,- 
007,000  barrels,  all  on  "state"  lands.  One  of 
the  biggest  oil  field  discoveries  in  yean  was 
made  a  few  yean  ago  on  the  so-called  North 
Slope  of  Alaska.  However,  production  has 
been  stymied  because  of  a  majcw  controversy 
for  months  involving  a  propoaed  pipeline  to 
transport  the  oU  to  the  UJ3.  Midweet  Off- 
shore production  In  1960,  all  on  state-owned 
lands,  totaled  60,887,000  barrels. 

California's  offshore  production  last  year 
was  104.383,000  barrels,  with  76  percent  on 
sta.te  submerged  lands  and  34  percent  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  production  in 
1970  compared  with  96,146,000  barrels  in 
I960. 

Texas'  offshore  production  last  year  was 
3,046.000  barrels,  36  percent  on  state  lands 
and  74  on  federal  lands.  Texas'  offshore  pro- 
duction has  declined  the  pest  three  yean. 
Production  in  1969  was  3.109,000  barrels, 
and  3,400.000  barrels  In  1968.  Last  year's 
Texas  submerged  land  production  repre- 
sented 36  percent  from  state  lands,  and  74 
percent  from  OC8. 

Coast  Shaus  Ukcxd  □«  U.S.  OnrsBou  Lams 
San  FaANciaco. — The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Oilwell  Drilling  Contracton,  throvigh 
its  board  of  directore,  has  urged  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  share  federal  revenues 
from  off-shore  minerals  production  with  the 
coastal  states. 

AdopUon  of  such  legislation,  the  associa- 
tion resolution  asserts,  would  end  "grievous 
inequity"  which  is  penalizing  states  which 
make  costly  contributions  to  tbe  production 
of  oil  and  gas  from  offshore  federal  lands 
but  do  not  share  In  fruits  of  that  produc- 
tion. 

The  association  represents  drilling  con- 
tractors throughout  the  nation.  Its  vice- 
presidents  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountain, 
Mld-Contlnent,  West  Texas-East  New  Mexico 
and  Northeast  Texas-North  Louisiana-South 
Arkansas  regions,  as  well  as  from  ooastal 
areas. 

lO-TO-l    BOOST 

Offshore  crude  oil  production,  the  associa- 
tion reported,  rose  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
10  to  1  between  1964  and  1970,  and  this  pro- 
duction now  represents  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  nation's  total — and  is  rtaing. 

Following  Is  a  statement  Issued  by  H.  B. 
"Hank"  Hawkins,  president,  and  Warren  L. 
Baker,  executive  vice-president  of  the  na- 
tional organizatlMi : 

"Recent  yean  have  seen  the  development 
of  extensive  oil  and  gas  production  located 
in  offshore  waten  of  the  United  States.  Off- 
shore crude  oU  production  has  risen  from 
133.000  barrels  per  day  in  1954  and  833.000 
barrels  in  1966  to  1,677,000  barrels  daily  In 
1970.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  crude  oil 
production  came  from  offshore  in  1970.  Sim- 
ilar increases  have  occiuxed  In  offshore  nat- 
ural gas  production.  Sulphur  and  salt  are 
other  minerals  now  produced  offshore.  Wa- 
ten off  the  coasts  of  Louisiana.  Texas  and 
California  account  for  all  the  oil  and  gas 
produced  offshore  today.  However,  the  future 
may  see  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  other  37  states  with  shores 
touching  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  tbe  Oreat  Lakes.  The 
federal  government  proposes  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources to  alleviate  prospective  shortages  and 
Is  contemplating  an  Atlantic  Ocean  leaa^ 
sale. 

"Development  of  extensive  offshore  oil  and 
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gas  production  has  given  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  persona.  Adjacent  states 
find  themselves  burdened  with  stsiimlng  tbe 
costs  of  providing  theee  persons  with  educa- 
tional facilities,  of  building  and  maintaining 
roads,  and  of  providing  police,  fire,  health 
and  other  services.  But  these  statea  are  not 
receiving  any  revenue  or  taxes  from  min- 
erals produced  mi  offshore  federal  lands.  AU 
revenue  from  offshore  minerals  goes  to  the 
federal  government.  This  Is  contrary  to  the 
established  policy  of  tbe  federal  government 
sharing  revenues  from  federal  lands  with 
states  where  the  land  Is  located.  The  State 
of  Alaska  receives  90  per  cent  of  aU  income 
from  federal  lands  within  Its  boundaries. 
while  all  other  statee  get  37^  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  from  federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

"The  board  of  directon  of  the  American 
Association  of  OUweU  DriUing  Contracton, 
duly  assembled  June  33,  1971,  in  San  nan- 
cisco,  does  hereby  urge  Congress  to  end  this 
grievous  inequity  by  enacting  legislation 
which  woiild  provide  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  share  offshore  mineral  revenuea  with 
the  respective  coastal  states  on  the  same  baals 
as  It  now  shares  the  revenue  from  federal 
lands  within  the  borden  of  a  state. 


ECOLOOY:  PESTICIDE  MAKERS' 
BtTTE  NOIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  icxasoTTBZ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  outlines  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  working  out  an  eqiiitable  bal- 
ssxce  between  ecology  and  pest  control: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  11.  1971) 

Ecoloct:  Paaiicmt  Mtims'  Bftn  Nona 
(By  Oerd  WUcke) 

PlOOOCnS    tKCBKASXNOLT    QUTT    THX    BTTSDnCSS 

How  to  kill  insects  and  weeds,  satisfy  en- 
vironmentalist and  make  a  doUar — all  at  the 
same  time — has  become  a  triple  headache 
for  an  increasing  number  of  pesticide 
producera. 

A  lengthening  list  of  chemical  companies 
found  a  cure  by  quitting  the  business. 

Most  cited  economic  considerations,  but 
some  said  privately  that  they  were  tired  of 
justifying  their  efforts  to  ecological  critics, 
or  expressed  fear  that  the  propoeed  Federal 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  would 
be  too  burdensome. 

Even  among  companies  tbat  continue 
making  insecticides,  herbicides,  mlticides, 
fungicides  and  rodenticides,  the  feeling  pre- 
vails that  the  shape  of  legislation  to  even- 
tually come  from  Washington  will  strongly 
Influence  their  research  and  development 
effort,  which  they  now  fear  has  reached  a 
plateau. 

Their  concern  is  based  on  the  realization 
that  chemical  pesticides  will  be  needed  untU 
ways  are  found  to  control  pestJ  biologically. 
To  develop  biological  controls,  however,  both 
will  take  time  and  money. 

H.  L.  StrautM,  a  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  agricultural  chemical 
division  of  the  Stauffer  Chemical  Company, 
said  last  week  that  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  could  produce  enough  food 
without  pesticides. 

He  estimated  tbat  the  annual  losses  of 
crop  and  Uvestock  to  peats  approached  830- 
bUlton  in  this  country  alone.  If  pesticides 
were  withdrawn  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion, as  many  people  concerned  about  ecol- 
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ogy  demand,  total  output  of  crops  and  11t*<- 
stock  would  be  reduced  toy  30  per  cent. 

XliialnatlQB  of  peeUddea,  be  aMerrwI. 
would  alao  Inoreaae  the  price  at  farm  prod- 
ueta  by  SO  par  cent  to  TS  per  cent. 

Wbat  are  oompaAlea  apeodtnc  on  peatlddea 
leeearch  and  developmeiu? 

▲  tuTT^  conducted  a  few  months  aco  by 
the  National  Acrteultursl  Chemical  Aaaoda- 
tlon  amoof  oompanlea  that  account  for  81 
per  cent  a€  total  peettrtde  satea  staowa  that 
they  tneraaaed  tbetr  apendlag  from  tsa.ft- 
mlllkm  in  1987  to  MB.B-mllUon  in  l»70.  Out- 
lays this  year.  It  U  eetUnated.   wlU  reach 

During  the  1967-70  span,  ezpendltores  for 
research  and  defvlopment  roae  by  33  per 
cent,  while  salaa  moved  up  only  13  per  cent, 
from  $830-mllllon  in  1907  to  $7aa-mimon 
last  year. 

There  are  other  flcures  underlining  the 
concern  of  peetldde  makers. 

During  the  same  S-year  period,  ezpendl- 
turea  on  regulatory  maintenance,  involving 
safety  and  enTlronmental  teetlng,  rose  from 
•7-nUlllon  to  •18-mllUon,  a  Jump  of  139  per 


The  oompanlea  alio  estimated  that  the  coat 
of  discovering  a  new  peetldde  roee  from  $3.4- 
mllhon  to  •A.fi-mllllon. 

By  the  same  token,  the  time  spent  from 
dlaoovsry  to  the  point  where  a  product  was 
marketable  roee  from  00  months  to  77 
months.  Tills  was  aooompanled  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  reeearch,  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  cancellations  or 
suspension  of  peetldde  regletrAtlona.  from 
25  m  1987  to  138  last  year. 

Although  the  survey  did  not  cover  com- 
panies that  quit  the  pesticide  business,  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee last  March  brought  out  that  their  num- 
bers are  increasing. 

R.  E.  Naegele,  manager  of  the  agricultural 
departmenit  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
ideuttfled  some  of  them.  His  list  included 
Olln,  Hooker  Chemleal,  Allied  Chemical,  In- 
ternational Mineral  and  Chemicals,  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  American  Oil. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Naegele  said  com- 
panies such  as  Cbemagro,  Shdl,  Monsanto, 
Velatcol  and  Dow  had  cut  back  significantly 
on  the  people  they  employed  and  the  money 
they  were  able  to  spend. 

Asked  by  a  committee  member — the  hear- 
ings were  in  connection  with  the  new  Pes- 
Udde  Control  Act — whether  Dow  had 
brought  any  new  pesticides  on  the  market 
during  the  past  five  years  that  had  become 
winners.  Mr.  Naegele  said  that  Dow  had  bad 
none. 

He  added  that  Dow  had  developed  several 
products,  "but  they  certainly  have  not  been 
successful  because  they  cannot  get  the  labels 
(approval  by  regulatory  agencies  to  market 
the  products)  as  yet." 

Mr.  Naegele  said  that  getting  approval  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  slowdown  In 
market  introductions  of  new  pesticides.  In 
addition,  be  said,  there  has  been  a  "tremen- 
dous Increase  In  requests  for  Information  to 
prow,  reprove  or  sutwtantlate  thlnga  people 
have  known  for  10  or  30  years." 

Several  other  companies  voiced  similar 
complaints  in  explaining  why  they  quit  the 
pesticide  business. 

One  company  spokesman  commented :  "The 
government  agendas  have  been  rather  am- 
blguoiis  as  far  as  data  goes.  We  have  been  in  a 
situation  where  we  were  asked  for  Informa- 
tion. When  we  came  up  with  it,  the  rulea  of 
the  game  had  changed.  We  feel  now  there  are 
other  areas  where  we  can  put  our  money  with 
a  better  opportunity  for  a  profit." 

A  spokaaman  for  the  Bsso  Chemical  Com- 
pany, a  unit  of  Standard  New  Jersey,  said  the 
company  had  phaaed  out  pestlcldea  early  this 
year. 

"We  were  on  an  exidormtory  research  pro- 
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gram,"  the  spokesman  said,  "but  we  left  it 
because  investments  In  other  areas  promised 
batter  business." 

8tlU  another  company,  the  OUn  Corpora- 
tion, dropped  the  manufacture  of  DDT  a  year 
ago. 

"We  dosed  down,"  a  spokesman  saM,  "be- 
cause we  had  a  policy  not  only  to  conform 
with  present  environmental  standards,  but 
also  [  with  I  those  we  believed  would  be  In  ef- 
fect In  1074.  ContlniMd  production  of  DDT 
at  our  HuntsvUIe,  Ala.,  plant,  was  lnc<xi- 
slstent  with  this  policy." 

Speaking  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
Mr.  Straube  of  Stauffer,  a  company  whose 
sales  of  proprietary  products  have  resulted 
in  marked  profit  Improvements,  said  that 
companies  that  are  going  to  make  money 
on  pestlddes  are  those  with  strong  reeearoh 
and  derelopment  efforts. 

In  the  case  of  his  company,  Mr.  Straube 
said,  the  big  success  was  in  herbicides.  He 
noted  In  this  context  that  the  market  for 
weed  killers  had  increased  from  sales  (at  the 
grower  level)  of  less  than  $300  million  In  1980 
to  more  than  $600-mllllon  last  year. 
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THE  LOCKHEED  LOAN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASaACHTTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tueaday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
In  the  Record  for  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  clear  and.  direct  editorial 
printed  on  July  8,  1971,  in  the  resource- 
ful dally  in  my  congressional  district, 
LecHnlnster  Enterprise. 

This  editorial  makes  it  very  clear  that 
Congress,  by  rejecting  the  proposed  loan 
to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  would 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thi  Lockkxxd  Loan 

In  theory,  the  Nixon  administration  es- 
pouses the  vlrtvtes  of  capitalism.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  It  descends  to  state  interven- 
tion in  the  free  enterprise  system,  Tn».fc-ing  it 
both  less  free  and  less  entenxlslng. 

President  Nixon  proposes  that  the  federal 
government  guarantee  a  loan  to  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  for  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
doUars. 

Lockheed  la  in  finai^al  trouble  for  two 
reasons.  First,  It  voluntarily  accepted  a  mili- 
tary contract  for  the  C6A  supercargo  plane 
which  has  cost  more  to  construct  than  orig- 
inally planned.  Second,  it  freely  tindertook  to 
buy  Jet  engines  from  Rolls-Royce,  which  went 
bankrupt. 

Rolls  offered  the  engines  at  a  lower  cost 
than  American  oompetttors  because  the  Brit- 
ish Labor-Socialist  regime  underwrote  a  low- 
intereet  loan.  Ttie  Nixon  loan  guarantee  re- 
sults fran  the  fact  that  private  lending  in- 
stitutions considered  Lockheed  too  risky. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  biggest  oppcments  of 
the  Lockheed  loan  is  Sen.  William  Proxmire, 
D-Wls.,  who  calls  It  "welfare  legislation." 
Knowing  Proxmlre's  voting  record,  we  would 
think  he  would  support  the  loan  since  he 
ncamaUy  favors  "welfare  leglalatlon."  Fer- 
h^M  the  reason  he  takes  exception  to  the 
Lockheed  loan  is  that  the  aircraft  corpora- 
tion la  located  outside  Wisconsin. 

In  any  caae,  Proxmlre's  economic  argu- 
meuts  are  sound,  whatever  his  motives.  His 
podtlon  U  that  Lockheed  faUed  because  at 
bad  brnlnses  Judgment  and  that  the  loan 
would  reward  economic  Inefllciency  at  the 
expense  of  competitors  and  tajqjayers.  His 
argument  le  strengthened  by  the  fact  that. 


according  to  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David 
Packard,  the  Lockheed  loan  "Is  not  primarily 
a  defense  question.''  As  a  former  defense  con- 
tractor, he  ahould  know. 

W?ille  Lockheed  might  lose  buslnees  with- 
out the  loan,  competitors  will  gain,  thereby 
rewarding  their  effldency.  By  rejecting  the 
loan,  Congrees  would  strengthen  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  is  the  basis  of  a 
strong  national  defense. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES  TAX 
RETiTKF  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  COR- 
PORATIONS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUroawiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration is  repeatedly  Indicating  its  lack 
of  concern  over  the  unemployment 
problems  and  the  tax  burdens  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  while,  at  the  same  time, 
making  concessions  to  corporations  and 
big  businesses. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  to  the 
administrations  recent  proposed  change 
in  tax  regulations  is  well  expressed  in 
correspondence  I  received  recently  from 
Mr.  "J"  V.  Robinson  which  I  Include  in 
the  Recoro  sind  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Robinson: 

PLzaaANT  Hn.T,.  CAUr.. 

Jime22,l»7i. 
Congreesman  Jkxomk  R.  Waloix. 
ClPic  Center, 
Concord,  Calif. 

Dkas  Mb.  Wauiix:  The  endosed  article 
from  the  June  30  Oakland  Tribune  bro\ight 
with  It  a  tremendous  letdown. 

How  is  It  that  industry  ALWAYS  gets  a 
break  on  taxes,  but  not  Old  John  Q.  Public? 
Those  poverty-stricken  banks  and  oil  oom- 
panlee  certainly  need  a  break !  I 

Does  the  Congress  and  Senate  represent  big 
business  or  the  people? 

If  you  let  the  President  and  his  mercenary 
cronies  get  away  with  this  sort  of  thing,  I 
think  it  is  time  to  go  to  an  Independent 
party,  as  it  appears  our  representatives  are 
out  for  the  money — not  for  the  people. 

Or.  maybe  the  voters  should  get  a  lobbyist 
to  represent  them,  since  we  don't  seem  to  get 
it  otherwise. 

How  about  giving  the  taxpayers  a  break — 
not  the  ones  who  don't  need  it? 
Sincerely  yours, 

"J"    V.    ROBIMSON. 

MoBx  Oxmotous  Tax  Rui.xa  Skbn 
,  (By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

WASHtNOTON. — The  Treasury  plans  to  make 
new  tax  depreciation  rules  on  business  even 
more  generous  than  was  contemplated  orig- 
InaUy. 

Officials  said  the  tax-cutting  rules  probably 
will  cover  foreign  branches  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies which  initially  were  to  be  excluded  as 
well    as    firms    operating    In    this    country. 

Among  those  in  line  to  benefit  from  the 
expected  change,  the  sources  said,  are  U.S. 
banks,  oil  companies  and  mining  firms  with 
branches  abroad. 

Their  tax  savings — and  the  revenue  loss  to 
the  Treasury — may  approach  $100  million  a 
year,  according  to  tentative  estimates.  This 
would  be  on  top  of  the  $3  billion  business  tax 
reduction  estimated  for  the  original  plan. 
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The  Treasury  Intends  to  broaden  the  rules 
to  include  foreign  branches  despite  legal 
challenges  to  the  whole  idea  of  cutting  busi- 
ness taxes  by  liberalizing  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. 

President  Nixon  announced  the  plan  In 
January  to  shorten  the  periods  for  writing 
off — deducting  from  taxable  income — the 
costs  of  machinery  and  equipment.  He  or- 
dered new  regulations  permitting  companies 
to  shorten  depredation  periods  under  the  old 
rules  by  20  per  cent. 

By  allowing  bigger  deductions  In  the  early 
years  of  a  machine's  use,  fast  depredation 
defers  taxes.  In  practice,  unless  a  company 
stops  buying  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
deferral  becomes  a  ]}ermanent  tax  reduction. 

Critics  are  challenging  the  depreciation 
order  on  both  economic  and  legal  grounds. 
They  question  the  Impact  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion In  spurring  the  economy,  and  contend 
that  Nixon  exceeded  his  authority  in  order- 
ing the  new  regulations  without  congres- 
sional action. 

Although  Nixon  implied  InltlaUy  that  the 
order  was  final,  and  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  held  bearings 
last  month  on  the  "proposed"  regulations. 

The  final  revised  regulations  are  sched- 
uled for  Issuance  later  this  month. 

Officials  said  they  are  confident  the  regu- 
lations will  survive  expected  court  challenges, 
and  predicted  attempts  to  block  them  in 
Congress  will  fail. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  Indications  that 
some  companies  may  continue  to  base  their 
spending  plans  on  the  old,  less  liberal  depre- 
ciation rules  until  the  issue  Is  settled  finally. 
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Resolution  bt  Alaska  Nmtsxs  Association 
Recaxding  thz  Amchitka  Blast 

Whereas  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
resxUts  of  the  Amchltka  blast  on  the  con- 
tainers of  poisonous  gas;  and 

Whereas  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the 
total  effects  of  the  Amchltka  blast  should 
prohibit  any   consideration  of  it:    therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Nurses  As- 
sociation write  to  President  Nixon,  Governor 
Egan.  and  Alaslca's  Congressional  delegation, 
strongly  objecting  to  the  Amchltka  blast. 

Approved  by  House  of  Delegates,  Alaska 
Nurses  Association.  17th  Convention — 3rd  Bi- 
ennial. June  10,  1971. 
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AMCHITKA  BLAST 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atomic 
EnerK'  Commission  is  presently  contin- 
uing its  plEuis  to  set  off  the  largest  un- 
derground atomic  explosion  ever  set  off 
by  the  United  States  on  Amchltka  Is- 
land, Alaska. 

In  May  of  this  year  I  testified  before 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  hearings 
in  Anchorage  and  at  that  time  raised  sev- 
eral questions  concerning  the  advisabil- 
ity of  conducting  such  tests.  I  had  hoped 
that  before  the  commission  continued 
with  its  plans  to  conduct  this  test  it 
would  have  carefully  examined  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action. 

Many  i>eople  in  Alaska  have  expressed 
their  genuine  and  deep  concern  about 
this  important  matter.  There  are  too, 
many  non-Alaskans  who  have  the  same 
serious  reservations  about  the  planned 
test  and  they  have  filed  suit  in  Federal 
court  to  block  the  nuclear  blast. 

Among  the  people  in  Alaska  who  ex- 
pressed their  concern  is  the  Alaska 
Nurses  Association.  At  the  1971  biennial 
conventicm  of  the  Alaska  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Juneau,  the  house  of  dele- 
gates passed  a  resolution  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  Amchltka  blast.  The 
president  of  the  Alaska  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Ruth  Benson,  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  that  resolution  and  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  see  concern  for  this  matter: 


POW  FAMILIES  PLEAD  WITH  PRESI- 
DENT NOT  TO  GO  BACK  ON  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  speaker.  President 
Nixon  has  said  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  the  past  few  months  that 
we  would  remain  in  Vietnam  as  long  as 
there  were  American  prisoners  there. 
Secretary  Laird  and  Secretary  Rogers 
have  added  to  this,  in  explicit  and  un- 
equivocal terms,  that  we  would  get  out 
if  we  could  recover  the  prisoners. 

Now  the  other  side  has  offered  to  give 
the  prisoners  back  in  return  for  our 
withdrawal.  It  has  offered  to  settle  this 
question  independently  of  any  other 
question.  But  to  all  outward  appear- 
ances, the  administration  regards  the 
offer  not  as  an  opportunity  but  as  an 
embarrassment. 

Two  days  ago  Families  for  Immediate 
Release,  an  association  of  family  mem- 
bers of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action,  hand-delivered  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon.  They  said: 

We  are  writing  to  express  our  hope  that 
the  new  peace  proi>osal  made  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front  will  not  be  rejected  be- 
cause of  considerations  unrelated  to  the 
safety  of  our  withdrawing  troops  and  the 
recovery  of  our  prisoners  of  war  ....  We 
feel  our  government's  obligation  to  the 
American  prisoners  now  sho\ild  take  prece- 
dence over  its  obligation  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  ...  It  wotUd  be  heart- 
breaking for  us  If  we  were  to  think  that  it 
lay  within  your  power  to  bring  the  prisoners 
home  together  with  the  troops,  but  that 
you  were  not  iialng  this  power.  .  .  .  We  feitf 
that  we  wlU  spend  years  chasing  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  which  will  always 
remain  Just  around  the  next  bend,  while  for 
our  men  In  the  prison  camps,  one  by  one, 
the  light  wUl  go  out  forever. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  their  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

JULT  8.  1971. 
Hon.  RiCHABD  M.  Nexon, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Summer  White  House, 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaxsmKNT:  We  are  Immediate 
family  members  of  American  qaUitary  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action 
in  Indochina.  We  are  writing  to  exprees  our 
hope  that  the  new  peace  proposal  made  by 
the  National  Liberation  Front  will  not  be 
rejected  because  of  the  considerations  un- 


related to  the  safety  of  our  withdrawing 
troops  and  the  recovery  of  our  prisoners  of 
war. 

We  understand  your  concern  for  the  future 
of  South  Vietnam.  But  we  have  given  that 
country  more  than  fifty  thousand  American 
lives.  We  have  given  it  more  than  $150  billion 
dollars  and  more  than  seventeen  years  of 
training,  climaxed  by  your  Vietnamization 
program.  And  our  men  have  given  it  months 
and  years  of  their  lives  wasted  In  prison 
camps.  Surely,  this  is  enough !  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  is  still  unready  to 
defend  itself,  we  wonder  If  it  will  ever  be 
ready.  We  fear  that  we  wUl  spend  years  chas- 
ing the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  which 
will  always  remain  Just  around  the  next 
bend,  while  for  our  men  in  the  prison  camps, 
one  by  one,  the  light  will  go  out  forever. 

We  feel  our  Government's  obligation  to  the 
American  prisoners  noto  should  take  prec^ 
edence  over  its  obligation  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  We  heard  and  applauded 
the  statements  by  Secretary  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary Rogers  that  we  would  leave  Vietnam  If 
we  could  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
Now  ice  plead  ioith  you  not  to  go  back  on  your 
word. 

Some  of  us  are  wives  or  parents  of  men 
missing  in  Laos,  and  we  know  the  new  pro- 
posal makes  no  provision  for  our  men.  We 
feel  that  any  settlement  of  the  war  must 
provide  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners  held 
in  Laos.  But  we  tirge  you  not  to  waste  time 
by  insisting  that  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
cept responsibUity  for  these  men,  since  it  i^- 
pears  they  will  never  do  so.  Rather,  we  urge 
you  to  make  a  separate  but  simultaneous 
agreement  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  if  they  insist 
upon  It.  The  fate  of  our  men  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  diplomatic  niceties  that  would 
be  sacrificed  by  our  talking  with  the  Pathet 
Lao. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  now  have  a  way  to 
bring  our  men  home  without  trusting  the 
other  side ;  They  have  said  they  wUl  begin  to 
release  the  prisoners  as  soon  as  we  set  a  date 
for  complete  withdrawal  and  begin  the  troop 
withdrawals  leading  up  to  that  date.  If  we 
do  this,  we  can  Immediately  see  if  the  other 
side  is  living  up  to  its  side  of  the  bargain;  If 
it  does  not  proceed  to  release  the  prisoners, 
the  tLgreement  would  be  canceled. 

You  are  withdrawing  troops  In  any  case, 
but  now  they  are  coming  home  while  the 
prisoners  remain  behind.  It  would  be  heart- 
breaking for  us  If  we  were  to  think  that  It 
lay  within  your  power  to  bring  the  prisoners 
home  together  with  the  troops,  but  that  you 
were  not  using  this  power. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS 
E.  MARTIN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   WXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  was  saddened  to  leam 
of  the  passing  of  the  Hcmorable  Thomas 
E.  Martin  who  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  represented  the  people  of  Iowa 
here  in  the  Capitol,  first  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then  in  the  other 
body. 

I  knew  Tom  for  many  of  the  years  that 
he  served  here  and  it  was  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  associated  with  such  a  very  fine 
gentleman.  Tom  had  a  long  and  honor- 
able career  in  public  service  in  Iowa  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  House  as  the  repre- 
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sentatlve  of  Iowa's  First  Congressional 
District.  We  all  missed  his  graciousness 
and  warmth  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
other  body  in  1954  and  again  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate  in  1961.  To  his 
wife  and  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  A   VISIT 
TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  Mr. 
Don  C.  Dailey,  vice  president  of  the 
Springfield  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc..  in 
Springfield.  Mo.,  and  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, also  of  Springfield,  attended  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  board 
of  directors  meeting  held  on  June  20 
through  25  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

During  their  weeklong  stay,  the  Dai- 
ley family  had  the  pleasure  of  touring 
the  Capitol  Building,  the  White  House, 
and  the  Norfolk  Naval  Station. 

One  of  the  biggest  highlights  of  Mr. 
Dalley's  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
the  White  House  reception  and  confer- 
ence with  President  Nixon  which  was 
given  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
NAB. 

I  was  most  pleased  when  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  an  editorial  which  was 
broadcast  last  July  7  over  KOBX  radio  of 
Springfield.  Mo.,  by  Mr.  Dailey  comment- 
ing on  his  eventful  visit  with  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  reception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  Daiiey's 
complimentary  editorial  of  his  visit  in 
the  RicoRo: 

EDITOEIAL    ColiMXNT    BT    OON    C.    D*II,XT 

Two  weeks  ago  today  It  was  our  pleastirc 
to  attend  a  White  House  reception  given 
for  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  by  Preoldent 
Nixon. 

A  million  and  a  half  Americans  visit  the 
White  House  every  year,  but  not  to  see  the 
President.  So,  naturally,  we  looked  forward 
with  much  anticipation,  to  the  reception. 
Since  our  board  of  directors  consists  of  only 
forty  broadcasters,  we  knew  It  would  be  possi- 
ble for  each  of  us  to  have  some  time  In  per- 
sonal conversation  with  the  President.  We 
were  not  disappointed.  President  NUon  re- 
membered his  trips  to  Springfield.  Be  said 
he  would  never  forget  the  wonderful  cro«rd 
at  the  Ozark  Empire  Fairgrounds  when  he 
was  campaigning  in  1968.  The  President  was 
right  on  target  with  many  of  his  comments 
on  the  broadcasting  industry  and  praised 
radio  and  TV  for  the  continuing  service  we 
provide.  He  even  noted  the  dllferencea  his 
administration  has  had  with  the  networks 
Even  with  those  dlfferenoee,  he  wanted  the 
network  executives  among  us  to  know  that 
he  thought  aU  three  networks  had  done  a 
splendid  Job  on  a  recent  very  important  news 
story.  Before  we  hardly  had  time  to  think 
what  that  story  might  be  he  said.  "Every 
network  did  a  beautiful  Job  covering  my 
daughter's  wedding  .  .  .  and  beUeve  me  .  .  . 
I  checked  all  three  I"  The  White  House 
kitchen  staff,  long  famoiu  for  good  food 
certainly  lived  up  to  Its  reputation  too.  but 
our  twelve  year  old  son.  who  thinks  every 
meal  begins  and  ends  with  hamburger,  was 
crushed  when  I  told  him  there  was  no  ground 
beef  on  the  table. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Our  reception  with  the  President  was  held 
In  the  Blue  Room,  the  room  customarily  re- 
served for  diplomatic  receptions.  Every  room 
of  the  White  House  holds  reminders  of  our 
past  and  memories  of  the  Presidents  and 
their  families  who  have  lived  there  since 
1800  We  were  impressed  by  the  President's 
vigor  and  good  spirits  Fortunately  the  Chief 
Executive  does  not  always  face  world-shak- 
ing decisions.  His  day  to  day  duties,  however, 
increase  every  year,  and  would  try  most  men 
to  the  limit.  Even  in  John  Adams  time  the 
presidency  brought  the  comment  from 
Adams.  "A  peck  of  trouble  in  a  large  bundle 
of  papers,  often  handwriting  almost  illegible 
comes  every  day  .  .  .  thousands  of  sea  let- 
ters .  .  and  commissions  and  patents  to 
sign  .  there  Is  no  pleasure."  Obviously 
today  much  paper  work  is  delegated.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  Cleveland  could  write 
many  of  his  letters  and  speeches  by  hand  or 
when  McKlnley  and  his  staff  of  only  a  dozen 
could  cope  with  all  of  the  business.  President 
Wilson  could  pick  up  a  letter  and  answer  it 
on  his  own  typewriter.  As  the  problems  of 
our  country  have  grown  and  become  more 
complex  thix>ugh  two  world  wars  and  a  great 
depression,  the  presidential  staff  has  come 
to  Include  secretaries,  consultants,  and  aides 
at  the  White  House  plus  a  building  full  of 
economic  technical  and  other  advisory  groups 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building  next  door 
One  of  the  President's  aides  told  us  that 
the  31  telephone  operators  at  the  White 
House  receive  over  5.000  calls  a  day! 

All  of  this  made  us  wonder  at  this  man 
Nixon  .  .  or  any  man  who  asTilres  to  be- 
come President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Two 
weeks  ago  today,  the  White  House  was  a 
serene  setting  in  a  city  that  seldom  knows 
serenity  As  I  gazed  out  the  front  portico 
of  the  White  House  and  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands who  had  crossed  that  threshold  rep- 
resenting practically  every  country  on  earth. 
I  couldn't  help  but  be  awed  by  the  decisions 
that  had  been  made  there.  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said.  "The  President  is  at  liberty  to 
be  as  big  a  man  as  he  can.  His  capacity  will 
set  the  limit."  We  are  proud  that  Richard 
Nixon's  capacity  seems  to  be  llmltlees  even 
In  these  days  that  test  us  all. 


July  IS,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL    DISTRICTING 
HEARINGS     SCHEDULED 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  20  years  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  congressional  redlstrlct- 
ing.  The  legislation  sought  to  achieve 
substantial  population  equality  and  also 
was  designed  to  restrict  gerrymandering 
by  requiring  compactness  and  contiguity. 
These  efforts  to  establish  fair  and  equit- 
able giiidelines.  regrettably,  did  not  re- 
sult In  public  law. 

In  the  absence  of  Federal  guidelines, 
the  courts  have  been  called  upon  to  es- 
tablish redistricting  standards  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Although  court  rulings  do 
furnish  guidelines,  it  Is  the  nature  of  the 
subject  that  each  redistricting  plan  must 
ultimately  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  its 
particular  facts. 

A  new  factor  is  emerging  that  threat- 
ens to  make  the  process  of  redistricting 
more  difficult  and  uncertain.  It  involves 
the  reluctance  or  inability  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  fulfill  their  redistricting  re- 


sponsibilities in  adequate  time  to  assure 
the  orderly  operation  of  primary  and 
general  elections.  Today,  there  is  an  im- 
minent prospect  of  complex  and  lengthy 
redistricting  litigation  recurring  in  our 
courts  this  year  and  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts,  the  State*  leg- 
islatures and,  above  all,  the  electorate 
are  entitled  to  a  declaration  of  congres- 
sional policy  on  redistricting. 

Accordingly,  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  sched- 
uled public  hearings  on  H.R  8953,  and 
a  number  of  related  measures,  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  congressional  redis- 
tricting. The  bills  are  concerned  with 
compactness,  contiguity,  and  gerrymand- 
ering, as  well  as  population  equality. 
Their  central  purpose  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral standards  to  govern  the  establish- 
ment of  districts  for  the  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress. 

The  hearings  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, July  21.  at  10  am.,  in  Room  2226, 
Raybum  House  OflQce  Building. 


STATION  KGFJ  ATTACKS  DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALtrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  breakthroughs  of  late  in 
our  fight  against  the  dnig  problem,  is 
our  effort  to  curtail  the  heretofore  un- 
controlled manufacture  of  pills.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  of  which  I  am  a  member  was 
the  first  to  bring  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation. 

Radio  KGFJ  in  Los  Angeles  has  Joined 
this  effort  by  presenting  a  series  of  edi- 
torials on  this  subject.  I  applaud  KGFJ 
for  their  public  service  and  their  fine 
presentations  which  I  would  Include  in 
the  RicoRo: 

Rx:  Pnxs 

We  constantly  talk  of  the  Incredible  and 
frightening  amount  of  dangerous  and  Illegal 
pills  which  are  fed  Into  the  bloodstreams  of 
our  citizens,  and  particularly  our  young. 
KOFJ  notes  with  some  interest  that  law  en- 
forcement and  other  agencies. have  had  some 
success  at  least  In  reasonable  control  of  the 
sale  of  marijuana  especially  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  the  baUle  to  control  the  spread  of 
pills,  though  at  points  untiring  and  diligent. 
Is  being  loet,  and  chiefly  because  that  battle 
is  being  fought  on  the  wrong  grounds.  The 
vast  quantity  of  pUls  being  consumed  to- 
day, can  only  be  produced  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  eaaUy  IndeOn^ble  aovrceB,  large 
pharmaceutical  companies.  It  is  not  reason- 
able to  ask  that  these  companies  not  produce 
pills,  even  though  many  wrongfully  find 
their  way  Into  the  bloodstreams  of  people, 
especially  young  people,  because  pills  do  have 
their  legitimate  medical  value.  But  KGFJ 
feels  that  it  Is  reasonable  to  ask  that 
pharmaceutical  companies,  be  made  respon- 
sible for  at  least  checking  very  carefully, 
where  large  quantities  of  their  pUls  go.  Tbt 
roots  of  the  sale  of  Illegal  ptUs  In  our  com- 
munity begin  when  legally  manufactured 
drugs  are  not  handled  properly.  The  pill 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  at  that  base 
level,  or  else  we  deal  in  futility. 


July  13,  1971 


DatTCS  TH  THE  COMMTTMITT 

This  is  part  1  of  a  KOFJ  editorial  series: 

The  use  of  drugs  by  young  people  in  our 
community  tias  now  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Here  are  some  things  those  of  you 
who  trip  may  need  to  hear.  Red  devils  cause 
about  450  fatalities  In  Los  Angeles  every  year. 
Did  you  know  that  20%  of  youths  who  shoot 
may  develop  a  blood  vessel  disease  that  is 
fatal  In  about  30%  of  the  cases?  And  those 
are  Just  the  ones  that  are  detected.  Did  you 
know  that  many  of  the  drugs  on  the  street 
scene  today  are  made  by  amateurs  who  don't 
know  what  the  heck  they  are  doing?  There  is 
some  stuff  out  there  which  can  cause  damage 
to  the  blood  vessels  In  your  brain,  and  which 
can  cause  some  nice  things  like  bleeding 
from  the  rectum.  A  trip  .  .  .  beautiful, 
right?  Drugs  are  one  of  the  worse  kinds  of 
hang-ups,  and  all  black  people  need,  or  any 
people  for  that  matter  Is  another  hang-up. 
The  young  brothers  and  sisters  who  will  be 
leaders  In  our  future  must  be  clear-brained, 
strong  people  with  the  kind  of  stamina  which 
is  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  Important 
goals.  You  can  never  help  your  people  If  your 
mind  and  body  are  sodden  with  Junk.  Re- 
member this  ...  If  you  cant  say  no  to  th* 
pusher,  you  sound  like  a  fool  yelling  "free- 
dom" to  the  man. 

This  Is  the  second  part  of  a  KOFJ  editorial 
series: 

The  wide-spread  use  of  drugs  by  the  young 
cannot  be  blamed  entirely  on  the  young. 
Drugs  and  pills  have  to  come  from  some- 
where. There  Is,  by  almost  any  measure,  fan- 
tastic over-production.  There  Is  simply  much, 
much  more  on  the  market  than  Is  needed  for 
medical  purposes.  In  light  of  this.  It  could 
almost  be  said  that  the  real  pushers  are 
the  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors. Some  Interesting  questions.  Why 
don't  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  pass 
laws  banning,  at  least,  the  mail  order  sale 
of  dangerous  and  hallucogenlc  drugs?  Should 
the  pharmaceutical  "establishment"  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  portion  of  the  tremendous 
costs  of  criminal  court  procedtires,  and  of  re- 
habilitation for  youthful  addicts?  Shouldn't 
the  manufacturer  and  distributor  be  required 
to  check,  much  more  carefully,  the  destlna- 
tloiu  of  their  shipments?  And  where  in  the 
world  is  the  State  pharmaceutical  board, 
which  Is  Buj^KMed  to  offer  regulation  of  the 
"legal"  drug  traffic?  A  final  thought  from 
KOFJ  ...  If  over  community  and  our  society 
becomes  more  drug-ridden,  how  much  sense 
does  it  make  to  continue  fighting  bigotry, 
hunger  and  smog?  This  has  been  part  two 
of  a  KOFJ  editorial  on  drugs  In  the  commu- 
nity. 

Roots  or  thk  Dops  Pboblzm 
KOFJ  shares  the  concern  of  the  community 
over  the  rising  epidemic  of  dope  usage 
among  our  young  people.  KOFJ  will  therefore 
concentrate  a  major  effort  towards  effective 
action  to  solve  this  pressing  problem.  With 
these  intentions.  KOFJ  realizes  however,  that 
we  are  not  a  police  force  or  a  detective  agency. 
We  don't  have  enforcement  powers.  We  are 
not  the  district  attorney  or  attorney-general. 
We  do  not  have  prosecution  p>owers.  We  also 
realize  that  our  youth  wUl  not  automatically 
stop  the  habit  because  KOFJ  points  out  the 
evils  of  the  habit.  KOFJ  does  have  the  power 
to  investigate  the  facts  and  Inform  the  people 
of  the  facts.  That  we  can  and  will  do.  We 
are  beginning  with  certain  basic  questions. 
What  Is  the  power  of  the  State  pharmaceuti- 
cal board?  Are  these  powers  being  used  effec- 
tively to  curb  Illegal  use  of  drugs?  Do  we  have 
a  way  to  trace  drug  shipments  through  In- 
voice number  or  other  effective  method? 
What  is  the  route  of  travel  from  the  phar- 
maceutical company  to  our  kids?  Can  police 
Intelligence  be  more  effectively  used  to  bust 
the  dope  racket?  These  questions  and  others 
will  be  probed  and  acted  upon  by  KOFJ.  We 
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are  now  launching  an  all  out  effort  to  get 
some  answers.  Once  the  basic  questions  are 
answered  they  must  be  used  as  a  source  of 
improvement  and  change.  KOFJ  will  spare  no 
image  and  grant  no  Immunities  In  the  next 
few  months  as  we  seek  the  answers  so  grave- 
ly needed  to  stop  the  destruction  of  our  young 
people. 

Drttc  Compliancx  Contsol 

KOFJ  has  been  engaged  in  an  In-deptb 
probe  of  the  root  factors  that  contribute  to 
our  massive  drug  problem.  We  have  learned 
that  the  pursuit  of  facte  about  drug  traffic 
can  t>e  as  easy  as  statistics  you  will  accept 
and  as  bard  as  crucial  facts  you  truly  need  to 
know.  That  means  that  as  long  as  an  Inter- 
ested party  Is  satisfied  to  accept  an  endless 
stream  of  statistics  everyone  Is  willing  to  feed 
out  more  than  enough  of  them.  Anyone  who 
Is  willing  to  accept  Intricate  details  of 
arrest  procedure  and  enforcement  prognuns, 
more  than  enough  are  available.  These  are 
certainly  valuable  areas  of  knowledge.  But 
there  Is  a  need  also  to  know  about  compliance 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  drugs.  When  efforts  are  extended  In  this 
vital  area  of  compliance  things  become  dif- 
ficult. Facts  and  figures  in  this  vital  area  are 
hard  to  come  by.  In  fact.  It  is  abundantly 
clear  to  KOFJ  that  agencies  that  deal  directly 
with  the  narcotics  problem  are  reluctant  to 
discxiss  their  compliance  policies  and  proce- 
dures. KGFJ  had  sesirched  relentlessly  for 
several  weeks  now  to  answer  some  of  the  vital 
questions  at  his  level  of  the  drug  problem. 
To  date,  our  effort  has  produced  little  in  the 
form  of  meaningful  information.  We  con- 
tinue In  our  search  for  meaningful  answers  to 
effective  areas  of  concern  so  crucial  to 
winning  our  community  war  against  dope. 

I>iix  CotrraoL  Qttotas 
Amphetamines,  or  pills  ae  they  are  com- 
monly called,  are  the  major  drug  menace  to 
our  community.  This  is  because  of  the  rela- 
tively cheap  purchase  price  of  pills.  KOFJ 
has  considered  the  war  against  pills  the  major 
priority  In  any  war  against  dope  In  our 
community  for  some  time  now.  We  are  there- 
fore alarmed  to  leam  that  some  8  billion  pills 
are  manufactured  yearly  In  this  country. 
That  is  40  pills  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  In  America.  Professional  estimates 
project  that  legitimate  medical  need  for  pUIs 
is  far  less  than  50%  of  the  total.  Control 
of  the  manufacture  of  8  billion  pills  a  year 
Is  largely  In  the  hands  of  four  companies  in 
New  York.  A  major  victory  toward  controlling 
this  grave  national  crisis  could  be  won  by 
effectively  controlling  the  manufacturing 
quota  of  theee  four  companies.  These  major 
companies  argue  that  the  problem  Is  caused 
by  "clandestine"  Illegal  operators  and  not  by 
legitimate  comptuiles.  However  reliable  FBI 
figures  reveal  that  80%  of  amphetamines 
seized  are  manufactured  legally.  Control 
would  seem  simple,  but  it  is  not,  becaxise  of 
the  strong  drug  lobby.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Assn.,  has  a  Washington  staff 
of  70  people,  and  a  budget  of  $3.6  million. 
The  health  and  well-t>elng  of  thousands  of 
young  people  Is  at  stake  here,  and  the  private 
privileges  of  the  drug  companies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  freely  pave  the  road  to 
destruction. 

Mayor's  CrnzasNS  Nascotics  Commtttke 

RSPOBT 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  formed  the  Citizens 
Narcotics  Committee  in  January  of  1969.  As 
part  of  its  assignment  to  recommend  means 
of  effectively  attacking  the  Illegal  use  and 
distribution  of  drugs.  The  major  recom- 
mendation was  formation  of  a  Citizen's 
Watchdog  Committee  to  monitor  all  phases 
of  antin&rcotlcs  law  enforcement.  The  com- 
mittee criticized  the  courts  for  laxity  In  sen- 
tencing,   and    generally   assumed   a   "crime 
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and  punishment "  posture.  KGFJ  notes  with 
grave  concern  that  nothing  was  mentioned 
about  forcing  drug  companies  to  curtail 
their  production  of  amphetamines  or  pUls. 
At  stake  In  the  over-production  of  drugs  by 
legitimate  drug  companies.  Is  the  health  and 
well-being  of  thousands  of  potential  young 
addicts,  many  of  them  high  school  students. 
KGFJ  has  been  constant  in  Its  Insistence 
that  pills  are  the  major  dnig  menace  in  our 
community.  Fair  and  effective  control  of 
the  over-production  of  pills  is  a  law  enforce- 
ment problem  too.  KOFJ  recommends  to  the 
mayors  committee  that  it  amend  Its  area  of 
study  to  include  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  may  effectively,  as  citizens,  deal  with  the 
manufacture  of  40  pUls  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  America.  Many  of  these 
pills  are  used  right  here  in  Los  Angeles. 

Final  on  Dops 

KOFJ  has  editorialized  several  times  on 
the  problem  of  narcotics,  and  the  devastat- 
ing effect  It  has  in  our  community,  espe- 
cially on  our  youth.  We're  pleased  that  many 
other  Los  Angeles  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  newspapers  have  now  seen  fit  to 
Join  In  the  fight. 

These  are  our  rruiin  concluaiotu: 

1.  That  pills  are  the  main  problem  In  our 
conununlty. 

2.  That  most  pills,  far  more  than  are 
needed  medically,  In  fact  are  manufactured 
by  the  major  pbannaceutlcal  firms,  legally. 

3.  That  no  truly  effective  program  for 
policing  the  production  and  distribution  of 
pills  Is  presently  in  practice. 

Our  recommendation: 

That  parents,  concerned  citizens,  commu- 
nity, religious  and  civic  organizations  write 
letters,  send  telegrams,  or  make  phone  calls 
to  elected  officials,  tuiglng  them  to  do  all 
they  can  to  get  the  State  pharmaceutical 
board  off  Its  collective  seat,  and  onto  the 
Job  of  fulfilling  its  reeponsibllltiee  to  the 
citizens  of  this  community,  this  dty,  and 
this  State.  It  seems  obvious  to  KGFJ,  that 
unless  something  of  this  scofte  Is  done,  not 
only  will  the  problem  of  narcotics  not  be 
eradicated.    It    will,    in    fact,    continue    to 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  consumer  is  the 
chief  victim  of  the  shortage  in  natural 
gas  supply,  a  shortage  which  already  has 
resulted  in  many  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution companies  being  forced  to  re- 
fuse additional  service,  because  they  can- 
not contr{u:t  for  or  be  certain  of  sufficient 
supplies. 

The  latest  example  was  reported  last 
week  by  the  Oil  Daily,  which  said  that 
the  waiting  list  for  natural  gas  service  in 
Chicago  contains  16,550  applications. 

That  is  the  situation  in  Just  one  of 
our  great  cities,  and  the  problem  Is  truly 
national  in  scope.  All  over  the  country 
Americans  use  natural  gas  on  a  vast 
scale — 22  trillion  feet  of  it  last  year. 
This  convenient,  economical,  and  clean- 
burning  fuel  now  accounts  for  one-third 
of  all  U.S.  energy  consumption.  And  de- 
mand continues  to  rise. 

It  Is  not  only  that  gas  distributing 
companies  are  having  to  put  applicants 
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for  service  on  a  waiting  list.  Major  In- 
terstate pipeline  customers  virtually 
ruled  out  new  customer  attachments  last 
winter.  Electric  power  generating  plants 
tired  by  gas  are  threatened  this  sum- 
mer by  their  fuel  supply  situation.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  announced 
last  April  that,  in  order  to  deal  with 
gas  shortages  expected  next  winter  pipe- 
line companies  will  be  required  to  curtail 
sales  to  industrial  consxuners  so  thnt 
storage  fields  can  be  filled  with  gas  for 
home  heating  and  other  domestic  use. 

These  are  c<Huequences  that  vitally  af- 
fect the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Unless  a  remedy  is  found — and 
soon — we  face  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  grav- 
ity. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  discovery  of  ad- 
ditional gas  reserves.  But  unfortiuiately. 
the  growing  demand  for  gas  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  drastic  slowdown  In  the 
search  for  new  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  January  29,  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  2513,  a  bill  designed  as  an 
important  first  step  toward  attacking  the 
basic  cause  of  this  slowdown  by  providing 
an  incentive  for  gas  producers  to  step  up 
their  efforts  to  bring  in  new  reserves. 

My  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  is 
cosponsored  by  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues.  Is  not  a  decontrol  bill.  It 
would  make  sales  contracts  between  gas 
producers  and  interstate  pipeline  com- 
panies valid  and  binding  once  they  are 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. That  sounds  simple,  but  the  in- 
credible fact  is  that  such  contracts  do 
not  now  possess  these  basic  qualities. 

At  present,  the  producer  cannot  know 
how  much  he  will  be  paid  for  his  gas,  how 
long  he  will  be  paid  a  set  price,  how  much 
gas  he  must  deliver,  or  how  long  he  must 
continue  to  make  deliveries.  He  does  not 
know  how  long  he  will  receive  a  price 
which  has  been  set  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  before  the  Commission 
changes  it. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  pro- 
ducer's incentive  to  search  for  new  sup- 
plies of  gas  is  inevitably  reduced — and 
the  consumers  suffer. 

HJl.  2513  would  remove  some  of  the 
uncertainties,  without  removing  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission's  power  to  con- 
trol natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  sales 
contracts  between  producers  and  pipe- 
lines would  stlU  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  as  they 
are  now.  The  Commission  could  then 
either  approve  the  contract,  or  approve 
It  subject  to  conditions  stipulated  by  the 
Commission,  or  disapprove  it. 

The  overall  effect  would  be  simply  to 
establish  solid  ground  upon  which  con- 
trols can  be  formulated  and  upon  which 
plans  can  be  made  for  finding  new  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  sufficient  to  meet  the 
anticipated  d«nand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  metropolitan  area  I 
represent  is,  of  course,  a  consumer,  not 
a  producer,  of  natural  gas.  Unless  the 
supply  shortage  problem  Is  solved,  my 
consumer-constituents  will  suffer  ex- 
treme hardship.  So  while  the  problem 
is  national  in  scope,  as  I  have  said,  it 
Is  to  me  also  a  pressing  local  problem. 
My  bill  will  not  bring  an  end  to  the 
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gas  supply  shortage  in  the  immediate 
future,  for  it  takes  time  to  find  and  de- 
velop new  gas  reserves.  But  its  enact- 
ment by  Congress  will  represent  signifi- 
cant first  step  toward  solution  by  bring- 
ing reason  and  responsibility  to  the 
regulation  of  gas  sales  contracts.  That 
step  needs  to  be  taken  now. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
item  from  the  Oil  Daily,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  describing  the  waiting  list 
for  gas  service  in  Chicago : 

PCOPLES'   WATTING   LIST   STILL   GBOWS 

Chicago. — The  Peoples  Oas  Light  and  Coke 
Co.  reported  that  Its  waiting  list  for  natural 
gas  service  In  Chicago  bad  mounted  to  16,550 
applications  as  of  June  30,  the  one-year  an- 
niversary of  controls  being  placed  on  new 
attachments. 

This  backlog,  the  utility  said,  represents 
an  annual  quantity  of  gas  equivalent  to  that 
required  to  heat  287^00  average-sized,  six- 
room  homes. 

The  waiting  list  Is  a  result  of  restrictions 
Instituted  by  the  company  last  July  1  when 
the  city's  strict  new  air  pollution  ordinances 
went  into  effect.  The  ordinances  prompted 
a  sharp  increase  In  demand  for  clean-burn- 
ing natural  gas  at  a  time  when  a  nation-wide 
shortage  was  already  becoming  apparent. 
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THE  LOCKHEED  LOAN  GUARANTEE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  monbers  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  met  in  execu- 
tive "closed  session"  to  review  a  staff  re- 
port on  the  question  of  the  Lockheed 
loan  guarantee.  The  staff  report  was  de- 
scribed by  the  chairman  as  a  "detailed 
critical  look  at  the  proposal  we  have 
been  asked  to  consider." 

Unfortunately  the  staff  report  con- 
tained so  much  biased  editorial  comment 
and  was  so  slanted  that  it  is  difScult  for 
a  committee  member  like  myself  to  re- 
view the  issue  confronting  the  commit- 
tee on  its  merits. 

Further,  I  am  concerned  tJDOut  asking 
Tvitnesses  to  testify  pro  and  con  in  good 
faith  before  a  committee  which  has  been 
preconditioned  by  an  obvious  staff  effort 
to  discredit  the  proposal  in  question,  and 
by  an  executive  committee  session  called 
on  short  notice  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  staff  report. 

I  know  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
Lockheed  matter.  The  Implications  of 
broad  policy  and  precedent  demand  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  search  for  and 
presentation  of  the  facts.  The  prejudg- 
ments and  bias  of  the  staff  report  have 
only  made  the  search  for  fact  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Personally  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
obligation  of  Oovemment  to  be  an  in- 
surer of  last  resort  for  any  businesses, 
and  I,  therefore,  tend  to  lean  negatively 
on  the  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  withholding  final 
Judgment  until  after  the  hearings  uid 
regret  the  committee  staff  could  not  have 
done  so  also. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  an  appar- 


ent breach  of  House  and  committee  rules 
in  that  no  vote  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee prior  to  the  executive  session  to 
declare  it  closed.  I  believe  such  practice 
is  contrary  to  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  the  House  Rules  and  the  commit- 
tee's own  rules.  I  regularly  vote  against 
any  closed  meetings  because  I  believe 
them  to  be  inconsistent  with  responsible 
government,  except  where  there  are  ob- 
vious security  needs.  Therefore  I  espe- 
cially disapprove  of  closed  meetings 
called  according  to  the  whim  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

This  doubly  distasteful  process — the 
prejudiced  staff  report  prepared  without 
the  knowledge  of  at  least  some  commit- 
tee members,  including  myself,  and  the 
committee's  executive  session — are  per- 
fect examples  of  why  the  public  fre- 
quently indicates  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
its  elected  officials.  When  one  considers 
the  fact  that  the  hearings  have  been  un- 
duly delayed  already,  the  whole  mess 
constitutes  a  very  disappointing  and 
clumsy  prelude  to  the  House's  considera- 
tion of  a  most  important  matter. 


NO  TIME  FOR  CROWDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  9  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  concerning 
Hanoi's  latest  offer  on  the  prisoner  of 
war  issue  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  cogently  deals  with  the 
dilemma  facing  President  Nixon.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  suggests  that 
Hanoi  Is  doing  its  best  to  exploit  the  very 
difficult  position  the  President  Is  In,  but 
even  though  this  is  the  case,  the  Presi- 
dent is  quite  right  in  sounding  interested 
and  in  exploring  lor  all  it  is  worth  every 
offer  for  an  honorable  and  quicker  way 
out  of  the  war. 

The  desire  for  a  quick  end  to  the  war 
is  enormous  and  on  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can domestic  political  considerations 
alone,  an  acceptance  of  Hanoi's  proposal 
would  be  a  very  popular  decision.  How- 
ever, the  acceptance  of  Hanoi's  proposal 
includes  msuiy  risks — high  risks — that 
must  be  carefully  evaluated  in  terms  of 
foreign  policy.  That  Is  precisely  why  the 
President  dispatched  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
to  Vietnam  to  study  the  situation. 

As  the  editorial  points  out.  we  must 
wait  until  these  studies  are  concluded 
and  reported  to  the  President  before  we 
try  to  push  him  into  a  decision.  If  factors 
point  to  an  honorable  and  a  quicker  way 
to  get  out  of  the  war.  the  President  will 
act  accordingly. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
No  Tnu  wo*  CmowniNO 

Hanoi  la  doing  Ita  beet  to  exploit  the  ver) 
difficult  position  President  Nlxon  Is  in  on  the 
peace  and  prisoners  issue  over  Vietnam,  but 
Mr.  Nlzon  Is  quite  right  In  sounding  Inter- 
ested and  In  exploring  for  all  It  Is  worth 
what  Juat  pooalbly  could  be  an  honorable 
and  quicker  way  out  of  the  war. 

The  difficult  position  Is  ome  of  those  famil- 
iar hammer  and  anvil  things.  The  anvil  la 
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the  bone-tlredneas  of  the  United  States  and 
its  people  about  the  war.  The  popular  urge 
to  a  quick  end  Is  enormous.  No  man  In  re- 
sponsible position  In  Washington  could  do 
anything  under  these  circumstances  except 
be  receptive  to  anything  which  looks  even 
superficially  like  a  peace  offer. 

The  hammer  Is  the  offer  from  Hanoi  to 
hand  back  the  prisoners  In  return  for  a  com- 
plete American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam — 
this  year. 

Nothing  Is  said  In  this  offer  about  the  other 
of  the  two  conditions  which  American  di- 
plomacy has  conslstentl>  demanded  In  return 
for  an  American  withdrawal.  It  has  consist- 
ently wanted  Its  [x'lsoners  home  and  a  with- 
drawal of  North  Vietnam  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  to  be  phased  with  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 

What  Hanoi  Is  saying  Is  that  It  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hand  back  the  prisoners  In  return 
for  the  American  withdrawal  If  Washington 
will  simply  forget,  about  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese soldiers  which  probably  by  now  make  up 
a  majority  of  the  forces  fighting  against 
Saigon. 

In  effect,  this  is  a  proposal  that  Washing- 
ton gamble  on  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  being  able  to  survive  without  any 
American  help  at  all  after  the  end  of  this 
year  against  both  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnam. 

What  would  the  risks  be? 

They  would  probably  be  very  high.  At  least, 
It  has  been  a  Washington  calculation  for 
some  time  that  the  armed  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  would  not  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
themselves  before  June,  1972,  at  the  earliest. 
The  ARVN  training  program  and  the  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawal  program  have  both 
been  geared  to  a  June,  1972,  deadline.  So 
what  Hanoi  Is  really  doing  is  iislng  the  pris- 
oners as  bait  for  a  six-month  speedup  in 
the  American  withdrawal  jtro^axa. 

If  Mr.  Nlxon  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
deciding  whether  to  accept  the  offer  on  the 
basis  of  American  domestic  political  con- 
siderations alone  he  would  grab  at  It.  To  end 
the  fighting,  get  the  troops  home,  and  hand 
over  the  fate  of  Saigon  to  the  Salgoneee 
themselves — would  greatly  ease  his  home 
problems.  He  would  have  everything  to  gain — 
Immediately — and  nothing  to  lose. 

But  what  would  be  the  condition  in  South 
Vietnam  six  months  or  a  year  later?  Would 
there  be  a  composition  of  sorts  between  the 
Saigon  regime  and  Hanoi?  Would  President 
Thleu  be  forced  out  erf  power  and  be  replaced 
by  othCTs  in  favor  of  a  settlement?  And  would 
the  composition  or  settlement  soon  begin  to 
look  like  a  "coalition"  of  the  various  politi- 
cal forces  In  Vietnam,  with  the  Communists 
gaining  their  political   beachhead? 

That,  presumably,  is  precisely  what  Henry 
Kissinger  has  been  exploring  for  Mr.  Nlxon 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  done  some  highly  com- 
petent exploring  ol  Vietnam  conditions  be- 
fore. We  can  assume  that  ilr.  Nixon  wUl  take 
as  favorable  a  view  of  the  Hanoi  offer  ae  Mr. 
Kissinger's  advice  will  permit. 

Unless  or  until  we  learn  what  Mr.  Kissinger 
concludes  from  his  studies  the  rest  of  us  can 
hope,  but  should  not  pusb.  Mr.  Nlxon  wUl  go 
as  fast  and  far  toward  peace  as  he  dares. 
Crowding  him  right  now  should  not  and 
probably  would  not  make  any  difference. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DROP  CON- 
TEMPT PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST 
STANTON 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUTOBKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESXNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
a  most  persuasive  letter  from  a  knowl- 
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edgeable  member  of  the  working  press, 
constructively  arguing  against  the  pro- 
posal to  cite  Mr.  Prank  Stanton,  of  CBS. 
for  contempt  of  Congress. 

I  agree  with  the  reasoned  views  pre- 
sented and  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully peruse  the  arguments  contained  in 
his  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  include  with 
my  remarks : 

CALlrOBNlA  PXEKDOM  OF  INTORMATION 
COMMnTEE 

Hon.  JxBOMC  R.  Waldiz, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sm:  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
It  if  you  would  convey  the  following  message 
concerning  the  C.B.S.-Pranlc  Stanton  matter 
to  as  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  you  can. 

My  name  is  Mr.  Richard  H.  Pogel. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  news- 
paper field  as  a  writer,  reporter  and  editor 
for  more  than  25  years.  What  I  have  to  offer 
Is  a  personal  view  and  not  necessarily  that  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune  where  I  am  employed 
as  Assistant  Managing  Editor. 

At  present  I  am  a  Member  at  Large  of  the 
"National  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee" of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Chairman 
of  Media  Representatives  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Bench,  Bar  and  Press  in  Califor- 
nia. I  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  California  Assembly's  State 
Information  Policy  Committee,  Chairman  of 
the  California  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Press 
News  Executives'  Council  at  California  and 
Nevada. 

In  each  of  these  capacities  I  have  had  to 
give  considerable  study  and  attention  to  the 
inter-relationships  of  Government  and  the 
press  and  the  manner  in  which  the  free  press 
wcwks  through  the  American  Democratic  Sys- 
tem for  the  good  of  the  people. 

For  such  benefit  as  my  experience  might 
be  worth,  I  would  like  to  offer  some  com- 
ments regarding  Dr.  Frank  Stanton.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  respectfully  yet  strongly  urge  all 
House  Members  to  look  deeply  into  the  issues 
so  they  can  fully  perceive  what's  at  stake. 

First,  It  is  my  observation  our  Democracy 
functions  best  when  the  press  and  elected 
representatives  work  Jointly  to  see  that  the 
people  are  well  Informed  about  contemporary 
events  and  their  significance. 

It  Is  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  function  of 
OoDgress  to  inyestlgate  how  Information 
flows  to  the  public  After  all.  news  is  the  life 
blood  that  feeds  the  mental  processes  of  our 
society. 

Perhaps,  though,  one  needs  experience  in 
the  news  field  to  clearly  know  there  is  a  line 
beyond  which  efforts  to  improve  access  to 
news  Information  can  unwittingly  have  a 
contrary  effect. 

This  situation  Is  reached  when  an  Investi- 
gator goes  back  past  the  point  of  dissemi- 
nation and  attempts  to  dissect  as  if  in  post- 
mortem the  particular  handling  of  a  particu- 
lar news  gathering  effort. 

The  result — when  threat  of  punishment 
faces  the  Editor — is  debUltating,  dastruotlve 
and  Intimidating  to  all  the  media. 

It  can,  in  fact,  destroy  the  right  to  edit, 
and  the  right  to  edit  is  what  I  feel  Dr.  Stan- 
ton Is  defending. 

It  isnt  tiiat  the  media  is  out  of  reach  and 
shouldn't  have  to  stand  on  the  record  of 
what's  published  or  broadcast.  They  should 
and  Dr.  Stanton  does. 

It's  that  the  above  described  investigative 
approach  withers  free  and  diverse  expression. 
It  imposes  an  unsubtle  censorahip,  and  an 
unnerving  prior  restraint. 

In  short,  it  Interfnes  with  honest  judg- 
ment and  Inhibits  the  flow  of  information. 

I  urge  you: 

Do  what  you  can  to  Improve  public  access 
to  news  information. 
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Judge  the  press  on  performance  as  com- 
pared with  discernible  facts. 

Dont  shut  off  or  constrict  the  life  blood 
of  our  society. 

And   listen,   if  you   will,  to  this  caution 
from  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"Man  may  be  governed  by  reason  and  trut.*. 
Our  first  object  would  therefore  be  to  leave 
open  to  him  all  the  avenues  to  truth  and 
the    most   effectual    hitherto    found    is   the 
Freedom  of  the  Press." 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABO    H.    FOOKL. 


M.  P.  DOMINGOS  m:  OUTSTANDING 
PATRIOT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  M.  P. 
Domingos  m.  of  Mill  town,  N.J.,  an  out- 
standing patriot,  recently  gave  a  very 
moving  speech  to  a  group  of  Vietnam 
veterans  from  Walter  Reed  and  Valley 
Forge  Army  Hospitals. 

Unfortunately,  his  speech  did  not  re- 
ceive the  press  coverage  it  deserved,  so 
I  have  inserted  it  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record  with  the  hope  that  readers  of 
the  Record  will  give  careful  thought  to 
what  Mr.  Domingos  said  on  that  day  to 
amputee  veterans. 

How  wrong,  unfair,  and  even  tragic  it 
is  for  newspapers,  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  to  fail  to  give  speeches  like 
his  the  same  coverage  that  the  protesters 
get.  I  strongly  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  communications  media  to  publish  all 
sides  of  a  controversy — and  then  have 
their  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers  de- 
cide which  side  is  right.  But  to  only  show 
one  side  of  a  question  Is  a  disservice  to 
freedom  itself.  So  I  salute  Mr.  Dcmingos, 
an  outstanding  patriot. 

The  speech  follows: 

Spkzch  GrvcN  bt  M.  P.  Dokincos  ni,  to  a 
Gbottp  or  Vhtnam  Vxtkbans  Fbom  Waltxb 
Rkxd  and  Vallxt  Foboc  Abut  Hospttals  on 
APKIL  30,  1071.  AT  THX  Obbbnbbob  Rkstad- 
bant,  Nobth  Bbunswick.  NJ. 
I  find  it  very  dlBturbing  that  there  are 
those  in  America  who  would  seek  to  "lump 
together",  p>olartze,  prejudge  and  automati- 
cally  slot    we    Vietnam    Veterans   as   being 
either  for  or  against  the  war;  as  being  pot- 
heads   or    racists;    as   being    flag-wavers   or 
super-patriots,  as  assassins  or  what  have  you. 
These  attempts  are  evident  to  me  Just  by 
reading  the  newspaper,  observing  some  of  the 
mass  media  coverage,  or  watching  some  of 
the   so-called   "talk"  shows  displaying  the 
"typical  Vietnam  Veteran". 

We  are  veterans  of  a  war  which  I  feel  at 
the  present  time  no  man  can  accurately  pre- 
dict what  the  last  entry  in  the  log  will  be. 
Only  time  will  tell  how  this  one  will  be 
recorded  in  history.  I  do  not,  however,  con- 
sider myself,  nor  do  I  feel  that  most  Vietnam 
Veterans  consider  themselves,  as  being  repre- 
sented by  the  vocal  few  who  In  aU  encom- 
passing terms  purjwrt  to  represent  the  many. 
Just  as  there  are  ctxi^lezlties  of  the  war, 
there  are  complexities  amongst  the  veterans 
of  that  war. 

My  experience  has  shown  that  most  at  you 
will  do  as  I  have  done.  Tou  come  back,  get 
patched  up  as  best  you  can,  go  on  home  to 
your  families,  friends,  and  loved  ones  and 
get  on  with  the  business  oi  putting  your 
lives  back  together.  Most  of  you  will  do  this 
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quietly  and  vmobtruslvely  wltb  *  little  bell- 
ralslng  and  party-going  thrown  in.  I  might 
add  at  thla  point  that  you  are  going  to  find 
It  Increasingly  more  dU&cult  to  get  on  with 
this  business  of  putting  your  Uvea  back  to- 
gether because  of  economic  conditions,  high 
unemployment,  and  public  opinion  in  gen- 
eral. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  before 
we  get  on  with  our  lives  that  perhaps  now 
Is  the  time  for  a  few  more  voices  to  be  heard. 
Now  Is  the  time  because  I  view  the  current 
trend  of  "lumping  together",  polarizing,  and 
prejudging.  If  allowed  to  continue,  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  Vietnam  Veteran  over  the 
long  haul. 

I  firmly  contend  that  each  man  must  stand 
for  what  he  believes — and  I  defend  that 
right — but  no  matter  what  those  beliefs,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  has  served.  Most  of  us 
here  today  will  carry  proof  of  that  service 
with  us  for  the  rest  of  o\ir  Uvea. 

I  have  my  own  thoughts  about  my  service. 
I  feel  that  I  served  with  dignity;  and  aa  long 
as  there  Is  a  breath  left  In  me  I  will  defend 
my  right,  your  right,  and  the  right  of  Viet- 
nam Veterans  to  be  Veterans  with  that  same 
dignity. 

So  I  say  to  those  here  today  and.  In  fact, 
to  all  the  American  people — do  not  group, 
polarize,  or  prejudge  us.  Each  of  us  have 
our  own  thoughts  and  views  and  If  asked 
win  express  them;  but  give  us  that  right 
and  above  all  let  us  maintain  our  dignity. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  speak  for  any  of 
you  men  here  today — to  do  so  would  be 
wrong.  These  have  been  my  thoughts  and 
my  opinions. 

Let  me  end  with  a  thought  which  has 
stayed  with  me  since  my  days  at  Walter 
Reed.  I  do  not  remember  where  I  first  read 
or  heard  It  but  It  is  called  simply — 

A   Pkatx* 
O'  Lord  lest  I  go  my  complacent  way 
Please  help  me  to  remember 
That  somewhere  out  there  a  man 
Died  for  me  today. 

Aa  long  as  there  be  war 
I  must  ask  and  answer 
Am  I  worth  dying  for? 


THREATENED  STEEL  STRIKE  COULD 
HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  the  steel  management  have 
been  continuing  for  over  a  week  here  in 
Washington  and  reports  indicate  that 
the  steel  management  makes  every  effort 
to  play  down  the  number  of  inexcusable 
increases  in  steel  prices  over  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  The  executive  department 
has  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to  ciirtail 
these  prices  or  to  take  steps  to  persuade 
the  steel  monopoly  from  feeding  the  fires 
of  inflation  by  the  several  recent  steel 
price  increases. 

It  was  only  a  year  ago  last  December 
that  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  gave  President  Nixon 
complete  authority  to  freeze  prices  and 
wages  but  after  over  18  months  have 
passed  the  inflation-curbing  legislation 
remains  in  the  White  House  files  without 
any  aflSrmative  action. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  a 
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news  item  which  only  recently  was  in 
the  Hammond,  Ind.,  Times  informing  the 
public  of  a  6  y4 -percent  increase  in  price 
in  the  cost  of  steel.  These  price  raises 
have  indirectly  affected  the  high  cost  of 
living  for  millions  throughout  the  coun- 
try when  they  buy  homes,  automobiles, 
refrigerators,  working  utensils,  et  cetera. 

Calcmkt  Stetl  Plants  Joih  Paica  Hnu 

YotTNCSTowN,  Omo. — Toungstown  Sheet 
and  Tube,  and  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  have  fol- 
lowed the  Industry's  giant  by  hiking  hot 
and  cold-rolled  and  galvanised  steel  prices 
$8.50  to  $13  per  ton. 

U.S.  Steel,  the  nation's  largest  producer, 
announced  Wednesday  It  was  Increasing  its 
prices  0^  per  cent.  Bethlehem  is  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  steel  producer. 

Inland  Steel,  the  country's  sixth  largest 
producer,  and  Kaiser  Steel,  the  10th.  went 
along  with  the  hike  late  Friday,  bringing 
the  total  to  seven  companies  who  have  In- 
creased prices. 

Amco,  Jones  and  Laughlln.  and  Republic 
had  made  their  announcements  earlier. 

The  increases  are  scheduled  to  take  effect 
in  June  and  July. 

Hot  and  cold-rolled  and  galvanized  steel 
are  extensively  used  in  cars  and  home  ap- 
pliances. They  account  for  about  one-third 
of  all  American  steel  shipments,  about  31 
million  out  of  93  million  tons. 

President  Nixon  was  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed disappointment  with  the  latest  price 
hikes.  The  White  House  had  applied  pres- 
sure to  get  a  proposed  12  per  cent  increase 
by  Bethlehem  in  the  price  of  construction 
steels  rolled  back  to  6.8  per  cent  last  January. 

Many  major  industrial  users  of  steel  said 
they  had  not  decided  whether  prices  of  their 
products  would  be  increased. 

Toungstown  said  the  new  prices  will  be 
effective  June  18  on  carbon  and  high 
strength  hot-rolled  steel  bands.  Increased 
$8.50  per  ton. 

Hot-rolled  sheets  will  be  boosted  $9  per 
ton;  hot-rolled  strip  will  be  increased  $9 
per  ton.  Galvanized  sheets  are  being  raised 
$13  per  ton. 

But  cold-rolled  sheets,  Toungstown  said, 
are  being  Increased  $12  per  ton  on  July  1. 

A  national  steel  Industry  publication  has 
said  that  In  helping  their  customers  hedge 
against  a  steelworkers'  strike  this  sununer, 
ITS  Mills  are  i-unnlng  at  or  near  record 
rates. 

It  Is  estimated  that  raw  steel  output  in 
the  week  ended  May  8  was  2.943  net  tons, 
down  slightly  from  the  all-time  weekly  rec- 
ord of  2,960  million  net  tons  made  the  pre- 
ceding week. 


July  13,  1971 


A  PATRIOTIC  ADDRESS  BY 
MARGUERITE  E.  PERRY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  stir- 
ring speech  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
guerite E.  Perry  during  her  tenure  as 
State  Americanization  Chairman  of  the 
Cabrillo  Civic  Clubs.  Inc.,  of  California 
entitled  "Our  Flag ;  An  Eyewitness  of  His- 
tory." 

I  was  very  moved  by  Mrs.  Perry's  pa- 
triotic address  and  tribute  to  our  Na- 
tion's flag  and  I  would  like  her  speech  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
also  be  privileged  to  know  it. 

The  speech  foUows: 


Oum  Flag — Thx  Erxwrnrxas  or  HtsToiT 
I  am  your  Flag.  In  the  year  1777  I  became 
the  official  Plag  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  have  wltneesed  many  changes  dur- 
ing our  hiaUx'y  and  what  a  shocking  docu- 
ment it  U.  For  the  growing  up  of  a  nation 
is  as  painful  as  the  maturity  of  youth.  Let  us 
picture  our  "Pore-fathers"  and  the  Pioneers 
of  yester-year  who  with  untold  fortitude  and 
sheer  determination  hewed  out  an  existence, 
suffering  hardships  and  self  denials.  The 
graduate  climb  to  education,  for  those  who 
dared  to  teach.  The  wheels  of  Progress  are 
turning,  the  Invention  of  machinery,  making 
life  easier  and  crops  plentiful.  The  loco- 
motive is  here,  also  known  as  the  "Iron 
Horse",  its  magnitude  of  power  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's History.  Not  only  shortening  the  dis- 
tance from  city  to  farm,  but  around  the 
world.  The  "Horse  and  buggy"  are  now  ex- 
tinct. The  automobile  has  taken  its  place. 
Progress  Is  on  its  way.  The  destruction  of 
natural  resources  and  the  beauty  of  Nature. 
replaced  by  steel  and  cement.  The  "Jet  Age" 
is  here,  bringing  us  closer  to  nations  abroad, 
time  barrier  and  distance  no  problem.  The 
assassination  of  a  President  and  one  that 
might  have  been.  Our  people  of  today,  for- 
getting their  moral  standards  of  decency  and 
respect.  There  are  those  that  "slither" 
among  us,  poisoning  the  minds  of  young  and 
old,  selling  the  seed  of  destruction  that  re- 
duces the  brain,  leaving  a  shell  of  hollow 
heads.  There  are  those  that  denounce  their 
country  and  those  that  live  a  life  of  laziness, 
squallidness  and  destruction  of  unknown 
terms.  The  nations  that  turn  against  us. 
when  we  are  the  ones  they  beg  for  "help" 
no  matter  what  the  need  may  be  and  their 
retaliation  is  not  in  the  category  of  Thank- 
fulness. Why  must  there  be  chaos  on  both 
sides  of  the  water?  When  the  elements  of 
nature  can  cause  destruction  beyond  all 
Imagination?  noods,  fire,  famine,  earth- 
quake*, cyclones,  sickness  and  disease  which 
no  man  has  control  over?  Tet  the  drums  still 
beat. 

We  are  now  in  the  crlrts  of  all  times  as  a 
Democratic  Government.  We  are  in  the  prog- 
ress of  electing  a  new  President.  Will  he  be 
one  that  vrtll  live  up  to  his  promises,  obliga- 
tions he  owes  to  his  Country  and  his  People? 
Will  he  replenish  our  Treasury?  Will  he  cur- 
tall  the  public  debt?  Will  he  keep  our  money 
at  home?  Will  he  see  that  foreign  countries 
pay  their  debt?  Will  he  see  that  Welfare  no 
longer  exists,  only  to  those  in  dire  need,  and 
the  beating  of  the  drums  be  silenced  for- 
ever? Or  Is  It  just  another  "Changing  of  the 
Guards?"  One  that  will  be  numb  with 
power  to  "wallow"  In  the  "Blood  Money" 
from  the  sacrifice  of  these  human  lives  and 
the  squeezing  of  man's  livelihood  In  this  mad 
hysteria  In  Governmental  power?  Do  not 
think  I  am  condemning  this  country.  It  is 
the  land  of  my  Birth.  I  too  have  inherited 
these  shocking  and  unsavory  epis-des  and 
fought  for  survival.  I  have  been  trampled, 
burned,  torn  to  shreds,  spat  upon  and  cursed. 
But  I  am  not  alone,  for  besides  me  flies  the 
flag  ,vlth  the  insignia  of  the  Bear,  it  too  has 
fought  for  supremacy  and  on  February  3rd 
in  the  year  1911  the  Plcneers'  dream  came 
true,  for  on  that  day  It  became  the  official 
flag  of  the  Grear  State  of  California.  These 
are  the  pitfalls,  tragedies  and  bitter  sacri- 
fices we  must  face  In  the  growing  up  of  a 
Nation.  This  Is  America.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  Native  bom  or  by  Adoption. 
T^ls  Is  still  the  "Greatest  Nation"  in  all  the 
World.  We  will  never  relinquish  our  "Unity," 
our  "Heritage"  nor  our  "Freedom."  We  shall 
regain  our  dignity  and  respect  and  excell  In 
the  eyes  of  the  World.  For  I  am  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes,"  the  "Symbol"  of  which  we  live 
by  and  abould  be  as  "Sacred"  to  you  as  the 
"Prayer  Book"  or  the  "Rosary"  you  hold  in 
your  hands  on  Sunday.  For  this  Is  the  "United 
States  of  America"  the  Country  to  which  we 
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all  belong.  It  is  my  "Fervent  I»rayer"  That 
the  animosities  of  man  and  all  nations  be 
swept  away;  that  Peace,  Freedom  and  Friend- 
ship prevail  before  the  end  of  time.  For  I  am 
your  FLAG,  the  Eyewitness  of  History. 


THE    DULLES- EISENHOWER    RULES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  one  of  those  ironic  twists  of 
history  which  so  often  impose  themselves 
upon  the  affairs  of  men.  many  politicians 
and  commentators,  once  scornful,  are 
now  looking  back  at  the  Esenhower 
years  with  respect  and  fondness.  In 
retrospect,  the  firm,  but  cautious  foreign 
policy  directed  by  President  Eisenhower 
looks  very  sound  indeed — particularly 
when  compared  to  our  Nation's  subse- 
quent course  of  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  my  mind,  the  present  Nixon  doc- 
trine is — at  least  in  part — an  attempt  to 
reassert  the  essential  validity  of  the 
Eisenhower  policies.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  and  too  little. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  credible 
presence  in  the  world  without  assuming 
a  policeman's  role. 

This  Is  an  effort  well  worth  our  sup- 
port; and  I  hope  that  Congress  encour- 
ages the  administration  to  continue  its 
reassessment  of  our  foreign  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  July  6  editorial  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  may  prove  to  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues.  ITie  editorial 
emphasizes  the  cautious  realism  which 
ruled  our  foreign  policy  imder  President 
Eisenhower;  and  it  indicates  that  we  can 
learn  much  by  recalling  those  days 
which,  though  fraught  with  danger, 
avoided  despair. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
The   DULLxs-BiszNHOwnt   Rttlxs 

When  all  the  meanings  of  all  the  words 
In  the  Pentagon  papers  are  added  up  and  put 
together  and  analyzed  and  squeezed  down 
for  what  is  most  Important  we  think  we  have 
a  pretty  good  Idea  where  it  will  all  come  out. 

We  think  it  will  mean  that  back  In  the 
days  of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  and  John 
Foster  Dulles  the  United  States  had  a  pretty 
sound  set  of  operating  principles  for  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  which  their  successors 
could,  to  their  advantage,  have  honored  more 
than  they  did 

Mr.  Dulles  was  great  on  high-flown  rhet- 
oric and  thus  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  "brinkaman."  He  even  invented  "brink- 
manship" by  the  claim  that  he  found  it  nec- 
essary to  walk  up  close  to  the  "brink  of 
war."  Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr. 
DuUes's  actual  operating  policies,  as  distinct 
from  his  rhetorical  policies,  when  tempered 
by  Elsenhower  caution  were  conservative  and 
restrained. 

In  the  Dulles  speeches  which  did  not  make 
headlines,  and  in  his  private  conversations 
and  in  his  actual  management  of  American 
foreign  poUcy  he  worked  out  for  President 
Elsenhower  a  set  of  rules  under  which  he 
would  approve  or  disapprove  of  an  American 
conunitment  to  friendly  factions  in  countries 
under  real  or  presumed  danger  of  internal 
or  external  ags^vaslon. 


He  was  willing  to  give  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  and  even,  If  necessary,  send  Ameri- 
can troops  provldei  that: 

1.  The  government  In  the  country  Involved 
requested  aid. 

2.  The  government  requesting  aid  wae  in 
effective  control  of  the  bulk  of  the  country 

3.  The  government  was  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population,  and 

4.  Government  and  people  were  ready. 
willing,  and  able  to  fight  effectively  in  their 
own  defense 

Under  this  formula  all  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, much  of  the  Mediterranean,  most  of 
Latin  America.  South  Korea.  Japan.  Ocean- 
ia, and  Southeast  Asia  were  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  adventurers  and  adventurous  ele- 
ments unfriendly  to  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  Egypt  was  a  loss  against  the 
plusses. 

Even  more  important,  eo  long  as  the  Elsen- 
hower-Dulles formula  was  observed,  the 
United  Stales  did  not  get  into  any  difficulty 
too  big  for  it  to  handle.  To  oversimplify. 
President  Elsenhower  believed  in  interven- 
tion— when  the  odds  were  on  his  side.  Play- 
ing It  cautiously  paid  off.  He  never  got  him- 
self dangerously  overextended. 

Intervention  In  Vietnam  was  not  measured 
by  the  old  Elsenhower-Dulles  rules.  Had 
they  been  applied,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  American  commitment  there  at  all 

In  the  beginning  there  was  never  even  a  re- 
quest for  American  troops.  President  Diem 
had  to  be  maneuvered  Into  asking  for  them. 
It  was  his  fatal  misfortune  that  he  did  let 
himself  get  talked  Into  asking  for  them. 

At  no  time  was  the  regime  In  Saigon 
In  substantial  control  of  the  bulk  of  the 
country.  There  Is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  It  has  enjoyed  the  solid  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  pec^le.  And  the  evidence 
Is  still  all  too  painful  that  government  and 
p>eople  have  yet  to  acquire  the  will  and  ca- 
pacity to  fight  their  own  battles. 

The  Elsenhower-Dulles  formula  would 
have  justified  intervention  In  Korea.  It 
would  not  have  justified  the  massive  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam  which  came  during  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  era.  Every  rule  In  their 
formula  was  ignored  by  the  commitment  to 
Vietnam. 

The  chances  are  that  when  the  Vietnam 
affair  is  really  over  and  the  books  are  closed, 
as  they  are  bound  to  be  one  of  these  days 
soon,  someone  will  remember  it  all  as  an 
example — of  how  safer  tiie  old  ftwxQula  really 
was. 


TRIBUTE   TO   DOROTHY   ANDREWS 
KABIS 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  dn  PONT 

OF    DELAWAXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  in  Odessa,  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware paid  its  final  tribute  to  Dorothy 
Andrews  Kabls,  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  who  died  July  3,  1971. 

I  include  my  remarks  upon  that  oc- 
casion in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Remarks  of  Mr.  du  Pont 

I  know  that  all  of  us  here  today  feel  very 
deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Dottle  Kabls,  for 
we  have  all  known  her  not  only  as  a  great 
personal  friend  but  as  Delaware's  leading 
lady  in  public  life.  She  participated  in  public 
service  from  Odessa  to  Washington,  with  a 
list  of  positions  and  honors  that  oould  fill  a 
book.  Her  activities  spanned  the  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,  the  Central  Orange,  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Women, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 


and  eventually  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  she  served  as  the  33rd  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States. 

Such  great  involvement  naturally  leaves 
an  enormous  vacuum  which  Is  as  great  as  her 
Circle  of  friends  and  generous  commit- 
ments— a  great  vacuum  indeed  which  will 
be  especially  felt  here  In  Odessa — In  the 
Church,  the  Women's  Club,  and  the  DAR.  to 
mention   a   few. 

The  task  of  eulogizing  such  a  person  wbn 
had  such  broad  Influence  In  the  conununlty. 
the  State  and  the  Nation  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult. A  few  well  chosen  phrases  can  hardly 
convey  the  essence  of  her  active  life,  but 
perhaps  in  perspective  we  oan  reflect  on  the 
types  of  things  Dottle  stood  for. 

I  think  above  all  she  was  a  patriot.  Web- 
ster defines  a  patriot  as  one  who  loves  her 
country  and  zealously  supports  its  authority 
and  Interests.  Although  a  term  tradition- 
ally applied  to  those  men  who  fight  wars  for 
the  preservation  of  Democracy,  I  think  it 
particularly  fitting  for  Dottle.  Her  energies 
were  tirelessly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
community  whether  that  community  be 
Odessa,  Delaware  or  the  Nation  itself.  Her 
tasks  were  not  limited  to  what  most  of  us 
think  is  patriotism.  Her  brand  of  patriotism 
was  a  commitment  of  self,  ^e  worked  with 
the  Grange,  with  election  reform  in  Odessa, 
the  Republican  Party,  and  finally  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  She  worked  zeal- 
ously in  various  capacities  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  citizen  participation.  This  is  not 
the  simple  flag  waving  patriotism,  but  It  is 
the  kind  of  active  patriotism  which  is  the 
legacy  of  this  nation,  and  the  backbone  of 
democracy. 

Her  unswerving  devotion  to  service  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation  came  at  a  time 
when  cynicism  and  detachment  were  in 
vogue,  but  she  responded  to  the  detached 
doubters  with  enthusiastic  participation.  As 
government  became  a  questionable  service 
in  the  eyes  of  the  cynics.  Dottle  increased  hef 
involvement  in  public  service,  and  by  the 
time  of  her  unfortunate  death,  she  served 
a  conununlty  that  reached  from  Odessa  to 
Washington. 

The  State  of  Delaware,  which  has  long 
prided  itself  in  its  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion now  can  look  on  Dottle  as  among  the 
great  representatives  of  the  State.  I  think 
that  this  greatness  can  be  attributed  to  a 
patriotic  devotion  and  sense  of  community 
that  knew  only  the  bounds  of  time. 

To  call  Dottle  a  great  patriot  is  hardly 
enough,  but  this  is  the  essence  of  her 
energy  and  devotion — she  was  never  one 
who  knew  the  confines  oX  a  precise  definition 
On  December  7,  1787  Delaware  became  the 
state  that  started  our  nation.  Dottle  Kabls 
carried  on  in  the  patriotic  tradition  that 
made  Delaware  first.  By  her  efforts,  she 
helped  keep  Delaware  first.  To  have  done 
that  is  to  have  done  a  great  deal. 


NIXON'S      WARNING     TO      UNITED 
STATES:  NEGATIVISM  NO  HELP 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF  icicrican 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jrdy  13,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  3  in  a  simple,  impressive  ceremony 
broadcast  nationwide  from  the  National 
Archives  Building,  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  E>a  was  launched.  In 
his  remarks  President  Nixon  chose  to 
stress  a  theme  which  has  in  recent  years 
received  all  too  little  attention;  name- 
ly, "What's  Right  With  America. "  He 
said: 
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To  look  at  America  with  clear  eyes  today 
U  to  see  every  reason  {or  pride  and  little 
for  Btaame,  great  cause  for  gratitude  and  little 
for  regret,  strong  grounds  for  hope  and  none 
for  despair.  The  crucial  challenge  now  Is  to 
hold  the  high  ground  of  confidence,  cour- 
age, and  faith  that  Is  rightly  ours  and  to 
avoid  the  quicksand  of  fear  and  doubt. 

As  I  fully  concur  with  the  President's 
timely  statement  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Detroit  News  in 
Its  editorial  of  Thursday,  July  8,  1971, 
"Negativism  No  Help"  has  responded  to 
and  elaborated  upon  the  President's 
theme  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

NnoN's  Wakninc  to  UNrrxD  Statsb: 
NecATmsM    No   Hzu> 

America  has  been  the  world's  greatest 
power  for  such  a  long  time  that  It's  hard  (or 
American  citizens  to  Imagine  being  anything 
less.  So  when  the  President  warns  that  our 
nation,  like  ancient  Oreece  and  Rome,  may 
decay  and  vanish,  most  of  us  regard  his  rhet- 
oric as  somewhat  overdrawn. 

We  look  about  us.  Where  are  the  crumbling 
pillars  he  describes? 

In  the  first  place,  civilizations  don't  crum- 
ble rapidly  before  the  eyes.  The  decay  occurs 
slowly,  almost  Imperceptibly,  until  finally  one 
realizes,  upon  looking  back  to  a  former  time, 
how  vastly  things  have  changed. 

In  the  second  place.  President  Nlzon  was 
speaking  In  figurative  terms.  Thus,  when  a 
citizen  examines  the  moral  fiber  of  the  coun- 
try, as  compared  with  that  of  25  years  ago,  he 
realizes  something  has  changed  for  the  worse 
In  the  national  character. 

We've  acquired  a  false,  morbid  and  perva- 
sive sense  of  guilt.  We've  carried  self-criti- 
cism aad  the  piractlce  of  national  muckraking 
to  pathological  extremes.  We're  getting  so  we 
don't  like  ourseLf. 

The  nation  has  come  to  this  sad  state  of 
affairs  by  many  paths.  In  trying  to  rear  a 
generation  free  of  hardship.  It  has  reared  a 
generation  Insatiable  In  its  demands  and  sav- 
age In  its  disparagement  of  this  country.  The 
news  media.  In  their  search  for  the  story  of 
Impact,  have  exaggerated  social  ills  and  made 
the  system  Into  a  villain.  Politicians,  instead 
of  rallying  the  country's  moral  resources, 
have  played  to  the  gallery. 

As  a  nation,  we  need  to  look  In  the  mirror 
and  tell  ourself  occasionally  that  we  like 
what  we  see.  President  Nlzon  did  Just  that 
when  he  observed: 

"We  have  been  in  four  wars  In  this  cen- 
tury and  four  times  young  Americans  have 
gone  abroad.  We  have  done  so  without  any 
Idea  of  conquest  or  domination.  We  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  we  have 
not  gotten  a  thing  out  of  any  of  It,  and  we 
have  helped  each  of  our  enemies,  after  each 
of  the  wars,  get  on  his  feet  again." 

So.  the  President  is  asking,  what  are  we  so 
ashamed  of?  What  other  nation  has  more  de- 
served the  position  of  preeminence  held  by 
this  one?  Why  should  the  problems  of  the 
moment  obocure  the  good  that  we  have  done 
and  are  doing? 

The  tTnlted  States,  by  the  way,  U  not  mere- 
ly engaged  In  a  contest  with  Its  own  former 
Image.  This  is  a  much  more  competitive  world 
than  It  was  35  years  ago.  when  the  United 
States  was  the  mlghtest  mUltary  power  and 
possessed  the  only  strong  economy  among  the 
n^Jor  powers. 

Today,  Russia  rivals  our  mUltary  power. 
Our  eoonomlc  leadership  la  challenged  by  the 
Soviets,  by  Red  China,  by  Western  Europe 
and  the  Common  Market  and  by  that  Pacific 
giant,  Ji^Mui,  which  has  already  surpassed  the 
tTnlted  States  In  the  production  of  steel. 

If  America  loses  Its  confidence  and  stum- 
bles, thwe  are  now  many  others  who  will  help 
It  fall  and  who  will  eagerly  fill  the  gap  of 
laaderahlp. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So  the  President  was  not  engaging  In  melo- 
dramatic rhetoric.  He  was  issuing  a  coldly 
realistic  warning  against  the  persistence  of  a 
national  attitude  that  can  make  the  United 
States  a  second-rate  and   dwindling  power. 
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VIETNAMESE  OPINION  POLL  CALU3 
THIEU  A  QUISLING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  our  country's  massive  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  it  is  amazing  how  little 
we  have  studied  Vietnamese  public 
opinion.  Until  very  recently,  I  do  not 
think  there  was  a  single  Vietnamese 
opinion  poll  that  was  publicly  available. 
But  now  Time  magazine  has  performed 
a  public  service  by  releasing  such  a  poll 
in  its  July  12  issue. 

It  seems  that  three  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  this  poll: 

First.  The  negative  impressions  Viet- 
namese have  of  the  American  presence 
relate  to  a  degrading  and  undermining 
of  their  basic  cultures  and  society.  In 
contrast,  their  positive  impressions  cen- 
ter around  relatively  unimportant — to  a 
Vietnamese — items  such  as  building 
roads  and  fighting  Communism. 

Second.  A  majority  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  either  have  no  explanation  for 
the  American  presence,  or  feel  we  are 
there  because  of  unworthy  motives. 

Third,  and  most  important.  A  large 
majority  believe  that  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment is  American  controlled.  To  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  this  finding,  we 
must  remember  that  the  greatest — per- 
haps the  only — source  of  national  pride 
to  a  Vietnamese  is  his  country's  2,000- 
year  history  of  fighting  off  invasions  by 
major  powers.  Vietnamese  folklore  and 
history  is  permeated  with  heroic  and  ul- 
timately successful  struggles  to  rid  their 
country  of  the  Chinese,  and  more  re- 
cently the  French  and  the  Japanese.  The 
greatest  public  virtue  a  Vietnamese  can 
have  is  a  record  of  nationalism,  of  In- 
dependence from  all  foreign  control.  The 
greatest  public  fault  a  Vietnamese  can 
have — far  greater  than  corruption,  wlfe- 
beatlivg,  or  dope  pushing — is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  agent  of  a  foreign  power. 

This  is  the  fault  General  Thieu  has  In 
spades. 

I   insert    the   article   containing   the 
poll,  from  Time  magazine  of  July  12, 
1971,  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 
[Prom  Time  magazine,  July  12.  1971] 
The  UfnrzD  States  aa  Scafccoat 

Long  before  the  Viet  Nam  papers  were 
liberated  from  the  Pentagon's  files.  Ankwt- 
cans  had  endlessly  debated  the  question  of 
why  the  U.8.  ever  got  into  the  war.  The  offi- 
cial rationale  waa.  and  remains,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  need  and  want  U.S.  help 
to  maintain  their  Independence.  In  fact,  the 
feelings  of  the  Vietnamese  people  were  rarely 
considered  by  US.  policymakers.  Recently,  a 
more  or  leas  formal  poll  was  taken  among  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  find  out  what,  m  their 
view,  the  U.8.  has  been  up  to.  The  answers, 
gathered  by  U.S. -trained  poU  takers  in  five 
areas  from  Qui  Khon  on  the  central  coast  to 


Can  Tho  In  the  Mekong  Delta,  range  from 
balanced  to  bizarre. 

CHOOSING    NOT    TO    WIN 

In  Saigon,  30%  of  those  questioned  said 
the  U.S.  was  In  Viet  Nam  to  stop  Commu- 
nism. But  44%  could  not — or  would  not — of- 
fer any  explanation  for  the  massive  US 
presence.  A  sizable  minority  of  \T^c  said  the 
Americans  were  there  primarily  to  test  their 
new  weapons  or  to  make  money  for  muni- 
tions manufacturers.  Nobody  suggested, 
however,  as  do  some  New  Leftists  in  the  U.S., 
that  Washington  plunged  so  deeply  into  the 
war  to  exploit  the  oil  that  has  recently  been 
discovered  off  the  shores  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
A  majority  said  that  the  U.S.  could  have 
won  the  war  but  chose  not  to  do  so  for  its 
own  perverse  and  selfish  reasons. 

What  good  has  the  U.S.  done  for  Viet  Nam? 
Almost  three-fourths  of  those  questioned  In 
Can  Tho  cited  the  fight  against  Communism 
and  the  roads  and  bridges  that  the  U.S.  has 
built.  But  12%  could  think  of  nothing  spe- 
cific, and  14%  Insisted  that  the  U.S,  has  done 
no  good  at  all.  When  the  same  group  vraa 
asked  what  were  the  worst  things  Americans 
had  done,  78%  cited  the  corruption  of  Viet- 
namese youth,  women,  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, the  use  of  Vietnamese  officials  as 
"henchmen,"  the  undermining  of  the  coun- 
try's politics  and  economy,  and  the  disregard 
of  its  national  sovereignty,  dignity,  life  and 
property.  The  remaining  23%  had  "no 
opinion."  Perhaps  the  most  savage  view  of 
the  U.S.  impact  recently  appeared  In  the  op- 
position newspaper  Hoa  Binh.  which  printed 
a  cartoon  showing  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nlzon  literally  raping  the  country. 

A  large  majority — ranging  from  71%  In 
Can  Tho  to  83  %  in  Nha  Trang — thought  the 
U.S.  controlled  the  Saigon  government.  The 
general  attitude  was  summarized  by  another 
opposition  newspaper,  Cong  Luan,  In  an  edi- 
torial on  the  presidential  elections  scheduled 
for  October:  "As  to  what  candidate  has  the 
greatest  chance  for  success,  all  Vietnamese 
agree  with  the  Vice  President  [Nguyen  Cao 
Kyi)  that  the  most  trustworthy  prophet  Is 
none  other  than  (U.S.  Ambassador)  Ells- 
worth Bunker."  Translation:  Bunker  knows 
because  Bunker  decides.  A  cartoon  in  Sai- 
gon's Tin  Sang  dally  summarizes  a  wide- 
spread feeling:  it  shows  Ambassador  Bunker, 
called  "the  Father  of  the  Country,"  rocking  a 
cradle  labeled  "Viet  Nam." 

Most  of  those  polled  felt  that  U.S.  civilians 
In  Viet  Nam  tended  to  be  honest,  courteous 
and  Industrious,  with  the  exception  of  con- 
struction workers.  Many  praised  U.S.  mlUtary 
men  for  their  bard  work  and  sincerity.  But 
servicemen  were  also  criticized  as  "drunk- 
ards, haughty,  licentious  men  who  wore 
ridiculous  clothes  and  seemed  Indifferent  to 
accidents  for  which  they  were  reaponalble. " 

jtrsT  DKMONaraAToas 

To  explore  these  attitudes  more  deeply. 
Tike's  Saigon  Bureau  Chief  Jonathan  Laxsen 
in  recent  weeks  interviewed  a  number  of 
well-educated  South  Vietnamese.  The  Inter- 
views demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
even  the  most  sophisticated  Vietnamese 
blame  the  U.S.  for  a  wide  range  of  war-in- 
duced problems,  from  economic  crises  to 
political  corruption.  Items: 

A  newspaper  editor : 

"At  first,  the  Vietnamese  thought  the 
Americana  were  very  generous,  with  Ideal- 
ism to  fight  Communism.  But  after  years  of 
seeing  you  behave  In  bars,  driving  recklessly 
and  Insulting  our  people,  we  know  that  we 
were  wrong  to  put  you  so  high.  You  put  a 
woman  too  high,  and  then  you  marry  her 
and  realize  you  were  deceived.  So  it  la  with 
you  and  us.  You  had  no  time  to  ahow  your 
culture,  your  education,  your  civilization. 
You  were  too  busy  fighting  the  war.  The 
French  had  time.  They  showed  us  their 
muatc,  then  schools,  their  culture.  If  oui 
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people  could  aee  you  In  the  States,  they 
would  have  a  far  better  ln^>resslon.  But  here 
they  see  OJ:.s  running  over  innocent  people 
and  fleeing  the  scene  of  the  accident. 

"You  thought  that  you  were  superior  and 
did  not  want  to  aak  our  advice.  You  didn't 
know  how  to  approach  the  Vietnamese.  What 
you  needed  was  a  Dale  Camsgle  course  In 
how  to  get  along  with  the  Vlaitnamese.  Take 
the  title  'advisers,'  which  you  have  given 
yourselves.  To  ua,  an  advlaer  should  be  some- 
one who  la  superior  In  every  way,  who  can 
give  you  advice  oo  all  subjects,  on  life,  on 
love.  You  are  really  just  'demonstrators.'  You 
show  us  bow  to  shoot  the  M-ie  and  fly  the 
F-6,  and  we  need  you  for  that.  But  you  are 
not  'advisers.'  You  tiiougtat  that  by  giving 
us  an  easy  life,  a  television,  a  waahlng  ma- 
chine, a  car,  that  we  oould  fight  Communism 
better.  That  U  not  true.  You  must  have 
discipline,  you  must  make  sacrlflees  to  fight 
Communism.  We  have  become  bourgeois,  al- 
though we  were  not  bom  to  be  bourge<Hs." 

An  opposition  deputy  In  the  lower  house: 
"The  people  In  the  country  believe  that  you 
are  here  to  sell  weapons  because  the  n.S. 
is  run  by  the  manufacturers  of  big  weapons. 
The  American  policy  is  to  make  small  coun- 
tries dependent  on  the  Americans.  How  can 
the  people  believe  that  the  Americana  ate 
here,  as  Mr.  Nlzon  says,  so  that  the  people 
can  choose  their  own  fate  and  their  own 
leaders,  when  the  VS.  Government  so  openly 
supports  President  Thieu?" 

A  teztUe  manufacturer :  "When  we  were  In 
bad  straits  In  1966,  the  Americans  came  here 
to  rescue  the  Vietnamese,  so  the  majority  of 
the  people  thought  the  Americans  came  here 
to  defend  them.  But  aa  the  war  wore  on, 
they  realized,  no,  the  Americans  oame  here 
to  help  themselves.  The  people  feel  perhaps 
you  do  not  want  to  end  the  war." 

A  civil  engineer:  "Americans  came  like 
firemen  to  extinguish  the  fire,  but  ttiey 
havent  done  the  Job,  and  now  they  are  go- 
ing home.  It's  unbelievable.  Pine,  we  will  put 
out  the  fire  ourselves,  but  you  have  taken 
the  water,  the  pump  axtd  the  ladder  with 
you.  Onoe  we  knew  how  to  put  otrt  these 
fires  with  bucket  brigades,  but  now  we  sre 
used  to  your  technology,  and  you  are  taking 
It  away,  tfany  people  believe  things  were 
better  in  1901  than  they  are  today.  There 
were  no  motorcycles  then,  few  radios.  Now 
the  people  are  making  more  money  and  there 
is  more  democracy,  but  the  mcMrallty  of  the 
society  la  declining  sharply.  Our  spiritualism 
has  given  way  to  materialism." 

A  college  professor:  "The  Vietnamese  can 
win  the  victory,  but  first  we  must  stop  the 
graspers.'  To  stop  this  corruptlcMi,  we  need 
the  CIO,  the  FBI  and  the  CID  (the  Army's 
Crtmlnal  Investigation  Division ) .  Everything 
In  Viet  Nam  Is  planned  by  the  Americans, 
including  who  sits  in  the  palace.  If  the 
Americans  don't  want  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  for 
President,  he  will  leave — It  Is  as  simple  as 
that.  If  they  want  to  stop  the  corruption  and 
the  grasping,  they  can  do  It  " 

It  Is  distressing  but  hardly  surprising  that 
so  many  Vietnamese  see  the  Americans  as 
scapegoats  for  almost  everything  that  is 
wrong  wltb  their  country  today.  Many  of 
the  accusations  are  not  only  untrue  but 
cruel,  'nie  Idea  that  the  U.S.  would  pour 
tI2S  billion  and  45,000  lives  Into  the  coun- 
try with  the  Idea  of  "undermining"  It  is 
absurd;  yet  same  Vietnamese  insist  that  such 
is  the  case.  liloglcally.  many  are  convinced 
that  the  U.S.  Is  supporting  Thieu  and  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  weaken  the  Thieu  gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  a  nationwide  poll,  66%  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  aware  of  the  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal.  Of  these,  56%  approve  of 
the  U.S.  departxire — possibly  because  they 
feel  spumed — and  do  not  appear  to  be  overly 
concerned  about  the  consequences.  While 
31%  of  this  group  think  the  position  of  the 
North  VIetnameae  will  be  strengthened,  38% 


foresee  only  a  ahort-tenn  problem  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  handle.  A  scant  16%, 
however,  believe  that  ARVN  la  strong  enougb 
to  maintain  control  without  any  bitches. 


TROUBLE  WITH  STOP  IS  START 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKI  AROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
that  follows,  written  by  Mr.  Dave  Wilson 
of  Shawnee.  Okla.,  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Escort  supplement  of  the  Shawnee 
News-Star,  June  27,  1971. 

It  brings  an  approach  worth  reading, 
calling  for  commonsense  and  optimism 
in  international  relations. 

I  Include  the  article: 

TsouBLX  With  Stop  Is  Staxt 
(By  Dave  Wilson) 

Sickened  at  seeing  and  hearing  big  shots 
strumming  away  on  the  hackneyed  'STOP' 
theme,  why  shouldn't  a  cowhand  blow  his 
top?  Teddy  Roosevelt  blew  his  In  a  construc- 
tive way  and  remember,  Teddy  sat  the  same 
stock-saddle  and  rode  the  same  range  for 
many,  many  yean  as  did  this  cowhand.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  human  who 
sits  the  saddle  doesn't  necessarily  have  an 
Idle  mind.  In  fact  the  lonesome  range  Is  a 
good  place  to  pxdnt  pictures  in  the  mind, 
talking  to  one's  self.  Nor  do  such  pictures 
need  be  day  dreams  nor  Idle  fancy.  Remem- 
ber Buddha  sat  In  the  shade  of  a  tree — Christ 
and  Moses  went  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  In 
order  to  communicate  with  themselves! 

When  T'eddy  Roosevelt  sat  In  a  different 
saddle  In  a  White  House  he  didn't  START 
hammering  on  STOP.  He  STARTED,  period  I 
Startad  new  and  constructive  movements, 
that  is.  Isn't  this  the  only  way  progress  has 
even  been  made  Never  In  aU  history  have 
STOP  campaigns  accomplished  anything  I 

So,  m  good  conscience,  I'm  STARTlng  blow- 
Ing-off  against  the  STOPpersI  There  Is  en- 
tirely too  much  antl-thls  and  antl-that  and 
not  enough  for-thls  and  for-that.  ANTI  Is  a 
backlng-away-from  a  problem — FOR  Is  fac- 
ing It  head-on  and  tying  Into  it,  seeking  the 
solution. 

In  the  June  Issue  of  Look  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  dazElIng  articles  by  Illus- 
trious members  of  our  pluah-bottom-Con- 
gress-sltters,  blowing  off  steam  in  a  Dimip 
Nlzon  Campaign  and  a  general  revamping  of 
both  poUtlcal  parties :  End  the  war — get-the- 
boys-home — ^puU  In  our  horns— get-busy- 
wlth-our-own-knlttlng  is  the  general  theme. 

Fine,  super-fine  f  But  completely  over- 
looked Is  the  fact  that  we  still  face  Com- 
munism, home  or  abroad!  The  war  In  ques- 
tion is  not  a  Southeast-Asian-War!  Its  un- 
dertones are  the  conflicting  Idlologles  of  Com- 
munlam  and  Capitalism  or  Free  Enterprise. 
Until  these  opposing  forces  are  reconciled 
there  can  be  no  peace  at  home  or  abroad — 
there  oan  be  no  Peace  on  Earth  I 

Instead  of  STOP-thls  and  STOP-that  why 
dont  someone  on  one  side  or  the  other 
START  something  NEW  and  constructive? 
Isn't  It  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation 
and  admit  that  we  are  In  an  empaase — a 
world  stalemate?  Communism  can't  win — 
CapltaUam  can't  win:  The  destruction  of 
either  means  the  destruction  of  both.  In  fact 
it  means  the  destruction  of  Ufe  on  earth! 
Wbat  Is  the  alternative?  Does  It  take  a  gold- 
en-voiced Senator,  a  Quiz  Kid,  a  Oenlus  or 


a  Superman  to  see  that  there  MUST  be  com- 
promise— a  blending? 

Nor  does  It  take  a  bushel  of  brains  on  either 
side  to  realize  that  neither  system  has  at- 
tained ultimate  perfection:  both  are  In  the 
process  of  painfully  trying  to  evolve  toward 
a  higher  plane.  Then  why  for  the  sake  of 
Communism/ CapltaUam,  the  sake  of  Life  on 
earth  and  for  God's  sake  why.  why,  why  not 
pull  down  the  bars  of  nationalism,  put  our 
egga  into  the  same  basket  and  all  START 
pulling  together  In  a  common  effort  to  pro- 
tect those  precious  eggs  Instead  of  throwing 
lead  at  them!  The  eggs  are  Earth  and  Life 
Itself.  The  species  of  animal  called  MAN  is 
the  only  b^ng  on  earth  that  can  protect 
those  eggs.  Nations  are  but  communities  of 
men. 

Is  this  Idea  fantastic?  Not  if  we  examine 
It  with  the  sense  of  a  horse  Instead  of  Greek 
Ego  reddened  eyes  and  selfish  motives. 

Sure  It  Is  stupendous  but  isn't  It  better  to 
attempt  something  big  rather  than  steep  in 
the  stupid  stupor  where  we  now  find  our- 
selves bubbling  In  the  caldron  of  despair? 

Sure  It  caUs  for  big  thinking— bold  ac- 
tlonl  A  revamping  of  not  only  aU  political 
structures  but  of  the  economic,  religious 
and  social  struoturea  as  well.  But  after  aU. 
what  is  Life  on  earth  and  human  purpose 
unless  it  is  to  work  toward  a  lilgher  and 
better  plane  of  ezlstence?  lant  that  what 
every  Ideology  is  striving  for?  Then  why  not 
strive  together  and  act  like  the  Image  we  are 
suppoaed  to  be  I 

Let  It  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the 
gold/sUver/materlal  wealth  incentive  of 
Greed/Ego  must  be  supplanted  with  an  In- 
centive of  service.  Rubles,  doUars,  franks, 
pounds,  marks,  etc.,  must  be  supplanted  by 
CMtlficates  representing  Man-Hour  Energy. 
Material  things  are  not  Intrinsic  wealth. 
LIFE  Is  the  only  real  wealth  on  this  eartb. 
Man  has  the  abUlty  to  START  Life  on  a  new 
road  that  leads  upward  toward  the  goal  all 
nations  aspire  to.  Has  he  the  will  to  sensibly 
use  his  talents  Instead  of  slumping  Into  the 
tragic  state  of  IrresponolbUlty  of  the  pres- 
ent trend? 

As  the  song  so  aptly  puts  it  let's,  "Take  a 
look  at  ourselves  and  maybe  we  will  look  at 
others  differently."  May  I  list  a  few  of  the 
antis?  For  Instance,  we  are  familiar  with 
Antl:  Nlzon,  War,  Republican,  Democrat, 
Establishment,  Law-and-Order,  Communism, 
Christian,  Jew — on  and  on  and  on,  the  list 
Is  endless.  We  have  reached  the  point  where 
it  Is  entirely  feasible  to  ante  an  antl  with- 
out seeking  Auntie's  advice,  or  Uncle's  either 
for  that  matter  I 

The  pitiful  part  of  It  all  Is  the  fact  that 
every  Antl  believes  that  by  forcefully  crush- 
ing wtiat  he  don't  like  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  Isn't  that  simple — "One  convinced 
against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  stUl  I" 
There  is  NO  solution  ezcept  that  of  Nego- 
tiation/Compromise. Horsesense  says  that  It 
must  be  done,  not  MY  way  but  OUR  way  I 

There  is  but  one  group  of  beings  called 
Human,  there  Is  but  one  Life,  one  World.  Ws 
have  the  feeble  embryonic  neucleus  of  an 
organization  called  the  United  Nations.  Why 
not  START  with  this  neucleus  by  beginning 
NOW  to  lay  brick  by  brick  toward  a  One 
World  concept  of  government  In  which  po- 
litical expediency  will  be  nonexistent — where 
selfishness/greed/ego  will  be  unknown? 

Just  because  the  chips  are  down  is  no  sign 
that  this  Is  man's  darkest  hour.  It  can  weU 
be  his  imghtest ! 

May  future  ages,  thumbing  the  pages  of 
history  say,  "Here  Is  where  we  derive  all  of 
our  inspiration — where  man  STARTED 
building  a  better  way  of  of  Life,  a  better 
world.  From  the  foresight  of  man,  gripped 
In  the  throes  of  his  supreme  trial,  came  the 
lnsplra.tlon  to  build  toward  that  perfection 
that  can  only  be  Imagined  but  never  at- 
tained! There  will  always  be  something  to 
live  for!" 
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NATIONAL  ENERGY  POLICY- 
PART  V 


HON.  R.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   mUBTLYUtlA 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  JvXy  13.  1971 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  1 1  InsCTted  into  the  Record  a  bibli- 
ography of  some  of  the  latest  publica- 
tions concerned  all  or  in  part  with  the 
creation  of  a  national  energy  policy. 
I  did  so  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
such  a  list  would  encourage  those  in  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Oovemment  to  establish  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  without  delay.  That  list 
clearly  Indicates  the  need  for  action,  not 
more  delay  in  the  form  of  another  re- 
port. We  have  the  information  to  begin, 
so  let  us  begin. 

I  find  I  have  Just  been  sent  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  a  list  of  re- 
cent publications  concerned  with  a 
national  energy  policy,  and  I  wotild  like 
to  include  it  as  well  in  the  Rscord  as  part 
of  the  growing  bibliography  of  material 
on  the  subject. 

The  list  of  TVA  publications  follows: 

STUOtBS     AICD     RZPO«T9     SPONBOKKD     BT     T0»- 

mss^   Vallxt   Attthoutt   op   Rslxvaivcx 

TO     A     NATIOItAL     EKBUST     POLXCT 

1.  "EnvlronmentaLl  Statement — Watts  Bar 
miclear  Plant,  Unlta  1  and  3".   (Uay  1971) 

2.  "Envlroninental  Statement — Policies 
Relating  to  Sourcea  of  Coal  Used  by  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Auborlty  for  Electric  Power 
Generation" ,  (March  1971) 

3.  "Effects  of  Heated  Dlacbarges:  The  TVA 
Experience",   (September  1909) 

4.  "Envtronmental  Protection — TVA  Ex- 
perience". (December  1970) 

5.  "Full -Scale  Study  of  Plume  Rise  at  Large 
Coal-Fired    Electric    Generating    SUtlons", 

(July  1968) 

6.  "Adherence  of  Sulfur  Dioxide  Concen- 
trations In  the  Vicinity  of  a  Steam  Plant  to 
Plume  Dispersion  ModeU),  (August  1967) 

7.  "Plume  Rise  Estimates  for  Electric  Oen- 
eratlng  Stations".  (March  1970) 

8.  "Environmental  Quality  Protection — 
Large  Steam-Electric  Power  Stations".  (Au- 
gust 1970) 

9.  "TVA  Air  Quality  Management  Pro- 
gram", (August  1969) 

10.  "Air  Pollution:  The  Control  of  SO, 
from  Power  Stacks",   (1967) 

11.  "Experience  with  Electroetatlc  Fly- 
Ash  Collection  Equipment  Serving  Steam- 
Electric  Generating  Plants".  (November 
1967) 

12.  "Sulfxir  Oxide  Removal  from  Power 
Plant  Stack  Gas — Sorption  by  Limestone  or 
Lime-Dry  Process  Conceptual  Design  and 
Cost  Study",  (1968) 

13.  "Full  Scale  Study  of  Dispersion  of 
Stack  Oases — A  Summary  Report",  (August 
1964) 

14.  "Sulfur  Oxide  Removal  from  Power 
Plant  Stack  Gas — Use  of  Limestone  In  Wet- 
Scrubbing  Process  (Conceptual  Design  and 
Coat  Study  Series— Study  No.  2)".  (1969) 

15.  "Sulfur  Oxide  Removal  from  Power 
Plant  Stack  Oas — Ammonia  Scrubbing — 
Production  of  Anunonlum  Sulfate  and  Use 
as  an  Intermediate  In  Phosphate  Fertilizer 
Manufacture  (Conceptual  Diealgn  and  Cost 
Study  Serlea— Study  No.  3)",  (1970) 

16.  "Sulfur  Oxide  Removal  from  Power 
Plant  Stack  Gas — Investigation  of  the  Reac- 
tivities of  Limestone  to  Remove  Sulfur  Diox- 
ide from  nue  Oaa",  (1971) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

17.  "Full  Scale  Study  of  Plume  Rise  at 
Large  Electric  Generating  Stations",  (Sep- 
tember 1968) 

18.  "Report  on  Full-Scale  Study  of  Inver- 
sion Breakup  at  Large  Power  Plants",  (March 
1970) 

19.  "Comparison  of  Coal-Fired  and  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants  for  the  TVA  System", 
(June  1966) 


July  13,  1971 


INDIANS  AND  ALCATRAZ 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


or  CAUroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
concerning  the  Government's  policy  to- 
ward Alcatraz  Island  appeared  recently 
in  the  Lafayette  Bun.  published  in  my 
district,  and  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body. 

It  is  a  valuable  point  of  view  because  of 
the  knowledge  the  proximity  of  Alcatraz 
Island  affords  that  newspaper. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  editors.  It  Is 
cynical  that  in  an  attempt  to  Justify  its 
treatment  of  the  Indians  on  that  island, 
the  Government  has  proposed  a  plan, 
which  it  hoped  would  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  p)eople  In  their  current  con- 
cern over  "environmental  protection"  but 
which  is  in  reality  unfeasible  and  unre- 
alisUc. 

The  article  follows: 
"WiLDcaNBSs"  Cannot  Bx  Maob  to  Oaon 
Now  that  the  Indians  are  off  Alcatraz  the 
United  States  government  has  plans  to  con- 
vert "The  Rock"  Into  a  national  wlldemeas 
area. 

The  Indians  of  course  trekked  to  the  hills 
north  of  Orlnda  In  TUden  Regional  Park  and 
encamped  to  the  dismay  of  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  ousted  them  Thursday. 

With  some  apparent  effort  to  make  eviction 
of  the  few  Indians  remaining  on  Alcatraz 
more  palatable  to  Indian  sympathizers,  Wash- 
ington officials  announced  "plans"  to  con- 
vert Alcatraz  Into  a  "National  Wilderness 
Area"  so  all  could  enjoy  the  Island  In  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

It  was  strange  that  the  Washington  offi- 
cials offered  no  specific  proposals  for  Alca- 
traz after  It  was  abandoned  as  a  prison  and 
during  the  19  months  tne  Indians  occupied 
It.  While  the  Indians  capitalized  on  our  na- 
tional guilt  complex  about  Indian  affairs,  the 
XJS.  government  offered  little.  Presumably, 
the  officials  hoped  the  situation  would  Just 
go  away  But  It  (and  the  Indians)  didn't,  so 
we  now  have  this  public  relations  type  pro- 
posal. 

On  the  proviso  that  the  government  offi- 
cials really  meant  It  when  they  announced 
plans  for  conversion  of  Alcatraz  to  a  wllder- 
neas  area  Is.  And  wonder  even  more  whether 
they  realize  what  It  would  cost — or  even  care. 
To  carry  out  this  idea,  every  brick  and 
block  of  concrete,  every  strip  of  paving 
would  have  to  be  removed  and  every  vestige 
of  human  occupation  woiild  have  to  be  elim- 
inated. This  might  cost  a  few  score  million 
dollars  at  standard  government  operating 
procedure. 

Then  they'd  have  an  Island  with  nothing 
there  but  the  rubble  that  contractors  left 
behind. 

Presumably  the  next  step  woiild  be  Impor- 
tations of  hundreds  of  bargeloads  of  sub-aoU 


and  then  top-soil  and  the  government  could 
drop  a  few  dozen  more  millions  on  that. 

The  "wilderness"  would  be  rather  barren 
at  that  point — so  the  next  stage  would  be 
purchasing  of  thousands  of  trees  to  plant  In 
the  expensive  soil. 

Then  the  trees  would  be  planted  and  Alca- 
traz might  after  some  generations  qualify 
as  a  "wUderneas  area." 

Of  course,  early  pictures  of  pr«-prlaon 
Alcatraz  show  the  island  to  l>e  a  dome  of 
wild  grass.  It's  impossible  to  Imagine  the 
government  would  be  satisfied  to  restore  It  to 
that  condition — or  that  any  one  would  care 
to  see  It  If  It  were. 

Virtually  any  oonaervatlonlst  would  con- 
firm that  a  wlldemeas  area  Is  created  to 
protect  a  wilderness  that  already  exists — not 
to  create  one  where  It  does  not  exist. 

The  idea  of  Instant  wUdemees  is  more  like 
Instant  Orwell.  It  Is  gross  and  cynical  In  con- 
cept. Even  worse.  It  demonstrates  again  a 
federal  proclivity  for  oomlng  up  with  Instant 
solutions  that  accomplish  little  other  than 
further  reduction  of  citizens'  respect  for 
bureaucratic  ability  to  conduct  this  country's 
affairs. 


FREEDOM   OP  SPEECH   AND   PRESS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  voted  against  seeking 
the  truth  about  Laos  from  the  Pentagon. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  hold  a  news 
broadcaster  in  contempt  for  refusal  to 
produce  imused  film  gathered  in  making 
a  1-hour  documentary  about  the  Penta- 
gon. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  House  should  require  more  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen  than  we  would  require  from 
the  Government. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom 
of  speech  and  press. 

To  force  the  production  of  writings  or 
films  compiled  in  preparing  a  final  work- 
product,  written  or  filmed,  cannot  help 
but  inhibit  free  speech  and  press.  It  is 
particularly  important,  in  these  days  of 
an  ever-more-dominant  Government,  an 
ever-more-secretive  Government,  that 
the  press  and  news  media  be  free  to  criti- 
cize and  comment  without  fear.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  free  press  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  was  to  permit 
free  criticism  and  comment  about  the 
Government.  It  was  the  Government 
whose  powers  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution wished  to  limit,  not  those  who 
speak  adversely  to  the  Oovemment. 

We  are  charged  by  the  Constitution  to 
"provide  for  the  common  defense,  de- 
clare war,  and  fund  the  standing  army." 

Yet,  we  are  not  told — and  we  do  not 
dare  to  ask — about  secret  combat  opera- 
tions in  a  country  with  which  we  are  not 
at  war,  an  operation  which  has  cost 
billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
casualties,  most  of  them  civilian.  Yet  for 
a  broadcaster  who  puts  the  Pentagon  in 
an  embarrassing  light,  we  insist  on  the 
production  of  his  imused  film. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  de- 
mean the  House  of  Representatives  by 
this  sort  of  comparative  vigilance. 


July  IS,  1971 


JOBS,  THE  REAL  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mw  Jvaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Keith  Bose  recently  wrote 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  6  outlining  the  plight 
in  which  many  highly  trained  profes- 
sional workers  find  themselves.  Mr.  Bose, 
author  of  the  book  "Aviation  Electronics" 
was  dismissed  from  his  Job  as  a  technical 
writer  a  year  ago.  At  age  49  he  has  been 
unemployed  for  8  of  the  past  12  months. 

In  his  fruitless  quest  for  work,  Mr. 
Bose  gradually  reached  tne  conclusion 
that  Jobs  for  which  he,  and  thousands 
like  him,  are  qualified  simply  do  not  exist. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Frank  V.  CantweU  advances  a  par- 
tial explanation  of  the  reasons  why  our 
economic  system  is  experiencing  difficulty 
creating  Jobs  for  Mr.  Bose  and  others 
like  him.  I  commend  Mr.  Cantwell's  ex- 
planation to  the  House: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  30,  1971] 
"Jobs,  thx  Real  Cbibxb" 

As  one  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  In  the  study  of  employment  and  the 
labor  force.  I  was  both  Interested  and 
touched  by  the  article  entitled  "Jobe,  the 
Real  Crisis"  written  by  Keith  W.  Bose  which 
appears!  in  Outlook  for  Sunday,  June  6.  In 
a  work-oriented  economy  such  as  ours  the 
temporary  loss  of  a  Job  Is  a  tragedy;  the  dis- 
appearance of  an  entire  line  of  work  for 
which  one  Is  trained  can  mean  the  end  of  a 
work-life.  It  Is  the  cold  realization  of  the  lat- 
ter that  chills  Mr.  Bose  and  many  like  him 
who  have  spent  their  workmg  lives  in  the 
production  of  military  goods  and  now  view  a 
future  holding  a  steady  downward  decline  In 
demand  for  their  services.  I  must  agree  with 
his  conclusion  that  "we  have  contrived  a  so- 
cio-economic system  which  denies  the  vast 
bulk  of  society  the  right  to  perform  econom- 
ically useful  services"  although  I  believe 
"vast  bulk"  Is  going  much  too  far. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  production  of 
military  goods  la  not  an  economically  pro- 
ductive activity.  The  $2  mUllon  tank  is  not 
productive;  the  82  million  machine  tool  is. 
The  tank  produces  no  goods  or  services  lead- 
ing to  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The  ma- 
chine tool  can  perform  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  tasks  in  shaping  tools  to  produce 
serviceable  goods;  It  Is  a  machine  that  can 
reproduce  Itself  to  supply  still  more  goods - 
producing  machine  tools. 

Contrast  the  labor  spent  upon  fifty  tons  of 
metal  to  convert  It  Into  a  tank  with  labor 
employed  upon  a  similar  amount  of  metal 
skillfully  forged,  treated,  and  machined  Into 
generators,  turbines,  planes,  drills,  or  grind- 
ing machines,  each  with  a  value  greatly  en- 
hanced over  the  original  value  of  the  raw 
metal,  and  each,  in  turn,  ready  to  perform 
additional  work  that  will  add  value  to  raw 
or  semi-finished  materials,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess provide  weU-paid  Jobe.  Fw  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  we  have  spent  a  greet  deal 
of  our  manpower  and  materials  turning  out 
goods  which  have  no  essential  value  in  capi- 
tal formation,  and  which  cannot  translate 
themselves  Into  tools  for  the  further  produc- 
tion of  valuable  goods. 

In  "me  Wealth  of  Nations,  In  a  ehi4>ter 
entitled  "Of  the  Accumulation  of  Capital, 
or  of  Productive  and  Unproductive  Labor," 
Adam  Smith  had  this  to  say  of  a  British 
experience  two  centurlee  ago  that  parallels 
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our  own:  "In  the  course  at  tbe  four  French 
Wars  (1688.  1702.  1742.  and  1786)  the  naUon 
haa  oontneted  0Mre  than  a  hundred  and 
footy  five  mllUons  of  debt,  otk'  and  above 
all  the  other  eztraordln*ry  ^«ni»«i  expense 
which  they  occasioned,  so  that  the  whole 
cannot  be  computed  at  leas  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.  So  great  a  share  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try has,  since  the  revolution,  been  employed 
upon  different  occasions.  In  maintaining  an 
extraordinary  number  of  improductlve 
hands.  But  had  not  tboee  wars  given  this 
particular  direction  to  so  large  a  capital,  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  naturally  have  been 
employed  in  maintaining  productive  hands, 
whose  labcff  would  have  replaced,  with  a 
profit,  the  whole  value  of  their  consumption. 
The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country  would  have  been 
considerably  Increased  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  Increase  would  have  augmented 
still  more  that  of  the  following  year.  More 
houses  would  have  been  built,  more  lands 
would  have  been  improved,  and  those  which 
had  been  Improved  before  would  have  been 
better  cultivated,  more  manufactures  would 
have  been  established,  and  those  which  had 
been  established  before  would  have  been 
more  extended;  and  to  what  height  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  mlg^t,  by 
this  Ume,  have  been  raised,  it  la  not  perhaps 
very  easy  even  to  imagine." 

Fbaotl  V.  Cantwxu.. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SST 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiBcoNsnf 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have 
been  told  that  the  Concorde  caused  min- 
imal sonic  boom  damage  while  operating 
along  its  800 -mile  flight  test  corridor 
down  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  apparently  was  not 
minimal  enough  to  satisfy  insurance 
underwriters. 

A  resident  of  Warwickshire  has  in- 
formed the  Times  of  London  that  re- 
newal forms  for  his  auto  and  house 
insurance  policies  now  exclude  loss  or 
damage  due  to  "pressure  waves  caused 
by  sonic  or  supersonic  aircraft,"  and  that 
he  does  not  like  the  prospect  on  tc^  of 
his  tax  burden  for  a  supersonic  trans- 
port "I  shall  never  use  and  probtibly 
never  even  see." 

I  include  his  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  July  5 : 

Sonic    Boom    Insubancx 
(From  Mr.  James  Anderson) 

Sir,  In  recent  weeks  I  have  received  a  re- 
newal form  for  my  car  Insurance  and  an- 
other for  my  house.  Both  of  these  had  added 
endorsements  to  the  effect  that  they  would 
no  longer  cover  loss  or  damage  due  to  "pres- 
sure waves  caused  by  sonic  or  supersonic  air- 
craft". 

This  obviously  arises  from  the  existence  of 
superaonlc  planes.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
correq>ondence  with  the  various  ministries 
responsible  for  the  Concorde,  under  a  succes- 
sion of  Governments,  I  was  never  able  to  get 
a  clear  statement  about  compensation  In  the 
event  of  such  damage;  suggestions  for  a 
scheme  like  the  wartime  bomb  damage  one 
were  consistently  Ignored. 

Since,  by  the  time  the  Concorde  files  In 
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servloe,  I  shall  have.  In  oommon  with  moat 
taxpayers,  have  contributed  at  leaat  £80  to- 
wards a  plane  I  shall  never  use  and  probably 
never  even  see,  it  seems  rather  hard  that  I 
may  have  to  pay.  myself,  for  any  further 
damage  It  may  do  to  my  few  remaining  assets. 
What  la  a  poor  man  to  do? 


LEWISTOWN  CENTENNIAL  CELE- 
BRAITON  DRAWS  PEOPLE  OF 
VARIED  INTERESTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  xiasoTmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis- 
town.  Mo.,  has  Just  completed  the  cele- 
bration of  its  centeimial.  It  was  a  festive 
occasion  marked  by  parades,  contests, 
and  a  general  expression  of  pride  in  this 
accomplishment.  The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  this  occasion  carried  by  the 
La  Belle  Star: 

LzwisrowN  Ckntknniai.  Celebbatton  Dbawb 
Piopu  or  Vabied  Intbbxsts 

The  roar  of  the  Air  Force  Jets,  the  back- 
fire of  antique  autos  and  the  cllp-clop  of 
horses  hooves  on  pavement,  all  combined  to 
make  the  Lewlstown  Centennial  parade  one 
of  the  outatandlng  features  of  the  3-day 
centennial  celebration,  last  weekend. 

An  estimated  crowd  of  3,000  to  4.000  per- 
sons lined  the  parade  route  to  view  the  hour 
long  historic  event  which  was  held  Satur- 
day morning.  There  were  71  units  in  the 
parade  which  included  200  horses,  acc(»'dlng 
to  parade  chairman,  BUI  Porter. 

axsuLTS  or  nuoAv  coMTBsrs 

Activities  marking  the  town's  lOOth  birth- 
day began  Friday  morning  with  a  watermelon 
eating  contest.  tSi.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Williams 
acted  as  Judges  for  the  event. 

At  the  sound  of  Lloyd  Olaves'  bugle,  the 
kids  were  off  .  .  .  faces  were  burled  In  the 
melon  with  seeds  rolling  out  both  sides  of 
their  mouths.  Dorothy  Anderson  of  La  Belle, 
daughter  of  Charles  Anderson,  was  the  first 
to  consume  her  melon  and  walked  off  with 
the  %6  prize.  Jim  Smith  and  Pat  Trimble 
came  in  second  and  third,  and  all  three 
winners  were  Interviewed  by  Kirk  McCalUster 
for  KORC  radio.  McCalllBter  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies. 

The  second  event  of  the  morning  was  the 
pie  eating  contest  (Incidentally  the  kids 
thought  it  was  very  bad  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  have  the  pie  and 
melon  eating  contests  so  close  together.) 
Bob  Minor  was  Judge  and  again  Mr.  Olaves 
sounded  the  bugle  and  the  kids  were  immedi- 
ately face  deep  in  chocolate  cream  pie. 
Carley  Oelaendorfer  of  Lewlstown  came  In 
first.  Jim  Kerr  of  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  was 
second,  and  Kirk  Van  Meter  of  I^rmlngton, 
Iowa,  placed  third. 

In  the  baking  contest,  Mrs.  Pauletta 
Nichols  walked  away  with  the  engraved  wall 
plaques  for  both  her  angel  food  cake  and 
white  bread.  Mrs.  Velma  Porter  won  first 
for  her  cherry  pie.  Ann  Kem.pe  was  chairman 
of  the  event  with  Mrs.  Christina  Jones  of 
Mot>erly  acting  as  the  contest  Judge. 

Kirk  McCalllster  rounded  up  the  youngs- 
ters for  the  three  legged  sack  race  and  Jackie 
Steinbeck  and  Eston  Ellison  of  Lewlstown 
won  the  blue  ribbon. 

The  winning  team  in  the  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing contest  was  Randy  Pardon  and  Gary 
Sharpe.  Both  received  engraved  trophies. 

One  of  the  more  exciting  contests  was  tba 
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grawd  ptc  erutt.  Two  pens,  two  plga — one 
■mail  AiMi  one  Urge,  two  llnas  of  boy  on* 
amsU  boya  ukd  oo«  lvt»— «iid  Kirk  MoOtd- 
Ust«r  MstlBg  M  nferM  uxl  emoM.  mMl*  for 
MX  tnurvstliia  contact.  Banny  and  Skip  Lay 
were  In  otuirte  of  tha  oontaat.  wltn  Fwrall 
Van  Metar  «Mlrtlng  tbam.  Tba  prfaa  were 
to  hava  baan  tha  pigs,  but  axUauatad  pigs 
are  not  too  dMlrabla.  ao  Lyle  Stautta.  who 
donated  tha  plga,  awarded  each  of  tha  wln- 
nara  $10.  The  wlnnan  were  Dannla  Van  Ma- 
ter and  J«S  Whan,  both  of  Lawlstown. 

John  Sharpe  and  a  crew  from  RXA  aat  the 
pole  for  the  greand  pole  oontaat.  Barl  Walker 
waa  judge  and  Barl  Kempe  was  pole  greaaer. 
The  pole  was  ao  wdl  graaaad  that  no  boy  waa 
able  to  bar«y  g«t  oil  tba  ground.  At  this 
point  BIr.  McCainter.  tha  amcae.  took  things 
m  hand  and  holatad  Stare  Mr.Kenala  up  the 
p<^e.  and  dadarad  him  tha  winner— «dalmlng 
that  tha  rules  aald  nothing  about  man- 
power as  a  device.  Steve  waa  awarded  the  $5 
and  the  blue  ribbon. 

Uel  Baa  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  frog  Jump  contest.  Bill  Zuspann'a 
frog.  Champ,  won  top  honors,  and  BUI  col- 
lected a  total  cash  prize  of  tie,  til  from 
Radio  Station  KORC,  contest  sponsor,  and 
$6  from  the  Centennial  committee.  Second 
place,  a  tackle  box  and  $4  went  to  Shirley 
Dsggs,  also  of  Lewlstown.  Third  place  was 
won  by  a  frog  called  Blue  Lips,  entered  by 
Jim  Zuspann.  Jim  ooUeetad  S3  and  a  bad- 
minton set.  Michelle  Merrell  of  Qulncy  had 
the  4th  place  winner  and  received  a  hot- 
dog  warmer  and  $3. 

The  frog  Jumping  contest  had  several  out- 
of-state  entries,  a  few  even  flown  In  from 
California,  according  to  reports.  There  were 
many  enthualaatlc  contestants,  irtio  stamped 
their  feet  and  yelled  at  their  entries  to  en- 
courage them  to  Jump  their  beet. 

The  last  contest  Friday  was  the  raw  egg 
toes.  The  line  of  contestants  was  long  as  the 
pardners  played  pitch  and  catch  with  their 
eggs.  Jane  Bowden  was  Judge  and  proclaimed 
Harold  Schnltaer  and  his  daughter  Sonja 
the  winners.  The  Schnltsers  are  Lewlstown 
residents.  Each  was  awarded  an  engraved 
china  egg. 

Friday  activities  also  featured  an  Ice  cream 
social  at  6  pjn..  In  the  Park,  and  a  Softball 
game  between  the  Osark  Nationals  team  of 
La  Orange  and  Milt's  Buds  of  w«nntt.^i  at 
7:30.  Prior  to  the  ice  cream  soda],  Barbara 
Bledsoe,  Miss  LewU  County  1B71,  and  Sena- 
tor Norman  Merrell  presided  at  the  cutting 
of  the  Lewlstown  Centennial  Birthday  cake. 

TwxLvx  PASADs  wimms 

There  were  13  categories  of  winners  in  the 
parade.  Winners  of  each  division  received 
$10  and  a  ribbon.  Category  winners  were: 

I.  Touth  floats,  Touth  Oroup  of  Lewis- 
town.  Six  entries. 

3.  Bvislneas  floats,  Lewis  County  REA.  Ten 
entries. 

3.  Church  floats.  Lewlstown  Baptist 
Church. 

4.  Club  floats,  Wa  Modems  Club. 

5.  T-fwn  floats.  City  of  LaOrange. 

8.  Saddle  clubs.  LaBelle  Rodeo  Rough 
Riders  Club. 

7.  Bands.  Palmyra  Junior  High  School 
Band. 

8.  Drill  teams,  Columbian  Drill  Team. 
Qulncy.  ni. 

9.  Motorised  ensembles.  NEMO  Shrine 
Club  Tin  Ufldes. 

10.  Horse  drawn  vehicles,  Wilmothvllle 
Wagonmasten. 

II.  Special  category.  Tom  Orlm  Float. 
Judges  Mrs.  Albert  Haebne.  Mrs.  Virginia 

Bross  and  M^.  May  Oourtrl^t  of  Palmyra 
selected  Mrs.  Lewis  Flaak  of  Edlna  as  winner 
of  the  oldest  draas  conteat.  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Bailey  of  Lewlstown  was  winner  of  the  best 
reproduced  costume  of  the  period.  100  years 
sgo.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Handy  of  Lewlstown  pre- 
sented the  ladles  with  engraved  lovlngcupa. 
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A  feature  Saturday  afternoon  waa  the  third 
■wn.i^i  Lawtstown  NTPA  sanrtlnnnrt  tractor 
pull.  In  which  lUOO  waa  awarded  to  contest 
wlnnera  in  sU  classes.  A  flsh  fry  and  street 
danoa  were  evening  attractions. 

SUMBAT     AIT    SHOW 

The  Centennial  Art  Show  was  held  In  the 
Lewlstown  school  Simday  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Vlr^nla  Terpenlog  In  charge,  and  also 
Judge  of  the  entries.  Mrs.  Lyle  ShutU  assisted 
Mis.  Terpenlng  in  receiving  and  displaying 
the  entries.  Unable  to  be  present  Sunday 
afternoon  was  Mrs.  Donna  Smith,  whose  plan 
it  was  that  the  centennial  should  have  an  art 
conteat. 

A  large  crowd  was  on  hand  to  view  the  113 
entries  of  all  mediums  of  art. 

Nancy  M.  Jones  of  LaPlata  won  the  first 
blue  ribbon  and  $2S  In  the  student  class  for 
her  painting  of  oil  and  tempa.  Size  of  the 
painting  was  38x34  Inches. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Leeser  Ellison  of  LaOrange 
won  the  first  blue  ribbon  and  835  in  the  adult 
class  for  her  acrylic  painting  entitled 
"Faces." 

In  the  student  class  white  honorable  men- 
tion ribbons  were  awarded  to  Kathy  Drawe 
of  LaOrange  for  her  mixed  medium  of  glass; 
Debbie  Scoggln  of  Steffenvllle  for  her  acrylic 
painting,  and  Lonoa  Wiseman  of  Bwlng  for 
her  acrylic  painting.  Two  white  honorable 
menr.on  rtbbona  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  O. 
Rimer  of  Edlna  for  her  pastel  painting,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  O'Neal  of  Plymouth,  m..  for 
her  pastel  painting  entitled  "Oregon  Sea- 
scape." Sister  Mary  Allene  Wlsklrchen  of 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho,  had  an  unusual  en- 
try, a  silver,  hand  hammered,  chalice  that 
won  an  hooorable  mention  ribbon. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Martin  of  Canton  had  a  selec- 
tion of  her  paintings  on  exhibit.  Among  the 
paintings,  Cbarlee  Rendlen  of  Hannibal  bad 
on  display  was  one  of  bis  favorites  entitled 
tha  "Wheel  Wrlghtt."  Mrs.  Terpenlng  dis- 
played several  of  her  paintings  including  the 
"Ten  Commandments"  (to  express  by  hands) 
and  "Ballgame"  (symbols,  actions,  sounds) 
which  has  been  on  national  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Margaret  O'Neal  of  Plymouth,  ni., 
had  a  dlqjlay  and  offered  for  sale  her  bam- 
Bhlngle  paintings.  She  waa  at  work  during 
the  contest  and  show,  painting  at  the  request 
of  her  customers. 

The  rain  Sunday  dampened  enthusiasm  for 
the  celebration  somewhat,  but  the  pony  pull 
scheduled  for  3  pjn.,  went  on  almost  on 
schedule — in  the  rain.  Centennial  church 
services  were  at  11  ajn. 

There  were  numerous  other  exhibits  of  an- 
tiques and  period  articles  used  by  rriral  and 
town  folk  100  years  ago.  And  local  farm  im- 
plement dealers  took  advantage  of  the  oc- 
casion to  dlspUy  the  latest  In  30th  century 
farm   implements. 

RXMAKXS  ST  CONGSXSSMAN  HVNGATX 

Lewlstown  was  laid  out  July  1. 1871 — a  hun- 
dred years  ago — by  a  devoted  gathering  of 
city  fathers,  including  Caleb  M.  Pomeroy. 
David  Rodlfer,  W.  C.  Zimmerman,  J.  P.  Mit- 
chell, and  Thomas  W.  Ammerman.  The  plat 
was  BXirveyed  by  Charles  Peter  and  the  first 
buildings  erected  by  William  Flble,  who 
constructed  both  a  general  store  and  a  fam- 
ily residence,  soon  afterward,  a  blacksmith 
shop,  a  boarding  house,  and  two  groceries 
came  into  being  in  1873.  a  union  church 
was  built  by  the  Baptists.  ChrlsUans  and 
Southern  Methodists.  A  daily  hack  line  was 
estabUahed  between  the  railroad  station  and 
Monticello.  the  county  seat.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  town  had  the  services  of  a 
second  church,  a  public  grade  school  and  a 
private  school,  two  banks,  a  creamery,  a  flour 
mill,  opera  bouse,  two  hotels,  a  newspaper, 
and  about  twenty  other  business  places.  The 
population  at  that  time  was  about  600. 

Proximity  to  St.  Louis  and  Qulncy  and 
Sprlngfleld.  Illinois,   rendered   Lewlstown   a 
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prosperous  farm  area  for  many  years,  until 
the  cause  of  agriculture  fell  upon  hard  times. 
Economic  reforms  of  the  ISSO's  were  bene- 
ficial to  many  farmers  hereabouts,  and  seri- 
ous attempts  were  made  to  Induce  the  ap- 
pearance of  manufacturing  concerns.  FaUure 
to  transform  the  village  into  the  "Plttabtirgh 
of  the  west"  did  not,  however,  discourage  the 
local  population,  and  while  many  commtini- 
tles  of  similar  size  were  folding  up,  Lewis- 
town  was  holding  fast. 

Significantly,  the  ciUTsnt  population  fig- 
ure reveals  an  increase  of  35.6  percent  over 
that  of  1980.  (Frmn  464  to  616.)  The  town 
prevails,  and  ao  do  its  traditions. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  from  the 
turmoil  of  Washington  to  the  peacefvil  sur- 
roundings of  rural  Missouri,  where  the  spirit 
of  the  people  Is  tmly  reflective  of  Missouri  It- 
self. 

There  la  a  quality  and  convenience  of  liv- 
ing to  be  found  in  our  small  communities 
that  woud  astonish  those  who  have  spent  all 
their  lives  In  large  cities. 

I  think  we  need  to  make  a  far  greater  ef- 
fort than  we  have  ever  made  before  to  in- 
still In  our  young  people  a  love  of  the  out- 
doors and  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Ood-glven  natural  re- 
sources. As  Mlsaourl  becomes  more  urbanized, 
it  is  easentlal  that  we  should  see  that  otir 
young  people  do  not  go  through  their  forma- 
tive years  without  becoming  familiar  with 
our  lakes  and  rivers  and  woodlands  and  our 
magnificent  farms.  It  Is  your  responsibility 
and  mine  to  see  that  our  kids  don't  grow  up 
without  knowing  a  mallard  from  a  bluejay, 
a  Jackrabblt  from  a  gopher  or  a  hawk  from 
a  handsaw. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  extending  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Lewlstown. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  Houce  Reflolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration: 
H.  Rn.  319 

WhercAs  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  poUcy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American  POW's 
in  North  Viotnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  reeldual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  la 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Mad*""  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovernment  of  the  RepuMic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  Septembo'  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  la  "In  case  the 
United  States  Oovemment  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  Its  troops 
and  tha«e  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parUes  wUl 
engage  at  once  in  discussion  on: 

"The  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

"Tha  queatlon  at  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Reeolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
ferthwitb  propoee  at  the  ParU  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
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the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by 
the  DemocraUc  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Nationai  Liberation  Front  of  safe  con- 
duct out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prison- 
ers and  a.11  American  Armed  Porcee  simul- 
taneously. 


(COLLEGE  TOWNS  PACE   18-YEAR- 
OLD  VOTE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  when  we  debated  in  the  House 
the  merits  of  the  18-year-old  vote  I 
raised  some  very  serious  questions  about 
what  this  would  mean  for  small  college 
towns  across  the  country  with  large 
student  populations. 

Well,  these  towns  are  now  face  to  face 
with  this  problem,  and  court  action  to 
determine  where  students  will  be  allowed 
to  register  and  vote  has  been  initiated  in 
a  number  of  States. 

Many  small  college  town  residents  are 
worried — and  rightfully  so — about  the 
future  of  their  communities,  and  about 
the  possibility  that  their  local  govern- 
ment might  be  voted,  by  college  students, 
into  the  hands  of  transients  who  pay  lit- 
tle or  no  taxes  and  have  no  long-term 
interest  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  primarily  a 
local  problem — it  is  a  national  one  which 
we  have  created,  and  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  to  start  thinking  about 
our  responsibility  for  finding  a  solution 
to  it. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  following  article 
from  yesterday's  New  York  Times  out- 
lining the  dilemma  these  college  com- 
munities are  in.  The  Times  refers  to  it 
as  the  "College  Town  Puzzle:  18-Year- 
Old  Vote." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July   13,  1971) 

CoiXEGE  Town  Puzzle:   IB- Yeas-Old  Votx 

(By  Wayne  King) 

Ratification  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment granting  the  vote  in  all  elections  to 
18-year-olds  has  fueled  a  complex  and  per- 
haps even  more  controversial  issue  in  college 
towns  across  the  country:  Where  will  the 
newly  enfranchised  students  be  allowed  to 
register  and  vote? 

At  stake  are  more  than  two  million  votes — 
the  estimated  number  that  would  be  oast  by 
newly  enfranchised  college  students  now 
living  and  attending  school  outside  their 
hometowns.  Still  others  over  31  and  in  col- 
lege would  also  be  affected  by  any  changes 
In  the  present  system. 

The  question  of  where  these  students  will 
be  allowed  to  register  and  vote  has  generated 
court  tests  in  at  least  11  states  and  pro- 
posals for  new,  umfied  registration  projects 
by  several  United  States  .Senators.  The  Issue, 
like  the  18-year-old  vote  itself,  is  expected 
by  some  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  and 
perhaps  also  to  require  new  state-level  legis- 
lation for  resolution. 

ii.s  MnxiON  NKW  voraaa 
The  issue,  which  baa  been  simmering  In 
college  and  university  areas  for  decades,  has 
taken  on  far  greater  dimension  because  of 
the  11.3  million  potential  new  voters  be- 
tween 18  and  31  created  by  the  38th  Amend- 
men/t  recently  ratlfled  by  the  states. 
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The  clash  now  Is  essentially  at  the  local 
level,  In  the  hands  of  voting  officials  who  are 
being  asked  to  rule  on  a  growing  number 
of  requests  from  students  who  want  to  reg- 
ister where  they  go  to  school. 

Those  who  argue  that  students  should  be 
allowed  to  register  in  their  college  area  main- 
tain that  failure  to  do  so  would  effectively 
disfranchise  the  new  voters  since  they  would 
have  to  either  travel  some  distance  to  reg- 
ister and  vote  at  their  parents'  homes — con- 
sidered their  place  of  residence  by  most  regis- 
trars— or  rely  on  absentee  ballots,  a  process 
that  Is  made  difficult  for  students  under 
some  state  laws  and  that  produces  notorious- 
ly few  votes  elsewhere. 

Opponents  say  that  students  outnumber 
townspeople  In  many  areas  and  that  to  allow 
them  to  vote  In  college  towns  would  effec- 
tively turn  local  government  over  to  voters 
who  pay  little  or  no  taxes  and.  since  they  are 
essentially  transients,  have  no  long-term  in- 
terest in  the  area. 

Surrounding  these  central  Issues  are  a 
number  of  others,  among  them  the  fears  of 
office  holders  in  college  towns  that  they  will 
be  turned  out  of  office  by  a  tide  of  new 
liberal  voters  and  the  complaint  of  students 
that  although  they  bring  revenues  Into  an 
area  through  the  dollars  they  spend,  they 
have  no  say  In  fiscal  matters  or  in  selecting 
the  government  under  which  they  must  live. 

At  present,  largely  because  of  past  laws 
and  practices,  students  for  the  most  part 
are  not  being  allowed  to  register  where  they 
attend  school,  except  in  cases  In  which  they 
declare  firm  intention  to  remain  there  or 
can  provide  evidence  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, such  as  paying  local  taxes  or  holding 
a  driver's  license  with  a  local  address. 

Resistance  to  change  Is  strong.  In  New 
York  Governor  Rockefeller  last  week  quietly 
signed  a  bill  that  would  make  it  Impossible 
for  all  but  a  few  students — those  who  could 
prove  permanent  residence — to  register  where 
they  go  to  school.  The  bill  strengthened 
guidelines  established  by  previous  practice, 
in  effect  tightening  student  registration. 

Among  the  arguments  vised  to  pass  the 
bill,  sponsored  by  upstate  Republicans,  was 
that  in  at  least  two  towns.  New  Paltz  and 
Alfred,  college  students  outnumbered  resi- 
dents and  cotild  effectively  take  over  town 
government   if  tdlowed  to  vote  there. 

In  New  Haven,  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  and  the  Yale  Legal  Service 
Agency  are  planning  a  suit  in  Federal  Court 
to  challenge  the  state  residency  require- 
ments as  applied  to  students.  With  Yale, 
South  Connecticut  State  College  and  the 
University  of  New  Haven  all  in  New  Haven, 
the  campaign  for  student  voting  rights  could 
have  considerable  Impaot. 

The  suit  will  challenge  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  state's  six-month  residency  re- 
quirement and  local  election  cdBcials'  inter- 
pretation of  what  constitutes  residency,  now 
taken  to  exclude  almost  all  students. 

At  Princeton.  N.J..  election  officials  have 
refused  to  register  university  students  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  transients,  and 
several  students  and  a  lawyer.  Joel  Stems, 
are  preparing  a  state  test  of  the  interpreta- 
tion. Mr.  Sterns,  who  hopes  to  present  his 
case  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  New  Jersey  in  early  Septem- 
ber, admits  he  is  facing  "an  uphUl  battle 
against  60  years  of  state  legal  precedent." 

In  Massachusetta,  studenta  could  control 
at  least  seven  communities  if  allowed  to 
vote  where  they  attend  school.  Older  citizens 
in  Amherst  are  especially  concerned  since 
students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
could  outvote  permanent  residents  by  nearly 
two  to  one. 

Students  represent  between  35  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  potential  voters  in  Brldgewater, 
Cambridge.  North  Dartmouth.  North  Easton. 
Norton  and  Willlamstown. 
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In  17  localities,  students  make  up  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  of  potential 
voters. 

Massachusetts  state  law  has  no  specific 
provision  dealing  with  student  voters  and  the 
Attorney  General,  Robert  Qulnn,  has  been 
asked  to  rule  on  residency  requirements  for 
students. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brookllne  town  clerk, 
Thomas  Larkln,  who  is  chairman  oi  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Town 
Clerk  Association,  said  problems  of  residency 
were  "cropprtng  up  everywhere  In  the  com- 
monwealth," particularly  in  Brookllne.  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston. 

For  some  people,  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
centrated student  vote  Is  ominous.  In  Illinois, 
State  Representative  Charles  Clabaugh,  Re- 
publican from  Urbana,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  get  passed  a  bill  specifying  that  any  uni- 
versity-owned housing  could  not  be  con- 
sidered a  domicile  for  voting  purposes.  Mr. 
Clabaugh's  district  encompasses  Champalgn- 
Urbana,  home  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"I  tremble  to  think  what  will  happen  in 
Champaign,"  he  said,  noting  that  about  16.- 
000  votes  are  normally  cast  there,  the  ssime 
as  the  number  of  students  who  live  in  the 
city.  The  same  situation  exists  in  Urbana, 
he  said. 

"There  Isn't  any  question  that  votes  of 
most  persons  18  to  20  years  old  will  be  Demo- 
cratic," he  said.  "The  students  are  for  give- 
away government,  and  they  have  no  Interest 
In  cost.  They  haven't  got  down  to  electing 
one  of  their  own  yet  in  Illinois,  but  they  In- 
variably follow  someone  they  think  is  anti- 
community." 

Such  fears  of  an  avalanche  of  new  young 
voters  may  well  prove  unfounded.  In  the 
Chicago  eleotlon  district,  for  example,  which 
embraces  the  city  and  four  suburbs,  only 
about  18.000  of  an  estimated  250.000  possible 
new  voters  18  through  20  have  registered  so 
far,  although  many  more  are  expected  before 
the  March.  1972.  primary. 

In  Gainesville,  Fla.,  home  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  the  City  Council  approved  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  only  students  whose 
parents  resided  in  Alachua  County,  in  which 
Gainesville  is  situated,  could  vote  in  city 
elections. 

Previously  students  over  21  at  the  univer- 
sity were  allowed  to  vote  in  local  elections 
even  though  they  had  no  intention  of  mak- 
ing their  permanent  residence  in  the  county. 

Even  so,  a  mobile  registration  unit, 
brought  to  the  university  in  April  at  the  urg- 
ing of  student  leaders  who  forecast  10,000  to 
15,000  new  registrations,  signed  up  only  1,400. 

Student  regisrtration  at  Gainesville  has 
stopped,  pending  "clarlfloatlon"  of  the  coun- 
cil action  by  city,  county  and  state  legal 
authorities. 

In  California,  which  will  have  the  greatest 
number  of  potential  new.  young  voters  in 
1972.  more  than  2.5  million,  the  newly 
elected  Attorney  General.  Evelle  J.  Younger, 
a  RepubUcan,  has  ruled  that  the  newly  en- 
franchised must  vote  in  the  precinct  of  their 
parents  in  general,  unless  the  young  voter 
is  married.  Several  legal  challenges  of  the 
ruling  are  in  process. 

The  new  voters  in  Oallfomla,  as  in  most 
other  areas,  are  mostly  registering  Demo- 
cratic, with  the  totals  in  the  state's  most 
populous  counties  going  69  per  cent  Demo- 
cratic, 21  per  cent  Republican.  14.3  per  cent 
declining  to  state,  and  a  smattering  of  others. 
The  confusion  over  student  voting  has 
generated  other  attempts  at  the  state  level 
to  clarify  the  issue.  In  Minnesota,  tor  In- 
stance, a  oonsarratlve  atate  aenator  Intro- 
duced an  unsuccessful  measure  that  would 
in  effect  have  barred  students  from  voting  at 
their  colleges. 

The  measure  was  assailed  by  Lieut.  Gov. 
Rudolph  G.  Perplch.  a  Democratlc-Farmer- 
Laborlte,  who  said  that  requiring  studenta  to 
vote  at  their  former  homee  was  "grossly  un- 
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taXr  to  tboM  niral  ar»M  without  oollegas  to 
Inflate  cenaua  flgur«a." 

"It  would  swell  the  voting  population  In 
nonoolleg«  towns  wttbout  •  correeponcUng 
Increaae  in  ttae  town's  census  figures."  iii. 
Perplcb  said.  He  noted  that  census  figures 
were  used  to  determine  how  much  state 
revenue  a  local  gpovemment  would  receive 
and  bow  many  legislators  the  area  would  be 
allowed. 

Several  Democratic  Senators  have  offered 
or  are  considering  plans  to  allow  students  to 
register  and  vote  in  Federal  eleotions  where 
they  go  to  school,  but  leaving  registration 
for  local  elections  up  to  local  officials. 

The  drawback  to  such  plans  is  in  their 
application.  This  disadvantage  drew  some 
strong  arguments  in  many  legislatures  for 
adopting  the  amendment  allowing  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  in  all  elections,  not  Just  Federal 
ones,  as  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

One  such  plan,  being  offered  for  the  sec- 
ond tlmfl  by  Senators  Daal«t  K.  Inouye  ot 
Hawaii  and  Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma, 
would  provide  for  registration  by  roving 
registrars  at  all  residences.  The  voter  would 
be  allowed  to  oast  his  ballot  for  President 
even  though  he  was  unregistered,  with  the 
vote  to  be  saquested  and  vaUdated  later. 

Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  allow  on- 
campus  registration  in  Federal  elections  for 
most  students.  As  In  the  Inouye-Harris  plan, 
local  registration  for  local  elections  would 
remain  up  to  local  ofllclals. 

Senator  Edward  U.  Kennedy  of  ICassachu- 
setts  may  also  have  a  bill  drafted  by  the  end 
of  the  month  that  would  provide  for  registra- 
tion at  Social  Security  offices,  the  Postal 
Service,  or  some  other  established  name- 
keeping  Federal  agency. 
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McCaffrey  on  the  pentagon 

PAPERS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuromifTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  on  the  exposure 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  contents 
revealed  In  them.  An  overriding  question, 
however,  is  whether  or  not  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know,  and  is  that  right 
greater  than  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  secrecy  of  a  document  indis- 
criminately marked  classified. 

Commentator  Joseph  McCaffrey  in  a 
broadcast  over  WMAL-TV  in  Washing- 
ton raised  this  question  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  did  Dr.  Ellsberg,  the 
New  York  Times,  and  myself.  I  would 
like  to  include  his  commentary  in  the 
Recokd  and  commend  its  contents  to 
this  body. 

The  commentary  follows : 

COMKXNTAKT    OF    JOSXPR    McCAmKT 

It  is  interesting  that  in  a  free  country, 
dedicated  to  the  people,  by  the  i>eople  and 
for  the  people  there  are  those  who  defend 
the  theory  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor  that 
the  people  should  oiUy  be  told  Just  what 
those  In  charge  think  we  should  be  told. 
And  there  are  as  many,  perhaps  more,  have 
a  deep  reverance  for  the  rubber  stamps 
which  label  government  papers  "secret,"  "top 
secret,"  and  on  up  to  "don't  even  read  this, 
its  dynaailt*." 


What  is  Involved  in  the  case  of  the  pur- 
loined papers,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  reckless 
use  of  the  rubber  stamps  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  now 
backed  and  endorsed  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  stamps  seem  to  have  been  used  to 
keep  information,  not  from  the  enemy,  but 
from  the  American  people,  and,  perhaps 
worse,  from  an  unsuspecting  Congress. 

The  use  of  the  stamp  seems  lo  have  been 
prostituted. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Associated  Press  file 
tonight.  It  carries  an  840  word  story  in  which 
Analyst  William  Ryan  compares  the  so  called 
White  Book  on  the  war  issued  by  Hanoi  with 
the  New  York  Times  aeries  on  the  Secret 
Study  of  our  involvement.  Ryan  says  this 
shows  that  Hanoi  may  have  known  more 
about  United  States  plans  in  Indo  China 
than  the  people  of  America.  The  Hanoi  doc- 
ument describes  the  now  reported  1964  high 
level  American  conference  that  discussed 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs  says  tonight,  "I 
think  that  the  bureaucratic  determination 
to  hide  the  truth  throu^  classifying  em- 
barrassing documents  as  a  secret  must  be 
halted.  A  free  press  is  our  best  guarantee 
against  bureaucracy  trying  to  bury  its  mis- 
takes." The  use  of  classifying  so  that  the 
enemy  will  not  receive  aid  and  comfort  Is 
standard  operating  procedure.  The  use  of 
classifying  as  a  device  to  cover  fumbles  and 
bumbles  is  a  different  thing  .  .  .  entirely. 
In  the  current  legal  fight  over  the  docu- 
ments on  Vietnam,  there  is  one  Issue  facing 
both  the  government  and  its  people:  should 
the  people  be  told  about  how  we  fumbled, 
bumbled  and  bulled  our  way  Into  the  debacle 
of  Vietnam? 

It  might  be  well  for  the  reputation  of  some 
Americans  that  this  not  be  revealed.  But  we 
cannot  use  the  top  secret  rubber  stamp  to 
cover  up  official  incompetence  and  duplicity. 
Nebraska's  Senator  Carl  Curtis  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  cautious  men  In  the  United 
States  Senate.  Tet  Senator  Curtis  has  a  feel 
for  what  makes  the  system  work :  an  Informed 
public.  So  the  Senator  says,  "Let's  get  all 
those  papers  out  so  that  all  of  us  can  read 
them  and  find  out  the  background  of  this 
endless  war."  Senator  Oeorge  McOovem  says 
we  probably  owe  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  an 
apology  for  the  way  he  was  treated  in  the  1964 
campaign.  One  thing  about  Senator  Oold- 
water. he  was  honest. 

One  wonders  if  this  has  now  become  so  rare 
a  political  commodity  that  we  wUl  now  build 
shrines  to  the  few  men  who  can  qualify  as 
honest. 

And  have  we  learned  our  lesson  about  being 
the  quote  moral  leader  unquote  of  the  world? 
We  agreed  to  prevent  elections  in  North 
and  South  Vietnam  for  fear  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
would  win.  One  can  now  wonder  if  things 
would  be  any  worse  for  Vietnam  had  Ho  won: 
would  there  be  as  much  destruction,  would 
there  have  been  as  many  dead?  One  can 
wonder.  It  is  about  time  that  we  were  allowed 
to  read  our  own  history. 

We  shouldn't  be  advised  as  a  well  know  re- 
tired general  told  us  on  television  the  other 
night  that  we  should  just  be  told  what  those 
in  charge  think  we  should  be  told,  and  little 
more. 

One  wonders  what  a  really  great  mUltary 
man  like  Oeorge  Catlett  Marshall  would  have 
thought  about  that  approach  to  what  we 
think  of  as  a  people's  government.  And  if  we 
really  want  to  speculate,  we  can  wonder  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  thought  of  the 
establishment  which,  even  now  after  the  fact, 
seeks  to  keep  the  American  people  from  learn- 
ing bow  they  ended  up  in  a  war  which  has 
cost  them  66,000  young  American  Uves,  plus 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 


PRIDE  VERSUS  PRISONERS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  LBQGEIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  7  re- 
coimtfi  the  dismal  story  of  two  American 
citizens  who  have  spent  19  years  in  a 
Chinese  Communist  jail  because  their 
Government  did  not  care  enough  about 
them  to  secure  their  release. 

These  two  men  were  accused  oi  spy- 
ing; I  have  no  way  of  Judging  the  valid- 
ity of  the  charge.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  could  have  secured  their  re- 
lease in  1957  if  we  had  agreed  to  allow 
American  newsmen  to  viAit  China.  But 
John  Foster  Dulles,  a  man  of  magnificent 
courage  with  other  men's  lives,  refused. 
It  appears  that  we  could  obtain  the 
release  of  these  men  at  any  time,  simply 
by  admitting  their  gtiilt  as  we  did  in  the 
Pueblo  case.  But  vain  and  foolish  mlde 
keep  us  from  doing  so. 

I  hope  this  policy  will  be  changed.  And 
I  hope  we  are  not  now  creating  a  policy 
that  will  doom  hundreds  of  Americans 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  Viet- 
namese Jails.  President  Nixon  has  long 
had  the  power  to  secure  the  release  at 
the  Americans  held  in  Chinese  hands. 
During  the  past  week,  an  opportimity  has 
arisen  for  him  to  secure  the  freedom  of 
the  Americans  held  in  Vietnamese  hands. 
I  urge  him  to  avail  himself  of  both 
opportunities. 

I  am  inserting  the  article  entitled 
"Will  Jack  Make  His  25th  Reunion?"  by 
Jerome  Alan  Cohen,  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  7.  1971,  in  the  Rzcoeo  at 
this  point: 

Wiu.  Jack  Makx  Hjb  35th  RcxnnoR? 
(By  Jerome  Alan  Oohen) 
Nrw  Havkn. — ^The  class  of  1961  has  just 
held  ita  twentieth  reunion  at  Yale  but  Jack 
Downey  wasnt  there.  Jack  and  an  assistant, 
Richard  Pecteau.  have  been  in  prison  in 
China  since  Nov.  39,  1953. 

In  late  1954  the  Supreme  People's  Court 
in  Peking  announced  that  the  two  Americans 
had  been  convicted  of  espionage  for  secretly 
air-dropping  suppUes  and  agents  into  China 
as  part  of  a  C.I.A.  effort  to  foment  rebellion. 
Four  of  the  Chinese  agents  were  executed. 
Downey  was  sentenced  to  life,  and  Fecteau 
got  tiwenty  years. 

The  U.S.  called  the  convictions  "a  most 
flagrant  violation  of  justice"  based  upon 
"trumped-up  charges."  The  men,  it  was  said, 
were  actually  "civilians  employed  by  the  De- 
portment of  the  Army,"  who  had  never  In- 
vaded China's  airspace  but  had  been  loet 
on  a  routine  flight  from  Korea  to  Japan. 

Sino-Amerlcan  negotiations  in  1955  led  to 
the  release  of  most  other  Americans  held  In 
China.  Early  in  1957  China  offered  to  release 
Downey  and  Fecteau  if  the  VS.  would  allow 
American  newsmen  to  visit  China.  Secretary 
Dulles  refused  to  approve  the  arrangement 
because  it  would  constitute  yielding  to 
Cblneee  "blackmail." 

Since  then,  for  almost  fifteen  yean,  the 
U.S.  has  quietly  sought  the  release  of  Downey 
and  Fecteau.  But  it  has  never  admitted  the 
truth  of  China's  assertions.  Yet  many  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '61  recall  the  day,  several 
months  before  graduation,  when  a  repre- 
sentative of  the   then  newly  formed  CJCA. 
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visited  New  Haven  to  recruit  Yale  seniors 
who  were  concerned  about  what  the  Korean 
conflict  held  In  store  for  them.  The  man 
was  very  vague  about  the  kind  of  work  the 
recruiu  would  enter.  Finally  he  Indicated, 
"purely  as  a  hypothetical."  that  "the  agency" 
might  want  to  organize  resistance  In  China. 
Jack  Downey  and  some  others  ended  up 
doing  exactly  what  the  "hypothetloal"  mis- 
sion called  for. 

None  of  this  is  news  to  China,  of  course. 
In  this  country  our  Government's  persistent 
denials  have  occasionally  been  challenged  by 
scholars  and  Journalists.  Yet  the  U.S.  has 
thus  far  refused  to  repudiate  Mr.  Dulles' 
posturing  about  international  law. 

Perhaps  one  can  understand  the  reluctance 
to  confess  error  in  the  case  of  Fecteau,  who 
Is  scheduled  for  release  in  little  more  than 
a  year.  But  Downey  is  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence. The  suicide  last  year  of  Hugh  Red- 
mond, another  American  serving  a  life  term 
for  espionage  in  China,  should  remind  us 
that  even  the  bravest  souls  can  endure  only 
so  much. 

We  should  not  assiune  that  China  is  in- 
sensitive to  either  p>olitlcal  or  humanitarian 
considerations  in  this  last  case  of  Americans 
detained  since  the  I950's.  Shortly  after  Red- 
mond's death.  Peking  released  the  elderly 
Bishop  James  Walsh  before  his  sentence  had 
run  its  course.  But  Peking  remains  sensitive 
about  American  attacks  that  slander  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  China  as  uncivil- 
ized and  deny  China  the  same  right  to  self- 
defense  that  other  states  enjoy. 

Now  that  table  tennis  has  introduced 
"people  to  people"  diplomacy,  the  prospects 
for  Downey's  release  may  well  brighten  if 
the  U.S.  will  admit  that  it  violated  China's 
territorial  integrity  during  a  bygone  wartime 
era,  apologize  for  having  done  so  and  recog- 
nize China's  sovereign  right  to  punish  of- 
fenses against  its  security. 

If  the  U.S.  opposes  making  Individuals  the 
pawns  of  power  politics,  it  should  abandon 
its  preoccupation  with  "face,"  as  It  did  in 
the  much  more  ambiguous  case  of  the 
Pueblo,  and  set  the  record  straight.  Other- 
wise Jack  Downey  may  not  make  our  twenty- 
fifth  reunion. 


ECONOMIC  UNPOPULARITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TZKNES8KX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  an  interesting  editorial 
statement  from  the  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
Journal  of  July  10: 

Economic  UNPOPtTLAarrT 

According  to  the  latest  poll  by  Louis 
Harris,  whose  colunm  appears  in  The  Knox- 
ville Journal,  President  Nixon's  overall  popu- 
larity has  rUen  significantly  in  recent  weeks, 
but  his  rating  on  economic  issues  is  decldely 
unfavorable. 

In  the  context  of  election  year  rhetcnic  It 
probably  matters  little  that  this  counry  is 
experiencing  some  rare  circumstances  that 
would  challenge  any  president's  ability  to 
"manage"  the  economy.  (In  truth,  presiden- 
tial policy  is  only  one  among  many  factors 
Involved.) 

Although  there  has  been  scant  public  ex- 
amination of  the  transition,  America  current- 
ly Is  experiencing  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
economic  readjustments  in  its  history.  And 
considering  the  magnitude  of  these  separate 
events,  we  probably  are  fortunate  that  the 
situation  is  not  worse. 

The  surface  aspects — high  imemployment 
and      continued      Inflation — are      generally 
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known.  But  contributing  to  both  of  these  in- 
dicators are  some  less  apparent  factors. 

( 1 )  Work  Force — The  steady  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  will 
mean  by  as  early  as  the  end  of  1971  that  an 
additional  half  million  young  men  will  have 
been  dumped  Into  the  job  market  in  a  three- 
year  period.  These  men  were  not  In  the  na- 
tion's work  force  when  Nixon  took  office.  In 
addition,  the  waning  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
caused  reductions  In  defense  procurements 
and  a  corresponding  decline  In  employment 
In  munitions  and  related  Industries.  Also  the 
reduction  in  draft  calls  has  caused  addi- 
tional numbers  of  young  men  to  refrain  from 
entering  graduate  school  to  avoid  the  draft 

These  shifts  In  priorities,  combined  with 
the  general  decline  m  war-related  mlllUry 
procurement,  have  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
Jobs,  including  many  In  scientific  and  other 
professional  fields. 

In  short,  the  decline  of  the  war  has  caused 
great  Increases  in  the  number  of  persons 
seeking  jobs. 

(2)  Shifting  Priorities — Furor  over  the  war 
and  the  so-called  "military-Industrial  com- 
plex" has  contributed  to  a  reduction  in  fed- 
eral outlays  for  development  and  purchasing 
of  military  equipment  and  weapons  systems. 
Congressional  rejection  of  the  supersonic 
transport  program  and  reduction  in  space 
spending  have  brought  disaster  to  the  aero- 
space Industry. 

Emergence  of  the  age  of  environmental 
quality  has  affected  the  production  expenses 
and  expansion  plans  of  major  industries. 
Firms  with  limited  capital  and  pollution 
problems  have  been  forced  to  curtail  estab- 
lishment of  new  plants  or  expansion  of  exist- 
ing ones  in  order  to  divert  funds  to  pollu- 
tion  abatement  systems. 

(3)  Squeeze  on  Private  Enterprise — Prom 
escalating  company  contributions  to  Social 
Security  to  a  tremendous  added  burden  of 
government-required  reporting  private  en- 
terprise today  faces  more  restrictions  on  its 
activities  and  more  federal  red  tape  than 
ever  before.  New  activism  on  the  part  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  onslaught  of  consumerism  have  pro- 
duced headaches  and  expenses  previously 
uniinown.  The  Mine  Safety  Act  and  now  the 
more  inclusive  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  have  burdened  virtually  all  busi- 
nesses and  industries  with  tremendous  rec- 
ords keeping  and  compliance  requirements. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  small  coal  mining 
oi>erations,  these  safety  regulations  have 
forced  firms  out  of  business. 

(4)  Increasing  Tax  Burden — Although  the 
income  tax  surcharge  has  expired,  state  and 
local  taxation  placed  on  individuals  and 
businesses  has  mushroomed  in  recent  years, 
further  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  further  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  consumers  have  to  spend. 

These  are  by  no  means  all  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  nation's  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  However,  they  do  Illustrate 
the  sweeping  clianges  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  couple  of  years,  changes  which 
produce  and  require  dramatic  adjustments. 

Things  may  sort  themselves  out.  If  they 
do  not,  everyone  in  elected  office,  from  the 
President  on  down,  stands  to  suffer  political 
damage. 


A     PRIVATE     CITIZEN'S     VIEW     ON 
VIETNAM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
recent  inspection  tour  of  Vietnam  for 
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the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dono- 
van Yeuell  who,  as  concerned  citizens, 
were  spending  several  weeks  in  South- 
east Asia  to  see  the  situation  there  first- 
hand. Both  were  impressed  by  the  im- 
pact of  our  effort  in  Vietnam.  Upon  their 
return  from  Southeast  Asia  in  March, 
Mr.  Yeuell  prepared  an  interesting  anal- 
ysis, which  I  am  entering  in  the  Record 
today. 

While  Mr.  Yeuell  occupies  no  ofiQcial 
position  with  our  Government,  his  dis- 
tinguished career  in  both  a  military  and 
civilian  capacity  has  qualified  him  as  a 
responsible  spokesman  for  a  point  of  view 
which  needs  to  be  expressed.  Mr.  Yeuell 
graduated  from  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  served  as  an  artillery 
oflQcer  for  20  years  xmtil  he  retired  In 
1960  as  the  result  of  wounds  which  he 
had  received  in  Germany  during  World 
War  n.  As  a  member  of  the  29th  In- 
fantry Division  and  a  participtint  in  the 
Normandy  invasion,  he  received  the  Sil- 
ver Star  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross. 

His  academic  career  culminated  in  a 
master's  degree  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity in  international  relations.  His 
thesis  dealt  with  military  assistance.  He 
later  served  on  the  staffs  of  Generals 
Eisenhower,  Bradley  and  Taylor  in 
Washington  and  attended  the  Army  War 
College.  Presently  he  is  an  aerospace 
engineering  manager  and  on  the  advisory 
staff  of  the  American  Security  Council. 

The  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yeuell  are  presently  attending  respec- 
tively Stanford  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

It  was  after  Mr.  Yeuell  had  spent  some 
time  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  he  became 
impressed  by  the  United  States'  effort  to 
the  extent  that  he  cabled  his  wife  to 
join  him  in  Saigon.  His  essay,  "Vietnam: 
The  Americans  Stand  Down,"  is  appro- 
priately subtitled  "Reflections  of  a  Trav- 
eler." It  is  both  admirable  and  impor- 
tant at  times  like  these  for  citizens  such 
as  Donovan  Yeuell  to  come  forth  and 
speak  their  views. 

VtzTNAM ;  The  Aicesicans  Stand  Down — 

RxrijCTioNS  or  a  Tkavkixs 

(By  Donovan  P.  Yeuell,  Jr.) 

ONE  man's  tup 

The  President  of  our  country  has  told  us 
the  war  was  winding  down  and  I  wanted  to 
see  this  happen.  The  bulk  of  the  reports  fed 
to  all  Americans  by  the  great  neurotic  gan- 
glia— the  self-righteous  "media" — supported 
a  view  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  lied  to  us.  So  I 
went  to  Viet  Nam  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could 
of  the  American  role  in  that  controversial  as- 
pect of  the  VS.  foreign  policy  and  military 
invcrtvement. 

What  with  cries  across  our  land  pleading, 
"Peace  Now,"  I  wanted  to  learn  for  myself 
what  was  happening  out  there.  My  experience 
was  a  liberal  education  that  runs  counter  to 
the  currents  of  the  dominant  propaganda  fed 
us  by  the  press.  I  wonder  how  much  we  have 
stopped  thinking  for  ourselves?  It  is  all 
flashed  before  every  man's  and  woman's  eyes, 
dinned  into  our  country's  ears  and  hammered 
Into  our  minds  by  the  media.  The  main  criers 
of  doom  are  not  people  who  know  much, 
rather  those  who  feel — the  radicals,  revolu- 
tionaries, and  fuzEy-minded  liberals.  And 
incessantly  we  are  told  by  the  uncenaored.  ar- 
rogant press,  especially  the  big  three  TV  net- 
works, that  the  war  is  bad.  evil,  immoral,  and 
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the  VJS.  l3  waging  It  badly.  evUly,  Immorally 
By  way  o{  a  different  viewpoint,  I  shall  try  to 
highlight  some  three  weeks  Just  spent  la  the 
Uoubled  land  ol  South  Viet  Nam. 

Prom  my  first-hand  view,  the  U.S.  Is  suc- 
ceeding remarkably  well  In  doing  what  It  set 
out  to  do^lf  we  are  falling,  this  is  more  at 
home  than  In  Southeast  Asia  Itself.  Our 
troops'  morale  Is  OK,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  handicaps  of  being  unsure  whether 
their  own  country  Is  behind  them.  They  fight 
well.  Never  better  troopers  and  Junior  lead- 
ers, according  to  the  senior  commanders. 

Those  Americans  out  there  are  hungry  for 
Interest  In  and  approval  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  on  their  country's  behalf. 
Whether  the  war  Is  right  or  wrong,  they  are 
working  for  you  and  me,  and  they  seemed  al- 
most overjoyed  to  see  someone  from  home.  It 
was  saddening  to  see  how  the  bad  "Image" 
reflected  here  at  home  Is  taken  personally  by 
so  many  of  those  Americans,  who  are  after 
all  our  representatives  In  Viet  Nam.  Wherever 
I  could  I  tried  to  cheer  them  up.  They  seemed 
glad  to  have  a  visitor  with  no  axe  to  grind. 

I  am  not  a  Journalist,  Just  a  citizen  In- 
volved In  America.  As  an  old  campaigner  and 
world  traveler.  I  got  around.  And.  I  found 
that  the  armed  forces  and  other  VS.  agen- 
cies there  wanted  me.  or  you,  to  get  around 
and  see.  The  people  and  things  I  saw  and 
heard  bear  little  resemblance  to  what  Is  fed 
to  us  at  home  by  our  press.  The  status  of  the 
war  is  that  we  are  rapidly  turning  over  both 
military  and  political  responsibility  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  Our  forces  are  "standing 
down  "  at  a  deliberately  accelerated  pace,  and 
doing  so  In  good  order. 

In  June  1969,  our  troop  strength  was  549,- 
000.  At  the  end  of  June  1971,  the  figure 
Is  well  under  230,000.  This  amounts  to  beat- 
ing President  Nixon's  announced  schedule 
by  more  than  20.000.  Today  the  US.  Army 
as  a  fighting  force  In  Viet  Nam  Is  merely 
a  token  force — I5'"r — may  be  Just  10%  of 
our  previous  fighting  power  is  all  that  Is 
left  Of  the  peak  US  combat  strength  In 
1968.  some  85<^.^  of  the  U.S.  land  combat 
forces  have  departed  the  country.  These  are 
facts,  not  morallzlngs  or  speculations.  Just 
as  the  RVN  progress,  the  V.C.  terror,  and  the 
NVA  losses  are  facts.  Why  then  do  the 
•Media"  persist  In  putting  down  the  U.S. 
effort'  What  has  caused  the  press  to  nourish 
failure,  to  discredit  our  interest  and  deride 
our  contribution? 

I  came  home,  slept  on  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  now  conclude  that  the  credibility 
In  question  Is  that  of  the  "media  "  We  have 
done  a  good  Job.  all  things  considered.  In 
Viet  Nam.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  Amer- 
icans nUght  like  to  read  that  for  a  change, 
read  It  In  the  words  of  somebody  who 
has  no  national  status,  no  stake  In  the  war. 
or  any  aspect  of  the  conditions  reported 
on.  My  only  interest  Is  to  get  closer  to  the 
truth. 

I  have  no  time  to  placate  those  who  would 
term  me  brainwashed.  This  is  my  personal 
account — one  man's  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  the  Job  It  set  out  to 
do  m  Viet  Nam.  If  I  am  a  biased  witness.  It 
Is  not  as  one  against  my  country's  acts  of 
faith.  I  am  a  plain  citizen  who  wants  Amer- 
ica to  do  the  right  thing  and  who  deplores 
Its  errors  as  earnestly  (If  not  as  loudly)  as 
anyone  In  the  Eldrldge  Cleaver — Jane 
Fonda — Dr.  Spock  community.  Parentheti- 
cally. I  am  a  former  regular  Army  officer,  a 
product  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  a 
genesis  of  which  I  am  proud.  While  this 
makes  me  a  prime  suspect  for  partiality  In 
some  eyes,  it  does  equip  me  with  experience 
and  standards  that  have  made  me  a  very 
stern  critic  of  the  services;  and  I  still  can  be 
when  they  deserve  it  With  that  perspective, 
here  goes.  Having  Just  observed  the  rapid 
stand-down  in  Viet  Nam.  I  found  myself  at 
a  loss  to  understand  what  the  April  protests 
of  "no  more  war!"  were  all  about  In  the  U.S. 
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The  most  powerful  Impression  I  got  Is  the 
extent  of  the  massive  "Stand-down,"  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  The  armed  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  remark- 
able territorial  forces  for  local  defense  at 
every  village  and  hamlet  combined  to  con- 
vince me  the  RVN  Is  ready  to  stand  almost 
alone.  As  to  our  forces,  they'll  all  be  out  so 
soon  that  the  "Peace  Now"  crowd  will  soon 
need  another  cause  to  lament. 

It  Is  clear  that,  on  balance,  we  have 
trained  them  well,  helped  to  Ingrain  In  them 
the  pride  of  self -achievement.  (A  precedent 
Is  In  the  ROK  (Republic  of  Korea)  forces 
which  we  trained  to  first-rate  troop  from 
nothing  20  years  ago.)  Granting  a  long  and 
rocky  road  stUl  ahead.  I  think  there's  a  bet- 
ter than  60-60-chance  that  the  RVN  will 
survive  and  develop  into  a  viable  country — 
unless  the  People's  Republic  of  China  decides 
to  move  In — and  they  will  take  the  risks  that 
go  with  any  democratic  form  of  self-rule. 
The  sample  I  took  of  the  people  in  South 
Viet  Nam  is  that  they  prefer  our  example. 

With  due  regard  to  many  dlfflcultles,  say, 
racial  and  narcotic,  the  morale,  discipline, 
and  attitude,  the  senior  officers  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  of  unanimous  opinion:  that  the 
troops  were  OK.  The  U.S.  has  never  had 
"better  young  soldiers  and  Junior  leaders" 
than  In  the  U.S.  Army — so  said  the  senior 
commanders,  all  of  whom  are  now  seeing 
their  3rd  or  4th  war  m  30  years.  Seasoned 
Generals:  Davison.  Weyand.  Sutherland, 
Brown.  Hill  all  testified  that  most  Ameri- 
cans in  South  Viet  Nam  perform  excellently. 
These  young  Americans  do  not  refiect  the 
bad  name  given  them  by  their  detractors. 
While  the  credit  is  theirs.  It  Is  shared  by 
their  generals  and  colonels  whose  sustained 
belief  In  the  youth  of  their  country  has  been 
verified  with  rare  exceptions  throughout 
these  long  years.  As  generals  are  little  with- 
out effective  troops,  soldiers  cannot  be  made 
Into  good  forces  without  sound  generals. 

THI    WAS    IN    PUUPZCTIVX 

Let  me  return  to  the  broader  view  of 
America  In  that  Asian  conflict.  Handing  over 
the  problem  to  the  Vietnamese — as  well  as 
cutting  back  in  Korea.  Thailand.  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, and  the  Philippines — Is  In  keeping 
with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  "burden  shar- 
ing". The  Americans  "in  country."  as  they 
say  out  there,  are  ready  for  It  and  they  gen- 
erally feel  the  South  Vietnamese  are  ready  to 
assume  It. 

I  had  not  been  to  Southeast  Asia  for  ten 
years.  In  those  days  we  had  only  small  ad- 
visory groups  out  there  trying  to  keep  any 
and  all  the  countries  of  Indochina  from  go- 
ing Communist.  This  chiefly  by  lots  of  ma- 
terial aid  and  free  advice.  Year  by  year,  we 
found  It  took  more  than  money  and  mate- 
rial support.  It  took  a  moral  commitment. 
The  tensions  mounted  as  the  brush  Ore 
spread.  In  1964  Congress  ratified  President 
Johnson's  recognition  of  the  moral  Involve- 
ment, by  passing  the  Tonkin  Resolution. 

We  all  have  endured  the  national  agony 
over  Viet  Nam  since  that  time.  Some  of  our 
anxiety  has  been  real,  some  of  It  the  result 
of  misinformation  and  exploitive  demagogy. 
Yet  as  I  take  In  the  dally  fare  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  television.  I  often  wonder 
whose  national  program  and  armed  forces 
&Te  being  reported  on?  Well  saturated  with 
the  death-wish  gestalt  of  the  vocal  minority 
with  the  support  of  the  megalomaniac  press. 
I  had  almost  come  to  believe  the  cries  against 
our  Viet  Nam  effort.  "Surely,  that  Is  some 
other  nation  being  talked  about,  not  ours". 
I  was  as  bewildered  as  the  next  man,  so  I 
went  almost  as  a  stranger,  to  see  If  I  could 
learn  what  was  happening. 

By  chopper,  that  strange  new  workhorse, 
I  looked  at  the  ancient  land,  the  beautyladen 
and  strUe-torn  countryside,  and  dropped  In 
to  observe  the  likable,  beleaguered  natives  in 
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dozens  of  villages.  My  overriding  Impression 
was  that  here  is  a  people  carrying  on  the 
business  of  living  with  good  heart  under  ad- 
versity that  might  have  cntshed  leaser  folk. 
They  don't  like  war  any  l»«tter  than  the  next 
fellow.  But  they  are  mature  enough  to  rec- 
ognize that  If  they  want  to  survive,  free,  they 
may  have  to  fight  for  It.  It  wasn't  our  tutor- 
ing that  taught  them  this  simple  lesson; 
they  figured  It  out  for  themselves. 

On  a  hundred  helicopter  hops.  I  visited 
U.S.  combat  units,  sank  Into  the  fire  bases, 
felt  the  pulse  of  our  men  In  uniform.  I 
thought  on  the  long,  pvizzUng,  painful 
course  of  the  war  where,  now,  the  onoe- 
falnt  glimmer  of  a  self-governing  society 
seemed  somehow  to  be  getting  brighter. 

I  was  briefed  and  I  asked  questions.  Prom 
private  to  general,  clerk  to  ambassador;  no 
door  was  closed.  I  learned  much. 

Yet  the  familiar  doubta  kept  haimtlng. 
What  on  earth  had  brought  us  here,  any- 
way? How  did  this  become  our  cause?  Was 
this  where  we  had  reaUy  meant  to  call 
"enough"!  to  conmiunlst  takeovers?  Did  our 
national  security  depend  on  It?  Why  here 
instead  of  Cuba.  Chile.  Nlgerto?  Why,  come 
to  think  of  It.  Korea.  Berlin? 

They  say  we  can't  be  the  world's  pcAlce- 
men  and  I  suppose  not.  But.  who  else  Is 
there  to  lend  a  hand?  Freedom's  camp  Is 
short  of  volunteers.  Still,  did  It  make  sense, 
or  did  It  Just  happ>en  that  we  chose  to  stand 
here  and  fight  for  and  with  a  strange  peo- 
ple struggling  for  self-determination?  As  a 
practical  matter.  It  may  have  been  the  last 
place  in  Asia  where  a  stand  could  be  taken. 
Why  A»la?  Nobody  believed  Pearl  Harbor 
until  It  happened. 

Look  at  It  any  way  you  will,  the  plain 
fact  about  Viet  Nam  Is  that  we  are  there. 
It  was  a  winding  trail  that  got  us  there,  but 
we  traveled  the  road  with  our  eyes  open.  We 
are  party  to  a  treaty  called  SEATO.  solemnly 
Joined  on  the  premise  that  an  attack  on 
one  member  Is  an  attack  on  all.  There  are 
those  who  feel  we  have  met  the  Treaty 
obligations,  that  the  time  Is  at  hand  to  get 
out.  While  we  are  rtlll  there,  we  are  getting 
out  fast,  maybe  too  fast. 

Another  plain  fact  Is  that  this  strange 
war  has  wrung  us  out.  They  say  It  has 
polarized  our  nation.  Most  surely.  It  has  con- 
fused us  deeply.  We  have  had  oui  fill  of  It. 
Yet.  I  came  away  convinced  that  If  we  fail 
in  Viet  Nam  the  failure  will  have  happened 
at  home,  not  In  that  far  off  land. 

The  troop?  call  their  withdrawal  "stand- 
ing down."  "Winding  down  the  war"  Is  our 
show-blz  name  for  It  at  home.  But  how  do 
you  "wind  down"  a  moral  comnxltment? 
How  do  we  split  after  15  or  so  years  of  pitch- 
ing the  principles  of  democracy,  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual,  the  ch&Uenge  of  self- 
government? 

THS    AKZalCAN    DKXAM — COMSK   OK   BKACON? 

We  did.  after  all,  start  this  whole  self- 
determination  trend,  some  200  years  ago.  It 
was  our  revolution  which  set  ttte  fires  of 
freedom  burning.  It  was  our  example  to 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
spoke,  "When,  in  the  course  of  human 
events — it  becomes  necessary  to  assume — 
the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God  entitle 
them.  .  .  ."  The  other  revolutions  have  been 
pretty  shabby  Imitations. 

Such  language  may  seem  mere  rhetoric 
to  an  American.  We  take  It  for  granted.  But 
for  most  of  the  world,  this  U  still  inflam- 
matory stuff,  dreams  looking  to  become  real- 
ity. Prophetically,  the  writers  of  that  propa- 
ganda tract  In  1778  intended  It  for  all  men. 
everywhere. 

A  bunch  of  damned  evangelists.  And  we  are 
stuck  with  It.  by  definition  as  Americans. 
Freedom.  Not  Just  to  wallow;  rather  to  rise 
above  nature's  challenges,  hopefully  to  pros- 
per In  the  process.  To  err,  to  experiment,  to 
forgive  and  try  again.  To  grow.  fulflU,  enrich 
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our  souls  as  well  as  our  coffers.  Are  these  not 
the  ideas  our  commitment  to  freedom  bolls 
down  to?  Our  own  experiment  has  succeeded 
so  well  we  could  not  turn  It  off  if  we  wanted 
lo.  When  our  example  has  Infected  others, 
there  Is  no  good  way  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  contagion.  We  may  be  disengaging  Ir- 
reversibly from  Viet  Nam.  But  we  shall  not, 
csinncyt,  long  be  deaf  to  the  next  cry  for  help. 
Prom  some  quarter,  some  time  soon,  we  again 
will  go  to  the  rescue  of  another,  young  or 
old.  battler  for  freedom  Hoiw  we  respond  will 
be  a  measure  of  our  durability  as  a  self-gov- 
erning nation.  The  chances  are  that  If  w« 
don't  believe  In  our  own  credo  to  fight  for  It, 
wherever  it  Is  threatened.  It's  not  In  the  cards 
that  America  shall  long  survive. 

Our  country,  built  on  success  In  limited 
warfare,  has  a  strange  hang-up  about  "lim- 
ited war"  somewhere  else.  'The  options — 
peaceable  acquiescence  or  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear weapons — hold  so  little  appeal  that 
limited  warfare  seems  here  to  stay.  Unless, 
of  course,  we  have  already,  unwittingly, 
capitulated  to  some  new  tyranny  that  yet 
eludes  detection. 

Obviously.  Viet  Nam.  like  Korea,  Is  a  long 
way  from  home.  And  these  are  America's 
first  experience  at  fighting  Communist 
"proxy"  wars,  the  protracted  conflict  of  Mao 
Tse  Tung.  Perhaps  we  may  be  getting  ac- 
customed to  It;  I  expect  we  had  better  get 
used  to  it,  for  it  will  not  go  away. 

otra  ncHTiNC  rolc  dbcunxs 

Contrary  to  the  assertion  of  some,  Viet 
Nam  has  vot  been  a  conflict  U>oktng  orilp 
for  a  military  solution.  (Is  any  war  purely 
military?)  From  the  start,  the  U.S.  objective 
has  been  to  bring  political  st*b4Uty,  economic 
viability,  and  a  degree  oif  security  from  terror 
that  together  would  let  the  people  of  the  new 
RVN  be  able  to  stand  on  their  feet. 

Our  pui^oees  have  been  to  help  South 
Viet  Nam  attain:  Self-Oovernment,  S^f- 
Development.  Self-Defense. 

This  Is  a  tall  order  to  fill  all  at  the  same 
time.  To  my  mind  the  RVN  are  well  on  the 
way  to  these  foals.  No  one  could  ask  for  more 
than  getting  a  new  country  off  to  a  good 
start,  and  I  think  we  can  soon  begin  to 
measure  success  In  positive  terms.  As  to  the 
fighting,  this  Is  fast  becoming  the  RVN's  war, 
their  problem. 

The  net  result  of  Vletiuunlssatlon.  wblch 
had  to  be  conditioned  by  a  success  In  the 
pacification  program.  Is  deemed  promising 
enough  for  us  to  withdraw.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  getting  better  at  self-defense 
and  self-^vemment  and  so  are  needing  ua 
less. 

We  are  Indeed  "winding  down  the  war". 
We  are  so  little  left  In  the  fighting  that  the 
protestors  need  a  new  song. 

As  to  timing,  the  present  rate  and  plan 
of  withdrawal  seem  to  me  on  the  dangerous 
edge  of  (^>tlmum.  To  do  It  more  n^dly  than 
we  are  would  cost  the  U.S.  more  time,  money, 
and  blood. 

The  U.S.  goal  In  Southeast  Asia,  simply 
stated,  was  and  remains :  To  prevent  the  SUC' 
cess  of  a  national  liberation  movement;  I.e.. 
a  Communist  takeover  In  any  other  country 
in  Asia.  Meanwhile,  we  should  assist,  where 
It  makes  sense.  In  helping  the  new  democra- 
cies lay  the  ground  work  for  a  viable  eco- 
nomic and  political  system.  So  far.  this  goal 
has  been  met.  And  our  specific  >ob  In  Viet 
Nam  Is  almost  done. 

SOKX    PK08FXCT8 

The  die  Is  oast.  We  are  leaving  the  South 
Vieitnameee  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  we  have  prepared  them 
for  survival  against  hostile  neighbors  alter- 
natively supported  by  the  Soviets  and  Red 
Chinese — only  time  will  tell.  The  road  ahead 
for  them  U  atlll  rough.  The  national  elections 
in  October  will  generate  turbulence,  and  al- 
ready tiiere  Is  an  appreciable  rise  In  the  level 
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of  hostUltles  by  the  V.C.  and  NVA— the  ter- 
rorist pressure  to  convince  the  people  that 
America  la  fleeing  In  defeat  and  without  us 
the  Saigon  Government  cannot  defend  them. 
But,  being  aware  of  such  rumors  as  a  list  of 
2.5  ofiilUon  South  VletnamMe  to  be  elimi- 
nated when  the  communists  take  over,  and 
having  learned  much  about  self-defense,  the 
free  republic  Is  not  likely  to  opt  for  the  com- 
petition offered  from  the  north.  The  RVN 
Is  Indeed  fledging.  With  no  mlUtary  tradition 
and  no  experience  In  self-government.  It  has 
come  a  long  way.  And.  with  whatever  mis- 
takes we  have  made,  If  this  expertment  in 
helping  a  new  country  finds  Its  way  to  living 
under  democratic  principles  should  work.  It 
Is  we,  the  United  States  of  America,  who  per- 
mitted it.  I  think  that  given  the  odds  against 
them,  what  the  people  of  the  RVN  have  done 
themselves,  with  our  help,  Is  little  short  of 
miraculous. 

As  to  the  "widening  of  the  war"  In  Cam- 
bodia last  year,  and  there  again  and  in  Laos, 
currently,  this  Is  nonsense,  whether  Innocent 
or  pernicious.  The  war  had  never  been  nar- 
rowed except  by  our  armchair  strategists.  If 
anybody  vrldened  anything  it  was  the  other 
side  with  Its  very  effective  supply  system  giv- 
ing It  a  marvelous  advantage  to  Infiltrate  all 
along  the  border.  An  BOO  mile  sanctuary  is 
Just  about  Ideal.  The  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  traU  had 
long  since  "widened"  the  war.  In  my  opinion 
the  excursions  into  Cambodia  and  Laos  will 
prove  to  have  been  essential  to  breaking  up 
the  enemy's  free  hand  at  continuing  his  war 
until  we  and  the  RVN  quit  from  exhaustion. 
And  that  would  Indeed  be  tragic  waste.  In 
Laos  and  Oamrbodia.  the  current  operatlocis 
are  very  significant,  for  they  are  the  crucial 
military  test  of  Vletnamizatlon.  Results  so 
far  indicate  that  the  ARVN  oan  now  act  in 
its  country's  defense  with  minimal  U.S.  sup- 
port. These  have  been  their  shows,  and  they 
have  done  well.  We  have  bet  our  money  and 
taken  our  chances.  The  odds  are  good  that 
it  vrill  prove  worth  the  agony  It  has  caused 
In  America. 

The  prospects  for  a  formal  "peace"  in  Indo 
China — the  whole  peninsula — seem  murky. 
At  leaat  15-20  years  off.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  North  Viet  Nam  will  find  a 
dozen  other  ways  to  be-devll  not  only  South 
Viet  Nam,  but  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  l^alland 
as  well.  I  would  count  the  odds  for  survival 
as  free  countries  much  higher  If  all  these 
peoples  could  band  together,  pooling  their 
aggregate  resources  against  Intrusion  from 
the  North— be  It  by  North  Viet  Nam,  China, 
or  Burma.  Perhaps  this  unity  will  come 
about.  The  main  point  Is  that  freedom  has 
a  better  chance  of  making  It  out  there  in  all 
of  Indo  China  than  If  we  had  not  stood  up 
for  It. 

Periodically,  somebody  makes  noises  about 
the  RVN  giving  out  what  they've  been 
getting.  I  for  one  advocated  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  turn  the  tables  and  attack  the 
North  OS  long  as  10  years  ago  at  a  conference 
in  Manila.  They  weren't  ready  then,  and  I 
doubt  that  we'd  have  let  them  loose.  But 
when  we  are  no  longer  plajrlng  Big  Brother, 
who's  to  sav  what  they  might  do  to  repay 
17  years  of  V.C.  terror? 

While  they  are  solving  their  problem.  I 
hope  America  can  tidy  up  our  urban  guerrtlla 
warfare  and  our  spiritual  malaise.  Perhape 
they,  our  Vietnamese  pupils,  will  teach  us 
again  that  freedom  Is  not  free.  And  that  the 
price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance. 

Many  people  I  spoke  with  In  South  Viet 
Nam  seem  to  feel  the  press  has  turned  Into 
flagrant  license  Its  uncensored  freedom  and 
its  logistics  support  (e.g.,  helicopter  trans- 
port and  subsistence  furnished  In  almost 
every  corner  of  the  war  outside  Salgx>n ) .  But 
there's  no  turning  back  from  the  official 
decision  made  early  In  the  war  to  give  the 
press  every  break.  This  has  been  done  from 
the  start,  yet  the  majority  of  reporters — 
remarkably  young  and  inexperienced  for  the 
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most  part — turned  on  their  own  government 
and  fellow  Americans  In  Viet  Nam  who  were 
doing  the  Job  their  country  had  asked  of 
thMn.  But  the  righteousness  of  the  press 
these  days  Is  not  restricted  to  Viet  Nam.  so 
I'll  refrain  from  confronting  a  dragon  that 
big. 

American  atrocities?  My  Lai  was  a  sicken- 
ing aberration,  and  it  was  handled  Ineptly 
by  the  Am;y.  By  not  foUovrlng  the  normal 
Investigative  procedures  and  taking  appro- 
priate action  "In  country",  the  Army  faced 
odds  that  one  day  a  Journalist  would  flnd  It 
a  Juicy  piece  of  scandal.  So  the  revelation  by 
Mr.  Hersch  should  have  been  no  surprise. 
What  is  nauseating  is  the  manner  In  which 
the  Amertcan  press  escalated  this  disgusting 
episode — pale  by  oomparlsoD  with  counter- 
parts in  most  other  wars,  and  nothing  along- 
side Viet  Cong  terrorism — Into  a  two-year 
Bide  show.  When  a  patheUc  creature  like 
Wm.  A.  Calley  is  made  by  the  media  the  beet 
known  man  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  what 
Is  left  to  hold  in  esteem?  It  will  be  a  long 
while  'til  credibility  of  the  press  can  again 
be  taken  seriously,  and  that's  a  pity  for  a 
democratic  republic. 

A  doeen  other  topics  come  to  mind  for  a 
complete  assessment  of  the  RVN:  corruption, 
frankly  admlted  as  part  of  the  life  style  In 
many  Asian  countries:  the  use  of  dope  by 
our  armed  forces,  a  problem  being  worked 
on  very  hard;  the  convulsions  likely  to  hit 
the  eccnomy  oDce  we  have  gone.  And  so  on. 
Then  there  remains  the  odd  reluctance  of 
the  U.S.  to  declare  a  state  of  war,  surely  an 
Irritant  In  the  protest  outcry.  But  I  have  cov- 
ered enough  to  support  one  man's  conclusion. 

This  much  seems  clear,  even  to  a  three- 
weeks-on-the-«pot  "expert,"  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  let  something  take  root  that 
locoes,  feels,  smells  like  self-government.  They 
seem  to  hanker  for  It  and  are  willing  to  give 
it  a  try — all  by  themselves.  They  could  have 
opted  for  the  competition  years  ago.  But  they 
took  to  the  Idea  that  we  stood  by  their  sides 
for.  And  they  have  suffered  terrible  punish- 
ment in  the  process.  They  shouldered  awe- 
some challenges,  to  hang  on  long  enough  to 
try  their  hand  at  some  brand  of  democracy: 
even  though  the  first  decade  of  their  eperl- 
ence  has  shown  It  would  not  be  easy  or  safe, 
they  appear  to  have  the  timbre  to  stick  with 
it. 

In  retrospect,  has  Viet  Nam  been  worth  the 
expenditure  of  American  lives  and  material 
wealth?  Does  It  Justify  the  trauma  to  our 
national  unity  and  our  values?  Is  this  off- 
beat corner  of  the  world  worth  turning  father 
against  son,  expedience  against  principle, 
society  against  itself?  Only  history  can  say. 

We  have  nuule  mistakes,  and  so  have  they. 
But  we  have  almost  gotten  to  the  point  we 
went  out  there  to  attain.  We  have  helped 
them  learn  better  to  help  themselves  survive 
in  a  hostile  world.  My  guess,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  that  they  are  going  to  make  It. 
They  like  the  taste  of  freedom,  with  all  Its 
burdens.  Some  day.  Viet  Nam  may  be  one  of 
o\tr  finer  chapters. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
■How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,600  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  lamllles. 

How  Long? 


UJ3_A.   AND  THE   SOVIET  MYTH 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATtVKS 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  brief  excerpts  from 
chapter  No.  3  of  "JJSJi.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth,"  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of 
Georgetown  University: 

Bagmrdlan  of  tnuulent  and  momentaxy 
fluotuAtlona  In  tb«  b«taavlor  of  Um  Kremlin, 
It  can  b«  rvMonably  argued  tbat  from  tbe 
nvwpolnt  of  bistory  alone  tbe  Cold  War  Is 
here  to  ctay  eo  long  ae  tbe  Ruaaian  ooIohiu 
contln\>e«  to  breathe  and  vmleae  a  bot  war, 
for  one  reaaon  or  anotber,  should  break  out. 
Paradoxical  as  It  may  appear  to  some,  the 
three  exhibitions  were  a  cold  war  instrument 
in  application  and  their  emphasis  on  Rus- 
sian longing  for  peace  was  by  no  means  the 
first  at  Its  kind  In  the  long  history  of  Russian 
empire- building  .  .  . 

•  •  •  «  • 

Tbe  Russian  problem  is  one  that  was  bom, 
cultivated,  and  shaped  in  a  definite  histori- 
cal and  cultural  environment.  It  is  assuredly 
not  a  problem  that  suddenly  emerged,  as 
many  in  this  country  suppose,  in  1047,  with 
tbe  spurious  origination  of  the  Cold  War. 
Indeed,  the  problem  and  the  cold  war  ac- 
tivity irtiich  it  intrinsically  engenders  did 
not  first  come  into  existence  in  1917,  with 
the  ascent  of  the  R\isslan  Bolsheviks.  They 
are  only  creatures  of  the  problem  . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  whose  thinking  is  dominated  by  this 
view  will  quickly  point  to  Russians  who  are 
highly  cultured  and  of  fine  breed.  Tbe  de- 
fendant of  this  superficial  view  will  say,  "Tou 
cant  look  upon  these  Russians  as  being 
barbaric  and  predatory.  We  should  expand 
our  cviltural  exchange  programs  in  order  to 
understand  tbe  Russians  better  and  thus 
avoid  a  terrible  world  holocaust." 

Admittedly,  the  elements  of  this  senti- 
mentalist view  are  true,  but  they  are  mis- 
placed. It  is  astounding  how  many  of  us  live 
by  short  memories  and,  as  a  result,  become 
susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  passing  fancies. 
Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  that  back  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties  there  were  also  oultiired 
axtd  warmly  human  Germans  andi  Japa- 
nese? ... 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  comparison  with  other  free  nations,  in- 
cluding England,  the  U.S.  seems  to  unduly 
restrict  the  current  struggle  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  Ideologic  doctrine.  When 
we  adopt  this  view,  our  approach  becomes 
excessively  rationalist  and  quite  misleading. 
It  is  one  which  tends  to  shut  off  centuries 
of  history  and  national  experience  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  tbe  Russian 
problem?  As  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
all  problems,  the  first  step  is  to  define  the 
problem.  And  this  foremost  of  problems  to- 
day may  be  satisfactorily  defined  as  follows: 
rooted  in  five  centuries  of  development,  the 
Russian  problem  Is  an  Institutional  nexus 
between  external  Imperialist,  colonial  preda- 
tton  and  internal  totalitarian  coercion  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nell  S  Brown,  obeerved  this  when  he  re- 
marked,   "A    strange    superstition    prevails 
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among  tbe  Russians,  that  they  are  destined 
to  conquer  the  world,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
priests  in  the  church  are  mingled  with  re- 
quests to  hasten  and  consummate  this  'di- 
vine mission,'  while  appeals  to  the  soldiery 
founded  on  this  idea  of  fatality  and  its  glori- 
ous rewards  are  seldom  made  In  vain."  Re- 
gardless of  the  ide<riogic  guise  under  which 
It  has  operated — today.  Communism:  yester- 
day. Orthodoxy  and  Pan-Slavism — this  con- 
centric growth  has  brought  about  the 
subjugation  of  good  parts  of  Europe  and 
AsU  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  > 
Patuous  talk  for  over  a  decade  about  "de- 

stalinlzatlon."  "liberalization,"  and  "capi- 
talist innovations  In  the  USSR"  was  a  re- 
sponse to  superficial  fluctuations  and 
changes  that  in  no  way  altered  the  Russian 
problem  and  the  main  structure.  In  all  es- 
sential respects,  It  can  rightly  be  held  that 
from  1067  to  1067  there  was  never  any  real 
destalinlzatlon.  If  the  word  means  a  radical 
departure  from  the  established  course  of  the 
USSR  under  Russian  control 

•  •  •  •  a 

In  point  of  fact,  this  psycho-cultural 
analysis  by  de  Custlne  Is  indispensable  to 
the  competent  knowledge  of  anyone  dealing 
with  Russia.  It  should  be  donated  ea  a  char- 
lt«bie  present  to  our  Cyrus  Batons,  EUen- 
ders  and  others  who.  If  they  would  pause  to 
think,  could  benefit  from  the  clasalc.  Sena- 
tor Ellender  of  Louisiana  thinks  the  USSR 
Is  made  up  of  "Russian  peoples"  who.  as 
though  no  alternatives  existed,  "are  living 
better  today  than  they  have  ever  lived  be- 
fore." .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Contrarv  to  false  popular  Impressions,  di- 
rect Russian  military  aggression  has  always 
been  secondary  and  subsidiary.  It  has  been 
in  the  field  of  what  is  known  today  as  "cold 
war  activity"  that  Russia  has  always  relied 
for  Its  primary  weapons  to  achieve  predatory 
conquest.  And  such  activity  embraces  sub- 
verelon,  infiltration,  divide  and  conquer  ma- 
neuvers, friendship  societies.  Ideologic  diver- 
sion, pretenses  at  peace  promotion,  diplo- 
matic blackmail  and  several  other  deceptive 
devices.  In  our  technological  age,  this  would 
also  include  nuclear  blackmail;  and  to  say 
all  this  doesn't  mean  that  Moscow  would  ex- 
clude a  first  nuclear  strike  attempt  if  it  felt 
the  Joy  of  military,  technologic  superiority 
and  capability.  .  . 

•  •  «  •  • 

He  was  the  first  to  put  Into  successful  prac- 
tice what  Lenin,  almost  four  hundred  years 
later,  codified  as  "neither  peace  nor  war" 
or  what  Secretary  Dulles  regularly  called  "In- 
direct aggression."  Ivan  sponsored  a  com- 
peting native  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Kazan  as  early  as  1510  and,  through  him, 
succeeded  In  weakening  tbe  Khanate  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  1652  Muscovite  troops  had 
only  to  move  in.  The  policy  of  the  Kremlin 
toward  Nasser  and  his  Pan-Arab  plan  was  not 
much  different.  . .  . 

•  *  •  •  • 
Looking  at  the  scope  and  character  of  the 

problem,  it  obviously  is  not  the  challenge  of 
mythologlc  Communism:  It  Is  the  despotic 
challenge  of  traditional  Rvisslan  Institutions. 
In  the  period  covered  above,  other  ideologies 
prevailed  as  both  Instruments  and  smoke 
screens  for  totalitarian  Russian  expansion. 
Self-legitimating  Communist  doctrine  does 
not  differ  In  this  respect  from  the  Petrlne 
doctrine  and  Pan-Slavism  of  the  past.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
Those  who  would  seek  to  Impute  any  anti- 
Russian  bias  to  this  realistic  Interpretation 
edther  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  In- 
volved or  are  quick  to  shield  their  own 
biases.  It  is  often  Intellectually  sickening  to 
bear  that  we  cannot  face  up  to  the  bold 
and  stubborn  facts  because  it  would  be  con- 
strued as  anti-Russian.  I.e.,  against  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  forceful  truth  is  that  along 
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with  other  peoples  and  nations,  the  Ruaaian 
people  have  long  been  oppressed  by  the  In- 
ternal component  of  the  institutional  nexua 
in  this  Russian  problem.  . . . 


LEGISLATING  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    New    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  Is  presently  considering 
legislation  which  would  establish  an 
agency  or  bureau  which  would  serve 
as  an  advocate  for  the  consumer  and  the 
public  before  administrative  ttgencies. 
Many  of  our  existing  "regulatory"  agen- 
cies have  degenerated  into  little  more 
than  spokesmen  for  the  very  Industries 
they  are  supposed  to  be  controlling,  and 
It  is  a  credit  to  Mr.  HourixLD,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  he  is  di- 
recting his  attention  to  the  Interests  of 
the  consumer,  the  Individual  who  has  no 
expensive  corporate  lawyers  to  lobby  for 
him. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  14.  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Rosenthal  > ,  I  recently  had  the  privilege 
of  presenting  my  views  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  Include  them  at  this  point: 
Hon.  Bkixa  S.  Aazuc:  Testimont  Submrtko 

TO  TH(  Legislation  and  Militast  Opssa- 

TioNS  SUBCOMMrrrxi  or  thx  Commfttxi  on 

GOVXENKKNT    OPXXATIONB 

Mrs.  AazT7C.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opjxJrtunlty  to  offer  my  views  on  a 
number  of  legislative  proposals.  Including 
HJ{.  14,  H.R.  15,  HJl.  10  and  3800.  which 
would  create  some  form  of  Independent  con- 
sumer advocate. 

The  consumer  movement,  once  dominated 
by  housewives  protesting  skyrocketing  food 
prices,  has  grown  out  of  Its  Infancy.  Today 
a  sophisticated  and  Intelligent  movement 
of  profeeslonaJs  lees  preoccupied  with  talk 
than  with  action.  Is  focusing  on  the  practi- 
calities, the  governmental  procedures,  the 
funding  and  the  Institutional  changes  be- 
lieved necessary  to  Insure  the  maximum  pro- 
tection of  tbe  consumer.  Congress  has  been 
the  locus  of  much  of  this  recent  consumer 
activity.  Bills  pending  before  a  number  of 
Congressional  committees  would.  If  i>assed, 
grant  the  consumer  significant  new  legal 
rights  extending  far  beyond  existing  law  and 
would  establish  new  private  and  public  rem- 
edies and  procedures  for  providing  expanded 
and  invigorated  consumer  protection. 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  keep  In  mind 
the  genesis  of  the  legislative  proposals  be- 
fore us.  This  legislation  was  not  bom  out 
of  a  vacuum,  but  out  of  the  groundswell  of 
public  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
captivity  of  some  of  our  federal  regulatory 
agencies.  Virtually  the  entire  nation  has 
come  to  realize  that  something  has  gone 
awry  with  the  regulatory  Institutions  which 
are  supposedly  vested  with  tbe  power  and 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  consumer 
against  the  abuses  of  the  marketplace.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  articulated  this  disillusion- 
ment well  when,  as  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
established  the  principle  that  public  repre- 
sentatives have  a  right  to  p>artlclpate  in  P.C.C. 
declslcMis  concerning  renewals  of  broadcast- 
ing licenses: 

"The    theory    that    the    Commission    can 
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always  eSactlTtiy  rapresent  tbe  listener  In- 
t«re«ta  .  .  .  without  tbe  aid  and  tbe  partici- 
pation of  legitimate  representatives  fulfill- 
ing the  role  of  private  attorneys-general  is 
one  of  those  assumptions  we  collectively  try 
to  work  with  BO  long  as  they  are  reasonably 
adequate.  When  It  becomes  clear,  as  it  does 
to  us  now,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  valid  as- 
sumption whlcb  stands  up  under  the  reali- 
ties of  actual  experience,  neither  we  nor  tbe 
Commission  can  continue  to  rely  upon  It." 

In  abort,  a  crisis  of  confidence  In  govern- 
ment has  been  prompted  by  tbe  propensity 
of  the  regulators  to  fall  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  regulated.  In  reviewing  the  vari- 
ous proposals  for  a  consumer  advocate  agen- 
cy, this  subcommittee  should  oonslder  tills 
moat  fundamental  aspect  of  tbe  regulatory 
agencies'  malalae.  Two  of  the  questions 
whlcb  I  believe  you  ^ould  ask  are,  what  new 
directions  which  reform  should  take?  And 
what  new  and  Innovative  kinds  of  institu- 
tional arrangements  will  best  assure  a  last- 
ing foundation  for  sound  and  effective  reg- 
ulation in  the  public  interest. 

At  tbe  heart  of  any  legislative  propoaal 
aimed  at  reforming  the  regulatory  system 
there  must  be  measures  designed  to  assure 
that  tbe  mterests  of  the  public  will  be 
directly  represented  In  the  administrative 
process.  Tbe  public  cannot  hope  to  compete 
effectively  in  regulatory  controversies  with- 
out having  Its  own  reprejentatlon  to  coun- 
ter the  hi^ -priced  lawyers  retained  by  reg- 
ulated Industries.  No  agency  can  make  ob- 
jective determinations  as  to  what  is  in  the 
public  Interest  unlese  It  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  fully  consider  the  points 
of  view  of  aU  affected  groups  and  individ- 
uals. 

Tbe  legislative  proposals  before  this  sub- 
c-mmlttee  suppwt,  the  theory  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  can  best  be  represenrted  in  reg- 
ulatory proceedings  through  the  creation  of 
a  new  federal  agency,  specifically  mandated 
to  provide  representation  for  public  In- 
terests In  matters  being  considered  before 
other  agencies. 

The  Mil  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  iSi.  Rosenthal, 
would  grant  statutory  recognition  and  au- 
thority to  the  OlBce  of  Consumer  Affairs 
which  presently  exists  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  under  an  executive  order. 
Such  statutory  recognition,  while  not  grant- 
ing the  office  any  spedflc  new  powers,  is 
nevertheless  needed  to  enhance  the  prestige 
and  responsibility  of  a  potentially  impor- 
tant Instrument  of  consumer  protection.  Of 
far  greater  Importance  are  the  provisions  of 
tbe  bill  which  would  create  an  Independent 
consumer  advocate  who  could  Intervene  in 
regulatory  proceedings  on  behalf  of  tbe  pub- 
lic. The  advocate  agency  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  single  administrator,  a  commend- 
able arrangement  in  light  of  the  many 
problems  Inherent  in  our  multd-member, 
multi-agency  structure,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  agency  subaervlence  to  Industry  in- 
tereskta.  The  advocate  agency  would  pro- 
vide for  representation  either  by  appearing 
in  proceedings  as  a  party,  or  by  providing 
attorneys  from  It?  own  staff  as  counsel  to 
public  groups  and  organizations,  or  by  ap- 
pointing counsel  from  outside  its  staff  to 
represent  such  entlttee.  The  Advocate  agen- 
cy's clearest  advantage  over  the  alternative 
approach  of  appointing  public  repreeenta- 
tlves  In  agency  proceedings  would  be  with 
respect  to  staff  expertlae.  Presumably,  the 
agency's  staff  would  include  full-time  at- 
torneys who  would  spedaliae  in  particular 
areas  of  consximer  protection  and  regula- 
tion, and  would  therefore  be  In  a  far  better 
position  to  accumulate  expertise  and  ex- 
perience than  aMorneys  appointed  on  an  ad 
/i  oc  basis. 

After  careful  examination  of  HJt.  14  and 
similar  proposals,  I  have  found  several  dis- 
advantages in  them  regarding  tbe  aocount- 
abllity  of   such   an   agency  to   tbe   public. 
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Tbe  OTBTTldlng  danger  Implicit  in  an  advo- 
cate agency  is  that  of  dependence.  A  aq>a- 
rate  advocate  agency  would  probably  be  more 
Independent  from  Individual  regulatory 
agendas  and  tbeir  Industries  than  would  the 
bureaus  within  the  regulatory  agenctea 
tbemselvea;  but  even  if  tbla  new  agency  is 
Independent  of  tbe  existing  ones.  If  tbe 
agency  administrator  Is  appointed  by  the 
President,  tbe  agency  will  almost  svirely  turn 
out  to  be  a  paper  tiger.  Its  capacity  to  criti- 
cize vlrorously  the  practices  and  policies  of 
other  federal  agencies  which  are,  of  course, 
components  of  a  President's  administration, 
would  be  fatally  Impaired.  It  would  be  caught 
in  Its  own  crossfire  of  pressvires,  for  no  Presi- 
dent will  iiermlt  one  appointee  to  publicly 
criticise  other  oflkrlals  and  Institutions  whose 
performance  directly  reflects  upon  the  White 
House. 

Tbe  recent  contrast  between  the  F.T.C.  and 
that  of  the  White  House  Office  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  provides  an  instructive  lesson 
In  the  poealble  Independence  and  responsive- 
ness of  such  a  political  appointment.  The 
quality  of  the  President's  first  appointment 
to  head  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  re- 
flected bis  lack  of  personal  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  of  consumer  protection;  after  an 
embarrassing  withdrawal  of  his  original 
nomination,  the  President  reconsidered  tbe 
degree  of  his  commitment  to  consiunerlam 
and  appointed  Mrs.  Virginia  Knatier.  He  con- . 
tinued  to  emphasize  his  new-found  support 
of  consumer  protection  in  the  appointment 
of  tSr.  Miles  Klrkpatrtck,  a  former  chief  of 
tbe  A.B.A.  Antitrust  Division,  to  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  F.T.C. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  who  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  has  apparently 
succumbed  to  Industry  pressure  on  a  variety 
of  crucial  Issues;  Mr.  Klrkpatrick,  who  can- 
not be  fired,  has  taken  increasingly  vigorous 
stands  on  a  wide  range  of  consumer  issues 
and  has  publicly  opposed  the  Admin- 
istration on  several  key  legislative  matters, 
moat  recently  tbe  Ash  Commission's 
recommendations. 

I  would  urge  the  oommlttee  to  consider 
two  wajrs  in  which  this  problem  of  agency 
dependence  upon  the  White  House  might  be 
remedied:  for  one  thing,  the  administrator 
of  the  advocate  agency  could  have  a  fixed 
tenure,  coincident  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent— I  note  parenthetically  my  regret  that 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  bill  does  not  provide  for  this; 
second,  the  agency  might  bie  placed  under 
the  control  of  institutions  other  than  the 
White  House — It  might,  for  example,  be  oper- 
ated under  a  board  of  directors  appointed 
Jointly  by  the  Congress,  the  President  and 
tbe  Chief  Justice. 

Finally,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
method  of  financing  the  operations  of  such 
an  advocate  agency  could  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  Its  Independence.  The  matter  of 
financing  is  one  whlcb  readily  lends  Itself  to 
innovative  experimentation.  A  congresslon- 
ally  funded  agency  would  have  to  submit  its 
budget  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  approval,  an  action  which  could 
conceivably  compromise  Its  independence.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  legislation  pro- 
vide the  agency  with  an  alternate  source  of 
funding,  possibly  by  asseasment  from  regu- 
lated industries  or  money  from  a  special  or 
trust  fund. 

A  number  of  other  workable  alternatives, 
all  of  whlcb  show  considerable  promise  in 
terms  of  providing  active  public  interest  rep- 
resentation in  regulatory  agency  proceed- 
ings, should  be  g^ven  thoughtful  oonsldera- 
tion  by  this  subcommittee.  Mr.  Brlenbom's 
bUl.  H.R.  3800,  would  establish  within  the 
F.T.C.  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  to 
carry  on  consumer  protection  and  advocacy 
functions.  While  tbe  F.T.C.  has  shown  an 
amazing  capacity  for  rejuvenation  in  recent 
months,  as  it  carefully  tests  the  statutory 
limits  of  its  authority,  one  wonders  whether 
the  bureaucratic  Inertia  of  many  years  of  In- 
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competent  and  uninqilred  leadership  will 
not  prove  too  much  of  a  handicap  to  over- 
come. Senator  Kennedy's  proposed  "Public 
Counsel  Corporation,"  whUe  deficient  in  hav- 
ing the  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  pursue  consumer  protection 
on  an  attorney -dlent  basis.  Senator  Hart's 
"Independent  Consumer  Council"  would  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  directors  frse  from 
the  limitations  of  presidential  appointment. 
A  further  approach  to  public  Interest  repre- 
sentation would  see  tbe  federal  government 
underwrite  the  cost  of  public  Interest  advo- 
cacy by  private  attorneys  on  a  case-by-case 
adjudication  basis.  Just  as  tbe  courts  do  with 
respect  to  criminal  defendants  who  cannot 
afford  counsel. 

In  reaching  a  final  determination  regard- 
ing tbe  beet  propoaal  for  an  independent, 
aggressive  and  responsive  consumer  advo- 
cate, I  trust  that  this  committee  will  bear 
one  additional  point  in  mind:  Meaningful 
public  participation  In  agency  decision-mak- 
ing depends  upon  public  knowledge  of  tbe 
facts  and  the  issues  involved.  Congreaa  passed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  several  years 
ago  in  an  effort  to  bring  this  principle  to 
fruition.  While  that  Act  placed  upon  the 
government  the  burden  of  Justification  for 
the  withholding  of  documents,  I  believe  ^hal 
executive  cooperation  regarding  disclosure 
has  been  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Any  legislation  which  emerges  from  this 
sulx:ommlttee  will  be  inadequate  If  It  does 
not  reaffirm  tbe  right  of  Individuals  to  have 
access  to  federal  documents  In  consumer  pro- 
tection matters. 

Careful  review  of  the  operations  of  the 
regulatory  system  leads  one  to  the  Inescap- 
able conclusion  that  a  serious  crisis  exists 
there.  Many  people  are  fed  up  with  the  fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  becaiise  of  the  dls- 
hearteningly  frequent  examples  of  agency 
bureaucrats  who  are  overly  differential  to  the 
corporate  interests  they  are  supposed  to  con- 
trol, who  have  denied  citizens  access  to  and 
participation  In  their  proceedings  and  who 
have  zealously  guarded  from  public  disclosure 
information  vital  to  the  economic  Interest 
of  consumers  or  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
all  Americans.  Congress  Is  now  faced  with  the 
task  of  assuring  broader  citizen  participa- 
tion in  agency  decision-making.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  sound  mechanism 
for  the  adequate  representation  of  non-In- 
dustry public  interests  In  the  administrative 
process.  The  restoration  of  public  confidence 
In  this  area  Is  essential,  and  legislation  such 
as  that  whlcb  Is  now  before  you  can  be  an 
Important  first  step  on  that  path. 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  ACCEL- 
ERATED PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    AIJtSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
very  sad  happened  to  the  United  States 
last  week  when  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  Euxelerated  public  works  bill. 

It  Is  sad  in  that  5.8  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  unemployed  and  the  President 
snuffed  out  their  chances  for  jobs  by 
simply  vetoing  the  bill.  In  doing  so,  he 
has  succeeded  in  not  only  hurting  the 
unemployed  but  the  general  public  as 
well.  The  bill  would  have  created  jobs 
whose  end  products  would  serve  to  bene- 
fit us  all.  Jobs  to  improve  sewe^e  sys- 
tems, to  build  roads,  bridges,  schools — 
the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

My  own  State  of  Alaska  has  a  par- 
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tlcular  Interest  In  the  bill — unemplay- 
ment  hovers  around  19  percent  and  the 
figure  is  rising.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed has  gone  up  31  percent  since  last 
year  and  new  jobs  are  not  being  created 
at  a  fast  enotigh  rate  to  cope  with  the 
levti  of  unemployment. 

There  is  so  much  that  could  have  been 
done  In  Alaska  through  utilization  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill.  Like  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  there  are  roads 
to  be  built,  schools  waiting  to  be  created, 
and  qjecial  projects  that  need  the  help 
of  willing  hands.  But  Alaska  cannot  im- 
plonent  these  projects  by  Ita^  and  so 
they  will  continue  to  wait  en  the  diaw- 
tng  boards  and  in  file  cabinets  around 
the  State. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Fairbanks  City  Council,  a  city  with  un- 
onployment  reaching  13.8  percent,  to 
override  this  veto.  As  is  consistent  with 
the  Alaskan  spirit,  the  people  are  fight- 
ing back.  And  I  intend  to  fight  with 
them. 

The  following  Is  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Fairbanks  City  Council  and 
I  feel  that  it  merits  your  coDsideration: 
A  RKaoLunoN  RBotmrufo  that  thk  nimm 

Statcs    CONoncas    Pabs    thx    Aocklkbatsd 

Public  Wobxs  Biu.  Ovxb  thk  Pixsnmrr's 

Vkto 

Wtaer«M,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hu  passed  an  Accelerated  Public  Works  BUI; 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  Tetoed  said  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Bill:  and 

Whereas,  passage  of  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
lic Works  BUI  is  urgently  needed  to  ftUUl 
the  policy  of  full  employment  previously  en- 
dorsed by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
and 

Whoreas,  disastrous  unemploymest  con- 
ditions exist  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  but  particularly  in  the  City  of  Pair- 
banks  and  other  parts  of  Alsska  because  of 
the  Pederal  Land  Pi'ceae  Imposed  on  Alaska, 
the  withholding  of  permission  to  construct 
the  pipe  line  to  carry  oil  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  Valdez,  and  the  delay  In 
passage  of  legislation  before  the  United 
States  Congress  concerning  Alaskan  native 
claims:  and 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Fairbanks  Is  cur- 
rently embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of 
sewer  and  water  extensions  to  alleviate  con- 
ditions threatening  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  this  community  as  well  as 
the  ecology  of  the  local  community  and  is 
seeking  federal  aid  for  these  projects:  and 

Whereas,  passage  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  BUI  would  give  additional  aid,  and 
lend  Impetus,  to  this  ambitious  program: 
and 

Whereas,  many  other  communities  In  the 
State  of  Alaska  are  faced  with  almUar  prob- 
lems In  extending  services  to  growing  popu- 
latioiu  and  to  persons  of  Alaskan  native 
groups  In  and  around  said  communities  who 
are  always  first  to  suffer  from  unemploy- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Is  vitally  Important  to  the  SUte  of 
Washington  because  of  the  Important  trans- 
porUUon  and  supply  interests  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
and  The  United  SUtee  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  respectfully  requested  and  encour- 
aged to  pass  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
BUI  over  the  veto  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Section  a.  That  eoplas  of  this  rssolutlon  be 
dispatched  with  all  possible  spead  to  the 
Prastdant  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Houas  of  Bsp- 
reaentatlves,  and  to  every  member  of  the 
ddegatlons  from  the  state  of  Alaska  and 
from  the  State  of  Washington  to  the  United 
State*  Congress. 

Passed  and  approved  this  first  day  of  July, 
1971. 


July  13,  1971 


PENNSYLANVIA  COLLEQE  OP  PODI- 
ATRIC  MEDICINE  HONORS  CON- 
GRESSMAN DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PXNNSTT.VAmA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RXFRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  earlier  this  year  to  attend  the 
fifth  graduation  ceremonies  of  the  Pemi- 
sylvanla  College  of  Pediatric  Medicine  in 
Philadelphia  and  to  receive,  along  with 
our  dlstingriished  colleague  from  Poin- 
sylvanla,  Danixl  J.  Flood,  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Podlatrlc 
Medicine  is  one  of  five  such  colleges  in 
the  United  States  that  trains  specialists 
in  foot  care.  The  college,  which  accepted 
its  first  class  on  September  23,  1963,  was 
founded  by  a  small  group  of  interested 
podiatrists  who  recognized  the  need  for 
such  a  school  in  the  Delaware  Valley 
area.  The  college  is  chartered  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
program  Is  fully  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  of  the  bureau 
of  higher  education.  All  the  requirements 
and  regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Podiatry  Examiners  and 
the  Council  on  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Podiatry  Association  have  been  met. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatric  medi- 
cine is  offered  to  those  who  complete  the 
4 -year  course  offered  by  the  school. 

After  holding  clascws  for  almost  2  years 
in  leased  facilities,  the  college  moved  in 
June  1965  to  its  present  quarters  in  the 
Society  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia.  Be- 
cause of  expanding  student  enrollment, 
faculty  and  teaching  programs,  the  board 
of  trustees  has  planned  a  new  classroom 
building  and  other  related  facilities 
scheduled  for  completion  in  September 
1972.  These  will  be  the  most  modem  and 
fully  equlpoed  educational  facilities  in 
the  world  dedicated  to  the  training  of 
podiatrists. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  expansion 
and  achievements  of  the  college  because 
of  my  interest  and  close  Involvement  with 
it  since  my  days  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Le^slature.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  Harold  SaUdnd. 
presoit  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  interested  me  In  the  college  and 
I  became  re^xmsible  for  the  first  State 
aid,  160.000.  to  the  then  brandnew 
school.  It  is  through  this  relationship 
with  the  State,  a  strong  relationship  with 
the  Pederal  Government,  and  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  the  many  dedicated  people 
involved  that  the  college  has  grown  to 
be  such  a  success  and  mainstay  of  Amer- 
ican podiatric  edxication.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  serve  on  the  board  of  triistees 
for  the  past  several  years  and  it  is  be- 


cause of  my  close  attachment  to  the  col- 
lege that  I  was  especially  proud  to  receive 
the  honorary  degree. 

One  of  the  men  who  is  responsible  for 
the  advancements  in  our  health  care 
system  and  especially  the  podiatric  pro- 
fession ts  Chairman  Daxikl  J.  Flood  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Throughout  his 
years  in  Congress  and  his  devoted  service 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Danixl 
Flood  has  worked  for  the  progress  of 
modem  medical  care  and  the  advance- 
ment of  American  medical  education.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Podiatric  Medicine  chose  to 
confer  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  himiane  letters  and  to  have 
him  present  the  principal  address  at  the 
recent  graduation  exercises.  I  foimd  my 
colleague's  remarks  at  that  time  most  en- 
lightening and  inspiring  and  a  true  re- 
fiectlon  of  his  devotion  to  the  betterment 
of  human  life  and  the  valuable  work 
taken  on  by  the  medical  men  of  today. 
I  enter  Chairman  Flood's  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point: 

RXMASKS  ST  THX  HONOSABLX  DAHnXL  J.  FLOOD 

In  the  first  book  of  Kings  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible  there  Is  a  reference  to  Asa,  King  of 
Judah,  which,  in  the  midst  of  relating  aU 
his  acts,  adds  simply.  "But  In  his  old  age 
he  was  diseased  in  bis  feet".  This  brief  notice 
is  expanded  by  a  later  Chronicler  (n  Chroni- 
cles 16:13,  13)  to  the  effect  that  "his  disease 
became  severe;  yet  even  In  his  disease  he 
did  not  seek  help  from  the  Lord,  but  sought 
help  from  physicians".  The  Chronicler  con- 
cludes tersely,  "and  Asa  slept  with  his  fa- 
thers .  . 

I  suspect  that  a  modern-day  Asa  might 
be  moved  to  seek  help — and  find  It — from 
the  Lord  and  from  the  physicians,  particu- 
larly those  who  like  yourselves  are  especially 
qualified  to  treat  "diseases.  Injuries,  de- 
formities, and  other  conditions  of  the  foot," 
with  happier  results  than  those  described 
In  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  Concern 
with  the  care  of  the  foot  goes  back  to  the 
most  ancient  times,  but  pediatrics  ss  a  fuUy 
recognlxed  and  professionally  established 
Branch  of  Medical  science  is  a  relatively  re- 
cent phenomenon  In  history. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  American  School 
of  Chiropody  in  1911.  great  advances  have 
been  made  In  podlatrlcs,  as  you  who  are 
gathered  here  today  are  well  aware.  The 
struggle  for  the  rlghtfxU  role  of  podiatric 
medicine  has  been  largely  won.  yet  whole  new 
areas  have  opened  up.  creating  more  com- 
plex problems  and  opportunities. 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  with  you  here  today  on  this  occasion, 
to  salute  those  of  you  who  are  graduating 
from  this  college— one  of  five  accredited  col- 
leges of  podiatric  medicine  in  this  nation, 
and  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters. 

It  Is  a  truism  of  the  moment — but  no  less 
true  for  that — to  observe  that  we  in  America 
are  In  the  midst  of  a  veritable  revolution  In 
medical  care.  Involving  cumulative  techno- 
logical change  and  a  rising  level  of  social  and 
political  expectation.  The  scope  of  medical 
services  Is  expanding  daily  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  aU  our  peoide  for  more  and  bet- 
ter medical  care.  At  the  same  time,  we  con- 
tinue to  confront  what  has  become  almost  a 
cliche:  the  perennial  shortage  of  physicians, 
a  matter  of  increasing  concern  at  every  level 
of  society,  and  of  government  as  well. 

In  this  situation,  podiatrists  are  able  to 
make  distinctive  contributions,  reflecting 
the  knowledge.  skUls,  and  services  which  be- 
long to  their  speclallaed  area.  In  an  age  of 
expanding  demand  for  the   services  of  prl- 
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mary  care  physicians,  other  health  care  pro- 
viders have  become  Increasingly  Important 
in  the  overall  health  care  system.  Among 
these— dentists,  pharmacists,  optometrists — 
podiatrists  are  far  from  the  least.  The  fa- 
culties, faculties,  and  licensing  procedures  of 
podiatric  medicine  cannot  be  discounted  In 
seeking  new  ways  to  provide  more  adequate 
health  care  to  all  Americans. 

Podiatry  is  facing  in  the  days  ahead  an 
unprecedented  involvement  In  providing  for 
nationa:  health  manpower  and  In  health  care 
delivery,  including  improved  geographical 
and  demograpblcal  distribution  of  podiatric 
services.  The  pressures  of  individual  medical 
practice  and  large-scale  health  care  systems 
alike  are  shaping  the  course  of  the  future,  a 
futxire  In  which  podiatric  medicine  can  be  of 
Immense  help  through  Its  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  techniques. 

Podiatrists  share  with  primary  care  physi- 
cians the  legal  and  effective  right  to  make 
independent  medical  Judgments  and  a  scope 
of  medical  practice  which,  taken  together, 
will  prove  a  source  of  strength  and  leader- 
ship In  American  medicine  and.  Indeed,  In 
our  society  as  a  whole. 

"One  foot",  wrote  the  poet,  Herbert,  "Is 
better  than  two  crutches"  In  a  more  ro- 
mantic vein,  Goethe  commended  "a  pretty 
foot  (as)  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  na- 
ture". 

Our  proverbial  folk-wlsdom,  with  its  meta- 
phors of  "standing  on  our  own  two  feet"  for 
boldly  speaking  the  truth,  recognizes  the  im- 
mense Importance  of  the  feet,  their  health, 
and  condition,  to  the  general  physical  and 
psychological  well-being  of  man  and  his  abil- 
ity to  live  vigorously  and  weU.  Since  man 
first  stood  erect  on  his  two  feet  and  walked 
out  of  the  darkness  toward  the  light,  the  foot 
has  been  a  kind  of  symbol  of  humanity — 
"foot-sore"  and  weary  at  times,  clothed  at 
other  times  by  poetic  imagination  with 
winged  sandals. 

In  any  case,  it  has  become  Increasingly 
clear  that  men  are  whole  persons,  and  that  he 
who  ministers  to  any  special  organ  or  func- 
tion must  be  able  to  understand  something 
of  the  whole  man.  Podiatric  medicine.  In  this 
sense,  has  come  of  age,  and  will,  I  believe, 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  general 
health  of  our  people  In  tomorrow's  world. 

For  you  who  are  graduating  today,  for  your 
famUles,  loved  ones,  and  friends,  for  your 
teachers  and  counsellors,  this  wUl  remain  a 
proud,  memorable  moment.  You  enter  upon 
your  profession  in  troubled  times  for  America 
and  for  the  world,  times  of  challenging  dif- 
ficulty and,  often,  of  frustration,  yet,  also, 
times  of  unparalleled  opportunity  for  prog- 
ress and  service. 

If  I  may  leave  with  you  one  thought,  ad- 
equate In  Its  depth  and  simplicity  to  the 
living  of  life  each  day,  It  is  the  prayer  of  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr,  a  prayer  appropriate  to  guide 
every  man  In  his  distinctive  calling,  be  It 
medical  or  political.  "God  grant  me  the  cour- 
age to  change  the  things  that  can  be  changed; 
and  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things  that 
cannot  be  changed;  and  the  wisdom  to  know 
one  from  the  other". 


WHICH  CHINA  AT  THE  U.N.? 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
aggressive  policies  of  the  Communist 
Chinese  remain  unchanged,  there  are 
many  in  our  own  country  who  now  ad- 
vocate an  altered  policy  with  regard  to 
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the  question  of  Communist  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  declares 
that  nations  in  the  organization  are  "to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bors." 

Communist  China,  rather  than  being  a 
good  neighbor,  has  invaded  Korea,  Tibet, 
and  India.  It  has  spread  violence  and  ter- 
ror throughout  Southeast  Asia,  and  has 
materially  aided  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vietcong  in  carrying  on  an  ag- 
gressive war.  Communist  China  was  de- 
clared an  aggressor  by  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  in  Korea,  and  its  policies 
have  not  changed  in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
from  the  Republic  of  China,  Mr.  Liu 
Chieh,  recently  pointed  out  that — 

Of  the  23  nations  that  make  up  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  10  are  embroiled  in  some  kind 
of  war,  rebeUion  or  civil  strife — much  of  it 
instigated  or  supported  by  Peking.  These 
countries  are  home  to  1.8  billion  people,  over 
half  of  the  world's  3.5  billion  population. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  It  must  be 
remembered,  seek  to  foment  world  revo- 
lution. Their  goal  and  that  of  the  United 
Nations  remains  diametrically  opposed. 
To  those  in  the  United  States  who  have 
replaced  wishful  thinking  for  realistic 
considerations  concerning  Communist 
China,  the  Ambassador  from  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chine  has  important  words.  He 
states  that  this  school  of  thought  "falls 
to  understand  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  the  MsMDist  ideology  as  a  deter- 
minant of  behavior.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists, it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
take  their  ideology  seriously.  They  are 
out  not  merely  to  gain  China's  seat  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  intend  to  re- 
make the  United  Nations  in  their  own 
image." 

Those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations  by  admitting  to  it  that  nation 
which  at  this  point  in  history  is  most  at 
variance  with  its  concepts  of  world  peace 
through  law  should  consider  the  facts 
more  carefully  before  they  come  to  a 
mistaken  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  remarks  of  Mr.  Liu  Cheh, 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
from  the  Republic  of  China,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  8, 
1971. 1  Insert  this  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Which  China  at  thx  U.N.? 
(By  Uu  Chieh) 

Such  a  regime  [as  that  In  Peking)  is  clear- 
ly un-Chlnese  in  character  and  un-Cblnese 
In  purpose.  How  can  such  a  regime  represent 
the  great  Chinese  people  In  the  United  Na- 
tions? How  can  such  a  regime  speak  In  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  people  and  give  expres- 
sion to  their  true  Interests  and  aspirations. 

The  United  Nations  was  founded  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  which  twice  In  our  generation  has 
brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind."  Another 
principle  of  the  charter  is  summed  up  in  the 
Preamble — "to  practice  tolerance  and  Uve  to- 
gether in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors." 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  negates 
these  basic  principles.  It  promotes  violence 
and  war.  It  makes  a  fetish  of  force.  It 
foments  armed  insurrection  In  neighboring 
countries.  It  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
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political  subversion.  It  Is  the  world's  greatest 
theoretician  and  practitioner  of  guerrUla 
warfare  and  undertakes  to  train,  equip,  fi- 
nance and  direct  "people's  war"  on  a  global 
basis. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  23  nations  that  make  up  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  16  are  embroiled  In  some  kind 
of  war,  rebeUion  or  civil  strife — much  of  it 
Instigated  or  supported  by  Peking.  These 
countries  are  home  to  1.8  bUUon  people,  over 
half  of  the  world's  3.6  bUUoo  population. 

In  Hanoi,  Peking  Is  pressing  for  a  mlUtary 
victory,  regardless  of  the  consequences  for 
the  people  of  both  Vletnams.  Chinese  mlU- 
tary aid  Is  going  to  Communist  troops  In 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  to  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

In  North  Korea,  Peking  has  patched  up 
its  differences  with  Pyongyang,  and  has  ena- 
bled Kim  n  Sung  to  be  more  militant  to- 
ward  South  Korea. 

Fortunately,  however.  China  has  been  rep- 
resented In  the  United  Nations  by  a  govern- 
ment whl<^  can  truly  articulate  the  wlahes 
and  aspirations,  woes  and  fears  of  the  Chi- 
nese people.  The  notion  of  expelling  the 
Republic  of  China  In  order  to  make  room  for 
the  Communist  regime  In  Peking  Is  not  only 
repugnant  to  all  fair-minded  people  but  also 
to  all  those  who  have  the  true  interest  of 
the  United  Nations  at  heart. 

It  Is  sad  to  observe  that  there  are  today 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  vltsil 
principles  of  the  charter  overboard  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Appeasement  Is  in  the  air  Expediency  rath- 
er than  principle  seems  to  be  the  primary 
preoccupation  of  publicists. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  a  school  of  thought 
in  the  United  States  which  discounts  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Chinese  Communists. 
They  attribute  Peking's  outrageous  and 
beastly  behavior  to  the  American  policy  of 
trying  to  Isolate  the  regime  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  wishful  thinking. 
It  falls  to  understand  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  Maoist  Ideology  as  a  deter- 
minant of  behavior.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, It  should  never  be  fCM^otten,  take  their 
Ideology  seriously.  They  are  out  not  merely  to 
gain  China's  seat  in  the  United  Natlozu. 
They  Intend  to  remake  the  United  Nations 
in  their  own  image. 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  RESOLUTION 
SEEKING  TO  NAME  A  NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE  FOR  LATE  HON.  WIL- 
LIAM H.  BATES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body  today 
to  a  resolution  adopted  June  22,  1971,  by 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorializing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  name  a  nuclear  submarine  in 
the  memory  of  Congressman  William  H. 
Bates. 

As  a  longtime  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  late  Congressman  Bates,  I  commend 
the  Massachusetts  House  for  this  action 
and  I  add  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
very  wedl -deserved  honor  for  a  man  who 
was  a  truly  outstanding  public  servant. 

Everyone  who  was  in  the  Congress, 
during  the  20  years  Bill  Bates  served, 
knows  that  he  was  a  conscientious  rep- 
resentative  of    his   people,    a    talented 
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leader,  and  a  lawmaker  and  friend  of 
the  bigbest  order. 

His  long  and  dlstlnrulobed  service  on 
the  House  Armed  Servtcea  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic 
Energy  more  than  earned  him  the  rec- 
ognition and  honor  that  would  come  from 
having  a  nuclear  submarine  named  after 
him. 

I  would  hope  that  everyone  In  this 
body  who  was  privileged  to  know  and 
work  with  such  a  great  man  would  join 
with  the  lias«achuaetts  House  and  myself 
in  urging  this  honor  for  the  late  WUllam 
H.Bates. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  cooy  of  the  resolution,  signed  by  Alas* 
sachusetts  Secretary  of  SUte  John  P.  X 
Davoren.  to  be  included  in  the  Rscokd 
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Jvly  13,  1971 


ItaaoLimoirs     MkMonujzxMo     th*     Skbx- 
TAjrr  OF  THE   Matt   To   Namx   a   Nxtcixak 
8cBV.\UKx   Of    Ukmokt   or  Congsoucait 
WtuxAic  H.  Batks 
Whereaa,  Coogresmuui  WllUam  H.  B»tM  of 

Salem,     B«««««chuaett«,     Represenutlve     In 

CongTMS.  81st  to  91it.  died  June  33    1968- 

and 

WHeretu,  Oongreannan  Bates  was  educated 
at  Salem  High  School,  Worcester  Academy, 
Brown  UnlTerslty  and  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Bualneaa  Administration;  and 

WhertoM,  He  rose  from  rank  of  Apprentice 
Seaman  to  rank  of  CapUln  in  the  United 
States  Navy;  and 

Whereat,  At  the  time  of  hla  death,  he  was 
a  ranking  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ice* Committee  and  the  second  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Joint  Ck)mmlaslon  on 
Atomic  Knergy;  and 

Whereat.  He  served  his  country  with  honor, 
distinction  and  dedication  In  World  War  li 
and  while  a  member  of  Congress:  therefore 

Retolved,  That  the  BCaasachusetta  House  of 
Repreaenutivea  respectfully  urges  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  name  a  Nuclear  Sub- 
marine In  memory  of  Congressman  William 
H.  Bates;  and  be  It  further 

Retolved.  That  a  copy  of  theae  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy,  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
each  member  tberaof  from  the  Common- 
wealth. 

House  of  RepresenUUves,  adopted.  June  33 
1971. 

Waixacx  C.   Bfais, 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

John  F.  X.  DAVoaxif , 

Secretar]/  of  the  Commonwealth . 


BUFFALO'S     MAYOR     TELLS     WHY 
VETO  SHOXJLD  BE  OVERRIDDEN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NVW    TOBK 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jtdy  13.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  veto  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  U  a  deep  disappointment 
to  those  of  us  who  sponsored  and  fought 
for  this  program. 

This  Is  a  national  program,  but  Its 
value  Is  best  apprecUted  when  you  look 
at  It  from  the  local  level.  It  Is  the  local 
needs  which  are  basic.  Collectively  across 
the  country  they  merited  the  support  of 
the  administration. 


The  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  urgently  needed  In  my  h(»ne  city  of 
Bxiffalo,  N.Y.  What  it  would  mean  to 
Buffalo  is  well  docvunented  In  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  our  mayor,  the  Hon 
Prank  A.  SedlU. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  the  Senate,  which 
must  act  first,  will  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  U  It  does,  then  we  ji 
the  House  wUl  have  our  chance  imd  I  feel 
certain  we  tiave  the  Hoiise  votes  to  over- 
ride. 

Bit.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mayor  Sedita: 

Cmr  or  BtrrrALo. 
Omct  or  TUX  Mato*. 

July  7.  1871. 
Hon.  T'RAnDBVs  Dttlski, 
Haute  of  Representativet, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Coif  OKxasMAM :  As  you  know.  President 
NUon  last  week  vetoed  a  %&.&  billion  plan 
for  an  accelerated  public  works  program.  This 
stroke  of  the  pen  constituted  another  In 
the  long  and  ever-growing  list  of  lost  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  the  working  people  of 
the  Buffalo  area  greatly  need. 

The  95.S  billion  public  works  bill  is  a  basic 
type  of  pump-prlmlng,  slmliar  to  legislation 
which  helped  us  get  back  on  our  feet  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  This  bill  contains 
desperately-needed  funds  for  Erie  County 
and  the  President's  veto  kills  hopes  for  the 
Jobs  and  projects  that  would  have  been  cre- 
ated in  our  area. 

I  urgenUy  request  your  support  of  this 
program  and  vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  I  make  this  request  because  since  19flB 
unemployment  In  Buffalo  has  increased  over 
100%,  from  S%  to  over  7J%.  In  1909 
some  30,000  people  In  Buffalo  were  out  of 
work.   Now   that   number  Is  over  43,000. 

Since  19«8.  a  total  of  38  heretofore  solid 
businesses  have  either  closed  or  undergone 
massive  cutbacks  in  the  Buffalo  area.  Theae 
reducUons  alone  have  put  approximately 
6,000  wage  earners  out  on  the  street.  Other 
large  industries  have  been  either  cutting 
back  or  laying  off  workers.  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  only  weeks  from  a  possible  steel  strike 
when  stockpiling  orders  should  be  at  their 
highest.  Republic  Steel  laid  off  3,400  men  for 
a  week  because  of  low  orders.  The  impending 
steel  situation,  with  or  without  a  strike 
wlU  bring  our  urea  to  a  Job  and  fiscal  crials' 
The  U.S.  closed  lU  books  $33  bUlion  in 
the  red  because  the  economy  did  not  gen- 
erate enough  revenue  and  other  nations,  in 
effect,  have  devaluated  the  U.S.  dollar.  The 
balance  of  payments  has  shown  a  two- 
months  deficit  for  the  first  time  in  31  yaaxs 
wiping  out  the  gains  of  the  first  quarter" 
In  light  of  these  facta,  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  InsUtute  wage  and  price  controls 
and  conUnues  to  persist  in  vetoing  vital  Job- 
producing  legisUtlon. 

In  19«9,  the  President  vetoed  a  similar  bUl 
to  create  Jobs.  HU  reason  then  was  that  the 
legislation  was  unnecessary  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving.  After  three  years,  the  local 
economy  continues  its  decline  with  no  end 
In  Bight.  Unemployment  Increases,  inflation 
continue*,  and  workers  earn  leas  Income.  As 
Income  falls,  federal  and  state  tax  revenues 
fall  and,  conaequenOy,  aid  to  local  govern- 
ment has  declined.  As  state  and  federal  aid 
to  local  governments  declines,  a  greater  bur- 
den U  placed  on  the  already  over1)urdened 
local  property  tax. 

With  little  or  no  money  for  education  and 
with  no  Jobs  available,  real  economic  hard- 
ships are  created  and  an  inevitable  Inczvase 
in  the  welfare  rolls  takes  place. 

Let's  an  work  together  to  use  tax  funds 
constructively  and  give  people  Jobs  that  en- 
able them  to  be  self-supporting  and  concur- 
renuy  provide  badly  needed  public  works 
for  the  cities,  towns  and  vUlagea  of  our  area. 


I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  speak  out  for  the 

•6J  billion  public  works  bill.  We  desperately 
need  Jobs  to  get  the  country  moving  again.  I 
ask  you  to  vote  and  to  urge  aU  of  your  col- 
leagues to  vote  to  override  President  Nixon's 
veto  of  the  $8.6  bllUon  public  works  bill. 
Slnoerely. 

ntAMK  A.   SXOITA. 

Mayor. 


THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MonrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
some  reluctance,  I  admit,  that  I  have 
supported  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  In  recommending 
that  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  and  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  be  cited  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  While  I  am  not 
an  attorney  in  the  Constitutional  sense 
or  otherwise.  I  would  very  Jealously  pro- 
tect the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  of  our  Constitution.  Being  a 
conservative  by  nature.  It  would  be  my 
natural  tendency  to  do  so.  At  the  same 
time.  I  recognize  the  importance  of  g\i&r- 
anteeing  to  the  public  free  access  to  a 
true  presentation  of  the  news. 

It  possibly  is  unfortunate  that  the 
doctmientary  involved  in  this  Issue  hap- 
pens to  be  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the 
point  which  CBS  was  presenting  In  that 
documentary  should  enter  this  argu- 
ment. We  are  only  concerned  that  in  the 
production  of  any  news  story  or  docu- 
mentary producers  and  editors  show  and 
tell  It  as  it  is  without  resorting  to  the 
kind  of  film  editing  and  manipulation 
which  distort  interviews  and  result  in  de- 
ception bordering  on  fraud  in  violation 
of  a  public  trust. 

I  am  sure  that  it  goes  against  the  grain 
of  common  decency  and  reporting  integ- 
rity that  one  who  is  interviewed  should 
find  that  his  answers  to  one  question  ap- 
pear in  the  final  production  as  answers 
to  an  entirely  different  question  or  that 
statements  in  a  speech  are  reassembled 
to  give  an  impression  that  was  never  in- 
tended in  the  first  place.  Such  practices 
do  not  constitute  a  proper  recognition  of 
a  public  trxist  which  follows  from  the 
granting  of  a  lucrative  and  exclusive 
right  to  use  the  airwaves  for  broadcast- 
ing purposes. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  has 
given  rise  to  some  important  and  con- 
flicting issues  as  to  Just  what  is  involved 
in  this  action. 

First.  In  the  first  place  It  Is  alleged  that 
the  committee's  action  Is  in  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  rights  of  CBS 
as  a  communications  media  to  freedom 
of  expression  without  restraint.  CBS  has 
raised  this  issue  stating  that  It  as  a 
broadcasting  media  has  equal  rights  un- 
der the  first  amendment  with  publish- 
ers of  newspapers.  While  the  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  expression  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  amendment  are  Indeed  broad 
and  to  be  much  respected.  It  is  doubtful 
that  broadcast  media  rights  in  this  re- 
spect can  be  Judged  to  be  equal  to  those 
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who  disseminate  news  and  oplnl(»i  by  the 
printed  word. 

The  power  and  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  regxilate  the  use  of  the  cdr- 
waves  has  been  recognized  going  back  to 
the  passage  of  the  original  Radio  Act  in 
1927.  Numerous  court  cases  Interpreting 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Act  of  1934  recognize  the  power  of 
the  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to 
require  licenses  for  the  use  of  the  air- 
waves and  the  right  of  the  Congress 
through  the  FCC  to  regulate  these  li- 
censees both  in  the  technical  sense  and  in 
the  subjective  sense.  For  instance.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  Federal  courts  that  the 
first  amendment  does  not  bestow  or  rec- 
ognize any  constitutional  right  to  dis- 
seminate false  or  misleading  advertise- 
ments. The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  Itself 
in  an  opinion  handed  down  this  year  has 
stated  that  there  is  no  right  in  the  first 
amendment  to  a  defense  against  dissemi- 
nation of  falsehoods. 

Second.  It  is  said  in  defense  of  CBS 
that  to  require  the  turning  over  of  the 
outtakes  from  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon" documentary  would  be  contrary 
to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  held 
that  a  news  reporter's  notes  may  not  be 
subpenaed  since  these  notes  are  privi- 
leged matter.  This  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Caldwell  case  has  been  much 
watered  down,  and  when  the  Issue  came 
to  the  Court,  the  question  of  the  reporter 
producing  his  notes  was  no  longer  in 
question.  Furthermore,  the  ruling  of  the 
Court  In  the  Caldwell  case  has  not  been 
recognized  in  three  lower  court  opinions 
which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  October  term  this  fall.  Act- 
ually. CBS  In  the  brief  filed  with  the 
committee  did  not  cite  any  court  opin- 
ion equating  film  outtakes  with  the  per- 
sonal notes  of  a  reporter. 

Third.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
here  is  the  falsification  or  manipulation 
of  news  and  the  responsibility  of  the  li- 
censed broadcasting  media  to  present  u 
factual  report  of  news  events  to  the  lis- 
tening and  viewing  public.  The  right  of 
free  speech  and  press,  as  set  forth  in 
the  first  amendment,  is  what  Is  known  as 
a  derivative  right.  It  emanates  from  the 
people  whose  fundamental  rights  are 
recognized.  The  protection  does  not  orig- 
inate In  the  disseminator  of  the  news 
but  rather  originates  in  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  a  free  press.  This  right  of 
the  people  by  its  nature  Implies  a  right 
to  a  true  presentation  of  the  news.  This 
point  Is  particularly  important  with  re- 
spect to  the  television  media  because  the 
filmed  account  of  an  event  purports  to 
be  an  actual  recording  of  that  event  as 
it  took  place.  To  have  this  recording  dis- 
torted through  manipulation  by  means 
of  fUm  editing  violates  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  that  extent.  If.  as  the  courts 
have  recognized,  the  Congress  has  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  reg- 
ulate the  broadcast  media,  then  it  be- 
comes the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  the  listening  and  viewing  public  to  in- 
sure that  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
events  is  not  subject  to  manipulation 
without  notice. 

Fourth.  Television  as  a  means  of  news 
reporting  and  formulation  of  public  opin- 
ion is  very  powerful.  In  response  to  a 


public  opinion  poll  reported  In  Broad- 
casting magazine  last  November,  60  per- 
cent of  those  responding  indicated  that 
they  rely  on  television  as  a  primary 
source  of  news.  This,  in  addition  to  the 
limited  access  to  the  airwaves,  places  a 
particular  responsibility  on  television 
broadcasters  to  recognize  that  they  oper- 
ate under  a  peculiar  public  trust.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  public  whom  they 
are  licoised  to  serve,  and  the  Congress  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  has 
both  the  right  and  the  authority  to  en- 
force this  trust.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
stated: 

He  who  molds  public  sentiment  goes  much 
deeper  than  he  who  pronounces  the  deci- 
sions. He  makes  those  decisions  possible  or 
Impossible. 

This  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
television  media  is  in  a  position  to  even- 
tually shape  that  government  which 
emanates  from  public  opinion. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  FCC. 
the  agency  created  by  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  regulatory  fimctions  over  the 
broadcast  industry,  did  not  find  evidence 
of  deceptive  practices  in  the  production 
of  the  CBS  documentary.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Commission's  action  was  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  its  own  staff. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Broadcast 
Bureau  of  FCC  stated  In  part: 

The  staff  believes,  however,  that  the  evi- 
dence available  in  the  present  case  is  ex- 
trinsic, and  so  strongly  Indicates  a  deliberate 
intention  to  distort  as  to  require  Inquiry  of 
the  licensee. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  play  and  honesty 
In  the  presentation  of  news  to  the  public, 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
should  be  approved. 

As  Chairman  Stagckis  stated  at  one 
point  in  committee: 

If  we  have  reached  a  time  in  our  nation's 
history  when  propaganda  techniques  and 
electronic  manipulations  may  be  practiced  on 
the  American  pubic  over  their  own  airwaves, 
and  the  congress  is  foreclosed  from  even 
Inquiring  Into  such  practices,  the  age  of  "Big 
Brothers"  has  arrived. 

We  are  an  elective  body;  we  are  direct 
representatives  of  the  people.  Television 
networks  have  not  yet  been  clothed  with 
such  authority,  though  there  are  argu- 
ments in  their  statements  filed  with  the 
committee  that  suggest  at  least  one  may 
wish  indirectly  to  so  clothe  Itself.  I.  for 
one.  consider  that  in  supporting  the  com- 
mittee in  Its  action  I  am  acting  in  and 
for  the  the  public  interest.  The  peo- 
ple have  not  delegated  their  representa- 
tive authority  to  so  act  to  an  entity  in 
the  regulated  broadcasting  Industry. 
And,  we  as  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  people,  would  be  stripped  of  power 
were  it  to  be  otherwise.  What  Is  claimed 
here  is  simply: 

The  right  of  Congress  to  investigate, 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  infor- 
mation, as  Inherent  in  its  authority  to 
legislate: 

The  right  of  this  committee  to  conduct 
an  Investigation  of  the  regulated  tele- 
vision Industry  ; 

The  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
broadcasting  so  as  to  prohibit  deception 
to  the  public; 

The  right  of  Congress  and  Its  Members 


as  representatives  of  the  people  to  act  In 
the  public  Interest  to  Insure  that  the  pub- 
lic is  not  deceived;  and 

The  committee's  right  to  act  as  an 
Investigatory  arm  of  the  Congress  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  f reedcnn  of  the 
press  free  from  distortion  and  deception. 


BILL  RUCKELSHAUS  OF  EPA 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nfsiAif A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  »«r.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  named  Bill  Ruckelshaus  to 
head  EPA  he  made  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  vital  appointments  of  his 
entire  administration.  The  following 
article  from  the  July  1971  Issue  of 
Signature  magazine  is  quite  aptly  titled — 
"Nixon's  Breath  of  Fresh  Air": 

Nixon's  Bkxath  or  Fbxsh  Aa 
(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

There's  no  escape  from  the  environmental 
crisis  upon  us.  We  breathe  bad  air.  Our  water 
Is  still  generally  drinkable,  but  many  fish 
which  swim  In  our  water  sources  are  no 
longer  edible.  We  are  constructing  monu- 
ments of  solid  waste  that  may  dwarf  the 
P3rramids  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  question  is 
no  longer  whether  we,  as  a  nation,  must  clean 
up  the  mess  but  when,  in  what  way,  how  fast, 
and  with  what  chance  of  success. 

President  Nixon,  the  Democratic  candldatee 
who  want  to  run  against  him,  congressmen 
of  both  parties,  right-wingers,  left-wingers, 
oldsters  and  3roungster8 — everybody  wants 
something  done  about  the  environment — 
today.  Right  now  the  buck  stops — to  para- 
phrase Harry  Truman — at  one,  single,  mortal 
man,  WUllam  Doyle  Ruckelshaus.  38,  an  Ivy 
Leaguer  out  of  downhome  Indiana,  whose 
reqxinsibUltles  as  administrator  of  the  new- 
bom  Environmental  Protection  Agency  are 
formidable  enough  to  give  him  cabinet  status. 
Armed  with  some  brand  new  laws  and  a 
batch  of  old  ones,  including  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899,  Ruckelshaus  has  power  which  he 
would  like  to  unleash  like  a  thunderbolt  from 
Zeus — but  can't.  Because  our  industrial  en- 
gine, the  world's  mightiest,  and  our  lifestyle 
and  economic  habits  are  in  relentless  motion, 
diverting  them  toward  a  bwtter  environment 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  long,  painful 
process  of  law  and  persuasion. 

By  now  almost  everyone  has  heard  that 
we  have  108  million  cars,  buses  and  trucks 
on  the  road.  That  a  million  smokestacks  are 
spewing  pollution  into  the  atmosphere.  That 
vast  amounts  of  solid  and  liqtiiJ  wastes  are 
pouring  into  U.S.  streams,  lakes  and  coastal 
vmters.  That  while  the  average  family  has 
prospered  it  has  graduated  from  one  trash 
can  to  an  average  of  ei^t. 

And  suddenly  there  was  "Earth  Day" 
(which  made  great  tdevislon)  giving  millions 
a  chance  to  enjoy  a  litter  outing,  and  the 
commercials  sang,  "What  can  one  man  do. 
my  friend?" 

Ruckelshaus — perhaps  that  one  man — 
senses  that  the  national  mood  on  pollution 
Is  as  overwhelming  as  the  national  mood 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  But  the 
pollution  war  requires  long-rang*  planning. 

"When  I'm  pre— ed."  says  Ruckelshaus,  "I 
tell  people  we  haven't  reached  perfection  in 
six  months.  We  cant  let  people  say  if  there's 
no  visible  progress  so  far,  the  commitment's 
gone.  What's  gone  Is  the  carnival  atmosphere 
of  the  environment  issue.  Now  we're  In  an- 
other phase:  we  exert  constant  pressure  and 
remain  patient.  Now  we're  trying  to  get  pal- 
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luten  up  to  a  mluimum  lerel  of  compll* 

This  down-to-Muth  ulmtniatrktor  mm 
bom  In  IndlsnapollA.  the  son  of  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  and  the  grantbon  of  a  Republi- 
can county  chalraaan.  He  was  sl^en  a  tradi- 
tional Boman  Catholic  education  until  his 
arrival  at  Princeton,  from  whlob  be  gradu- 
ated cum  laude  In  1957.  He  received  his  law 
degree    from   Harvard  in   1060. 

Tall,  good-natured,  and  athletic  (even  his 
horned  rimmed  glasses  make  him  look  like 
Clark  Kent  about  to  unpeel  his  coat  and  shirt 
and  soar  up — up — and — away  as  Superman), 
Ruckelahau»  was  an  Instant  wow  on  enter- 
ing pontics.  He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
House  of  RepreaentatlTes  In  1066  and  be- 
came t^  first  freabman  lecislator  to  be 
elected  majority  leader.  In  1068.  he  ran 
against  handsome,  charismatic  Democratic 
Senator  Birch  Bayh  but  was  beaten,  In  a 
setback,  by  83.000  vote*. 

In  1990.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
was  shopping  around  for  Republican  talent 
to  staff  hia  Justtee  Department.  Aware  of 
Ruekelshaus'  record  as  a  good  trooper  in 
the  a.OJ>..  MltefaeU  signed  him  on  as  bead 
of  his  cItU  division.  Ruekelshaus  starred 
there  and  dereloped  a  reputation  as  a  lib- 
eral among  law-and-order  advocates,  push- 
ing for  greater  tolerance  for  the  growing  le- 
gion of  demoDstratora  coming  to  Washing- 
ton to  protest  President  Nixon's  Par  Bast 
policies. 

A  hearty  fellow  with  a  smile  that  prom- 
ises one  day  to  reacb  ear  to  ear.  BUI  Ruekels- 
haus fielded  tbe  worst  obecenlUae  that  col- 
lege students  bad  to  offer,  laufhed  them 
off.  and  went  on  to  defend  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration with  the  oonfldenoe  that  per- 
bans  only  a  large  man  measuring  six  feet, 
four  inches  and  weighing  195  pounds  can 
muster.  If  students  don't  make  sense  to 
him,  be  doesn't  give  an  inch.  "Some  young 
people  want  to  be  in  the  dedalon-maklng 
process,  and  that's  good,"  he  says,  "but  once 
the  decision  is  made,  they  dont  want  to 
be  part  of  it.  That's  not  food." 

When  Prealdaat  Nixon  created  SPA  on 
December  2.  1070,  be  in  effect  merged  15 
environmental  unite  from  the  Departmenu 
of  Interior.  Agrlcultuie,  and  Health.  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Welfare.  Slnoe  then  Ruektfshaus 
has  eeUbllabed  10  regional  offices  and  EPA 
now  has  6300  employees.  In  Its  first  six 
months,  it  has  opermted  on  a  budget  of  (1.8 
billion  a  year;  its  next  budget  will  be  almost 
double. 

Like  many  a  general  in  a  long-haul  war, 
Ruekelshaus  has  launched  several  spectacu- 
lar flrst-stnkee.  mostly  to  let  people  know 
that  he  means  buslneas.  He  bad  scarcely 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  when  he  ap- 
peared St  the  Annual  Congress  of  Cities  and 
cut  loose  at  Detrc^t.  Cleveland  and  Atlanta 
with  an  ultimatum  to  stop  polluting  their 
waters.  Those  dtles  have  Democratic  mayors 
and  one,  Cleveland's  Car]  Stokes,  cried  poli- 
tics. When  some  of  the  nmyors  retorted  that 
the  Federal  Qovemment  hadnt  provided 
enough  funding  for  raising  water  standards 
Ruekelshaus  told  them  the  money  would 
become  available  ($6  blUlon  in  the  next  three 
years)  but  that  they  would  have  to  press 
local  and  state  governments  for  matching 
funds. 

His  uext  strike  was  against  Union  Car- 
bide Corporation's  Parkersburg- Marietta 
plant,  whose  smokcastack  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides  weren't  reduced  40  percent  by  October 
1070  as  pledged,  and  thus  oonsUtuted  an 
"Immlment  health  haaard  from  a  tingle 
source."  Onion  Carbide  got  the  message. 
Today  it  is  complying  with  Ruekelshaus' 
clean-up   order. 

When  the  Reserve  Mining  Company  in 
Mlnneeota,  accused  of  dumping  remnanta  of 
iron  oxide  Into  Lake  Supertor,  aaked  for 
more  hearings  and  t?rti>nffl^ns.  an  exasper- 
ated Ruekelshaus  finally  gave  tbem  180  days 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  or  go  to  c«urt.  In- 
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deed,  a  listing  of  Ruckelabaus'  actions,  since 
he  took  office  last  December  3.  amounts  to 
a  battle  record  almost  as  solid  as  that  of 
Patton  in  his  drive  across  Europe  in  1944. 

He  let  states  know  it  would  be  undesirable 
for  their  regulatory  boards  to  include  rep- 
resentatives of  pollution  sources.  He  enjoined 
the  Justice  Department  to  problbit  Jonas  A 
Liaughlln  Steel  Corporation  from  dlaobarg- 
Lng  chemicals  into  the  Cuyahoga  River  at 
Cleveland:  asked  for  a  study  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  before  It  was  scheduled  to 
get  underway;  sued  a  balf-docen  companies 
on  various  pollution  obargea,  and  also  served 
notice  on  two  Maaaaebuaatts  oompanles  for 
possible  violation  of  federal  water-quality 
standards. 

Oettlng  municipal  sewage  systems  up  to 
federal  standards  Is  a  tougher  go,  and  In- 
volves the  cumbersome  injunction  process 
in  the  courts — a  process  that  carries  the 
threat  of  par.fclng  mayors  and  city  council - 
men  off  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  It  has 
occurred  to  Ruekelshaus  that  tbU  could 
cause  deafening  applause  from  some  local 
citizenries  for  other  reasons — thus  produc- 
ing a  mild  form  of  noise  pollution. 

Penalties  for  violations  of  the  Clean  Air 
Law  are  flnee  up  to  $35,000  and  oiie  year  In 
Jail  for  the  first  offense  and  up  to  850,000 
and  two  years  in  Jail  for  the  second.  Indus- 
try and  local  governments  have  already  been 
mildly  stung,  but  the  telling  blows  will  be 
delivered.  Ruekelshaus  believes,  when  It  be- 
comes possible  to  advise  the  states  they  have 
nine  months  to  produce  plans  enforcing 
federal  dean-air  standards. 

Ruekelshaus  prsfers  the  tedious  but  more 
certain  approach  of  enforcing  the  Clean  Air 
Law  through  state  action  to  the  more  dra- 
matic tactic  of  "going  after  industries  one- 
by-one,  and  letting  some  of  them  wait  16 
years  for  you  to  catch  them."  He  also  feels 
the  war's  first  success  will  come  with  a  cam- 
paign to  clean  the  water,  simply  becatise 
m&ny  states  have  been  engaged  in  that  effort 
for  10  years.  By  Invoking  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1890  Ruekelshaus  can  require  an  estimated 
40.000  industries  not  using  municipal  waste 
treatment  systems  to  apply  for  a  five-year 
permit  detailing  the  nattire  of  the  waste 
each  individual  firm  will  dump  Into  a  stream. 
EPA  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
then  decide  whether  the  applicant's  proposal 
meets  water-quality  stjmdards.  If  It  doean't, 
the  applicant  will  be  given  a  cleanup  sched- 
ule and  a  duntplng  permit  subject  to  ■.nmi^i 
review. 

When  It  comes  to  the  overwhelming  prob- 
lem of  solid  wastes.  EPA  has  another  battle 
plan.  "Mission  6.000."  a  project  to  eliminate 
5,000  acridly  smelly  dumps  by  June,  1973. 
EPA  offers  technical  assistance,  with  demon- 
stration projects  In  recycling,  but  makea  It 
clear  that  cloalng  of  the  dumpe  "must  be 
accomplished  at  the  local  level."  The  man- 
ner in  which  taxpayers  are  resisting  bonding 
programs,  and  granting  the  finicky  nature 
of  zoning  boards,  building  solid  wsste  dis- 
posal facilities  to  replace  the  dumps  might 
be  a  slow  process. 

Aware  as  he  U  that  the  antl-pollutlon 
war  is  going  to  be  a  long  one,  Ruekelshaus 
reallBse  that  he  has  to  ride  hard,  keep  the 
troops  fired  up  and  give  everyone  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  attacking  on  all  fronts 
at  once.  He's  on  the  lecture  circuit  con- 
stantly and  lets  fly  with  the  rhetoric.  When 
he  socked  it  to  Detroit.  Cleveland  and  At- 
lanta, be  declared :  "The  actions  I  have  taken 
today  and  similar  actions  I  will  take  m  the 
future  may  shock  some.  Tbey  may  anger 
others.  In  my  opinion  it  is  far  better  that 
we  shock  and  anger  today  than  that  our 
children  Inherit  an  unlivable  world  tomor- 
row." 

He  put  the  knock  on  the  adulation  of  sd- 
enoe  when  be  spoke  to  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington:  "We  must  move  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  Victorian  illusion  that 
blind  faith  in  science  and  technology  will 
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every  day  and  in  every  way  make  us  better 
and  better.  We  must  add  affection  and  eare 
to  our  view  of  nature." 

Academldans  have  of  late  t>een  a  gloomy 
lot,  so  when  Ruckelshsus  spoke  to  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence he  told  tbem  so:  "Our  society  badly 
needs  some  succeeses.  Across  the  land  the 
prophets  of  doom  trumpet  our  failures.  This 
blare  and  the  truthful  ring  of  its  notes  has 
sapped  our  confidence  in  ourselves,  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  country.  One  slgnlflcant 
succees  and  the  sound  of  defeat  will  be 
replaced  by  the  charge  to  Join  In  the  new 
revolution." 

TO  warn  Americans  that  tbey  are  not  the 
only  offenders  sgalnst  the  environment 
Ruekelshaus,  visiting  Ohio  State  University 
for  Earth  Day,  1971,  reminded  bis  audience 
that  pollution  doesnt  belong  to  the  U.S. 
alone.  Rome's  andent  statuary  Is  "being 
eaten  away  every  day  by  an  acid  smog  more 
disastrous  than  all  the  armies  of  Oaul.  The 
fabled  Rhine,  celebrated  by  Byron  as  the 
'valley  of  sweet  waters,'  is  now  the  waste  re- 
moval system  for  the  Industries  of  the  Ruhr." 
Talking  to  people  is  easier  than  endless 
listening,  but  Ruekelshaus  was  the  audience 
for  an  enormous  amount  of  gab  during  his 
tour  of  EPA's  10  regional  offices  this  spring. 
One  of  bis  best  Tlstts  was  to  Chicago,  head- 
quarters of  EPA's  Great  Lakes  region,  where 
he  kept  up  a  Jammed  two-day  schedule.  In 
the  public  meetings  and  at  the  press  con- 
ference, Ruckelshaiu  was  often  pressed  to 
answer  first  how  he  expected  Chicago  to  en- 
force its  own  ordinance  on  discharge  of 
waste  from  boats  when  the  new  federal  reg- 
ulation was  less  strict.  He  replied  with  the 
same  answer  he  gave  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
in  a  private  meeting:  by  applying  for  a 
waiver  from  Wasblngton,  Chicago  could  en- 
force the  federal  regulation  without  exiMslng 
itself  to  suits  for  violations  of  the  local 
ordinance. 

Angry  environmentalists  demanded  to 
know  why  Ruekelshaus  dldnt  file  suits  (as 
tbe  City  of  Chicago  has)  against  huge  in- 
dustries whose  fouled  air  drifts  across  the 
Indiana  state  line  Into  south  Chicago.  The 
reply  from  the  man  who  bad  notably  locked 
horns  with  a  dozen  Industrlee:  "You  can't  go 
after  pollution  on  an  od  hoc  b€Mls.  We've  got 
to  get  the  states  to  enforce  standards  ioft 
aU  polluters,  not  take  them  on  one-by-one. " 
Citing  tbe  case  of  Union  Carbide  and  oth- 
ers. Ruekelshaus  explains  that  It's  one  thing 
to  prove  "Imminent  health  baaard  from  a 
tingle  source,"  but  another  when  it  comes 
to  tbe  scores  of  Industries  bordering  Lake 
Michigan  In  northwest  Indiana  along  tbe 
Chicago  line.  Which  one  can  be  cited  as  a 
"single  source?"  "Hie  answer  Is  elusive,  but 
the  pollution  continues,  and  tbafs  why 
Ruekelshaus  wants  an  action  taken  against 
the  State  o<  Indiana  if  all  the  air  lent  cleaned 
up- 

In  bis  private  meetings  with  locta  environ- 
ment officials  Ruckelshsus  heard  all  manner 
of  talk  about  how  painful  it  is  to  work  with 
the  federal  bureaucracy  and  within  congres- 
sional legislation.  One  Illinois  official 
launched  into  a  long  complaint  about  how 
tbe  feds  should  consult  with  the  locals  before 
publishing  new  regulations.  Controlling  his 
rtlspleamire.  Ruckelabaus  made  bis  point.  "We 
can  talk  this  thing  to  death, '  he  said.  "The 
man  who  takes  responsibility  has  to  be  aware 
of  the  facts  before  he  iisuee  the  regulations. 
If  he  has  to  diange  the  regulations  aftw 
they're  Issued,  because  he  dldnt  know  the 
facts,  he  really  looks  foolish." 

He  keepe  such  seaslMis  from  becoming 
dreary  by  prescribing  regular  doene  of  humcs'. 
To  the  cfficial  who  dolefully  ticked  off  Indi- 
ana's problems  and  muttered:  "Let's  have  a 
moment  of  silence  for  Indiana."  Ruckel- 
abaus shot  back:  "That  sums  up  the  whole 
program." 

Ruekelshaus'  sweeping  Inspections  of  his 
reginpsl  oflloes,  many  of  tbem  made  by  Air 
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Force  Jet,  xtot  only  boost  EPA  employees' 
morale  and  leave  a  wake  of  environmental 
go-go  publldty.  but  enrich  Ruekelshaus  with 
the  boon  of  first-hand  knowledge.  "If  you 
don't  go  out  and  meet  with  the  staffers,"  he 
says,  "you  won't  know  their  frustration. 
These  sessions  give  them  a  chance  to  unbur- 
den themselves  to  a  federal  official,  and  that's 
good.  One  guy  told  me  that  he  had  been 
through  five  governmental  reorganizations 
In  the  iMt  five  years — he  was  glad  to  see  a 
real  administrator  In  the  flesh." 

Not  all  good  natured  go-getter  Ruekel- 
shaus has  faced  tragedy.  It  visited  him  when 
his  first  wUe  died  in  giving  birth  to  their 
twin  girls.  Eighteen  months  later,  he  and  his 
father  wert  on  a  fishing  trip  in  Upper  Pen- 
insula. Michigan.  While  Bill  was  ashore,  his 
father's  duck  boat  capsized  atMut  200  yards 
out.  His  father,  whom  Bill  was  especially 
close  to,  was  wearing  high  wading  boots, 
which  quickly  filled  with  water,  dragging 
him  down  and  drowning  him  in  the  depths 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

Bill's  second  wife,  Jill  Eltzabeth  Strickland, 
is  gregarious,  athletic,  and  has  an  M.A.  in 
education  from  Harvard  She  can  beat  Bill 
any  day  of  the  week  in  golf,  and  at  five  feet, 
nine  Inches  doesn't  let  him  overpower  her 
In  tennis,  either.  Besides  Bill's  twin  girls,  now 
10,  they  have  three  children  of  their  own — 
Jennifer,  6,  WtlUam.  S,  and  Robin.  2. 

If  he  had  time.  Ruekelshaus  would  spend 
his  weekends  working  In  his  flower  garden, 
fishing,  or  playing  tennis  and  golf.  But  lack- 
ing that  precious  time  he  can  only  indulge 
himself  in  moments  with  the  sports  page. 
Jill  sets  a  good  environmental  example  by 
buying  all  their  beverages  in  returnable 
bottles. 

The  EPA  administrator  shows  his  stuff  by 
using  a  government  car  that  burns  com- 
pressed natural  pas  (CNG) —  the  same  fuel 
used  in  home  cooking.  CNO  fueled  cars  show 
an  82  percent  reduction  in  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  gasoline  fueled  cars  (by  1969 
standards),  and  87  percent  reduction  In  car- 
bon monoxide.  The  Federal  Government  now 
operates  about  1,000  CNO  vehicles,  mostly  as 
a  symbolic  action  In  the  campaign  against 
pollution.  Ruekelshaus  says  he  doesn't  mind 
the  slower-acceleration  characteristics  of 
CNO  cars  but  empathizes  with  his  driver 
"who  is  afraid  we  might  suddenly  become 
airborne  if  the  tanks  blow  up  " 

"We  can't  take  everything  too  seriously  In 
our  work."  Ruekelshaus  says  of  EPA's  mis- 
sion, "or  well  fall  aoart  or  become  cynical." 
This  attitude  prevails  at  EPA's  administra- 
tive headquarters,  wher*  the  heady  atmos- 
phere at  Ruekelshaus'  "Madhouse"  and  the 
"Madhouse  Annex"  Is  likened  to  the  early 
Peace  Corps  days.  It  is  Bill's  luck  to  have 
the  youngest  staff,  prettiest  girls  and  the 
liveliest  agency  in  the  Administration. 

He's  going  to  need  all  that  and  more.  Ahead 
Is  the  decision  he  must  make  in  January 
1973  about  allowing  the  automobile  com- 
panies an  extra  year  beyond  1974  to  meet 
antipollution  standards  In  their  new  cars. 
The  political  crunch  will  be  on  In  1973.  with 
environmentalist  Edmunri  Muskle,  the  Sen- 
ator in  search  of  a  nomination,  breathing 
all  varieties  of  air  down  the  Administration's 
neck.  With  Ruekelshaus  resnonslble  for  at- 
tacking air  and  water  pollution,  pesticides 
and  radiation  problems,  and  now  noise  pol- 
lution, his  head  Is  probably  swimming  wltb 
the  terminology  of  ecology,  dozens  of  stand- 
ards, and  that  nostalgic  Refuse  Act  of  1899 

It  all  might  drive  Ruekelshaus  to  pound 
his  huge  flsc  on  the  wail  as  he  has  done  In 
anger  a  few  score  times  or  to  throw  back 
his  Clark  Kent  head  and  laugh  the  laugh 
that  comes  from  the  Irish  Doyle  side  of  the 
family.  Still,  the  name  of  our  federal  warrior 
against  pollution  nui>  wen  become  a  house- 
hold word  and  perhaps  a  hallmark  In  our 
national  destiny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSIONAL  HOT  LINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  muNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  now  has  something  it 
has  needed  for  years.  That  "something" 
Ewjtually  is  a  "someone" — Maggie  Kel- 
logg— and  her  congressional  hot  line. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Library  of 
Congress  long  has  been  one  of  our  most 
favored  institutions.  The  Library,  and 
particularly  its  Congressional  Research 
Service,  performs  all  kinds  of  valuable 
services  for  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  provides  us  with  analytical  re- 
ports on  legislative  proposals.  It  under- 
takes legal  research,  analyzing  and  sum- 
marizing court  decisions,  both  Federal 
and  State,  bearing  on  legislation  before 
Congress.  It  helps  Members  and  staff 
with  complicated  research  projects.  It 
prepares  synopses  of  all  public  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  in  Congress.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  Library's  functions. 
Rumor  hath  it  that,  on  occasion,  it  even 
writes  Members'  speeches. 

For  many  years,  however,  something 
had  been  lacking  at  the  Library.  That 
was  a  mechanism  for  answering,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  those  Innumerable 
questions  of  fact  that  daily  confront  us 
in  our  constituents'  correspondence,  dur- 
ing committee  and  in  floor  debate.  Oh, 
when  in  years  past  we  would  pose  these 
questions  to  the  Library,  we  would  get 
the  answers  all  right,  but  too  often  the 
replies  came  in  too  late  for  the  use  in- 
tended. 

That  communications  gap  was  closed 
when  the  Library  a  few  years  ago  set  up 
a  hot  line  to  expedite  its  answers  to  con- 
gressional oueries.  The  hot  line  has  its 
own  staff  of  three  persons,  based  in  the 
congressional  reading  room,  and  operat- 
ing from  morning  until  well  into  the 
night  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet M.  Kellogg,  better  known  to  many 
of  us  as  Maggie. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Maggie  be- 
cause she  grew  up  in  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District  town  of  Toledo,  HI.,  where 
her  father,  Dr.  L.  E.  Massie,  is  a  prom- 
inent physician.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  as  is  her  hus- 
band, Philip  Kellogg,  now  an  assistant 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. He  also  is  a  product  of  the  22d  Dis- 
trict, having  lived  in  St.  Joseph,  in  my 
home  coimty  of  Chamoaign.  His  father. 
King  KeUogg,  was  a  professor  of  music 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

So  my  colleagues  will  know  the  won- 
derful Job  that  Maggie  and  her  associates 
are  doing  for  them  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, I  include  here  an  article  by 
Scrinns-Howard  staff  writer  Wauhillau 
La  Hay  that  appeared  In  the  July  12, 
1971,  issue  of  the  WMhington  Daily 
News: 

JtrsT  Ask — Mas.  Kxlloog  Has  thx  ANSwxas 
(By  Wauhillau  Le  Hay) 

"Where  can  I  write  Ralph  Nader?"  "What's 
Daniel     Ellsberg's     middle     Initial?"     "Who 
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pushed  Gretel  In  the  oven  in  the  story  of 
Hansel  and  Gretel?" 

Those  are  samples  of  the  hundreds  of 
questions  that  confront  Margaret  M.  Kellogg 
each  v^eek.  A  diminutive,  short-haired  bru- 
nette with  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  big  smile, 
she  la  chief  of  the  Library  of  Osngress's  hot 
line. 

Ttxe  hot  line  Is  an  extension  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  their 
Immediate  famUles  and  their  staffs. 

If,  for  example,  a  Senator  engaged  In  floor 
debate,  wants  to  make  a  point  and  has  an 
apt  quotation  to  underline  it,  but  for  the 
life  of  him  can't  remember  who  said  It,  he 
rushes  out  to  the  cloakroom,  calls  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  gets  a  hot  line  operator. 

"Just  a  minute,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Kellogg  or 
one  of  her  assistants,  and  in  nothing  flat  the 
Senator  learns  who  authored  the  quotation 
he  wants  to  use. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  and  her  staff  (three  regulars 
and  additional  manpower  when  things  get 
hectic)  are  literally  siirrounded  by  reference 
books.  But  equally  Important  Is  their  knowl- 
edge of  current  news. 

QUICKIES 

A  fairly  common  occurrence  Is  to  get  a 
call  from  a  Senator  or  Representative  who  Is 
in  a  tearing  hurry.  "ThU  is  Senator  So-and- 
so.  I'm  having  lunch  In  10  minutes  »1th  a 
■  constituent  of  mine  and  I  can't  remember 
a  dam  thing  about  him !  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  read  me  his  'Who's  Who'  listing?" 

Mrs.  Kellogg  says  her  Job  sounds  tough, 
but  really  Isn't: 

"We  don't  field  questions,  we  answer  them 
and  answer  them  the  day  they're  asked. 
There's  a  certain  weight  behind  a  state- 
ment that  begins  "The  Library  of  Congress 
says.  .  .  .'  " 

Sometimes  the  research  gets  pretty  compli- 
cated, as  happened  about  the  phrase  "silent 
majority." 

"We  had  a  lot  of  calls  about  that  phrase." 
she  said.  "So  many  that  I  really  had  to  do 
research  in  depth  on  it.  Everytlme  I'd  get 
an  answer,  darned  if  I  wouldn't  And  another. 
Eventually,  I  think  I  got  It  answered  for  once 
and  for  all." 

Mrs.  Kellogg  laughed:  "Guess  where  I 
found  the  flrst  use  of  that  phrase — In  an  1895 
copy  of  Harper's  Magazine.  No,  It  wasn't  In  a 
political  article.  It  was  a  study  on  burial 
customs." 

The  hot  line  started  in  January,  1967,  on  a 
small  scale.  It  kept  growing  and  two  years 
later,  Mrs.  Kellogg  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  service.  It  keeps  right  on  growing. 

Lester  8.  Jayson,  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  Is  proud  of  It.  He 
says:  "Our  calls  in  a  peak  period  average 
about  1,500  a  day  and  at  least  50  of  the  dally 
Inquiries  go  to  Margaret  and  her  assistants. 

"The  youDig  ladles  must  be  knowledgeable, 
p<riltlc.  polite,  knowing,  agreeable,  alert. 
Margaret  is  all  of  those  and.  of  course,  she 
has  her  masters  degree  in  library  science." 

Her  B.A.  In  English  was  earned  at  the  Uni- 
versity, of  minolfl  where  she  met  her  hus- 
band. Philip  Kellogg,  now  an  AssUtant  U.S. 
Attorney  here.  They  moved  to  Chapel  Hill. 
N.C,  while  he  attended  law  school,  and  she 
worked  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Library. 

"I  realized  very  quickly  that  I  couldn't  go 
any  place  in  library  work  without  a  masters 
degree,  so  I  got  it,"  she  explained. 

TOUGHIXS 

Some  questions,  she  admits,  have  stumped 
her.  One  was:  "What's  the  plural  of  curds 
and  whey?"  After  some  delving,  she  found  it 
was  simply,  curds  and  wheys. 

"Whs*  color  were  Gen.  George  S.  Patton 's 
eyes?"  drove  her  up  the  wall. 

"I  checked  and  rechecked,"  she  said.  "In 
every  picture  of  him,  his  eyes  were  hidden 
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by  his  hat.  I  found  a  1942  Time  oover  of  >»<'« 
but  hla  baUnet  ahaded  hla  ayaa.  KwntuaUy 
I  laarnad  thay  ware  tort  of  gray-blua.  An 
artist  friend  of  a  ff"^tof  muitad  that  an- 


Itie  Pentagoo  Papen  caused  a  flood  of 
queatlona.  Any  lunar  flight  brings  hundreds 
more.  Acrcmyms  are  a  daUy  batUe.  Now  hot 
line  U  getting  many  queries  about  the  lead- 
potoonlng  of  children  and  the  life  axtd  t.tMnm» 
of  the  gypsy  moth. 

"If  anything  makes  the  newspaper  head- 
lines, we  know  we're  going  to  get  queatioos 
about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Kellogg.  "So  we  read  all 
the  dally  papers  every  day.  We  have  to  know 
the  who,  what,  why.  when  and  where  of 
ererythlng." 

She  looked  at  the  revolving  stands  of  hun- 
dreds of  books  around  her  and  said:  "Well 
If  the  answer  lent  In  one  of  these  books, 
dont  worry.  Well  find  It.  After  aU,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  U  a  pretty  big  place.  And 
every  department  helps." 

Well,  we  asked,  where  DO  you  write  to 
Ralph  Nader? 

"Try  Washington,  D.C.,"  she  said.  "Hell 
get  It" 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
AORICXJLTURE  COMMITTEE  BY 
ROBERT  M.  HENDRTX  AND  JAMES 

R.  Mcknight 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TZXNBSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is 
presently  conducting  hearings  on  pro- 
posed farm  credit  legislation.  Today, 
two  of  my  constituents  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee  tes- 
tified before  the  committee.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Hendrlx,  a  resident  of  Dyersburg, 
made  a  statement  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association,  and  Mr. 
James  R.  McKnlght,  of  Humboldt,  testi- 
fied as  a  director  of  the  Dyersburg  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association. 

Because  I  feel  that  their  testimony 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
whole  body,  I  include  their  statements 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  : 
TtermoNT  Betosx  ths  House  Aokicttltttkc 

OOMMITTXI     BT    ROBZST    M.    HSMDKIX,    JULT 

13,  1B71 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Robert  M.  Hendru  of 
Dyersburg.  Tenneasee.  I  farm  1200  acres  of 
land  growing  cotton,  com,  lima  beans,  greenB, 
spinach,  mllo.  and  hay.  I  have  a  300  cow 
herd  of  black  angus  brood  cows.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation of  Dyersburg,  Tenneesaee  for  15  years. 
I  have  been  a  director  and  on  the  executive 
committee  10  years.  I  am  presently  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Land  Bank.  I  am  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  PCA  representing 
533,000  borrower  owners  of  442  PCA's  through 
whloh  8*io  billion  dollars  of  production 
credit  was  obtained  by  American  farmers 
and  ranchers  last  year.  PCA's  being  credit 
cooperatives  have  pioneered  In  many  re- 
spects and  provided  credit  and  services  in 
response  to  their  members  needs.  Some  of 
these  Include  line  of  credit  flnanclng,  budg- 
eting, finance  planning,  electronic  farm  rec- 
ord keeping,  loan  sharing  and  loan  participa- 
tion planning.  Broader  authorities  and  flex- 
ibility requested  in  this  bill  wlU  permit 
PCA's  to  continue  to  adapt  their  credit  serv- 
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ioes  to  agricultural  producers  In  a  rapidly 
changing  environment. 

Some  examples  of  how  PCA's  could  pro- 
vide better  credit  seiflcea  under  this  act 
are  participation  with  country  banks  in 
loans,  flnanclng  farm  related  businesses  such 
as  customs  operators,  leasing  of  larger  equip- 
ment that  Is  not  feasible  for  farmers  to  own 
outright,  financially  related  services  such  as 
estate  planning  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  ntembers  of 
PCA^  are  proud  of  the  services  which  their 
aaaociaUon  has  performed  In  the  past.  We  are 
mindful  of  the  chaUenges  and  changes  that 
He  ahead,  and  through  enactment  of  this 
legislation  we  believe  o\ir  PCA's  will  be  in  a 
far  better  position  to  adapt  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  personal  concern  in 
this  farm  credit  legislation.  My  grand- 
parents were  pioneer  settlers,  clearing  land 
for  farming.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  I 
have  a  17  year  old  son  who  I  hope  wUl  carry 
the  Hendrlx  name  into  agriculture,  but  with 
the  average  age  of  farmers  nationwide  today 
being  56,  and  the  fact  that  about  the  only 
way  a  young  man  can  get  into  farming  to- 
day Is  to  marry  Into  or  inherit  a  farming 
operation,  I  believe  that  this  legislation  as 
proposed  wUl  make  It  easier  for  young  men, 
who  have  a  dealre,  but  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  farm,  to  get  Into  farming  In  the 
future. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  clipping  from 
yesterday's  local  paper.  "Our  agriculture  de- 
partment predicts  that  by  1980,  96,000  big 
farms  wUl  be  producing  more  than  half  of 
this  naUon's  food  and  fiber.  The  study 
further  showed  that  the  total  number  of 
farms  in  this  country  is  likely  to  drop  from 
2.9  million  this  year  to  about  1.9  mUlion  In 
1980 — or  a  decline  of  50% . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  family  type 
farm  will  always  have  a  place  In  agriculture. 
The  Innovations  of  this  type  farming  has 
given  us  many  of  the  modern  machines  and 
techniques  that  we  now  lue  In  our  farming 
operations.  The  right  to  make  decisions  for 
oneself  in  planning  and  carrying  out  ones 
farming  operation  as  he  sees  best  has  been 
the  canning  out  of  the  American  democratic 
process  at  Its  best.  I  believe  passage  of  this 
legislation  wUl  help  perserve  this  "Oreat 
American  Heritage,  the  Family  Parm."  enrich 
our  rural  communities,  economically  and 
spiritually,  and  bless  our  nation  in  the  years 
to  come.  Thank  you. 

Statxmxnt  or  jAicES  R.  McKnicht  Betoke 
THx  AcaiCTTLTUsK  CoMicrrm  or  the  Honsz 
or  RKPaxsxNTATivxs,  Unxtxd  Statxs  Con- 
gress, Jttlt  13,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee : 
My  name  Is  James  R.  McKnlght.  I  am  a 
farmer  from  Humboldt.  Olbson  County.  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  appearing  here  today,  not  as  an 
expert  on  legislative  matters,  but  as  a 
farmer  who  has  used  the  credit  services  of 
varloxis  organizations  within  the  Parm  Credit 
System  in  building  up  a  farming  operation 
over  the  years. 

My  brother  and  I  preeently  operate  a 
family  farm  of  approximately  3,000  acres  of 
which  we  own  approximately  1,400  acres  and 
rent  600  acres.  In  addition  to  growing  cot- 
ton, soybeans,  com,  small  grains,  and  pas- 
ture, we  have  a  dairy  herd  of  some  250  cows. 
Our  ancestors  moved  to  western  Tennessee 
from  Ohio  shorUy  after  the  Civil  War.  Our 
ancestors.  Including  our  father,  were  share- 
croppers. Through  hard  work,  reasonable 
management,  and  the  availability  of  credit, 
not  only  directly  to  us  but  to  our  supply 
cooperative,  the  Gibson  Farmers  Cooperative, 
we  have  been  able  to  move  from  a  share- 
cropping  operation  into  one  of  ownership. 

As  a  farmer  I  have  felt  that  it  is  neceaaary 
that  I  be  involved  in  farm-related  organiza- 
tions, not  only  to  serve  my  own  personal 
benefit  but  to  assist  my  fellow  farmers.  At 
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the  present  time  I  belong  to  the  AaaoeUted 
Milk  Producers,  Oibaon  Tituan  Cooperative, 
Dyersburg  Production  Credit  Ajnelatlon, 
Tenneasee  Farm  Bureau,  and  a  locaa  dairy 
herd  Improvement  association.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Glbeon  Farmers  Cooperative, 
which  is  our  local  supply  cooperative,  and 
am  a  director  on  the  board  of  the  Dyersburg 
Production  Credit  Association. 

I  am  here  today  to  express  some  of  my 
opinions  relative  to  HJl.  7188  (Parm  Credit 
Act  of  1971).  It  U  my  basic  beUef  that  the 
BUI  U  presently,  and  wlU  continue  to  be  in 
the  future,  important  and  desirable  to  the 
dirt  farmers  of  west  Tenneasee  and  the  na- 
tion. I  am  optimistic  over  the  provisions  of 
the  BUI  relating  to  the  operations  and  flex- 
IbUlty  of  the  Bank  for  Cooperativee  system. 
I  am  aware  of  the  Increase  in  needs  of  our 
cooperativee  in  the  area  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  service  as  presently  being  provided 
for  by  the  various  banks  for  cooperativee. 
Our  own  supply  cooperative  has  for  some 
time  been  a  borrower-stockholder  in  the 
Ix>ulsvlUe  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  has  en- 
joyed a  fine  working  relationship  with  this 
bank. 

There  are  two  areas  in  the  BUI  as  it  relates 
to  the  cooperative  banking  system  which  I 
feel  merit  individual  attention  today.  The 
first  Is  the  area  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  Banks  for  Cooperatives  to  Increase  the 
ratio  of  authorized  debenture  sales  to  net 
worth  from  the  present  eight  to  one  (8/1) 
limitation  to  twenty  to  one  (30/1)  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  branch  of  the  Parm  Credit  System.  I 
and  many  of  the  farmers  with  whom  I  come 
in  contact  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  co- 
operative banking  system  has  established  It- 
self as  a  responsible  lender  of  moneys  to 
our  cooperatives  and  should  be  permitted 
the  ratio  Increase. 

Secondly,  the  mo$t  Important  area  of  the 
BUI.  in  my  oolnion,  relates  to  the  relaxing 
of  the  ellgibUity  requirement  that  at  least 
90  percent  of  the  voting  media  of  a  coop- 
erative must  be  in  the  control  of  farmers 
(producers).  The  BUI  would  change  this  to 
allow  a  district  bank  for  cooperatives  to  de- 
termine what  percentage  it  feels  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  member  farmers,  but  In 
no  case  allow  the  percentage  to  be  below 
66%  percent.  As  a  director  of  a  coopera- 
tive, I  am  aware  of  the  problems  which  arise 
when  farmer  members  die  and  their  stock 
Is  tied  up  In  their  estate,  farmer  members 
move  to  the  city,  or  retire  from  active  farm- 
ing operations.  Many  of  these  former  mem- 
bers have  substantial  Investments  in  their 
cooperative  even  though  they  are  no  longer 
actively  engaged  In  farming.  Why  should 
the  right  to  vote  be  taken  from  these  men 
In  order  for  a  cooperative  to  be  eligible  to 
borrow  from  a  Bank  for  Cooperatives?  In 
my  local  supply  coooeraUve  we  have  taken 
away  voting  rights  of  many  former  members 
who  were  the  backbone  of  our  cooperative 
for  years  until  they  either  retired  or  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  unable  to  continue 
their  farming  operation.  Even  today,  when 
our  cooperative  seeks  additional  capital 
through  the  sale  of  stock  or  debenture 
bonds,  these  men  (former  members)  are 
willing  to  invest  their  capital,  even  though 
they  do  not  have  a  voice  In  our  cooperative. 
These  men  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
cooperative  in  Its  growth  through  the  years, 
and  yet  we  deny  them  a  reasonable  voice  In 
the  current  management  of  our  cooperative. 
If  the  present  bill  is  adopted,  we  will  be  In 
a  position  to  review  otir  own  organizational 
structure  and  perhaps  provide  that.  In  the 
future,  former  members  who  are  retiring 
or  leaving  their  farming  operation  for  one 
reason  or  another  may  continue  to  vote  and 
be  a  factor  In  the  cooperative  and  yet  allow 
our  cooperative  to  be  eligible  to  borrow  from 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I'd  like  to  make 
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a  few  observations  not  only  as  a  farmer — 
a  cooperative  member — but  also  a*  a  con- 
sumer. As  you  are  aware,  more  and  more  of 
your  colleagues  are  lees  and  less  concerned 
with  agriculture.  It  appears  today  that  peo- 
ple are  more  concerned  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollar  and  In  "consumerism" 
than  they  are  with  agrlcultiu-e  and  with 
farmers'  problems.  If  H.R.  7138  Is  passed,  the 
average  famUy  farmer  wUl  be  better  served 
and  In  tum  wUl  be  in  poeition  to  better 
serve  others,  such  as  c<Kisumer8.  Every  con- 
sumer In  the  United  States,  and  even  beyond, 
WlU  benefit  from  this  BlU.  It  wlU  enable  a 
family  farmer  to  continue  to  produce  food 
at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  to  continue  to 
expand  his  operation  with  enough  flexlbUlty 
In  his  credit  sources  so  as  to  provide  the 
foods  needed  by  the  consiimers  and  at  these 
same  reasonable  prices. 

As  an  operator  of  a  famUy-sized  farming 
operation,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Farm 
Credit  System  over  the  years  has  aided  and 
assisted  not  only  me,  but  other  farmers  as 
weU  In  the  establishment  and  growth  of 
our  farms.  In  order  for  this  same  Farm  Credit 
System  to  continue  to  assist  me  and  other 
farmers,  it  must  be  forward-looking  in  fore- 
seeing our  problems  and  credit  needs  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  HJi.  7138  is  a  giant 
step  forward  in  providing  the  mechanics  for 
coping  with  the  future  needs  of  family-sized 
farming  operatlMis  such  as  mine. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  DIE  PEACEFULLY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  irrw  rampshiez 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
times  of  often  confusing  court  dedslonB 
it  is  nice  to  hear  of  one  that  mcJces  sense. 
Such  a  one  is  that  of  Judge  David  Popper 
in  the  Miami,  Fla.,  Circuit  Court  who 
held  that  an  elderly  lady  could  not  be 
forced  to  undergo  a  certain  operation 
her  doctor  said  was  necessary  to  keep  her 
aliv«.  She  did  not  want  the  operation  and 
begged  her  family  not  to  force  it  on  her. 

While  she  passed  away  within  a  rela- 
tively brief  time  as  a  result  o€  not  hav- 
ing the  operation,  this  was  her  wish,  and 
as  her  daughter  said  "she  went  peace- 
fully." Surely  such  Is  one  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  all  mortals  in  possession  of  their 
faculties — the  right  to  die  peacefully. 

The  followlnc  United  Press  Interna- 
tional account  of  this  Incident  appeared 
in  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  N  JI.,  of 
Julys.  1971: 
JcDCK'B  Oaon  Lrrs  Womak  Die  PKacxmxT 

MxAsci. — An  elderly  Cuban  woman  who 
begged  her  famUy  not  to  "torttire  me  any 
more"  with  further  surgery  died  "peacefully, 
with  no  pain  at  aU"  Saturday  with  her 
daughter  holding  bar  hand. 

Clrciilt  Court  Judge  David  Popper  had 
ruled  Friday  that  73-year-old  Mrs.  Carmen 
Martinez  could  not  be  forced  to  undergo  the 
transfusions  and  removal  of  her  spleen,  which 
her  doctor  said  was  necessary  to  keep  her 
alive.  The  Judge  said  Dr.  Rolando  Lopez  had 
to  do  his  best  to  keep  her  out  of  pain  and 
alive,  but  did  not  have  to  perform  any  op- 
erations that  would  cause  her  pain. 

As  Loper.  had  predicted,  she  died  less  than 
34  hours  after  the  order  was  Issued.  He  had 
sought  the  court's  guidance  to  detennlne  if 
he  could  be  prosecuted  for  obeying  Mrs. 
Martinez'  wishes  to  stop  the  operation.  In  ef- 
fect helping  her  die. 
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"We  are  aU  very  thankful  to  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Lopez  and  Judge  Popper,"  said  Mrs.  Maria 
Elena  Bemal,  Mrs.  Martinez'  daughter. 

"I  was  there,  holding  her  hand  xintu  the 
last  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Bemal.  "She  went 
peaoefuUy,  with  no  pain  at  all.  It  was  Just 
how  she  said  she  wanted  it." 

Mrs.  Martinez,  suffering  from  a  terminal 
blood  aUment  called  hemolytic  anemia, 
would  have  needed  "cut  down"  transfusions 
requiring  the  opening  of  veins,  and  the  re- 
moval of  her  spleen,  to  stay  alive.  Lopez  said 
the  operations  would  not  have  been  painful, 
but  Mrs.  Martinez  begged  her  family  "don't 
torture  me  any  more." 

She  had  been  a  patient  at  Palm  brings 
General  Hospital  In  Hlaleah  slnoe  BAay  8. 
She  died  at  1 : 30  p.m.  Saturday. 
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STARTLING  IDEA:  HOUSE  CALLS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently held  a  day  of  public  hearings  in 
my  district  on  the  subject  of  health  care 
delivery.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  com- 
plaints I  heard  from  people  concerned 
the  disappearance  of  the  house  calls  by 
doctors. 

The  physicians  resiwnded  that  they 
could  treat  their  patients  better  in  their 
offices  than  in  a  person's  home,  that 
house  calls  were  very  time  consuming 
and  thereby  denied  medical  attention  to 
others  who  could  be  seen  in  the  of&ce 
while  the  doctor  was  on  the  road,  and, 
the  doctors  added,  most  persons  are  not 
too  ill  to  go  see  their  doctor. 

One  physician  told  me  of  an  apocry- 
phal encounter  between  a  doctor  and  a 
plumber  late  one  night  when  a  pipe  burst 
at  the  doctor's  home.  After  the  repairs 
were  finished,  the  plumber  presented  his 
bill  and  the  doctor,  turning  pale,  ex- 
claimed. "$200,  that's  outrageous.  I'm  a 
doctor  and  I  only  charge  $20  for  a  house- 
call."  And  the  plumber  calmly  replied, 
"Yes,  I  know.  I  used  to  charge  $20  for 
house  calls,  too,  when  I  was  a  doctor." 

House  calls  by  doctors  may  not  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  after  all,  however.  It  is 
making  a  p<H>ular  and  apparently  suc- 
cessful revival  in  Los  Angeles,  according 
to  a  report  in  the  National  Observer.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  interest  shown  by  the 
public  in  this  subject,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  the  article  by  Roy  H.  Cop- 
perud  in  the  July  5.  1971,  issue  of  the 
National  Observer,  headlined  "Startling 
Idea:  House  Calls."  It  follows: 

Btaetuno  Idea:  Hottsb  Caixs 
(By  Roy  H.  Coperud) 

It  was  10:45  pjn.  and  Kim  Dlshaw,  needed 
a  doctor.  A  visitor  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Judy 
Prince  here,  Kim  was  far  from  home  In  Sauk 
Rapids,  Minn.,  and  from  her  own  doctor,  Mrs. 
Prince  caUed  her  own  physician. 

He  didn't  come,  but  another  physician 
appeared  at  the  door  within  16  minutes  of 
her  call.  He  found  Kim  acutely  Ul  with  ton- 
slUltls,  administered  penicillin,  and  advised 
the  girl  to  delay  her  rettim  home  for  a  day. 

Clara  Hartley  caUed  for  medical  htip  one 
Sunday  morning  for  her  grandmother,  EUa 
Hartley,  77.  A  doctor  arrived  in  about  30 
minutes  and  administered  an  Injection  that 
reUeved  the  woman's  asthmatic  attack. 


Mrs.  NeU  Patton  lay  dying  of  iUneas  the 
other  night.  Her  daughter-in-law.  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley Patton,  telephoned  for  a  physldan  to 
assist  the  older  woman  in  her  final  moments. 
"The  doctor  was  here  within  half  an  hour," 
Mrs.  Patton  says.  "He  was  very  efllclent  and 
oouldnt  have  been  nicer.  It's  marvelous — 
Just  like  having  the  old-fashioned  house  calls 
again." 

Here  in  Los  Angeles,  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  having  house  calls  again — but  not 
quite  the  old-fashioned  kind,  which  have 
disappeared  in  many  places. 

Doctors  in  the  area  may  subscribe  to  a 
fast-growing  plan  that  guarantees  visits  to 
their  patients'  homes  at  any  time  between 
6  pjn.  and  6  ajn.,  and  34  hours  a  day  on 
week  ends  and  holidays.  Response  to  calls  is 
speeded  by  having  a  doctor  and  some  medi- 
cal equipment  aboard  a  cruising  van.  De- 
mand is  growing  so  ra|»ldly  that  the  service 
soon  WlU  be  offered  34  hours  a  day. 

Known  as  "Physicians  on  Call,"  the  service 
is  offered  by  an  organization  caUad  Health 
Systems,  Inc.,  which  began  by  providing  doc- 
tors to  staff  emergency  rooms  in  ho^Htals. 
Health  Systems  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
now  of  Sztendlcare,  Inc.,  of  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

Since  the  boxise-call  program  began  to> 
come  to  public  notice.  Dr.  Oary  London, 
president  of  Health  Systems,  says  he  has  had 
inquiries  from  doctors  in  a  number  of  other 
cities,  among  them  Atlanta,  Toledo,  San 
Francisco,  Newark,  and  Boaton,  who  are  in- 
terested In  setting  up  similar  aervloas. 

Actually,  slmUar  servloas  are  offered  also 
in  Brooklyn  by  a  newer  company.  Health  De- 
livery Syatems,  which  expanded  in  June  to 
PhUadelphla  and  is  moving  Into  the  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  WaahlngtoQ,  D.C.  areas.  It 
operates  in  New  York  as  the  Doctors'  Aaso- 
ciatlon  and  etsewhere  as  the  Doctors'  Team. 

This  company  is  headed  by  Dr.  David 
Schelnman  of  New  York.  It  doesnt  have  any 
cruUing  medical  vans  as  yet.  but  It  does  offer 
34-hour,  seven-day  house-caU  servloe  on  be- 
half of  subecrlblng  docton.  Erentually, 
spokesmen  say  that  doctors'  Team  plans  to 
offer  to  make  a  doctor's  hospital  rounds  and 
his  calls  at  nursing  homes. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  London  says  the  physi- 
cian on  Call  system  works  this  way: 

A  subecrlblng  doctor  pays  a  fee  of  glOO 
a  month  to  Health  Systems.  Calls  to  him 
during  the  night  and  on  week  ends  and  holi- 
days are  transferred  by  an  answering  service 
to  Health  Systems.  If  a  house  call  is  deemed 
neceasary,  inatructlona  are  radioed  to  a 
cruising  Volkswagen  van  with  some  medi- 
cal equipment  aboard  and  manned  by  a 
driver-attendant  and  a  Health  Systems  doc- 
tor. 

If  the  medical  van,  which  U  cruising  con- 
stantly during  the  night  hours,  is  too  far 
from  a  patient's  home,  another  doctor  in 
Health  Systems'  pool  who  lives  nearby  Is  dis- 
patched in  his  own  car,  but  eventually  plans 
call  for  fielding  other  vans.  Dr.  London  says 
that  five  vans  should  be  enough  to  serve  a 
city  of  this  size  and  that  Interest  in  the  pro- 
gram is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  Health 
Systems  soon  wUl  have  them. 

The  charge  to  the  patient  for  such  a  house 
call  Is  t20,  which  is  paid  to  the  patient's 
personal  doctor.  Fees  for  office  visits  to  doc- 
tors in  the  Loe  Angelee  area  now  range  be- 
tween $8  and  $16.  A  visit  to  a  hospital  emer- 
gency room  or  outpatient  clinic  can  run  from 
tl3  to  M4. 

The  house-call  aervlce  has  been  operating 
In  a  limited  way  for  about  six  years.  But  It 
has  Just  started  expanding.  Dr.  London 
wasn't  satisfied  with  the  way  It  worked  un- 
tU  recently,  and  realsted  much  growth  whUe 
It  was  being  refined. 

KXBICAL     SOCBTT    APPaOVAL 

When  Dr.  London  submitted  the  hoxue- 
caU  service  to  the  Los  Angelee  County  Medi- 
cal Aaaodatlon  for  approval,  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  it  Is  proper  for  a 
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phyilclan  to  sign  oyer  raqMDSibUlty  for  hla 
pkUenta  on  this  tmaU  to  a  doctor  wbo  ta  a 
■tranter  to  him. 

The  ethlca  board  of  the  aHoeiatton  de- 
cided. M7B  Ifartln  Baker,  exeeuttve  director 
of  the  aaaodatton,  that  thU  waa  Indeid  ap- 
propriate, and  that  the  lenrlce  offered  would 
IM  both  highly  deabmble  and  neriaier) 

If  a  doctor  simply  wants  a  night  off  to 
go  to  the  theater  or  attend  a  ball  game,  he 
can  obtain  the  serylce  for  a  fee  of  91  an 
hour,  without  subacrlblng  on  a  regular  basis. 
Where  does  Health  Systems  get  doctors 
who  are  willing  to  put  In  hours  riding 
around  In  a  van  or  Tnw''"tng  a  telejdione  at 
iU  oOloeB?  A  few  years  ago,  they  were  nuietly 
young  hospital  residents  who  were  glad  to 
pick  up  some  extra  money. 

Now  that  residents  are  better  paid,  they 
are  not  so  freely  available.  But  there  are 
other  sources.  Some  are  military  doctors  who 
moonlight  with  permission  of  their  com- 
manding officers.  Others  are  doctors  on  their 
way  Into  or  out  of  military  service.  Still 
others  are  semirettred  doctors. 

A  doctor  In  Health  Systems'  pool  usually 
works  about  one  night  a  week.  For  this,  he 
earns  about  1300,  although  the  amount  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  calls  he  makes.  The 
work  is  considered  much  less  taxing  than  a 
doctor's  ordinary  day. 

All  told,  the  aemce  has  made  about  30,000 
bouse  calls  and  given  100,000  telephone  con- 
sultations. The  nimiber  of  bouse  calls  runs 
to  10  or  13  a  day.  TTiere  are  now  more  than 
100  subscribers,  including  some  large  clinics 
with  numerous  doctors,  and  Health  Systems 
has  a  pool  of  30  doctors  to  man  Its  answer- 
ing faclUUes. 

Do  patients  mind  being  seen  by  someone 
other  than  their  own  doctor?  Dr.  London 
reports  that  most  say  they  are  pleased  Just 
to  be  able  to  get  any  doctor  during  odd 
hours.  Most  subscribing  doctors  send  letters 
to  their  patients  explaining  the  arrange- 
ment. 

OTHxa  axavicn  ormuD 
In  Los  Angeles,  I5r.  London's  Health  Sys- 
tems has  been  providing  a  number  of  other 
medical  services  for  years.  Besides  furnish- 
ing doctors  to  staff  hospital  emergency  rooms, 
the  concern  also  provides  physicians  to  staff 
Industrial  and  private  emergency  clinics  and 
to  give  physical  examinations  for  insurance 
companies.  It  also  functions  as  a  doctors' 
employment  service. 

But  providing  house-call  service  is  per- 
haps its  most  unusual  activity.  Oenerally, 
most  doctors  shun  house  calls  these  days  be- 
cause they  say  if  a  patient  really  is  ill.  he— 
and  the  doctor — should  go  to  a  hospital. 
Fast  ambulance  service  Is  almost  universally 
available  to  bring  patients  in. 

Too,  medicine  has  become  so  complex  that 
doctors  say  they  can't  carry  with  them  all 
the  diagnostic  tools  and  equipment  needed 
for  the  best,  most  effective  care.  And  where 
doctors  are  in  short  supply,  they  dislike 
making  house  calls  during  office  hours  be- 
cause it  means  fewer  patients  are  seen,  and 
they  hate  house  calls  at  night  because  it  Is 
physically  taxing. 

Most  doctors  view  house  calls  as  necessary 
only  for  one  type  of  patient :  those  who  are 
bedfast  and  need  checkups  but  not  hospital 
care. 

Nevertheless,  some  doctors  still  do  make 
house  calls,  especially  pediatricians.  Others 
make  arrangements  to  take  turns  making 
such  caUs  In  behalf  of  each  other.  And,  of 
course,  many  medical  societies  try  to  provide 
emergency  house-call  service. 

Impractical  or  not,  demand  for  house  calls 
lingers,  whether  for  patients'  ego,  con- 
venience, or  comfort. 

House  calls  were  an  accepted  part  of  medi- 
cal practice  a  generation  ago.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  physician  to  come  out  now  that 
it  has  become  a  subject  of  occasionally  bit- 
ter humor — except  for  a  growing  number  of 
Los  Angeles  residents. 
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HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WTsoomnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  development  of  a  workable 
and  effective  occupational  health  and 
safety  program  will  be  successful  only 
through  the  full  cooperation  of  private 
industry,  and  nongovernmental  safety 
and  health  oriented  organizations.  The 
following  article,  by  Howard  Pyle, 
president  of  the  National  Safety  Co»in- 
cil,  summarizes  the  successes  and  failures 
of  past  volimtary  safety  and  health  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Pyle  then  goes  on  to  explain 
the  present  role  of  the  private  sector  in 
promoting  occupational  health  and 
safety.  He  notes  that  it  is  among  the 
small  businesses  that  the  greatest  ef- 
fort will  have  to  be  made  to  maintain 
health  and  safety  protection.  The  second 
article  explains  what  the  small  company 
is  confronted  with  in  providing  health 
and  safety  for  its  employees,  and  how 
such  a  program  can  be  a  complement  to. 
rather  than  competitive  with,  industry's 
goals  of  producticoi,  efficiency  and 
profit. 
The  articles  follow: 
RoLx  or  THx  PaiVATx  SArrrr  Sxcroa 
(By  Howard  Pyle.  President.  National 
Safety  CouncU) 

The  elimination  of  accidents  and  health 
hazards  U  vital  to  employees,  the  public  In- 
terest, and  to  the  business  community.  Ac- 
cidents and  occupational  injuries  produce 
not  only  an  economic  and  social  loss,  but  Im- 
pair Individual  and  group  productivity,  cause 
inefficiency,  and  retard  the  advancement  of 
standards  of  living.  In  principle,  the  volun- 
tary safety  movement,  dedicated  to  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents,  is  American  In  concept, 
and  its  strength  has  long  rested  in  the  volun- 
tary participation  and  active  support  of  all 
who  are  In  a  position  to  achieve  optimum 
safety  performance. 

The  voluntary  safety  movement  in  Amer- 
ica has  proved  itself.  Since  its  beginning  in 
1913.  the  number  of  lives  that  woiUd  other- 
wise have  been  lost  because  of  accidents  ap- 
proaches 1.6  million. 

Now  what  has  happened  In  the  Intervening 
years  In  occupational  safety?  Between  1913 
and  1970.  the  accidental  work  death  rate 
waa  reduced  67  per  cent  whUe  the  gross  na- 
tional product  was  increasing  nine-fold.  So. 
one  might  ask,  why  an  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act?  The  answer  Involvee  a  com- 
bination of  factors. 

First,  the  proponents  of  an  Increased  fed- 
eral presence  In  occupational  safety  and 
health  were  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  employees  did  not  have  the 
protection  of  an  organized  state  occupational 
safety  and  health  program  that  was  equal 
to  the  need. 

Secondly,  the  decade  of  the  ISO's  shows  a 
flattening  out  of  the  progreas  patterns  of 
previous  decades.  Particularly  disturbing  was 
the  fact  that  there  waa  actually  a  slight 
worsening  of  safety  performance  In  many 
Industries. 

Thirdly,  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
may  be  as  many  as  three  million  businesses 
throu^out  the  country  employing  500  or 
leas  people  where  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  maintain  adequate  safety  and  health 
protection. 


Many  or  thoae  comprlalng  the  private 
aafety  community  testified  before  varlotu 
congraMlonal  committees  with  respect  to  the 
then  proposed  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  Such  testimony  provided  slg- 
mfloaot  direction  to  assist  the  Congreas  In 
producing  legislation  that  would  moat  ef- 
fectively supplement  that  which  was  cur- 
rently being  done. 

In  principle,  the  quickest  way  to  sum- 
marlae  the  National  Safety  Council's  basic 
phUoaophy  with  respect  to  safety  legislation 
la  to  r^er  to  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  our  testimony,  which  stated : 

"In  aU  candor  .  .  .  there  U  no  real  substi- 
tute for  the  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary 
safety  movement  for  thoae  who  participate. 
Unfortunately,  not  all  participate." 

The  record  ahows  that  where  there  has 
been  realistic  safety  programming,  injury 
frequency  rates  have  averaged  more  than  70 
per  cent  lower  than  national  rates,  and  se- 
verity rates  more  than  40  per  cent  lower. 
Tlieae  are  the  kinds  of  results  that  can  be 
achieved. 

At  best,  neither  traffic  safety,  nor  occupa- 
tional aafety,  nor  product  safety,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  safety  Is  going  to  be  handed  to 
us  by  legislative  enactment  or  administra- 
tive decree.  Still,  government  can  bring 
about  changes  in  these  areas  of  need  that 
would  be  slow  and  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
by  the  forces  of  the  ▼(Muntary  safety  move- 
ment alone,  or  by  persuasion  alone — espe- 
cially In  the  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  there  has  to  t)e  an  either/or  relation- 
ship between  voluntary  safety  efforts  and 
federal  presence.  Each  must  be  recognized 
for  what  it  can  do  and  for  what  it  cannot  do. 
We  must  recognize  that  even  thoee  now 
achieving  exemplary  safety  performance 
probably  have  not  achieved  full  compliance 
with  all  of  the  standards  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Still, 
It  U  not  likely  that  federally  enforced  reg- 
ulations, as  now  authorized,  will  significantly 
improve  the  injury  experience  of  those  who 
now  have  effective  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. In  general,  these  devotees  of  safety 
go  far  beyond  that  which  U  enforceable. 
While  recognizing  the  value  of  standards, 
there  is  much  more  Involved  in  successful 
safety  programming  than  simply  complying 
with  a  set  of  standards. 

At  beat,  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  promulgated  by  government  can 
only  cover  thoae  things  that  are  enforce- 
able— namely  some  control  of  the  physical 
conditions  and  the  environment.  Enforce- 
able standards  do  not  relate  to  the  man  m 
the  man-machine-environment  system. 
.Standards  simply  do  not  cover  certain  cri- 
teria so  necessary  to  successful  programs — 
such  as  supervisory  training,  selection  of  per- 
sonnel. Job  instruction  training,  analysis  or 
design  of  work  procedures,  nor  can  standards 
relate  to  attitudes,  morale,  and  teamwork. 

On  the  other  hand,  enforced  regulations 
will  move  the  lagvards  from  little  or  no  safety 
to  some  safety,  but  not  to  optimal  safety. 
So  the  new  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  will  move  occupational  safety  and  health 
ahead  for  thoee  who  know  little,  care  little, 
or  do  little  in  the  safety  and  health  arena. 
What  then  is  the  role  of  the  professional 
societies,  associations,  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  the  light  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act? 

It  is  to  intensify  all  efforts  to  provide  the 
expertise  that  will  assist  In  achieving  the 
purpose  of  the  law — better  occui>atlonal 
safety  and  health  performance. 

There  are  three  major  areas  where  the  pri- 
vate safety  community  can  significantly  con- 
tribute to  achieving  the  purpose  of  the  act. 
The  areas  of  concern  are:  the  development 
of  meaningful  standards:  the  development 
and  implementation  of  education  and  train- 
ing programs;  the  development  of  compre- 
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henalve  data  on  accident/ injurlea  and  on  the 
requlrementa  for  occupational  aafety  and 
health  reaaarch  with  particular  emphaals  on 
the  haalth  side. 

The  federal  eatabllahmant,  by  its  own  ad- 
mlaalon,  doea  not  now  possess  X3x«  nvanpower 
and  facilities  required  for  the  development 
of  standards  for  all  Industries,  the  training 
and  education  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  a 
better  safety  performance,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  requlrementa  for  safety  and 
health  research.  Hie  repository  of  a  great 
deal  of  today's  potential  in  these  areas  lies 
within  the  professional  societies  and  asao- 
clatlons,  the  National  Safety  CouncU,  and  In 
the  private  sector. 

Even  though  the  Initial  aet  of  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
sisted of  some  400  pages  of  fine  print,  this 
still  doea  not  nearly  cover  all  of  the  work- 
place exposurea  to  Injiurlea  and  lllneeaes  that 
now  confront  employeea.  Herein  lies  the 
principal  opportunity  for  the  private  safety 
community. 

In  the  next  two  yeara  the  voluntary  safety 
movement,  the  profeaalonal  sodetlea  and  as- 
soclatlona.  the  standards  producing  orga- 
nlzatlona,  and  Industry  In  general  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  whatever  stand - 
arda  may  be  needed  under  the  act.  If  the 
standarda  developed  by  theae  groupe  can  be- 
come national  consensus  standards  within 
that  time  period,  the  results  can  be  highly 
beneficial.  In  effect,  the  private  sector  will 
be  helping  to  determine  the  rules  by  which  It 
will  be  governed  under  the  act  as  well  as 
helping  to  keep  the  administration  of  the  act 
on  the  right  course. 

In  the  area  of  education  and  training,  sig- 
nificant Input  for  the  development  of  cur- 
ricula for  the  education  and  training  of 
safety  professionals  and  para-safety  profes- 
sionals must  come  from  thoae  who  possess 
such  knowledge  and  technical  capabllltiea. 
Again,  a  major  role  for  the  private  safety 
community. 

Where  the  need  for  research  is  the  meet 
urgent,  the  private  safety  community  poe- 
sesses  extensive  knowledge  with  respect  to 
*  the  problems  that  remain  unsolved,  partic- 
ularly where  occupational  health  is  con- 
cerned. The  statute  places  special  emphasis 
on  the  long-term  effects  of  the  work  environ- 
ment on  the  employee's  health.  The  existing 
state  of  the  art  la  not  adeqiiate  to  meet  these 
challengee  now.  This  places  the  private  safety 
community  in  a  position  to  assist  in  upgrad- 
ing the  current  state  of  the  art  by  deacriblng 
the  requirements  for  additional  research  to 
mitigate,  or  eliminate,  existing  and  potential 
health  and  safety  hazards. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  safety  and  health 
movement  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  many 
resoiu-cee  that  are  now  available  through  the 
non-governmental  safety  and  health  oriented 
organizations.  To  meet  growing  needs  the  so- 
cieties and  associations  involved  can  be  relied 
on  to  continue  to  Improve  on  their  capacities 
to  assist  those  who  are  working  for  optimal 
performance.  In  the  proceas  business  man- 
agement can  and  hopefully  will  provide  valu- 
able aaalatance  to  these  profeaalonal  agencies 
by  making  their  technical  specialists  avaU- 
able  In  advisory  roles.  In  this  way  the  busi- 
ness community's  three  prime  concerns  .  .  . 
cost,  performance,  and  time  .  .  .  will  be  as- 
siued  the  consideration  they  must  have  in 
the  development  of  fully  effective  safety  and 
health  programs. 

In  conclusion,  much  of  the  private  sector 
haa  provided  exemplary  leadership  and  per- 
formance with  respect  to  occupational  safety 
and  health  since  the  very  beginning  of  the 
organized  safety  movement.  Obviously,  many 
have  done  exceptionally  well  without  a  fed- 
eral presence.  Unfortunately,  many  have  not. 
It  is  a  certainty  that  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  voluntary  safety 
movement  will  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
Independent  InltUtlve  that  has  characUrlzed 
the  highly  productive  pioneering  that  has 
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bean  done  In  behalf  of  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

In  looking  toward  the  future,  neither  the 
private  sector,  nor  the  profeaalonal  societies 
or  aaaoelatlona,  nor  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cU can  afford  to  limit  occupational  safety  and 
health  ou^uts  only  to  the  requirements  and 
needs  preaerlbed  by  the  federal  establish- 
ment. We  must  continue  to  exceed  the  re- 
qulrementa of  federal  regulation  If  we  are  to 
achieve  optlmiun  safety  performance  In  the 
wo^place. 

PaooaaiciNG  Savrt 

Federal  law  now  demands  management  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  em- 
ployees In  almost  every  business,  large  and 
email. 

For  moat  large  corporations,  this  placea  few 
new  burdens  upon  management.  What  the 
law  now  demands,  theee  companies  have 
long  been  doing,  voluntarily. 

Many  smaller  companies  have  d<Hie  leas 
about  safety.  They  have  allowed  very  real 
handicapa  (lack  of  expertise  in  accident  pre- 
vention, multiple  pressures  on  over-worked 
managers,  limited  capital,  etc.)  to  block  the 
development  of  effective  safety  progranu. 

The  new  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  removed  safety  from  the  category  of  the 
deelrable  but  poatponable  options.  Action 
now  is  a  legal  imperative. 

Compliance  with  the  law  need  not.  In  the 
long  run,  be  a  hardship  to  the  small  com- 
pany. It  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  step  for- 
ward to  greater  productivity  and  profit. 

Herewith  la  a  stcp-by-step  procees  by 
which  the  small  company,  lacking  the  serv- 
ices of  a  full-time  safety  profeaalonal,  can 
plan,  develop,  and  Implement  a  safety  pro- 
gram that  will  comply  with  the  law  and. 
what  Is  far  more  Important,  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  company  and  Its  employees. 

STEP     ONX: 

Setting  policy 

Sixty-five  yeara  ago.  Judge  Elbert  Oary  Is- 
sued a  three-sentence  statement  that  la  a 
landmark  in  the  llteratiire  of  occupational 
safety : 

"The  United  Statea  Steel  Corporation  ex- 
pects its  subsidiary  companies  to  make  every 
effort  practicable  to  prevent  injury  to  Its 
employees.  Expenditures  neceesary  for  such 
purposes  will  be  authorized.  Nothing  which 
will  add  to  the  protection  of  the  workmen 
should  be  neglected." 

This  statement  sets  the  basic  corjxirate 
policy  toward  safety,  aaslgns  responsibility 
to  the  heads  of  subsidiary  companies,  re- 
quires budgetary  support,  and  demands  con- 
tinuing activity. 

Every  company  should  have,  in  writing.  Its 
own  basic  safety  policy.  It  should  be  issued 
by  top  management,  which  alooe  Is  In  a 
position  to  implMnent  a  safety  program  and 
which  bears  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
all  accident  prevention  work. 

Moat  policy  statementa  will  be  longer  than 
Judge  Gary's,  but  they  should  be  as  brief 
Bs  is  consistent  with  clarity.  The  statement 
should  declare  management's  commitment  to 
the  provision  of  aafe  work  and  a  safe  work- 
place. It  should  state,  in  general  temu,  the 
responsibility  of  various  echelons  of  manage- 
ment, supervision,  and  employees. 

Two  things  the  statement  of  policy  ahould 
not  be:  a  detailed  rule  book  or  a  sermon. 

A  round-up  of  company  policy  statements 
Is  contained  In  Management  Pollclea  on  Oc- 
cupational ^ety*  (Data  Sheet  688),  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Safety  OouncU.  A 
study  of  these  statements  will  give  the 
snuiUer  company  management  useful  clues 
for  the  construction  of  Its  own  policy  state- 
ment. 

The  statement  should  be  given  broad  dis- 
tribution to  all  executives,  supervisors,  and 
employees.  Provision  should  be  made  for  Its 
distribution  to  personnel  who  Join  the  com- 
pany after  the  policy's  adoption. 

Once  adopted,  the  statement  of  policy  must 
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be  lived  up  to  scrupulously.  Any  retreat  In 
practice  from  the  fine  words  of  the  state- 
ment will  be  taken  by  employees  as  evidence 
that  management's  will  la  not  where  Its 
mouth   is. 

anv  two: 
Organizing  for  accident  prevention 
Many  varied  steps  muat  be  planned,  exe- 
cuted, and  checked  on  If  the  aafety  policy 
is  to  be  translated  Into  a  program  that  ac- 
tuaUy  prevents  work  injuries.  There  is  hardly 
a  function  of  industrial  life  that  la  not  In- 
volved In  safety  In  some  way. 

It  follows  from  theee  facts  that  responal- 
billty  for  accident  prevention  rests  directly 
on  line  management  at  aU  levels,  from  the 
chief  executive  officer  to  the  humblest  first- 
line  supervisor. 

Large  oonoems  usually  employ  aafety  pro- 
feaslonals  and  frequently  eatablish  safety 
departmenu.  These  profeaalonals  and  de- 
partments, however,  are  almost  always  staff, 
noft  line.  They  exist  to  provide  q>eclallzed 
services  to  make  line  management's  safety 
efforts  more  productive. 

The  small  concern  usiially  must  do  with- 
out a  full-time  safety  profeaalonal.  Such 
ooiioems  will  need  to  provide  an  alternative 
means  of  obtaining  aafety  eervlcee. 

Field  engineers  of  compensation  and  fire 
Inaurance  carriers  are  often  very  helpful, 
particularly  In  spouing  major  hazards  and 
suggesting  remedlea.  Safety  consultants  are 
available  on  a  fee  basis,  and  they  may  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  concerns  that 
cannot  afford  ftUl-tlme  profeaalonals  (for 
a  discussion  on  the  use  of  safety  consultants, 
see  the  January  1971  NSNxwa) . 

Membership  in  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil and  in  state  and  local  safety  organiza- 
tions makes  available  at  minimal  coat  a 
boat  of  services  and  materials  to  support 
both  occupational  and  off-the-Job  safety 
efforts. 

NSC's  services  include  pubUeatlons  rang- 
ing from  the  highly  technical  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  motivational  types.  They  also  In- 
clude training  courses  and  training  mate- 
rials. NSC  Congresses  and  conferenoea  cover 
all  areas  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
In  their  dlscuaalons  and  papers. 

Whatever  sourcea  of  services  are  used, 
some  person  In  management  should  be  as- 
signed the  over-all  coordinating  function 
for  the  aafety  program.  This  comxllnator 
should  be  either  a  highly  plaoed  executive  or 
a  staff  person  reporting  directly  to  such 
a  highly  placed  executive. 

In  a  small  concern,  this  executive  might 
well  be  the  president.  In  a  larger  firm,  be 
might  be  the  chief  c^>eratlng  executive. 

The  point  is  to  involve  top  management 
in  aafety  decision-making  and  to  demon- 
strate to  supervision  and  employees  that 
top  management  Is  truly  concerned  with  ac- 
cident prevention. 

The  coordinating  function  involves  a 
variety  of  actions — establlshnyent  of  work 
rules  and  practices,  Indoctrination  and 
training  of  management  and  supervision, 
procurement  and  disseminMlon  of  materials, 
safety  Inspections,  record  keeping,  direc- 
tion of  safety  committees,  etc. 

However,  the  coordinating  function  cannot 
replace  the  efforts  of  Una  management  and 
supervision. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
requires  the  provision  of  aafe  employment 
and  a  safe  place  of  employment.  Clearly, 
theae  two  goals  can  be  achieved  only  by 
the  exercise  of  forceful  and  IntelUgant  lead- 
ership at  all  levels  of  management. 

Thla  leadership  for  safety  Is  not  some- 
thing separate  from  the  other  leadership 
functions  of  management.  Efficiency,  pro- 
ductivity, and  safety  are  not  competitive  but 
interacting   drlvea. 

Plant,  equipment,  proceaies.  and  work 
metboda  are  precisely  thoae  things  that  man- 
agement exists  to  control.  The  training,  in- 
doctrination, direction,  and  disciplining  at 
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•mploTMa  «re  at  tb«  bMtrt  of  the  maxmtt- 
mtnt  rote. 

Uns  sauMcsmant  muat  tM  glvan  the 
phyateel  meettt.  the  kziov-hov,  end  the 
motlre  to  do  the  eArety  leaderahlp  Job. 

Phyaleal  nteuia  IneluCto:  *  weU-buUt,  well- 
deetgned  work  place,  with  adequate  epaoe, 
Ucht.  reBtUatloa.  fire  proteetlon,  and  ezlta: 
maelilnafT,  malertala,  and  prooeaeea  ae  In- 
trlniteaUy  aafe  ae  poaiable  and  wtU  guarded 
when  Mfety  cannot  be  built  in;  peteonal 
prateetlve  equipment  (gogglee,  eafety  ahoea, 
reeplratoes,  ete.)  for  uae  whan  haaaxda  ean- 
not  be  daalgned  out  or  ooapletaly  guarded; 
poet  aaeldent  aide,  ecoh  aa  fin  fighting,  med- 
ical, first  aid,  and  rtaeue  equipment.  Kot 
leaat  among  the  pbyatoal  meene  are  doUara — 
the  budgeting  of  reaaonable  expendlturaa 
for  safety  and  loes  control. 

Know-how  can  be  supplied  to  managsment 
through  ootalde  uoufees.  In-plant  eounee, 
puhUeaHlons,  lectures,  confer- 
iinngTSssss,  and  the  advice  of  ooa- 
snltants  and  suppliers. 

ICotlTattan  ot  managsment  can  be  sup- 
plied only  by  top  management.  All  echrtons 
of  management  and  superrMon  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  top  management  Is  tnUy 
tntetested  in  safety  and  will  reward  good 
safety  performance.  Pious  piatltudee  will  not 
aoeompUsh  this.  Middle  and  lower  manage- 
ment leeras  what  the  front  olBoe  wants  fram 
the  steady  fiow  of  rewards,  praise,  rebukes, 
and  deetstons  on  the  deployment  of  doUara 
and  manpower  that  lastie  from  top  manage- 
ment. Some  oompanlee  are  making  thetr 
poaltlon  dear  to  managen  by  charging  aod- 
dott  costs  to  units. 

A  definite  role  should  be  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals and  units  whoee  work  cuts  acroes 
hnes.  Snglneertng,  oalnte- 
honsekeeplng,  punahaalng,  tndnlag, 
medical,  peraonnel,  and  security  managers 
are  ooosplouous  examples  of  ezecutlres  whoee 
support  must  be  enlisted  In  the  safety  effort. 

Safety  eommitteee  have  been  found  use- 
ful In  many  companies.  Tbeee  committees 
are  found  in  serersl  different  forms,  such 
aa: 

Top  maaagement  ooonsnlttees.  compoeed  of 
department  heads  and  specialists: 

Supervisors'  eommitteee,  compoeed  of  all 
or  some  unit  heads: 

Smplcyees'  committees  with  ^>polnted  or 
elected  members  cboeen  to  give  repreeenta- 
tlon  to  various  \mlts  in  the  work  force — 
membership  is  luually  rotated  to  broaden 
participation: 

Labor-management  committees  to  bring 
together  key  management  and  union  people. 

The  form  the  committee  or  committees 
will  take  in  a  particular  concern  will  depend 
upon  many  factors.  In  any  case,  committees 
should  be  seen  ss  auxiliaries  to,  not  subsU- 
tutee  for,  management  leadership  oC  the 
safety  program. 


Achieving  and  maintaining  lafe  worMng 
eondition* 

It  Is  more  effective  to  build  safety  Into  a 
work  place  than  to  add  it  after  the  place  ex- 
ists. If  new  space  is  to  be  built  or  old  space 
Is  to  be  substantially  remodelled,  manage- 
ment has  a  great  opportunity  to  advance 
safety  through  Intelligent  planning.  The  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  NaUonal  Plre  Protection 
Association  contains  a  wealth  of  material  to 
guide  planners  to  build  for  maximum  safety 
from  losaea  In  fires  and  other  disasters. 

Ventilation  and  lighting  should  be  con- 
sidered carefully,  bearing  in  mind  the  use 
to  which  the  space  will  be  put.  Plumbing 
and  Mectrical  codee  are  available  (and  Uw 
In  many  communltlee). 

Wise  layout  of  both  the  Interior  and  the 
grounds  of  the  plant  will  minimize  hasards 
and  promote  the  free  flow  of  personnel,  ma- 
terials, and  products. 

Procees  and  machinery  <houId  be  reviewed 
to  determine  if  they  are  Introducing  unneow- 
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sary  hasarda  and  whether  they  can  be  iso- 
lated or  guarded  to  minimise  necessary 
expoeurea. 

In  aU  thia  planning,  the  intersata  of  safety 
and  of  effidancy  go  hand-ln-hand.  What  pro- 
motes one  almost  always  promotes  the  other. 

Whether  ornot  it  is  poeslUe  to  build  safety 
into  a  work  place,  the  taak  of  keeping  It  safe 
Is  a  oontlniiing  one  calling  for  conadentloua 
inspection,  maintenance,  houaekeeplng.  and 
improvement. 

Primary  reeponslblllty  for  an  area  will  rest 
with  the  manager  or  supervisor  in  charge. 
But  be  wiU  need  the  supportive  efforts  of 
the  safety  coordinator,  malntenanoe  and 
houaekeeplng  crews,  security  peraonnel,  the 
engineering  staff,  and  so  on. 

Some  haaarda  call  for  inspection  with  so- 
phisticated instruments — oolae.  toxic  mate- 
rials, and  flammable  gases  and  vapors  are 
examples. 

But  other  hasanla  can  be  spotted  by  sim- 
ple visual  checka— <cr  example,  bad  flooring, 
defecttve  stairs.  Utter,  slipping  haaaids, 
blocked  aisles,  and  removed  guards. 

Maintenance  man,  watchman,  etc.,  can  be 
very  useful  Informal  inspectors  If  they  know 
their  comments  are  welcomed  and  appreci- 
ated. 

Changae  in  prooesees  and  machinery  should 
be  made  with  attention  to  their  effect  tipon 
safety.  New  materials  may  Introduce  new 
toxic  and  fiammabUlty  problems.  Mew  proc- 
eeeee  may  alter  the  traflic  fiow  through  the 
plant  of  personnel  and  material,  and  they 
may  also  Introduce  new  nolae  and  guarding 
problema.  A  good  rule  of  thumb  is  to  insist 
that  safety,  not  increaeed  haaard,  be  a  by- 
product of  every  major  change  In  the  work 
place. 

mar  voim: 
Safety  training 

Though  outside  organisations  provide  a 
variety  of  safety  training,  most  such  train- 
ing la  done  in  the  plant  by  plant  personnel. 
Some  In-plant  training  is  systematic  ahd 
structured — NBC's  Key  Man  Training  Pro- 
gram is  an  example.  But  moat  in-plant  train- 
ing is  Informal  and  closely  Job-related. 

■mployee  training  should  begm  the  first 
day  on  the  ]ob.  Whether  or  not  a  formal  class 
for  new  eng;>loy«es  Is  held,  each  new  worker 
should  be  told  the  general  safety  niles  of  the 
plant  and  the  specific  safety  requirements 
of  his  own  task.  It  Is  not  enough  to  tell 
him — foremen  must  cheek  up  to  be  sure 
safety  instruction  is  understood  and  followed. 
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Keeping  and  uetng  accident  records 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
requlrea  all  employers  to  »»«■.«  r»«-^in  records 
of  all  Injuries  causing  death,  loat  time,  or 
transfer,  and  thoee  that  require  oMdlcal  at- 
tention. Summariee  of  theee  caasa  must  be 
posted  where  employees  can  read  them.  Se- 
lected firms,  chosen  to  form  a  sample,  will 
be  required  to  report  theae  sununarles  to 
the  U.S.  iMtxx  Department. 

Safety-minded  concerns  have  for  many 
years  kept  accident  records  for  their  own  uee 
and  to  provide  general  work-Injury  data  on 
an  industry  and  national  basis.  American 
National  Standard  Z-16.1  is  an  established 
system  for  reporting  work  Injuriee,  and  it 
has  been  widely  used  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
notably  by  those  reporting  to  NSC  and  the 
U.S.  Labor  Department.  It  counts  only  In- 
juries that  result  in  death,  permanent  Im- 
pairment, or  lost  time. 

Other  systems  stress  oosts  and  causes  of 
accidents — some  cover  incidents  that  do  not 
produce  Injury. 

The  federal  system  Is  now  required,  but 
many  employers  may  find  it  useful  to  use 
other  systeme  as  well. 

Accident  records  carefully  kept  provide 
useful  indications  of  progress  and  shortcom- 
ings to  guide  thoee  who  direct  the  com- 
pany's safety  program.  Uae  of  the  Z-10.1  sys- 


tem permits  ready  comparison  of  the  ooa- 
oem's  record  with  the  record  of  its  industry. 
However,  in  smaU  jMants,  the  number  of 
lost-time  casee  may  be  too  small  to  permit 
ussfxil  comparisons.  Some  system  counting 
more  minor  cases  Is  more  revealing  and  help- 
ful for  such  concerns. 


Providing  medical  and  first  aid  service 

Ftow  small  concerns  can  employ  a  full- 
time  physician.  Many  cannot  employ  even 
a  fxill-time  nurse.  But  some  arrangement 
must  be  made  to  provide  medical  and  first- 
aid  service.  Various  methods  of  arranging 
for  part-time  eer vices  of  physicians  are  used. 

Unfortunately,  such  arrangements  usu- 
ally limit  the  physician's  role  to  the  han- 
dling of  emergency  cases  and,  in  some  cases, 
pre-employment  physical  examinations. 

Medical  participation  In  the  prevention  of 
injurtea  Is  most  desirable.  The  medical  pro- 
fessional, who  U  also  knowledgeable  of  In- 
dustrial life  and  plant  conditions,  can  be 
a  valuable  reeource  to  management  In  eval- 
uating health  hasards  in  the  workplace. 

The  need  for  examinations,  both  pre-em- 
ployment and  In  aeiilce  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  obvious.  Such  examinations  not 
only  offer  protection  against  unwarranted 
compensation  claims,  but  also  (and  this  Is 
even  more  important)  guide  dedalons  on 
placement  and  protective  meaauree  In  ways 
that  prevent  injuriee  or  keep  them  minor. 

In  this  preventive  field,  the  work  of  In- 
dustrial hyglenlsts  as  ccmsultants  can  be 
most  useful. 

In  the  abeence  of  full-time  doctors  and 
nurses  the  need  for  trained  first  aid  peraon- 
aal  Is  magnified.  Such  organisations  as  the 
American  Bed  Croaa  offer  courees  In  first 
aid,  and  selected  employeee  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  them. 

A  fint  aid  program  calls  for  proper  equip- 
ment and  orpuilaatlon  to  assure  that  aid  can 
be  given  promptly  (and  mtetllgently)  in 
emergency  situations.  Definite  understand- 
ings of  the  responathlllty  and  limitations  of 
first  aid  personnM  should  be  worked  out  In 
consultation  with  a  pfayileian. 


Mottvattng  the  employees 

All  technical  and  scientific  means  to  pre- 
vent work  Injuries  wlU  fall  unless  rank-and- 
file  employeee  are  peisiiaded  to  cooperate  in 
the  program. 

This  fact  does  not  dlmlnUth  management's 
responslbUlty:  on  the  contrary.  It  increaaes 
It.  Management  can  sometimes  hire  special- 
ists to  solve  technical  problems.  But  no  one 
except  management  can  lead  people. 

Leadership  in  safety  Involves  several  Is- 
sues: 

Employeee  must  be  Informed  of  safety 
rules  and  safe  work  practlcee: 

Employees  must  be  given  clear  and  simple 
reasons  for  these  rules  and  practices,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  employees'  self-intereet 
in  adherence  to  them: 

Executives  and  supervlsmv  should  set  an 
example  by  faithful  observance  of  the  rules 
and  practlcee; 

Supervision  should  follow  up  Instruction 
by  frequent  contacts  with  employees  and. 
through  persuasion  and  discipline,  insist 
upon  employee  obeervance; 

Safety  should  be  made  lively  and  interest- 
ing through  the  uae  of  posters,  pamphlets, 
demonstiatlons,  films,  exhibits,  etc.  NSC,  in- 
surance oompanlee.  and  safety  equipment 
suppliers  are  good  sources  for  ready-made 
materials  in  great  variety; 

A  number  of  oompanlee  use  various  types 
of  incentive  programs  and  contests  to  stimu- 
late and  bold  safety  interest.  Outings,  awards 
in  cash  or  merchandise,  plaques  and  ban- 
ners, and  recognition  of  individuals  and 
tmita  are  examplee  of  devices  used  to  provide 
extra  incentives; 

To  encourage  the  use  of  personal  protec- 
tive equipment,  management  should  make 
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good  equipment  easily  available  in  as  much 
variety  aa  poeslble.  Allowing  the  employee 
choice  in  matters  of  taste  and  comfort  will 
Incresse  acceptance  of  the  equipment. 

There  is  no  set  pattern  as  to  whom  should 
pay  for  this  equipment.  Sometimes  the  com- 
pany pays;  sometlmee  the  employee  doee; 
sometlmee  they  share  the  cost.  Clear  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  on  the  value  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  equipment. 
TO  axnc  vr  .  .  . 

Federal  law  now  demands  that  even  the 
smalleat  ooncem  embark  on  a  safety  pro- 
gram. 

Responsibility  for  thia  program  lies  with 
top  management. 

Every  echelon  of  the  work  fqroe  is  directly 
involved  in  the  safety  effort. 

Safety  efforts,  properly  carried  out,  are 
supportive  of  productivity,  efficiency,  and 
profit. 

The  anall  concern  can  find  great  help  In 
planning  and  executing  its  program  from 
safety  organizations  and  other  outside 
agendea. 


A  CHURCH  ERRS  IN  POLITICS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PurifSTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOXraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penzuylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  growing  concern  that 
I  have  noted  the  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  U.S.  churches,  and  this 
includes  most  denominations,  to  project 
their  organisation,  their  clergy  and  their 
membership — too  often  without  notice — 
into  complex  international  political  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  article  entitled  "A  Church  Errs  in 
Politics"  which  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Son  of  Jime  27,  1971,  by  the  na- 
tionally known  columnist  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrlck. 

Being  a  Presbsrterian  myself,  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  that  the  Presby- 
terian Church  should  be  placed  on  record 
as  having  cast  its  15,000  shares  of  Oulf 
Oil  Corp.  stock  at  the  recent  corporate 
stockholders'  annual  meeting,  for  the 
election  to  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
major  UjS.  corporation.  Angela  Davis, 
a  self-avowed  Communist,  and  two 
Communist-supported  African  guerrilla 
leaders.  Certainly  our  Presbyterian 
Church  memben  oppose  this  action  by 
an  overwhelming  majorl^.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  received  no  such  notice  as  a 
member,  and  no  officer  of  any  Presby- 
terian congregation  to  my  knowledge, 
was  given  adequate  knowledge  or  notice. 

Surely  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  cazmot  sincerely 
believe  that  such  an  outrageous  action 
is  the  prefer  exercise  of  the  stewardship 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  oontributloiis  of  its  mem- 
bers for  religious  purposes.  In  so  casting 
the  votes  of  the  shares  owned  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  this  body  of  the 
church,  or  Its  officers,  cast  the  votes  of 
these  God-fearing  and  loyal  members 
against,  and  I  repeat  against  f ^ow  Gtod- 
fearing  honorable  candidates  for  direc- 
tor— most  or  all  of  whom  are  Chrlstigiu. 
Instead  the  votes  were  cast  for  known 
and  self -avowed  athdits.  to  be  directors, 


to  govern  the  policies  of  this  fine  U.S. 
coriwration  during  the  current  year, 
whose  moral  precepts  and  beliefs  are 
exactly  contnur  to  the  principles  and 
adopted  laws  and  tenets  governing  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  No  wonder  all  over 
the  United  States.  Presbyterian  congre- 
gaticus.  their  officers,  and  members  are 
raising  strong  protest.  No  wonder  con- 
tributors falter  and  contributions  and 
even  church  membership  in  many  areas 
declines. 

I  wish  at  some  point  the  churches 
would  begin  to  pay  attention  to  church 
business  and  getting  us  all  to  heaven 
instead  of  getting  us  to  the  positicui  of, 
if  not  building  violent  revolution,  at  least 
supporting  it. 

There  are  peaceful  means,  but  they 
take  time.  If  we  will  simply  have  patience 
these  problems  can  be  worked  out. 

The  wars  of  this  world,  in  my  opinion, 
are  so  often  caused  by  noble  people  who 
want  instant  solutions. 

A  Chuxcr  Esaa  zn  Pourxca 
(By  Jamss  J.  Kllpairlck) 

More  than  180  years  have  passed  slnoe 
Edmunrt  Btirke  put  the  final  touchee  on  his 
"ReOectiona  on  the  Revolution  In  nance." 
Burke  was  prompted  to  his  labors  by  a  ser- 
mon delivered  in  London  by  a  political  theo- 
logian of  his  time.  What  would  Burke  say  of 
certain  Preabyterians  in  America  today? 

One  advancee  on  the  t<^lc  with  eome  trep- 
idation. In  all  matters  of  faith,  morals  and 
doctrine,  the  Presbyterian  view  Is  surely  the 
buslneea  of  Presbyterians  only.  But  I  remark 
the  fearful  upheaval  that  ahook  my  own 
Episcopal  Church  a  few  years  ago  when  our 
own  leaders  began  playing  footsie  with  black 
extortioners,  and  I  note  the  formal  expres- 
sions of  outrage  by  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions in  Tacoma  and  Anchorage  three  weeks 
ago;  and  I  Judge  these  matters  of  soooe  pub- 
Uc  interest. 

Burke's  point,  in  his  denunciation  of  Dr. 
Roger  Price,  was  that  "politics  and  the  pul- 
let are  terms  that  have  little  agreement."  It 
Is  a  point  that  merits  renewed  consldsratton 
in  our  own  time. 

April  37  of  this  year,  the  Oulf  OU  Corpora- 
tion held  its  annual  mt»r\ng  m  Atlanta.  I 
mlaaed  the  story.  It  wasn't  until  this  week, 
when  a  copy  of  Oulf'a  annual  report  turned 
up  in  the  grist,  that  I  learned  of  the  remark- 
able effort  undertaken  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  through  its  Southern  Africa 
Task  Force,  to  paddle  a  boat  in  poUUcal 
waters. 

The  United  Preebyterlan  Church  through 
its  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mlwalfins  and 
Relations,  hcdds  some  16,000  shares  of  Oulf. 
On  ApxU  37,  church  spokesmen  appeared  at 
the  company's  annual  meeting  In  support  of 
four  prc^MSitlons  they  had  managed  to  get 
on  the  agenda  and  they  voted  their  stock  in 
behalf  of  six  candidates  whom  they  nominat- 
ed for  the  board  of  directors. 

The  four  proposltloos  were  dliveted  against 
OulTs  investment  in  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Angola  and  Moaambtque.  The  Pres- 
byterian candidates  for  the  board  are  of 
special  Interest.  They  Included,  among  oth- 
ers, Agostlnho  Neto,  Amilcar  Cabral,  and 
Angela  Davis. 

Neto  Is  leader  of  the  Popular  Liberation 
Movement  for  Angola  (MFLA).  Cabral  la 
spokesman  for  the  Party  of  Independence 
for  Guinea.  Miss  Davis,  a  self-avowed  Com- 
munist, is  the  black  activist  now  under  in- 
dictment in  California  for  complicity  in  mur- 
der. (In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
resoluUotis  of  protest  in  Taooma  and  An- 
chorage were  provoked  by  the  denomina- 
tional oontributlon  of  $10,000  to  Angela 
Davis'  defense  fund,  out  of  the  church's  spe- 
cial Emergency  Fund  for  Legal  Aid.) 


In  addition  to  supporting  Neto,  Cabral  and 
Miss  Davis  for  election  to  Gulf's  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  Presbyterian  group  also  propoeed 
a  study  committee  that  would  Include  a  rep- 
resenutlve  of  the  Mocambique  Liberation 
Front  known  as  Frellmo.  The  four  chiirch- 
sponsored  reeolutlons  were  defeated  over- 
whelmingly. Their  six  candldatee  got  no- 
where: Miss  DavU  polled  16.489  votee. 

Persons  who  have  visited  GulTs  Cablnda 
operation  In  Angola  know  at  first  hand  the 
immense  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the 
African  natives  there.  Itte  oompany's  en- 
lightened and  humane  program,  in  terms 
of  Jobe,  Income,  medical  care  and  education, 
needa  no  defense.  The  Portuguese  provinces 
are  wholly  multi-racial — In  effect,  non-racial. 
There  Is  nothing  of  apartheid  to  be  seen. 

More  to  the  pomt,  by  climbing  into  a  po- 
UUcal bed  with  the  MPLA  and  FTellmo,  theee 
Preebyterlan  innocents  lend  the  reputation 
and  respectability  of  their  great  denomina- 
tion to  terrorist  gan^  that  are  trained,  armed 
and  equipped  by  the  Communists.  What  has 
this  to  do  with  the  church?  Let  me  go  back 
to  Burke. 

"The  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  civil  gov- 
emmeot,"  he  wrote,  "fMaa  as  UtUe  as  that  of 
religion  by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Thoee 
who  quit  their  proper  character,  to  **ri"~T 
what  doee  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
they  leafve,  and  of  the  character  they  aaeucne. 
Whcdly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  meddling  and  inexperi- 
enced In  all  Its  affairs,  they  have  nothing  of 
politics  but  the  passions  they  excite.  Surely 
the  church  is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce 
ou^t  to  be  allowed  to  the  dlssentlons  and 
anlmoaltlee  of  mankind." 

James  J.  Kilpatrlck's  subsequent  letter 
to  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  which 
published  the  article,  making  a  minor 
correction  of  fact  on  procedure  is  below. 
This  does  not  change  the  fact  of  the 
vote  of  the  shares  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  Mr.  Kilpatrlck  and  I  both 

question. 

Lsrraa  to  EnrroBa 


(By  Jamea  J.  BUlpatrick) 

8n:  In  a  recent  column,  I  dealt  critically 
with  what  seemed  to  me  the  p<Hitlcal  activ- 
ism of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  op- 
posing the  Investment  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  in 
Portugueee  AXrioa.  Through  Ite  Ostisiilsston 
on  Ecumenical  Miaaiona  and  BalaUons,  and 
more  particularly  through  ita  task  force  on 
Southern  Africa,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
took  part  in  Ouirs  Annual  Msetlng  in  At- 
lanta, and  there  argued  for  certain  reeolu- 
tlons and  supported  certain  candidates  for 
election  to  Ouirs  board  of  directors. 

I  erred  In  one  particular.  I  wrote  that 
Preebyterlan  spokesmen  voted  their  stock  In 
behalf  of  0  candidates  "whom  they  nom- 
inated" for  the  board.  I  identified  these  3 
candidates  as  Angela  Davis,  Agostlnho  Neto 
and  Amllnar  Cabral.  I  now  am  advised  that 
while  the  Presbyterian  group  supported  theee 
candldatee  after  they  had  been  nominated 
from  the  fioor  by  others,  and  cast  their  vot- 
ing sharee  for  them,  they  did  not  In  fact  make 
the  nominations.  They  were  prepared  to  offer 
in  nomination  the  namee  of  6  outstanding 
Preabyterians  aa  an  ezpraaslon  of  protect  and 
dissent,  but  decided  sgalnst  this. 

Mlnutee  of  the  Annual  Meeting  show  that 
Miss  DktU  was  nominated  by  David  MMan, 
holding  the  proxy  of  Martin  Levy.  Mr.  Neto 
was  nominated  by  Barbara  Bamea,  holdlhg 
the  proxy  of  Nancy  Freehafar.  Mr.  Cabral  was 
w«wit«Mt^ii  by  Richard  Leonard,  hearing  the 
proxy  of  William  Waterman,  Jr.  So  far  aa  I 
know,  none  of  tbaaa  penons  is  idtntlflad 
with  the  Preehytertan  group. 

I  regret  the  error  of  tact,  and  stand  on  the 
main  thrust  of  my  column. 

Jamb  J.  Kiltai 
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CHILDHOOD    LKAD     P0I80KINa-a^ 
NATIONWIDE  EPIDEMIC        ^ 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RTAN 

or  mw  Tone 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVSB 

Tneidav,  Jutv  13.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  silent  eiri- 
deznlc  Is  sweeidng  acroas  the  face  of  our 
Nation's  dtlea,  afflictinc  thouaands  of 
small  children.  Its  toll  Is  taken  by  means 
of  blindness,  cerebral  palsy,  klcbiey  im- 
pairment, braia  damage,  and  deatb.  This 
epidemic  is  lead-based  paint  polaoDinff. 

This  disease  poisons  some  400,000 
children  annually.  It  is  estimated  that 
18.000  ol  these  youngsters  require  treat- 
ment. Three  thousand,  two  hundred  in- 
cur moderate  to  serere  brain  damage, 
and  800  are  so  sererely  brain  damaged 
that  they  require  care  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uves. 

For  another  300  children  there  la  no 
future  at  all — not  even  the  vegetable-like 
ezlsteswes  of  an  institution  for  the  hope- 
lessly brain  damaged.  These  200  children 
wiBdle. 

Childhood  lead  poteming  is  not  the  ex- 
clusive blight  of  New  York  City.  Nor  is 
it  evoi  confined  Just  to  the  cities  of  the 
Northeast.  It  is  a  national  problem. 

Unfortunately,  many  cities  do  not  have 
programs  to  screen  young  children  for 
lead-baaed  paint  poisaning.  Many  of 
theae  cities— such  as  Milwaukee— have 
pegged  much  of  their  planning  to  eradi- 
cate this  disease  on  the  project  ol  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government,  sup- 
port which  will  not  be  forthcoming  un- 
less the  Congress  recogniaes  the  total 
Inadequacy  of  the  administration's  be- 
lated request  for  a  mere  $2  million  to 
fund  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
F>revention  Act,  Public  Law  01-865. 

J(dm  Owen,  executive  producer  in 
charge  of  public  affairs  for  Milwaukee 
public  television  channels  10  and  38,  has 
authored  a  column,  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  8.  detail- 
ing the  inexeusaUe  apathy  of  the  ad- 
ministration tn  dealing  with  this  totally 
preventable  disease.  I  commend  this  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[FtoBx  tb*  lIUwaukM  Journal.  July  8.  1071] 
Ov%  APATRT  Orwa.  Iaab  Poisoiniro  la 

AJR>     ImXCDBAMLX 


It  U  easy  to  abare  the  cynicism  of  the 
llsaffectad  when  you  examine  carefully  bow 
(be  goremmental  procaaa  really  worka — or 
put  more  aptly,  doeant  work.  Wen  meaning 
leglalatlon  pamd  by  OongreM  beoomet  little 
more  than  empty  promlaaa  unleas  the  presi- 
dent and  bla  department  beads  are  wining 
to  fond  the  new  programs. 

A  caae  In  point  is  the  nnf  crtnnate  history 
3f  the  recently  paaaed  lead  polaonlng  bin. 

On  Jan.  14,  President  Nlzon  signed  PubUc 
Law  Dl-889.  the  "Lead  Baaed  Paint  Polaonlng 
Prevention  Act'  leglalatlon  repreeentlng 
what  many  hoped  Would  mark  the  beginning 
ot  a  national  ccomiltment  to  eradicate  a  dis- 
ease that  affects  untold  thousands  of  poor 
cblldren. 

New  federal  studies  have  documented  the 
effects  of  automobile  .exhausts  on  inner  city 
children,  but  this  bill  was  designed  to  deal 
solely  with  the  lead  poisoning  eauaad  by 
the  Ingestion  of  peeling  paint  and  plaster 
ttam.  defeerterattng  houaei  in  the  slums  of 
our  cttlss. 


Two-TSAa  asruai  FnrAiiT 

PasBSge  of  the  blU  rllmavad  a  two  year 
effort  by  a  handful  of  ennoained  fKinniese 
man  led  by  Sap.  WUUam  Byao  of  New  Tack 
and  Sen.  Bdward  Kaaaady  of  lAanehuaaMa. 
The  bm  authorlaed  the  O^wrtmsat  oC 
Health.  Kdueatlon  and  Wtif are  toapand  more 
than  WO  mflUon  over  a  two  year  period  to 
underwrtto  tke  basic  provlstons  of  the  act: 
Importaatty,  to  assist  looal  »nmxwm.rrK\*t^  in 
the  davaioiHiwnt  of  oomynfaensl**  soreanli^ 
and  treatmant  prograiaa. 

But  none  of  the  money  has  actually  baen 
approprUtad  by  HXW  for  flsoal  1B71.  ascplta 
repeated  requests  for  funding  from  Ryan, 
Kennedy  and  others.  HKW  has  said  It  will 
budget  n  million  in  10T3  for  lead  polaonlng. 
but  that  is  leas  than  it  coats  New  Tork  City 
alooa  to  nnanoe  Ita  axkttng  program,  uid 
S38  mlUlon  less  than  the  $80  mllUon  orlgl- 
nally  authorised. 

BAS  smsLijui  vBKaAi.  Finns 

It  U  especially  dlshaartaaing  when  you 
reaUw  that  dUaa  like  MUwmukec,  without 
screening  programs,  have  pegged  much  ot 
their  planning  on  the  proapect  of  support 
from  the  federal  gOTemment.  An  HXW  offi- 
cial admits  they  have  already  received  re- 
quests for  lead  poisoning  grants  toUUng  weU 
over  960  million. 

Meanwhile,  the  dangerous  summer  months 
are  upon  us  when  mora  than  00%  at  the  lead 
poisoning  takea  place.  Two  hundred  children 
between  1  azMl  8  will  die  from  lead  poison- 
ing, mora  thaa  400,000  will  suffer  lead  poison- 
ing or  be  on  the  verge  of  It,  and  at  least 
0,000  to  8,000  chUdren  will  become  mentaUy 
retarded  fKm  what  experta  call  a  totally 
preventable  disease. 

JCven  those  sUtlatles  dont  tell  the  whole 
story.  We  have  no  way  of  determining  how 
many  educational  fallursa  In  our  schools  can 
be  explained  partlaUy  by  defldencles  cauaed 
by  lead  polaonlng. 

MOaX    FBXVAXXItT   TRAM    POLIO    WAS 

Journalist  Jack  Newtteld  reported  recently 
that  "expert  teatlmony  presented  In  congres- 
sional hearings  has  Indicated  that  lead  paint 
f)olsonlng  la  more  prevalent  than  the  polio 
problem  before  the  advent  of  the  Balk  vac- 
cine and  that  It  leavea  more  children  perma- 
nently Impaired  than  did  Oerman  »T>«^iyi 
prior  to  the  extensive  measles  vaccination." 

No  wonder  the  poor,  who  have  exclusive 
rights  to  lead  poisoning,  arent  very  excited 
about  the  environmentalists'  concern  with 
saving  the  bald  eagle.  Lead  polaonlng  should 
be  a  major  environmental  Issue,  but  It  Isn't. 

Seoloi^  Dr.  Rene  Duboe  puts  it  more 
forcefully:  "If  we  do  not  act  on  this  problem, 
then  I  believe  that  our  society  Is  Intellec- 
tually and  morally  dishonest  In  talking  about 
Improving  social  conditions.  If  we.  with  all 
our  technological  means,  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  effort  to  eliminate  lead  poisoning, 
then  our  society  deserves  all  the  disasters 
that  have  been  forecast  for  It." 


ADVERTISINO  OF  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALlFOKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuadav,  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  prohibits 
the  broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  because  I  feel  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  will  be  a 
deteiTeBt  to  alcoholism  in  the  country. 

Statistics  show  more  clearly  each  year 
that  alcoholism  is  Increasing,  and  I  am 


convinced  that  the  barring  of  advertis- 
ing of  alcoholic  beverages  on  radio  and 
TV  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction— 
certainly  insofar  as  the  inflnT>rtny  of 
ChUdren  through  these  media  is  con- 
cerned. We  always  have  the  hope  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  help  adult  alcoholics 
through  rdiabiUtation  programs;  how- 
ever, it  is  also  important  that  we  pre- 
vent such  habits  from  forming,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  will,  I  feel,  pre- 
elude  hi  many  instances  the  desire  of 
children  to  experience  what  advertise- 
ments of  alcoholic  beverages  c^n  so 
glowingly  describe. 


HOW  WILL  LOCKHEED  GET  FROM 
103  TO  OVER  400? 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  FSHNSILVAWIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday.  July  12.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  document  that  has 
been  consistently  and  illegally  withheld 
from  the  Congress.  This  document,  bear- 
ing an  illegitimate  security  classification, 
is  a  study  made  tn  May  1970  by  the  Ofliee 
of  Systems  Analysis  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  Dtfense  which  concludes 
that  Lockheed  has  to  seU  at  least  390 
L-lOll's  before  they  can  break  even  on 
the  program— not  195-205  as  Lockheed 
is  curreatly  telling  the  Congms.  This,  I 
must  emphasiae,  is  twice  as  many  plaaies 
as  LodEheed  is  estimating.  In  addition, 
the  DOD  study  estimates  that  if  Lock- 
heed sells  as  many  as  252  planes  they 
will  still  lose  $535  milllan — more  than 
twice  the  net  worth  of  the  corporation. 
At  the  present  time  Lockheed  is  claim- 
ing 103  firm  orders,  yet  after  analysis  of 
Lockheed's  agreements  with  the  airlines 
these  turn  out  to  be  very  tentative  or- 
ders. Tliey  are  not  firm  at  all. 

The  gut  question  is,  of  course,  how 
does  Lockheed  get  to  over  400  from  1037 

Considering  the  market,  the  dismal 
profit,  credit,  and  the  overcapcudty  pros- 
pects of  the  airlines  and  the  added  cost 
of  the  L-1011  after  the  Rolls-Royce  af- 
fair and  the  substantial  delay  in  the  pro- 
gram— the  chances  of  selling  over  400 
planes  or  even  vproaehing  a  viable  pro- 
gram have  become  as  efferveBcent  as  the 
clouds  aver  Burbank. 

Where  does  this  Lockheed  break-even 
estimate  stand  in  the  series  of  illegltl- 
nmte  estimates  that  they  have  used  to 
consistently  mislead  the  Congress  on 
such  programs  as  the  C-5A.  the  SRAM, 
and  the  Cheyenne  helict^iter?  Their  fig- 
leaf  of  crediUli^  has  been  swept  away 
revealing  the  naked  truth. 

The  risk  the  Government  runs  in  los- 
ing its  nearly  4300  million  turns  in  large 
part  CD  how  well  the  L-1011  will  sell  axKl, 
in  particular,  the  prospects  for  achieving 
its  break-even  point  in  1^-1011  sales. 
There  is  great  risk  that  even  with  the 
guarantee  that  Lockheed  will  be  forced 
Into  bankruptcy,  and  that  the  Oorem- 
ment  wUl  have  to  attunpt  to  redeem  Its 
guarantee.  The  apparent  •acnrity  pro- 
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vlded  by  the  present  bailout  bill  falls  far 
short  of  givliLg  the  Oovemment  the  pro- 
tection that  appears  on  the  surface. 

In  other  words,  with  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  at  stake  in 
this  decision,  the  administration  has  been 
withholding  its  independent  analysis  of 
the  break-even  point  while  relying  on 
Lockheed's  own  forecasts.  Break-even 
points  estimated  by  Lockheed  itself  for 
the  L-1011  have  ranged  from  184  to  350 — 
depending  on  the  audience  and  the  cir- 
cumstances. This  should  be  repugnant  to 
the  Congress. 

Is  the  administration  dealing  in  good 
faith  with  the  Congress  on  this  matter? 

The  Pentagon  as  partner  in  this  enter- 
prise, is  guilty  of  withholding  vital  infor- 
mation from  the  Congress  for  over  14 
months. 

For  over  8  months — since  I  first  be- 
came informed  that  this  important  study 
had  been  made — I  have  attempted  to  ob- 
tain the  document  and  have  been  re- 
fused. As  recently  as  last  month.  Secre- 
tary Packard  refused  to  make  the  study 
available  to  the  Senate  Banlcing  Com- 
mittee. During  the  hearings  Packard  did 
allude  to  the  study  and  admitted  to  a 
break-even  point  at  somewhere  in  ex- 
cess of  300  planes.  While  not  being  pre- 
cise, his  figures  were  at  least  50  percent 
higher  than  those  given  out  by  Loclcheed 
and  its  friends  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Now  it  comes  to  light  why  Secretary 
Packard  was  somewhat  vague.  Some- 
where in  excess  of  300  turns  out  to  be 
390 — almost  400  planes  and  100  percent 
more  than  Lockheed  and  the  Treasury 
Department  have  stated.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  tills  analysis  was  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
over  a  year  ago.  In  the  interim,  with  the 
Rolls  Royce  bankruptcy  and  with  pro- 
gram stretchout  costs  are  bound  to  have 
increased  and  the  break-even  point 
pushed  even  higher — well  over  400 
planes. 

Locicheed  has  complained  that  the 
study  is  an  approximation  and  that  it  is 
over  a  year  old.  In  that  respect,  they  are 
correct.  It  appears  that  we  must  have  a 
new  and  current  appraisal  before  we  are 
asked  to  decide  on  the  matter.  If  the 
break-even  point  has  crept  up  to  well 
over  400  planes  as  I  suspect  it  has,  then 
we  in  Congress  ought  to  avoid  backing 
this  loan  to  Lockheed  liecause  the  cor- 
poration does  not  stand  a  snowball's 
chance  in  hell  of  selling  four  to  five  hun- 
dred L-1011 '5. 

In  this  regard  consider  the  following 
facts  that  are  the  result  of  some  excel- 
lent research  done  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff: 

THE    IIARKCT    POR    WIDE-BODIED    JETS 

Lockheed's  estimate  for  the  L-1011 
DC-10  market  for  the  10-year  period  is 
nearly  62  percent  greater  than  the  CAB's 
or  that  of  a  joint  DOT-FAA  report. 

American  Airlines,  one  of  the  largest 
customers,  has  an  estimate  nearly  as 
conservative  as  the  CAB's.  The  Lockheed 
forecast  is  56  percent  higher.  A  dis- 
crepancy of  500  aircraft — less  than  the 
total  divergence  of  the  various  esti- 
mates— implies  a  gross  revenue  discrep- 
ancy on  the  order  of  $10  billion.  Yet  it  is 
on  such  forecasts  as  these  that  the  cal- 
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culatlans  of  the  Government's  risk  has 
been  based. 
AOLiNE   psorrr   and   pinancial.   posmoN 

The  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America  forecast  a  1971  pre-tax  loss 
of  $192  million  for  the  12  major  air- 
lines based  on  certain  optimistic  goals, 
which,  if  not  attained  the  deficit  could 
be  much  higher.  They  are  forecasting  a 
$279  million  pre-tax  loss  in  1972.  This 
dismal  earnings  picture  adversely  affects 
the  airlines  ability  to  borrow.  This,  of 
course,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  airlines  to  arrange  necessary  fi- 
nancing for  the  acquisition  of  additional 
aircraft  for  the  next  several  years.  And 
it  is  during  this  period — by  1974 — ^that 
the  earnings  of  Lockheed  are  presumed 
to  be  enough  to  repay  at  least  the  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed portion  of  the  loan 
and — by  1976 — that  Lockheed  estimates 
that  it  will  break  even  on  the  L-1011. 
KzcEss  cAPAcrrr 

In  reply  to  a  committee  inquiry,  Amer- 
ican Airlines  said : 

The  present  delivery  schedule  for  B-747'8, 
DC-10'8  and  L-1011 's  to  U.S.  Carriers  .  .  .  was 
in  large  measure  established  between  three 
and  four  years  ago  and  was  based  on  traffic 
projections  which  were  more  optimistic  than 
thoee  currently  being  made.  Unless  there  Is 
a  significant  Increase  In  domestic  traffic  over 
that  currently  projected,  there  will  be  a 
need  for  a  postponement  of  aircraft  deliv- 
eries .  .  .  American  has  amended  Its  agree- 
ment with  McDonnell-Douglas  by  reschedul- 
ing the  first  fifteen  of  Its  option  aircraft  to 
later  delivery  positions  and  by  cancelling  the 
remaining  ten  of  Its  options. 

The  CAB  reported  that  simiUar  action 
has  been  taken  by  other  major  domestic 
airlines: 

Eastern  ordered  four  747's  but  decided 
to  sell  them  to  TWA  on  delivery. 

National  Airlines  will  not  exercise  six 
of  eight  DC-10  options. 

United  Airlines  will  defer  delivery  of 
six  747's  originally  scheduled  for  this 
year.  Two  will  be  delivered  next  year  and 
four  in  1973.  In  addition.  United  has  can- 
celed eight  of  the  30  firm  purchase 
orders  it  has  for  DC-lO's  sind  has  failed 
to  exercise  15  of  the  30  DC-10  options. 

Including  American  Airlines,  this  adds 
up  to  cancellation  of  12  of  34  firm  pur- 
chase orders  and  the  expiration  of  31  of 
63  options  for  wide-bodied  jets. 

As  a  result  of  narrow  overoptimistic 
projections,  Boeing  747's  were  maldng 
transcontinental  flights  last  winter  with 
as  few  as  12  people  aboard  a  plane  with 
a  capacity  of  well  over  300,  and  Trans- 
Atlantic  flights  lieing  made  with  as  few  as 
36  people  aboard. 

WHEXX  IS  BHKAK  EVXN7 

A  recent  Joint  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— NASA  report  stated : 

The  economic  situation  of  the  airlines  and 
the  existing  over  capacity  In  passenger  seats 
make  It  questionable  whether  any  of  these 
programs  (wlde-bodled  trl-Jets)  will  break- 
even for  some  time  to  come. 

When  it  launched  its  L-1011  program, 
Lockheed  reportedly  estimated  "break- 
even" at  between  250  to  300  aircraft. 

However,  when  McDonnell-Douglas  got 
the  jump  on  them  in  sales  Lockheed  arbi- 
trarily cut  the  price  of  the  planes  thus 
pushing  the  break-even  point  up  to  350. 

According  to  the  staff  study,  Lockheed 
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later  reduced  the  break-even  figure  to 
220  after  it  announced  it  was  seeking  a 
Government  loan  guarantee. 

According  to  Secretary  Connally,  Lock- 
heed will  not  break  even  at  220  aircraft. 

Apparently  Lockheed  had  still  another 
break-even  estimate  for  the  consortium 
of  24  banks. 

A  confidential  memorandum  dated 
February  10.  1970.  from  Gunther  E.  A. 
Fritze,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  (one  of 
the  24  lending  insUtutions) .  to  William 
H.  Raye.  Jr.,  a  senior  Vice  President  in 
the  bank,  reads  in  part: 

The  company's  L-1011  airbus  program 
seems  to  be  on  schedule.  Sales  so  far  are  107 
first  buy  and  74  second  buy,  totaling  181,  with 
a  breakeven  of  IM  (a  figure  never  publicly 
annoiinced  by  Lockheed).  Additional  sales 
have  recently  been  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment since  the  airlines  are  not  too  eager  nor 
are  they  In  a  position  to  make  additional  pur- 
chase agreements  at  this  time. 

First  National  of  Boston  apparently  be- 
came less  confident  of  Lockheed's  projec- 
tions the  following  month.  In  another 
memorandum,  dated  March  24,  1970, 
from  Fritze  to  Raye,  it  is  asserted: 

If  Congressional  action  is  favoreble,  the 
company  would  still  not  be  out  of  the  woods. 

This  scenario  of  deception  and  obfus- 
cation  hardly  generates  the  Itind  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Congress  needs  in  order 
to  risk  nearly  $300  million  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money. 

There  is  one  further  point  I  would 
like  to  make  regarding  the  DOD  Systems 
Analysis  Study.  Before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  Daniel  Haughton,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lockheed,  claimed 
complete  iimocence  of  the  impending 
banitruptcy  of  Rolls-Royce,  the  builder 
of  the  engines  for  the  L-1011.  According 
to  Mr.  Haughton  the  bankruptcy  of  Rolls- 
Royce  in  December  1970  caught  him 
completely  by  surprise — he  had  received 
no  prior  warning,  claiming  that  their 
collapse  is  the  only  resison  Lockheed 
is  asking  help  from  the  Government. 

However,  9  months  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  systems  analysis  study  om- 
inously warned  that: 

Rolls  Royce  might  experience  an  overrun 
of  about  $500  million — on  a  $924  million 
contract  for  351  ship  sets. 

That  is  over  100-percent  overrun — 
which  is  a  whopper  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  paying  for  it. 

The  study's  covering  memorandum 
clearly  indicated  that  systems  analysis 
people  had  detailed  discussions  with 
Lockheed's  L-1011  program  managers." 
Therefore,  Lockheed  was  forewarned  and 
may  have  been  able  to  take  Bomt  reme- 
dial acticHi  at  that  time.  The  president 
of  a  large  aerospace  corporation  told  me 
and  a  congressional  committee  that  if 
top  Lockheed  management  did  not  know 
about  the  Rolls-Royce  financial  situation 
long  before  the  bankruptcy,  a  number  of 
top  people  should  have  been  fired  on 
the  spot.  It  is  the  responsibiUty  of  a 
prime  contractor  to  have  a  good  and  cur- 
rent fix  on  the  condition  of  its  subcon- 
tractors. This  is  either  a  case  of  lack  of 
candor  or  gross  mismanagement. 

Just  another  point  in  this  sordid 
affair. 
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Attached  is  a  copy  of  Cbe  systtma 
analysis  study. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Ricoko  some  extraneous 
material.  For  over  2  months  now  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  staff 
has  been  studying  the  issues  involved  in 
the  Lockheed  affair.  The  resulting  study 
is  well-documented  and  Is  the  best  anal- 
ysis to  date  and  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
including  only  the  summary  and  the 
appendixes  of  that  study : 
Civn.  AExoKAtmcs  BOAmo  Rxfobts  to  Con- 
GKzas,  PiacAi.  Tkak  1870 

KUMMAMY 

LiOckb«ed  Aircraft  Corporation  U  facing 
a  crlaU  so  severe  aa  to  threaten  Its  survival. 
Like  a  number  of  other  large  firms,  it  Is  find- 
ing difficulty  In  coping  with  the  combination 
of  the  recession,  Inflation  and  structural 
shuts  in  demand  for  military  and  other 
goods  and  services.  It  is  feared  that  bank- 
ruptcy or  reorganization  of  such  corpora- 
tions will  create  additional  unemployment. 
Impose  financial  losses  on  stockholders  and 
creditors,  and  have  general  adverse  economic 
effects  ranging  from  lower  business  confi- 
dence to  additional  pressures  on  the  Inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar. 

The  spteclflc  problems  of  Lockheed  derive 
from  a  series  of  major  overruns  and  disas- 
trous losses  on  military  projects  and  the 
abrupt  abrogation  of  Its  vital  contract  with 
Rolls-Royce  for  production  of  the  huge  RB- 
211  engine  for  Lockheed's  Trijet  aircraft,  the 
L-1011.  Being  already  deeply  in  debt,  these 
events  have  forced  Lockheed  to  the  verge  of 
corporate  collapse. 

A  comiplex  tentative  new  plan  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Lockheed,  its  airline  customers, 
the  British  Government  and  Rolls-Royce, 
and  the  consortium  of  banks  that  has  al- 
ready loaned  ^400  million  to  the  corporation 
Among  the  key  features  of  this  tentative 
agreement  are  provision  for  the  airline  cus- 
tomers to  advance  another  $100  million  to 
Lockheed,  for  the  banks  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $250  mlUion  line  of  credit,  and  for 
the  government  to  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  that  principal  amount  and  the  Interest 
on  it- 

H  R.  8432  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  such  a  guarantee  and 
the  Administration  is  supporting  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

This  report  addresses  a  number  of  key 
questions:  Who  wants  the  guarantee  and 
why?  What  are  the  possible  costs  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  providing  the  guarantee?  Is  It 
possible  to  predict  such  costs  with  any  con- 
fidence? On  the  other  hand,  what  are  the 
possible  disadvantages  to  the  nation  of  not 
providing  the  guarantee?  And,  finally,  ques- 
tions of  alternatives  and  general  policy  are 
addressed. 

It  appears  clear  that  it  is  basically  the 
British  Government  that  is  insisting  on  the 
guarantee.  The  arguments  the  banks  present 
for  the  guarantee  are  not  altogether  persua- 
sive. Looking  at  the  technical  and  legal  terms 
of  the  tentative  agreement  with  the  gov- 
erimient  and  the  conditions  in  H.R.  8432,  the 
banks  and  their  stockholders  appear  to  be 
worse  off  with  the  guarantee  than  without 
it.  The  airlines,  although  not  insisting  on  the 
guarantee,  are  suoportlng  it.  After  analyzing 
the  available  record.  It  apoears  that  the  ulti- 
mate rationale  for  Instslng  on  the  guaran- 
tee is  the  belief  that  once  the  government 
has  committed  Itself  to  support  Lockheed  and 
the  L-1011  program,  it  will  be  Imoossble  for 
the  government  to  resist  the  pressures  to 
provide  additional  support  as  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  make  the  program  work. 

There  is  substantial  risk  of  default — other- 
wise there  would  be  no  need  for  the  guaran- 
tee.   According    to   Secretary   Connally.    the 
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new  loan,  under  the  guarantee,  will  provide 
only  $100  million  marg'n  over  Lockheed's 
peak  caab  requirement.  Inadequate  salea  of 
the  L-1011,  failure  to  keep  corporate  ooets 
under  strict  control,  or  insufficient  new  de- 
fense contracts  could  wipe  out  that  margin, 
which  la  equal  only  to  about  two  weeks' 
exnenditurea  by  Lockheed. 

The  pro«p«cts  for  adequate  L-1011  salea  are 
marginal  and  uncertain. 

Aerospace  companies  typically  find  keeping 
coats  under  control  difficult.  Lockheed's  union 
agreements  oome  up  for  renegotiation  In 
July.  An  increase  of  only  about  6  percent  in 
the  earnings  of  Its  present  employees  would 
wipe  out  the  entire  $100  million  margin. 

Without  special  favorable  treatment  by  the 
Ctovemment,  the  prospect  of  Lockheed's 
obtaining  enough  new  defense  contracts  are 
poor.  Lockheed's  forecast  defense  revenues 
include  estimates  of  over  $1.6  billion  in 
entirely  new  defense  business  and  the  Admin- 
istration believes  the  estimates  may  be  high 
by  30  percent. 

There  Is  no  reliable  way  to  judge  the  risk 
to  the  government.  In  recent  years  Lockheed 
has  repeatedly  changed  its  forecasts  and  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  achieve  forecast  resiolts. 
Forecasts  by  government  and  industrial  ex- 
perts differ  by  up  to  75  percent  In  estimating 
the  market  for  wide-bodied  Jets  during  the 
•70's. 

Break-even  levels  predicted  by  Lockheed 
itself  for  the  L-lOU  have  ranged  from  184  to 
350.  Other  manufacturers  have  had  similar 
problems.  Early  estimates  of  the  break -even 
level  have  typically  been  overly  optimistic. 

Further,  all  of  the  forecasts  for  every  aspect 
of  aviation  are  made  especially  uncertain  and 
probably  have  an  upward  bias  because  of 
recent  developments  In  air  travel  markets. 
Total  air  travel,  having  risen  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  15  percent  a  year  through  most 
of  the  'eO's,  has  been  essentially  stable  in  the 
last  two  years.  When  and  whether  It  will 
recover  anything  like  its  earlier  growth  rate 
is  highly  problematical. 

Thus,  despite  its  best  estimates,  there  are 
great  risks  that  Lockheed  will  be  forced  to 
default,  and  that  the  ftoverrment  will  there- 
fore have  to  try  to  redeem  its  guarantee.  In 
that  event,  the  government's  total  exposure 
will  probably  be  close  to  $300  million. 

At  the  same  time  the  apparent  security 
provided  by  H.R.  8432  falls  far  short  of  giving 
the  government  the  protection  that  appears 
on  the  surface.  The  validity  of  the  statutory 
protections  is  in  doubt  and  the  agreement 
with  the  banks  is  apparently  only  tentative. 

The  government  has  more  at  stake  than 
$300  million  Since  the  success  of  the  Lock- 
heed loan  depends  upon  new  military  con- 
tracts, the  Government  will  obviously  be 
under  enormous  pressure,  should  the  need 
arise,  to  provide  Lockheed  with  contracts 
under  highly  preferential  treatment,  which 
will  both  raise  the  cost  to  the  government 
and  discriminate  against  Lockheed's  com- 
petitors. 

The  subsidized  support  of  the  L-lOll  will 
reduce  the  prospects  of  profitable  operation 
by  Boeing  and  especially  by  McDonnell- 
Douglas.  If  the  market  for  transport  air- 
craft is  not  large  enough  for  all  the  present 
manufacturers  without  subsidization,  then 
support  of  the  L-1011  program  may  not  only 
set  a  precedent  for.  but  may  contribute  to. 
demands  for  future  subsidization  of  the 
other  aircraft  manufacturers. 

The  proposed  guarantee  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  government  aids  to  Lockheed  In 
addition  to  covering  overruns  on  the  C-5A 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  estimated  to  be 
in  excess  of  $2  billion,  the  government  has 
provided  other  assistance  since  the  first  of 
1971,  which,  together  with  the  loan  guaran- 
tee, could  amount  to  a  total  cost  of  as  much 
as  $3  billion. 

If  the  costs  and  risks  of  providing  the 
guarantee  are  substantial,  what  are  those 
of  not  providing  it?  What  are  the  risks  for 
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Lockheed?  For  Its  employees?  For  Lockheed's 
subcontractors  and  customers?  For  defense? 

Although  the  basic  problem  facing  Lock- 
heed and  the  aerospace  industry  runs  much 
deeper  than  the  simple  question  of  financial 
guarantees,  if  the  guarantee  is  not  forth- 
coming, it  seems  clear  that  any  of  the  part- 
ners in  the  L-1011  program — the  British, 
the  banks,  or  the  airlines — could  force  Lock- 
heed into  reorganization.  However,  all  of 
them  have  major  motives  for  not  exercising 
that  option  even  if  the  government  withholds 
its  guarantee.  For  the  banks  to  do  so  would 
jeopardize  the  $400  mUllon  they  have  al- 
ready advanced  to  Lockheed  and  some  In- 
determinate large  number  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  same  institutions  have  loaned 
to  Lockheed  subcontractors  and  to  its  air- 
line clients.  SimUarly,  should  the  British 
Government  persist  in  its  present  abroga- 
tion of  the  Lockheed-Rolls-Royce  contract, 
it  would  force  a  significant  loss  of  jobs  in 
Rolls-Royce  (with  no  obvious  Immediate  al- 
ternatives) and  would  shatter  not  only  the 
confidence  essential  for  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world  aircraft  industry  but  would 
disrupt  its  only  consistently  good  performer 
in  the  whole  aircraft  area.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Rolls-Royce  engine  is  reputed  to  be  an 
extremely  good  one  with  enough  growth  po- 
tential to  promise  the  British  a  long-term 
opportunity  to  remain  a  factor  in  the  world 
aircraft  industry. 

The  airline  contractors,  particularly  TWA, 
Eastern  and  Delta,  would  collectively  lose 
about  $250  million  themselves  should  they 
force  the  termination  of  the  program. 

Consequently,  the  threat,  especially  by  the 
British  and  the  banks,  to  force  the  demise  of 
the  L-1011  may  be  based  either  on  a  belief 
that  the  L-1011  is  not  as  good  as  the  advo- 
cates of  the  loan  guarantee  say  it  la.  that 
there  is  some  information  available  to  them 
that  has  not  been  put  Into  the  public  rec- 
ord by  them,  or,  alternatively,  that  they  are 
essentially  playing  a  game  of  chicken  with 
the  taxpayers  and  will  continue  the  program 
with  or  without  the  guarantee. 

If  the  U.S.  guarantee  is  not  provided,  the 
British  or  the  banks,  or  conceivably  the  air- 
lines, oould  force  Lockheed  Into  a  reorgani- 
zation. Should  Lockheed  be  forced  into  re- 
organization, its  stockholders  woiUd  almost 
certainly  lose  the  fuU  value  of  their  present 
investment,  but  that  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  private  enterprise  system:  and  whereas 
stockholders  now  stand  to  take  a  substantial 
loss,  they  have  had  an  opportunity  in  the 
past  20  years  to  make  capital  gains  of  as 
much  as  seven  times  their  original  invest- 
ment. The  banks,  the  subcontractors  and  the 
unsecured  creditors  holding  $125  million  in 
subordinate  debentures  would  all  stand  to 
suffer  losses. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  reorganization  the 
profitable  programs,  and  particularly  the  de- 
fense programs,  would  presumably  continue. 
The  defense  programs  currently  under  con- 
tract would,  according  to  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard,  continue  without  serious 
disruption. 

Employment  is  of  course  one  of  the  key 
problems.  If  the  L-1011  program  is  not  good 
enough  to  survive  corporate  reorganization, 
then  the  loss  of  the  16,000  Jobs  presently 
held  in  Lockheed  and  its  subcontractors  by 
individuals  working  on  that  program  seems 
virtually  certain.  But  In  terms  of  the  major 
labor  markets  Involved,  the  loss  of  those  Jobs, 
even  if  there  were  no  offsetting  changes, 
would  add  lees  than  4/10  of  1  percent  to  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  affected  labor 
market  areas. 

More  Important,  If  the  L-1011  program 
were  terminated,  airline  customers  would 
shift,  at  least  In  large  part,  to  the  DC-10. 
and  the  engines  for  the  DC-10  are  built  not 
in  Britain  but  by  General  Electric  In  the 
United  States,  so  that  for  every  DC-10  pur- 
chase to  replace  a  cancelled  out  L-lOll,  sev- 
eral hundred  man  years  of  additional  em- 
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ployment  opfmrtunltlea  would  be  created 
In  the  United  States.  The  major  unemploy- 
ment impact  would  be  felt  in  Britain,  and, 
on  balance,  the  cancellation  of  the  L-1011 
program  might  actually  stimulate  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States. 

Thus,  It  appears  that  the  risks  and  costs 
to  the  government  of  guaranteeing  the  Lock- 
heed loctn  are  substantial.  While  the  risks 
and  costs  of  not  doing  so  are  by  no  means 
negligible,  they  are  far  less  than  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  guarantee  have  suggested  and 
indeed  the  direct  employment  consequences 
for  American  labor  may  be  favonible. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  If  the  United 
States  Oovemment  withholds  the  guarantee 
and.  If  subaequently,  Lockheed  is  forced  Into 
reorganisation,  then  It  will  not  be  the  gov- 
ernment that  has  forced  Lockheed  Into  re- 
organlzatiOQ.  It  will  be  the  banks  or  the 
British  by  defaulting  on  the  RB.211  contract. 
Conceivably,  It  might  be  the  airlines  de- 
ciding that  the  L-1011  U  not  good  enough  to 
Justify  the  risks  Involved  In  staying  with  the 
program.  Further,  the  loan  guarantee  itself 
may  not  be  adequate  to  stistaln  Lockheed. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives  avail- 
able to  the  government  for  protecting  the 
people  involved  and  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives available  to  Lockheed.  For  example, 
for  the  same  size  guaranatee  the  govern- 
ment could  underwrite  a  $20,000  loan  to 
each  of  the  present  employees  of  the  Lock- 
heed California  company.  It  could  under- 
write $250  million  worth  of  housing  loans, 
probably  creating  more  Jobs  and  directly 
contributing  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
housing  shortage.  Further,  recently  enacted 
and  proposed  legislation  offer  opportunities 
for  direct  aid  to  displaced  workers.  The 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  the  vetoed 
Employment  Manpower  Act  of  1070  and  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  all  are 
designed  for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  Lockheed  has  the  option  of 
petitioning  for  a  Federal  reorganisation  to 
keep  Its  vital  operations  fimctlonlng  or  of 
selling  off  one  of  its  subsidiaries  or  one  of 
its  component  corporations.  Although  these 
latter  alternatives  obviously  are  not  certain 
to  be  successful,  they  may  justify  serious 
exploration. 

The  basic  Issue  raised  by  the  proposed 
guarantee  is  its  effect  on  the  proviate  en- 
terprise system  and  economic  efficiency. 
Indemnifying  management  and  lenders  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  miscalcula- 
tions is  fundamentally  Inconsistent  with 
the  private  enterprise  economy.  The  failure 
of  business  enterprises  Is  essential  to  In- 
creasing productivity  and  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  And,  If  it  becomes  established 
practice  for  the  government  to  salvage  big 
business  whenever  it  gets  Into  financial  dif- 
ficulty, both  the  dynamism  of  the  economy 
and  the  prospects  of  small  buslneas  wUl 
be  Jeopardized. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  rapid  and 
disruptive  change,  the  basic  touchstone  of 
Federal  policy  should  be  whether  it  in- 
creases flexibility  In  the  economy  or  con- 
tributes to  further  rigidity.  The  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971  reduces 
flexibility. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  priori- 
ties. Inter-clty  Uansportatlon  and  especial- 
ly aviation  have  been  heavily  subsidized  for 
the  past  25  years.  It  may  be  time  not  to  con- 
tinue the  subsidization  of  aviation  but  to 
encourage  the  shift  of  resources  Into  other 
areas  so  aa  to  achieve  both  a  better  bal- 
anced transportation  system  and  to  permit 
the  support  of  badly  needed  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  no  way 
of  supporting  public  services  or  facilities, 
loaiu  to  small  buslneas  or  to  public  bodies. 

The  bill  provides  no  guarantee  of  repay- 
ment to  the  three  U.S.  airlines  who  will 
have  committed  over  $300  mlUlon  to  the 
L-1011  program.  This  Is  one-fourth  to  one- 
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third  of  the  airlines  total  equity,  while  the 
banks'  exposure  is  a  n'tn'mai  fraction  of 
their  equity. 
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Flnancim.    iNSTrronoNs    Extending    Lnres 

or  CaXDIT  AND  iDXNTrrT  OF  Pkssons  Nxco- 

TiATiNG  Loans 

$400  Million  Unsecured  Revolving  Term 
Credit,  Dated  as  of  May  1.  1969. 

24  Banks  Participating. 

While  Lockheed  management  was  fully 
informed,  the  officers  primarily  concerned 
with  negotiations  were:  Frank  L.  Fraln, 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer;  Roy  A.  Ander- 
son, Assistant  Treasurer;  W.  Neal  Brown, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 


Name  of  bank  and  negotiatint 
offic«t(s) 


Ptmnt 
of  par- 
ticipation 


Amount  of 
commitmant 


Bank  of  Amirica  National  Trust 
and  Satrinp  Asaociatiofl;  Ron- 
ald G.  Ross,  Vict  prMidairt; 
Omd  M.  Sdinsklewind.  vies 
prnidant;  John  D.  Cawley,  as- 
sisantvlc*  prwidant... 7. SO 

Tht  Bank  of  California  National 
AiaeclttMn:  EdMrd  B.  Linsin, 
wnior  vie*  prwident;  L  Donald 
Damito,  Vic*  pmidant;  Hu- 
barlG.  Slt>k*lY,  vie*  prtsidtnt....         1.25 

Btnken  Truit  Co. ;  Fred  J.  Leary, 
Jr..  tanior  vie*  prtsidtnt;  Ktn- 
ntdy  Randall,  Jr.,  first  vie* 
prtsidtnt 7.50 

Tht  Chts*  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.; 
James  P.  MHctMll.  vict  prtsi- 
dtnt; Harry  E.  Colwtll  III,  sec- 
ond viot  prtsidtnt 7.S0 

Chtoiical  Bank;  Howard  W.  McCall, 
Jr.,  prtsidtnt:  R.  K.  UBhmd,  tl, 
tueutiv*  vie*  prtsidtnt;  RotMrt 
Van  Bertn,  stnier  vict  prtsidtnt; 
David  i-i^n,  assistant  vie* 
prtsidtnt 5.00 

Th*  Cmnns  $  Southtm  National 
B**k;HtrbtrtJ.  Dieiuon, 
titortivt  vict  prtsidtnt;  Bryct 
H.  Ntwman,  vict  prtsidtnt .50 

Contintntal  Illinois  National  Bank 
$  Trust  Co.  of  Chicafo; 
Robtft  C  Sohr,  stnior  vie* 
prtsidtnt:  Jamts  P,  Johnson, 
vie*  prtsidtnt:  Gtrald  K.  Btn- 
man,  vict  prtsidtnt;  Gtorft  '. 
Ktnwn,  Viet  prtsidtnt 5.75 

Crocktr-Citinns  National  Bank; 
W.  0.  Lindstrom,  stnior  vict 
prtsidtnt:  E.  Gilhtrt  Elltnbtrttr, 
vict  prtsidtnt  ...  3, 75 

Th*  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta; 
Jack  A.  Dtmpsty,  vie*  president; 
Olivsr  G.  Erwin,  assistant  vie* 
prtsidtnt .50 

Tht  Fint  National  Bank  of  Boston; 
Wllliai*  H.  Ray*,  Jr.,  stnior  vie* 
prtsidwit;  W.  Latimer  Gray,  Jr., 
vie*  prtsidtnt 3.75 

Tht  First  National  Btnk  of  Chicaio: 
Milton  C.  Haast,  vie*  prtsidtnt; 
Ziad  H.  Idilby,  assistant  eashitr; 
Richard  L  Thomas J.75 

First  National  City  Bank;  Roy  H. 
Dichtnon.  stnior  vict  prtsidtnt; 
WiHitffl  W.  R.  MaptI,  vict  prtsi- 
dtnt; Frtdtricfc  W.  BratHty,  Jr.. 
Viet  prtsidtnt;  Robtft  T.  Jacobs, 
tssisbnt  Viet  prtsidtnt 7.50 

Th*  Fulton  Nttionil  Bank  of 
Atlanta;  Jack  Burton,  vict 
prtsidtnt .25 

Girard  Trust  Bank;  Gtoflrty  0. 
Finlay,  vict  prtsidtnt :  Jam**  F. 
Fttnty,  J r   vie*  prtsidtnt 2.00 

Irvini  Trust  Co.;  William  F. 
Klausinf,  vict  prtsidtnt;  Thomas 
G.  Patton,  assistant  vict 
prtsidtnt 3.75 

Manufacturtrs  Hanovtr  Tryst  Co.; 
John  F.  McGillicttddy,  s*nior  vie* 
prtsidtnt  Charles  E.  Woodruff, 
txtcutivt  vict  prtsidtnt:  Gtrard 
J.  Crtaffltr,  v«t  prtsidtnt 7,50 

Mtllon  National  Bank  (Trust  Co.; 
Ralph  B.Gilpttrick.Jr.,victpr*si- 
d*nt 5.75 

Morpn  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
Yorli;  DeWitI  Peterfcin,  Jr..  extc- 
utivt  vice  prtsidtnt;  S.  Phtlps 
Montfomtry,  vict  prtsidtnt;  Al- 
lan F.  Mun  re,  Aatisttnt  vict  prtsi- 
dtnt         7.50 

Tht  PKific  Nitional  Bank  of  Stat- 
tlt;  I  Paul  W.  Kitt-),  prtsidtnt 25 

Th*  Philadelphia  National  Bank; 
Cbttttr  I.  Warren,  Jr.,  vie*  prtsi- 
dent:  James  A  Bennett,  assistant 
Vic*  pr*tid*nt 2.00 


Nam*  ot  bank  and  ne|Dtiatlnf 
offic«i(s) 


Parttnt 

of  par- 

ticipatian 


Affloon!  of 
oommitRMnt 


S*curity  Pacific  National  Bank;  Wil- 
liam E.  Si*i*l,  Vic*  chairman  of 
the  board ;  Norman  R,  Rohm,  s*n- 
ior  Vic*  prtsidtnt 7.50 

Trust  Co.  of  GeOTfit;  John  S. 
Evans,  sannr  vie*  pr*sid*nt; 
Edward  P.  Gould,  iroup  vie* 
presirtent .50 

Unrttd  California  Bank;  W.  L 
Palmer,  axtcutivt  vice  president: 
Raymond  L  Rowton,  vice 
president  5.00 

Wells  Fario  Bank.  N.A:  John  R. 
Bra*d*n,  *iacutiv*  vie* 
pr*sid*nt:  William  G.  Brock, 
Vic*  pr*sid*nt 3.  75 

ToUl 100.00 


$30. 000, 000 

5,000,000 
30.000,000 
30,000,000 

20,000,000 
2,  000, 000 

23,000,000 
15,000,000 
2,000,000 
15,000.000 
15,000,000 

30,000,000 
1,000.000 
8,000,000 

IS.  000, 000 

30.000,000 
23,000.000 

30.000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 


$30,000,000 


2,000,000 


20.000,000 


15,000,000 


400,000,000 


'  Subs*qu*ntly  m*rf*d— n*w  name:  Pacific  National  B^nk  of 
Washington;  Paul  W.  Kitto,  executive  vice  president 


COIXATSXAL  PiXDCKD  UPON  EXKCXmON  Or  SUF- 
PUCMKNTAL    AGBXKICXNT — AS    OF    SKPTtMXtM. 

10,  1970,  To  Ssctrai  $400  Million  Rxvolv- 
iNo  Tesm  CBKDrr 

STOCK   or  LOCKHEED   PBOPESTIBB,  INC. 

Lockheed  Properties.  Inc.  is  a  Oalifomla 
ocrporatlon  on  August  34,  1970,  having  an 
authorized  capital  stock  c(»nprlslng  IV^  mil- 
lion shares,  ol  par  value  of  $1  each,  only  1 
million  shares  of  which  are  outstanding,  all 
of  which  are  owned  by  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation,  Lockheed  Properties,  Inc.  owns 
the  following  parcels  of  real  property,  all  of 
which  w««  owned  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration prior  to  their  acquisition  by  Lock- 
heed Properties,  Inc.  and  aU  of  which  are  un- 
improved and  unused  except  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Potrero  Test  Site: 

tocatUm  and  Area 

Harris  County,  Texas,  In  Sarah  Deel 
League — approx.  23  miles  from  Houston. 
Texas:  Approximately  50  cMitlguous  acres. 

Harris  County,  Texas,  In  David  Hairla 
League — approx.  33  miles  from  Houston, 
Texas:  Approxim*tely  500  contiguous  acres. 

West  Windsor  Township,  Mercer  County. 
New  Jersey — approx.  3  miles  from  Princeton. 
New  Jersey:  Approximately  310  contiguous 
acres. 

Palmdale,  California:  Approximately  437 
contiguous  acres. 

Palmdale,  California:  Approximately  363 
contlgiious  acres. 

Palmdale,  California:  ApproxUnately  40 
acres. 

Palmdale,  California:  AK>roziinately  144 
contiguous  acres. 

The  Potrero  Test  Site  in  Blveraide 
County — approx.  6  miles  south  of  Beaumont, 
California:  Approximately  9,108  contiguous 
acres. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Test  Site  in  Sant«  Crus 
County^-approx.  14  miles  north  of  the  City 
of  Santa  Cruz  and  3  miles  east  of  the  Paclflc 
Ocean:      Approximately     3.000     contiguous 


STOCK  or  LOCKHEED  AIB  TSaiCXlrAI.,  UfC. 

Lockheed  Air  Terminal,  Inc.  is  a  Delaware 
corporation  with  an  autborlaed  capital  of 
35,000  shares,  of  par  value  of  $1  each,  only 
16.000  of  which  are  outstanding,  and  all  of 
which  are  owned  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. 

CoixATEkAL  Pledged  Upon  Execution  of 
Second  Supplemental  Aoeexment — As  of 
Aran.  36,  1971  To  Scccbe  $400  Million 
Rkvolvino  Teem  Cbxdit 

rock    of   LOCKHEED   SBiPSUILOINO   AMD 
OOWSlaUCllOM   COKPANT 

Lockheed  Shipbuilding  and  Construction 
Company,  a  Nevada  corporation,  with  an  au- 
tiiorlxed  capital  stock  of  10.000  shares  of  par 
value  of  $360  each,  only  9.844  of  wtilch  are 
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outBtAnding  ftnd  all  of  which  are  owiMd  by 
Lockheed  Alrcnift  Oorporatlon. 

STOCK   OF   LOCXBXXO    KLKCntONICS    COMPAKT, 

ore. 

Lockheed  Electronics  Company,  Inc.  Is  a 
Delaware  corporation  having  an  authorized 
capital  stock  ot  2,000,000  of  par  value  of  f  1 
each,  only  1,000.000  of  which  are  outstanding 
and  all  of  which  are  owned  by  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation. 

LOCKHKZD  paopnnxs,  inc. 

The  following  additional  improved  prop- 
erties, owned  by  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, were  conveyed  to  Lockheed  Prop«»tte8, 
Inc.: 


Location 


Plant 
dmgna- 

tion    DMcrjption 


Biifbank,  Calif. 


Do. 


Do 


Do 


Rye  Canyon  (Valencia, 
Calit ),  approximately 
26  milei  from  Bur- 
bank,  Calif. 

Palmdale,  Calif ,  ap- 
proximately 55  miles 
from  Burbank,  Calif. 


Rye  Canyon,  approxi- 
mately 26  miles  from 
Burbank,  Calif.,  near 
Valencia,  Calif. 


B-5  Approximately  351,000 

iquare  feet  of  building 
improvemtnts  on  leased 
lartd. 

B-6  Approximately  1,378.000 

square  feet  o(  buiidini 
improveinents  on 
approximately  69  acres 
of  land  owned  In  fee. 

C-l  Approximately  265,000 

square  feet  of  building 
improvements  on  leased 
land. 

A-1  Approximately  1,826,000 

square  feet  of  building 
improvements  on  west 
side  ot  Hollywood  Way 
on  approximately  35.5 
acres  of  land  owned  in 
fee. 

Plant  2        Approximately  394.000 
square  feet  of  building 
improvements  on  200 
Kresof  land  owned  in 
fee. 

Plant  10      Approximately  1.200.000 
square  feet  of  building 
improvements  on  ap- 
proximately 287  Kres 
of  land  owned  in  fee. 
Approximately  311 
contiguous  acres 
owned  in  fee. 


SuKMAXT  OF  CorrDTnona  and  Tkrms  of  9400 

Million  Rcvolvino  Term  Ckmstt  Datkd  as 

OF  Mat  1,  1969,  as  Amxndxd 

Maintain  minimum  net  current  assets  of 
1125,000,000  plus  60%  of  long  term  portion  of 
borrowing. 

Malnt  In  consolidated  net  worth  with  the 
following  mlnlmums : 

(I)  For  1969,  $300,000,000. 

(II)  for  1970, 1320,000.000. 

(HI)  for  1971  thru  April  18.  $340,000,000. 

(Iv)  Prom  and  after  AprU  19.  1971,  $225,- 
000,000. 

Furnish  financial  statements. 

Consolidated  liability  for  money  borrowed 
not  to  exceed  $100  million  excluding  indebt- 
edness owing : 

(1)   Under  this  Agreement. 

(il)   On  subordinated  indebtedness 

(iii)  Obligations  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  Oovemment  property. 

Will  not  redeem  any  4Vi%  Subordinated 
Ck>nvertlble  Debentures. 

Contains  restrictions  upon  consolidation, 
merger  and  the  sale  of  a  substantial  portion 
of  assets. 

Company  shall  not  assume,  guarantee,  be- 
come contingently  liable,  etc.,  except: 

( i )  Items  for  deposit  or  collection. 

(U)  Obligations  of  consolidated  subsidi- 
aries. 

(III)  Obligations  of  corporations  which 
will  be  merged,  etc. 

(Iv)  Customer  obligations  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  sale  or  lease  ot  any  prod- 
uct. 
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(V)  Obligations  related  to  assistance  to 
suppliers  or  subcontractors. 

Annual  rental  obligation  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  with  exclusion  of: 

( i )  Leases  of  computers  and  related  equip- 
ment. 

( il )  Leases  from  Oovemment. 

Consolidated  indebtedness  not  to  exceed 
$1,300,000,000.  Indebtedness  Includes  con- 
tingent liability  from  customer  wn^n>-<ng 
but  excludes: 

(i)    Subordinated  Indebtedness. 

(ii)  ObligaUons  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Oovemment  property. 

(ill)  Borrowings  outside  the  United  States, 
per  9(d)  (ill). 

(iv)   Annual  rental  obligations. 

(V)  Obligations  to  Rolls-Royce  for  the 
purchase  of  propulsion  systems. 

Permitted  borrowings  are  not  to  be  se- 
cured by  mortgage,  pledge  or  lien  on  prop- 
erty owned  on  December  31,  1968. 

A  new  agreement  providing  for  a  total 
credit  of  $660,000,000  shall  be  entered  into 
on  or  before  September  30,  1971  or  such  later 
date  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  control- 
ling banks. 

Provided  for  the  execution  of  a  Security 
and  Pledge  Agreement  and  pledge  of  col- 
lateral. 

(Following  is  a  copy  of  the  Credit  Agree- 
ment which  is  the  same  for  each  participat- 
ing bank  except  for  amount.  The  Supple- 
mental Agreement  and  Second  Supple- 
mental Agreement  are  also  Included.) 

Thb  Names  of  the  Banks  ConicrrTED  to 
Lend  Lockheed  Funds  Undek  the  Pao- 
POSED  Pedekai.  Loan  Oua&antee 

LOCKHEED    BANK    CKEDrT PBOPOSID    FEDERAL 

LOAN    CUAKANTEE 

Lockheed  has  no  formal  commitments 
from  banks  to  provide  funds  under  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Loan  Ouarantee.  Lockheed 
anticipates  the  24  participating  banks  under 
the  $400  Million  Revolving  Term  Credit  now 
outstanding  will  provide  the  additional  funds 
In  proportion  to  their  present  participations. 

Sales  and  Financing  of  the  L-1011 

A.  Names  of  Purchasers 

B.  Quantity  Actuall]/  Under  Contract 

Airline  Quantity 

TWA 33 

Eastern   37 

Delta   18 

Air  Canada 10 

Air  Jamaica i 

Haas-Turner»   2 

PSA    2 

Total 103 

'  Haas-Turner  Is  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing :  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company 
of  America,  American  Oeneral  Insurance 
Company.  Mr.  Oeorge  C  Haas.  Jr  ,  Mr  Rotiert 
L.  Turner. 

C.  Quantity  Under  Option  75.  for  a  quan- 
tity of  178  when  the  103  firms  are  added. 

D.  Amount  Paid  by  Purchasers  to  Lock- 
heed (Doumpayment,  Progress  Payments, 
etc.) 

The  deposits  by  airlines  for  the  L-1011 
are  as  follows: 

Paid   to  LAC --.   $245,127,900 

Paid  to  Rolls-Royce' 17.467,674 

Total 282.595.574 

>  Includes  spore  engines:  see  the  attcu^hed, 
"L-1011  Summary  of  Airline  Deposits"  lor 
details. 

E.  Lockheed  Is  not  privy  to  the  details  of 
airline  equipment  financing.  This  informa- 
tion would  have  to  come  from  the  Individual 
airlines. 
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F.— OATE(S)  OPTION  MUST  BE  EXERCISED 


Qeantity       Airline 


Date 


11 TWA June  30, 1972. 

6 -.  Eastern Sept  30,  1972. 

7 do- Dec.  31,  1972. 

6 DelU Oct  31,  1971. 

51. AirCanidi. June  1,  1971. 

4' ..do Jan.  31, 1972. 

1'--. Air  Jamaica June  15, 1971, or  Jin.  1,1972 

(depending    on    delivery 


schedule 

diooses). 

Oct  30,  1971 

May  31,  1971. 


Air     Jamaica 


3 l-lOll  OretLtd. 

I PSA 

2 do May  31, 1972. 

29 1 Air  holdings Contrict  being  rcnefoliited. 

>  The  second  buys  ot  Air  Canada  and  Air  Jamaica,  until  they 
bec'me  firm  buys,  are  technically  in  the  air  holdings  count, 
making  the  air  holdings  count  39. 

Supplier  Inventories  are  estimated  at  $315 
million  as  of  March  28,  1971.  Information  on 
source  of  financing  for  supplier  inventories 
is  not  available  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration. 

The  following  applicable  to  Lockheed 
owned  inventories: 

Actual  at  March  28,  1971 : 

L-1011   gross  invenitory  balance' $797 


Financing  sources: 

Advance  payments  from  customers.  346 

Deferred  supplier  payments' 15 

Total    260 

Bank  loans  and  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.* 537 

Total    797 

'  Does  not  include  general  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  $87  million  which  were  writ- 
ten off  as  period  costs. 

'  Ortaln  suppliers  have  agreed  to  be  re- 
imbursed on  the  basis  of  airplane  deliveries. 

■  It  is  not  possible  to  state  specifically  that 
portion  of  L-1011  Inventory  financing  pro- 
vided from  bank  loans  (currently  at  $400 
million)  and  that  portion  provided  from 
Lockheed  Internal  sources  (retained  earn- 
ings, long  term  debentures  and  short  term 
payables).  Bank  loans  and  Lockheed  inter- 
nal sources  together  have  provided  financing 
for  losses  on  major  DoD  programs,  the  L-1011 
program  sind  o>ther  working  capital  require- 
ments. 


ANTICIPATED  SOURCES  OF  FINANCING  FOR  BALANCE  OF 
L-1011   PROGRAM,  LOCKHEED-OWNED  INVENTORIES 

[Data  IS  based  on  currently  projected  program  costsj 
[Dollars  in  millionsj 


Projected 

inventory 

Advance 

bala'ce 

payments 

Deferred 

at  yrar 

from 

suppliers 

Bank 

end  I 

airlines 

payments 

loans' 

Lockheed  ' 

1971 

Jl,030 

J321 

V26 

$510 

J173 

19/2 

1,225 

442 

60 

550 

173 

1973 

1,113 

395 

60 

495 

163 

1974 

916 

297 

77 

370 

172 

197b 

504 

113 

70 

120 

201 

1976 

141 

22 

119 

1977 

>  Excludes  general  and  administrative  expenses  which  are 
written  off  as  period  costs. 

I  T)ie  full  amount  of  bank  loans  is  shown  m  order  to  identify 
that  amount  of  bank  financing  required  during  the  time  period  of 
the  L-1011  program.  However,  bank  loans  and  Lockheed  internal 
sources  have  together  provided  financing  for  losses  of  major 
DOD  programs,  the  L-lOll  program  and  other  working  capital 
requirements. 

I  Lockheed  internal  sources  include  retained  earnings,  long- 
term  debentures  and  short-term  peysbtes. 

Note  The  above  does  not  include  expenditures  for  L-1011 
facilities  snd  general  and  administrative  expenses,  which  are 
also  financed  by  Lockheed  internal  sources. 
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LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.-ESTIMATED  SOURCE  AND  APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS  STATEMENT  FOR  CORPORATION  FOR  6-MONTH  PERIODS  UNTIL  BREAKEVEN 

POINT  IS  REACHED 

SOURCE  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  CONSOLIDATED  WORKING  CAPITAL:  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

[In  millions  of  dollsri| 


1971 

1972 

1973 
year 

1974 
year 

^    January- 
June 

July- 
September 

October- 
December 

Year 

January- 
June 

July- 
December 

Year 

1975 
year 

Source  of  working  capital: 

Earnings 

10.9 
30.3 

.1  . 
50.0 

2.5 
15.6 

w.o'" 

1.5 
15.2 

85.6' 

27.0 

14.9 
61.1 

.1 
160.0 
27.0  .. 

7.7 
28.5 

.1  .. 
15.0 

8.6 
27.4 

sd.o' 

16.3 
55.9 

.1 
65.0    . 

17.6 
51.4 

.1 

27.1 
48.3 

.1 

41.1 
47.7 

.1 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

Amortiiation  of  debenture 

expense 

Borrowings. 

Long-term  nofe/B-1  facility 

Reduction  in  customer  notes 
receivables 

2.5 
.6 

9.5 
.6 

Book  value  of  hied  assets  sold 

3.6  . 

3.6 

.8  .. 

.8 

2.7 

Total 

94.9 

43.1 

128.7 

266.7 

52.1 

86.0 

138.1 

71.8 

78.6 

99.0 

Disposition  of  working  capital: 

Fixed  asset  additions . 

Reduction  in  4^  percent  deben- 
tures    

16.9 

8.5 

37.1 
1.9 

62.5 
1.9 

13.8 

17.6 
1.9 

31.4 

1.9 

25.0 

2.2 

39.1 

1.8 

55.0 

1.8 

39.9 

1.9 

125.0 

1.8 

10.0 

42.5 
2.2 

39.9 

1.9 
250.0 

18 
10.0 

34.5 

2.0 

Reduction  in  borrowings. 

25.0  -- 
.9 

Reduction  in  king-term  note/B-1 
facility 

1.3 

Reduction  in  C-5A  liability 

Increase  in  customer  notes 
receivables 

35.0 
2.7 

Increase  (decrease)  in  other 
assets.  

.8 

.1 

(2.9) 

(2.0) 

.2 

.9 

1.1 

Total 

17.7 

8.6 

36.1 

62.4 

39.9 

21.7 

61.6 

135.4 

223.3 

340.1 

Increase  (decrease)  in  working 
capital _ .   

Working  capital  at  beginning  of 
period 

77.2 
468.5 

34.5 
545.7 

92.6 
580.2 

204.3 
468.5 

12.2 
672.8 

64.3 
635.0 

76.5 
672.8 

(63.6) 

749,3 

(144.7) 
685,7 

(241.1) 

541.0 

Working  capital  at  end  of  period 

545.7 

580.2 

672.8 

672.8 

685.0 

749.3 

749.3 

685.7 

541.0 

299.9 

Corporation  forecasts  are  constructed  on  an  annual  basis  tor  periods  beyond  the  2d  year. 
Forecast  projections  are  not  available  beyond  a  5-year  period. 


The  L-1011  breakeven  point  occurs  alter  1975. 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.— ANNUAL  PROJECTED  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  UNTIL  BREAKEVEN  POINT  IS  REACHED 

CONSOLIDATED  EARNINGS:  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


1971 

1972 

1973 
year 

1974 
year 

January- 
June 

July- 
September 

October- 
December 

Year 

January- 
June 

July- 
December 

Year 

1975 
year 

Sales: 

U.S.  Government 

Foreign  governments.- 

1.808  3 
51.1 
65.9 

461.9 

9  2 

38.0 

467.6 
27.6 
47,5 

2,737.8 
87.9 
151.4 

1,012.8 

87.6 

302  3 

812.  S 

94.5 

273.5 

1,  825. 3 
182.1 
575.8 

1,351.3 
162.1 
983.9 

1,512.7 

124.5 

1,234.0 

1.510.6 
109  5 

Commercial 

1,483.7 

Total 

1,925.3 

509.1 

542.7 

2,  977. 1 

1.  402.  7 

1,180.5 

2,  583. 2 

2,  497. 3 

2,871.2 

3,103.8 

Cost  of  sales 

1.895  4 

496.8 

531.2 

2,  923  4 

1,368.8 

1,139.3 

2,508. 1 

2,416.1 

2,  776.  4 

2,996.6 

Operating  profit: 

U.S.  Government 

Foreign  governments 

Commercial 

37.1 

5.8 

(13.0) 

18.1 

1.2 

(70) 

17.1 

3.4 

(9.0) 

72.3 

10.4 

(29.0) 

39,7 

10.5 

(16.3) 

39.4 
U.l 
(9.3) 

79.1 

21.6 

(25.6) 

74.0 

22.7 

(15.5) 

88.7 

16.1 

(10.0) 

87.4 

19.5 

.2 

Total 

29.9 

12.3 

11.5 

53.7 

33.9 

41.2 

75.1 

81.2 

94.8 

107.2 

Other  income  (deductions) 

(8.6) 

(7.4) 

(8.5) 

(24.  5) 

(19.1) 

(24.3) 

(43.4) 

(47.0) 

(42.6) 

(2/- 8) 

Earnings  b"fore  Fed'ral  income  tax.  .. 
Provision  for  Federal  income  tax. 

21  3 
10.4 

4.9 
2.4 

3.0 
1.5 

29.2 
14.3 

14.8 
7.1 

16.9 
8.3 

31.7 
15.4 

34.2 
16.6 

52.2 
25.1 

79.4 
38.3 

Earnings 

10.9 

2.5 

1.5 

14.9 

7.7 

8.6 

16.3 

17.6 

27.1 

41  1 

Note:  Corporation  forecasb  are  constructed  on  en  annual  basis  for  periods  beyond  the  2d  year.  Forecast  projections  are  not  available  beyond  a  5-yaar  period.  The  L-1011  bfeekeeen 
point  occurs  after  1975. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOCKHEED  AIMXAFT  CO»P.  BALANCE  SHEET:  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 
|ln  milliMj  of  <MI«n| 


July  13,  1971 


1971 


1972 


June  27 


S(pL26 


Dec  26 


June  26 


Dec.  31     Dec  30, 1973     Dec.  29. 1974       Dec.  28. 1975 


Asseb: 

Current  assets: 

Cash  and  short  term  securities 
Accounts  receivable— net: 

U.S.  Government 

Other 

Inventories— Net  (Note  1) 

Prepaid  expenses 


U4.0 

193.6 
31.7 

725.8 
25.8 


51.5 

150.7 
31.3 

817.7 
36.7 


5a5 

127.0 
35.8 

882.5 
28.4 


48.5 

172.2 
38.0 

883.0 
32.9 


5L6 

119.4 
34.9 

932.8 
32.3 


52.8 

114.4 
34.9 

874.3 
36.3 


49.1 

117.2 
34.9 

782.6 
33.6 


51.6 

107.6 
38.9 

541.8 
30.3 


Total  current  assets. 


1. 10a9 


1,087.9 


1,124.2 


1,129.6 


1,171,0 


1,112.7 


1.017.4 


770.2 


Fixed  assets— Net  (Note  2). . 
Customers'  notes  receivable. 
Other  assets 


328.1 
6.3 


321.2 
6.2 


343.1 


327.6 


317.8 


3.3 


3.4 


4.3 


3Ce.8 

35.0 

6.9 


293.8 

75.0 

9.0 


285.3 

100.0 

11.0 


Total  assets. 


1.435.3 


1.415.3 


1,47a  6 


l,46a6 


1,493.1 


1,457.4 


1,395,2 


1, 166. 5 


Liabilities  and  stockholders'  equity: 
Current  liabilities: 

Accounts  payable... 

Federal  income  tax 

Deferred  Federal  income  tai... 
Retirement  plan  contribution... 

Salaries  ana  wafes. .  

Other  liabilities 


241.8 


221.8 


19S.4 


191.0 


173.9 


167.7 


190.1 


45.6 
7L0 

87.0 
109.8 


43.8 

5as 

81.6 
109.7 


45.3 
66.7 
80.9 
63.1 


52.1 
56.1 
73.2 
72.2 


59.6 
66.7 
68.8 
52.7 


75.3 
62.9 
66.0 
55.1 


99.8 
62.1 

64.7 
59.7 


185.6 

9.6 

9a2 

58.4 

66.9 
59.6 


Total  currtnt  liabilities. 

Borrowings 

Notes  payabl»-Ptant  B-1 

C-5A  liability 

Debentures 

Stockholders'  equity 


555.2 
400.0 


507.7 
425.0 


100.0 
134.4 
245.7 


100.0 
134.4 
24«.2 


451.4 

5iao 

27.0 

loao 

132.5 
249.7 


444.6 

5aao 

26.1 
100.0 
132.5 
257.4 


421.7 
55a  0 
24.8 
100.0 
103.6 
266.0 


427.0 
495.0 
23.0 
100.0 
128.8 
283.6 


476.4 
370.0 
21.2 
90.0 
126.9 
310.7 


470.3 
120.0 
19.4 
80.0 
125.0 
351.8 


Total  liabilities  and  stockholders'  equity. 

Stockholders'  eauity  comprised  of: 

Capital  stodt.- 

Additional  capital 

Retained  earnincs 

Note  1: 

Progrvss  peyntents 

Commercial  deposits 

Note  2.  Accumulated  depreciation  and  amortization... 


1.435.3 


1,415.3 


1.470.6 


1,460.6 


1,493.1 


1,457.4 


1,395.2 


1,166.5 


11.4 
79.0 
155.3 

217.5 
289.9 
347.3 


11.4 
79.0 
157.8 

228.8 
350.6 
362.7 


1L4 

79.0 

159.3 

219.3 
402.3 
3713 


11.4 

79.0 

167.0 

174.1 
457.5 
405.6 


U.4 

79.0 

175.6 

179.7 
501.8 
432.8 


11.4 

79.0 

193.2 

249.4 
402.1 
476.7 


11.4 

79.0 

220.3 

243.8 
309.1 
523.0 


11.4 

79.0 

261.4 

253.4 
116.4 
568.1 


A  LIST  OF  LOCKHEED'S  UNENCUMBERED  ASSETS  AND  ENCUMBERED  ASSETS  AND  THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  THESE  ASSETS 

SCHEDULE  A.— SUMMARY  COMPANY  OWNED  FIXED  ASSETS 

■Dollars  in  tkousands) 


Land 

Land 

improvements 

Building  and  building  fixtures 

Book    Insurable 
Cost          value          value 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Book    Insurable 
Cost         value         value 

Totals 

Description 

Cost 

Book 

value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Assets  pledftd  on  Sept  10,  1970 

Assets  pledied  on  Apr.  26,  1971 

Assets  to  be  pledged  to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—C-5A  settlement 

$11,691 
7,983 

1,072 

$11,514 

7,814 

1,072 

$111,854 
38,167 

2,028 

$1,800 
7,368 

679 

7,360 
7,973 

$460 

3,857 

448 

2.829 
3.898 

$2,450 
8,435 

985 

7,800 
10,060 

$9,461 
91.217 

20,425 

51.3tt 
67.  5« 

$3,698 
49.330 

16.698 

19.882 
41,938 

$15,400 
128.035 

21.088 

59.249 

101,  091 

$7,106 
72,495 

46.602 

1,446 
243. 476 

$1,857 
31.414 

20,322 

224 

111,422 

$7,  315 
99,056 

50,879 

1,604 
252,479 

$30,058 
179.063 

68,778 

60,194 
322.890 

$17,529 
92.  415 

38,540 

22.935 

Leasehold  ImproveaMnts  and  additiens 
to  Gavemiaent  property 

Balance  of  assets 

3.851 

3,700 

38.656 

160,958 

Totol 

24,597 

24,  IM 

190,  705 

25,180 

11,492 

21. 9X 

240,081 

131.546 

324,863 

371, 125 

165.239 

411,333 

660,983 

332,377 

..-J'S^-.'^'^mlSl'*'''  '"'i*  "  °'^"-  ^''  '?"■  ^""'**>^  »•'«•  'Of  fiuiWing  and  buikling  fixtum  and  MdNneiy  and  equipment  art  suppM  by  the  American  Appraisal  Co.  Insurance  reports 
dated  Sept.  30,  1970.  in  accordance  with  corporate  contract. 

SCHEDULE  B.— LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.  RXtD  ASSETS  PLED6ED  TO  BANKS  ON  SEPT.  10.  1970 

IDoUars  in  Uwusandsj 


Land 

Land 

improvements 

Building  and  building 
Cost         value 

fixtures 

nsureble 
value 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Book    Insurable 
Cost         value         value 

Totals 

Desription 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

1.  Lockheed  Properties,  Inc.: 
Unused  land: 
Houston.  50  Kras 

$825 
...        2.249 

$825 

2,249 

749 

2,356 

1,902 

296 

$2,500  .. 

5.000  .. 

3,150  .. 
17,520  .. 

9,108 
296  .. 

$825 
2,249 

749 
2.356 
3,390 

296 

$825 

Houston.  500  acres 

2,249 
749 

Pnncaton,  210  acres 

749 

...        2.356 

1,902 

296 

Palmdale,  876  acres 

2,356 

2,295 

296 

Potrero,  9,108  acres 

$443 

$110 

$650 

$1,045 

$283 

$1,018  . 

Santa  Cruz,  2,960  acres..        . 

Totals 

8.377 

8,377 

37. 574 

443 

110 

650 

1,045 

283 

1,018  . 

9,865 

8,770 

2.  Lockheed  Air  Terminal,  Ix 

.            3,314 

3.137 

74,280 

1.357 

350 

1,800 

8,416 

3.415 

14,382 
15,400 

$7,106        $1,857         $7,315 
7,106         1,857          7,315 

20,193 
30,058 

8,759 

Totals  pledged 

...      11,6B1 

11,  514 

ni,8S4 

1,800 

460 

2,450 

9,461 

3,G9« 

17,529 

Note:  Cost  and  book  value  as  of  Mar.  28,  1971. 
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SCHEDULE  C-LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION:  FIXED  ASSETS  PLEDGED  TO  BANKS  ON  APR.  26,  1971 
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Land 

Land 

improvements 

Building  and  building  fixtures 

Book    Insurable 
Cost         value         value 

Machinery  and  equipmeHt 

Book   Insurable 
Cost         value         value 

ToUh 

Description 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

1.  Lockheed  Properties,  Inc.: 

(a)  Unused  Land:  Rye  Canyon, 

31lKres 

(b)  Lockheed-California  Co. 

Facilities: 

Plant  A-1.  Burbank 

Plant  B-5.Buibank....  .  . 

Plant  B-6,  Burbank 

Plant  C-1,  Burbank.... 

Plant  2,  Rye  Canyon 

Plant  10,  Palmdale 

$2,231 
148 

786 

$2,231 

55 

1,2^^ 

4^^ 
786 

$3,516  . 
4,203 

4,000 
8,610 

$2,231 

20,512 
3,137 

20.188 
1.624 

26.850 

51.321 

J2.231 

4,399 
415 

5,879 
359 

9,487 
46,321 

$283 

277 

1.213 

6 

1,440 

2,486 

$21 

19 

152 

3 

591 

2,248 

$283 

277 

1,213 

6 

1,440 

2,486 

$15,453 

1.848 

14.435 

1,291 

8,430 

31,942 

$3,240 

210 

3,598 

242 

4,275 

29,111 

$27,879 

2,761 

22,659 

1,678 

11,212 

35,136 

$4,628 
1,012 
3,249 
327 
16, 510 
16, 107 

$1,083 

186 

914 

114 

4,151 

14, 176 

$6,001 

1,316 

4,224 

426 

21,464 

18.  763 

Totals 

4,926 

4.757 

28,609 

5,705 

3,034 

5.705 

73,399 

40,676 

101,325 

41,833 

20,624 

52.194 

125,863 

69.0S1 

2.  Lockheed   Shipbuilding   and    Con- 
struction Co 

2,088 

2,088 

6,316 

1,024 

398 

1.785 

8.715 

3,144 

9,581 

17,672 

6,050 

31,941 

29.499 

11.680 

3.  Lockheed  Electronics  Co.,  Inc 

969 

969 

3,242 

639 

425 

945 

9,103 

5,510 

17,129 

12,990 

4.740 

14.921 

23. 701 

11.644 

Totals  Pledged 

7,983 

7,814 

38.167 

7,368 

3.857 

8,435 

91.217 

49,330 

128,035 

72.  495 

31,414 

99.056 

179. 063 

92,415 

Fixed  Assets  to  be  Pledged  to  U.S.  Government  lor  C-5A  Settlement: 
Lockheed-Georgia  Co.,  Marietta, 
Adj.AFPNo.6 1.072          1,072          2,028 

679 

448 

985 

20, 425 

16,698 

21,088 

46,602 

20,322 

50.879 

68,778 

38.540 

<  Leased. 


Note:  Cost  and  book  value  as  of  Mar.  28, 1971. 
SCHEDULE  D.— LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.:  LEASEHOLD  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 

IDollars  in  thousands] 


Land                                 Land 

improvements 

Building 

and  building 

hxtures 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Book    Insurable 
Cost          value          value 

Totals 

Book       Current 
Description                                         Cost          value          value           Cost 

Book 
value 

Current 
value 

Cost 

Book 

value 

nsurable 
value 

Cost 

Book 
value 

I 

Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.: 
Leasehold  improvements 

$8,212 
225 

$4,424 
40 

$8,354  .. 
235 

$8,212 
959 

$4,424 

Additions  to  Government  property  ... 

$734           $119 

$752 

159 

2 

Lockheed  Propulsion  Co.: 
Leasehold  improvements 

$1,203 

$476 

Jl,  525 

8.437 
7.107 

4,464 

3,785 

9,589 
7,818  .. 

734             119 

752 

9,171 
8,310 

4,583 
4,261 

Additions  to  Government  property, 

Total... 

1,  203 

476 

790 

1,525 
1.025 

7,107 

5,204 
2,139 

3,785 

1,589 
551 

8.310 

6,179 
2,851 

4,261 
2  379 

J. 

Lockheed-California  Co.: 

Leasehold  improvements     

Additions  to  Government  property 

- 975 

6,850  .. 
2,745 

712              105 

852 

656 

4, 

Total 

Lockheed-Georgia  Co.: 
Leasehold  improvements 

975 

790 

1,025 

7,343 

271 
22, 833 

2,140 

144 
7,132 

9,595 

284  .. 
24,658  .. 

712              105 

852 

9,030 

271 
28,015 

3,035 

Additions  to  Government  property 

5,182 

1,563 

6.250 

144 
695 

Total 

5,  182 

1,563 

6,250 

23, 104 

5,032 

7,276 
2,134 

24  942 

28,286 
5,032 

3.839 
2.134 

b. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co.: 
Leasehold  improvements 

6.850 

Additions  to  Government  property 

Total 

5,032 
362 

2.134 
82 

6.850 

5,032 
362 

2.134 

6. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  International  Inc: 
Leasehold  improvements 

450  .. 

Additions  to  Government  property 

82 

Total 

362 

82 

450  .. 

362 

/. 

Lockheed  Petroleum  Services  Ltd.: 
Leasehold  improvements 

82 

Additions  to  Government  property 

a. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.:  Leasehold 
improvements 

3 

1 

5  .. 

3 

1 

Total 

7  360 

2.829 

7,800 

51,388 

19.882 

59.  249 

1. 446             224 

1.604 

60,194 

- 

22,  955 

Note:  Cost  and  book  value  as  ol  Mar,  28,  1971. 


SCHEDULE  E.-LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.:  BALANCE  OF  FIXED  ASSETS 
(Dollars  in  thousands] 


Land 


Land  improvements 


Building  and  building  fixtures 


Machinery  and  equipment 


Totals 


Description 


Cost 


Book 
value 


Current 
value 


Cost 


Book 
value 


Current 
value 


Cost 


Book 
value 


Insurable 
value 


Cost 


Book 
value 


Insurable 
value 


Cost 


Book 

value 


1.  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co... 

2  Lockheed  Propulsion  Co 

3,  Locktieed-Calilornia  Co. 

4,  Lockheed-Georgia  Co. 

i-  Lockheed  Aircraft  Service  Co 

6.  Lockheed  Aircraft  International.  Inc 

7.  Lockheed  Petroleum  Services,  Inc. 

8.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 


$2,555 
122 
545 
576 
(') 
18 

(I) 

35 


$2,555 

122 

394 

576 

(') 

18 

0) 

35 


$19,235 

1,415 

9,765 

8,173 

(0 

18 


^^ 


$6,622 
193 
812 
346 
(0 
(') 
(') 
0) 


$3,336 
52 

340 
170 

0) 
0) 

(') 
(') 


$7,845 
225 
1,240 
750 
(>) 
(') 

^'> 
(') 


$46,664 
386 

17,011 

3,408 

94 

27 

0) 

0) 


$29,216 

293 

10.005 

2,387 

14 

23 

(0 

(') 


$52,  623 

459 

37.273 

10,536 

150 

50 

0) 
(0 


$87,  249 

9,865 

118,064 

21,151 

5,459 

1,657 

13 

18 


$39,094 

4,580 

54,901 

10,515 

1,621 

691 

11 

9 


$90,819 

10,241 

119,642 

24, 139 

5,634 

1,973 

13 

18 


$143,  090 

10.566 

136.432 

25,451 

5,553 

1,702 

13 

53 


$74,  200 

5,047 

65,640 

13,648 

1,635 

732 

11 

44 


Total  balance  of  assets 3,851         3,700       38,656         7,973         3,898       10,060         67,590       41,938      101,091      243,476      111,422      252,479      322,890        160,998 


>  Leased. 


Note:  Cost  and  book  value  as  of  Mar.  28,  1971. 
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OoNFUiuiTiAi.:  BauuMMT  or  Tisita  or  Pbo- 
posas  Bank  Loan  to  Locxhbd  Axksaft 

COBPOBATTON 

The  following  outlines.  In  sumnuury  form, 
the  tMdc  terms  of  a  •660,000,000  b*nk  loan 
proposed  to  be  made  to  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  by  the  Banks  listed  In  Schedule 
A,  subject  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
"Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1971"  or 
similar  legislation. 

It  is  proposed  that  up  to  •260,000.000  of 
such  bank  loan  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment  (acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  "Secre- 
tary"). All  payments  made  to  or  applied  by 
the  Banks  on  the  bank  loan  (other  than  p«y- 
ments  of  interest  made  prior  to  a  default) 
will  be  used  first  to  satisfy  the  portion  of  the 
bank  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Oovernment 
and  no  payments  will  be  used  or  applied  to 
satisfy  any  portion  of  the  •400,000,000  of  the 
bank  loan  until  the  guarantee  has  been  satis- 
fied and  discharged  in  full. 

I.   AlCOTTNT  or  LOAN 

Up  to  •650.000.000. 

•400.000.000  will  be  advanced  under  the 
loan  agreement  upon  Its  execution  and  will 
be  used  to  refund  and  extend  the  maturity 
of  (400.000.000  of  outstanding  loans  by  the 
same  banks  which  by  their  terms  become  due 
In  1971. 

Not  exceeding  an  additional  •250.000.000 
will  be  advanced  to  Lockheed  from  time  to 
time  as  required  for  the  L-1011  transport 
program  under  a  "takedown"  formula  to  be 
set  forth  In  the  bank  loan  agreement.  No 
"takedown"  wUl  be  permitted  without  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Secretary.  All,  or  such 
portion  of  this  9250.000.000  as  may  be  "taken 
down",  will  be  covered  by  the  Oovernment 
guarantee. 

n.  LOAN  TXSIf 

Pour  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan  agree- 
ment; extendable  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  periods,  but  in  no  event  beyond 
such  period  as  may  be  permitted  by  such  en- 
abling legislation  as  Congress  nuiy  pass. 

m.  INTEREST  AND  COAKANrKX  IXES 

The  interest  rate  and  the  commitment  fee 
are  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Banks  and 
Lockheed,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. The  guarantee  fee  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

TV.  COLLATXSAL 

The  »650.000.000  bank  loan  is  to  be  secured 
by  a  single  collateral  pool  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  The  pool  wUl  Include,  among 
other  property,  all  the  collateral  presently 
securing  the  outstanding  bank  loan  which 
will  be  refunded  and  extended. 

The  collateral  pool  will  also  equally  and 
rateably  secure  Lockheed's  4.50%  Debentures 
due  May  1.  1978  (•10,073.000.00  presently  out- 
standing). This  Is  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Indenture  under  which  the  Debentures 
were  issued. 

This  pool  will  be  collateral  for  the  payment 
and  satisfaction  first  of  the  portion  of  the 
bank  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Oovernment. 
The  bank  loan  agreement  will  contain  appro- 
priate undertakings  by  the  Banks  to  tosure 
the  Government  that  the  amount  of  the  Oov- 
ernment guarantee  will  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  such  portion,  If 
any.  of  the  collateral  as  might  be  applied  to 
satisfy  the  line  of  the  Debentiires.  After  satis- 
faction of  the  Government  guarantee  the  col- 
lateral will  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
the  unguaranteed  portion  of  the  loan  and  the 
Debentures. 

V.    CUAKANTKC 

The  Government  will  guarantee  payment  of 
the  principal  of  and  Interest  on  such  portion 
of  the  •250.000.000  referred  to  above  as  may 
be  "taken  down"  under  the  bank  loan  agree- 
ment. 

The  guarantee  or  the  bank  loan  agreement 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will  proTld*.  among  other  ttalnga.  tbrnt,  with- 
out the  coiuent  of  the  Secretary,  until  the 
guarantee  has  been  satisfied  and  dlacharged: 

( 1 )  No  modification  of  the  bank  lo*n  agrve- 
ment  (or  ralatad  papers)  may  be  made. 

(2)  No  collateral  may  be  released. 

(3)  No  additional  borrowings  may  be  made 
by  Lockheed  unless  subordinated  (to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary)  to  the  bank  loans. 
This  is  not  to  prevent  Lockheed  from  receiv- 
ing advance  or  progress  payments  under  ex- 
isting or  future  Government  contracts  or 
from  other  customers. 

(4)  tiockheed  may  not  change  the  nature 
of  Its  present  business  or  enter  Into  any  new 
major  projects;  provided  that  this  wUl  not 
prevent  Xjoekheed,  without  such  consent,  en- 
tering into  any  contract  or  project  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  other  Oovem- 
mental  Department  or  Agency. 

(5)  Lockheed  may  not  merge  cv  consolidate 
with  any  other  entity  or,  except  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  business,  encumber,  sell  or 
dispose  of  any  of  its  assets. 

(6)  Lockheed  may  not  pay  any  dividends 
on  Its  capital  stock. 

The  guarantee  will  also  provide  that  Lock- 
heed shall  afford  the  Government  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  inspect  and  copy  all  ac- 
counts, books,  records,  memoranda  corre- 
spondence, and  other  documents  of  Lockheed 
which  may  bear  upon  (1)  the  ability  of  Lock- 
heed to  repay  the  bank  loan  within  the  time 
fixed  therefore.  (II)  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Lockheed's  property  and 
(III)  the  assurance  that  there  is  reasonable 
protection  to  the  United  States. 

VI.    CONOmONS    PaXCEDKNT 

Neither  the  bank  loan  agreement  nor  the 
guarantee  will  be  executed  until  the  Secre- 
tary Is  satisfied,  among  other  things,  that 

(1)  An  appropriate  contract  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  Rolls  Royce  (1971) 
Limited  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  covering  the  funding  of  the  RB.211 
propulsion  system  development  and  produc- 
tion program  and  written  assurance  has  been 
received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  adequate  funding  has  been 
provided  reasonably  to  enable  Rolls  Royce 
(1971)  Limited  to  carry  out  the  RB.211  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  An  approprlste  purchase  agreement 
between  Lockheed  and  Rolls  Royce  (1971) 
Limited  for  RB.211  propulsion  systems  Is  In 
effect. 

(3)  Appropriate  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  Lockheed  with  Its  present  air- 


July  IS,  1971 


line  customers  to  absorb  an  appropriate  price 
increase  for  L-1011  TM-Star  transports,  to 
continue  with  the  L-1011  program  and  to 
provide  an  additional  •100,000,000  of  ad- 
vance payments  on  L-1011  transports  which 
certain  airline  customers  have  agreed  to  pur- 
chase. 

Consummation  of  the  bank  loan  and  the 
guarantee  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  guarantee  In  terms  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  foregoing  and  to  appropriate  bank  loan, 
collateral,  guarantee,  and  related  agreements 
(In  form  and  substance  satisfactory  to  all 
parties)  being  prepared  and  executed. 
By  John  B.  Connallt. 
Department  of  the  Treaaury. 

D.  J.  Haugrton. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 


Bankers  Trust  Company,  Agent  for  the 
Banks  listed  in  Schedule  A. 


Bank   of   America   National    Trust    and 
Savings    Association,    Agent    for    the 
Banks  listed  in  Schedule  A. 
Juki  4.  1971. 

Schedule  A 

Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and  Sav- 
ings   Association. 

Bankers  Trust  Company. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  (National 
Association) . 

First  National  City  Bank. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company. 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank. 

Continental  nilnois  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Chemical  Bank. 

United  California  Bank. 

Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank. 

The  P'rst  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

The  Klrst  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Irving    Trust    Company. 

Wells  Pargo  Bank  National  Association. 

Glrard    Tr\ist    Bank. 

Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 
Trust  Company  of  Georgia. 
The  Fulton  National  Bank  of  AUanta. 
The  Pacific  National  Bank  of  Washington. 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP..  SUMMARY  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 


(DolUn  in  millions| 

End  of  period 

Sain           Earn(ngs 

Borrowings 

Cuh  and 
sacyrities 

Stockholders' 
equity 

1971. 


January-June. 


July-September 

Octotier-Oactmber. 


July -December. 
Year 


(1.92S.3 

509.1 
542.7 

1,051.8 


{10.9 

TT 
1.5 

4.0 


{400.0 

425.0 
510.0 


S124.0 

ITTT 
50.5 


»45.7 

"24872 
249.7 


2.977.1 


14.9 


1972; 


January-March 

ApnI-June 

January-June 

July-September 

October-December . 
July -December 


1.402.7 


7.7 


525.0 
500.0 


50.9 
48.5 


16 


54a  0 
5sao 


48.0 
51.6 


257.4 
K6.0 


Year. 


2.S83.2 


16.3 


1973; 


January-June... 
July-December. 


53a  0 
495.0 


48.7 
52.8 


283.6 


Yeir. 
1974;  Year.. 
1975;  Year.. 


2,497.3 


17.6 


2,871.2 


27.1 


37a  0 


49.1 


3ia7 


3. 103. 8 


41.1 


12a  0 


51.6 


351.8 


July  IS,  1971 


lockhxxd  anckatt  corporation  major 
Premises  for  the  Years  1971-1975  Pinan- 
ciAX.  Porbcast  5-71 

1970    aXSTTLTS 

Tentative  results  from  1970  operations  re- 
flect an  after-tax  loss  of  •86.3  million.  This 
varies  from  previously  stated  •80.3  million 
primarily  due  to  the  decision  not  to  reflect 
a  1970  Investment  tax  credit  of  •6.7  million. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

All  anticipated  losses  on  the  C-8A,  AH-8eA, 
SRAM  and  shipbuilding  contracts  have  been 
provided  for  m  1970  and  prior  years. 

COKPANT    rOaXCAST   PSXMIaKS 

Set  forth  below  is  a  summary  of  the  sales 
premises  by  Individual  company  for  each  of 
the  five  years  covered  by  this  forecast: 
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(Dollars  in  mj|lions| 


Company 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 


CALAC_.. 

LMSC 

GELAC... 

LSCC 

LEG 

LAS 

LPC 

Ul 

WT 

LPS 

Allottieri. 


tS42 

{919 

{1,198 

{1,534 

{1,723 

{5,916 

£73 

681 

612 

699 

721 

3,386 

1.431 

662 

323 

262 

223 

2.901 

126 

69 

59 

66 

69 

389 

m 

110 

121 

131 

145 

615 

SI 

98 

117 

123 

130 

549 

22 

40 

32 

35 

35 

164 

80 

90 

191 

145 

97 

603 

19 

19 

20 

21 

23 

102 

1 

6 

20 

29 

46 

102 

(106) 

(111) 

(196) 

(174) 

(108) 

(695) 

AH-S6A 

Phase  II:  Conversion  to  cost  reimbursement 
contract  in  2nd  quarter  1971,  with  retroactive 
reimbursement  of  costs  Incurred  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  Contract  Includes  the  develop- 
ment of  Advanced  Mechanical  Control  System 
and  TOW/NVS. 

Loss  on  Phase  n  Recorded  Prior  to  1971 : 

Total  estimated  cost  of  completion — •275.1 
Less:  CeUlng — •OS.l. 

Allowable  costs  incurred  and  to  be  Incurred 
from  1/1/70  to  completion  transferred  to 
non-fee  bearing  CRC  contract — 102.5 — 197.6. 

Phase  n  Loss— •77.5. 

CASH  FLOW  ASSUMPTIONS 


Eipendi- 
tures 


Cumula- 

tlve  net 

Receipts  cash 


ToUI. 


2.977 


2.583 


2,497 


2,871 


3,104 


14,032 


Through  1970 {2ia7 

1971: 


{106.5      ({104.2) 


<  Includes  intercompany  eliminations  of  {678  million  for  the  5  yctrs. 


Major  Prxmisxs  Financial  Forecast 
Mat  1971 

There  follows  by  company  the  major  pro- 
gram   premises    underlying    the    forecasted 

results. 

L-1011    TRIBTAR 

Program  assumptions  are  based  on  a  single 
transcontinental  model — a  220  aircraft  pro- 
gram using  the  Rolls-Royce  RB-211  propul- 
sion system  with  aircraft  certification  on 
April    15.   1972. 

The  following  delivery  schedule  has  been 
premised: 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 


22 

41 
61 
69 
30 
8 


220 


•0 
35 

55 
75 

87 
100 


Total    

Customer  notes  receivable 
Notes  receivable  from  some  L-1011  customers 
in  lieu  of  final  payments  were  assumed  be- 
ginning In  1973.  Semi-annual  repayments 
over  seven  years  were  projected,  commenc- 
ing one  year  after  Issuance.  Balances  at  the 
end  of  each  period  are  as  fcdlows: 
Customer  Notes  balanoee: 

1973: 

June    

December 

1974: 

June 

December 

1975: 

June 

December 

Costing  Method 

For  Book  Income:  Cost  of  sales  based  on 
total  program  costs,  excluding  cost  of  engines 
and  period  expenses,  to  total  airframe  sales 
prices. 

For  Taxable  Income; 

(a)  Precertiflcatlon  costs  are  written  off  i>s 
incurred  up  to  date  of  aircraft  certification. 

(b)  Tool  Manufacturing  Costs — amortized 
to  cost  of  sales  over  deliveries,  based  on  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  slgn-ups  at  the  end 
of  each  year. 

(c)  All  other  factory  and  engineering 
costs — costs  of  sales  charged  for  each  aircraft 
on  the  bas^  of  the  ratio  of  total  costs  (ex- 
cluding engines)  to  the  total  airframe  sales 
prices  of  aircraft  slgn-u);>s  at  each  year-end. 

No  major  technical  problems  have  been  ex- 
perienced on  the  L-1011  airplane  during  the 
flight,  static  or  fatigue  testing  programs  to 
date.  However,  should  the  Company  encoun- 
ter unforeseen  technical  problems,  the  effect 


on  forecast  cash  flow  and  earnings  could  be 
significant. 

P-3C 
1.  Deliveries: 


1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter. . 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 

Total 


8.8 
11.0 
11.4 

9.5 


3.5  (109.5) 

33. 1  (87. 4) 

22. 0  (76. 8) 

8.7  (77.6) 


4a7 


67.3 


1972: 


1071 
1972 
1978 
1974 
1975 


23 
12 
24 

12 
12 


1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter. . 
3d  quarter. . 
4th  quarter. 

ToUI 


6.5 
6.5 
4.7 
3.8 


2.  Deliveries  for  1971  and  1972  are  con- 
tractually covered,  and  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
deliveries  reflect  anticipated  follow-on  con- 
tracts. 

3.  Progress  payments  billed  at  80%  of  costs. 

8-3A 

1.  Program  of  158  planes,  consisting  of  8  de- 
velopment and  150  anticipated  production 
units  out  of  options  for  302  provided  in  the 
development  contract.  The  first  development 
unit  is  delivered  In  1971,  followed  by  6  more 
In  1972  and  1  In  1973.  Production  deliveries 
start  in  1973  with  6  units  and  Increase  to  a 
rate  of  18  per  year  in  1974. 

2.  Progress  payments  billed  at  80%  of  costs. 


1973; 


1st  half. 
2d  half. 


ToUI 

Contract  toUI. 


21.5 

21.2  . 

5.1 

.5 

5.2 
.8 

^^7:1^ 

5.6 

6.0  . 

__ 

278.5 


201.0 


Phase  m:  Settlement  assumed  to  occur 
2nd  quarter  1971. 

Loss  on  Phase  ru  Recorded  Prior  to  1071 : 

Total  estimated  cost  at  completion 6136.  7 

Settlement 90.  0 

Loss  on  Phase  III 46.7 

Cash  Flow  Assumptions ; 


Expenditures 


Major 
vendors 


In-house 


ToUI 


Receipts 


Cumulative 
net  cash 


Through  1970... 

1971; 

1st  quarter.. 
2d  quarter.. 
3d  quarter.. 
4th  quarter. 


{28.1 


{71.2 


{99.3 


{54.2 


({45.1) 


28.4 

9.0 


214 

9.0 


28. 4 

7.4 


ToUI 

Contract  toUI. 


37.4 


37.4 


35.8 


65.5 


71.2 


136.7 


90.0 


New  production 

1.  This  forecast  premises  receipt  of  a  new 
production  contract  from  DoD  In  1072,  with 
deliveries  beginning  in  1973.  This  program 
Is  contingent  upon  the  U.S.  Government's 
decision  to  purchase  the  AH-56A  aircraft. 
The  forecast  assumes  a  fixed  price  type  con- 
tract with  progress  payments  billed  at  80% 
of  cost. 

2.  If  the  AH-56A  aircraft  production  pro- 
gram does  not  materialize,  the  effect  on  cash 
is  minimal  during  the  forecast  period. 


Other  comments 
New  business  sales  included  In  Calac's 
total,  other  than  for  the  five  programs  dis- 
cussed above,  amount  to  •le  million.  Inter- 
company sales  total  ^348  million  including 
•230  million  to  LAI  for  resale  of  L-lOU's  to 


foreign^  customers,  which  sales  are  Included 
in  the  total  of  220  aircraft. 

Lockheed  MissiUs  and  Space  Company 

(LMSC) 
Annual   sales   for   the   five   year  forecast 
period  are  projected  as  follows: 


Other 

R.  to. 

Posei- 

missiles 

Space 

am) 

don 

systems 

system 

other 

ToUI 

1971.... 

{278 

{91 

{257 

{47 

{673 

1972.... 

256 

112 

2S7 

56 

661 

1973.... 

127 

U9 

260 

75 

611 

1974.... 

127 

218 

271 

83 

699 

1975.... 

88 

2S2 

2*7 

94 

721 

Total.. 

876 

822 

1.332 

355 

3.385 

24870 

PoMldon  sales  Uiclu«l«  $482  million  under 
existing  contracts  and  $394  million  for  antic- 
ipated follow-on  procurements.  Other  mis- 
sile system  sales  Include  $39  million  under 
existing  contracts,  9317  million  for  antici- 
pated follow-on  procurements,  and  $676  mil- 
lion anticipated  new  business,  a  substantial 
portion  of  which  may  be  missiles  other  than 
submarine  launched  missiles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Space  system  sale  include  $331  million  un- 
der existing  contracts,  $467  million  and  antic- 
ipated follow-on  procurements,  and  $534 
million  in  anticipated  new  biulness. 

R  ft  D  and  other  sales  Include  $21  million 
under  existing  contracts,  $13  million  for 
anticipated  follow-on  procurements,  and  $321 
million  in  anticipated  new  businees. 
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1.0CKHEXD-CXOKGIA  COMPANT    (CELAC) 

C-5A 

1.  Settlement  of  81  aircraft  C-6A  contract, 
converting  it  to  a  cost  reimbursement  type 
in  2nd  quarter  1971.  100%  cost  reimburse- 
ment for  all  allowable  costs  after  absorption 
of  a  penalty  of  $300  million  of  allowable 
costs. 

3.  Deliveries  are  at  2  per  month,  last  ship 
la  delivered  in  February  of  1973. 


SCHEDUU  4.-L0CKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.:  OTHER  INCOME  AND  OTHER  DEDUCTIONS,  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

Polltrt  in  millioasl 


1971 


1972 


Jtniury-Junf 


Jttly- 
S«p(Mib«r 


Oclobtr- 
Dtccmbtr 


Ymf    Jinuary-Juna 


July- 
Dacambar 


Yaar  1973  yur  1974  year  197S  yaar 


Othtr  ineoflia: 

Intarast  aarnad... 
Ottiar 

Total  ineoma 

Othar  daductions: 
Intarast  axpania.. 
Olhar 

Total  daductions 

Nat  total 


J1.4 
(.9 


10.8 
.7 


».8 
.9 


J3.0 
10.  S 


Jl.O 
3.1 


JO.  7 
1.5 


$1.7 
4.6 


$1.7 
3.0 


$5.3 
2.2 


$2.0 
1.9 


10.3 

1.5 

1.7 

13.5 

4.1 

2.2 

6.3 

4.7 

7.5 

3.9 

l&O 
.9 

8.7 
.2 

10.0 
.2 

36.7 
1.3 

22.9 
.3 

26.2 

,3 

29.1 
.6 

51.0 
.7 

49.4 

.7 

31.0 
.7 

119 

8.9 

10.2 

38.0 

23.2 

26.5 

49.7 

51.7 

50.1 

31.7 

(«.«) 


(7.4) 


(8.5) 


(24.  5) 


(19.1) 


(24.  3) 


(43.4) 


(47.0) 


(42.6) 


(27.  8) 


SCHEDULE  5.— LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.:  BAUNCE  SHEETS,  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

[Dollars  in  tnillionsi 


1971 


1972 


Juna  27 


SapL26 


Oac26 


Juna  26 


Dae  31 


Dae  30, 
1973 


Dec  29, 
1974 


Dec  28, 
1975 


1,166.5 


Assats: 

Currant  Assets: 

Cash  *  Short  Tarm  Sacuritiea. $124.0  $51.5  $50.5  $48.5  $51.6  $52.8  $49.1  $51.6 

Accounts  rKatvaMa— Ntl: 

U.S.  Govammtnt 193.6  150.7  127.0  127.2  119.4  114.4  117.2  107.6 

Oftar 31.7  31.3  35.8  38.0  34.9  34.9  34.9  38.9 

Invantories— Nat  (Nota  1) 725.8  817.7  882.5  883.0  932.8  874.3  782.6  541.8 

PrapakJ  axpansas 25.8  36.7  28.4  32.9  32.3  36.3  33.6  30.3 

Total  currant  assats... 1,100.9             1,087.9             1,124.2             1,129.6             1,171.0  1.112.7  1,017.4  770.2 

Fixa<lAsjats-Nat(Nota2) 3211                321.2                343.1                327.6                317.8  302.8  293.8  285.3 

CustonMrs' notas racaivabia 35.0  75.0  100.0 

OttiarassatJ 6.3                   6,2                   3.3                   3.4                   4.3  6.9  9.0  11. 0 

Totalassats 1.435.3  1,415.3  1.470.6  1.460.6  1,493.1  1.457.4  1,395.2 

Liabilitiasand  siockMdars'  aquity: 
Currant  Liablitlas: 

Accounts  payaUa 241.8  221.8  195.4  191.0  173.9  167.7  190.1 

Fadaral  IncoiM  t« 

Dalarrad  Fadarallneoma  ti» 45.6  43.8  45.3  52.1  59.6  75.3  99.8 

RatiramantpUn  contribution 71.0  50.8  66.7  56.1  66.7  62.9  62.1 

Salarias  and  waf  as 87.0  81.6  80.9  73.2  6S.8  66.0  64.7 

Othar  liablities 

Total  currant  liabilitios 

Borrowiiv... 400.0  425.0  510.0  500.0  550.0  495.0  370.0 

Nolas  Payahto-PUnt  &-1 27.0  26.1  24.8  23.0  21.2 

C-SAliabiKy lOaO  100.0  100.0  100.0  IM.O  lOO.O  90.0 

Dabanturas 134.4  134.4  132.5  132.5  13a6  128.8  126.9 

Stockhotdars"  aquity 245.7  248.2  249.7  257.4  266.0  283.6  3ia7 

Total  liaMlttiasand  alockhotdan'  aquiiy 

StockhoMari'  aqaity  comprtaad  of: 

CapM  stock 

Additional  capital. 

RataJaad  aamings 

Notal: 

ProffO"  poymonts 217.5  228.8  219.3  174.1  179.7  249.4  243.8  253.4 

Comn»ar1eil  dapoiitj- 289.9  350.6  402.8  457.5  501.8  402.1  309.1  ll.M 

Nota  2: 

Accumutatad  dapradsUon  and  anertizatioii- 347.3  362.7  378.3  405.6  432.8  476.6  523.0  568.1 


165.6 

9.6 

90.2 

58.4 

66.9 


109.8 

109.7 

63.1 

72.2 

52.7 

55.1 

■59.7 

59.6 

555.2 

507.7 

451.4 

444.6 

421.7 

427.0 

476.4 

47.03 

120.0 

19.4 

80.0 

125.0 

351.8 


1,435.3 

1,415.3 

1,47a  6 

l,46a6 

1,493.1 

1,457.4 

1,395.2 

1,166.5 

11.4 

11.4 

79.0 

157.8 

11.4 

79.0 

159. 3 

11.4 

79.0 

167.0 

11.4 

79.0 

175.6 

n.4 

79.0 
193.2 

11.4 

79.0 

220.3 

11.4 

79.0 
155. 3 

79.0 
261.4 

Jvly  IS,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.,  CASH  RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS  AND  BALANCES;  RNANCIAL  FORECAST,  MAY  1971 

PoUars  in  miUioel 


24871 


1971 


1972 


January- 
Juna 

Juhr- 
S^>taaibw 

Octobor- 
Dccwnb#r 

Year 

January- 
March 

April- 
Juna 

July- 
Saptamber 

October- 
Docainbor 

Year 

$1,064.2 
118.4 

$50$. 1 
25.6 

$472.9 
18.5 

$2,045.2 
162.5 

$476.3 
67.7 

$499.4 
32.8 

$4a5 
28.1 

$389.6 

22.5 

$1,778.8 
151.1 

Racoi 


liptt: 

U.S.  Govamment 

Fofotin  Goveniinents. 
ConinwfcitI: 

L-lOll 

Other 


Total  Commercial. 


Borrowings. 
Other 


Total 

DisbursaiMnts: 

Accounts  payable: 

Material,  services,  etc 

Company  owned  fixed  assets. 

Payrolls  (iron) 

Federal  inoonetax 

Savinfs  plans  (employer) 

Employees'  retirement  fund 

I  nterest 

Other  liabilities,  etc 

Borrowinfs... — 


16.3 
64.5 


29.4 
32.7 


33.5 
42.1 


79.2 
139.3 


47.8 
47.2 


157.4 
4L6 


70.2 
42.7 


ToUI. 


1,282.3 


695.7 


654.5 


2,631.5 


654.7 


734.7 


596.2 


Net  increase  (decrease) 

Balance,  beginning  of  period. 

Balance  end  of  period 


44.5 
79.5 


(72.5) 

124.0 


(1.0) 
51.5 


(29.0) 
79.5 


.4 
50.5 


(2.4) 
50.9 


4^:1^ 


124.0 


51.5 


50.5 


50.5 


50,9 


48.5 


48.0 


137.2 
54.0 


613.3 


3.6 
48.0 


51.6 


412.6 
185.5 


80.8 

62.1 

75.6 

218.5 

95.0 

199.0 

112.9 

191.2 

598.1 

5ao 

13.4 

25.0 
L4 

85.0 
1.5 

160.0 
16.3 

15.0 
1.1 

1.1 

40.0 
1.2 

10.0 
3.6 

65.0 
7.0 

1,326.8 

622.2 

653.5 

2.602.5 

655.1 

732.3 

595.7 

616.9 

2,600.0 

675.6 

372.9 

361.4 

1,409.9 

347.5 

402.4 

295.1 

316.3 

1,361.3 

17,4 

7.3 

6.8 

31.5 

6.5 

7.0 

9.3 

8.8 

31.6 

477.6 

241.6 

240.2 

959.4 

240.4 

239.3 

234.1 

242.6 

956.4 

10.5 

5.0 

4.8 

20.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

19.3 

30.3 

37.1 

.5 

67.9 

22.4 

22.9 

21.8 

1.6 

58.7 

16.9 

10.0 

8.6 

35.5 

12.6 

10.1 

12.6 

14.2 

49.5 

54.0 

20.8 

32.2 

107.0 

20.3 

23.2 
....  25.0  .... 

18.6 

25,0 

87.1 
.25.0 

2.  598.  9 


1.1 

515 


51.6 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP..  CASH  RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS  AND  BALANCES;  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

[Dollars  in  miUioasI 


1973 


January- 
June 


Jul»- 
Decsnbar 


Year 


1974 

Year 


Receipts: 

iJ.S.  Government 

Foreign  Governments 

(kimmercial : 

L-1011 

Other 

Total  commercial 

Borrowinft,  other 

Total 

DistwrMmanb: 

Accounts  payable: 

Material,  services,  etc 

Company  owned  fixed  assets 

Payrolls  (gnns) 

Federal  Incooio  Tax 

Savings  plans  (employtr) 

Emphqfaes'  retirement  fund 

Interest 

Other  liabilities,  etc 

Borrowings 

Total 

Net  increase  (decrease) 

Balance  beginning  of  period 

Balance  end  of  period 


1.236.5 


1,  ua  5 


2,  377. 0 


2,626.1 


f2.9) 
51.6 


4.1 
48.7 


L2 
51.6 


(3.7) 
52.8 


48.7 


52.8 


52.8 


49.1 


3.  Cost  base  and  loss  assumptions; 
Cost: 

81    A/C $3,248.0 

AFSC    Add    On 136.0 

Provisioned  Items 312.6 

Allowable   Coat 3.695.6 

Disallowances   46.8 

Total    3,724.4 

IxMses   of   $246.8   were   recorded   prior   to 

1971. 


1975 
Year 


ri2.9 

$683.8 

$1, 406. 7 

$1,502.3 

$1,532.1 

72.7 

39.5 

112.2 

132.6 

99.7 

277,1 

321.5 
96.9 

598.6 
255.7 

7214 
250.7 

8513 

1U.8 

260.1 

435.9 

418.4 

854.3 

979.1 

1.118.4 

2.1 

2.9 

5.0 

14 

5.1 

1,233.6 

1,144.6 

2,378.2 

2.622.4 

2,755.3 

621.7 

540.3 

1, 162.  0 

1,326.7 

1,238.9 

112 

20.1 

38.3 

39.3 

39.1 

457.0 

450.1 

907.1 

921.7 

983.0 
37.7 

9.2 

18 

110 

110 

119 

46.4 

23.9 

7a  3 

66.6 

65.6 

25.8 

24.2 

5ao 

44.2 

32.4 

312 

311 

76.3 

84.6 

87.2 

2ao 

35.0 

55.0 

125.0 

250.0 

2,752.8 


2.5 
49.1 


51.6 


4.  Cash  Flow  Assumptions ; 

(a)  Adjustments  In  Cash  Receipts  have 
been  made  on  conversion  to  CRC  to  reflect 
the  Investment  In  allowable  costs  at  $100 
million.  Theretkfter,  allowable  costs  will  be 
reimbursed  as  billed  until  completion  of 
contract. 

(b)  The  addlUonal  $100  mlUion  of  the  total 
penalty  has  been  carried  as  a  long  term 
liability  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  be  paid 
in  quarterly  Increments,  virtth  the  first  in- 


stallment due  January  1,  1974.  Payments 
have  been  forecast  on  the  minimum  basis  of 
$10  per  year  In  1974  and  1975. 

C-130 
1.  Program  Deliveries : 


Customer 


1971  1972  1973  1974   1975 


U.S.  Government 24 

Foreign  governments 11 

Commercial 2 

Total 37 


33 
3 


10       16 

23       20 

3  


12 


36        36 


12 


2.  Contractual  coverage  has  been  obtained 
for  74  of  the  airplanes,  and  follow-on  orders 
are  anticipated  for  13  more.  Anticipated  new 
business  Includes  16  XT.S.  Oovemment  air- 
planes, 48  for  foreign  countries  and  6  com- 
mercial. 

3.  Progress  payments  on  U.S.  Oovemment 
fixed  price  contracts  billed  at  80%  of  cost. 

4.  (Commercial  customer  advances  (fc»*- 
casted  slgn-upe) — 20%  down  up>on  sign-up, 
generally  nine  months  before  delivery,  bal- 
ance on  delivery. 

JetStaT 

1.  Deliveries— 10  in  1971  and  13  in  1972. 

2.  Two  aircraft  have  been  sold  and  one  has 
been  leased  in  the  first  quarter  of  1971. 
Twenty  repreeenit  antlcipaited  new  business. 

3.  No  customer  advanxses  are  anticipated. 

Other  Comment* 
New  busineas  sales  other  than  &-6A,  and 
c;-130,  and  JetStar  programs  Included  in  Oe- 
lac's  total  sales  amount  to  $5  million  in  1971. 
$20  million  in  1972,  $43  miUion  in  1973,  $44 
million  In  1974,  and  $101  million  In  1975.  In- 
tercompany sales  aggregate  $171  million  over 
the  five  years. 

LOCKHXn)    SHXPBTTnjJIIfG    AMD    CX>NST>TTCTIOM' 

ooKPAirr  (Lsoc) 
LDP  and  DE  Ship  clalma 
Claims  were  settled  for  $62  million  in  Jan- 
uary  1971.  The  resulting  loss  was  recorded 
prior  to  1971, 
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Estimate  total  cost  at  completion $378.  6 

Leas  Prlcee: 

Basic  Contract  Prlcea (MO.  7 

Settlement aa.  o 

-^  

Total    308.7 

Total  Contract  Loss 969.  8 

Claim  collections  on  LPD's  and  DE  con- 
tracts reflected  In  forecast  are  as  follows: 

Through     1970 $26.5 

1971:  I 

1st   Quarter ai.3 

and    Quarter 13,  2 

3rd     Quarter .6 

4th    Quarter .5 

Total    - 35.5 

1972  and  1973 '_       iTo 

Contract  total wa-O 

Other  coTnTnenta 
LSCC  sales  Include  $129  million  under  the 
LPD  and  DE  1052  destroyer  contracts.  Ml 
million  under  anticipated  new  ship  construc- 
tion, and  8141  million  under  anticipated  new 
contracts  for  construction  of  dams,  tunnels, 
etc. 

LOCKHZZS    KLXCTBONICS   COMPANT     (UCC) 

LEC  sales  Include  $64  million  under  arm 
contracts,  $154  million  under  anticipated  fol- 
low-on orders,  and  $373  million  In  new  busi- 
ness of  which  $263  million  is  commercial  and 
$110  million  Is  military.  Intercompany  sales 
are  $24  million.  The  nature  of  LEC's  busi- 
ness Is  short  term  and  the  backlog  has  been 
low  historically  In  relation  to  the  volume  of 
business. 

LOCKHEED    AiaCKATT     SEHVICE      (LAS) 

LAS  sales  Include  $40  million  under  firm 
contracts.  $170  million  under  anticipated  fol- 
low-on orders,  and  $255  million  In  new  busi- 
ness. Intercompany  sales  are  $84  million.  The 
nature  of  LAS's  business  is  also  short  term 
and  the  backlog  has  been  low  historically 
in  relation  to  the  volume  of  business. 

LOCKHZXD      PHOFULSIOIf      COMPANT      (U>C) 

SRAM 

Development   Contract 
Claim  on  this  contract  was  settled  for  $20 
million  In  September  1970. 

Estimated  coat  at  completion. $88.2 

Contract  value: 

Basic  contract $22.5 

Claim  settlement 20.  0 

Total 42.5 

Contract  loss $23.7 

Production  Program 

The  first  production  sale,  a  milestone  type, 
was  recorded  In  March  1971  Production  sales 
are  $11  million  in  1971,  $22  million  In  1972, 
and  $25  million  per  year  thereafter. 

LPC  sales  include  $108  million  under  the 
SRAM  production  contract. 

LOCKHCKI)   AlacXAPT  IMTrBNATIONAI,,   INC.    (LAI) 

LAI  sales  include  firm  and  anticipated 
follow-on  business  for  delivery  of  12  L-1011 
aircraft  and  spares  of  $230  million,  6  C-130 
aircraft  of  $38  milUon.  Saudi  Arabian  support 
program  of  $98  million,  aircraft  parts  and 
materials  through  Avlquipo  of  $125  million 
and  new  business  of  $46  million. 

LOCKBZSD    AIX    TSKMINAL      (LAT) 

LAT  sales  include  projected  revenues  from 
fueling  services,  increasing  from  $13  million 
in  1971  to  $16  mlUlon  In  1975,  and  from  rent, 
flight  fees,  and  parking  revenues  Increasing 
from  $2.2  million  In  1971  to  $3.4  million  In 
1975. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Lockheed  Petroleum  Service  (LPS)  is  In  the 
development  stage.  Current  plans  call  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  company's  system  for 
servicing  offshore  oil  wells  on  a  live  well  In 
1971.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  test  will 
be  successful  and  that  oil  companies  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  amount  of  wellhead  cel- 
lars and  services.  The  projected  sales  of  $102 
million  and  earnings  of  $5.9  million  are  con- 
tingent on  the  outcome  of  these  develop- 
ments. If  these  sales  and  earnings  do  not 
materialize,  the  effect  on  cash  flow  will  be 
minimal. 

FIXED-ASSET  APPROPRIATIONS 


1971   1972   1973   1974 


1975 


L«SC  J5.0  JiaO  JIO.O  J15.0  115.0 

CALAC.   9.0  17  7.9  7.3  6.0 

GELAC 2.1  I.O  l.C  1.0  1.0 

L£C 1.8  2.0  2.0  2.0  2.0 

L« 5  .5  .5  .5  .5 

LPC    8  1.0  1.0  1.0  1.0 

LSCC 7  .5  .5  .5  5 

LAT 1.0  2.0  1.6  1.5  1.4 

Other Zi  2.1  3.2  4.5  6.5 

Contingency 7.0  6.0  2.0 

Totjl 23.2  27.8  34.7  39.3  35.9 


Othek  Financial  Data 

BOaaOWING   aK]T7IXIMENTS    AND    INTEaEST    RATE 

Borrowings  as  required  and  Interest  there- 
on a  7>4  %. 

Cash  bfUances  held  at  about   $50  million. 

DEBENTTTEES 

Due  May  1976  at  414%  Interest  rate.  An- 
nual sinking  fund  provisions  of  $1,875,000 
have  been  met.  Balance  as  of  12-27-70,  $11.2 
million. 

Due  March  1992.  Convertible  Subordinat- 
ed Debenturee  at  414  '"c  interest  rate.  Sinking 
fund  requirements  do  not  start  until  March 
1,  1978.  No  COD  versions  are  assumed  in  this 
forecast.  Balance  as  of  12-27-70,  $126  million. 

ITDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 

Federal  Income  Taxes  computed  at  48%  for 
all  years  of  the  forecast.  Commercial  airplane 
development  coats  prior  to  type  certificate 
and  military  G&A  have  been  assumed  writ- 
ten off  for  tax  purposes  In  the  year  Incurred. 

DIVIDENDS 

No  oafih  dividends  have  been  projected. 

Lockheed  AotcaAir  Corp., 
BuTixmk,  Calif.,  June  30,  1971. 
Hon.   Wright   Patman, 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  June  25,  1971  to  Lockheed's  chair- 
man. Daniel  J.  Haughton.  we  are  attaching 
the   following  materials. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  agreement  between  Lock- 
heed and  Rolls-Royce  (1971)  Ltd..  as 
amended  to  date. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  separate  agree- 
ment bet?veen  Lockheed  and  Rolls-Royce  re- 
quires that  an  amended  agreement  with  Air 
Holdings  Limited  be  entered  into,  and  such 
amendment  Is  now  in  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation Lockheed  considers  all  of  this  agree- 
ment to  be  senaltlve  in  nature  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  the  terms  and  conditions  may  be 
held  for  Committee  use  only.  Several  sec- 
tions, primarily  dealing  with  prices,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  extremely  sensitive  for 
competitive  reasons,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
purgated. We  do  not  believe  these  deleted 
areas  would  be  material  to  your  considera- 
tion of  the  Lockheed  case  and,  since  Lock- 
heed already  has  been  required  to  provide 
a  substantial  amount  of  information  of  value 
to  our  competitor,  we  feel  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  avoid  disclosure  of  these  pricing 
terms. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  consolidating  Lockheed  fi- 


nancial statement  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 27,  1970. 

Ixickbeed's  financial  and  legal  officials  con- 
sider this  Information  also  to  be  sensitive  in 
nature  since  the  information  contained  in  it 
has  competitive  value  and  has  never  been 
provided  to  anyone  outside  the  company  ex- 
cept to  Lockheed's  banks.  It  is  not  informa- 
tion we  would  disclose  pubUcly,  and  dis- 
closure to  selected  persons  or  Committees 
other  than  in  confidence  could  raise  serious 
questions  relating  to  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  the  securities  laws.  We,  therefore, 
ask  that  the  material  contained  in  this  con- 
solidating statement  be  confined  to  Com- 
mittee use  only. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  described  in 
Points  1  and  2  above,  we  also  are  attaching  a 
financial  forecast  of  sales  and  operating  profit 
for  the  five  (6)  years  beginning  with  1971, 
broken  down  by  operating  divisions  and  sub- 
sidiaries. This  also  includes  a  net  cash  flow 
statement  with  the  same  breakdowns.  Al- 
though this  material  was  not  requested  by 
your  Committee,  It  was  provided  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  upon  their  request,  and  we 
felt  it  also  might  be  helpful  to  you  in  your 
consideration  of  the  loan  guarantee  question. 
As  noted  with  respect  to  Point  2  above,  the 
information  contained  in  these  projections  is 
likewise  sensitive  with  respect  to  disclosure 
pequlrements  of  the  securities  laws,  and  we 
ask  with  this  material  also  that  It  be  con- 
fined to  Committee  use  only. 

We  hope  all  of  these  materials  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  furtherance  of  your  consideration 
of  the  loan  guarantee  legislation  soon  to  be 
heard  by  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vernon  A.  Johnson, 
Vice  President -Eastern  Region. 

Article  40.  Eitective  Date.  Mat  10.  1971 
A.    The    obligations    of    Rolls-Royce    and 

Lockheed  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 

this  Basic  Agreement  shall  take  effect  only 

if  and  when: 

(1)    The  United  States  Government  gives 

notice  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government 

that 

(a)  the  United  States  Government,  having 
obtained  the  authority  of  Congress,  is  pre- 
pared to  give  guarantees  for  the  benefit  of 
LOCKHEED  In  an  amount  of  up  to  dollars 
250  million,  which  amount,  together  with 
the  funds  available  to  LOCKHEXD  from 
private  sources  without  Government  guaran- 
tee, the  United  States  Government  considers 
sufficient  to  enable  LOCKHEED  to  carry  out 
the  L-lOll  project;  and 

(b)  before  seeking  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress referred  to  above,  the  United  States 
Government  satisfied  Itself,  having  regard  to 
the  orders  for  L-1011  aricraft  placed  with 
Lockheed  and  the  orders  for  L-1011  aircraft 
that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
placed  with  Lockheed,  that  Lockheed  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  L-1011  project 

(3)  Mutual  signature  and  delivery  takes 
place  of  amendments  to  the  respective  exist- 
ing Alrpiane  Sales  Contracts  for  Model  L-1011 
airplanes  between  LOCKHEED  and  Eastern, 
TWA.  Delta.  Air  Canada.  Air  Jamaica,  PSA 
and  Haas/Turner  which  affirm  their  inten- 
tion to  continue  their  participation  in  the 
L-1011  program. 

(3)  Assignments  to  Rolls-Royce  of  the 
existing  spare  engine  contracts  with  Eastern. 
TWA.  Delta.  Air  Canada  and  Air  Jamaica. 
Including  the  granting  of  general  releases  In 
respect  thereof  In  favour  of  Rolls-Royce  Lim- 
ited and  the  Receiver  of  Rolls-Royce  Limited, 
are  mutually  signed  and  delivered  and 
amendments  to  those  contracts  reflecting 
changes  in  sp)eclficatlon.  delivery,  price  and 
parte  oosts  guarantees  are  also  mutually 
signed  and  delivered. 

(4)  A  contract  between  Rolls-Royce  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Government  covering 
the  total  funding  of  RB.  211  development 
and     production    programme     is     mutually 
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signed  and  delivered  or  BoUs-Royoe  receives 
from  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
assurances  satisfactory  to  Rolls-Royce  relat- 
ing to  such  total  funding. 

(5)  Lockheed  is  notified  in  writing  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  tiiat  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  has  satisfied  itself 
that  the  contract  or  the  assurances  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (4)  of  this  Paragraph  A 
will  provide  total  funding  which  might  bo 
reasonably  expected  to  enable  Rolls-Royce 
to  carry  out  the  RB.ail  development  and 
production  program. 

B.  If  the  conditions  specified  in  Paragraph 
A  above  shall  not  all  have  been  satisfied 
before  8  August  1971  the  obligations  of  RoUs- 
Royce  and  Lockheed  under  this  Basic  Agree- 
ment shall  not  take  effect  at  all  and  the  Basic 
Agreement  shall  on  that  date  cease  to  be 
binding  in  any  respect. 

C.  Lockheed  shall  promptly  notify  Rolls- 
Royce  in  writing  if  and  when  the  conditions 
described  in  sub-paragraph  (2)  and  (5)  of 
Paragraph  A  above  have  been  satisfied;  and 
Rolls-Royce  shall  promptly  notify  Lockheed 
In  writing  If  and  when  the  conditions 
deeortbed  in  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
Paragraph  A  above  has  been  satisfied. 


The  Deptttt  Secketart  or  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  requested 
for  consideration  by  your  Committee  a  cost 
analysis  which  the  Systems  Analysis  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  on 
Lockheed's  L-1011  airbus  program.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  that  brief  assessment. 

I  caution  on  the  use  of  this  data  as  it  is 
now  over  a  year  old  and  many  circumstances 
have  changed  the  scope  of  the  program  since 
that  time.  Furthermore,  the  parametric  esti- 
mating method  used  gives  only  an  approxi- 
mation and  I  would  not  use  It  to  make  a 
business  Judgment.  I  also  remind  you  that 
cash  generation  adequate  to  repay  a  guar- 
anteed loan  would  come  much  earlier  than 
profit  on  the  program. 

You  will  note  that  the  second  page  of  the 
cover  brief  for  this  report  makes  reference 
to  the  preparation  of  a  final  report.  No  such 
report  has  been  prepared.  The  material  en- 
closed represents  all  of  the  repc«rts  prepared 
by  Systems  Analysis  on  this  subject.  I  hope 
that  this  data  will  clarify  the  question  re- 
garding the  Systems  Analysis  study. 
Sincerely. 

David  Packard. 

Assistant  Secretart  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  May  14,  1970. 
Memorandum    for    Mr.    Hugh    McCullough 

OSAD  (I&L). 
Subject:    Lockheed's   L-1011    aircraft. 

Aside  from  preparation  of  a  final  report, 
we  have  now  completed  our  estimate  of  the 
co6t  of  LOCKHEED'S  1^1011  aircraft  In  ac- 
cordance with  your  request  11  May  1970,  a 
summary  of  the  results  is  in  Enclosure  1. 

So  that  you  may  track  our  current  estimate 
with  previous  information  provided  to  you 
verbally,  we  have  laid  out  some  change  de- 
tails In  Enclosure  2.  As  may  be  seen  from 
Enclosure  2,  we  have  reduced  the  original 
estimated  difference  between  our  end  of 
April  estimate  and  anticipated  LOCKHEED 
receipts  as  a  result  of  detailed  discussions 
with,  and  data  collected  from.  LOCKHEED'S 
L-1011  Program  Managers.  In  this  resjject, 
for  example,  we  have  included  as  receipts 
some  $88  million  In  customer  airline  changes 
since  our  own  estimating  techniques  Implic- 
itly account  for  normal  changes  through- 
out the  entire  production  period. 

We  would  conclude  at  this  point,  based  on 
the  various  parametric  tools  we  have  em- 
ployed, that  LOCKHEED'S  cost  projection 
for  the  L-lOll  is  optimistic.  Current  financial 
goals  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  program  Is 
to  proceed  with  unparalleled  smoothness. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Subsequent  to  our  last  trip  to  LOCK- 
HEED'S Burbank  and  Palmdale  Installations, 
you  asked  us  to  make  an  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  any  projected  loss 
might  be  borne  by  subcontractors  rather 
than  the  prime.  As  you  know,  this  is  dlfflciUt 
to  do  very  precisely  since  our  cost  models 
address  airframe  as  a  whole  rather  than  in- 
dividual structures.  Even  so,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  ascribe  some  share  of  projected 
overruns  to  subcontractors  on  the  basis  of 
the  groes  assumption  that  a  major  compo- 
nent (such  as  a  wing)  requires  roughly  the 
same  effort  and  material  per  unit  of  measure 
as  the  aircraft  taken  as  a  whole.  Because  we 
have  far  less  confidence  in  the  results  of 
such  efforts  than  in  the  estimate  per  se,  we 
have  displayed  this  sub-contractor  risk  in- 
formation separately  as  Enclosure  3. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  complete  the  prep- 
aration of  a  final  report  of  our  estimating 
effort,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  distribute  It 
to  anyone  unless  you  request  we  do  so.  We 
win  maintain  a  file  copy  in  our  own  office 
in  the  event  that  later  questions  occur. 
Milton  A.  Margous, 
Director,  Cost  Analysis. 
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THE  L-1011  BASIC  SA  ESTIMATE  (AIRFRAME  ONLY- 
EXCLUDES  ENGINES  1  AND  AVIONICS) 

[All  data  in  millionj  ot  dollars  inflated 
Kxordmi  to  Lockheed  proiectionsj 


252 
ship 
sets 


351 
ship 
sets 


450 
ship 
sets 


I.  Production  labor. 1,720  2,097  2  433 

,      J^atenalj 1,054  i  433  ,;go4 

Ml.  Nonrecurring— engineering 

and  tooling  .  576  575  575 
IV.  Recurring -engineering  and 

tooling 388  494  593 

Total  basic  estimate '.  3, 738  4, 600  5  406 


'  The  engine  costs  are  specifically  eicluded  from  this  sum- 
mary in  recognition  ol  the  Lockheed  contention  that  the  Rolls 
Royce  contract  is  firm  and  fixed  and  that  the  British  Government 
IS  subsidizing  engine  development  costs.  Even  so,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  based  on  the  experience  of  U.S.  manufacturers 
of  large  jet  engines.  Rolls  Royce  might  experience  an  overrun  of 
about  $500  million    on  a  J924  million  contract  for  351  ship  sets 

=  Not  directly  comparable  to  Lxkheed  L-IOU  assessments  - 
see  enclosure  2. 


THEL-IOll- 


-351  SHIPSETS:  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THESA  ESTIMATE  AND  LOCKHEED  RECEIPTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ENGINE 

COSTS 

lAII  values  expressed  in  inflated  Lockheed  dollars  (millions)) 


SA 
estimate 


UC 

receipts 


Net 

difference 


LAC  cost 

estimate 

(excludes 

profit) 


Net 
difference 


Percent 

difference 

between 

basic  cost 

estimates  > 


1.  Basic  SA  estimate  (see  enclosure  1) 4  600 

2.  Lockheed  January  assessment 

3.  Profit 

4.  Less  Rolls  Royce  Engine  $/C_  ..'"""'"!'"'I 

5.  Through-puts— Items  in  commercial  program 

not  in  normal  military  aircraft  cost  model  ■ 

(a)  Insurance  247 

(b)  Product  support 41 

(c)  Avionics  *  BFE '.''.'.'...  157 

Subtotal— Comparison     as     of 
Apr    24,  1970 5,045 

6.  Changes  resulting  from  Apr    24-May  1   visit 

to  Lockheed  and  subsequent  data  collec- 
tion. 

(a)  Approved  customer  changes  (Added 

on  basis  ol  Lockheed  contention 
that  these  equate  to  some  normal 
ECO's  in  military  aircraft).. 

(b)  Transfer  of  BFE  from  thruput  to  ma- 

terials..    —90 

(c)  Portion  of  Rolls  Royce  contract  con-" 

sidered  applicable  to  nxelles ' 

(d)  Considering  some  product  support  as 

part  of  SA  model.  Transferred  from 

thruput.  —5 

(e)  Removal  of  that  portion  of  Lockheed's 

"Flying  Operations"  category  per- 
taining to  training.  Transferred  to 
thruput -(-9 

Total  -  final  comparison 4, 959 


5,386 

."1      5;386;:::::       

175 

-924 

-924  

4,637 


-408 


4,462 


-583 


13.1 


-f88 


+« 


-1-103 


-(-103 


4.828 


-131 


4,653 


-306 


6.6 


Difference  between  SA  estimate  and  equivalent  LAC  expected  costs  (no  profit)  expressed  as  a  percent  of  LAC  expected  costs 
.k'.  c.  '         "  ""'  PO'''""  °'  ">«  """s  ""y"  contract  associated  with  nacelles  cannot  be  isolated    Even  so   it  is  quite  clear 

that  SA  was  in  error  not  to  have  considered  some  nacelle  value  in  its  April  24  estimate.  The  figure  of  103  million  derives  from  the 
gross  assumption  that  a  major  component  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  whole.  See  enclosure  3 


THE  L-1011     EFFECT  OF  SUBCONTRACTOR  RISKS 
|AII  values  in  millions  of  inflated  Lockheed  dollarsl 


252 

351 

450 

ship 

ship 

ship 

sets 

sets 

sets 

1.  SA  Estimate  (Adjusted  in  the 
manner  ot  enclosure  2). 

2.  LAC  Receiptsdncluding  "profit") 

3.  Gross  loss  (-),  proht(-(-)        . 

4.  Possible  subcontractor  risks  1 

(a)AVCO . 

(b)  Health-Techna  and  Murdock 


252 

351 

450 

ship 

ship 

ship 

sets 

sets 

sets 

3.995 

4,959 

5,867 

3,460 

4,828 

6.178 

-535 

-131 

-(-311 

+  154 

-(-65 

-85 

4-22 

-t-12 

-16 

5.  Net  Lo«(-)  to  Lockheed  Profil 
(+).-    


-359 


-54 


-(-210 


>  Total  subcontfKtor  loss  was  calculated  on  a  50/50  "share 
the  risk"  basis  as  described  in  subcontracts.  Beyond  350  ship 
sets,  renegotiation  is  assumed  and  subs  will  attempt  to  recoup 
losses  plus  prohL  GELAC  loss  represents  loss  to  Lockheed.  SO 
GELAC  IS  not  considered  a  subcontractor  in  that  sense.  All  other 
subcontracts  treated  as  purchased  equipment  or  purchased 
parts. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  ANO  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSOLIDATING  BALANCE  SHEET:  ASSETS,  DEC.  27,  1970 

[In  millionsi 


Add 

(deduct) 

consoli- 

datini 

Missiles 

Consoli- 

elimina- 

& Space  California 

dated 

tions 

Co.             Co. 

Georiia 


Airtrati 

Service 

Co. 


Elec- 
tronics 
Co. 


Propul- 
sion 
Co. 


Lockheed 

Ship- 

buildinf  LKkheed 

S  Con-  Air 

sf ruction  Terminal, 

Co.  Inc. 


LKkheed 

Aircraft 

Inter- 

natnnal 


Lockheed 
proper- 


Group     ties.  Inc. 


Small 
com- 
panies    Corporate 


Current  assets: 

Cash__. t40.2 

Short  term  securities. 39.3 

Accounts  receivable: 

U.S.  Government 137.5 

Other 41.6 

Intercompany 

Inventories 693.9 

Prepaid  expenses 19.4 

Total  current  assets 971.9 

Investments: 

Operating  companies 

O&er 4.2 

Property,  ptont  and  equipment: 

Cost 662.9 

Accumulated  depreciatran.. (319.5) 

Deferred  charies 3.1 

Total 1,322.6 


$2.0         $(6.5)        J(2.0)         to.  2 


J(».2) 
(8.1) 


60.3 

2.7 

.7 

9.2 

4.1 


17.9 

2.0 

6.5 

580.8 

11.2 


19.9 

3.3 

4.3 

103.1 

1.2 


3.1 

3.0 

4.5 

5.7 

.4 


to.  6 
.1 

8.7 

5.0 

1.2 

11.4 

.4 


J.  3 
2.0 

.2 
4.3 

.6 


11.4 

4.7 

27.3 

4.2 

.1 

4.3 

.1 


$1.6 
.3 


J7.8 


tO.l 
.3 


$35.0 
33.9 


2.4 
.2 
.3 
.5 


5,0 
.4 

4.8 
.9 


.5  11.5 

.5  40. 6 

.  1  (22. 0) 


(67.3) 


79.0 


611. 9 


129.8 


16.9 


27.4 


7.4 


42.1 


5.3 


18.9 


1.5 


99.0 


(602.8). 


1.7 
(.6) 

152.2 

(70.7) 
.1  . 

271.3 
(128.8) 

126.7 
(61.2) 

10.6 
(6.6) 

23.4 
(11.7) 

22.2 
(10.  5) 

28.0 
(16.6) 

19.8 
(11.3) 

.7   . 


1.5  . 

2.1 
(1.3) 


J9.9 
(1.1) 


.4 
(-2) 


602.8 
2.7 

1,5 


(669, 0)        16a  6  754, 4 


196.1 


20.9 


39.1 


19.1 


53.5 


14.5 


21.2 


8.8 


1.7 


701.7 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  AND  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSOLIDATING  BALANCE  SHEET-LIABILITIES  AND  STOCKHOLDERS'  EQUITY,  DEC.  27,  1970 

|ln  millionsi 


Add 
(deduct) 
consoli- 
dating 
Consoli-     elimina- 
dated  tions 


Missiles 

A  Space   California 
Co.  Co. 


Georgia 
Co. 


Aircraft 
Service 
Co 


Elec- 
tronics 
Co 


Propul- 
sbn  Co. 


Lockheed 

Ship-  Lockheed 

building  Lockheed      Aircraft 

&  Con-  Air 

struction  Terminal, 

Co.  Inc. 


Inter-   Lockheed 
national      Proper- 
Group    ties,  Inc. 


Small 
com 
panies     Corporate 


Current  HabiHtiet: 

Accounts  payable $244. 8 

Accounts  payable— intercompany 

Salaries  and  wages 77.0 

Federal  income  tai: 

Current 1.4 

Deferred 31.7 

Other  Uxts 19. 4 

Customers'  advances  in  eicess 

of  related  costs 29.2 

Retirement  plan  contnbution 66.4 

Other  liabilities 33.  5 

Total  current  liabilities 503.4 

Long  term  debt 5*4.4 

StKkhoMera'  equity: 

Capital  stock 11.4 

Additional  capital 79.0 

Retained  eamings 

Operating  companies 

Total  stockholders'  equity. 

Total.. ..  1,322.6 


($59,0) 


$49.4 

1.9 
21.5 


$98.3 

8.2 

28.8 


$78.8 
8.3 

17.0 


$3.8 
1.5 
2.2 


$2.5 

.2 

2.9 


$.8 
.5 
.9 


$5.3 

33.5 

1.0 


$1.0 
.1 
.4 


$4.8 
2.5 
1.1 


$.1 

1.7 

.1 


(3.7) 
(6) 


1.4 
5.6 

6.7 

20,2 

4.5 


164.5 
6.9 


26.9 
6.6 


7.1 
3.9 

2.3 
13.2 

6.0 


^:P 


(1) 

.7 


.5 
.2 


1.8 
.9 


2.4 

2.7 


1.0 
1.5 


(7.8) 
1.2 

17.0  . 

.4 

2.3 


1.2 
.6 


$.6 

1.1 

1,4 

1.4  ..   (132.6) 


.2 

.4 


3.0 
.3 
.2 


8.0 


(63.3)        111.2 


341.0 


136.6 


10.2 


11.3 


5.4 


52.9 


3.9 


13.4 


2.3        (121.5) 


584.4 

11.4 
79.0 


144.4 

(4.0) 

49. 4 

413. 4 

59.5 

io.  7 

27.8 

148  4 

13.7 

.6 

10,6 

7.8 

$(.8 

(.6) 

234.8 

(605.7) 

49.4 

413.4 

59.5 

10.7 

27.8 

13.7 

.6 

10.6 

7.8 

8.8 

(6) 

238.8 

(669.0)        160.6  754.4 


196.1 


20.9 


39.1 


19.1 


53.5 


14.5 


21.2 


8.8 


1.7 


701.7 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORP.  AND  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSOLIDATING  STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS— YEAR  ENDED  DEC.  27,  1970 

|ln  miUionsj 


Consoli- 
dated 

Add 
(deduct) 
consoli- 
dating 
elimina- 
tions 

Missiles 

(Space 

Co. 

California 
Co. 

Georgia 

Aircraft 

Service 

Co. 

Elec- 
tronics 
Co. 

Propul- 
sion 
Co. 

Lockheed 
Ship- 
building 
»  Con- 
struction 
Co. 

Lockheed 

Air 

Terminal, 

Inc. 

Lockheed 
Aircraft 
Inter- 
national 
Group 

Lockheed 
Proper- 
tics,  Inc. 

Small 
com- 
panies 

Corporate 

Sales 

-.  $2,535.6 

r58.8 

1.1 

$274.9 
57.6 

$1,148.9 
25.2 

$62.8 
26.2 

$95.3 
17.9 

$33.5 

1.5 

$94.7 
3.2 

$16.6 
2.1 

$49.8 
3.7 

$0.3  . 
1.8  . 

Intercompany  sales 

$(140.3) 

Total  sales..  

..    2,535.6 

(140.3) 

759.9 

332.5 

1,174.1 

89.0 

113.2 

35.0 

97.9 

18.7 

53.5 

2.1  . 

Interest  and  other  income 

12.4  . 

.3 

.5 

.6 

.1 

.1  . 

1.3 

.2 

1.0  . 

1.8 

$6.5 

2,548.0 

(140.3) 

760.2 

333.0 

1,174.7 

89.1 

113.3 

35.0 

99.2 

18.9 

54.5 

3.9 

6.5 

Costs  and  expenses 

..    2,675.7 
32.3  . 

(137.9) 

701,6 
2.2 

363.4 

11.8 

1.364.9 
5.3 

83.4 

.5 

105.9 

1.0 

40.5 

1.1 

153.1 
2.9 

16.7 

50.6 
.3 

3.9 

(70.4) 

Interest  expense 

Subtotal 

..    2,708.0 

(137.9) 

703.8 

375.2 

1.  370, 2 

83.9 

106.9 

41.6 

156.0 

16.7 

50.9 

3.9 

(63.2) 

Eamings  (kiss)  before  Federal  Ux. . . 

..      (160.5) 
(73.7) 

(2.4) 
(1.1) 

56.4 

27.0 

(42.2) 
(27. 3> 

(195.5) 
(«.2) 

5.2 
2.5 

6.4 

3.1 

(6.6) 
(3.2 

(56.8) 
(27.2) 

2.2 
1.0 

2.6 
.9 

69.7 

Reduction  of  deferred  tax. 

.2 

44.6 

Earnings  (loss)  for  year 

(86.3) 

(1.3) 

29.4 

(14.9) 

(101.3) 

2.7 

3.3 

(3.4) 

(29.6) 

1.2 

2.7 

(.2) 

25.1 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  AND  SUBSIDIARIES  CONSOLIDATING  ELIMINATIONS,  YEAR  ENDED  DEC,  27,  1970 

|ln  millionsi 
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No,  li 


No,  2 


No.  3 


No,  4 


No,  5 


Total 


Assets: 

Accounts  receivable — intercompany 

I  nventof ies 

Investment  in  operating  companies. 
Property,  plant,  and  equipment: 

Cost 

Accumulated  deprKiation 


($59.2). 
(  <)■ 


($602.8). 

1.7  . 
(.6). 


($7.7). 


($59.2) 

(8.0 

(602. 8) 

1.7 
(6) 


Total. 


(59.6) 


(601.7). 


(7.7). 


(669.0) 


Liabilities  and  equity: 

Accounts  payable — intercompany 

Deferred  income  tax 

Customers'  advances  in  eicess  of  related  costs 

Retained  earnings 

Equities  of  operating  companies 


(59.0). 
(.6)! 


(601.7). 


(3.7). 
(40): 


(59.0) 

(.6) 

(4.0) 

(601.7) 


Total. 


(59.6) 


(601.7). 


(7.7). 


(669. 0) 


Profit  and  loss: 

Intercompany  sales 

Cost  of  sales  and  expenses. 
Reduction  of  deferred  tax  . 
Retained  earnings 


(5.3) 
2.6 

2.7 


7.7 
(3.7). 
(4.0). 


(140.3) 
(140.3) 


(140.3) 

(137.9) 

(11 

(1.3 


I  Entries—Add  (deduct):  (1)  Intercompany  receivables  and  payables.  (2)  Investments  in  operating  companies.  (3)  Intercompany  profit  in  inventory  (beginning  of  year)  (4)  Intercomoanv  orofit  in 

Inventory  (end  of  year).  (5)  Intercompany  sales  and  cost  ol  sales.  r    if 

LOCKHEED  AIRCRAR  CORPORATION-STATEMENT  OF  SALES  AND  OPERATING  PROFIT  BY  COMPANY:  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

(Dollars  in  millionsi 

Shipbuilding  Inter-  Intercom- 
Missiles  &  Con-  Aircraft  Air          national  pany  elimi- 
California          Georgia         &  Space  struction      Propulsion  Service     Electronics        Terminal  Group  Others  nations    Consolidated 

1971: 

Sales $541.6        $1,431.1            $672.7  $125.9  $22.2  $80.7  $108.0             $18.6  $79.7  $1.9  ($105  3)  $2  977  1 

Costotsales-. 568.9          1.417.4             627.5  123.2  20.8  76.2  100.8  15.9  73.8  2.6            (103.7)  2;923:4 

Operating  profit (27.3)              13.7               45.2  2.7  1.4  4.5  7.2  2.7  5.9  (.7)              (1.6)  53.^ 

jg^^                                                 —  — 

Sales 916.6             661.5             681.2  69.3  39.4  98.3  110.0  19.2  89.6  6  1            (108  0)  2  583? 

Costotsales..     921.9            637.5            644.6  66.7  37.1  93.6  102.5  16.0  84.2  7.2           (110^2)  7.V».\ 

Operating  profit (12.3)             24.0               36.6  2,6  2.3  4.7  7.5  3.2  5.4  (1.1)               l/l  TiT\ 

1973:                                                                                                                                                           '  = 

Sales.. 1,194.1             323.1             611.5  59.5  32.3  117.3  121.0  20.2  190.5  19  5            (1917)  2  497  3 

Costotsales.. 1,200.4             299.7             578.5  55.6  29.7  111.9  112.6  16.7  185.4  17.7            (192.1)  2:416:i 

Operating  profit (6.3)             23.4              33.0  3.9  2.6  5.4  8.4  3.5  5.1  1.8                 Ti  gi.l 

1974:                                                  '                                                  ■  ' 

Sales. 1,529.0             262.3             698.7  65.7  35.0  123.4  131.0  21.4  145.2  28  9            (169  4)  2  8712 

Costotsales...   1,528.6             241.3             660.6  61.5  31.1  117.8  121.7  17.3  141.0  25.8            (17L3)  2:776:4 

Operating  profit .4               21.0               38.1  4.2  2.9  5.6  9.3  4.1  4.2  3.1                  1.9  94.1 

1975:  ' 

Sales 1.717.8             222.9             721.0  68.9  35  0  129.8  145.0  22.9  97.5  46  3            (103  3)  3  103  8 

Costotsales 1.711.0             206.6             681.1  64.4  32.1  124.0  134.4  18.5  90.1  39.4            (150.0)  2!996:6 

Operating  profit 6.8               16.3               39.9  4.5  2.9  5.8  10.6  4.4  7.4  6.9                 1.7  107.2 

Note:  Cost  of  sales  includes  general  and  administrative  expenses. 


LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  -  NET  CASH  FLOW  STATEMENT:  FINANCIAL  FORECAST  MAY  1971 

IDollars  in  millionsi 

Company  1971                   1972  1973  1974 

California... _  ($247. 1)              ($62.5)  $26.4  $111.9 

Georgia. 8,3                      .9  13.8  27,8 

Missiles  4  Space     . 44.8                   42.8  28.0  38.3 

Shipbuilding  &  Construction.. 4.0                     (.4)  5.4  4  9 

Propulsion   .. (1.4)                    2.7  2.4  2  8 

Electronics. 6.3                      3.5  4,6  48 

Aiicralt  Service     4.8                    4.5  4,5  5.1 

Air  Terminal .1                     (3)  ,3  .9 

International  group          2.3                    2,4  .2  (.1) 

Consolidated  eliminations  and  other                       ..  (11-1)               (32  5)  5.6  (35.!) 

Premised  assumptions  ol  air  line  customer  notes (35.0)  (40.0) 

Before  borrowing (189.0)               (38.9)  56.2  121.3 

Borrowings  (repayment)  . 160.0                 40.0  (55.0)  (125.0) 

Netcashflow  (29.0)                   1.1  1.2  (3.7) 

Note:  Bracketed  figures  denote  negative  cash  flow. 


1975 


$246,  7 
36,8 
37.8 
1.8 
3.1 
5.2 
5,5 

1  0 
(61-5) 
(25.0) 

252,5 
(250  0) 

2.5 


US.  Government  Sales  Projections — Lock- 
heed AiHCRArT  03RP.,  June  24,  1971 

Questions  have  artsen  as  to  the  validity 
of  Lockheed's  projections  of  its  future  sales 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  This  In  turn  led  to 
a  question  as  to  whether  such  sales  will  be 
sufficient  to  generate  enough  pKcltlve  cash 
flow  to  help  repay  loans  that  might  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Lockheed's  DoD  market  penetration  in  the 
years  1963  through  1970  ranged  from  6  2 
percent  to  8.7  p>ercent  This  penetration  was 
based  on  DoD  calendar  year  exp>enditures 
for  RDT&E  and  Procurement. 

Current  projections  of  U.S.  Government 
sales  by  Lockheed  Indicate  the  following  pre- 
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dictions  of  DoD  market  penetimtlon  (or  tbe 
next  five  calendar  yean. 

1971.  lO.S  percent. 

1073.  7.3  percent. 

1973,  5.5  percent. 

1974,  5.8  percent. 

1975,  5.7  percent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  1971  prediction 
Is  well  above  Lockheed's  historical  range 
of  penetration,  but  this  projection  is  based 
on  orders  already  accomplished  or  booked. 
Additionally,  sales  In  the  first  three  years  of 
these  pvrojectlons  are  largely  firm  or  follow- 
on  business  from  DoD  contracts  previously 
won  by  Lockheed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  five  year  period, 
the  projections  are  conservative  when  com- 
pared to  Lockheed's  history  of  DoD  market 
penetration. 

Even  if  30  percent  of  the  projected  DoD 
sales,  primarily  in  the  new  business  area  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  period,  fall  to  ma- 
terialize as  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  sug- 
gested might  happen,  the  adverse  effect  en 
Lockheed's  cash  flow  would  only  be  to  di- 
minish It  by  about  130  million. 

It  was  thought  that  this  percentage  meth- 
od— testing  projected  market  penetration 
against  historical  percentage  ranges — might 
be  more  useful  and  more  accurate  than  to 
test  projections  project  by  project  History 
has  shown  that  If  It  is  projected  that  Con- 
tract A  will  be  won.  this  may  not  mate- 
rialize, but  instead  Contract  B  will  be  won 
even  though  it  was  not  predicted.  This  is 
due  to  the  uncertainties  and  frequent  va- 
riations Inherent  in  all  military  procurement 
planning  as  stated  by  Deputy  Secretary 
Packard  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

(Prom  Business  Week,  June  26,   1971] 
Th«  Qualttt  of  CRBJrr  Is  Stsainzd 

Something  very  strange  happened  to  the 
nation's  commercial  banks  on  their  way 
through  the  booming  19608:  Loan  standards 
became  dangerously  disheveled. 

Now,  in  the  somber  19708,  the  banks  are 
reaping  the  harvest.  "The  trend  of  the  loss 
experience  of  the  banks  has  been  terrible, " 
says  Chairman  William  Renchard  of  Cheml- 
<Ai  Bank  of  New  York.  As  a  consequence 
bank  earnings  have  come  under  substantial 
pressure  and  banks  are  fighting  to  hold  down 
expenses  as  they  have  not  done  in  years. 
One  reason  bankers  have  been  so  eager  to 
hike  their  prime  lending  rate  Is  because 
earnings  have  come  under  such  pressure. 
And  the  errors  that  the  bankers  made  In  the 
19608  may  haunt  them  for  many  years  to 
come  Vice-Chairman  Frederick  Heldring  of 
Philadelphia  National  Bank  warns  that  the 
1970s  may  yet  be  called  the  "decade  of  de- 
faults." 

The  final  verdict  is  not  In,  of  course  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  bank  loans  and  lease 
agreements  ride  now  on  what  happens  to 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  and  to  all  the  sup- 
pliers and  the  airlines  that  one  way  or  an- 
other are  tied  to  the  aerospace  giant.  And 
there  are  other  trouble  spots  as  well    (box). 

The  banking  system  does  seem  to  have 
escaped  disaster  in  its  loans  to  Ling-Temco- 
Vought,  Inc.,  the  financially  distressed  con- 
glomerate. Where  LTV  was  once  in  hock  to 
its  banks  for  nearly  t350-mllllon,  that  debt 
has  now  been  worked  down  to  around  $50- 
milllon,  and  the  banks  may  escape  with  no 
loss  whatsoever.  But  the  banks  have  stAked 
aircraft  manuftu:turers  to  more  than  (S-bll- 
llon  in  loans,  beyond  the  loan  to  Lockheed. 
And  the  airlines,  which  have  been  losing 
money  at  a  prodigious  rate  lately,  are  Into 
the  banks  for  some  M.5-blUlon,  including 
both  loans  and  agreements  by  which  airlines 
lease  aircraft  from  the  banks.  In  brief,  the 
banking  system  has  advanced  more  than  $8- 
billion  to  two  closely  related  industries  where 
financial  good  health  today  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  resUy  Is  not  much  danger  that  a 
big  bank  will  faU,  come  what  may.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  showed  how  quickly  and  de- 
cisively it  can  pump  funds  into  the  banking 
system  when  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  went  under,  precisely  one  year  ago. 
And  yet  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has  seared  tlie  memories  of  bankers,  as  tbe 
Oreat  Depression  traumatized  an  earlier 
generation  of  bankers.  No  matter  how  much 
money  the  Fed  makes  available,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  the  bankers  again  dole  out 
money  the  way  they  did  in  1968  and  1969 
when  It  seemed  that  the  boom  would  go  on 
forever.  "The  chickens,"  says  Heldring  of 
Philadelphia  National,  "are  coming  home  to 
rooet." 

THK  LOSS  razND 

New  York  bank  stock  dealer  M.  A.  Schapiro 
&  Co.  estimates  that  loan  losses  in  1970. 
mostly  because  of  the  Penn  Central  debacle, 
were  the  heaviest  for  any  single  year  since 
the  1930s.  The  10  members  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  Assn.  ran  aggregate  net 
loan  charge-offs  of  tl91.5-mUilon.  And  the 
New  York  Times  made  an  interesting  docu- 
ment public  this  week:  an  internal  message 
to  senior  officers  from  Chairman  Walter 
Wrlston  of  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  Citibank  was  the  Penn  Central's  lead 
bank  and.  In  the  message.  Wrlston  concedes 
that  the  bank  last  year  had  to  revise  "our  net 
loss  estimate  upwards  to  »47.7-million,  or 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  originally 
anticipated." 

The  trend  has  continued  in  1971.  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  has  revealed 
that  It  wrote  off  »19.9-mllllon  In  loans  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  That  compares 
with  only  tl.8-mllllon  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1970  and  an  average  quarterly  rate  of  less 
than  »15-mllIion  for  all  of  1970.  The  New 
York  bank  stock  firm  of  Keefe,  Bruyette  & 
Woods.  Inc  ,  figures  that  loan  losses  for  the 
nation's  big  banks  as  a  group  were  106% 
higher  In  the  first  quarter  of  1971  than  a  year 
earlier — after   an   80'"^    jump   In    1970. 

And  now,  on  top  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
some  less  well-publicized  corporate  failures, 
the  bankers  have  the  Lockheed  situation  to 
worry  about.  It  Is  a  gargantuan  worry. 

LOCKHEKD    CRISIS 

Twenty-four  banks  have  lent  Lockheed  a 
total  of  »400-mllllon  so  It  can  build  the 
L-lOU  TriStar  airbus.  And  the  banking  sys- 
tem has  lent  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the 
35,000  companies  that  supply  parts  and 
material  to  Lockheed:  if  Lockheed  should 
collapse,  at  least  some  of  those  suppliers 
would  undoubtedly  follow.  Moreover,  a  num- 
ber of  airlines  have  borrowed  money  to 
finance  purchases  of  the  airbus  when  It 
finally  rolls  off  the  production  line,  and  that 
money  could  be  lost  if  Lockheed  goes  under. 
In  short.  If  anything  happens  to  Lockheed, 
the  ultimate  loss  to  the  banking  system 
could  be  staggering. 

Some  of  the  $400-mllllon  that  the  banks 
have  lent  to  Lockheed  is  collateralized.  But 
U.S.  Treasury  officials,  who  are  now  trying 
to  persuade  Congress  to  guarantee  a  further 
$250-milllon  In  bank  credit  to  Lockheed,  say 
that  If  the  existing  bank  debt  must  be  writ- 
ten off.  the  collateral  is  likely  to  realize 
only  a  shade  over  $lOO-mllllon  for  the  lend- 
ers. Chairman  C.  J.  Medt)erry  of  Bank  of 
America,  one  of  the  lead  banks  In  the  Lock- 
heed lending  group,  says  simply:  "Banks 
would  lose  a  lot  of  money.  ' 

Obviously,  bankers  don't  like  tbe  Idea  of 
losing  so  much  money.  Neither  do  they  like 
what  the  Lockheed  mess  has  done  to  their 
image.  No  matter  what  happens  to  Lock- 
heed, the  bankers  involved  won't  come  out 
of  it  looking  very  good.  "I  can  understand 
bankers  lending  to  Penn  Central."  says  a 
man  at  one  of  the  Washington  regulatory 
agencies.  "It  was  one  part  of  the  establish- 
ment lending  to  another.  But  I  am  into 
Lockheed." 
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For  one  thing,  Lockheed  had  been  out  of 
the  civilian  plane  market  for  a  decade,  ever 
since  it  lost  millions  on  its  Electra.  It  de- 
cided to  produce  the  airbus  despite  predic- 
tions by  Senior  Vice-President  Blaine  Cook 
of  Trans  World  Airlines,  among  others,  that 
introduction  of  such  a  plane  before  the 
market  was  ready  could  bankrupt  some  air- 
lines. Finally,  it  became  clear  very  early  in 
the  game  that  rival  McDonnell  Douglas 
would  have  its  DC-10  airbus  out  long  before 
Lockheed  could  produce  the  TriStar. 

LOOKINC   FOR   TBOTTBIf 

Worse  still,  it  appears  that  when  the  34 
banks  agreed  in  May,  1969,  to  extend  Lock- 
heed money  for  the  1011,  they  already  knew 
that  the  company  bad  secured  its  big  gov- 
ernment contract  for  the  C-6A  military 
transport  by  submitting  a  below-coet  bid 
and  that  Lockheed  could  expect  to  run  into 
trouble  with  the  government.  But  neither 
the  C-6A  cost  overruns  nor  the  news  that 
the  Pentagon  had  Just  canceled  a  produc- 
tion contract  for  Lockheed's  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter  kept  the  banks  from  going  ahead. 
Not  until  the  fall  of  1970,  long  after  Lock- 
heed's problems  became  public  knowledge, 
did  the  banks  attempt  to  collateralize  any 
part  of  the  loan. 

Ultimately,  the  collapse  of  Rt^ls-Royce,  the 
British  outfit  that  was  to  supply  the  en- 
gines for  the  1011.  forced  the  banks  to  ask 
Washington  to  stand  good  for  an  additional 
$250-mlllion  to  keep  Lockheed  alive.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  the  guarantee — and 
the  bankers  insist  that  they  will  lay  out  no 
more  money  for  Lockheed.  One  problem  Is 
that  the  only  significant  collateral  that 
Lockheed  could  offer  would  be  Its  missile 
division.  And,  sighs  Medberry  of  Bank  of 
America,  what  could  the  banks  do  with  that 
but  sell  it  to  the  U.S.  Government? 

FODDER   FOR    NADER 

While  the  Lockheed  experience  is  giving 
bankers  the  shivers,  it  is  serving  as  a  text- 
book case  for  the  charges  that  consumer 
crusader  Ralph  Nader's  study  group  made 
against  banks  this  week  in  a  prickly  report 
on  First  National  City  Bank,  one  of  the  24 
Lockheed  lenders. 

It  Is  the  basic  Nader  thesis  that  a  decline 
in  profit  margins — in  Citibank's  case  from 
20c  on  the  dollar  in  1964  to  9(  in  1970 — has 
forced  the  large  banks  to  press  for  Increased 
volume.  This  In  turn  has  provided  "a  strong 
Incentive  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  largest 
and  fastest-growing  corporations."  By  so 
doing,  the  banks  could  accelerate  the  growth 
In  balances  on  deposit,  the  basis  of  their 
most  profitable  activity:  lending.  Until 
the  Penn  Central  trouble,  the  report  adds, 
banks  had  "a  tendency  to  equate  size  with 
strength  and  over-all  creditworthiness." 

As  for  the  decision  to  lend  to  Ix>ckheed  In 
1969,  Nader's  analysis  is  that  the  TriStar  and 
Its  fellow  Jumbo  Jets  were  pushed  through 
because  "the  giant  aircraft  companies  needed 
a  new  outlet  for  their  technology  and  enor- 
mous productive  capacity."  Lockheed's  prob- 
lems had  reached  an  advanced  stage  when 
the  Imnks  forked  over  the  t400-mllUon,  the 
report  says,  so  "either  (the  banks)  did  not 
analyze  Lockheed's  economic  situation  very 
carefully  or  were  depending  on  the  taxpay- 
ers ...  to  protect  their  loans." 

The  excesses  of  the  1960s  went  beyond 
Lockheed  and  the  Penn  Central,  of  course 
Bank  money  financed  many  of  the  mergers 
and  takeovers  that  enabled  the  conglomerate 
corporations  to  grow  so  rapidly.  Bank  money 
helped  finance  the  wildest  bull  market  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street.  Bank  money  helped 
finance  such  super  growth  industries  of  the 
1960s  as  computer  leasing  and  nursing 
homes.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  even  lost 
money  in  loans  to  another  banking  venture — 
the  Parsons  group  of  banks  In  Michigan. 
That  group,  organized  by  Donald  P>ar8ons, 
got  into  a  financial  bind  last  year. 
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Of  oouTse,  to  indict  tbe  banks'  lending 
Judgment  at  thU  late  date  takes  advantage 
of  hindsight  and  Ignores  the  Intervening  re- 
cession and  Its  strains  upon  the  credltwor- 
thlnees  of  a  great  many  borrowers^  "It  Is  a 
matter  of  tbe  biulneas  cycle,"  one  federal 
bank  regulator  assures.  "I  have  no  feeling 
that  a  lowering  of  credit  standards  is  a  gen- 
eralised thing." 

But  tbe  Unpreeslon  remains  that  the 
banks'  handling  of  the  Ijockheed  affair  and 
similar  tranaactions  was  much  too  casual 
until  the  liquidity  crisis  of  mid- 1970  chilled 
the  financial  community.  In  fact,  some  bank- 
ers put  their  finger  on  aome  of  the  same 
problems  that  the  Nader  team  singled  out: 
"the  overriding  desire  to  maintain  deposit 
relationships,  and  excessive  reliance  on  credit 
analyala  by  other  banks." 

Heldring  of  Philadelphia  National  sees  two 
basic  mistakes:  lending  on  too  little  knowl- 
edge and  lending  short-term  for  long-range 
projects.  His  bank  participated  In  the  Lock- 
heed loan  to  the  tune  of  $8-mllllon  because 
It  was  a  correspondent  of  Bankers  Trust  Oo. 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  lead  banks  In  the 
Lockheed  lending  group.  It  left  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  the  lead  banks  and  now 
wishes  it  hadn't. 

PUIKT    CRMIVAL 

Bankers  find  It  easier  to  talk  about  Penn 
Central  than  Lockheed,  but  the  loans  to  the 
railroad  betrayed  tbe  same  pattern.  Char  lee 
Woodruff,  executive  vice-president  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Oo.  of  New  York, 
recalls  the  lament  of  a  banker  from  a  smaller 
Institution  that  bad  made  a  tl.5-mllllon  lo<ui 
to  tbe  railroad  "on  the  recommendation  of 
the  big  fellows  from  Neyv  York."  Says  Wood- 
ruff, "The  banker  said  he  had  to  lend  the 
money  because  he  baa  big  balances  from 
Penn  Central,  and  I  told  blm  not  to  be 
swayed  by  balances." 

Looking  back  at  Penn  Central  now.  Wood- 
ruff feels:  "We  were  awed  by  its  size.  We 
should  have  bad  more  information  about 
the  company.  But  I've  heard  that  Penn  Cen- 
tral financial  people  were  adroit  In  avoid- 
ing giving  information." 

Some  government  banking  officials  put  It 
more  bluntly:  Penn  Central's  financial  data 
were  "fabricated,  and  bank  credit  groups 
Just  didn't  pick  it  up  until  too  lata." 

Some  bankers  have  a  "there,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God,  go  I"  feeling  about  Penn  Cen- 
tral. Says  a  senior  executive  of  one  of  New 
York's  six  largest  banks,  "We  had  a  leas 
difficult  time  than  others  did  because  a  real 
smart  young  vice-president  here  spotted 
trouble.  We  gave  them  no  unsecured  loans, 
even  though  (Paul]  Gorman" — ^Penn  Cen- 
tral's last  chairman — "was  a  member  of  our 
board." 

Oocnmon  sense  saved  Patrick  Clifford,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  medlum-aixed  Secu- 
rity National  Bank  on  Long  Island.  Recalling 
how  he  was  approached  by  another  bank  to 
lend  to  the  railroad,  "I  q>oke  to  a  friend  at 
that  bank  and  asked  him  what  they  were 
doing,  running  out  to  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  to  make  a  loan  to  a  corporation  with 
t8-btUlon  In  aaaeU." 

As  to  how  banks  can  get  their  loan  stand- 
ards back  In  shape.  Woodruff  feels  that  they 
must  look  more  at  cash  flow  and  more  so- 
phisticated analysis,  including  the  use  of 
computerB.  "Because  we  have  more  marginal 
credlta  to  follow  these  days,  we  are  adding 
a  few  people  to  the  corporate  analysis  group," 
he  notes. 

Another  top  New  York  banker  says  that  at 
his  Institution  "we  have  required  that  more 
people  be  Involved  In  the  loan  decision,  that 
more  fundamental  research  Is  presented  to 
theee  people,  and,  as  an  absoluta  require- 
ment, that  there  be  a  six-month  review  of 
every  loan.  This  m\ist  include  a  reatatament 
of  the  quality  of  credit  by  the  lending  officer 
to  be  sure  that  the  things  that  should  be  go- 
ing on  are.  In  fact,  going  on." 
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Bank  computars  can  work  out  market 
shares  and  produce  quantitative  estimates  of 
the  borrowv's  cash  flow  out  of  which  the 
loan  mi]fit  be  repaid,  notes  one  analyst  with 
a  New  York  bank.  Quite  obviously,  the  banks 
were  excessively  optimistic  In  this  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  Lockheed.  "CMnputer 
runs,"  the  analyst  concedes,  "are  only  as 
good  as  the  assumptions  that  went  Into 
them.  If  the  economic  situation  deteriorates, 
therefore,  you  tend  to  go  on  the  borrower's 
past  record,  and  older  corporations  have  a 
history  of  paying  back  loans  which  Influ- 
ences Judgment."  The  snag  here,  he  adds, 
is  that  "everybody  knows  everybody  else,  and 
when  a  Penn  Central  detarlorates  rapidly, 
somebody  spota  it  first  but  Is  muffled." 

No  one  wanta  the  banks  to  go  back  to  the 
kind  of  conservatism  that  prevailed  in  tbe 
1930s,  which  was  so  head -down  cautious  that 
it  helped  engender  the  Reconsructlon  Fi- 
nance Corp.  (page  33).  Bankers  are  deter- 
mined that  henceforth  the  risks  they  take 
will  be  backed  by  proper  information.  Yet  It 
is  not  likely  that  they  will  be  foreover  frxjsen 
into  immobility  by  their  recent  loee  experi- 
ence. 

Says  a  source  at  Citibank,  "Right  now,  the 
credit  policy  committee  people  have  a  vivid 
memory  of  Penn  Central  and  want  to  be 
strict.  But  the  loan  officers  are  Increasingly 
eager  to  make  loans." 

AIRLINES  AND  AEROSPACE :  THE  DEBT  LOAD  FACTOR 

Lockheed's  »400-mllllon  line  of  credit  from 
24  banks  Is  stealing  the  headlines,  but  It  Is 
only  tbe  tip  of  the  Iceberg  In  the  banking 
system's  commitment  to  the  aerospace  aekd 
airline  industries.  Moet  of  the  seven  banks 
that  put  up  $30-mllllon  each  are  also  in- 
volved in  lines  of  credit  to  Lockheed's  major 
subcontractors  on  the  L-1011  Trl-Star:  Avco 
Corp.,  »339-mlllion:  Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  »136- 
mlUion;  Collins  Radio  Co.,  $104-mllllon.  The 
stake  of  these  subcontractors  is  not  limited 
to  the  TriStar.  Avoo  is  also  a  sub  for  Lock- 
heed's C-5A  military  cargo  plane,  Sperry 
Rand  for  its  S-3A  antisubmarine  plane,  and 
CoUlns  for  both  aircraft. 

The  banks  are  also  creditors  of  the  alrllnea 
that  have  ordered  the  TriStar.  Among  East- 
ern's major  lenders  are  Chase,  $66-mllllon: 
First  National  City,  $33-million;  Bankers 
Trust,  $10-mllllon,  and  Morgan  Guaranty,  $9- 
mllllon.  Trans  World  Airlines  also  has  Morgan 
Guaranty  as  a  major  creditor,  with  t39-inU- 
lion,  and  another  of  Lockheed's  creditors, 
Irving  Trust,  with  tlOO-mlllion.  Delta,  the 
third  major  purchaser  of  the  TriStar  has 
among  Ita  creditors  First  National  City  and 
Manufacturers  Hanover,  with  t37-mllllon 
each:  Bank  of  America,  •16-mllllon,  and  Mor- 
gan Guaranty,  $9-inlllion. 

Beyond  this  Involvement,  Chase  as  a  trus- 
tee holds  6.4%  of  TWA's  common  stock,  and 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank,  another 
Lockheed  creditor,  to  the  tune  of  923 -million, 
holds  5.2%.  Chase  also  holds  stock  In  other 
trunk  airlines. 

Spreading  effect 

If  the  L-lOll  subcoiUractors  should  loee 
their  9S60-mllllon  investment  in  tbe  pro- 
gram, their  difficulty  In  carrying  out  other 
contracts  In  the  face  of  such  a  blow  might 
have  further  repercussions.  Their  current  fi- 
nancial strength  varies  considerably,  but  aU 
three  naajor  subs  are  In  debt  to  the  same 
banks  as  Lockheed. 

Avoo  Is  well  in  the  black,  but  Its  corporate 
backlog  dropped  sharply  from  $B37-milllon 
to  1700-mlUlon  In  the  year  ended  last  Nov.  30, 
and  first-quarter  sales  were  off  3%.  Both  sales 
and  earnings  are  off  at  Sperry  Rand,  but  the 
company  Is  still  comfortably  in  the  black.  On 
the  other  hand,  Oolllna  Radio  Is  in  dire  atralta 
even  without  a  potential  TriStar  lots.  Run- 
ning In  tbe  red  and  with  Its  bank  credit  lines 
almost  exhaiuted.  It  haa  had  to  gave  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  a  majority  position 
on  its  board  and  the  right  to  acquire  more 
than  60%  of  its  stock. 
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Among  the  airlines  also  financed  by  the 
same  banks  as  Lockheed,  TWA  sxiffered  a 
»64-mllllon  loss  last  year  and  could  ill  afford 
to  loee  Ita  $110-million  investment  so  far  In 
33  TrlStars.  Eastern  eked  out  a  $5-mlUlon 
profit  last  year;  It  has  a  •75-miUlon  stake  In 
the  TnStar.  Delta  is  an  exception  among 
trunk  airlines  with  ita  Ml -million  profit  last 
year;  it  has  Oe-mllllon  tied  up  In  the  Lock- 
heed airbus. 

Broad  credit  demand 

The  reliance  on  credit  by  Lockheed  and 
Ita  customers  and  major  subcontractors  Is 
by  no  means  exceptional.  The  banks  are  also 
financing  other  aerospace  companies,  mainly 
for  work  on  such  new  airliners  as  the  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  DC-10  and  the  Boeing  747. 
An  analysis  of  19  aerospace  naanufacturers 
by  Aerospace  Daily,  the  Industry  newsletter, 
finds  H-bilUon  in  credit  agreementa  out- 
standing. That  Is  a  65%  rise  from  two  years 
ago. 

AcccMTdlng  to  this  analysis,  McDonnell 
Douglas  has  a  »e50-mllIion  credit  line :  9400- 
mllllon  for  the  corporation  as  a  whole,  $300- 
mllllon  for  ita  financing  subsidiary  to  help 
custc»ner8  buy  or  lease  planes,  and  $60-inll- 
llon  for  Douglas  Aircraft,  Ltd.,  of  Canada. 
United  Aircraft  Corp.  has  a  $400-mllUon 
credit  line,  and  Boeing  Co.  has  $471-mUlion, 
Including  $262-mllllon  for  its  financing  sub- 
sidiary. 

Other  credit  lines  cited  by  jieroipace 
Daily:  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  $360-mllllao; 
Northrt^  Corp.,  $250-mllUon;  Litton  Indus- 
tries, $235-mlllloD.  and  North  American 
RockweU.  $195-mllUon. 

The  survey  finds  that  the  aerospace  indus- 
try relies  chiefly  on  the  major  New  York 
banks,  though  California  banks  such  as 
Bank  of  America,  Security  Padflc  National. 
United  California  Bank,  and  WeUs  Fb^o  are 
also  among  the  top  lenders.  Outside  New 
York  and  California,  the  largest  lender  is 
First  National  of  Chicago. 

Records  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  same  major 
banks  flnance  tbe  airlines,  too.  Out  of  $3- 
bllllon  In  airline  borrowings,  Chase  supplied 
16.7%,  Bank  of  America  14.7%,  Bankers 
Trust  12.8%,  First  National  City  7.7%,  and 
Morgan  Guaranty  7.6%. 

The  banks  are  also  heavily  Involved  in  a 
relatively  new  finance  technique  of  alrllnea: 
leasing  aircraft  instead  of  buying  them.  In 
1960,  only  4%  of  planes  operated  by  trunk 
airlines  were  on  lease;  last  year  19%  were 
leased,  with  a  dollar  value  of  $2.e-billl0D. 
The  no-money-down  lease  arrangement  en- 
ables the  Industry  to  put  new  planes  into 
operation  despite  shaky  financial  oonditlons. 

The  banks'  stake  in  aerospace  and  airlines : 
Biggest  lenders  to  the  aerospace  industry 

(Bstlmaited  loans  in  millions  of  dollars] 

Chase    Manhattan $188 

Manufacturers  Hanover 148 

Bank  of  America 143 

First  National  City  (New  York) 143 

Banker*  Trust 97 

Mcx^n  Guarantee 94 

First  National  of  Chicago 77 

Chemical  Bank  ft  Trust 69 

Security    Pacific 86 

Mellon  National 64 

Data:  Aerospace  Dally. 


Biggett  lenders  to  the  airlines 
[Estimated  loans  In  millions  of  dollars] 

Chase    Manhattan $387 

Bank  of  America 3M 

Bankers  Trust 381 

Flrrt  National  Oity  (Hew  Yc»k) .- 170 

Morgan  Guarantee 164 

Irving   Traat 133 

Chemical  Bank  ft  Tnist 87 

Manufacturers  Hanover 83 

Continental    Illlnc^ 06 

United  of  California 60 

Data:  Civil  Aarooauttcs  Board. 
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Who's  lending  money  for  the  Lockheed 
TTist«r 

[Amount   tent   In   mUlloxis   of   dollars] 
Crediton:  ^ 

Bank  of  Amarlc*.  Bankers  Trust. 
Cbase  Uanluittan,  First  National 
City  (Naw  Tork],  Uanulacturers 
Hanover,  Morgan  Ouarantae,  Se- 
curity  Pacific - laio 

Crocker^Cltlzens,  First  National  of 
Boston,  First  National  of  Chicago. 
Irving  Trust,  Wells  Fargo 76 

Continental  Illinois.  Mellon  Na- 
tional   _ 40 

Chemical  Bank,  United  of  Califor- 
nia          40 

Olraid  TT\xst,  PhUadelphla  Na- 
tional  IB 

Cltlxens  &  Southern.  First  National 
of  Atlanta,  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia..  6 

Batik  of  California _ 6 

Fulton  National,  Pacific  National  of 
Washington a 

'Data:  BW;  In  each  group  creditors  hold 
equal  shares. 

[From  the  Economist,  May  29.  1971] 
Wab  Akono  tbx  Small  Blxpramts 

Pasis. — In  spite  of  the  Russians  turning  up 
with  a  600-seat  jet,  as  well  as  their  super- 
sonic Tu  144  (neither  of  them  that  well 
engineered) ,  the  tension  will  not  really  l>egln 
to  rise  among  the  manufacturers  assembled 
at  the  Paris  air  show  until  the  middle  of 
next  week.  Then,  both  Lockheed  and  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  company  will  try  to  get 
their  wlde-bodled.  medlum-r&nge  airliners 
across  the  Atlantic  and  these,  together  with 
the  European  air  bus,  are  the  aircraft  on 
which  the  industry's  health  and  sanity  now 
depend.  Had  It  not  been  for  Rolls-Royce 
bankruptcy,  and  the  subsequent  heroic  ef- 
forts of  Lockheed  to  avoid  going  the  same 
way,  the  public  would  have  known  very  little 
about  them  and,  assuming  they  both  arrive. 
may  not  be  particularly  impressed  with  what 
It  sees.  Both  have  the  same  wide  cabin  as 
the  Boeing  747  but  otherwise  are  nothing  like 
Its  slse,  and  a  small  jumbo  Is  never  as  Impres- 
sive as  a  big  one. 

A  substantial  number  of  Americans  are 
still  convinced  that  Congress  will  not  give 
President  Nlzon  the  guarantee  be  wants  for 
Lockheed's  loans,  that  the  Trlstar  wUl  not  be 
built  and  that  this  will  therefore  be  Lock- 
heed's last  appearance  at  any  air  show.  Rolls- 
Royce,  putting  on  a  huge  and  lavish  exhibit 
at  Le  Bourget  in  an  effort  to  show  that  It. 
at  least.  Is  still  In  business  under  new  man- 
agement, made  statements  about  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Trlstar^  RB  311  engine  that  did 
not  necessarily  promise  well.  Performance, 
measured  by  what  the  engine  can  do  In  hot 
weather  when  a  jet's  power  falls  off  sharply. 
Is  well  down  on  specification.  Weight  Is  well 
up,  not  only  because  all  of  the  original 
carbon  fibre  has  had  to  be  discarded  and 
replaced  by  steel  and  titanium,  but  also  be- 
cause other  things  have  had  to  be  stiffened 
and  made  heavier  too.  Unwisely,  Kxne  Rolls- 
Royce  executives  were  saying  in  Parts  on 
Tbiusday  that  far  from  cutting  staff  fur- 
ther, the  company  might  need  to  start  ex- 
panding again  when  Concorde  production 
got  under  way.  Since  Rolls-Royce's  chances 
of  building  the  RB  211  even  for  the  new, 
higher  price  recently  agreed  with  the  air- 
lines depends  on  very  heavy  redundancies, 
this  sort  of  talk  Is  not  going  to  imprees. 
Some  people  at  Derby  are  extraordinarily 
slow  to  learn. 

Both  Rolls-Royce  and  Lockheed  coiild  ride 
out  these  etirrent  troubles.  Congress  guar- 
antee or  no,  if  the  airlines  were  in  a  mace 
buoyant  buying  mood,  but  they  are  not.  Traf- 
fic is  badly  down  on  estimates.  Brttisb  Xu- 
ropean  Airways'  traffic  is  growing  at  7  per 
cent  instead  of  the  expected  10  per  cent;  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation's  traflk; 
is  falling  short  too;  in  the  United  States  air- 
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lines  are  continually  cancelling  options  that 
they  held  on  McDonnell-Douglas's  DCIO  (Trl- 
star contracts  are  void) ,  an  aircraft  that  they 
expect  to  have  in  service  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  All  this  Is  tending  to  make  airlines  think 
in  terms  of  smaller  aircraft  than  either  of 
the  American  jets,  and  delivered  a  good  deal 
later,  and  puts  gloss  never  available  before  on 
prospects  for  the  European  air  bus.  This  has 
undergone  several  changes  In  design  since 
first  conceived,  has  overrun  its  coaits  and  looks 
like  being  at  very  least  a  year  late  on  delivery. 
In  the  air  bus's  favour  are  its  wide  body,  its 
lateness,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  around  260 
seats  to  the  American  jet's  SOO  and  upwards. 
The  snag  is  that,  because  the  manufacturers 
(France,  Germany  and  Hawker  Slddeley  In- 
vesting its  own  money  as  sub-contractor) 
have  to  order  materials  and  components  well 
ahead,  they  need  orders  by  end-sunmier 
at  the  latest,  which  is  awkward  for  BrltLsb 
European  Airways,  one  of  the  few  big  airlines 
that  has  not  yet  placed  a  jumbo  order.  There 
is  pressure  from  America  for  a  BBA  Trlstar 
order,  and  the  airline's  chief  executive  went 
to  Burbank  this  week,  but  it  would  be  wiser 
to  regard  that  as  a  courtesy  call.  BEA's  pres- 
ent Interest  in  the  Trlstar  is  minimal  and 
its  leanings  at  the  mooMnt  are  towards  the 
European  jet.  Only  the  last  thing  BEA  wants 
to  do.  given  the  present  state  of  traffic,  is  to 
go  on  a  buying  spree. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  10,  1971] 

AOMUnSTKATION'S  BiD  TO  BAIL  OUT  LOCKHXXD 

Is    WmxLT    Oppooxs    bt    Top    Bnaxmss 

Leasxbs 

(By  Albert  R.  Hunt) 

Hot  SpaXKOs,  Va. — The  nation's  top  busi- 
ness leaders  overwhelmingly  oppose  the 
Nixon  administration's  effort  to  bail  out 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  with  9260  million 
in  loan  guarantees. 

This  sentiment  was  repeatedly  echoed. 
often  privately,  by  members  of  the  blue-rib- 
bon Business  Council  at  its  spring  meeting 
here.  "There  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
opposition  to  government  intervention  in  the 
Lockheed  situation,"  said  one  council  mem- 
ber. 

During  the  seasions  the  businessmen  also 
expresaed : 

Strong  doubts  that  inflationary  pressures 
are  significantly  receding  and  particular 
worry  about  the  possibility  of  a  new  burst  of 
inflation  next  year. 

Continuing  skepticism  over  his  adminis- 
tration's forecast  of  a  rapid  economic  recov- 
ery this  year.  They  generally  predicted  that 
the  unemployment  rate  will  remain  higher 
than  6%  until  late  next  year. 

Surprisingly  little  concern  over  the  inter- 
national monetary  crisis,  although  several 
executives  said  the  complexities  of  the  situa- 
tion baffled  them. 

Deep  concern  over  growing  antlbuslnees 
sentiment  in  the  country.  But  they  were  ad- 
mittedly perplexed  over  how  to  cope  with 
this  problem. 

A  "DwruxBiNC  rwKxatort" 
Many  of  the  buslneeamen  were  plainly 
troubled  by  the  Lockheed  proposal.  "As  a 
precedent,  it  disturbs  me."  said  Donald  M. 
Kendall,  president  of  PepsiCo  Inc.  and  a 
close  frtend  of  President  Nixon.  Asked 
whether  a  Lockheed  failure  could  dangerous- 
ly undermine  business  confidence,  he  re- 
sponded, "It  wouldn't  affect  my  confidence." 
Some  council  members,  including  William 
M.  Allen,  chairman  of  Boeing  Co.  and  ned 
J.  Boreh,  chairman  of  General  Bectrtc  Co., 
even  were  actively  drumming  up  opposition 
to  the  administration's  proposal,  according 
to  one  participant  at  the  meetings.  OE  re- 
portedly has  attacked  the  plan  because  Lock- 
heed's Li  Oil  plane  would  use  a  Rolls-Royoe 
engine,  which  competes  against  GE*s  own  jet 
engine. 

Mr.  Boreh's  opposition  particularly  antago- 
nlxes  administration  officials.  "It  aeems  pretty 
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hypocritical  that  In  the  same  week  OE  would 
ask  Corigress  for  reimbursement  for  its  ex- 
penses on  the  supersonic  transport  plane, 
and  then  oppose  any  effort  to  help  Lock- 
heed," one  administration  man  fumed. 

But  these  officials  conceded  that  the  Lock- 
heed proposal  faces  a  tough  uphill  fight  in 
Congress.  "As  of  now,  our  chances  are  cer- 
tainly less  than  60-60."  one  insider  said. 
Some  top  officials  are  known  to  believe  the 
only  chance  for  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion is  to  broaden  the  proposal  so  other  com- 
panies also  could  qualify  for  similar  guar- 
antees. 

Over  the  weekend.  Senate  Democratic  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana 
said  it  Isnt  "the  function  of  a  democratic 
government  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  fail- 
ures of  private  enterprise."  the  Associated 
Press  reported.  But  the  Senate  Leader  added 
he  "wouldn't  be  surprised"  If  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Lockheed  request. 

GLOOM   ON    IMTLAnON 

On  the  question  of  the  economy,  all  the 
council's  leaders  voiced  concern  that  although 
Infiatlon  appears  to  be  abating  somewhat, 
the  problem  is  far  from  under  control.  "In- 
flation Is  still  the  No.  1  problem  In  this  coun- 
try and  I'm  franldy  not  optimistic  about 
making  much  progress  over  the  next  year," 
one  corporate  executive  said. 

Irwin  MUler.  chairman  of  Cummins  En- 
gine Co.,  said  wage  and  price  controls  are 
necessary  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate 
to  the  4%  level.  Mr.  MUler  also  called  for  a 
reinstatement  of  the  7%  Investment-tax 
credit  in  place  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed liberalization  of  depreciation  guide- 
lines and  suggested  this  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  in  the  corporate  tax 
rate. 

But  George  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  said  he  disagreed 
"sharply"  with  Mr.  Miller's  call  for  controls. 
He  said  Inflationary  pressures  have  been 
moderating  "for  a  number  of  quarters."  And 
at  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Miller  said  the 
reaction  of  his  fellow  businessmen  to  these 
proposals  was  "substantially  unfavorable." 

Some  of  the  economic  advisers  to  the 
council,  however,  expressed  concern  that  the 
current  "expansionary  forces  could  rekindle 
inflation  in  1972,"  and  generally  agreed  that 
"no  Increase  In  monetary  and  fiscal  stimulus 
is  currently  required. "  These  advisers 
reiterated  their  forecast  of  three  months  ago 
that  the  gross  national  product  will  total 
about  tlOS  trillion  this  year,  rather  than  the 
•1.066  trillion  forecast  by  the  administration. 

JOBLISS    XATX 

The  advisers  predicted  that  real  output  will 
grow  about  3%  this  year  and  that  Inflation 
"Isn't  expected  to  exceed  4.4%,"  down  from 
last  year's  b.'i%  pace.  But  they  predicted  only 
a  "moderate  drop"  In  unemployment  to  about 
6.6%  by  ear-end.  On  Friday,  the  LAbor  De- 
partment reported  the  jobless  rate  edged  up 
to  6.1%  last  month  from  8%  a  month  earlier. 

In  response  to  questions,  R.  V.  Hansberger, 
president  of  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  chair- 
man of  the  council's  economic  committee, 
said  the  jobless  rate  will  remain  above  8% 
untu  "late  1972."  The  Nixon  administration 
has  said  the  unemployment  rate  will  be  in 
the  area  of  4%  by  the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  business  leaders  also  forecast  a  "weak 
third  quarter"  this  year  because  of  the  cur- 
rent heavy  steel  buying  in  anticipation  of 
any  possible  strike.  But  the  economic  con- 
sultants agreed  a  steel  strike  would  have 
only  a  "very  minor  Impact"  on  the  economy, 
Mr.  Hansbcn^r  said. 

THX    MOmTAXT   XNICMA 

The  buslneesmen  said  they  were  watching 
the  international  financial  situation  doeely, 
but  voiced  few  hard  opinions  on  this  subject. 
"It's  all  so  complex  it's  difficult  to  figure  out 
what's  happening,"  confeaaed  one  corporate 
chieftain. 
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Vloa  Pieaident  Splro  Agnew,  however,  tdd 
the  buslnwiiiiin  the  international  problems 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  Impede  U.S.  eoo- 
nomto  growth.  "We  shall  continue  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  reduce  the  temporary 
glut  at  doUara  abroad,"  the  Vloe  President 
said  in  a  prepared  text  for  his  dinner  ad- 
dreaa  to  the  buaineas  leaders.  "But  what 
we  will  not  do  is  put  the  U.8.  economy 
through  the  wringer  in  order  to  deal  with  a 
temporary  situation." 

Much  of  the  three-day  meeting  was  spent 
(llBTUsBlng  the  increasing  public  criticism  of 
buaineas.  Thomas  W.  Benham.  execuUve  vice 
president  of  Opinion  Beeearch  Corp.,  told  the 
buslneeamen  that  surveys  show  an  increaae 
in  antlbuaineaa  sentiment  in  every  year  since 
1966. 

Most  of  the  business  leaders  agreed  that 
business'  image  problems  largely  are  caused 
by  the  increased  interest  in  coiMumerlsm 
and  environmental  matters  and  by  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation.  And  a  number  of  business- 
men conceded  that  some  of  the  criticism 
was  legitimate. 

CHALLKNOX   TTTXMXD   DOWN 

There  wasn't  any  consensus,  however,  on 
how  to  deal  with  tills  problem.  C.  B.  Mc- 
Coy, chairman  of  Du  Pont  Co.,  suggested 
that  "head-to-head  contact  with  erttlcs"  Is 
often  desirable.  But  a  short  whUe  later,  at 
a  press  conference,  James  M.  Roche,  Chair- 
man of  General  Motors  Corp.,  turned  down 
a  debate  challenge  issued  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader,  "I  see 
no  benefit  in  anyone  from  General  Motors 
debating  Mr.  Nader,"  he  said,  asserting  that 
OM  always  has  responded  to  Mr.  Nader's 
many  crttlclsms  of  the  company. 

Ironically,  the  staunchest  defender  of  busi- 
ness turned  out  to  be  a  govo-nment  offi- 
cial— Commerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans. 
He  said  svirveys  show  that  business  "is  more 
than  99.44%  pure"  in  that  buyers  are  fully 
satisfied  with  transactions.  Pressed  on  this 
point,  Mr.  Stans  later  conceded  this  was 
only  his  own  "personal  estimate." 

Despite  differences  over  the  Lockheed  pro- 
posal and  the  economy,  the  buslneesmen 
generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  A  number,  however,  were  less 
enthusiastic  about  Mr.  Agnew.  "The  vice 
President  has  said  a  lot  of  things  that  needed 
to  be  said,"  observed  one  council  member. 
"But  I  think  he's  reaUy  polarized  the  coun- 
try," he  added.  In  contrast,  many  business- 
men heaped  lavish  praise  on  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  B.  Connally,  who  canceled  his 
scheduled  appearance  before  the  group  be- 
cause of  the  international   financial  crisis. 


PROP.  ERNEST  J.  STERNOLASS,  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  pirrsBUROH  physi- 
cist RAISES  CRITICAL  QUES- 
TIONS ABOUT  THE  SAFETY  OP 
NUCLEAR    POWERPLANTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF  NXW  TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
sponsored  a  meeting  for  my  colleagues 
with  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Stemglass,  a  physicist 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  who  gave 
a  startling  presentation  on  the  potential 
danger  from  nuclear  powerplanta.  I  have 
since  had  numerous  inquiries  asking  for 
material  pia>llshed  by  Dr.  Stemglaos. 

Dr.  Stemglass  has  given  me  a  copy  of 
a  paper  which  he  is  scheduled  to  present 
Wednesday,  July  14,  at  the  16th  annual 
health  physics  meeting  in  New  York. 
This  paper  presents  a  general  overview  of 
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Dr.  Stemglass'  views  on  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  p<dlution. 

While  I  do  not  fed  qualified  to  pass 
judgment  upon  Dr.  Stemglass'  conclu- 
sions, I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  he  has 
raised  what  seems  to  be  a  critical  ques- 
tion most  worthy  of  investigation.  In 
fact  the  Congress  should  devote  unremit- 
ting attention  to  the  dilemiml  presented 
by  the  claims  of  nuclear  danger,  until 
the  issue  is  resolved.  In  the  mesmtime, 
the  licensing  of  more  nuclear  power- 
plants  should  go  slow. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  submit  the  reix>rt  by  Dr.  Stemglass  to 
theRcooKo: 

EPIDKMIOLOCICAL    STTTDT    op    HKALTR    EfFXC'm 

Absociatxd  wtth  Radiation  Dibchaxoks 
FaoM  NxrcLXAx  Facilitixs 
(By  E.  J.  Stemglass.  PhJ).,  Departments  of 
Radiology  and  Radiation  Health,  School  of 
Medicine  and  Graduate  School  of  PubUc 
Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa.) 

Figures  mentioned  in  text  not  prtnted 
in  Rbcobd. 

The  present  paper  will  addrees  itself  to 
the  evidence  that  low-level  radiation  from 
nuclear  fissl<Hi  products  in  the  environment 
such  as  are  released  by  nuclear  explosions 
and  power  reactors  may  already  have  pro- 
duced serious  effects  on  the  health  of  o\u- 
populatlon  far  beyond  those  ever  believed 
possible  when  our  present  radiation  stand- 
ards were  origlnaUy  formulated  and 
adopted,  especially  for  the  young  infant. 

Before  discussing  the  latest  evidence  in 
some  detail,  I  should  like  to  review  very 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  early  discovery 
that  low-level  radiation  may  have  detectable 
effects,  and  also  to  summarize  the  difficulties 
that  have  existed  until  now  in  unequivo- 
cally relating  the  observed  eflecU  to  the 
action  of  nuclear  fallout. 

The  earliest  indication  that  low-level  ra- 
diation could  produce  sertous  effects  in 
man  came  from  the  studies  of  Dr.  Alice 
Stewart  at  Oxford  University  in  1958  show- 
ing that  mothers  who  had  received  a  sertea 
of  3  to  6  pelvic  x-rays  during  pregnancy 
had  children  who  were  almost  twice  as 
likely  to  develop  leukemia  and  other  can- 
cers before  age  10  then  than  mothers  who  had 
had  no  pelvic  x-ray  examinations.' 

This  work  was  independently  oonflrmed 
in  1962  In  a  major  study  involving  cloee  to 
800.000  children  bom  in  New  Tork  and 
New  England  Ho^ttal  by  Dr.  Brian  Mac- 
Mahon  of  the  Harvard  School  of  PubUc 
Health.'  Using  these  two  sets  oC  data,  it 
was  posslUe  to  show  that  there  appears  to 
exist  a  direct,  straight-line  relationship  be- 
tween the  number  of  x-ray  films  given  to 
a  pregnant  woman  and  the  probability  that 
the  child  will  subsequently  develop  leuke- 
mia, and  that  there  Is  therefore  no  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  safe  "threobold 
level"  below  which  no  additional  cancers 
are  produced,  down  to  the  relatively  small 
doee  from  a  single  x-ray.  Furthermore,  the 
magnitude  of  the  x-ray  dose  to  the  develop- 
ing fetus  in  utero  from  one  such  x-ray  was 
comparable  with  the  dose  normally  received 
in  tlie  course  of  2  to  8  years  of  natural 
background  radiation,  or  from  the  fallout 
produced  in  the  course  at  the  1961-1963 
test  series,  namely  0.3-0.3  rad.' 

These  earty  findings  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  the  moet  recent  results  of  Dr. 
Stewart,  published  In  June  of  1970.<  This 
extensive  study,  baaed  on  over  7,000  children 
born  In  England  and  Wales  between  1943  and 
1966  who  developed  leukemia  or  other  can- 
cers gave  the  result  that  for  1  rad  to  a  popu- 
lation of  1  million  chUdren  expoaed  shortly 
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before  birth,  there  were  an  extra  800  to  800 
cancer  deaths  before  age  10  with  a  mean 
number  of  672  ±  ISS  per  rad.  For  a  normal 
rate  of  Inoldenoe  ot  about  700  cases  per  mil- 
UoQ  children  bom,  this  means  that  only  1.2 
rads  (1200  mr)  are  required  to  double  the 
^Mittaneous  incidence.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Stewart's  study  showed  that  when  the  radia- 
tion exposure  took  place  in  the  flret  trimsster, 
the  excess  risk  of  cancer  inereaaed  16  ttmes. 
TbiB  means  that  a  dose  of  only  some  80 
jar  was  fo\uid  to  double  the  normal  cancer 
risk  for  the  early  embyro,  much  leas  than 
the  presently  permitted  600  mr  annuia  dose 
to  amy  member  of  the  general  population. 

It  was  therefore  poaslMe  that  studies  of 
large  populations  of  children  expoaed  to 
known  incidents  where  localised  faUout  oc- 
curred in  a  given  area  might  show  detectable 
increases  in  leukemia  some  years  latw.  Such 
a  localized  "rain-out"  was  pointed  oirt  by 
Ralph  L^>p«  as  having  taken  place  in  Al- 
bany-Troy, N.Y.  in  Aprtl  of  1968  following 
log  the  detonation  of  a  40  kUotoo  bomb  in 
Nevada.  An  examination  ot  the  data  mi  leu- 
kemia Inddenoe  publlahed  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  ot  Health  ahowed  that 
when  pla«ted  by  year  of  dea«h  there  was  a 
clear  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  per 
year  among  children  under  10  yean  of  age 
at  death  from  about  2  to  3  to  *s  many  as 
8-9  per  year  some  6-8  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  faUout,  exactly  the  same  delay  in  peak 
Incidence  as  observed  in  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Furthermore,  the  peak  contained 
many  children  who  were  not  even  conceived 
until  a  year  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the 
faUout,  suggesting  for  the  first  time  the 
existence  of  an  effect  prior  to  oonoeption.* 

Due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  oases 
in  Albany-Troy,  It  was  difficult  to  draw  abso- 
lutely firm  conclusions,  and  so  the  situation 
for  N.T.  State  as  a  whole  was  examined. 
A^ain,  peaks  of  leukemia  incidence  were 
clearly  present  some  4  to  6  years  after  known 
atmoapherlc  tests  in  Nevada,  greatly 
strengthening  the  Initial  obaervatlona  for 
Albany-Troy  alone.* 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  fallout  In 
Albany-Troy  in  1953,  there  was  also  a  drastic 
slow-down  in  the  st^y  decline  of  fetal  mor- 
tality or  stUl-births  In  that  area.  Following 
up  this  unexpected  finding,  the  fetal  and  in- 
fant mortality  statisUcs  for  New  York  State 
as  a  whole  were  examined,  followed  by  thoee 
for  California  and  other  statea.  The  same 
slow-down  in  the  decline  or  even  renewed 
rises  In  the  mortality  ratea  existed  to  vary- 
ing degrees  depending  on  the  amount  of  faU- 
out In  the  milk  beginning  in  the  early  '60's, 
the  declines  resuming  only  2-4  years  after 
the  end  of  atmo^>heric  testing  in  1962.*  <  For 
the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  the  data  la  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  where  both  the  infant  mortality  rates  for 
the  total  population  and  the  non-white  pop- 
ulation has  been  plotted  together  with  the 
data  for  Sweden.  It  was  then  drawn  to  our 
attention  that  Dr.  I.  M.  Moriyama  of  the 
UJ3.  National  Center  fm:  Health  StatisUcs 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  levelling  trend  in 
the  U.S.  beginning  in  about  1961  as  early  aa 
1960  ■  and  that  he  had  in  fact  suggested  the 
possibility  that  similar  i4>ward  changes  of 
mortaUty  for  aU  age  groups  might  be  con- 
nected wth  the  sharp  rlaes  in  environmental 
radioactivity  from  nuclear  teatlng.* 

Slnoe  then,  we  have  extended  our  studies 
to  other  countries  in  the  world,  and  eape- 
ciaUy  in  northern  Europe,  which  received 
the  faUout  from  the  Nevada  tests  in  its 
north-easterly  drift  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  same  patterns  of  slowdown  foUowed  by 
a  renewed  decline  of  Infant  mortality  were 
found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  At  the  same  time 
the  levelling  trends  were  much  less  pro- 
nounced in  countries  like  Canada,  France, 
and  Italy  that  were  to  the  north  or  south 
of  the  path  of  the  Nevada  faUout  on  ita 
northeasterly  course  across  the  U^B.  and  the 
North  Atlantic  so  that  they  did  not  receive 
the  Bhort-Uved  activity. 
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We  have  since  eBtabllshod  high  degrees 
of  correUtlon  between  the  iDcreaaee  tn  in- 
fant mortality  above  the  declining  baae-Unee, 
and  the  mearured  Strontl\un-00  levels  In  the 
milk,  and  the  in  the  bone  of  children  and 
young  adults  f or  aU  the  9  states  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service's  Raw  Milk  Network,  for 
which  data  are  available  back  to  iaS7-58.>° 
These  correlations  suggest  that  as  many  as 
400.000  InfanU  0-1  year  old  In  the  US.  alone 
may  have  died  as  the  result  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

These  reaulta  are  so  startling  and  so  un- 
expected, that  they  have  naturally  encoun- 
tered considerable  skepticism  primarily  lie- 
cause  the  technique  of  trend-analysis  as 
used  first  by  Morlyama  to  calculate  "excees 
deaths"  above  normal  expectations  for  all 
age-groups  in  the  U.S.  was  based  on  the 
expecUUon  of  a  steadUy  declining  infant 
mortality  at  least  unUl  levels  are  reached 
equal  to  those  that  had  already  been  attain- 
ed in  other  medically  advanced  nations  of 
the  world  such  as  Sweden  (Pig.  1).  Such  an 
assumption  is  however  Justified  by  the  fact 
that  in  New  Mexico,  after  the  initial  test  In 
1946,  there  was  Indeed  a  return  to  the  same 
Une  of  steady  decline  determined  by  the 
computer  fit  to  the  1935-50  period,  due  to 
the  low  rainfall  and  therefore  low  levels  of 
fallout  in  the  milk  after  1950,  when  nuclear 
testing  was  moved  north  to  Nevada.  Further- 
more, the  most  recent  data  on  Infant  mor- 
tality show  that  In  a  number  of  rural  sutes 
such  as  Vermont,  Maine  and  Nebraska  in- 
fant mortality  rates  have  declined  very 
sharply,  reaching  the  levels  predicted  on  the 
basis  of  the  1935  to  1950  rate  of  decline, 
as  Ulustrated  in  Pig.  3  for  the  case  of  Maine 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  some  degree  of  arbi- 
trariness inherent  In  using  any  given  pe- 
riod of  declining  mortality  rates  as  a  base- 
line, and  it  is  therefore  Important  to  find 
other  data  that  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
criticism. 

Such  daU  exist  In  the  case  of  childhood 
deaths  associated  with  congenital  malfor- 
mations such  as  Down's  Syndrome,  micro- 
cephaly and  congenital  heart-defects.  For 
this  particular  category  of  Infant  and  child- 
hood deaths,  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
downward  trend  over  the  last  20  years,  since 
neither  the  introduction  of  new  anti- 
biotics, medical -care  methods  nor  the  g^radual 
Improvement  In  diet  and  medical  care  has 
had  significant  effects  on  these  mortality 
rates.  As  a  result,  there  is  here  no  need 
to  extrapolate  a  rapid  downward  trend,  and 
one  has  for  every  state  and  many  foreign 
countries,  a  well-established  nearly  horizon- 
tal base-line  to  the  onset  of  nuclear  testing 
in  1945.  Furthermore,  congenital  malforma- 
tions are  well-known  to  be  capable  of  being 
caused  by  relatively  low  levels  of  radiation 
in  animals,  and  recent  studies  on  such  con- 
ditions as  mental  retardation  published  by 
the  United  Nations  Scientific  Commission  on 
Radiation  ■>  have  established  that  small 
amounts  of  radiation  during  certain  critical 
periods  of  embroyonic  development  and  or- 
gan formation  can  produce  detectable  effects 
in  children. 

We  therefore  examined  the  Incidence  of 
deaths  among  congeiUtally  defective  children 
in  relation  to  children  who  died  of  accidents 
as  a  control  group  at  various  distances  from 
the  Nevada  test  site,  where  relatively  high 
local  fallout  was  known  to  have  occurred  in 
a  number  of  Instances,  documented  both 
by  the  A.E.C."  and  Independent  studies  by 
scientists  at  the  University  of  Utah  "  and  the 
St.  Lotiis  Center  for  Nuclear  Information  ". 
As  an  example.  Pig.  4  shows  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  of  congenltally  defective 
children  0-4  years  old  in  Utah  directly  east 
of  Nevada  and  therefore  generally  downwind 
from  the  test-site  as  taken  from  the  pub- 
lished figures  m  the  U.S.  VlUl  Statistics, 
together  with  the  deaths  In  this  age-group 
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due  to  accidents  other  than  thoae  involving 
automobiles.  It  is  seen  that  the  average 
number  of  deaths  of  congenltally  defective 
children  per  year  in  the  pre-testing  period 
1937-45  stayed  relatively  constant  at  about 
75  cases  per  year,  but  that  It  rose  to  a  peak 
of  133  cases  per  year  In  1958,  some  5  years 
after  a  particularly  large  fallout  incident  In 
1963,  returning  close  to  the  pre-testing  rate 
of  80  per  year  5  years  after  the  end  of  at- 
mospheric tests  In  Nevada.  Such  a  rise  and 
decline  while  accidental  deaths  remained 
cocistaDt  Is  clearly  not  explainable  in  terms 
ot  a  gradual  rise  In  the  number  of  births 
per  year.  Altogether,  there  seem  to  be  some 
480  children  that  are  likely  to  have  died  of 
congenital  malformations  in  Utah  above 
expectations,  based  on  a  comparison  with 
the  number  of  accidental  deaths  since  the 
onset  of  nuclear  testing  In  1945. 

An  even  more  striking  peak  in  deaths  of 
congenltally  defective  children  relative  to 
the  number  of  accidental  deaths  took  place 
In  the  5-14  year  age  group  shown  in  Pig.  5 
for  the  case  of  Utah,  which  Includes  children 
who  received  radiation  from  the  milk  and 
food  some  time  after  birth.  Again,  a  4  to 
6  year  delay  is  seen  to  occur  between  ex- 
posure and  death,  quite  similar  to  the  case 
of  Hiroshima  and  Albany-Troy,  N.T.,  cMTe- 
8p<widing  to  the  fact  that  children  born  con- 
genltally defective  are  much  more  prone  to 
develop  leukemia  with  its  4  to  6  year  delay 
of  peak  incidence. 

The  rate  of  leukemia  deaths  for  all  children 
In  the  age  group  5  to  14.  which  was  shown 
by  Stewart '  and  MacMahon  =  to  reflect  the 
effects  of  perinatal  irradiation  most  strongly 
Is  plotted  m  Pig.  6.  for  the  same  sute.  It  is 
seen  that  statistically  significant  peaks  oc- 
curred some  4  to  6  years  after  known  tests 
had  deposited  fallout  in  Utah,  apparently  af- 
fecting the  Infants  both  prior  to  and  after 
birth.  Furthermore,  the  relative  Increases 
were  higher  than  those  observed  in  Minne- 
sota as  a  control  as  Is  to  be  expected  from  the 
great  proximity  to  the  testslte.  Thus,  the 
effects  are  observed  both  for  annual  num- 
bers and  rates  per  100.000  population. 

Other  examples  of  similar  though  lower 
relative  rises  In  deaths  among  children  born 
defective  is  seen  in  the  plots  for  the  states 
generally  to  the  east  of  New  Mexico  and 
Nevada  such  as  Missouri.  Oeorgla,  and  Texas 
(PIO.  7-9).  In  the  case  of  Texas,  leukemia 
deaths  for  all  children  5  to  14  years  have  also 
been  Included,  again  showing  a  parallel  rise 
with  deaths  of  congenltally  defective  chil- 
dren. No  other  explanation  of  these  striking 
rises  and  declines  in  mortality  rates  Is  known. 
As  to  the  reason  why  such  unexpectedly 
large  effects  of  fallout  should  be  observed 
when  radiation  levels  were  believed  to  be  so 
low  as  to  be  regarded  as  completely  safe, 
these  are  evidently  connected  with  the  much 
greater  sensitivity  of  the  embryo  and  in- 
fant compared  with  the  adult. 

Furthermore,  the  severity  of  the  effects  Is 
also  connected  with  the  biological  concen- 
tration of  certain  isotopes  In  the  food  chain, 
mainly  via  the  milk  which  was  not  widely 
recognized  at  the  time  when  the  tests  were 
begun.  Another  reason  is  the  selective  con- 
centration of  certain  Isotopes  In  various  criti- 
cal organs  of  the  human  body,  whose  biologi- 
cal consequences  were  not  fully  appreciated 
for  the  sensitive  developmental  phase  of  the 
early  embryo  and  fetus. 

Thus,  experimental  studies  on  laboratory 
animals  by  Dr.  Walter  MOller  published  In 
1967  '^  suggest  that  8trontlum-90  and  other 
alkaline-earth  elements  that  were  long  known 
to  seek  out  bone  may  also  produce  biological 
and  possibly  genetic  effect  through  their 
daughter  elements  such  as  Tttrlum-90  Into 
which  they  decay,  and  which  are  known  to 
preferentially  concentrate  In  such  vital 
glands  as  the  pituitary,  the  liver,  the  pan- 
creas and  the  male  and  female  reproductive 
glands.'*  " 
In  any  case,  we  are  apparently  confronted 
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with  stUl  anoOier  unanticipated  biological 
concentration  effect  «imn«.r  to  the  surprises 
we  received  when  we  discovered  the  special 
hazard  of  Iodlne-13i  going  to  the  infant 
thyroid  and  Bcrontium-90  and  89  going  to 
the  bone  via  the  originally  unsuspected  path- 
way of  milk  produced  by  cows  grazing  on 
contaminated  pastures. 

That  similarly  unanticipated  effects  on  the 
developing  embryo  and  infant  may  have 
taken  place  as  a  result  of  fission  products 
released  from  nuclear  recKtors  and  fuel  proc- 
essing facilities  first  became  spparent  In  the 
course  of  our  state-by-state  study  of  Infant 
mortaUty  changes  following  the  first  nuclear 
weapons  test  in  New  Mexico  In  1945. 

As  shown  m  Fig.  10.  each  map  for  the  four 
years  following  this  test  showing  the  percent 
changes  relative  to  the  trend  for  the  pre- 
vious five  years  not  only  indicated  an  upward 
change  in  Infant  mortality  directly  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  New  Mexico,  but  also 
in  the  states  to  the  east  of  the  Hanford 
Plutonium  production  facility  In  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Not  only  were  the  Hanford  reactors  and 
Plutonium  production  facilities  operating  at 
very  high  levels  since  1944,  releasing  Into  the 
environment  the  rare  gases  that  could  not 
be  trapped  readily,  but  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, there  were  serious  accidents  in  the 
course  of  extracting  the  Plutonium  from  the 
Irradiated  Uranium  fuel  elements  by  chem- 
ical techniques,  when  fuel  elements  burst 
Into  flames  and  discharged  large  quantities 
of  flsston  products  into  the  environment." 
The  Infant  mortality  changes  were  greater 
in  North  Dakota  than  In  dry  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana, Juat  as  they  were  greater  In  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  oompared  with  dry  Texas 
closw  to  the  test  site  In  New  Mexico.  This 
fits  the  well  known  fact  that  90%  of  the  fine 
tropospherlc  fallout  comes  down  with  the 
rain,  since  the  line  of  heavy  rainfalls  passes 
down  through  the  center  of  the  United 
sutes  Just  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  from 
North  Dakota  in  the  north  to  eastern  Texas 
In  the  south. 

This  Interpretation  is  further  confirmed 
by  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  Infant  mor- 
tality changes  In  the  counties  near  the 
Hanford  plant  before  and  after  it  went  into 
operation  between  1943  and  1945.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  bar-graph  In  Pig.  11,  the  coun- 
ties containing  the  plant  as  well  as  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  east  and  south 
showed  sharp  rises  In  infant  mortality  up  to 
150  ""c,  while  the  more  distant  control  coun- 
ties, namely  those  In  which  water  sampling 
stations  were  subsequently  established, 
either  rose  less  than  10%  or  actually  declined 
between  1943  and  1945. 

A  similar  pattern  of  Increased  Infant  mor- 
tality has  now  been  observed  around  three 
coDunerclal  nuclear  power  reactors  of  the 
BoUlng  Water  type  (BWR),  in  which  the 
single-coolant  loop  design  does  not  permit 
as  tight  a  containment  of  fission  products 
leaking  out  of  corroded  fuel  elements  as  In 
the  naval -submarine  type  Pressurized  Wa- 
ter Reactor. 

As  described  In  recent  publications  of  the 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  ",  these  reac- 
tors have  emitted  as  much  as  800,000  curies 
of  fission  and  neutron -activation  oroducts 
In  the  form  of  gases  per  year.*  compared 
with  as  little  as  0.001  curie  per  year  for  the 
prototype  Pressurized  Water  Reactor  at  Shlp- 
plngport,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  of  the  BWR's  studied  is  the 
Dresden  Reactor  located  near  MorrU,  nu- 
nois  in  Grundy  County,  some  50  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago.  Since  close  to  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  Illinois  lives  within  a 
radius  of  some  60  miles  from  this  reactor,  one 
might  expect  to  find  detectable  changes  in 
Infant  mortality  for  nilnots  as  a  whole  rela- 
tive to  other  nearby  states  that  correlate  with 
the  rises  and  declines  of  emission  when  fuel 
elements  are  changed. 
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That  this  appears  In  fact  to  have  taken 
place  is  Ulustrated  by  the  plot  of  Infant  mor- 
taUty for  Illinois  compared  with  Ohio  some 
200  mUes  to  the  east  for  the  period  1959  to 
1968  in  Fig.  12.  It  is  seen  that  whUe  during 
the  time  of  Nevada  testing,  (^lo  and  lUinois 
showed  the  same  infant  mortality,  within 
a  few  years  after  the  end  of  testing,  Ohio 
began  a  steady  decline,  whereas  nilnois 
showed  a  pecUc  highly  correlated  with  the 
peak  of  gaseous  emissions  between  1964  and 
1967. 

The  degree  of  correlation  may  be  Judged 
from  Figure  13.  where  the  difference  in  Infant 
mortality  rates  between  nunols  and  Ohio 
has  been  plotted  against  the  annual  gaseous 
discharges.  The  correlation  coefficient  Is 
0.866,  and  the  t-test  of  significance  give 
t  =  4.565,  which  for  the  7  degrees  of  freedom 
gives  PLLO.Ol. 

As  In  the  case  of  Hanford  it  is  of  Interest 
to  see  whether  the  effect  can  also  be  detected 
in  the  nearby  states  to  the  east,  the  direc- 
tion In  which  the  prevailing  winds  and 
weather  t>atterns  move.  As  seen  in  Figure  14, 
the  Infant  mortality  rate  for  nearby  Indiana 
does  indeed  fall  exactly  between  that  for 
lUlnols  and  Ohio  on  the  other  side  of  In- 
diana after  the  testing  In  Nevada  ended  and 
the  discharges  from  the  Dresden  reactor  pro- 
duced slgnlflcant  external  doses,  comparable 
with  those  from  distant  tests. 

Likewise  in  Michigan,  Just  to  the  north 
of  Indiana,  Infant  mortality  began  to  fall 
consistently  between  Illinois  and  more  dis- 
tant Ohio  when  the  general  decline  began 
after  the  end  of  nuclear  testing  In  1963  (See 
Figure  15). 

One  would  also  expect  on  the  basis  of  this 
hypothesis  that  a  state  far  to  the  north- 
west of  Illinois  and  therefore  upwind  would 
shown  an  even  more  rapid  decline  after 
fall-out  from  weapons  testing  decreased. 
That  this  Is  In  fact  the  case  is  seen  for  the 
case  of  North  Dakota  compared  with  Illinois 
in  Pig.  16. 

The  rates  for  IlUnols  and  North  Dakota 
seem  to  have  been  identical  during  the  pe- 
riod of  heavy  Nevada  testing  and  plutonlum 
production  at  Hanford  prior  to  1964,  despite 
the  great  difference  in  ordinary  air  pollution 
and  socio-economic  character  of  the  two 
states  But  after  the  end  of  nuclear  testing 
by  the  US.  and  U.S.S.R.,  North  Dakota  de- 
clined rapidly  from  nearly  25  per  1000  births 
to  under  17  per  1000  by  1968,  despite  the 
well  known  lack  of  sufficient  medical  care 
in  rural  areas  such   as  North  Dakota. 

This  suggests  that  although  ordinary  atr- 
pollutlon  Is  undoubtedly  detrimental  to 
health,  the  radioactivity  released  by  nuclear 
testing  and  nuclear  plants  appear  to  be 
significantly  more  serious  In  Its  effects  on 
the  early  development  of  the  embryo  and 
Infant. 

In  order  to  further  test  this  hypothesis,  the 
changes  in  Infant  mortaUty  in  the  six 
counties  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Dresden 
plant  for  the  years  following  the  sharpest 
rise  In  emission  were  compared  with  changes 
in  six  control  counties  more  than  40  miles  to 
the  west.  They  were  chosen  to  be  as  far  away 
as  possible  in  northern  Illinois,  not  bordering 
either  on  the  IlllnoU  or  Mississippi  Rivers 
that  are  known  to  be  polluted  by  radioactive 
wastes. 

The  result  of  this  test  for  1966  relative  to 
1964  is  shown  in  Flg\ire  17.  Again,  the  same 
general  pattern  is  observed  as  for  the  Han- 
ford Reactors,  the  nearby  counties  showing 
much  greater  rises  than  the  more  distant 
control  counties. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dresden  reactor,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  a  still  more  crucial  test 
of  the  biological  mechanism  that  may  be 
Involved  In  bringing  about  such  a  large  effect 
for  relatively  smaU  measured  external  doses, 
which  even  in  the  year  of  peak  releases  did 
not  exceed  70-80  mr  at  the  plant  boundary 
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when  the  available  measurements  for  1907-68 
are  used  to  calculate  the  dcee. 

As  discussed  briefly  above  and  elsewhere," 
the  moat  serious  effect  is  likely  to  be  an  In- 
direct one,  whereby  the  radiation  acts  on  the 
key  blo-chemlcal  processes  In  such  crucial 
glands  controUlng  metabolism  and  growth 
as  the  pituitary  and  thyroid  glands.  Such 
action  could  lead  to  a  small  decrease  in 
weight  at  birth,  or  to  a  greater  frequency  of 
prematurity,  such  as  has  In  fact  been 
observed  in  animal  experiments  and  since 
the  early  1950's,  among  Infants  bom  in  the 
United  States." 

If  this  Immaturity  at  birth  leads  to  a 
reduced  abUity  to  fight  off  Infections  or  to  a 
greater  UkeUhood  of  such  diseases  of  early 
infancy  as  hyallnie  membrane  disease,  reepl- 
ratory  distress  and  atelectasis,  one  would 
expect  a  higher  mortality  rate  due  to  such 
diseases  in  early  poet-natal  life. 

To  test  this  hypothesis,  one  can  compare 
the  changes  in  the  fraction  of  all  births  that 
are  classified  as  "premature"  or  under  2.600 
grams  for  Grundy  cotxnty  as  oompared  with 
the  changes  in  the  control  counties  to  the 
west.  If  inmiature  birth  is  indeed  the  princi- 
pal mechanism  leading  to  excessive  infant 
deaths,  one  would  then  expect  to  find  a 
greater  rise  in  the  fraction  of  such  births 
during  the  period  of  peak  emission  In  Grundy 
than  in  the  distant  control  counties. 

That  this  Is  indeed  the  case  may  be  seen 
in  the  plot  of  Figure  IB.  A  peak  in  the  inci- 
dence of  premature  births  of  close  to  1409}- 
is  seen  to  have  occurred  in  coincidence  with 
the  peak  of  gaseous  emission,  declining  again 
as  the  emissions  declined,  whUe  the  control 
counties  showed  no  such  rise.  For  Orundy, 
the  increase  was  from  3.60  to  8.70Cc  of  all 
births. 

Thus,  both  radioactive  releases  from  nu- 
clear faculties  and  nuclear  detonations  seem 
to  produce  slmUar  changes  in  the  Infant 
mortality  through  the  indirect  biochemical 
action  of  faUout  on  the  crucial  hormone 
producing  organs  of  the  mother  and  the 
fetus,  leading  to  a  lowered  resistance  to  the 
environmental  stress  most  critical  shortly 
after   birth. 

Identical  patterns  of  rises  In  infant  mor- 
taUty have  now  been  found  for  two  other 
Boiling  Water  Reactors,  as  shown  In  Figure 
19  for  the  group  of  small  counties  around 
the  Big  Rock  Point  Plant  in  Michigan,  and 
in  Figure  20  for  the  Humboldt  reactor  near 
Eureka  In  Humboldt  County,  Northern 
California."  Again  there  is  a  sharp  halt  in 
the  normal  decline  of  Infant  mortality  fol- 
lowing release  of  large  quantities  of  gaseous 
activity  comparable  to  those  released  at  the 
Dresden  Reactor,  whUe  more  distant  areas 
continue  their  decline,  shown  for  the  Hum- 
boldt area  in  Fig.  21. 

As  described  elsewhere  in  greater  detaU," 
the  same  pattern  occurred  also  for  the  com- 
merc'al  fuel  reprocessing  plant  operated  by 
the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  Company  in  West- 
Valley.  N.Y.  after  it  went  into  operation  In 
April  of  1966.>*  Pig.  22  shows  that  the  coun- 
ties of  western  New  York  within  a  30-50 
miles  radius  rose  sharply  In  Infant  mor- 
tality the  following  year,  whUe  the  more 
distant  counUes  declined  as  did  New  York 
State  as  a  whole.  Like  Humboldt  County, 
the  nearby  areas  had  shown  a  peak  near 
the  height  of  weapons  testing,  then  began 
to  decline  only  to  reverse  this  trend  sharply 
after  the  onset  of  large  radioactive  waste 
releases. 

A  typical  case  is  Oenessee  County,  N.Y., 
shown  in  Fig.  23,  where  infant  mortality 
rates  began  to  exceed  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  state  only  after  onset  of  plant 
operation. 

That  even  the  relatively  smaller  radioac- 
tive gas  releases  from  a  Oas  Cooled  Nuclear 
Reactor  appear  to  be  capable  of  producing 
detectable  rises  in  infant  mortality  Is  shown 
for  the  case  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Reactor 
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located  on  the  Susquehanna  River  In  Tork 
County,  PennsylvanU.  Figure  24  shows  the 
typical  drop  in  Infant  mortality  after  cessa- 
tion of  atmospheric  tests  for  the  two  coun- 
ties on  either  side  of  the  plant,  namely 
York  and  Lancaster  and  the  control  county, 
Lebanon  to  the  north.  The  decline  continued 
untU  the  onset  of  a  large  Increase  in  emis- 
sions resulting  from  fuel  failure  that  started 
In  1967  and  reached  109  curies  in  1988.'* 
After  1967  York  and  Lancaster  reversed  their 
trend,  and  only  the  more  distant  control 
county  30  to  50  mUes  dlsUnt  remained  low. 
Part  of  the  reason  why  even  the  relatively 
small  release  from  the  Peach  Bottom  Reac- 
tor had  such  a  strong  effect  seems  to  He  In 
the  fact  that  the  surrounding  area  Is  a  ma- 
jor dairy  farming  region,  where  such  bi- 
ologically Important  but  relatively  short 
lived  rare-gas  daughter  prod'iced  as  Cs-138 
and  Sr-89  known  to  be  produced  in  large 
amounts  from  the  escaping  Xe-138  and  Kr- 
89  '•  can  rapidly  enter  the  body  through  the 
locally  produced  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Thus,  the  number  of  curies  released 
able  to  produce  serious  biological  effects  can 
be  much  smaller  than  from  a  fuel  processing 
plant  discharging  mainly  Kr-8S  that  has  no 
radioactive  daughter  product. 

But  the  potential  damage  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  newborn  and  young  chUd. 
There  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  the 
many  radioactive  gases  presently  released 
from  nuclear  reactors  may  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  incidence  of  chronic  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  such  as  bronchitis 
and  emphysema  that  equal  or  even  exceed 
the  effects  of  conventional  chemical  alr- 
poUutants. 

This  is  more  strikingly  shown  In  Fig.  36. 
which  shows  the  number  deaths  due  to 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  Influenza 
and  pneiunonla  per  100.000  population  in 
New  Mexico  and  New  York  State  between 
1941    and    1965. 

It  Is  clear  that  between  1945  and  1950. 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  of  deaths  due  to  non- 
infectious respiratory  diseases  such  that  the 
Incidence  of  these  diseases  previously  very 
low  in  the  pollution  free  air  of  New  Mexico, 
exceeded  the  death-rate  for  the  same  dis- 
eases Ui  heavUy  polluted  New  York  by  as 
much  as  a  factor  of  2. 

That  this  Is  not  an  Isolated  case  perhaps 
associated  with  a  sudden  influx  of  older 
people  Into  New  Mexico  after  1950  follows 
from  Figure  26  where  simUar  data  on  deaths 
due  to  respiratory  diseases  have  been  plotted 
for  Wyoming  and  nunois.  Again,  there  Is  the 
dramatic  rise  of  chroiUc  obstructive  lung 
disease  deaths  in  a  state  of  almost  no  dhU- 
nary  air-pollution  such  as  Wyoming  to  levels 
well  above  the  death-rates  in  heavUy  Indus- 
trialized and  poUuted  Ilinols.  And  a  simUar 
situation  exists  for  Wyoming  relative  to 
heavily  polluted  Pennsylvania,  where  res- 
piratory death-rates  were  once  five  times 
higher  than  in  Wyoming,  before  nuclear 
testing  began,  whUe  In  recent  years  the  rate 
In  Wyoming  began  to  exceed  that  In  Penn- 
sylvania (Pig.  27). 

Such  an  apparently  strong  effect  of  radio- 
activity in  the  dry  air  of  the  west-central 
part  of  the  U.S.,  fits  to  the  observed  high 
beta-radiation  activity  In  the  dusty  areas  of 
the  western  states  relative  to  that  In  the  high 
rainfall  areas  east  of  the  Blisslsslppl,  where 
the  activity  sinks  into  the  soU  to  give  lower 
air-concentrations  but  higher  Strontium-90 
levels  in  the  mUk.» 

That  the  operation  of  BoUlng  Water  Nu- 
clear reactors  with  their  discharge  of  large 
quantities  of  radioactive  gases  appears  to 
have  had  a  more  serious  effect  on  the  rate 
of  non-infectious  respiratory  disease  than 
the  operation  of  fossil  fuel  plants  may  also 
be  inferred  from  Figure  26. 

In  the  decade  1949  to  1959,  prior  to  the 
start  of  Dresden  releasee,  the  mortality  rate 
for  these  diseases  rose  only  some  10%  de^lte 
a  100%  Increase  in  power  generated.  But  in 
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the  yam  feUowlng  ooMt  ol  DimOm  openi- 
Uoas,  tbe  r*t«  of  rim  Uncttmma  almost  10- 
fold.  azcMdlnc  that  ot  altbu-  Naw  York  or 
PwuuylvanU.  And  tlnoa  tb*  ooaat  of  Dreaden 
wnlMloni.  ttapiztkUnrj  jlinam  and  bitmobUls 
aa  a  oaua«  of  daaUti  In  infants  or«r  38  days 
In  minola  abovad  tba  iliaipaat  rlae  among 
aU  cauaaa  of  dcaih." 

Howavar,  tbara  ara  atrooc  Indication*  tbat 
Saaaoiu  ladloactlva  dlaobaigaa  may  not  be 
the  only  aouice  of  algnincant  affeeta  on 
tiealth.  Thus,  i^wmnl  ohangaa  In  tbe  steady 
downward  tnnd  of  Infant  mortality  have  oc- 
cuired  in  tbe  county  ""paining  tbe  8hlp- 
plngport  PtaaaurlMd  Water  Reactor  that  are 
oloaaly  oorralated  with  known  peaks  ol  trit- 
ium and  other  radloaotlTlty  In  the  liquid 
effluent. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  28,  tbe  steady  decline  In  In- 
flsnt  mortality  rates  since  tbe  end  of  World 
War  H,  although  showed  temporarily  during 
the  period  of  the  Nevada  testa  from  1961  to 
1958  ended  suddenly  in  I960,  when  both  the 
tritium  and  other  activity  in  the  liquid  re- 
leased from  Shlpplngport  reached  a  sharp 
peak."  Mortality  rates  then  declined  once 
more  and  reached  a  second,  smaller  peak 
when  tbe  reported  beta  and  gamine  activity 
rose  to  another  high  in  1964.  A  third  sharp 
rise  of  Infant  mortality  tmtea  took  place  from 
a  low  of  16.4  per  1000  births  In  1966  to  a  high 
of  34.2  by  1969,  following  a  renewed  rise  in 
the  tritium  releases  from  3.04  curlee  in  1966 
to  35.2  in  1968. 

Thus,  by  1969.  the  rate  of  Infant  mortality 
in  Beaver  CJounty.  Pennsylvania,  had  climbed 
some  58%  above  the  low  point  reached  six 
years  earlier.  In  the  face  of  a  general  decline 
of  infant  mortality  for  tbe  0.S..  and  Penn- 
sylvaiUa  as  a  whole.  And  a  slmU&r  reversal 
In  the  downward  trend  took  place  in  adjacent 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  downstream  from 
Shlpplngport.  but  not  in  upstream  counties 
such  as  Allegheny  County  directly  to  the 
west. 

It  therefore  appears  that  tritium,  generally 
regarded  as  tbe  least  toxic  of  all  Isotopes,  may 
also  be  more  serious  when  incorporated  Into 
the  DNA  of  the  cells  in  the  early  developing 
embryo,  as  a  number  of  recent  animal  studies 
have  In  fact  also  suggested.^  » '^ 

A  sharp  rise  In  Infant  mortality  in  1964  to 
1966  In  Dresden.  In  Orundy  County,  was  ac- 
companied by  a  rise  in  the  fraction  of  pre- 
mature births,  which  Increased  from  38  per 
1000  births  in  1964  to  87  per  lOOO  births  by 
1966.  when  a  total  of  483  children  were  bom. 
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"WORKERS,  CONGLOMERATES.  AND 
WORLD  CORPORATIONS" 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

at  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  that  when  a  company  is 
gobbled  up  in  a  conglomerate  merger, 
American  workers  and  their  communi- 
ties stand  to  lose. 

Further,  when  conglomerates  become 
world  corporations,  they  become  a  quasi - 
sovereign  government  within  a  govern- 
ment that  transcend  national  boun- 
daries, and  thus  distort  representative 
government  or  any  government  for  that 
matter. 

In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  Samuel  Shar- 
key of  the  Newhouse  News  Service  dis- 
cusses an  article  written  by  Dr.  \nilard 
P.  Mueller  on  the  impact  that  mergers 
have  on  communities.  Mr.  Sharkey  puts 
the  matter  into  perspective  when  he 
points  out  that  heretofore  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  been  unimpressed  by 
the  growing  phenomena  of  centralized 
economic  power  and  Its  resultant 
consequences. 

Along  with  B4r.  Sharkey's  article,  I 
should  also  like  to  place  In  the  Ricord 
today  the  f uU  article  by  Dr.  Mueller,  and 


an  article  which  appeared  in  Industry 
Week  concerning  the  need  for  woiid  cor- 
porations to  map  survival  stratec^.  This 
latter  article  is  quite  candid  In  suggest- 
ing that  world  corporations  may  need 
their  own  inteUlgenee  turvioe,  as  well  as 
private  armies.  Corporate  states  of  this 
magnitude  would  spell  the  death  knell 
of  freedom  and  liberty  If  the  oooree  of 
events  Is  not  reversed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow: 
Woaxna:  Thx  Bu  Lossas  in 

CONOLOMKaATB    Mw»nw 

(By  tSamuel  Sharkey  Jr.) 
What  bappena  to  workers  when  their  com- 
pany   is    gobbled    up    In    a    ocuiglomerate 
merger? 
Theyloaa. 

They  loae  Jobs,  direct  contact  with  upper 
management,  any  real  relationship  In  bar- 
gaining, their  sense  ot  identity,  their  loyalty 
to  the  employer. 

They  find  their  Uvea  and  incomes  con- 
trolled by  Impersonal  absentee  owners  whcse 
Intereat  Is  profits,  not  people. 

They  find  plants  abruptly  doaed  by  a  new 
management  that  often  is  several  thousand 
miles  away.  Tbay  find  their  pension  plana  in 
new  hands.  Indeed,  an  important  factor  in 
some  mergers  Is  the  desire  by  the  oooglomer- 
ate  to  get  Ite  fingers  into  the  big  dollar 
hoard  piled  up  In  those  pension  funds. 

Workers  find  their  local  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  given  little  or  no  attention. 
They  find  even  political  control  vested  in 
oorporate  officers  whose  vastt  economic  power 
enables  them  to  puU  tbe  political  strings  in 
many  states  rather  than  in  Juat  a  few,  ss 
usually  smaller  multistaite  corporations 
could  a  decade  ago. 

Theee  sound  like  a  nightmare  dreamed  up 
by  Communists  to  attack  conglomerates. 
Actuially.  however,  they're  sAtested  by  a  Ju0t- 
dlsclosed  study  by  Prof.  Jon  Udell  o<  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

His  study  focused  on  tbac  state,  but  other 
experts  say  tbe  situsitlon  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation  Is  roughly  comparable.  Udell's  find- 
ings are  analyzed  by  Willard  F.  Mueller,  a 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  highly  respected  former  chief 
econcHnist  of  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Mueller's  oomnxents  appear  in  the  current  is- 
sue of  the  AFL-CIO's  Tbe  American  Feder- 
ationlst. 

Tbe  key  feature  in  any  worker's  Intereat  Is 
his  Job — will  be  keep  it  or  loee  it  if  his  com- 
pany Is  merged  into  a  conglomerate?  Mueller 
Is  gloomy : 

"Total  employment  and  payroll  of  ac- 
quired companies  grew  less  rapidly  after  tbe 
merger  than  before.  This  occurred  despite 
the  fact  that  "the  1963-67  period  UdeU  stud- 
led  was  an  era  of  rapidly  growing  employ- 
ment m  the  staite." 

In  fact,  employment  growth  not  only 
slowed,  it  dropped  9.7  per  cent  to  a  negative 
level  (fewer  total  jobs  than  before  merger). 
In  his  sudy .  Udtil  reports : 
"Among  the  firms  acquired  by  conglom- 
erates, such  as  Litton  Industries,  Tenneco 
Corp.,  Automatic  Sprinkler  and  Bangor 
Punta.  and  quasl-oonglomerates  sucb  as 
Beatrice  Foods,  FMC  Corp.  and  Consolidated 
Foods,  the  premerger  employment  growth 
rate  was  8.4  i>er  cent  and  tbe  post-merger 
rate  was  a  minus  1.3  per  cent. 

"One  reason  for  tbe  decline  was  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  employment  among  the  con- 
glomerate-acqvilred  companies  during  the 
year  of  merger.  This  usually  was  not  true  of 
oompanlea  acqtilred  by  nonoooglotnerwte  oor- 
pocatlona." 

If  quasl-oonglomerates  are  eliminated,  the 
picture  is  even  worse.  Udell  says:  premerger 
en^loyment  growth  rate  11.6  per  cent,  post- 
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merger  rate  1.8  per  cent,  for  a  13.4  per  cent 
adverse  swing. 

Udell  warns  that  this  sharp  drop  is  es- 
pecially significant  because  It  affects  "the 
property  of  employes,  the  sales  of  .  .  .  re- 
tail Industries  and  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
state." 

(In  Chicago,  a  spokesman  for  Consolidated 
Poods  said  the  company  does  not  agree  with 
the  findings  for  It.) 

("The  figures  may  be  true  for  some  com- 
panies, but  It  has  always  been  our  experi- 
ence and  philosophy  to  acquire  successful 
companies  with  the  Idea  of  making  them 
grow.'"  the  company  said.) 

Economist  Mueller  declares:  "Unions  have 
felt  the  Impact  on  collective  bargaining.  Of- 
ten labor  negotiations  are  forced  to  bargain 
with  management  personnel  not  empowered 
to  make  final  decisions. 

"Or  worse,  these  decisions  may  be  made  by 
management  in  terms  of  broad,  nationwide 
personnel  policies.  .  .  . 

"Local  management  and  labor,  accustomed 
to  bargaining  on  the  profits  of  the  company 
and  the  productivity  of  the  labor  force,  sud- 
denly find  tbe  bargaining  dominated  by  a 
conglomerate  balance  sheet  which  considers 
products,  plants  and  losses  the  local  people 
will  never  see  or  know  anything  about." 

The  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver  (D-Tenn.) 
warned  against  the  transfer  of  control  from 
local  to  distant  managers,  saying,  "millions 
of  people  depend  helplessly  on  their  Judg- 
ment. Through  monopolistic  mergers  the  peo- 
ple are  losing  the  power  to  direct  their  own 
economic  welfare.  When  they  lose  (that) 
they  also  lose  the  means  to  direct  their  polit- 
ical futures." 

Organized  labor  agrees,  and  for  years  has 

fought  centrallzlnR  of  economic  power even 

though  labor  Itself  has  been  accused  of  pos- 
sessing similar  economic  clout. 

But  to  date,  unionists  have  been  unable  to 
convince  congress  or  the  courts.  And  they  see 
imie  real  hope  short  of  a  malor  national  de- 
pression that  could  bankrupt  conglomer- 
ates—and that  would  throw  even  more  work- 
ers out  of  jobs. 

[From  the   AFI,-CIO   American   Pederatlon- 
ist.  June  1971) 

The  Mesgers  Impact  on  the  CoMirtwrrr 
(By  Willard  F.  Mueller) 

(Note.— Dr.  WUlard  F.  Mueller  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  former  chief  economist  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlselon.) 

Americans  are  now  quite  aware  that  our 
competitive  system  Is  threatened  by  cen- 
tralization of  economic  power  and  tbe  emer- 
gence of  huge  conglomerate  corporations 
Less  well  understood  are  the  many  subtle 
ways  In  which  oentrallEed  economic  power 
may  Influence  the  quaUty  of  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  in  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties across  the  land. 

Since  World  War  n.  Uterally  thousands  of 
small  and  medium  corporations— plus  a  siz- 
able number  of  very  large  ones— have  been 
acquired  by  corporations  headquartered  in 
Just  a  few  states.  The  result  has  been  to 
shift  tbe  headquarters  of  these  companies 
from  tbe  oommunltles  where  they  previously 
operated  to  the  city  of  the  acquiring  cor- 
poration. While  the  change  has  been  grad- 
ii»l.  the  geographic  pattern  of  corporate 
ownership  has  been  drastically  rearranged  in 
tbe  past  two  decades. 

For  instance,  in  1968,  corporations  bead- 
quartered  In  New  York  held  46  pertsent  of 
the  assets  of  the  200  top  U.S.  manufacturing 
firms.  And  86  percent  of  those  sssete  were 
concentrated  in  Just  six  states— New  York 
together  with  Michigan,  CaUfomla.  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio  and  niinols. 

The  big  loaera  were  the  remaining  44  states. 
For  example,  31  percent  of  the  total  US 
population  and  33  percent  of  Its  manufac- 
turing activity  is  located  In  the  South,  but 
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corporations  headquartwed  there  hold  only 
7  percent  of  the  manufacturing  assets  of  the 
top  200  corporations.  Although  much  south- 
ern Industry  has  always  been  absentee  own- 
ed, during  the  past  20  years  mergers  have 
taken  a  heavy  toll  on  companies  hecMlquar- 
tered  in  the  South.  Between  1948  and  1968. 
3,502  industrial  companies  located  in  south- 
ern states  were  acquired;  only  686  of  these 
were  acquired  by  companies  from  the  same 
state. 

The  trend  toward  geogn^hic  centraliza- 
tion of  ownership  over  a  longer  period,  be- 
tween 1929  and  1968,  also  shows  New  York 
with  the  largest  gains.  In  1929.  62  of  the  top 
200  firms  were  headquartered  In  New  York; 
by  1968.  82  were  headquartered  there.  Cali- 
fornia has  also  enjoyed  a  relatively  large 
gain — with  19  of  the  nation's  top  200  firms 
located  there  in  1968  as  compared  with  8  In 
1929.  Texas  also  bad  a  gain — from  1  to  4 — 
but  this  is  quite  small  considering  Texas' 
large  Industrial  base. 

The  largest  net  losers  were  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois,  with  the  number  in  Pennsyl- 
vania dropping  from  22  to  12  and  in  Illinois 
from  24  to  17.  On  balance,  the  share  of  the 
200  largest  corporations  located  in  the  top  six 
states  rose  from  70.5  [>ercent  to  78.5  per- 
cent and  their  share  of  the  top  200  corpora- 
tions' assets  rose  from  72.7  percent  to  86.3 
percent. 

Surprisingly  little  has  been  said  or  written 
in  recent  years  about  theee  potentially  far- 
reaching  devel cements.  The  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  of  Tenneaaee,  always  far 
ahead  of  his  time  in  identifying  problems 
of  economic  power,  predicted:  "Local  ec- 
onomic Independence  cannot  be  preserved 
In  tbe  face  of  consolidations  such  as  we  have 
had  during  the  past  few  years.  The  control 
of  American  business  is  steadUy  being  trans- 
fMTed  from  local  communities  to  a  few  large 
cities  in  which  central  managers  decide  the 
policies  and  tbe  fate  of  the  far-flung  enter- 
prises they  control.  Millions  of  people  depend 
helplessly  on  their  Judgment.  Through  mo- 
nopolistic mergers  the  people  are  losing  the 
power  to  direct  their  own  economic  welfare. 
When  they  lose  the  power  to  direct  their 
economic  welfare,  they  also  loae  tbe  Tnf»n« 
to  direct  their  political  future." 

Some  would  dismiss  such  concern  as  out- 
dated populism.  But  the  evidence  is  growing 
that  the  concern  Is  legitimate.  When  large 
corporations  acquire  local  or  regional  busi- 
nesses their  top  personnel  are  often  trans- 
ferred to  the  acquiring  firm's  headquarters. 
Then,  decisions  affecting  tbe  local  commu- 
nity arc  no  longer  made  by  persons  living  in 
the  community.  Additionally,  the  removal  of 
a  business'  headquarters  from  a  community 
has  secondary  and  tertiary  effects  as  It  drlee 
up  demand  for  functions  previously  per- 
formed by  local  attorneys,  accountants, 
banks,  advertising  firms  and  the  like.  The 
ultimate  result  of  a  series  of  mergers  can 
be  to  transfonn  a  commimity  into  an 
absentee-owned  "factory  town." 

Any  town  in  America  that  has  been  domi- 
nated by  such  an  absentee-owned  Industry 
knows  well  the  problems  it  creates.  The  lack 
of  concern  for  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment Is  one  of  the  more  striking  examples. 
And  community  concerns  over  schools,  taxa- 
tion or  roads  are  equally  hard  to  impress 
on  a  corporate  board  room  half  a  continent 
away. 

Unions  have  felt  the  Impact  on  collective 
bargaining.  Often,  labor  negotiators  are 
forced  to  bargain  with  management  person- 
nel not  empowered  to  make  final  decisions.  Or 
worse,  these  decisions  may  be  made  by  man- 
agement in  terms  of  broad  nation-wide  per- 
sonnel policies  which  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  community  industry,  which  may  be 
totally  foreign  to  all  other  operations  and 
previous  experiences  of  the  conglomerate. 
Local  management  and  labor,  accustomed  to 
bargaining  on  the  profits  of  the  company 
and  tbe  productivity  of  the  labor  force,  sud- 
denly find  the  bargaining  dominated  by  a 
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conglomerate  balance  sheet  which  conalden 
products,  plants  and  losses  the  local  people 
win  never  see  or  know  anything  about. 

Until  recently  little  attention  was  given  to 
these  problems.  But  a  recent  study  by  Pro- 
fessor Jon  Udell  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Wisconsin,  docu- 
ments some  of  the  consequences  of  these 
developments.  Opinion  surveys  indicated 
that  a  majority  of  the  general  public,  busi- 
ness leaders  and  newspaper  editors  were  gen- 
erally unaware  of  any  adverse  Impact  of 
mergers  on  their  communities:  in  fact,  a 
majority  of  newspaper  editors  thought  merg- 
ers generally  had  a  favorable  impact  on  their 
community.  Nonetheless,  analysis  of  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  acquired  firms  revealed 
that  mergers  frequently  had  an  eidverse  effect 
on  the  Wisconsin  communities  involved. 

Out-of-state  firms  acquiring  Wisconsin 
companies  tended  to  use  fewer  professional 
services  in  the  local  conununlties  after 
merger.  "Most  of  the  acquired  firms  covered 
by  the  survey  now  use  the  financial  institu- 
tions, legal  services  and  accounting  services 
of  their  parent  companies."  the  survey  found. 
"Apparently,  there  is  leas  tendency  to  change 
sources  of  goods  than  sources  of  services." 

Total  employment  and  payroll  of  acquired 
companies  generally  grew  less  rapidly  after 
the  merger  than  before,  the  study  showed. 
The  study  analyzed  a  sample  of  Wisconsin 
companies  acquired  l>etween  1963  and  1967, 
breaking  them  into  four  categories  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  acquiring  firms — in-state 
and  out-of-state,  conglomerate  and  non- 
conglomerate. 

In  none  of  the  four  categories  of  acquisi- 
tions did  the  acquiring  companies  post- 
acquisition  employment  growth  rate  exceed 
its  pre-merger  rate,  although  the  post-acqul- 
sltlon  period  was  one  of  rapidly  growing  em- 
ployment in  the  state. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  post-acqulsl- 
tlon  growth  rate  of  companies  acquired  by 
out-of-state  conglomerates  and  quasl-con- 
glomerates,  which  led  Udell  to  say : 

"Among  the  firms  acuired  by  cohglomer- 
ates  (such  as  Litton  Industries.  Tenneco 
Corporation,  Automatic  Sprinkler  and  Ban- 
gor Punta)  and  quasl-conglomerates  (sucb 
as  Beatrice  Foods,  FMC  Corporation  and  Con- 
solidated Foods)  the  pre-merger  employment 
growth  rate  was  8.4  percent  and  the  poat- 
merger  rate  was  a  minus  1.3  percent.  One 
reason  for  the  decline  was  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  employment  among  the  conglom- 
erate-acquired companies  during  the  year 
of  the  merger.  This  usually  was  not  true  of 
companies  acquired  by  non-conglomerate 
corporations. 

"If  tbe  quasl-conglomerates  are  excluded 
from  the  conglomerate  growth  calculations, 
we  obtain  an  average  annual  pre-merger  em- 
ployment growth  of  11.6  percent,  and  a  post- 
merger  rate  of  minus  1.8  percent.  In  short, 
the  conglomerate  acquisitions  apparently 
have  had  a  subetantlally  adverse  In^tact  on 
the  growth  of  emplojrment  In  Wisconsin." 

Although  tbe  reasons  for  these  differences 
In  performances  are  not  entirely  understood, 
it  is  clear  that  the  acquisition  of  many  Wis- 
consin companies  has  hurt  local  communi- 
ties and  the  state's  entire  economy. 

UdeU  concludes  his  analysis  with  the  ob- 
servation: ■'.  .  .  it  Is  apparent  that  Wiscon- 
sin's economy  has  fared  far  better  among 
those  companies  acquired  by  Wisconsin  firms 
than  among  those  acquired  by  out-of-state 
conglomerate  corporations.  The  changing 
rates  of  payroll  growth  are  especially  signifi- 
cant because  they  affect  both  the  property  of 
employees,  the  sales  of  Wisconsin's  retail  in- 
dustries and  the  tax  revenues  of  the  state. 
In  other  words,  any  change  in  the  rate  of 
payroll  growth  Induced  by  a  merger  has  a 
multiplier  effect  above  and  beyond  the  in- 
termediate effect  on  tbe  company's 
employes." 

Tbe  potential  Impact  on  a  oommunlty 
when  one  of  Its  major  employers  is  taken 
over  may  extend  even  beyond  these  poaslbla 
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adven*  eoooomlc  effecta.  B«o»um  they  almcMt 
invartably  incnaae  the  amount  of  ahaentee 
ownership  and  dedelon  maklx^,  th^y  oMry 
a  potential  for  erodlac  the  quality  of  com- 
munity life. 

Should  anyone  doubt  the  potentially  far- 
reaching  ocneequences  of  moat  of  a  com- 
munity's industrial  reeourcee  belnc  con- 
trolled by  absentee  owners,  he  need  only  visit 
areee  thAt  have  been  ataeentee-owned  "fac- 
tory towns"  for  many  decadea. 

Although  not  a  product  of  the  current 
merger  movement,  Qery,  Ind.,  la  a  prlae  oz- 
ample  of  what  abaentee  ownership  means  for 
a  dty.  Millions  of  people  traveling  acroaa  mld- 
America  have  driven  paet  this  dismal  com- 
munity Just  south  of  Chicago,  whoae  un- 
fortunate Inhabitants  live  amid  uMqultoua 
urban  decay  under  a  perpetual  diroud  of 
polluted  skies.  Ironically.  Ovy  with  Its  steel 
mills  and  oil  reflnertea  has  one  of  the  richcet 
IndustrlallMd  baaas  In  America — nearly  all 
abeentee  owned.  Indeed.  U.S.  Steel's  chief 
civic  contribution  to  Qary  was  to  name  it 
after  the  great  steel  coeporatlMi's  first  pieal- 
dent.  Judge  Bbert  H.  Gary. 

Bluntly  pat,  although  the  Oary  area  la 
built  on  a  wealthy  indtutnal  base,  Ita  ab- 
sentee owners  have  permitted  it  to  become 
one  of  the  meet  blighted  communltiee  In  the 
nation.  Indeed,  it  Is  so  unusual  for  the  cor- 
poratlone  owning  Gary's  wealth  to  help  solve 
community  problems  that  Busineea  Week 
magartne  wrote  a  feature  article  when  U.S. 
Steel  decided  to  help  Oary  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher  with  the  city's  problems. 

Americans  should  ponder  Oary's  experi- 
ence. It  la  probably  impossible  today  for 
our  large  cities  to  solve  their  manifold  social 
and  economic  problems  unless  key  business 
decision  maker*  have  a  personal  stake  in  what 
hi^>pene  to  a  community. 

And  Gary  is  not  an  isolated  example  of  a 
community  whoae  decay  can  be  laid  largely 
to  abaentee  corporate  ownership.  Probably 
the  worst  examples  are  small  communities 
totally  dependent  on  an  abaentee-owned 
plant.  Although  the  social  and  political  prob- 
lema  aaaoclated  with  the  "compcmy  town" 
have  long  been  a  subject  of  concern,  the 
absentee-owned  company  town  is  left  with 
Its  dtlaens  subject  to  the  whims  and  inter- 
ests of  tof>  busineas  decision  maken  not 
residing  in  the  community. 

Such  absentee  owners  are  lees  susceptible 
to  local  preas\ire  to  aid  in  solving  problems. 
Therefore  it  is  not  too  srirprlslng  that  the 
worst  example  of  industrial  pollution  in 
America  originates  in  an  absentee-owned 
plant  located  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Alloy. 
W.  Va.  Located  off  the  beaten  track  and  not 
even  shown  on  most  road  maps,  this  com- 
munity's plight  is  less  visible  than  Oary's. 
But  as  Buslnees  Week  recently  observed,  "Al- 
loy has  a  highly  visible  claim  to  Infamy.  It  Is 
home  for  what  may  be  the  smokiest  factory 
in  the  world:  a  Union  Carbide  ferroalloys 
plant  that  pours  out  70.000  tons  of  particles 
a  year — subtly  more  than  the  total  emitted 
In  all  of  New  York  City." 

Nor  has  Union  Carbide  demonstrated 
greater  concern  for  community  welfare  in 
other  West  Virginia  communities  where  it  is 
the  major  employer.  Busineas  Week  quotes 
the  mayor  of  Vienna.  W.Va..  aa  saying  the 
company  has  repeatedly  ignored  the  com- 
munity's complaints.  Aa  Mayor  Curtis  Uhl 
sees  it.  "Just  because  they^  a  big  company 
and  we're  a  smaD  community,  they  think 
they  can  tell  ua  to  go  to  hell.  Pm  madder 
than  a  wet  hen." 

Similarly,  becauae  workers  in  Union  Car- 
bide dominated  communities  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  Union  Carbide  for  their  liveli- 
hood, preaatire  Is  frequently  brought  to  bear 
on  workers  to  aid  the  company  in  resisting 
govemment-<xdered  p<rtlution  abatement 
programs.  "We  resent  the  fact  that  Union 
Carbide  is  using  our  members  as  pawns  In 
Its  resistance  to  clean  up  the  air."  one  union 
official  stMted. 
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When  oentraUsed  corporate  daclalon  mak- 
ing adversely  affects  the  quality  ot  life  in 
communltiee  and  even  entire  regions  of  the 
nation,  the  manifaatatlons  mar  be  social  and 
economic.  But  the  root  cauae  may  well  be  the 
f  r\iatratlon  or  distortion  of  the  political  proc- 
esses In  a  democratic  society. 

It  la  fundamental  to  the  American  creed 
that  political  democracy  cannot  coexist  with 
economic  oligarchy.  Tet.  many  would  have  ua 
believe  that  growing  centralization  of  eco- 
nomic power  poaea  no  threat  to  our  demo- 
cratic inatltutlona.  Indeed,  some  argue  that 
the  huge  conglomerate  enterprise  that  op- 
elites  plants  all  across  the  land  Is  really  Jiut 
an  amalgam  of  separate  bualneesee  and  there- 
fore may  have  no  more,  or  perhaps  even  less, 
political  power  than  did  the  predecessor 
compamles.  After  all.  they  argue,  when  many 
companies  are  rolled  into  one.  It  speaks  with 
only  one  voice,  whereas  ita  predeceaaor  com- 
panies spoke  with  many.  This  argtunent  com- 
pletely misses  the  point  becauae  it  ignores 
how  economic  power  is  brought  to  bear.  Rep- 
resentative democracy  functions  well  only 
when  particular  sources  of  economic  power 
dont  control  a  large  portion  of  the  elected 
represenutlvea. 

Substantial  centers  of  economic  power 
have  functioned  politically  since  1900,  but 
the  current  movement  toward  industrial  cen- 
tralization and  conglomeration  Is  adding  a 
new  dimension  to  the  political  power  of  large 
corporations.  Traditionally,  even  large  cor- 
porations have  been  relatively  spectallaed, 
with  most  of  their  productive  capacity  con- 
oenrtrated  In  a  relatively  snuUl  geographic 
region.  As  a  result.  Individual  large  corpora- 
tions could  bring  their  economic  power  to 
bear  directly  on  only  a  minority  of  elected 
officials.  Thus,  while  an  Individual  elected 
official  might  not  be  a  free  agent  on  certain 
issues,  on  most  he  could  vote  the  public  in- 
terest as  he  saw  It.  But  the  range  of  Inde- 
pendent action  by  politicians  narrows  as  a 
conglomerate  expands  ita  Influence  over  more 
and  more  regions. 

Consider  an  example  that  Is  not  entirely 
hypothetical :  For  years  senators  from  certain 
states  were  recognized  as  "copper"  senators 
and.  while  these  senators  were  often  divided 
along  liberal  and  conservative  lines  on  many 
Issues,  they  spoke  with  one  voice  when  it 
came  to  legislation  affecting  the  copper  In- 
tereste.  Similarly,  senators  from  some  other 
states  were  acknowledged  representatives  of 
coal  and  still  others  of  petroleum  interesto. 
But  whUe  individual  politicians  were  essen- 
tially "captives"  of  special  mtaresta  from 
their  regions,  political  power  was  generally 
dispersed  because  our  legislative  chambers 
were  composed  of  politicians  representing 
Tnany  special  interesta. 

Such  pliirsUam  is  greatly  reduced,  how- 
ever, when  various  Industries  come  under  the 
control  of  conglomerate  corporations,  thereby 
multiplying  the  number  of  states  and  politi- 
cians to  whom  they  may  turn  for  aid.  Rep. 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wisc.)  expressed  their 
fear  when  he  observed  ,"If  .  .  .  any  large  cor- 
poration .  .  .  acquires  significant  holdings 
In  a  majortly  of  the  congressional  dlstrlcte 
of  this  country,  who  is  to  say  whether  it  will 
exercise  Inordlnata  influences  over  congres- 
sional action?" 

The  mergers  between  c<9per  and  coal  In- 
teresta or  between  coal  and  petroleum  in- 
teresta. are  only  obvious  examples  of  this 
phenomenon.  Ilie  danger  U  even  greater 
when  conglomerates  gain  control  of  various 
oommunloatlons  media.  FCC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson  recently  pointed  out  that 
increasingly.  "Oongresamen  and  state  and 
local  officials  are  compelled  to  regard  that 
handful  of  media  owners  (many  of  whom 
are  out-of-state),  rather  than  the  electorate 
Itself  as  their  effective  oonstltuency." 

Growing  centralisation  of  economic  power 
in  a  relatively  few  vast  conglomerate  enter- 
prises promises  to  bring  about  a  fundamental 
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rearrangement  in  the  poUtloal  order.  Simply 
put.  it  promises  to  destroy  our  traditional 
pluralistic  political  processes  that  rest  on  a 
diffused,  dispersed,  heterogenous  ownership 
pattern. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Douglas 
has  pointed  out  how  centralized  economic 
power  undermines  democratic  Institutions: 
"Power  that  controls  the  economy  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  not  In  the  hands  of  an  Industrial 
oligarchy.  Industrial  power  should  be  decen- 
tralized. It  should  be  scattered  into  many 
hands  so  that  the  fortimee  of  the  people  will 
not  be  dependent  on  the  whim  or  caprice, 
the  political  prejudices,  the  emotional  sta- 
bility of  a  few  self-appointed  men.  The  fact 
that  they  are  not  vlcloua  men  ...  Is  Irrele- 
vant." 

Clearly,  the  conglomerate  merger  move- 
ment of  the  1960a  has  caused  a  drastic  trans- 
formation In  the  geographic  pattern  of  cor- 
porate control  in  America.  These  develop- 
menta  may  have  a  far-reaching  and  enduring 
imptact  on  numerous  communities  across  the 
land.  But  even  more  important,  these 
changes  reflect  an  erosion  in  the  fiuda- 
mental  premise  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  eco- 
nomic decision  making  fosters  social  and 
political,  as  well  as  economic,  institutions 
that  Americans  have  traditionally  valued 
highly. 

It  Is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  the 
great  merger  Ude  of  the  lOOOs  has  ebbed  per- 
manently, or  whether  It  will  rise  again  with 
the  return  of  more  buoyant  economic  condi- 
tions. I  suspect  It  is  more  likely  to  rise  again 
Indeed,  some  evidence  indicates  the  merger 
tempo  is  already  beginning  to  quicken.  It  Is 
therefore  imperative  that  steps  be  taken  now 
to  strengthen  our  laws  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures for  coping  with  such  a  resurgence  of 
merger  activity. 

I  Prom  Industry  Week.  June  7,  1071] 

WOBU)    COSPORATIONS    USGZD   TO   MAP 

SuxvTVAL  BmuLXwar 

Managers  must  begin  now  "to  understand 
the  dynamics  of  world  politics."  says  Dr. 
Richard  Eells.  director,  studies  of  the  mod- 
em corporation.  Columbia  UtUversity.  New 
York. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  era  of  parochial- 
ism in  private  enterprise  Is  past.  The  oor- 
p>orate  world  of  today  is  international  and 
big.  lifanagers,  especially  those  who  intend 
to  end  up  top  managers,  are  going  to  have 
to  become  more  and  more  like  dlplomata, 
Dr  Eells  believes.  "The  survival  of  the  multi- 
national corporation  In  the  future  wUI  de- 
pend heavily  upon  the  numning  of  ita  top 
posta  with  people  who  .  .  .  can  envisage  the 
optimum  role  for  a  global  corporation  In  a 
hazardous  envlrorunent." 

And,  a  hazardous  environment  It  is.  Look 
at  recent  evente  in  Chile.  Libya,  and  India  to 
learn  what  Dr.  Eells  means  by  "hazardous." 

POUK    STKATXCIXS 

But,  Dr.  Eells  adds,  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
PbJ).  In  International  relations  to  properly 
handle  the  business  of  an  international  com- 
pany. All  you  have  to  do  Is  master  "the  four 
essential  strategies." 

Dr.  Eells  says  these  four  are  all  a  modem 
manager  needs  to  avoid  the  wrong  end  of 
a  nationalization  move  or  an  inflationary 
disaster  In  Timbuktu. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  "strategy"  that 
businessmen  have  always  used,  "business 
strategy."  Good,  sensible  economics  is  essen- 
tial now  and  will  continue  to  be  In  the  econ- 
omy that  Dr.  Eells  calls  "global"  and  "emer- 
gent." 

Strategy  No.  3  is  called  "negotiation."  A 
multinational  manager  must  learn  to  handle 
discussions  between  "power  entitles  In  the 
world  arena  .  .  .  Including  not  only  bargain- 
ing in  the  busineas  sense,  but  also  embrac- 
ing all  the  arta  of  diplomacy;  offer,  counter- 
offer, the  wise  use  of  intelligence." 
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Along  with  this  diplomatic  approach  to 
modem  business.  Dr.  Eells  couples  a  third 
quasl-mlUtary  strategy;  communications. 
This  means  the  modem  multinational  leader 
must  "make  full  and  statesmanlike  use  of  in- 
formation technology  and  Ideological  de- 
fenses." 

The  final  and.  perhaps,  most  surprising 
suggestion  Dr.  Eells  has  for  today's  corporate 
leaders  is  "the  strategy  of  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion." This  Implies  "coercive  force  ...  a 
strategy  Involving  Indirect  reliance  upon 
military  power  In  the  hands  of  political  lead- 
ers together  with  the  corporation's  own 
armed  guards  In  far-flung  field  operations." 
powxs  IS  powza 

What  Dr.  Bells  Is  describing  may  seem  to 
some  m&uagers  to  be  more  like  a  govern- 
ment or  an  army.  Although  Dr.  Eells  sug- 
geets  that  eventually  we  may  see  "the  in- 
ternational system  of  sovereign  nation - 
states  ...  In  time  superseded  by  some  kind 
of  global  political  economy"  It's  too  far  off 
to  really  talk  about  now. 

Still,  the  modem  corporation  is  pretty 
close  to  a  quasi-sovereign  organization  al- 
ready Some  of  the  biggest  are  far  larger  In- 
many  ways  than  some  medium-sized  coun- 
tries. 

And.  Dr.  Bells  adds,  "In  the  recent  dialog 
of  giant  business  there  Is  the  recurrent  use 
of  the  phrase  -power-seeking.'  This  is  a 
loaded  characterization.  All  organizations, 
including  corporations,  are  unavoidably  In- 
volved In  arenas  of  power  in  order  to  sur- 
vive '  This  power-seeking,  which  Ls  often 
denied,  or  at  beet  tinmentloiked  by  moat 
corporate  heads.  Is  a  fact.  "The  struggle  for 
survival,  and — after  survival — for  the  means 
to  reach  corporate  objectives,  of  course  re- 
quires more  than  power-seeking  leaders." 
iU£SPON8iBn.rrT 

Dr.  Eells  Buggesta  a  way  of  seeing  to  it 
that  growing  corporate  power  and.  therefore, 
the  growing  power  of  the  manager  be  kept 
responsible.  "The  objectives  of  big  corpora- 
tions, and  especially  those  which  enter  the 
world  arena  as  multinational  enterprlsee, 
have  to  be  defined  In  terms  of  radically  new 
(as  well  as  tradlUoiuaiy  <^d)  corporate  roles 
and  reqx>nslblUtles. 

"The  modern  corpw-atlon  has  proved  to  be 
a  superb  Instrument  for  the  production  of 
good£  and  services.  Ita  managen>ent,  at  Ita 
beet."  Dr.  Eells  says,  "is  an  examfrie  for 
other  organizations  to  follow.  But.  more 
than  thait."  he  continues,  "the  multinational 
corporation  U  likely  to  be  drafted  into  serv- 
ice for  new  tasks  in  the  emerging  world 
political  economy." 

These  new  tasks.  Dr.  Eells  says,  will  be 
matter*  of  ecological  and  social  activity. 
But,  his  point  U  tha*  they  wUl  be  tasks 
handled  much  the  same  way  modem 
corporations  handle  the  making  of  any  other 
product. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  OUR  NATION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Bagby, 
of  St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Houston,  delivered  a  moving  sermon 
about  what  we  can  do  to  regain  the 
spirit  that  made  America  great — a  spirit 
that  seems  lost  in  today's  protests  and 
national  self-doubt.  His  sermon  is  some- 
thing we  should  all  consider  very  serious- 
ly, and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  sermon  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  BniTH  or  Otte  Nation 
(By  the  Reverend  J.  T.  Bagby) 

The  Fourth  of  July  Is  the  most  uniquely 
American  holiday  because  It  Is  the  birthday 
of  our  country.  Our  Independence  Day  Is 
more  than  the  birthday  of  our  country  be- 
catise  It  Is  the  birthday  of  genuine  political 
freedom  around  the  world. 

Like  all  birthdays,  It  Is  a  time  for  us  to 
rejoice  over  our  past,  to' take  a  look  at  our 
confused  present,  and  to  take  our  bearings 
for  the  future.  How  are  things  going  in  our 
country  and  In  our  world  on  this  Fourth  of 
July? 

I 

If  one  word  were  to  describe  oiu-  country's 
mood  today  it  would  probably  be  "confu- 
sion." Our  blessings  are  manifold.  We  are  free. 
One-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  today 
are  denied  even  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
worship  sevlce  of  their  choice.  How  mindful 
and  how  grateful,  by  visible  evidence  of 
people  in  Church  on  this  birthday,  are  we 
Americans  for  this  freedom?  In  America  we 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  to  share,  at  a  time 
when  so  many  in  other  parte  of  the  world 
never  have  enough.  How  thankful  and  how 
willing  to  share  are  we  for  our  blessings? 

However,  the  mood  of  our  country  can 
be  characterized  by  confusion,  uneasiness, 
uncertainty,  perplexity,  and  dismay.  No 
American  is  easy  In  his  mind  when  he  looks 
at  Cuba,  Hungary,  Germany,  Korea,  Vietnam. 
Russia,  and  Red  China.  One-half  the  people 
of  this  contracting  planet  are  denied  free- 
dom. Can  we  feel  secure  In  such  a  world? 
You  and  I  know  the  answer  to  this  question. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  what  to  do  about  it. 
n 

Our  confusion  and  uncertainty  Is  caused 
In  great  measure  by  our  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  nattue  of  the  struggle  dividing 
our  world. 

1.  ITiere  Is  a  conflict  of  arms. 

Whether  you  are  a  hawk  or  a  dove,  you 
know  that  we  dare  not  give  up  our  arms; 
else  the  other  side  could  say  to  us:  "Sur- 
render or  perish." 

a.  There  Is  a  conflict  of  economic  systems. 

Which  economic  system  will  crack  up  first 
under  the  awful  load  of  military  costa?  If 
we  do  not  spend  more  for  arms,  we  invite  In- 
security— and  disaster. 

3.  "Hiere  Is  a  conflict  of  educational  sys- 
tems. 

Which  will  produce  not  only  the  smartest 
but  the  toughest  minds.  If  we  do  not  spend 
more  for  education,  and  if  our  young  people 
do  not  reaUy  strive  for  an  education;  we 
invite  decay — and  disaster. 

4.  There  is  a  conflict  of  phlloaoohlee  of 
Ufe. 

It  Is  a  conflict  between  two  totally  differ- 
ent seta  of  values,  two  different  ways  of 
looking  at  things;  and  that  means  two  dif- 
ferent concepta  as  to  the  nature  of  man,  two 
different  concepta  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  two  different  concepts  ae  to  the  na- 
ture of  God — or  whether  God  Is. 

Charles  Malik,  Preaident  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  a  few  years  ago, 
reported  the  Conference  on  Human  Rights  In 
Parts  after  World  War  II  spent  months 
trying.  In  vain  to  agree  what  a  human  being 
is. 

One  Bide  brieves  that  every  man  is  a 
child  of  God,  created  by  a  Creator,  and  en- 
dowed by  that  Creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rii^ta — bom  with  them.  Man  was 
created,  as  the  Bible  puta  it.  In  the  Image  and 
likeneaa  of  Ood.  This  means  that  man  has 
something  of  the  Divine  In  him,  something 
that  enables  him  to  aense  moral  values,  a 
capacity  to  make  moral  Judgmenta,  and  to 
make  Independent  decisions.  Such  an  es- 
timate of  the  nature  of  man  was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  this  nation  vras  establlabed 
on  that  flrst  Independence  Day. 

The  other  side,  the  Cooununlsta,  believe 
that  there  Is  no  God  and  no  moral  ordw 
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In  the  universe,  so  man  has  no  such  Inherent 
and  Inalienable  righta.  The  great  Russian 
scientist.  Dr.  Pavlov,  demonstrated  that  he 
could  take  a  young  dog,  before  an  old  dog 
had  a  chance  to  teach  him  h&blta  and,  by 
rigidly  controlling  the  environment  of  the 
young  dog,  he  could  produce  the  reactions 
he  wanted:  predictable,  unvarying,  auto- 
matic reactions  from  the  dog.  The  Commu- 
nlsta  believe  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  man — and  they  intend  to  do  It. 

This  present  world  conflict  Is  not  an  old- 
fashioned  effort  like  those  of  Caeseir,  Na- 
poleon, Alexander  the  great,  even  Hitler,  to 
seize  other  people's  land  or  gold  or  slaves. 
This  Is  a  struggle  about  the  nature  of  man 
This  is  a  struggle  alx>ut  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe. 

Why  have  we  been  unable  to  get  any  real 
agreement  with  the  Communlsta.  whether 
at  Yalta,  or  Potsdam,  or  Geneva,  or  Paris 
today?  We  are  not  pursuing  the  same  ob- 
jectives. We  do  not  believe  In  the  same 
things — about  man.  about  a  moral  universe, 
about  Ood. 

m 

Our  confusion  and  uncertainly  is  caused 
in  great  measure  by  our  lack  of  understand- 
ing the  essentisd  nature  of  our  own  culture 
and  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

1.  How  did  It  begin?  Some  people  in  Eu- 
rope were  denied  the  right  to  worship  God 
as  they  pleased  and  they  came  to  the  New 
World  determined  to  have  religious  freedom. 
They  discovered  that  they  could  not  have 
religious  liberty  without  political  liberty.  The 
Old  World  was  ruled  from  the  top  down;  by 
political  rulers,  economic  rulers,  religious 
rulers,  landed  gentry,  aristocracies  "Hie  pil- 
grims devised  a  poUtloal  syBtem  under  which 
people  could  control  government  Instead  of 
government  controlling  them,  as  was  the  rule 
In  all  the  rest  of  the  world  then  and  is  the 
rule  in  so  much  of  the  world  today. 

2.  Then  what  happened?  People  paid  less 
and  less  attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  less  and  less  attention  to  the  principles 
revealed  In  them.  People  began  to  feel  less 
and  less  dependent  upon  Ood.  Having  less 
and  lees  respect  for  the  Creator,  people  be- 
gan to  have  less  and  less  respect  for  man. 
Having  forgotten  man  is  created  in  the  Uke- 
ness  of  God.  people  began  to  have  less  and 
less  consideration  for  moral  laws  in  relation- 
ship with  other  men.  Thus  we  come  to  our 
present  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

3.  What  must  we  do  now?  The  way  to  go 
forward  again  is  to  get  back  on  the  track. 
Let  us  rediscover  the  essence  of  our  Heritage, 
the  faith  that  gave  our  country  ita  birth. 
The  government's  proper  role  is  not  to  man- 
age our  lives  but  to  secure  for  us  those 
righta. 

We  must  do  at  least  three  things  to  re- 
vitalize devotion  to  the  principles  which 
made  for  Independence  Day. 

(1)   First,  we  have  to  recapture  our  faith. 

Otir  faith  U  that  God  IS.  If  there  Is  no 
God,  all  our  hviman  efforte  are  bouzid  to  fall. 
If  God  Is  not  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all 
men,  it  is  silly  sentiment  to  talk  about  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

If  God  is,  then  what  ought  to  be  can  be. 
If  God  is,  then  there  Is  no  reason  for  de- 
spair. God  Is  available  to  every  man.  We  can 
know  His  will.  We  can  have  access  to  His 
power — if  we  only  allow  Him  to  come  to  us. 
Though  we  shall  go  through  long,  hard,  and 
dark  vaUeys;  we  shall  fear  no  em  for  Ood 
Is  with  us. 

What  must  we  do  to  recapture  the  faith 
that  gave  our  country  ita  birth?  The  flrst 
Step  is  to  recapture  our  Faith  In  God,  our 
Creator  and  Father. 

(3)  Second,  we  have  to  rediscover  the  ea- 
sentlal  prlnclplae. 

The  essence  of  the  essential  principles  of 
our  heritage  and  faith  is  In  our  hlsUury  books, 
but  supremely  In  the  Bible  that  Inspired  and 
guided  otir  forefathers. 

You  cannot  be  a  good  surgeon  without 
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long  study  of  surgery  books.  You  cannot  be 
a  good  lawyer  without  long  study  of  legal 
books.  You  cannot  understand  the  princi- 
ples essential  to  a  free  country  such  as  ours 
without  studying  the  Bible,  In  which  the 
principles  are  set  forth. 

Freedom  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  the  Bible. 

What  must  we  do  to  recapture  the  faith 
that  gave  our  country  its  birth?  The  second 
step  Is  to  recapture  the  essential  principles 
as  proclaimed  by  the  Bible. 

(3)  Third,  we  have  to  rediscover  and  fol- 
low our  Leader,  whom  we  call  our  Lord  and 
Master. 

Plfty-Blx  men  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  195  years  ago.  They  did  not 
sign  It  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  they  only 
voted  to  sign  it  and  then  got  out  of  town  be- 
cause now  they  were  traitors.  They  signed 
it  a  month  later  on  August  2.  Their  names 


were  not  made  public  for  six  months  longer 
in  the  hope  that  they^ould  get  back  safely 
to  their  homes. 

Of  the  flfty-slx  men  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  nine  died  In  the 
Revolutionary  War.  five  were  captured  and 
tortured  before  they  died,  twelve  had  their 
homes  burned,  two  lost  sons  in  the  war,  ten 
died  In  j>overty,  one's  wife  was  arrested  and 
died  in  prison.  All  flfty-slx  signers  pledged 
three  things:  "Our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor".  Some  paid  with  their 
lives,  and  some  paid  with  their  fortunes,  but 
none  lost  their  honor.  Not  one  man  wavered. 

Do  you  remember  the  last  sentence  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?  "And  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor." 

What  must  we  do  to  recapture  the  faith 


that  gave  our  country  Its  birth?  The  third 
step  is  to  rediscover  and  follow  our  Leader, 
whom  we  call  Lord  and  Master.  With  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  we  shall  have  the  mighty  power  to 
maintain  the  liberties  which  our  forefathers 
won  for  us. 

On  t>is  Fourth  of  July  let  each  Christian 
accept  the  challenge  of  St.  Paul :  "Stand  fast 
therefore  In  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free."  G&latlans  5:1. 

PKATER 

Almighty  Ood.  who  hast  given  us  this  good 
land  for  our  heritage;  we  give  Thee  most 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
Pill  our  hearts  with  thankfulness  and  suffer 
not  our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Iiord.  Amen. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God. — I  Corinthians  2:5. 

Almighty  and  everliving  God.  from 
whom  cometh  life  and  all  good  things  and 
to  whom  we  are  responsible  for  our  con- 
duct, hold  us  close  in  Thy  hands  that  we 
may  not  leave  the  path  of  truth  and  love 
but  may  ever  labor  under  the  banner  of 
righteousness  and  justice  as  we  live 
through  these  tumultuous  and  trying 
times. 

Inspire  us  to  work  more  earnestly  for 
unity  in  our  country  and  for  peace  in  our 
world.  By  the  power  of  Thy  spirit  may 
we  lift  our  country  above  hatred  and 
beyond  ill  will  smd  endeavor  to  lead  the 
nations  into  the  glorious  light  of  a  better 
world  where  people  can  dwell  securely 
and  safely. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  DEMEANS  WOMEN 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  today  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  demonstrated  their  insen- 
sitivity  to  the  need  to  gain  equality  for 
women  in  this  country.  The  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  referred  in  de- 
meaning language  to  four  leaders  of  the 
women's  political  caucus:  Our  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzug  and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  and  Betty 
Priedan  and  Gloria  Steinem.  I  know 
each  of  these  women.  They  are  talented 
and  equal  in  ability  to  anyone  in  this 
country.  The  shabby  attitude  displayed 
by  the  President  and  his  top  diplomatic 


adviser  graphically  demonstrates  why 
we  need  these  women  and  their  support- 
ers, male  and  female  alike,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  changing  the  male  chauvinist 
attitudes  which  pervade  our  society. 

This  attitude  of  sex  discrimination  is 
unacceptable  from  anyone,  but  particu- 
larly reprehensible  when  coming  from 
those  who  have  been  elevated  to  the 
highest  positions  of  leadership  in  this 
country.  The  need  for  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  in  its  original 
unencumbered  form,  was  made  even 
more  clear  today  in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 


EPUCATION  FOR  VETERANS 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  educational  benefits  for 
veterans  are  both  unrealistic  and  inhib- 
iting. With  costs  of  a  college  education 
skjTocketlng  a  veteran  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  can  hardly  begin  to  cover  his 
school  expenses  with  the  allotment  in 
benefits  currently  available. 

Tuition  alone  at  many  schools  reaches 
$2,000  per  yesu-;  and  a  full  course  load 
often  precludes  any  substantial  outside 
employment  to  supplement  a  veterans 
VA  stipend. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  substantial,  across-the-board 
increases  in  the  education  benefits  pro- 
gram for  veterans. 

The  veterans'  edix»tlon  assistance  pro- 
gram is  an  outgrowth  of  the  GI  bill  en- 
acted after  World  War  n.  Currently, 
monthly  allowances  are  made  to  veterans 
on  a  sliding  scale  for  a  variety  of  school 
programs,  including  a  standard  college 
degree,  technical  or  trade  school  pro- 
gram, and  correspondence  course. 

The  Government  makes  a  direct  pay- 
ment to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
full-time  college  course.  This  amounts  to 
$175  a  month  to  meet,  in  part,  the  liv- 
ing expenses,  tuition,  fees,  supplies, 
books,  equipment,  and  other  educational 
costs. 

Under  this  bill,  an  eligible  veteran,  who 
is  a  full-time  student,  would  receive  $277 
each  month.  This  figure  is  based  on  a 


$1.60  per  hour  minimum  wage  at  a  rate 
of  40  hours  per  week.  A  provision  is  in- 
cluded which  would  raise  these  benefits 
if  the  minimum  wage  is  increased.  If  en- 
acted, the  legislation  would  go  into  effect 
in  January  1972. 

Too  often  the  veteran  must  drop  out 
of  school  and  into  a  shrinking  job  mar- 
ket. The  bill  which  I  have  introduced 
would  permit  many  more  veterans  to 
complete  their  education  and  later  enter 
the  field  of  their  choice,  hopefully  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  is  able  to  meet 
their  needs. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
planned  and  hoped  to  be  present  yester- 
day for  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  censure 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstem,  roll- 
call  188.  Earlier  in  the  week.  I  instructed 
my  staff  by  phone  from  overseas  to  In- 
form the  whip's  office  that  in  the  event 
air  connections  made  my  presence  pos- 
sible, I  would  vote  against  the  censure. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Service  Sub- 
committee, I  had  led  a  delegation  of 
House  Members  and  Postal  Service  of- 
ficials to  Italy,  Germany,  and  England 
for  consultation  with  Government  of- 
ficials of  those  nations  on  postal  opera- 
tions £uid  labor-management  problems. 
Those  consultations  were  most  useful 
and  productive  and  may  lead  to  several 
new  legislative  and  administrative  Initia- 
tives. 

Unfortimately,  our  return  flight  was 
almost  an  hour  late,  preventing  me  suid 
the  other  members  of  the  delegation 
from  voting  on  the  Important  censure 
motion.  I  am  gratified  that  the  margin 
of  defeat  was  substantial  and  that  our 
votes  could  not  have  been  decisive  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  House  in  recommitting  the  censure 
motion. 


NEGOTIATIONS  BEGIN  ON  CANAL 
2M3NEFATE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few  U.S. 
citizens  are  aware  that  U.S.  negotiators 
have  begim  formal  talks  with  the  Pana- 
manian Government  relating  to  a  new 
treaty  that  would  govern  Canal  Zone 
operations.  An  Associated  Press  report 
on  June  30  of  this  year  stated  that  ne- 
gotiations began  on  June  29,  1971,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  being  repre- 
sented by  former  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  B.  Anderson  and  by  John  C. 
Mundt.  I  might  add  that  this  is  the  same 
Robert  B.  Anderson  that  sold  out  Amer- 
ican interests  when  he  negotiated  the 
abortive  proposed  1967  treaty. 

With  negotiations  now  underway  it  is 
imperative  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  express  its  strong  convic- 
tion that  U.S.  rights  and  sovereignty  not 
be  relinquished  over  the  strategic  and 
vital  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  debate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  before  the  House  today,  we  find  that 
it  contains  an  appropriation  for  the 
Canal  Zone  in  the  amount  of  $54,500,000. 
The  American  taxpayer  has  no  desire  to 
see  more  of  his  hJard-eamed  dollars 
spent  on  the  Canal  Zone  if  we  are  to  give 
it  away  to  our  enemies. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  re- 
introducing a  House  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  maintain  its 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  who  have  not  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored  one  of  the  earlier  resolutions 
will  do  so  today.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
OCEAN-DUMPING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  next  to 
file  a  report  on  ocean-dumping  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  MOON  WALK  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  July  20, 
1971,  as  "National  Moon  Walk  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oall- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  101 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  many  achievements  of  the 


national  space  program  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  moon  walk 
on  July  20,  1969,  the  President  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating July  20,  1971,  as  "National  Moon  Walk 
Day",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations to  observe  that  day  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  HOME  FASHIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  727)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
September  26  through  October  2,  1971, 
as  "National  Home  Fashions  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Rtt.  727 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  importance  of  an 
attractive  and  comfortable  home  to  the  qual- 
ity of  family  life,  the  President  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  period  September 
26  through  October  2.  1071.  as  "National 
Home  Fashions  Week."  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  wais  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  714)  designating 
the  week  of  August  1,  1971,  as  "American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
foUows: 

H.J.  Res.  714 

Whereas  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation, the  Nation's  and  the  world's  largest 
trial  bar  association,  is  observing  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  this  year,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  As- 
sociation has  dedicated  Itself  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  law  and  the  administration 
of  justice  for  the  public  good,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  has  established  a  tradition  of 
excellence  in  advancing  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence, and 

Whereas  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  has  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
Injured,  the  accused,  and  those  whose  rights 
are  jeopardized,  by  upholding  and  improving 
the  adversary  system  and  trial  by  jury,  and 


Whereas  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  has  demonstrated  that  change 
can  be  accomplished  by  orderly  process  and 
by  pursuing  remedies  available  in  the  courts, 
and 

Whereas  there  la  a  need  to  encourage  a 
continuing  oommltment  by  all  Interests  In 
society  to  Improving  the  quality  of  law,  the 
adversary  system,  and  trial  by  jury:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernbled.  That  the  week  com- 
mencing August  1,  1971,  be  designated  as 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Week,  a  week  to 
honor  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary, and  to  renew  the  commitment  of 
each  American  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  In  en- 
hancing the  administration  of  justice  for  the 
public  good,  and  to  this  end,  we  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the 
appropriate  Oovemment  cAcials  to  display 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  public 
buildings  on  August  2,  1971. 

AMXNDlIXirr    OWTOMD   BT    Mm.    KDWABOa    OT 

CAi.iroBinA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwaxos  of  Call- 
fomia:  On  pages  I  and  2,  strike  out  all 
"whereas"  clauses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WAIVING  POINTS  OF  ORDER  DUR- 
ING CONSIDERAIION  OF  H.R.  9667, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
•nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  535  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Reb.  536 

Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HH.  9667)  making  appropriations 
for  t^e  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes,  all 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions  con- 
tained under  the  following  headings  are  here- 
by waived: 

"Grant«-In-Ald  For  Natural  Qaa  Pipeline 
Safety",  beginning  on  page  3,  line  3,  through 
Une  7; 

"Operating  Exi>enses",  beginning  on  page 
3,  line  13,  through  page  5,  Une   8: 

"Acquisition,  Construction  and  Improve- 
ments", beginning  on  page  5,  line  9,  through 
Une  14: 

"Reserve  Training",  beginning  on  page  8, 
line  1,  through  line  16; 

"Research,  Development.  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion", beginning  on  page  6,  line  17,  through 
line  23;  and 

"Construction  of  Compliance  FaclUtlee", 
beginning  on  page  IS,  Une  9.  through  Une 
13. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Db:.aney)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
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minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  (H.  Fles. 
535)  makes  In  order  consideration  of 
H.R.  9667.  All  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
foUows:  Lines  3  through  7  on  page  3.  iine 
13  on  page  3  through  line  8  on  page  5 
lines  9  through  14  on  page  5,  lines  1 
through  16  on  page  6.  lines  17  through  23 
on  page  6.  and  lines  9  through  13  on  page 
15. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  each  instance  the  au- 
thorization bill  has  passed  the  House,  but 
the  legislation  has  not  been  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9667  is  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972.  I  am  informed  that 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  authorization 
of  each  of  these  blUs  In  the  other  body. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  so 
that  no  points  of  order  may  be  raised 
against  these  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  distinguished  representative  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  yielding  to  me. 
I  simply  want  to  voice  an  objection  to  the 
waiver  of  these  points  of  order  after  the 
homework  has  been  done  by  individual 
Members,  and  the  points  of  order  have  all 
been  outlined  on  the  parent  bill,  namely 
H.R.  9667,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transporta.tion  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

As  an  individual  Member,  I  must  object 
to  waiving  points  of  order,  because  I  still 
feel  in  my  heart  that  this  takes  away  the 
prerogative  of  any  Individual  elected 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  full  weU  understand  that  these  spe- 
cific authorizations  have  passed  the 
House,  some  with  our  support  and  vote 
and  some  without  our  support  and  vote, 
but  the  fact  remains  they  are  not  yet 
enacted  into  law. 

It  has  almost  become  a  custom  that 
we  winnow  out  the  wheat  from  the  chafT 
In  the  Committee  on  Rules — indeed,  that 
may  be  its  function — and  waive  points  of 
order  In  order  to  consider  appropriation 
bills,  whereas  in  the  past  we  used  to 
simply  have  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee move  that  we  consider  In  the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Unlwi  as  In  the  House  the 
appropriation  bills,  and  therefore  they 
were  automatically  placed  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  Thus  the  Member  could 
exercise  his  rights  individually  and  col- 
lectively by  attention  and  points  of 
order  where  appropriate. 

I  know  the  committee  calls  this  an 
"open  rule."  and  that  these  are  selective 
points  of  order.  I  simply  want  to  raise 
my  objection  to  waiving  the  rights  of 
Individual  Members  against  maHng 
points  of  order  on  such  a  bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  May  I  say  that  all  of 
these  have  been  passed  by  the  House.  I 
understand  a  number  have  passed  In  the 
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Senate,  and  there  are  just  one  or  two 
waiting.  They  may  have  been  parsed  yes- 
terday ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  he  admits  they 
are  not  yet  enacted  into  law 

Mr.  DELANEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  Therefore  they  are  un- 
authorized. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Each  of  the  six  items  on 
which  points  of  order  are  to  be  waived, 
are  set  forth  line  by  line.  The  authoriza- 
tion bills  have  been  passed  by  the  House. 

We  seek  to  keep  up  with  the  schedule 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  out  before  Christmas. 
I  do  nort  know  how  we  can  do  this  except 
by  requesting  what  we  propose  in  House 
ResoluUon  535.  Your  Rules  Committee 
is  attempting  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  House 
Resolution  535. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.   189] 
Abourezk  Green.  Pm.  Nichols 

AJexAnder  Hanna  O'Ham 

Blanton  Hansen,  Wash     Pepper 

Braaco  H*bert  Powell 

Celler  Hollfleld  Rlegle 

Clark  Jones.  Tenn.       Scheuer 

Collier  Long.  L*.  Selberllng 

Collins,  ni  McClure  Shipley 

Danlelson  McCulloch  Teague.  Tex 

Donobue  McKlnney  Thompson  N  J 

Eiwarda.  La        Metcalfe  Van  Deerlln 

Esch  Mlkva  Ware 

Evins,  Tenn.       MltcheU  Wilson,  Bob 

Gray  Mlzell  Wolff 

Green,  Oreg.       Murphy.  HI 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorvun. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Iie<Hiard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  {^proved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  Jun«  30,  1871 : 

H.J.  Res.  744.  Joint  r«aolutlon  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  ye*r  1972  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HH.  1729.  An  act  giving  the  consent  of 


Congress  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to 
the  State  of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or 
tract  of  land  heretofore  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  America  from  the  United 
Mexican  States; 

H.R.  1890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert F  Cheatwood,  Walter  R.  Cottom.  Ken- 
neth Greene.  Kenneth  L.  March.  Ernest  Levy, 
and  the  Estate  o*  Charles  J    Hller; 

H.R.  2011.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
C  Riley  and  Donald  F.  Lane; 

H.R.  2036.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Linda  Ortega 

HJi.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlon 
Owen. 

H.R.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr 
Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr  ; 

H.R.  2835  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Carroll; 

H.R.  3748  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
John  E.  Bourgeois: 

H.R  3929  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Ghecrghe  Jucu   and   Aurella  Jucu. 

HR.  4327.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stevenson;   and 

H.R  5257.  An  act  to  ejrtend  the  school 
breakfast  and  special  food  programs 
On  July  1.  1971: 
H.J  Ree  617.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  exgratla  contribution  to  certain  in- 
hablUnts  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising 
out  of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  non- 
combat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1.  1951. 
and  to  establish  a  Micronesian  Claims 
Commission; 

H.J.  Res.  742.  Jolat  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing aKJroprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  ye«w 
1972.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1161.  An  act  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  against  domes- 
tic wme  tmder  title  I  oif  such  act; 

H.R.  8311.  An  act  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  extend  the  act  for  2  years, 
to  modify  the  Interest  rate  on  excessive  prof- 
its and  on  refunds,  to  provide  that  the  Court 
of  Claims  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  of  re- 
negotiation cases,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  8313.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  order  to  continue  for  two  years 
the  temporary  assistance  program  for  tJ.S. 
citlxens  returned  from  abroad. 
On  July  2.  1971 : 
ELJ.  Res.  566.  Joint  resolution  provWlng  for 
the  observance  of  "Touth  Ajjpreclatlon 
Week"  during  the  7-day  period  t>eglnning  the 
second  Monday  in  November  of  1971; 

H.R.  S444.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  10  per 
centum  increase  In  anntiltles;  and 

H.R.  7787.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1973.  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  for  metal  acrnp. 
On  July  9.  1971: 
HJ».  3094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Oapt.  John  N.  Laycock.  U.8  Navy 
(retired); 

H.R.  4724.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  o*  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  ottier  pur- 
poses; 

H  Jl.  4848.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 26.  1968.  to  provide  for  an  extension 
of  the  date  on  which  the  Oommlsslon  on 
Government  Procurement  shall  submit  Its 
final  report; 

H.R.  7016.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  EduowtKm  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  otber  purposes; 

HJi.  7736.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
student  loan  and  achrtarshlp  provisions  of 
titles  Vn  and  vm  of  such  act. 

HJl.  8836.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  othw  purpoaes; 
and 

HJB.  B271.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Depcotment.  the  UJ3. 
Postal  Serrtoe.  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9667)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conti)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrrxE  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9687,  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McPall)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cown)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  5th  year 
of  operation  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  this  is  the  fifth  annual 
transportation  awropriation  bill  to  be 
brought  before  the  CMnmittee.  During 
this  last  year  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
number  of  significant  pieces  of  leglslati<m 
relating  to  virtually  every  mode  of  trans- 
portation— urban  mass  tran^wrtatlon, 
rail  passenger  service,  airport  and  air- 
way development  are  Just  a  few  of  them. 
With  this  new  legislation,  I  beUeve  that 
our  Nation's  traveling  public  can  look 
forward  to  a  more  coordinated  and  better 
balanced  transportation  system. 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Secretary  V<^pe, 
is  addressing  itself  to  some  of  the  great 
requirements  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. The  Department  has  underway  a 
number  of  activities  aimed  at  better  as- 
sessing the  current  and  future  demands 
that  wlU  be  placed  on  transportation 
system  and  is  moving  ahead  to  accom- 
modate the  demands. 

As  chairman  of  the  SutKommlttee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
CXVn 166«— Part  19 


Transportation  and  related  agencies,  I 
want  to  express  my  ^preclatloci  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
cooperation  and  the  numerous  contribu- 
tions they  made  during  the  detailed  hear- 
ings on  tills  t^.  My  three  Democratic 
coUeagiies,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAND),  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  CHclahoma  (Mr.  Stud)  con- 
tinued their  excellent  service  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  Congress,  and  the  country. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  trom 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coitte)  for  his  ac- 
tive participation  In  our  hearings.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mm- 
shall)  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  E^WAKDS)  for  their  significant  con- 
trtbutlons.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
them.  Also  the  staff,  Tom  KlngHeld  and 
his  assistant,  Paul  Crabtree,  have  done 
an  especially  good  Job  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  excellent  woiic  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff. 

The  committee,  In  general,  believes 
progress  Is  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  reduc- 
tions made  should  not  be  Interpreted  as 
criticism  of  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Bt7MMAET   OF  THE   BnX 

The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $7,982,264,- 
000,  of  which  about  $5  billion  Is  liqui- 
dating cash,  $228  million  represents  re- 
appropriations,  and  $2.7  billion  is  nev 
obllgational  authority.  The  $2,732,169,997 
of  new  obllgational  authority  Is  $275,- 
381,000  below  the  budget  estimates  and 
$252,450,608  below  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1971  for  similar 
activities.  As  explained  en  page  5  of  the 
committee  report,  this  reducticm  in- 
cludes two  unusual  items,  one  large 
reduction  and  one  addition  above  the 
budget.  If  these  two  items  are  excluded 
from  the  computatiem,  the  new  budget 
authority  recommended  is,  in  effect,  a 
reducticHi  of  about  $94  million  below  the 
oomjMuable  fiscal  year  1972  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  bill  provides  funds  for  over  118,000 
positions,  including  about  40,000  military 
personnel  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  TTiis 
is  an  Increase  of  about  2,700  positions 
over  fiscal  year  1971.  The  increased  per- 
sonnel are,  for  the  most  part,  related  to 
the  additicHial  activities  otf  the  Coast 
Guard  in  areas  such  as  marine  environ- 
mental protection  and  to  the  added  air 
traffic  control  and  air  navigation  equip- 
ment maintenance  requirem«it6  of  the 
PedersJ  Aviation  Administration. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committer  to  the  summary  of 
major  recommendations  beginning  on 
page  4  of  the  report.  These  actions  are 
as  follows : 

First,  the  appropriation  of  the  $252,- 
009.300  requested  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; 

Second,  the  addition  of  $53,600,000 
above  the  budget  for  subsidy  payments 
for  nine  local  service  and  four  Alaskan 
air  carriers; 

Third,  the  additional  of  $15,356,000 
above  the  budget  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Coast  Guard  selected 
reserve  at  the  fiscal  year  1971  level; 


Fourth,  ai^roval  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
full  budget  request  of  $96,682,000  for  ac- 
quisition, construction,  and  Improve- 
ments; 

Fifth,  the  addition  of  $4,150,000  above 
the  budget  to  Initiate  six  new  bridge 
alteration  projects; 

Sixth,  a  reduction  of  $14,700,000  in 
construction,  nati<»ial  capital  airports, 
based  on  the  deferral  of  f imds  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Dulles  terminal  building; 

Seventh,  a  reduction  of  $14  million  in 
the  traffic  and  highway  safety  appro- 
priation of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration ; 

EMg^th,  approval  of  the  $9,600,000  re- 
quested for  a  highway  safety  ocxnpliance 
test  facility; 

Ninth,  a  reduction  of  $26  million  in  the 
research  program  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration; 

Tenth,  provision  of  the  full  $174,321.- 
000  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  subway 
system  in  Washington,  D.C: 

Eleventh,  a  general  provision  limiting 
commitments  for  grants-in-aid  for  air- 
port development  to  $280  mUlon;  and 

Twelfth,  a  general  provision  limiting 
oommltments  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion grants  to  $800  million. 

omcx  or  the  sccirrAKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
of  $41,342,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran^wrtation.  "Hils  includes 
$21,342,000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  The 
amount  recommended  is  sufficient  to 
provide  for  35  additional  positions  under 
this  i^i^ropriation.  Tb&  bill  also  includes 
a  total  of  $24  million,  of  which  $6.5  mil- 
lion is  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  tar  the 
transportation  research  activities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  Department  has  complet- 
ed the  requested  review  of  its  research 
activities.  We  believe  it  is  imperative  for 
the  Department  to  have  a  well  organized 
and  coordinated  research  program,  and 
It  is  good  to  see  progress  being  made  in 
this  direction. 

No  appropriaticm  is  recommended  for 
any  aspect  of  the  UJ5.  SST  program.  The 
committee  did  receive  testimony  from 
certain  aviation  organizations,  pertain- 
ing to  the  refund  of  the  $58.5  milllan  in- 
vested by  a  number  of  airlines  In  the 
SST  program.  This  matter  was  previously 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  These  funds  were  not  included  in 
the  fhial  version  of  that  bill,  and  they  are 
not  included  in  the  bill  being  considered 
by  the  committee  today. 

Then  is  no  dispute  that  in  Febniaiy 
1967,  the  Government  insisted  that  the 
airlines  put  up  this  money.  Nor  Is  there 
any  dispute  that  the  airiines'  money  was 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Government 
funds.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  my  feeling, 
^>eaking  as  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, tiiat  the  $58.5  mlUloc  should  be  re- 
paid to  the  airlines.  However,  the  ad- 
ministmtlon  did  not  formally  request 
that  our  oomxnlttee  take  such  an  action, 
although  such  a  request  has  been  subae- 
quentiy  made  and  if  the  fimds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bill,  I  am  advised  that  they 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
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The  OoMt  Quard  is  one  of  the  flnact 
orsanlMatians  in  our  Oovenunent.  It  bu 
a  reputatkn  f or  belnc  cost  ooDscious,  and 
tbe  coninlttee'B  $3  JSS.OOO  redoetlan  for 
operating  expenaeB  Is  less  than  1  percent 
b^ow  the  budget.  A  iiiwieiillal  part  of 
the  $28  mllltai  increase  recommended 
over  last  year  is  for  the  important  marine 
environmental  ptoteetkn  reqxmsUiUl- 
Ues  of  the  Coast  OuanL 

Blr.  Chairman,  the  bill  <"gl»(iM  the 
full  $96,683,000  requested  for  the  capital 
aoquisitiaD.  ooDstructioKi,  and  Imixrove- 
ments  program  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Tbe 
budget  (ttd  !Dot  re<iuest  nor  did  the  oooi- 
mittee  include  funds  for  a  new  i)olar 
icebreaker.  Testimony  received  during 
our  hearings  indicated  that  the  Coast 
Ghiard  is  working  on  a  systan  of  charges 
to  be  levied  against  other  Oovenuneztt 
agencies  for  the  use  of  its  icebreakers. 
It  is  anticipated  that  after  theae  proposed 
user  charges  have  been  devdoped.  a 
budget  amendment  will  be  submitted  for 
a  new  icebreaker.  I  would  support  such 
a  budget  request. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  budget  pro- 
posed the  transfer  of  necessary  elements 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve 
training  program  to  the  Navy  Reserve 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  The  com- 
mittee saw  little  advantage  in  this  pro- 
posal and  is  recommending  a  $25.9  mil- 
lion appropriation  to  continue  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  In  so  doing,  we  feel  it  is 
important  for  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to 
develop  a  peacetime  mission.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  regular  Coast  Guard  are 
equally  aivlicable  in  peace  and  war,  and 
the  programs  of  the  Reserve  should  sup- 
plement these  activities. 

The  bin  includes  $14  million  for  the 
rese«UTh,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion program  of  the  Coast  Guard.  TTie 
$4.5  million  increase  over  last  year  Is 
directed  primarily  toward  increasing  the 
capacity  of  our  national  marine  trans- 
portation systems,  improving  the  marine 
environment,  and  protecting  public  safe- 
ty at  sea. 

ISBHLU.  AVUTIDir   ASKlmBTmATIOir 

As  in  past  years,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends virtually  the  entire  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. For  operations,  the  bUl  includes 
$989,074,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Iliere  has  been  much  controversy  over 
the  allocations  of  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund  moneys.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  basic  authorization.  Public  Law  91- 
258.  can  be  interpreted  in  at  least  two 
different  ways.  Section  14  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act — title  I  of 
Pidjllc  Law  91-258— has  been  Interpreted 
by  some  as  establishing  priorities  or  mlnl- 
TDXxm  funding  levels  for  certain  programs. 
No  such  priorities  or  minimnnri  levels  are 
referred  to  In  section  206  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act — title  n  of 
Public  Law  91-258— the  section  which 
establishes  the  Trust  Fund. 

We  are  advised  that  there  is  legislation 
pending  which  could  clarify  this  mat- 
ter. The  committee,  however,  did  not 
want  to  anticipate  any  changes  which 
might  finally  be  made  In  the  basic  au- 
thorization and,  therefore,  has  not  made 


any  substantial  changes  in  the  appro- 
priation format  recommended  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Briefly,  the  format  proposed  by  the 
administratton  and  included  in  the  bill 
provides  for  funding  airport  planning 
and  devdopment,  airways  facilltleB  and 
equipment,  research  and  development, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  sir- 
ways  system,  administration  of  the  air- 
ports program,  and  related  support  costs 
from  the  trust  fimd.  The  committee 
feels  this  structure  Is  consistent  with  the 
existing  legislative  authoriaatKm.  and  did 
not  change  it  in  advance  of  any  final  ac- 
tion by  the  legislative  committees  and 
the  House. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  budget  re- 
quest of  $252,009,300  for  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  PAA.  This  amount  In- 
cludes funds  f (u-  6  new  air  traffic  control 
towers  and  24  new  airport  surveillance 
radars.  The  specific  locations  for  these 
facilities  are  contained  in  the  ccnunlttee 
report  on  page  12. 

The  conunlttee  recommends  a  $280  mil- 
lion obligation  level  for  airport  develop- 
ment grants.  In  order  to  meet  tbe  pay- 
ments resulting  from  these  obligations. 
the  bill  includes  a  liquidating  cash  ap- 
propriation of  $92  million.  The  bill  also 
includes  $15  million  for  airport  planning 
grants.  These  appropriations  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $196  mUllon  of  appropriated 
but  unexpended  fimds  which  were  avail- 
able for  the  grants-in-aid  programs  as  of 
tAay  31.  when  the  committee  concluded 
its  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  safety  regulatory  functions  of  the 
PAA  are  not  financed  out  of  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund.  We  have  included 
a  separate  appropriation  of  $160  mllllan 
for  this  purpose.  These  regulatory  ac- 
tivities Include  the  certification  and 
Inspection  of  pilots  and  aircraft,  the 
training  of  regiilatory  inspectors,  admin- 
istration of  medical  standards,  and  cer- 
tain research  and  development  programs. 
As  explained  in  the  report,  the  air  secu- 
rity guard  program  is  also  being  funded 
under  the  safety  regulation  appropria- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Capital 
airports,  the  committee  recommends 
$11,467,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  $4,930,000  for  construction. 
Under  our  recommendation,  the  $14.7 
million  requested  to  expand  the  Dulles 
terminal  building  would  be  deterred.  We 
provided  $500,000  for  the  design  con- 
tract in  fiscal  year  1970  and  have  ap- 
proved a  reprograming  of  an  additional 
$400,000  to  complete  the  architectund 
and  engineering  work  on  the  terminal 
building  design.  If  this  woriE  Is  completed 
diu-ing  the  current  yecw,  the  necessary 
excavating  and  grad^  could  be  started 
with  existing  unobligated  funds. 

TBStaXL  KXOKWAT  AOMINTRmATION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  we  recom- 
mend a  total  of  $99,447,000.  This  includes 
a  direct  appn^jrlation  of  $7,110,000  and 
$92,337,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer.  We 
hdd  rather  detailed  hearings  on  this 
appropriation  and  made  seven  specific 
reductions  totaling  $9,735,000.  The  larg- 
est of  these  reductions  was  in  the  urban 
corridor  demonstration  program.  While 


this  should  be  a  good  program,  it  is  still 
in  the  pluming  stages  and  we  felt  that 
the  funds  recommended  would  allow  the 
program  to  move  forward  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

Under  highway  beautification,  we  rec- 
ommend a  $10  million  liquidating  cash 
appropriation.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  provided  for  a  revised  pro- 
gram emphasis  which  will  concentrate  on 
the  billboard  removal  p(»tIon  of  the  pro- 
gram. Tt\e  bill  also  includes  a  $30  mil- 
lion limitation  on  highway  beautification 
obligations  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  author- 
ized a  number  of  new  programs  for  which 
the  committee  has  included  funds.  For 
example,  we  have  included  $4  miUlon  to 
initiate  a  demonstration  project  to  elimi- 
nate or  upgrade  certain  rail-highway 
crossings.  $1  million  to  establish  a  long- 
range  highway  development  program  in 
the  territories  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa,  and  $15 
million  to  continue  the  constructlcm  of 
the  Darien  Gap  Highway. 

Tlie  largest  single  item  In  the  bill  is  a 
$4,661,393,000  liquidating  cash  appropria. 
tlcm  for  federally  aided  highway  con- 
struction. No  reduction  below  the  budget 
is  recommended  in  the  construction  pro- 
gram. About  $3.2  billion  of  the  funds 
recommended  are  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, which  Is  presently  about  75  percent 
completed. 

A  total  of  $25  milU<»  is  provided  for 
the  right-of-way  revolving  fund.  These 
funds  will  permit  the  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  several  years  in  advance  of 
actual  construction,  thereby  reducing 
potential  inflationary  pressures  oa  prop- 
erty costs. 

For  the  f<M-est  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  programs,  the  committee 
recommends  the  budget  requests  of  $25 
million  and  $5  million,  respectively.  The 
committee  did  not  act  on  the  budget  pro- 
posal to  rescind  the  unobligated  balances 
of  prior  year  contract  authority  for  these 
programs.  Such  an  action  would  have 
been  legislation  In  an  appropriations  bill 
and  would  have  been  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

NATIONAI,     aXOHWAT     TSA«*1C     SAVKTr 

AOKnramuTiON 

During  the  past  year,  the  highway 
safety  functions  of  TXfT  have  been  ele- 
vated to  a  s^wrate  operating  admin- 
istration status  within  the  Department. 
The  operating  expenses  and  contract  re- 
search of  this  administration  are  funded 
under  the  traflic  and  highway  safety  ap- 
propriation. The  $62,837,000  recommend- 
ed under  this  heading  is  $14  million  less 
than  the  budget  estimate  and  $19.9  mil- 
lion more  than  was  provided  for  similar 
activities  In  fiscal  1971.  The  largest  part 
of  this  increase,  $15.5  million,  is  to  con- 
tinue the  alcohol  safety  action  program. 
The  demonstration  projects  under  this 
program  are  an  attempt  to  stimulate 
commimlty  level  Interest  in  reducing  the 
high  number  of  alcohol-related  traffic 
fataUtlea. 

The  committee  has  tix^hided  the  $9.6 
million  requested  for  the  oonstnictton 
oi  a  highway  safety  compliance  test  fa- 
cility at  Bast  Uberty,  Ohio.  This  facility 
will  enable  the  Highway  Safety  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  to  test  cars,  tires,  and  other  mo- 
tor vehicle  equipment  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  other  activity  under  this  Adminis- 
tration is  State  and  community  highway 
safety.  We  recommend  a  $47  mllllan  ap- 
propriation for  this  matching  grant  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  bill  Includes  a  $5 
million  an>ropriation  to  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  for  the  safety 
standards  which  they  administer. 

ITDXSAI,  lAILKOAO  ADKINIBTKATION 

For  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, under  salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  the  Administrator,  we  recommend  a 
$433,000  increase  over  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970 
imposed  added  respoiieibillties  on  this 
administration,  particularly  in  the  safe- 
ty area.  In  view  of  this,  the  committee 
has  recommended  appnvrlatlcms  of  $7 
million  for  railroad  rese&rch,  which  is 
primarily  related  to  safety,  and  $5,481,- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety. 
These  represent  increases  over  fiscal  year 
1971  of  $3,550,000  and  $656,000  respec- 
tively. 

The  o(Mnmittee  has  deferred  action  on 
the  high  speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search and  development  appropriation, 
since  the  required  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  this  program  has  not  yet  passed 
the  House. 

URBAW    MASS    nLANSFOBTATTON    ADKINTBTXATION 

For  the  administrative  exipenses  of  the 
Urt>an  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, we  have  included  the  sum  of  $6.3 
million.  This  is  nearly  a  $3  million  in- 
crease over  last  year  and  will  provide  for 
115  additional  positions. 

With  this  increase  UMTA  will  have 
more  than  five  times  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel It  had  3  years  ago.  At  that  time 
our  committee's  investigative  staff  re- 
ported that  the  many  administrative  de- 
ficiencies in  this  program  were,  in  part, 
the  result  of  inadequate  personnel.  With 
the  persoimel  increases  provided  by  the 
Congress  over  the  past  3  years,  there  is 
no  longer  a  manpower  shortage  in  this 
administration. 

The  bill  includes  a  totaj  of  $52  million 
for  mass  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  represents  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  this  area.  The  com- 
mittee is  aware  of  the  need  to  conduct 
urban  transit  research  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  recognizes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  this  effort  has  to  be  somewhat 
experimental  in  the  search  for  new  tech- 
nology. As  one  manber  of  the  committee 
which  reviews  these  projects,  however.  I 
tend  to  get  the  impression  that  large 
amounts  of  funds  are  being  expended  on 
projects  which  seem  to  be  quite  removed 
from  the  realities  of  mass  transporta- 
tion. Although  the  committee  has  not 
specifically  denied  any  individual  pro- 
grams, it  is  expected  that  UMTA  will 
carefully  screen  all  research  activities 
which  are  currently  In  progress  or  pro- 
posed to  be  initiated  during  the  current 
year. 

Ihe  committee  recommends  the  budget 
request  of  $150  million  to  liquidate  grants 
which  have  been  made  under  the  con- 
tract authority  provided  in  the  basic 
legislation. 


■ELATED    AGENCIES 

Title  n  of  the  bill  includes  $333,656,000 
for  five  transportation  related  agencies. 
This  includes  the  sum  of  $7,150,000  for 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  This  is  a  very  important  organiza- 
tion which  investigates  and  determines 
the  probable  cause  of  all  aviation  acci- 
dents and  selected  surface  transportation 
accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  includes  the 
full  amount  requested  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  operating  expenses. 
For  pajrments  to  air  carriers,  we  have  in- 
cluded the  sum  of  $53.6  million  for  nine 
local  service  and  four  Alaskan  air  car- 
riers. Although  the  budget  did  not  con- 
tain a  request  for  subsidy  payments,  the 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  testified  that  he 
felt  a  subsidy  appropriation  would  be  re- 
quired during  the  current  year.  These 
subsidy  payments  result  from  orders  is- 
sued by  the  CAB.  and  are  a  legal  obliga- 
tion of  Government.  The  committee  has 
provided  what  we  consider  to  be  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  this  obligation. 

For  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, we  recommend  an  increase  of  $1.7 
million  over  the  budget  to  cover  the  res- 
toration of  140  positions.  This  will  give 
the  Commission  1.865  permanent  posi- 
tlOTis.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  attnnpt  to  cur- 
tail the  regulatory  activities  of  the  IOC 
by  continually  reducing  the  Commis- 
sion's employment  level.  This  action  is 
even  more  arbitrary  when  one  considers 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  these  regu- 
latory powers  are  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

It  is  the  general  public  that  suffers 
when  the  Commission's  regulatory  ac- 
tivities are  impaired.  And  we  believe  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  the  Commission  with  sufficient 
persormel  to  properly  administer  its  reg- 
ulatory functions  and  to  protect  the  iHib- 
lic  interest. 

This  Is  the  first  year  in  which  the 
Panama  Canal  has  appeared  In  the 
transportation  appropriations  bill.  Tot 
the  Canal  Zone  Government,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $50.8  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses find  $3.7  million  for  capital  im- 
provements. For  the  Panama  Canal  Co. 
the  committee  recommends  approval  of 
the  proposed  $19,283  million  limitation 
on  general  and  administrative  expenses. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  committee 
has  approved  the  full  $174,321,000  ad- 
vance expropriation  requested  for  the 
Federal  share  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
Metro  system. 

In  summary,  I  believe  we  have  brought 
a  good  bill  to  the  committee.  In  swne 
areas,  after  considering  all  the  facts,  we 
haVe  recommended  that  programs  go 
forward  at  a  faster  rate  than  proposed 
in  the  budget.  These  increases  notwith- 
standing, however,  the  bill  is  well  within 
the  total  appropriations  requested  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  as  reconmiended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman's  statement  mean  that  there 
is  no  money  in  the  bill  for  a  13-mile  rapid 
transit  line  to  Dulles  Airport? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  is  no  money  in  the 
bill  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  r^ated, 
however,  to  the  high  speed  ground  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  money  for  re- 
search and  devel<vment  on  that  particu- 
lar project  at  any  place  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No.  there  is  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  none  at  all? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Earlier  in  the  year  there 
was  a  request  by  the  administration  for  a 
reprograming  of  existing  funds  for  that 
project.  This  request  was  heard  by  the 
committee  and  was  not  approved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  was  turned  down? 

Mr.  MdPALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  not 
dumping  money  into  that  particular 
project,  certainly  not  at  this  t<""» — for  a 
rail  line  that  would  begin  nowhere  and 
end  nowhere,  or  apparently  at  least  about 
a  mile  from  the  terminal.  It  would  be- 
gin somewhere  on  the  beltway  and  would 
end  about  a  mile  from  the  main  termi- 
nal at  Dulles  Airport. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  hesitated  to  Interrupt  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  exposition  of 
the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
did  not.  I  was  trying  to  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  would  not  take  a  little 
additional  time  to  go  further  into  the 
matter  of  urban  mass  transit  in  this 
appropriation.  I  heard  him  say  that  they 
had  reduced  the  administration  request 
to  something  like  $52  mllllan,  and  cer- 
tainly I  compliment  him  lor  that.  But  I 
imderstand  that  there  is  what  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  hearings,  beginning  on 
page  242  and  continuing  some  pages, 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view, a  "people  movers"  project,  and 
certainly  I  can  imderstand  the  need  for 
this,  whether  it  be  in  the  downtown  area 
to  get  out  to  where  fresh  air  Is  or  other- 
wise. 

I  am  not  sure  why  these  should  be 
Federal  projects,  whether  it  be  for  that 
purpose,  or  to  get  to  or  from  an  airport, 
or  to  or  from  a  World's  Fair,  or  whatnot. 
But  specifically,  I  imderstand  that  in 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  they  are  planning 
to  move  7,000  people  an  hour  over  a  2- 
mile  distance  from  a  retirement  area  to 
downtown,  and  that  the  cost  has  gone  up 
from  about  $1  million  per  mile  for  this 
demonstration  project  to  now  something 
over  $12  million  per  mile.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  importance  of  demonstration 
projects  and  research  and  development 
along  those  lines,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
reassured  by  the  gentlenun  that  this  is 
an  erstwhile  and  paramount  considera- 
tion for  use  of  taxpayers'  moneys,  and 
that  the  committee  has  well  founded  a 
need  for  this  type  of  program  and  tht« 
type  of  appropriation. 
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Mr.  McPALL.  The  committee  has 
looked  at  this  project  carefully,  azKl  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
pense of  the  project.  We  have  been  as- 
siired  by  the  BCass  Transportation  Ad- 
mliUMration  that  It  is  a  worthwhile  and 
Innovative  project  In  which  they  will 
determine  how  to  move  people  over  short 
distances. 

We  have  reduced  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available  for  urban  mass  transit 
research  and  decnonstrations.  We  have 
reduced  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  gbbag  into  the  total  R.  k  D.  pro- 
gram. But  this  is  the  kind  of  project 
which  we  must  have  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  in  certain  areas  such 
as  airp(»t8,  and  crowded  uiban  areas. 
I  brieve  it  is  the  kind  of  ptt)gHbn  we 
must  experiment  with  in  order  to  deter- 
mine how  to  move  people  within  con- 
fined areas  in  the  next  two  decades  of 
development  in  mass  transportatloa. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  wrndd  have  no  objection  to 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  amend- 
ments prepared  concerning  a  limitation 
of  fimds  for  this  project,  and  If  it  could 
be  adequatdy  explained  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  I  would  consider 
refraining  from  offering  those  amend- 
ments at  the  appropriate  time.  Now  to 
pursue  the  matter  furOier,  do  they  in- 
vtrfve  loolc  induction  propelled  trans- 
portafcton.  enclosed,  suspended,  air  cush- 
ioned, or  subterranean  can? 

Do  they  involve  magnetic  pr(H>ulslon? 
Has  the  oomnzlttee,  before  going  along 
with  this  expenditure,  satisfied  Itsrif 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has,  indeed,  had  people  visit  Lyon. 
Prance,  where  such  a  monorail  system 
and  such  a  magnetic  or  ionic  induction 
traosportatton  system  is  in  effect  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  McPALL.  This  does  not  include 
those  Unds  of  propulsion  systems,  which 
are  geared  to  high-speed  transportation. 

•Kie  Morgantown  demonstration  Is 
concerned  with  low-speed  ground  traiw- 
portation  over  a  2-mile  distance  experi- 
menting wttti  the  movement  of  peoi^e 
SMCto.  as  we  would  have  within  and 
around  an  airport. 

Mr.  HALL.  This  Involves  only  students 
then  and  not  retired  people  living  with- 
in this  particular  area? 

Mr.  McPALL  The  exirfanatlon  I  re- 
ceived is  that  it  involved  primarily  the 
students  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Many  of  them  need  to  be 
moved,  I  am  sure,  but  does  this  involve 
a  continuous  and/or  carpet-type  of 
njovement? 

Mr.  McPALL.  It  utilizes  cars,  and  the 
construction  of  an  elevated  track  system. 
It,  of  course,  is  innovative,  but  it  does 
not  include  the  type  of  high  speed  trans- 
portation tlie  gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Has  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee convinced  itself  that  the  necessary 
officials  of  the  DOT  research  and  de- 
velopment, have  at  least  gone  to  see 
the  monorail  transportation  system  in 
Seattle  or  Tokyo,  which  has  been  long 
in  being  and  which  most  of  us  experi- 
enced at  the  international  expositions 
there;  or  some  of  these  other  techniques. 


before  recommending  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  this  necessary  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  McPALL.  The  committee  has  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  ofiBcials  of  the  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  over  a 
number  of  years.  I  beheve  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  they  are  wen  aware  of 
these  other  developments  and  they  have 
really  gone  into  the  value  of  this  par- 
ticular system  of  transportation. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  no- 
tice under  "Safety  Regulation"  on  page 
14  of  the  r^Tort,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  reconunendaticn  in  the  bill,  which  is 
an  increase  from  the  1971  appropriation 
of  $138  million  to  $160  million. 

One  of  the  areas  of  deficiency  in  our 
national  aviation  program  is  that  of  pro- 
viding adeq\uite  safety  equipment  for  our 
airports.  We  have  had  a  tragic  experience 
of  this  recently  in  my  own  State,  and 
there  are  otovknis  defects  there  in  the  ex- 
isting airport.  Can  the  gentleman  say  this 
would  contribute  toward  an  increase  in 
the  funds  avadkUile  for  this  program,  or 
are  there  fuxKls  elsewhere  in  the  bill  that 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  McPALL.  There  is  $160  million  in 
the  biU  under  the  title  "Safety  Regula- 
tion." As  the  gentleman  points  out,  this 
is  an  increase  from  a  level  of  about  $138 
million  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This  appro- 
pri&tlon  Involves  the  safety  regiilatory 
responsibilities  of  the  PAA.  In  addition, 
there  are  other  funds  under  a  separate 
heading  which  provide  for  the  necessary 
equlpnient  to  instire  the  safety  of  our 
airways  system.  These  funds  have  to  do 
with  ILS  and  other  facilities. 

We  put  in  approximately  $252  milUon 
for  "Paciltties  and  Equipment."  In  addi- 
tion, there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ings, an  additional  $307  million  in  un- 
obligated funds  for  this  purpose.  So  the 
FAA,  we  believe,  has  a  sufficient  amount 
of  money  for  facilities  and  equipment 
and  for  these  safety  regulation  activities. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  am  sure,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
OiAiMO)  will  go  further  into  this,  but  be- 
fore closing  I  do  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  end  the  committee  on  the 
funds  that  have  been  made  available  for 
the  Coast  Ouard.  As  the  gentleman  has 
said,  it  is  within  1  percent,  I  believe,  of 
the  request.  We  seldom  appreciate  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  tliis  service  with 
Its  aids  to  navigaiticQ  and  oceanography 
and  maritime  law  and  search  and  rescue 
operations. 

I  am  happy  to  see  adequate  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  the  grartle- 
man  from  Connecttout. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  efforts  he  certainly 
has  demonstrated  in  tnring  to  bring  out 
adequate  funding  for  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  I  am  disturbed  by  certain 
aspects  involving  air  safety. 


As  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MONACAN)  indicated,  leas  than  a  month 
ago  we  had  a  tragic  air  crash  in  my  home 
city  of  New  Haven,  where  many  people 
were  killed,  m  looking  into  this  matter 
we  find  there  are  very  many  airports  in 
the  Nation  which  do  not  have  Instrument 
landing  systems.  I  have  heard  the  figure 
referred  to  as  high  as  50  percent  of  the 
airports  in  the  country  do  not  have  in- 
strument landing  sjrstems.  I  find  this 
shocking  if  we  sire  really  concerning  our- 
selves with  air  safety. 

This  Is  my  question  to  the  gentleman. 
I  am  told  there  Is  no  request  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  in  this  budget  for 
moneys  for  the  instaUatlon  of  instru- 
ment landing  systems  at  new  locations 
this  year.  Would  the  gentleman  address 
himself  to  that,  please? 

Mr.  McPALL.  During  the  past  3  years 
we  have  provided  for  new  instrument 
landing  systems  at  81  locations,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $12.6  million.  Only  about 
50  percent,  or  $6.5  million,  had  been  in- 
cluded hi  the  budget.  In  addition,  $5.7 
million  has  been  appropriated  to  improve 
ILS  facilities  at  105  locations. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  To  clarify  that  further, 
as  I  understand  it,  they  have  been  funded 
vrtth  the  amount  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned over  the  past  2  year*.  My  infor- 
mation also  is  in  this  budget  they  have 
requested  no  moneys  for  the  installation 
of  ILS's  at  any  new  locations.  I  find  this 
very  disturbing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
(Talifomia  has  consumed  32  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  oonsimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Haven,  who  referred  to  the  accident 
which  happened  at  the  Tweed  New 
Haven  Airport.  I  had  an  investigation 
made  of  that.  I  was  also  interested,  hav- 
ing flown  out  of  the  airport  many  times. 

I  find  that  that  airport  has  been  sur- 
rounded and  engulfed  in  htigatlon  since 
1967.  involving  the  cities  of  New  Haven 
and  East  New  Haven. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Haven. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Let  me  say  that  the  liti- 
gation has  nothing  to  do  with  this  prob- 
lem. The  litigation  involves  the  obtaining 
of  additional  land. 

Mr.  CONTE.  For  a  runway? 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Not  for  a  runway.  It  is 
for  clear-zone  airspace.  The  runway  is 
already  extended  and  is  there. 

What  I  really  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  Is  that  I  also  have  looked  into 
the  matter  of  the  air  crash.  We  do  not 
know  as  yet,  any  of  us,  what  the  evidence 
will  bring  out  so  far  as  the  cause  of  the 
crash  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Except  that  the  evidence 
does  seem  to  bear  out  that  the  aircraft 
came  in  at  a  very  low  altitude  over  water. 
In  the  minds  of  many  people  who  are  ex- 
perts it  is  conceivable  an  instrument 
landing  system  coiild  well  have  avoided 
this  and  brought  the  plane  in  on  a  proper 
fiightpath,  which  would  not  have  caused 
the  plane  to  come  in  at  such  a  low  alti- 
tude. 
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The  fact  remains  that  there  are  alto- 
gether too  many  airports  in  this  country 
which  do  not  have  an  ILS.  I  think  all  of 
us — and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is.  too — are  committed  to 
getting  the  most  safety  we  possibly  can 
in  air  travel  these  days.  It  disturbs  me 
when  I  am  told  that  the  PAA  requested 
no  money  in  this  budget  for  ILS  systems 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thought  there  was  over 
$6  miUion  in  the  budget  for  ILS  systems. 
I  would  also  point  out  that  the  1969 
budget  provided  for  an  ILS  system  for 
Tweed  Airport  based  on  turbo-jet  opera- 
tions. An  HjS  is  scheduled  for  installa- 
tion in  October  1971  at  that  airport.  This 
is  part  of  a  purchase  of  99  HS's  under 
the  1969  contract. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  put  in  an  entire 
factsheet  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
rather  than  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
committee  here  in  regard  to  the  Tweed 
Airport : 

Twkd-New  Havin  Story 

runway  extension  story 

PAAP  grant  Issued  In  1967  to  extend  run- 
way from  4T71  to  5600  feet. 

Extension  completed  October  1967. 

Strengthening  of  original  4771  feet  for 
turbojets  completed  under  another  PAAP 
project  In  19^9. 

National  Airport  Plan  (1968  and  1969)  rec- 
ommends extension  from  56(X)  to  6300  feet 
to  serve  turbojet  operations   (DC-9-30). 

New  Haven  requested  PAAP  extension  to 
6300  feet  In  1968.  Request  denied  due  to 
litigation  associated  with  previous  exten- 
sion. 

Presented   status   remains   unchanged. 

UnOATION    STORY 

In  1967,  the  PAA  entered  Into  a  grant 
agreement  with  the  City  of  New  Haven  for  a 
Runway  (02/20)  extension  from  4771'  to 
5600'  and  land  acquisition  for  a  clear  zone 
south  of  the  Runway  In  the  Town  of  East 
Haven. 

Extension  completed  and  use  made  by 
tuiljojet  aircraft.  East  Haven  filed  suit  In 
Federal  District  Court  to  restrain  Eastern 
Airlines  Jet  operations  and  injunction  order- 
ing the  FAA  to  abate  nuisances  caused  by 
Jet  operations.  Administrator  dismissed  as 
defendant.  Action  against  Eastern  Airlines 
still  pending. 

East  Haven  sued  New  Haven  in  Connecti- 
cut Superior  Court  to  restrain  expansion  of 
the  airport  for  failure  to  comply  with  State 
law  for  acquiring  land.  Court  enjoined  New 
Haven  from  maintaining  clear  zones  over 
land  acquired. 

To  comply  with  order,  city  displaced 
threshold  at  point  of  extension.  Thus,  exten- 
sion Is  not  being  used  for  landings  to  the 
north  and  takeoffs  to  the  south. 

n.S.A.  (PAA)  filed  an  action  against  City 
of  New  Haven  and  the  Town  of  E«tst  Haven 
et.  al.;  for  injunction  to  restrain  Ctty  of 
New  Haven  against  not  complying  with 
terms  of  the  grant  agreement  and  against 
Town  of  East  Haven  against  doing  anything 
to  prevent  the  City  of  New  Haven  from  com- 
plying with  the  grant  agreement.  Hearing 
was  held  last  week  before  Judge  Murphy  who 
has  reserved  Judgment. 

LinOATION   DrmOPMXNTB.    NXW    HAVXIf 
AIRPORT 

The  Eastern  ReglonsJ  Attorney's  office  has 
advised  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  has 
granted  the  preliminary  injunction  re- 
quested by  the  Oovernment,  ordered  the 
opening  of  the  full  runway  3-30,  and  directed 
the  Town  of  New  Haven  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  vacate  the  contempt  order  Issued 
by  the  state  coxirt  against  the  City  of  New 
Haven  for  the  iise  of  the  runway  extension. 


The  Town  of  East  ECaven  has  appealed  the 
injunction  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.  In  accordance  with  this 
appeal,  the  Second  Circuit  granted  a  stay  on 
1  July  1971  of  the  District  Court  injunction 
but  directed  that  the  appeal  be  expedited. 
Accordingly,  the  appellant  East  Haven  must 
file  Its  brief  by  16  July  1971.  the  Oovernment 
Its  brief  by  30  July  1971  and  argument  on 
the  appeal  has  been  set  for  9  August  1971. 

n-S    STORY 

ILS  put  in  FT  '69  budget  based  on  turbo- 
jet operations. 

ILS  scheduled  for  installation  In  October 
1971  (part  of  AIL  purchase  of  99  ILSs  un- 
der 1969  contract).  (Note. — No  longer  any 
turbojet  operations  and  airport  technically 
no  longer  qualifies.) 

No  delay  to  date  in  ILS  project  and  none 
expected. 

If  runway  extension  case  is  not  resolved 
glide  slope  wUl  be  Installed  on  4771  runway 
length.  Would  prefer  to  locate  glide  slope  for 
5600  foot  length. 

SAFETY    STORY 

Last  air  carrier  accident  occurred  on  1 
March  1958  when  an  American  Airlines  Con- 
valr  suffered  a  gear  collapse  on  take  off.  No 
injuries  or  fatalities. 

Over  one  million  airport  operations  have 
been  conducted  safely  since  then.  In  calen- 
dar year  1970  there  were  175.927  operations. 

Airport  Control  Tower  conunlssloned  1  De- 
cember 1969.  City  built  structure;  FAA  op- 
erates it. 

Runway  End  Identifier  Lights  (REILs) 
commissioned  on  Runway  2  in  April  1964. 

Visual  Approach  Slope  Indicator  (VASI) 
commissioned  on  Runway  2  In  July  1970. 

Convalr  580  at  maximum  gross  weight 
(50,000  lbs.)  needs  4.160  feet  of  runway  at 
sea  level  (well  within  safety  limits  at 
Tweed). 

RUNWAY    WEIGHT    STORY 

Runway  2  has  been  built  to  accommodate 
DC-9-30  aircraft — 110,000  lbs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  once  again  this  year 
with  my  very  able  coUeagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  them  and  espe- 
cially our  chairman,  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McFall  ) . 

At  times  the  transportation  problems 
of  this  Nation  seem  positively  insur- 
moimtable:  more  Americans  are  killed 
every  year  on  traffic-clogged  highways 
than  the  total  losses  sustained  by  this 
coimtry  in  Vietnam  since  1961.  The 
atmosphere  is  contaminated  with  over 
170  niiUion  tons  of  auto-caused  smog. 
Sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  our  cities 
have  been  converted  into  parking  lots, 
expressways,  and  airports.  Delay  time  at 
New  York's  three  airports  last  year  sub- 
stantially exceeded  100,000  hours  and  for 
a  certain  period  of  time,  the  Nation's  rail 
system  seemed  perilously  close  to  col- 
lapse. 

Mindful  of  these  ffictors  and  of  the 
weakened  state  of  our  country's  econ- 
omy, the  committee  has  the  crucial 
responsibility  of  determining  what  im- 
provements are  essential  to  meet  and 
hopefully  overcome  these  tremendous 
problems.  In  my  estimation,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  evidences  both  the 
effort  that  went  into  it  and  the  balance 
that  must  be  struck  between  improving 
transportation  systems  and  holding  back 
inflationary  spending.  It  recommends  a 


level  of  $7.98  billion,  which  is  $305  mil- 
lion less  than  the  total  1972  request  and 
$444  milhon  below  last  year's  appro- 
priation. 

TITLE    I 

In  title  I  of  the  bill,  which  covers  the 
E>epartment  of  Transportation  itself,  we 
cut  $329.4  million  from  the  administra- 
tion request  and  recommended  a  level  of 
$2.39  billion.  This  is  a  $55.3  million  de- 
crease from  1971. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  the  rec(Hn- 
mendations  for  the  items  in  title  I,  be- 
ginning with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

OmCE    or    THE   SECRETARY 

The  committee  cut  $244.1  million  from 
the  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  recommended  $41.3  million. 
This  is  $252  million  below  the  fiscal  1971 
appropriation.  The  bulk  of  this  decrease 
is  attributable  to  the  termination  of  the 
Pederal  Government's  participation  in 
the  civil  supersonic  aircraft  program. 

The  committee  cut  $1  million  from  the 
request  for  salaries  and  expeises  and 
recommended  a  level  of  $21.3  million.  Of 
the  requested  89  additional  permanent 
positions,  a  total  of  35  additional  slots 
was  allowed.  No  increase  was  allowed  for 
the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  since  the 
committee  believes  that  most  consumer 
transportation  inquiries  concern  one 
particular  aspect  of  transportation.  Con- 
sequently they  can  be  handled  by  the 
respective  modal  administraticais. 

An  increase  of  nine  positions  was  al- 
lowed for  regional  representatives.  This 
will  provide  a  full  time  regional  represent- 
ative for  each  of  the  10  regional  coimcils 
plus  one  clerical  position  for  each  office. 

Under  transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development,  the  commit- 
tee cut  $7.1  million  and  recommended 
$17.5  million.  The  entire  appropriation 
Is  available  for  intermodal  and  other  re- 
search since  air  traffic  research  will  be 
refunded  by  a  transfer  from  the  trust 
fund.  This  represents  a  150-percent  in- 
crease in  transportation  research  outside 
of  the  air  traffic  capacity  area. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  The  gentleman  just 
mentioned  the  transfer  from  the  trust 
funds  and  those  words  struck  me  like  a 
shock  of  electricity. 

We  have  had  objections  and  complaints 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain  We«t 
that  these  funds  received  a  year  ago  in 
trust  have  been  used  for  administrative 
expenses  within  the  Pederal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration and  not  for  airport  and  air- 
way capital  improvement.  This  is  an  ab- 
solute breach  of  trust. 

Has  soiything  been  done  to  take  care 
of  that  situation  and  to  see  that  these 
funds  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
taxes  were  levied? 

Mr.  CONTE.  ITrie  committee  is  very 
conscious  of  this.  If  the  genUeman  will 
read  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  our  ctxnmittee  he  will 
find  that  this  bill  contains  $282  million 
which  was  taken  from  general  revenues 
to  be  put  into  the  trust  fund  in  order  to 
provide  the  total  amount  of  necessary 
needed  funds.  I  will  go  into  that  in  more 
detail  a  UtUe  Ut  later. 
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Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  the 
funds  in  the  trust  fund  will  be  used  for 
TiSi  improvemmts  and  no  longer  used 
for  administrative  expense? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  Let  me  get  down  to  the 
trust  fund  and  I  believe  I  will  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  the  gentle- 
man has  in  mind. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  later  to  me  on  this  point 
because  it  is  a  very  complicated  matter? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Transportatlcm  has 
completed  its  requested  repoit  on  its  re- 
search and  development  activities.  The 
report  is  reprinted  in  part  3  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  beginning  on  page  730. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attrition  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  includes  a  summary  of  the 
Department's  fiscal  1972  technological 
research  and  development  program;  a 
description  of  the  management  steps 
taken  to  assure  a  strong,  integrated  re- 
search and  development  program  to  meet 
the  transporlMion  needs  of  the  Nation ;  a 
description  of  the  specific  programs 
underway  to  strengthen  the  policy  form- 
ulation, planning,  execution,  and  quality 
of  the  R.  tt  D.  program ;  and  a  discussion 
of  steps  taken  to  further  strengthen  the 
overall  program. 

The  committee  feels  the  Department 
must  have  an  organized,  coordinated  re- 
search program:  and  the  substantial  in- 
crease recommended  reflects  confidence 
that  the  initisJ  steps  takm  to  Improve  the 
Department's  research  program  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  committee  approved  the  $500,000 
request  for  transportation  research  ac- 
tivities overseas — the  special  foreign  cur- 
rency program.  These  funds  will  estab- 
lish cooperative  research  programs  with 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  The  program 
vrtth  the  former  will  concern  itself  with 
the  field  of  telecommunications  and  will 
explore  three  areas  of  interest:  marl- 
time  distress,  maritime  navigation,  and 
data  communications. 

The  program  with  Yugoslavia  will  in- 
volve transportation  engineering  areas 
related  to  bridging,  tunneling,  smd  urban 
transportation.  Its  objectives  are  to 
identify  respective  problem  areas  and  co- 
ordinate a  mutually  acceptable  research 
and  development  program  leading  to  the 
development  of  transportation  engineer- 
ing techniques  and  procedures  mutuaUy 
beneficial  to  American  and  Yugoslavian 
transportation  programs. 

Regarding  grants-in-aid  for  natural 
gas  pipeline  safety,  the  committee  cut 
$500,000  and  recommended  that  same 
figure  for  the  program.  Tills  will  provide 
for  grants  to  State  agencies  to  carry  out 
a  State  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  pro- 
gram. Authorization  for  this  program 
passed  the  House  on  June  21,  1971. 

For  consolidation  of  departmental 
headquarters,  the  committee  cut  $500- 
000  and  recommended  $1.5  million. 
Six-hundred  thousand  dollars  is  ear- 
marked for  the  first  full  year  cost  of  leas- 
ing employee  parking  space  in  the  Nasslf 
Building.  Nine  hundred  thouaand  doUara 
is  provided  for  relocati<»  of  the  Depart- 
ment's printing  plaat  from  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  Funds  were  disallowed  for 
installation  of  a  library  sprinkler  system 


and  for  construction  of  a  driveway  en- 
trance to  the  building. 

As  aUuded  to  previously,  the  committee 
recommended  no  appropriation  for  the 
SST  program. 

CS.     COAST    GUAU> 

Turning  now  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard. 
the  committee  recommended  an  increase 
of  $12  million  for  a  total  level  of  $688.9 
million. 

Three  and  eight-tenths  million  was  cut 
from  operating  expenses,  with  a  level  of 
$474  million  being  recommended.  Activi- 
ties funded  under  this  category  include 
search  and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation, 
merchant  marine  safety,  icebreaking  and 
oceanography. 

Much  of  the  increase  from  last  year's 
appropriaMon  is  for  marine  environ- 
mental protection  responsibilities.  Other 
increases  include  maintaining  existing 
facilities,  operating  new  ones,  and  pro- 
viding additional  staffing  of  training  fa- 
cilities. 

The  committee  approved  the  $96.6  mil- 
lion request  for  acquisition,  construotion 
and  improvemervts.  Authorization  for 
this  program  passed  the  House  on  April 
29,  1971.  I  would  point  out  at  this  time 
that  funds  for  bridge  alteration  previ- 
ously carried  under  this  category  have 
been  traunsferred  to  a  separate  new  ap- 
propriatiCMi  and  that  the  oHnmittee  has 
reconunended  a  $4.1  million  increase  for 
this  activity.  The  total  $7.1  million  rec- 
ommendation wUl  allow  for  alteraftion 
work  on  8  bridges. 

No  cut  was  made  frwn  the  $71.3  mil- 
lion request  for  retired  pay.  The  total 
average  number  of  personnel  on  the  re- 
tired rolls  is  estimated  to  be  14.909  in 
fiscal  1972,  as  compared  with  14.281  in 
fiscal  1971,  and  13,838  in  fiscal  1970. 

The  committee  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  $15.3  million  for  Reserve  train- 
ing, bringing  the  total  level  for  this  ac- 
tivity to  $25.9  million. 

The  budget  had  proposed  to  phase  out 
the  Selected  Reserve  by  June  30.  1972, 
and  anticipated  that  thereafter.  Its  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  assimied  by  the 
Navy  Reserve.  However,  the  committee 
discovered  during  its  hearings  that  the 
Navy  has  no  formal  plans  to  implement 
the  transfer  of  Selected  Reserve  func- 
tions to  the  Navy  Reserve.  Moreover,  the 
committee  believes  that,  contrary  to  the 
Defense  Department's  expectation,  little, 
if  any,  savings  in  overhead  costs  of  train- 
ing per  individual  would  result  under 
the  proposed  new  arrangement. 

Consequently,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  continuation  of  the  selected 
reserve  program.  However  this  recom- 
mendation does  not  constitute  a  oxn- 
plete  endorsement  of  the  program.  I 
wholeheartedly  concw  with  its  sugges- 
tion that  a  peacetime  mission  be  foimd 
for  the  reserve.  I  suggested  during  the 
hearings — part  I,  page  359 — that  the  re- 
servists could  be  put  to  good  use  in  In- 
specting boats  on  fresh  water  lakes  and 
in  patrolling  such  lakes.  Not  only  would 
this  provide  tangible  benefits  to  the  tax- 
payers for  their  investment  but  also  It 
should  improve  the  motivation  of  indi- 
vidual reservists. 

The  committee's  final  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Coast  Ouard  was  a  $3.6  mil- 
lion cut  from  the  request  for  research. 


development,  test,  and  evaluation.  A 
total  of  $14  million  was  approved.  The 
reduction  in  the  budget  request  is  based 
on  three  factors:  first,  the  estimated  $2.5 
million  unobligated  balances  as  of  June 
30,  1971;  second,  deferral  of  some  of  the 
13  new  programs  to  be  initiated  at  a  first 
year  cost  of  $15.15  million;  and  third,  a 
reduction  of  20  of  the  requested  50  new 
positions. 

The  national  data  buoy  development 
project,  previously  funded  under  this  ap- 
propriation, has  been  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

FXDEHAI.    AVIATION    ADMINISTRATION 

Turning  now  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  the  committee  cut  a 
total  of  $31.6  million  from  its  request 
and  recommended  a  level  of  $1.49  billion. 

From  operations,  $2.5  million  was  cut 
and  a  level  of  $989  million  w£is  recom- 
mended. This  appropriation,  funded 
through  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. 

The  trust  fund  was  established  by 
Public  Law  91-258.  According  to  that 
statute,  the  operations  activities  and 
personnel  to  be  fimded  under  this  ap- 
propriation include  those  pertaining  to: 
first,  air  traffic  control  operation  and 
maintenance:  second,  air  navigation; 
third,  communications;  fourth,  airway 
system  supporting  services;  and  fifth, 
those  portions  of  DOT  administrative 
expenses  attributable  to  these  and  other 
programs  financed  with  trust  fund 
moneys. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation structure  similar  to  that 
proposed  in  the  budget  and  believes  its 
reconunendation  is  consistent  with  the 
legislative  authorization.  Legislation  Is 
currently  being  considered  which  could 
change  the  programs  to  be  financed  with 
trust  fund  moneys.  Should  this  legisla- 
tion be  enacted,  the  committee  will  give 
it  due  consideration  in  recommending 
futiu*  appropriations. 

The  air  security  guard  program.  In- 
cluded in  the  budget  here,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  safety  regulation  ap- 
propriation and  will  be  financed  with 
general  Treasiur  fimds. 

All  927  new  positions  requested  were 
approved,  for  a  total  of  49,322  operations 
persormel  funded  frwn  the  trust  fimd. 
Nearly  all  the  increases  are  for  maintain- 
ing equipment  in  the  air  traffic  control 
and  air  navigation  system.  No  additional 
air  controller  personnel  were  requested 
and  none  have  been  provided.  Testimony 
during  the  hearings  indicated  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  9,496  new  air 
traffic  controller  positions  provided  in 
fiscal  years  1968  through  1971  are  un- 
flUed. 

The  budget  request  of  $252  million  for 
facilities  and  equipment  was  approved 
without  any  cuts  being  recommended. 
Once  again,  the  committee  saw  no  merit 
in  the  proposed  consolidation  of  "facil- 
ities and  equipment"  and  "research  and 
development"  xmder  one  heading  and 
recommended  separate  appropriations 
for  each  of  these  functions.  Funds  are 
included  here  for  six  air  traffic  control 
towers  and  24  airport  surveillance  radars. 
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Also  Included  is  $15.9  million  to  relocate 
air  traffic  control  towers.  The  locations 
involved  are  set  out  on  pages  978  and  979 
of  part  2  of  the  hearings. 

For  research  and  development,  the 
committee  cut  $10  million  and  recom- 
mended $63.3  million.  Forty  million  dol- 
lars for  activities  previously  fimded  un- 
der this  appropriation  was  transferred  in 
the  1972  budget  to  "facilities  and  equip- 
ment." so  actually  research  and  develop- 
ment will  show  a  substantial  increase. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $107  mil- 
lion request  for  grants-in-aid  for  airports. 
The  funds  recommended  Include  $92  mil- 
lion In  liquidating  cash  for  airport  de- 
velopment grants  and  $15  million  for 
airport  planning  grants.  The  FAA  In- 
dicates that,  as  of  May  31,  1971,  $196 
million  of  appropriated  but  imexpended 
funds  were  available  for  this  program. 
The  $15  million  for  planning  grants  con- 
stitutes a  $5  million  Increase  from  last 
year's  appropriation. 

The  committee  cut  $58.8  million  from 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund.  The  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970  authorizes  ad- 
ditional appropriations  from  general  rev- 
enues to  the  trust  fund  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  expenditures  for  certain 
FAA  activities.  Two  hundred  eighty-two 
million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  recommended  to  make  up  the  deficit 
between  user  tax  receipts  and  appropri- 
ations from  the  trust  fund. 

Under  safety  regulations,  the  commit- 
tee cut  $4.4  million  and  recommended  a 
level  of  $160  million.  This  is  essentially 
a  new  appropriation  which  for  the  most 
part  was  previously  funded  under  "op- 
erations" and  "research  and  develop- 
ment." It  can  be  divided  into  three  major 
categories:  First,  funds  to  finance  5,269 
positions  for  FAA  regulatory  activities: 
second,  a  $8.6  million  research  pro- 
gram, including  207  positions,  to  conduct 
aircraft  safety  and  medical  research 
needed  to  modify  Federal  air  regulations ; 
and  third,  funds  for  the  air  security 
guard  program.  Authorizing  legislation  to 
finajice  the  last  program  has  not  as  yet 
been  approved.  Thus  the  committee  is 
recommending  that  it  be  financed  with 
general  Treasury  fimds. 

No  cut  was  made  by  the  committee  from 
the  $11.4  million  request  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  National  Capital 
Airport.  While  the  National  Airport  Is 
operating  at  a  substantial  profit,  the  net 
loss  at  Dulles  Airport  for  fiscal  1972  is 
estimated  to  be  $5.4  million.  The  net  loss 
for  the  two  airports  is  placed  at  $1.8  mil- 
lion, including  depreciation  £uid  Interest. 

For  construction  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Airport,  the  committee  cut  $14.7  mil- 
lion and  recommended  $4.9  million.  The 
cut  reflects  the  recommendation  to  defer 
the  plan  to  expand  the  Dulles  terminal 
building  until  architectural  and  engi- 
neering work  on  the  design  is  completed. 
Should  it  be  possible  to  begin  the  neces- 
sary excavating  and  grading  work  in 
fiscal  1972.  the  committee  believes  that 
existing  unobligated  funds  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  These  funds  stood  at 
$8.8  million  at  the  time  of  the  hearings. 


RDXRAI.     HIORWAT     AOMINIBTXATION 

The  committee  cut  $17.3  miUion  from 
the  total  request  for  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  recommended  a 
level  of  $27.2  mmiOQ. 

From  salaries  and  expenses,  the  com- 
mittee cut  $9.7  million  and  recommended 
a  total  of  $99.4  million;  23  of  the  47 
requested  new  positions  were  doiied. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  High- 
way Administration  should  utilize  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary's  internal  audit 
staff  to  a  greater  extent  and  thus  ap- 
proved only  two  new  positiMis  for  its 
projected  program  review  division. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  $5 
million — last  year's  level — is  adequate 
for  the  urban  corridor  project  since  the 
cities  involved  have  not  completed  their 
planning  studies  and  FHWA  does  not  as 
yet  know  the  costs  of  completing  on- 
going projects. 

The  committee  made  no  cut  from  the 
$10  million  request  for  highway  beau- 
tiflcation  liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorizaticm.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970  provides  for  a  revised  pro- 
gram emphasis  concentrated  on  remov- 
ing all  nonconforming  billboards  along 
interstate  and  Federal-aid  primary 
highways  by  1976. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars was  cut  from  administrative 
expenses,  with  a  total  of  $1.1  million  be- 
ing recommended.  Ten  of  the  20  addi- 
tional requested  positicms  were  approved. 

The  committee  cut  $1  milllai  from 
highway -related  safety  grants  and  rec- 
ommended $5  million.  This  appropria- 
tion provides  liquidating  cash  to  assist 
States  and  localities  in  implementing 
highway  safety  standards  administered 
by  FHWA. 

From  rail  crossings-demonstration 
projects,  the  committee  cut  $6  million 
and  recommended  a  $4  million  level.  This 
will  provide  fimds  to  eliminate  or  up- 
grade all  public  ground-level  rail -high- 
way crossings  near  Greenwood.  S.C.,  and 
along  the  route  of  the  high-speed  ground 
transportation  demonstration  projects 
between  Washington  and  Boston.  The 
committee  believes  it  unlikely  that  the 
10-percent  matching  contribution  re- 
quirements from  the  railroads  can  be 
met  with  respect  to  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor project. 

The  Gum  of  $200,000  was  cut  from  the 
request  for  territorial  highways,  vrtth  a 
$1  million  level  being  recommended.  TtiiB 
program,  authorized  by  the  F>ederal-Aid 
Highway  Act.  will  assist  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
in  setting  up  a  long-range  highway  de- 
velopment program. 

The  committee  cut  $5  million  from  the 
Darien  Gap  Highway  and  recommended 
$15  million.  These  funds  would  provide 
for  25  positions  to  administer  the  first 
phases  of  construction  of  250  miles  of 
highway  in  Panama  and  Colombia.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  10 
years  to  complete  construction  of  the 
highway. 

From  Federcd-aid  highways  the  com- 
mittee cut  $8.6  million  and  recommended 
$4.66  billion.  This  wUl  result  In  no  re- 
duction  of   the   construction   program. 


Work  is  eiuiiei  completed  or  underway 
on  41.000  miles  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

The  committee  cut  $10  million  from 
the  request  for  the  right-of-way  revolv- 
ing fund  and  recommended  $25  million, 
since  only  about  $30  million  of  the  $75 
million  appropriated  to  date  has  been 
expended. 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $25  million 
request  for  forest  highways.  Nor  was  any 
cut  made  in  the  $5  million  request  for 
public  lands  highways.  Also  recom- 
mended was  a  $10  million  limitation  on 
obligations,  the  same  as  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  $3  million  less  than  the  obli- 
gations estimated  to  be  Incurred  in  fiscal 
1971. 

The  request  of  $5  million  for  improve- 
ments on  the  Baltimore- Washington 
Parkway  was  denied.  The  Highway  Act  of 
1970  provided  that  no  funds  could  be  ex- 
pended for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
parkway  until  an  agreement  for  this 
project  was  reached  among  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Discussions  on  this  agreement  are  still  in 
a  very  early  stage. 

NATIONAL     HIGHWAY     TIATTIC     SATrrT 
ADM  INtBTKATIO  N 

The  committee  cut  a  total  of  $14  mil- 
lion from  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration's  overall  budget 
request  and  reconunended  a  level  of  $72.4 
million. 

The  sum  of  $14  million  was  cut  from 
the  request  for  traffic  and  highway 
safety,  with  a  level  of  $62.8  million  being 
recommended.  The  largest  single  in- 
crease under  the  activity  Is  for  the  al- 
coYuA  safety  action  program:  $15.5  mil- 
lion for  the  29  ongoing  demonstration 
projects.  ITie  total  appropriation  for  this 
program  is  $21  milUcui. 

The  committee  made  no  cut  from  the 
$9.6  million  request  for  ccwistruction  of  a 
compliance  test  facility  at  East  Liberty, 
Ohio.  The  facility  will  be  equipped  to 
conduct  tests  on  automobiles,  Ures.  and 
other  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  assure 
compliance  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

Prom  State  and  community  highway 
safety,  the  committee  cut  $10  million 
and  recommended  a  level  of  $47  mil- 
lion. Funds  for  all  16  safety  standards 
are  being  provided  partly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  partly 
by  the  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  If 
both  appropriations  are  considered  to- 
gether, an  jpicrease  over  fiscfd  197 1's 
level  is  being  recommended. 

FEOKRAL    KAILKOAD    ASIONISTRATION 

The  committee  cut  a  total  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  request  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
recommended  $14.4  million;  $525,000  was 
cut  from  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator,  with  $1.9 
million  being  recocnmended.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  high  priority  should 
be  given  to  issuance  of  initial  railroad 
safety  standards  by  October  1971. 

The  committee  cut  $6.7  million  from 
railroad  research  and  recommended  $7 
million.  The  committee  expects  the  PRA 
to   delineate   i^pecific,   tangible   accom- 
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plishments  from  research  into  train  de- 
railments, collisions,  and  so  forth;  $300,- 
000  was  cut  from  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
road Safety  and  $5.4  million  recom- 
mended. No  authorizing  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  continue  the  high  speed 
ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment program  and  thus  no  appro- 
priation has  been  recommended. 

No  appropriation  was  requested  or 
recommended  for  the  Alaska  Railroad 
Revolving  Fund. 

URBAN    MASS   TRANSPOBTATION    ADJDNISTKATION 

The  committee  cut  $26.8  million  from 
the  total  request  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  and  rec- 
ommended $58.3  million. 

Cut  from  the  administrative  expenses 
was  $849,000,  with  $6.3  million  being  rec- 
ommended; 115  of  the  190  additional  po- 
sitions requested  were  approved.  This 
includes  50  to  establish  field  offices  and 
four  for  the  Financial  Management  Divi- 
sion. This  increase  will  provide  UMTA  a 
total  of  313  positions,  five  times  the 
number  It  had  3  years  ago.  The  committee 
expects  proper  auditing,  accounting,  en- 
gineering feasibility  reviews,  and  cost 
analyses  for  all  ongoing  and  future  proj  - 
ects. 

The  committee  cut  $26  million  from 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  university  research,  and  train- 
ing and  recommended  a  total  of  $52  mil- 
lion; $5  million  is  recommended  as 
UMTA's  contribution  to  the  urban  cor- 
ridor demonstration  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  FHWA. 

As  for  liquidation  of  contract  author- 
ization, the  committee  made  no  cut  from 
the  request  of  $150  million.  It  is  recom- 
mending a  limit  on  commitments  in  fiscal 
1972  to  $800  million.  This  Is  $200  million 
more  than  the  fiscal  1971  limitation  and 
$400  million  more  than  the  1971  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  importance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  mass  transit 
can  hardly  be  overemphasized.  The  ex- 
pansion of  city  boundaries  and  the  ex- 
odus to  the  suburbs  over  the  last  decade 
have  created  millions  of  new  ccnnmuters. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  18  million 
persons  ride  the  Nation's  mass  transit 
systems  every  day,  and  that  almost  50 
million  more  drive  to  work  in  automo- 
biles. There  are  now  80  million  cars, 
twice  the  number  that  existed  in  1950, 
clogging  areas  in  and  around  our  cities. 

AU  this  has  created  a  huge  problem. 
I  pointed  out  in  our  hearings  that  traffic 
in  central  Philadelphia  moves  at  12  miles 
per  hour,  the  same  speed  of  horse-drawn 
carriages  100  years  ago.  To  meet  the 
mass  transit  crisis,  it  is  imperative  that 
UMTA  be  given  solid  and  continuing 
support. 

ST.    LAWmZKCX    SXAWAT 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $749,000 
requested  for  the  St.  Liawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  No  new  posi- 
tions were  requested. 

TTTLX  n 

Turning  briefly  to  Utle  n  of  the  bill, 
the  committee  added  $54  million  and  rec- 
ommended $333.6  million  as  follows: 

NATIONAI.   TmANSPOBTATION    SAfTrT    BOASO 

The  committee  cut  $92,000  from  sal- 
aries   and   expenses    for   the   National 


Transportation  Safety  Board  and  rec- 
ommended $7.1  million.  Eight  of  the  re- 
quested 10  new  positions  were  approved. 

CIYIL    AERONAimCg    BOARD 

No  cut  was  made  from  the  $13.4  mil- 
lion request  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Of  the 
16  additional  positions  approved:  10  were 
for  the  rates  and  fares  program,  three  for 
handling  the  increased  number  of  con- 
sumer complaints,  and  three  for  the 
Board's  enforcement  program. 

No  budget  request  for  payment  to  air 
carriers  was  made.  These  payments  re- 
sult from  orders  issued  by  the  CAB  and 
constitute  a  legal  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  no  appropriation  is  provided, 
the  funds  can  be  collected  by  a  suit 
against  the  Government  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  To  preclude  this  possibility,  the 
committee  recommended  $53.6  million 
for  subsidy  payments. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

The  committee  added  $1.7  million  to 
the  budget  request  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  recommended  a  total 
level  of  $30.6  million.  The  committee  be- 
lieved the  effectiveness  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  been  seriously  impaired 
had  it  adopted  the  proposed  budget  cuts. 
The  recommended  increase  will  provide 
an  additional  140  positions. 

PANAMA    CANAL 

The  committee  cut  $132,000  from  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  Ooverrunent  and  recommended  a 
level  of  $50.8  million.  This  appropria- 
tion represents  an  advance  of  funds  that 
is  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  through 
charges  for  services  furnished  or  from 
revenues  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 

Prom  capital  outlay  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  the  committee  cut  $1  mil- 
lion and  recommended  $3.7  million. 
These  funds  will  finance  necessary  im- 
provements in  educational  facilities,  hos- 
pitals, and  clinics,  and  municipal  facili- 
ties. This  appropriation  is  repaid  to  the 
U.8.  Treasury  over  the  life  of  the  capital 
asset  through  depreciation  charges  to 
the  Canal  Zone  Government. 

The  committee  made  no  cut  from  the 
$19.2  million  request  for  limitation  on 
general  and  administrative  expenses  for 
the  Psinama  Canal  Company. 

WASHINGTON    METROPOLITAN    ABXA   TRANSTT 
ADTHORITT 

Finally,  no  cut  was  made  from  the 
$174.3  million  request  for  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority.  This  is 
an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1973. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  op- 
portimity  to  detail  the  committee  bill.  I 
have  certainly  enjoyed  serving  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  and  look  for- 
ward to  continued  association  with  my 
able  colleagues  on  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

&Ir.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  prob- 
lem that  some  of  us  are  having  who  were 
on  the  authorizing  committee  regarding 
the  use  of  the  trust  fimd  as  opposed  to 


the  use  of  operations  fund  is  that  for  this 
year  you  have  for  the  operations  of  the 
FAA  apprtHJriated  $989  million.  However, 
the  bill  provider  on  page  9  for  only  $282 
million  to  come  from  the  general  fund. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  approximately 
$700  million  is  taken  out  of  the  trust 
fund  which  will  drain  this  trust  fund  by 
the  end  of  the  year  to  zero. 

Now  it  was  the  intent,  I  believe  of  the 
House,  when  it  passed  the  E:xpanded  Air- 
ways Facilities  Act  that  there  be  set  aside 
each  year  for  construction  no  less  than 
$250  million  for  facilities  and  equipment 
and  $280  million  for  grants  in  aid  to  air- 
ports. Now  some  of  us  will  have  an 
amendment  to  present  later  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  and  I  want  to  emphasize 
we  are  not  in  £iny  way  tampering  with 
the  figures  for  appropriations  made  by 
the  committee — in  other  words,  the  same 
amounts  would  be  appropriated  and  the 
same  amount  would  be  spent. 

But  instead  of  taking  all  the  approxi- 
mately $700  million  from  the  trust  fund, 
which  w£is  to  be  used  for  construction 
and  using  it  for  FAA  operations,  we  are 
recommending  that  a  portion  remain  in 
the  trust  fund  for.  as  the  point  is  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO).  this  was  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  at  these  air- 
ports. This  was  to  construct  the  ILS  sys- 
tem and  other  safety  features.  The  point 
was  very  well  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  that  we  set  this  money 
aside  through  liser  taxes,  not  to  be  used 
to  replace  the  general  appropriations  for 
the  general  operations  of  the  FAA,  but 
to  leave  the  FAA  where  it  had  been  with 
its  regular  operating  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

This  trust  fund  was  set  aside  in  order 
to  contruct  the  facilities  we  need  to  keep 
people  from  being  killed  around  the 
United  States. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Is  it  not  true  that,  rather  than 
adding  $293  million  from  the  general 
fund  by  this  bill,  what  you  really  have 
done  is  that  you  have,  instead  of  appro- 
priating some  $900  million  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  you  have  appropriated  only 
$282  million,  and  you  are  taking  the  re- 
mainder of  approximately  $700  million 
from  the  trust  fimd? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course,  that  is  abso- 
lutely right,  and  who  is  going  to  argue? 
Where  does  that  money  go?  A  good  por- 
tion of  that  money  goes  for  air  con- 
trollers and  for  the  other  operating  ex- 
penses that  are  involved,  including  op- 
eration of  traffic  control  systems.  Instal- 
lation of  material  services,  msuntenance 
of  traffic  control  systems,  administration 
of  flight  standards,  administration  ol 
medical  standards — where  Is  this  money 
going  to  come  from?  That  is  the  whole 
idea. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  finish  and  then 
we  will  return  to  your  Inquiry.  We  have 
got  to  take  that  money  from  the  trust 
fund,  and  that  was  the  intent  of  the  law. 
The  law  is  very  specific  and  clear.  It  says 
that  this  trust  fund  money  should  be 
used  for  air  traffic  control,  air  naviga- 
tion, communication,  or  supporting  as- 
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sistance  for  the  airway  system.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  here.  What  we 
also  are  doing  is  making  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coimtry  who  do  not  use  the  air- 
ways— which  is  about  what?  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  people  do  not  use  the  air- 
ways— we  are  making  them  subsidize  the 
people  who  use  the  airways  to  the  tune 
of  $282  million.  And  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  general  tax- 
payers, who  are  carrying  too  heavy  a 
burden  right  now,  subsidize  this  area 
even  further. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  us  take  that  last 
point  first.  Yes.  we  do  want  to  maJte  the 
general  taxpayer  pay  for  the  expense  of 
having  a  good  air  traffic  system  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  have  earmark  taxa- 
tion principles  in  this  Nation.  People  pay 
their  taxes  to  support  public  schools, 
whether  or  not  they  have  children  who  go 
to  these  schools.  People  pay  their  taxes  to 
pay  subsidies  to  farmers  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  well  knows, 
whether  or  not  they  are  involved  in  agri- 
culture. People  pay  taxes  in  this  Nation 
to  subsidize  a  merchant  marine,  whether 
or  not  they  are  involved  in  it.  People  pay 
taxes  to  support  people  on  welfare 
whether  the  taxpayer  is  Involved  in  any 
way  with  it  or  not.  So  that  argimient 
leaves  me  cold. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  tax  on  welfare  recipients.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  taxing  the  pay- 
ments on  welfare  assistance. 

The  second  untenable  argiunent  is  in 
relation  to  sending  children  to  school. 
Children  have  to  go  to  school  and  have 
to  be  educated,  but  people  do  not  have  to 
fly  in  an  airplane.  They  can  drive  an 
automobile  or  take  a  train.  We  have  a 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  the  people  who 
drive  automobiles  support  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  We  build  roads  with  that 
money. 

If  the  taxpayers  only  knew,  we  previ- 
ously used  Trust  Fund  moneys  to  provide 
air  guards  to  prevent  airline  hijackings. 
But  this  year  the  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall).  and  myself  has 
removed  that  item  from  the  Trust  Fund 
and  financed  that  activity  with  general 
revenues.  As  a  result,  the  general  tax- 
payer is  now  paying  for  air  guards  to  pro- 
vide safety  for  the  airline-flying  public. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  every  case  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  the  people  who' 
are  beneflciaries  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  service  for  which  they  are 
being  subsidized,  and  is  it  not  equally 
true  that  there  is  probably  no  class  of 
people  in  this  country  so  affluent  and  so 
well  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  serving 
them  as  thoee  people  who  ride  on  the 
airplanes? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washing[ton. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  and  the  reason  for  general  fund 
support  is  the  fact  that  over  25  percent 
of  the  system  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
military,  and  it  is  carried  in  this  budget. 

A  second  point  is  the  danger  which  is 
caused  by  flying  in  and  out  of  cities.  The 
Air  Traffic  Control  System  is  used  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  public  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  airways. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  we 
should  perhaps  arrive  at  a  compromise 
figure  on  this  but,  if  we  clean  out  this 
fund  entirely,  we  will  be  left  in  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  city  of  New  York,  for 
instance,  with  no  funds  available  in  fu- 
ture years  to  try  to  correct  those  airport 
deficiencies  and  make  them  safer. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  can  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman,  but  no  one  is  trying  to  clean 
out  the  fund.  Next  year  this  money  will 
be  coming  in  again. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  correctly,  that  the  cost  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  Air  Traf- 
fic System  is  paid  out  of  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  is  proposed 
here. 

The  Air  Traffic  Control  System  is  ap- 
portioned between  the  general  aviation, 
military,  and  commercial  traffic.  That 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  FAA  puts  in 
its  application  for  funding  of  the  total 
system.  Therefore,  we  do  not  believe  that 
user  fees  should  be  charged  for  the  total 
cost. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amoimt  of  money 
expended  for  civil  aviation,  for  the  air 
navigation  system,  and  for  the  air  traffic 
control  system  is  taken  out  of  the  trust 
fund.  There  is  a  separate  account  for 
the  regulatory  fimctions  of  the  FAA. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  military  operations, 
however,  are  included  in  the  general  fig- 
ure of  $989  million  for  FAA  operations 
within  the  FAA.  Separate  accounts  may 
be  kept,  but  it  is  all  in  their  general  op- 
erations figure,  and  if  we  take  all  the 
money  for  operations,  out  of  the  trust 
fund  then  we  are  in  the  position  of 
spending  user  tax  fund  for  the  allocated 
military  costs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  although  I 
think  there  is  a  controversy  here,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and  a 
great  number  of  members  in  the  author- 
izing committee  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  we  or  the  FAA  is  taking  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  out  of  the 
budget  to  pay  for  operations. 

As  I  recall  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
passed,  which  is  now  Public  Law  91-258, 
there  was  discussion  with  respect  to  what 
would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Airport  Air- 
ways Trust  Fund,  and  there  were  some 
priorities.  However.  I  think  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  System 
should  be  funded  out  of  the  trust  fund, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Conn) 


said.  The  budget  includes  a  half  billion 
dollars  just  for  air  traffic  control,  that  is 
the  people  who  actually  run  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  System. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  who 
use  the  airways,  or  whether  or  not  it 
ought  to  be  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation.  There  are  some  people 
who  say  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  all  the 
taxpayers.  In  my  judgment,  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  I  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  my  colleague  and  the  position 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  position 
of  a  great  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
knows,  this  was  a  separate  bill.  ITie  user 
tax  hearings  were  develc^jed  by  the  Com- 
mittee OQ  Ways  and  Means.  And  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  suid  Foreign 
Commerce  was  involved  in  that  part  of 
the  bill  having  to  do  with  establishing 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  airports, 
and  facilities,  and  equipment,  and  other 
things.  So  there  was  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  two  committees  and 
among  the  members  of  the  committees 
with  respect  to  what  the  user  taxes  would 
pay  for. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  now 
deciding  that  it  ought  to  bring  a  new  bill 
to  the  floor  and  precisely  delineate  where 
those  costs  ought  to  be  allocated,  and  let 
the  Congress  work  its  will.  But  I  do  not 
beUeve  we  ought  to  do  it  in  this  bill.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  wait  until  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
the  legislative  committee,  brings  a  bill  to 
the  floor.  Then  we  can  debate  It  and  de- 
termine precisely  what  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  whole 
Congress  is  with  respect  to  what  should 
be  charged  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  briefly,  in  reply 
I  would  state  that  the  problem  we  have 
here  is  one  of  already  established  legis- 
lative priorities. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  we 
should  delineate  suid  correct  the  author- 
izing legislation  so  there  Is  no  contro- 
versy. But  it  was  clearly  stated  In  the 
debate  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  bill 
that  facilities  and  equiianent,  in  the 
amount  of  $280  million,  and  that  airway 
construction — in  other  words,  grants-in- 
aid— to  the  extent  of  $230  million  would 
be  covered.  In  other  words,  these  amounts 
were  authorized,  and  then  if  there  were 
something  left  over  in  the  trust  fund  this 
could  go  into  operations,  under  the  op- 
eraUon  of  title  n. 

The  amendment  we  will  be  dlacuaBing 
will  be  simply  to  protect  the  established 
priorities  that  were  Intended  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

It  is  not  that  any  more  money  will  be 
spent  In  other  words,  we  are  not  chang- 
ing the  spending  of  $107  mlUion,  as  is  set 
fortii  in  the  bill,  on  grants-in-aid.  The 
money  above  the  $107,000,000  would  re- 
main in  the  trust  fund  until  next  year. 
If  we  do  not  act  we  wlU  find  that  It  Is 
gone  and  the  authorizing  committee  will 
have  nothing  to  operate  on  next  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
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Kaatleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man la  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund  will 
probably  be  exhausted  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
I  believe  there  would  be  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion In  there.  This  money  is  being  ex- 
pended imder  this  bill. 

I  do  not  have  any  problem  in  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  money  left  in  the 
airport  and  ainray  trust  fund.  More 
money  will  be  generated  by  user  charges 
next  year. 

If  there  is  a  necessity  and  a  requlre- 
msaaX  for  additional  appropriations  for 
facilities  and  eqtilpment  and  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  airports,  the  Appropriation 
Committee,  I  believe,  will  provide  these 
funds. 

In  this  bill  alone  we  are  appropriating 
$107  million  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
airport  programs.  In  addition,  they  have 
almost  $200  million  which  has  been 
appropriated  but  is  unexpended.  So,  I 
have  no  fear  that  there  will  not  be  any 
money  left,  so  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  priorities  established 
under  the  substantive  legislation  for 
grants-in-aid  to  airports  and  for  facil- 
ities Euid  equipment. 

If  there  is  no  money  in  the  trust  fund, 
the  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
and  the  Congress  would  have  an  obliga- 
tion. I  believe,  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  go  ahead  on  the  same  timetable 
aind  on  the  same  basis  that  the  au- 
thorizing committee  desires  we  go  ahead. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  It  will  be  brief, 
because  most  of  the  answers  to  my  ques- 
tions have  been  developed  in  the  colloquy 
which  has  occurred. 

I  do  believe  the  authorizing  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
also  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
have  to  address  this  question,  and 
quickly,  because  the  people  who  are 
utilizing  the  airport  and  airway  facilities 
of  this  country  with  the  airport  and 
airway  tnist  fund  to  finance  those 
facilities,  do  not  feel  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  Appropriations  Committee  members 
are  aware  of  this,  as  evidenced  by  the 
comments  here  today. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  has  consumed  36  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  2  points. 

The  nrst  relates  to  the  subject  which 
was  the  center  of  controversy  at  the  time 
the  House  debated  the  termination  costs 
of  the  SST  some  months  ago.  to  which 
reference  was  made  by  my  good  friend 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McPall). 

It  relates  to  the  question  of  the  return 
of  the  funds  contributed  by  the  airlines 
to  the  Boeing  Co.  pursuant  to  contracts 
the  airlines  had  with  that  compcuiy  The 
sum  involved  is  $58.5  million.  I  propose 
when  the  committee  returns  to  the  House 


to  place  in  the  Rxcord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  actual  contracts  between  the 
airlines  and  the  Boeing  Co.  under  which 
the  $58.5  million  was  made  available  for 
the  construction  of  phase  3  of  the  SST. 

I  want  at  this  time  only  to  read  para- 
gr^h  3  of  those  contracts,  whicdi  reads 
as  follows: 

3.  Neither  Boeing  nor  the  n.S.  GoTeminent 
ahJiU  b»ve  any  obligation  pursuant  to  this 
Agr«ement  to: 

(a)  complete  the  deelgn,  development, 
faibrlcatlon.  or  test  of  any  SST  prototype 
aircraft; 

(b)  manufacture.  seU.  or  offer  to  sell  any 
SST  alivraft;  or 

(c)  relum  or  refund,  under  any  clrcum- 
stanoes  whateoever.  any  money  contributed 
pursuant  to  this  AgreemMit. 

This  is  a  very  specific  provlaloo,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  will  want  to  consider  it  in 
coming  to  their  decision  on  r^Miyment 
of  the  money. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  discuss, 
Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  the  matter 
raised  by  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  OiAixo) .  £:arlier  in  the  debate 
he  raised  the  question  as  to  why  there 
were  not  additional  installations  of  ILS. 

I  went  Into  the  question  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  my  interrogation  appears  on 
page  494  of  part  n  of  our  hearings.  I 
asked  the  question  there  of  Mr.  Shaffer, 
the  Administrator  of  PAA: 

Why  Is  it  that  you  have  not  requested 
funds  for  additional  ILS  systems  for  fiscal 
year  1973? 

And  Mr.  Shaffer  replied: 

Basically  because  we  have  156  on  order  In 
the  pipeline  for  138  different  Installations. 
This  wUl  essentially  saturate  our  ability  to 
do  the  installation  and  checkout  job  over 
the  calendar  period  that  this  budget  covers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  Impression  upon  re- 
ceiving that  answer — and  I  think  it  was 
the  committee's  Impression,  also — was 
that  there  were  to  be  installed  during 
this  fiscal  year  the  158  ILS  systems  that 
were  on  order.  I  repeat  the  word  "in- 
stalled." I  find  upon  calling  the  FAA  a 
few  moments  ago  that  there  are  sched- 
uled for  installation  during  fiscal  year 
1972  only  58  ILS  systems.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  and 
1972  there  wUl  be  completed  a  total  of 
86.  I  consider  this  a  very  shocking  reve- 
lation, Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  desig- 
nate the  reply  during  the  hearing  as  de- 
ceptive, but  certainly,  it  did  not  give  the 
complete  information  to  the  committee. 
We  of  the  committee  appropriated  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  installation  of  the 
full  number  of  158.  That  money  has  been 
made  available  to  the  FAA.  The  fact  that 
only  58  are  scheduled  for  installation 
during  fiscal  year  1972  means  to  me 
that  too  many  airports  in  the  country 
will  still  have  a  most  imfortunate  gap 
in  the  equipment  which  will  make  those 
airports  safer  for  passenger  flight.  It  is 
an  unacceptable  situation  to  have  so  few 
systems  installed  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  my 
good  friend  (Mr.  Oiaimo)  for  raising  this 
point.  I  certainly  Intend  to  explore  it 
thoroughly  when  the  PAA  appears  be- 
fore the  committee  again. 

The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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This  agreement,  entered  into  as  of  the  1st 
day  of  May.  1967.  between  Thtt  Boeing  Com- 
pany,  a    Delaware   corporation    (hereinafter 

called     Boeing),     and      .      a 

corporation       (hereinafter 

called  the  Airline). 

wmnssTTR; 

Whereas,  the  Airline  and  the  United  States 
Oovemment  represented  by  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  (FAA)  have  entered 
Into  a  United  States  Supersonic  Tranaport 
Delivery  Position  Agreement  (Delivery  Posi- 
tion Agreement)  pursuant  to  which  the  Air- 
line has  reserved (  )  com- 
mercial supersonic  transport  (SST)  produc- 
tion aircraft  delivery  poeltlons;  and 

Whereas,  Boeing  and  the  United  States 
Government  have  entered  or  may  enter  into 
a  research  and  development  agreement  (the 
Phase  m  Contract)  pursuant  to  which  Boe- 
ing will  design,  develop,  fabricate  and  test 
two  SST  prototype  aircraft  and  perform  other 
SST  research  and  development  work,  and 
Boeing  and  the  United  States  Government 
will  each  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  thereof; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Airline  has  an  interest  In 
having  such  SST  research  and  development 
work  performed;  and 

Whereas,  a  contribution  by  the  Airline  to- 
wards the  cost  of  performing  such  SST  re- 
search and  development  work  would  benefit 
all  parties  concerned. 

Now,  therefore,  the  parties  agree  as  follows : 

1.  The  Airline  agrees  to  pay  to  Boeing  In 
1968  (a)  on  or  before  January  13,  1968,  the 
sum  of  US.  • (tfiOO.OOO  per  SST  air- 
craft delivery  position  reaerved  with  the 
PAA)   and  (b)   on  or  before  March  31,  1968. 

the  further  sum  of  VS.  • (»600.000 

per  SST  aircraft  delivery  [xwltlon  reserved 
with  the  FAA) .  as  a  contribution  to  the  costs 
incurred  and  to  be  incurred  by  Boeing  in 
performing  such  SST  research  and  develop- 
ment work. 

3.  Boeing  agrees  to  use  the  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  Airline  hereunder,  and  by  other 
airlines  signing  agreement  substantially 
identical  to  this  Agreement  (Group  1  Con- 
tributors), solely  for  the  performance  of  the 
Phase  m  Contract  and  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
Government's  obligations  under  said  Con- 
tract by  the  amount  of  such  contributions. 

3.  Neither  Boeing  nor  the  U.S.  Government 
shall  have  any  obligation  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  to: 

(a)  complete  the  design,  development,  fab- 
rtcatlon  or  test  of  any  SST  prototype  air- 
craft; 

(b)  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  any 
SST  aircraft;   or 

(c)  return  or  refund,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever,  any  money  contributed 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

However,  In  the  event  that  Boeing  does 
undertake  to  manufacture  and  sell  any  SST 
aircraft  and.  as  a  result,  Boeing  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  pay  royalties  to  the  United  States 
Government  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Ex- 
hibit O  to  the  Phase  III  Contract  (Including 
any  amendment  thereto  or  other  agreement 
between  Boeing  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment which  supersedes  such  Exhibit  G). 
Boeing  shall  pay  to  the  Airline,  and  other 
Group  1  Contributors  pro  rata,  based  upon 
the  amount  contributed  by  each,  the  first 
royalties  payable  under  Exhibit  G,  up  to  a 
mammum  of  »1 ,600 ,000  or  each  •1.000,000  con- 
tributed by  the  Airline.  Boeing  and  the 
United  States  Government  shall  have  the 
right  to  amend  or  waive  any  provisions  of 
Exhibit  G  without  the  OMisent  of  the  Airline; 
provided  that  no  change  shall  be  made  In  the 
obligation  of  Boeing  to  pay  to  the  Group  1 
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Contributors  the  first  royalties  payable  un-      (hereinafter  called  Boeing),  and  the  consent  of  the  Airline,  provided  that  no 

der  Exhibit  G,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1,500,-      .  a  corporation   (herein-  change  shall  be  made  in  the  obligation  of 

000  tor  each  $1,000,000  contributed,  without  after  called  the  Airline) .  Boeing  to  the  Airline  under  the  two  preced- 
the  written  consent  of  all   of  the  Group   1  wn-NEssriH-  "^8  sentences. 

Contributors.  4.  If   Boeing   undertakes   to   manufacture 

4.  Termination  of  the  Phase  III  Contract  Whereas.  Boeing  and  the  United  States  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  commercial  airlines  any  SST 
by  the  United  States  (government  prior  to  Government  represented  by  the  Federal  Avla-  production  aircraft.  Boeing  will   reserve  for 

the  date   on   which   any   payment   provided  tlon  Administration  (FAA)  have  entered  into      the  Airline  the  following (    ) 

for  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Agreement  Is  re-  *  research  and  development  agreement   (the      delivery  positions: Said  num- 

celved  by  Boeing  or  prior  to  the  date  on  which  Phase  III  Contract  i   pursuant  to  which  Boe-  j^g^g^j  positions  may.  at  Boeing's  cation,  be 

such  payment  is  due  under  said  paragraph.  "^^  will  design,  develop,   fabricate  and  test  rescheduled     to    earlier    available    positions 

whichever  date  first  occurs,  shall  relieve  the  two  commercial  supersonic  transport  (SST i  ^^^^j.     ^^     signing     the     definite     purchase 

Airline  of  its  obligation  to  make  such  pay-  prototype   aircraft   and    perform   other   SST  agreement   provided   for   In   paragr^h    5   of 

ment.    However,    termination   of    the   Phase  research  and  development  work;   and  ^^^^  Agreement  Said  numbered  positions  are 

III  Contract  by  the  United  States  Govern-  Whereas,   the   cost    of   such    SST  research  j^j.    aircraft    purchased    In    essentially    the 

ment  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  any  such  *"<*  development  work  will  be  borne  by  Boe-  standard    configuration.   Including   standard 

payment  is  received  by  Boeing  or  the  date  '"»•   ^^^  "  S.   Government  and   the  airlines  options    The  position  of  any  aircraft  incor- 

on  which  any  such  payment  is  due,  which-  ^"*^    "^^''^   contrlbuUons   towards    the   cost  porating  customer  requested  deviations  from 

ever  date  first  occurs,  shall  not  obligate  Boe-  ^^  ^^'^'^  S3T  research  and  development  work  ^j,g  standard  configuration  will  be  subject  to 

ing  or  the  U.S.  Government  to  refund  such  pursuant  to  agreements  with  Boeing;  and  adjustment.  If  Boeing  determines  such  devla- 

payment  nor  relieve  the  Airline  of  its  obliga-  Whereas,  the  Airline  desires  to  reserve  one  ^^^^  would   delay  delivery,   and  subsequent 

lion  to  make  such  payment.  °^  "lo'e  deUvery  positions  for  SST  production  positions     will     be     subject     to     accelera- 

5.  Boeing  agrees  that,  if  Boeing  under-  *''!^''*^''  ,  tlon.  Any  such  adjustment  or  acceler- 
takes  to  manufacture  and  sell  any  SST  pro-  Now,  therefore,  the  parties  agree  as  follows:  g^^^^^  ^j,,  ^e  made  or  provided  for  in  the 
ductlon  aircraft.  Boeing  will  offer  to  the  Air-  1  ^'^e  Airline  agrees  to  pay  to  Boeing  (a)  definitive  purchase  agreement.  Prior  to  slgn- 
Une  a  definitive  purchase  agreement  cover-  ''^ •  ""^  ^  before the  sum  jj^g  ^^e  definitive  purchase  agreement,  Boe- 
ing the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  SST  produc-      °^  ^S-  •- ($375,000  per  SST  aircraft  t^g  ^^j^y  ^^  j^g  option,  convert  said  ntxmbered 

tlon  aircraft  represented  by  the  delivery  posl-  delivery  position  reseri-ed  pursuant  to  this  positions  to  a  schedule  provided  for  dellverv 

tlons  reserved  by  the  Airline  under  its  De-      Agreement)  and  (b)  in  _ ..on  or  before  during    or    before    specified    months.    Such 

livery   Position  Agreement.   However,  if  the      •  ''■1^*  further  sum  of  U.S.  $ monthly  schedule  shall   be  consistent   with 

Airline  and  Boeing  do  not  sign  a  mutually  ($375,000  per  SST  aircraft  delivery  position  ,^^6    sequence    of    such    numbered    positions 

satisfactory    definitive    purchase    agreement  reserved  pursuant  to  this  Agreement)  for  the  and  be  based  on  the  applicable  production 

for  the  sale  by  Boeing  to  the  Airline  of  such  purpose   of   reserving   delivery   positions   for  rate  then  In  effect.  Such  conversion  shall  re- 

SST    production    aircraft    within    six     (6)  SST  production  aircraft  and  as  a  contrlbu-  lease  Boeing  from  any  obligation  under  this 

months    after    the    date    Boeing    first    sub-  t.lon   to   the   costs    incurred   and    to   be   In-  Agreement  with  respect  to  the  sequence  of 

mits    a    draft    of    such    agreement    to    the  curred   by  Boeing  in  performing   such   SST  delivery  of  the  aircraft  to  be  covered  by  such 

Airline,  the  Airline  shall   lose  all   rights  to  research  and  development  work.  purchase  agreement. 

such  delivery  positions.  Such  loss,  however,  2.  Boeing  agrees  to  use  the  funds  contrlb-  5.  if   Boeing    undertakes   to    manufacture 

shall   not  affect  the  rights  and  obligations  uted    by    the    Airline    hereunder,    and    by  and  sell  to  the  commercial  airlines  any  SST 

of  the  Airline  and  Boeing  under  paragraphs  other  airlines  signing  agreements  substantl-  production  aircraft.  Boeing  wUl  offer  to  the 

1  through  4  of  this  Agreement.  To  the  extent  ally  identical  to  this  Agreement  (Group  2  Airline  a  definitive  purchase  agreement 
the  matter  is  subject  to  Boeing's  determlna-  Contributors),  solely  for  the  performance  of  covering  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  SST 
tlon,  Boeing  does  not  Intend  to  require  pay-  the  Phase  III  Contract  and  to  reduce  the  production  aircraft  represented  by  the  de- 
ments in  advance  of  delivery  of  such  SST  U.S.  Government's  obligations  under  said  livery  positions  reserved  in  paragraph  4  above. 
production  aircraft  in  excess  of  fifty  percent  Contract  by  the  amount  of  such  contrl-  Definitive  purchase  agreements  under  which 
(50^^)  of  the  aggregate  purchase  price  of  butlons  the  delivery  schedule  is  in  the  form  of  num- 
all  such  aircraft,  payable  in  installments  to  3.  Neither  Boeing  nor  the  U.S.  Oovemment  bered  delivery  positions,  wUl  contain  suitable 
be  scheduled  equitably  over  the  period  be-  shall  have  any  obligation  to:  provisions  for  adjustment  of  delivery  posl- 
tween  the  signing  of  the  definitive  purchase  (a)  complete  the  design,  development,  fab-  tlons  to  prevent  an  unforeseen  delay  In  de- 
agreement  and  six  (6)  months  prior  to  de-  rlcatlon  or  test  of  any  SST  prototype  aircraft;  livery  of  any  aircraft  from  delaying  delivery 
livery  of  the  first  such  aircraft,  based  on  air-  (b)  manufacture,  sell,  or  offer  to  sell  any  of  subsequent  aircraft.  If  the  Airline  and 
craft  lead  time,  Boeings  Investment  In  the  SST  aircraft;  or  Boeing  do  not  sign  a  mutually  satisfactory 
program  and  anticipated  expenditure  curves  (c)    return  or  refund,  under  any  clrcum-  definitive  purchase  agreement  for  the  sale  by 

6.  This  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  terml-  stances  whatsoever,  any  money  contributed  Boeing  to  the  Airline  of  the  SST  production 
nated  on  December  31,  1967.  and  of  no  force  pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  aircraft  relating  to  any  such  reserved  de- 
and  effect  whatsoever  after  that  date  unless.  However.  In  the  event  that  Boeing  does  livery  position  within  six  (8)  months  after 
after  April  7,  1967  and  prior  to  January  1.  not  undertake  to  manufacture  and  sell  any  the  date  Boeing  first  submits  a  draft  of  such 
1888:  SST  aircraft  and,  as  a  result,  Boeing  becomes  agreement  to  the  Airline,  the  Airline  shall 

(a)  The  United  States  Government  exe-  obligated  to  pay  royalties  to  the  U.S.  Gov-  lose  all  rights  to  such  delivery  position.  To 
cutes  the  Phase  HI  Contract,  and  emment  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  Exhibit  G  the  extent  the  matter  Is  subject  to  Boeing's 

(b)  Congress  appropriates  funds  towards  to  the  Phase  III  Contract  (Including  any  determination,  Boeing  does  not  Intend  to 
the  financing  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  amendment  thereto  or  other  agreement  be-  require  additional  payments  in  advance  of  de- 
costs  of  the  Phase  in  Contract  work.  tween  Boeing  and  the  U.S.  Oovemment  which  livery   of   such   SST   production   aircraft   In 

7.  This  Agreement  supersedes  and  replaces  supersedes  such  Eihdblt  O) .  Boeing  shall  pay  excess  of  fifty  percent  (50  percent  of  the  ag- 
Research     and    Development     Participation  to  the  Airline,  and  other  Group  2  Contrlbu-  gregate  purchase  price  of  all  such  aircraft. 

Agreement  No. between  Boeing  and  the  tors,  on  a  first  in-firart  out  basis  (based  on  the  payable    in    installments    to    be    scheduled 

Airline,  entered  into  as  of  March  8,  1967,  and  time  of  receipt  by  Boeing  of  the  executed  copy  equitably  over  the  period  between  the  sign- 
all  understandings,  commitments,  conditions  of  the  AlrlUie  Position  Reservation  and  Otm-  ing  of  the  defirUtive  purchase  agreement  and 
and  amendments  relating  thereto  except  the  trlbution  Agreement),  the  first  royalties  six  (6)  months  prior  to  delivery  of  the  first 
Delivery  Position  Agreement.  payable    under    such    Exhibit    G,    following  such   aircraft,   based  on  aircraft  lead   time, 

8.  This  Agreement  shall  have  no  force  or  satisfaction  of  all  of  Boeing's  obligations  to  Boeing's  Investment  in  the  program  and  an- 
effect  whatsoever  unless,  on  or  before  May  B,  make  payments  from  such  royalties  to  the  ticipated  expenditure  curves. 

1967.  two  copies  hereof,  executed  on  behalf  Group    1    Contributors    pursuant    to    their  6.  Tennlnatlon  of  the  Phase  in  Contract 

of  the  Airline,  are  received  by  Boeing.  agreements  with  Boeing.  by  the  U.S.  Government  prior  to  the  date  on 

- Such  royalty  payments  to  the  Airline  shall  which   any  payment  provided  for  in   para- 

By not  exceed  one  hundred  percent   (100%)   of  graph   1    of   this   Agreement   is  received   by 

Its the  amount  contributed  by  the  Airline  for  Boeing  or  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 

Witness. each   delivery   position   reserved   under   this  payment  is  due  under  said  paragraph,  which - 

The  Boeing  Company.  Agreement;  provided,  however,  such  royalty  ever  date  first  occurs,  shall  relieve  the  Air- 
By  — payments   to  the   Airline   shall    not   exceed  line  of  Its  obligation  to  make  such  payment. 

Its seventy-three  and  one-third  percent  (73Vi%)  However.  teraUnatlon  of  the  Phase  in  Con- 
witness of  the  amount  contributed   by  the  Airline  tract  by  the  UB.  Government  on  or  after  the 

for  any  delivery  position  reserved  under  this  date  on  which  any  such  payment  Is  received 

IForm  2  dated  6/1/671  Agreement  in  the  event  the  Airline  does  not  by  Boeing  or  the  date  on  which  any  such 

^                                                          '  enter  into  a  definitive  purchase  agreement  payment  Is  due.  whichever  date  first  occurs. 

UROop  2   AIW.1NE  PosmoN  RrsravATioN  ai«>  with  Boeing  for  the  sale  by  Boeing  to  the  shall  not  obligate  Boemg  or  the  U.S.  Govem- 

CONTBiBimoN    AGREXMEirr    BtrrwTXK    THE  AU-llne  of  the  aircraft  relating  to  such  de-  ment  to  refund  such  payment. 

uociNG     CoMPAWT     AND     ,  Hvery  position  within  six   (6)   months  after  7.  ThU  Agreement  shall  not  be  deemed  to 

AGREEMENT  No.  Boelug  flrst  submlts  a  draft  of  such  agree-  be  an  option  or  contract  to  purchase  or  sell 

Tills  agreement,   entered   into  as  of  the  ment  to  the  Airline.  Boeing  and  the  U.S.  any  aircraft. 

day  of  .  19 .  between  TTie  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  amend  8.  The   Airline  shall   not  sell,  assign,  or 

Boeing    Company,    a    Delaware    corporation  or  waive  any  provision  of  Exhibit  G  without  transfer  any  of  Its  rights  under  this  Agree- 
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ment,  except  as  a  result  of  merger  with,  or 
acqulaltlon  of  Its  assets  Xrj  another  Company. 
9  If  for  any  reason  Boeing  does  not  manu- 
facture and  sell  the  SST  aircraft  to  any 
commercial  airline,  this  Agreement  shall  be 
deemed  terminated  and  Boeing  shall  retain 
all  amounts  paid  hereunder. 

10.  This  Agreement  shall  be  deemed  termi- 
nated on  December  31,  1967.  and  of  no  force 
and  effect  whataoeyer  after  that  date  unleas. 
after  April  7,  1967  and  prior  to  January  1. 
1968.  Congress  appropriates  funds  towards 
the  financing  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
costs  of  the  Phase  III  Contract  work. 

11.  This  Agreement  shall  b*ve  no  force  or 

effect  whatsoever  unless,  on  or  before 

two  copies  hereof  executed  on  behalf 

of  the  Airline,  and  the  payment  required  by 
p&ragraph  1  hereof  are  received  by  Boeing. 


By-- ._ 

Its 

witness 

The  Boeing  Company. 

By - 

lu 

witness  -. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see 'Mr.  KtmcxwDALi,). 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Ml.  Chairman, 
when  the  sjokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  came  before  the 
subcommittee,  to  discuss  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  recently  been  passed  out 
from  the  Avlatlm  and  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  started 
talking  to  our  committee  about  what  the 
intent  of  Congress  was  and  what  the  in- 
tent of  our  committee  was  in  drawing 
up  the  details  of  the  airport  and  air- 
ways trust  fund. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  did  not  take 
the  chairman  on  that  day  many  mo- 
ments to  make  clear  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  told  what  the  intoit 
of  our  committee  was,  that  he  was  very 
well  aware  of  what  the  Intent  of  our 
committee  was  since  he  was  sitting  In 
on  all  of  the  markup  of  the  airport  and 
airways  trust  fund  leglslatlOTi. 

Granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  PAA 
and  the  DOT  have  used— I  will  use  the 
term  "diverted"— airport  and  airway 
trust  funds  Into  general  administration 
In  a  perfectly  legal  way,  because  there 
were  loopholes  in  the  law  that  allowed 
this  to  be  done  legally. 

Howevw  when  those  of  us  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  authorizes  a  taxation 
on  gasoline  for  general  aviation,  a  ticket 
tax  for  the  riding  public,  the  licensing 
fee  that  every  owner  of  the  very  smallest 
aircraft  up  to  the  largest  in  this  coun- 
try has  to  pay.  we  did  this,  of  course, 
under  the  gun  of  a  great  many  people. 
Almost  all  of  us  who  were  directly  re- 
sponsible in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  committed 
ourselves  to  the  taxpaylng  public  that 
these  funds  would  be  used  primarily  in 
three  areas. 

First,  they  would  be  used  for  safety 
that  is,  faclUtles  including  the  airways 
safety  devices  such  as  the  n^  systems 
that  you  heard  the  genUeman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  OuiMo)  and  the  gentle- 


man fn»n  Chicago  (Mr.  Yates)  mention 
earlier.  Also,  surveillance  radar  in  the 
vicinity  of  airports  and  cxi  the  airways. 
This  is  c»ie  of  the  areas  in  the  gmeral 
safety  area. 

Second,  is  the  construction  area.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  matching  funds  with 
local  governments  and  a  great  deal  of 
this  money  has  to  do  with  safeiy  also. 
I  think  the  gentleman  who  Just  discussed 
this  point  will  remember  that  the  length 
of  runways  Is  something  that  must  be 
increased  before  an  ILS  system  can  be 
installed. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  area  is 
research  and  development.  Now,  after 
this  first  year  of  operation,  obviously, 
there  was  no  way  that  all  of  the  money 
that  came  into  the  trust  fund  could  be 
properly  used.  But  those  of  ik — most 
of  us  at  least  on  the  Committee  mi  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  I  think 
a  great  many  of  the  other  Members  on 
this  floor,  feel  like  that  there  must  be 
some  assurance  given  to  the  taxpaylng 
public,  to  the  people  who  are  paying  ap- 
proximately $750  mUlion  of  taxes  into 
this  trust  fimd.  that  at  least  the  amount 
of  money  required  by  the  legislation  be 
spent  for  those  designated  purposes:  and 
obviously  this  has  not  been  done. 

I  think  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  have  legislation  coming  out  of 
our  committee  which  will  further  desig- 
nate what  this  money  can  be  spent  for. 
But,  I  shall  later  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  require  that  tills  year,  this 
fiscal  year  coming  up,  fiscal  1972,  be- 
gin some  accumulation  in  the  airport  and 
airways  trust  fund  for  the  future. 

In  writing  this  legislation  and  rework- 
ing it  In  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation 
and  Transportation  we  projected  over  a 
period  of  10  years  what  the  drain  on  this 
trust  fund  would  be  for  construction  pur- 
poses. We  took  into  conslderatk>n  the 
extensive  drain  that  would  take  place  as 
a  result  of  certain  regional  facilities  like 
the  New  York  Metr(H>olitan  Area  Air- 
port— if  they  ever  decide  which  State  is 
willing  to  take  it — and  some  of  the  other 
regional  airports.  We  knew  that  the 
draw  on  the  trust  fund  In  any  one  year 
as  a  result  of  that  will  be  greater  than 
the  income  for  that  particular  year  can 
tolerate.  So  the  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  at  the  proper  time  will  require  that 
$75  million  be  left  in  the  trust  fund  at 
the  end  of  1972. 

"Riere  will  probably  be  legislation  later 
to  further  define  what  trust  funds  may 
be  used  for. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  discuss  the  point 
that  was  discussed  earlier,  and  that  is 
the  use  of  general  revenue  funds  for  the 
total  budget  of  the  FAA,  and  why  this  is 
Justified  and  necessary. 

On  the  airways  syst«n  of  this  Nation 
the  air  trafBc  controller  handles  the 
military  aircraft  Just  as  he  handles  the 
commercial  aircraft  or  the  private  air- 
craft, and  we  know  that  about  25  percent 
of  all  transactions  In  ttie  airways  are 
military  transactions.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  air  carrier  who 
pays  a  license  on  his  airplane,  and  the 
air  passenger  who  pays  a  ticket  tax,  and 
the  private  aircnkft  user  who  pays  a 
whopping  big  gasoline  tax.  to  carry  the 
military  burden.  "Riat  is  the  reasoi  that 


a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  FAA 
budget  is  designated  to  come  from  gen- 
eral revenue. 

To  everyone  here  who  in  any  way  has 
been  questioned  about  the  Increase  in 
taxes  by  either  the  riding  piiblic,  general 
aviation,  or  commercial  aviation,  I  think 
they  will  recall  if  they  had  many  deep 
discussions  on  this  silbject  they  told, 
particularly  general  aviation,  what  this 
money  was  to  be  used  for. 

Let  me  say  this :  The  amendment  that 
I  am  going  to  offer  is  a  stopgap  measure, 
and  is  not  a  substitute  for  permanent 
legislation.  But  I  do  not  want  to  have  it 
on  my  back  to  try  to  explain  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  jrear  1972  that  less  tiian  half  of 
the  money  that  has  come  into  the  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund  has  been 
spent  for  saiy  of  the  three  designated 
purposes,  less  than  half  of  it,  and  then 
that  at  the  end  of  that  2-year  period  we 
show  a  zero  balance. 

I  am  not  ready  to  face  up  to  that.  I 
think  it  is  time  now  to  make  a  modest 
beginning,  and  to  take  a  realistic  look  at 
this.  I  am  not  saying  at  all  that  the  en- 
tire balance  between  the  expenditures 
for  those  three  priority  purposes  and  the 
total  income  has  to  be  kept  in  the  trust 
fund  balance,  but  I  say  we  must  make  a 
modest  beginning  So  the  amendment 
that  I  shall  offer  at  the  proper  time  will 
offer  that  modest  beginning,  so  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  can  answer  our  tax- 
paying  public  by  saying  we  have  made  a 
beginning,  and  guaranteeing  that  when 
these  big  draws  come  against  the  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund  we  can  handle 
these  needs.  Oh,  sure,  It  Is  very  nice  to 
say  now,  "We  will  increewe  the  appro- 
priation for  whatever  is  necessary  to 
cover  the  obligation."  But,  my  friends, 
how  nice  it  has  been  over  the  last  12 
years  to  be  able  to  turn  to  the  highway 
trust  fund  instead  of  general  fund  ap- 
propriations to  build  our  expressway  sys- 
tem. That  is  what  I  think  most  of  us 
who  have  studied  this  legislation  antic- 
ipate having  in  the  coming  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reference 
was  made  earlier  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  American  people 
use  the  airways  and,  therefore,  they 
should  carry  the  burden  of  the  cost  in- 
volved therein.  I  think  this  Is  a  specious 
argument  and  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  it  for  a  moment. 

I  think  the  mistake  is  that  we  think 
only  in  terms  of  those  people  who  actu- 
ally use  the  airplanes.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  if  not  millions  of 
people,  who  whether  they  fly  or  not  are 
vitally  interested  and  vitally  connected 
with  this  entire  area  of  the  air  travel 
industry.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut 
there  must  be  several  hundred  thousand 
people  who  derive  their  livelihood  from 
the  aircraft  and  aviation  industry. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  gentlemcm's 
State  of  Washington,  in  Seattle,  and  in 
the  surrounding  areas  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  derive  their 
livelihood  from  this.  Suffice  to  say  that 
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the  entire  aircraft  Industry  must  be  one 
of  the  major  contributors  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States  so 
what  haniens  in  this  industry  is  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Certainly — certainly  air  safety  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  Americans.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  have  an  accident  such  as 
we  had  a  month  ago  in  my  hometown  of 
New  Haven  where  29  people  died.  I  wiU 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  one  be- 
comes even  more  concerned  about  this 
question  of  air  safety  after  such  an  air 
crash  than  one  might  have  been  hereto- 
fore, especially  if  one  has  the  suspicion. 
as  I  have,  that  it  was  the  type  of  accident 
which  might  have  been  avoided  and 
which  could  have  been  averted  if  we  had 
proper  equipment  such  as  an  Instrument 
landing  system. 

Part  of  the  dlspirte  here  rises  from  the 
fact  that  the  basic  Aviaitlon  Act  whereby 
the  FAA  and  their  spc^esmen,  as  has 
been  stated  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  whereby  they  claim  the 
legal  right,  and  properly  so,  to  take  from 
the  trust  fund  the  moneys  found  neces- 
sary for  the  total  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviatl(m  Administration,  including 
the  air  traffic  controllers'  salaries  and 
expenses  and  all  other  items  of  expendi- 
ture. 

The  law.  imfortunately,  as  written 
would  allow  them  legally  to  do  this. 
However,  it  has  been  our  contention  and 
argument  that  if  they  would  look  beycxid 
the  law  and  look  into  the  oongressicmal 
intent  which  was  clearly  stated  at  the 
time  that  act  was  passed,  the  purpose 
of  setting  up  the  airways  and  aliTjorts 
users  tax  was  primarily  and  clearly  to 
obtain  funds  to  provide  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment  for  safety  and  for 
airport  construction  and  development. 

My  point  is,  and  my  contention  is.  that 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  as  set  forth 
in  that  law  has  been  avoided  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  FAA  is  using  almost  all  of 
the  trust  fund  moneys  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  its  agency. 

I  believe  that  out  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  some  odd  million  dollars  available 
in  this  budget  to  the  FAA  over  $700  mil- 
lion of  that  money  has  come  from  the 
trust  fund  and  the  result  is  that  the 
trust  fund  is  being  quickly  depleted,  and 
we  will  not  have  funds  for  equipment 
and  for  safety  devices  and  for  the  safety 
equipment  or  the  proper  development  of 
our  airports. 

Now  there  is  an  effort  being  made  by 
the  legislative  committee  to  remedy  this 
law.  There  Is  no  question  about  It.  1 
commend  them  for  it.  The  argument 
is  also  thrown  at  us  that  we  are  a  com- 
mittee on  appropriations  and  that  we 
should  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  func- 
tions of  usurping  the  power  of  a  legis- 
lative committee.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  should 
usurp  the  power  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee— let  the  legislative  committee 
change  the  law. 

But  if  we  as  an  appropriation  commit- 
tee see  what  we  consider  an  inequity 
being  performed  or  a  wrong  being  per- 
formed, where  this  trust  fund  is  literally 
being  bled  dry  to  run  the  everyday  op- 
eraUons  of  the  FAA,  I  think  we  can  and 
I  think  we  should  do  something  to  limit 


the  amount  of  the  trust  fund  moneys 
which  they  cam  reach  through  a  per- 
fectly proper  limitaUon,  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  many 
times  in  the  past  on  other  items  of 
legislation  through  the  device  of  a  limi- 
tation on  expenditures. 

Some  of  this  money,  if  not  all,  cer- 
tainly should  be  earmarked,  should  be 
restricted  in  this  budget  so  that  the 
FAA  must  spend  it  for  safety  equipment 
and  for  the  development  of  airports  and 
certainly  appropriated  fimds  should  be 
provided  for  the  everyday  operations  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  do  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety,  which  everyone  in  this 
Nation,  not  Just  the  few  people  who  use 
the  airlines,  but  which  everyone  in  this 
Nation  demands  from  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  the  record  to 
remain  the  way  the  gentleman  has  stated 
it  in  the  well  of  the  House.  I  have  fought 
since  coming  to  the  House  for  13  years 
as  hard  as  he  has  or  maybe  harder  for 
airway  safety.  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
in  it  strongly.  I  believe  that  the  Tweed 
Airport  litigation  in  respect  to  an  ex- 
tension of  the  nmway  strip  there  be- 
tween East  New  Haven  and  New  Haven 
ought  to  be  straightened  out.  The  gentle- 
man as  a  citizen  of  that  community 
ought  to  help  straighten  it  out.  I  believe 
they  should  have  an  II£  and  that  it 
should  have  been  installed  long  ago.  We 
appn^jriated  the  necessary  money.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  stated  that 
we  appropriated  the  money  for  those 
Il£'s,  and  I  do  not  want  the  record  to 
show  that  our  committee  at  any  time 
did  not  measure  up  and  appropriate 
more  than  was  necessary  for  airway 
safety. 

I  now  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs 
Hecki^b). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  committee,  especially 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall),  my  two  colleagues 
from  Massachusette  (Mr.  Conte  and  Mr. 
BoLAHD),  and  all  the  others  who  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  reporting  out 
this  bill. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  today  is  a  multi- 
faceted  agency,  performing  many  vital 
functions  for  the  Nation,  and  assuring 
that  each  of  these  functions  is  adequately 
funded  is  an  important  and  demanding 
task.  I  think  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  work. 

One  of  the  Department's  principal  op- 
erating units  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
in  whose  missicHi  and  fimding  I  am 
particularly  interested.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  the  investigations  done  by 
the  committee  of  various  proposed  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  inter- 
ested. However,  it  Is  in  terms  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  total  and  fundamental  function 
of  patroUing  the  waterways  that  I  am 
particularly  concerned.  It  so  hi^Tpens 
that  the  subcommittee  held  its  hearings 
on  April  6  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Adm.  Chester  R  Bender, 
was  asked  a  question  by  Mr.  Conte  as 


to  whether  or  not  there  had  been  any  in- 
cidents of  harassment  of  fishermen  by 
the  Soviets  or  other  foreign  vessels  off 
the  New  England  Coast 

The  Admiral  replied  that  there  had 
been  very  few,  if  vas,  such  incidents.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  shortly  after  that  there 
began  a  spate  of  inadents  involving  the 
harassment  of  fishermen  and  extreme 
damage,  amounting  in  the  case  of  the 
Prelude  Corp.  of  Westport,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
In  an  attempt  at  peaceful  negotiations, 
the  State  Department  arranged  a  meet- 
ing on  the  Russian  mother  ship  in  the 
waters  off  Nantucket.  The  Russians 
promised  that  they  would  respect  the 
fixed  gear  priority  of  the  New  England 
lobstermen. 

The  very  next  day,  in  re^Mose  to  an 
invitation  by  Mr.  Oaucatz,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mr. 
Joseph  Gaziano,  the  president  of  Pr^ude 
Corp..  was  testifying  in  Washington  and 
received  a  call  from  Maaaachusetts  re- 
porting that  the  very  pledge  made  by  the 
Russians  24  hours  earUer  was  broken  by 
stUl  another  incident  of  Soviet  ships  cut- 
ting through  Prtiudes  gear. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  in  which  dip- 
lomatic oonvrasations  have  obrioasly 
not  been  adequate.  We  have  found  only 
one  particular  form  of  assistance  which 
has  been  effective  in  Massachuattts.  All 
the  fishermen  who  ply  their  trade  along 
the  coast  of  this  country,  whether  Mas- 
sachusetts or  other  areas,  have  testified 
to  one  fact — and  I  have  recently  had 
a  meeting  wifth  many  of  them  from  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maine — that  the  only  effec- 
tive assistance  given  to  the  fishermen 
by  our  Government  is  the  presence  of 
Ooast  Guard  cutters.  When  a  cutter  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  the  Russians  then 
disappear.  When  the  cutter  leaves  to  go 
off  on  other  missions,  the  Russians  then 
resume  their  activity  without  regard  for 
American  lines  or  American  fixed  gear. 

This  matter  affects  not  merely  cor- 
porations and  big  businesses,  but  also 
simple  fishermen  with  very  limited  re- 
sources, And  all  of  than,  large  and 
small,  are  now  forced  to  take  pictures 
of  the  marauding  vessels  and  to  keep 
very  detailed  logs  in  wliich  the  exact 
position  of  the  Russians  is  carefully  de- 
fined and  in  which  each  incident  is  care- 
fully documented.  We  are  presenting  this 
evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

I  would  like  to  recoimt  one  ^Teciflc 
incident  which  is  in  danger  of  wiping 
out  a  small  fisherman.  On  May  28  and 
29,  again  in  the  same  general  area,  a 
small  boat,  the  United  States,  owned  by 
a  group  of  fishermen  from  Westport. 
Mass.,  was  fishing  off  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island.  They  were  harassed  and 
part  of  their  gear  destroyed. 

For  the  next  12  hours  they  identified 
12  Soviet  vessels  as  Uiey  went  through 
the  gear  of  the  United  States.  Some 
pulled  away  when  the  United  States  ap- 
proiMJhed,  and  others  ignwed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  Just  con- 
tinued on  despite  the  signaling. 

After  it  notified  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
United  States  was  then  contacted  by  the 
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same  Russian  mother  vessel  on  which 
the  May  19  conference  was  held  and 
asked  to  come  alongside.  The  skip- 
per of  the  United  States  went  over  to 
the  Robert  Eihke.  the  Russian  vessel,  and 
held  a  long  and  dltBcult  conversation 
with  the  Russians,  showing  them  chaits 
and  the  exact  location  at  the  clearly 
marked  gear. 

The  Soviet  response  at  that  time  was 
that  they  would  radio  their  ships  to  stay 
clear  of  the  United  States  gear.  A  few 
hours  later,  three  large  Russian  stem 
trawlers  cut  through  the  United  Stated 
lines  despite  their  recent  agreement.  This 
is  one  experimce  which  involved  $5,000 
worth  of  damage,  which  really  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  future  of  that  opera- 
tion, the  future  of  the  men  whose  lives 
and  whose  total  financial  resources  are 
tied  up  in  this  particular  sMp. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  stories 
which  can  be  told  about  incidents  all 
along  our  coast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in  or- 
der to  increase  the  lyjpnvriations  for 
the  operating  facilities  of  the  Cbast 
Guard,  since  that  is  the  only  effective 
agency  which  is  helpful  and  which  does 
prevent  the  loss  to  American  fishermen. 

I  intend  to  present  this  amendment 
increasing  their  appr(H>riatlon  l^y  $1  mH- 
llon  in  (»-der  to  safeguard  and  insure 
their  protection  for  next  year. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yldd  ? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  her  statement  and  her  interest 
in  this  very  vital  problem  all  along  our 
coast.  I  believe  this  additional  appropria- 
tion is  necessary  so  the  Coast  Ouard  can 
adequately  perform  their  surveiDance 
duties  which,  as  the  gentlewoman  said, 
has  been  the  only  s\jccessful  effort  we 
have  made  against  the  encroachments. 
I  inteid  to  support  her  amendment  when 
she  offers  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hau,). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  again 
hoping  to  obtain  further  rationale  as  to 
the  $52  million  included  In  here  primarily 
for  research  and  development  on  urban 
mass  transit.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
appropriated  a  lot  of  funds  for  urban 
mass  transit  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
that  we  have  made  considerable  progress. 

As  I  said  when  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  generously  yielded  to  me 
and  we  held  our  colloquy  before,  I  am 
certainly  not  against  developmental 
projects  or  demonstration  projects  and 
certainly  not  against  research  and  de- 
vetopment.  Indeed,  I  serve  on  that  sub- 
committee on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  know  that  we  have  to  have 
parallel  research  funding  as  well  as  ver- 
Ucal  building  blocks  p  the  development 
of  basic  and  all  subsequent  research  and 
development.  ' 

But  I  am  terribly  concerned  about 
spending  this  type  of  money  when  there 
are  many  other  demonstration  projects 
available  and  when  we  cannot  be  oom- 
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pletely  reassured  that  the  committee,  and 
Indeed  those  in  charge  of  transportation 
downtown,  have  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration: including  these  new  develop- 
ments that  we  always  see  just  beyond  the 
horlaon,  including  history.  Including 
demonstrations  in  being  such  as  the  ones 
in  Tokyo  and  Seattle,  and  the  monorails 
and  the  others. 

I  know  well  the  difference  between 
high-speed  transportation  and  its  in- 
herent research  and  development  proj- 
ects and  those  for  urban  mass  transit; 
whether  they  are  going  to  and  from  air- 
ports, to  «uid  from  juxtaposed  cities  such 
as  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas,  whether  they 
are  on  the  moving  carpet  type  of  slow 
transportation,  of  mass  groups,  or  other- 
wise. 

I  am  particularly  ooncmied  about  this 
Morgantown,  W.  Va..  project.  If  I  have 
erred,  that  It  is  not  a  part  of  our  retired 
persons  or  aging  persons  project  but  is  to 
move  students  back  and  forth  from  one 
campus  to  the  other,  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
think  perhaps  that  makes  little  differ- 
ence. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  be  assured 
as  I  read  in  the  hearings,  that  the  proper 
officials  have  been  to  study  the  Disney- 
land in  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hemmes 
of  the  Department  of  Transpcatatlon,  tn 
reply  to  a  question  by  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  our  colleague  from  CaltfOTnla, 
(Mr.  McFall)  ,  said  he  met  with  Achniral 
Fowler,  who  has  charge  of  the  Anaheim 
Disneyland  and  the  Florida  Disneyland 
mass  transit  projects,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  serious  business  with  them  because 
It  is  a  private  investment  on  which  they 
wish  to  make  a  return. 

Well,  if  they  have  made  private  invest- 
ments and  if  they  are  making  a  produc- 
tive return  In  circumferential  monorail 
mass  movement  of  people,  as  well  as 
surface  level  movements  wherein  they 
orient  people  in  many  different  direc- 
tions in  order  to  expose  them  and  move 
them  rapidly  through  the  features  of 
the  park,  certainly  we  could  adapt  these 
without  spending  additional  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  study,  to  re- 
search, and  to  develop  that  which  be- 
longs to  local  levels  of  State  and  munic- 
ipal governments. 

I  can  remember  many  years  ago  when 
at  the  airport  at  Love  Field.  Dallas.  Tex., 
we  had  a  moving  carpet  similar  to  ei 
modem-day  escalator,  albeit  parallel  to 
the  siu^ace,  which  I  felt  was  most  effi- 
cient. It  Is  true  they  do  not  nm  anymore, 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  research, 
and  there  is  history  to  be  consulted  con- 
cerning the  mass  movement  of  people 
from  one  area  to  the  other,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  should  spend  21 -plus 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  pcu-tlcular 
appropriation  bill  for  further  study. 
Rather,  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job. 

As  I  understand  it  from  reading  this 
bill,  the  administration  asked  for  $78 
nailllon  for  research  and  development 
pertaining  to  mass  transit.  The  commit- 
tee— and  I  oomplimenrted  it  during  the 
coUoquy  previously  on  the  floor — allowed 
$52  milhon.  as  shown  on  page  24  of  the 
report.   Therefore,   the   committee   re- 


duced the  administration  request  by  one- 
third.  Out  of  this  $52  million,  $21.4 
million  is  for  the  Morgantown  demon- 
stration. I  beUeve  that  this  should  be 
removed. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Snuvut) . 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
protest  strongly  the  flagrant  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  trust  fund  money 
generated  under  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970.  Congress 
clearly  intended  this  trust  fund,  which 
is  composed  of  taxes  collected  from  users 
of  our  air  transportation  system,  to  be 
utilized  for  the  improvement  of  airport 
and  airway  facilities.  Instead,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  this  bill,  much  of  this  trust  fund 
money  is  to  be  used  for  administrative 
and  housekeeping  costs  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

On  June  16,  1969,  President  Nixon 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  this  trust  fund  and 
for  the  initiation  of  a  massive  develop- 
ment program  for  oiu-  overburdened  air- 
ports and  airways.  He  stated: 

TMn  of  neglect  have  permitted  the  prob- 
lems of  air  tTBoaportatlon  in  America  to  stack 
up  lUe  aircraft  circling  a  congested  air- 
port. .  .  The  growth  In  the  next  decade  must 
be  more  orderly.  It  must  be  Onanced  mote 
fairly.  It  must  be  kept  safe.  And  It  must 
not  permit  congestion  and  Inadequate 
facilities  to  defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  air 
tran^>ortaUon :  to  save  time. 

The  President  correctly  observed  that 
the  costs  of  airport  and  airway  improve- 
ments should  be  borne  mainly  by  the 
users  of  those  facilities,  who  would  bene- 
flt  directly.  Thus,  a  "pay-as-we-grow" 
trust  fimd  was  proposed. 
The  President's  message  concluded: 
I  propose  that  there  be  established  a 
revised  and  expanded  schedule  of  taxes,  the 
revenues  from  wtuch  would  be  placed  in  a 
Designated  Account  in  the  Treasury  to  be 
used  only  to  defray  costs  Incurred  in  the 
airport  and  airway  programs. 

So  we  were  told  from  the  very  begin- 
ning that  these  trust  funds  would  be 
used  for  airport  and  airway  improve- 
ments, which  were  and  are  badly  needed. 

When  the  President's  proposals  were 
being  considered  by  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  on 
July  21,  1969,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. John  A  Volpe,  testifled  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  intent  in  this  re- 
gard. I  quote  that  testimony: 

The  bUl  would  establish  a  designated  ac- 
count into  which  all  user  t«x  reoelpita  would 
be  deposited.  Funds  could  be  appropriated 
from  the  account  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  air- 
port development  and  airway  development, 
operation   and   maintenance. 

Emphasizing  this  point  later  in  his 
statement,  the  Secretary  said: 

Any  fears  that  moneys  received  through 
user  taxes  will  be  diverted  to  nonaviatlon 
purposes  are  more  theoretical  than  real.  To 
Uie  extent  these  fears  are  real,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dealgnaited  account  should  com- 
pletely allay  them. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  at  that  time, 
I  believed  these  statements,  and  why  not? 
The  needs  were  urgent  and  obvious.  The 
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proposed  means  were  equitable  and  effec- 
tive. On  May  21.  1970,  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  became  law. 

The  rery  title  of  that  act  explains 
without  any  doubt  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Further,  the  declaration  of  policy,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act.  states: 

That  substantial  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  airport  and  airway  cyvtem  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  oi  interstate 
commerce,  ttie  posital  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense. 

There  was  no  indication  whatever  that 
In  passing  the  act.  Congress  intended  to 
provide  a  new  soim;e  of  funding  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  FAA.  Any 
such  interpretation  of  the  act  is  false, 
specious,  and  callous. 

Yet.  today,  we  are  faced  with  just  such 
a  misinterpretation.  In  response  to  re- 
quests from  the  administration,  this  bill 
includes  recommendations  for  the  use  of 
most  of  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
receipts  for  operating  expenses  rather 
than  capital  expenditures. 

For  extunple.  the  administration  is 
planning  to  use  trust  fimd  money  to  pay 
922  maintenance  persoimel  and  1.758  in- 
spectors. These  positions  are  important 
and  are  needed  in  the  operations  of  the 
FAA.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  act. 

The  announced  legal  basis  for  such 
allocations  is  section  14(d)  of  the  act.  As 
is  obvious,  (d)  is  the  fourth  subsection 
under  section  14,  which  is  the  basic  air- 
port and  airway  development  program. 
The  first  three  subsections  authorize  the 
planning,  development,  and  acquisition  of 
"a  nationwide  system  of  public  airports 
adequate  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  civil  aeronautics." 

Specific  authorization  levels  are  stated 
for  each  of  the  activities  to  be  under- 
taken in  establishing  this  system.  Sub- 
section (d),  entitled  "Other  expenses," 
merely  states  that  any  "balance"  of  the 
money  available  in  the  trust  fund  after 
these  original  authorizations  have  been 
satisfied  can  be  used  for  the  necessary 
administrative  expenses  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  airport  sys- 
tem. 

In  using  these  trust  funds  for  a  myriad 
of  routine  chores  for  which  the  FAA 
had  responsibility  long  before  this  act 
was  passed  is  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
language  of  this  section.  Apparently, 
clarifying  legislation  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  force  the  FAA  to  adhere  to  the 
original  policy  of  Congress. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  close 
this  loophole.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  a 
similar  bill  has  been  reported  favorably 
by  a  subcommittee  to  the  full  House  In- 
terstate smd  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  measure. 

Congress  was  not  the  only  entity  mis- 
led as  to  the  intentions  of  the  adminis- 
tration regarding  the  Implementation  of 
this  act.  The  air  transportation  industry 
itself.  Including  general  aviation,  was 
surprised  and  bitterly  disappointed  by  the 
failure  to  actually  invest  these  user  taxes 
in  capital  improvements  for  the  future. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  paying  the 
tab.  In  the  face  of  misgiving  on  the  part 
of  their  stockholders  and  peers,  many  of 
these  companies  supported  the  imposi- 


tion of  the  user  tax  in  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations that  long-term  benefits  would 
prove  it  to  be  a  wise  investment.  Now  they 
feel  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  needs  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  last  year  are  bigger 
than  ever.  It  is  now  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1971,  there  will  be  more  than 
$300  million  worth  of  environmentally 
sound,  but  unfunded,  airport  projects 
that  are  ready  to  go.  The  local  sponsors 
are  prepared  to  put  up  their  50  percent 
matching  money.  The  completion  of 
any  one  of  these  projects  could  mean  the 
avoidance  of  air  tragedies. 

In  view  of  these  needs,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  use  the  funds  legally  designated 
for  airport  improvement  to  pay  janitors 
for  the  FAA.  It  is  irresponsible,  and  I 
hope  Congress  will  take  action  this  year 
to  halt  the  practice  entirely. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Oarmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
with  concern  and  a  great  degree  of  frus- 
tration the  fact  that  this  bill  comes  to 
the  fioor  under  a  rule  granting  a  waiver 
of  points  of  order,  with  respect  to  certain 
programs  for  which  there  Is  no  authority 
of  law.  I  am  particularly  chagrined  with 
the  situation  involving  capital  expendi- 
tures for  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  5208,  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  on  March  24  and  25;  an 
April  1  the  bill  was  reported  both  out  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee ;  it  was  reported  to  the  House  oti  April 
13;  and  it  passed  the  House  on  April  29. 

Seventy-six  days  have  elapsed  since 
this  bill  was  sent  to  the  other  body  for 
action.  It  has  not  yet  been  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  And, 
of  course,  imder  those  circumstances,  any 
bill  proposing  appropriations  for  these 
items  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
were  it  not  for  the  rule  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  have  been  constantly  plagued  with 
the  same  type  of  dilatory  tactics  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body  in  connection  with 
the  authorization  for  certain  programs 
of  the  Maritime  Administration.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  maritime  author- 
ization bill,  H.R.  4724,  was  heard  before 
my  committee  in  March  and  passed  the 
House  on  April  20.  It  was  35  days  later 
before  the  Senate  committee  could  pass 
the  bill.  Again,  before  this  bill  became 
law,  the  appropriation  bill  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  and,  as  you  know, 
there  was  a  point  of  order  made  with  re- 
spect to  maritime  funds,  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subc(»nmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions reluctantly  conceded  was  well 
taken. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  au- 
thorization procedure  is  sound  and  tn 
the  pidtillc  interest.  It  enables  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  analyze  and  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  budget  request  for 
agencies  under  its  legislative  Jurisdiction. 
What  has  haiH>ened  today  is,  of  course, 
a  step  toward  making  the  authorization 
process  a  complete  nullity.  I  do  not  say 
this  so  much  in  critldam  of  the  Rules 


Committee  nor.  indeed,  of  c:)ialrman 
McFau.  of  the  committee  who  had 
brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  before  the 
authorization  bill  became  law.  I  do  say 
that  the  other  body,  by  its  inactivity  and 
delay,  is  gradually  and  steadily  weaken- 
ing the  legislative  process  of  the  Con- 
gress in  oonnectlon  with  the  making  of 
fimds  avBllable  to  the  executive  branch 
for  fiscal  year  expenditures. 

I  am  forced  to  say  that  this  situation 
shows  all  signs  of  worsening.  Indeed,  it 
extends  to  other  than  appropriation  bills. 
My  oommittee  has  been  extremdy  active 
during  this  session,  and  we  have  sent 
bill  after  bill  to  the  other  body  only  to 
see  it  languish  there.  This  is  an  intoler- 
able situatioci.  I  do  hope  that  my  words 
here  today  will  be  given  cognizance  by 
my  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  and  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  correct  the  situa- 

UOtL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  diairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  PXJCINSKL  Mr.  CThalnnan,  will 
the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Will  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  be  good  enough  to  ad- 
vise the  House  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  money  in  this  bUl  for  the  sale  of  the 
Washington  National  Airport? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No;  there  is  no  money 
in  the  bill  for  that  purpose.  I  would  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  would  have  to  be 
authorized  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  response. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow) . 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman's  attention,  if  I 
might. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  have  one  or  two  questions 
to  ask  the  gentleman.  I  allude  to  the 
$52,000,000  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  CUT.  Hall)  mentioned,  relating 
to  urban  mass  transit. 

Now,  in  connection  with  that  I  want  to 
go  back  to  page — I  guess  you  would  call 
it  page  31  of  the  committee  report — 
which  indicates  that  there  are  $4  billion 
or  $5  billion  being  spent  on  Federal  aid 
for  highways. 

Then,  I  would  draw  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  a  figure  which  appears  on 
page  41  of  the  committee  report  which 
speaks  of  "Urban  mass  transportation 
grants — Limitatlcni  on  commitments." 

Now,  as  I  see  it.  in  spite  of  the  com- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  ,  I  think  that  $52  million  is  a 
very  minor  allowance  for  urban  mass 
transportation  when  our  highway  trust 
fund  provides  $4  bUlion  or  $5  billion  for 
highways. 

I  wonder  whether  this  allotment  which 
appears  on  page  41  for  "Urban  mass 
transportation  grants— Limitation  on 
commitments"  has  any  bearing  on  the 
comparisons  of  those  two  flgiires? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.  McFALL.  I  sbaU  try  to  put  the 
matter  Into  perspectlTc. 

The  $52  Ddlllon  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  lifinourl  (Mr.  Hall)  was 
talking  was  for  research  «aid  develop- 
ment of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportatton 
Admirristration.  The  amount  of  money 
that  would  be  committed  for  projects 
such  as  subways  and  other  mass  trans- 
portation throughout  the  country  would 
be  under  the  $800  million  yearly  limita- 
tion which  is  in  the  bill.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  13.1  billion  program  which  has 
previously  been  a(H>n>ved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  over  $4  billicD  for  highway 
construction,  that  is  true.  You  would 
compare,  I  think,  the  $800  million  which 
is  available  for  contract  authority  for 
urt>an  mass  transportation  projects  with 
that.  The  $52  million  has  reference  to 
the  research  and  development  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall)  was  referring  to  a  portion  of  that 
program  which  is  being  utilized  for  the 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  project  and  di- 
rected his  comments  to  tliat  project. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  would  like  to  make  another 
point  here  and  that  is  this:  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  spending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  money  from  the  tnost  fund 
on  highways  but  still  not  enough  on 
mass  transportation  and  some  other  re- 
quirements. I  see  these  concrete  ribbons 
that  are  aU  over  the  city  of  Washington, 
those  that  string  along  In  my  district, 
they  are  an  immense  feature  on  the 
landscape  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  should  have  the  priority 
they  do  in  view  of  some  other  require- 
ments. 

Recently,  I  will  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  held  a  hearing 
for  older  people  in  my  district.  These 
older  people  made  the  constant  point, 
one  after  another,  that  one  of  their  most 
serious  problems  was  transportation: 
they  could  not  get  downtown  to  buy 
groceries,  they  could  not  get  transporta- 
tion to  take  them  to  the  weekly  meetings 
,  of  the  senior  citizens. 

It  is  a  very  tragic  situation.  Yet  here 
we  are  spending  $5  billion  or  more  imder 
the  tiighway  trust  fund,  and  billions 
under  this  bill,  and  some  of  the  basics 
of  our  citizens  in  need  are  not  being 
covered,  some  of  the  basic  transporta- 
tion needs. 

I  have  people  in  my  district  who  have 
rather  low-paying  Jobs,  or  would  like 
to  have  such  Jobs  in  factories  4  or  5  miles 
from  their  village  homes,  and  they  can- 
not even  get  to  where  they  want  to  work 
because  they  do  not  have  the  transpor- 
tation. They  cannot  finance  cars,  and 
there  are  no  buses. 

I  submit  that  our  priorities  are  out  of 
whack  in  some  of  these  transportation 
problems.  I  think  that  we  continue  to 
perpetuate  the  Federal  highway  trust 
funds  because  we  have  always  had  them. 
I  think  this  is  true  of  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  bill.  We  are  Just  adding  on  money  be- 
cause of  rooted  habits  and  activities  that 
we  have  started  up  In  the  past,  and  we 
have  not  given  enough  thought  to  an 
analysis  of  the  true  needs  for  transpor- 
tation in  this  country. 

I  submit  that  we  need  a  reexamina- 


tion of  the  tran^Mrtation  needs  of  this 
country  before  we  continue  the  i»ocess 
represented  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  point  to  thank  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee  who  have 
done  more  for  mass  transit  in  this  bill 
than  the  administration.  The  conunlttee 
should  be  complimented  for  its  decision 
to  Increase  by  $300  million  the  levti  of 
commitments  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  mass  transit  budget  included  in 
this  bill  demonstrates  the  Congress'  in- 
terest in  stepping  up  the  Federal  mass 
transit  program,  but  indicates  that  the 
administration  Is  still  going  slow  on 
mass  transit  development.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  the  administration's  continued 
reluctance  to  make  the  necessary  com- 
mitments for  mass  transit  development, 
in  part  caused  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  restraints,  is  penny 
wise,  pound  foolish.  Each  year,  our  pub- 
lic transportation  needs  become  more 
critical,  and  each  year  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping transportation  facilities  to  re- 
store public  mobility  becomes  more 
costly.  Thus,  the  administration's  wait- 
ing game  and  procrastination  will  even- 
tually cost  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the  Ur- 
ban Maas  Transportation  Act  of  1970. 
This  act  established  a  5-year,  $3.1  bil- 
lion program  for  mass  transit.  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  1871,  the  Congress  esUblished  a 
$800  million  celling  on  oonunitmoits  dur- 
ing fiscal  ye«u- 1971.  Between  October  15, 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  Janu- 
ary 2  there  was  no  limitation  on  the  com- 
mitments that  the  Department  of  Traz»- 
portation  could  make — but  UMTA  stood 
still  and  made  no  commitments  during 
this  3-month  period.  I  was  particularly 
disturbed  to  see  UMTA  Administrator 
Carlos  Villarreal's  statement  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
his  administration  was  not  able  to  make 
commitments  before  January — and  for 
this  reason  it  was  able  to  make  only  $400 
million  in  commitments  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  is  a  common  explanation 
provided  by  the  administration  for  the 
cutback  in  expenditures:  but  it  is  simply 
misleading.  We  should  set  the  record 
straight,  and  not  let  the  administration 
put  the  onus  on  Congress  for  the  insuffi- 
cient level  of  commitments  made  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

On  October  15,  1970,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1970  was  enacted. 
On  that  day  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation could  have  obligated  the  en- 
tire $3.1  billion  authorized  for  contract 
authority.  No  ceiling  was  placed  on  the 
commitment  level  until  January  2,  1971. 
Furthermore.  UMTA  already  had  re- 
ceived $214  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  in 
forward  funding  provided  by  the  1970 
appropriations  bill.  Even  if  UMTA  had 
felt  reluctant  to  make  any  commitments 
twfore  the  Congress  settled  on  a  celling. 


there  was  nothing  to  stop  It  from  spend- 
ing this  $214  mllllan  and  gt^ng  forward 
with  the  prooesaing  of  applications  to 
get  them  ready  for  conunltment  when 
the  Congress  did  act.  "nnis,  it  is  rather 
startUng  to  find  Mr.  Villarreal's  state- 
ment before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  in  January  when  the  ceiling  was 
established  the  following  cOlegedly  trans- 
pired: 

Wban  w«  considered  our  penonuel  re- 
sourcee  and  the  f»ct  thAt  only  6  montha  of 
the  year  were  left,  the  admlnlstratkui  oon- 
aldered  that  MOO  mUUon  would  be  »  prudent 
amount  to  obligate  In  the  remaining  6 
months. 

I  would  hope  that  this  statement  does 
not  mean  that  nothing  was  done  in  the 
first  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Frankly, 
I  doubt  it.  My  own  view  is  that  Mr.  Vil- 
larreal  was  asked  to  make  an  excuse  for 
the  administration's  decision  to  cut  back 
the  mass  transit  program  by  one-third — 
$200  million.  The  OMB  freese  on  mass 
traiUEit  commitments  came  early  this 
spring. 

This  year  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $800  million  in  commitment  au- 
thority and  $150  million  to  liquidate  con- 
tracts due  this  year,  in  addition  to  the 
$7.1  million  requested  for  administrative 
expenses  and  $78  million  for  research 
and  development.  The  committee  has 
rightly  increased  the  level  of  commit- 
ments to  $800  million,  although  my 
own  view  is  that  the  limitation  should 
be  completely  removed  or  at  least  in- 
creased to  $1.5  billion.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  are  commitments  for  ex- 
penditures over  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
this  commitment  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmoit  that  Is  required  to  get  transit 
devdopment  started  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing P^ederal  dollars  this  year,  but  rather 
a  Federal  commitment  that  money  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 

Before  undertaking  a  subway  or  rail 
system  project,  there  must  be  the  assur- 
ance that  funds  will  be  provided  in  future 
years.  Large  sums  are  required,  and  a 
transit  system  cannot  be  used  if  only 
half  completed.  As  Milton  Pikarsl^, 
commissioner  of  pubUc  works  for  the 
city  of  Chicago,  so  aptly  put  it  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee: 

Where  you  have  a  few  todies  of  highway 
you  can  put  It  In  service.  If  you  have  some 
college  buildings  constructed  you  can  put 
them  to  use.  If  you  have  stations  and  track 
without  cars  you  cannot  have  the  completed 
systetn. 

UMTA  now  has  pending  applications 
for  Federal  assistance  amotmtlng  to  $2.6 
billion.  It  Is  critical  that  oontraots  be  ex- 
ecuted and  commitments  be  made  for 
these  programs.  Each  year  we  wait  costs 
the  public  at  least  an  additional  10  per- 
cent because  of  escalating  prices — say 
nothing  of  the  millions  of  numhours  lost 
by  the  people  deprived  of  adequate  pub- 
lic transpOTtaticQ. 

An  anfdysis  of  the  pending  applica- 
tions for  capital  grants  was  presented  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  by 
the  American  Transit  Association.  This 
association,  taking  into  account  the  law's 
12V^  percent  State  limitation,  estimated 
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that  $1,685  million  in  requests  for  Federal 
assistance  are  eligible  for  obligation  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
applications  p«iding  with  UMTA  sis  of 
April  30.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
the  projects  presently  coming  in  for  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Villarreal  in  his  testimony 
stated  that  his  administration  was  in  a 
position  to  obligate  only  $600  million  in 
Federal  funds  during  fiscal  year  1972.  It 
Is  interesting  to  note  that  last  year  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Appropriatioiis 
Committee,  at  a  time  when  he  had  only 
$1  billion  in  applications  pending,  he 
stated  that  with  the  passage  of  the  1970 
act  he  could  obligate  as  much  as  $850 
milllan  in  fiscal  year  1971.  And  yet,  with 
$2.6  billion  in  applications  pending,  he 
told  the  committee  that  his  administra- 
tion is  only  able  to  obligate  $600  million. 
Mr.  Villarreal  is  a  competent  administra- 
tor, and  I  am  sure  is  anxious  to  go  for- 
ward with  commitments,  but  again,  it 
would  appear  that  he  is  being  restrained 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  bill  authorizes 
$800  million  in  commitments.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  Congress  press  the  adminis- 
tration to  commit  all  of  these  funds  and 
to  give  mass  transit  a  higher  priority 
than  it  has  to  date. 

To  suggest  the  size  of  the  projects  now 
pending  and  awaiting  funding.  I  would 
just  like  to  speak  about  some  of  the  ap- 
plications submitted  to  UMTA  from  New 
York  City.  New  York  has  an  application 
pending  for  an  $800  million  grant  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  $1.2  bil- 
lion project  for  the  construction  of  10 
new  subway  lines  and  modernization  of 
the  city's  transit  system.  This  project 
has  already  been  approved  by  the  State 
and  city,  but  awaits  Federal  funding.  In 
addition,  $200  million  has  been  requested 
for  improvements  and  extension  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  Other  appUcations 
are  pending  from  New  York  and  so  the 
Stated  total  request  is  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

With  the  present  limitations  in  the 
law — both  the  $3.1  billion  allowable  in 
commitments  and  the  12y2-percent  11ml- 
taition  per  State — New  York  State  can 
expect  to  get  only  $387.5  mUlion  in  the 
next  5  years,  plus  whatever  additional 
few  million  are  provided  from  the  Secre- 
tary's 15-percent  discretionary  fund. 

New  York  needs  this  $387.5  miUion, 
and  could  prudently  put  such  fimds  into 
action  if  they  were  provided  this  year.  In 
fact,  economy  calls  for  commitments 
being  made  this  year,  and  not  3  years 
from  now  when  costs  will  be  higher. 

I  think  that  few  would  deny  that  mass 
transit  is  in  desperate  need  of  help.  In  the 
last  25  years,  the  number  of  transit  pas- 
sengers decreased  precipitously  from  23 
billion  in  1945  to  5.8  billion  in  1970— 
and  the  falloff  continues.  This  is  an 
Incredible  statistic  when  one  takes  into 
account  that  the  population  has  grown 
and  urban  concentrations  have  increased. 

If  our  cities  are  to  survive,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  and  improve  mobility  in  our 
urban  areas,  we  must  restore  our  pubUc 
transportation  service  and  encourage 
more  people  to  use  it.  Automobiles  are 
simply  not  an  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation for  commuter  purposes.  The 
development  of  mass  transit  systems  will 


decongest  our  roads  and  benefit  all 
travelers.  Furthermore,  as  Carlos  Vil- 
larreal said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Good  public  transportation  going  Into  the 
center  of  the  city,  will  lacreaee  the  value  of 
real  estate  which  should.  In  turn,  provide  a 
greater  tax  yield  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  also  wUl  provide  people  transporta- 
tion to  get  to  the  center  of  the  city,  to  buy 
goods  offered  by  local  merchants.  This,  of 
course,  should  Increase  profits. 

X  think  that  as  real  estate  values  go  up 
and  business  continues  to  nourish,  that  there 
will  be  more  construction  and  more  building, 
which  means  more  Jobs.  This  Is  Just  a  simple 
example  of  how  public  transportation  really 
benefits  everybody  In  the  community.  In- 
deed, sometimes  those  who  do  not  ride  pub- 
lic transportation  benefit  even  more  than 
those  who  do  ride  it. 

It  is  frustrating  indeed  when  so  many 
cities  need  improved  systems  and  have 
plans  ready  for  execution,  that  there 
continues  to  be  the  imbalance  in  fund- 
ing in  the  Federal  transportation  budget. 
The  bill  we  are  considering  today  ap- 
propriates $7.98  billion  for  all  trans- 
portation programs.  Over  $5  billion  of 
this  sum  is  for  highways.  Approximate- 
ly $1,348  billion  is  for  airport  develop- 
ment and  then  we  have  a  measly  $58.3 
million  plus  $150  milUon  for  hquldating 
contracts  for  mass  transit. 

This  is  a  disheartening  and  ludicrous 
distribution  of  our  Federal  trsuisporta- 
tion  resources. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment and  that  is  on  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  persormel  positions.  UMTA  had 
requested  190  new  positions,  90  of  which 
were  to  be  field  positions.  UMTA  has  no 
field  positions  now.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  give  the  department  the  man- 
power it  says  it  needs  to  efficiently  proc- 
ess appUcations  and  coordinate  transit 
plans  and  programs  with  local.  State  and 
regional  officials.  As  I  have  said  before 
the  Federal  Government's  mass  transit 
program  needs  to  be  greatly  accelerated. 
Furthermore,  our  failure  to  meet  the 
staffing  request  will  just  provide  an  ex- 
cuse, justified  or  not,  for  further  delay 
by  the  Administration.  The  190  new  posi- 
tions requested  by  the  Administration 
would  have  brought  the  total  personnel 
of  UMTA  to  388.  This  compares  to  the 
highway  departanent's  staJff  of  4,084 
pe<n>le.  With  this  built-in  lobby,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  we  spend  so  much  more  on 
highways  than  mass  transit? 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that 
mass  transit  is  an  area  in  which  todc^r's 
untapped  resources  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry can  be  effectively  t^iplied.  Fur- 
thermore, a  stepped-up  transit  program 
will  provide  thousands  of  new  jobs  for 
many  trades  while  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution  to  the  health  of 
our  cities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (BCr.  AoAMB) . 

Bir.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  indicate  to  the  Committee  the 
form  of  an  amoidmoit  that  will  be  of- 
fered in  an  att^npt  to  have  the  vp^ro- 
prlatlon  bill  conform  with  the  Intent  of 


the  authorizing  committees.  What  is 
being  suggested  in  this  case,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  (Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo)  put  it  very  well  in  his  remarks, 
is  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
requests  that  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  from  what  was 
originally  intended  by  the  law  to  be  pre- 
sented from  the  administration  down- 
town. 

And  I  want  to  quote,  so  that  it  is  clear, 
what  the  FAA  officials  said  to  us  as  the 
authorizing  committee  this  year,  and  this 
was  from  Mr.  Olson  of  the  FAA.  and  he 
indicated  that — and  this  is  a  quote  from 
him,  that — 

On  an  annual  basis  the  act  authorized  not 
more  than  (15  million  of  planning  and  grant 
obligations,  and  not  less  than  $280  million  of 
development  grant  obligations. 

When  this  matter  appeared  before  the 
Osmmittee  on  Appropriations  that 
amount  of  $280  million  was  agreed  to.  But 
then  the  act  states,  with  regard  to  the 
fund  on  the  airways  side : 

That  the  annual  obllgatlonal  authwlty  for 
the  period  July  1,  1970.  through  June  8.  1980. 
for  the  establishment  and  Improvement  of 
air  navigation  facilities — 

And  this  is  annually — 
shall  be  not  less  than  $250  million. 

But  the  FAA  and  DOT  came  in  and 
requested  le^  than  that,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  only  appropri- 
ated $107  million. 

So  the  amendment  which  we  will  offer 
will  simply  restore  the  difference  between 
$280,000,000  and  $107,000,000  plus  $75,- 
000,000  to  make  certain  the  fund  will 
have  in  it  the  amounts  contemplated  in 
the  authorizing  legislation.  Then  in  the 
next  year  the  (Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions wiU  have  before  it  the  requests  of 
the  DOT  and  FAA  and  can  decide  what 
should  be  appropriated  for  the  various 
fimctions.  Basically  the  amendment  will 
change  the  language  on  page  9,  to  say: 

There  shall  be  impropriated  Instead  of 
$282,944,000.   $530,944,000. 

What  that  figure  represents  is  to  leave 
in  the  trust  fund  $280  million  for  devel- 
opment obligations  which  have  been  ap- 
propriated and  $250  million  for  grants 
in  aid  of  which  the  committee  has  only 
appropriated  $107  million. 

So  $173  million  will  remain  in  the  fund 
for  future  appropriations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  future  action  by  authorizing 
committees  to  delineate  it  more  careful- 
ly— and  we  will  have  to  take  a  chance — 
plus  $75  milli(Hi  which  is  to  cover  other 
parts  that  were  given  to  us  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  where  he 
has  changed  the  amoxmts  that  were  nec- 
essary to  be  obligated  to  meet  the  10- 
year  program  that  has  been  laid  out  in 
the  authorizing  bill. 

So  what  this  amendment  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  do  is  not  to  change  in  any  way 
the  apprtvrlatlons  rec^Mnmended  by  the 
Appropriaticms  Committee,  but  to  do 
what  was  the  Intent  of  the  law  and  what 
has  been  admitted  t^  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administrator  when  he  testified  be- 
fore us — namely,  to  leave  in  the  trust 
fund  $173  milUon  plus  $75  milUon  which 
would  be  available  in  future  years. 

I  think  this  is  a  compromise  between 
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the  pure  poeltion  that  no  money  should 
be  used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration at  all  for  operations,  and  the 
position  which  is  presently  in  (be  bHI, 
of  taking  all  the  money,  in  effect  over 
$600  mlllloD  in  users  taxes  from  the 
trust  fund,  and  utfng  that  for  general 
PAA  operaticDs  this  year. 

We  hope  that  this  compromise  can  be 
accepted  and  It  will  then,  I  think,  give 
the  House  a  period  of  a  year  so  that  your 
authorizing  committees  and  «4>proprla- 
tloDs  committees  can  work  together  to 
carry  out  the  program  that  was  present- 
ed originally  to  this  House  and  which 
was  passed  last  year  for  the  construc- 
tXaa  of  facilities  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airways  so  that  we  will  have  the 
safety  factors  In  the  (»tler  of  prl(»lty 
that  this  House  originally  Intended  it. 
This  is  not  In  any  way  legislation.  All 
it  simply  does  Is  to,  as  I  believe,  carry 
out  the  original  intent  and  puipose  of  the 
act.  I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  it 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  acc^t  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  remaining  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

DnfOKLL). 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  transportation  and  aero- 
nautics subcommittee,  I  rise  immediately 
following  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
AoutB)  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the 
aspects  of  the  amendment  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AoAMS  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, which  he  has  already  explained, 
which  win  see  to  it  that  some  of  the 
intoit  of  this  C<Higress  in  passing  the  air- 
port and  airways  development  f imd  legis- 
lation during  the  past  Congress  is  car- 
ried out  property. 

The  administration  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress an  appropriation  proposal  and  a 
budgetary  statement  which  flows  di- 
rectly and  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  that 
legislation. 

They  did  something  else,  which  was 
to  arrange  the  level  of  spending  under 
that  authorization  in  clear  defiance  of 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  so.  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  2-year  period,  there  will 
be  zero  doUars  remaining  in  the  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  this  Congress,  and  the  legislative 
committee  that  the  trust  fund  should 
be  so  utilized  that  it  would  provide  for 
an  orderly  and  even  flow  of  the  needed 
construction  of  airports,  and  procure- 
ments and  equipment,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  of  navigation  facil- 
ities. 

We  also  provided  for  an  adeqiiate  level 
of  what  we  thought  would  be  sufficient 
fimding  of  research  programs. 

The  administration's  budget  and  pro- 
posal which  was  sent  to  the  Congress— 
and  the  language  as  embodied  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  now  before  us — do  not 
carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Congress 
and  our  legislative  committee  wtilch 
fathered  this  airport  suid  airways  de- 


velopment fund  has  communicated  by 
letter  that  the  subcommittee  which  re- 
ported this  appropriation  to  the  floor  and 
has  indicated  that  the  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  does  not  follow  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and,  indeed,  re- 
duces the  ainwrt  and  airways  trust  fund 
to  aero  in  a  period  of  2  years,  when  the 
maximum  need  ts  going  to  be  present 
for  both  the  construction  of  airports  and 
the  procurement  of  safety  equipment. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Cfaaixman, 
I  commend  the  sutxxMnmittee  for  Its  wis- 
dom In  disapproving  the  recommendation 
for  the  ellminatkn  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Sheeted  Reserve  and  for  increasing  the 
funds  reccHnmended  in  the  budget  for 
this  worthwhile  service.  I  wl^  to  point 
out  to  my  coUeagues,  however,  that  the 
amount  recommended,  although  equal  to 
tlie  siun  appropriated  last  year,  will  not 
permit  the  Select  Reserve  to  reach  the 
strength  mandated  by  the  legislative 
oonmittee  because  in  the  «^«niTig  months 
there  has  been  a  pay  increase  plus  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  costs  that  has  also 
affected  the  (HTerattons  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

The  Commandant  has  testified  before 
a  subconunlttee  of  the  other  body  that 
it  win  require  $35,000,000  to  maintain  the 
authorized  strength  during  the  fiscal 
year,  and  I  do  hope  the  other  body  will 
see  to  it  that  the  necessary  amount  is  in- 
cluded whm  it  reports  Its  recommenda- 
tions to  that  body. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more 
than  a  year  the  adn^nlstration  has  been 
tryln«r  to  dip  into  the  trust  till.  For  more 
than  a  year,  they  have  been  tryihg  to 
divert  funds  from  the  Aiiport-Alrways 
Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  it  was  never  the  intention 
of  this  Congress  to  use  these  moneys  to 
pay  overdue  bills  of  the  FAA.  It  was 
never  the  Intention  of  this  (Congress  to 
make  the  FAA  budget  look  good  by  fat- 
tening it  out  with  money  which  was  not 
intended.  It  Is  more  than  a  simple  book- 
keeping matter. 

It  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intention  of 
Congress  to  improve  air  service,  to  build 
airports,  fmd  to  save  lives  with  modem 
equipment. 

A  while  back,  I  Joined  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  writing  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Elmer  Staats  about  the  legality  of 
the  administration's  budget  plan.  In  a 
long,  compllcaited,  legalistic  reply  Mr. 
Staats  admitted— if  you  read  the  letter 
carefully  with  yxHir  attorney  at  your 
aide — that  there  did  exist  some  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  administration's 
plan  to  use  the  trust  fund  to  offset  FAA 
administrative  costs. 

I  was  under  the  lmpressl<Hi  that  con- 
gressional intent  had  been  made  clear 
and  that  no  future  attempts  would  be 
made  to  dip  into  this  money.  However, 
here  we  are  again  today  facing  the  same 
essential  situatktn. 

The  financing  of  airports  and  air- 
ways systems — and  the  FAA — is  com- 
plex. The  gentleman  frotn  Washington 
has  a  good  amendment — even  if  it  did  no 
more  than  freeze  the  trust  funds — as 
they  relate  to  operating  expense — until 


the  Oommerce  Committee  can  flnlafti  its 
consideration  of  a  bill  ^liiioh  would  set 
things  straight.  I  commend  Congress- 
man Adams  for  his  amendment  and  offer 
my  fun  support. 

Mr.  RARICK.  BCr.  Chairman,  once 
again  this  House  is  asked  to  vote  In 
July  on  a  generalized  appropriations 
bill  that  contains,  in  addition  to  neces- 
sary expenditures,  budget  authorlzatimis 
for  Christmas  gift  programs  designed  to 
increase  existing  Federal  control  over 
the  lives  of  American  citizens. 

HJl.  9667,  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions tor  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  a  classic  case  in  point.  Con- 
taining many  necessary  and  needed 
appropriations,  this  bill  has  been  in- 
filtrated with  programs  which  would  also 
strengthen  two  agencies  whose  primary 
goal  is  to  federalize  transportation  in  the 
United  States— the  Federal  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, an  agency  that  has  failed 
to  scdve  the  grave  problems  of  our  coun- 
try's rail  system,  and  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  whose 
program  is  designed  to  destroy  the 
identity  of  the  individual  American 
citizen,  to  make  him  but  one  of  a  face- 
less mass,  through  forcing  him  into 
closer  and  closer  relationship  with 
others,  thereby  increasing  the  interde- 
pendence between  sections  and  destroy- 
ing his  uniqueness  as  an  individual. 

HJt.  9667,  would  authorize  an  ai^ro- 
prlatlon  of  $217,243,000  for  these  two 
agencies.  What  this  means  Is  that  the 
House  is  being  asked  to  subsidize  pro- 
grams designed  to  destroy  the  unique- 
ness of  the  individual — to  do  what  God 
Hims^  refused  to  do,  make  us  all  as 
one,  that  is  an  equalltarian  extension  to 
equal  rights  for  transportatlc»i,  that  is, 
except  for  the  very  rich. 

I  cannot  support  this;  I  have  promised 
my  people  to  oppose  any  and  all  pro- 
grams that  would  further  Federal  ohi- 
tn^  over  their  lives  and  destroy  their 
identity  as  individuals.  Where  can  it  be 
found  that  the  Constitution  gave  the 
Federal  Government  the  duty  to  tax  the 
productive  people  of  America  to  give 
equal  transportation? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  ever 
became  public  knowledge  in  my  district 
of  Louisiana  that  I  had  voted  for  an  ap- 
propriations bill  that  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  an  expenditure  of  up 
to  $50,000  for  housing  for  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  officials  stationed  in 
Alaska  while  at  the  same  time  continu- 
ing the  Alaskan  Railroad,  I  would  be  the 
laughing  stock  of  my  people — I  could  not 
go  home  and  face  them. 

Much  as  I  approve  of  many  ot  the 
other  programs  I  find  I  must  cast  my  peo- 
ple's vote  against  H.R.  9667,  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  CHiairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  in 
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support  of  HJl.  9667.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill. 

Three  items  of  particular  interest  to 
Marylanders  are  included  in  this  $7.9 
billion  appropriations  measure.  They 
are:  Rapid  rail  transit,  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway,  and  railroad  track 
crossings  in  the  northeast  corridor. 

During  the  last  Congress.  I  worked 
with  the  former  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  the  Honorable  George 
Pallon,  who  was  then  dean  of  the  Mary- 
land delegation  in  this  body,  to  secure 
approval  of  a  $65  million  authorization 
in  the  1970  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to 
widen  the  Baltimore-Washington  Park- 
way to  six  lanes,  bring  it  up  to  interstate 
.standards,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  State 
of  Maryland.  When  the  Federal -aid 
highway  bill  became  law  last  year,  it 
included  this  proposal  but  it  required 
agreement  among  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
on  the  plans  for  the  parkway  before 
funds  for  the  project  would  be  appro- 
priated. 

Unfortimately,  agreement  has  not  yet 
been  reached  among  the  parties,  so  this 
appropriations  measure  does  not  include 
the  necessary  $65  million  funding.  I  am 
gratified,  however,  that  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee have  made  reference  to  this  proj- 
ect in  their  report  and  I  am  urging  tlie 
respective  officials  to  reach  quick  agree- 
ment so  that  fimds  can  he  appropriated 
by  this  body  and  work  on  the  Baltimore - 
Washington  Parkway  can  begin. 

In  a  second  area  of  interest  to  my  con- 
stituents in  Prince  Georges  County  in 
suburban  Maryland,  this  appropriations 
measure  includes  a  $4  million  funding 
for  a  demonstration  project  to  upgrade 
all  public  ground-level  rail-liighway 
crossings  along  the  train  route  between 
Washington  and  Boston. 

I  am  advised,  in  this  regard,  that  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  has 
announced  that  a  preliminary  accord 
has  been  reached  with  six  States,  in- 
cluding Maryland,  to  correct  grade  prob- 
lems along  the  route  traveled  by  the 
higtispeed  Metroliner  which  passes 
through  Prince  Georges  County  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Finally,  this  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  includes  additional  Federal 
funding  for  a  project  wliich  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  and  high  priority  to 
all  Washington  metropoUtan  residents — 
the  rapid  rail  system.  By  including  the 
full  1973  advance  appropriation  of  more 
than  $174  million  for  the  Washington 
MetropoUtan  Area  Transit  Authority, 
the  House  will  insiu-e  that  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  upholds  its  share  of  the 
$2.98  bllhon  project. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  meet  its  obh- 
gations  for  the  Metro  system.  I  have 
been  involved  with  the  quest  for  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  since  the 
early  1960's  when  I  served  as  coordinator 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion for  Metropolitan  Washington. 


It  was  nearly  8  years  ago,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1963,  that  our  early  efforts  in  be- 
half of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
for  the  Washington  area  met  with  a  tem- 
porary setback  wher.  a  bill  to  create  the 
system  was  rejected  by  the  87th  Congress. 
On  that  day.  Members  of  that  Congress 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  which  would 
have  authorized  a  23-mile  rapid -rail  sys- 
tem for  the  Washington  area.  Our  work 
in  support  of  the  system  continued  and 
in  1965  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  was  passed,  authorizing  a  25- 
mile  system. 

Public  Law  89-774  created  in  1966  a 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  compact  between  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
with  the  consent  of  Congress.  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  jurisdiction  form  the 
authority  which  plarmed  the  25-mile  sys- 
tem. 

The  WMATA  plans  for  this  limited  line 
have  since  expanded  into  the  97.7-mile 
system  which  is  today  being  constructed 
in  many  locations  throughout  the  area. 

Because  of  the  frustration  of  those 
early  years  when  planning  for  a  bal- 
anced system  was  making  little  or  no 
progress,  it  was  particularly  satisfying 
to  me  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
when  the  final  authorizing  legislation  was 
encated. 

On  November  24, 1969.  this  body  pcissed 
a  bill  which  I  had  cosponsored  in  May 
of  that  year,  authorizing  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Colimibia  contributions 
for  the  regional  Metro  system.  Passage  of 
that  bill  represented  the  climax  of  a 
funding  program  which  was  begun  on 
November  5,  1968,  when  area  voters,  in- 
cluding my  constituents  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  authorized  bond  issues 
to  finance  local  shares  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing and  equipping  the  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  area,  and  es- 
pecially my  fellow  Marylanders,  have  a 
great  stake  in  several  of  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  9667.  I  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretaxt 

SALASIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Uicludlng  not  to 
exceed  $27,000  for  allocation  within  the  De- 
partment for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine: $21,342,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  CThairman.  before  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz) 
leaves.  I  would  like  to  conunend  him 
for  his  statement  in  respect  to  the 
waiving  of  points  of  order  on  this  biU,  as 
I  want  to  commend  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missoiui  (Mr.  Hall)  ,  for  hav- 
ing raised  the  issue  when  the  rule  was  be- 
fore the  House. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  correct 
this  situation.  First,  if  enough  chairmen 
of  committees  who  are  being  hit  with 
these  waivers  come  before  the  House  to 


fight  these  rules  waiving  points  of  order, 
they  will  get  some  help. 

The  second  alternative  is  for  the  House 
to  resolve  not  to  pass  authorizing  bills 
but  rather  wait  for  the  other  body  to 
first  approve  and  send  them  over  here. 
We  might  not  pass  any  legislation.  We 
might  have  a  long  vacation  if  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  original  passage  of  the  au- 
thorizing bUls  was  in  the  other  body. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  go  along 
pandering  to  the  procrastination  of  the 
other  body,  as  we  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  McFALL.  With  reference  to  the 
request  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  for  a  limited  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  on  the  matters  that  were 
in  the  bill,  restricted  to  that  legislation 
which  had  passed  the  House  but  which 
had  not  passed  the  Senate,  our  purpose 
was  not  to  deprive  the  Members  of  the 
Hoxise  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  matter,  al- 
though it  has  that  effect.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  allow  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  work  their  will  on  matters  that 
otherwise  they  would  be  precluded  from 
doing.  Our  intention  is  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Members  of  the  House  so 
that  they  could  effectively  have  a  hand 
in  saying  how  much  money  there  should 
be  for  these  important  matters  in  oiu 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  and  say  to  him  that  I 
have  no  criticism  of  the  House  commit- 
tee in  this  instance,  but  it  Ls  happening 
all  too  often  now.  The  rules  of  the 
House  are  being  circumscribed  by  this 
kind  of  device.  It  is  not  the  normal  or 
responsible  legislative  process. 

I  am  not  casting  refiection  upon  this 
particular  appropriation  subcommittee. 
I  am  simply  protesting  the  situation  that 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  and  is  now 
growing. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man about  not  having  rules  waiving 
points  of  order,  but  if  rules  are  required 
to  waive  pcHnts  of  order  with  respect  to 
an  appropriation  for  an  authorizaticm 
bill  not  yet  passed,  perhaps  the  Rules 
Committee  could  limit  waivers  to  that 
(tarticular  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "Hiey  have  limited  them, 
but  it  is  not  normal  nor  should  it  be 
normal  procedure  in  the  House.  If  the 
rules  require  that  authorizing  bills  be 
passed  by  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  before  con- 
sidering apprcvriations,  that  is  the  way 
it  ought  to  be — either  that  or  amend  the 
rules  so  that  we  will  know  where  we  are 
at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reading  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  I  noted  a  request  was 
made  for  a  half  miUicoi  doUars  to  pro- 
vide fbr  research  activities  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 
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A  Mr.  Beggs,  the  r^resaitative  for  the 
Department  of  TransportaUon.  was 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  McFall,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Eswau>s,  what  this  was 
all  about,  and  Beggs  came  up  with 
the  answer  that  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  visited  Yugoslavia  per- 
sonally last  year  and  would  go  back  on 
his  current  trip  to  Europe,  because  he  is 
so  impressed  Xxs  the  opportunities  for  re- 
search cooperation  with  the  Yugoslavs. 
That  was  the  only  answer  given  in  justi- 
fication for  the  spending  of  that  $250,000. 

Then,  on  the  subject  of  Poland.  Beggs 
says  they  are  "interested  primarily  in 
maritime  kinds  of  things.  They  have  ap- 
parently developed  some  expertise  that 
looked  reasonably  good." 

On  that  flimsy  jiistiflcatlon  another 
$250,000  would  be  spent  in  Poland. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  hearings  on 
page  1011,  of  part  3,  which  is  supple- 
mental to  what  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  referred  to,  which  describes  the  pro- 
grams intended  as  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  Poland  and  a  cooperative 
program  with  Yugoslavia.  The  one  for 
Poland  says : 

The  purpose  of  thla  effort  Is  to  explore 
tiat»  kr««a  of  Interest — marltliiw  dUUees. 
maritime  na7lg»tlon,  and  data  communlca- 
ttona. 

I  Will  not  read  all  of  it.  On  the  cme 
with  Yugoslavia,  that  has  to  do  with 
bridging,  tunneling,  and  urban  trans- 
portation. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
told  us  these  two  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  did  have  expertise  in  these 
matters,  and  we  thought  utlUxing  these 
foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose  would 
give  us  an  opportimity  to  cooununicate 
with  these  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  we  thought  It  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  answer,  but  the  fact  still  remains, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  witness 
from  the  Departmoit  of  Transportation 
testifying  in  behalf  of  this  business,  was 
not  positive  that  either  in  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland  had  they  developed  anything 
worthwhile.  But  we  have  counterpart 
funds  over  there  and  so,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  suggested, 
it  was  Just  a  question  of  spending  some 
counterpart  funds.  The  answer,  at  least  in 
my  book,  has  to  be:  Get  rid  of  the  money. 
It  is  thore.  Get  it  spent.  It  is  going  out  of 
style,  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  further  ob- 
servation, and  that  is  the  $37,000  In  this 
bill  for  ofllcial  receptions  and  represen- 
tation expenses  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatltm  for  this  coming  year  I 
wonder  whether  $27,000  is  going  to  pro- 


vide him  with  enough  reception  or 
enough  representation.  I  Just  wonder  if 
that  amount  will  get  the  Job  done  and 
Just  what  it  all  goes  for.  I  suggest  this  is 
$27,000  that  could  well  be  saved  the  tax- 
payers of  this  countcy — but  I  know  it 
will  not  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
OmATiMC  BxPXNSsa 

I^r  neccMary  ezpenaee  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  zwt 
otherwise  provided  for.  Including  acii  vloea  ae 
authorized  by  5  U.8.C.  3109;  purohaae  of  not 
to  exceed  sixteen  pa«aenger  motor  vablclee 
for  replacement  only:  and  recre«Uoii  and 
welfare:  M74.000.000,  of  which  $143,003  abaU 
be  applied  to  Capehart  Housing  debt  reduc- 
tion: Provided,  That  the  number  of  alK»«ft 
on  hand  at  any  one  time  atiall  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  seventy-alz  exclusive  of  plan«s 
and  parts  stoi«d  to  meet  future  attrition: 
Provided  further.  That,  without  regard  to 
any  provisions  of  law  or  Executive  order 
prescrlblpg  minimum  flight  requlrementa, 
Coast  Ouard  regulations  which  establisb 
proficiency  standards  and  maximum  and 
minimum  flying  hours  for  this  purpose  may 
provide  for  the  payment  of  flight  pay  at  the 
rates  preecrlbed  in  secUon  301  of  tiUe  37, 
United  SUtee  Code,  to  certain  members  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  otherwise  enUUed  to  receive 
flight  pay  during  the  current  flsoal  year  (1) 
who  have  held  aeronautical  ratings  or  dealg- 
natlona  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  (2) 
whose  particular  assignment  outside  the 
United  StHtes  or  In  Alaska,  makes  it  imprac- 
Uoal  to  participate  in  regular  aerial  fli^hte. 
or  who  have  been  assigned  to  a  oouise  of 
InstrucAlon  of  90  days  or  more:  Provided 
further.  That  anMunte  equal  to  the  obligated 
balances  against  the  appropriaUons  for 
"Operating  expenses"  for  the  two  preceding 
years,  shall  be  transAnred  to  aind  merged 
with  this  appropriaitlon.  and  such  merged 
»K>ropnatlon  ata«U  be  available  as  one  fund, 
except  for  accounting  purpoaee  of  the  Coast 
Ouard.  for  the  payment  of  obllgatiocM 
properly  incurred  agaLcvt  such  prior  year 
approfirlaAlons  and  against  this  appropria- 
tion :  Provided  further,  Th«t  except  as  other- 
wise wuthorlsed  by  the  Act  of  September  SO, 
1950  (30  UB.C.  aS6-a44).  this  appropriaUon 
shall  be  available  ft>r  expenses  of  primary 
and  secondary  scho(41ng  for  dependeots  aS 
Coast  Ouard  personnel  stAtlooed  outside  the 
continental  United  States  at  caste  for  any 
given  area  not  In  excess  of  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  sacne  area,  when 
it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
schools,  if  any,  available  in  the  locality  are 
unable  to  provide  adeqiiately  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  dependents:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  tlS.OOO  sball  be  available 
for  Investigative  expenses  of  a  oanfldentlal 
character,  to  be  expmxled  on  the  approval 
and  authority  of  the  Commandant  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  ofllcer  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

AM KITDMXIfT  OnXBKO  BT   MXS.  trrrrwi.wK  OF 

KASSACHCsrrrs 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Un.  Hbckub  of 
Xaasachusetts :  Page  3,  line  18.  strike  out 
"•474,000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•475,000.000." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Heck- 
ler amendment,  which  I  discussed  earlier. 
While  this  amendment  will  not  earmark 
the  increased  ai^ropriation  of  $1  mil- 


lion for  a  specific  purpose.  I  wish  the 
legislative  history  to  show  clearly  that 
my  intent  in  offering  this  amendment  is 
to  provide  for  and  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  the  American  fishermen  will  re- 
ceive continued  Coast  Guard  supervision, 
and  that  this  appropriation  Is  submitted 
to  this  body  on  that  basis. 

We  have  foimd  in  Massachusetts,  and  I 
believe  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  in  effect  the 
"cop  on  the  beat"  in  terms  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  waterways.  There  Is  no 
way  to  actually  recompose  these  fisher- 
men under  this  appropriation  for  the 
damage  and  devastating  losses,  but  we 
can  prevent  this  kind  of  damage  frwn  oc- 
curring in  the  future  by  insuring  that 
they  have  the  Coast  Guard  protection 
they  need. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
very  valuable  amendment  and  her  state- 
ment as  to  legislative  history. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlelady  from 
Massachusetts  to  increase  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  in  order 
to  bring  their  funding  up  to  their  needs. 

The  additional  funds,  $1,000,000,  would 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  continue  their 
surveillance  operattcms  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  fishing  boots  which  have  been 
harassing  American  fishing  fleets,  despite 
diplomatic  agreements.  As  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  such  incidents  of  harass- 
ment— ^the  fouling  of  lines  and  traps, 
dangerously  close  movements  and  other 
actions  have  been  much  in  the  news 
recently,  particularly  occurring  off  the 
New  England  coast. 

TTiese  actions  affect  my  own  "Third 
District  of  New  Jersey  as  well.  Lsring 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  a  significant 
contribution  to  our  economy  is  made  by 
flshing  fleets.  These  are  small,  independ- 
ent businessmen  who  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  respect  paid  to 
our  fishing  treaties  by  these  Soviet  ships. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  increas- 
ing responsibilities  as  a  result  of  this  lack 
of  fimds.  Certainly,  however,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flshing  fleet  is 
among  the  most  Important  of  their 
services.  I  believe  these  cuts  In  funds  were 
made  by  the  committee  prior  to  the 
latest  rash  of  incidents  against  our  fish- 
ing fleet,  so  perhtws  the  great  need  was 
not  clear  at  that  time.  It  must  be  so  by 
now.  however.  It  is  vital  to  our  Interests 
that  the  Coast  Guard  have  the  flexibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  flshermen.  With- 
out these  funds,  it  Is  my  imderstandlng 
that  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  State  Department  efforts  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  harassment  of 
our  fleet,  despite  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions, have  been  primarily  in  vain.  Cer- 
tainly these  efforts  must  continue, 
however. 
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In  the  meantime,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
the  itf>pesrance  on  the  scene  of  such  inci- 
dents of  the  Coast  Guard  cutters  has  a 
most  salutory  effect — the  Soviet  ships 
back  off  on  their  arrival. 

The  UJ3.  Coast  Guard  has  had  a  long 
history  of  providing  exemplary  service 
to  not  (mly  our  flshing  fleet,  but  to  aU 
vessels  In  trouble.  I  believe  it  Is  vital  that 
we  provide  this  arm  of  our  Government 
with  the  ability  to  continue  these  serv- 
ices, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Congresswoman  from  Massachusetts 
in  her  efforts  to  give  the  Coast  Guard  the 
funding  it  needs  to  continue  these 
services. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
his  support. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts.  The  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservation  clearly 
indicate  that  the  time  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  able  to  allocate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flshermen  has  been  complete- 
ly inadequate. 

The  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Treaty, 
which  this  House  passed  very  recently, 
calls  for  greater  surveillance  on  the  part 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 
No  one  is  more  knowledgeable  on  the 
problems  of  our  flshermen  than  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington, 
and  I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  jrielding  and  commend  her 
fine  work  In  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  Coast  Guard.  Quite 
frankly,  if  one  looks  at  the  bill  in  its 
entirety  carefully,  they  have  treated  the 
Coast  Guard  generously,  and  I  commend 
both  its  ranking  member,  Mr.  Covrt, 
and  the  chairman,  Mr.  McPall,  for  this. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  imlque  sit- 
uation which  is  existent  in  districts  such 
as  those  represented  by  the  gentlewwnan 
from  Massachusetts,  by  my  colleague 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Pxily)  and  by 
me.  We  have  had  some  very  severe  prob- 
lems in  recent  years  with  Russian  flfthing 
vessels  operating  off  the  coast  of  Oregon. 
We  badly  need  additional  help  from  the 
Coast  Guard  In  poUclng  present  agree- 
ments with  the  Russians.  We  know  we 
have  special  needs  for  helicopter  surveil- 
lance, for  which  the  Coast  Guard  does 
not  have  funds. 

We  know  we  have  special  needs  for 


the  utilization  of  boats  and  ships  which 
the  Coast  Guard  does  not  have  or  does 
not  have  funds  to  operate. 

I  J(rin  the  flshermen  of  my  district  in 
Oregon  In  a  deep  distress  over  the  inva- 
sions by  the  Russians  of  flshing  grounds 
which  have  for  a  great  many  years  been 
fished  by  flshermen  from  the  west  oo«tst 
of  our  Nation.  What  has  been  a  strong 
segment  of  our  economy  has  already 
been  badly  hurt  «ind  still  greaiter  Injury 
is  threatened  if  agreements,  laboriously 
worked  out  with  the  Russitms,  are  not 
adhered  to.  We  need  every  bit  ot  help 
we  can  get  from  the  Coast  Guard  to 
make  certain  that  the  Russians  do  live 
up  to  their  part  of  those  agreements. 

I  urge  support  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment.  The  additional  funds  which 
this  amendment  will  provide  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems,  but  the  dollars 
can  and  will  be  put  to  very  good  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
at  Mr.  Bmuci  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
Hkcklkr  of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts.  She  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  on  this  problem.  I  rise  in 
support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts. 
May  I  say  that  I  apfM-edate  the  com- 
ments of  my  very  distinguished  ct^eague 
from  Massachusetts,  but  in  all  fairness  I 
want  to  say  that  the  committee  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  it  has  dwie  in  sup- 
port of  the  Coast  Guard  and  in  its  rec- 
ognition of  the  urgency  of  the  need  at 
this  time,  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Mr.  McFall,  as  well 
as  the  members  from  Massachusetts  who 
know  this  need  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
HxcKLXH)  who  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  f ot  Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses. 

In  discussing  the  problems  faced  by 
American  flshermen  with  the  gentlewom- 
an and  other  Members  representing 
coastal  jllstricts  around  the  United 
States,  1  find  not  wily  a  similarity  of 
problems  but  a  common  agreement  cffl 
the  need  for  increased  Coast  Guard  sur- 
veillance to  patrol  and  protect  our  ter- 
ritorial fishing  grounds  from  harassment 
by  foreign  interests  and  vessels. 

I  am  also  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  gentlewoman  when  she  makes  the 
point  that,  when  Coast  Guard  cutters  or 
aircraft  appear  on  the  scene,  foreign 
marauders  not  only  cease  and  desist  their 
harassment  tfu;tic8,  but  quite  often  de- 


part swiftly  from  the  area.  Thus,  there 
is  a  sense  of  urgency  in  restoring  full 
fimdlng  since  the  Coast  Guard  offers  and 
provides  the  only  real  prQtecti<»i  our  flsh- 
ermen have. 

Representing  the  north  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  I  do,  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
northern  California  flshermen  are  exper- 
iencing exactly  the  same  kind  of  harass- 
ment and  vandalism  from  foreign  fishing 
marauders  as  have  been  recorded  off  the 
coasts  of  Alaska,  New  Ebgland,  Florida, 
amd  elsewhere  along  the  Paclflc  North- 
west ooftstllne. 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
flshermen  are  fed  up.  They  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  have  been  let  down  by 
their  Government  and  that  their  pleas 
for  help  have,  for  too  long,  gone  im- 
heeded.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  great 
majority  of  them  still  have  faith  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  But,  if  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
to  do  the  Job  they  were  commissioned  to 
perform;  namely,  to  patrol  and  guard  our 
coasts,  then  the  need  for  this  additional 
funding  beccHnes  academic. 

Thus,  I  strongly  support  and  urge  fav- 
orable action  on  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  in  order  to  protect  the  llvll- 
hood  of  our  American  fishermen  and  to 
enhance  this  vital  segment  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  and  an  essential  resource 
to  our  future. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Downhig)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  my 
colleague. 

The  administration's  budget  originally 
caUed  for  $474,000,000,  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Tbe  Appropriations  Committee 
reduced  this  by  $3,838,000.  My  col- 
league's amendment  would  restore  this 
reduction. 

I  support  the  restoration  of  this  re- 
duction because  it  would  provide  the 
Coast  Guard  with  increased  patrolling 
and  surveillance  flexibility  to  respond  to 
situations  such  as  the  one  involving  the 
lobster  fishermen  off  the  coast  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  situations  which  may 
arise  in  other  sensitive  locations  along 
our  seaboards. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  fuid  Fisheries  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion off  the  coast  of  New  England  in 
which  marauder  Russian  trawlers  have 
done  great  damage  to  the  equipment  of 
our  lobster  fishermen.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide Increased  capcUiility  to  re^xmd  to 
situations  such  as  this,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  helpful  for  the  Coast  Ouard  to 
have  the  modest  sum  of  money  called  for 
in  the  amendment  added  to  its  operating 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  in  question. 
For  these  reasons,  I  ask  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  oiu-  colleague's  amend- 
ment. 
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Chairman, 


Mr.    ROU8SELOT.     Mr. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALIj.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  wish  to  compliment  her  on  her  effort 
to  make  sure  that  our  Coast  Ouard  Is 
properly  equipped  to  handle  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mrs.  Hickxp  for  the 
following  reasoDs: 

First.  It  Is  a  clear  fact  which  has  been 
documented  in  statements  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  that  Soviet  vessels  have  been 
harrassing  American  lobster  boats  that 
are  operating  in  legitimate  areas  by  delib- 
erately ripping  and  destroying  gear  and 
e<iuipment.  I  therefore  believe  that  an 
addiUonal  approprlatlcn  of  $1  million 
should  be  approved  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  Coast  Ouard  in  order  that 
it  may  adequately  patrol  opoi  waters  in 
which  our  American  fishing  vessels  op- 
erate. The  fact  that  the  Russians  will  not 
approach  our  vessels  when  a  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  appears  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  function,  in  my  estlmaticD. 

Second.  This  surveillance  will  provide 
protection  against  other  countries  who 
might  take  undue  advantage  of  our  fish- 
ing vessels  and  will  serve  notice  that  our 
country  will  not  longer  tolerate  this  type 
of  unfair  practice  against  its  citizens.  If 
this  amendment  is  approved.  I  believe  it 
will  reflect  a  clear  statement  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  Congress  that  the  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  allow  Russian 
piracy  to  continue. 

Third.  The  Coast  Ouard  Is  the  appro- 
priate national  agency  to  provide  this 
protection. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  ceo.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (Mr.  Oauiatz)  . 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  money  called  for  in  this 
amendment  was  originally  in  the  budget. 
I  am  informed  that  it  was  not  earmarked 
spedflcally  for  the  maintenance  by  the 
Coast  Ouard  of  the  surveillance  of  Amer- 
ican fishing  waters  off  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
this  money  would  be  allocated  for  fuel 
and  maintenance  cost  and  would  provide 
the  Coast  Ouard  with  the  flexibility  to 
respond  to  such  situations  wherever  they 
may  occur  off  our  coast. 

My  position  is  well  known  concerning 
this  lobster  pot  farce.  I  have  spoken  out 
strongly  regarding  depredations  of  the 
Russian  marauder  and  the  laxity  of  our 
State  Department  in  dealing  with  them 
In  addition,  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  has  gone  into 
this  subject  at  some  lengtti  in  hearings 
in  order  to  get  the  facts  in  the  record. 
I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  this  is  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion and  that  increased  Coast  Ouard 
patrolling  capability  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  controlling  it.  With  this  in  mind. 


I  ttiink  the  sum  set  out  in  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  would  be  use- 
ful in  maintaining  this  Coast  Oiuurl 
surveillance  capability.  Tlius,  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yidd  to  the  goitleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  be 
most  direct  in  my  remarks  today.  I  urge 
as  strongly  as  I  know  how  that  the  House 
approve  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
HzcKLKR) ,  and  after  having  dcme  so,  pro- 
ceed to  approve  the  appropriation  in  full 
for  the  Coast  Ouard  operating  expenses 
budget. 

The  Heckler  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  Coast  Ouard  operating  ex- 
poises  budget  by  over  $1  million  to  the 
requested  amount  of  $477,838,000.  It  is  an 
increase  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
In  our  actions  today.  The  people  who  are 
looking  over  our  shoulders  as  we  delib- 
erate today  are  the  flsbermen  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  them  that  caimot  be 
denied. 

The  additional  funds  included  in  the 
Heckler  amendment  would  be  directed 
largely  to  increase  Coast  Ouard  surveil- 
lance and  enforcement  activities  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Those  of  us  who  have  seen  with  growing 
alarm  the  numerous  violations  of  our 
fishing  grounds  must  insist  that  our  fish- 
ermen deserve  no  less  than  a  full  measure 
of  protection. 

Prom  Florida  up  the  full  length  of  the 
east  coast,  all  along  the  west  coast  and 
in  the  waters  off  of  Alaska,  a  trend  seems 
to  be  developing  toward  a  decreased  re- 
spect for  our  territorial  waters  by  for- 
eign vessels.  My  office,  like  those  of  each 
of  my  colleagues  from  a  State  which  har- 
bors a  fishing  Industry,  has  been  engaged 
in  diligent  documentation  of  this  prob- 
lem and  a  search  for  the  best  remedy. 
Each  year  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  labors  over  strate- 
gies for  solving  the  problem. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  best,  most 
immediate  and  effective  solution  to  this 
situation  is  the  strongest  possible  en- 
forcement of  presently  existing  laws.  On 
a  long-range  basis,  we  must  look  further 
into  the  areas  of  new  territorial  provi- 
sions, international  agreonents  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  But  for  this  time,  we 
must  insure  that  our  laws  do  not  go 
unenforced. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  Coast 
Ouard,  for  I  believe  they  function  in  an 
efficient  and  highly  commendable  man- 
ner given  the  limitations  under  which 
they  must  work.  In  Alaska,  there  are  33,- 
000  miles  of  shoreline,  more  than  the 
combined  shoreline  of  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States.  To  enforce  our  terri- 
torial water  laws  along  that  coastline, 
there  are  mly  a  handful  of  patrol  boats 
and  aircraft.  In  most  instances  of  re- 
ported violations,  the  nearest  enforce- 
ment vessel  is  so  far  away  that  no  real- 
istic chance  of  capture  exists. 

I  believe  our  fishermen  deserve  better, 


and  I  can  tell  you  that  at  least  in  Alaska, 
fishermen  rate  improved  enforcement 
potential  as  their  first  priority.  Tht 
Heckler  amendment  is  directed  at  pre- 
cisely this  objective. 

I  would  add  that  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee which  cut  back  these  fimds  after 
hearings  acted  in  good  faith,  but  with- 
out the  full  benefit  of  recmt  develop- 
ments in  this  area.  The  recent  series  of 
blatant  territorial  water  vicdations  has, 
I  believe,  given  notice  that  this  problem 
Is  far  worse  than  many  Members  of  the 
the  House  had  previously  believed. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  give  the 
Coast  Ouard  the  funds  to  increase  pro- 
tection for  our  fishermen.  We  will  Imow 
we  have  done  enough  when  we  cease  to 
read  about  the  vessds  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  waters  off  New  England, 
norida.  Oregon,  Washington,  Alaska, 
and  the  other  fisheries  States  of  our 
country.  I  urge  your  support  for  full 
fimdlng  of  the  Coast  Ouard  request. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  which  is  of  urgent  importance. 
The  committee  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Coast  Ouard.  However,  since  that  time 
the  committee  has  recognized  the  need 
for  the  Coast  Ouard  to  do  this  impor- 
tant patrolling. 

Speaking  from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McFALL  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
tiave  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
However,  I  do  want  the  record  to  show 
that  this  is  a  budget  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
of  some  $888  million,  although  there  was 
a  $3.8  million  total  cut.  I  felt  that  the 
Coast  Ouard  was  well  provided  for  in 
the  committee  bill  because  the  cut  was 
less  than  1  percent.  However,  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hkck- 

LR). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PSDXKAI,    PaTMXMT   to   THK    AIXPOBT    AMD    AlB- 
WAT     TBtJWr     FUNT 

Pot  payment  to  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Pund  as  provided  for  by  aectlon  308(d) 
of  PubUc  Law  91-358.  •282,944.000. 

AMUfDMXNT    OirraXD    BT     mt.     ADAMB 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ur.  Adams:  On  page 
9.  strike  lines  33,  34  and  36  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "For  payment  to  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  as  provided 
by  section  308(d)  of  PubUc  Law  91-258.  $530,- 
944.000:  however,  the  un^proprlated  balance 
m  the  Trust  Fund  as  of  July  1.  1973,  shall 
be  available  solely  to  llquldaU  obligations  In- 
curred subeequent  to  June  30.  1973,  under 
Sections  14(a)(1)  and  14(a)(3)  of  PubUc 
Law  91-358." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
state  to  the  (Thair  and  to  the  Members 
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that  I  have  already  explained  what  this 
amendment  does.  It  does  not  lu^propriate 
any  more  money  this  jrear.  It  does  not  ex- 
pend any  more  money  this  year.  It  simply 
provides  that  money  will  remain  in  the 
trust  fund. 

And  the  money  is  appropriated  out  of 
the  trust  fund,  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted will  then  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses Intended  by  the  original  authoriz- 
ing committee.  This  is  a  compromise 
position  we  have  tried  to  arrive  at  so 
that  there  will  remain  in  the  trust  fund 
enough  money  to  meet  the  10-year  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

As  testified  to  by — and  I  mentioned 
this  in  my  earlier  remarks — Mr.  01s«i  of 
DOT  testified  $280  million  would  be 
available  for  development  grant  (Aliga- 
tions  each  year,  and  $250  million  for  air 
navigation  facilities. 

I  h<n>e  the  committee  will  agree  to  this 
amendment.  It  is  based  upon  maintain- 
ing that  amount  plus  $75  million  so  that 
at  the  end  of  this  next  year  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  have  in  the 
trust  fund  the  sonounts  of  money  that 
were  contemplated  in  the  original  legis- 
lation for  construction,  and  for  facilities, 
and  equipment,  plus  $75  million.  Then  at 
that  point  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  have  before  it  additional  au- 
thorizing legislation  from  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  and  will  have  the  money 
in  the  trust  fund  to  use,  and  then  can 
decide  whether  or  wtiat  amounts  of 
money  from  the  general  fund  are  neces- 
sary. 

Again  I  say  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  agree  to  this  amendment.  This  is  a 
position  we  have  tried  to  work  out  that 
provides  money  for  operations  from  the 
user  fund,  as  both  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  have  indicated  that  they 
felt  was  appropriate,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  tried  to  protect  the  priori- 
ties established  in  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  that  the  committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  CThairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  thing  very  clear,  and 
that  is  that  this  amendment  does  not 
change  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
or  increase  the  total  cost  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  it  simply  says  at  the  end  of  2 
years  there  will  be  enough  money  in  the 
airport  and  airways  devel{H>ment  trust 
fund  to  assure  that  it  can  begin  to  meet 
the  extremely  heavy  burdens  which  will 
fall  upon  it  at  that  time  by  reason  of 
increased  construction,  and  by  reason  of 
deliveries  at  that  time,  which  wlU  begin 
to  come  forth,  of  expensive  air  safety 
and  air  navigation  equipment  which  is 
so  desperately  needed  to  assure  that  our 
airways  are  safe. 

Mr.   KUYKENDALL.  Mr.   Chainnan 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman  on 


passage  of  this  amendment,  If  It  Is  paued, 
I  shall  not  Introduce  the  amendment 
that  I  had  previously  mentioned  that  I 
would  offer. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  .  I  recdize  that  there  are 
a  number  of  Members  of  this  House  who 
feel  that  the  method  of  appropriation 
which  we  have  provided  for  c(msidera- 
tion  of  the  House  in  this  bill  is  contrary 
to  what  they  had  intended  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  Act  of  the  previous  Congress. 

However,  it  is  as  consistent  as  possible, 
we  believe,  with  the  present  act.  There 
are  two  sections  in  that  act;  one  seems 
to  say  one  thing,  and  one  seems  to  say 
another.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  because  it  offers  to 
the  House  an  interim  compromise,  if  you 
will,  until  such  time  as  the  House  has  the 
opcmrtunity  to  consider  the  legislation 
which  will  soon  be  reported  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
At  that  time,  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  determine 
for  themselves  how  they  want  to  aiirtn^t^ 
these  funds. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  a  bookkeeping  operation 
tliat  is  involved. 

We  are  not  spending  any  more  money 
under  the  amendment.  But  I  would  point 
out  to  the  House  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  does  not  determine  the 
policy  in  this  matter.  It  is  up  to  the  legis- 
lative committees  to  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  House.  This  interim  solution,  the 
amendment,  is  probably  as  good  as  we 
can  have  at  this  time. 

I  would  point  out  again  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  this  is  a  policy  decision 
which  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  on  later.  I  Yuype  it  will  be  determined 
in  a  consistent  way  so  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  know  exactly 
what  the  Members  of  this  House  want  to 
do  with  the  airports  and  airways  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall),  the  chainnan  of  the  committee. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  as  quickly 
as  he  does  with  this  amendment.  Actu- 
ally what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
forward  fund  this  program  by  making 
available  until  1973  an  additional  $250 
naillion. 

There  have  been  some  statements  made 
here  on  the  floor  that  the  (Congress  is 
getting  completely  away  from  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  airport  and 
airways  trust  fund.  This  committee, 
that  is,  the  whole  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  think,  has  to  appropriate 
on  the  basis  that  was  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  And 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  ^e- 

dflcally  in  its  part  of  Public  Law  81-258 
spedflcally  calls  attention  to  the  expen- 
ditures from  the  tnist  fund  for  particu- 
lar operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  It  indicates  that  there 
win  be  maatst  expoided  for  the  airport 
and  airways  program  and  for  facilities 
and  equipment  and  then  it  goes  on  to 
talk  about  another  phase  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Adminlstratiim,  and  that  Is  a 
very  costly  program — that  is,  operations. 

The  Ways  and  Ifeans  aectkm  atwdf- 
Ically  says  that  operatloiis  wlU  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  airport  and  airways  trust 
fund.  I  am  talking  about  operations  of 
the  air  traffic  control  systems  and  the  air 
navigation  systems.  It  is  listed  here  in 
the  act — the  air  traffic  control,  the  air 
navigation,  communlcatians,  and  sup- 
porting services. 

"Hiere  are  no  priorities  placed  upon 
these  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
cm  Ways  and  Means  with  respect  to 
grants  in  aid  for  airports  and  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  and  equipment  and 
with  respect  to  operations. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  this  Is  a  con- 
tention which  I  think  is  shared  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriaticHis  and  I  tun  sure  by  some  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  ttiat  opera- 
tions ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund. 

This  is  the  big  item — it  runs  to  about 
$1  billion— over  $989  million.  This  is  the 
money  that  pasrs  for  air  traffic  controllers 
who  work  in  the  towers  and  centers  all 
over  the  United  States. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  operations  should  not  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  surport  and  airway  trust 
fimd,  so  be  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who 
serve  on  the  legislative  committee  and 
who  write  the  substantive  laws — as  they 
have  indicated,  there  is  going  to  be  leg- 
islation brought  in  here  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  precisely  what  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  out  of  the  airport  and 
airway  trust  fund. 

Again  it  is  my  contention  that  we  ought 
to  pay  for  operations  out  of  it.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  others,  and 
they  are  entitled  to  their  opinion  as  I 
am  entitled  to  my  opinion  and  others 
who  agree  with  me  are  entitled  to  theirs. 

There  are  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  fly  the  airwajrs.  Why  do 
they  have  to  pay  for  the  operations  of 
FAA  which  amounts  to  a  billion  dollars 
a  year?  I  think  this  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  who  fly  the  airways.  They 
ought  to  pay  it. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  section  of 
the  bill  that  was  psused  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  the  section  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  dealt  with. 

The  section  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
CTommittee  dealt  with  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  appropriations  for  the  cost 
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of  oiier&tlons  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
AilmlnlstnUloD.  I  am  not  goiag  to  dis- 
agree with  my  ctaalnnan  and  the  others, 
Inelitdlng  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. I  think  we  can  probably  let  It  go 
at  that  this  year.  When  we  get  the  bill 
from  the  authorising  committee,  we  can 
detennlne  preclady  wtaai  the  Kemben  of 
Congress  want  to  pay  for  out  of  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund. 

Let  me  say  for  mysdf  and  I  beUere  for  » 
some  other  Members  that  I  think  we  are 
following  the  dictates  of  Congress  by  say- 
ing that  (HDcrations  ought  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  exipDort  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washingtcxi.  While  I  do  not  see  this  as 
fehe  full  solution  to  our  objective,  I  do  see 
It  as  an  appropriate  interim  measure. 

Many  of  us.  in  the  Congress,  with  avia- 
tion experience  and  background,  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  fimds  collected 
from  users,  and  accumulating  In  the 
trust  fund,  miist  be  allocated  to  and 
for  airport  and  airway  facilities. 

The  allocation  of  funds  must  be  ccd- 
stant  and  uninterrupted.  Furthermore, 
they  should  not  be  diverted  to  other  pur- 
imses.  We  must  keep  our  construction 
timetable  on  schedule,  consistent  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  legialatlcD. 

For  the  safety,  and  efOdent  operation, 
of  our  commercial,  military  and  general 
aviation  air  transpOTtation  system,  we 
are  dependent  upon  these  basic  airport, 
air  luivlgatlan  and  approach  faculties 
that  will  permit  an  accelerated  economic 
growth  pattern  to  evolve  as  we  move  peo- 
ple, goods,  and  services  throughout  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Ways  and  Meuaa 
Committees,  asking  that  they  assist  In 
clarifying  this  situation. 

We  need  a  clear-cut  delineation  of  al- 
locaUons.  spelled  out  in  legislation,  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  in-put  of  funds  col- 
lected from  the  users  of  our  airport  and 
airways  facilities.  Once  this  loophole  is 
closed,  the  Job  of  this  appropriations 
committee  will  be  simplified  and  the  air- 
port planning  and  management  people 
can  look  forward  to  the  guaranteed 
method  of  finance  initially  intended  when 
we  passed  the  Air-Airways  Trust  Fund 
Iegi8latl(». 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clert  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

BAIVrT    RH>T7I.ATI0I( 

For  neoeaMiry  «xpeDMa  of  tb*  Federal 
ArlaUon  AdxnlnlatrKUon  for  eaXety  legula- 
tloa  actlvltlee,  Including  arme  and  ftmmual- 
ttou,  operation  uul  maint»nf(j^^.^  (Including 
admlnlatnttlTe  ezpeneee  for  reeearch  and  d«- 
▼elopment) ,  acquisition  and  modemlaKtlon 
of  facilities  and  equipment,  and  researcli,  de- 
velotMUMit,  and  eerrlee  testing  In  accordance 
with  tbe  proTlsloaa  of  tbe  FadersI  AvlsUon 
Act  (40  U.8.C.  1801-1642).  Including  con- 
struction of  eq>erlmental  faculties  and  ac- 


qtilsltk»  of  nsoessuy  sites  by  lesss  or  grant, 
•100,000,000  to  nmaln  available  untU  sx- 
psndsd:  Prxtvided.  Tbat  ttie  obUg»ted  balaiKie 
of  amounts  appraprtated  for  safety  regula- 
tion acUTltlM,  xmder  approprtsAlcns  for  "Op- 
erattons"  and  the  unsqje&dad  balanoe  of 
amounts  approprlatsd  for  "BasssKh  and  de- 
v«lopmex»t,"  for  the  prior  flsoal  year.  sbaU  be 
transferred  to  this  MpptojKrttMou. 

AMXtraiODfT  OflftSUt  ST    MS.   ADDftSBO 

Mr.  AIHDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abdabbo:  Page 
10.  Una  11,  after  the  word  "expended"  strike 
out  the  colon  snd  Insert  ",  of  which  S4,<K>0,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  ressareh  and  de- 
velopment for  oatse  abatement  and  pollution 
control:". 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  admitted  Its 
resporiBlbUty  to  take  steps  to  reduce  air- 
craft noise  and  pollution  which  threaten 
to  destroy  the  environment  and  also  en- 
danger the  growth  of  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. The  1968  Aircraft  Noiae  Abate- 
mmt  Act  which  I  coeponoMed  was  a  step 
in  thatt  dlrecti<m  but  lack  of  determina- 
tion in  enforcing  that  ktw  hw  blocked 
progress  in  the  fight  against  Jet  noise. 

The  only  effective  noise  controls  must 
come  from  Federal  guidelines  and  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  in  the 
area  of  short-term  retrofit  programs  to 
reduce  noise  on  existing  sOrcraft  as  well 
as  long-range  noise  reductl<m  tech- 
niques for  future  aircraft.  While  some 
rulemaking  power  has  been  ezetdsed 
with  req?ect  to  tbe  long-range  solutlan. 
Uttle  has  been  done  by  the  FAA  to 
achieve  short-term  results.  The  FAA 
rulemaking  is  lagging  by  15  to  18 
months. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  in  the  House 
who  cooponsored  and  fought  so  long  for 
Federal  aircraft  noise  oocvtrol  legislation 
bave  been  disappointed  and  frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  1968 
Federal  law.  Now  la  the  time  for  tough- 
er administrative  action  by  the  FAA  and 
new  legislation.  If  necessary,  to  combat 
tbe  noise  problem.  For  that  reascm  I  have 
supported  legislation  to  set  Federal  ceil- 
ings on  aircraft  noise  and  provide  fed- 
erally guaranteed  loans  to  finance  the 
modifications  and  retn^t  programs  to 
meet  those  standards. 

To  assure  proper  i»tnphi«is  on  this 
problem  I  am  proposing  tills  amendment 
providing  for  at  least  $4.5  million  of  the 
research  and  development  funds  tmder 
safety  regulaiticm  of  the  tmnsportatlon 
approprlatloQ  bill  for  fiscal  year  1972  be 
allocated  solely  for  aircraft  noise  and 
pollutloQ  projects.  "Riis  is  an  Increase 
over  expenditures  in  fiscal  1971  and  cer- 
tainly represents  a  small  investment  in 
terms  of  providing  new  answers  to  a  crisis 
which  could  Impede  progress  In  the  air- 
craft Industry  for  yean  and  nnntinm<it  to 
damage  the  lives  of  those  living  near 
airports. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee are  to  be  commended  for  the 
extensive  questioning  ot  ttie  witnesses 


from  FAA  on  tills  Important  question  of 
noise  abatement  imd  air  poUuUon. 

The  Administrator  of  FAA.  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer and  his  staff  in  their  testimony  point 
out  tiiat  delay  in  setting  of  rule  has  been 
particularly  due  to  lack  of  fimds.  There 
is  nothing  In  the  bill  or  report  to  require 
the  FAA  to  expend  any  funds  tor  noise 
abatement  or  air  pollution  research. 

My  amendment  would  earmark  $4.5 
million  at  ttie  research  funds  as  a  fioor, 
not  a  ceiling,  for  noise  abatement  and  air 
poUutlcn  research.  I  would  wish  the  fig- 
ure would  be  greater  but  I  am  informed 
this  Is  all  the  FAA  can  properly  program 
for  this  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  deeply  Interested  in  ecology 
and  environmental  controls  and  im- 
provements, "nie  airplane  engine  is  one 
of  the  wone  offenders.  I  believe  we  must 
be  assured  and  assure  the  Natlcn  that 
research  will  be  done  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  Specially  now  In  view 
of  the  recoit  statem«it  of  Secor  Browne, 
Chairman  of  CAB,  In  opposition  to  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  1^.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  w<Hxl8. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McFAUi.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentlonan  from  New  York  for  his  pres- 
entation of  his  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee. What  the  subcommittee  has  done 
in  prior  years  in  connection  with  this 
program  is  this:  We  provided  $1  million 
last  year.  In  this  budget  there  is  another 
$3.5  million. 

By  this  amendment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  provide  in  this  fis- 
cal year  an  additional  $1  million.  We 
hope  the  DeiMtrtment  can  acctierate,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  make  every  attempt  to 
do  so,  this  Important  program  on  noise 
abatement  and  pollution  control.  The  ex- 
tra funds  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik  would  make  available  by  this 
amendment  will  assist  the  Depcutment 
to  accelerate  this  important  program. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo)  which  will  provide  $6  million  for 
research  into  methods  to  reduce  Jet  noise 
and  for  development  of  an  expanded 
noise  abatement  program. 

I  must  commend  my  colleague  for 
bringing  this  Important  measure  up.  The 
residents  of  our  city  for  too  long  now 
have  been  assaulted  from  the  air  by  the 
excessive  noise  of  Jet  aircraft  flying  over- 
head every  minute  or  two  of  the  day. 
Their  demands  for  relief  have  barely 
been  heard. 

Moreover,  these  long-suffering  souls 
are  further  harassed  by  a  FMeral  Avia- 
tion Administration  that  has  failed  to 
speedily  implement  the  1968  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Act.  This  law  would 
provide  considerable  relief  by  reducing 
existing  Jet  noise  levels  through  the  use 
of  retrofitting  on  existing  aircraft. 

Over  and  over  again,  I  have  sisked  the 
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FAA  to  speed  up  their  rulemaking  proc- 
ess which  has  so  far  been  fraught  with 
more  delays  than  a  hijacked  airline  en- 
counters in  Cuba.  Nevertheless,  all  they 
still  seem  to  do  is  keep  pn^nlslng  that 
retrofitting  will  come  someday. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  "someday"  is  not 
good  enough  for  me.  Nor  Is  it  good  enough 
for  the  people  of  my  district.  If  need  be, 
we  should  speedily  enact  a  tougher  law 
that  would  require  retrofitting  of  jets 
with  noise  suppressors  by  1972. 

The  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  Mr. 
Schaffer,  did  testify  In  the  hearings  on 
this  bill.  He  said  more  money  was  needed 
to  provide  a  strong  noise  abatement  pro- 
gram. If  that  is  what  they  need  over  there 
at  the  FAA,  then  this  amendment  will 
give  it  to  them  and  I  hope  at  the  same 
time  bring  relief  for  the  many  Americans 
now  living  under  the  pounding  of  con- 
stant Jet  aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will 
not  provide  additional  funds  in  the 
budget  at  all,  but  it  will  earmark  funds 
that  are  already  allocated  for  this  Idnd 
of  research  for  this  particular  progrsun, 
and  it  will  help  accelerate  the  program 
as  is  necessary  and  required. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority strongly  supports  this  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
spoke  to  me  about  it  many  times.  It  is 
certainly  a  worthwhile  amendment. 

The  (THAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  amendmmt  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

I^e  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HiGHWAT      BXAUTtPICATtON       (LlQtnDATION      OT 
CONTBACT  AUTHOSXZATION) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  In 
oarrylng  out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United 
Stat«s  Code,  sections  131.  136.  and  319(b), 
$10,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, together  with  H, 100,000  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  carrying  out  such 
provisions  of  title  23,  T7nlt«d  States  Code,  as 
authorized  by  section  106(a)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  ctxnmittee  that  the 
beautiflcatlon  program  has  a  provision 
in  it  that  permits  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold funds  if  a  State  does  not  comply 
with  the  beautiflcatlon  program.  The 
Secretary  has  not  withheld  any  funds  up 
to  date,  giving  the  States  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  standards  required  in  the 
act,  but  he  has  indicated  that  this  s^ear 
he  is  going  to  withhold  funds  frwn  tuiy 
State— and  he  can  withhold  10  percent 
of  the  allocated  funds  for  oonstruction 
of  Federal  aid  highways— If  the  States 
do  not  comply. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Worits 
passed  a  bill  to  create  a  study  commis- 
sion on  beautlfication  because  there 
seems  to  be  confusion  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  act,  and  the  c<Nn- 
mlssion  has  to  report  back  in  1  year. 
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Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
appointed  his  memtoon  to  this  oom- 
miaslan. 

HowevK',  there  are  only  16  States  that 
now  .comply,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  TranaportaticHi.  That  means  the 
remainder  of  the  States  are  going  to  have 
10  percent  of  their  constructiMi  funds 
withheld  if  the  Secretary  does  not  give 
up  this  idea  of  putting  a  penalty  on  all 
the  States  now,  unless  they  comply  as 
he  thinks  they  should  ccHnply. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentlramn  who 
is  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Califomla  (Mr.  McFall) 
would  use  his  good  offices  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  not  to  be  too  hasty  In  hold- 
ing up  the  10  percent  of  the  construc- 
tion funds,  because  as  we  know  there  has 
been  an  administrative  withholding  of 
oonstruction  funds  in  the  past,  and  If 
we  add  another  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  to  that,  we  are  going 
to  be  In  trouble. 

I  would  like  to  a^  the  Chairman  If 
he  can  enlighten  the  committee  any  fur- 
ther on  this — as  to  whether  this  is  ac- 
tually going  to  be  withheld. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  have  the  in- 
formation the  gentleman  seeks,  but  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  in  a  few  min- 
utes, when  we  get  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill,  which  will  provide  for  the  $200,000 
funding  for  the  Beautification  Commis- 
sion which  is  going  to  look  into  this  very 
subject.  I  am  sure  when  the  gentleman 
fr<Mn  Illinois  makes  his  presentation  he 
will  have  some  comments  concerning 
this  matter. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  is  very  much  interested  in  this 
new  Commission.  I  believe  we  should 
fund  it  and  it  should  be  added  to  this 
bill,  and  they  can  look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I,  too,  will  support  the 
amendment  when  It  is  offered.  It  did 
concern  me.  It  concerns,  I  believe,  34 
other  States,  which  are  going  to  vrake 
up  one  of  these  mornings  and  find  out 
10  percent  of  their  construction  funds 
are  being  withheld  and  the  Commission 
which  was  created  by  the  cranmittee  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  points 
of  order  to  be  made  against  any  provi- 
sions in  the  remainder  of  the  bill? 


POINT   or   OSDB 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  as  to  the  language  on 
page  16,  lines  1  through  3,  as  being  an 
unauthorized  appropriation  and  violat- 
ing rule  XXI,  clause  2. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

RAn.SOAD  Rbskabch 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting  rail- 
road research  activities,  97,000,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentlonan 
from  Calif CHUia  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  which  the  gentie- 
man tnm  Missouri  makes  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  language  that  indicates  the 
amount  of  $7  million  for  conducting  rail- 
road research  activities  will  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  phrase 
"to  remain  avallaUe  until  expended"  is 
legislation  on  an  appropriaticHi  bUl.  Just 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  an  tmiendment  ready 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
preserve  the  $7  million  and  leave  out  the 
"to  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentieman 
from  Califomla  concede  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  concede  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAHUiiIAN  (Mr.  Edmokoson). 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDICKNT   OFTXaSD    BT    KB.    lC*rAU. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered   by   Mr.   IScFttiA.:    On 
page  16  Insert  the  following  on  line  1: 
Raoaoad  Rxskasch 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting  rail- 
road research  activities,  97,000,000. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  this  pre- 
serves the  $7  mllllan,  which  we  b^eve 
is  very  important  for  research  for  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  They 
have  a  number  of  safety  activities  they 
have  been  charged  with  the  respcmslbility 
of  ui^cddlng.  They  need  this  $7  million 
to  conduct  research  for  these  railroad 
safety  activities. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentieman  yiddlng. 

I  a^  the  question:  Under  the  amend- 
ment is  there  still  no  authorization  for 
this  research  center? 

Mr.  McFALL.  This  is  not  a  research 
center.  This  is  mer^  for  reiilrocul  re- 
search. I  am  Informed  that  the  language 
that  was  objectionable  was  the  language 
which  provided  that  these  funds  would 
remain  availaUe  imtil  expoided. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentieman  could  cite  the  authoriza- 
tioa. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  (Talifomia  (Mr.  McFau.). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  POOELL.  Bir.  Cbalnnan.  I  offer 
aaamradment. 

The  portion  o(  the  bill  to  which  the 
aawDdment  relates  Is  as  foUofws: 

Am  Dnc(MVRa«TxoNB 
Ajn>  TmAnmro 


For  an  aditttloiud  Mnoont  far  th«  uciMui 
ntMm  tnivpoctMloa  pngiuti.  •■  authorlMd 
by  ttie  UrtMa  Maaa  Ttvupart&ttoD  Ju*.  at 
UM.  M  matmOaA  (40  nB.C.  1601  et  aeq.), 
to  ruHUn  ftvallAbla  uutu  «ip«nd«l:  $63j000,- 
000:  Provldei.  That  MS.000.000  ihaU  be 
avkUkbto  for  rmmtOx.  darcaopma&t.  sad 
damoostMtlMis  ciut  (8,000,000  abaU  be  aTaU- 
•ble  for  unlTflntty  reaearob  and  tnlnlng,  "«< 
manaceital  minloc  as  autborlaid  under  the 
Mitliarlty  <tf  tlie  aald  aot 

Ttie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amimrtmant  offered  by  Ifr.  Poohx:  Pag* 
17,  Une  2a,  aXter  "demoostoatlooa"  u»«rt  Ute 
foUowlnff:  ",  of  vUcb  not  lew  than  $3,000,- 
000  alMdl  be  available  for  meareh.  develop- 
ment, and  demooamttlona  related  to  sob- 
wtkf  wfety,". 

Mr.  PODELXi.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
my  amendment  not  In  conflict  with  the 
committee's  fine  bill,  but  rather,  as  a 
oomidement  to  It 

The  transportation  appropriations  bill 
Is  rightfully  divided  Into  separate  sec- 
tlcms  for  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  the  ITiiMn  Mass  Tranaporto- 
tion  AdminlstratlcKi.  The  former  ii»»i« 
with  the  Nation's  railways,  while  the 
latter  Is  concerned  with  the  transit  prob- 
lems of  our  great  dtles.  However,  for 
some  unfathomaUe  reason,  the  fimds 
appropriated  for  both  of  these  Admlnls- 
trattixis  have  been  utillnd  almost  solely 
for  railroad  research.  TTie  problem  of 
mass  urbcm  transit — the  subway  sys- 
tems— has  been  woefully  neglected 

Since  1965,  a  total  of  only  $501,000  has 
been  employed  for  projects  specifically 
dealing  with  subway  safety.  However, 
last  year  alone,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  received  |26 
million  for  such  research.  Thus,  the  total 
7-year  expenditures  for  subway  safety 
have  totaled  less  than  2  percent  of  1 
year's  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Under  normal  drcumstanoes.  this  sit- 
uation would  be  shrugged  off  as  merely 
another  example  of  governmental  ineffi- 
ciency. However,  these  are  far  from  nor- 
mal circumstances.  For  while  safety  ap- 
propriations were  being  mismanaged,  a 
huge  wave  of  breakdowns  and  serious 
accidents  has  overtaken  our  mass  transit 
facilities. 

Allow  me  to  document  for  you. 
Mt.  Chairman,  some  of  these  tragic 
Incidents: 

On  December  29, 1969,  48  persons  were 
injured  when  an  IRT  train  was  derailed 
in  the  Bronx. 

On  February  27,  1970,  an  IRT  collisiMi 
in  the  Bronx  resulted  in  seven  injuries.  A 
train  had  apparently  come  into  the  sta- 
tion too  fast. 

On  May  20,  1970.  an  empty  IND  train 
smashed  into  a  local  in  Queens,  MiHng 
two  and  Injurltw  37. 

On  July  17,  1970.  an  IND  train  In 
Brooklyn  plowed  into  a  halted  train  In- 
juring 37. 

On  August  1,  1970,  a  women  died  of  a 


heart  attack,  allegedly  brought  on  by 
smoke  Inhalatloa  from  an  eleetrteal  fire 
on  the  IRT  line  in  downtown  lOuihat- 
tan.  Fifty  passengers  and  reecoe  work- 
ers were  overcome  by  the  smoke  as 
panic-stricken  commuters  blindly  groped 
through  the  smoke-flUed  tunnA 

On  August  3.  1970,  two  petaons  were 
injured  when  500  passengers  stampeded 
In  fright  from  a  steltod  IRT  tndn. 

More  recently,  on  May  28,  1071.  a 
water-main  break  shut  down  service  on 
three  different  lines  in  M»»h»^a«  ^q^ 
the  Bronx. 

In  the  last  5  years,  while  saf  e^  ap- 
propriations have  been  ignored,  service 
Intemiptlons  have  risen  from  14,000  to 
24,000  yearly.  More  passengers  have  been 
killed  and  Injured  in  the  last  14  months 
than  in  the  previous  42  years  between 
1928  and  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  solution  to  this 
problem  does  not  entail  the  spending  of 
any  additional  sums  of  money.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  established  guidelines  Vrt^x 
are  most  equitable.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  at  least  $3 
million  of  the  mass  transportation  re- 
search apprtHulation  is  used  for  subway 
safety  research. 

There  are  presently  over  10  million 
Americans  who  ride  subways  throughout 
the  Nation  daily.  In  additloi.  several 
cities  are  now  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing new  subway  systems,  which  will  soon 
carry  millions  more  to  and  from  work 
every  day. 

It  is  the  reqTonsibillty  of  Congrees  to 
make  certain  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  commuters  be  guaranteed  a  safe, 
danger-free  ride.  My  amendment  will 
provide  a  giant  step  toward  maHTig  sogiti 
a  guarantee  a  reality. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  minority  has  no  op- 
position to  this  amendment,  if  it  will 
save  time. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  we  have  no  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  It  Is  earmarking 
funds  for  safety  research  for  subways. 
Certainly,  the  activitieB  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  in 
their  research  and  development  program 
are  broad  enotigh  to  be  able  to  utiliae 
the  funds  which  the  gentieman  in  the 
well  is  asking  for  in  order  to  protect  the 
many  people  in  this  country  who  use  the 
subways.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentiemen. 

Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOai.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  (Mr. 
PoDiLL)    which  would  insure  that  at 


least  $3  milUon  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion research  ain>roprlations  will  be 
spent  for  subway  safety  research. 

Daily  over  10  mlUksi  Americans  ride 
the  subways,  and  several  cities  are  in  the 
process  of  building  subway  systems.  Cbn- 
gress  has  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  these  commoten 
by  promoting  research  for  subway 
safety,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems that  now  exist,  and  to  prevent  the 
tragedies  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
2  years. 

In  the  last  16  months  174  persons  have 
been  injured,  and  three  persons  have 
died  as  a  direct  result  of  subway  mis- 
haps. This  is  more  injuries  and  fatalities 
than  occurred  in  the  42  years  from  1928- 
1969.  This  is  a  shocking  situation,  and 
it  must  be    rectified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions for  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration—which  deals  with  the  Nation's 
railways— and  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration — which  deals  with 
the  transit  problems  of  the  cities.  The 
problem  of  the  subway  systems  has  been 
almost  totally  ignored,  since  the  funds 
appropriated  for  both  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  and  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  have 
been  almost  solely  spent  on  rallrocul  re- 
search. 

Last  year,  the  UrtMui  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  received  $28  mllllan 
for  subway  safety  research,  yet  since 
1965  only  $501,000  has  been  used  on  proj- 
ects specifically  cmicemed  with  such  re- 
search. This  makes  the  total  7-year 
subway  safety  expenditures  less  than  2 
percent  of  1  year's  appropriations. 

No  additional  approprlaticns,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  called  tor  in  this  amend- 
ment. All  that  is  called  for  is  that,  with- 
in the  guidelines  already  established  by 
the  committee,  ai  least  $3  million  of  the 
mass  transportation  research  appropria- 
tions wUl  be  used  for  sid>way  safety  re- 
search. 

The  large  occurrences  of  breakdowns 
and  serious  accidents  that  have  plagued 
o\ir  mass  transit  facilities  of  late  calls 
for  acti<Hi  by  the  Ctmgress  to  insure  that 
the  safety  of  our  citizens  Is  not  imperiled 
when  they  ride  the  subways,  "n^  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  beginning  to  the  goal 
of  totally  safe  and  efficient  mass  urban 
tranqwrtation.  I  urge  its  acceptance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York  (&lr.  Poonx) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AicxiTDiCDrr  ormuD  bt  mb.  baix 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Hr.  Haix:  On  page 
17.  line  ao.  Btnke.  ■■•63.000.000."  and  Insert  tn 
lieu  thereof.  "•30.800.000." 

On  page  17.  Un«  31.  strike,  "•40,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "VnjKOJOiQO." 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
bdabor  my  amendment  tn  further  detail. 
I  vpdkt  on  it  twice  before.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentieman  from  California, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
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Appropriations,  yldded  to  me  during  his 
exposition  of  the  entire  bill.  Also  I  dis- 
cussed it  for  5  minutes  in  general  debate. 
I  hope  this  amendment  Mrlll  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  same  alacrity  that  others 
adding  to  the  appropriation  bill  have 
been. 

Suffice  it  to  say  this  is  simply  cm  area 
where  we  have  Increased,  for  a  demon- 
stration project  in  one  specific  commu- 
nity, a  people-mover  project  to  the 
place  where  it  has  gone  from  an  esti- 
mated cost  and  an  appropriated  cost 
of  $1  million  per  mile  of  people  moved 
to  over  $10.6  million  per  mile  of  people 
moved.  It  has  been  adequately  portrayed 
that  perhaps  history  has  not  been 
reviewed,  nor  have  the  research  and  de- 
velopment people  taken  adequate  advan- 
tage of  in -being  projects  for  moving 
people  whether  they  be  in  downtown 
communities  or  to  or  from  airports  or 
between  cities. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
simply  strike  $21.4  mUllon  of  this  urban 
mass  transit  appropriatitms,  of  which 
there  was  $52  million  overall.  This  sim- 
ply removes  that  portion  which  would 
be  for  the  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  demon- 
stration project,  until  such  time  as  there 
is  adequate  research  and  development, 
or  research  among  history  for  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  there  are 
many  projects  for  moving  people  en 
masse  in  communities,  in  ghetto  areas 
and  everywhere  else;  and  that  if  we 
were  to  take  this  from  the  bill,  we  will 
have  more  adequate  room  to  maneuver 
as  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  people's 
elected  Representatives,  when  we  go  to 
conference.  This  is  not  only  a  people- 
moving  amendment,  but  it  Is  an  amend- 
ment for  people;  and  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  in  favor  of  the  taxpayers 
and  not  those  who  would  favor  a  boon- 
doggle in  any  individual  community.  I 
suggest  the  amendment  do  pass. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  has  a  very  im- 
portant research  and  development  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  very  important  prob- 
lems which  confronts  the  country  is  how 
we  are  going  to  move  people  in  the  next 
two  decades.  They  are  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  movement  of  people 
throughout  the  country.  They  have  a 
very  Important  research  and  develop- 
ment program  which  relates  Itself  to 
that  purpose. 

They  requested  $78  million  for  their 
research  and  development  program.  We 
cut  them  $26  million,  down  to  $52  mil- 
lion, because  we  felt  that  we  should  take 
a  look  at  stmw  of  the  programs  like  the 
one  that  Vm  gentieman  from  Missouri 
has  discussed  on  this  floor. 

I,  personally,  feel  that  the  program 
that  he  discussed  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
is  a  very  Important  project  which  will 
tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  move  masses 
of  people  at  airports  and  urban  centers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  years  to 
come.  But  I  would  point  out  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  that  we  have  al- 
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ready  drastically  cut  this  research  and 
development  program  by  some  $26  mil- 
lion. Now,  this  amendment  comes  along 
and  It  would  cut  another  $20  million, 
which  does  not  direct  Itself  to  the  Mor- 
gantown, W.  Va.,  project,  but  would  slash 
it  to  $30  million  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  mass  transportation  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  this  is  too 
drastic,  that  they  must  have  this  money 
in  order  to  inquire  into  the  vast  prob- 
lem of  urban  mass  transportation.  There- 
fore, I  would  ask  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GR068.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QROeS.  Why  did  the  cost  go  so 
high  per  mile  for  this  project? 

Mr.  McFALL.  One  of  the  matters,  of 
course,  was  the  ordinary  cost  of  inflation. 
Another  matter  is  that  they  have  re- 
duced the  mileage  in  an  attonpt  to  cut 
cost  which  increases  the  cost  per  mllu 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  this  2-mlle 
transportation  gimmick  is  going  to  cost 
$127  milllcm  when  it  is  completed? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Insofar  as  I  understand 
it  will  cost  $27  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $27  million  and  not 
$127  million? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  sum  of  $27  mllUon  Is 
still  fantastic  for  2  miles  of  roadway. 
How  did  this  project  get  to  Morgantown, 
W.  Va..  in  the  flrsrt  place? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That,  I  cannot  answer 
the  gentieman.  It  was  selected  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion many  years  ago.  I  have  not  looked 
into  the  history  of  the  question  as  to  how 
it  was  selected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  heard  someone  mention 
today  some  kind  of  a  safety  setup  in 
Ohio,  I  do  not  know  where.  How  did  that 
get  there? 

I  am  interested  in  how  these  projects 
get  located  over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  can  discuss  that  one 
with  perhaps  more  intelligence  than  I 
can  the  previous  question  the  gentleman 
asked. 

The  test  center  which  is  proposed  to 
be  put  in  East  Liberty,  Ohio,  must  be 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House,  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House,  and  the  same  two  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate.  So  that  there  is  an 
authorizing  procedure  within  the  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose. 

The  test  center  itself  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  It  is. 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Departinent  to  make  teste  of  tires  and 
automobiles.  They  do  not  have  the  In- 
dependent ability  to  test  these,  and  they 
do  not  have  the  imifMmity  needed  in 
the  iQdependent  contractors  that  have 
been  doing  the  Job. 

There  were  a  number  of  places 
throughout  the  country  such  as  Okla- 
homa who  were  interested  in  the  project, 
and  there  were  several  other  areas  that 
wanted  the  testing  center.  But  the  com- 


mittees are  charged  with  tiie  responsi- 
bility of  determining  where  this  test 
center  should  be.  and  they  selected  East 
Liberty,  Ohio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Just  wondered  how 
much  muscle  it  takes  to  get  cme  of  these 
projecte,  because  I  would  like  to  go  in 
training  to  develop  the  muscle  to  get  one 
of  these  projects  such  as  Morgantown,  or 
East  Liberty.  Ohio,  or  wherever  it  might 
be. 

Ut.  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  gentieman  is 
a  formidable  Member  of  the  House,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  in  this  particular 
case  of  the  East  Liberty,  Ohio,  project, 
the  testing  center  there,  that  the  law 
provides  for  safeguards,  and  that  is  that 
committees  of  the  House  and  committees 
of  the  Senate  make  this  determination, 
and  that  no  one  downtown  makes  the 
determination. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentieman  tell 
me  whether  it  would  help  if  I  was  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa  that  in  this  case  it 
would  probably  not  help  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niHnbe-  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  will  remain,  because  I  refer 
to  what  the  gentleman  was  discussing — 
but  first  I  want  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  authorizing  committees  for 
locating  something  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  50  miles  from  its 
boundaries. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  the  staff 
a  llttie  bit  ago,  referring  to  page  15, 
beginning  on  line  10,  that  the  $9  mil, 
lion  which  is  authorized  for  construc- 
tion of  compliance  test  faclHties— that 
that  plant  is  going  to  be  built  in  East 
Liberty,  Ohio.  If  this  had  been  an  appro- 
priation of  the  amount  of,  say,  $96  mil- 
lion, rather  than  $9  million,  then  I  sub- 
mit that  it  would  have  been  built  in  Belts- 
ville,  Md..  or  Langley,  Va.,  or  at  the  Boil- 
ing Air  Force  Base  off  the  Potomac,  where 
I  see  that  Pentagon  No.  2  is  now  planned 
to  be  buUt. 

So  I  congratulate  this  committee,  and 
the  MembMc  of  the  Congress  who  have 
brought  this  bill  before  us.  For  once  they 
have  rwt  appropriated  funds  for  culdi- 
tional  construction  of  office  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingful first— the  first  appropriation  bill 
this  year  that  does  not  contain  funds  for 
an  ofllce  building  to  house  Federal  facili- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  it  did,  I  would  of  course  be  offering 
my  little  amendment  with  which  so 
many  of  you  unofficially  agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  end  of  office  building  construction 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as 
payor,  or  as  lessee,  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Members,  last  Sunday  aa.  television  a 
group  of  architects  said  that  the  con- 
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tixHiiDg  blight  and  lack  of  ooordlnattoc 
planning  tax  ttie  N«tloa'«  QRiAtal  is  an  act 
of  miirftwiance  od  the  part  of  thoee  re- 
sponsible. This  is  a  horrible  thing,  to  al- 
low our  Nation's  Capital  to  grow  into  a 
plethon  of  UBii>urpoN  bwikUngw  and 
choked  soads  that  we  find  in  this  area 
today.  We  know  thst  50  paroent  of  the 
new  buikUnsB  touUt  in  the  last  15  years 
to  house  oOees  in  the  anas  between  H 
and  R  Streets,  and  17th  and  22d  Stieeta 
are  now  50-percent  envty.  All  those 
buildings  built  are  one-half  «miiiy.  And 
yet  we  continue  to  appronrlate  minians 
lor  new  buildings,  two  of  which  are  go- 
ing to  be  iHiilt  at  the  very  foot  of  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

We  also  have  nothing  in  the  record  of 
these  debates  as  to  what  the  intent  of 
CixigreBs  is  reganling  the  retention  of 
Nattooal  Airport,  or  DuBes  Airport,  by 
the  Oovemment,  or  their  sale  at  depre- 
cMtBd  "book"  nUue,  as  rsDorted  recently 
In  the  prcK.  We  see  AC»>A  and  other 
enterprisers  petltianlng  the  DOT  for  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  Dulles  Airport. 
I  think  that  if  this  Ooogress  allows  Dul- 
les Airport  or  Nattooal  Airport  to  be 
sold  to  anybody  now  that  this  would  be 
virtually  an  act  of  criminal  negllgance. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  record  Aows 
that  Congress  will  not  aoquiesee  while 
such  plans  are  allowed  to  develop. 

Here  the  Committee  on  PuUlc  Works, 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  has  made  it  man- 
datory that  plants  beyond  the  imi  build- 
ing and  the  new  Ubrary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  be  sutanitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuUic  Works  kmg  before  au- 
thorization will  be  considered. 

Let  us  now  make  it  our  business  to  put 
an  end  ot  at  least  a  long  moratorium  to 
this  building  of  more  and  more  ofDce 
buildings,  and  less  and  less  decent  hous- 
ing, which  is  making  this  area  less  fmd 
less  a  fit  and  proper  plaee  for  the  }Hr 
tioQ's  Capital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  <m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall),  there 
ware— ayes  8,  noes  39, 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AUsnuifXMT  ormxD  bt  m.  khicztkski 

Mr.  KLUCZYNBKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tbs  portion  of  the  hill  to  which  the 
amendment  relates  is  as  follows: 
MTAaHnraroK  Mrsopoutan  Abba  TtUNSiT 

AUTHOUTT 


OOMMiaaX>N  OM  HXSHWAT  BSAi 

SMosiBi  ANs  nnof  I 


COMTUSU'IIUH 

To  es^bls  Xb»  Xit^t^tuamx  trf  Truspofte- 
tioa  to  p»y  ,uie  WMUagtoa  MaiiujititJiau 
Area  TrBostt  Authority,  u  part  of  tb«  F^dtral 
coulifliuuon  towftrd  mpnnm  naceaMuy  to 
design,  ^aigtaemr,  oonstruot,  and  equip  •  rail 
r^*d  traiiBlfeayBtain,  as  autliorlZAd  by  the  Na- 
tional Opttal  Ttan^xatatton  Act  of  I9fl9 
( PubUc  Law  M-143) ,  liMsludlng  aequlMtlon  of 
rtghtB-of-way,  land,  and  iBteraMv  thewln,  *> 
remain  available  imtU  o^ndad  $174,131 000 
for  the  flsoal  jear  1873. 

•The  jCaerfc  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  KxtrcBrmKi- 
On  ps«e  39,  nae  4A,  inaert: 
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Par  naoeaaary  ■Tpemai  of  die  Oommlailaa 
on  Highway  Beauttnoatlcn.  eatabltohed  by 
Sec.  133  of  the  re<teral-Ald  Highway  Aat  of 
1970  (a«  St«>t.  1737-1738).  9300,000,  «D  re- 
main arrallable  until  eapeoded. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSBX  Mr.  Chahman.  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  to  provide 
the  (200.000  authorised  to  ftUKl  the  Com- 
mission on  Highway  Beautifloation  es- 
tablished under  seetioa  123  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970.  That  act 
as  you  will  recall  provided  authorisa- 
ticns  for  highway  beautlflcaitksi  through 
1973  while  at  the  same  time  provkhng 
t<jt  a  commission  wliich  would  study 
and  review  the  existing  law,  policies, 
and  practices  related  to  control  of  out- 
door advertising  and  Junkyards:  compUe 
data  on  the  Nation's  highway  beautlflea- 
tlon  needs:  make  appropriate  reoom- 
mendaiions;  and  si^mlt  a  final  report 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  fund- 
ing of  the  Oommisslon.  The  Cbmmlssion 
itself  will  cease  to  exist  6  months  after 
submission  of  the  final  report. 

Hie  CTommisston  shall  consist  of  11 
memben:  two  majority,  and  two  minor- 
ity members  of  the  House  PubUc  Works 
Committee;  two  majority  and  two  mi- 
nority memben  of  the  Senate  PubUc 
Works  C^ommittee;  and  three  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  among 
persons  who  are  not  ofllcers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  this  Oommisslon  be  funded  in 
this  bill  so  that  it  may  proceed  with  the 
study  and  report  in  time  for  their  con- 
sideration in  next  year's  biennial  Fed* 
eral-aid  highway  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  oommisslon  which  will 
linger  on  the  subject  for  years,  it  is  lim- 
ited to  report  in  1  year  and  then  shortly 
thereafter  go  out  of  existence.  The  House 
and  Senate  have  already  named  their 
members  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  has  chosen  its 
three  members  and  will  name  them  as 
soon  as  the  Oommisslon  is  funded. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  body  know  ex- 
tremely well  how  controversial  a  subject 
we  have  in  beautifloation.  It  has  bem 
argued  long  and  hard  here  on  this  floor 
as  well  as  in  the  other  body. 

The  present  law  needs  amending  bad- 
ly; it  is  hlfiiily  doubtful  whether  it  can 
come  even  close  to  accomplishing  its 
original  -intention  in  its  present  form. 
What  the  Public  Works  Committee  found 
out  as  we  worked  on  the  1970  legislation 
was  that  what  we  needed  most  was  reli- 
able facts  and  unbiased  recommenda- 
tions complied  in  a  manner  which  would 
place  before  us  the  nature  of  the  entire 
problem  and  the  proper  way  in  which  it 
should  be  handled. 

This  (Commission  will  do  Just  that  and 
the  Congress  can  then  proceed  to  make 
the  picsont  legislation  meaningful. 

Already  the  Secretary  of  Ttansporta- 
tion  has  notified  eight  States  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  they  win  have 
10  percent  of  theb-  1973  hli^way  sd- 
portlonments  withheld.  There  are  ap- 
parently ^eral  bther  States  that  will 


very  shortly  find  themselves  in  the  same 
situation.  I  say  that  this  situation  is 
ri(ficulous  and  we  should  be  moving  as 
qtdckly  as  possible  to  correct  it.  The  first 
step  Is  geWtog  this  Commlsstan  in  opera- 
tion  so  we  can  get  the  true  facts  before 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  hope  the  great  gen- 
tlemen from  Oallfomia  will  indicate  the 
aeoeptanoe  of  the  amendment  by  his 
committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McPAIJi  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered  an  amendment  which 
should  have  been  included  in  the  bill,  but 
which  was  not  included  because  of  an 
oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  this  side  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoHTx)  would  also  agree  to  its 
acceptance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  for  $200,000  to  fund  the 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautification 
and  the  minority  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Hie  Highway  Beauti- 
floation Commission,  already  authDrised 
by  the  PubUc  Works  Committee,  cries 
out  for  funding.  Everyone  would  agree 
that  the  Highway  Beautifloation  Act  of 
1965  was  an  imperfect  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, hcrwever  well  Intentioned.  As  it  now 
sta&ds  many  looal  persons  adjacent  to 
highways,  and  in  particular  those  at 
some  distance  from  interstate  highways 
could  lose  a  major  share  of  tbor  busi- 
ness with  all  signs  gone  and  travtiers  un- 
aware of  the  avaUability  of  their  wares 
and  services.  In  an  area  such  as  the  Fin- 
ger I«kes  District  of  New  York,  this 
could  be  disastrous.  My  hope  is,  and  I 
feel  many  here  in  this  body  share  it,  that 
some  acceptable  compromises  can  result 
out  of  the  work  of  this  Commission,  so 
that  we  oan  increase  the  beauty  of  our 
hi^ways,  but  at  the  same  time  not  put 
a  lot  Of  smaU  business  people  out  of  op> 
eration  in  aooomplishing  this  goaL 

In  my  area  alone  the  ovcr-600  mem- 
bers of  the  Finger  lAkes  Association,  who 
operate  small  motels  and  restaurants 
cotld  be  very  adversely  affected  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  llie  reatudy  of  the 
highway  beautification  program,  iasued 
by  the  House  last  September,  contained 
some  good  departure  points  for  the  work 
of  the  CkMnmiesion.  I  particularly  refer 
to  the  recoinmendati<»i  to  permit  signs  in 
the  specific  interest  of  the  traveling 
public. 

In  part  it  states: 

Beoant  atudlea.  have  Indicated  that  the 
motorUt  does  not  particularly  object  to  out- 
door advertising  signs  if  they  satisfy  his  In- 
formational needs  for  services.  Such  signs, 
property  regulated  to  pnvent  prottfetatton 
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or  placement  in  unsafe  locations,  not  only 
assist  the  motorist  in  locating  facilities  of 
interest  to  him,  but  also  eliminate  a  poten- 
tial hardship  by  allowing  the  tourist-oriented 
business  to  make  itatit  known  to  the  travel- 
ing public. 

It  is  fairly  well  concluded  by  everyone 
by  now  that  "food,  gas,  and  lodging" 
signs  do  not  reach  a  great  percentage  of 
the  traveling  public — only  Uiose  travail- 
ing in  a  leisurely  enough  fashion  to  want 
to  stop  and  leaf  through  the  information 
provided.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  good  informational  sign.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  CHiairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my 
very  good  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  from  Illinois  for  yldding. 

How  many  petunias  and  peonies  will 
this  provide  for? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  There  will  be  11 
members,  four  from  the  (Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  each  body  and  three  to 
be  named  by  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  ready  to  name  them  as  soon  as 
we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  Commission  really 
necessary  for  the  beautification  of  high- 
ways? Must  we  spoid  $200,000  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Gross.  This 
matter  has  been  kicked  around,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  for  years.  We  finally 
decided  to  create  a  commission  which 
will  report  back  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
within  a  year,  and  then  the  Commission 
will  die  6  months  later.  We  will  not  keep 
them  on  the  payroll;  we  will  not  put  up 
buildings  for  them.  The  Commission  wijl 
die  6  months  after  their  report  is  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WiU  they  be  able  to  do 
some  junketing  on  the  $200,000? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  afraid  they 
will  not  be  able  to  go  to  Italy  or  Poland 
or  anywhere  that  far  away  on  that  kind 
of  money;  they  will  have  to  stay  within 
the  confines  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noted  a  couple  of  years 
ago  that  along  the  highway  near  the 
Twin  Bridges  and  around  that  area  Mrs. 
Johnson  got  a  lot  of  flowers  and  some 
shrubbery  planted,  and  then  they  came 
along  with  bulldozers  and  dug  out  most 
if  not  all  of  it.  What  about  this  highway 
beautifloation?  Is  the  program  to  beau- 
tify one  year  and  bulldoze  it  out  the 
next? 

Mr.  KLU(?ZYNSKI.  That  has  hap- 
pened. I  recall  that  a  large  power  shovel 
traveled  aroimd  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  direc- 
tion when  the  planting  was  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  that 
if  we  add  the  $200,000,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  the  Commission  on  Beautifica- 
tion; isthatcOTrect? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Yes;  and  they  are 
not  going  to  spend  the  $200,000.  ITie 
Speaker  of  the  House  will  appoint  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  the  House  has 
been  given  that  kind  of  assurance  in  this 
instance.  I  h<^)e  the  gentleman  is  right. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 
man. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Kluczynski)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  EoxoNosoM,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJt.  9667)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bUl  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
mtmded  on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

"ITie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  401.  nays  12.  not  voting  20. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  190) 
TEAS— 401 


Abbltt 

Rlngham 

Casey.  Tex. 

Abernethy 

Blackburn 

OederbeiB 

Aboure^ 

Blanton 

OeUer 

Abzug 

Blatnik 

Chamberlain 

Adams 

Boggs 

Ctaappell 

Addabbo 

Boland 

Clancy 

Anderoon, 

BoUlns 

Ctazk 

Calif. 

Bow 

Clausen. 

Andenvm,  !□. 

Brademaa 

DonH. 

Anderson. 

Bray 

Olawson,  Del 

Tflnn. 

Brlrkley 

Cleveland 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Brooks 

Odllns  ni. 

Andrews, 

Broomfleld 

Oolllna.  Tex. 

N.Dak. 

Brotanan 

Oolmer 

Annunalo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Oomatde 

Archer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Oodte 

Areods 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

OGrman 

Ashley 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Cotter 

Aspin 

Buchanan 

OouBhlln 

Asplnall 

Burke.  Fla. 

Cmnii 

Badlllo 

Burke.  Mass. 

Culver 

Baker 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Damei.  Va. 

Baring 

Buillson.Mo. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Barrett 

Burton 

Davis,  da. 

Beglch 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Davis,  8.C. 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  WU. 

DaTls.Wls. 

Bell 

Bypon 

delaOaim 

Bennett 

C3abeU 

Delaney 

Bergland 

Osffery 

DeUenback 

Betta 

Oamp 

DeUums 

Bevlll 

Carey.  N.T. 

Denhotm 

Blaggl 

Carney 

Dennis 

Blester 

Carter 

Dent 

Derwtnskl 

Kasteomeler 

QulUen 

Devlne 

Kaaen 

Rallsback 

Dicklneon 

Keating 

Randall 

Dlnc«il 

Kee 

Rangel 

Dora 

Keith 

Bees 

Dow 

Kemp 

Held.  m. 

Dowdy 

King 

Held.  N.T. 

Downing 

Beuae 

Drlnan 

Koch 

Rhodes 

Dulskl 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

r>iin<^n 

Kyi 

Robinson,  Va. 

duPont 

Kyroa 

Robison.  N.T. 

Dwyer 

LAnd  grebe 

Rodlno 

Bokhardt 

Landrum 

Roe 

LAtta 

Rogers 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Leggett 

Roncallo 

Edwards.  Calif 

Lenncm 

Rooney.  N.T. 

EUberg 

Lent 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brlenbom 

Link 

Rosenthal 

Eacb 

Lloyd 

Roetenkowakl 

Esbleman 

Lang,Md. 

Rousb 

Evans.  Colo. 

Lujan 

Rousselot 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

McClory 

Roy 

PaaceU 

McCloekey 

Roytwa 

Plndley 

McClure 

Runnels 

Fldl 

McCoIlister 

RUppe 

Plsher 

McOonnack 

Ruth 

Flood 

McDade 

Ryan 

Plow«a 

McDonald. 

8t  Germain 

Plynt 

Mich. 

fiarylman 

Foley 

McEwen 

Saxbanea 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  McFaU 

Satterlleld 

Ford, 

McKay 

Saylor 

William  D. 

McKfvitt 

Scherle 

Forsyth© 

McKlnney 

Scheuer 

Fountain 

McMillan 

Scbneebeil 

Fraser 

Macdonald. 

Schwengel 

FTellnghuysen 

Scon 

Frenzel 

Madden 

SebelluB 

Prey 

Mahnn 

Seibertlng 

Fulton,  Pa. 

M&Ullard 

Shoup 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mann 

Shrlver 

Puqua 

Martin 

Bikes 

rWLllfl.nKkla 

Mathlaa,  Calif 

Siak 

Qallagher 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Skubltz 

Oarmatz 

Matsunaga 

Slack 

a«ydo« 

Mayne 

Hmlth.  Oalif. 

Oettya 

Mazzoli 

Smith.  Iowa 

Glaimo 

Meede 

Smith,  N.T. 

Olbbona 

Meacher 

Snyder 

Ooldwater 

Metcalfe 

Spence 

Oonzalez 

Michel 

Springer 

Ooodllng 

Mikva 

Stafford 

Orasao 

MlUer.  cailf . 

Staggers 

Gray 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stanton. 

Oreem,  Pa. 

MllU,  Ark. 

J.William 

Ortflln 

MUls.  Md. 

Stanton, 

Ortfflths 

Minish 

JameeV. 

Grover 

Mink 

Steed 

Gubser 

Minahall 

Steele 

Gude 

MizeU 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Hagan 

MoUoban 

Stephens 

Haley 

Mnmagan 

Stratton 

Halperu 

Mcntgomery 

Stubblefieid 

Hamilton 

Moorhead 

Stuckey 

Hammer- 

Morgan 

Sullivan 

Schmidt 

Morse 

Symington 

Hanley 

Moaher 

Talcott 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Moea 

Tayior 

Harrington 

Murphy,  m. 

Teague,  Calif. 

HarAa 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Myers 

Hsfltlnga 

Natcher 

Thompson,  Ga 

Hathaway 

Nedzl 

Thomaon,  Wis. 

Hawkins 

Nelsen 

Thone 

Hays 

Nichols 

Tieman 

H«bert 

Nix 

OdaU 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Obey 

nilmaa 

Heckler.  Mass. 

CHaia 

Vander  Jagt 

Helstoakl 

CKonski 

Vanlk 

Henderson 

ONelll 

Veysey 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Paaacoan 

Vlgorito 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Patman 

Waggoaner 

HUUs 

Patten 

Waldle 

Hogan 

PeUy 

Wampler 

Horton 

Perkins 

Ware 

Hoemer 

PettU 

Watte 

Howard 

Peyaer 

Whalen 

Hull 

Pickle 

WhaUey 

Hungate 

Pike 

White 

Hunt 

Plmle 

Whltehurst 

Hutchinson 

Poage 

Whltten. 

Ichnrd 

PodeU 

Wldnall 

Jacobs 

Poff 

Wiggins 

Jarman 

Preyer,  N.C. 

WiUiams 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Price,  m. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Johnsooi.  Pa. 

Price,  Tex. 

Winn 

Jcoes.  Ala. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

woitr 

Jones.  N.C. 

Puclnnkl 

Wright 

James,  Tenn. 

Purcell 

Wyatt 

Karth 

Qule 

Wydler 
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Wjtle 

Tatitm. 

ZablocU 

Wyman 

Young,  Flk. 

Zlon 

Yat«« 

Young,  Tex. 
NATS— 12 

Zwach 

Aabbmnk 

Oroaa 

Rarick 

Ctoy 

Hall 

Schmlts 

Oonywr» 

Jonaa 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dlggs 

MltcheU 

Stokee 

NOT  VOTTNO— 20 

Alexander 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Powell 

Bruco 

Hanoe 

Rlegle 

Chlitfinlin 

HarMien.  Waab. 

Shipley 

OoUler 

Hnllfleld 

Thompson,  N.J 

DaxUdaon 

Iiong,  La. 

Van,  Deerlm 

OoDohue 

McCulIoch 

Wilson. 

Edwmrd8.La. 

Pepper 

Charles  H. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Oonohue  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Braaoo  with  Kir.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Blr.   Charles   H.  WUson   with   Mr.   Shlpiley. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mre 
Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Danlelson. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Ulinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 


Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  H.R.  9667.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jxme  30,  1972,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oali- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  HAZ- 
ARDOUS MATERIALS  CONTROL- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  Hazardous  Materials  Control 
as  required  by  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-458.  This  report  has  been 
prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  302 
of  the  Act,  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  date  of  enactment.  October  16, 
through  December  31,  1970. 

Richard  Nexon. 
The  White  Hoitse,  July  14, 1971. 


SPEAKER  CARL  ALBERT  NEEDS 
NO  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  the  readers  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  were  once  again  subjected 
to  the  tjrpe  of  outrageous  and  vitriolic 
column  which  has  become  the  hallmark 
of  Mr.  Milton  Viorst.  Mr.  Viorst  is  a  left- 
wing  dogmatist  who  regards  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  at  all  times  on  all 
subjects  as  sinister,  benighted,  or  both. 
The  nominal  object  of  Mr.  Vlorst's  rant- 
ings  in  this  case  is  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  Hon.  Carl  Albert.  Mr.  Viorst 
laboriously  scrounges  up  a  few  quotations 
and  charges,  all  from  anonymous  sources, 
as  to  the  Speaker's  alleged  deficiencies  as 
a  leader. 

In  reali^.  however,  the  Speaker  is 
merely  the  symbol,  the  hated  symbol  of 
the  middle  political  way,  that  broad  spec- 
trum to  which  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  electorate  belongs 
and  to  which  their  most  creative  and 
successful  public  officials  have  always 
adhered. 

Ideologues  of  the  left  and  right,  alike, 
as  well  as  certain  academic  theoreticians, 
would  pour  American  politics  into  the 
same  preordained  European  model  of 
rigid  class  parties.  They  are  doomed  to 
failure.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
a  Nation  continental  in  size,  pluralistic  in 
ethnic  and  social  makeup.  It  is  thus  far 
too  diverse  to  function  politically  through 
rigid  ideological  parties — be  they  labeled 
conservative,  liberal,  reactionary,  or 
radical. 

Our  political  parties,  and  the  men  who 
sit  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  this  House 
attest  to  this,  are  amalgams  representa- 
tive of  diverse  points  of  view.  One  of  the 
chief,  if  not  the  chief,  functions  of  a 
party  leader  imder  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  is  to  wield  his  political  follow- 
ers into  an  effective  functioning  govern- 
ing unit.  In  so  doing,  he  serves  not  merely 
the  interests  of  his  party,  but  that  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

By  any  reasonable  test  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair.  Hon.  Carl 
Albert,  must  be  accorded  high  honors  in 
the  attainment  of  this  objective.  During 
the  past  6  months  under  his  leadership, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  psissed 
a  body  of  legislation  notable  both  for  its 
quantity  and  quality.  As  a  Democrat,  I 
am  proud  to  salute  him  as  the  leader  of 
my  party  in  the  House;  as  an  American, 
I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  American 
political  process  has  raised  this  truly 
great  political  pragmatist  to  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  Nation. 


KANSAS  GOVERNOR  OBJECTS  TO 
AEC  SITE  ACQUISITION  FOR 
PROJECT  AT  LYONS,  KANS. 

I  Mr.  ROY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday. 
July  15,  the  House  will  consider  H.r! 
9388,  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Representative  Joe  Sktjbitz  of  Kansas 
will  move  to  strike  Project  72-3-b.  au- 
thorizing $3.5  million  for  acquisition  of 
lands  to  establish  a  radioactive  waste  re- 
pository at  Lyons,  Kans. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
persisted  in  seeking  authorization  and 
funding  for  site  acquisition  for  this  proj- 
ect despite  the  repeated  and  very  strong 
objections  of  the  Governor  of  Kansas, 
Robert  Docking,  the  Kansas  scientific 
community,  and  many  other  Kansas  citi- 
zens.  Governor  Docking  has  stated  that 
he  will  use  every  means  available  to  him, 
including  legal  action,  to  block  site  ac- 
quisition until  safety  studies  recom- 
mended by  the  Kansas  Geological  Sur- 
vey are  completed.  All  scientists  and  en- 
gineers external  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  who  have  reviewed  the  proj- 
ect concur  with  the  views  of  the  Kansas 
Geological  Survey  that  further  scientific 
tests  are  needed  to  determine  safety. 

The  position  of  Governor  Docking  and 
the  Kansas  scientists  is  simply  that 
funds  should  not  be  authorized  for  site 
acquisition  until  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted and  safety  assured. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
House  to  approve  this  authorization  in 
view  of  the  Governor's  strong  objections 
and  the  concern  expressed  by  many 
Kansas  citizens  regarding  the  safety  of 
the  project. 

I  urge  you  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  Thursday  afternoon,  July  15, 
and  to  support  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  Representative  Joe 
Skubitz  to  strike  Project  72-3-b  from 
H.R. 9388. 

The  following  letter  from  Governor 
Docking  contains  the  serious  questions 
which  have  not  teen  answered  to  our 
satisfaction; 

State  of  Kansas, 
OmcE  OF  the  Governor, 
Topeka.  Kans.,  July  7, 1971. 
Mr.  John  a.  Erlewine, 

Assistant  General  Manager  for  Operations. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  CommUsion,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Erlewine:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  4  and  the  accompanying  final 
environmental  statement  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Comimlsslon  on  the  proposed  radioactive 
waste  repository  at  Lyons.  Kansas. 

Due  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  final 
statement.  I  asked  Dr.  William  W.  Hamble- 
ton.  director,  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  to  review  the  statement 
and  give  me  his  opinions.  Dr.  Hambleton's 
response  follows: 

■'I  am  responding  to  your  request  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  June.  1971  Environmental 
Statement  issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  Radioactive 
Wsiste  Repository  at  Lyons.  Kansas. 

"Detailed  evaluation  of  the  new  Environ- 
mental Statement  Is  virtually  Impossible,  for 
the  document  Is  very  large.  However,  some 
general  observations  can  be  made. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  Environmen- 
tal Statement  coaforms  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  It  does  not  respond  to  specific 
comments  and  criticisms,   which  often  are 
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met  with  the  response  that  these  comments 
and  criticisms  call  for  Information  and 
answers  which  cannot  be  Included  in  an  En- 
vLronmentsLl  Statement.  Seemingly,  the  docu- 
ment Is  designed  to  convince  the  reader  that 
all  problems  wUl  be  addressed  ( 1 )  during  the 
design  and  development  phase  of  the  project, 
or  (2)  wUl  be  treated  in  a  Design  and  Safety 
Analysis,  or  (3)  wUl  be  verified  during  the 
demonstratlonal  phase  of  the  faculty  opera- 
tion. 

"If  this  EInvlronmental  Statement  is  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  environmental 
statements,  every  agency  wUl  request  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  environmental  Impact 
on  the  basts  of  preliminary  conceptual  plans, 
explaining  that  all  problems  wUl  be  solved 
during  a  design  or  demonstration,  phase  of 
the  project,  wherein  all  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences  wlU  be  eliminated.  In 
effect,  environmental  statements  will  be  no 
more  than  esq^reeelons  of  faith  and  requests 
for  trust. 

"Contrary  to  the  benign  ezi»esslona  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  do  not  agree 
that  Investigation  of  tiie  environmental  Im- 
pact ol  this  project  must  be  Investigated  dur- 
ing the  de^gn  and  demonstratlonal  phase 
at  the  storage  site.  Most  of  the  work  re- 
quires Intensive  laboratory  Investigation  that 
should  provide  a  sound  basis  for  on-site 
demonstration . 

"The  E;iivironmental  Statement  does  not 
provide  adequate  doc\imentatJ.on  regarding 
the  safety  of  the  site.  For  the  most  piirt,  the 
blbllograpiiy  omits  reports  that  are  critical, 
and  the  reports  dted  in  the  bibliography  do 
not  provide  sufficient  data  so  that  results 
can  be  duplicated  by  other  scientists.  Most 
Information  Is  shofwu  In  graph  form. 

"The  entire  tone  of  the  doctunent  sug- 
gests that  the  Atomic  Einergy  Commission  Is 
interested  only  in  oonflrming  prior  conclu- 
sions. In  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  Re- 
port 71-3-43,  the  observation  is  made  that 
concerns  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
are  'bcMed  solely  on  analysis  of  preliminary, 
inoomplete  and  unconfirmed  hydrologlcal 
data.'  With  respect  to  oonoem  about  the 
possibility  at  salt  intrusion,  it  Is  noted  that 
further  'study  would  be  expected  to  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  ImpoealbiUty  of 
thermally  induced  diaperlm  at  the  site.'  A 
similar  kind  of  'scientiflc'  attitude  pervades 
the  Eavlronmenial  Statement.  Quotations 
from  National  Academy  of  Sdenoe  commit- 
tees reveal  only  those  parts  of  reports  which 
support  prior  ooncluslons  by  -ttie  Atomic  En- 
ergy Oomml salon.  The  constradnts  and  warn- 
ings in  these  reports  are  ignored  entirely. 

"The  Statement  continues  to  recite  the 
results  of  studies  which  admittedly  are  based 
upon  overly  almpllfled  models.  For  example, 
on  page  3,  we  note  that  decay  of  radioiso- 
topes Is  expected  to  cause  a  maximum  tem- 
perature rise  of  leas  than  1  *  P.  at  the  surface 
of  the  site  i^jproodmately  800  yean  after 
waste  burial.  A  temperature  rise  of  only  14' 
P.  U  expected  in  aquifers  100  feet  beloniv  the 
surface,  and  32'  F.  In  another  minor  aquifer 
at  the  depth  of  285  feet  after  800  yean.  We 
read  that  a  surface  depression  amounting  to 
only  4  feet  will  be  experienced  due  to  subsi- 
dence effects.  None  of  these  values  have  been 
verified,  and  are  based  upon  constant  rock 
properties  that  actually  are  temperature  de- 
pendent. No  coupled  thermal -mechanical 
model  has  yet  been  constructed. 

"On  page  16,  with  respect  to  alpha  wastes, 
the  statement  is  made  the  'stringent  admin- 
istrative procedures  will  be  implemented  to 
assure  that  these  criteria  will  be  satlafled." 
No  procedures  are  elucidated  in  the  En- 
vironmental Statement. 

"On  page  36.  comment  is  made  that  'pre- 
liminary site  studies  of  subsurface  geology 
reveal  no  structural  or  stratlgraphlc  condi- 
tions which  would  suggest  the  site  Is  un- 


satisfactory for  this  puiix>Be.'  This  statement 
simply  is  not  true;  faults  and  hydrologlc 
conditions  may  cause  the  site  to  be  com- 
pletely unsatifltfactory. 

"On  page  39,  a  statement  is  made  that 
'studies  of  surface  hydrology  are  presently 
underway  to  confirm  isolation  of  the  salt 
bed  from  overlying  aquifers.'  This  statement, 
similar  in  content  to  many  other  statements, 
impUes  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon 
Is  interested  only  in  confirming  prior  con- 
clusions. 

"The  section  on  ecology  is  completely  In- 
adequate. 

"In  the  major  section  on  potential  Im- 
pact on  existing  environment  beginning  on 
page  46,  an  attempt  is  again  made  to  convey 
the  impression  that  problems  are  completely 
understood.  The  verb  'wUr  Is  used  exten- 
sively throughout  this  section  to  refer  to 
temperattires  and  heat  flux.  Although  the 
admission  ai^>ears  that  these  temperatiu* 
projections  have  been  based  upon  a  two-di- 
mensional, heat-flow  nKxlel  using  Uterature 
values  of  thermal  properties  of  the  maj<»^ 
geological  units  present  at  the  site  due  to 
lack  of  actual  stratlgraphlc  oc  thermal  prop- 
erty data,  the  unusual  conclusion  is  reached 
that  preliminary  runs  using  three-dimen- 
sional code  do  not  suggest  that  the  calcula- 
tions will  be  significantly  different  from  pre- 
vious estimates.  This  statement  Is  patently 
false.  All  that  has  been  demonstrated  is  that 
the  oap«ibUlty  for  a  three-dimensional  anal- 
ysis exists.  Geophysical  Impact  conclusions 
again  are  based  upon  a  simplified  model  using 
constant  rock  properties.  A  coupled  thermal- 
mechanical  model  has  not  been  constructed. 

"On  page  64,  the  Environmental  State- 
ment attempts  to  demonstrate  that  stored 
energy  from  radiation  damage  will  be  mini- 
mal, and  reference  is  made  to  studies  by 
Kobayashl  and  Bunch  and  Pearlsteln.  These 
literature  citations  are  ln^>proprlate  be- 
cause studies  by  Kobayashl  were  concerned 
with  60  MEV  particles,  which  have  sufficient 
energy  to  penetrate  the  salt  completely.  The 
work  at  Btmch  and  Pearlsteln  was  concerned 
with  F-centera,  which  relate  to  electron  dis- 
placements, which  result  in  much  higher 
stored  energy. 

"On  page  73,  the  description  of  the  reposi- 
tory assures  us  that  the  faculties  wUl  be 
designed  to  Insure  confinement  capabUlty 
and  radiation  safety  following  exposure  to 
credible  mtemal  and  external  forces  (in- 
cluding fiood,  tornadoes  and  earthquakes). 
We  are  given  no  clue  as  to  the  design  criteria 
for  such  facilities. 

"On  page  77,  we  are  assured  that  safety 
systems  will  be  descilhed  In  the  facility  con- 
ceptual design  and  safety  report.  The  c^iar- 
aoter  of  such  safety  systems  is  not  mentioned. 
We  are  told  that  an  on-site  monitoring  pro- 
gram will  be  carried  out  by  the  c^>erwtlng 
contractor.  It  wlU  be  his  responaiblllty  to 
assure  all  operations  within  the  fttdUty  an 
performing  In  accordance  with  accepted 
radiation  protection  standards.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  learn  thait  the  details  of  this  program 
will  be  developed. 

"On  page  81,  we  an  assured  the  retrieval 
system  oono^ts  will  be  developed.  And  on 
page  86,  we  an  asked  to  have  faith  VbaX  no 
Impact  on  Mm  ecology  Is  anticipated. 

"Critical  comments  with  respect  to  tntns- 
portaiUan  an  met  with  the  req>anee  that 
roadbeds  and  tracks  an  beyond  the  scope  of 
an  envlronmenui  statement.  BanHM^g  j^^. 
cedures  will  be  described  In  a  conceptual  de- 
sign and  safety  report  PertUiant  oalcuU- 
tlonal  techniques  and  operatiooal  procsdtires 
WlU  be  verified  by  In  situs  me^nirements  with 
respect  to  ntrlevabllity  during  Xto»  period  of 
demonstration.  No  intMtded  or  anticipated 
envlponmental  mcmltorlng  programs  an  out- 
lined. Intimated  or  suggested.  No  aoMlyals  is 
presented  and  no  procedures  an  otitaned  for 


ooplng  wltli  acddeots  during  traoaportatlon 
or  ha.nrt.llng  of  wastes." 

The  final  statement  as  prepared  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  offers  no  sden- 
tlflc  proof  of  the  safety  of  the  proposed  Lyons 
project.  It  offers  only  pledges  to  have  faith 
in  the  AEC.  Our  experiences  with  the  officials 
of  the  AEC  in  the  past  few  months  have 
given  us  ample  ree«ons  not  to  have  faith  in 
the  AEC. 

You  an  ignoring  the  wl^es  of  a  gnat 
many  Kan  sans  when  you  propose — as  you  do 
in  this  final  statement — to  continue  to  press 
for  construction  of  the  repository  without 
first  conducting  further  tesrts.  Your  final 
statement,  which  leaves  many,  many  ques- 
tions unanswered,  only  reassures  me  that  my 
position  regarding  the  Lyons  project  Is  the 
right  one:  that  instead  of  continuing  with 
plans  to  build  the  repository,  tbe  AEC  should 
instead  defer  requests  for  federal  funds  to 
purchase  land  and  construct  the  repository 
untU  scientific  tests  can  be  completed  and 
the  safety  of  the  project  can  be  determined 
to  the  aatlsfaotlcn  of  the  citizens  of  Kansas, 
scientists  and  elected  officials. 
Yours  sincerely, 

RoBEXT  Docking, 
Governor  o/  Kanaaa. 


JAIL  FOR  REX:rEIVING  STOLEN 
PROPERTY 

(Mr.  PUCLNSKI  asked  and  was  given 
pennissicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCnNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming abundantly  clear  that  someone 
at  the  New  York  TTmes.  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Boston  Globe  may  go  to 
jail  for  receiving  stolen  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  its  6-to-3  deci- 
sion upheld  the  constituti(Xial  right 
guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment 
for  newspapers  to  publish  the  Pentagon 
papers. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  decision  does 
not  provide  any  protection  against  a 
criminal  charge  of  receiving  stolen 
property. 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review  in 
its  July  1971  issue  reminds  us  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  successful  "undergroimd" 
newavapers,  was  convicted  last  summer 
of  "receiving  stcrien  property."  a  crimi- 
nal charge  against  its  editors  that  car- 
ried a  possible  sentence  of  1  to  10  years 
in  Jail. 

The  Columbia  Journalism  Review  re- 
ports that  in  August  1969,  the  Free  Press 
published  an  official  roster  of  imdercover 
Califomia  narcotics  agents,  complete 
with  their  ranks,  home  addresses,  and 
telei^ODe  numbers. 

According  to  the  article: 

llie  roster  apparently  received  from  a 
former  maU  clerk  in  the  state  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office,  was  printed  under  the  headline. 
"Then  Should  Be  No  Secret  Police." 

A  state  law  passed  after  the  conviction 
made  it  a  mladameanor  to  discloae  such  in- 
formation. Bef<»«  that,  publication  of  the 
roster  could  not  have  been  held  illegal  under 
California  law.  There  was  a  law  covering  re- 
ceipt of  stolen  property,  and  it  was  under 
this  that  the  jury,  after  six  days  of  delibera- 
tion, convicted  the  defendants.  The  charge 
was  vlcdatlng  a  provision  of  the  law  custo- 
marily applied  in  cases  Involving  "fences" 
for  stolen  goods. 
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The  Free  Press  case  is  now  under  ap- 
peal but  It  is  abundantly  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Free  Press  decisi(»i 
may  very  well  help  resolve  the  vexing 
dilemma  between  the  rights  of  a  free 
press  under  the  first  amendment  and  the 
responsibilities  of  a  free  press  to  upiiold 
those  laws  not  protected  by  the  first 
amendment  as  any  citizen  would  be  ex- 
pected to  do. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  do  not  want  any  super - 
censors  telling  the  press  what  it  can  or 
cannot  publish. 

But  under  the  decision  in  California 
affecting  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press,  ob- 
viously editors  will  have  to  be  the  judge 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  want  to  risk 
going  to  Jail  for  receiving  stolen  prop- 
erty, if  indeed  such  receipt  of  stolen 
property  is  concomitant  with  the  publi- 
cation of  subsequent  material. 


A    BILL    TO    END    TV    PROGRAM 
ABUSES 

(Mr.  KEITH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.)        

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I 
offered  the  successful  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  the  resolution  to  cite 
CBS  President  Dr.  F^ank  Stanton  for 
contempt  of  Congress  In  connection  with 
the  investigation  which  resulted  from  the 
television  program.  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

I  was  convinced  that  the  problem  with 
which  we  were  dealing  was  the  devious 
means  and  techniques  employed  by  CBS 
In  attempting  to  prove  its  point  about 
the  Department  of  Defense  public  af- 
fairs modus  operandi. 

I  was  convinced  that.  In  producing  and 
presenting  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon," CBS  not  only  used  the  full  protec- 
tion of  press,  it  abused  it. 

Had  we  acted  favorably  upon  that 
resolution,  the  case  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions would  have  been  referred  to  the 
courts  and  the  evidence  might  not  have 
been  suflQcient  to  have  won  approval  of 
the  congressional  citaticm.  A  better 
course  of  action,  it  appeared  to  me,  was 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  enact  legislation 
making  illegal  the  abuses  which  we  found 
to  be  practiced  by  CBS. 

It  is.  after  all.  the  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  CcHigress  to  make 
laws  and  to  regulate  thereunder.  In  its 
wisdom,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Fed- 
eral Commimications  Act  of  1934  and 
assigned  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  its  agent  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  act. 

So,  tomorrow.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
designed  to  restrain  and  hopefully  end 
those  practices  which  make  possible  the 
distortion  of  programs  and  the  ccmse- 
quent  misleading  of  radio  and  television 
audiences.  Significantly,  some  of  the  bill's 
provisions  have  come,  almost  directly. 
from  the  new  standards  of  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  conduct  which  CBS,  itself,  has 
prepared  as  appropriate  guidelines. 

When  my  legislation  is  enacted  into 


law,  the  public  can  be  assured  that  en- 
forcement of  these  guidelines  will  not  be 
the  option  of  high-ranking  corporate 
executives  C(xnpeting  for  the  highest 
possible  audience  ratings:  it  will  be  the 
law  which  must  be  obeyed.  No  longer  will 
it  be  possible  for  them  to  stage  incidents. 
No  longer  will  they  be  able  to  sensation- 
alize by  audio- video  trickery. 

The  prohibition  of  these  tricks  of  the 
trade  may  make  news  and  public  af- 
fairs prograniiing  less  entertaining,  but 
it  will  produce  a  proportionate  improve- 
ment in  its  Integrity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  as 
ranking  minority  mem.ber  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  and  Pow- 
er. I  am  tomorrow  submitting  legislation 
to  accomplish  these  objectives.  I  ask  my 
ccdleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  bill  and  I  ask  for  thorough,  but 
prompt,  consideration  of  this  most  se- 
rious effort  in  the  Interest  of  "the  public's 
right  to  know." 


CUSTOMS   SEARCH   WITHOUT 
REGARD  TO  PASSPORT 

( Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Jlouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  fiie  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter^) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
U.S.  Customs  Agents  in  New  York  at 
Kennedy  airport  seized  $20,000,000  worth 
of  pure  heroin  in  the  baggage  of  a  man 
Identified  as  the  son  of  Panama's  Am- 
bassador to  Taiwan.  This  person  claimed 
diplomatic  immunity  from  search  but  for 
some  reason  the  passport  he  held  was  in- 
adequate to  support  such  a  claim,  and 
the  resulting  search  produced  175  poimds 
of  pure  heroin. 

What  If  he  had  held  a  diplomatic  pass- 
port? No  search.  Enough  dope  to  supply 
the  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of  addicts, 
and  to  infect  thousands  more,  would  have 
filtered  into  the  country. 

President  Nixon  has  substantially  in- 
creased the  national  effort  to  combat  the 
drug  menace.  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
is  directing  a  nationwide  fight  against 
drugs.  But  the  ship  of  state  leaks  like  a 
sieve  when  the  baggage  and  possessions 
of  persons  holding  diplomatic  passports 
are  free  from  search.  In  this  situation 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  hold  the  line 
against  Increased  illegal  narcotic  drugs. 

Neither  international  custom,  comity 
nor  protocol,  warrants  continued  failure 
to  plug  this  shocking  loophole  in  our  de- 
fenses against  heroin  and  its  cousins 
The  more  recently  developed  Interna- 
tional custom  of  extending  the  privileges 
and  immunities  granted  ambassadors  to 
include  the  diplomat's  personal  and  of- 
ficial family  must  yield  to  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  our  people,  especially  oui' 
young  people. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today  to 
provide  that  the  baggage  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  all  visitors  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  by 
U.S.  Customs  without  regard  to  the  type 
of  passport  held  by  such  visitor.  The  only 
exception  provided  In  my  bUl  is  for  the 


sealed  diplomatic  pouch  and  the  person 
of  Individuals  granted  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation to  prevent  abuses  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  diplomatic  immimity  and  to 
meaningfully  help  prevent  the  growing 
flood  of  drugs  coming  into  the  United 
States. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  MAINE  LEG- 
ISLATURE ON  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR 

(Mr.  HATHAWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  wsu-  has  been  long  and  dis- 
couraging. Both  the  American  and 
Vietniunese  people  have  agonized  over 
the  struggle,  its  origins,  its  conduct,  and 
its  consequences.  One  concern  which  has 
been  shared  by  Americans  of  all  ideo- 
logical persuasions  is  the  concern  over 
the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action.  As  it  appears  we  are 
approaching  a  very  critical  stage  in  the 
peacemaking  efforts  in  Paris,  I  think  it 
is  particularly  important  to  focus  our 
attention  on  this  very  humane  aspect  of 
the  war. 

It  has  been  7  years  and  110  days  since 
the  first  American  prisoner  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  taken.  Since  that 
time,  there  have  been  numerous  public 
outcries  and  indications  of  sjrmpathy  for 
the  POW's/MIA's  and  their  families. 

Recently  the  Maine  Legislature  ex- 
pressed its  concern  by  approving  a  joint 
resolution  memoralizing  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  prisoners  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  resolution  called  for  the  release  of 
names,  addresses,  and  the  state  of  health 
of  every  American  captive:  called  for 
allowing  the  Red  Cross  to  monitor  the 
prisoner  camps  and  help  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  captives;  and  calling  for 
observance  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
regarding  shipments  of  mail,  food, 
clothing  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  to  insert  the  transcript  of 
the  joint  resolution  approved  by  the 
Maine  State  Legislature: 
State  of  Maine  Joint  RESoLtrrioN  Memorial- 
izing Congress  in  Respect  to  Prisoners 

or  THE  Vietnam  War 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  assembled  In  the  regular  session  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, do  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  are  parties  to  the 
Oeneva  Convention:  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
to  the  convention  Insure  the  proper  and  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  prisoners:  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  conformed  Its  actions  to  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  has 
shown  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  families  of  prisoners  held;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved:    That    we,    your    Memorialists, 
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speaking  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  recommend  and  urge 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take 
all  possible  steps  to  gain  the  release  of  names, 
addressee  and  state  of  health  of  every  cap- 
tive American;  repatriate  or  remove  to  a  neu- 
tral country  all  sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 
permit  the  International  Red  Croas  or  some 
other  humanitarian  organization  to  monitor 
the  prison  camps  and  help  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  captives;  and  abide  by  the  Oe- 
neva Convention,  which  they  have  signed,  in 
the  sending  and  receiving  of  prisoner  mall. 
Including  shipments  of  food,  clothing,  med- 
ical supplies  and  educational  and  recreation- 
al materials  and  to  bring  the  weight  of  world 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  to  require  them  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
our  government  has  signed  In  good  faith  and 
with  which  we  are  conforming;  and  be  it 
further. 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  members  of  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State;  and  be  It 
further. 

Resolved:  That  the  Maine  Legislature  also 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
our  sympathy,  moral  support  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  Amer- 
icans who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  and  their  patient  and  courageous 
families. 

This  resolution  is  tjrpical  of  the  con- 
cern shown  for  these  men  by  citizens 
across  the  country.  All  Americans  are 
anxiously  awaiting  news  of  the  fate  of 
the  POW's/MIA's.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  three-quarters  of  a  dec- 
ade. The  release  of  these  loyal  men 
should  be  a  top  priority  as  we  wind  down 
the  war  and  move  closer  to  meaningful 
negotiations. 

'   k 

TAKE  PRDOE  in  AMERICA 

The  SPEAIfKR.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mn,LER)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
1970  was  the  first  bUllon  dollar  year  of 
loans  in  the  rural  housing  program. 
More  than  94.000  families  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  received  $1.06  bil- 
lion in  loans  to  build,  buy,  or  improve 
their  homes.  This  almost  doubled  the 
$544  million  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  1969. 


VETO  OF  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC 
WORKS  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFall)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 

of  jobless  workers  and  hundreds  of  local 

governments  will  not  receive  public  works 

funds,  now  that  the  Senate  has  voted  to 
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uphold  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill. 

I  regret  the  Senate's  action. 

The  accelerated  public  works  proposal 
was  an  important  measure  to  combat  se- 
rious unemployment  and  to  provide 
needed  public  facilities  across  the  Nation. 

The  legislation,  if  approved,  would 
have  provided  the  American  public  a 
sense  of  h(9)e  and  purpose  for  an  econ- 
omy that  needs  both. 

Today,  this  Nation  is  caught  in  the 
grips  of  infiation  and  recession. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  some  5.2 
million  Jobless  workers. 

Today,  our  coimtry  has  160,000  work- 
ers who  exhaust  their  unemployment 
benefits  each  month. 

Today.  America  spends  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion each  year  for  welfare. 

Though  temporary  in  nature,  title  I  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  bill  was  not 
an  artificial  $2  billion  spending  proposal 
to  create  make-work  jobs  and  fund  ill- 
advised  public  projects. 

Just  the  opposite  was  true. 

The  act  would  have  authorized  an  esti- 
mated 170.000  jobs  for  skilled  and  profes- 
sional workers  almost  immediately,  and 
would  have  put  an  estimated  250.000 
more  jobless  to  work  in  secondary  jobs. 

The  projects  this  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized would  not  have  been  hastily 
pasted  together,  but  rather  would  have 
been  sound  f8u:Uitles  which  long  have 
been  sought  by  local  governments — after 
long  hours  of  studying  and  planning — 
only  to  have  their  efforts  curtailed  due  to 
lack  of  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
projects  were  to  benefit  localities  and 
would  not  be  of  a  large  scale  nature  such 
as  dams  and  other  such  gigantic  facili- 
ties. The  bill  would  have  pumped  funds 
for  municipal  and  county  projects  such 
as  water  treatment  plants;  badly  needed 
public  buildings,  and  other  local  projects. 

Gentlemen,  the  APW  portion  of  the 
bill — like  its  provisions  for  Appalachia 
development — would  have  provided  a 
sound  Investment  in  America;  with  im- 
mediate humanitarian  returns,  plus 
long-range  returns  in  better  services  and 
facilities  for  many  of  our  citizens. 

Though  I  regret  the  APW  bill  has  not 
become  law,  we  must  still  continue  to 
think  creatively  and  act  positively  and 
resolutely  to  solve  our  Nation's  dire  eco- 
nomic problems. 


FAVORING  A  FEDERAL  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  LAW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  Gerjcain)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  work- 
men's compensation  was  the  first  form  of 
social  insurance  widely  accepted  in  the 
United  States.  In  1908.  the  Ptederal  Gov- 
ernment led  the  way  with  legislation 
providing  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments for  Federal  civilian  employees  in- 
jured on  the  job.  Following  the  Federal 
lead,  the  States  aulopted  programs  so 
that  today  we  have  54  individual  work- 
men's compensation  programs  in  opera- 


tion in  54  different  jurisdictions.  All  but 
three  of  these  programs  operate  without 
any  Federal  control  or  direction;  three 
of  the  programs  are  Federal  and  cover 
Federal  employees,  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia  and  longshoremen  and 
harbor  workers. 

While  the  individual  State  programs 
were  a  great  innovation  in  their  time, 
they  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  United  States  and 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  existing 
programs  have  created  a  great  deal  of 
litigation,  confusion,  and  dissatisfaction. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  attempts  to  create  some  sort  of 
unity  out  of  this  hodge-podge  of  State 
and  Federal  programs.  For  exaim>le,  in 
the  early  1960's,  a  committee  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments spent  about  4  years  drafting  a 
model  law  which,  If  adopted  by  all  of  the 
States,  would  have  produced  a  degree  of 
uniformity. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  it  is  time  that 
we  had  a  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  rather  than  many  differing  State 
laws.  The  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly has  p£issed  a  resolution,  recently 
signed  by  Governor  Licht,  recommend- 
ing that  the  Congress  enact  such  a  law. 
A  Federal  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram deserves  urgent  consideration  by 
this  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  cite 
here  the  text  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly: 
Resolution 

A  resolution  mMnortallzlng  the  Congreae 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  leglalatlon 
establishing  a  federal  workmen's  compenaa- 
tlon  law. 

Whereas,  DlasattefaoUon  with  the  adequacy 
and  administration  of  state  Workmen's 
Compensation  laws  is  becoming  widespread ; 
and 

Whereas,  An  attempt  w«»  made  in  the  IKKti 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Commla- 
slon  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 
wtolch  would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  and  evaluation  of  sUite  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  "meithods  of  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mlaaloa":  and 

Whereas,  There  are  poaalbllltleB  of  the 
introduction  ot  a  bill  setting  minimum  stand- 
ards for  aJl  state  workmen's  compensation 
laws.  One  provision  of  which  would  be  com- 
plete coverage  of  all  occupations  and  em- 
ployments, eliminating  present  exemptions 
based  on  the  natvire  of  the  employer's  btial- 
ness  or  the  number  of  employees;  now  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  enact  leglslatloQ 
establishing  a  rederal  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Law:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  be  hereby  is  atrthorlzed  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  t&e  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
use  every  effort  to  further  the  passage  of  a 
Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 


THE   8HARP6TOWN   FOLLIES— XTV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frc»n 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzaliz)  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 
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Mr.  aONZAi;BZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shmrps- 
town  State  Bank  was  one  of  a  very  few 
banks  In  ihe  country  that  gave  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
any  cause  for  concern.  And  what  gave 
rise  to  that  cooeem  was  the  tendency 
of  Sharp  and  his  associates  to  use  the 
bank  for  self-dealing  loans.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Sharp  systematleally  looted  not 
only  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank,  but 
every  other  Institution  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on. 

Typical  of  these  deals  was  one  that 
took  place  in  June  IMS.  when  Sharp's 
bank  loaned  $3  million  to  Sharp's  son- 
in-law  to  buy  an  Insuimnoe  company, 
Olympic  life.  TUs  was  about  the  same 
time  that  Sharp  htwMrif  acquired  Na- 
tional Bankers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  a  deal 
that  was  set  up  by  Shiop's  lawyer  and 
general  counsel  tor  Suirpetown  State 
Bank.  Will  Wilson,  'nbo  is  now  Assist- 
ant Attorney  Qexieral  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  fall  of  1969.  the  compa- 
nies were  supposed  to  have  merged,  and 
an  announcement  to  that  effect  was 
made — but  the  merger  never  took  place. 
Just  as  with  the  bank.  Sharp  used  his 
insurance  company  as  a  source  of  ready 
cash. 

For  PTamplf,  in  October  1968,  Sharp 
needed  some  cash  for  his  Sharpstown 
Realty  Co.  Naturally,  he  used  his  insur- 
ance company  to  provide  the  money. 
Sharpstown  Real^.  pledging  150,000 
shares  of  Sharpstown  State  bank  stock, 
got  a  loan  of  $2  million  from  National 
Bankers  Life.  This  was  an  insider's  In- 
side deal — Sharp's  realty  company  pledg- 
ing Sharp's  bank  stock  to  secure  a  loan 
from  Sharp's  Instirance  company.  At  the 
time  this  Uxk.  place.  Will  Wilson  was 
general  counsel  for  all  three. 

This  was  no  Isolated  deal.  Indeed,  as 
Boaa  as  Sharp  gained  control  of  the  in- 
surance company  and  Installed  Wilson 
as  its  general  counsel,  he  began  arrang- 
ing these  self -dealing  loans.  In  July  1968, 
the  very  same  month  Sharp  took  the 
company  over  and  Wilson  became  its 
general  counsel.  National  Bankers  Life 
made  a  loan  of  $1,200,000  to  Sandpiper 
Corp.  The  collateral  was  50,000  shares 
of  Sharpstown  State  Bank  stock.  Of 
course.  Sandpiper  was  owned  by  Sharp, 
the  Insurance  company  was  owned  by 
Sharp,  and  so  was  the  bank. 

You  might  think  that  the  general 
counsel  for  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
would  ask  questions  about  self-dealing 
loans,  since  after  aU  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  had  been 
making  unhappy  conunents  about  the 
situation,  and  since  he  was  a  former 
State  hanking  commission  member  and 
toew  how  banks  get  looted.  Apparently 
this  did  not  happen. 

You  might  think  that  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  would  be  concerned  about  self- 
dealinsr  loans.  After  all.  that  same  gen- 
*r^c<»™el  had  been  attorney  general 
of  Texas.  He  had  seen  at  Hrsthand  how 
insurance  companies  in  Texas  had  been 
looted,  and  how  thousands  of  invest- 
ors had  been  bilked  of  millions  by  such 
notorious  (q^eraiors  as  Ben  Jack  Ctege 


who  now  Is  a  happy  resident  of  Brazil, 
safe  from  the  reach  of  extradition.  So 
the  gmeral  counsel  of  National  Bankers 
Life  diould  have  been  concerned  when 
he  learned  that  the  first  thing  Prank 
Sharp  did  was  to  start  borrowing  mfl- 
Ikms  at  d(dlan  from  his  newly  aoqtiired 
insurance  company  to  use  for  his  other 
enterprises,  secured  by  stocks  of  still  oth- 
er Sharp  enterprises.  The  general  coun- 
sel knew  of  these  events,  he  knew  the 
law— he  had  been  the  State's  chief  law 
enforcement  oflScer — and  he  knew  what 
might  finally  happen  to  the  company  as 
a  result  of  these  deals.  But  he  did  noth- 
ing. 

And  so.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Sharp's  pyra- 
mid coUapsed.  Will  Wilson  should  have 
been  able  to  see  it  coming.  He  knew,  or 
should  have  known,  as  a  fmner  State 
banking  commission  member,  how  op- 
erators like  Sharp  would  loot  banks  smd 
cause  their  failure.  He  knew  fn^n  the 
FDICs  strong  concern  about  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank's  odd  dealings  that  dis- 
aster might  be  the  result.  But  rather 
than  stop  these  events  or  advise  against 
them,  WMson  actually  facilitated  them 
by  bringing  into  his  law  firm  a  good  re- 
alty man,  Joe  Ridings,  whose  main  Job 
seems  to  have  been  to  help  Sharp  and 
his  pals  set  up  grand  real  estate  schemes, 
using  the  bank's  resources  to  pay  for 
them.  The  better  to  work,  Ridings  had 
his  office  right  in  the  bank  and  was  on 
the  bank's  payroll. 

And  so  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank 
went  along  its  merry  way  to  ruin.  So 
did  the  National  Bankers  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  and  Olympic  life,  and  who 
knows  how  many  others.  Will  Wilson 
knew  what  was  going  on.  He  knew  the 
kind  of  pec^le  he  was  dealing  with.  It 
Is  inconceivable  that  a  man  who  had 
been  attorney  general  of  Texas,  who  had 
been  a  State  hanking  ccnnmlssioner,  and 
who  had  dealt  with  hundreds  of  crooks 
like  Sharp,  could  not  recognize  what 
Sharp  was  dc^ng  under  his  very  eyes  and 
legal  guidance. 

Wilson  knows  much  about  Sharp,  and 
he  knew  much  about  Sharp's  fantastic 
schemes.  Who  knows  how  deeply  Wilson 
hlmstif  was  involved?  We  may  never 
know,  for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem. 
Sharp,  who  was  once  Wilson's  benefac- 
tor, has  been  freed  from  any  further 
criminal  liability,  having  received  a  fab- 
ulous bargain  from  Will  Wilson's  boss 
and  subordinates  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 


CB6  VERSUS  THE  AMERICAN 
PEJOFLE 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

lix.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
CBS  might  have  fooled  some  people  with 
its  false  claim  that  to  comply  with  the 
committee's  subpena  would  be  a  viola- 
ti(Hi  of  tts  rights  giauviteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  was  particulariy  pleased  to  learn, 
however,  that  one  of  those  persons  not 


misled  in  tills  instance  was  tiie  CSialr- 
man  of  the  Democratic  State  Centiul 
Committee  <rf  Louisiana.  Mr.  Arthur 
Watson.  Mr.  Wstson  has  rtgUtly  dU- 
cemed  If  anyone's  lights  have  been  vio- 
lated It  has  been  'tibose  of  the  American 
people,  who  have  had  the  tnith  denied 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  the  freedoms  of  the  press  and 
of  speech  were  to  insure  the  American 
people  that  the  ^deral  Oovemment 
could  never  withhold  from  them  the 
truth.  Now,  instead  of  the  Government's 
abuse  in  this  connection,  we  find  CBS  as 
the  real  violator  of  the  people's  rights. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  newscllpiping  from  the  Shreveport 
Journal  for  July  10  which  shows  where 
the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
central  Committee  of  Louisiana  stands 
In  this  matter  : 

9rATK  DxMocBATic  Lkadu  Htrs 
CSS  Rxrormfo 
Natcrrochxs. — ^Tbe  Chairman  of  tbe 
E>emocrartlc  Stat*  CentrmI  ConunUt«0  of  Lou- 
Ul&na  aayB  be  Is  "p«raoD*U7  100  per  cent" 
behind  the  move  of  Rep.  Harley  Steggen  to 
cite  the  prealdeot  of  OBS  for  contempt  of 
Congreaa. 

Arthur  Waiteon,  in  »  letter  to  etaggers,  aays 
"OBS  he*  for  years  dlaregsrded  aU  rules  of 
fair  play  In  lU  reporttnc  and  televlalon 
broadcasta"  citing  the  documentary  "The 
SelUn«  of  the  Pentagon"  as  a  "horrlUe  ex- 
ample" of  this. 

Watson  states  that  CBS  "takes  exeerpta 
without  permission  .  .  .  out  of  oonftezt  .  .  . 
and  changes  tbe  wording  around  to  suit 
themselves  .  .  .  tbat  they  used  what  they 
claimed  are  dlreot  quotations  from  various 
Defense  olBclals  whloh  have  been  doctored 
imd  retaped  to  suit  their  devlotis  purposes." 
"TnmkJy,  I  think  that  somebody  oiight  to 
go  to  ]aU  and  I  peraonaliy  hope  that  it  Is 
Frank  Stanton,"  says  Watson. 

The  WatMn-to-Sta«gers  letter  states: 
"Sometimes  I  think  friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Oommunlsin  have  infiltrated  Into 
tbe  networks  so  that  It  Is  In^Kisslble  to  ob- 
tain fair  and  Impartial  reporting  anymore." 
Watson  continued.  "My  country  may  have 
made  mistakes  in  Its  foreign  policy  and  In  Its 
domestic  poUcy  In  years  gone  by,  and  It  may 
be  nwklng  mistakes  today  In  some  of  Ms  for- 
eign polloles.  However,  tbe  United  States  of 
America  has  tiever  taken  any  territory  from 
a  conquered  enemy  that  w«  have  not  given 
back  to  them  ...  we  have  never  tried  to  Im- 
pose our  rule  on  conquered  territories.  We 
are  an  unselfish  nation.  We  are  naive  and 
trusting,  which  I  euppose  are  good  traits  in 
our  moral  character.  It  is  a  bad  trait  for  In- 
ternational diplomacy  In  the  present  at- 
mosphere of  double  deaung.  lies  and  power 
plays." 

The  letter  further  states,  "It  may  toe  all 
right  to  crltldM  tbe  Department  of  Defense, 
which  has  a  hard  enough  jot).  Horwever,  there 
1b  no  excuse  for  lying  about  It  or  deliberately 
trying  to  mislead  the  American  people  as  to 
what  some  Defense  Department  official  has 
said  or  is  doing." 

Watson  exclaimed  "I  pePBonaUy  think  It  Is 
their  (TV  networks)  duty  to  uphold  tbe 
dignity  of  our  country,  to  back  our  Integrity 
and  to  stimulate  patriotism.  Instead  o<  this, 
It  seems  to  be  the  whole  purpose  of  al\  the 
networks,  and  OBS  in  particular,  to  taar 
down  everything  that  U  good  In  this  naUon 
of  ours,  to  crttlolM  It.  to  hold  our  country 
up  to  ridicule  in  the  world  o«  the  nations, 
to  tell  half  truths  about  pubUc  officials,  cast 
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Innuendos.  and  to  disparage  tbe  United 
States  In  every  way  poaslble." 

"Just  once,"  says  Watson,  "I  would  like 
to  see  a  TV  oomEnentary  which  praised  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  our  America,  or  even  any 
part  of  It." 

The  Democratic  official  stated,  "It  seems 
to  me  that  CBS,  sind  to  a  leaser  extent  NBC 
sod  ABC,  *n  trying  to  tear  down  our  Amer- 
ica as  we  know  it." 


DI8CRIMINA1TON— FEDERAL  STYLE 
IN  REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
editor  of  the  Times-Picayune  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  been  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  the  several  States 
the  question  of  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  re- 
fusing to  share  with  the  30  coastal  States 
revenues  derived  from  the  use  of  offshore 
lands. 

In  1970  the  Federal  Government  re- 
turned to  26  States  some  $55,000,000  in 
funds  collected  from  the  use  of  Federal 
lands  within  those  States,  yet  not  $1 
was  returned  to  the  30  coastal  States  for 
Federal  revenues  derived  from  the  use 
of  offshore  lands. 

In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  for  example, 
more  than  $237,000,000  was  arilected  in 
1970  in  continuing  and  increasing  reve- 
nues from  offshore  lands  without  1  cent 
being  returned  to  the  State. 

Talk  about  discrimination. 

The  Times-Plcayime  editorial  for  July 
9  entiUed  "Discrimination— Federal 
Style,  in  Revenue  Sharing"  follow  my 
remarks: 

DiacazMnvATOir — Fkdbiiai.  Sm*,  n*  RxvxtroK 
Sbaaimc 

Federal  lands  In  Wyoming  In  1070  pro- 
duced $60,113,711.33. 

The  federal  government  kept  $31330,444.42 
of  these  revenues  and  returned  $13,793,360.71 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Federal  lands  off  the  shores  of  Louisiana 
In  1S70  prodticed  more  than  $337,000,000  In 
continuing  and  increasing  revenues. 

The  federal  government  kept  all  these  reve- 
nuea,  returning  nothing  to  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana. 

The  return  to  Wyoming  of  37^4  per  cent 
of  revenues  produced  from  federal  lands 
there,  in  our  opInloB,  was  Just.  On  the  other 
hand,  tbe  failure  of  tbe  federal  government 
to  return  any  part  of  tbe  revenues  it  received 
from  federal  lands  off  Louisiana's  coast  to 
Louisiana  seems  to  us  rank  discrimination 
patently  imjust. 

Wyoming  deserved  every  cent  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  lands  revenues.  These 
revenues  could  not  have  been  produced  If 
that  state  had  not  provided  htmdretto  of  ex- 
pensive servlees  for  men  and  women  who 
worked  to  obtain  production.  It  provided 
them  and  their  famlllee  roads,  education 
police  and  fire  protection,  health  and  recrea-" 
tlonal  aervloaa  and  hundreds  of  other  gov- 
emmantal  nnrnasltlns. 

Why  did  Lotdslana  receive  nothing  from 
the  offrtiora  fedenl  landsT  It  provided  the 
IT™*  J^V^^  iemoae  that  were  provided 
by  Wyoming,  perhaps  even  more,  for  the 
thousands  at  workers  who  man  drlUlng  rigs 
and  ou  pUtforms,  crew  boats  and  pipelines 


and  who  do  countless  othM  thln^  that  ai« 
necessary  to  make  tbe  offshore  federal  lands 
productive. 

A  much  needed  act  of  Congrees,  approved 
by  the  President,  could  end  this  inequity. 
Such  legislation  has  been  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

New  law  should  treat  federal  lands  off  the 
shorea  of  the  30  coastal  states  Just  as  existing 
law  treats  federal  lands  within  36  states.  AU 
these  states,  except  Alaska,  receive  a  37^  per 
cent  share  of  revenues  from  oil,  gas.  sulphur, 
coal,  potash,  salt  and  phosphate  produced 
from  federal  lands  or  from  former  public 
domain  lands  to  which  the  central  govern- 
ment retained  mineral  rights. 

Alaska,  with  a  population  of  397.607— 
compared  with  Louisiana's  3,564,310— re- 
ceived $8,603,076.13  as  Its  share  of  federal 
lands  revenues  In  1070.  V^en  it  became  a 
state  Alaska  sought  and  got  00  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  from  federal  lands  In  that  40th 
state.  When  a  tran^Mrtatlon  controversy  Is 
settled,  the  value  of  Alaskan  oil  production 
will  be  astronomical,  and  Alaska^  share  of 
federal  lands  revenues  will  skyrocket.  For  the 
moment,  ecologlsts  are  delaying  production  as 
they  debate  whether  Alaskan  oil  should  be 
delivered  to  market  by  pipeline  or  by  tank- 
en. 

Already  production  of  oU,  gas  and  other 
minerals  from  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
represents  10  per  cent  of  the  total  national 
production.  The  offshore  production  Is  grow- 
ing, and  the  Nixon  administration  has  es- 
tablished as  national  policy  accderatlon  of 
minerals  production  from  the  Oulf  of  Btexlco, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  the  Bay 
of  Alaska.  Knowledgeable  oU  men  predict 
probability  of  production  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes. 

Unless  the  federal  government  stops  treat- 
ing coastal  states  like  stepchildren,  howev«. 
the  Nixon  Administration  may  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  carry  through  this  national  policy. 

The  attorney  general  of  Florida  already 
has  raised  a  warning  sign.  He  has  sued  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  prevent  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  in  what  that  department 
claims  as  federal  lands  off  the  Florida  coast. 
Under  existing  law,  Florida  has  much  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  permitting  explora- 
tion for  and  production  of  minerals  off  Its 
shores.  This  exploration  and  production  will 
add  to  the  expenses  of  the  stMe  without 
compensating  the  state  for  the  burden  of 
providing  additional  governmental  services. 

Only  one  member  of  the  Congress,  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre,  Dem.,  Wis.,  has  written 
this  newBpi4>er  that  he  disagree  with  its  po- 
sition regarding  the  need  for  tiiarlng  of  reve- 
nues from  all  federal  lands,  inabore  and  off- 
shore. 

"All  the  pe(q>le,"  the  distinguished  senator 
InsUts.  own  the  federal  lands  off  the  shores  at 
Washington,  at  California,  of  Texas,  of  Louis- 
iana, of  Florida,  of  Massachusetts,  of  Ifeine, 
and  of  other  coastal  lands. 

"All  tbe  people,"  we  remind  him,  own 
also  the  federal  lands  In  Wyoming,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  in  Utah,  but  "aU  tbe  people" 
don't  make  the  same  contribution  to  the 
productivity  of  those  lands  that  is  made  by 
people  of  WyonUng,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
In  recognition  of  their  contributions  Wyo- 
ming In  1070  shared  $18,703,366.71,  New  Mex- 
ico. $13.064336.88  and  Utah.  $8.400338.03. 

The  members  of  Congresa  who  oppose  dis- 
crimination and  seek  equity  should  move 
quickly  to  achieve  Justice  for  the  coastal 
stataa. 


CHAPTER  XQ— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND  IN- 
FANT CARE  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rscokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
12th  In  a  series  of  articles  tax  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  HJl.  7657  as 
amended  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  Infant  care  programs  which  are  now 
slated  for  oblivion  as  of  June  30,  1972, 
has  at  this  time  86  cospoosors  in  the 
House  and  17  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  presoit  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  addi- 
tional satellites  and  56  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  programs  in  existence  deliver- 
ing comprehensive  health  care  to  al- 
most half  a  million  children  and  youth 
of  lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs 
of  experience  in  comprehensive  health 
care  today,  especially  to  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  it 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  Into  these  programs,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rccoko  descriptions  of 
six  children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows: 

Chiuhuw  and  Youth  Paojacr  No.  633 — 
HsuTNA,  Mont. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  this  Proj- 
ect Is  the  provision  of  comprehensive  health 
services — medical,  dental  and  paramedical, 
for  children  and  youth  In  the  dty-county 
area.  (I\Lramedical  aervlcea  are  public 
health  nursing,  psycbcriogical  testing  and 
counselling,  bearing  screening  and  speech 
therapy,  social  work,  and  nutrition).  All  of 
the  diagnostic  swlces  of  our  clinics  are 
available  to  tbe  children  of  any  resident 
family  in  tbe  age  group  stated.  The  treat- 
ment for  problems  diagnosed  during  clinic 
examination  is  provided  in  the  <riBoes  of  prl- 
vcute  physicians  and  dentists.  Such  treatment 
is  paid  for  by  tbe  projeot  If.  after  a  thorough 
Invaattgatlon,  tbe  family  Is  considered  to  be 
medically  Indigent. 

Unlike  most  Children  and  Youth  Projects. 
this  one  was  estsbUsbed  In  an  area — ^Indeed 
in  a  whole  state — in  which  there  are  no 
medical  schools,  no  medical  or  dental  oUnlos 
available  for  families  wltb  low  inooms. 
Several  of  tbe  servlcea  offered  by  tbe  project 
were  not  elsewhere  available,  at  any  price,  to 
most  of  tbe  people  in  tbe  state.  Only  one 
school  district  in  this  county  had  psiydio- 
metrlc  testing  available.  Adequate  speech 
therapy  was  unavailable  to  most  children 
who  needed  it.  without  traveling  long  dls- 
tanoea,  and  at  great  expense.  Many  sebool- 
age  children  on  tbe  project  had  never  baen  to 
a  dentist,  almost  never  to  a  jAyaletaa.  Most 
servloes  for  pre-school  children  m  tbe  county 
were  non-existent,  except  such  nursing  aerv- 
lcea as  oouM  be  fumisbed  by  three  PulMc 
Health  Nursea  for  tbe  whole  county,  of  3600 
square  mllea. 

Because  tbe  project  Ineludea  tbe  entire 
county,  and  because  the  number  of  people 
served  Is  a  significant  part  of  the  whole 
population,  tbe  Chlldran  and  Youth  pbUoa- 
ophy  of  oomprebenatve  baaltb  care  bae  had 
a  great  Impact  upon  the  oommunUy  aa  a 
whole,  especially  among  the  360  famlUea  of 
landleaa  Indiana  In  tbe  county.  WItbout  tbe 
ChUdTMi  and  Youth  Project,  many  at  theae 
parents  would  not  undantand  the  health 
needs  of  their  children  and  thus  would  not 
seek  out  tbe  necessary  medical  care. 
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ladlnstly,  ihrousb  attsndlac  umnj  maet- 
tnc*  •&<!  cooperatliig  wlUi  many  oitur 
•Cenotes,  CUldren.  AOd  Touttt  staff  haT«  can- 
trltrataa  to  tbe  ImproTement  of  various 
BlttwtloDs  In  tb«  oommonlty.  Uoat  people 
In  the  ootmty  have  been  completely  nnsinae 
of  the  proMeme  of  hnr-ineane  familleB,  and 
unoonoerttad.  Vor  nunii»,  to.  Helen*  ao  hot 
IxuMbaa  were  betas  eerred  in  ttw  oUer 
schoola.  In  kMr-looooae  «(«ac,  where  they 
were  needed  most,  untU  the  ChUdren  and 
Touth  nutritionist  helped  to  make  the 
acenetea  Involved  aware  of  the  situation. 
Acatn,  peychologloal  teettng  Of  children  with 
learning  dlsaMUtles  who  an  regtoteped  with 
tbe  project  baa  been  one  factor  itt  cnaUng 
awareneea  of  this  particular  problein,  and 
henoe  oontrlbuttnc  to  tbe  erteMlsliiiieni  of 
a  center  In  tbe  Helen*  school  ^atem  for 
the  diagnoele  and  treatanemt  of  this  rery 
oommon  type  of  dUBculty.  Previously,  one 
auch  center  had  existed  in  the  state,  and  Its 
servleea  were  prohibitively  expensive  for  moat 
famlbea. 

If  this  project  abould  end.  this  groap  of 
1100  obUdren  would  nndoiy»tedly  cMse  to 
('Metve  pr«v«ntlve  medical  and  dental  care, 
eapeclaUy  in  tbe  light  of  rising  «»M>^tfai 
fees,  alnoe  thalr  care  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided entirely  by  private  physlolane  and 
denttsta.  Parents  wouM  no  longer  he  broughit 
to  an  awarenwu  of  their  ehU<k«a's  needs, 
long  IgnomL  PnbUc  Health  IfuNtng  would 
egatn  be  llmMad  to  what  three  nunee  oould 
sooompMah.  outside  of  Che  IMmm,  mtibocO. 
system,  instead  of  betng  avaUable  to  all  faun. 
Uea  In  the  county.  And  there  are  so  many 
demanda  for  funda  available  for  pubUc  ptoj- 
ecta  thac  It  la  doubtful  any  would  be  ap- 
porttoned  to  eamees  «ar  the  partioular  voup 
of  needy  famUlea  eerved  by  ttila  projeot. 

Chxunum  ams  Yooth  PaoncT  No.  618 — 
PKOJUnLrBU,  Pa. 

Tbe  Jefferaon  Children  ft  Touth  Prognan  Is 
looe^ed  in  an  area  of  great  msdleal  and  aoclal 
naad  in  the  canter  city  ghetto  area  of  Phila- 
delphia. We  »i*  euAanUy  earring  about  3,600 
children  and  supplytng  theae  children  aztd 
tbetr  fanrtHes  a  complete  range  of  medical 
nutalng.  aoolal  work  and  peychlatrtc  eervloea' 
We  offer  only  partial  dental  coverage  but  m« 
alao  Involved  in  many  community  aelf-hrip 
•otlvttlee.  In  addition  to  tDe  direct  eervlce 
olTePBd  to  the  children  and  t4*elr  famUlaa, 
the  program  la  a  fooal  point  for  developing 
community  Idaaa  about  health  maMeca  and 
other  services  which  are  requfawd.  If  the  pro- 
gram were  to  be  withdrawn  prectpttously  and 
b^Ore  pl&oa  could  reaily  be  worked  out  to  in- 
corporate  what  lis*  been  learned  in  the  pro- 
gram into  a  planned  network  of  health 
maintenance  orgamaatMna  throu^iout  the 
South  Philadelphia  area,  the  chUdren  and 
their  families  would  not  only  l«ae  the  medlc*l 
treertment  of  acute  and  chronic  medical  prob- 
lems, but  would  alao  loee  a  major  aupport  to 
the  quality  of  child  ewe  and  famUy  crga- 
nlasAton.  In  aikUtion.  *  wbole  range  <^  eerv- 
loea auoh  as  day  oam  aouvitlaa,  gang  eootrd 
activities,  Moreatiimai  aotlvKies.  tutorliw 
programs  and  other  community  devekipmant 
propmms  would  all  be  placed  in  faasMtl 

In  addition  to  this,  Oie  Ohiidpen  ft  Tooth 
typgpf  progiam  betng  a  rather  bread  family 
oriented  agency  eervae  an  integrating  func- 
tion with  a  number  of  the  more  ■peelallaed 
actlvttlee  so  that  the  precipitous  wttlidnMm] 
of  this  program  would  alao  cot  down  cm  the 
uimwtion  of  other  aottviidea  auoh  aa  mMltal 
counaeUlng  done  by  other  agraotas. 

We  are  aotlvety  plawnfrng  Cor  the  oonver- 
slonof  tbe  Ohlldrea  ft  Youth  FK)«Mm  into  a 
oompqnent  of  •  brtiatlM  Iiealth  maiotenaaoe 
orwanlaaticp.  but  reaUattaaUy  thie  la  a  oMt- 
t«r  which  will  taka  a  iMunbar  of  yew*  to  re- 
solve eoDMruettvely.  and  it  would  be  moat 
unfortunate  if  the  eapertise,  esperlenoe  and 


stail  wlUeh  have  been  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  ohHiken  in  this  area  were  disabled 
and  bad  to  be  reconstructed  oon^iletety. 

CHnjiaxw    *M»   Tooth    Paojcor   No.    836 — 
OantMSBoao,  N.C. 

In  September  1900.  the  OuUford  County 
Health  Department  was  graiUad  a  special 
ChUdren  aiul  Touth  Project  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  for  children  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies of  Ouilford  County.  The  annual  budget 
Is  made  «p  of  $737,000  federal  funds  and 
approximately  $300,000  local  funds.  We  are 
under  the  regional  direction  of  Area  IV, 
Atlanta.  Georgia .  The  geographic  area  of  our 
project  consists  of  the  entire  QuUford 
County.  030  square  miles  and  Includes  two 
cities.  OreenslMro  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  144,076  and  High  Point  with  an  eatl- 
mated  population  of  03  J04 — ^tbe  total  county 
population  being  approximately  380 /X)0. 
There  are  approximately  18,000  children  in 
low-Income  families  In  QuUford  County  that 
fall  In  an  age  limit  of  0-17  years  of  age.  Our 
total  registered  enrollment  at  the  present 
time  Is  11,194.  This  Is  a  fluctuating  number 
as  we  are  constantly  enrolling  new  patients 
and  deleting  those  who  have  aged  out  or  are 
uninterested  in  obtaining  continuing  care. 

The  provision  of  compreheiuive  care  to 
these  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  un- 
able to  receive  any  but  episodic  care,  has 
been  our  primary  concern.  This  concept  of 
care  involves  assessing  the  total  health  naeds 
of  each  child.  estaibUshlng  a  care  plan  for 
each  and  making  referrals  as  needed  to  the 
various  disciplines  including  physicians, 
psychologist,  dentist,  nuraes,  dieticians,  and 
home  economists,  social  workers,  qieech  and 
hearing  pathologist  and  therapists.  We  put 
most  of  our  emphasis  on  the  age  group  frtHn 
birth  to  7  years  as  these  are  the  critical  years 
in  establishing  good  physical  and  tn^r^ti^l 
health  patterns.  These  children  are  followed 
at  frequent  Intervals  and  assessed  routinely 
by  the  various  disciplines  mentioned.  The 
older  age  group  are  seen  on  a  yearly  basis 
or  as  their  particular  needs  arise.  In  this 
group  we  see  a  large  number  of  children  re- 
ferred from  the  school  because  of  emotional 
or  behavioral  problem. 

Our  clinics  are  located  In  tbe  Health  De- 
partment site  in  Greensboro  and  High  Pomt. 
at  bousing  projects  and  county  conununity 
centers.  At  the  Health  Department  in  Greens- 
boro there  are  now  6  comprehensive  day 
clinics  per  week,  4  acute  fllneas  day  clinics 
per  week  and  3  comprehensive  night  clinics 
per  month.  In  the  High  Point  Health  Depart- 
ment there  are  3  comprehensive  day  clinics 
per  week,  4  acute  care  and  well  baby  clinics 
per  week  and  3  comprehensive  night  cUnlcs 
per  month.  Weekly  imnvunlzsitlon  and  nurse 
evaluation  clinics  are  held  at  S  housing  proj- 
ects and  8  county  locations.  Physicians  have 
been  assigned  to  attend  7  of  theee  on  a 
monthly  or  bl -monthly  basis. 

Comprehensive  services  are  in  the  prooees 
of  being  added  to  theee  areas  with  the  avail- 
ability of  simple  lab  tesu  at  the  clinic  sites. 
Patients  requiring  additional  Work-up  and 
service  are  then  referred  to  the  Health  De- 
partment for  dental  care,  speech  and  hearing 
evaluation  and  treatment,  nutrition  and  so- 
cial sarvtoe  care  and  more  elaborate  diagnos- 
tic tesu.  A  pilot  program  has  been  eetab- 
nahed  in  one  of  the  housing  projects.  This 
clinic  is  staffed  full  time  by  a  nurae  team 
with  a  pediatrician  3  mornings  a  week,  and 
offers  In-depth  family  service  with  all  dis- 
ciplines available.  This  has  been  well  ac- 
cepted by  the  community  and  Is  overcrowded 
because  of  its  popularity.  This  type  of  satel- 
lite community  ellalc  we  feel  la  one  of  the 
main  needs  and  goals  In  the  provision  of 
health  care  in  the  future. 


Probably  the  most  Innovative  program  In 
our  project  has  been  the  use  of  Pediatric 
Nurae  Specialists  and  the  implemantatlon  of 
a  nurae  team  approach  in  providing  health 
care.  We  are  faced  with  a  present  and  a  prob- 
able increasing  shortage  of  pediatricians  In 
this  area  as  In  many  other  areas  In  the  coun- 
try. In  our  cUnlcs  we  have  tried  and  have 
successfully  carried  out  this  new  approach 
to  health  care.  The  pediatric  Nurae  Specialist 
beads  up  a  nurse  team  ooDsisting  of  Public 
Health  RN.  IJ>N.  and  Aide.  She  trains  tbe 
general  nurses  in  physloal  evaluation  of  pa- 
tients, in  gtylng  Denver  Developmental  Tests 
and  in  developing  on-going  nursing  care 
plans.  By  offering  a  team  approach  to  patient 
care,  continuity  of  contact  with  a  eertaln 
physician,  nurae  and  aide  U  provided.  All 
patients  are  imtlaUy  aaaeaBed  «Dd  are  i«- 
cbecked  at  regular  intarvala  and  when  sick  by 
a  physician,  but  most  of  the  routine  health 
care,  counseling,  and  physical  evaluation  is 
accomplished  by  the  nurse  team.  This  results 
in  the  more  etBclent  use  of  the  physician's 
time  and  enabling  him  to  care  for  a  larger 
number  of  children.  Uany  of  our  patients 
are  Medicaid  registrants  but  l>ecauae  of  the 
shortage  of  physicians  and  tbe  compr«hen« 
slve  type  of  health  care  <^ered  in  clinic  i. 
they  oootlnue  to  come  to  the  C  ft  T  canioa 

CHXunxN  AKD  Touth  Piojacr  No.  641 — 

TOPXKA,  Kans. 

By  a  rather  circuitous  and  Informal  route 
I  have  been  advised  that  you  wish  C  ft  T 
project  directors  to  send  brief  letters  to  you 
ImmedUtely  deecHblng  tbe  Impact  of  C  ft  T 
project  lossea  on  the  oommunitiee  they  serve. 
I  assume  you  will  be  Trmnnj  aome  use  of 
these  Btatemants  in  oongresakMial  hearings. 

The  staff  and  I  here  all  feel  tb*t  U  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  voliunes  deeerve  to  be  writ- 
ten— and  co\iId  be  written — If  time  per- 
mitted, aearly,  a  great  void  would  be  created 
In  direct  heiUth  care — sereetUng,  diagnosis, 
out-patient  and  in-patient  treatment  and 
support  servioea.  Our  project  has  annnnanfl 
more  than  1800  low-lnoonM  children  and  ac- 
tively cares  for  1300.  Ifoet  of  those  children 
had  received  grievously  inadequate  and  Ir- 
regular health  care  before  the  project  be- 
gan, and  the  medical  and  financial  resources 
to  meet  their  neede  outside  the  project  still 
do  not  exist.  In  fact,  the  medicaid  program 
In  this  state,  which  serves  a  large  proportion 
of  tbeae  children,  has  been  severely  impaired 
Just  this  year  by  budget  cuU. 

Cl«*rly,  too,  the  many  beneflta  accruing 
to  children  from  this  experlmant  in  nelgh- 
borhood-baeed.  famlly-fbeused  care  would  be 
lost.  I  refer,  of  ooruse,  to  such  important 
cooslderatlona  sa  aocesalbUity  and  aooept- 
ablllty  of  servloes  which  in  turn,  influence 
decisively  the  utilization  and  outcome  of 
thoae  aarvloes.  While  it  would  be  the  height 
of  arroganoe  for  us  to  presume  our  project 
is  the  only  agency  or  instttutlon  with  gen- 
uine ooncera  for  the  health  of  our  popula- 
tion, the  truth  is  our  staff  is  stmply  avall- 
aUe  with  more  flexible  and  diverse  skins 
mxire  often  to  meet  more  of  the  iHtgtibor- 
hood's  many  needa  than  are  other  over- 
whelmed agendas.  This  unpreeedeotsd  abil- 
ity to  respond  freely,  iHocKly,  quickly  and 
In  depth  is  widely  seen  in  tbe  nelghbortiood 
as  evidence  we  uniquely  "care",  and  th*» 
rapport.  In  turn,  acts  in  many  subtle  ways  to 
faster  all  health  care  efforts. 

But.  perhaps  mort  dlfllcult  to  describe  and, 
In  the  long  run.  most  critical  would  be  the 
effects  on  termination  before  fuU  ftuitton  of 
a  promising  demonstration  of  a  new  health 
care  drtlvery  system  In  this  coauxninlty:  a 
n0w  muItldlsclpUnary  approaohea  to  long 
term,  vexing  health  problema  have  been 
made  possible  for  the  flnt  tliae  l>y  this  piorj- 
eot  which   proTldea  tlie  <moDsy,   time  per- 
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aonnel  and  manttats  to  a  local,  direct  aervloe 
agency  which  already  had  the  will,  enthu- 
alaam  and  practical  knowledge  neceaaary  for 


To  the  many  more  tioquent  pleas  you'll 
receive,  let  me  add  mine:  that  these  truly 
worthwhile  service  projects  be  oontlnued  for 
at  least  three  years  beyond  June  30.  1973. 
that  direct  but  increased  funding  be  pro- 
vided and  that  indicated  expansion  to  em- 
brace total  family  health  services  be  per- 
nUtted. 

Chujirxn  and  Tooth  Pkojbct  Nos.  503,  603^, 
603-6 — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  ChUdren  and  Toutli  Project  No 
S03  Is  part  of  a  program  which  has  seen  an 
enormous  expansion  in  both  quantitative  i.e. 
in  terms  of  nuu-ked  increases  in  the  numbers 
of  patients  served,  and  qualitative  i.e.  an 
enlarged  scope  of  service  so  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  model  of  comprehensive,  fam- 
ily oriented  neighborhood  health  centers, 
supported  by  a  variety  of  fund  sources. 

The  Children  and  ToutJi  Project  was  begun 
In  Roxbury  at  the  WaaCilngton  Park  Mali  in 
Decenxber,  1968  and  in  January  1970  it  was 
found  necessary  to  open  a  aecond  site  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  patients  need- 
ing the  services  In  the  Roxbury-Dorchester 
area.  In  1970,  these  two  clinics  had  a  total 
of  16,730  patient  i^yalcian  visits.  Two  other 
pediatric  cUnlos,  a  part  of  the  same  neigh- 
borhood health  center  program,  but  not  part 
of  the  CftT  Project  had  a  total  of  4,007  pa- 
tient physician  visits. 

Each  clinic  is  organized  around  the  con- 
cept of  a  multidiclplinary  approach  to  the 
medical  and  medically  related  problems  of 
our  patients.  We  have  long  a»nce  learned  that 
medical  care  cannot  take  place  effectively 
without  concern  for  the  patient's  total  living 
situation  Lnoludlng  those  environmental 
social,  economic,  and  psych(rioglc  factors 
which  impinge  on  the  individual's  ability  to 
enter  into  and  remain  In  a  medical  care  sys- 
tem. We  have  also  learned  that  many  prob- 
lems which  present  to  us  are  not  thoee  of 
single  individuals,  but  rather  reflect  a  family 
constellation,  and  ooncem  must  be  directed 
toward  ttie  medical  and  related  problems  of 
total  families.  For  this  reason,  our  approach 
has  been  toward  family-oriented  care,  both 
by  the  provision  of  services  of  internists, 
obstetrician  and  pediatrician  in  a  single  set- 
ting, whenever  poeeible,  and  by  the  orienta- 
tion of  all  supporting  services  such  as  social 
service,  nursing,  nutrition  toward  the  whole 
family. 

Both  C&T  clinics  have  full  time  pediatric 
coverage;  WJ>.M.  from  9  a.m.  to  9  pjn.  Mon- 
day through  Friday  and  9  to  13  on  Satur- 
day: Harvard  Street  8:30-4:30  Monday 
through  Friday.  In  each  of  the  clinics  we 
have  seen  the  rapid  evolution  from  well-baby 
clinics  to  heavily  utlUzed  complete  pediatric 
services.  We  now  see  children  of  different 
ages,  beyond  the  "age  of  immunization"  and 
with  a  variety  of  problems  both  acute  and 
chronic,  as  weU  as  provide  the  array  of  well- 
chUd  care.  Almost  one-half  of  the  pediatric 
visits  are  for  acute  or  chronic  medical  prob- 
lems, as  distinct  from  preventive  services. 
Routine  screening  procediu-es  include  hema- 
tocrit, sickle  cell  preparations,  followed  by 
hemagtobln  electrophoresis  when  indicated, 
annual  tine  testing,  and  urine  screening  for 
bacterlurla.  We  hope  to  Initiate  audlology 
and  hearing-speech  therapy  sessions  In  one  of 
the  C&T  clinics  with  total  support  from  the 
Baster  Seal  Society. 

Orthopedic  consultation  within  the  clinics 
Is  provided  once  each  month  as  an  outreach 
service  of  the  Department  of  Orthopedics  at 
Boston  City  Hospital,  and  this  service  has 
been  well  accepted  and  heavily  utilized.  In 


the  cUnlos  we  have  actively  sought  psychi- 
atric consultation,  and  have  developed  re- 
ferral mechanisms  back  and  forth  with  the 
local,  state  conununity  naental  health  cen- 
ter program.  At  the  Harvard  Street  Health 
Center  we  have  joined  with  the  mental  health 
center  in  a  program  for  hyper-active  chil- 
dren with  school  problems.  Although  most  of 
the  staff  of  the  program  are  employees  of 
the  Franklin  Hill  Mental  Health  Center,  the 
program  meets  weekly  at  the  clinic  to  con- 
sldn-  children  for  drug  therapy,  and  both 
health  center  pediatricians  and  social  work- 
ers are  acUvely  involved  with  thea«  patients. 
We  have  found  that  the  arrangement  of  link- 
ages with  mental  health  agencies  provides 
the  availability  of  expanded  services  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  because  of 
budgetary  constraints  has  Increased  our  own 
abUlty  to  deal  with  children  with  neuro 
psychiatric  problems,  and  has  provided  the 
mental  health  center  with  much  needed 
pediatric  services  for  the  chUdren  whom  they 
serve. 

The  majority  of  hospitalizations  of  ovtx 
patients  are  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  and  a 
number  of  pediatrlclai^bold  staff  appoint- 
ments at  that  hospital,  s^that  some  continu- 
ity of  care  is  achieved.  We  are  actively  work- 
ing with  the  oonmUttee  on  Ambulatory  Serv- 
ices of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Med- 
ical staff  to  secure  staff  appointments  admit- 
ting privileges,  and  the  prerogative  to  super- 
vise in-patient  care,  for  all  of  our  pediatri- 
cians, and  are  c^timlstlc  that  this  will  be 
achieved.  Continuity  of  care  Is  also  compro- 
mised because  of  the  limited  hours  of  opera- 
tion for  pediatric  services.  Patients  who  seek 
care  beyond  the  hours  of  the  clinics  are 
usually  seen  at  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments, and  we  do  not  always  receive  feed- 
back from  tbe  hospitals  about  these  visits. 
An  obvious  need  which  cannot  currently  be 
met  because  of  budgetary  Umltatlons,  is  the 
expansion  of  pediatric  services  Into  evening 
hours  in  all  cUnlcs,  and  inclusion  of  the 
East  Boston  and  Whlttler  Street  Into  the 
C&T  project  with  expanded  faculties  In  these 
two  locations. 

Children   and    Tooth    Pxojbct    No.    663 — 
Bhookltn,  N.T. 

The  Comprehensive  ChUd  Care  Program 
at  the  Brookdale  Hoepltal,  is  fimded  by  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Service  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  provide  complete 
health  care  to  a  specific  number  of  chU- 
dren In  BrownsvUle.  This  care  Is  provided 
In  a  private  practice  model  with  patients 
having  their  own  pediatrician,  dentist,  pub- 
lic health  nurse  and  social  worker.  All  rou- 
tine visits  are  by  appointment  but  patients 
are  welconve  to  "walk-in"  for  actute  prob- 
lems. During  nig^its  and  weekends  the  pa- 
tients are  encouraged  to  seek  medical  help 
at  the  Brookdale  Hospital  Pediatric  Walk-In 
Clinic.  ContlniUty  care,  regular  check-ups 
and  follow-ups  of  broken  appointments 
stress  prevention  and  early  detection  of 
Illnesses. 

Our  patients  are  referred  to  other  medi- 
cal consultants  at  Brookdale  Hospital  ex- 
actly as  any  other  private  patient  with  the 
fee  paid  by  the  Comprehensive  Care  Pro- 
gram. When  admitted  to  the  hospital,  they 
are  treated  by  their  own  Comprehensive 
Care  Pediatrician.  TTie  Program  provides 
complete  psychological,  nutritional,  speech, 
hearing  and  language  evaltiatlon  and  thera- 
py. Prescribed  medications  which  are  dis- 
pensed at  the  Hospital  Pharmacy  and  lab- 
oratory tests  and  x-rays  are  paid  for  by 
Comprehensive  Care. 

Because  there  are  multiple  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  well  being  of  our  patients 
(general  health,  social,  emotional,  school, 
etc.),   we   use  a  multidisclplined   team   ap- 


proach. The  Dental  Department  provides 
pedotontlc  and  orthodontic  care.  Public 
Health  Nurses  are  intimately  involved  in 
the  diagnosis  and  ongoing  care  of  our  pa- 
tients and  education  of  our  families.  Our 
Social  Service  Department  has  taken  active 
leadership  In  the  lead  program,  summer 
camp  placements  and  registration.  Our  pa- 
tients are  either  high  risk  chUdren  or 
their  siblings.  We  define  a  high  risk  child 
as  one  who  has  or  potentlaUy  has  a  condi- 
tion that  needs  long  term  help  from  the 
many  specialists  provided  by  Comprehensive 
Care.  Referrals  are  accepted  from  aU  sources. 
There  is  no  m«iT>«  test. 

We  keep  scrupulous  statistics  relative  to 
all  aspects  of  our  program.  We  are  thus  able 
to  evaluate  and  change  our  programs  as  nec- 
essary. Our  Information  will  soon  be  stored 
at  a  N.Y.U.  Medical  School  computer.  Our 
program  has  recently  received  a  significant 
cut  in  federal  funds.  This,  coupled  with  the 
normal  Increase  in  salaries  of  personnel  and 
other  expenses,  seriously  threatened  the 
continuation  of  this  program  as  it  now 
exists.  Other  sources  of  funds,  such  as  Med- 
icaid, as  well  as  requests  for  Increased  fluids 
from  the  present  funding  agencies,  are  now 
being  actively  pursued. 

The  OTlglnal  goal  was  to  serve  3,300  chU- 
dren. At  present  we  serve  3,700  and  antici- 
pate 5,000  ChUdren  without  increased  staff. 

There  is  an  active  Comprehensive  Com- 
munity Health  Conunlttee  made  up  of  citi- 
zens of  the  community  and  members  of  the 
Comprehensive  Care  Team. 

Over  and  above  the  specific  program  de- 
scribed above,  oiu-  entire  staff  Is  involved  in 
the  provision  of  health  services  to  groups 
in  the  BrownsvUle  and  surrounding  com- 
munities such  as  tbe  mandated  health  serv- 
ices for  many  of  the  Headstart  Programs  and 
other  day  oare  and  nursery  schools,  and  spe- 
cial services  to  a  number  of  the  Public 
Schools.  We  also  provide  backup  services  for 
other  clinics  In  the  area,  carry  on  an  active 
lead  screening  and  treatment  program,  and 
present  a  Maternal  and  Infant  Health  Edu- 
cation Course  to  pregnant  girls,  and  provide 
professional  and  para- professional  training 
programs.  Because  of  our  special  interest  in 
handlcaj^ing  conditions,  we  are  involved  in 
or  devoloplng  programs  for  diagnostic  eval- 
uation centers.  evaliu>tion  of  chUdren  for  the 
New  Tork  City  School  tot  the  Deaf,  Oersbral 
Palsy  Clinic,  dentistry  for  the  handicapped 
and  retarded.  Day  Care  Center  for  handi- 
oapped  children,  health  care  for  psychl- 
atrlcally  Ul  chUdren. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  MILITARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  insightful  commentaries  I 
have  read  on  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam 
war  appeared  in  the  July  5  issue  of  News- 
week. Written  by  the  Honorable  George 
Ball,  the  commentary  takes  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  long  view  of  the  war  and 
focuses  on  one  of  the  least  considered 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  tragedy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  In- 
clude Mr.  Ball's  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

In  Dktknsb  or  thx  MmrAaT 
(By  George  W.  Ball) 

It  is  time  to  speak  up  for  the  soldiers. 
For  the  past  several  years  we  have  made 
them  the  scapegoats  for  our  misfortunea. 
Tet,  to  continue  to  seek  exculpation  by  load- 
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lug  the  bUme  on  Uie  mlllteiy  ia  not  only 
unjust.  It  rlaka  b«rm  to  our  aecuilty:  so  we 
bsd  better  take  ft  leeaon  from  ttae  experience 
of  FtMQce — eomething  we  lamentably  failed 
to  do  when   we  committed  our  force*  to 

In  the  bitter  aftomath  of  the  eeoood  world 
war  the  Ftench  Army  and  Air  Force  were 
given  a  drcary  aerlee  of  dtrty  and  foredoomed 
■Itiimiii*!  to  euataln  the  remuuita  at  co- 
k>alei  power,  flrat  in  Syria,  then  Indocblna. 
then  Uorooco,  and  finally  Algeria.  For  almost 
a  decade  and  a  half,  graduates  of  St.  Cyr 
fought  under  the  moat  ftustratlng  condi- 
tions, taking  frightful  casualtlaa.  yet  loalng 
each  conflict  not  from  fallive  of  valor  on  the 
batUefleld  but  from  a  decay  at  political  wUl 
In  Parts,  a  decision  by  the  poUtldaxw— re- 
flecung  public  weartnesa— that  the  game  was 
no  longer  worth  the  candle. 

raamcious  bumiom 

By  1058  theae  agonising  experiences  In 
far-off  lands  had  loosed  potoona  throughout 
the  whole  military  establishment.  France  had 
done  what  no  modem  democratic  state 
should  ever  do:  by  pushing  its  armed  forces 
Into  conflicts  only  fragllely  supported  on  the 
home  front.  It  had  detached  them  from  the 
aatlooal  lUe  of  their  country.  For.  as  the 
poUtlclans  abandoned  first  one  war  and  then 
another,  the  mUltary  suffered  a  pernicious 
erosion  of  their  traditional  role  as  the  re- 
^)ect«d  proteotoiB  of  la  patrie.  Thus.  Inevita- 
bly they  developed  a  festering  resentment  ot 
the  polltldans  who  bartered  away  the  gains 
hard  won  by  their  blood  and  toll,  until  the 
imminent  abandonment  of  Algeria  might 
l>*ve  triggered  a  revolution  had  It  not  been 
for  Oeneral  de  OauUe  on  his  white  horse. 

Today  these  pressures  are  beginning  to  be 
felt  on  the  American  scene.  For  ten  years 
we  have  embroiled  our  armed  forces  In  the 
wretched  paddles  of  Indochina.  Our  valiant 
airmen  have  been  killed  In  futUe  sorties 
agalns*  the  north;  our  army  has  loot  far  more 
than  the  normal  percentage  of  Its  profes- 
sional officer  corps.  Yet,  though  there  have 
been  ample  coiirage  and  devotion.  Vietnam  Is 
now  associated  In  the  pubilc  mind  not  with 
heroes  but  heroin.  We  scorn  our  soldiers  for 
being  careless  of  civilian  lives,  overlooking 
the  brutalizing  character  of  colonial  wars- 
while  we  condemn  our  Air  Force  because 
bombs  strike  whoever  happens  to  be  under 
them,  refusing  to  reoognlae  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  sophisticated  weapons  is  more  Amer- 
ican boys  dying  in  the  Jungle.  Meanwhile 
we  are  assaulted  by  the  ecrtbbllngs  o*  Junior 
CTauaewltzes  designed  to  prove  that  the  con- 
flict oould  have  been  won  long  ago  if  only 
their  patented  recipes  had  been  followed. 

rATAl.    EUOB 

No  wonder  our  soldiers  are  demoralized  as 
we  speed  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  How 
oould  they  be  otherwise,  since  the  fatal  error 
waa  the  choice  of  mission,  not  Its  execution 
and  what  the  McNamara  documents  plainly 
show  Is  that  the  military  did  not  push  us 
into  Vietnam  half  so  much  as  the  civilian 
theoreUclans  with  these  to  prove— doctrines 
of  countertnsurgency  and  guerrilla  tactics  all 
reeking  of  the  lamp? 

■nius.  we  had  better  stop  carping  at  the 
soldlew  If  we  are  to  learn  the  true  lessons 
of  this  ghasuy  experience.  We  had  better  be 
sure  that,  as  a  necessary  and  honorable  ele- 
ment m  our  solcety,  they  are  not  pushed 
toward  aUenaUon  or  bitterness.  Otherwise 
tlhough  we  are  unlikely  to  repeat  the  shat- 
tering constitutional  crisis  of  Prance  we  may 
wall  drive  our  most  gifted  and  competent  of- 
flceni  out  of  our  armed  forces— men  we  shall 
desperately  need  when  the  going  again  gets 
rough.  — °  -«>        o 

As  an  urgent  first  step,  let  the  unlversttiea 
tone  down  their  derision;  since,  at  the  end 


of  the  day,  tb»  real  "treaaon  ot  the  InteUec- 
tuala"  may  we<l  be  judged  not  to  be  what  Ju- 
Hen  Benda  bad  In  nrind — their  atMAdoisnent 
of  medltMOoti  for  activism — but  rather  their 
role  In  undermining  society^  proteetlve  In- 
■Ututloos.  Part  at  the  blame  will  no  doubt 
fall  on  the  young  faculty  cheerleaders  who 
encouraged  the  campus  yahoos  to  Identify 
all  palloemen  as  "ptgt,"  but  the  moat  griev- 
ous offense  will  be  the  academldana'  effort  to 
off-load  the  sins  of  this  melanoholy  time 
on  the  mUltary,  who.  akUled  more  with  the 
sword  than  the  pen.  cannot  adequately  de- 
fend themselves  against  eggheaded  franca-ti- 
reur$  blowing  beanahooters  from  the  saiu;- 
tuary  of  their  ivory  towers. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    AR- 
GONNE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  19,  Chairman  Glerm  T.  Seaborg, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  delivered  the 
principaj  address  at  the  25th  anniversary 
of  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Entitled  "Argonne:  A  Tradition  of  Ac- 
complishment." Dr.  Seaborg  traced  the 
development  of  the  first  national  labora- 
tory, a  facility  whose  history  is  closely 
Identified  with  the  U.S.  emergence  as 
the  first  nuclear  power.  Interwoven  with 
Argonne's  development  Is  E>r.  Seaborg's 
own  career. 

Without  loelng  sight  of  the  Importance 
the  laboratory  has  played  in  the  post- 
war years.  Dr.  Seaborg's  speech  captures 
the  spirit  of  purpose  and  excitement  of 
oiir  nuclear  pioneers  whose  accomplish- 
ments have  ushered  In  the  nuclear  era. 

As  Dr.  Seaborg  concluded,  in  addition 
to  Argonne's  rich  history  the  future  Is 
bright  for  it  to  play  key  roles  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  breeder  reactor  and  the 
continued  progress  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Chairman  Seaborg's 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
AxGONNx:  A  TRADmoN  or  Aocompushmxnt 

As  atomic  energy  has  come  of  age.  there 
have  been  several  opportunities  to  celebrate 
twenty-fifth  anniversaries,  and  I  have  al- 
ready taken  part  In  some  memorable  ones.  It 
Is  a  special  pleasure,  however,  to  be  with 
you  here  at  Argonne  today  In  the  first  place, 
I  count  myself  as  something  of  a  charter 
member  of  the  Argonne  team.  As  I  shall  men- 
tion In  a  moment.  I  joined  the  Met  Lab  long 
before  the  Idea  of  the  Argonne  laboratory 
was  even  thought  of.  I  was  stUl  with  the  Met 
Lab  staff  during  those  months  after  World 
War  n  when  the  new  laboratory  was  be- 
ing organized,  and  I  left  Chicago  only  a  few 
days  before  Argonne  came  Into  existence. 

Secondly,  over  the  past  thirty  years  I  have 
established  many  personal  friendships  and 
professional  contacts  with  the  people  of  Ar- 
gonne. It  has  been  you  and  many  others, 
rather  than  the  buUdlngs  and  equipment. 
who  have  ma<te  Argonne  one  of  the  truly 
great  scientific  research  centers  In  the  world. 
So  In  speaking  of  those  who  made  Argonne 
what  It  Is  today.  I  am  referring  not  Just  to 
a  group  of  talented  scientists  and  technicians, 
but  In  many  cases  to  personal  friends  and 
long-time  associates. 

There  Is  a  third  sense  in  which  this  anni- 
versary has  a  special  meaning  for  me — and 


I  am  speaking  here  In  the  broad  historic 
dimension  raiUier  than  in  personal  terms.  The 
creaitlon  of  Argonne  marked  the  first  attempt 
m  the  United  States  to  establish  a  new  type 
of  sdentlific  laboratory,  one  which  would 
luiHe  In  one  InstlttiUon  the  strong  tradition 
of  academic  research.  Which  had  long  been 
a  part  of  our  universities,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary advantages  of  a  Ooverntnent-sponaored 
laboratory  which  our  experience  during 
World  War  n  has  demonstrated.  This  new 
Institution,  called  a  national  laboratory,  has 
emerged  in  large  part  from  the  Argonne  ex- 
perience and  the  magnificent  accomplish- 
ments over  the  past  twenty-five  years  have 
proved  the  vltaUty  and  creatlvlity  of  this  new 
t3rpe  of  research  organization.  In  this  sense, 
the  anniversary  we  are  commemorating  today 
has  a  meaning  that  goes  far  beyond  the  lives 
of  those  present  and  even  Argonne  Itself. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  perhaps  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  succumbing  to  the  tetnpta- 
tlon  to  reminisce.  But  In  thinking  over  the 
history  of  Argonne,  I  oould  not  help  but  re- 
call those  exciting  days  early  In  World  War 
n  when  Argonne  had  Its  origins  In  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  such  men  as  Vannevar  Biuh,  James 
Conant,  Arthur  Cotnpton,  and  Brnest  Law- 
rence, the  United  States  was  ready  to  launch 
Its  effort  to  build  a  nuclear  weapon  when 
the  nation  entered  the  war  in  December. 
1941.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  Bush  and  Conant  gave  Comp- 
ton  responsibility  for  the  research  needed  to 
produce  a  chain  reaction  and  the  bomb. 

A  few  weeks  later  Compton  decided  he 
would  have  to  centralize  on  the  Chicago 
campus  much  of  the  research  then  going  on 
a-t  several  universities.  Because  my  group  at 
Berkeley  had  discovered  the  element  plu- 
tonlum,  which  would  be  the  fissionable  ma- 
terial produced  In  the  chain  reaction,  I  was 
Invited  to  Chicago  In  early  February  19*2. 
to  discuss  our  wxwk  with  Compton,  Norman 
Hllberry,  John  Wheeler,  Enrico  Fermi,  and 
others.  The  Chicago  leaders  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  production  of  plutonlum  and  the 
possibility  of  devising  a  chemical  method  of 
separa/tlng  it  from  uranium  and  the  various 
fission  products  of  the  chain  reaction.  At  this 
meeting  I  first  fully  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  bomb  project  and  the  central  Impor- 
tance of  our  newly  discovered  element  In  that 
enormous  effort.  I  must  have  appeared  con- 
fident when  I  assured  Compton  that  we 
oould  develop  a  separation  process  for  plu- 
tonlum, but  I  do  recall  that  I  had  some  pri- 
vate misgivings. 

Because  It  would  take  some  time  to  orga- 
nize the  new  laboratory  in  Chicago  and  pre- 
pare research  facllltlee.  most  of  the  research 
teams  at  other  universities  were  scheduled 
to  arrive  later  In  the  spring.  In  the  mean- 
time. Fermi  and  Leo  SzUard.  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Wally  Zlnn  and  Herb  Anderson, 
would  continue  their  atudfes  of  exponential 
piles  at  Columbia.  I  concluded  that  my  own 
group  would  probably  stay  at  Berkeley,  where 
we  would  be  close  to  the  60-lnch  cyclotron, 
which  w»B  sUll  our  only  source  of  the  ultra- 
mlcroaooplo  quantities  of  plutonlum  we  were 
using  In  our  research.  I  changed  my  mind, 
however,  during  a  luncheon  meeting  with 
Norm  Hllberry  In  Bwkeley  on  March  23.  I 
realized  that,  despite  my  preference  for  re- 
maining In  Berkeley,  I  would  have  to  take 
some  of  my  group  to  Chicago  to  develop  the 
separation  process. 

I  will  never  forget  that  Sunday  afternoon 
of  April  19,  1942,  when  Isadore  Perlman  and 
I  stepped  off  the  "City  of  San  Pranclsoo"  In 
Chicago  to  begin  oui  new  adventure.  It  was 
my  thlrtleith  blrtbday,  whloh  we  celebrated 
by  going  to  a  movie  aind  dinner  In  the  Loop. 
The  next  morning  we  retvumed  to  our  study 
of  the  separation  process.  Within  a  few  days 
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we  were  naslgned  ssverat  rooms  on  th*  fourth 
floor  of  tite  Jonas  Chemioai  lAboratory  which 
we  used  as  our  oOldes  and  lahocmtory.  With 
the  arrival  of  Spofford  O.  EngUsh,  one  of  my 
graduaite  students,  we  had  what  oooatltutad 
the  entire  plutooium  cbecnlskry  group  for 
iQore  than  a  mmxtti.  During  theae  weeks  I 
arrived  at  the  rather  novel  Idea  that  we 
might  be  ahle  to  produce  eoough  plutoalum- 
339  througb  the  bombardment  of  uranium 
with  cyclotron  neutrons  and  the  use  of 
ultramtoroctumloal  techniques  so  that  w« 
could  study  the  ctiemlstry  of  the  new  ele- 
ment in  Its  pure  form.  Itiat  elTort  waa  to  de- 
mand most  of  our  energies  during  the  q>rlng 
and  suBomsr  ot  1942. 

As  the  result  of  two  recniltlng  trips  during 
May  and  June  I  had  Increased  the  else  of 
our  chemistry  group.  Michael  Oefola  from 
New  York  University  and  Louis  B.  Werner 
and  the  late  Buxris  B.  Cunningham  from 
Berkeley  had  agreed  to  Join  us  In  Ohloago. 
I  also  managed  to  rsorult  a  wife  on  that 
Berkeley  trip,  and  Helen  returned  to  Chicago 
with  m«  to  begin  married  life  in  a  small 
apartment  near  the  Chicago  campus.  By  th»t 
time  many  other  scientists  and  their  ftenllles 
were  arriving  from  tmlvsrstttes  In  all  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  tfae  pleasures  of  being 
a  part  of  the  Met  Lab  was  the  opportunity  to 
know  and  to  work  with  so  many  people 
whom  we  bad  scarcely  seen  before.  I  recall, 
for  example,  a  picnic  which  Helen  and  I 
attended  on  the  Fo>urtii  of  July  weekend  In 
1942  with  the  Harrison  Browns,  the  UUton 
Burtons,  and  the  Pertmans.  We  went  out  to 
the  Argonne  Forest  Preseive  to  look  over  the 
site  proposed  for  \t>»  world's  flrst  nuclesr  re- 
actor. Althougb  we  had  a  fine  picnic,  we 
never  did  succeed  In  finding  the  reaotor  site. 

During  July  and  the  first  part  of  August, 
1942,  the  new  members  o*  our  plutonlum 
chemistry  group  assembled  the  specialised 
equipment  for  working  with  extremely  ■mftii 
volumes  ( lO*  to  10-'  mlUUlter)  and  weights 
(0.1  to  100  mlerogruns)  and  developed  their 
techniques  with  trace  quantities  of  pluto- 
nlum In  microgram  amoimts  of  carriers. 
"Carrier"  was  the  term  we  used  to  describe 
the  material  which  when  precipitated  has 
the  power  to  sweep  out  of  a  solution  trace 
amounts  of  a  desired  substance  too  dilute 
to  be  preclplUted  by  Itself. 

By  August.  1942,  theae  techniques  had 
been  dev^tioped  to  the  point  where  we  could 
attempt  an  Isolation  of  pure  compounds  of 
Plutonium.  After  a  week  of  work.  Cunning, 
ham.  Werner,  and  Oefola  flnaUy  obtained  a 
solution  of  pure  plutonlum  compound  in  a 
volume  of  0.018  millUlters.  On  August  ao, 
they  carefuUy  evaporated  thU  solution  until 
the  plutonlum  concentration  became  high 
enough  to  precipitate  as  a  compound  plu- 
tonlum fluoride,  -nils  was  man's  flrst  sight 
of  Plutonium  and  In  fact  of  any  synthetic 
element. 

As  the  summer  of  1942  waned,  the  activi- 
ties Qt  the  Met  Lab  took  on  a  more  serious 
tone.  The  results  of  Fermi's  research  on  the 
t-riUcal  mass  of  luanium  and  our  own  suc- 
cess In  Isolating  a  pure  plutonlum  compound 
made  the  idea  of  developing  a  nuclear  weap- 
on something  more  than  a  theoretical  poasl- 
bUlty.  By  this  time  the  Army  bad  takMi 
over  the  project,  and  we  had  begun  the  tran- 
sition from  purely  scientific  researoh  to  engl- 
neerlng  development.  For  our  ohemlstry 
group  that  meant  planning  much  larger  fa- 
cilities in  the  New  Chemistry  BuUdlng  on 
toglealde  Avenue  and  in  a  portion  of  the 
West  Stands.  I  must  admit  that  for  a  group 
ol  young  ohemlsU  the  idea  of  the  Govern- 
namt  spending  gaoO.OOO  for  a  buUdlng  and 
equipment  for  our  use  was  an  exciting  one 

The  tTMisltion  to  engineering  development 
caused  a  simUar  expansion  of  thinking  in 
all  paru  of  the  laboratory.  Some  at  youmay 


remember  that  at  that  time  there  were  tenta- 
tive plans  to  build  not  only  the  first  reactor 
but  also  the  entire  plutonlum  t^ot  plant 
in  the  Argonne  Forest  Preserve,  where  we 
had  our  July  picnic.  On  September  11,  1942, 
I  again  visited  this  site  with  Oompton,  Co- 
nant, and  other  members  of  the  S-1  Execu- 
tive Conmiittee.  I  vividly  remember  Consjit's 
conviction  that  the  site  was  too  close  to 
Chicago  for  a  pUot  plant.  What  we  needed, 
Conant  said,  was  an  entirely  new  perspec- 
tive. We  were,  in  his  opinion,  trying  to  kill 
elephants  with  pea-ahooters.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  committee  then  decided  that  the 
pilot  plant  would  be  built  at  Oak  Ridge. 

As  it  turned  out,  of  course,  construction 
difficulties  at  the  Palos  Park  site  made  It  im- 
possible to  build  even  the  first  experimental 
pile  there,  and  Arthur  Oompton,  with  Oen- 
eral Orove's  support,  made  the  daring  de- 
cision to  Initiate  the  world's  first  nuclear 
chain  reaction  In  the  heart  of  Chicago.  I 
well  remember  the  grimy  appearance  of  the 
workers  (some  of  them  are  probably  here 
today)  who  fabricated  and  assembled  the 
greasy  blocks  of  graphite  imder  the  West 
Stands.  In  the  afternoon  of  December  2,  1942, 
that  now  historic  <>ay,  I  happened  to  meet 
Crawford  Oreenewalt,  the  3roung  Du  Pont 
executive,  in  Bckhart  Hall,  just  after  he  had 
left  the  We«;  Stands.  Orewiewalt  did  not 
have  to  say  a  word  to  me:  I  could  tell  from 
the  glow  on  his  face  that  Fermi's  experiment 
had  succeeded  beyond  our  hopes. 

The  year  1943  brought  a  new  intensity  to 
our  effort  to  design  the  plutonlum  pilot  plant 
to  be  built  at  Oak  Ridge  and  ultimately  the 
huge  productdon  plants  at  Hanford.  While 
Eugene  Wlgner  and  others  concentrated  on 
the  design  of  the  X-10  reactor,  we  In  the 
pltrtonlum  chemistry  group  were  more  than 
preoccupied  with  the  separation  process. 
When  we  moved  into  the  New  Chemistry 
BuUdlng  in  December.  1942,  we  at  last  bad 
space  to  test  the  various  separation  prooeseee 
which  had  been  proposed.  Although  our 
knowledge  of  plutonlum  chemistry  grew  at 
an  impressive  rate,  o\ir  research  did  not  Indi- 
cate that  any  one  prooeos  had  a  clear-cut 
advantage. 

Early  in  1943  we  decided  that  we  would 
use  an  oxidation-reduction  process  in  aque- 
ous solution,  but  It  was  not  at  all  clear 
whether  lan<^hani»n  fluoiide  or  bismuth 
phosphate  would  be  the  best  carrier  of  plu- 
tonlum. Until  we  made  that  decision,  Du 
PoSit  oould  not  fix  the  design  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  pilot  idant.  I  remember  we  dlscusssd 
the  alternatives  at  a  ooeetlng  In  Chicago  on 
June  1,  the  deadline  which  Du  Pmit  had 
established  for  the  decision.  Because  the  en- 
gineering data  did  not  Indicate  a  clear  choice, 
Oreenewalt  turned  to  me  for  an  opinion. 
With  the  fate  of  the  wtaole  wartime  project 
banging  on  my  Judgment,  I  said  I  was  will- 
ing to  guarantee  at  least  a  60-percent  re- 
covery of  plutonlum  from  the  bismuth  phos- 
phate process,  developed  by  Stanley  O. 
Thompson  of  our  group.  With  that  assur- 
ance, Oreenewalt  focused  most  of  the  en- 
gineering talent  of  his  organisation  on  bis- 
muth phosphate.  It  would  be  eighteen 
"Widths  before  I  oould  be  certain  that  my 
dedston  had  been  the  right  one. 

Before  the  end  of  1948  the  Oak  Ridge  pUot 
plant  was  in  operation  and  Du  Pont  engi- 
neers bad  taken  over  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  production  plants  at  Hanford. 
Supporting  work  for  Hanford  and  Los  AlaoMs 
continued  but  those  of  us  who  remained  at 
the  Met  Lab  also  began  ttimlng  our  atten- 
tion to  the  many  intriguing  posslbiUtlss  for 
scientific  research  which  the  fission  process 
and  the  discovery  of  transuranium  elements 
had  opened  up.  The  Palos  Park  site,  which 
was  not  used  for  the  first  chain  reaction,  did 
eventually  bsoome  the  homs  for  the  Ubora- 
tory's  experimental  rsaotors — not  only  the 


reconstructed  version  of  the  original  West 
Stands  OP-1  (then  called  CP-2),  but  also  of 
OP-3,  the  world's  flrst  heavy-water  moderated 
reactor,  designed  by  Wlgner  and  built  by 
Zlnn.  At  this  site  Zlnn  also  did  further  stud- 
ies on  fast-neirtron  reactors  and  completed 
the  flrst  designs  of  what  was  to  be  the  his- 
toric Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  No.  1.  As 
the  original  Met  Lab  expanded  to  sites  off 
the  Chicago  campus,  the  research  facilities 
at  Palos  Park  took  the  name  of  Argonne  after 
the  forest  preserve,  and  in  1944  Fermi,  with 
Zlnn  as  his  assistant,  became  director  of  the 
Argonne  Laboratory,  which  was  part  of  the 
larger  MetaU\irgloal  Project  under  Oompton. 
Thus  the  now  familiar  name  Argonne  Lab- 
oratory was  bom. 

Those  of  lu  stlU  in  the  chemistry  group  in 
1944  continued  our  research  in  "New  Obma." 
with  a  program  that  included  a  search  for 
transplutonlum  elements.  These  efforts  did 
not  bring  any  success  until  we  formulated 
a  new  theory  postulating  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  "actinlde"  elements  in  the  heavy 
element  region  with  properties  similar  to  the 
lanthanlde  rare-earth  series  in  the  tradition- 
al periodic  table.  Experiments  during  the 
summer  and  faU  of  1944  and  extending  into 
the  beginning  of  1946,  during  both  cyclocron- 
and  reactor-Irradiated  plutonlum.  led  to  the 
detection  of  element  90,  which  we  later  called 
"curium"  and  of  element  96,  which  we 
named  "ameridum."  During  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  in  addition  to  supporting  activ- 
ities at  Hanford  and  Los  Alamos,  we  investi- 
gated the  processes  which  made  possible  the 
isolation  <k  these  new  elements  in  pure  form, 
americium  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  curtvun  lu 
1947.  As  I  look  back  on  these  evenU,  I  realise 
that  some  of  the  most  exciting  nkoments  of 
my  scientific  career  occurred  In  the  flimsy 
laboratories  of  the  Met  Lab. 

The  laboratory's  rapidly  declining  reapon- 
alblUties  In  1944  not  only  made  possible  some 
basic  research  of  the  type  I  have  Just  ds- 
scrlhed  but  also  forced  \u  to  focus  some 
thought  on  the  role  we  ss  nuclear  sete&tists 
might  have  in  the  postwar  world.  In  the  face 
of  mm  I  easing  rumors  that  90  percent  of  the 
Met  Lab  staff  would  be  flred  by  June  1,  1944, 
Arthtu:  Compton  asserted  a  stsadylng  in- 
fluence. He  won  some  concessions  from  Anny 
authorities  in  Wsahlngton  and  encouraged 
us  to  begin  soms  coostrueUve  planning  and 
thinking.  He  also  arranged  to  have  Henry  D. 
Smyth  begin  some  long-range  plans.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Project  Council  on  February 
18,  1944.  there  was  even  some  rtlsnission  of 
the  various  typss  of  laboratories  whldi  might 
be  engaged  in  nuclear  rsssaroh  after  the  war. 
One  or  these,  described  ■•  a  "ooopsratlve 
laboratcry,"  should,  according  to  the  Council, 
be  sstabllabed  where  the  scale  of  resssrch 
would  be  "too  Isrge  to  be  financed  by  XTnl- 
verstues."  The  buildings  and  equipment 
would  be  furnished  by  the  Oovemment  and 
research  admlntetered  "by  cooperation  of 
eduoaticoal  Institutloos."  This  was  dearly  an 
early  conception  of  the  national  laboratory. 

These  discussions  soon  led  to  oonsldcratlon 
of  the  wider  social  and  poUtleal  Implications 
of  nuclear  energy.  Ubder  the  leadsishlp  of 
Zay  Jetrrtes,  a  laboratory  rommtfttee  set  about 
preparing  what  Jeffries  csiled  a  "Ro^iectus 
on  Nucleonics."  Completed  tn  Novsndwr, 
1944,  the  Jeffries  report  reviewed  the  possible 
applications  of  nuclear  science  in  the  near 
future  and  the  outlook  at  nuclear  power 
(which  seemed  good  at  HuKt  time) .  Tb*  oona- 
mlttee  also  recommended  tta«t  the  Oovem- 
ment support  the  kind  of  "cooperative  labora- 
tories" mentioned  the  previous  winter  in 
laboratory  meetings.  Oolng  beyond  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  nuclear  technology,  Jeffries 
and  his  ocnunlttse  urged  the  creation  of  a 
world  organlaatton  to  prevent  wldsapread 
dsatruetlan   from   nudsar   war.   Tliey  alao 
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Vb»  Importaorm  of  postwar  reMwch 
In  maintalBlnc  tb«  Unttad  StaitM'  1m<1  In 
nuclear  adenoa  and  technology. 

The  Jeffriaa  report  had  no  Uninediate  im- 
pact on  national  poUcy.  hut  It  did  help  to 
sanaltlae  many  of  u>  at  th«  ICet  Lah  to  the 
dUBcult  policy  quesUone  we  would  be  teeing 
aa  the  ««r  ended,  llxla  experience  made  It  all 
the  eaaler  f or  ua  to  take  up  the  dlacuaelon  of 
whether  and  how  to  use  the  first  nuclear 
weapon  when  tbait  laaue  came  before  the 
Interim  Cocamlttee  In  the  spring  of  1946. 
Historians  may  never  agree  on  whether  the 
reoommendatton  of  the  Praack  committee  at 
the  Met  Lab  (to  provide  a  deznonstratlon 
rather  than  direct  uae)  ever  reached  those 
who  made  the  final  decldon  to  use  the  bomb, 
but  aa  a  ntember  of  th&t  cotnmittee.  I  can  in- 
sure you  that  we  made  a  cooacientious  effort 
to  fulfill  our  respooslblUtles  as  dtlzens  as 
well  as  scientists.  It  was  no  accident  that  the 
Atomic  Scientists  of  Chicago  became  the 
leaden  In  the  national  debate  ovec  postwar 
atomic  energy  policy  during  the  suminer  and 
fall  of  1946. 

The  Met  Lab,  then,  provided  a  strong  and 
valuable  heritage  for  the  new  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  which  would  come  Into 
existence  in  July  1946.  First  of  all,  Oompton's 
Idea  of  bringing  to  Chicago  the  best  avail- 
able scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
created  a  laboratory  on  a  truly  national 
scale.  The  Met  Lab  experience  engendered  a 
sense  of  mission  and  a  standard  of  excellence 
which  every  great  laboratory  must  have.  Ex- 
ceptional scientists  like  Fermi,  Wlgner,  Sell- 
ard,  and  Compton  set  a  pattern  of  skill,  ac- 
oompllshmenta,  and  Imagination  which  we 
younger  scientists  tried  hard  to  emulate. 
That  experience  trained  others  like  Zlnn  and 
Hllberry  to  carry  on  the  Met  Lab  tradition 
and  In  turn  enabled  them  to  Impart  It  to 
succeeding  generations  of  scientists  at  Ar- 
gonne. Furthermore,  the  concern  over  poet- 
war  policy  created  a  tradition  that  has  in- 
spired Argonne  to  take  a  broad  perspective 
In  approaching  scientific  and  technical  prob- 
lems. Thus  from  its  very  origins  Argonne  has 
operated  from  a  principle  that  others  are 
only  now  beginning  to  understand — ^namely, 
that  the  sclentlsu'  responsibilities  extend  far 
beyond  the  technical  data  of  the  laboratory. 
These  are  worthy  traditions,  and  It  la  to 
your  credit  that  they  are  still  so  much  a  part 
of  Argonne  today. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  these  sweep- 
ing statemenu  that  these  traditions  or  even 
the  laboratory  Itself  have  enjoyed  an  un- 
threatened  or  automatic  existence.  In  fact. 
I  recall  that  we  were  anything  but  certain 
In  the  early  months  of  1946  that  the  labora- 
tory would  continue  to  exist.  Although,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Idea  of  a  national  labora- 
tory circulated  In  rather  nebulous  form  early 
In  1944,  It  was  not  the  kind  of  Idea  that 
could  gain  ready  acceptance  at  that  time. 
Before  World  War  IT.  universities  and  private 
foundations  were  virtually  the  only  sources 
of  support  for  scientific  research.  The  few 
Qovemment -supported  laboratories,  such  as 
those  operated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  the  Navy, 
were  largely  restricted  to  applied  studies. 
Only  the  enormous  pressures  of  the  war  had 
forced  American  scientists  to  abandon  the 
traditional  forms  of  support,  and  many  ex- 
pected science  to  revert  to  the  pre-war  pat- 
tern. 

The  Idea  of  a  "cooperative"  or  national 
laboratory,  however,  had  taken  firm  root  at 
the  Met  Lab  since  the  first  months  of  1944. 
Although  the  precipitous  decline  In  the  lab- 
oratory's personnel  strength  from  about  2,000 
In  July  1944  to  scarcely  more  than  1,600  In 
January  1946,  caused  Compton  to  recom- 
mend that  the  remnants  of  the  Met  Lab 
be  transferred  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
others.  Including  Zlnn,  SzHard.  Hlltoerry.  and 
Parrlngton  Daniels  proposed  that  the  labora- 
tory be  managed  by  a  board  comprised  of 
some  twenty  universities  In  the  Mid-West. 
The  new  laboratory  would  be  but  one  of  sev- 


eral "regional  cooperative  laboratories"  whloh 
would  undertake  ixvjects  too  large  for  single 
Institutions.  They  would  be  financed  by  the 
Oovenunent  but  would  not  necessarily  be 
Oovemment  laboratories. 

It  Is  much  to  the  credit  of  General  Oroves 
and  his  aoalstant,  Oeneral  Kenneth  D. 
Nichols,  that  this  hope  came  to  fruition  In 
July  1946,  In  something  like  Its  original  form. 
Although  many  of  us  at  the  Met  I^tb  at  the 
time  considered  the  Army  somewhat  unre- 
sponsive to  our  aepiratlons  for  continuing 
basic  reaeareh,  the  fact  was  that  the  Army 
had  little  authority  and  even  less  practical 
motivation  for  keeping  the  laboratory  alive. 
In  the  chaotic  period  f<^owlng  the  end  of  the 
war  In  1946,  the  Army  more  than  had  Its 
hands  full  In  co{^ng  with  the  strong  reaction 
against  military  Institutions  and  particularly 
against  legislative  proposals  for  the  postwar 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Despite  these  diffi- 
culties, General  Nichols  did  seek  out  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Mid-West  universities  and 
asked  them  to  prepare  a  plan  "for  continued 
operations  of  the  Argonne  facilities  on  a 
cooperative  basis  between  the  government 
and  various  universities."  Nichols  then  asked 
the  University  of  Chicago  to  consider  taking 
over  operation  of  the  laboratory  on  July  1. 
1946  "for  cooperative  research  In  nucleonics." 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  came  Into 
existence  on  that  date  with  Walter  Zlnn  as 
the  first  director. 

Thanks  to  the  Army's  cautious  but  effective 
support,  the  laboratory  had  survived  the 
dangerous  transformation  from  a  temporary 
wartime  organization  to  an  essentially  perma- 
nent research  institution.  That  did  not  mean, 
however,  that  Argonne's  troubles  were  over. 
Because  Argonne  was  already  in  existence 
before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was 
established.  Zlnn  and  the  new  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors had  no  way  of  knowing  what  would  be 
the  laboratory's  relationship  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  delay  in  appointing  the  new 
Commissioners  after  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
became  effective  in  August  1946,  and  then 
the  prolonged  struggle  over  the  confirmation 
of  the  new  Commlseloners  by  the  Senate 
beclouded  that  relationship  for  another  year. 

This  uncertain  status  was  a  serious  handi- 
cap for  the  new  laboratory,  especially  because 
Argonne  as  yet  had  no  permanent  home.  SUll 
housed  in  a  doeen  buildings  on  the  Chicago 
campus,  the  laboratory  could  not  much 
longer  preetime  on  the  university's  hoepital- 
ity.  Orlgrlnally  there  had  been  some  hopes  of 
acquiring  more  land  In  the  Argonne  Forest 
Preserve,  where  the  laboratory's  two  reactors 
were  already  operating,  but  the  Cook  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  opposed  that  Idea.  Zlnn 
favored  oondemnlng  land  at  the  existing 
reactor  site;  the  Board  of  Governors  favored 
acquiring  3,700  acres  of  farmland  about  five 
miles  west  In  Du  Page  County.  When  the  new 
Commlaaloners  took  over  late  In  1946.  they 
were  reluctant  to  give  up  on  the  Argonne 
site,  with  the  result  that  the  decision  to  come 
to  Du  Page  Oounty  was  delayed  until  late  In 
January.  1947. 

Equally  Important  was  the  still  unresolved 
matter  of  the  laboratory's  function  as  a  part 
of  the  Commission's  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  as  a  regional  research 
center.  Tar  the  moment  that  question  was 
settled  more  by  pressing  demands  than  by 
deliberations  over  p>olicy.  Until  the  new 
laboratory  could  be  conalructed.  there  was 
not  mxich  opportunity  for  the  broad,  mviltl- 
dlsclpllne  research  In  which  the  participating 
universities  would  be  Interested.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  had  several  urgent  as- 
rlgnments  for  Argonne.  primarily  in  the  area 
of  reactor  developcaent. 

TTie  hard  fact  was  that  In  1947  the  Com- 
mission had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  Zlnn 
and  Argonne  for  Its  reactor  development  pro- 
gram. The  Commission  had  only  one  mem- 
ber of  Its  WasAilngton  staff  with  any  reactor 
experience.  The  Clinton  Laboratnnes  at  Oak 
Ridge  had  some  of  the  best  reactor  talent  In 
the  nation,  but  by  the  spring  of  1947  many 
responsible  figures  In  the  atomic  energy  pro- 


gram doubted  that  Clinton  could  survive  as 
a  national  laboratory.  At  tiiNt  Ume  I  wm  a 
member  of  the  General  Advleory  Committee, 
and  I  remember  we  aerloualy  debated  wbeth- 
er.  In  the  face  of  all  the  dllBoultles  con- 
fronting the  Clinton  lAbcmtorles,  It  mtfghit 
not  be  better  to  cloee  It  down  4uid  move  t2ie 
scientific  talent  elsewhere.  We  In  the  GAC 
were  parUcularly  oonoemed  at  that  time 
about  the  abortage  of  aclenttets  and  engi- 
neers with  any  practical  kixrwtedge  of  nu- 
clear technology.  To  acme  members  of  the 
General  Advlacry  Committee.  It  seemed  dan- 
gerous to  spread  the  avadtaMe  talent  too  thin 
over  several  Mkbocatorles.  In  ttM  end,  of 
course,  the  Oak  Ridge  laboratory  was  aaved, 
but  not  umtu  the  Oommlsalon  twd  decided 
In  the  closing  days  of  1947  that  It  would  cen- 
ter all  reactor  developnxnt  work  at  Argonne. 

The  enormous  responetblllty  pLaoed  upon 
Zlnn  and  Argonne  by  this  action  left  little 
time  for  the  kind  ot  cooperative  research  In 
the  nuclear  sciences  whlcfa  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors had  contemplated.  The  Oommlaaion 
had  alreiady  called  upon  Zlnn  to  dmaf  t  a  reac- 
tor development  program  for  the  nation,  and 
Argonne  was  now  faced  with  the  task  of 
participating  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  all  but  one  of  the  expermental  reactors  in 
Z Inn's  proposal.  These  Included  not  only 
the  tasrt-neutron  breeder  reactor  which  Zlnn 
had  been  developing  at  the  Argonike  Forest 
site,  but  also  two  reactors  being  designed  at 
Oak  Ridge.  The  high-flux  testing  reactor,  the 
creation  of  the  Clinton  Laboratories,  would 
be  continued  as  a  Joint  effort  with  Argonne. 
The  Clinton  scientists  and  engineers  who 
had  been  working  on  a  pressiirtzed-water 
reactor  for  subnaarlne  propulsion  moved  to 
Chicago  during  the  summer  of  1948,  and 
fram  that  time  on.  Argonne  had  a  major 
role  In  developing  the  propulsion  plant  for 
the  world's  first  nuclear  powered  submarine. 

All  these  plans  for  experimental  reactors 
operating  at  significant  power  levels  raised 
in  a  new  and  serious  way  the  question  of 
finding  an  adequate  site  far  enough  from 
populated  areas  to  avoid  hazards  In  case  of 
an  accident.  Zlnn  and  others  at  Argonne  had 
a  key  jjart  in  disciosslons  which  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  (NRTS)  In  Idaho  early  In  1949,  and 
the  first  three  reactors  built  at  the  Idaho  site 
were  in  a  major  sense  Argonne  products.  The 
Materials  Testing  Reactor,  first  operated  In 
1952,  was  for  more  than  a  decade  an  Indis- 
pensable tool  for  reactor  engineers  In  de- 
signing new  types  of  plants  and  teetlng  com- 
ponents. The  Submarine  Thermal  Reactor, 
Mark  I.  was  in  operation  less  than  a  year  later 
and  provided  much  of  the  basic  technology 
for  pressurtzed-water  reactors. 

The  Experimental  Breeder  Reactor  No.  1 
was  uniquely  an  Argonne  creation  and 
achieved  so  many  "firsts"  In  the  history  of 
reactor  technology  that  I  do  not  have  time 
here  today  to  list  them  all.  It  was  the  world's 
first  reactor  to  produce  a  useTul  amount  of 
electric  power  from  atomic  energy  ( December 
20-21,  1951).  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  breeding  (in  1953).  the  first  to 
achieve  a  chain  reaction  with  plutonlum 
instead  of  uranium  as  fuel  (November  27, 
1962),  and  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  liquid  metals  at  high  tem- 
peratures as  a  reactor  coolant.  EBR-1  also 
provided  the  occasion  for  the  first  visit  to 
the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  recaU  with 
great  pleasure  my  trip  to  Idaho  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  August  26,  1966,  to  dedi- 
cate EBR-l  as  a  National  HUtorlc  Landmark. 

In  addition  to  this  work  on  experimental 
power  units,  Argonne  was  deeply  Involved 
during  the  early  1960b  In  developing  heavy- 
water-moderated  reactors.  This  activity  grew 
out  of  the  Argonne  experience  during  the  war 
with  the  CP-3.  When  the  Oommlaslon  de- 
cided in  1950  to  undertake  a  nuijor  expan* 
slon  of  Its  production  reactor  facilities.  Zlnn 
proposed  a  design  using  heavy  water  This 
proptosal  was  euxepted.  and  Argonne  began 
a  major  development  effort  on  an  improved 
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heavy-water  reactor.  This  work  produced 
CP-6  at  Argonne  and  the  production  reac- 
tors which  were  built  at  the  Commission's 
new  plant  on  the  Savannah  River  In  South 
Carolina. 

TUKlng  these  assignments  In  stride,  Ar- 
gonne continued  to  expand  Its  reactor  devel- 
opment activities  in  the  middle  and  late 
1950s.  Perhaps  of  greatest  short-run  signifi- 
cance was  the  E^xperlmental  Boiling  Water 
Reactor,  which  again  was  largely  a  product 
of  Argonne.  First  operated  In  1966,  EBWR 
proved  that  a  direct-cycle  boiling  water  re- 
actor system  can  be  operated  without  serious 
radioactive  contamination  of  the  steam  tur- 
bine. Operating  experience  over  more  than  a 
decade  showed  the  system  to  be  surpMlslngly 
stable  even  at  power  levels  five  times  Its 
rated  heat  outfmt.  As  the  forerunner  of 
numerous  full-scale  nuclear  plants  now  pro- 
ducing electric  power  on  a  commercial  basis, 
the  EBWR  has  a  permanent  place  In  the 
history  of  reactor  development  In  the  United 
States. 

Through  most  of  the  1950s  Argorme  under 
Zlnn's  direction  was  primarily  a  center  for 
reactor  development,  but  by  the  middle  of 
the  decade  new  fcM-ces  were  beginning  to 
have  an  Impact  on  the  laboratory.  Thanks 
In  large  part  to  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
Argonne  In  reactor  development.  American 
Industry  had  begun  to  show  a  real  Interest 
In  nuclear  power.  The  Elsenhower  Adminis- 
tration, looking  for  ways  to  gflve  private  In- 
dustry a  place  In  nuclear  power  development, 
took  the  lead  In  efforts  to  revise  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  which  made  atomic 
energy  virtually  a  Government  monopoly. 
Under  the  liberalized  provisions  of  the  1964 
Act,  nuclear  science  and  technology  became 
a  part  of  American  life.  The  national  labora- 
tories were  no  longer  small  islands  of  techni- 
cal Information  sealed  off  frcwn  the  rest  of 
society.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
event,  the  first  Geneva  conference  In  1955 
demonstrated  that  atomic  energy  was  be- 
ginning to  move  beyond  Government  offices 
and  laboratories  Into  the  universities  and 
private  Industry.  As  a  national  laboratory, 
Argonne  could  play  a  new  and  broader  role 
than  In  the  past. 

A  major  force  in  the  changing  tides  of  the 
19506  was  the  growth  of  Argonne,  both  In 
terms  of  staff  and  facilities.  The  scattered 
buildings  of  the  Met  Lab  on  the  Chicago 
campus  and  the  small  warehouse- like  struc- 
tures in  the  Argonne  Forest  Preserve  were 
now  only  memories.  Argonne  had  even  moved 
beyond  the  temporary  Quonset  huts  which 
the  Commission  had  hastily  erected  In  1947 
to  the  three  separate  areas  we  know  today. 
With  an  annual  operating  budget  in  1958  of 
nearly  (34  million  and  a  staff  of  more  than 
3,000,  Argonne  was  attaining  physical  di- 
mensions and  a  stature  scarcely  foreseen  a 
decade  earlier.  Even  more  important,  the 
laboratory  was  no  longer  heavily  concen- 
trated In  the  reactor  sciences,  but  had  grown 
dramatically  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
life  sciences.  Argonne  was  now  becoming  a 
multldlsdplinary  laboratory  more  closely 
tied  to  basic  research  than  ever  before  In 
Its  hlstorjv  Zlnn's  departure  as  director  in 
the  spring  of  1966  was.  I  think,  more  a 
symptom  than  a  cause  of  the  profound 
changes  that  were  occurring  in  Argonne.  In 
1958  the  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Zlnn's  successor.  Dr.  Norman  Hllberry,  was 
far  more  than  what  It  had  been  a  decade 
earlier — the  Commission's  reactor  develop- 
ment center. 

Wltb  Klberry  at  the  helm,  this  new 
Image  of  Argonne  stimulated  within  the 
laboratory  long-oherlshed  hopes  for  new 
fadUtlee  and  among  the  participating  uni- 
versities new  demands  for  a  more  effective 
relauonship.  These  two  Interests  merged  in 
the  long  and  complicated  efforts  between 
1958  and  1958  to  build  a  new  high-energy 
accelerator,  either  as  a  part  of  Argonne  or 
as  the  central  faciUty  of  a  new  regional 
la>boratory  In   the  Midwest.  By  the  end  of 


that  period,  the  new  aocelerator  was  sttU  a 
dream,  but  the  formation  of  the  Aaaodated 
Midwest  Universities,  Inc.,  made  possible 
closer  ties  between  the  laboratory  and  tbe 
neighboring  imlversltlee. 

The  decade  of  the  Sixties  saiw  a  grsdual, 
but  major  reorientation  ot  Argonne's  reactor 
program  from  water  reactors  to  Uquld  Metal- 
Oooled  Fast  Breeder  reactors.  Since  the  as- 
signment of  major  reaponBlfaiUty  In  tbe 
civilian  power  reactor  development  program 
to  Argonne  In  1948,  tbe  Laboratory's  role  had 
been  to  establsh  basic  concepts,  test  the  con- 
cepts In  zero  power  reactor  expertments,  and 
to  establish  the  fundamental  cftiaracter  and 
design  of  Hie  reactor  itself.  As  I  mentioned 
before,  this  procedure  had  been  followed  In 
the  development  of  the  pressurized  water 
submarine  thermal  retKStor  to  the  point 
where  Westlnghouse  was  able  to  complete 
the  detailed  engineering  design  resulting  tn 
the  Nautilus  submarine  reactor.  And  the  lx>U- 
Ing  wator  concept  had  originated  and  de- 
veloped at  Argonne  In  the  BOCiAX  series  of 
experlements,  culmlnatlz^  (n  the  construc- 
tion and  successful  operation  of  the  ESWR 
In  the  middle  Fifties.  Further  studies  led  In 
1966  to  the  operation  of  EBWR  with  a  largely 
Plutonium  core  whloh  provided  the  first 
valuable  Information  on  the  question  of 
Plutonium  recycle  operation  of  water  re- 
actors. The  last  of  the  BORAX  series. 
BORAX-V.  was  completed  In  1964.  This 
highly  successful  experiment  was  designed 
to  permit  the  evaluation  and  study  of  nu- 
clear superheat  concepts  and  to  demonstrate 
actual  nuclear  superheat  operation 

Shortly  after  the  succeeaful  development 
and  (^>eratlon  of  EBR-I,  as  noted  earlier, 
design  was  begun  on  EBR-II,  an  experi- 
mental fast  breeder  reactor  power  station  of 
20  MWe  capacity  whose  purpose  was  to  dem- 
onstrate the  potential  technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  using  fast  reactors  for 
central  station  power  plants.  This  wm  to  be 
done  by  both  producing  electricity  and  dem- 
onstrating the  feasibility  of  the  closed  fuel 
cycle. 

The  ElBRr-n  concept  of  arranging  the  re- 
actor and  primary  system  components — 
pumps,  heat  exchanger.  Instrumentation, 
fuel  handling  system,  etc. — In  a  large  tank 
where  they  operate  submerged  In  sodium  was 
a  bold  departure  from  traditional  reactor 
system  design.  This  pool  or  pot  concept  as  It 
is  now  called  has  gained  wide  acceptance, 
and  plants  of  this  design  are  now  undM"  con- 
struction In  the  U.K.,  Prance,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  sizes  ranging  from  260  to  600 
MWe. 

The  closed  fuel  cycle  was  a  very  unique 
feature  of  the  EBR-II.  Basically  this  amount- 
ed to  a  system  whereby  fuel  was  removed 
from  the  sodium-cooled  reactor,  taken  apart 
Into  its  component  parts,  the  fuel  seotlons 
treated  metallurglcally  to  sejjarate  out  the 
Plutonium  and  most  of  the  fission  products 
from  the  molten  uranium,  new  fuel  fabri- 
cated from  the  recovered  uranium,  the  new 
fuel  reassembled  Into  fuel  elements  which 
were  reinserted  Into  the  reactor — all  this 
done  by  remote  control  mostly  behind  5- 
foot  thick  concrete  walls.  This  neceesltated 
the  development  of  new  chemical  treat- 
ment methods  devised  In  the  Chemical  En- 
gineering Dlvldon  under  Steve  Lawroskl. 
Milt  Levenson  and  their  colleagues:  the  de- 
velopment of  tools  and  techniques  for  mak- 
ing the  fuel  pins  and  putting  them  together 
Into  fuel  assemblies,  done  In  the  Metallurgy 
Division  under  Prank  Foote.  Boh  Macherey 
and  their  colleagues:  and  the  development 
of  remote  viewing  and  handling  devices  done 
by  the  Remote  Control  Division  under  the 
late  Hay  Goertz  and  his  colleagues. 

Under  the  direction  of  Len  Koch  as  proj- 
ect manager  for  EBR^lI.  MIH  Levenson, 
Harry  Monson,  Wally  Simmons,  and  their 
colleagues,  the  entire  complex  was  built  at 
>the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  In 
Idaho.  Building  such  a  complicated  facility 
1,800  miles  from  home  base  poeed  problems 


quMe  aside  from  the  t.echnlca3  ones  aa  those 
who  were  associated  with  the  project  well 
remember.  However,  tbe  decision  to  retain 
the  management  of  tlie  KBR-n  projeot  at 
the  Argonne  site  was  a  sound  one  and,  eren 
today  with  the  changed  mlaslon  of  EBR-n, 
retaining  the  managememt  here  in  minola 
leads  to  Intimate  coordination  between  the 
rest  of  the  reactor  program  and  the  experience 
being  obtained  in  EBR-n. 

The  reactor  began  operation  In  1904  and 
the  ttirblne  generator  was  synchronized  and 
first  delivered  power  to  the  NRTS  power  loop 
on  August  7.  By  the  end  of  1970  more  than 
250  million  kllowau  hours  of  elecbrtdty 
had  been  produced  by  E3BR-n.  The  BBR^n 
pool  concept  has  been  shown  to  be  entirely 
feasible  and  the  fuel  cycle  was  demonstrated 
to  be  entirely  rehable  and  practicable.  All 
of  the  fuel  for  EBR-n  was  processed  and 
fabricated  in  the  Fuel  Cycle  FtootUty  (FCF) 
until  July  I960  when  It  began  exclusive  use 
In  support  of  the  expertmentai  Irradiation 
program.  During  the  approximately  five  years 
that  the  FCF  provided  the  fuel  for  EBR-n 
38,000  fuel  elements  were  processed  and 
fabricated  and  366  subaasemblies  and  66 
control  and  safety  rods  were  assentbled.  The 
fuel  completed  5  cycles  through  the  reactor 
and  fuel  cyde. 

With  the  focusing  of  the  AECs  and  ttie 
nation's  civilian  power  reactor  program  on 
the  Liquid  Metal-Cocded  Fast  Breeder 
(LMFBR)  and  with  the  decUlon  to  build  the 
Past  Flux  Test  Facility,  or  FFTP,  at  Hanford, 
the  role  of  EBR-n  was  changed  to  ttaat  of 
a  fast  neutron  Irradiation  facility.  It  is  rare 
Indeed  that  a  facility  built  for  one  mlaslon 
can  accomplish  It  very  well  and  then  can 
be  converted  to  fulfill  another  which  was  not 
visualized  In  the  original  design,  but  that 
is  what  was  done  with  EBR-II.  and  most  suc- 
cessfully. Some  indication  of  the  extent  of 
this  success  can  be  obtained  from  a  look  at 
last  year's  performance.  In  1970  at  least  17 
reactor  manufacturers  and  research  orga- 
nizations had  designed  experiments  on  which 
tests  were  started  In  the  EBR-U.  During  the 
year  about  one-third  of  the  E3R-II  core  bad 
been  filled  with  experimental  subassemblies. 
The  fuels  being  tested  mcluded  plutonlum 
and  uranium  oxides,  carbides  and  nitrides. 
One  of  the  goals  was  to  observe  the  per- 
formance of  these  fuels  after  long  exposure 
and  high  burnups  In  the  reactor.  The  highest 
burnup  attained  to  date  In  this  experimental 
program  Is  13.8  atom  percent  In  an  oxide- 
type  fuel.  This  Is  significantly  higher  than 
the  commonly  accepted  goal  of  10  percent  for 
commercial  breeder  reactor  fuels. 

In  large  measure  the  success  of  the  LMFBR 
will  rest  heavily  on  the  Information  obtained 
over  the  years  from  EXR-n. 

Just  as  the  mission  of  the  EBR-n  was 
changed  with  the  concentration  of  civilian 
p>ower  development  on  the  LMFBR  concept, 
so  has  tbe  orientation  of  the  rest  of  Argon- 
ne's reactor  program  changed.  The  Chemical 
Engineering  Division  has  in  the  past  de- 
veloped many  methods  for  the  processing  of 
spent  fuel  from  reactors — aqueous  processes, 
the  pyrometallurgical  process,  and  the  fluo- 
ride volatility  process.  Now  under  the  able 
direction  of  Dick  Vogel.  their  attention  Is 
turned  to  the  many  chemical  problems  In- 
volved in  using  high  temperature  sodium  as 
a  coolant  In  fast  reactors.  The  Metallurgy 
Division  In  the  past  decade  concentrated  on 
development,  and  especially  fabrication,  of 
fuels  for  Argonne's  reactors.  Now.  however, 
under  the  leadership  of  Paul  Shewmon  and 
Brian  Frost  and  under  a  new  name.  Mate- 
rials Science  Division,  they  are  concentrating 
on  acquiring  a  very  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  fast  reactor  fuels  and  struc- 
tural materials  under  the  twin  conditions  of 
long-term  Irradiation  and  high  temperatures. 
The  Reactor  Engineering  Division,  respon- 
sible for  designing,  engineering,  and  cons- 
tructing so  many  of  Argonne's  reactors,  has 
now  been  restructured  Into  the  Reactor 
Analysis  and  Safety  Division  and  the  Engl- 
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■ad  TBctanolocy  DlTlaloa.  This  rc- 
llact*  tlM  concern  with  Mifety  and  the  t'ogi- 
iwrlin  daralopmant  of  componenta  which 
la  much  sa  Iniportuit  p*rt  of  the  IMFBR 
pFOgnm. 

Tb  untax  ia.  the  nfocustng  and  restructur- 
ing of  ArgouM'B  iwiLtu'  progrsm  to  reflect 
the  natkm's  major  reactor  development  ef- 
fort. Bob  iMiuj  was  recently  brought  in  as 
Associate  Laboratory  Director  for  Knglneer- 
Ing  research  and  dSTtfopment.  Hla  rsspon- 
stbUltlss  will  also  tnTolve  the  coordination 
of  Argonne's  larreaslng  Interaction  with  In- 
dustry. I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  decade 
■heart  ArgODne  will  continue  to  play  an  ex- 
tremely Important  role  In  the  AEC's  Reactor 
T^T^^^'^wuwit  program. 

In  addition  to  its  re^ioiMiMUUee  In  the 
rea«:tor  derelofxikent  propwn,  Argonne  has 
from  tlM  beginning  carried  on  a  very  fin* 
and  strong  program  of  basic  research. 

Late  in  the  IBOOs  the  stage  was  Anally  set 
for  a  major  effort  which  would  wldriy  ex- 
pand omjortuiilttes  for  basic  reeearch  In  high 
energy  physics,  not  only  for  Argonne  staff 
members  bat  for  high  energy  physicists  from 
ICdwestem  universities  and  from  many  parts 
or  Korope.  After  four  yean  of  planning. 
grcNind  was  broken  for  Argonne's  Zero  Gra- 
dient Synchrotron,  a  13.6  OeV  particle  ac- 
oelanttor.  On  Dec.  4,  1963,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  participate  in  dedication  ceremonies  for 
this  new  tool  which  was  destined  to  contrib- 
ute so  much  to  the  scientific  life  of  the 
Midwest. 

Tb«  ZOB  was  constructed  In  response  to  a 
longstanding  need.  Although  large  particle 
aujeleiatw  were  available  on  the  Bast  and 
West  coasts,  none  was  in  existence  In  mld- 
Axnarlca,  and  the  hl^  energy  physios  de- 
partment of  the  MMwestem  universities  were 
losing  both  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students  to  institutions  on  the  coasts. 

The  Z06  was  daalgned  to  supplement, 
not  compete  with,  the  machines  already  In 
m^lAtmtm  here  and  abroad.  Although  Its 
energy  would  not  be  ss  great  as  that  at  other 
■ixeieistuis.  Its  intensity  would  be  much 
greater.  Among  other  advantagea.  this  higher 
Intanatty  would  permit  more  experiments  to 
ba  oompletad  In  a  given  period  at  time,  an 
attraeUva  sltuaUon  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Inveetlgatars  must  queue  up  to  obtain  time 
on  ma)or  machines  Uke  Z06. 

One  design  feature  of  ZOS  is  responsible 
t<x  its  name.  l%e  strength  of  the  magnetic 
field  in  the  aoo-foot  ring  is  uniform — It  does 
no*  hav«  a  gradient — acroes  the  poles,  m 
other  synchrotrons  a  magnetic  field  gradient 
Is  built  in  to  keep  the  circulating  beams 
at  partletea  focused.  As  a  result  of  ttau  de- 
sign, the  EOB  ring  can  guide  the  high-energy 
protons  in  a  smaller  circle  and  this  In  turn 
resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  of  con< 
struetlon  costs. 

Another  feature  contributes  to  the  high 
intansity  capabUlty  of  the  facility.  The  zoe 
ineorporates  a  eomparatlvMy  large  i^ierture 
through  which  partlelee  can  pass.  This 
"window  frame"  design  combines  with  the 
high  magnetic  field  to  make  poeslble  the 
aeoeleratlon  of  large  numbers  of  particles. 
providing  a  shotgun  rather  than  a  rifle  ap- 
proach to  the  creatloo  of  interactions  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  hl^  energy  physicist. 

The  years  foUowlng  the  dedication  of  the 
ZOS  saw  a  steady  Increase  in  intensity,  ever- 
grsater  reUabUlty.  and  a  flow  of  alterations 
which  improved  both  performance  and  re- 
liability. 

Two  important  achievements  resulted  frtan 
the  need  for  experimental  apparaitus  which 
matched  the  capabilities  of  the  ZOe.  One 
was  the  design,  construction,  and  successful 
operation  of  the  13-foot  bubble  chamber, 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  another 
waa  the  use  of  a  superconducting  magnet 


to  power  this  huge  chamber.  Oale  Pewitt 
presided  over  the  birth  of  the  la-foot  cham- 
ber and  John  Purcell  brought  the  big  mag- 
net into  existence. 

A  very  large  step  forward  in  the  slae  of 
superconducting  magnets  had  been  accom- 
plished here  by  Charles  Laverlck,  but  the 
magnet  needed  to  operate  the  la-foot  cham- 
ber was  so  large  it  repreeented  a  high-risk 
venture  into  engineering  areas  with  which 
no  one  had  had  experience. 

But  the  foresight  of  Argonne  stalf  mem- 
bers paid  off  and  the  magnet  has  worked 
as  It  was  hoped  It  would,  reeultlng  In  mone- 
tary savings  In  the  operation  of  the 
chamber — at  a  time  when  such  savings  are 
indeed  welcome. 

The  value  of  the  13-fooC  chamber  was 
demonstrated  In  November  1970,  when  for 
the  flrst  time  In  history,  a  neutrino  was  ob- 
served in  a  hydrogen  chamber. 

In  the  sU  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1970.  136 
experiments  were  carried  out  at  the  ZGB. 
Physicists  from  60  universities  had  used  the 
machine  and  they  had  Joined  with  Argonne 
staff  membera  in  the  publication  of  164 
papers  In  profession  si  Journals. 

The  list  of  those  who  made  Important 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
zoe  and  the  Argonne  High  Energy  Physics 
Complex  Is  a  long  one.  and  aU  cannot  be 
rioted.  My  early  oo-worker  and  long-tlm« 
friend  Jack  Llvlngood  did  the  initial  plan- 
ning. Albert  V.  Crewe  came  aboard  in  1968 
to  direct  completion  of  the  design  and  much 
of  the  construction.  When  Al  became  Lab- 
oratory Director  In  19«1.  Lee  Teng  took  over 
and  under  bU  aegis  the  machine  was  com- 
pleted. Ron  Martin  and  the  late  John  Fltx- 
patrlck  directed  scientific  and  engineering 
acUvlUee;  Bdartln  Foes  designed  the  msimet 
ring. 

Through  the  decade  of  the  Stxttea  the 
buck  stopped  at  the  desks  of  three  Associate 
Laboratory  Directors  for  High  Energy  Phys- 
ics: Roger  Hlldebrand.  Bob  Sachs,  and  Bruce 
Cork. 

D"rt°g  tbe  Blxtlee.  under  the  leadership 
of  Crewe  and  later  Robert  Duffleld.  the  results 
obUlned  in  the  areas  of  chemistry,  physics 
and  materlaU  reeearch  continued  Argonne's 
reputanon  for  high  quality  research  and 
added  slgnlflcantly  to  our  fund  of  basic 
knowledge. 

The  Chemistry  Division  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Chemistry  Section  for  which  I  had  re- 
sponslbUlty  back  in  Met  Lab  days.  Many  of 
Its  present  members  were  my  wartime  col- 
leagues during  my  four  years'  stay  In  Chi- 
cago. Under  the  directorship  of,  first,  Winston 
Manning  who  was  named  Associate  Labora- 
tory Director  for  Basic  Research  in  19M.  and 
under  Max  Bdatheson.  and  cTirrently  under 
Paul  Fields,  this  £>! vision  has  been  respon- 
sible for  several  important  advances,  among 
them: 

The  discovery  of  the  noble  gas  compounds. 
In  1962  John  Malm.  Henry  Sellg.  and  Howard 
ClssBssn  succeeded  In  combining  xenon  with 
fluorine  to  create  xenon  tetrafluorlde.  a  rela- 
tively simple  compound.  The  Importance  of 
this  discovery  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
noble  gases  had  been  thought  to  be  Inert  and 
nonreaetive. 

In  1963  Edwin  Hart  and  hU  British  col- 
league Jack  Boag  reported  the  discovery  of 
the  bydrated  electron.  Tint  discovery  and 
analyses  of  the  roles  of  the  hydrated  election 
and  other  sboit-Uved  fragmenU  are  leading 
to  a  better  imderstandlng  of  radiation  chem- 
istry. 

Joseph  Katz  and  his  group  pioneered  re- 
search In  "Isotoplc  subetltuUon"  In  organic 
compounds.  Including  the  first  complete  sub- 
■Ututions  of  deuterltim  (heavy  hydrogen)  for 
ordinary  hydrogen  in  living  organisms,  both 
plant  and  animal  calls. 


Argonne  chemists,  notably  Paul  Helds  and 
Martin  Studier.  participated  In  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  heavy  transplurtonlum  chem- 
ical elemMits.  They  also  made  imique  con- 
tributions to  the  produoUon,  sep«uatlon.  and 
characterization  of  these  elements  and  their 
Isotopes. 

Although  In  the  past  decade  low  energy 
physics  research  has  been  carried  out  under 
three  different  Division  Directors.  Lou  Tur- 
ner, Mort  Hamermesh,  and  currently  Lowell 
BolMDger,  It  has  had  the  common  thread  of 
searching  for  a  greater  understanding  of 
atomic  structure.  Among  the  flrst  to  initiate 
fundamental  studies  using  the  Moesbauer 
effect  was  OH  Perlow  who  has  built  the 
technique  into  a  powerful  experimental  tool 
In  such  diverse  fields  as  nuclear  structure, 
solid  state  properties  and  general  relativity 
theory.  There  have  also  been  the  angular 
momentum  distribution  discoveries  of  Bohlf- 
fer  and  Lee  which  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance In  developing  the  field  of  nuclear 
spectroeoopy;  the  discoveries  of  Ersklne  and 
others  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nuclear  properties  of  the  actlnldes;  and 
recent  heavy  Ion  elastic  scattering  sttidiee 
which  are  contributing  significantly  to  nu- 
clear structure  theory. 

An  underatandlng  of  the  properties  of 
materials  has  obviously  been  a  strong  in- 
terest of  the  atonUc  energy  program  Hating 
back  to  the  Met  Lab  days  and  It  has  become 
of  Increasing  Importance  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Argonne  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  a  leader  In  this  field,  having  one  of  the 
largest  combined  basic  and  applied  materials 
programs  In  the  Western  world.  It  started 
with  the  need  to  know  Ute  physical  and 
chemical  properties  at  tvuAs  and  structural 
mstterlalB  under  condttlons  enoountered  in 
reaotors.  Si>oh  work  was  initiated  by  penon- 
nel  within  the  Metaaurgy  Division  and  the 
Chemistry  Division.  More  recently  the  in- 
creased Importance  of  a  fundamental  under- 
standing of  materials  has  been  emphasised 
by  Mike  Nevit,  Paul  Shewmon  and  Norman 
Peterson,  and  Is  also  refiected  in  the  recent 
renaming  of  the  Metallurgy  Division  as  the 
Materials  Science  Division.  During  the  Sixties 
the  pure  research  phase  of  this  work  finally 
came  of  age  with  the  formation  of  the  Solid 
State  Science  Division,  and  it  now  occupies 
the  newest  of  the  major  buildings  con- 
structed at  Argonne.  Under  the  direction  of 
my  Met  Lab  colleague  Oliver  Simpson  this 
work  has  taken  on  new  Importance. 

Advancee  In  the  understanding  of  mate- 
rials cover  the  extremes  of  low  and  high  tem- 
peratures and  range  from  the  highly  theo- 
retical studies  of  structure  to  the  v«y  im- 
portant studies  of  radiation  rtamagi^  and 
crystalline  defects.  Out  of  this  work  has  oooa« 
Information  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
thermal  and  mechanical  behavior.  Studies  of 
the  properties  of  alloys  and  compounds  of 
uranium  and  transxiranium  elements  have 
led  to  a  far  better  understanding  of  mate- 
rials In  this  unique  part  of  the  periodic  table. 
Also,  our  uxMleratandlng  of  rartiatton  damage 
Is  now  far  enough  advanced  that  we  can  In 
many  oases  predict  In  advance  the  behavior 
to  be  expected.  Much  of  Argonne's  current 
materials  research  Is  directed  toward  ob- 
taining this  Information. 

One  further  word  should  be  said  about  a 
new  program  to  be  initiated  this  year  In  oon- 
trolled  thennonuclear  work.  Argonne's  In- 
terest In  this  program  Is  In  the  engineering 
development  which  would  ultimately  lead  to 
a  workable  fusion  reaotor  and  grows  directly 
out  of  the  solid  acoompllah ments  and  ex- 
erlence  in  basic  research  and  engineering  de- 
velopment. While  n»ny  years  of  hard  work 
separate  us  from  the  abundant  energy  avail- 
able from  the  oonrtroUed  fusion  procses.  the 
early  signs  of  ultimate  success  are  Inersaalng- 
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ly  promising.  Argonne's  participation  Is 
welcomed. 

Along  with  the  major  acooinplishm«nte  In 
the  Physical  Research  program,  there  was 
one  major  disappointment  which  the  AEC 
shares  with  Argonne.  That  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Argonne  Advanced  Reeearch  Re- 
actor, the  ATI'  project,  which  would  have 
provided  one  of  the  most  advanced  research 
reactors  in  the  world.  The  entire  AEC's 
Physical  Research  program  keenly  feels  the 
loss  of  what  would  have  been  a  most  usef\il 
research  tool. 

The  biological  reeearch  program  at  Argonne 
Is  a  natural  extension  of  the  biological  work 
of  the  Met  Lab.  The  potential  danger  of 
radiation  was  early  recognized  and  research 
Into  the  biological  effects  of  radiation  on 
living  organisms  waa  among  the  earliest  work 
started  in  the  atomic  energy  program.  The 
biological  and  medical  research  program  at 
Argonne  still  has  the  same  basic  objective 
for  which  It  was  started. 

But  the  decade  of  the  Sixties  has  seen  aome 
chaoiges.  When  In  1962  the  Biological  and 
Medical  Research  Division's  director,  Austin 
Bruea.  sometime  artist,  humorist,  world 
traveler,  but  all-time  biologist,  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  full-time  research,  hla 
wishes  were  respected.  He  had  carried  these 
administrative  re^K>nslWUtles  since  1946. 
His  succeasor  was  Max  R.  Zelle,  a  distin- 
guished academician  who,  after  seven  years 
as  director,  found  a  rerturn  to  the  university 
atmosphere  irresistible.  In  early  1969  John 
P.  Thomson,  an  18-year  veteran  with  the  di- 
vision, agreed  to  wecir  two  hats  until  a  can- 
didate could  be  found.  And  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  Warren  Sinclair,  a  blophyslclst,  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  division's  leadership. 

Among  the  most  important  achievements 
of  the  past  ten  years  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences have  been  comprehensive  studies  of 
the  long-  and  short-term  effects  of  a  variety 
of  types  of  radiation,  on  microbial,  plant, 
and  animal  organisms.  Attempts  to  modify 
radiation  effects  led  to  the  development  of 
the  first  successful  protective  agent  agalnsit 
X  rays,  to  the  systematic  exploration  of 
chelating  agents  for  removing  radioactive 
metAls  from  the  body,  and  to  basic  studies 
in  tissue  transplantation  and  immunity 
mechanisms.  Fundamental  contributions 
have  also  been  made  in  the  study  of  aging 
and  its  relation  to  the  late  effects  of  radia- 
tion. These  studies  established  the  impor- 
tance of  the  braln-to-body  weight  ratio  as  a 
determinant  of  species  longevity.  Current 
emphasis  is  on  neutron  effects  studies  with 
the  Janus  reaot<w,  a  facility  capable  of  ex- 
posing large  numbers  of  animals  to  neutrons 
without  significant  gamma-ray  contamina- 
tion. 

The  decade  also  saw  a  significant  refocuslng 
of  the  work  of  the  Radiological  Physics  Di- 
vision. John  E.  Rose  was  this  division's  direc- 
tor until  1963.  Leo  Marinelll  until  1967,  and 
the  present  director  is  Robert  Rowland.  One 
of  the  earliest  achievements  of  this  division 
was  the  development  of  the  first  facility  for 
pinpointing  radiation  In  the  human  body 
with  speed  and  accuracy,  Argonne's  "Iron 
room"  allows  determination  of  the  amounts, 
locations,  and  identities  of  extremely  small 
quantities  of  radioactive  materials  In  the 
body — as  little  as  one  billionth  gram  of 
radium.  Slmillar  facilities  are  now  used 
throughout  the  world.  Also  of  particular  note 
has  been  its  research  on  bone,  both  in  the 
areas  of  bone  physiology  and  the  effects  of 
the  radiation  dose  delivered  by  radioisotopes 
fixed  In  bone. 

Early  In  Dr.  Rowland's  directorship  the  di- 
vision embarked  on  a  study  of  the  sulfur  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere  over  the 
City  of  Chicago.  This  was  the  flrst  formal 
step  In  what  has  become  a  growing  commit- 
ment to  the  solution  of  environmental  prob- 
lems at  Argonne. 


In  August  1969  this  division  received  an- 
other very  important  assignment.  A  Center 
for  Human  Radloblology  was  established  as 
the  nation's  center  for  the  long-term  study 
of  all  persons  known  to  have  radliun  and 
other  long-lived  lsotc^>e8  within  their  bodies. 
During  a  period  around  the  early  1930s  unin- 
formed or  careless  use  of  radium,  both  in- 
dustrially and  for  external  and  Internal 
therapy,  was  widespread.  Through  study  pro- 
grams carried  out  In  several  U.S.  Lnatltutlons, 
some  2.000  of  such  potentially  contaminated 
Individuals  were  found.  Of  these.  800  wltb 
measurable  body  burdens  of  radium  have 
been  measured,  almost  600  of  whom  are  still 
alive  today.  These  people,  merged  Into  the 
program  at  Argonne,  provide  a  research  re- 
source of  which  there  Is  no  prospect  of  dupli- 
cation for  the  setting  of  aboelute  toxicity 
levels  and  devising  radiation  protection 
guides  for  man. 

In  1967.  Congress  broadened  the  Commis- 
sion's charter  to  enable  the  AEC  and  its  con- 
tractors to  work  with  other  agencies  In  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  and 
enabled  Argonne  to  undertake  a  broadened 
role  as  a  major  Midwest  research  center. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  accelerated  Interest 
In  accepting  new  challenges,  and  In  late  1969 
the  Argonne  Center  for  Environmental  Stu- 
dies was  established  here.  The  Center  is  de- 
signed to  use  an  Interdisciplinary  approach 
to  the  achievement  of  three  goals;  flrst,  to 
help  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  environment  Is  being 
changed;  second,  to  define  particular  effects 
more  quantitatively;  and  third,  to  help  with 
the  formulation  and  presentation  of  various 
alternative  courses  of  action. 

This  approach  already  has  resulted  In  a 
model  for  predicting,  analyzing,  and  control- 
Ung  air  pollution.  UtUlzlng  studies  of  pollu- 
tion emission  from  stationary  sources  as  well 
as  pollution  dispersion  patterns,  Len  Link 
and  his  colleagues  developed  a  computerized 
model  applicable  to  both  the  management  of 
air  pollution  emergencies  and  the  long-range 
development  of  air  resource  management. 
Their  program  presents  g^uidellnes  for  the 
creation  of  leglklatlon,  zoning  ordinances, 
and  tax  incentives  which  would  foster  urban 
and  regional  growth  In  a  manner  compatible 
with  acceptable  air  quality. 

In  1968.  Argonne  began  a  study  of  heated 
discharges  from  f>ower  plants  into  large  lakes. 
This  program  Is  establishing  a  mathematical 
model  of  circulation  patterns  In  Lake  Mich- 
igan, developing  models  to  express  the  be- 
havior of  thermal  plumes,  and  analyzing  the 
mass-energy  balance  of  the  lake.  The  study 
also  outlines  the  research  needed  for  the 
understanding  of  thermal  effects  on  the  eco- 
system so  methodologies  can  be  provided. 
This  work  is  expected  to  have  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  reactor  siting  criteria. 

Two  other  Argonne  programs  are  of  special 
interest. 

One  is  the  development,  by  the  Labora- 
tory's Chemical  Engineering  Division,  of  fluid 
bed  techniques  in  the  combustion  of  coal. 
Use  of  these  techniques  could  reduce  emis- 
sion of  sulphur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  second  is  work  on  lithium  anode  sec- 
ondary cells — also  being  carried  out  by  the 
Chemical  Engineering  Division.  Such  cells 
promise  to  be  useful  as  a  primary  source  of 
power  for  automobiles  and  have  dramatic 
possibilities  as  an  Implantable  energy  source 
for  individuals  with  heart  defects. 

The  change  in  the  ABC's  charter  also  made 
possible  "spin-off"  activities  which  give  great 
promise  of  providing  benefits  for  mankind. 
These  include: 

A  hemodialyzer  (artificial  kidney),  devel- 
oped by  Plnley  Markley  of  the  High  Energy 
Facilities  Division  and  Dr.  A.  R  Lavender  of 
Hines  Hospital,  which  may  revolutionize  the 
care  of  patients  suffering  from  kidney  dis- 


ease. Victims  at  Iddney  failure  now  must  de- 
pend upon  very  complex  and  expensive  henw- 
dlalyzen  which  can  be  used  only  at  hospi- 
tals. The  new  kidney  machine  Is  so  inex- 
pensive, small  and  simple,  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  use  It  himself,  at 
home.  The  device  was  made  possible  through 
the  use  of  adheelves  Mr.  Blarkley  developed 
for  application  in  the  construction  of  the 
ZOS. 

A  Braille  machine,  developed  by  Arnold 
Orunwald  of  the  Engineering  and  Technol- 
ogy Division.  Smaller  than  a  portable  type- 
writer. It  wUl  take  symbols  recorded  on  ordi- 
nary magnetic  tape  and  play  them  back  on 
an  endless  plastic  belt  In  raised  dots  form- 
ing letters  In  the  BraUle  alphabet.  It  will 
reduce  by  a  factor  of  250  to  600  the  bulk  of 
Braille  materials  to  be  produced,  handled 
and  stored,  permitting  much  wider  use  of 
Braille  literature  by  the  sightless.  This  de- 
velopment is  being  supported  under  a  grant 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

When  Argonne  flrst  was  established  as  a 
national  laboratory,  the  Commission  and  the 
Argonne  administration  agreed  that  inter- 
action with  the  academic  community  would 
be  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  Labora- 
tory. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  to  carry  out  this 
mission  were  severely  hampered  In  the  early 
years  because  so  much  of  Argonne's  work  re- 
mained classified.  Lack  of  housing  for  visit- 
ing university  faculty  members  also  Impeded 
the  program.  The  principal  thing  Argonne 
had  to  offer,  use  of  unique  facilities,  could 
not  be  exploited  by  university  pyersonnel  un- 
less they  could  be  here  for  extended  periods 
of  time. 

In  1950.  Joe  Boyce  attacked  the  problem, 
and  the  foundation  he  established  In  the 
following  five  years  made  possible  a  program 
which  flourished  in  the  decade  of  the  Sixties. 

The  initial  organization  through  which 
the  Laboratory  sought  to  Interact  with  uni- 
versities and  colleges  was  the  Participating 
Institutions  Committee,  organized  very  early 
in  Argonne's  history.  Thirty-two  Midwestern 
universities  were  members.  Through  several 
intermediate  steps,  this  organization  evolved 
into  Associated  Midwestern  Universities, 
Inc.,  (AMU),  incorporating  In  Its  member- 
ship 30  universities. 

At  this  time  Prank  Myers  gave  up  his  post 
as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Lehigh 
University  to  become  Argonne's  Associate 
Director  for  Education.  Shortly  afterward, 
John  Roberson  took  over  as  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  AMU. 

These  events  resulted  in  new  Impetus  to 
educational  activities  which  brought  Into 
closer  association  Argonne  and  the  academic 
community. 

Still  another  change  occurred  In  1966 — one 
which  would  give  universities  an  even  strong- 
er role  In  the  activities  at  Argonne.  In  that 
year  Argonne  Universities  Association  (AUA) 
came  into  existence,  and  a  new  flve-year 
contract  for  the  management  of  Argonne 
stipulated  that  AUA,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Commission  would  share  In 
management  responsibilities. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  AUA 
formulates,  approves,  and  reviews  Laboratory 
programs  and  policies.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  had  operated  Argonne  from  the 
time  It  was  founded  In  1946.  continues  to  be 
responsible  for  its  management  and  opera- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  policies  estab- 
lished by  AUA.  The  Commission,  of  course, 
has  provided  a  major  share  of  the  Labora- 
tory's financial  support  and  participates  in 
major  decisions  affecting  Aigonnes  welfare. 

Thirty  universities  now  hold  membership 
In  AUA. 

The  most  recent  change  in  the  mechanism 
for  fostering  Argonne-university  interaction 
occurred   in    1968.   In   that  year,  all  of  Ar- 
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■oniw'a  educational  kcUtIUm  mn  placed 
luuler  Vbm  dlrecUon  of  a  Center  for  ■dnca- 
XUmmi.  Allaln,  and  Shelby  MlUer  came  to 
Ariatine  from  the  Unlvanlty  of  Bocbeater  to 
beconM  Aaaociate  Laboratory  Director  for 
■dooational  Affairs  and  Director  of  the 
Omter. 

Progrei  in  this  area  baa  ben  so  rapid  tbait 
the  Oenter  waa  able  to  report  that  last  year 
2,800  unlTenlty  and  college  repreeentattyea — 
coUege  Junlora  up  through  faculty  mem- 
ben — participated  In  actlTltlaa  at  Argonne. 

College  junlora  and  aenlora  parUeipate  in 
rammer  or  int«r-t«rm  programs  which  permit 
Uum  to  work  for  unlventty  or  college  credit 
with  Azgonne  staff  members  or  in  honors 
programs  sponsored  by  AsaocUted  OoUeges  of 
the  Midwest  and  Central  States  UnlTersltles. 
Inc. 

Oraduato  studenU  perform  their  research 
for  Kaater^  or  Dootorate  degrees.  Poat-gradu- 
•tea  are  Attracted  to  the  Laboratory  by  the 
opportunity  to  enrich  their  backgrounds  be- 
fore tlwy  accept  prtrfesatoiial  appointments 
and  launch  their  careers. 

All  of  theee  repreaentativea  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  life  of  Argonne.  They  carry 
out  research  programs  In  areas  of  special 
Interest  and  they  bring  to  the  Laboratory 
new  ideas,  new  enthusiasm,  and  thetr  own 
special  knowledge  and  sklUa. 

Hm  record  would  not  be  complete  without 
my  recalling  one  at  the  most  dramatic  ven- 
tures In  education  this  nation  has  ever  un- 
dertaken. In  1963.  President  Bsenhower  used 
the  vehicle  of  his  famous  "Atoms  for  Speech" 
taUc  to  suggest  that  this  country  esublish 
means  for  sharing  with  many  nations  of  the 
world  our  rapidly-growing  understanding  of 
tbe  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  Argonne 
considered  this  a  mandate  and  launched  a 
«aah  program  to  bring  into  existence  the 
IntematloQal  School  of  Nuclear  Science  and 
Kngintwrlng.  Norm  HU berry.  Elmer  Rylander. 
and  BoUln  Taecker  did  yeoman  work  and 
before  the  year  was  out  the  school  was  in 
operation. 

Ita  objective  wae  to  attract  young  men 
from  abroad  and  to  provide  them  with  suiB- 
dent  training  to  enable  tbecn  to  return  home 
and  establish  nuclear  energy  programs  ap- 
propriate to  the  level  of  technology  existing 
there. 

In  1951  the  International  School  became 
the  International  Institute.  In  the  Institute, 
the  emphasis  was  on  programs  tailored  for 
each  participant,  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  backgroimd  and  the  aklUs  he  already  had 
acquired.  And  It  was  the  continued  success 
of  the  UNSE  which  caused  Its  demise  In  1965. 
So  many  oT  its  graduates,  scattered  about  the 
globe,  had  developed  strong  nuclear  energy 
programs  in  their  home  cotintrles  that  the 
kind  of  training  offered  at  Argonne  no  longer 
waa  needed. 

As  most  of  you  here  today  will  recall,  Al 
Orwwe  decided  to  step  down  from  his  poeltlon 
or  laboratory  Director  In  December  of  1966. 
And  early  in  1967  Dr.  Robert  Duffleld,  whom 
I  have  known  since  his  association  with  me 
during  his  student  days  at  the  University  of 
Oamomla  at  Berkeley,  succeeded  him  as  Di- 
rector. Bob  Duffleld  has  continued  the  flne 
tradition  of  leadership  here  at  Argonne.  He 
has  guided  ANL  through  a  significant  and 
producUve  era  of  ito  history. 

My  renoarks  to  this  point  have  concerned 
the  history  of  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory— the  Argonne  of  the  past.  I  will  close 
wl-wh  several  thoughts  about  the  years 
ahead — the  Argonne  of  the  future. 

First  let  me  emphasize  that  the  projections 
whl<^  the  Commission  has  developed  indi- 
cate an  undiminished  need  for  use  of  Ar- 
gonne National  Laboratory  for  Atomic  En- 
ergy OocnmlSBlon  programs  for  as  far  ahead 
as  we  can  make  projections.  I  foresee  no 
lessening  In  the  national  Importance  of  the 
sort  of  work  Argonne  has  been  carrying  out 
for  the  ABC.  I  undantand  that,  in  addition 
*o  the  support  we  i»ovlde.  the  support  for 
wwk  at  Argonne  funded  by  other  agencies 
will  total  about  $2,600,000  this  fiscal  year. 


The  Oonunlsskxi  will  continue  to  encourage 
Its  lateratorlas  to  provide  assistance  to 
c«h«n  In  areas  in  which  they  have  special 
oampetecifia  and  facilities  up  to  the  limits 
set  by  statute  and  the  priority  we  need  to 
glvs  our  own  work. 

Argonne  wUl  continue  to  play  a  central  role 
in  what  I  see  as  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  exciting  tech- 
nological challenge  facing  the  nation  today — 
the  d«vMopinent  oc  the  breeder  reactor.  Fur- 
ther. I  believe  that  pioneering  researoh  at 
Argonne  In  botti  the  physical  and  Mologloal 
sciences  will  gain  omtlnued  recognition  as  a 
major  source  of  long-term  national  strength. 

I  reaUae  that  these  are  trying  days  for 
Argonne,  as  they  are  for  all  of  our  National 
Lsiboratorles.  And  any  clear  assessment  of 
the  future  must  take  present  dlfflcultles  Into 
fun  account.  But  the  reeponse  of  our  labora- 
tories to  these  dUHoultles  has  been  encourag- 
ing and  lmpresslv«;  they  have  remalnsd 
steadily  productive  under  painful  stress.  I 
believe  the  long-term  prospects  at  Argonne, 
as  at  other  latxiratorles,  wUl  depend  strong- 
ly on  the  ahUlty  of  the  entire  staff  to  main- 
tain Innovative,  creative  science  In  tiie  face 
of  budgetary  fluctuations. 

The  drive  for  eacMence  in  any  latxiratory 
Is  fueled  most  simply  by  ra{>idly  expanding 
requirements  and  budgets.  For  now,  we  must 
find  bow  to  keep  our  momentum  with  differ- 
ent fuel.  This  Is  a  time  of  testing  for  many 
sdentlfio  Institutions.  Some  will  be  seized  by 
the  mincing  caution  which  chokes  Inventlve- 
nees.  Some  will  wander  and  wither,  seeking 
the  favors  of  fashlonablUty  Instead  of  capi- 
talizing on  their  own  virtues.  Certainly  the 
future  of  Argonne  will  be  affected  by  deci- 
sions nMde  elsewhere  and  by  tbe  prlcrltlee 
others  attacb  next  year  and  the  year  after 
to  specific  efforts.  For  the  long  run,  however. 
I  view  dedaions  by  Individuals  here  about 
their  own  work  as  of  even  greater  importance. 
The  best  assurances  for  the  future  will  come 
from  present  rededlcatlon  to  the  drive  for 
excellence  whloh  Argonne  National  LaJbora- 
tory  has  dlsplay«d  throughout  Its  first  26 
years. 


LIFE  MAGAZINE'S  REPORT  ON 
VIETNAM  ATROCITIES 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SKTBEatl.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lead  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  Life 
magazine  contained  some  more  shock- 
ing details  concerning  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  American  military  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Nothing  is  gained  by  adding  to 
the  cumulative  total  of  these  dismal  in- 
cidents unless  they  help  shock  us  into 
acting  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from 
happ^iing  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of 
the  article  is  the' interview  with  Lt.  Col. 
Anthony  Herbert,  a  Regular  Army  officer 
with  23  years  of  service,  who  was  the 
Army's  most  decorated  enlisted  man  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  According  to  the 
article,  when  Colonel  Herbert,  who  com- 
manded a  battalion  in  Vietnam,  brought 
charges  agfiinst  his  superior  officers  for 
covering  up  atrocities,  he  was  transferred 
back  to  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Herbert  believes  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  American  atrocities  in 
Vietnam  is  a  failure  of  command  re- 
sponsibility. Such  a  failure  not  odIs  re- 
sults In  atrocities  but  inevitably  under- 
mines the  morale  of  the  armed  services. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  combat  officers,  siwh  as 
Colonel  Herbert  and  Colonel  Hackworth, 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  concerned 


aibout  the  failure  of  command  respon- 
sibUity  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  too  has 
a  responsibility.  Iliat  reeponsibility  is  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation Into  the  practices  and  policies 
that  have  led  to  such  a  serious  break- 
down and  the  inevitable  descent  into 
barbarism. 

The  text  at  the  Life  magazine  article 
is  set  forth  below: 

CoKrassioNa  or  "Thx  Worm  SoLsixas" 
(By  Donald  Jackson) 

In  recent  weeka  the  publication  of  the 
Pentagon's  secret  study  of  the  Vietnam  tear 
has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  public  critlc- 
ism  about  the  way  the  wax  was  conducted 
by  the  highest  officials  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. With  far  less  publicity,  another  kind 
of  testimony  about  Vietnam  has  been  emerg- 
ing over  the  past  few  months.  It,  too,  deals 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  on  the  very 
personal  level  of  American  troops  who 
fought  there. 

"I  always  had  this  idea  of  a  battalion  of 
Uttle  bodies  running  toward  me  with  rifles 
and  screaming,  sneaking  around  in  dark  pa- 
jamas with  daggers.  But  what  you  see  mainly 
are  civilians,  old  men.  little  kids.  Once  we 
were  on  guard  at  the  Dongha  Ramp,  and  for 
three  nights  running  this  little  kid.  about  3 
years  old.  ran  out  of  his  hootch  when  our 
truck  went  by  and  screamed  at  us.  giving  us 
the  finger  and  saying,  'marines  number  10.' 
It  means  the  worst,  the  lowest.  We  decided  to 
rip  him  off.  So  the  next  night  we  all  loaded 
up  with  big  rocks.  I  mean  like  boulders,  and 
when  he  came  oirt.  WHAP.  everybody  aitood 
up  In  the  truck  and  threw  thetr  rocks  and  the 
truck  Just  kept  going  and  I  looked  back  and 
all  I  could  see  was  this  bloody  little  hvimp  of 
flesh,  this  Uttle  bundle  of  flesh  and  shorts 
and  blood." — William  Hatton.  Bagley.  Minn.. 
Cpl..  FLSO  Bravo.  T^lrd  Marine  Division. 
1988-69. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  Herbert,  23  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  Is  crewcut.  stiff  of  bearing,  an 
up-from-the-ranks  "mustang"  who  was  the 
army's  most  decorated  enlisted  man  in  Ko- 
rea. Herbert  has  always  believed  the  best 
of  the  army.  "I  like  the  military,"  he  says. 
"I  go  along  with  almost  everything."  But 
the  almost  weighs  on  his  mind. 

Herbert  feels  that  something  went  irre- 
trievably wrong  for  the  army  in  Vietnam. 
"I  guess  I'm  a  maverick,"  he  says.  "I  think 
that  when  things  go  wrong,  the  most  efll- 
clent  course  Is  to  be  honest,  and  to  let  the 
chips  fall."  The  chips  falling  now.  around 
Herbert  and  the  entire  American  military, 
are  accounts  of  atrocities  committed  by 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam,  stories  of  vrtdespread 
murder  and  torture,  willful  and  often  cas- 
ual, stories  that  are  being  told  by  the  vet- 
erans themselves. 

The  colonel,  who  won  his  commission  in 
1966.  commanded  a  battalion  in  Vietnam 
for  58  days.  When  he  brought  charges 
against  his  superior  ofllcers  for  covering  up 
atrocities,  he  was  transferred  back  to  the 
U.S.  He  was  assigned  to  the  prestigious  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  in  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kans..  but  was  again  trans- 
ferred, to  Fort  McPherson,  Oa.,  before  he 
could  begin  attending  classes. 

He  sat  uneasily  now  in  a  French  provin- 
cial chair  in  his  Atlanta  living  room.  "It's 
easy  to  get  soldiers  to  do  what's  right."  he 
said.  "You  Just  have  to  tell  them.  When  I 
flrst  joined  my  battalion  in  Vietnam,  in 
February  1969.  they  were  getting  R  &  R  (rest 
and  recuperation)  leaves  for  kills.  I  changed 
that.  I  gave  them  R  ft  R  for  live  prisoners. 
They're  worth  Information. 

"Day  after  day,"  he  continued,  "a  man 
doesn't  see  the  enemy  over  there.  Finally 
he  gets  so  he  has  to  do  something  physical, 
to  strike  back.  His  friends  are  getting 
wounded  by  booby  traps  and  there's  no  ene- 
my in  sight.  A  man  gets  a  prisoner  and  be 
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wants  to  bids  his  fear  by  showing  bow  tough 
he  is." 

Tbe  oolonel'i  chast  is  ribboned  and  med- 
aled.  He  wean  a  paratrooper^  badgs  but  not 
his  Vietnam  patch.  "We  ovsipisaoh  about 
women  and  kids  flghttng.  Tbe  majority  of 
the  civilians  dockt  aboot  at  us.  Some  are 
forced  by  the  enemy  to  be  Involved.  But 
we  condition  our  people  to  the  idea  that 
everyone  is  a  goddamned  enemy  by  tbla  kind 
of  talk. 

"And  we  coDdltlOD  ovu:  recruits  to  be  los- 
ers. We  try  to  scare  them,  telling  them  the 
Vietcong  lives  In  darkness,  painting  him  as 
some  kind  of  superman  when  he's  a  stumMe- 
bum  Just  like  we  are.  Maybe  it's  the  train- 
ing cadre.  We  use  our  worst  for  cadre.  The 
best  go  to  the  Pentagon  looltlng  for  big 
Jobs.  Then  when  theee  incidents,  these  atroc- 
ities h^pen,  the  enlisted  men  don't  re- 
port them.  Tbey^  afraid  to.  lliey  can  get 
charged  with  insubordination." 

The  ocrionM  relaxed  slightly.  He  shook  his 
head.  "My  Orst  engagement  with  the  enemy 
In  Vietnam,  I  captured  two  VC  who  were 
trying  to  run.  We  were  on  a  hill.  A  sergeant 
came  running  up  and  tried  to  bayonet  the 
people  I  captured."  Coionel  Herbert's  eye- 
brows roee  in  Incredulity.  "I  grabbed  him  and 
threw  him  down." 

Colonel  Herbert  picked  a  piece  of  lint  off 
his  rasor-creased  trousers.  He  seemed  some- 
how out  of  place  amid  Vb«  formal  furniture 
of  his  living  room.  He  speaks  In  an  Appa- 
lachian accent.  He  still  considers  himself  a 
sergeant  In  disguise. 

"When  I  flrst  got  to  Vietnam  and  saw  the 
torture  that  went  on  in  my  battalion."  he 
said,  "I  talked  to  other  ofBcers  about  it.  They 
all  told  me.  That's  the  way  it  Is.  You  cant 
rock  the  boat.  Tou  can't  antagonize  the  big 
dragons.'  That  was  what  they  said — dont 
antagonize  the  big  dragons,  or  you're  gone." 

Hert«rt  believes  the  principal  reason  for 
American  atrocities  in  Vietnam  Is  a  faUure  of 
command  reqx>nfllblllty.  "It's  ambition."  he 
said  emphatically,  leaning  forwar4  in  his 
chair.  "The  commanders  are  out  to  get  a 
war  record.  It's  called  'getting  your  ticket 
punched.'  And  the  battaUon  commanders 
arent  held  accountable.  They  don't  feel  re- 
sponsible. They  take  the  job  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  Tlie  only  time  they  are  held  respon- 
sible is  If  they're  caught.  What  I  keep  driv- 
ing to  say  is  this:  what  U  theee  things  h^- 
pen  In  your  xinlt  and  you  dont  do  anything 
about  it  and  then  later  It  comes  to  light? 
And  they  oome  to  you  and  say,  what  did  you 
do  about  it?  Who's  criminal  then?" 

The  colonel  glanced  at  his  bookcase.  The 
Professional  Soldier  was  there,  and  Ttie  New 
Military.  But  so  were  Psychoanalysis  and  Lit- 
erature and  Sex-Driven  People.  The  colonel 
has  a  master's  degree  in  psychokigy. 

"The  commanders  are  up  there  in  helicop- 
ters," he  went  on.  "You  can  command  from  a 
chopper  but  you  can't  control.  TTiey  don't 
want  to  get  their  boots  dirty.  Look  at  Mylal. 
The  commanders  were  in  belloopters.  It's 
not  real  from  up  there,  Its  Uttle  lead  sol- 
diers falling  down." 

Herbert  feels  that  by  sticking  to  his  charges 
he  has  forfeited  his  future  In  the  army,  a  con- 
viction that  leaves  him  sad,  frustrated  and 
angry.  Ha  stUl  believes.  In  a  corner  of  his 
mind,  that  the  military  is  an  honorahle 
calUng.  "Tbla  stuff  woidd  stop,"  he  said,  "If 
we'd  hang  a  oouide  of  senior  oommandera 
If  it's  no  longer  condoned,  thsn  tt  will  cease. 
If  you  dont  tell  a  soldier  what'e  right,  then 
he  thinks  whatever  is  tacitly  condoned  Is 
what  you  want,  and  that's  what  he  does.  It's 
not  brave  to  becrutf ." 

Tbe  colonel  stood  up,  almost  came  to  at- 
tention. 'Tbe  Vietnameae  civilians  walk  a 
tlghitrope,"  be  said.  "They  get  no  protection 
from  slthar  sida.  If  they're  friendly  to  VC, 
we  get  them.  If  they  hdp  us.  the  VC  get 
them."  He  paused  and  looked  at  tbe  floor.  "It's 
only  a  mattsr  of  time  who's  going  to  get 
them.  If  it  doesn't  stop  theyll  eventually 
be  sxtsraunated." 


Hs  bad  a  final  thov«b«.  "Wel«  teUlng 
those  people  that  our  way  Is  the  right  way  of 
living.  If  we  torture— -what's  right?" 

Most  military  men  agree  that  atrocities  are 
something  more  and  in  some  ways  worse  than 
Crimea:  they  are  mistakes.  The  "rules  of 
wa.-'  have  a  practical  nitionale:  terror  does 
noA  convince,  a  prisoner  la  worth  more  than 
a  corpee,  an  army  that  treats  prisoners  hu- 
manely may  expect  the  same  treaitment  from 
its  Miemy. 

A  oomiriex  of  elements,  tanglUe  and  in- 
tangible, holds  an  army  together:  command 
responsibility,  sureneas  of  purposes,  disci- 
pline, confidence  In  its  civilian  suppoit,  tac- 
tics suited  to  the  war.  Somehow  the  elements 
have  gone  wrong — do  not  work — In  Vietnam. 
There  we  are  oetenslMy  defending  a  friendly 
country  against  a  hostile  aggreasor.  Btit  how 
to  reconcile  tbe  tactics  of  maas  destroctloD 
in  South  Vietnam — saturation  bombing, 
"free-flre"  zones,  "search  and  destroy"  mis- 
sions— ^wlth  a  started  aim  of  wlnsdng  the 
hearts  and  minds"  of  the  South  Vietnamese? 
In  Vietnam,  the  VS.  fielded  tbe  best 
equipped,  most  technologically  advanced  army 
In  btstory,  then  saw  it  stalemated  In  the  Jim- 
gles  and  paddles,  the  parent  <a  the  guerrilla. 

This  is  a  war  without  conventional  battte 
lines,  with  body  counts  and  not  cf^ttired  ter- 
ritory the  criterion  of  success,  with  the  enemy 
often  invisible.  The  possibility  that  almost 
anyone  might  be  the  enemy  allowk  a  hard- 
pressed  soldier  to  believe,  as  one  said,  that 
"everyone  Is  the  enemy."  Psychiatrist  Robert 
Llfton,  who  has  Interviewed  hundreds  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  says  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion a  man  gets  "psychologically  hungry  for 
an  enemy."  The  result  is  confusion,  frustra- 
tion, rage — and  sometimes  atrocity. 

Atrocities  and  civilian  dewths  have  been 
plentiful  In  pcwlous  wars,  to  be  sure,  on  a 
scale  whOcb  escalated  dramatically  with  tbe 
introduction  of  bombdng  raids.  Quilt  has 
historically  lingered  on  soldiezs'  oonscienoes. 
But  tbe  Vietnam  war  asems  to  nomhine  all 
the  elements  which  may  oootrlbute  to  an 
amMenoe  at  atrodty — racism,  technology, 
guerrilla  warfare — and  adds  a  few  of  its 
own.  The  single  most  compelling  difference 
about  Vietnam  Is  that  veterans  have  felt 
moved  to  confess  tbalr  crimes  publicly  and 
to  oiqMse  the  war  they  f  ougbft. 

Veterans  of  earlier  AsMrtoan  wan,  tbe 
heroes  of  Veracruz  and  Shlloh  and  Belleau 
Wood  and  Tarawa,  packed  their  doubts 
away  with  their  rucksacks.  Whatever  ques- 
tions or  guUty  knowledge  they  carted  home 
were  innyvBble  to  sustain  amid  an  atmos- 
phere of  victory  and  public  approval,  of 
proud  marches  up  tbe  boulevard  and  the 
carefully  edited  recital  of  brave  deeds.  But 
the  victory  parades  are  miMing  in  this  war, 
and  not  only  because  the  victory  Is  miss- 
ing. Tlvese  are  veterans  of  an  unpopular 
war,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensmve  to 
public  ^>atby  or  hostility  to  a  cause  than  a 
man  who  has  been  asked  to  risk  his  life 
for  that  cause.  It  is  a  war  where  the  soldier's 
commltmsnit  Is  for  11  or  12  months,  not  "for 
the  dwatlon."  azkd  where  the  returiilng  vet- 
eran finds  hla  countrymen  uninterested  In 
his  war  storlea,  all  too  willing  to  change  ttw 
subject.  The  dodbts  the  veterans  find  at 
hams  deny  ibttm  the  luxury  of  forgetting 
their  o>wn  doubts. 

In  the  early  yean,  many  of  Dbs  veterana 
who  now  OKXMS  the  war  went  eagwly  to  "the 
Nam. '  Workimniwn's  sons  wttti  unquestion- 
ing lalth  la,  their  fatben'  flag,  they  were 
the  msat  at  tbe  army,  starohsd  and  crew- 
cut  recruits  with  raw  minds  aitd  bands  hot 
to  bold  tbs  rifle.  The  yean  wan  1066  and 
1966  and  1967,  and  If  tbe  war  was  not  wl<le- 
ly  supported  •vtai  then,  it  was  not  widely 
loathed  either,  and  an  IS-yaar-old  eoold  atUl 
dream  of  a  berfblxwed  hcmsaoHAnc  *n<l 
some  modsst  Mtoe  at  glary  1m  ooold  poUab 
and  enjoy  at  hla  lelsuiw. 

Ttmy  bacams  ptio^  and  door  guniisn  aad 
nnennin  anrilntsmniatnia anil  mai litis  siiiis 
of  Iwo  Mam   moa  ttasy  tfltf  wlia*  thsy  wen 


told,  "nisy  encountsrad  tbs  atrocity  of  war. 
and  tbe  particular  atrodtlas  of  thU  war.  and 
the  exparleDoe  changad  tbsm,  woundsd  tbsm, 
deprived  tbem  of  ■«"■*»' *"g — thsir  ecnfl> 
denoe,  their  psitrtotlam.  tbctr  bs«rt,  sem»> 
thing.  They  made  tbe  appalUng  dlsoovertas 
others  had  made  btforv  tbem:  IniwesDt  pso- 
ple  do  get  killed  In  war.  some  men  are  trans- 
formed into  «.nim».i»  the  oonvsnttonal  mo- 
rality of  the  "boms  front"  no  kmgsr  exists. 
Some  placed  tbelr  ezperlsnee  against  this 
background— the  burning  vlUagsa  of  tbs 
Plains  Indians,  tbe  tliouaaaia  of  clvWaiM 
roasted  In  Drssdsn  and  Htwrtitma  bot  oth- 
ers did  not.  Thsy  bad  seen  ttiefr  country,  thair 
friends  and  tbemseiveB  oommlt  unoooaoton- 
able  acts.  They  came  borne  and  found  doubt, 
dissent  and  apathy.  Htstory  mlgbit  offer  theoa 
perspective  but  not  forgiveness. 

The  Images  stock  In  their  ndnds:  VMt- 
namese  f armsn  shot  in  tbelr  paddles  for  tar- 
get practice,  cblldrsn  pelted  for  sport  with 
heavy  C-ratlon  cans  and  ro^s,  the  terrible 
playfulness  of  war.  Suspected  «iemy  tortured 
with  electrical  wlrea  and  wone,  prlsooen 
tossed  out  of  belloaptsra.  vlUages  burasd  rou- 
tinely. On  this  bloody  canvas  tbs  mawsiiii  at 
Mylal  emerges  not  as  an  Isolaled  abenatlan 
but  an  extension  of  all  that  bad  gcme  before 
and  was  going  on  at  tbe  time,  diCamit  in 
only  two  reapeots;  tbe  large  number  of  eivU- 
ians  klUed.  and  the  faot  tfa«t  mm  wsrs 
caught  and  brought  to  trial. 

Some  ot  tbe  antiwar  veteiaas  have  laanrted 
together  in  an  organiaatkHi  called  Vietaam 
Veterans  Against  the  War.  Now  16,000  strong 
and  growing.  Its  numbsn  an  stUl  unimpres- 
sive when  set  against  a  total  of  3.8  mllUoa 
Vietnam  veterans.  How  many  of  their  sUsat 
brotbsn  they  represent  Is  ImpoMlbls  to  ds- 
termlne.  Their  signlfloanre  derives  not  fnm 
tbelr  numbers  but  from  their  atithenttelty: 
they  were  there. 

Early  this  year  Vietnam  Veterana  Against 
the  War  Initiated  what  they  called  "Winter 
S(^di^  Investigations,"  paxai^braslng  Tom 
Palne's  description  of  tbe  winter  of  1776  and 
Valley  Forge:  "The  summer  soldier  and  the 
sunshine  patriot  will.  In  this  crisis,  sbiUik 
from  the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that 
stands  It  now,  deserves  the  lore  and  *><»"fa» 
of  man  and  woman." 

At  these  hearings,  beginning  last  winter  in 
Detroit,  peiliape  600  of  them  have  testified  to 
atoocltles  they  either  witnessed  or  com- 
mitted— talking  uncomfortably,  self-con- 
Bdoualy,  sometimes  breaking  down  In  the 
teUing.  It  U  what  one  veteran  deacrlbee  as 
'confessional  politics,"  a  sort  at  maas  thmpy 
session  with  political  overtones.  It  amounts 
to  a  numbing,  relentless  litany.  "Tbe  most 
in^iortant  point  ctf  what  we're  eaytng,"  one 
veteran  explains,  "la  its  redundancy." 

"My  onapany  was  aicting  under  some  trees 
by  a  road  twtween  two  landing  zones,  taking 
a  break.  This  Vletaameee  omuq  came  rtdix^ 
down  the  road  on  a  atnall  motorcycle  with 
his  wife  and  kid,  and  moat  of  their  posses- 
sions on  tbe  back  ot  the  cycle.  Suddenly  the 
dog  handler  released  the  soout  dog,  told  him 
to  go  get  this  guy.  Tbe  dog  leaped  over  the 
hantBebsrs  and  grablied  the  guy.  Tbe  wife 
fell  one  way,  tbs  kid  another  way,  theto  stuff 
was  aoantsi'ed  all  ov«r.  The  dog  Mt  «b»  guy's 
neck  and  took  a  chunk  out  of  his  leg.  Some- 
body went  oat  and  checked  his  ID.  found  out 
he  worked  for  us.  He  got  mp  with  blood  pour- 
ing oat  of  hla  leg,  gatb««d  up  his  family 
and  llmpsd  off." 

— Jossph  OalbaOy,  PblladMphia,  Pa.,  Pfc. 
I98tb  light  Infantry  Bilgads,  Amsrlcal  Ol- 
vision.  1967-68. 

"Ws  were  ssenrtag  artillery  out  of  Route 
19  between  Plelku  and  Ankhe  azkd  we  wen 
going  to  tsst-flrs  oar  wsapons  Into  tbs 
biMftaa  M~18  rlflss  and  M-m  ^»^^^^«»l■  guns. 
Tbe  way  we  w<ere  set  up,  we  wan  sinili^  at 
a  vfUs«e.  I  iaatm  «t.  the  plsAoon  sargesnt 
kzMw  U  aad  the  piatexm  leader  knew  tt.  Bo 
I  approsobed  «b«m  and  said.  'You  sanV  fin 
OTBT  thwe  bsoanss  tbsn-s  a  va^g*  then. 
Yoiftk«  «otDg  to  btt  paofd*.'  The  wrgsaut 
just  told  me  «o  gat  asvay.  Tbs  Usotenaak  said. 
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■So  wiMKtr  Tbm  zmt  <tey  Uwy  broucbt  tb« 
wouxulMl  In.  TlMi«  w«ra  iS  •(  leaat  burt,  I 
<ton*«  know  bow  vtmaij  klllML  I  wm  a  bmcUc 
■o  I  tPMtad  tbB  woondad.  I  eauad  for  •  toall- 
ooptar  to  a^aciute  tbant  to  *  boapltel  aod 
tb«]r  aanfe  m*  a  truok." 

— KaiUMtb  Rutb,  8UT«r  8|im>g.  Md..  ap4c.. 
TwaUtb  Air  Cavalry  ■aglmant.  Flnt  Air 
Oavalry  OlTlakm.  lB««-87. 

"W«  went  mad  wb«n  PlavM  cot  blown  «way. 
A  anlpw  bM  blm  TlM  ibot  came  trom  a  Til- 
lage we  bad  juat  paaaad,  aoid  I  tooMd  around 
and  aaw  tbla  old  pilact  ataiwUng  tbara.  Some- 
body atMit  a  gun  rtgli*  tMbtnd  ma  and  aboved 
tbMt  IttOa  prtaat  rigbt  into  bla  aMar.  Tben 
we  wtpad  ovt  tba  vlUac*  and  anotber  one,  I 
mean  wUb  everytAia^i — ^we  abot  people.  p%B, 
doga,  geaae.  «•  burned  every  but,  It  waa  Juat 
madneaa.  All  I  oan  remember  is  abooting 
and  ioroblng  and  tben,  later,  looking  back 
and  aeelTtg  aU  tbla  amoke,  xmo  big  clouda  o< 
■noke  witb  paddlea  to  between." 
— Mlobael  MeCuaker,  Portland,  Oreg..  Sgt.. 
Plret  Uwlne  DIvliloa,  19a6-«7. 

"Tbe  laat  day  before  I  went  to  tbe  Nam 
we  were  in  a  atagtng  area  In  San  Diego,  and 
tbla  staff  sergeant  came  out  In  front  of  us 
wltb  a  rabbit,  petting  it.  He  sakl  eomatlmaa 
we  mlgbt  get  eeparated  from  our  unite  and 
need  to  forage  foe  food.  Suddenly  be  made 
a  qulek  move  and  killed  tbe  rabbit.  He  pulled 
out  a  knUe  and  started  «fcinntTn  it,  tben  dis- 
emboweled It,  ttirowlng  tbe  guta  and  bones 
m  our  faoea.  Later  in  Vietnam  I  saw  an 
Amnlean  otTlllan  adviser  to  an  ARVN  group 
do  tbe  same  tblng  wltb  a  dead  VC  woman, 
disembowel  ber.  He  peeled  ber  skin  oil  and 
left  ber  there  aa  a  warning  to  tbe  villager*." 
—Joe  Bangert,  Pblladalpbla.  Pa.,  Sgt.,  let 
IKarlne  Aircraft  Wing,  Flzat  Marine  I>lviaion, 
I»fl8-d9. 

"I  waa  an  arUUwry  fopward  obeerver.  I  oould 
call  In  artuiery  whenever  I  saw  fit.  All  I'd 
have  to  do  waa  report  incoming  fire  and  I 
oould  get  It.  What  we'd  do  U.  If  there  was  a 
alow  time,  we'd  Just  pick  out  a  village  and 
say.  'Okay,  let's  see  how  many  aboU  It  takes 
to  destroy  tbls  bouse.'  And  I'd  call  In  artu- 
iery untu  I'd  deetroyed  It.  And  tben  the  mor- 
tar guy  would  call  mortar  rounds  in  until 
he  destroyed  one.  And  w4ioever  ueed  tbe  least 
amount  of  rounds  would  win.  Tbe  loeer  would 
buy  the  winner  beers." 

—Scott  Camll.  OalneavUle.  Pla.,  Sgt.,  Eleventh 
Marine  Regiment,  Ptrat  Marine  Division, 
1986-67. 

"It  was  a  Joke  to  cut  off  tbe  cbln  whlaken 
of  old  men.  We'd  do  It  Just  for  the  hell  of 
It,  Juat  to  be  bard  guys.  We'd  move  In  and 
take  over  some  old  guy's  hootch  and  he'd 
squawk,  eo  we'd  cut  bis  whiskers  to  shut 
him  up.  Sometlmee  we'd  rip  tbe  wblsksse  off. 
They  were  gooka  and  alant-eyee  and  we  hated 
them.  It's  like  anybody  can  be  tbe  enemy,  so 
everybody  is." 

— ^I^omas  Heldtman,  Plymouth,  Mloh..  Pfc, 
Plftb  Marine  Regiment,  Pint  Marine  Divi- 
sion, lB66-e7. 

"Lots  of  tlmee  we  would  dtflberately  use 
the  rotor  waab.  In  certain  sections  along  the 
coaat  aU  the  pet^e  from  a  hamlet  or  village 
will  go  out  In  a  field  In  the  morning  to  de- 
''CAt*.  and  we'd  see  them  and  tbe  pilot 
would  flare  the  ship,  and  what  reeulta  is  aU 
this  wind  comes  rushing  forward,  and  you 
get  a  lot  of  wind.  So  we'd  aee  tbeee  vuiagers 
out  doing  their  tblng  in  tbe  morning  and 
wed  make  a  run  and  flare  and  Just  blow 
them  over,  rt^l  them  through  their  own  crap 
Another  tblng,  they  put  tbetr  rice  In  tbeae 
large  flat  pans  to  dry,  and  we'd  blow  that 
away.  I  remember  tlmee  where  tbe  people 
would  be  out  in  tbe  field  picking  \xp  indivi- 
dual grains  of  rice." 

— Jamea  Duffy,  New  Tork.  N.T.,  Spfic.,  228tb 
Aviation  Battaaon.  First  Air  Cavalry  Din- 
slon.  lB6ft-g7. 

'■We  got  a  lot  of  p«)pie  kUled  In  &ppy 
VaUey,  and  tbe  flnt  vuuige  we  bit  after  tlat 
we  reconned  by  fire  before  we  went  in.  Tbla 
waa  Tuyboa.  There  w«re  a  lot  oC  daad  and 
wounded.  Tlie  ne»  tuaroix^  w»  wwa  »i— ^^rtil 
on  a  bill  aboT*  tba  vlU^aaod  tbe  Tlllagafa 


w«re  having  a  bvuial  ceremony.  TbU  sogeant 
and  a  Spec/4  started  flrlng  "»««»«'"*  gun 
rounds  at  tbe  burial  oeremony.  They  hit  a 
guy.  and  people  dldnt  even  look  to  sse  If 
be  was  dead,  they  Just  roUed  him  over  and 
put  blm  In  tbe  bole  with  tbe  otbera  and 
covered  him  up." 

— Cbarlea  Stephens.  Porda,  NJ.,  Pfc,  27th  In- 
fantry.  lOlat  Airborne  Divialon.  1060-67. 

"Tliere  waa  a  place  we  called  Ambuab  Paas 
becauee  there  were  a  lot  of  anlpera  tb«e. 
It  waa  on  the  kmmI  from  Duepho  to  Saiwen. 
There  was  a  lake  there,  and  one  morning  we 
came  by  on  our  tracks  and  saw  some  O^v- 
men  In  a  boat.  The  gunners  aaked  permls- 
Blon  to  teet-flre  their  M-70'8  and  abot  at  them 
for  the  practice  aa  we  pMeed.  We  did  the 
same  tblng  with  fishermen  in  tbe  ocean,  ztear 
Saiwen.  These  guys  were  out  there  in  their 
little  etraw  boats.  We  fired  50-callber  rounds 
at  them,  everybody  was  doing  it.  We  got  one 
of  them." 

—Gary  Keyee,  Oreat  Bend,  Kane.,  Spec.  4, 
lltb  Brigade,  Amerlcal  Division,  1909-70. 

"We  started  off  toealng  C-ratlon  cana  at 
the  kids  when  we  went  through  a  village  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  give  them  food.  Then  it 
changed.  We  began  trying  to  bit  them  wltb 
the  cans.  We'd  toea  them  Into  barbed  wire 
and  watch  tbe  kida  go  tearing  after  them, 
cutting  themeelvea  up.  Some  guye  would 
drop  the  cans  off  tbe  back  of  a  truck  when 
we  were  In  convoy.  There  would  be  maybe 
35  or  30  yards  between  trucks.  They'd  drop 
tbe  cans  so  tbe  kids  would  have  to  dart  out 
and  grab  them  and  try  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  tbe  next  truck.  One  of  the  klda  didn't  get 
out  of  the  way  in  time.  The  convoy  Just 
kept  going.  Kvery  truck  ran  over  tlwt  kid." 
— ^ack  Smith.  New  Haven.  Conn..  Sgt..Twemb 
Marine  Regiment,  Third  lilarlne  Divialon. 
1060. 

"We  would  Interrogate  'detainees'— sus- 
pected Vletoong.  We'd  attach  wlrea  to  parts 
of  their  body.  The  wtree  ran  to  a  la-volt  Jeep 
battery.  They  would  give  off  a  pretty  good 
scream  when  we  stepped  on  the  gas.  If  the 
wire  method  failed,  the  major  In  charge  got 
out  his  knife.  Once  he  Just  filleted  a  man 
alive,  cut  strips  off  him  like  bacon.  We  had 
to  kill  him  after  that,  you  couldn't  take  a 
guy  In  that  condition  to  a  hospital." 
— Jon  Drolshagen,  Ooluntous,  Ob\o.  1st  Lt., 
9th  Infantry,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Division, 
19««-«7. 

They  did  their  year  and  tbrey  came  home. 
"Tou  aee  an  old  friend  on  the  street  after  you 
get  back,"  former  army  lA.  Sam  Bunge  said, 
"and  he  says  entnetbing  Uke,  'Where  you 
been?  Havent  seen  you  for  weeks.'  And  you 
realise  you've  been  forgotten.  Back  here  It's 
bualneaa  as  uaiial." 

"The  contrast  between  the  plane  ride  over 
and  the  ride  back  was  fantastic,"  said  ez- 
MaJ.  David  OaUda,  a  psyeblatrlet.  "The  ride 
over  was  what  you'd  expect  at  140  Americana 
thrown  together  on  a  plane  for  18  ho\irs — 
where  are  you  from,  what  do  you  do,  a  lot  of 
bantering  and  filrting  with  the  stewardesses. 
On  tbe  way  back  you  couldnt  have  cut  the 
atmoephere  on  that  plane  with  a  machete. 
Hardly  anyone  spoke.  I  had  the  dletlnct  Im- 
pression that  if  one  of  tbe  stewardeeeee  had 
walked  down  the  aiale  naked  and  made  an 
overt  paee  at  almost  any  man  on  the  plane, 
the  guy  would  have  aald.  'Bug  off,  lady,  I  dont 
want  to  be  bothered.'  " 

Tliey  b(x«  their  gtdlt  any  way  they  oould 
devise  to  l>ear  It.  any  way  that  would  get 
them  through  tbe  night.  'Td  be  walkbtg 
down  a  street  in  Cambridge,"  eald  former 
heUoopter  pilot  Rusty  Saeba,  "and  I'd  aee 
aome  Icsig-balred-hlppie-radleal-Oainmunlst- 
atbetat-fteak  walking  toward  me,  and  as  often 
as  not  I'd  put  my  bead  down,  ettck  my  sboul- 
der  in  bis  gut  and  knoek  him  into  tbe  gutter. 
Onoe  I  did  that  and  tbe  gtiy  Just  said,  'That 
sort  of  makea  it  hard  for  ua  to  communicate, 
doeant  it?' "  Saeba  now  reeembtoa  tbe  people 
he  used  to  shoulder  off  tbe  sidewalk. 

"I  waa  drunk  a  lot  of  tbe  time  when  I  first 
got  out,"  ex-anny  Lt.  Jon  Drdabagan  aald. 
"I'd  come  to  and  ba  BOO  or  1,000  maee  fitm 


home  wltb  no  Idea  bow  I  got  tbere.  I'd  try 
to  get  drunk  enough  to  paea  out.  Just  to  avoid 
the  bad  dreams,  rd  wake  up  feeling  Uke  hell, 
but  at  least  there  were  im>  nl^itmarea."  Tbe 
paneling  next  to  Drolabagen'a  bed  la  gaahed 
^rttb  a  large  Jaggwl  bole.  "Tbat  was  fram  a 
super  mghtmare."  be  explained.  "I  woke  up 
swinging.  Ton  atlll  cant  wake  me  up  by 
touching  me  beeaoaa  you'U  get  btt."  He  baa 
been  back  for  four  yeara. 

Uquor  waa  one  eaoape.  dru^  were  another, 
violence  waa  anctber.  "There  were  about  four 
wavee  that  bit  me  after  I  got  back,"  ex-ma- 
rlne  Sgt.  Joe  Bangert  aald.  "First  I  ftit  ob> 
seeeed  with  telling  people  tbey  bad  to  end 
tbe  war.  Tbsn  I  oonaldered  killing  myself. 
Then  I  got  into  bard  dniga,  roaring  around 
with  tbe  hlpplss.  Then  last  year  I  found  tbe 
vets  agalnat  tbe  war." 

Jim  Duffy  cruiaed  bars  In  the  Bronx  look- 
ing for  fights.  BW  Hatton,  back  in  tbe  ham- 
let of  Bagley.  Minn.,  devised  Ingenious  ways 
of  torturing  bla  oat.  Tom  Heldtman  found 
that  he  oould  no  longer  touch  a  gun;  some- 
one left  a  water  pistol  on  bJ«  lawn  in  Plym- 
outh. Mich.,  and  he  couldn't  pick  it  vip  tor 
six  weeks. 

Kenneth  Ruth  describes  himself  aa  a 
"political  moderate."  His  hair  is  short,  his 
shirt  clean  and  buttoned  down,  and  until 
recently  he  worked  as  a  policeman  on  Oapttoi 
HIU  in  Waablngton.  He  feels  now  that  he 
can't  discuss  Vietnam  wltb  anyone  except 
other  veterans  because  "pec^le  can't  under- 
stand." When  he  thinks  of  Vietnam  be 
thinks  of  the  expressions  in  the  eyes  of  Vlet- 
nameee  people  "the  fear  we  struck  in  them 
when  we  walked  into  their  vlUage.  I  remem- 
ber an  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  We  asked 
him  if  he  was  Ho  Chi  MLnh,  and  I  remember 
the  terror  that  went  through  bla  body.  He 
probably  admired  Ho.  When  I  first  got  there 
In  1966  they  welcomed  us.  But  at  the  end  of 
my  year  they  were  afraid  to  see  us  come, 
because  tbey  knew  we  were  not  a  liberating 
army  biK  an  occupation  aimy." 

In  tbe  solidarity  of  the  antiwar  veterans 
movement  tbey  found  their  way.  In  a  sense 
they  were  back  in  uniform,  a  different  uni- 
form calculated  to  deny  their  recent  past: 
beards  and  buttons  and  peace  medallions.  It 
was  the  uniform  they  wore  at  tbelr  spring 
dentonstration  In  Washington,  and  at  the 
Winter  Soldier  hearing  and  "guerrilla  thea- 
ter" plays  they  have  staged  in  more  than  40 
cities  since  then.  "Brt-l-l-ng  "em  home." 
they  all  chanted  in  Washington,  "Bring  our 
brothers  home."  And  at  a  microphone  In 
front  of  the  Capitol,  one  eald  It  for  all  of 
them;  "I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  the 
Vietnamese  people,"  he  cried.  "Oh.  Ood,  Ood, 
I'm  sorry." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PODKLL),  for  Wednesday.  July  14,  1971, 
on  account  of  ofQclal  bfu^bieas. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  pennissicD  to 
address  the  House,  fallowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dnrr,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  20. 1971. 

Mr.  Gatdos  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Dkmt).  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  30. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Inclxxle  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  MiLLxx  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  tbe  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  McXat)  and  to  revise  and 
extmd  their  remarics  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Asrar,  for  20  mlnntw.  today. 

Mr.  McPall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  8x  OEUfAnr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GomaLB,  tor  10  minutes,  today. 

BIr.  Pattsh,  for  30  minutes,  on  Ju^  20. 


JSXTBtaiON  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  coaueni,  pemdsslon  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  Uie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous msvtter:) 

Mr.  FoiDLST. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clatjskh  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  B«AT  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HmiT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMCT  in  two  inatances. 

Mr.  Zwach  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalot. 

Mi.  Schmitz  In  two  InAancea. 

Mr.  CONTX. 

Mr.  F^XT. 

Mr.  RoBZSON  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Busks  of  norida. 

Mr.  WTDun. 

Mr.  MiCHXL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  LnJAN. 

Mr.  GOLDWATXB. 

Mr.  McKiNNXT. 

Mr.  DixwiNSKi  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mnj.xK  oi  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCClttxx  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  (Seorgia. 

(The  f (blowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest d  Mr.  M(Sat)  and  to  ItKlude 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Andbison  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

1ST.  Frasb  In  four  Inataoces. 

Mr.  Dinoili.  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  AspiN  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  8IKB8  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTKNKOWSKI. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  MassachuKrtts  in  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  GurrrrRs  in  two  Instanoes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  ORUfomia. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  Instanoes. 

Mr.  BuiKX  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  BuNKunr. 

Mr.  Danoel  oC  Virginia. 

Mr.  BaooKS  in  two  liwtanoes. 

Mr.  Waloix  in  elgrht  instaoces. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Mabbolz  in  two  bMtanoes. 

Mr.  OALLAORn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  inotanoes. 

Mr.  Haoan  in  two  indtanoee. 

Mr.  Whitb  in  two  InAances. 

Mrs.  Sttluvan  in  three  instanoes. 

Mr.  GoNZAUB  in  two  inatances. 

Mr.  Gbttts  in  three  instanoes. 

Mr.  MATBimAOA  in  three  in<AftrH^B 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tiiat 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aooordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
I^xoe  adjourned  taxtil  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  15.  1971,  at  12  noon. 


EXZXTDTIVE  COMMmaCATLOttS. 

vrc. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  fnan  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fidlows: 

BSa.  A  letter  from  tbe  Aailatant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  traaamltUng  a  re- 
port of  traaafers  of  amounta  q>proprlated  to 
tba  Department  oT  Oaf  eoae  under  section  834 
of  tbe  Department  at  Dateoae  Appropilaitlan 
Act  of  1971;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

9es.  A  letter  from  tbe  Cbabman,  Tn»HM< 
Clalma  Commlaalon.  traaamlttlng  a  draft  of 
propoaed  leglaUtlon  to  extend  tbe  life  of  tbe 
Indian  Clalma  Commlaalon,  and  for  other 
purpoaee;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  Affalra. 

M4.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator,  Ka- 
Tironmental  Protection  Agency,  tranamMtlng 
a  report  on  tbe  devtiopment  of  ayatema  nec- 
eeaary  to  attain  tbe  motor  vehicle  and  engine 
emiaalon  atandarda  eatabllabed  under  tbe 
Clean  Air  Act,  purauant  to  aectlon  209 (b)  (4) 
at  tbe  act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

96S.  A  letter  trom  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  tbe  United  Stataa.  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  conatrucUon  of  waterabed  projeota 
terminated  or  delayed  because  of  land  righta 
problems.  Sou  Conservation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlona. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEE8  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  t«ference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Commtttee  on  tbe  Judldary. 
H.J.  Rea.  ao8.  Joint  reacdutlon  propoelng  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Cobatttutlon  of  tb« 
United  Statea  rtf  atlve  to  equal  righta  for  men 
and  women;  wKb  amendmanitB  (Rept.  93- 
360) .  Referred  to  ^e  Houm  Calendar. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ABCHXB: 

HJl.  9'n4.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  expeodlturee  made  in  tbe  exploration  and 
development  of  new  reeervee  of  oil  and  gaa 
In  tbe  United  Statea;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  BUHlliU: 

BM.  9Tn.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tbe  eetab- 
llshment  of  tbe  Tbaddeua  Koadnaako  Home 
Nattonal  Historic  Stte  in  tbe  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InautaO'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWUMUB: 

HJt.  9T76.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  price  sup- 
port propmms  for  tobacco  beginning  wltb 
tbe  1973  crc^  of  tobacco;  to  tbe  CXMnmlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  BTH.  a  bill  to  enforce  tbe  Treaty  of 
Ouadaliq>e-mdalgo  as  a  treaty  made  pur- 
suant to  article  VI  of  tbe  Constitution  in 
regard  to  lands  rlf^itfully  belonging  to  de- 
scendants of  former  Mexican  dtlaens,  to  rec- 
ogniae  tbe  municipal  stat«is  of  tbe  oommu- 
nlty  land  granta,  and  for  other  puipoeea; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnipii^r 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DXTIiSKI    (for    himself,    M^. 
Haxlxt,  and  Mr.  Hooam)  : 

HJl.  9778.  A  bill  to  provide  overtime  pay 
for  intermittent  and  part-time  General 
Schedule  employeea  who  work  in  exoeas  of 
40  boura  in  a  workweek;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Servloe. 


By  Mrs.  OBAaSO: 
HJI.  9779.  A  bOl  to  bii  I  aaaa  edueafelonal 
and  training  aarietanoe  alln— immw  payable 
under  tme  88  of  tbe  United  6ta«aa  Obdr,  «o 
tbe  Committee  on  Veterans' Aflam. 
ByMr.HALFKRN: 
HJt.   9780.   A   bill   to   prabeot   bobbyleto 
against  tbe  reproduction  or  manufacture  of 
Imttaitlon  hobby  ttenw  and  to  pziovlde  addi- 
tional proteotlona  for  AmerloMi  bobbylate; 
to  tbe  CommMae  on  mtccataibe  aatd  ^xvlgn 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HOBTCm    (tor   hlmeetf,   Mr. 

Bxsmaandlft'.  Gui») : 

HJt.  9781.  A  bill  to  Umit  tbe  aale  or  distrl- 

button  of  mailing  llsta  by  Baderal  ^aoetea;  to 

the  Committee  on  rv>»ieimiieiil   OperMtlona. 

By   Mr.   KKAT7NO    (tor   tiinwalf.   Mr. 

KxMO,  Mr.  HAUvaar,  Mr.  JoKwaoM  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Raoms,  Ifr.  Rtn«- 

HXLs.  Mr.   WxmBT,   Mr.   Pub.   Mr. 

Yatkom,  Mr.  KecH,  1A-.  Dnvrnfaxi. 

Mr.  Moaax.  Mr.  Szxxa,  Mr.  Buchamah, 

Mr.     WXUJAM8.     Mr.     Psaoa,     Mr. 

MxcHXL,  and  Mr.  Clcvslams)  : 

HJt.  9783.  A  bill  to  ret  are  tbe  iiyM^m^ff  tax 

credit  for  Inveatmeot  In  oertaln  depceoteble 

property;   to  tbe  Oxnmlttee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  bloMBlf ,  Mr.  Amsb- 

aoN  of  Tenneeeee,  JAr.  Babillo,  Mir. 

BnicH,  Mr.  BucToif,  Mr.  XDWAsaa  of 

CaWomla.  Mr.  HAJranr  of  Idaho,  Ur. 

HAasiNOTOM,  Mr.  HacHi.B  of  West 

Virginia.  Ifr.  Mncva,  Mr.  Mrchxll, 

iir  Moss,  Mr.  Obbt,  Ifr.  Roircauo. 

Mr.  RoaxNTHAL.  Mr.  Rtam,  and  Mr. 

Stokxb)  : 

HJl.  978S.  A  bill  to  proteot  tbe  coiMOtu- 

tlonal  rlgbta  of  cMaena  of  tbe  United  atatee 

and  to  prevent  unwarranted  Invaalon  of  ttieir 

privacy  by  prohlblUng  tbe  uae  of  tbe  poly- 

graph   for   certain  purpoaee;    to   tbe   CXxn- 

ml«tee  on  tbe  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  WOUjOBAS: 
H.R.  9TB4.  A  bill  to  amend  ttie  »»i««w»t» 
Antttruet  Act  (IB  U.a.C.  1  et  eeq.)  to  provide 
tbert  eoBdualve  territorial  franiT^aia.  iindv 
Itmlrted  droumetancee,  Aall  not  be  ibwsiiiiil 
a  reatraimt  of  trade  or  commerce  or  a  monop- 
oly or  etttempt  to  monopoUae.  and  for  oHmt 
purpoeea;  to  tbe  Commlttoe  en  ttm  Judldary. 
By    Mr.    PIBNIB    (for    bimanlf.    Mr. 
Aarar,  Mr.  Bxmxx  of  HorMa,  Mr. 
DnwxxBKi,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  AHnaa- 
aoN  of  nunda,  Mr.  Dowwnro,  Mr. 
Hosioat,   Mr.   HooAK,   Mr.   Halpbut. 
Mr.  Moaax,   Mr.   Momtooiobt,   Mr. 
PoKx,  Mr.  ScHBLi,  Ifta.  OBAaao,  Mr. 
RoKKaoN  of  Virginia,   Mr.   Tbut, 
Mr.    Hakbkm    of    Idabo,    and    Mr. 
WMU'XHuaar) : 
HH.   9788.   A   bUl   to  tniMMr  tl«e  Oiaat 
Guard  to  tbe  Department  of  DetietMe;  to  tt» 
Oommlttee  on  Marobant  Marine  end  FL^- 
eriea. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJt.  9780.  A  bill  to  auUxvlse  a  atudy  of 
tbe  feaalblltty  and  dealrabUlty  of  eet«bUsb- 
ing  a  Obaanrt  Island  National  Parte  In  t2ke 
State  cf  Oallfomla;  to  tbe  CcnimKtee  on 
Interior  asvl  Inaular  AffUra. 
By  Mr.  SOHMTTZ: 
HJt.  9787.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Seourlty  Aot  to  permit  a  State,  under 
Ita  aectlon  318  agreement,  to  terminate  aodal 
aecurlty  coverage  for  State  or  local  poUoaman 
or  flremen  wltbout  afftettng  tbe  coverage  of 
otbar  pubHc  emploraee  who  many  be  memben 
of  itbc  earns  coverage  group  (and  to  permit 
tbe  reinataitement  of  coverage  for  eucb  otber 
employeee  In  oertaln  caaea  where  tbe  group'a 
oovecBge  baa  prevloualy  been  tenninated) ;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Waya  and  Meana. 

HJt.  9788.  A  bill  to  auepend  for  a  temporary 
period  ttae  import  duty  on  6-aaaurldlne  Irl- 
aoetate;    to  tbe   Committee  on   Waya  and 


By  Mr.  SHRIVBR  (for  blmaelf  and  Mr. 


): 
HJt.  9789.  A  bill  to  dealgnato  certain  aag- 
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msBta  of  Xbm  mtantate  Byitmn  u  tb« 
'a>wlcht  D.  Wnhunw  Hicmrfty":  to  tb* 
ODtniBlttM  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  rAKDBL  JAQT: 
HJL  07M.  A  Mn  to  uund  tltte  88  of  th* 
Uxiltad  8t»tM  Cods  ao  m  to  entitle  Mtermns 
of  World  Ww  I  ant  tlMlr  wldowa  and  eblldren 
to  penaion  on  tba  aaaM  twaU  as  Tatenuu  of 
the  WpMitah-Amarlcan  War  and  tbalr  nMows 
and  ehUdran,  raapaetlTtf  y;  to  tbe  Commlttaa 
on  Vetarana'  Affaira. 

By  Ur.  WHTTKHUItST: 
Hit.  9791.  A  bai  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  19M  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Tteaeury  to  eatabUab  an  inveatment 
credit  wben  certain  criteria  (preecrlbed  by 
tbe  Secretary)  are  met;  to  tbe  Committee  cm 
Way  and  ueana. 

BylCr.  WnCAN: 
HJt.  9793.  A  bill  to  autborlae  tbe  Secretary 
of  tbe  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  boraas  and  burroe  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 'v 

HJl.  9798.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  proTlde  for  msjdmum  en- 
trance and  retention  ages,  trslnlng,  and  early 
retirement  for  air  traffle  contrx^ers,  snd  for 
otber  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Berrlce. 

BylCr.  CHAPPKtL: 
H3. 9794.  A  bill  to  amend  tttle  88  of  tbe 
tTnHed  Statea  Code  so  a*  to  treet  certain 
ezpedlUanary  netnpalgne  es  periods  of  wmc 
for  tbe  purpoees  at  suob  title;  to  I2ie  Com- 
mittee on  VeteraiH'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLABK  (for  blmsetf  and  Mr. 
QaoTiB) : 
H.R.  9796.  A  bill  to  aotlMclae  tbe  Invvdun- 
tery  recall  o<  tbe  CoMt  Ouam  Seesrve  to  duty 
In  time  of  natursl  disaster;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Meiebant  Marina  end  Flsberles. 
By  Mr.  I»U.UM8: 
HJt.9796.   A  bUl   to  — tnMlTh    a   umMooU 
environmental   banlc.   to  autborlee  tbe   Is- 
susnce  at  U.S.  «nvlrtmment*l  savlnvi  bonds, 
and   to   ss»ei)llsb   an   eovtronmeotal    trust 
fund;    to  tbe  Committee  on  w»>iv<««g  ^ni* 
CuireDcy. 

By  Mr.  ESUNAM: 
Hit.  9797.  A  bUl  to  amend  tttle  89,  xmited 
Stetes  Code,  ss  enacted  by  tbe  Postal  Re- 
onganlMtton  Aot.  to  facUltate  dbwjt  oom- 
miirKoaBon  between  oOows  and  emi^yees  of 
tb«  U.8.  Postal  Sarvlce  and  Memben  at  Ocn- 
grea,  end  for  ottiar  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offloe  and  ClvU  Servloe. 

By    Mr.    mtDUtr    (tor   hlnMrif,   Mr. 
Tatios.  Ur.  SKVBm,  Mr.  Ro«ri*- 
KOwsMi.  Mr.  Asmns,  Mr.  Anuksson 
of  nunols,  Mr.  AmnntBO,  Mk-.  Col- 
usa,   Mr.   Coiuxs   of   nnTwi«a    -ur 
CSAMS,  Mr.  Dntwnraxx.  Mr.  Esun- 
soaar,  Mr.  Osat,  Mr.  KLucaETNSKi,  Mr. 
McClost.  Mr.  MiCHXL,  Mr.   Mixta, 
1*.  MuBPHT  at  nilnols.  Ur.  Paxes  of 
nUnols,   Mr.   Ptjcimski,   Mr.   Baus- 
BAcx,  lbs.  Bxm  of  nunols,  Mr.  Ship- 
LET,  Mr.  Spbumbi.  sad  Mr.  Tatbs)  : 
Hit.  979&  A  bill  to  aottiaHae  tba  Secretary 
at  tbe  Intertor  to  estabUab  tbe  Unooln  Home 
National  Hlstocte  Site  In  tbe  State  of  Illinois, 
and  for  otber  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Tn^iVnf  Affairs. 
By  Ut.  FBKNZXL: 
HJL  9799.  A  bin  to  assist  In  tbe  efficient 
production  of  tbe  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  tbrough  tbe  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  tbe  use  of  advanced 
technology,  and  for  otber  purpoeae;  to  the 
Committee  on  i»»«>^<rfg  and  currency. 

HJL  9600.  A  bUl  to  i»ovlde  a  compre- 
hensive child  development  iHogram  in  tbe 
Department  at  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Committee  on  BdueaUon  »TMt 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GBtAT    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FtounoMmsKw)  : 

HJl.  9801.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  John  P. 

Kennedy  Center  Act  to  autborlaa  funds  for 

operation   and    maintenance   of    tbe    non- 
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performing  aru  funeUona  at  that  Center; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  PuUlo  Worica. 
ByMr.  OUDB: 

HJL  9802.  A  bUl  to  aatbwlae  tbe  Com- 
missioner of  tbe  Olstrtot  at  OolumbU  to  enter 
Into  contracts  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  Dls- 
trtct's  equitable  portions  of  tbe  ooeta  of 
rasHiulrs  on  the  Potomac  River  and  Its 
trlbutarlas.  and  for  otber  purposee;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Distrtet  of  ColumbU. 

By  Mr.  HABRINaTOIf   (tar  hlmsdf. 
Mr.  Bmocb.  and  Mr.  Mkta)  : 

R.R.  9803.  A  bUl  to  amend  aeetlon  8  of  tbe 
Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  relatb^ 
to  grants  for  tbe  constmctlon  of  treatment 
works.  In  order  to  increase  tbe  Pederal  share 
of  oonstruetlon  costs  and  to  authorise  the 
obligation  of  certain  amounts  for  such 
grants,  and  to  amend  section  10  of  tbe  act 
relating  to  water  quality  standards,  and  for 
otber  puipoeee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CsUfomla: 

HJL  9804.  A  bUl  reUting  to  the  pubUc 
lands  of  the  United  States;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJL  9806.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Teasing  Act;    to  tbe  committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LBOOKTT: 

HJL  9808.  A  btil  to  designate  certain  i*n«iM 
in  tbe  State  of  Oahfomla  aa  wU<temeaa:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  tumhim- 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

HJl.  9807.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  89-704, 
District  of  Columbia  Code  relating  to  the 
jurlsdletlon  of  oourte-martial  of  the  mllltta 
of  the  District  of  Coitimbia;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Armed  Servloes. 

By  Mr.  PBRKIMB: 

HJL  9808.  A  bUl  autborlslng  tbe  ««struc- 
tlon,  repair,  and  preeervatlon  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  for  fk>od  ocmtrol;  to  tbe 
OHnmlttee  on  Public  Wtorks. 
By  Mr.  WHTTl: 

H.R.   9808.  A  bill  to  designate  a  certain 
ta^afflc  circle  In  the  District  of  Oolumbta  as 
tbe  "Benito  Juares  Circle":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Distrlat  of  Columbia. 
Bylfr.  WTMAN: 

HJL  9810.  A  bill  to  prevent  abuses  of  the 
privilege  of  diptomatlc  Immxuilty;   to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  1A-.  WIGOINS: 

H.J.  Res.  780.  Joint  resolution  authorUdng 
the  President  to  pro<dalm  the  period  April 
19  through  AprU  23.  1972.  m  "School  Bus 
Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABSiL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ROBKSTS)  : 

H.J.  Res.  781.  Joint  reeolution  proposing  an 
tunendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  insure  the  right  ot  pereots  and 
local  schot^  authorities  to  determine  which 
school  the  chUdren  In  tbet  locsUty  will  at- 
tend; to  the  CommUtee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRBT  (for  hUxMcU.  Mr.  Ain»B- 

SON   of    nucots.    Mr.    Akmuws   of 

North    Dakota,    Ut.    Abchxs,    Mr. 

AssNiM,   Ut.  Baxzk,   Ut.  Wwit     i^. 

BoLAMs,    Mr.    BsoTHiu.    of    North 

Carolina,  Mr.  Buchakan,  Ut.  Bosks 

of  norlda,  Ur.  Btbmss  of  Wlaoonsln, 

Ut.  Csnssssso.  Mr.  Clamct,  Mr.  Don 

H.    CLAxrssiT.    Ut.    Cixvklahd.    Mr. 

Collins  of  Trass.  Mr.  Comasls.  Mr. 

DAinn.  of   Virginia.   Mr.    Davis  of 

Wisconsin,  Mr.  Dsmns.  Mr.  Dsswm- 

SKi,    Ur.    DoNOHm,    Mr.    do   Poirr, 

and  Mr.  Kdwasbs  of  Alabama) : 

H.  Con.  Res.  381.   Concurrent  reeolution 

relative  to  control  of  tbe  produoUon  and 

traffic  in  lUegal  drugs;  to  the  Commtttee  on 

Foreign  AllWrs. 

By  Mr.  FRBT  (for  himself,  Mr.  »w— *■ 
Mr.  KBLntBosM.  Mr.  Fma.  Mr. 
FtowBs,  M^.  FoasTTHx,  Mr.  nuw- 
ssL,  Mr.  OOLOWAT^  Mr.  Halpssm, 
Mr.  HAMmacHiaDT,  Mr.  Hassra. 
Mr.  HASTDfos,  Mrs.  HZcxs  of 


ebusetts.  Mr.  Hnxm.  Mr.  Boosir.  Mr. 

Hnamn.  Mr.  IcHoan,  Mr.  JoHwactw 

of  Pmnsylvanla.  Mr.  Kumio.  Mr 

Kb»,  Mr.  Lmrr,  M^.  McGuxt,  Mr 

McOLctb,  Mr.  MCOoxiiBRK,  and  Mr 

McDasb): 

R.  Con.  Ree^  383.  Conourvent  reeobitlon 

retauve  to  control  of  tbe  produetkm  and 

traflki  In  lUegal  dru«i;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FBXT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
KsviTT,  Mr.  McKnfMXT.  Mr.  Matrias 
of  Oallfomla.  MT.  Mashou,  Mr. 
MosH^  Mr.  O^ONSKi,  MT.  Pvrs! 
Mr.  Psram,  Mr.  Powsu.,  Mr.  Pucs 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  RnoLi, 
Mr.  BoBnrsosr  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Rvtr. 

Mr.   SANDMAlf.    Mr.   SCMNSBSBJ,    MT. 

ScHWEMOKL.  Mr.  Shoup.  Mr.  Spmosi 

Mr.  Stsslb.  Mr.  Srsmsa  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Taloott,   Mr.  TtesT,  and  Mr. 

Thomc)  : 
H.  Oon.  Res.  863.  Concurrent  reecdutlon 
reistlvB  to  oontrol  of  tbe  production  and 
traffic  in  Illegal  drugs;  to  tbs  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRKT  (for  himsdf.  Mr.  Wabb. 

Mr.  Wrauxt.  Mr.  WmrsHusar,  Mr. 

WiLUAMS.  Mr.  Wdtm,  Mr.  Wtatt.  and 

Mr.  Totow o  of  norlda) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  reeolution 
relative  to  control  of  the  production  and 
traffic  in  iUeg^l  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Otaas  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeorgia) : 
H.  Ree.  639.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Wrifare 
to  furnish  certeln  documents  to  tbe  House 
of  Repreeentatives;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Bducatlon  and  lAbor. 

By    Mr.    FLOOD     (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 

Chaslbs  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Andxsson 

of  Tauneeeee.  Mr.  Flowxss,  Mr.  Sr 

G^LMAXN,  Mr.  LsmtON.  Mr.  Rosans, 

Mr.    Rasct,    Mr.    Absbnktrt,    Mr. 

Waooonn^  axMl  Mr.  Dblanxt)  : 
H.  Res.  640.  Reeolution  to  exprees  the  eenss 
Of  the  House  ol  Repreeentatives  that  the 
United  Statee  maintain  Ita  eoverelgnty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
COounittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAU.  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Wtub. 

Mr.   Dsfc   Clawson.  Mr.   Latta,   Mr. 

Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sixbs,  Mr. 

DsswiNSKi,  Mr.  PSLLT,  Mr.  SCHsauc, 

Mr.  Wtman,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 

Osovss.   Ut.   TXAOtTS  of  Oalifomla, 

Mr.  Spkncb,  Mr.  Cassix.  Mr.  Roolb. 

Mr.     Randall.     Mr.     Abch^     Mr. 

SCHMITZ.       Mr.       MoCOLLIRBB,       MT. 

Btkns    cf    Pennsylvania,    and    Mr. 

C6SDOVA) : 
H.  Res.  641.  Reeolution  to  eAtsees  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  the  sovereignty  end 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BHIjS  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  res<dutiocu  were  Intnxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  a<H«ZALBZ: 

HJl.  9811.  A  bUl  f or  the  reUef  of  WUllam 
T.  Bamett;  to  the  Committee  cm  tbe  Jtidl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 

HJl.  9812.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oaetano 
Nassareno  Pelliodotta  and  his  wife.  Teresa 
Peillaclotta;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

104.  The  SPKAKXR  preeented  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  York.  Pa..  relaUve  to  a  court- 
martial;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lawton  ChaiLES, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DH.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Gtod  of  creation  and  of  history,  be 
with  this  Nation  Hiou  hast  given  us. 
Nourish  the  people  In  that  righteousness 
which  exalts  a  nation.  Strengthen  our 
spiritual  sinews.  Fortify  us  with  morality 
and  virtue.  Make  us  great  and  strong  in 
the  things  ¥rtilch  pertain  to  Ood.  May  our 
leaders  persevere  in  the  cause  of  justice, 
preserve  peace  at  home,  and  promote 
peace  among  the  nations. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the  principles  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  may  be  enduring 
standards  to  which  we  rally  in  every 
age  and  the  pattern  of  life  for  the  pet^le 
in  every  generation. 

We  pray  especially  for  all  who  serve  in 
this  c:hamber.  Renew  our  faith  in  that 
which  is  right  and  good.  Recharge  the 
energies  of  our  minds.  Restore  our  souls 
and  make  our  lives  radiant  with  the  joy 
of  Thy  presence.  When  the  day  is  over 
may  we  be  at  peace  with  ourselves,  with 
our  fellow  men,  and  with  Thee.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTINQ 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Pkbsidemt  pro  txmpose, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  July  14,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  offlclid  dutlee,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton 
Chilss,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Cbalr  during 
my  abeence. 

Allkn  J.  Ellendeb, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  12,  1971,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  31)  to  provide  dur- 
ing times  of  high  unemployment  for  pro- 
grams of  public  service  employment  for 
unemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  ON  HAZARDOUS  MATE- 
RIALS CONTROL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 


the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  tmnsmit  herewith  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  Heizardous  Materials  Control 
as  required  by  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970,  Pub- 
lic Law  91-458.  This  report  has  been  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  Section  302  of 
the  Act,  and  covers  the  period  from  the 
date  of  enactment,  October  16,  through 
December  31,  1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whtte  House,  July  14,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6968.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  make  a  warehouseman's  Hen  for  charges 
and  expenses  In  relation  to  household  goods 
stored  with  him  effective  against  ail  persons 
if  the  depositor  of  the  goods  was  the  legal 
possessor; 

H.R.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  certain  projjerty 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  owned 
by  the  Supreme  Council  (Mother  Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspectors  CSeneral  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonary  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel; 

H.R.  8698.  An  act  to  provide  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States;  and 

H.R.  9396.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  teachers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchase  of  an- 
nuity contracts. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  6968.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  make  a  warehouseman's  Uen  for  charges 


snd  expenses  in  relation  to  household  goods 
stored  with  him  effective  against  all  perstHis 
if  the  depositor  of  the  goods  was  the  legal 
poeaesaor; 

HJl.  7718.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  District  of  C<duinbia  certain  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  owned 
by  tiie  Supreme  CouncU  (Mother  Council  of 
the  World)  of  the  Inspeotors  General  Knights 
Commanders  of  the  House  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  to  authorise  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  the  Interstate 
Agreement  on  Qualification  of  Educational 
Personnel;  and 

H.R.  9395.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Com- 
mlseloner  of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  purchsse 
of  annuity  contracts;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  8699.  An  act  to  provide  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  Chief  JiisUce  of 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  12,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMnTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SEINATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  991. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  991)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
continue  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstraticsi  of  processes  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  chemi- 
cally contaminated  water  for  beDeflcial 
use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  improve  the  quality 
of  natural  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "llie  Saline 
Water  Convenion  Act  of  1971". 

Sac.  a.  The  CMignsas  In  oonalderatlon  ot 
the  federal  responsibility  for  water  reeouroe 
conservation    by    means    of    comprehensive 
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planning  and  construction  of  water  rMOurc« 
development  projects,  administration  of  ttte 
nayigaMe  waterways,  and  m«lnteaacoe  of 
watw  quality  etandards  finds  tbat  the  tech- 
nology for  tbe  oooTenlon  of  saline  and  otber 
cbemlcaily  contaminaited  waters  is  vital  to 
aU  tbeae  areas  at  reaponslbUlty.  It  is  tbe  pol- 
icy of  the  Ooograv,  tlterefore,  to  provide  for 
the  derelopment  and  demonstrattco  of  prac- 
ttoable  meeas  to  convert  saUne  and  ctiier 
chemlcaUy  oontamlnated  water  to  a  quality 
suitable  for  munldval,  Induatrtal.  agrtoul- 
twal,  and  ottier  benaOctal  uaea. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  Is  au- 
thorlBed  and  directed  to— 

(a)  conduct,  encouxmge,  and  promote  basic 
aclentlflo  loennrrli  and  fundamenAal  studies 
to  deveia|>  effeotlve  and  econoooloai  prooeeses 
and  equipment  for  the  purpoee  of  coovert- 
ing  saline  and  other  cbenUcaUy  oontamlnat- 
ed  wkter  Into  water  suitable  for  beneOoial 
oonvumpttve  vaea: 

(b)  pxusue  the  nndlngs  of  research  and 
studlea  authorised  by  this  Act  having  poten- 
tial praotlcal  appUoatlons  to  matt«s  other 
than  wa,t«r  traatment  to  the  stage  that  suoh 
«»»/*i«g«  can  be  published  in  an  effecOve  focm 
for  utlllaatloii  by  othsca; 

(c)  coDduot  eci^neerlng  and  technical 
work  including  Oie  design,  oonstrucUoc.  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants,  teat  beds,  and  modules 
to  develop  Oeaaltlng  processes  and  plant  de- 
sign conMpta  to  the  point  of  demooatratlon 
on  a  practical  scale; 

(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  tbe 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  tbe  coets  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  Impact  on  the 
environment  from  the  discharge  of  brines 
Into  lakes,  streams,  and  other  waters;  and 

(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  present  and  prospec- 
Uve  costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial 
consumptive  purpoees  In  various  parts  of  tbe 
United  States  by  the  saline  water  processes 
as  compared  with  other  standard  methods. 
and  by  mnani  of  mathematical  models  or 
other  methodologies  prepare  and  maintain 
Information  concerning  tbe  relation  of  de- 
Mltlng  to  other  aspects  of  State,  regional,  and 
national  comprehensive  water  resource  plan- 
ning: Prxnided,  Tbat  In  carrying  out  this 
function,  tbe  Secretary  shall  coordinate  these 
studies  with  planning  being  performed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Water  Beaourcee  Plan- 
ning Act  (79  SUt.  344),  as  amended. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  conduct  preliminary  Investiga- 
tions and  to  explore  potential  cooperative 
agreements  with  non-Federal  utilities  and 
governmental  entltlee  In  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  prototype  plants  utilizing  desalt- 
ing technologies  for  the  production  of  water 
for  consumptive  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  this  subsection  becomes  effective,  his 
recommendation  as  to  the  best  opportunity 
for  the  early  construction  of  a  large-scale 
prototype  desalting  plant.  In  making  his 
recommendation,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  following — 

(I)  plant  stae  and  process  type  best  suited, 
within  tbe  preeently  available  technology,  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large-scale  plant  for 
water  supply  on  a  reliable  basis,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  on  the  management  prob- 
lems and  economics  of  such  operation; 

(II)  availability  of  cooperating  entitles  or 
utilities  willing  to  enter,  and  capable  of 
entering,  into  agreements  and  contracts  to 
provide  a  markat  for  water  and  an  operating 
agency  for  the  planta; 

(III)  avaUabUlty  of  entltlea  or  utUiUes 
willing  to  enter,  and  capable  of  entering,  into 
agreements  and  contracts  to  provide  an 
eneivy  eouroe  for  the  {riants; 

(tv)    availability  of   a  site,  the  environ- 


mental Implications  of  tbe  energy  aouroe, 
and  brine  disposal  problems;  and 

(V)  need  for  the  development  of  new  water 
sources  in  the  area. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  dhall  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  water  and  power  nuirketlng 
agencies  of  tbe  Depmrtment  of  tbe  Interior 
or  of  other  Federal  agencies  to  Insure  that 
the  rectHiunended  prototype  plant  and  tbe 
supporting  agreements  are  fully  integrated 
and  compatible  with  the  water  and  power 
systems  of  the  region. 

(d)  Tht  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  accept 
financial  and  other  assistance  from  any 
State  or  public  agency  in  connection  with 
studies  or  surveys  relating  to  saline  water 
conversion  problems  and  facilities  and  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  respect  to  such 
assistance. 

Sac.  5.  In  carrying  out  bis  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may — 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise: 

(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  sclentlflo 
laboratories; 

(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facul- 
ties and  test  sites  to  carry  on  tbe  continu- 
ous reeearch,  testing,  development,  and  pro- 
graming necessary  to  effectuate  tbe  purposes 
of  thU  Act: 

(e)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical  data, 
inventions,  patent  applications,  patents,  li- 
censes, land  and  Interests  in  land  (including 
water  rights) .  plante  and  facilities,  and  other 
property  or  rights  by  purchase,  license,  lease. 
or  donation: 

(f)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  issue  bibliographical  date 
with  respect  thereto; 

(g)  cause  on-site  insiiectlons  to  be  made  of 
promising  projecte.  domestic  and  foreign, 
and,  in  tbe  case  of  projecte  located  In  the 
United  Stetes.  cooperate  and  participate  In 
their  development  when  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act  will  be  served  thereby: 

(b)  foster  and  participate  in  regional, 
national,  and  International  conferences  re- 
lating to  saline  water  conversion; 

(1)  coordinate,  corrtiate,  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  low -cost  saline  water  conversion 
projecte;   and 

(J)  cooperate  with  otber  Federal  depart- 
mente  and  agencies,  with  Stete  and  local 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties, and  with  interested  persons,  firms,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  coordinated  or  conducted  jolatly  with  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  end  that 
developmenta  under  this  Act  which  are 
primarily  of  a  dvll  nature  will  contribute 
to  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  devel- 
opmeote  which  are  primarily  of  a  military 
nature  will,  to  the  gientest  praottoable  ex- 
tent oompatH>le  with  military  and  security 
requlremente.  be  available  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  streogthen  the 
civil  economy  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  cooperate  with 
the  Environmental  ftotectlon  Agency  to  in- 
sure that  researob  and  development  work 
performed  under  this  Aot  contributes,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  the  attainment  of  tbe 
water  quality  a4>)ectives  of  tbe  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Oootrol  Act,  m  amandad. 

(e)  Tbe  Secretary  eball  cooperate  fully 
with  tbe  Atoimle  Bnargy  Oammlaslon,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Depattment  of  State,  and  other 
concernped  agenclea  In  tbe  Intereat  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  thU  Aot. 

(d)  AU  reeearch  within  the  United  States 


contracted  for.  epoDsored,  cosponeored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  provided  tar  In  such  manner  that  aU 
Information,  uses,  producto,  prooeoses,  pat- 
enrto.  and  otber  developments  resulting  fnxn 
such  research  developed  by  Oovenunenit  ex- 
penditure will  (with  such  exceptions  and 
UmitaMons.  if  any.  as  tbe  Secretary  may  find 
to  be  neceeuary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defenee)  be  available  to  the  general  pubUc. 
This  subeeotlon  shall  not  be  so  construed 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  backgro\ind 
patent  reletting  thereto  of  such  rights  as 
he  may  have  thereunder.  Within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  ahall 
publlah  rules  In  the  Federal  Regiater  to 
give  effect  to  the  provldona  of  thla  sub- 
section and  sbaU  subsequently  publish  aU 
revisions  in  the  same  manner. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water 
and  byproducts  reauHlng  from  his  opera- 
tioos  under  thla  Act.  All  moneys  received 
from  dlspoettloDs  under  this  section  ahaU 
be  paid  into  the  Treaeury  ta  mlaceUaneous 
reoelpto  except  where  such  cqieratlona  may 
be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  a  Federal  rec- 
lamation project  In  which  osae  the  financial 
proviaione  of  ReciamaUon  Law  (32  GKat. 
388  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  sup- 
plementary thereto)  wlU  govern. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  Aot  shaU  be  oonatnied 
to  ^iter  existing  law  with  reapeot  to  the  o>wn- 
erahlp  and  control  of  w«.t«r. 

Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Aot. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  ebaU  suboilt  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congreea  not  later  than 
December  31,  1976,  a  report  on — 

(I )  the  statue  of  research  and  development 
work  in  progrees  under  tlie  provlslDne  of  sec- 
tion a.  sutMecUona  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d), 
along  with  a  prognan  for  the  orderly  tetml- 
naUoo  of  theee  activities  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  eecUon;  and 

(U)  the  status  of  work  in  progreaa  under 
tbe  provislona  of  svftseutton  3(e)  and  sec- 
tion 3  along  with  recommendations  for  the 
Integration  of  these  remaining  functions 
within  VkM  on-going  water  resource  programs 
of  t2ie  Department  of  the  Interior. 

8bc.  9.  Aa  used  In  this  Aot — 

(a)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Intertor; 

(b)  tbe  tenn  "aaUne  water"  Includes  aea 
water,  bracklab  water,  mlnerallasd  ground 
or  surface  water,  and  irrigation  return  flows; 

(c)  ttve  term  "other  ohemloally  contam- 
inated water"  includea  agricultural  runoff, 
municipal  and  lnd\istrlal  effluent,  mine 
drainage,  and  naturally  contamlitatsd  waters 
which  oontaln  ffheminala  not  suaosptlble  to 
removal  by  convantlnnal  sewage  treatment 
methods  but  susceptible  to  removal  by  de- 
salting processes; 

(d)  the  term  "United  States"  extends  to 
and  inoludea  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  territories 
of  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  tbe  Virgin 
Islands:  and  the  provteions  of  this  Act  aball 
also  apply  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Paci- 
fic Islands; 

(e)  the  term  "pilot  plant"  meana  an  ex- 
perimental unit  of  mamiX  alze.  usuaUy  leas 
than  one  hundred  ttiousand  gaUons  per 
day  capacity,  used  for  early  evaluation  and 
development  of  new  or  laoproved  processes 
and  to  obt^n  technical  and  anglneertng 
data; 

(f)  the  term  "test  lied"  means  an  inter- 
medlate-alzed.  experimental  desalting  plant 
of  up  to  two  nxUUon  gaUons  per  day  ca- 
pacity used  for  further  evaluation  and  re- 
finement of  procasaea  in  the  fMd  and  de- 
signed to  fadUtato  lihe  incorporation  of  ex- 
perlmentel  features  fOr  performance  testing 
and  to  permit  proeeaa  changea  and  impcDve- 
mente  aa  required; 

(g)  tbe  term  "module"  means  a  section  or 
int^jral  portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which 
is  used  Initially  to  study  large-eoale  tech- 
nology and  critical  dealgn  features  In  prep- 
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aratlon  fOr  subsequent  prototype  construc- 
tion; 

(h)  the  term  "prototype"  meana  a  fuU- 
aize,  first-of-a-klnd  production  plant  used 
for  the  development,  study,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  full -sized  technology,  plant  opera- 
tion, and  prooees  economics. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  during  fiscal  year  1973.  the  sum  of 
•a7,02S.OOO,  to  rHnatn  available  untU  ex- 
pended, aa  follows: 

(1)  Research  expense,  not  more  than 
•6,476.000; 

(2)  Development  expense,  not  more  than 
910,200.000: 

(3)  Dealgn.  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test 
faclUtles,  not  more  than  97,385,000; 

(4)  Design,  construction,  acquisition, 
modification,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
saline  water  conversion  modules,  not  more 
than  91,425,000:  and 

(5)  Administration  and  coordination,  not 
more  than  92,540.000. 

Elxpendltures  and  obUgatlons  under  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  increased  by  not  more  than 
10  per  oentum.  and  expenditures  and 
obligations  under  paragraph  (5)  may  be  In- 
creased by  not  more  than  2  per  centiim,  if 
any  such  Increase  under  any  paragraph  Is 
aooompanled  by  an  equal  decrease  In  ex- 
penditures and  obligations  under  one  or 
more  of  the  other  paragraphs. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, as  may  be  specified  In  annual  ap- 
propriation authorization  Acts  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal 
years  1973  to  1977,  inclusive,  and  to  finance, 
for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the 
end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  contracts, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  studies  as  may 
theretofore  have  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  thla  Act  and  such  activities  as  are  required 
to  oorrelate,  coordinate,  and  round  out  the 
results  of  studies  and  research  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Not  more  than  2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  In  any  fiscal  year 
for  research  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  be  expended,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assiire  that  such 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States,  in 
cooperation  with  public  or  private  agencies  In 
foreign  countries  for  research  useful  to  the 
program  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  The  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stet. 
328) .  as  amended,  is  repealed. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An 
act  to  expand  and  extend  the  desalting 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  redirect 
and  extend  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  desalting  tech- 
nology. The  biU  passed  the  Senate  with 
amendments  on  June  28.  The  House  fur- 
ther amended  the  bill  by  substituting 
the  text  of  H.R.  9093.  a  similar  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  8,  1971. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  different  in 
format  and  in  the  wording  of  some  pro- 
visions, the  House  version  is  not  differ- 
ent in  substance  from  the  Senate  bill. 
There  are,  however,  two  areas  which  re- 
quire further  amendments.  The  Hrst  In- 
volves three  technical  amendments  to 
section  8  of  the  House  bill  which  are 
necessary  to  retain  the  original  intent 
of  references  to  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
The  second  involves  two  amendments  to 
provisions  concent  .ng  the  relationship  of 


the  saline  water  conversion  program  to 
the  advanced  waste  treatment  program 
of  the  EbvlnHimental  Protection  Agency. 
These  amendments  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  substance  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Public  Worics  Ckimmlttee  which  was  dis- 
cussed prior  to  Senate  passage  of  the  bill 
on  June  28. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
vrtth  amendments,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  stated  and 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

1.  On  page  9.  line  2,  delete  the  phrase 
"section  2"  and  insert  instead  "section  3". 

2.  On  page  9,  line  5,  delete  the  phrase  "sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section"  and  insert  in- 
stead "subsection  10(b)  of  this  Act." 

3.  On  page  9,  line  7.  delete  the  phrase  "sub- 
section 2(e)  and  section  3"  and  Insert  Instead 

'subsection  3(e)   and  section  4". 

4.  On  page  7,  amend  subsection  6(b)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(b)  the  Secretary  wlU  coop- 
erate with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  Insiire  that  re- 
search and  development  work  performed  un- 
der this  Act  makes  the  fullest  possible  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  processes 
and  techniques  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contemlnated  waters 
and  to  avoid  the  duplication  of  the  experi- 
ence, expertise,  and  data  regarding  desalting 
technologies  which  have  been  acquired  In 
the  performance  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act." 

5.  On  page  9.  amend  subsection  9(c)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(c)  the  term  'other  chem- 
ically contaminated  water,  refers  to  waters 
which  contain'  chemicals  susceptible  to  re- 
moval by  desalting  processes; " 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  executive  calendar,  under 
new  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  Stockwell  Bodman,  of 
California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  support  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard S.  Bodman's  nomination  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Budget  and  Management. 

Mr.  Bodman  is  a  young  man  for  such  a 
position  of  high  responsibility,  but  his 
experience  in  accounting,  management, 
and  management  consulting  will  permit 


him  to  bring  to  this  pooitioD  the  vigor 
and  innovativenees  of  youth,  tempered  by 
experioice.  Secretary  Morton  beeves  he 
win  and  has  already  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and.  provided  Mr.  Bodman  main- 
tains a  balanced  ^)proach  and  acquires 
an  imderstandlng  and  eo^ueclAtion  for 
the  achievement  of  the  missions  CtHigress 
has  assigned  to  the  Department,  It  would 
appear  that  he  has  the  background,  abil- 
ity, and  Intelligence  to  assist  materially 
in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
missions  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
that  Mr.  Bodman's  biography  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  jMlnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BlOCRAPHT    or    RlCHAKO    S.    BODMAN 

Richard  S.  Bodnkan,  33,  of  San  Ftanclsco 
was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration by  Intertor  Secretary  Rogen 
C.  B.  Morton,  with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. April  1.  1971.  Mr.  Bodman  has  been 
nominated  by  the  President  for  the  poettlon 
of  an  Asslstent  Secretary  of  the  Intwlor 
whose  duties  will  include,  among  others, 
those  of  the  p>reeent  Aseistamt  Secretary  for 
Administration. 

A  certified  public  accountant,  he  was 
formerly  a  partner  in  Touche  Ross  and 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  International 
accounting  and  consulting  firms.  He  has 
been  directing  the  firm's  consulting  practice 
In  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii  for  the  past  six 
years.  Additionally,  he  served  as  Chairman 
of  the  firm's  Conumttee  for  all  Services  to 
Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Management  Serv- 
ices Long  Range  Planning  Committee,  and 
was  a  momber  of  the  Manag^nent  Services 
Executive  Committee  governing  the  firm's 
nationwide  management  services  practices. 
A  native  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  but  a  resi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  Tot  the  last  ten  years. 
Mr.  Bodman  Is  past  Chairman  of  the  San 
Prandsoo  Chi^yter  of  the  Management  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  California  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Aocountents;  past  President 
of  the  Planning  Executives  iMtltute's  San 
Francisco  Chapter;  and  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Arbitrators,  American 
Arbitration  Association,  wis  background  in- 
cludes managing  a  wide  variety  of  business 
and  government  administration  projects, 
especially  with  large  financial  institutions. 
He  holds  a  BS  degree  In  engineering  from 
Princeton  University  and  an  MS  degree  in 
Industrial  management  from  M.I.T. 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Helene  Dunn 
and  they  have  two  sons.  Taylor,  9,  and 
James,  8. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
prepared  statement  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  Mr.  Bodman  proposed 
three  objectives  for  himself.  I  believe 
these  objectives  would  be  of  interest  to 
Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  excerpt  of  his  statement  con- 
taining these  objectives  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  objec- 
tives were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as   follows: 

I  would  initiate  a  program  to  further  long- 
term  excellence  in  managen^nt  of  the  De- 
partment's affairs  by  placing  highly  quali- 
fied and  motivated  people  Into  responsible 
positions,  in  this  regard  I  would  etrive  to 
develop  Improved  methods  for  Identifying 
talented  people  early  In  their  careers  and 
developing  their  management  expertise. 

Secondly.  I  would  institute  improved 
budgetary  policies  and  reporting  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  Secretary  has  direct  Im- 
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pact  on  tike  prlortty  of  ezpendlftun*  and  tbait 
be  la  iMll  Informed  oonoemlac  performmnce 
■Cmlnet  b\Mtfet  and  plane  In  tite  iKO^rtia 


Thirdly.  I  would  eUmderdlze  and  make 
more  effective  our  actlvlitles  In  data  proceae- 
In^.  management  reeeozch,  auditing,  and 
procurement. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
worthy  objectives,  and  so  long  as  they 
are  not  viewed  as  ends  but  are  viewed 
as  means  to  achieve  the  missions  of  the 
Department,  their  implementation  can 
Improve  the  efficiency  and  the  respon- 
siveness of  the  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
confirm  Mr.  Bodman  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Budget  and 
Mamaganent. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  n<»nlnatioci 
Is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Vtx.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


THE  HEROIN  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  P06t  contains  an 
article  entitled  "Pacts  Surface  on  the 
Heroin  War,"  written  by  MIsb  Flora 
Lewis.  We  all  know  and  applaud  what 
our  Government  has  done  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  decrease  in  the  production 
of  opium  In  Turkey;  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  nine-tenths  of  opium 
production  in  the  world  comes  from  the 
so-called  Golden  Corridor  in  Iaos,  Thai- 
land, and  Burma. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  the 
casualties  of  our  men — and  they  are  huge. 
We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  the 
costs  of  the  war — and  they  are  great.  But 
only  recently  have  we  been  discussing  the 
question  of  drugs  as  they  affect  American 
personnel  in  Indochina  and.  incidentally. 
Involve  local  dignitaries  in  many  of  the 
coim tries  concerned. 

If  I  may  take  an  excerpt  on  two  from 
the  article  written  by  Miss  Levirls— which 
I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
read  as  well  as  the  administration  down- 
town— she  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
CIA  has  provided  Congress  with  a  report 
naming  the  sites  of  the  heroin  refineries 
in  Burma.  Thailand,  and  Laos.  There  Is 
more  to  it.  It  will  go  in  with  the  full  story. 

I  read  as  follows: 

The  report  alao  oonflrma  for  the  flrst 
time  on  the  record  that  Laotian  air  force 
planes  and  Laotian  and  South  Vietnamese 
commercial  planes  take  the  drugs  on  to  mar- 
kets, both  the  OI  market  In  South  Vietnam 
and  International  centers  which  ship  to 
Burope  and  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
mention  Air  America,  the  CIA-operated  air- 


line in  Laos  az¥l  Vietnam.  But  there  have 
long  been  numerous  reports  that  Air  Amer- 
ica's secret  flghts  supporting  the  Ijaotlan 
war  also  often  transport  opium. 

Further  on, 

Vloe  Adm.  wmiam  C.  Mack,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
has  testified  that  the  only  thing  that  "will 
save  our  men"  from  the  tremendous  drug 
proUem  In  Vietnam  is  troop  withdrawal. 
But  the  8\ipply  routes  are  organised  now. 
The  high-ranking  offlclaU,  and  by  no  means 
all  the  highest  have  as  yet  been  named,  still 
have  U.S.  support  and  every  prospect  that 
support  will  continue  after  most  troops  have 
gone.  So  the  heroin  can  be  expected  to  fol- 
low the  OIs  home,  a  oontlnxilng  souvenir  of 
the  war. 

Two  developments  have  begun  to  bring 
into  the  open  the  relation  of  heroin  and 
the  war.  One  la  the  huge  increase  In  OI  use 
in  the  past  two  yean,  while  the  military 
were  assiduously  fighting  marijuana  and  vir- 
tually Ignoring  the  oplum-heroln  trade.  The 
other  Is  counting  public  revulsion  as  each 
piece  of  news  appears  here. 

And.  further  on. 

It  Is  time,  late  but  not  too  late,  for  Amer- 
ican Intelligence  which  does  know  quite  a  lot 
about  the  drug  traffic  to  m(U:e  It  their  con- 
cern. It  is  time  to  stop  defoliating  Vietnam- 
ese fields  and  start  defoliating  poppy  fields. 
It  Is  time  to  atop  subsidizing  high  Asian  offi- 
cials who  uae  American  support  to  deal  in 
drugs  with  impunity. 

John  IngersoU,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  has  written  Congress  that  "It  Is 
probable  that  opium  production  In  South- 
east Asia  wUl  be  brought  under  effective 
control  only  with  further  political  develop- 
ment In  these  countries." 

U  that  means  that  the  United  States  can't 
successfully  fight  heroin  and  Vietnamese 
Communists  at  the  same  time  because  too 
many  allies  are  on  the  aide  of  heroin.  It 
shouldn't  be  hard  to  choose  the  worst  enemy. 
There  can  be  no  national  defense  even  on 
this  continent  if  the  invasion  of  drugs  Is 
not  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  very  worthy  article 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Facts  SuarACi  on  the  Uesoin  Wak 
(By  Flora  Lewis) 

At  last  the  facts  of  the  heroin  war  in 
Indochina  are  trickling  out.  Many  officials, 
and  others,  have  been  aware  of  them  for  a 
long  time.  But  the  officials  weren't  very  in- 
terested, and  secrecy  about  the  war  In  Laos 
and  American  clandestine  operations  made 
It  extra  hard  for  others'  to  pinpoint  the 
route  of  heroin  from  the  mountalntop  poppy 
fields  of  Southeast  Asia  to  American  blood- 
streams. 

The  CIA,  which  has  prime  responsibility 
for  the  Laotian  watr,  long  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  drug  traffic.  Now  it  has  provided 
Congress,  through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
with  a  report  nammg  the  sites  of  heroin  re- 
fineries In  Burma,  Thailand  and  Laos.  Fur- 
ther, the  public  report  says  that  "a  senior 
LaoOan  officer  may  hold  an  ownership  In- 
terest in  some  of  these  facilities."  The  offi- 
cer, named  elsewhere,  is  Oen.  Ouane  Rathl- 
kone,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Laotian  army, 
which  exists  entirely  on  U.S.  subsidy.  Army 
imlts  provide  a  "military  defense  perimeter" 
to  guard  the  refineries. 

The  report  also  confirms  for  the  first  tlnte 
on  the  record  that  Laotian  air  force  planes 
and  Laotian  and  South  Vietnamese  commer- 
cial planes  take  the  drugs  on  to  markets, 
both  the  GI  market  in  South  Vietnam  and 
IntemAtlonal  centers  which  ship  to  Burc^>e 


and  the  United  Stwtea.  It  does  not  mention 
Air  America,  the  CIA-operated  airline  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam.  But  there  have  long  been 
numerous  reports  that  Air  America's  secrvt 
flights  supporting  the  Laotian  war  also 
often  transport  opium. 

Rep.  Robert  Steele  of  Connecticut,  an  ex- 
CIA  man  himself,  has  named  MaJ.  Oen.  Ngo 
Dku  who  commands  South  Vietnam's  Sec- 
ond Military  region  as  one  large-scale  or- 
ganiser of  the  traffic. 

The  opium,  from  which  heroin  is  refined , 
is  grown  chiefly  by  Meo  trlbeamen  who  live 
In  what  is  called  the  "golden  triangle"  arsa 
of  western  Burma,  northern  "niailand  and 
Laos.  The  CIA  organized  the  Meo  of  Laos 
Into  the  Armee  Oandestlne  and  has  cuxsepited 
responsiblUty  for  large  numbers  of  them. 

Although  It  normally  denied  having  any 
awareneos  or  tntereal  in  the  drug  trade, 
from  time  to  time  the  CIA  claimed  progress 
in  persuading  the  Meo  under  its  influence 
to  switch  to  food  crops.  Its  own  report  now 
aays  that  "In  areas  (In  Laos)  where  the 
trtbesmen  tiave  been  enoouraged  to  grow 
com,  the  popples  are  planted  among  the 
com.  When  the  com  Is  cut  the  popples  con- 
tinue to  grow  until  they  too  can  be  har- 
vested." 

Vice  Adm.  William  C.  Mack.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
has  testified  tlMtt  the  only  thing  that  "will 
save  our  men"  from  the  tremendous  drug 
problem  In  Vlertnam  is  troop  withdrawal. 
But  the  supply  routes  are  organized  now. 
The  high-ranking  ofllctals,  and  by  no  means 
all  the  highest  tiave  as  yet  been  named,  still 
have  U.S.  support  and  every  prospect  that 
support  wUl  continue  after  most  troops  have 
gone.  So  the  heroin  oan  be  exi>eoted  to  follow 
the  OIs  home,  a  continuing  souvenir  of  the 
war. 

Two  developments  have  begun  to  bring 
Into  the  open  the  relation  of  heroin  and  the 
war.  One  Is  the  huge  increaee  In  OI  use 
in  the  past  two  years,  whUe  the  military 
were  assiduously  fighting  marijuana  and  vir- 
tually Ignoring  the  oplum-heroln  tmde.  The 
other  Is  mounting  pubUc  revulsion  as  each 
piece  oif  newB  appears  here. 

But  the  situation  isn't  very  new.  Oapt. 
Robert  Maraeoo.  the  former  Oreen  Beret 
who  was  accused  of  kilUng  a  double  agent, 
tells  of  camping  on  the  Cambodian  border 
In  the  PBTTOt's  Beak  sector  in  1969.  '"Riere 
was  a  big  market  field  there;  people  went 
back  and  forth  as  though  there  were  no  bor- 
der. The  price  of  heroin  was  astonishing;  for 
S35  you  could  get  what  aeUs  for  •600,000  In 
the  United  States,"  he  told  me.  "It  was  being 
bought  by  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  ob- 
viously fiunkies  for  the  higher-ups." 

On  another  occasion,  he  trailed  30  pounds 
of  pure  opium  brought  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  by  Pathet  Lao  Communlats  alozxg 
with  medical  supplies  and  found  they  were 
sold  to  South  Vietnamese  military  and  sent 
on  to  Saigon.  "I  dldnt  pay  much  attention." 
Marasco  says  "that  wasnt  our  concern." 

It  Is  time,  late  but  not  too  late,  for  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  which  does  know  quite  a  lot 
about  the  drug  traffic  to  make  it  their  con- 
cern. It  is  time  to  stop  defoliating  Vietnam- 
ese fields  and  start  defoliating  p<^py  fields. 
It  Is  time  to  stop  subsidizing  high  Asian  offi- 
cials who  use  American  support  to  deal  in 
drugs  with  impunity. 

John  IngersoU,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  has  written  Congress  that  "It  is 
probable  that  opium  production  in  South 
east  Asia  will  be  brought  under  effective 
control  only  with  further  political  develop- 
ment in  these  oo\m tries." 

If  the  means  that  the  UtUted  State  cant 
successfully  fight  heroin  and  Vietnamese 
Conununlsts  at  the  same  time  because  too 
many  allies  are  on  the  side  of  heroin,  it 
shouldn't  be  b«rd  to  choose  the  worst  enemy. 
There  can  be  no  national  defense  even  on 
this  continent  If  the  Invasion  of  drugs  Is  not 
stopped. 
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ALL  VETERANS  DO  NOT  CARRY 
LABESLS 

Mr.  SOOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  July  13  Included 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Dom  Domingos,  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  on  the  NBC-TV  pro- 
gram "Comment." 

While  Mr.  Domlngoe'  words  speak 
eloquently  for  themsdves,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  following  point. 

In  our  effort  to  rectify  and  halt  re- 
ported abuses  and  atrocities  committed 
by  a  few  of  our  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
or,  indeed,  in  our  desire  to  aid  those  who 
have  fallen  victim  to  harmful  drugs,  let 
us  not  summarily  characterize  all  Viet- 
nam veterans.  I  hope  that  we  sdl,  what- 
ever our  views  on  this  war,  will  make  a 
conscious  effort  not  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  makes  it  impossible  for  our 
Vietnam  veterans  to  return  to  a  normal 
life  in  the  United  States.  We  should 
always  bear  foremost  in  our  minds  that 
our  Vietnam  veterans,  whatever  their 
views  on  the  war,  have  all  made  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice  on  their 
Nation's  mission, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Domingos'  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Srr  THx  Rxcou)  Stxaigkt:  Aix  VmeaANs  Do 
Not  Cakbt  Labels 

(By  Dom  Domingos) 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mr. 
Domi7\ifot,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  on  the  NBC- 
TV  Proffram,  "Comment"  recently: 

As  a  disabled  veteran  I  find  it  very  dis- 
turbing that  there  are  those  in  America  who 
would  seek  to  'Ixmip  together,"  polarize,  pre- 
judge and  automatically  slot  us  Vietnam 
veterans  as  being  either  for  or  against  the 
war:  as  being  pot-heads  or  racists;  as  being 
fiag-wavers  or  super-patriots;  or  as  beli^ 
trained  MSBHwlns  unable  to  adjust  to  civil- 
ian life. 

These  attempts  have  become  evident  to  me 
Just  by  reading  the  newspaper,  observing 
mass  media  coverage,  or  watching  the  so- 
called  "talk  shows"  displaying  the  "typical 
Vietnam  veteran." 

I  am  a  veteran  of  a  war  which  I  feel  at  the 
present  time  no  man  can  accurately  predict 
as  to  what  the  last  deadly  entry  in  the  log 
will  be.  A  war  which  by  its  very  nature  con- 
fronts our  fighting  servicemen  with  com- 
plexities and  pressures  never  before  faced.  A 
war  which  by  its  very  nature  sets  Us  vet- 
erans apart  and  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
camaraderie  and  esprit  of  any  previous  war. 

Lest  anyone  forget,  we  served  our  time  in 
hell — and  some  of  ua  will  carry  proof  of  that 
service  with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I^t's  set  the  record  straight,  however.  In 
ten  months  of  Vietnam  duty  as  an  adviser 
to  South  Vietnamese  units  I  did  not  and 
do  not  now  use  diup;  I  found  the  majority 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  friendly  and 
appreciative  of  my  presence:  I  committed  no 
war  crimes;  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  the 
war  in  Its  entirety. 

I  feel  that  I  served  with  dignity  and  honor, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  a  breath  left  in  me, 
I  wui  defend  my  right  and  the  right  of  Vi- 
etnam veterans  to  be  human  beings  with 
that  same  dignity  and  honor. 

John  Kerry,  Jerry  Mueller,  John  ONelJl, 
Mr.  News  Commentator  and  others,  I  re- 
sent your  attempting  to  speak  for  me  and 
the  image  you  are  portrajring  of  me.  I  re- 
sent being  used  as  a  pawn  m  your  political 
arena— or  anybody  else'*.  I  End  demomtn- 
tlons  in  vlqlauon  of  the  iaw  offensive. 


I  find  your  actions  and  rhetoric  divisive 
and  conducive  to  polarization  and  prejudg- 
ing of  Vietnam  veterans — this  trend,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  I  consider  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Vietnam  veteran  now  and 
over  the  long  haul.  I  firmly  contend  that 
each  man  must  stand  for  what  he  believes — 
and  I  defend  that  right — ^but  to  coin  a 
phrase;  "Speak  for  thyself.  John."  Stop 
speaking  for  me. 

I  have  been  medically  retired  from  the 
service  since  July  1968.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  been  in  industry  doing  personnel  work. 
Before  I  left  the  Army,  I  served  as  assistant 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
Physical  DlsabiUty  Agency,  traveling  to  all 
major  Army  Hospitals  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  talking  to  the  men  on  the 
wartla. 

I  have  been  close  to  the  subject  for  five 
years  now,  and  have  watclied  the  Image 
change — I  have  seen  hope  turn  to  despair, 
pride  turn  to  confusion  and  despair  and 
confusion  turn  to  utter  helplessness. 

I  have  been  asked.  "How  does  It  feel  to 
be  a  murderer"  and  have  heard  the  com- 
ment, "Check  him  for  drugs — he's  a  Vietnam 
vet." 

I  ask  you.  Is  It  necessary  that  I  agree 
with  your  viewpoint  to  t)e  accepted  as  a 
veteran  of  this  nation;  must  the  words  Viet- 
nam veteran  paint  a  picture  in  the  minds  of 
some  people — not  aU — of  what  I  am,  what 
I  feel.  I  think  not!  Just  as  there  are  com- 
plexities amongst  the  veterans  of  that  war. 

So  I  say  to  all  Americans — do  not  group, 
polarize  or  prejudge  us.  Each  of  us  has  our 
own  thoughts,  views,  and  experiences  and 
If  given  the  opportunity  will  relate  them — 
but  give  us  that  right  and  above  all  let  us 
maintain  our  dignity.  Let  us  prove 
ourselves  to  you  as  men,  as  human  beings 
as  individuals. 


THE  NESON  PROGRAM  FOR 
HOUSING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  from  the  July  issue  of  Mortgage 
Banker  by  Mr.  Exigene  S.  Cowen.  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President.  As  Mr.  Cowen 
points  out  in  hfe  article : 

The  Nixon  Admlnlstrat^lon  has  consistently 
viewed  low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
as  a  top  priority  budgetary  Item  and  has 
striven  to  translate  Into  bricks  and  mortar 
the  promises  contained  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "The 
Nixon  Program  for  Housing"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Nixok  PmooAM  fo«  Honsufo 
(By  Eugene  S.  Cowen) 

Shortly  after  Richard  Nixon  was  sworn 
In  as  President,  he  was  flying  over  Wash- 
ington in  a  helicopter.  As  the  chopper  passed 
over  the  Mall,  tlie  grassy  expanse  between 
the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  he  spotted  &  long  row  ot  cHd 
temporary  structures,  the  Navy  and  Muni- 
tions Buiidii^s. 

They  were  built  during  World  War  I  and 
have  stood  molderlng  in  full  view  of  a  haU 
century  of  tourists  wlu>  have  vlalted  the 
nation's  capital.  The  Prealdent  knew  the 
buildings  well  because  he  was  stationed 
there  briefly  when  he  was  a  lieutenant,  Ju- 
nior grade,  after  World  War  n,  and  he  didn't 
think  much  of  them  then. 

So  be  directed  that  the  "tempas"  be  taken 
down  as  aoon  as  possible.  A  White  Houae  ■ 
meaoorandum  want  out  to  the  friendly  pro- 
prietors of  the  Navy  and  Munitions  Build- 


ings, advising  them  that  the  Ooaamandar-ln- 
Cbief  would  like  them,  pleaae.  to  g«t  tiielr 
structures  off  the  public's  grass. 

That  set  off  a  heated  debate  wlttaln  the 
federal  establishment,  the  military  arguing 
protempo  and  the  dviii&ns  answering  anti- 
tempo.  It  reached  its  height  when  the  Navy 
cleverly  invited  a  presidential  Malstant  to 
the  Army- Navy  game  and  asalgned  an  Ad- 
miral to  lobby  lilm  aU  the  way  from  Washing- 
ton to  Phlladel{dila. 

But  the  White  House  persisted  and  the 
buUdings  were  removed — a  year  after  the 
President  asked  them  to  oome  down. 

Now.  if  It  takes  that  long  to  tear  scwnethbig 
down,  isn't  it  harder  yet  to  build  sometiUng 
up?  Yes.  But  we  peralat.  Persistence  has 
paid  off  with  our  bousing  programs. 

During  the  past  two  aiul  a  half  years,  the 
Nixon  Administration  b*a  taken  vigorous 
steps  to  stimulate  housing  production  *n<^ 
has  achieved  record  levels  of  output  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  famUies. 

Housing  requires  fl  nan  ring.  As  you  are 
aware,  housing  production  is  highly  sensitive 
to  changing  monetary  conditions.  The  cor- 
porate borrower  is  first  in  line  at  tlie  credit 
window,  while  the  home  ptirohaser  is  \MuaUy 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  During  tight  money 
periods,  housing  starts  usually  drop  very 
sharply.  During  the  money  crunch  of  1966. 
private  housing  starts  declined  to  about  900,- 
000  units  In  the  last  quarter  of  that  year. 
During  the  moat  reowit  Ught  money  period, 
however,  housing  production  was  better 
maintained  despite  very  high  tnterest  rates. 

In  no  quarter  of  1969-70  did  private  hous- 
ing starts  average  leas  than  l  .25  million  uniU. 
The  annual  rate  of  housing  starts  was  1.4 
million  unita  In  1970,  compared  to  1.2  mil- 
lion In  1966.  Housing  starts  have  recovered 
sharply,  and  the  1971  total  wiU  probably  be 
about  1.9  million  units. 

Ilie  dramatic  turnaround  Is  a  response  to 
a  variety  of  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUcn  polidee. 
One  is  the  overall  economic  push  that  Is  re- 
flected in  lower  interest  rates.  The  other  U 
the  massive  federal  effort  to  maintain  the 
flow  of  credit  Into  housing.  And  the  tt^rd 
is  the  shift  that  put  a  larger  proportion  at 
housing  resources  into  help  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

StTBSmiZXD    HOtTBIKC 

During  1970,  433,000  housing  starts  w«re 
subsidized  by  the  Department  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Farmer's  Home 
Administration.  This  represented  almcst  80 
percent  of  total  housing  starts.  As  recently 
as  1968.  assisted  bousing  units  amounted  to 
scarcely  more  than  10  percent  erf  total  hous- 
ing starts. 

Much  of  the  increase  In  housing  imtts  tias 
occurred  in  SecUon  236  and  SecUon  236  pro- 
grams.  Through  deep  subsidization  of  mort- 
gage Interest  costs,  these  programs  reduce 
monthly  payment*  to  a  level  within  reach 
of  moderate-income  families.  Under  the  Sec- 
tion 23£  program  alone,  about  116,000  units 
were  started  in  1970  and  almost  200.000 
units  are  likely  to  be  started  in  U)71.  For 
lower-Income  families,  public  bousing  and 
the  rent  supplement  program  continue  to 
play  a  major  role. 

Who  Is  helped  by  these  programs?  Under 
Section  335,  the  typical  purchaser  of  a  new 
house  Is  a  family  of  five  usuaUy  beaded  by 
both  a  husband  and  wife.  Almost  all  of  their 
Income  is  Xrom  wages  and  salaries,  and  very 
little  from  welfare  assistance.  The  head  of 
this  family  is  usually  about  30  years  old. 

Under  this  program,  the  purchaser  pays, 
on  the  average,  under  1 18.000  for  his  own 
house.  The  annual  famUy  income  i*  M.IOS. 
That  strikes  a  point  below  the  income  needed 
to  live  reasonably  well  in  a  city,  but  abo9e 
the  inoome  levels  of  the  typical  family  In 
public  housing. 

The  housing  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
inoame  older  people  are  met  through  two 
programs:    Section    236   rental'  and   puMle 
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bouslnf .  Ooastructlon  wm  atarted  on  about 
60.000  u&lt«  ■paemoOly  <>Mi(ned  for  aealor 
clUzena  under  thMe  two  procnuns  In  1970. 
Ttirtbcr  lmproT«ni*nta  In  our  fwlezmUy- 
alfd  prasMinaara  poMUde.  NoCar  bow  faat 
and  eff«etlTtf7  HUD  Secrataiy  Ocorg*  Rom- 
007  aetad  to  oorract  seTaml  dafldandea  un- 
coTarad  In  tbe  Section  23A  program.  HowaTar. 
wa  praaantlx  hare  a  mix  of  programa  that 
la  mafctng  a  oubatantui  contribution  to  tba 
housing  neads  of  the  full  ranga  of  low-  and 
modarata-tnoome  houaaholda.  and  racial 
compoaltlon.  The  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon  haa 
conaUtenUy  Tlawad  low-  and  modarate-ln- 
conM  houaiog  aa  a  top  priority  budgetary 
item  and  baa  strtvan  to  tranalata  into  brtcka 
and  mortar  the  promlaaa  oontatned  In  tba 
Bousing  and  Urban  Davalopmant  Act  of 
IVflS. 

MVIfAWAr  co&t* 

But  what  good  are  these  programs  If  run- 
away costs  price  the  aTarage  American  out 
of  the  new  housing  market?  Fedarally- 
aaalatad  programs  are  not  blank  checks  to 
underwTlta  such  rising  ootMAnictlon  costs. 
Uoreovar.  advancing  coata  would  erentuaUy 
defeat  our  tforts  to  Increase  housing 
production. 

The  Admloistratloc  has  approached  this 
problem  from  seyeral  directions  at  once.  We 
have  put  great  emphasis  on  new  housing 
technology  under  Opantlon  BPeakthrough  in 
order  to  lower  costs  and  develop  mass  pro- 
duction approaches  to  houatng.  We  have  en- 
couraged mobile  homes,  where  suitable,  and 
now  eligible  for  flnanring  under  FHA  and 
VA  programs.  Uora  recently,  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  program  to  curb  rtelng  construction 
coats.  Construction  unions  and  Industrial 
contractors  have  agreed  to  a  reform  of  work 
rules  aimed  at  eliminating  excessive  overtime 
pay.  festherbeddlng.  and  permitting  the  un- 
restricted use  of  all  trade  tools  and  equip- 
ment. We  hope  that  these  reforms  will  be 
Implemented  at  the  local  level. 

President  ITlxon  has  Instituted  a  coopera- 
tive system  of  wage-price  "ocxistralnte"  in 
the  oonstnictlon  industry,  designed  to  main- 
tain nagotlatad  ajuiusl  wage  increases. 
Labor-management  boards  will  review  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  in  each  of  the 
construction  crafts.  A  government  commit- 
tee wUl  also  establish  criteria  for  price  In- 
oraaaas  and  management  corapefisatlon  .  .  . 
If  peralManoa  pays  off  in  g«ttlr>g  "tempos" 
off  the  graaa  and  encouraging  housing  con- 
struction. It  Is  also  tbe  driving  force  behind 
this  Admlnistnatlon'a  dsterminatloD  to 
streamline  the  federal  government,  turning 
some  of  tba  control  back  to  statee  and  local 
communities. 

Revenue  sharing,  gSBsral  and  special,  is  the 
name  President  Nixon  has  given  to  his  plan 
to  turn  some  tlO  bUUoo  over  to  the  statee 
and  local  communities.  It  Is  baaed  on  the 
philosophy  that  It  Is  the  people't  tax  money 
to  begin  with,  and  the  more  direct  control 
tbe  people  have  in  ita  dlabumameat  tbe  bet- 
ter it  win  be  spent. 

Wa  believe  tbKt  ttie  federal  government 
should  do  what  It  can  do  beet,  and  that 
stats  aad  local  govanunents  ahould  be 
strengttaanad  by  providing  them  with  tbe 
monay  to  run  tbslr  programs  in  a  way  to 
best  meet  tbalr  varying  aaads.  Tour  reason 
t<x  sotaacrlblag  to  thU  phUosopby  should 
be  guided  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  last  time 
tba  Mate  legialaiturea  mat,  more  than  four- 
flftha  at  them  wars  askad  by  their  governors 
for  more  tana. 

Ravsnua  faring,  howevsr,  baa  a  special 
signlflcancs  to  ttiass  who  build  or  finance 
houalng  bacauss  it  takaa  mors  than  a  group 
of  houaae  to  maks  a  eonununtty.  It  taksa 
water  aad  aswv  Unas,  scbools.  Ubrartas,  and 
a  wbols  boat  of  oCtaar  aarvtoaa  which  are 
provided  moaUy  toy  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Bevaaua  aharlng  wtu  give  you  a 
**•*»••■  ■•y  In  bo<w  thaaa  sarvioea  can  be 
better  provided  lor   your  communltlM. 


Finally,  the  Prealdant  wants  to  reorganize 
the  government,  and  it  Is  not  aometbing 
that  originated  in  a  helicopter  flight. 

When  Richard  Nixon  was  a  lieutenant, 
junior  grade.  Washington  was  a  very  differ- 
ent Capital.  The  President  then  bad  nine 
cabinet  depcu-tments.  He  now  has  13.  The 
then  37  Independent  federal  ageaicles  are 
now  41.  A  943  billion  federal  budget  has  now 
grown  to  9330  blUlon.  Then  there  were 
140  domestic  programs,  now  1,400.  And  add 
some    600,000   federal    employees. 

So  this  Preatdent  wants  to  streamline  the 
government,  cut  down  the  number  of  fed- 
eral departments,  and  reduce  the  nimiber 
of  federal  employees — so  that  it  and  they  do 
a  better  Job  for  yxxi.  No^,  this  Is  not  a  new 
Idea.  It  has — in  various  forms — been  rec- 
ommended by  Presidential  eoounissions 
throiughout  this  century. 

Nor  is  it  a  new  problem  facing  this  Pres- 
ident. When  Arthiir  Krock  of  the  New  York 
Times  Interviewed  President  Calvin  Cdolldge, 
be  asked,  "Mr.  President,  how  many  people 
work  for  you  In  the  White  House?"  Mr. 
Coolldge  replied:  "About  half  of  them."  The 
difference  Is,  we  persist. 


DON'T    TIE    THE    CHIEF"S    HANDS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  July  12 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star  carried 
an  excellent  column  by  David  Lawrence. 
It  is  entiUed,  'Tton't  Tie  the  Chief's 
Hands."  Mr.  President,  a  review  of  this 
column  leads  me  to  make  but  aae  com- 
ment; "These  are  words  to  the  wise."  I 
trust  we  are  wise  men.  I  ask  unanimous 
conoent  that  this  column  be  printed  in 
the  RicoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 
as  follows: 

Don't  Tn  thx  Chikt's  Hands 
(By  I}avld  Lawrence) 
A  President's  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Is 
under  greater  strain  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  Members  of  Congress  are  questioning 
the  right  of  an  administration  to  carry  on 
important  negotiations  without  publicising 
them. 

But  to  demand  that  Congress  be  kept  in- 
formed in  advance  or  that  even  congressional 
committees  be  advised  of  diplomatic  con- 
tacts which  are  within  executive  Jurisdic- 
tion could  mean  a  leakage  to  the  press  and 
an  Impairment  of  international  progress.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  some  of  tbe  confiden- 
tial material  filed  within  conunltteea  of  Con- 
greas  is  given  to  the  news  media  here.  It  Is 
then  exploited  by  the  press  abroad. 

The  government  knows  full  well,  for  In- 
stance, that  "foreign  aid"  is  a  vital  factor  in 
winning  the  alliance  of  the  smaller  nations 
which  may  hitherto  have  been  depending  on 
either  Red  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  for 
help.  If  a  law  Is  adopted  by  Congress  re- 
quiring a  President  to  pubUcizs  beforehand 
his  intention  to  give  assistance  to  certain 
countries,  would  thU  be  a  step  that  could 
help  or  hurt  the  chances  of  America  gaining 
allies? 

Present  statutes  permit  a  President  to 
make  flnarvclal  aid  oonunltments  to  a  for- 
eign country  without  revealing  it  to  the  Con- 
graaa  or  to  tbe  people  untu  SO  days  after  the 
acUon  has  been  taken.  It  now  la  being  pro- 
poead  that  a  Chief  ExecuUve  notify  Congreae 
30  days  before  be  shifts  foreign-aid  money 
from  one  country  to  aooiher. 

Many  of  tbeae  matters  are  subjects  of  se- 
cret diplomacy.  They  can  be  bandied  toast  by 
allowing  a  President  to  render  Wwm^^ti  tiA 
without  making  bis  plans  public  nntU  after 
tbe  project  U  waU  under  way.  There  are 
plenty  of  trouble  ^x>ts  in  the  world  cauaed 
by  eootiomlc  weakness.  Tbla  la  one  of  the 


reaaona  why  the  United  States  U  willing  to 
extend  financial  assistance  where  It  Is  needed. 
American  efforts  to  avoid  involvement  In 
military  operations  are  known  everywhere. 
Tba  help  we  have  provided  to  Mldaaet  coun- 
tries, for  example,  has  been  designed  to  re- 
move any  Idea  that  the  United  Statee  la  boe- 
tUe  to  the  nations  in  the  area. 

Tbe  Mideast  sltuaUon  U  one  of  tbe  biggest 
worries  at  the  moment  for  tbe  President  and 
bis  secretary  of  state.  Fortunately,  tbe  Egyp- 
tian government  appears  to  be  in  a  negotiat- 
ing mood.  Also,  the  Israelis  are  aware  of  tbe 
primary  objective  In  the  plans  being  pro- 
poaad  by  the  United  Statee  for  that  region— 
how  to  reopen  the  Sues  Canal  and  aaaure  the 
leaders  at  Tel  Aviv  that  a  cumpleta  or  par- 
tial withdrawal  from  territory  occupied  since 
1967  will  not  have  to  be  made  without  re- 
ciprocal beneflto. 

Meanwhile,  American  military  unlta  are 
needed  to  support  possible  action  under  tbe 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  a  siaable  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  maintained.  This 
neceesitates  some  bases  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  countries  on  tbe  Mediterranean 
and  those  bordering  on  South  Pacific  waters. 
One  has  to  study  tbe  potential  mUltary 
strategy  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  certain  countries 
are  on  the  list  of  financial  aid  from  America. 
It  would  cause  many  problems  If  Congieaa 
bad  to  grant  Ita  conaent  and  publicity  was 
given  to  the  intended  plan  before  the  State 
Department  could  provide  economic  aid  ur- 
gently required  by  a  country  which  would 
prefer  that  tbe  event  be  kept  secret  for 
awhile. 

What  is  at  stake  in  all  the  efforta  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  the  executive 
branch  In  ita  handling  of  foreign  affairs  is 
the  poaslbUtty  that  the  United  Statea  would 
be  unable  to  act  promptly  in  dealing  with 
govemmenta  in  different  parte  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  Communlata  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  handicap. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on  Ci^ritol 
Hill  about  attempte  to  block  tbe  making  of 
"commitments."  What  this  really  means  Is 
that  the  State  Department  would  not  be  able 
to  record  any  promises  in  Ite  negotiations 
with  other  nations  or  give  Indications  to  any 
country  of  the  advantages  which  might  fel- 
low support  for  the  American  position  In 
controversies  that  may  arise. 

A  commitment  of  unusual  expense  Is,  of 
course,  reported  to  Congress  when  tbe  money 
Is  sought  through  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees. But  the  scheme  to  make  the  execu- 
tive branch  disclose  all  its  financial-aid 
plans  before  such  arrangementa  are  made 
with  other  countries  would  deprive  the  State 
Department  of  one  of  Ite  most  Important 
powers  of  negotiation  in  the  handling  of 
foreign  policy. 


CLARENCE  MITCHELL.  JR.,  BLACK 
AMERICAS  LOBBYIST  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Clarence 
Mitchell,  Jr.,  has  developed  a  reputation 
for  being  a  man  who  treats  people  equally 
and  fairly — an  important  quality  in  a 
man  oonsldered  by  many  to  be  black 
America's  lobbyist  in  Washington.  As 
chief  legislative  spokesman  for  the 
NAACP,  Bfitchell  has  continually  ex- 
pressed his  strong  belief  in  the  rule  of 
law  affecting  all  people  equally.  He  says 
of  himself: 

I  am  a  man  who  seeks  Just  law.  I  am  a 
man  who  seeks  the  kind  of  order  tbat  makes 
freedom  grow  instead  of  stifling. 

These  facts  and  many  more  pointing 
out  the  courage  a&d  insight  of  Clarence 
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Mitchell.  Jr.,  are  highlighted  In  William 
J.  Eaton's  artlele  in  tbe  syndicated  Black 
magazine,  Tuesday,  carried  in  Sunday's 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Washington's 
Sunday  Star.  I  ask  unanlmoua  consent 
that  this  fine  story  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

CLAaxHCS    MrrcHSix,    Ja.,    Black    Amkbica's 

LOBBTXST  Of  WaSHIMOTON 

(By  WHUara  J.  Baton) 

Clarence  M.  Mitchell  Jr.  stands  nearly  6 
feet,  3  Inobee  tall  and  he  weighs  316  pounds. 
He^  a  bard  man  to  miss  aa  he  site  quietly  in 
the  gallery  of  tbe  Senate  or  tbe  U£.  House 
of  Repraeentatlvea.  llatenlng  to  tbe  law- 
makers below. 

Often,  It  Is  tbe  oongrassmen  who  do  the 
listening  as  Mltchdl  talks  in  their  offices 
or  the  bearing  rooms  on  Capitol  HUl.  For 
IfitcbeU  is  one  of  tbe  most  trusted  and 
respected  lotobytste  In  Waahington,  where  for 
31  years  be  baa  been  tbe  cfaief  legislative 
spokesman  of  tbe  National  AasoclaUon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

"A  man  who  embodies  all  that  Is  best 
In  lobbying."  said  Sen.  PhlUp  A.  Hart  (D- 
Mloh.) ,  apeaking  of  Mitchell.  "He  asks  not  for 
special  favors,  but  for  equal  treatment." 

Others,  both  Republicans  and  Detnocrate. 
have  attested  to  his  Influence  In  tbe  passage 
of  every  dvU  righta  blU  since  1867.  Mitchell 
was  credited  personally  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Jobnaoo  for  assuring  adoption  of  the 
fair  housing  law  in  1968.  Mitchell  helped  to 
defeat  the  Supreme  Court  nomlneee  O 
Harrold  Carawall  and  Clement  Hayns- 
worth.  and  took  the  lead  In  the  battle  for 
extension  of  the  1965  Voting  Righto  Act. 

"TTie  lOlst  U.S.  SenatcM-"  Is  the  deacripUon 
that  has  been  applied  to  him  more  than 
once. 

MitcheU  probably  enjoys  the  llmeUght  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  he  shuns  It,  partly  be- 
cause he  Is  so  busy  on  NAACP  affairs  during 
his  typical  lO-bour  day.  He  has  also  bad  bis 
share  of  critics.  Former  Rep.  Adam  Clayton 
PoweU  once  scorned  Mitohell's  appttjach  as 
that  of  an  Uncle  Tom.  Black  milltanto  and 
separatlste  have  launched  similar  attacks. 

When  he  received  the  Splngam  medal 
from  the  NAACP  In  1969,  Mitchell  addressed 
blmself  to  the  younger,  more  mUltant  Black 
people  In  the  convention  ball  at  Jackson 
Miss.,  saying: 

"We  ace  tbe  first  to  admit  «iat  we  have 
not  gotten  rid  of  sickness,  poverty,  inequality 
and  discrimination  in  our  country  and  the 
world.  But  we  have  made  a  good  start. 
We  are  asking  you  to  share  in  the  building 
of  a  democracy  that  Is  a  shield  for  the 
humble  and  the  weak  as  well  as  a  sword 
for  the  strong  and  tbe  Just." 

And  he  expressed  bU  strong  belief  in  the 
rule  of  law: 

"I,  too,  am  a  law  and  order  man.  But  I 
am  a  man  who  aeeks  Just  law.  I  am  a  man 
who  seeks  the  kind  of  order  that  makes  free- 
dom grow  instead  of  stifling  it. 

"We  must  be  on  guard  against  and  repudi- 
ate tboae  forces  that  would  destroy  us  and 
our  country  by  causing  us  to  lose  faith  in 
the  power  of  Just  law.  Whether  it  comes 
from  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  meeUng  in  a  cow  pas- 
ture or  a  street-comer  meeting  in  Harlem, 
the  voice  that  ridicules  our  Constitution! 
that  demeans  our  Supreme  Court  and  dis- 
counts our  dvU  rlghte  laws  is  the  sound  of 
man's  ancient  enemy — Ignorance." 

But  MitcheU  does  not  spend  much  of  his 
time  making  speeches.  His  specialty  is  Con- 
gress and  civil  rlghte  legislation,  and  in  these 
fields  he  Is  acknowledged  to  be  without  peer. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  put  It 
this  way  about  Black  America's  man  in 
Washington.  "His  Judgement  Is  superb  and 
his  wisdom  unsurpassed." 


Remarkably  enough,  Mitchell  does  not  live 
in  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  Capitol  dome  but 
nearly  40  miles  away  in  a  neighborhood  he 
describee  aa  a  alum  area  of  Baltimore.  He 
was  bom  in  that  city  60  yeara  ego  and  grew 
up  there  before  going  away  to  college  at 
Lincoln  University. 

Mltch^  received  a  law  degree  from  tbe 
Unlveralty  ol  Maryland  and  pursued  grad- 
uate studies  at  the  University  of  Mlnn^tnta 
and  Atlanta  University.  He  was  a  newspaper 
reporter  for  awhile  before  arriving  In  Wash- 
ington in  1941  to  work  for  tbe  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Bdansgement,  which  later  became  the 
War  I^oductloa  Board.  Mitcheli's  assign- 
ment Involved  the  handling  of  labor  prob- 
lems, especially  opening  up  defense  Jobs  to 
Blacks.  Later,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
wartime  Fair  Bmplojrment  Practices  Commis- 
sion set  up  by  executive  order  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Rooasvtit. 

After  the  war.  MitcheU  signed  on  with  tbe 
NAACP,  at  flXBt  assisting  the  late  Walter 
White  and.  later  becoming  labor  secretary  of 
tbe  organization.  He  was  named  director  of 
Ite  Washington  bureau  in  1960. 

In  one  of  bis  flrst  controversial  actions. 
MitcheU  testified  on  organized  labor's  side 
during  the  hotly  fought  battle  over  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  In  1947.  It  brought  him  sharp 
criticism  from  some  big  contributors  to  tbe 
NAACP  who.  aa  MitcheU  recalls,  were  "good 
on  clvU  righta  but  bad  on  labor."  The  NAACP 
board,  however,  supported  bis  position  tbat 
a  law  that  would  hamper  labor  unions  would 
be  harmful  to  Negro  workers,  too. 

That  1947  alliance  with  organised  labor 
has  continued  and  been  strengthened 
through  the  years,  with  a  close  personal 
relationship  developing  between  MMx^ell  and 
Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  chief  lobbyist  for  the 
AFL-CIO  and  Oeorge  Meany's  man  on  th^ 
hlU.  On  rare  occasions,  when  tbe  NAACP  la 
at  odds  with  the  labor  federation.  MItobeU 
tries  to  resolve  or  mute  the  differences  in  his 
talks  with  congressmen.  He  clearly  regards 
the  AFL-dO's  aid  on  clvU  righte  bUls  as 
more  Important  than  Ite  opposition  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  "Philadelphia  Plan"  for  en- 
larging the  number  cA  Blacks  in  buUding 
trades  unions  that  traditionally  excluded 
minorities. 

During  mu<di  of  the  19SOs,  when  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower  was  president,  civil  righte 
progress  was  slow,  but  Clarence  Mitchell  did 
not  loee  faith.  He  discovered  that  Ike  be- 
lieved that  the  federal  govemntent  had  the 
power  to  stop  racial  discrimination  wher- 
ever federal  funds  were  spent.  "I  don't  think 
he  realised  how  far  that  went,"  MitcheU  said. 
"We  were  able  to  make  a  succeaaful  attack 
on  acbool  deaegregatlon  on  military  poste 
and  areaa  adjacent  to  military  poate,  even 
before  the  1964  (Supreme  Court |  decision." 
Once  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled  in  the 
landmark  Brown  v.  Board  of  Sducation.  case, 
Mitchell  hit  bard  on  the  tribunal's  finding 
in  his  talks  with  lawmakers  "because  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  government  had 
officially  said  segregation  per  ae  was  un- 
constitutional." 

In  tbe  mld-60a.  MitcheU  became  the  go- 
between  on  dvU  righte  propoeala  for  tbe 
Elsenbow«r  Administration  and  liberal  foroaa 
In  Congreea.  He  arranged  a  set  of  proposals 
tbat  botb  Republicans  and  Democrate  could 
support  and  won  the  backing  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  then  majority  leader  in  the  SeiMte, 
and  Jc^nson's  OOP  counterpart,  William  F. 
Knowland  of  California.  The  Senate  balked  at 
bypassing  tbe  ooneervatlve  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, however,  and  the  clvU  righte  package 
was  dead  for  tbat  year. 

Sensing  victory  at  tbe  next  aaeslon,  Mltcb- 
eU  extracted  promises  from  Jobnson  and 
Knowland  to  bring  tbe  measure  up  for  a 
vote  esrly  in  1967.  "Hiey  did.  and  the  Senate 
outlasted  a  filibuster.  Thue  the  first  dvll 
righta  bill  in  a  centin7  became  law. 

■"njere  wasn't  anything  magic  about  It,"' 
recalls  Mitchell.  "It  was  Just  a  matter  of  go- 


ing to  all  possible  souross,  some  of  wttom  peo- 
ple ordinarily  would  ignore.  To  me,  tbe  im- 
portance of  gatttng  tbat  bUl  tbrougb  waa 
tbat  wa  could  break  tbe  spirit  of  defeat 
around  here  on  civil  rlgbto  lagtalatkm."  It 
was  mild  leglslatliMi.  providing  for  a  civil 
rights  oommiaston  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral  for  clvU  rlgbta  and  auttaorlilng  f edsral 
lawsuits  to  protect  tbe  right  to  vote. 

During  ttie  early  years  of  JtAin  F.  Kennedy's 
praatdency,  no  civil  rigjbto  legislation  was  pro- 
poeed.  Kennedy  and  bis  brotber,  Robert,  aald 
tbe  alim  Democratic  marglna  in  botb  fiarwitii 
and  Houae  made  paasage  of  further  laws  un- 
likely. Clarence  MitcheU  fUed  a  ilMnntinc 
opinion,  saying:  "What  they  didnX  reaUae 
was  tbat  although  Republicans  were  oonserv- 
aUve  on  eoonotnic  matters,  socnstlmes  you'U 
find  there  are  BepubUoaas  wbo  are  Ubsral  on 
ClvU  rlgbta." 

MitcheU  had  In  mind  Rep.  Clarence  Brown 
(R-Oblo),  the  ranking  OOP  metnber  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  who  eventually  pro- 
vided a  key  vote  In  moving  tbe  1964  dvll 
rlghte  bUl  toward  final  paaaage.  Brown,  ooa- 
sldered  aa  arch-conservative  on  nwat  mit- 
tens, had  been  ecouited  extensively  bgr 
Mitchell  In  advaiKse  ot  tbe  showdown,  con- 
tributing to  his  optimism  ow  tbe  outcome. 

In  1966,  many  liberals  f^t  Congreea  should 
"take  a  breather"  and  not  consider  more  dvll 
rights  bUIs.  Not  Clarence  MltcbeU,  who  said: 
"I  guess  Biaay  of  us  felt  that  when  tbe 
tide's  going  your  way,  it's  no  time  to  start 
resting  on  the  bea<di."  The  voting  rlghte  act, 
which  has  since  put  miUions  of  Negroes  on 
tbe  voting  roUa  In  the  South,  was  tbs  result 
of  such  perssverance. 

By  1968,  the  question  was  whether  to  ae^ 
a  biU  to  halt  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  homes  and  apartmente.  It  was  aa 
Issue  With  high  poUtical  risk  for  President 
Johnson,  many  observers  beUeved  at  tbe 
time. 

On  the  waU  of  MitcheU's  office  not  far 
from  the  Capitol,  there  Is  a  picture  of  Mtn 
with  Mr.  Johnson  and  tbe  mongrel  puppy 
known  as  Tuki.  "It  was  at  that  meeting." 
says  MitcheU,  pointing  to  the  photograph, 
"that  w«  decided  to  go  forward  with  tbe 
fair  housing  blU." 

The  Rules  Committee  of  tbe  House  was 
again  the  bottleneck.  Clarence  Brown  was 
dead.  But  MitcheU  found  another  RepubUcan 
to  deliver  a  key  vote — Rep.  John  Anderaon  of 
ntinola — and  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  and 
won  approval  by  a  narrow  margin.  It  sipped 
through  the  Senate  with  the  aid  of  the  late 
Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen.  also  of  niinols,  who 
said  fair  housing  was  aa  Idea  "whose  time 
has  come"  despite  hts  earlier  opposition. 

When  the  votes  were  approaching  on  tbe 
floor  of  Congress,  Mltcbdl  often  would  look 
to  his  Bible  for  comfort.  Raised  as  an  Epis- 
copalian, he  has  switched  to  the  Methodist 
church  and  takes  an  active  layman's  role. 
One  of  his  favorite  passages  is  n  Kings  6 :  16- 
17,  which  tells  tbe  story  of  a  ssrvant  who 
expresses  concern  to  his  master,  Bisba  tbe 
prophet,  about  being  outnumbered  in  bat- 
tle. Elisha  repUes :  "Fear  not;  for  they  that  be 
with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
them."  The  story  says  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  servant  so  he  could  see  that  "the 
mountain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  d 
fire  round  about  ElLaha." 

"I  like  to  think  that  the  Power  tbat  runa 
this  world  and  tbe  universe  is  really  greater 
and  more  potent  than  anyone  who  geta 
elected  to  office  or  la  in  control  of  anything." 
KfitcbeU  says,  "If  tbat  Power  gete  into  tbe 
picture  It's  botmd  to  come  out  the  right 
away." 

MitcheU  dislikes  noisy  business  lunches, 
as  a  result,  he  rarely  eate  lunch  at  aU.  He 
starts  bis  day  In  Baltimore  early,  rising  about 
6  o'clock  each  woi^day  mortiing  to  make 
the  40-mlle  trip  to  his  Washington  office. 
He  travels  m  a  1967  Buick  which  now  has 
140,000  miles  on  the  speedometer.  The  driv- 
ing time  is  used  to  think  over  plans  for  tbe 
day,  whUe  on  the  way  to  Washington,  and 
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ooatwapUttag  what  iMppened.  on  the  imt 


m  lUryluuL  lAtehM  la  ■  poUttcUly  pow- 
wful  naoM.  CUnaM'a  youngv  brother,  Pv- 
'•».  WM  claetMl  to  Coa^rtm  last  Nov«mber, 
narrowly  defaatlng  a  30-year  Uununbent  In 
a  Oamoetmtle  primary  and  then  eoaating  to 
aa  eaaler  Tiotory  orer  a  Republican  opponent. 

Clarezioe  Mttobell  n.  joet  30  yean  old 
Ifl  a  member  of  the  Merylaad  SeiMte  and  la 
ooQBl<lgnn(  running  for  mayor  of  Beltl- 
more.  The  elder  BAtchel'a  wife,  Juanita.  a 
lawyer,  waa  a  delegate  to  the  Maryland  Con- 
stitutional ObnTentlon  and  la  president  of 
the  Btate-S  NAACP. 

In  Oani^reaa,  Panen  Mttchell  la  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Increaaingly  outspoken  13-meinber 
Btaok  Oaucua,  all  Democrats,  from  New  Tork. 
B«arylaad.  Pennaylvania,  niinols,  Ohio,  Oall- 
fomla.  Mlaaourl,  Michigan  and  the  Dlatrlct 
of  CMumbia. 

Caarenoe  Mttchell  Is  pleMed  by  thla  de- 
velopment, eaylng:  "All  in  all  I  think  of 
their  operation  as  one  that  oomplemenits 
wihat  we  are  doing.  I  think  we  qeed  each 
other  very  mit^." 

But  he  aeea  the  Black  Caucus'  moat  valu- 
able contribution  In  the  working  of  the 
Houae  and  Ita  commMteea,  noting:  "It's 
always  been  my  belief  ttmX  the  presence  of  a 
dark  face  In  a  room  la  in  ttaelf  an  important 
thing.  People  who  may  try  to  pull  certain 
klnda  of  fast  onea  dont  do  lit." 

On  the  Houae  Ai^>roprtatlona  Oommlttee. 
for  example,  powerful  Rep.  Jamee  Whl*ten 
(D-Mtas.)  must  now  oonft>ont  Rep.  Loids 
Stokes  (D-Ohio)  on  the  oontrovetsy  over 
food  stamp  eapanaion.  "Even  the  opposi- 
tion reaUaae  thai  Ht  has  to  have  a  dialogue 
now."  MMehaH  aaya.  "This  Is  very  healthy- 
Mitch^,  an  early  supporter  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphry  for  Presideot  in  19«8.  wore  his 
silver  "HHH"  button  on  hla  lapel  long  after 
the  election  wm  over.  He  has  had  a  long 
acquaintance  with  Richard  M.  NUon,  who 
had  qxAen  to  many  NAACP  gzxMps  in  WaA- 
Ington  with  Mitchell's  sponsonhip,  and  the 
lobbyist  aUll  has  contacts  with  members  of 
the  White  Bouse  staff.  On  two  ocoa^ons,  Mr 
Nixon  Invited  Mltchrtl  to  meet  wl»h  him  In 
the  Oval  Office  where  MltcheU  bad  been  so 
often  with  Lyndon  B.  Johneon.  The  NLxon- 
MltobeU  meetings  never  occurred  because  of 
ooolUoting  engagements.  Once,  MUohell  waa 
unable  to  accept  a  White  House  invit^ion 
because  of  a  prior  commitment  to  address 
the  Laundry  Workers'  union  in  Chicago. 

Whs*  would  this  vetenui  Washington  band 
teU  the  President  If  he  had  the  chance  to 
addreas  him  direoUy?  MltcheU  quickly  re- 
pllea: 

"WeU,  I  would  cwtainly  feel  he  ought  to 
take  a  posltton  that  we've  got  to  peas  a 
Arong  equal  employment  oppoMunlty  bUl 
with  enforcement  powers  .  .  .  but  the  Presi- 
dent haa  already  given  his  ble«ing  to  a 
different  approach.  I  would  feel  that  we 
couldnt  dlmaoftle  programs  like  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  but.  again,  the 
JustiCcaUon  for  the  two-year  extension  makee 
it  clear  the  Administration  is  aiming  at  dis- 
mantling that  agency. 

"I  would  feel  the  Admlnistiatlon  ought  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  lU  wh<:Aa  poUcy  in  con- 
nection with  appolntmeota.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  are  denying  an  appo«nt- 
ment  [aa  a  Federal  Judge)  to  a  very  weU- 
quaHfled  Black  man  up  in  the  3rd  Circuit 
(Oourt  Of  Appeaia)  because  he  undertook 
along  with  his  aaaociatea.  to  defend  the 
Supreme  Court  when  he  wee  working  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Comnxlnton. 

"I  would  feel  also  that  they've  got  to  start 
°*"'<^'"8  the  whole  JudlclaJ  syetem.  The  time 
te  long  pest  when  we  atoould  Just  appoint 
white  pe<^e  [to  the  federal  bench]  in  the 
southern  and  border  states.  It  seecu  the  fed- 
eral government  ought  to  keep  up  with  the 
political  resUUes  that  are  developing  with 
increased  v«er  particlpaaon.  and  atart  now 


to  put  people  on  [the  bench]  on  the  baae  of 
thetr  aMUty.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
have  a  tremendow  impaot  in  keeping  fUtb 
in  our  Judicial  aystwm  if  Mm  peofde  oouU 
look  at  the  federal  goverruneot  and  see  that 
It  was  being  fair.  This  Is  aomethli^  wholly 
In  the  hands  of  the  President. 

"I  would  try  to  get  tihe  Fneldeot  to  stop 
this  kind  of  reveiee  English  on  race  matters. 
The  example  is  comli^  out  and  aaylng,  'I'm 
for  Che  enforcement  of  flair  bousing  legisla- 
tion but  I'm  not  In  favor  of  gettli^  [Black] 
people  Into  the  stifcurbs  because  that  lent 
what  Congress  intended.'  Well,  this  fsuMoi 
people  to  think  the  President  cant  poeslMy 
be  sincere." 

(Bartler,  In  a  IMO  apeedi,  lAteheU  had  ex- 
preased  a  stmrtlar  thought  in  far  more  oolor- 
ful  langvtage  when  he  aald:  "We  must  aave 
the  Rep\^7Ucan  party  by  giving  massive  sup- 
port to  those  Republicans  in  office  who  back 
civil  rights  and  we  must  save  tbe  soul  of  the 
party  from  the  heil  of  equivocatton") 

Bfltciiell.  who  has  helped  to  "cool"  radal 
disorders  in  his  native  Balittaoore.  said  prxy- 
vlding  a  mettiod  of  redreaa  for  the  poor  is  a 
sure- Ore  solutton  to  diaturbanoea  "You  can 
prevent  ftxnentatton  of  troiJble  if  you  can 
■how  the  people  there  is  a  way  of  aooom- 
plishlng  things  without  brick-throwing.  A  few 
may  throw  brtrka  and  Ugfat  ffree  but  the 
great  mass  of  people  want  to  do  things  in 
an  orderly  way." 

Mitchell  Is  trying  to  provide  tboee  meth- 
ods of  redress  through  law.  Aa  Sen.  Charles 
Mabhlas  (R-Md.)  once  said  of  t^m :  "In  these 
daye  of  turmoU,  aboutlng  and  dlaruption,  it 
is  more  Important  tban  ever  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
quietly,  patlenUy  and  effectively  within  the 
demociaOc  prooeas." 

What  are  his  views  on  radal  aepeiatlam,  a 
doctrine  Increasingly  publicized? 

"Basically,  the  idea  of  separatlam  baa  never 
really  caught  on  In  this  ooimtry,"  Mitchell 
replied.  "In  ttie  South,  where  separation  has 
been  most  acute,  there's  very  Uttae  talk  of 
trying  to  set  up  a  separate  some«2iang  based 
on  race.  The  placee  where  you  hear  most  of 
that  are  New  York  and  Chicago.  Thoee  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  have  always  been 
making  nolsee  of  that  kind,  on  steptedden 
In  Harlem  or  on  the  Soutai  Side  of  ChlosgD. 
Now.  of  course,  they  get  down  to  City  Hall 
and  tlhey  start  talking  like  that  and  they  can 
get  on  television.  It  looks  like  they  have  a 
big  following  but  that's  not  true. 

"I  would  say  it's  a  small  percentage  .  .  . 
and  H'a  usually  made  up  of  people  wbo 
haven't  thought  the  proposition  througb  or 
don't  practice  it  themselves." 

Hla  attitude  Is  reflected  in  the  ottatlon  tor 
the  Splngam  Award.  wbAch  says  MltcheU  has 
shown  "uncompromiatng  rejection  of  raotam. 
white  or  black.  " 

It  is  satisfying  to  MltcbeU  to  watch  some 
of  the  most  ngUl  eegregatlontota  in  the  Sen- 
ate begm  to  looeen  up  and  reoognlae  the  tide 
of  reality.  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C). 
recently  hired  a  Black  staff  mendier.  Another 
Deep  South  senator  sent  MktctieU  a  book 
wltti  a  warm  person  inscription — a  striking 
contrast  to  the  senator's  predecessor  who 
balked  at  having  hla  picture  taken  with  the 
NAiACP  offldsl. 

He  laaoee  the  changed  poUtteal  conduct 
directly  to  the  number  of  Blacks  now  eiigtt>le 
to  cast  ballots  in  southern  states.  (For  ex- 
ample, almost  30  per  cent  of  registered  voters 
In  Thurmond 's  home  state  of  Soutb  Oaro- 
Una  are  Black)  following  the  adoption  of  the 
1906  voting  rights  law.  And  one  of  Mitchell's 
biggest  concerns  now  Is  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnletratton  might  try  to  weaken  the  effect 
of  that  law  by  Issuing  regulations  that  might 
open  the  way  for  some  states  to  reduce  the 
numfber  of  Black  voters. 

So  his  Job  la  never-ending,  with  threats  or 
opportunities  alternating  in  bewildering 
variety.    The    only    constant    la    Clarence 
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MltcheU  Jr..  hlmaelf.  gastiig  down  from  ttie 
Ooagreaaional  gaUerlaa  or  patroUlng  the  cor- 
ndcEB  of  power  In  Itie  OmptUA. 

Rep.  Obarlea  O.  Dlggi  (D-Mfc*i.)  pot  It 
thla  way  about  Mitchell: 

"He  apeaka  aoftly  but  wibh  wisdom  and 
authority.  He  Is  a  man  of  faith  and  patience 
but  milltantay  penlstent  and  stubbornly 
courageous.  He  Is  a  creative  agitator  for 
change  In  making  our  federal  govermnent 
more  responsive  and  relevant  to  tiie  needa 
of  Black  people,  in  particular,  and  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  in  general." 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Oambrell)  Is 
recognized  at  this  time  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oambrbu.  when 
he  introduced  S.  2265  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  NAVY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidait,  in  his 
annual  foreign  policy  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1971.  President  Nixon  warned 
that— 

The  growth  of  Soviet  power  in  the  last 
several  yean  could  tempt  Soviet  leaders  into 
bolder  challenges.  It  could  lead  them  to  un- 
derestimate the  risks  of  certain  pollciea. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  ominous  feature  of  the  world  today 
is  the  shifting  military  balance  which 
threatens  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  de- 
cisive edge  in  military  power  in  certain 
crucial  and  unstable  regions.  And  the 
dramatic  Soviet  effort  in  building  naval 
power  may  be  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  tills  shifting  military  balance. 

Today  the  supremacy  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  in  doubt.  This  development  jeopardizes 
the  great  seafaring  tradition  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  the  colonies  went  to  war  with 
the  world's  preeminent  naval  power,  the 
Continental  Navy  consisted  of  seven 
small  shiiM  converted  iroai  merchant 
vessels,  and  some  leaders  worried  that  the 
Navy  would  be  "ofBcered  by  Tinkers, 
Shoemakers,  and  Horse  Jockeys." 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  UJS. 
Navy  Is  considerably  more  glorious  than 
that.  We  owe  our  independence  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  Navy;  the  Navy 
was  essential  to  preserving  the  Unim; 
and  four  times  in  this  century  the  Navy 
has  moved,  supplied,  protected,  and  sup- 
ported U.S.  forces  fighting  across  the 
oceans. 

Most  recently,  the  Navy  has  served 
honorably  in  Vietnam,  and  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  making  the  Vletnamlzation 
program  a  success. 

Last  year  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean helped  prevent  an  explosion 
into  war  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
Jordanian  crisis. 
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For  well  over  a  century  the  security  of 
the  United  States  was  insured  by  the  vast 
oceans — and  by  the  U.S.  Navy  that  sailed 
upon  them.  In  recent  decades  the  spec- 
tacular development  of  airborne  weap- 
ons, and  especially  of  the  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile — ICBM— has  caused 
a  vast  shift  in  the  public  consciousness. 
Today  the  layman  looks  to  the  sky  as  the 
sole  source  of  potential  danger,  and  he 
looks  to  air  power — missiles  included — aa^ 
the  sole  source  of  national  security.        f 

But  the  experts — the  dedicated  men 
who  must  plan  a  comprehensive  defense 
capability — know  better.  They  know  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  satisfactory 
defense  capability  that  does  not  include 
a  sophisticated  diversity  of  forces.  They 
know  that  naval  forces  must  continue  to 
play  a  large  and,  indeed,  increasing  role 
in  providing  for  American  security. 

But,  Mr.  President,  unless  we  again 
give  proper  emphasis  to  the  naval  com- 
ponent of  our  defense  force,  we  nm  the 
risk  of  having  an  imbalanced,  inflexible 
force. 

The  1970-71  edition  of  Janes  Rghting 
Ships,  the  authoritative  publication  con- 
cerning naval  strengths  around  the 
world,  reported  that  U.S.  naval  strength 
"is  considered  to  be  inadequate  to  meet 
worldwide  national  and  international 
commitments,  or  even  to  compensate  for 
the  wastage  of  an  aging  fleet."  This  may 
be  an  overly  severe  assessment  of  the 
situation.  But  one  thing  is  clear  beyond 
doubt:  Relative  to  the  massive  and  r^- 
idly  expanding  naval  strength  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  U.S.  naval  strength  is  in- 
adequate and  getting  more  so. 

This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed 
and  reemphasized  in  the  supplemental 
statement  to  the  report  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Defense  Pand,  submitted  last  Sep- 
tember. It  said: 

More  important  than  numbers  is  the  qual- 
ity of  vessels.  Although  our  carrier  force  is 
formidable  mdeed.  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Navy  of  modern  surface 
ships.  The  majority  of  our  fleet  vessels  are 
more  than  20  years  old.  many  with  obsolesc- 
Ing  weapons  and  equipment.  By  contrast, 
most  of  the  Soviet  fleet  Is  relatively  new  and 
modem,  often  with  vessels  of  greater  speed, 
ftre  power  and  more  advanced  electronics 
than  comparable  vessels  In  the  tT-8.  Pleet. 

Consider  the  following: 

In  fiscal  year  1971  our  active  ship  levels 
declined  from  769  to  710— our  smallest 
active  ship  fleet  since  1950.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  reports: 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  reduced 
the  numerical  strength  of  our  Navy  in  order 
to  buy  as  many  modem  ahlpe,  aircraft,  and 
weapons  as  our  budgets  would  permit.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  Soviet  Navy  has 
achieved  significant  qualitative  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  quantitative  advances  in 
aophlsAlcated  ship  types,  including  nuclear- 
Powered  submarines  and  misBlle-equipDed 
exirface  oombatante. 

The  Soviet  undersea  fleet  is  two  and  a 
half  times  the  size  of  the  U.S.  submarine 
fleet.  The  Soviets  are  expected  to  pass  us 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  submarines  this 
year. 

The  Soviets  have  made  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  fleld  of  long-range  antishlp 
missiles. 

In  1970,  Soviet  shipbuilding  expendi- 
tures exceeded  |3  billion,  and  exceed  U.S. 
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expenditures  by  $900  million.  The  Soviets 
have  more  shipyards  than  we  do.  and 
their  submarine  yards  have  a  larger  an- 
nual production  capacity  than  ours  do. 
The  Soviets  have  modernized  75  ipercCTit 
of  their  shipyards  in  the  last  decade.  We 
have  modernized  only  25  percent  of  ours 
in  the  quarter  century  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  The  Soviets  devote  34 
percent  of  their  military  budget  to  re- 
search and  development;  we  devote  only 
18  percent. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  hollow 
prestige.  What  is  at  stake  is  our  ability 
to  use  our  power,  flexibly,  and  responsi- 
bly, to  preserve  stability  in  turbulent 
areas  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  getting 
more  assertive. 

In  October  1962,  the  entire  world  wit- 
nessed a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  navy  is  a  vital  part  of 
a  strong  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

In  the  9  years  since  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  working 
hard  to  act  upon  the  lessons  it  learned  so 
painfully.  The  lesson  was  that  a  great 
power  is  no  greater  than  its  naval  power. 
In  these  9  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  a  great  naval  power. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  elsewhere  the 
Soviet  Union  is  proving  an  important  rule 
of  international  iwlitics.  A  powerful 
naval  presence  augments  political  in- 
fluence. 

In  addition.  Admiral  Zumwalt,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  warns  that — 

Tb.t  Soviet  Navy  and  the  Soviet  Men^ant 
Marine  have  enabled  the  USSR  at  last  to 
reach  beyond  its  borders  and  beyond  the 
NATO  forces  which  liave  held  Soviet  ex- 
pansion in  check  for  the  past  two  decades. 

There  is  no  more  volatile  situation  in 
the  world  than  that  prevailing  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  Peace 
in  the  Middle  E^ast,  the  very  survival  of 
Israel,  and  our  ability  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation between  the  two  major  powers 
all  may  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  6th 
Fleet  to  match  the  bold  initiatives  of  the 
large  and  growing  Soviet  naval  presoice 
in  the  area. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Nixon  doctrine  will  depend 
on  a  modem  Navy.  The  Navy  is  an  In- 
dispensible  instrument  for  helping  to 
support  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves. And  the  Navy  is  often  the 
best  way  to  make  American  power 
effective  without  risking  uncontrollable 
commitments. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress — the  Congress  that  wants  to  do 
more  about  the  operations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
state  of  the  Navy,  and  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
has  sup]3ort  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
meet  the  growing  challenges  it  faces 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Presidfflit,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
examine  a  sample  of  the  recent  news 
stories  reporting  on  the  dramatic  Soviet 
gains  in  naval  power,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  following  articles: 

"Russia  Moves  Into  Indian  Ocean 
Area"  by  William  J.  Coughlin,  Los  An- 
geles Times.  March  8,  1970;  "Russia  May 
Force  Our  Hand."  a  Los  Angeles  Times 


editorifd,  Jime  14,  1970;  "Threat  of  Rus- 
sian Navy  Grows"  by  Willard  Edwards, 
Chicago  Tribune.  June  25,  1970;  "Soviet 
Fleet  in  Indian  Ocean — 'Progreasive* 
Gunboat  Diplomacy"  by  Michel  Tatu,  Le 
Monde,  August  25,  1970;  "Power  of  the 
Soviets:  Land,  Sea,  and  Nuclear"  by  Orr 
Kelly,  the  Evening  Star.  October  4,  1970; 
"United  States  Sees  Soviet  Gain  in  Nu- 
clear-Submarine Operation"  by  Neil 
Sheehan,  the  New  York  Times,  October 
4,  1970;  "Russia's  Fleet  Grows  from 
Mouse  to  Monster"  by  Arthur  Veysey, 
Chicago  Tribime,  October  25.  1970;  "Red 
Stars  Under  the  Southern  Cross,"  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Novemlaer  16, 
1970;  "Swift  Soviet  Naval  Gains  Worry 
United  States"  by  Dana  Adams  Schmidt, 
the  New  York  Times,  January  18,  1971; 
"Soviet  Discloses  Extent  of  Its  Defense 
Spending"  by  Theodore  Shabad,  the  New 
York  Times,  April  8,  1971.  "A  Mediter- 
ranean Tide  Runs  for  the  Russians"  by 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave,  Newsweek,  July 
19,  1971;  "Admiral  Pears  Soviet  MiUtary 
Superiority,"  Chicago  Tribune,  July  26. 
1970;  "The  Indian  Ocean — ^A  Soviet 
Sea?"  by  T.  B.  Miller,  the  New  York 
Times,  November  15.  1970;  "The  Soviet 
Naval  Program"  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlck- 
over,  the  New  York  Times,  November  13, 
1970;  "The  Erosion  of  Surface  Naval 
Power"  by  Paul  Cohen,  Baltimore  Sun, 
December  27,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  8.  1970) 
Russia    Movks    Imto    liraiAit    Ocean    Axxa; 

As  West  WrrHDEAwa,  Moscow  Steps  Up 

Dktve  fob  Ikploencx 

(By  William  J.  Coughlin) 

New  Delhi. — ^The  Soviet  Union  Is  develop- 
ing a  polHtlcal.  eoonomlc  and  mlUtary  pene- 
tration of  the  Indian  Ocean  area  from  the 
Persian  GuU  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  world  has  carefully  noted  the  Soviet 
fleet  bulldv^  and  use  of  bases  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  t&e  Kremlin's  influence  mnrtng 
the  nations  of  the  Arab  world  in  Nortb 
Africa  and  the  lAdeast.  Moscow's  less  dra- 
maUo  bxit  algnlfVoant  moves  into  the  Tnrii»n 
Ocean  have  drawn  leas  attention. 

But  the  Soviet  effort  there  already  Is  well 
advanced.  In  the  view  of  knaw4edgeat>le  ob- 
servers. Moscow  Is  {Miepartng  to  flll  any 
vacuum  that  may  develop  in  the  In<fian 
Ocean  in  the  wake  of  the  1971  withdrawal 
of  Brltl^  forces  east  of  Sues  and  Vt»  Amer- 
ican slowdown  m  Vietnam. 

MOEE  n.xrr   oommitmxnts 

The  Soviet  dipdomaOc  thrust  was  backed 
up  in  the  past  year  by  increased  fleet  ccnn- 
mitments  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Further.  It 
appears  that  Moeoow  soon  will  oMaln  the 
vital  naval  baaee  in  the  region  to  support 
its  political  and  economic  goals. 

T^eae  facta  emerge  frmn  a  Just-cotkduded 
Tlmea  survey  of  pollUcal  and  intelligence 
souroea  throughout  the  region. 

The  Soviet  success  in  nations  bordering  an 
ocean  so  strategic  that  it  laps  botti  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  the  west  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, as  wMl  aa  Asia  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, preeents  one  of  ttie  foremost 
challenges  to  President  Nlaoa's  Guam  Doc- 
trine aimed  at  faslng  UJS.  commitments  in 
the  region. 

Increasing  present-day  Moscow  Interest  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  has  been  noted  iMfore, 
but  ttie  Buaaians  also  have  mliinfiil  fsw  op- 
portunities to  improve  their  posltton  there 
In  the  past. 

The  Soviet  navy,  while  it  has  not  yet  pub- 
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Hatj  dwlgwrwl  an  Indlka  Ooe*n  Itoct  as 
•uotx.  «lr«ady  tm»  1»acatxM  tlM  nmjor  dat*! 
paw  in  ttie  ooe«a.  No  •oonw  bad.  the 
BitUab  <lUoIoMd  their  UKmMIoiw  In  au-ly 
1908  at  pollliig  out  of  tlM  meters  ««at  of 
8ues  ttMin  three  Eloitet  weirti<tiii  emhwked 
irom  XbB  Nccitt  ntolflc  on  *  33,0Q(Mi)ile  cruise 
to  the  tofOtmin  Oce«a,  the  looseat  auob  dace 
IMS. 

rLTXVO    TVM^t    ABJCIBAL'e    TLJka 

Tbe  Sovlec  aqiMdrDD  xvaobed  Imlla  am 
Iterch  38,  1908,  first  oamng  at  MSmItm  wid 
then  Bomb*y.  T^ie  crutter  Dmttrt  Po^wrsky 
waa  Oylng  tl)0  fl««  of  Adm.  K.  N.  Amelko, 
oomrruLndT  of  the  Soviet  PacLflc  fleet.  Ttte 
mrrly»l  -wtm  ppeoeded  h?  «  lO-day  vtalt  to 
India  f>j  Adm  Sergei  Oonbkov,  ooumMuider 
In  chle<  of  the  Society  uatj. 

The  cmlaar,  a  mleallc  ship  and  sn  anU- 
submarin*  vasaal  alag  vlatted  Palrlntan.  Cey- 
lon, Aden.  Somalia  and  Persian  OulX  ports. 

One  of  the  beat  gauges  of  Soviet  Involve- 
ment in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  oan  be  found 
In  Its  mUttary  aid  programs.  The  tlOO  mil- 
lion agreemeoi  with  Iran,  once  bitterly  at 
odds  with  MoBCOw,  calls  for  supply  of  antl- 
alreraft  equipment  aod  armored  personnel 
eanlera.  Small  arms  are  being  supplied  to 
Teman  and  South  Taiaan,  where  the  British 
already  have  evacuated  the  strategic  port  of 
Aden.  Nearly  all  of  the  army  equipment  In 
Iraq  Is  Buaalan.  The  Iraqi  navy  operates 
Sovlet-buUt  submarine  chasers  and  motor 
torpedo  tx>ats  and  the  Iraqi  air  force  files 
TU-10  medium  bombers,  IL-38  light  bombers 
and  about  80  ICO  Interoaptors,  together  with 
SoTlet-bullt  transport  alicraft  and  helicop- 
ters. 

India's  huge  military  eatabUshmeut.  second 
biggest  in  the  free  world,  U  largely  Soviet - 
equipped — from  army  tanks  and  navy  sub- 
marines and  destroyers  to  air  force  MIO-21s 
and  superaoQlc  Sukhal-7  fighter-bombers. 

TANKS  roa  PAKISTAN 

Pakistan,  under  its  new  military  agreement 
with  Mdecow,  is  believed  to  be  receiving  more 
than  360  ta&ks  Id  addition  to  130-mm  guns, 
radar  equipment  and  belloopten. 

Indonesia  is  equipped  with  tSOO  million 
worth  of  Soviet  military  weapons.  Including 
antiaircraft  guns  and  radars.  A  Sverdlov -class 
cruiser,  seven  Skory-claae  destroyers,  seven 
Blga-claaa  frigates,  from  six  to  13  Sovlet- 
buUt  submarines  and  six  Russian  mine- 
sweepers. 

Moscow's  mUitary  aid  to  Indonesia  ctropped 
to  the  supply  of  spare  parts  on  a  cash  basis 
after  the  1966  antl-Oonununlst  upheavals, 
but  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  hoped  to 
win  better  terms  during  a  visit  to  the  Soviet 
capital  last  month. 

SICNinCAKT  STZPS 

Lately,  there  have  been  a  number  of  other 
perhape  small  but  definitely  significant  steps 
by  the  Soviets  to  strengthen  their  Influence  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  are: 

A  doaan  Rusaiana  are  attending  the  Chl- 
neae  language  university  In  Singapore,  con- 
centrating not  }uBt  on  Mandarin  but  on  the 
dialects  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Aeroflot  airliners  on  scheduled  flights  now 
are  seen  regularly  at  the  airports  in  Jakarta. 
Singapore,  New  Dehll  and  elsewhere,  euid 
Soviet  merchantmen,  bound  for  Odessa  or 
Hanoi,  are  regular  callers  at  Indian  Ocean 
ports. 

Last  Itetch,  In  the  first  visit  of  a  Soviet 
minister  to  Malaysia,  Foreign  Trade  Minister 
N.  8.  PatOIlchev  turned  up  In  Kuala  Lumpur. 
■n»U  was  foUowed  in  Ootober  by  a  lavish  20- 
day  Soviet  trade  fata-  in  the  Malaysian  capital 
at  which  the  Russians  sold  substantial 
amounts  of  everything  from  brandy  to  trac- 
tors. 

Iltfee  higher  educational  insUtutlona  In 
the  Soviet  Union  now  teach  Tamil,  Moscow 
announced  recenUy.  lYusil  is  spoken  in 
Southern  India  and  in  some  parts  of  Ceylon. 


SUBS  arw  cMmjam 

Three  Soviet  smnaitnes,  a  sub  texider  and  a 
tanker  were  sighted  last  March  while  an- 
chored briefly  off  the  southeast  oaast  of  Cey- 
lon near  KIkkaduwa. 

More  than  800  specialists  at  India's  largest 
steel  mlU.  at  BhUal,  built  with  Soviet  aid, 
were  trained  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  more 
than  10,000  persons  were  trained  by  Soviet 
specialists  at  the  nUU  itself. 

— The  Soviets  are  pressing  for  more  slots 
on  the  committees  of  BCAFE,  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par  Bast. 

What  this  adds  up  to  is  a  Bustalned  Soviet 
drive  for  a  i>osltion  of  Influence  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Persian  QiUf  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  Riissla  has  been  trying  unsuc- 
oeasfuily  to  reacb  since  the  days  of  the  czars 
and  still  had  not  attained  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  has  not  come  all  at  once.  The  first 
technical  aid  agreement  between  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  was  signed  as 
long  ago  as  February,  1956.  The  Soviets  still 
were  Involved  In  efforts  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  Malaysia. 

But  the  British  decision  to  wltbdraw  from 
the  region  and  the  growing  American  dis- 
illusionment with  Vietnam  opened  new  op- 
portunities which  Moscow  has  been  quick  to 
exploit. 

Reaction  to  the  Soviet  thrust  among  Asian 
political  leaders  has  been  varied.  It  ranges 
from  near  boetlUty  In  Thailand  to  a  warm 
welcome  from  Singapore's  pragmatic  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Apathy  beet  describes 
the  attitude  of  Mrs.  Indira  Oandhl's  govern- 
ment In  India.  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister 
Malik  hopes  the  naval  forces  of  all  the  big 
powers  will  stay  out  of  the  area,  but  he  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  American  and 
Soviet  economic  aid. 

The  new  Soviet  presence  is  not  entirely  un- 
welcome, since  some  Asian  leaders  see  It  as 
evidence  of  a  deliberate  Soviet  policy  to  block 
Chinese  expansion  In  Asia. 

soMXONX  troBwa 

"If  the  British  aixd  Americans  are  leaving, 
there  must  be  someone  to  atop  China,"  one 
leader  said. 

Others  fear  that  the  burgeoning  Soviet 
involvement  will  lead  the  Kremlin  Into  a 
direct  confrontation  with  China,  iMInging 
the  Slno-Sovlet  conflict  onto  the  soil  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Western  naval  sources  told  The  Tlmee 
the  number  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  in  t^e 
Indian  Ocean  has  been  Increasing  In  recent 
nu>nths.  At  least  two  Russian  task  forces  of 
five  or  six  ships  were  spotted  entering  the 
ocean  through  the  strait  of  Singapore  and 
strait  of  Malacca.  Each  force  consisted  of 
one  major  combat  vessel  with  escorts  and 
supply  ships.  Last  fall,  the  Australians 
shadowed  such  a  task  force  off  their  west 
coast. 

soviKT  sua 

The  most  recent  sighting  reported  wm  of 
a  Soviet  submarine  in  the  Slng84>ore  9tralt 
only  last  month.  The  frequent  reports  of 
Soviet  submarines  suggests  there  may  be  a 
deployment  of  missile  subs  In  Vbc  Bay  of 
Bengal  targeted  on  Chinese  nuclear  centers 
in  centra]  Asia. 

Naval  authorities  also  point  out  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  laps  other  areas  of  major  So- 
viet interest,  including  the  oU-rlcfa  Persian 
Gulf  nations  and  the  eastern  shore  <^  Africa, 
which  are  incentives  for  assignment  of  a 
permanent  Indian  Ocean  fleet. 

The  present  American  naval  commitment 
to  the  Ind^n  Ocean  is  described  by  one 
official  as  two  destroyers  from  the  Atlantic 
fleet.  There  are  also  Polaris-carrying  U.S. 
nuclear  subs  assigned  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  evidence  by  the  location  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
communicatlona  center  ait  Exmouth  on  Atis- 
tralla's  west  coast. 
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SoTlst  mUttary  progreaa .  In  the  Indian 
Ooean  area  has  been  aooompanled  by  an 
even  larger  and  more  ov«K  economic  pene- 
tration of  the  same  region.  Soviet  trade  and 
aid  programs  are  active  In  varying  delves  in 
Iraq,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan.  India.  Ne- 
pal, Ceylon,  Thailand.  MalayaU,  Singapore 
and  Indonesia. 

The  Soviets  have  sold  trucks  to  Iran,  built 
roads  in  Aff^ianlstan.  provided  a  clgaret 
factory  In  Nepal,  funded  steel  mills  In  In- 
dia, supported  fishing  cooperatives  in  Ceylon, 
offered  rice  harvesters  to  Malaysia  and  bctcked 
tin  development  in  Indonesia  In  a  far- 
sweeping  economic  backup  of  thetr  political 
alms  In  this  area. 

It  no  longer  Is  a  question  of  whether  the 
Soviets  will  be  invited  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
area.  They  are  there. 

(Rt>m  the  Los  Angelas  "nmee,  June  14,  1970| 
Russia  Mat  Fobck  Ova  Hanb 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  told  a 
NATO  meeting  in  Venice  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  United  States  has  Just  18  months  in 
which  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  in- 
creasingly ominous  buildup  in  nuclear  strik- 
ing power  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  he  said,  will 
be  basically  marking  time  In  1971,  postpon- 
ing decisions  on  new  weapons  systems  to 
give  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  a 
chanoe. 

But  if  the  Soviet  buildup  continues.  Laird 
indicated  that  the  United  SUtes  In  1973  will 
have  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  preserve 
our  side  of  the  nuclear  balance. 

One  hopes  that  his  words  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  arms  control  talks — the 
so-c  ailed  SALT  negotiations — which  are  c\a- 
rently  under  way  between  U.S.  and  Soviet 
representatives  In  Vienna. 

Laird's  warning  also  deserves  attention  In 
this  country,  where  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread reluctance  to  face  up  to  the  fact  and 
the  Implications  of  growing  Russian  military 
power. 

Thanks  In  part  to  the  ooet  of  our  Vietnam 
Involvement,  the  United  States  has  been 
pretty  much  holding  dovm  our  side  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  since  1986.  The  Soviets 
have  not. 

Five  years  a9>,  we  had  five  times  as  many 
land-based  ICBMs  as  the  Russians.  Today, 
they  have  substantially  more  than  we  do. 

Five  years  ago,  the  Soviets  had  no  Polaris- 
type  submarine  fieet  worthy  of  the  name. 
Today,  Russian  mlsslle-firlng  subs  are  on 
station  In  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latest  esti- 
mate Is  that  they  will  pass  us  up  In  this 
field  by  1975. 

To  put  It  In  monetary  terms,  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1968  Is  estimated  to  be  outspend- 
tng  us  on  strategic  offensive  and  defensive 
forces  by  a  ratio  of  $3  to  (I. 

We  all  hope,  of  course,  that  the  Russians' 
main  concern  has  been  to  overcome  the  mas- 
sive U.S.  superiority  which  existed  before — 
and  that,  now  having  achieved  parity,  they 
will  be  wlUlng  to  taper  off  their  side  of  the 
arms  race. 

Unfortunately,  however,  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  hope  Is  still  lacking. 

Their  factories  emd  shipyards  are  still  turn- 
ing out  lOBMs  and  Y-<dass,  mlsslle-flrlng 
submarines. 

Since  the  first  round  of  the  SALT  talks 
opened  last  fall  In  Helsinki,  the  Sovlete  have 
test-fired  ntore  than  twice  as  many  strategic 
missiles  as  we  have. 

And,  with  a  gross  national  product  only 
half  of  oura,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  out- 
spending  us  on  defense-related  research  and 
development  by  a  margin  of  $3  or  83  billion 
a  year. 

As  President  Nixon  told  key  congressional 
leaders  at  a  White  House  briefing  not  long 
ago,  "If  present  trends  continue,  the  United 
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States  a  very  few  years  hence,  will  find  itself 
clearly  In  second  poelUon — with  the  Soviet 
Union  undisputsbly  the  greatest  military 
power  on  the  earth." 

The  campaign  to  tilt  the  nuclear  balance 
of  power  In  the  Soviet  Union's  favor  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  parallel  buUdup  of 
conventional  military  capabilities. 

There  is  a  strong  Soviet  naval  presence  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Soviet  warships  prowl 
the  Indian  Ocean  and,  occasionally,  the 
waters  around  Cuba.  Helicopter  carriers  and 
marine  Infantry  units  are  being  added  to 
the  Soviet  fleet,  suggesting  a  growing  new 
capability  for  armed  intervention  In  places 
far  removed  from  the  traditional  Russian 
sphere  of  influence. 

It  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  Soviet 
seapower  is,  in  the  total  sense,  a  match  for 
ours.  The  worry,  however,  is  not  that  the 
Russians  will  drive  us  from  the  seas,  but 
that  the  btUldup  may  reflect  a  dangerously 
adventurist  mood  in  the  Kremlin. 

Signs  of  such  a  mood  can  be  read  most 
dearly  in  the  Middle  East,  where  Soviet 
pUoU  and  mlssUe  men  are  playing  a  dliect 
role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  ccmfrontation.  Re- 
ports that  three  long-range  Soviet  bombers 
are  now  stattoned  In  Cuba  are  disquieting, 
too. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
tmder  which  this  country  Is  trying  to  reduce 
Its  overseas  lnv<rfvementB,  may  coincide  un- 
happUy  with  an  wa  of  Soviet  expansionism 

The  danger  Is  that  the  Russians  will  mis- 
read the  current  mood  of  neo- isolationism 
in  this  country  for  weakness.  This,  in  turn 
could  lead  to  miscalculations— in  the  Middle 
Bast,  the  Oartbbean  or  elsewhere— which 
could  bring  on  a  Big  Two  confrontation 
which  nobody  really  wants. 

The  chances  of  this  happening  are  all  the 
greater  if  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  acquire 
an  Intimidating  edge  In  the  nuclear  balance 
of  power.  It  becamea  Important,  therefore 
that  a  true  balance  be  malntmined. 

The  best  way  of  going  about  this,  of  course 
is  through  an  arms  control  agreement  that 
would  effecUvely  prevent  the  balance  ftom 
aUpptng  too  far  in  either  direction. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  an  obUga- 
Uon  to  try  very  hard  to  get  such  an  agree- 
m^t^with  appropriate  safeguards— at  the 

Falling  that,  the  United  St&tce  wUl  have 
no  choice,  as  Laird  Indicated,  but  to  look 
after  lu  own  side  of  the  nuclear  power  equa- 
tion. 

Surely  it  is  in  the  interest  of  botb  coun- 
Wes  to  make  the  SALT  negoUaUoos  suc- 
ceed. We  and  the  Russian  should  have  better 
things  to  do  with  our  money  than  to  po\u 
It  into  an  arms  race  that.  In  the  long  run 
will  produce  less  rather  than  more  security 
for  us  all. 

(From  the  Le  Monde,  Aug.  36,  1970] 
Sovm   FLETT   IN    Indian   Ocxaw— "Paooaxs- 

SIVK"    QUNBOAT    DiFLOMACT 

(By  Michel  Tatu) 
An  ostensibly  innocuous  maritime  agree- 
ment between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
southern  Indian  Ocean  island  of  Mauritius 
-^  .•fo»«»<»  considerable  apprehension 
and  interest  among  Western  global  stiute- 
gists. 

Maimtlus,  an  Independent  member  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  since  March  1986  has 
agreed  to  provide  port  facilities  for  Soviet 
trawlers  (grating  in  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  east  of  Madagascar 

The  conclusion  of  the  agreement  on  July 
U  prompted  the  BrtUsh  weMy  The  Econo- 
mist to  note  that  within  three  years  if  thlneg 
went  badly,  the  Soviets  could  deploy  the  only 
major  naval  force  between  Africa  and  Slnga- 

a  British  naval  preserve. 

Simultaneously  Soviet  Admiral  of  the  Fleet 
Sergei    Oeorglevich    Gorshkov    boasted    in 
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Pravda  that  ships  of  the  fleet  now  plied  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  particularly  those 
where  the  N«th  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlza- 
tl(»i's  vessels  were  to  be  found.  "The  presence 
of  our  ships  ties  the  Imperialists'  hands  and 
deprives  them  of  the  chance  to  Interfere 
with  impunity  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
peoples,"  he  said. 

The  accord  has  shed  some  light  upcm  the 
true  extent  of  a  Soviet  naval  expansion 
which  has  long  been  evident  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Atlantic  and  the  Pactflc  and  has 
now  reached  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  the  areas  most  distant  frocn  So- 
viet ports  by  existing  sea  lanes. 

The  government  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Edward  Heath  has  exaggerated  the  stgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  agreement  for  a  spedflc  politi- 
cal purpose— to  Justify  the  decision  to  re- 
sume arms  deliveries  to  South  Africa,  the 
only  military  power  wM^hy  of  the  name  In 
the  southwestern  reaches  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  fact,  the  scope  of  the  pact,  as  explained 
by  The  Economist,  is  modest  enough.  It  also 
grants  landing  rlghu  to  Soviet  dvll  aircraft 
but  only  for  pxirpoees  of  repatriating  the 
trawlw  crews.  No  more  than  fifteen  Soviet 
vessels  will  be  permitted  to  revlctual  in  a 
given  year  and  there  has  been  no  provision 
for  repairs  or  reCtting.  In  exchange,  the  Port 
Louts  government  is  to  receive  fishing  ves- 
sels, one  of  which  has  been  delivered  without 
payment. 

CONVENIENT   LINKUP 

Lastly,  some  presence  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
Is  a  virtual  necessity  for  the  Soviet  UnlMi 
because  there  is  no  other  place  for  its 
e:q>andlng  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  to  link 
up  conveniently.  And  the  more  or  lees 
avowed  policy  of  encircling  China  must 
make  the  temptation  to  bolster  Soviet  Influ- 
ence between  Aden  and  Singapore  even 
harder  for  the  Kremlin  to  resist. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  many  experts 
feel  the  Soviets  are  anxious  to  see  the  Suez 
Canal  reopened.  Ever  since  the  Six  Day  War, 
It  has  been  evident  that  the  waterway's  clo^ 
sure  was  placing  a  greater  strain  on  Soviet 
shipping  than  on  the  Western  oil  companies 
whose  tankers  had  reached  dimensions  ren- 
dering them  less  and  less  capable  of  passing 
through  the  canal. 

With  Soviet  supply  shipments  from  the 
Black  Sea  port  of  Odessa  to  Haiphong  In 
North  Vietnam  having  to  take  the  long  Oape 
route,  the  argument  for  reopening  the  canal 
is  no  less  valid  today  than  it  was  In  1967. 
But  the  difference  Is  that  the  Kremlin  Is 
now  In  a  much  stronger  bargaining  position. 

Israel,  which  had  refused  to  countenance 
such  an  operation  so  long  as  Its  own  ship- 
ping was  not  allovred  to  use  the  waterway, 
might  be  more  Inclined  to  cooperate  since 
it  woxild  provide  an  additional  guarantee 
that  the  cease-flre  would  be  respected  by 
the  Egyptians. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  advent  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  invalidated  traditional 
concepts  of  the  role  of  navies  in  war,  as  it 
has  that  of  "gunboat  diplomacy"  In  time 
of  peace.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  took  this  view, 
dismissing  aircraft  carriers  as  "floating 
coffins"  and  looking  upon  cruisers  as  suited 
only  to  transport  staUssmen.  But  the  Cuban 
crisis  was  a  rude  awakening,  as  was  so  aptly 
expressed  In  the  "never  again"  of  Soviet  Dep- 
uty Foreign  Minister  Vaslly  Kuznetsov  to  an 
American  diplomat  In  1963. 

The  Soviets  had  undertaken  an  amUtloiu 
interconunental  ballistic  missile  programme 
only  to  discover  that  they  lacked  the  kind  of 
conventional  naval  power  necessary  to  break, 
or  at  least  discourage,  the  Caribbean  block- 
ade Imposed  by  the  United  States. 

From  1963  the  Sonet  Navy  undertook  ex- 
tended patn^  into  the  Atlantic,  reaching  be- 
yond its  formerly  limited  role  of  watchdog  of 
the  Soviet  coastline  and  auxiliary  of  the 
Red  Army.   At  the  same  time,   the   Soviets 


embarked  on  a  naval  expansion  programme 
that  produced  the  most  modem,  U  not  the 
largest,  fleet  of  flghting  ships  in  the  world. 

American  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover  re- 
cently noted,  by  way  of  example,  that  while 
no  Soviet  submarine  was  more  than  Mxteen 
years  old  this  could  be  said  of  only  >»*4f  of 
the  American  submarine  fleet,  a  thlid  of 
which  dated  frcwa  the  Second  World  Wk. 

The  role  of  discouraging  "ImperlallBt  ad- 
ventiu^"  is  a  highly  developed  one  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  at  certain  times  the 
Soviet  fleet  is  numerically  stronger,  if  it 
does  not  have  greater  flrepower,  than  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  has  been  the  chief  beneficiary  to 
date  but  other  regimes  have  also  derived  cer- 
tain advantages  at  times.  When  iring  Idris 
of  Libya  was  overthrown  on  September  1, 
I960,  Soviet  ships  took  up  stations  along  the 
Libyan  coastline,  whUe  others  shadowed  Sixth 
Fleet  and  Nato  units  more  closely  t.haw  uniaL 

THWASTINO   TRX   MAaiNCS 

Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Soviets  should  not  turn  the  tables  on  adver- 
saries who  have  frequently  abused  their 
naval  supremacy  In  the  past.  In  a  manner  of 
speaking,  they  are  pitting  their  "progressive 
gunboats"  against  the  "reactionary"  war- 
ships of  the  Americans  and  the  British. 

Landings  of  the  type  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  in  Lebanon  In  1958  and  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  In  1966  would  be  more 
hazardous.  If  not  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, today.  On  the  other  hand,  a  landing  by 
Soviet  "marines"  to  support  some  "progres- 
sive" regime  or  to  help  some  minority  fac- 
tion in  a  power  struggle  is  no  longer  Incon- 
ceivable. 

More  generally,  and  despite  what  has  thus 
far  been  the  Kremlin's  extreme  caution,  the 
risk  of  a  local  clash  turning  Into  a  con- 
frontation between  the  two  Super  Powers  Is 
Increasing.  The  danger  Is  all  the  greater 
since  the  quest  for  Influence  for  Influence's 
sake  quickly  becomes  a  matter  of  defending 
established  privileges,  which  In  their  turn 
become  national  security  imperatives,  to  say 
nothing  of  upholding  the  prestige  of  the 
flag. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  still  not  completed 
its  apprenticeship  as  a  great  power. 

EXPANSION   LIKXLT 

There  was  no  question  of  Inserting  a  mili- 
tary clause  In  the  document;  Prime  Minis- 
ter Sewoosagur  Ramgoolam  has  offered 
London  speclflc  reassurances  on  this  point. 
In  any  case,  Soviet  InlUatlves  In  the  region 
are  far  too  recent  for  them  to  have  achieved 
this  sort  of  tangible  result. 

Soviet  penetration  began  with  an  ocean- 
ographlc  survey  expedition  in  1967.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  a  cruiser  and  two  dispatch  ves- 
sels of  the  Soviet  Pacific  neet  called  at  the 
Iraqi  Persian  Oulf  port  of  Uoun  Qasr.  llie 
rhythm  of  these  visits  has  been  stepped  up 
since  that  time,  but  the  permanent  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  in  the  area — apart  from 
the  electronic  trawlers  gathering  intelligence 
data — has  never  exceeded  fourteen  vessels. 
Including  submarines. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  presence  is 
clearly  more  than  symbolic,  and  a  number 
of  things  point  to  Its  expansion. 

In  the  fliBt  place,  while  Mr.  Heath  has  re- 
versed former  PrlnM  Minister  Harold  Wll- 
s<Hi's  decision  to  withdraw  all  British  forces 
from  east  of  Suez  by  1971,  he  in  fact  only 
plans  to  mai retain  limited  forces  In  the 
area. 

Secondly,  the  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  has  become  a  trading  lane  of 
capital  Importance  for  the  Wset«n  CAtions 
since  the  1967  closing  of  the  Sues  Canal, 
and  whatever  happens  It  will  remain  vital 
to  shipping  since  the  giant  oU  tankers  would 
have  to  continue  to  take  "the  long  way 
around"  even  If  the  canal  were  to  reopen. 
These  conditions  invest  the  area  east  of 
Africa  with   a   new  strategic   importance. 
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Conaldermble  funds  were  aUocated  for  tbe 
tralQlng  ftnd  (deployment  of  this  newly-cre- 
ated battle  fleet.  The  exercises  ouried  out 
slmultaneoualy  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
last  April  14  to  May  6  under  the  code-name 
"Ocean"  were  described  by  tbe  Soviet  De- 
fence Ministry  organ  Krasnaya  Zveeda  as 
"the  biggest  manoeuvres  In  military  his- 
tory." 

Notwithstanding  the  "class"  colouring 
that  chancterlMs  all  <^nclal  Soviet  pro- 
nouncemenu.  the  role  assigned  thU  new 
naval  power  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  that  given  the  flaeita  of  tbe  grMit  maritime 
powers  of  the  past. 

SHOW  THs  atmsiAif  ruio 
Admiral  Vladimir  Kasatonov,  Deputy 
Commander  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  defined 
these  duties  In  a  recent  Kratnafa  Zvezda  in- 
terview as  "mounting  the  guard  on  all  the 
oceans  of  the  wcM'ld.  wherever  national  In- 
terests of  the  strengthening  of  our  coun- 
try's International  authority  demand  It." 

For  Admiral  Oonhkov,  the  Soviet  Navy 
Is  both  "an  impressive  dissuasive  factor  In 
the  path  of  Imperialist  adventures,"  and  a 
"symbcd  of  fraternity  and  aid  to  friendly 
pec^les,"  the  whole  guaranteeing  "the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  state  on  the  seas  and  the 
oceans." 

In  short,  the  Soviets  are  proving  to  be 
worthy  heirs  to  the  historical  "show  the 
flag"  policy  devised  by  the  British  Admiral- 
ty in  lu  Imperial  heyday.  Soviet  warships 
paid  official  visits  to  the  poru  of  thirty-six 
countries  in  1969  and  the  figure  for  1970 
should  be  considerably  higher. 

[I'rom  the  Sunday  Star,  Oct.  4.  1970) 

Powia  or  TH«  Sovzm:  Ijand,  Ska  utd 

Ndclxab 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

In  July  19fla  the  Soviet  Navy  conducted  an 
ambitious  naval  exerdae  In  the  North  At- 
lanUc  and  Norwegian  Sea.  Participating  were 
four  surface  warships,  none  of  them  carrying 
mlasUes.  and  about  20  dleeel-powered  at- 
tack submarines. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Navy  car- 
ried out  another  exercise.  This  time,  there 
were  some  200  vessels  Involved  in  global 
operations  coordinated  from  Moscow. 

In  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crista,  the  Soviet  Union  had  only  a  tenth  the 
number  of  intercontinental  missiles  poasessed 
by  the  United  States. 

Today,  it  has  surpasaed  the  United  Statee 
In  both  number  of  missile  launohers  and 
total  megatonnage,  and  Its  force  appears  to 
be  growing  rapidly. 

In  both  Caechoalovakla  and  the  Middle 
East.  Soviet  military  leaders  have  shown 
they  have  the  airplanes  and  the  organiza- 
tional ability  to  move  with  great  rapidity  and 
without  warning.  This  was  true  not  only  of 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  but 
also  of  the  movement  of  new  types  of  mis- 
slln  tnto  the  Mkldle  Bast  this  spring 

What  does  it  all  mean? 

Probably  even  the  Kremlin  is  not  sure. 

The  Increasing  number  of  Soviet  ships  in- 
dicates a  dear  Intention  to  become  the  world's 
No.  1  sea  power. 

In  strategic  nudear  power,  the  Increase  In 
strength  has  been  equally  dramatic.  But  the 
purpose  U  not  clear  to  Western  analysts  and 
probably  is  not  dearly  agreed  upon  In 
Moscow. 

■XBXAaCR  OBOWnVO 

In  conventional  land  and  air  power,  the 
apparent  effort  has  been  to  increase  quality 
of  eulpraent  and  training— whUe  sacrificing 
somewtiat  In  numbers. 

Although  there  is  some  disagreement  In  this 
country,  the  Soviet  research  a'nd  development 
effort  In  military  equipment  and  space  ap- 
pears to  be  growing  rapl(Oy,  and  to  many  In 
WaAlngton  this  is  by  far  the  most  worrisome 
aspect  of  Soviet  activity. 


Russia's  decision  to  build  a  "blue  water 
navy"  apparenUy  was  made  as  early  as  the 
mld-igfiOs  and  was  relnfofxsed  by  the  success- 
ful use  of  American  aeapower  in  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 

Last  April,  the  global  exercise,  code-named 
Ok«»n — the  Busslan  word  for  ocean — clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  Soviet  navy  is  fast 
approaching  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Ships  Involved  in  the  exercise  induded  two 
new  helicopter  carriers,  the  Moskva  and  the 
Leningrad,  impressive  numbers  of  nudear- 
powered  suhmarlnfla,  guided  missile  cruisers 
of  the  Slresta  and  Kynda  classes  and  a  large 
number  of  modem  escort  vessels. 

I>urlng  the  exercise,  long-range  bombers 
flew  ttotn  the  northern  Soviet  Umon  non- 
stop to  Cuba.  SborUy  after  the  exercise 
ended,  a  Kresta  dass  cruiser,  a  Kanln  class 
destroyer  and  three  submartnes,  one  of  them 
nudear  powered,  cruised  through  the  Carib- 
bean and  tbe  Oulf  ot  Mexico,  withla  less 
than  50  miles  ot  the  American  coewt. 

Portions  of  another  small  Soviet  naval  task 
force — the  third  In  a  year — have  Just  com- 
pleted another  vlolt  to  Cuba  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

But  nowhere  h«a  the  Increase  m  Soviet  sea- 
power  been  more  draaiatlc  than  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

As  racenUy  as  early  1967,  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  what  has,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  often  seemed  like  an  American  lake, 
normally  consisted  of  a  handful  of  unim- 
pressive vessels. 

Since  the  Arab-Israaii  war  of  June  1967, 
however,  the  Soviet  fleet  has  frequently 
equaled  and  sometimes  exceeded  the  size  of 
the  American  Sixth  Fleet.  Last  September 
there  were  some  70  Soviet  ships  In  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
fleets — and  it  Is  a  major  difference — is  that 
the  Sixth  Fleet  has  two  carriers  and  the 
Soviet   fleet  has   none. 

To  compensate  for  its  lack  of  carrier-based 
air  power,  the  Soviet  navy  has  gone  heavily 
for  guided  mleailes  to  extend  the  flrlng  range 
of  Its  ships.  This  was  a  giant  step  toward 
catching  up. 

But  a  missile-equipped  fleet  will  almost 
certainly  lose  in  a  flght  with  carrier-based 
air  power.  So,  to  be  effective,  the  fleet 
equipped  only  with  mlasiles  must  strike  first. 
and  with  devastating  force. 

The  lack  of  sea-based  air  power  virtually 
compels  the  Russians  to  seek  land  air  bases 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  North 
Africa  and  on  out  to  the  Atlantic  The  mili- 
tary necessity  to  acquire  these  bases  will 
almost  certainly  contribute  to  turmoil  around 
the  Mediterranean  for  years  to  come,  ofllclals 
here  say. 

In  recent  years.  Russia  has  had  more  sub- 
marines than  any  other  nation.  But  until 
recently,  the  subs  were  designed  primarily  for 
defensive  purposes  In  the  waters  close  to  the 
Soviet  homeland. 

Now,  they  not  only  have  vastly  more  sub- 
marines than  any  other  nation,  but  have  be- 
gun to  deploy  them  far  from  home — operat- 
ing for  months,  for  example,  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

What  the  world  knows  about  Soviet  nuclear 
power  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Department.  No  other  nation  has 
the  aatellitee  and  other  devices  for  detecting 
missile  tests  and  Installations  and  for  aaaese- 
Ing  what  they  mean. 

There  U  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  when 
the  Pentagon  rrtsasss  tofonnaUon  about 
Soviet  missile  testa  or  deployment  It  Is  sure 
of  lu  facta  and  telle  the  truth.  There  Is  less 
certainty  tliat  the  Penta^aa  teUs  aU  It  knows, 
that  It  releaaas  enough  Information  to  put 
the  facts  In  perspecUva  or  that  lU  Interpre- 
tation of  mtelUgenoe  la  always  valid. 

The  facts  made  available  by  the  Defense 
Department  support  the  conduslon  that  the 
Soviet  Union  la  pursuing  a  vigorous  program 
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of  testing  and  Inatalllng  both  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles. 

fOCtrS  Olf  BBS 

The  attention  of  Pentagon  eoKperts  has 
focused  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  big  SSO 
mlssUe,  which  the  Russians  have  been  in- 
stalling at  an  average  ra>te  of  about  60  a 
year  and  which  they  are  apparenUy  stUl 
continuing  to  install,  with  the  total  now 
approaching  300. 

The  SS9  was  first  thought  to  be  a  "city 
killer  "  because  It  was  capable  of  carrying  a 
25  megaton  warhead — big  enough  to  destroy 
a  city  but  too  big  and  expensive  for  any  other 
purpose. 

But  the  United  States  doesn't  have  any- 
thing like  300  cities  big  enough  to  require 
such  a  massive  weapon  lor  their  destruction. 
Why,  then,  are  the  Russians  wUling  to  pay 
•30  million  each  to  continue  deploying  such 
huge  missiles? 

One  reason  may  be  that  they  had  an  S89 
production  line  and  found  this  the  qmckest 
way  to  catch  up  with  the  United  States  In 
numbers  of  missiles. 

But  another  more  ominous  purpose  sug- 
gested Itself  to  American  experts.  If  the  SS9 
were  fitted  with  three  flve-megaton  war- 
heads— a  technique  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  for  more  than  two  years — then  the 
SS9  nUght  be  used  In  a  surprise  attack  on  the 
American  Mlnuteman  missUe  force.  In  this 
sense,   it  would  be  a  first-strike  weapon. 

Further  confusing  the  situation,  the  Rus- 
sians have  recenUy  conducted  tests  which  ap- 
pear to  have  perfected  a  new  warhead  sys- 
tem for  the  SSll  mIssUe.  Smaller  than  the 
SSO.  It  is  a  liquid-fueled  missUe  about  the 
same  size  as  the  solid-fueled  American 
Mlnuteman  and  probably  is  designed  to  carry 
a  warhead  of  about  one  megaton. 

The  Russians  have  about  800  of  the  smaller 
missiles,  most  of  them  SS-U,  but  also  in- 
cluding an  increasing  nvunber  of  the  solid- 
fueled  SS-13,  and  they  might  have  more  than 
1,000  within  the  next  two  years,  according 
to  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird. 

American  officials  are  now  convinced,  from 
what  they  have  seen  of  Soviet  SS-U  tests 
conducted  this  Rummer  that  two  new  war- 
heads have  been  developed  for  the  missile. 
One  Is  a  single  warhead  with  penetration  aids 
designed  to  help  get  through  defensive  radar. 
The  other  is  a  triple  warhead  like  that  on  the 
SS-9.  but  smaller. 

These  smaller  missiles  are  relatively  inac- 
curate and  are  thus  not  a  strong  threat  to 
the  Mlnuteman  force.  But  If  their  accuracy 
were  Increased— which  is  technically  feasi- 
ble— they  would  be. 

If  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  SS-98  and 
equip  them  with  multiple  warheads,  or  if 
they  Improve  the  accurEu:y  of  their  SS-Us, 
then  their  missile  force  could  become  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  American  Mlnuteman  deter- 
rent force. 

The  most  convincing  Indication  that  these 
missiles  will  not  become  a  major  threat  to 
Mlnuteman  (aside  from  the  hopes  for  an 
agreement  In  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks)  is  the  expense  involved  in  going  back 
and  fitting  the  existing  226  S8-9s  with  triple 
warheads  and  in  providing  hundreds  of 
SS-Us  with  new  guidance  systems. 

At  tbe  same  time  Russia  is  expanding  Its 
land-based  missile  force.  It  is  building  a  mis- 
sile suboxarine  force  patterned  very  doaely 
after  the  American  Polaris  fleet. 

The  Polaris  fleet  is  considered  very  much 
a  second  strike  force — designed  to  survive 
any  kind  of  surprise  attack  and  then  to  strike 
back  with  devastating  force.  But  Pentagon 
experts  worry  that  a  Soviet  submarine  force 
could  also  be  used  as  part  of  a  surprise  at- 
tack by  destroying  American  bombers  before 
they  could  take  off. 

Even  In  the  most  successful  surprise  at- 
tack, at  least  some  American  missiles — espe- 
cially those  on  station  under  the  seas — would 
be  expected  to  survive. 
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Whether  or  not  the  attack  was  a  success 
would  then  hinge  on  how  many  of  the  re- 
maining missiles  could  be  Intercepted  by  the 
Soviet  antlballisttc  missile  defense  system. 

Now  Installed  aroiind  Moscow  are  64 
launchers  for  the  Galosh  ABM  missile.  It  is 
a  big  nUsslle,  like  the  American  Spaxtan,  and 
is  designed  to  Intercept  Incoming  warheads 
In  space,  far  from  the  target — thus  providing 
an  area  defense  for  the  Soviet  capital  and 
much  of  its  Industrial  heartland. 

Unlike  the  American  Safeguard  system,  the 
Galosh  launchers  are  designed  to  be  reloaded 
and  to  fire  more  than  once.  American  officials 
have  not  revealed  how  many  warheads  they 
might  attempt  to  Intercept,  but  the  reload- 
ing capability  Indicates  it  would  be  at  least 
128 

The  missiles  In  the  Galosh  system  would  be 
guided  by  a  large  pbfwed  array  radar  tbe 
Pentag(»i  has  nicknamed  the  Doghouse. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  have  deployed  six 
even  larger  radar  sets  facing  toward  the 
United  States,  China  and  the  seas  where 
Polaris  submarines  are  deployed.  "ITiese  ra- 
dars, given  the  nickname  of  Henhouse,  would 
provide  early  warning  of  incoming  missiles. 

The  fear  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  director 
of  defense  research  and  engineering,  and 
other  Defense  cffidals  is  tliat  the  numerous 
SA-S  anti-aircraft  missiles  already  deployed, 
or  some  newer  form  of  missile,  might  be 
quickly  hooked  up  to  the  Henhouse  radar 
systems  to  create  a  vastly  expanded  ABM 
capable  of  destroying  hundreds  of  surviving 
American  missiles  after  a  surprise  attack. 

Pew  American  experts  seriously  believe  that 
the  Soviets  have  set  themselves  a  date  and  are 
working  toward  an  actual  surprise  attack  on 
this  country.  Much  more  likely  is  that  they 
hope  to  use  thc4r  large  nuclear  force  for 
political  advantage. 

By  far  the  moat  impressive  demaastz'atlon 
of  Soviet  military  doctrine— and  the  ablUity 
to  carry  It  out — ^waa  the  lightning  thrust  into 
Czechoelovakia  In  the  summer  of  1968.  While 
some  western  analysts  now  believe  the  Inva- 
sion demonetrated  some  serious  deficiencies 
In  the  Soviet  forces — deficiencies  that  would 
have  become  apparent  If  there  had  been  any 
serious  reslstanoe — the  poBsiblllty  that  the 
same  kind  of  thrust  could  be  directed  against 
West  Germany,  Romania  or  Yugoslavia  wor- 
ries western  nvilltary  leaders. 

The  Soviet  army  now  totals  about  2  mil- 
lion men,  organized  In  about  148  dlvlsians.  In 
contrast  to  an  American  division  of  about 
15,000  men,  the  Russians  have  10,500  men  m 
a  mechanized  infantry  division,  8,500  men  In 
a  tank  division  and  7,000  men  In  an  airborne 
division. 

WhUe  there  have  apparently  been  some 
shifts  of  3tren^h  toward  the  Chinese  border, 
Soviet  nUlitary  strength  still  leans  heavily 
toward  the  west. 

The  size  of  both  the  army  and  the  tank 
force  has  dedlned  somewhat  In  recent  years, 
probably  as  a  result  of  both  budget  pressures 
and  a  desire  to  emphasize  quality.  Since  1960 
the  army  strength  baa  declined  from  2.5  mil- 
lion men  to  2  million,  and  the  number  of 
tanks  has  dropped  from  35,000  to  32,150. 

There  is  no  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  planning  a  surprise  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe.  But  western  nUlitary  planners 
are  increasingly  oonoemed  about  the  political 
leverage  the  large  Warsaw  Pact  forces  provide 
In  an  age  of  nuclear  pwirity. 

The  Soviet  fighter  «ilrplAne  force  now  num- 
bers about  3,400  representing  a  decline  In 
numbers  but  an  lmprovem«nt  in  quality. 
Most  of  the  planes  have  relatively  short  range 
which  means  they  are  useful  In  a  defensive 
role  or  for  close  air  support  of  ground  troops. 

By  the  best  American  estimates,  tbe  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  In  the  neighborhood  of  #60 
billion  a  year  on  military  (Bid  space  projeots. 
This  Is  roughly  tbe  same  as  the  United  Stwtes 
is  spending,  without  including  the  costs  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Since  tbe  Soviet  groas 
national  product  Is  about  half  that  of  the 


U.S..  military  expenditures  amount  to  about 
IS  percent  of  the  GNP,  compared  with  about 
7  percent  Ln  the  United  Statee. 

A  algnlflcanrt  difference  between  the  ex- 
penditures in  tbe  two  nations,  however.  Is 
that  the  Russians  pay  their  soldiers  less.  So, 
while  a  third  of  the  U.S.  budget  goes  to  tbe 
troope,  only  a  sixth  of  the  Soviet  budget  Is 
used  for  personniel  costs.  This  means  more 
money  Is  avtdlable  for  research,  engineering 
development  and  production  of  new  equip- 
ment. 

Foster,  the  Pentagon  research  chief,  has  es- 
timated that  the  Ruaslanfi  are  now  qjendlng 
25  i>ercent  naore  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  space  agency  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  research,  and  that 
their  effort  is  growing  by  10  to  13  percent  a 
year  while  the  Amencan  effort  has  been 
shrinking  each  year.  Poster  and  many  other 
American  experts,  both  In  and  out  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  agree  that  this  Is  the  one 
area  In  which  Soviet  leadership  can  be  clearly 
decisive.  Foster  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  United  States  "can't  survive"  unless  its 
research  and  development  effort  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Russians. 

This  picture  of  Soviet  strength — growing 
nuclear  and  seapower,  a  stable  but  Increas- 
ingly Important  conventional  ground  force, 
and  a  vigorous  research  and  development  ef- 
fort— serves  as  the  backdrop  for  the  current 
debate  in  Congress  over  the  1971  defense 
budget  and  the  less  visible  debate  within  Che 
administration  over  the  1972  budget  and  the 
flve-year  defense  plan  that  will  determine  the 
shaoe  of  this  nation's  defenses  into  the  mld- 
19708. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  25.  1970) 

Thkkat    or    Russian    Navt    Gbows 

(By  Wlllanl  Edwards) 

Washinoton,  June  24— This  Is  the  first  of 
several  reports  based  on  five  days  of  annual 
global  strategy  discussions  at  the  United 
States  Naval  War  college  In  Newport,  Rl., 
which  tihls   reporter   participated  In. 

Rarely  does  a  reporter,  usually  confined  to 
an  observer  role,  enjoy  such  a  privilege.  He 
and  other  civilians,  most  of  them  honestly 
meriting  the  description  of  distinguished  In 
their  fields,  were  invited  to  Join  with  military 
leaders,  up  to  the  highest  rank,  in  the  frank- 
est of  debates  on  the  future  security  of  the 
nation  In  a  perilous  world. 

The  discussions  were  "classified."  Each 
participant  was  cleared  for  security  up  to 
"secret"  and  pledged  to  discloee  no  Informa- 
tion gathered  at  closed  sessions.  Moreover, 
the  "no  attribution"  rule  was  in  effect,  mean- 
ing that  no  speaker  could  be  quoted  by  name. 

These  injunctions  permitted  a  free  fiow  of 
Ideas,  an  uninhibited  exchange  of  divergent 
viewpoints.  No  other  nation  would  permit 
such  a  unique  confrontation  of  military- 
civilian  opinion.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
Junior  officers,  in  this  atmosphere,  did  not 
hesitate  at  times  to  dispute  their  superiors. 
No  consensus  was  reached,  but  an  illumi- 
nating Insight  was  provided,  valuable  to  all. 
Into  the  staggering  problems  faced  by  the 
United  States  as  it  seeks  to  protect  its  vital 
Interests  In  the  crisis  climate  which  has 
endured  for  a  quarter  century  without  abate- 
ment. 

The  one  major  impression  that  emerged 
was  profoundly  disturbing.  Others,  more 
comforting,  will  be  discussed  in  following 
columns. 

Every  participant,  without  exception,  was 
gravely  concerned  about  tbe  growing  naval 
might  of  Russia  in  all  the  oceans  of  the 
world  and  a  corresponding  surge  upward  of 
its  martitime  fleet  strength.  This  develop- 
ment coincides  with  cutbacks  in  United 
States  set  forces  and  a  rapidly  declining  mer- 
chant marine. 

Russia,  spending  its  defense  dollars  far 
differently  from  the  United  States,  has  en- 
gaged In  a  crash  naval  expansion  program.  It 


now  has  more  than  125  ships  deployed  away 
from  the  homeland  and  is  developing  deep 
sea,  mobile  striking  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Caribbean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Our  navy,  under  budget  pressures  affecting 
all  the  armed  forces.  Is  In  the  process  of  in- 
activating more  than  lOO  ships,  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  total  ship  strength. 

In  merchant  shipping,  the  logical  backbone 
of  armed  forces  in  war.  the  Soviet  Union  will 
soon  surpass  the  American  merchant  marine, 
now  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  size  of  our 
World  War  n  fieet  and  deteriorating.  Russia 
plans  to  double  its  tonnage  In  the  next  de- 
cade. Seven  out  of  10  of  Its  ships  are  less  than 
10  years  old  while  four  out  of  five  United 
States-fiag  vessels  are  25  years  or  older. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  pronounced  by 
the  President  at  Guam,  the  United  States  is 
retreating  to  what  has  been  called  a  "blue 
water  strategy"  while  Russia  is  advancing  to 
It.  The  navy  has  been  told.  In  effect  that  the 
Nixon  doctrine  places  a  priority  on  its  role 
while  Its  effectiveness  is  being  reduced.  It  has 
been  warned  that  It  "mxist  do  more  with  less." 

When  will  this  changing  naval  balance  In 
favor  of  Russia  lead  to  soviet  attempts  to  end 
tbe  historic  freedom  of  the  seas?  The  general 
feeling  is  that  the  year  1974  may  be  a  target 
date. 

Will  Russia  then  conclude  that  It  will  be 
safe  to  try  again  in  Cuba,  fortified  by  a  nu- 
clear and  naval  capability  It  did  not  possess 
when  It  sought  to  convert  the  Island  Into  a 
missile  base  ta  1962?  Its  boldness  in  American 
waters  was  demonstrated  by  a  recent  Invasion 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  mlssUe  ship  ma- 
neuvers within  60  miles  of  New  Orleans. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  26,  1970] 

AOMIHAL   F^CARS   SOVEET    McrrAKT    StrPEalORrTT 

Wabkinoton,  July  25. — Vice  Adm.  Hyman 
G.  Rickover  says  the  Soviet  Union  could  start 
history's  biggest  war  tomorrow  and  "I  am 
frankly  not  confident  of  the  outcome  of  such 
a  war  would  be  in  our  favor." 

Admiral  Rickover  often  is  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  nuclear  submarine  and  is  a  long- 
time champion  of  an  expanded  United  States 
Navy. 

He  said  also  In  congressional  testimony 
released  tonight  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
surpass  the  United  States  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  atomic-powered  submarines  by  the  end 
of  the  year  and  may  already  have  done  so. 

"fatetul   tsstimont" 

In  what  he  called  the  "most  fateful  testi- 
mony I  have  ever  given,"  Admiral  Rickover 
scored  congressional  advocates  of  reduced 
defense  spending,  said  America's  military 
posture  is  seriously  deteriorating  and  de- 
clared: "These  are  cold  hard  facts  yet  they 
are  Ignored  by  those  who  call  for  what 
amounts  to  unilateral  disarmament." 

AdnUral  Rlckover's  comments  were  made 
in  testimony  before  the  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  released  with 
the  opening  of  Senate  debate  on  the  $19.2 
billion  military  procurement  authorization 
bill. 

That  measure  contains  funds  for  a  num- 
ber of  new  weapons  systems — Including  nu- 
clear submarines  and  other  advanced  naval 
vessels. 

"All  of  the  evidence  we  have  from  our  best 
sources  indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  main- 
taining their  tremendous  p(u:e  in  submarine 
design  and  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  they 
will  probably  be  ahead  of  us  In  the  number 
of  nuclear  submarines,"  Admiral  Rickover 
said  at  one  point. 

Admiral  Rickover  said  that,  as  of  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  the  U.S.  submarine  force 
was  composed  of  146  operational  submarines 
including  46  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marines. 59  diesel-powered  attack  submarines 
and  41  nuclear-powered  Polaris  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines. 

As  of  that  date,  be  said,  the  Soviet  Union 
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bMl  356  submarlneB  About  75  of  tbem  nu- 
clear-powered and  about  380  of  tbem  dleeel- 
powered. 

He  said  about  30  of  tbe  50  Soviet  balllstlc- 
mlulle-flrlng  submarlnea  are  nuclear-pow- 
ered. 

PESSIMISTIC     VIXW 

But  at  another  point  he  said  that  estimate 
might  be  too  conservative:  "If  we  knew  the 
precise  status  of  all  their  submarines  we 
might  find  tfaey  are  ahead  of  us  right  zk>w. 

"In  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve  world 
naval  superiority,  the  Soviets  have  built  the 
world's  largesct  most  m.odem  submarine  con- 
struction facilities  and  now  have  a  total  sub- 
marine fleet — both  nuclear  and  dlesel-pow- 
ered — that  Is  three  times  larger  than  the 
American."  Admiral  Rickover  said. 

He  said  the  Soviet  Union  is  concentrating 
Its  efforts  at  building  a  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  of  the  Polaris  type,  a  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  up  to  16  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Oct  4.  1970) 
United  Statks  Siks  Sovht  Oain  to  Nucleak- 

SlTBMAKtNE    OPERATIONS 

(By  NellSbeehan) 

WASHiNGTOif,  October  3. — The  controversy 
over  whether  the  Russians  are  building  a 
submarine  base  in  Cuba  is,  in  the  view  of 
military  analysts,  obscuring  a  signlflcant  ad- 
vance by  the  Soviet  Uoion  In  nuclear  striking 
power. 

For  more  than  six  months  the  Russians 
have  been  operating  new  Polaris-type  bal- 
listic-missile submarines  off  the  eastern  coast 
oi  the  United  States  and  possibly  in  the 
Caribbean. 

This  fact  alone  would  have  been  enough 
to  nullify  whatever  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy gained  In  military  strategy  by  going  to 
the  brink  of  thermo-nuclear  war  eight  years 
ago  to  force  the  removal  of  land-based  Rus- 
sian missiles  from  Cuba,  regardless  of  sub- 
stantial advances  In  Intercontinental -bal- 
listic-missile  Installations. 

And  aside  from  the  questions  of  whether 
the  Russians  are  building  what  amounts  to  a 
naval  base  at  the  Cuban  port  of  Clenfuegos 
and  whether  the  Nixon  Administration 
should  have  made  an  International  Issue  of 
the  matter  at  this  time,  the  military  analysts 
believe  the  pattern  of  Soviet  naval  activity  In 
the  Caribbean  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Russians  intend  to  use  Cuba  to  serve  the 
submarines  and  to  keep  them  on  station  off 
the  United  States  for  extended  periods. 

Bixmif  KiasiLB  cAsans 

Bach  of  these  nuclear  submarines  termed 
the  Tankee  class  by  the  United  States  Navy, 
carries  10  ballistic  missiles  whose  atomic  war- 
heads can  be  launched  from  under  the  water 
at  targets  about  1.600  miles  away. 

If  these  submarines  moved  In  close  from 
their  normal  cruising  range,  far  out  In  the 
Atlantic,  the  missiles  could  cover  every  city 
from  the  East  Coast  to  the  Kansas-Cc^orado 
line  and  all  of  the  population  centers  of  east- 
em  Canada. 

Prom  the  Caribbean  their  range  covers  an 
expanse  of  cities  and  industry  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  tbe  Southweat,  to  Topeka,  in  the  Mid- 
west, to  Pittsburgh  and  Washington. 

Closer  In,  from  tbe  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the 
missiles  encompass  most  of  the  United  States 
heartland  In  a  fan  th«t  swings  from  the 
southeastern  comer  of  California  to  North 
Dakota  and  to  New  York. 

The  Yankee-class  submarines  are  the  flrst 
of  a  fleet  tbe  Sonets  began  building  three 
years  ago  with  the  objective  at  eventually 
matching  the  United  States'  41  Polarls-mls- 
sUe  submarlnea.  They  repreeent  tbe  Russians' 
flrst  advanoed  submarine  balllstlc-mlsslle 
force. 

WhUe  •Oil  not  nearly  as  adraxxwd  as  the 
Polaris  boats,  which  can  burl  multiple  nu- 
clear warheads  of  about  3.600  miles,  the  Yan- 
kee-class Submarines  are  an  effective  counter 


to  the  Polaris  submarines  stations  clcoe  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  the  Medlterrane«ui. 

ETvidence  of  several  nonnuclear  submarines 
has  been  reported  off  shore  periodically,  but 
the  Yankee-class  submarines  were  first  de- 
tected moving  into  the  western  Atlantic  six 
months  to  a  year  ago,  the  military  analyst 
said.  Since  then  two,  and  possibly  three,  of 
them  have  operated  there  on  and  off.  they 
said. 

The  Pentagon  announced  last  April  that 
one  Yankee-claae  submarine  had  been  de- 
tected cruising  1.300  to  1,500  miles  off  the 
East  Coast.  Since  then  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  said  nothing  about  the  periodic 
operations  of  several  Yankee-class  subma- 
rines much  closer  to  the  coast. 

None  have  so  far  been  noticed  In  the  Carib- 
bean, but  the  analysts  pointed  out  that  they 
could  have  operated  undetected.  The  analysts 
believe  that  the  appearance  of  these  boats 
and  a  more  definite  pattern  of  Soviet  naval 
activity  in  the  Caribbean  are  directly 
connected. 

Twice  this  year  Soviet  naval  task  forces, 
including  a  submarine  tender,  have  visited 
Cuba  for  about  a  month,  calling  at  Clenfue- 
gos amd  Havana. 

The  tender  that  accompanied  the  most 
recent  task  force,  which  arrived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  has  remained  in  Clen- 
fuegos Harbor  although  Q>oet  of  the  other 
ships  have  departed. 

The  Soviets  have  gradually  displayed  more 
advanced  types  of  submarines  during  visits 
to  Cuba.  Last  year  only  torpedo-carrying  sub- 
marines that  attack  ships  or  other  subma- 
rines appeared.  This  year,  for  the  flrst  time, 
an  Ecbo-II-class  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine, which  can  burl  a  nuclear  warhead  400 
miles,  came  to  the  surface  and  Joined  a  visit- 
ing task  force. 

Tb«  military  analysts  believe  that  all  this 
meams  that  the  Russians  Intend  to  use  the 
large  harbor  at  Clenfuegos  as  a  sheltered 
anchorage  for  a  tender  that  will  service  the 
Yankee-class  sxtbrnarines.  Aside  from  the 
tender,  tbe  Soviets  need  little  vdot^  than 
possibly  a  small  facility  ashore  to  house  the 
submarine  crewa  and  provide  them  with 
recreation. 

Recently  the  Pentagon,  reported  evidence 
of  construction  activity  ashore  at  Clenfuegos. 
and  a  White  House  official  followed  this  up 
with  a  wsLmlng  to  the  Soviet  Union  against 
installing  a  strategic  submarine  base  In  Cuba. 

Subsequently,  after  bearing  secret  teetl- 
n>ony  from  defense  intelligence  officers.  Sen- 
ator Prank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho, 
termed  the  evidence  of  oonstructlon  activity 
they  presented  "inconclusive"  and  .  .  . 
against  inflammatory  charges." 

Military  analysts  say  they  are  not  sure  what 
the  new  construction  ashore  at  Clenfuegos 
signifies,  but  they  say  it  could  be  a  small  fa- 
cility for  submarine-crew  housing  and  rec- 
reaition.  If  it  is  not.  they  note  that  the  Rus- 
sians could  accomplish  their  purposes  by 
keeping  a  large  tender  and  one  or  two  more 
ships  in  Clenfuegos  and  building  nothing 
ashore. 

In  short,  the  analysts  think  the  Russians 
do  not  need,  and  may  not  want,  any  large 
base  at  Clenfuegos  for  tbe  Yankee-class 
boats. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  36, 1970] 

Russia's  Plxkt  Oiowb  PKom  Mottsx  to 

MoNsm 

(By  Arthur  Veysey) 

London,  October  34. — Ten  years  ago  So- 
viet vrarahlps  rarely  ventured  into  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Ships  being  transferred  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  fleet  at  Leningrad  to  tbe  Arctic 
Ocean  fleet  at  Murmansk  aeemfSd  to  scurry 
warily  past  Norway. 

Today  Soviet  admirals  boast:  "The  So- 
viet navy  can  be  seen  In  all  parts  of  the 
world's  oceans."  The  North  Atlantic  la  Its 
training 


CRABT8    SHOW    GKOWTH 

North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organization  charts 
of  Soviet  exercises  reveal  tbe  slow,  steady 
naval  penetration. 

The  Soviet  fleet  dared  its  flrst  North  At- 
lantic probe  in  July,  1961,  Eight  warships 
and  four  submarines  with  supporting  craft 
assembled  halfway  down  the  Norwegian 
coast  and  carried  out  a  brief  test  of  its  abili- 
ties to  intercept  NATO  forces  heading  for 
the  Arctic  and  Murmansk. 

The  maneuvers  were  repeated  the  next 
year  on  a  much  bigger  scale  that  involved  30 
submarines  and  dozens  of  planes.  Russia  be- 
gan regular  transfer  of  ships  during  the  year 
between  the  Arctic-Baltic  fleets  and  the 
Black  Sea  flotilla. 

Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  gave  the  So- 
viet navy  Its  first  truly  important  task  in 
October.  1963 — to  deliver  missiles  to  Cuba. 
President  Kennedy  interposed  America's  At- 
lantic fleet.  The  Soviet  navy's  inadequacies 
were  exposed,  and  it  withdrew. 

OaoERS    MOBX    SHIPS 

The  Kremlin  vowed  that  the  humiliation 
would  never  happen  again.  It  authorized  the 
navy  to  build  missile  ships  that  could  sink 
NATO  warships.  It  ordered  helicopter  ships 
that  could  search  out  and  destroy  NATO 
submarines  and  also  lift  troops  ashore. 

It  decreed  the  construction  of  submarines 
that  could  range  the  world  and  sink  the 
cargo  ships  which  maintain  NATO's  life.  It 
ordered  still  more  submarines  that  could 
lurk  off  American  coasts  laden  with  city- 
destroying  nuclear  explosives. 

The  Soviet  Navy  grew  strong  enough 
within  a  year  to  carry  out  exercises  all  the 
way  around  Britain.  Electronic-equipped 
trawlers  listened  night  and  day  trying  to 
trail  the  Scotland-baaed  American  Navy  Po- 
laris submarines  and  learn  how  they  main- 
tain constant  contact  with  the  White  House. 

FORMS    MISCAST    FUCXT 

The  Soviet  Navy  had  enough  new  ships 
by  1964  to  form  a  Mediterranean  Sea  fleet 
and  also  to  send  warships  to  Cuban  waters. 
The  fleet  Included  the  flrst  Russian  missile 
cruiser.  The  buildup  increased  in  1966  and 
1966. 

The  flrst  helicopter  carrier,  the  Moskva, 
gave  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  the 
ability  to  send  troops  ashore  in  1968. 

Young  arm  officers  in  Libya  deposed  the 
ailing,  absent  King  Idrls.  in  1969.  He  had 
received  his  throne  and  the  nation's  inde- 
pendence as  a  gift  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  American  and  Soviet  fleets  hur- 
ried to  Tripoli.  Neither  intervened,  but  NATO 
lost  its  last  harbors  and  airfields  on  the 
southern  Mediterranean  coast  and  also  Eu- 
roi>e's  biggest  source  of  oil  that  did  not  re- 
quire long  ocean  haulage. 

The  NATO  charts  from  1967  onward  show 
rapid  proliferation  of  Soviet  exercises  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  In  1969  the  maneuvers 
spread  across  the  Atlantic  into  the  Carib- 
bean. Unshown  are  similar  penetrations  into 
other  oceans  and  the  lairs  of  the  missile  sub- 
marines off  American  coasts. 

Tbe  American  active  fleet  had  933  ships 
two  years  ago.  Today  it  has  743.  Proposed 
Congressional  budget  cuts  could  reduce  the 
number  to  500. 

Monthly,  the  Soviet  fleets  become  bigger 
and  stronger  as  the  admirals  carry  out  the 
Kremlin's  edict:  "Remove  the  traditional 
preserves  of  the  American  and  British 
navies." 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  16,  1970) 
Russians  en   thx  Indian  Ocean 
It  used  to  be  the  Kitlsh  who  were  always 
vitally    concerned    lest    the   Suez    Canal    be 
closed   and   the   Royal   Navy  and   the  mer- 
chant fleet  thereby  denied  the  Middle  Bast 
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rout«  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  India,  and  the 
Par  Bast. 

However,  since  the  canal's  forced  closure 
during  the  1967  Arab-Israel  war  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  rather  than  the  British  and 
Americans,  who  seem  to  stand  to  gain  most 
if  it  is  reopened.  So  long  as  it  remains  blocked 
the  Soviet  Union's  so-called  "east  of 
Sues"  policy  has  little  chance  of  success. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  West- 
em  books,  monographs,  and  Journal  articles 
concerned  with  the  vast,  diffuse  area  called 
the  Indian  Ocean  has  swelled  enormously. 
The  reasons  for  this  outpouring  have  little 
to  do  with  the  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
of  Pakistan,  India,  and  Indonesia,  which  sur- 
round the  extensive  littoral. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  present 
situation  is  the  relative  passivity  and  Impo- 
tence of  these  countries  in  comparison  to  the 
prestige  and  presumed  power  they  possessed 
during  the  heyday  of  third  world  alignment 
and  nooalignment  In  the  1960's.  Instead,  the 
cause  for  interest  and  ooncern  among  West- 
erners baa  to  do  with  the  changing  relation- 
ships in  great  power  behavior  and  capabili- 
ties and  the  potential  effect  this  may  have 
upon  the  perceptions  and  realities  of  the 
great  power  balance. 

THS^     EVENTS     SIGKHTCANT 

Three  related  events  are  signlflcant. 

Plrst,  and  most  Important,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  to  be  seen  as  a  potential 
challenger  to  traditional  American  and  Brit- 
ish political  and  military  hegemony  over 
much  of  the  ocean  and  In  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries. 

The  second  event  refers  to  the  decisions  by 
the  British  Government  in  the  period  1966- 
70  to  pave  the  way  for  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  the  last  vestiges  of  permanent  Brit- 
ish maritime  power  from  the  "east  of  Suez" 
area.  (The  latest  announcement  of  the  Heath 
government  that  this  process  is  to  be  partially 
reversed  cannot  be  seen  as  having  any  mean- 
ingful long-term  implications  for  the  area 
as  a  whole.  The  sums  of  money  the  British 
are  prepared  to  pay  for  this  capabUity  Is 
negligible.) 

The  British  withdrawal  Is  related  to  the 
third  event,  namely,  the  xmwllUngneas  of  the 
United  States  since  1968  to  consider  expand- 
ing its  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
flu  the  so-called  "vacuum"  left  by  the 
British. 

Thus,  the  assumption  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  move  to  replace  Western  powers 
in  an  area  that  has  great  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  strategic  significance  for  the  West- 
em  alliance  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  challenge 
Is  documented  and  described  in  several  ways. 

Tlie  growth  of  overall  Soviet  naval  strength 
and  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
to  conduct  exercises  outside  traditional 
Soviet  waters  In  the  Atlantic,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  Pacific  is  seen  as 
a  precursor  for  the  eventual  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area. 

TEAOB    A    rtraTHEK    INDUCEMENT 

Increasing  Soviet  trade  with  Malaysia  and 
Singapore,  major  commercial  agreements 
with  Iran  and  continuing  good  relations  with 
Yemen  and  South  Yemen  provide  further 
ammunition  for  those  who  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  Soviet  challenge. 

In  Bast  Africa  the  Soviet  Union  has  sup- 
plied arms  to  Somalia  and  Uganda,  has  of- 
fered anna  to  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  its 
Navy  has  visited  several  African  ports.  In 
connection  with  these  trends,  the  current 
Brltlah  Government  has  tried  to  argue  that 
a  resumption  of  arms  sales  to  South  Africa 
IS  necessary  to  retain  the  Simonatown  naval 
base  which,  in  turn,  is  seen  in  the  strategic 
context  of  the  growing  Soviet  "threat"  to 
the  Gape  route. 

What  U  the  validity  of  some  or  aU  of  these 
propositions? 

Before  attempting  to  offer  any  explana- 


tions or  answers  it  is  important  to  be  clear 
on  two  points : 

Tbe  first  has  to  do  with  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  "the  strategic  Importance  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  area." 

The  second  concerns  our  ability  to  predict 
the  likely  future  course  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

Prof.  T.  B.  MUlar,  of  the  Australian  Na- 
tional University,  has  written:  "Strategy  in 
an  extanslve  oceanic  environment  does  not 
Involve  the  control  of  the  sea  Itself,  but  of 
specific  polnta  of  Importance  In  or  around  it, 
of  access  to  and  routes  between  tbem  for 
purposes  of  trade,  or  acquisition  of  supplies, 
or  the  movement  of  military  force,  or  main- 
taining communications.  ...  It  has  begun  to 
Involve  competition  for  control  of  the  ocean 
bed,  where  mineral  resources  may  be  ex- 
ploited, and  where  secret  subterranean  homes 
can  be  found  for  weapons  of  destruction  or 
instruments  of  Intelllgenoe." 

If  we  accept  Professor  Millar's  inclusive 
definition,  it  can  be  argued  that  to  control 
the  Indian  Ocean  for  various  purposes  a  na- 
tion does  not  need  to  deploy  huge  naval 
forces  and  keep  them  on  constant  patrol. 
Rather  the  strategy  would  be  to  seek  secure 
bases  In  East  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  Indonesia. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  it  would 
be  esesntlal  to  ensure  unrestricted  sea  ac- 
cess to  the  area  via  either  the  Cape  route, 
or  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
or  through  the  Indonesian  archipelago  or, 
Ideally,  through  all  four  approaches. 

RISKS   CERTAINLT    CONSmXXED 

To  What  extent  the  Soviet  Union  can 
achieve  all  or  some  of  these  objectives  will 
be  considered  following  the  second  caveat 
which  has  to  do  with  Soviet  intentions. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  much  Western 
scholarship  on  matters  relating  to  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  attempts  to  forecast  future 
Soviet  behavior  still  fall  within  the  purview 
of  the  "arts"  rather  than  the  "sciences." 
No  one  knows  with  any  certainty  the  degree 
to  which  the  current  Soviet  leadership  has 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  strategic  ascendancy 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Some  Soviet  leaders  have  surely  consid- 
ered some  of  the  risks  involved.  An  exten- 
sion of  power  and  presence  can  often  lead 
to  an  overextension  of  commitments,  and 
parallel  policy  dilemmas;  the  current  eco- 
nomic costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  expand- 
ing simultaneously  its  naval  forces,  its  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces,  and  maintaining  at  a 
high  degree  of  readiness  its  30  divisions 
along  the  Chinese  border  must  be  huge. 

To  say  with  any  certainty  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  coherent,  long-term  Indian 
Ocean  strategy  that  fiis  Into  neat  dynamic 
models  of  the  balance  of  power  is  simply 
not  possible. 

It  Is  possible,  though,  to  l)e  more  precise 
and  accurate  about  short-run  Soviet  capabil- 
ities, as  distinct  from  Soviet  intentions,  and 
thereby  make  some  predictions  concerning 
long-run  Soviet  capabilities. 

CONSTRAINTS   NOT   PERMANENT 

The  primary  Instrument  of  existing  and 
future  Soviet  military  power  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  must  be  the  air  and  sea  components 
of  the  Soviet  Navy.  As  of  this  moment  the 
Soviet  Union's  naval  capabilities  In  the  area 
are  almost  nonexistent. 

Pot  a  start,  the  secure  access  routes  are 
not  available;  the  Suez  Canal  remains  closed; 
the  United  States  Seventh  Pleet  dominates 
the  South  China  Sea  and  the  western  ap- 
proaches to  the  area:  the  British  still  retain 
a  small  land.  sea.  and  air  capability  in  Singa- 
pore; the  Cape  route  remains  a  Western 
enclave. 

Second,  despite  growing  relations  with  the 
local  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  secure 
naval  base  along  the  littoral. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  has  very  little  ex- 


perience at  operating  major  naval  task 
forces  for  long  periods  of  time  thousands 
of  miles  from  its  home  ports. 

Fourth,  the  current  Soviet  Navy  possesses 
no  sea-based,  flxed-wlng,  air  capability  and 
needs  to  rely  on  land-based  aircraft  to  con- 
duct vital  reconnaissance  missions.  This 
limitation  seriously  constrains  the  flexibility 
of  Soviet  naval  forces. 

However,  these  constraints  could  gradu- 
ally be  removed.  If  tbe  Suez  Canal  were 
opened  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  retained  he- 
gemony over  Egypt,  the  Soviet  Navy  would 
not  only  have  the  ability  to  move  from  the 
Mediterranean  in  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  It 
would  also  be  In  a  far  stronger  position  to 
establish  bctsee  in  South  Yemen  and  thereby 
control  the  Red  Sea,  and  perhaps  even  ven- 
ture into  the  Persian  Oulf  and  poee  an  Im- 
plicit threat  to  European  and  Japanese  oU 
supplies. 

If  India  were  to  grant  the  Soviet  Union 
guaranteed  base  rights,  the  Soviet  Navy 
could  probably  build  up  its  own  workshops 
and  thereby  achieve  a  certain  level  of  selX- 
sufflciency  for  an  Indian  Ocean  fleet.  If  Sing- 
apore and  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  sought  So- 
viet, rather  than  Western,  help  to  counter 
possible  Chinese  pressures  following  a  United 
States  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  could  fall  under  Soviet 
control. 

If  Britain  so  Infuriates  black  Africa  by 
breaking  Its  adherence  to  the  United  Nations 
arms  embargo  to  South  Africa,  the  proba- 
bilities for  Soviet  naval  bases  In  Mnmi^awt 
and  Dar  es  Balaam  might  Increase.  And  so 
on. 

All  or  none  of  these  events  may  happeu, 
and  It  would  take  a  brave  man  to  offer 
odds.  However,  one  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
In  the  short  run,  say  the  next  five  years,  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  establlab  a 
meaningful  strategic  presence  throughout 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  Is  minimaj  This  does 
not  mean  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  make  ex- 
tremely Important  advances  In  some  areas, 
say  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  preferred  strategy  for  the  United 
States  and  other  Interested  Western  powers 
should  be  cartful  and  cautious.  Overreactlon 
in  favor  of  withdrawal  or  escalation  can  be 
as  damaging  as  underreaotlon.  Thus  while 
those  who  call  for  a  major  Increase  In  United 
States  naval  approiH^tlons  to  counter  the 
Soviet  "threat"  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
cranks,  they  should  be  made  to  present  their 
case  on  the  basis  of  rigorous,  objective 
analysis. 

But  equally,  everyone  should  fvJly  appre- 
ciate the  potential  direct  rtiAtionshlps  be- 
tween the  vicissitudes  of  United  States  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East  and  Mediterranean, 
tbe  impending  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Soviet 
Union  could  make  major  advances  at  the 
Wesrt's  ex{>ense. 

In  this  respect  the  current  Middle  East 
Impasse  has  a  deeper  slg^flcanoe  that  far 
transcends  the  particular  problems  of  the 
Arabs  and  tbe  Israelis. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18.  19711 

BwiPT  SoTixT  Naval  Gains  Woert  Unttxo 

States 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

Washington,  January  17. — United  States 
Navy  analysts  are  Increasingly  concerned 
with  the  swift  and  potentially  menacing 
growth  of  advanced  Soviet  naval  technology. 

The  analysts  feel  that  this  development 
has  been  obscured  by  the  attention  recently 
given  to  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  fieet  of 
Yankee  class  nuclear  submarines,  tbe  Soviet 
equivalent  of  the  United  States'  gulded-mls- 
sUe  submarines. 

The  Yankee  was  patently  a  copy  of  the 
United  States  vessels  designed  to  fire  Polaris 
missiles,  the  analysts  said  today.  The  Rus- 
sians have  built  16  of  them  and  are  turning 
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them  out  at  a  rate  of  eight  a  year,  so  that  will 
probably  equal  the  number  of  gulded-mlssUe 
submarines  by  the  end  of  1973  or  early  1974. 

But  the  stlmxill  that  led  to  construction  of 
the  Yankee — the  appearance  of  Polaris-armed 
submarlnee  and  the  Soviet  lack  of  naval 
strength  during  the  Cuban  missile  crlals — 
alao  led  the  Ruaalans  to  be0n  a  program 
of  research  that  is  now  bearing  notable  fruit, 
the  analysts  said. 

AOVAI4CZ8    CTTXD 

The  analysts  cite  these  Soviet  naval  devel- 
opments since  1968: 

A  pint-sized  destroyer  called  Manuchka. 

A  "beautiful"  new  Kresta  class  cruiser. 

A  C  class  submarine  with  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles  fired  from  underwater. 

Gas  turbines  to  give  naval  craft  Instant 
starting  capacity  and  rocket -assisted  depth- 
charge  launchers. 

Information  suggesting  that  two  new  ver- 
sions of  the  Yankee  are  being  planned  or  In 
production. 

The  United  States  naval  experts  say  these 
developments  Indicate  that  the  Soviet  navy 
has  centered  what  they  term  an — "advanced 
technological  phase."  They  traced  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  fleet  from  a  small  coastal 
force  In  1947.  when  the  Russians  realized  the 
need  for  an  ocean-going  navy.  The  Soviet 
Navy  began  copying  United  States  technology 
Including  radar  and  guns.  In  1955.  Adm. 
Sergei  O.  Oorshrov  moved  the  Russians  Into 
a  second  phase  of  development  toy  Improving 
existing  equipment.  Eaily  In  the  sixties  the 
Soviet  Navy  moved  Into  a  period  of  technical 
development  Intended  to  surpass  the  United 
States  Navy. 

VA.   VXSSEUt  STUUIKU 

At  the  same  time  the  Russians  continued 
to  study  United  States  developments  with 
more  than  30  intelligence-gathering  vessels 
packed  with  electronic  apparatus. 

United  States  analysts  believe  that  the 
Russians  have  decided  to  bypass  the  expen- 
sive aircraft  carrter.  Instead  they  have  devel- 
oped Inexpensive  "platforms"  carrying  "sur- 
face-to-surface antlshlp  missiles." 

The  United  States  does  not  use  missiles  of 
this  kind.  As  one  high-ranking  naval  officer, 
who  is  a  proponent  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
said:  "Our  basic  missile,  which  we  consider 
superior,  is  the  \AiQA,,  who  is  reiiaable." 

The  Russians  began  their  development  of 
missile  ships  with  the  Osa  and  Komar  classes 
of  craft.  These  vessels  are  armed  with  the 
Styx  missile — one  of  which,  in  the  Egyptian 
navy,  several  years  ago  sank  an  Israeli  de- 
stroyer, the  Elath.  But  these  vessels,  only 
about  the  size  of  a  PT  boat,  were  no  good  for 
heavy  weather  or  the  high  seas. 

The  moert  recent  Soviet  mlasUe  ship  is  the 
Manuchka.  about  half  the  size  of  a  conven- 
tional destroyer,  which  employs  a  new  sur- 
face-to-surface missile  system. 

NXW    UiaStLK   BHIPB 

Other  ships  armed  with  antl-ahlp  missiles 
developed  since  the  early  106O's  include  the 
Kynda  and  Kresta  class  cruisers.  The  Kresta's 
compact  lines  are  unreservedly  admired  by 
American  experts.  These  ships.  493  feet  long 
compared  with  the  600  feet  of  American 
cruisers,  are  faster,  carry  more  electronic 
gear  and  have  greater  fire  power  than  Amer- 
ican models.  The  Kresta  also  has  a  hell- 
copter  pad  m  the  stem. 

American  technicians  are  also  impressed  by 
the  Kashin  class  gulded-missUe  destroyer.  It 
has  gas  turbine  propulsion  that  enables  it  to 
spurt  from  one  knot  to  full  speed  instan- 
taneously. The  United  SUtea  Navy  is  Just 
beginning  developmeort  of  such  engines. 

Another  Soviet  alternative  to  the  giant  air- 
craft carrier  appears  to  be  helicopter  ships 
of  the  Moskva  and  Leningrad  classes.  Amer- 
ican analysts  believe  tha.t  they  could  also  be 
used  for  short  take-off  fighters. 


NEW    DEPTH    CRABGBS 

The  Russians  call  these  ships  antlsubmjt- 
rine  cruisers.  They  are  equipped  with  a  new 
type  of  rocket-assisted  depth  charge  launcher 
that  can  throw  a  depth  charge  beyond  the 
usual  range.  The  analysts  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  still  behind  the  United  States 
In  antisubmarine  technology  but  were  "mov- 
ing fast." 

In  the  submarine  field  American  experts 
believe  that  the  Russians  are  preparlxig  to 
buUd  submarines  even  larger  than  the 
Yankee  class — a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization designation — which  at  425  feet  is 
already  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  larger 
models  may  carry  a  modification  of  the  new 
ntilsslle.  the  Sawfly.  which  is  expected  to 
travel  up  to  3,000  miles. 

The  most  Interesting  submarine  developed 
by  the  Russians,  the  analysts  say.  Is  the  C 
class  submarine.  American  experts  are  only 
Just  beginning  to  find  out  about  Its  capac- 
ities. 

Pictures  suggest  that  this  vessel  carries  a 
missile  with  a  shorter  range  than  same  ear- 
Uer  models.  But.  the  analysts  said,  it  is  prob- 
ably more  accurate  The  vessel  has  a  bulbous 
bow  and  Is  believed  to  carry  six  to  eight 
mlllles,  which  are  believed  to  Include  the  first 
surface-to-surface  missiles  fired  from  under- 
water. 

[Prom   the   Ne^v  York   Times,   Apr.   8,   1971 1 

Soviet  Discloses  Extent  or  Its  Defense 

Spending 

(By  Theodore  Shabad) 

Moscow,  April  7. — The  Soviet  Union  dis- 
closed today  that  its  military  establishment 
was  absorbing  as  much  as  a  fouiiii  of  all  the 
funds  available  for  the  growth  of  the  nation's 
economy. 

This  unusual  information  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  defense  burden  was  contained  In 
the  published  text  of  on  economic  report 
delivered  yesterday  by  PrenUer  Aleksel  N. 
Koeygln  before  the  current  congress  of  the 
Soviet  Oocnmunlfit  party. 

It  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  forth- 
right •  •  •  the  economic  effect  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  country's  armed  foroee. 

"The  Soviet  state  in  the  present  interna- 
tional situation."  Mr.  Koeygln  said,  "must  be 
steadfastly  concerned  with  strengthening  of 
l!he  country's  defense  capabUlty.  Over  tlie 
last  five  years  80-bllllan  rubles  [88.9  blllian 
at  the  official  exchange  rate]  has  heen  spent 
for  defense." 

The  figure  itself  w«s  not  new.  for  it  repre- 
sented the  total  budget  allocations  In  1986- 
70  for  the  maintenance  of  military  ptersonnel 
and  the  procurement  of  weapons  systems. 

But  In  the  context  of  national  income 
available  for  tihe  Premier,  it  meant  that  de- 
fense activlttee  absorbed  34.4  per  cent  ot  the 
portion  of  national  Income  availaiale  for 
growth  purposes,  or  7  per  cent  ot  the  total 
national  Income. 

If  expenditures  for  science,  amounting  to  3 
per  cent  of  national  irKotne,  were  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  defense  share,  it  would  rise  to 
10  per  cent  of  naticHial  Inootne.  Tills  conftirms 
roiighly  with  estimates  of  Western  analysts, 
who  hold  that  a  large  jxopoction  of  Soviet 
edentlflc  research  and  development  Is  for 
defense  purposes. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  gensraUy  assumed  to 
shoulder  defense  sxpshdltiires  rougtily  equiv- 
alent to  those  of  the  United  States.  However, 
because  the  Sovlst  Union's  gross  national 
product  Is  only  about  half  ttiat  of  the  Unltsd 
States,  the  share  of  the  mlUtary-crlented 
sector  of  the  Soviet  economy  is  about  twlos 
as  large  as  ebs  share  of  the  defense  establliii- 
menrt  In  the  American  eoononiy. 

Mr.  Kosygtn's  dlsolosure.  made  In  the  con- 
text of  new  naiUonal  Income  statistics.  ap< 
peared  to  b«  part  of  an  effort  by  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  justify  tiM  current  ^'""'K'mlr 


policy  of  a  better  deal  for  the  oonaumer 
combined  with  continued  emphasis  on  heavy 
Industry  and  defense. 

Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  the  party  leader, 
appeared  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  his  key- 
note speech  to  the  congress  last  week  In 
affirming  that  increased  attention  to  con- 
sumer welfare  In  the  new  five-year  plan 
"does  not  mean  that  we  are  slackening  our 
concern  for  heavy  industry,"  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  defense  effort. 

Mr  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Koeygln  are  believed 
to  have  had  two  pressure  groups  in  mind 
in  stressing  the  need  for  further  develop- 
ment of  heavy  industry  and  defense  in 
what  has  been  generally  a  consumer  ori- 
entation at   the  party  congress. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  two  leaders  evi- 
dently sought  to  assure  the  military  and 
'Other  advocates  of  basic  Industries  that 
Soviet  defense  capability  would  not  suffer 
as  a  result  of  somewhat  greater  allocation 
of  resources  to  consumer  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  supporters  of  even  more  pro- 
nounced aid  to  the  average  citizen  were 
advised  that  a  heavy  defense  burden  did 
not  permit  such  a  course  as  long  as  inter- 
national tensions  remained. 

The  party  leader  and  the  Premier  thus 
appeared  to  be  placing  themselves  some- 
where In  the  middle  between  military  and 
civilian  claims  on  the  nation's  resources. 

Mr.  Kosygln's  disclosure  of  the  defense 
burden  came  about  In  rather  technical  fash- 
Ion  in  a  discussion  of  national  Income.  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  national  income  Is  treated 
as  a  value-added  meaaiire  representing  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  goods  pro- 
duced and  the  costs  of  production. 

In  contrast  to  the  traditional  breakdown 
of  national  income  uses  that  conceal  the  de- 
fense Item,  iSx.  Kosygln  presented  a  new 
set  of  categories  that  identifled  the  defense 
Item  as  part  of  the  portion  of  national  In- 
come available  for  growth  purposes.  This  Is 
the  so-called  acoiunulatlon,  or  Investment, 
component  of  national  income  uses. 

According  to  Mr.  Kosygtn's  breakdown,  the 
accumulation  comjwnent  over  the  last  five 
years  totaled  328-bllllon  rubles  (•361-bU- 
lion),  or  about  29  percent  of  national  in- 
come, which  was  1.166-bllUon  rubles. 

Within  that  acciimulatlon  category,  the 
Premier  distinguished  the  80- billion  defense 
Item,  amounting  to  24.4  percent  of  total  ac- 
cumulation or  7  percent  of  national  Income. 

The  sanctioned  "debate"  in  the  party 
congress  continued  today,  with  selected 
Soviet  officials  and  foreign  Communist  lead- 
ers addressing  the  5.000  delegates  in  the 
Kremlin's  Palace  of  Congresses. 

I  Prom  the  Newsweek.  June  19.  1971) 

A    MEOrrERltANEAN    TIDE   RUNS   FO*   THE 

Russians 
(By  Amaud  de  Borchgrave) 

Aboard  the  U.S.S.  Springfield  last  week, 
a  young  naval  intelligence  officer  could 
hardly  contain  his  admiration  for  the  latest 
Soviet  warships  steaming  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  "That's  a  beauty."  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  photographic  blowup  of  a  Kresta- 
class  guided-missile  cruiser.  '"There's  nothing 
like  it  on  our  side."  Standing  neatt>y.  Vice 
Admiral  Isaac  C.  Kldd.  the  commander  of 
the  US.  Sixth  Fleet,  readily  agreed.  "A  hum- 
dinger." he  said  of  the  Soviet  ship.  "Only 
3.5(X)  tons.  But  it's  got  the  punch  of  a  pocket 
battleship." 

Nowadays,  the  Soviet  Union  packs  quite  a 
wallop  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  a  typical 
day  last  week,  the  wall-to-wall  situation 
room  (map)  at  NATO's  surveillance  head- 
quarters in  Naples  bristled  with  symbols  for 
Soviet  men-o'-war :  66  versus  the  44  in  the 
Sixth  Fleet  (map) .  And  Russian  political  in- 
fluence In  the  strategically  important  ini«.T«^ 
sea  has  grown  apace  with  its  fleet.  Last  week. 
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the  Kremlin  dispatched  Ambassador  Mikhail 
Smlmovaky  to  the  Maltese  capital  of  Valletta 
in  hcqies  of  securing  an  embassy  in  the  one- 
time British  possession.  Both  British  and 
American  spokesmen  professed  to  see  no 
threat  to  the  NATO  installation  on  Malta, 
doubting  that  its  newly  elected  leftist  Pre- 
mier will  t«u-n  over  those  naval  facilities  to 
the  Russians.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
their  fear — expressed  also  by  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Moshe  Dayan  last  week — that  the 
successful  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the  area. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Russians  see  America's  loss  of  taste  for  in- 
ternational leadership  as  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  dominant  power  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and,  ultimately,  in  the  entire 
Eurasian  land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

U.S.  admirals  In  the  Mediterranean  claim 
to  be  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  a  mili- 
tary showdown,  the  Sixth  Fleet  could  still 
overwhelm  the  Soviet  fleet  and  fuUUl  Its 
"second  strike"  nuclear  mission  against  as- 
signed targets  in  East  Europe  and  southern 
Russia,  'nils  claim  to  naval  superiority  is 
evidently  based  on  the  American  fleet's  two 
aircraft  carriers,  ships  whose  firepower  the 
Soviet  fleet  cannot  match  on  a  ship-to-ship 
basis.  But  it  Is  worth  remembering  that  the 
newly  installed  Russian  tactical  air  force  in 
Egypt — which  has  recently  been  dug  into 
220  hardened  sites — can  fly  cover  for  the 
Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and,  if  need 
be,  attack  the  U.S  flattops.  Moreover,  some 
military  experts  are  convinced  that  the  two 
U.S.  carriers  have  already  been  effectively 
neutralized  by  the  latest  Soviet  guided- 
missile  cruisers  to  arrive  in  the  sea.  Finally, 
the  ships  of  the  U.S.  fleet  are  of  much  older 
vintage  than  the  Rtissian  vessels,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  deployment,  these  experts  be- 
lieve, the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fieet  will 
clearly  surpass  the  American  armada  in  po- 
tency by  mld-1972. 

In  the  eyes  of  Western  Europeans,  this 
expansion  of  Soviet  power  is  directly  related 
to  critical  changes  in  the  American  home 
front.  The  Europeans  realize  that  the  bitter 
taste  of  the  Vietnam  war  has  soured  the  U.S. 
on  overseas  commitments,  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  believe  that  they  may  soon  have  to 
fend  for  themselves.  But  with  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean 
and  along  Europe's  oil-supply  routes,  Mos- 
cow hopes  to  discourage  a  sepmxate  ETuropean 
defense  effort  as  futile,  thereby  encouraging 
a  trend  toward  West  European  neutralism. 
The  combination  of  neo-isolationism  In  the 
U.S.  and  neutralism  In  Europe  could  be  the 
mix  that  removes  the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

Raymond  Cartler,  one  of  Europe's  most 
widely  respected  Journalists,  recently  wrote: 
"America  has  given  Europe  a  quarter  of  a 
centiiry  of  invtUnerablllty  but  Europe  has 
not  had  the  foresight  to  transfer  some  of  its 
opulence  to  the  problem  of  Its  own  security. 
The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  the 
relatively  near  future  Is  a  certainty.  The 
Mediterranean  is  now  blanketed  by  Soviet 
naval  power  lapping  against  Eiirope's  south- 
ern coastline.  The  northern  front  has  alao 
been  outflanked  by  the  same  Soviet  naval 
power  reaching  into  the  Atlantic." 

DISARKAT 

If  Europe  existed  as  more  than  a  geo- 
gpaptoio  expression,  there  might  be  an  alter- 
native to  U.8.  power.  But  many  countries 
that  now  might  wish  to  reduce  their  de- 
pendence on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
superpowers  regretfully  conclude  that  there 
will  be  no  European  alternative  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  European  monetary  union 
project,  a  prerequisite  for  an  integrated 
European  defense  community,  was  dealt  yet 
another  blow  In  the  Franco-German  summit 
meeting  last  week  when  Chancellor  WUly 
Brandt  and  President  Georges  Pompidou 
failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  status  of  the 
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floating  Deutsche  mark.  This  kind  of  Euro- 
pean disarray,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  is  already  In  retreat — at  least  psycho- 
logically— means  that  things  will  continue  to 
go  Russia's  way  In  an  area  of  vital  concern 
to  the  entire  Western  world. 

Many  Western  officials  and  commentators, 
convinced  that  gunboat  diplomacy  Is  dead 
In  an  age  of  multi-headed  nuclear  missiles, 
have  dismissed  the  Soviet  effort  in  the  Medi- 
terranean as  wasteful  and  useless.  But  the 
Soviets  know  better.  When  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  purged  pro-Soviet  plotters 
from  his  entourage  two  months  ago.  Moscow 
managed  to  more  than  offset  Its  losses;  it 
swiftly  extracted  from  Sadat,  a  new  Ofteen- 
year  treaty  that  tied  Egypt  even  closer  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  the  many  reasons  that 
led  Sadat  to  sign  the  treaty,  presumably  one 
was  his  belief  that  the  massive  Soviet 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean  was  visible 
proof  of  Moscow's  commitment  to  the  Arab 
cause. 

VACXTUlf 

The  same  kind  of  gunboat  diplomacy, 
Europeans  fear,  might  be  used  In  countries 
all  along  the  North  African  and  European 
littorals  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  years  to 
come.  Nonaltgnment  Is  tantamount  to  a 
power  vacuum  in  the  Soviet  book,  and  with 
the  withdrawal  of  Western  Influence  from 
North  Africa,  the  Soviets  are  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  move  in.  Morocco,  the  last 
remaining  monarchy  In  North  Africa.  Is  ripe 
for  revolution — as  last  week's  attempt  to  re- 
move King  Hassan  showed — and  the  Soviets 
would  be  happy  to  help.  Europe-oriented 
Tunisia,  squeezed  between  revolutionary 
regimes  in  Algeria  and  Libya — and  heavily 
dependent  on  ailing  President  Habib  Bour- 
guiba — would  be  another  likely  target. 

The  Soviet  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  wUl  also  make  itself  felt  in  the  critically 
ImporUnt  Persian  Oulf  area  once  the  Suez 
Canal  Is  reopened.  The  gulf  area  supplies  60 
per  cent  of  West  Europe's  and  90  per  cent  of 
Japan's  fuel  needs.  The  British  are  phasing 
out  of  the  gulf  later  this  year  and  the  UJ3. 
has  no  intention— or  desire — to  fill  the  power 
gap.  Moreover,  London's  plan  for  a  gulf  fed- 
eration has  collapsed  and  the  oU  sheikdoms 
are  about  to  opt  for  independence.  "A  few 
modern  Soviet  warships  calling  regularly  at 
these  ports  and  entertaining  in^resslonable 
sheiks  will  work  miracles."  a  longtime  gulf 
resident  told  me.  "Especially  If  there  is  no 
countervailing  U.8.  force." 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  sheiks  rwUize 
where  the  real  power  Uea.  Tbt  Soviets  al- 
ready have  twenty  new  warships  on  station 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  (as  against  two  U.S. 
ships).  Anticipating  the  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  they  have  also  Just  completed 
construction  of  a  new  naval  base  at  Port 
Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea  (In  return  for  free 
MIO's  and  tanks  for  the  Sudanese),  half- 
way between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Should  the  Soviets  suooeas- 
fully  expand  their  Bfedlteiranean  presence 
into  this  part  of  the  world,  they  would  be 
able  to  exeroise  additional  political  lever- 
age on  Weetem  Europe  by  controlling  its 
sources  of  oil. 

DETENTE 

No  one  suggests  that  the  Soviets  don't 
have  a  right  to  t)e  in  the  Medltertaoean  In 
whatever  force  they  wish,  and  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Oulf  for  that  matter.  But 
what  Is  needed  is  a  credible  countervailing 
force.  Instead.  America  is  pulUng  out,  and 
Europe  Is  dithering.  In  the  past  five  years, 
NATO  forces  In  Central  Europe  have  been 
allowed  to  run  down  by  36  per  cent  (includ- 
ing the  loss  of  600  alrcrtft).  During  the 
same  time,  Soviet  forces  alone,  on  the  same 
front,  have  Increased  by  six  dlvlstoos.  De- 
spite U.S.  pledgee  to  maintain  and  Improve 
Its  strength  In  Europe.  It  was  revealed  two 
weeks  ago  that  two  Air  Force  squadrons 
were  pulled  out  of  Europe  in  1970  without 
a  word  being  said  to  America's  Etiropean  al- 


lies. "The  -nrj  prospects  of  detente,"  com- 
mented the  outgoing  NATO  civilian  chief, 
Manllo  Broslo,  last  week,  "have  crested  a 
climate  In  Western  opinion  In  favor  of  uni- 
laterally reducing  NATO  force  levels."  Mos- 
cow, of  course,  remains  unencumtoeisd  by 
the  restraints  of  public  opinion,  and  when- 
ever anyone  In  the  West  tries  to  halt  the 
drift  toward  a  lax  defense  posture,  the  Rus- 
sians fire  off  accusations  that  such  talk  im- 
pedes d^ente. 

Even  more  important  than  Sovlst  Inten- 
tione,  however.  Is  the  AmMloan  trend  toward 
Intaoepectlan  and  isolation.  "The  steady  en- 
croachment of  Congress  on  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy,"  one  of 
Europe's  leading  pollcymakeis  told  me  re- 
cently, "means  that  a  formal  pledige  laat 
what  it  used  to  be."  Moreover,  the  release  of 
the  Pentagon  papers  has,  in  a  sense.  tUmU- 
caited  those  m  the  UJ8.  who  regard  power 
poUtios  as  evil  and  un-American.  But  that 
doesn^  mean  that  the  power  reallUes  will 
oblige  us  by  simply  disappearing. 

Under  these  clrcumstsnoas,  Europeans  are 
keeping  their  options  open.  Even  Franco 
8p«^  and  the  colonels  In  Greece  are  doing 
what  they  caii  to  Improve  relations  with 
Moscow.  For  by  conveying  the  impression 
that  over  the  next  few  yean  doowstlc  af- 
fairs will  enjoy  priority  over  foreign  affaln. 
America  is,  in  effect,  telling  Moscow:  "Tills 
Is  your  round  in  the  Medltetranean.  Make  the 
most  of  it."  It  is  an  absolute  certainty  tftat 
the  Russians  will  do  Just  that. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  13,  1970) 

The  Indian  Ocean — A  Soviet  Sea? 

(By  T.  B.  MUlar) 

Canbseba. — Tlie  Public  aooounto  Commit- 
tee of  the  AuatraUan  Parliament  has  been  ex- 
amining witnesses  over  a  budget  allocation 
for  the  first  stage  of  a  naval  base  facility  at 
Cockbum  Sound  near  Perth  on  the  West 
coast  of  this  three-mllllon-square-mlle  con- 
tinent. A  pacifist  geologist  solemnly  raised 
with  the  Committee  the  question  of  pollu- 
tion, while  a  senior  naval  officer  Justified  the 
allocation  partly  In  terms  of  the  growing 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area. 

A  prominent  East  European  visitor  said 
here  recently  that  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
why  the  Soviet  Navy  is  In  the  Indian  Ocean: 
(1)  there  la  a  Soviet  Navy,  and  (3)  there  is  an 
Indian  Ocean.  However  sophlstloated  this  may 
or  may  not  be  as  a  rationale,  it  does  not  go 
very  far  towards  clarifjring  Soviet  objectives. 

Although  it  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
comment,  some  highly  exaggerated,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  not  yet  been  out  In  strength  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  According  to  reports,  the  num- 
ber of  surface  ships  has  been  as  low  as  two  or 
three  in  the  whole  ocean  at  any  time,  or  as 
high  as  twenty-flve  or  thirty.  Submarines  of 
course  are  less  easily  counted.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Soviet  vessels  lies  less  In  their 
quantity  than  in  their  novelty.  In  the  fact 
that  they  have  so  little  competition,  and  in 
their  being  part  of  a  collection  or  pattern  of 
Soviet  activities,  strategic,  political  and  eoo- 
nomlc. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  become  the  principal  supplier  of  arms  to 
nine  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  periphery. 
Through  aid  to  harbour  development.  It  has 
obtained  access  to  ports  and  dockyard  facili- 
ties in  places  such  as  Mogadishu  and  Berbera 
(Somalia).  Hodeida  (Yemen),  Aden,  and 
Vishakapatnam  (India),  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent to  other  key  ports  such  as  Mauritius, 
Singapore,  and  Port  Blair  in  the  Andamana. 
It  has  forced  Its  way  Into  the  shipping  or- 
ganlBatlons  trading  between  Eun^jM  and  the 
For  Bast  and  Australia.  It  is  engaged  In  exten- 
sive bydrogr^hlc,  oceanograpblc  and  mari- 
time Intelligence  activities.  It  is  erecting 
some  kind  of  military  facilities  on  the  Island  - 
of  Socotra  at  the  entrance  to  the  Oulf  of 
Aden  (the  London  Times  reported  them  to 
be  a  naval  radio  station  and  an  ammunition 
depot). 
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No  otM  bM  publicly  objected  to  these  de- 
'veUjpmeiiti.  Tlie  Imitreerion  one  bee  in 
Aoetoeiu  is  the  VA.  VKWf  would  Uke  to  en- 
gage In  Bome  conapetttlTO  eppeenume  w«U 
bqrond  the  Polazia  prognun.  but  neither  the 
Stete  Department  nor  the  White  Houae  aeea 
tb«t  e  major  American  intereet  ivould  be  ao 
eerved. 

The  Brltiah  Cooaerratlv*  Government  Is 
going  to  keep  emaU  naval  and  oUier  foroes 
In  Malaysia  and  81ng^>are  and  perhaps  the 
OuU  for  a  few  year*  more.  Theee  wUl  be  local 
mtber  than  oneanlr.  It  would  Uke  Booth 
Africa  coopemtlon  In  the  eouthwet  of  the 
ocean  tout  may  be  flndlnc  ttxe  stated  price— 
arme  suppUes— a  hotter  potato  than  It  bad 
reaUaed.  Japan  has  a  growing  trade  acroea  the 
ocean,  and  almoat  aU  Ma  oU  cofnea  from  the 
Middle  Kaat  through  the  Haleoca  StraM:  but 
neither  the  public  mood  nor  the  d^eose  TOte 
ia  euch  aa  to  provide  proteotion  eo  t*a  ttom 
bome.  France  baa  Its  Socnallland,  lM\inton. 
and  oCmt  ialaadk,  but  no  major  atmteglc  In- 
terest in  the  area. 

Of  the  peripheral  countries,  only  India  and 
Australia  has  naTles  of  any  size.  India  is  too 
dependent  on  Soviet  arms  aid  and  Australia  ia 
too  small  to  protest  effectively  against  Soviet 
activities  which  are  in  any  case  quite  legiti- 
mate and  poae  no  ^>parent  threat  as  yet  to 
anyone.  Only  if  Australia  had  some  support 
from  the  VS.  or  Britain  ooxild  It  demonatrate 
local  superiority  against  Soviet  incursions 
into  Its  waters. 

Some  commentators  believe  the  Ruaslans 
are  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  promote  the  con- 
tainment of  China.  This  seems  too  simple, 
and  at  best  provldee  but  part  of  the  answer, 
most  relevantly  with  respect  to  India  and 
Pakistan.  The  Chinese  have  a  foothold  in 
Tanaania  and  bi»  irrltaitingly  acUve  vnong 
Palestinian  and  other  Arab  guerrillas,  but 
China  Is  far  from  being  an  Indian  Ocean 
power.  To  dominate  the  Suec  pMssage;  to  have 
a  major  InHuenoe  in  the  oU -producing  states: 
to  be  able  to  exert  political  preasvire,  vrlth 
modest  mlUtary  backing,  at  key  points  during 
times  of  decision;  and  to  trade  profltably — 
these  are  the  Soviet  TTnion's  apparent  inten- 
tions, or  the  likely  effects  of  their  endeavors. 
Do  they  matter?  They  do,  if  you  live  in  the 
area,  are  a  small  staite.  and  see  no  evidence 
that  any  major  power  la  Interested  In  either 
verbal  or  practical  restraint  upon  the  Soviet 
Union's  undeclared  but  increasing  ambitions. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  13.  1S7D] 

The  Sovizt  Nav&i.  Psookam 

(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover) 

The  Soviets  are  embarked  on  a  program 
which  reveals  a  singular  awarecees  of  the 
Importance  of  seapower,  and  an  immdatak- 
able  reeolve  to  become  the  moat  powerful 
maritime  force  in  the  world.  They  demon- 
strate a  thorough  understanding  of  the  basic 
elements  of  seapower:  kno^edge  of  the  aeas. 
a  strong  modem  merchant  marine,  and  a 
powerful  new  navy. 

Starting  with  200  dlead-powered  subma- 
rines at  the  end  at  World  War  n,  most  of 
which  were  obeolete,  the  Soviet  Unioa  em- 
barked on  the  largest  peanetlme  submarine 
construction  program  in  history,  producing 
over  670  modem  submarines  in  35  years — 
most  designed  for  long-range  operations. 
Diirlng  the  same  period  the  United  Statee 
built  106  submarines.  In  two  years  alone, 
1966  and  1966,  the  Soviets  completed  160 
submarines,  one  and  one-half  times  the  total 
number  of  submarines  this  country  has  pro- 
duced in  the  past  35  years. 

They  now  have  the  largest  aoA  most  mod- 
em submarine  building  yards  in  the  vrarld. 
giving  them  aeverai  times  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction  capacity  poeseased  by 
the  United  States. 

They  are  credited  with  a  nuclear  subma- 
rine production  capability  of  20  ships  a  year 
on  a  single  shift  basis.  They  have  the  facili- 
ties to  increase  this  rate  of  production  con- 


siderably. At  prsaent.  wMle  oar  Poaeldon  eon- 
veraloiiB  are  going  otv,  the  maximum  n.S. 
capacity  to  bolld  nuclear  submartnea  is  leas 
than  half  that  of  the  Sorists.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  these  converalons^-about  1S77 — the 
best  we  coxild  do  would  still  be  wall  below 
tbelr  capacity. 

According  to  the  latest  ""fifinsHlrti  data 
the  Soviets  now  bave  a  total  oif  S56  to  383 
sobmarlnca.  all  buUt  since  World  War  n. 
Anywhere  froan  76  to  83  of  these  are  nuclear- 
powered.  The  total  U.S.  force  is  141  sub- 
martnea. 88  nuclear  powered,  the  remainder 
diasel  powered.  Most  of  our  dieael  units  are 
of  World  War  n  vintage. 

Today,  as  a  reatdt  at  the  Soviets'  large- 
scale  cooatruction  program,  our  lead  in  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Baaed  on  current  force  levels  and 
estimated  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  bulldlz^ 
rates,  they  will  be  ahead  of  us  numerically 
before  the  end  at  this  year. 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  total  num- 
bers Is  the  fact  that  since  1968  the  Soviets 
have  introduced  several  new  designs  besides 
converting  older  designs  to  improve  their 
capabiutles. 

One  of  their  current  new  rii^tgn^  ia  the 
Tankee  Claos  nviclear-powered  balllstlc-mls- 
sUe  submaitne  introduced  in  1968.  Theae 
submarines  look  very  much  like  our  EXhan 
Allen  Class — our  latest  Polaris  type — end  are 
capable  of  submerged  launching  of  18  bal- 
listic mlssUea  with  a  range  o(  over  1,000 
nUles. 

l^ey  now  have  IS  of  the  Yankee  Class  In 
operation:  additional  units  are  under  con- 
struotton  at  a  rate  of  about  13  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  thait  they  will  surpMS  our  Polarie 
fleet  of  41  by  1973  or  1974,  poeeU>ly  sooner. 
Purtber.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Soviets  also  have  over  30  conventional  and 
nuolear-poiwered  baUlatlc-miaBlle  submarlneB 
of  the  earlder  design.  Thus,  we  are  faced  with 
the  imminent  loss  of  our  lead  in  numbers  of 
sea-based  sKvateglc  mlaeUei. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force.  Uke  the  entire 
Soviet  Navy,  baa  beoome  o^>able  ot  sustained 
open-ocean  operatkxai  and  is  being  used  to 
support  foreign  policy  In  varioue  areas  of  the 
world.  In  1968  the  tempo  of  worldwide  Sovlert 
submarine  operatloxM  was  at  aa  all  time  high. 
This  tem^x)  has  oonrtlnued  tolnereaee  In  1970. 
During  the  recent  large-scale  amftX  maneu- 
vers that  Included  over  300  ahipa  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Fadflc  Oceans. 

The  Russians  are  In  the  Medttemuoean. 
They  operate  regularly  and  coatlnually  In 
the  North  AOanUc  and  the  Norwegian  Sea. 
Russian  naval  units  now  are  being  seen  with 
regularity  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  off  both 
coasts  of  Africa.  They  are  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Arctic,  and  the  Antarctic.  The  ewimmlag 
Russian  bear  Is  not  yet  ten  feet  tall,  but  he  is 
5  feet  8  Inches  and  growing  rapkUy.  He  has 
not  yet  wreeted  supremacy  of  the  eeas  from 
the  free  world  but  he  ia  making  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  to  do  so. 

Throughout  our  history  the  waten  tb«t 
waah  our  shoree  have  been  fi4«idly.  They 
have  given  us  geogrmphlcal  protection,  mak- 
ing It  practically  Impoesplhle  for  anyone  to 
attack  us.  They  have  also  given  us  time  to 
build  up  our  strength  ^en  danger 
threatened. 

But  the  tempo  of  modem  technology  has 
changed  all  this. 

Yankee  Oleas  submarines  off  each  coast  can 
blanket  practlcaUy  the  entire  United  Statee. 
When  the  Soviets  have  the  3.000-mlle  mds- 
slle  they  are  jM-esently  developing  they  will  be 
able  to  do  this  from  either  ooean. 

Let  me  flist  say  tSiat  on  the  beet  evidence 
available.  I  beaieve  that  today  our  Polaris 
submarines  are  safe  from  a  massive,  neutral- 
ising blow.  Further,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
valid  information  indlOMting  that  the  Soviets 
possess  a  means  to  trat^  and  destroy  oih- 
Polaris  subcnarlnee  while  they  are  oo  station. 
However,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  this  situ- 
ation will  prevail  I<a  long. 


Olven  ttie  recent  Soviet  prograas  in  onder- 
sea  warfare  and  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
nuclear  submarine  progracn,  the  ooooiualon 
ia  Inevitable,  that  unless  we  are  wilHz^  to 
match  that  effort,  they  will  surpass  us  tn  tills 
fleid  In  the  1970'k. 

[From   the   Baltimore   Sun,   Dec.   37,    1970] 

Tbx  laosioN  or  Su»fac«  Natal  Powa 

(By  Paul  Cohen) 

The  effectiveness  of  merchant  ships  in 
ocean  transport — and  of  surface  naval  vea- 
sela  to  protect  them  or  to  blockade  thean  aa 
the  olreumetances  require — was  the  founda- 
tion on  which  Oreat  Britain  built  her  empire, 
on  which  the  United  Statea  bases  the  credi- 
bility of  her  international  commitments  and 
by  which  the  U.8.8.R.  hopes  to  expand  her 
role  in  Africa  and  Asia.  That  forundatlon 
oontinuee  to  erode  under  an  irresistible  tide 
of  technology,  the  key  expressions  dt  which 
are  the  submarine  and  the  missile. 

To  many  this  la  an  unbedievahle  assertion, 
doubly  so  because  its  consequences  for  in- 
ternational relations  ss  they  are  currently 
constituted  are  so  massive  and.  in  general,  so 
detrimental.  TTie  skeptics,  who  know  from 
experience  that  most  evaluatlona  of  the  fu- 
ture occur  more  slowly  than  claimed,  or  not 
at  aU.  are  Inclined  to  wait  for  reeulta.  In  this 
caae  reeulta  oould  best  come  from  the  test 
of  battle. 

.And  if  the  balance  between  the  varioiM 
forces  which  are  deployed  on  the  ooean  lies 
elsewhere  than  where  "tradition"  (an  In- 
creasingly sometime  thing)  has  placed  it,  the 
resulting  surprises  oo^d  lead  to  ill-oon- 
sidered  remedies.  Thsse  could  be  ss  divergent 
as  surrender  of  a  major  go«a,  or  nuclear  war— 
if  the  latter  is  a  remedy.  Thus,  an  under- 
standing of  the  various  technical  changes 
which  have  occurred  since  the  launching  of 
the  Nautilus  is  inescapable  if  the  planning 
of  foreign  policy,  and  of  naval  buUding  pro- 
grams, la  to  be  realistic. 

anCEMBIX   BATTLESHIPS 

Ihat  large  surface  veeeels — merchant  aa 
well  as  naval — will  no  longer  eurvlve  the  on- 
sla\jght  of  the  submarinea.  surveillance  sys- 
tems, homing  weapons,  and  the  rest  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  Twentieth  Century  military 
technology  is  a  propoeltion  with  a  maasive 
precedent:  The  fate  of  the  battleship.  Who, 
among  the  official  hierarchies  of  both  AUled 
and  Axis  fleets,  believed  before  the  fact  that 
thU  supreme  symbol  ol  naval  power  would 
perish  because  It  was  not.  to  the  same  degree 
as  its  enemies,  a  creature  of  the  new  tech- 
nology? 

As  if  the  technical  issues  were  not  In  them- 
selves sufficiently  oompllcated.  their  inter- 
pretation In  a  particular  theater  can  be  radi- 
cally modified  by  geographic  and  political  as- 
pects. In  a  narrow  sea  like  the  Mediterranean. 
for  example,  surface  fleets  may  have  to  deal 
with  submartnee,  shore-based  aircraft,  and 
perhaps  with  a  revived  and  longer-range  form 
of  coast  artillery — surface-to-surface  missiles. 
Yet.  If  a  naval  contest  were  to  occur  In  that 
sea,  the  meat  important  factor  might  be  the 
Turkish  position  on  traffic  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. That  is  why  It  is  clearer  to  discuss 
the  problem  In  a  narrower  frenkework — the 
shifting  btUanoe  between  large  surface  ships 
and  submarinea. 

Aa  the  years  go  on,  the  likelihood  strength- 
ens that  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  anti- 
submarine efforts  carried  on  with  the  most 
exotic  of  available  equipment,  a  submarine 
fleet  of  relatively  moderate  size — perhaps  sev- 
eral hundred  vessels — can  destroy  or  drive 
Into  port  any  present-day  surface  navy  and 
merchant  fleet.  That  does  not  necessarily 
mean  our  submarine  fleet,  for  It  is  armed  pri- 
marily with  antl-eubmaxlne  weapons.  Not  all 
submarine  navies,  though,  design  for  our 
hierarchy  of  missions. 

Admitting  that  the  oontlngenoy  described 
here  is  within  th«  bounds  of  military  tach- 
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notogy.  can  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
Illusion  that  such  a  maritime  disaster  could 
be  fended  off  by  threatening  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear war?  When  those  nations  which  can  de- 
ploy large  submarine  fleets  also  possess  nu- 
clear warheads  and  the  missiles  to  carry  them, 
whom  can  we  threaten?  If  the  stakes  are  less 
than  total,  if  they  involve,  in  some  distant 
comer  of  the  world,  a  blow  to  our  pride  or 
a  loss  to  our  pocketbook,  will  we  not  be 
forced  to  the  same  restraint  we  have  shown 
In  Korea  and  Vietnam? 

The  threat  of  nuclear  war  could  be  invoked 
with  limited  danger  to  us  when  a  grossly  un- 
equal bcUance  existed  between  American  and 
foreign  nuclear  power.  It  vras  the  basis  of  the 
sanctuary  In  which  our  naval  forces  largely 
operated  during  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
conflicts.  This  sanctuary  has  of  course  been 
to  our  enormous  benefit,  but  it  has  also 
served  to  confuse  us  with  a  false  sense  of 
omnipotence  at  sea. 

Today  only  one  nation  has  In  being  a  sub- 
marine fieet  of  sufficient  size  to  be  a  major 
threat.  However,  as  other  claimants  to  world 
Influence  expand  their  <^>erationa,  they  will 
Inevitably  discover,  if  they  do  not  already 
know,  that  submarines  are  a  key  element  In 
their  p>ower  base.  And  submarines,  even  nu- 
clear submarines,  are  not  all  that  difficult  to 
buUd  In  quantity.  Germany  built  about  1,100 
full-sized  diesel-electric  submarines  in  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  one-  and  two-man  sub- 
marines, during  World  War  n.  Not  until  near 
the  end  of  the  war  did  she  begin  to  utilize 
fully  the  then-available  mass  production 
techniques.  Although  nuclear  attack  sulbma- 
rlnes,  in  their  current  stage  of  design,  average 
several  times  the  weight  of  a  diesel-electric, 
there  Is  no  material  or  technical  reason  to 
prevent  a  major  industrial  nation  from  build- 
ing scores  of  them  per  year.  Pound  for  pound, 
submarlnee  place  less  stress  on  a  country's 
production  capabilities  than  do  airplanes. 
Such  tzeaties  as  today  control  the  tonnage 
and  quantity  of  subinarine  fieets  are  of  the 
moment,  not  for  eternity. 

COHVXNTIOlfAL    BT7B    tS    THZ    THEKAT 

Technology  contlnuee  to  demonstrate  its 
universal  availability.  The  means  to  obtain 
U-236  and  plutonlum  become  cheaper  end 
more  widespread  by  the  year,  and  so  do  the 
means  to  deliver  the  warheads. .  . . 

In  another  decade  there  should  be  at 
least  half-a-dozen  ooun tries  capable  of  main- 
taining both  an  effective  submarine  force 
and  a  nuclear  capability. 

The  threat  under  discussion  is  therefore 
not  the  nuclear-missile  submarine  but 
rather  the  conventional  attack  submarine 
used  in  its  classic  roles — to  destroy  naerchant 
ships  and  naval  vessels,  to  hunt  and  fight 
other  submarines,  to  mine  and  scout  in 
enemy  waters.  And  It  need  not  be  driven  by 
the  nuclear  reactor-steam  tuihlne  plants 
which  are  currently  the  moot  economical 
means  <^  propulsion  for   large  submarines. 

The  newest  attack  subnaarlnee  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  Indeed  large — 
the  size  of  light  cruisers.  However,  the  spec- 
tacular underwater  feats  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n  were  Invariably  accomplished  by  sub- 
marines displacing  less  than  3.000  tons. 
These  oould  operate  not  only  on  the  high 
seas,  but  also  in  water  too  confined  or  shal- 
low to  be  comfortable  for  today's  giants.  A 
hard  core  of  the  submariners  continue  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  this  respect,  not  much  has 
changed,  and  that  the  most  useful  attack 
submarines  are  closer  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  past  than  the  present. 

Submarine  design,  which  underwMit  an 
earthquake  in  the  mld-Flf>tle8  with  the  in- 
troduction of  nuclear  power,  is  again  in  a 
period  of  change  As  submarines  become 
smaller,  the  number  of  feasible  propulsion 
systems  becomes  larger.  They  begin  to  in- 
clude fuel  cells  or  turtjlnes  fed  by  liquid 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  primary  batteries,  and 
other  systems  of  quite  enough  endurance  to 
give  anti-submarine  forces  a  severe  case  of 
the  staggers. 


icrrarr  axcocmzi  situation 

It  Is  now  all  too  easy  to  envision  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  naval  war  would  remain 
tightly  limited,  essentially  to  an  all-sub- 
marine war.  If  bulk  cargo  crossed  contesfted 
oceans.  It  would  do  so  In  cargo  submarines. 
If  planes  were  flovm  over  theee  watece,  they 
would  take  off  from  bases  with  local  fuel 
supplies.  .  .  . 

Whether  the  United  States  gains  or  loses 
from  the  new  equilibrium.  It  must  recog- 
nize the  situation  and  choose  a  course  of  ac- 
tion, however  discordant  with  past  programs 
and  traditions,  that  will  capitalize  on  the 
continuing  developmeixts  In  underwater  and 
associated  technologieB,  in  which  it  is  a 
leadtf. 

Overall  anti-sulxnarlne  c^MhllUy  Is  los- 
ing ground  to  submarine  capability  because, 
on  balance,  the  latter  is  benefitting  to  a 
greater  degree  from  a  variety  of  expanding 
technologies.  Among  these,  epedfically,  are 
navigation,  long-range  communications, 
satellite  and  undersea  surveUIance  tech- 
niques, underwater  propulsion  systems,  life- 
support  systems  and  hcmlng  weapons.  Per- 
haps the  crueleat  blow  to  more  traditional 
forms  of  naval  power  is  the  consistent  cUxlllty 
of  the  submarine  to  benefit  on  balance  from 
sensor  developments,  even  when  theee  are 
ostensibly  anti-submarine  In  motivation. 
Any  sensor  which  can  detect  a  submarine 
can  more  easily  detect  a  surface  ship.  .  .  . 

If  It  is  true  that  the  submarine,  with  Its 
new  armament  and  technology,  now  holds 
the  upper  hand,  what  action  Is  indicated? 

The  naval  commitments  of  this  countiy 
center  about  the  protection  of  our  ocean 
commerce  on  a  global  scale.  If  the  surface 
navy  sinks  under  the  burden  of  it«  several 
defenses  against  different  weapons,  for  what 
purpose  do  we  shift  otir  building  programs 
to  produce  more  attack  submarines?  We 
must  stUl  move  goods  between  continents. 

Cargo  alrplanee  face  some  sharp  Ilmlta- 
tlona.  paiticTilany  if  the  transport  of  jet 
fuels  by  surface  tankers  is  interfered  with. 
If  submarine  tankers  replace  the  surface 
tankers,  the  potential  for  the  alccraft  is  to 
a  degree  restored,  but  it  will  take  consider- 
able analysis  to  determine  to  what  de- 
gree. 

ITRST    CABCO    SI7B    BOCCBDB) 

The  only  viable  substitute  for  the  mer- 
chant ship  is  the  nuolear-propeUed'  cargo 
subnaarine.  In  -ttie  case  of  petrolevmi 
products  and  other  fiuide  which  make  up  60 
percent  of  all  ooean-taome  cargo,  and  of  the 
granulated  products  like  food  grains  and 
ores  which  make  up  perhaps  another  10  to 
20  percent,  submarine  transport  will  cost 
more  than  surface  transport,  but  not  signlfi- 
oantly  more  by  the  sttandardB  of  blockade 
eoonomics.  .  .  . 

The  first  cargo  suboaBrtne  on  record,  the 
Deutachland.  handled  only  dry  cargo,  and 
was  a  great  economic  sucoeas. 

Posseasion  of  .a  fieet  of  cargo  submarines 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  a  fle«t  of 
attack  submarlnee  of  suffldMit  size  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  submarines,  interdict  his 
surface  shipping  and  cover  whatever  oceans 
the  battle  may  sprecid  into.  In  a  world  which 
shares  eesenttelly  the  same  technology,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  numbers.  To  attempt  to 
oompwnsate  for  this  lack  of  reliance  on  su- 
perior performance  can  bring  its  own  subtle 
frustrations. 

"nils  Navy  now  builds  essentially  one  kind 
of  attack  submarine,  and  in  such  small  num- 
bers that  it  attemp1;s  to  crowd  into  each  one 
virtually  ail  the  capability  that  the  tech- 
nology of  a  particular  design  year  permits. 
The  result  is  a  vahlcle  of  acuch  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  its  very  aize  is  interfering  with 
its  performance  In  mlsalons  which,  particu- 
larly In  limited  wars,  will  continue  to  be 
Important. 

During  his  invasion  of  Soapa  Flow,  and 
his  subsequent  sinking  of  the  Royal  Oak, 
Commander     Prlen     twloe     grounded     his 


U-boat,  and  got  it  off.  What  wt)uld  he  have 
done,  in  thoee  narrow  channels,  with  a  craft 
having  10  times  the  displacement  of  the 
U-477 

Far  more  unite  than  can  be  praotioally  en- 
visioned in  terms  of  cruiser-sized  eubmarlnea 
are  needed.  If  deelgns  cam  be  ooosldered  that 
are  uninhibited  by  suc^  tradltiona  of  nxadear 
submarine  oonstruction  as  have  arisen  ^noe 
the  mld-Flftles,  and  if  missions  and  ct^MiaUl- 
tiea  are  matched,  small  attack  ■ubmarlneB 
that  will  be  useful  in  the  closing  deoadea  of 
this  century  are  dlstinotly  feasible.  "SmaU," 
however,  does  not  mean  midget.  By  the 
standards  of  the  Seventies,  the  aubmarlna 
of  World  War  n  were  small. 

TULNZRABLI   BXTOMn   BALTAOB 

Such  suggeettlons  are  q>eclflcs.  'Hie  gen- 
erality is  that  the  lai^  surtiace  veaael — the 
mainstay  of  oonventioaal  naval  and  mer- 
chant power — bam  beoome  vulnerable  beyond 
salvage  to  a  variety  of  weapons  of  which 
the  submarine,  armed  with  alrfil^t  mlaallea, 
is  king.  To  the  several  nations  which.  In  the 
remainder  of  this  century,  can  achieve  the 
twin  goals  of  (1)  a  algniflcant  nuclear  ca- 
pability and  (2)  a  large  submarine  fleet,  theae 
oondltlons  present  an  opportunity  to  pais- 
lyze  our  nuclear  strength  and  to  place  large 
sectors  of  the  world's  pofmlattons  under  In- 
tolerable economic  pressure. 

'Hie  evils  that  can  arise  from  Internationa] 
frictions  are  varied,  and  so  must  be  the 
remedies.  Few  forms  of  naval  warfare  have 
been  used  more  frequently  than  the  blook- 
ade.  and  none,  in  the  pskst  quarter-century, 
has  been  as  greatly  faivored  by  technical  de- 
velopments. The  opportunity  Is  now  open 
to  hold  a  good  part  of  the  world  hostage  by 
blocking  its  surface  fleets.  Someone  will 
eventually  grasp  it.  This  country,  dependent 
on  ocean  tranaport,  must  have  a  remedy  In 
iMnd. 

Mr.  AUjOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINB36 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlnglnla.  Mr.  Preel- 
dent,  under  a  previous  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  BitocK)  is  to  be  recognized  at 
this  time  for  15  minutes,  and  he  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet).  I 
ask  unanimous  conaoit  that  the  order  be 
reversed  and  that  the  distingulBhed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be 
recognized  first  and  that  he  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  fmn 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bkock)  . 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


THREIAT  TO  THE  6TH  FLEETT 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  has  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
marks, in  a  period  of  just  5  years  the 
Soviet  Navy  has  grown  from  a  coastal 
defense  force  of  negligible  Importance 
into  the  world's  most  modem  naval 
force.  Her  surface  fleet  now  exceeds  2,000 
ships;  and  over  the  past  two  decades,  she 
has  produced  585  modem  ooQvoitlonal 
and  nuclear  submarines  as  compaxed 
with  110  tot  the  United  Statee.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
UjS.  Navy,  which  once  sailed  unchal- 
lenged in  every  ocean,  has  grown  in- 
creasingly obsoleecent.  Our  submarine 
force  has  now  more  or  less  stabilized  at 
142  vessels;  and  since  1968,  the  number 
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of  ships  in  the  IJJB.  fleet  has  declined  by 
about  30  percent.  We  now  have  270  fewer 
vessels  in  active  service  than  we  had  In 
1968,  and  half  of  this  loss  has  beoi  in 
surface  combat  ships. 

Russia's  transfonnatloD  tato  a  major 
naval  power,  perhaps  the  major  naval 
power,  has  important  ImplicatioDs 
around  the  globe.  This  morning,  however, 
I  will  conflne  my  ronarks  to  the  impact 
of  these  developments  on  the  military 
situation  in  the  Mediterranean  because 
this  is  the  area  in  which  any  United 
States-Soviet  conflict  would  most  likely 
take  the  form,  in  military  terms,  of  a 
naval  conflict. 

The  gnywtaig  Russian  presence  In  the 
Mediterranean  and  along  North  Africa 
poses  obvious  threats  both  to  the  south - 
em  flank  of  Europe  and  to  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  the  Middle  East,  however, 
which  Is  under  the  most  immediate  pres- 
sure. It  is,  in  fact,  the  area  which  was 
singled  out  in  the  President's  state  of  the 
world  message  last  February  as  the  one 
in  which  a  United  States-Soviet  con- 
frontation was  most  llkdy  to  occur,  a 
confrontation  which  could  spark  a  third 
world  war. 

The  Middle  East  Is  a  region  of  decisive 
strategic  importance  for  the  global  bal- 
ance of  power.  It  is  a  crossroads  of  land 
and  sea  communications  between  the 
continents.  Its  oil  deposits,  by  far  the 
largest  known  on  earth,  are  critically 
Important  for  the  ecoaomies,  perhaps 
even  the  survival,  of  Western  Europe. 
Thus  the  critical  Interest  of  the  West  in 
preventing  Russia  from  acquiring  dom- 
inance of  the  Middle  East  is  self-evident. 

What  is  less  well  appreciated,  however. 
is  that  the  6th  Fleet  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  on  which  we  have  relied 
in  Implementing  American  policy  in  this 
vital  area.  For  over  20  years  that  fleet 
ha«  assured  the  West  of  the  unchallenged 
control  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  It 
has  been  the  power  represented  by  the 
6th  Fleet  which  American  Presidents 
have  reUed  upon  to  back  our  policy  deci- 
sions. As  of  today,  however,  it  is  no  longer 
certain  that  the  6th  Fleet  can  IcKig  sur- 
vive the  kind  of  deterrence  required  to 
contain  Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Since  1965,  the  Soviet  Naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has  increased 
fourfold.  Total  Soviet  ship-days  have 
grown  from  about  4,000  in  1965  to  18,000 
in  1970.  On  the  other  hand,  total  U.S. 
ship-days  in  the  same  region  have  de- 
clined from  about  17,000  to  13,000  over 
the  same  period. 

This  development  becomes  especially 
significant  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  differences  in  missions  of  our  respec- 
tive navies.  The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
is  to  assure  this  country  of  the  use  or 
control  of  the  seas  at  Umes  and  places 
of  our  own  choosing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  an  objective  which 
places  fewer  demands  upon  their  re- 
sources. Their  objective  is  simply  to  deny 
the  U.S.  Navy  the  ability  to  carry  out 
that  mission.  For  this  reascai.  the  types 
of  vessels  in  each  fleet  are  different. 

The  United  States  still  has  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  in  gross  fleet  tonnage 
in  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one:  4  mil- 
lion UJB.  ton*  to  about  2  mllhon  Soivlet 
tons.  However,  when  one  examines  the 


specific  numbers  and  character  of  the 
major  and  minor  surface  combat  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, the  growing'  abUlty  of  the  Soviets 
to  deny  the  UB.  Navy  the  use  of  the  seas 
becomes  ««>parent.  While  the  United 
States  has  249  major  surface  conobatants 
to  the  Soviets'  214,  Russia  has  at  her 
command  1,795  minor  surface  combat- 
anfts  to  America's  300.  This  disparity  is 
especially  important  because  in  the  patrol 
craft  category,  all  160  Soviet  patrol  craft 
are  equipped  with  surface-to-surface 
missiles  of  the  variety  whicdi  sank  an 
Israeli  destroyer  in  1967,  while  none  of 
the  UJS.  patrol  craft  are  so  equipped. 

The  Ruasiaiis  now  routinely  patrol  the 
Mediterranean  with  naval  units  of  a  size 
and  number  wiilch  increasingly  challenge 
the  ability  of  our  Navy  to  support  a  credi- 
ble American  presence  la  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  14,  1971,  the 
Soviet  Black  Sea  fleet,  which  operates  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  composed  of  62 
surface  craft  and  40  sUtoiarines,  while 
the  U.8.  6th  Fleet  possesses  only  45  sur- 
face vess^,  and  from  six  to  eight  sub- 
marines. Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  ac- 
quired basing  rights  for  their  surf {u:e  ves- 
sels in  Port  Said  and  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  their  submarines  are  reprovi- 
sioned  at  the  former  French  base  of 
Mers-el-Kabir  in  Algeria;  and  the  move- 
ments of  6th  Fleet  vessels  are  continu- 
ously monitored  by  Soviet  maritime  sur- 
veiUance  aircraft  operating  from  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Wheelus  Air  Force  base  In 
Ubya. 

Because  of  the  continuing  erosion  of 
the  6th  Fleet's  ability  to  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  the  Middle  East,  one  major 
objective  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy;  namely, 
the  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
will  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  carry 
out.  The  Russian-built  air  defenses  in 
Egypt  have  already  deprived  the  Israelis 
of  their  abihty  to  duplicate  the  preemp- 
tive attack  on  Egyptian  airfields  which 
they  carried  out  in  1967.  Further,  the 
growing  Soviet  naval  strength  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  significantly  weaken 
Israel's  position  In  bargaining  with  the 
Egyptians  because  It  is  no  longer  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
deter  Soviet  intervention  on  the  Arab  side 
in  the  event  of  renewed  Arab-Israel  hos- 
tilities. If  this  inability  of  U.S.  naval 
forces  to  support  American  foreign  policy 
objectives  is  not  reversed  by  moderniza- 
tion of  our  forces,  the  ability  of  Israel  to 
survive  as  a  nation  through  the  1970's  is 
called  into  serious  doubt. 

The  6th  Fleet  has  also  been  a  vital  link 
in  the  defenses  of  Western  Europe,  a  link 
which  has  become  increasingly  vital  as 
one  by  one  the  Western  Powers  have 
abandoned  military  bases  in  Morocco,  Al- 
giers, and  Ubya.  Thus  any  doubts  as  to 
the  fleet's  continuing  ability  to  discharge 
its  mission  In  the  defense  of  the  NATO 
alliance  will  have  the  most  Important 
impact  politically  and  psychologically  on 
future  decisions  made  by  the  memb«- 
countries.  To  the  extent  that  tiieir  confi- 
dence in  the  security  provided  by  the 
NATO  alliance  is  eroded,  to  that  extent 
will  they  become  tempted  to  make  ac- 
commodations with  the  East  which  would 
increasingly  isolate  the  United  States. 


There  are  the  tmpUoatlons  of  our  de- 
teriorating military  position  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. We  simply  cannot  afford,  at 
this  critical  time,  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
tliat  in  the  last  analysis  our  abllHy  to 
achieve  our  essential  policy  objectives  In 
the  Mediterranean  basin  and  elsewhere 
depends  on  the  jAtusibiltty  of  the  mili- 
tary power  which  we  can  mobillEe  in  their 
support,  "nils  is  what  makes  it  so  vitally 
important  that  we  reverse  the  damage 
done  to  the  6th  Fleet  in  particular,  and 
to  our  Navy  in  general,  by  the  budgetary 
constraints  under  which  it  has  had  to  op- 
erate In  recent  years.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  fall  further  behind  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  hard 
realities  leave  us  no  choice  but  to  rebuild 
our  defeiises  to  the  levels  which  are  re- 
quired for  us  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  tMs  morning  after  I 
had  prepared  my  remarks  I  came  across 
an  article  in  this  week's  Newsweek  mag- 
azine entitled  "A  Mediterranean  Tide 
Rims  For  the  Russians,"  written  by  Ar- 
naud  De  Borchgrave,  which  supjwrts  the 
details  of  my  posUion.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

A     MSDITXUtANEAN     TtDB     RTTNS     FOB     THX 

Russians 
(By  Amaud  de  Boroh^rave) 

Aboard  the  U.S.S.  Sprlngfleld  laat  week,  a 
young  naval  Intelllgaiice  officer  covild  banUy 
contain  lUs  admiration  for  the  latest  Soviet 
wtarsblps  steaming  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
■That's  a  beauty."  he  aald.  pointing  to  a 
photographic  blowup  of  a  Kresta-class 
gulded-mlsaUe  crulaer.  "There's  nothing  like 
It  on  our  side."  Standing  nearby.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Isaac  C.  £:idd,  the  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  readily  agreed  "A  hum- 
dinger." he  said  of  the  Soviet  ship.  "Only 
3.500  tons  But  It's  got  the  punch  of  a  pocket 
battleship." 

Nowadays,  the  Soviet  Union  packs  quite 
a  wallop  In  the  Mediterranean.  On  a  typical 
day  last  week,  the  wali-to-wall  situation 
room  (map)  at  NATO's  surveillance  head- 
quarters In  Naples  bristled  with  symbols  for 
Soviet  men-o'-war:  56  versus  the  44  In  the 
Sixth  Plee^  (map).  And  Ruaalan  polltioal  In- 
fluence in  the  strategically  Important  Inland 
sea  has  grown  apace  with  Its  fleet.  lAst  week, 
the  Kremlin  dispatched  Ambassador  Mikhail 
Smlrnovsky  to  the  Maltese  capital  of  Valletta 
in  hopes  of  securing  an  embassy  In  t^e  one- 
time British  poasesslon.  Both  Brltteh  and 
American  spokesmen  professed  to  aee  no 
threat  to  the  NATO  installation  on  Malta, 
doubting  that  its  newly  elected  leftUt  Pre- 
mier will  turn  over  ttoee  naval  facilities  to 
the  RuBsiana.  But  there  was  no  mistaking 
their  fear — expressed  also  by  laraeU  Defenae 
Minister  Moshe  Dayan  last  week — XbnA  the 
successful  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Medl- 
terraxiean  Is  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  balance  of  power  In  the  area 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  tbat  the 
Russians  see  America's  loes  of  taate  for  inter- 
national leadermhlp  as  the  opportunity  to 
beoome  the  domlnaiit  power  in  the  Madlter- 
raoean  and,  ulttmataly,  In  the  aotire  Eura- 
sian land  mass  and  adjacent  oceans. 

U.8.  admirals  In  tbe  Mediterranean  claim 
to  be  confident  ttiat.  In  the  event  a<  a  mili- 
tary showdown,  the  Sixth  Fleet  could  still 
overwhelm  the  Soviet  fleet  end  fulfill  its 
'aeoood  atrtke"  nuclear  misdcMi  against  aa- 
signed  targeta  In  Bast  Europe  and  southern 
Ruarta.  Tbla  claim  to  naval  supwiorlty  is 
evidently  baaed  on  the  American  fleet's  two 
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aircraft  carriers,  ships  whose  firepower  the 
Soviet  fleet  cannot  match  on  a  siilp-to-shlp 
basis.  But  It  is  worth  remembering  that  the 
newly  Installed  Russian  tactical  air  force  In 
Egypt — which  has  recently  been  dug  Into 
220  hardened  sites — can  fly  cover  for  the 
Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  and.  if  need 
be.  attcu:k  the  U.S.  flat-tops.  Moreover,  some 
military  experts  are  convinced  that  tlie  two 
U.S.  carriers  have  already  been  effectively 
neutralized  by  the  latest  Soviet  gulded-mls- 
slle  cruisers  to  arrive  In  the  sea.  Finally,  the 
ships  of  the  U.S.  fleet  are  of  much  older 
vintage  than  the  Russian  vessels,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  deployment,  these  experts 
believe,  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  will 
clearly  surpass  the  American  armada  In  po- 
tency by  mid- 1972. 

In  the  eyes  of  West  Europeans,  this  expexi- 
slon  of  Soviet  power  Is  directly  related  to 
critical  changes  In  the  American  home  front. 
The  Europeans  realize  that  the  bitter  taste 
of  the  Vietnam  war  has  soured  the  U.S  on 
overseas  conamltments,  and  they  are  coming 
to  believe  that  they  may  soon  have  to  fend 
for  themselves.  But  with  the  proliferation 
of  Soviet  power  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
along  Eiirope's  oil-supply  routes,  Moscow 
hopes  to  discourage  a  separate  European  de- 
fense effort  as  futile,  thereby  encouraging 
a  trend  toward  West  Bxiropean  neutralism. 
The  combination  of  neo- isolationism  in  the 
U.S.  and  neutralism  lu  Europe  oould  be  the 
mix  that  removes  the  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean  without  a  shot  being  flred. 

Raymond  Cartler,  one  of  ETurope's  most 
widely  respected  Journalists,  recently  wrote: 
".America  has  given  Europe  a  quarter  of  n 
century  of  Invulnerability  but  EMrope  has  not 
had  the  foresight  to  transfer  some  of  its 
opulence  to  the  problem  of  Its  own  security. 
The  withdrawal  of  American  forces  in  the 
relatively  near  future  is  a  certainty.  The 
Mediterranean  is  now  blanketed  by  Soviet 
naval  power  lapping  against  Eurojje's  south- 
em  coastline.  The  northern  front  has  also 
been  outflanked  by  the  same  Soviet  naval 
power  reaching  Into  the  Atlantic." 

Disarray:  If  Europe  existed  as  more  than 
a  geographic  expression,  there  might  be  an 
alternative  to  U.S.  power.  But  many  coun- 
tries that  now  might  wish  to  reduce  their 
dependence  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
.superpowers  regretfully  conclude  that  there 
win  be  no  European  alternative  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  European  monetary  union 
project,  a  prerequisite  for  an  Integrated  Eu- 
ropean defense  community,  was  dealt  yet 
another  blow  in  the  Franco-German  sum- 
mit meeting  last  week  when  Chancellor  WlUy 
Brandt  and  President  Georges  Pompidou  fail- 
ed to  reach  agreement  on  the  status  of  the 
floating  Deutsche  mark  (page  69)  This  kind 
of  European  disarray,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Is  already  in  retreat — at  least 
psychologically — means  that  things  wlU  con- 
tinue to  go  Russia's  way  In  an  area  of  vital 
concern  to  the  enUre  Western  world. 

Many  Western  officials  and  commentators, 
convinced  that  gunboat  diplomacy  Is  dead  in 
an  age  of  multi-headed  nuclear  miSBlles.  have 
dismissed  the  Soviet  effort  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  wasteful  and  useless.  But  the  So- 
viets know  better.  Wh«i  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  purged  pro-Soviet  plotters  from 
his  entourage  two  months  ago,  Moscow  man- 
aged to  more  than  offset  its  losses:  it  swiftly 
extracted  from  Sadat  a  new  fifteen -year 
treaty  that  tied  Egypt  even  closer  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Among  the  many  reasons  that  led 
Sadat  to  sign  the  treaty,  presumably  one 
was  his  beUef  that  the  massive  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  Mediterranean  was  visible  proof 
of  Moscow's  commitment  to  the  Arab  cause. 

Vacuum:  The  same  kind  of  gunboat  di- 
plomacy, Europeans  fear,  might  be  used  in 
countries  all  along  the  North  African  and 
European  littorals  of  the  Mediterranean  In 
the  years  to  come.  Nonallgnment  Is  tant- 
amount  to  a  power  vacuum   In  the  Soviet 


book,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  Western  in- 
fluence frotn  North  Africa,  the  Soviets  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  move  in. 
Morocco,  the  last  remaining  monarchy  In 
North  Africa,  is  ripe  for  revolution — as  last 
week's  attempt  to  remove  King  Hassan 
showed — and  the  Soviets  would  be  happy  to 
help.  Efurope-ortented  Tunisia,  squeezed  be- 
tween revolutionary  regimes  In  Algeria  suid 
Ubya — and  heavily  dependent  on  ailing  Pres- 
ident Hablb  Bourgulba — would  be  another 
likely  target. 

The  Soviet  power  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  will  also  make  Itself  felt  in  the  critically 
Important  Persian  Gulf  area  once  the  Suez 
Canal  is  reopened.  The  gulf  area  supplies  60 
per  cent  of  West  Europe's  and  90  per  cent  of 
Japan's  fuel  needs.  The  British  are  phasing 
out  of  the  gulf  later  this  year  and  the  U.S.  has 
no  Intention — or  desire — to  fill  the  power  gap. 
Moreover,  London's  plan  for  a  gulf  federation 
collapsed  and  the  oil  sheikdoms  are  about  to 
opt  for  Independence.  "A  few  modern  Soviet 
warships  calling  regularly  at  these  ports  and 
entertaining  impressionable  sheiks  will  work 
miracles."  a  longtime  gulf  resident  told  me. 
"Especially  If  there  Is  no  countervailing  U.S. 
force." 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  sheiks  realize 
where  the  real  power  lies.  The  Soviets  already 
have  twenty  new  warships  on  station  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  (as  against  two  VS.  ships). 
Anticipating  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
they  have  also  just  completed  construction 
of  a  new  naval  base  at  Port  Sudan  on  the 
Red  Sea  (in  return  for  free  MIO's  and  tanks 
fCM-  the  Sudanese) ,  halfway  between  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Should  the 
Soviets  successfully  expand  their  Mediter- 
ranean presence  into  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  would  be  able  to  exercise  additional 
political  leverage  on  Western  Europe  by  con- 
trolling Its  sources  of  oil. 

Detente:  No  one  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
don't  have  a  right  to  be  In  the  Mediterranean 
In  whatever  force  they  wish,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  for  that  mat- 
ter. But  what  la  needed  Is  a  credible  counter- 
vailing force.  Instead,  America  is  pulling  out. 
and  Europe  is  dithering  In  the  past  Ave  years. 
NATO  forces  in  Central  Europe  have  been  al- 
lowed to  run  down  by  25  per  cent  (Includ- 
ing the  loss  of  600  aircraft) .  During  the 
same  time,  Soviet  forces  alone,  on  the  same 
front,  have  Increased  by  six  divisions.  De- 
spite U.S.  pledges  to  maintain  and  improve 
Its  strength  in  Europe.  It  was  revealed  two 
weeks  ago  that  two  Air  Force  squadrons  were 
pulled  out  of  Europe  in  1970  without  a  word 
being  said  to  America's  European  allies.  "The 
very  prospects  of  detente,"  commented  the 
outgoing  NATO  civilian  chief.  Manllo  Broslo. 
last  week,  "have  created  a  climate  In  West- 
ern opinion  in  favor  of  unilaterally  reducing 
NATO  force  levels."  Moscow,  of  course,  re- 
mains unencumbered  by  the  restraints  of 
public  opinion,  and  whenever  anyone  In  the 
West  tries  to  halt  the  drift  toward  a  lax  de- 
fense posture,  the  Russians  flre  off  accusa- 
tions that  such  talk  Impedes  detente. 

Even  more  important  than  Soviet  Inten- 
tions, however.  Is  the  American  trend  to- 
ward Introspection  and  isolation.  "The  steady 
encroachment  of  Congress  on  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy."  one  of 
Europe's  leading  policymakers  told  me  re- 
cently, "means  that  a  formal  pledge  isn't 
what  It  used  to  be."  Moreover,  the  release  of 
the  Pentagon  papers  has,  in  a  sense,  vindi- 
cated tboae  in  the  U.S.  wbo  regard  power 
p>olitlcs  as  evil  and  un-American.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  the  power  realities  will 
oblige  us  by  sln^jly  disappearing. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Europeans  are 
keeping  their  options  open.  Even  Franco 
Spain  and  the  colonels  In  Greece  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  Improve  relations  with  Mos- 
oow.  For  by  conveying  the  Impression  that 
over  the  next  few  years  domestic  affairs  will 
enjoy  priority  over  foreign  affairs,  America 


is,  in  effect,  telling  Moscow:  "This  Is  your 
round  In  the  Mediterranean.  Make  the  □:K>st 
of  It."  It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
Russians  will  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding,  and 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  grapliic  pre- 
sentation of  the  apparent  dangers  to  our 
coimtry  due  to  the  lack  of  moderniza- 
tion of  the  UJ3.  Fleet.  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  of  our  commitment  to  the  state  of 
Israel,  and  how  important  a  modem 
American  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Is, 
not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world,  to  demonstrate 
the  depth  of  our  commitment  to  main- 
taining peace  in  that  area. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  atxNit  the  deterioration 
of  the  American  fleet.  I  know  that  most 
of  the  ships  in  the  fleet  we  have  today 
are  the  same  ships  that  were  In  the  fleet 
at  the  time  I  served  in  the  Navy  briefly 
in  1945  and  1946.  I  share  the  concern 
that  we  are  falling  behind  in  technology, 
because  I  think  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  coimtry  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
maintained  a  lead  in  tecimology  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  share  the  concern  that 
we  are  not  devoting  a  sufficient  p>art  of 
our  military  and  naval  budgets  to  the 
development  of  new  techniques. 

I  believe  that  insuring  the  free  move- 
ment of  shipping  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  world  peace.  To  preserve  that  essential 
calls  for  a  Navy  capable  of  keeping  those 
sea  lanes  open.  And  beyond  the  basic 
need  of  ships  and  planes,  a  strengthened 
Navy  calls  for  a  strengthened  UJS.  Naval 
Academy. 

The  most  vital  strength  of  America  is 
personified  in  the  vibrant  young  men 
who  come  from  all  over  America  to  An- 
napolis In  my  State. 

At  a  time  when  "to  opt  out"  is  too  often 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  refreshing  and 
reassuring  that  so  many  young  men  still 
accept  the  challenge  of  the  rigors  of  the 
Naval  Academy. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  young  peo- 
ple seek  a  life  of  service  today — a  life  not 
dictated  by  the  so-called  material  aspira- 
tions of  their  parents.  That  Is  precisely 
the  life  to  which  the  Naval  Academy  has 
attracted  young  men  since  1850.  A  life 
of  service  with  responsibility.  A  life  of 
adventure  with  leadership. 

The  challenge  that  confronts  every 
young  man  in  deciding  what  to  do  with 
his  life  has  never  been  more  difficult. 

His  choice  has  never  been  more  critical 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

These  are  troubled  times.  If  we  are  to 
endure  and  prosper  as  a  free  country  we 
must  insure  that  tomorrow's  leaders  have 
the  toughness  of  mind,  of  spirit,  «md 
character  to  overcome  not  only  the  dif- 
ficulties that  are  upon  us  now  .  .  .  but 
those  that  loom  on  the  horizon. 

Personal  accountability  Is  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  way  of  life  we  demand  of 
our  midshipmen. 

The  strong  of  body  and  mind  are  se- 
lected—to be  tested,  to  be  tried,  to  be 
challenged.  The  entrance  threshold  we 
set  for  them  is  extremely  high.  Our  ex- 
pectati(«is  of  them  is  even  higher. 
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But  I  have  learned  of  something  that 
deeply  dlsturtw  me.  Something  that  even 
dedlcatlOD,  commitment,  personal  ac- 
countability, and  Individual  strength 
cannot  overcome.  It  Is  the  high  priority 
the  Soviets  have  given  the  training  of 
naval  ofiBcers. 

The  glitter  of  Jime  We^  pales  when 
we  learn  that  for  every  Annapolis,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  six  higher  naval  com- 
mand schools  and  four  higher  naval 
engineering  schools;  10  equivalents  to 
our  Naval  Academy.  The  Soviet  Union 
also  has  three  super  naval  academies  for 
which  we  have  no  equivalent.  These  are 
graduate  and  post-graduate  schools — 
one  at  Kiev,  interestingly,  just  for  naval 
politics,  and  another  just  for  naval  medi- 
cine. 

The  awesome  responsibility  we  heap 
on  our  Naval  Academy  to  match  the 
product  of  those  Soviet  higher  naval  mili- 
tary schools  and  the  super  naval  acade- 
mies calls  for  redoubled  efforts  to  insure 
the  improved  capability  of  Annapolis  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
naval  defense  of  the  United  States  in  the 
1970'8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  description  of  the  So- 
viet Institutians  /or  training  naval  ofiB- 
cers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion w^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

SoviTT  Naval  OmcBu  ScBoota 

The  a>ylet  Nav»l  Offioen'  School  SyBtetn 
ooDBlsts  of  six  Higher  Ootmnand  Schools,  four 
mgher  Nftv»l  Engineering  Schods.  one 
Higher  Naval  Political  School,  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  Naval  Medical  Academy,  aa 
well  as  the  Naval  Department  of  the  General 
Stair  Academy. 

A.    e.    BIGHKa    COtfUAtTD   SCUOOUI 

3  In  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Fleet 
Commanda: 

1.  The  "Uahakov-Pninae"  Higher  Naval 
School  In  Leningrad. 

2.  The  Higher  Submarine  Navigation 
School  In  tienlngrad. 

3.  The  Kaliningrad  Higher  Naval  School  In 
Kaliningrad  (formerly  Koenlgaberg) . 

'Blnck.  Sea  Fleet  CtMnmand:   (1) 

The  Black  Sea  "Nakhlmor"  Higher  Naval 

Schools  in  Sevastopol. 

1  In  the  Pacific  Fleet  Command: 

The     Pacific     Ocean      'MakaroV     Higher 

Navul  Schoc^  In  Vladlvoetok. 

1  m  the  Oa«plan  Fleet  PlotUla  Command : 
■nie  Oasplan  "Barov"  Higher  Naval  School 

In  Baku. 

B.  4    HIOHXE  NAVAL  ENGINTXatNC  SCHOOLS 

The  Higher  "Dzerahlnakly"  Naval  Engi- 
neering School  In  Leningrad. 

The  Leningrad  Higher  Naval  School  in 
Lenlngmd-Puahkln. 

The  SevastopcH'  Higher  Engineering  School 
In  SevMtopor. 

The  Higher  Radio  Electionlca  "Povov" 
Naval  School  In  Lenlngrad-Petrodvorete. 

The  Kiev  Higher  NavaJ  Political  School  In 
Klyev  trains  political  officers  for  the  Soviet 
naval  forces. 

The  Higher  Naval  Schools  have  a  five-year 
study  period.  Including  10  months  training 
at  sea.  Graduates  of  the  Command  Schools 
are  given  the  rank  of  Junior  officers  and  those 
of  the  engineering  schools  are  given  an  en- 
gineering degree  in  the  specialty  of  their 
studies. 

"ITie  Frunae  Command  School  In  Lenin- 
grad Is  granting  graduate  degrees  of  Candi- 
dates of  Naval  Sdenoes. 

An  estimated  total  of  about  1,000  officers 


Including  some  300  Naval  Engineers  gradu- 
ate annually. 

THE   LXNIN    AND   CSRAKOV   NAVAL   ACAOKMT 

The  Order  of  Lenin  and  tiahakov  Naval 
Academy  in  Leningrad,  headed  by  Admiral 
A.  Ye.  Orel,  was  founded  In  1827.  After  World 
War  II  it  was  divided  Into  two  separate  Acad- 
emies :  the  Command  Naval  Academy  and  the 
A.  N.  Krylov  Naval  Shipbuilding  and  Naval 
Armaments  Academy. 

Recently  the  two  academies  were  again 
merged  into  a  single  one:  the  Lenin  and 
Ushakov  Naval  Academy.  Rear  Admiral  V. 
Uzarskiy.  Chief  of  the  PoUtlcal  (Control) 
Department  of  the  Aoculemy.  explained  that 
this  merger  was  due  to  the  fact  that  "the 
(Soviet)  Navy  had  become  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term  an  offensive  branch  of  the  long- 
range  armed  forces  It  was  in  the  new  con- 
ditions considered  to  be  unpractical  to  main- 
tain separate  training  of  command  and  en- 
gineering officers." 

The  staff  of  the  academy  currently  In- 
cludes some  50  doctors  of  sciences  and  the 
academy  grants  doctorate  degrees  in  Naval 
Sciences.  Research  In  naval  affairs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  academy  staff  and  the  student 
body  Is  strongly  encouraged.  Graduates  of 
the  academy,  many  of  whom  hold  high  com- 
mand posts,  are  encouraged  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies  and  to  obtain  advanced 
degrees.  A  system  of  obtaining  fellowships 
admits  qualified  graduates  of  other  higher 
schools  and  universities. 

THE   ACAOKMT   OF  THE  GENERAL   STAFF.  THE 
NAVAL   OEPARTMCNT 

The  Naval  Academy  of  the  Department  of 
the  General  Staff  is  attended  by  highly  quali- 
fied naval  officers  with  outstanding  record* 
for  post-graduate  studies  and  advanced  de- 
grees In  Naval  Sciences. 


Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


THE  NAVY'S  ROLE  IN  NATIONAL 
SBC7URITY  STRATEGY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  evalua- 
tion of  current  national  security  strategy 
leads  me  to  the  convicUcHi  that  our  Na- 
tion must  rely  increasingly  upon  naval 
forces  to  deter  both  stnttegic  and  con- 
ventional aggression.  Sea-based  forces 
provide  reliable  weapons  systems  to  deter 
nuclear  war  and  also  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  collective  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

The  new  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Nixon  doctrine,  and  its  siip- 
porting  national  strategy  of  realistic  de- 
terrence places  increased  reliance  on  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  underlying  theme  in  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  while  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance  to  U.S.  security  ioterests,  is  a 
sharing  of  security  burdens  with  allies,  a 
strong  but  tailored  US.  force  which  Is 
mobile  and  capaUe  of  api^catlon  in  a 
range  of  situations  and  types  of  response. 
It  must  be  a  force  cajMble  of  counter- 
ing Soviet  military  power  and  initiatives. 

The  logical  military  strategy  consistent 
with  our  stated  national  interests,  the 
threat  posed  by  potential  enemies,  and 
the  new  approaches  of  the  Nixon  doc- 


trine is  sea-baaed  mobility-  TiobUity  to 
shift  our  forces  to  where  they  may  be 
needed,  and  to  support  them  there  so 
long  as  their  presence  is  required.  There- 
fore, the  Navy  must  provide  this  mobility 
and  the  means  to  protect  it. 

As  a  maritime  nation,  it  is  essential 
that  our  sea  lines  of  communicatlOTi  be 
maintained  to  our  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  our  allies,  and  that  we  are 
capable  of  controlling  vital  sea  areas. 
This  necessity  to  control  the  sea  areas  Is 
the  foundation  of  our  ai>ility  to  protect 
U.S.  interests.  It  is  in  this  area  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  mounting  a  chal- 
lenge, second  only  in  danger  to  their 
challenge  in  strategic  nuclear  arms. 

There  now  exists  a  state  of  sc-called 
nuclear  parity  or  nuclear  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  but  be- 
cause that  balsmce  is  tenuous  In  certain 
areas  a  dangerous  and  potentially  fatal 
situation  arises. 

President  Nixon  on  February  25,  1971, 
in  his  report  to  Congress  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  expressed  it  this  way : 

The  growth  of  Soviet  power  In  the  last 
several  years  could  tempt  Soviet  leadens  Into 
bolder  challenges.  It  could  lead  them  to  un- 
derestimate the  risks  of  certain  policies. 

We  in  this  Chamber,  of  course,  have 
the  responsibility  and  the  (^>portunlty  to 
help  dissuade  the  Soviet  leaders  from  the 
temptation  of  making  bold  challenging 
risks  with  their  military  power. 

We  can  see  to  it  that  the  defense- 
related  bills  which  come  before  us  pro- 
vide for  a  prudently  sufficient  defense 
posture.  But  our  task  is  not  easy. 

NAVT  PROGRAM  IMPORTANT  TO  MAINTAIN  NTJ- 
CLEAR  BALANCE  AND  HEDGE  IF  ARMS  LIMIT- 
ING  TALK  BRXAKOOWN 

For  example,  the  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Talks,  SALT,  have  again  gotten 
imderway  and  there  will  be  the  natural- 
ly hopeful  inclination  on  the  part  of 
many  to  assume  an  early  and  success- 
ful outc(»ne. 

All  of  us  wish  a  successful  outcome  to 
those  negotiations  but  we  must  be  real- 
istic and  not  one  of  us  knows  at  what 
date  success  might  be  achieved.  It  pos- 
sibly could  be  in  12  months  or,  negotia- 
tions could  continue  for  12  years.  Pru- 
dence dictates  moreover  that  we  recog- 
nize and  hedge  against  even  the  possi- 
bility of  a  complete  breakdown  in  the 
negotiations  on  arms  limitation. 

Some  will  ask  how  ixnsibly  can  we 
hedge  against  such  an  eventuaUty,  and 
I  say  the  inunediate  hedge  is  essential- 
ly provided  for  in  the  defense  programs 
and  defense-related  programs  as  pro- 
posed by  the  adminlstratlc»i  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review 
those  prognuns  but,  rather,  to  note  that 
that  hedge  Includes,  among  other  things, 
the  continuation  of  the  progisun  which 
eventually  will  convert  31  of  our  ballistic 
mlssUe  carrying  sulMnarlnes  to  Poseidon 
nuclear  missile  carriers.  It  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  strategic  nu- 
clear balance  that  we  carry  forward  the 
Poseidon  program. 

NAVAL     CHAIXXNGE     TO    THE     OONDTTCT    OF    OU* 
FORBON  RBjkTIDNS 

Under  the  mxon  doctrine  however 
there  are  several  Implications  important 
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for  the  Navy  which  lie  beyond  the  main- 
tenance of  strategic  nuclear  balance. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  also  includes  the 
concept  of  our  own  mobile  conventional 
deterrent  forces  capable  of  maintaining 
an  overseas  presence,  capable  of  project- 
ing allied  pmwer  into  conflict  areas,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  sea  lanes  of  com- 
munication. And  the  doctrine  calls  for 
effective  military  assistance  to  our  al- 
lies. 

But  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations there  is  posed  a  relatively  new 
threat.  Soviet  ships  of  war  now  sail  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  modem  fishing  and  merchant 
fleets,  they  make  the  presence  of  the 
US.S.R.  felt  even  in  areas  where  former- 
ly the  U.S.  Navy  was  without  challenge. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  an  expanding 
Soviet  Naval  challenge  which  reaches 
not  only  to  waters  adjacent  to  our  coasts 
but  to  the  very  coastlines  themselves  and, 
in  fact,  inland  several  himdred  miles. 

SKA  LANES  REQUIRED  TO   CARET   OITT  TREATT 
ARRANGEMENTS 

The  deployment  of  military  units 
overseas  whether  they  be  Army  or  Marine 
or  Air  Force  units  requires  that  sea 
lanes  of  communication  be  established 
for  sustained  support  of  those  deployed 
forces.  Despite  the  acquisition  of  trans- 
port aircraft  of  huge  capacity  the  vast 
bulk  of  material  support  for  overseas 
forces  will  be  carried  by  sealif t.  In  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  I  am  UAA  sealif t  ac- 
counted for  over  95  percent  of  the  re- 
supply.  Any  decision,  therefore  to  de- 
ploy friendly  forces  to  an  oversees  area 
requires  the  assumption  that  we  or  our 
allies  will  control  the  sea  lanes  of 
communication. 

We  can  see  then  that  to  carry  out 
treaty  arrangements  and  military  goals 
under  the  Nixon  doctrine  it  is  essential 
that  we  be  capable  of  projecting  mili- 
tary power,  ovu"  own,  or  our  allies  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Projection  forces 
include  troop  landings  ashore  from 
.ships  as  well  as  carrier-based  aircraft 
capable  of  striking  hundreds  of  miles 
inland. 

SEA  LANES  REQUIRED   FOR  NONTREATT 
OBLIGATIONS 

But  also  we  must  give  consideration  to 
situations  in  which  our  interests  are 
involved  even  though  we  have  no  formal 
treaty  arrangement.  Such  would  be  the 
case  as  with  Israel  where  our  naticHial 
interests  results  not  frtan  a  treaty  but 
from  common  cultural  and  historic  tra- 
ditions. In  such  a  case  as  during  a  so- 
called  Mideast  crisis  our  deterrent 
forces  must  be  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  assigned  missions  without  sup- 
port from  treaty  allies. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  those  mls- 
.sions  in  the  Mideast  again  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  sea  lanes  of 
commimication.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  expressed  the  latter  point  in  his 
Defense  report  of  March  9,  1971,  when 
he  stated: 

US.  involvement  in  world  affairs  is  not 
based  exclusively  on  our  alliances,  but 
rather,  our  formal  and  informal  obligations 
derive  from  and  are  shaped  by  our  own  na- 
tional Interests.  To  protect  our  interests,  we 
mtist  Insure  free  use  of  injtematlonal  air 
space  and  free  access  to  the  world's  oceans. 


NAVAL    PRESENCE    HAS    POLmCAL    ROLE 

I  know  of  no  plan  which  would  permit 
us  feasibly  to  withdraw  completely  all  of 
our  mihtary  forces  from  oversefis  but 
we  are  reducing  the  size  of  those  forces 
and  as  we  do  so  our  Navy  assumes  greater 
political  as  well  as  military  significance. 
In  other  words,  the  Navy  Is  ideally  siiited 
for  the  missicHi  of  gaining  poUtical  ends 
by  displaying  power  in  areas  of  UjS.  na- 
tional interest.  Naval  forces  on  station 
are  visible  reminders  to  our  adversaries 
that  our  military  units  although  reduced 
or  removed  can  be  returned  swiftly. 

CONCLUSION 

Without  a  viable  Navy  there  would  be 
relatively  few  options  open  to  the  United 
States  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 
The  Navy  dally  plays  a  role  in  maintain- 
ing the  highly  tenuous  balance  of  power 
which  is  said  to  exist  today.  That  situa- 
tion stems  from  a  Soviet  challenge  which 
is  based  on  nuclear  weapons  but  also  on 
Soviet  conventional  seapower. 

Under  the  Nixon  doctrine,  as  U.S. 
forces  are  reduced  and  redeployed  from 
overseas,  we  must  depend  Increasingly 
upon  our  friends  in  the  free  world  to 
carry  a  larger  shsire  of  defense,  and  thus 
the  use  of  sea  lanes  of  communication  is 
of  increasing  importance  to  us. 

The  requirement  for  an  active  forceful 
Navy  it  must  be  made  clear  to  all  Amer- 
icans, rests  on  truly  national  considera- 
tions. These  are  not  Interests  narrowly 
based  on  parochial  considerations  of 
geography  or  politics.  We  must  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  clear  to  Amer- 
icans that  if  we  do  not  provide  our  Navy 
with  the  kinds  of  warships  and  other 
equipment  which  can  successfully  coun- 
ter the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  naval 
threat,  the  United  States  will  not  have 
a  credible  capability  to  conduct  foreign 
relations  and  maintain  the  Nation's 
security. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  NAVAL  POWER 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senators 
from  Colorado,  Maryland,  and  New  York 
for  their  contribution  in  this  expression 
of  concern. 

Mr.  President,  as  they  have  so  ably 
pointed  out,  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  slowly  but  steadily  shift- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  within 
the  last  decade  and  particularly  in  the 
past  few  years. 

This  development  has  critical  implica- 
tions, not  only  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation,  but  for  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Recognized,  it  can  be  averted.  Ignored.  It 
can  threaten  our  very  survival  as  a  free 
people.  To  illustrate,  I  would  comment 
on  only  one  element  of  our  strategic 
capability. 

By  the  beginning  of  1971,  naval  cir- 
cles in  the  free  world  voiced  their  opin- 
ion that  the  Soviet  Navy  had  consid- 
erably improved  its  capabilities  of 
defense,  of  strategic  offensive  opera- 
tions, and  of  surface  and  antisubmarine 
support. 

Despite  strong  indications  of  what  may 
already  have  become  an  adverse  balance 


of  power,  the  past  decade  has  seen,  with 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  our  Nation 
content  with  a  fleet  whose  annual  ac- 
complishment seems  limited  to  growing 
1  year  older.  Cries  of  alarm  are  met  by 
a  waU  of  complacent  silence. 

Yet,  no  one  can  deny  the  positive 
effect  of  the  presence  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  maintaining  a  trembling,  tenuous 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  as  has  been 
so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Were  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  our  naval  superiority  in  the 
Mediterranean,  would  peace  still  be 
possible? 

Again,  military  pay  increases  for  per- 
sonnel gain  overwhelming  congressional 
support.  Is  it  really  logical  to  expect 
our  forces  to  preserve  the  security  of 
freedom  with  inadequate  and  obsolete 
weapons,  no  matter  how  well  paid  they 
are?  Where  is  our  sense  of  priorities? 
Too  many  still  fail  to  realize  what  is 
happening  on  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
While  the  great  majority  of  Soviet  war- 
ships are  of  new  design  and  make,  the 
great  majority  of  American  warships 
are  no  longer  adequate  for  modem  re- 
quirements. Even  as  we  have  to  scrap 
old  ships  no  longer  fit  to  sail,  we  tend 
to  curtail  our  shipbuilding  program.  Con- 
sequently, we  now  face  a  terrifying 
prospect  of  real  naval  inadequacy. 

Among  those  who  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  true  situation  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  mjuiifest  surprise  as  if  the 
growth  of  the  Soviet  Navy  were  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  phenomenon. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Soviet  Navy  in 
its  present  alarming  proportions  and 
equally  alarming  future  developments, 
already  carefully  planned,  did  not 
emerge  overnight  or  by  accident.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  long,  persistent,  patient 
effort,  with  some  hesitations  as  to 
methods  and  intermediate  objectives, 
but  none  as  to  ultimate  goals. 

Prior  to.  during,  and  after  World  War 
n.  the  Soviet  Navy  was  a  relatively  negli- 
gible force  and  its  development  is  thus 
really  spectacular,  especially  if  one  real- 
izes that  It  was  achieved  with  limited 
means  and  in  a  mere  20  years. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  in  order  to 
build  up  a  fleet  capable  of  confronting 
any  hostile  powers  and  also  Impressed  by 
the  exploits  of  the  United  States  and 
Allied  navies,  the  U.S.S.R.  launched  upon 
a  naval  construction  program  the  first 
phase  of  which  extended  from  1945  to 
1953.  the  time  of  the  death  of  Stalin. 

During  those  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
built  an  Important  but  defensive  and  con- 
ventional fleet,  which  reflected  the  In- 
fluence of  foreign,  particularly  German, 
shipbuilding  techniques.  In  the  United 
States  there  was  complacency.  We  knew 
that  the  Soviets  did  not  have  the  large 
ports  and  extensive  facilities,  or  the 
technology  to  build  heavy  ships  that 
could  match  our  carriers  and  destroyers. 
From  1945  to  1953,  the  Soviet  Union 
thus  built  close  to  20  cruisers,  70  destroy- 
ers, 50  escort  ships,  more  than  200  sub- 
marines, several  hundred  patrol  boats, 
and  numerous  auxiliary  and  support 
craft.  This  fleet  was  one  adapted  for  op- 
erations in  narrow  seas  and  for  coastal 
defense,  a  defensive  type  naval  force,  in 
short. 
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The  United  States  remained  com- 
placent. Starting  with  1955-56.  after  2 
years  of  dissension,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU  launched  out  on  a 
far  broader  policy  of  shipbuilding  which 
had  these  Immediate  objectives:  namely, 
the  building  of  missiles  and  the  creation 
of  a  truly  oceanic  fleet  of  submarines  and 
warships  capable  of  operating  far  from 
their  naval  bases  and  equipped  with  nu- 
clear or  conventional  guided  missiles. 

The  founder  of  the  modem  Soviet 
navy,  Admiral  Gorshkov,  himself  wrote 
in  1967  as  follows: 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifties,  within  the 
framework  of  the  revolution  in  military  art, 
the  Central  Committee  of  our  Party  defined 
the  direction  to  be  followed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Fleet,  as  well  as  Its  role  and 
place  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It  was  decided  to 
build  an  oceanic  force  capable  of  fulfilling 
strategic  offensive  tasks  by  stressing  sub- 
marine and  naval  aviation  equipped  with  nu- 
clear missiles. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely In  1955,  when  the  real  development 
of  the  Soviet  Navy  began,  that  Admiral 
Gorshkov  was  named  commander  Ln 
chief  of  the  Soviet  Naval  Forces,  a  post 
he  still  holds. 

Enormous  credit  must  be  given  to  Ad- 
miral Gorshkov.  With  Inadequate  facil- 
ities and  a  limited  background  of  naval 
experience,  the  Soviet  Union  built  one  of 
the  great  navies  of  history  in  less  than 
two  decades.  They  were  able  to  accom- 
plish such  a  task  because  they  were  flexi- 
ble enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
shifts  in  military  technology. 

The  new  technology  was  primarily  in 
two  fields — electronic  missilery  and  nu- 
clear propulsion.  Abandoning  old  de- 
signs created  for  the  gimboat  era,  the 
Soviets  forged  ahead  with  smaller  ves- 
sels which  could  be  produced  in  their 
small  shipyards,  vessels  designed  specifi- 
cally, from  the  hull  up.  to  accommodate 
missiles.  Instead  of  the  old  15.450-ton 
cruisers  of  the  Sverdlov  class,  the  Soviets 
turned  out  the  new  Kresta  and  Kynda 
missile  cruisers  of  4,800  and  6,000  tons, 
respectively,  and  chose  not  to  build  regu- 
lar carriers  at  all.  Only  one  Sverdlov 
class  cruiser  was  converted  to  missiles; 
all  other  mlsslIe-carrylng  ships  are  of 
new  design. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  the  debate 
about  whether  carriers  or  cruisers  rep- 
resent the  best  strategy.  The  point  is 
that  the  Soviets  decided  upon  the  latter, 
and  moved  ahead  in  that  field  quickly. 
They  were  willing  to  experiment,  even 
though  experimentation  sometimes 
means  changes,  delays,  and  cost  over- 
runs. 

In  addition  to  the  cruisers,  the  early 
sixties  saw  the  construction  of  the 
Krupny  and  KUdin  class  giilded  missile 
destroyers,  as  well  as  the  smaller  ves- 
sels such  as  the  famous  Osa  and  Komar 
missile  boets,  the  Petya  and  Poti  frig- 
ates, and  the  recent  introduction  of  hy- 
drofoils. These  smaller  vessels  are  again 
made  possible  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  newer  electronic  guidance  sys- 
tems and  improved  short-range  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have  also  em- 
braced  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  devel- 
opment of  their  submarine  fleet.  While 
five  nuclear  submarines  per  year  are 
being  built  in  the  United  States,   the 


Soviet  Union  is  reported  to  be  building 
on  the  average  one  nuclear  submarine 
per  month. 

The  greatest  and  most  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  Soviet  Navy  is  now  that  of 
the  Y  class  8,000-ton  submarine  which 
carries  16  ballistic  missile  launchers  of 
the  Sawfiy  type.  They  would  seem  to  be 
the  counterpart  of  the  American  SSBN- 
Polaris  and  have  a  range  of  1,500  naut- 
ical miles.  The  noise  during  navigation, 
which  has  long  been  the  plague  of  Soviet 
submarines,  appears  to  have  been  consid- 
erably reduced.  These  submarines  par- 
ticipated in  the  Okean  maneuvers  and 
have  been  spotted  in  the  Atlantic  south 
of  Greenland.  An  attack  from  these  ships 
hidden  in  the  ocean,  700  to  800  miles 
away  from  the  coast  could  destroy  a 
good  part  of  American  air  and  missile 
bases  without  being  noted  in  time  by 
alarm  systems. 

The  Soviets  still  have  10  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  the  H-II  class,  which  they 
began  building  in  1959-60.  A  predeces- 
sor of  the  Y  class,  the  H-II  carries  only 
three  of  the  long-range  Sawfly  missiles, 
as  well  as  other  missiles  of  350-  to  650- 
mile  range. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  a  num- 
ber of  additional  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marmes  of  the  ballistic  type  are  imder 
construction  or  have  been  recently 
launched.  A  large  300-foot  long  sub- 
marine was  reported  started  at  the  Gorky 
yard  in  1967.  The  purpose  of  this  huge 
vessel  is  unknown,  and  may  even  be  a 
prototjrpe  of  some  imderwater  launch- 
ing system  similar  in  purpose  to  our 
proposed  ULMS. 

It  has  also  been  rejjorted  that  a  new 
missile  carrying  class  of  nuclear  sub- 
marine, with  16  launching  tubes,  has 
been  started.  In  view  of  the  constant 
modification  and  improvement  of  exist- 
ing models,  this  is  quite  possible. 

The  Soviets  have  also  shown  a  similar 
flexibility  in  the  development  of  their 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  The  new  C 
class  may  be  considered  an  attack  sub- 
marine against  both  sea  targets  and 
medium  range  land  objectives.  With  a 
t»p  speed  of  30  knots — submerged — and 
cruise  missiles  of  400  mile  range,  their 
mission  is  to  protect  missile  ships  and 
also  to  tail  the  U.S.  SSBN/Polaris  sub- 
marines in  order  to  attempt  to  neutralize 
their  action.  About  one  such  submarine 
is  being  started  each  month. 

The  C  class  attack  submarines  were 
preceded  by  the  E I  class  in  1963  and  the 
E  n  class  in  1964.  Despite  their  slower 
speed,  production  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuing. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  also  built 
two  clastses  of  antisubmarine  type  sub- 
marines. The  existence  of  the  V  class  was 
first  reported  in  1969.  Five  have  been 
built  today,  supplementing  the  15  N  class 
antisub  submarines  built  between  1960 
and  1965.  One  of  these  ships,  the  Lenin- 
sky  Komsomol  sailed  to  the  North  Pole 
in  the  early  stxtlee. 

I  have  gone  Into  detail  on  the  Soviet 
nuclear  submarines  to  show  the  amnjing 
variety  of  design  and  purpose,  each 
suited  for  a  different  aspect  of  the  Soviet 
strategy  of  naval  flexibility.  There  ia  no 
need  to  go  into  detail  on  the  Soviet  con- 
ventional submarine  fleet,  except  to  point 


out  that  they  have  two  classes  of  con- 
ventional ballistic  missile  submarines, 
three  classes  of  the  guided  missile  types, 
and  eight  classes  of  ccwiventional  fleet 
submarines,  with  around  300  vessels  in 
all. 

Within  the  past  decade,  and  especially 
within  the  past  5  years,  the  Soviets  have 
been  making  very  good  use  of  their  mod- 
em navy,  demonstrating  the  shifting  bal- 
ance of  naval  power.  The  very  presence  of 
the  Soviet  ships  in  increasing  numbers 
and  always  more  frequently  in  waters  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  never  ventured, 
is  an  element  in  this  shift  of  the  balance 
of  power.  This  presence  has  been  assid- 
uously cultivated  throughout  the  end  of 
the  fifties  and  especially  in  the  sixties. 
In  1968,  for  instance,  by  Soviet  admis- 
sion, Soviet  naval  forces  visited  26  coun- 
tries and  the  following  year  they  visited 
38  countries. 

The  strategy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  also  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  accumulation  of  small, 
local  psychological  and  if  need  be  mili- 
tary victories.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  a 
Soviet  missile  boat  of  the  Komar  type 
sank  an  Israeli  ship  in  1967  is  still  men- 
tioned and  commented  upon  in  the  for- 
eign press.  There  is  no  question  that  all- 
out  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
is  still  too  risky  for  the  Soviet  Navy,  but 
in  lieu  of  this,  the  Soviets  strive  to  un- 
dermine as  much  as  possible  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  abroad  and  to  en- 
hance its  own. 

A  policy  of  isolation  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  is  carried  out  through 
the  gradual  grouping  of  anti-NATO 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  North 
Africa.  The  Soviet  Union  is  actually  wag- 
ing a  sort  of  naval  guerrilla  warfare  of 
the  psychological  type,  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing its  ends  without  having  to  resort  to 
actual  war.  It  is  a  war  in  which  an  effort 
is  made  to  neutralize  the  effectiveness  of 
giant  units  through  potential  of  constant 
harassment,  by  the  presence  of  new, 
fast,  and  effective  long-range  surface  and 
submarine  units  equipped  with  guided 
missiles.  It  is  thereby  hoped  to  demoral- 
ize even  further  pro- Western  forces  and 
to  capitalize  on  the  attraction  exercised 
by  the  presence  and  local  success  and 
carefully  planned  help  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  new  emerging  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  work 
and  plaimlng  which  has  gone  Into  our 
own  naval  polices.  But,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  it  Is  past  time 
we  became  aware  of  the  changing  nature 
of  the  Soviet  naval  power.  As  a  Nation,  we 
must  understand  that  we  need  more  flex- 
iblHty  In  our  naval  defenses,  and  that  we 
need  not  only  new  ships,  but  ships  of  new 
classes.  We  cannot  expect  to  meet  the 
new  patterns  of  naval  strategy  with  ves- 
sels which  were  designed  and  built  for 
World  War  II.  In  my  opinion,  the  Uj8. 
Navy  must  become  again  second  to  none; 
and.  Indeed,  we  have  very  little  choice  If 
we  hope  to  remain  free  and  in  a  peaceful 
condition. 

The  time  for  commitment — and  ac- 
tion— Is  now. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  achieves  through 
missile  submarines  and  other  naval 
strength  the  ability  to  wipe  out  a  major 
element  of  our  strategic  defense  and  de- 
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terrent  forces,  this  Nation  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  can  become  subject  to 
military  and  nuclear  blackmsul. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  for 
the  prospect  of  maintaining  the  peace. 
Once  achieved,  a  position  of  military 
superiority  can  be  abused  in  the  hands 
of  the  wrong  people. 

For  ourselves  and  for  our  children 
such  a  possibility  is  intolerable. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Senators 
who  have  spoken  under  the  orders  to- 
day, have  not  taken  the  full  time  al- 
lotted to  them,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield, 
yes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  order  recognizing  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be 
vacated  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
29 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, imder  the  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  is  to  l)e 
recognized  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon,  I  was 
in  error.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allotted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  at  this 
time,  also  be  vacated,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  already  spoken. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  June  29 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Connally,  the 
President's  newly  designated  "chief  eco- 
nomic spokesman,"  talked  with  the  press. 
He  said  quite  a  number  of  things,  but 
one  phrase  of  his  struck  me  particularly 
and  I  quote : 

We  are  going  to  require  some  degree  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

Now  patience  is  a  great  virtue,  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  exhausted. 
I  for  one  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  run  out  of  patience  with  the 
economic  mismanagement  of  this  admin- 
istration. For  the  past  2  Mi  years,  this  ad- 
ministration has  contrived  to  manage  us 
into  mounting  inflation  and,  simulta- 
neously, into  mounting  unemployment. 

I  quote  from  two  letters  I  have  recently 
received — and  I  know  my  Senate  col- 
leagues have  received  many  like  them: 

Deak  Ssnato*  Moss:  I  am  sitting  at  my 
kitchen  table  turning  to  my  last  resort,  you. 
My  huaband  hu  been  out  of  work  and  can 
find  employment  nowhere.  He  has  been  to 
many  places  Including  those  places  where  ci- 
vilians are  employed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment They  wui  not  even  accept  his  applica- 


tion. How  can  we  live  on  $66  a  week  with 
three  young  children  growing  up  and  In 
school?  My  husband  Is  a  man  who  has  al- 
ways worked  very  hard  for  his  family  and 
he  Is  at  a  very  low  point  e^eclally  now  that 
It  seems  that  even  his  country  has  no  need 
for  him. 

Deab  Senatob  Moss:  The  Intent  of  this  let- 
ter Is  not  meant  to  be  of  a  "crank  nature." 
but  rather  a  representative  situation  of 
many,  many  people  throughout  the  country. 

Until  May  i,  1971,  I  have  been  a  taxpayer 
for  approximately  25  years,  with  an  Income 
of  $15.(X)0  annually  (my  wife  and  I  com- 
bined) for  the  last  ten  years.  Of  this  sum. 
the  Federal,  state  and  local  governments  re- 
ceive approximately  20^ .  I  assume  this 
amount  qualifies  my  family  of  five  as  "middle 
class." 

On  May  1,  1971,  I  was  terminated  from 
work  due  to  a  "reduction  In  work  force." 
Since  that  day  I  have  looked  constantly  for 
employment  but  to  date  I  have  only  remote 
possibilities. 

Week  by  week  I  see  obligations  mount 
which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  until  I  am 
once  again  employed.  By  imposing  the  strict- 
est of  budgets,  my  expenditures  almost  equal 
my  income  (not  allowing  for  food).  As  a 
menial  step  to  help  alleviate  my  position. 
I  applied  for  food  stamps  which  were  refused 
on  the  basis  of  too  much  Income. 

Mr  Moss,  I  have  never  asked  anyone  for 
anything  In  my  life  but  I  guess  there  is  al- 
ways one  time  that  a  person  must. 

How  shall  we  answer  letters  like  these? 

Shall  we  quote  the  administration's 
"chief  economic  spokesman,"  and  ask 
these  bruised  and  bewildered  Americans 
to  exercise  "some  degree  of  patience?" 

If  that  be  the  prescription,  then 
patience  is  going  to  be  in  very  heavy 
demand  this  summer. 

Personally,  It  sounds  to  me  like 
presiching  iiatlence  to  a  drowning  man 
who  is  going  down  for  the  third  time. 

Throughout  our  country,  day  in  and 
day  out,  solid  hard-working  citizens  are 
suddenly  finding  themselves  jobless.  The 
bottom  is  dropping  out  of  their  lives,  just 
as  if  an  earthquake  had  opened  up  the 
ground  at  their  feet. 

Today  this  is  happening  not  only  to 
blue-collar  workers,  but  increasingly  to 
white-collar  workers  as  well.  No  one, 
from  the  millhand  and  the  file  clerk  all 
the  way  up  to  the  executive  suite,  can 
feel  really  secure  any  more. 

Engineers  and  scientists  have  been 
hard  hit — and  they  are  having  great 
difficulty  finding  new  jobs.  Last  Decem- 
ber the  Government  set  up  a  com- 
puterized "Job  bank"  to  match  un- 
employed engineers  and  scientists  with 
employers  who  needed  them.  Within  a 
few  months  the  project  was  dropped — 
because,  the  Labor  Department  said,  of 
lack  of  employer  Interest. 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  Carroll,  a  top  executive 
of  a  leading  management  firm.  Booz 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  has  said: 

Unless  we  get  geared  up  for  providing  new 
outlets  for  these  men,  we  wUl  have  a  lot  of 
40  and  60-year -old  guys  around  with  nothing 
to  do. 

While  many  long-time  white-  and  blue- 
collar  workers  are  losing  their  Jobs,  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  are  looking  for 
their  first  Jobs,  and  all  too  many  are 
looking  in  vain.  Vietnam  war  veterans, 
high  school  graduates,  college  graduates, 
even  Ph.  D.'s — all  are  finding  the  doors  to 


meanlngfiU  employment  closed  against 
them. 

Over  one  in  ten  of  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans is  currently  unemployed.  Qualified 
observers  have  called  the  job  outlook  for 
high  school  graduates  the  worst  in  a 
decade,  and  for  coUege  graduates  the 
worst  since  the  depression. 

Grim  as  the  job  situation  is  for  white 
youngsters,  it  is  even  worse  for  black. 
Herbert  Hill,  a  top  NAACP  official,  has 
said: 

A  large  portion  of  this  Junes  black  gradu- 
ates will  be  In  a  condition  of  permanent  un- 
employment, while  others  go  Into  low -paying 
dead-end  Jobs.  We  have  here  the  basic  In- 
gredients for  large-scale  disorders 

For  these  and  other  frustrated  Ameri- 
cans, the  administration's  only  word  is 
patience.  Indeed,  Secretary  Connally's 
answers  are  even  dustier  than  that.  In 
his  press  conference,  he  dismissed  the 
goal  of  4-percent  unemployment  as  a 
"myth" — even  though  as  recently  as  last 
year  the  President's  own  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  set  3.8  percent  as  its 
goal. 

Incidentally,  while  dismissing  4-per- 
cent unemployment  as  a  myth,  Mr.  Con- 
nally created  a  myth  of  his  own — that 
today  "s  high  unemployment  is  due  to  the 
winding  down  of  the  war. 

He  could  better  have  acknowledged 
that  it  Is  due  to  the  utter  lack  of  plan- 
ning, the  deplorable  lack  of  timely 
measures  to  fit  "veterans  and  defense 
workers  into  civilian  life. 

So  full  of  negatives  was  Mr.  Connally's 
debut  as  the  President's  chief  economic 
spokesman  that  he  seemed  to  be  bucking 
for  the  title  of  "Abdominable  No-Man." 
The  administration,  he  said,  would  not 
do  this  and  it  would  not  do  that.  With 
unemployment  at  5V2  million  and  prices 
still  rising,  it  has  chosen  to  stand  pat. 
The  whole  Connally  press  confer- 
ence might,  in  fact,  be  characterized 
as  one  prolonged  pause  for  stationary 
annoimcements. 

The  President,  he  said,  would  not  insti- 
tute a  Wage-Price  Review  Board,  he 
would  not  step  up  Government  spending, 
he  would  not  call  for  a  tax  cut — at  least 
not  for  Mr.  Average  American. 

The  President  has,  however,  chosen  to 
award  a  major  tax  break  to  business  in 
the  form  of  liberalized  depredation  al- 
lowances. He  has  argued  that  this  will 
result  In  higher  rates  of  investment.  To 
me,  this  seems  most  unlikely. 

Today,  existing  plant  and  equipment 
is  operating  at  only  72  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. This  contrasts  with  levels  between 
83  tmd  90  percent  maintained  through- 
out the  1960's.  With  more  than  a  quarter 
of  our  present  plant  and  equipment  lying 
idle,  it  is  hard  to  see  businessmen  invest- 
ing in  much  new  plant  and  equipment, 
despite  the  carrot  the  President  has 
dangled  before  them. 

In  full  accord  with  his  accent  upon 
the  negative,  the  President  vetoed  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill — even  though 
these  public  works  are  urgently  needed, 
both  in  themselves  and  as  a  source  of 
constructive  emidoyment,  I  shall  vote  to 
override  this  veto  today. 

To  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  I 
am  pleased  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  sign 
the  Emergency  Emplosrment  Act.  If  he 
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had  signed  the  similar  bill  last  Decem- 
ber— instead  of  vetoing  it — thousands  of 
jobless  Americans  would  already  be  at 
work.  He  is  late,  very  late — but  better 
late  than  never.  I  for  one  welcome  his 
conversion,  however  belated,  to  the  con- 
cept of  Federal  subsidies  for  State  and 
local  public  service  jobs. 

Having  made  this  start,  the  President 
should  go  further.  He  should  immediately 
release  the  more  than  $12  billion  in 
Federal  funds  duly  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  public  housing,  road  build- 
ing, and  conservation  projects.  By  im- 
pounding these  funds,  he  is  in  effect 
keeping  more  people  out  of  badly  needed 
jobs. 

I,  myself,  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  go  further.  It  should  beef 
up  the  present  programs  for  aid  to  the 
States  and  cities  in  their  efforts  to  arrest 
urban  decay,  upgrade  the  environment, 
and  open  the  way  to  useful  work  and  a 
better  life  for  the  depressed  segments  of 
the  American  community.  Indeed,  where 
necessary  and  appropriate,  the  Govern- 
ment should  launch  new  programs  for 
these  worthwhile  purposes. 

Some  may  denounce  this  as  spend- 
thrift Government  extravagance.  To  me. 
it  seems  to  make  a  virtue  out  of  our 
present  necessities — by  taking  our  idle 
manpower  and  productive  facilities  and 
putting  them  to  constructive  use.  To  me 
it  seems  the  soundest  kind  of  invest- 
ment— an  investment  both  in  recovery 
from  our  present  economic  doldrimis  and 
in  the  long-term  future  of  our  country. 

Actions  such  as  these  will  have  a 
powerful  expansionary  effect  on  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sential that  the  Federal  Govenmient 
move  immediately  to  assure  price  stabil- 
ity. I  agree  with  Chairman  Arthur  P. 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
inflation  will  not  abate  without  a  na- 
tional incomes  policy  and  a  stronger 
Government  voice  on  wages  and  prices. 
To  make  sure  that  the  public  interest  is 
fully  represented.  I  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  precisely  what  the  President  has 
consistently  rejected — a  Wage-Price  Re- 
view Board  to  focus  public  opinion  on 
decisions  critical  to  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

As  to  a  tax  cut,  I  concur  with  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  we  should 
keep  an  open  mind  on  that.  I  would  not 
advocate  any  such  action  imtil  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  all  the  mid- 
year economic  data  carefully;  among 
other  things,  we  need  to  know  whether 
the  5.6  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
June  is  largely  a  statistical  aberration, 
as  I  suspect,  or  whether  it  represents 
real  progress  upon  which  we  can  build. 
Meanwhile,  we  should  certainly  keep  our 
options  open. 

Finally,  let  me  turn  to  some  more  basic 
considerations.  In  1953  a  healthy  imem- 
ployment  rate  of  only  2.9  percait  "cost" 
us  an  inflation  of  less  than  2  percent. 
Today  we  suffer  a  5-percent  inflation 
even  though  unemplojnnent  is  running 
twice  the  1953  level.  While  vast  human 
and  capital  resources  lie  idle,  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Clearly,  our  ecMiomic  sys- 
tem is  not  working  as  well  as  it  should, 
and  as  it  once  did.  We  certainly  need  to 
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know  why,  and  then  to  do  something 
effective  about  it. 

I  myself  am  convinced  that  a  part  of 
the  answer  lies  in  the  power  of  large 
corporations  arbitrarily  to  raise  prices 
even  in  the  face  of  falling  demand.  In 
this  regard,  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
a  firm  antitrust  policy  may  be  our  best 
remedy. 

Another  part  of  the  problem  may  be 
the  persistence  of  bottlenecks  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  skilled  labor  even  in  pe- 
riods of  substantiaJ  unemployment;  here 
the  upgrading  of  skills  through  a  well- 
designed  training  program  can  make  a 
distinct  contribution. 

Then,  too.  there  are  notoriously  inef- 
ficient industries  and  services  which  feed 
inflation,  and  which  urgently  need 
streamlining  and  modernizing.  The  con- 
struction Industry  and  medical  services 
are  prime  examples. 

However  weU  we  manage  our  economic 
affairs,  there  may  still  from  time  to  time 
be  unemployment  in  the  private  sector. 
In  such  cases,  the  Federal  Government 
should  function  as  "the  employer  of  last 
resort,"  putting  people  to  work  In  public 
service  jobs  during  a  recession  and  mov- 
ing them  back  into  the  private  economy 
as  it  recovers. 

I  can  say  one  thing  for  myself.  As  I 
read  letters  such  as  those  I  began  these 
remarks  by  quoting — heartbreaking  let- 
ters from  bewildered  Americans  who  do 
not  know  which  way  to  turn — I  have  come 
to  one  very  firm  conviction.  At  our  level 
of  political  and  economic  advancement,  it 
is  high  time  we  decided,  once  and  for  sm, 
to  put  an  end  to  imemployment,  an  end  so 
decisive  that  the  very  word  will  one  day 
be  labeled  "obsolete"  in  our  dictionaries. 


PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACmON  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  1  p.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  for  each 
Senator  to  be  recognized. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he 
introduced  S.  2266  and  S.  2267  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  S.  2264, 
A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  601  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
July  12,  I  introduced  S.  2264.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  601  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  collision  avoidance  systems  and 
pilot  indicator  systems  on  certain  air- 
craft. Inadvertently,  the  bill  contained 
a  typographical  error  in  stating  the  max- 
imum certificated  takeoff  weights  at 
2.500  pounds.  That  figure  should  read 
12.500  pounds.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  star  print  of  the  bill  be  printed 
correcting  the  error. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  authorized  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  make  the 
following  unanimous-consent  requests: 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY  TO  10  AJ^.  FRIDAY 
JULY  16.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow  it  stand  in  adjournment  untU 
10  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
FRIDAY  TO  11  A.M..  MONDAY. 
JULY  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Friday  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
NEXT  TO  10  A.M..  TUESDAY.  JULY 
20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION  BILL  ON 
TUESDAY,  JULY  20,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9382.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriation 
bill;  that  time  thereon  be  limited — and 
this  has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader — to  1  hour  on 
the  bill,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Pastore) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore  (Mr.  Chiles).  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 


pore  (Mr.  Chiles^.  Without  objection,  it 
is  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
S.  934,  THE  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately following  tiie  vote  today  on  the 
motion  to  override  the  Presidential  veto, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  934.  the  so-called  health  manpower 
bill:  that  time  thereon  be  limited  to  2 
hours  and  15  minutes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  1  hour  and  15  minutes  be 
under  the  control  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tMr. 
Ke.vnedy  I .  and  that  1  hour  be  under  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  >  Mr.  Dominick  » .  with  the  fur- 
ther understanding  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  of  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'  Mr.  Tower  i  .  in  connection  with  which 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  amendment  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  provided  further  that  no  amend- 
ment not  germane  may  be  received;  and 
provided  further  that  Senators  who  con- 
trol the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield  time 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  motion, 
amendment,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Chiles'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OFS.  1747 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
S.  934  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1747,  the  second  health 
manpower  bill,  and  that  time  thereon  be 
limited  to  1  '2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ; 
provided  further  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  any  amendment  of  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill ;  provided  further  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  may  be  re- 
ceived; and  pwovided  further  that  Sena- 
tors who  control  time  on  the  bill  may 
yield  time  therefrom  to  any  Senator  on 
any  motion,  amendment,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  TO 
BE  IN  ORDER  ON  CERTAIN  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  at  any  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  S.  934,  S.  1747,  H.R.  9270. 
H.R.  9382.  and  H.R.  9272. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

•The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  S.  2269  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.' 


EXPORT  EXPANSION  FINANCE 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  581. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill  (S.  581)  an  act  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended,  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is 
authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to 
increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  its  authority  to  issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves  and  against  full  reserves, 
insurance  and  guarantees,  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any 
purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  were  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
"Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(12  U.S.C.  635  and  following)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "Skc. 
2.  (a) "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Bank  in  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  expenditure 
and  net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corix>ratlon 
Control  Aot.  the  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also 
include  the  estimated  annual  net  borrow- 
ing by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  TTie  President  shall  report  annual- 
ly to  the  Congress  the  amount  of  net  lend- 
ing of  the  Bank,  including  any  net  lending 
created  by  the  net  borrowing  from  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  would  be  Included  In 
the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government   If   the   Bank's   activities   were 


not  excluded  from  those  totals  as  a  result 
of  this  section." 

(2)  Section  2(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  $3,500,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "»10,OO0. 000,000". 

(3)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■•$13,500,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000,000". 

(4)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974",  and  by  Inserting 
immediately  following  the  words  "Secretarj- 
of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  purchasers" 

( 5 )  Section  2(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(bMl)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  expansion  of  exports  of  goods 
and  related  services,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  high 
levels  of  employment  and  real  Income  and 
to  the  increased  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive resoiu-ces  of  the  United  States.  To 
meet  this  objective,  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank 
is  directed  In  the  ekerclse  of  Its  functions  to 
provide  guarantees,  insurance,  and  extensions 
of  credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  are  competitive  with  the  Gov- 
ernment-supported rates  and  terms  and 
other  conditions  available  for  the  financing 
of  exports  from  the  principal  countries  whose 
exporters  compete  with  United  Statee  ex- 
porters. The  Export -Import  Bank  shall,  on  a 
semiannual  basis,  report  to  the  aijproprlate 
committees  of  Congress  its  actions  In  com- 
plying with  this  directive.  In  this  report  the 
Export-Import  Bank  shall  survey  all  other 
major  export-financing  facilities  available 
from  other  governments  and  government-re- 
lated agencies  through  which  foreign  ex- 
porters compete  with  United  States  export- 
ers and  indicate  in  q>eclflc  terms  the  ways  In 
which  Export-Import  Bank  rates,  terms,  and 
other  conditions  are  equal  or  superior  to 
those  offered  from  such  other  governments 
directly  or  indirectly.  Pxirther,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  shall  at  the  same  time  survey 
a  representative  number  of  United  States 
exporters  and  United  States  commercial 
lending  institutions  which  provide  export 
credit  to  determine  their  experience  In  meet- 
ing financial  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries whose  exporters  compete  with  United 
States  exporters.  The  results  of  this  sxirvey 
shall  be  Included  as  part  of  the  semiannual 
report  provided  for  under  this  section .  It  is 
further  the  p>ollcy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Bank  m  the  exercise  of  its  funotlons 
should  supplement  and  encourage  and  not 
compete  with  private  capital;  that  the  Bank 
shall  accord  equal  opportunity  to  export 
agents  and  managers.  Independent  export 
firms,  and  small  commercial  banks.  In  the 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  its  pro- 
grams; that  loans,  so  far  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
Bubaeotlon  (a) ,  shall  generally  be  for  ^>eclflc 
purposes,  and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  offer  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment;  and  that  In  authorizing  such 
loans  the  Board  of  Dlreotors  should  take  into 
account  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the 
United  States  economy." 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  secitl<»i  2  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  Number  11387,  dated  January 
1,  1968,  and  any  rule,  regulation,  or  guide- 
line established  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  connection 
with  a  voluntary  foreign  credit  restraint  pro- 
gram, there  shall  be  no  limitation  or  re- 
straint, or  suggestion  that  there  be  a  limita- 
tion or  restraint,  on  the  part  of  any  bank  or 
financial  Institution  in  connection  with  the 
extension  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing exports  of  the  United  States. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Elxport-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  to  eliminate  certain  export 
credit  contrtds,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I  aak 
if  thi£  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towm)  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  full  committee,  and 
I  went  over  with  him  the  clearance  of  It, 
and  also  with  the  appropriate  conferees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  581),  and  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  appointed 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mom- 
DALE,  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Bennett 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  TO  CONSIDER  S.  2150. 
ATCOOC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  ON  TUES- 
DAY NEXT  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SEtTT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distiguished  majority  leader 
earlier  asked  me  to  confer  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  on  the  following  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  at 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader,  hav- 
ing cleared  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  ,  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— scheduled  for  Tuesday  next — the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ABC  authorization  bill,  the  time  on 
the  bill  to  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  betweai  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  . 
if  that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  my  book,  that  is  long 
enough  for  any  bill.  The  Senator  can 
bring  it  up  then  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  time  on  the 
bill  be  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  not  anxious  for  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Whom 
does  the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  accept  it  for  the 
time  being. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  the  bill  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Anas),  and  that  the  time 
on  any  amendment  thereto  be  limited 
to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Pastori. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  wijl  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.   I  ask 


unanimous  consent,  further,  that  no 
amendment  not  germane  be  received,  and 
that  Senators  in  control  of  the  time  on 
the  bill  may  yield  time  therefrom  to  any 
Senator  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  request?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  f  cdlows : 

Ordered,  That  on  Tuesday.  July  30.  1971. 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaden, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  HUD  Appropriation  Bill  (H.R.  9382) 
with  debate  limited  thereon  to  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors) 
amd  the  Senator  from  Ck}lorado  (Mr.  Al- 
t-OTT).  Provided  that  time  on  amendments 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  axnend- 
ment  and  the  manager  of  the  UU.  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalc)  which 
shall  be  granted  time  subsequently.  Pro- 
vided further,  that  no  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  received,  and  time  may  be 
allotted  from  the  blU  to  any  amendment, 
motion  or  appeal  except  a  motion  to  table. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dis- 
position of  H.R.  9383  tbe  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  AEC  Authorization 
WU  (HJl.  9388)  with  debate  limited  thereon 
to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  tbe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
Toaz)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AnuN).  Provided  that  time  on  amendments 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  (Mr. 
Pastoee).  Provided  further,  that  no  amend- 
ment not  germane  shall  be  received  and  time 
may  be  allotted  from  tbe  bill  to  any  amend- 
ment, motion  or  appeal  except  a  motion  to 
table.  (July  14.  1971) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Agreements   PROvmiNc    for   Forkion 

CORRKNCIXS 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Manager  of 
the  Export  Marketing  Service  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  agreements  signed  providing 
for  foreign  currencies  (with  accompanying 
papers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

TltAifsrcms  OF  Auoxnrrs  Appropriatkd  to  the 
Departickmt  of   DxrcNSE 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ol 
Defense  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the 
transfers  of  amounts  appropriated  to  the  De- 


partment;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Proposed  Legislation  Regarding  Appoint- 
ment or  Persons  to  Service  Academies 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
submitting  proposed  legislation  to  permit 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  certain 
additional  persons  to  the  service  academies 
(With  accompanying  pap>ers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  program  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1970  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  of  The  District  of  Colitmbia  Bail 

AOENCT 

A  leftter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Ball  Agency  (with  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroixer  General 
A  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  submitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Construction  of  Water- 
shed Projects  Terminated  or  D^ayed  Because 
of  Land  Rights  Problems"  (with  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  rejjort  on  need  for  Improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  noted 
over  a  decade  of  General  Accounting  Office 
reviews.  Department  of  Labor,  dated  July  14. 
1971  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Extension  of  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  submitting  proposed  leg- 
islation to  exitend  the  life  of  the  InxUan 
Claims  Commission  ( with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Report  Concerning  the  Impact  of  The 
Cttrrxnt  Rah.  Strike 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oon- 
oemlng  the  Impact  of  the  currenit  rail  otrlke 
on  the  movement  of  goods  vital  to  the  na- 
tional defense  (with  an  aooompanylng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  of  The  Environmental  Protection 

AOENCT 

A  lower  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  submit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning 
the  development  of  systenu  necessary  to 
attain  the  motor  vehicle  and  engine  emission 
standards  established  under  law  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Chiles)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the   Commonwealth   of   Massachu- 
setts;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Resoltttions  Memoralizino  Congress  to 
Appropriate  FoHTHwriH  the  Fot-l  P^jndino 
Authorized  bt  the  Lbad-Basb>  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971 

"Whereaa,  It  Is  estimated  that  400,000  obll- 
dren  suffer  lead-based  paint  poisoning  an- 
nually; and 

"Whereaa,  It  Is  estimated  that  over  300 
children  vrlU  die  and  another  4,000  children 
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wUl  suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain  damage 
this  year  due  to  said  poisoning;   and 

"Whereas,  Said  tragedy  Is  solely  a  product 
of  man  and  has  been  been  ascertained  to  be 
preventable;  and 

"Whereaa,  Tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  the  Lead-Based  P^lnt 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  of  1971  and  that 
said  act  would  provide  for  programs  of  de- 
tection, prevention,  treatment  smd  educa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  Meaningful  Implementation  of 
said  act  is  of  crucial  importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  commonwealth;   therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  strongly  urges  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropri- 
ate forthwith  all  funds  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1971;  iuid  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  tbe  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  to  Senators 
Allen  J.  Ellender  and  Warren  G.  Magnxison, 
to  Representatives  George  H.  Mahon  and 
Daxidti  J.  nood.  to  the  prealdlD^  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  the  ComnMOweeltb." 

A  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Rei^-eaenta- 
tlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

'Resolutions  Urging  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  To  Wfthdraw  All  Ck>M- 
munist  Troops  From  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
AND  Cambodia  and  To  Release  Forthwith 
American  Prisoners  of  War 

"Wherlas,  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  being  urged  to  withdraw  all  Its 
troops  from  South  Vietnam;  and 

"Whereaa,  This  calls  for  unilateral  action 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  this 
action  should  be  bilateral  and  binding  on 
all  parties  involved  In  this  conflict:  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  urgently  requests  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  Immediately 
withdraw  all  communist  tTooi>s  from  South 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  to  release 
forthwith  all  American  prisoners  of  war;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  to  David 
Bruce,  Chief  American  Legislator  at  the  Paris 
Peace  talks  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee,  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  eaoh  member  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Resolution  10:  Ratifting  the  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  CoNSTrrunoN  of  the 
United  STA!rEs  Grantino  Citizens  Eioht- 
CEN  Years  of  Age  or  Over  the  Right  To 

Vote  in  State  Elections 

"Whereas,  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  at  its  first  Session,  in 
both  Houses,  by  a  Constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  following 
words,  to  wit: 

"JOINT    RXBOLTTTION 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatlvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assnnbled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  that  the 
following  article  Is  profxwed  ma  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Conatltutlon  when 
ratified  "by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 


of  the  several  States  within  seven  yecu^  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"article 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age. 

"  'Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
p>ower  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation.' 

"Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Refvresentatlves  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That: 

"1.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  herein 
shown  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified. 

"3.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  Washington,  D.C.  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works; 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  33 — Rela- 
tive TO  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Funds 
"Whereas.  On  the  ninth  day  of  February, 
1971,  the  President  declared  a  'major  dis- 
aster' In  the  State  of  California  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  606,  9l8t  Congress, 
as  amended  (the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970) ;  and 

"Whereas,  Hospitals  were  among  the  struc- 
tures most  severely  damaged  by  the  earth- 
quake disaster.  Including  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  In  Sylmar,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Olive  View  Hospital,  the 
Holy  Croes  Ho^ltal  In  Mission  HlUs,  and 
the  Pacolma  Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital  In 
Lakevlew  Terrace;  and 

"Whereas,  Holy  Cross  Hospital  and  Pacol- 
ma Memorial  Hospital  are  private,  self-sup- 
porting hospitals  which  were  constructed  in 
part  with  funds  made  available  under  fed- 
eral grants;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  grants  are  not  available 
to  repair  the  damage  caused  such  hospi- 
tals by  the  earthquake  disaster,  under  the 
provisions  of  P.L.  91-606;  and 

"Whereas,  Holy  Cross  and  Pacolma  Me- 
morial Lutheran  Hospitals  are  severely  han- 
dicapped, by  the  inoperable  oondltloa  of 
their  facilities,  in  their  efforts  to  raise  tbe 
necessary  funds  to  support  the  oo«t  of  re- 
construction; and 

"Whereas,  These  medical  facilities  have 
served  the  health  needs  of  the  public  In  the 
Northeast  San  Fernando  Valley  area;  and 

■"Whereas,  Holy  Cross  had  provided  a  24- 
hour  medioal  doctor  attendant  emergency 
service,  four  major  operating  rooms,  which 
normally  functioned  seven  days  a  week,  209 
medical  surgical  beds,  and  50  convalescent 
patient  beds;  and 

Whereas,  F'aoolma  Metnorial  Lutlieran  had 
provided  a  24-hour  medical  doctor  attendant 
emergency,  three  major  operating  rooms,  109 
medical  surgical  beds,  and  a  sU-bed  mental 
health  center;  and 

Whereas,  Holy  Cross  and  Pacolma  Me- 
morial Lutlieran  contributed  to  tbe  eoooomic 
life  of  the  area  through  the  creation  of  875 
Jobs;  and 

'Whereas,  The  ooeUy  task  of  restoring  the 
avallabUlty,  accesslbtlity,  and  caliber  of 
health  services  equal  to  or  better  than  that 
whioh  exiflted  prior  to  February  9,  1971.  may 
prove  prohibitive  if  dependent  solely  on  pri- 
vate funds;  and 

"Whereas,  This  would  reault  In  a  great  loss 
to  the  ooDununiUee  of  the  NortivMst  San 
Fernando  VaUey;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  arid  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califomia,  jointly,  Ttmi,  the 
Leglslattue  of  the  State  of  Oalifomla  re- 
spectfully   memorlallzeB   the   Prestdent   and 


the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States  to  azneod 
Public  Law  91-606  so  that  grants  can  be  made 
available  to  private  hospitals  such  as  Holy 
Ckoes  and  Pacolma  Memorial  Lutheran  Hos- 
pitals to  repair  the  damage  caused  such  hos- 
pitals by  tbe  earthqualce  disaster;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  ot  the 
Assembly  traiuRnlt  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  tbe  Speaker  of  th«  House 
oC  Representatives,  and  t»  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  t2ie  Oaa- 
^tBs  of  the  United  States." 

A  reecdutlon  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Yavapel-Apache  Tribe  of  the  Camp  Verde 
ReeervatloEL,  concerning  tranter  of  Federal 
suri^us  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Alfaln. 

A  resolution  of  the  Arkansas  Law  Enforoe- 
ment  Officers  Association,  Inc.,  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  in  tribute  to  Senator  McClellan; 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations ,  with  amendments: 

IIJR,.  9370.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purpooee 
(Rept.  No.  92-3S3). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AflalrE, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  authorizations  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  and  open-space  land  grants 
(Rept.  No.  92-254). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.^aaa?.  a  blll  to  amend  tlUe  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  tbe  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  la  each  State  as  a  depository 
library  (Rept.  No.  93-255) ; 

8.  Res.  142.  A  rescdutlon  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  study  entitled  "'The  Human 
Cost  of  Soviet  Communism"  as  a  Senate 
dooument  (Rept.  No.  92-356) ;  and 

S.  Res.  150.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  72d  annual  report 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-267). 

8.  Con.  Res.  34.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  .the  Senate  dtir- 
ing  the  91st  Congress  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  93-258). 

H.J.  Res.  169.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  on  behalf  of  the  CoogreM. 
from  the  VJB.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of 
preliminary  design  sketches  and  funds  for 
miu-als  In  the  east  corridor,  first  floor.  In  the 
House  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  82-259). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Oommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  atnendfnent: 

S.  Oon.  Res.  31.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorising  the  printing  of  the  compilation 
entitled  ""Federal  and  State  Student  Aid  Pro- 
grams. 1971"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept 
No.  92-360). 

H.  Oon.  Res.  243.  A  ooncurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Vefterana'  ASalts  (Sept.  No.  92-361 ) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  ot  North  Oaroima.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administratlaa, 
with  amendment*: 

S.  Res.  00.  A  resolution  autiiorlElng  the 
printing  as  a  Senwte  dooument  of  the  history 
of  the  Senttte  CommMtae  on  Govemateot 
Operations   (Rept.  No.  93-303). 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
CCnOCnTEEB 


As  in  executlTe  seseian,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WTTiJAMB.  from  the  Commlttae  on 
X*bor  «nd  Public  WelAkre: 

Andrew  A.  Alnee.  at  VlrKlnlft:  Catberlne  D. 
SooM.  of  ttie  Diatxlot  of  CMumbU;  Uartln 
OolAnd.  of  TesM;  LouU  A.  Lemer,  of  lUlnote: 
Otwrlee  A.  Perilk,  Jr.,  of  Virginia;  John  G. 
Kemeoy.  of  New  Hampshire;  Bessie  B.  Moore. 
of  ArkaniM;  Alfred  R.  Zlpf.  of  CaUfoml*; 
Joeepb  Beeker.  of  Maryland;  Oh-Ios  A.  Cu«- 
dra.  of  California;  John  B.  Vtttde,  Jr.,  of  mi- 
noU;  W.  O.  Baker,  oi  New  Jeney;  Frederick 
Burkhardft,  of  New  York;  and  Leslie  W.  Dun- 
lap,  of  Iowa,  to  be  membets  of  the  National 
OommloBion  on  lilhrarlee  and  Information 
Scleoce;  aikd 

W.  W.  LUiUe.  o<  ArlBona;  Peter  J.  Benaonl. 
of  MlnneaoU;  Rot>ert  W.  McVay;  of  Missouri: 
Charles  E.  Schwab,  of  New  York;  and  How- 
ard L.  Hartman,  of  California,  to  be  members 
of  the  Pedend  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

ByMr.OAMBRBLL: 
S.  2265.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  of  delegate  to  con- 
ventions htid  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  BtBi:B,  Mr.  Boocs,  Mr.  Camnon, 
Vi.  CftANsroK,  Mr.  WiMtrai.  Mr.  Hab- 
BiB.  Mr.  Haxtxz.  Mr.  Hatfixlo,  Mr. 
HoLLXNGS,  Mr.  HtricPHBXT,  Mr.  jAVrre, 
Mr.  MoOr.  Mr.  BfcOovnif.  Mr.  Mr- 
CALT,  Mr.  MoNDALz,  Mr.  Mitbkis.  Mr. 
Nkuon,  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr.  Pkxct,  Mr. 
PxoxMiax,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rm- 
cawr.  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Towd,  Mr.  Tun- 
KXT,  and  Mr.  Wn.uAi(s: 
S.  2266.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  734  of  tttle 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  furnish  recycled  material  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

8.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  use  of 
recycled  paper  In  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional RzcoKo.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marls  Delia 
Barnes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  238S.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  XI  of  the  Na- 
tional  Housing  Act  to  authorize   mortgage 
Insurance  for  the  construction  or  rehabUl- 
taUoQ  of  medical  practice  facilities  In  certain 
areas  where  there  Is  s  shortage  of  doctors. 
Referred    to    the    Comxolttee    on    wanWwg 
Hoiulng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OURNKY: 
S.  2270.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Magnus 
David  Forreeter.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlotary. 

By  Mr.  STEVKTB: 
3.  3271 .  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
eapensas  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  making 
repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  residence. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2372.  A  bUl  to  provide  needed  faculties 
aiul  services  not  otherwise  available  for  the 


aooonunodatlon  of  visitors  in  the  area*  ad- 
ministered by  the  NatiooAl  Park  Service,  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
guai«ntee  loans  which  are  part  of  oonces- 
atoner  investments  In  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlcv  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TOWK    (for    himself,    ICr. 
Hanbxn,     Mr.     SrxvKirs,     and     Mr. 
PXASSON) : 
S.  2273.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 
expenditures  made   In  the  exploration   and 
development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas 
In  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAJOER   (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
BaocK) : 
S.   3274.  A  bill   to  create  one  additional 
permanent  dlsftrlot  Judgeship  in  the  Middle 
District  of  Tennessee.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
8.  2375.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  WoUgang 
Kutter.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ux.  HART: 
S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1066  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  commercial  fish- 
ing UKiustry  In  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Wholeaome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products 
Aot  of  1971.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAO^IAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BXALL)  : 

S.  2377.  A  bin  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Aot  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKBR: 
S.  2278.  A  bill  to  provide  accelerated  as- 
sistance for  economic  emergency  areas.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MA0NU80N  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HAmoc,  Bfr.  Ckanston,  Mr.  Hast, 
Mt.  Hatitelo,  "Uk.  Houxnos,  Mr. 
HtTOHKs.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kzn- 
NKDT,  Mr.  lNoxTT».  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr. 
McClkllan,  Mr.  McOovkkn,  Mk-. 
Monsalx,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mttskix,  Mr. 
PAsrosc,      Mr.      Pax,      and      Mr. 

TtTNNXT)  : 

S.  2279.  A  bin  to  airthorlze  th«  Secrotary 
of  T^nansportatlon  to  provide  for  compre- 
henslv«  regional  plsiuilng  and  development 
of  tiaasportatlOQ.  Incltidftng  therein  the  un- 
dertaking of  research  and  development,  the 
condiiotlng  of  demonstrations,  ,the  conatmc- 
tioo.  of  transportation  systems  and  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
mMtee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2380.  A  bill  to  amend  seotiona  101  azid 
903  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppreeslon  of  Unlawful  Selrure  of  Air- 
craft, and  for  orther  purpooes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ootnmerce. 

By  Mr.  £LAN8EN: 
8.  2281.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  Secratary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a  feasibility  in- 
vescigwtion  for  the  modification  of  Semlnoe 
I>ain.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOSS : 
8.  2282.  A  bill  for  he  reUef  of  Mllagro  de 
ta  Paz  Posada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

8.  2283.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  canstruc- 

tlon  and  Improvement  of  a  certain  road  on 

the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOLDWATKB)  : 

8.  2284.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dlspoelUon 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered  SS-E 


and  23-F,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ttiirtar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

FtrLsmioHT,  Mr.  Biblz,  Mr.  Scott,  and 

Mr.  PxLL)  : 
8.J.  Res.  131.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  to  conunemorate  the  136th  an- 
niversary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  QAMBRELL: 
S.  2265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  fair 
and  equitable  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates bo  conventions  held  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

NATIONAL  POLmCAL  CONVKfTIONS  ACT 

Mr.  GAMBRKI.I..  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 1  yeax  from  today  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  ConventicHi  will  assem- 
Ide  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose 
of  nomlnaUng  the  candidates  of  that 
party  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  adoptlcHi  of  that  party's  campaign 
platform  for  the  presidential  elections  in 
1972.  Shortly  after  that  oonvention,  the 
Republican  National  Conventtcm  will 
meet  for  similar  purposes. 

While  both  meetings  may  appear  at 
this  time  to  be  a  safe  distance  off,  within 
which  tmy  needed  imperfections  in  their 
makeup  can  be  identified  and  disposed 
of.  we  all  recognize  that  actually  the  time 
is  very  short  in  terms  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  effect  reforms  and  adjustments 
in  a  national  political  institution.  The 
processes  of  delegate  selection  are  now 
in  the  process  of  formulation  within  both 
national  political  parties,  and  the  actual 
election  or  selection  of  delegates  will 
commence  shortly  after  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary 1972.  now  only  a  few  months  away. 

Recent  developments  affecting  both  of 
our  national  political  parties,  as  well  as 
experiences  at  both  party  cmventlons  in 
the  past,  lead  me  to  conclude  that  cer- 
tain basic  reforms  should  be  established 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  for  all 
national  pcdlttcal  parties,  and  should  be 
inserted  into  the  presidential  nominating 
system  at  the  earliest  possiUe  time. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
these  conventions  were  the  private  affair 
of  the  p<41tical  upper  crust  of  this  coun- 
try. Other  than  the  names  of  the  nomi- 
nees and  the  party's  platform,  what 
took  place  at  the  convention  was  little 
known  and  understood  by  the  average 
citizen,  and  was  thought  by  many,  po- 
litical leaders  and  citizens  alike,  to  be 
no  business  of  the  average  man. 

With  the  advent  of  television,  and  a 
better  informed,  and  I  might  say  more 
concerned  citizenry,  national  political 
conventions  have  become  a  better  under- 
stood mechanism  tn  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  what  these  con- 
ventions have  become  known  for  and 
understood  to  be,  is.  on  the  one  hand,  a 
cut  and  dried  performance  with  a  pre- 
determined grand  finale  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  raucous  public  spectacle  more 
akin  to  a  cowboys  and  Indians  movie. 
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In  either  event,  the  citizen  back  home 
hardly  has  the  impression  of  the  serious 
business  of  selecting  the  leadership  for 
the  most  powerful  country  in  the  world, 
through  the  orderly  workings  of  a  de- 
mocracy. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  serious  and  con- 
cerned citizens  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially its  young  people,  want  to  be  ac- 
corded a  full  and  fair  measure  of  par- 
ticipation in  national  political  ctHiven- 
tions,  and  want  these  conventions  to  be 
conducted  on  a  fair  and  orderly  basis, 
free  of  hypocritical  showmanship  and 
political  {«)portunism. 

Also,  in  my  judgment,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clear  national  policy  for  fair 
representation  to  all  citizens  at  such 
conventions,  with  delegates  who  are  se- 
lected on  a  democratic  basis  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  problems  of  internal 
and  external  disorder  at  these  conven- 
tions. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  be  called  "The 
National  Political  Parties  and  Conven- 
tions Act  of  1971."  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  all  persons.  States,  and 
sections  of  the  country  with  an  equal 
opportunity  for  participation  in  the  na- 
tional conventions  and  the  management 
of  national  political  parties. 

The  act  provides: 

First.  For  apportionment  of  delegates 
to  national  political  conventions  among 
the  States  represented,  on  a  one-man, 
one-vote  basis,  in  £Mxordance  with  total 
population. 

Second.  For  the  apportionment  of  na- 
tional committee  membership  on  the 
same  basis. 

Third.  For  the  selection  of  national 
convention  delegates  and  national  com- 
mittee members  by  democratic  proc- 
esses. 

Fourth.  For  imiform  enforcement  of 
national  convention  rules  among  dele- 
gates and  delegations. 

Fifth.  That  bribery  of  a  convention 
delegate  shall  be  a  felony. 

The  apportionment,  and  the  processes 
of  selection,  of  national  committee  mem- 
bers, and  national  convention  delegates, 
have  been  the  subject  of  increasing  con- 
troversy affecting  both  political  parties. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  are  defendants  in  pending  iitiga- 
tion  respecting  the  £«jportionment  of  con- 
vention delegates.  Lower  Federal  courts 
have  given  conflicting  answers  as  to  the 
requirements  of  law  regarding  the  such 
apportionment.  One  can  hardly  predict 
with  any  feeling  of  certainty  what  the 
ultimate  answer  frMn  the  courts  might 
be.  and  when  it  will  be  forthcoming.  How- 
ever. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  courts 
win  only  tell  us  what  is  permlssaWe  in 
this  respect,  but  wtl  fall  to  give  any 
positive  guidelines,  so  that  the  ultimate 
question,  unless  settled  by  Federal  legis- 
lation, will  continue  to  irritate  and  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings  of  both  parties. 

And  what  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  delegates  at  national 
conventions,  is  true,  and  possibly  more 
of  an  irritation,  in  regard  to  representa- 
tion on  the  national  committees  of  our 
naUonal  poflitlcal  parties,  which  control 
the  affairs  of  these  parties  in  the  four 
year  interims  between  conventions. 
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The  yardstick  for  apportionment  of 
delegates  and  national  committee  mem- 
bers which  I  have  suggested,  the  one- 
man,  one-vote  measure  based  on  total 
population,  is  one  which  is  distinctly  fair 
and  equal,  easy  to  administer,  and  one 
which  will  keep  our  national  political 
parties  broadly  representative,  rather 
than  being  continuaJ(ly  narrowed  and 
self-centered  in  their  points  of  view. 

The  requirement  of  democratic  proc- 
esses, either  by  primaries  or  by  truly 
representative  conventions,  should  also  be 
a  matter  of  unequivocal  national  policy. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  bill  is  the  private  province 
of  the  parties  themselves,  to  be  settled 
within  the  four  walls,  to  tJie  satisfaction 
of  those  who  wish  to  play  a  major  part 
in  party  activity.  The  adoption  of  this 
attitude  would  be  to  ignore  the  lessons 
of  recent  history  in  this  country  which 
reject  the  ideas  tliat  political  party  ac- 
tivities are  Uie  exclusive  playgroimds  of 
public  and  party  officers,  and  that  the 
people  are  satisfied  to  accept  whatever 
political  fare  may  be  yielded  by  the  ex- 
isting system. 

There  is  a  broad  movement  within  the 
country  to  reform  our  political  parties 
and  politlcail  Institutions.  The  reappor- 
tionment decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Federal  courts  are  weU  known 
and  the  principle  of  one-man,  one-vote 
in  a  representative  democracy  has  be- 
come a  constitutional  mandate.  The  Su 
preme  Court  has  also,  for  many  years 
recognized  that  nominating  processes 
which  are  sanctioned  by  State  law  are 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  under  the 
14th  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not 
intrude  unduly  upon  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  poUtical  party.  They  simply  estab- 
lish broad  guidelines  assuring  equality 
and  fair  play  in  the  nominating  and  the 
governing  processes. 

The  National  Democratic  Party,  and 
many  State  democratic  parUes,  includ- 
ing that  of  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  are 
in  the  process  of  reforming  their  own 
rules  and  procedures.  The  requirements 
of  a  democratic  method  of  delegate  se- 
lection is  one  of  those  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Democratic 
Party. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  democratic 
party  in  Georgia  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  instituting  a  ccxnplete  overhaul  of  our 
State  party  organization,  including  the 
processes  of  national  convention  delegate 
selection.  What  is  proposed  in  this  bill 
is  entirely  consistent  with  what  is  being 
done  in  Georgia,  and  what  is  being  done 
in  the  National  Democratic  Party. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  organiza- 
tion, structure,  nor  the  delegate  selection 
processes  of  the  National  Republican 
Party.  However.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Re- 
publican Party,  or  any  of  its  leaders 
could  possibly  disagree  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  bin  if  they  believe  in  the 
democratic  process,  fair  representation, 
and  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  assure  that 
convention  rules  and  procedures  will  be 
Clearly  established  in  advance,  will  be 
uniformly  applied,  and  strictly  enforced. 
Many  times  in  the  past,  delegations  se- 
lected for  a  convention  in  good  faith,  have 


been  excluded  from  participation  under 
rules,  and  politioal  compromises  devel- 
oped on  the  convention  floor.  The  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  rules  will  be  equally 
and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the 
convention,  will  further  minimize  the 
possibility  of  disorder  and  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction. 

Finally,  the  introduction  of  completely 
democratic  processes  of  delegate  selec- 
tion is  very  likely  to  result  in  the  selection 
of  many  "little  people"  and  those  with- 
out previous  poUtical  identification.  If 
these  conventions  are  to  be  responsive 
to  public  sentiment,  and  are  to  gain  in 
public  confidence  and  respect,  the  se- 
lection of  such  persons  is  very  much  to  be 
desired.  However,  there  may  be  some 
temptation  upon  jwwerful  political  and 
economic  forces  to  bring  pressures  on 
these  independent  convention  delegates 
contrary  to  their  own  principles,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  constitu- 
ents. For  this  reason,  the  proposed  bill 
makes  bribery  of  a  convention  delegate 
a  felony,  and  imposes  severe  criminal 
penalties  as  a  means  of  avoiding  cor- 
rupting influences  in  connection  with 
convention  activities. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  believe  that  legidation  of  this  type 
is  urgentiy  required  in  the  public  interest. 
The  average  American  intensely  wishes  to 
have  a  meaningful  part  in  the  selection 
of  his  party's  candidate  for  President,  and 
in  the  establi^iment  of  its  policies.  lii 
viewing  the  proceedings  of  our  national 
political  parties  and  conventions,  he  has 
a  haunting  feeling  that  things  are  not 
right,  but  also  feels  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  These  important  consid- 
erations should  not  be  left  to  the  Inade- 
quate processes  of  the  court  system  to  be 
worked  out,  and  the  citizens  should  not 
be  relegated  to  "politioal  remedies"  which 
he  is  powerless  to  effect.  By  adopting  the 
simple  guidelines  set  forth  in  this  bill,  the 
average  American  cttlzrai  is  put  back  in 
the  driver's  seat  in  the  political  affairs  of 
this  country,  each  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  other.  Surely  no  one  will  quarrel  with 
an  objective  such  as  that. 

I  plan  to  submit  this  propoeal  to  the 
leaderdilp  of  both  parties,  and  invite  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  of  either  party,  to 
Join  me  in  oosponsoring  this  bill. 

In  any  event.  I  hope  that  those  in 
charge  of  such  matters,  will  see  that  the 
bill  receives  prompt  and  thorough  con- 
sideration. A  delay  of  more  than  several 
months  in  its  enactment,  is  in  effect  to 
defer  these  vital  reforms  for  at  least 
another  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors,  as 
follows: 

8.  22S6 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  fair  and  equitable 
apporttonment    of    delegates    to    conven- 
tions held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revretentativea    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Political 
Conventions  Act." 
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UKLAAATION 

Skc.  a.  The  Coograw  aads  that  conyen- 
tlons  lield  by  national  political  parties  for 
the  purpose  oX  tt/tmin^^ing  candldatea  for 
tbe  offiees  oC  Praddact  and  Vlee  President 
constitute  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  procees  by 
whlcb  such  officers  are  cboaen  by  the  people 
of  tbe  United  States.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
and  due  proceM  of  law  In  that  procees  by 
requiring  that  delegates  from  the  several 
States  to  such  oonventfoDs  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis,  by  requiring  tbe  composition  of 
the  national  ocounltteea  of  such  parties  to 
reflect  fairly  the  distribution  of  population 
among  the  several  States,  by  requiring  the 
promulgation,  within  a  reasonable  time  be- 
fore each  suoh  oonventton  Is  held,  al  tbe 
niles  under  which  such  convention  shall  be 
conducted,  and  otherwise  to  Improve  and 
protect  tbe  Integrity  of  tbe  oonvenOon  nom- 
ination process. 

uum  rriONs 

Sac.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "nattomd  poUUoal  party"  meMca  a 
poil^cal  party  members  of  which  were  can- 
didates for  election  as  electors  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent on  the  official  tMJlot  of  more  than  19 
States  In  the  most  recent  election  held  for 
the  election  of  presidential  eiecton; 

(3)  "national  committee"  means  the  or- 
ganization which  manages  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tional political  party,  or.  If  such  responstbtuty 
resides  in  or  is  delegated  to  more  than  one 
oommlttee  or  onganlaatlon.  each  such  com- 
mittee or  organisation; 

(3)  "democratic  procees"  means — 

(A)  election  by  the  mambera  of  the  pub- 
lic who  are  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elec- 
tions; 

(B)  Section  by  ostembers  of  a  political 
party,  if  such  election  is  conducted  In  a 
manner  which  protects  equally  the  oppor- 
tunity of  each  member  of  suoh  party,  who  Is 
eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elections,  to  par- 
ticipate In  tbe  selection  proceaa;  or 

(C)  selection  by  a  caucus,  committee,  or 
convention  of  a  political  party  if  tbe  members 
of  suoh  caucus  or  committee,  or  the  dele- 
gates to  suoh  convention,  were  selected  In 
a  manner  which  protects  equally  the  op- 
portunity of  each  member  of  such  party,  who 
Is  eligible  to  vote  In  Federal  elections,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  process  by  which  such  mem- 
bers or  delegates  are  selected; 

(4)  "convention",  except  as  used  In  para- 
graph (8),  means  a  convention  held  by  a 
national  political  party  for  the  pxupoee  of 
nominating  candldatea  for  election  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vlee  President;  and 

(5)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  la- 
lands,  Ouam,  and  tbe  Canal  Zone. 

APPornomtDTr  or  convxntion  DaLsoAm 
Sac.  4.   (a)    IBush  national  political  party 

which  meets  In  convention  shall  apportion 

delegates    to    such    convention   among    tbe 

States  represented  there  on  the  basis  of  the 

population  of  such  States  as  determined  by 

the  moat  recent  decennial  census. 

(b)   Bach  such  party  shall  require  that — 
(1)   delegates  be  selected  by  a  deoKicraitlc 

process; 

(3)  not  more  than  30  percent  of  tbe  dele- 

gatee  from  any  State  shall  be  choeen  from 

such  State  at  large;  and 

(3)   not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  dele- 

gatee  from  any  State  shall  be  choeen  from. 

and   by  residents  of.  districts  within  such 

State— 

(A)  tbe  populaUon  of  whlob  is  not  in 
excess  of  tbe  average  population  of  the  dls- 
trlote  within  such  State  frocn  which  ICem- 
ben  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
elected:  and 

(B)  which  are  substantlaUy  aqual  In  popu- 
lation. 


(c)  Any  delegate  choeen  from  a  district 
from  which  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  may  be  elected  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  chosen  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  tbe  provlalona  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b),  if  all  delegatea  to 
whom  such  paragrapti  appUes  from  the  same 
State  are  so  ohoeen. 

(d)  Baoh  State  sbaU  be  entWled  to  at  lewt 
one  delegate. 

AFFOmoNicDrr  or  national  coMMirraKs 
Sac.  6.  Bach  national  political  party  shall 
provide  that  its  national  oommlttee  shall 
be  oompoeed  of  members  of  the  party  from 
the  several  States  selected  by  a  democratic 
process  and  so  apportioned  as  to  reflect  the 
distribution  of  populatkxi  among  the  sev- 
eral States.  One  Individual  may  repreeent 
more  than  one  State  on  any  such  oocnmlttee 
If  each  Individual  on  such  committee  rep- 
resents areas  of  substantlaUy  equal  popula- 
tion. If  more  than  one  indlvldusa  on  any 
such  committee  represents  the  same  State, 
each  such  Individual  shall  be  choeen  from 
districts  of  substantially  equal  population 
within  such  State. 

paomnxiATiON  of  convention  autia 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Bach  natloaal  poUUcal  party 
shall  promtilgate  rules  governing — 

(1)  tbe  selection  and  apportlonnunt  of 
delegatee  to  Its  convention  by  a  demiocratlc 
procees; 

(3)  tbe  procedure  for  challenging  the  right 
of  any  delegate  or  delegaUon  to  participate 
In  such  convention;  and 

(3)  convention  procedures  generally. 

(b)  Rules  promulgated  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall,  in  addition  to 
any  other  provisions,  permit  the  challenge 
of  the  right  of  any  delegate  or  State  delega- 
tion to  participate  In  such  convention  by 
any  other  del«^te  or  State  delegaUon  to 
such  convention  whether  or  not  the  chal- 
lenging delegate  or  State  delegation  is  being 
challenged. 

(c)  Rules  promulgated  by  a  national  po- 
litical party  with  respect  to  ita  convention 
shall  be  applied  equally  and  with  uniformity 
to  all  delegates  and  aU  State  delegations. 

(d)  Rules  promulgated  ixnder  this  secUon 
shall  be  promulgated  not  lees  than  130  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  tbe  convention 
convenes,  but  shall  be  subject  to  change 
after  promulgation  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  party  by  which 
they  were  promulgated. 

nxu.TT  roB  TrNrAiii.T  DrrLincNCiNG 

DSUCOATCS 

Sac.  7.  No  person  shall  offer  or  attempt  to 
offer  to  any  delegata  to  a  convention  hold  by 
a  natl<»al  political  party  any  inducement  in 
money,  property,  or  other  beneflt  in  order  to 
influence  any  vote  of  such  delegate  at  such 
oonventlon,  and  no  such  delegate  shall  ac- 
cept or  receive  any  such  Inducement.  Viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  pim- 
lahable  by  imprisonment  for  not  leas  than 
one  nor  more  than  three  years,  by  a  flue  not 
leas  than  $I,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  or 
both. 

JTTaiaoicTioN  or  rsDaxAL  cooaTS 

Sac.  8.  In  addition  to  any  other  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  having  junsdic- 
tlon,  the  District  Court  of  the, United  States 
for  tbe  district  within  which  a'conventlon  of 
a  national  political  party  Is  being  held,  or 
within  which  is  located  the  designated  site 
of  such  a  convention,  and  the  District  Court 
of  tbe  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  entertain 
and  adjudge  any  claim  of  violation  of  this 
Act,  and  any  claim  of  violation  of  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
at  or  in  connection  wltb  such  oonventlon. 
arracTivB   datk 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Bsoept  as  provided  in  subeec- 
Uon  (b) .  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  tbe 
date  of  Its  enactment. 


(b)  The  provlslona  of  sections  4,  6,  and 
6(a)(1)  shaU  take  effect  wltb  respect  to 
any  national  political  party  on  tbe  earlier 
of — 

(1)  tbe  date  of  tbe  adjournment  of  Ita 
convention  next  held  after  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  September  1,  1973. 

BKvaaAaiLrrT 

Sac.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
tbe  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  tbe  validity 
of  tbe  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  aiq>li- 
catlon  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  clrcimutanoes  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


By  Ifr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bath,  Mr.  Biblk,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 

CAimoN,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 

Fannin,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart- 

lu,  Mr.  Hattixu),  Mr.  Hollinos, 

Mr.  HuMPHRiY,  Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr. 

McOek.    Mr.    McOovKRN,    Mr. 

MrrcALF,     Mr.     Mondalx,     Mr. 

MusKix,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pxll, 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmirk,  Mr. 

Randolph,    Mr.    RiBicorr,    Mr. 

TAfT,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tunnt?, 

and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2266.  A  blU  to  amend  section  734 
of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  Public  Prliifter  to  furnish  re- 
cycled material  for  the  oCBclal  use  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

S.  2267.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  require 
the  use  of  recycled  paper  in  the  printing 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Bylr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
dixdng  today,  for  appropriate  reference, 
two  bills  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
establishing  congressional  leadership  in 
the  use  of  recycled  materials.  Recycling 
of  solid  waste  is  a-i  answer  to  two  of  our 
most  pressing  envlrcmmental  problems — 
tiie  dispoGal  of  soUd  waste  from  munic- 
ipal, industrial,  and  agricultural  sources 
and  the  depletion  of  our  supply  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Both  of  these  problems 
will  intensify  in  the  years  ahead.  We 
must  begin  to  act  now  to  solve  them. 

Last  year,  municipalities  across  the 
country  spent  over  $4^8  hilUcKi  to  oolleet 
350  million  tons  of  solid  waste — ^nearly 

2  tons  for  every  American  citizen.  This 
amount  is  expected  to  double  by  1980. 

This  soUd  waste  is  a  veritable  gold 
mine  of  raw  nmteri&te.  Potentially,  we 
could  reclaim  200  million  tons  of  waste 
paper  per  year.  That  represents  about 

3  billion  trees.  Recycling  of  discarded 
steel,  tin,  and  aluminum  oould  increase 
our  available  supplies  of  these  metals  by 
25  million  tons  a  year.  Over  20  milUon 
tons  of  glass  annually  finds  its  way  into 
our  solid  waste;  It  can  foe  recovered  and 
made  into  glass  products,  building  mate- 
rials, and  even  "glassphalt"  for  paving 
streets. 

Incredibly,  rather  than  "mining"  this 
rich  source  of  materials,  we  throw  it 
away.  We  bum  It,  causing  air  p^utlcn, 
dump  It,  causing  water  pollution,  or  bury 
it.  which  causes  its  own  special  i»oblems. 
Less  than  6  percent  of  our  landfills  are 
really  sanitary,  and  we  are  nM^idly  nm- 
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nlng  out  of  space  for  them  around  our 
cities. 

Why  have  we  been  so  shortsighted 
in  neglecting  this  valuable  source  of  raw 
materials?  Habit  and  prejudice  are  two 
reasons.  But  there  is  a  further  reason 
for  our  underutilization  of  our  solid 
waste  resources  that  should  especially 
concern  us  here  today — Federal  policy. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
procurement  and  regulatory  policies,  ac- 
tually discourages  the  manufacture  of 
products  made  from  secondary  materials. 
For  instance,  freight  rates,  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  are  apparently 
cheaper  for  primary  materials  than  for 
scrap.  Often,  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self refuses  to  buy  products  made  from 
recycled  materials.  A  recent  survey  by 
the  General  Services  Administration 
showed  that  175  out  of  250  Federal  paper 
specifications  contained  restrictions  that 
effectively  preclude  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  can  begin  to  redirect  Federal  policy 
in  this  regard  by  acting  on  several  fine 
bills  already  introduced  in  this  Congress. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Javits)  has  introduced  several 
bills  and  amendments  that  would  es- 
tablish the  responsibility  for  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  use  of  recycled  materials 
in  Federal  grants  and  contracts.  My  col- 
leagues from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  have  introduced 
bills  that  would  do  the  same  for  procure- 
ment by  all  Federal  agencies.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  these  measures. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  today 
relate  specifically  to  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  Congress.  It  hardly  seems 
logical  that  Senators  cannot  obtain  re- 
cycled paper  for  their  own  ofllce  use 
through  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Yet  this  is  the  case.  I  will  shortly 
send  out  a  newsletter  on  recycled  paper. 
Normally,  paper  for  this  purpose  would 
come  out  of  the  annual  paper  allotment 
that  each  Senator  receives.  But  because 
I  wish  to  use  recycled  paper,  I  will  have 
to  spend  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  to 
purchase  the  paper. 

Surely,  this  is  an  ironic  state  of  affairs. 
We  should  encourage — not  financially 
penalize — those  who  wish  to  use  recycled 
paper.  My  first  bill  would  do  just  that, 
by  making  recycled  paper  available  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  paper,  to  those 
Senators  and  Representatives  who 
wanted  it  for  office  use. 

My  second  bill  requires  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  be  printed  on  paper 
that  has  been  substantially  recycled.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  recently  csOled  on  the 
publishers  of  our  Nation's  newspapers  to 
dean  their  own  houses  by  beginning 
to  use  recycled  paper  for  newsprint.  We 
in  Congress,  as  publishers  of  our  own 
journal,  should  do  no  less.  I  should  add 
that  a  number  of  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  are  presently  using  news- 
print made  from  recycled  fibers.  They 
have  found  It  very  satisfactory. 

These  bills  tackle  only  a  small  part 
of  our  problems  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. Ttiey  tap  only  a  small  area  of  the 
enormous  ix>tentlel  for  use  of  recycled 
materials.  Yet  I  believe  they  have  a  ^- 


niflcance  far  beyond  the  actual  amount 
of  paper  involved.  These  bills  would  es- 
tablish Congress'  leadership  in  the  use 
of  recycled  materials.  Because  com- 
munications from  our  offices  go  out  to 
millions  of  our  citizens  annually,  the 
impact  of  our  use  of  recycled  paper  for 
correspondence  and  newsletters  will  be 
truly  significant.  The  use  by  Congress  of 
recycled  paper  will  be  an  example  to 
businesses  and  offices  around  the  coun- 
try, and — not  incidentally — to  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Finally,  by 
the  use  of  recycled  paper,  we  can  make 
our  own  contribution  to  solving  environ- 
mental problems.  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  make  this  commitment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  these  two  bills  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 2266 

A  bill  to  amend  section  734  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  furnish  recycled  material  for 
the  official  use  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
734  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Infierting  before  "Upon"  the  sub- 
section designation  "(a)":   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)  All  or  any  part  of  the  stationery, 
blank  books,  tables,  forms,  and  other  neces- 
sary papers  furnished  for  official  use  under 
this  section  shall  contain,  upon  the  request 
of  the  individual  or  committee  on  whose 
behalf  such  papers  are  reqtilsltloned,  not 
less  than  50  percent  recycled  naaterlal.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subeectlon,  the  term 
■recycled  material'  means  any  paper  which 
(1)  has  served  the  purixjse  for  which  It 
was  originally  manufactured,  (2)  has  been 
scrapped  or  otherwise  discarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  solid  waste,  and  (3)  has  been  re- 
covered In  whole  or  in  part  and  reprocessed 
into  a  new  raw  material  used  in  the 
manufactiiring  procese  of  new  paper,  but 
such  term  does  not  mean  those  materials 
generated  by  the  paper  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  reused  within  a  plant  as  part  of 
such  procees  " 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


S.  2367 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  in  the  printing  of  the  Congressional 
Record 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
chapter  9  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  911.  Congressional  Record:  use  of  recycled 
paper 

"Paper  used  in  the  printing  erf  the  Con- 
gressional Record  shall  contain  not  leas  than 
60  percent  recycled  material.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  the  term  'recycled  material' 
means  any  paper  which  (1)  has  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  manu- 
factured, (2)  has  been  scrapped  or  otherwise 
discarded  as  an  element  of  solid  waste,  and 


(3)  hsw  been  recovered  in  whole  or  In  part 
and  reprocessed  Into  a  new  raw  material  used 
In  the  manufacturing  procesa  of  new  paper, 
but  such  term  does  not  mean  those  materials 
generated  by  the  pap>er  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  reused  within  a  plant  as  part  of  such 
process." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  that  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  below  item  910  a  new 
Item  as  follows; 

■■911.  Congressional  Record:  use  of  recycled 
paper  " 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  30 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RECTCLED    PAPER    FOR    CONGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  the  two  bills  introduced  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss) .  Both  bills  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  us  to  reuse  our  natural 
resources. 

The  bills  would  make  recycled  paper 
available  for  use  in  congressional  offices 
through  the  res:ular  paper  allotment 
system  and  require  the  use  of  recycled 
I>aper  in  the  printing  of  the  Congres- 
sonal  Record. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
•Javits)  and  other  Senators  have  sub- 
mitted amendments  to  require  that  re- 
cycled materials  be  used  in  the  vast  ai- 
ray  of  Government  projects  and  opera- 
tions. The  bills  which  Senator  Moss 
submits  today  start  at  the  other  aid  and 
would  have  Congress  take  the  lecul  in  the 
recycling  movement. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  we 
conserve  our  natural  resources.  Every 
year,  the  Federal  Government  uses  over 
400,000  tons  of  paper.  Virtually  all  of  this 
is  nonrecycled  paper  and  thus  requires 
the  felling  of  over  6.7  million  trees. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  reduce  the 
amount  of  waste  coming  into  our  strfld 
waste  disposal  facilities.  The  Office  of 
SoUd  Waste  Management  tells  ub  that 
every  American  disposes  of  6  poimds  of 
solid  waste  every  day,  365  days  a  year. 
Between  40  and  54  percent  of  that  waste 
by  weight  is  pafxr  or  paper  products.  If 
this  paper  is  reused  or  recycled,  we  can 
substantially  reduce  our  solid  waste 
probl«n  and,  hence,  the  tremendous  de- 
mands on  our  land  and  our  vaste  dis- 
posal agencies. 

By  using  more  recyded  paper.  Con- 
gress can  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
recycled  paper  industry.  Already  thrw 
major  paper  companies  have  started  to 
manufacture  100-p)ercent  recycled  paper. 
Significant  economies  of  scale  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  such  advances. 

There  are  other  advantages  of  re- 
cycled paper.  T^e  manufacturing  process 
creates  only  3  pounds  of  leftover 
waste  per  100  pounds,  comrwred  with  35 
pounds  per  hundred  In  the  process  of 
manufacturing  prlmtur  pi^ier.  Recycled 
paper  stretches  less  on  printing  presses 
and  has  a  tighter,  firmer  fiber  knit  than 
does  primary  paper.  Also,  the  bleaching 
process  for  de-inked  recycled  paper  does 
not  produce  polluting  effluents. 

As  Senators  we  can  lead  the  way  In  the 
recycling  movement.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  act  quickly — and  favorably — on  the 
two  bills  put  forward  by  the  distinguished 
Sezkator  from  Utah. 
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ByMr.SPARKMAN: 
8.  2269.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  mort- 
gage insurance  for  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  medical  practice  facili- 
ties in  certain  areas  where  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  doctors.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

rHA     INSntANCE     rOH     nWANCINO     OF     MEDICAI. 

PKAcncx  rAciLmss 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  PHA  insurance  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  medlcsd-practice  f«w:llity 
sponsored  by  one  to  four  doctors.  The 
authority  would  be  limited  to  such  a  fa- 
cility located  in  a  rural  area,  a  small 
town,  or  a  low-Income  Inner-clty  area. 

Present  law  authorizes  FHA  Insurance 
for  a  group-practice  facility  sponsored 
by  five  or  more  medical  doctors.  "Hiis  bill 
would  expand  existing  authority  to  a 
facility  sponsored  by  fewer  thtui  five 
doctors  provided  the  facility  is  located 
in  a  small  town,  a  rural  area,  or  an  inner- 
city  low-income  neighborhood  where 
there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  physicians. 

The  FHA  Insiirance  would  be  avail- 
able to  finance  the  purchase,  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  equipping  of  a 
medical  facility  or  a  clinic.  The  loan 
could  not  exceed  $150,000  nor  90  percent 
of  the  replacement  cost  of  the  facility, 
and  the  amortization  period  could  not 
exceed  26  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  a  fa- 
cility is  obvious.  The  Nation  Is  suffering 
a  serious  shortage  of  medical  doctors  in 
small  towns  and  rural  areas,  and  It  is 
surely  a  Pederal  responsibility  to  help 
remedy  this  shortage.  Many  young  doc- 
tors would  be  pleased  to  settle  in  small 
towns  if  they  could  afford  the  equipment 
and  facilities  that  are  so  necessary  for  a 
medical  practice.  Without  some  Federal 
assistance,  it  is  usually  Impossible  for 
such  a  facility  to  be  built  in  small  towns 
or  in  lower  income  inner-city  areas. 

There  Is  no  Federal  program  to  help 
people  living  in  small  towns  to  secure  a 
doctor.  Some  towns  build  a  clinic  with 
local  public  funds  but  most  Independ- 
ent-minded young  medical  doctors  find 
the  regulations  restrictive  and  prefer  a 
facility  of  their  own.  There  are  few,  if 
any,  incentives  for  a  young  doctor  to  be- 
come a  practitioner  In  a  small  town. 
Most  doctors  prefer  to  practice  in  a 
larger  city  where  they  can  specialize  and 
work  with  a  partnership  that  shares  the 
load  of  long  hours  and  affords  more  free 
time  for  the  individual — without  exten- 
sive house  calls. 

Our  committee  initiated  the  legisla- 
tion in  1966  that  authorized  FHA  insur- 
ance for  group-practice  facilities  for  five 
or  more  doctors  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  proposal  would  not  be  equally  accept- 
able to  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2271.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer 
in  making  repairs  and  improvements  to 
his  residence.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred  by  a 
taxpayer  in  making  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  his  personal  residence. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  permit  the 
deduction  of  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  repair  or  improvement  of  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Qualified  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments would  Include  painting,  papering, 
carpentry  work,  pltunblng,  electrical 
work,  roofing  and  glazing,  and  similar  ac- 
tivity. The  deduction  allowed  a  taxpayer 
under  this  legislation  would  be  limited  to 
$1,000  in  any  taxable  year.  As  a  further 
limitation,  a  deduction  would  not  be  per- 
mitted for  capital  expenditures  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  taxpayer's  per- 
sonal residence.  Also,  the  deduction 
would  apply  only  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
accomplish  several  important  purposes. 
First,  it  would  help  to  alleviate  the  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  imposed  on 
residential  homeowners,  who  are  subject 
to  ever -increasing  property  taxes,  special 
assessments,  and  other  levies.  This  tax 
relief  would  be  somewhat  an«dogous  to 
that  already  provided  to  the  owners  of 
rental  and  business  property  under  exist- 
ing law.  As  you  know,  such  owners  are 
permitted  to  deduct  specified  amounts 
for  the  depreciation  of  their  property.  In 
addition,  section  167 (k)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  permits  a  5-year  depre- 
ciation of  rehabilitation  expenditures  in- 
curred tn  connection  with  rental  prop- 
erty occupied  by  low-  and  moderate- 
inc<Mne  homeowners. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  that  I  fim 
introducing  today  would  also  make 
homeownershlp  more  attractive  by  help- 
ing to  alleviate  prohibitive  repair  costs. 
As  a  result,  more  people  would  have  the 
opportimity  to  experience  the  pride  of 
homeownershlp  and  the  sense  of  com- 
munity associated  with  owning  and  being 
responsible  for  one's  own  dwelling.  More- 
over, the  quality  of  life  in  many  areas 
would  be  signiflcauitly  Improved  since 
more  homeowners  would  have  the  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  to  make  improve- 
ments and  repairs  which  they  have  post- 
poned for  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 

This  legislation  should  also  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  carpenters,  plum- 
bers, roofers,  painters,  electricians,  and 
similar  workers  all  of  whom  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  slump  in  home 
construction.  The  beneficial  economic 
consequences  to  be  derived  from  in- 
creased activity  in  these  trades  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  workers  involved 
to  many  manufacturing  and  service  re- 
lated industries  which  are  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  the  consumer  dollar.  Thus, 
the  "ripple"  effect  should  stimulate  new 
activity  in  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 

In  my  State  of  Altiska,  where  residen- 
tial repair  costs  are  from  25  to  50  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  "Lower  4«" 
States,  this  bill  should  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect.  All  of  the  factors  which  I 
have  referred  to  are  present  but  are  mag- 
nified by  our  very  high  costs,  often  de- 
plorable housing  conditions,  rigorous 
natural  environment,  and  high  unem- 
ployment. As  an  example,  the  unemploy- 


ment rate  in  my  State  is  usually  more 
than  twice  the  national  average,  and  is 
even  greater  in  riiral  Alaska,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  villages  with 
from  80  to  100  percent  unemployment 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In 
addition,  we  have  more  substandard 
housing  than  virtually  anywhere  else 
under  the  American  flag.  In  rural  Alaska, 
almost  all  of  the  residential  dwellings 
fall  far  below  acceptable  standards.  The 
enactment  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
Introducing  today  would  help  to  alleviate 
these  conditions  by  facilitating  home  im- 
provements and  repairs  and  by  stimulat- 
ing new  economic  activity  and  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  I  have  outlined  today,  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  eis 
follows : 

8.  2371 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  In  making  repairs  and 
Improvements  to  hla  residence 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejneaentativea    of    the    United    States    ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  part 
vn  of  subchapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CkKle  of  1954  (relating  to  additional  itemized 
deductions  for  Individuals)    Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  218  as  section  219  and 
by  inserting  after  section  217  the  following 
new  section: 
"Sxc.  218.  RxPAOt  OS  Imfbovkmxmt  or  Tax- 

PA-m'B  RESmENCE. 

"(a)  Allowance  or  Dedtjction. — There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  the  repair  or  Improvement  (In- 
cluding peilntlng,  papering,  carpentry  work, 
plumbing,  electrical  work,  roofing  and  glaz- 
ing, and  any  similar  Items )  of  prop>erty  used 
by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  residence. 

"(b)  Limitations. — The  deduction  allowed 
a  taxpayer  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
•1.000  for  any  taxable  year.  No  deduction  may 
be  allowed  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  capital  expenditure." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  vn 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  Retexencbs." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  218.  Rxpais  or  Improvement  or  Tax- 
pater's  Residence. 

"Sec.  219.  Cross  RErERENQ^." 

(c)  Section  62  of  stich  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (8) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(9)  Repair  or  Improvement  or  Tax- 
pater's  Residence. — The  deduction  allowed 
by  section  218." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2272.  A  bill  to  provide  needed  fa- 
cilities and  services  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
in  the  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  guarantee 
loans  which  are  part  of  concessioner  in- 
vestments in  such  f(acllities  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
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the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislatl<xi  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  guarantee  loans  used  to  finance  the 
construction  of  visitor  centers  and  oth- 
er facilities  in  areas  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  guarantee  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  actual  cost  of  a  particular 
improvement.  However,  a  $25  million 
ceiling  would  be  placed  on  the  aggregate 
unpaid  principal  amount  of  outstand- 
ing loans  guaranteed  under  the  act. 
Moreover,  a  loan  could  not  be  guaran- 
teed until  the  Secretary  finds — First, 
that  the  concessioner  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  funds  without  a  locun 
guarantee;  second,  that  the  proposed  im- 
provement is  economically  sound;  and 
third,  that  the  proposed  improvement  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment  of  an  area  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
order  to  insure  the  necessary  financing, 
a  revolving  fund  would  be  created,  with 
contingency  borrowing  authority  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
event  that  at  any  time,  the  moneys  in 
the  fund  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  an 
amount  owed  by  the  Secretarj*  on  ac- 
count of  a  loan  default. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  because  the  legal 
title  to  all  improvements  erected  in  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice vests  in  the  U.S.  Crovemment,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  private  capital  on 
a  long-term  basis  to  construct  such  im- 
provements. Moreover,  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  makes  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  visitor  centers  and  related 
facilities  in  areas  not  now  served  by  these 
improvements  would  promote  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of  our  national  parks, 
wilderness  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  areas  of  this  type.  Since  the  act 
stipulates  that  new  facilities  and  services 
could  be  instituted  only  if  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  areas  administered  by  the 
Park  Service,  the  natural  environment 
of  these  withdrawals  would  not  be 
impaired. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  which  has  nu- 
merous areas  of  great  natural  beauty, 
tourism  would  be  stimulated  with  a  con- 
comitant beneficial  impact  on  our  entire 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  would  be  able  to 
experience  the  scenic  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  Mount  McKlnley  National  Park, 
the  Glacier  Bay  and  Katmal  National 
Monuments,  and  other  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Park  Service  in  my  State 
Similar  public  enjoyment  and  economic 
benefits  would  result  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  For  all  of  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
legislation  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

"Hiere  beln«  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2272 

A  bill  to  provide  needed  facilities  and  serv- 
ices not  otherwise  available  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  in  the  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service,  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  conces- 
sioner investments  in  such  facilities  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

policy  and  purpose 

Section  1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  private  per- 
sons and  corporations  to  provide  and  operate 
facilities  and  ser\'ices  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors  in  the  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  facilities  and  services  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  such  Eireas,  and  are  consistent  with  their 
preservation  and  conservation.  However,  it 
is  recognized  that  as  legal  title  to  all  im- 
provements erected  in  areas  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  vests  in  the  United 
States  Government,  private  capital  to  con- 
struct these  facilities  is  not  available  from 
conventional  sources  for  long-term  financing. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  adopt  such 
policies  and  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  Implement  the 
foregoing  policy,  and.  in  furtherance  of  that 
policy,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  guaran- 
tee loans  obtained  by  concessioners  to  finance 
such  facilities.  To  the  degree  consistent  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  parties,  these  loans 
should  be  obtained  from  sources  local  to  the 
area  served. 

DEriNrnoN 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

CI )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "concessioner"  means  a 
concession  contract  with  the  Deportment  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  authorized  to  provide 
and  operate,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  S«^ce,  faculties  and  services 
for  the  acoommodatlon  of  visitors  In  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

(3)  The  term  "conoeeslon  contract"  means 
the  contract  to  provide  and  operate  facilities 
and  services  granted  to  the  ooncesBloner  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(4)  The  term  "Improvement"  me&ns  any 
faculty  used  or  to  be  constructed,  repaired, 
or  Improved  In  an  area  referred  to  In  pwra- 
graph  (2).  Including  equipment  to  be  pur- 
chased and  used  in  connection  therewith  by 
a  concessioner  pursuant  to  the  request  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  tiie  Secretary,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  tihe  concessioner  to 
furnish  accommodations  or  to  perform  eerv- 
loes  to  the  public,  as  sucb  accommodations 
and  services  aj-e  defined  In  the  conceeslom 
contract. 

(5)  "Dm  term  "financing"  shall  mean  any 
loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  bonds  or  notes 
Issued  under  a  trust  indenture. 

(6)  The  term  "lender"  Includes  the  «1g- 
Inal  maker  at  any  loan  and  his  sucoessors  In 
interest,  or  the  pvucbaser  of  a  bond  or  note, 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  loan  or  advance 
of  credit  Involving  a  trust  Indenture  and  an 
Issue  of  bonds  or  notes  thereunder,  it  means 
the  trufrtee  designated  In  such  trust  inden- 
ture and  his  succeesors  and  assigns  as  trust- 
ees, but  does  not  include  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  or  notiee  laaued  under  such  tniBt  In- 
denture. 

(7)  Tbe  term  "actual  coot  of  an  Improve- 
ment" means,  as  of  any  apecHflc  date,  the 
aggregate  (as  apiM'Oved  by  the  Secretary)  of 

(a)  all  amounts  paid  by  or  on  accoxint  of 
the  concessioner  on  or  before  that  date,  and 

(b)  all  amounta  th.e  oonoeaaloiier  la  theci 


obUged  to  pay  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
for  an  Improvement. 

(8)  The  term  "posBeeeory  Interest"  means 
the  rights  of  the  concessioner  In  Improve- 
ments recognized  in  the  cancesBlon  contract. 

guarantee  or  loans 

Sec.  3.  (a)  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  coat 
of  the  improvement  will  be  furnished  by  the 
cancessVoner  from  sources  other  than  the 
lender  whose  financing  is  to  be  gfuaranteed, 
the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee such  lender  against  loes  of  principal  and 
interest  on  any  financing  made  by  such 
lender  to  any  concessioner.  Such  guarantee 
shall  be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  in  no  case  shall 
t>e  the  Secretary  pay.  pursuant  to  any  such 
giiarantee.  an  amount  In  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  actual  cost  of  an  Improve- 
ment. 

(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  each 
guarantee  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

( c  I  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  outstanding  loans  guar«uiteed  under  this 
Act  shall   not  exceed  $25,000,000. 

GUARANTEE  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  4.  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
this  Act.  unless  the  Secretary  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  concessioner  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  Im- 
provement without  such  guaraotee.  and  In 
the  amount  thiereof; 

(2)  at  or  prior  to  the  time  the  guarajuee 
Is  made,  that  the  improvement  with  respect 
to  which  the  financing  Is  or  will  be  executed 
Is  economically  sound;   and 

(3)  that  the  Improvement  for  which  the 
financing  is,  or  will  t>e  executed  is  necessary 
and  apprx^>rlate  for  tbe  public  use  and  en- 
joyment of  an  area  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

FINANCING  GUARANTEE  rtTND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  created  a  National 
Park  Service  Ouaranty  Pund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  eis  the  "fund"),  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revcdvlng  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Aot.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  or  invested  In  baoOB 
or  other  obligations  of,  or  gusmnteed  as  to 
principal  ej>d  Interest  by,  the  UnUed  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  fix  a 
guarantee  fee  In  connection  with  each  fi- 
nancing guaranteed  under  this  Act.  Such 
charge  shall  not  be  leas  than  one-quarter  of 
1  per  centum  per  aivnum.  nor  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  oentum  per  annum  of  the  aver- 
age principal  amount  of  tbe  financing  out- 
standing. Fee  payments  shall  be  made  wtven 
payments  are  first  advanced  under  tbe  loan 
agreemenit  or  trust  Indenture  and  on  each 
anniversary  date  thereafter.  All  such  fee 
payments  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary  undeo-  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(c)  All  moneys  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  7,  and  all  fees  ooUected  In 
connecton  with  financing  guaranteed  under 
this  Aot,  shall  be  d^xielted  In  tbe  fund. 

I>ErAULT8  ON  riNANCINO 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  the  event  of  an  aot  or  failure 
to  act  which  gives  the  lender  tbe  right  to 
mature  any  financing  giiaranteed  under  this 
Act  (any  such  event  being  referred  to  herein 
as  a  default) ,  and  if  there  Is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  ooncessloner  to  remove  and  rem- 
edy the  default  within  thirty  days  there- 
after, the  lender  shall  have  the  rlgh;^— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  default  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  principal  or  Interest  or  tbe 
payment  of  any  amount  to  provide  for  tbe 
pajrment  of  guarantee  charges  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary, to  demand  payment  at  or  before  tb« 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  any  eucb  de- 
fault; or 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  defaiilt.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  a  substantial  de- 
fault or  continued  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance under  the  conoeaaton  contract  to  de- 
mand at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
such  default,  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  financ- 
ing and  of  the  unpaid  Interest  thereon  to  the 
date  of  payment.  Upon  the  making  of  any 
such  demand,  the  lender  shall  assign  the 
financing  instrument  and  any  obligations 
evidencing  the  same  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  at  any  time  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  default  notify  the  lender  In 
writing  that  a  default  exists,  specifying  the 
same,  and  that  by  reason  of  such  default  the 
Secretary  Intends  to  terminate  the  guaran- 
tee sixty  days  after  such  notice  is  received 
by  the  lender.  The  lender  shall  be  entlUed  to 
demand  payment  by  the  Secretary  as  above 
provided  at  any  time  during  such  sixty-day 
period,  whether  or  not  the  default  is  removed 
and  remedied,  and  If  the  lender  shall  fall  to 
maJce  such  demand,  the  guarantee  may  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  on  or  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period.  Within  a  period 
of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  any  such 
demand,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  as- 
signment and  promptly  pay  to  the  lender 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  such  financ- 
ing and  unpaid  interest  thereon  to  the  date 
of  payment;  except  that  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  given  notice  of  intention 
to  terminate  the  guarantee  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
be  required  to  accept  such  assignment  if, 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  thirty-day 
period,  he  shall  find  that  there  was  no  de- 
fault or  that  such  default  was  removed  and 
remedied  prior  to  any  such  demand. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
cept the  assignment  of  a  financing  agree- 
ment upon  the  default  of  a  concessioner  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  he  shall  take  such 
action  against  the  concessioner  or  any  other 
parties  liable  under  the  financing  agreement 
thereunder  as,  in  his  discretion,  may  be  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  lender  as  they  may  appear. 
In  any  event,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
remedies  which  may  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  matter  of  law,  or  pursuant  to  the 
concession  contract  or  the  financing  agree- 
ment, the  payment  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  lender  under  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
stitute a  primary  lien  against  the  entire 
possessory  interest  of  the  concessioner  un- 
der the  concession  contract  of  such  con- 
cessioner, without  any  limitation  to  the  Im- 
provements which  were  acquired  by  means 
of  the  defaulted  obligation.  The  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  of  entering  into 
the  guarantee  herein  provided  for,  that  the 
concessioner  shall  agree — 

(1)  default  In  the  financing  shall  consti- 
tute a  default  under  the  concession  contract ; 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right,  in 
addition  to  the  rights  granted  under  the 
conceasion  contract,  to  offer  tor  sale  not  only 
the  poeeeesory  Interest  of  the  concessioner, 
but  all  other  property  of  the  concessioner 
which  may  have  been  pledged  to  secure  the 
loan,  with  any  excees  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  over  any  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  be  paid  to  the 
conceesloner. 

If  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  nmted  States  do  not  require 
the  sale  of  the  poeseeaory  interest  of  the  con- 
cessioner, he  may  make  such  agreement  with 
the  concessioner  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  will  result  in  remedying  the  de- 
fault. 

(c)  Any  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  stiall  be 
paid  in  cash. 

BoaaowiMO  AUTHoamr 
Sh:.  7.  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount 
the  Secretary  is  required  to  pay  by  section  6 


(a),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligation  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  during  the  month  preceding  the 
Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  ptirchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  to  be  Issued  hereunder  and  for 
such  purp>oBe  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  Is- 
sued under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchases  of  such  notes 
and  obllgattons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
section.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  Statee. 
Punds  borrowed  imder  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  fund,  and  redemptions  of 
such  notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  fund. 

INCONTX8TABn.rrT    or    GUARANTEES 

Sec.  8.  Any  contract  of  guarantee  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  terminated,  canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked 
for  any  reason,  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 6.  and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  financing  complies  fully  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  and  any  contract  of  guar- 
antee so  entered  Into  shall  be  Incontestable 
from  the  date  on  which  it  Is  entered  Into,  ex- 
cept for  fraud,  duress,  or  mutual  mistake  of 
fact. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  ovrt  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hansen,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 

Pearson)  : 

S.  2273.  A  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit  for 

expenditures  made  in  the  exploration  and 

development  of  new  reserves  of  oil  and 

gas  in  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

ESTABLISHMXNT    OF    A     la.S-PKaCKNT    DOIfXOTIC 
CXPLORATION    INVCSTMXNT    TAX    CREDIT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
warned  repeatedly  during  the  past  few 
years  that  this  Nation  would  experience 
dangerous  shortages  of  energy  resources 
unless  corrective  actions  were  taken. 
Much  to  my  regret  and  alarm,  few  such 
actions  have  been  taken  and  these  few 
have  been  inadequate.  Consequently,  we 
continue  on  a  collision  course  with  dan- 
gerous energy  shortages. 

The  causes  and  dimensions  of  these 
shortages  have  been  abundantly  docu- 
mented in  numerous  recent  reports  and 
statements  by  representatives  of  govern- 
ment and  industry.  Because  of  these  re- 
ports, there  has  been  a  growing  aware- 
ness that  a  serious  national  energy  prob- 
lem exists. 

I  would  like  to  focus  upon  a  particular 
consequence  of  our  energy  resource 
shortckges  which  I  find  appalling.  That 
Is  our  Increasing  reliance  upon  Middle 


East  sources  of  crude  oil  to  make  up  the 
growing  deficiency  between  our  ability  to 
produce  and  our  consumer  demand. 

Estimates  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
future  reliance  on  Middle  East  sources 
vary.  But,  practically  all  the  reports  con- 
clude that,  during  the  next  15  years, 
we  will  be  forced  to  rely  increasingly 
upon  imports  of  crude  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  meet  larger  portions  of  our 
burgeoning  energy  demands. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  reached  this  conclusion  in  his 
June  15  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. He  estimated  that  by  1985  our  total 
oil  consumtplon  would  approach  24  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  and  that  the  United 
States  could  be  forced  to  import  approxi- 
mately 12  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  per 
day  from  Middle  East  sources.  He  con- 
cluded that: 

Unless  a  marked  and  early  Improvement  oc- 
curs In  exploration  and  discovery  success 
and  .  .  .  Investment  in  oil  producing  activ- 
ities In  the  United  States,  there  appears  little 
chance  that  domestic  production  can  keep 
up  with  the  strong  upward  trend  in  demand. 

He  predicted  that  by  1985  we  will  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Middle  East  for  at 
least  45  percent  of  our  supply  of  crude 
oil. 

A  more  pessimistic  view  of  our  growing 
reliance  on  Middle  East  oil  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  M.  A.  Wright,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Humble  Oil  It  Refin- 
ing Co.  On  May  17,  he  told  the  Florida 
Governor's  Conference  on  the  Big 
Swamp  that — 

After  the  next  year  or  so,  essentially  all 
of  the  growth  In  U.S.  jjetroleum  demand 
will  have  to  be  met  with  Imports  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Unless  we  make  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  Increase  domestic  supplies 
of  all  forms  of  energy,  by  1985  foreign  Im- 
ports will  supply  over  half  our  demand  for 
petroleum  and  most  of  this  will  come  from 
the  Middle  East. 

He  attached  a  chart  to  his  statement 
which  showed  that  by  1985  imports  of 
liquid  petroleum  products  could  be  62 
percent  of  our  consumption. 

I  find  these  projections  by  the  In- 
terior Secretary  and  an  eminent  indus- 
trial leader  most  alarming.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  two  projections  cannot  be 
considered  to  be  either  unique  or  with- 
out foundation. 

Increasing  reliance  on  Middle  East 
sources  is  a  totally  unacceptable  solu- 
tion to  our  crude  oil  supply  problems. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  rely 
on  any  foreign  sources  to  meet  our  needs 
for  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  na- 
tional security.  And  because  of  its  long 
history  of  turmoil  and  unrest,  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  the  least  desirable  of  free 
world  sources. 

Our  national  security  objectives  re- 
garding supplies  of  crude  oil  were  offi- 
cially established  in  1959  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  No.  3279.  These  criteria 
were  reaffirmed  by  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  "Oil  Import  Question"  In 
February  1970,  and  more  recently  by  the 
"Report  on  Crude  Oil  and  Oasollne  Price 
Increases  of  November  1970"  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  In 
April  1971. 

The  criteria  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  need  to  guarantee  supplleu 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  and  defense  industries. 

Second.  The  need  for  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  to  meet 
essential  civilian  demands,  and  sustain 
economic  growth. 

Third.  The  need  to  foster  exploration 
and  development  so  as  to  insure  a  de- 
pletion of  reserves  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  Jeopardize  the  capability  of 
the  petroleimi  industry  to  meet  future 
demands,  without  undue  reliance  on 
foreign  sources  of  questionable  relia- 
bility. 

The  Cabinet  Task  Force  Report  of 
1970  also  recommended  that  imports 
irom  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

In  summary,  then,  these  objectives  ex- 
plicitly recognize  that  we  must  encour- 
age continued  exploration  in  order  to 
insure  sufficient  producing  petroleum  re- 
.serves  to  meet  both  our  military  and 
essential  civilian  needs;  that  we  should 
maintain  a  producing  capacity  sufficient 
to  guarantee  future  economic  growth; 
and  that  we  should  not  become  overly 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  ques- 
tionable reliability. 

These  objectives  were  hammered  out 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  They 
have  been  honored  by  several  adminis- 
trations. They  recognize  that  petroleum 
IS  a  vital  ingredient  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  to  our  continued  economic 
health. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the 
importance  I  place  upon  the  maintenance 
of  these  objectives.  If  the  projections  of 
the  experts  come  true,  we  will  have 
knowingly  violated  these  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  goals.  Unless  we  act 
now  to  reverse  the  current  trend,  our 
military  capability  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic health  will  be  seriously  jeopard- 
ized, perhaps  irrevocably. 

Of  course,  the  percentage  of  our  total 
energy  requirements  which  will  be  satis- 
fied by  oil  will  probably  decrease  in  the 
future  as  other  sources  of  energy  are  de- 
veloped. Nevertheless,  our  need  for  oil 
will  continue  to  be  tremendous.  Secre- 
tary Morton,  in  his  June  15  testimony, 
projected  that  by  year  2000,  oil  will  still 
provide  35  percent  of  our  energy  needs, 
down  from  the  present  44  percent.  This 
translates  into  a  volumetric  increase  in 
crude  oil  requirements  from  15  million 
to  33  million  barrels  per  day,  since  our 
energy  needs  will  rise  substantially. 

Secretary  Morton's  projected  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  our  energy  require- 
ments which  will  be  met  by  crude  oil 
may  be  overly  optimistic,  for  his  projec- 
tions are  based  on  assumptions  which 
could  be  erroneous.  The  projections  as- 
.sume  that  we  will  have  developed  the 
necessary  technology  and  machinery  by 
the  year  2000  to  utilize  various  exotic 
means  for  energy  production  such  as  the 
breeder  reactor,  solar  and  thermal  cells, 
oil  shale,  and  coal  gassiflcation  and 
liquifaction  to  name  a  few  of  the  pos- 
•sibUities.  Past  estimates  of  the  speed  of 
development  of  this  type  of  technology 
and  equipment  have  been  notoriously  in- 
accurate, and  we  have  no  basis  for  as- 
suming the  new  estimates  to  be  more  ac- 
curate. Development  of  this  type  tech- 


nology   and    equipment    often    requires 
more  time  than  at  first  anticipated. 

I  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing such  estimates.  Many  of  the  problems 
are  unknown  and  unforeseen  at  the  time 
of  the  estimates.  But  we  should  be  aware 
that  these  estimates  may  be  too  optimis- 
tic. If  so,  we  may  be  forced  to  ask  crude 
oil  for  longer  periods  of  time  and  in 
greater  quantities  than  presently  esti- 
mated. 

The  essential  point  is  that  we  are  head- 
ing into  an  intolerable  situation  in  which 
we  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent 
upon  Middle  East  sources  to  supply  our 
essential  petroleum  needs  and  that  poli- 
tical realities  in  the  Middle  East  make 
this  source  insecure. 

The  Middle  East  has  a  long  history  of 
turmoil  and  unreliability.  I  could  com- 
pile a  lengthy  list  of  uprisings  which  have 
resulted  in  the  disruption  of  the  flow  of 
oil  from  this  area. 

In  addition  there  have  been  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  which  could 
make  these  sources  even  less  secure  than 
in  the  past. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased its  capability  to  disrupt  oil  ship- 
ments through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Time  magazine  reported  in  its  June  28 
issue  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  dramati- 
cally increased  the  size  of  Its  fleet  there. 
At  the  present  time,  the  fleet  of  the  So- 
net Union  very  nearly  equals  our  own, 
it  was  reported.  This  means  that  our 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  is  being 
challenged.  The  Mediterranean  sealanes 
are  of  vital  strategic  impo  tance  in  the 
shipment  of  crude  oil. 

Another  recent  event  which  increases 
doubts  about  the  reliai)ility  of  Middle 
East  oil  was  the  signing  of  the  15 -year 
treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Dr.  Payez  A. 
Sayegh,  a  permanent  observer  of  the 
League  of  Arab  States  and  a  leading 
spokesmsoi  for  the  Arab  world,  recently 
warned  that  the  signing  of  this  treaty 
represented  an  indication  of  further  de- 
terioration of  Arab- American  relations. 
He  stressed  that  the  significant  feature 
of  this  treaty  was  that  the  UAR  had 
abandoned  its  policy  of  nonalinement, 
and  he  implied  that  other  Arab  coun- 
tries may  be  tempted  to  do  the  same. 

Perhaps  the  singly  most  Important  de- 
velopment which  highlighted  the  insecu- 
rity of  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil  was  the 
dramatic  display  of  bargaining  strength 
and  unity  by  the  members  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries in  their  recent  negotiations  v^th  the 
oil  company  concessionaires.  This  organi- 
zation is  often  referred  to  as  OPEC,  and 
is  composed  of  the  following  countries: 
Abu  Dhabi.  Qatar,  Kuwait,  Saudla 
Arabia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Algeria,  Libya,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Indonesia.  Nigeria  is  expected 
to  Join  soon. 

This  list  includes  practically  all  the 
major  producers  of  crude  oil  In  the  free 
world  besides  the  United  States.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  organization  is  exhibited 
by  the  fact  that  we  preeenOy  draw  55 
perc«it  of  our  total  Imports,  equivalent 
to  about  11  percent  of  our  total  oil  con- 
sumption, from  these  OPEC  members. 

The    tough    and    imlfled    bargaining 


stance  taken  by  the  OPEJC  countries  rep- 
resented a  reversal  of  several  of  our  tra- 
ditional concepts  concerning  Middle  East 
oU. 

First,  this  was  essentially  the  first  time 
that  these  countries  united  to  bargain  for 
their  common  good.  In  the  past,  these 
countries  had  bargained  on  an  individual 
basis,  often  exhibiting  a  lack  of  trust  in 
each  other.  Their  overall  stance  had 
made  it  relatively  easy  for  the  oil  com- 
panies to  bargain  effectively  with  one  at 
a  time. 

Second,  the  demands  made  by  the 
OPEC  countries  and  finally  obtained  by 
them  were  extremely  tough.  They  ex- 
tracted large  percentage  increases  In 
their  participation  in  the  profits  derived 
from  the  production  and  transportation 
of  oil  within  their  own  countries. 

Third,  their  main  bargaining  weapon 
was  the  threat  of  an  embargo  on  all  oil 
shipm«its  from  these  counrtries.  This  was 
a  most  powerful  and  effective  weapon. 
Until  1970,  few  believed  that  any  Middle 
East  country  woald  voluntarily  reduce  or 
terminate  Its  oil  production.  Most  be- 
lieved that  none  of  these  countries  would 
deprive  itself  of  the  substantial  revenues 
derived  from  this  production.  But  in  1970, 
Libya  stopped  producing  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  its  oil,  and  the  myth  was 
shattered. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  relative 
bargaining  strength  of  the  OPEC,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  increased  reli- 
ance of  Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  the 
Uruted  States  on  Middle  East  oil.  In 
1950.  the  primary  sources  of  energy  for 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  was  coal.  Now 
over  one-half  of  the  total  energy  sup- 
plies of  these  large  industrial  naticms  is 
supplied  by  Middle  East  oil.  As  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  Middle  East  sources,  the 
10  OPEC  coim tries  control  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  known  oil  reserves  in  the 
world. 

We  presently  Import  only  3  percent 
of  our  needs  from  Middle  Bast  sources. 
This  figure,  though  small,  is  deceptive. 
Middle  East  oil  constitutes  93  percent  of 
the  fuel  oil  consumed  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  have  alrecMly 
stressed  the  trend  of  increasing  reliance 
upon  imports  from  the  Middle  East  to 
meet  future  oil  deficits.  Some  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  already  overreliant  on 
Middle  East  oil,  and  it  Is  now  predicted 
that  we  shall  become  overreliant  as  an 
entire  nation. 

The  result  of  the  OPEC  bargaining  was 
that  the  balance  of  power  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  oil  exporting  countries.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  resulting  contract,  oil 
revenues  to  these  countries  will  be  In- 
creased by  approximately  $8  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  Large  portions  of  this 
increase  in  cost  to  the  oU  companies  will 
probably  be  tmssed  to  the  consumers. 

The  critical  aspect  of  these  negotia- 
tions was  the  use  of  the  threat  of  em- 
bargo on  oil  shipments  from  these  coun- 
tries. This  threat  can,  and  probably  will, 
be  used  again.  Most  of  the  oil  consuming 
countries  will  be  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  capitulate  to  the  demands 
of  the  exporting  countries. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  to 
cower  before  threats  of  embargo.  We 
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have  enough  indigenous  oil  reserves  to 
satisfy  our  needs  for  several  decades  to 
oome  at  projected  rates  of  consump- 
tion. It  has  been  reliably  estimated  that 
there  remains  to  be  discovered  more  oil 
in  the  United  States  than  we  have  yet 
discovered  throughout  our  history.  The 
UjS.  Geologic  Survey  has  estimated  that 
approximately  430  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable oil  await  discovery  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  estimated  tint 
we  will  oonstane  an  average  <tf  21  mil- 
lion bfurels  of  oil  per  day  over  the  next 
15  years.  If  this  estimate  is  accurate,  we 
will  consume  approximately  105  bUllon 
barrels  of  oil  the  next  15  years.  So,  we 
have  adequate  undiscovered  reserves  of 
oil  to  meet  all  our  needs. 

But.  the  mere  possession  of  undis- 
covered oil  reserves  does  not  give  us  a 
viable  alternative  to  increasing  reliance 
upon  Middle  EJast  oil.  Our  undiscovered 
reserves  must  be  converted  into  produc- 
ing oil  fields. 

Converting  undiscovered  reserves  into 
producing  reserves  c<ui  be  aocompllshed 
only  through  massive  investments  in  ex- 
ploration. Estimates  of  the  required  in- 
vestments range  into  the  tms  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

Yet,  at  the  present  time,  our  explora- 
tion Investment  is  minimal  and  the  level 
of  our  domestic  exploration  activity  is  at 
a  28-year  low. 

The  reascm  for  the  depressed  level  of 
exploration  activity  can  be  attributed  to 
the  overall  negative  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic and  government  toward  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry.  This  negative  atti- 
tude has  been  manifested  by  a  comblna- 
tlcxi  of  Government  policies  which  appear 
to  have  been  especially  designed  to  in- 
hibit and  discourage  domestic  explora- 
tion activity  rather  than  encourage  it. 

For  example,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  reduced  the  derdetion  allowance 
from  27*.^  to  23  percent.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  this  placed  an  additional  cost 
on  the  industry  of  approximately  $700 
milhon  per  year.  Ttius,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  oil  industry  desDerately  needed 
help,  this  tremendous  tax  burden  was 
added.  This  dampened  domestic  explora- 
tion. 

Anotiber  example  was  the  attitude  of 
the  administration  to  the  1970  25-cent 
barrel  Increase  in  the  price  of  domesti- 
cally produced  oil.  Most  of  the  oil  com- 
munity feit  that  the  President's  criticism 
of  this  modest  8-percent  Increase  was 
unwarrantML  The  costs  of  seeking  and 
developing  oil  reserves  have  been  rising 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  sale 
price  for  crude  oil.  Prom  1960  to  1970, 
the  wholesale  price  of  all  commodltlee 
rose  by  16.3  percent  while  the  price  of 
enide  oil  rose  only  7.6  percent,  according 
to  Department  of  Commerce  flg\ires. 
Meanwhile,  the  costs  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducers for  the  services  and  materials 
used  in  exploring  for  oil  have  increased. 
A  sampllJig  ot  costs  shows  that  since 
1960  oilfield  wages  have  risen  by  42 
percent,  machinery  by  30  percent,  and 
oil  well  casing  by  19  percent.  By  combin- 
ing these  statistics,  we  can  obtain  an 
indication  of  the  decreased  buying  power 
of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil.  Applying  the 
Government's  price  deflaters  in  order  to 
state  crude  oil  prices  in  constant  1958 


doUhrs.  the  real  price  of  crude  oil  has 
eroded  by  46  cents  per  barrel,  or  16.5  per- 
cent in  the  past  10  years.  So.  by  using 
vaiious  oomparUons.  the  price  and  the 
buying  pown-  of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil 
has  substantially  decreased. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  imagine 
the  shock  of  the  petroleum  commimlty 
when  the  President  publicly  denounced 
a  modest  price  increase  for  domestically 
produced  crude  oU. 

The  Industry  was  further  shocked 
when  the  President  called  for  a 
full-scale  investl0ation  of  the  price  in- 
crease by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation was  to  determine  whether  this 
modest  price  increase  was  justified  cm 
national  security  groimds.  I  encouraged 
the  oil  indiistry  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  in  the  public  record  the  abun- 
dant data  which  would  justify  this  in- 
crease. Tlie  industry  responded  welL 

Ti»  report  coneluded  that  the  Increase 
was  justified  on  long-term  national  se- 
curt^  grounds,  but  did  so  csily  "reluc- 
tantly." There  was  uxislderable  data  to 
support  this  conclusion,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  it  having  to  be  reached  "re- 
luctantly." 

There  are  two  main  negative  aspects  to 
this  unfortunate  episode.  First,  the  Presi- 
dent publicly  singled  out  one  indiistry  to 
criticize  over  a  small  price  increase.  This 
increase  fell  far  stuHt  of  even  mainteln- 
ing  the  price  of  c^  on  a  parity  with  other 
prices  affecting  the  industry.  A  second 
negative  aspect  was  the  grudging  atti- 
tude of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepar- 
edness in  reaching  its  decision  "reluc- 
tanUy,"  which  only  served  to  imdermine 
the  image  of  the  Industry. 

Another  exiLmple  of  the  overall  nega- 
tive attitude  which  overshadows  the  oil 
industry  was  embodied  in  the  President's 
"clean  energy"  message  to  Congress  of 
June  4.  l^e  President  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
national  energy  problem.  Moreover,  he 
correctiy  recognized  that  the  oiergy 
problem  was  one  which  involves  all  en- 
ergy resources  and  must  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole.  These  were  new  concepts  for 
the  upper  levels  of  government. 

But.  the  President  failed  to  adequately 
emphasize  that  for  at  least  the  next  30 
years  the  petroleum  Industry  would  be 
supplying  over  half  of  the  energy  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Rather,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  developing 
new  energy  sources.  I  support  the  devel- 
opment of  new  energy  sources,  but  this 
development  wUl  take  many  years  and 
for  the  immediate  future  we  must  give 
the  attention  required  for  the  adequate 
development  of  our  petroletmi  reserves. 
The  petroleum  Industry  needs  encour- 
agement if  it  is  to  properly  supply  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  oil  we  require 
over  the  next  30  years.  Yet,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  offered  only  one  identi- 
fiable incentive  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. This  Incentive  was  his  direction  to 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  accelerate 
the  leasing  of  Federal  offshore  lands  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration.  This  acceleration 
is  certainly  required.  One  of  our  most  ac- 
cessible petroleum  reserves  may  lie  un- 
der these  lands.  But  more  incentives  are 
desperately  needed. 


In  the  interest  of  our  Nation's  well- 
being,  bold,  tangible,  recognizable  incen- 
tives are  needed  to  encourage  invest- 
ments in  exploration  for  new  reserves  of 

00  and  natural  gas. 

The  most  Important  single  incentive  to 
the  oil  industry  is  adequate  price.  We 
must  not  merely  allow  reluctantly  the 
price  of  oil  to  rise.  We  must  encourage 
the  price  of  domestically  produced  oil  to 
rise.  And  I  stress  that  doing  so  would  be 
in  the  long-term  consumer  Interest,  for  it 
would  insure  energy  si«)ply. 

Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, correctiy  noted  the  role  played  by 
price.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  June  14,  he  said  that  the  key  is- 
sue is  to  determine  the  price  necessary 
to  bring  forth  needed  supplies  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil. 

I  believe  it  Is  evident  that  the  present 
price  is  too  low.  Oiir  producing  reserves 
are  declining  more  rapidly  than  they  are 
being  supplemented.  Our  surplus  produc- 
ing capacity  is  now  less  than  our  imports. 
Therefore,  our  own  producing  reserves 
are  no  longer  sufficient  to  sustain  normal 
consumption  should  our  Imports  be  dis- 
rupted. Our  energy  supply  situation  is 
bad  and  is  worsening. 

In  providing  policies  designed  to  bring 
forth  adequate  supplies  of  this  essential 
commodity,  we  must  not  be  overly  cau- 
tious. If  the  remedies  we  employ  are  later 
found  to  be  overly  effective  in  bringing 
forth  supplies  of  crude  oil,  we  can  adjust 
them.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  may  have  to  be  in  the  order  of 
dollars  instead  of  pennies  per  barrel.  The 
prospect  of  price  increases  of  this  magni- 
tude should  not  alarm  the  consumer.  A 
)1  Increase  in  the  price  of  crude  oil 
only  translates  into  an  increase  of  2.3 
cents  per  gallon  of  gasoline  at  the  pimip 
I  believe  the  consxmier  should  be  willing 
to  pay  this  small  increase  to  avoid  pos- 
sible rationing  or  disruption  of  supplies. 
I  feel  confident  that  price  increases  of 
this  magnitude  will  result  in  increased 
exploration  activity. 

Tax  incentives  encourage  exploration, 
too.  Our  history  has  shown  that  this 
form  of  incentive  works.  We  must  devise 
new  and  imaginative  tax  incentives 
designed  to  stimulate  exploration  for 
new  reserves  of  oil  and  natiu^  gas. 

In  this  connecticxi,  I  am  introducing 
today  a  blU  which  would  establish  a  12.5- 
percent  domestic  exploration  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  This  tax  credit  would 
reduce  a  year's  income  taxes  by  12.5  per- 
cent of  any  money  spent  that  year  in  ex- 
ploring for  or  developing  new  domestic 
reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  tax 
credit  would  be  a  temporary  one  and 
would  expire  automatically  10  years 
from  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
stimulate  investments  for  exploration  of 
new  domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  It  is  intended  to  help  reverse  the 
present  dangerous  trends  which  would 
result  in  our  growing  reliance  upon  in- 
secure Middle  East  soiu-ces  of  crude  oil, 
and  to  guarantee  the  consumer  the 
energy  supplies  he  requires. 

1  recognize  that  revenue-raising  legis- 
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lation  must  originate  in  tiie  House  of 
RepreMntattves.  However,  this  legisla- 
tion should  inavlde  a  platform  from 
which  needed  dlaraimrion  on  the  subject 
may  emanate. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  ol  this 
legislation.  We  most  act  now  to  revene 
the  depreoed  level  of  domestic  explora- 
tion activity  so  this  Nation  will  not  be 
dependent  upon  insecure  Middle  East 
sources  for  the  bulk  of  our  crude  oil  sup- 
plies which  are  so  vital  to  our  national 
securiiy  and  our  econcanic  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRB. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoas,  as 
follows: 

S.  2378 

A  blU  to  provide  a  tax  crwUt  for  expeodl- 
turvB  mmde  In  tb«  ezplontlon  and  develop- 
ment of  n«w  iMMvei  of  oU  and  gas  In  the 
United  State* 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttte  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentative*  o/  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreae  assembled.  That  part  A  at  part 
IV  of  ch»f)*tr  1  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credlte  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  renumbering  aectloo  40  as  41, 
and  by  Inserting  aXter  seotlon  39  the  follow- 
ing new  aectloti: 

"Sac.  40.  EXPLOkATIOM  AND  Dkviix>picxmt  Kx- 
PKNDrrtTsxs  TOM  Nkw  Dkpositb  or 
On.  AND  Oas  1 


"(a)  OonxAL  Bulk. — ^There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  agalnat  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  tbe  taxable  year  an  amount 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  subsection  (b) ) 
equal  to  13Vi  percent  of  the  amount  ot  ex- 
penditures paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxaMe  year  for — 

"(I)  the  purpose  of  eocertalnlng  the  ex- 
istence, looatton,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
deposit  of  oU  or  gaa.  and  paid  or  Incurred 
before  the  beginning  of  the  develc^xnent 
stage  of  such  deposit,  or 

"(3)  the  development  of  a  deposit  of  oil  or 
gas  If  the  existence  of  oil  cm-  gas  In  com- 
mercially marketable  quantities  In  such  de- 
posit Is  ascertained  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  sectton, 

if  such  deposit  is  located  within  the  ITnlted 
States  (as  sutdi  term  Is  defined  In  section 
638). 

"(b)   LmrrATioHs. — 

"  ( 1 )  Dtjkatiok. — The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
seotton.  (a)  shall  »pplj  only  to  expenditures 
paid  or  Inciirred  within  the  10-year  period 
beginning  on  ttie  first  day  of  January  of  the 
year  In  which  this  section  is  enacted. 

"(2)  afpucatton  with  otbxx  caxorrs. — The 
credit  allowed  by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxaUe  year  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  section 
38  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  section 
35  (rdattng  to  partially  tax-exemi>t  Inter- 
est), sectloQ  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come) and  section  38  (relating  to  InTestment 
in  certain  depreciable  property) . 

"(c)  Cautback  and  CAaxTovKS  of  UKnasD 
CaxDm. — 

"  ( 1 )  AxxowAitcx  or  cxxdit. — If  the  amotmt 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limita- 
tion provided  by  subsection  (b)  (3)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  B\2haectl(»i 
referred  to  am  'unused  credit  year") ,  such  ex- 
cess shall  be — 

"(A)  an  exploration  or  development  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  tazaJaie  years  pre- 
ceding the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  an  exploratl<HX  or  devriopment  credK 
carryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  fal- 
lowing the  usuaed  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  aectton  40  for  such  years,  ex- 


cept that  rnadb.  exo—  may  be  a  oarrylMiek  only 
to  a  taxaUa  |«ar  emUng  an«r  ttie  flnt  <toy 
at  January  m  whlcfa  this  saptlon  is  anactad. 
Tha  anUr*  amount  of  the  unused  credit  for 
an  unused  cndlt  year  rtiaD  be  oarrled  to  tlw 
earUest  o(  the  10  taxable  years  to  which  (by 
reason  of  sobparagrai^  (A)  or  (B) )  su^ 
credit  may  be  cairled,  and  then  sucoeaslvely 
to  ea^  of  the  other  0  taxable  years  to  the 
extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  para9«ptv  (3) ,  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(3)  UmTATioN. — lite  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  whloh  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shaU  not,  when  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  suhaectlMi  (a) , 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  f«r  the  taxable  year  reduced  by  the 
sum  of — 

"(A)  the  credits  allowable  under  eectlon 
33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit) ,  section  36 
(relating  to  partially  tax-exempt  int««st), 
section  37  (relating  to  retirement  Inoome). 
and  section  38  (mlatlng  to  Invasitment  in 
certain  depreciable  property) ;  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  tax  years  {receding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(d)  RaoTTUkTiONS. — Ttxe  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  ^aU  prescribe  such  regulatloau  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provtslons 
of  this  section." 

Sac.  3.  lite  table  of  sections  toe  such  sub- 
part A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
Item  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  40.  Exploration    and    devtiopment    ex- 
penditures for  new  deposits  of  <^ 
and  gas  reserves. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hai^y  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  as  a 
cosponsor  of  his  Ull  to  allow  a  12^-per- 
cent  tax  credit  for  expenditures  on  ex- 
ploration and  deveknnnent  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas  reserves. 

As  the  able  Senator  who  is  so  w^ 
versed  in  the  problems  of  the  oil  aod  gas 
Industry  has  pointed  out,  this  Nation  now 
faces  energy  problems  of  serious  propor- 
tions and  the  only  realistic  and  reliable 
scdution  for  the  next  decade  and  probably 
longer  lies  in  the  development  of  our 
own  abimdant  domestic  resources  of 
energy. 

Inasmuch  as  some  three- fourths  of  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  Nation — 99 
percent  of  the  energy  that  powers  UjB. 
transportation— comes  from  oil  «md  gas. 
the  rally  sensible  and  practical  solution 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  gieatiy  stepped-up 
program  of  exploratkHi  for  and  develop- 
ment of  the  deposits  that  I  am  assured 
still  exist  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  Alaska,  both  onshore  and  offshore. 

Recognizing  the  Impending  crisis  for 
what  it  is,  the  Senate  Interlot  Committee 
only  today  has  approved  a  study  plan  t» 
implraaent  a  study  already  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy. 

The  plan  has  now  been  released  by  the 
committee  for  comment  and  suggestions 
and  I  was  happy  to  note  that  Senator 
HnniT  M.  Jacksok.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, agreed  with  me  that  legislation 
such  as  this  bill  or  others  that  oould 
accrierate  development  of  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  should  not  be  delayed  by 
the  committee  study. 

Senator  Jackson,  in  fact,  has  intro- 


duced a  Un  oT  tils  onm,  ilong  wttb  Sena- 
tor numc  K.  Moaa,  cbalrman  of  the  8aA>- 
ootnmlttoe  on  Minerals,  Materials  aod 
Fuels,  intended  to  speed  develcfHoent  ot 
oommercial  produoCkm  of  gas  from  ooal. 
Several  Senators  joined  me  earlier  In  an- 
other l^  Intended  to  hurry  ooal  gaaiflca- 
tkn  projeotB.  The  President  in  his  en- 
ergy mwBSge  to  Oongtasi  also  em- 
phasised the  need  for  more  funding  for 
coal  gastflcation  research  aod  develop- 
ment as  well  as  atepped-up  devdcvment 
of  a  fast  breeder  reactor.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  just  announced 
a  prototype  oil  shale  leadng  prognun. 

But  these  are  all  programs  of  long  lead- 
time  that  can  and  must  supplement  the 
fossil  fuel  on  which  we  iktw  depend  and 
on  which  we  wlU  continue  to  rely  for  a 
good  many  yean. 

So  tiie  legislation  now  proposed  for 
added  incentives  for  discovering  new  do- 
mestic supplies  of  oU  and  gas  is  of  urgent 
and  vital  importance  to  the  Nations'  wel- 
fare, progress,  and  national  security  In 
the  interim  period  before  these  supple- 
mental tutHs  are  available  and  nuclear 
power  becomes  a  real  factor  in  the  overall 
energy  picture. 

As  any  objective  study  or  examination 
will  reveal,  oil  and  gas  have  been  and 
still  are  real  bargains  in  America.  As 
many  of  us  have  contended  for  years,  the 
unrealistic  wellhead  pricing  of  natural 
gas  has  been  the  principal  factor  in  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  this  cleanest 
and  most  convoilent  fuel  at  rates  greater 
than  new  supphes  are  being  <tisoovered. 

The  aUe  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towcs)  and  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  deeonti?cd  the  wellhead  price  of 
gas  for  interstate  use  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  has  instigated  pro- 
ceedings to  approve  applications  for  rea- 
sonable price  increases  to  encourage  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies. 

In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atcxnic  Energy  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
approve  an  Increase  of  $2.6  million  for 
fiscal  197^  in  the  nuclear  gas  stimulation 
program  which  has  already  proven  its 
technological  success. 

The  need,  though,  is  now  to  reverse  the 
dissipation  of  both  our  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves and  the  increasing  reliance  on 
foreign  sources. 

A  threatened  energy  crunch  last  winter 
was  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Texas  and 
Louisiana  sitill  had  a  margin  of  producing 
capacity  to  make  up  a  substantial  short- 
age of  imported  oil  and  residual  oil.  Also 
by  the  ability  of  the  major  US.  refiners 
to  hurriedly  convert  to  production  of 
heavy  heating  oils  on  which  the  east  coast 
depends. 

After  quotas  on  this  type  of  oil  were 
eliminated  some  6  years  ago,  the  east 
coast  by  the  fall  of  1970  was  Importing 
more  than  90  percent  from  foreign 
sources.  Events  In  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  resulting  in  a  crude  oil  and 
tanker  sh<»tage  resulted  in  a  worid  mar- 
ket price  increase  that  about  doubled 
residual  prices.  Actkm  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
including  our  main  siqwller,  Venezuela, 
brought  further  Increases  in  crude  and 
oil  product  prices. 

The  import  ot  such  heavy  rdlanoe  on 
foreign  sources  <rf  the  principal  fuel  sup- 
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ply  of  «  omior  mHropoUtaa  wea 
br*iaM  iiorae  by  itteae  eventi  but  were 
■om  forgotten  after  tbe  wolf  went  Awty. 

But.  ee  AMiBtuA  Seeretary  of  the  m- 
tertar  for  Natural  Reaouroes,  HolUs  M. 
Dote,  aakl: 

Tl>«  wtiS  wu  iaAmA  ■*  tlM  door  aaiUar 
tbiU  winter;  lu  baa  motfy  gona  am^r  <ar  • 
ttm*.  But  IM  vni  mirtly  be  back.  MXt  be  may 
bring  tbe  wboie  pack  wltb  blm. 

Mr.  Proddent,  tbla  Nation  canoot  af- 
ford to  forfeit  its  world  Industrial  lead- 
efshlp  by  default.  But  there  Is  no  surer 
way  this  could  happen  Chan  for  the 
United  Statea'  to  lose  its  energy  self- 
sufflctaDcy. 

There  would  be  no  aiMd  for  enemy  mto- 
marlnes  or  any  overt  act  of  warfare  to 
bring  this  ICattai  to  its  knees.  An  it  would 
take  would  tw  the  individual  or  ooneeited 
political  decialaDs  of  those  who  oootrol 
most  of  the  world's  oil  produotlaa.  Some 
three-fourths  of  the  known  world  oil  re- 
serves are  in  the  Btiddle  Bast  and  North 
Africa.  Even  in  our  own  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, American  oil  properties  have 
been  expropriated  or  natlonaUaed  and 
others  are  threatened. 

'Wliether  these  supidies  should  be  cut- 
off or  not.  no  one  but  a  dreamer  can  fore- 
see them  staying  cheap  once  the  United 
States  must  rely  on  thm. 

The  only  answer  is  UjS.  self-suffleieney 
in  Its  essential  fuel  needs  and  those  needs 
must  surely  be  furnished  by  oil  and  gas 
for  a  good  many  years. 

The  incentive  bill  which  I  oosponsor 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Town)  will.  In  my  opinion, 
offer  an  immediate  stimulant  to  a  wan- 
ing oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment program,  quickly  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  of  oil  and  gas  reserves  and 
maintain  self-sufficiency  in  our  princi- 
pal energy  source. 


By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  in  meeting  tbe  re- 
quiremmts  of  the  Wholesome  Pish  and 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1971.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  several  in 
the  Congress  this  year  have  proposed 
legislation  to  expand  the  fish  Inspection 
authority  of  the  Federal  government.  It 
is  hoped  that  through  the  intensifled  in- 
spection efforts  contonplated  by  such 
proposals,  the  Nation  will  be  assured  of  a 
safe  and  wholesome  fish  supply.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  however,  these 
bills  will  impose  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den on  many  fish  processors.  This  ex- 
pense will  result  not  from  hiring  inspec- 
tors, a  cost  the  Oovemment  will  bear,  but 
rather  from  coffii>lylng  with  new  proc- 
essing standards  established  under  the 
legislation.  Assuming  these  standards  are 
effective,  it  is  going  to  be  expensive  for 
some  to  upgrade  facilities  in  order  to 
meet  them. 

It  is  extronely  difficult  to  estimate 
what  the  costs  to  industry  actually  will 
be.  Obviously  they  will  vary  from  plant 
to  plant  depending  upcm  individual  con- 
ditions. In  some  cases,  the  costs  of  im- 
proving facilities,  vessels,  and  equljnnent 
may  be  such  that  companies  will  elect  to 
dose  their  doors  rather  than  meet  the 


t.  Ih  other  cases,  mergers  may 
take  ilace.  Bat  in  either  ease  the  result 
may  be  an  unfortunate  trend  toward 
eotmom^c  concentration,  with  the  accom- 
panying threat  of  h  redbqtian  in  compe- 
tition within  the  fishing  industry. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  play  a 
cruel  hoax  upon  the  consumer  we  are 
seeking  to  help,  and  It  is  a  result  which 
we  must  seek  to  avokL  Both  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  industry 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  may  hdp 
ease  this  transition  to  more  rigorous 
{Htxsessing  procedures.  As  a  result  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  19S6  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  aaslstance  to 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  new  fish  in- 
spection legislattcm.  The  proposal  would 
give  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  spe- 
dfle  authority  to  provide  tedmical  as- 
sistance and  loans  to  commercial  fish  es- 
tablishments to  enable  them  to  comply 
with  these  requirements.  It  would  in- 
crease the  fisheries  loan  fund  by  |1S  mil- 
lion for  that  purpoae. 

Tbe  health  of  the  marketplace  is  near- 
ly as  important  as  the  health  of  tbe  ctm- 
sumer  who  shops  there.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  this  technical  and  flnMtdal  assist- 
ance program  will  enable  us  to  pass 
meaningful  inspection  legislation  with- 
out producing  an  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition within  the  fishing  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  fuU  in  the  Ric- 
OKO  at  this  time. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotD,  as 
follows: 

S.  2276 

A  biU  to  amuMi  tbe  Flab  and  WUdUTe  Act  of 
IBM  to  provtde  tacbnloal  and  flnanclal 
■Mtetauoe  to  tbe  oomouRtal  flablng 
Induetry  in  meeting  tbe  requlrementa  of 
tbe  Wboleeofoe  Flab  ajod  Flabety  Product! 
Act  of  1071 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoi»e  of 
Repreientativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreta  ataembled,  TbaX  aecUoc 
4  of  tbe  Fl5h  and  WUdlUe  Act  of  1880  (70 
SUt.  1121;  18  n.S.C.  742c)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inawtlng  before  tbe  period  at  tbe 
end  of  aubaectlon  (a)  tbe  following:  "or 
new  or  operating  eataJsUabmenta  rrry»^^ing 
flah  and  flabery  producte  aiibject  to  legula- 
tiona  laaued  under  tbe  Wboleeome  Flab  and 
Fishery  Produota  Act  of  1071  and  subject  to 
the  enactment  of  siKsb  Act"; 

(2)  by  Inaertlng  Inunedlattfy  after  tbe 
wt»d  "gear"  in  tbe  fint  aentenoe  of  cubeec- 
Uon  (b)  (4)  tbe  worde  "ami  eatablWUnenU 
prooeealng  flab  and  flabery  producta",  and  by 
Inaertlng  before  tbe  perkxl  at  tbe  eod  of  eucb 
sentence  tbe  pbnee  "and  cnmmwrelal  flab 
prooeaaors"; 

(3)  by  InaerUng  Immediately  after  tbe 
word  "applicant"  In  auOeectlon  (b)(6)  tbe 
worda  "for  a  loan  relating  to  veaaela  or  gear", 
and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  foUow- 
ing  new  lantenoe:  *"|he  afjpllcaat  for  a  loan 
relating  to  an  eatabUHunent  prooeHlng  flati 
and  flabery  products  abaa  have  tbe  ability, 
ezpeclenoe,  reeourali,  and  other  quaUfloa- 
ttcma  neoeaeary  to  j^perate  and  maintain  tbe 
eatalUlabraent  in  a  aound.  bualneaallke  man- 
ner.**: and 

(4)  by  amending  tbe  laat  aentenoe  of  aUb- 
eectloa  (c)  of  such  eectton  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"Tbare  la  autttorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
tbe  flaberlaa  loan  fund  tbe  mm  of  •86,000,000 
to  provide  Initial  eapltaL". 

Sac.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Wttta.  and  VTlld- 
Uf e  Act  of  1868  (70  Stat.  1123;  16  VA.C. 
742f  (a) )  la  I 


(1)  by  ledoilgnattlng  pangiaplia  (4)  and 
(6)  aa  paiagnvba  (6)  mad  (9):  aad 

(2)  by  IneartUnc  after  paragravk  (S)  a  new 
para^mpb  to  read  aa  fbUeim: 

"(4)  proTtate  teebnloal  ■■itanrn  to  tbe 
oommerdal  flablng  Industry  In  deraloplng 
•aonamloaUy  fisalMe  technical  Impnyrananta 
to  ntaet  any  otaodanla  of  oanltamon  and 
quality  control  for  the  proceaalag-af  flab  and 
flabery  products  promulgated  uador  tbe 
vrtaniaaeme  Fish  and  nabery  Produota  Act  of 
1871  and  any  otttor  proTlolana  of  such  Act. 
\qx>n  the  enactment  of  audi  Act,  and  to 
aoaure  that  tbe  prooeoolng  of  all  flab  and 
flabery  produeU  fully  oompUea  wltb  taOi 
atandards;". 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2278.  A  bill  to  provide  accelerated 
assistance  for  economic  emergency  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BAKESR.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
and  ask  that  it  be  itf>pn9nately  referred 
a  bill  entitled  the  "Accelerated  Assistance 
to  Economic  Emergency  Areas  Act" 
which  originated  as  a  substitute  to  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  added 
to  S.  575  in  the  House.  While  this  bill 
contains  a  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
vision It  U  a  substantially  more  compre- 
hensive program  of  assistance  than  was 
embodied  in  the  tlUe  I  of  S.  575,  and  It  is 
targeted  to  reach  those  areas  most  criti- 
cally in  need  of  assistance. 

The  concept  of  economic  nnergency 
areas  which  Is  bcwic  to  this  bill  first  came 
to  my  attention  through  the  testimony  of 
Oov.  Dan  Evans  of  Washington  in  hear- 
ings held  in  Seattle  several  weeks  ago. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  Seattle 
and  the  frustration  of  the  people  involved 
both  in  government  and  business  there 
vividly  and  pointedly  indicate  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  The  prospect  of 
plant  cloeures  due  to  the  impact  of  en- 
vironmental legislation,  economic  dislo- 
cations, and  obsolescence  due  to  techno- 
logical developments  provides  sufficient 
Justification  for  the  creation  of  a  con- 
tinuing authority  with  ready  funds  and 
expertise  to  meet  this  type  situation  on 
an  emergency  basis. 

I  am  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the 
deep  and  sympathetic  concern  of  Sen- 
ators Raitdolph,  Coopek,  and  Montota 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Public  Worics 
Committee  for  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem and  particularly  for  the  problems 
of  those  insular  areas  of  critical  need 
such  as  Wltchlta.  Kans..  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  sections  of  Loe  Angeles.  Oallf.,  to 
name  but  a  few.  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  Public  Woiics  and 
Economic  Development  Act  and  App<Lla- 
chlan  Regional  IDevelopment  Act  exten- 
sions the  committee  will  turn  its  full  at- 
tention immediately  to  the  task  of 
developing  this  piece  of  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu),  as 
follows: 

S.  2278 

A  bill  to  provide  accelerated  aeelatanre  for 
eoonomlc  emergency  areaa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameiioa  in  Congreaa  aaaembled,  an  act  to 
estaMleb  an  eoonomlc  rtlaawter  relief  autbor- 
tty  In  the  Office  of  tbe  Preatdent  to  aaolst 
oommuntUea  and  areas  of  ctitloal  uneai(Aoy- 
ment  on  an  emergency  baala. 

Sac.  101.  Thla  Aot  may  be  ctted  aa  tbe  "Ac- 
celerated Aailataoce  for  Bonmntnlc  Bnorpncy 
Act  of  1871." 
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DESIGNATION  Or  KCONOMIC  BUIKGXNCT  AOKA 

Sec.  103.  Upon  tbe  a^Ucatlon  of  the  Oov- 
emor  of  (uiy  State,  the  Preeldenit  may  deelg- 
nate  any  ares  cs-  oammunlty  speclfled  tberein 
as  an  Eoonomlc  Emergency  Area  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  If  he  determines 
that  the  area  or  community  meats  tbe  re- 
qulremeivta  of  aectlon  103  of  tbls  Aot.  la  an 
Identifiable  area  of  Impact  which  Is  suffering 
from  high  unemploymeat  due  to  the  loes  of  a 
major  source  or  souroee  of  employment  and 
would  be  significantly  benefitted  by  as- 
sistance under  thle  Act. 

Sec.  103(a).  An  area  or  oommunlty,  with- 
out regard  to  poUtlcsd  boundarleE.  shall  be 
eligible  for  deelgnatlon  under  this  Act.  if. 
due  to  the  lose,  reonoval,  curtailing  or  cloalng 
of  a  major  source  or  sources  of  employment, 
It  baa  euffered  a  sudden  and  abrupt  Increaae 
In  unemployment  which  has  caused,  or 
threatens  to  cause  within  a  short  time,  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  community  to 
exceed  6  %  and  which  additionally  has  either 
caused  or  threatens  to  cause : 

(1)  the  unemployment  rate  In  the  area 
to  exceed  by  50%  the  national  average  of 
unemployment  for  six  months  of  any  twelve- 
month period  in  which  said  application  is 
made;  or 

(2)  the  unemployment  rate  of  the  area  or 
community  to  Increase  100%  within  a  twelve- 
month period; 

Which  unemployment  will  be  more  than 
temporary  in  duration. 

(b)  Any  area  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  eligible  for  a  period  of  18 
months  and  so  long  thereafter  as  in  the 
determination  of  the  President  is  consistent 
with  the  Intent  of  this  act. 

STATE    COORDtNATINC    OFTICn 

Sac.  104.  The  Governor  shall  at  the  time 
Of  making  his  application  for  assistance 
name  and  appoint  a  State  Coordinating  Ofll- 
cer.  who  shall: 

( a  I  Assist  tbe  Federal  Coordinating  Officer 
In  making  an  appraisal  of  the  projects  and 
programs  which  will  have  the  most  subetan- 
tlal  and  Immediate  Impact  upon  the  unem- 
ployment problem; 

(b)  Coordinate  the  administration  of  par- 
ticipation by  State  and  local  authorities  and 
organization; 

(c)  Work  wltb  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Officer  In  the  coordination  of  programs; 

(d)  Take  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  this 
Act,  as  may  be  deemed  neceseary  or  appro- 
priate m  the  implementation  of  the  Act. 

FEDESAJL    COORDINATINO    OITZCXa 

Sac.  106.  Whenever  the  President  desig- 
nates an  Economic  Emergency  Area,  he  shall 
appoint  a  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  for 
such  area.  The  Coordinating  Officer,  within 
the  designated  area,  shall: 

(a)  Prepare  within  60  days  of  his  appoint- 
ment an  appraisal  of  programs  and  projects 
which  will  have  the  most  Immediate  and  sub- 
stantial Impact  upon  the  unemployment 
problem  of  the  area; 

(b)  Coordinate  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral employment  development  efforts  in  the 
area  or  community; 

(c)  Work  with  the  SUte  Coordinating  Of- 
ficer appointed  by  the  Governor  in  tbe  co- 
ordination of  programs; 

(d)  Take  such  other  action,  consistent  with 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  President 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section,  as  he  may 
deem  neceaaary  to  aaslet  local  citizens  and 
public  officials  in  promptly  obtcUning  aaslat- 
ance  to  which  tliey  are  entitled. 

EMESGENCT   SUPPLEMENTAL  rPNDS 

Sec.  106  (a) .  In  order  to  enable  the  people, 
state  and  local  authorities,  or  any  organiza- 
tion, authority,  or  association  representing 
the  economic  emergency  tirea  or  any  portion 
thereof,  to  utilize  Federal  grant-in-aid  pn>- 
grams  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for  which 
they  are  eligible  but  for  which  because  of 
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eoonctnlc  emergency  they  cannot  immediate- 
ly qualify,  or  for  wblcb  there  are  insufficient 
fimda  available  to  meet  the  needa  of  tbe 
deelgnated  area  under  tbe  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Aot  autbortzlng  sucta  programs,  tbe 
President  Is  authorized  to  make  avaUable 
funda  from  tbe  Booootnic  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Fund,  eatabllabed  by  this  Act,  to  be 
used  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  projects  under  such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  Act,  and  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  tbe  Federal  contribution  to 
projects  under  suoh  programs  above  the  fixed 
maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
otherwise  autborized  by  tbe  applicable  law. 
In  the  case  of  any  program  or  project  for 
which  all  or  any  portion  of  tbe  baelc  Federal 
contribution  to  the  project  under  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  Is  proposed  to  be  made  un- 
der this  section,  no  such  Federal  contribu- 
tion shall  be  made  untu  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral official  administering  such  Act  certiflee 
that  eucb  program  or  project  meete  the  ap- 
plicable requiretnents  of  such  Act  and  could 
be  approved  for  Federal  contribution  if  funds 
were  available  under  sucto  Act.  Funde  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  this  Act  ab&ll  be  avaUable 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  areas 
eligible  for  assistance  or  authorizations  for 
appropriation  in  any  other  Aot.  Any  findings, 
report,  certification  or  documentation  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the 
department,  agency,  or  InBtrumentaltty  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  reoponsible  for  tbe  ad- 
ministration of  any  Federal  grant-ln-add 
program  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Coordinator  With  reepect  to  a  supplemental 
grant  for  any  project  under  sucb  program. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  suoh  costs  shall 
not  be  increased  In  excess  of  the  percentages 
specified  in  section  112  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams" as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  programs  which  will  provide  assist- 
ance in  creating,  maintaining  or  developing 
local  emoloyment.  consistent  with  the  ap- 
oraisal  of  projects  and  programs  made  by 
the  Federal  Coordinator  pursuant  to  section 
105  of  this  Act,  or  which  in  the  judgment 
of  tbe  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  will  pro- 
vide support  facilities  necessary  to  such  pro- 
grams. 

ACCKLEaATED   PT7BLIC   WORKS 

Sec.  107.  Uoon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  non-profit  or- 
ganization or  association  representing  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  area  designated  under 
this  Act  the  President  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  is 
authorized — 

(a)  To  make  grants  or  direct  loans  from 
funds  available  in  the  Economic  Emergency 
Assistance  Fund  for  the  Federal  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  or  development 
of  land  and  Improvements  for  public  works, 
public  service,  or  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion  or 
Improvement  of  such  facilities,  including  re- 
lated machinery  and  equipment  within  a 
designated  econonUc  emergency  area  if  the 
Officer  finds: 

(1)  that  such  project  is  consistent  with 
his  Bopraisal  of  projects  having  moet  Im- 
mediate and  significant  impact  upon  the  un- 
employment problem:  or 

(2)  that  such  project  is  a  necessary  sup- 
port project  for  programs  or  projects  insti- 
tuted or  to  be  Instituted  pursuant  to  this 
Act;  and 

(3)  that  the  project  is  approved  by  tbe 
State. 

(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  increased  in  excess  of  the 
percentages  specified  in  section  112  of  this 
Act. 

LOAN  GOAaANTEES 

Sec.  108(a).  In  order  to  assist  private 
profit-making  corporations,  firms  or  asso- 
ciations to  carry  out  projects  which  are  con- 
sistent with   the  appraisal   of   tbe  Federal 


Coordinating  Officer  and  wblcb  will  create, 
maintain,  or  develop  jobs  in  tbe  designated 
area  through  the  modernization,  dlveralll- 
cation,  construction  or  Improvement  of  fa- 
culties in  the  designated  area,  the  President 
is  authorized,  upon  tbe  recommendation  of 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer,  to  guaran- 
tee to  non-Federal  lenders  making  loans  to 
such  entitles  for  such  projects,  payment  of 
principal  of  and  interest  on  loans  made  by 
such  lenders,  which  are  approved  under  this 
section. 

(b)  Any  loan  guarantee  under  tbia  oectloo 
wltb  respect  to  any  project  may  apply  only 
to  BO  much  of  tbe  principal  amount  thereof 
as,  when  added,  to  tbe  amount  of  any  other 
Federal  grant  or  loan  wltb  reapeet  to  such 
project,  does  not  exceed  90%  of  tbe  oo«t  of 
such  project. 

trNXKPLOTMKNT  AOaiSTANCX 

Sec.  100.  Tbe  President  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  any  Individual  tinemployed  aa  tbe 
result  of  an  economic  emergency,  such  ^ 
sistance  as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such 
individual  la  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as 
the  President  shall  provide  shall  not  exceed 
tbe  maximum  amount  and  the  rr««»^<Trmin 
duration  of  payment  under  the  unemirioy- 
ment  compensation  program  of  the  State  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  tbe  amount 
of  assistance  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemi^oyment  compenaation  or  of  private 
income  protection  Insurance  oompenaatlon 
available  to  such  individ\ial  for  such  period 
of  imemployment.  Aaslstance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  administered  through  tbe  State 
Unemployment  authority  under  tbe  super- 
vision of  tbe  Federal  Coordinating  Officer. 
The  Preeldent  is  authorized  for  tbe  purposes 
of  this  subsection  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  to  provide  reemploy- 
ment aaslstance  services  under  other  laws  to 
individuals  who  are  un«nployed  as  a  resxUt 
of  an  eoonomlc  emergency. 

TEMPORAaT   MOaTGAGX  OE   RXirr   PAT1CKNT8 

Bec.  110.  The  President  la  authorized  to 
pcovlde  aaslstance  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to 
or  on  behalf  ot  Individuals  and  famUlee  who 
as  a  result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  an 
economic  eni«^ncy,  have  received  written 
notice  of  disposition  or  eviction  from  a  resi- 
dence by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mort- 
gage or  lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of 
sale,  or  termination  of  any  lease.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  one  year  or  for  the  duration  of  tbe 
period  of  financial  hardship,  whichever  Is  tbe 
leeoer. 

nrooME  icAnrrxNANcx  loans 

Sac.  111.  Tbe  Preeldent  Is  authorized  to 
provide  loans  to  Individuals  unemployed  as 
tbe  result  of  an  economic  emergency  of  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  75  %  of  that  Individu- 
al's average  monthly  Income  during  the  last 
24  months  inunedlately  preceding  termina- 
tion of  his  employment  or  $1000.00  per 
month  whichever  shall  be  lesser;  provided 
that  said  maxlmiun  shall  be  adjusted  by  de- 
ducting therefrom  any  amount  paid  to  or  on 
behalf  of  any  individual  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  aectlon  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  aniounts  paid  to 
that  indlvldiutl  In  lieu  of  wages  from  any 
source  during  tbe  period  of  eligibility. 

Such  loans  shall  be  available  to  eligible 
Individuals  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  for 
the  duration  of  bis  period  of  unemployment 
whichever  is  the  leaeer. 

Loans  made  under  tbia  aectlon  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  three  percent  per 
annum  and  shall  be  repayable  monthly  dur- 
ing a  term  of  ten  yean  to  commence  one 
year  foUo>wing  reemploynveot. 

Sec.  112.  Orants  under  sectlona  106  and 
107  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  any  such  program,  except 
that  where  the  Sbaite  and  local  government 
have  exhausted  their  effective  taxing  and 
borrowing   capacity   for  suoh   pivpoee   and 
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tbaraf  on  do  not  bavs  toaoaoAa  mkI  flaMMtol 
osi»btUty  to  fTT"""  til*  MkUUonaJ  flirnclfcl 
iiMljitlnni  raqulred,  Ute  Fednml  oootctbu- 
Uoa  BMiiy  IM  100  per  o«otum  of  tta«  coat  of  uxy 
•uotv  fvocnun. 

Sac.  US.  Prtortty  In  mutiofwomx*,  oreaftwl, 
nMiutaliMd  or  devrtopad  by  pioyma  and 
projects  ■wWni  under  ttate  Aot  abaU  to  ctvan 
to  IndlrVduikU  eUcU>to  for  awW nra  undar 
tbla  aaottoo. 

Sac.  114.  Any  Padarkl  a««DC7  ehargad  'a4tli 
tbe  mdmlnUtnrtlon  of  a  Paderal  g^»nt-ln-ald 
procram  ta  autbortaad,  upon  raquaat  by  tbe 
i^pUcaxxt  State  or  local  autliortty.  or  by  the 
Mdetml  OoordlaMttDf  OfBoir,  to  modify  or 
wi^ve,  for  tbe  duration  of  tbe  dealgnattop 
of  tbe  area  under  tbla  Act,  aucb  attanlnla- 
trwtlTe  prooadnna  oondttlona  for  iiwirtianrri 
••  would  otberwlae  prevent  or  delay  tbe 
glTlng  of  Immediate  aaalatance  If  tbe  In- 
ablltty  to  meet  sudi  condHlona  \m  a  reault 
of  tbe  economic  problems  confronting  tbe 
area  or  If  m  tbe  dlacreiaon  ot  Vb»  peraon 
or  penons  cbar«ad  wtth  tbe  admlnlatnrtlon 
of  tbe  prognm  euob  wadver  Is  nmrraoted  tn 
order  to  effectuate  tbe  Intent  of  tbU  Act, 
wblob  la  to  proTlde  emergency  employment 
aaalatance. 

TBCHKICAI.  ASSISTAMCK 

amc.  116.  Tbe  Secretary  Is  directed  to  pro- 
vide »^««^hntf^  aailatance  In  aooocdanoe  wltb 
section  301  of  tbe  Public  Works  and  Beo- 
nomlo  Devetopment  Act  of  1806.  aa  amended, 
to  eoonomlc  emergency  areaa  dealgnatad  un- 
der tble  Aot,  and  to  provide  to  tbe  Ftderal 
coordinating  officer  teohnlcal  sealafeanoe 
whlcb  would  to  useful  in  quickly  developing. 
nrrrr-'''g.  and  implementing  Job  creation 
projecta  and  Job  malntenanre  inTeatments. 

Bcotromc  mxacKNcr  AsaxerAirca  rmrtt 
Sac.  116.  There  is  hereby  eetaibllshed  In 
tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  a  revolv- 
ing fund  (to  be  known  as  the  "Economic 
Emergency  Aaslstoince  Fund") .  There  are  au- 
thorised to  to  appropriated  to  said  fund 
•750,000,000  and  suoh  suma  aa  may  to  neoee- 
•ary  to  replenish  the  fund  to  to  available 
without  further  appropriation  to  the  Preat- 
dent.  Secretary,  Fedeial  coordinating  officer 
for  tbe  puipoaea  of  the  Act. 

Sac.  117.  There  are  authorized  to  to  ap- 
propriated to  to  livallable  to  the  President 
and  Secretary,  sucOi  sums  as  may  to  necee- 
aary  for  loan  guaranteee  under  section  108 
and  technical  aaalstanoe  under  seotlon  115 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (for  hlmsdf, 
Idr.  Haitki,  BCr.  Ckanston,  Mr. 
Hakt,  Mr.  Hattiklo,  Mr.  HoL- 
uxos,  Mr.  HuGHXs,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  KzmTKDT,  Mr.  iNonrE, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.   McClkllan, 
Mr.  McGovKRN,  Mr.  Mondai^, 
Mr.    Moss,    Blr.    MuSKn.    Mr. 
Pastom,    Mr.    Piu.,    and    Mr. 
TuHurr) : 
8.  2279.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  provide  for 
comprehenslye   regional   planning,   and 
development  of  transportatloD,  Includ- 
ing therein  the  undertaking  of  research 
and    development,    the    cooduot&ng    of 
demonstrations,     tbe    construction    of 
transportation    systems   and    facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

NATIONAI.   TaANSPOaXATION    ACT    OP    1971 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Ull  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatoti  to  provide  for  comprefaensive 
regional  plMining  for,  and  development 
of,  transportation,  including  therein  the 
undertaUng  of  research  and  develop- 


ment, the  oonduettng  of  demoaatnuOon. 
the  ootwtnictlon  of  transpottathn  sys- 
tems and  faculties,  and  for  other  par- 
poaes.  This  proposal  Is  subatanttelly  sim- 
ilar to  legislation  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  laat  C<»gresB.  8.  2425,  azul  vhlch 
passed  the  SexMUe  in  October  of  1970  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal-Aid  mgh- 
imy  Act.  The  maJiM-  change  has  been 
provlBkn  for  greyer  representatkn  of 
urban  areas.  Seveml  Senators  are  Join- 
ing me  in  sponsoring  this  measure.  They 
are:  Senators  Hastki.  Crambton,  Hakt, 
Hattixlo,  Holuhgs.  Hoobxs,  Inovtk, 
Jacksoit,  Kbhhzoy,  Mathias.  McClellak, 
McQovnif,  MoiTDAU,  Moss,  Pastosz, 
Pell,  MtrsiuK,  and  TtTNirKT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  end  of  my  remaiks  and 
those  of  other  Senators  regarding  this 
legation,  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  RccoKD. 

The  PRKHIDINO  OMflCKK  (Mr. 
Bball).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Ux.  President,  the 
legislation  which  I  introduce  today  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  desigiiate  transporta- 
tion regions  in  the  United  States.  Within 
each  region  transportation  commissions 
would  be  established  with  rei»esentatives 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
one  representative  from  the  Depcutment 
of  Transportation.  Each  commission 
would  be  charged  with  the  re8p<nisibillty 
for  its  region  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  a  balanced  and  integrated 
syston  of  transportation  designed  to 
meet  the  social  and  environmental  needs 
of  the  oitlre  region  as  well  as  to  provide 
a  framework  for  the  orderly  movement 
of  people  and  goods.  Each  commission 
would  also  be  provided  with  the  author- 
ity to  foUow  up  its  plans  with  research 
and  dev^opment  and  demonstration 
projects  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
appropriate  facilities. 

Orowth  and  social  values  need  not  be 
incompatible — indeed,  they  must  be  made 
compatible  if  America  Is  to  survive.  The 
need  to  reocHicile  these  two  factors  is 
nowhere  more  urgent  than  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  Although  we  devote 
nearly  20  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  to  the  movement  of  goods  and 
people,  we  still  do  not  have  a  balanced 
transportation  syston  or  an  institutional 
framework  to  assure  its  devtiopment. 
What  we  do  have  are  independent  modes 
of  transportation  overseen  by  various 
regulatoiT  and  promotional  agencies 
whose  Jurisdictions  overlap  and  whose 
policies  frequently  OMifllot.  No  one  is 
more  conscious  of  this  than  tbe  members 
of  the  commerce  Committee,  who  are 
continually  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
transportaition  policymaking.  The  result 
is  a  ooetly  and  inefBcient  "nonsystem"  of 
transportation — a  "nonsystem"  that 
threatens  to  break  down  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  a  "nonsystem"  that  im- 
poses fearful  environmental  and  social 
co€;ts  on  tbe  American  pe(H>le. 

Rather  than  continue  our  present 
policies  of  fragmented  agencies  and  un- 
coordinated transportation  facilities,  this 
act  will  encourage  the  development  of 
transportation   systems   that   integrate 


the  various  transp<»tatlon  modes  into 
one  smoothly  functioning  network  that 
efficiently  meets  the  particular  needs  of 
each  region  and  the  Nation.  Each  region, 
of  course,  will  have  a  different  pattern  of 
needs  and  a  different  set  of  trani^wrta- 
tion  solutions.  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  transporta- 
Uan  facilities  would  ultimately  Idnge  on 
the  thoroughness  with  which  each  com- 
mission has  planned  a  system  for  Its 
region. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  ctxitinue 
building  highways  in  the  innocent  belief 
that  more  roads  will  relieve  congestion. 
Already,  highways  and  parking  faculties 
occupy  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  land 
area  in  our  major  cities.  And  even  if  we 
had  room  for  more  cars,  the  cost  of  ac- 
commodating them  has  become  almost 
imbelievable.  How  can  we  talk  about 
building  10-  and  12-lane  freeways 
through  our  cities  when  it  now  costs 
more  than  $6  million  per  mile  to  build  a 
four-lane  freeway  in  a  major  urban  area? 
The  land  upon  which  these  luxuries  are 
built  frequently  costs  as  much  as  $40,000 
per  acre  to  acquire,  or  as  high  as  $50  per 
square  foot  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
And  evm  if  we  are  prepared  to  expend 
such  huge  sums,  how  will  we  prevent  a 
traffic  Jam  foUowlng  the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony? 

No  one  would  disagree  with  the  view 
that  the  automobUe  has  provided  Amer- 
icans a  unique  standard  of  mobility,  and 
no  one  would  argue  that  the  automobUe 
should  be  completely  abandoied  as  a 
useful  form  of  transportation  in  certain 
situations. 

Efforts  in  other  countries  can  be  in- 
struotive  to  us.  This  country  has  placed 
much  too  much  reUanoe  on  the  automo- 
bUe. There  can  be  no  argument  that 
tiie  auto  Is  a  marvdous  thing— It  has 
made  greater  independence  and  freedom 
of  movement  a  reality  for  millions  of 
Americans.  The  E^iropeans  are  years,  in 
seme  cases,  decades,  ahead  of  us  in  rec- 
ogndzing  that  tran^ortatlon  wlU  not  be 
realisrttcally  available  to  the  entire  pub- 
Uc  and  our  environment  wlU  not  be  as 
pleasant  if  we  place  undue  reliance  on 
the  automobUe.  Jtony  ocuntries  in  Eu- 
rope are  weU  along  in  developing  new 
transport  systems  or  revitalizing  13ie  old. 
Regional  transportation  planning  is  a 
concept  which  the  Europeans  have 
found  to  be  workable  and  the  techniques 
are  being  aiH>lied  now — there  is  a  Paris 
regional  plan  for  the  period  ending  in 
2000.  there  ts  a  plan  for  the  Copenhagen 
region,  and  others.  Planning  cannot  be 
divorced  from  poUtics;  to  make  tt  com- 
patible with  poUtlcal  reality,  many  Euro- 
peans agree,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  a 
broader  based,  regional  entity  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  sufficient  funding. 

At  a  time  when  further  mobiUt^ 
through  highway  OMistructlon  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  we  continue  to  spend  fully 
90  percent  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
transportation  funds  on  highway  con- 
struction. In  1969,  for  example,  $18  bU- 
lion  in  pubUc  funds  were  spent  for  high- 
ways, and  only  $2  billion  for  all  other 
transportHtlon  faculties  ctHnMned. 
Knowing  what  are  the  sources  of 
poUutlon,  of  UTt>an  decay,  of  dwindling 
wUdemess  and  cluttered  open  spaces — 
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and  adding  to  this  the  scant  prospects  for 
further  mobility  through  new  highway 
(XHistructlon — nothing  could  be  worse 
than  our  present  set  of  transportation 
priorities. 

Solving  the  transportation  probl^n 
and  developing  transportation  policies  to 
minimize  social  and  environmental  costs, 
however.  wUl  involve  fimdamental 
changes  in  the  Institutional  structure  of 
transportation  planning  and  policymak- 
ing. It  is  crucial  for  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  realize  that  nothing 
can  be  accompll^ed  through  the  simple 
denundatian  of  automobUes  within  our 
cities.  Such  action  alone  cannot  and  wUl 
not  solve  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  cities,  nor  wlU  it  help  to  meet  an 
equally  pressing  problem:  how  to  move 
Americans  and  the  goods  they  consume 
between  cities.  We  must  abandon  more 
than  over-reliance  upon  the  automo- 
bUe— ^we  must  abandon  the  notion  that 
any  single  mode  of  transportation  can 
be  reUed  upon  to  solve  the  problems  of 
mobility  in  a  prosperous  and  p(^>ulous 
society. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to  ac- 
cept damage  to  our  environment  as  the 
price  of  moving  goods  and  people,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  accept  paralysis  of 
our  transportation  network  as  the  price 
of  population  growth.  What  we  do  need 
to  accept  is  that  our  present  transpor- 
tation "system"  Is  really  not  a  system  at 
all;  that  it  lacks  balance,  coordination, 
and  Integration;  that  it  has  grown,  in 
the  words  of  one  expert,  "willy-nilly  since 
the  Pilgrims  begem  walking  up  from  the 
beach."  Regardless  of  how  weU  this  "non- 
system"  may  have  worited  in  tile  past — 
and  I  woiUd  add  that  it  has  worked  de- 
ceptively well — today  It  provides  us  with 
high  rates  at  poUution,  land  consump- 
tion, noise,  and  accidents.  Tomorrow  It 
win  not  even  provide  us  with  motoUlty, 
unless  we  plan  intelligently  now. 

To  plan  intelligently,  we  must  imder- 
stand  that  our  popiUatlon  is  becoming 
increasin«ly  concentrated  in  what  trans- 
portation specialists  call  "corridors" — 
chains  of  cities  and  high-density  sub- 
urbs that  stretch  for  himdreds  of  mUes. 
The  northeast  corridor,  for  example, 
stretches  frmn  Washington  to  Boston, 
with  an  average  population  density  of 
nearly  650  per  square  mUe — a  density 
that  rises  to  more  than  5,000  per  square 
mUe  in  the  major  cities  within  the  cor- 
ridor. By  1975 — Just  5  years  from  now — 
three-quarters  of  the  American  people 
wlU  live  in  cities  along  such  corridors, 
and  half  wiU  be  packed  into  the  three 
largest  corridors  alone.  These  corridors 
are  not  confined  to  the  Northeast:  they 
also  exist,  for  example,  on  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  region,  in 
Texas,  in  Florida,  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  high-speed  raU  experiment  cur- 
rently operating  in  the  northeast  corri- 
dor is  a  hopeful  prototype  f<»-  one  mode 
of  transportation  in  one  corridor.  But 
satisfying  the  transportation  needs  with- 
in and  betweoi  corridors  wiU  involve  co- 
ordination of  dlCferait  modes  and  the 
development  of  new  technology — each 
adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  in- 
dividual regions.  No  longer  can  we  buUd 
freeways  up  to  the  gates  of  cities  who 


do  not  want  them.  No  longer  can  we 
buUd  new  airports  without  regard  to 
ground  transportation,  land-use  plan- 
ning, and  the  total  transportation  equa- 
tion of  the  region  Involved. 

Solving  the  total  transportation  equa- 
tion of  our  transportation  regions  can- 
not be  the  job  of  a  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington. The  social,  environmental,  top- 
ographical, and  demographical  factors 
to  be  considered  wlU  vary  too  widely  from 
one  region  to  the  next.  The  Federal  role 
should  be  one  of  evaluation  and  funding 
assistance.  Individual  cities  can  aoly 
solve  a  limited  range  of  transportation 
problems  unless  they  coordinate  thelr 
transportatlon  policies  with  a  regional 
planning  authority,  for  each  city  is  no 
more  than  one  link  In  a  Icoig  chain.  In- 
dividual States  are  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions of  artificial  boundaries.  The 
need  for  a  new  authority,  for  a  regional 
planning  body,  is  obvious  and  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  Uluslons 
that  the  sweeping  changes  envisioned  by 
this  legislation  wlU  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish. But  this  biU  represents  an  attempt 
to  begin  making  progress  toward  these 
goals.  We  know  that  the  bUl  wiU  be 
amended,  and  we  wUl  try  to  consider 
aU  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  The 
committee  wUl  seek  the  advice  of  those 
people  who  are  concerned  about  trans- 
portation suid  social  policy,  and  who 
have  expertise  in  such  matters. 

It  is  our  present  plan  to  commence 
hearings  on  this  uid  related  legislation 
on  September  21.  I  am  hopefiU  that  aU 
interested  parties  will  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee so  that  our  hearings  chi  this  meas- 
ure can  be  as  complete  as  possible. 
ExHisrr  1 
8.  227B 
A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation   to    provide    for    comprehensive 
regional    planning    and    development    of. 
transportation.  Including  therein  the  un- 
dertaking   of    research    and    development, 
tbe  conducting  of  demonstrations,  tbe  con- 
struction  of    transportation   systems   and 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congresi  atiembled.  That  this  Act 
may  to  cited  as  tbe  "National  Tran^orta- 
tlon  Act  of  1971". 

romrNos  or  fact 
Sbc.  a.  Tbe  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  development  of  a  balcmoed 
and  efficient  transportation  system  adequate 
to  meet  tbe  current  and  future  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  United  States  Is  essential 
to  tbe  commercial  life,  national  defense, 
postal  service,  and  general  welfare  of  tbe 
people  of  tbe  United  States; 

(2)  that  present  transportation  facilities, 
transportation  planning,  and  transportation 
development  are  Inadequate  to  meet  tbe 
minimum  current  and  future  transportation 
needs  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  tbe  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment,  the  conservation 
of  natural  reaoureea,  ineludlng  soenlc,  his- 
toric, and  recreation  assets,  and  tbe  strength- 
ening of  long-range  land-use  planning  is 
vital  to  tbe  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  tbe  United  Stataa.  and  that  tbe  planning 
and  development  of  transportation  facilities 
should  to  consistent  wltb  these  goals;  and 

(4)  that  systematic  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  development  of  balanced  transpor- 
Utlon  tacUltlsa  within  and  between  aU 
regions  of  tbe  United  States  must  to 
encouraged  and  should  to  vigorously  pursued 
as  provided  In  this  Act. 


BTATXMXNT  or  Kuipoea 


Ssc.  3.  The  primary  purpoae  of  this  Act 
is  to  provide  for  tbe  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  balanced  transportation  system 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  further- 
ance of  this  purpoae  this  Act  Is  designed  to 
enable  regions  of  tbe  United  States  to  plan 
for  and  provide,  with  the  aid  and  8upp<Ht  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  coordinated  trans- 
portation planning  and  development  within 
and  totween  such  regions.  It  Is  the  Intent 
of  this  Act  to  enable  such  regions  to  under- 
take planning,  research  and  development 
programs,  demonstration  projects,  oonstruo- 
tion  of  transportation  systems  and  faclUUea, 
which  will  lead  to  in4>roved  transportation 
capabilities  related  to  the  needs  of  regional 
development  and  compatible  with  national 
social,  environmental,  and  ecological  values; 
and  also  to  encourage  diversity  of  approaches 
and  experimentation  which  will  to  suitable 
and  productive  for  tbe  regions  of  tbe 
country. 

ESTABLisRunrr  or  kxoionb 

Sec.  4.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Secretary") 
is  authorised  and  directed,  wlthm  aU 
months  of  tbe  effective  date  c^  this  Act,  to 
designate  appropriate  "transportation  re- 
gions" within  the  United  States  where  be 
determlnee  that  there  is  a  geographic,  demo- 
gn4>hic,  and  economic  relatlonahip  totween 
the  areas  within  a  prospective  region. 

KECIONAI.    COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Upon  designation  of  transpor- 
tation regions,  tbe  Secretary  shall  Invite  and 
encourage  the  States  and  local  governments 
wholly  or  partlaUy  located  within  such  re- 
gions to  establish  apprc^rlate  regional  com- 
missions. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  sbaU.  to  com- 
posed of  one  memtor  from  each  participating 
State  m  the  region,  one  Federal  memtor, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe  "Federal  co- 
chairman"  who  shall  to  tbe  Secretary  or  bis 
designee,  one  memtor  from  each  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statlatloal  Area  (as  defined  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget)  wltb 
a  population  of  one  mlUlon  or  more,  and 
one  memtor  from  each  Standard  MetropoU- 
tan  StatlMical  Area  wltb  a  population  to- 
tween two  hundred  thousand  and  one  mUllon 
persons  except  that  such  member's  vote  will 
have  one-half  the  value  of  other  ooembers' 
votes.  Bach  State  member  may  to  tbe  Gov- 
ernor, or  a  person  who  shall  to  i4>polnt«d  by 
and  serve  at  tbe  pleasure  of  the  Oovemor, 
or  such  other  person  as  may  to  provided  by 
the  law  of  tbe  State  which  be  represents. 
Each  SMSA  memtor  shall  to  selected  by  tbe 
^proprlate  elected  officials  of  local  gov- 
ernments within  the  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area.  The  mm-Pederal  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  shall  elect  a  oo- 
cbalrman  of  tbe  commission  from  among 
their  niuntor.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  relating  to  non-Federal  member- 
ship. In  tbe  event  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
existing  regional  oommlaalon  embracea 
within  iU  functions  and  purpoaes  the  field 
of  transportatloB  development,  the  Secretary 
may,  at  the  requeat  or  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  appropriate  States  and  eligible  SMSA's 
accept  such  regional  commlsalon,  as  the 
transportation  regional  commission  for  tbe 
purposes  of  tbla  Act. 

(c)  IJeclslons  by  a  regional  commtaaloo 
shall  require  tbe  affirmative  vote  a<  tbe  Fed- 
eral cocbalrman  and  of  a  majority  or  at  least 
one  if  only  two.  of  tbe  non-Federal  State 
memtora.  In  matters  coming  before  a  re- 
gional commission,  the  Fedaxal  oocbalzman 
shall,  to  tbe  extent  practicable,  oonsutt  wltb 
tbe  Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
an  Interest  In  the  subject  matter  and  tbe 
non-Fedaral  members  abaU  ooosuH  wltb  rep- 
resenUtlves  of  approprUte  local  subdlvlalflns 
within  their  reapeotlve  jurladlctians. 

(d)  Bacb  noa-Federal  member  o<  a  re- 
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gloDAl  romtntaiilon  ahaU  haT*  an  ■Jtemate. 
appolnt«(l  by  the  approprUte  olBolal  or  offl- 
dalM  of  the  jurladlctUm  wpraMPted.  or  aa 
oiberwlM  may  be  provldad  by  the  law  of  the 
State  or  local  Koyemmextta  within  the  Stajod- 
ard  Metropolltaa  Statlatlcal  Area  which  he 
repraaentB.  The  Qecretazy  ahaU  appoint  an 
altemaite  for  the  TtAUtl  oochatnnan  of  each 
regional  commlaBlon.  An  alternate  shall  vote 
In  the  event  of  the  abeence,  death,  disability, 
remoTal,  or  realgnattoa  of  the  non-VMaral  or 
Federal  member  for  whom  he  is  an  altamate. 

(e)  If  any  one  State  or  part  thereof  u 
designated  a  tran^KJitaUon  region,  the  Sec- 
retary m*y  catabllah  a  commission  for  such 
area  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  Mm.  to  the 
Ooremor  of  vudi  State,  and  to  the  local 
elected  oOciaK  of  goremments  included 
wtthln  the  boundaries  of  the  eligible  SMSA's. 
rrrxcnoNS  or  bbbionai.  ooMmsaioifa 

Sac.  e.  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act  each  reglcmal  oommisston  shall  with  re- 
spect to  Its  region — 

(1)  develop  plans,  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  demoostiatlon  projects 
for  balanced  and  ooortUnated  regional  trans- 
portation development,  and  eetablUh  a  pri- 
ority nmklng  for  such  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  In  aoeompUshing  the  objectives 
of  this  daase  each  regioaal  commission 
shall— 

(A)  evaluate  the  relative  bentft  of  the 
plan,  program,  or  project  in  ssrvlng  the  es- 
sential transportation  needs  of  the  affected 


(B)  evaluate  the  prospects  that  the  plan 
program,  or  project  on  a  continuing  rather 
than  a  temporary  basis  will  Improve  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  area  served  by  the  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  project;  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  its  planning  function — 
(1)  initiate  and  ooordbiate  the  preparmtkm 

of  long-range  overaU  tiaaspartatlon  plan  for 
satb.  region,  sodi  plan  to  designate  the  pri- 
ority of  a  tiansportetlon  need  of  the  affected 
afsas  and  identify  transportation  re«MU«as 
of  the  affected  area; 

(U)  dsvriop  comprehensive  and  ooordl- 
nat'i  plans  utUlatng  the  long-taace  overaU 
tMfbspcrtatloa  plan  as  a  guide,  and  setatillsh 
prtontles  thereunder,  that  give  due  eenstder- 
atlon  to  other  Federal.  Staite.  and  local 
transportation  planning  In  the  region:  and 
rMate  tzsnsportatlon  davtiopmant  to  other 
planning  and  development  acontlea  and 
needs  of  the  nglon,  including  but  oot  limited 
to  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  en- 
vironment: 

(ill)  prepare  speolOe  plana  for  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  and  compatible  tisns- 
porteUon  systems  within  such  region;   and 

(iv)  conduct  investigations,  research,  sur- 
veys, and  studies  to  provide  date  reqiUred 
for  the  preparation  of  plans; 

(D)  with  lespeet  to  rsssarch  and  develop- 
ment programs — 

(1)  initiate  rBsaarai  and  development  of 
interelty  syvtems  aimed  at  immediate  im- 
provemente  in  intercity  passenger  aexvloe 
using  existing  facilities  and  available  equip- 
ment: 

(U)  initiate  reeearch  and  davetopment  of 
saf«  and  rallaMe  hlgh-epead  prototype  in- 
tercity iiaasnngBr  systems,  suacepttUe  of  early 
demonstration; 

(111)  taltlate  research  and  development  of 
equipment  for  use  in  urban  sreas  for  the 
putpoee  of  providing  at  an  early  date  a 
prututype  demonatratloa  system  providing 
high-speed  passenger  tranaportetton  for 
su(A  areas; 

(Iv)  Initiate  research  and  development  of 
transportetMtti  systetts  that  provide  oom- 
patlMlity  between  urban  and  intercity  sys- 
tems; or 

(V)  initiate  research  and  development  of 
any  other  tranaportatlon  syatams  siential 
to  tbm  needs  of  the  affected  area; 

(B)  with  reepeei  to  itaiiiuiisliallim  pn»)> 
ecte  or  any  other  pro}seto.  Insure  that  such 


projeete  reflect  the  priority  of  the  trans- 
portaUon  needs  of  the  affected  area  aa  de- 
termined by  the  commlaston  In  aooordanoe 
with  this  sectloQi:  and 

(P)  cooperate  with  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal agencies  In  the  conducting  or  sponsor- 
ing of  research  and  development  programs 
and  demonatratloo  of  otlMr  ptojeula  reqnlxvd 
to  Improve  regional  transportation; 

(3)  review  and  study,  in  cooperation  wltti 
the  approprlsie  agencies  Involved,  Fedecal, 
Stete,  and  local  pubUc  and  prtvate  transpor- 
tation plans,  programs,  and  projeete  and, 
where  appropriate  recommend  modifications 
or  additions  which  will  Increase  their  effec- 
tlvenees  and  eompatlbiUty  in  the  region: 

(5)  provide  a  foruan  for  oonslderatton  of 
transportation  problems  of  tk»  region  and 
proposed  soltitlons  and  eatobllah  and  uti- 
lise, as  approprtate,  dtlaeaa  and  special  ad- 
visory councils  and  pubUo  conferenosa; 

(4)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propilato,  interregional  companies  and  other 
foren  of  Interatete  and  Interregional  co- 
operation to  aarry  xnX  recommeiMlsd  pro- 
grams for  Improved  transportaitlon,  and  work 
with  Federal.  Stete,  and  loe^  agencies  In 
developing  app(<0|»1ate  model  legislation ; 

(6)  prepare  legislative  and  otber  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  both  short-range 
and  long-range  transportetlon  programs 
and  projeete  ftor  Federal.  Stete.  and  local 
agendca  and  the  methods  of  their  Imple- 
mentation; 

(6)  provide  for  and  encourage  flnanrtal 
parttoipatlon  by  State  and  local  govsmments 
and  private  Industry  to  the  '»"*^"'"  ox- 
tent  practicable  Including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  provision  of  land: 

(7)  shall  not  approve  the  ooostruetlon  of 
any  project  in  any  Standard  Ifetxopolltan 
Statlstloal  Area  nnlees  elected  publlo  officials 
of  the  area  have  been  consulted  and  their 
views  oonaldsred  with  rsspsct  to  the  pro- 
posed location  and  rtssign  of  the  projeot; 
and 

(8)  shall  provide  for  Che  construction  of 
transportetlon  systems  and  facilltlsa,  as  nec- 
essary. In  accordanoe  with  plans  and  pro- 
cedurea  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
nnandng  may  bs  arranged  Independsntty 
by  the  Oounlsstoa  ttsslf  or  in  coopers«lon 
with  Federal,  State,  or  local  govemmsnte. 

ADMlMUiaAITVB   rOWHU    OF   KHUOMSL 

oomasamirs 
Sac.  7.  (a)  To  carry  out  ite  dutlea  under 
this  Act,  each  regional  oommlssloD  is  au- 
thorised to; 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rulea, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  ite 
buslneee  and  the  performance  of  ite  func- 
tions; 

(2)  accept,  use,  and  dlsposa  of  glfte  or  do- 
nations of  ssrvloaa  or  piupettj.  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  IntwigiM*:  and 

f3 )  enter  into  and  perform  such  oonianacts, 
leassa,  cooperative  agreemante,  or  other 
transact  Ions  as  may  be  necessary  In  carry- 
ing out  Ite  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  It 
may  deem  approprtate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  InstrunsentaUty  of  the  United 
Stetee  or  with  any  Stete,  town,  city,  munic- 
ipality, or  any  poUtlcal  subdivision,  sgency, 
or  instrumentality  thereof,  or  with  any  per- 
son. Jlrm.  sasnclstlofi.  or  oorporatten. 

(b)  In  ordsr  to  obtain  Information  needsd 
to  carry  out  ite  duties,  each  regional  com- 
mlssloo  shall: 

(1)  bold  such  hsarlngs,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  placas,  take  stich  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evldenoe.  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  ite  pr»- 
ceedings  and  reporte  thereon  ss  It  may  deem 
advisable,  a  ooehalrman  of  such  '•"mmtsil^n. 
or  any  menaber  of  the  commission  designated 
by  the  commission  for  the  purpose,  being 
hereby  authoslaed  to  administer  oaths  whan 
It  is  de(srsslne4  by  the  mmmUlim  that 
teattmotty  shall  ke  teftsn  cr  evldsnoe  reoetved 
under  oath;    . 

(3)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  VMentl, 


State,  or  local  governmental  department  or 
agency  (who  is  hereby  so  authorised,  to  the 
extent  not  otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to 
furnish  to  such  conmilssion  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  available  to  or  procurable  by 
such  department  or  agency:  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records  of 
ite  dotngs  and  transactions  which  shaU  be 
made  available  for  public  inspectloti. 
■xrBxsxs  or  sksional  ccnsinasioirs 

Ssc.  S.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  administrative  expensee  of  each 
regional  commission  may  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Oovemmsnt.  The  remaining  10  per 
centum  of  such  costs  or  expenses  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  States  Uxcluded  In  each  region 
and  Standard  lletn^iMltan  SteUstlcal  Areas 
repreeented  on  the  commission.  The  share  to 
be  paid  by  each  such  government  ahaU  be 
determined  by  the  regional  commission,  The 
Federal  oochalrman  iteJl  not  participate  or 
vote  In  such  determination.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  non-Fsdsral  share  of  such 
ooste  or  expensee.  the  Secretary  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  all  oontrlbutlons  both  in 
cash  and  In  kind,  falriy  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  space,  equipment,  and 


(b>  Saeh  regional  commission  may  ap- 
pcrfnt  an  executive  director,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  management 
of  the  operations  conducted  by  the  oom- 
ndsBlon.  The  eascutive  director  shaO  re- 
ceive ocmpensatlon  at  a  rate  not  to  atsoeed 
the  maxlmnm  rate  for  OS-lS  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  seotkn  B333  of  title  6, 
TTkUtsd  Statae  Cods. 

(c)  Badi  regional  oommlsBlon  ma^  em- 
ploy, in  addlUon  to  an  eaeeutlve  director, 
such  technical,  clerical,  cr  otlMr  psisonnel 
on  a  regular,  part-tine,  or  consulting  basis 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge  <rf  Ite 
functions.  Regional  commlssloas  for  regions 
comprising  two  or  more  States  ShaU  not 
be  bound  by  any  stetute  or  regulation  of  any 
partldpatu^  Stete  in  the  employment  or 
dlsehargs  of  any  oOteer  or  smployae. 
vtiuoma.  nxAMcuL  missMia 

Sac.  B.  (a)  Kxoopt  aa  pscmlttod  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  hstoof.  no  nooxFsdsnl  msantoor  or 
altomate  and  no  offtoer  or  smpioyse  of  a 
regional  commission  shall  parttdp^  psr- 
sonally  and  substantially  as  a  msmbsr,  al- 
ternate, officer,  or  enqrioyae,  through  deci- 
sions, i4>psoval,  dlsapjproral,  rooommenda- 
tlon.  the  rendering  of  advlee,  Invastigstlon. 
or  otherwloe.  In  any  proeeedlng.  applloatloa, 
request  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
contract,  claim,  obntrovwsy.  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  In  which,  to  his  knowledge, 
he,  his  spouse,  minor  child,  partner,  organi- 
eation  (other  than  a  Stete  or  political  sub* 
division  thereof)  in  which  hs  Is  serving  as 
offlosr,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee, 
cr  any  person  or  organisation  with  whom 
he  Is  eervlng  ss  oOtcsr.  (|trsctar.  trustee, 
partner,  or  employee,  or  any  porson  or  or- 
ganisation with  #hom  he  la  nsgotlating  or 
has  any  arrangement  concerning  proqyectTve 
employment,  haa  a  ffT>anclal  interest.  Any 
person  wlio  shiall  violate  the  pwnvlslons  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  tlian 
•lOMO,  or  imprlaonod  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Suboectlon  (a)  barsof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  noQrFedetal  member,  alternate,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  first  advises  the  regional 
commission  Involved  of  the  native  and  dr- 
cumatances  of  the  proceeding,  oppllcatloa. 
requeat  for  a  ruling  or  other  determination, 
cooftraot,  claim,  oontroversy,  or  other  par- 
ticular matter  and  makee  full  dledosws  of 
the  financUJ  interest  and  reoelvee  In  ad- 
vance a  written  determination  made  hy  audi 
cotnmiSBton  that  the  tatersst  Is  not  so  sub- 
stantial ss  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect  the 
integrity  of  the  servlcea  whlefh  the  ocnunls- 
sion  may  expect  from  such  non-Federal 
member,  alternate,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  non-Federal  member  of  a  regional 
commission,  or  his  alternate,  Aall  receive 
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any  salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  sup- 
plementation of  salary'  for  his  services  on 
such  commission  from  any  source  other  than 
his  State  or  local  government  constituency. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  •6.000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  cochalrman  and 
bis  alternate  on  a  regional  commission  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  such  subeecUan  but 
shall  remain  subject  to  sections  202  through 
209  of  title  18,  United  Btates  Code. 

(e)  A  regional  commission  may.  In  ite 
discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  pursuant  to  this 
Act  In  relation  to  which  It  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  vlcdatlon  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  through  200.  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

APPKOPSIATIONS 

Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  C200.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1072,  $500,000,000  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  •2.000.- 
000,000  for  etich  fiscal  year  thereafter  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Appropriations  authwlzed  under 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  REGIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  apportion 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  among  the  major  trans- 
portation regions  In  the  following  manner: 

( 1 )  one-third  In  the  ratio  which  the  totel 
area  of  each  region  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  regions: 

(2)  one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  total 
population  of  each  region  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  regions  as  shown  by 
the  latest  available  Federal  census:  and 

(3)  one-third  In  the  ratio  which  the  popu- 
lation In  municipalities  and  other  urban 
places,  of  five  thousand  or  more,  in  each  re- 
gion bears  to  the  total  population  In  munici- 
palities and  other  urban  places  of  five  thou- 
sand or  more  In  all  the  regions,  as  shown  by 
the  latest  available  Federal  census.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  provision.  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  towns  shall  be  considered  munici- 
palities regardless  of  their  Incorporated 
status. 

(b)  In  no  case  shall  the  total  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  any  plan,  program, 
or  project  hereunder  be  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  plan,  pro- 
gram, or  project.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such  costs,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to  all 
contributions,  both  In  cMh  and  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
land,   space,  equipment,   and   services. 

(c)  The  Secretery  shall  authorize  the  re- 
lease of  funds  hereunder  to  a  region  on  the 
basis  of  the  establishment  of  an  acceptable 
regional  commission  and  the  existence  of 
plans,  programs,  or  projects,  which  are  ap- 
proved by  such  commission  and  comply  with 
this  Act.  Any  funds  which  are  apportioned 
to  a  region  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion which,  by  agreement  between  the  re- 
gional commission  and  the  Secretery.  are 
not  needed  by  that  region  may  be  expended 
for  plans,  programs,  or  projects  In  another 
region,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  no  region  shall  receive  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  totel  fimds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Funds  available  for  expenditure  here- 
under for  any  region  may  be  utilized  for 
plans,  programs,  or  projeete  involving  only 
such  region  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
regions,  or  through  payment  of  funds  au- 
thorized hereunder  to  departmente  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  con- 
ducting such  plans,  programs,  or  projeete. 

(e)  Each  regional  commission  is  authorized 


In  ite  discretion  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  30 
per  centum  of  any  funds  which  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  region  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conduct 
of  such  research  and  development  In  the  field 
of  transportation  as  be  may  deem  desirable. 
In  utilizing  such  funds  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions, corporations  and  Individuals  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5a). 

KXCOBUe    ANT)    ATTOrT 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Each  regional  commission  re- 
ceiving aaslstence  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  plan,  program,  or  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan,  program,  or  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facUltete  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representetlves,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  p^ers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

ANNTTAI.    RXPOST8 

Sec.  13.  (a)  E^acb  regional  commission  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  make  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  annual  report 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  such  commission's  activities  and  rec- 
ommendations for  plcuis,  programs,  and  proj- 
ects. The  first  such  report  shall  be  made  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  In  which  such  commis- 
sion Is  In  existence  for  roore  than  three 
months.  Such  r^orts  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  September  30  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  the  report  is  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  compre- 
hensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  activities.  Including  a  sum- 
mary of  the  annual  reports  from  each  region, 
under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
Such  report  shall  be  printed  and  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  Is  made. 

POWXBS  or  SECKXTABT 

Sec.  14.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  request  directly  from  any  executive  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  Independent  eetebUshment,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Government,  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  stetlstlcs 
needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 
and  each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  estebllshment,  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorized  to  furnish  such 
Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  ste- 
tlstlcs directly  to  the  Secretary: 

(2)  call  together  and  confer  with,  from 
time  to  time,  any  persons.  Including  repre- 
sentetlves of  labor,  management,  transporte- 
tlon. consumers,  and  government,  who  can 
assist  In  meeting  the  problems  of  area,  re- 
gional, or  national  transportetlon,  and  make 
provision  for  such  oonsultetlon  with  in- 
terested departmente  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  vested 
in  him  by  this  Act; 

(3)  employ  experte  and  consultante  or 
organizations  therefor  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3100  of  title  6  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code,  compensate  Individuals  so  employed 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $150  per  diem,  in- 
cluding traveltlme,  and  allow  them,  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 


buslnees,  travel  expensee  (including  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence)  as  authorised 
by  section  6703  of  title  6  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  intermittently,  while  so  employed: 
Provided,  That  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually:  and 

(4)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

MISCXUJLNXOTTS 

Sxc.  16.  (a)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise 
expressly  provided  In  this  Act,  all  powers  and 
authorities  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be 
cumulative  and  additional  to  and  not  in 
derogation  of  any  powers  and  authorities 
otherwise  existing. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred  between 
departmente  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, If  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  specifically  au- 
thorized and  appropriated. 

(c)  All  financial  and  technical  assistance 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  Federal  asslstence  previously  au- 
thorized and  no  provision  hereof  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  permitting  any 
reduction  or  diminution  in  the  proportlonskl 
amount  of  Federal  asslstence  to  which  any 
region,  Stete,  or  other  entity  eligible  under 
this  Act  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

Exhibit   3 
StTMMAKT  OF   Proposed   Lkcislation 

1.  Destjrnaflon  of  Transportation  Develop- 
ment Regions — The  bill  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretery  of  Transportation  to  de- 
signate Transportetlon  Regions  made  up  of 
clusters  of  states,  urban  areas  or  parte  there- 
of that  have  broad  natural,  demographic,  or 
economic  relationships. 

2.  Regional  Transportation  Commissions — 
Each  region  so  designated  would  be  invited 
to  estebllsh  a  Regional  Transportetlon  Com- 
misadon.  Federal  funds  would  be  available  to 
help  steS  and  operate  such  commissions. 

3.  Use  of  Existing  Regional  Bodies — The 
Secretary  of  Transportetlon  could  designate 
as  a  regional  transportation  commission  an 
existing  regional  commission  that  Includes 
transportetlon  activities  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

4.  Membership — The  regional  commission 
would  be  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
member  state,  one  Federal  member,  who  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Federal  co-chairman."  and 
members  representing  SMSA's  of  over  one 
million  population  and  SMSA's  of  between 
200,000  and  one  million.  The  Federal  mem- 
ber may  be  the  Secretery  of  Transportetlon 
or  his  designee.  The  non-Federal  members 
would  choose  a  co-chairman  to  represent 
them. 

Decisions  by  a  regional  commission  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  co- 
chairman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  non- 
Federal  members. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Commissions — The  re- 
gional commissions  shall  each  have  the  fol- 
lowing functions : 

Develop  overaU  transportetlon  programs: 
conduct  surveys  and  studies:  develop  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  plans  and  pro- 
grams: accomplish  research  and  develop- 
construct  new  transportetlon  systems  and 
facilities:  provide  a  forum  for  considering 
transportetlon  problems;  formulate  and  rec- 
ommend appiropriate  forms  of  interregional 
cooperation:  provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion of  Stetes,  local  govemmente  and  private 
Industry. 

In  making  ite  planning,  development  and 
other  decisions  the  Commission  la  required 
to  consider  various  factors  Including  Impact 
on  the  environment,  the  need  for  integrated 
and  balanced  transportation,  the  economic 
and  sociological  affecte,  and  Federal,  Stete 
and  local  land  use  planning  goals. 
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8.  Project  Cotta—Th*  l«cUUtlon  would 
autborlM  fedenri  expaDdltuna  up  to  90% 
of  tb«  oosU  of  truuporteUon  project*  and 
progimQW  «pproT«d  by  the  tvgloD*!  commla- 
Biooa  and  for  admlnntimtlve  mxpeaam.  The 
M*t«  and  local  •!!«»■  may  Include  oaah,  land, 
■pooe.  equipment  and  aerrlcee. 

No  region  aball  receive  more  tlum  2fi%  of 
the  total  fund*  appropriated  for  any  single 
year. 

The  regional  commleelons  may  ^>end  thelr 
funda  wHhin  their  own  areea  or  for  projects 
between  two  or  more  reglone.  They  may  also 
pool  their  funda  or  make  a  portion  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  th«  conduct  of  pooled 
research  and  development  projects  In  the 
field  of  trans]x>rtatlon. 

The  bill  would  authorize  expenditures  o< 
•aoo.000,000  for  yr  "72;  97&0.000.000  for  FY 
'73;  and  •3,000.000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  through  FY  "76 

WBT  a  THTB  BILL  NEDKD? 

1.  Bach  mode  of  transpcvlatlon  today  is 
developed,  for  the  most  part,  without  refer- 
ence to  other  modes  and  with  not  enough 
attention  to  the  nation's  sociological,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  aspirations.  So  we 
need  a  comprehensive  approach  to  transpor- 
tation planning — one  that  will  mesh  the 
urban  mass  transit  system  with  Intercity 
high  speed  ground  or  air  tranaportatioD  and 
will  accomplish  that  integration  without  dis- 
rupting the  area's  ecology  and  still  meet  the 
special  transport  and  shipping  needs  of  the 
poor  and  aged. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  broad  author- 
ity and  the  localized  focus  needed  to  arrive 
at  answers  that  fit  the  unique  character  of 
the  areas  Involved. 

2.  The  movements  of  people  and  goods  are 
not  confined  to,  or  defined  by.  arbitrary 
boundaries  of  states,  yet  transportation  prob- 
lems are  too  localized,  too  myriad  and  often 
too  complex  to  admit  of  national  solution.  To 
be  effective  government  must  be  able  to  focus 
its  attention  and  energies  on  the  problem 
area,  finding  solutions  that  meet  local  needs 
through  the  application  of  national  goals. 

This  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  define 
the  problem  area  or  region  after  reviewing 
geograjrtilc,  demographic,  and  economic  re- 
lationships. Each  such  region  would  have  a 
commission  made  up  of  pederal.  state  and 
ui'ban  repreeentatlvee.  The  Oammlsslon 
would  have  authority  and  sufficient  financial 
support  to  plan,  conduct  R&D.  and  con- 
struct projects  and  faclUties. 

3.  A  major  handicap  to  efforts  to  improve 
transportation  is  the  large  number  of  inter- 
ested political  subdivisions  affected  by  trans- 
port decisions.  All  the  technological  advances 
in  the  *orId  will  fall  if  the  appropriate  politi- 
cal and  governmental  framework  Is  not  avaU- 
able. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  broadly 
representative  governmental  entity  aimed  at 
transport  questions  in  a  particular  interre- 
lated area. 

4.  Transportation  has  given  the  United 
States  its  shape — the  existence  of  good  har- 
bors and  the  point  where  rail  lines  connect 
has  determined  the  location  of  cities;  the 
automobile  has  made  the  subtirbs  inevitable: 
transport  rates  and  service  have  contributed 
to  the  clustering  of  businesses  in  certain  bus- 
iness and  mdustrlal  centers.  All  this  has  oc- 
curred without  much  human  predetermina- 
tion, but  with  the  exception  of  natural  geo- 
graphic features  man  could  have  decided  to 
shape  the  country  differently.  And  with  In- 
genuity and  planning  he  still  could. 

The  regional  transportation  commissions 
which  would  be  established  by  this  bill  could 
make  the  attributes  of  transportation  work 
for  the  people  of  the  community  through 
proper   planning   and   experimentation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Magwuson)  in  proix)sln«  leg- 


islation to  create  a  national  transporta- 
tlOD  policy.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tlcm,  I  attended  and  was  privileged  to 
chair  most  of  the  committee's  hearings 
on  similar  legislation  last  year.  Those 
hearings  convinced  me  that  we  must 
have  a  restructuring  of  our  institutions 
in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  difBculties  of  traveling  and  shipping 
goods  between  p<^ts  In  this  country. 

It  was  helpful  recently  to  visit  selected 
trsuisportatlon  facilities  in  Europe. 
Shortly  after  my  return,  I  made  a  speech 
reporting  on  that  trip;  a  speech  which  I 
think  is  relevant  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Statxbcxnt  or  Sknatok  Vancx  Hahtke  Be- 
roM  THx  Association  of  Bat  Area  Oov- 
sknments  special  contekence  on 
Transportation  and  Planning,  Sheraton 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco  Calit. 
June  19,  1971 

We  In  the  United  States  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  being  the  world's  most  advanced 
country  in  terms  of  technological  achieve- 
ment. Americans  are  unsurpassed,  we  be- 
lieve. In  their  ability  to  identify  problems 
for  their  solution.  And  in  many  cases  we 
are  correct  In  that  appraisal,  but  there  Is 
one  problem  area,  that  of  facilitating  people 
movements  from  one  place  to  another  where 
the  Europeans  seem  to  have  done  more. 
While  we  are  b\isUy  sending  men  to  the 
moon,  many  nations  are  Increasing  their 
efforts  to  reduce  everyday  transportation 
difficulties  for  their  citizenry.  In  the  United 
States  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that, 
In  too  many  instances,  air  travel  Is  restricted 
by  crowded  conditions  in  the  airways  as 
well  as  by  clogged  traffic  conditions  on  the 
ground.  Traveling  on  the  earth's  surface, 
while  It  is  still  the  way  most  of  lis  travel 
most  of  the  time.  Is  an  excruciating  daUy 
experience.  In  considering  our  transporta- 
tion problems  a  review  of  actions  In  foreign 
lands  can  be  most  educational.  Indeed.  I 
highly  recommend  a  Journey  to  Europe  to 
inspect  European  progress— It's  a  mind 
opening  experience. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  surface  Transportation.  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned with  Improving  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Our  subcommittee  has  periodi- 
cally received  reports  about  European  na- 
tions and  their  transportation  facilities 
Some  have  averred  that  the  nationalized 
transport  systems  In  Europe  are  antiquated, 
are  overloaded  with  unnecessary  employees 
and  fall  to  serve  the  public,  others  have 
claimed  that  we  could  do  well  to  emulate 
the  Europeans.  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine,  admittedly  only  briefly, 
some  of  the  European  endeavors  In  trans- 
portation. I  wovild  like  to  provide  you.  very 
briefly,  with  my  Impressions  of  the  trip 
from  which  I  returned  within  the  past  few 
days. 

Many  European  transportaUon  problems 
are  not  unlike  problems  in  many  areas  in 
the  United  States.  The  major  difference  of 
course  Is  that  In  Europe  most  distances  are 
much  shorter  than  they  are  here  and  nec- 
essarily, there  must  be  less  reliance  on  air- 
planes as  a  means  of  intercity  travel. 
Several  areas  of  our  country,  however,  are 
not  dissimilar.  Europeans,  like  Americans, 
are  finding  that  the  automobile  is 
ubiquitous.  Traffic  Jams  In  Paris  are  legend 
and  the  same  Is  true  In  Germany,  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  those  w(ho 
traveled  to  the  Paris  air  show  could  not 
help  but  be  struck  by  the  irony  In  their 
Journey.  What  should  have  been  a  25  min- 


ute auto  trip  to  the  Le  Bourget  airport 
from  Parts  to  see  airplanes  which  could 
travel  twice  the  speed  of  sound  became  a 
90  minute  endurance  test.  In  the  same 
time  It  would  take  the  Concorde  (the  French 
and  English  SST)  to  travel  860  mllee  or 
more,  persona  trying  to  reach  the  air  show 
Inched  their  way  about  one-half  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  ever  present  auto- 
mobUe,  the  Europeans  also  have  severe  space 
limitations,  a  situation  not  uncommon  to 
many  parts  of  this  country.  In  many  cases 
European  countries  also  tend  to  lack  massive 
amounts  of  money  for  improving  transporta- 
tion. This  condition  is  true  in  the  umted 
States  for  some  modes,  but  not  for  others— 
the  money  could  be  available  if  we  are  ready 
to  make  the  commitment. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Eiiropeans  like 
Airierlcans  face  some  very  trying  times  as  far 
as  improving  transportation  is  concerned. 
My  trip  has  convinced  me,  however,  that  the 
Europeans  are  making  a  very  significant 
effort  to  Improve  their  transportation  net- 
work. Progress  is,  of  course,  fragmented  In 
that  there  are  several  different  Jurisdictions 
at  work  all  with  varying  degrees  of  money 
and  Interest  In  particular  problems.  But  we 
can  still  learn  a  great  deal. 

Of  tremendous  Importance  are  the  com- 
prehensive planning  efforts  that  are  being 
undertaken  by  some  Jurisdictions.  While  the 
United  States  talks  about  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  transportation  program  there 
Is  already  in  existence  a  Paris  regional  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  transportation  plan  in- 
volving all  modes.  The  plan  wm  framed 
under  the  direction  of  an  agency  representa- 
tive of  the  political  subdivisions  within  the 
region.  Proposals  apply  to  all  transportation 
forms  affecting  travel  or  the  transportation 
of  goods  In  and  out  of  the  Parts  region.  The 
region  extends  well  beyond  the  city  limits 
and  suburbs  of  Paris  and  Includes  several 
other  cities.  The  regional  agency  has 
produced  a  plan  setting  forth  both  5-year 
goals  and  long-range  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
Included  In  the  plan  are  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  more  highways  around  but 
not  through  the  heart  of  Paris  and  connect- 
ing Paris  with  other  cities  within  and  outside 
the  region. 

The  plan  contemplates  at  least  one  new 
airport  and  sets  forth  the  goals  for  improv- 
ing the  existing  urban  mass  transportation 
system  and  expanding  that  system.  It  In- 
cludes bus  transportation  and  proposals  for 
Intercity  rail  travel.  The  approach  Is  very 
systematic.  The  Parisians  have  researched 
past  traffic  patterns  quite  thoroughly  and 
made  projections  for  the  future.  The  char- 
acteristics of  travel  Including  average  dis- 
tances traveled  for  different  modes  are  all 
considered  in  one  general  plan.  The  regional 
agency  also  has  power  to  move  ahead  in  the 
construction  of  facilities  but  has  of  ne- 
cessity limited  Its  efforts  to  meet  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  the  lack  of  sufficient 
funds.  Even  with  these  restraints.  Prance 
has  made  some  Important  advances.  Running 
between  the  Arc  dTrlumphe  and  a  new  de- 
velopment called  La  Defense  Is  a  spanking 
new  subway  train.  The  French  have  gone  to 
great  pains  to  make  the  conditions  at  the 
terminals  of  this  subway  very  pleasing  to 
the  senses.  The  whole  system  Is  almost  com- 
pletely automated.  The  latest  developments 
In  ticket  purchasing  and  handling  are  em- 
ployed. The  cars  themselves  are  rubber  tired. 
are  very  pleasant  to  ride  on,  are  fast  and  yet 
are  very  quiet.  The  La  Defense  end  of  the 
new  service  will  eventually  be  a  multi-modal 
facility  as  well  as  a  general  shopping  and 
business  center.  This  new  facility  will  even- 
tually be  expanded  to  Include  other  major 
stops  some  of  which  will  be  new  towns.  It  is 
the  first  leg  of  what  will  eventually  be  an 
express  system  designed  to  complement  the 
present  multi-terminal  metro  system  de- 
signed for  shorter  distances. 

Copenhagen     and    Stockholm    are    other 
areas  which  have  highly  developed  transport 
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plans  on  a  regional  baala.  Copenhagen  has 
closed  a  small  number  of  streets  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  is  making  other  efforts  such  as 
doubling  parking  rates  to  reduce  the  autoe 
In  the  central  city  area.  Merchants  who  ear- 
lier objected  strongly  to  these  measures  have 
now  become  supporters  of  the  proposal.  The 
chief  planner  for  the  CcH>enliagen  area  has 
made  clear  his  view  that,  while  the  automo- 
bile Is  essential  and  certainly  a  pleasant 
mode  of  transportation,  most  people  would 
agree  that  they  would  rather  not  have  au- 
tomobile domination  in  the  center  of  their 
city.  One  thing  of  great  Interest  to  me 
about  both  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  is 
the  Interest  In  developing  new  towns  and 
new  cities.  Both  of  these  areas  have  recog- 
nized that  to  make  a  new  town  successful. 
It  is  vitally  Important  to  provide  public 
transportation  that  is  paid,  punctual,  and 
accessible.  When  new  towns  are  planned,  an 
integral  part  of  the  plan  is  the  careful  con- 
sideration paid  to  the  need  for  adequate 
transportation  to  and  from  the  new  towns. 
These  countrtee  are  using  transportation  to 
promote  town  development  rather  than  as  a 
service  to  be  added  as  an  afterthought. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  efforts  to  im- 
prove transportation  planning,  the  Euro- 
peans have  surpassed  the  United  States  in 
efforts  to  improve  transportation  technology. 
For  example,  the  United  States  has  for  years 
been  discussing  the  advisability  of  introduc- 
ing a  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  But  the 
French  already  have  one  in  operation  on  an 
R&D  basis.  Testing  has  been  in  progress 
since  September  1989  on  a  llJi  mile  long, 
full  scale  track  elevated  16  feet  above  the 
ground  located  near  Orleans,  a  small  city 
south  of  Parts.  This  vehicle  rtdes  on  a 
cushion  of  air  and  is  capable  of  speeds  up 
to  190  miles  per  hour  but  cnilses  at  about 

155  miles  per  hour.  The  French  are  accu- 
mulating very  valuable  data  from  experimen- 
tation with  this  vehicle.  This  particular 
mode  of  transportation  may  have  some 
drawbcMsks  such  as,  for  example,  the  rather 
high  cost  of  construction,  and,  for  some  sys- 
tems, perhaps  an  uuMMseptable  noise  level. 

It  Is  poeslble,  however,  that  experimenta- 
tion will  crvercome  thoae  problems.  Another 
difficulty  la  that  fact  that  the  track  or  guide- 
way  Is  elevated — this  could  present  tbe  kind 
of  eyeaore  that  would  be  unattractive  to 
many  Amertcans.  Even  this  could  be  elimi- 
nated perhaps.  Despite  any  problems,  I  found 
the  rtde  to  be  a  very  fascinating  expertence. 
The  vehicle  which  holds  about  80  passengers 
has  no  difficulty  In  achieving  the  speed  of 

156  miles  an  hour  and  did  so  without  much 
sensation  of  high  speed.  This  vehicle  could 
very  possibly  find  usefulness  In  transporta- 
tion between  city  centers  and  airports,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain  Is  embarked  upon  an  en- 
deavor linked  more  closely  to  the  conven- 
tional. The  British  Railways  Board  has  deter- 
mined that,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of  transporta- 
tion in  Great  Britain  is  conoerned,  the  rail- 
road must  play  an  even  more  major  role  in 
the  future  than  It  does  today.  The  British 
are  convinced  that  by  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  conventional  passenger  train  they  will 
be  successful  in  relieving  the  strain  on  other 
modes  of  transportation  and  will  provide 
very  acoeptable  traveling  conditions.  The 
British  are  well  along  on  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  trying  to  increase  the  speed  of  trains 
without  making  any  drastic  changes  in  the 
existing  roadbeds  or  tracks.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  locomotive  and  cai«  i^lch  they 
believe  will  make  it  poeslble  to  travel  mi 
conventional  track  and  roadbed  at  speeds  of 
160  miles  per  hour  and  to  do  ao  routinely. 
The  Brttiah  undertook  their  program  with 
the  belief  that  no  one  really  understood 
exactly  what  the  dynamics  of  train  opera- 
tions really  were.  Near  Derby,  England,  the 
Brttlsh  Rail  Corporation  has  established  a 
new  300.000  lb.  laboratory  for  testing  the 
systems  and  structure  of  the  advanced  pas- 


senger train  (AFT)  and  other  high  speed 
projecta. 

Design  work  on  the  APT  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  British  hope  to  have  a  proto- 
type in  operation  sometime  in  October  of 
1971.  The  new  train  will  be  powered  by  gas 
turbine  engines  which  drive  generators  which 
In  turn  will  power  electric  motors  at  each 
set  of  wheels.  This  arrangement  allows  for 
more  flexibility  in  that  the  body  of  the  vehi- 
cle can  actually  tilt  to  offset  the  dynamics  set 
up  when  the  vehicle  proceeds  around  curves 
at  high  speeds.  The  British  are  proceeding 
full  speed  ahead  with  the  development  ol 
this  train  and  plan  to  replace  their  entire 
existing  system  sometime  within  the  next  15 
to  20  years.  They  are  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ditional speed  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 
It  is  noteworthy  here  that  the  British  rail- 
ways board  has  for  the  past  two  years  re- 
ported a  profit  on  Its  passenger  service. 

Another  British  effort  of  note  is  their  na- 
tional research  and  development  corporation 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  talking 
on  research  and  development  projects  which 
are  too  risky  for  prtvate  enterprise  or  which 
for  some  general  reason  are  not  receiving 
prtvate  attention.  This  corporation  has  devel- 
oped its  own  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle 
which  should  be  in  operation  soon. 

One  more  thing  that  I  must  mention  is 
the  entirely  pleasant  expertence  it  Is  to  rtde 
on  European  passenger  trains.  These  con- 
ventional trains  do  not  travel  at  spectacu- 
lar speeds  but  at  80  or  90  mph.  They  provide 
excellent  transportation  service  from  city 
center  to  city  center.  When  a  train  is  sched- 
uled to  leave  at  1:30  It  will  almost  assuredly 
begin  moving  at  1:30.  The  equipment  in 
many  cases.  Great  Britain  in  particular,  Is  not 
necessarily  new,  but  the  service  is  superb.  I 
think  Amtrak  could  attract  considerable  ad- 
ditional rtdersblp  if  It  adopted  E^iropean 
practices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Europeans  are 
demonstrably  well  ahead  of  the  United 
States  In  addressing  many  transportation 
problems — particularly  those  problems  of 
greatest  concern  to  most  people.  The  United 
States.  It  seems  quite  clear,  Is  well  behind 
these  other  countries  but  if  we  take  the 
initiative  and  if  we  are  not  fearful  of  inno- 
vative approaches  we  can  do  something  about 
our  current  transportation  debacle.  Right 
now  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  we 
are  considering  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish regional  transportation  eommlaaions 
which  has  some  slmllartty  to  the  agencies  of 
Paris  and  Denmark.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  move  ahead  In  our  consideration  of  this 
vital  legislation.  This  country  must  take 
both  a  broad  overview  of  transport  prob- 
lems, while  at  the  same  time  creating  an  at- 
mosphere within  which  local  oondltions  are 
given  appropriate  consideration  in  the  so- 
lution of  transport  needs.  In  addition  to 
drastically  improving  our  planning  process 
we  ahoiild  give  very  careful  attention  to 
accelerating  our  R.  &  D.  efforts.  Here,  we  can 
save  vast  amounts  of  money  by  learning 
from  what  other  countries  have  already  done. 
If  we  can  aave  time  by  considering  ideas  de- 
veloped elsewhere  I  aee  no  reaaon  why  we 
should  not  do  so.  Our  goal  sho\ild  be  the 
improvement  of  transpKirtation  services  and 
in  this  area  I  think  we  have  yet  a  lot  to 
learn.  No  delay  can  be  Justified. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  2280,  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

ANTIHIJACKIKO   ACT   OF    19T1 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appn^rlatie  ref- 


erence, a  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  arvd  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
statement  of  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.   2380 
A  bin  to  amend  sections  101  and  903  of  the 

Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 

to  implement  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft, 

and  for  other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaUves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreai  assembled,  Tliat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Antl-Hljacklng  Act  of 
1971". 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  101(32)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  T7.S.C. 
1301  (32) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(32)  The  term  'special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  Includes — 

"(a)  civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

'•(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  the  United 
States; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States— 

"(I)  that  has  Its  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  in  the  United 
States,  if  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands  in 
the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  In  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboard,  If  that 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with  the 
alleged  offender  still  aboard;  and 

•'(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to 
a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  if  none,  who  has 
his  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States; 
while  that  aircraft  is  in  flight,  which  Is  from 
the  moment  when  all  the  external  Qocm  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or  in  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1473),  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "violence 
and"  in  subsection  (1)  (2)  thereof,  and  by  In- 
serting the  words  "violence,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  intimidation,  and"  In  place  there- 
of; 

(b)  By  redesignating  subsections  (n)  and 
(o)  thereof  as  "(o)"  and  "(p)",  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"AIRCRAIT     PIRACT     OUTBIDR     BFSCIAL     AIRCRA7T 
JORIBDICTION    or    THE    PNITEU    STATES 

"(n)(I)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  commits  'an  offense', 
as  defined  in  the  Convention  for  the  Bup- 
preasion  of  Unlawful  Seizxire  of  Aircraft,  and 
is  afterwards  found  In  the  United  States  shall 
be  punished — 

"(A)  by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
shall  so  recommend,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  plea 
of  guilty,  CM'  a  plea  of  not  guilty  where  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  jury,  If  the 
court   In   Its   discretion  shall  so   cmler;    or 

•'(B)  by  imprisonment  tot  any  term  of 
yean  or  for  life.  If  the  death  penalty  la  not 
imposed. 

"(3)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as  de- 
fined in  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  when,  wtiUe 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he: 
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"(A)  unUwfxiUT,  by  force  or  thrMt  tben- 
of,  cr  by  any  other  form  at  Intimidation, 
seizes,  or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft. 
or  attempts  to  perform  any  sucb  act;   or 

"(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act."; 

(c)  By  amending  redesignated  subaectlon 
(o)  thereof  by  striking  out  the  reference 
"(m) ",  and  by  Inserting  the  reference  "(n)" 
In  place  thereof:  and 

(d)  By  amending  that  portion  of  the  table 
of  contents  contained  In  the  flrst  section 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Sec.  902.  Crimi- 
nal Penalties."  by  striking  out  the  foUowlng 
items: 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(o)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
investigation."; 

and  by  Inserting  the  following  Items  In  place 
thereof : 

"(n)  Aircraft  Piracy  Outside  Special  Air- 
craft Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(o)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"(p)  Interference  with  aircraft  accident 
investigation.". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  one  day  after  ful- 
filment of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  the  entry  Into  force  for  the  United 
States  of  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft  signed  at  The 
Hague,  Netherlands,  December  16,  1970;  and 

(b)  the  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  a  notice  referring  to  this  Act  and  stating 
that  the  Convention  has  entered,  or  will  enter 
Into  force  for  the  United  States  on  a  date 
specified  in  that  notice. 

The  SEcarTAmT  of  Transpobtation, 

Washington,  DC.  June  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Ms.  PREsroENT:  Enclosed  for  Intro- 
duction and  referral  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittee is  a  draft  bill 

"To  amend  sections  101  and  902  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
Implement  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  implement  for  the  United  States  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  (the  Antl-Hl  Jacking 
Convention ) . 

On  September  11,  1970.  President  Nixon 
signalled  the  need  for  strong  international 
agreements  to  deter  the  worldwide  threat  of 
hijacking.  He  stated: 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  all  countries  accept 
the  multilateral  convention  providing  for  the 
extradition  or  punishment  of  hijacking 
which  will  be  considered  at  the  International 
conference  which  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization.  I  afBrm  the  support  of  the 
United  States  both  for  this  convention  and 
for  the  Tokyo  convention,  which  provides  for 
the  prompt  return  of  hijacked  aircraft. 
passengers  and  crew.  I  call  upon  other  gov- 
ernments to  become  parties  to  these 
conventions." 

The  United  States  was  an  active  partici- 
pant In  the  development  of  the  Antl- 
Hljacklng  Convention.  A  Diplomatic  Con- 
ference on  Air  Law.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  ClvU  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (ICAO),  prepared  this  Convention. 
Seventy-seven  States  participated  in  that 
landmark  Conference  which  culminated  in 
the  signing  of  the  Antl-HlJacklng  Conven- 
tion at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970. 

The  Antl-HlJacklng  Convention  represents 
a  singularly  significant  development  in  Inter- 
national law.  The  Convention  ensures  that 


oootractlng  States  will  subject  hijackers  to 
severe  punishment,  regardless  of  where  the 
act  of  hijacking  takee  place.  The  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Conveotton  are  described  In 
Senate  Executive  A,  03nd  CoDgreaa,  1st  Sca- 
slon  (copy  enclosed).  Executive  A  contains: 
(1)  The  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  Antl-HlJack- 
lng Conveatloti  to  the  Senate;  (3)  The  re- 
port on  the  Convention  by  the  Secretary  of 
State;  (3)  An  Artlcle-By-Artlele  Analysis  of 
the  Convention;  and  (4)  The  text  of  the 
Convention  Itself. 

The  Implementing  legislation  we  propose 
would  amend  sections   101   and  903  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
bring  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  line 
with  the  key  provisions  of  the  Antl-HlJack- 
lng Convection.  The  definition  of  "special 
aircraft  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States"  in 
section  101(33)  would  be  extended  to  certain 
"other  aircraft"  not  now  within  that  defini- 
tion. The  concept  of  the  period  during  which 
an  aircraft  is  "In  flight"  In  sectlcm  101(33) 
would  be  extended  and  clartfled  as  well.  The 
legislation  also  proposes  several  changes  to 
the  criminal  provisions  in  section  902  deal- 
ings with  hijacking.  These  Include  creating  a 
new  criminal  sanction  for  the  crime  of  "In- 
ternational"   hijacking    established    by    the 
Convention    (sec.   902(n)).   conforming   the 
definition  of  the  "domestic"  crime  of  aircraft 
piracy    to    the    Convention's    concept    (sec. 
903(1)  (3)).  and  adding  new  section  903(n) 
to  the  crimes  In  section  902  that  are  Investi- 
gated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
As   now   defined    In   section    101(33).   the 
special   aircraft   Jurisdiction   of   the   United 
States  extends  to  civil  aircraft  of  the  United 
States,   to  aircraft  of  our  national  defense 
forces,  to  other  (such  as  foreign  registered) 
aircraft   within  the  United  States,   and   to 
othw  aircraft  outside  the  United  States  if 
they  last  departed  from,  or  are  next  sched- 
uled to  land  in,  this  country.  The  legislation 
we    propose    extends    the    special    aircraft 
Jurisdiction   to  two  more  classes  of   "other 
aircraft":   (1 )  An  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States  would  be  Included  when  "an  offense" 
I  as  defined  In  the  Antl-Hljacktng  Conven- 
tion)   Is  committed  aboard.   If  the  aircraft 
lands  m  the  United  States  with  the  alleged 
offender  still   aboard;    and    (2)    An   aircraft 
would  be  Included  when  leased  without  crew. 
If  the  lessee  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States.    Thus,    the    United    States    criminal 
jurisdiction  over  an  alleged  hijacker  would 
be  extended,  and  would  apply  to  an  aircraft 
without  regard  to  Its  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departtire. 

As  now  described  In  section  101(33),  an 
aircraft  Is  In  flight  "from  the  moment  when 
power  Is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  takeoff 
until  the  moment  when  the  landing  run 
ends  "  The  legislation  we  propose  conforms 
the  description  to  the  definition  contained 
m  the  Antl-HlJacklng  Convention,  ftom  the 
moment  when  all  Its  (the  aircraft's)  exter- 
nal doors  are  closed  foUowlng  embarkation 
until  the  moment  which  any  such  door  Is 
opened  for  disembarkation."  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  an  aircraft  need  not  be 
airborne  to  come  wjthln  the  special  aircraft 
jurisdiction,  to  in/oke  the  applicable  crimi- 
nal provisions  of  section  902,  or  to  Invoke 
the  provisions  of  the  (Convention. 

A  new  subsection  (n)  added  to  Section  903 
would  establish  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  the 
offense  of  aircraft  piracy  when  the  offense  Is 
committed  outside  the  "special  aircraft  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States"  and  the  of- 
fender Is  afterwards  found  In  the  United 
States.  New  section  903(n)  further  Incorpo- 
rates the  definition  of  "an  offense"  In  the 
Antl-HlJacklng  (invention.  This  subsection 
would  carry  out  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Convention  to  subject  hi- 
jackers to  severe  penalties  when  they  are 
later  found  In  the  United  States,  without  re- 
gard to  where  they  commit  the  offense. 


The  present  definition  of  the  offenae  of 
"aircraft  piracy"  contained  In  section  902(1) 
would  be  amended  in  line  with  the  concept  of 
"an  offenae"  in  the  Anti-Hljacklng  Conven- 
tion. This  would  be  done  by  specifically  In- 
cluding "any  other  form  of  Intimidation"  as 
an  element  of  the  offense  of  "aircraft  piracy". 
Our  proposed  legislation  would  give  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigating  offenses  under 
new  section  902(n)  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvestlgaUon,  in  addition  to  the  responsi- 
bility they  now  have  as  to  sections  902(1)- 
902(m). 

Finally,  the  legislation  we  propoae  would 
specify  the  conditions  that  must  be  met 
before  the  Act  becomes  effective.  Fulfillment 
of  these  conditions  will  ensure  the  existence 
of  the  necessary  constitutional  basis  for  this 
proposed  legislation. 

On  April  15,  1971,  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  Antl-HlJacklng  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation. We  urge  that  the  Congress  promptly 
enact  this  legislation  to  ensure  early  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Anti-HlJacklng  Convention 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 


Acting  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  2281.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  a 
feasibilty  investigation  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  Seminoe  Dam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  feasibility  study  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  Seminoe  Dam  on  the  North  Platte 
River  in  Wyoming. 

Seminoe  Dam  was  completed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  1939  to  store 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  Is  one 
of  the  major  storage  facilities  on  the 
North  Platte  River.  However,  the  North 
Platte  dams  and  reservoirs  were  built  at 
a  time  when  Irrigation,  rather  than  flood 
control,  was  of  prime  concern. 

This  year  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska  have  suffered  greatly  as  a 
result  of  flooding  on  the  North  Platte 
River.  Millions  of  dollars  of  damage  has 
been  caused  by  the  flood.  The  events  of 
this  year  have  caused  concerned  citizens 
and  oCacials  at  the  local,  State,  and  na- 
tional levels  to  seek  methods  of  prevent- 
ing similar  disasters  In  the  future. 

A  most  effective  method  of  relieving 
this  problem  is  to  provide  for  additional 
storage  capacity  in  Seminoe  Reservoir 
allowing  greater  flexibility  in  operation 
to  prevent  flood  problems  similar  to  the 
ones  experienced  this  year. 

The  design  of  Seminoe  Dam  is  such 
that  It  could  be  raised  by  approximately 
15  feet,  and  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  thus  Increased  more  than 
300,000  acre-feet.  This  modification 
would  require  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  and  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  through  increased  flexibility  in 
the  operation  of  the  entire  system  of 
reservoirs  would  seem  to  Justify  the  cost6 
Involved.  Not  only  would  flood  control 
operations  be  more  effective,  but  in- 
creased beneflts  could  also  be  realized  by 
recreation  users  throughout  the  reservoir 
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system  and  to  a  limited  degree  also  by 
irrigation  water  users  and  perhaps  In- 
dustrial users. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  and  that  early  and 
favorable  action  be  taken  on  it. 


By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  FiTLBRiGHT,  Mt.  Bible,  Mr. 

Scott,  and  Mr.  Pill)  : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  131.  A  joint 

resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 

President    to   issue    a   proclamation    to 

commemorate  the  125th  anniversary  of 

the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

12STH  ANNIVESSAaT  Ot  THE  SMITMSONtAN 

iNSTrrtjnoN 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  125  years  since  the  English  scientist, 
James  Smithson,  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  United  States  to  found  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  As  a  result  of 
that  generous  gift,  more  than  13  million 
Americans  have  passed  through  the  In- 
stitution and  have  been  enlightened,  in- 
spired, and  delighted. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, authorizing  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  commemorate  the 
125th  anniversary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
recommend  that  Sunday.  September  26. 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  special  day  to  honor 
the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  its  scientific  and  cultural 
achievements.  It  seems  only  fitting  that 
the  creation  of  this  great  institution  be 
celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

This  resolution,  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors PuLBRiGHT,  Bible,  Scott,  and  Pell, 
states  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
has  Indeed  fulfilled  the  mandate  set  forth 
by  James  Smithson  in  1835  when  he 
stated  that  it  was  "an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men."  The  scientists  and  scholars 
of  the  Smithsonian  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  expansion  of  knowledge 
since  the  foimding  of  the  Institution  and 
have  made  important  contributions  in 
fields  ranging  from  astrophysics  to  zool- 
ogy and  from  the  history  of  art  to  the 
history  of  technology. 

This  Institution,  designated  to  be 
founded  In  Washington,  D.C..  has  been 
an  addition  that  has  greatly  enhanced 
our  Nation's  capital.  It  has  aided  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public,  both  tourists 
and  local  residents,  for  many  decades. 

The  Smithsonian  continues  to  be  a 
living  and  growing  Institution  adding  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  past,  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  world  around  us,  and  to 
our  preparation  for  the  future.  In  view 
of  these  immeasurable  contributions,  I 
ask  support  of  the  resolution  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  announce  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  125th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  to  designate  and 
to  set  aside  September  26,  1971,  as  a 
special  day  to  honor  the  scientific  and 
cultural  achievements  of  the  Institution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkntsen.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hvghxs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  925,  a  bill  to 
provide  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance for  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  received  grants  for  spe- 
cially adapted  housing. 

S.    1408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1408,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in 
communications  with  legislative  bodies. 

S.    1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkb,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1814,  a 
bin  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions 
direct  loans  made  to  vetersins  under 
chapter  37,  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

S.    IS34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1824,  a 
bill  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  assure  the  safety,  reli- 
ability, and  effectiveness  of  medical  de- 
vices. 

S.    1B3B    AND    S.    1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1839  and  S. 
1840,  bills  relating  to  the  Fedeord  Gov- 
ernment's purchase  of  recycled  ma- 
terials. 

S.    1S74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  were  tidded  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1874,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  aiu- 
iliaries,  to  increase  the  availability  of 
dental  care  through  e£Qcient  use  of  den- 
tal personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     903S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Florida  >'Mr. 
GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2039,  a  bUl  to  amend 
chapter  85  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  censure,  suspen- 
sion, and  disbarment  of  attorneys. 

S.    aOBT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)    were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


S.  2097,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  in  a  orusade 
against  drug  abuse. 

8.  aiio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dokinicx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  2110,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  importation  of  petroleum 
from  any  country  which  expropriates, 
nationalizes,  or  seizes  American  owned 
petroleum  property  without  adequate 
compensation  after  January  1, 1971. 

S.    2135 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Iiflssourl  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135,  a 
bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the  period 
within  which  certain  special  project 
grants  may  be  made;  and 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2135. 

S.    2181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2161,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34 
and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
subsistence  allowances,  the  educational 
assistance  tdlowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  such  chapters. 

8.    2163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Phouty) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2163,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition, 
subsistence,  and  educations^  assistance 
allowances  to  certain  eligible  veterans. 

B.    31SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2198, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  National  Summer 
Youth  Sports  Program. 

S.    3223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2223,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gripfin,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2528,  a  bill 
to  permit  coordination  and  cooperation 
in  accelerated  research  and  development 
of  devices  and  equipment  to  meet  Gov- 
ernment standards  for  exhaust  emissions 
and  abatement  of  pollution. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution 62,  to  authorize  the  display  of  the 
flags  of  each  of  the  50  States  at  the  base 
of  the  Washington  Monument. 


cxvn- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  149— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THOR^ ADOmONAL  COPIES  OF 
TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
RUSSELL.  OF  QEORGIA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

S.  BM.  149 
RtMlved.  Thst  tb«r«  b«  prlnt«d  ooocur- 
rently  wttb  the  Msatal  prew  run  six  hundred 
Additional  ooplee  o<  Trlbtttee  to  the  late  aeo- 
ator  Rtchaxd  R.  RueeeU.  of  OeorgU.  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Oommtttee  on  Rulea  and 
Admlnletiwtlon. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  150— REPORT- 
ING OF  AN  ORIGINAL  RE80LU- 
TION  RIXATINO  TO  THE  PRINT- 
WQ  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  OAR 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  co  the 
calendar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
Uon.  reported  the  following  original 
resolution: 

S.  Res.   160 

Jtcfolved,  That  the  aeventy-eeoond  *nni^^ 
report  of  tii*  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolutloc  for  the  year 
ended  BCarch  1.  ises.  be  printed,  with  an 
Illustration,  as  a  Senate  doc\unent. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  151 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ARMAMENTS  LIMITATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Ui.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  e^7propriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  bdieve  can  be  of  some  help 
in  approaching  an  arms  limitation 
agreement. 

I  urge.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
accept  a  revised  version  of  my  original 
resolution  on  armaments  limitation.  The 
original  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  87. 
outlined  suggestions  for  halting  the  arms 
race.  Specifically,  it  called  upon  the 
President  "to  propose  at  the  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  into  an  agreement — 

First.  To  ban  or  limit  to  a  very  low 
level  the  d^loyment  of  antlballistic  mis- 
sile systems  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Second.  To  bind  those  Governments 
to  conduct  further  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  limltaticHi  on  offensive  stra- 
tegic weapons. 

This  part  of  my  amendment  appears 
to  be  on  its  way  to  implementation. 
Prom  the  President's  own  remarics  it 
looks  as  if  an  ABM  agreement  will  be 
worked  out  by  the  end  of  this  year  at 
SALT.  We  are  also  led  to  believe  that 
some  formula  for  the  limitation  of  offen- 
sive weapons  will  also  be  reached  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  most  appropriate  that  the  following 
resolution  be  accepted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcou),  as  follows: 

&  Rm.  161 


To  Effectuate  a  Mutual  Ttsw  on  Noelear 
Weapon  Deployment  During  the  SALT 
TteDcs 

Resolved,  Whereas.  l>oth  the  Otovenunents 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  RepubUes  "have  agreed  to  con- 
centrate this  year  on  wcwklng  out  an  agree- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  the  deployment 
of  antlballistic  missile  systems  (ABlTs). 
They  have  alao  agreed  that,  together  with 
concluding  an  agreement  to  Umlt  ABM^. 
they  will  agree  on  certain  measures  with 
reepect  to  the  limitation  at  offensive  stra- 
tegic weapons." 

Now,  therefore  be  It  Resolved  that  the  Sen- 
ate call  upon  the  President 

1.  to  propoee  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUes 
enter  into  a  mutual  treeae  on  the  deploy- 
ment c^  both  offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  duration  of  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  understanding  that  the  con- 
tinued obeervance  of  the  freeze  reqtilree  com- 
parable self-restraint  by  both  parties. 

3.  to  inform  the  Congress  fully  and 
promptly  of  aU  developments  In  the  arms 
race  which  could  affect  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  (SALT),  and  to  consult 
regularly  with  the  Senate  on  thoee  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Fcu-  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  advocate  a  suspoislon  of  our 
&£IRV  program,  I  also  urge  a  freeze  on 
the  deployment  of  other  offensive  and 
defensive  nucle«u-  weapcms.  We  should 
do  everything  feasible  to  encourage  the 
speedy  conclusion  of  arms  ccmtrol  agree- 
ments without  impairing  our  own  se- 
curity. 

By  seeking  a  freeze  on  deployments 
of  nuclear  weapons,  we  are  doing  in  a 
more  concrete  way  what  actually  may 
be  occurring  in  fact.  The  latest  Pentagon 
reports  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  is  not  pushing  ahead  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  with  its  S&-9  program. 
The  recently  discovered  holes  which  we 
once  were  told  were  for  a  larger  more 
powerful  missile  may  now  be  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Russians  are  stepping  up 
their  defensive,  sectrnd-strlke  capacity 
by  hardening  missile  siloe. 

There  is  speculation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  may  be  doing  something  else,  but 
there  are  ways  to  find  out.  One  way  is  to 
freeze  our  own  nuclear  deployment  pro- 
gram and  insist  that  the  Soviet  do  like- 
wise. 

This  freeze  could  be  monitored  by  na- 
tional surveillance  facilities  available  to 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  double  safety  measure,  there 
should  be  a  constant  review  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  Soviet  activi- 
ties. I  suggest,  as  a  result  of  the  helpful 
suggestions  made  at  the  time  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control.  International  Law  and 
Organization,  that  we  make  checlcs  at 
regular  six  month  intervals  on  the  gen- 
eral nuclear  strategic  situation.  On  the 
basis  of  those  findings,  as  reported  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress,  a  joint 
decision  can  be  made  on  whether  to  con- 
tinue the  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  testimony  which 
discusses  this  resolution  in  greater  depth 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 


along  with  the  prepared  testimonies  of 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville  and  ProfeasOT  Mar- 
shall Schulman.  Dr.  Scovllle's  remains 
before  the  subcommittee  substantiate 
with  most  effective  arguments  my  own 
position;  and  Professor  Shulman's  state- 
ment provides  an  expert  oplnlan  of  So- 
viet behavior  patterns  and  perceptions 
of  the  U.S.  military  actlvitleB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

arATKMXMT  OF  SXMATOa  HUBXKT  H.  HXTXPKIXT 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  apprecUte  having  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee 
concerning  specific  questions  of  arms  oontrol. 
My  testimony  Is  based  on  the  legislation 
which  I  introduced  on  March  2Sth  and  today 
and  the  report  which  I  prepared  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Congressmen  Harrington  and 
Praser  on  the  multiple  Independently  target- 
ed re-entry  vehicle. 

This  report  puts  In  succinct  form  the  basic 
Issues  of  MIRV  as  they  relate  to  the  overall 
strategic  defense  posture  of  the  VS.  and  to 
prospective  arms  control  agreements.  The 
recommendations  made  In  the  report  are  in- 
corporated In  the  MIRV  amendment  I  am 
Introducing  today.  The  amendment  to  the 
MUltary  Procurement  Authoriaatlon  bill,  S. 
939.  reads  ss  foUows : 

"8k;.  802.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  place,  In  a  special  account  eeUbllshed 
by  him,  all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  or  any  other  law  for  the  further  testing 
or  deployment  of  mulUple  IndependenUy- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV's).  Such 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  puri>oees  for  irtUch 
they  were  originally  appropriated  only  If  the 
President  and  the  Oongress  Jointly  determine 
at  any  time  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  testing 
and  deploying  of  Ita  own  MIRV  system  and 
other  action  necessitate  the  further  testing 
and  deployment  of  the  United  States'  MIRV 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  United  SUtee'  retalia- 
tory capablUty.  Upon  certification  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  by  the  President  that 
such  a  determination  has  been  jointly  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  such 
funds  shall  be  available  Immediately  for  the 
purpoees  for  which  they  were  approprtated." 

Both  the  amendment  and  the  report  are 
Intended  to  help  serve  as  a  constructive  eval- 
uation for  legislators  and  government  offi- 
cials. I  would  hope  that  they  are  considered 
carefully,  especially  since  the  reopening  of 
SALT  talks  at  Helsinki  has  created  a  most 
propitious  climate  for  halting  the  arms  race. 
I  wUl  read  pertinent  excerpts  of  the  report 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law.  and 
wish  to  file  the  entire  report  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

On  May  30,  the  President  read  a  joint 
Soviet-American  statement  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks.  The  statement  re«ul 
that  the  govemments  of  both  countries  had 
"agreed  to  concentrate  this  year  on  working 
out  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  the 
deployment  of  antlballistic  mlsaUes."  There 
was  also  an  expressed  agreement  to  agree  on 
"certain  measures  with  req>ect  to  the  limi- 
tation of  offensive  weapons." 

The  main  significance  of  this  statement 
is  that  It  Indlcatee  that  both  sides  In  the 
SALT  talks  are  committed  to  an  agreement. 
It  Indicates  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  wUling  to  negotiate  a 
formula  for  limiting  the  deployment  of  ths 
anttballlBtlc  mtasUe. 

Were  this  agreement  to  be  put  Into  effect 
within  the  next  year,  the  Implications  for 
other  weapons  systems  and  the  entire  arms 
race  would  be  enormous.  Specifically  with 
respect  to  the  multiple  independenUy-tar- 
geted  re-entry  vehicle  (MIRV),  the  original 
purpose  for  which  this  weapons  system  was 
conceived  would  no  longer  be  valid. 
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Not  only  would  the  original  purpose  be 
called  into  question  but  any  future  Intent 
in  support  of  a  continuation  of  the  MIRV 
program  would  be  highly  tenuous.  It  would 
be  highly  probable  that  the  MIRV  program 
would  have  to  be  completely  reassessed. 

While  an  agreement  on  ABM  or  on  offen- 
sive weapons  has  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
there  is  every  hope  that  It  wUl.  What  Is 
necessary,  therefore,  during  the  period  of 
negotiations  is  that  both  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  exer- 
cise a  supreme  amount  of  self-restraint  in 
order  to  create  the  climate  most  conducive 
to  agreement. 

MIRV  is  a  highly  deetabilising  weapons 
system  which  may  becMne  8\^>erfluous  If 
agreements  on  ABM  and  offensive  weapons 
ceUlngs  are  successfully  concluded  at  SALT. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  United 
States  has  at  present  a  considerable  lead 
time  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  Its  MIRV  pro- 
gram, mainly  because  it  began  work  on 
MIRV  before  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  othar  haAd,  oould  have  an 
advantage  if  It  were  to  continue  to  deploy 
the  SB-9  missile  installed  with  a  MIRV  sys- 
tem comparable  to  our  own. 

What  can  gencntUy  be  detennlned  through 
a  comparative  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
strategic  nuclear  position  at  the  UzUted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  that  the  two 
countries  have  reached  a  position  of  nuclear 
parity.  This  situation  coincides  with  what 
has  been  accepted  as  the  basic  aim  of  otur 
strategic  forces.  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  observe  a  policy  of  nuclear  sufll- 
ciency,  our  forces  must  be  able  to  maintain 
a  second -strike  capability  and  eliminate  all 
Incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  strike  the 
United  States  first.  This  study  will  show  how 
continued  testing  and  deployment  of  MIRV 
during  thU  year  does  not  contribute  sig- 
nlQoantly  to  the  criteria  for  a  policy  of 
nuclear  sufficiency. 

Sufficiency,  with  the  rough  balance  In 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry  that  the  word 
Implies,  has  as  a  recult  become  a  msasute 
of  safety  and  should  become  the  prime  de- 
terminant for  our  defense  needs  in  the 
futitfe.  Now  that  sufficiency  has  been 
achieved,  U  would  be  counter-productive  fw 
the  United  States  to  try  to  regain  Its  former 
position  of  superiority,  considering  present 
Soviet  capabUitlee.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  or  agreements 
on  arms  contrtd  that  the  United  States  halt 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  MERV. 

COBTS 

The  costa  for  MIRV  were  touched  upon  in 
yesiterday'a  bearings  and  are  essential  in  the 
Senate's  conslderaUon  of  MIRV  and  the  en- 
tire Defense  budget.  It  must  be  proved  that 
the  enormous  costs  Involved  are  really 
Justifiable,  both  In  terms  oC  economic  and 
strategic  efficiency. 

The  Authorization  bUl  for  MlUtary  Pro- 
curement, Research  and  Development  for  PT 
1972  calls  lor  approximately  «S3S  million  for 
the  Mlnuteman  in  MIRV  program  and  tASO 
million  for  Poseidon  conversion. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  some  parts  of 
MIRV-related  programs.  The  Department  ot 
Defense  proposed  FT  1972  budget  for  "Con- 
tinued procurement  of  Mlnuteman  ni  and 
Mlnuteman  force  modernization  is  $839  mil- 
lion; fc»  "Conversion  of  SSBN's  to  Poseidon 
conAguraUon,  continued  procurement  of 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  associated  effort."  the 
DOD  budget  proposal  is  $803  million. 

The  true  figure  for  MIRV  programs,  there- 
fore, lies  somewhere  In  between.  The  DOD 
estimates  the  total  system  cost  for  MiRVing 
the  Mlnutsman  m  at  »6, 997.8  miUlon  and 
the  total  oast  for  Poeeldon  at  «6.866.6  biUlon. 

These  figures  by  themselves  are  meaning- 
ful in  that  they  show  the  enormous  expendi- 
tures Uivolved  for  a  parUcular  weapons  sys- 
tem program. 


Bven  more  meaningful  Is  the  Idea  that 
these  expenditures  have  provided  us  with 
little  additional  security.  They  have,  on  the 
contrary,  proven  to  be  considerably  deata- 
bUlElng  with  rsqiect  to  our  ahUlty  to  halA 
the  arm*  race. 

TBI   CASK    AOADfST   MBV 

Aside  from  oiosts.  there  are  equally  Impor- 
tant strategic  considerations  which  argue 
against  the  continuation  of  our  MIRV  pro- 
gram at  this  time. 

What  is  the  Soviet  ABM  threat?  Soviet 
deployment  of  a  Une  of  air  defense  missiles 
and  associated  radars  In  the  1960b,  the  so- 
caUed  Tallinn  lines,  was  at  first  believed  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide  ABM  sys- 
tem. AfUr  lengthy  debate,  the  U.S.  inteUl- 
gence  community  assessment,  sflnned  by 
Secretary  Laird  In  1989.  wae  that  the  Tallinn 
system  Is  an  advanced  bomber  defense.  De- 
partment of  Defense  ofltclals.  most  notably 
research  head  Dr.  John  Foster,  continue, 
nevertheless,  to  spread  alarm  about  the  Tal- 
linn line  by  stating  that  It  might  have  some 
ABM  capability  or  oould  be  upgraded  to  have 
such  capability.  The  simple  rejoinder  to 
this  view  Is  to  ask  i^y  the  U.S.  is  not  ItsdT 
converting  our  Nike  Hercules  antl-alrcr&ft 
defenses  (SAMs)  to  ABMs,  Instead  of  dis- 
mantling them.  If  a  Russian  ABM  defense  of 
population  Is  so  easy,  why  have  President 
Nixon  and  Secretary  Laird  repeatedly  stated 
that  with  all  U.S.  technology  we  do  not  know 
how  to  build  an  ABM  system  which  will  pro- 
tect population? 

The  actual  Soviet  ABM  system  consists  of 
64  Oaloeh  ABM  missiles  constructed  around 
Moscow  between  1964  and  1968.  In  1988  the 
Soviets  ceased  further  ABM  deployments  but 
in  April.  1971,  Secretary  Laird  announced 
that  the  Russians  have  a4>parently  resumed 
ABM  related  construction  in  the  Moscow 
area.  The  extent  and  nature  of  this  new  ac- 
tivity Is  as  yet  uncertain  and  may  prove 
to  be  a  false  alarm.  In  any  case  such  new 
deployment  would  have  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged and  extanded  to  many  other  areas  be- 
fore it  would  approach  being  an  effective 
ballistic  mlBsUe  defense  of  Soviet  urban 
areas. 

It  continues  to  remain  true  that  the 
United  States  coiild  deploy  its  MIRV  more 
rapidly  than  the  Soviet  Union  could  con- 
struct a  significant  ABM  system.  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  deploy  MIRV  before  the  So- 
viet ABM  is  built  and  the  U.S.  does  have 
considerable  lead  time  over  the  Soviets  In 
this  regard,  particularly  because  we  have 
already  completed  development  and  test- 
ing of  an  effecUve  MIRV  system. 

The  argument  that  MIRV  guarantees  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  missiles  and 
thus  enhances  our  second-stnke  oapaMllUes 
is  equally  tanuous.  In  a  statement  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Secretary 
Laird  said  that  the  88-9  program  would  pose 
a  real  threat  by  1975-1978  to  our  Mlnuta- 
man  missiles  when  the  88-9's  accuracy  would 
be  considerably  improved. 

Rather  than  ocmtlnue  with  our  MIRV  de- 
ployment program  which  depends  more  on 
an  apparent  than  a  real  threat.  It  la  sug- 
gested that  this  program  be  halted  on  a  pro- 
visional basis. 

Any  discussion  of  Soviet  nuclear  black- 
mail as  a  Justlflcaaon  for  BORV  reeta  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  In 
a  far  supwlor  nuclear  strategle  poaitlon  to 
the  United  States. 

No  evidence  has  been  found  to  reach  such 
a  conclusion.  While  the  88-9.  if  deployed  ex- 
tensively, would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
higher  yield  capacity  than  the  United  States, 
has.  it  would  not  become  a  serious  threat 
to  our  second-strike  capacity  imtil  the  R\is- 
sians  Installed  an  accurate  MIRV.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
C^tA  indicated  that  the  multiple  warheads 
whl^  the  Soviet  Union  has  tasted  thus  far 
are  not  accurata  enough  to  wipe  out  our 
Mlnuteman  in  missiles   In   a  surprise   at- 


tack. New  estlmatss  indicate  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  even  farther  behind  in  ita 
MIRV  program  than  United  Statas  officials 
orlglnaUy  assumed. 

Aside  from  tto  MIRV  poaltloa.  the  United 
States  holds  a  lead  in  many  other  impor- 
tant areas  of  strategic  weapons  technology — 
missile  aocuraey.  rellabUlty  and  rtrtatget 
abUity:  solid-fueled  rocketa.  submarine 
launched  mlssUes  and  nimaerous  penetra- 
tion aids  for  bombers  and  mlasllss. 

As  long  as  we  have  and  m^tntmin  our 
deterrent  capabilities  at  the  present  level, 
the  risk  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  wovUd  be  far  too  costly. 
There  Is  no  need  at  the  naoment,  however, 
to  expand  these  capablliUes. 

The  recent  SALT  announcement  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  confirmed  progress  at  the  SALT 
talks  and  Indicated  that  a  sharp  limitation 
on  ABMis  In  the  near  future  is  a  reasonable 
expectation.  It  demonstrates  confidence  In 
the  feaslbUlty  of  a  workable  ABM  agreement 
inspected  by  national  means.  Tbt  announce- 
ment also  strips  away  whatever  vestiges  of 
urgency  still  cling  to  the  continuation  of 
va.  MIRV  deployment.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  MIRV  is  negotiable  has  little 
meaning  In  the  present  conUxt.  With  an 
ABM  agreement  and  the  possibility  of  plac- 
ing a  celling  on  SS-9  deploymenU.  further 
deployment  of  MIRV  could  be  voluntarUy 
abandoned. 

Thus,  there  are  no  adequata  grounds  for 
MIRV  In  the  absence  of  an  unoontroUed 
Soviet  ABM  program.  The  anUcipated  agree- 
ment at  SALT  wUl  hopefully  provide  for  the 
necessary  limitation  on  both  Soviet  and 
American  ABMs.  There  Is  no  reason  to  spend 
billions  more  on  a  strategic  system  that  we 
do  not  need.  Furthermore,  some  concrete 
step  should  be  taken  to  stop  MIRV  before 
it  is  too  late.  For  these  reasons  this  study 
makes  the  following  recommendations. 

MCCOMlCXIfaATIONB 

1.  All  funds  approved  by  Congress  for  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment  shoidd  be  placed  In 
escrow. 

2.  These  funds  should  not  be  released 
unless  the  President  and  Congress  jointly  de- 
termine that  the  USSR's  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  its  own  IBRV  system  and  other  ac- 
tions would  neceasltata  further  testing  and 
deployment  of  the  United  States'  MIRV  as 
a  guarantee  of  the  United  States'  retallatwy 
capability. 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  SALT  talks  the 
United  States  should: 

a.  enter  into  a  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons,  including  ABM  and 
MIRV,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  talks. 

b.  continue  to  seek  by  treaty  a  total  ban 
or  a  limit  to  a  very  low  level  on  ABM  deploy- 
ment. 

WhUe  my  testimony  thus  far  has  concen- 
trated on  the  question  of  MIRV,  I  have  alao 
noted  the  interrelationship  of  MERV  and  the 
SALT  talks.  Point  3  of  the  recommendations, 
which  Is  based  on  the  amendment  I  Intio- 
duced  on  March  26,  draws  this  conneetlcxi.  To 
underline  this  Interdependency  between 
MIRV  and  SALT,  I  am  Introducing  a  re- 
vised version  of  my  original  resolution  which 
takes  account  of  the  latest  developmenta  at 
SALT.  It  Is  a  seiise  of  the  Seitata  reaolutloB 
which  reads  as  foUows: 

Whereas,  both  the  Oovemmecta  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  "have  agreed  to  concentrate  this 
year  on  working  out  an  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  the  deployment  of  antltaalllsttc 
missile  systems  (ABM's).  They  have  also 
agreed  that,  together  with  ocmdudlng  an 
agreement  to  limit  ABM's,  they  wUl  agree  on 
certain  measures  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  offensive  strategic  weapons."  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  caU  upon  the 
President— 

1.  to  propoae  that  the  United  States  and 
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Vb»  Vatoti  at  Sorlat  BectAlttt  Bepublfei  an- 
t«r  iBto  •  Motual  fti—i  on  th»  ctoploynuint 
of  botb  off eaalv*  and  d«f muItc  oucImu-  ■— p- 
ona  lor  tb«  dtntlon  of  Umm  nagotUtloiM 
with  Um  vAdantaadlnc  Uiat  the  oontlniMd 
obMTwic*  of  tb«  fM«M  i^quiiM  oompukble 
BeU-x««tmiii  by  both  pttXtm. 

a.  to  Utform  th»  ObngroM  fully  aatf 
pnxnpUy  of  All  tlaf^kipiiMoti  In  tb«  mum 
rmoe  wbloh  ebold  tfMt  the  stnitaglc  anna 
limitation  taOca  (SALT) ,  and  to  oonmlt  n(- 
ularly  with  th«  OMiate  an  thon  develop- 
mcnto. 

The  fraaaa  I  am  piupoain  could  be  monl- 
tond  by  Battonal  wrlflaatlon  t^^w^g^Ht  and 
malntaUMd  by  the  mutual  Mlf-lnterwt  of 
both  tha  nnttad  Statea  and  SotIM  go?«rn- 


Tbe  iDtant  of  this  nfOlutUm  la  very  itml- 
lar  to  a  311,  introduoad  In  IMS  tqr  Senator 
Brooto  and  baekad  nnanlmoiMly  by  thla 
Saboommlttee.  It  wooM  aat  the  cUmcte  for 
wlde-aweeplng  nefotlatlone  on  a  numbar  of 
levda.  Oar  negci«^towi  and  Sorlet  nevotte- 
tora  eannot  arrlVe  at  agrBOnenti  on  ehlftlnc 
■and.  They  need  a  temporary  baK  or  hold 
on  offenaTre  weapona  deptoymeiift  to  proTlde 
a  aoUd  Ibnndatton  and  climate  to  ttaape  their 
propoaala.  Tbe  Committee  Beport  on  B.  Sll 
took  Ba*e  of  this  point  wtien  It  MOd  that. 
"It  would  aeam.  therefore,  both  feaalbto  and 
daMMMe  to  proTlde  Um  etiateglc  anna  Ihnl- 
tatlon  «elkB  wtttx  an  oi)partuimy  to  reaidi 
agreementi  without  the  additional  problem 
of  havlnc  to  take  Into  aeeoont  a  oonatantly 
■hlfHnc  and  aeymmetrtoal  aHuMlati  with 
reapeet  to  elrateflo  weapone."  t  oontend  that 
it  le  even  ihore  feaetble  and  deetrable  today 
than  when  thle  Subebmmlttee  fliet  held 
bearlagionB.  111. 

lit.  Chairman,  you  younelf  itoted  at  the 
openiac  of  th«e  heartnci  th«t  what  we 
can  hope  for  In  the  Immediate  future  ia  a 
fieeae  on  depleymenta.  Z  would  |o  one  atep 
farther  by  eaylnc  that  H  la  tmperaUre  to 
inltlaita  that  freeae  aa  aoon  m  poaatble.  A 
fenaeal  fraeaa  on  daployB«ata.  m  tbe  Vat- 
etgn  RelaClona  report  noted,  la  narter  to  mom- 
tor  than  a  situation  oh^aaotartaed  by  oon- 
Maat  ebaaae  in  typea  and  nambara  of  etia- 
tagle  wai»una. 

The.  halt  In  weapone  deptoymenta  I  have 
in  mind  Inoludaa  the  8o>flet  as-9.  both  the 
VA.  waA  Sonet  Mmv.  tnolodlnc  our  own 
ABBBB  ijatem.  and  both  ABIf  prociBflaa. 
I  bave  tried  to  emphaalae  how  opportono  the 
preaant  la  for  bamn«  Itmv  and  AUC  da- 
ploymenta.  What  I  have  not  iliaaaeJ  te  that 
I  think  the  Buaalana  have  ahown  a  great 
UMereat  in  halting  the  arma  race.  THa  feaia 
that  we  otkoe  had  that  new  Soviet  oonrtruc- 
tlon  aRaa  dleoovered  by  our  own  aurvalllanoe 
f adUtlaa  mlgbt  be  part  of  a  program  to  move 
to  an  offenalve.  Orat-««zlke  oapabmty  aeem 
unfounded.  The  lataat  Pentagon  reixrt  \m- 
<lertakan  by  IXW.  Inc.  apparently  drawa 
qutte  dUrarant  conclualona.  I  would  hope 
that  thla  SubeommlUee  h  aUe  to  obtain 
the  THW  report  ao  that  we  can  atop  gueea- 
Ing.  Azma  control  >a  a  aarloua  matUr  and  we 
all  want  to  be  raaponalbla.  The  Xsecutlve 
branch  bas  an  obligation  to  keep  Congrem 
informed.  I.  therefore.  look  forward  to  read- 
ing the  nw  report. 

I  thank  yon.  Mr.  Qialiman.  and  the  dte- 
Ungiilahed  memban  of  thta  Subooounlt- 
tee.  for  being  ao  receptive  to  my  oommenta 
todav  and  I  alnoeraly  hope  Uwt  thaae  hear- 
Ingi  will  be  productive  In  advancing  tbe  pur- 
poeea  of  the  SALT  taUu  and  further  aruM 
control  agreementa. 

BrATnoarr  or  Haianrr  Scovnxi,  Ji. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  both  a  prlvUege  and  a 
pleaaure  to  ooom  i«aln  before  thla  Subcom- 
mittee which  haa  over  tbe  year*  been  eueb 
a  oonatrucUve  aieanant  In  the  atruggle  to  In- 
creaae  national  and  world  aecurtty  by  limit- 
ing armamenta.  I  am  particularly  gratlflad 
that  In  thla  aerlee  of  hearings,  tbe  ComnUt- 
tee  u  attempting  to  clarify  the  r«latloQablp8 


between  errna  oontrcA  and  unilateral  weapone 
R  *  O,  proeuramant  and  deployment  dad- 
skma  aa  wipi  iwawrt  In  the  pjcpoeed  DOD 
budget.  Tbe  two  are  Interdependent  and  can- 
not be  eeparated.  Too  often  In  the  peat  the 
arms  control  Impllcattona  of  new  weapone 
developmenta  bave  been  ignored  until  It  waa 
too  late  to  avoid  a  new  round  In  the  arma 
race. 

At  the  requeet  of  the  Cooomlttee  ataff  the 
primary  aubjeot  of  my  dlacuaalon  today  will 
be  tCIBVa  (Multiple  IndependanUy  Target- 
able  Beentry  Veblclee) .  a  <daaalc  example  of 
su£b  a  timi^dy.  They  were  orl^naQy  devel- 
oped and  juatlfled  aa  the  most  coat  efTocuve 
method  for  enlarging  our  nuclear  atrlke  ^- 
pablllty  and  tbe  moet  certain  means  of  In- 
■oirlng  penetration  of  an  ABM  ayatem  while 
the  dedalon  makers  gave  little  or  no  con- 
sideration to  their  destabUlalng  cbaracter- 
latlcs  and  to  the  preaauree  they  created  for 
aeoeleraftlng  the  arms  race.  Unfortunately, 
de^lte  the  Senate  urging  restraints,  the  VS. 
continued  MXBV  testing  and  deployment  at 
a  pace  which  la  not  Juatlfled,  toven  by  Secre- 
tary Laird's  own  etatemente  of  the  threeit  eo 
that  aa  a  result  tbetr  control  haa  been  made 
much  more  dUBcult  today  than  it  waa  two 
years  ago. 

If  MXBV  develop  Bvent  and  deployment  Is 
allowed  to  proceed  wttbout  any  limitation, 
other  new  etrateglc  weapons  programs  will 
almost  Inevitably  be  demanded  In  order  to 
offeei  the  Incfeaeed  vulnerability  of  fixed 
land  based  ICBMs.  Theee  demands  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  resist  even  though  the 
s\ibmanne  baaed  deterrent  would  remain 
inrulneraUe  If  ABMs  were  reetrloted  to  low 
levels.  Tberefore.  it  la  Important  to  deter- 
mine whether  MIBT  limitations  are  indeed 
a  hopeleaB  Objective  or  whether  there  la  atUl 
time  to  raatraln  thla  dangaroua  development. 

To  esplcre  thla  laaue  I  ahaU  try  to  ahow: 

(1)  that  the  UJB.  can  halt  Ita  MIBV  de- 
ployment for  aaVeral  yaara  without  incurring 
any  aecurlty  rtaka. 

(9)  that  the  Soviet  MIBV  program  la  many 
yean  behind  that  of  the  XTJB.  and  that  N 
would  require  aeveral  years  of  testing  before 
they  could  deploy  MZBVa  which  oould 
threaten  Mlnuteoan.  and 

(8)  that  a  V&.-VMSJEt.  ban  on  the  pro- 
duotlon,  taatlng  and  da^oyment  of  MIBVb, 
verlfled  by  national  meana,  la  tachnologleally 
feaalbla.  and  In  the  mutual  Intareat  of  both 
natlona.  Whether  It  U  poUtlcaUy  feaalble 
will  never  be  known  unta  the  tTJB.  takea  the 
Btepe  necessary  to  achieve  Soviet  agreement. 
v.a.  mar 


At  the  preaant  time  the  tTJB.  haa  completed 
the  development  and  teatlng  and  begun  de- 
ployment of  flrat  generation  MIBVk  on  the 
Mlnuteaian  IH  and  Poealdon  mlaeHea  Whan 
theee  prograaaa  are  completed  In  the  mid 
70'a,  11  Folarla  aubmarlnaa  win  earry  Poee- 
Idon  mlaellea  with  a  reported  10  MIBVa  per 
mlaaUa.  or  Iff)  warheads  per  submarine,  and 
6M  Mlnuteman  ma  eaeh  with  8  MIBVa  wUl 
be  emplaced.  Two  Poeeldon  equipped  anb- 
marlnaa  have,  already  gone  to  aea  and  about 
100  Mlnuteman  ma  are  deployed.  •1.6  bil- 
lion la  m  the  FT  73  budget  for  tbaaa  pro- 
grama.  The  budget  alao  oontalna  487  w*"""" 
for  reeearch  on  Improved  MIBV  gxildanoe  aya- 
tenu  la  the  ABKBH  program,  aome  of  whloh 
will  undoubtedly  go  toward  Unprovlng  their 
acciuacy. 

Secretary  Laird  haa  atatad  that,  theee 
MIBV  deploymente  are  required  to  en- 
sure penetration  of  Soviet  ABMa  and  to  pro- 
vide arti11tv>nal  retaliatory  weapone  In  the 
event  of  a  Soviet  flnt  atrlke  agalnat  the 
Mlnuteman  force.  Se  aald : 

"Should  part  of  our  mlaalle  force  be  un- 
expectedly and  eeverety  degraded  by  Soviet 
pr«eaq>tlve  aotlona,  tbe  Inoreeaed  number  of 
warheads  provided  by  the  remaining  MIBV 
tnlsaHee  wUl  Inaore  that  we  have  enough 
warheads  to  attack  sesential  aoft  urban  la- 
duatrlal  targeU  In  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
same  time,  the  MIBV  program  gives  U.S.  In- 


creased canfideeoee  in  our  ability  to  penetrate 
Soviet  ABM.dsfensea,  even  If  part  of  our  aola- 
sUe  forces  are  destroyed."  > 

Xven  with  the  recently  reported  resump- 
tion of  ABM  deployment  around  Moeoow  and 
even  without  any  ABM  agreement  at  SALT 
wblefa  PTeaident  Nixon  haa  stated  aa  a  goal 
for  thla  yeer,  the  Buaalana  will  not  have  an 
ABM  needing  UB.  MIBVe  to  Budntain  the 
deterrent  untU  weU  after  1976.  If  an  ABM 
limitation  u  achieved.  MIBVa  will  never  be 
needed. 

In  this  connection  much  oonoem  haa  been 
expreeeed  in  eome  quarters  that  the  Sovleta 
might  secretly  upgrade  their  antiaircraft  de- 
fensive mlaalle  syetama  (SAMs)  into  ABMs. 
If  It  U  so  eaay  to  convert  air  rtefensee  to 
ABMs,  why  la  the  VB.  dlamantllng  its  Nike 
Hereulsa  SAM  batterlee  and  Instead  propaa> 
iDg  to  apend  more  than  813  bllUon  on  a  new 
system  of  limited  effeotlvaaiaea?  Moreover. 
Secretary  lAlrd  haa  reoenUy  reeOrmed  hla 
view  that  "an  effective  (ABM)  defenae  of  our 
population  agalnat  a  major  Soviet  attack  la 
not  now  feaalble,"  *  and  thla  Judgment  took 
into  consideration  all  technology  available 
to  the  UjB.  and  not  juat  modlflcatlona  to  an 
existing  SAM.  The  t^ie  of  logic  which  adopts 
a  double  atandard  for  UB.  and  Soviet  tech- 
nical capabllltlee  la.  In  my  view,  very  danger- 
cue  and  can  In  the  long  run  deereaae  rather 
than  Increeee  UJB.  aecurlty. 

While  a  SAM  ayatam  can  always  have  aaa» 
capability  for  ehootlng  down  a  balllatlc  mla- 
sUe,  It  u  quite  another  thing  for  It  to  have 
a  realistic  oapabUtty  for  neutraUalng  tbe 
U.8.  da  tenant.  Soviet  SAMa  do  not  bave 
the  high  performance  radaia  which  are  re- 
quired. Coupling  Buaalan  Ben  nouae  radars 
to  the  preeent  SAMs  wUl  stUl  not  do  the 
job  slnoe  theae  ladara  arc  m  moat  caaea 
vumaaable  and  eould  be  put  out  of  actum 
by  a  single  mIsaUe.  Tbaa.  the  SAM^ABM  aya- 
tem would  be  a  NInrtart  Cydopa.  The  So- 
vleta at  a  minimum  would  have  to  build 
new,  eopblattratad.  and  powerful  radara  pro- 
viding wide  area  coverage  before  their  SAMa 
would  have  any  real  ABM  capabUlty.  TiMaa 
would  take  many  yeara  and  be  deteeted  long 
before  they  were  truly  cperatloiMl.  Oounter- 
meeauree  oould  be  laatltuted  Car  la  advanoe. 
And  Indssd.  aa  Secretary  Laird  baa  argued, 
no  ABM  can  with  existing  technology  reli- 
ably protect  oountrtea  like  ours  and  the 
US8B. 

With  reepeet  to  the  other  atatad  juatlflea- 
tlon  for  MIBVa.  l.e..  tbe  need  for  more  re. 
tallatory  warheads.  Secretary  Laird  stated 
in  early  March  that  tbe  Initial  threat  to 
Mlnuteman  would  not  occur  tmtU  1876-76.* 
Moreover,  since  that  time  It  bas  been  shown 
that  the  threat  f>om  the  new  construction 
of  large  Soviet  ICBM  launcdten  waa  llluaory. 
Plnally,  aa  I  wUl  diacuaa  ehcrtty  In  mere  de- 
tail, It  beoomea  Increaalngly  evident  aa  every 
day  paaaea  that  the  Sovleta  have  probably 
noi  even  yet  begun  teetlng  a  MIBV  ayatem 
of  the  type  and  accuracy  which  oould  threat- 
en Mlnuteman.  Thua,  even  the  1076-70  date 
Is  alnxMt  certainly  premature. 

In  this  connection  the  program  for  plac- 
ing MIBVs  on  the  Mlnuteman  m  Is  par- 
ticularly unwise  at  any  time  for  two  reasons. 
Not  I  only  la  It  a  bad  Inveatment  to  expend 
blllloBe  of  doUars  to  replaca  a  single  war- 
head with  three  oat  of  fear  that  90  percent 
will  be  deetroyed,  but  also  tbe  Mlnuteman 
m  MIBVa  are  the  moet  deetabUlalnc  be- 
cauee  they  have  the  greateet  potential  aa 
counterforoe  flrat  atrlke  weapone.  Tbeir  war- 
head ylrid  of  hundrede  of  kUotone  togeth- 
er with  their  fixed,  accurately  known,  fir- 
ing locaUon  provide  them  with  a  much 
greater  bard  target  oapaUllty  than  the 
smaller  yield  warheada  which  would  be  fired 


>  Plaeal  Tear  1073-78,  Defenee  Program  and 
the  1973  Defenae  Budget,  March  16.  1971, 
p.  60. 

'Ibid.,  p.  68. 

*Ibld.,  p.  46. 
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from  Bubmarlnee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  Mlnuteman  in  will  only  carry 
three  warheads  makee  it  much  leee  effective 
in  eectuing  the  deterrent  by  penetrating 
ABMs  than  Poeeldon  with  10  or  more  war- 
heads. All  thete  factori  combine  to  make 
the  Minuteman  III  MIBV  program  unde- 
sirable in  any  ctrcum^taneei. 

In  rum,  even  taking  the  DOD'a  own  jua- 
Uficationa,  it  la  apparent  that  there  is  no 
present  security  requirement  for  VS.  de- 
ployment of  Poeeldon  and  partictilarly  Mln- 
uteman m  MIRVs.  While  it  la  true  that 
orderly  scheduling  would  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  preeent  deployment  pro- 
gram, I  would  hope  that  no  government 
official  would  iiae  such  an  irresponsible  ex- 
cuse for  the  continued  deplojrment  of 
MIRVs  m  light  of  the  risks  that  such  ac- 
Uon  presents  to  our  ability  to  halt  the  arma 
race. 

Recently  one  furtber  juatlflcatlon  for  UJS. 
MIRVs  baa,  however,  also  been  rumored,  i.e., 
tbe  need  for  MIRVs  to  provide  tbe  U.S.  with 
tbe  option  to  retaliate,  following  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  In  some  manner  other  than  by 
destroying  Russian  cities.  President  Nixon 
stated: 

"I  mist  not  be  .  .  .  and  my  successors 
must  not  be  .  .  .  limited  to  tbe  indiscrimi- 
nate mass  destruction  of  enemy  civilians  as 
the  sole  poeslble  response  to  challenges.  This 
is  especially  so  when  that  response  involves 
tbe  likelihood  of  triggering  nuclear  attacks 
on  our  own  pc^rulatlon.  It  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  political  meaning  of  suffi- 
ciency to  base  our  force  planning  solely  on 
some  finite  .  .  .  theoretical  .  .  .  capacity  to 
Inflict  casualties  presiuned  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  aide."  * 

No  public  amplification  of  this  has  yet 
been  made,  but  tbe  use  of  MIRVs  in  a  coun- 
lerforce  second  strike  has  been  hinted  as 
one  means  of  providing  such  a  cai>ablllty. 
Unfortunately,  a  second  strike  counterforce 
MIRV  cannot  be  differentiated  from  a  first 
strllte  one.  and  Secretary  Laird  has  categori- 
cally denied  that  the  U.S.  was  seeking  such  a 
weapon.  The  Soviete  would  Inevitably  view 
any  counterforce  MIRV  as  a  threat  to  their 
deterrent  as  we  would  view  a  similar  Soviet 
program  as  a  threat  to  ours.  Tbe  Russian 
fear  of  tbe  U.S.  MIRV  program  may  well  be 
the  explanation  for  their  construction  of 
new  large  holes  for  possible  hardened 
launchers.  A  U.S.  attempt  to  achieve  counter- 
force  MIRVs  would  be  only  a  thinly  disguised 
program  to  raise  the  arms  race  to  a  new  level. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  President  Nixon's  ob- 
jective, while  superficially  attractive,  is  dan- 
gerously misguided.  The  scenario  that  the 
Soviete  might  initiate  a  surgical  first  strike 
to  knock  out  our  Mlnutemen  and  bomfbers, 
an  attack  which  would  require  thousands  of 
megatons  and  kill  millions  of  Americans  as  a 
byproduct,  on  the  chance  that  the  U.S.  might 
refrain  from  retaliation,  seems  to  me  a  fan- 
tasy which  Ignores  all  the  realities  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  Far  better  for  the  U.S.  to  expend 
Its  energies  and  resources  on  means  to  avoid 
the  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  than  the  meana 
to  fight  it.  It  la  sometimes  argued  that  hav- 
ing such  a  second  strike  capability  might 
be  a  useful  deterrent  to  Soviet  consideration 
of  Initiating  a  limited  nuclear  war.  In  my 
view,  the  fear  of  U.S.  destruction  of  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  Soviet  clvlUzatlon  is  an  Infinite- 
ly more  potent  deterrent  than  the  fear  that 
we  might  destroy  her  residual  strategic 
forces. 

sovirr  Mixv  pbocxam 
There  Is  no  question  that  In  the  abeence 
of  any  arms  llmltetlons  tbe  Soviete  can  In 
time  develop  and  d^loy  MIRV  systems 
which  oould  threaten  fixed  land  based 
ICBMs.  The  large  payload  of  their  missiles 
makes  this  easier  in  the  long  run  for  them 


'  President  Nixon's  Stete  of  the  World  Mes- 
sage, February  36.  1971,  p.  131. 


than  for  ua.  However,  no  convincing  evidence 
baa  ever  been  preeented  that  the  Soviete  have 
yet  teated  a  MIBV  system  with  such  capabUl- 
tlea. 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  President  Nixon  and 
DOD  officials  expressed  feats  that  the  "foot- 
print" of  the  Soviet  3-MIBV  ayatem.  which 
was  first  teat  flown  in  August  1968,  bad  a 
pattern  for  destroying  Mlnuteman.  As  time 
haa  paaaed,  thla  fear  appeared  to  bave  been 
unfounded.  Then  In  tbe  fall  of  1970.  the  DOD 
again  announced  that  new  teste  Indicated 
the  Soviete  had  for  the  first  time  tested  a 
3-MIRV  system  using  their  SS-9.  Now,  six 
months  later.  It  again  seems  that  theae  fears 
were  exaggerated.  Recent  reporte  bave  cast 
serious  doubt  as  to  whether  tbe  Soviet  teste 
were  of  a  MIRV  system  which  could  real- 
istically threaten  Mlnuteman.  (They  may 
have  only  been  malfunctlona  of  the  old 
MBV.)  A  MIRV  which  can  threaten  Mlnute- 
man  must  have  accuracies  of  less  than  % 
ml.  CZP  and  the  flexibility  to  vary  the  "foot- 
print" to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  Mlnuteman 
deployment  patterns.  No  evidence  has 
ever  been  preeented  to  support  this.  It 
seems  likely  that  this  is  but  another  exam- 
ple of  the  selective  public  release  of  partially 
analyzed  Intelligence  information  In  order 
to  atampede  the  Congress  and  tbe  public 
into  supporting  new  we^mna  programs. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  Soviete  have 
not  yet  even  begun  teetlng  a  MIRV  system 
which  could  threaten  the  Mlnuteman  com- 
ponent of  the  VS.  deterrent.  However,  they 
are  technologically  capable  of  doing  so  at 
any  time.  When  they  do,  it  will  probably  be 
with  a  missile  system  capable  of  dispensing 
6  or  more  mdependently  targeteble  war- 
heads, rather  than  the  triplet  warhead 
MIRV  used  in  the  U.S.  SS-9  threat  calcu- 
lations. Six  or  more  MIRVs  per  missile 
would  reduce  the  need  for  the  Russians  to 
deploy  additional  large  ICBMs.  That  is  why 
It  Is  Importent  to  try  to  put  a  brake  on  MIRV 
programs  now.  This  is  much  more  critical 
to  U.S.  security  than  limiting  tbe  niunber 
of  large  ICBMs.  The  Russians  already  have 
enough  SS-Os  provided  they  have  such  a 
MIRV  capabUlty. 

Yet,  why  has  the  Administration,  In  spite 
of  overwhelming  Senate  support,  (8.R.  211), 
been  so  reluctent  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  attempt  to  get  the  Soviete  to  agree  to 
some  Umltetlon  on  MIRVs?  Why  have  we  pro- 
moted unilateral  U.S.  MIRV  programs  which 
have  no  present  security  requirement  and 
yet  which  make  Soviet  MIRV  programs  so  In- 
evlteble  and  their  agreement  to  limit  them 
so  dffllciilt?  Is  it  because  we  do  not  have 
the  political  strength  to  halt  a  new  military 
technology?  Some  say  we  cannot  design  a 
negotiable  MIRV  Umltetlon  which  would 
protect  our  security,  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  our  appar- 
ent footdragglng. 

LnCTTATIONS     ON     MntVB 

I  do  believe  it  U  technically  poeslble  to 
have  a  MIBV  Umltetlon  which  could  be 
verified  by  national  means  so  as  to  protect 
U.S.  security.  Admittedly,  national  means 
are  not  adequate  to  detect  deployment  of 
MIRVs  in  a  mlssUe  system  of  the  same  ex- 
ternal configuration  as  a  single  warhead 
missile.  However,  onslte  inspection  Is  not 
adequate  for  this  either,  slnc4  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  substitution  of  tbe  MIBV 
stage  by  a  single  warhead  prior  to  tbe  ar- 
rival of  an  Inspector.  UB.  attempte  to  obtain 
Busalan  agreement  to  onslte  Inspection 
would  be  evidence  only  of  our  lack  of  In- 
tereat  In  a  BIZRV  Umltetlon. 

A  ban  on  tbe  production,  teetlng  and  de- 
ployment of  all  MIRVs  would,  however,  be  a 
verifiable  all  inclusive  agreement,  which 
would  be  in  tbe  mutual  security  Intereste  of 
both  countries.  Any  agreement  which  al- 
lowed even  small  MIRV  deployment  would 
almost  certainly  be  unsteble  and  defeat  Ite 
purpoaea.  To  allow  the  Russians  to  achieve 
our  present  capabUltlea  would  almost  mevl- 


tably  provoke  UB.  reeponaea  In  weapons  pro- 
grama.  The  presently  deployed  U^.  Poeeldon 
and  Mlnuteman  HI  MIRVs  woiUd  have  to  be 
replaced  with  atngle  warheads.  A  single  war- 
head vwalon  ot  Poeeldon  haa  been  designed, 
but  tbe  program  has  not  been  given  priority. 

The  Mmuteman  in  MIRV  Is  very  queatlon- 
able  even  if  tbe  Rusalana  went  ahead  with 
all  their  atrateglc  weapona  programa.  A  MIRV 
ban  would  be  much  more  effective  In  protect- 
ing tbe  Mlnuteman  deterrent  than  any  Mln- 
uteman m  deployment.  Tbe  Poseidon  MIRVa 
are  unneceaaary  unleas  the  Soviete  deployed 
a  large  ABM  which  would  take  many  years 
and  may  be  forecloaed  if  President  Nixon 
achieves  hU  steted  goals  at  SALT.  In  the 
event  that  a  large  ABM  threat  developed,  the 
single  warhead  Poeeldon  could  be  converted 
to  a  MIRV  in  ample  time  to  protect  our 
deterrent. 

With  respect  to  the  verification  it  is  for- 
tunate that  the  Soviete  have  not  yet  a  teated 
BORV  which  can  threaten  Mlnuteman.  They 
cannot  make  such  a  deployment  without 
teste  which  oould  be  observed  by  VS.  na- 
tional Information  systems.  I  tesUfled  on  our 
ability  to  verify  MIRV  testing  before  thla 
Committee  last  year  and  so  will  not  repeat 
the  details  at  this  time.* 

Tbe  Soviete  could  also  verify  such  an 
agreement.  Although  the  U.S.  has  tested  and 
begun  deployment  of  MIRVs  for  Mlnuteman 
m  and  Poeeldon,  tbe  Riisslans  would  be  cer- 
tain to  know  if  we  continued  to  produce  or 
deploy  these  In  violation  of  an  agreement. 
Thla  la  made  easier  for  them  by  the  fact  that 
both  these  new  missile  systems  have  differ- 
ent external  configurations  from  the  pres- 
ently deployed  Mlnuteman  I  and  n  and  Po- 
laris. Thus,  the  U.S.  can  verify  wuch  an  agree- 
ment primarily  through  the  testing  phaee 
and  the  Russians  primarily  through  tbe  pro- 
duction and  deployment  phases. 

One  must,  however,  ask  the  question  as  to 
whether  such  an  agreement  is  politically 
achievable  even  though  technically  feasible. 
At  thla  point  it  is  Impossible  to  stete  catego- 
rically whether  the  Soviete  would  agree  to 
any  llmltetlons  on  MIRVs.  Certelnly  they 
have  given  little  evidence  that  they  are  par- 
ticularly eager  for  such  an  agreement.  How- 
ever, such  an  agreement  would  be  In  their 
security  Interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  U.S., 
since  it  would  eliminate  the  vulnerability  of 
their  land  based  ICBMs  to  a  U.S.  counterforce 
strike.  Despite  proteste  to  the  contrary  by 
senior  DOD  officials,  the  Russians  must  view 
the  U.S.  MIRVs  as  a  threat  to  their  deterrent. 
The  program  to  Improve  MIRV  guidance  sys- 
tems Is  further  evidence  of  U.S.  Intent  to  de- 
velop such  a  threat.  President  Nixon's  view* 
that  UB.  MIRVs  are  designed  to  demonstrate 
oxir  defenalve  intent  and  are  Justifiable,  while 
the  Russian  MIRVs,  which  are  not  even  yet 
tested,  are  dangerous  because  they  threaten 
our  ICBMs.  is  likely  to  be  subscribed  to  only 
In  reverse  by  the  Soviet  leaders. 

Despite  these  Incentives  for  Russian  agree- 
ment to  such  a  ban,  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  do  so.  When  the 
U.S.  Senate  first  urged  such  action  they  may 
have  been,  but  as  every  day  pitsses  and  U.S. 
deploymente  continue,  agreement  becomes 
more  unlikely.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  they  wlU  neither  negotiate  troax  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness  nor  agree  to  freeze  them- 
selves In  a  position  of  Inferiority.  They  re- 
fused even  to  begin  SALT  until  their  missile 
forces  approached  parity  with  the  UB.  To 
forego  the  development  of  even  a  first  gen- 
eration MIRV  system  when  tbe  U.S.  bas 
completed  testing  and  begun  deployment 
on  two  such  systems  would  be  a  major  con- 


*  Verification  of  Strategic  Arms  Limlte- 
tlona — Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arma  Control,  International  Law  and  Or- 
ganization of  the  Senate  Coounlttee  on  For- 
eign RelaUons — April  13,  1970. 

•  Stete  of  tbe  World  Message,  February  36, 
1971.  p.  183. 
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ccHlon  which  might  be  Impoaalble  for  their 
political  and  military  leaden  to  make. 

NevertheleaB  the  V.S.  should  make  every 
effort  to  i>er8uade  the  Sonets  to  do  so  and 
take  all  poaslble  steps  to  make  such  a  Rus- 
sian decision  easier.  The  proposal  of  replac- 
ing our  existing  BCIRVs  with  single  warheads 
should  be  of  interest  to  them.  Certainly  un- 
til we  have  explored  every  avenue  for  achiev- 
ing a  limitation  on  such  systems,  we  should 
postpone  further  deployment  of  U.S.  KIRVs 
for  which  there  is  no  present  requirement 
in  the  absence  of  a  larger  Soviet  ABM,  and 
should  cancel  any  programs  for  ftirther  im- 
provements in  MIRV  accuracies.  Proceeding 
prematurely  with  our  programs  and  thus 
destroying  any  hope  of  agreement  would  be 
a  folly  and  unnecessarily  increase  the  risks 
to  our  seciirlty.  MlRVa  are  a  clear  example 
where  proceeding  with  a  unilateral  weapons 
program  provides  less  security  than  restraint. 
Parallel  with  these  halts  the  n.S.  should 
press  forward  with,  and  complete  the  devel- 
opment of,  a  single  warhead  version  of 
Poseidon  and.  If  necessary,  Mlnuteman  m, 
3o  that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  agree 
to  a  con^lete  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
MIRVs  by  both  nations. 

an-ATIVX    IMPOITANCE    OF    LIMmNG    IflSVS 

Limitations  on  MIRVs  should  be  the  high- 
est priority  Item  In  any  attempts  to  limit 
offensive  strategic  weapons  because  of  their 
destabilizing  characteristics  and  the  poten- 
tial they  provide  for  a  first  strike.  Their  de- 
ployment produces  far  greater  pressures  for 
escalating  the  arms  race  than  do  increases 
In  the  numbers  or  changes  in  other  char- 
acteristics of  strategic  missiles  with  single 
warheads  The  difficulties  involved  In  verifica- 
tion, once  a  tested  MIRV  system  Is  available, 
makes  it  urgent  that  they  be  controlled  now 
before  this  problem  becomes  much  more 
difficult.  However,  since  MIRVs  only  threaten 
the  land  b«wed  portion  of  the  deterrent,  the 
failure  to  ban  them  completely  does  not  nec- 
essarUy  mean  that  the  strategic  arms  race 
Is  uncontrollable.  As  long  as  neither  side  has 
large  ABMs  with  nationwide  coverage,  mutual 
deterrence  will  continue  to  exist.  ABMs 
threaten  all  portions  of  the  deterrent.  There- 
fore, the  U.S.  and  Soviet  governments  have 
acted  wisely  in  agreeing  to  give  highest  prior- 
ity to  the  achievement  of  limitations  on 
ABMs  this  year  at  SALT.  However,  while  an 
agreement  on  ABMs  Is  being  negotiated, 
neither  nation  should  take  any  unilateral 
steps  which  might  make  more  difficult  an 
eventual  limiutlon  on  MIRVs. 

StTMMAJtT 

1 .  The  U.S.  has  no  security  requirement  for 
the  deployment  of  MIRVs  at  this  time.  The 
deployment  should  be  stopped  and  funds  for 
the  Mlnuteman  ni  and  Poseidon  MIRV  pro- 
grams should  not  be  provided  In  the  FY  72 
Budget. 

2.  The  Soviet  MIRV  program  Is  far  behind 
the  U.S.  and  in  all  probability  the  Russians 
have  not  yet  even  tested  a  MIRV  system  of 
the  type  that  could  threaten  Mlnuteman. 

3.  A  ban  on  the  production,  testing,  and 
all  deployment  of  MIRVs  would  be  in  the 
U.S.-USSR  mutual  security  interest  and 
could  be  adequately  verified  without  onslte 
inspections. 

4.  In  order  to  persuade  the  Russians  to 
agree  to  a  MIRV  ban  the  U.S.  should  post- 
pone any  further  deployment  of  MIRVs,  can- 
cel all  programs  designed  to  Improve  MIRV 
accuracy,  and  press  forward  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  single  warhead  for  the  Poseidon 
missile. 

5.  Even  If  a  MIRV  limitation  cannot  be 
negotiated,  the  Mlnuteman  HI  program 
should  be  canceled  and  the  U.S.  should  re- 
frain from  further  deployment  of  Poaeldon 
MIRVs  as  long  as  the  Soviet  ABM  remains 
limited. 

6  The  fear  that  the  Soviets  might  secretly 
convert  their  SAM  aircraft  defenses  Into  an 
ABM  which  could  threaten  our  deterrent  has 


insuSelent     foundation    to    wmmunt    any 
change  in  the  above  ooncludoos. 

7.  The  U.S.  should  direct  its  strmCegic 
policy  toward  maintaining  d«terrence,  and 
refrain  from  attempting  to  develop  a  capa- 
bility for  fighting  a  strategic  nuclear  w«r 
which  can  only  Increase  the  risk  that  a  nu- 
clear holocaust  will  actually  occur. 

Statkkxnt  or  MA»«wtt.T   o.  Shttlman 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreoiafte  your  invitation 
t»  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  In  the 
course  of  its  hearings  on  the  relationship 
between  the  deployment  of  weapons  systems 
and  arms  control. 

In  the  effort  to  Inoreaae  our  security  by 
stAblUzing  the  strategic  arms  competition, 
technical  a0p>eat6  of  weapons  systems  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussion.  But 
SALT  Is  more  than  a  purely  technical  matter; 
like  deterrence  itself,  It  requires  political 
Insight  and  poimoal  judgments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  sufficiently  appreciated 
how  deeply  SALT  Invcdves  Internal  political 
prooeesee  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  nor  how  sensitively  these 
processes   interaot   with  each   other. 

What  I  propose  to  do  in  this  brief  state- 
ment Is  to  bring  to  be««',  from  the  study  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  some  Insights  Into  the 
Soviet  approach  to  SALT  which  I  believe 
relevant  to  the  present  hearings.  I  will 
sketch  the  ©volution  of  the  Soviet  position 
since  SALT  began,  and  wUl  describe  how 
that  position  appears  to  have  been  affected 
by  tugs  and  hauls  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  particular,  I  will  try  to  deal  with  the 
effects  upon  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  "bar- 
gaining chip"  theory  and  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  and  MIRV. 

BACKCRODND    OF    SOVIET    POSmON 

In  the  four  and  a  half  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  Idea  of  SALT  was  first  pro- 
posed, there  has  been  a  considerable  evolu- 
tion In  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  subject. 
For  the  first  year  and  a  half,  there  was  no 
Soviet  reply  to  the  propoeal,  and  during  this 
period,  there  were  some  indications  of  sharp 
Internal  debates  which  Involved  fundamental 
questions  of  resource  allocation  and  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Among  the  special 
difficulties  Involved  was  the  extreme  com- 
partmentBllzatlon  of  Soviet  life,  as  a  result 
of  which  few  persons  outside  the  professional 
military  services  were  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss military  technology:  there  vras  not  a 
widespread  familiarity  with  arms  control 
matters,  nor  a  preparation  of  the  political 
leadership  for  the  complexity  of  the  task  of 
thinking  about  how  the  strategic  arms  oocn- 
petlUon  might  be  stabUlzed.  From  the  out- 
side, It  appeared  that  the  main  lines  of  the 
debate  were  drawn  between  those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  economic  costs  of  the 
strategic  competition  and.  on  the  other  side, 
the  various  military  services  powerfully 
3upf)orted  by  the  orthodox  wing  of  the 
Communist  Party  bureaucracy,  deeply  com- 
mitted to  an  expectation  of  unremitting  con- 
flict with  the  United  States. 

By  the  Spring  of  1968,  It  appeared  that  a 
compromise  had  been  reached  which  would 
permit  at  least  exploratory  participation  In 
SALT,  but  In  the  meantime  the  Intervention 
In  Czechoslovakia  and  then  the  change  of 
Administration  In  the  United  States  delayed 
the  opening  of  talks  until  November,  1969. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  rounds  of  SALT 
at  Helsinki  and  Vienna,  there  was  mani- 
fested a  widening  competence  and  sophistica- 
tion In  Soviet  discussion  of  arms  control  mat- 
ters. There  also  appeared  to  develop  an  In- 
tensification of  the  Internal  debates  as  con- 
crete substantive  Issues  came  under  consid- 
eration. In  the  course  of  1970,  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership began  to  make  it  clear  that  It  was 
prepared  to  try  for  "practical  steps  In  the  di- 
rection of  disarmament."  Speaking  in  Khar- 
kov In  May,  1970,  Brezhnev  signalled  this 
Intention,  Indicating  that  it  was  not  incon- 


sistent with,  the  "oondltlona  of  an  acuta  po- 
llUcal  and  ideological  struggle  between  so- 
cialism and  capitalism  in  the  international 
arena."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  achieved  an  adequate  de- 
terrent,  but  would  continue  to  build  its  mili- 
tary forces  if  the  United  SUtes  did  so.  "The 
Soviet  Union  wovild  welcome  a  reasonable 
agreement  in  this  field.  We  have  created  stra- 
tegic forces  that  are  a  reliable  means  of  de- 
terring any  aggressor.  We  wUl  respond  to  any 
attempts  by  anyone  to  gain  military  supe- 
riority over  the  USSR  with  the  requisite  in- 
crease in  military  might,  thereby  guaran- 
teeing our  defense.  We  cannot  act  other- 
wise. However,  if  the  United  States  govern- 
ment really  desires  an  accord  on  checking 
the  strategic  arms  race.  If  the  American 
public  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  arms  manufacturers  and  of  the  mili- 
tary, then  the  prospect  for  the  talks  could 
be  asserted  as  positive.  In  any  case,  the  So- 
viet Union  will  do  everything  In  its  power  so 
that  these  talks  will  prove  useful." 

At  the  Party  Congress  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year,  which  was  heavily  preoccupied 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Brezhnev  made  the  point  that  "the  favorable 
outcome  of  these  talks  (i.e.,  SALT]  would 
make  it  possible  to  avoid  another  round  in 
the  missile  arms  race  and  to  free  substantial 
resoiirces  for  constructive  purposes."  He  went 
on  to  add  the  following  condition,  which  has 
become  a  standard  formulation  in  recent  So- 
viet press  commentaries:  "However,  we 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  disarmament 
talks  in  general,  and  especially  the  discus- 
sion of  highly  delicate  military  and  technical 
aspects,  can  be  productive  only  if  the  inter- 
ests of  the  parties'  security  are  given  equal 
consideration  and  no  one  seeks  unilateral 
advantages." 

An  Improvement  of  relations  with  the 
United  States  was  possible,  Brezhnev  said, 
"but  we  have  to  consider  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  real  desire  to  settle  questions 
at  the  negotiating  table  or  with  an  attempt 
to  pursue  a  'positions  of  strength'  policy" 
"Let  no  one  try  to  talk  to  us  In  the  language 
of  ultimatums  and  force." 

In  June  of  this  year,  in  an  election  speech 
In  Moscow,  Brezhnev  asked  himself  the  rhe- 
torical question  whether  it  was  tmreallstlc 
to  consider  the  limitation  of  the  arms  race 
while  capitalism  still  existed.  His  answer— 
and  presumably  It  was  addressed  to  those 
who  did  not  consider  the  question  rhetori- 
cal— was  that  It  was  not  unrealistic,  because 
of  the  "changed  balance  of  pwwer  In  the 
world — both  sociopolitical  and  military 
power."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  afford  both  a  reliable  defense 
and  the  development  of  Its  economy,  al- 
though, he  added,  "of  course  without  large 
defense  expenditures  we  and  our  economy 
would  move  ahead  far  more  quickly." 

These  quotations  Illustrate  two  important 
factors  underlying  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  accept  the  posslbUlty  of  some 
limitation  of  the  arms  competition  through 
SALT.  One  Is  the  growing  concern  of  the  So- 
viet leadership  with  the  economic  constraints 
under  which  It  Is  operating,  particularly  In 
the  realm  of  advanced  technology.  The  Rus- 
sians clearly  wish  to  avoid  giving  the  Impres- 
sion of  unilateral  weakness  on  this  score; 
Brezhnev  In  his  election  speech  also  dwelt  on 
the  economic  effects  of  the  arms  race  to  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  not  or  could  not 
continue  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  military 
expenditure  If  necessary,  but  they  clearly 
have  reached  a  decision  that  their  country 
would  be  better  off  If  expenditures  for  stra- 
tegic weapons  by  t)oth  countries  could  be 
scaled  down,  particularly  because  the  alter- 
native Is  now  seen  as  another  upward  bound 
in  the  arms  competition. 

The  second  factor  In  their  decision  is  the 
recent  build-up  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
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to  a  level  of  approximate  parity  with  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  leadership  is  no 
longer  inhibited  by  a  concern  that  an  agree- 
ment would  perpetuate  Soviet  Inferiority,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  when  SALT  was 
first  proposed  in  1967.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
the  delay  in  the  Soviet  response  was  the  de- 
sire to  wait  until  deployments  then  planned 
had  made  their  appearance,  so  that  negotia- 
tions could  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 
MAIN  Eixifzirrs  or  pbbbent  bovitt  posmoN 

It  may  be  useful  to  highlight  the  following 
elements  in  the  present  Soviet  approach  to 
the  SALT  negotiations: 

1.  Insistence  upon  "equal  security."  The 
Russians  have  made  it  clear  that  they  will 
not  accept  any  agreement  that  gives  the 
United  States  any  "unilateral  advantage." 
They  want  SALT  to  codify  parity.  They  have 
lectured  their  own  military  on  the  futility 
of  superiority,  but  they  are  obliged  to  dem- 
onstrate that  SALT  will  not  mean  a  return 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  position  of  in- 
feriority under  which  they  smarted  for  so 
long. 

a.  "Playing  it  cool."  The  Soviet  leaders 
learned  the  lesson,  during  the  early  months 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  when  they 
were  pressing  the  United  States  to  begin 
SALT  negotiations,  that  this  display  of 
eagerness  led  many  in  the  United  States  to 
argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  needed  an 
agreement  more  than  the  United  States  did, 
and  should  therefore  pay  a  price  for  It.  Since 
that  time.  Soviet  representatives  have  been 
at  pains  not  to  show  undue  public  concern 
about  the  arms  race  or  about  such  weapons 
systems  as  MIRV,  lest  they  confer  a  bar- 
gaining advantage  upon  the  United  States. 
The  result  has  been  to  make  signalling  be- 
tween the  two  powers  more  difficult. 

3.  Begin  with  ABM.  Partly  because  ABM 
systems  appeared  to  l>e  a  relatively  finite 
and  manageable  segment  of  the  arms  com- 
petition, compared  with  the  enormous  com- 
plexities of  offensive  systems,  Soviet  pro- 
tagonists of  SALT  have  favored  beginning 
with  an  ABM  agreement.  Moreover,  as  an 
authoritative  article  In  PRAVDA  argued  one 
week  ago,  ABMs  stimulate  the  deployment 
of  offensive  missiles:  "Action  is  met  by 
counter-action.  If  one  side  strengthens  Its 
defense,  then  the  other  feverishly  looks  for 
new.  more  powerful  means  to  pierce  the 
defensive  shield  of  the  opponent." 

4.  SALT  does  not  imply  a  political  truce 
vHth  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  made  It  clear  that  It  does  not  regard 
a  SALT  agreement  as  a  signal  for  a  political 
reconciliation  with  the  Umted  States,  an 
end  to  "Ideological  struggle,"  or  to  the  cam- 
paign against  "American  Imperialism."  When 
he  spoke  of  the  "normalization"  of  relations 
with  the  United  States  at  the  XXTV  Party 
Congress,  BreBhnev  indicated  that  he  had 
m  mind  possible  progress  in  SALT,  some 
trade,  correct  relations  at  moderate  levels  of 
tension,  possibly  talks  to  settle  disputes,  but 
not  an  embrace  of  friendship.  Echoes  of  the 
Internal  debates  may  be  heard  in  an  article 
in  PRAVDA  May  4  by  Oeorgl  Arbatov,  director 
of  the  Institute  on  the  USA.  in  which  he 
defends  responding  to  "realistic  tendencies" 
In  the  United  BUtes  as  representing  "forced 
concessions,"  which  "objectively  can  have 
consequences  that  correspond  to  the  peoples' 
Interests."  He  reminds  his  readers  that  peace- 
ful coexistence  and  political  detente  do  not 
"abolish  the  struggle  between  the  two  sys- 
tems Itself  but  moves  it  into  channels  In 
which  this  struggle  does  not  lead  to  military 
conflict."  Distinguishing  a  proper  "class 
approach"  from  that  of  revisionists  and  re- 
formers, he  writes  that  it  does  not  mean  the 
"accommodation  of  the  workers'  movement 
to  present-day  imperialism  and  a  reconcllU- 
tlon  with  It."  The  message  is  a  reminder  of 
the  still  powerful  force  in  Soviet  politics  of 
Party  orthodoxy,  which  takes  a  dark  view  of 


U.S.  intentions,  is  skeptical  whether  the  U.S. 
will  negotiate  seriously  in  SALT,  and  which 
continues  to  mterpret  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  Imperialism  and  conflict. 

Although  the  various  groups  in  the  Soviet 
leadership  see  the  United  States  in  varying 
shades  of  darkness,  they  appear  to  share  at 
best  an  uncertainty  whether  the  U.S.  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  SALT  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  parity.  The  protagomsta  of  SALT 
have  sought  to  explain  to  Soviet  hard-liners 
why  the  United  States,  after  initially  pro- 
posing an  ABM  limitation,  then  seemed 
reluctant  to  accept  such  an  agreement;  why 
the  U.S.  pushed  through  Safeguard  as  SALT 
was  opening  in  1969.  and  Phase  n  during 
the  talks  in  1970;  why  the  U.S.  pushed 
rapidly  ahead  with  the  deployment  of  MIRV 
in  1970;  why  successive  "gaps"  appear  during 
each  appropriations  cycle,  to  Justify  new 
bombers,  new  re-entry  systems,  new  under- 
water launch  systems. 

The  explanation  adduced  by  Soviet 
analysts  is  that  there  are  two  tendencies  In 
American  pollUcal  life :  that  of  the  militarists 
and  their  supporters,  and  that  of  the  antl- 
mllltary  "realists."  The  result,  as  they  see  it. 
Is  a  "zig-zag"  policy,  reflecting  the  require- 
ments of  domestic  politics.  It  should  be  added 
that  "realism."  in  the  Soviet  usage,  means 
not  only  an  acceptance  of  a  stabilization  of 
the  strategic  arms  race,  but  more:  an 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  position  of  equality 
In  the  world,  of  the  Soviet  position  in  Bastem 
Biirope,  and  other  Soviet  political  objectives. 
This  view  is  based  upon  an  assessment  that 
there  has  been  a  "change  in  the  alignment  of 
forces."  and  it  implies  a  graceful  acceptance 
by  the  United  SUtes  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
Increase  its  political  influence  around  the 
globe  at  the  expense  of  the  Umted  States. 
This  Is  the  operative  significance  of  Artiatov's 
argxmient  to  the  hard-liners  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  a  positive  response  to  "realism  In 
capitalist  policies"  is  Justified  because  these 
"forced  concessions"  are  objectively  in  Soviet 
interests. 

It  should  be  added  that  mo«t  Soviet 
analyses  of  American  pcHlcy  these  days  end  on 
an  Interrogatory  note:  which  tendency  will 
prevail  in  the  U.S.?  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  a  kind  of  reverse  containment  policy 
now  emerging  in  the  Soviet  Union :  it  declares 
Itself  ready  to  reach  buslness-like  arrange- 
ments with  the  U.S.  If  it  is  realistic,  but  to 
resist  manifestations  of  U.S.  imperialism  ("a 
principled  line  of  rebuff  to  aggression  and  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  imperialistic  forces.") 

sou    OOIfCLtrSIONB 

1.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  internal 
debates  on  SALT  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  U.S.  efforts  to  force  the  pace  of  the 
strategic  competition  as  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  and  MIRV  have  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  case  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  argued  that  arrangonents 
with  the  United  States  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  strategic  arms  oon^>etltion  are  possi- 
ble. It  has  forced  them  into  elaborate 
explanations  and  defenses  of  their  proposed 
dealings  with  the  "imperialists." 

2.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  effect  of  the 
"bargaining  chip"  rationale  for  further  arma- 
ment measures  by  the  United  States  has  been 
the  opposite  of  what  was  intended.  Although 
it  Is  true  that  these  measures  have  put  before 
the  Soviet  leadership  the  prospect  of  a  fur- 
ther expensive  round  in  the  arms  competi- 
tion as  the  alternative  to  a  SALT  agreement, 
wtiat  is  more  significant  is  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  feels  Itself  obliged  to  match  each 
step  with  comparable  measures,  for  it  can- 
not allow  itaeU,  for  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational reasons,  to  be  pressured  into  an 
agreement  on  tinfavorable  terms.  Perhaps 
the  "bargaining  chip"  theory  may  be  sound 
diplomacy  under  some  circumstances,  but 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  strategic  weapons  fleld 
It  provides  dynamism  for  the  arms  race. 
Moreover,  when  a  measvire  such  as  Safe- 
guard or  MIRV  Is  defended  In  this  country 


on  the  grounds  that  is  necessary  to  increase 
our  bargaining  pressure,  rather  than  on  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure  proposed,  the 
argument  is  known  and  dlsooimted  on  the 
Soviet  side  as  a  transparent  device. 

3.  Over  the  long  run,  it  would  seem  more 
effective  for  the  United  States  to  base  its  ne- 
gotiating tactics  and  its  military  procure- 
ments on  the  principle  that  security  in  the 
realm  of  strategic  weapons  U  best  served  by 
a  stable  equilibrium  at  as  moderate  a  level 
as  can  be  managed  through  explicit  or  tacit 
agreement  with  our  adversaries.  To  achieve 
this  will  require  us  to  break  the  cycle  of 
Interaction  between  the  two  countries  by  the 
exercise  of  political  leadership,  deciding  mil- 
itary policies  in  terms  of  this  conception  of 
security  rather  than  leaving  them  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  pressures  of  the  mlUtary  serv- 
ices, the  upward  tug  of  technology,  the  over- 
reaction  of  military  planners,  or  the  mis- 
guided rationalizations  of  self -deceptive  bar- 
gaining techniques. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  been  told 
by  our  President  that  an  ABM  agree- 
ment will  probably  be  reached  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Prom  recent  pronounce- 
ments General  Secretary  Brezhnev  has 
flrmly  indicated  his  own  interest  in  arms 
control  agreements.  Why  then  can  we 
not  move  on  toward  these  agreements 
before  they  escape  us? 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  in  a  position  of  near 
parity,  freezing  deployments  would  not 
upset  this  rough  balance.  It  would,  in 
fact,  enhance  It. 

Once  a  tacit  imderstandlng  was 
reached,  such  as  the  one  I  am  propos- 
ing, a  formal  one  would  be  even  more 
probable.  It  would,  moreover,  be  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  of  other  nu- 
clear and  nonnuclear  nations.  Above  all 
it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  mankind. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

OKKATX  aXSOLUnON  14S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TtrnwiY,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kknnxst)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Guhwet)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Biblz),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRurur)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  145, 
urging  the  Voice  of  America  to  broad- 
cast into  the  Soviet  Union  in  Yiddish. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
34 — REPORTTNO  OF  AN  ORIGINAL 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  THE  PRAYE31S  DUR- 
ING THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

(Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
concurrent  resolution: 

Sknatx  CoNCuaaxMT  Risolution  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument, the  prayers  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon.  S.TX>.,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  opening  of  the  dally  sessions  of 
the  Senate  during  the  Ninety-first  Congress, 
together  with  any  other  prayers  offered  by 
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him  during  that  period  In  his  offlcl*!  o*p*c- 
Ity  aa  Chaplain  of  the  Senata;  and  that  there 
be  printed  two  thouaand  additional  coplea 
of  such  document,  of  which  one  thoiiaand 
thirty  would  be  tot  the  use  of  the  Senate 
and  nine  hundred  seyenty  would  be  for  the 
uae  of  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  The  copy  for  the  document  author- 
ized In  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing. 

ADDITIONAL    C0SP0N80R    OP    A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SKMATa  CONCUaaXNT  RXSOLimON   21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Casx,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  co^wnsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  21,  calling  for  suspen- 
sion of  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
until  the  present  conflict  In  that  coun- 
try is  resolved. 


AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972 — AMEND- 
MENT 

ABCKNDMENT    NO.    243 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

VAKM    PATMENTS    SUBSIOT    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  farm  payments  subsidy  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer  tomorrow, 
for  myself  and  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Proxmire, 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  242 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  strike 
out  the  period  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"And  provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  single  1972 
crop-year  price  support  program  (other  than 
for  sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  a  person  under  any 
such  program  would  be  In  excese  of  »20.000." 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
A  REA— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    243 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.! 

LIBKRTT      PABK     AND     THE     CATrWAY      NATIONAL 
RECREATION    AXEA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator  Case,  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1852,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  (Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area.  This  amendmmt,  which 
I  am  introducing  in  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion by  Governor  Cahill,  would  au- 
thorize the  inclusion  of  Liberty  Park  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  planned  recreational 
area. 

I  think  that  this  park  merits  incorpo- 
ration into  the  Gateway  area  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all.  there  Is  the  symbolic 
value  of  Liberty  Park  and  the  adjacent 


landmarks  of  Ellis  Island  and  the  Statue 
of  Liberty.  Liberty  Park,  located  on  the 
waterf nmt  in  Jersey  City,  was  created  by 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  provide  a 
suitable  setting  for  these  two  national 
monuments,  which  are  such  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  It  would 
be  singularly  appropriate  to  link  these 
famed  reminders  of  our  natlmal  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  tolerance  with 
what  will  become  the  Nation's  largest  rec- 
reational area,  and  a  tribute  to  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  enjoy  clean,  pleasant, 
and  most  importantly,  accessible,  out- 
door surroundings. 

Second,  the  addition  of  Liberty  Park, 
and  the  extension  of  the  ferry  service 
from  there  to  Breezy  Point  and  Sandy 
Hook,  would  make  the  Gateway  Area 
much  more  convenient  to  the  residents 
of  New  Jersey's  cities.  The  port  author- 
ity's rapid  transit  facilities  are  but  a 
short  distance  from  Liberty  Park,  and 
the  residents  of  not  only  Jersey  City,  but 
also  of  Newark,  Patterson.  Passaic.  Eliz- 
abeth, New  Brunswick,  and  many  other 
adjacent  communities  would  find  their 
access  to  the  Gateway  greatly  facilitated. 

At  present,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
owns  approximately  280  of  the  approxi- 
mately 470  acres  of  Liberty  Park,  and 
since  there  are  no  residential  areas  in- 
volved, the  costs  of  acquisition  would 
not  be  prohibitive. 

This  amendment  represents  not  only 
an  extremely  positive  contribution  to  the 
recreational  capcicity  and  attractiveness 
of  the  Gateway  Park,  but  also  provides  a 
method  through  which  many  New  Jer- 
sey residents  could  enjoy  the  opportuni- 
ties for  leisure  now  available  only  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  own  automo- 
biles. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZA-nONS,  1972— AMENDMENT 

AMEKDME!<T    no.    344 

'  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. ) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    244 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce two  pieces  of  legislation  today 
which  I  believe  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  efforts  to  move  forward  in 
reaching  an  arms  control  agreement  and 
put  a  halt  to  the  arms  race. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
Military  Authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  proposal  stems  from  my  Sen- 
ate speech  of  March  25  when  I  proposed 
that  Congress  shoud  act  to  place  in  es- 
crow all  funds  for  the  further  testing 
and  deployment  of  our  MIRV.  Recent 
events  confirm  more  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity for  such  action. 

Now  that  there  seems  to  be  firm  ground 
for  United  States-Soviet  agreement  on 
ABM  at  SALT,  there  is  little  purpose  on 
our  part  in  moving  ahead  this  year  vrtth 
an  offensive  weapons  system  such  as 
MIRV  which  might  only  frustrate  the 
successful  outcome  of  our  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

I.  therefore,  propose  Mr.  President  that 
the  funds  in  the  1972  Military  authori- 
zation bill  be  set  aside  in  trust — placed 
in  escrow — so  that  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment can  be  worked  on  in  the  most  posi- 
tive climate. 


I  am  suggesting  that  our  MIRV  pro- 
gram, which  is  In  a  far  more  advanced 
stage  than  the  Soviet  Union's,  be  sus- 
pended for  the  duration  of  the  year  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Russians  the 
earnestness  of  our  Intentions  to  halt  the 
arms  race  in  both  offensive  and  defensive 
nuclear  weapons. 

My  amendment  Is  a  simple  one.  which 
I  would  like  read  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  placing  the  authorized 
funds  for  MIRV  for  fiscal  year  1972  In 
escrow  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  344 
At  the  end  of  the  blU,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  plftce.  In  a  special  account  established 
by  him.  all  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  or  any  other  law  for  the  further  testing 
or  deployment  of  multiple  Independently  tar- 
geted re-entry  v^lclee  (MTRVb)  .  Such  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  (Congress  Jointly  determine  at 
any  time  that  the  Government  of  the  tJnlon 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics'  testing  and  de- 
ploying of  Its  own  RJIRV  system  and  other 
action  necessitate  the  further  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  the  United  States'  MIRV  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  United  States'  retaliatory 
capability.  Upon  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  the  President  that 
such  a  determination  has  been  Jointly  made 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress,  such 
funds  shall  be  available  immediately  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  highlight  the  essential  points  of  this 
amendment.  Funds  appropriated  under 
the  1972  Defense  authorization  bill 
should  be  placed  in  escrow  with  the 
proviso  that  these  funds  could  be  released 
if  the  President  came  to  Congress  and 
reported  that  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tinued testing  and  deployment  of  MIRV 
or  other  action  necessitated  a  release  of 
these  funds  for  the  resumption  of  our 
own  MIRV  program.  The  Congress 
would,  as  it  should,  share  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  responsibility  of  making  that 
decision. 

Let  it  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  must 
expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  exercise  self- 
restraint  comparable  to  our  own.  If  at 
any  time  Soviet  defense  behavior  indi- 
cates that  contrary,  and  more  specifical- 
ly, if  we  determine  that  a  suspension  of 
our  MIRV  program  would  be  harmful  to 
our  retaliatory  second-strike  capability 
because  of  actions  undertaken  by  the  So- 
viet Union,  I  would  be  the  first  to  recom- 
mend that  the  suspension  be  terminated. 

But  as  I  speak  today,  Mr.  President 
there  is  little  foundation  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
respond  in  good  faith  to  our  own  action. 
For  years  we  in  this  country  have  built 
our  weapons  systems  and  defense  policies 
on  the  basis  of  a  worst-case  analysis.  I 
believe  in  caution,  esi^ecially  on  the  basic 
matter  of  this  country's  national  defense, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  we  view  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  nuclear  countries 
from  another,  more  positive  perspective. 

While  accepting  the  validity  of  the 
worst  case  analysis,  we  can  also  foresee 
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situations  where  the  case  Is  more  optimis- 
tic. The  Russians  have  In  the  psjii  en- 
tered into  workable  agreements,  so  it  Is 
not  unrealistic  to  assiune  that  they  will 
do  so  again,  especially  when  a  proposal 
is  in  their  interests,  as  well  as  our  own. 

MIRV  is  a  highly  destabilizing  weap- 
ons system  which  may  become  super- 
fluous if  agreements  on  ABM  and  of- 
fensive weapons  ceilings  are  successfully 
concluded  at  SALT.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  United  States  has  at 
present  a  considerable  leadtime  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  MIRV  program.  The 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
have  an  advantage  if  it  were  to  continue 
to  deploy  the  SS-9  missile  installed  with 
a  MIRV  system  comparable  to  our  own. 

What  can  generally  be  determined 
through  a  comparative  qualitative  analy- 
sis of  the  strategic  nuclear  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
that  the  two  countries  have  reached  a 
position  of  nuclear  parity.  This  situation 
coincides  with  what  has  been  accepted  as 
the  basic  aim  of  our  strategic  forces. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve a  policy  of  nuclear  sufficiency,  our 
forces  must  be  able  to  maintain  a  second- 
strike  capability  and  eliminate  all  in- 
centive for  the  Soviet  Union  to  strike 
the  United  States  first. 

Sufficiency,  with  the  rough  balance  in 
strategic  nuclear  weaponry  that  the 
word  implies,  has  become  a  measure  of 
safety  and  should  become  the  prime 
determinant  for  our  defense  needs  in  the 
future. 

Now  that  sufficiency  has  been  achieved, 
there  is  no  greater  security  to  be  foimd 
in  an  accelerated  arms  race.  Any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  gain 
superiority  in  nuclear  weaponry  would 
undoubtedly  be  matched  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  that  is  accomplished  is  raising 
the  level  of  danger  rather  than  strength- 
ening the  shield  of  security. 

If  an  ABM  agreement  is  reached,  the 
deployment  of  MIRV  would  be  wasteful, 
costly,  and  jeopardize  any  possibilities 
of  further  arms  agreement.  The  original 
justification  for  MIRV  wsus  that  the  So- 
viets were  deploying  a  vast  ABM  system. 
With  a  limitation  on  ABM.  it  is  logical 
that  there  should  be  a  limitation  on 
MIRV.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  an 
agreement  in  both  the  defensive  and 
offensive  strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 

In  order  to  promote  a  political  climate 
conducive  to  both  defensive  and  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  agreements,  which  is 
surely  in  our  national  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  a  speedy  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  on  arms  control,  we  should 
halt  the  testing  and  the  deployment  of 
MIRV. 

I.  therefore,  offer  this  amendment  to 
place  in  escrow  the  funds  for  MIRV. 
This  amendment  will  do  two  things. 
Firstly,  it  will  halt  the  arms  race  on  our 
part  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  real  possi- 
bility for  an  agreement  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union.  Secondly,  it 
will  leave  In  a  state  of  readiness  appro- 
priated funds  in  case  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  exercise  restraint  on  its  part 
In  the  deployment  of  Its  ABM's  SS-9's, 
and  MIRV  missiles. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  CON- 
VERSION OF  SERVICEMEN'S 
GROUP  UFE  INSURANCE- 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    34S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  BAKER  submitted  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  S.  2201,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance program  to  extend  from  120 
days  to  1  year  after  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  the  period  witliin  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  may  con- 
vert his  servicemen's  group  life  insur- 
ance to  an  individual  policy  of  life  insur- 
ance. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZA-nONS.  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    246 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2150,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  punx)ses. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  "Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  159,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S. 
1657,  the  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    198 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  198.  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
African  sugar,  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  H.R.  8866,  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1971. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  CONCERNING 
NOMINATION  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

William  S.  Sessions,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney.  Western  District  of  Texas, 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Seagal  V 
Wheatley,  resigning. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  July  21,  1971,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  KFyiBClTB 
ON  SBiALL  BUSINESS  OF  ADVER- 
TTSINO  AND  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
PATENT  MEDICINE  AND  COSMETIC 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  8uba>mmlttee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  continue  hearings  In- 
to the  effects  of  advertising  on  the  via- 
bility and  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness In  the  proprietary  medicine  and  cos- 
metic Industries.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  on  July  21,  22,  and  23  In  Room 
318 — Caucus  Room — of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  starting  at  10  ajn.,  each 
day. 

NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON 
NOMINATTONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  on  Thursday,  July  22, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Mr.  Peter  G.  Nash,  of  New  York,  to  be 
(jreneral  Counsel  of  the  National  Rela- 
tions Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  (vice 
Arnold  Ordman.  term  expired) . 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Director  of  Action  (a  new  po- 
sition) . 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  4232, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  will  be- 
gin at  1:30  pjn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WILL  WONDERS  NEVER  CEASE  IN 
APPALACHIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  persons  in  recent  years  have 
noted  that  my  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
an  unusual  potential  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  facilities  which 
make  it  possible  for  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  beauty  of  its  mountains — with  the 
varied  possibilities  they  offer  for  both 
summer  and  winter  recreation— are  being 
developed  and  expanded  as  never  before. 

One  such  development  is  at  Pipestem 
State  Park,  in  Summers  and  Mercer 
Counties,  high  up  in  the  cool  Allegheny 
Mountains.  A  fine  featiire  story  about 
this  spectacularly  beautiful  and  unique 
resort  appeared  in  the  travel  section  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star  of 
July  11.1971. 

I  compliment  the  writer,  Charles  Yar- 
brough,  for  his  excellent  article,  which  I 
enjoyed.  I  am  sure  it  will  draw  visitors  to 
the  area.  All  who  go  there  will  be  re- 
warded. The  money  which  Government 
has  made  available  for  this  development 
has  been  well  spent. 

The  article  gives  credit  where  credit 
is  due  in  mentioning  the  part  which  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher  John  Paulconer  of  the 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,  Daily  News  played  in 
bringing  Pipestem  Park  Into  being.  His 
leadership  was  selfless  and  devoted.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  as  pleased  as  I  am 
with  the  newspaper  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday 
Star  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLHEBIKM    on    a    PlJiTKAO WttJ,    WONDBW 

Neyex  Ckasz  in   Afpauicria? 
(By  CbarleB  Yvbrougb) 

PiTwmf,  W.  Va.— If  this  Is  Appklkchla. 
tbe  country  could  use  more  of  It. 

Long-suffering  from  tbe  tourist's  short- 
sighted Image  of  a  land  ravaged  and  left  In 
social  and  economic  dlsheTelment,  Weet  Vir- 
ginia takes  another  surge  here  as  one  of  the 
most  overlooked  scenic  and  recreational  val- 
ues east  of  the  Great  Divide. 

And  if  he  persists  on  overlooking,  let  him 
try  this  one  high  on  tbe  rim  of  the  Blue- 
stone  Gorge — 100.000  acres  of  sparsely-In- 
habited AUeghenles  and  Blue  Ridge,  roller- 
coesterlng  out   to  the  haze-paved  horizon. 

THB    NAME? 

Let  hUn  8«e  polIutlon-free  streams  where 
the  flsh  are  begging;  an  18-vlew  goU  cotirse. 
riding  stables,  swimming  pools,  archery,  bil- 
liards and  table  tennis,  an  amphitheater  with 
600  opera  seats:  Ave  restaurants  and  lounges. 
Up  here,  the  tint  reaction  will  be  disbelief. 

Then,  when  he  tries  to  check  Into  the 
modern,  mountain- blending  lodge  or  a  spa- 
cious cottage  on  short  notice.  It  may  be 
dismay. 

Plpestem  State  Park  and  its  resort  are 
named  for  the  bush  which  supplied  the  In- 
dians with  hollow-woody  stems  for  their 
pipes. 

Newest  in  tbe  West  Virginia  park  system, 
it  waa  built  by  tbe  State  Department  of 
Natural  Ilesources  at  a  cost  of  114  mllUon 
in  Federal  loans  and  grants  and  Is  operated 
by  Branlgar  Parks,  Inc.,  for  the  State. 

Among  its  incongruities — aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  here  at  all  like  a  million 
peaceful  miles  from  nowhere — is  the  Lodge 
where  elevators  go  DOWN  to  most  of  the  114 
rooms  and  suites. 

.  .  .  And  if  that  Isnt  far  enough  down, 
there  Is  the  Blountaln  Creek  lodge  along  the 
Bluestone,  reachable  only  by  a  3,000-foot 
tramway,  which  for  76  centa  per  round  trip, 
doubles  as  a  sightseeing  ride. 

What  the  flrst-tlme  visitor  won't  see  and 
perhaps  wont  realise  Is  Plpestem  as  a  symbol 
of  West  Virginia's  vlgoroiu  search  to  stlmu- 
Ute  tourism  and  recreation.  UntU  Plpestem, 
perhaps  the  best  example  Is  Blackwater  Palls, 
similar  In  concept  and  terrain. 

With  two  top  exceptions — James  Bollnger, 
the  managing  director,  and  John  Coffey, 
resident  manager — Plpeetem's  staff  of  aoo 
come  from  the  general  area. 

Although  the  resort  Is  Just  Into  Its  second 
year-round  operation,  surrounding  Summers 
and  Mercer  counties  are  feeling  its  economic 
Impact.  Including  real  esUte.  But  "conges- 
tion" can  only  be  a  far-far-away  thing. 

Plpestem  itself  has  about  4.000  acres.  Near- 
by Bluestone  State  Park  has  1.800  and  Cainpe 
Creek  State  Forest  has  IJOO.  Surrounding 
Plpestem  is  a  State  Game  llanagement  area 
of  36,000. 

One  hotel  chain  has  purchased  19  acres  and 
another  Is  "looking  around," 

What  the  nrst-tlme  visitor  wUl  realize 
qiackly  at  Plpestem  U  the  utter  tranquility. 
A  very  strident  whlppoorwUl  was  outside  my 
cottage  window  to  break  the  dawn  and  some 
fresh -air  slumber. 

There  will  be  times  If  you  linger  in  the 
lodge  that  it  can  be  wall-to-wall  people  and 
at  least  one  week — ^better,  two — advance 
reservations  are  advised. 

Prom  now  throvtgh  Oct.  31,  rates  at  the 
Lodge  range  from  114  and  tao  single  to  tao- 
tae  double.  Down  the  tramway  at  Mountain 
Creek  Lodge.  It  U  116  single  and  tao  double. 
Cottages — modem  right  down  to  the 
toaster,  television  and  telephone  (and  hotel 
maid  service) — at  MO  for  two  bedrooms:  MO 
for  three  bedrooms.  Weekly  rates  In  the  cot- 
tages only  go  from  1175  to  •aso. 


All  the  cottages  are  electrically  heated. 
Some  have  fireplaces  and  some  have  split- 
level  design  with  decks  overlooking  the 
mountains  and  lake.  Average  construction 
cost  for  the  36  U  about  »37,60O. 

Pood,  no  matter  where,  la  excellent  and 
the  range  goes  from  a  Beutien  sandwich  (In 
West  Virginia?  I )  to  a  double  Porterhouse  for 
two  at  til. 60. 

Recreation  runs  rampant,  but  the  visitor 
with  children  may  complain  that  some  of 
the  facilities  are  a  little  too  dispersed  and 
the  driver  in  the  famUy  may  q>end  a  lot 
of  time  between  recreation  center,  archery 
range  and  other  kiddle  facilities. 

The  outdo<»'  pool  is  at  the  recreation  cen- 
ter; the  Indoor  at  the  main  lodge.  Shuttle 
buses  are  in  the  planning. 

The  mountain  folk  art  and  crafts,  already 
mmfc^ng  their  way  Into  tbe  nation's  bou- 
tiques. Is  represented,  sometimes  In  person.  In 
the  Lodge  shop  and  at  the  visitor  center. 

WSm   BPOSTS 

On  advance  notice,  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  a  six-mile  trip  to  lAke  Bluestone 
where  boats,  water  skiing  equipment  and 
fishing  guides  are  available. 

As  an  after-thought.  It  can  get  dry  up  here. 
Nothing  for  sale  but  beer,  which  la  an  Irony 
of  some  sort.  Workmen  building  the  Moun- 
tain Creek  Lodge  found  two  stills,  one  with 
the  chrome  still  shiny. 

Plpestem  is,  if  you  bird-dog  the  route,  307 
miles  from  Washington,  much  of  it  down  In- 
terstate 81  throiigb  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
picking  up  Route  00  at  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

A  spectacular  section  of  Interstate  04  be- 
gins at  Clifton  Porge,  goes  past  White  S\il- 
phur  Springs  and  the  traditional  Greenbrier. 

Covington,  with  its  smoking  industrial 
stacks  and  sometlmee  odor,  brings  on  the 
pollution  Image,  but  the  engineering  mastery 
of  Highway  04  will  take  your  mind  off  it. 

If  hunger  speaks,  dont  miss  the  cafeteria 
(yes,  "oafeterlal")  In  the  Gateway  Inn  at 
Ronoeverte. 

Bven  on  Sunday. 

Pew  people  can  take  more  satisfaction 
from  the  early-on  success  of  Plpestem  than 
vigorous  John  Paulconer,  editor  and  pub- 
llstasr  of  The  Hlnton  Dally  News. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  06-year-old  Paul- 
coner saw  the  potential  of  the  lofty  plateau, 
unused  except  for  wild  game  and  an  occa- 
sional oom  whisky-maker. 

With  West  Virginia  Representative  James 
Kee,  they  snared  •14  million  of  the  tSS  mil- 
lion Federal  program  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy down  here. 

The  stimulation  has  touched  FaxUooner 
more  than  lightly.  His  Dally  News  gets  out 
on  schedule.  So  does  he. 

"We  play  golf  at  Plpestem  unUl  mid- 
December." 


SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Senator  Thomas  Dodd  and 
wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
family. 

Thomas  Dodd  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  people  of  this  country.  As  a 
prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  trials  after 
World  War  n.  he  helped  establish  the 
principle  that  citizens  of  any  country 
have  the  highest  moral  duty  to  their 
fellow  mm;  and  that  this  duty  In  times 
of  war  as  well  as  peace  comes  before 
duty  to  governmental  dictate.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
he  helped  assure,  through  his  dedica- 
tion and  foresight,  that  this  country 
would  be  projared  to  defend  Itself 
against  any  aggressor.  And,  most  im- 


portantly, he  showed  high  purpose  and 
courage  when  he  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully sought  the  pfusage  of  a  signifi- 
cant gun  crime  measure.  Utilizing  his 
experience  as  a  former  law  enforcement 
officer  and  maintaining  an  Independent 
stance  from  heavy  organized  pressure, 
he  persuaded  many  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues of  its  wisdom. 

A  man's  achievements  are  his  best  tes- 
timonial and  Tom  Dodd  had  many  proud 
achievements  and  our  society  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  efforts  long 
after  any  words  are  forgotten. 

I  express  my  deepest  regrets  to  his 
wife.  Grace,  and  the  members  of  his 
family. 


POLLUTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  excellent 
efforts  that  the  Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County  Air  Pollution  Board  Is  making  In 
cooperation  with  the  American  National 
Bank  of  Chattanooga. 

They  have  laimched  a  clean-air  cara- 
van, built  around  a  piece  of  equipment 
used  to  test  automobUes,  to  see  if  they 
are  polluting  the  air.  The  voluntary  tests 
are  conducted  free  of  charge,  and  auto 
owners  with  cars  polluting  the  air  be- 
cause of  malfunctions  are,  for  the  most 
part,  having  their  cars  fixed  Immediately. 

I  salute  this  group  tor  this  effort  and 
the  citizens  of  Chattanooga  for  the  way 
they  are  participating  In  this  far-reach- 
ing program. 


TRASH  IS  CASH 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  work 
of  an  organization  which  is  headquar- 
tered in  my  State.  The  Environmental 
Action  Coalition  of  New  York  City  is  an 
organization  which  unites  the  Interests 
and  activities  of  various  community 
groups  in  a  single  effort  for  environmen- 
tal Improvement.  Its  current  program, 
'Trash  Is  Cash,"  Is  designed  to  teach 
people  that  household  refuse  has  a  value 
In  terms  of  Its  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources and  its  potential  reuse  as  re- 
cycled materials.  It  will,  also,  prepare  the 
way  for  public  demand  for  and  accept- 
ance of  more  mechanized  systems  of  re- 
cycling. 

On  June  21,  my  cfdleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jsvrrs), 
and  I  were  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
EAC  was  awarded  a  $32,000  grant  imder 
the  newly  created  environmental  educa- 
tion program  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Environmental  Action  Coali- 
tion has  also  been  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  almost  every  New  York  City 
Congressman  as  well  as  by  municipal  and 
corporate  leaders. 

The  "Trash  Is  Cash"  program  Is  unique 
In  its  approach — cltywide  cooperation  on 
an  urgent  urban  environmental  problem. 
The  program  boasts  commendable  pro- 
fessional standards  which  place  the  proj- 
ect in  a  position  of  leadership  In  recy- 
cling. However,  continued  success  is  de- 
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pendent  on  further  public  recognition 
and  backing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  arti- 
cle entitled  "Recycling  Bug"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows : 

Rbctcucno  BT7a:  Onk  Can  Looks  Likx 

Anothxb 

(By  Steve  Lawrence) 

The  public's  inability  to  tell  one  kind  of 
can  from  another  is  frustrating  and  com- 
plicating efforts  to  develop  profit-making 
or  at  least  self-sustaining  community  re- 
cycling programs. 

And  the  Environmental  Action  Coalition, 
the  city's  main  organizer  of  these  programs, 
says  a  massive  can  company  advertising  cam- 
paign, which  says  "you  can't  recycle,"  isn't 
helping. 

"It's  true,  any  kind  of  can  is  recyclable," 
said  Karen  Dumont,  head  of  EAC.  "But 
really  the  only  way  a  community  can  make 
any  money  is  by  collecting  aluminum  or 
all-steel  cans." 

Aluminum  cans  have  easy-pull  tabs  with 
rounded  bottoms  while  most  foods  come 
In  the  traditional  steel  container  that  must 
be  opened  wlh  a  can-opener. 

Bl- METAL    NO    GOOD 

The  least  valuable  containers  for  recycling, 
are  the  bt-metal  cans  with  steel  sides, 
squared-off  tops  and  bottoms,  and  the  easy- 
pull  aluminum  top. 

EAC's  point  now  Is  that  a  community  sim- 
ply can't  make  enough  money  collecting  the 
bl-metal  cans  for  recycling,  to  keep  the 
program  going. 

The  price  a  community  gets  for  these  cans, 
between  $3  and  $10  a  ton,  won't  cover  the 
cost  of  renting  a  truck  to  take  the  cans  to 
a  recycling  center.  Miss  Dumont  says. 

Aluminum  cans,  on  the  other  hand,  bring 
In  $200  a  ton  and  a  community  can  get  $20 
to  $25  a  ton  for  all  steel  cans. 

"The  economics  become  obvious."  Miss 
Dumont  said,  "you  need  about  a  40-foot 
truck  to  haul  enough  cans  to  make  It  worth- 
while. The  truck  costs  about  $125  per  trip 
and  win  carry  five  or  six  tons  of  cans." 

Do  the  math,  and  you  see  that  with  alumi- 
num cans  you  make  $1000  or  more  a  trip, 
and  with  steel,  between  $100  and  $150. 
ads  misleading 

A  spokesman  for  the  major  can  companies 
conceded  this  problem  existed.  "It's  true, 
no  one  Is  going  to  get  rich  with  bl-metal 
cans,"  be  said. 

"Maybe  the  ads  are  a  little  misleading  in 
that  respect,"  the  spokesman  said.  "Basic- 
ally though  we  believe  that  recycling  has 
to  come  and  the  ads  are  an  expression  of 
that  concern.  We  think  that  recycling  bi- 
metal cans  will  cut  litter,  too,  and  that's  a 
good  thing." 

He  said  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cans  made 
In  the  U.S.  were  aluminum,  while  45  per 
cent  were  all  steel  and  45  per  cent  are  bi- 
metal. 

"Most  of  the  food  cans  are  now  all-steel, 
but  beer  and  soft  drink  containers  are  mostly 
bl-metal,  with  some  beverage  manufacturers 
moving  toward  aluminum  now,"  the  can 
company  spokesman  said. 

The  bl-metal  can  has  been  popular  be- 
cause of  the  "easy-off"  pull  tab  which  so 
far  can  only  be  made  of  aluminum.  "But 
we're  now  working  on  a  steel,  easy-pull,  top. " 
the  spokesman  said. 

Miss  Dumont  said  EAC  worked  with  six 
community  groups  In  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn which  operated  10  collection  centers. 
The  coalition  tries  to  make  sure  the  groups 
understand  these  economic  problems  of  re- 
cycling before  a  program  starts. 


THE  HOUSE-PASSED  COTTON  PAY- 
MENT LIMITATION  AMENDMENT 
TO  AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIA- 
TION   BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  (h>- 
pose  the  provision  of  the  Dei}artment  of 
Agriculture  Appropriation  blll-r-Hil. 
9270 — as  passed  by  the  House  which 
would  limit  payments  under  the  price 
support  program  to  $20,000. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  provision  is  designed  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of,  and  destroy,  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram is  to  obtain  plentiful  supplies  of 
agricultural  products  for  consumers.  It 
has  made  the  American  farmer  the  most 
productive  in  the  world  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  best  fed  and  clothed  in 
the  world.  It  has  replaced  the  old  boom 
and  bust  cycles  where  excessive  produc- 
tion and  low  prices  were  followed  by 
shortages  and  high  prices.  The  program 
has  eliminated  these  cycles  by  providing 
the  farmer  with  an  adequate  assured 
price  for  the  amount  that  is  needed,  and 
a  low  penalty  price  for  any  excess.  In  ad- 
dition it  requires  the  fanner  to  set  aside 
and  keep  a  certain  number  of  acres  out 
of  production  so  that  total  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities  are  kept  in  line 
with  demand. 

The  $20,000  limitation,  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  effective,  can  have  only  one 
effect,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  units  on  which  the  necessary  price  is 
assured  below  that  number  of  units 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for 
consumers.  A  vote  for  the  limitation  is, 
therefore,  a  vote  against  consumers. 

Another  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
provide  for  reasonable  prices  to  con- 
sumers. By  paying  part  of  the  amount 
required  to  get  an  adequate  supply  pro- 
duced, the  Government  keeps  the  amoimt 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer  at 
a  reasonable  level.  To  the  extent  that 
the  Government  payment  is  reduced,  the 
amount  paid  by  the  consumer  must  go 
up.  A  vote  for  the  limitation  Is,  there- 
fore, also  a  vote  for  inflation  in  prices 
to  consumers. 

Still  another  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  provide  a  fair  price  to  producers 
Part  of  this  price  is  supplied  in  the  form 
of  Government  payments.  The  proposed 
limitation  is  designed  to  prevent  some 
producers  from  receiving  a  fair  price  for 
their  commodity.  A  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  vote  against  pro- 
ducers. 

The  proposed  limitation  is  manifestly 
unfair.  To  avoid  the  boom  and  bust 
cycles  of  oversupply  and  undersupply, 
which  result  when  production  is  deter- 
mined by  the  independent  decisions  of 
millions  of  producers,  the  law  provides 
for  regulation  of  production  of  some  of 
the  major  commodities.  In  all  regulated 
industries  the  principle  of  a  fair  return  is 
recognized.  But  the  proposed  limitation 
is  designed  to  limit  some  producers  to 
less  than  a  fair  return,  to  place  them 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage,  to  put 
them  out  of  business,  or  to  make  them 
switch  to  other  crops  or  dispose  of  their 
land.  A  vote  for  the  proposed  limitation 


is,  theref<H«,  a  vote  for  discrimination 
and  land  reform. 

Articles  in  the  newq?apers  have  indi- 
cated that  farmers  subject  to  the  $55,000 
limitation  have  disposed  of  their  land  or 
allotments  to  corporations,  and  to  syndi- 
cates of  Investors.  So  we  are  getting  the 
farmers  out  of  farming  and  getting  the 
doctors  and  lawyers  in.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear an  economically  reasonable  thing  to 
do.  Last  year  I  dlBcussed  an  article 
"Trouble  in  the  Cotton  Field"  by  Andrew 
Sparks,  which  appeared  In  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  It  described  three  Georgia  cot- 
ton farmers  who  had  received  more  than 
$100,000  apiece  in  Government  payments. 
One  of  them  had  a  net  profit  of  $14,000 
on  his  farming  operations.  Another  lost 
money.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Hubert  Cheek, 
grew  cotton  on  72  farms,  of  which  71 
were  rented  from  others.  Twenty- four  of 
these  farms  were  rented  from  widows. 
Others  were  rented  from  retired  people 
or  people  who  had  gone  to  work  at  indus- 
trial or  city  Jobs.  The  payments  made  to 
Mr.  Cheek  were  passed  on  in  part  by  him 
to  these  widows  and  others,  as  well  sis  to 
tensuits  and  other  labor,  and  helped  keep 
them  on  the  farm  and  off  relief.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  vote  for  this  limitation  is  a 
vote  for  investors,  lawyers,  and  doctors, 
and  a  vote  against  widows,  retired  peo- 
ple, and  farmers.  This  is  land  reform  of 
the  worst  sort,  haphazard  and  without 
reason  or  purpose. 

Last  year  Congress  gave  careful  and 
extensive  consideration  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  which  was  approved 
November  30,  1970,  and  provided  for  a 
$55,000  limitation  effective  for  the  1971, 
1972,  and  1973  crops.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened since  November  30  to  warrant  a 
different  action,  and  Congress  should  give 
the  program  it  has  developed  a  chance  to 
work.  Vacillation  by  Congress  will  assure 
only  that  the  country  is  not  being  nm 
properly,  and  that  plans  cannot  be  made 
in  reliance  upon  suctions  by  Congress. 

It  might  appear  that  this  proposed 
limitation,  which  is  designed  to  put  big 
farmers  out  of  business,  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  small  farmers.  But  this  is 
illusory.  Any  regulatory  program  which 
is  designed  to  put  some  farmers  out  of 
business,  bring  about  shortages  in  sup- 
plies of  basic  food  and  fiber,  and  infiate 
prices  to  consumers  cannot  continue  in 
effect  for  long.  Without  some  form  of 
regulation  and  price  assurance,  the  small 
farmer  who  lacks  capital  and  other  re- 
sources, would  be  the  first  to  succumb. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  limitation 
is  not  designed  to  save  any  money,  and 
it  cannot  do  so.  It  will  cost  about  35  cents 
per  pound  to  get  the  quantity  of  cotton 
that  we  need  produced.  We  can  put  some 
big  farmers  out  of  business,  we  can  put 
some  lawyers  and  doctors  in  the  farming 
business,  we  can  do  some  other  things  to 
make  farming  less  economic.  But  none 
of  these  will  make  it  any  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce cotton.  The  price  will  have  to  be 
paid  by  someone  to  someone  to  get  the 
cotton  produced.  The  proportions  paid 
by  the  Government  and  the  consumer 
can  be  varied,  and  the  price  can  be  paid 
to  historic  producers  or  to  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  other  investors  that  replace 
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than;  but  it  must  be  iiald.  And  the  more 
we  force  producers  and  investors  into 
uneconomic  arrangements,  the  more  we 
force  experienced  producers  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  higher  the  price  must  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  limitation 
is  against  economic  sense.  It  helps  no 
one.  It  hurts  taxpayers  because  it  de- 
feats a  program  supported  by  tax 
mcmeys.  It  hurts  consumers,  farmers, 
tenants,  rich  and  poor,  all  of  us;  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  defeated. 


HOW   MUCH  OP  THE  WILDERNESS 
18  WILD? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  R.  P. 
Comstock,  director  of  exploration  for  the 
Ideal  Cement  Co.  of  Port  Collins,  Colo., 
has  written  a  lucid  and  intelligent  essay 
on  the  issue  of  conservatism. 

The  title  of  the  essay  is  "The  Wilder- 
ness: Just  How  Much  Is  Wild?"  and  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  aU  Senators.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wiu>k>nkss:  Jitst  How  Much  Is  Was? 
There  1*  »  type  of  nature-lover  I  call  the 
•  •  purtat -oonaerv  a  tlonlat . " 

HlB  chief  characteristic  Is  that  he  is  against 
everything.  He  Is  against  crowds.  He  Is 
against  reataxirants.  filling  stations,  overnight 
accommodations,  ski  lifts,  Ice  rinks,  and 
especially  roads. 

The  purist  has  very  strong  Ideas  about  who 
deserves  to  enjoy  natural  beauty.  Ideally, 
the  purist  would  reserve  beauty  for  those 
who  are  willing.  In  ascending  order  of  purity, 
to  walk.  hike,  climb,  crawl,  or  cliff-hang  to 
achieve  It. 

The  purist  believes  that  thoee  who  do  not 
agree  with  him  desire  to  "rape"  the  land- 
scape, a  favorite  phrase  whose  significance 
In  purist  mythology  I  shall  leave  to  Freudian 
peychcloglsu. 
Once  I  was  a  purist. 

Yes,  I,  too,  staggered  through  the  wilder- 
ness, my  50-pound  pack  on  my  back,  achiev- 
ing virtue  with  every  upward  step  (and 
permanently  compressing  the  discs  In  my 
spine). 

I.  too,  struggled  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, there  to  think  beautiful  thoughts. 

I,  too.  hiked  the  length  of  the  John  Mulr 
TraU,  glorying  in  Its  beauty  and  feeling 
vasUy  superior  to  the  rest  of  humanity.  (Be- 
ing a  purist  at  the  time.  I  did  not  stop  to 
think  that  the  rest  of  humanity  could  not, 
as  a  student  could,  take  a  whole  summer  off 
to  hike  aoo  miles,  and  that  very  few  people 
are  in  physical  condition  to  backpack  for 
eight  weeks  at  10.000  feet,  even  If  they  had 
the  time.) 

And  even  In  later  years,  when  the  press  of 
law  practice  kept  me  physically  away  frcwn 
the  wUdemess.  In  ^Irlt  I  remained  a  purist. 
Keep  those  roads  and  crowds  out.  I  said. 
But  no  more. 

Recently,  for  the  first  time  In  my  life,  I 
made  a  trip  to  Switzerland.  That  was  the  end 
of  my  purist  ethic.  What  I  saw  in  Switzer- 
land made  an  unbeliever  out  of  me. 

The  most  amayiing  thing  about  Switzer- 
land was  not  Its  natural  beauty — I  was  pre- 
pared for  that,  having  seen  pictures  of  it 
for  years  (and  the  reality  lives  up  to  the  pic- 
tures. I  might  add,  which  U  rare  these 
days)— but  rather  the  fact  that  I  discovered 
that  virtually  every  part  of  Swltserland  was 
accessible,  was  thoroughly  used  by  people  of 
all  shapes  and  ages,  and  was  In  fact  exploited 
to  the  ultimate. 


Switzerland  Is  crlss-croased  with  roads, 
some  In  use  since  Roman  times;  Its  moun- 
tain valleys  are  heavily  grazed  and  farmed: 
hotds  and  restaurants  are  everywhere,  even 
on  the  tope  of  some  mountain  peaks.  Where 
the  automobile  cannot  go,  railroads  will  take 
you;  and  when  the  going  gets  too  steep  for 
the  oog-wtieel  trains,  you  catch  an  aerial 
tramway,  suspended  on  a  wire. 

Many  of  the  most  remarkable  viewpoints 
are  accessible  by  some  type  of  comfortable 
transportation,  so  that  aU  over  Switzerland 
people  sit  on  restaurant  patloe,  10.000  feet 
hl^.  eating  pastry  and  admiring  nature — 
and  they  got  there  without  walking. 

(And  when  I  say  people,  I  mean  lots  of 
them,  for  tourism  Is  Switzerland's  primary 
Industry.  When  the  summer  tourists  leave, 
the  skiers  move  In  to  the  same  facilities.) 

In  short,  Switzerland,  In  theory,  Is  every- 
thing the  purist  In  America  despises.  It  Is 
roads,  rails,  restaurants,  hotels,  crowds  and 
filling  stations.  It  Is  beauty  made  easy.  It  Is 
comfort.  It  Is  climbing  without  suffering. 

By  purist  standards,  Switzerland  has  been 
raped. 

But  our  purists.  In  their  endless  sermons, 
never  menUon  Switzerland.  Why  not?  Why 
aren't  they  weeping  bitter  tears  over  that 
poor  denuded  landscape?  Why  not  finger- 
point  to  this  horrible  example,  with  stern 
warnings  that  This  Could  Happen  Here? 

Why  not?  Because  It  would  be  ridiculous. 
Because  Switzerland  is  beautiful,  and  its 
comforts  add  to  Its  charm.  And  most  of  all 
because  Switzerland  is  the  living  refutation 
of  the  purist  ethic. 

Th'  purist  ethic  says:  Keep  people  out. 
The  Swiss  ethic  says:  Invite  them  In.  the 
more  the  better. 

The  purist  says:  Only  the  strong  deserve  to 
see  beauty.  The  Swiss  say:  Let  the  strong 
climb  if  they  choose,  but  let  the  children, 
the  aged,  the  hurried,  and  the  just-plaln- 
lazy  ride. 

(There  are,  of  course,  purists  In  Switzer- 
land, too.  They  climb  all  day  to  get  to  the 
same  spot  everyone  else  has  taken  a  tram 
to  get  to.  I 

The  purist  says:  Beauty  should  be  won  by 
struggle,  not  by  a  ride  in  an  aerial  tram. 
I,  who  have  now  done  it  both  ways,  say:  My 
thoughts  were  Just  as  beautiful  on  top  of  the 
Schllthom  (elev.  9,748  feet,  re«taurant  lunch 
of  fondue,  wine.  8travrt>erry  pestry  and  cof- 
fee: reached  by  30-mlnute  tram  ride)  as  they 
were  on  top  of  Mt.  Lyell  In  Tosemlte  (elev. 
13,090  feet,  lunch  of  peanut  butter  sand- 
wich; reached  by  two-day  hike). 

It  Is  time  to  Junk  the  purist  ethic;  our 
adherence  to  It  Is  causing  us  to  starve  for 
recreational  facilities  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
much  as  Hindus  starve  but  will  not  eat  the 
sacred  cows  which  wander  all  around  them. 
Lot  me  go  further.  Let  me  make  some 
specific  suggestions  for  greater  use  of  our 
natural  beauty,  using  some  examples  from 
our  Par  West : 

1 — Provide  access  to  the  John  Mulr  Trail. 
This  trail  traverses  200  miles  of  moun- 
tain grandeur,  running  from  Mt.  Whitney  to 
Yoeemlte.  Its  southern  end  is  Just  200  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  its  northern  end  Just  200 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  But  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  It  Is  inaccessible,  for  no  roads 
touch  It  except  at  Its  two  ends;  to  reach  Its 
most  beautiful  sections  one  must  hike  over 
mountain  passes  averaging  10,000  feet,  and 
there  are  no  supplies  available  on  the  trail 
so  one  must  backpack  up  to  four  weeks' 
worth. 

This  stupid  state  of  affairs  results  in  a  sit- 
uation where,  to  cite  Just  one  example.  In 
California  we  have  children  who  in  their 
whole  lives  will  never  see,  or  Jump  upon,  or 
slide  down,  a  glacier.  To  them,  a  glacier  wUl 
always  be  "a  body  of  perpe>tual  snow,  found 
largely  In  Alaska  or  in  Switzerland." 

Yet,  along  the  John  Mulr  Trail  there  are 
active  glaciers    (37,  according  to  the  Sierra 


CTub  Guide)  walUng  to  be  gazed  upon  and 
•lid  upon  by  children  with  sleds,  even  in  mid- 
summer. If  the  purists  continue  to  prevail, 
however.  CJallfornla  child  and  CaUXornla 
glacier  wUl  never  meet. 

Why  not  Install  aerial  tramways  at  three 
or  four  locations  from  the  Owens  Valley  to 
the  John  Mulr  Trail.  t»x>aslng  at  points  such 
as  Kearsarge  Pass,  Bishop  Pass  and  Piute 
Pass.  All  these  are  within  easy  driving  dis- 
tance of  Los  Angeles.  An  hour  after  arrival  at 
the  tramway  base,  a  family  could  be  up  In 
a  land  of  peaks,  alpine  meadows,  glaciers  and 
lakes  by  the  dozens,  to  stay  for  a  few  hours 
or  to  hike  and  camp  for  days  or  weeks.  Or,  in 
winter,  to  ski  In  an  Incomparable  setting. 
2 — Put  an  aerial  tramway  in  Grand  Canyon. 
The  vislt<M-  to  Grand  Canyon  cannot  get 
from  the  South  Rim  to  the  North  Rim  (a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles)  without  driving  300  miles 
around,  and  he  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  canyon  except  by  foot  or  muleback. 

So  the  visitor  Is  stuck.  AU  he  can  do  Is 
stand  on  the  rim  and  look,  as  at  a  picture. 

I  would  Install  an  aerial  tramway  in  an  in- 
conspicuous fold  of  the  canyon,  so  that  vis- 
itors oould  ride  from  the  South  Rim  to  the 
bottom  (the  most  intereartlng  part  of  the 
canyon)  and  from  the  bottom  to  the  North 
Rim.  thus  getting  a  feel  for  its  Immense 
depths  and  not  Just  gazing  as  at  a  picture 
postcard. 

3— Put  a  hotel  and  restaurant  on  top  of 
Half  Dome.  ^ 

The  top  of  Half  Dome.  In  Yoeemlte,  Is  ac 
area  of  many  acres  of  flat  granite.  8352 
feet  high,  with  spectacular  views  of  the  High 
Sierra  and  Yoeemlte  Valley.  It  can  be  reached 
only  by  an  arduous  climb  up  its  backside, 
during  the  last  of  which  the  climber  must 
hold  on  to  srteel  cables  Installed  many  years 
ago  (by  nonpurlsts.  obviously.  Yet  the 
purlstB  never  quite  seem  to  mind  hanging  on 
quite  tightly  to  these  cables,  even  though  it 
would  seem  that  this  should  offend  their 
prlrjclples). 

I  would  Install  an  aerial  tramway  from 
the  vaUey  floor  to  Nevada  Pall,  thence  up 
the  backside  to  the  top  of  Half  Dome.  The 
restaurant  at  the  top  would  be  one  of  the 
great  tourist  attracUons  of  the  world,  and  I 
would  go  further  and  provide  a  hotel  (set 
back  from  the  edge  so  as  to  be  invisible  from 
the  valley)  so  that  ordinary  people  could 
spend  a  spectacular  night  on  a  mountain 
top  and  watch  the  sun  come  up  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  obligatory 
romantic  experience  for  Europeans  was  to 
watch  the  sun  come  up  over  the  Alps  from 
the  mounUln  hotel  at  Rlgl,  Just  outside 
Luoeme  (Mark  Twain,  among  others,  did  it) . 
The  hotel  at  Rlgl  is  stUl  there,  and  the  sun 
still  rises.  It  is  spectacular,  but  sunrise  from 
Half  Dome  would  beat  it. 

If  the  Swiss  can  do  It,  why  cant  we? 
And  that  brings  up  the  ultimate  arg\mient 
that  purists  always  fall  back  upon :  that  the 
Swiss  can  do  these  things  with  taste.  Judg- 
ment and  reverence  for  the  landscape,  but 
we  Americans  would  botch  it  up. 

This  Is  neither  altogether  true  nor  alto- 
gether false.  We  Americans  are  Just  as 
capable  of  tasteful  building  as  Europeans — 
see,  for  example,  the  beautiful  Palm  Springs 
tramway,  which  has  now  carried  2  million 
passengers  (the  purlsta  fought  It,  tooth  and 
nail )  We  are  also  capable  of  abominations, 
such  as  permitting  PGAE  to  build  a  hideous 
power  plant  In  front  of  Morro  Rock  and 
utterly  spoiling  what  was  once  a  lovely 
Eoene. 

I  believe  that  with  the  help  of  enlightened 
conservationists — not  purists — we  can  do  it, 
and  do  It  as  well  as  the  Swiss.  And  I  think 
that  Increased  access  to  our  scenery  will 
produce  a  greater  appreciation  of  It  In 
Americans,  as  access  to  beaches  produces 
beaoh  lovers. 
In    the   meantime,    untU    my   Ideas   filter 
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into  public  oonaotouanew  and  w«  get  thoae 
tramwayw  to  tUc  Mulr  Trail,  I  will  go  back 
to  Swltzwiland  eaoh  BunuDer  to  "study  con- 
ditions," as  the  politicians  my.  Yoall  find 
me  on  the  Schllthom  (Met.  0.748  f«et) ,  eat- 
ing more  fondu». 


PROJECT  CANNIKIN  NUCLEAR  TEST 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  what  I  think  is  a  very  fine  state- 
moit  by  my  good  friend  Representative 
Begich,  of  Alaska. 

His  leadership  on  the  issue  of  the  Can- 
nikin test  is  as  he  feels  in  the  interest  of 
Alaskans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statkmxmt  of  thx  Honorable  Nick  Bsoicb 
(Alaska  at  Lazo)  HxAantGa  or  the  Atomic 
Enkrot  Commusion  om  Project  CAinnKiN 
Thank  you  for  ttie  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today.  I  believe  these  hearings  are  in- 
dl^>ensable  to  a  full  evaluation  of  the  Proj- 
ect Cannikin  nuclear  test,  and  I  am  certain 
thait  the  witneaseo  appearing  iMve  wlU  otttx  a 
great  deal  of  relevant  and  important  testi- 
mony. Considering  the  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude of  this  nuclear  teat,  it  is  my  desire 
and  my  understanding  that  the  deciaion  to 
attempt  the  test  or  to  do  so  on  the  present 
schedule  Is  still  open  pending  the  reaulta  of 
these  heartngs.  In  the  realization  that  this 
will  be  the  last  tMt  In  Alaska,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  largest  underground  teat  ever 
in  the  United  States,  I  believe  that  the  in- 
formation from  these  hearings  can  be  vital 
In  making  the  final  'VwWl"" 

For  my  part,  I  have  examined  with  great 
Interest  the  variotis  documents  prepared  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon  which  re- 
late to  the  proposed  Cannikin  teat  and  to 
the  results  of  the  Milrow  test  which  oocutred 
on  October  3.  1900.  Like  any  lay  ytstwoax  con- 
sidering a  project  of  this  type.  I  am  stag- 
gered by  the  complexity  of  the  technical  con- 
siderations, and  somewhat  the  captive  oX  the 
informatl<M>  put  forward  by  the  A.E.C.,  which 
is  advocating  the  t«at. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  AJE.C.  propoaes,  in 
the  Autumn  of  1071,  to  explode  a  nuclear 
device  having  a  force  of  nearly  five  mega- 
tons, and  to  do  so  in  a  chamber  6,000  feet 
underground  on  the  island  of  Amcbltka. 
Alaska.  For  perspective,  it  might  be  pointed 
out  that  the  largest  prlcv  underground 
detonation  In  the  United  States  was  Just  owt 
one  megaton,  and  that  the  bomb  which  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima  had  a  yield  of  only  about 
20  kllotons.  After  one  prior  test  in  the  Am- 
cbltka area,  the  Milrow  test  of  one  megaton 
m  October,  1060.  the  KJE.C.  has  sUted  that 
the  Cannikin  test,  at  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  at  the  five  megaton  yield  level  is: 

(1)  Necessary,  and; 

(2)  Likely  to  have  only  minimf^  environ- 
mental effects. 

My  raspoQse  to  this  proposal  and  to  these 
Judgments  on  the  part  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  cannot  be  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate in  opposition,  yet  I  have  serious  ques- 
tions remaining  in  my  own  mind  regarding 
both  the  necessity  and  the  eSscto  of  the  test. 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  bring  to 
you  today  in  the  hope  that  more  satisfactory 
Information  and  thinking  may  result.  I  do 
not  expect  answers  to  these  questions  at  this 
time.  In  fact.  I  believe  some  of  them  can 
be  answered  only  with  the  passage  of  ad- 
ditional time  and  with  the  Information 
which  nuiy  be  produced  at  these  bearings. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  people  of  Alaska 
deserve  the  answers  in  definite  form  Jjefore 
the  test  Is  performed. 

My  first  questions  relate  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  on  Project  Canni- 
kin. Over  a  period  of  tUne,  I  have  expressed 


disam>olntment  with  the  manner  in  which 
Federal  agencies  have  chosen  to  comply  with 
Section  lOS  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1060,  and  this  103  Impact  state- 
ment does  Uttle  to  ease  that  disappoint- 
ment. Section  103  does  not  seek  advocacy 
of  any  proposed  project,  but  rather  full  in- 
formation on  its  possible  environmental  ef- 
fects. The  results  at  an  Inadequately  pre- 
pared 102  statement  have  been  made  very 
clear  to  Alaskans  who  witnessed  the  grant- 
ing of  a  Ped««l  Injunction  delaying  the 
pipeline  because  the  102  Statement  ol  the 
Interior  Department  was  insufflclent.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  following  questions  must 
be  answered  before  the  Cannikin  statement 
is  considered  adequate. 

1.  The  statement  indicates  the  yield  of 
the  test  as  "leas  than  five  megatons." 

(a)  Is  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  the 
exact  yield  that  It  cannot  be  reliably  pre- 
dicted? 

(b)  Have  past  nuclear  detonations  by 
the  A.2.C.  demonstrated  that  the  yield  can 
subetantiaUy  surpass  expectations  7 

(c)  If  the  yield  Is  4.9  to  6  megatons,  is 
this  not  five  times  larger  than  any  previous 
underground  nuclear  test  In  the  United 
States? 

(d)  If  the  yield  la  five  times  greater  than 
the  Milrow  test  of  one  megaton,  can  the 
predictable  results  be  derived  by  assuming 
that  they  also  wiU  be  five  times  greater,  or 
will  they  be  more  than  five  times  greater, 
or  possibly  lees? 

2.  The  statement  makes  a  number  ot  wide- 
ranging  predictions  concerning  Cannikin 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  MUrow  test. 
Conaldenng  the  risks  Involved,  does  the 
A.E.C.  believe  that  the  results  of  a  single  pre- 
test provide  sufficient  data  for  an  iinder- 
ground  nuclear  detonatlaii  five  times  greater 
than  any  previously  attempted? 

3.  Regarding  the  seismic  force  at  the  Can- 
nikin test,  the  A.X.C.  predlcto  that  it  wlU  be 
"a  few  tenths  of  a  point  higher  than  the  SA 
value  assigned  for  Milrow." 

(a)  While  tlilB  sounds  like  very  Uttla.  lent 
It  true  that  this  reading  la  on  a  logarithmic 
scale  which  means  that  a  few  tenths  of  a 
point  may  mean  that  the  force  could  be  as 
much  as  five  or  six  times  greater? 

(b)  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  6.6 
reading  for  Milrow  was  in  excess  of  pre-shot 
expeetatiODs.  Is  this  under-estlmate  al«o  a 
poealMUty  for  Cannikin? 

(c)  Atttaough  I  reallae  that  the  question 
of  this  blast  acting  as  a  "trigger"  for  a  larger 
earthquake  is  one  subject  to  dlffsrsnoes.  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  this  test  will  provide  a 
triggering  force  substantially  larger  than  any 
previous  test? 

4.  Regarding  the  possible  venting  of  this 
exploriod,  and  the  escape  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial into  either  the  atmoq>here  or  the 
ocean: 

(a)  "Adequate  tllstAnriw  from  faulta."  is 
listed  by  the  AJCC.  as  a  requirement  for  the 
containment  of  radioactivity,  but  the  Can- 
nikin site  is  within  3J00  feet  of  one  fatilt 
and  within  2,600  feet  of  another  ati^Mctsd 
fault.  Since  the  zone  of  "cracking"  around 
the  blast  will  extend,  according  to  the  A.S.C. 
for  a  radius  ot  3,500  feet,  might  It  be  ad- 
visable to  take  f \irther  time  for  study  of  these 
nearby  faults,  or  others  presently  unknown? 

(b)  I  understand  that  the  Banebury  test 
In  Nevada  in  Decembsr,  1070  vented  without 
a  fault,  by  ^mply  splitting  the  earth  with  its 
own  pressure.  If  Banebury  can  do  this  at  a 
yield  ol  30  kUotons,  is  it  not  a  realistic  fear 
with  Cannikin  having  a  yield  of  five  mega- 
tons with  identified  faulta  nearby? 

6.  One  of  my  greatest  concerns  regarding 
the  chance  of  venting  is  the  possible  escape 
of  radioactive  material  into  the  nearby  ocean, 
which  supporU  a  commercial  fishery  of  tre- 
mendous value.  Although  Ainri.f>t^>a  \g  ux 
Isolated  area.  It  Is  one  which  is  familiar  to 
Alaaltan  fisherman.  No  risk  to  these  fisheries 
resotirces  can  be  allowed. 

(a)  "nie  A.K.C.  has  stated  that  the  migra- 


tion of  waiter  having  harmful  radioactivity  Is 
80  Slow  as  to  be  of  little  concern.  Is  the 
period  of  less  than  two  years  since  the  Milrow 
test  sufficient  to  Judg«  this  process  in  the 
water  migration  medium  which  is  present  on 
Amchltka,  or  Is  additional  time  desirable? 

(b)  All  descriptions  of  "safe"  contamina- 
tion levels  are  given  by  the  AJE.C.  In  terms 
of  fresh  waiter,  yet  greaier  concern  for  Canni- 
kin would  apply  to  seawater.  Are  "safe"  con- 
tamination levrts  also  agreed  upon  and  avail- 
able fbr  seawater? 

(c)  The  A.S.C.  Impact  statement  mini- 
mises the  danger  of  water  contamination 
from  the  bomb  by  dtlng  a  dilution  factor  of 
one  in  100,000  parts.  Does  our  Nation's  ez- 
perlenee  with  D.D.T.  or  mercury  pollution 
^)ply  to  oast  doubts  on  the  safety  of  dlln- 
tl<»i  In  the  case  of  Pannikin's  radioactive 
pollution? 

6.  in  the  case  of  every  possible  effect  of  an 
extremely  serious  nature  (earthquake,  tidal 
wave,  Inunsdiate  venting  Into  the  air  or  wa- 
ter, or  tiie  rapid  migration  of  contaminated 
water),  the  impact  statement  aaMssed  tlie 
chances  of  snch  incidenta  ss  "remote"  or 
"extremely  unUk^y."  Following  8\ich  Judg- 
ments, no  statement  Indicates  wtiat  the  en- 
vtronmental  impact  of  such  extreme  effcMs 
would  be.  In  Ute  feeling  ttMit  even  the  tcortt 
po$sil>le  effects  should  be  publldy  known, 
I  would  ask  If  such  Information  is  availaMe 
or  if  It  oan  be  made  available? 

7.  No  mention  is  made  In  the  Inqjaet  state- 
ment or  elsewhere  by  the  A.S.C.  concerning 
the  recently  disclosed  fact  that  a  sohatantlal 
quantity  of  World  War  n  mustanl  gas  in 
large  cannMsrs  was  dumped  in  the  sea  in 
this  area  In  1946.  Bas  this  faotor  been  con- 
sidered by  the  A.X.C.?  How  ciurent  and  rtfl* 
able  U  the  information  and  tasting  raganl- 
Ing  this  potentaOly  important  new  taotor? 

8.  By  a  wide  margin,  the  most  daOclent 
a^>eet  of  the  A.X.C.  Impaot  statament  U  the 
evaluation  of  possible  attamattves  to  the 
Cannikin  test.  Such  sltermttvas  as  testing 
a  amaUer  device,  or  detaylng  the  test  tat  fur- 
ther study  are  disiiilisiiil  with  a  single  sen- 
tence. In  faot,  all  posalMe  alterartlvas  are 
dismissed  in  just  over  one-half  of  a  page.  My 
question  relates  to  the  A.X.C.  statemsnt 
which  Immedlattfy  precedes  this  painfully 
short  evattiatlon,  and  states  that  aU  altona- 
tives  to  the  proposed  action  ware  "examined 
carefully."  Are  ttie  full  details  of  that  care- 
ful examination  of  sltemattvas  eodatant  and 
avaUahle,  and  will  they  be  made  poUlc  so 
that  the  A.E.C.  analyaU  of  the  alternatives 
can  be  more  fully  ^>preclated? 

These  various  questions  represent  areas 
In  which  I  believe  further  anvlronmantal 
infarmatlon  can  be  usefully  developed.  They 
are  the  questions  of  a  layman  applying  con- 
ventional knowledge  to  an  area  of  technical 
complexity.  I  baileve  they  ttKmld  be  an- 
swered before  proceeding. 

Moving  from  the  impact  statement  itaeU, 
I  believe  there  are  additional  questions 
which  Ml*  r^evant  st  this  time,  and  im- 
I>ortant  in  any  aassasmsnt  of  the  Pannikin 
project. 

First,  I  would  ask  tlwt  tba  A.K.C.  explain 
the  eiutous  abcrtage  of  information  in  ita 
pre-test  statementa  relating  to  tiie  human 
Inhabitanta  of  the  test  area,  particularly 
the  Alaaka  Natives  who  have  for  decades 
made  the  Aleutian  Tiilanrts  their  home.  In 
stating  that  the  effects  of  the  test  on  man 
will  be  "nil",  the  A.E.C.  makss  a  very  im- 
portant Btatamsnt  to  tha  Alauta,  who  have 
looked  to  this  area  for  years  to  supply  the 
means  of  thslr  subststeoos.  The  same  area 
Is  now  subject  to  the  Alaska  Native  land 
claims. 

Although  It  Is  rartf  y  the  case  that  techno- 
logical advance  is  stayed  for  conflicting  hu- 
man needs,  I  ask  If  it  may  not  be  advlsaUe 
to  delay  this  test  pending  tbs  approaching 
resolution  of  tike  land  <Aatms  qneatton.  and  a 
further  consultation  with  those  wbo  live  In 
the  area.  It  is  my  undsrstanding  that  tssU- 
mony  is  to  be  given  in  these  hearings  by  rep- 
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rMcataUTM  of  th*  AImIu  NaUYM  sad  Aleuts, 
tLoA  I  would  defer  to  tbelr  kt*t«ments  gl«dly 
alter  urging  tbat  tbeir  testimony  be  care- 
fully considered  In  reconsidering  tlUs  test. 

Further.  I  sincerely  bope  tb»t  our  Inter- 
cb*age  here  includes  the  deelre  to  cMt  tills 
nucleer  test  In  Its  proper  polltloal  end  en- 
Tlronmentel  perspective.  Surely  no-one 
would  dlilei  from  the  propoeed  test  If  the 
question  were  between  potentlai  harm  to 
several  sea  otUrs  and  nesting  sites  and  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  yet  this  is  not  the 
fact  of  the  matter  regarding  either  our  na- 
tion's security  or  the  potential  effects  of 
the  test. 

I  believe  it  is  poedble,  at  some  length,  to 
debate  the  mertta  of  the  l^wrtan  mlsalle  for 
whoee  warhead  this  teat  Is  certainly  In- 
tended, just  as  It  is  possible  .to  debate  the 
environmental  effects  of  this  test.  The  ques- 
tion Is-Blmple:  At  a  tbne  when  theae  Im- 
portant debates  are  in  progress  and  unsolved, 
and  at  a  time  when  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
President  assured  the  Nation  that  signifi- 
cant arms  and  testing  limitation  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  were  vuon  poaelble 
than  In  several  years,  is  it  the  best  part  of 
wisdom  to  tarmliiate  the  debates  and  the 
hopes  by  undertaking  the  largest  under- 
ground nuclear  test  ever  In  the  United 
SUtes?  I  think  not. 

Ptnally.  I  believe  somehing  must  be 
said  Just  on  behalf  of  Alaskans.  Xt  is  the 
home  of  a  number  of  Alaska  NaUves  which 
provides  the  area  of  this  test.  It  is  the  flah- 
Ing  grounds  of  generations  of  Alaskan  fish- 
erman which  are  threatened  by  any  mis- 
take in  the  expected  results  of  the  test.  It 
la  the  citizens  of  Alaska  who  must  fear  earth- 
quakes or  Udal  wavee.  Since  it  has  already 
been  annoimoed  that  this  Is  the  last  nu- 
clear test  in  Alaska,  it  is  known  that  Alaskan 
laborers  can  expect  to  benefit  from  no  fur- 
ther employment  on  the  AX.C.  test  sites. 

Most  of  these  considerations  mean  only 
one  thing — that  the  real  impact  of  this  test 
falls  most  heavily  on  Alaskans,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  many  of  them  when  I  re- 
quest that  the  A.E.C.  supply  the  answers 
to  the  questions  I  have  raised.  I  remamber 
very  clearly  this  same  situation  Just  prior 
to  the  Mllrow  teat  in  19^.  when  legislatoia 
and  other  public  officials  were  being  asked 
their  opinion.  Expreaaions  of  shock  and  dls- 
^proval  ranged  from  the  general  to  the 
specific  and  detailed.  By  far  the  best  was 
the  response  of  one  veteran  legislator  who. 
when  asked  his  feelings  on  the  upcoming 
nuclear  blast,  repUed  with  candor,  "Put  me 
down  as  nervous." 

Tou  can  put  me  down  as  nervous,  also, 
along  with  a  great  many  Alaskans.  And  be- 
hind that  nervousness,  I  have  a  very  real 
concern  which  can  be  greatly  alleviated  by 
the  answers  to  the  questions  I  submit  here. 
Thank  you. 


IMPLICATIONS  OP  THE  McNAMARA 
PAPERS  CASE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prerident,  on  July  11, 
the  Washington  Siinday  Star  carried  a 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  In  the  case  which 
grew  out  of  the  publication  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  papers  by  the  New  York  Times 
uid  Washington  Po6t. 

In  something  of  a  contrast  to  the  self- 
congratulatory  reactions  of  mort  news- 


These  questions  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration by  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned more  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  than  with  the  publicity  maneuvers 
of  individual  newspapers  and  who  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  importance  to  the 
NatioD  of  well-drawn  and  effective  legis- 
lation to  protect  information  which  is 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  July  11,  1971) 
Tmx  Oouar,  THB  PaasB  and  th*  PaosKCTrroas 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  induced  celebra- 
tions of  Joy  in  newsrooms  across  the  coun- 
try and  grim  silence  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. This  time,  the  administration's  posi- 
tion was  more  logical  than  that  of  the  press. 

The  court's  decision,  which  slapped  down 
the  govenunent'B  experiment  in  restraint, 
was  generally  hailed  as  a  resounding  victory 
for  freedom  of  the  press.  So  it  was — up  to  a 
point.  But  a  close  reading  of  the  nine  sepa- 
rate decisions  reveals  food  for  some  somber 
second  thought  by  both  government  and 
press. 

Five  of  the  justices  went  out  of  their  way 
to  point  out  that  the  court's  ruling  In  the 
matter  of  prior  restraint  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  criminal  prosecution — not 
only  of  the  man  accused  of  making  top 
secret  information  available  to  the  press,  but 
of  the  newspapers  that  printed  the  classified 
documents.  And  that  open  invitation  from 
a  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  should  give 
both  the  Justice  Department  and  the  press 
enough  mulling  material  to  keep  them  busy 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  government  is  at  this  moment  ponder- 
ing whether  or  not  to  press  charges  against 
Daniel  Ellaberg.  Lawyers  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment are  also  presumably  thrashing  over 
the  Idea  of  going  after  the  newspapers  for 
violating  the  letter  of  the  Espionage  Act.  It 
obviously  would  be  inappropriate  at  this 
stage  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  govern- 
ment's case.  But  it  would  not,  perhaps,  put 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  legal  niceties  to 
offer  a  few  general  observations. 

First  It  should  be  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  standing  eyeball  to  eyeball  with 
a  particularly  nasty  dilemma.  No  one  should 
be  too  surprised  If  the  attorney  general 
should  decide  that  a  graceful  backdown  is 
the  most  reasonable  solution. 

Certainly  the  prospect  of  bringing  Ellsherg 
into  court  cannot  be  contemplated  with  un- 
alloyed enthusiasm.  The  court's  finding  that 
nothing  in  the  Pentagon  documents  was  suf- 
flcently  sensitive  to  Justify  stopping  the 
press  has  no  legal  bearing  on  criminal  action 
against  Ellsberg.  But,  in  practical  terms.  It 
does  weaken  the  government's  case  and  it 
does  make  conviction  by  a  jury  a  long  shot 
at  best.  Add  the  doubts  about  the  outcome 
of  a  trial  together  with  the  certainty  that 
prosecution  would  make  Ellsberg  a  first- 
magnitude  martyr  to  a  sizable  segment  of 
the  population  and  you  have  a  reasonable 
argument  against  prosecution. 

Countering  that  argument  is  the  implicit 
carte  blanche  that  failure  to  prosecute 
would  offer  other  government-employed 
critics  of  government  policy.  If  the  grand 
jury  indictment  against  Ellsberg  is  disre- 
garded, what  Is  to  stop  other  disgruntled 


papers,  the  Star  took  a  rather  apprehen-     „ _.  „ ^  _„^ ^„ 

sive  and  uncertain  view  of  the  meaning     federal  employes  from  sifting  through  secret 
this  decision  holds  for  the  immediate  and     ^^**  ^°^  documentation  of  their  partictiiar 


long-range  futtire  of  the  press  and  its 
position  in  our  country.  It  ainn  raised  a 
number  of  substantial  questions  regard- 
ing the  individuals  and  institutions  in- 
volved in  this  ease  and  the  political,  legal 
and  policy  controversies  It  embodies. 


beef  and  slipping  selected  secrets  to  their 
friendly  neighborhood  reporter?  But  If  Ells- 
berg goes  on  trial,  what  about  the  news- 
papers? He  is  not  accused  of  stealing  secrets 
to  benefit  a  foreign  power  or  for  personal 
gain.  Be  is  charged  with  passing  the  docu- 
menta  along  for  publication.  If  there  had 


been  no  publlcaUon,  there  would,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  been  no  crime. 
Would  it  be  loglcaUy  defensible,  therefore, 
to  go  after  Ellaberg  and  leave  the  New  York 
Times  et  al  untouehed? 

As  in  all  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  im- 
pUcatlons  of  the  ruling  in  Seto  York  Times 
Co.  T.  United  States  go  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate case.  And  some  new8pi4>er  men,  hav- 
ing taken  a  look  into  the  mouth  of  their 
gift  horse,  have  begun  to  wonder  just  how 
much  of  a  victory  the  court  has  handed 
down. 

The  Espionage  Act.  a  law  designed  to  curb 
the  activities  of  q>ie8  and  defectors,  is  a 
model  of  Impreclalon.  It  provides  a  maximum 
penalty  of  HCOOO  plus  ten  years  imprison- 
ment for  anyone  who,  having  "\inauthorized 
possession  of  ...  any  document  ...  re- 
lating to  the  national  defense  which  in- 
formation the  possessor  has  reason  to  believe 
could  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  foreign 
nation,  wilfully  communicates  .  .  .  the  same 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  It  .  . 

There's  enough  fog  there  to  keep  a  room- 
ful of  lawyers  arguing  for  weeks.  And  the 
foggiest  of  the  lot  is  that  word  "communi- 
cates." Is  it  limited  to  Spy  drops  and  clan- 
destine meetings  with  enemy  agents?  Or 
was  it  intended  to  be  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude the  publication  of  such  documents  on, 
say.  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  'Hmes? 

Until  very  recently,  the  consensvis — at  least 
among  newspaper  lawyers — was  that  the  law 
was  not  designed  to  make  publication  a  pun- 
ishable offense.  That  conclusion  was  based, 
with  considerable  logic,  on  the  observation 
that  three  other  sections  of  the  same  law  do 
make  It  a  crime  to  jnibliah  certain  specific 
information:  The  (disposition  of  armed  forces 
In  time  of  war,  photos  of  defense  Installa- 
tions or  United  States  codes.  It  was  clear, 
then,  that  the  intent  of  the  law  was  not  to 
make  publication  punishable  except  where 
It  was  specified. 

That  clear  understanding  vanished  with 
the  Pentagon  Papers  ruling,  when  a  major- 
ity of  the  Justices  indicated  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  prosecute  the  newspapers  un- 
der the  Espionage  Act.  These  c^lnlons  do 
not,  tt  is  true,  carry  any  constitutional 
weight.  But  they  do  give  the  broadest  possi- 
ble hint  of  how  this  court  would  rule  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Espionage  Act 
if  it  should  be  used  to  bring  criminal  charges 
against  a  newspiq>er. 

In  theory,  the  majority  position  Is  un- 
assailable. The  constitutional  guarantee  of  a 
free  press  means  that  the  press  must  be 
allowed  to  publish  whatever  It  believes  is 
worthy  of  publication.  It  does  not  mean  the 
press  Is  free  of  the  responsibility  after  pub- 
lication. Newspapers  are  subject  to  obscenity 
laws  and  to  the  laws  of  libel.  Including 
criminal  libel.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  Constitution  can  serve  as  an  impervious 
shield  against  prosecution  for  willfully  or 
carelessly  endangering  national  security. 
There  Is  no  logic  In  the  argument  that  the 
press,  alone  among  the  country's  Institutions, 
stands  above  the  law.  Invulnerable,  answer- 
able only  to  Itself.  A  free  press  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  a  press  free  from  all  legal 
responalbiUty.  It  should  never  become  a 
refuge  for  incompetence  or  treason. 

And  yet  the  recent  opinions  expressed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  while  sound  in 
principle,  are  potentially  dangerous  In  the 
extreme.  They  deal  not  with  a  constitutional 
generality  but  with  a  specific  law.  And  that 
law — the  Espionage  Act — is  so  vague  as  to 
raise  the  possibility  of  its  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intimidation  and  repression  against 
elements  of  the  press. 

What  subject  of  political  Interest — Includ- 
ing political  criticisms — cannot  be  covered 
by  the  wide  blanket  of  matters  "relating  to 
the  national  defense''?  What  material  this 
side  of  the  comic  strips  cannot  be  considered 
to    be    "to    the    advantage    of    any    foreign 
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nation"?  And  considering  the  government's 
unrestricted  right  to  classify  any  document, 
what  Is  to  prevent  suoh  proltfigate  use  of  the 
"Top  Secret"  stamp  that  virtually  all  docu- 
ments of  public  Interest  can.  If  the  govern- 
ment sees  fit,  be  rendered  "unauthorized"  for 
publication? 

A  newspaper  should  be  held  accountable  for 
breaches  of  national  security,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  fines  and  Jail  sentences,  when  It 
publishes  material  that  constitutes  a  real 
and  immediate  threat  to  the  physical  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  and  Its  citizens. 
But  no  newspaper  should  have  to  run  the  risk 
of  harassment.  Intimidation  or  prosecution 
for  its  opposition  to  official  policy.  As  matters 
stand,  that  risk  exists.  Congress  should  take  a 
look  at  the  dangerously  flabby  Espionage  Act 
and  get  to  work  rewriting  it. 

The  result  should  be  a  law  that  puts  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  on  the  government  to 
show  that  security,  and  not  official  sensitivity, 
has  been  vicdated.  It  should  be  a  law  that 
clearly  defines  the  areas  within  which  the 
government  may  prosecute.  It  should  be  a 
law  with  sufficient  teeth  to  insure  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  consequences  before  a 
decision  to  publish  sensitive  material  la 
reached.  It  should  be  a  law — unlike  that  now 
on  the  books — that  would  protect  the  press 
from  death  by  suffocation  at  the  hands  of  a 
vindictive  and  repressive  administration 


RATES    FOR    AIRCARaO    BETWEEN 
DULLES  AND  KENNEDY  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
factors  inhibiting  the  development  of 
Dulles  International  Airport  is  the  dis- 
criminatory rate  structure  for  aircargo 
between  Dulles  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
Airport  in  New  York.  Last  we^,  I  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  which  is  currently  investigat- 
ing the  matter,  urging  that  the  two  air- 
ports be  common  rated.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Republican 
Committee  endorsing  the  proposed  sale 
of  Washington  National  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airports  and  calling  upon  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  begin 
enforcing  its  aircraft  noise  regulations  in 
this  region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution and  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  rio  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 

D.C.  RsrCTBLICAM  COMMnTKX, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  29.  1971. 
Senator  Whxiam  B.  Spong,  Jr., 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Spong:  Enclosed  Is  a  resolution 
adopted  June  24,  1971  by  the  D.C.  RepubU- 
can  Committee  etidorsing  the  proposed  sale 
of  Washington  and  I>ulles  International  Air- 
ports and,  until  National  Airport  Is  sold, 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  substantially  reduce  the  noise 
resulting  from  the  use  of  National  Airport. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  take  appropriate 
action  to  support  the  aims  of  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BDMtTND   E.   Pendlxton,   Jr., 

Chairman. 

Rzsolution 
Whereas,   the   Federal   Aviation   Adminis- 
tration Is  charged  with  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  aviation. 


Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration at  the  same  time  operates  Waahlng- 
ton  National  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports, 

Whereas,  fees  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port are  maintained  at  a  low  level,  and  Dulles 
Airport,  accordingly,  is  underutilized. 

Whereas,  the  noise  of  aircraft  using  Waah- 
Ington  National  Airport  is  an  Increasing 
nxilsance  and  an  invasion  of  privacy  and 
property  rights  for  thousands  of  persons 
living  near  the  filght  paths. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion proposes  not  to  diminish  but  to  Increase 
use  of  Washington  National  Airport,  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  of  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
recommended  that  Washington  National 
Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport  be 
sold. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  D.C. 
Republican  Committee  endorse  the  proposal 
to  sell  Washington  National  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airports,  provided  that  stringent 
safeguards  against  noise  be  included  in  the 
sales  contract,  and  in  the  interim,  caU  upon 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  en- 
force its  regulations  that  aircraft  adhere  to 
established  flight  paths  in  the  District  over 
the  Potomac  and  Anacostla  Rivers. 

Statement  bt  Senatob  Wiujam  B.  Spong,  Jb. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  opposition  to  present  discrimina- 
tory rate  structures  affecting  transatlantic 
air  cargo  shipments  and,  in  particular,  in- 
hibiting the  growth  of  cargo  traffic  at  Dulles 
International  Airport. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  development 
of  Dulles  Airport  which,  as  the  Board  knows. 
Is  one  of  only  two  airports  in  the  country 
owned  and  operated  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
federal  policy  not  work  to  the  detriment  of 
this  regional  and  nations^  asset. 

This  proceeding  enables  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  apply  in  air  transportation  sev- 
eral of  the  important  principles  that  have 
evolved  in  surface  transport.  I  understand 
this  is  a  case  of  first  impression  and  will 
enable  the  Board  to  take  urgently  needed 
steps  to  permit  the  development  of  the  air 
cargo  transport  potential  of  Dulles  and  also 
protect  the  vital  Interests  of  American  fiag 
airlines  In  the  air  cargo  market,  which  is  only 
beginning  to  grow. 

The  first  point  that  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  introduced  is  that  the  air  cargo 
rates  to  and  from  Dulles  to  and  from  points 
In  Europe  are  higher  than  the  mileage  dif- 
ferential between  Dulles  and  New  York  would 
justify.  In  fact,  there  is  no  consistent  pattern 
in  the  rates.  Shippers  to  and  from  Dulles 
must  pay  a  penalty  of  3<  p>er  pound  for  the 
204  miles  beyond  New  York,  but  in  Europe 
points  are  common  rated  to  New  York  with 
mileage  differences  as  great  as   1,400  miles. 

For  example,  Dulles  shippers  must  pay  324 
per  hundred  pounds  to  send  yam  and  fibers 
to  Belfast,  but  New  York  shippers  can  send 
that  product  to  Barcelona  which  is  more 
than  500  miles  farther  for  only  29<  per 
pound. 

To  more  than  18  cities  in  South  America 
Dulles  is  common  rated  with  New  York  al- 
though Dulles  is  204  miles  nearer  the  destin- 
ation. Similarly,  Dulles  and  New  York  are 
common  rated  to  points  in  the  Far  East. 

This  presents  an  irrational  rate  pattern 
that  can  only  be  regarded  as  rate  manipula- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  Dulles  Airport,  ship- 
pers of  our  region  and  United  States  air 
carriers,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Piedmont  industrial  region. 

There  are  rtrong  policy  considerations 
which  should  guide  the  Board  in  its  de- 
cisions in  this  proceeding.  I  want  to  disciiBS 
these  guides  which  have  been  develop>ed  in 
surface  transportation  and  urge  that  the 
Board  apply  them. 


IXrUXS  8H09U>  NOT  BE  PBEVENTES  FBOM  BBtV- 
INO  rrS  NATUBAI.  MABXJR  BT  BAT«  UAXTTXTLA- 
TXON 

The  first  great  principle  which  the  Board 
should  apply  here  is  that  each  port  la  en- 
titled to  and  should  not  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  serving  international  traflk 
which  originates  or  Is  destined  to  its  na- 
tural market  area.  This  principle  of  entitling 
each  port  to  handle  and  serve  the  cargo  which 
originates  or  is  destined  to  its  natural  ter- 
ritory goes  back  to  one  of  the  early  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Section  9  of  Article  One  of  the  Con- 
struction provides  that: 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reg- 
ulation of  conunerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  state  over  those  of  another  .  .  ." 

The  shippers  in  Uie  Norttiem  Virginia  area 
are  using  New  York  as  the  airport  of  export 
because  of  the  higher  costs  of  shipping  It  out 
of  DuUes.  This  is  prejudicial  to  our  shippers 
and  it  handicaps  the  ability  of  Virginia  man- 
ufacturers to  compete  with  New  York  manu- 
facturers in  European  markets. 

A  port  should  also  be  entitled  to  serve  ex- 
ports and  imports  from  and  to  the  port's 
natural  tributary  area.  Dulles  should  not  be 
barred  from  handling  the  exports  from  or 
imports  to,  Southern  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  the 
Ohio  Valley  by  a  prejudicial  rate  structure. 

DUIXES    IS    ENTm.ED   TO   COICFKTE    FOB   ANT    AIS 
CABGO   rr   COULJ)  bebve 

The  Interest  of  a  port  is  not  limited  to  the 
exports  and  imports  of  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings. A  port  "is  entitled  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis"  for  the  traffic  which  would 
be  Ba~ved  through  the  port. 

The  far  reaching  significance  of  that  prin- 
ciple is  reflected  in  the  protection  given  the 
United  States  porta  on  the  Bast  Coast  and 
on  ttte  West  Coast  to  serve  cargo  moving  be- 
tween the  Midwest  and  the  Orient. 

The  evidence  shows  the  rate  differential 
imposed  on  Dulles  bears  no  relatlonshp  to 
and  is  not  congruent  with  the  mileage  dif- 
ferential, l^e  LATA  cargo  rate  structure  Is 
highly  prejudicial  to  DuUes  beoauae  it  in- 
duces shippers  to  bypass  DuUes. 

TRE  CAXaiXBS  SHOUUI  NOT  BB  PKBlCrrTKD  TO  EM- 
TEK    AN     INTEELXNE    AOBKEICXNT    WHXBXBT     A 

UNrrxD  STATES  cABBm  IB  PBOHiBrrED  rttou 

OITKBINC    EQUALIZED    BATE 

The  unfair  rates  Imposed  on  Dulles  and 
the  more  favorable  treatment  of  European 
cities  flows  from  a  cartel-like  agreement 
among  the  airlines.  Only  four  of  the  more 
than  13  scheduled  airUnes  that  operate 
across  the  Atlantic  are  American.  So,  in  any 
vote  as  to  rates,  the  American  carriers  are 
outvoted. 

The  Board  should  not  permit  the  U.S.  car- 
riers to  be  put  into  a  position  which  prevents 
them  from  offering  lower  rates  at  Dulles  or 
any  other  United  States  airport. 

THE  PBKJT7DICIAL  BATS  STBtrCTTTBB  INHIBIT8  IN- 
DUSTBIAI.  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VIBGINIA  AND  THX 
PIEDMONT    ABEA 

In  addition  to  the  harm  to  the  oarrtars, 
the  lATA  penalties  upon  Dulles  users  harms 
the  Industrial  development  in  this  area. 
WhMi  a  company  determines  where  to  locate 
its  plants  or  whether  to  produce  products 
which  require  transatlantic  shipping,  It 
evaluates  the  shipping  costs  then  existing. 
These  costs  are  fused  into  the  overall  eco- 
ncmic  evaluation  of  plant  location. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the  higher 
costs  affect  location,  the  prejudicial  lATA 
rate  structure  encourages  compstnies  not  to 
locate  In  this  area.  One  of  my  concerns  as  a 
Virginia  Senator  has  been  increasing  Indus- 
trial development  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
existing  transatlantic  cargo  rates  inhibit  that 
goal  and  they  must  be  altered.  We  cannot 
permit  foreign  airlines  many  of  which  are 
controlled  by  foreign  governments  to  influ- 
ence the  development  and  location  of  indus- 
try within  this  country. 
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Tbere  !•  uaottaw  aapeot  ot  tbl»  problem 
which  I  beUevv  th«  Board  should  consider 
and  th*t  U  the  public  lnter««t  and  conven- 
ience In  having  more  than  one  major  port  of 
entry  lor  air  cargo  on  the  Baat  Ooaat. 

In  Septwnber.  1970,  I  chaired  a  Senate 
Coounerce  Committee  hearing  Into  the 
alarming  increaae  ot  air  cargo  thefts.  One 
of  the  wltneaaee  was  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Klbert. 
Assistant  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Importers  Association.  Mr.  Elbert 
testified  that  the  thefts  of  air  cargo  moving 
through  John  P.  Kennedy  International  Air- 
port far  exceeded  the  totals  of  losses  at  other 
airports.  One  major  reason  for  this,  at  course. 
Is  that  the  volume  of  cargo  trafflc  through 
JPK  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  air- 
port. Clearly,  systematic  pilferage  which 
runs  Into  the  millions  of  dollars  each  year  Is 
a  much  easier  matter  when  freight  yards  are 
spread  out  over  many  acres  and  overflowing 
with  goods. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  at  JPK.  It  Is 
Instructive  to  note  the  testimony  of  the  air- 
port managers  of  Dulles  Airport.  They  suted 
that  thefts  at  Dulles  Airport  were  negligible 
and  not  a  significant  problem. 

Another  problem  directly  related  to  the 
volume  of  trafflc  at  an  airport  Is  delay.  This, 
too,  costs  businessmen  and  consumers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

Witnesses  at  our  Committee  hearing  di- 
rectly related  the  ease  with  which  cargo  can 
be  stolen  to  the  exhorbltant  delays  in  the 
moving  of  goods  out  of  the  airport  after 
they  arrived.  To  quote  Mi.  Blbert.  "there  la 
no  question  in  our  minds  that  the  poeslblll- 
tles  of  theft  and  pilferage  Increase  tremen- 
dously every  day  that  the  goods  remains 
there." 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  suggest 
another  principle  in  the  efficient  allocation 
of  our  airport  resources,  one  enunciated  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  its 
recent  study  of  congestion  at  IS  major  air- 
ports. Although  this  study  dealt  with  passen- 
ger traffic  and  ways  of  Inducing  a  dispersal 
of  that  trafflc  to  avoid  congestion  and  delays. 
It  seems  to  me  to  apply  Just  as  well  to  the 
movement  of  air  cargo.  The  study  had  this 
to  say:  The  Department  ot  Transporutlon 
has  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  studies  which 
it  has  carried  out  in  this  area  that  differen- 
tial pricing  U  in  the  pubUo  interest  as  a 
means  of  efflclently  allocating  reeouroea. 

What  the  Department  Is  saying  here  is  that 
discriminatory  pricing,  if  it  Is  to  be  used, 
should  be  used  to  further  the  public  interest 
In  reducing  airport  congestion.  That  same 
principle  appUed  to  this  situation  would 
dictate  at  least  common  rating  of  air  cargo 
between  JTK  and  Dulles. 

In  conjiuslon,  let  me  summarize  that  my 
testimony  goes  to  basic  policy  and  basic 
guide  poets  for  the  Board  In  this  precedent 
making  decision.  It  Is  the  area  of  policy  in 
which  I  feel  I  am  best  quaUfled.  I  earnestly 
request  the  Examiner  and  the  Board  to  con- 
sider these  policies  in  reaching  a  decision  on 
this  proceeding  and  to  order  the  cargo  rates 
between  Dulles  and  New  Tork  on  the  one 
hand,  and  all  points  In  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  equalized. 


July  IJt,  1971 


COLOIKKDO  CADETS  ON  AIR  FORCE 
ACADEMY  DEAN'S  LIST 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  received  grade  reports  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  following  10  out 
of  14  Colorado  cadets  are  on  the  dean's 
list.  

Scott  Bradford  McLauthlln,  1974. 
Scott  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B. 
McLauthlln  of  Greeley;  Duncan  Charles 
Kelmes.  1973.  Duncan  Is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kelmes,  also  of 
Greeley;    Chester    Harvey    Morgan    n. 


1972.  Chester  is  the  son  of  Col.  (Ret.)  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Morgan  of  Colorado  Springs; 
Terry  Lynn  Schllessler,  1972.  Terry  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  M.  Schllessler 
of  Aurora.  Both  Chester  and  Terry  are 
on  the  superintendent's  and  comman- 
dant's lists  in  addition  to  the  dean's  list. 
James  Christian  Williams,  1974.  James 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Wil- 
liams of  Puebk):  Michael  Harold 
Schmidt,  1974.  Michael  is  the  son  of 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  (Ret.)  and  Mrs. 
George  Schmidt  of  Colorado  Springs; 
Michael  Joseph  Cook,  1974.  Michael  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Cook 
of  Steamboat  Springs;  Alan  Jay  Briding, 

1973.  Alan  is  the  son  of  Major  (Ret.)  and 
Mrs.  A.  Jay  Briding  of  Colorado  Springs; 
George  Lee  Krasovec,  1972.  George  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Krasovec 
of  Pueblo;  and  Donovan  Clarence  Sny- 
der, 1972.  Donovan  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donovan  E.  Snyder  of  Durango, 
Colo. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  all  Colorad- 
ans  in  commending  these  young  men  for 
work  well  dcHie. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  BY 
RONALD  LEVINE 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  ail  across 
the  land,  high  school  valedictorians  spoke 
this  spring  to  their  classmates  and  their 
parents  about  their  view  of  our  society. 

Some  of  those  valedictorians  place  a 
special  emphasis  on  the  need  for  students 
to  get  involved  in  their  society  and  to 
begin  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  their 
future. 

One  such  valedictory  speech  that  came 
to  my  attention  was  delivered  by  Ronald 
Levlne  at  Valley  Stream  North  High 
School.  In  New  York.  Ron  has  given  some 
compelling  reasons  for  students  and 
parents  to  get  Involved  in  humanizing  the 
educational  system. 

I  agree  with  him  and  think  we  should 
all  be  aware  of  that  need.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
VAiJKDicToar  Aooazss  GrvxN  bt  Ronau)  Levins 

Today  we  mark  the  departure  of  the  Class 
of  1971  from  North  High  School.  Yet  I  can- 
not leave  in  good  conscience  without  voicing 
some  concern  for  the  students  who  remain 
at  North — our  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
our  younger  friends.  Your  Children.  Today 
I  stand  before  you — the  parents  and  friends 
of  this  graduating  class — and  I  plead  with 
you  to  get  Involved  In  reforming  the  educa- 
tional process  at  North  High.  You  must  take 
a  good,  hard  look  at  just  what  your  tax  dol- 
lars are  paying  for.  For  many  years,  a  large 
number  of  North  High  students  have  been 
voicing  concern,  and  have  been  striving  to 
Initiate  meaningful  changes  in  this  societal 
Institution.  Yet  it  has  been  apparent  in  the 
past  that  we  have  lacked  your  support.  If 
your  lack  of  Involvement  Is  due  to  a  gen- 
eral unawareness,  then  we  must  help  you 
to  become  aware.  Yet  If  your  lack  of  support 
Is  due  to  an  acceptance  of  and  a  trust  In  the 
present  system,  then  you  must  be  willing 
to  accept  so  many  disgruntled  and  disillu- 
sioned graduates  every  year.  I  hope  that  the 
latter  Is  not  true;  and  as  a  student  who  has 
spent  the  pa&t  six  years  in  this  school,  I 
would  like  to  voice  some  of  my  opinions.  In 
the  hope  that  you  might  get  Involved  in  sav- 


ing this  high  school.  You  must  be  con- 
cerned with  just  what  occurs  within  the 
four  walls  of  North  High,  If  you  hope  to 
bring  a  new  sense  of  vision.  Imagination,  and 
sensitivity  into  this  educational  system. 

Where  does  this  insensltlvlty  and  lack 
of  vision  exist?  Durtng  the  past  ten  years,  the 
technological  and  social  changes  of  oiu'  so- 
ciety have  probably  accelerated  at  the  fastest 
pace  in  history.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  heard  a 
student  who  graduated  only  last  year  re- 
mark, "You  know,  I  feel  a  generation  gap 
exists  between  my  brother  and  me."  The 
brother  he  was  talking  about  is  eleven  months 
younger,  and  a  member  of  this  graduating 
class.  Yet  I  feel  that  there  is  an  education 
gap,  much  wider  and  deeper  than  any  so- 
called  generation  gap.  The  knowledge  which 
we  have  gained  during  our  years  at  North, 
may,  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  be  totally  use- 
less In  dealing  with  the  massive  environ- 
mental and  human  problems  of  the  31st 
Century.  Prom  this  perspective,  I  feel  that  It 
is  time  that  more  educators  in  this  District 
become  concerned  with  how  we  learn,  rather 
than  what  we  learn. 

Yet  how  may  we  deal  with  what  we  are 
learning?  I  feel  that  In  the  future  we  must 
put  a  greater  emphasis  on  humanistic  learn- 
ing. We  must  realize  the  intense  need  within 
my  generation  for  the  cultural  and  human- 
istic sensitivities  of  art.  drama,  psychcdogy, 
sociology,  music,  and  of  course  humanity 
programs.  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will 
retain  and  extend  Independent  studies  in 
humanities  and  other  areas.  Yet  this  ability 
to  pursue  Independently  one's  own  special 
needs  and  Interest,  must  be  developed  be- 
ginning In  the  earliest  grades.  Perhaps  some 
day  the  Senior  year  might  become  a  total 
lndep>endent  studies  program.  Rather  than 
the  seemingly  meaningless  year  it  now  Is. 
The  Senior  year  can  no  longer  be  the  "rail- 
road waiting  room"  between  high  school  and 
coUege.  We  must  branch  out  and  begin  to 
use  the  community  as  a  classroom.  One  very 
successful  program  which  we  had  this  year, 
which  I  feel  may  be  very  significant  in  plan- 
ning our  future  course  In  education,  was 
Porum  Day.  This  student  IniUated  and  stu- 
dent run  program  Involved  speakers  from 
diverse  social  and  political  backgrounds,  as 
weu  as  various  creative  workshops.  Many  of 
us  found  that  day,  that  education  does  not 
have  to  be  synonjrmous  with  boredom,  but 
rather  learning  can  be  enjoyable,  creative, 
and  relevant.  Yet  the  very  next  day  the  ani- 
mation of  Forum  Day  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared. North  High  can  no  longer  remain 
as  a  vacuum,  a  sort  of  meat  locker,  which 
has  caused  too  many  of  us  to  be  unlnvolved 
In  the  decisions  which  affect  our  very  lives. 
For  example.  w«  could  take  one  giant  step 
right  here  by  allowing  students  to  have  a 
voice  In  policy  making  on  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Six  years  ago,  when  we  entered  this  school, 
we  set  our  sights  on  a  goal,  and  we  have 
reached  that  goal  this  afternoon.  I'm  sure 
that  each  of  us  can  appreciate  and  can 
recognize  where  we  have  improved,  and 
what  we  have  accomplished  during  our  years 
at  North.  Yet  we  must  not  faU  to  recognize 
that  during  these  years  we  have  debased  a 
part  of  ourselves.  In  a  sense  we  have  been 
dehumanized.  Each  time  that  a  student  has 
sat  In  the  gym  among  400  other  students 
to  take  a  Regents  exam;  each  time  that  a 
student  has  been  ordered  to  sit  in.  sUent 
punishment  In  detention:  each  time  ttiat  a 
student  has  argued  and  begged  his  teacher 
for  a  few  more  points  on  a  test:  each  of  these 
times  that  student  has  lost  a  fraction  of  his 
sense  of  value  as  a  human  being.  We  must 
begin,  now,  to  end  these  repressive,  anti- 
educational  aspects  of  high  school. 

Therefore,  we  must  humanize  the  edu- 
cational system,  we  must  let  students  get 
involved  In  their  society,  we  must  reempha- 
slze  humanistic  learning,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  learn  how  to  deal  with  our  future. 
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You  must  get  Involved  in  this  school. 
Spend  a  day  or  two  at  North.  You  may  real- 
ize, as  I  have,  and  as  so  many  of  my  fellow 
graduates  have,  that  there  Is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done.  To  paraphrase  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  School 
System  will  perish." 


THE  WELFARE  FRANKENSTEIN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  embark  on  another  round 
of  debate  over  defense  expenditures 
necessary  to  provide  our  people  and  this 
Nation  with  adequate  protection  from 
beyond  our  shores.  And  as  we  approach 
this  annual  talkfest  we  are  already  hear- 
ing the  customary  liberal  charges  that 
this  Nation  is  ctmtrolled  by  a  military - 
industrial  complex  and  that  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a  welfare  state. 

I  believe  for  the  sake  of  perspective, 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  our  survival  as 
an  economically  stable  nation,  that  it 
behooves  us  to  take  a  good  close  look 
at  the  biggest  drain  of  all  on  this  coun- 
try's financial  resources. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard  for 
many  years  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  so- 
called  welfare  state. 

In  the  past  most  of  this  discussion 
claimed  that  we  were  heading  in  the 
direction  of  a  welfare  state;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Federal  Government  paternal- 
ism so  vast  that  it  would  encompass  the 
lives  of  all  Americans  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  acknowledge  that  the  welfare 
state  is  now  Beginning  to  take  over  and 
influence  every  phase  of  this  Nation's 
social,  cultural,  political,  and  economic 
life.  We  are  actually  moving  toward  an 
ultimate  welfare  state  wherein  a  large 
number,  and  eventually  perhap.s  a  ma- 
jority, of  our  citizens  become  dependent 
upon  Government  either  as  recipients  of 
public  benefits  or  as  dispensers  of  pub- 
lic benefits. 

This  is  the  road  which  other  nations 
have  followed  to  ruin.  One  particularly 
devastating  example  was  Au.strla  in  the 
late  1920's.  It  went  so  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  having  the  national  government 
provide  almost  everything  its  citizens 
used — from  food  and  clothing  to  hous- 
ing— that  it  became  totally  insolvent. 
The  result  in  Austria  was  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  the  "Kredit  AnsUdf  which  was 
the  central  banking  system  of  that  na- 
tion. There  are  some  economic  theorists 
who  believe  that  the  trouble  in  Austria 
triggered  the  depression  which  produced 
the  collapse  of  the  New  York  stock 
market  in  1929  and  plunged  this  Nation 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  into  its  worse 
economic  setback  in  history. 

So  while  we  listen  to  our  liberal  friends 
in  this  body  complain  over  every  proposed 
expenditure  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  military  services,  it  might 
be  well  to  look  in  another  direction  for 
the  trouble  which  is  bearing  down  on  us 
much  faster  than  we  seem  to  realize. 

In  January  1971  there  were  almost  13 
million  people  receiving  Federal  welfare 
assistance  of  some  kind  and  that  figure  is 
increasing  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  that 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  announced  early  this  month 
that  the  February  rate  of  increase  indi- 


cated that  more  than  1  million  additional 
persons  will  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
welfare  rolls  this  year  alone.  At  the  same 
time  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson 
announced  that  recent  tabulations 
showed  that  by  the  end  of  December  1970 
the  social  security  program  was  pajring 
monthly  cash  benefits  to  over  26  million 
persons.  Total  benefits  in  1970  amounted 
to  nearly  $32  billion.  That  figure  is 
roughly  $5  billion  more  than  social  se- 
curity benefits  amounted  to  in  1969.  And, 
according  to  Secretary  Richardson,  the 
total  benefit  payments  in  1971  will  be 
about  $36  billion. 

It  is  no  wonder.  Mr.  President,  that 
former  Budget  Director  Charles  L. 
Schultze  warned  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Priorities  and  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that: 

Income  maintenance  programs  of  all  kinds 
have  become  the  largest  single  element  of 
federal  expenditures,  growing  at  about  10 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  the  past  two  years. 

Now  when  it  comes  to  talking  about 
national  priorities  I  think  we  have  to  ad- 
mit that  the  change  from  a  warfare  state 
to  a  welfare  state  which  the  liberals  still 
keep  asking  for  has  already  taken  place. 
In  fact,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible to  expand  the  social  welfare  pro- 
grams at  the  rate  we  have  experienced 
since  the  midfifties  without  cutting  into 
funds  for  national  defense.  Even  by  in- 
creasing taxes,  Congress  could  not  have 
come  up  with  the  kind  of  money  that  was 
needed.  Consider  if  you  will  that  outlays 
for  national  defense  equaled  50  percent 
of  all  governmental  expenditures  in  1952 
and  declined  to  28  percent  in  1969  and 
24  percent  in  the  1970's  fiscal  year.  In  the 
same  period,  the  cost  of  domestic  services 
climbed  from  37  percent  to  62  percent  in 
1969  and  66  percent  in  the  1970s  fiscal 
year.  Social  welfare  costs — education,  in- 
come maintenance,  health,  et  cetera — 
received  about  45  percent  of  all  public 
expenditures  or  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  military.  And  when  it  comes  to  in- 
creases, the  figure  between  1952  and 
1969 — that  was  prior  to  the  $8  billion 
cut  in  military  spending  between  1969 
and  1971 — outlays  for  defense  increased 
only  74  percent  while  the  increases  for 
domestic  services  totaled  420  percent ;  for 
education,  489  percent;  for  income  main- 
tenance. 694  percent;  for  health  and 
hospitals,  286  percent;  and  for  all  other 
domestic  services,  299  percent.  In  the 
same  period  personal  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  householders 
grew  200  percent  for  housing,  125  percent 
for  clothing,  and  93  percent  for  food. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  would  think 
for  the  huge  outlays  which  we  have  made 
in  the  past  and  are  making  today  that 
our  social  welfare  progrsun  would  show 
some  tangible  and  measurable  results. 
You  would  have  thought  that  with  out- 
lays for  education  and  income  mainte- 
nance, which  now  both  exceed  $50 
biUion  a  year  that  as  a  nation  we  might 
have  come  closer  to  the  gotd  of  insuring 
the  domestic  transquillity,  providing  for 
the  common  defense,  and  for  promoting 
the  general  welfare. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Instead,  crime, 
lawlessness,  delinquency,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  social  ill,  new  and  old,  have 


been  multiplying  at  a  frightening  rate. 
It  certainly  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  despite  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  have  expended  aa  social 
security  welfare  programs  our  citizens 
right  today  are  less  safe  than  they  have 
ever  been  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  despite  the  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  we  have  spent  in  domestic  serv- 
ices there  has  never  been  more  anarchy, 
mob  violence,  arson,  looting,  bombing, 
wanton  destruction,  assault  and  killing 
of  law  officers  than  we  are  seeing  today 
in  the  United  States, 

Mr.  President,  you  would  think  that 
an  educational  system  such  as  ours  might 
reflect  the  fact  that  five  times  as  much 
money  is  being  allocated  to  it  each  year 
than  was  the  case  20  years  ago.  But  this 
certainly  is  not  the  case.  Instead  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  reason  and  tranquil- 
lity and  wisdom,  our  educational  institu- 
tions have  become  the  spawning  ground 
and  often  the  cause  of  civilian  strife  and 
contempt  for  law.  I  venture  to  say  that 
our  educational  institutions  now  rank 
lower  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
American  i>eople  than  they  have  at  any 
other  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  our  liberal 
friends  raise  the  cry  about  how  much 
defense  we  are  obtaining  today  for  our 
defense  expenditures  we  might  ask  them 
how  much  civilization  we  are  receiving 
for  the  billions  expended  on  social  wel- 
fare and  social  engineering  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken  than  those  uttered  by  President 
Nixon  when  he  spoke  to  the  National 
Governors  Conference  2  years  ago  and 
put  the  problem  as  follows : 

We  confront  the  fact  that  in  the  past  Ave 
}-ears  the  Federal  Government  alone  has 
spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars on  social  programs — over  250  billion  dol- 
lars. Yet  far  from  solving  our  problems,  these 
expenditures  have  reaped  a  harvest  of  dis- 
satisfaction, frustration  and  bitter  division. 

Never  In  human  history  has  so  much  been 
sf)enl  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result. 
The  cost  of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but 
we  have  learned  that  It  is  not  only  what  we 
spend  that  niatters:  but  how  we  spend  It. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  waste,  in- 
efficiency and  fraud  relating  to  our  Fed- 
eral expenditures  has  taken  place  in  the 
social  welfare  categories.  But  you  would 
never  know  it.  For.  it  is  always  the  De- 
fense Department  that  gets  the  blame 
for  high  taxes  and  large  budgets  and  def- 
icit financing,  to  say  nothing  of  absorb- 
ing the  blame  for  inflation  and  the  irri- 
tating problem  of  skyrocketing  prices  in 
the  marketplace.  It  is  so  easy  to  reel  off 
the  costs  of  a  new  weapons  program  and 
claim  that  it  is  exorbitant  and  the  ex- 
penditures' are  not  needed.  It  is  easy  to 
claim  that  everything  would  be  fine  on 
the  budgetary  front  if  we  only  ended  the 
war  in  Indochina  and  brought  our  en- 
tire forces  home.  It  is  easy  to  point  out 
that  the  Pentagon  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  world  and  that  the  high 
ranking  officers  and  clvilieuis  who  work 
there  are  mihtaristic  and  that  they  have 
no  concern  for  the  taxpayer  or  his  hard 
earned  money. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all 
know  that  for  many  years  the  bleeding 
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hearts  and  the  liberals  have  made  any 
criticism  of  public  welfare  progmna  or 
oi  educational  programs  ot  of  health 
programs  seemed  like  the  work  of  heart- 
less "Scrooges"  who  want  to  see  the  poor 
and  the  needy  and  the  ignorant  and  the 
sick  short-changed  In  favor  of  corporate 
munitions  makers. 

We  might  go  much  further  in  coming 
to  grips  with  this  enormous  problem  if 
the  specialists  and  the  experts  in  the 
various  areas  of  social  welfare  were  not 
blindly  committed  to  a  permanent  policy 
of  expanded  Federal  spending  for  the 
goals -of  their  professional  and  special 
interest  organizations. 

In  the  meantime  the  welfare  state  is 
beginning  to  show  dangerous  signs  of 
getting  out  of  control.  For  example,  some 
States  have  recorded  a  20-  to  30-percent 
increase  in  welfare  caseloads  in  1970  over 
1969.  And  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  acknowledges  that 
welfare  caseloads  in  some  States  are 
more  than  doubling  every  5  years. 

But  even  this  frightening  growth  in 
citizen  dependency  upon  Government 
help  has  not  discouraged  the  social  wel- 
fare advocates  in  the  Congress. 

A  study  of  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
92d  Congress  through  March  15.  was 
presented  recently  to  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Policy  Luncheon  by  Senator  Carl 
T.  Curtis,  of  Nebraska.  It  showed  that 
85  proposals  for  new  spending— most  of 
them  In  the  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare fields — have  been  Introduced  wliich 
would  cost  $130,556,170,000  for  fiscal  in 
1972.  Thus,  in  slightly  less  than  60  days, 
Members  of  Congress  have  introduced 
legislation  proposing  new  programs  at  a 
measurable  cost  of  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  entire  Federal  budget  estimate  for 
the  same  fiscal  year,  which  is  $229,200,- 
000,000. 

Senator  Cttrtis  emphasized  that  his 
study  covers  only  new  programs  or  leg- 
islation vastly  expanding  the  direction  of 
existing  programs.  It  excluded,  for  ex- 
ample, bills  relating  to  defense  and  mili- 
tary establishments;  bills  authorizing 
money  for  public  works;  appnH>riation 
bills  for  the  simple  extension  of  existing 
programs;  bills  providing  Income  tax  de- 
duction, exclusions,  credits  or  incentives. 

The  study  points  out  that  Federal  rev- 
enue from  personal  and  corporate  In- 
come taxes  during  1972  would  total 
$130,400.000,000 — almost  precisely  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  year  1972  figure  for 
the  measurable  costs  of  proposed  new 
legislation.  Among  other  things  the 
pending  legislation  would  triple  the  pres- 
ent level  of  spending  for  health  and  wel- 
fare, more  than  double  the  level  of 
spending  for  environmental  programs 
and  nearly  double  the  spending  for  edu- 
cation. 

In  presenting  his  study.  Senator  Cm- 
Tis  pointed  out  that : 

Such  unbridled  ipendlng  by  our  Federkl 
Oovemmant  carrlea  the  aeeds  of  destruction 
for  our  Republic.  The  United  Stetee  wUl  never 
be  conquered  by  a  foreign  foe  .  .  .  our  dan- 
ger lies  in  ezceaatve  spending,  and  the  re- 
sulting depreciation  of  the  value  of  our 
money  and  ruinous  inflation.  This  could  well 
be  followed  by  chaoa. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  real  danger  to 
the  United  States  at  this  time  stems. 


not  from  the  so-called  "warfare  state" 
but  from  the  social  welfare  jungle  which 
Is  threatening  to  choke  us  to  death. 

In  fact,  we  can  go  back  to  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  one  of  the 
most  stringent  warnings  in  this  regard. 
Strangely  enough,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  1935  President  Roose- 
velt warned : 

The  leaaons  of  history  .  .  .  show  oonclu- 
Blvely  .  .  .  that  continued  dependence  upon 
relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentally  destructive  to  the 
national  fibre.  To  dc4e  our  relief  Is  to  ad- 
minister a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the 
human  spirit  .  .  .  The  Federal  Oovernment 
must  and  shall  quit  this  business. 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  nothing  to  heed  FDR's  warning  in 
the  36  years  since  it  was  issued.  The 
Federal  Government  has  done  nothing 
but  move  deeper  and  deeper  into  "this 
business  of  relief."  And  if  the  present  crop 
of  liberals  have  their  way  it  will  move  in 
deeper  still  and  at  a  tremendous  cost, 
both  to  our  economic  solvency  and  to  our 
natlonal  security. 

When  you  consider  that  the  social  wel- 
fare legislation  introduced  up  to  March 
15  of  this  year  would  require  a  dou- 
bling of  all  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes  to  defray  you  begin  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  enormity  of  these  plans. 
And  there  is  growing  talk  in  Congress 
about  the  Federal  Government  taking 
over  all  of  the  administration  and  most 
of  the  costs  of  public  welfare  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
enormous  step  contemplated  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  so  great 
that  It  would  require  a  virtual  army  of 
giant  computers  to  handle  the  problem. 
Either  that  or  a  much  larger  army  of 
Federal  caseworkers  would  have  to  be 
hired  by  the  Government  to  fan  out 
across  the  land  and  check  on  eligibility 
of  millions  of  people  applying  for  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  very  little  mys- 
tery about  why  the  welfare  roUs  In  this 
country  keep  going  up  every  year.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  can  be  found  in  one  of 
the  basic  precepts  of  the  welfare  state — 
that  there  should  be  no  connection  be- 
tween work  and  income.  Our  welfare  lib- 
erals seem  to  work  on  the  assimiiptlon 
that  the  Government  owes  everybody  a 
living.  We  would  be  far  better  off  if  we 
merely  guaranteed  everybody  an  c^ipor- 
tunlty  to  earn  a  living.  But  when  welfare 
payments  get  to  the  point  where  they 
are  higher  than  what  the  people  of  little 
skill  and  low  productive  capacity  can 
earn  In  wages  there  will  be  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  welfare  recipients  to  find 
work. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  kind  of 
trouble  that  Is  visited  upon  almost  any- 
one who  has  the  temerity  nowadays  to 
question  the  operation  or  the  validity  of 
the  welfare  programs.  Several  years 
ago— in  1962  to  be  exact — two  congres- 
sional appropriations  committees  or< 
dered  a  sample  study  of  the  welfare  case- 
load in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
study  was  directed  and  staffed  by  the 
Controller  General's  Office  and  It  found 
that  59  percent  of  the  welfare  recipients 
were  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  they 
were  getting.  But,  of  course,  when  a  na- 
tional study  was  undertaken — this  time 
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staffed  by  state  welfare  departments — it 
was  reported  that  everything  was  all 
right  and  the  incidence  of  ineligibility 
were  Insignificant.  Mr.  President,  that 
conclusion  insults  the  intelligence  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  the  national  per- 
centage of  ineligibility  perhaps  does  not 
reach  the  59  percent  discovered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  I  believe  it  is 
high  enough  to  be  very  significant  in  a 
dollars  and  cents  way  to  every  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  en- 
couraged committees  of  Congress  to  fer- 
ret out  problems  involving  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  Defense  Department  but 
urged  that  such  studies  by  committees 
concerned  with  Government  expendi- 
tures be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
Federal  budget,  especially  those  involved 
in  welfare.  But  it  seems  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  so  determined 
to  show  examples  of  extravagance  and 
cost  overruns  and  similar  costly  irregu- 
larities in  military  procurement  have  vir- 
tually no  appetite  for  examining  how  our 
taxpayers'  money  is  spent  in  the  more 
than  1,300  assistance  programs  operated 
by  the  Government.  It  strikes  me  that 
sometime  soon  such  an  examination  will 
be  forced  upon  the  Congress  by  rebel- 
lious taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  many 
times  in  the  past  about  a  possible  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  believe  we  are  closer  to  that 
kind  of  insurrection  than  ever  before. 
And  we  cannot  forever  go  on  cutting  the 
amounts  needed  for  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  pacify  angry  citi- 
zens. Especially  we  cannot  continue  such 
cuts  in  the  face  of  a  staggering  and  grow- 
ing Soviet  arms  buildup.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  going  to  have  to  look  in  the 
direction  where  most  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  is  going  and  figure  out  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  And  I,  for  one,  believe 
that  the  answer  does  not  lie  In  the  ap- 
proval of  a  15  billion  program  to  create 
150,000  public  service  Jobs  in  the  next  4 
years.  This  proposal,  which  was  passed 
in  the  Congress  recently,  is  no  answer  to 
the  imemployment  problem  or  the  prob- 
lem of  continued  inflation. 

I  believe  we  must  go  to  fundamentals 
no  matter  how  difficult  that  might  be. 
I  think  we  have  to  lay  aside  our  partisan- 
ship as  well  as  our  timidity  with  regard 
to  interfering  with  social  engineering 
problems.  I  think  we  must  face  the  re- 
ality that  our  welfare  rolls  are  doubling 
and  tripling  at  a  time  when  Inflation  is 
continuing  and  Government  revenues  are 
shrinking.  I  believe  for  the  first  time  we 
must  credit  the  idea  of  a  runaway  budg- 
et. I  believe  our  deficit  financing,  like 
our  welfare  systems.  Is  beginning  to  feed 
upon  Itself  and  is  becoming  almost  un- 
manageable. Here  again  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  no  amount  of  tampering  with 
the  defense  budget  will  fix  this  problem. 
Again,  we  have  to  look  to  the  area  where 
most  of  our  money  Is  going  and  find  out 
what  we  can  do  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  believe 
we  must  acknowledge  that,  right  or 
wrong,  we  have  created  a  Frankenstein 
monster  with  our  years  of  openhanded 
and  unquestioning  panderrlng  to  the  wel- 
fare state. 
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GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF 
BROILER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  was  called  to  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Frank  Frazler,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Broiler  Coxm- 
cil,  at  the  National  Association  of  Farm 
Broadcasters  siunmer  meeting  on  June 
28.  at  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mr.  Frazler  gave  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress on  the  growing  importance  of  the 
broiler  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Speaking  as  one  who  represents  a  State 
that  is  one  of  the  Nation's  top  broiler 
producers,  I  personally  take  great  pride 
in  the  tremendous  success  story  of  this 
industry.  It  truly  represents  American 
free  enterprise  at  its  best. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Frazier's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BBOU.EIIS    AND    THE    SOUTHLAND 

By  far  the  most  popular  exhibit  at  the 
National  Agricultural  Pair  held  in  Portugal 
earlier  this  month  was  the  one  which  fea- 
tured what  was  called  "the  modern  miracle 
of  food  production." 

We  have  learned  the  exhibit  was  so  out- 
standing It  attracted  up  to  20.000  people  a 
day  .  .  .  farmers,  homemakers.  high  govern- 
ment oRlcials  ...  It  was  the  favorite  of  all. 

The  exhibit  was  sponsored  by  the  USDA's 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.S.  Peed  Grains  Council,  the  Amer- 
ican Soybean  Association,  and  the  National 
Renderers  Association.  The  miracle  it  re- 
vealed was  the  story  of  how  America's  broiler 
industry  has  combined  advanced  technology 
with  automation  and  modern  business  man- 
agement to  make  chicken,  the  luxury  meat 
of  former  years,  todays  best  meat  buy. 

By  adopting  many  of  the  techniques  pio- 
neered by  the  American  broiler  industry, 
chicken  has  already  become  an  excellent  buy 
in  Portugal,  selling  for  43  cents  a  pound  in 
comparison  to  80  cents  for  beef  and  $1.07 
for  pork.  It  should  therefore  come  as  no 
surprise  to  learn  the  people  in  Portugal  have 
quadrupled  the  consumption  of  broilers  in 
the  past  decade,  going  from  2.9  pounds  per 
capita  In  1960  to  13.2  pounds  in  1970. 

Just  a  year  ago  at  the  NAPB  meeting  in 
Wa.shington,  DC.  many  of  you  saw  the  new 
movie  "Chicken — American  Style"  which 
tells  the  story  of  this  modern  miracle  in 
food  production,  and  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  the  sound  track  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish  so  the  film  could  be  shown  at 
the  recent   fair  in  Portugal. 

Yes.  farm  broadcasters  are  not  only  fa- 
miliar with  this  miracle,  but  as  it  unfolded 
over  the  years,  you  kept  your  listeners  and 
viewers  abreast  of  its  development. 

You  have  told  them  the  man  hours  per 
1000  broilers  produced  declined  from  250  in 
1940  to  15  in  1969,  largely  as  a  result  of 
Increased  mechanization  and  larger  flock 
sizes. 

You  have  told  them  of  new  discoveries  In 
genetics  and  nutrition  that  reduced  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  live  broiler  from  4  pounds  in  1940  to  2.1 
pounds  today,  and  the  growing  period  from 
13  weeks  to  eight  and  a  half  weeks. 

You  have  told  your  listeners  about  better 
health  programs  which  have  reduced  mor- 
tality to  less  than  5  percent,  whereas  20  to 
25  percent  mortality  was  not  uncommon 
during  World  War  II. 

As  thought  leaders  in  American  agricul- 
ture, you  have  applauded  the  milestones  of 
progress  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
broiler  industry  to  Improve  quality,  and  al- 
though   faced   with    rising  prices,  cut   costs 


50  percent  in  the  31-y«&r  period  from  1948 
to  1969. 

With  a  record  like  this  to  our  credit,  It's 
understandable  that  Dr.  Max  Brunk,  Pro- 
fessor of  Marketing  at  Cornell  University, 
would  call  the  broiler  Industry  "the  world's 
most  advanced  system  of  food  production." 
And  that's  why  hundreds  of  agricultural 
leaders  from  all  over  the  world  have  come 
to  America,  studied  our  methods  and  then 
returned  to  launch  their  own  modern  broiler 
operations  .  .  .  operations  created  In  the 
Image  of  those  they  saw  In  the  United  States. 
Before  I  go  any  further  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  broUer 
Industry  to  you  farm  broadcasters  for  yovir 
excellent  cooperation  in  telling  this  dramatic 
and  Important  story  to  the  American  public. 

The  American  consumers  have  also  re- 
sponded enthtjslastlcally  to  this  new  Indus- 
try and  made  It  possible  to  rapidly  expemd 
production  to  the  level  of  38  pounds  per 
capita  .  .  .  ten  times  that  of  World  War 
II  ...  a  record  without  parallel  in  any  other 
major  phase  of  American  agriculture. 

I'm  sure  you  would  agree  such  a  record 
could  not  have  been  achieved  unless  the 
broiler  Industry  had  been  doing  a  lot  of 
things  right.  But  as  It  unfolded  I  wonder 
If  we  didn't  talk  more  about  chickens  than 
about  the  people  who  made  It  a  reality. 

To  get  into  this  discussion  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  broiler  industry,  let's  first 
take  a  look  at  where  they  are  located.  Some 
84  percent  of  the  nation's  3  billion  bird 
broiler  crop  are  produced  in  ten  states: 
Georgia.  Arkansas.  Alabama.  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi.  Maryland,  Texas.  Delaware,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Maine. 

Broilers  were  grown  on  35,100  farms  in 
these  10  states,  according  to  the  1964  cen- 
sus. By  forming  a  business  partnership  with 
their  contractors,  broilers  iDecame  a  new 
source  of  Income  for  these  farmers,  gave  a 
favorable  return  In  comparison  to  other  crops, 
and  enabled  many  farmers  to  not  only  stay 
on  small  family  farms,  but  to  also  add  mod- 
ern convenience  to  make  life  easier  and  more 
pleasant.  Broilers  also  provided  the  means 
to  diversify  Into  dairying,  beef  cattle  or  other 
crops.  Yes,  there  Is  truth  to  the  statement 
that  "broilers  put  green  grass  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia." 

While  I'm  sure  all  in  the  broiler  Industry, 
including  growers,  would  like  to  have  a  bet- 
ter Income,  the  fact  remains  that  broilers 
over  a  period  of  years  have  been  producing 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  growers'  Invest- 
ment of  capital  and  labor.  Claims  that  pro- 
ducers receive  a  minus  fourteen  cents  an 
hour  for  raising  broilers  are  not  true,  and 
growers  have  every  reason  and  right  to  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  those  who  spread  such 
false  information. 

Good  growers  play  a  vitally  important  part 
in  the  integrated  system  of  broiler  produc- 
tion. Even  so,  they  provide  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  man  hours  needed  to  produce  and 
process  a  broiler.  The  other  75  percent  comes 
from  those  employed  In  the  hatchery,  feed 
mill  or  processing  plant,  facilities  that  are  In 
close  proximity  to  growers'  they  service. 

To  bring  this  point  into  somewhat  sharper 
focus  and  give  you  a  more  accurate  fix  on 
its  magnitude,  there  are  an  estimated  372,500 
people,  in  addition  to  growers,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  Integrated  broiler  operations  in  just 
the  four  top  broiler  states,  Arkansas.  Geor- 
gia. Alabama,  and  North  Carolina. 

These  people  have  new  jobs  created  by  the 
growth  of  the  broiler  industry  during  your 
lifetime  and  mine.  Por  the  most  part  they 
live  in  small  towns  and  represent  a  greatly 
needed  multi-million  dollar  payroll  ...  a 
payroll  brought  to  rural  areas  because 
chicken  wbs  sold  in  distant  cities  like  New 
York,  Chicago.  Dallas,  or  Los  Angeles  ...  a 
payroll  that  has  pumped  new  vigor  into  the 
economic  lifeblood  of  hundreds  of  rural  towns 
and  communities  Is  there  a  better  example 
of  rural  area  development  with  private  capi- 


tal than  ex^npUfled  today  by  the  broUer  in- 
dustry? 

But  this  story  doesn't  stop  with  people  who 
are  a  direct  part  of  the  structure  of  an  In- 
tegrated operation.  Remember  the  earnings 
of  these  people  are  used  to  buy  groceries, 
pay  the  doctor's  bill  or  buUd  better  roads, 
schools  and  hospitals. 

Another  important  way  the  modem  broil- 
er Industry  affects  thousands  of  additional 
people  reaches  far  beyond  the  locality  where 
the  birds  are  produced  and  processed,  and 
I  am  of  course  referring  to  goods  and  serv- 
ices needed  to  c^ierate  our  production  line: 
the  com  from  Iowa,  the  soybeans  from  Illi- 
nois, the  medications  from  New  York  or  the 
equipment  from  Chicago. 

As  you  see,  untold  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  are  now  Involved  In  this  modem 
miracle  In  food  production,  and  when  you 
consider  the  price  of  chicken  in  the  super- 
market, certainly  the  205  million  oonstmierB 
In  this  country  are  also  beneficiaries. 

If  you  take  all  the  achievements  we've 
been  talking  about  and  put  them  together, 
they  add  up  to  just  one  thing:  Increased 
productivity  by  people  and  of  ohlckens  .  .  . 
under  the  free  enterprise  system  which  made 
possible  the  opportunity  to  create  the  world's 
most  advanced  system  of  food  production. 
Partnership  from  hatching  eggs  to  the  ready- 
to-cook  chicken  Is  essential  to  achieving 
greater  productivity  In  a  structure  called 
"vertical  integration."  However  I  believe  a 
more  appropriate  term  would  be  "the  sys- 
tems concept,"  which  Is  widely  used  In  other 
phases  of  our  economy.  Por  broilers,  the 
performance  of  the  total  system  provides 
the  resources  for  each  of  its  segments: 
hatching,  growing,  and  processing.  And  the 
total  system  can  be  no  stronger  than  Its 
weakest  link. 

35  years  ago,  about  5  cents  a  pound  yas 
required  to  get  chickens  from  the  farm  to  a 
terminal  market.  Today,  less  than  a  jjenny 
a  pound  Is  needed  to  get  live  broilers  to  the 
processing  plant  and  about  a  cent  and  a 
half  to  get  the  eviscerated  bird  to  the  ter- 
minal market.  My  jjolnt  is  this:  the  overall 
performance  of  an  Integrated  broiler  opera- 
tion can  and  has  resulted  in  entirely  new 
economic  alignments  within  the  system,  and 
this  greater  efficiency  has  made  it  possible 
to  contract  with  growers  In  Alabama  who 
feed  corn  from  Iowa  and  soybeans  from  Illi- 
nois to  broilers  that  are  sold  to  housewives 
In  Chicago. 

The  merit  of  this  "systems  concept"  has 
yet  to  be  fully  studied  and  understood.  And 
it  seems  to  be  just  human  nature  "to  be 
down  on  what  you  are  not  up  on."  Para- 
doxically, our  most  outspoken  critics  come 
from  outside  the  industry. 

Right  or  wrong,  we  are  in  a  period  of 
change.  But  will  the  changes  that  are  ahead 
"kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,"  or 
will  they  open  the  door  to  even  greater  prog- 
ress in  the  future?  The  answer  might  well 
grow  out  of  the  current  debate  over  farm 
policy  Low  farm  prices  are  adding  heat  to 
the  debate  and  momentum  to  change. 

Broiler  prices  have  also  l)een  low  In  recent 
months.  But  under  the  systems  concept  (or 
vertical  integration),  it  was  to  the  enlight- 
ened self-interest  of  the  integrator  to  help 
shield  his  growers  from  a  major  part  of  the 
effect  of  low  prices.  This  situation  has  a 
political  sidelight.  In  recent  months  when 
swine  producers  were  flooding  USDA  and 
Capitol  Hill  with  pleas  for  government  help, 
broiler  growers  were  understandably  silent, 
because  under  the  systems  concept  they  were 
shielded  from  most  of  the  effects  of  low 
broiler  prices. 

Low  prices  have  been  experienced  from 
time  to  time  over  past  years  by  the  broiler 
Industry.  And  we  have  learned  we  have  had 
to  go  through  the  valleys  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  higher  peaks  ahead.  The 
answer  to  our  price  dlflBcultles  of  recent 
months  will  come  not  from  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress or  USDA  but  from  the  market  places  all 
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over  Amerlea.  Tba  ayBtMoa  oonc«pt  which 
grew  out  of  our  production  orientAtlon  pro- 
Tides  tb«  frmmework  (or  dereloptng  new 
marketing  opportunities  and  for  quickly 
tranfllstlng  such  opportunities  tMMSk  to  pro- 
duction. 

In  closing,  may  I  remind  you  that  the 
modem  broiler  industry  csme  into  Iwlng 
bsck  in  the  esrly  Thirties,  a  period  of  depres- 
sion for  rural  America.  Oovermnent  pro- 
grama  were  offered  as  the  panacea  for  the  Ilia 
of  that  era.  One  of  the  principal  crops  af- 
fected was  cotton.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  the  battle  cotton  farmers  and  their  lead- 
ers have  staged  to  hold  on  to  their  markets 
as  man-made  fibers  came  forth  to  take  orer 
better  than  50  percent  of  the  total  fiber  mar- 
ket. But,  significantly,  even  at  the  risk  of 
oversimplification,  I  would  point  out  that  to- 
day the  gross  farm  Income  from  broilers  in 
North  Carolina,  Georgia.  Arknnsas,  and  Ala- 
bama la  more  than  25  percent  greater  than 
the  farm  Income  from  cotton  in  those  states. 
There  has  never  been  a  price  support  or 
production  control  program  for  broilers.  Is 
It  therefore  not  fair  to  ask  which  farmer 
over  the  years  got  the  beet  deal,  the  one  who 
tied  bis  future  to  a  government  program  or 
the  one  who  Identified  with  the  modem 
systems  concept?  The  way  you  answer  this 
question  today  may  well  shape  policies  which 
determine  the  future  destiny  of  American 
agriculture! 


THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICE  OP 
SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
learned  of  the  passing  of  former  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd.  of  Connecticut.  At  this 
time  of  sorrow.  I  extend  to  all  of  his  loved 
ones  my  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Senator  Dodd  will  be  remembered  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  On  many  occasions,  he 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and,  in  his 
.•speech,  with  force  and  clarity,  spoke  out 
for  our  coimtry.  Senator  Dodd  was  a 
patriot.  He  gave  no  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  our  country.  He  understood 
the  evils  of  international  communism, 
and  his  voice  tuid  his  influence  were  al- 
ways used  to  combat  that  evil.  Senator 
Dodd  was  not  a  stranger  to  controversy, 
yet,  through  it  all,  he  retained  a  host  of 
friends. 


ARMED  SERVICES  SHOULD  ACT  TO 
PROTECT  SERVICEMEN'S  FIRST 
AMENDMENT  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  central  importance  of  the  first 
sunendment  to  all  American  citizens  and 
to  the  vitality  of  our  Republic.  I  want  to 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a  recent 
situation  involving  the  application  of  the 
first  amendment  to  our  servicemen. 

On  June  7.  1971,  I  was  Informed  that 
the  base  commander  at  the  Boiling  Air 
Force  Base.  D.C..  had  denied  a  service- 
man's request  to  distribute  on  base  cer- 
tain reprints  from  the  Congressional 
RicoRD.  These  reprints  included  remarks 
made  by  a  Congressman  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  critical  of  U.S.  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  refusal  to  permit  distribution  of 
these  remarks  was  based  primarily  upon 
the  base  commander's  determination 
that  they  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
the  morale  of  servicemen  stationed  at 
Boiling  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Air  Force's  mission. 

Disturbed  over  the  report  of  this  de- 
cision. I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 


the  Air  Force  on  June  11.  1971,  request- 
ing an  official  Inquiry  as  to  the  basis  for 
tbe  Bolllne  dedsicm  ttnd  for  a  report  on 
tbe  Air  Force's  rules  and  procedures  gov- 
erning first  amendment  rights  of  service- 
men. In  that  letter  I  expressed  two  prin- 
cipal concerns:  First,  the  effect  of  this 
decision  on  servicemen's  first  amend- 
ment rights:  and  second,  the  Implica- 
tiCMis  of  the  decision  for  the  right  of 
Congressmen  to  make  known  their  views 
on  issues  of  the  day  to  the  public.  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  Secretary  my  opinion  that 
it  would  be  adverse  to  the  morale  of  the 
fine  men  who  serve  our  country  in  uni- 
form if  they  discovered  that  fundamental 
constitutional  freedoms  are  denied  them 
by  the  very  Government  to  whose  service 
they  are  committed. 

On  June  28,  1971,  the  Air  Force  relied 
to  my  inquiry.  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  original  decision  refusing  permission 
to  distribute  the  Congressional  Record 
reprint  at  Boiling  had  been  reversed.  The 
servicemen  involved  were  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute the  Congrressman's  remarks  out- 
side a  dining  hall  on  the  base.  June  30, 
July  1,  and  2.  According  to  my  informa- 
tion this  distribution  took  place  without 
any  interference  to  the  regular  operations 
at  the  Boiling  Base.  No  evidence  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  this  peace- 
ful activity  affected  the  morale  of  our 
fine  servicemen  on  that  base.  Those  who 
distributed  the  Congressman's  remarks 
were  careful  not  to  litter  the  area  where 
they  were  passing  out  their  material.  In 
other  words,  the  exercise  of  constitution- 
ally protected  first  amendment  rights  at 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base  resulted  in  ab- 
solutely no  threat  nor  interference  with 
the  military  activities  at  that  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
these  results.  I  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  young  people, 
in  and  out  of  uniform,  are  peace-loving, 
law-abiding  citizens.  Even  those  who 
may  disagree  with  various  Government 
policies  have,  for  the  most  part,  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  political  and  social  con- 
flicts. This  is  just  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  contemplated  when  they  drafted 
the  first  amendment's  guarantee  of  free 
speech.  While  I  do  not  share  the  views 
of  those  servicemen  at  Boiling  Air  Force 
Base  who  are  critical  of  American  policy 
in  Vietnam,  I  feel  bound  by  the  principles 
of  the  first  amendment  to  defend  their 
right  to  express  peacefully  their  views. 

The  incident  at  Boiling  Air  Force  Base 
is  not  the  first  time  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
has  unfortunately  received  a  number  of 
similar  reports  describing  obstacles  to 
the  exercise  of  first  amendment  rights 
by  servicemen.  In  one  case,  a  request  for 
permission  to  distribute  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  wsis  turned 
down  as  was  another  request  to  distribute 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  has 
submitted  inquiries  to  the  armed  services 
requesting  investigations  and,  where 
proper,  a  vindication  of  servicemen's  first 
amendment  rights.  In  each  instance  in 
which  the  subcommittee  has  made  in- 
quiry, the  original  refusal  has  been  re- 
versed and  the  distribution  permitted. 


It  is  extremely  undesirable  for  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  servicemen  to  be 
conditioned  on  congressional  interven- 
tion. The  delays  which  necessarily  attend 
a  congressional  inquiry  of  a  particular 
factual  situation  otXax  mean  that  the 
first  amendment  is  put  into  "cold  stor- 
age," even  If  the  issue  Is  ultimately  re- 
solved in  favor  of  free  expression. 

While  the  Air  Force  replied  with  rea- 
sonable dispatch  to  my  recent  inquiry 
concerning  Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  nearly 
3  weeks  passed  between  the  date  of  the 
original  request  for  distribution  and  final 
permission  to  distribute.  E^ren  a  delay  of 
3  weeks  can  chill  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment.  In  one  case,  it  took  8  months 
before  the  military  responded  to  the  sub- 
committee's inquiry,  and  fully  13  months 
between  the  original  refusal  and  eventual 
distribution. 

Congressional  supervision  as  a  means 
of  protecting  effectively  servicemen's  first 
amendment  rights  is  also  imdesirable  be- 
cause the  armed  services  must  themselves 
secure  and  protect  this  right.  They  must 
review  their  existing  rules  and  procedures 
affecting  the  serviceman's  exercise  of 
first  amendment  rights.  The  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  intelligible  and  rea- 
sonable. It  is  also  essential  that  the  pro- 
cedures established  for  disposing  of 
grievances  insure  a  fair  and  speedy  reso- 
lution of  complaints.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  armed  services  themselves  must  ac- 
cept responsibility  as  the  protector  of 
servicemen's  constitutional  rights. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  call  upon 
each  branch  of  the  armed  services  to  re- 
view its  rules  and  procedures  with  a  view 
toward  enabling  those  citizens  who  serve 
our  Nation  in  uniform  with  such  distinc- 
tion to  benefit  from  the  liberties  which 
were  secured  to  us  all  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. Unless  special  attention  is  given  to 
this  matter  by  the  armed  services,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  many  young 
Americans  in  service  will  come  to  believe 
that  those  great  principles  for  which  our 
Republic  has  so  proudly  and  wisely  stood 
and  for  which  they  are  asked  to  lay  down 
their  lives  are  simply  idyllic  paper  prom- 
ises without  meaning  for  their  day-to- 
day lives.  Such  a  result  is  neither  a  nec- 
essary corollary  of  a  strong,  effective 
Defense  Establishment  nor  a  good  omen 
for  the  future  of  our  great  country. 


COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
2,  1969,  in  regard  to  the  then  pending 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act — Pub- 
lic Law  91-173—1  said: 

I  commend  tbe  committee  for  Its  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  coal  miners. 
However,  one  provision  of  the  bill,  eliminat- 
ing the  distinction  between  gassy  and  non- 
gassy  mines,  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  small  mine  operators  and  miners  of  the 
Appalachian  region  while  not  making  any 
contribution  to  improving  safety  conditions. 

On  July  1,  1971.  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  a  newspMiper  noted  for  its  liberal 
views,  published  an  editorial  criticizing 
the  fallings  of  the  act  both  in  the  lllogic 
of  its  legislative  intent  in  some  sections, 
and  its  implementation.  The  first  para- 
graph reads: 
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For  some  reason  or  other,  the  new  mine 
safety  law  doesn't  appear  to  be  working  very 
well.  It  was  supposed  to  save  lives,  yet  more 
miners  are  dying  in  the  mines  this  year 
than  died  before  the  law  was  passed.  It 
wasn't  supposed  to  put  mines  out  of  opera- 
tion and  miners  out  of  work,  but  that's  what 
It  Is  doing. 

In  that  same  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  I  said : 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has  ap- 
proximately 1,000  small  mines  (only  32  of 
which  are  gassy)  and  a  great  many  miners 
who  derive  their  living  from  these  mines.  I 
want  an  effective  coal  mine  safety  bill.  If  tbe 
elimination  of  the  gassy/nongassy  distinc- 
tion would  make  any  contribution  to  Improv- 
ing unsafe  conditions  in  our  mines  I  would 
favor  it.  But  as  my  ooUeague.  Sanator  Cooper 
recently  pointed  out.  )>etween  1962  and  1969 
there  were  only  62  explosions  in  non-gassy 
mines:  Only  four  ware  fatal,  and  in  each 
of  the  fatal  cases  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  open  flames  (matches,  dgaratte  li^tsr 
or  open  lamps)  raeultlng  from  violation  of 
existing  laws.  In  other  words,  these  were  ex- 
plosions that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  and  would 
not  have  been  averted  by  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  law. 

In  commenting  further  on  the  act's 
mandate  to  small  and  large,  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines  the  Courier-Journal 
said: 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  require  an  oper- 
ator to  install  ventUatlng  equipment  that 
pulls  so  much  air  through  the  mine  that  it 
stirs  up  dust  and  drlei  out  the  mine,  making 
It  more  dangerous,  not  safer  for  the  men 
working  in  it.  and  It  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  require  costly  methane-detecting 
devices,  and  tlme-ooasuming  methane  tests. 
In  non-gaasy  mines  located  above  tbe  water 
table  where  nkethane  gas  alotoet  never  is 
found. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senatcn's  to 
read  the  editorial.  I  believe  it  to  be  an 
excellent  summation  of  the  inherent  in- 
equities of  th«  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  and  those  arising  out  of  Its 
enforcement. 

Because  of  the  lives  lost  and  the  jobs 
cancelled,  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  my 
predictions.  However.  I  am  raninded  of 
Byron  when  he  said : 
Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 
sadder  than  owl -songs  or  the  midnight  blMt; 
Is  that  portentous  phrase.  "I  told  you  ■o."' 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the 
Courier- Journal  editorial  of  July  1.  1971, 
and  my  remarks  of  October  2,  1969.  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Courier-Journal,  July  1, 1071] 
MniK  Law  Isitt  Workxmo  as  Punnno 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  new  mine- 
safety  law  doecnt  appear  to  be  w(»Ung  very 
weU.  It  was  supposed  to  save  lives,  yet  more 
miners  are  dying  In  the  mince  this  year  than 
died  before  the  law  was  passed.  It  wasn't 
supposed  to  put  mines  out  of  operation  and 
miners  out  of  work,  but  that's  what  it  Is 
domg. 

Small  mines  are  shutting  down  at  an 
alarming  rate,  as  staff  writer  Kyle  Vance 
noted  in  Sunday's  Courier-Jownal  A  Ttmea. 
In  one  Eastern  Kentucky  county  alone  the 
numtter  of  employed  miners  has  dropped  one- 
third  in  the  past  year.  This  is  not  only  hurt- 
ing the  aeonoitay.  It  Is  having  the  unfortu- 
nate side-effect  of  driving  small  operators 
rrcim  aeep  mining  into  the  more  destruc- 


tive practice  of  strip-mining.  Strip  mines  are 
not  bothered  by  tiie  numerous  regulations 
that  are  applied  to  make  underground  mines 
safe. 

Where  the  fault  lies  is  a  matter  of  wide 
disagreement.  Safety  advocates  insist  that 
small  mines  forced  to  close  because  of  trouble 
with  tbe  safety  law  shouldn't  have  been  in 
operation,  and  that  mines  that  can't  OMet 
the  law's  standards  aren't  fit  places  for  men 
to  work.  They  may  have  a  point,  although 
the  safety  record  of  the  small  mines  prior  to 
tbe  law's  passage  was  In  some  respects  better 
than  that  of  the  large  mines  that  are  con- 
tmmog  to  operate. 

But  small -mine  operators  also  appear  to 
have  a  case  in  their  objections  both  to  B<»ne 
of  the  new  regulations  and  to  the  way  they 
are  being  enforced.  A  group  of  them  has  filed 
a  suit  in  federal  court  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  entire  act.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
But  there  seem  to  be  serious  questions  about 
the  consistency  with  which  the  law  is  being 
enforced,  and  the  conunon  sense  of  some  of 
Its  provisions  when  applied  to  small  mines. 

xsaATic.  umvBN  KifroacnfXMT 
It  certainly  doesnt  make  any  aeose  to  re- 
quire an  operator  to  Install  18-lnch  toUet 
seats  in  a  mine  that  is  just  SO  inches  high. 
(One  Pike  County  operator  tells  of  buying 
S730  worth  of  such  toilets,  though  he  knew 
they  coxild  not  be  used  by  the  miners.)  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  require  operators  to 
Install  alr-dlrectlng  curtains  across  passage- 
ways so  that  motor  operators  must  drive 
through  them  blind,  and  possibly  collide  with 
something  on  the  other  side. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  require  an  op- 
erator to  InstaU  ventUatlng  eqiUpment  that 
pxills  so  much  air  through  the  mine  that  It 
stirs  up  dust  and  dries  out  the  mine,  "'■""g 
it  more  dangerous,  not  safer  for  the  men 
working  In  it.  And  it  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  require  ooetly  methane-detecting 
devices,  and  time-consuming  methane  tests, 
in  non-gaasy  mines  located  above  tbe  water 
table  where  methane  gas  almost   never  is 

fOVUMl. 

But  perliaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  the  way  that  it  is  being  enforced.  The 
crltldsma  from  both  operators  and  miners 
on  this  score  are  becoming  too  numerous  to 
discount  exMrely.  When  two  different  sets 
of  mine  inspectors  give  an  operator  two  con- 
flicting seta  of  instructions  on  two  conescu- 
Uve  inflection  visits,  the  opwator  Is  catight 
in  the  middle.  Tei  one  operator  after  axkother 
can  tell  of  Instances  in  which  he  has  been 
penalized,  shut  do^vn  or  fined  by  one  in- 
spector for  doing  what  another  inspector  told 
him  to  do,  or  of  losing  valuable  time  ohang- 
ing  an  Installation  ordssed  by  one  Inspector 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  seoond 
Inspector. 

Some  operators  chaige  that  "the  heat  U 
on  from  Washington"  because  of  the  smaU- 
mlne  disaster  at  Hyden  last  December  in 
wtiloh  88  men  were  kiUed,  and  th«t  inspectors 
are  nitpicking  In  order  to  show  thtj  are 
doing  their  jobs.  Others  claim  that  the  law 
was  written  to  order  for  big  mines,  and  Is  not 
flexible  enough  to  be  appUed  to  small  opera- 
tions. StlU  otbws  say  that  the  flexlbUity  of 
the  law.  designed  to  make  It  apply  to  any 
type  of  mine,  leaves  too  much  to  the  dto- 
cretion  at  the  individual  Inspector. 

It  is  Impossible  for  the  iaymaa  to  knoiw 
where  the  truth  rests.  But  there  Is  evtdenoe 
that  there  U  too  much  variance  in  the  appll- 
oatlan  of  the  law  by  the  Inspectors.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  owes  It  to  both  its  own 
over-worked  inspectors  and  the  bMTled  apet- 
atots  to  sse  that  the  inspectors  are  tbcr- 
ou^Uy  famlUer  with  the  law.  and  know  how 
to  enforce  it  uniformly.  If  tJie  Inspectors 
can't  agree  aznong  thsmaelvee  on  what  con- 
sUtutas  safe  equlpmuit,  InstaHaUon  and  <^ 
eratlon,  the  operatM'  is  put  in  an  imposelMe 
posttlan. 

Furthermore,  the  operator — as  well  ss  1^ 


miners — ^has  a  right  to  know  that  the  in- 
spector judging  his  mine  is  qualified  and 
competent.  But  how  can  he  have  any  oon- 
fidenoe  In  a  Bureau  whoee  prooeduree  made 
It  possible  to  hire  as  an  Inspector  a  man 
such  as  Ernest  "Bed"  Hosklns? 

Mr.  Hirwklns  Is  undoubtedly  an  experi-< 
enced  miner,  with  21  years  undergroond.  He 
thus  met  the  Bureau's  spparently-overrldlng 
requirement  for  emidoyment  as  an  In- 
spector. But  he  was  also  a  foreman  in  tbe 
Flnley  mine  where  the  Improper  uae  of  U- 
legal  explosives  has  been  blamed  for  tlie 
death  of  tbose  38  miners  lest  winter.  And  as 
House  conualttee  cfaalrman  Carl  Perkins  said 
during  recent  hearings  into  the  mine  disas- 
ter. Mr.  Hosklns  either  knew  that  megaJ 
explosives  were  being  used  and  did  nothing 
to  prevent  their  uae.  or  should  have  known 
and  was  negligent  in  not  "~*'^"c  sure  sale 
praottces  were  followed. 

By  resigning  volimtarUy  from  his  In- 
spector's post.  Mr.  Hmtklns  has  shown  a  more 
sensitive  regard  for  puMlc  opinion  than  did 
the  men  who  hired  him.  But  the  fact  that 
he  was  hired  in  the  first  place,  and  consid- 
ered capable  ol  enforcing  safety  laws  effi- 
ciently and  fairly,  gives  the  public  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  general  quaUty  of  both  federal 
inspectors  and  iBttpeObkaiM. 

Rkmakks  or  Scmatdr  Cook 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  much  has  been 
said  since  the  numlngton,  W.  Va.,  disaster 
of  la^  year  about  tbe  need  tor  a  stricter 
Federal  coal  mine  safety  law.  During  the 
same  period,  rising  concern  over  the  preva- 
lence in  ooal  miners  of  pneumoooniasla.  or 
black  lung,  has  created  a  sUnllar  demand  for 
stricter  mine  health  laws. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare has  rq>arted  out  a  strong  bill  >vmt»iT»4wg 
both  health  and  saf^ety  features.  I  mmiw^n^i 
the  committee  for  its  concern  for  the  wtffare 
of  our  Ration's  coal  miners.  However,  one 
provision  of  the  blU,  t»itmtTi^t.mg  the  cuii«nt 
distinction  between  gassy  and  non-gaasy 
mines,  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
smaU  mine  operators  and  miners  of  tbe 
Appetaohlan  region  while  not  makli^  any 
contribution  to  improving  safety  oondtUona. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  mines  in 
Kentucky  are  botli  smaU  and  non-gassy. 

Hlstortoally,  alas  have  bsoc  made  by 
buatneasmsn  about  vartoos  social  leglelatlan, 
such  as  wage  and  bout  Uws,  that  the  effect 
of  enacting  such  new  mesaurss  would  be  to 
drive  the  owner  out  ot  business.  It  is  true 
that  the  small  operators  (a  small  operator 
owns  a  mine  which  employs  fourteen  or 
fewer  miners)  of  my  State  and  suRoundlng 
States  are  making  esMntlaUy  this  argument 
agalnet  tbe  provision  In  the  frnnmitten  bfil 
wUoti  would  ellmlnam  tbe  tassj  imii  g— sji 
dlstlnctton.  As  I  have  said,  this  aigument 
has  been  used  to  Impede  the  prograas  o( 
valuable  social  leglslatKm  in  tbe  past,  but 
this  Is  not  the  case  with  this  argument  as 
spplled  to  the  atteoipt  to  eliminate  tlks  dis- 
tinction between  gaasy  and  non-gaasy  mines. 

What  u  the  effect  at  tinw«tti»«^>»iB  the  dls- 
tinotlon?  Under  the  current  law,  gaasy  mines 
are  required  to  use  permlsHWe  equipment, 
that  is,  equipment  which  is  covsi»d  so  that 
qiarks  will  not  Ignite  any  gas  which  might 
be  present.  Permlasible  equipment  is  not  now 
required  in  mines  which  are  claaslfled  non- 
gaasy.  Mlmlnatlon  of  the  distinction  would 
require  operators  of  the  non-gassy  mtses  to 
purchase  permissible  equlpsaent  at  a  cost 
small  operators  argue  would  be  prohibitive. 
I  have  studied  the  figures  and  nsnssssfl  the 
economic  impact  of  such  action  and  I  agree 
with  their  conclusion. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has  ap- 
proximately IXXX)  smaU  mines — only  S3  of 
which  are  gassy — and  a  great  many  miners 
who  derive  their  living  from  theee  mines.  I 
want  an  effective  coal  mine  safety  bil},  IT  the 
ellmlnaUon  of  tbe  gaasy-non -gaasy  distinc- 
tion would  make  any  contribution  to  Improv- 
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Ing  uiuafe  condlttona  In  our  mines  I  would 
tmror  it.  But  ms  my  collMguc.  Senator  Coop«r, 
recently  pointed  out,  between  1M3  and  ises 
there  were  only  53  exploslona  In  non-gusy 
mines:  only  four  were  fsteJ,  and  In  each  of 
the  fatal  caaea  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
open  flames  (matches,  cigarette  lighter  or 
open  lamps)  resulting  from  violation  of 
existing  laws.  In  other  words,  these  were  ex- 
plosions that  could  hare  been  aTolded  by 
enforcement  of  iwimtAng  Uws,  and  would 
not  haye  been  averted  by  the  proposed 
changes  In  the  law.  Senator  Cooper  further 
pointed  out  that  during  the  aame  period 
there  have  been  S81  explosions,  killing  374 
miners  and  Injuring  437  In  mines  daaslfled 
as  gassy. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Kentucky  yester- 
day placed  In  the  Kbcoib  an  editorial  tippe^r- 
Ing  In  the  Aug.  33,  IMS  edition  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  supporting  ptreserratlon 
of  the  gassy-noD-gassy  distinction.  In  a  let- 
ter I  mailed  to  all  Senators  on  September  6, 1 
Included  that  editorial  which  describes  very 
well  the  fallacy  of  the  argrunent  that  safety 
requires  elimination  of  the  distinction.  As  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  Courler-Jotimal 
is  not  a  business -oriented  newspaper.  It  is 
concerned,  as  all  of  u<i  are.  about  preserving 
one  of  the  few  remaining  employers  In  the 
poverty-ridden  Appalachian  areas  of  our 
country.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  height  of 
Inconsistency  to  advocate  measures  designed 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Appalachian 
poor  and  then  support  a  provision  which 
might  significantly  Increase  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  In  the  same  region. 

I  support  the  amendments  to  S.  3617  of- 
fered by  my  senior  colleague  Including,  of 
course,  the  preservation  of  the  current  dis- 
tinction betwen  gassy  and  non-gassy  mines. 
The  distinction  must  b»  maintained  not 
solely  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  small 
operators  of  Kentucky,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  over  100,000  Jobs  either  in  or  related  to 
the  mines  which  might  be  lost  by  enacting 
into  law  a  provision  making  no  contribution 
to  improving  safety  in  small  non-gassy  mines. 


RETIREMENT    OP   COL.    JOSEPH    E. 
O'LEARY 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlah 
to  express  regret  at  the  departure  of  Oe>1. 
Joseph  E.  O'Leary  as  Chief  Liaison  OfBcer 
of  the  Senate  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Colonel  O'Leary  plans  to  retire  from 
the  Army,  and  his  last  day  of  duty  here 
will  be  July  31,  1971. 1  know  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  know  and  respect 
Colcmel  O'Leary,  Join  me  in  saluting  him 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Colonel  O'Leary,  In  the  2  years  that  he 
has  served  as  head  of  the  Army  litdson 
office  here,  has  won  widespread  apprecla- 
Uon  all  over  Capitol  Hill  for  the  out- 
standing performance  of  his  duty. 

I  have  personally  come  to  know  Colonel 
OTjeary  as  an  officer  of  great  capabilities 
and  intelligence.  He  has  proven  himself 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  work  of  my 
office  in  handling  constituent  problems 
involving  the  U.S.  Army.  Every  senatorial 
office  receives  a  great  number  of  distress 
signals  from  servicemen  or  their  families. 
Often  they  are  very  severe  and  of  an 
emergency  nature.  Of  course,  like  other 
Senators.  I  am  always  anxious  to  provide 
assistance  or  relief  ir.  every  way  possible. 

In  my  association  with  the  Army  li- 
aison office.  Colonel  O'Leary  always  stood 
ready  to  take  the  situation  in  hand  and 
provide  whatever  information  and  serv- 
ice my  office  required,  consistent  with  the 


law  and  regulations.  His  reports  were  al- 
ways prompt,  thorough,  and  courteous. 
In  pursuing  a  matter  at  my  request,  he 
has  been  aggressive  and  firm  and  always 
anxious  tc  be  of  assistance. 

I  will  sorely  miss  the  association  I  have 
had  with  Colonel  O'Leary,  both  on  a  per- 
sonal and  professional  basis,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  him  every  fu- 
ture success  and  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Army. 

I  ak  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  Colonel  O'Leary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoL.  JosaPH  K.  CLbast.  Chikt  Sknatz  Liaison 
Division  Omcx,  Chokv.  Legislattve  Liaison 

Colonel  O'Leary  will  retire  from  the  United 
States  Army  in  July  of  this  year  with  credit 
for  39  years  In  the  service  of  hte  country. 
He  entered  the  Army  in  October  1943  from 
Texas  A  &  M  University,  CoUege  SUtlon. 
Texas,  where  he  was  awarded  a  Bachelors 
Degree.  Although,  be  had  served  as  a  Major 
In  the  ROTC  Cadet  Corps,  he  was  required, 
along  with  his  fellow  graduates,  to  attend 
the  Infantry  Offlcers  Candidate  School  at 
Fort  Bennlng  before  being  commissioned. 
Colonel  O'Leary  graduated  number  one  In 
his  class  and  was  assigned  to  Port  Bennlng 
as  a  member  of  the  134th  Infantry,  the  school 
troops  brldgade.  In  1944  he  attended  the  Ad- 
vanced Infantry  Offlcers  Course  at  Bennlng 
and  In  early  194J5  be  completed  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  course  at  Ft.  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas.  Following  this  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  41st  Infantry  Division  In  the 
Pacific  Theater  where  he  participated  In  the 
Southern  Philippines  campaign. 

When  World  War  n  ended  he  was  assigned 
to  the  24th  Infantry  Division  in  Japan  and 
for  the  next  two  years  served  as  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  Commanding  General,  34th  In- 
fantry Division.  Now  holding  the  rank  of 
Captain,  he  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the 
first  boatload  of  dependents  to  arrive  In 
Japan,  for  among  the  passengers  was  his 
fiance.  Ulss  Rosemary  Walker,  daughter  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  I.  O.  Walker,  also  stationed 
In  Japan.  Captain  O'Leary  and  Miss  Walker 
were  married  In  Kyoto  In  September  1946. 
Two  sons  and  two  daughters  blessed  this 
marriage;  Joseph  E.  m.  now  serving  as  a  1st 
Lt.  in  the  17ad  Infantry,  Terry  O.  Dlttman. 
married  to  David  Dlttman  and  living  in  An- 
chorage. Alaska  with  daughters  Danny  and 
Dana;  Kathleen  who  la  a  high  school  senior 
and  an  employee  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of 
Alaska;  and  Michael  who  attends  school  in 
Alexandria. 

Colonel  O'Leary  finished  his  tour  In  Japan 
as  a  battalion  commander  in  the  19th  In- 
fantry Regiment.  Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  as  an  Instruc- 
tor In  the  Junior  ROTC  Program  for  four 
high  schools  in  St.  Joseph.  Mlseourl.  With 
the  outbreak  at  the  Korean  War,  he  became 
an  advisor  to  the  Korean  Army,  serving  in 
Korea  from  October  19S0  until  liarch  1962. 
He  participated  in  six  campaigns  with  the 
30th  Ref  iment,  9th  Division  ROK  and  served 
as  the  director  of  training  at  the  Korean  In- 
fantry Officer  Candidate  School.  For  the  next 
three  years  he  served  in  the  Pentagon  in 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  0-3 
(InUUlgence).  From  June  1956  unUl  1958 
he  served  In  the  Intelligence  Dlviston  at  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Surope 
(SHAPE).  Paris.  France.  RetunUng  to  the 
United  States  he  was  assigned  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Command  and  Oeneral  Staff  CoUege 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  where  he  received  an 
award  as  outstanding  instructor  from  the 
Commandant,  the  then  Major  General  Har- 
rold  K.  Johnston. 
For  the  next  39  months.  Colonel  O'Leary 


commanded  units  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  wae  cited  by 
Major  General  Jonothan  O.  Seaman  for  out- 
standing performance  as  Deputy  Commander 
and  later  Commander  of  the  16th  Infantry. 
He  served  seven  months  In  Germany  during 
the  Ist  Division's  participation  in  the  rein- 
forcing of  US  Troope  in  Western  Europe  and 
Berlin. 

While  in  Europe  he  received  orders  for 
Vietnam.  He  arrived  in  MACV  in  June  1964 
and  was  assigned  as  the  Senior  Advisor  to  the 
Province  Chief  of  Go  Cong  Province  in  the 
Mekong  Delta,  at  a  time  when  9B  percent  of 
this  province  was  controlled  by  ',he  Viet 
Cong.  Eight  months  later  this  control  had 
been  reduced  to  60  percent  and  Colonel 
O'Leary  was  again  cited  for  outetandlng  serv- 
ice by  Oeneral  Westmoreland.  He  was  as- 
signed to  Saigon  and  sM-ved  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  tour  in  the  Office  of  J-3  (Op- 
erations) whwe  he  was  once  again  dted  for 
outstanding  performance. 

He  attended  the  Army  War  College  at 
Carlisle  Barracks.  Pennsylvania,  in  1966  and 
1966  and  during  this  same  period  received 
his  Masters  Degree  In  International  Relations 
from  George  Washington  University. 

He  aaeumed  Command  of  the  I72d  Infantry 
Brigade  (Mechanized)  at  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  In  July  1966  and  was  cited  for  out- 
standing leadership  by  Major  General  J. 
Folds,  the  CO.  of  U.S.  Army  Alaska.  During 
1997  and  1968  he  served  as  the  G--3  (Opera- 
tions) officer,  U.S.  Army  Alaska  and  was  again 
cited  for  outstanding  performance  by  Major 
General  Kelly  tiemon  who  was  then  CO., 
U3ARAL. 

In  December  1968  he  received  word  of  his 
forthcoming  assignment  aa  the  Chief  of  the 
Senate  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Leglala- 
tlve  Liaison,  and  has  served  In  that  position 
since  July  1969. 

Colonel  O'Leary  has  been  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  cluster,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  the  American  Campaign  Medal, 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  the 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal,  the  Army  of 
Occupation  Medal  (Japan) ,  the  Korean  Serv- 
ice Medal,  the  Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 
Medal,  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge  (two 
aw«rds),  the  Expert  Infantryman's  Badge, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  Badge,  the  Chungmu  Military  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  Gold  Star  from  the  Korean 
Government,  the  Distinguished  Military 
Service  Medal  from  the  Korean  Army,  the 
Vietnamese  Medal  of  Honor,  first  class,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal,  and  the  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal. 

Colonel  O'Leary  Intends  to  remain  in  the 
Waahln^^ton  area  as  a  consultant  and  will 
reside  at  416  Underhlll  Place,  Alexandria. 
Virginia  33306. 


TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    RICHARD   L. 
HOPPING,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  at  Its  74th 
annual  congress  In  Houston,  Tex.,  re- 
cently, the  American  Optometrlc  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  representing  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  18,000  practic- 
ing optometrists,  installed  a  native 
Ohioan,  Dr.  Richard  L.  Hopping,  as  its 
president. 

As  an  optometrist  in  his  native  city  of 
Dsiyton,  Ohio,  he  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  public  health  and  commu- 
nity affairs  since  he  opened  his  practice 
following  his  graduation  from  Southern 
College  of  Optometry  in  1952.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  work  with  such  organizations 
as  the  United  Appeal.  Boy  Scouts. 
YMCA.  the  Big  Brother's  Asaociatkm. 
and  other  civic  betterment  organinattona, 
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this  outBtandlng  health  care  practitioner 
has  also  been  a  coosultant  to  the  Oood- 
will  Industries  Subnormal  VisioD  Clinic: 
a  member  of  the  medical  wMaorg  eotn- 
mittee  of  the  State  department  Ot  pub- 
lic welfare:  a  director  of  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  organization;  and  on  the 
boards  of  the  Council  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren and  the  McmtgtHnery  County  Men- 
tal Hygiene  AssodatioD.  His  list  of  hon- 
ors is  long  and  Impressive,  including 
designations  as  "Outstandhig  Toung 
Uaa  of  the  Year"  by  the  Dayton  Jaycees 
in  1960;  and  "Outstanding  Optometrist 
of  the  Year"  in  1962,  an  honor  conferred 
by  his  own  peers  in  the  Ohio  Optometric 
Association. 

Dedicated  work  for  the  cause  of  good 
vision  has  resulted  in  Doctor  Hopping's 
involvement  in  virtually  every  commit- 
tee activity  and  every  elective  position  in 
his  local.  State,  and  national  professkmal 
societies  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Optometry.  These  years  of 
hard  work  have  brought  to  Doctor  Hop- 
ping the  (H>portimlty  to  serve  as  the  Uq) 
elected  leader  of  the  third  largest  orga- 
nization of  independently  prescribing 
health  professionals  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  Optometric  Association. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  C^o 
when  I  extend  heartiest  congratulatiaDs 
to  Dr.  Richard  L.  Hopping  as  he  under- 
takes this  challenging  new  position.  We 
wish  him  well  in  his  continuing  effort  to 
bring  better  vision  care  to  all  Americans 
by  application  of  the  qualities  of  lead- 
ership he  has  so  amply  demoostrated. 


I  know  from  previous  «q>enenoe  with 
many  of  you  that  this  group  is  aophlatlcated 
and  knowledgeable.  What  I  wlU  talk  about, 
though  in  places  may  be  unpleasant,  repre- 
sents my  Judgment  on  trends  in  the  Federal 
government's  role  In  the  Insurance  industry 
and  how  these  trends  will  affect  you. 

When  I  left  the  poet  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Connecticut.  I  felt  that  I  would 
no  longer  be  involved  in  the  regulatory  j^aae 
of  insurance,  but  my  brief  experience  in 
Washington  indicates  thu  might  not  be  the 


REMARKS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  R.  COTTER  BEFORE  THE 
WASHINGTON  FORUM  OP  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENT MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
AGENTS  ASSOCIA'nON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  25,  1971,  Congressman  William  R. 
CoTTZK  of  Connecticut  qx>ke  before  the 
Washington  Forum  of  Uie  Independent 
Mutual  Insurance  Agents  Association. 
Congressman  Comra,  a  former  insurance 
commissioner  from  Connecticut,  qx)ke 
cogently  and  clearly  about  the  regula- 
tion of  insiu'ance  industry.  He  noted  the 
necessity  for  the  industry  to  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  itself,  to  examine  its  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  the  demands  of  in- 
surance today,  and  to  change  when  there 
are  requirements  fcH-  change. 

Congressman  Cottkh  examined  the 
whole  range  of  insurance  Issues — ^flre, 
housing,  automobile,  and  health.  The 
majority  of  his  speech,  though,  was 
centered  on  health  insivance — including 
his  own  Cotter  health  plan. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Con- 
gressman CoTTZH's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooBXss  or  CoNcaxssMAN  WiLUAK  R.  Corrxa 

Bxroax  thx  WAaHUfOTON  Foairif  or  thx 

ItroErmtroKtTt   Mottiai.    iNaoaANO    Acxmts 

Association  or  New  Jxuxt,  Junk  36,  1971 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  have  this 

opportumty  to  report  to  you   what  I  have 

observed    during    my    first    few    months    in 

Washington  and  what  I  see  for  the  future 

in  insurance  regulations. 


Perhaps  a  short  look  at  the  history  of  in- 
surance regulation  will  shed  a  little  light  on 
where  we  are  today  and  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  future. 

The  insurance  story  in  this  country,  as  you 
know,  began  with  that  great  American,  Ben 
Franklin,  who  developed  a  pool  for  the 
spreading  of  the  burden  of  fire  loss  in  1763. 
Aa  with  many  other  rapidly-growing  busi- 
nesses, the  Insurance  business  had  its  share 
of  abuses.  And,  as  tiaewhere,  wbMi  abuses  are 
not  remedied  by  the  industry,  the  govern- 
ment steps  in.  That's  exactly  what  the  New 
York  State  LegisUture  did  In  1906  when  It 
Implemented  the  Armstrong  Committee  rec- 
ommendations and  created  a  strong  State  In- 
surance Department  which  has  been  the 
model  for  many  other  States. 

The  debate  over  whether  the  States  or  the 
Federal  government  would  regulate  the  fledg- 
ling insurance  Industry  really  began  back  In 
the  mid  1880's.  I  can  recall  reading  the  re- 
port of  the  flrst  Commissioner  in  Connecti- 
cut, written  about  1866  raising  this  question. 
And,  over  100  years  later,  this  issue  is  still 
not  settled. 

But  it  was  no  legislative  accident  which 
first  brought  the  insurance  industry  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  State  government  as  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  government.  The  Judi- 
cial system  first  gave  Jurisdiction  to  the 
States.  In  1869,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Paul 
V.  Virginia  held  that  issuance  of  an  insur- 
ance policy  was  not  "commerce"  and  thus 
outside  the  scope  of  Congressional  action. 
For  75  years  this  remained  the  case.  Etow- 
ever,  in  1944,  in  the  South  Eastern  Under- 
wrlterM  A$»ociation  case,  a  narrowly-divided 
Supreme  Court  reversed  this  procedure  by 
deciding  that  Insurance  was  Indeed  "com- 
merce" and  that  insurance  companies  fell 
under  the  purview  of  the  Sherman  and  Clay- 
ton Aots. 

As  you  know,  the  resulting  oonfuslon  over 
whether  the  State  or  Federal  government 
should  regulate  insurance  produced  the  Mc- 
Carrea  Act  In  1946  which  in  effect  told  the 
States,  "If  you  dont  regulate  Insurance,  the 
Gongreaa  wlU." 

It  appeaiB  to  me  that  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  prompted  State  regulation  of 
insurance  at  the  turn  of  the  century  are  to- 
day producing  preasiires  for  a  greater  Fed- 
eral role.  And  111  tell  you  why. 

When  you  have  increasing  numbers  of  con- 
sumer complaints,  when  consumers  find  in- 
surance unavailable  or  available  at  leas  than 
reasonable  costs,  when  you  have  long  delays 
between  claims  and  settlements,  and  when 
you  have  annual  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the 
product,  there  wlU  be  pressure  for  govern- 
mental action.  In  recent  years,  the  inability 
or  unwllllngnees  of  the  Industry  and  State 
regulators  to  react  to  certain  situations  has 
produced  even  greater  demands  for  Federal 
action. 

The  most  tangible  and  most  recent  results 
of  these  demands  are  two  Federal  programs 
enacted  in  1968  to  fill  some  very  preeslng  In- 
surance vacuums.  Theee  laws,  the  National 
nood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  the  Urban 
Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance  Act  of 
1968.  represent  a  new  direction  in  Federal 
action,  making  Uncle  Sam  the  "Insurer  of 
last  resort." 

Still,  it's  interesting  to  note  that  though 


the  Federal  government  Is  now  In  the  fire 
Insuranoe  underwriting  buslneas  under  the 
Urtiaa  Property  Protection  Act,  the  regula- 
tion of  FAIR  plans  remains  under  State  Juris- 
diction. 

Just  last  year  the  Congreas  moved  to  fill 
another  urban  Insuranoe  risk  vacuum:  urban 
crime  Insuranoe.  Ihe  Crime  lunnance  Act 
of  1970  goes  Into  effect  this  August. 

This  piecemeal  Federal  aasomptlom  of  un- 
derwriting risks  which  the  insuranoe  Indus- 
try has  foreaken  raiaes  this  queetlon:  WUl  the 
Federal  government  oontlnue  to  aooept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "dregs"  of  the  Insuranoe 
industry  or  will  it  respond  In  the  future  by 
regulating  the  Industry? 

In  my  opinion,  the  nKMe  we  call  on  the 
Federal  government,  the  greater  the  chances 
of  more  Federal  control. 

If  the  current  Oongreeslonal  debates  over 
auto  Insuranoe  and  health  Insuranoe  are  any 
Indication,  I  suggest  that  the  Fedaral  gov- 
ernment will  move  In  the  direction  of  deeper 
lnv(dvement  in  regulatUm. 

The  flrst  tangible  indication  of  this  new 
Federal  uppixmch  will  be  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's action  In  the  ana  of  auto  liwuianoe. 

The  States  have  not  responded  to  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  auto  Insurance  busi- 
ness. Now  the  Congress  is  preparing  to  estah- 
llsh  a  plan  embodying  minimal  no-fault 
standards. 

Tou  all  know  no-fault  insurance  plans 
have  not  been  well-received  by  State  Legis- 
latures despite  public  support  for  them. 

Let's  be  blunt:  The  State  Legislatures  are 
dominated  by  interests  that  thrive  on  the 
current  auto  Insuranoe  system.  Lawyers, 
whose  profeaslcm  makes  over  a  billion  dollars 
on  auto  Insuranoe  claims,  dominate  the  rele- 
vant oommltteee  ot  State  Leglalaturee  and 
have  effectively  united  to  kill  any  change  In 
this  fast-decaying  system. 

In  spite  of  thU  frenxled  activity  to  botUe 
up  any  legislative  modification  of  the  auto 
insurance  system,  the  bleak  facts  still  re- 
main unchanged:  an  Increase  of  almost  16^ 
in  premiums  per  year,  cancellations  of  pol- 
icies without  suitable  reasons,  delayed  pay- 
ments, and  excessive  lawyer's  fees. 

When  I  came  to  Congress,  I  wanted  to  get 
on  the  Committee  dealing  with  auto  insur- 
ance. Unfortunattfy,  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  Yet,  Representative  John  Moas,  Chair- 
man of  the  Suboommlttee  on  Cmnmerce  and 
Finance,  which  was  hearing  plans  for  a  Fed- 
eral no-fault  program,  asked  me  to  partici- 
pate In  his  Subootnmlttee's  deUberatlons. 
This  was  a  most  informative  wcperience. 
From  this  Involvement  and  talks  with  col- 
leaguea  In  the  Congress,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  Federal  action 
on  some  version  of  mandatory  nationwide 
no-fault  Insurance  regulation. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Congress  will  pass 
legislation  requiring  the  States,  within  say 
3  to  6  years,  to  Implement  a  form  of  modified 
no-fault. 

'l  feel  that  the  Congtess  will  require  each 
insurer — ^without  regard  to  fault — 

(1 )  to  pay  the  entire  medical  costs  of  the 
accident; 

(3)  to  pay  the  Insured's  lost  wages  up  to 
a  certain  limit  (the  ICoas-Hart  BUI  UmlU- 
tlon  is  $1,000  per  month  for  90  months); 

(3)  to  preeerve  a  tort  lemedy  for  plain  and 
suffering  in  excees  of  a  certain  dollar  amount 
or  with  certain  severe  disabilities;  and, 

(4)  to  comply  with  strict  tests  before  can- 
celling auto  insuranoe. 

Assuming  thU  to  be  the  case,  let  us  ex- 
amine what  will  be  the  role  of  the  insuranoe 
comptmy  and  the  agent.  My  feeling  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  establish  a  system  whereby 
the  company  and  the  agent  would  continue 
to  provide  auto  Insuranoe  coverage.  However, 
if  there  is  strong  resistance  by  the  Insuranoe 
Industry,  it  Is  possible  that  the  Congress  will 
establish  a  program  of  auto  Insurance  ad- 
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mlnlsUnd  by  tba  Mdaral  gOTcrxmtant  m 
part  of  tlw  SoeUI  Saetulty  ■yatem. 

Again,  wltb  tb*  adrant  of  a  major  erlala, 
tba  FMaral  govarmnaat  aMnia  to  move,  and 
I  tblnk  the  automobile  Insurance  Induatry 
la  In  tbla  type  of  orlsla. 

AnoUier  currwit  example  is  bealtb  tnsur- 
■noe.  "niera  ts  a  real  poestblllty  tbat  tbe 
Fe<leral  foremment  nUgbt  not  only  beooma 
rofulator  bnt  total  Uwurer  for  bealtb  care. 

For  tboae  wbo  are  skeptical  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  go  this  far,  I  would  point  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Although  private  industry  retains  a  place 
In  theee  programs,  I  am  not  so  confident 
they  win  retain  a  place  In  a  new  oomprehen- 
■Ive  Federal  health  Insurance  program. 

As  you  know,  the  fight  over  Federal  gov- 
ernmental participation  In  health  insurance 
programs  came  to  a  bead  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  lS60's,  alttaotigh  the  issue  had  been 
raised  mtieb  earlier. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  the  systematic 
and  mechanical  collection  of  data  a  facility 
tbat  helped  insurance  com  pan  lea  in  the  past, 
that  provided  government  technicians  with 
the  ability  to  discover  th«t  significant  por- 
tions of  the  population  were  without  ade- 
quate health  insurance. 

In  the  late  19S0's  it  was  the  elderly  who 
became  the  focus  of  attention.  There  was 
little  chance  that  the  elderly  citizens  with 
limited  income  could  piircbase  adequate 
health  insurance.  Should  the  elderly  cltlaen 
have  some  fimds,  he  could  choose  between 
three  aUematlvea:  no  Insurance;  a  low  cost 
policy  with  low  coverage;  or  a  high  cost  pol- 
icy with  more  ocwaprehensive  coverage. 

Basically  we  were,  and  in  some  instances 
atlll  are,  in  a  position  where  the  majority  of 
our  senior  citizens  are  unable  to  afford  the 
necessary  insurance  coverage  to  proteot 
themselves  against  the  high  cost  of  medical 
and  hospital  care. 

With  ever-increasing  pressure  for  action. 
the  Federal  govmrnment  responded  with  the 
Kerr-MlUs  Plan  In  1000  (Medicaid)  and  in 
19M  with  Medicarv.  No  one  will  deny  there 
are  problems  with  these  programs,  but  they 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  ability  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  Federal  government  to  move  in 
areas  where  insurance  is  not  available  at  rea- 
sonable coats. 

Currently,  the  spiralling  costs  of  not  only 
health  insurance,  but  health  services  as  well, 
have  created  a  demand  for  new  Federal  gov- 
ernmental efforts  in  the  entire  health  care 
system. 

The  mood  of  the  CcHigreas  and  even  the 
Administration  Is  toward  some  type  of  com- 
prehuislve  Federal  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

The  moet  drastic  plan,  the  Kennedy-Orlf- 
flttas  Plan,  would  fully  federallse  our  entire 
Health  DeUvery  System.  Although  I  feel  there 
is  a  need  for  drastic  action,  I  do  not  feel  that 
full  federaUsation  is  wise  or  would,  in  the 
long  run,  be  cost-effective. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  drafted  my  own 
Health  Plan.  I  will  not  go  over  the  compo- 
nents, but  abould  mention  that  under  my 
plan  the  insurance  industry  will  still  be  in- 
volved and  the  agents  will  still  merchandise 
the  policy. 

However,  my  plan  departs  from  current 
practice  by  requiring  strong  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  health  insurance  In- 
dustry as  well  as  the  entire  Health  Delivery 
System. 

I  feel  the  continuation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  important  not  only  to  the  In- 
surance Industry,  but  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  as  well.  But  without  reform, 
the  Federal  government  will  move. 

In  health  Insurance  this  process  has 
started.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Wilbur  Mills,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  hold  hecu-lngs  on 
Health  Insurance.  Mr.  Mills,  from  my  brief 
contact  with  him.  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
type  to  call  hearings  without  producing  some 
tangible  and  passable  legislation.  I  plan  to 


appear  before  tbe  Mills'  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  explain  my  bill  In  detail. 

I  started  by  asking  where  we  are  today  and 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  future.  We  have 
seen  the  development  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  "insorer  of  last  reaort".  And  we  are 
watching  tbe  developmoit  of  a  new  role:  the 
Federal  government's  efforts  to  establish  and 
enforce  nationwide  minimum  underwriting 
standards  for  various  risk  categories. 

This  future  role  bas  great  ramifications. 

First,  It  means  the  Federal  government  may 
be  crosislng  the  Rubicon  by  entering  an  area 
that  has  traditionally  been  reserved  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  State  regulations. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  importantly. 
Federal  involvement  in  underwriting  and  re- 
insurance could  mean  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment might  require  a  broadening  of  risk 
underwriting  to  Include  tboee  unprofitable 
lines  that  are  now  being  written  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral government. 

In  short,  the  Federal  government  bas  been 
forced  Into  tbe  unprofitable  Insurance  fields 
by  tbe  Industry's  Inability  or  unwillingness 
to  fill  tbe  voids  and  satisfy  consumer  de- 
mands. 

The  Federal  govenmient  is  increasingly 
involved  In  fire,  flood  and  crime  insurance. 
Although  there  are  still  some  casualty  lines 
left  for  tbe  Industry,  it  is  conceivable  the 
Congress  wUl  decide  it  is  more  "cost  effective" 
to  have  tbe  government  administer  all  cas- 
ualty lines  .  .  .  not  Just  the  dregs. 

Add  to  these  existing  Federal  insurance 
programs  new  Congressional  action  in  the 
health  and  auto  fields,  and  then  I  suggest 
you  must  ask  this  question:  If  the  Federal 
government  moves  forcefully  into  theee  areas, 
what  will  be  left  of  your  businesses?  Unless 
you  are  willing  to  increase  your  efforts  to  re- 
form the  weakness  of  various  lines  of  in- 
surance and  exert  pressure  to  keep  com- 
panies from  clearing  out  of  "high  risk"  areas 
by,  for  example,  marketing  reasonably  priced 
all-risk  policies,  I  believe  you  will  find  your 
Jobs  taken  over  by  t7,000  a  year  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  bleak  picture,  but  one 
that  we  must  face.  The  Federal  government, 
or  more  Bpeclflcally,  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  cannot  continue  to  Justify  to  tbe 
voters  why  every  taxpayer  must  underwrite 
'high  risks "  while  the  private  insurers  opt 
for  only  profitable  lines  of  insurance.  The 
companies  and  you,  as  their  representatives, 
have  an  obligation  to  solve  these  problems 
and  correct  shortcomings  in  the  Insurance 
industry. 

Without  any  constructive  action.  I  believe 
there  could  be  Congressional  action  on  a 
fully-Federal  all-risk  casualty  insurance  pro- 
gram. There  Is  no  such  Congressional  action 
pending,  but  if  recent  past  history  is  any 
Indication,  there  in  a  very  real  possibility  of 
such  action  in  the  future. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  E. 
O'LEARY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Presidoit,  today  I  wish 
to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  an  able  and 
dedicated  military  man  who  is  retiring 
from  the  U.S.  Army  on  July  31  after  29 
years  of  service. 

Col.  Joseph  E.  OTicary  entered  the 
Army  in  1942  after  graduating  from 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  where  he  served 
as  a  major  in  the  ROTC  Cadet  Corps. 

Colonel  OTieary  graduated  first  in  his 
class  from  the  Infantry  Officers  Candi- 
date School  at  Fort  Benning  and  received 
his  commission.  He  then  attended  the 
advanced  Infantry  officers  course  at 
Fort  Benning  and  the  command  and 
general  staff  course  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. Following  the  completion  of  these 


courses,  Colonel  OTreary  w«s  assigned  to 
the  91st  Infantry  Division  in  the  Pacific, 
participating  in  the  •outbem  Phllli^ines 
campaign. 

After  World  War  U  he  was  assigned 
to  the  24th  Infantry  In  Japan,  where  he 
served  as  aide-de-camp '» the  c<»nmand- 
ing  general.  Here  he  attained  the  rank 
of  battallcKi  commander.  During  the 
Korean  war  Colonel  OTieary  served  as 
an  adviser  to  the  Korean  Army  and  par- 
ticipated In  six  campaigns  with  the  30th 
Regiment. 

For  the  next  decade.  Colonel  OTieary 
occupied  various  administrative  and 
command  positions  in  the  Pentagon,  Su- 
preme Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Eu- 
rope in  Paris  and  various  other  instal- 
lations in  this  country.  In  1964  he  was 
assigned  to  service  in  Vietnam  as  senior 
adviser  to  the  province  chief  of  Go  Cong 
in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Throughout  this 
period  Colonel  OTeary  was  cited  repeat- 
edly for  outstanding  service  and  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

Upon  returning  from  Vietnam,  Colonel 
OTeary  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  172d  Infantry  Brigade  at  Port 
Richardson,  Alaska;  and  during  1967  and 
1968,  he  served  as  the  G-3 — operations- 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska.  Again 
he  was  cited  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance. 

Since  July  1969,  Colonel  OTieary  has 
served  as  chief  of  Senate  liaison,  in  which 
capacity  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  develop  a  very  cordial  and  warm 
friendship  with  him. 

An  enumeration  of  Colonel  Olieary's 
awards,  citations,  and  medals  would  be 
almost  endless.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he 
has  received  19  different  medals  of  the- 
Unlted  States  and  her  allies,  numerous 
citations  for  outstanding  service  and 
performance,  and  he  has  compiled  an 
exemplary  academic  record,  both  In  mili- 
tary 8u:id  nonmllltary  curricula.  A  true  in- 
dication of  Colonel  O'Leary's  intelligence 
and  devotion  to  learning  is  the  fact  that 
In  1966  he  received  his  masters  degree  in 
international  relations  from  George 
Washington  UijJversity. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  have  the  moet 
sincere  respect  and  admiration  for  Joe 
OTeary.  Last  summer  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  to  have  Joe  as  my  escort  during 
a  Commerce  Committee  tour  of  Alaska 
In  regard  to  an  oceanography  study.  He  is 
a  man  of  dedication,  honor,  and  com- 
passion. He  is  a  man  of  tolerance,  pa- 
tience, and  understanding.  It  is  further 
tribute  to  him  that  he  chose  the  service 
of  Ws  country  as  an  outlet  for  the  con- 
siderable talents  he  possesses.  Indeed,  he 
would  have  undoubtedly  achieved  similar 
success  in  whatever  career  he  had  chosen. 

The  Senate  owes  Colonel  OTeary  its 
greatest  tribute  as  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  its  best  wishes  for  his  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness  in  all  his 
future  endeavors. 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22, 1  provided  Senators  with  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  my- 
self and  Chairman  Dent  of  the  House 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  and  five 
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executive  branch  agencies  on  the  suspen- 
sion and  reinstatement  of  the  provisions 
of  tbe  Davis-Bacon  Act — S.  9648  and  S. 
9654.  Tbe  purpose  of  the  letter  Chair- 
man DxNT  and  I  Jointly  signed  was  to 
solicit  informatlOD  oa.  the  imjTact  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  agencies  were 
responding  to  the  President's  reinstate- 
ment of  the  act. 

Since  Jime  22,  I  have  received  relies 
from  three  more  agencies — Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. I  have  also  received  a  second  re- 
sponse from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
sponses beprinted  in  the Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atomic  Enxbot  Commission, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  June  16. 1971. 
Hon.  Hajuuson  A.  WnxiAMfl,  Jr., 
CKairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate. 

DXAS  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  letter  of  June  7.  1071.  signed 
jointly  by  you  and  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Oent,  Chairman,  Oeneral  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  requesting  a  lifct  of  construction  proj- 
ects: (a)  on  which  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded;  (b)  on  which  solicitation  or  re- 
soUcitatlon  were  made  during  February  23 
to  March  29,  1071,  the  period  during  which 
tbe  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  suspended;  and 
(c)  which  were  not  reaollclted  for  purposes 
of  Including  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions. 

All  contracts  and  subcontracts  which  were 
solicited  or  reeollclted  during  the  period  of 
suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  have  been 
awarded.  With  one  exception,  awards  were 
made  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Memorandum  #94  by  our  contracting 
officers  in  the  field,  although  transmission  of 
this  Memorandum  to  the  field  was  made 
promptly.  The  one  exception  was  a  contract 
for  well  drilling  for  waste  disposal  investiga- 
tion projects.  Bids  on  this  project  were 
opened  on  AprU  23,  1871,  but  award  of  the 
contract  was  delayed  pending  receipt  of  an 
environmental  Impact  statement.  Award  was 
finally  made  on  this  project  in  the  amount 
of  $80308.00  on  May  20.  1971,  without  re- 
sollcltation  to  Include  the  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements for  the  reason  that  it  was  deter- 
mined further  delay  in  awarding  the  contract 
would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the  program 
CordlaUy, 

Olxnn  T.  Skabobo, 

Chairman. 

Trx  SxatrrAST  or  Hkaltr, 

Edocation,  and  Wkltasx, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  6, 1971. 
Hon.  Hakxison  Williams,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Subc€>mmittee  on  Labor, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mx.  CHAnMAN:  This  Is  in  response  to 
a  letter  of  June  7,  1971,  from  you  and  Hon- 
orable John  H.  Dent,  with  regard  to  con- 
struction projects  affected  by  the  recent 
Davis-Bacon  moratorium. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  the  four  projects 
not  yet  awarded  on  which  solicitation  or 
resollcltatlon  was  made  during  the  Davis- 
Bacon  moratorium  (February  23,  through 
March  2S.  1071,  and  In  which  resolicitotlon 
Is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  Including 
Davis-Bacon  provisions.  The  reasons  for  not 
reeoUcltaUng  euh  of  the  proJecU  are  stated 
brlefiy. 

Cacvn 1678— '"Art  19 


If  w«  can  be  of  any  ftirther  aaslstanoe, 
please  call  on  us. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 


Secretary. 
Tm  OnmAL  Coonskl  of  Hottb- 

IMG   AND    UbSAN   DCVXLOPMKNT, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  It,  1971. 
Hon.  Hakxison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Labor,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C 
DXAX  Mx.  Chaixmaw  :  Secretary  Romney  bas 
asked    me    to    acknowledge    your    letter    of 
June  7,  concerning  this  Department's  imple- 
mentation   of   the   Department   of   Labor's 
Memorandum  #94  of  April  27,  1971. 

A  detailed  response  to  your  inquiry  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  forwarded  to  you 
as  soon  as  It  is  completed. 
Sincerely, 

Davto  O.  Maxwkll. 

Pbojxcts  Not  Yrr  Awasokd  on  Which  So- 
licitation OK  RXSOLICITATION  WAS  MASK 
DTJXINO    FKBXnAXT    23    TRXOT7GR    Maxch    29, 

1971       (PxxiOD      OP      Davis-Bacon      Strs- 

PXN8ION)     AND    FOR    WHICH    RXSOLICITATION 

Is  Not  Intxnded  fob  Pttrposks  of  Inclttd- 
iNo  Davis-Bacon  Provibionb 

KKSION  n 

N.T.  Rochester  InsUtute  of  Technology, 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf— 
Bidding  resulted  In  bid  overrun.  Awaiting 
Congressional  appropriation  of  approximate- 
ly $3,000,000  In  additional  funds  so  award  can 
be  made.  Resollcltatlon  would  result  in  m- 
creaae  in  construction  price  due  to  normal 
escalation  of  construction  costs  since  bid 
opening. 

N.T.  2-2-00330  State  University  at  Stony- 
brook — Project  bid  under  4  prime  contracts. 
Three  contracts  awarded.  Oeneral  contract 
not  awarded  due  to  problem  with  low  bid- 
der on  matter  of  compliance  with  EEO  Af- 
firmative Action  Plan.  Matter  of  Award  or 
rebid  of  general  contract  being  reviewed  by 
State  and  DHKW  Office  of  Contract  Com- 
pliance. Resollcltatlon  of  general  contract 
would  result  in  increase  in  construction 
price  due  to  normal  escalation  of  construc- 
tion costs  since  bid  opening. 

XXGION   IV 

Fla.  MR-14  Pediatric  Care  Center  of  Brow- 
ard County— Project  bid  resulted  In  hid 
overrun.  Negotiation  underway  to  reduce 
bid  within  available  funds.  Resollcltatlon 
would  result  In  increase  in  construction  price 
due  to  normal  escalation  of  construction 
costs  since  bid  opening. 

Ala.  3-4-00820  Jefferson  State  Junior  Col- 
lege— Project  bid  resulted  in  bid  overrun. 
Negotiation  imderway  to  reduce  bid  with- 
in avaUable  funds.  Resollcltatlon  would  re- 
sult In  increase  In  construction  prices  due 
to  normal  escalation  of  construction  costs 
since  bid  opening. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  letters  from  the  executive  branch, 
unfortunately,  were  not  responsive  to  my 
Inquiry.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  yet  responded  at  all. 
Therefore,  Chairman  Dxirr  and  I  have 
been  compelled  to  correspond  again  with 
five  of  those  agencies.  I  Include  copies  of 
our  letters  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior, Defense,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atotaic 
Energy  Commission  in  the  Record  : 

July  13,  1071. 
Hon.  RocKxs  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mx.  Secxxtaxt:  On  June  7,  1971, 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Oeneral  Labor 


Subcommittee,  and  I  wrote  to  you  requesting 
Informatioo  regarding  the  solicitation  and 
resollcltatlon  of  bids  or  proposals  to  Include 
the  provisions  required  by  the  Davu-Bacon 
Act. 

TO  date,  we  have  required  no  response  to 
our  inquiry  despite  the  fact  that  we  re- 
quested a  reply  by  June  16,  1071.  7\>  aid  you 
in  preparati<M)  of  your  response,  we  are  en- 
closing a  oc^y  of  ova  Jxine  7  letter. 

Your  earliest  attention  to  this  matter  la 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

HaxuaoN  A.  WnxiAics,  Jt., 
Chairman.    Senate   Subcommittee   on 
Labor. 

John  H.  Dknt, 
Chairman,  Oeneral  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, House  of  Representatives. 

Jolt  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Mklvin  R.  Laixb, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Mr.  Sxcrxtart:  On  June  7,  1971, 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Oeneral  Labor 
Subcommittee,  and  I  wrote  to  you  requesting 
Information  regarding  the  solicitation  and 
resollcltatlon  of  bids  or  proposals  to  Include 
the  provisions  required  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

By  letters  dated  June  14  and  June  22, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Malloy  has  pro- 
vided us  with  some  relevant  information  al- 
ready furnished  by  you  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  However,  we  still  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  the  specific  information  request- 
ed in  our  June  7  letter. 

Tour  earliest  attention  to  this  matter  Is 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
John  H.  Dknt, 
Chairman,  General  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee House  of  Representatives. 

JOT,T  13,  1971. 
Hon.  Gkorcx  W.  Romnxt, 
Secretary  of  Housing  atul    Urban   Develop- 
ment. Washir^;ton.  DC. 
DxAR    Mr.    Skcxxtakt:    On   June    7,    1971, 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Oeneral  Labor 
Subcommittee,  and  I  wrote  to  you  requesting 
information  regarding  the  solicitation   and 
resollcltatlon  of  bids  or  proposals  to  Include 
the  provlsdoos  required  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

On  June  16,  1071,  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
your  Department,  David  O.  Maxw^I,  in- 
formed us  tbat  a  detailed  reeponse  was  be- 
ing prepared  despite  the  fact  mat  we  request- 
ed a  reply  by  June  16. 

To  date  we  have  received  no  further  com- 
munication from  your  agency. 

Tour  earliest  attention  to  this  matter  is 
appreciated.   For   your  convenience,   we  are 
enclosing  copies  of  our  June  7  letter  and  Mr. 
Maxwell's  June  16  response. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
John  H.  Dknt, 
Chairman,  General  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee House  of  Representatives. 

JCLT  13, 1971. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Sscrrart:  On  June  7,  1971, 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  House  Oeneral  Labor 
Subcommlttee,  and  I  wrote  to  you  requesting 
informaUon  regarding  the  solicitation  and 
resollcltatlon  of  bids  or  proposals  to  Include 
the  provisions  required  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Although  we  requested  a  response  by  June 
16,  no  response  was  made  by  your  agency 
untU  July  6.  At  that  time  you  Informed  us 
of  four  contracts  for  which  "resolldtatloa  la 
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not  intandad  lor  porpoMa  ot  i»««imti»ij  Dftvis- 
Baoon  prarlaionB." 

In  Meb  CBM  Um  reaaon  (or  your  <toUr- 
mlntlop  not  to  iMoUctt  was  tba  t*— tt 
"BMoUdUtlon  vould  nault  In  inenaao  In 
oonatructkm  prtoa  du*  to  nonn»l  oMSlatlon 
of  ooostructlon  oocti  alao*  Md  opsnlng." 

W«  would  appracUt*  tlia  laforawtkm  on 
which  that  Judgmant  waa  tiaaad,  EI|MelflaaIly 
w«  would  Uka  to  know  tba  eq^arlanoe  to  date 
on  aaeh  of  thoaa  otmtraota  itwiiiiMiiig  ^l^tt^^l 
bid  prlcaa.  bid  prloaa  aftar  zaacUoltatlan  to 
excluda  OayU-Baoon  and  tha  rrtarant  bid 
and  oontraet  dataa,  t««i.«Mw£  (Utaa  of  bid 
opanlng. 

We  alao  requaat  your  ezplanatlan  of  bow 
your  daclalon  In  thoae  four  eaaea  la  com- 
patible with  the  provlakma  of  Becratary  of 
Labor  HodfMn'a  Memorandum  No.  M. 

Tour  aarUeat  attention  to  thU  matter  la 
greatly  appreciated.  Ftor  your  convenience  we 
are  endoalng  coplea  ot  our  June  7  letter 
and  your  July  6  reaponae. 
Slnoerely, 

HiWUBOW  A.  WiLUtJCB,  Jr., 

ChtHrmmn,  Senate  SuboommOtee  on  Lai  jr. 
JoHjr  H.  Dbht, 
Chatrmcn,  Oeneroj  Labor  Suboommittee, 
Hoiue  of  Bepntentativea. 

JULT  13, 1871. 
Hon.  QuENM  T.  SsAaoao, 
Chatrman, 

Atomic  Mntrgy  CommUton, 
WaahingtOK,  D.C. 

Okab  Mb.  CHAnicAif:  On  June  7,  1971, 
Chairman  Dent  of  the  Houae  General  Labor 
Subcommittee,  and  I  wrote  to  you  requeat- 
Ing  Information  refardlng  the  aollcltatlon 
and  reaollcltatlon  of  blda  or  propoaala  to  in- 
clude the  proTlalons  required  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

In  your  June  la  reaponae  you  informed 
us  of  one  contract  on  which  reaollclUUon  to 
Include  Davla-Baoon  waa  not  made.  The  only 
reaeon  stated  In  your  letter  waa  "that  it  was 
determined  further  delay  in  swarding  the 
contract  would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the 
program." 

We  would  appreciate  ftirther  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  "undue  hardship."  We 
wotUd  also  like  to  know  whether  the  contract 
waa  ortglnaUy  solicited  with  the  Davls-Baoon 
provlalona  and  then  reaoUdted  to  exclude 
them  during  tha  period  of  Davls-Baoon  sua- 
penaion. 

Tour   earty   attention   to   this   matter   la 
appreciated.  For  your  convenience,   we  are 
enclosing  a  copj  ot  our  June  7  letter  and 
your  June  10  reaponae. 
Sincerely, 

HABiiaoN  A.  Wnj,iaif8,  Jr., 
ChaiTVtan.  Senate  SvbcowLVUttee  on  Labor. 
JoHM  B.  Dent, 
Chairman.  Otneral  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee. House  of  Hapretentative: 


THE   SHORTAGE   OP   DOCTORS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
entitled  "Where  Have  Our  Doctors 
Gone?"  written  by  Jack  Star,  a  senior 
editor  and  pubUBhed  in  Look  magazine 
of  June  28,  1971,  la  an  excellent  brief 
look  at  one  of  our  major  problems  today. 
The  article  graphically  spella  out  the 
medical  manpower  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  maldistribution  of  our  doc- 
tors. It  also  offers  some  intereeting  sta- 
tistics—among them  the  aiarmir^g  dia. 
parity  of  doctors  per  person  among  our 
States  and  onr  cities.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows: 


Crr«n  Look  Migailna.  June  38, 1971  ] 

Whbk  Havs  Oua  DocToaa  Ooini? 

(By  Jack  Star) 

10:SO  at  night.  I  went  to  bed  with  a  aore 

throat  and  unuaual  wearlneas.  My  ale^  was 

resUaaa.  When  I  aroaa  next  morning.  I  knew 

I  waa  vary  alek.  I  needed  a  doetor.  But  like 

aereral  thouaand  of  the  S0,8ae  man.  women 

and  ohUdran  In  the  subort)  of  Park  Foreet, 

m..  33  mllea  aouth  of  Gtalcago,  I  dont  have 

a  tamUy  phyAslan,  and  I  dont  have  muoh 

chance  of  <in<n«j  one. 

I  am  a  aort  of  general  eontraetar  for  medi- 
cal aervloea.  lewktng  out  an  orthopedic  s\ir- 
geon  for  a  sprained  ankle,  a  pediatrician  for 
a  chlld^  mumpa  or  an  obstetrician  for  a 
bleeaed  event — whan  the  need  arlaaa.  My  fam- 
Uy  has  no  doctor  to  ooocdlnate  theae  aervteea, 
so  we  get  treated  as  persona,  not  f1lai«iiiia  At 
9  ajn.,  my  temperature  waa  108i),  pulae  rac- 
ing, both  Bides  of  my  cheat  hurt,  and  I 
coupled  frequenUy,  bringing  up  nasty-Iook- 
Ing  sputum  streaked  with  brl^t-red  blood. 
I  dialed  the  niunher  of  a  leading  q>eclaUst  In 
Internal  medicine,  and  a  woman  anaweted, 
perhapa  an  anawerlng-aervloe  operator.  "Waa 
I  a  patient  of  Dr  X7  '  Well.  I  had  been  aeen 
several  tlmea  by  hla  partner,  I  repUed  be- 
tween oougha.  offering  up  my  symptonM  "It's 
Wedneaday.  •  she  aald.  "The  doctM^I  day  off. 
.  .  .  No,  you  cant  speak  to  him."  But  she 
would  call  him  and  relay  my  symptoms.  She 
did  too.  An  hoxir  later,  she  phoned  to  say  the 
doctor  would  have  a  dru^rtore  send  out  aome 
medicine.  Shortly  before  noon,  some  pllla  ar- 
rived, unlabeled,  but  I  had  my  13-year-old 
son  look  up  the  code  number  on  the  tablets 
In  a  drug  reference  book.  They  weie  an  anti- 
biotic. I  popped  a  couple  In  my  mouth  and 
went  back  to  bed. 

Ptlday.  hardly  able  to  hold  my  head  up.  I 
called  the  doctor^  office  and  demanded  to  see 
the  doctor  or  at  least  talk  to  him  on  the 
phone.  I  told  the  voice  that  answered  that 
I  thought  I  bad  pneumonia.  "No,  you  cant 
talk  to  him."  Too  busy.  And  the  earliest  ap- 
pointment I  could  have  was  next  Tuesday. 
Back  to  bed  for  a  loet  and  feverlsb  weekend. 
Monday  morning  (near  death,  or  so  I 
thoiight).  I  journeyed  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  clinic  28  mUea  away  to  see  a  doctor.  I 
had  pneumonia  In  both  lungs. 

My  troubles  In  finding  a  doctor  ai«  exceed- 
ed only  by  those  of  some  neighbors.  My  wife 
and  children  are  lucky  at  least  to  have  bad 
the  same  obstetrician  and  pediatrician  for 
over  30  years.  But  the  people  who  are  new  In 
town  have  a  terrible  time. 

Nlkl  Soott.  a  writer  for  the  Park  ^>reat 
Reporter,  who  was  researching  the  local 
doctor  shortage,  telephoned  the  six  pediatri- 
cians in  the  Immediate  area  and  said  her 
child  had  an  earache.  Wour  of  the  doctors 
said  they  could  not  accept  a  new  paUent 
under  any  circumstances.  The  other  two 
said  they  could  examine  the  child — but  not 
that  day. 

Mrs.  Soott  then  caUed  the  ten  Intemal- 
medlolne  specialists  of  the  region,  complained 
of  a  stomaeh  ache,  and  said  ahe  was  new  in 
the  area.  Nine  ot  them  said  they  oooMnt 
see  a  new  paUent  Immediately,  or  at  all,  but 
two  said  they  might  be  able  to  examine  hat 
m  two  or  three  weeks  I 

This  same  reporter  dtea  the  caaa  of  a 
mother  of  two  who  moved  here  last  August: 
"She  was  told  that  her  children  would  not 
be  allowed  to  attend  school  untu  they  had 
had  a  phyaloal  examination.  She  called  all 
the  pediatricians  In  the  area,  and  waa  told 
by  each  of  them  that  they  could  not  accept 
new  patlenu.  Desperate,  ahe  called  the  Park 
Foreet  Village  Health  Department.  They  gave 
her  a  list  of  physicians,  all  of  whom  she  had 
already  called.  After  weeks  of  searching,  she 
found  a  general  practitioner  In  Chicago 
Heights  [an  adjoining  town)  who  would  ex- 
amine her  children." 

That  there  Is  a  shortage  of  physicians. 
eatlmatad  at  over  80.000  nationally,  should 
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not  aurpiiae  anybody  except  the  American 
Medical  Aaaootatlon,  which  diaoovered  only  a 
f»w  yaars  ago  that  there  were  not  enough 
•toctora  to  go  around.  Sellg  Oreenberg.  la  hu 
compelling  new  book.  The  QuM*^  of  Mercy 
notes  that  during  the  Depreaalon  ctf  the 
igsots.  'mie  AMA  Journal  called  editorially 
for  'professional  Mrth  control,'  and  the  medi- 
cal sctaoola  oMlged  by  mateHaUy  reducing 
their  admissions."  LaUr.  he  says,  the  AMA 
achieved  the  same  results  by  "lobbying 
stranuoualy  In  Oongreas  against  Federal  aid 
for  medical  education  without  which  the 
schools  could  not  poaalbly  «iTpatT^i  their  en- 
rollment to  any  meaningful  extent.  The  palp- 
ably specious  argument  used  to  block  such 
aid  was  that  It  would  oidanger  the  'freedom' 
of  the  mwdic*!  schools." 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  new  medical 
schools  have  been  opened,  but  many  schools 
are  in  deep  flnanoUl  trouble,  and  sotne  have 
c\irtalled  tearhlng  programs.  Though  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  there  will  be  noUoeably 
more  graduates,  so  far  the  growth  has  been 
slow  (6Jt34  graduates  In  1961;  SJMfi  this 
year) .  Even  If  we  double  our  graduates  in  20 
yean,  says  an  authority,  deaths  and  retire- 
ments will  cause  the  total  number  of  phy- 
sicians to  change  little. 

The  medical  schools  still  turn  down  over 
half  of  their  applicants,  and  if  It  were  not 
for  foreign- trained  doctors — who  now  make 
up  nearly  17  percent  of  our  medics — we 
would  be  shy  another  3.000  new  licensed  doc- 
tors every  year.  As  It  is.  our  teaching  hos- 
pitals are  currently  short  more  than  12,000 
realdents  and  Interns.  Without  the  foreign 
Interns,  many  hospitals  would  have  to  close 
their  doors. 

At  laat  count.  Ametloa  bad  334.098  doc- 
tors, but  nearly  17  percent  of  them  dont 
practice — they  are  Inactive,  or  in  teaching, 
administration,  reaearch,  etc.  (About  nine 
percent  of  the  total  are  federally  employed, 
and  we  do  not  consider  them  here.)  Of  the 
255,027  doctors  giving  patient  care,  only  188,- 
924  are  office  based,  and  only  60.816  of  tiioee 
are  QP's.  The  others,  following  the  big  trend 
of  the  time,  are  specialists.  A  surgeon  or  an 
anesthesiologist  isnt  much  use  for  a  heart 
attack  or  a  skin  rash.  Pedlatrldana  are  OP's 
In  a  way.  but  there  are  only  10310  of  them 
for  58  million  children  under  16,  a  ratio  of 
one  doctor  for  6,626  youngsters  I  Spedallsts  In 
internal  medicine  attempt  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  the  QP's,  but  there  is  only  one  intern- 
ist In  office  practice  for  every  8.846  persons  I 

Bad  as  theee  numbers  are.  the  real  problem 
la  how  doctors  are  distributed  around  the 
coimtry  and  the  citlee.  New  York  State  has 
one  doctor — office  or  hoapltal  based.  In  pa- 
tient care — for  every  618  persons  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  one  for  every  339.  but  Arkansas 
has  only  one  for  more  than  1.300  persons, 
and  Mississippi,  one  for  every  1.448. 

Yet  even  theae  statistics  dont  reflect  the 
stark  reality.  Several  thousand  communities 
don't  have  a  single  physician  and  lltUe  pos- 
slbUlty  of  getting  one.  The  Sears-Koebuck 
Foundation  has  had  to  give  up  on  its  project 
to  lure  doctors  to  small  towns  by  helping  the 
communities  build  small  cllnlce.  Of  162  clin- 
ics built  since  1966,  62  are  now  vacant  or 
being  used  as  barbershope.  etc. 

You  can  get  a  glimmer  of  the  problem  in 
Chicago.  According  to  geographer  Donald 
Dewey  of  DePauI  University,  the  metropoli- 
tan area  has  one  doctor  In  office  practice  for 
883  peraona,  and  the  dty  itadf  haa  one  per 
900.  But  where  are  they? 

Since  1960.  thousands  of  doctors  have  fled, 
with  the  expanding  black  oommunltlee  ex- 
periencing a  66  percent  drop.  Most  of  the 
MD's  moved  to  the  elegant  suburban  shop- 
ping centers.  There  are  more  doctors  In  a 
single  North  Shore  medical  building  than 
in  one  entire  West  Side  ghetto.  The  poab  sub- 
urt)8  now  have  only  618  people  per  doctor- 
more  than  three  times  as  many  doctoia  as 
the  South  suburbs,  with   1,734  jMople  per 
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doctor.  Alas.  I  and  nearly  half  a  mllllMi  others 
live  south. 

Pierre  de  Vise,  a  distinguished  urbanologlst 
and  researcher  for  the  Illinois  Regional  Med- 
ical Program,  explains  why  doctors  have  set- 
tled so  heavily  between  Bvanston  and  Lake 
Forest:  "Doctors  tend  to  select  homes  in  the 
very  highest  income  areas,  thoee  with  the 
most  prestige.''  I  gulp  as  De  Vise  givee  me 
some  hard  facta:  "You  Uve  In  a  blue-collar, 
working-class  area.  There  U  little  hope  for 
Increasing  the  number  of  doctors  there."  I 
suppose  he  Is  right.  My  town  is  middle-class, 
and  a  few  nearby  towns  are  super-affluent, 
but  for  the  most  part.  South  Cook  County 
is  a  place  for  the  worklngman. 

Of  260  Chicago-area  communltiee.  the  top 
25  in  Income  have  one  doctor  for  every 
500  persons— the  bottom  36  have  three  times 
as  many  persons  per  doctor.  The  26  with  the 
most  blacks  have  almost  four  times  as  many. 

What  do  sick  people  do  when  they  can't 
get  a  doctor?  Out  my  way.  and  everywhere 
else  in  the  country,  hospital  emergency  rooms 
are  filling  the  void.  In  1960,  St.  James  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago  Heights  had  8,696  emer- 
gency-room cases:  last  year,  it  had  three 
times  that  number.  More  significantly.  "Non- 
emergency" medical  cases  treated  in  the 
emergency  room  shot  up  nearly  fivefold. 

In  other  words,  the  doctorless  sick  are 
taking  their  bellyaches,  flu  and  measles  to 
where  the  auto-accident  victims  are  sewed 
up.  A  recent  study  reported  in  The  Journal 
of  the  AMA.  says  that  emergency-room  visits 
In  the  Rochester.  NY.,  area  "have  Increased 
five  times  faster  than  the  general  popula- 
tion and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  emergency  department  demand  will  not 
continue  to  Increase."  Sixty-five  percent  of 
these  cases  were  not  emergencies  according 
to  the  study  and  could  probably  have  been 
better  handled  elsewhere.  In  Chicago,  this 
figure  is  90  percent. 

The  emergency  room  is  not  a  particularly 
good  place  to  be  treated.  In  the  Chicago 
area,  only  a  fifth  of  the  departments  have 
a  paid  full-tiioe  doctor  in  charge:  nearly  half 
depend  on  unpaid  MD  volunteers.  Only  half 
are  routinely  equipped  to  set  simple  frac- 
tures, remove  stitches  or  take  off  casts.  Only 
seven   percent   handle   compound   fractures. 

One  of  every  three  Chicagoans  visited  an 
emergency  room  last  year,  twice  the  national 
rate  and  twice  Chicago's  rate  of  16  years 
ago.  As  De  Vise  points  out:  "The  emergency 
room,  the  least-efficient  and  worst-staffed 
and  equipped  department  of  the  hospital ,  is 
the  major  provider  of  primary  care.  .  .  ." 
For  years,  the  emergency  room  has  been  a 
place  where  black  persons  and  poor  whites 
were  supposed  to  get  care  (see  Cook  County 
Hospital:  The  Terrible  Place.  LOOK,  May  18. 
1971 )  But  now.  at  Institutions  like  St.  James 
In  Chicago  Heights,  middle-class  whites  sit 
right  next  to  poor  folks  in  the  emergency- 
room  waiting  section.  They  are  in  the  same 
predicament. 

As  emergency  rooms  go,  St.  James'  isn't 
bad.  A  couple  of  nurses  are  there  aU  the 
time,  and  something  more  than  100  of  the 
155  docton  on  the  staff  take  tiuns  super- 
vising in  twenty-four-hour  shifts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  doctors  are  usually  not  present. 
They  run  the  room  by  telephone.  The  hos- 
pital hires  moonlighting  doctors,  residents 
In  another  Chicago  hospital,  to  treat  patients. 
They  are  paid  $210  for  a  12-hour  shift.  The 
emergency-room  charge  is.  at  a  minimum. 
•20.  but  the  hospiUl  says  it  loses  money. 

Dr.  Peter  T,  Fagan,  president  of  the  med- 
ical staff,  is  not  entirely  happy  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  emergency  room.  "We  should 
have  specialized  emergency-room  physi- 
cians," he  says.  "Medicine  is  too  sophisticated 
to  practice  down  there  the  way  we  do  now." 
Sister  Georgette,  the  hospital  administrator, 
is  also  not  happy :  "We  have  f>atients  coming 
Into  the  emergency  room  who  have  no  other 
point  of  entry  into  the  medical  system," 
ahe  says.  "One  thing  the  South  Cook  County 


Medical  Society  should  do  is  have  a  roster 
of  doctors  who  would  see  new  patients."  I 
put  her  idea  to  Dr.  John  E.  Drtscoll,  a  siir- 
geon  who  is  president  of  the  South  Cook 
County  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Medical  So- 
ciety. It  has  250  members.  He  scoffs  at  the 
idea  of  a  physicians'  roster.  "It  hasn't  worked 
in  Chicago,"  he  says.  "Why  would  it  work 
here?" 

I  complain  to  Dr.  DrlscoU  that  the  quality 
of  medicine  is  bound  to  suffer  with  so  few 
doctors  and  so  many  persons.  Isn't  a  doctor 
inclined  to  take  shortcuts,  with  a  roomful 
of  patients  waiting?  Don't  the  latest  statistics 
show  that  doctors  now  treat  1 1  percent  of  all 
complaints  by  telephone?  Dr.  Drlscoll  agrees: 
"A  good  doctor  can  take  care  of  only  so  many 
patients.  Many  have  attempted  to  take  care 
of  more  patients  than  they  should,  and  they 
can't  give  quality  care  because  they're  over- 
extending  themselves.  It's  not  that  they're 
Incapable  of  practicing  good  medicine.  It's 
Just  a  reflection  of  their  being  so  swamped." 
The  sad  thing  Is  that  preventive  medicine, 
Including  routine  checkups,  can  prolong  life 
by  early  detection  of  killer  diseases. 

Are  the  doctors  as  busy  as  they  claim? 
What  about  all  thoee  Jokes  about  them  play- 
ing golf  on  Wednesday  afternoons?  The  AMA, 
which  surveys  5,000  physicians  regularly, 
found  the  average  workweek  is  44.7  hours — 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  many  business- 
men. But  this  is  just  for  patient  care.  Tedious 
chores  can  add  hours  to  a  doctor's  workweek. 
"Just  look  at  this  pile  of  papers!"  I  was 
told  by  Dr.  Emanuel  M.  Racher.  a  Park  Foreet 
internist,  who  indicated  a  stack  of  Insurance 
forms  18  inches  high.  "I  have  to  fill  these 
out  persoruiUy." 

What  about  making  life  easier  for  the  doc- 
tor, and  extending  his  services,  by  using 
physicians'  assistants?  There  has  been  ex- 
travagant publicity  for  the  last  five  years 
about  the  training  of  doctors'  helpers,  but 
the  AMA  notes  that  only  350  to  400  persons 
are  currently  enrolled  In  these  programs.  In 
the  five  years,  only  75  aides  have  been  grad- 
uated, and  another  150  are  finishing  this  year. 

In  Illinois,  there  Is  not  a  single  physician's 
assistant.  The  closest  thing  to  one  is  the 
nurse  who  weighs  you  and  takes  your  tem- 
perature before  the  doctor  comes  into  the 
examining  room.  The  licensing  law  is  murky 
on  the  subject  of  assistants.  What  medical 
procedures  should  they  be  allowed  to  per- 
form? What  about  malpractice  actions? 

Dr.  Paul  Ashley,  president  of  the  South 
Cook  County  Health  Care  Planning  Associa- 
tion, would  like  to  train  his  own  helpers, 
right  in  his  own  office,  and  give  them  a  lot  of 
leeway.  "I'm  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  my  aides,"  he  saids.  "Ideally,  if  the  law 
and  malpractice  insurance  permitted,  they 
could  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  only  I  am 
allowed  to  do  now:  skin  biopsies,  electronic 
removal  of  moles,  suturing  of  minor  wounds 
that  are  not  cosmetic,  aspiration  of  breast 
cysts,  etc." 

Dr.  Ashley  would  even  let  his  aides  do  rou- 
tine physical  exame.  The  trick  would  be  for 
them  to  know  when  to  stop  and  call  in  the 
doctor — where  there  is  a  fast  pulse,  shortness 
of  breath,  abdominal  pain,  a  lump  in  the 
breast,  etc.  The  doctor  says  that  perhaps  a 
computer  could  be  used  for  history-taking; 
this  would  automatically  call  the  doctor's  at- 
tention to  dangerous  symptons.  In  fact,  com- 
puters are  already  doing  this,  but  in  limited 
numbers. 

A  kindly  man,  who  looks  like  a  movie  ver- 
sion of  a  country  doctor,  Dr.  Ashley  is  a  firm 
believer  in  group  practice.  Fifteen  percent 
of  America's  doctors  now  are  members  of 
groups — of  theee,  60  percent  are  In  multi- 
specialty  clinics.  Dr.  Ashley  thinks  that 
groups,  because  they  are  generally  more  ef- 
ficient, are  an  answer  to  the  doctor  shortage. 
He  heads  a  small  one,  with  three  obstetri- 
cians, two  Internists  and  two  OP's.  Recently, 
be  negotiated  the  merger  of  his  group  and 
two  crtbers.  The  20  doctors  in  the  combined 


group,  he  hopes,  will  operate  a  nursing  home, 
a  shelter  for  released  mental  patients  and 
an  extended-care  facility.  Good  facilities  will 
help  attract  new  doctors,  but  he  wants  to 
do  more. 

"It  used  to  be  you  could  attract  a  doctor 
by  saying.  'Well  give  you  a  chance  to  treat 
a  lot  of  sick  people.'  Nonsense!  Doctors  want 
a  six-week  vacation.  $60,000  a  year,  profit- 
sharing.  Um  medical  care  and  ho^>ltall2a- 
tlon.  free  malpractice  Insurance.  .  .  ."  Dr. 
Ashley  says  his  new  group  will  provide  all 
that. 

Next  door  to  Park  Forest,  a  new  town 
called  Park  Forest  South  is  rising  from  the 
cornfields.  Eventually,  100,000  people  will  live 
there.  Its  planners  hope  to  build  a  220-bed 
hospital  that  would  be  staffed  by  a  group  of 
prepaid  physicians.  Most  of  them  will  come 
from  the  Illinois  Central  Hospital  in  Chicago, 
a  facility  that  was  started  by  the  rallro€«l 
and  still  treate  many  railroad  workers  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  many  Chicago  peo- 
ple. If  the  project  materializes,  the  Chicago 
facility  will  close  down,  and  many  neighbor- 
hood people  will  have  no  place  to  get  treat- 
ment. And  in  Park  Forest  South,  the  medical 
group,  even  if  expanded,  will  do  no  more 
than  offset  the  population — ^if  that. 

What  la  needed,  says  Hiram  Sibley,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Hospital  Planning  Coun- 
cil for  Metropolitan  Chicago,  "is  to  enroll 
everybody  in  America  in  a  national  health- 
insurance  program  of  some  sort.  This  will  at- 
tract doctors  to  poorer  areas."  He  urges  the 
public  "to  work  with  sympathetic  doctors  to 
develop  group  practice.  The  community  by 
itself  cant  attract  doctors — only  doctors 
can."  For  rural  areas,  he  envisions  small 
groups  in  major  shopping  towns,  tied  to  large 
group  clinics  in  medium-sized  cities. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Bomemeier,  outgoing  presi- 
dent of  the  AMA,  thinks  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tors and  their  maldistribution  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  He  says  the  AMA  was  right 
in  curtailing  the  number  of  doctors  years  ago 
"because  1  knew  doctors  then  who  were  ac- 
tually on  relief."  Nowadays,  he  says,  the  AMA 
is  in  the  forefront  when  it  comes  to  seeking 
increased  numbers  of  physicians. 

"The  solution  is  coming,"  predicts  Dr. 
Bornemeier.  perhaps  a  bit  optimistically. 
"The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  assert 
Itself.  As  excessive  numbers  of  doctors  pile  up 
In  some  areas,  competition  will  force  them  to 
the  places  that  need  them.  It  will  all  be  over 
by  1980." 

Dr.  Bomemeier  ^ys  other  changes  will 
help:  more  group  practice,  national  health 
insurance  enabling  persons  to  afford  medical 
care  and,  perhaps,  office  apprenticeships  for 
finishing  interns  that  wUl  attract  doctors  to 
places  they  are  needed. 

Dr.  DrlscoU,  of  my  local  medical  society, 
also  believes  that  the  physician  shortage  is 
temporary.  He  notes  that  new  medical  schools 
are  opening  In  Illinois  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  the  largest  of  our  five  present 
medical  schools.  Is  in  the  process  of  doubling 
Its  graduating  class  to  460  a  year. 

I  am  not  so  confident.  Traditionally,  60  to 
60  f>ercent  of  our  state's  graduates  have  left 
Illinois.  Wouldn't  we  just  be  training  more 
doctors  for  places  like  California?  Its  eight 
medical  schools  don't  even  produce  enough 
doctors  to  replace  those  ^s^o  die  in  the  state. 
It  imports  doctors  from  Chicago.  "No  matter 
how  many  more  doctors  we  produce,"  says 
Pierre  de  Vise,  "the  shortages  will  continue  to 
exist  where  they  exist  now  because  the  doc- 
tors will  continue  to  settle  where  they  settle 
now." 

How  do  you  And  a  doctor  if  you  Uve  in  a 
medical  desert?  I  asked  this  question  of  a 
number  of  physicians.  One  way  that  some- 
times works  is  to  make  an  appointment  for 
a  physical  examination  while  you're  still 
well — ^the  doctor  may  then  accept  you  as  a 
patient.  Another  way.  and  I  know  It  sounds 
cynical,  is  to  move  away  from  where  the  doc- 
tors arent:  amaU  towns,  black  ghettoe  and 
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blue-collAT  neighborhoods.  Follow  the  doc- 
tors I 


ECONOMY  AND  ENVlRONBfENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28,  Mr.  Lowry  Wyatt,  senior  vice 
president  of  Weyerhaeuser,  delivered  an 
Important  address  at  Washington  State 
College.  The  speech,  entitled  "Economy 
and  Environment,''  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  June  1,  1971.  issue  of  Vltol 
Speeches  of  the  Day. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  speech  to 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

BCONOMT    AND   EKTBOirKSMT — THE    NlSP 
FOB   iNTSOUrr 

(By  liowry  Wy»tt) 

The  "envtroiuaentallBt  movement,"  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  new  today,  U  a  mod- 
em phenomenon — an  Isaue  which,  like  no 
other,  has  quickly  caught  the  attention  of 
the  public.  It  may  be  the  healthleat  Influence 
for  the  good  of  the  country  In  our  history. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  has  the  potential  to 
destroy  much  of  the  social  progress  which 
the  nation  has  made  In  the  past  few  decades. 

And.  today,  there  are  definite  signs  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  that  the  move- 
ment is  in  Imminent  danger  of  falling  flat 
on  Its  face. 

As  one  "Industrialist."  I  will  say  right  now 
that  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  America's  twen- 
tieth century  died  last  month  In  Nigeria. 
He  did.  probably,  more  than  any  other  man 
to  bring  millions  of  members  of  America's  mi- 
nority groups  Into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  He  was  that  rarity,  a  successful 
revolutionary  who  quietly,  bit  by  bit 
achieved  the  major  objectives  of  his  revolu- 
tion. Perhaps  because  he  was  successful,  he 
was  scorned  by  many  less  effecUve  leaders  as 
an  'Uncle  Tom."  He  didn't  let  It  stop  him, 
but  said  simply :  "It  Isn't  a  question  of  mod- 
erate venus  militant,  but  of  responsibility 
veisus  Irresponsibility,  sanity  versus  insan- 
ity, eSectlveneas  versus  ineffectiveness.  .  . 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moderate  In  the 
civil  rights  movement.  The  difference  Is 
whether  or  not  one  is  all  rhetoric." 

Rhetoric  is  not  only  easier  than  effective 
problem  solving;  it  for  many  Is  much  more 
emotionally  satisfying  and  it  demands  little 
research.  In  any  mass  movement,  the  label  of 
•Uncle  Tom"  is  both  bitter  and  damaging.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  dedication,  and  consid- 
erable courage,  to  continue  working  toward 
solutions  in  the  face  of  such  a  charge. 

All  of  which  is  a  round-about  way  of  saying 
that  the  environmental  movement  today  Is 
In  critical  need  of  some  Whitney  Youngs. 
The  movement  today  has  qxilte  enough  prob- 
lem identlflers;  its  soap  boxes  already  are 
crowded,  and  the  rhetoric  lias  become  an  art 
form.  The  problem  solvers  are  there,  too.  but. 
all  too  often,  they  are  the  subjects  of  the 
movement's  most  bitter  attacks.  It  seems 
that  they  lack  purity.  Since  the  problems  are 
in  the  "system,"  they  quite  logically  feel 
that  the  solutions  must  either  come  from 
within  it,  or  be  imposed  upon  It.  This  re- 
quires working  in  context  with  the  "system," 
and.  today,  that  often  is  cause  enough  for 
the  label  of  "Uncle  Tom." 

I  have  referred  here  several  times  to  the 
cItU  rights  and  social  progress  concerns  of 
the  nation.  This  Ium  not  been  accidental 
analogy.  As  we  shaU  see,  in  my  view,  the  en- 
vironmental movement  cannot  t>e  divorced 
from  these  concerns.  In  fact,  the  potential 
seeds  of  the  movement's  dasttruetlon  are  pre- 
clsely  in  this  area,  and  it  ta  the  rcqxMisibUity 
of  everyone  interested  in  Improving  the  en- 


vironment to  see  to  it  that  these  seeds  do 
not  flower.  And  that  effort,  unpalatable  as  It 
may  seem,  wUl  Involve  re-leamlng  the  arts 
of  listening  and  of  compromise. 

It  has  been  said  tlkat  logic  and  JusUce  go 
out  the  window  when  emotion  comes  in  the 
door.  Obviously,  emoUon  cannot  be  removed 
fram  a  movement  such  as  this.  But,  that 
emotion  can  become  the  driving  force  behind 
the  movement,  while  a  real  aMen^t  can  be 
made  to  instill  logic  into  its  arguments,  and 
Justice  into  its  proposals.  Today,  many  of 
the  solutions  being  proposed — including 
some  of  those  most  widely  accepted  by  the 
media — are  both  illogical  and  eminently  un- 
just. If  some  of  these  trends  in  the  move- 
ment continue.  envlronmentaUsm  will  be- 
come Uie  province  solely  of  the  protfeasional 
elements  of  the  upper  middle  class,  and  the 
game  will  be  lost. 

The  stakes  are  too  great  to  allow  envlron- 
mentAllsm  to  became  an  elitist  hobby  or  an 
upper  middle  class  sect.  But.  in  some  areas 
of  the  nation — Including  the  ones  in  wlUch 
I  happen  to  live — Just  that  U  happening, 
with  startling  rapidity. 

People  who  work  in  industry  are  Just 
that — people.  In  those  areas  of  their  own 
lives  where  they  don't  know  the  science  or 
the  facte  involved,  they  are  Just  as  concerned, 
and  Just  as  easily  influenced  by  rhetoric,  as 
anyone  else.  The  problem  comes  when  the 
rhetoric  touches  those  areas  In  which  they 
are  knowledgeable.  As  Drucker  has  said,  the 
problem  eventually  with  total  prc^iaganda  is 
not  in  false  motlv&tlon — it  is  In  the  creation 
of  total  cynicism. 

A  year  ago.  the  SeatUe  area  was  In  the 
vanguard  at  the  environmentalist  move- 
ment. Its  news  media  were  totally  commit- 
ted. Washington's  legislature  passed  more 
than  30  environmental  bills  quickly,  with 
hardly  an  argument  being  raised,  and.  for- 
tunately, most  of  those  bills  were  soundly 
conceived. 

The  legislature  has  been  back  in  session 
for  two  months  now.  A  horde  of  environ- 
mental bills  were  placed  before  it.  Virtually 
none  were  passed.  Pew  made  It  out  of  com- 
mittee. And,  the  legislature  now.  as  a  year 
ago.  was  reflecting  the  electorate's  mood. 

Editorials  in  the  prees  thunder  against 
environmental  movement  leaders  who  were 
sacroaanct  a  year  ago.  Bitter  cartoons  mock 
the  envlronmentaJ  movonent.  Snvlronmen- 
tallsm  is  the  butt  of  mailcVous  humor  at 
cocktail  parties  and  In  working  olass  taverns 
throughout  the  region. 

What  happened? 

The  aST. 

While  40  per  cent  of  Washington's  total 
economy  depends  upon  the  forest  products 
Industry.  Seattle's  economy  is  at  least  that 
dependent  upon  aerospace.  It  is  a  city  which 
knows  its  aerospace  technology.  On  almost 
every  block,  there  lives  someone  who  has  a 
degree  of  knowledgeaWUty  about  the  S8T. 
and  about  the  facts  of  Its  envlronmentai 
dangers. 

Whether  or  not  the  8ST  makes  good  sense, 
economically  or  environmentally.  Is  beside 
the  point  here.  The  point  Is  that  the  envi- 
ronmental movement,  in  its  campaign 
against  the  project,  played  fast  and  loo«e 
with  the  facts,  and  let  emotion  totally  over- 
come rationality.  The  rhetoric  may  have 
been  perfectly  sincere,  the  perUnent  facts 
simply  overlooked  or  considered  irrelevant. 
Burt.  thAt  In  Itself  is  irrelevant.  Wlxat  Is 
relevant  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  by  now  have  became  convinced  that 
environmental  leaders  whom  they  previously 
had  respected,  have  l)een  lying  to  them, 
about  them,  and  about  an  issue  crucial  to 
their  living  standard  or  even  economic 
survival. 

The  result  has  been  natural.  The  S8T  issue 
is  not  viewed  alone.  The  credlWUty  of  the 
entire  envlronmentai  movement  has  been 
loat.  and  each  of  its  causes  now  Is  viewed 
with  growing  skaptlelsm. 


This  U  the  warning  that  Senator  Jackson 
attempted  several  weeks  ago  to  give  the 
movement — a  warning  tljat  was  viewed,  not 
in  the  context  of  sincere  concern  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  tias  brought  about  some  of  the 
most  productive  environmental  leglslaUon  of 
tills  century,  but  rather  as  a  traitorous  at- 
tack. Jackson  was  warning  some  environ- 
mental leaders  that  their  self-lntoxlcatlon 
was  leading  envlronmentallsm  inevitably  to 
Its  Gotterdammerung.  They  responded  to  the 
warning  precisely  as  the  Intoxicated  usuallv 
do.  ' 

If  the  Seattle  situation  were  an  aberration, 
an  isolated  Incident,  It  would  not  be  impor- 
tant. But  it  is  not.  It  Is  a  symptom,  a  warn- 
ing. In  the  state  of  Washington,  the  city  of 
Port  Angeles  Is  in  a  very  similar  mood  over 
another  such  environmental  Issue;  similar 
IncidenU  are  occurring  all  over  the  nation, 
and  they  are  nibbling  envlronmentallsm  to 
death. 

So.  wliat  if  the  environmental  movement 
loses  its  credibility,  and  vrith  it  its  prees  and 
governmental  support?  What  if  it  alienates 
itself  from  the  poor,  the  black,  the  blue- 
collar  worker,  the  technician,  the  housewife 
and  the  elementary  school  teacher?  So  what 
If  the  individual  and  industry  are  permitted 
to  relax,  to  place  environment  ever  lower  on 
their  lists  of  prioriUes? 

Is  tills  not  what  industry  really  wants? 

It  should  not  be.  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is. 

The  company  for  which  I  work  Is  Investing 
more  than  S60  million  per  year  in  programs 
which  wUl  bring  no  benefit  m  this  century. 
These  Investments  are  predicated  totally 
upon  the  health  of  American  society  m  the 
20008. 

A  loss  of  credibility  by  envlronmentallsm. 
as  a  movement,  will  not  make  the  very  real 
environmental  problems  of  the  United  States 
disappear,  and  It  may  lead  to  an  attitud"  of 
resignation  about  them. 

Yet,  11  the  real  and  crucial  problems  are  not 
properly  identified  and  researched,  and  if  just 
solutions  are  not  found,  and  quickly — we 
wUl  have  a  very  sick  society  Indeed  a  decade 
or  two  from  now. 

Environment  simply  is  too  big  an  Issue  to 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  industrialists.  It 
Is  too  big  an  Issue  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
bureaucrats.  It  is  too  big  an  issue  to  be  left 
In  the  hands  of  technologists.  And,  it  most 
assurdly  is  too  big  an  Issue  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  arU  and  humanities,  or  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  economic  class.  It  is  an 
effort  which  requires  commitment  tlirough- 
out  society.  Commitment  requires  credibility. 
Credibility  requires  not  only  research  and 
fact,  but  also  a  sense  oT  understanding  and 
Justice  toward  all  groups  In  society,  and  the 
applied  use  of  logic. 

There  are,  I  realise,  some  within  Industry 
who  express  the  attitude  that  "If  they'd  Just 
let  us  alone  for  awhile,  we  conld  take  care  of 
our  own  problems  quickly."  This  Is  a  nice 
thought,  but  It  wouldn't  happen — and  not 
because  of  lack  of  ccmimltment  or  concern.  It 
wouldn't  happen  simply  because,  in  many 
areas,  environmental  protection  is  expensive 
Its  price  must  go  into  the  cost  of  the  product 
.  .  .  and  that  product  must  comjjete  with 
producta  manufactured  by  other  producers. 
So,  without  standards,  any  industry  Is  the- 
oretlcaUy  at  the  competitive  mercy  of  its 
worst  envlronmentai  performers,  in  the 
short-term  at  least. 

In  the  long-term,  the  opposite  often  is  true. 
The  fact  that  my  company's  founders  deter- 
mined to  hold  on  to  their  lands  and  to  keep 
timber  harvest  within  sustainable  limits  71 
yean  ago  has  provided  us  with  a  timber  sup- 
ply today  which  gives  us  tremendous  com- 
petitive advantages.  It  also  helps  provide  the 
cash  flow  for  environmental  performance. 
But,  society  cannot  wait  for  the  long-term, 
now,  nor  can  It  repeal  history. 

So,  It  is  in  industry's  real  Interest  today 
that  the  envlronmentai  movement  be  kept 
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alive,  that  it  Improve  its  credibility,  and  that 
It  expand  its  allegiances  outside  the  cam- 
puses, and  outalde  the  upper  middle  clasess, 
to  encompass  all  of  society. 

This  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  In  industry, 
we  often  criticize  the  "nuts"  of  the  environ- 
mental movement.  We  tend  to  regard  some  of 
the  more  moes-backed  in  our  ranks,  however, 
as  being  merely  "overly  zealous."  We  have  to 
recognize  that  the  only  essential  difference 
between  a  "nut"  and  a  "zealot"  is  one  of 
perspective.  One  who  overstates  an  Issue  in 
opposition  to  ours  Is  a  "nut."  One  who  over- 
states our  own  issue  is  a  "zealot."  Both  are 
equally  dangerous  to  environmental  solu- 
tions. 

Rhetoric  in  environmental  issues  has  in  the 
past  made  its  hazards  clear.  The  practice  of 
forest  conservation  In  the  United  States  was 
set  back  by  more  than  a  generation  by  one 
Incident  of  rhetoric,  an  extemporaneous 
speech  which  resulted  when  a  man  who  is 
Justly  one  of  our  environmental  heroes  de- 
rided to  play  to  the  press  gallery  rather  than 
to  put  the  final  touches  on  a  problem  virtu- 
ally solved.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  televi- 
sion cameras  in  1905,  or  we'd  probably  be  in 
even  worse  shape  today. 

In  1905,  there  was  substantial  stgreement 
both  in  government  and  In  the  thoughtful 
leadership  of  the  forest  products  Industry 
that  the  frontier  had  ended.  There  was  agree- 
ment that  the  pioneer  tax  laws — some  states 
have  yet  to  repeal  them — which  penalized 
reforestation  or  even  the  holding  of  cut-over 
lands,  had  to  be  changed.  Rather  than  new 
(arms  and  urban  areas,  the  forest,  it  was 
agreed,  had  to  become  important.  Timber 
harvests  would  have  to  be  regulated,  and 
fire  protection  and  reforestation  programs 
would  have  to  be  launched,  with  both  private 
industry  and  government  playing  a  role. 

To  this  end,  a  forestry  conference  was  called 
in  Washington  In  1905.  The  extent  of  the 
problem,  and  the  dlfttculty  of  the  solution, 
was  recognized  by  those  attending.  F.  E 
Weyerhaeuser  told  the  conference  that  "only 
by  tremendous  effort  can  the  lumberman 
himself,  the  legislator,  and  the  voter  be  made 
to  realize  the  importance  and  Its  possibili- 
ties." He  had  good  reason  to  feel,  however, 
that  that  effort  was  about  to  begin. 

The  organizer  of  the  conference,  Olfford 
Plnchot,  had  already  shown  him  a  text  of  the 
speech  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intended  to 
deliver.  It  was  a  strong  bid  for  government- 
Industry  cooperation  in  definite  conservation 
programs  which,  he  said,  would  mean  "the 
difference  between  mere  agitation  and  actwil 
execution." 

Teddy  didn't  give  that  sp>eech.  He  went  to 
the  podium,  and  looked  out,  not  at  his  audi- 
ence, but  at  the  assembled  press  gallery.  The 
leaders  of  a  major  Industry  were  before  him 
They  were  there  to  find  solutions  to  a  re- 
source problem  which  had  its  origins  In 
pioneer  public  policy — a  policy  which  regard- 
ed forests  as  a  barrier  to  settlement,  and  a 
barrier  that  had  to  be  removed.  They  had 
been  working  with  members  of  Roosevelt's 
administration  for  days  to  attempt  to  formu- 
late the  basic  points  which  could  overturn 
that  philosophy  and  be  translated  Into  land- 
mark conservation  legislation. 

However,  they  were  there. 

There  always  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
politics  to  envlronmentallsm,  and  politics 
and  drama  are  closely  allied  arts.  There  Is 
political  drama  in  a  show  of  "courageous  in- 
tegrity" in  the  face  of  what  can  be  pictured 
as  power.  There  is  political  drama  in  the 
Identification  of  evil,  and  the  denunciation 
thereof,  particularly  in  a  setting  of  personal 
confrontation.  TMdy  couldnt  resist. 

His  prepared  talk,  and  with  it  the  chance 
for  legislation,  was  swept  off  the  podium, 
and,  extemporaneously,  the  famed  "Tlmlier 
Barons"  speech  began.  His  audience — which 
again  I  remind  you,  had  gathered  to  discuss 
federal-indiistry  conservation  and  reforesta- 
tion legislation — was  identified  not  only  as 


consl.stlng  of  "timber  barons,"  but  also  of 
"skinners  of  the  land"  and  "despoUers  of  the 
national  heritage." 

The  phrases  still  echo.  It  was  good  press, 
and  effective  propaganda.  Its  effect  was  to 
set  back  the  cause  of  private  forestry  by  30 
years,  and  to  prevent,  perhaps  for  all  time,  a 
Joint  federal-private  forestry  effort. 

Two  years  before  that  speech,  Weyer- 
haeuser Company  had  signed  an  experimen- 
tal agreement  with  what  is  now  the  Forest 
Service,  in  which  the  company  not  only 
agreed  to  place  the  planning  and  regulation 
of  harvest  and  reforestation  on  Ita  lands 
under  federal  control,  but  actually  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  so.  It  was  the  sort  of 
agreement  which  depends  entirely  on  mutual 
trust,  shared  objectives,  and  mutual  under- 
standing. After  the  Roosevelt  ^^eech,  the 
continuance  of  that  agreement  was  unthink- 
able. It  would  be  unthinkable  today,  not 
because  of  lingering  animosity,  but  because. 
In  the  intervening  years  we  were  forced  to 
develop  our  own  expertise,  which  we  feel 
today  to  be  far  superior  to  that  which  gov- 
ernment could  offer. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  problem  was  ripe  for 
solution  in  1905,  and.  with  Joint  effort,  that 
solution  was  possible  then.  The  rhetoric  of 
self-lntoxlcatlon  delayed  that  solution  in 
the  private  sector  until  1941,  and  the  ulti- 
mate solution  In  the  public  sector  is  stiU 
bogged  In  controversy.  It  took  highly  effec- 
tive rhetoric   to   bring  about  that  result. 

While  rhetoric  which  keeps  the  problem 
alive,  and  the  occasion  for  rhetoric  there- 
fore continuous,  is  satisfying  emotionally, 
we  cannot  afford  It  today.  We  simply  don't 
have  36  years  this  time  to  engage  In  verbal 
self-gratlfic&tion  while  the  solutions  are 
delayed. 

Stuart  Chase,  earlier  this  year  in  a  Satur- 
day Review  article,  did  a  rather  Incredible 
thing.  He  held  the  forest  products  industry 
out  as  the  prime  American  example  of  sound 
resource  use  philosophy.  He  pointed  out  that 
timber  not  only  was  a  po>tentlally  renewable 
resource,  but  ttiat  It  was  in  fact  being  re- 
newed— recycled  continually.  If  you  will — 
and  that  it  was  not  only  being  renewed,  but 
Increased  through  resource  management. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  publicly  vilified,  that  he  seemingly  has 
not  had  to  give  up  hts  environmentalist 
credentials.  He  approached  our  environmen- 
tal problems  with  a  clear  head  and  eye,  and 
therefore  was  able  to  make  some  constructive 
suggestions. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
many  other  certified  environmentalists  have 
turned  away  from  reality,  and  have  stepped 
up  the  attack,  slaying  mythical  dragons  to 
the  applause  of  the  faithful. 

Our  Industry  has  watched  this  process 
with  something  akin  to  resignation;  things 
haven't  changed  much  since   1905: 

When  the  tree  is  harvested,  that  part  of 
the  forest  is  gone  forever. 

Old  growth  timber  has  been  living  since 
timber  began. 

Clearcuttlng  patches  in  the  forest  disrupts 
the  ecology. 

Timber  harvests  destroys  wildlife. 

The  national  forests  should  be  kept  sacro- 
sanct; they  have  never  heard  the  whine  of 
the  chalnsaw,  and  they  never  should. 

Recycling  a  ton  of  paper  saves  17  trees. 

Cutting  the  mature  forest  endangers 
oxygen  supply. 

Wood-based  materials  should  be  replaced 
with  other  materials,  which  have  less  en- 
vironmental impact. 

These  are  comments  which  have  been  not 
at  all  unusual  recently.  Some  have  apfjeared 
In  prestigious  Journals,  occasionally  under 
the  bylines  of  noted  environmentalists.  They 
have  commonality.  All  of  them  are  com- 
pletely untrue.  Several  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
180  degrees  from  reality. 

More  than  1.5  million  people  work  in  the 
forest  producta  industry.  There  probably  are 


about  6  million  people  in  their  immediate 
families.  Conservatively,  there  may  be  60 
million  people  on  their  periphery,  close 
enough  to  discuss  such  things  with  them. 

In  other  words,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  are  In  a  position 
to  know  that  certain  spokesmen  for  the 
environmental  movement  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  in  connection  with 
this  one  Industry.  The  majority  of  this  one- 
third,  of  course.  Is  concentrated  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  much  of  It  Is  con- 
centrated away  from  the  major  urban  cen- 
ters. It  is  a  segment  of  the  population  which 
generally  receives  communications,  rather 
than  gives  them,  and  it  usually  receives  them 
after  media  filtration  of  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed In  the  avante-garde  Journals,  which 
In  turn  often  have  filtered  thoughts  origi- 
nating on  the  major  campuses.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  segment  of  the  population  with 
a  certain  amount  of  Integrity,  with  a  cer- 
tain commitment  to  societal  objectives,  and 
It  is  a  population  segment  which  votes.  And, 
It  has  been  delivered  a  message.  That  mes- 
sage comes  through  to  them  as  "the  environ- 
mental movement  is  so  much  hog  wash;  It 
doesn't  know  what  It  is  talking  about — but 
It  threatens  my  security." 

Add  to  this  aerospace.  Add  to  this  the 
electric  power  Industry.  Add  to  this  the  oil 
industry.  Add  to  this  agriculture.  Add  to 
this  the  dweller  of  the  urban  ghetto,  who 
thinks  he  sees  the  white  upper  middle  class 
deserting  its  essential  alliance  with  him,  and 
diverting  its  efforts  toward  the  protection  of 
Its  own  environmental  values.  'There  are  en- 
vironmental problems  In  aerospace.  In  forest 
products.  In  the  electric  power  Industry,  in 
oil,  coal,  and  agriculture — and  in  the  cities. 
These  problems  must  be  identified,  and  ihe 
solutions  must  be  found.  But,  this  Identifi- 
cation must  be  exact,  the  Information  must 
be  correct,  and  the  current  state  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  the  historical  nadir,  must  be  ex- 
amined. In  other  words,  the  rhetoric  must 
be  truthful.  And  it  can  be  truthful  only  if 
It  Is  Informed. 

And.  the  solution  proposed  can  be  accepta- 
ble only  if  it  Is  Just.  If  It  Is  to  be  Just,  It 
must  take  into  account  the  valid  economic 
aspirations  of  the  American  people — those 
nearly  30  million  people  still  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  level,  those  in  the  blue-collar 
and  service  segments,  those  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  who  have  finally,  after  decades  or 
centuries  of  striving,  finally  begfun  to  achieve 
middle  class  status,  or  are  struggling  to 
maintain  it. 

So.  credibility  is  a  major  problem,  one 
which  Is  already  beginning  to  lessen  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  environmental  movement. 

Justice  is  the  fatal  problem,  and  the  cur- 
rently popular  adoption  of  "Zero  Growth" 
as  a  movement  objective  most  assuredly  will 
provide  the  coup  de  grace.  For,  "Zero 
Growth"  is  a  thoroughly  unjust,  and  totally 
elitist,  philosophy. 

For  that  reason,  its  support  comes  almost 
wholly  from  the  upper  middle  class — not  be- 
cause the  upper  middle  class  is  inherently 
iinjust,  but  because  it  often  seems  congen- 
tially  unaware.  It  talks  much  about  The 
People — but  it  has  seldom  met  one.  When 
such  a  meeting  does  chance  to  occur,  the 
resulta  are  often  catastrophic.  Unusually,  the 
problem  Is  resolved  by  a  unilateral  decision 
that  the  person  was  not,  acttially,  a  People 
after  all. 

If  zero  economic  growth,  and  environmen- 
tal correction,  are  to  be  dual  objectives  of  the 
environmental  movement,  the  movement 
should  at  the  least  be  aware  of  the  Implica- 
tions. Those  proposing  it  are  willing  to  make 
some  personal  sacrifices,  to  be  sure.  But  they 
are  proposing  not  inconvenience  but  utter 
disaster  for  the  least  fortunate  in  our  society. 

Environmental  Improvement  requires 
money — vast  sums  of  money,  if  the  problems 
are  to  be  met.  Money  is  a  finite  resource,  al- 
though, like  timber.  It  Is  capable  of  growth. 
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resulting  from  economic  expansion.  A  dol- 
lar, In  order  words,  represents  a  fractional 
share  of  the  nation's  total  economic  re- 
sources. If  those  resources  do  not  grow,  nei- 
ther does  the  money  available  to  meet  so- 
ciety's needs. 

Unless  the  economy  grows.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  extra  funds  to  meet  the 
needs  of  environmental  Improvement,  much 
less  the  needs  of  the  cities  or  the  needs  of 
the  poor  and  striving.  So,  with  Zero  Growth, 
the  problem  becomes  one  of  financing  en- 
vironmental programs.  If  they  are  given  first 
priority,  the  money  simply  has  to  be  taken 
from  other  programs.  Some  can  come  from 
defense,  but  not  enough.  Most  will  have  to 
come  from  governmental  social  programs,  and 
from  the  Individual's  pocket.  And,  there  stUl 
are  millions  of  Americans  so  close  to  the 
personal  survival  line  that  they  cannot  with- 
stand such  a  double  assault  on  their  security. 

Industry,  in  a  Zero  Growth  situation,  will 
to  survive,  have  to  turn  Increasingly  to  auto- 
mation, to  reduce  its  labor  content.  The 
ranks  of  the  Jobless,  also  swelled  naturally, 
even  with  mandatory  population  control,  an- 
nually for  the  next  80  years,  will  become  an 
army— probably,  quite  literally  an  army. 

And.  most  important  of  all,  the  aspirations 
of  all  of  the  lower  income  groups  will  have 
been  thwarted.  Economic  expansion  pro- 
vides the  mobility  between  classes.  Without 
It,  the  lines  set.  Those  who  are  comfortable 
now  may  suffer  some  minor  Inconveniences, 
but  they  will  remain  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
Those  on  the  lower  economic  rungs  will  have 
been  told,  loud  and  clear:  "I've  got  mine, 
buddy  Too  bad  about  you  "  This  Is  a  truly 
revolutionary  message;  rather.  It  Is  the  type 
of  message  which  calls  for  revolution. 

Whether  the  economy  Is  a  public-private 
mix.  as  ours  Is  now;  whether  It  Is  statist, 
socialist,  theocratic,  capitalist,  or  Is  operated 
by  local  people's  communes — It  matters  not 
a  whlt  The  total  Impact  of  Zero  Growth  upon 
society  would  be  exactly  the  same. 

Ah,  but  covUdn't  redistribution  solve  the 
problem? 

There  are  numerous  statistical  studies 
available,  originating  from  all  points  of  view. 
The  question  of  Incentives  completely  aside, 
the  answer  Is  always  the  same.  The  only  ef- 
fect would  be  to  group  us  all  Into  what  NBC 
recently  called  the  "lives  of  desperation"  of 
the  lower  middle  class,  with  the  hope  of  exit 
removed. 

Zero  Growth  Is  not  a  solution.  It  Is  a 
barrier  to  environmental  Improvement,  not 
only  In  Its  proposed  solution,  but  In  the  mere 
fact  of  Its  voicing.  It  Is  the  simplistic  answer 
of  the  well-flxed  dilettante.  It  Is  a  piece  of 
shoddy  merchandise  which  Just  won't  sell, 
and  it  endangers  the  reputation  of  the  whole 
environmental  shop.  And.  again.  It  Is  a  reac- 
tionary and  unjust  solution.  It  was  tried  once 
before  In  Western  history,  and  the  social 
system  adjusted  to  It.  Tlie  system  was  called 
feudalism,  and  Its  heyday  Is  called  the 
"Dark  Ages."  The  elite  appeared  to  enjoy  It. 
even  though  they  had  to  give  up  central 
heating. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  talk,  I  said 
that  the  environmental  movement  was  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  developments  In  Ameri- 
can history.  It  Is  perhaps  too  early  to  use  the 
very  "was,"  but  the  last  chance  Is  upon  us 

It  was.  or  Is.  hopeful  because  It  holds  the 
promise  of  uniting  a  disparate  people  In  a 
common  objective,  because,  for  almost  the 
first  time  it  permitted  almost  everyone  to 
develop  an  emotional  commitment  to  com- 
munity responsibility.  Then,  the  people  In 
the  big  houses  on  the  hill  began  to  kick  their 
neighbors  In  the  teeth,  all  in  the  name  of 
the  environment.  They  told  lies,  not  because 
they  wanted  to  He,  but  because  they  were 
afraid  to  grub  around  In  the  dirt  to  ferret 
out  the  truth,  or  because  their  experience 
was  too  limited  to  recognize  it.  Some  of  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  the  community. 


In  the  face  of  such  treatment,  lost  Interest 
almost  Immediately. 

But.  others  had  achieved  a  new  awareness, 
and  began  to  realize  that  even  though  some 
of  the  leaders  might  be  wrong,  the  basic 
cause  was  right. 

This,  I  think.  Is  where  we  are  today.  The 
environmental  movement  can  be  maintained, 
there  Is  a  greater  awareness,  and  broader 
potential  support  than  ever  before. 

Some  have  become  cynics,  and  they  will  be 
hard  to  reach  again  Both  must  have  only  be- 
come mildly  skeptical.  They  are  willing  to 
move — but   they  must   now   be   reconvlnced. 

This  means  that  those  who  would  lead  the 
movement  must  first  prepare  themselves 
with  research  and  fact.  It  means  that  they 
must  arrive  at  some  understanding  of  the 
hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  must  rec- 
ognize their  essential  integrity,  and  must 
realize  that  economics  Is  not  a  dirty  word,  but 
a  tool  for  survival.  It  means  that  they  must 
lead  with  rhetoric  which  may  be  emotional. 
but  cannot  be  irrational.  It  means  they  must 
seek  out  solutions  based  on  factual  situa- 
tions, nor  upon  myth  It  means  that  there 
must  be  recognition  that  simplistic  catch- 
words are  not  enough,  and  that  cooperative 
efforts  are  needed  to  solve  exceedingly  com- 
plex problems. 

It  means  that  priorities  must  be  set,  and 
timetables  agreed  up>on.  It  means  that  all  of 
society's  needs  must  be  considered,  and  the 
costs,  both  to  the  individual  and  society, 
honestly  calculated — and  the  programs 
honestly  sold.  It  means  that  the  leaders  must 
be  wining  to  work,  not  merely  willing  to  find 
scapegoats  and  to  lead  mock  attacks  upon 
them. 

If  such  leaders  can  arise,  and  arise  quickly, 
envlronmentaltsm  can  become  a  continuing 
major  force  In  our  society. 

If  they  cannot— Its  back  to  beer  and  the 
TV  set.  whUe  the  sky  outside  gradually 
darkens. 


ADMraAL    AND    FORMER    SENATOR 
THOMAS  HART 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Adm. 
Thomas  Hart  once  remarked  of  the 
Spanish  American  War  that— the  days 
of  chivalry  had  not  ended.  His  entire  life 
gives  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  era 
of  the  great  citizen-soldier  has  not  ended 
either. 

In  a  career  that  spanned  six  decades. 
Admiral  Hart  demonstrated  time  and 
again  an  unabating  desire  to  serve  his 
Nation  and  its  people. 

Prom  the  very  start,  first  in  the  Naval 
Academy's  entrance  exam,  and  then 
graduating  13th  in  his  class.  Thomas 
Hart  seemed  marked  for  success. 

In  war,  on  the  battleship  Massachu- 
setts in  the  war  against  Spain  and  as  a 
submarine  commander  in  World  War  I. 
Admiral  Hart  proved  himself  a  capable, 
dedicated  officer. 

In  peace,  as  instructor  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  later  its  commandant.  Ad- 
miral Hart  molded  young  minds  to  the 
capable  service  of  their  country. 

Above  all  else,  it  was  strength  of  char- 
acter that  set  Thomas  Hart  apart.  Per- 
ceiving Japanese  buildup  in  late  1941, 
he  ordered  the  heavy  warships  under  his 
command  to  Australia.  His  fears  proven 
justified,  he  arranged  the  successful  na- 
val evacuation  of  the  Philippines.  Later 
in  the  war.  he  commanded  American  na- 
val forces  in  the  battle  of  Macassar 
Strait,  in  which  nearly  40  Japanese  ships 
were  destroyed. 


Admiral  Hart's  distinguished  career  of 
national  service  closed  with  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1945.  He 
served  his  Nation  and  his  State  of  Con- 
necticut in  tiiat  capacity  until  his  retire- 
ment on  November  5,  1946. 

On  Thursday,  July  8,  the  body  of  Adm. 
Thomas  Hart  was  laid  to  rest  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery.  Thomas  Hart  is 
now  a  part  of  our  Nation's  past.  And  one 
could  wish  no  better  for  America,  than 
that  men  of  his  kind  be  a  part  of  our 
Nation's  future. 


THE  CONVENTION  ON  POLITICAL 
RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Conventions  provides  for  equal  political 
rights  for  women.  This  modest  document 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  speak  today  to  expound  the  merits  of 
its  ratification. 

The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
of  Women  contains  three  fundamental 
political  rights  for  women:  the  right  to 
vote  in  all  elections,  the  right  to  be  eli- 
gible for  election  to  public  pohcymaking 
organizations,  and  the  right  to  hold  all 
political  offices  and  to  exercise  public 
functions. 

Not  one  of  these  three  principles 
poses  any  challenge  either  to  our  legal 
system  or  to  our  traditions  and  culture. 
As  Dean  Rusk  said  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  advocating  the  treaty's 
ratification: 

No  substantive  legal  questions  are  In- 
volved In  the  United  States  becoming  a  party 
to  this  convention.  Article  I,  relating  to  the 
right  of  women  to  vote,  merely  reflects  the 
principle  established  by  the  19th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  The  eligibility  of  women  to  be 
elected  and  to  be  appointed  to  public  office 
established  by  national  law  In  the  United 
States  has  long  been  recognized  In  law  and 
practice. 

As  we  read  in  the  media  every  day. 
women  in  the  Nation  are  reexamining 
their  place  in  society  and  are  demanding 
that  they  be  counted  man's  equals  in 
various  walks  of  national  life.  Our  rati- 
fication of  the  Women's  Rights  Conven- 
tion would  affirm  our  commitment  to  the 
goal  of  equality  for  all  humankind. 

Those  who  are  impatient  with  us  pro- 
claim, as  did  the  Washington  organiza- 
tion, Women  United,  that  discrimina- 
tion against  women  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hvpocracies  of  our  Western  democracy. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
must  close  the  gap  between  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed since  this  Nation's  Inception  and 
the  actual  practices  we  see  in  our  society 
today.  We  must  show  these  nations 
around  the  world  that  have  already 
signed  this  worthy  convention  that  we 
have  accepted  women  as  political  equals, 
and  that  we  have  rejected  any  medieval 
superstitions  about  the  inability  of 
women  to  determine  their  own  political 
futures.  We  must  show  the  world,  by  the 
ratification  of  this  modest  but  histori- 
cally significant  convention,  that  we  as 
a  nation,  men  and  women  alike,  stand 
united  to  defend  our  freedoms  and  to 
cherish  the  Ideals  upon  which  those  free- 
doms are  founded. 
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LEAD  PAINT  POISONING 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
serious  need  for  adequate  funds  for  the 
Lead  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act, 
Public  Law  91-695.  Following  is  the  text 
of  my  statement  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  this  matter.  A  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  analysis  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  lead-paint  problem  re- 
ports that  annually  up  to  400,000  chil- 
dren contact  the  disease  and  200  die  each 
year.  Over  12,000  children  are  treated 
yearly.  The  cost  of  hospital  treatment 
in  an  uncomplicated  case  is  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000. 

Up  to  8,000  children  suffer  some  degree 
of  mental  retardation  each  year  because 
of  this  disease.  Medical  and  educational 
costs  for  life  for  moderately  retarded 
children  are  about  $11,000.  For  severely 
retarded  children,  the  costs  for  life  are 
$250,000  for  each  child.  Thus,  if  only 
60  children  were  prevented  from  con- 
tracting severe  mental  retardation  by 
this  disease,  the  entire  $15  million  which 
I  am  requesting  for  this  program  would 
be  saved.  Nearly  1.000  children  a  year 
who  contract  the  disease  will  potentially 
receive  severe  permanent  brain  damage 
or  physical  handicaps. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  act  quickly  to  pro- 
vide sufBcient  funds  to  put  an  end  to 
this  totally  preventable  disease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  statement  and  supporting  statistics 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
ON  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
this  subcommittee.  I  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  today  as  you  con- 
sider the  appropriations  for  the  1972  budget 
request  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Specifically.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoh- 
Ing  Prevention  Act.  P.L.  91-695.  which  was 
enacted  into  law  on  January  13,  1971.  be  ade- 
quately funded.  Congress  has  authorized  $30 
million  for  this  2  year  program  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  and 
to  treat  those  who  have  already  been  hurt 
by  ingestion  of  the  paint  particles. 

This  program  was  to  be  In  force  for  part 
of  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  the  whole  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  $10  million  was  authorized  for  FY 
1971  and  $20  million  for  FY  1972  Yet  to 
date,  only  minimal  funds,  well  under  $500,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  urgently  needed  program. 

Lead  paint  poisoning,  a  preventable  dis- 
ease, has  remained  until  recent  years  a  low 
priority  in  most  of  our  urban  health  depart- 
ments. The  result  has  meant  that  countless 
numbers  of  children  residing  In  "lead-belts" 
primarily  in  Puerto  Rlcan  and  black  com- 
munities have  been  afflicted  with  a  disease 
which  should  have  never  occurred. 

The  disease,  according  to  Jane  S.  Lln-Pu. 
in  an  article  entitled  "Childhood  Lead  Poi- 
soning" published  In  Children  and  reprinted 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  occurs  most  frequently  among  chil- 
dren residing  In  housing  units  constructed 
prior  to  World  War  II,  although  It  can  occur 
in  any  dwellings  where  lead-based  paint  has 
been  used.  Children  will  commonly  put  items 
such  as  paper,  pieces  of  plaster,  woodwork 


and  other  similar  Items  In  their  mouths,  and 
swallow  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
dilapidated  housing  where  these  substances 
are  common  and  children  suffer  from  a  dis- 
ease called  pica.  In  which  a  child  has  a  per- 
verted appetite  for  non-food  items. 

Repeated  ingestion  of  these  lead-painted 
substances  can  lead  to  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  optic  atrophy  and  Impairment 
of  intellectual  ability.  Tragically,  it  can,  and 
does  result  in  death  for  many  children.  The 
most  common  victims  of  this  disease  are  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  one  and  six.  The 
article  by  Jane  Lln-Fu-indlcates  that  within 
this  age  range,  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  three  comprise  80-90 '7  of  the  cases. 
Additionally,  suid  perhaps  most  tragically, 
over  SO^'r  of  all  deaths  from  lead  poisoning 
occur  in  two-year  olds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  to  amend  the 
HEW  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
which  your  subcommittee  Is  considering  to 
Include  the  appropriation  of  at  least  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  funding  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act.  This  fundlnc  level 
would  be  well  within  the  amounts  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and 
would  enable  the  federal  government  to  begin 
to  assist  local  governments  in  actively  carry- 
ing out  the  Intent  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  victims  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  are  almost  invariably  chil- 
dren. The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  200  children 
are  dying  every  year  as  a  consequence  of 
Ingesting  pEUtlcles  of  lead-based  paint.  An- 
other 400,000  children  a  year  become  severely 
111,  many  suffering  Irreparable  brain  damage, 
because  the  lead-based  paint  has  not  been 
removed  from  the  Interiors  of  their  houses. 

Many  of  the  small  children  who  are  af- 
fected by  the  lead  paint  can  be  helped  If 
their  condition  Is  promptly  diagnosed  and 
treated.  Of  course,  the  treatment  accom- 
plishes little  If  the  children  are  again  con- 
fronted by  lead  paint  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  from  having  received  medical 
attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  which  are  ex- 
pended to  remove  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  and  to  treat  those  who  are 
afflicted  by  It  could  soon  be  recouped  by  the 
saving  which  would  subsequently  accrue 
from  a  reduction  In  the  expenditures  for 
medical  treatment  of  this  disease.  Couple 
this  with  the  very  real  benefits  which  can 
be  obtained  by  ending  for  all  time  the  loss 
of  human  resources  and  the  psychological 
damage  of  the  death  and  suffering  Infilcted 
by  this  totally  preventable  disease,  and  I 
believe  we  have  a  compelling  and  eco- 
nomic argument  for  adequate  funding  of 
this  program. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  tes- 
timony concerning  this  urgent  situation. 
estimation  of  childhood  lead  poisoning  in 
vnited  states — i  97  j 

April  1971. 

(Note. — Lead  poisoning  Is  not  an  officially 
reportable  disease  In  the  majority  of  U.S. 
cities  and  states  and  therefore  the  following 
figures  are  only  estimates. 

The  definition  of  a  "case"  Is  a  very  poorly 
defined  area  (some  cities  use  elevations  above 
60  «gm)  and  the  most  Important  aspect  Is 
that  these  are  at-risk  children  with  elevated 
lead  burdens,  that  may  result  In  sympto- 
matic lead  poisoning  with  Just  a  minor  Ill- 
ness or  the  onset  of  spring  and  summer.) 

Deaths — 200  year. 

Cases — 250.000-400,000  Potential  per  year 
(including  elevations  above  40  ugm  Pb  100ml 
whole  blood  and  subclinical  effects) . 

Treated— 12,000-16,000  year. 

Cost  for  hospital  treatment  of  an  uncom- 
plicated case  of  lead  poisoning — $1,000- 
$2,000. 

Elevated  blood-lead  levels  (above  40  ugm) 
without  symptoms — S-IO'"^  In  screening 
studies  of  high-risk  children  (up  to  45 '"c 
reported). 


Symptomatic  Lead  Poisoning— 1-5%  of 
children  with  elevated  blood  lead 

Encephalopathy — 5%  of  those  with  symp- 
tomatic lead  poisoning  (higher  where  Index 
of  suspicion  Is  low). 

Permanent  Brain  Damage — 25'", -40'"r  of 
those  with  encephalopathy  (brain  swelling). 

Potential  Handicaps— Up  to  50  "v  of  cases 
with  encephalopathy  have  some  degree  of 
residual  physical  handicaps. 

Mental  Retardation — e.OOO-fl.OOO  year  (var- 
ying from  "slow  learners"  to  those  institu- 
tionalized). 

Medical  and  Educational  costs  for  life  of 
moderate  retarded — $11,000. 

Medical  and  educational  costs  for  life  of 
severely  retarded— •2O0.00O-$250.000. 

Cost  of  rehabilitating  housing  unit  con- 
taining lead-based  paint — $400-$l. 500  unit 
(depending  on  the  type  of  repair  and 
locality). 

Lead  poisoning — accounts  for  only  5%  of 
all  accidental  preschool  childhood  poisonings. 

Lead  poisoning — accounts  for  as  many  as 
70%  of  all  preschool  childhood  deaths  of 
Ingestion.  ^^ 

High-risk  Housing  (buUt  prior  to  WWH)  — 
30  mUUon  housing  units.  (6  million  dilapi- 
dated). 

Amount  of  lead  required — A  child  eating  a 
few  small  leaded  paint  chips  a  day  (the  size 
of  an  adult's  thumbnail)  for  about  3  months 
or  longer  can  develop  clinical  symptoms  ol 
lead  poisoning. 

Roger  S.  Challop,  MU.. 

Pediatric  Consultant,  USJ'M.S  .  BCEM. 


WE  MUST  ENCOURAGE  BOAT 
SAFETY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and 
other  Senators  who  have  worked  on  the 
Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971,  which 
the  Senate  passed  on  Monday.  S.  696 
provides  a  coordinated  national  boating 
safety  program  involving  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  comprehen- 
sive legislation  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time.  The  number  of  persons  par- 
ticipating in  boating  activities  has  been 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds;  recre- 
ational boats  in  the  United  States  in- 
crease at  a  rate  of  4,000  per  week.  Along 
with  the  increasing  niunber  of  boaters  we 
face  an  increasing  incidence  of  boating 
accidents  resulting  in  death,  injurj',  and 
property  damage. 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  manj-  of  these 
accidents  are  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  boaters,  many  of  them  could  have 
been  prevented  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion and  equipment  standards,  such  as 
minimum  stability  criteria,  capacity 
plates  which  indicate  the  maximum  safe 
load  and  the  maximum  power  for  the 
boat. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  set  such  standards 
just  as  it  had  with  regard  to  aircraft 
and  automobile  safety.  Surely,  no  one 
would  contest  that  the  need  is  as  great, 
in  view  of  the  proportion  of  people  who 
are  killed  as  a  result  of  boating  acci- 
dents. In  the  last  5  years,  this  figure 
reached  an  alarming  7,000. 

I  believe  S.  696  could  substantially  re- 
duce this  level  of  fatalities.  First  of  all. 
the  bill  would  insiu-e  better  and  safer 
boats  and  boating  equipment  by  requir- 
ing manufacturers  to  meet  certain 
standards  set  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  Secondly,  the  bill  would 
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encourage  States  to  develop  boating 
safety  programs  by  giving  them  finan- 
cial help.  Since  approximately  half  of 
all  fatalities  occur  in  waters  under  sole 
State  jurisdiction.  State  participation 
is  essential. 

So  I  commend  Senator  Cotton,  who 
introduced  the  bill,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  worked  on  it.  I  feel  that  they 
have  made  a  valuable  contribution  to- 
ward the  goal  of  affording  consumers 
full  protection  against  unnecessary  haz- 
ards. I  am  confident  that  the  Federal 
Boat  Safety  Act  will  be  recorded  as  an 
important  milestone  in  the  consumer 
protection  effort. 


LOUIS    ARMSTRONG— TRIBUTE    TO 
SATCHMO 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways a  difQcult  task  to  explain  or  inter- 
pret genius,  yet  when  Louis  Armstrong 
died  last  week  the  world  lost  a  genius 
in  his  field.  Satchmo's  humanity  and  his 
musical  talent  almost  defy  translation 
into  the  written  word.  The  influence  of 
innovation  in  the  development  of  an  art 
form  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
contribution  of  Louis  Armstrong  to  the 
field  of  music  is  clearly  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  a  great  and  unique  artistic 
gift.  It  sought  regions  hitherto  unex- 
plored, and  in  this  way  Satchmo  de- 
veloped what  became  the  jazz  solo. 

In  addition  to  his  inestimable  contri- 
bution to  the  evolution  of  jazz,  Satchmo, 
whose  music  weis  universal,  was  an  am- 
bassador of  the  first  magnitude,  spread- 
ing a  message  around  the  world  which 
soared  above  the  restrictions  of  language. 

Mr.  President,  6  years  ago  when  I 
recommended  that  Satchmo  be  consid- 
ered for  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom for  his  services  to  his  country.  I 
stated  that  his  work  was  the  work  of  an 
entertainer  with  so  much  humanity  and 
so  much  talent  that  he  enthralled  peo- 
ples of  scores  of  nations  and  all  races 
throughout  the  world  and  he  deserved 
the  title  "Ambassador  Satch."  For  that 
is  a  measure  of  the  good  will  for  the 
United  States  that  Louis  Armstrong  pro- 
duced with  his  trumpet. 

Although  Satchmo  is  dead,  his  soul  will 
live  on  forever  in  the  music  he  created 
and  the  pleasure  he  gave— a  gift  he  willed 
to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  obiituary  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Armstrong  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mrs.  Javits  Joins  me  in  extending  to  Lil- 
lian Armstrong  our  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Locns  Akmstionc,  Jazz  TsuKprrm  and 
SiNGEx,  Dies 

(By  AlbenKrebe) 

Loula  Armstrong,  the  celebrated  jazz 
trximpeter  and  singer,  died  In  bis  sleep  yea- 
terday  morning  at  hla  home.  34-56  107th 
Street,  In  the  Corona  section  of  Queena.  He 
had  obeerved  hla  Tlat  birthday  Sunday. 

Death  waa  attributed  to  a  heart  attack.  Mr. 
Armstrong  had  been  at  home  since  mid- 
June,  when  he  was  discharged  from  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center  after  10  weeks  of  treat- 
ment for  heart,  liver  and  kidney  disorders. 
He  seemed  In  good  health  during  an  inter- 


view June  23.  In  which  he  played  his 
trum.pet  and  announced  his  Intention  to  re- 
turn to  public  performancee. 

"I'm  going  hack  to  work  when  my  tread- 
ers  get  in  as  good  shape  a^  my  chops,"  he  said, 
noting  that  his  legs  were  weak  from  his  hos- 
pitalization 

President  Ntxon  released  this  statement: 

"Mrs.  NUon  and  I  share  the  sorrow  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  at  the  death  of  Louis 
Armsitrong  One  of  the  architects  of  an 
American  art  form,  a  free  and  Individual 
spirit,  and  an  artist  of  worldwide  fame,  his 
groat  talents  and  magnificent  spirit  added 
richness  and  pleasure  to  all  our  lives." 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Armstrong  also  came  from 
a  number  of  leading  musicians,  including 
Duke  Ellington,  Gene  Krupa,  Benny  Good- 
man, Al  Hlrt.  Earl  (Patha)  Hlnes,  Tyree 
Glenn  and  Eddie  Condon. 

Mr  Ellington  commented:  "If  anybody  was 
Mr  Jazz  It  was  Louis  Armstrong.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  Jazz  and  always  will  be.  He  is 
what  I  call  an  American  standard,  an  Amerl- 
can  original  " 

"He  could  play  a  trumi)et  like  nobody 
else."  Mr.  Condon  said,  "then  put  It  down 
and  sing  a  song  like  no  one  else  could." 

Mr  Hlnes.  who  frequently  said  he  had 
taken  his  piano  style  from  Mr.  Armstrong's 
trumpet  style,  remarked:  "We  were  almost 
like  brothers.  I'm  so  heartbroken  over  this. 
The  world  has  lost  a  champion." 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department,  not- 
ing that  Mr  Armstrong  had  toured  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America  on  its 
behalf,  said: 

"His  memory  will  be  enshrined  In  the  ar- 
chives of  effective  International  communlca- 
t3ns  The  Department  of  State,  for  which 
he  traveled  on  tours  to  almost  every  corner 
of  the  globe,  mourns  the  passing  of  this 
great  American." 

The  entertainer's  final  appearance  was  last 
February,  when  he  played  a  two-week  en- 
gagement at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

A  master  showman  known  to  millions  as 
Satchmo.  Mr.  Armstrong  lived  by  a  simple 
credo.  Putting  it  into  word  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  he  said: 

"I  never  tried  to  prove  nothing.  Just  al- 
ways wanted  to  give  a  good  show.  My  Ufe 
has  been  my  music.  Ifs  always  come  first,  but 
the  music  ain't  worth  nothing  if  you  can't 
lay  it  on  the  public.  The  main  thing  is  to 
live  for  that  audience,  cause  what  you're 
there  for  Is  to  please  the  people." 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  first  and  most  Impor- 
tantly a  Jazz  trumpet  player  without  peer,  a 
virtuoso  soloist  who  was  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  Influential  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  music. 

But  he  was  also  known  to  delighted  mil- 
lions around  the  world  for  his  ebulliently 
sand-papery  singing  voice,  his  merry  man- 
gling of  the  English  language  and  his  great 
wide  grand-piano  keyboard  of  a  smile. 

Jazz  music,  probably  the  only  art  form  ever 
whoUy  originated  in  America,  and  Louis 
Armstrong  grew  up  together  In  New  Orleans. 
It  was  In  a  seamy  slum  there  that  Mr.  Arm- 
strong learned  to  love  and  play  Jazz  In  the 
company  of  gamblers,  pimps  and  proetltutes. 

But  In  time  he  was  to  play  his  trumpet 
and  sing  In  command  performances  before 
royalty  and.  throiigh  hla  numerous  world- 
wide tours,  to  become  known  unofficially  as 
"America's  ambassador  of  good  will." 

aSCOGNtZED  rOB  BOLE 

Jazz  experts,  even  the  purists  who  criti- 
cized Mr.  Armstrong  for  hla  mugging  and 
showmanship,  more  often  than  not  agreed 
that  It  was  he,  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, who  took  the  raw,  guUy  Negro  folk 
music  of  the  New  Orleans  funeral  parades 
and  honky-tonks  and  built  it  Into  a  unique 
art  form. 

Over  the  years,  his  life  and  his  artistry 
changed  radically.  He  left  New  Orleans  for 
Chicago  In  the  early  nlneteen-twentles,  when 
he  was  still  playing  the  comet,  and  before 


1930  made  some  of  his  most  memorable  re- 
cordings— with  his  Hot  Five  or  Hot  Seven 
groups. 

Mr.  Armstrong  won  his  Initial  fame  playing 
an  endless  grind  of  one-ntght  stands.  Onder 
constant  pressure  to  put  on  a  show  that 
made  the  customers  tap  their  feet  and  cry 
for  more,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  exploit  a 
remarkable  flair  for  showmanship.  His  mug- 
ging, his  wisecracking  and  most  of  all  his 
willingness  to  constantly  repeat  programs 
that  had  gone  over  well  In  the  past  won  him 
the  cheers  of  his  audiences,  along  with  the 
disapproving  clucks  of  some  of  his  fellow 
musicians  and  Jazz  specialists. 

The  criticism  that  he  no  longer  Improvised 
enough,  Innovated  enough,  mattered  little  to 
Mr.  Armstrong.  He  dismissed  the  more  "pro- 
gressive" Jazz  approved  of  by  some  leading 
critics  as  "Jujltsu  music." 

He  did  not  mind  being  called  "commercial" 
because  he  followed  popular  music  trends, 
and  he  deliberately  Introduced  Into  his  reper- 
tory crowd-pleasers  such  as  "Mack  the  Knife" 
and  "Hello,  Dc^Iy!,"  which  put  his  recordings 
on  the  best-seller  charts  when  he  was  In  his 
60'8. 

LIKE   "SANDPAPER   CALLING" 

As  his  ability  to  play  his  horn  exceptionally 
well  waned  with  the  years,  Mr.  Armstrong 
supplanted  his  trumpet  solos  with  his  sing- 
ing voice.  An  almost  phenomenal  Instrument 
In  its  own  right,  it  has  been  compared  to 
Iron  filings  and  to  "a  piece  of  sandpaper 
calling  to  Its  mate." 

Just  watching  an  Armstrong  performance 
could  be  an  exhilarating  experience.  The  man 
radiated  a  Jollity  that  was  infectious.  On  stage 
he  would  bend  back  his  stocky  frame,  point 
his  trumpet  to  the  heavens  and  Joyfully 
blast  out  high  C's.  When  he  sang  he  fairly 
bubbled  with  pleasure.  And  as  he  swabbed 
away  at  the  perspiration  stirred  up  by  his 
performing  exertions,  Satchmo  grinned  his 
famous  toothy  smile  . .  . 

LETT  WITH   GRANDMOTHER 

Mr.  Armstrong's  father,  Willie  Armstrong 
who  stoked  furnaces  In  a  turpentine  factorj 
left  Mrs.  Armstrong  when  the  boy  was  an 
Infant.  Leaving  the  child  with  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Armstrong  went  to  live  In 
the  Perdldo-Llberty  Street  area,  which  was 
lined  with  prostitutes'  cribs. 

"Whether  my  mother  did  any  hustling  1 
ctm't  say,"  Mr.  Armstrong  said.  "If  she  did. 
she  kept  It  out  of  my  sight." 

However.  Louis,  who  rejoined  his  mother 
when  he  was  6  years  old.  recalled  that  for 
many  years  afterward  there  was  always  a 
"stepfather"  on  the  premises  and  that  be- 
fore his  mother  "got  religion  and  gave  up 
men"  around  1915.  "I  couldn't  keep  track 
of  the  stepdaddies,  there  must  have  been  a 
dozen  or  so,  'cause  all  I  had  to  do  was  turn 
my  back  and  a  new  pappy  would  appear." 
Some  of  them,  he  added,  "liked  to  beat  on 
little  Louis." 

However.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  always  In- 
tensely fond  of  his  mother,  and  he  cared  for 
her  until  her  death  in  the  early  nineteen- 
forties. 

Dlppermouth,  as  he  was  called  as  a  child, 
and  his  friends  often  sang  for  pennies  on  the 
streets.  To  help  support  his  mother  and  a 
sister.  Barbara,  Louis  delivered  coal  to  pros- 
titutes' cribs  and  sold  food  plucked  from 
hotel  garbage  cans. 

The  night  of  Dec.  31,  1913,  LouU  cele- 
brated the  New  Year  by  running  out  on  the 
street  and  firing  a  .38-caliber  pistol  that  be- 
longed to  one  of  his  "stepfathers."  He  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Colored  Waifs  F  .ne 
for  Boys. 

"Pops,  it  sure  was  the  greatest  thing  v:hat 
ever  happened  to  me,"  Mr.  Armstrong  said. 
"Me  and  music  got  married  at  the  home." 

PLATED  IN   HOBCE'S  BAND 

Peter  Davis,  an  instructor  at  the  home, 
taught  Louis  to  play  the  bugle  and  the  cor- 
net. Soon  the  boy  became  a  member  of  the 
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home's  braaa  band,  which  play«d  at  socials, 
picnics  and  funerals  for  a  smaU  fee.  Louis 
was  In  the  fifth  grade  when  he  was  released 
from  the  home  after  spending  18  months 
there.  He  had  no  other  formal  education. 

l^e  youth  worked  as  a  Junkman  and  sold 
coal,  while  grabbing  every  chance  he  could 
to  play  comet  in  honky-tonk  bands.  The 
great  Jazz  cometlst  Joe  (King)  Oliver  be- 
friended him,  gave  him  a  comet  and  tu- 
tored him. 

"I  was  foolln'  around  with  some  tough 
ones,"  Mr.  Armstrong  recalled  In  1060.  "Oet 
paid  a  little  money,  and  a  beeline  for  one 
of  them  gambling  hoxises.  Two  hours,  man, 
and  I  was  a  broke  cat,  broker  than  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Needed  money  so  bad  I 
even  tried  pimping,  but  my  flnt  client  got 
Jealous  of  me  and  we  got  to  fvisslng  about  It 
and  she  stabbed  me  In  the  shoulder.  Them 
was  wild  times." 

In  1018,  Mr.  Armstrong  married  a  ai-year- 
old  prostitute  named  Daisy  Parker.  Since 
Daisy  "wouldn't  give  up  her  line  of  work," 
Mr.  Armstrong  said,  the  marriage  was  both 
stormy  and  short-lived. 

The  same  year  he  was  married,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong Joined  the  Kid  Ory  band,  replacing 
King  Oliver,  who  had  moved  to  Chicago.  In 
the  next  three  years  he  marched  with  Papa 
Celestln's  brass  band  and  worked  on  the 
rivertioat  Sidney  with  Pate  Marable's  band. 
Dave  Jones,  a  mellophone  player  with  the 
Marable  band,  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in 
reading  music. 

FAME   WAS   SPREADING 

By  then  Mr.  Armstrong's  fame  was  spread- 
ing among  New  Orleans  musicians,  many  of 
whom  were  moving  to  Chicago.  In  1922  King 
Oliver  sent  for  his  protig^.  Mr.  Armstrong 
became  second  cometlst  in  Mr.  Oliver's  by 
then  famous  Creole  Jazz  Band.  The  two- 
cornet  team  had  one  of  the  most  formid- 
ably brilliant  attacks  ever  heard  In  a  Jazz 
group.  Mr.  Armstrong's  first  recordings  were 
made  with  the  Oliver  band  in  1023. 

The  pianist  in  the  band  was  Lilian  Hardin, 
whom  Mr.  Armstrong  married  in  1924.  Miss 
Hardin  had  had  training  as  a  classical 
musician,  and  she  gave  him  some  formal 
musical  education. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  convinced  that  as  long  as 
her  husband  stayed  In  the  Oliver  band  he 
would  remain  in  the  shadow  of  his  popular 
mentor,  persuaded  him  to  leave  the  band  in 
1924  to  play  first  comet  at  the  Dreamland 
Cafe.  The  same  year  he  Joined  Fletcher  Hen- 
derson's orchestra  at  the  Roaeland  Ballroom 
in  New  York. 

For  the  first  time.  Mr.  Amuktrong  found 
himself  In  the  company  of  musicians  of  an 
entirely  different  stripe  from  those  he  had 
known  in  New  Orleans  and  Chicago  who.  like 
himself,  had  fought  their  way  up  out  of  the 
back  alleys  and  were  largely  unschooled  in 
music.  From  these  men,  many  of  whom  had 
conservatory  educations,  he  learned  con- 
siderable musical  discipline. 

Moving  back  to  Chicago  In  1925,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong again  played  at  the  Dreamland  Cafe, 
where  his  wife.  Lll.  bad  her  own  band,  and 
with  Erskine  Tate's  "symphonic  Jazz"  or- 
chestra at  the  Vendome  Theater.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  he  gave  up  the  comet  for 
the  trumpet. 

"I  was  hired  to  play  them  hot  choruses 
when  the  curtain  went  up,"  Mr.  Armstrong 
recalled.  "They  put  a  spotlight  on  me.  Used 
to  hit  40  or  50  high  C's — go  wild,  screamln' 
on  my  horn.  I  was  crazy.  Pops,  plain  nuts." 

BILLKD   AS  "world's  GREATEST" 

During  hlB  second  Chicago  period,  Mr. 
Armstrong  doubled  In  Carroll  Dickerson's 
Sunset  Cabaret  orchestra,  with  billing  as  the 
"World's  Greatest  Trumpeter."  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Sunset  was  Joe  Olaser,  who  be- 
came Mr.  Armstrong's  personal  manager  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  the  reat  of  his  Ufe. 
Mr.  Olaser  died  on  June  6,  1060. 

In  that  Chicago  period.  Mr.  Armstrong  be- 
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gan  to  make  records  under  his  own  name, 
the  first  being  "My  Heart."  recorded  Nov.  13, 
1925.  Louis  Armstrong's  Hot  Five  (and  later 
Hot  Seven)  recorded,  over  a  three-year  span, 
a  series  of  jazz  classics,  with  Barl  (Fatha) 
Hlnee  on  the  piano.  These  reccMtls  earned 
Mr.  Armstrong  a  worldwide  reputation,  and 
by  1920,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  he 
had  become  an  idol  In  the  jazz  world. 

While  playing  at  Connie's  Inn  In  Harlem, 
Mr.  Armstrong  also  appeared  on  Broadway  In 
the  all-Negro  review  "Hot  Chocolates,"  in 
which  he  Introduced  Fats  Waller's  "Aint  Mis- 
behavln,' "  his  first  popular-song  hit.  (He 
later  appeared  as  Bottom  In  "Swlng^tn'  the 
Dream,"  a  short-lived  travesty  on  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  Over  the  years  he 
appeared  In  many  movies.  Including  "Pennies 
Prom  Heaven,"  "A  Song  Is  Born,"  "The  Glenn 
Miller  Story"  and  "High  Society.'^ 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Armstroi^  "fronted" 
big  bands  assembled  for  him  by  others.  By 
1932,  the  year  he  was  divorced  from  Ul  Har- 
din Armstrong,  he  had  become  so  popular  l.i 
Europe,  via  recordings,  that  he  finally  agreed 
to  tour  the  Continent. 

It  was  while  he  was  starring  at  the  London 
Palladium  that  Mr.  Armstrong  acquired  the 
nickname  Satchmo.  A  London  music  maga- 
zine editor  inadvertently  invented  the  name 
by  garbling  an  earlier  nickname,  Satchel- 
mouth. 

ONE  rOR  THE  KING 

While  he  was  in  London,  Mr.  Armstrong 
demonstrated  memc»'ably  that  he  had  little 
use  for  the  niceties  of  diplomatic  protocol. 

During  a  command  performance  for  King 
George  V,  Mr.  Armstrong  Ignored  the  rule 
that  performers  are  not  supposed  to  refer  to 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  while  playing 
before  them  and  announced  on  the  brink  of 
a  hot  trumpet  break,  "This  one's  for  you. 
Rex." 

(Many  years  later,  in  1956.  Satchmo  played 
before  King  George's  granddaughter.  Princess 
Margaret.  "We're  really  gonna  lay  this  one 
on  for  the  Princess,"  he  grinned,  and  launch- 
ed Into  "Mahogany  Hall  Stomp,"  a  sort  of  Jazz 
elegy  to  a  New  Orleans  Iwrdello.  The  Princess 
loved  It.) 

One  of  Mr.  Armstrong's  pre-World  War  II 
European  tours  lasted  18  mouths.  Over  the 
years  his  tours  took  him  to  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Par  East,  to  Africa  and  to  South 
America.  In  Accra,  Ghana.  100.000  natives 
went  Into  a  frenzied  demonstration  when  he 
started  to  blow  his  horn,  and  in  Leopoldvllle. 
tribesmen  painted  themselves  ochre  and 
violet  and  carried  him  into  the  city  stadium 
on  a  canvas  throne. 

His  1960  African  tour  was  denounced  by 
the  Moscow  radio  as  a  "capitalist  distrac- 
tion." which  made  Mr.  Armstrong  laugh. 

"I  feel  at  home  In  Africa,"  he  said  during 
the  tour.  "I'm  African-descended  down  to 
the  bone,  and  I  dig  the  friendly  ways  these 
people  go  at>out  things.  I  got  quite  a  bit  of 
African  blood  In  me  from  my  grandmammy 
on  my  mammy's  side  and  from  my  g^rand- 
pappy  on  my  pappy 's  side." 

PLATED    WITH    BIG    BANDS 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Armstrong  worked  with 
several  big  bands.  Including  the  Ouy  Lom- 
bardo  orchestra,  concentrating  on  New  Or- 
leans standards  such  as  "Muskrat  Ramble" 
and  "When  the  Saints  Go  Marchln'  In"  and 
on  novelties  such  as  "111  Be  Qlad  When 
You're  Dead,  You  Rascal  You."  He  did  duets 
with  Ella  Fitzgerald  and  he  accompanied 
Bessie  Smith. 

After  1047  be  usually  performed  as  leader 
of  a  sextet,  working  with  such  musicians  as 
Jack  Teagarden,  Earl  Hlnes,  Joe  Bushkln  and 
Cozy  Cole.  He  was  a  favorite  at  all  the  Jazz 
festivals.  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Armstrong  lost  track  of  the  number  of 
recordings  he  nuule,  but  It  has  been  esti- 
mated there  were  as  many  as  1.500.  Doaens 
have  become  collectors'  items. 

The  Jolly  Mr.  Armstrong  was  quite  Inured 
to  his  fame  as  a  Jazz  Immortal.  Not  too  many 


years  ago.  he  was  Interviewed  backatage  by  a 
disk  jockey  who  began  with  the  aonounee- 
ment,  "And  now  we  bring  you  a  man  who 
came  all  the  way  from  New  Orleans,  the 
Crescent  City,  to  become  a  Living  American 
Legend."  The  Uvlng  American  Legend,  who 
was  ohanglng  his  clothes,  dropped  his  trousers 
and  began  the  Interview  with  the  obsarvation, 
"Tee  hee!" 

■"Tee  hee'  was  part  of  a  umquely  Arm- 
strong vocabulary,  which  Included  Satchmo- 
colned  words  such  as  "commerclfied"  and 
"humanltarUy."  In  his  speech  he  arbitrarily 
Inserted  hyphens  in  the  middle  of  words 
(  "ar-tls-try"  and  en-ta-TAIN-uh")  and,  un- 
able to  remember  names  too  well,  peppered 
his  conversations  with  friends  and  Inter- 
viewers with  salutations  such  as  "Daddy" 
and  ""P*ops." 

Despite  the  hard  life  he  led — ^traveling 
most  of  the  time,  sleeping  too  little,  living 
out  of  suitcases,  eating  and  drinking  too 
much  or  not  enough — Mr.  Armstrong,  even 
into  his  60'B,  was  stUi  going  strong.  His  chest 
was  broad  and  powerful,  and  his  5-foot-8- 
inch  frame  carried  a  weight  that  varied 
between  170  and  230  pounds. 

CONCERNED   ABOtTT    HEAL"rH 

He  was,  however,  keenly  aware  of  his 
health.  "I'm  one  of  them  hy-po-CHON-dree- 
acs,"  he  would  say  with  a  delighted  laugh. 
He  was  afraid  of  germs  and  always  carried 
his  trumpet  mouthpiece  in  a  carefully  folded 
handkerchief  In  his  back  pocket.  He  liked  to 
talk  at  length  about  hit  physic,  a  herbal 
mixture  called  Swiss  Kriss,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  recounted  how  unwisely  he  some- 
times ate,  especially  when  his  favorite  food. 
New  Orleans-style  red  beans  and  rice,  was 
set  before  him. 

Although  In  latter  years  he  suffered  from  a 
kidney  aUment,  Mr.  Armstrong's  greatest 
worry  was  chronic  leukoplakia  of  the  lips, 
what  amounted  to  a  tough  com  that  resulted 
from  blowing  his  horn.  He  used  a  special, 
Imported  salve  to  soothe  his  lips. 

"If  you  don't  look  out  for  your  chops  and 
pipes,"  he  said,  "you  cant  blow  the  horn 
and  Blng.  Anything  that'U  get  In  my  way 
doln'  that,  out  It  goes.  That  trumpet  cotnes 
first,  before  everything,  even  my  wife.  Got 
to  be  that  way.  I  love  Lucille,  man.  but  she 
understands  ahout  me  and  my  music." 

He  was  referring  to  the  former  LucUle  Wat- 
son, whom  he  married  In  1042. 

He  loved  all  forms  of  music.  When  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  country-an-Westem 
and  folk  music  so  favored  by  the  young,  he 
replied,  "Pops,  music  Is  music.  All  music  Is 
folk  music.  I  alA't  never  heard  no  horse  sing 
a  song." 

Some  Negro  mUltanta  critldzed  Mr.  Arm- 
strong for  his  earthy  speech  and  his  habit 
of  rolling  bis  eyes  and  flmtijng  bis  toothy 
grin  whUe  perfonxUng.  They  said  he  was 
using  stereotyped  characterlstlca  of  the 
happy-gt)-lucky  Negro  and  playing  the  Uncle 
Tom.  Mr.  Armstrong  ignored  the  charges. 

COMMENT     ON     SELMA 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Armstrong,  on  learning  in 
1966  that  the  police  In  Selma,  Ala.,  had  taken 
violent  action  against  freedom-marching  Ne- 
groes In  that  city,  told  an  interviewer: 

"They  would  beat  Jesus  if  he  was  black 
and  marched.  Maybe  I'm  not  In  the  front 
line,  but  I  support  them  with  my  donations. 
My  life  Is  my  music.  They  would  beat  me  on 
the  mouth  If  I  inarched,  and  without  my 
mouth  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  blow  my  horn.  " 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Armstrong  refused  to 
perform  In  New  Orleans,  his  hometown,  be- 
cause of  segregation  there.  He  did  not  return 
imtll  1066,  after  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  On  that  occasion  he  triumphantly 
played  with  an  integrated  band  In  the  city's 
Jacs  Museum,  a  shrine  built  around  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  shack  In  which  he  was 
bom. 

Reflecting  on  his  matt  than  60  years  as  a 
musician,  Mr.  Armstrong  said,  "There  alnt 
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going  to  b«  DO  more  arti  In  tbla  music  gam« 
thmx,  long." 

Tliara  WM  DO  doubt  tbmt  he  w«a  the  most 
durable  at  the  great  Ja^tmen,  nor  ttaat  mll- 
Uotu  o<  people  held  hUn  in  great  affection. 
Hie  fellow  mualclana,  many  of  whom  were 
Influenced  bjr  his  arttatrj,  looked  upcm  him 
with  awe. 

kCUes  Davla,  a  contemporary  Ja^  star,  has 
asaerted  that  '"you  cant  play  anything  on  a 
horn  that  Louis  hasn't  played."  Teddy  Wil- 
son, who  played  piano  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
in  lass.  has  caaed  hUn  "the  greatest  jazz 
musician  that's  ever  been." 

And  XiBonard  Feather,  the  etnlnent  jazz 
critic  and  author  of  "The  Encyclopedia  of 
Jazz,"  wrote  of  Mr.  Armstrong: 

"It  la  difficult  ...  to  see  m  correct  perspec- 
tive ArmMrong'8  contribution  as  the  first 
vital  jazz  soloist  to  attain  worldwide  influ- 
ence as  trun^wter,  singer,  entertc^ner,  dy- 
namic show  b\)Blnees  personality  and  atfong 
force  In  stimulating  interest  in  jazz. 

"His  style,  melodloally  and  harmonically 
simple  by  the  standards  of  later  jazz  trends, 
achieved  In  his  early  records  and  unprece- 
dented warmth  sod  beauty.  His  singing,  lack- 
ing most  of  the  traditional  vocal  qualities 
accepted  outside  the  jazz  world,  had  a  rhyth- 
mic Intensity  and  guttural  charm  that  In- 
duced literally  thousands  of  other  vocaUsts 
to  Imitate  him,  Just  as  countless  trumpeters 
through  the  years  reflected  the  Impcurt  of  his 
style. 

"By  19«),  Armstrong,  set  In  his  ways.  Im- 
provised comparatively  little;  but  he  re- 
tolned  vocally  and  Instrumentally  many  of 
the  qualities  that  had  established  him. 
even  though  entertainment  values,  by  hli 
own  admission,  meant  more  to  him  than  the 
reaction  of  a  minority  of  musicians  and  spe- 
claJlsu." 

As  for  Mr.  Armstrong,  it  was  pleasmg  his 
listeners  that  really  mattered. 

"There's  three  generatlotis  Satchmo  has 
witnessed."  he  said,  "the  old  cats,  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children,  and  they 
still  all  walk  up  and  say.  'Ol  Saitch,  how  do 
you  do!'  I  love  my  audience  and  they  love 
me  and  we  just  have  one  good  time  when- 
ever I  get  up  on  the  stage  It's  SMch  a  lovely 
pleasure." 

Mr.  Armateong  Is  survived  by  his  widow 
the  former  LucUle  Wilson,  and  by  an  adopted 
son,  Clarence  Hatfleld  of  New  York.  He  also 
leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Collins  of  New 
Oleans  and  two  half-brothers,  Henry  and 
WUllam  Armstrong,  both  of  New  Orleans 

A  fxxneral  service  will  be  held  I^day  at 
1  PJl.  at  the  Corona  Congregational  Church. 
34th  Avenue  and  103d  Street.  Burial  will  be 
In  the  Flushing  Cemetery. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  will  Include  Gov- 
ernor Bockefeller,  Mayor  Undaay,  Blng  Cros- 
by, Ella  Fitzgerald.  Ouy  Lombardo,  Duke 
Slllngton,  Dizzy  OUleapie,  Pearl  Bailey,  Count 
Basle,  Harry  James.  Prank  Sinatra.  Ed  Sulli- 
van, Earl  Wilson,  Alan  King,  Johnny  Carson 
David  Proet.  Merv  Grlffln.  Dick  Cavett  and 
Bobby  Hackett. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  requested  that  flowers  and 
cards  be  omitted  and  said  those  wishing  to 
do  so  could  send  contrlbuUons  in  her  hus- 
band's memory  to  the  Kidney  Research 
Poundatlon  and  to  the  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Ptoimdatlon,  which  promotes  research  on  a 
disease  that  mainly  afflicts  blacks. 


NA-nONAL     ENERGY     NEEDS     AND 
BALANCED  NATIONAL  GROWTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  through  these  summer  months 
we  are  again  reminded  of  another  crisis 
faced  by  our  Nation,  today — namely  our 
"energy  crisis."  As  we  continue  to  fall 
further  and  further  behind  in  meeting 
our  country's  increasing  requirements 
for  power  we  are  also  again  reminded  of 


our  failure  to  plan  and  to  Invest  bi  what 
18  required  today  to  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow.  Annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  power  Is  expected  to  increase 
fourfold  within  the  next  30  years. 

Although  President  Nixon's  recent  call 
for  the  development  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  was  in  recognition  of  this 
crisis,  it  falls  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
urgency  of  the  problem.  A  coordinated 
national  policy  on  energy  is  desperately 
needed,  and  both  the  Congress  and  Uie 
President  should  make  an  immediate  ef- 
fort to  forge  whatever  short  range  solu- 
tions are  required  to  conserve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources  and  simultane- 
ously, launch  {mother  effort  to  plan  and 
develop  the  additional  energy  resources 
that  will  be  required  to  accommodate  the 
continued  economic  and  futiu%  growth 
of  our  country. 

The  added  requirements  of  accom- 
plishing these  objectives  in  coordination 
with  our  other  national  goals  of  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  preserving 
our  environment  places  even  more  im- 
portance on  the  need  to  get  this  plan- 
ning effort  underway  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  is 
currently  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
concerning  this  vitally  important  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Nation's  EmacT  Crisis:  It  Won't  Go  Awat 
Soon — Past  I 

(By  John  Noble  Wllford) 

Por  the  third  straight  summer  Americans 
by  the  millions  are  living  under  the  dally 
threat  of  power  brownouts,  blackouts  and 
possible  electricity  rationing.  But  It  Is  more 
than  a  seasonal  shortage  of  power.  It  Is  part 
of  a  national  crisis  that  won't  go  away — 
the  energy  crisis. 

"The  electric  power  supply  situation  In 
parts  of  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
worse  than  last  summer,"  reports  the  Pres- 
ident's OfBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Only  the  West  Coast,  according  to  the  re- 
port, seems  assiired  of  adequate  power  for 
the  moment. 

In  New  Tork  City,  the  margin  Is  so  thin 
that  electric  utility  officials  are  counting  on 
emergency  gas-turbine  generators  standing 
ready  on  barges  along  the  vroterfront.  Even 
so,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  on  some  hot, 
humid  day  lights  will  not  flicker  out  over 
large  areas  of  the  dty. 

Nationwide,  authorities  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  out  expect  the  crisis  to  continue 
for  some  time. 

In  fact,  they  say.  It  Is  likely  to  persist 
for  years,  perhaps  for  as  long  as  the  In- 
dustrial-technological civilization  that  has 
made  modem  America  a  model  for  many 
other  nations  continues  to  proliferate  In  Its 
present  form. 

Por  It  arises  from  a  bewildering,  seem- 
ingly unresolvable  dilemma  that  has  made 
energy,  as  one  scientists  said,  the  "Doctor 
Paustus  of  our  age." 

Americans  are  demanding  more  euid  more 
energy — more  petroleum  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  transportation,  more  oil,  natxiral  gas  and 
coal  to  Are  the  boilers  of  electric  utllltlee. 
more  fuels  and  electricity  for  heat  In  the 
winter,  air-conditioning  In  the  sxunmer  and 
the  year-round  operations  of  Industry.  In  the 
last  15  yean,  total  consumption  doubled;  In 
the  next  16  years.  It  Is  expected  to  double 
again. 

But  Americana  are  also  demanding  a  qual- 
ity   environment.    Appalled    at    ugly    atrip 


mlDM,  oU  slicks  from  tankv  spUls  and  leaky 
offshore  wells,  denuded  crarldors  of  land  for 
tranamlaaion  lines,  sulphur  ozldea  and  fly 
aah  fran  power  plants  and  the  specter,  real 
or  Imagined,  c€  radloaclive  perlla  traax  nu- 
clear oenteta.  they  are  reaistlng  the  construc- 
tion of  predaely  those  new  faculties  that  are 
essential  to  the  production  of  more  power. 

In  the  last  few  years,  moreover,  numer- 
ous twchnlcal  breakdowns  at  power  plants 
and  miscalculations  by  both  utilities  man- 
agers and  Federal  officials  have,  under  the 
most  charitable  Interpretation,  made  an  in- 
evitable crisis  worse. 

Now,  when  thoughtful  people  close  to  the 
Issue  talk  about  solutions,  they  almost  unan- 
imously fall  back  on  nuclear  energy  as 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  accommodate 
society's  needs  and  keep  the  traditional 
energy  distribution  system  intact. 

But  some  are  also  beginning  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  larger  economic  system  itself, 
about  Its  underlying  notion  of  freewheeling 
permanent  growth  and  about  what,  short  of 
rigid  national  contrc^s,  could  replace  It  If  it 
should  fall  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Is  It  possible  to  have  a  thriving,  motorized, 
computerized,  alr-condltloned  society  vrtth  a 
high  standard  of  living  shared  by  as  many  as 
possible  and  a  largely  uncontrc^ed  econ- 
omy— and  to  have  a  healthy,  comfortable, 
even  beautiful,  envlrxMiment,  too? 

A   FAUSTIAN    EAmCAXN 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion man  unconsciously  but  decisively 
struck  a  Paustlan  bargain,  giving  up  a  bu- 
cxAic  environment  for  a  power  beyond  any- 
thing his  and  his  animals'  muscles  could 
provide.  This  eventually  made  It  possible  for 
modern  man  to  command,  at  the  twist  of  a 
knob  on  a  300-watt  television  set,  an  electri- 
cal force  the  equivalent  of  the  energy  output 
of  a  grown  man,  skn  unseen  slave,  and  to  har- 
ness in  the  Saturn  5  moon  rocket  the  power 
of  BOO.OOO  horses. 

Only  now — now  that  the  world  Is  more 
crowded  and  energy  Is  being  expanded  at 
a  rate  more  prodigious  than  anyone  could 
have  foreseen  when  Watt  Invented  the  steam 
engine — are  the  implications  becoming 
sharply  defined  in  the  form  of  a  perplexing 
question : 

Can  modern  man  strike  a  balance  where  he 
once  struck  a  bargain? 

The  difficult  search  for  answers,  only  barely 
begun,  leads  down  many  avenues:  economic, 
technological,  ecological,  political,  social  and 
philosophical.  "The  energy  situation  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  problems  facing  the  na- 
tion," says  Dr.  Edward  E.  David  Jr.,  science 
adviser  to  President  Nixon. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  balance  with  the  en- 
vironment, do  you  alow  down  the  accelerat- 
ing trend  of  energy  consumption — and  If 
so,  how? 

STAGNATION    A    EISX 

Americans  are  6  pter  cent  of  the  world's 
I>opulatlon,  but  consume  36  per  cent  of  the 
world's  energy  output.  Since  1947,  their  con- 
sumption of  electricity  haa  been  rising  at  an 
average  rate  of  7  per  cent  a  year.  NaturcU  gas 
consumption  has  been  rising  at  a  rate  of  5 
to  S  per  cent  a  year,  with  oil  at  3  per  cent 
and    coal    at    3    per   cent. 

Last  year,  despite  the  economic  recession 
and  declining  birth  ratee,  consumption  rose 
even  more  sharply.  Americans  used  4.S  per 
cent  more  energy  than  In  1969,  and  9.2  per 
cent  more  electricity. 

If  this  consumption  trend  continues. 
Americans  In  the  year  3000  would  be  using 
the  equivalent  of  76  trillion  kilowatt  hours 
of  electricity  and  other  energy  sources — 
neairly  four  times  the  present  usage  rate. 

But  will  the  trend  continue?  Can  it? 
Should  it?  And  if  it  does  not,  do  you  risk 
economic  stagnation,  unemployment,  even  a 
decline  In  oatlocal  power  vls-a-vls  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Can  you  accept  the  psychologi- 
cal wrench  of  living  In  a  nation  with  Its  foot 
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off  the  accelerator,  after  two  centuries  of 
vigorous  and  glorlfled  growth? 

Or  do  you  Increase  the  energy  output,  since 
It  is  a  human  tendency  to  want  more  and 
since  It  will  take  massive  amounts  to  recycle 
wastes,  treat  sewage,  run  alr-pollutlon- 
control  mechanisms  and  power  mass  trans- 
portation systems  needed  to  reduce  auto 
pollution? 

Do  you  raise  prices  of  fuels  and  electricity 
to  help  pay  for  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment— even  If  it  means  dimming  the  pro- 
spects of  poorer  people  to  share  fully  In  the 
high-energy  society? 

Do  you  encourage  development  of  new, 
"cleaner"  energy  technologies — and  If  so. 
which  ones?  Can  you  get  people  who  are  in- 
creasingly disillusioned  with  technology  to 
accept  more  nuclear  power  and  pay  for 
greater  research  toward  non-polluting,"  vlr- 
tuBklly  inexhaustible  power  from  controlled 
nuclear  fusion? 

Or  do  you  reject  nuclear  energ^y  and  con- 
tinue to  "live  off  earth's  capital" — the  lim- 
ited, non-renewable  fossil  fuels  (coal,  oil  and 
gas)  that  took  millions  of  years  to  form 
and,  In  some  cases,  may  last  only  another 
century?  What,  then,  do  you  leave  for  gen- 
erations to  come? 

And  even  If  energy  resources  were  Infinite — 
If  fusion  became  a  practical  way  of  supply- 
ing nuclear  power  years  from  now — do  you 
want  power  plants  everywhere  you  look?  Do 
you  Ignore  the  warning^  of  scientists  who 
say  that  the  environment  Is  finite? 

ALL    ENEBCT    ENDS    AS    HEAT 

All  energy,  scientists  point  out,  eventually 
ends  up  as  heat.  The  biosphere — Spaceship 
Earth's  life-support  system,  that  thin  global 
envelope  of  air,  water  and  soil  that  sustains 
life — can  absorb  only  so  much  excess  heat 
without  atmospheric  consequences  perhaps 
as  dire,  some  scientists  say.  as  the  melting  of 
polar  ice  and  flooding  of  coastal  civilization. 

"The  'scarcity'  of  the  environment  Is  now 
replacing  the  scarcity  of  fuel  as  the  critical 
constraint  In  growth  of  the  energy  indus- 
try," says  Dr.  Norman  H.  Brooks,  professor 
of  environmental  science  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  "The  environment 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  Inflnlte." 

As  In  any  crisis,  this  one  hsis  Its  optimists 
and  alarmists.  Petroleum  companies  and 
electric  utilities  see  the  problem  primarily 
as  one  of  meeting  energy  demands.  If  possi- 
ble with  a  minimum  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  takes 
the  position  that  there  Is  no  big  problem,  If 
only  the  public  would  accept  nuclear  power 
as  Its  salvation.  Many  environmentalists  tend 
to  overlook  economic  needs,  seeing  only  the 
smog  and  oil  spills. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  few  people  are 
really  talking  to  each  other,  or  listening.  A 
recent  discussion  between  two  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  professors,  both  elec- 
trical engineers.  Illustrates  the  point. 

One  said:  "I  worry  about  our  continued 
energy  growth.  Some  place  we  reach  real 
trouble,  and  I  bet  it  comes  by  2100."  To 
which  his  colleague  responded:  "I  can't  see 
how  you're  going  to  limit  demand  and  go 
live  m  a  tent  by  Walden  Pond."  The  first  pro- 
fessor snorted:  "That's  a  PhUlp  Spom  an- 
swer, and  It's  stupid." 

PhUlp  Spom  is  the  retired  president  of 
the  American  Electric  Power  Company.  At  a 
recent  seminar  on  energy  In  Washington, 
Mr.  Spom  conceded  that  the  doubling  of 
electricity  demand  every  decade,  a  trend  all 
this  century,  has  "definite  limits"  and  that 
the  environmental  concern  "is  legitimate 
enough."  But  he  defended  most  utUlty  prac- 
tices. whUe  ecologists  at  the  seminar  spoke 
mostly  of  the  biosphere  and  rarely  about  fill- 
ing Immediate  energy  needs. 

SLIGHT    MOVE    TOWARD    ACCORD 

There  are.  however,  some  small  beginnings 
toward  a  reconciliation  of  the  two  points  of 
view.  This  U  occurring  where  the  problem 


Is  especially  acute  and  controversial — over 
the  Issue  of  where  to  build  new  power  plants. 

Many  of  the  nation's  3,400  power  plants 
are  old  and  inefficient  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced  soon.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  estimates  a  need  for  at  least  265 
new  plant  sites  (91  for  fossil-fuel  plants,  164 
nuclear)  by  1990.  Most  of  these  new  plants 
are  expected  to  be  mammoth,  vilth  greater 
potential  for  environmental  damage. 

For  this  reason,  among  others,  proposed 
plant  sites  are  being  scrutinized  more  close- 
ly than  ever.  Even  without  serious  opposi- 
tion from  conservationists,  it  now  takes  six 
to  eight  years  for  a  new  plant  to  move  from 
conception  to  operation.  Consolidated  Edison 
Company's  proposed  Storm  King  plant  on 
the  Hudson  has  been  tied  up  in  the  courts 
since    1965 — with   no  resolution   In   sight. 

An  experiment  in  Minnesota  serves  as  a 
possible  model  for  reducing  some  delays 
raised  by  environmental  questions. 

Elarly  last  year,  the  Northern  States  Power 
Company  in  Minneapolis  decided  to  share 
some  of  its  decision-making  responsibility  for 
plant  site  selection  with  groups  concerned 
with  protecting  the  environment.  Under  a 
policy  ol  "open  planning,"  representatives 
from  some  30  groups  joined  a  task  force  set 
up  by  the  utility. 

Some  were  skeptical,  suspecting  It  was 
only  a  public  relations  ploy.  Some  In  the 
company  were  none  too  happy  about  sitting 
down  with  their  sharpest  critics.  But  after 
six  weeks  of  meetings,  recalls  R.  W.  Com- 
stock.  Northern  States  Power's  director  of 
environmental  affairs,  the  more  vociferous 
critics  settled  down  and  the  task  force  got 
busy  on  Its  reconmiendatlon  for  where  to 
put  the  company's  next  power  plant. 

RECOMMENDATION    FOLLOWED 

They  had  four  sites  from  which  to  choose. 
They  rejected  the  company's  first  choice, 
the  Louisville  swamp  on  the  Minnesota  River, 
because  the  area  was  being  considered  as  a 
state  park.  They  ruled  out  two  other  possi- 
bilities because  other  plants  were  already  In 
the  area.  Instead,  they  selected  a  site  In 
Montlcello,  Minn.,  which  the  company 
deemed  the  least  desirable  economically. 
Nevertheless,  Northern  States  Power  followed 
the  recommendation. 

"It  looks  at  this  point  as  if  the  company 
win  be  able  to  Install  a  generating  station 
without  a  major  public  confrontation  for 
the  first  time  in  over  a  decade,"  Mr.  Com- 
stock  says.  The  citizens  group  has  moved 
on  to  studies  of  future  plant  sites  and  the 
whole  question  of  future  energy  needs. 

Open  planning  is  stlU  highly  controversial. 
Some  utility  executives  see  it  as  just  one 
more  nuisance  In  the  already  difficult  pro- 
cedure of  getting  plant  sites  approved.  In 
some  states,  utilities  must  get  30  to  40  li- 
censes, permits  and  certificates — from  power, 
health,  wildlife,  waterways  and  other  agen- 
cies— during  the  course  of  planning  and 
building  a  plant. 

Conservationists  would  like  to  see  more 
utilities  adopt  more  planning  similar  to  the 
Minnesota  example,  but  preferably  at  an 
even  earlier  stage  of  decision-making.  Even- 
tually, they  want  it  made  a  permanent,  leg- 
islated part  of  utilities  Industry  operations. 

As  Peter  Borrelll.  eastern  repreeentatlve 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  an  environment-protec- 
tion group,  says: 

"Even  to  environmentalists,  regardless  of 
how  hard  a  position  they  take  on  energy 
growth,  certain  facts  jump  out  and  present 
awesome  managerial  problems.  Even  if  growth 
Is  curbed,  even  with  zero  population  growth, 
we  are  going  to  see  a  three  fold  Increase  In 
electric  power  consumption  in  the  next  20 
years.  It's  going  to  happen,  and  we  have  to 
learn  how  to  deal  with  this." 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an  associa- 
tion representing  186  of  the  major  investor- 
owned  utilities,  favors  an  approach  to  plant- 
site  approval  called  "one-stc^  shopping." 


"ONk-STOP  »Homa«o" 

The  idea,  which  a  few  states  have  adopted. 
Is  to  expedite  site  approvals  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  utility  to  go  through  two  or 
three  dozen  state  agencies.  One  agency,  usu- 
ally the  equivalent  of  the  public  utility  com- 
mission, would  have  over-ail  authority.  Buch 
Is  the  pin-poee  of  legislation  supported  by 
Governor  HockefeUer  In  the  New  York  State 
legislature  this  year. 

Most  conservationists  find  one -stop  shop- 
ping unacceptable.  State  utility  commissions, 
they  complain,  are  "hivtoricaUy  In  the  pockeit 
of  Industry"  and  do  not  normally  take  Into 
serious  consideration  such  issues  as  land  con- 
servation, wildlife  protection  and  water  poI> 
lutlon  problems. 

While  plant-siting  delays  could  prolong  the 
crisis,  that  was  only  one  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  Immediate  energy  problems.  Aside 
from  pressures  generated  by  environmen- 
talists, the  crisis  Is  seen  as  the  almost  Inevi- 
table result  of  management  miscalculations, 
technological  troubles  and  certain  Govern- 
ments policies. 

In  the  case  of  electric  power,  for  example, 
the  nation's  utilities  underestimated  demand. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  had  pre- 
dicted In  1964  a  6.5  per  cent  annual  growth 
rate,  which  became  the  basis  for  most  plan- 
ning. But  the  growth  rate  In  recent  years 
has  run  close  to  9  per  cent  because.  In  part, 
of  an  unexpectedly  sharp  rise  In  alr-con- 
dltlonlng. 

Another  miscalculation  was  made  back 
In  1966  when  the  nation's  first  truly  cocn- 
mercial  nuclear  plant  was  completed  at 
Oyster  Creek.  N.J.  Utilities  began  "thinking 
nuclear."  They  rushed  to  place  orders.  Con- 
sequently, the  coal  industry  slowed  down  the 
development  of  new  mines  and.  looking  for 
new  markets,  signed  some  big  export  con- 
tracts, especially  with  Japan. 

But  manufacturers  had  trouble  meeting 
delivery  scheduled  for  nuclear  facilities. 
Some  of  the  units  had  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  factM-y  because  of  poor  workmanship. 
Shortages  of  skilled  construction  labor. 
strikes  and  various  installation  problems 
also  contributed  to  delays  of  months  and 
often  years. 

By  then,  one  energy  expert  says,  "it  was 
too  late  to  shift  gears."  Utllltlee  were  forced 
to  rely  a  little  longer  on  their  older  gen- 
erators, which  presented  maintenance  prob- 
lems of  two  kinds. 

One  was  the  result  of  the  utilities'  "load- 
building"  promotional  policies,  Industry  ex- 
perts explain.  They  heavily  promoted  alr- 
condltlonlng.  among  other  things,  so  that 
summer  and  winter  demands  would  bal- 
ance out.  But  their  success  left  them  with 
little  time  to  take  generators  "off  line"  for 
maintenance.  The  result  was  more  equip- 
ment breakdowns. 

And  because  of  another  trend — toward 
"economies  of  scale"  through  the  u»e  of  big- 
ger and  bigger  generators — a  single  break- 
down could  eliminate  practically  all  of  a 
utility's  total  reserve  capacity.  This  was 
why  the  nine-month  breakdown  of  "Big 
Allls,"  Con  Edison's  temperamental  million- 
kilowatt  generator  In  New  York,  was  of  such 
concern.  That  single  generator  accounts  for 
13  percent  of  Con  Edison's  installed  capacity 
this  summer. 

Short-sighted  management  Is  often  given 
as  another  reason  for  the  utilltlea'  current 
predicament.  The  utilities,  their  critics  say, 
have  rarely  attracted  the  more  talented  en- 
gineers or  encouraged  technical  or  mana- 
gerial Innovation. 

Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  a  professor  at 
M.I.T.'s  Sloan  School  of  Management,  ob- 
serves: "In  the  utUlty  Industry,  it's  been 
so  damned  easy  to  grow.  You  didn't  have  to 
be  half  smart." 

The  attitude  of  some  managements,  says 
Mr.  Borrelll  of  the  Sierra  Club,  Is  "just  push 
the  juice  out  and  pray." 
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Some  of  the  bUune,  the  utllltlw  oontend. 
rests  on  the  OoTemment  reg\UatoT7  bodies 
for  the  wmy  they  estabUah  electricity  rmtes. 
Utilities  oomplAln  th«t  they  are  not  usiuJly 
allowed  to  charge  enough  to  finance  expan- 
sion as  rapidly  as  necessary. 

It  casta  about  •360-mlUlon  to  buUd  a 
mlUlon-kUowatt  fosBll-riifli  generating  pUnt 
and  as  much  as  $280-mlUlon  for  a  nuclear 
plant  of  the  same  capaolty.  UtUltles  say  that 
with  some  of  their  present  profit  margins 
they  find  It  hard  to  borrow  the  money  for 
such  expansions. 

The  low  rates,  which  are  baaed  primarily 
on  a  return  on  Inrasted  capital,  are  also 
cited  by  the  Industry  to  explain  Its  reluc- 
tance to  ISTest  heavily  in  research.  Many  erf 
the  state  power  oommiaslons  do  not  allow 
the  oompajilee  to  treat  research  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

nuiltlas  now  spend  less  than  1  percent 
of  sales  a  year  dlrecUy  on  research,  pri- 
marily on  transmission  technology.  Most 
fundamental  research  Is  financed  by  the 
Government  and  the  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers. 

Another  critical  element  In  the  current 
crisis  InvolTes  the  sup>ply  of  fuels. 

For  years  petroleum  has  been  the  nation's 
primary  energy  fuel.  lAst  year  It  supplied  43 
per  cent  of  all  domestic  energy  demands; 
natural  gas  was  next,  with  33  per  cent; 
bituminous  co*l.  20  per  cent;  water  power,  4 
per  cent;  anthracite,  0.3  per  cent,  and  nu- 
clear energy,  0.3  per  ceat.  The  figures  add  up 
to  more  than  100  per  cent  because  the  larger 
ones  are  rounded  off. 

MO  UIMINXltT  rBSEAT 

Although  fossil  fuel  resources  are  finite, 
there  Is  no  threat  of  Imminent  depletion. 
According  to  recent  Oovemment  estimates, 
the  earth's  coal  wUl  probably  hold  out  for  at 
least  three  or  four  centuries.  Natural  gas  and 
oU,  Including  that  in  oU  shale  and  In  the 
polar  regions,  may  run  out  In  a  century. 

But  there  Is  the  more  Immediate  problem 
of  getting  the  fuels,  especially  the  cleaner, 
environmentally  acceptable  ones,  out  of  the 
ground  and  to  market  In  sufllclent  quantities. 

More  and  more  communities,  including 
New  Tork.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Boston, 
now  requires  or  soon  will  require  utilities  to 
bum  only  fuels  with  1  per  cent  sulphur  con- 
tent, or  less.  The  restriction,  made  to  reduce 
dangerous  sulphur  dioxide  emissions,  rule  out 
much  of  the  nation's  available  coal  and  crude 
oU.  Chicago,  near  the  big  nilnols  coal  fields, 
must  haul  In  low-«ulphur  coal  from  Wyoming 
at  premium  prices. 

Aside  from  environmental  concern,  there  !s 
Increased  preasvuv  on  fuel  supplies  because 
of  the  growing  Importance  of  electricity. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  energy  in  coal  or 
petroleum  Is  lost  In  generating  electricity. 
escaping  out  the  stacks  and  Into  the  water 
used  for  cooling. 

There  Is  no  sure  end  to  the  nation's  energy 
crisis  In  sight  John  A  Carver.  Jr  ,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  predicts: 
"For  the  next  three  decades  we  will  be  in  a 
race  for  our  lives  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mands." 

On  a  national  scale,  there  Is  a  developing 
conaensus  among  engineer*  and  economists, 
utility  executives  and  envlronmentalUrts  over 
the  need  for  a  better-coordinated,  long-range 
energy  policy. 

The  •unreallstlcaliy  low  price  of  electricity 
commands  much  attention.  A  1  per  cent  tax 
or  a  surcharge  on  aU  electricity  bills  has  been 
recommended  to  finance  research  In  new 
technologies  and  to  help  ctirb  demand.  A 
slmUar  s\iggestlon,  which  President  Nixon 
has  endorwed.  Is  that  energy  prices  should 
reflect  the  "fxUl  cost  to  society " — what  the 
product  costs  In  water  and  air  pollution  as 
wsU  as  In  raw  matsrlaU  and  other  conven- 
tional costs. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  absence  of  a  ooordlnated 
naUonal    policy    on    energy,    state    agencies 


regulate  local  utilities  and  energy  prices.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  Is  responsible  for 
the  price  of  natural  gas  and  some  hydroelec- 
tric matters.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
promotes  and  licenses  nuclear  power.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  oversees  oil  im- 
port quotas,  mine  safety,  offshore  pretroleum 
deposits  and  other  resources  on  p^llc  lands. 
Other  agencies,  local  and  Federal,  are  con- 
cerned with  pollution  standards. 

The  White  House  would  like  to  see  most  of 
the  FMeral  energy  programs  combined  within 
a  single  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
which  Is  part  of  the  President's  proposed  gov- 
ernmental reorganization  plan. 

Although  the  energy  Industry  has  reserva- 
tions about  more  aovemn:ient  restrictions, 
there  is  a  new  recognition  that,  as  Mr.  Com- 
stock  of  Northern  States  Power  puts  It,  "the 
old  rules  of  the  game  have  changed"  and  that 
It  would  help  to  agree  on  some  new  rules  con- 
cenUi^  both  energy  and  the  environment.  No 
one  expects  It  to  be  easy. 

"There  are  no  miracle  solutions,"  Mr.  Corn- 
stock  says.  "There  are  only  bard  choices — 
hard  choices  for  me,  for  you,  for  my  corpora- 
tion, for  aU  Institutions,  and  some  of  these 
choices  must  be  made  very  soon." 

SUPPLTINC   Major   FtncLS   Poses   Incrxasino 

PSOBLXMS 

Although  the  fuels  that  run  the  American 
economy  are  In  no  Imminent  danger  of  de- 
pletion, the  nation's  energy  managers  fore- 
see an  Increasing  number  of  problems 
supplying  society's  prodigious  demands. 

The  following,  based  on  Interviews  and 
Government  studies.  Is  a  situation  repKirt  on 
the  major  fuels: 

PETTROLETTM — Demand  Is  outraclng  the 
exploration  and  development  of  new  reserves. 
Industry  observers  estimate  that  it  will  take 
$300-bUUon  for  expansion  and  exploration  In 
this  decade,  twice  the  capital  outlay  in  the 
■80's.  The  new  Alaskan  reserves  had  been 
counted  on  by  1972  but  will  probably  not  be 
drawn  on  until  1974  or  1975. 

Prealdent  Nixon,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
leist  month  proposed  speeding  up  the  leasing 
concessions  on  the  continental  shelf  for  more 
oil  and  gas  drilling.  The  White  House  would 
also  like  to  negotiate  an  agreement  to  draw 
more  oil  and  gas  from  Canadian  fields. 

INDDSTUT    COSTS    DOUBLXD 

The  price  of  heavy  fuel  oil,  which  is  used 
by  utilities  and  Industry,  is  almost  twice  as 
high  In  some  markets  as  It  was  two  years 
ago.  One  reason  is  the  shortage  of  tankers, 
which  limits  the  supply  at  a  time  when  more 
utilities  are  switching  to  oil  from  coal  for 
environmental  reasons. 

Despite  quotas  and  other  restrictions,  Im- 
ports now  account  for  23  per  cent  of  the 
14.7  million  barrels  of  oil  burned  dally  in  the 
United  States.  By  1980.  It  is  estimated,  Im- 
ports will  run  to  io  per  cent  of  the  oil  supply, 
making  the  energy  Industry  Increasingly 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  International 
policies. 

NATURAL  GAS — The  cleanest  of  the  fossU 
fuels,  natural  gas  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
growth  In  the  nation's  energy  production 
since  World  War  II.  But  it  is  being  used  up 
faster  than  new  reserves  are  being  developed. 

The  Industry  contends,  and  many  econo- 
mists agree,  that  gas  prices  are  set  too  low 
to  encourage  development  of  new  fields.  A 
petroleum  company  can  make  more  money 
Investing  In  oil  than  In  gas.  As  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Industry 
says,  wholesale  prices  for  natural  gas  in- 
tended for  Interstate  distribution  are  pegged 
about  40  per  cent  below  what  It  brings  on 
the  world  market. 

COAL — Partly  as  a  restilt  of  the  ruah  to 
nuclear  plants,  the  number  of  the  nation's 
operating  coal  mines  has  dropped  from  7,900 
in  1060  to  about  5,000.  Production  has  de- 
clined slightly,  while  demand  has  risen.  Coal 
exports  now  run  •900-mtllion  a  year. 


This,  plus  a  shortage  of  available  railroad 
cars  caught  many  utilities  and  industries 
last  fall  with  barely  enough  coal  to  run  from 
week  to  week.  It  could  happen  again. 

SAFKTT    XAISINC    COSTS 

Further  complications  are  the  newly  en- 
acted mining  safety  measures,  which  are  ex- 
Iiected  to  Increase  the  cost  of  digging  coal 
and  force  more  mines  out  of  operation.  Also, 
If  strip  mining  Is  outlawed  or  severely  re- 
stricted, as  is  being  proposed  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  result  could  be  even  greater  coal 
supply  problems.  Strip  mining  Is  the  cheap- 
est method  of  extraction. 

URANIUM — The  supply  of  usable  uranium 
at  economical  prices  may  run  out  in  a  few 
decades  If,  as  predicted,  nuclear  power  be- 
comes a  significant  source  of  electricity. 

At  the  current  price  of  98  a  pound,  the 
Btueau  of  Mines  estimates  an  available 
uranium  supply  In  the  United  States  of 
160,000  tons.  Consumption  In  1970  was  1,280 
tons,  and  Is  expected  to  Increase  sharply  in 
the  next  decade. 

Nation's  Enxxgt  Crisis:  Nuclxar  Txrcvut. 
Looms — Part  II 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

Slowly,  reluctantly  and  feaiTully,  the 
United  States  Is  nMVing  toward  a  nuclear- 
powered  future.  It  Is  not  that  people  have 
learned  to  love  the  atom;  it  Is  because  few 
can  think  of  any  other  acceptable  answer  to 
the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

Nuclear  power  is  technically  dlScult,  Ini- 
tially expensive,  a  source  of  theniMkl  pollu- 
tion and  the  subject  of  acrimonious  con- 
troversy and  widespread  anxiety  about  pos- 
sible radiation  hazards. 

And  yet  to  a  growing  number  of  technol- 
ogists, economists  and  political  leaders.  It 
is  the  only  way  within  the  traditional  eco- 
nomic's  system  to  meet  the  ever  rising  con- 
sumer demand  for  a  steady  supply  of  rea- 
sonably Inexpensive  power  without  ravaging 
the  environment. 

Thus  the  Nixon  Administration  has  made 
nuclear  power  the  keystone  of  its  "clean 
energy"  plan  for  the  decade.  And  future 
Administrations,  barring  unforeseen  discov- 
eries, can  be  expected  to  follow  the  same 
general  policy. 

For  nuclear  power,  despite  Its  drawbacks, 
is  without  doubt  more  plentiful,  ultimately 
cheaper  and  relatively  lees  damaging  to  the 
environment  than  other  fuels.  The  alter- 
natives. In  other  words,  co\Ud  be  worse. 

Coal,  for  example.  Is  still  plentiful;  it  might 
last  for  a  few  more  centuries.  But  It  cannot 
last  forever.  Most  coal  moreover,  is  too  full 
of  sulphur  to  meet  present  environmental 
standards.  Thus  no  new  fossil  fuel  plants  are 
allowed  In  the  entire  Los  Angeles  basin.  And 
the  extraction  of  coal  exacts  great  environ- 
mental and  human  costs. 

The  cheapest  way  to  extiact  ooal  Is  bj 
strip  mining,  which  now  accounts  for  one- 
third  oT  production.  But  strip  mining  Is  deso- 
lating tens  of  thousands  of  acres  a  year  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  coun- 
try In  the  naUon,  with  little  likelihood  that 
the  damage  will  ever  be  repaired.  Only  58.000 
of  the  1.8  million  strlpmlned  acres  have  so 
far  been  restored,  the  Department  of  Interior 
reports. 

But  If  strip  mining  Is  outlawed,  as  many 
conservationists  are  urging,  then  a  greater 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  deep  min- 
ing, which  Is  not  only  roughly  three  times  as 
expensive  but  more  basardoua  as  w«U.  More 
than  80,000  miners  have  died  in  deep  mine 
accidents  since  1910.  Safety  pracautlons, 
while  they  might  make  the  process  humanly 
acceptable,  would  make  it  even  more  aq;>en- 
sive  and  leas  econotnlcal. 

Other  sources  of  energy  are  equally  prob- 
lematic. Petroleum  costs  are  rlalQg  >•  the 
search  for  new  supplies  grows  more  dllBcult 
and  expensive,  extending  to  the  polM  and 
farther  out  on  the  continental  shelf.  The 
price  of  fuel  oil  In  Boston,  for  example,  has 
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doubled  In  a  year's  time.  Before  oU  begins 
running  out  In  a  century  or  so,  it  may  have 
to  be  rationed  so  that  what  Is  left  Is  used 
only  for  transportation  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  plastics — not  for  burning  up  in  the 
production  of  electricity  or  home  heating. 
rxuance  on  roRKiCN  sotmczs 

Moreover,  a  continued  reliance  on  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  would  mean  a  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources.  American 
demand  for  petroleum  will  reach  28  million 
barrels  a  day  by  1985,  the  Humble  Oil  and 
Refining  Company  estimates,  and  only  11 
million  barrels  are  expected  to  be  domestic. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  fuel  oil  used 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  already  comes  from 
abroad,  mostly  from  the  Caribbean.  This 
gives  a  number  of  foreign  governments  a 
major  voice  in  the  price  and  flow  of  Ameri- 
can fuel. 

Damming  more  rivers  cannot  fill  the  need 
for  energy  either.  Hydroelectric  power  ac- 
counts for  only  4  per  cent  of  present  energy 
production,  and  most  of  the  suitable  dam 
sites  have  been  exploited.  Even  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  originally  a  water  power 
project,  now  derives  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
lis  power  from  hydroelectric  facilities. 

Harness  the  tides  or  tap  steam  Inside  the 
earth?  These  are  considered  Interesting  but 
limited  alternatives.  Convert  sunlight  di- 
rectly to  electricity?  Engineers  doubt  this 
would  ever  be  practical  for  large-scale  en- 
ergy generation. 

At  every  turn,  then,  the  complications  con- 
found an  easy  solution  to  the  energy  crisis 
ajid  nuclear  power  seems  more  and  more 
attractive. 

AN    ALCHEMIST'S   DBXAM 

Nuclear  reactors  now  produce  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  electricity.  By  1980  the  figure 
is  expected  to  be  25  per  cent,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  50  per  cent.  Electricity 
then  will  crackle  along  high-voltage  lines 
from  "nuclear  parks,"  clusters  of  reactors  far 
from  urban  centers,  and  through  submerged 
lines  from  reactor  stations  on  platforms  an- 
chored miles  out  In  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
waters. 

Present  nuclear  reactors  will  seem  old- 
fashioned.  The  more  advanced  types,  called 
"breeders,"  will  be  a  sort  of  alchemist's 
dream,  making  more  fuel  than  they  con- 
sume. Eventually,  fwrhape  as  early  as  the 
year  2000.  there  may  be  machines,  based  on 
the  sun's  energy-generating  processes,  that 
run  on  fuels  almost  as  abundant  as  water 
Itself. 

But  no  energy-environment  equation  Is 
Ideal,  not  even  the  nuclear  alternative.  Nu- 
clear power  has  Its  drawbacks,  too. 

Its  technology  has  turned  out  to  be  more 
complex  than  expected.  Development  costs 
are  high.  Capital  costs  of  a  large  nuclear 
plant  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  three 
years,  from  about  9120  for  each  kilowatt 
capacity  to  more  than  9200. 

Nuclear  reactors  produce  even  more  waste 
heat  than  foesll-fuel  generators.  The  prob- 
lem of  "thermal  pollution,"  the  heating  of  a 
steam  or  lake  to  the  point  that  it  can  be- 
come inhospitable  to  fish,  has  disturbed  en- 
vironmentalists. And  the  safety  of  reactors  Is 
a  matter  of  bitter  controversy. 

Since  no  one  can  forget  nuclear  energy's 
devastating  debut  at  Hiroshima,  people  har- 
bor deep-seated  fears  about  anything  atomic, 
fears  over  explosive  accidents.  Insidious  radi- 
ation leaks  and  the  problem  of  how  to  dis- 
pose of  radioactive  fuel  residues. 

Public  protests  are  holding  up  construc- 
tion of  several  nuclear  plants.  The  titles  of 
some  recent,  widely  discussed  books  reflect 
the  gnawing  concern:  "Perils  of  the  Peace- 
ful Atom,"  "The  Careless  Atom"  and  "Pop- 
ulaUon  Control  through  Nuclear  Pollution." 

TOtrOHXR  SArCTT  RULES 

Responding  to  recent  attacks,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  announced  last  month 


even  stricter  safety  standards  for  nuclear  re- 
actors and  reduced  sharply  the  limit  on  the 
amount  of  radiation  exposure  that  the  public 
Is  permitted  to  receive  from  reactors — down 
to  1  percent  of  the  level  permitted  under 
current  Federal  radiation  standards.  Still, 
some  critics  raise  questions  about  long-term 
genetic  effects  from  repeated  exposure  to 
these  minlscule  doses. 

These  drawbacks  and  fears  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  slow  and  reluctant 
acceptance  of  nuclear  power — until  now. 
Whatever  their  reservations,  engineers  and 
many  environmentalists,  economists  and 
utility  executives  now  can  see  no  realistic 
alternative  to  the  atom. 

"Nuclear  power  certainly  is  the  best  answer 
to  our  needs  right  now  and  probably  In  the 
long  run,"  says  Byron  Lee,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Commonwealth  Eklison  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
25  per  cent  of  the  utility's  generating  ca- 
pacity will  come  from  nuclear  power. 

Although  the  Initial  capital  Investment 
is  higher  for  a  nuclear  plant,  Mr.  Lee  says, 
fuel  coets  over  the  estimated  30-year  life  of 
a  plant  are  considerably  lower.  And  because 
low-sulphur  coal  and  oil  are  expensive  in  the 
Midwest,  as  in  other  regions,  nuclear  power 
Is  also  considered  "environmentally  prefer- 
able." 

The  trend  toward  nuclear  power  is  strong. 
Although  only  21  conunerclal  nuclear  re- 
actors are  now  in  operation,  supplying  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  nation's  energy  needs, 
more  power-generating  capacity  is  now  on 
order  for  atomic  plants  than  for  the  conven- 
tional types.  There  are  54  under  construction 
in  this  country,  and  orders  for  42  more.  Even 
a  major  Texas  utility,  in  the  heart  of  gas 
country,  plans  to  go  nuclear. 

S2  BILLION  ASKED  BT  NIXON 

The  nuclear  commitment  was  reinforced 
last  month  when  President  Nixon  asked  Con- 
gress to  pledge  92-bllllon  in  Federal  funds 
over  the  next  decade  for  development  of  a 
commercial  "fast  breeder"  reactor.  This  is 
considered  the  next  major  step  In  nuclear 
technology. 

Conservation  of  resources  is  the  breeder's 
chief  selling  point. 

Conventional  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
water-cooled  types  obtain  energy  from  the 
splitting,  of  fission,  of  the  extremely  scarce 
form  of  unanlum,  U-235.  It  makes  up  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  natural  urani- 
um, and  Is  In  danger  of  depletion  in  a  few 
decades.  The  more  abundant  U-238  is  the 
nonflssionable  part  of  the  fuel  mix. 

As  the  U-235  fissions.  It  releases  energy, 
which  bolls  water  and  creates  the  steam  to 
drive  turbines  and  produce  electricity.  Apart 
from  the  fuel  and  Its  unusual  properties,  the 
method  Is  essentially  the  same  as  In  ordi- 
nary fossil-fuel  steam  generators. 

In  the  process,  some  neutrons  that  are 
released  turn  the  U-238  Into  the  fissionable 
Plutonium,  but  In  an  Inefficient  manner.  The 
breeder  reactors  will  make  the  most  of  this 
transmutation  of  elements. 

"A  QUESTION  or  RXLIABILrTT" 

In  the  breeder,  a  fissionable  fuel,  either 
U-235  or  Plutonium  239,  will  be  split  for  the 
heat-to-steam-to-electrlclty  process.  The 
siuplus  neutrons,  allowed  to  travel  at  faster 
speeds,  will  react  with  the  U-2S8  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  14  atoms  of  plutonlum  for 
every  10  atoms  consumed. 

Like  other  nuclear  technologies,  the  breed- 
er has  Its  highly  vocal  critics.  A  group  of 
scientists,  headed  by  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the 
anthropologist,  has  filed  a  suit  In  Federal 
court  In  an  effort  to  stir  a  national  debate 
on  the  advisability  of  developing  the  breeder. 
They  maintain  that  the  A.E.C.  has  failed  to 
make  public  enough  InfcMTnatlon  to  Judge 
the  potential  impxact  of  breeder  reactors  on 
the  environment. 

To  many  scientists,  however,  the  breeder  Is 
only  an  interim  t«chnology,  a  holding  action 


until  they  can  master  the  dlfllcult  art  of  con- 
trolling thermonuclear  fusion.  This  Is  the 
release  of  tremendous  energy  through  the 
fusing  of  light  atoms,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb  and  of  the  nuclear  reac- 
tions going  on  Inside  the  sun. 

Although  President  Nixon  has  asked  for  92- 
mlllion  in  addition  to  the  930-mllllon  already 
budgeted  for  fusion,  a  number  of  scientists 
call  the  lower  priority  fc«-  this  technology  "a 
disgrace."  They  predict  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  the  first  to  harness  fusion. 

As  Dr.  Richard  F.  Post  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llvermore,  Calif., 
puts  It:  "We've  got  two  really  good  horses  to 
ride  and  we  ought  to  ride  them  both."  He 
predicts  that  fusion  power  will  be  controlled 
m  the  1980'8  and  be  economically  "In  full 
swing"  by  1990. 

Most  scientists  are  somewhat  less  optimis- 
tic. They  doubt  that  fusion  will  be  a  prac- 
tical source  of  energy  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  A  few  question  whether  It 
will  ever  be  practical. 

Fusion's  promises  seems  to  make  the  con- 
tinued effort  worthwhile.  Fusion  produces 
few  worrisome  radioactive  wastes  except 
tritium,  which  most  specialists  believe  can 
be  recycled  through  the  system  without  sig- 
nificant hazard. 

More  advanced  fusion  techniques  might 
lead  to  direct  conversion  from  energy  to  elec- 
tricity, thus  bypassing  the  steam  process  and 
Its  wasteheat  Inefficiencies.  A  runaway  chain 
reaction  would  be  unlikely,  since  the  fusion 
reaction  stops  If  It  cools  ever  so  slightly. 

Another  important  advantage  it  that  the 
most  likely  fuel  for  fusion  would  be  one  or 
more  forms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  deuterium, 
which  are  derived  from  sea  water.  Thirty 
cubic  kilometers  of  seawater  could  contain  a 
deuterium  energy  equivalent  to  the  current 
Inventory  of  the  earth's  fossil  fuels. 

Not  all  current  energy  research  Involves 
nuclear  technology. 

A  number  of  researchers  are  working  on 
processes  to  remove  polluting  chemicals  from 
fuels  before  combustion  and  on  devices, 
such  as  Improved  electrostatic  precipitators, 
to  clean  stack  gases.  Utilities  are  supporting 
research  to  improve  transmission  lines,  since 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  electricity  gen- 
erated Is  lost  in  transmission.  This  will  be- 
come more  critical  as  power  plants  are  in- 
creasingly placed  farther  from  urban  centers. 

Aircraft  engine  manufacturers  are  step- 
ping up  the  development  and  sales  of  gas 
turbines,  which  are  similar  to  Jet  engines, 
for  generating  electricity. 

Though  relatively  small,  gas  turbine  plants 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  quickly  to  handle 
a  utility's  periods  of  peak  demand  or  as  a 
back-up  facility.  They  can  bum  a  variety  of 
liquid  or  gaseous  fuels,  from  natural  gas  to 
kerosene,  switching  from  one  to  another  at 
a  moment's  notlee. 

One  of  the  more  promising  lines  of  re- 
search is  directed  toward  converting  high- 
sulphur  coal  Into  sulphur-free,  plpieltne- 
quality  gas — a  synthetic  form  of  natural  gas. 

The  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Coal 
Research  Is  doubling  Its  efforts  in  coal  gasi- 
fication, aiming  toward  the  operation  of  a 
large  demonstration  plant  by  1976.  A  smaller 
pilot  plant  is  running  in  Chicago. 

HEATING    CRT7SHXS   COAL 

The  gasification  process  Involves  heating 
crushed  coal  imder  very  high  pressures.  Re- 
actions between  steam  and  the  coal's  car- 
bon give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen. 
In  a  series  of  further  reactions,  sulphur  Is 
removed  and  the  gases  are  converted  to 
methane,  which  is  what  natural  gas  is. 

Dr.  Hoyte  Hottel,  propoaed  emeritus  of 
chemical  engineering  at  MXT.,  who  Is  mak- 
ing a  comparative  study  of  new  fuel  aouroes 
for  Research  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  Is  not  op- 
timistic about  extracting  oil  from  the  plenti- 
ful shale  deposits  In  the  Western  states. 

"It  requires  heating  up  k>  much  inert  ma- 
terial to  get  a  few  gallons  of  oil."  Dr.  Hot- 
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tel  says.  "I'm  for  leaving  it  alone  until  we've 
made  more  u»e  of  our  other  resources." 

Many  other  technologies  are  expected  to 
be  investigated  through  a  new  National 
Science  Foundation  program  called  Research 
Applied  to  National  Needs.  The  largest  single 
Item  In  the  program's  $81-mllIlon  budget  Is 
energy  resource  research  and  analysis. 

Through  evolving  combinations  of  re- 
search, nuclear  and  otherwise,  the  nation's 
engineers,  scientists  and  energy  managers 
hope  to  find  the  technological  "fix"  for  the 
current  crises.  It  Is  a  traditionally  American 
response,  this  faith  that  It  all  can  be  worked 
out  through  some  more  Yankee  Ingenuity 

There  are  those,  however,  who  have  some 
doubts.  Even  new  technologies,  they  say 
may  not  be  sufficient  unless  Americans  learn 
to  curb  their  seemingly  Insatiable  appetite 
for  more  and  more  energy. 

Nation's      Enexcy      Crisis:      Is      Unbridleo 

Growth     Indispensable     to     the     Good 

Life? — Part  III 

I  By  John  Noble  WUford) 

In  searching  for  ways  to  meet  the  nation's 
soaring  energy  needs  without  damaging  the 
environment,  some  American  experts  are  be- 
ginning to  question  one  of  this  country's 
most  cherished  beliefs:  the  Idea  that  bound- 
less economic  growth  Is  Indispensable  to  the 
good  life. 

If  the  environment  Is  finite,  according  to 
these  social  scientists,  engineers,  economists 
and  environmentalists,  then  perhaps  eco- 
nomic growth  has  Its  limits  too.  particularly 
the  unbridled  growh  that  has  characterized 
the  United  States  almost  from  the  start. 

What  those  limits  are.  or  more  specifically 
how  a  slow-growth  economy  would  be  man- 
aged and  what  the  social  and  political  Im- 
plications of  such  a  policy  of  national  plan- 
ning might  be.  are  questions  that  the  critics 
of  growth  have  given  little  detailed  thought 
to. 

But  they  agree  that  the  changes  needed 
to  contain  the  energy  crisis  may  well  prove 
to  be  radical  since.  If  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion Is  carried  to  Its  end.  whoever  sets  prior- 
ities for  energy  consumption  wields  enormous 
power  over  the  economy  and  over  the  entire 
national  life  style. 

They  are  convinced.  In  any  case,  that 
change  of  some  sort  will  be  essential.  As  Dr 
Barry  Commoner,  an  outspoken  Washing- 
ton University  blolog^t,  asserts: 

a    host    or    PROBLEMS 

"The  environment  got  there  first,  and  It's 
up  to  the  economic  system  to  adjust  to  the 
environment.  Any  economic  system  must  be 
compatible  with  the  environment,  or  It  will 
not  survive." 

Controlling  growth,  economists  say.  would 
confront  the  nation  with  a  hoet  of  difficult 
problems.  Unemployment  could  rise.  The 
poor  could  be  locked  In  their  poverty.  Educa- 
tion, research  and  cultural  pursuits  might 
suffer.  The  nation  could  lose  economic  and 
political  stature. 

Millions  of  Individual  decisions  tradition- 
ally made  through  the  random  choices  of 
consumers  and  the  supply-and-demand 
forces  of  a  relatively  uncontrolled  economy 
would  have  to  be  passed  upward  to  the  na- 
tional level  and  made  through  some  form  of 
comprehensive  national  planning. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  such  far-reach- 
ing Government  power  would  run  against 
the  American  grain  and  that  the  American 
people  would  not  easily  accept  more  controls 
unless  the  energy  crisis  got  much  worse.  What 
the  critics  of  growth  are  saying,  in  a  word, 
is  that  the  crisis  Is  getting  worse,  and  rapidly. 

Consumption  of  all  energy  souces  Is  rising 
between  3  and  4  per  cent  a  year,  which  la 
faster  than  population  increases  and  basic 
economic  growth.  By  the  year  2000,  according 
to  some  projections,  there  wUl  be  320  mUllon 
Americana   (compared  to  203  million  now), 


aiid  they  may  be  using  three  or  four  times 
the  current  energy  output.  Hardly  a  shore 
or  river  bank  would  be  without  a  power  plsmt 
every  few  miles. 

rjezzamination  suggested 

"We're  not  pessimists  or  doom-mongers. 
We  Just  see  technological  reasons  to  do  some 
new  social  thinking,"  says  Dr.  John  List, 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia Institute  of  Technology's  new  En- 
vironmental Quality  Laboratory. 

•"We"ve  got  at>out  20  years  in  which  to  re- 
organize," Dr.  List  continues.  '"Population 
growth  hardly  comes  into  it  at  all.  It's  growth 
in  per  capita  consumption.  It"s  Just  plain 
affluence.  The  only  way  out  of  It  that  we 
can  see  Is  to  curb  the  energy  consumption  per 
person.  Not  exactly  a  no-growth  situation, 
but  slow  it  draw  from  this  9  per  cent  [growth 
rate]  madness." 

A  recent  energy  report  by  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  stated: 

"It  may  well  be  timely  to  re-examine  all 
of  the  basic  factors  that  shape  the  present 
rapid  rate  of  energy  growth  In  the  light  of  our 
resource  base  and  the  impact  of  growth  on 
the  environment." 

Even  Charles  P.  Luce,  chairman  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Company,  concedes: 

•"The  answer  to  all  of  these  environmental 
and  resource  problems  is  that  we  simply  use 
less  goods  and  services.  In  other  words,  that 
we  get  off  this  growth  kick  our  economy  has 
been  on  throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." 

When  slow-growth  or  no-growth  Ideas  are 
raised,  businessmen,  economists  and  engi- 
neers usually  react  with  variations  of  the 
time-honored  principle  that  growth  Is  pro- 
gress and  progress  Is  good.  They  stand  firm 
on  the  premise  reflected  by  John  L.  O'Sul- 
llvan.  the  American  editor  credited  with 
coining  the  expansionist  expression  "'mani- 
fest destiny."  Said  Mr.  OSuUlvan  in  1845: 
'"The  only  healthy  state  of  a  nation  is  per- 
petual   growth." 

BASIC  LAW  op  BIOSPHESK 

But  a  crisis:  if  not  completely  catastrophic, 
can  change  thinking  patterns  and  give  impe- 
tus to  social  invention,  as  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  Depression  years  did  In  this 
country.  To  ecologlsts.  such  radical  thinking 
Is  once  again  a  necessity. 

One  of  the  basic  laws  of  the  biosphere  is 
that  energy,  when  expanded,  ends  up  as 
heat — the  wsirmth  of  a  stove  or  light  bulb, 
the  blast  of  an  industrial  furnace,  the  heat 
of  an  auto  engine  and  the  heat  emitted  by 
power  plant  stacks  and  cooling  waters 

In  power  plants,  conventional  or  nuclear, 
only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fuel's  heat  Is 
converted  to  electricity,  and  engineers  doubt 
there  can  be  any  significant  Improvements  in 
efficiency  for  at  least  two  or  three  decades 
Consequently,  some  60  per  cent  of  the  heat 
Is  released  in  a  concentrated  dose  at  the 
power  plant  site  and  the  other  40  per  cent 
over  the  points  of  use,  primarily  the  urban 
areas. 

At  some  point,  scientists  caution,  the 
cumulative  effects  of  power  generation  could 
alter  global  climate. 

CtJTBACK  WHX  NOT  BE  EAST 

Slowing  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  energy 
consumption  will  not  be  easy.  It  would  not 
help  much  to  abolish  many  of  those  gadgets 
of  affluence,  such  as  the  electric  toothbrush 
or  electric  carving  knife.  Each  uses  less  than 
8  kilowatt  hours  a  year. 

The  big  residential  consumers  are  refrig- 
erators, electric  alr-condltloners.  freezers — 
all  considered  necessities  by  the  "haves"  and 
desired  objects  by  the  "have-nots."  New 
Yorkers,  for  example,  may  not  want  Con 
Edison  to  spoil  the  Hudson  Valley  any  more 
with  power  plants — but  they  keep  buying 
more  alr-condltloners. 

And  residential  consumption  Is  slightly 
lees  than  a  third  of  the  total.  According 
to  the  Edison  Electric  Instltut«.  41  p«r  cent 


of  electricity  Is  consumed  by  indtistry,  32 
per  cent  residential.  23  per  cent  commercial 
(Stores,  shopping  centers,  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  etc.)  and  4  percent  others  (street 
lights,  subways,  etc.). 

How  to  slow  down  growth — through  re- 
strictions on  energy  consumption  or  reduc- 
tions in  economic  development  in  order  to 
curb  energy  demand — is  something  most 
economists  would  rather  not  contemplate 
Adam  Smith,  In  "The  Wealth  of  Nations" 
two  centuries  ago.  summed  up  their  posi- 
tion: 

The  progressive  state  Is  in  reality  the 
cheerful  and  the  hearty  state  to  all  the 
different  orders  of  the  society  The  station- 
ary state  is  dull:  the  declining,  melancholy." 

Some  economists,  like  Yale  University's  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Walllch.  dismiss  no-growth  ideas 
as  "'absolute  bunk." 

They  see  more  unemployment  as  the  most 
immediate  and  deplorable  effect.  According 
to  a  ""law"  worked  out  by  Dr.  Arthur  Okun. 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  former  economics  adviser  to  President 
Johnson,  the  nation's  basic  economy  must 
grow  at  a  rate  of  4  to  44  per  cent  annually 
to  absorb  the  growing  labor  force  and  In- 
(•rea.ses  in  productivity,  the  output  per  man- 
hour.  A  1  per  cent  drop  In  economic  growth 
would  thus  lead  to  a  one-third  of  1  per  cent 
rise  In  unemployment. 

""BEAtrTirUL  THOHGHTS" 

Any  fundamental  curbing  of  ene*^-  con- 
sumption, economists  say,  would  mean  sta- 
bilizing the  gross  national  product,  the  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  which  cur- 
rently runs  at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly 
more  than  $l-trllllon. 

The  only  remotely  realistic  way  to  do  that, 
the  economists  add,  Is  to  reduce  the  hours 
people  work  each  week.  It  would  mean  ask- 
ing people  to  trade  added  income  for  more 
leisure,  to  sacrifice  future  increaaes  in  their 
standard  of  living. 

"What  are  they  going  to  occupy  their  time 
with?"'  Dr.  Walllch  asks.  'Religious  contem- 
plation, art.  beautiful  thoughts?" 

The  effect  this  could  have  on  poor  people 
presents  a  serious  problem.  Methods  often 
suggeerted  for  reducing  energy  consumption, 
such  as  substantial  price  increases,  would 
hit  the  poor  hardest. 

Pot  a  person  in  Harlem  or  Watt«  it  could 
make  the  difference  in  having  air-condition- 
ing, or  even  a  fan.  More  Important,  it  could 
cost  him  his  Job.  The  Increases  could  also 
hurt  the  users  of  subways  and  other  electric 
mass-transit  operations,  but  not  the  people 
who  ride  to  work  In  automobiles,  which  are 
responsible  for  great  amounts  of  pollution. 

For  these  reasons,  critics  often  call  slow- 
growth  ideas  an  "elltlart"  attitude,  which  one 
Industry  executive  described  as  "I've  got 
mine.  Jack,   let's  stop  here." 

Critics  of  the  critics,  however,  aay  the  Im- 
pact on  the  poor  could  be  ameliorated 
through  income  redistribution  and  other  so- 
cial legislation.  Besides,  they  say  the  argu- 
ment Is  often  used  by  "people  who  never 
really  gave  a  second  thought  to  poor  people 
before." 

Anoth^  argument  against  curbing  energy 
production  Is  that  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment will  take  more,  not  less,  energy.  W 
Donham  Crawford,  president  of  the  Edison 
EHectrlc  Institute,  contends: 

"If  you  want  to  replace  the  Intemal-com- 
buatlon  engln«  with  mass  transit  in  our  pol- 
luted cities,  if  you  want  to  recycle  aluminum 
and  steel  cans  Into  useful  products.  If  you 
are  going  to  try  to  clean  up  the  sewage  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  if  you're  going  to  clean  the 
air.  it  will  take  enormous  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity." 

CONFLICT  OVER  TIMING 

But  the  conflict  between  many  economists 
and  ecologlsts  may  be  over  martters  of  timing 
and  magnitude  rather  than  of  principle. 

Dr  Walter  W.  Heller.  University  of  Minne- 
sota proieweoT  and  former  chairman  of  the 
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Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  says: 

"I  think  of  growth  as  a  source  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  also  as  a  solution.-  We're  doing  a  bad 
enough  Job  In  the  face  of  growth.  An  absence 
of  growth  would  be  a  corrosive  factor  in 
solving  our  problems.  But  we  must,  in  time, 
redirect  the  proceeds  of  growth,  and  the 
first  claim  should  be  on  repairing  the  ravages 
of  growth." 

It  Is  also  possible  that  growth  rates  will  be- 
gin to  taper  off  because  of  naturaJ  economic 
and  cultural  forces. 

In  California,  as  In  many  fast-growing 
states,  there  is  a  shift  In  construction  from 
single-family  homes  to  multiple  dwellings: 
an  a{>artment  uses  about  two-thirds  the 
electric  power  of  a  Elngle-famlly  house.  Low- 
er birth  rates  will  mean  a  decre<ise  in  the 
labor  farce's  growth  20  years  from  now,  and 
there  is  already  a  gradual  shift  in  the  labor 
force  from  manufacturing  to  less  power -de- 
manding service  and  trade  occupations. 

Even  without  sulditional  taxes  or  sur- 
charges to  support  research  and  to  discourage 
over-use,  all  forecasters  {M-edict  considerably 
higher  costs  of  energy.  perhaiM  50  per  cent 
increases  in  the  decade.  This  would  be  a 
result  of  resource  scarltles  and  the  coert^  of 
anti-pollution  measures. 

And  It  Just  may  be  that  there  is  a  sattira- 
tion  point  for  human  energy  needs.  How 
many  more  cars  and  alr-condltloners  and  ap- 
pliances can  the  American  middle  classes 
need  or  want?  Perhaps  the  consumers'  boom 
will  cool  off.  Perhaps  at  some  point  most 
growth  in  energy  demand  will  reflect  popula- 
tion gains  and  the  acquisitions  of  poorer 
people. 

END  TO  "EXPONENTIAL  CTJRVES" 

This  could  bring  to  an  end  the  "exponential 
growth  curves "'  that  have  been  the  pattern 
all  this  century — that  is,  the  doubling  of 
electricity  consumption  every  10  years.  It  has 
to  end  sometime,  through  some  natural  or 
willed  deceleration,  because,  as  Dr.  Dennis 
Gabor,  the  British  technologist,  says: 

"Exponential  curves  grow  to  infinity  only 
in  mathematics.  In  the  physical  world,  they 
either  turn  round  and  saturate,  or  they  break 
down  catastrophically."' 

In  random  but  not  Insignificant  ways. 
AmerlcELns  are  showing  signs  of  turning  away 
from  reflex  Chamber -of-Commerce  booater- 
Ism  to  a  more  selective  approach  toward 
growth. 

Cancellation  of  the  supersonic  transport 
was  the  most  dramatic  expression  of  such  a 
questioning  attitude,  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Oal- 
bralth.  the  Harvard  University  economist, 
calls  the  SST  decision  ""historic"  because 
■"for  the  first  time  we  decided  the  advantages 
of  a  new  type  of  growth  were  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantages." 

Similar  public  protests  killed  proposals  for 
ft  Jet  airport  in  the  Everglades  and  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

BASIC    SOCIAL    ISSUES 

But  to  embark  on  a  conscious  {>ollcy  of 
curbing  growth,  raises  fundamental  social 
questions  that  go  much  deeper  than  the  eco- 
nomics of  living.  They  strike  at  the  heart 
of  American  ethics  and  philosophy. 

"Up  till  very  recently,  man  has  Inhabited, 
psychologically,  a  virtually  unlimited  flat 
earth,"  says  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Bouldlng,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  economist,  explaining 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  finite-earth  con- 
cept on  man's  thinking.  ""There  has  always 
been  somewhere  to  go  over  the  horizon,  some 
boundary  to  the  known  world  beyond  which 
there  were  further  worlds  to  explore.  Now 
this  long  period  of  human  expansion  has 
suddenly  come  to  an  end.  We  are  living  in 
just  so  big  a  house  and  there  are  only  so 
many  things  that  can  be  done  with  It  The 
psychological  Impact  of  this  shift  has  barely 
begun  to  be  felt." 

Advocating  a  new  "'ecologlc  ethic,"  Dr.  Gar- 
rett Hardin,  professor  of  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  says; 


"The  ethical  system  under  which  we  op- 
erated in  the  past  wais  possibly  adequate  for 
an  uncrowded  world.  But  it  Is  not  adequate 
for  a  world  that  is  already  critically  over- 
crowded, a  world  in  which  it  Is  increasingly 
difficult  for  anyone  to  do  anything  at  all 
without  seriously  affecting  the  well-being  of 
countless  other  human  beings." 

No  crisis  so  complex  can  be  easily  solved, 
but  the  few  ideas  being  discussed  generally 
Involve  the  types  of  social  innovations  that 
may  be  necessary  to  match  the  nation's  tech- 
nological capabilities.  The  ideas  center  on 
some  kind  of  national  energy  policy  In  the 
broader  context  of  national  economic  and  en- 
vironmental planning.  As  a  beginning,  air, 
and  water  and  other  environmental  stand- 
ards are  being  established  on  a  national  basis 
for  the  first  time. 

NEW    IDEAS    DISCUSSED 

Writing  In  the  summer  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican Scholar,  Dr.  Peter  L.  Marks,  professor  of 
biology  at  Cornell  University,  went  so  far  as 
to  advocate  abolishing  all  state,  county  and 
city  governments  and  replacing  them  "with 
regional  governments  based  on  ecological 
boundaries,"  such  as  a  watershed. 

Since  he  Joined  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany last  year.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  former 
head  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  has  initiated  a  "strategic 
study"  of  the  nation's  energy  situation.  The 
study,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  explores 
such  ideas  as  regional  land-use  and  water 
planning,  a  national  energy  system  of  Inter- 
connected transmission  lines  and  priorities 
for  resource  exploitation  and  technological 
development. 

These  represent  the  probing  first  steps  as 
the  nation  learns  to  make  the  transition 
from  what  Dr.  Bouldlng  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  calls  the  "cowboy  economics"  of 
unfettered  growth  to  the  planned,  orderly 
growth  of  "spaceship  economics,"  the  con- 
cept of  man's  dependence  on  a  finite  en- 
closed life-support  system  known  as  earth. 

The  energy  crisis  reflects  the  difficulty  of 
that  transition,  the  slow  weighing  of  the 
costs  of  radical  social  change  against  the 
costs  of  letting  things  go  unchanged.  The 
crisis  also  confirms  the  agonizing  truth  of 
Buckminster  Puller's  words. 

"Now  there  is  one  outstanding  Important 
fact  regarding  Spaceship  Earth."'  Mr.  FHiller. 
the  Inventor,  says,  "and  that  Is  that  no  In- 
struction book  came  with  It." 


MANMADE  CALAMITY  IN 
EAST  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  further  press 
accounts  concerning  the  manmade 
calamity  in  East  Pakistan. 

On  Monday  I  called  upon  the  World 
Bank  to  make  the  Cargill  report  available 
to  Congress — Congressional  Record, 
July  12.  1971,  page  24485.  On  Tuesday, 
the  New  York  Times  published  excerpts 
from  this  report  and  I  commend  it  for 
taking  this  action.  However,  I  would  still 
desire  to  read  the  full  text  of  this  report. 
It  would  be  most  helpful  In  light  of  the 
Saxbe-Church  amendment  to  suspend 
economic  and  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  until  distribution  of 
food  and  other  relief  measures,  super- 
vised by  international  agencies,  take 
place  on  a  regular  basis  throughout  East 
Pakistan  and  the  majority  of  refugees 
in  India  are  repatriated  to  East  Pakistan. 

The  World  Bank  report  is  said  to  have 
concluded  that  new  international  devel- 
opment "will  have  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
suspension  for  at  least  the  next  year  or 
so." 


The  Saxbe-Church  amendment  now 
has  30  cosponsors.  Today  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  has  decided  to  join  us,  and  I  ask 
that  his  name  be  added  as  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  159  to  S.  1657,  the  Inter- 
national Security  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
Offering  graphic  testimony  to  the  real- 
ization that  the  situation  In  East  Paki- 
stan has  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent, 
our  amendment  now  has  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  as  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  articles  on  Paki- 
stan be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Par   Eastern   Economic    Review, 
June   19,  1971] 

SouL  ON  Ice 

Syngman  Rhee.  Ngo,  Diem,  the  Greek  col- 
onels, TrujlUo  .  .  .  the  list  of  despots  propped 
up  by  United  States  troops  and  money 
since  the  war  Is  long  and  shameful.  But 
America,  however  despicable  the  conduct  of 
its  varloiis  satraps,  has  never  supported  one 
whose  behaviour  produced  wanton  death  and 
destruction  on  a  scale  approaching  the  atroc- 
ities inflicted  on  the  people  of  East  Pakistan 
since  March.  This  time,  the  "imperialists" 
cannot  be  held  to  account  for  murders  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  the  barbartc  treatment 
of  Innocent  civilians  and  the  desperate  flight 
of  six  million  Bengalis  to  India.  This  time 
the  accusing  finger  points  towards  Peking. 
Conscious  of  the  outrages  perpetrated 
against  China's  millions  in  the  {>ast  cen- 
tury. Peking's  friends  now  witness  what 
seems  a  partnership  In  destruction  between 
West  Pakistan  and  China.  They  can  only 
wonder  what  tortuous  opptortunlsm  makes 
Peking  dare  to  announce  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage  In  East  Pakistan  increased  aid  for 
a  military  government  which  deliberately 
decided  to  veto  the  electoral  triumph  of 
East  Pakistan's  Sheik  Mujlb — a  government 
which  has  unleashed  a  ferocious  soldiery 
armed  with  Chinese  weapons  upon  a  people 
which  had  long  hailed  Mao  Tse-tung  as  Its 
hero. 

War.  genocide,  famine  and  epidemics,  the 
cynics  would  say.  have  been  Asia's  natural 
lot.  East  Pakistan,  on  this  reckoning.  Is  no 
more  than  an  extreme  Instance  of  the  ca- 
tastrophes which  periodically  enpulf  the  re- 
gion. But  China's  indifference  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bengali  community  of  East 
Pakistan  tarnishes  its  Image  of  {x>lltlcal  good 
faith.  Peking  has  proclaimed  Its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  popular  revolution  against 
unjust  tyrannies  and  suppression  of  the 
masses  by  force.  It  has  derided  the  politics 
of  expediency.  It  has  proudly  pledged  that, 
unlike  the  Soviet  "social  Imperialists".  It 
will  never  let  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  go 
unheeded.  Yet  now  China,  by  insisting  that 
the  East  Pakistan  tragedy  is  an  internal 
problem  and  that  the  Chinese  will  defend 
the  military  administration  of  Yahya  Khan 
against  outside  Intervention,  is  playing  by 
the  rules  it  despises. 

If  the  same  argument  Is  applied  to  Indo- 
china. Peking's  grounds  for  supporting  the 
assistance  rendered  by  North  Vietnam — kin- 
ship, culture  and  a  common  revolutionary 
history — to  the  South  Vietnamese.  Cam- 
bodians and  Laotians  are  totally  eroded. 
Peking,  together  with  the  rest  of  Asia.  Is 
anxious  to  prevent  a  military  confrontation 
between  India  and  Pakistan  over  the  fate 
of  the  Bengalis.  But  its  approach  to  New 
Delhi  has  been  confined  to  allowing  Paki- 
stan's government  to  utter  threats  which 
quoted  Chou  En-lal's  pledge  of  suport  against 
India.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  the  minority 
section  of  a  country  Is  butchering  an  under- 
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privileged  majority  on  racial  grounds.  It  has 
made  no  effort  to  force  Islamabad  to  control 
the  savagery  of  Its  battalions. 

China  has  never  pretended  revolutionary 
principles  take  first  place  over  national  In- 
terests. But.  In  this  case,  "national  Interests" 
seem  unprecedentedly  suspect.  Contrary  to 
the  cynics'  judgement.  Asian  memories  are 
not  short.  Peking  should  enquire  among  its 
own  people  whether  they  have  expunged 
from  their  souls  the  horrors  of  the  Japanese 
Invasion.  The  moderation  shown  by  China 
In  dealing  with  border  problems.  Its  willing- 
ness to  permit  accommodations  with  such 
formerly  implacable  foes  as  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  and  its  shrewd  response  to 
the  United  States'  attempts  to  patch  up  re- 
lations after  two  decades  of  hostility,  are 
proof  that  China  Is  ruled  by  men  whose 
minds  are  far  from  mean  or  Incapable  of 
burying  the  past  for  China's  future  benefit. 
But  these  very  virtues  make  China's  policy 
towards  East  Pakistan — where  It  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  carnage  tomorrow — all  the 
more  alarming. 

China  is  not  alone  In  letting  East  Pakistan 
die  an  agonising  death.  The  United  Nations 
has  tried  desperately  to  shuffle  off  any  in- 
volvement. Western  governments  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  blame  the  disaster  on  the 
permanent  quarrel  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan. But,  where  others  have  shown  differ- 
ence, China  has  lent  the  hangman  more 
rope.  In  showing  Itself  no  more  moral — 
and,  startlngly.  possibly  less — than  the  rest 
of  the  international  family  of  nations.  China 
has  Jettisoned  its  revolutionary  soul. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  13,  1971) 
World  Bank  Panel  Sees  Delat  to  Am  ron 
East  Pakistan — Suggests  Development 
Help  Be  Held  Up  Because  or  Ravages  bt 
MtLTTAaT — Vast  Pood  Flow  Urged — Res- 
toration or  Crvn-UN  Rule  is  Viewed  as 
Only  Path  to  Return  to  Norsialct 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington  —A  special  World  Bank  mis- 
sion has  concluded  that  East  Pakistan  has 
been  so  ravaged  by  the  West  Pakistan  mili- 
tary crackdown  that  new  international 
development  efforts  '■will  have  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  suspension  for  at  least  the  next  year 
or  so." 

The  mission's  repwrt,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  The  New  York  Times,  is  based  on 
visits  to  East  Pakistan  between  May  30  and 
June  11  to  assess  the  effects  of  the  oentraJ 
Government's  suppression  of  the  BengaU 
separatist  movement. 

The  report  also  rec(»nm«nded  massive  food 
shipments  to  prevent  starvation  as  a  result 
of  the  disruption  transportation  and  sigrl- 
cultural  production  in  the  rlce-growlng 
province. 

return  to  civilian  rule  urged 
According  to  the  mission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, East  Pakistan  is  most  unlikely  to 
return  to  normal  "until  there  la  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  visibility — and.  preferably, 
even  the  presence"  of  the  West  Pakistani 
military  and  the  reestabllshment  of  civlUao 
administration. 

Since  the  army  crackdown  began  March  35, 
at  least  200,000  people,  many  of  them  Hindus, 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  In  excess 
of  2.5  million  people  have  become  refugees 
in  India. 

On  the  basis  of  the  10,000-wonl  report  the 
World  Bank  recommended  June  21  against 
new  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Agha  Mohammad  Yahya  Khan  by  an 
11 -nation  consortium  aiding  f^ktetan, 

NO   nCPmOTKKXMT  SKKN 

The  mission,  which  was  headed  by  a  Briton, 
I.  P.  M.  CarglU,  director  of  the  World  Bank's 
South  Asia  department,  emphasized  that 
there  were  no  aligns  that  "normality  is  being 
appruached  or  that  matters  are  even  moving 


in  that  direction"  or  that  "the  situation  will 
improve  significantly  or  rapidly." 

It  said  that  the  two  most  formidable  con- 
straints that  must  be  removed  are  "the  gen- 
eral sense  of  fear  and  lack  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  population"  and  "the 
complete  dislocation  of  the  communications 
system." 

"Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,"  the  report 
sidded,  "people  fear  to  venture  forth  and  as  a 
result,  commerce  has  virtually  ceased  and 
economic  activity  generally  is  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

"There  is  also  no  question  that  punitive 
measures  by  the  military  are  oontlnulng,  as 
considered  necessary  by  the  martial-law 
administration;  and  whether  directed  at  the 
general  populace  or  at  particular  elements, 
these  have  the  effect  of  fostering  fear  among 
the  population  at  large." 

"Insurgent  activity  is  continuing"  the  mis- 
sion found,  and  "this  Is  not  only  disruptive 
In  Itself,  but  also  often  leads  to  massive  army 
retaliation." 

"In  short,  the  general  atmosphere  remains 
very  tense  and  anything  but  conducive  to 
the  resumption  of  normal  activities  In  the 
province  as  a  whole,"  the  report  said. 

Because  of  the  controversial  and  politically 
delicate  character  of  the  report — the  United 
States,  for  example,  holds  that  International 
assistance  to  the  Pakistani  Government 
should  be  maintained — its  contents  have 
been  kept  secret. 

ACTION     BT    M'NAMASA 

On  Saturday  Robert  S.  McNamara.  the 
bank's  president,  authorized  its  distribution 
on  a  confidential  basts  to  the  institution's  21 
executive  directors  and  alternates,  which 
made  it  available  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  the  United  States  execu- 
tive director.  Robert  E.  Wleczorowskl. 

An  eyewitness  account  of  the  situation  in 
the  western  section  of  East  Pakistan,  written 
by  Hendrlk  van  der  Heijden.  an  economist 
and  mission  member,  described  the  town  of 
Kushtla  as  looking  "like  a  World  War  n 
German  town  having  undergone  strategic 
Iwmbing  attacks"  as  a  result  of  12  days  of 
"punitive  action"  undertaken  by  the  West 
Pakistani  Army. 

Mr.  van  der  Heijden  reported  that  "90 
percent  of  the  houses,  shops,  banks  and  other 
buildings  were  totally  destroyed"  and  that 
the  population  "was  down  from  40,000  to 
5.000  " 

"Kushtla.  as  someone  told  me  is  the  Mylal 
of  the  West  Pakistani  Army."  he  wrote. 
"There  was  only  one  reaction:  to  confirm 
that  impression." 

He  reported  that  in  Jeeeore.  another  East 
Pakistani  town,  some  20.000  people  were 
killed  and  the  city  center  was  destroyed. 
"Virtually  all  economic  activity  has  come 
to  a  halt."  he  added 

"Generally,  the  army  terrorizes  the  pop- 
ulation, particularly  aiming  at  the  Hindus 
and  suspected  members  of  the  Awaml 
League."  Mr.  van  der  Heijden  said.  The 
Awaml  League,  which  was  East  Pakistan's 
dominant  political  party,  was  banned  when 
the  military  action  began. 

A  TOWN  "DHtORALIZED" 

In  the  farm  community  of  Khulna,  the 
World  Bank  official  wrote,  "agriculture  was 
in  a  shambles,  the  people  demoralized." 

1ST.  van  der  Heijden  noted  that  on  the 
level  of  the  farm  communities,  known  as 
Thana.  "the  shock  waves  of  the  army  action 
hit  the  hardest;  it  was  at  this  level  where 
the  hope  for  agricultural  development  was." 
The  hope  has  been  set  back  by  at  least  five 
years,  he  added. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  government 
can  effectively  deal  with  these  people  In  the 
near  future,"  he  said  of  the  communities' 
residents. 

The  over-all  report,  drawn  from  accounts 
by  mlssloQ  members  who  toured  East  Pakis- 
tan, described  the  disruption  of  economic 
and  social  activity  and  said : 


"The  situation  is  very  far  Indeed  from 
normal;  nor  are  there  any  signs  that  normal- 
ity Is  being  approached  or  that  matters  are 
even  moving  In  that  direction." 

Discussing  the  "minimum  conditions  for 
normalization."  it  said  that  "it  Is  most  un- 
likely that  any  significant  movement  will 
occur"  unless  "normal  civilian  administra- 
tion" is  restored. 

called  most  controversial 

That,  according  to  authoritative  bank  of- 
ficials, is  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
report  because  the  recommendation  that  the 
army  be  removed  touches  upon  the  cen- 
tral political  issue  in  the  conflict.  It  is  tanta- 
mount, they  said,  to  a  demand  that  Presi- 
dent Yayha  Khan  reach  a  political  accommo- 
dation in  East  Pakistan — meaning  autono- 
mous rule  by  the  Awaml  League,  which  won 
an  election  last  December. 

The  view  taken  by  high  World  Bank  of- 
ficials is  reported  to  be  that  the  Government 
would  divert  funds  originally  earmarked  for 
the  eastern  province  to  bolster  the  western 
economy,  which  has  also  suffered  seriously. 
That  view  has  also  been  taken  by  Britain  and 
Canada,  but  the  United  States,  despite  its 
public  urglngs  of  a  political  accommodation, 
refuses  to  deny  economic  assistance. 

United  States  ofDcials  were  unable  to  say 
whether  the  visits  to  India  and  Pakistan  last 
week  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  White  House 
special  assistant  for  national  security  af- 
fairs, would  result  in  a  change  In  jxillcy.  That 
Includes  the  honoring  of  exp>ort  licenses  for 
military  equipment  issued  before  March  25. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  Nixon 
Administration  believes  that  East  Pakistan's 
Inability  to  resume  normal  economic  develop- 
ment should  not  deter  the  international  com- 
munity  from  maintaining  high  levels  of  aid 
to  the  central  Government.  The  Administra- 
tion has  asked  Congress  to  authorize  $118.3- 
mllllon  in  economic  aid  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

[FYom  the  New  York  Times.  July  13.  1971) 

Excerpts  From  Woatj)  Bank  Group's  Report 
on  East  Pakistan 

(Washington. — Pollowlng  are  exoerpts 
from  a  rep>ort  by  a  mission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment that  visited  East  Pakistan  last  month 
and  from  a  report  on  a  survey  of  the  western 
area  of  the  province  by  Hendrlck  van  der 
Heiden,  an  economist  and  member  of  the 
mission.  The  reports  were  obtained  by  The 
New  York  Times. ) 

mission's  report 
The  situation  is  very  far  Indeed  from  nor- 
mal; nor  are  there  any  signs  that  normality 
Is  being  approcu:hed  or  that  matters  are  even 
moving  in  tiiat  direction.  For  this  picture  to 
be  changed  it  appears  that,  as  a  minimum, 
two  formidable  constraints  must  be  removed 
or  overcome. 

m 

The  general  sense  of  feax  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  most  of  the  population. 

The  immediate  manifestations  of  this  feax 
and  absence  of  confidence  are  the  persistent 
failure  or  refusal  to  report  for  duty,  whlc!! 
Is  particularly  prevalent  unong  the  lower 
grades  of  civil  servants  and  workers  but  Is 
far  from  absent  at  the  higher  levels,  and  the 
general  hesitation  of  those  who  have  returned 
to  expose  themselves  either  physically  or  in 
the  realm  of  policies  and  Ideas.  Few  are  func- 
tioning properly.  The  effects  are  evident 
throughout  the  administration  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  well  as  in  the  [lack  of]  Inter- 
action b«twe«n  the  two;  and  the  result  Is 
reccvded  in  the  nonresumptloo  of  normal 
activity  throughout  the  economy. 

Furthermore,  there  are  no  signs  that  tbs 
situation  win  improve  significantly  or  rap- 
idly. Two  dates — April  31  and  June  16 — were 
set  by  the  Oovemment  for  all  work«n  to  re- 
turn to  their  jobs  without  pnjudloe.  The 
second  data  has  now  paased,  and  still  the 
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calls  and  professions  of  "normalcy  fast  re- 
turning to  complete  normalcy"  are  going  out. 
But  people  remain  afraid  and  untrustlng, 
and  it  Is  most  unlikely  that  economic  pres- 
sures can  or  will  be  generated  which  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  this  reserve. 
If  the  condition  of  fear  in  the  countryside 
should  come  to  exceed  that  In  the  cities 
or  If  there  should  be  a  general  failure  to  solve 
the  food  problem,  resulting  in  wide  spread 
starvation,  workers  and  people  generally 
might  be  forced  back  into  the  cities  and 
towns  In  large  numbers.  But  neither  of  these 
solutions  is  In  any  way  desirable. 

[2] 

The  complete  dislocation  of  the  communi- 
cations system. 

Its  major  manifestation  is  almost  complete 
absence  of  movement  of  people  (except  with- 
in towns)  and  of  the  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween regions  and  sectors  anywhere  within 
the  province.  So  long  as  it  continues,  this  sit- 
uation will  exert  a  strong  negative  effect 
ufjon  all  efforts  to  revive  the  economy  and  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  population — In- 
cluding, in  particular,  their  food  require- 
ments. 

Minimum  conditions  for  normalization 

In  the  present  political  circumstance,  it  is 
Impossible  to  predict  what  might  constitute 
p.  sufficient  set  of  conditions  for  a  normaliza- 
tion process  to  begin.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  cf  necessary  conditions. 

First,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  signifi- 
cant movement  in  the  direction  of  normality 
will  occur  until  there  Is  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  visibility — and.  preferably,  even  the 
presence — of  the  military  and  a  re-establish- 
ment of  normal  civilian  administration  in 
East  Pakistan.  Secondly,  the  food  problem 
must  be  solved.  For  the  present,  this  means 
programing  the  massive  imports  which  will 
be  required  over  the  next  13  months,  and 
re-establishing — by  some  combination  of  per- 
manent and  temporary  measures — an  ade- 
quate tjansport  and  distribution  system. 
Thirdly,  any  remaining  available  resources 
must  be  directed  first  to  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  and  to  breaking  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  persistent  physical  and 
organizational  t>ottlenecks  Impeding  efforts 
to  get  the  economy  going  again. 

One  implication  of  this  set  of  priorities  is 
that  the  development  effort  will  have  to  re- 
main In  a  state  of  suspension  for  at  least  the 
next  year  or  so.  On  the  whole,  this  is  cer- 
tainly Inevitable;  however,  there  are  sc»ne 
areas  of  extremely  high  priority  where  devel- 
opment programs  should  be  resumed  at  their 
previous — or  even  higher — levels  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  A  lUt  of  such  areas  would 
Include  as  a  minimum:  rice  research.  Jute 
research  (market)  and  promotion,  seed  pro- 
duction and  Improvement  (rice  and  jute), 
'ood  storage  and  distribution  and  rural  in- 
frastructure— Including  the  rural  works,  ir- 
rigation and  integrated  rural  development 
programs. 

economist's  report 

Jeasore 

Approaching  Jessore,  It  became  soon  clear 
that  this  was  the  area  where  the  army  puni- 
tive action  had  been  very  severe:  Prom  the 
air,  totally  destroyed  villages  were  clearly 
visible,  a  building  was  still  on  fire,  and  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  runway  a  good  many 
houses  had  been  destroyed.  The  airport  was 
heavily  guarded  by  armed  forces,  who  also 
controlled  access  to  the  airport. 

The  authorities  estimate  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Jessore  Itself  Is  down  from  80,000  to 
15,000-20,000.  Some  20,000  people  were  killed 
in  Jessore.  The  city's  center  has  been  de- 
stroyed: commerce  has  come  to  a  standstill. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  ahope  have  been 
destroyed. 

Damage  to  housing  In  Jessore  district  Is  so 
severe  that  the  authorities  estimate  that 
some  450.000  people  have  been  affected  out 


of  a  total  district  population  of  2.5  million. 
Half  a  million  people  have  fied  to  India. 

The  Jessore  area  is  by  no  means  secure. 
Government  officers  cannot  any  more  easily 
enter  the  villages  as  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  shot  by  the  "miscreants."  A  number  of 
these  Incidents  took  place  In  the  week  before 
I  arrived,  and  the  army  Is  reacting  to  these 
Incidents  by  burning  down  the  villages  from 
which  these  shots  are  being  fired.  Generally, 
the  army  terrorizes  the  population,  particu- 
larly aiming  at  the  Hindus  and  suspected 
members  of  the  Awaml  League. 

Khulna 

Khulna  City  has  been  substantially  dam- 
aged. Very  heavy  destruction  was  observed  In 
the  areas  alongside  the  road  and  along  the 
river  leading  up  to  the  newsprint  factory 
and  the  Platinum  Jubilee  jute  mill.  As  a 
result  of  the  disturbances,  the  destruction 
of  houses  and  the  continuing  uncertainty 
regtu-dlng  life  and  property.  The  population 
of  greater  Khulna  is  down  from  400.000  to 
150,000. 

The  administration  of  Khulna  district  was 
back  to  80  per  cent  of  its  original  strength. 
There  are  serious  police  shortages,  but  the 
situation  Is  improving.  Some  senior  police 
officers  have  been  recruited  from  West  Paki- 
stan. The  road  to  Jessore  and  Kushtla  is  gen- 
erally unsafe,  particularly  at  night.  Schools 
are  open,  but  attendance  Is  very  poor.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute,  as  well  as  colleges, 
however,  have  not  yet  started. 

The  main  problem  affecting  Khulna  Is 
communications:  The  telephone  system 
works  but  mall  service  is  very  Irregular. 
There  is  only  marginal  truck  traffic  on  the 
roads:  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  normal. 
The  army  has  requested  many  vehicles  and 
launches,  including  Government  vehicles, 
and  many  have  been  taken  to  India.  Rail 
service  is  off  by  50  per  cent  There  are  very 
few  buses  on  the  road.  Speire  parts  are  a 
problem,  Shortag^es  of  kerosene,  edible  oil 
and  dlesel  oil  exist  In  the  villages. 

The  area  surrounding  the  Platinum  Jubi- 
lee jute  mill  has  undergone  very  substantial 
damage.  In  fact,  the  destruction  of  houses 
and  buildings  reminds  of  Amheim  in  1944. 
Also,  many  workers'  houses  destroyed.  The 
area  is  deserted  now.  Less  than  7  per  cent  of 
the  mill's  permanent  labor  force  had  re- 
turned to  the  job. 

The  Khulna  thermal  power  station  was 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  by  mld- 
1971.  However,  there  Is  now  a  six  months' 
delay  in  commissioning  the  plant;  the  Czech 
consultants  have  left,  as  have  the  Czech 
erection  supervisory  staff.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  staff  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  job 

Mungla 
The  city  of  Mungla,  the  town  where  the 
labor  for  Chalna  Anchorage  lived,  have  been 
virtually  obliterated  by  naval  shelling.  The 
population,  therefore.  Is  down  from  22,000  to 
l.oioo.  Damage  was  extreme:  Houses,  the  mar- 
ket place,  the  telephone  exchange,  power  dis- 
tribution lines,  etc.  are  all  totally  destroyed. 

Phultala 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  visit  I  made 
was  to  Phultala.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  Thana  has  fled  (some  20,000 
out  of  a  total  of  42,000),  mostly  Hindus, 
leaving  behind  unattended  plots  of  land, 
houses,  etc.  Everything  had  been  disrupted 
there:  The  livestock  officer  had  been  killed, 
the  whole  administration  was  in  chaos,  the 
people  bewildered.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any 
Government  can  effectively  deal  with  these 
people  m  the  near  future.  It  Is  at  the  Thana 
lever  where  the  shock  waves  of  the  army 
action  hit  the  hardest.  It  was  at  this  level 
where  the  hope  for  agricultural  development 
was.  It  has  been  set  back  by  at  least  five 
years. 

Khustia 

It  was  only  April  (some  20  days  after  the 
army    moved    into   Dacca),    that    the    army 


moved  north  from  Jenidah  and  Into  Khustia. 
There  must  have  been  very  strong  resist- 
ance. When  the  insurgents  withdrew  the 
army  punitive  action  started.  It  lasted  12  days 
and  left  Khustia  virtually  deserted  and  de- 
stroyed. The  population  was  down  from 
40,000  to  5,000.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  houses, 
shops,  banks  and  other  buildings  were  totally 
destroyed.  People  were  sitting  around  dazed. 
When  we  moved  around  everyone  fled.  It 
was  like  the  morning  after  a  nuclear  at- 
tack. The  people  were  terrified  and  still 
shocked  and  dazed.  I  asked  them  to  show  me 
a  shop  where  food  was  being  sold:  It  was 
in  the  next  ninety  minutes  Impossible  to 
find  one. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  14,  1971) 
Pakistan  Condemned 

The  report  of  a  World  Bank  mission  to 
East  Pakistan  last  month  Is  a  devastating 
Indictment  of  the  West  Pakistani  military 
crackdown  in  Bengal.  It  strongly  challenges 
the  Administration's  policy  of  continuing 
both  military  and  economic  support  for  the 
Yahya  Khan  regime  in   Islamabad. 

Excerpts  from  the  report,  published  In 
this  paper  yesterday,  tell  of  death  and 
destruction  throughout  the  region.  A  mission 
member  describes  the  Bengali  town  of 
Kushtla,  for  example,  as  looking  "like  a 
World  War  II  German  town  having  under- 
gone strategic  bombing  attacks"  as  a  result 
of  twelve  days  of  "punitive  action"  by  the 
West  Pakistani  Army.  The  Army,  he  reports, 
"terrorizes  the  population,  particularly  aim- 
ing at  the  Hindus  and  suspected  members 
of  the  Awami  League." 

This  official  conflrmation  of  earlier  wide- 
spread repwrts  of  barbaric  action  In  East 
Pakistan  renders  Inexcusable  any  further 
shipment  of  American  military  equipment  to 
the  Pakistani  armed  forces.  Military  supplies 
already  en  route  to  Pakistan  can  and  should 
be  promptly  diverted.  Just  as  food  shipments 
were  diverted  from  Chlttagong  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  fighting.  There  are  clear  grounds 
for  suspending  all  further  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Pakistani  Government, 
excepting  relief  supplies,  until  the  reign  of 
terror  in  East  Pakistan  is  ended  and  steps 
are  taken  to  restore  power  to  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  who  are  currently 
in  prison  or  In  hiding. 

The  World  Bank  also  offers  strong  prac- 
tical grounds  for  a  moratorium  on  develop- 
ment assistance.  Contrary  to  Pakistani  Gov- 
ernment claims,  the  mission  rei>orts  that 
"the  situation  is  very  far  Indeed  from  normal, 
nor  are  there  any  signs  that  normality  Is 
being  approached  or  that  matters  are  even 
moving  In  that  direction."  Citing  disruption 
in  East  Pakistan  caused  by  "the  general 
sense  of  fear  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  population"  and  "the 
complete  dislocation  of  the  communications 
system,"  the  report  concludes  that  new  inter- 
national development  efforts  "will  have  to 
remain  In  a  state  of  suspension  for  at  least 
the  next  year  or  so." 

Ten  members  of  the  eleven-nation  Aid  to 
Pakistan  consortium  apparently  concurred 
with  that  finding  when  the  group  met  In 
Paris  last  month  The  United  States  In- 
explicably did  not.  Continuation  of  American 
development  assistance  to  Pakistan  Is  In- 
comprehensible in  the  face  of  that  interna- 
tional consensus  and  of  the  damning  evi- 
dence contained  In  the  World  Bank  report. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  14,  1971) 
West   Pakistan  Pursues  Subjugation   of 
Bengalis 
(Note. — The  following  dispatch  was  writ- 
ten by  the  New  Delhi  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  was  expelled  from  Bast 
Pakistan  on  June  30.) 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanbsrg) 

New  Delhi. — Army  trucks  roll  through  the 
half-deeerted  streets  of  the  capital  ol 
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Pakistan  these  days,  carrying  ■'antlstate"  pris- 
oners to  work-sites  for  hard  labor.  Their 
heads  are  shaved  and  they  wear  no  shoes 
and  no  clothes  except  for  shorts — all  making 
escape  difficult 

Every  day  at  the  airport  at  Dacca,  the 
capital,  planes  from  West  Pakistan,  over  a 
thousand  miles  across  India,  disgorge  troops 
dressed  In  baggy  pajama-like  tribal  garb  to 
appear  less  conspicuous. 

Street  designations  are  being  changed  to 
remove  all  Hindu  names  as  well  as  those  of 
Bengali  Moslem  nationalists  as  part  of  cam- 
paign to  stamp  out  Bengali  culture.  Shankarl 
Bazar  Road  In  Dacca  is  now  Tlkka  Khan 
Road,  after  the  lieutenant  general  who  Is  the 
martial-law  governor  of  East  Pakistan  and 
whom  most  Bengalis  call  "the  Butcher." 

Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  countless  evi- 
dences, seen  by  this  correspodent  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  eastern  province,  that 
Pakistan's  military  regime  is  detemxlned  to 
make  Its  occupation  stick  and  to  subjugate 
the  region  of  75  million  people  The  West 
Pakistanis  are  doing  so  despite  a  crippled 
economy,  the  collapse  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration, widening  guerrilla  activity  by 
the  Bengali  separatists,  mounting  army 
casualties  and  an  alienated,  sullen  popoula- 
tlon. 

To  Insure  troop  strength  In  East  Pakistan, 
the  Government  has  leased  two  Boeing  707"8 
for  a  year  from  a  private  Irtsh-owned  charter 
airline,  World  Airways,  to  csury  reinforce- 
ments for  an  army  put  at  70,000  to  80,000 
men  and  replacements  for  casualties. 

In  addition  to  the  dally  troops  arrivals,  the 
Government  is  bringing  in  wave  upon  wave 
of  West  Pakistanis  to  replace  East  Pakistanis 
in  Government  Jobs.  No  Bengali  Is  trusted 
with  a  responsible  or  sensitive  poet;  even  the 
man  who  cuts  the  grass  at  the  Dacca  air- 
port is  a  non-Bengali. 

Few  Bengali  taxi  drivers  remain.  Their 
Jobs  have  been  given  to  non-Bengali  Moslem 
migrants  from  India  such  as  the  Blharls.  who 
have  identified  and  sided  with  the  West  Pa- 
kistani-dominated Government  and  who  are 
serving  as  the  army's  civilian  arm.  Informing 
and  enforcing 

The  West  Pakistanis  are  discouraging  the 
use  of  the  Bengali  language  and  trying  to 
replace  it  with  their  own,  Urdu.  Soldiers  tell 
the  Bengalis  disdainfully  that  theirs  Is  not 
really  a  civilized  tongue  and  that  they  should 
start  teaching  their  children  Urdu  If  they 
want  to  get  along.  Merchants,  out  of  fear, 
have  replaced  their  signs  in  English  because 
they  don't  know  Urdu. 

"PEACE    COMMmXES"    FORMED 

Throughout  East  Pakistan  the  Army  is 
training  new  paramilitary  home  guards  or 
simply  arming  "loyal"  civilians,  some  of 
whom  are  formed  into  peace  committees.  Be- 
sides Blharls  and  other  non-Bengali,  Urdu- 
speaking  Moslems,  the  recruits  include  the 
small  minority  of  Bengali  Moslems  who  have 
long  supported  the  army — adherents  of  the 
rl(!ht-wlng  religious  parties  such  as  the  Mos- 
lem League  and  Jamaat-e-Islami 

In  the  election  last  December  those  parties 
failed  to  win  a  single  seat  for  East  Pakistan 
In  the  National  Assembly. 

In  a  sense  the  election  spawned  the  crisis, 
for  the  Awaml  League,  an  East  Pakistani 
party  campaigning  for  more  self-rule  for  the 
province,  unexpectedly  won  a  national  ma- 
jority. With  the  previously  suppressed  Ben- 
galls  about  to  assume  a  strong  national  role, 
the  leading  political  group  of  West  Pakistan, 
the  Pakistan  People's  party,  refused  to  attend 
the  coming  session  of  the  National  Assembly, 
which  was  to  have  written  a  new  constitution 
to  restore  civilian  rule.  President  Agha  Mo- 
hammad Yahya  EChan  responded  by  postpon- 
ing the  session,  set  for  March  3. 

NEGOTIATIONS    AND   ATTACK 

Protests  and  rioting  erupted  in  East  Paki- 
stan, and  the  Bengalis  answered  the  Awaml 


League's  call  for  a  noncooperation  movement 
in  defiance  of  the  military. 

The  President  flew  to  Dacca  to  negotiate 
with  the  Awaml  League  leader.  Sheik  Mujlbur 
Rahman.  During  their  negotiations,  on  the 
night  of  March  25,  the  army  launched  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  largely  unarmed  civilian 
population  to  try  to  cnxsh  the  autonomy 
movement.  The  league  was  banned  and  Sheik 
Mujlb  Jailed  as  a  traitor. 

The  Initial  Bengali  resistance — led  by  men 
In  the  police  and  national  army  who  had 
switched  allegiance — was  quickly  routed,  but 
it  is  now  emerging  from  Its  Indian-border 
sanctuaries,  with  new  recruits  and  supplies, 
to  wage  Vietnam-style  guerrilla  warfare — and 
cause  increasing  torment  to  the  army. 

Since  the  offensive  began  the  troops  have 
killed  countless  thousands  of  Bengalis— for- 
eign diplomats  estimate  at  least  200.000  to 
250.000— many  In  massacres.  Although  the 
targets  were  Bengali  Moslems  and  the  10  mil- 
lion Hindus  at  first,  the  army  is  now  con- 
centrating on  Hindus  In  what  foreign  ob- 
servers characterize  as  a  holy  war. 

The  West  Pakistani  leaders  have  long  con- 
sidered the  Hindus  as  subverters  of  Islam. 
They  now  view  them  as  agents  of  Hindu  In- 
dia, which  has  been  accused  of  engineering 
the  autonomy  movement  to  force  Pakistan's 
disintegration. 

Of  the  more  than  six  million  Bengalis  who 
are  believed  to  have  fled  to  India  to  escape 
the  army's  terror,  at  least  four  million  are 
Hindus.  The  troops  are  still  killing  Hindus 
and  burning  and  looting  their  villages. 

West  Pakistani  officials  Insist,  however,  that 
normalcy  is  returning  and  have  appealed  to 
the  Hindus  to  "return  to  their  homes  and 
hearths,"  assuring  them  that  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  Only  a  handful  of  refugees  have 
returned  and  the  reception  centers  the  Gov- 
ernment has  erected  to  show  foreign  visitors 
remain  largely  deserted. 

SEEKING     aESTORATION     OF     \TD 

Army  commanders  recently  spread  the  word 
that  low-caste  Hindus  were  welcome  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  Observers  view  the  ges- 
ture cynically,  pointing  out  that  without  the 
low-caste  Hindus — menial  laborers,  sweepers 
and  washermen — the  army  has  no  one  to  do 
its  dirty  work. 

Apart  from  the  refugees  in  India,  there  are 
in  East  Pakistan  millions  of  displaced  Ben- 
galls  who  fled  their  home  when  the  army 
came  and  are  still  afraid  to  return. 

Recently  there  have  been  signs  that  the 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  carry  out  their 
operations  more  subtly  and  less  In  the  public 
eye.  The  orders,  according  to  foreign  diplo- 
mats, are  inspired  by  Pakistan's  desire  to  per- 
suade an  11 -nation  consortium  to  resume 
economic  aid,  temporarily  suspended  in  cen- 
sure of  the  army  repression. 

[A  special  mission  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  coordinates  the  aid  program,  has  re- 
ported that  the  ravages  by  the  military  In 
East  Pakistan  will  require  that  development 
efforts  be  suspended  for  at  least  a  year  The 
mission  made  a  widespread  survey  of  the 
province  in  May  and  June.) 

Diplomats  in  Dacca  attribute  Pakistan's 
decision  to  allow  foreigners  to  travel  freely 
through  East  Pakistan  and  to  readmit  foreign 
newsmen — who  had  been  barred  since  the  of- 
fensive began  except  as  participants  in  Gov- 
ernment-guided tours — as  part  of  the  cam- 
paign to  restore  the  aid. 

Nonetheless  the  killing  though  it  is  more 
selective  and  less  wholesale,  has  not  stopped. 
Sknd  the  outlook,  most  observers  believe,  is  for 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

BENGALIS     PASS     THE     WORD 

Foreign  missionaries,  who  are  posted  even 
In  the  remotest  parts  of  East  Pakistan,  report 
new  massacres  almost  daUy.  One  missionary 
said  that  the  army  recently  killed  over  1,000 
Hindus  in  a  day  In  a  section  of  Barlsal  Dis- 
trict, in  the  South.  Another  reported  that  In 


Sylhet  District,  in  the  northeast,  a  'peace 
committee"  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  one  area,  ostensibly  to  work  out  a 
reconciliation.  When  everyone  had  gathered 
troops  arrived,  picked  out  the  300  Hindus 
In  the  crowd,  led  them  away  and  shot  them. 

Whenever  a  Bengali  talks  to  a  foreigner  In 
public  he  is  running  a  risk.  At  ferry  crossings 
Bengalis  sidled  up  to  this  correspondent's 
car  to  whisper  a  few  scraps  of  information 
about  army  terror  or,  with  a  quick  smile 
about  a  raid  by  the  guerrillas  of  the  libera- 
tion army. 

As  soon  as  six  or  seven  p>eople  gathered  a 
West  Pakistani  soldier  or  policeman  would 
saunter  over,  glowering  at  the  Bengalis,  and 
they  would  melt  away. 

The  presence  of  the  army  and  its  civilian 
Informers  notwithstanding,  the  Bengalis 
somehow  find  a  way  to  tell  their  stories 
to  the  foreign  visitor — by  slipping  notes  into 
his  car  or  arranging  clandestine  meetings. 

At  one  such  meeting  in  a  town  not  far 
from  Dacca,  a  merchant  related  that  a  soldier 
arrested  htm  one  day  for  no  reason,  confis- 
cated his  money  and  watch  and  took  him 
to  the  police  station,  where  he  was  Jailed 
for  a  night  before  being — mlrsiculously,  he 
felt — released. 

The  merchant  said  he  had  spent  the  night 
praying  and  reading  the  messages  that  cov- 
ered the  walls  of  his  cell — scrawled  there  by 
previous  prisoners.  The  messages,  he  said, 
were  nearly  all  alike,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  prisoner  and  the  date  of  his 
arrest  and  saying:  "I  may  not  live.  Please 
tell  my  family  what  happened  to  me." 

Not  one  of  them  has  been  heard  from 
since,  the  merchant  added. 

PROPERTY    DAMAGE    HBAVT 

The  killings  have  been  matched  by  the 
property  damage  the  army  has  inflicted  every- 
where. In  the  countryside — for  miles  at  a 
stretch  sometimes — villages  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  In  the  cities  and  towns  large  areas 
have  been  reduced  to  rubble  by  heavy  gun- 
fire. 

The  Bengali  says  the  troops  were  simply 
bent  on  wanton  destruction.  The  army  says 
that  it  never  fired  unless  fired  upon,  but 
field  commanders  boast  that  in  most  towns 
there  was  little  or  no  resistance. 

Why  all  the  devastation?  they  are  asked. 
It  was  all  done  by  "miscreants."  Is  the  stock 
answer. 

Though  some  Bengalis  are  trickling  back 
to  population  centers,  most  towns  still  have 
only  half  or  less  of  their  original  number.-., 
and  parts  of  some  areas,  like  the  northwesi 
region,  are  virtually  deserted. 

Fields  of  untended  rice  are  choked  with 
weeds.  On  Jute  plots  where  dozens  of  farm 
laborers  once  toiled  only  a  few  bent  backs 
can  be  seen  East  Pakistan's  Jute,  the  tough 
fiber  for  gunny  sacks,  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
national  economy,  being  the  biggest  single 
export  and  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  A'.I 
signs  indicate  that  the  coming  crop  will  bp 
a  poor  one. 

Even  if  the  crop  were  good,  the  Jute  lac- 
tones, with  much  of  their  skilled  labor  gone, 
could  not  handle  it.  They  are  operating  far 
below  capacity. 

RIVER   TRAinC    HARASSED 

The  insurgents  continue  to  harass  river 
traffic,  trying  to  disrupt  military  movements 
and  prevent  harvested  Jute  from  reaching  the 
factories  They  have  already  sunk  several 
Jute  barges  In  the  Jessore-Khulna  region,  a 
rich  Jute  area 

The  Blast  Pakistani  tea  Industry  has  been 
even  more  badly  crippled,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  reportedly  had  to  order  two  million 
pounds  from  foreign  sources  for  West  Paki- 
stani consumers. 

West  Pakistan's  economy  Is  one  of  the  roots 
of  the  bloodsiied  Another  Is  the  wide  ethnic 
gap  between  the  Ught-sklnned.  Middle  East- 
ern Punjabis  who  dominate  in  the  western 
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wing  and  the  dark-skinned,  Southeast  Asian 
Bengalis  of  the  east.  Except  for  their  com- 
mon religion,  Islam,  the  two  peoples  are  as 
different  as  can  be. 

From  Pakistan's  formation  21  years  ago, 
the  more  prosperous  western  wing  with  a 
minority  (55  million)  of  the  population,  was 
looked  down  on  and  exploited  the  poorer 
Bengali  majority  The  Bengalis  grew  bitter 
.as  they  watched  the  foreign  exchange  earned 
m  the  east  go  to  pay  for  the  West  Pakistani- 
dominated  army  and  build  the  industries  and 
development  projects  of  the  west. 

Even  the  few  development  projects  in  East 
Pakistan  have  been  halted  now  because  of 
the  terror,  insecurity  and  lack  of  civilian 
administration  in  the  countryside. 

RESISTANCE    SEEMS    TO    CROW 

Nevertheless,  the  military,  by  rounding  up 
laborers,  has  finally  gotten  the  key  ports  of 
Chlltagong  and  Chalna  functioning  again 
at  a  reasonably  effective  level,  but  there  are 
goods  to  load  onto  outgoing  ships  except 
what  was  in  warehouses  before  the  fighting 

Food  shortages  are  becoming  serious  in 
some  areas  and  experts  predict  that  the  situ- 
ation could  reach  famine  proportions  unless 
the  army  can  restore  the  disrupted  transport 
system  and  distribute  available  food. 

Such  restoration  does  not  seem  likely  be- 
cause the  Bengali  resistance,  though  stlU 
disorganized,  appears  to  be  gathering  mo- 
mentum— wltli  increasing  assistance  and 
sanctuary,  and  sometimes  covering  tire,  from 
India 

Thousands  of  young  Bengalis  are  being 
trained  in  demolition  and  guerrilla  tactics — 
often  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  border,  with 
India  providing  many  of  the  instructors.  The 
first  elements  of  the  new  guerrillas  are  begin- 
ning to  flow  back  Into  East  Pakistan. 

More  and  more  road  and  railway  bridges 
are  being  blown  up  and  electrical  power  sup- 
plies knocked  out.  Some  of  the  demolition 
work  has  been  expert.  Road  mines  are  be- 
coming common.  Often  the  army,  which  is 
on  combat  alert,  cannot  get  local  contractors 
to  repair  the  damage,  so  It  uses  forced  latwr 
with  meager  results. 

Outside  Comilla  not  long  ago  the  guerrillas 
blew  a  rail  bridge.  A  repair  train  was  sent 
out  with  army  guards.  The  guerrillas  at- 
tacked the  repair  train  in  broad  daylight, 
killing  the  fireman  and  taking  a  hostage. 
The  train  sped  back  into  town. 

Pakistan:   See  for  Yourself,  Yahya 
(By  Werner  Adam) 

Dacca. — The  present  crisis  In  East  Pakis- 
tan, unlike  the  natural  catastrophe  of  last 
November's  cyclone,  had  not  left  too  many 
marks,  said  President  Yahya  Khan  in  his 
first  prees  conference  two  months  after 
military  Intervention  in  his  nation's  east 
wing.  He  added  that  he  would  soon  visit 
Bast  Pakistan  to  see  t^e  situation  for  him- 
self. 

Such  a  move  indeed  is  desirable  since  the 
president's  Judgment  to  date  seems  to  have 
been  based  exclusively  on  reports  from  his 
own  military  chiefs  in  the  east.  Those  re- 
ports have  reflected  exaggerated  optimism 
rath«-  than  cool  rwUlsm.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  far  worse  soars  left  by  the  recent 
man-made  calamity  than  last  year's  tidal 
wave.  There's  no  doubt  that  the  Pakistani 
army  won  the  first  round  against  secession- 
ist forces  and  succeeded  In  gaining  almost 
complete  control  of  the  province.  But  a 
much  more  difficult  problem — which  may 
prove  insurmountable  at  least  in  the  short 
term — ^llee  ahead.  This  is  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  defeated  Bengalis. 

The  national  flag  flying  in  all  villages  and 
towns  today  is  more  of  a  signal  of  fear  than 
loyedty,  depression  than  hope.  ESast  Pakis- 
tan's body  may  stUl  be  Intact  but  no  blood 
runs  through  Its  veins. 

Possibly  the  most  depressing  experience 
for  the  visitor  Is  to  find  a  gboatly  emptiness 


pervading  settlements  which  once  bubbled 
with  life.  Millions  have  fled  the  towns  strad- 
dling the  main  traffic  routes  running  parallel 
to  the  Indian  border.  They  may  return  only 
when  the  army  has  further  confiolidated  Its 
control  and  proved  that  it  is  sincere  In  Ite 
promise  that  amnesty  will  be  granted 
Though  Dacca,  the  capital,  and  other  cities 
such  as  Chittagong  and  Comilla  are  hesi- 
tatingly returning  to  life,  the  province  as  a 
whole  is  far  from  normal. 

"What  else  can  you  expect  after  a  civil 
war?  "  said  a  West  Pakistani  civil  servant  Just 
posted  to  Dacca.  Indeed,  what  else?  But  was 
it  really  civil  war? 

It  seemed  more  a  battle  between  Bengalis 
and  non-Bengalis,  a  bloody  collision  between 
totally  different  ethnic  groups  regardless  of 
their  views  on  Islam,  considered  by  Pakistan's 
founders  as  the  binding  factor  in  national 
unity. 

The  events  of  March  and  April  until  re- 
cently remained  a  mystery  to  the  outside 
world.  Today  they  speak  for  themselves.  The 
headquarters  of  outlawed  Awaml  League 
leader  Sheik  MuJibur  Rahman  at  Chittagong 
are  still  caked  with  blood,  a  grim  memorial 
to  a  slaughter  of  Urdu-speaking  Biharis  by 
Bengalis. 

Hundreds  were  killed  at  the  Awaml  League 
offices  and  at  a  Jute  mill  Just  outside  Chitta- 
gong where  a  kindergarten  became  the  execu- 
tion centre  for  women  who  were  first  raped 
and  then,  along  with  their  children,  be- 
headed. 

In  Thakurgaon,  a  town  in  northern  East 
Pakistan  which  has  a  large  non-Bengali 
population,  the  killing  may  have  been  even 
worse.  There  I  saw  hundreds  of  women  crying 
in  the  streets — widows  of  some  of  the  7.000 
Biharis  reported  to  have  been  massacred. 

What  happened  when  the  army  finally 
moved  can  only  be  Imagined.  But  the  story 
was  clearly  written  in  the  fearful  faces  of  the 
town's  Bengalis;  Whenever  a  soldier  appeared 
they  quickly  ducked  from  view  or  saluted 
anxiously. 

Even  clearer  proof  of  how  the  rebels  acted 
and  the  troops  retaliated  can  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  at  Khulna.  Jessore,  Chittagong  and 
many  other  places.  There  streets  have  been 
almost  totally  razed.  The  few  buildings  left 
standing  are  deserted.  Most  shops  remain 
closed. 

After  touring  the  province,  talking  with 
army  officers.  Biharis  and  Bengalis,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  piece  together  a  chronology  of 
events  which  led  to  the  carnage.  President 
Yahya  obviously  decided  finally  on  March  23 
or  24  to  call  for  army  intervention  after  the 
failure  of  his  negotiations  with  Sheik  Mujib 
on  the  degree  of  autonomy  East  Pakistan 
should  have. 

Yahya  believed  he  had  evidence  that  the 
Awaml  League  high  command  was  going  to 
arrest  him  and  capture  Dacca  airport  and 
Chittagong  harbour.  The  army,  according  to 
Major  General  Rao  Parman  All.  responsible 
for  civil  administration  in  the  province,  also 
had  reason  to  fear  rebellion  by  the  East  Pak- 
istan Rifles,  the  East  Bengal  Regiment  and 
the  police  in  collaboration  with  Dacca  Uni- 
versity students. 

When  the  army  finally  struck  at  the  East 
Pakistan  capital  on  March  25  it  had  three 
objectives:  control  of  the  barracks,  the  police 
headquarters  and  the  university.  In  the  night 
which  followed  the  army  apparently  made  a 
terrifying  example  of  Mujlb's  followers.  The 
Immediate  result  was  that  Bengali  forces 
across  the  province  turned  on  their  West 
Pakistani  officers,  killed  them  and  then 
launched  into  an  orgy  of  bloodletting,  the 
Awaml  League  action  against  Blharls  at  Chit- 
tagong being  their  example. 

Major  General  Rahlm  Khan,  martial  law 
administrator  of  East  Pakistan's  Sector  I  who 
has  his  headquarters  at  Dacca,  admitted  that 
flve  battalions  of  the  East  Bengal  Regiment 
(about  4,000  men) ,  about  14.000  members  of 
the  East  Pakistan  Rifles  and  almost  30,000 


police  had  deserted  government  ranks.  "We 
are  very  much  ashamed  of  it,"  said  the  gen- 
eral. "That  was  the  first  mutiny  In  the  Paki- 
stani army." 

Rahlm  Khan  claimed  that  at  the  time  of 
intervention  only  8,000  West  Pakistani  sol- 
diers were  In  the  east  wing,  "but  within  flve 
weeks  we  got  every  inch  of  East  Pakistan 
under  our  control". 

This  seemed  a  slight  exaggeration  when 
other  reports  were  considered.  However,  In  a 
week  of  touring  the  province  I  did  not  see  a 
single  incident  and  all  army  officers  insisted 
that  "the  war  is  over".  They  even  scoffed 
when  asked  if  there  was  a  likelihood  of  in- 
creased guerrilla  activity  during  the  monsoon 
season  or  of  Indian  intervention. 

Said  Rao  Parman  All :  "Our  only  major  task 
left  now  is  to  remobillse  the  economy  in  gen- 
eral and  the  communications  system  in  par- 
ticular." The  vital  rail  link  between  Dacca 
and  Chittagong.  broken  by  the  blowing  up 
of  three  bridges  by  the  rebels,  would  be  re- 
stored by  this  week,  he  said.  When  this  was 
achieved  rice  and  wheat  distribution  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  would  no 
longer  be  a  problem. 

Asked  about  the  refugee  problem,  Rao 
Parman  All  said:  "If  India  would  stop  its 
malicious  propaganda  concerning  conditions 
in  E:ast  Pakistan  and  refrain  from  deliberately 
creating  a  refugee  problem  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  us  to  finally  normalise  the  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless  we  are  hopeful  because  the 
people  already  have  started  coming  back." 

However,  the  present  collaboration  between 
Biharis  and  the  army,  held  up  as  an  example 
of  the  "return  to  normal"  in  East  Pakistan, 
must  in  itself  be  open  to  question.  The  Ben- 
gall  majority  obviously  see  It  as  a  move  di- 
rected against  them. 

For  President  Yahya,  the  crucial  question 
is  whether  to  find  a  political  solution  which 
would  create  confidence,  or  to  sue  for  con- 
fidence and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  political 
solution.  As  things  stand,  his  only  chance 
seems  to  be  to  offer  the  Bengalis  a  political 
scheme  which  will  provide  them  with  greater 
autonomy.  If  the  plan  he  has  promised  to 
announce  does  not  include  such  an  assur- 
ance, it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  fill 
the  giant  political  vacuum  created  by  the 
outlawing  of  the  Awaml  League. 

India-Pakistan — DotrBLE-THiKK? 
(By  Nayan  Chanda) 

BoNGAON. — Perhaps  no  place  Is  better 
suited  than  this  Indian  border  tcKwn  57  kilo- 
metres north  of  Calcutta  to  witness  how  the 
tide  has  turned  in  the  struggle  for  "Bangla 
Desh"  (East  Pakistan).  Barely  two  months 
ago,  while  Pakistani  forces  were  still  confined 
to  their  cantonments  and  the  Muktl  niuj 
(Liberation  Forces)  held  tindlsturbed  sway 
over  the  rest  of  the  countryside.  Bongaon  had 
a  festive  air. 

The  green-red-and-gold  flags  of  Bangla 
Desh  fluttered  everywhere  on  the  rood  lead- 
ing to  the  border  with  East  Pakistan.  Tiny 
paper  flags  adorned  rickshaws  doing  a  roar- 
ing business  carrying  enthusiastic  Bengalis 
to  the  border  for  a  glimpse  of  the  newly- 
emerged  nation.  Student  organisations  and 
other  social  welfare  agencies  were  sending 
loads  of  food  and  medicines  for  the  Muktl 
FauJ  via  Awaml  League  volunteers  across  the 
border. 

Today  the  flow  Is  reversed.  Refugees  are 
streaming  out  of  East  Pakistan.  In  Bongaon 
the  flags  have  dlsappecu«d.  Lusty  cries  of  "Jal 
Bangla"  ring  out  no  more.  Discussion  In  the 
town  now  centres  on  the  problem  of  refugees 
and  often  ends  with  bitter  accusations 
against  the  Indian  government  for  having 
missed  its  big  chance.  "Had  New  Delhi  rec- 
ognised the  Bangla  Desh  government  Imme- 
diately and  sent  In  military  assistance  while 
the  Pakistani  army  was  bottled  up  In  Its 
cantonments  there  would  have  been  by  this 
time  a  friendly  state  on  our  border. '  said  a 
local  doctor.  "And  now  In  return  for  the  few 
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pAckete  of  loaves  and  medicine  our  boys  gave 
to  Bangla  Desh  we  are  receiving  millions  of 
refugees.  What  a  bargain." 

The  influx  of  refugees  started  as  a  trickle 
in  early  April  but  soon  swelled  Into  a  cascade 
as  the  Pakistani  army  tightened  Its  grip. 
Bongaon  which,  according  to  a  recent  census, 
had  a  population  of  50.000.  in  the  last  two 
months  has  received  more  than  300.000  refu- 
gees who,  simply  by  their  presence,  are 
threatening  to  suffocate  the  town. 

The  local  administration  is  on  the  verge 
of  collapse;  food  is  scarce  and  prices  have 
soared:  some  roads  are  almost  choked  with 
refugees  who  have  put  up  pitiful  shelters  of 
palm  leaves,  grass  and  cardboard.  (During 
the  monsoon  the  road  is  the  only  vacant 
space  on  which  It  is  possible  to  camp.)  On 
top  of  all  this  has  come  cholera.  One  resident 
noted  bitterly:  "This  Is  Yahya  Khan's  way 
of  wreaking  vengeance  on  us  for  the  moral 
support  we  gave  to  Bangla  Desh." 

Although  an  oversimplification,  the  state- 
ment may  not  be  totally  absurd.  There  la 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  exodus  Is 
largely  at  the  instigation  of  Islamabad.  The 
refugees  who  came  in  April  were  mostly  flee- 
ing from  army  slaughter  and  included  a  fair 
proportion  of  Moslems.  In  that  phase,  the 
army  did  not  discriminate  between  Awaml 
League  supporters — Hindus  or  Moslems. 

But  by  mid-May,  with  the  re-establUh- 
ment  of  military  control  over  the  province, 
refugee  numbers  suddenly  increased  and 
there  was  a  change  In  their  make-up.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  refugees  who  have  crossed 
into  India  since  are  from  the  eight  million - 
strong  Hindu  community  in  East  Pakistan. 
They  have  been  forced  to  leave  thetr  homes 
after  having  their  properties  systematically 
looted  by  local  "p>eace  corrvmlttee"  members. 
(The  "peace  committees"  were  set  up  by 
members  of  the  Moslem  League  and  Jamat-l- 
Islaml  under  direction  of  the  army.) 

General  Yahya  Khan  might  be  hoping  to 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  "generating" 
refugees.  By  getting  rid  of  the  "secession- 
ists"— Awaml  Leaguers  and  Hindus  who 
voted  massively  for  Sheik  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man— he  probably  is  aiming  to  consolidate 
Pakistan  as  an  Islamic  state.  At  the  same 
time  Yahya  might  be  hoping  to  ruin  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  eastern  India, 
already  In  pretty  bad  shape,  by  Inflicting 
staggering  numbers  of  refugees  upon  it 

Indian  Premier  Indira  Oandhl  initially 
hoped  that  within  six  months  conditions  In 
East  Pakistan  would  be  favourable  enough 
for  the  refugees  to  return.  Hence  she  pre- 
ferred to  call  them  "evacuees"  on  a  purely 
"temporary  basis".  But  already  two  months 
have  passed  and  prospects  of  the  refugees 
returning  remain  as  bleak  as  ever.  Last  week 
10,000  East  Pakisrtanls  who  bad  fled  to  the 
north-eastern  Indian  state  of  Meghalaya 
could  stand  the  hunger,  disease  and  Inhos- 
pitable climate  no  longer.  So  they  chose  to 
rlak  the  dangers  of  returning  to  East 
Pakistan.  But  in  West  Bengal  it  seems  the 
refugees  would  rather  die  of  cholera  or  star- 
vation than  go  back  to  their  homee. 

Mobadev  Mondal.  a  50-year-old  Hindu 
farmer  from  Bansberia,  in  Baot  Pakistan's 
Khuloa  district,  whom  I  met  in  a  tattered 
tent  at  the  end  of  Calcutta  airport,  said: 
"Come  what  may,  well  not  go  back.  Who 
can  trust  the  Moslems  again?  They  asked 
us  to  vote  for  the  Awaml  League  and  we  did. 
But  when  the  war  started  the  same  fellows 
turned  Moslem  League  supporters  and  looted 
our  house." 

"nie  elected  Awaml  League  candidates 
from  his  constituency— one  Hindu  and  one 
Moslem— were,  he  said,  "good  men".  But  they 
fled  with  their  families  immediately  after 
the  war  broke  out.  "When  the  Khans  (West 
Pakistanis)  became  victorious,  the  local 
Moslem  League  chaps  and  erstwhile  Awaml 
Leaguers  turned  on  us — the  Hindus.  They 
satd  'India  is  your  place,  go  there'." 

Once  an  owner  of  2S  acres  o(  land  and  sUc 


buffaloes,  Mohadev  Ls  now  a  pauper,  surviv- 
ing on  the  Indian  government  hand-out  of 
400  grams  of  rloe  and  200  grams  of  potato 
per  head  per  day. 

Not  only  are  the  people  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  Pakistan.  They  are  reluctant  too  to 
leave  Weat  Bengal  for  other  Indian  states. 
Here,  despite  all  the  problems,  the  climate 
is  familiar  and  the  local  people  speak  their 
language.  Other  Indian  states  too  are  reluc- 
tant to  take  in  the  destitute  refugees,  par- 
ticularly as  they  are  Bengalis  who  have  a 
reputation  for  being  prtltically  active.  With 
great  difficulty,  the  central  government  has 
persuaded  Madhya  Pradeah,  Andhra  Pradesh 
and  Onsaa  to  temporarily  accommodate 
some  refugees  at  central  expense.  But  even 
now  the  government  finds  that  special  trains 
carrying  refugees  from  Calcutta  to  Madhya 
Pradeah  have  only  20%  of  their  original  load- 
ing when  they  reach  their  destinations — the 
rest  having  dropped  off  along  the  line 
through  West  Bengal. 

Central  and  state  officials  are  worried 
about  the  political  role  the  refugees  will 
play  If  they  settle  in  West  Bengal.  They  are 
quite  aware  that  homeless.  Jobless  refugees 
m  West  Bengal  have  turned  to  left  extrem- 
ism. Most  of  the  educated  and  unemployed 
today  in  the  sitate  are  from  rootless  refugee 
families  and  they  have  provided  the  hard- 
core cadres  for  leftist  parUes  like  the  Com- 
munist Party  Marxist  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  (Marxist-Leninist). 

Already  188  Industrial  units  In  the  state 
have  been  closed,  leaving  more  than  50,000 
jobless.  Thousands  of  graduates  churned  out 
by  the  universities  every  year  are  joining  the 
army  of  unemployed.  If  the  worst  fears  ma- 
terialise and  the  millions  do  not  return  to 
Bast  Pakistan,  the  result  couli'  be  an  explo- 
sion enveloping  the  whole  of  "Bangla  Desh" 
— and  that  means  both  "easrt"  and  West 
Beng^al. 


VIETCONG  PEACE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent peace  proposal  advanced  by  the 
Vietcong  representative  in  Paris,  Ma- 
dame Binh,  suggests  there  could  be  a 
possible  bresikthrough  in  the  long-stale- 
mated negotiations  to  end  this  tragic  war. 
A  significant  new  element  in  the  proposal 
is  the  offer  to  release  American  prisoners 
of  war  if  the  United  States  agrees  to  a 
total  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Vietcong  have  proposed  that  the 
release  of  prisoners  should  begin  with 
the  commencement  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals, and  end  on  the  day  of  our  final 
troop  withdrawal.  Apparently  the  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  negotiate  about 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  and  return  of 
our  prisoners  without  demanding  that 
we  negotiate  about  the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  objectionable 
elements  may  be  contained  in  this  latest 
proposal,  we  should  be  greatly  heartened 
by  this  apparent  pledge  by  the  other  side 
that  the  establishment  of  a  date  certain 
for  total  U.S.  troop  withdrawals  will  lead 
to  a  release  of  our  prisoners.  I  urge  the 
administration  to  seize  upon  this  change 
in  the  Vietcong  negotiating  position  to 
work  positively  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment at  Paris.  We  cannot  afford  another 
lost  opportunity  to  end  our  involvement 
in  Indochina. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  our  total 
withdrawal  must  be  condititmal  upon  the 
release  of  all  of  our  prisoners.  The  fate  of 
these  prisoners  in  the  north  and  else- 
where in  Indochina  has  been  <me  of  the 
most  disheartening  aspects  of  our  in- 


volvement. Pamilles  have  waited  too  long 
to  be  reunited  or  even  to  have  word  of 
American  servicemen  reported  missing  in 
action.  Further  suffering  by  these  men 
and  their  families  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Maine  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
memorializing  Congress  in  respect  to 
prisoners  of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  reso- 
lution, which  I  wholeheartedly  support, 
urges  Congress  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  gain  the  release  of  names,  addresses, 
and  state  of  health  of  every  captive 
American;  to  press  for  the  repatriation 
or  removal  to  a  neutral  country  all  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners;  to  urge  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  or  some  other  hu- 
manitarian organization  to  monitor  the 
prison  camps  and  help  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  captives;  and  to  bring  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  the 
Maine  Legislature  concludes  by  express- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Maine— 
and.  I  am  certain,  of  us  all — our  sym- 
pathy, moral  support,  and  great  respect 
for  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  Ameri- 
cans who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  and  their  patient  and  courage- 
ous families. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  complete  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Maine  Legislature  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  Mkmoriauzing  Congress 

In  Rxspxct  to  Prisoners  op  the  Vietnam 

Wa« 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  assembled  in  the  regular  session  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Plfth  Maine  Legisla- 
ture, do  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  are  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Convention;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  that  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  convention  insure  the  proper  and 
humanitarian  treatment  of  prisoners;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  not  conformed  its  actions  to  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  has 
shown  a  blatant  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  families  of  prisoners  held;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memortallsts 
speaking  for  and  on  t>ehalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  take  all 
possible  steps  to  gain  the  release  of  names, 
addresses  and  state  of  health  of  every  cap- 
tive American;  repatriate  or  remove  to  a  neu- 
tral country  all  sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 
permit  the  International  Red  Cross  or  some 
other  humanitarian  organization  to  monitor 
the  prison  camps  and  help  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  captives;  and  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  they  have  signed, 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  of  prisoner  mall. 
Including  shipments  of  food,  clothing,  modl- 
cal  supplies  and  educational  and  recreational 
materials  and  to  bring  the  weight  of  world 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  the  GoTernment  of 
North  Vietnam  to  require  them  to  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
our  government  has  signed  in  good  faith  and 
with  which  we  are  conforming;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  refl<^ution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  NlzoQ, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  said  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  this  State;  and  be  it  fvir- 
ther 

Resolved:  That  the  Maine  Legislature  also 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Maine, 
our  sympathy,  moral  support  and  great  re- 
spect for  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  Ameri- 
cans who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  and  their  patient  and  courageous  fam- 
ilies. 


FIRST  MEMBER  OP  CONGRESS  OP 
PUERTO  RICAN  ORIGIN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  elec- 
tion of  my  New  York  colleague,  Her- 
man Badillo,  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, was  a  first  tmd  a  landmark 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  community  of  the 
United  States. 

The  editorial,  published  in  El  Diario, 
the  leading  Spanish  language  newspaper 
in  New  York,  on  May  26,  1971,  notes  this 
hi.storic  breakthrough.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

I  Prom  the  El  Dlarlo   (N.Y.)    May  26,   1971) 
Our  Congressman 

At  last  we  have  a  Congressman — our  Con- 
gressman— Herman  Badillo.  Not  only  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community,  not  only  the  400.- 
000  people  whom  he  represents,  but  all  cit- 
izens can  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
a  man  In  Congress  who  is  a  tireless  worker. 
sensitive  to  their  problems,  responsive  to 
their  needs,  a  man  who  possesses  the  convic- 
tion and  the  courage  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
In  Congress  for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and 
the  underprivileged. 

Our  Congressman  has  been  called  "Mr. 
Urban  Affairs."  and  that  he  Is.  More  than 
any  man  In  public  life,  he  Is  concerned  to 
remove  the  blight  from  our  cities,  and  he 
is  determined  to  take  vigorous  measures  to 
.stop  the  progressive  decay  of  urban  America. 

Attempts  were  made  to  stop  our  Con- 
gressman's crusade  for  our  city.  The  most 
shameful  and  barefaced  was  to  assign  him 
to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Had 
he  meekly  accepted  this  assignment  he 
would  have  lost  contact  with  the  problems 
of  the  cities.  But  our  Congressman  did  not 
accept  the  assignment.  He  challenged  It — 
successfully— l)efore  the  full  Democratic 
caucus  and  won  an  assignment  to  the 
Important  and  prestigious  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Less  than  a  week  later  he  led  twenty 
other  Congressmen  from  New  York  in  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  give  New  York  Its 
fair  share  of  funds  for  bilingual  education 
programs.  Together  with  Congressmen  Ryan 
and  Scheuer.  he  kept  up  the  pressure  for 
more  than  two  months.  The  result  was  vic- 
tory— a  million  dollar  Increase  In  funds  for 
bilingual  education  for  New  York. 

On  March  4th  Herman  Badillo  made  his 
first  major  speech  In  Congress.  He  dealt 
with  the  financial  crisis  in  New  York  and 
In  other  cities  and  he  proposed  a  massive 
federal  loan  program  to  the  states  and  cities. 
This  was  not  Just  another  proposal,  a  mere 
plea,  but  a  well-reasoned,  carefully  thought- 
out  program  that  was  feasible  and  practical. 
Twenty-three  CongreMmen  supported  his 
bill,  HJR.  7367.  that  would  end  our  financial 
crisis.  Wilbur  MlUs,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  promised 
to  consider  the  bill  next  month. 


On  May  4tb  Herman  BadUlo  again  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
time  to  Indict  the  federal  programs  and  laws 
that  were  discriminating  against  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  propose  a  sweeping  program  of 
economic  development  for  Puerto  Rico.  He 
is  now  battling  for  Puerto  Rico's  full  par- 
ticipation In  the  new  welfare  reform  and 
social  security  bill. 

Our  Congressman  has  opened  four  of- 
fices in  the  three  communities  of  the  2l8t 
Congressional  district .  These  offices  are 
staffed  by  full-time  professional  workers  who 
are  fuUy  equipped  to  deal  vrtth  the  day-to- 
day needs  of  his  people  in  New  York  City. 
Congressman  Badillo  has  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  state  legislators  and  city  coun- 
cUmen  In  making  these  offices  complete  leg- 
islative centers.  And  now  he  Is  establishing 
CJommunlty  Planning  Councils,  similar  to 
the  planning  boards  he  created  when  he  was 
Borough  President  of  the  Bronx. 

And  all  this  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
first  hundred  days  since  he  took  office.  Un- 
like most  Congressmen,  who  are  silent  and 
acquiescent  and  content  to  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  old  and  tired  p)olltlcians,  our  Con- 
gressman has  taken  the  initiative,  has  been 
aggressive  In  presenting  his  program,  and 
has  assumed  leadership  in  the  struggle  to 
make  our  cities  liveable.  Our  Congressman 
is  a  leader,  not  a  complacent,  self-aatisfled, 
humble  follower. 

It  Is  elevating,  it  Is  In^irlng  to  see  a 
man  fulfill  his  promise.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
these  days  for  a  representative  to  really 
represent  the  people.  Herman  Badillo  Is  ful- 
filling his  promise.  As  he  grows,  we  grow 
with  him.  As  we  take  pride  in  him,  we  take 
pride  In  ourselves. 


NEW    JERSEYITES    MOBILIZE    TO 
FIGHT  POLLUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  country  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  awareness  of  the  crisis  which 
has  l)een  created  by  man's  careless  use 
and  abuse  of  his  natural  environment. 
Citizens,  and  government  ofiBcials  at 
every  level,  are  awakening  to  the  urgent 
need  to  reverse  the  pollution  trend,  and 
they  are  launching  a  multitude  of  efforts 
to  accomplish  that  goal. 

In  New  Jersey  we  are,  unfortunately, 
intimately  acquainted  with  virtually 
every  pollution  problem  that  man  has 
brought  about.  Therefore,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  New  Jerseyites  should  be  in 
the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  clean  up 
our  environment. 

Recently,  newspaper  reporter  Gordon 
Bishop,  in  a  5-part  series  published  in 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  examined  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  New  Jerseyites  are 
mobilizing  for  the  battle  against  pollu- 
tion. They  include  the  activities  of  the 
State  department  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, municipal  environmental  com- 
missions, recycling  centers,  and  efforts 
to  conserve  areas  of  particular  ecological 
import  in  their  natural  state. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  series 
Mr.  Bishop  wrote,  "A  dynamic  citizens' 
force — of  young  and  old  alike — is  emerg- 
ing in  New  Jersey  and  its  mission  is  to 
save  the  State  from  further  environmen- 
tal destruction."  And  he  goes  on  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  "citizens'  force"  is  made 
up  of  people  from  every  walk  of  life,  and 
every  age  group.  But  it  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  two  groups  which  provide 
the  backlxxie  of  the  antipollution  work- 
force are  young  people  and  the  elderly. 
In  this  campaign,  young  and  old  are 


working  together  closely  and  enthusiasti- 
cally, proving  that  the  generation  gap  is 
not  unbridgeable  after  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  concerned 
people  throughout  the  coimtry  may  bene- 
fit by  learning  about  some  of  the  things 
being  done  in  New  Jersey  to  fight  pollu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
series  of  stories  from  the  Star-Ledger 
be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Newark    Sunday     Star-Ledger 
(N.J.),  June  27,   19T\\ 

YOtINC    AND    OU)    SWEU,    RANKS    OF 
E^NVZaON  MENTAL     MOVEMENT 

(By  Gordon  Bisbop) 

A  dynamic  citizens'  force — of  young  and 
old  alike — Is  emerging  in  New  Jersey  and  its 
mission  is  to  save  the  state  from  further 
environmental  destruoUon. 

As  more  and  more  people,  homee,  cars, 
highways  and  factories  crowd  out  the  Giu-den 
State's  disappearing  landscape,  the  air  be- 
comes dirtier,  the  water  filthier  and  the 
earth  more  contaminated  with  garbage  and 
litter. 

To  stop  this  unconBclonable  trend,  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  the  state  are  be- 
ETinnlng  to  get  together  and  organize 
environmental  groups  Into  a  grassroots 
movement  capable  of  changing  the  business- 
as-usual  conditions  before  it's  too  late. 

The  environmental  grass-roots  movement 
Is  spreading  through  the  Garden  State  like 
wild  fiowers,  and  is  touching  everyone — 
corporate  executives,  senior  citizens,  muni- 
cipal planners,  students,  businessmen  and 
officials  at  every  level. 

It's  not  uncommon  nowadays  to  see  a  70 
or  75-year-old  conservationist  working  slde- 
by-«ide  with  a  teenage  "eoo-freak"  cleaning 
up  a  rlverbank  or  Uttered  campsite.  They 
come  from  all  over,  from  all  walks  of  life, 
for  a  single  purpose:  A  better  quality  of  life 
on  the  planet. 

"The  kids  today  are  truly  alert,  sensitive. 
They're  doing  wiiat  we  never  dreamed  of 
doing  when  we  were  growing  up,"  said 
Milton  Busz,  74.  of  Union  Township,  a  re- 
tired Newark  nT.tlma.n 

"I  Uve  next  to  a  park  and  I'm  constantly 
picking  up  trash  and  cleaning  up  the  park- 
ing lot.  A  couple  of  boys  always  pitch  In  and 
help  me.  They  seem  to  know  better  than 
adults  that  you  shouldn't  throw  your  gar- 
bage anywhere  you  want,"  Busz  said. 

Working  as  a  parttlme  school-crossing 
guard  in  Union,  Busz  said  he  can  "see  the  Itlds 
getting  involved  in  the  environment."  He  be- 
lieves they  have  the  ability  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  i>ollutlon  and  effect  "radical 
changes"  this  decade. 

The  students  at  Battle  Hill  School  In  Un- 
ion have  learned  that  working  with  older  peo- 
ple on  cleaning  up  the  environment  Ls  a 
natural  way  to  bridge  the  generation  gap. 

"We're  all  in  this  together— we've  all  got 
to  work  at  It,"  said  Carol  BurdI,  an  11-year- 
old  fifth  grader. 

"ITie  older  people  are  working  with  us  be- 
cause they  really  want  us  to  have  a  clean 
place  to  grow  up  and  live  in,  like  they  had 
when  they  were  young,"  Carol  said. 

Her  fifth-grade  class  went  to  Blertuempfel 
Park  in  Union  last  March  and  pulled  pieces 
of  junk  cars  and  junk  from  a  stream  th«'e. 
"We  wore  sneakers  to  protect  our  feet  and 
worked  all  day  cleaning  up  the  stream,"  Carol 
said. 

She's  also  concerned  about  her  family's 
summer  home  in  Toms  River.  "We  have  a 
place  on  the  lagoon,  but  the  water  is  polluted 
and  we're  tr3nng  to  do  something  to  stop  It." 

About  the  future,  Carol  said  she  plans  to 
have  "only  two  children"  because  of  the 
population  explosion.  "It's  up  to  vis  to  change 
everything.  It's  our  future  at  stake." 
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Her  t««cher.  she  polntMl  out,  thorn  bow 
"pollution  la  dMtroyliig  everything.'*  The 
Battle  HUI  School  «leo  la  trying  to  educate 
the  students  into  an  "enTlronmantal  avare- 
neea,"  Carol  ad<l«l. 

The  cltlMns'  lorcea  In  New  Jeiaay  began  to 
stir  about  two  years  ago,  but  they're  moTing 
on  all  environmental  fronts  as  If  there's  no 
tomorrow. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what's  hap- 
pening around  the  state : 

The  Springfield  Chapter  of  Save  Our  Kn- 
vlronment  has  launched  a  clean-up  campaign 
before  planting  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  this 
stmimer.  It  also  baa  agreed  to  work  with  Un- 
ion in  the  future  to  bring  Springfield's  re- 
cyclable bottles,  cans  and  paper  to  a  regional 
reclamation  center. 

ClUzena  m  Peapack  and  Gladstone  have 
formed  a  oonaervation  commlaaton  and  are 
conducting  antl-lltter  oampaigna  and  ootn- 
plUng  human  and  natural  resources  data 
for  educational  purpoeea. 

The  residents  of  Irvlngton  got  offldala  to 
create  a  commission  and  then  developed  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  sale  of  non-return- 
able and  disposable  beverage  containers  after 
Sept.  1. 

After  eatabllahlng  an  envlioiuneiital  com- 
mission, the  citizens  of  Bridgewater  Town- 
ship launched  a  recycling  program  with  more 
than  100  volunteers,  salvaging  giMn.  metal 
containers  and  paper. 

In  West  Orange,  the  oonaervation  commis- 
sion la  raising  funds  to  purohaae  a  park  that 
will  cost  tTOO.OCO,  and  the  Ifoxmtaln  Hl^ 
School  Anti-Pollution  Society  haa  geared  up 
for  a  oommunltywlde  recycling  program  this 
summer. 

Snvlronmentallata  in  Washington  Town- 
ship have  alerted  otBclals  to  a  local  chemical 
company  that  wants  to  remove  up  to  el^t 
mllUon  gallons  of  wat«'  a  month  frctn  the 
Musconetcong  River  for  cooling  purpoeea.  The 
township's  commlaslonera  of  environmental 
protection  will  make  the  final  offld&l  dedalon, 
after  a  study  Is  completed  on  the  impact  such 
a  move  would  have  on  the  ecology. 

Snowmobiles  in  East  Amwell  wlU  be  regu- 
lated as  a  result  of  action  by  the  local  con- 
servation commi»ion.  which  documented  the 
destruction  such  vehlclea  can  cause  to  the 
landscape. 

"Education  for  Survival"  and  related  en- 
vironmental courses  are  being  taught  in  the 
Madison  and  Lawrence  Township  achool  sys- 
tems aftCT  conservationists  insisted  upon  it. 

The  Union  Townahlp  school  system  op- 
erates a  Pollution  Control  Education  Center 
which  produces  environmental  materials  such 
as  sound  movies  and  slide  shows  of  New 
Jersey's  rivers,  parks  and  shore  reeorta.  They 
were  the  first  to  film  a  documentary  on  the 
spreading  pollution  at  Bamegat  Bay. 

A  "Wade-In"  was  staged  by  the  Paaaalc 
River  Restoration  PoundatlOD  In  Chatham 
to  show  how  much  debrla  and  Junk  can  be 
pulled  out  of  the  river  on  any  day  of  the 
week. 

Youngsters  from  the  Morrlatown  High 
School  Conaervatlon  Club  helped  to  estab- 
lish Patriot's  Path,  a  nine-mile  nature  trail 
along  the  Whlppany  River. 

Olrl  Scouts  from  Bergen  County  have 
Bloehed  around  in  the  Hackensack  River,  re- 
moving Junk  tires,  appliances  and  other  as- 
sorted remnants  of  an  affluent  society. 

Boy  Scouts  continually  conduct  clean-up 
campaigns  along  major  thoroughfares  and 
also  put  on  "Mini-Teach-ins"  as  part  of  its 
environmental  education  program. 

The  Cranford  Conservation  Commlaalon 
la  campaigning  for  a  Rahway  River  Water- 
shed Association  to  protect  the  ecology  of 
the  entire  region. 

The  Brldgewater-Raritan  West  High 
School  atudenta  aponaor  public  environmen- 
tal expoeltiona  to  ahow  the  extent  of  pol- 
lution in  the  North  Jersey  area. 

The  QUI  School  in  BemardavlUe  borrowed 
several  thoiiaand  dollars  worth  of  poUutlon 


measuring  equipment  from  Research-Cotrell 
In  Bound  Brook,  to  conduct  tests  of  air  and 
water  around  factories  suspected  of  pollut- 
ing the  environment.  The  students  will  pre- 
sent whatever  evidence  they  get  to  state 
environmental  officials. 

Studenta  for  Environmental  Action  In 
Summit  are  organizing  citlaeoa  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  applying  presaure  on  municipal  of- 
flclala  to  atart  enforcing  anti-pollution 
codes. 

Highland  Park  Conservation  Commission 
reclaimed  five  acrea  of  waateland  off  the  Rar- 
Itan  River  and  dedicated  it  aa  a  nature  site. 
Reoldenta  alao  installed  aoU  eroalon  bar- 
rters. 

The  Rarltan  Valley  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Council  la  urging  private  citizen's 
suits  against  alleged  polluters  under  exist- 
ing federal  laws. 

A  group  of  Middlesex  Coimty  high  school 
students  called  "The  Poese"  are  rounding 
up  residents  to  participate  In  local  environ- 
mental projects. 

The  East  Brunswick  Garden  Club  baa 
managed  to  keep  1,700  acres  around  James- 
burg  Park  from  encroachment  by  develop- 
ers. 

To  combat  pollution,  a  group  of  dtlzena 
formed  the  Mlddleeex  County  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection.  Now 
they're  Investigating  polluters  of  the  air, 
water  and  land. 

Recycling  projects  sponsored  by  environ- 
mentalists are  receiving  wide  public  support 
In  Bemardsvllle.  Medford  Township.  Morris- 
town.  New  Brunswick.  Bedminater,  Par  Hills. 
Plemington,  Princeton  and  East  and  Weat 
Windsors. 

The  Btreama  and  ponda  of  Harding  Town- 
ship will  be  preserved,  thanks  to  the  fore- 
sight of  local  conservationists  who  convinced 
officials  to  Include  the  protection  of  these 
resources  in  the  municipal  master  plan. 

The  Avalon  Conservation  Commission 
launched  "Operation  Dune  Line."  a  project 
designed  to  protect  the  dunes  from  Improper 
use.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  public  and 
parochial  school  pupils  planted  more  than 
10.000  slants  of  beach  grass  to  save  the  dunes 
from  eroalon. 

The  Lebanon  Townahlp  Conaervatlon  Com- 
mission Inaugurated  a  newsletter  for  distri- 
bution to  all  township  residents.  Its  first  Is- 
sue warned  of  the  danger  of  phosphates  in 
laundry  detergents  that  pollute  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  also  urged  residents  to  compost 
their  grass  and  leaves  Instead  of  throwing 
them  away  in  plastic  bags,  which  do  not  de- 
compose In  garbage  dumps. 

Little  Silver  conservationists  saved  their 
weUands  and  their  neighbors  In  Mlddletown 
preserved  a  brook  and  adjoining  land  by  dedi- 
cating the  area  as  a  park. 

The  Plnelanda  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
Is  working  with  the  sUte  to  preserve  and 
protect  New  Jersey's  vast  pine  barrens.  The 
citizens  are  trying  to  save  about  25.000  acres. 
All  of  theae  groups  represent  only  a  ran- 
dom sampling  of  what's  happening  on  the 
environmental  scene  In  New  Jersey.  And  the 
movement  Is  still  In  its  infancy. 

Typical  of  the  more  dynamic  grass-roots 
movement  la  the  one  that  evolved  in  rural 
Roxbury  Township.  MorrU  County. 

Before  state  legislation  paved  the  way  for 
local  Involvement.  George  McClcakey.  a  high 
school  Industrial  arts  teacher,  already  was 
serving  as  the  community's  conservation 
commlaaloner.  Aa  a  one-man  "environmental 
encyclopedU."  McCloakey  acted  aa  advlaor  to 
the  planning  board,  zoning  board,  health 
board  and  township  committee. 

After  the  legislation  went  through  In  the 
spring  of  '68  and  a  local  commission  was  or- 
ganized, McCloakey  became  its  chairman. 
Two  more  school  teachers,  a  school  principal, 
barber,  ATT  executive,  senior  citizen  and 
high  school  student  Joined  the  new  commis- 
sion. 
The  student,  a  non-voting  member,  servee 


as  llalBon  between  the  commlBsion  and  the 
youth  of  Roxbury. 

One  of  the  commiaaion's  first  acts  was  to 
investigate  a  local  motel  operator  who  was 
allegedly  polluting  Drakes  Brook.  The  com- 
mission advised  the  Board  of  Health  and 
town  fathers  of  the  problem,  and  the  motel 
operator  was  taken  to  court. 

Subsequently,  numerous  Improvements 
were  made  to  the  building's  waste  disposal 
plant.  To  assure  no  further  poUutlon  will 
occur,  samples  of  the  brook  are  checked  peri- 
odically. 

The  commission  also  prevented  New  Jer- 
sey Power  &  Light  Co.  from  spraying  its 
rights-of-way  with  harmful  Insecticides.  Any 
spraying  materials  to  be  used  must  now  be 
approved  by  the  commission. 

A  survey  Is  currently  being  conducted  to 
determine  the  township's  futxire  policy  on 
garbage  collection  and  disposal. 

Regardless  of  the  opinion  poll,  an  ordi- 
nance will  be  adopted,  requiring  that  all  gar- 
bage be  placed  in  biodegradable  bags  sup- 
plied by  the  township.  Plastic  bags  prevent 
garbage  from  decomposing  in  landfill  sites. 

The  conunlsslon  also  wants  to  know  what 
percentage  of  the  residents  (pop.  17,000) 
would  be  willing  to  sort  glass  and  metal  con- 
tainers and  paper  aa  part  of  a  recycling  pro- 
gram. The  goal  of  every  environmental  group 
in  the  state  is  total  recycling  this  year  or 
next. 

When  It  comes  to  enforcement,  no  person 
or  Institution  Is  considered  sacred,  not  even 
education.  The  environmental  watchdogs  re- 
cently gave  the  Roxbury  Board  of  Education 
this  tall  order: 

Eliminate  an  Incinerator  from  plans  for 
the  new  high  school. 

Make  future  purchases  of  milk  In  either 
glass  or  bulk  containers 

Ball  all  waste  paper  for  recycling. 

School  officials  have  acted  on  only  the  first 
order  by  replacing  the  Incinerator  with  a 
garbage  compactor.  Burning  haa  also  ceased 
at  all  school  buildings. 

But  milk  Is  stUl  purchased  in  plastic  half- 
pint  containers  and  paper  Is  still  going  to 
the  garbage  dumps  Instead  of  being  salvaged. 

The  Roxbury  school  system  presently  uses 
nearly  a  million  cartons  of  milk  and  over 
10,000  styrofoam  cups  annually. 

"The  institutions  that  should  be  setting 
the  example  are  among  the  worst  polluters 
in  the  state,"  McCloekey  said. 

Instead  of  singling  out  the  Roxbury  school 
system  for  not  buying  milk  in  bottles,  the 
commission  will  ask  the  legislature  to  make 
It  mandatory  that  milk  be  delivered  In  re- 
turnable containers  to  all  school  Institutions 
In  New  Jersey. 

"Multiply  the  amount  of  waste  generated 
by  the  Roxbury  schools  by  all  the  school 
systems  in  the  state — and  the  contribution 
to  air  pollution  and  mountains  of  garbage 
and  the  total  glut  staggers  the  Imagination." 
McCloakey  exclaimed. 

While  Roxbury  continues  to  press  for  a 
"decent  quality  of  life""  for  all  of  lu  citizens 
many  other  communities  have  no  local  en- 
vironmental protection  at  all. 

Prank  8.  Harwood  of  Keyport  exemplifies 
the  plight  of  many  citizens  attempting  to 
change  the  local  status  quo. 

A  retired  American  history  teacher,  Har- 
wood, 79.  has  taken  his  singular  environ- 
mental crusade  to  the  Keyport  Borough 
Council  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  he 
pleaded  his  case,  and  lost. 

He  asked  the  mayor  and  council  to  create 
an  environmental  commission  to  protect 
Che  borough's  remaining  wetlands. 

Before  the  state's  Wetlands  Act  was  signed 
last  Nov.  5,  developers  bad  quickly  moved 
In  and  filled  up  seven  acres  of  Keyport 
meadows. 

The  existing  wetlands  are  now  threatened 
by  a  sewer  line  which  will  cut  through  them. 
Instead  of  being  rerouted  around  the  open 
marshee. 
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Harwood  also  inveettgatad  pollution  of  the 
Luppatalong  Creek  by  a  local  company.  He 
reported  the  matter  to  the  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Protection  becauae.  he 
said,  local  officials  are  "Indifferent"  and  "ob- 
vloualy  dont  care  what'a  happening  to  our 
lovely  old  town." 

Keyport,  population  6,000,  covers  a  four- 
square-mile area  at  the  Jersey  Sh<H«. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Helen  Fenake,  ^>eclal 
assistant  to  the  state  environmental  com- 
missioner, Harwood  expressed  his  deepest 
sentiments  about  man  and  his  environment : 

"I  have  done  all  I  can,  and  I  can  do  no 
more  at  my  age  ...  If  no  one  else  cares,  the 
wetlands  will  Just  have  to  be  ruined  by  a 
sewer  line,  or  by  business.  I  can't  do  more 
than  to  report  flagrant  violations  to  you  as 
I  hear  of  them. 

'"It  will  take  millions  of  dollars  to  set  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  right,  and  I  wish  it 
might  be  done,  but  It  seems  rather  hopeless 
to  me. 

"We  can  only  do  our  beet — and  that  is 
all." 

The  state  environmental  department  has 
teamed  up  with  Prank  Harwood — and  hun- 
dreds of  others  like  him  throughout  New 
Jersey — in  a  massive  effort  to  protect  the 
water,  the  air.  the  land  and  the  people  from 
further  pollution  hazards. 

The  environmental  movement  officially  got 
underway  May  13.  1968,  with  state  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  creation  of  local  con- 
servation commissons. 

Without  effective  environmental  offlclals 
on  the  local  level,  working  as  watchdogs 
to  protect  a  community  from  the  threat  of 
Increasing  pollution,  the  task  of  trying  to 
save  New  Jersey's  vast  resources  may  never 
be  accomplished,  according  to  State  En- 
vironmental Commissioner  Richard  J 
Sullivan. 

The  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  la  now  attempting  to  organize  En- 
vironmental Commissions  in  every  one  of 
New  Jersey's  567  munlclpallUes.  And  the 
deadline  for  acUon  has  long  since  passed. 
Sullivan  has  repeatedly  warned. 

"We'll  never  get  the  Job  done  imless  the 
mayors  and  councils  of  every  municipality 
cooperate  by  establishing  a  local  environ- 
mental commission,"  Sullivan  emphasized. 
"The  people  are  asking  to  participate  and  to 
decide  the  kind  of  life  they  want  in  their 
neighborhoods." 

Most  of  the  decisions  to  build  new  homes, 
schools  and  Industries  are  made  at  the  local 
level,  Sullivan  said,  and  that's  where  en- 
vironmental officials  must  play  a  vital  role 
In  shaping  the  character  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

Only  94  conservation  commissions  or  com- 
mittees have  been  created  by  municipal  de- 
cree— and  that's  after  more  than  three  years 
of  probing  and  prodding  by  housewives,  high 
school  students  and  professionals  alarmed 
over  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

And  many  of  theae  new  commissions  are 
merely  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
mayor  and  council,  instead  of  being  able  to 
make  important  decisions  comparable  to  a 
planning  board,  zoning  board  or  school 
board. 

[Prom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  (N.J.), 

June  28,  1971) 

Rbctcunc  Beachhead  Estabx.ished — Mont- 

CLAIX    BMVnONMEMTALJaTS    FtWD    STRXKOTH 

IK  Uwrrr 

(By  Gordon  Blahop) 

When  a  group  of  Montclair  realdenta  went 
to  aee  their  town  fathers  last  year  about 
forming  an  environmental  commission,  the 
reaction  waa:  "WeTe  already  abounding  with 
too  many  do-gooder  organlzationa  and  crack- 
pot* chaalng  butterfllee." 

It  waa  what  they  expected,  the  residents 


said,  so  they  got  together  and  used  the  local 
Bird  Club  (membarahlp  aoo)  to  laimoh  a 
campaign  for  an  envlronmential  commlaalon. 

The  cltlcena  quickly  recruited  the  rank- 
and-file  of  Montclalrs'  most  active  organiza- 
tions: The  Garden  Club,  Montclair  Women's 
Club,  League  of  Women  Voters,  Montclair 
Nature  Center,  Montclair  Camera  Guild  and 
the  Montclair  membera  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  Bird  Club  atartad  ite  cruaade  Oct.  23. 
1960,  and  by  April  1970  they  were  prepared  to 
write  an  ordinance  for  the  town  fathers  to 
establlah  an  environmental  commlaalon. 

Last  June,  the  "envlronmentalista,"  aa 
they  are  referred  to  today,  preaented  their 
case  before  the  mayor  and  commissioners. 
They  received  a  "polite  but  unenthuaiastlc" 
response. 

"We  have  a  fairly  good  government  In 
Montclair.  We're  proud  of  our  tradition  and 
we  have  a  pleasant  conununity,  so  the  offi- 
cials at  first  couldn't  understand  why  an- 
other commission  or  committee  was  needed," 
explained  Fred  Allls,  president  of  the  Bird 
Club  and  the  citizen  who  spearheaded  the 
movement. 

A  retired  Naval  officer,  Allls,  02,  realized 
that  the  officials  "could  see  only  trouble  from 
the    envlronnsentallsts,    more    Interferenice." 

Pressure  mounted  for  citizen  Involvement. 
The  Montclair  Organizations  for  Conserva- 
tion (MOC)  was  formed  to  act  as  the  official 
bargaining  agent  with  the  mayor  and  town 
cocnmlasioners. 

The  original  seven  organizations  were 
Joined  by  the  College  Womens  CSub  of  Mont- 
clair, Conservation  Club,  Montclair  State 
College,  Junior  Lieag:ue  of  MontolaJr,  Mont- 
clair Historical  Society,  the  Two  Hundred 
Club  and  the  Montclair  Chapter  of  Zero 
Population  Growth  (ZPO) . 

Finally,  officials  aaked  MOC:  "What  can 
you  possibly  do  for  Montclair?" 

MOC  was  armed  to  the  treetope  with  an- 
swers and  solutions  to  end  the  gradual  en- 
vironmental degradation  in  the  6.2  square 
miles  of  Montclair   (pop.  44,700). 

First  of  all,  MOC  said,  notMng  was  being 
done  about  the  imminent  gailiage  crisis. 
And.  equally  important,  the  resld«xts  were 
fed  up  with  throwing  valuable  reeouroee 
away  in  their  garbctge  every  day.  They 
wanted  recycling. 

Moving  with  caution,  the  town  commis- 
sioners accepted  the  Idea  of  an  environmen- 
tal watchdog,  but  with  limited  powers. 

So  instead  of  a  full-fledged  environmental 
commission  with  the  powers  to  Institute  im- 
mediate reforma  and  enforce  any  new  regu- 
latlona,  MOC  wound  up  wtth  a  Montclair 
Conaervatlon  Advisory  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
mayor. 

"Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  notblng,"  Allls 
said.  "Now  It's  up  to  ua  to  prove  we're 
w<xthy  of  working  as  a  genuine  municipal 
commlaalon." 

According  to  the  resolution  creating  the 
committee.  Its  duties  shall  oonslat  of  "being 
informed  on  all  matters  and  conditions  af- 
fecting or  likely  to  affect  the  natural 
resources  of  Montclair,  including  air,  water, 
open  areas  and  flora  and  fauna.': 

The  committee  alao  will  be  expected  to 
conduct  research  into  all  matters  relating  to 
environmental  protection. 

P^irthermore,  it  will  develop  and  promote 
(with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners) conservation  prognuns  for  Montclair. 

The  committee  will  cooperate  with  the 
public  school  system  concerning  educational 
programs  on  natural  environment. 

Although  it  will  not  have  the  power  of 
final  decision,  the  new  committee  can  In- 
fiuence  the  Planning  Board  through  recom- 
mendations on  various  plans  and  programs 
regarding  natural  resources. 

Allls  was  appointed  to  the  new  committee 
and  a  list  of  potential  candidates,  submitted 
by  MOC,  is  being  screened  by  the  commis- 
sioners before  any  appointments  are  made. 


Since  the  commlaalonars'  action  May  4, 
MOC  already  haa  reaearohed  and  preaented  a 
definitive  study  of  a  community-wlda  re- 
cycling program. 

Montclair,  like  other  denaely  populated 
North  Jersey  communities,  faces  a  aoUd 
waste  crlala.  By  1973,  moat  munidpalitiee 
will  be  running  out  of  places  to  throw  away 
their  garbage.  The  Bnex  County  municipal- 
ities are  moat  seriously  threatened  because 
the  Hackensack  Meadowlands  dump  sites  are 
being  phased  out  by  the  state  over  the  next 
three  years. 

More  than  half  of  today's  garbage  can  be 
reclaimed.  About  51  per  cent  of  household 
refuse  alone  containa  p(4>er  products,  all  of 
which  can  be  recycled  with  current  tech- 
nology. 

MOC  wanta  Montclair  to  get  into  the  re- 
cycling bualneas  not  only  to  reclaim  glaoa  and 
metal  containers  and  paper  and  plastic 
products,  but  also  as  a  means  of  significantly 
curtailing  the  rate  at  which  garbage  dumpe 
are  filling  up. 

The  Salvation  Army.  Goodwill  and  the 
Mount  Carmel  Guild  presently  collect  news- 
pap>ers  in  Montclair,  but  their  efforts  yield 
only  about  three  to  four  tona  of  paper  a 
week. 

MOC  has  pn^xjsed  to  the  new  committee 
(Which  is  not  yet  fully  organized)  a  munici- 
pal-sponsored program  of  recycling.  It  calls 
lor  separation  of  refuse  at  the  aouroe — 
home,  busineaa.  industry. 

Recyclable  materials,  such  as  glaaa,  alum- 
inum and  steel  cans  and  paper,  would  be 
collected  separately  from  garbage  by  the  mu- 
nicipal trucks. 

Montclair  ooUects  80  tons  of  refuse  per 
day.  About  10  per  cent  of  it  Is  glass.  Some 
60  tons  of  glaas  wind  up  In  the  garbage 
dumps  each  week. 

MOC  anticipates  an  initial  yield  of  about 
10-12  tons  per  week.  At  12  tons  per  week, 
the  gross  Income  to  Montclair  would  be  $12,- 
500  a  year. 

Convinced  of  the  success  of  glass  recycling, 
MOC  Is  purchasing  three  electrically-operated 
glass  crushers  as  its  first  Investment. 

But  the  big  money-maker  is  aluminum, 
bringing  $200  a  ton.  Glaas  nets  $20  per  ton. 
Newspapers,  by  comparison,  have  dipped  to 
about  $10  a  ton.  Two  years  ago  they  brought 
$20-$25  per  ton,  but  the  price  Is  expected  to 
go  up  as  more  and  more  companies  specify 
recycled  paper  In  their  products. 

Federal  and  state  govemmenits  alao  are 
beginning  to  specify  10-20-30  per  cent  recy- 
cled paper  in  their  purchase  orders.  This 
Is  seen  as  a  boon  to  the  recycling  Industries 
in  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Until  a  municipal  pick-up  program  begins, 
MOC  has  designated  three  sites  where  resi- 
dents can  drop  off  their  glaas  bottles:  the 
Upper  Montclair  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad 
Station,  the  Watch ung  Station,  and  the 
Montclair  Brie  Station  on  Walnut  Street. 

The  recycling  centers  wlU  be  open  from  10 
am.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  During  the  week, 
the  sites  are  commuter  parking  lots. 

The  crushed  glass  will  be  transported  Mon- 
day mornings  to  reclamation  plants  In  North 
Jeraey. 

A  total  of  42  volunteers  will  be  needed  to 
man  the  three-hour  shifts:  one  manager. 
three  operators  and  three  handlers. 

Students  are  eligible,  as  there  will  be  adult 
supervision.  Two  men  alao  would  be  needed 
to  drive  a  pick-up  truck. 

Allls  haa  received  a  coomiltment  from  the 
American  National  Bank  to  purchase  the  re- 
quired crushing  equipment  for  about  $4,000. 

If  the  residents  respond  to  the  recycling 
program,  MOC  would  be  able  to  pay  off  the 
loan  In  six  months. 

Then  a  fund  would  be  eetabliahed  once 
the  loan  la  liquidated.  Money  from  the  sale 
of  recycLables  would  be  used  for  Investigat- 
ing and  promoting  further  envtnuunental 
projecta. 

MOC'B  goal  la  to  start  a  recycling  system 
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by  a»tuTtUy,  July  31.  The  prognun-far-*c- 
tlon  wma  submlttMl  June  4. 

By  th«  end  of  the  year,  the  Hnnw^i«.ir 
OoDMrrmtlon  Advlaory  Committee  o«n  then 
shoot  for  total  recycling — "a  dream  that  can 
be  reallMd  In  leas  than  lMU>a-y«ar,"  Allla 
muaed. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  (HJ.)  June 

39.  1971] 

POLLTTTJOlr   Mttbt   Bk   Haltb)   Wrku   It 

BcGiNa — IjOCaixt 

(By  Gordon  BUh<9) 

Where  New  Jereey'a  municipal  goremments 
had  the  vision  to  eatabUoh  envlroamental 
commlaalona  during  the  past  three  years,  Jbe 
cttlaens  and  oommunltiea  have  benefitted 
considerably. 

Those  municipalities  that  iMve  failed  to 
protect  the  endangered  environment  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  the  price  In  polluted  water, 
land  and  air. 

The  Passaic,  Hackenaack  and  Rarttan 
Rivers  In  North  Jersey  are  ugly  and  un- 
healthy examples  of  prolonged  pollution.  To 
restore  these  priceless  reeources  to  their 
natural  condition  will  coat  millions  of  dollan 
over  the  coming  years,  an  awesome  burden 
that  might  have  been  avoided  had  local  of- 
ficials been  nu>re  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  their  communities  during  the 
past  50  years. 

Central  and  South  Jersey  now  face  the 
same  perilous  plight.  The  Jersey  Shore  is 
gradually  dying  from  sewage,  sludge  and 
chemical  pollution — and  many  reaort  rivers 
and  bays  are  teeming  with  pollution  Instead 
of  healthy  flsh.  Many  waterfronts  are  con- 
demned:  No  fishing.  No  swimming. 

And  more  will  be  condemned  unless  pol- 
lution Is  halted  Immediately. 

Enforcement  of  pollution  codes  and  con- 
trolled planning  must  begin  at  the  local 
level,  according  to  state  environmental 
officials. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  claims  It  cannot  possibly 
track  down  and  crack  down  on  every  pollu- 
tion violator  In  the  state,  nor  can  it  tell  a 
community  how  to  develop.  This  Is  Interfer- 
ence with  "home  rule."  The  responsibility 
ultimately  must  rest  with  municipal  en- 
vironmental officials. 

To  date,  94  municipal  environment  com- 
missions have  been  established  In  New  Jer- 
sey out  of  a  possible  6fl7. 

What  can  an  environmental  commission 
accomplish?  The  records  of  Just  a  few  show 
what  can  be  achieved  in  only  a  short  period 
of  two  years,  or  less. 

Since  Feb.  24,  1989.  the  Uttle  Silver  En- 
vironmental Commission  in  Monmouth 
County  has : 

Assisted  in  the  development  of  the  new 
master  plan. 

Brought  about  passage  of  wetlands  ordi- 
nance In  April  1970.  protecting  the  town's 
marshes  from  filling,  dredging  and  bulkhead- 
Ing.  thereby  providing  a  place  for  the  ooaotal 
fish  to  hatch  and  mature. 

Been  responsible  for  the  restoration  of 
areaa  damaged  by  sewerllne  construction. 

Instituted  a  trt-boro  recycling  program 
with  the  environmental  commissions  of  PWr 
Haven  and  Rumaon. 

Conducted  stream  pollution  studies  that 
revealed  for  the  first  Ume  that  Little  Sliver's 
waterways  are  "seriously  polluted." 

lAimched  an  environmental  education 
program  that  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
citizens'   group   "Friends  of   Conservation  " 

Received  $800  In  matching  grants  for  en- 
vlronmenUl  projects  from  the  Aaaoclatlon  of 
New  Jersey  Conservation  Commissions. 

Prepared  the  first  completed  list  of  his- 
toric sites. 

TTie  Little  Silver  record  of  accomplishments 
goes  on  and  on,  but,  more  Importantly,  are 
the  commission's  far-reaching  goals. 

"We  need  to  expand  our  functions  with 
regional    groups — ail    communHles    In    the 
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Shrewsbury  River  Baaln — to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  the  Fort  Monmouth  sewer  outfall 
and  the  critical  problem  of  dredging  in 
Sandy  Hook."  explained  Dirk  Van  Neat,  chair- 
man of  the  Lltle  Silver  Knvlronmantal  Com- 
mlsston. 

"A  regional  group  might  develop  Inter- 
town  adjoining  walkways  and  bike  trails,  and 
conduct  regional  sewer  construction  sur- 
veillance, and  coordinate  environmental 
studies  In  the  schools.  And  we  urgently  need 
regional  protection  of  wildlife  habitat." 

Obstacles  to  the  environmental  effort  are 
everywhere. 

"It  is  disheartening  to  see  communities 
with  environmental  commissions  going  after 
the  polluters,  while  neighboring  towns  with 
such  commissions  are  oblivious  to  what's 
happemng  to  our  environments,"  Van  Neat 
said. 

Another  critical  priority  in  Monmouth 
County  Is  solid  waste  collection  and  dis- 
posal. 

As  a  result  of  the  TrlBoro  recycling  pro- 
gram the  state  may  designate  the  area  as 
a  regional  reclamation  center  About  36  re- 
gional Bites  will  be  selected  throughout  the 
state  and  designations  will  depend  heavily 
on  whether  a  cluster  of  communities  already 
la  into  recycling.  Thoee  that  are  farther  along 
the  path  of  recycling  will  be  the  first  to  be 
considered  for  regionaltzalon. 

In  P^lr  Haven,  there  are  4.000  residents  per 
square  mile.  Sanitary  landfill  sites  are  be- 
coming scarce.  Through  reclamation  of  paper, 
glass,  metals  and  plastic,  the  generation  of 
solid  waste  can  be  cut  down  by  more  than 
60  per  cent. 

Dery  Bennett,  chairman  of  the  Fair  Haven 
Environmental  Commission,  sees  some  hope 
for  the  future: 

"The  conunisslon's  presence  is  the  first 
indication  that  the  town  is  beginning  to 
change  is  attitudes  about  how  to  handle  land 
and  water  and  how  we  want  the  town  to  look, 
smeU  and  feel  like  in  the  future. 

"We're  always  speaking  around  the  town, 
emphasizing  that  the  environment  Is  fragile 
and  that  the  people  have  got  to  change  their 
ways:  Fewer  cars,  smaller  cars,  mulching 
leaves  Instead  of  burning  them,  thinking 
about  a  town  people  can  walk  and  ride  a  bike 
in,  rather  than  only  drive  cars  in.  lees  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides  .  .  ." 

The  suburbs  are  the  first  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  increasing  congestion  and  pollution, 
and  they  tend  to  serve  as  a  warning  for 
what  can  happen  to  the  still  simple  life-style 
of  rural  New  Jersey. 

Anticipating  the  rush  to  the  unspoiled 
suburbs,  residents  there  are  etanmg  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  Inevitable  Lnfiux  of 
famines  and  factories  this  decade. 

In  Sussex  County's  Stillwater  Township,  a 
strong  environmental  commission  pioneered 
a  new  zoning  ordinance — the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  state— protecting  critical  areas: 
Swamps,  flood  plains  and  waterways.  No 
construction  is  permitted  within  100  feet  of 
any  critical  area.  This  Is  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  township's  water  supply. 
The  Stillwater  commission  also  was  re- 
sponsible for  developing  the  basis  of  the 
township's  zoning  and  planning  laws. 

Organized  In  B<arch  1969.  the  commisaion 
Immediately  began  to  compile  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  township's  soil  com- 
position. The  nature  of  the  soil  will  deter- 
mine what  type  of  building  will  be  permitted. 
Stillwater  conservationists  learned  that 
only  certain  soils  are  compatible  with  build- 
ing and  popiilatlon  density. 

Because  rural  areas  do  not  have  sewer  sys- 
tems, construction  Is  dependent  on  a  soil's 
abUlty  to  absorb  septic  seepage.  If  a  soU  has 
natural  filtering  qualltlee  and  wIU  work  ef- 
fectively without  leading  to  potential  health 
hazards,  it  can  be  used  for  development. 

Using  the  sou  as  a  means  of  assuring 
planned  and  proper  growth  of  a  town  is  one 
way  otf  protecting  the  environment,  Stillwa- 
ter conservationists  believe. 
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SWAMPZD    ST    POUncS,    ApATHT — ECOLOOT    la 

Ormf  Lktt  roa  Last  .  . . 
(By  Gordon  BlMiop) 
Politics  and  apathy  often  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  local  envlronmeotal  orgaolzatloiM, 
sspeolally  In  those  communities  which  «^ii 
leaat  tolerate  it  beoauae  of  mounUng  pop- 
ulation and  pollution  problems. 

The  rapidly  developing  suburb  of  Jackson 
Townahlp  in  Central  Jersey  is  typical  of  the 
thinking  and  attitudes  that  prevail  on  the 
offlcl&l  level  of  many  burgeoning  communi- 
ties throughout  the  state. 

Local  officials  "see  no  need"  for  an  en- 
vironmental commission  to  protest  the  air. 
water  and  land  from  the  pervasive  forces  of 
pollution. 

"To  save  the  environment,  we've  got  to 
fight  both  politics  and  apattiy,"  complained 
John  E.  Lynch,  vice  chairman  of  the  JfMk- 
son  Environmental  Commission. 

In  1970,  Jackson  Township  allocated  a  t600 
budget  to  the  environmental  commission  to 
combat  pollution  In  a  100-square-mlle  area 
containing  30,000  people — and  the  develop- 
ment boon  In  this  once-remote  area  has  just 
begun. 

"We  were  locked  into  a  situation  of  no 
working  capital  and  were  therefore  very  lim- 
ited In  introducing  conservation  projects," 
Lynch  said. 

In  1971,  the  commission  submitted  a  mod- 
est budget  of  $1,000.  The  money  was  ear- 
marked for  a  reforestation  program  for  an 
area  destroyed  by  fire  earlier  this  year,  in 
addition  to  a  clean  water  program. 

A  small  sum  also  was  to  be  set  aside  for 
nominal  expenses  of  the  commission's  part- 
time  secretary — the  person  responsible  fw 
carrying  out  all  the  administrative  work. 

The  JaclcBon  Township  Committee  approved 
a  budget  of  (360. 

Lynch  sent  an  open  letter  to  the  town 
fathers,  pleading  with  the  township  com- 
mittee to  reconsider  the  environmental  needs 
of  the  community.  Lynch  also  reviewed.  In 
depth,  the  proposed  programs  for  the  public's 
edification — and  anticipated  approval  and 
support. 

As  a  result  of  Lynch's  public  plea,  the 
budget  was  Increased  to  1500 — tlOO  less  than 
the  "unworkable"  1970  budget,  and  only  half 
of  what  vras  requested  for  1971. 

Unable  to  work  with  another  limited  budg- 
et, the  commission  had  to  fire  Its  secretary. 
The  secretary  was  being  paid  920  per  month. 
WO  less  than  the  secretaries  of  other  town- 
ship boards. 

Without  sufficient  capital  to  institute  ade- 
quate environmental  progranu.  Lynch  was 
forced  to  ask  for  help  from  the  Jackson 
Jaycees  and  the  Jackson  High  School  Stu- 
dent Council.  Together,  they  started  a  con- 
servation program  under  the  Jaycees'  "Do 
Something"  campaign. 

The  Student  Council  volunteered  the  man- 
power needed  for  the  reforestation  program. 
An  appeal  went  out  to  all  Jackson  residents 
for  donations  to  pay  for  the  trees  to  be 
planted. 

The  Oak  Tree  Adult  Community,  a  senior 
citizen  mobile  home  park,  responded  with  a 
contribution  of  $134.  It  was  enough  to  pur- 
chase 5,000  Norway  spruce  seedlings. 

To  date,  the  students  have  planted  more 
than  1,000  seedlings.  They  plan  to  finish  the 
Job  In  September. 

"If  It  weren't  for  the  help  of  civic-minded 
groups  like  the  Jackson  Jaycees.  Jayceettee, 
the  students  and  seniors,  the  environmental 
commission  would  not  be  able  to  perform 
at  all,"  Lynch  said. 

"Central  Jersey  is  the  fastest  growing  area 
in  the  state,  yet  our  municipal  officials  have 
not  yet  seen  fit  to  call  in  the  environmental 
commission  on  the  future  building  of  our 
town. 
"We  must  provide  for  proper  garbage  dls- 
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poeal   and   protect   our   well    water   systems 
from   industrial   and  residential   pollution." 

Lynch  said  the  environmental  commission 
is  "not  against  growth  in  Jaclcson — however, 
we  must  recognize  the  need  for  better  plan- 
ning with  ecology  and  conservation  in  mind." 

Farther  south,  the  Cape  May  Conservation 
Commission  has  been  fighting  a  losing  bat- 
tle to  save  valuable  marshes  and  estuaries — 
the  nurseries  for  the  coastal  fish. 

Although  Cape  May  has  one  of  the  oldest 
conservation  commissions  In  the  state 
(formed  two  years  ago),  its  efforts  to  stop 
pollution  of  a  3.000-acre  marsh  have  been 
blunted  by  political  bureaucracy,  according 
to  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Choate,  commission  chair- 
man and  a  retired  high  school  principal. 

About  1,000  acres  of  the  marsh  already  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  sprawling  garbage 
dump,  and  the  rest  of  It  faces  extinction 
by  the  Cape  May  County  Mosquito  Com- 
mission, which  wants  to  drain  the  marsh  to 
eliminate  the  summer  pests. 

The  State  Wetlands  Act  prohibits  the  fill- 
ing or  destruction  of  coastal  marshes,  and 
Dr.  Choate  is  counting  on  State  Environ- 
mental Commissioner  Richard  J.  Sullivan 
to  save  what's  left  of  Cape  May's  marshes. 

■•Everything  Is  always  pending  in  govern- 
ment," Dr.  Choate  sighed.  "By  the  time  en- 
forcement comes,  there  won't  be  any  marshes 
left." 

In  Brick  Township,  the  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  has  joined  forces  with  the  local 
environmental  commission  to  oppose  a  de- 
veloper's plan  to  fill  250  feet  of  Barnegat 
Bay,  one  of  the  Jersey  Shore's  most  popular 
vacation  resorts. 

■'We  have  visited  this  site  to  be  developed 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  request  to  ex- 
tend the  land  in  Barnegat  Bay  Is  based  merely 
on  the  greed  for  more  land  to  build  more 
units,  resulting  in  greater  profit  to  the  de- 
veloper at  the  cost  of  this  natural  resource," 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Armltage,  a  League  director,  told 
the  Brick  Township  zoning  officials. 
~The  battle  between  the  citizens  and  the 
developer  rages  on.  State  officials  are  now 
investigating  the  case,  in  view  of  provisions 
of  the  Wetlands  Act. 

With  a  population  of  35,000  Brick  Town- 
ship has  had  to  put  the  brakes  on  further 
development  because  of  low-lying  land  and 
high  water  tables.  Many  homes  in  Brick 
Township  do  not  have  basements.  Septic 
tanlu  also  raised  havoc  with  homeowners, 
who  often  find  their  backyard  sewer  systems 
spilling  over  after  heavy  rainfalls. 

Mrs.  Armltage  said  it  costs  some  home- 
owners as  much  as  $50  to  $60  a  month  to  clean 
out  their  clogged  and  overloaded  septic 
tanks.  She  charges  the  Brick  Township  Sewer 
Authority  neglects  "residents  forced  to  live 
with  constant  health  hazards." 

The  sewer  authority  is  linking  all  new 
homes  into  the  system.  Instead  of  permitting 
the  installation  of  more  septic  tanlcs.  Mean- 
while, the  oldtlme  residents  must  continue 
to  cope  vrlth  their  Inadequate  and  unhealthy 
septic  tanks. 

"Throughout  the  state,  the  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  is  coaching  conservationists  on 
how  to  win  environmental  victories  at  the 
polls. 

And  so  it  was  in  Cherry  Hill,  where  a  local 
Environmental  Action  Committee  supported 
four  candidates  who  endorsed  a  municipal 
conservation   commission. 

After  their  election  this  past  May.  the 
winning  ticket  promised  their  conservation 
backers  they  would  establish  a  fully  em- 
powered environmental  commission  as  soon 
as  they  are  installed  in  office  JtUy  1. 
"The  Cherry  Hill  Environmental  Action 
Committee  will  soon  know  whether  the  newly 
elected  officials  they  supoprted  intend  to  ful- 
fill their  promise  to  the  voters. 


[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star -Ledger, 
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Morris    Woman    Coordinates   the    Fight — 

CmzzNs.  State  Must  Mesh  Their  Pollu- 
tion Efforts 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

Rescuing  New  Jersey's  environment  from 
the  massive  grip  of  pollution  will  require  the 
energies  and  resources  of  every  municipal 
governmental  and  citizens  group  In  the  state. 

The  challenge  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
local  environmental  commissions  and  citizen 
committees  In  their  all-out  attack  on  pollu- 
tion has  been  taken  on  by  an  ex-housevirlfe, 
Mrs.  Helen  Fenske  of  Green  Village,  Chatham 
Township. 

In  the  early  '60s,  Mrs.  Fenske,  as  a  con- 
cerned citizen,  helped  to  preserve  North  Jer- 
sey's Great  Swamp  as  a  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

In  her  new  role  as  coordinator  of  the  Gar- 
den State's  environmental  movement.  Mrs. 
Fenske  is  making  her  way  around  New  Jersey 
organizing  municipal  environmental  commis- 
sions and  encouraging  the  formation  of  citi- 
zen conservation  committees  to  help  put  "our 
house  in  order." 

Mrs.  Fenske  is  the  new  liaison  between  en- 
vironmental organizations,  official  or  other- 
wise, and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  (DEP).  She  also 
serves  as  a  special  assistant  to  State  Environ- 
mental Commissioner  Richard  J.  Sullivan. 

Before  Joining  the  state  department  this 
year.  Mrs.  Fenske  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  working  with  environmental 
citizen  groups  around  the  country.  Her  mis- 
sion: Bringing  more  people  Into  the  anti- 
pollution crusade. 

She  was  responsible  for  a  Ford  grant  to 
New  Jersey's  environmental  commissions, 
giving  local  environmental  officials  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  an  annual  semi- 
nar conducted  by  the  state  DEP.  The  14-week 
seminars  ( three  days  a  week )  began  last  sum- 
mer and  will  end  next  year. 

During  the  sessions,  which  are  held  at 
Morris  Plains.  Rutgers  University  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  at  Monmouth  County,  local 
environmental  officials  learn  the  ABC's  of 
pollution:  Who's  doing  it,  how  to  recognize 
and  meastire  it,  and,  most  critically,  how  to 
stop  it  under  existing  state  and  federal  laws. 

The  State  Environmental  Department  Is 
now  prepared  to  work  with  local  environ- 
mental officials,  advising  them  as  to  what 
procedures  to  follow  under  the  state's  new 
and  stringent  anti-pollution  codes. 

The  first  lesson  environmentalists  learn  is 
how  to  deal  with  the  political  realities  of 
government. 

"A  number  of  commissions  have  shown  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  their  role  in  worlsing 
with  municipal  government."  Mrs.  Fenske 
said.  "The  new  environmental  officials  must 
learn  how  to  Implement  their  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams within  the  whole  system,  not  jtist  from 
their  vantage  point." 

To  help  both  local  environmental  officials 
and  citizen  committees  to  carry  out  their  ob- 
jectives, Mrs.  Fenske's  office  puts  them  in 
touch  with  the  proper  governmental  agen- 
cies. It's  a  matter  of  knowing  the  "Who's 
Who"  of  pollution  enforcement. 

Under  the  category  of  water,  there  Is 
ground  water,  water  supply,  fiood  control  and 
pollution  control. 

Several  agencies  are  involved  In  problems 
related  to  water.  They  are :  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  State  Bureau  of  Geology, 
the  State  Division  of  Water  Policy  and  Sup- 
ply, the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion, Regional  Office;  the  State  Division  of 
Fish,  Game  and  the  Division  of  Shell  Fish- 
eries; the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(which  also  regulates  ocean  dumping);  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  universi- 


ties In  New  Jersey — Princeton,  Rutgers,  etc. 

The  protection  of  air  resources  Is  also  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  as  well  as  the  air  pollution  enforce- 
ment division  In  the  Stale  Environmental 
Department.  New  federal  air  quality  stand- 
ards will  be  enforced  by  the  state.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection   Administration,    Regional    Office. 

Solid  warte  management  (or  garbage  col- 
lection and  disposal)  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  Environmental  Department, 
municipal  and  regional  health  officers,  coun- 
ty authorities  and  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

Open  space  protection  comes  under  the 
State  Environmental  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  and  Urban  Development  Agen- 
cy, and  the  State  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

Several  assistant  attorneys  general  for  the 
state  also  are  assigned  to  the  environmental 
department    to   prosecute   alleged   polluters. 

To  further  assist  local  environmental  offi- 
cials and  citizens,  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  CommLsslons  was  estab- 
lished three  years  ago,  after  enabling  state 
legislation  was  passed  permitting  the  crea- 
tion  of   municipal    environmental   agencies. 

The  association  is  coordinated  by  David 
Moore,  executive  director  of  the  North  Jer- 
sey Conservation  Foundation,  located  in  Mor- 
rlstown.  Moore,  a  former  state  environmental 
employe,  took  over  the  foundation's  work 
after  Mrs.  Fenske.  Its  founder,  left  for  the 
Ford  Foundation  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Fenske  said  the  municipal  conserva- 
tion commissions  will  be  renamed  "environ- 
mental commissions"  in  keeping  with  the 
federal  and  state  environmental  agencies. 

"The  task  before  us  all  is  not  merely  con- 
servation, but  protecting  all  aspects  of  the 
environment  and  restoring  the  environment 
to  a  healthy  condition  fit  for  ail  living 
things."  Mrs.  Fenske  said. 


FREE  TRADE  IS  COSTLY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  amtnig 
the  trading  nations  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  truly  is  the  home  of  the 
free  and  the  brave.  We  have  virtually 
thrown  our  gates  open  to  almost  all  goods 
from  most  of  the  world.  We  come  the 
closest  to  actually  living  the  ideal  of 
"free  trade." 

And  trying  to  live  up  to  this  ideal  is 
costing  us  dearly. 

While  America  moves  toward  freer 
trade,  other  major  industrial  nations 
shore  up  their  protectionist  barriers  to 
keep  out  American  products. 

The  president  of  Leverenz  Shoe  Co.  in 
Sheboygan,  Wis..  John  H.  Esch,  recently 
gave  a  speech  in  which  he  discussed  the 
terrible  toll  that  foreign  competition  has 
caused  in  the  American  footwear  manu- 
facturing industry.  He  gave  the  address 
May  19,  1971.  as  part  of  the  "Seventh 
Annual  Wisconsin  International  Trade 
Conference  and  World  Trade  Dinner." 

This  week  we  have  had  word  that 
Italy  has  agreed  to  voluntary  restraints 
on  its  shoe  exports  to  the  United  States. 
This  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  Italy  is  only  one  of  the  shoe- 
producing  nations  6oiiig  business  In  the 
United  States.  And  the  U.S.  shoe  in- 
dustry is  only  one  industry  now  threat- 
ened by  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  speech  by  Mr.  Esch  be  printed  in 
the  RJECORO. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PwK  Tbaoe  VntSTJs  PscyrKcnowMif  ? 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  intrigued  by 
Aesop's  famous  fairly  tale  of  the  blind  men 
and  the  elephant,  and  as  a  man  I  have  tried 
to  remember  his  lesson.  Tou  will  recall  that 
Aesop  told  of  the  blind  men  who  sought  to 
understand  the  appearance  of  an  elephant. 
One,  Judging  the  elephant  by  his  leg,  assumed 
that  an  elephant  miist  be  something  like  a 
tree,  another  determined  from  the  trunk  that 
an  elephant  was  like  a  serpent.  The  third 
felt  the  elephant's  side,  and  thought  that 
an  elephant  must  be  like  a  wall.  Each  at- 
tempted to  Judge  an  elephant  from  where  he 
stood,  and  In  each  case  It  was  not  pcoslble  to 
get  the  complete  picture  from  that  position. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  Judge  the 
Issue  at  band  from  the  position  of  our  per- 
sonal economic  inteiests.  Those  of  us  whose 
eillstence  is  threatened  by  imports  can  easily 
biecome  inclined  towards  protection,  and 
those  of  us  who  profit  from  exports  are  easily 
tempted  to  recommend  a  free  trade  posture 
for  our  country.  I  believe  that  when  we  stand 
back  and  look  at  the  big  picture,  we  discover 
that  the  truth  lies   somewhere  m  between. 

Today  I  would  like  to  seek  an  understand- 
ing of  the  big  picture  with  you,  by  looking  at 
the  trade  question  in  the  light  of  these  ob- 
servations : 

1.  The  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection 
Is  an  academic  question,  because  there  Is  no 
free  trade,  especially  for  Americans. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  movement  from  our 
selflah  interests  to  humanitarian  concern  for 
America  and  Americans. 

3.  Several  economic  facts  of  life  dlcUte  the 
necessity  of  a  moderate  defense  of  American 
labor  and  Industry. 

Considering  the  Hrst  of  these  contentions, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no 
free  trade  and  that  we  are  living  m  times 
of  growing  protectionism  abrxiad. 

Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Resources,  put  it  this 
way.  'We  are  not  facing  a  simple  choice 
between  free  trade  and  protectionism,  neither 
one  of  them  exists  anywhere  in  the  world." 

The  tendency  of  our  country  to  match  pro- 
tectionism abroad  with  our  own  free  trade 
Inclination  was  described  well  m  an  inter- 
view by  Treasury  Secretary  Connally  in  the 
U.S.  NEWS  AND  WORLD  REPORT  last 
month.  Referring  to  our  trading  partners  he 
said,  "These  countries  have  grown  accus- 
t«ned  to  our  being  relaxed,  fairly  generous, 
always  forgiving,  always  easy  In  our  dealings 
with  them.  Consequently,  they  have  built 
up  tariff  arrangements,  they  have  built  up 
trade  restrictions  against  D.S.  goods,  they 
have  carved  out  territorial  areas  where  they 
now  grant  preferences,  and  they  expect  us  to 
take  it  and  like  it." 

The  f>ollcy  that  we  have  pursued  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II  has  been  an 
understandable  one.  In  1946  we  were  sitting 
on  nearly  $26  bUlion  in  gold,  we  had  the 
only  viable  economy  in  the  free  world,  and 
we  were  generous  In  our  trade  agreements. 
We  responded  generously  to  the  appeal  of 
any  free  country  In  economic  trouble,  and 
In  those  days  It  was  right  that  we  should. 
Today  we  have  a  different  situation. 

My  own  personal  experience  Includes  a 
trade  mission  to  England  to  purchase  shoes 
for  our  company  from  an  English  manufac- 
turer and  to  market  our  own  Wisconsin  made 
shoes  in  England.  We  had  a  product  at  the 
time  that  was  in  demand  in  England  and 
that  could  have  been  sold  m  the  market.  I 
spent  a  day  in  the  American  Embassy 
and  received  the  fullest  measure  of  coopera- 
tion and  assistance.  In  the  end  I  discovered 
however,  that  the  Importing  of  shoes  from 
England  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  but 
I  was  advised  that  I  might  Just  as  well  for- 


get the  possibility  of  exporting  to  England. 
The  conditions  were  far  from  reciprocal,  and 
there  surely  was  no  free  trade  for  Americans. 

In  September  1970  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  published  a  list  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  United  States  exports  in  09 
countries,  and  should  there  be  any  real 
doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  nonexistence 
of  free  trade  In  the  world  today,  I  would  rec- 
ommend this  list  to  you.  The  listing  includes 
quantatlve  restrictions,  quotas,  tax  supported 
subsidies,  export  credits,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. Insurance  against  loss,  and  outright 
prohibition.  There  is  no  free  trade  for  Amer- 
icans. 

The  theory  of  free  trade  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumpUon  that  manufacturers  compete  with 
one  another  across  International  boundaries 
on  the  strength  of  their  own  efficiency  and 
technology.  For  American  Industry  this  Is 
not  the  case.  Today  In  America  we  can  point 
wiith  humanitarian  pride  to  the  legislative 
controls  which  have  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  workman  to  the  high- 
est level  in  the  world.  American  citizens 
rightfully  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  40  hour 
work  week  with  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time, the  legal  minimum  wage,  workmen's 
compensation,  child  labor  laws,  social  secu- 
rity, and  every  other  benefit.  We  also  realize 
that  every  product  manufactured  In  the 
country  Includes  these  costs  in  its  selling 
price  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  high  cost 
of  being  governed  at  all  levels  in  America. 
The  result  of  all  of  this  Is  that  the  cost  of 
any  American  made  conunodlty  Is  higher  than 
Its  foreign  counterpart,  even  If  the  cost  of 
material,  and  processing  is  actually  the  same, 
or  less.  The  American  government  Imposes 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  and  so  long  as  he 
carries  this  burden  without  protection  there 
Is  no  free  market  for  Amerlcaxis. 

Another  American  giveaway  took  place  at 
Bretton  Woods.  New  Hampshire  In  1949,  when 
the  dollar  was  fixed  as  the  International 
standard  of  exchange,  and  all  other  nations 
were  allowed  to  devalue  and  revalue  their 
currency  when  they  see  fit  to  make  It  more 
costly  to  sell  In  their  markets,  and  to 
strengthen  their  position  as  exporters.  Of  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  only  the  United 
States  cannot  exercise  this  option. 

Bruce  Clubb,  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sioner, emphasized  the  seriousness  of  this  is- 
sue In  this  way,  "Accordingly  when  we  experi- 
ence unusually  great  inflation,  as  we  have  for 
the  past  five  years,  we  must  ask  our  workers 
and  Investors  to  work  harder,  faster,  and 
more  efficiently  to  keep  up  with  their  foreign 
competitors  whose  costs  are  not  rising  as  fast. 
When  our  workers  and  Investors  cannot  keep 
up.  then  we  ask  them  to  change  their  line 
of  work.  Most  other  countries  would  take  care 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  this  problem  by  ad- 
Justing  their  exchange  rate,  rather  than  put- 
ting the  entire  burden  of  adjustment  on  their 
Import  competing  Industries." 

The  point  that  I  have  tried  to  make  Is  sim- 
ply this.  Whether  we  wish  to  consider  tariff 
and  nontariff  restrictions,  whether  we  wish  to 
consider  Inequalities  of  cost  burdens,  whether 
we  wish  to  consider  the  practice  of  illegal 
dumping,  or  whether  we  wish  to  consider  the 
effect  of  inflation  on  the  inflexible  dollar,  the 
fact  remains  that  free  trade  has  been  a  one 
way  street  favoring  our  trading  competitor. 
Our  decision  must  be  between  giving  away 
still  more,  settling  for  present  Inequality  or 
providing  reasonable  protection  to  the  threat 
of  unfair  competition. 

A  second  appeal  that  I  would  like  to  make 
to  you  would  be  In  behalf  of  a  movement 
from  personal  self  interest  to  a  humanitarian 
concern  for  fellow  Americans. 

I  think  that  I  could  help  to  make  this  point 
if  you  could  take  a  walk  through  our  factories 
with  me,  and  I  could  Introduce  to  you  the 
many  fine  American  citizens  whose  working 
lives  have  been  spent  making  some  of  the 


finest  of  Wisconsin's  men's  shoes.  Some  are 
veterans,  most  are  family  people,  many  own 
bomee,  few.  If  any,  have  ever  been  on  relief, 
or  drawn  unemployment  insurance.  They  pay 
taxes  In  Sheboygan,  New  Holstein,  Valders, 
or  in  the  surrounding  communities,  and  have 
contributed  their  full  share  to  financing  our 
state  and  our  country  throughout  their  wage 
earning  years.  They  are  citizens  In  good 
standing.  Many  of  them  will  be  through 
working  for  life  If  they  lose  their  shoe  fac- 
tory Jobs.  Your  computer  may  tell  you  that 
they  are  expendable,  but  if  you  knew  them, 
your  heart  would  tell  you  that  they  are  not. 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  relate  to  these 
people  as  individuals,  consider  the  effect  ot 
their  emiployment  on  our  relief  rolls  and 
on  your  tax  burden.  While  there  are  many 
sklUed  workers  In  our  Industry,  there  are 
also  many  of  modest  skills.  Many  workers 
are  from  minority  groups,  and  many  live  in 
rural  America.  In  many  a  small  town  the 
local  shoe  factory  Is  the  largest  employer. 
At  a  time  when  our  country  is  presuming  to 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  hope  and 
opportunity  for  the  minority  worker,  for  the 
low  skilled  worker,  and  for  the  rural  poor, 
there  Is  surprlstng  reluctance  to  save  an 
Industry  thsA  has  been  fulfilling  this  obli- 
gation for  America  without  any  subsidy  for 
yeses. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  move  from  our 
one-sided  free  tracie  posture  In  order  to 
save  an  Industry  like  the  sboe  industry? 
Here  Is  a  story  of  wtaAt  h«s  happened: 

In  1966  Imports  were  1%  of  American 
production. 

In  1970  imports  became  42%  of  American 
production. 

While  we  have  been  talking  about  what 
might  be  done  to  save  the  shoe  InduAtry  tbr 
America,  Imports  Increased  27.4%  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  In  March  they  were 
07%  of  produotlon.  85  factories  closed  last 
year,  a  net  loss  of  140  for  the  decttde.  Pro- 
duotlon Is  the  lowest  In  IS  years. 

Optimists  say  that  In  ten  years  the  domes- 
tic footwear  Industry  will  be  gone  unless 
some  form  of  prot«ctlon  is  offered.  PeaslmlaAs 
say  that  it  will  take  only  five  years.  Whether 
It  be  five  years  or  ten.  the  effect  on  the 
American  consumer  will  be  disadvamtageous. 
If  you  were  not  to  consider  the  Ices  of  the 
Individual  Jobs  or  of  the  industry  of  concern, 
the  effect  on  the  American  oocisum«r-at- 
large  should  be  a  matter  of  concern.  When 
tJtke  American  footwear  market  la  at  the 
oontrol  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  freed 
of  local  oompetltloo,  the  American  oonsumer 
wUl  pay  the  price.  The  dumping  will  stop 
and  the  profit  taking  will  begin.  Not  only 
that,  should  there  be  a  natlooal  emergetocy 
In  the  future,  ours  will  be  a  nation  without 
shoes  or  apparel,  regardless  of  price. 

The  p>olnt  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
I  recognize  that  trade  Is  a  two  way  street.  We 
must  seek  a  balance  that  will  permit  vital 
Industries  to  survive,  that  will  make  avail- 
able a  balance  of  Jobs  to  match  the  talents 
and  skills  of  American  labor,  that  will  per- 
mit the  Importing  of  sufficient  goods  to  elim- 
inate the  inefficient  American  manufacturer, 
and  that  will  permit  sufficient  exportation  of 
America's  sujjerlor  products  to  strengthen 
our  economy  and  balance  our  payments. 
Each  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  stand  back 
from  our  self-interest  In  this  matter,  and 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  America  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  submit  other  rea- 
sons for  retreating  from  our  unilateral  free 
trade  fKJilcy,  and  undertaking  a  moderate 
defense  of  self-interest. 

It  Is  argued  that  our  national  economy  can 
proepwr  by  matching  cash  outfiow  due  to  Im- 
ports with  growing  exports.  The  truth  Is  that 
in  the  trillion  dollar  world  market  United 
States  manufacturers  are  losing  ground.  In- 
flation and  rising  costs  are  taking  United 
States  products  out  of  the  world  market.  The 
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United  States  share  of  world  exports  in  1968 
was  23.8 T*.  In  1969  23.3%.  and  In  1970  down 
to  22%.  Ours  Is  a  declining  share  of  the 
world  market.  While  this  conference  Is  to  be 
commended  on  Its  resolve  to  reverse  this 
trend,  we  can  111  afford  to  gamble  our  na- 
tional economy  on  this  hope. 

The  rumors  of  favorable  trade  balance  in 
the  past  simply  have  not  been  true.  Export 
figures  have  Included  AID  giveaways  and 
Public  Law  480  exports  that  are  paid  for  In 
foreign  currency.  The  true  result  has  been  a 
deficit  trade  bcilance.  More  than  that  when 
you  recognize  that  freight  and  Insurance 
costs  on  Imports  are  actually  a  cash  outflow, 
we  find  that  In  the  last  four  years  our  deficit 
trade  balance  has  risen  from  $186  million  to 
$1.7  billion.  (U.S.  Department  of  Com-census 
publicaUon  PT990  and  Trends  in  Foreign 
Trade). 

With  reference  to  this  trend.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Connally  states,  "I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  treats  this  whole  question  of 
foreign  trade  with  benign  neglect.  I  am 
worried  about  It.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  if 
other  nations  are  concerned — as  they  ulti- 
mately will  be  If  we  continue  to  have  balance 
of  payment  deficits  of  $10  billion  a  year — 
they  must  be  fair  with  us.  We  don't  have 
reciprocity  in  ovu-  trade  agreements.  I  think 
we  ore  entitled  to  it.  It  Is  Just  that  simple." 
Stanley  Nehmer,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Resources,  put  it  this  way. 
"Many  people  feel  that  the  expansion  of  ex- 
ports will  restore  our  balance  of  trade  to  a 
healthy  condition.  Certainly  export  growth 
plays  a  large  role  In  meeting  this  objective. 
But  over  the  last  decade  our  Imports  have 
been  rising  more  rapidly  than  our  exports, 
and  this  Is  building  problems  for  our  balance 
of  payments  far  into  the  foreseeable  future." 

Students  of  the  international  economy  are 
Impressed  by  the  spectacular  growth  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Japanese  economy  and  the 
European  Common  Market.  The  theory  that 
the  American  economy  can  only  grow  with 
the  continuation  of  free  trade  policies  is  left 
subject  to  real  doubt  when  we  realize  that 
both  the  bcKxnlng  Japanese  and  Common 
Market  economies  are  intensely  protection- 
ist. The  success  of  these  economies  com- 
mends to  us  a  re-evaluatlon  of  our  unilateral 
free  trade  policies,  and  a  reasonable  defense 
of  our  own  interests. 

I  have  tried  this  morning  to  appeal  to  you 
for  an  open  mind,  recognizing  that  this  Is 
essentially  an  American  problem  that  must 
be  viewed  from  outside  our  special  Interests. 
I  pointed  out  that  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  free  trade  as  a  practical  alter- 
native, because  there  is  no  free  trade  for 
Americans  in  the  real  world,  and  I  empha- 
sized the  need  for  a  reasonable  level  of  pro- 
tection for  American  labor  and  industry  be- 
cause It  Is  our  duty  to  our  citizens,  our  in- 
ternational credit  demands  it,  our  tradirig 
partners  are  prospering  under  it,  and  our  na- 
tional economy  requires  it.  Should  there  be 
any  imcertalnty  in  your  mind  as  to  where  to 
begin  with  a  reasonable  level  of  protection, 
may  I  suggest  shoes? 


NEEDEI>— ANOTHER  MANHATTAN 
PROJECT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Jerry  Pink- 
elsteln,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Law  Journal,  in  a  recent  editorial  pro- 
posed that  the  Nation  should  be  meet- 
ing the  tragic  crisis  of  our  drug  abuse 
epidemic  with  the  same  massive  national 
response  that  the  United  States  produced 
during  World  War  n  with  the  "Man- 
hattan Project."  After  the  war.  Congress 
established  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  study  and  develop  new  uses  for 
the  atom.  Both  studies  Involved  all 
academic  disciplines,  across  the  board. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Pinkelstein 
proposes  that  the  President,  leaders  of 
Government,  and  the  bar  become  united 
in  a  drive  that  would  produce  a  compre- 
hensive drug  abuse  program,  to  rid  our 
Nation  of  the  army  of  addicts  that 
have  been  transformed  from  being  our 
neighbors  and  friends  into  parasites? 

As  a  member  and,  now  more  recently, 
as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee.  I  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  this  problem  for  the  past  8 
years.  I  quite  agree  with  this  editorial 
that  only  a  massive  undertaking  will  put 
an  end  to  drug  addiction.  Yet  the  Nation 
stiU  has  not  seen  the  need  nor  taken  the 
action  to  promote  this  end. 

Drug  addiction  has  destroyed  the 
functioning  of  our  school  system,  forced 
chDdren  to  a  life  of  oblivion  and  has  sent 
our  crime  rates  spiralling  to  unprece- 
dented heights. 

Why  cannot  we  develop  an  ABM  sys- 
tem for  this  'H"  bomb?  The  payoff  could 
be  immense  in  terms  of  human  suffering 
avoided  and  curtailment  of  the  back- 
breaking  burden  now  borne  by  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Needed:   Anotheb  "Manhattan"  Project  To 

Solve  Nation's  Drug  Problem 

(By  Jerry  Pinkelstein) 

Attention:  President  Nixon.  All  Leaders  of 
Government  and  the  Bar. 

D\irlng  World  War  II  a  secret  project  whose 
code  name  was  "Manhattan"  tackled  every 
conceivable  angle  so  that  the  United  States 
could  produce  the  atom  bomb.  After  the  war. 
Congress  established  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission whose  sole  function  Is  to  study  and 
develop  new  uses  for  the  atom — and  these 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  an  all-en- 
compasBlng  basis  by  all  aoademlc  disciplines. 

Similarly,  when  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  Its  space  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
set  up  to  oversee  the  program.  It  was  charged 
with  every  aspect  of  the  nation's  program, 
using  not  only  engineers,  but  astronomers 
and  historians,  manufacturers  and  others 
could  contribute  to  every  minute  area  of 
study. 

Drug  abuse  has  long  since  become  a  scourge 
that  threatens  the  national  character  and 
fabric.  No  segment  of  our  society  is  Immune 
from  the  impact  of  this  deadly  plague.  Our 
children  at  all  levels  of  school  hav«  been 
Infected.  It  is  the  major  cause  of  soaring 
crime  rates  that  undermine  security  in  our 
homes  and  streets  and  parks.  It  has  corroded 
the  morale  and  discipline  of  our  armed  forces 
in  Vietnam.  It  takes  a  h\ige  toll  out  of  the 
buoinees  activity  in  terms  of  absenteeism  and 
poor  employee  performance.  It  clogs  our 
court  calendars. 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  crisis  of  such  magni- 
tude has  not  stimulated  a  national  response 
on  the  level  of  the  "Manhattan  Project"  or 
NASA.  If  we  had  recognized  the  need  for  this 
approach  three  years  ago,  or  five  years  ago, 
or  t«n  years  ago,  perhi^x  there  might  not 
be  a  drug  problem  today.  If  the  beet  brains 
of  the  nation  were  used  to  study  the  drug 
abuse  ftroblem — not  only  chemists,  but  edu- 
cators, physicians,  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists, soclologlsta,  clergy,  attorneys  and 
Judges,  legal  enforcement  agents  and  any 
other  conceivable  group  that  could  shed  light 
on  the  subject,  pM-tkape  today  we  might 
know  whether  marijuana  is  safe  to  use  or  not, 
or  If  It  leads  to  the  "hard  stuff."  If  the  na- 


tion had  undertaken  the  massive  response 
to  the  6rag  problem  as  it  did  to  the  atom 
and  space,  perhaps  today  there  would  not  be 
a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  marijuana 
should  be  legalized.  Nothing  lees.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, but  this  massive  undertaking  will  put 
an  end  to  drug  addiction. 

This  same  observation  can  be  applied  to 
methadone  and  other  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Programs  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  education  pro- 
grams to  prevent  addiction  are  Inadequately 
financed  and  uncoordinated.  But  more  Im- 
portant, we  are  full  of  half-truths  and  Ignor- 
ance In  our  nimble  approaches  to  solving  the 
problem. 

What  Is  urgently  needed  Is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  resources  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  national 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Such  a  program  should 
accelerate  our  research,  to  telescope  the  work 
which  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  so  we  may  save  our  people  and  our 
nation. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  so  many 
difficult  problems — from  polio  to  the  atom — 
and  found  solutions  through  massive  Injec- 
tions of  money  and  talent.  Drug  abuse  is 
more  of  a  problem  and  should  be  approached 
In  the  same  manner — not  through  some 
piecemeal  program  with  mlnlscule  funding. 
It  requires  a  broad  scope — from  legislaticm 
to  treaties  with  other  nations — so  no  stone 
Is  left  unturned. 

The  drug  problem  Is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  faced  by  the  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  Drug  and  drug-related 
cases  Jam  the  courts  and  Impede  the  legal 
professions'  work.  As  civic  and  community 
leaders,  members  of  the  Bar  can  play  a  de- 
cisive role  in  prodding  Into  action  the  'White 
House,  Congress,  Governors  and  Legislatures 
to  provide  the  Initiative  and  financing  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  this  major  threat  to  our 
nation. 

It  Is  true  that  the  White  House  has  recog- 
nized the  problem,  and  called  the  nation's 
attention  to  the  dimensions  of  the  national 
tragedy,  but  it  has  not  attacked  drvig  abuse 
in  depth. 

It  is  equally  surprising  that  no  "Mr.  Anti- 
Narcotics"  has  emerged  Uke  a  Nader  in  the 
consumer  protection  field. 

The  time  is  long  since  psst  for  us  to  talk 
about  drugs,  and  hope  it  will  blow  away.  It 
won't!  It  could  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  civilization  we  have  built 
and  come  to  know. 

Leadership  taken  by  the  Bar  in  mobilizing 
our  national  resources  in  this  effort  would  be 
In  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  profession. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    NON- 
POLICY  IN  LATIN   AMERICA 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Sol 
Linowitz,  chairman  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition,  has  recently  published 
a  very  telling — and  timely — criticism  of 
what  he  calls  the  administration's  non- 
policy  In  Latin  America.  Mr.  Linowitz, 
who  was  Ambassador  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  from  1966  to 
1969.  Is  an  extremely  well-qualifled  ob- 
server of  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  ar- 
ticle, recently  published  in  Life  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Nonpoljct  Toward  Latin  Akxrica 
(By  Sol  Linowitz) 

After  more  than  two  years  of  watching, 
listening  and  waiting  for  a  meaningful  Latm 
American  policy  to  emerge  from  the  Nixon 
administration,  even  the  moat  patient  and 
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optimistic  of  Latin  Amerlc&a  observers  are 
fast  becoming  convinced  that  It  simply  will 
not  happen. 

Some  LAtln  Americans  are  o[>enly  ex- 
pressing their  disappointment  that  so  few 
specific  actions  have  accrued  from  the  ad- 
ministration's promise  of  "more  action  and 
leas  rhetoric."  Many  others  are  rather  more 
cynical  and  resentful  of  the  administration's 
clear  Indication  that  It  regards  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  relatively  Insignificant  In  our  order 
of  prlorltlea.  And  even  those  who  are  re- 
serving Judgment  confeaa  themselves  still 
baffled  by  such  actions  as  the  administra- 
tion's refusal  to  authorize  a  visit  to  Chile 
by  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  £nterpriae  after 
President  Allende  had  publicly  Invited  the 
warship's  stopover  In  Valparaiso. 

When  President  Allende  was  inaugtirated 
last  November,  the  United  States  was  con- 
spicuous In  Its  failure  to  send  even  the  nor- 
mal congratulatory  telegram.  Since  that 
time  the  administration  has  continued  to 
make  clear  Its  displeasure  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "socialist"  regime  in  Chile.  This 
persists  despite  the  fact  that  Allende's  gov- 
ernment Is  obviously  seeking  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation with  the  United  States  and  has 
thus  far  behaved  with  commendable  re- 
straint In  the   International  arena. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  de- 
veloping cloeer  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nist world,  Allende  has  In  a  number  of  ways 
given  signs  that  he  wants  Chile  to  remain 
a  responsible  member  of  the  Inter-Amerlc&n 
community.  This  was  underscored  by  the 
visit  of  Economy  Minister  Vuskovlc  to  Wash- 
ington and  his  economic  presentation  of 
Chile's  plans  to  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Later  the 
Chilean  foreign  minister  told  the  OAS  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Costa  Rica  that  Chile  would 
participate  actively  In  the  OAS  and  in  Latin 
American  efforts  to  achieve  a  common 
market. 

Chile  could,  therefore,  represent  for  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a 
challenge.  Yet  the  administration  apparently 
continues  to  regard  It  only  as  a  challenge. 

All  of  this  Is  particularly  distressing  be- 
cause our  actions  toward  Chile  have  deep  In- 
ternational Implications.  Sooner  or  later  we 
will  have  to  recognize  that  our  words  In 
Vietnam  are  being  tested  by  the  way  we  act 
in  Chile.  Por  the  stated  administration  pur- 
pose of  our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  to  assure  that  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam will  have  the  freedom  to  chooait  their 
own  government.  And,  we  have  been  told, 
when  that  choice  has  been  freely  made,  we 
will  respect  It.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  has 
occurred  In  Chile:  the  people  of  Chile  have 
made  their  choice  through  the  democratic 
prtscess  and  have  freely  selected  their  gov- 
ernment. That  choice  deserves  to  be  accepted 
and  respected  by  the  United  States — at  least 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  we  display  toward 
governments  In  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries which  come  into  power  by  overthrow 
of  existing  governments. 

The  case  of  Chile  is  In  many  r«spects  a 
microcosm  of  the  problems  of  our  relation- 
ships in  the  hemisphere  today.  Prom  th* 
outset,  this  administration  has  spoken  of  a 
need  for  a  "mature  partnership"  with  Latin 
America  and  of  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  "low  profile."  But  the  kind  of  partner- 
ship the  administration  apparently  has  In 
mind  avoids  any  responsibilities,  undertakes 
no  commitments,  rejects  any  involvements. 

Why.  then,  should  we  be  surprised  at  the 
Increasing  manifestations  of  virulent  na- 
tionalism and  antl-Amerlcanlsm  ninnlng  up 
and  down  the  continent?  Why  should  we  be 
offended  when  Latin  Americans  throw  back  at 
us  our  empty  phrases  and  pious  preach- 
ments? 

Admittedly,  the  administration  has  un- 
dertaken some  helpful  steps  In  connection 
with  our  economic  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Thus  It  has  relaxed  some  of  the 


restrictions  on  the  use  of  our  AID  funds  and 
has  offered  trade  concessions  for  several 
hundred  Latin  American  products.  But  these 
steps  are  not  offered  in  the  context  of  an 
overall  coordinated  program — and  are  gen- 
erally In  response  to  Latin  American  pres- 
sure. 

Earlier  this  year  a  brilliant  young  Colom- 
bian ecoaomlst  and  friend  of  the  United 
States  wrote:  "It  Is  doubtful  that  any  new 
Inter-American  Initiative  can  be  undertaken 
until  after  the  Vietnam  tragedy  has  come  to 
an  end."  But  I'm  afraid  we  don't  have  time. 
Latin  America's  problems  won't  wait  and  Its 
people  won't  wait.  In  one  way  or  another — 
with  or  without  the  United  States — Latin 
Americans  will  have  to  ootne  to  grips  with 
the  problems  of  himger,  Illiteracy,  poor 
health,  injustice  and  social  turmoil  which 
grow  greater  each  year.  TTils  is  going  to  re- 
quire change,  and  some  of  It — perh:^«  much 
of  It — we  will  not  like  but  will  have  to  learn 
to  accept. 

The  270  million  people  of  Latin  America 
today  are  at  a  critical  point  of  decision.  They 
Intend  to  try  to  fulfill  the  expectations  which 
we  helped  raise  In  the  hemisphere,  and 
they're  going  to  do  It  either  peacefully  or 
through  violent  revolution.  We  In  the  United 
States  can  play  a  decisive  role  In  urging  the 
peaceful  path  with  the  assurance  of  our  co- 
operation, understanding  and  support.  If  we 
fall  to  do  this — If  we  continue  to  focus  on  the 
Par  East,  the  Middle  East  and  Europe,  while 
Ignoring  these  festering  problems  here  in  our 
own  hemisphere — then  we  may  well  find  fu- 
ture explosions  on  our  own  doorstep. 


ON  YIDDISH  BROADCASTS  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  present, 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  native 
language  to  1.3  million  Estonians,  1.9  mil- 
lion Latvians,  2.73  million  Lithuanians, 
2.83  Georgians  and  2.91  million  Arme- 
nians In  the  Soviet  Union — but  sends  no 
Yiddish  broadcasts  to  the  3  million  Jews 
in  the  U.S.SJI.  Such  broadcasts  could 
bring  a  message  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  a  people  living  in  the  darkness 
cultural  deprivation.  They  would  also  un- 
derhne  the  fact  that  this  Nation  does 
care. 

There  is  growing  concern  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  USIA  should  undertake  Yid- 
dish broadcasts  beamed  to  the  U.SJ5.R. 
I  am  one  of  the  some  24  Senators  from 
both  parties  who  have  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  Senate  Resolution  145 
which  urges  that  the  Voice  of  America 
"undertake  broadcasts  in  the  Yiddish 
language  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  Jewish  Press,  a  highly  regarded 
weekly  published  in  New  York  City,  in 
its  July  2  Issue,  has  an  eloquent  editorial 
in  support  of  Yiddish  broadcasts  to  the 
UjSJSJI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Yisdism  Bkoaocabts  to  U.S.SH. 

A  request  to  Institute  Yiddish -language 
broadcasts  on  the  Voice  of  America  has  been 
made  by  73  leglslat(»v.  But  the  request  has 
been  turned  down  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Prank  Shakespeare,  who  la  the  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  wrote. 
"Even  assuming  It  were  technically  feasible 
to  inaugiirate  a  Yiddish  service,  we  would  be 
In  effect  Increasing  our  costs  without  mate- 
rially increasing  our  audience." 

He  added,  "Although,  at  this  time,  we  are 


not  prepared  to  Inaugurate  the  service  which 
you  propose,  we  shall  continue  to  stress  In 
our  broadcasts  the  deep  concern  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  and  provide  all  the  moral  sup- 
port and  encouragement  which  Is  consistent 
with  our  national  interests  and  with  the 
agency's  mission." 

Mr.  Shakespeare  makes  the  Implication 
that  there  are  relatively  too  few  Russian  Jews 
who  would  understand  Yiddish.  However,  this 
we  have  been  assured  is  not  necessarily  a 
fact.  What  is  important  Is  that  a  young  Rus- 
sian Jew  can  hear  a  language  that  his  grand- 
parents or  parents  spoke.  If  anyttvlng.  it  will 
remind  those  who  have  all  but  given  up  hope 
that  they  are  still  Jews. 

Mr.  Shakespeare's  comment  about  ".  .  .  In- 
creasing our  costs  without  materially  in- 
creasing our  audience  .  .  ."  reminds  us  of  the 
Harry  Hershfleld  story  of  a  man  who  was 
seen  under  a  streetlight,  searching  for  a  coin 
he  had  dropped.  When  a  police  officer  stopped 
by  and  asked  him  what  happened,  the  man 
told  the  officer  that  he  had  dropped  the  coin 
down  the  block  in  a  dark  alley. 

When  the  officer  asked,  "Then  why  are  you 
looking  for  It  here?"  the  man  answered,  "Be- 
cause there's  more  light  over  here!" 

Of  course,  no  one  really  knows  the  efficacy 
of  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts.  They  cer- 
tainly can't  run  a  telephone  rating  system 
on  who's  listening — but  once  Yiddish  broad- 
casts start,  you  can  rest  assured,  you  will 
know  who  is  listening! 

A  Yiddish-language  broadcast  would  cut 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  like  a  razor,  and 
draw  new  Interest  into  the  programing  of 
the  Voice  of  America.  If  anything — you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  more  Russians  will  be 
listening  to  the  broadcast  to  find  out  what 
this  "mysterious"  language  even  sounds  like! 
If  nothing  else  It  will  answer  one  thing  the 
Russian  Jews  want  to  know — and  that  Is  that 
America  does  care ! 


LARRY  F.  SMITH.  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.. 
FIRST  INDIAN  DEPUTY  U.S. 
MARSHAL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  12 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Mr.  Larry  F.  Smith, 
age  32,  became  the  first  Indian  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  administered  the  oath  as  a  Deputy 
UJS.  Marshal. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  remarkable  young  man 
whose  talents  and  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement will,  I  am  sure,  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  Marshal's  office  in  the  District  ot 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  remarkable  perse- 
verance In  obtaining  his  coUege  degree. 
Because  of  a  need  to  work  and  support 
his  family,  Mr.  Smith's  studies  were  in- 
terrupted and  nearly  11  years  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  he  enrolled  as  a  freshman 
until  he  received  his  degree. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  back- 
ground because  it  is  dramatic  proof  that 
worthwhile  goals  can  still  be  achieved  by 
hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Smith  Is  a  Navajo  who  was  bom  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  was  graduated 
from  St.  Francis'  Parochial  High  School 
in  Riverside,  Calif.  He  attended  Riverside 
College  for  IMt  years,  and  then  enrolled 
at  Northern  Arizona  University  at  Rag- 
statr  in  1960. 

In  1968  Mr.  Smith  was  graduated  from 
Northern  Arizona  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  police  science. 
He  Joined  the  Navajo  Tribal  Police,  be- 
ing   stationed    at    Window    Rock    and 
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Chlnle.  Ariz.,  where  he  attained  the  rank 
of  sergeant. 

After  16  months  on  the  tribal  police 
force,  Mr.  Smith  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  police  department  in 
Holbrook,  Ariz.,  where  he  was  employed 
until  leaving  to  accept  the  position  of 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshal. 

In  addition  to  his  other  qualifications 
for  police  work,  Mr.  Smith  is  a  polygraph 
operator. 

Mr.  Smith's  wife,  Btory  Ann,  is  em- 
ployed by  t^e  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  son. 

Mr.  Smith's  parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  Smith  of  Flagstaff.  Ariz. 


UNEMPLOYED  VETERANS 
OP  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  California. 
During  my  visit,  I  found  that  concern  for 
the  unemployed  veteran  is  not  restricted 
to  Congress  or  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  This  desperately  serious 
problem  affects  our  veterans  from  coast 
to  coast  and  border  to  border  and.  though 
belatedly.  Is  flnaOly  being  recognized  by 
the  press  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unemimous  consent  that  a  useful 
editorial  published  in  the  Oakland  Trib- 
une of  June  21  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objectirai,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Priortty  Attkntion  fob  the 
Vietnam  Veteran 

The  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  seeking 
a  Job.  If  not  a  national  disgrace,  is  at  least 
nothing  for  any  of  us  to  be  proud  of. 

Of  the  76.000  veterans  now  being  dis- 
charged each  month,  it  is  estimated  that 
10,000  of  them  are  unable  to  find  work.  Secre- 
'.4iry  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  says  there 
are  now  some  350,000  unemployed  Vietnam 
vets. 

Granted  the  Job  situation  is  tight  for 
everyone.  But  there  Is  still  no  excuse  for  the 
fact  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  running  2  per  cent  higher 
than  for  non-veterans  in  the  same  age  group. 

Some  analysts  attribute  the  disparity  to 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  In  giving 
-ap  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try the  Vietnam  veteran  has  simply  fallen 
ihat  far  l>ehlnd  his  civilian  counterpart  In 
Job  preparation. 

Others  ascribe  the  Vietnam  veteran's  plight 
to  a  far  more  serious  situation,  the  poasibiUty 
that  some  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire 
him  because  of  such  factors  as  the  unpopu- 
Isirlty  of  the  Asian  oonfilct,  reports  of  drug 
mlsiise  by  U.S.  troops  and  atrocity  charges. 

The  experience  of  many  employers,  to  the 
contrary,  has  been  that  the  Vietnam  veteran 
Is  generally  a  more  mature  man  than  the 
non-veteran  and,  because  of  his  exposure  to 
military  discipline,  is  more  adaptable.  Simi- 
larly, colleges  report  that  returning  veterans 
generaUy  are  better  students. 

Nonetheless,  It  remains  clear  tliat  the 
Vietnam  vet  is  finding  it  much  harder  to  get 
a  Job  and  thus  complete  the  transition  to 
civilian  life  than  did  returning  veterans  from 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

Faced  with  this  uncomfortable  truth. 
President  Nixon  has  ordered  the  Labor 
Department  to  launch  an  intensive  effort  to 
And  jobs  or  provide  training  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Greater  cooperation  from  the  buaineas  com- 
munity will  be  sought;  servicemen  will  be 
given  expanded  Job  training  and  counseling 


prior  to  discharge;  job  training  and  place- 
ment serrloee  by  federal  agedcies  will  be 
accderated;  and  special  attenUon  wlU  be 
devoted  to  veterans  unemployed  three 
months  or  longer. 

This  new.  Intensified  federal  effort  Is  long 
overdue.  It  should  receive  priority  attention — 
both  on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies 
Involved  and  thoee  in  the  business  world  In 
a  position  to  give  the  job-seeking  Vietnam 
veteran  the  preferential  treatment  be 
deserves. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CRIMINAL 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL,  JOSEPH  E. 
O'LEARY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  notification  of  the  pending  re- 
tirement of  one  of  the  more  experienced 
officers  of  the  U.S.  Army — Col.  Joseph  E. 
OTieary,  who  has  served  continuously 
and  with  honor  since  October  1942. 

Colonel  OTieary,  whose  retirement  is 
slated  for  July  31,  has  served  since  July 
1969,  as  Chief  of  Senate  Liaison,  Office 
of  Legislative  Liaison.  During  his  tour  at 
this  post.  Colonel  OTieary  and  his  staff 
have  been  exceptionally  responsive  to 
Senators,  to  our  constituents  who  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  their  rela- 
tives at  home. 

Holder  of  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Combat  Infantry 
Badge,  and  a  number  of  other  decora- 
tions from  World  War  II,  Korea,  and 
Vietnam,  Colonel  O'Leary  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  professional  sol- 
dier and  has  served  this  Nation  well. 

A  graduate  of  Texas  A.  &  M..  Colonel 
O'Leary  served  with  the  124th  Infantry 
at  Fort  Benning,  assisting  in  the  massive 
training  effort  of  World  War  n.  and 
joined  the  41st  Infantry  Division  in  1945 
for  the  southern  Philippines  campaign. 
He  served  in  Japan  during  the  post  war 
years,  and  as  sui  instructor  in  the  Junior 
ROTC  program  for  four  high  schools  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

In  October  1950,  he  became  an  adviser 
to  the  Korean  Army,  and  remained  with 
the  ROK  Army  until  March  1952,  par- 
ticipating in  six  campaigns  with  the  30th 
Regiment  of  the  9th  Division. 

Following  the  Korean  war,  O'Leary 
served  in  the  Pentagon  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  until  June 
1955,  when  he  Joined  the  Intelligence  Di- 
vision of  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  Europe  at  Paris  for  a  3-year  tour. 

O'Leary  served  with  the  1st  Division 
during  participation  in  the  reinforce- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  in  Western  Europe 
and  Berlin,  and  from  there  went  to  Viet- 
nam in  June  1964,  as  senior  adviser  to 
the  Province  Chief  of  Go  Cong  Province 
in  the  Mekong  Delta.  During  OTeary's 
8-month  assignment  at  that  province, 
Vietcong  control  of  the  area  was  reduced 
by  35  percent.  He  subsequently  served  in 
the  Operation  Office  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mand in  Saigon. 

After  Vietnam  service,  OTieary  com- 
manded the  172d  Infantry  Brigade — 
Mechanized — at  Fort  Richardson,  Alas- 
ka, and  was  CHierations  officer  for  U.S. 
Army,  Alaska,  before  assuming  his  Sen- 
ate r>ost. 

Colonel  OTjcary  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction. I  am  pleased  to  have  this  means 
of  saluting  his  efforts  and  wishing  him 
well  in  the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  crimes  we  are 
committing  against  JuvenQes  under  the 
guise  of  doing  something  for  their  own 
good,  l^e  hearings  held  by  my  subcom- 
mittee have  demonstrated  time  and  Ume 
again  that  Juvenile  correctional  institu- 
tions do  not  correct — do  not  rehabili- 
tate— and,  in  fact,  are  schools  for  crime. 

Every  governmental  body,  every  com- 
mission, every  writer,  every  private  or- 
ganization that  has  Investigated  the  Ju- 
venile detention  centers,  training  schools, 
and  reformatories  in  the  ooimtry  have 
come  up  with  the  Invariable  conclusion 
stated  by  Milton  Luger.  former  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Division  for 
Youth: 

The  way  things  are  now.  It  Is  probably 
better  for  all  concerned  If  young  delinquents 
were  not  detected  .  .  .  too  many  of  them  get 
worse  in  our  care. 

In  Look  magazine  for  Jime  29,  1971, 
Charles  Mangel,  Look  senior  editor, 
forcefully  and  dramatically  details  the 
facts  of  how  dismally  we  have  failed 
those  youngsters  who  are  imprisoned 
each  year.  Six  out  of  10  are  not  delin- 
quents, but  while  in  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions they  learn  very  fast.  It  Is  a 
frightening  and  horrifying  story  replete 
with  true  accounts  of  brutality,  homo- 
sexuality, and  criminal  Instruction.  Chil- 
dren who  need  help  get  absolutely  none, 
an  account  of  society's  failure  which  is 
repeated  across  the  face  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  devast- 
ing  and  heartbreaking  article  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  TO  Makz  a  Cxdcznai.  Oot  or  A  Chilo 

(By  Charles  Mangel) 

"I  can't  send  him  back  to  his  whore  of  a 
mother.  His  school  has  thrown  him  out.  He 
has  done  nothing  more  than  try  to  run 
away  from  his  miserable  home.  All  I  can 
offer  this  child  Is  a  jail." — Magistrate  David 
S.  Schaffer.  Chicago  Juvenile  Court 

As  I  write  this,  some  100.000  children  are 
sitting  in  jails  and  jail-Uke  Institutions 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  as  young 
as  six.  Most,  perhaps  60  percent,  are  not 
delinquents.  They  have  committed  no  crim- 
inal acts. 

They  are  in  trouble  with  their  schools  or 
victims  of  bad  homes  or  no  homes  or  run- 
aways or  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally 
retarded   or  neurologically   Impaired. 

But  they  are  in  jails  (thousands  of  them  Il- 
legally, without  benefit  of  court  hearings  or 
attorneys  or  specific  release  dates)  because 
there  is  no  place  else  for  them  to  be.  lliese 
jails,  which  have  many  different  names — de- 
tention center,  training  schools,  even  hos- 
pital— have  guards  and  locks  and.  for  the 
moet  part,  bars  and  high  walls. 

They  put  Bemie  in  one  of  these  jails  at 
age  six.  Because  that's  when,  as  far  as  of- 
flclais  were  concerned,  he  began  to  mess 
up. 

Poster-attractive  except  for  a  pair  of  the 
most  badly-crossed  eyes  I  have  ever  seen, 
Bemie  was  picked  up  by  a  Chicago  cop  one 
cool  fall  midnight  wandering  bare-foot 
around  a  subway  station. 

He  was  already  a  veteran  runaway  and 
a  panhandler.  Lost  among  nine — soon  to  be 
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t«n — klda.  a  MmUttarsta,  imivly  workliig  t%- 
tber,  »  chlMlltit  mother,  he  took  to  the 
streets  «t  four.  He  wma  hit  by  oar*  twloe 
that  flrat  year,  eafferlng  a  IraetuTed  ikull 
both  ttmae. 

The  poUoeman  took  Bemie  to  the  Audy 
Home  that  uitfiiX.  ahorUy  after  hla  dzth 
birthday.  (The  Audy  Home  la  a  Jail  for  chil- 
dren.) He  was  wnt  home  the  next  day, 
turned  over  to  hla  paienta  and  ordered  to  re- 
port to  nhool.  Kindergarten. 

He  refuaed  to  attend.  Dtaheveled,  dirty, 
butt  of  Jokea  for  hie  proeeed  eyaa,  which  were 
nerer  treated,  he  ak^ped  31  of  his  Ont  40 
daya.  That  aet  the  pattern  for  the  next  four 
yean.  Bemie  waa  to  qpand  almoat  two  of 
thoee  yean  In  Audy  on  five  different  ataya. 

Continuing  to  run  and  to  get  picked  up,  he 
shuttled  between  hie  home,  a  urlne-reeklng, 
rag-etrewn  three  rooms,  ttve  sets  of  foetar 
parenta  and,  inerttably,  when  things  fell 
apart,  Audy.  After  years  of  being  reepraiatble 
to  no  one,  he  waa  hard  to  control;  each  foster 
home  quickly  threw  him  back. 

Becauae  he  was  ao  hanrtaome — aah-btown 
hair,  blue  eyee,  a  quiet  smUe— he  became  a 
favorite  among  the  staff  at  Audy.  Kveryone 
felt  bedly  that  he  was  dlstlntagrmting. 

Like  all  dtlee  In  this  country,  Chicago 
offers  little  treatment  for  children  who  need 
htip— but  lota  of  teating.  I>uzlng  his  repeated 
confinements  at  Audy,  Bemie  was  frequently 
eraluated.  l^ated  there  for  the  first  time  at 
age  six,  he  was  found  to  be  of  normal  Inttill- 
genoe. 

By  age  eight,  the  examining  peychologlst 
could  report:  "His  contact  with  hla  enTlron- 
ment  haa  decreaaed."  By  nine:  "Bemie  la  get- 
ting depraeaed.  [He  Is]  beginning  to  withdraw 
severaiy."  The  next  year:  "It  U  quite  poesible 
he  la  deteriorating  dtie  to  lack  of  Mpt/Oal  aca- 
demic oompenaatlon  [and]  experiencing  ex- 
treme emotional  tegreaslon." 

Bereral  doctors  recommended  a  boarding 
home  and  school  where  Bemie  could  get  the 
attention  and  firm  guidance  he  deaperatdy 
needed.  "Unfortimataty,"  noted  one  laconic 
report  In  Bemle'a  ninth  year,  "such  an  en- 
vironment waa  not  obtainable  for  him."  Oli- 
noU.  like  most  stetea.  paya  $3,000  to  98,000 
per  year  for  each  troubled  child  it  is  able  to 
place  In  private  reeldential  achools.  But  theee 
BCbooU  reeerve  the  right  to  turn  down  any- 
one they  believe  would  not  fit  into  their  pro- 
gram. nilnoU  has  no  say.  Bight  achools  re- 
fused Bemie.  Public  residential  schools  for 
long-term  stays  do  not  exist. 

The  rejection  from  the  foeter  homes  "ren- 
dered Bemie  .  .  .  chaotic."  reputed  one 
peychologlst.  Back  home,  Bemie's  parents 
often  locked  him  In  a  doeet  to  keep  >«»'«  from 
running,  and  moved  frequently  to  evade  Juve- 
nile authorttlea. 

At  ten,  Bemie  became.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  a  delinquent. 

He  wanted  a  bike.  So  he  took  one,  men- 
acing a  boy  with  a  small  penknife.  He  was 
returned  to  Audy.  He  was  now  functioning 
at  the  level  of  a  retarded  child.  His  IQ  had 
plummeted  30  polnta.  He  bad  spent  three 
weeks  of  the  prior  53  In  his  neighborhood 
school.  He  oovild  not  read,  write,  tell  time. 
He  waa  drifting  away  from  the  world. 

The  Inevitable  test:  He  waa  now  retarded. 
It  said.  The  court  promptly  and  oOdaUy 
labeled  him  that,  even  though  a  physician 
two  years  earUer  had  said  emphatically:  "He 
is  not  retarded."  (If  Bemie  waa  in  fact  re- 
tarded at  that  point,  he  had  Joined  a  large 
group.  The  Preeldent's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardatloci  estlmatea  that  three  out  of  four 
of  the  six  million  retarded  in  this  country 
toere  bom  wtth  healthy  minds.  Their  re- 
tardatloD.  like  Bemie's,  waa  caused  by  the 
failure  of  our  society  to  im>vlde  what  a  child 
needs  to  survlye.)  Bemie — age  ten — waa  or- 
dered to  a  state  Instltutloi*  for  the  retarded. 
Commented  a  probation  officer,  "He  will 
never  come  out." 

Bemie's  parents,  meanwhile,  had  had 
enough  of  Chicago.  They  wanted  to  move  to 


a  relative's  farm  la  rtual  Ilorlda^  Almost  as 
an  aftarthought,  the  day  before  they  were  to 
leave,  they  asked  if  Bemie  could  come  with 
them.  He  waa  releaaed.  The  only  thing  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois  could  figure  out  for  Bemie 
was  to  let  him  go.  Saved  from  a  cage  for  the 
retarded,  he  la  now  back  where  the  problem 


Bemie  spent  almoet  half  of  four  crucial 
years  in  a  city  detention  center.  Harry,  the 
boy  whoee  picture  is  on  tills  page,  la  farther 
along.  Harry  waa  14.  looked  13  and.  when  I 
first  saw  him,  he  waa  In  solitary  confinement 
In  IlllnoU'  maxlmum-aecurl^  prison  for 
Juvenllee— a  penitentiary  for  children. 

His  major  crime:  an  Inability  to  control 
himself. 

Straight,  blond  hair  hanging  over  his  fore- 
bead  In  bangs,  he  could  be  heard  shrieking 
through  the  prlaon  building  when  we  en- 
tered. "Damned  food;  damned  slop  they  give 
UB.  .  .  .  Hey,  who's  out  there  .  .  .  ?"  As 
photographer  Charlea  Harbutt  and  I  ai>- 
proached  and  began  to  talk  with  him,  he 
quieted  down.  He  wanted  attention. 

Harry  had  been  a  problem  "slnoe  be  was 
nine  months  old,"  his  mother  later  told  me. 
He  deetroyed  "every  toy  be  owned"  In  fits  of 
temper.  Bxtremely  brl^t,  he  had  a  low  frus- 
tration level  and  woiild  explode  "without 
warning"  when  be  dldnt  succeed  immedi- 
ately at  anything  be  wanted  to  do.  Bveo  be- 
fore be  started  to  talk,  be  would  grab  a 
household  "weapon" — a  vaae,  a  broonk — when 
provoked  by  one  of  hla  brothere  or  alstera. 

Harry's  mother,  a  good-hearted  divorcee 
concerned  about  her  seven  children,  married 
an  oldOT  man  who  wanted  to  take  care  of  hie 
new  family,  but  who  quickly  admitted  de- 
feat with  Harry.  Although  obviously  bright. 
Harry  could  not  be  controlled  at  home  or  In 
school.  He  tore  apart  his  classes  and  virtually 
destroyed  his  family. 

He  walked  Into  a  liquor  store  at  age  11  and 
stole  several  cartons  of  cigarettes.  He  dldnt 
smoke  and  dldnt  try  to  sell  them.  He  appar- 
ently Just  wanted  to  boast.  That  same  day. 
aa  a  friend  waa  set  upon  by  two  boys.  Harry 
waded  in  and  got  so  angry  that  he  pulled  out 
a  pocketknlfe  and  stabbed  ooe  of  the  boys  in 
the  shoulder.  (When  I  aaked  him  why.  be  re- 
plied: "I  Just  got  mad.") 

For  the  last  two  incidents,  the  court  or- 
dered him  to  a  training  schocd.  Paroled  16 
months  later,  be  was  wilder  than  ever.  He 
lasted  three  months  at  home. 

His  parole  was  revoked.  He  went  back  to 
the  training  school,  was  so  inoorrlglble  that 
he  was  transferred  to  the  maximum-security 
school  In  the  Illinois  system.  (In  any  state 
In  this  nation,  a  child  who  is,  for  example,  a 
runaway,  can.  by  Juat  running  repeatedly, 
promote  himself  Into  a  maximum-security 
cell.  He  is,  thus,  controlled.)  Unable  to  stop 
lashing  out  at  virtually  everyone  around  him. 
Harry  spent  most  of  his  time  la  eolRary  con- 
finement, a  five-by-ten-foot  cell.  Of  the 
three  months  following  my  visit,  he  spent  71 
days  locked  up  alone.  When  he  was  particu- 
larly troubleeome,  the  "cage  men"  (or  "con- 
trol men")  Injected  him,  forcibly  If  neoeeaary, 
with  Thoraxlne.  Thorazine  la  a  powerful 
tranquUlaer.  It  is  commonly  ueed  in  the 
treatment  of  phychotica.  No  physician  termed 
Harry  psychotic.  The  cage  men  ueed  the  drug 
to  keep  him  groggy.  A  preeerlptloo — a  techni- 
cal requirement — waa  rouiindy  provided. 
"One  injection."  the  then  superintendent 
told  me,  "often  kept  him  out  alx  houra." 

Harry  was  examined  by  a  psyohlattlat  who 
reported:  "This  is  a  .  .  .  helpleaa  Uttle  boy 
confused  and  overwhelmed  by  his  impulses 
and  environment.  The  next  few  years  could 
be  crucial  aa  to  whether  he  goes  into  ir- 
reversible personal  disorder."  The  payehlatrlst 
asked  that  Harry  be  given  a  med.ical  evalua- 
tion and  then  treatment  baaed  on  thoae 
findings,  rouz  months  later,  the  ""^'i'"' 
evaluatlona  had  not  been  scheduled,  llie 
same  psychiatrist  saw  Harry  again,  and  again 
recommended  the  examination.  He  noted: 


"Hla  behavior  haa  detartcrated.  His  prognoals 
Is  poorer." 

I  took  my  notebooks  to  a  pedUtrloian  wlx> 
q>eclallxe8  In  learning  and  behavior  prob- 
lems in  children.  He  su^>eeted.  baaed  on 
what  I  oould  teU  him,  that  Harry  has  suffered 
since  birth  from  a  combination  of  primarily 
physical  —  not  emotional  —  problema.  Ihey 
made  It  Impoesible  for  him  to  control  him- 
self without  the  right  medical  help,  which 
no  one  had  given  him. 

Until  last  November.  Then  something 
"strange"  happened.  After  five  years  In  and 
out  of  the  state  correctional  system,  Harry 
waa  transferred  to  a  state  hoapltal,  to  Join 
an  experimental  program  deelgned  for  kids 
Just  like  him.  Suddenly,  aid  poured  In  on 
Harry — medication,  psychological  therapy 
and  intensive  personal  counseling.  He  began 
to  change.  Dramatically.  Now,  Just  seven 
months  later,  his  psychologist  says.  "I  think 
he  will  go  home  soon  to  stay."  If  that  Is 
right,  if  help  did  not  come  to  Harry  too  late, 
he  Is  one  of  the  very  few  lucky  ones.  "He 
was,"  says  the  peychologlst,  "at  the  end  of 
his  rope  when  he  got  here." 

What  happens  to  a  boy  who  grows  into 
manhood  in  a  Jail? 

Chuck  Paulson  is  85.  He  has  spent  30  years 
In  some  kind  of  Institution.  He  has  been  a 
burglar,  an  armed  robber  and,  almost,  a  mur- 
derer. When  I  interviewed  txim,  be  had  Just 
been  releeeed  from  a  penitentiary  in  an  Bast- 
em  state.  He  had  been  out  ten  months,  the 
longest  period  of  time  he  had  been  tno  itnee 
he  VBO*  teven  geari  old. 

"My  mother  put  me  In  an  orphanage  when 
I  was  seven,"  he  recalled.  Why?  "I  dont 
know.  My  parents  were  both  working.  I  was 
an  only  child.  I  dont  think  they  wanted  me 
around.  They  were  both  pretty  young." 

Chuck  kept  running  away,  trying  to  go 
home  to  his  parenu.  After  three  years,  the 
orphanage  gave  up  and  sent  him  back.  But 
be  dldnt  want  to  go  to  school.  While  truant 
one  day.  he  wandered  Into  a  variety  store, 
picked  up  a  hard-boiled  Easter  egg  from  a 
display  and  ate  It.  A  neighbor  told  his 
mother. 

The  next  day.  Chuck's  mother  petitioned 
the  court  to  have  blm  committed  aa  an  un- 
controllable child.  (In  many  stAtes,  "incor- 
rigible" children,  solely  on  petition  of  -i 
parent,  school  or  police  official,  can  be  held 
untU  age  31.  New  Jareey  last  year  imprisoned 
a  boy  until  newspaper  publicity  forced  his 
releaae.  He  was  five.)  Chuck,  13,  was  nent  to  a 
reformatory.  He  waa  to  stay  there  for  most 
of  the  next  four  years.  He  had  done  nothing 
more  serloua  than  eat  the  egg  and  pUy 
hooky. 

"When  you  go  Into  reform  school  at  13  or 
so,"  he  told  me,  "and  you  see  a  guy  maybe  a 
year  or  two  older  In  there  for  robbing,  he's  a 
big  man.  You  look  up  to  him.  You  listen 
to  him.  I  listened  to  storiee  about  Jobs.  I  Just 
took  It  all  in  my  head." 

"What  did  you  leam?" 

"I  learned  the  beet  time  to  break  into  a 
market;  bow  to  get  into  a  cloeed  gaa  station, 
how  to  empty  a  Jewelry-store  window,  how 
to  find  out  if  a  house  la  empty  and  get  In 
qtOetly,  how  to  seU  the  Junk  you  steal." 
(Bight  out  of  ten  klda— <nc2wlM«r  those  vho 
enter  thete  tnstitutiont  for  non-delinquent 
behttxHor — commit  crimes  after  they  leave 
Three  out  of  four  are  back  In  JaU  within 
five  yean.) 

After  a  year  at  (he  reformatory.  Chuck  got 
a  two-week  home  leave.  He  oould  barely  wait 
to  test  his  new  knowledge.  "I  hitchhiked 
acroaa  the  state  line  the  firvt  nlg^t  out^-they 
told  me  not  to  mees  with  yotxr  hometown — 
and  craahed  into  two  closed  gas  stations.  I 
went  Into  the  oaah  reglsten  and  the  vending 
machinee.  I  still  remember,  I  got  (50  In  ooe 
and  $30  In  the  second.  Th*t  waa  big  money 
for  me.  I  was  18  and  a  half.  I  bit  two  more 
when  tl»t  money  ran  out.  Now  I  had  some 
storiee  to  tell  when  my  leave  was  up." 

Chuck  learned  "how  to  stick  a  knife  in  a 
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guy,  tfiooC  a  gun.  Tliey  tangbt  ma  to  flght; 
they  made  me  want  to  do  it.  to  get  revenge. 
Tba  klda  said  U  you've  got  the  guts  to  sttek 
It  into  a  guy,  then  you're  OK.  Otherwiae, 
you're  a  punk.  Tliis  want  on,  day  after  day. 
All  we  did  waa  talk.  They  had  pleturee  of 
guna  and  stMwed  us  how  to  load  them,  uas 
them.  Over  aikd  over.  When  I  got  out  and  got 
a  gun,  I  felt  at  home  with  it." 

Chuck  saw  hla  first  gang  rape  in  the  re- 
formatory. "A  thin,  blond  kid  hung  with 
me.  and  I  watched  out  for  him.  One  day,  IC 
bigger  guys  caught  him  alone  and  raped 
him  In  a  i  Isesiricini,  beat  him  silly.  I  saw  13- 
and  13-year-oId  kids  rape  etgbt-year-olde. 
I  saw  a  gjrm  master  mpe  a  kid  in  an  empty 
swimming  pool. 

"Everybody  doea  It.  Anyone  who's  in  prison 
for  any  time  and  says  he  doesnt  do  it — by 
consent  or  force — Is  a  liar." 

("Almost  every  slightly  built  young  man 
Is  sexually  iHiproached  within  houn  after  his 
admission.  .  .  ,"  one  Investigator  told  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee.  "Many  are  .  .  .  repeatedly 
raped  by  gangs  of  aggreeaors.  Can  anyone  of 
us  understand  what  degradation  and  hatred 
a  young  man  must  feel  when  he  Is  released 
Into  the  community  after  being  hcKnoaex- 
ually  raped?") 

Discharged  at  14,  Chuck  formed  a  three- 
boy  gang  and  started  breaking  Into  houses. 
"We  would  do  13  to  15  houses  In  an  afternoon 
when  people  were  out." 
~  His  career  had  begun.  It  was  to  take  him 
Into  four  different  reformatories.  Federal  and 
state  prisons,  through  five  fc-nifingn  of  other 
Inmates — he  tried  to  kill  each,  but  failed — 
through  eplsodea  with  drugs.  When  dis- 
charged the  last  time,  he  had  been  out  of 
confinement  a  total  of  13  days  In  13  and  a 
half  years.  Now  he  sat  with  me,  worrying 
about  his  future. 

He  had  lost  five  Jobs  because  his  employers 
learned  he  U  an  exoonviet;  another  because 
of  hla  temper.  Althoxigh  be  Is  trying  to  stay 
clean,  he  had  broken  Into  two  houses  the 
week  before  we  talked.  He  is  trying  to  stay 
off  pills  and  liquor  but  may  be  losing.  He  is 
continually  looking  over  his  shoulder,  afraid 
hell  be  caught  for  thoee  entrlea,  dodging 
friends  he  made  in  prlaon  who  are  looking 
for  him  so  they  can  get  back  to  the  only  real 
work  any  of  them  knows.  "I  get  two  or  three 
offers  a  week." 

Chuck  doeant  know  what  he  will  do.  He 
has  the  defensee  of  a  child.  "He  is  terror- 
stricken,"  a  new  friend  of  his  told  me.  "He 
carries  a  knife  because  he's  afraid  someone 
wUl  stab  him  In  the  back.  He  doeent  know 
how  to  trust.  He  doesnt  believe  anyone  could 
love  him.  He  tried  to  con  me  until  he  realised 
I  wasnt  out  to  hurt  him,  that  I  wanted  to 
help.  He  doesnt  know  what  it  Is  to  be  happy." 

The  only  thing  Chuck  Is  sure  about  is  "that 
It  started  in  reform  school.  That's  trade 
school,  that's  where  I  learned  It  all."  He 
pleads:  "Stop  reform  schools.  Eight  out  of 
ten  guys  I  saw  In  prison  were  In  reform  school 
with  me." 

Bemie,  Harry  and  Chuck  Paulson  are  not 
Isolated  examples.  They  repreeent  doeena  of 
boys  and  girls  I  met  across  the  country,  non- 
delinquent  or  borderline  delinquent  children 
who  are  committed  to  institutions  for  in- 
determinate stays  under  the  guise  of  treat- 
ment. But  only  five  out  of  100  get  it. 

Instead,  they  find  themaelves  in  a  world 
governed  by  brutality  (one  siurey  reported 
QMjor  phyaloal  pxinishment  in  two  out  of 
three  Inatitutiona)  and  a  different  code  of 
conduct.  "Imaglite,"  said  one  reeearc2ier, 
"what  can  h^>pen  to  a  ten-year-old  boy, 
whoee  only  offense  is  having  been  deaerted 
by  his  parents,  when  he  la  assigned  a  bed 
between  a  burglar  and  a  homicide  suspect," 
Inevitably,  they  leam  a  new  set  of  rules. 

No  one,  anywhere,  demands  an  account- 
ing of  vBhat  happen*  to  these  children.  No- 
body touches  their  lives.  Except  on  a  hlt- 
or-mlss  basis,  no  hand  ezlete  to  support  a 
stumbling  child,  no  hand  exists  to  help  good 


famllias  ttmt  find  survlwl  Impoaslhle  with- 
out asstsNnce.  I  intarvlewad  poor  parents 
of  dleturtMd  or  tanUn-inJursd  kids  who  oom- 
mltted  their  childiwi  in  dsapeiatiun  because 
they  could  find  no  other  promise  of  treat- 
ment. Bach  "incorrigible"  chUd  went  to  Jail. 
None  got  the  pcomlsed  treatnuMit.  Schools 
simply  eject  kids  who  do  not  leam — 00,000 
under  16  walk  the  streeta  aU  day  in  New 
York  City.  60,000  in  Philadelphia,  86,000  in 
Detroit,  63,000  in  Loe  Angelea. 

The  glut  of  public  and  private  sodal-aerv- 
loe  agendee  allows  children  and  thedr  fam- 
ilies to  fall  between  them  because  no  one 
agency,  anywhere,  is  reeponalble  for  anyone. 
Six  different  Chicago  agencies  had  a  shot  at 
Bernie  during  his  four  yean;  hia  probation- 
department  social  worker  and  his  school  so- 
cial worker  had  never  contacted  each  other 
to  discuss  his  problems.  I  aaked  hie  proba- 
tlcn -department  social  worker  what  ahe  did 
for  him.  "I  vlAted  him  and  I  brought  him 
apples,"  she  said.  "He  loved  apples." 

Moat  Judges  refuse  to  visit  inotitutlone 
they  sentence  kids  to.  Three  out  of  four 
juvenile  coiirte  have  neither  diagnostic  serv- 
ices to  seek  out  reasons  for  a  child's  behavior 
nor  treatment  services  to  help  a  child  before 
committing  him  to  an  Institution. 

Logic  plays  Uttle  part  In  our  treatment 
of  children  In  trouble.  We  Imprison  a  child 
of  seven  and  tell  ourselves  he  la  the  failure. 
We  maintain  we  will  treat  him,  but  only  one 
of  30  Institution  employees  is  assigned  to 
rehabilitation.  We  worry  about  the  rising 
rate  of  crime  and  acknowledge  that  serious 
Juvenile  crime  is  up  78  percent  (half  of  all 
major  crimes  are  comnxltted  by  Juveniles) , 
yet  our  Federal  Government  spends  6480 
million  for  an  omnibus  crime  act,  and  only 
$14.7  million  for  delinquency  prevention — 
versus  $4.4  billion  for  highway  construction. 
We  complain  endlessly  about  money,  yet 
we  will  spend  as  high  as  $12,000  to  keep  one 
child  In  a  Jail  cell  for  one  year  when  most 
could  be  helped  In  small  group  homes  for 
a  third  of  that  sum.  "Secure  institutions  are 
necessary  for  only  some  ten  percent  who  are 
dangerous,"  says  Milton  Hector  of  the  Na- 
tional  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency. 

We  know  our  juvenile  prisons  are  failures, 
yet  we  plan  to  increase  their  capacities  by 
almost  50  percent.  We  deplore  the  need  to 
put  non-delinquents  with  hardcore  child 
criminals — and  some  10,000  in  with  adult 
prisoners — yet  unblushlngly  continue  to  do 
It.  In  1961,  New  York  state  passed  a  law  for- 
bidding non-delinquents  to  be  placed  In 
facilities  housing  delinquents.  The  Jails 
started  to  empty.  Suddenly  there  was  no 
need  for  all  those  guards.  Forty  percent  were 
let  go.  They  protested.  The  legislators  re- 
pealed the  law  and  returned  to  the  old 
system. 

As  a  national  community,  we  know  how 
to  Identify  many  kids  who  are  likely  to  get 
into  trouble  by  the  time  they  reach  the  third 
grade.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
many  children  who  misbehave  flagrantly — 
perhaps  as  many  as  half  of  them — ^have  baalc 
medical  problems  that  If  treated  woxUd  allow 
them  to  control  weird  Impulses  that  lead  to 
aasaults,  even  murder.  We  have  watched 
experiments  In  rehabilitation  (Illinois  among 
the  outstanding  ones)  that  Indicate  promis- 
ing ways  to  reduce  repeater  rates — and 
costs— dramatically. 

Yet  we  pass  all  this  by  as  if  it  does  not 
exist.  "Why  are  we  so  willing  to  give  up  on 
the  cliild  In  trouble?"  asks  Lois  Forer  In  So 
One  wai  Listen.  "Then  are  two  possible  rea- 
sons. The  flrat  is  that  we  dont  want  to  help; 
the  second,  that  we  dont  believe  we  can 
help.  We  know  that  the  children  who  sxiffer 
from  lack  of  faculties  are  primarily  poor 
children — black,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Indian,  de- 
prived— In  short,  not  our  children." 

Pew  p>eople  feel  any  sense  of  outrage.  I  met 
in  Chicago  with  a  group  of  lawyen,  Judgea 
and  social  workers  who  spend  their  days 
worldng  with  children  In  court.  They  Im- 
pressed me  as  decent  men  and  women.  They 


uttand  aU  the  right  worda.  Bnt  thsy  spoke 
with  a  curiona  hoUownaaa  of  faaUng.  Aa  the 
evening  wore  on,  I  fotind  myself  being  grate- 
ful that  the  future  of  my  children  did  not 
depend  on  their  oonoam. 

"The  way  things  are  now.  It  is  probably 
better  for  all  ooncemed  if  young  delinquents 
were  not  detected,"  says  MUton  Luger,  former 
director  of  the  New  York  State  IXvlslon  for 
Youth.  "Too  many  of  them  get  woiae  in  our 
care."  Not  one  state  in  this  country,  adds 
the  National  Council,  u  doing  a  proper  Job  at 
rehabUltating  kids  in  trouble. 

We  are  a  slipshod  people.  We  tend  to  do 
nothing  unless  a  criais  Is  at  hand,  and  then 
we  seek  simplistic,  temporary  meaaurea.  We 
wrap  ourselvee  in  our  comforta,  tend  to  think 
the  vinlverse  is  where  we  ar»  and  blink  at 
those  who  are  cold,  hungry,  sick,  in  trouble. 
It  appean  the  time  of  slippage  may  be  end- 
ing. The  time  may  be  beginning  when,  com- 
passion and  purity  of  purpose  aside,  we  are 
going  to  be  hurt  slgnlflcantly  If  we  dont 
reach  out  to  thoae  aliens  who  dare  not  to 
be  self-sufllclent.  "If  you  are  among  brigands 
and  you  are  silent,  you  are  a  brigand  your- 
self," a  fcrik  aaylng  goee.  Civilization  is  not  a 
matter  of  museums  and  global  communica- 
tions. It  derives  from  a  qtiallty  of  mind  and 
of  concern.  And  by  that  definition,  we,  of 
course,  are  not  a  civilized  nation  at  all, 
rather  a  self-centered,  stupid  one.  And  the 
soothing  words  of  all  oui  pollticiazis,  all  our 
churchmen,  all  our  "Important"  people  mat- 
ter not.  We  are  incompetent. 

About  a  month  before  I  reached  Loe  An- 
geles during  the  research  for  this  story,  a 
nine-year-old  named  Teddy  had  run  from 
his  mother  there.  An  alcoholic,  she  tised  to 
leave  him  alone  for  days  at  a  time.  He  was 
a  ctironic  truant  and  had  begtm  to  mtig 
smaller  kids.  A  policeman  showed  me  hia 
farewell  note:  "Mom,  I  am  sorry  but  you  do 
not  care  about  me  so  I  have  to  leave  you. 
I  dont  care  no  more.  I  had  to  go  begging  for 
food.  I  cannot  go  begging  no  more.  Love, 
Teddy."  The  boy  added  an  afterthought: 
"How  am  I  going  to  live?  Can  you  tell  me 
that?" 


CONGRESS  BYPASSED  IN  ANALYSIS 
TECHNOLOOY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
very  much  to  call  to  the  attention  of  any 
Senators  who  might  not  have  seen  It  an 
article  by  Joseph  A.  Callfano,  Jr.,  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Washington  Poet. 

Mr.  Callfano,  an  able  public  servant 
who  was  formerly  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson  for  domestic  affairs, 
is  well  qualified  to  make  the  observa- 
tions and  Judgsnenta  that  he  does  about 
the  substantial  disadvantage  at  which 
Congress  finds  itself  when  competing 
with  the  vast  resources  of  the  executive 
department. 

I  know  that  certain  segments  of  the 
public — perhaps  a  majority — ^feel  that 
the  legislative  branch  is  a  profligate,  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
are  underworked  and  overpaid,  that 
Capittd  HID  is  rife  with  nepotism,  sine- 
cures, and  pleasurable  prerequisites  of 
power. 

That  we  could  be  more  efBclent  with 
the  resources  we  do  have  cannot  be  de- 
nied. But  I  am  in  fuU  agreement  with 
Mr.  Callfano  that  the  National  Legisla- 
ture is  a  "separate  but  imequal  branch." 
And  I  firmly  b^eve  that  we  will  remain 
unequal  to  the  responsibility  vested  In 
us  by  the  Constitution  imtU  we  are  pre- 
pared to  come  to  grips  with  the  thor- 
oughgoing reorganization  of  our  opera- 
tions that  is  so  clearly  needed.  Until  we 
are  able  to  establish  the  kind  of  Inde- 
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pendent  Information  base  dlscuased  by 
Mr.  Callfano,  we  will  contlnae  to  rely 
almost  exduilTely  on  information  pro- 
vided to  ut  by  the  Executive  and  by  out- 
side groups  and  individuals  rightly  ad- 
vocating their  own  intereats. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Callfano's  article  be  print- 
ed at  this  p<dnt  in  the  Ricou). 

There  bedng  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

Trx  Sbpabatk  But  UifaqfUAi.  Bianch — Con- 
ooM  H«a  Bkxn  BtTAano  in  Amaltsis 
Tbchnoloot 

(By  Joaeph  A.  Calif ano  Jr.) 

The  Congnaa  1b  pnaently  the  Mparate  but 
unequal  branch  of  the  federal  government. 
Dlaciualon  In  the  preaa  and  on  the  Hill  about 
thla  aorry  condition  has  centered  on  the  rev- 
elations In  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  role 
of  the  Congreaa  in  foreign  affairs.  Senators 
rlae  on  the  floor  to  place  blame  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  for  withholding  information 
or  Intentionally  misleading  the  Concreas. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  decline  In  congres- 
sional effectlveiMas  and  status,  however,  lies 
not  with  the  Executive  branch  or  some  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  whose  concern  is  often  for 
the  approbation  of  oonatltuendea  independ- 
ent of  the  Praaldent  or  the  Congress.  Raapon- 
sibUlty  for  its  separate  but  unequal  status 
rests  largely  with  the  Congress  Itself. 

The  jud^nents  of  the  636  members  of  the 
Conxreas,  like  anyone  else's,  can  hardly  be 
better  than  the  information  on  which  those 
judgments  are  baaed.  The  Congress  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Executive  branch  for  most 
of  Its  information,  with  an  occasional  and 
too  often  superficial  assist  from  outside  ex- 
perts. Of  the  three  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Congress  is  the  most  Inadequately 
staffed  and  least  efficiently  organized. 

The  Coogrees  has  a  Leglslstlve  Reference 
Service  which  can  put  into  statutory  lan- 
guage virtually  any  Idea  any  congressman 
wants  drafted  mto  a  bUl  he  desires  to  Intro- 
duce. The  General  Accounting  OfBoe  serves 
as  an  mveaUgatory  arm  to  expoae  waste 
In  government  contracts  or  office  furnish - 
inga  excessively  lururlous  tat  federal  em- 
ployees. Both  organisations  serve  all  oon- 
greasmen  well  on  their  spheres  of  operation. 
Moreover,  there  are  an  increasing  number 
of  bright  young  staffers  working  on  the  Hill, 
partlciilarly  on  the  Senate  side  and  m  some 
key  House  oommltteea. 

But  the  Congress  has  Ignored  the  revolu- 
tion in  analytical  technology.  As  Representa- 
tive John  Culver  of  Iowa  has  pointed  out, 
the  Congreaa  has  only  three  or  four  com- 
puters, and  those  computers  operate  in  large 
measure  on  payrolls  and  housekeeping  mat- 
ttn.  It  has  no  central  system  analysis  staff 
and  only  a  scattering  of  such  analysts  ^I'tv^ng 
its  committee  staffs,  many  of  whom  left  the 
Executive  branch  after  the  change  in  admin- 
istrations In  19S9  and  have  every  intention 
of  returning  to  the  Executive  should  the 
Democrats  siwiinw  control  of  the  White 
House  in  1973. 

Contrast  the  Executive  brandi,  which  now 
has  some  4,000  computers  working  almost 
entirely  on  substantive  policy  Issues.  Ana- 
lysts and  programmers  of  increasing  sophis- 
tication hold  key  staff  positions  not  only  In 
the  OiBoe  of  Managenisnt  and  Budget  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  Inereaalngly 
In  the  domestic  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Shrewd  and  brilliant  a  legislator  as 
he  Is,  Chairman  iCills  must  turn  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  its  computers  (or  a  systems-oriented 
research  center  like  the  Urban  Institute 
which  Is  largely  dependent  on  Executive 
branch  contracts)  when  he  wants  detailed 
Information  on  the  financial  Impact  of  varl- 
o\a  welfare  reform  alternatives.  The  Penta- 
gon, both  within  its  own  walls,  as  well  aa 


in  Its  think  tanks  like  Band  and  the  matt- 
tute  for  Defense  Analysis,  can  war-game  any 
nnniber  at  strataglo  or  bmlgetary  altama- 
ttvaa,  while  tlw  Armed  Samoaa  and  Knlgn 
Affairs  Coi&mlttaea  still  base  most  of  ttaslr 
dedstons  on  the  work  of  small  staffs  and  the 
gat  react! ntiB  and  empirical  idiosyncrasies 
of  committee  members. 

The  Impact  of  this  ocngreaalonal  faUure 
to  staff  itself  adequately  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  analytical  tools  of  modem 
teohnotogy  is  at  least  as  responsible  for  the 
second  class  dtliwnshlp  of  the  Congress 
among  the  three  branches  of  government 
aa  the  seniority  system  or  the  antediluvian 
committee  structure. 

The  Executive  branch  is  by  far  the  most 
significant  force  in  the  conception,  develop- 
ment and  enactment  into  legislation  of  new 
substantive  programs.  The  stark  fact  Is  that 
neither  the  Congreaa  nor  any  of  ita  oommlt- 
teea have  the  consistent  capability — without 
aloKiet  total  reliance  on  the  informational 
and  analytical  reeouroes  of  the  Executive 
branch— of  developing  coherent,  large-scale 
F^ederal  programs. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  decided  in 
1967  to  develop  a  program  to  close  the  hous- 
ing gap  in  the  United  States  as  n4>idly  as 
possible  without  distorting  the  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  country  or  putting  too  much  pres- 
sure on  the  construction  labor  force,  months 
of  computer  runs  and  analytical  work  by  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment were  necessary,  first  to  determine  the 
sise  of  the  gap  and  then  to  produce  the  10- 
year  program  for  closing  it.  When  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  IBM  was  sent  to  the  Congress, 
there  was  little  dlacxusion  of  the  validity  of 
the  data  base  of  the  Executive  branch  or  Its 
statistical  and  analytical  projections.  I^e 
Congress  and  Its  committee  staffs  were  simply 
not  equipped  to  analyze  the  program  Intelli- 
gently In  these  terms.  Most  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Congress  Involved  the  parochial  rival- 
ries of  interest  groups  that  had  been  Jovisting 
for  decades  In  the  housing  arena.  The  con- 
gressional debate  essenUally  constituted  a 
search  for  some  means  to  balance  the  rela- 
tively narrow  Interests  of  banks,  homebuUd- 
ers,  real  estate  brokers  and  trade  unions. 
Congress,  of  course.  Is  the  proper  forum  for 
such  Interests  to  make  their  views  known  on 
a  legislative  program  propoeed  by  the  Execu- 
tive. But  the  Congress  should  also  be  a 
forum  where  Executive  branch  analyses  and 
programs  can  be  Independently  evaluated. 

On  the  military  side  of  the  budget,  the 
situation  reached  a  point  In  the  1960s  where 
the  Pentagon  would  analyze  and  make  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  program  packages  re- 
lated to  the  capabilities  of  combinations  of 
forces  from  all  three  services  to  meet  poten- 
tial threats  to  our  national  security.  This  is 
the  context  In  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  would  present  his  annual 
posture  Statements.  Tet.  for  appropriations 
purpoaes,  largely  because  of  the  way  the 
Congress  is  organized,  the  limited  capability 
of  congressional  staffs  and  Its  old-fashioned 
appropriations  procedures  theae  program 
packages  would  be  retranslated  into  budget- 
ary line  Items. 

The  lack  of  adequate  staffing  and  analytical 
capability  results  In  the  kind  of  meat-ax 
approach  that  so  often  characterizes  efforts 
to  cut  the  defense  budget.  The  success  of  a 
few  senators  in  1969  and  1970  when  they 
focused  with  sophisticated  specificity  on  se- 
lected programs,  like  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale's 
successful  attack  on  the  nuclear  carrier  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy,  was  in  no  smsJl  measure 
due  to  the  expertise  of  former  Pentsgon  and 
Budget  Bureau  analysts  who  were  willing  to 
assist  the  senators  on  the  hill  and  provide 
the  data  and  analysis  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  a  scalpel  Instead  of  an  ax  on  the  defense 
budget. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  does  a  re- 
markable job  particularly  when  it  is  realized 


that  vlrtoally  all  its  baale  data  eomaa  from 
the  atattatleal  olloes  of  the  Commerce  and 
Ukbor  Departmenta,  the  OouneU  of  Beonomlc 
Advlaan  and  the  Vedaral  Beaerva  Board.  Yet, 
think  for  a  moment  what  the  sltnation  might 
be  If  that  committee  had  the  stantotlcal  and 
analytical  eapattillty  to  do  their  own  com- 
puter runs,  their  own  independent  basic 
analyses  and  projections.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  duplicating  the  capability  that  exists 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Ofllce  of  Business  Edo- 
nomlca,  but  simply  the  kind  of  cajjabUlty 
that  exists  in  most  of  the  large  banks  and 
corporations  of  our  nation.  Many  of  the  more 
sophisticated  members  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  like  Senator  William  Proxmlre 
and  Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  were  con- 
vinced at  an  early  stage  on  the  basis  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  shrewd  p«xMptlon  that 
Inflation  was  getting  out  of  band  In  the  John- 
son administration  and  that  the  Nixon  eco- 
nomic game  plan  would  go  awry.  But  their 
conviction  was  essentially  a  gut  reaction. 
Their  ability  to  develop  their  own  projections 
and  economic  soenarioe  supported  by  detailed 
analyses  and  statistics,  was  sharply  limited 
because  they  lacked  the  staff  and  the  com- 
puter technology  to  do  their  own  analytical 
thing. 

PlnaUy.  and  thla  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  senaltlve  area  In  which  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  engage  In  cold  self-examination, 
the  committee  structure  no  longer  conforms 
to  the  realities  of  American  life.  Oommlttee 
jurisdictional  problems  are  a  major  Inhibi- 
tion to  a  functional,  problem  oriented  anal- 
ysis of  our  national  problems.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's proposal  for  a  National  Security  Com- 
mittee recognizes  this  in  the  foreign  policy, 
military  affairs  and  foreign  aid  area.  But 
there  Is  Is  no  visible  recognition  of  this  In 
the  domestic  area. 

■nils  Issue  Is  crisply  drawn  between  the 
ExecuUve  branch  and  the  Congreas  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  President's  reorganization  pro- 
posals. The  Preeldent  has  suggested  that  the 
domestic  program  side  o<  the  Executive 
branch  be  organized  into  four  basic  depart- 
ments: Human  Resources,  Community  De- 
velopment, Economic  Development  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.  The  difficulties  the  reorga- 
nization faces  stem  not  simply  from  narrow 
prtvaite  interee*  groups  like  agriculture  or 
buslneas  or  labor,  who  wish  to  retain  con- 
stituency-oriented departments.  Even  more 
important — as  almost  any  oongieasman  or 
senator  wUl  admit  privately — Is  the  impact 
of  that  reorganization  on  oongreaslonal  com- 
mittee jurisdiction.  'Hie  rhetorical  level  of 
debate  is  fllled  with  oonceriu  about  our 
farmers  or  our  businessmen  or  our  working- 
men.  The  tough  arguments  in  the  Oongreas 
are  more  often  concerned  with  what  commit- 
tees of  the  Preeldent's  reorganization  pro- 
posals. The  moat  serious  hurdle  these  Execu- 
tive Branch  recx-ganlzatlon  proposals  face 
may  be  the  essentially  retrogressive  and  pa- 
rochial attitudes  of  substantive  oomxoltteee 
of  the  Oongreea. 

In  Its  struggle  to  stay  abreast  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  Congress  may  retard 
more  efficient  Executive  reorganization, 
rather  than  pursue  Its  own  reorganization  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  reality  of  American 
society  and  its  problems  in  the  1970b.  Thus, 
one  can  hear  comments  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent's Department  of  Natural  Reaoiirces  is 
enacted  Into  law,  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  maintain  the  portions  of  the  new 
department  formerly  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
and  the  portions  presently  in  the  Interior 
Department  within  the  jurladlctlon  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  and  Inwilar  Af- 
fairs Committees — or  Indeed  to  grant  both 
oommltteea  jurisdiction  over  certain  sjeas. 
This  is  aomeChlng  akin  to  thoee  stag«coach 
owners  who  first  refused  to  transport  rail 
tracks  and  later  added  a  brace  of  stallions 
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to  the  coach  to  compete  with  the  railroads. 
Most  large  Institutions,  like  moat  govern- 
ments, are  moat  likely  to  deteriorate  and 
crumble  from  within  rather  than  without, 
XnBtltutlona,  like  people,  tend  to  bring  their 
problems  on  themselves.  As  the  Congress 
thrashes  out  in  frustratl<»i  at  its  separate 
but  unequal  status  among  the  branches  of 
government,  it  must  realize  that  its  houses 
are  made  of  glass.  Before  its  members  throw 
too  many  stones,  they  might  recognize  that 
they  hold  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to 
vote  themselves  the  staff  and  analytical  ca- 
pability they  need,  to  establish  a  central  sys- 
tems analysis  and  program  evaluation  c^ce, 
to  reorganize  their  ooomiltteea  and  thus  to 
asaiime  their  constitutional  role  as  the  most 
effective  and  re^wnsive  representative  legis- 
lature in  the  history  of  mankind. 


SHORTAGE  OP  JOBS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  college 
graduates  are  finding  that  they  have  to 
seek  jobs  rather  than  having  jobs  seek 
them  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  bcMsk. 
And  the  quest  for  employmoit  Is  difD- 
cult. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  good  jobs  presently  for  well-edu- 
cated people.  Not  only  recent  college 
graduates,  but  many  competent  workers 
with  years  of  experience  are  finding  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  get  the  Jobs  they 
want. 

My  belief  is  that  it  is  our  imrealistic 
foreign  trade  policy  that  is  partially  to 
blame  for  this  situation,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  of  the  remarks  I  offer  today. 

The  one  consolation  we  can  find  in  to- 
day's tight  job  situation  is  that  it  should 
make  the  people  who  have  good  jobs 
appreciate  these  jobs  and  work  to  keep 
them. 

Arizona  has  three  fine  universities,  and 
one  of  them  is  located  in  Tempe.  Tempe 
is  a  suburb  of  Phoenix,  but  it  Is  a  com- 
munity that  has  individuality  and  a  dis- 
tinct spirit  of  its  own.  It  also  has  a  fine 
daily  newspaper,  the  Tempe  Dally  News, 
which  generally  combines  pioneer  good 
sense  with  a  keen  Insight  into  today's 
problems. 

Recently  the  Tempe  Daily  News  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  I  think  carries 
a  soimd  message.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  edltorisd  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Diploma,   Thxj*   What? 

Ten,  even  five  years  ago,  an  Arizona  col- 
lege senior  oould  register  at  his  Placement 
Office,  be  shuttled  through  a  series  of  em- 
ployer Interviews,  and  then  exit  on  gradua- 
tion day  with  an  avalanche  of  job  offers.  For 
the  thousands  In  the  Class  of  1971,  however, 
the  search  for  permanent  employment  is 
somewhat  different.  In  fact,  according  to 
UA's  Arizona  Alumnus  magazine,  "It's  a  com- 
plete about  face  from  the  good  old  '60s." 

Job  hunting  graduates  from  Tempe,  Tucson 
and  Flagstaff  are  pounding  the  pavement, 
knocking  on  doors  and  trying  every  trick 
known  to  sell  themselves  and  their  skills  to 
prospective  employers.  A  college  degree  Is 
no  longer  a  guaranteed  ticket  to  'easy  street.' 
At  most.  It  is  now  a  step  in  the  front  door 
of  the  secretary's  office! 

It  doesn't  take  a  degree  In  economics  to 


figure  out  what  brings  about  the  situation. 
The  primary  reasons  for  the  1971  job  pinch 
are  an  unhealthy  business  picture,  high  un- 
employment, a  reduction  In  draft  calls,  the 
number  of  returning  veterans  from  Vietnam, 
and  an  increasing  trend  of  the  working  wife 
and  mother. 

Add  one  or  two  of  these  reasons  to  the 
burgeoning  ooUege  population,  and  you've 
got  trouble.  But  when  all  of  them  are 
weighed  together,  the  chances  of  receiving 
a  job  offer  along  with  a  dlplMna  are  slim. 

One  piece  of  advice  given  to  today's  grad- 
uate by  numerous  placement  officials  Is  to 
get  a  job — any  job-— doing  something  he  is 
competent  at.  and  then  seize  opportunities 
to  move  from  there  to  doing  something  he  be- 
lieves In. 

Arizona  is  not  alone  in  this  graduate-job 
problem.  The  problem  Is  echoing  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  a  survey  of  916  major 
businesses,  the  CoUege  Placement  Council  re- 
p<»ted  that  employers  wUl  hire  23  percent 
fewer  college  graduates  than  they  did  last 
year. 

Another  survey  by  Generation  magazine, 
which  polled  70  major  U.S.  corporations,  of- 
fered some  frightening  facts  for  the  June 
graduate.  In  recent  months,  the  job  market 
has  been  fiooded  with  experienced  person- 
nel, let  go  mainly  for  economic  reasons.  At 
the  same  time,  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
soaring  costs,  companies  have  revised  their 
hiring  strategies  by  either  cutting  back  their 
needs,  or  hiring  Inexperienced  people  at  lower 
salaries. 

With  our  own  g^raduatlon  ceremony,  com- 
plete with  cap  and  gown  and  a  handshake 
from  the  university  president,  we  were  hand- 
ed the  Great  Depression  to  accompany  the 
rolled  scroll.  We  hope  what  happened  to  us 
(and  to  mllUons  of  other  Americans)  never 
happens  to  the  wonderful  youngsters  of  the 
Class  of  1971. 

The  first  thing  we  learned  off  the  campus 
was  that  this  is  a  great  big,  competitive 
world,  one  filled  with  darned  nice  people.  Our 
Job  problem  was  universal,  so  we  had  lots 
of  company.  A  constant  faith  in  the  United 
States  of  America  kept  us  going.  And  in  the 
end.  we  believe  this  nation  was  a  whole  lot 
healthier  and  unified  in  1939  than  It  Is  to- 
day. 

Anyway,  it's  too  hot  to  talk  of  gloomy 
things.  Take  a  deep  breath,  thump  your 
chest,  and  smUe.  Like  Avis,  you  gotta  try 
harder! 


WYOMINO'S  LEGION  DOBS  AN 
OUTSTANDING  JOB 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
privilege  recently  of  attending  the  Wyo- 
ming American  Legion  State  Convention, 
held  in  one  of  the  Nation's  most  scenic 
and  hospitable  towns.  Lander,  Wyo. 

It  was  also  my  privilege,  while  there, 
to  listen  to  the  address  by  Mr.  Max  Han- 
son, of  Boise,  Idaho,  the  national  vice 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Hanson  pointed  out  the  assistance 
that  the  young  men  returning  from  Viet- 
nam by  the  thousands  now  under  Presl- 
Aeat  Nixon's  successful  withdrawal  plan 
will  require  In  continuing  their  educa- 
tion, in  locating  jobs — in  ccHnmenclng 
their  lifetime  careers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wyoming  American 
Legion  organization  does  an  outstanding 
job  in  our  State.  The  53d  convention 
pointed  up  its  progress  in  a  number  of 
areas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  out- 
standing Americanism  program  and  the 
fine  job  they  have  done  down  through 
the  years  with  the  Boys  State  program. 


Kiric  Coulter,  Gillette,  was  awarded  a 
plaque  iat  his  dedicated  participation 
in  this  program. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  legion  and 
the  auxiliary  under  the  able  and  dedi- 
cated direction  of  DQiartment  Com- 
mander Bill  Mead  of  Buffalo;  Depart- 
ment Vice  Commander  Frank  Shaffer,  of 
Sheridan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Sel- 
mer,  of  Cheyenne,  have  been  notewortiiy. 

A  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  Max 
Hanson's  address. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hanson's  address  of  June 
25  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aho  Wx  Wxxb  Yoitno 

It's  no  small  thing  to  risk  your  life  for  your 
country.  Even  if  one  doew't  agree  with  the 
war  In  Aala,  the  bullets  are  real.  And.  ao  are 
the  needs  now  ai  thoee  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  return. 

ThaX  young  veteran  returning  home  needs 
a  Job  .  .  .  now.  He's  an  asset  to  America  and 
will  be  one  to  a  buslneas.  A  job  is  the  badge 
of  belonging:  b^onglng  to  oiu-  society  .  .  . 
the  American  society. 

Nearly  two  million  men  having  done  their 
part  are  returning  to  a  society  that  i4>pearB 
not  too  proud  of  their  services  nor  open- 
handed  with  Its  job  rewards.  When  Johnny 
comes  home — often  tu>body  notices. 

Our  boys  coming  home  dldnt  Just  inherit 
their  American  right — they  earned  It. 

Now  they  want  to  earn  something  else  .  .  . 
simply  a  living. 

The  clock  has  turned  a  long  way.  Certainly 
the  welcome  isn't  what  It  was  a  generation 
ago.  Yet  these  are  the  same  young  men.  The 
youth  of  our  land  is  a  great  force  In  remodel- 
ing man's  outdated  forms  which  govern  his 
effort  to  get  along  with  one  another. 

Theae  young  men  who  served  are  the  buUd- 
ers  of  civilization.  They  are  a  credit  to  their 
communities  from  whence  they  came. 

Dedication  and  Idealism  of  responsible 
youth  have  been  etobed  into  every  chapter 
of  our  nation's  history.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  the  young  people  who  provided  the  drive 
for  a  better  life.  Witness:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  at  thirty-three  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  At  twenty-six  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton stood  high  on  the  list  of  leaders  of 
thoee  turbulent  times. 

Naithan  Hale  was  only  twenty-one,  and 
with  the  winds  of  another  world  already 
blowing  in  his  face,  said,  "I  only  regret  I 
have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country." 
And  Patrick  Henry  was  twenty-nine  when  he 
denounced  tyranny.  Some  of  the  signers  for 
Independence  were  *n  their  early  years  like 
Rutledge  from  South  Carolina,  age  twenty- 
seven. 

To  these  and  to  countless  other  young  peo- 
ple we  are  Indebted  for  the  beginning  of  our 
way  of  Ufe.  The  history  of  this  nation  is  a 
fascinating  story  of  the  struggle  of  human- 
ity geared  to  a  constitutional  system  which 
was  conceived  in  the  minds  of  young  people. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  on  a  hot,  humid 
July  evening  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congreas  finally 
adopted  in  a  close  vote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Those  50-odd  delegates  .  .  .  representing 
the  thirteen  colonies  whose  total  population 
amounted  to  a  mere  three-million  .  .  .  had 
sweated  and  latwred  to  hammer  out  this 
landmark  political  Instrument. 

The  very  soil  the  new  nation  occupied  was 
not  yet  fully  claimed  from  its  hoetUe  en- 
vironment. The  political  climate  was  even 
more  hostile.  The  nation's  very  right  to  exist 
remained  to  be  tested  in  a  long,  life  and 
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death  Btruggl*  •gainst  tba  worldl  gn*tart 
aaa  vaA  military  power.  Tb«  tcalM  oertalnly 
seemed  balanced  against  tbla  political  up- 
start. 

Tbe  only  tblngs  on  tbe  favorable  side  of 
the  scales  for  the  new  nation  seemed  to  be 
hope  .  .  .  and  faith  in  and  a  dedication  to 
the  prlndpla  at  human  equality  and  self- 
go  vemmant. 

While  they  faced  insurmouatable  odds,  the 
founding  fathers  made  their  dream  live  and 
grow.  With  the  same  faith.  Utar  generaUons 
found  the  challenge  offered  by  freedom 
worthy  and  carried  forth  the  Idea,  but  not 
always  without  the  pain  of  sacrlfioe  and 
hardship. 

Some  Americans  have  grown  cardess  In 
their  reeponslbllltlea  toward  freedom  and  a 
free  society.  Cloaked  in  their  freedom,  some 
have  engaged  in  dangerous  adventures 
against  it  and  against  this  free  society. 

The  American  Legion  has  put  Itself  on 
record  to  give  action  and  public  support  to 
public  and  private  offlctals  who  will  peiaeyeie 
in  exposing  and  putting  down  anarchy;  and, 
to  stand  firm  agidnrst  threats  and  criticism  in 
performing  their  duties  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  public  Intenet. 

To  Instill  in  the  American  people  a  new 
growth  of  civic  responsibility,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  faith  In  Ood,  is  a  challenge  to  every 
offloe  holder. 

This  action  Is  recognition  that  a  nation 
and  a  society,  no  matter  how  powerful  or  how 
palnfxil  her  process  of  creation  and  buUdlng, 
can  be  destroyed  by  such  excesses  as  we  find 
occurring  In  America  today. 

Our  nation  and  our  society  are  admittedly 
Imperfect.  But  they  remain  the  best  that 
man.  with  all  his  imperfections,  has  been 
able  to  create  to  solve  his  political  and  other 
needs. 

If  there  had  been  no  United  States  of 
America,  the  world  would  have  been  in  a  far 
different  situation  than  it  is  today.  Unless 
the  United  States  continues  to  survive  and 
flourish,  then  tomorrow  will  be  far  different. 
The  defense  of  this  nation  is  too  vital  to 
be  left  to  sentimental  slogans,  the  density 
of  the  picket  line,  or  even  to  the  strategic 
Insights  of  Dr.  Spock. 

What  we  need  Is  a  moratorium  on  blind, 
destructive  criticism  of  America  and  a  mobl- 
liaatlon  in  her  behalf. 

It  is  better  to  stand  with  a  rifle  In  your 
hand,  than  to  kneel  with  a  knife  at  your 
throat. 

The  options  that  our  pioneer  forefathers 
faced  In  a  hoetlle  envlronn^nt  yesterday  are 
valid  today.  Perilous  momenta  for  America 
have  occasioned  the  finest  hour  of  citizen- 
ship for  her  defenders. 

Our  infinite  good  fortune  as  Americans  Is 
that  the  dreams  we  have  been  given  are  In- 
exhaustible. What  happens  to  the  dreamer 
matters  Uttle;  It  Is  wtuU  he  serves  that 
counts. 

The  patriota  who  feU  In  batUe  for  America 
have  been  widely  separated  by  distance  and 
time  .  .  .  Prom  the  colonial  square  at  Lex- 
ington to  the  Jungle  wilderness  of  Vietnam 
.  .  .  Prom  the  spring  of  1776  to  the  summer 
of  1971.  Some  came  from  families  long  estab- 
lished in  America.  Many  others  were  new  to 
thU  land  and  Ita  promises.  They  differed  in 
color,  religious  preference,  political  faith, 
and  In  othw  ways  which  historically  have 
divided  the  human  family.  Yet.  they  all  had 
this  in  common.  They  loved  their  country 
and  they  fought  and  died  for  It. 

Numbered  in  the  ranks  of  these  Americans 
who  served  their  oountry  are  those  who  built 
America.  Those  who  gave  her  a  spirit,  and 
character  unique  among  nations.  And  those 
who  made  it  possible  for  her  to  endure. 

Kmle  Pyle.  m  describing  the  channel 
crossing  a  generaUon  ago,  after  Interviewing 


some  young  men  who  wwe  afraid  and  sick 
as  they  bobbed  oo  an  indifferent  and  age- 
less ssa,  concluded:  "The  reason  of  wgtittng 
was  limply  to  save  one  another." 

What  other  reason  could  state  so  simply? 

Across  the  lledlterranean  an  old  Roman 
senator  ended  all  of  his  speeches  with  the 
words:  "Carthago  delenda  sat."  Translated : 
"We  will  bury  you."  The  Oarthsglnans  re- 
fused to  believe  Cato.  And,  so  thetr  dvliutlon 
was  swept  into  the  dust  bin  of  history. 

I  throw  this  In  to  prove  that  Khrushchev 
was  Just  a  "Johnny-come-lately." 

Similarly.  Rome  in  her  turn  did  not  sur- 
vlva  the  ohallenga  either. 

Last  winter  during  ICarch,  I  visited  Pearl 
Harbor  and  placed  an  American  Legion 
wreath  on  the  USS  Arizona  Memorial.  It  was 
a  solemn  tribute  to  the  1,177  gallant  sailors 
and  marines  entombed  In  the  sunken  hull 
of  that  famous  battleship,  who  died  in  action 
on  that  day  ot  Infamy  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Much  has  changed  in  this  bastion 
of  the  Pacific  but  memorlee  live  to  the  last 
syllable  of  time. 

The  National  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific, 
popularly  known  as  the  Pimchbowl,  is 
located  in  the  extinct  vcHcano  Puowalna, 
overlooking  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Here  in  the 
haunting  eternity  amid  this  green  encir- 
clement of  lava  escarpment,  it  was  peace- 
ful. I  was  Impresssd.  Here  where  the  very 
austerity  lent  a  splendor.  .  was  gratefiU  for 
life  and  freedom.  And.  I  was  grateful  to  an 
earlier  generation  of  Americans  who  had 
Journeyed  far,  never  to  return. 

If  you'll  pardon  a  personal  reference  at 
this  time,  I  searched  the  walls  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Missing  until  I  found  the  name  of  my 
brother  Ralph  Hanson,  U.S.N.  Then,  but  a 
few  names  above  his  own,  I  found  mine 
among  the  36.280  names  engraved  on  the 
Court  walls.  I  was  again  grateful  that  this 
Harold  M.  Hanson  was  not  from  Idaho. 

The  poignant  sympathy  written  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  a  bereaved  mother  was  fit- 
ting here:  "The  scriemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  aacrlflce  upon 
the  altar  of  freedom.*' 

I  recalled  a  navy  man's  words  used  to  de- 
scribe the  loss  of  shipmates  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  I  think  the  words  were 
spoken  long  ago  In  a  language  simpler  than 
you  or  I  could  chooee: 

"Here  dead  lie  we.  because  we  did  not  ohooee 

to   shame   the   land   from   which   we 

sprung. 
"Life  to  be  sure  Is  nothing  much  to  lose,  but 

young  men  think  it  is  and  w«  were 

young." 

That  was  all  he  said.  The  words  came 
simply — naturally:  and  his  friends  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  odd. 

The  American  Legion  has  caused  world 
attention  to  be  focused  on  the  pHght  at  the 
American  Prisoners  of  War  held  by  Hanoi; 
and  of  course,  those  Missing  In  Action,  too. 

Public  attention  should — and  m\ist — be 
directed  to  the  conditions  of  these  captured 
servicemen,  some  of  whom  have  been  h^d 
captive  for  years.  Little  or  no  InformatlMi 
has  been  trickled  by  their  captors  from 
them — or  to  them  from  their  families  and 
loved  ones. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  ofllclals  ap- 
pear Incomprehensible  to  our  concern  for 
the  1600  human  beings  Missing  In  Action  or 
confined  there,  they  are  sensitive  to  world 
public  opinion. 

How  do  you  speak  to  someone  who  has 
never  heard  Reveille,  or  felt  the  prickly  sen- 
sation when  Old  Glory  Is  lowered  at  Re- 
treat? ...  To  someone  who  has  never  felt 
pain,  what  words  do  you  use?  What  words 
would  you  use  to  describe  stench,  if  you've 
never  smelled  It?  How  would  you  explain  the 
anxiety  and  frustration  at  forgotten  men? 


Well,  here  are  some  words:  Thaa  .  .  .  Iso- 
lation .  .  .  Prustratlon.  These  are  with  you 
all  the  time.  But  the  two  destroyers  ate: 
hopelessness  and  the  feeling  of  betrayal. 
These  are  what  knocks  an  American  to  his 
knees. 

'niere  are  three  things  essential  to  a 
P.O.W.  Three  things  necessary  for  survival. 
We  have  this  from  one  who  was  there:  Major 
James  Rowe. 

The  first  is  faith  in  Ood.  Communists  don't 
understand  God.  They  dont  believe  In  mm. 
They  don't  know  the  strength  that  you  can 
gat  from  Him.  It  is  simple  and  very  personal; 
no  ritual  or  dogma  required.  Of  all  people, 
the  soldier  prays  for  peace,  for  it  is  he  who 
must  suffer  and  bear  the  wounds. 

The  second  thing  is  a  faith  in  our  govern- 
ment and  in  our  cotintry.  It  isn't  their  prop- 
aganda that  hurts  a  Prisoner  of  War.  It  is 
when  they  quote  adversrty  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  our  own  newspapers. 
When  you're  imprisoned  it's  dlflloult  to  de- 
fend your  Country  against  the  Communists, 
but  the  odds  go  down  when  you  have  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  utterances  of  an  sleeted 
official  of  your  own  oountry. 

The  final  thing  Is  a  faith  In  other  Ameri- 
can P.O.Wa;  because  they  may  be  the  only 
friends  you  have.  Most  American  prisoners 
of  war  have  more  faith  In  their  Ood.  their 
country,  and  their  government  than  many 
of  those  who  have  dwelled  In  the  security 
and  safety  and  peace  of  the  United  States. 
At  least,  this  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
has  escaped. 

The  agonies  of  war  are  largely  borne  by  the 
young.  Prom  its  ranks,  war  takes  its  most 
precious  toll.  These  men  were  known,  loved, 
and  cherished.  Their  individual  memories 
should  be  recalled. 

The  enduring  realization  is  that  when  a 
great  challenge  oomes,  the  most  ordinary 
people  can  show  that  they  value  some  thing 
more  than  they  value  their  own  lives.  The 
men  who  have  fought  for  their  country  have 
said  something  for  freedom  that  this  country 
will  never  forget. 

Democracy  Is  fragile.  It  is  like  a  flower. 
And  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's 
people  have  aver  seen  it  in  full  blcwm.  Pree- 
dom  is  not  ftee.  It  requires  tender  and  loving 
care  from  those  who  would  live  in  Its  glow. 

As  I  gaae  into  your  faces  tonight.  I  see 
comrades  who  have  served  during  a  crucial 
hour  of  our  country's  agony. 

MacArthur  said  it  to  the  Corps,  and  I  say 
It  to  you.  "Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  years  and  coaxed  and 
caressed  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday." 

There  is  a  time  for  everything.  And,  time 
is  running  out  for  our  countrymen  in  Asian 
prison  ramps 

*  *  *  there  U  a  time  to  speak"  (Bcclesi- 
astee3:7) 

That  time  is  now. 


BALTIMORE'S  OLD  CATHEDRAL 

Mr.  MATHLVS.  Mr.  President,  begin- 
ning last  month  and  continuing  through- 
out the  year,  the  Basilica  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on 
Cathedral  sind  Mulberry  Streets  in  Balti- 
more is  celebrating  ita  150th  anniversary. 
As  the  Nation's  oldest  cathedral  and  a 
famous  Maryland  landmark,  the  Basilica 
stands  as  a  shrine  not  only  to  Catholic 
Americans  but  to  all  of  us  as  a  piece  of 
American  history. 

The  cathedral  is  located  very  near  the 
site  on  which  Gen.  Jean  Baptlste 
Rochambeau,  commanding  French 
troops  dispatched  to  aid  the  colonies 
against  the  English  during  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War,  received  Mass  with  his  men 
and  Baltimore  civilians  under  an  ancient 
elm  in  Howard's  Woods.  The  p€irtlally 
completed  cathedral  was  a  witness  to  the 
War  of  1812,  which  interrupted  and  de- 
layed its  construction. 

One  of  the  foremost  architects  of  the 
day,  Benjamin  Latrobe,  prepared  the  de- 
sign for  the  cathedral.  Granite  for  the 
church  came  by  oxcart  from  Ellicott 
City,  11  miles  away.  Inside  the  cathedral 
rests  a  most  treasured  Maryland  relic, 
the  crozier  of  the  first  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  John  Carroll. 

Since  the  time  of  its  dedication  on 
May  31,  1821.  by  Archbishop  Ambrose 
Marechal,  the  world  outside  the  cathe- 
dral has  changed  vastly.  But  the  Balti- 
more Cathedral  itself  remains  what  it 
has  always  been;  a  dignified  and  ma- 
jestic sanctuary  for  worshipers  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Its  proud  history  is  worthy  of  our 
recognition. 


BAN  ON  TURKISH  OPIUM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come, as  I  am  sure  do  all  Senators,  news 
of  the  recent  agreement  with  Turkey  to 
hEdt  the  legal  production  of  opium  in  that 
country.  The  scourge  that  the  opium 
poppy  has  wrought  in  this  country  is  a 
desperate  one.  For  many  years,  thousands 
of  our  young  people  in  this  country  have 
been  aflUcted  by  the  tragic  addition  to 
heroin.  Even  more  terrible,  however,  has 
been  the  discovery  in  recent  months  that 
many  more  thousands  of  our  young  peo- 
ple have  been  captured  in  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia  not  by  Vietcong  but  by 
heroin.  To  say  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
been  outraged  is  a  vast  understatement. 

We  all,  therefore,  share  a  tremendous 
concern  to  cut  off  the  traflSc  in  this  ter- 
rible drug  at  every  source,  whether  in 
Turkey,  in  Mexico,  in  Laos,  in  Burma,  or 
any  other  country  in  which  it  is  grown.  I 
have  continually  pledged  my  full  support 
to  that  effort  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Yet  with  the  news  of  this  new  agree- 
ment with  Turkey,  it  becomes  even  more 
important  that  we  not  be  deceived  into 
thinking  that  such  agreements  will  solve 
the  problem  of  drug  addiction  in  this 
country.  For  as  quickly  as  we  eradicate 
one  source  of  supply,  two  new  ones  can 
Just  as  quickly  spring  up.  As  long  as  there 
are  fields  to  grow  it  and  greed  to  harvest 
it,  the  opium  poppy  will  continue  to  defy 
complete  eradication. 

Thus  it  is  more  critical  than  ever  to 
recognize  that  we  must  make  a  full-scale 
effort  at  every  level  to  deal  with  this 
drug.  And  that  effort  must  of  necessity 
be  focused  on  education  of  our  young 
people  to  prevent  drug  abuse  and 
thorough  treatment  of  those  already  ad- 
dicted. I  frankly  believe  that  we  will 
never  eradicate  heroin  addiction  in  this 
country  until  we  provide  adequate  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  for  every  addict 
on  our  streets.  And  by  rehabilitation,  I 
would  Include  a  job. 

As  long  as  we  fail  to  deal  with  the  ad- 
dict himself,  and  the  causes  of  Ids  addic- 
tion, we  can  spend  millions  on  law  en- 


forcement efforts  to  eliminate  the  supply 
without  ever  making  a  dent  on  the  prob- 
lem. For  unless  we  put  an  end  to  the 
demand  for  heroin  on  our  streets  and  in 
our  alleys,  we  will  be  forced  to  track  the 
opium  poppy  through  every  fanner's 
field  through  every  country  where  the 
climate  permits  its  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  4,  describing 
the  effort  of  the  recent  Turkish  agree- 
ment and  the  prospects  for  its  speedy 
implementation,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wtus  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TcaiusH  Ban  Skims   SxTarAcx  or  HsaoiM 
Trade 

(By  Don  M.  LarrlmOTC) 

Rome. — Despite  Turkey's  decision  to  bow 
to  Washington  pressure  and  outlaw  its  tradi- 
tional opium  production,  narcotics  experts 
have  warned  lor  months  that  It  would  be 
only  a  helpful  preliminary  step  toward  still 
far-off  elimination  of  the  heroin  traffic 
ravaging  American  cities. 

"President  Nixon  shouldn't  get  too 
excited,"  a  leading  narcotics  official  In  Europe 
said  recently.  "It  will  be  years  before  they 
stop  those  Turkish  farmers  from  growing 
their  poppy." 

And,  he  added,  "even  If  they  banned  opium 
everywhere  In  the  world,  which  is  obviously 
Impossible,  It  would  be  10  or  20  years  be- 
fore the  heroin  dried  up." 

The  United  States  for  years  has  been  the 
moving  force  behind  the  campaign  against 
opium  smuggling  undertaken  gradually  by 
regimes  In  Ankara.  Many  Turks  have  publicly 
voiced  resentment  against  this  pressure. 

Former  Premier  Suleiman  Demlrel,  re- 
placed earlier  this  year  by  Nlbat  Erlm,  had 
reduced  the  number  of  provinces  where 
poppy  could  legally  be  grown  from  21  to  the 
present  seven. 

Erlm's  decision  to  ban  "definitely  and  to- 
tally" all  planting  of  the  blue  and  white 
opium  plant  by  winter  1972  la  likely  to  earn 
him  the  same  angry  charges  by  Turkish 
leftists  as  Demlrel  endured.  In  a  country 
where  there  is  no  narcotic  addiction.  It  Is  ef- 
fective politics  to  accuse  the  opposition  pre- 
mier of  being  a  Washington  lackey  for  slic- 
ing at  the  key  cash   crop  of  opium. 

Before  President  Nixon's  recent  offer  to 
Erim  of  $5  million  to  "buy  up"  the  entire 
current  Turkish  opliun  crop,  several  similar 
offers  were  made  privately  but  rejected. 

tr.S.     INVESTBCENT 

Aside  from  the  now  successful  "diplomatic" 
pressure  which  almost  certainly  included 
reference  to  the  hefty  American  military  In- 
vestment In  Turkey,  Washington  has  played 
a  major  operational  role  In  fighting  opium 
smuggling  near  the  source,  providing  a  $3 
million  subsidy. 

To  make  the  new  ban  work  will  cost 
Washington  many  millions  more  and,  ex- 
perts agree,  will  take  many  years.  Indemnities 
for  the  70,000  poppy  farmers  will  be  only  the 
start.  Introduction  of  alternate  crops  won't 
be  easy  among  stubborn  Anatolian  peasants 
who  have  lived  from  opium  since  they  first 
started  sending  Its  paste  by  camel  caravan  to 
China  a  century  ago. 

Today  there  are  not  nearly  enough  reliable 
Inspectors  to  ensure  that  poppy  growing  will 
cease  as  ordered.  Last  year  alone  38  large — 
more  than  V^  acre — ^Ul^al  opium  fields  were 
found  and  burned. 

Bribery,  considered  a  legitimate  business 
expense    In    Turkey,    according    to    Western 


diplomats  there,  will  not  stop  overnight. 
Smuggling  agents  of  the  narcotics  syndi- 
cates, who  already  pay  about  three  timet  the 
ofllclal  price  for  opium,  can  easily  raise  the 
ante  for  both  farmers  and  inspectors. 

Knowledgeable  officials  say  many  impor- 
tant Turks  profit  from  the  Illegal  opium 
trade. 

Seeking  to  prevent  large  scale  Illicit  diver- 
sion from  this  year's  crop,  the  government 
six  weeks  ago  almost  doubled  the  price  it  pays 
farmers  for  raw  opium,  setting  a  new  range 
of  between  $9  and  912.30  a  kilogram,  de- 
pending on  quality. 

PRISON    TCBMS 

The  teeth  In  next  year's  total  opium  ban 
will  be  based  on  long-stalled  legislation 
finally  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  June 
22,  which  provides  prison  terms  of  up  to  five 
years  and  fines  ranging  to  (SCO  for  farmers 
Illegally  planting  poppy.  Informers  would  be 
ptald  30  per  cent  of  the  black  market  value 
of  confiscated  opium  and  the  same  amount 
would  be  the  reward  for  persons  making  the 
seizure. 

However  effective  that  may  sound  in  far- 
off  Washington,  reality  on  the  ground  in 
Anatolia  does  not  encourage  great  optimism. 

As  they  do  now,  narcotics  police  will  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  Informers  to  stem  the 
opium  traffic.  But  informers  don't  abound  In 
Inter-marrled  communities,  particularly 
where  people  are  killed  for  far  more  minor 
transgressions. 

The  government  Soil  Products  Office,  Tur- 
key's only  legal  opium  purchaser,  bought 
120  tons  from  the  farmers  in  1969  and  63  tons 
last  year.  Almost  all  was  exported.  Ironically. 
It  was  American  traders,  along  with  British 
and  Dutchmen,  who  promoted  the  first  con- 
centrated opium  growing  for  export  In  Tur- 
key between  1830  and  1850,  when  fortunes 
were  being  made  In  suppljrlng  the  massive 
narcotic  market  In  China. 

LECAI.  oproM 

Prom  legal  opium,  whloh  goes  mainly  into 
codeine.  Turkey  earns  no  more  than  (5 
million  a  year,  a  fraction  of  the  syndlcat* 
profits. 

Narcotics  experU  estimate  190  tons  of 
Illicit  opium  will  leave  Turkey  from  the 
current  harvest.  That  Is  three  times  the 
amount  which  reached  the  black  market 
last  year,  and  Is  enough  to  make  19  tons  of 
new  heroin.  America's  addicts  consume  about 
five  tons  of  heroin  a  year. 

It's  doubtful  that  the  Turkish  ban  will 
cause  much  panic  among  the  10  major  drug 
syndicates  known  to  be  operating  worldwide 
or  the  135  orlmlnal  sub-systems.  These  rings, 
which  include  more  than  1,000  major  drug 
merchants,  have  stockpUee  of  opium,  mor- 
phine base  and  heroin. 

Morphine  bsae  and  heroin  never  spoil  by 
themselves.  Opium  paste  Is  Just  as  long- 
lastlngly  fresh  If  kept  In  sealed  containers. 

Turkish  peasants  have  always  burled  some 
of  their  opium  against  rainy  days,  and  to 
pay  for  a  bride  for  their  sons. 

When  and  if  production  Is  eliminated  In 
Turkey,  alternative  sources  of  opium  for 
the  heroin  rings  will  certainly  still  exist  in 
Afgl^nlsUn,  Iran,  and  India,  the  worid's 
largest  grow«r. 

CORSICAN    KATIA 

There  Is  evidence  that  some  of  the  drug 
networks  are  moving  into  the  Southeast 
Asian  trafllc  which  is  based  on  opium  grown 
In  Laos,  Burma  and  Thailand,  processed  Into 
heroin  In  Singapore  or  Bangkok  and  fun- 
neled  through  Vietnam.  Hong  Kong  or  Cam- 
bodia to  Vancouver,  BrUOsh  C<dumbla.  Mex- 
ico and  the  U.S.  West  Coast. 

Meanwhile,  the  syndicates  continue  sup- 
plying the  vaart  bulk  of  hard  drugs  to  sam« 
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3,000  knoim  UjB.  dlatnbuton  slooc  th*  ti»- 
dlOooal  tnUBoidng  routaa. 

Tbe  iMgeat  mnd  rtclicat  ■yodlcate.  run  fnxn 
n»&oa  by  tlM  Conloan  m*fl«,  may  bavv  lost 
ita  leader  tlila  Pateoary.  aooordlag  to  nar- 
ootloB  offlelala.  A  flabannan  aocKlan tally 
hauled  up  aareks  eontolnlng  nwrphlna  baae 
potentially  worth  980  million ,  dumpad  off 
Maraalllaa  by  a  Tui^lah  ablp.  Douard  Tou- 
day&n.  a  46-year-oId  Armamaw-^fm^mmTi 
waa  later  aireatad  teylng  to  ooUaet  the 
morphine. 

Tba  bade  prooaai  which  baglna  with 
Turklah  opium  and  enda  In  heroin  "bags"  on 
Amarloan  city  atreeta  runa  thla  way:  brown 
opium  paate  formed  from  the  Juice  or  milk 
of  lanoad  popfMaa  la  boiled  down  on  a  almple 
cookar  and  pnmflad  to  mMptalna  baae.  a 
rough  yellow  powdor.  Ten  parte  oplmn  make 
one  part  morphine.  In  Turkey,  tha  black 
market  prtee  for  morptalna  ta  between  $S36 
and  «300  per  kilo. 

A  graduate  chemist  oonTorta  the  morphine 
Into  white  heroin  by  cleaning  out  other  Im- 
purttlaa  and  adding  certain  acida.  The  quan- 
tity IB  not  reduced. 

Almoat  weekly  new  technlquea  are  dla- 
oovered  being  used  to  tranaport  heroin  to 
tbe  United  Stataa.  Lately  luxury  oara  ablpped 
aoroaa  the  ocean  hava  bean  In  Togue  with  the 
syndlcatea,  with  heroin  hidden  In  upb<Aatery, 
gear  bozaa  or  falae-bottomed  gaa  tank*. 

Private  Jeta  are  uaed.  Haroln  haa  bewi 
(otind  In  eana  of  aalted  flah,  bozea  at  candy, 
hollow  ski  polea,  unaooomptuUed  luggage, 
cheeaa  paekagea.  eratea  at  tieetrleal  equip- 
ment and  even  Inakle  apparently  perfect 
orangaa.  Peraonal  oourlara  have  Included 
dlplccnAta,  \3S.  aervlcemen,  Prencfa-Oan*- 
dlan  atudenta  returning  home,  commercial 
aliline  crew  membera,  Sicilian  immigrants 
with  mafia  family  links,  out-of-work  taxi 
drivers  given  air  tickets  from  Braall  to  Parle 
to  Montreal  to  New  York,  honey-mooners 
and  women  with  "pragnaiiclea"  deflated  when 
the  heroin  padding  la  removed. 

Arreata  and  selzurea  are  now  running  at 
record  levels,  but  200  mlUlon  people  and  half 
a  billion  tone  of  freight  will  enter  the  United 
Statea  thla  year. 

By  the  time  a  kilogram  of  heroin  haa  gone 
through  syndicate  distribution  and  dilution 
stagea  within  the  United  Statea  and  reaches 
the  addict.  It  la  worth  $260.000— or  1.000 
tlmee  what  was  paid  for  the  opium  to  the 
Anatolian  farmer  who  may  well  never  have 
heard  of  Preeident  Nlzon.  Premier  Brim  or 
even  heroin  itaelf. 


A  CAT  NAMED  ROOM  8 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
1968  a  cat.  beloved  to  hundreds  of  school 
children  and  countless  citizens,  died  and 
was  buried  at  the  Los  Angeles  Pet  Ceme- 
tery in  Calsbasas,  Calif.  Because  this 
cat,  named  Room  8,  was  no  ordinary  ani- 
mal, I  think  he  deserves  our  special  at- 
tention. On  June  10,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Steven  Dohanos,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Stamp  Advisory  Committee  re- 
questing his  special  consideration  of  a 
comm'^morative  stamp  for  Room  8.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  UjS.  Postal 
Service,  the  Citizens  Stamp  Advisory 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  to  the  merit 
of  this  stamp  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  fi^ows: 


tarn  10. 1071. 
Mr.  arsmf  Dohavos. 

Chatrman,  and  Committee  Memben,  Cftttseiu 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DsAa  Ma.  DoRAKoa  Am  Conicrm:  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  warm  and 
touching  story  of  Boom  8,  the  cat  who  flrat 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Byalan  Heights 
Elementary  School  In  1963.  Bach  day  during 
the  school  year  for  fifteen  years  he  came  to 
Room  8  and  disappeared  each  evening  and 
during  vacations.  In  his  later  yean,  he  spent 
his  nights  and  vacations  with  a  n^ghborlng 
family.  When  Room  8  went  visiting  or  wan- 
dering, students  and  staff  of  the  schocd 
stayed  until  they  found  him. 

Room  8  was  a  devoted  friend  to  hundreds 
of  children  who  attended  the  B3yslan  Helghta 
Elementary  School  as  well  as  to  the  many 
people  who  learned  to  love  him  by  word-of- 
mouth  and  through  television  and  news- 
paper coverage. 

On  behalf  of  the  alimmae  of  the  Elyslan 
Heights  Elementary  School  and  the  citizens 
of  Loe  Angelea  and  California — not  to  men- 
tion cats  and  cat  lovers  everywhere — I  take 
this  opportunity  to  endorse  strongly  the 
candidacy  of  Boom  8  for  a  commemorative 
stamp  Issue.  I  think  that  this  warm  lesson  In 
friendship  between  children  and  animals  is 
worthy  of  such  recognition. 

With  many  thinks, 
Sincerely, 

AUU*  CSANSTON. 


FRONTIER  DAYS 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Prwident,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Mainliner,  the  publication 
of  United  Air  Ldnes.  has  a  notable  article 
concerning  the  greatest  rodeo  in  the 
world. 

That  rodeo  is,  of  course,  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days,  known  as  "The  Daddy 
of  'em  All,"  by  those  who  are  serious 
followers  of  this  fabulous  western  sport. 

The  Mainliner  has  some  effective  color 
pictures  with  the  article.  I  hope  that 
Senators  and  many  Americans  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  the  article  be- 
cause it  is  written  by  a  famous  western 
columnist.  Red  Fenwick,  who  is  a  good 
friend  from  Lusk,  Wyo.,  and  who  has 
been  a  longtime  Investigative  reporter 
and  mainstay  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Additionally,  I  would  hope  that  every 
Monber  of  Congress  will  at  some  time 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  a  part  of  the 
week-long  "Daddy  of  'em  All"  rodeo, 
which  Is  held  {uinually  the  last  full  week 
of  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PKONm  DATS 

(By  Red  Fenwick) 

He  standa  about  a  mile  taU  In  uuwboy 
boots,  Qhapa  adA  spura  and  ten-gallon  hat. 
He's  friendly  and  frisky  as  a  new-bom  firing 
calf.  But  he's  wilder  than  the  weatam  wind. 

He's  "The  Daddy  of  'em  All,"  and  he's  tall, 
y'all— tall. 

Hell  be  76  years  old  thla  summer  and 
Cheyenne,  Wyoining,  la  throwing  a  birthday 
party  for  him  that  wUl  rock  tbe  High  Plalna 
country  for  nine  Jarring,  ezdtement-packed 
days  and  eight  festive  nights. 


"TlM  Daddy  of  "em  All,"  o<  ooune,  la 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Daya.  ttie  nation's  blggeat, 
moat  colorful  outdoor  rodeo. 

Tbe  party  begins  at  the  rodeo's  refurblabed 
Frontier  Park  July  34  and  roan  on  through 
August  1. 

More  than  600  of  the  Rodeo  Cowboys  As- 
sociation's grlttleat.  moat  highly  akUled  and 
pbyaloally  tougheat  profeaslonal  conteatanta 
compftte  annually  at  Cheywine,  Just  acroaa 
the  Wyoming  state  line  100  mllea  north  of 
Denver.  Approximately  100  amateurs  also 
try  their  thing. 

This  year,  however,  all  reoorde  undoubted- 
ly will  fall.  Cowboys  from  tbe  United  Statea 
and  Canada  will  be  attracted  to  ride  and 
rope  and  race  fen-  total  prlee  money  of  more 
than  •112,000 — blggeat  ever. 

As  lisual,  the  cowboys  will  supply  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  purse.  They'll  pony  up 
•75  apiece  for  the  jackpot  to  enter  the  bare- 
back, saddle  bronc  or  Brahma  Bull  riding 
compe>tltlons.  And  each  contestant  In  steer 
roping,  calf  roping  and  buUdogglng  will 
have  to  dig  Into  his  Jeans  for  •lOO. 

A  cowboy  willing  to  risk  skin  and  bones 
In  a  melee  called  the  wild  horse  race  gets  off 
at  a  bargain  price.  He  can  take  his  chances  on 
being  bucked  off,  bitten,  kicked,  run  over 
by  other  oonteetonts  and  their  horses, 
dragged  or  knocked  silly  for  a  mere  •lO. 

He  stands  to  win  part  of  approximately 
•a.OOO  If  he  haa  the  stamina,  skill  and  luck 
to  come  out  of  the  event  ahead  of  the  pack 
and  in  one  piece.  The  race  ia  run  daily. 

There's  another  wild-eyed  event  called  the 
chuck  wagon  race.  It  would  test  the  courage 
and  sldU  of  a  Roman  chariot  racer.  This  com- 
petition calls  for  an  extremely  capable  driver 
who  can  handle  a  four-horse  team  of  nerv- 
ous, high-strung,  hot-blooded  animals,  and 
bring  them,  his  wagon  and  outriders  In  ahead 
of  other  drivers.  Some  of  these  "skinners," 
many  of  whom  have  thousands  of  dollars 
bet  on  the  outcome,  would  chop  the  wheels 
off  an  opponent's  wagon  to  get  out  In  front. 

Cheyenne  P'rontier  Days  is  that.  It's  not 
"Just  another  rodeo."  it's  a  tournament  of 
champions  pitting  their  skill  against  the 
toughest,  omriest,  most  unsociable  beasts  In 
the  business. 

It's  a  weU-run  show,  sanctioned  by  the 
Rodeo  Cowboy's  Aasociatioti  and  conducted 
In  keeping  with  the  rules  of  the  American 
Humane  Society.  A  representative  of  the  so- 
ciety is  present  at  all  performances  at  Chey- 
enne to  supervlae  treatment  of  animate. 

It's  Sioux  Indians  from  South  Dakota,  beat 
ing  druma,  singing  ancient  songa  tuid  danc- 
ing at  the  rodeo  grounds  and  on  the  streets. 
It's  clowns  who  bait  bvills  to  protect  thrown 
riders.  It's  free  pancake  and  ham  breakfasts 
served  from  chuck  wagons.  It's  cowpokes  and 
weatemera  and  "dudea"  from  every  state  in 
the  union. 

It's  fun  and  frivolity:  night  abows  featur- 
ing movie  and  television  peraonalltiea;  carni- 
vals and  ferrls  wheels;  loe  cream  and  soda 
pop  and  stronger  stuff  for  the  grownups. 

It's  contagion  of  merriment  which  sweeps 
the  Wyoming  capital  and  ita  guests  in  epi- 
demic proportions. 

And  It's  paradaa — four  of  them  this  year — 
on  July  24,  27.  29  and  31.  Each  is  a  spectacu- 
lar cavalcade  of  hlatory  from  the  era  when 
the  WesFt  waa  yoimg  and  "wild  and  wooly  and 
full  of  fleaa  and  never  curried  below  titia 
knaea." 

It's  a  teat  of  the  rangeland  conviction  that 
"there  never  waa  a  horse  that  oouldnt  be 
rode,  or  a  cowboy  that  couldnt  be  throwed." 

In  the  flald  of  community  \indertaklnga, 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  la  poaaibly  unique 
In  several  respects.  It  pays  its  own  way — and 
handaomely.  The  proflta  are  invested  in  Im- 
provements. 
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Three  people — an  admlnlsto«tor,  a  secre- 
tary and  a  groundskeeper — are  the  only  sal- 
aried producers  of  this  world  fansous  show. 
The  committee  in  charge  serves  without  pay. 

Their  only  compensation  Is  reimbursement 
(or  expenses  on  trips  to  see  how  other  rodeos 
are  run.  EUkCh  of  the  nine  Frontier  Days  com- 
mitteemen, who  have  several  changes  of 
matching  western  drees  for  different  occa- 
sions, buys  his  own  hats,  boots,  suits  and 
shirts. 

With  the  exception  of  John  B.  Etchepare  of 
the  hugfe  Warren  Livestock  Ranch  near  Chey- 
enne, none  of  the  committee  members  is  even 
remotely  Identified  with  tbe  cowboy  business. 
They  are  businessmen. 

This  year's  chairman,  E.  O.  Davis,  Is  a  cer- 
tified public  accountant.  Being  chairman  of 
Frontier  Days  costs  money.  It's  estimated 
that  the  privilege  of  ramroddlng  the  Chey- 
enne spread  can  cost  up  to  •25,000.  Most  of 
It  Is  for  entertainment  expenses,  telephone 
calls  and  other  items  similarly  related. 

One  of  the  committeemen  is  a  school 
teacher.  Another  is  a  banker.  One  is  a  law- 
yer, one  a  vending  machine  operator,  and  yet 
another  Is  a  commLseloned  officer  at  Port 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  One  man  is  in  the  car 
business  and  another  is  an  executive  for 
the  telephone  company. 

Working  together  twelve  months  of  the 
year  in  exemplary  cooperation,  these  men 
have  managed  this  year  to  put  a  •I. 2  million 
savings  account  to  work  in  construction  of  a 
new  central  grandstand.  It  will  seat  an  addi- 
tional 2.482  and  be  open  when  the  1971  show 
kicks  off  July  24. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Preston,  chairman  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce's  planning  board,  says  a  15- 
year  program  will  raise  seating  capacity  to 
more  than  20,000,  and  add  a  new  racetrack, 
bams  and  Judging  stand.  Present  seating  ca- 
pacity, with  the  new  grandstand,  is  "a  shade 
under  18,000." 

And  how  did  all  this  start? 

Oldtlmers  relate  that  in  August,  1897,  some 
leading  citizens  of  Cheyenne  attended  a  "Po- 
tato Day"  celebration  at  Greeley,  Colorado. 

Enroute  home  one  of  the  Cheyenneltes  said 
he  wished  Cheyenne  could  have  some  sort  of 
annual  celebration.  But.  he  added,  "we  don't 
raise  anything  but  cattle  and  hell." 

"Well,  what's  wrong  with  that?"  someone 
replied.  "Why  don't  we  have  a  big,  one-day 
celebration  and  Just  raise  hell?" 

And  thus  was  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  born 
a  month  later — at  noon,  September  23,  1897. 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY:    A 
RATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  on  July  14,  1971  at  Jackson 
Lake  Lodge,   Wyo. 

The  report  is  by  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Mining  Advisory  Coimcil  and  con- 
cerns the  environmental  and  economic 
problems  of  the  mining  industry.  This 
matter  is  of  vital  concern  to  our  Nation 
at  this  time  and  the  report  is  helpful  in 
highlighting  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  mining  industry. 

The  chairman  of  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Mining  Advisory  Council  was  by 
Albert  C.  Harding,  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Wyoming.  He  has  a  long  record 
of  public  service  in  the  Wyoming  Legis- 
lature and  on  other  government  commis- 
sions. I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  report  is  due  to  Mr.  Harding's 
efforts. 


I  ask  unauimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Mininc  Industht:    A  Rational 
PcBSFEcrrvz 

To  the  honorable  Western  Governors: 
Tour  Council  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
try  to  put  the  mining  industry  into  rational 
perspective.  It  seems  especially  pertinent  this 
year  to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  in- 
dustry's involvement  In  environmental  and 
economic  problems,  twin  problems,  which 
should  be,  henceforth,  inseparable. 

The  environment  is  one  of  the  most  pub- 
licized practical  and  political  problems  of 
the  seventies.  Perhaps  never  before  has  there 
been  such  widespread  public  participation 
In  political  processes.  Certainly  never  before 
has  the  mining  industry  faced  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  proposals  to  legislate,  regulate,  and 
even  to  eliminate.  Unfortunately,  as  in  most 
times  of  crisis,  some  of  the  loudest  voices 
shouting  frenetic  solutions  would  create 
more  problems  than  they  propose  to  solve. 
Aggravating  the  real  problem  are  some  peo- 
ple whose  main  purpose  seems  to  be  aggra- 
vation. For  some  it  Is  apparently  self-fulfill- 
ing to  "Cry  'Havoc'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war"  against  all  Industries,  all  construction, 
all  environmental  changes.  Despite  the  sin- 
cere zeal  of  many  to  remedy  undesirable 
situations  Immediately,  we  need  to  take  a 
rational  look  at  the  total  picture. 

THI    ENVlaONMENT 

Even  some  Industry  leaders,  encountering 
belligerent  audiences,  have  felt  Impelled  to 
pledge  an  impossibility,  an  undisturbed  en- 
vironment. Dr.  Pecora,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  responds  that  environmental 
changes  are  inevitable.  He  mentions  tremen- 
dotis  natural  processes,  such  as  an  annual 
precipitation  on  the  face  of  the  U.S.  of  4 
million  tons  of  salt,  and  says  that  more  par- 
ticulates have  fallen  on  the  earth  from  three 
volcanic  eruptions  than  from  all  of  man's 
activities.  We  know,  also,  that  each  of  us 
changes  the  environment  by  existing,  by 
using  and  polluting  some  part  of  it.  Our  con- 
cern, therefore,  is  not  Just  with  environmen- 
tal change,  but  with  avoidable  degradation, 
not  Just  vrith  pollution,  but  with  unneces- 
sary pollution. 

MnfXNC     INVOLVEMENT 

The  problem  stems  not  primarily  from  the 
mining  Industry,  but  from  two  concurrent, 
continuing  factors,  the  tremendous  popula- 
tion growth,  and  man's  seemingly  insatiable 
appetite  for  energy.  These  two  factors  have 
combined  over  tbe  last  25  years  to  Increase 
electrical  energy  consumption  by  six  times 
and  gasoline  energy  sixteen  times.  Most  of 
the  energy  Is  created,  as  Is  animal  and  hu- 
man energy,  by  combustion,  and  combustion 
always  produces  waste  products.  These  fac- 
tors, products,  and  the  resulting  problem 
cannot  be  attributed  directly  to  the  mining 
Industry,  but  the  industry  acknowledges, 
partly  because  now  it  must,  Increased  re- 
sponsibility to  not  unnecessarily  contribute 
to  the  problem. 

The  mining  industry  Is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem because  mineral  deposits  are  part  of 
the  environment.  The  miner  has  always  been 
especially  cognizant  of  environment.  TTie 
location  of  his  mine  and  operating  proce- 
dures are  dictated  or  Influenced  by  bis  im- 
immedlate  environment,  which  often  has 
been  hostile  to  his  survival,  and  sometimes 
has  terminated  it  drastically.  The  environ- 
ment Is  not  a  new  factor  in  mineral  Indus- 
try decisions,  but.  today,  as  in  all  industries, 
in  all  engineering  projects.  It  Is  a  newly 
emphasized    factor,    because   environmental 


concerns    have    expanded    beyond    previous 
horizons. 

A  southwestern  governor  has  told  mining 
companies  in  his  state  that  the  cost  of  re- 
moving pollutants  must  be  part  of  their  cost 
of  doing  business  in  that  state.  Miners  in 
all  states  now  know  that  this  factor  and  oth- 
ers are  of  increasing  Importance  in  making 
operating  decisions.  One  state's  new  'De- 
partment of  Economic  Planning  and  De- 
velopment' has  already  Indicated  that  such 
factors  will  include  aesthetic  value,  recre- 
ational value,  historic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
urban  development,  and  agricultural  values. 
Today's  miner  will  not  be  inclined  to  ignore 
such  values,  partly  because  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to,  but,  also,  because  the  miner, 
too,  is  part  of  the  public,  and  hopefully 
concerned  with  the  heritage  he  bequeaths 
to  his  own  posterity. 

We  are,  or  should  be,  grateful  to  many 
of  those  people  who  are  environmentally 
concerned,  but  It  seems  certain  that  the 
mining  Industry  must  forever  remain  In- 
compatible with  those  who  profess  concern 
only  for  a  natural  environment,  at  the  ex- 
{jense  of  man's  total  environment,  which 
Includes  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
home  environments.  Protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment cannot  be  absolute,  but  must  be 
modified  by  the  need  for  production  from 
the  environment,  and  vice  versa.  Bertrand 
Russell  wrote,  years  ago,  "The  problem  of 
survival  means  In  the  first  place  that  man 
must  try  to  bend  the  forces  of  nature  to 
his  own  will".  Despite  any  confilcts.  the 
mineral  Industry  and  a  viable  progressive 
ecology  can  and  must  exist  together. 
Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  Pythagoras 
and  other  Greek  philosophers  developed  the 
Idea  that  harmony  and  existence  Itself  de- 
pend upon  a  balanced  adjustment  of  op- 
posing tendencies.  Opp»06lng  tendencies  are 
reconciled  in  the  laws  of  physics  and  nature 
and  must  be  in  the  art  of  politics.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  greatest  continuing  challenge 
in  our  legislative  halls  and  administrative 
offices  Is  to  beneficially  balance  man's  two 
opposing  desires,  for  security  and  liberty. 
Encouragingly,  the  state  department  pre- 
vlotisly  mentioned  has  announced  that  the 
state  should  not  try  to  separate  environmental 
planning  from  economic  planning.  Another 
western  governor  has  been  quoted  as  saying. 
"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  be 
does  not  live  on  scenery,  and  pure  air  and 
pure  water  alone"  and  has  often  expressed 
his  concern  for  "the  total  quality  of  life." 
He  has  also  called  for  continuing  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  resources,  without  de- 
terioration of  the  environment.  In  a  strict 
sense,  it  may  be  that  we  cant  have  the 
one  without  the  other,  and  the  relatlveness 
of  the  two  must  be  weighed  in  balance,  un- 
der a  precept  stated  in  Emerson's  essay  on 
'Comi>ensatlon',  that  for  everything  we  get 
we  have  to  give  up  something. 

The  mining  industry  has  factors  peculiar 
to  it.  Because  it  is  an  extractive  industry,  the 
miner  is  necessarily  Invcdved  in  creating 
waste  products,  sometimes  of  terrific  propor- 
tions, A  copper  mine  may  recover  only  8 
pounds  of  copi>er  from  2.000  pounds  of  ore, 
and  move  an  equal  volume  of  barren  rock  to 
reach  ore.  A  gold  mine,  to  recover  a  pound  of 
gold,  may  treat  80.000  to  100.000  pounds  of 
ore.  Disposal  of  waste  products  is  a  continu- 
ing problem.  In  some  operations  there  can 
result  Improvement  to  the  initial  environ- 
ment, except  in  the  opinion  of  the  purist  na- 
turalist, who  sees  disaster  In  any  disturbance 
of  the  pristine  pattern.  In  other  operations 
some  waste  Is  put  to  beneficial  use,  or  re- 
turned underground,  but  the  net  effect  Is 
some  degradation.  The  total  for  all  mining 
operations  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  one 
percent  of  the  degradation  effected  by  such 
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tbtnga  as  the  nation's  highway  construction 
or  home-buUdlng.  and  the  effect  of  some 
mines  on  the  ecological  part  of  the  environ- 
ment may  be  less  than  a  single  automobile's 
lifetime  destruction  of  birds,  rodents,  and 
Insects. 

The  mining  Industry  has  long  practiced 
conservation,  at  least  that  part  of  It  con- 
cerned with  blending  low-grade  ore,  not  us- 
able or  profitable  alone,  with  higher  grade 
ore.  to  produce  more  usable  materials  In  the 
long  run.  It  must  be  noted,  here,  that  any 
unnecessary  tax,  royalty,  or  environmental 
Increment  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  low 
grade  ore  contributes  to  the  economic  pos- 
sibility that  some  minerals  may  be  left  for- 
ever, unmlned.  A  guide  line  was  sUted  In 
1908  by  a  great  conservationist.  President 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter  to  a  mining  en- 
gineer, "No  effort  should  be  made  to  limit  the 
wise  and  proper  development  of  these  re- 
sources; every  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent destruction,  to  reduce  waste,  and  to 
distribute  the  enjoyment  of  our  natural 
wealth  In  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  for  the 
longest  time."  The  mining  Industry's  con- 
tribution to  that  greatest  good  will  be  es- 
sayed later  In  this  report. 

Our  industry  has  not  been  blameless  by 
any  means,  during  the  year  in  which  en- 
vironmental problems  have  been  developing, 
but.  now.  from  mining  areas  in  every  state 
come  axmouncements  of  plans  to  correct  and 
minimize  damage  to  the  environment,  with 
special  regard  to  water,  land,  and  air. 

WATER 

Problems  created  by  some  eastern  coal 
mines,  with  acid  mine  waters,  have  tarnished 
the  Image  of  all  mines,  although  similar  con- 
ditions are  relatively  rare  In  the  west  Mine- 
water  problems  exist.  It  might  be  noted  that 
-TOme  mine  waters  are  harmless,  others  less 
harmful  than  permissible  discharges  of  mu- 
nicipalities, that  some  mines  develop  and 
provide  water  which  otherwise  woiUd  not  be 
developed,  and  that  water  can  be  more  harm- 
ful to  a  mine  than  the  mine  to  the  water. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  reported  that 
nationally  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
mineral  industry  comprises  only  two  percent 
of  that  used  by  all  industries,  and  has  noted 
that  water  used  in  mining  is  quite  produc- 
tive In  the  eleven  contiguous  western  states, 
average  gross  value  of  mineral  production  is 
S3 .250  per  acre-foot  of  new  water  used,  or 
100  times  as  much  as  from  the  acre-foot  used 
to  produce  a  ton  of  alfalfa,  perhaps  valued 
at  $30.  The  water  used  by  the  miner  is  also 
more  expensive.  The  average  cost  to  Nevada's 
mineral  Industry  is  over  $32  per  acre-foot 
far  above  the  agricultural  economic  range  of 
$3  to  $6.  That  causes  the  miner  to  recirculate 
water  wherever  and  as  often  as  possible 
Nevada's  Carlin  gold  mine,  for  instance  dis- 
charges no  water,  and  the  only  loss  is  to 
evaporation.  Where  water  is  discharged  It  is 
now  closely  scrutinized,  and  when  necessary 
treated  for  minimal  ecological  damage  For 
example,  plans  to  improve  wat«r  discharges 
will  cost  several  million  at  Anaconda,  and 
$5.6  million  at  Homest&ke. 

LAND 

Through  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970.  the  Congress  and  the  President 
recognized  that  mineral  deposits  of  economic 
value  are  relatively  rare,  have  to  be  mined 
where  they  are  found,  and  require  less  surface 
area  than  most  other  land  uses.  The  mining 
industry  must  damage  some  surface  lands 
but  a  year  ago.  one  western  governor  reported 
that  the  total  damage  in  his  state,  since 
mining  began,  was  less  than  that  utilized  for 
sand  and  gravel  excavations  needed  fOT  high- 
way construction  alone.  Among  causes  of  past 
land  degradation  have   been  state  laws  en- 


cotiraglng  some  discovery  work  to  be  done 
with  bulldozers,  scarring  stirfaces,  and  ac- 
tually wmsUng  work  so  far  as  mineral  devel- 
opment was  concerned.  Some  Improvement 
has  be«n  effected  by  substituting  drill  holes, 
through  recommendations  of  the  Industry. 
The  Industry  Is  not  yet  united  on  further 
substitution  by  filing  survey  notes  or  a  map 
In  lieu  of  physical  discovery  work,  although 
In  at  least  one  state  a  start  Is  being  made 
toward  mapping  existing  mining  locations 
About  one-half  of  all  states  have  now  adopted 
Land  Reclamation  Laws  Considerable  Fed- 
eral legislation  is  being  proposed,  some  of  It 
uimeceaaarlly  restrictive,  and  potentially  dis- 
astrous. Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recommendations,  also,  will  result  In 
many  proposals  for  modification  of  genera) 
mining  law.  Some  of  those  proposals  already 
have  mining  industry  endorsement,  others 
wlU  not  be  resisted,  but  some  will  require 
analysis  when  more  definitely  formulated. 
That  Commission  has  recommended  reten- 
tion of  a  location-patent  system  to  keep 
public  lands  open  for  exploration,  in  the 
public  Interest.  The  mining  industry  has 
long  opposed  abuses  of  the  Intent  of  present 
numng  laws  and  seeks  to  cooperate  In  cor- 
recting them. 

AIR 

Particulate  matter  is  an  obvious  type  of 
air  pollution,  and  all  Industries  are  trying  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  visual  emlseions.  Smelter 
operators,  and  some  coal  burning  power 
plants,  have  special  technological  problems 
involving  modifications  for  sulphur-dioxide 
emissions.  For  years  methods  have  been 
sought  to  convert  sulpher-dloxide  to  ele- 
mental solid  sulphur.  Present  capabilities 
convert  it  to  sulphuric  acid,  only  partially 
satisfactory  because  of  limited  demand.  One 
state  alone  could  produce  an  annual  excess 
of  almost  two  million  tons  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  storage  would  be  a  staggering  problem 
and  safety  hazard. 

Hopeful  for  the  future  are  many  things 
such  as  accelerated  experiments  m  hydro- 
metallurgy,  a  wet  process  in  lieu  of  smelter 
combustion,  and  In  development  of  geother- 
mal  sources  and  processes  for  power  genera- 
tion Both  governmental  and  private  agen- 
cies are  Involved.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  for 
Instance,  is  developing  a  wet  process  for  re- 
covery of  mercury,  and  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict a  wet  process  will  be  developed  for  cop- 
per However,  there  will  be  an  appreciable 
time  lag  for  further  engineering,  pilot  plant 
construction  and  testing  In  the  meanUme. 
smelters  are  investing  heavily  toward  reduc- 
ing emissions  at  existing  operations  For 
example,  during  the  last  6  years  Phelps  Dodge 
has  contracted,  completed,  or  programed  $42 
million  for  air  pollution.  Magma  Copper  is 
spending  $50  million  for  a  new  type  of  smelt- 
er. It  is  reported  that  all  industries  will 
average  something  between  $4  and  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  next  five  years  to  help 
solve  pollution  problems  Smelting  capacity 
In  this  country  has  been  curtailed.  Some 
companies  are  compelled  to  ship  concen- 
trates to  foreign  smelters,  with  obvious  im- 
pact on  domestic  employment,  tax  dollars. 
and  balance  of  payments. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  the  mining  industry 
that  air  standards  are  being  imposed  with 
little  regard  for  economic  and  overall  social 
consequences.  Some  standards  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  be- 
ing improper  conclusions  based  on  unsub- 
stantial data  It  should  be  noted  that  air 
quaUty  analysis  and  assessment  is  a  science 
in  its  Infancy.  There  are  many  questions  to 
be  answered,  involving  not  Just  the  quan- 
tity of  emissions,  but  the  effects  on  ecological 
and  other  environmental  Increments.  To 
help  secure  some  answers,  one  western  state 
mining  association  last  year  made  a  grant 
of  more  than  $545,000  to  establish  an  'At- 


mospheric Analysis  Laboratory'  at  its  state 
university. 

rUTtraX     MXNXXAI,     RXQUIKKlCKim 

Making  present  problems  more  serious  are 
predictions  about  the  future.  We  are  na- 
tionally concerned  about  population  growth, 
but  In  the  past  100  years  our  mineral  con- 
sumption Increased  ten  times  faster  than 
population.  In  the  next  30  years  or  so,  when 
population  Is  expected  to  double,  energy  and 
mineral  requirements  are  expected  to  triple 
and  quadruple.  We  are  far  from  being  self 
sufficient  In  minerals  now,  sufficient  only  in 
one  metal,  molytxlenum,  and  In  several  non- 
metalUcs,  including  coal.  A  table  listing  Im- 
port percentages  of  certain  mineral  com- 
modities Is  appended  hereto.  Even  gold,  still 
a  necessary  component  of  reserves  In  Interna- 
tional monetary  structures,  is  in  short  sup- 
ply for  that  purpose  and  others.  Our  domes- 
tic production  of  gold  is  only  half  of  the 
amount  needed  Just  for  defense  and  space 
Industry  requirements  and  equals  only  one- 
fourth  of  our  total  consumption.  We  cur- 
rently produce  about  $25  billion  of  all  pri- 
mary minerals  and  consume  $32  billion  a 
year.  We  are  told  that  the  1971  International 
currency  crisis,  depreciating  our  dollar,  was 
due  to  several  factors.  Including  a  1970  na- 
tional deficit  of  $10.7  bUllon  In  balance  of 
payments.  We  know  that  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams and  defense  expenditures  abroad,  in- 
cluding Vietnam,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
deficit  In  balance  of  payments,  but  here  are 
figures  indicating  that  $7  bUllon  of  $10.7 
billion,  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Is  derived 
from  our  deficiency  In  minerals.  The  need 
to  discover  and  develop  additional  domestic 
mineral  deposits  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
critical.  Clearly,  within  our  proposals  to  Im- 
prove the  environment,  we  need  not  cur- 
tail mining  production,  but  to  expand  our 
minerals  and  energy  technologies,  and  to  cul- 
tivate our  mineral  potential  for  greater  pro- 
duction. 

GENZRAL     ECONOMICS 

The  real  source  of  any  country's  annual 
income  and  accumulated  wealth  Is  its  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  a  country's  mines  are 
among  Its  greatest  resources.  It  has  long  been 
acknowledged  that  a  nation  which  has  no 
mines  has  to  try  to  share  In  the  wealth  of 
nations  which  do  by  establishing  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  Adam  Smith  took 
issue  with  French  economists  who  said  that 
all  wealth  originated  only  with  the  proprie- 
tors and  laborers  of  the  land,  that  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  added  nothing  be- 
cause they  added  only  a  value  equal  to  what 
they  consumed  in  so  doing.  Smith  did  write 
that  the  theory  was  "the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy",  and 
elsewhere  he  wrote  that  the  most  productive 
use  for  capital  was  In  "lands,  mines,  and 
fisheries".  That  doctrine  of  the  French 
Physiocrats  is  considered  too  limiting  by 
present  economists,  even  as  Smith  thought, 
but  we  are  Inclined  to  forget  the  funda- 
mental economic  fact  that  the  source  of  all 
wealth  still  originates  from  the  earth,  as 
basic  food,  fiber,  or  minerals.  Those  raw  ma- 
terials provide  the  foundation  for  man's  sub- 
sequent ingenuity  and  labor,  the  foundation 
for  adding  addltlonsa  values,  the  foundation 
for  a  nation's  total  economy.  If  the  mining 
industry  did  not  exist,  we  would  have  to  use 
our  collective  efforts  to  try  to  create  It.  Only 
the  production  of  food  is  more  Important 
thsm  the  production  of  minerals,  and  any 
farmer,  without  the  products  of  the  mineral 
industry,  would  have  difficulty  supplying  even 
the  needs  of  his  own  family. 

NATIONAL    WEALTH 

National  income  has  been  likened  to  an 
annual  stream  which  flows  into  and  through 
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the  pool  of  national  wealth,  where  some  of 
it  accumulates  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations. It  is  not  Just  this  year's  mineral 
production  which  contributes  to  our  pres- 
ent high  standard  of  living,  but  all  the  min- 
eral production  compounded  through  the 
years  of  our  history.  This  generation's  homes, 
highways,  hospitals,  and  schools  are  avail- 
able today  partly  l>ecause  of  the  capital  gen- 
erated by  the  mining  camps  of  yesteryears, 
in  the  Mother  Lode  country,  the  Klondike, 
at  the  Comstock,  Tombstone,  Ooldfleld, 
LeadvlUe,  Cripple  Creek,  and  a  tbotisand  oth- 
ers, most  of  them  less  glamorous  and  less 
productive,  but  contributors  to  today's 
standard  of  living. 

KXTNKS 

In  support,  let  us  quote  some  writing  of 
the  "Meeslah"  of  today's  economists,  John 
Maynard  Keynes.  He  determined  that  the  era 
which  initiated  tremendous  Increases  In 
standards  of  living  for  civilized  man  began 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  from  gold  and  silver  mined 
in  the  New  World  and  brought  to  the  Old. 
Without  dwelling  on  morality,  it  is  only 
Incidental  that  the  gold  and  silver  he  will 
specifically  describe  was  not  mined  by  the 
English,  who  reaped  the  benefit,  but  was 
stolen  by  them  from  Spaniards,  who  stole  it 
from  the  Incas  and  Aztecs,  who  may  well  have 
stolen  some  of  it  from  other  Indians,  who 
did  the  mining.  Keynes  wrote  this  In  1930: 

"The  value  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  In- 
vestments today  is  estimated  at  about  4  BU- 
llon Potinds.  This  yields  us  an  Income  at  the 
rate  of  about  6 14  percent.  Half  of  this  we 
bring  home  and  enjoy;  the  other  half,  name- 
ly. 3Vt  percent,  we  leave  to  accvunulate  abroad 
at  compound  interest.  Something  of  this 
sort  has  now  been  going  on  for  about  350 
years.  For  I  trace  the  beginnings  of  British 
foreign  investment  to  the  treasure  which 
Drake  stole  from  Spain  in  1680.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  England  bringing  with  him 
the  prodigious  spoils  of  the  'Oolden  Hind'. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  considerable  share- 
holder in  the  syndicate  which  liad  financed 
the  expedition.  Out  of  her  share  she  paid 
off  the  whole  of  England's  foreign  debt,  bal- 
anced her  Budget,  and  found  herself  with 
about  40,000  Pounds  in  hand.  This  she  in- 
vested in  the  Levant  Company — which  pros- 
pered. Out  of  the  profits  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany, the  East  India  Company  was  founded; 
and  the  profits  of  this  great  enterprise  were 
the  foimdation  of  England's  subsequent  for- 
eign Investment.  Now  It  happens  that  40,000 
Pounds  accumulating  at  3^  percent  com- 
pound Interest  approximately  corresponds  to 
the  actual  volume  of  England's  foreign  in- 
vestments at  various  dates,  and  would  ac- 
tually amount  today  to  the  total  of  4  Billion 
Pounds  which  I  have  tOready  quoted  as  be- 
ing what  our  foreign  investments  now  are. 
Thus,  every  Pound  which  Drake  brought 
home  in  1580  has  now  become  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Pounds.  Such  is  the  power  of  com- 
pound interest!"  Perhaps  an  United  States 
economist  will  sometime  venture  an  apprais- 
al of  the  current  value  of  our  past  mineral 
production.  Meanwhile,  we  want  to  make  a 
couple  of  points  about  the  present. 

UtHma  DOLLAR  VXBStTS  TOtTRIST  DOLLAR 

In  our  states  we  are  concerned  with  pro- 
moting tourism,  with  its  obvious  economic 
benefits.  Without  depreciating  the  tourist 
dollar,  we  might  compare  it  wltii  the  mining 
dollar.  When  a  resident  of  one  city  in  a 
state  spends  a  dollar  in  another  city  in  that 
state,  the  total  number  of  dollars  in  the 
state  remains  the  same.  It  is  good  to  have 
dollars  circulate,  but  although  the  ONP 
°^y  go  up  a  dollar,  oo  dollars  have  been 
created  through  the  exchange.  Similarly, 
when  a  resident  of  one  state  spends  a  doUar  in 
another  state,  one  state  has  gained  and  the 
other  has  lost  a  dollar,  but  the  nation  has  no 


more  dollars  than  it  had.  But,  If  a  dollar's 
worth  of  gold  is  mined  from  the  ground, 
the  nation  is  a  dollar  richer,  and  similarly 
with  other  metals  and  minerals. 

Anticipating  that  the  preceding  paragr^h 
would  not  go  unchallenged,  the  council  sub- 
mitted it  for  criticism  to  raor^  knowledge- 
able authorities.  The  only  adverse  comment 
we  have  la  from  the  senior  economist  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  who  said,  "Bringing 
In  people  to  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
nature — tourism — would  be  classed  as  pro- 
ductive enterprise".  We  have  previously  ac- 
knowledged tbax  all  productive  labor  helps 
build  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  also  that 
such  labor  must  have  a  foundatlcm  on  which 
to  buUd.  We  believe  our  statement  about  the 
dollars  involved  Is  valid,  but  we  are  mindful 
of  a  comment  attrtlmted  to  Baron  Roth- 
schild, who  said,  "I  only  know  two  men  who 
really  tinderstand  money",  and  then  added, 
"Dnfortunately,    they   disagree". 

TAX  Bumrrs  to  pitblic 
One  oth«r  point  is  prompted  by  a  rash 
statement  made  at  a  public  hearing  last 
year,  to-wit:  "The  timber  interests  get  the 
tlml>er,  the  grazOng  interests  get  the  grazing, 
the  mining  interests  get  the  minerals  and 
the  general  public  gets  nothing".  There  are 
several  obvious  things  which  the  pubUc  gets 
from  mining,  such  as  raw  materials  needed 
In  almost  everything  we  use,  plus  Jobs,  not 
only  in  mining  but  in  other  industries  whidi 
mining  makes  poeslble,  and  the  injection  of 
new  money,  with  aocumvilation  of  capital  to 
help  sustain  the  economy,  but  there  is  one 
additional  great  benefit  to  t^e  public,  which, 
apparently,  lias  not  been  expounded  before. 

It  Is  often  overlooked  that  the  public  is 
a  60%  partner  in  every  corporation's  profits, 
through  Federal  income  taxes  levied  for  pub- 
lic purposes.  But,  that's  only  a  l>eglnning. 
Add  all  tax  increments,  such  as  production, 
property,  payroll,  fuel,  state,  county  and 
school  district  taxes:  taxes  paid  by  employees 
and  stockholders;  pro-rated  taxes  paid  by 
supply  and  service  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  total  taxes  available  for  pub- 
lic purposes  M  much  greater  than  the  total 
profit,  and  for  most  mining  companies  Is  30 
to  40%  of  the  total  value  of  the  production. 
But,  more  yet.  Oranting  tbsut  money  in  cir- 
culation turns  over  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  and  there  are  estimates  up  to  eight, 
a  significant  conclusion  is  obvious.  Within 
a  year  after  a  dollar  of  new  minerals  is  pro- 
duced, a  dollar  in  taxes  has  accrued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  That  is  worth  reiter- 
ating. Each  dollar  of  mine  production  cre- 
ates, within  a  year,  a  dollar  for  the  public, 
Just  through  taxes.  That  happens  before 
additional  increments  for  traoaportatlon, 
mantifacturing,  assembling,  wholesaling,  and 
retailing  of  final  products,  with  innumerable 
taxes  levied  on  pyramiding  values  all  along 
the  line.  The  public  is  the  greatest  beneficiary 
of  mining  operations. 

OFTUdSM 

Miners  are,  by  vocation,  optlmlsrtlc.  put- 
ting their  faith  and  their  dollars  into  tomor- 
row. This  Council  believes  that  an  improved 
environment  is  both  necessary  and  possible, 
but  it  also  believes  that  where  no  substantial, 
immediate,  or  irrepctfable  haaard  or  damage 
is  involved,  that  Improvement  must  come  in 
an  orderly  fastUon,  that  the  rule  of  reason 
must  prevail,  so  that  in  apparently  solving 
one  problem  we  do  not  create  others  of  equal 
magnitude,  that  consideration  must  be  given 
to  preventing  local  economic  disasters,  and 
to  preclude  the  national  possibility  of  what 
one  news  writer  has  termed  an  "envlron- 
ment«J  recession." 

THZ   PBOSPBCTOR 

Deq>ite  all  threats  to  and  problems  of  the 
industry,  we  can  probably  predict  that  large, 
well  established,  mining  companies  will  sur- 
vive, simply  because  they  have  to,  because 


the  nation  needs  tliem.  We  can  furtber 
predict  that  any  unnecessary  controls  will 
cause  imnecessary  expenditures,  with  in- 
creased coeu,  whloh  the  public  will  pay, 
either  through  higher  taxes,  higher  prices, 
or  both.  It  is  the  small  operator  who  is  most 
vulnerable,  the  man  who  lacks  either  the 
money  or  talent  to  cope  witb  innumerable 
problems,  but  we  need  to  consider  him.  for 
we  need  him  too,  as  we  also  need  the  present 
non-producer,  who  may  have  only  his  dreams 
and  little  capital  to  contribute  immedlat^y 
to  the  nation's  future.  Ttie  prospector  still 
exists.  He  looks  through  nkore  knowledgeable 
eyes  than  did  most  of  his  predeoeasors  and 
often  uses  more  sophisticated  tools,  but  his 
dream  is  still  part  of  the  American  Dream. 
The  mountaineer  climbs,  "because  It  is 
there";  tbe  prospector  seeks  because  it  might 
be  there — or  there — or  there.  To  him  every 
rock  is  potentially  a  new  frontier.  He  still 
hears  the  voice  that  whispered  in  Kipling's 
poem,  "The  Explorer"  .  .  .  "Something  hid- 
den .  .  .  Oo  and  find  it  .  .  .  Oo  and  look  be- 
hind the  Ranges  .  .  .  Sometliing  lost  behind 
the  Ranges  .  .  .  Lost  and  waiting  for  you 
.  .  .  Oo!"  .  .  .  Kipling  also  quoted  his  ustial 
unmaterlai  reward,  "My  price  was  paid  me 
ten  times  over  by  my  Maker",  and  said  of 
t2ie  occasional  suooeas,  "It's  Ood's  present  to 
our  nation  .  .  .  I've  found  it  and  it's  yours." 
If  our  environmental  fears  result  in  baiUsh- 
ing  from  our  western  mountains  and  deaerts 
the  prospector  with  his  dream,  sotnettilng 
good  and  necessary  will  vanish  from  our  way 
of  life. 


CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM  TO 
EXPLORE  PARIS  TALKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed  by  the  growing  Indications 
that  there  may  be  extended  delays  in 
our  response  to  the  recent  Vletcong 
peace  proposal  In  Paris.  Already,  by  to- 
morrow, the  new  proposal  will  be  2  weeks 
old.  Inevitably,  If  Ambassador  Bruce 
leaves  the  talks,  there  will  be  delay  while 
a  new  Ambassador  prepares  to  Join  the 
team.  And,  there  are  suggestions  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  draft  bill 
may  be  delayed  imtll  after  Labor  Day  or 
beyond.  In  order  to  give  the  President  a 
free  hand,  unfettered  by  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  to  consider  the  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  the  killing  in  Vietnam 
goes  on — 25  Americans  dead  a  week,  a 
himdred  a  month,  a  thousand  a  year, 
with  imtold  additional  casualties  for 
Vietnamese  civilians. 

To  me,  it  would  be  unconscionable  to 
permit  the  killing  to  continue,  when  at 
last  we  have  a  chance  to  make  real  prog- 
ress toward  peace  In  the  Paris  talks. 

I  therefore  urge  the  President  to  seek 
a  mutual  suid  immediate  cease-fire  by 
both  sides,  pending  the  outcome  of  our 
present  exploration  of  the  Paris  offer. 
In  this  way,  we  can  accomplish  a  twin 
goal.  We  can  give  the  administration 
the  time  It  needs  to  explore  the  meaning 
of  the  Vletcong  proposal,  and  we  can  end 
the  killing  while  the  exploration  takes 
place. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  offer  is  the 
best  opportunity  we  have  had  in  many 
months  to  move  the  Paris  peace  talks 
off  dead  center — perhaps  the  best  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  in  the  entire  2-year 
history  of  the  talks.  The  controversy 
over  the  prisoners  has  been  one  of  the 
two  major  issues  clearly  annoimced  by 
the  President  as  an  obstacle  to  American 
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withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Now  It  should 
be  clear  to  everyone  that  the  VIetoong 
offer  has  brought  the  Issue  of  the  pris- 
oners closer  to  resolution,  and  we  are 
nearer  to  peace. 

Uy  own  views  on  our  withdrawal  are 
clear.  To  me,  the  most  effective  route  to 
peace  and  an  end  to  the  klUlng  Is  for 
the  prompt  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Vietnam— lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  And  I  believe  that  such  with- 
drawal should  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  1971.  I  therefore  share  the  con- 
cem  of  the  families  of  the  prisoners  that 
the  President  can  and  should  And  a  way 
to  bring  Uie  prisoners  home  at  once,  now 
that  the  other  side  has  shifted  its  posi- 
tion to  meet  the  President's  objections 
on  the  issue. 

Bvoi  on  the  President's  own  Usras, 
however,  all  that  now  really  stands  be- 
tween us  and  complete  withdrawal  is  the 
administration's  declared  intention  to 
carry  out  the  withdrawal  in  a  way 
that  insures  a  "reasonable  chance  of 
survival"  for  South  Vietnam.  Tragical- 
ly, however,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  equate  the  siurival  of  South  Viet- 
nam with  the  sxirvlval  of  President 
Thieu  in  this  fall's  election. 

Surely,  the  route  to  a  strong  South 
Vietnam  for  the  future  is  the  route  of 
fair  and  free  elections,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  Iteder  with  broad  support  of 
the  people.  Perhaps  that  leader  will  be 
President  Thieu,  and  perhaps  not.  But 
no  policy  could  be  less  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  South  Vietnam  than  the 
administration's  current  policy  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  charade  of  the  rigged 
elections  that  President  Thieu  is  now 
pursuing  to  Insure  his  own  survival  in 
October. 


BEEP    PRICES 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  farm  price  facts 
which  clearly  show  that  the  finger  of 
blame  for  high  foods  prices  is  wrongly 
pointed  at  the  farm-ranch  community. 
I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out  once  again 
In  light  of  recent  statistics  comparing 
the  cost  of  beef  to  such  meaningful 
benchmarks  as  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, earnings  of  nonagricultural  employ- 
ees and  per  capita  disposable  income. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  these  price  comparls(H]s  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoiu>. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
an  agricultural  State  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of 
those  upon  whom  this  Nation  depends 
for  its  food.  Among  the  greatest  of  the 
problems  facing  our  farmers  smd  ranch- 
ers is  the  general  low  profitability  of 
agricultiue. 

Charges  that  food  prices,  in  particu- 
lar meat  prices,  are  too  high  are  un- 
founded. Just  the  opposite  is  the  actual 
case  as  shown  by  the  cost  comparisons 
in  the  table  which  I  have  included  in  the 

RiCORD. 

For  instance,  the  farm  value,  or  the 
rancher's  share,  of  a  pound  of  choice 
beef  at  retail  prices  was  up  21.9  percent 
in  1971  over  the  1960  value  of  56.7  cents 


a  pound.  But  that  increase  compares  with 
a  general  35.1  percent  Increase  on  all 
items  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
a  51.0  percent  increase  in  the  average 
coot  of  all  consumer  services,  less  rent, 
during  the  same  period  of  time. 

Hie  table  shows  that  whUe  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  now  paying  81.2  percent 
more  per  capita  for  goods  and  services 
other  than  food,  the  rise  in  expenditures 
for  food  since  1960  has  been  only  46.1 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  these  comparisons  and 
others  reflect  the  serious  predicament  of 
the  Natl(»i's  food  producers.  They  are 
caught  in  a  financial  squeeze  because 
prices  they  are  receiving  for  their  prod- 
ucts are  rising  far  more  slowly  than  the 
prices  they  must  pay  as  consimiers  of 
nonagricultural  products.  The  coimtry 
has  been  guilty  for  too  long  of  taking 
our  plentiful  food  supply  for  granted. 
We  expect  farmers  and  ranchers  to  ac- 
cept a  price-wage  structure  that  no  other 
such  highly  productive  element  of  our 
society  would  abide.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
be  insured  a  continued  abundance  of 
high  quality  foods,  public  policy  must  ac- 
cept farm  prices  that  will  enable  Amer- 
ican food  producers  to  provide  the  ex- 
pensive chemicals,  equipment,  labor,  and 
supplies  modem  agriculture  must  have. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  continue  to  expect 
the  5  percent  of  our  citizens  who  are  on 
farms  to  keep  the  other  95  percent  the 
best  fed  people  on  earth. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  taWe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CHOICE  CATTLE,  WHOLESALE 
BEEF  AND  CHOICE  BEEF  AT  RETAIL  WITH  COSTS  OF 
GOODS  AND  SERVICES,  HOURLY  EARNINGS  PER  CAPITA 
DISPOSABLE   INCOME   AND   OTHER   ITEMS 


Itm  tod  yMf 


PriM. 
pwcvnt, 
or  indtx 


dlMM 
(IMHIMI 


Hem  and  ynr 


Farm  value  per  retail  pound  choice 

beef  (by-product  credit  included): 

1960 

JO. 567  . 
.663 

1970 

+16.9 

1971  (lit  quarter) 

.691 

+21  9 

Averaie  price  ol  choice  steeri. 

Omaha— per  hundredweiiM: 

1960 

>25.18  . 
«29.34 

1970 

+16.5 

1971  (March) 

'31.81 

+26.3 

Averaie  price  cartel  choice  steer  beef. 

Chicaio  wholeule— per  hundred- 

weiiM 600-700  pound  carcauei: 

'42.05 
•47.33 
'51.45 

1970 

+12.6 
+22.4 

1971  (March) 

Average  price  per  pound  choice  beef 
at  retail : 

1960 . 

«   .810 

+21.9 

1970 

'    .987 

+26.3 

1971  March 

'1.023 

Coniumer  Price  Index: 

All  Items: 

1960 

•  88.7 

1970 - 

•116.3 

+31.1 

1971  March.. 

•119.8 

+35.1 

Averaie  cost  all  food  purchased  by 

consumers: 

1960 

•88.0 

1970 

•  U4.9 

+30.6 

1971  March 

•117.0 

+33.0 

Average  cost  all  consumer  services: 
1»0.... 

'83.5 

1970 

'121.6 

+45.5 

1971  March.   - .     . 

'  126  6 

+51  6 

Average  cost  ell  consumer  services 

less  rent: 

1960 

'81.9 

1970 

'123.7 

+51.0 

1971  March 

•  128. 9 

+57  4 

Average  hourly  earnin|s  nonagri- 

cultural workers: 

I960 

'2.09 

1970 

'J.  23 

+54.5 

1971  March 

•3.37 

+61.2 

Average  hourly  Mmings,  iMiwfictur- 
ing  workers: 
1910 in.1% 

!!??y--iiv '^*      ■^*^^ 

«71(M«ch).., I3.H         +55.1 

Average  heurty  earnings,  conatmctiM 
wortien: 

1360 '3.01 

Uro '5.22        -M9.5 

WKMarch) iS.51         +«.» 

Avanie  howrly  earnings,  retail  trade: 

IMO 1  1.52 

19W '2.44        -(-60.5 

lS71(IUrch) 12.54        +J7.I 

Par  capita  disposable  income: 

1*0 7  1.J37.00 

1970 '3.334.00         +72.6 

1971  (1st  quarter,  annual  rate)...  '3,466.00         +719 

Per  capita  eipenditures  for  food: 

IMO •388.00 

1970 •S8100          -1-43.8 

1971  (1st  quarter,  annual  rate). . .  •  567. 00         +46. 1 

Per  capita  disposable  income  spent 
tor  food  (percent): 

I960 120.0 

1970.      HS.7           -3.3 

1971  (1st  quarter,  annual  rate)..  •  16. 4          -3. 6 

Per  capita  expenditures  far  goods 
and  services  other  than  food: 

1960 •1.412 

1970 •2,453         +73.7 

1971  (1st  quarter,  annual  rate). . .  •  2, 558        +81. 2 

Percent  disposable  income  spent  tor 
goods  and  services  other  than  food: 

1960 i«72.9 

H70 M73.4          +a5 

1971  (1st  ouarter) "73.8          +0.9 

Food  consumption  per  capita  (Index): 

1960 U96.4 

1970 .   u  102.4          -1-6.2 

1971  (indicated). .     "103.3           +7.2 

Pounds  of  beet  consumed  per  capita: 

1960 «85.0 

1970 UU3.8         +33.9 

Price  per  pound  of  hamburger  at 
retail: 

1970 a.662 

1971  (January) .  u .  657 

1971  (March) » .  673 

Average  price  frankfurters  at  retail: 

1970 11.827 

1971  (Janeary) o.gi3 

1971(March) n.813 

Price  per  pound,  rib  roast  at  retail: 

1970 H  1.117 

1971  (January), "•  1.  US 

1971(Manch) »  1.  lU 

Price,        Percent 
percent  change         '  ^""^  Spreads  for  Beet  and  Pork,"  revised  series,  1949-69, 

or  index    from  1960      U.S.    Department   of    Agricultural    Miscellaneous    Publication 

No.  1174,  p.  18. 

>  "Markelini  and  Transportation  Situation,"  U.S.  DepartmenL 
of  Agriculture.  February  1971,  p.  29;  May  1971 ,  p.  25. 

''livestock  and  Meat  SUtistics,"  Statistical  Bulletin  No. 
No.  333.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  July  1963.  pp.  261, 
221.  275,  279. 

•"Livestock  and  Meat  Situation."  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. March  1971,  p.  22;  November  1968,  p.  26. 

'  "Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, May  1971,  p.  29. 

•  "Nalional  Food  Situation,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
May  1971,0.28. 

'  "Economic  Indicators."  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  De- 
cember 1970,  pp.  26,  IS;  April  1971,  pp.  26,  15,  5;  December 
1969.  p.  5. 

■"Survey  of  Current  Business,"  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, May  1971,  pp.  S-8,  S-15. 

•  'Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,"  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  August  1970.  p.  11,  Mav  1971,  p.  2.  (Quarter 
figures— seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate.) 

>•  Calculated  from  per  capita  disposable  income  and  per  capita 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  other  than  food. 

u  "National  Food  Situation,"  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
May  1971,  pp.  9, 12. 

•>  "Estimated  Food  Prices  by  Cities,"  U.S.  Depertment  ol 
Ubor,  1970;  January  1971;  March  1971. 

Prepared  by  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SUES  FOR 
IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  two  public  agencies  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  took  an  extraordinary 
step  to  try  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  impounded  for  months  by 
President  Nixon.  The  city's  redevelop- 
ment agency  and  its  housing  authority 
brought  suit  in  Federal  court  for  an  or- 
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der  directing  the  release  of  funds  des- 
perately needed  by  the  city  to  provide 
essential  housing  for  low-income  families 
and  continue  its  renewal  of  the  inner 
city. 

For  months,  I  and  my  Senate  col- 
leagues have  repeatedly  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  his  callous  action  in  with- 
holding these  fimds  from  our  Nation's 
cities.  Yet  despite  the  tremendous  need 
for  these  fimds,  despite  the  desperate  fi- 
nancial condition  of  our  cities,  the  Pres- 
ident has  continued  to  stand  idly  by.  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  money  imtil  it  will 
serve  his  own  political  gain  to  release  it. 

I  regret  that  the  concern  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  our  cities  has  broken 
down  to  such  an  extent  that  those  cities 
are  now  reduced  to  suing  the  President. 
But  if  that  is  what  it  takes  to  get  those 
funds  released,  then  I  wish  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  every  success  in  court. 
The  papers  filed  in  support  of  its  com- 
plamt  demonstrate  quite  eloquently  the 
dire  need  for  these  funds  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  documents,  together  with 
a  statement  by  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  resolution  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Statemekt     by     Mayor    Joseph     L.    Alioto 

Announcing    San    Prancisco's    Lawsuits 

Against    thb    Peesident    of    the    United 

States 

At  9:00  a.m.  today,  the  Sen  Pranclsco  Re- 
development Agency  and  the  San  Pranclsco 
Housing  Authority  simultaneously  took  an 
unprecedented  step  to  free  desperately  need- 
ed Federal  funds  for  San  Pranclsco  t>elng 
Impounded  by  the  Administration  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Each  agency  has  fll«d  suit  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  one  to  force 
the  release  of  $200  million  of  urban  renewal 
funds,  and  the  other  to  release  S150  mUUon 
of  public  houaing  funds  he  has  impounded 
for  the  past  several  months. 

I  have  given  the  suite  my  strongest  en- 
dorsement and  8up{x>rt.  and  have  Joined  as 
a  private  attorney  without  c<«npensatlon  in 
the  litigation  arguing  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  President's  actions. 

The  funds  we  seek  were  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  be  spent  between  July  1,  1970 
and  June  30,  1971 — primarily  for  housing  In 
our  crlsls-torn  cities  and  primarily  for  lower- 
Income  households.  These  are  funds  our  cities 
sorely  need. 

Despite  the  clear  desire  of  the  Congress 
that  these  funds  be  spent,  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  refuse 
to  release  them. 

We  believe  that  this  Presidential  policy  of 
Impounding  Congressionally-appropriated 
funds  Is  unjust,  but  as  importantly  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  unconstitutional— a  violation 
of  the  separation  of  powers. 

This  policy  is  systematically  destroying 
years  of  effort  by  private  citizens  and  public 
agencies  to  rebuUd  their  own  neighborhoods 
and  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  low- 
income  senior  citizens  and  families. 

This  policy  is  wasUng  millions  of  doUars 
of  taxpayers'  moneys  as  projects  are  delayed 
at  skyrocketing  costs. 

The  fate  of  two  enormous  and  vital  sec- 
tions of  our  City,  the  Western  Addition  and 
Hunters  Point,  are  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

And  as  things  st&nd  now,  they  are  In  mor- 
tal danger.  Western  Addition,  particularly, 
Is  funded  only  through  June  30  of  this  year. 

Redevelopment  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
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the  transformation  of  those  ghettos — and  to 
the  hopes  of  thousands  of  fellow  San  Fran- 
clBcans  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Housing  for  our  poor  and  our  senior  citi- 
zens Is  vitally  needed.  Our  Housing  Authority 
has  over  7.000  applicants  waiting  for  hotising. 
Some  have  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  long- 
er than  four  years. 

The  Administration  has  turned  down  11 
housing  projects  we  have  requested  with  the 
excuse  that  no  money  is  avaUable.  We  know, 
however,  that  $75  million  for  new  construc- 
tion has  been  impounded  in  Washington. 
While  the  Administration  sits  on  these  funds, 
thousands  of  San  Pranctscans  barely  exist 
In  shabby  living  quarters  on  shared  pensions 
and  in  shared  misery. 

Moreover,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Western  Addition  Redevelopment  project  are 
15,000  people.  It  involves  construction  of 
4,092  new  housing  unite  and  rehabilitation 
of  2,520  units  to  provide  better  housing  for 
those  people.  To  date  676  new  and  699  re- 
habilitated units  have  been  completed  or 
are  under  construction. 

The  renewal  of  the  Western  Addition  and 
Hunters  Point  encompasses  new  housing,  at 
prices  the  present  residents  can  afford,  to 
replace  dilapidated,  worn-out.  vermln-fested 
shacks  and  hovels. 

It  also  means  Jobs,  training  programs,  new 
schools,  parks,  churches,  playgrounds,  chUd 
care  centers — the  amenities  that  make  the 
difference  between  living  and  existing. 

Complete  new  environments  for  the  West- 
ern Addition  and  Hunters  Point — for  and 
with  their  present  residents — have  been  a 
long  time  In  the  planning  and  at  last  are 
under  construction. 

Hundreds  of  construction  workers — the 
majority  of  them  from  the  minority  com- 
munity— are  today  at  work  rebuilding  the 
Western    Addition    and   Hunters   Point. 

Thousands  more  wait  on  the  sidelines  to  be 
tapped  while  the  years  of  promise  have  Just 
turned  into  the  years  of  delivery. 

Now  these  hopes  for  a  better  life  are  threat- 
ened by  the  refusal  of  the  President  and  his 
Office  of  Management  and  budget  to  release 
funds  so  this  work  can  proceed. 

The  Western  Addition  needs  $12.8  million 
more  in  redevelopment  money  to  go  ahead  on 
schedule  this  year.  80  far,  it  has  received  only 
a  total  of  S2.4  million  this  year. 

Hunters  Point  needs  $1.53  million  more  In 
redevelopment  money  to  go  ahead  on  sched- 
ule this  year. 

Further,  the  Hoiising  Authority  simply 
must  have  the  funds  to  provide  housing  for 
those  persons  who  have  been  waiting  for  so 
long  and  ever  so  patiently.  We  have  develop- 
ers ready  to  build  and  sites  ready  for  them 
to  build  on.  Now  all  we  need  Is  the  money. 

While  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
continues  to  withhold  Congressionally-ap- 
propriated funds,  costs  continue  to  skyrocket 
and  misery  continues  to  abound. 

Interest  charges  and  direct  salaries  alone 
total  $16,500  per  day  for  redevelc^ment  of 
Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point. 

Apart  from  the  irreparable  injury  being 
done  to  the  residents  of  these  communities, 
it  is  strange  economics  to  suggest  that  the 
public  interest  dictates  withholding  appro- 
priated funds  when  such  withholding  adds 
millions  to  the  total  cost. 

Presently,  Western  Addition  A-3  is  funded 
only  through  June  30,  1971  amd  while  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  continues 
to  withhold  funds  Western  Addition  A-2  faces 
shutdown.  On  May  11.  1971,  Floyd  Hyde,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  wrote  to 
the  San  Pranclsco  Redevelopment  Agency 
saying  "we  see  no  way  of  honoring  your  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $1.63  mlUion  for 
Hunters  Point  and  $12.8  million  for  Western 
Addition." 

Thus,  the  Redevelopment  Agency  has 
brought  two  actions:  one  to  compel  the  re- 
lease of  funds  presently  withheld;  the  other 


to  compel  the  adequate  funding  of  Westers 
Addition  A-2. 

The  Housing  Authority  has  been  driver 
to  take  action  to  force  the  release  of  the  $1&C 
million  In  funds  which  the  Congress  so  clean- 
ly felt  were  urgently  needed  and  which  t^' 
Administration  has  so  callously  withheld. 

Withholding  of  funds  means  more  delay* 
more  dangerous  slowdowns,  more  staff 
reducUoiu,  more  elimination  of  Jobs  and 
sociad  programs,  and.  Indeed,  the  cruel  dis- 
piriting of  so  many  of  our  citizens  who  b*v« 
been  patient  for  so  long. 

Our  citizens,  frankly,  cannot  understand 
the  logic  of  the  present  freeze  of  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing  money — particu- 
larly In  a  time  ot  severe  recession  and  heavy 
unemployment.  PlscaUy  it  makes  no  sense; 
socially  it  is  disasptrous. 

In  fact,  some  people  of  the  Western  Addi- 
tion and  Hunters  Point  Redevelopment  areas 
openly  suspect  that  this  freezing  of  funds  is 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  dismantle  housing 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  that  are  Jtist 
starting  to  deliver  the  goods. 

Some  also  believe  that  withholding  Is  an 
attempt  to  coerce  the  cities  to  support  reve- 
nue sharing. 

But  whatever,  the  truth,  the  citizens  Ckf 
the  Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point 
were  pledged  new  communities,  and  our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  our  poor  were  pledged  ade- 
quate housing  many  yean  ago. 

They  have  planned  constructively  and  la- 
bored cooperatively  with  the  City  and  the 
Federal  Government  every  inch  of  the  way  in 
those  arduous  endeavors. 

As  Mayor.  I  see  it  as  even  more  than  a 
pledge — I  see  it  as  a  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  oif  the 
United  States. 

P(»-  the  past  few  years,  I  have  led  several 
drives  of  metrcqx>lltan  mayors  throughout 
the  country  to  get  more  money  for  urban  re- 
newal and  public  housing. 

Those  drives  have  been  very  suocessful 
with  Congress. 

Congress  has  voted  increasingly  more 
money  in  response. 

But  the  President  has  refused  to  ^>end  It. 

So  it  is.  as  these  suits  are  being  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  San  Pranclsco  this 
morning.  I  shall  be  in  Washington  en  route 
to  Philadelphia  for  the  annual  meeting  at 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  where  we  will 
be  once  more  pursuing  the  unending  course 
of  struggle  for  more  money  for  our  cities. 

The  lives  of  our  cities  are  too  precious  to 
do  anything  leas. 

lUJS.  EHstrlct  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  Calif  omU) 

San   Francisco   Redevelopment   Agency   vs. 

President   Richard    M.    Nixon,   et   al. 

complaint  for  declaratory  relief  and 
mandamus 

1.  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
within  cause  under  Title  28  U.S.C.  II  1331. 
1361,  and  2201.  Veoue  Is  based  upon  TlUe  28 
U.S.C.  i  1391. 

2.  Plaintiff  San  Pranclsco  Redevelc^ment 
Agency  ("Agency")  is  a  duly  authorized  pub- 
lic agency  of  the  State  of  CaUfomla  and 
maintains  its  principal  place  of  business  at 
939  EUis  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

3.  Plaintiff  Agency  brings  this  action  on  its 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  other  re- 
development agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  similarly  situated.  Such  agencies  are 
so  numerous  that  It  would  be  impractical  to 
bring  them  all  befiwe  the  Court.  There  are 
questions  of  law  and  fact  presented  herein 
which  are  common  to  the  entire  class  of  re- 
development agencies.  The  claims  of  Plain- 
tiff Agency  herein  are  typical  of  the  claims 
of  the  entire  class.  The  Plaintiff  Agency  will 
fairly  and  adequately  protect  the  Interests 
of  this  class.  Defendants  herein  bare  acted 
and  refused  to  act  on  grounds  generally 
applicable  to  all  members  of  the  class. 
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4.  Plaintiff  Agency  pUuu  and  carries  out 
urban  renewal  programa,  Including  Project 
R^54.  Western  Addition  A-S,  California 
(hereinafter  "Weatem  Addition  Program") , 
In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Pran- 
claoo,  pursuant  to  the  Bousing  Act  of  IMS, 
as  amended  (42  UjS.C.  li  14S0.  et  $eq.) .  The 
Western  Addition  Program  prorldes  for  the 
renewal  of  approximately  243  acres  of  San 
Ptandaco  property  throxigh  relocation  of  the 
occupants  of  existing  structriTM  and  rehabil- 
itation and  demolition  of  such  structures 
and  construction  of  new  housing  and  com- 
mercial and  cultural  facilities.  Plaintiff 
Agency  has  completed  a  substantial  part  of 
the  Western  Addition  Program  and  substan- 
tial relocation  and  demolition  remain  to  be 
effected  before  rehabilitation  and  construc- 
tion can  be  completed. 

6.  Defendant  Blchard  1£.  Nixon  (herein- 
after "the  President")  is  now  and  has  been 
since  January  20.  1008,  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

6.  Defendant  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after "HUD")  Is  the  Agency  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  ftinds  for  the  execution  of  the 
urban  renewal  programa  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 4  above. 

7.  Defendant  Oeorge  Romney  Is  now  and 
has  been  slnoe  January  20,  1969,  Secretary 
of  Defendant  HUD. 

8.  Defendant  Bobert  H.  Bald*  Is  now  and 
has  been  dnce  June  of  1970,  HUD  Baglonal 
Director  for  the  region  Including  San  Pran- 
dsoo. 

9.  Defendant  Jam«s  H.  Price  la  now  and 
bss  been  slnoe  September  21,  1970,  WJD 
Area  Director  for  the  area  Including  San 
Prandaoo. 

10.  Defendant  Office  of  Management  aiid 
Budget  (hereinafter  "OMB")  is  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  re^Moslble  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

11.  This  action  is  brought  agalnsi  the  above 
named  DefendanU  for  acts  performed  in 
th^r  official  capacities  under  color  of  law. 

12.  Punds  for  the  execution  of  urban  re- 
newal programs.  Including  the  Western 
Addition  Project,  are  provided  by  HUD  to 
Plaintiff  Agency  and  the  class,  pursuant  to 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
UJS.C.  II  1460.  1463  (b)).  TLUe  42  VA.C 
i  1460  provides  as  follows : 

"The  authcrlxsAiOQS.  funds,  and  appro- 
priations avaUable  piuvuant  to  sections  1462 
and  1453  of  this  title  shall  oooatitute  a  fund, 
to  be  known  as  the  'Urban  Renewal  Pund', 
and  BhaU  be  avaUable  for  advances,  loans, 
and  grants  to  looal  public  agencies  for  urban 
renewal  projects  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subchapter,  and  all  contracts, 
obligations,  asseU,  and  llablliUes  existing  un- 
der or  pursuant  to  aald  sections  prior  to 
August  2,  1954.  are  transferred  to  aald  Pxind." 
Title  42  U.S.C.  f  1463(b) ,  as  amended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  provides  in  relevant  part: 

"The  Secretary  [of  HUD)  may.  with  the 
approvsJ  of  the  President,  contract  to  make 
grajits  under  this  subchapter  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $7,600,000,000.  which  amount 
shall  be  increased  by  tl.400.000,000  on  July  1. 
1909.  by  $1,700,000,000  on  July  1,  1970.  and 
by  $1,600,000,000  on  July  1.  1971." 

13.  Some  time  prior  to  August  11,  1970,  the 
Congress  voted  to  enact  an  Appropriations 
Bill.  HJl.  17648.  which  provided  for  the  ap- 
propnation  of  one  billion,  three-himdred  and 
flfty  mlllloo  doUars  ($1,860,000,000)  for 
grants  by  HUD  to  looal  agencies.  Including 
Plamtlff  Agency  and  the  daaa.  for  urban  re- 
newal programs  during  fiscal  1971,  and  sub- 
nUtted  said  BUI  to  the  President. 

14.  Oc  or  about  August  11,  1970,  the  Praal- 
dent  vetoed  aald  BUI  for  the  stated  reason 
that  aald  BUI  exceeded  his  budget  request 
and  provided  for  expenditures  in  an  amount 
deemed  by  the  President  to  be  inflationary. 

15.  On  or  about  November  34,  1970.  the 
House   of  Repreaentatlves   enacted   another 


Appropriations  BOI,  H.B.  19890.  which  pro- 
vided for  an  appropriation  of  one  bUlion. 
two  hundred  million  doUsn  ($1.200.000.000) 
for  urban  renewal  grants  by  HUD  to  local 
agencies,  including  Plaintiff  Agency  and  the 
claas  during  flaoal  1971.  On  or  about  Decem- 
ber 7.  1970.  the  Senate  enacted  said  Bill 
and  submitted  it  to  the  President.  Congress 
Intended  by  enacting  said  H.R.  19830  to 
Insure  the  distribution  by  HUD  to  local 
agencies,  indndlng  Plaintiff  Agency  and  In 
the  class,  of  funds  sufficient  to  execute  urban 
renewal  programs. 

16.  On  or  about  December  17,  1970,  the 
President  approved  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  said  Appropriations  Bill  H.R.  19830  and 
said  BUI  became  the  Independent  Offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriations  Act  of  1971,  Public  Law 
91-UO.  whldi  provides  in  relevant  part  as 
foUows: 

"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreas  assembled,  that: 

The  following  sums  are  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Devlopment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  namely: 

•  •  •  •  • 
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Por  grants  for  urban  renewal,  fiscal  year 
1971,  as  an  additional  amount  for  urban  re- 
newal programs,  as  authorized  by  Title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (42 
UB.C.  1460  et  aeq.).  and  section  314  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1462a).  $1,200,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  of  this  Act  shaU  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  commitments  for  grants  aggregating 
more  than  the  total  of  amounts  avaUable 
in  the  current  year  from  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  making  such  oonunltments 
through  June  30.  1967.  plus  the  additional 
amounts  apisoprlated  therefor." 

17.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  aald  Public 
Law  91-566  and  42  U.B.C.  If  1460  and  146S(b) 
is  to  direct  and  require  the  President  and 
Defendant  OMB  to  transfer  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Pund  the  sum  of  one  bUllon,  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to 
local  agencies.  Including  Plaintiff  Agency 
and  the  class,  during  fiscal    1971. 

18.  The  United  States  Constitution,  Article 
n,  i  3,  impoaes  on  the  President  and  Defend- 
ant OMB  the  duty  to  execute  the  laws.  In- 
cluding PubUc  Law  91-566  and  42  U.S.C. 
il  1460  and  1463(b). 

19.  On  or  about  Pebruary  23,  1971,  the 
President  announced  through  Defendant 
OBIB  that  he  had  impounded  two  hundred 
million  doUars  ($200,000,000)  of  said  one  bU- 
Uon,  two  hundred  mlUion  dollars  ($1,200,000.- 
000)  appropriation  and  that  said  two  hun- 
dred mlUion  dollars  ($200,000,000)  would  not 
be  transferred  by  Defendant  OMB  to  the 
Urban  Renewal  Pund  to  be  distributed  to 
local  agencies,  including  Plalnttff  Agency  and 
the  class. 

20.  At  all  times  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-556  on  December  31.  1970. 
the  President  IndivlduaUy  and  acting  through 
Defendant  OMB  has  continued  to  withhold 
said  two  hundred  million  dollars  ($200,000,- 
000)  from  the  Urban  Renewal  Pund  and 
from  distribution  to  local  agencies.  Includ- 
ing Plaintiff  Agency  and  the  class,  and  in  so 
impounding  said  funds  has  acted  whoUy 
without  legal  authority  and  in  violation  of 
bis  express  constitutional  duty  and  In  viola- 
tion of  PlalntllTs  right  to  Due  Process  of 
Law. 

21.  Such  impounding  of  funds  also  con- 
stitutes an  item  veto,  rewriting  duly  enacted 
legislation,  violating  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  all  In  violation  of  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  Plaln- 
tllTs right  to  Due  Process  of  Law  thereunder. 

22.  Plaintiff  Agency  Is  Informed  and  be- 
lieves, and  thereupon  aUeges,  that  as  a  direct 
and  proximate  result  of  the  impoundment  of 
funds  described  in  paragraphs  19  through  21 
above,  HUD  does  not  have  available  funds 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  Western 
Addition  Program. 

23.  As  a  direct  and  proximate  result  of  the 
impoundment  of  funds  described  in  para- 
graphs 19  through  31  above.  Plaintiff  Agency 
and  the  class  have  been  and  wlU  continue  to 
be  gravely  injured  and  prejudiced  In  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  Western  Addition  Program  and  other  re- 
development projects  by  the  class  have  been 
cut  off  by  said  Impoundment. 

24.  Plaintiff  Agency  and  the  class  have  ex- 
haiuted  all  administrative  remedies  and  have 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays  this  Court  to 
Order.  Adjudge  and  Decree  that; 

1.  The  President  individually  and  acting 
through  OMB  has  impounded  funds  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  for  tiTban  renewal,  in 
violation  of  the  President's  constitutional 
duty  and  In  violation  of  PlalntUTs  right  to 
Due  Process  of  L«w. 

2.  The  President  IndivlduaUy  and  acting 
through  OMB  has  Impounded  funds  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  for  urban  renewal, 
constituting  an  item  veto,  violating  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  PI  am  tiff's  right  to  Due  Process  of  Law 
thereunder. 

3.  The  President  and  Defendant  OMB  be 
ordered  to  release  said  impounded  funds  •^nii 
to  transfer  said  appropriations  in  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  million  dollars,  to  the  Urban 
Renewal  Pund,  to  be  distributed  by  Defend- 
ant HUD  in  the  form  of  urban  renewal  grants. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 

of  California  I 
Thi  HooatNG  AuTHoaiTT  or  THE  Cmr  and 

CoTTNTT  or  Sam  Pxamcisco  vs.  PiaamKNT 

RiCRASo  M.  Nixon,  kt  ai.. 

COMPUAINT    rOB   DCCLAXATOST    tXLZKT   AND 
MANPAMUS 

1.  This  Court  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
within  cavise  under  Title  28  U.S.C  i!  1331, 
1861.  and  2201.  Venue  is  based  upon  Title  28 
use.  §  1391. 

3.  PlalnUff  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Pranclsco  ("Authority") 
is  a  duly  authorlaed  public  agency  of  the 
State  of  California  and  maintains  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  at  440  Turk  Street, 
San  Pranclsoo.  California. 

3.  Plaintiff  Authority  brings  this  action  on 
Its  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  aU  other 
housing  authorities  throughout  the  United 
States  similarly  situated  and  the  tenants  and 
prospective  tenaiMs  therein.  Such  parties  are 
so  numerous  that  it  would  be  impractical 
to  bring  them  all  before  the  Court.  There 

are  questions  of  law  and  fact  preeented  herein 
which  are  common  to  the  entire  class  of 
bousing  authorities,  their  tenants  and  their 
prospective  tenants.  The  claims  of  Plain- 
tiff Authtfflty  and  Its  present  and  proepectlve 
tenants  are  typical  of  the  claims  of  the  en- 
tire class.  The  Plaintiff  Authority  wiU  fairly 
and  adequately  protect  the  mterests  of  this 
class.  Defendants  herein  have  acted  and 
refused  to  act  on  grounds  generally  appli- 
cable to  aU  members  of  the  class. 

4.  Plaintiff  Authority  plans,  constructs, 
contracts  for,  manages  and  operates  aU  pub- 
lic bousing  faculties  and  provides  for  ten- 
ant services  In  public  housing  within  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Pranclsco,  pursuant 
to  the  U.S.  Hoiising  Act  of  1937,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  li  1401-1436). 

5.  Defendant  Richard  M.  Nixon  (herein- 
after '"the  President")  is  now  and  has  been 
since  January  20,  1909,  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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6.  Defendant  Umted  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after ■HUD")  Is  the  Agency  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  public  housing  facil- 
ities and  for  tenant  services  referred  to  in 
paragraph  4  above. 

7.  Defendant  Oeorge  Romney  is  now  and 
has  been  since  January  20,  1969,  Secretary 
of  Defendant  HUD. 

8.  Defendant  Robert  H.  Balda  is  now  and 
has  been  since  June  of  1970.  HUD  Regional 
Director  for  the  region  including  San  Pran- 
clsco. 

9.  Defendant  James  H.  Price  is  now  and 
has  been  since  September  21,  1970,  HUD  Area 
Director  for  the  area  including  San  Pranclsco. 

10.  Defendant  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (hereinafter  "OMB")  is  the  agency 
of  the  United  States  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

1 1 .  This  action  is  brought  against  the  above 
named  Defendants  for  acts  performed  in  their 
official  capacities  under  color  of  law. 

12.  On  or  about  December  31,  1970,  the 
President  approved  and  affixed  his  signature 
to  an  Appropriations  Bill  which  provided  for 
the  appropriation  of  $75,000,000  for  tenant 
services  and  debt  service,  and  $75,000,000  for 
new  construction  of  public  housing  and  said 
bill  became  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970,  Public  Law  91-609. 

13.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  said  Public 
Law  91-609  Is  to  direct  and  require  the  Presi- 
dent, HUD,  and  OMB  to  transfer  during  fiscal 
1971  the  sum  of  $150,000,000  to  local  public 
housing  authorities,  Including  Plaintiff  Au- 
thority and  the  class  for  additional  con- 
struction, debt  service  and  tenant  services 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  prospective 
tenants  of  public  housing. 

14.  That  unless  said  funds  are  released  by 
said  defendants  present  tenants  of  housing 
authorities  are  damaged  by  failure  to  receive 
proper  tenant  services  and  adequate  debt 
service  to  assure  maintenance  of  the  low 
rental  character  of  public  housing. 

15.  That  unless  said  defendants  release  said 
funds,  prospective  tenants  of  public  housing. 
Including  those  now  on  waiting  lists,  will  be 
Irreparably  damaged  because  the  result  wlU 
be  to  prevent  plaintiff  Authority  and  the 
class  from  going  forward  with  their  total 
development  programs  for  public  housing. 

16.  The  President  and  Defendant  OMB  have 
the  duty  to  execute  the  laws.  Including  Pub- 
lic Law  91-609. 

17.  All  that  Is  needed  to  free  said  $160.- 
000,000  for  public  housing  construction,  debt 
service  and  tenant  service  is  for  defendant 
Romney  to  request  defendant  OMB  to  re- 
lease these  funds  and  plaintiff  Is  Informed 
and  believes  and  thereupK^n  alleges  that  said 
Inaction  is  the  result  of  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  Is  with  his  knowledge  and 
consent. 

18.  At  all  times  since  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-609  on  December  31,  1970,  the 
President  IndivlduaUy  and  acting  through 
Defendants  OMB,  HUD  and  Romney  has  con- 
tinued to  withhold  said  one  hundred  fifty 
mlUion  doDars  ($160,000,000)  from  distribu- 
tion to  looal  authorities,  including  Plaintiff 
Authority  and  the  class,  and  in  so  impound- 
ing said  funds  has  acted  wholly  without  legal 
authority  and  m  violation  of  his  express  con- 
stitutional duty  and  in  violation  of  Plain- 
tiff's right  to  Due  Process  of  Law. 

19.  Such  Impounding  of  funds  also  con- 
stitutes an  Item  veto,  rewrtUng  duly  enacted 
legislation,  violating  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  all  In  vloUktlon  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  Plain- 
tiff's right  to  Due  Process  of  Law  thereunder. 

20.  Plaintiff  Authority  is  Informed  and  be- 
lieves, and  thereupon  alleges,  that  as  a  direct 
and  proximate  result  of  the  wlthholdmg  of 
funds  described  In  paragraphs  17  and  18 
above,  HUD  does  not  have  sufficient  funds 


available  for  the  construction  of  new  public 
housing,  tenant  services  and  debt  service. 

21.  As  a  direct  and  proximate  result  of  the 
withholding  of  funds  described  In  paragraphs 
17  and  18  above.  Plaintiff  Authority  and  the 
class  have  been  and  wlU  continue  to  be 
gravely  injured  and  prejudiced  in  that  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  completion  of  pifbllc 
housing  programs,  for  the  provision  of  tenant 
services  and  for  debt  service  have  been  cut  oS 
by  withholding  of  funds.  Present  and  pros- 
pective tenants  of  Plaintiff's  claas  also  are 
thereby    gravely    Injured    and    prejudiced. 

2.  Plaintiff  Authority  and  the  class  and 
tenants  and  prospective  tenants  have  ex- 
hausted all  administrative  remedies  and  have 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays  this  Court  to 
Order,  Adjudge  and  Decree  that: 

1.  The  President  Individually  and  acting 
through  OMB  has  impounded  funds  appro- 
priated to  be  expended  for  public  housing,  in 
violation  of  the  President's  constitutional 
duty  and  in  violation  of  Plaintiff's  right  to 
Due  Process  of  Law  thereunder. 

2.  The  President  Individually  and  acting 
through  the  other  defendants  herein  has  Im- 
pounded funds  appropriated  to  be  expended 
for  public  housing,  constituting  an  Item  veto, 
violating  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 
and  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Plaintiff's  right  to  Due 
Process  of  Law  thereunder. 

3.  The  President  and  the  other  Defendants 
be  ordered  to  release  said  Impounded  funds 
and  to  transfer  said  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  flfty  million  doUars 
to  be  distributed  by  Defendant  HUD  for  new 
construction  of  public  housing,  for  tenant 
service  and  for  debt  service  as  was  provided 
for  by  Congress  in  Public  Law  91-609. 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District   of   California] 

San  Francisco  Rede:velopment  Agency  vs. 
U.S.  Department  or  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  et  al. 

COMPLAINT    por    DECLARATORT    RELIEF    AND 
MANDAMUS 

1.  This  Court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
within  cause  under  Title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Sections  1331,  1361,  and  2201.  Venue  Is 
based  upon  Title  28.  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tion 1391. 

3.  Plaintiff,  San  Francisco  Redevelopment 
Agency  (hereinafter  "Agency").  Is  an  agency 
of  the  State  of  California  which  plans  and 
carries  out  urban  renewal  programs  in  and 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

3.  Defendant  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (herein- 
after "HUD")  is  the  federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  funding  the  programs  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Agency,  as  appears  more 
fully  below.  Defendant  Oeorge  Romney  is 
now  and  has  been  since  January  20,  1969, 
Secretary  of  HUD.  Defendant  Robert  H.  Balda 
Is  now  and  has  been  since  June  1970,  HUD 
Regional  Director  for  the  region  including 
San  Pranclsco.  Defendant  James  H.  Price  is 
now  and  has  been  since  September  21,  1970, 
HUD  Area  Director  for  the  area  including 
San  Francisco. 

4.  In  April  of  1964  the  Agency  submitted  to 
Defendant  HUD  a  program  for  the  redevel- 
opment of  San  Francisco's  Project  R-54, 
Western  Addition  A-2.  California  (herein- 
after "Western  Addition  Program").  This 
program  provided  for  several  hundred  units 
oi'  housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families,  said  housing  to  be  funded  by  HUD. 

5.  PoUowing  enactment  by  the  voters  of 
California  of  Proposition  14,  In  November 
1964,  HUD  approval  of  the  Western  Addition 
Program  was  withheld  on  the  basis  of  the 
Agency's  prospective  InabiUty  to  offer  non- 
discriminatory housing  under  said  Proposi- 
tion 14. 

6.  In  June  of  1966.  shortly  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  California  de- 


clared Proposition  14  unconstitutional,  HUD 
approved  the  Agency's  loan  and  grant  ap- 
plication and  requested  that  the  Agency  re- 
examine the  housing  needs  and  resources  set 
forth  in  the  Western  Addition  Program. 

7.  The  Agency  compUed  with  HUD's  re- 
quest and  filed  with  HUD  on  August  10.  1967, 
an  updated  relocation  report  with  respect  to 
the  Western  Addition  Program. 

8.  HUD  did  not  formaUy  express  its  satis- 
faction vel  non  with  the  updated  relocation 
report,  but  continued  to  provide  the  Agency 
with  funds  under  the  loan  and  grant  con- 
tract. 

9.  On  March  27, 1968,  an  action  was  brought 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California.  ClvU  No. 
49063  WTS,  requesting  a  preliminary  injimc- 
tlon  against  the  Western  Addition  Program 
on  the  basis  of  the  faUure  of  Defendant 
Romney's  predecessor  in  office  to  express  his 
satisfaction  vel  non  with  the  August  10,  1967 
report  on  the  Western  Addition  Program. 

10.  On  July  29,  1968,  Robert  Pitts,  the 
predecessor  in  office  of  Defendant  Balda,  ap- 
proved the  Western  Addition  Program  sub- 
ject to  four  conditions.  Two  of  these  con- 
ditions were:  (1)  The  avaUabUity  and  utUl- 
zatlon  of  relocation  aids  under  the  then 
pending  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  and  related  appropriation  bUls: 
and  (2)  the  further  Implementation  of 
HUD-subsldlzed  housing  programs,  beyond 
the  several  hundred  housing  units  of  such 
housing  provided  for  In  the  programs  which 
the  Agency  submitted   to  HUD. 

11.  HUD  and  Its  officers  and  administra- 
tors were  fully  aware  and  understood  and 
agreed  on  July  29,  1968.  and  thereafter,  the 
programs  of  which  the  Agency  was  directed 
to  avaU  Itself  were  to  be  funded  by  HUD. 

12.  On  December  26,  1968,  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia entered  an  Injunction  In  the  litiga- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  9  above, 
against  continued  Implementation  of  the 
Western  Addition  Program  on  the  basis  of 
the  faUure  of  HUD  to  express  its  unqualified 
satisfaction  with  said  program. 

13.  On  January  24,  1969,  the  Agency  sub- 
mitted to  HUD  an  additional  proposal  for 
the  Western  Addition  Program  specifying 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Agency  in  compliance  with  the  four  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  HUD.  This  report  (here- 
after "Amended  Western  Addition  Pro- 
gram") provided  for  the  construction  of  2914 
units  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come famUles.  HUD  was  to  provide  funds  for 
such  2914  units  as  construction  sites  were 
made  avaUable.  HUD  found  that  the  utUiza- 
tlon  of  new  legislation  for  the  construction 
of  said  2914  units,  according  to  said  sched- 
ule, fulfilled  two  of  the  conditions  it  had 
Imposed  on  July  29,  1968,  and  that  in  fact 
all  four  of  such  conditions  had  been  com- 
piled with  or  were  no  longer  applicable. 

14.  HUD  understood  and  agreed  in  fact 
that  HUD  was  obligated  to  provide,  according 
to  the  schedule  set  forth  in  paragraph  13 
above,  the  funds  for  said  2914  units  of  hous- 
ing. 

15.  On  February  7,  1969,  Robert  Pitts,  pred- 
ecessor In  office  of  Defendant  Balda,  reaf- 
firmed HUD's  commitment  to  provide  funds 
for  said  2914  units  of  housing  according  to 
said  schedule.  Mr.  Pitts  testified  under  oath, 
on  behalf  of  Defendant  HUD,  that  Defend- 
ant HUD  has  assvired  that  funds  would  be 
provided  for  the  projects  proposed  for  the 
Western  Addition  development,  including 
2914  units  of  housing. 

16.  On  or  about  January  31,  1909,  HUD 
and  the  Agency  moved  the  Court  in  CivU  No. 
49063  WTS,  to  dissolve  the  InjuncUon  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  12  above  on  the 
ground  that  the  HUD  Impoeed  conditions 
had  been  satisfied  and  that  the  Amended 
Western  Addition  Program  should  be  aUowed 
to  go  forward  toward  the  completion  of  the 
2914  units  of  housing  referred  to  above. 

17.  On  March  6,  1968,  the  Court  dissolved 
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tb«  iDjuDctloD  lefeired  to  In  paxmgr»pb  13 
aboTe  on  the  ground  tlutt  tba  HUD  ImpoMd 
coDdlttona  bad  b«en  latiafled  and  on  tbe 
furtbar  ground  tbat  tbe  pubUc  lnt«reat 
would  be  aerrvd  by  Implemantatlon  of  tbe 
Amended  Western  Addition  Program. 

18.  In  reliance  upon  tbe  aboTe^deacrlbed 
Huu  commitment  to  provide  funda  tat  tbe 
construction  or  new  boualng  In  tbe  Weatem 
Addition  Project  and  by  way  of  discharging 
Ito  obUgaUons  under  the  Western  Addition 
Program  aa  amended,  tbe  Agency  baa  con- 
tinued and  now  contlnuea  to  aaslat  the  real- 
denta  of  said  A-3  project  area  to  relocate 
elsewben,  to  solicit  proposals  from  prospec- 
tlTe  qxtnsors  for  aucta  units  of  new  bousing 
as  have  not  yet  begun  construction,  and  to 
submit  applications  to  HtTD  for  the  con- 
struction of  said  units  of  bousing. 

19.  On  July  IS,  1970,  the  PlalntUfs  In  tbe 
lawsuit  referred  to  In  paragraph  9  above 
again  sought  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  continued  Implementation  of  the 
Amended  Western  Addition  Program. 

ao.  On  July  30,  1970,  HUD  reaffirmed  its 
satisfaction  with  tbe  Amended  Western  Ad- 
dition Program.  Barb€u«  Bell,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Relocation  Division  of  the  HTTD  Re- 
gional Office  in  San  Prandsoo,  testified  In  an 
affidavit  tbat  HTTD  was  satisfied  with  the 
Amended  Western  Addition  Program. 

31.  On  December  3.  1970,  tbe  United  SUtea 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  I>tetrlct  of 
California  denied  the  motion  for  preliminary 
Injunction  referred  to  In  paragraph  10  above, 
maldng  note  of  HTTiys  continual  expressions 
of  satisfaction  with  the  Amended  Western 
Addition  Program. 

aa.  On  December  11,  1970,  reconsideration 
of  the  decision  referred  to  in  paragraph  ai 
above  was  again  sought. 

33.  On  February  13.  1971,  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California  ordered  HUD  to  report  to  that 
Court  its  findings  with  respect  to  a  review 
of  the  Amended  Western  Addition  Program 
which  HTTD  had  commenced  pursuant  to  43 
use.  Section  1466(c)(3).  On  AprU  1,  1971, 
HUD  filed  with  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California, 
In  Civil  Action  No.  49063  WT3,  Its  report  to 
the  Court.  HUD  stated  in  said  report  that 
with  respect  to  the  3,983  of  tbe  units  of 
subBldlMd  housing  for  which  it  had  agreed  to 
provide  timely  funding,  funds  for  1,711  of 
such  units  were  doubtful.  HUD  repudiated 
Its  obligation  to  fund  said  1,711  units  as 
sitae  became  available  and  stated  that  HUD's 
aUocaUon  for  assisted  housing  units  would 
not  enable  tbe  Agency  to  produce  housing 
at  the  rate  originally  projected  by  the 
Agency  and  agreed  to  by  HUD  in  the 
Amended  Western  Addition  Program.  HUD 
also  repudiated  its  obligation  to  provide 
timely  funding  for  330  units  of  pubUc  hous- 
ing under  the  Amended  Western  AddlUon 
Program. 

34.  Plaintiff  U.  and  at  all  times  mentioned 
herein  was.  ready.  wllUng.  and  able  to  dis- 
charge all  of  its  obligations  under  the 
Amended  Western  Addition  Program. 

36.  The  Plaintiff  has  exhausted  Its  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

wucKBPORE:  Plaintiff  prays  this  Court 
to  Order.  Adjudge,  and  Decree: 

1.  That  Defendant  HUD  Is  obligated  to 
provide  funding  for  tbe  construction  of  a  041 
units  of  low  and  moderate  income  bousina- 
and  *■ 

a.  Such  other  and  further  reUef  as  mav 
be  Just  and  proper. 

tttroxrmmD  Ptntne  ahp  Nkkd  foi  Pull 

FcnrwifO 

Heeolutlon  adoptad  by  tbe  V&.  Cooferanoe 

of    Maycn.    June    18.    1871.    FhlladelDhia 

Pennsylvania.  »-•*-. 

Wbereas.  the  Oongreaa  has  reaponded  to 


the  nseds  at  the  natlcxi's  cities  by  m^fcing 
available  certain  funda  for  a  nimibf?  of  im- 
portant urban  programs,  such  aa  uitMtn  re- 
newal, water  and  sewer,  public  boualng  and 
maaa  transit;  and 

Wbereaa,  tlM  President's  action  in  Im- 
pounding nearly  $800  million  In  fuuds  for 
these  four  programs  for  fiscal  year  1071  has 
bad  disastrous  oonaequenocs  for  the  viability 
of  tbe  programs  nation-wide;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  indicated  his 
Intention  to  impound  over  $300  mllUoo  In 
available  contract  authority  for  the  public 
housing  program  In  fiscal  year  1973:  and 

Wbereaa,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Uayors  has  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  release  these  vital  funds:  and 

Wh areas,  the  President  baa  refused  to 
request  and  the  Congress  has  failed  to  enact 
appropriations  for  tbe  full  authorisations 
available  for  a  wide  range  of  other  critical 
urban  programs;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Redevelopment  Agency  and 
the  Housing  Authority  of  tbe  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco,  by  tiling  appropriate  class 
actions  In  law  and  In  eqiaty.  have  raised  the 
serious  questions  of  the  conatitutlanaltty  of 
Prealdential  impounding  of  appropriated 
funds  and  line  item  veto;  and 

Whereas,  existing  contract  obligations  to 
various  cities  and  PMeral  agencies  are  based 
upon  reliance  on  funding  as  determined  sole- 
ly by  action  of  the  United  States  Congress; 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rewolved,  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  again  calls  upon  the  President 
to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our  clUee 
by  releasing  the  impounded  urban  funds; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Ccmferenoe  calls  upon 
tbe  President  to  request  and  the  Congress 
to  approve  full  funding  for  the  many  crlUcal- 
ly  Important  urban  programs;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  endorsea  in 
principle  the  Issues  raised  by  the  class  action 
brought  by  the  Redevelopment  Agency  and 
the  Housing  Authority  of  tbe  City  and  Coun- 
ty of  San  Prandsco  and  recommends  to  Re- 
development Agencies  aiM  Housing  Authori- 
ties throughout  the  nation  tbat  they  in- 
vestigate tbe  feasibility,  where  i4;>proprtate. 
of  Joining  In  the  said  class  aotloo  as  co- 
plaintiffs. 


NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICIES 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  have  traditionally 
looked  with  great  pride  at  the  unparal- 
leled growth  of  their  Nation.  Growth  In 
population  and  growth  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  output  have  been  the  eesen- 
tial  ingredients  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing and  building  this  Nation. 

But  as  America  now  prepares  for  Its  bl- 
centennisd  less  than  30  years  before  the 
year  2000.  we  are  faced  with  the  specter 
of  a  great  nation  being  st;rangled  and 
thrown  into  social  and  economic  chaos  by 
its  own  unplanned  and  largely  imre- 
stricted  growth  patterns. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
there  will  likely  be  between  275  and  300 
million  Americans  in  the  year  2000. 

The  12  major  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States  are  expected  to  account  for 
almost  85  percent  of  the  net  population 
increase  over  the  next  30  years.  The  seven 
metropolitan  areas  of  Los  Anjgeles,  New 
York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco  Bay,  De- 
troit. Miami,  and  Washlnginn  will  be  In- 
creasing their  population  by  at  least  3 
mlUIon  persons  during  the  final  years  of 


this  century.  These  seven  areas  will  alone 
acooimt  for  over  one-third  of  the  net 
population  growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  blessings  of  growth 
will  soon  become  the  nightmares  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  human  suffering, 
and  great  fiscal  waste  unless  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  begin  to  formu- 
late realistic  alternatives  to  the  present 
imcontrolled  urban  and  metropolitan 
growth  patterns. 

In  cm  article,  written  in  January  1970 
for  Urban  Land  magazine,  entitled  "Is 
Dispersal  the  Answer  to  Urban  Over- 
growth?" Mr.  Jerome  Plckard,  an  expert 
in  the  area  of  urban  land  use,  reviews 
some  of  the  alternatives  to  overgrown 
and  overcrowded  cities.  The  two  options 
which  he  discusses  in  depth  include  re- 
gional economic  decentralization  which 
encourages  the  growth  of  small  centers 
and  the  devel(H>ment  of  new  towns  to 
further  absorb  new  population  growth. 

Dr.  Plckard  also  outlines  a  model  for 
new  community  development  based  on  a 
30  million  population  growth  over  the 
next  30  years.  He  plans  for  272  new 
communities  with  an  average  of  110,000 
people  although  he  also  envisions  much 
smaller  "modular"  communities.  Since 
1947  there  have  been  only  63  large  de- 
velopments and  new  communities,  ac- 
cording to  a  HUD  survey. 

In  the  past,  when  market  and  trans- 
portation factors  were  the  main  deter- 
minants of  the  site  of  a  new  town,  the 
social,  political,  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
community  were  rarely  given  adequate 
consideration. 

I  strongly  agree  with  Dr.  Pickard's 
evaluation  that  both  private  and  public 
bodies  must  now  be  concerned  with  all 
aspects  of  life  in  any  newly  planned 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  a  mandate 
under  title  EX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  to  plan  for  a  "sound  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  America."  As 
chairman  of  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  am  working  to- 
ward the  goals  of  this  title  in  formulat- 
ing specific  legislation  in  the  area  of 
national  growth  policies. 

A  national  plan  for  population  distri- 
bution as  suggested  by  Dr.  Plckard  will 
not  provide  a  total  cure  for  the  problems 
of  the  ciUes.  But  it  will  begin  to  flU  a 
great  vacuum  caused  by  a  lack  of  ration- 
ality and  planning  in  the  area  of  urban 
and  rural  development  and  growth.  Once 
plans  have  been  formulated  It  will  be  up 
to  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  provide  the  necessary  incen- 
tives and  leadership  to  make  them  work. 
Mr.  President,  the  future  quality  of 
life  In  America  can  no  longer  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  continuation  of  our  lalssez 
f  aire  attitude  toward  how  and  where  this 
country  grows  and  expands. 

I  refuse  to  sit  back  and  watch  un- 
planned national  growth  devour  the  very 
benefits  it  gives  birth  to. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Pick- 
ard's article  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


July  U,  1971 
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[From  Urban  Land  magazine.  January  1970] 

Is   DiSI'KBSAI.   THX   ANSVrXX   TO   UKBAN 

OvzacaowTH  ? 

(By  Jerome  P.  Plckard) 

(NoTx. — Figures  referred  to  not  printed  In 
the   Record.) 

PAXT   I.    PBOJBCTIOMS   OF  TOTAL  PORtJlMTION   OF 
THS    UNrrXD    STATES.    19TO-2000 

Historical  growth  of  U.S.  population 
The  population  of  the  United  States 
reached  200  million  In  November,  1067.  The 
100  million  mark  wae  passed  In  1815.>  Thus 
the  population  of  the  United  States  doubled 
In  52  years.  However,  the  doubling  period  was 
shorter  In  earlier  years  of  the  Republic:  36 
years  (from  1880  to  1915),  and  only  28  years 
(from  1852  to  1880)  despite  the  Civil  War. 
Table  1  shows  the  doubling  periods  of  U.S. 
population  since  1805. 

Looking  to  the  future,  uncertainty  Is  the 
only  certain  element.  To  approximate  the 
next  doubling  period,  we  could  assume  that 
It  would  be  17  years  longer  than  the  most 
recent  one,  establishing  the  year  2036  for  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  to  reach  400  million. 
This  lengthening  progression  of  doubling 
periods  Implies  a  reduction  in  the  annual 
population  growth  rate,  which  averaged  3 
percent  annually  In  the  pre-ClvU  War  period; 
dropped  to  2J/2  percent  annually  In  the  mld- 
19th  century  and  to  2  percent  annually  In 
the  period  1880  to  1915.  During  the  most 
recent  doubling  period,  the  mean  annual 
growth  rate  averaged  1.3  percent,  but  this 
varied  greatly  (1.4  percent  In  1926:  0.6  per- 
cent In  1933;  1.85  percent  In  1947:  1.8  per- 
cent In  1956:  1.1  percent  In  1967).  The 
long-term  trend  suggests  that  the  growth  rate 
In  the  next  few  decades  could  be  above  1.0 
percent  annually;  dropping  to  about  1  per- 
cent annually  by  2000  and  below  that  level 
afterwards. 

Increased  urbanization 
There  Is  some  evidence  that  with  Increas- 
ing urbanization,  population  growth  rates 
diminish.  Both  In  North  America  and  Eu- 
rope, experience  indicates  a  general  correla- 
tion. Recent  U.S.  data  on  fertility  and  num- 
bers of  children  under  5  per  1000  women 
aged  25-29  reveal  a  significant  differential 
between  metropolitan  and  non-metropoUtan 
areas — In  1968  the  national  average  showed 
a  differential  of  11  percent  more  children  in 
non-metropoUtan  areas  for  this  age  group 
of  women,  who  are  In  the  peak  of  chlldbear- 
ing  years.* 

The  differences  between  central  cities  and 
suburban  rings  are  even  more  pronounced: 
the  national  average  showed  21  percent  more 
children  In  the  suburban  areas.  This  may  be 
caused  by  the  fac*  that  suburban  areas  have 
attracted  families  with  children. 

In  every  instance  the  more  "urban"  seg- 
ment of  our  population  had  a  lower  observed 
fertility  rate. 

Fertility  trends 

Many  factors,  both  voluntary  and  involun- 
•-ary,  appear  to  govern  the  establishment  of 
families  and  population  growth  through  both 
natural  Increase  and  migration.  It  becomes 
somewhat  conjectural  to  extend  trends  any 
great  distance  forward  In  time,  since  an  ex- 
amination of  past  performance  of  fertility 
levels  reveals  that  these  have  been  notably 
different  for  different  cohorts  of  women.  Fer- 
tility In  the  U.S.  declined  generally  in  the 
late  1800s  and  the  early  19006. 

The  lowest  fertility  was  experienced  by  the 
cohort  of  women  born  in  the  period  1905- 
1910  who  were  in  the  peak  of  chlldbeartng 
years  during  the  great  depression  of  the 
19308.'  Subsequent  cohorts  increased  their 
fertility  sharply  and  It  now  appears  that 
women  loom  in  the  period  1936-1940  will 
have  the  highest  completed  fertility  of  any 
5-year  cohort  of  recent  vintage. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Latar  cohorts  are  dropping  In  fertility  al- 
though it  is  too  early  to  say  how  extensive 
this  drop  will  prove  to  be.  This  seesaw  at 
fertility  rates  greaUy  complicates  sdentlflc 
population  forecasting.  We  can  only  esti- 
mate that,  barring  any  unforeseen  catastro- 
phe, the  population  of  tbe  United  States  in 
2000  win  approximate  300.000.000  persons, 
give  or  take  some  millions  (or  perhaps  a 
dozen  million)  mcH-e  or  less. 

PART    n.    rCTTTTRE    GEOGRAPHIC    PATTERKS   OF    tT.S. 
POPULATION    GROWTH 1870-2000 

Originally,  the  United  States  consisted  of 
an  Atlantic  Seaboard  strip  with  a  predomi- 
nantly agrarian  population  distributed  from 
Maine  to  Oeorgla.  From  the  mld-19th  cen- 
tury onward,  the  opening  up  of  the  Par 
West  and  the  large-scale  Immigration  from 
Europe  accompanied  by  the  Industrialization 
of  the  older  settled  regions  In  the  North  led 
to  concentrations  of  population  and  the 
growth  of  large  metropolitan  areas.  In  1900. 
the  North  had  62  percent  of  the  national 
population  (see  Table  2):  the  South  con- 
tained 28  percent,  and  the  West  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

By  1968,  with  a  national  population  of 
200  million,  these  proportions  had  shifted 
to:  North,  62  percent;  South,  31  percent; 
and  West,  17  percent.  The  West,  with  the 
smallest  population,  has  grown  most  rapidly, 
while  the  North,  with  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  population,  has  had  the  slowest 
rate  (although  the  largest  amount)  of 
growth. 

Table  2  shows  the  grovrth  of  total  U.S. 
population  by  Census  Regions  over  the  period 
from  1800  to  1960  (see  Figure  1).  For  pur- 
poses of  metropolitan  and  urban  region 
study,  these  regions  are  not  suitable,  be- 
cause the  Atlantic  Seaboard  "Megalopolis" 
has  overgrown  the  boundaries  of  the  North 
and  now  extends  below  the  Potomac  River 
Into  Virginia.  Thus,  new  regions  based  on 
metropolitan  "zones  of  influence"  were  de- 
veloped by  the  author,  and  the  corresponding 
major  regions  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  Popu- 
lation data  In  Table  3  refer  to  these  regions, 
and  show  population  trends  from  1920  to 
1960,  and  projections  for  1970  and  2000. 

The  1970  Census  projection  Indicates  that 
the  North  (Flgtire  2)  will  contain  56  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population,  the  South  27 
percent,  and  the  West  17  percent.  In  the 
South  there  are  areas  of  both  growth  and 
decline;  tbe  West  is  charactariised  by 
extraordinary  population  growth:  In  the 
North  population  movement  Is  more  conser- 
vative than  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
the  North  received  about  one  half  of  the 
population  increase  In  the  period  1920-1970 
(47  million  of  a  total  of  97  million) . 

With  the  continuation  of  past  trends  to 
2000.*  the  national  population  will  grow  dif- 
ferentially with  the  West  advancing  to  22 
percent  of  the  total;  the  South  dipping  only 
slightly  to  26  percent;  and  the  North  drop- 
ping to  52  percent  of  the  total. 

It  Is  an  open  question  whether  any  kind 
of  policy  can  make  drastic  changes  In  these 
great  national  trends  of  population  change. 
In  any  event  every  current  trend  Indicates 
that  the  regions  of  the  West  and  South  are 
likely  to  have  greater  population  Increases, 
relatively,  than  the  major  concentrations  of 
population  in  the  North.  We  have  assumed 
that  this  win  continue  to  hold  true,  at  least 
for  the  next  30  years,  in  allocating  future 
population  growth. 

Future  growth 
The  30-year  projection  of  population 
growth  (conterminous  United  States)  shows 
an  Increase  of  101.4  million  for  the  period 
1970-2000.  Projections  have  been  made  for 
the  12  large  urban  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  37  leading  metropolitan 
areas  of  1980,  and  the  30-year  growth  Is 
shown  In  Table  4  in  detail.  Figure  3  shows 


the  geographic  extant  and  location  of  XJS. 
urban  regions  In  1960  and  2000. 

AU  urban  regions  are  projected  to  gain 
population.  More  than  y,  of  the  oountles  of 
the  United  States  were  still  showing  popula- 
tion decreases  In  the  1960-66  period,  and  It 
should  be  asetuned  that  the  balances  of 
major  regions  outside  of  these  urban  region*, 
have  both  areas  of  population  growth  and 
areas  of  decline.  Thus,  the  population 
changes  shown  for  these  balances  of  the 
major  region  (North,  South,  West)  really  are 
net  differences  between  areas  of  growth  and 
decline. 

The  12  major  urban  regions  are  projected 
to  account  for  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  entire  net  Increase  in  the  nation.  Indi- 
vidual metropolitan  areas  vary  In  the 
amount  of  growth  from  11.6  million  pro- 
jected for  Los  Angeles-Orange-Ventura 
Counties  to  only  0.2  million  projected  for 
tbe  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  great  metropolitan  belt  of  the  North  Is 
projected  to  increase  Ita  p^^ulatlon  by  some 
40  million  during  this  period;  however,  much 
more  rapid  growth  rates  are  projected  for 
the  western  urban  regions  and  somewhat 
more  rapid  growth  for  the  southern  urban 
regions. 

Seven  metropolitan  area  complexes:  Loe 
Angeles,  New  York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
Bay,  Detroit.  Miami,  and  Washington,  are  to 
increase  their  population  by  at  least  3  mil- 
lion each  In  the  30-year  period.  Just  these 
seven  areas  will  account  for  over  one-third 
ol  net  population  growth  if  present  trends 
continue.  These  areas  are  among  the  six- 
teen largest  In  the  U.S.  now  (1969),  vary- 
ing from  17  million  (New  York)  to  1.7  mU- 
llon  (Miami).  Six  of  the  eight  largest  metro- 
politan areas  of  1969  (excluding  only  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston)   are  Included. 

PART     in.     MASSIVE     GROWTH     OF     MZTROPOLISXS 
AND   FUTURE   URBAN   GROWTH  ALTKRNATrVKS 

The  grrowth  of  large  metropolises  to  ever- 
larger  sizes  has  been  a  world-wide  phenom- 
enon of  the  past  two  centuries — accom- 
panying the  Industrial  revolution  and  the 
enormous  expansion  of  world  population. 
The  United  States  has  been  no  exception  to 
this  universal  growth:  In  addition,  the  wide- 
spread ownership  and  use  of  motor  vehicles 
has  tended  to  cause  the  American  metropo- 
lis to  spread  horizontally  at  a  staggering  rate. 
Between  1920  and  1970.  just  the  seven  large 
urbanized  areas  forming  the  cores  of  tbe 
metropolitan  growth  areas  listed  on  page  6 
Increased  their  geographic  extent  from  under 
2,000  square  miles  to  ap^woxlmately  9.(XX) 
square  miles.  According  to  our  growth 
projections,  these  seven  urbanized  areas  wUl 
double  In  tbe  next  30  years  to  reach  approx- 
imately 18.000  square  miles.' 

The  dimensions  of  future  urban  masses 
are  almost  unbelievable:  both  Loe  Angeles 
and  the  New  York  Region  are  projected  to 
have  urbanization  approaching  5,000  square 
miles  each:  Chicago  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  each  about  2,000  square  miles;  with 
Detroit,  Southeast  Florida,  and  Washington 
ranging  from  1.500  to  1,900  square  miles 
each.  In  addition,  seven  other  metropolises 
will  easily  surpass  1,000  square  miles.  (See 
Table  6.) 

NEW     TOWNS     AND     COMlTUNTmS 

Only  two  basic  approaches  have  been  pro- 
posed to  "cure"  problems  of  urban  over- 
growth :  ( 1 )  regional  economic  decentraliza- 
tion with  the  deliberate  encouragement  of 
the  growth  of  smaller  centars  in  preference 
to  the  large  metropolises;  and  (2)  satalllta 
"new  town"  development  in  the  metropoli- 
tan region  to  absorb  new  growth. 

New  town  planning  started  in  Britain  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ebenezer  Howard.  Tbe  actual  devel- 
opment of  new  towns  has  progressed  further 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  In  any  other 
nation.    Tbe    purposes,    planning,    achieve- 
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m«nts,  and  probl«nu  of  these  new  towns  are 
amply  documented  In  a  recent  Brltlsb 
Toltime.' 

Tbe  transfer  of  new  town  ide«8  to  the 
United  States  took  place  m  the  1920s; 
planned  developments,  however,  tended  to  be 
relatively  small  In  scale.  No  large  "new 
towns"  were  built  In  the  United  St«tee  until 
after  World  War  n.  Some  American  develop- 
ments and  concepts  of  new  communities  are 
presented  in  a  recent  book,  The  Community 
Builders.^ 

Tbe  USSR,  with  its  centralized  state  eco- 
nomic planning,  adopted  economic  decen- 
tralization measures  in  the  1036-39  period 
and  deliberately  planned  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  During  the 
past  15  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched 
an  ever-Increasing  number  of  satellite  "new 
towns"  in  locations  near  larger  metropolises. 
Evidently,  economic  decentralization  alone 
proved  Insutncient  to  "cure"  urban  growth 
problems,  especially  thoee  of  Moscow. 

The  actual  planning  and  development  of 
new  communities  has  spread  to  at  least  fifty 
countries  and  may  now  be  considered  a 
world-wide  movement,  occurring  in  every 
continent  and  In  less  developed  as  well  as 
highly-developed  nations.  The  greatest  num- 
bers of  pi  sinned  new  communities  are  found 
in  the  more  urbanized  nations. 

New  communities  in  the  United  States 

A  recent  list  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  enumerates  63 
new  conimunltiee  or  large  developments  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  In  the  United 
States  since  1947.'  A  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  communities  shows  that  2  are 
in  Hawaii;  31  in  the  West;  12  in  the  South: 
and  18  in  the  North  (regions  as  shown  in 
Plgvire  2 1 .  In  terms  of  size,  35  were  to  have 
50.000  population  or  more  and  28  were  to  be 
of  smaller  size.  The  majority  of  the  new 
communities  (49)  are  located  In  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Although  many  communities  are 
predominantly  residential  and  commuting 
in  character,  some  are  more  independent, 
either  containing  extensive  industrial  de- 
velopments and  other  sources  of  employ- 
ment or  depending  largely  on  retirement  In- 
come. 

Possible  distribution  pattern 

One  possible  pattern  for  new  conununity 
development  in  the  United  States  is  out- 
lined in  Table  5.  The  30-year  population 
growth  (Table  4»  has  been  allocated  with 
approximately  30  percent  of  new  growth  go- 
ing into  new  communities.*  Under  existing 
economic  trends.  It  Is  logical  to  suppose  that 
the  lions  share  of  new  communities  would 
occur  In  urban  regions  or  near  the  greatest 
metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  precisely  in  these 
regions  of  urban  concentration  that  new 
communities  are  critically  needed  to  combat 
urban  sprawl:  to  protect  land,  water,  and 
air  resources:  and  to  provide  in  a  more 
orderly  way  for  large-scale  population 
growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
disperse  population  growth  away  from  these 
concentrated  urban  regions.  There  needs  to 
be  some  effort  to  establish  new  communities 
in  outlying  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  orbit  of  smaller  metropolitan  areas. 
These  outlying  new  communities  would  prob- 
ably average  somewhat  smaller  in  population 
size  than  thoee  in  urban  regions. 

Table  5  presents  a  possible  model  for  the 
geographic  distribution  of  30  million  popu- 
lation growth  in  new  communities  Ln  the  next 
30  years.  This  is  only  a  suggestive  model  of 
distribution  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
either  a  definitive  plan  or  a  policy  statement. 
Under  the  American  entrepreneurial  system, 
the  actual  realization  of  new  communities  is 
likely  to  depend  largely  on  market,  economic, 
and  organizational  factors.  Federal  Govern- 
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m«nt  policy  has  already,  of  course,  leaned  In 
the  direction  of  encouragement  of  new  com- 
munity developments:  most  recently  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
Title  IV. 

Although  the  growth  distribution  model 
allocates  30  percent  of  net  national  popula- 
tion growth  to  new  communities,  tbe  propor- 
tion varies  regionally:  23  percent  in  the 
North;  37  percent  In  the  South;  and  32  per- 
cent In  the  West.  These  differences  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  slower  growth  rates  of  North- 
em  areas  and  their  already  highly  developed 
character;  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
West;  and  the  extensive  resoiirce  potentials 
of  the  South  for  urban  location.  In  the 
South,  there  are  areas  of  significant  popula- 
tion decline,  so  that  the  allocation  is  prob- 
ably only  a  little  over  30  percent  of  the  gross 
population  growth  for  the  future  30-year 
period. 

The  average  jxipulatlon  size  of  the  272  new 
communities  in  the  model  is  110,000 — in  ur- 
ban regions,  136,000;  in  outlying  regions. 
74.000.  "Modular"  size  categories  are  used 
(500,  250.  150,  100,  75,  and  50  thousand)  for 
communities;  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
each  community  will  be  planned  for  exactly 
that  population,  but  that  the  group  will 
average  at  that  general  size  level. 

In  the  North,  a  large  area  Is  engulfed  by 
urban  regions.  This  limits  the  number  of 
outlying  locations  somewhat  (see  Figures  2 
and  3).  Average  new  community  size  Is 
124,000. 

In  the  South,  levels  of  urbanization  are 
still  Isigglng  behind  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
though  they  have  advanced  rapidly.  There 
are  abundant  resources  and  many  locations 
for  development.  Only  five  metropolitan  areas 
or  complexes  exceed  1  million  population  at 
present.  The  South  has  the  greatest  number 
of  potential  new  communities  projected,  and 
the  smallest  average  population  size  (83.000) 

The  West  Is  sparsely  populated,  but  has 
concentrated  population  cliisters.  There  is 
a  rapid  growth  potential,  but  resources, 
especially  water,  are  selectively  located,  re- 
stricting the  choice  of  locations.  The  West 
has  the  smallest  number  of  new  communi- 
ties projected,  but  the  largest  average  popu- 
lation size  (134,000). 

Though  many  smaller  new  communities 
may  develop.  It  should  be  anticipated  that 
the  largest  amount  of  new  community  popu- 
lation growth  would  be  accxsmmodated  in 
larger  communities  Many  of  the  smaller  new 
communities  have  tended  to  resemble  large 
subdivision  developments  in  their  planning 
and  land  use  character,  though  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  future  pattern.  In  the  less 
urbanized  regions  of  the  Nation  It  Is  very 
likely  that  free-standing  new  communities 
could  be  developed  of  smaller  size  than  those 
presented  In  the  model. 

POLICIZS    AND    PROGRAMS 

The  most  extensive  statement  of  future 
growth  problems  of  the  U.S..  and  their  Im- 
plications for  national  pwUcles  and  develop- 
ment planning.  Is  contained  in  a  report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations.'"  The  Commission  recom- 
mends national  policies  to  deal  with  urban 
growth  and  has  suggested  governmental 
structures  for  policy  Implementation  by  the 
Federal  and  State  governments.  A  study  of 
report  recommendations  reveals  how  far- 
reaching  and  broad-ranging  such  structures 
would  need  to  be 

Under  the  best  of  conditions  and  govern- 
mental organizations,  the  population  growth 
of  the  next  few  decades  will  be  difficult  to 
accommodate,  particularly  if  the  public  de- 
mands that  environmental  conditions  not  be 
permitted  to  deteriorate  but  insists  that  they 
be  somewhat  Improved  over  present  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  persistent  quest  for  t>etter  urban 
communities,  there  Is  need  for  concern  not 
only  about  the  physical  plan  and  environ- 


ment, but  also  for  the  social  environment  of 
the  urban  community.  Social,  political,  and 
cultural  forces  within  our  society  need  to  be 
considered  in  the  planning  of  new  commu- 
nities equally  with  economic  and  market 
forces.  Under  the  American  entrepreneurial 
system  the  actual  development  of  new  com- 
munities depends  most  heavily  upon  market, 
economic,  and  organizational  factors.  Fed- 
eral government  policies  are  leaning  strongly 
In  the  direction  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  new  communities.  Under  a  partner- 
ship concept,  it  is  appropriate  for  both  the 
sponsoring  organization  and  public  bodies 
to  be  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  life  In 
planned  new  communities. 

In  the  future  there  may  be  an  extremely 
great  variety  In  the  size  of  new  com- 
munities— ranging  from  5,000  to  500.000  In 
planned  population  size  (embodying  com- 
plete physical  and  social  plans) — with  di- 
verse land  uses  blended  to  achieve  the  great- 
est llvablllty  of  the  community. 

Urban  growth  Is  not  new  to  American 
experience.  Unplaxuied,  randomly  scattered, 
and  unattractive  urban  developments  are 
also  no  strangers.  Stringent  efforts,  both 
public  and  private,  to  improve  the  physical 
arrangement  of  land  uses,  the  appearance  of 
urban  development,  an^  to  beautify  our  cities 
have  been  manifold  and  have  achieved  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success — In  the  meantime  the 
specter  of  environmental  pollution  Increases 
both  In  terms  of  Its  absolute  level  and  In  our 
awareness  of  Its  potentially  lethal  character. 

The  same  technology  which  has  created 
problems  can.  If  called  upon,  solve  them. 
The  priorities,  preferences,  and  goals  relating 
to  the  character  and  quality  of  life  In  urban 
society  need  to  be  coordinated  and  imple- 
mented This  Is  an  appropriate  role  for  Gov- 
ernment action,  but  government  alone  may 
not  exercise  enough  Influence  or  sufficient 
control  to  achieve  the  desired  ends.  Thus, 
the  concept  of  partnership:  help  should  be 
sought  from  all  sources  and  all  types  of 
organizations— public,  private,  quasi-public; 
and  from  community  or  Individual  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Justification  for,  and 
potential  reward  from,  the  development  of 
new  communities  may  be  the  opportunity  to 
establish  a  superior  compatibility  between 
new  urban  development  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment— to  make  our  "new  cities"  more 
ecological  and  less  destructive  of  the  natural 
fabric  of  life  axid  earth  resources  than  our 
present  ones.  If  Occidental  man  is  to  have 
a  "second  chance"  in  his  stewardship  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  fabric  of  living  cwga- 
nlsms  and  energy  systems  which  make  con- 
tinued human  life  on  the  earth  possible,  the 
new  community  could  be  a  significant  ele- 
ment In  this  undertaking. 

HUD  SURVIT  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  LARGE  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS AND  NEW  COMMCNrrlES COM- 
PLETED OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
UNITED    STATES    SINCE     1947  . 

General 

Table  7  is  a  compilation  of  large  develop- 
ments and  new  communities  In  the  United 
States.  Valuable  contributions  were  made 
by  previous  studies  such  as  those  of  House 
and  Home,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  Future  Growth),  and  Elch- 
ler  and  Kaplan   (The  Community  Builders). 

All  the  projects  listed  were  completed  or 
under  construction  between  1947  and  1969. 
While  this  list  of  63  projects  Is  not  exhaus- 
tive. It  Is  as  complete  and  up  to  date  as 
possible  without  undertaking  extensive  field 
surveys. 

Inclusion  In,  or  exclusion  from,  this  list 
does  not  constitute  an  official  endorsement. 
or  lack  thereof,  on  the  p«irt  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Data  on  community  characteristics 
were  gathered  only  foe  a  sample  of 
communities. 
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New  communitie* 

The  terms  "new  community",  "planned 
community",  "new  town"  or  "new  city"  have 
been  used  extensively  by  developers,  profes- 
sionals and  officials.  The  concept  Itself  Is  sub- 
ject to  varied  Interpretations,  and  Its  defini- 
tion Is  extremely  elusive:  a  new  community 
Is  a  group  of  people  with  a  bond  of  Interest, 
a  new  developed  urban  area,  with  a  minimum 
dependency  on  other  areas  and  groups. 

Certain  criteria  are  generally  applied  to 
further  define  this  concept:  a  new  com- 
munity Ls  developed  In  accordance  with  an 
overall  master  plan;  It  consciously  follows 
principles  of  urban  design  and  preserves  and 
enhances  the  natural  environment;  It  Is  suf- 
ficiently large  to  provide  social  diversity  and 
all  urban  fimctlons  necessary  to  Its  resi- 
dents; and  it  has  some  source  of  primary 
employment  and  community  revenues.  The 
line  between  a  large  development  and  a  new 
community  depends  on  the  degree  to  which 
these  criteria  are  met.  Since  it  la  not  pos- 
sible to  assess  a  development's  conformity  to 
these  criteria  with  any  measure  of  precision, 
and  none  of  the  projects  listed  fully  meets 
all  criteria,  the  table  does  not  differentiate 
between  them. 

Planning 

The  development  of  most  projects  listed 
Is  based  on  a  master  plan  for  the  entire 
project  area,  formulated  by  the  developer 
and  his  consultants,  prior  to  construction 
and  sale.  The  projects  cover  a  wide  range  of 
quality  In  social,  economic  and  physical 
planning,  and  In  urban  design  and  architec- 
ture. 

Most  projects  listed  occupy  a  single  land 
tract,  with  reasonably  regular  boundaries 
and  few  Inholdlngs.  Because  of  historic  land 
survey  practices,  project  boundaries  gen- 
erally disregard  natural  terrain.  Scattered 
tracts  developed  by  the  same  developer  with- 
in an  area  were  not  Included  In  the  list. 

The  approval  of  the  master  plan  by  the 
local  government,  a  usual  prerequisite.  Is 
generally  an  Indication  of  the  conformity  of 
the  project  to  the  plan  for  the  larger  area 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  government, 
or  the  government's  agreement  to  incorpo- 
rate It  In  the  plan. 

Construction 

The  projects  listed  were  started  on  land 
with  no  or  little  development  initially.  Land 
development  (streets,  sewer  and  water  sys- 
tems), other  public  facilities,  and  private 
construction  are  part  of  their  develc^ment 
program.  Not  Included  In  this  list  are  land 
speculation  projects  based  on  lot  sale  with 
minimal  or  no  development. 


Community  characteristics 
The  63  projects  listed  are  distributed  in  18 
states,  over  one  third  In  California  alone, 
and  over  one  half  In  three  states  (California, 
Arizona  and  Florida),  reflecting  climatic  and 
recreational  attraction.  Seventy-eight  per- 
cent of  the  projects  are  within  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (49  projects  in 
25  SMSAs). 

Except  for  one  small  mining  town,  the 
projects  listed  range  In  size  from  1,200  to 
53,800  acres,  and  In  population  projections 
from  4,000  to  270,000  people.  The  aggregate 
acreage  totals  566,300  acres.  Elxcludlng  three 
projects  with  Indefinite  population  projec- 
tions, the  aggregate  ultimate  population 
totals  3,474,000  persons  In  1,066,800  dwelling 
units,  or  an  average  of  3.25  persons  per 
dwelling  unit,  2.4  dwelling  units  or  7.8  per- 
sons per   gross   acre. 

Ail  the  projects  listed  are  primarily  resi- 
dential. They  Include  to  a  greatly  varying 
extent  some  provisions  for  one  or  more  of 
the  following  urban  functions:  Industry, 
business,  shopping,  professional  services,  edu- 
cation, religious  worship,  recreation,  and  cul- 
tural activities. 

Of  all  the  projects  listed,  seven  have  their 
own  government — city  or  village — and  elev- 
en are  within  municipal  boundaries  or  were 
annexed  to  a  city.  A  number  of  the  remain- 
ing projects  may  be  expected  to  eventually 
Incorporate  and  be  self-governing.  Counties, 
townships,  special  districts,  and  citizens'  or- 
ganizations perform  some  of  the  necessary 
public  functions  In  the  absence  of  commu- 
nity government. 

With  some  exceptions  (Including  retirement 
communities)  residents  in  the  projects  listed 
are  mostly  middle-Income,  young  to  middle 
age,  and  white.  While  a  certain  degree  of  so- 
cial diversity  exists  In  some  communities,  the 
majority  tend  toward  homogeneity.  Relative- 
ly few  low-cost  housing  units  have  been  built 
In  these  large  developments  and  commu- 
nities. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Basic  d&ta  for  this  statement  and  for  Ta- 
ble 1  derived  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
Colonial  Times  to  1957  Table.  Series  A.1-3, 
"Estimated  Population  of  the  United  States: 
1790  to  1957,"  page  7.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1900. 

'I>aU  published  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  in  Population  Characteristics  (Series 
P-20,  No.  184),  "Women  by  Number  of  Own 
ChUdren  Under  6  Years  Old,  1968,  and  1967." 
Washington:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
June  16,  1969, 

'Based  on  estimated  data  published  by 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population  Esti- 


mates (Series  P-25,  No.  381,  Table  A,  page  22) . 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
December  18,  1967. 

Data  Indicate  the  genera]  fertility  rate 
for  all  women  of  cohort  bom  1906-1910  was 
2.3  children  per  woman;  for  cohort  bom 
1935-1940  the  Indicated  rate  will  be  about 
3.2  children  per  woman. 

« Population  growth  is  projected  within 
the  conterminous  United  States  which,  un- 
til 1959,  was  the  national  territory  of  the 
United  States:  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  not 
included  because  of  their  geographic  sepa- 
ration from  the  mainland. 

=^See  Pickard,  J.  P.,  Dimensions  of  hfetro- 
politanism,  and  its  Appendixes,  Tables  S-2 
through  S-«:  A-36  through  A-53;  and  Chap. 
ter  X  (pp.  89-91 ) .  Published  in  1967  by  ULl — 
the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

•Frederic  J.  Osborn  and  Amc^d  Whlttlck, 
The  New  Towns:  The  Answer  to  Megalopo- 
lis (Second  Edition).  London:  Leonard  HUl, 
1969,  456  pages. 

'  Edward  P.  Elchler  and  Marshall  Kaplan, 
The  Community  Builders.  Berkeley:  Univer- 
sity of  California  Press.  1967,  196  pagea. 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urbcui 
Development,  Community  Resources  Devel- 
opment Administration,  New  Communities 
Division,  "Survey  and  Analysis  of  Large  De- 
velopments and  New  Cotnmunltlea  Com- 
pleted or  Under  Construction  In  the  United 
States  since  1947."  [Ust  prepared  by  David 
D.  Brodeur)   February,  1969,  7  pages. 

■  In  some  other  Instances,  a  proportion  of 
20  percent  has  been  used.  The  question  of 
what  proportion  of  future  national  popula- 
tion growth  should  reasonably  be  allocated 
to  new  communities  needs  a  good  deal  more 
study  and  research. 

"■  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  Urban  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica: Policies  for  Future  Growth,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1968.  See  e^>e- 
clally  Chapter  VI,  "Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations," phages  123-173. 

TABLE  l.-OOUBLING  PERIOD  OF  U.S.  POPULATION,  IgOS- 
2036,  SHOWING  MEAN  ANNUAL  GROXfTH  RATE 


U.S.  tot»l 
populttion 
(millioni) 

Dotlbling 
period 
(yejn) 

Aniiuil 

powth 

rite 

(percent) 

re«r: 

1805 

6.2S  . 
12.5 
25 

50 
100 
200 

1829 

1852 

1880 

1915 

1967 

>24 
>23 

>a 

>35 

>52 
>69 

3.0 
3.0 
2.5 
2.0 
1.3 
1.0 

Projection:  2036±....         400 

ABLE  2.-GE0GRAPHIC   DISTRIBUTION   OF   POPULATION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   BY      TABLE   3.-GE0GRAPHIC    DISTRIBUTION    OF    POPULATION    OF   CONTERMINOUS    UNITOE 
MAJOR  CENSUS  REGIONS.  1800-1960  STATES.  BY  MAJOR  METROPOLITAN  REGIONS,  1920-2000 


(Papulation  data  in  miliionsl 


North 

Sout^ 

West> 

Perrenl  ol 

Per(»nt  ot 

Percent  ol 

United 

United 

United 

YMr 

Population 

States 

Popi 

lation 

States 

Population 

States 

1800..       .. 

2.6 

50 

2.3 

43 

'0.4 

7 

1850  

13.Z 

57 

8.0 

34.5 

•2.0 

8.5 

1900 

♦7.4 

a 

24.5 

32 

4.3 

6 

1920      .... 

63.7 

60 

33.1 

31 

9.2 

9 

1940 

76.1 

57.5 

41.7 

31  5 

14,4 

11 

1960 

98.3 

54 

55.0 

30.5 

2t0 

15.5 

1  Definitions  of  West:  In  1800,  North  Central  and  South  Central  rejions.  In  1850  States  west  of 
Misjusippi  River. 

>  West  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  for  the  period  1900-1960,  thus,  population  adds  to  total  U,S' 
population. 


(Population  data  in  millionil 


North 

South 

West 

Percent 

Percent 

Partmt 

Popula- 

of United 

Popula- 

of United 

Popula- 

ot United 

Year 

tion 

States 

tion 

States 

tion 

States 

1920.. 

66.9 

63 

29.5 

28 

9.3 

9 

1940 

80.1 

61 

37.1 

28 

14.4 

U 

1960 

103.17 

58 

47.32 

2S.5 

27.97 

15.5 

1970 

114.2 

56 

53.8 

27 

35.2 

17 

2000 

158.5 

52 

78.2 

26 

67.9 

22 

Note:  Maior  metropolitan  regions  ol  the  United  States  are  shown  on  the  map  (ht  2). 
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TABLE  4.-30-YEAR  POPULATION  GROWTH  PSOJECTIOHS,  UNITED  STATES,  AND  ITS  LARGE  URBAN  REGIONS  AND  LARGEST  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  AND  COMPLEXES,  1970-2000 

|ln  fflillkmsl 


Population 


Mttropolitin  am,  uttan  rifion, 
or  maior  rofion 


Estimatad 
1970 


Projactad 
2000 


30-yMr 

irowUi 

1970^2000 


Now  York,  Northtast  N«w  Jarsay.  Connacticut  > 

Dalawara  Vallay  i 

Boston- Brockton  > 

Waahmcton.. _ ._ 

Baltimora 

Hartford-ToUand  County  • 

Balanca  o*  urlwn  r«f  ion 

Attantic  laaboard _ 

Chicaco-Northwost  Indiana' 

D«troit-Ann  Arbor ' 

Clavaland-Lorain ' 

Pittabunh 

Cincinnati _ 

Milwaukaa 

Buffale. 

Indianapolis 

CotumlMs,  Otin 

Day  ton,  Oh  io 

Rochastar,  N.Y 

Balanca  of  urban  ration. 

Lowar  Great  Lakas . 

Subtotal,  metropolitan  belt 

St.  Louis 

Minnaapolis-SL  Paul 

Kansas  City , 

Balance  of  North 

Total,  Northern  regions 

Miami-Fort  Lauderdale '. 

Tampa-St.  Petersburg , 

Orlando-Cape  Kennedy' 

Balance  of  urban  region 

Peninsular  Florida , 

Southern  Piedmont 

Houston-Galveston  ' 

Balance  of  urban  region 

Teus-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast 

New  Orleans , 


17.2 
5.7 
3.6 
2.9 
2.1 
a9 

13.4 


24.8 
8.4 
4.4 
6.0 
3.3 
1.6 

18.9 


+7.6 
+2.7 

+a8 

+3.1 
+1.2 
+0.7 
+5.5 


45.8 


67.4 


+21.6 


7. 

4. 

2. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

a9 

0.9 
15.5 


11.4 
7.6 
3.7 
2.6 
2.1 
2.1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.3 

21.7 


+3.8 
+3.1 
+1.3 
+0.2 
+0.7 
+0.7 
+0.4 
+0.6 
+0.7 
+0.6 
+0.4 
+6.2 


40.4 


59.1 


+  117 


86.2 
2.4 
1.7 
1.3 

22.6 


126.5 
3.5 
2.4 
1.8 

24.3 


+40.3 
+  1.1 
+0.7 
+0.5 
+  1.7 


Population 


Matropoiitan  area,  urtun  region, 
or  major  ragkMi 


Estimatad 
1970 


Proioctad 
2000 


30-year 

trowth 

1970^2000 


114.2 

158.5 

+44.3 

1.8 
0.9 
0.7 
2.3 

5.0 
2.1 
1.8 
4.1 

+3.2 
+  1.2 
+  1.1 
+  1.8 

S.7 

13.0 

+7.3 

3.3 

5.2 

+1.9 

2.1 

0.4 

4.4 

as 

+2.3 

+0.1 

2.5 

4.9 

+2.4 

1.1 


1.8 


+.7 


Balance  of  urban  region.  

Central  Gulf  Coast 

North  Central  Teias  (Dallas-  Fort  Worth) 

Atlanta 

Balance  of  urban  region 

North  Central  Georgia 

Subtotal,  urban  regions,  South 

San  Antonio 

Balance  o(  South 

Total,  southern  regions 

Los  Angeles-Orange-Ventura  Counties' 

San  Francisco  Bay' .     

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino-Riverside' 

Sacramento 

Balance  of  urban  region 

California  (urban  region) 

Seattle-Tacoma 

Balanca  of  urban  region 

Puget  Sound  urban  region 

Phoenix 

Balance  of  urban  region 

Metropolitan  Arizona.. 

Denver 

Balanca  of  urban  ragwn 

Cotorado  Piedmont 

Subtotal,  urban  regions  West 

Portland 

Balance  of  West 

Total,  western  regions  

Conterminous  U.S.  total  (48  States  and 
District  of  Columbia) 


1.6 

2.9 

+1.3 

2.7 

4.7 

+2.0 

2.2 

4.2 

+2.0 

1.4 
.4 

2.5 
.6 

+L1 

+.2 

1.8 

3.1 

+1.3 

18.2 

.9 

34.7 

35.1 

1.7 

41.4 

+  16.9 

+.8 
+6.7 

53.8 

78.2 

+24.4 

9.3 
4.S 

1.3 

1.2 
.9 

2.7 


20.9 
7.7 
3.4 
3.2 
2.0 
5.3 


+11.6 
+3.2 
+2.1 
+2.0 
+  1.1 
+2.6 


19.9 

42.5 

+22.6 

1.8 
0.3 

3.4 

0.4 

+1.6 
+0.1 

2.1 

3.8 

+1.7 

1.0 
0.3 

2.6 
0.9 

+  1.6 

+0.6 

1.3 

3.5 

+2.2 

1.2 
0.4 

2.3 
0.9 

+  1  1 

+0  5 

1.6 

3.2 

+1.6 

24.9 
1.0 
9.3 

53.0 

1.7 

13.2 

+28  1 

+0.7 
+3  9 

35.2 

67.9 

+32.7 

203.2 


304.6 


+  101,4 


>  Indicates  metropolitan  complei.  made  of  more  than  1  metropolitan  area:  New  Yorit,  northeast 
New  Jersey-Connecticut  =  New  York-northeastern  New  Jersey  standard  consolidated  area  plus 
Fairfield  County.  Connecticut:  Delaware  Valley  =  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  Trenton,  San  Francisco 
Bay^San  Francisco-Oakland.  San  Jose,  Vallejo- Napa,  others  are  indicated  by  names  in  title. 


>  Boston-Brockton  =  Boston  SEA  (Suffolk  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Norfolk  Counties)  and  Brockton 
SEA  (Plymouth  County). 

>  San  Bernardino- Riverside-Ontario  is  official  title,  consists  of  2  counties. 


TABLE  5.-P0SSIBLE  MODEL  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  30,000,000  POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  NEW  COMMUNITIES,  1970-2000 


ne 

N.C. 

population 

growth, 

1970-2000 

(millions) 

New  communities 

by  population  size 

(thousands) ' 

Metropolitan  area  urban  region  ;o 

Number  total 

500 

250 

150 

100 

75 

50 

Atlantic  seaboard  

+4.2 

25 

2 

5 

5 

4 

Boston  region 

+.2 
-hl.8 

+  .7 
+  .9 
+.25 
+.35 

2  

6 

5 

5 

3 

4 

z" 

2 

1 
2 

2  

1 
2 

"'i".'.'." 
2 

New  York- northern  New  Jersey-Connecticut 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania-southern  New  Jersey-northern  Data- 
ware    .   - 

Baltimore-Washington  region 

Virginia  urban  corridor 

Balance  of  urban  region 

Lower  Great  Lakes 

+3.8 

28 

2 

2 

4 

12 

Chicagotand 

Soutl)arn  Michigan-Toledo 

Northeastern  Ohio 

Columbus-Miami  Valley 

Central  Indiana 

+  1.2 
+1.0 
+.5 
+.4 
+.3 
+.3 
+.1 

6 
6 

3  

4 

4 

4 

1   

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

"  2  ;;:;: 

"i".'.'.'.. 

4 

4 

Niagara  frontier-central  New  Yorti... 
Pittsbu  rgh  region 

St.  Lou  is .  

Minnaapdis-SL  Paul 

+.1 

Z 

2 

1 



Kansas  City.  . 

metropolitan  zones 

Total,  Norttiarn  urban  regions  and 
Outlying  northern  regions 

-^8,  5 
+  18 

58 
25 

4 

7 

9 
2 

22 

16 

6 

13 

Northern  regions,  total 

+10.3 

83 

4 

11 

26 

22 

13 

Peninsular  Florida. 

+2.0 

17 

2 

3 

6 

6 

South  Florida 

+  1,0 

^0,3 
-0.3 
+  0,4 

6 

3 

3  .... 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Tampa  Bay.     

1 
2 
1 

I 

1 

4 

Orlando-Capa  Kennedy 

Balance  ot  urban  region 

rootnotM  at  end  oT  table. 
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Metropolitan  area  urban  region  zone 


N.C. 

population 

growth, 

1970-2000 

(millions) 


Number  total 


New  communities:  by  population  size  (thousands)  ■ 


500 


250 


150 


100 


75 


50 


Southern  Piedmont. 

Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast 

Central  Gulf  Coast 

North  Central  Texas  (Oallas-Fort  Worth). . . 

North  Central  Georgia 

South  Central  Texas  (San  Antonio-Austin). 


Total,  Southern  urban  regions. 
Outlying  southern  regions _ 


+0.4 
+0.6 
+0.5 
+0.5 
+0.3 
+0.2 


+4.5 
+4,6 


Southern  regions, total. 

California  urban  region: 

Southern  California 


+9.1 


5 

6  1 

6  

4 2 

3  1 

2 

43 r7  2  T 

67  .._ 3 

110  ...  2  10 


16 
9 


18 

20 


25 


38 


15 


(-4,95 


25 


Los  Angeles-Orange-Ventura-  San  Bernardino-Riverside- 

Bakersfield 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara  Southern  California  Coast.. 


+  4,1 

+0.65 

+0.2 


17 
6 
2 


Central  California. 


+  1.9 


San  Francisco  Bay. 

Sacramento    _ 

Balance  of  urban  region. 


Metropolitan  Arizona. 
Puget Sound 
Colorado  Piedmont... 
Willamette  Valley  .... 


+  1.0 
+0.3 
+  0.6 


4 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

I 

1 

1  

6  

1 

2 

3 

+0.7 
+0.5 
+0.5 
+0.2 


Total,  western  urban  regions 
Outlying  western  regions 


Western  regions,  total     

United  Stales,  grand  total 

In  urban  regions,  metiopolitan  zones. 
In  outlying  legions .      ..    ...    . 


+8.75 

59 

20 

5 

5 

n 

4 

19 

7 

19 

5 

+  1.85 

4 

+10.6 

79 

5 

5 

15 

26 

24 

4 

+30.0 

272 

9 

14 

36 

77 

84 

52 

+21.7 
+8.3 


160 
112 


27 
9 


57 

20 


53 

31 


52 


'■  Population  giowth  shown  in  millions  is  the  amount  allocated  to  new  communities  for  total  growth,  see  table  4. 


TABLE  6-FUTURE  PROJECTED  LAND  AREA  OF  LARGEST 
I'RBANIZEO  AGGLOMERATIONS,  20O0,  AND  AREA  OF 
PREDECESSOR  URBANIZED  AREAS  IN   1970 

|Data  in  square  miles| 


lI'Danized 
igglomeration 


Total  land  area 
2000        1970 


Los  Angeles  Basin... 

4,921 

2  116 

(Los  Angeles)    . 

(1  882) 

(San  Beinardino- 

Rueiside). 
New  York-N  I 

(234) 

N  J. -Conn. 

4,662 

2  8Q3 

(New  York-N  E 

N  J).... 

(,.',  381) 

(Monmouth-Ocean 

Counties,  N  J  ). 

(180) 

(Stamford-Nor. 

walk. Bridge- 

port)  

(239) 

30-year 
growth 

•  2,  8o5 


•  1,859 


Percent 

of 

increase 


-133 


•66 


Urbanized 
agglomeration 


Chica  ^-Milwaukee 

(Chicago-N,W, 
Indiana).. . 

(Kenosha  and 
Racine).. 

(Milwaukee). 
San  Francisco  Bay 
Detroit- Toledo. 

(Detroit-Pontiac) 

(Ann  Arbor) 

(Toledo) , 

Washington- 
Baltimore..    . 

(Washington). 

(Raltimore) 
Dallas-Foil  Worth. 

(Dallas) 

(Fort  Worth) 
Houston-Galveston 

(Houston). 

(Galveston  and 
Texas  City).. 


Total  land  area 
2000        1970 


Percent 
30-year  of 

growth    increase 


Urbanized 
agglomeration 


Total  land  area 


2000 


Percent 
3C-year  of 

1970       growth    increase 


2,853 


2,104 
1  868 


1,713 


1  611 


1,530 


1,495       J.  1, 358          +91  9    Delaware  Valley...    .     1,491          916          -575          -63 
10.  Southeast  Florida...     1486          564          -922        +163 

(1,139) 11    Cuyahoga  Valley....     1,278          750          -528          -70 

(Cleveland- 

(39)     ..     .    .  Lorain-Elyria) ...      (581) 

(317)  (Akron) (169)    

1.145          -959          -84  12,  Atlanta  (with 

1,018          -850          -83  Marietta)..               1,100          458           -632        +135 

(844)     .  13    San  Diego                      1,063          380           -683        +180 

(37)  14    Minneapolis-St, 

(137) Paul...                       1,047          730          -317          -43 

796          -917         i-115  Total,  14  largest 

(523)  areas..                  28  72'     14,91C      -13,817           -93 

(273)  

1,015  -596  +59  --    

(583) Source:  Based  on  published  and  unpublished  data  compiled 

(432) in    Appendixes  to   Dimensions   of   Metropolitanism   (Research 

714           -816         -114  Monograph    14A)    Washington     Urban    Land    Institute,    1968 

(650)  Tables  A-45  through  A-53,  The  1970  urbanized  area  data  are 
projected  from  1960, 

(64) 


TABLE   7      LARGf   DfVELOPMlNTS  A'.D   'itA   COMMUNITIES  (COMPLETED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE   1947)1 


Nam*' 


Location ' 


Acres' 


Aiizona: 

Keainy  P.r,3l  County  1   30u 

Lake  Haiasu  City  Muhave  County  16  iOL' 

Litchtield  Park  Manctipa  County  13,000 

San  Wanuel  Pinal  County  70U 

Sun  City  Maricopa  County  U'  700 

Tucson  Gieen  Valley  Pima  County  2  9lii-' 

Calilornia: 

Calabasas  Park.  Los  Angeles  and  Venluia  3,000 
Counties 

Diamond  Bar   ..  Los  Angeles  County 8,  O'Ju 

fl  Dorado  Hills  II  Dorado  County  9,800 

Foster  City     ..  San  Maleo  County 2,600 

Irvine  Ranch     .  Orange  County           32,500 

lanss    .  Thousand  Oaks.- 11  000 

Laguna  Hills  LeisureWorld    Orange  County 2,500 

Laguna  Niguel  Orange  County 7,900 

Lake  San  Marcos.  San  Diego  County !  700 

Mission  Vieio. .  Orange  County           II  300 

Porter  Ranch...  .  Los  Angeles  County 4  100 

Rancho  Bernardo San  Diego..                5  400 

Rancho  California Riveiside  County   .     41,100 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Planned 

dwelling 

units' 


1,000 
20,000 
22  OOC 

I  500 
30  000 

6,000 

4,000 

20  000 
20,  000 
11,000 
80  600 
22,000 
18,000 
22,800 

3,000 
27,000 
12,000 

7,000 
27,000 


Planned 
popu- 
lation ' 


J  OOli 
60,  000 
75  000 

6  000 
5s  0!J0 
lb  000 

15,000 

80  000 
75,000 
35,  000 
270,000 
80,000 
30,000 
80,  000 
6  000 
80  000 
43,000 
26,  000 
80,000 


Name  - 


Location 


Acres' 


Planned 

dwelling 
units' 


Planned 
popu- 
lation > 


Redwood  Shores... 
Rossmoor 

San  Mann. 

San  Ramon  Village 

Sun  City 

University  Village.. 

Valencia 

Westlake  Village... 


Colorado. 

MontbellO-    ... 

Northglenn   ... 

Pikes  Peak  Park      .  . 
Delaware:  Pike  Creek  Valley 
Florida: 

Coral  Springs 

Deltona  . 

Lehigh  Acres 

Miami  Lakes 

North  Palm  Beach " 


Redwood  City 4,700 

Walnut  Cieek. 2,000 

Novato.      .     .    . 2,20C 

Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  4,500 

Counties, 

Riverside  County 1,700 

Santa  Barbara  County 4  OOC 

Los  Angeles  County  4  OOC 

Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  12,000 

Counties:  portion  in 

Thousand  Oaks. 

Denver     3  CiOC 

Adams  County..    2,700 

Colorado  Springs 4,  300 

New  Castle  County 1,300 

Broward  County    10  400 

Volusia  County 15  000 

Lee  County         51,800 

Dade  County 1,900 

Palm  Beach  County 9,600 


20  000 
10  000 

5  OOO 
2C,00C 

8  600 
3  500 

40,000 
20,000 


12  OOO 
6,500 

11,500 
5,000 

15,000 

32  000 

(') 

6,000 

7,100 


60,000 
16,000 
20,000 
72  000 

11,000 

14  000 

250,000 

68,000 


35  OOC 
30,000 
35,000 
20,000 

60,000 
75,000 
(•) 
25  000 
25,000 


*%-mu   O  -  72  -  pi,  IT  .  «0 
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TABLE  7.-UR6E  DEVaOPMENTS  AND  NEW  COMMUNITIES  (COMPIHED  Of)  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  194^ '-Continutd 


Namt> 


Location' 


Planned        Plannad 

dwelling  popu- 

Aer«s<        units'         lation  > 


Florida — Continuod 

Palm  B«acli  Gardens  I Palm  Beach  County 6,  IW 

PortChariottt Charlotte  County 53,800 


Spring  Hill Hanundo  County. 

Georgia:  Ptachtree  City Fayette  County... 

Hawaii: 

Hawaii  Kai Honolulu  County. 

Mllilani  Town Honolulu  County.. 

Ilinois: 

Elk  Grove  Villat* ' Cook  County. 


10.000 
IS.  000 

6,000 
3.000 

S.800 
3.600 
2.700 
1.600 

Lauistana:  New  Orteans  New  Orleaiu 32,000 

East 
MaryUnd: 

Cotumbia Howard  County U.IOO 

Crofton - Anne  Aninde<  County 1,300 


Oak  Brook ' Du  Page  County 

Park  Forest' Cook  and  Will  Countie*. 

Park  Forest  South ' Will  County. 


IS,  000 

32,000 
4,300 

16,400 
14.000 

13,500 

7,000 

10,000 

15.000 

120.000 


30,000 
3,500 


70,000 

75,000 
15,000 

56,000 
56.000 

51.000 
25,000 
34.000 
60,000 
250.000 


110  000 
15,000 


Name' 


Location  > 


Acres' 


Planned 

dwelling 

units  * 


Planned 
popu- 
lation • 


JoppatDwne 

MontcDfflery  Village 

Massachusetts:  New 

Seebury. 

Minnesota:  Jonathan 

New  Jersey :  WHIingboro 

New  Mexico:  Psr»^  Hills 
New  York: 

LavittDwn 

Sterling  Forest 

Ohio: 

Forest  Park  ' 

Grant  Park 

Pennsyhrania :  Levittown... 
Tens: 

Clear  Lake  City 

Sharpdown 

Virginia:  Reston 


Harford  County 1,300  3,000  10,000 

Montgomery  County 2,200  10,000  30,000 

Barnstable  County 3,000  3,700  16,000 

Chaska 2,300  17,000  50.000 

Burlington  County 4,500  11,000  50,000 

Bernalillo  County B.SOO  20.000  70,000 

Nassau  County 5.000  17.500  6«,000 

OrsngeCounly.  20,000  (•)  (•) 

Hamilton  County 4.000  9,000  35,000 

Clermont  County 7,500  14.500  50,000 

BucksCounty 5,500  17,000  70.000 

HarnsCounty 15,000  57,000  150,000 

Houston 4,000  9,900  35.000 

Fairfai  County 7,400  25,000  75,000 


•  Compiled  l>y  the  Division  o(  New  Communities.  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

w4*  -  -   . 


'aihintton,  D.C.  January.  1969. 

>  Arranged  alphabetKally  by  States. 

>  County,  or  city  where  annexed. 
•  To  the  nearest  hundred. 


•  To  the  nearest  thousand. 

•IndeAniteL 

'  Incorporated  as  a  village. 

■  Incoqiorated  as  a  city. 


ADMINISTRATION  DECISION  TO  RE- 
LEASE PULL  FUNDS  FOR  SUMMER 
CHILD   FEEDING   PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
George  Shultz  stating  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  now  Intends  to  fund 
all  of  the  applications  fi^m  cities  and 
States  for  the  1971  summer  child  feed- 
ing program. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  hlir.  on  July 
2,  coslgned  by  44  other  Senators,  Mr. 
Shultz  stated  that  steps  have  been  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  Insure  that  the  full  benefits 
of  the  child  feeding  programs  planned 
by  cities  and  States  this  siimmer  will  be 
realized. 

I  am  gratified,  as  I  know  my  colleagues 
are,  that  the  administration  reconsidered 
this  matter  and  that  mllUons  of  needy 
children  will  be  fed  tljls  summer  as 
Congress  Intended  and  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  originally  promised. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  letters  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  also  ask  that  a  survey  of  the  known 
volume  of  requests  for  summer  feeding 
funds,  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  In  cooperation  with 
the  National  League  of  Clties-U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro. 

With  respect  to  the  survey.  I  would 
point  out  that  it  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  an  exhaustive  doctmientatlon  of 
the  needs  of  cities  and  States  for  summer 
lunch  program  funds.  It  is  simply  a 
listing  of  available  U.S.  Department  of 
A^culture  data,  supplemented  by  ad- 
ditional requests  made  known  to  the 
League  of  Cities  and  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Itemis 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

JtiLT  2.  1871. 
Hon.  Obokox  p.  Skultz. 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  tKe  President.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
DcAm  Mm.  Sht7i.tz:   We  ue  writing  to  msk 
your  ImmMlUt*  reconalder»tlon  of  the  fund- 
ing being  made  available  for  this  year's  lum- 
mer  child  feeding  [wograma.  Theae  programs, 
authorized  under  the  National  School  Lunch 


Act,  provide  Nutritious  meals  for  thousands 
of  needy  children  In  our  urban  areas. 

Barly  this  week  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  it  would  allocate 
tlS.l  million  for  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams, noting  that  this  represented  a  three- 
fold increase  over  last  summer.  It  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  us  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents tlS.O  mUllon  less  than  what  is  needed 
to  insure  full  fuixllng  for  the  summer  feed- 
ing programs.  We  are  concerned  that  mil- 
lions of  children  in  New  York  and  Newark, 
in  San  Antonio  and  Los  Angeles.  In  Minne- 
apolis and  Indianapolis,  and  In  many  other 
cities  throughout  the  nation  will  not  be  fed 
this  summer,  as  they  had  been  promised. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that,  as  of  June  18,  it  had 
received  requests  from  cities  and  states  for 
summer  feeding  programs  totalling  $26.6  mil- 
lion. However,  we  believe  that  this  total  does 
not  reflect  the  latest  estimates.  A  more  re- 
cent surrey  conducted  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
revealed  that  summer  requests  actually  total 
t33.0  million.  It  Is  from  this  second  estimate 
that  we  derive  the  need  for  an  addltiooal 
•15.0  mUlion. 

It  Is  not  as  If  our  cities  and  states  had 
acted  without  Department  of  Agriculture 
support  or  promise  of  full  funding.  As  you  are 
no  doubt  aware,  the  expansion  In  the  sum- 
mer feeding  programs  this  year  Is  a  direct 
result  of  Department  of  Agriculture  promo- 
tion in  cities  and  states  across  the  nation. 
Our  cities  were  urged  to  expand  their  efforts 
and  were  promised  that  the  necessary  money 
would  be  forthcoming.  Programs  were  planned 
In  full  faith  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  stand  behind  its  promise  of 
funds.  Moreover,  when  some  question  arose 
as  to  whether  sufficient  money  was  Indeed 
available.  Congress  acted  swiftly  to  provide 
both  the  spending  authority  and  funds. 

Last  week  the  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
spend  up  to  tlOO  million  from  Section  33 
funds  (customs  receipts)  on  this  year's  sum- 
mer programs.  In  addition  to  whatever  funds 
might  l>e  Included  in  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire  appropriation  bill.  As  Senator 
Talmadge.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  expressed  It. 

.  .  the  bUl  we  have  reported.  autborUsas 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  Section 
32  funds  in  any  amount  (subsequently  set 
at  tas  mUllon  for  FT  1071  and  $100  mlUlon 
for  FT  1072)  necessary  to  keep  this  program 
going  beyond  June  30.  The  Committee  in- 
cluded this  provision  because  of  the  prac- 
tical certainty  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  AgrlcxUture  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1972  will  not  be  paaaed  before  July  1, 


and  t>ecause  of  the  probability  that  insuffi- 
cient funds  will  be  provided  by  a  continuing 
resolution  .  .  .  Olven  all  of  theae  circum- 
stances, there  would  seem  to  me  to  be  no 
basis  for  the  concern  now  manifested  in 
many  city  halls  about  a  cut-off  of  money 
for  the  summer  nutrition  program." 

That  was  the  expressed  Intent  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  We  were  aware  that  the 
regular  appropriations  process  might  not  be 
completed  in  time,  and  might  not — because 
it  began  iMfore  the  funding  crisis  was  made 
known — provide  as  much  as  would  be  re- 
quired. It  was  the  firm  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 
clear  direction  as  to  the  use  of  Section  32 
funds  with  respect  to  this  program. 

Congress  intended  that  the  summer  pro- 
grams be  immediately  and  fully  funded. 

This  matter  is  one  of  the  greatest  urgency. 
We   respectfully  request   that   full   funding 
of  the  summer  feeding  programs  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  light  of  Congressional  action. 
Sincerely, 

Clifford  P.  Case,  Birch  Bayh.  J.  Olenn 
Beall.  Jr.,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
James  L.  Buckley.  Lawton  ChUes.  Marlow 
W.  Cook.  Alan  Cranston.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Mike  Gravel,  Fred  R.  Harris.  PhUlp  A.  Hart. 
Vance  Hartke. 

Idark  O.  Hatfield.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs. 
Harold  E.  Hughes,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Henry  N.  Jackson,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  Warren  O.  Magnuson.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Oeorge  S.  McOovem, 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Frank 
E.  Moss.  Edmund  8.  Muskie,  Oaylord  Nelson. 

Bob  Packwood,  John  O.  Pastore,  Claiborne 
Pell.  Charles  H.  Percy.  William  Proxmlre. 
Abraham  TUblcoff.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
William  B.  Spong.  Jr..  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  m, 
Stuart  Symington,  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  John 
V.  Tunney,  Lowell  P.  Welcker,  Jr.,  Harrison 
A.  WUliams. 

ExKcuTiVK  OmcK  or  thi  Paxsi- 
onrr,    Omcx    or    Managekxkt 

AND  BXTDCXT, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  8, 1971. 
Hon.  C-Ltrwo'ut  P.  Casz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAS  SiNATO*  Cask:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
July  a  letter  oonoemlng  the  rummer  child 
feeding  program  (non-school) . 

As  you  know,  the  President  laat  week 
signed  H.R.  52S7.  and  we  have  already  initi- 
ated the  steps  necessary  to  fund  all  of  the 
applications  received  frocn  cities  and  states 
for  this  program,  which  as  you  say  amo>unt  to 
some  $33  million.  We  earlier  had  concurred 
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with  the  Department  of  Agrlculttire  In  in- 
creaalng  last  year's  program  threefold  up  to  a 
total  of  $18.1  million.  There  is  considerable 
reascm  to  believe  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
experience,  that  many  states  will  not  utilize 
the  full  amounts  available  to  them,  and  there 
Is  fxirther  concern ,  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  quite  properly  expressed,  that 
such  rapid  exi>anslon  of  a  program  such  as 
this  can  lead  to  abuses  of  the  program.  Un- 
fortunately too.  the  program  is  not  focused, 
a*  we  believe  it  should  be,  bo  that  truly 
needy  children  receive  the  maximum  benefits. 
Nevertheleee,  because  of  the  President's  very 
strong  feeling  that  needy  children  should 
have  fully  adequate  and  nutrltlovis  meals, 
we  agree  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  applications  from  the  various 
cities  and  srtatee  should  t)e  accepted  ajid  ap- 
proved, and  we  are  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds,  including  Section  32  funds,  to 
accomplish  this.  We  will  also  work  closely 
with  the  Department  to  ensure  that  the 
program  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
abuses  are  minimized.  We  also  have  In  mind, 
as  does  the  Department,  the  importance  of 
proceeding  rapidly,  so  that  the  full  benefits 
of  the  program  wUI  be  realized  this  sum- 
mer as  Intended. 
Sincerely. 

George  P.  Shttltz. 

Director. 

SPECIAL   FOOD  SERVICE   PROGRAM-KNOWN   VOLUME   OF 
REQUESTS,  JULY  9.  1971 


July-  Balance      Total  need, 

August         ot  fiscal        fiscal  year 

1971       year  1972  1972 


Northeast  Region; 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  ot  Columbia. 
Maine 

MARYLAND... 
Massachusetts..  . 
New  Hampshire' 
NEW  JERSEY 
New  York 
Pennsylvania    . 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Aes!  Virginis 


J52,  000 

22.400 

1,214,000 

78, 180 

1,000.000 

199.  507 

7.216 

1,700.000 

4,147,000 

1,305,322 

26,  031 

2,419 

152.320 


$180,000 
113.612 
216,000 

63,512 
165,816 
520,  000 

56.512 
408,  000 
680.000 
716,388 

39. 232 

57.136 
132.000 


Regional  total. 


J232, 000 

136,012 

1,430,000 

141,692 

1,165.816 

719.507 

63.  728 

2, 108,  000 

4,827.000 

2,021.710 

65.263 

59,  555 

284, 320 


9. 906, 395      3, 348, 208      13,  254, 603 


July-         Balifwe      Totil  ne«d, 

August         of  fiscal        fiscil  year 

1971       year  1972  1972 


Southeast  region: 

Alabama $545,000  $372,000 

florida 590,000  432,112 

Georgia* 1,360,000  1,341.024 

KENTUCKY 730,784  276,000 

Missijjippi... 172.931  164,000 

North  Carolina 270.000  641.152 

Puerto  Rico  0  0 

South  Carolina* 189.984  568,800 

Tennessee* 800,000  712,652 

VIRGINIA* ..  2,500,000  773,504 

Viigin  Islands* 0  21.084 

Regional  total 7, 1 58, 699  5, 302. 328 

Midwest  region: 

ILLINOIS  2.500.000  321.590 

Indiana 75,078  467,448 

Iowa* 90,000  196,800 

MICHIGAN* 1.330,000  346,000 

MINNESOTA "2815,512  '1,355  560 

Missouri* 393,148  635  900 

Nebraska*. 83,732  92.000 

North  Dakota* 5,800  36  000 

Ohio*   .. 181,759  896,000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.   .  82,000  20  400 

Wisconsin* 84,000  620,000 

Regional  total 5.641,029  4,987,798 

Southwest  region: 

Arkansas* 27,370  236.720 

Colorado 200.000  320.000 

Kansas 11,000  100,000 

LOUISIANA 1.172.900  480  000 

New  Memco 45,336  162  520 

OKLAHOMA 588,000  225  200 

TEXAS*. 1,265,000  740,000 

Regional  total 3.309,606  2.264,440 

Western  region: 

Alaska 0  4  000 

Arizona 46,434  198,000 

CALIFORNIA 7,082,130  459  820 

Guam 6,200  7  260 

Hawaii 6.000  28  000 

Idaho* 15,373  58,864 

Montana* 5.236  46  400 

Nevada*.. 11,857  43  560 

Oregon* 70,500  124  064 

Samoa 0  Q 

Utah 18,500  24  296 

WASHINGTON*....  212  200  225  656 

Wyoming. 3,050  21.600 

Trust  Territories..  0  o 

Regional  total 7.477,480  1,241,520 

National  total 33.493,209  17.144,294 


12,461,027 


2,821,590 
542,  526 
286,800 

1.676,000 
12,171,172 

1.029,048 
175,732 
41.800 

1,077,759 
102,400 
704,000 

10,628,827 


264,  090 

520,  000 
111,000 

1,652,900 
207,856 
813.200 

2.  005.  000 

5,574,046 


4.000 

244,  434 

,541,950 

13.460 

34.  000 

74,237 

51  636 

55.417 

194  564 

0 

42,796 

437,  856 

24,  650 

0 


,719,000 


50.  537.  503 


>  Figures  are  precise,  received  from  State  departments  of 
education. 

>  Figure  represents  demand  for  first  quarter  ol  fiscal  1972 
(i.e.,  July,  August,  and  September.) 


NOTES 


$917,000 

1,022,112 

2,701,024 

<  1,066.784 

336,931 

911,152 

0 

758.  784 

1,512.652 

2,273,504 

21,084 


Local  sponsors  in  States  marked  witti  an  asterisk  appty 
for  f undine  directly  to  USDA  Regional  Offices;  sponsors  in 
unmarked  Sutes  apply  to  a  State  agency  (usually  the  sdraol- 
lunch  division  of  the  State  education  department)  which  in 
turn  applies  for  the  State  total  to  the  USDA  Regional  Office. 
The  State  handles  the  program  in  30  States;  the  remaining  20 
(asterisked)  apply  directly. 

Due  to  the  administrative  arrangements  noted  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  limitations  of  staff,  no  effort  was  made  to  com- 
prehensively canvass  the  Nation  tor  program  requests.  Hence, 
the  figures  above  are  conservative.  Where  estimates  were  made, 
lowest  reliable  figures  were  used. 

States  listed  in  capital  letters  are  those  in  which  information 
listed  differs  substantially  from  USDA  figures.  Those  States  m 
upper-  and  lower-case  letters  were  not  specifically  contacted; 
the  information  for  them  comes  basically  from  USDA— though 
USDA  data  has  been  corrected  lor  obvious  inconsistencies. 
For  example,  where  USDA  figures  showed  a  higher  demand  lor 
summer  alone  than  for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year 
figure  was  increased  to  at  least  the  amount  needed  for  the 
summer. 


WHERE    HIGH    SCHOOL    STUDENTS 
STAND  ON  CURRENT  ISSUES 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  June  30 
marks  the  day  of  the  ratification  by  the 
38th  State,  Ohio,  of  the  26th  amendment 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  was  the 
most  rapidly  ratified  amendment  ever 
proposed  to  the  Constitution. 

As  an  active  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  was  pleased  to  have  brought  to 
my  attention  recently  a  study  which 
gives  further  evidence  of  the  maturity 
of  interest  of  our  young  people,  many  of 
whom  were  in  high  school  last  year 
and  will  be  voting  in  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections  next  year.  Scho- 
lastic Magazines,  Inc.,  conducted  a  series 
of  four  polls  of  high  school  student  opin- 
ion on  current  issues.  The  questions 
ranged  from  international  and  national 
issues  to  less  lofty  questions  such  as  dress 
codes.  The  responses  should  give  heart 
to  those  who  may  be  concerned  with  the 
thinking  of  our  youth.  Their  course  may 
not  be  exactly  as  we  would  chart  it.  but 
it  is  a  steady  and  safe  one.  one  which  has 
direction  and  forward  movement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
study  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  STUDENT  OPINION  POLL  NO.  1,  SEPTEMBER,  1970 


VIETNAM  WAR    HOW  DO  YOU    FEEL  ABOUT  THE  WAY  THE    NIXON  ADMINISTRATION    IS 
HANDLING  THE  VIETNAM  WAR? 


Senio 

(percent) 

Junio 

(percent) 

Boys 

Girls          Total 

Boys 

Girls            Total 

Approve  

Disapprove 

.        .             33 
39 

26              29 

37               38 
37               33 

34 
32 
34 

27                 31 
27                 30 

No  opinion 

28 

46                  40 

UNITED  NATIONS 

WHAT  PHRASE  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  U.N,? 

Senior 

(percent) 

Junior 

(percent) 

Boys 

Girls          Total 

Boys 

Girls            Total 

DRESS  CODES:  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  A  CODE  OF  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  DRESS  IN 
SCHOOL?  FOR  SENIOR  STUDENTS;  THIS  QUESTION  WAS  PUT  IN  SLIGHTLY  DIFFERENT 
FORM  TO  JUNIORS.  ALTHOUGH  PERCENTAGES  ARE  NOT  DIRECTLY  COMPARABLE  THE 
RESULTS  ARE  THESE: 


Senior  (percent) 


Agree     Disagree 
some-         some-     Disagree 
what  what      strongly 


Agree 
strongly 


Junior  (percent) 


Boys        Girls 


ToUl 


It  IS  ol  great  importance  to 
world  peace     

Ot  little  importance 

Important  to  keep  until 

something  better  is 

agreed  upon. 


50 
11 


39 


54 

6 


40 


52 
9 


39 


60 
32 


59 
35 


60 
33 


Code  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  ioint  stu- 
dent-laculty 
committee 30  46  14  10  20 

By  a  joint  student- 
faculty-parent 
committee 29  33  21  17  17 

By  school  officers  and 
school  board .  14  21  26  39  4 

By  an  elected  body  of 
students  and  en- 
forced by  students 37  29  19  15  22 

There  should  be  no 
code 25  15  19  40  32 

No  opinion ..  5 


22 


21 


21 

19 

4 

4 

21 

21 

29 
3 

31 

4 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE:  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED  THAT,  TO  GRADUATE  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
STUDENTS  SHOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO  EARN  WORK  CREDITS  FOR  SERVICE  IN  THEIR  COM- 
MUNITIES. JUST  AS  THEY  EARN  ACADEMIC  CREDITS  IN  SCHOOL  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT 
THIS  PROPOSAL? 
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Son  lor 

(p«tc«nt) 

Junior 

(porcont) 

Boys 

Gkls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Fi*or 

Net  favor 

18 
36 

29 
17 

22 

27 

35 
16 

20 

32 

32 
16 

29 

17 

28 

27 

30 
13 

24 
33 

30 
15 

Fivor  if  ralMsad  for  tervlc* 

diiriiii  school  hours 

Not  sun 

26 
30 

SENIOR  ONLY 

LOWERING  VOTING  AGE.  DO  YOU  THINK  THAT  LOWERING 
THE  VOTING  AGE  TO  It  IS  A  GOOD  THING? 


AS  A  CAREER?  WOULD  YOU  CONSIDER  MAKING  THE  MILI-       PRESIDENTIAL  FAVORITES.  IF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


TARY  SERVICE  A  CAREER? 
|lfl  poromtl 


WERE  TO  BE  HELD  li  NOVEMBER,  WHO  WOULD  BE  YOUR 
CHOICE? 

[In  perctnt] 


|lnp«rcant| 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Yes 

75 

72 
16 
12 

74 

No 

13 

15 

Not  sura 

11 

12 

Boys       Girls 


Total 


Boys       Girls 


Total 


Yta 

No 

Yes,  until  I  married. 
Not  sure 


17 

10 

13 

70 

73 

71 

4 

9 

7 

9 

8 

8 

VOLUNTEER  CAMPAIGNING.  IF  YOU  WERE  18  AND  HAD 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  VOTE  THIS  FALL,  WOULD  YOU 
VOLUNTEER  YOUR  SERVICES  AS  A  CAMPAIGN  WORKER 
FOR  A  POLITICAL  PARTY  OR  CANDIDATE? 


CHOICE  OF  SERVICL  IF  YOU  DID  DECIDE  TO  ENLIST  VOLUN- 
TARILY, WHICH  SERVICE  WOULD  YOU  APPLY  TO? 


President  Niion  if  he  were 

Republican  candidate 24 

A  Democrat 21 

Someone  else 16 

Not  sure 39 


20 

2? 

21 

21 

15 

15 

45 

42 

|ln  percanti 


|In  percanti 

Boys 

Girb 

Total 

Yes 

26 

36 

33 
31 

31 

No 

45 

39 

Not  sure 

29 

30 

Boys       Girls        Total 


Army 

Navy 

Marines 

Air  Force 

Coast  Guard. 


18 

16 

17 

29 

36 

32 

13 

13 

13 

26 

25 

26 

13 

10 

12 

VOLUNTEER  MILITARY  SERVICE.  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED 
THAT  THE  DRAFT  BE  ENDED  AND  PAY  RATES  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY ENLISTMENT  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  BE  INCREASED. 
IF  THIS  WERE  DONE,  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WOULD  VOLUN- 
TEER FOR  2  YEARS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE? 

|ln  percent) 


PARTY  CHOICE.  WOULD  YOU  CHOOSE 
|In  percanti 


THE  MIDI.  WHAT'S  YOUR  FEELING  ABOUT  SKIRT  LENGTHS 
THIS  SEASON? 

|ln  percenti 


Boys 


Girls 


Totil 


Boys 

Girls 

Tola 

Yes 

..  -                      48 

38 

42 

20 

43 
39 

No 

3S 

Not  sure 

17 

18 

Boys       Girls        Total 


The  Democratic  Party. 
The  Republican  Party. 

Other  Party..  

No  Party 

Not  sure 


30 

30 

30 

23 

21 

22 

5 

3 

4 

15 

12 

13 

28 

34 

31 

Likemidi 

14 
58 

7 
59 

10 

Dislike  midi 

59 

Dislike  midi  and  plan  to  organize 

some  sort  of  protest  against  It 

7 

3 

5 

Object  to  designers'  dictating  midi 
as  the  only  fashion,  but  feel  it 

might  be  nice  once  in  a  while 

21 

31 

26 

POLL  NO.  2,  NOVEMBER  1970 


TODAY'S  ISSUES-WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ISSUES  FACING  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TODAY?  CHECK  3  MOST  IMPORTANT 

[In  percenti 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE.  UNDER  THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGESYSTEM  IN  THE  U.S.  CONSTITUTION 
IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR  A  CANDIDATE  WHO  HAS  NOT  RECEIVED  THE  MOST  POPULAR  VOTES 
TO  BE  ELECTED  PRESIDENT.  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

[In  percent] 


Senior 


Junior 


Inflation 

Crime.. 

Drug  abuse 

Race  relations 

Vietnam 

Communism. 

Air,  water  pollution. 
Hunger  and  poverty.. 


Boys 

Girls 

Boy  I 

Girts 

39 

30 

27 

21 

39 

33 

30 

24 

48 

54 

56 

63 

24 

24 

15 

16 

48 

51 

45 

45 

21 

18 

18 

15 

63 

54 

78 

72 

18 

30 

30 

45 

Senior 


Junior 


Boys       Girts      Total       Boys 


Girls 


Total 


I  think  the  system  should  be  kept  as  is... 

I  think  it  should  be  changed  to  give  the 
election  to  the  candidate  receiving  most 
of  the  votes 


26 


74 


25 


75 


25 


75 


32 


68 


69 


32 


68 


AMERICAN  FLAG  USE— DO  YOU  THINK  PERSONS  SHOULD  BE  ARRESTED  IF  THEY  DO  THE 

FOLLOWING? 


DRUG  USE.  WHAT  ABOUT  DRUG  USE, 


[In 

personi 

Senior 

Junk)r 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Burn  the  American  flag 

Use  it  as  an  article  of  dothing 

Paint  It  on  a  helmet  or  car 

Combine  it  with  other  symbols  such  as  the 

peace  symbol. 

Fail  to  lower  it  from  a  flagpole  at  night 

83 

37 
9 

24 

17 

M 

40 

10 

20 
16 

84 

39 

10 

22 
16 

72 
51 
13 

34 

23 

71 
54 

13 

33 
22 

72 
53 
13 

34 

23 

INCLUDING  MARIHUANA,  AMONG  TEENAGERS  YOU 
KNOW? 

|In  percent] 


Senior 


Junior 


Not  now  a  problem 

Drug  use  is  less  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 

Drug  use  is  growing 

Don  t  k now 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

12 

9 

5 
73 
13 

U 

5 

70 
14 

13 

4 
65 
18 

12 

4 

68 

16 

12 

5 
67 

4 
66 

16 

17 
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POUND.  2.  NOVEMBER  1970 


SCHOOL  GRADING  SYSTEMS.  DO  YOU  FAVOR  A  CHANGE  FROM  THE  TRADITIONAL  LETTER      MOVIE  RATINGS.  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  MOVIE  RATING  SYSTEM,  YOUTHS  UNDER  17  OR  18 


(A,  B,  C,  D,  F)  OR  NUMBER  SYSTEM  OF  GRADING  TO  A  "PASS-FAIL"  SYSTEM? 

|In  percent) 


MAY  NOT  ATTEND  AN  "R"  FILM  UNLESS  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN, 
AND  THEY  CAN'T  ATTEND  AN  "X"  FILM  AT  ALL  WHAT  IS  YOUR  VIEW? 


Senior 

Junior 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Letter  or  number 

66 

71 
29 

68 

32 

75 
25 

83 

17 

79 

Pass-fail 

34 

21 

|ln  percent) 

Senior 

Junior 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Beys 

Girts 

Total 

Should  be  enforced 

26 

34 

51 
15 

30 
55 
15 

41 
50 
9 

54 

39 

8 

47 

Should  be  dropped.. 

59 

44 

Not  enforced  In  our  town 

15 

1 

SENIOR  ONLY 

FREE  TRADE  VERSUS  PROTECTION.  FREE  TRADE  VERSUS 
PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS  AND  QUOTAS  IS  AN  OLD  ISSUE  IN 
MANY  NATIONS.  FOR  MANY  YEARS  UNITED  STATES 
JOINED  OTHER  NATIONS  TO  REDUCE  TARIFFS.  RECENTLY, 
U.S.  COMPANIES  MAKING  TEXTILES,  SHOES,  ETC.,  COM- 
PLAINED THEY  CANNOT  COMPETE  WITH  MERCHANDISE 
FROM  ABROAD  PRODUCED  WITH  LOW-WAGE  LABOR. 
WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  WE  SHOULD  DO? 

(In  percenti 

Boys       Girls        Total 


SCHOOL-LEAVING  AGL  IF  YOU  WERE  A  MEMBER  OF  A  STATE 
LEGISLATURE,  WHERE  WOULD  YOU  VOTE  TO  PUT  THE 
MINIMUM  AGE  STUDENTS  COULD  LEAVE  SCHOOL? 

|In  percent) 


Boys       Girts        Total 


Boys       Girls 


Total 


Will  never  gel  atong  weM  as  long  as 
U.S.S.R.  IS  communist  and  U.S. 
is  a  democracy 

No  opinion 


32 

15 


37 
20 


35 
18 


Continue  to  work  toward  lower 
tariffs ... 

Protect  U.S.  industries,  although 
we  risk  having  tariffs  raised 
against  U.S.  exports 

Make  no  change  now 

No  opinion 


20 


24 


22 


ISyears 37  42  40 

16years _ 47  45  46 

Uyears 7  4  5 

Other .  9  8  9 


U.S-U.S.S.R.  RELATIONS.  EVER  SINCE  RUSSIA  BECAME 
COMMUNIST,  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  U.S.S.R.  HAVE  BEEN 
TROUBLED.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  VIEW? 


JUNIOR  ONLY 

YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS,  WE  LIVE  IN  A  WORLD  OF  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS—BOY SCOUTS,  4^1,  DANCE  COMMIHEES 
STUDENT  COUNCILS,  TEAMS,  CLUBS.  ETC.  HOW  00  YOU 
FEEL  ABOUT  JOINING  ORGANIZATIONS?  CHECK  1. 


(In  percent) 


(In  percent) 


Boys       Girts 


Total 


29 

21 

?5 

15 

13 

14 

36 

43 

40 

Boys       Girts 


Total 


Will  eventually  solve  their  differ- 
ences  

Relations  will  continue  to  t 


17 
36 


9 
33 


13 
34 


Don't  belont  to  any  group 

Belong  only  to  groups  outside 

school 

Take  part  only  in  school  activities. 
Take  part  in  both  school  and 

outside  groups 


20 


13 
12 


54 


16 

10 
12 

62 


18 

12 

12 

58 


POLL  NO.  3,  JANUARY  1971 


GUN  LICENSING.  SHOULD  EVERYONE  POSSESSING  A  HANDGUN  HAVE  TO  BE  LICENSED? 

|In  percenti 


Senior 


Junior 


SST.  SHOULD  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUE  TO  PUT  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  INTO 
BUILDING  THE  SST  (SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  AIRPUNE)  TO  TRAVa  1  500  MILES  PER 
HOUR? 

iln  percent] 


Boys       Girts      Total       Boys       Girts 


Total 


Senior 


Junior 


Yes. 

No.. 


62 
38 


83 
17 


73 
27 


71 
29 


S3 

17 


77 
23 


Boys       Girts      Total       Boys 


Girls 


Total 


DRAFT  EVADERS— DESERTERS.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  TOWARD  U.S. 
DRAFT  EVADERS  OR  MILITARY  DESERTERS  LIVING  IN  CANADA,  SWEDEN,  AND  OTHER 
COUNTRIES?  CHECK  ONE. 

(In  percent) 


Favor  voting  funds  for  SST  . 
Aplnst  more  funds  for  SST . 
No  opinion 


31 
52 
17 


21 
58 

21 


26 
55 
19 


31 
S3 
16 


18 
61 
21 


25 
51 
19 


Senior 


Junior 


METRIC  SYSTEM.  CONGRESS  WILL  SOON  CONSIDER  ADOPTING  THE  WORLD  METRIC  SYSTEM 
FOR  MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  LENGTH  WOULD  BE  EXPRESSED  IN  METERS 
WEIGHT  IN  GRAMS,  TEMPERATURE  IN  CENTIGRADE.  ETC.  AS  IS  DONE  IN  MOST  OTHER 
COUNTRIES.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  VIEW? 

II  n  percent) 


Boys       Girls      Total       Boys 


Girts 


Total 


Senior 


Junior 


Let  them  return  to  United  States  if  they 

agree  to  do  military  or  public  service 

Let  them  return  It  they  agree  to  stand  trial . 

Revoke  their  U.S.  citizenship ' 

Return  without  penalty 

No  opinion _ 


27 

33 

30 

35 

33 

23 

22 

25 

22 

73 

28 

22 

25 

14 

17 

14 

11 

10 

11 

11 

9 

11 

10 

18 

16 

'  N.B.  cannot  be  done  under  U.S.  laws. 
SENIOR  ONLY 

INFLATION  CONTROL  ONE  PROPOSAL  TO  SLOW  DOWN 
INFUTION  IS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BY  LAW 
SHOULD  LIMIT  PRICE  AND  WAGE  INCREASES.  WHAT  DO 
YOU  SAY? 

(In  percent) 


Adopt  metric  system  as  soon  as  possible 
Keep  the  present  system  tit  Inches,  pounds, 

and  Fahrenheit 

Adopt  the  metric  system  but  allow  a  S^year 

period  of  changeover.. 

No  opinion 


Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Boys 

Cirts 

Total 

8 

4 

6 

7 

5 

6 

50 

58 

54 

59 

64 

61 

31 
10 

26 
12 

29 

11 

23 

11 

20 
11 

21 
11 

AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  WHAT?  WHAT  DO  YOU  EXPECT  TO 
BE  DOING  2  YEARS  AFTER  YOU  LEAVE  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

(In 


Boys       Girts 


Total 


Boys 

Girts 

Total 

1  favor  Government  limitations  on 
prices  and  wages. . 

54 

31 
15 

57 

25 
16 

56 

2< 
16 

1  do  not  favor  Govemm  eot  control  on 
prices  and  wages 

No  opinion.. 

Getting  further  education 54  52  54 

Working  at  a  paying  civtian  job 18  27  22 

ServlBg  with  a  social  welfare 

oriinization  (for  eomple.  Peace 

Corps,  VISTA,  elc.) 3  5  4 

Serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 16  11  14 

Houaewile 11  

Other 9  6  7 


FAMILY  LIVING  COURSES.  FAMILY  LIVING  COURSES  ARE 
FREQUENTLY  OFFEtED  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  USUALLY 
INCLUDESEX  EDUCATION.  SOME  FAMILY  LIVING  COURSES 
HAVE  SEPARATE  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  SOME 
CO-ED  COURSES  ENROLL  BOTH  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  WHAT 
IS  YOUR  VIEW? 

(Inperoeat) 


Beya 

6M 

Total 

Beys  aid  (irli  atmM  tepmtely 
talM  family  IWaf  ceuraae 

ce-ed  wKn  beya  iMi  lirla  hi 
samedaH 

12 

77 
11 

U 

75 
6 

15 
7t 

Noopinkm 

9 
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12-MONTH  SCHOOL?  HOW  DO  YOO  FHEL  ABOUT  KEEPING 
SCHOOLS  IN  SESSION  12  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR? 

ItnparcMtl 

Boys       Girts        Total 


Kmp  higli  school  opon  durini  swn- 

mor  for  tbot*  ttudonts  who  wlsii 

to  Kks  courses 36  42  39 

Koap  school*  loliif  far  12  rMUllu 

but  arrann  for  studsnts  to  taks 

loni  vacafions  at  dHltrtnt  Umas 

offtayaar 12  10  11 

Clasa  schoots  In  svmnisrtima 49  46  47 

Nooptnlon 3  2  2 


DEATH  PENALTY.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  ON  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY  FOft  CERTAIN  CRIMES? 


Bays 

Girls 

Tata! 

DMtk  panalty  tor  any  prMMditatad 
(pianaad)  martlaf 

44 

10 

41 
10 

42 

Noopinion 

10 

JUNIOR  ONLY 


POCKET  MONEY.  EVERY  STUDENT  HAS  NEED  FOR  MONEY. 
WHICH  OF  THESE  PUNS  00  YOU  THINK  MOST  FAIR  TO 
BOTH  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS? 

|in  parcanti 

Boys       Girts        Total 


JUNIOR  ONLY 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  WORDING.  THE  PLEDGE  NOW  ENDS 
WITH  THE  PHRASE:  ".  .  .  WITH  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE 
FOR  ALL"  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  STUDENTS  PROPOSE  THIS 
BE  CHANGED  TO  "SEEKING  LIBERTY  AND  JUSTICE  FOR 
ALL"  HOW  00  YOU  FEEL? 

|lfl  parcant] 


Outri|fit  sllowaK*  from  parants. 

No  raquiramants  on  studant 

Parfomunca  of  soma  horna  dutias 

in  ordar  to  racaiv*  allowanca 

Student  should  aarn  all  of  his  own 

pockat  money  by  part-time  work. 


66 
23 


79 
13 


10 
72 
18 


SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  IN  ONES  CHOSEH 
CAREER.  WHICH  00  YOU  BELIEVE  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT? 
(CHECK  ONE) 

Iln  paitatrti 


(In  pofcantl 


Boys       Gkl* 


Total 


Boys       Girts 


Total 


Boys       Girls        Total 


No  death  panalty  lor  crimes 

Death  panalty  only  for  the  most 
serious  crimes  such  as  treason  or 
murder  of  a  law  oncer 


24 


23 


20 


26 


22 


Keep  the  Pledge  of  Allaiianca  as  is. 

Adapt  the  proposed  change  which 
sabstitutes^'SEEKING'^for 
WITH 

No  opinkin 


sa 


32 

10 


S6 


36 

8 


57 


34 

9 


Hardwork 64  73  68 

Brains 20  16  18 

Whoyouknow 5  3  4 

Luck 4  2  3 

Noopinion 8  7  7 


POLL  NO.  4,  MARCH  1971 
STRIKES  BY  PUBLIC  WORKERS.  SHOULD  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES.  SUCH  AS  TEACHERS,  POLICE,      JOBS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED.  SHOULD  WE  CREATE  JOBS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  WITH  FEDERAL 
FIREMEN  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  STRIKE?  FUNDS,  FOR  WORKING  IN  PARKS,  HOSPITALS,  AND  OTHER  PUCES? 

|ln  percent)  |ln  percent) 


Sentor 

Junior 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

GIdj 

Total 

Yes. 

Ho 

Not  sure 

57 

32 

10 

96 

32 
13 

57 
32 

12 

S5 

30 
15 

52 
28 

20 

53 
29 

18 

Senior 

Junnr 

Boys 

Giris 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Ye* M 

No ..     16 

87 
13 

85 

15 

78 
22 

82 
18 

80 
20 

SPACE  PROGRAM.  SHOULD  WE  CONTINUE  THE  MANNED  SPACE  PROGRAM? 

Senior  (percent) 

Junkir  (percent) 

Boys 

Girb 

ToUl 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Yes 61 

No 29 

Noopinion 10 

48 

39 

13 

54 
34 

11 

54 
34 

13 

43 

40 
17 

4« 

37 
IS 

DRESS  FOR  SCHOOL  SOME  PEOPLE  OBJECT  TO  THE  WAY  CERTAIN  STUDENTS  DRESS  FOR 
SCHOOL  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VIEWS? 

(In  percent) 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  CONGRESS  IS  CONSIDERING  A  GOVERNMENT-RUN  PROGRAM 
TO  MAKE  SURE  THAT  NO  CITIZEN  WILL  BE  WITHOUT  HULTH  CARL  A  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM  THAT  REACHES  EVERYBODY  WILL  COST  AROUND  $5,000,000,000  PER  YUR- 
OR  ABOUT  J25  A  PERSON.  WHAT'S  YOUR  VIEW? 


Senior 

Junior 

- 

Senior  (percent) 

Junior  (percent) 

Boys 

Girts 

ToUl 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Students  shouM  be  free  to 
dress  as  they  plessa 

Certain  standards  of  dress 
should  be  expected  of 
everyone  at  school 

67 

29 

4 

62 

3S 

4 

64 

32 

4 

61 

31 

7 

57 

38 

5 

59 

as 

6 

government-run  protram.. 
Congress  should  not  adapt 
a  government-run  program 
at  th  is  time 

48 

29 
22 

54 

25 
21 

51 

27 
22 

44 

26  . 

30 

47 

21 
32 

45 
24 

No  opinion 

Noopinion 

31 

SENIOR  ONLY 

COED  SPORTS.  A  16-YEAR-OLD  NEW  YORK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TENN  IS  STAR,  PHYLLIS  GRABER.  BELIEVES  SCHOOL  TEAMS 
IN  SOME  SPORTS  SHOULD  ADMIT  GIRLS.  AND  NEW  YORK 
CITY  SCHOOLS  NOW  ARE  PERMITTING  CERTAIN  SPORTS 
TO  BE  COED.  HOW  DO  YOU  FEU? 


JUNIOR  ONLY 

EDUCATION  GOALS.  WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  FORMAL  EDUCATION 
YOU  EXPECT  TO  RECEIVE? 


VIEWS  ON  LOCAL  POLICE.  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
STATEMENTS  BEST  DESCRIBES  YOUR  OPINION  OF  YOUR 
LOCAL  POLICE  FORCE? 

jln  percent] 


(In 


Boys       Girls        Total 


PvfBtnt 

Boys 

Giris 

Total 

1  am  against  coed  teams 

In  any 

sport. 

10 

5 

7 

1  am  lor  coed  teams: 

Tennis 

33 

37 

35 

Swimming 

33 

31 

32 

Track 

34 

27 

26 

Boys       Girls 


Total 


2  yean  of  high  school  or  less 4 

High  school  diploaa. 16 

Commttnity  cokete  (2-year)  or 

vocatiea  school  diptoma 11 

4-yeer  eoUege  degree 32 

Post-gradeale  degree  (law, 

engineering,  iMdicine,  etc) 18 

Netaere 19 


2 

11 

3 
17 

12 
33 

12 
33 

13 
21 

16 
20 

Favorable:  The  great  maierity  at 
poUcemen  are  fair,  honest  and 
doing  a  ised  iab 

Mixed:  While  mmt  poMoenen  are 
fair,  honest,  and  doing  a  good 
iob,  a  large  percentage  are  not. . 

Unfavorable:  A  iMjerity  of  the 
local  polica  are  unfair,  and/or 
dishonest,  and/or  not  doing  a 
teodiob 

Noopinioo 


49 

52 

51 

31 

33 

32 

9 

10 

S 

10 

7 
10 
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SCHOOL  NEWSPAPERS.  WHO  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  FINAL  SAY 
ABOUT  WHAT  GOES  INTO  THE  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPER? 


Percent 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Student  editor    

68 

68 

22 

10 

68 

Teacher,  advlaar/priaclpal 

20 

21 

Noopinion.. - -. 

12 

11 

REVENUE  SHARING.  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ASKS  CONGRESS  TO 
VOTE  FOR  REVENUE  SHARING.  HE  WANTS  TO  GIVE  SOME 
OF  THE  TAX  MONEY  COLLECTED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT BACK  TO  THE  STATES  TO  USE  AS  THEY  PLEASE, 
WHAT'S  YOUR  VIEW 


Boys       Girls        Total 


I  am  for  revenue  sharing 59 

I  am  for  using  Federal  tax  money 

only  tor  purposes  approved  by 

Congress 18 

Notaure 22 


59 


14 
26 


59 


16 
24 


CAMPAIGN  FUND  LIMITATIONS.  SHOULD  THE  AMOUNTS 
OF  MONEY  SPENT  FOR  NATIONAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 
BE  LIMITED  BY  UW? 


Percent 


Boys       Girls        Total 


I  am  against  any  limits 16  10  13 

I  wouhj  limit  only  funds  for  buying 

time  on  TV  and  radio 50  55  53 

Noopinion 34  35  34 


JOB  PREFERENCES.  IF  YOU  PLAN  TO  WORK  ARER  LEAVING 
SCHOOL  OR  COLLEGE,  WHICH  ACTIVITY  WOULD  YOU  PREFER? 


(In  percent) 


Boys       Girls        Total 


Work  for  a  small  company 15  16  15 

Work  for  a  large  company 21  18  19 

Run  your  own  business 25  9  17 

Work  in  public  servka 16  33  24 

Notsure 24  24  24 


COST  OF  INSTALLMENT  BUYING.  SUPPOSE  YOUR  FAMILY 
WANTS  TO  BUY  A  CAR,  REFRIGERATOR  OR  HOUSE  BY 
PAYING  PART  CASH  AND  THE  REST  IN  MONTHLY  PAY- 
MENTS. WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  THE  REAL  RATE  OF  IN- 
TEREST ON  THE  UNPAID  BAUNCE  IS  LIKELY  TO  BE? 


(In  percent] 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

From  7  to  UpercenL 

From  12  to  18  percent 

More  than  18  percent 

44 

37 
18 

43 
38 

18 

43 

38 
18 

NUMBERS  FOR  PEOPLL  IT  HAS  BEEN  PROPOSED  THAT  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  GIVE  EACH  CHILD  AN  "IDENTIFI- 
CATION NUMBER"  AT  BIRTH.  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 


Note:  Those  who  checked  O)  are  almost  certainly  wrong  and 
(3)  would  be  true  for  most  "big  ticket"  purchases  with  "real" 
interest  rates  running  to  24  percent  and  higher.  Some  short- 
time  installment  purdiase  interest  rates  can  coma  in  at  slightly 
under  18  percent. 

MINORITIES.  ARE  MINORITY  GROUPS  IN  THE  U.S.  GIVEN  AN 
EQUAL  CHANCE  TO  Ga  A  GOOD  EDUCATION? 

)ln  percent) 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Yes 

40 

36 
41 
23 

38 

No 

38 

39 

No  opinion 

22 

23 

(In  percent] 

Boys 

Girts 

Total 

Ye*        

29 

32 
34 
34 

31 

No 

40 

37 

Noopinion 

31 

33 

5 

5 

12 

21 

3 

3 

18 

17 

42 

30 

21 

25 

SUMMER  VACATION  PUNS.  HOW  DO  YOU  PUN  TO  SPEND 
THE  URGEST  PART  OF  THIS  YEAR'S  SUMMER  VACATION? 

)ln  percent) 


Boys       Girls        Total 


Summercamp 5 

Working  for  pav 29 

Summer  sdwel.. 2 

Traveling. 16 

Athoma.beech 28 

Don'tknow 19 


CONSTTTDnONALITY  OF  THE  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS NO-PAULT  AUTO- 
MOBILE INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  June  29 
there  was  good  news  from  Boston  for 
those  concerned  &bo\ii  the  inhumanity, 
extravagant  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
America's  system  for  compensating  auto- 
mobile accident  victims. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  most  respected 
high  State  tribunals,  decided  unanimous- 
ly in  Pinnick  against  Cleary  that  the  Na- 
tion's first  compulsory  no-fault  auto- 
mobile insurance  law  is  constitutional 
imder  both  the  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions. 

The  decision  is  no  surprise.  But  it  Is 
gTatif3?lng  that  the  specter  of  imconstl- 
tutionallty  has  been  laid  to  rest  by  a  re- 
sipected  appellate  court.  The  Massachu- 
setts court  concluded  that  no-fault  does 
not  take  away  any  of  a  citizen's  rights 
to  recover  for  injuries  but  "merely  limits 
the  common  law  right  in  the  automobile 
accident  situation  to  obtain  money  dam- 
siges  on  account  of  unintentionally  in- 
flicted pain  and  suffering  and  modifies 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  damages." 

The  Court's  opinion  was  written  by 
one  of  America's  most  respected  jurists, 
the  Honorable  Paul  C.  Reardon,  known 
to  many  lawyers  and  newspaper  editors 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
produced  solid  guidelines  on  the  issue  of 
fair  trial  versus  free  press.  Justice  Rear- 
don, in  his  opinion,  dwelt  on  one  advan- 
tage of  no-fault  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  He  wrote: 

No  one  who  bu  for  any  time  been  In 
charge  of  a  trial  court  system  (as  was  tbe 
author  of  this  option  for  a  number  of  years) 
can  be  unfamiliar  with  the  devastating  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  Justice  which  tbe 
automobile  has  produced.  For  years,  Ln  tbe 
face  of  countless  experiments  the  trial  calen- 
dars of  this  country,  particularly  in  metro- 
politan areas,  have  become  increaalngly 
clogged  wlb  motor  vehicle  tort  litigation. 
No  one  as  yet,  notwlthsanding  heroic  efforts 
In  this  regard,  has  found  a  satisfactory 
method  of  disentangling  this  morass. 

The  problems  of  society  to  which  tbe 
courts  have  been  called  no  longer  permit  tbe 
luxury  of  using  them  as  a  forum  for  resolving 
the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  automobile 


accident  claims  to  tbe  extent  that  baa  ob- 
tained hitherto. 

Otber  non-American  court  ayctema,  heirs 
witta  ourselves  of  tbe  oonamcm  law,  have 
muiaged  to  solve  tbls  problem  of  tbe  super- 
abundance of  motor  vehicle  tort  claims  in 
one  way  or  another.  It  remains,  however,  a 
cancer  to  be  rooted  out  in  American  Courts. 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  Just 
how  pervasive  this  cancer  Is,  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  chart  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  This  shows  that, 
as  of  December  31,  1970,  the  10  leading 
auto  insurers  alone  were  defending  359,- 
540  personal  injury  liability  cases  filed 
during  the  preceding  8  or  more  years. 
Most  of  these  cases,  of  course.  Involved 
seriously  injured  auto  accident  victims 
seeking  omnpensatlon.  Yet,  57  percent  of 
the  cases  filed  3  or  more  years  ago;  40 
percent  fUed  4  or  more  years  ago;  and 
13  percent  were  filed  6  or  more  jrears 
ago.  Since  cases  are  usually  filed  some- 
time after  the  accident  occurred — and 
State  statutes  of  limitations  vary  from  1 
to  6  years — ^this  data  actually  understates 
the  period  these  accident  victims  must 
wait  for  any  possible  compensation. 
Prompt  compensation  and  any  needed 
rehabilitation  for  these  victims  are  In- 
deed dim  provects.  It  is  Inhumane  to 
perpetuate  a  reparations  system  which 
permits  this. 

The  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts  court 
also  touches  upon  a  choice  very  relevant 
in  view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  Bell 
and  Perez  decision.  These  decisions  make 
financial  responsibility  automobUe  in- 
surance laws  unworkable,  and  thus,  force 
us  to  choose  between  compulsory  liability 
insTirance  and  compulsory  no-fault  in- 
surance. Justice  Reardon  discussed  some 
of  the  effects  of  the  old  Massachusetts 
law.  which  provided  for  compulsory  lia- 
bility insurance: 

We  have  lived  with  compulsory  liability 
inaumoce  stnce  Jeoiuary  1,  1D27.  In  that 
period  certain  events  have  occurred  which 
might  well  have  commended  themselves  to 
tbe  Legislature  as  indicia  pointing  toward 
tbe  wisdom  of  change.  Eleven  years  ago,  for 
Inartance,  a  special  ootnmlsalon  found  that 
on  the  basis  of  bodily  injury  claim  frequency 
per  100  cars  insured.  Tbe  average  in  Masaa- 
chusette  in  the  years  19IV4-19M  was  6.4%  as 
against  S%  for  Maine.  3.1%  for  Rhode  Island, 
2%  for  Vermont,  and  3.3%  for  Connecticut, 
in  I9S0,  the  year  tbe  report  was  filed,  the 
claim  frequency  in  Boston  on  a  locaJ  basis 
exceeded  that  in  New  York  City  by  more 
tbanfiO%. 

While  we  applaud  the  success  of  limit- 
ed no  fault  in  Massachusetts  and  salute 
the  unanimous  judicial  decision  on  con- 
stitutionality, I  would  like  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  a  major  weakness  of  the  law 
and  other  State  statutes. 

First,  neither  the  Massachusetts  law, 
nor  the  recent  automobile  insurance 
statutes  enacted  in  Delaware  or  Flor- 
ida, nor  the  bills  passed  by  the  Oregon 
and  Illinois  legislatures,  will  help  one 
bit  with  the  overloaded  condition  of  our 
Federal  courts  in  these  judicial  districts. 
The  Federal  courts  today  are  required  to 
accept  jurisdiction  in  automobile  negli- 
gence cases  where  the  parties  are  of  di- 
verse   citizenship     and    the     damages 
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d&lmed,  Including  pain  and  suffertng, 
exceed  $10,000.  The  State  laws  tflmlnate 
none  of  these  $10,000  cases  from  the  tort 
system. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Chief 
Justice  spoke  of  the  problem  of  the  courts 
at  the  NaAlonal  Conference  on  the  Judi- 
ciary last  Iterch  In  Williamsburg,  Va. 
The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
Improve  the  prooeea  of  Justlee. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  declared: 
Ttw  pubUe  bM  been  qul«t  and  p«tl«nt, 
nwwlTig  on  the  on*  band  tb*  naad  to  In^trove 
tb«  quality  at  orimlnal  JthMm  but  also  ex- 
perlMicUif  frastrarttao  at  tte  InablUty  to 
vlndloate  private  daima  and  rlgbtt.  W«  ara 
rapidly  approaolilng  Xb»  point  wben  thla 
aegment  at  Amarloana  wm  totally  loaa  pa- 
tience wltli  the  cumbatBotne  aTstem  tiMt 
makea  peofde  wut  tuo,  tbree,  four  or  moc« 
yaan  to  dlapoM  of  an  ordinary  olrU  dalm. 

The  President,  himself  a  lawyer,  Issued 
a  clarion  call  for  Innovation  and  Initia- 
tive to  improve  the  process  of  criminal 
Justice  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level.  In  AKrtn\r\^  the  urgent  need  for 
improvement.  Mr.  Nixon  declared: 

Mora  of  tba  aatna  la  not  tb*  anaww.  Wlwt 
la  needed  now  la  g*niiin^»  refcnn — tbe  kind 
of  change  tbat  requlrea  imaglnatlcci  and  dar- 
ing, tbat  demanda  a  focus  on  ultimate  goaila. 

Similarly,  more  of  the  same  is  not  the 
answer  for  auto  accident  reparatioDs. 
Genuine  no-fault  reform  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  removing  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  auto  accident  cases  from  the 
courts  is  the  answer.  Hut  those  of  us 
who  are  sponsoring  natkmal  no-fault 
billfi  to  accompUsh  this  goal  are  not  alone 
can  be  seen  from  this  recent  statement 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger  to  tbe  New  York 
Times,  July  4,  1971,  p.  24: 

Vary,  very  good  argumenta  can  be  nvde 
and  bare  been  made  for  taking  autoowbile 
and  other  personal  injury  oaaea  out  of  tbe 
courta  entirely,  out  of  all  oourta,  and  dla- 
poelng  of  them  by  other  meana. 

I  should  like  to  paraphrase  Justice 
Reardon  and  apply  his  reasoning  to  the 
Federal  courts:  The  problems  of  Amer- 
ica to  which  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
called  by  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  no  longer  pennit  the  luxury  of 
using  them  as  a  forum  for  resolving  au- 
tomobile accident  claims. 

The  sponsors  of  national  no-fault  mo- 
tor vdilcle  Insurance  legislation  believe 
that  such  a  law  would  relieve  the  Federal 
courts  of  much  automobile  accident  litl- 
gatioD  because  benefits  would  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  $10,000  Jurisdic- 
tional limitation  and  tort  suits  would  be 
eliminated,  except  in  cases  of  cata- 
strophic harm.  Tbat  alone  is  reason  to  go 
forward 

But  there  is  an  even  more  substantial^ 
reason  why  we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
slacken  our  efforts. 

Neither  the  Massachusetts  law — nor 
those  enacted  in  the  other  States — are 
consumer  protection  laws.  They  do  noth- 
ing to  ameliorate  the  dUBcultles  of  ensur- 
ing fair  ratemaking  and  claims  paying 
by  insurance  companies:  they  do  not 
oontrcd  the  possibility  of  excessive  profits 
by  Insurers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  con- 
taining the  views  of  the  Associatl<»  of 


Massachusetts  Consumers,  Inc.,  in  this 
regard  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  following 
my  remarks.  The  association  has  studied 
the  Massachusetts  law  in  detail.  Although 
it  is  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of  no- 
fault  Insurance,  It  never  endorsed  the 
bills  that  became  the  Massachusetts  no- 
fault  law,  because  the  association  felt 
they  did  not  adequately  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  group  has  endorsed  S.  945  and 
HJR.  7614. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  table  which  compares  the 
principal  features  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  and  the  proposed  Federal  bills  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord.  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  Judicial  court's  opinion  in 
Pinnlk  against  Cleary  and  accounts  of 
that  decision  In  the  Boston  Morning  and 
Evening  Olobe  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 


AUTO  PERSONAL  INJURY  LIABILITY  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1970,  WHICH  WERE  FILED  AND  WHICH  WERE  BEING 
DEFENDED  BY  THE  10  LEADING  AUTO  INSURERS  UNDER  POLICIES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  PRECEDING  8  OR  MORE  YEARS 


Ynrt  In  whicli  paikio  were  issued 


Compinles 


Prior  to 

1963       19(3 


1964       1965       1966       1967       1968 


1969 


1970 


ToU 


SM«  Firm 300 

AHftito ;....■."."  2.326 

AelnaCisually 417 

TrMalwi 903 

Nittonwide i,Q2t 

Libarty  Mutual '523 

Hartford  Accident 878 

Govarnmant  Eniployeai 140 

INA SM 

Lumbarmant  Mutual 424 

Total 7,52S 


363 

1.744 
345 
759 
833 
407 
600 
195 
535 
472 


819 
2,970 

918 
1,428 
1.288 

750 
1.204 

392 
1.079 

750 


1.915 
5,487 
1,790 
2.512 
1.555 
1,225 
1.941 
911 
1.588 
1,515 


3,328 

6,911 

9,788 

9, /82 

16,702 

14,454 

3,024 

4,616 

3,257 

5,015 

8,219 

8,137 

2,634 

4.313 

5,518 

2,640 

4,942 

4,546 

3,307 

5,276 

4,239 

2.060 

4,206 

3,477 

2,5// 

3,611 

2,729 

2,608 

3,791 

3,823 

16,679 
31.815 
7,687 
11,313 
6,731 
8,371 
7.159 
7.323 
3.98' 
5.740 


7.502 
14, 176 
3.232 
4,590 
3,280 
3.689 
3,015 
3,583 
1.517 
2.796 


47,605 
99,456 

25.283 
42,878 
27,  176 
27.096 
27,619 
22,287 
18.221 
21,919 


6,253    11.598    20,559    36,975    62,477    59,968      106.805    47.380    359,540 


Note:  Thaaa  10  companies  wrote  approiimataly  40  percent  ot 
Source    1970  annual  italamtnls,  Khedula  P,  pL  1,  lUed  with 

Milton  Pdtnick  VaaarTB  Gael  Olxabt 
REARDON,  J.  This  bui  for  declaratory  re- 
lief comes  to  ua  on  a  reaervation  and  report 
from  the  single  justlee.  It  preaenta  a  multl- 
faoeted  attack  on  the  oonatltutlonallty  of 
St.  1970,  c.  670,  which  amende  In  part  chap- 
ters 90.  175,  and  331  of  the  General  Laws,  and 
which  establlshea  a  modified  system  of  com- 
pensation through  their  own  Inaurera  for 
Tlctlma  of  automobile  accidents  regardleaa  of 
fault.'  The  plalnUff  has  raised  and  argued  a 
number  of  issues  which  are  not  presented  by 
what  appears  in  the  record.  We  realise  that 
where  questions  of  preaalng  public  impor- 
tance are  involved  we  may  in  our  dlacratlon 
expreaa  o\a  opinion  on  matters  fully  argued 
even  though  they  are  not  eaaentlal  to  dlapo- 
sitlon  of  tbe  exact  controveray  before  tbe 
court.  School  Commn.  of  BoaUm,  v.  Board  of 
Educ.  353  Mass.  693,  697.  However,  such  is- 
sues raised  here  by  the  plaintiff  call  for  in- 
terpretation of  terms  and  provlslona  of  c.  670 
which  are  not  self-explanatory  and  which  are 
not  called  into  queatlon  at  ail  by  the  record. 
It  la  ineTltable  that  this  first  leglalaUve  at- 
tempt at  a  fundamental  alteration  and  mod- 
ernisation of  an  Important  segment  of  the 
common  law  of  torta  will  generate  many 
problems  arising  out  of  such  provialona.  We 
cannot  deal  with  theee  problems  in  the  ab- 
stract and  refrain  therefore  from  dealing 
with  c.  670  m  ita  effecta  beyond  the  aet  of 
facts  before  us. 

TBS  VACTB 

The  facta  of  the  caae  are  not  dlaputed.  The 
plaintiff,  a  resident  of  Maaaaehuaetts,  is  the 
owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  duly  registered  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in- 
sured under  a  policy  which  includes  personal 
Injury  protection  beneflta  aa  defined  in  St. 
1970,  c.  670.  The  policy  waa  not  aubjeet  to 
the  optional  deductible  endorsement  (de- 
ductible) provided  In  c.  670.  While  be  waa 
driving  hla  car  on  a  public  way  In  Boaton 
early  on  the  morning  of  January  3,  1971,  two 
days  after  the  effecUve  date  of  that  statute, 
he  waa  involved  in  an  accident  which  waa 
cauaed  ezcluaively  by  the  negligence  of  tbe 
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the  personal  injury  liability  premiums  in  1970. 

State  insurance  departments. 

defendant.  The  car  the  defendant  waa  driv- 
ing was  owned  by  one  Daniel  Mack,  and  waa 
also  covered  by  an  insurance  policy  which 
Included  personal  Injury  protection  benefits 
as  defined  in  c.  670. 

As  a  result  of  the  accident,  the  plaintiff 
suffered  injuriea  whlofa  included  a  bone  con- 
tusion of  the  left  lower  scapula,  a  contusion 
and  ^>rain  of  lower  scapula  muscles  on  both 
sides,  and  a  severe  low  back  sprain  with  ra- 
diation of  pain  into  the  lower  right  ex- 
tremity. He  incurred  $116  in  reasonable  and 
necessary  medical  expenses  for  treatment  of 
theae  injuriea.  Although  he  bad  no  medical 
inauirance  In  hla  own  name,  he  waa  covered 
by  a  policy  issued  to  bis  wife  which  provided 
for  reimbursement  of  his  medical  expenses 
over  $100.  The  entire  $116  would  have  been 
recoverable  in  a  traditional  common  law  tort 
action  against  the  defendant,  as  well  aa  $800 
for  his  pain  and  Buffering. 

Due  to  tbe  accident  the  plaintiff  loat  In 
addition  aeventy-three  hours  from  his  poal- 
tlon  with  the  United  States  Poet  Office.  Hla 
salary  In  this  position  was  $176.77  a  week, 
a  figure  which  also  represents  his  average 
weekly  wages  for  the  year  preceding  the  ac- 
cident. He  received  his  usual  salary  for  the 
entire  period  of  his  abeence,  however,  due  to 
the  paid  sick  leave  and  annual  leave  to  which 
he  waa  entitled.  His  accumulated  paid  aick 
leave  of  forty  hours  waa  exhausted  In  the 
proceaa,  and  hla  paid  annual  leave  waa  re- 
duced by  thirty-three  hours. 

Tbe  plaintiff  alao  held  a  second  job  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  accident  wblch  pcUd  him  at  the 
rata  of  $96.35  a  week.  This  amount  waa  hla 
average  weekly  wage  for  that  Job  for  the  year 
preceding  tbe  accident.  The  accident  caused 
htm  to  miss  twelve  days  from  this  work,  for 
which  be  waa  not  oMnpenaated.  In  a  tort  ac- 
tion at  common  law,  on  these  facts  the  plain- 
tiff could  have  recovered  $660  from  the  de- 
fendant for  loaa  of  earning  capacity.  His  total 
recovery  in  tort  agalnat  the  defendant.  In- 
cluding general  and  special  damages,  would 
therefore  have  been  $1,666  ($116  +  $660  + 
$800). 

Tb»  plaintiff  made  demand  on  the  defend- 
ant for  reaaonable  compensation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recoverable  elementa  of  dam- 
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age  at  common  law  as  outlined  above.  Tbe 
defendant  refused,  raising  aa  a  defence  c.  670 
which,  inter  alia,  exempta  a  tortfeaaor  from 
UabiUty  up  to  $3,000  to  the  extent  the  claim- 
ant la  entitled  to  peracmal  injury  protection 
benefits  from  hla  own  insurer.  Tbe  defend- 
ant alao  noted  tbat  in  tbe  clrcumatancea  of 
hla  caae  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  any 
damagea  for  pain  and  suffering  under  c.  670, 
although  be  retained  bia  right  to  aue  in  tort 
for  other  elementa  of  damage  not  covered  by 
the  personal  injury  protection  beneflta. 

The  plaintiff  Ip  thla  blU  claims  tbat  this 
operation  of  c.  670  deprlvea  htm  uncon- 
stitutionally of  hla  right  to  full  recovery  In 
tort.  He  baa  supported  this  claim  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly prolix  brief  of  373  pages,  the  con- 
tentlona  of  which  are  aided  by  amicus  briefs 
filed  with  us  by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  the  Masaachuaetta  chapter  of 
that  organLaatlon,  and  the  Maasachusetta 
Bar  Aaaoclatlon.  Supporting  tbe  law  we  have. 
In  addition  to  the  defendant's  brief,  argu- 
ments In  behalf  of  the  constitutionality  of 
c.  670  submitted  by  tbe  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Alliance  and  American  Insurance 
Association,  the  Maasachtisetts  Association  of 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers, 
Inc.,  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  acting  pur- 
suant to  O.L.  c.  331A,  I  8. 

SXrifMART     or     CHAPTEX     STO 

The  briefs  before  us,  even  those  aligned  on 
tbe  same  side  of  the  case,  reveal  divergent 
views  on  how  c.  670  operates.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  it  advisable  to  summarize  the 
basic  structure  of  the  statute.  In  so  doing 
we  will  not  attempt  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  Its  scope  and  operation,  for  much  of 
that,  as  we  have  indicated,  is  Irrelevant  for 
our  present  purposes.  We  wish  rather  at  this 
Juncture  to  draw  attention  first  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  legal  position  of  the  injured 
party  under  c.  670  from  his  position  at  com- 
mon law,  and,  secondly,  to  the  practical  con- 
sequences of  the  statute  on  him,  taking  into 
consideration  the  interaction  of  various 
forms  of  compulsory  and  optional  insurance 
with  c.  670. 

Those  who  challenge  c.  870  have  attributed 
to  It  not  only  a  drastic  stripping  of  legal 
rights  but  also,  in  its  practical  effect,  a  sub- 
stantial diminution  of  the  damages  which 
the  average  non-negligent  accident  victim 
may  reasonably  expect.  Analysis  demon- 
strates, on  the  contrary,  that  the  Legislature 
has  acted  with  extreme  caution  in  altering 
prior  legal  rights,  changing  in  only  one  re- 
spect the  elements  of  damage  which  are  re- 
coverable by  the  victim.  As  to  the  practical 
effect  of  c.  670.  it  appears  that  the  statute 
alTords  the  citizens  the  security  of  prompt 
and  certain  recovery  to  a  fixed  amount  of  the 
most  salient  elements  of  his  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  an  Increased  flexibility  in 
avoiding  duplicate  coverage,  at  double  pre- 
miums, for  the  same  expenses.  In  retxirn  for 
this  he  surrenders  the  poeslbly  minimal 
damages  for  pain  and  suffering  recoverable 
In  cases  not  marked  by  serious  economic 
loss  or  objective  Indicia  of  grave  injury  and 
the  outside  chance  that  through  a  generous 
settlement  or  a  liberal  award  by  a  judge  or 
jury  in  such  a  case  he  n\ay  be  able  to  reap 
a  monetary  windfall  out  af  his  misfortune.' 

Tbe  key  concept  embod  led  in  c.  670  is  that 
of  personal  Injury  protection  Insurance 
which  Is  required  of  all  owners  ot  motor 
vehicles  registered  In  Maaaacbuaetta.  Under 
this  coverage,  personal  injury  protection 
benefits  are  paid  by  tbe  Insurer,  as  the  ex- 
pense* they  cover  accrue,  to  the  Insured, 
members  of  his  household,  authorized  opera- 
tors or  passengers  of  hla  motor  vehicle  in- 
cluding guest  occupants,  and  any  pedes- 
trians   struck    by    him.    regardleas    of    fault 
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in  tbe  causation  of  the  aootdent.*  Limited  In 
amount  to  $3,000,  tbe  beneflta  cover  largely 
tbe  same  items  of  medical  expenae  covered 
before  by  optional  medical  paymenta  lna\ir- 
ance,  with  the  exception  tbat  ezpenaea  in- 
curred within  two  years  of  tbe  accident  are 
Included  aa  opposed  to  tbe  one  year  period 
generally  covered  in  optional  Inaurance.  Per- 
sonal injury  protection  covers  in  addition, 
however,  two  other  types  of  out-of-pocket 
expenaee.  Tbe  first  and  leea  slgnlflcant  of 
these  is  "payments  in  fact  made  to  others, 
not  members  of  the  injured  person's  house- 
hold and  reeaonably  Inciu-red  in  obtaining 
from  those  others  ordinary  and  neceaaary 
servlcee  in  lieu  of  those  tbat,  haul  he  not 
been  injured,  tbe  injiu'ed  person  would  have 
performed  not  for  Income  but  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  himself  and/or  memt>er8  of  his  house- 
hold." The  second  is  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  actual  lost  wages  of  the  injured  party, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  his  average  weekly 
wage  during  the  year  preceding  the  accident. 
If  the  victim  was  unemployed,  he  Is  entitled 
to  the  same  percentage  of  wages  he  can  {Mvve 
he  would  have  received  from  work  he  would 
have  had  bad  he  not  been  Injured. 

Benefits  allocable  to  medical  expenses  are 
paid  regardless  of  any  other  Insurance  cover- 
ing tbe  same  costs.  However,  to  avoid  du- 
plicate recovery  and  reduce  the  expense  of 
Insurance,  c.  670  provides  the  option  to  elect 
a  deductible,  binding  on  tbe  insured  or  on 
the  members  of  the  Insured's  household. 
These  policies,  for  a  reduced  premium,  pro- 
vide that  an  amount  from  the  first  $360  up 
to  the  entire  $2,000  othervrtse  recoverable  as 
personal  Injury  protection  benefits  shall  not 
be  paid  by  the  Insurer. 

Benefits  allocable  to  loat  wages,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  reduced  by  any  amounts  re- 
ceived under  a  wage  continuation  plan  or  Its 
equivalent.  The  victim,  however,  may  incur 
(Within  a  year  of  the  payment  of  the  last 
benefit)  a  later  Injury  for  which  he  would 
be  entitled  to  payments  under  the  wage  con- 
tinuation plan.  If  the  amount  then  avail- 
able to  the  victim  to  meet  loet  wages  caused 
by  tbe  later  injury  has  been  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  payments  under  the  plan 
attributable  to  the  earlier  accident  then  the 
Insurer  shall  be  responsible  to  the  extent 
of  the  reduction. 

Thus  under  c.  670  the  accident  vlcUm,  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions,  is  entitled  to  imme- 
diate payment  of  bis  most  pressing  items  of 
cost:  medical  expenses.  In  addition,  he  re- 
ceives a  major  portion  of  his  lost  wages  not 
covered  by  a  wage  continuation  plan,  and 
certain  consequential  expenses.  These 
amounts,  to  a  total  of  $2,000.  are  due  from 
his  own  Insurer,  not  from  an  adversary  In- 
surance company,  and  without  the  necessity 
for  assignment  of  fault  or  tbe  temptation 
on  either  side  to  bargain  In  tbe  light  of  con- 
siderations which  are  often  extraneous  to  the 
amount  of  expense  incurred. 

In  exchange  for  the  protection  extended  by 
c.  670.  the  accident  victim  loees  bis  right  to 
recover  in  tort  to  the  extent  he  is  eligible 
for  personal  injury  protection  benefits.  Be- 
cause the  exemption  of  the  tortfeasor  is  ex- 
actly matched  to  the  availability  of  personal 
injury  protection  benefits  to  the  plaintiff,  the 
plaintiff  loses  nothing  by  it.*  With  one  re- 
striction to  be  discussed  below,  tbe  potential 
plaintiff  retains  in  addition  his  common  law 
action  against  the  tortfeasor  for  any  ele- 
ments of  damage  not  recovered  as  personal 
Injury  protection  benefits.  These  would  In- 
clude any  expenses  in  excess  of  $3,000  wblch 
would  otherwise  have  been  covered  by  per- 
sonal injury  protection  and  the  difference 
between  his  diminished  earning  capacity,  aa 
measured  at  common  law,  and  the  substitute 
percentage  of  actual  loet  wages  reduced  by 
amounts  received  under  any  wage  continua- 
tion plan  recoverable  imder  c.  670.  Since  the 


new  law  baa  retained  the  prevloua  rvqulre- 
ments  of  compulaory  liability  Inaurance  un- 
der OX.  c.  90,  i  34A,  the  victim  who  choosea 
to  aue  baa  tbe  same  asauranoe  of  at  leaat 
limited  recovery  If  be  can  prove  negligence  aa 
he  had  before  the  paaaage  of  c.  670. 

Tbe  plaintiff  atreasea  that  the  reeldtial  tort 
action  left  after  the  payment  of  personal  in- 
Jury  protection  benefits  Is  reduced  in  value 
inasmuch  aa  the  potential  plaintiff  must  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  legal  fees  will  re- 
duce hU  net  recovery.  However,  legal  feea 
are  not  a  new  burden  impoaed  by  c.  670;  they 
have  long  been  a  factor  to  be  considered  In 
prosecuting  any  claim,  including  a  tort  ac- 
tion for  personal  injiiry  Instituted  before  tbe 
passage  of  c.  670. 

The  only  UmltaUon  Impoaed  by  c.  670  on 
tbe  potential  plaintiff's  prior  right  of  re- 
covery at  conunon  law  Is  the  elimination  of 
damages  for  "pain  and  suffering,  including 
mental  suffering  Maodated  with  .  .  .  injury" 
except  m  certain  apeclfled  categorlea  of  cauea. 
Section  5  of  c.  670  providea  generally  tbat 
the  reaaonable  and  necessary  medical  ez- 
penaea incurred  by  a  plaintiff  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  hla  injurtea  must  be  over  $500  to 
permit  recovery  for  pain  and  Buffering.  How- 
ever, recognizing  that  certain  typee  of  in- 
juriea could  entail  considerable  pain  and  suf- 
fering which  would  warrant  monetauy  com- 
pensation regardleas  of  medical  expenae  in- 
curred, the  Legislature  provided  by  way  of 
exception  to  the  general  rule  that  damagea 
for  pain  and  suffering  could  be  sought  in 
all  cases  involving  flve  designated  typee  of 
Injuries.  These  are  a  fracture.  Injury  caus- 
ing death,  injury  c<»isistlng  In  whole  or  in 
pfu-t  of  loss  of  a  body  member,  permanent 
and  serious  disfigurement,  and  injury  result- 
ing In  lose  of  sight  or  hearing  as  elsewhere 
defined  in  the  General  Laws.  The  victim 
whose  injury  falls  outside  these  categories 
and  whose  medical  expenses  are  less  than 
$500  cannot  recover  at  all  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering.' However,  it  is  still  possible  for  tbe 
person  who  desires  to  assure  for  himself  re- 
covery in  excess  of  bis  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
do  so.  Just  as  be  may  elect  a  deductible  if  be 
has  medical  payments  Insurance  to  avoid 
duplicate  recovery  for  medical  expenses,  so 
he  may  cbooee  to  keep  ooth  forms  of  insur- 
ance in  full  precisely  to  allow  himself  dou- 
ble recovery  of  these  expenses.*  Other  forms 
of  duplicate  coverage  are  equally  possible. 
It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  excess  he  will 
receive  ttiereby  will  bear  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  tbe  value  of  bis  pain  and  suffering  aa 
arbitrarily  set  by  a  Jury  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  he  Is  assured  of  some  profit  over  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  In  every  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent. This  certainty  he  was  never  afforded  by 
bis  prior  "right"  to  recovery  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering in  a  suitable  case,  wblch  in  order  to  t>e 
realized  even  in  such  a  case  had  to  be  ac- 
tively pursued  at  considerable  expenae. 

The  preceding  discussion  Is  not  intended 
as  a  holding  or  ruling  on  any  part  of  the 
statute,  but  only  to  permit  a  better  under- 
standing of  that  which  follows. 

NATuax  or  SIGHTS  ArracTSS 

In  approaching  tbe  numerous  Issues  before 
us.  It  Is  advisable  to  dispose  first  of  a  con- 
tention which  tbe  plaintiff  has  argued  vigor- 
ously and  at  some  length,  for  if  we  accepted 
It,  It  would  require  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  the  attacks  leveled  at  the  statute 
than  that  we  feel  appropriate.  The  plaintiff 
claims  tbat  c.  670  has  impaired  a  cause  of 
action  which  is  on  a  higher,  more  sacrosanct 
level  than  tbe  "ordinary"  conunon  law  cause 
of  action.  Two  alternative  reasons  are  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  this  contention:  first, 
tbat  the  tort  action  has  tbe  status  of  a 
"vested  property  right.'  and.  second,  that 
the  function  of  tbe  cause  of  action  is  to 
safeguard  the  fundamental  "right  of  personal 
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security  and  bodily  integrity"  which,  al- 
though not  mentioned  In  the  BUI  of  Rights 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  none- 
theless protected  by  It  We  And  both  grounds 
unpersuaslve. 

In  arguing  that  the  cause  of  action  affected 
by  c.  870  constitutes  a  vested  property  right, 
the  plaintiff  seems  to  ignore  the  distinction 
between  a  cause  of  action  which  has  accrued 
and  the  expectation  which  every  citizen  has 
if  a  legal  wrong  should  occur  to  find  redress 
according  to  the  rules  of  statutory  and  com- 
mon law  applicable  at  that  time.  The  Legis- 
lature Is  admittedly  restricted  In  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  retroactively  affect  common 
law  rights  of  redress  which  has  already  ac- 
crued. However,  there  Is  authority  m  abiin- 
dance  for  the  propoetlon  that  "{n|o  person 
has  a  vested  Interest  In  any  rule  of  law  en- 
titling him  to  Insist  that  It  shall  remain 
unchanged  for  his  benefit."  New  York  Cent. 
RJt.  v.  White.  243  U.S.  188  198.  Munn  v. 
Illinois,  94  U.S.  113.  134.  And.  as  we  shall 
demonstrate  In  more  detail  below,  legislative 
actions  based  on  this  principle,  proepectlvely 
modifying  or  abrogating  common  law  causes 
of  action,  have  been  judicially  upheld  both  In 
this  Ckimmonwealth  and  elsewhere  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  The  citizen  may  find  that 
events  occurring  after  passage  of  such  a  stat- 
ute place  him  In  a  different  position  legally 
from  that  which  he  would  have  occupied  had 
they  occurred  before  passage  of  the  statute. 
He  has  no  cause,  however,  to  complain  solely 
because  his  rights  are  not  now  what  they 
would  have  been  before. 

The  applicability  of  this  principle  to  the 
rights  affected  by  c.  070  Is  not  In  any  way 
changed  by  Part  11,  c.  8.  art.  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts,  or  by  art.  11  of 
Its  Declaration  of  Rights,  on  both  of  which 
the  plaintiff  seems  to  rely.  Article  6  provides 
for  the  continuation  In  the  Ootnmonwealth 
of  the  great  body  of  the  common  law  as 
amended  by  statute  prior  to  the  colonial  im- 
migration. Commonwtaltti  v.  Churchill,  2 
Met.  118,  123.  Crocker  v.  Justices  of  the  Su- 
perior Court.  206  Mtu».  182.  717.  It  expUcltly 
contemplates  the  ".  .  .  [alteration]  or  .  .  . 
[repeal!  by  the  legislature"  of  such  prior 
existing  law,  as  indeed  it  would  have  to  in 
order  to  avoid  freezing  outmoded  rules  of 
law  into  our  jurisprudence  by  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature.  See 
Holden  V.  Pioneer  Bdcst.  Co.  238  Ore.  406. 
411-412. 

Article  11  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
guarantees  "a  certain  remedy,  by  having  re- 
course to  the  laws,  for  all  Injuries  or  wrongs 
which  .  .  .  [one]  may  receive.  .  .  ."  The 
article  is  clearly  directed  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  procedural  rlghu  and  ha*  been  so 
construed.  See.  e.g..  Cressey  v.  Erie  RJt.  278 
Mass.  284.  291:  Universal  Adjustment  Corp. 
V.  Midland  Bank.  Ltd.  281  Mass.  303.  302; 
Com.monwealth  v.  Hanley.  337  Mass.  384,  387. 
The  only  intimation  which  has  been  cited 
to  us  that  it  might  have  ramifications  Id  the 
area  of  substantive  rights  is  a  dictum  In 
Commonwealth  v.  Boston  Transcript  Co.  249 
Maas.  477.  482.  that  the  Legislature  might  be 
precluded  under  art.  11  from  abolishing  an 
action  tor  libel  is  certain  circumstances  as 
it  had  purported  to  do.'  However,  changes 
in  priOT  law  are  necessary  in  any  ordered 
society,  and  to  argue  that  art.  11  prohibits 
alterations  of  common  law  rights  as  such, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  specific  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary  In  art.  6.  files  in  the 
face  of  all  reaaon  and  precedent.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  dictum  in  the  Boston  Trans- 
scnpt  case  la  to  the  contrary  we  decline  to 
foUow  it. 

We  are  baffled  by  the  plaintiff's  further  at- 
tempt to  find  In  c.  870.  in  so  far  as  it  affects 
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the  tort  action  for  bodily  Injury,  an  impair- 
ment of  some  fundamental  right  protected 
by  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  plaintiff  lays  emphasis  on 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg's  concurring  opinion  in 
GriaiDOld  v.  Connecticut.  381  UJ3.  479,  486  In 
that  case  a  Connecticut  law  banning  the  use 
of  contraceptives  was  held  to  violate  the  right 
of  privacy  as  contained  in  the  first  ten 
amendments.  Any  supposed  analogy  of  the 
present  case  to  the  Grisinold  case  Is  inappo- 
site and  does  nothing  to  advance  the  plain- 
tiff's argument.  Whatever  may  be  the  funda- 
mental "right  of  personal  security  and  bodily 
integrity"  to  which  the  plaintiff  refers,  it  Is 
not  affected  by  c.  670.  That  chapter  merely 
limits  the  common  law  right  In  the  automo- 
bile accident  situation  to  obtain  money  dam- 
ages on  account  of  unintentionally  Inflicted 
pain  and  suffering  and  modifies  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  damages  according  to  the  com- 
mon law  measure  for  all  other  elements  of 
recovery.  See  Dandridge  v.  Williams.  397  U.S. 
471.  484. 

We  thus  perceive  no  tiasls  for  treating  a 
legislative  alteration  of  the  tort  action  for 
personal  injuries  differently  from  an  altera- 
tion of  any  other  preexisting  rule  of  the 
conunon  law.  Hence  we  may  summarily  dis- 
pose of  several  of  the  plaintiff's  arguments 
which  are  founded  on  the  contrary  premise. 
There  is  no  cause  here  for  application  of 
the  "compelling  state  Interest"  test,  which 
is  employed  where  a  statute  impairs  funda- 
mental rights  protected  by  the  Constitution. 
Nor.  for  the  same  reason,  can  the  statute  be 
struck  down  on  the  ground  that  it  sweeps 
unnecessarily  broadly  in  the  face  of  a  less 
restrictive  alternative  which  would  achieve 
the  same  ends.  See  National  Assoc,  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  v.  Alabama 
ex  rel.  Flowers.  377  U.S.  288,  307-308;  Ap- 
theker  v.  Secretary  of  State,  378  U.S.  500, 
514.  With  respect  to  this  latter  test,  we  have 
noted  that  it  has  been  applied  in  the  past 
not  only  to  "constitutionally  sheltered  ac- 
tivity" but  also  to  "regulations  affecting  In- 
terstate commerce  .  .  .  and  economic  regula- 
tions." Commonwealth  v.  I^s.  355  Mass.  189, 
195-196.  However,  no  argument  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  to  show  that  c.  670  either  in 
purpose  or  effect  is  discriminatory  against 
Interstate  commerce;  therefore,  the  less  re- 
strictive alternative  test  Is  not  applicable  to 
It  as  a  regulation  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce. Dean  Milk  Co.  v.  Madison,  340  U.S. 
349.  354.  Nor  Is  c.  670  a  total  prohibition 
of  a  hitherto  lawful  economic  activity  of  the 
sort  to  which  the  less  restrictive  alternative 
test  has  l>een  applied  In  the  economic  sphere. 
Weaver  v.  Palmer  Bros.  Co.,  270  U.S.  402.  414- 
415.  Furthermore,  even  this  limited  use  of  the 
test  in  this  context  Is  doubtful  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  decisions  according  wide  dis- 
cretion to  the  Legislature  in  setting  scclal 
and  economic  regulations  according  to  its 
perception  of  the  public  Interest.  Olsen  v 
Nebraska  ex  rel.  Western  Reference  <t  Bond 
Assn.  Inc  .  313  US.  236,  246-247.  Staten  Is- 
land Loaders  v.  Waterfront  Comm  of  New 
York  Harbor,  117  F.  Supp.  308,  310-311  (S.D 
NY.). 

We  conclude  that  the  principles  by  which 
c.  670  ahould  be  Judged  are  those  generally 
applied  when  economic  and  social  regulations 
enacted  under  the  police  power  are  attacked 
as  a  violation  of  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  The  two  grounds  of  at- 
tack although  similar  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  warrant  separate  treatment,  to  which 
we  now  proceed. 

DUX    PBOCESS    IBSUZS 

A  Applicable  Principles.  We  will  deal  first 
with  the  propriety  of  c.  670  under  the  due 
process  clause.  The  overall  test  under  this 
clause  is  whether  the  statute  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relation  to  a  permissible  legislative 


objective.*  Hotoes  Bros.  Co.  v.  Unemployment 
Compensation  Comm.  296  Mass.  275.  283-284. 
Merit  Oil  Co.  v.  Director  of  the  Div.  on  the 
Necessaries  of  Life.  319  Mass.  301.  306.  West 
Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  ParrUh,  300  U.S.  379.  391. 
In  the  application  of  this  test,  the  statute 
Is  accorded  a  presxunption  of  constitution- 
ality {Howes  Bros.  Co.  v.  Unemploym-ent 
Compensation  Comm..  supra,  at  284;  Merit 
Oil  Co.  V.  Director  of  the  Div.  or  the  Neces- 
saries of  Life,  supra,  at  305;  Commonwealth 
V.  Finnigan.  326  Maas.  378,  379).  a  corollary 
of  which  is  that  if  a  state  of  facts  could  exist 
which  would  justify  the  legislation,  it  must 
be  presumed  to  have  existed  when  the  stat- 
ute was  passed.  Munn  v.  Illinois.  94  U.S.  113. 
132.  United  States  v.  Carotene  Prods.  Co.  302 
US.  144.  152-153.  McGowan  v.  Maryland. 
366  U.S.  420.  426-427. 

In  dealing  with  an  alteration  of  the  pre- 
existing common  law,  we  are  guided  also 
by  cases  which  have  dealt  specifically  with 
due  process  attacks  on  this  kind  of  statute. 
Here  we  do  not  need  to  reach  the  difficult 
question  of  when  the  Legislature  may  abro- 
gate a  common  law  right  of  recovery  without 
providing  a  substitute  remedy.  Such  actions 
In  other  contexts  have  been  sustained  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  Legislature  was 
acting  to  attain  a  permissible  legislative  ob- 
ject." Silver  v.  SUver,  280  U.S.  117.  122  ("guest 
statute."  taking  away  right  of  gratuitous 
passenger  In  automobile  to  sue  driver  on  ac- 
count of  mere  negligence).  Hanfgam  v. 
Mark.  274  N.Y.  22.  appeal  dismissed  302  U.S. 
641  (abolition  of  actions  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, seduction,  alienation  of  affections,  and 
criminal  conversation — no  substantial  Fed- 
eral question  presented  on  appeal  to  Supreme 
Court).  We  have  never  had  the  occasion  to 
pass  on  comparable  statutes  enacted  by  our 
Legislature,  although  we  have  noted  their 
existence  and  effect  {Thibault  v.  Lalumiere. 
318  Mass.  72.  75).  and  recognized  generally 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  act  In  this 
regard.  Opinion  of  the  Justices,  309  Masa 
571.  598. 

In  the  Instant  case,  however,  the  Legisla- 
ture has  not  attempted  to  atxjllsh  the  pre- 
existing right  of  tort  recovery  and  leave  the 
automobile  accident  victim  without  redress. 
On  the  contrary,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  statute  has  affected  his  substantive 
rights  of  recovery  only  in  one  respect  and  has 
simply  altered  his  method  of  enforcing  them 
in  all  others.  Therefore,  c.  670  may  be  judged 
by  the  stricter  test  which  the  plaintiff  urges 
upon  us  and  for  which  there  Is  considerable 
authority  in  workmen's  comjjensation  cases; 
whether  the  statute  provides  an  adequate 
and  reasonable  substitute  for  preexisting 
rights.  New  York  Cent.  RJi.  v.  White.  243 
US.  188.  201  (New  York  workmen's  com- 
pensation statute)  See  Mountain  Timber  Co 
V.  Washington.  243  U.S.  219.  240-241  (Wash- 
ington workmen's  compensation  statute) . 
The  similarity  between  c.  670  and  the  work- 
men's compensation  statuteis.  in  tiie  nature 
of  their  purposes  and  the  means  chosen  to 
achieve  them,  also  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  reasonable  and  adequate  substitute  test 
is  appropriate  to  apply  here  even  If  Its  appli- 
cation is  not  constitutionally  required."  We 
will,  therefore,  consider  c.  670  in  the  light 
of  a  twofold  test:  the  general  test  required 
by  the  due  process  clause  of  whether  it  bears 
a  rational  relation  to  a  legitimate  legislative 
objective,  and  the  more  particularized  test 
for  which  the  plalntlf  argues— whether  It 
provides  a  reasonable  substitute  for  preexist- 
ing rights. 

B.  Does  c.  670  bear  a  rational  relation  to 
a  legitimate  Ugitlative  objective?  The  Ul» 
against  which  c.  670  is  aimed  are  obvious. 
One  of  the  moat  prominent  of  these  will  be 
found  m  a  brief  consideration  of  the  impact 
of  the  automobile  on  the  burden  of  litiga- 
tion carried  by  courts  m  general  and  Massa- 
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chusetts  courts  In  particular.  No  one  who  sonnel  are  additionally  burdened  by  the  need  correlation  between  this  high  cost  and  the 
has  for  any  time  been  In  charge  of  a  trial  to  give  notice  to  counsel  or  parties  of  every  Inefficiencies  and  administrative  expense  In- 
court  system  ( as  was  the  author  of  this  opin-  order  of  the  court  entered  during  these  volved  in  running  the  traditional  system, 
Ion  for  a  number  of  years)  can  be  unfamiliar  lengthy  pre-trial  proceedings.  The  time  of  contributed  to  heavily  by  the  prevalence  of 
with  the  devastating  effect  upon  the  admin-  the  court  consumed  In  this  preliminary  war  the  elaborate  pre-trial  proceedings  detailed 
tstratlon  of  Justice  which  the  automobile  of  nerves  between  counsel,  or  between  above.  TTiat  any  such  suspicion  would  have 
has  produced.  For  years.  In  the  face  of  count-  claimant  and  Insurer,  Is  almost  Impossible  to  been  well  founded  was  confirmed  by  a  report 
less  experiments,  the  trial  calendars  of  this  estimate,  but  probably  far  exceeds  that  spent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Trans- 
country,  particularly  in  metropolitan  areas,  in  the  trial  of  the  small  percentage  of  all  portatlon  released  in  March  of  this  year  en- 
have  become  increasingly  clogged  with  motor  entries  which  must  be  tried.  titled,  "Motor  Vehicle  Crash  Losses  and  their 
vehicle  tort  litigation.  No  one  as  yet.  not-  Both  In  the  pre-trial  and  later  stages.  Compensation  in  the  United  States;  a  Report 
withstanding  heroic  efforts  In  this  regard,  claims  for  small  amounts  i>06ses6.  of  course,  to  the  Congress  and  the  President."  The  re- 
has  found  a  satisfactory  method  of  dlsen-  the  same  capability  of  clogging  the  judicial  port  concluded  on  this  subject  that  "lt]he 
tangling  this  morass.  Indeed,  the  problem  system  as  their  larger  brothers.  They  must  automobile  accident  tort  liability  Insurance 
intensifies  as  American  courts  are  Increas-  be  dealt  with  either  on  the  Superior  Court  system  would  appear  to  possess  the  highly 
Ingly  called  upon  to  deal  with  complexities  level  where  they  do  not  belong  or  In  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  probably  the 
of  our  society  not  evident  when  the  motor  District  Courts,  from  which  removal  or  re-  highest  cost/benefit  ratio  of  any  major  com- 
vehlcle  first  appeared  on  the  national  scene  transfer  to  the  Superior  Court  will  often  oc-  pensatlon  system  currently  in  operation  in 
and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  activities  cur.  And.  unfortunately.  It  cannot  be  con-  this  country.  As  has  been  shown,  for  every 
into  areas  not  traditionally  subject  to  judl-  eluded  that  the  bulk  of  automobile  accident  dollar  of  net  benefits  that  It  provides  to  vlc- 
cial  cognizance.  The  courts  with  their  scarce  claims  In  the  Superior  Court  represents  tlms,  it  consumes  about  a  dollar."  P.  95. 
resource  of  time  simply  cannot  respond  to  causes  of  great  value.  For  many  years  the  Finally,  and  not  to  be  discounted  among 
new  challenges  or  meet  the  new  require-  secretan,-  of  the  Judicial  Council  maintained  the  evils  associated  with  automobiles  which 
ments  imposed  on  them  In  criminal  matters  a  record  of  the  amount  of  Jury  verdicts.'-  c.  670  might  have  been  designed  to  cure,  are 
as  long  as  their  time  continues  to  be  con-  This  tabular  count  was  discontinued  in  1956  the  inequities  which  have  been  visited  upon 
sumed  to  the  extent  It  has  been  by  motor  In  the  year  immediately  prior  to  Its  dlscon-  claimants.  In  this  regard  the  Legislature 
vehicle  accident  cases.  The  problems  of  so-  tlnuance  the  following  Interesting  statistics  might  have  felt,  as  expressed  In  the  Depart- 
clety  to  which  the  courts  have  been  called  were  compiled :  ment  of  Transportation  Report,  that  "[tlhe 
no  longer  permit  the  luxury  of  using  them  Amount  of  Jury  Verdict  for  Plaintiff  and  present  tort  liability  reparations  system  aJlo- 
as  a  forum  for  resolving  the  ever  increasing  Percentage  of  Caises  Which  Were  Automobile  cates  l>enefits  very  unevenly  among  the  11m- 
numbers  of  automobile  accident  claims  to  Accident  Claims:  Ited  number  of  victims  that  it  purports  to 
the  extent  that  has  obtained  hitherto.  Less  than   $200 — 80  3":    <53  out  of  66).  serve."  P.  94. •'  The  Legislature  was  also  pre- 

These  observations  are  nowhere  more  ap-  $200-4500 — 61.4  :  i70  out  of  114).  sumably  aware  of  the  long  delays  in  getting 
pllcable  than  In  Massachusetts.  We  have  $500-41,000 — 59. S":  »92  out  of  155).  financial  aid  to  the  injured  person,  con- 
lived  with  compulsory  liability  Insurance  $1.000-*2,000 — 59.8'':  1 100  out  of  167).  fronted  with  medical  and  subsistence  bills 
since  January  1.  1927  In  that  period  certain  $2.000-$3.000 — 39.4''>  (28  out  of  71).  during  a  period  of  no  employment  lor  him 
events  have  occurred  which  might  well  have  $3.000-$4,000 — 56.2":  (27  out  of  48).  and  want  for  his  family.  The  time  spent  In 
commended  themselves  to  the  Legislature  $4.000-$5,000 — 56.7'"  (21  out  of  37).  investigation,  the  time  required  for  proof  of 
as  indicia  pointing  toward  the  w^isdom  of  $5.000-$10.000 — 53.7':  (57  out  of  106).  negligence,  the  exaggerated  claims,  the  all 
change  Eleven  years  ago,  for  Instance,  a  Over  $10.000 — 47.8'  (44  out  of  92).  too  common  suspicion  of  perjured  testimony, 
special  commission  found  that  on  the  basis  we  recognize  these  statistics  are  dated  and  t'he  horse  and  buggy  approach  to  a  twentieth 
of  bodily  injury  claim  frequency  per  hun-  in  any  event  not  determinative.  The  per-  centxiry  dilemma — all  of  this  might  well  have 
dred  cars  Insured,  the  average  In  Massa-  centages  Indicate  In  general,  however,  that  Influenced  the  Legislature,  recognizing  the 
chusetts  in  the  years  1954-1956  was  6.4'".  with  the  Increase  in  size  of  the  verdict  the  right  and  need  of  all  accident  victims  to 
as  against  2^.  lor  Maine,  3.1'"'  for  Rhode  likelihood  that  U  was  rendered  in  an  auto-  simple  and  speedy  Justice,  toward  reform. 
Island.  2'"'  for  Vermont,  and  3.3 T  for  Con-  mobile  accident  case  steadily  decreased.  In  It  cannot  be  seriously  argued  that  it  was 
necticut.  In  1959.  the  year  the  report  was  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  In  absolute  beyond  legislative  competence  to  assess  this 
filed,  the  claim  frequency  in  Boston  on  a  numbers  there  were  far  more  verdicts  In  au-  situation  and  to  effect  the  necessary  statu- 
local  basis  exceeded  that  in  New  York  tomoblle  accident  cases  In  the  0  to  $2,000  tory  repair.  What  we  have  discussed  are  evils 
City  by  more  than  50"'  ■  The  seriousness  range  (315)  than  in  the  $2,000  and  up  range  which  it  was  within  the  province  of  the 
of  the  problem  insofar  as  It  relates  to  cur-  ii77).  Even  accounting  for  the  decrease  In  Legislature  to  consider  and  which  it  en- 
rent  Massachusetts  civil  trial  dockets  can  the  value  of  money  since  1956.  this  statistic  deavored  to  correct  or  eliminate.  We  do  not 
be  seen  in  the  following  figures  related  to  still  indicates  that  a  great  many,  if  not  the  intimate  that  the  legislative  determination 
the    Superior   Court  majority  of.  claims  which  before  were  taken  which  is  c   670  was  the  only  answer  or  solu- 

Total    lau-    entries    of    which    there    were  ^°  court  could  be  handled  under  c    670  with  tion  to  the  problem,  but  it  cannot  be  suc- 

Total  Motor  Vehicle  entries' '^  approximately  the  same  monetary  return  to  cessfuUy  maintained  that  its  salient  provi- 

the  claimant,  since  personal   injury  protec-  sions,  as  outlined  above,  are  not  a  rational 

1967   34.730     23.279  tion    benefits   provide   for   compensation   up  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  patent  In- 

1968    33,558     22,289  to  $2,000  of  all  elements  of  damage  for  which  efficiencies  and  inequities. 

1969   34.381     22,598  tort  recovery  was  before  possible  except  pain  C.  Does  c.  670  provide  a  reasonable  substi- 

1970   35.155     22.690  ^nd   suffering   and   twenty-five   per   cent   of  fution /or  pnoT- nj^ifs' We  are  urged  to  apply 

When   It   is   recognized   that   many   of  these  ^°^^    wages.   Finally,    these   statistics   should  a  test  derived  largely  from  the  suggestion  m 

automobile  entries  represent  multiple  party  ^  considered  in  light  of  two  further  facts.  New  York  Cent.  R.R    v.  White.  243  U.S.  188. 

suits    the  weight  which  this  type  of  lltlga-  P'^st.   at   the   time  they  were  compiled,  the  201.  that  a  State  might  not  have  the  power 

tion     places     on     Massachusetts     courts     is  minimum  cost  of  a  Jury  trial  was  estimated  under  the  due  process  clause  "suddenly  (to) 

evident  ^^  $750  a  day.  a  figure  which  has  since  un-  set   aside   all    common-law   rules   respecting 

Less  obvious  is  the  burden  on  the  clerks'  fergone  a  great  increase,  and.  secondly,  the  liability  as  between  employer  and  employee, 
offires.  lawyers  and  l.ticants  which  follows  AKfT  ''°  "2f  reflect  at  all  those  cases  In  without  providing  a  reasonably  Just  sub- 
ihls  prollleration  of  entries  of  motor  cases,  which  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  re-  stltute.  •  ^  IHt  perhaps  may  be  doubted 
currently  at  the  rate  ol  almost  2,000  a  month  turned."  whether  tie  State  could  abolish  aU  rights  of 
in  the  Superior  Court  and  more  than  3.200  a  Other  non-American  court  systems,  heirs  action  on  the  one  hand,  or  all  defenses  on 
month  in  the  District  Courts.  Everv  paper  «1th  ourselves  of  the  common  law.  have  the  other,  without  setting  up  something  ade- 
.submitted  must  be  filed  and  docketed,  and  managed  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  super-  quate  In  their  stead.'  The  proposed  test  may 
each  entry  prompts  an  avalanche  of  them,  abundance  of  motor  vehicle  tort  claims  in  best  be  considered  and  understood  there- 
in addition  to  the  writ  declaration,  answer  one  way  or  another.  It  remains,  however,  a  fore,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  before  the  court 
and    appearance    slips:     interrogatories    by  cancer  to  be  rooted  out  In  American  courts,  in  that  case.^" 

parties  on  both  sides  aDpUcailons  to  nonsuit  Presumably  the  Legislature  had  this  in  mind.  The   Workmen's   Compensation   Act   dealt 

or  default   for   failure  "to  answer   Interroga-  Chapter  670.  in  providing  for  limited  recov-  with  m  the   White  case  substituted  an  ad- 

tories.  motions  to  extend  time  for  answering  ^^y  without  the  necessity  for  adversary  pro-  ministrative  system  of  compensation  for  the 

or    to    remove    nonsuit    or    default    for    not  ceedlngs   in  automobile  accident  cases,  was  common  law  rights  of  employees  engaged  in 

answering  interrogatories,  motions  to  strike  ^^  appropriate  step  to  alleviate  this  problem  hazardous  employments  The  new  system  was 

answers  to  inlerroKatories  and  to  answer  over  which   defied   more   conservative   solutions."  compulsory    on    iDolh    employers    and    em- 

or   lurther.   motions   lor  specifications,   and  Nor  was  court  congestion  the  only  prob-  pioyees.  The  employee  injured  or  killed  in  the 

demands   to  admit  lacts  are  only  a  few  of  'e™  ^t  which  c.  670  might  have  been  aimed,  course  of  his  employment  was  entitled  to  a 

the  papers  that  followas  of  course  in  almost  "^^^  high   cost   of   automobile  Insurance   In  fixed  compensation  according  to  a  prescribed 

every   motor   tort   case   entered    Court   per-  Massachusetts  was  a  present  fact  of  which  schedule  without  regard  to  fault  in  almost 

' the  Legislature  did  not  need  to  be  reminded,  every  case.   At   common   law  the  employee's 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article.  It   might  have  suspected  that  there  was  a  rights  against   his   employer  were  consider- 
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ably  circumscribed  in  f«et  by  certain  de- 
fences available  to  tbe  employer.  Where  be 
could  succeed  In  making  out  a  case,  however, 
the  employee  stood  to  gain  a  great  deal  more 
from  a  Jury  than  he  would  receive  under 
workmen's  compensation.  Viewing  the  over- 
all operation  and  effect  of  the  statute  on 
both  parties  affected  by  It,  the  court  Indi- 
cated that  the  exchange  of  rights  was  ade- 
quate. With  respect  to  the  statute's  effect 
on  employees,  it  gave  the  following  reasons: 
"If  the  employee  is  no  longer  able  to  recover 
as  much  as  before  In  case  of  being  injured 
through  the  employer's  negligence,  he  Is  en- 
titled to  moderate  compensation  in  all  cases 
of  Injury,  and  has  a  certain  and  speedy  rem- 
edy without  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  es- 
tablishing negligence  or  proving  the  amount 
of  the  damages."  P.  201. 

It  Is  immediately  appiu^nt  that  c.  670 
alters  prior  legal  rights  to  a  much  less 
drastic  extent  than  did  the  act  Involved  In 
the  White  case.  However,  the  overall  dif- 
ference in  status  quo  effected  by  c.  670  may 
b<^  described  in  part  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  those  used  by  the  court  in  th< 
White  case. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  c.  670,  we  can- 
not view  It  from  the  point  of  view  of  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants,  for  these  are  not 
preexisting  categories  aa  are  the  employers 
and  employees  affected  by  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act.  Every  driver  is  a  potential 
plaintiff  and.  equally,  a  potential  defendant. 
The  desired  effect  of  c  670  on  all  motorists 
alike  is  initially  to  make  available  to  them 
compulsory  Insurance  at  lower  rates  due  to 
the  savings  to  insurance  companies  in 
administrative  expenses  and  total  payments 
which  are  expectied  to  follow  from  c.  670. 
If  Injury  occurs  on  the  road,  motorists  are 
assured  of  the  probability  of  quick  and  effi- 
cient payment  of  the  first  $2,000  of  defined 
losses  Incurred.  In  cases  of  accidents  In 
which  the  motorist  was  not  negligent,  be 
avoids  the  uncertainty,  delay  and  cost  of  a 
tort  proceeding.  He  still  retains  the  option 
of  recovering  more  by  litigation  If  he  so 
wishes  and  the  facts  so  warrant.  Although 
c  670  may  also  have  the  effect  of  depriving 
him  of  his  damages  for  pain  and  suffering 
In  such  an  Instance,  the  exchange  of  rights 
involved  with  respect  to  the  driver  in  an 
accident  In  which  he  was  not  negligent 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
effected  by  the  statute  in  the  White  case 
with  respect  to  employees. 

This  exchange  of  rights  cannot  be  viewed 
In  Isolation,  however,  for  non-negligent 
drivers  are  not  a  distinct  class  To  It  must 
be  added  the  effect  of  c  870  on  th-e  driver 
;n  a  case  where  be  has  been  negligent  or 
where  negligence  cannot  be  determined. 
In  this  situation,  rather  thui  no  conpen- 
sation  for  his  own  Injuries,  c.  670  aooords 
him  the  same  benefits  he  would  have  If  he 
were  non -negligent '"  In  addition,  he  is 
afforded  Immuntly  from  liability  to  the  ex- 
tent other  Injured  parties  are  eligible  for 
benefits  And.  Just  as  his  right  to  sue  for 
pain  and  suffering  is  limited  when  he  Is  non- 
negligent,  so  he  is  protected  from  comparable 
claims  where  he  has  been  negligent  The 
effect  of  c.  670  on  Maasachusetts  motorists 
thus  is  to  provide  benefits  In  return  for 
affected  rights  at  least  as  adequate  as  those 
provided  to  New  York  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  return  for  rights  taken  by  the 
act  in  the  White  case 

It  may  be  argued  that  c  670  affects  a  sec- 
ond distinct  class  of  persons,  the  pedestrian, 
and  that  the  exchange  of  rights  effected  on 
this  this  class  must  be  considered  separately 
from  its  effect  on  drivers  It  is  obvious,  that 
all  drivers  are  at  some  moment  In  time  pe- 
destrians. With  this  realization,  the  class  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


pedestrians  as  distinct  from  drivers  Is  sharply 
reduced.  Whether  or  not  we  define  the  class 
to  Include  pedestrians  who  also  drive,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  c.  670  on  that  class  is  no 
different  from  Its  effect  on  drivers.  Pedes- 
trians, too,  may  be  negligent  or  non-negli- 
gent; they,  too,  are  therefore  afforded  the 
certainty  of  prompt  recovery  of  a  limited 
amount  and  limited  exemption  from  liability 
Instead  of  the  necessity  of  tort  proceedings 
or  no  compensation  at  all  and  liability  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  The  fact  that  the  non-car 
owner  is  not  advantageously  affected  by 
lower  Insurance  premiums  by  no  means  viti- 
ates the  adequacy  of  the  exchange  of  rights 
as  it  operates  on  him.  A  similar  analysis  may 
be  applied  to  any  other  nonmotorist  who  in 
a  given  instance  happens  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  c.  670. 

D.  Do  rpecific  proinsiona  of  c.  670  tnolate 
due  process?  Having  answered  the  plaintiff's 
claim  that  the  operation  and  effect  of  c.  670 
as  a  whole  is  violative  of  due  process,  we 
turn  to  several  other  challenges  based  like- 
wise on  the  due  process  clause  which  focus 
on  specific  provisions  of  c.  670.  The  same 
general  test  of  reasonableness  In  relation  to 
a  proper  legislative  objective  is  applicable  to 
these  narrower  attacks.  However,  since  they 
are  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  c.  670  as  a 
whole  alters  prior  rights,  the  reasonably  Just 
substitute  test  which  we  also  discussed  In 
considering  the  statute  as  a  whole  is  not  ma- 
terial here. 

The  plaintiff  argues  that  c.  670  deprives 
him  of  due  pnxess  Inasmuch  as  it  forces 
him  to  Insure  against  loss  or  Injury  to  him- 
self through  a  private,  profit-making  cor- 
poration. There  is  no  constitutional  Infir- 
mity, however,  in  the  self -Insurance  feature 
of  c.  670.  First,  contrary  to  the  plaintiff's 
claim.  It  Is  not  required.  Every  motor  vehfcle 
owner  has  the  option  under  c.  670  of  elect- 
ing a  deductible  which  will  exclude  him  en- 
tirely from  personal  injury  protection  bene- 
fits. Even  if  the  self-Insurance  were  com- 
pulsory, however.  It  would  create  no  con- 
stitutional problems.  Any  doubts  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  require  the  citi- 
zen, for  the  good  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
to  take  measures  for  his  own  benefit  have 
long  since  been  settled  In  a  series  of  cases 
sustaining  such  statutes.  The  fact  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  this  feature  of  the  act 
was  not  even  attacked  Indicates  the  lack 
of  gravity  of  the  objection.  Howes  Bros.  Co. 
V  Unemployment  Compensation  Commn 
296  Mass  275,  286  (unemployment  compen- 
sation act.  requiring  contributions  from  em- 
ployees as  well  as  employers).  Common- 
wealth V.  Howie,  354  Mass  769  (statute  re- 
quiring motorcyclists  to  purchase  protective 
headgear)  Carmichael  v  Southern  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.  301  U  8.  495.  505-606  (Alabama  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  requiring 
contributions  from  employees  as  well  as  em- 
ployers). Helve-ring  v  Dart*.  301  US  619, 
634-635  (Social  Security  Act  setting  up  "Fed- 
eral Old-Age  BeneflU."  requiring  contribu- 
tions from  employees  through  a  special  In- 
come tax  deducted  from  their  wages) 

Nor  can  the  plaintiff  complain  because  the 
medium  through  which  the  optional  self- 
protection  must  be  obtained  Is  a  private, 
profit-making  corporation,  as  opposed  to 
some  kind  of  governmentally  managed  pool. 
A  virtually  indistinguishable  mechanism  was 
provided  by  the  Legislature  when  It  first 
required  compulsory  liability  ip.surance  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  we  sustained  it  Opin- 
ion of  the  Justice.  251  Mass  569  In  addi- 
tion insurers  are.  of  course,  subject  to  State 
regulation  both  In  the  setting  of  premiums 
and  In  the  conduct  of  their  business  We 
see  no  distinction  for  due  process  purposes 
between  the  requirement  of  private  Insur- 
ance for  self-protection  and  for  the  protec- 


tion of  otheft.  It  Is  an  incidental  and  com- 
pletely nonobjectionable  oonctnnltant  of 
many  regulatory  statutes  that  citizens  are 
required  thereby  to  enter  Into  transactions 
for  their  own  benefit  with  private  corpora- 
tions. G.L.  c.  90,  17  (motorcyclists'  pro- 
tective headgear).  G.  L.  c.  90,  i  7A  (motor 
vehicle  inspection  by  private  garages) . 

It  Is  asserted  secondly  that  since  premi- 
ums under  c.  670  are  set  according  to  the 
same  basis  used  for  premiums  under  the 
preexisting  compulsory  liability  insurance 
there  is  a  violation  of  due  process  in  that 
each  owner  in  a  territory  or  class  pays  the 
same  unallocated,  undifferentiated  premium 
for  this  total  compulsory  insurance.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  the  Insured,  by  virtue  of  the 
amount  of  his  wages  or  the  extent  of  his 
wage  continuation  program,  may  be  forced 
to  pay  for  a  program  of  benefits  not  avail- 
able to  him  to  the  same  extent  that  it  may 
be  to  another  paying  the  same  premium. 
There  Is  no  substance  in  the  argument.  First. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  It  may  properly  be 
raised  In  this  proceeding.  The  premiums  for 
personal  Injury  protection  coverage  are  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  under 
G.L.  c.  175.  §  113B,  which  also  provides  for 
review  of  the  rates  sq^  set  at  the  request  of 
any  person  or  company  aggrieved  thereby. 
Assuming  the  Issue  may  be  raised  here,  the 
plaintiff  Ignores  the  deductible  option, 
which  allows  each  person  to  tailor  his  cov- 
erage to  his  collateral  sources  of  recovery. 
Secondly,  the  ultimate  allocation  of  costs 
under  c.  670  is  made  to  territories  and  classi- 
fications of  risks  essentially  as  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  As  mentioned  in  fn.  14,  the  in- 
surer is  subrogated  to  the  extent  that  It  pays 
personal  Injury  protection  benefits  to  the 
rights  of  the  recipient  thereof.  It  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  of  the  benefits  It  paid 
from  the  Insurer  of  the  party  who  would 
have  been  liable  In  tort  but  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  liability  contained  in  c.  670.  For 
these  two  reasons,  therefore,  the  objection 
IS  largely  misplaced. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  authority  In  abund- 
ance sustaining  fixed  rates  even  though  they 
fall  unequally  on  some,  where  a  more  pre- 
cise calculation  would  be  administratively 
unfeasible.  Brest  v.  Commissioner  of  Ins. 
270  Mass.  7,  14-15.  Schlabach  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Ins.  290  Mass.  585.  This  is  the  case 
here,  where  the  basis  for  premiums  suggested 
by  the  plaintiff  Is  dependent  on  wages,  other 
forms  of  Insurance,  and  participation  In  a 
wage  continuation  plan,  all  of  which  are 
subject  to  change  at  any  time.  The  burden 
Is  not  on  the  Legislature  to  prove  that  an 
alternative  method  Is  not  feasible.  It  has 
wide  discretion  In  this  area  and  we  see  no 
basis  for  holding  that  It  has  abused  It  here. 
Howes  Bros.  Co.  v.  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Commn.  296  Mass.  276,  286  (unemploy- 
ment fund  contributions  need  not  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  Industries'  relative 
unemployment  rates).  Lowell  Co-op  Bank  v. 
Co-operative  Cent.  Bank,  287  Mass.  338.  347 
(Insurance  levy  on  banks  need  not  be  fixed 
according  to  their  financial  condition).  See 
Carmichael  v.  Southern  Coal  4  Coke  Co.  301 
US  495.  520-621  (benefits  paid  under  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  Alabama 
need  not  be  related  In  every  case  to  persons 
taxed  and  amount  of  tax  they  pay) . 

The  plaintiff  objects  to  the  requirement 
that  the  Insured  look  first  to  a  wage  con- 
tinuation plan  before  he  may  receive  benefits 
for  lost  wages  under  c.  670.  He  cites  no  au- 
thority for  his  objection,  and  under  appli- 
cable constitutional  principles  the  Legisla- 
ture could  properly  limit  double  reimburse- 
ment for  the  same  loss.  In  any  event,  c.  670 
in  no  way  prevents  him  from  obtaining  such 
double  recovery  through  his  residual  tort 
action  In  addition.  It  provides  for  automatic 
subsequent    reimbursement    by    the    insurer 
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of  prior  reductions  In  benefits  due  to  a  wage 
continuation  plan  in  certain  circumstances. 
Two  final  due  process  objections  which 
have  been  raised  do  not  involve  the  facts 
of  this  case.  The  first  is  directed  at  the  pro- 
vision that  a  policyholder  may  elect  a  de- 
ductible applicable  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  members  of  his  household.  The  second  is 
the  claim  that  the  extension  of  personal 
injury  protection  benefits  In  lieu  of  dam- 
ages to  the  "pure  pedestrian,"  who  neither 
owns  a  car  nor  Is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  owns  one,  is  a  deprivation  to  him  of 
due  process.  We  treat  with  neither  pursuant 
to  our  statement  ai  the  outset  of  this  opinion 
that  we  could  confine  ourselves  to  Issues 
raised  on  the  fttcts. 

EQTTAL    mOTECnON     ISStTZS 

A.  Applicable  principles.  The  plaintiff  has 
leveled  two  attacks  against  c.  670  based  on  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  both 
directed  at  the  classification  in  5  5  of  cases 
for  which  pain  and  suffering  are  recoverable. 
Again  It  Is  helpfiil  to  state  at  the  outset  the 
general  principles  which  are  applicable  under 
the  equal  protection  clause.  A  principle  anal- 
ogous to  that  we  applied  to  due  process  Issues 
is  likewise  applicable  where  a  legislative  clas- 
sification Is  attacked  as  a  violation  of  equal 
protection:  If  the  legislative  difference  In 
treatment  is  reasonably  related  to  a  legiti- 
mate public  purpose.  It  Is  permissible.  Jlfc- 
Quade  V.  Netv  York  Cent.  RJl.  320  Mass.  35, 
38.  Maher  v.  Brookline,  339  Mass.  209,  213. 
Hall-Omar  Baking  Co.  v.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Indus.  344  Mass.  695,  700.  Watson 
V  Maryland.  218  U.S.  173,  178.  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  366  U.S.  420.  426-426.  McDonald  v. 
Board  of  Election  Commrs.  394  U.S.  802.  809. 
The  same  subsidiary  presumption  of  constltu- 
Uonallty  is  present  In  this  context  also,  as  is 
the  reqtUred  use  of  any  reasonably  conceiv- 
able set  of  facts  to  Justify  the  classification. 
McGowan  v.  Maryland,  supra,  at  426.  There  Is 
no  requirement  that  there  be  any  legislative 
record  or  findings  In  support  of  the  classifi- 
cation. Marshal  House,  Inc.  v.  Rent  Control 
Bd  of  Brookline,  —  Mass.  — ,  — .•  The 
equal  protection  clause  thus  limits  legislative 
discretion  in  delineating  classifications  only 
to  the  extent  of  forbidding  "arbitrary  or  Ir- 
rational" classifications  (Opinion  of  the  Jus- 
tices. 251  Mass.  669.  601).  or  discrimination 
which  is  "invidious."  Williamson  v  Lee  Opti- 
cal of  Oklahoma.  Inc.  348  U.S.  483.  489. 

B  Does  the  classification  in  t  S  of  c.  670 
bear  a  rational  relationship  to  a  proper  legis- 
lative obfectiver  The  plaintiff  claims  that 
the  criteria  delineating  when  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  recoverable  are  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable The  pupose  of  the  Leglslatue  In 
limiting  recovery  In  this  way  was  clearly  to 
eliminate  minor  claims  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing We  have  already  described  the  crisis 
faced  by  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  part  played  by  the  abvmdance  of 
personal  Injury  claims  In  contributing  to  It. 
The  Legislature  could  reasonably  have 
thought  that  the  number  of  such  cases  was 
largely  attrlbuUble  to  speculative  and  ex- 
aggerated claims  for  pain  and  suffering  in 
Instances  of  relatively  minor  Injury.  As  Is 
well  known,  the  subjective  complaint  of  pain 
and  suffering  defies  accurate  monetary  ap- 
praisal In  addition,  the  time  and  expense 
necessary  to  Investigate  these  claims  might 
well  have  been  perceived  to  be  a  burden  both 
on  the  Insurance  Industry  and  ultimately 
on  the  motoring  public.  Minor  "nuisance" 
claims  were  often  overpaid  by  Insurers  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  defending 
them,  and  the  common  knowledge  of  this 
practice  only  served  to  perpetuate  them. 
It  was  elaarly  proper  for  the  Legislature  to 
conclude  that  the  benefits  of  compansat- 
ing  an  Injured  person  for  relatively  minor 
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pain  and  suffering,  which  as  such  entails 
no  monetary  loss,  did  not  warrant  continua- 
tion of  the  practice  when  balanced  against 
the  evils  It  had  spawned. 

A  necessary  corollary  of  this  decision  was 
that  the  minor  claims  had  to  be  eliminated 
according  to  objective,  easily  applicable  rules. 
If  the  rules  were  themselves  subjective — for 
Instance,  keyed  to  the  dollar  amount  of  patn 
and  suffering  involved — the  perceived  evils 
would  continue.  Courts  might  well  be  clogged 
with  claimants  alleging  damages  over  the 
required  figure,  and  there  would  remain  the 
Incentive  for  the  Injured  party  to  exaggerate 
his  claim  In  order  to  prompt  a  generous  set- 
tlement from  an  Insurer  which  did  not  feel 
the  claim  was  worth  the  expense  of  a  con- 
test. 

The  only  question  that  remains,  therefore. 
is  whether  the  objective  criteria  the  Legis- 
lature chose  are  rationally  related  to  their 
purpose  of  eliminating  minor  claims  for  pain 
and  suffering.  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are.  The  plaintiff's  attack  is  leveled 
chiefly  at  the  general  rule  that  reasonable 
and  necessary  medical  ex[>enses  must  be  over 
»500  to  allow  recovery  for  pain  and  suffering. 
There  Is  no  objection  to  the  mitigation  of 
this  rule  by  the  criteria  of  death,  loss  of  a 
body  member,  permanent  and  serious  dis- 
figurement, or  loss  of  sight  or  hearing  Our 
attention  has  been  drawn,  however,  to  the 
contrast  between  the  comparatively  minor 
pain  and  suffering  which  may  result  from  a 
minor  fracture  and  the  serious  and  long- 
continued  pain  and  suffering  which  may 
result  in  cases  for  which  the  statute  denies 
recovery  It  Is  argued  that  the  »500  limit  will 
exclude  many  sizable  claims  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering which  do  not  at  the  same  time  fall 
within  the  five  other  categories.  No  doubt 
this  Is  so.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  relatively 
minor  claims  for  pain  and  suffering  may  be 
permitted  In  some  cases,  particularly  In  the 
fracture  category.  But  fracture,  Uke  the  »500 
limit  and  the  other  four  criteria  based  on 
the  type  of  Injury,  is  susceptible  of  objective 
and  reasonably  certain  verification.  In  ad- 
dition, many  cases  of  fracture,  perhaps  most, 
are  likely  to  Involve  susbtantlal  pain  and 
suffering.  "The  problems  of  government  are 
practical  ones  and  may  Justify.  If  they  do 
not  require,  rough  accommodations — Illog- 
ical, It  may  be,  and  unscientific."  Metro- 
polis Theatre  Co.  v.  Chicago.  238  US.  61.  69- 
70  Some  inequality  in  result  Is  not  enough 
to  vitiate  a  legislative  classification  grounded 
in  reason.  Lindsley  v.  National  Carbonic  Gas 
Co.,  220  U.S.  61,  79  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Legislature  has  employed  criteria  rationally 
related  to  seriousness  of  Injury  In  general, 
and  thereby  to  seriousness  of  ptdn  and  suf- 
fering. Whether  fracture  should  be  Included 
as  a  category,  at  the  risk  of  allowing  some 
minor  claims  for  pain  and  suffering,  is  within 
the  permissible  range  of  Judgment. 

As  to  the  amount  of  reasonable  and  necee- 
aary  medical  expenses.  It  Is  constitutionally 
Irrelevant  that  the  actual  t>olnt  of  demar- 
cation had  necessarily  to  be  arbitrary.  As  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  In  Louiatfille 
G<u  A  Elee.  Co.  v.  Coleman.  277  U.S.  32.  41. 
"When  a  legal  distinction  is  determined,  as 
no  one  doubts  that  it  may  be.  between  night 
and  day,  childhood  and  maturity,  or  any 
other  extremes,  a  point  has  to  be  fixed  or  a 
line  has  to  be  drawn,  or  gradually  picked 
out  by  arucceselve  decisions,  to  mark  where 
the  change  takes  place.  Looked  at  by  Itself 
without  regard  to  the  neoeaslty  behind  it 
the  line  or  point  seems  arbitrary.  It  might 
as  well  or  nearly  as  well  be  a  little  more  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  But  whan  it  la  seen 
that  a  Una  or  point  there  must  be,  and  that 
thera  la  no  mathematical  or  logical  way  of 
fixing  it  praclaely,  the  decision  of  the  legis- 
lature must  be  accepted  unleM  we  can  say 


that  It  is  very  wide  of  any  reasonable  mark." 
Such  distinctions  of  degree  expreaeed  In 
terms  of  differences  in  number  have  been  par- 
ticularly subject  to  attack.  However,  they 
have  been  Just  as  widely  upheld  as  a  deter- 
mination which  was  "peculiarly  a  question 
for  legislative  decision."  St.  Louis  Consol. 
Coal  Co.  V.  Illinois,  186  VS.  203,  207  (coal 
mines  employing  five  or  more  persons  sub- 
ject to  ln^>ection).  McLean  v.  Arkansas,  311 
U.S.  539,  651-662  (mines  employing  ten  or 
man  persons  required  to  measure  coal  for 
payment  of  wages  before  screening).  Jeffrey 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Blagg,  235  VS.  671.  576-577 
Booth  V.  Indiana,  237  U.S.  391.  397-398 
( mines  required  to  supply  wash-houses  tipon 
demand  of  twenty  employees) .  Middleton  v. 
Texas  Power  A  Light  Co.  249  U.8  152,  159 
(employers  of  five  or  more  persone  included 
within  workmen's  compienaatlon  act) .  Car- 
michael V.  Southern  Coal  dt  Coke  Co.  301 
US.  496.  510-512  (exemption  of  employers 
of  less  than  eight  persons  from  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act) .  It  la  clear  that 
the  $500  figure  <*oeen  here  by  the  Legis- 
lature, although  no  more  nor  less  reasonable 
than  a  higher  or  lower  figure  within  a  sub- 
stantial range.  U  not  subject  to  coiMtltu- 
tional  attack. 

It  is  alleged  In  addition  that  the  $500  limit 
operates  as  an  invidious  discrimination 
against  the  poor  because  they  are  charged  leas 
than  others  for  medical  care.  Passing  over  the 
plaintiff's  lack  of  standing  to  make  this 
argument.  It  may  be  briefly  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  has  failed  to 
come  forward  with  any  evidence  that  this  Is 
in  fact  the  case.  See  Merit  Oil  Co.  v.  i>irecfor 
of  the  Div.  on  the  Necestariet  of  Life,  319 
Mass.  301,  306. 

CONCLtTSION 

Finally,  argument  has  been  made  to  us  that 
c.  670  violates  art.  11  (remedies  by  recourse 
to  the  law  to  be  free,  complete  and  prompt) . 
art.  15  (right  to  trial  by  Jury  sacred),  and 
art.  30  (separation  of  executive,  Judicial  and 
legislative  departments) .  all  of  which  articles 
are  contained  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
the  Massachusetts  Constitution,  and  Part  H. 
c.  1,  i  1,  art.  4,  which  sets  forth  varioxis  pow- 
ers of  the  Legislature.  We  see  no  necessity  for 
a  discussion  of  c.  670  In  the  light  of  these 
constitutional  provisions.  It  is  entirely  clear 
that  the  statute  violates  none  of  them. 

A  decree  Is  to  enter  In  the  oovmty  court 
declaring  (1)  that  St.  1970,  c  670  and  c.  744, 
as  applied  to  the  plaintiff  are  constitutional 
under  both  Federal  and  State  Constitution, 
and  (2)  that  the  defendant  Is  not  liable  to 
the  plaintiff  for  pain  and  suffering  or  for  any 
dantages  covered  by  the  personal  injury  pro- 
tection benefits  to  which  the  plaintiff  Is  en- 
titled under  his  own  motor  vehicle  liability 
policy  as  defined  In  OX.  c.  90.  i  S4A. 

So  ordered. 

(Tauro,  C.  J.  concurred  as  to  the  result  In 
a  separate  opinion.) 

rOOTNOTXS 

'  The  bill  also  questions  the  consututloo- 
allty  of  St  1970,  c.  744.  Ch^ter  744  amends 
the  provisions  of  c.  670  dealing  with  the  re- 
newal and  cancellation  of  policies,  and  pro- 
vides also  for  the  contingency  that  parts  of 
c.  670  might  be  held  unconstitutional.  It 
raises  no  separate  Isauea  If  c.  670  is  held  con- 
stltuUonal,  a  forUort  c.  744  wlU  llkawlae  be 
constitutional.  We  thus  do  not  dtacuas  It 
further. 

'  We  note  tbat  the  agTaemant  of  the  par- 
ties In  this  oaae  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
recovered  the  sum  of  $800  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering la  at  best  an  estimate  and  a  question- 
able figure. 

>  Thera  are  only  three  exoapUoas  to  this 
no-fault  rule.  If  the  injurad  party  otharwlaa 
entitled  to  banaflts  was  injurad  whUa  driving 
under  the  tnfluanoe  of  alcohol  or  narcotics  as 
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daflned  in  O.  L.  c.  94,  i  187,  wbil«  oommltting 
a  felony  or  MeUng  to  avoid  arr«*t,  or  while 
intentionally  trying  to  Injure  hlmaeU  or  oth- 
ers, he  may  be  excluded  from  benefits  by  the 
Insurer.  In  addition,  one  Injured  In  clrcum- 
stancea  which  entitle  him  to  workmen's  com- 
pensation Is  not  eligible  for  benefits. 

*  The  sole  exception  la  the  accident  victim 
who  receives  benefits  in  a  reduced  amount 
because  he  cboee  a  deductible.  The  exemption 
of  the  tortfeasor  Includes  the  amount  of  ben- 
efits which  the  victim  would  have  received 
but  for  the  deductible. 

■  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover  the  $800  which  was  the  agreed  amount 
of  damages  allocable  to  his  pain  and  s\ifler- 
Ing.  However,  as  the  above  analysis  shows, 
the  rest  of  the  •1,56S  recoverable  by  him  be- 
fore at  oommon  law  is  stUl  payable  under 
c.  670.  That  part  not  covered  by  personal 
injury  protection  benefits,  in  this  case  at- 
tributable only  to  the  difference  between  his 
diminished  earning  capacity  and  the  amount 
recoverable  for  lost  wages  under  c.  670,  may 
be  recovered  by  him  In  a  tort  action  against 
the  defendant,  who  Is  not  immune  from  this 
llabuity. 

•  We  recognize  that  certain  policies  of  in- 
surance exclude  the  possibility  of  double  re- 
covery. 

'We  note  that  much  the  same  effect  has 
since  been  achieved  as  the  result  of  recent 
constitutional  limitations  imposed  on  the 
law  of  libel.  See  New  York  Times  Co.  v.  Sul- 
livan, 376  U.8.  354:  Rosenbloom  v.  Metro- 
media. Inc.  U.S.  ((June  8,  1971)  39  U.S.  L 
Week  4694). 

•Part  n,  c.  1,  i  1.  art.  4,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Constitution,  and  arts,  i,  10  and  12  of 
Its  Declaration  of  Rights,  are  the  provisions 
in  ou-  Constitution  comparable  to  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
They  raise  no  distinct  issues  In  dealing  wltii 
this  kind  of  statute  and  do  not,  therefore, 
warrant  separate  discussion.  Lowell  Co-op. 
Bank  v.  Co-operative  Cent.  Bank.,  287  Mass 
338.  343-344.  Lowell  Gas  Co.  v.  Ceport»7i«nt  of 
Pub.  Utll.  324  Mass.  80,  87-88.  Compare  Cof- 
fee-Rich, Inc.  V.  Commissioner  of  Pvb 
Health,  348  Mass.  414.  421. 

•The  nature  and  direction  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  c.  670  and  similar  acts  in  otiier  Juris- 
dictions is  highly  reminiscent  of  that  which 
attended  passage  of  the  first  workmon's  com- 
pensation acts.  See  Locke.  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation, Boston  Law  Book  Co.  (1908)  {{  22 
et  aeq. 

"Report  of  Special  Commission  relative 
to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  and  the  Insurance 
Laws  as  they  Relate  to  Motor  Vehicles  and 
Certein  Related  Matters.  1959  Sen*te  Doc 
No.  466. 

"Figures  complied  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Supreme  Judld&l  Court. 

"  We  confine  our  stetistics  to  cases  tried  by 
jury  because  of  the  Increased  time  and  ex- 
pense a  Jury  trial  necessitates  and  because 
most  nK>tor  vehicle  torts  brought  to  trial  are 
in  fact  tried  by  jury.  In  the  year  covered  by 
the  table,  for  exuaple.  1J06  motor  vehicle 
torte  were  tried  by  jury  and  214  to  a  judge. 

"  We  note  that  in  1956.  422  out  of  679  Jury 
verdlcte  for  the  defendant  were  in  motor 
vehicle  tarts. 

"  The  relief  to  the  courts  thus  provided  is 
not  vitiated  by  the  further  provision  that 
insurers  who  pay  personal  Injury  protection 
beneflte  are  subrogated  to  the  rlghte  of  their 
insured  and  may  seek  reimbursement  from 
the  tortfeasor's  Insurer.  This  ultimate  adjxist- 
ment  of  costs  la  to  be  reached  through  agree- 
ment, or  arbitration  which  must  precede  re- 
course to  the  oourte.  This  feature  of  c.  670 
in  fact  gives  added  support  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  leglslaUve  effort  to  resolve 
a  pressing  court  problem. 

"This  report  was  not,  of  course,  available 
to  the  Legislature  when  it  considered  c.  670, 


but  ite  conclusions  are  hardly  new  ones.  See 
e.g.,  Keeton  and  O'Connell,  Basic  Protection 
for  the  Traffic  Victim,  a  report  published  In 
1966  which  cited  the  flaws  in  the  operation 
of  the  traditional  system  and  proposed  a 
system  based  on  no-fault  which  was  the 
genesis  of  c.  670. 

"We  Intimate  no  opinion  as  to  whether, 
and  If  so  in  what  circumstances,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  Is  constitutionally  re- 
quired. 

"  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  legal 
negligence  in  the  automobile  accident  situa- 
tion could  be  equated  with  moral  culpability. 
The  whole  concept  of  negligence  has  In  fact 
become  something  of  a  fiction,  since  in  many 
cases  fault  cannot  meaningfully  be  placed 
on  any  one  of  the  parties  more  than  on 
another.  The  new  comparative  negligence 
statute  is  a  recognition  of  this  Izxherent  diffi- 
culty of  assigning  fault  to  one  party  only. 
The  legally  negligent  driver  is  therefore  mor- 
ally as  entitled  to  compensation  as  the  other 
parties.  It  should  be  noted  In  addition  that 
in  defined  cases  where  he  is  clearly  culpable, 
the  injured  party  la  denied  benefits  under 
c    870. 

■  Mass.  Adv.  Sh.  (1971)  161, 167. 

Association  or  Massachusstts 

CoNstTMKxs,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  9, 1971. 
Hon.  Philip  Hakt. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Statement    Re:     Hart-Magnuson    No-Fault 
Automobile  Insurance  S.  946 

Deab  Sknator  Hast:  The  Association  of 
Massachusette  Consumers,  Inc..  composed  of 
private  citizens  and  Interested  persons  in  the 
consumer  movement  has  long  considered  the 
problems  of  automobile  insurance.  We  have 
avoided  taking  a  public  position  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals  dealing  with  No-Fault  Auto 
Insurance,  since  serious  objection  was  raised 
to  various  pans  of  all  proposals  which  have 
been  considered  heretofore. 

We  have  examined  the  experience  In  Mas- 
sachusetts from  lu  adoption  of  the  variation 
of  no-fault  auto  insurance.  Based  upon  the 
preliminary  figures,  it  would  appear  that  a 
substantial  reduction  In  personal  Injury 
claims  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
limited  version  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance and  ultimately,  if  properly  enforced 
would  lead  quickly  to  subetentlal  reduction 
in  automobile  insurance  premiums. 

There  Is  serious  criticism  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts version  arising  from  the  following 
deficiencies: 

First,  the  version  of  no-fault  automobile 
insurance  adopted  in  Massachusetts  has  not 
provided  for  any  change  In  the  setting  of 
rates  for  premiums  and,  therefore,  could 
result  In  a  lengthy  deferral  of  savings  to 
the  consumers  of  Massachusette  of  reduced 
personal  Injury  claims  experience. 

Second,  the  plan.  In  its  limited  scope  has 
failed  to  Include  no-fault  property  damage 
coverage,  which  could  result  in  even  greater 
savings  than  personal  Injuries. 

Many  critics  of  no-fault  have  argued  that 
the  system  Is  new  and  has  not  been  fully 
considered.  I  have  been  Interested  to  discover 
that  In  Volume  39,  No.  1,  The  Massachusette 
Law  Quarterly,  April  19,  1954,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  various  remedies  for  the  traffic 
Jams  in  the  Courte,  among  which  there  Is  a 
discussion,  beginning  at  page  6,  of  proposals 
for  a  no-fault  system.  Reference  Is  there 
made  to  a  report  by  Arthur  Ballantlne,  dis- 
cussed by  the  Massachusette  Judicial  Coun- 
cil in  1932,  In  ite  Eighth  Report  ( 18  M.  L.  Q. 
No.  1,  November  1932.  pages  23-33) .  In  which 
a  recommendation  was  made  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  similar  to  that  of  work- 
men's compensation.  The  ms,tter  was  taken 
under   advisement  by  the  Judicial  Council 


for  further  study  In  1932,  and  again  in  1933 
and  surfaced  again  in  the  discussion  In  the 
1954  Massachusette  Law  Quarterly.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  novel.  The  problem  has  existed 
for  many  years.  The  time  has  come  for  de- 
cision. 

Having  considered  the  various  problems 
presented  and  being  Interested  in  the  re- 
duction of  premiums  to  the  consumers,  as 
well  as  affording  the  consumers  adequate 
protection  for  recovery  of  damages  suffered 
in  automobile  accldente.  the  Association  of 
Massachusette  Consumers.  Inc..  has  voted  to 
support  and  endorse  S  946.  the  Hart-Magnu- 
son No-Fault  Bill  and  H.R.  7614.  the  Maes 
Bill  and  recommends  that  such  legislation 
Include  the  provision  for  the  coverage  of 
property  damage.  The  reasons  for  this  action 
are  based  on  the  considerations  set  forth 
above. 

The  Hart-Magnuson  approach  would  elimi- 
nate confusion  between  the  stete  by  adopting 
a  uniform  system  of  automobile  Insurance. 
By  transferring  control  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  could  eliminate  many  of  the 
unfair  trade  practices  resulting  from  the 
present  patehwork  of  State  legislation.  One 
of  these  could  be  the  availability  of  Insur- 
ance coverage  on  a  group  basis.  The  present 
.system  has  failed  to  provide  protection  for 
a  large  segment  of  the  public,  as  a  result  of 
inadequate  insurance  coverage,  or  lack  of 
any  coverage  whatsoever. 

Along  with  other  complaints.  Massachu- 
sette consumers  have  suffered  one  of  the 
highest  automobile  Insurance  rates  In  the 
country,  a  condition  which  afflicte  primarily 
the  urban  dweller  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  distrust  of  state  regulation. 

The  stetes  have  proved  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  regulate  the  automobile  Insurance  in- 
dustry so  as  to  effect  savings  of  a  substen- 
tlal  nature  to  those  requiring  automobile  in- 
surance coverage.  Whether  Federal  legisla- 
tion can  do  so  depends  on  the  system 
adopted. 

The  requlremente  of  automobile  insurance 
coverage  are  two-fold:  First,  to  protect  the 
owner-operator  of  an  automobile  vehicle 
from  damage  suite:  anc*.  Secondly,  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  to  those  who  may  be 
Injured  as  a  result  of  the  occasion  of  an 
automobile  or  motor  vehicle  collision  or  ac- 
cident. 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common  law  system  of  negligence 
as  the  criterion  for  the  payment  of  Injury 
claims,  large  segmente  of  the  public,  who 
are  Injured  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cldente are  left  without  the  possibility  of 
recovery  whatsoever  because  of  the  theories 
of  contributory  or  comparative  negligence.  A 
second  segment,  which  does  recover,  is  penal- 
ized by  long  delays  as  a  result  of  a  costly  and 
Inefficient  judicial  system  for  the  determina- 
tion of  liability,  resulting  in  a  reduction  In 
benefite  to  those  who  ultimately  recover.  Only 
a  minority  may  recover  a  greater  amount  of 
damage  than  is  suffered. 

As  a  result,  the  common  law  system  falls 
to  include  within  it  the  elemente  of  recovery 
necessary  to  make  the  injured  party  whole 
for  Injuries  suffered  as  a  result  of  lost  wages, 
medical  expenses,  and  the  economic  dam- 
age which  resulte  from  the  motor  vehicle 
collision  or  accident. 

The  Inclusion  of  property  damage  within 
the  no-fault  concept  is  much  more  readily 
susceptible  of  coverage  and  should  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  motoring  pub- 
lic, which  is  now  required  to  carry  both 
collision  coverage  for  the  protection  of  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle  and  property  damage 
coverage  for  tt)e  protection  of  others  with 
whose  property  his  vehicle  may  come  in  con- 
tact, thus  requiring  essentially  two  systems 
at  Insurance  for  the  same  damage.  The 
elimination  of  a  dual  system  of  coverage  and 
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the  impoattlon  of  premium  levels  based  upon 
the  value  of  the  vehicle  which  the  operator, 
chooses  to  place  upon  the  highway  as  his 
stendard  for  the  payment  of  premium  should 
result  in  a  subetentlal  reduction  in  premium 
for  the  vast  majority  of  consumers.  The 
elimination  of  the  fault  concept  In  the  re- 
covery of  property  damage  claims  would  also 
serve  to  mitigate  the  increasing  dependence 
upon  Covirt  action  to  determine  the  values 
of  recovery.  The  coat  of  adjustment  oould 
therefore  be  reduced  by  providing  merely 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  damage,  rather 
than  the  Investigation  of  the  liabilities  in- 
volved in  each  situation. 
The    Association    of    Massachusette    Con- 


sumers recommends  the  adoption  of  S.  946, 
as  it  may  be  amended  to  include  property 
damage,  as  a  means  of  eliminating  local 
jurisdictional  questions  of  regulation;  the 
varying  stendards  applied  by  stete  regula- 
tory agencies;  and  to  provide,  by  federal 
regulation,  a  meaningful  and  comprehensive 
stetlstlcal  service  for  the  determination  of 
adequate  premium  rates  to  benefit  all  con- 
sumers In  the  purchase  of  automobile 
Insurance. 

The  fact  that  persons  are  Injured  in  auto- 
mobile acoldente  has  become  a  fact  of  life 
in  modern  times  and  the  elimination  of  the 
concept  of  negligence  from  the  determlna- 
Uon  of  the  damages  would  serve  to  Integrate 


automobile  Insurance  with  group  health  and 
accident  coverages  and  wage  continuation 
plans  so  as  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  individual,  rather  than  the 
patehwork  of  multiple  lines  of  coverage,  each 
with  ite  own  overhead,  each  with  Ito  own 
administrative  coete,  each  with  ite  own  regu- 
latory problems  and  allocations. 

The  Association  of  Massachusette  (Con- 
sumers, Inc.,  therefore,  wishes  to  be  recorded 
as  supporting  the  Hart-Magnuson  Bill  and 
urges  the  inclusion  of  property  damage 
within  the  scope  of  such  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nathan    8.   Pavxn, 
Vice-President.  Leaislative. 


Comparison  op  Massachitsetts  Limited  No-Fault  Law  With  Psoposed  Federal  No-Fattlt  Acts 


No-Fault   Benefits 

1.  RebabllltaUon. 

2.  Medical,  Surgical  Hospital  and  Nursing. 

3.  Lost  wages  and  earnings. 


4.  Services   victim   would   have  performed 
for  himself  and  family. 


Exemption  from  Tort  Liability. 


Subrogation  Permitted. 


pkatures 
Massachusette  {Act  of  1970,  c.670  and  774) 
Only  for  cost  of  prosthetic  devices. 

To  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,000*  (must  be 
Incurred  within  2  years  of  accident). 
75%   to  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,000*. 


To  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,000*. 

(•An  over-all  limitation  of  $2,000,  I.e..  re- 
covery Is  limited  to  $2,000  of  expenses  for 
an  three  beneflte  together). 

Cases  In  which  hospltsd  and  medical  ex- 
penses axe  less  than  $500. 


Yes. 


consumer  sategcards 


1.  Payment  of  benefits-protection  in  case 
of  violation. 


2.  Availability  at  Insurance. 


3.  Rate  regulation  and  policyholder  classi- 
fications and  policy  standards. 

4    Price  and  Claims  Practice  Disclosure. 


Beneflte  paid  as  loss  accrues,  but  insurer 
may  agree  to  a  lump  sum  discharging  all 
future  liability.  If  unpaid  for  more  than  30 
days,  claimant  may  sue  insurer  In  contract. 


Subject  to  exceptions,  policies  of  those  65 
or  older,  and  of  those  under  66.  entitled  to 
merit  raiting  discount,  must  be  renewed. 


No  change. 


None  required. 


Federal  Acte   {S.  945  and  H.R.  7514) 

All  such  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred. 

All  such  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred  (no  time  limitation). 

$1,000  a  month,  or  85%,  whichever  Is 
lesser,  up  to  30  months  (36  months-H.R. 
7514). 

All  such  ex|>ense8  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred. 


For  all  cases  except  "catastrophic  harm", 
1  e.,  permanent  and  total  disability,  per- 
manent and  partial  disability  of  70%  or 
more,  permanent,  irreparable  and  severe  dis- 
figurement, and  death  cases. 

No. 


Paymente  made  as  loss  is  Incurred.  If  un- 
paid within  30  days,  insurer  must  also  pay 
claimant  2%  interest  per  month.  (If  insurer 
fails  to  pay  beneflte  and  claimant  sues.  In 
court's  discretion,  insurer  may  have  to  pay 
claimant's  lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs — 
H.R.  7514). 

Policy  cannot  be  canceled,  must  be  re- 
newed and  must  be  sold  unless  insured  or 
applicant  has  no  valid  operator's  license  or 
has  failed  to  pay  premiums. 

States  to  continue  regulating  rates  except 
that  DOT.  with  Industry  and  States,  wUl  set 
policyholder  classifications  and  pc^cy  stand- 
ards. 

All  insurers  must  disclose  under  a  uniform 
stetlstlcal  plan,  data  on  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience and  price  of  policies.  DOT  to  make 
analysis  and  make  information  available  once 
every  six  months. 


Sources:  Association  of  Massachusette  Consumers.  Inc.;  US.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Globe.  June  29. 
1971] 

Supreme    Court    Upholds    No    Fault    Auto 
Insurance 

(By  Joseph  M.  Harvey) 

The  Massachusette  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
today  upheld  as  constitutional  the  state's 
first-in-the-nation  no  fault  automobile  in- 
surance law. 

The  court's  decision  was  unanimous. 
Chief  Justice  G  Joseph  Tauro  filed  a  16- 
page  concurring  opinion  with  the  46-page 
majority  decision  written  by  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon. 

The  court  said  the  law  is  valid  under  both 
the  state  and  Federal  constitutions.  The 
court  made  Ite  decision  in  a  suit  brought  by 
Milton  Plnnlck  of  Sharon,  a  government  em- 
ploye who,  with  his  wife,  was  Involved  in  an 
accident  last  Jan.  3  on  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Dorchester.  Their  automobile  was  struck 
from  the  rear  while  they  were  stopped  at  a 


traffic  light.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plnnlck  claimed 
the  new  Insurance  law  took  away  their  rlghte 
to  recover  for  all  their  Injuries  including 
pain  and  suffering. 

The  no-fa\ilt  law  llmlte  motoriste  to  re- 
covering their  damages  from  their  own  In- 
surer to  the  amount  of  their  medical  bills 
unless  they  sustain  serious  injuries  such  as 
a  fracture.  The  new  law  also  places  a  cell- 
ing of  $2000  on  the  amount  that  can  be  re- 
covered in  accident  damages  unless  the 
motorist  has  medical  bills  in  excess  of  $6(X). 
Plnnlck  and  his  wife  had  medical  bills  of 
$115 

Plnnlck  also  claimed  the  new  law  pre- 
vente  him  from  recovering  wages  he  lost 
while  absent  from  work  recovering  from  the 
accident  injuries. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  on  all  polnte 
Pinnick's  claims  that  the  new  law  violates 
his  constitutional  rtghte  to  recover  all  of  his 
alleged   losses   resulting   from   the   accident. 

The    high    court    said    that    the    no-fault 


law  does  not  take  away  any  of  a  citizen's 
rlghte  to  recover  for  his  injuries.  The  law, 
the  court  said,  "merely  llmlte  the  common 
law  right  In  the  automobile  accident  situa- 
tion to  obtain  money  damages  on  account 
of  unintentionally  Inflicted  p>aln  and  suffer- 
ing and  modifies  the  procedure  for  obtain- 
ing damages." 

Among  the  "Ills"  which  the  no-fault  law 
was  designed  to  remedy,  the  court  said.  Is 
"the  devastating  effect  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  which  the  automobile  has 
produced." 

"The  problems  of  society  to  which  the 
courte  have  been  called  no  longer  permit  the 
luxury  of  using  them  as  a  forum  for  re- 
solving the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  auto- 
mobile accident  claims  to  the  extent  that  has 
obtained  hitherto,"  the  court  said. 

'nie  automobile  accident  cases,  the  court 
said,  have  clogged  the  courte,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas  "notwithstanding  heroic 
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•fforu"  to  flDd  a  satlcfaetory  meUiod  for 
dlaeatMigUag  tbe  court  from  "thU  monm." 

Justloe  R««rdoii  noted  that  wbUe  b*  was 
cblef  juatlc«  of  the  Superior  court  he  had 
to  try  and  cope  with  the  backlog  of  trlala 
cauaed  In  large  part  by  the  flood  of  motor 
vehicle  accident  ca«ea.  He  alao  noted  that  the 
bulk  of  the  automobile  claims  cases  In  the 
Superior  Court  do  not  "represent  cases  of 
great  value."  He  listed  statistics  showing  that 
In  about  80  percent  of  jury  trials  In  such 
cases,  the  verdicts  for  plalntlgg  was  less  than 
9300. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  Legislature, 
In  passing  the  no  fault  law,  could  properly 
have  concluded  that  the  high  cost  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance  In  the  state  bad  some  re- 
lation to  the  "Ineflldencles  and  administra- 
tive expense  Involved  in  running  the  tradi- 
tional   system"   for   handling    claims. 

"The  legislature  was  also  presimiably  aware 
of  the  long  delays  in  getting  financial  aid 
to  the  Injured  persons,  confronted  with 
medical  and  subsistence  bills  during  a  pe- 
riod of  no  employment  for  him  and  want 
for  his  family"  the  Supreme  Court  said. 

State  Insurance  Comr.  C.  Eugene  Famam, 
dlBC\uelng  the  Massachusetts  no-fault  law 
before  the  convention  of  the  Anurlcan  Assn. 
at  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  at  Fal- 
mouth when  the  decision  was  released,  said 
the  Bay  State  no-fault  plan  "could  now 
prove  a  model  for  the  entire  nation." 

Congress  is  currently  considering  a  na- 
tional no-fault  law  and  Is  expected  to  enact 
legislation  with  local -option  provisions  per- 
mitting each  state  to  determine  whether  to 
Implement  It. 

The  new  law,  the  court  sadd.  treats  each 
motorist  alike  by  mnXng  available  to  blm 
InUially  "compulsory  Insurance  at  lower 
rates  due  to  the  savings  to  Insurance  com- 
panies In  administrative  expenses  and  total 
payments"  which  are  expected  to  follow 
from  the  new  law. 

Motorists  who  are  Injured  In  accidents  "are 
assured  of  the  probability  of  quick  and  effl- 
clent  payment  of  the  first  (300  of  defined 
losses  Incurred"  the  court  pointed  out. 

Drivers  give  up  some  of  their  right  to  seek 
total  recovery  of  all  danuiges  In  return  for 
a  system  which  provides  them  with  reason- 
ably quick  payment  for  damages  to  the  lim- 
its set  by  no-fatilt,  the  court  said.  Such  an 
exchange  at  rights  Is  a  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  support  the  changes  made  in  the  no- 
fault  law. 

PsaMAM  Ssas  25  PxacsNT  Cnr  in  1073  Auto 

Inbttsamcx 

(By  Robert  Hanron) 

Falmouth. — State  Insurance  Comr.  C. 
Eugene  Famam  predicted  today  that  Massa- 
chusetts' compulsory  automobile  Insurance 
rates  for  next  year  will  be  reduced  "by  36 
percent  or  more"  under  the  limited  no-fault 
law. 

He  made  this  prediction  at  the  50th  an- 
nual conference  of  the  American  Assn.  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 

Famam  also  said  that  a  projection  on 
sutlstlcs  for  the  first  half  of  1871  indicates 
that  the  predicted  Increase  In  the  number 
of  property  damage  claims  has  (ailed  to  ma- 
terialize. 

In  short,  said  Farnam.  "we  are  on  the  verge 
of  making  history  In  Massachusetts."  It  had 
been  predicted  that  with  the  celling  on  no- 
fault  injury  payments  property  damsge 
claims  (for  damage  to  cars)  wovild  jump  sig- 
nificantly. Famam  said  this  has  not 
happened. 

He  said  there  is  "accumulating  evidence" 
that  the  injured  are  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  the  way  claims  are  now  being  processed. 

The  prediction  of  a  25-percent  cut  in  com- 
pulsory rates  was  hinted  at  by  Oov.  Sargent 
in  April  after  the  initial  three  months  of 


experience  under  the  first  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance law  in  the  nation. 

Famam  said  this  experience,  as  recorded 
by  department  actuaries,  ts  standing  up  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1071. 

If  this  holds  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  it 
spears  virtually  certain  there  will  be  re- 
duction In  auto  Insurance  premium  rates 
next  year,  he  said. 

Opponents  of  no-fault  predicted  chaos  and 
unconstitutionality. 

Farnam  said  "they  have  been  found  wrong 
in  each  case  and  are  left  to  protest  that  It 
has  worked  and  has  cut  costs  but  that  has 
been  done  by  cheapening  the  product. 

Farnam  said  the  no-fault  critics  are  In 
one  sense  correct. 

But  the  product  they  say  has  been  cheap- 
ened has  up  to  now  been  overpriced  because 
It  was  thought  that  It  had  to  Include  ele- 
ments of  coverage  that  the  driving  public 
as  a  whole  really  dldnt  need. 

"Taking  those  unneeded  elements  of  cost 
out  of  the  system  and  treating  accident  vic- 
tims is  what  no-fault  auto  Insurance  is  really 
all  about."   the  commissioner  said. 

Farnam  said  that  In  Massachusetts  "we 
have  restricted  the  right  of  some  Injured 
persona  to  recover  damages  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

"We  have  done  It  without  In  any  way  pre- 
cluding anyone  who  wants  excess  dollars  if 
he  is  injured  from  buying  voluntary  cover- 
age to  give  hUn  that.  In  Massachusetts  we 
have  given  drivers  a  chance  to  save  money 
by  choosing  deductible  options  that  may  do 
away  with  their  rights  after  an  Injury  to 
recover  duplicate  benefits  for  a  single  cost. 

"This  may  be  cheapening  the  Insurance 
product,  but  It  Is  cheapening  It  In  a  way  that 
the  consuming  public  will  accept  " 

ArrNA  Laum  Cotnrr  Ruumo  on  No-Fault 

The  Bay  State's  third  largest  auto  Insurer 
today  applauded  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court's  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
oonstitutlonality  of  the  nation's  flist  no- 
fault  Insurance  law. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  senior  vice  presi- 
dent William  O.  Bailey  said.  "Being  the  first 
state  to  advance  a  no-fault  plan  and  by  oon- 
flrmlng  its  constitutionality,  Massachusetts 
emerges  as  a  pace-setter  In  the  growing  effort 
to  bring  much  needed  reform  of  the  auto 
Insurance  system  throughout  the  country. 

"The  Supreme  CJourt'g  decision  testifies  to 
the  foresight  and  judgement  of  Oov.  Francis 
Sargent,  Insurance  Com.  Famam,  the  Legis- 
lature's Insurance  CTommlttee.  and  the  many 
other  Individuals  and  organizations  whose 
commitment  to  this  new  approach  to  auto 
Insurance  helped  no-fault  become  a  reality." 

Aetna  is  pleased  to  have  played  a  leading 
role  In  this  pioneering  effort  In  which  In 
1971  alone  is  saving  Massachusetts  motorists 
t7e  million  on  the  cost  of  their  insurance 
premiums.  Besides  the  monetary  savings. 
Massachiisetts  motorists  are  benefiting  from 
a  system  that  now  Is  providing  prompt  equit- 
able and  automatic  payments  of  losses  to  auto 
accident  victims. 

"With  mounting  public  support  for  no 
fault,  and  with  the  obvious  early  success  It  is 
achieving  In  Massachusetts,  we  look  for  Its 
early  adoption  In  other  states  And  we  pledge 
to  Massachusetts  motorlste  Aetna's  desire  to 
work  for  those  Improvements  and  refinements 
which  experience  shows  can  make  no  fault 
serve  the  motoring  public  even  better." 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe.  June  30,   1071 1 

High  Coubt  Upholds  No-FAm.T  Law 

(By  Joseph  M.  Harvey) 

The  no-fault  Insurance  law  passed  Its  first 
legal  test  yesterday  as  the  state  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  unanimously  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  1870  act. 


The  law,  which  has  been  m  effect  since 
Jan.  1,  is  valid  under  both  the  Federal  and 
state  constitutions.  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon 
said  In  a  4e-page  majority  opinion. 

Chief  Justice  O.  Joseph  Tauro,  in  a  sepa- 
rate 10-page  concurring  opinion,  warned  that 
the  law  faces  "additional  constitutional  chal- 
lenges." 

The  majority  of  the  seven  justices  called 
the  law  a  proper  and  valid  legislative  at- 
tempt to  solve  a  public,  social  evil  arising 
out  of  the  huge  number  of  automobile  acci- 
dent claims. 

It  said  the  high  cost  of  automobile  in- 
surance, the  delays  and  inefflclencles  In  pay- 
ing exaggerated  claims  oould  have  been 
considered  by  the  Legislature  In  deciding 
to  do  away  with  "the  horse-and-buggy  ap- 
proach to  a  30th  century  dilemma." 

The  court  rejected  the  argument  that  the 
law  amounted  to  a  drastic  stripping  of  legal 
rights  and  a  subetantlal  reduotion  in  the 
right  to  recovery  for  injuries  in  automobile 
accidents. 

As  a  practical  matter.  It  said,  the  legisla- 
tion gives  a  claimant  the  security  of  prompt 
and  certain  recovery  of  his  more  impor- 
tant damages  and  Immediate  payment  of  hla 
most  pressing  Item  of  cost — medical  ex- 
penses. 

Tauro,  although  agreeing  In  the  final  re- 
sult, criticized  the  majority  view  for  failure 
to  subject  the  legal  principles  underlying 
the  no-fault  Insurance  law  to  more  severe 
and  objective  critical  analysis. 

He  said  the  court  did  not  have  presented 
to  It  sufficient  facts  to  give  a  blanket  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  of  the  social  policy 
In  dispute. 

He  said  he  would  have  preferred  to  send  the 
case  back  to  Superior  Court  for  a  full  eviden- 
tiary trial  to  establish  the  facts  upon  which 
the  radical  changes  In  motor  vehicle  Insur- 
ance law  were  based. 

"In  my  view."  he  said,  "the  court  Is  not 
presently  In  a  position  to  form  a  proper  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  or  desirability  of  the 
no-fault  statutes." 

The  majority  decision  rejected  all  of  the 
arguments  raised  against  the  statute  In  the 
case  before  the  court.  That  case  Involved  a 
claim  by  Milton  Plnnlck  of  Sharon,  a  post 
office  worker. 

Plnnlck  was  injured  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident Jan.  3  on  Blue  HIU  avenue  In  Roxbury 
He  and  his  wife  were  stopped  In  their  car  at  a 
traffic  light  when  they  were  hit  from  behind 
by  one  driven  by  Carl  Cleary  of  Roxbury. 

Plnnlck.  through  lawyers  Robert  Cohen 
and  Alexander  Cella,  brought  the  teat  case 
when  an  Insurance  company  rejected  his 
damage  claims.  Plnnlck,  as  he  would  have  had 
a  right  to  do  under  the  former  legal  method 
of  handling  such  claims,  demanded  payment 
of  (i.ses. 

This  covered  his  $115  In  medical  bUls.  $650 
for  wages  he  lost  while  recsverlng  from  in- 
juries and  $800  for  his  pain  and  suffering 
from  the  accident. 

Under  the  no-fault  law,  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  only  $348.  This  amounted  to  payment 
of  his  medical  expense,  76  percent  of  wages 
lost  and  nothing  for  pain  and  suffering.  Un- 
der the  no-fault  law,  since  Plnnlck's  medical 
expenses  were  less  than  $500  and  he  suffered 
no  major  injury  such  as  a  fracture,  he  could 
not  make  any  claim  for  pain  and  suffering. 

The  taking  away  of  the  pain  and  suffering 
claim  and  limitation  up  to  a  maximum  total 
recovery  of  $2,000  under  no-fault,  hla  lawyers 
argued,  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional 
taking  of  property  without  due  process.  They 
argued  also  that  the  law  unconstitutionally 
took  away  Plnnlck's  right  to  seek  a  jury  trial. 

The  majority  decision  said  that,  while  the 
no-fault  law  did  take  such  Items  away  from 
a  highway  accident  victim,  that  loss  was  bal- 
anced by  what  he  gained,  namely  the  guar- 
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an  tee  of  eertaln  payments,  promptly.  The 
court  also  notad  that  the  new  law  prorldes 
pajananta  Imapectlf*  al  whether  a  driver  or 
pedestrian  was  at  fault  or  careless  so  aa  to 
have  contributed  to  the  accident. 

The  ills  at  which  the  no-fault  law  was 
aimed  "are  obvioua,"  the  majority  opinion 
said.  One  of  the  moat  Important  of  tbeae.  it 
said.  Is  "the  devastating  effect  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  which  the  automobile 
has  produced." 

The  court  said  trial  calendars  are  clogged; 
the  clerks  offices  are  burled  under  an  ava- 
lanche- of  papers  filed  In  a  "war  of  nerves" 
among  lawyers,  claimants  and  defendants, 
and  automobile  cases  pour  in  at  the  rate  of 
3000  a  month  in  the  superior  court  and 
3200  a  m<mth  In  district  courts. 

Despite  "heroic  efforts,"  the  court  said  no 
one  has  found  "a  satisfactory  method  of  dis- 
entangling this  morass."  It  added  that,  with 
the  new  ctiallenges  facing  the  courts,"  the 
problems  of  society  to  which  the  courts  have 
been  called  no  longer  permit  the  luxury  of 
using  them  as  a  forum  for  resolving  the  ever- 
tncreaslng  numbers  of  automobile  accident 
claims. 

Tauro  disputed  the  majority's  conclusion 
that  automobile  accident  claims  have  become 
"a  cam;er  to  be  rooted  out  In  American 
courts."  He  said  that  "to  single  out  the  can- 
cer of  motor  vehicle  torts  as  the  cause  of 
congestion  and  delay  in  the  supierlor  court 
Is  to  Ignore  facts."  Superior  Court  Judges 
spwnd  only  13  percent  of  their  ttzne  on  such 
cases,  and  the  majority  of  court  time  goes 
to  criminal  cases,  he  said. 

The  majority  opinion  also  upheld  the  act 
in  outlawing  claims  for  pain  and  suffering 
except  In  oases  involving  major  injuries  and 
medical  expenses  over  $600.  A  survey  showed. 
It  said,  that  about  80  percent  of  Jury  verdicts 
in  the  superior  court  amounted  to  $200  or 
less  In  automobile  accident  cases. 


his  State  and  Nation  in  the  fruits  of  his 
dedicated  service  to  them. 


THE  LATE  COLONEL  GEORGE  W. 
GILLETTE  (U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  RETIRED) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  and 
regret  that  I  report  to  the  Senate  the 
death  of  an  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished American, -Col.  George  W.  Gil- 
lette, a  retired  colonel  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  from  Wilmington.  N.C. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  April  14  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  citation 
Colonel  Gillette  had  received  from  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
in  recognition  of  his  more  than  50  years 
of  public  service. 

That  tribute  took  detailed  note  of  the 
tremendous  contributions  he  had  made 
to  the  advance  of  engineering  and  water 
resource  development  in  this  country  and 
in  other  areas  of  the  world  and  of  a  bril- 
liant military  record  dating  back  to  the 
Mexican  border  campaign  of  1916. 

In  addition  to  evidence  of  his  personal 
heroism  in  that  campaign  and  in  World 
War  I,  that  record  Includes  significant 
contributions  he  made  to  national  de- 
fense and  security  planning  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Second  World  War. 

No  words  of  mine  could  add  luster  to 
that  record  which  speaks  so  eloquently 
for  him. 

I  would  today  only  add  my  personal 

tribute  to  a  man  whom  I  was  privileged 

to  know  both  as  a  dear  friend  and  a  great 

patriot,  who  has  left  a  rich  heritage  to 
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EPPBCT8    OP    DRUG    ADVERTISING 
ON    YOUNG    CHILDREN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28,  Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Houser 
of  the  F^ederal  Communications  Commis- 
sl(m  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Idaho  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters  concerning  the 
UHnmerciallsm  of  children's  television. 
The  Commissioner  particularly  focused 
his  attention  and  concern  on  the  effects 
of  drug  advertising  on  young  audiences. 
He  remarked: 

The  tube  is  a  virtual  electronic  hypo- 
chondriac— hammering  home  the  theme  that 
for  all  of  life's  problems  and  situations,  there 
Is  a  pill  that  can  be  p>opped. 

Quoting  from  testimony  given  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  Mr.  James  Bicket,  be- 
fore Senator  Nelson's  Monoptdy  Sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  he 
added: 

Over-the-counter  drug  advertising  is  out 
of  control,  and  has  (Itself)  t>ecome  a  major 
public  health  problem. 

Much  of  the  material  in  Commissioner 
Houser's  speech  is  derived  from  testi- 
mony on  the  effect  of  the  promotion  of 
over-the-counter  drugs  before  Senator 
Nelsok':  subcommittee.  I  commend  the 
Senator's  continued  scrutiny  of  the  phar- 
maceutical industry.  Through  his  efforts, 
the  public  has  been  made  aware  of  this 
industry's  contribution  to  our  national 
drug  abuse  problem.  The  July  hearings 
of  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  the 
promotion  of  "mood"  drugs  should  pro- 
vide the  public  with  expert  opinions  on 
the  relation  of  drug  advertising  to  drug 
abuse. 

Many  experts  have  already  claimed 
that  there  is  a  positive  correlation  be- 
tween advertising  and  abuse.  The  FCC 
Commissioner  noted  in  his  speech  that 
as  a  result  of  being  bombarded  by  ads 
which  promote  the  use  of  drugs  for  situa- 
tions heretofore  deemed  normsd,  young 
people  are  becoming  de-sensitlzed  to  the 
dangers  of  drug  talcing.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  FCC  revealed  that  parents, 
also,  are  well-aware  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  advertising  aired  before 
their  children. 

The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Industry's  own 
code  of  advertising  ethics  has  failed  as 
a  means  of  regulation.  Citihg  a  report  by 
the  1970  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  entitled  "Child  Development 
and  the  Mass  Media,"  the  Commissioner 
stated: 

The  enforcement  of  truth  in  advertising 
and  standards  in  broadcasting  (can)  no 
longer  be  left  to  the  advertisers  and  broad- 
casters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  strong  and 
timely  speech  on  a  subject  crucial  to  the 
development  of  future  generations  of 
American  citizens.  If  we  want  our  chil- 
dren to  be  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  modem  life,  we  must  see  that 


steps  are  taken  to  restrict  tbe  airing  of 
promational  material  which  claims  that 
a  drag-induced  eui^orla  Is  a  better  re- 
sponse to  unpleasant  or  tense  situations 
than  a  mature  and  rational  facing  of 
such  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Commissioner's  meech  be 
printed  in  the  Rsccno. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Into  thx  Mouths  of  Babbb 

( Address  by  Cocnmlaslaner  Thomas  J.  Houser 
before  the  Idaho  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. June  28,  1871 ) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  appreciate  your 
kind  invitation  to  speak  with  you  today.  I 
pmrticularly  enjoy  the  occasions  on  which 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  local 
tntMUloasters.  It  Is  at  these  times  that  we 
have  an  extended  opportunity  to  discuss 
matters  of  special  mutual  concern.  Today  I 
hope  I  can  provide  you  w4th  some  insights 
on  a  problem  of  cxirrent  Conunlaslan  consid- 
eration. This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  which  has  been  on  my  mind 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  has  been 
brought  Into  clearer  focus  during  my  term 
as  Commissioner — namely — the  emergence  of 
a  drug  oriented  society  and  the  special  effects 
of  this  new  culture  on  our  chUdren.  The  sub- 
ject affects  many  of  you  as  parents  and  each 
al  you  as  broadcasters.  I  hope  you  will  Usten 
to  and  consider  my  observations  as  a  oon- 
cemed  public  servant  as  opposed  to  a  knowl- 
edgeable expert. 

The  subject  of  children's  television  has 
provoked  considerable  comment  in  the  past 
decade.  In  1061.  Newton  Mlnow,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  FCC,  said  about  cfaUdren's  tele- 
vision. "Children  wUl  watch  anything,  and 
when  a  broadcaster  uses  crlnae  and  violence 
and  other  shoddy  devices  to  monopolise  a 
child's  attention,  it's  wone  than  taking 
candy  from  a  baby.  It  U  taking  precious  time 
from  the  process  erf  growing  up."  Ten  yean 
later.  Chairman  Dean  Burch  characterlaed 
children's  television  as  "chewing  gum  for  the 
eyes."  In  1060,  the  White  House  conference 
on  Children  and  Health  said.  "We  demand 
that  high  quality  books,  music,  cultural  at- 
tractions, radio  and  television  programs,  and 
libraries  be  widely  available,  and  that  mass 
media  take  tbe  reeponsibUity  for  informing 
and  educating  youth,  as  well  as  advilts."  Ten 
years  later,  the  White  House  conference  on 
Children  said,  "those  demands  remain  un- 
met." 

And  in  those  ten  years,  while  we — the 
educators,  the  psychologists,  the  regulators, 
and  the  industry — were  constantly  articulat- 
ing the  problem,  those  kids  were  growing  up, 
and,  many  would  allege,  growing  up  some- 
what cynical  and  disillusioned.  The  1070 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Media  characterized  the  existing  situation 
In  these  woixis:  "Present  programming  .  .  . 
tends  to  perpettiate  a  certain  narrow  and  dis- 
torted version  of  human  behavior.  This  ver- 
sion ts  baaed  on  a  theoretical  group  of  ideal- 
ised human  beings  who  appear  to  be  able  to 
oope  easUy  with  the  haaards  of  human  exist- 
ence and  even  to  transcend  comsKxn  dlfflcul- 
tles.  Media  content  which  reinforces  this 
Idealised  view  of  human  behavior  is  adverse 
to  healthy  development.  It  tends  to  destroy 
a  child's  perception  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween his  inner  feelings  and  the  external 
reality  of  his  situation  and  surroundings.  His 
sense  of  bis  own  worth  in  tbe  world  tends 
to  be  distorted,  and  he  views  his  failures  as 
an  abarratlon  of  bafaavlor,  never  questioning 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  myth." 

The  critics  are  getting  louder  and  larger 
In  numbers,  and  they  are  calling  on  tbe 
government  to  regulate  an  industry  they  feel 
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oannot  ncoUts  itaatf.  Tbc  ITC.  tb»  WQC, 
OoasTMB  Mt<t  tbe  Will**  Boum  mn  rMpond- 
log.  TlM  FGC  bM  laaaad  »  ootlM  of  laqulrj 
Mill  propoaect  rule  maWng  on  children's  tele- 
vision, snd  to  d*te,  there  Hive  been  over 
80.000  recponaes.  A  brief  rcTtew  at  tbe  plead- 
ings in  that  inquiry  show  that  most  often 
paxenta  are  conoeraed  about  the  eonunerdal 
matter  on  children's  programc. 

TtMrefOre,  today,  I  will  iddr—  rayaelf  to 
the  prablMB  of  nommewlaitMttnn  In  general 
and  to  the  promotion  of  drugs  to  children 
in  particular. 

Fifteen  million  youngsters  from  the  age  of 
a  through  II  watch  Saturday  momlag  tcleri- 
slon.  They  see  aa  muob  as  16  '"'"m*^  of 
commercials  per  hour,  as  oppeaad  to  8  mln- 
utas  during  adult  prime  tUna  boun.  This 
children's  advertising  represonta  $30  »""»"" 
in  network  sates  for  Saturday  >" ""«»>»  alone. 
ParenU  reaent  this  exploltatl<m  ot  thalr  chil- 
dren and  are  beginning  to  yocallae  their  deep 
seated  resentment  to  such  things  as: 

The    permissible    Ue — the    «*»«»hihj     doll 

■bown  flanrlng  alone,  which,  in  fact,  doean't. 

Th*    aioawise    pufing — the    exaggerated 

performance  of  model  radng  cars  through 

slow  motion  and  trick  photography. 

77i«  penUtent  vrgtn^  to  grt  Mommy  "to 
bvn" — In  order  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
child's  peer  group  status. 

Much  at  children's  adTertlalng  today  utll- 
laea  fear,  threaU  and  ridicule  to  persuade 
children  at  the  benefits  of  the  groeaest  kinds 
of  consumption.  I  am  genuinely  dlstreaeed 
that  we  are  In  the  proceas  of  creating  a  Junk 
culture — food  adTertialng  based  on  sweets 
and  prizes,  rather  than  olfertng  valid  oon- 
oeptlons  about  nutrition  and  product  quality. 
Many  of  us  are  concerned  that  children  are 
learning  that  sattsf action  comes  not  from 
aotlvity,  but  the  passive  poaaesston  and  con- 
sumption of  things,  not  from  listening, 
thinking  or  understanding:  theae  phony  por- 
trayals of  life  inhibit  children  from  develop- 
ing their  own  unique  and  individual  sdf . 

Certainly  I  dont  agree  with  all  the  critics 
and  all  their  crlttcUms— children's  televlalon 
haa  improved  subataotlaUy  m  the  last  year, 
and  new  fall  aehedulea  ahow  evm  greater 
promise — CBS,  according  to  a  recent  ad, 
thinks  children's  programming  is  so  impor- 
tant that  "we're  putting  our  best  man  on 
It — Walter  CronJdte."  Jamea  Duffy — presi- 
dent of  ABC — last  week  held  a  f>niT.«r  on 
children's  television  which  could  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  understanding  and 
upgrading  children's  television.  Many  adver- 
tising executives  are  aware  of  the  problams 
and  are  constantly  proposing  changes.  In  ad- 
dition, numbers  of  local  broadcasters  have 
expressed  to  me  their  peraonal  commitments 
to  seek  broadcast  reform.  I  r«w«gwi«ii  that,  to 
a  large  measure,  individual  broadcasters  have 
often  been  iU  equipped  to  embark  \xpaa  a 
unilateral  cruaade  in  thU  area.  Many  of  you 
have  been  the  unwilling  reciplenta  of  pro- 
gram and  produot  materlais  fumlahed  by  na- 
tional advartlalng  ageoolea  and  their  clients, 
and  I  am  oognlsant  of  the  economic  faota  of 
life  which  play  a  role  in  your  deoiaton-mak- 
ing  prooeas.  But  today  you  sit  as  a  group, 
with  the  potential  power  to  offer  constructive 
Input  and  affect  the  dlreetlon  of  broadcasting 
in  the  decade  to  can>e. 

Today  I  urge  you  to  consider  one  aspect 
of  the  children's  programming  problem — 
the  exposure  of  children  to  drug  advertising. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  preaently  In 
excess  of  300,000  over  tbe  coimter  drugs 
(those  drugs  for  which  a  preacriptlon  U  not 
required) ,  which  have  been  formulated  fnxn 
only  aoo  active  Ingredients,  designed  to 
remedy  only  30  recognised  symptoms.  A  por- 
tion of  these  drugs  ace  advertlaed  to  chil- 
dren ae  "playful  pals."  Let  us  look  at  aoms 
of  tbaae  advertlaamenti  wtaloti  are  either  dl- 


rsetad  at  ebUdren  or  are  available  for  tbetr 
viewing  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  foUoirlng  q>eelflc  examples  do  not 
reflect  an  attempt  to  embarrass  or  harass 
manufacturers  of  individual  products.  Bath- 
er, It  siiMWi  necessary  to  give  some  examplee 
to  i4>piu|>rlafealy  Ulustrata  tbe  teobnique  and 
Impact  of  much  drug  advertising. 

Fletcher^  Oastoria  claims  It's  "better  than 
prunaa"  and  la  "spedally  made  for  ebOdren." 
A  eoo^  miwllrtnw  ad  ahows  a  alck  child  get- 
ting motberly  love  with  every  spoonful  and 
Is  aasured  that  he  wlU  feel  better  because 
"you  Uke  iU  wild  berry  taste."  "When  you 
are  coming  down  with  the  yu-uk  or  need  to 
feel  brighter  or  act  brighter,  take  Vlvarln — 
it  givea  you  a  quick  lift."  "When  a  sick 
child  brings  on  simple  nervous  tension,  take 
Compoz — that  little  gentle  blue  pill  for  sim- 
ple nervous  tension."  "Tonight  let  son>eone 
you  love  slip  you  some  Sleep-eese — youll 
both  feel  better  in  Xh»<  morning."  "Tkke 
Somlnex  tonight  and  sleep,  sleep,  sleep." 
"M.  O. — the  fert  young  laxative."  Tuesdee 
Testa,  female  jockey,  successful  wife  and 
mother,  wtien  she  wants  more  than  extra 
strength  products  .  .  .  she  uaes  Vanquish." 
"Leave  yova  feeling  of  tension  behind  and 
slip  into  a  quiet  world.  Youll  feel  calmer, 
more  relaxed  with  Quiet  World.  The  new 
modem  calmative."  And  what  of  the  multi- 
tude of  children's  vitamin  commercials  that 
use  cartoon  characters  to  carry  our  children 
into  a  pill  popping  fantasyland?  The  list 
goes  on  and  on — the  tube  is  a  virtual  elec- 
tronic bypochondrlao — hammering  home  the 
theme  that  for  all  of  life's  problems  and 
sltxuitions,  there  Is  a  pill  that  can  be  popped. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  drug  manufacturer 
to  ^>end  as  much  as  26  cents  of  its  revenue 
dollar  on  advertising.  «289  million  dollars 
was  spent  to  advertise  these  products  on 
television  last  year.  Can  we,  as  adults,  evade 
such  a  hard  sell?  Can  o\ir  children?  We  show 
signs  of  being  a  nation  of  junkies. 

While  some  in  the  lnd\utry  claim  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  drug  abuse  and 
drug  advertising.  Congress  bears  from  ex- 
perts who  think  differently.  This  month.  Sen- 
ator Gaylord  Nelson  held  bearings  on  drug 
advertising.  James  Blcket — President  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  tes- 
tlfylDg  before  Nelson's  committee,  said.  "We 
feel  over  the  counter  drug  advertising  is  out 
of  control  and  haa  become  a  major  public 
health  problem.  It  is  often  erroneous.  It 
exaggerates  claims,  and  It  even  attempts  to 
convince  people  that  they  have  non-existent 
diseases. 

Most  critically,  we  feel  over  the  counter 
drug  advertising  contributes  substantially  to 
the  drug  orientation  of  our  culture,  and 
we  believe  something  must  be  done  about 
promotion  of  drug  products  in  animated  car- 
toon characters  or  aa  tasting  like  candy 
geared  to  creating  demand  by  children  aa 
sapecially  deplorable. '  Dr.  Charles  Edwards — 
Director  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, also  testified.  "It  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  vaaet  urgent  issues  in  over  the  counter 
drug  advertising  is  too  often  basically  good 
products  with  long  and  useful  histories  are 
being  altered,  added  to,  reformulated,  and 
reshaped  with  no  purpoee  but  promotional 
advantage.  .  .  .  Drugs  Involve  serious  pub- 
lic health  consequences  and  questions,  yet 
they  are  treated  as  merchandise  like  tires." 

Other  experts  teatlfled  that,  although  con- 
sumers assume  drug  claims  are  true,  there 
Is  practically  no  documentation  of  their 
efficacy.  Many  of  theae  offensive  ads — some 
bordering  on  the  ridlcxilous — violate  a  broad- 
caster's own  code  of  standards.  It  is  this 
kind  of  Industry  Irresponsibility  that  gives 
credibility  to  the  critics  and  makes  all  with- 
in that  Industry  vulnerable. 

An  FCX7  Commissioner  haa  recently  pro- 
posed a  ban  on  all  drug  adrertlsing,  suggest- 


ing that  tha  publie  lafearaaft  raqulna  that 
drugs  not  be  atfvsMiaed  on  tatsTtslon.  As  jrat, 
my  thinking  baa  not  rsaobad  tbia  potat:  tbe 
problem,  how  aver,  caxuiot  ba  avolilad.  In  a 
1970  marketing  study  dona  by  tba  Harvard 
Business  Sobool,  Junior  and  aanlor  high 
school  students  wwa  aakad  to  naiaa  tha  beat 
and  worst  ada.  Olgacatta  ads  wave  raantloned 
moat  with  drag  ada  runiOsg  a  eloae  second. 
But  while  dgarattea  were  meatlonad  because 
they  were  the  worst  ads  (7S%-S7%),  drug 
ada  were  mantlonad  beeauae  tbey  were 
Uiought  to  be  tbe  best  (6B%-43%).  with 
aooeptanoe  slightly  higher  among  senior 
high  aebool  students  (00%-40% ) .  Aooeptance 
of  tha  ad  would  suggaat  at  learst  aome  ac- 
ceptance of  the  product,  would  It  not?  And 
wouldn't  such  acceptance  tend  to  demon- 
strate that  our  yoting  people  are  being  de- 
sensttixad  to  the  dangers  of  drug  taking,  and 
that  they  are  n^iCCLy  being  initiated  into  a 
piU-orlented  society? 

What  is  the  government  preaently  doing 
to  meet  the  public  outcry — reooemberlng 
that  this  Is  a  new  and  rapidly  changing  pub- 
lic— more  aware,  more  demanding  and  aome- 
what  more  cynical  about  the  alleged  hollow 
efforts  at  self  regidatlon  and  traditional  wa- 
tered down  standards  of  quality  control? 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  an- 
nounced hearings  in  the  fall  on  the  effect  at 
advertising  on  children.  The  FTC  haa  also 
recently  announced  plans  to  require  adver- 
tisers to  substantiate  claims  contained  in 
their  announoements,  and  to  require  public 
corrections  for  advertlaementa  found  to  be 
deceptive. 

On  Capitol  Hill.  Senator  Nelson  la  holding 
hearings  on  drug  advertising,  and  Congress- 
man Dlngell  is  taking  testimony  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  self  regulation  m  advertising. 
Senator  Moss  haa  been  outq>oken  on  the 
drug  advertising  question  and  has  proposed 
a  government  flnanoed  institute  to  study  the 
problem.  The  White  House  hsa  just  released 
an  extremely  critical  report  on  children's 
television  which  recommends  among  other 
things  that  the  "Federal  Trade  Oommlsalon 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion give  notice  to  broadcasters  and  adver- 
tisers that  current  commercial  television 
practice  which  transmits  over  public  air- 
waves material  intended  to  Influence  children 
is  a  privilege  that  must  be  earned  and  re- 
earned  by  a  strong  emphasis  on  accurate 
presentation  and  by  the  maintenance  of  ac- 
oeptat>le  standards  for  appeal  to  so  viilnera- 
ble  an  audience."  The  rq>ort  also  states  that 
"the  enforcement  of  truth  In  advertising  and 
standards  In  broadcasting  no  longer  be  left 
to  the  advertisers  and  broadcasters."  And, 
finally,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  begun  a  full  inquiry  into  tbe 
area  of  children's  television  which  wiU  In- 
clude consideration  of  advertising  directed 
to  youthful  audiences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Federal  intervention 
is  a  most  tmdeslrable  alternative:  yet  other 
existing  options  are  becoming  more  remote. 
Surely  the  most  appropriate  reaolutlon  of 
tbe  problem  rests  in  an  awakening  of  the 
affected  Industries  to  tbe  current  situation 
and  a  concerted  and  meaningful  effort  to- 
wards self  regulation.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  been  particularly  impreaaed  by 
the  self  regulation  proposal  advanced  by 
Victor  Biting,  Chairman  of  the  American  Ad- 
vertising FMaration.  and  Vice  President  of 
Quaker  Gate  Company.  Mr.  Bting,  a  man  at 
uncommon  insight,  tias  called  on  his  col- 
leagues to  redirect  their  en^ibasls  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  In  advertising,  to- 
wards goals  of  higher  social  consciousness. 
His  propiosal  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
new  Advertising  DlvMon  within  the  Coun- 
cil of  Better  Buslnees  Bureaus  designed  to 
receive  complaints  from  Industry  and  the 
public.  In  addition,  the  division  staff  will 
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engage  in  monitoring  existing  advertising  to 
uncover  poesible  abuses.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  this  group  will  issue  advisory  opinicms 
on  advertising  content  prior  to  Its  actual  use 
In  an  effort  to  resdve  problems  before  they 
occur.  If  such  an  advance  procediire  is  un- 
successful, and  a  complaint  is  initiated,  an 
appeal  procedure  is  suggested.  An  independ- 
ent National  Advertising  Review  Board,  com- 
posed of  90  members,  representing  advertis- 
ers (60%),  advertising  agencies  (30%),  and 
members  of  the  public  (20%-).  would  take 
final  administrative  action.  If  such  an  action 
remains  unacceptable  to  the  advertiser,  the 
NARB  would  make  a  public  announcement 
of  the  complaint  and  their  findings,  and  the 
entire  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  i4>- 
proprlate  governmental  agency.  Tbe  two 
mo6t  important  and  essential  elements  in 
this  program,  and  those  which  distinguish 
It  from  past  attempts  at  self  regulation,  are 
public  representation  In  the  Board  structure 
Itself,  and  enforcement  machinery  with,  as 
Ccdgate  would  say,  "tough  teeth."  It  is  now 
up  to  you.  the  individual  broadcaster,  to  sup- 
port his  plan — Its  mandate  and  machinery. 
It  is  imperative  that  it  succeed,  or  by  default, 
you  will  have  chosen  the  more  frustrating 
and  costly  option  of  total  government  regu- 
lation. 

I  recommend  this  plan  for  your  active  con- 
sideration, and  If  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  this 
proposal  represents  a  sound  step  in  the  right 
direction — let  your  voices  be  heard.  In  addi- 
tion. I  call  on  you  to  keep  abreast  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  your  national  association  and 
participate  In  demands  for  more  aggressive 
development  and  application  of  its  stand- 
ards. Finally,  I  urge  you,  as  local  broadcast- 
ers, to  oontlnue  to  test  the  pulse  of  your 
viewers — I  think  you  will  find  that,  in  this 
area,  their  pressures  are  mounting:  and  the 
public.  In  tbe  last  analysis,  will  judge  all  of 
broadcasting,  by  what  they  view  on  your  sta- 
tions. 

I'd  Uke  to  close  with  a  comment  I  cribbed 
from  E  B.  Weiss — a  vice  president  of  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bernbach  ad  agency  in  New  York.  "Ad- 
vertising cannot  be  expected  to  evolve  suid 
enforce  its  new  social  patterns  without  gov- 
ernment participation.  But  It  Is  still  not  too 
late  for  advertising  to  construct  a  new  part- 
nership with  government  that  will  better 
serve  the  advertiser.  Moreover,  in  that  new 
partnership,  the  advertising  Industry  can  be- 
come the  dominant  factor — if  the  leadership 
of  advertising  executives  such  as  Victor 
Eltlng  of  Quaker  Oats  Is  followed.  I  hope  I 
hope.  I  hope." 


DECLARATION  OF  WHAT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
20  years  ago  last  week  that  a  reporter 
on  the  Capital  Times  of  Madison,  Wis., 
tried  to  get  citizens  to  sign  a  "petition, ' 
which  actually  was  portions  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Only  one  out  of  112  would  sign, 
and  he  recognized  the  quotations.  The 
solicitation  was  made  on  July  4,  1951. 

It  is  Intriguing  that  20  persons  wanted 
to  know  if  the  reporter  was  a  Commu- 
nist. Some  people  then  believed  that  the 
quotations  from  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution  were  radical.  But  it  is  more 
astonishing  that  today  those  documents 
might  get  the  same  reaction  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Another  revelation  of  how  little  times 
change — of  how  little  we  learn — can  be 
found  In  two  paragraphs  from  reporter 
John  Hunter's  story: 

Several  of  the  persons  asked  to  sign  the 


"petition"  mistook  It  for  a  mimaograpbed 
pamphlet  that  was  distributed  throughout 
tbe  city  Wednesday  by  the  Madison  chapter 
of  the  American  Peace  Crusade. 

Tbe  "Peace  Crusade"  pamphlet  asked  for 
removal  of  Am«-lcan  troops  from  Korea  and 
asked  that  congress  make  "no  more  laws  tax- 
ing the  worklngman  to  pay  for  the  rich  man's 
war  in  Korea." 

Change  Korea  to  Vietnam  and  nothing 
has  changed. 

Nor  has  cmything  changed  in  attitudes 
toward  university  students.  One  man  was 
quoted  as  saying : 

Why  Is  It  that  here  In  Madison,  every  time 
there  is  a  holiday  we  have  to  be  subjected 
to  a  gang  of  dangerous  radicals  from  the 
university. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  radical  documents 
when  they  were  written.  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  would  seem  from  the  newspaper 
article,  they  were  still  considered  radi- 
cal— by  the  very  pe<vle  the  documents 
were  protecting.  They  are  still  protect- 
ing us  today.  Yet  they  probably  are  still 
considered  radical.  They  are  radical  in 
the  sense  that  they  get  to  the  root  of 
what  freedom  is  all  about.  It  is  about 
time  we  get  back  to  those  roots. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 
as  follows : 

FOTTRTH   or   JULT    CZLEBKANTS   AraAB)  TO   SiCN 

Thx  "Dkxakation"  and  Bn.L  of  Ricrts 
(This  article  first  appeared  in  The  Capital 
Times  as  a  news  story  on  July  5,  1951.  The 
discovery  that  people  would  not  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  widely  re- 
printed around  the  world.) 

(By  John  Hunter) 

Out  of  112  persons  Interviewed  at  Madi- 
son's Fourth  of  July  celebrations  Wednes- 
day, only  one  man  had  the  "courage"  to  sign 
a  "petition"  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
sections  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Pear  of  the  "consequences"  of  putting 
their  names  on  paper  was  the  reason  given 
by  the  majority  of  those  approached  while 
they  celebrated  their  "Independence."  Many 
of  them  said  they  were  afraid  to  sign  any 
petitions. 

Twenty  of  those  asked  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment asked  the  reporter  If  he  was  a  Commu- 
nist. 

"You  can't  get  me  to  sign  that — I'm  trying 
to  get  loyalty  clearance  for  a  government 
Job,"  was  the  comment  of  the  first  person 
asked  to  sign. 

A  VUas  park  picnicker,  who  said  he  was  a 
lawyer,  read  the  document  carefully,  handed 
It  back  to  the  reporter,  and  said.  "You're 
trying  to  pull  something — that  isn't  in  the 
constitution." 

Tbe  lone  signer  was  Wentworth  A.  Millar. 
806  University  Ave.,  an  Insurance  salesman 
for  the  Mutual  Service  Insurance  Co. 

"Sure  I'll  sign  tbe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  tbe  BUI  of  Rights — we  were 
never  cloeer  to  losing  the  things  that  tbey 
stand  for  than  we  are  today,"  Millar  said. 

"Get  the  hell  out  of  here  with  that  Com- 
munist stuff."  another  Fourth  of  July  pic- 
nicker said  bluntly. 

"I  can't  sign  that  paper  becaiiae  I  work 
for  civil  service,"  a  young  woman  declared. 

Several  of  the  persons  asked  to  sign  the 
"petition"  mistook  It  for  a  mimeographed 


pamphlet  that  was  distributed  throughout 
the  city  Wednesday  by  the  Madison  chapter 
of  the  American  Peace  Crusade. 

The  "Peace  Crusade"  pamphlet  asked  for 
removal  of  American  tro<^>s  from  Korea  and 
asked  that  congress  make  "no  more  laws  tax- 
ing the  worklngman  to  pay  for  tbe  rich  man's 
war  In  Korea." 

One  woman,  who  said  abe  was  waiting  for 
the  fireworks  at  Vilas  park,  read  the  petition 
carefully  and  refused  to  sign  it. 

"Young  man,"  she  said,  "are  you  trying  to 
tell  me  that  this  is  a  copy  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?" 

She  read  aloud  the  section  of  the  preamble 
which  says,  "That  wheitever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends.  It  Is  the  right  of  tbe  people  to  alter 
or  abolish  it.  and  to  Institute  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  Ite  powers  in  such 
forms,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness  ..." 

"That  may  be  the  Russian  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  you  can't  tell  me  that  it 
Is  ours,"  she  said  hotly. 

Tht  "petition"  that  so  many  stoutly  re- 
fused to  sign  contained  the  preamble  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  sU  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  constitution — the  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights — and  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

The  "petition"  concluded  with  the  pledge 
with  which  Thomas  Jefferson  ended  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  .  .  .  "For,  the  sup- 
port of  this  DeclaratKm,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Uves,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor." 

"I  see  you  are  using  an  old  Commie  trick 
putting  God's  name  on  a  radical  petition." 
an  elderly  man  said  after  he  had  read  the 
petition. 

"Just  go  away  and  leave  us  alone — we  want 
to  eat  our  dinner,"  another  said. 

"VThy  iB  it  that  here  in  Madison,  every  time 
there  Is  a  holiday  we  have  to  be  subjected 
to  a  gang  of  dangerous  radicals  from  the 
university?"  he  added  testUy. 

"I'd  sign  it  in  a  minute,  but  I'd  be  off  the 
Job  tomorrow."  another  said. 

Darkness  called  off  the  search  for  other 
signatures. 


EMPTY  "ROSPTTKL  BED6 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  25  years,  hospitals  around  the 
coimtry  have  had  to  juggle  their  beds  in 
order  to  find  enough  space  for  their  pa- 
tients. In  the  brief  period  of  one  year, 
however,  it  appears  that  this  trend  has 
been  dramatically  reversed.  Inflation, 
unemployment,  and  tbe  lasped  health 
insurance  policies  of  the  jobless  are 
mainly  responsible  for  this  develc^ment 
The  plight  of  the  "walking  sick"  is  be- 
coming a  major  new  aspect  of  the  health 
issue,  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans go  without  needed  health  care,  or 
defer  surgery,  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  cost. 

Mr.  Victor  Cohn  in  the  July  11  publi- 
cation of  the  Washington  Post,  describes 
the  financial  crisis  which  empty  beds  are 
causing  in  many  hospitals  across  the 
country.  An  empty  hospital  bed  costs 
two-thirds  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  full 
one.  If  present  occupancy  rates  stay 
where  they  are,  the  hospitals  stand  to 
lose  3.6  billion  for  this  year  alone.  Medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  privsite  health  plans 
will  pay  the  bulk  of  this  sum  in  hlgh«' 
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rates  for  the  rtsmalnicg  beds  that  are  oc- 
cupKted. 

The  new  trend  of  hospital  occupancy 
demoDstrates  even  more  urgently  the 
need  for  better  conuaunlty  hoqpital 
planning.  Only  10  States  presently  have 
laws  forbidlng  unneeded,  new  hospitals. 
In  the  other  States,  anyone  who  can 
raise  the  ouney  can  build  a  new  hos- 
pital. And,  Oovemment  and  private 
health  insurance  plans  pay  the  bills  as 
hospital  costs  omtlnue  to  rise. 

Mr.  Cohn's  article  clearly  d«non- 
strates  this  serious  new  aspect  of  our 
health  crisis,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Mant  HospRM,  Bids  Sudoknlt  Emftt,  Rx- 

cxssioN  Tbxnd  Hukts  Sick.  iNStmxBS 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

In  a  sudden  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the 
laat  26  years,  hoapltal  beds  In  many  cities 
aorooB  the  country  are  now  empty — costing 
the  government  and  health  Insurers  millions 
of  dollars. 

ReceasloD,  unKnployment  and  the  lapsed 
health  insurance  policies  of  the  Jobless  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  development. 

Hospital  overbuilding  in  many  places  and 
drastically  changing  ways  of  medical  care  are 
also  part  of  the  picture,  federal  pressure  to 
get  or  keep  patients  out  of  expensive  beds 
has  been  Increasingly  heavy.  Such  action  Is 
believed  essential  to  bold  down  runaway 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  costs  and  prepare  for 
broad  national  health  Insurance. 

Hospitals  In  Boston.  San  PrMiclsco,  Los 
Angeles.  Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  Denver— 
and  to  some  extent  Washington — are  among 
those  most  affected. 

On  an  avwage  day  In  1970,  186.540  US 
hospital  beds  were  unoccupied.  6.784  beds 
more  per  day  than  In  1909.  according  to 
American  Hospital  Association  figures.  More 
than  one  bed  In  five  Is  now  standing  empty. 

Because  an  unoccupied  bed  costs  two- 
thirds  as  much  to  maintain  as  a  full  one 
(again  by  AHA  calculation),  the  blU  for 
these  vacant  beds  Is  now  running  more  than 
•  10  million  a  day  or  (S.e  billion  a  year.  The 
federal  government  and  Blue  Cross  and  other 
health  plans  pay  the  bulk  of  this  sum  In 
high  rates  for  remaining  patients. 

As  another  result,  thovwands  of  Americans 
are  what  doctors  call  "walking  sick,"  either 
avoiding  care  for  lack  of  funds  at  being  given 
care  in  less  expensive  ways.  Both  factors.  It  Is 
felt,  could  build  up  pressure  from  consumers 
for  broader  health  Insurance,  the  subject  of 
several  bills  now  more  or  less  stalled  In  con- 
gressional cotnmltteee. 

Demand  for  nurses  and  other  hospital 
workers  has  also  dropped  In  affected  cities. 
Some  niuses  are  unemployed  for  the  flrat 
time  In  years,  and  some  new  graduates  are 
having  trouble  flndlng  Jobs  after  being  ex- 
horted to  "help  solve  the  nursing  shortage." 

The  new  trend  Is  not  universal.  New 
York,  Chicago  and  several  other  cities  con- 
tinue to  report  heavy  hospital  use  and  nurse 
shortages. 

PLAKIONG    NIB) 

But  the  overaU  trend  demonstrates  an 
urgent  need  for  stronger  community  hospital 
planning,  says  Robert  P.  Janes,  director  of 
area  health  planning  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Such  plan- 
ning, he  adds,  needs  to  be  backed  by  state 
"eerttflcate  at  need"  or  licensure  or  fran- 
chising Uwi.  laws  that  foTMd  unneeded 
hospitals. 

Only  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 


Rhode  Island,  Mawachuaetta,  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  Soutli  CaroUna.  Calif <x-nla  and 
Maryland  now  have  such  laws. 

Several,  including  Maryland's,  are  new 
ones  that  have  hardly  taken  effect  after  years 
in  which  anyooe  who  could  raise  the  money 
could  build  a  hospital.  SeUlng  high-Interest 
bonds  or  borrowing  from  banks  is  easy  In  a 
market  In  which  the  government  and  Insu- 
rors  guarantee  payment,  no  matter  what  the 
bill,  for  almost  every  patient. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  VlrglnlA  are 
among  Jxirlsdlctions  that  lack  any  such  laws. 
A  D.C.  coounerclal  group  is  now  planning  a 
200-bed  hospital  In  a  proposed  McLean  Oar- 
dens  development,  through  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Health  Ftellities  Planning  Coun- 
cil calls  it  unneeded. 

AJtXA     RATS     PALXA 

Metropolitan  area  hospital  occupancy  fell 
from  83.4  per  cent  in  1969  to  81.9  in  1970. 
It  rose  aUghtly  In  Maryland  hospitals  in  the 
area,  but  dropped  by  more  than  a  per  cent 
in  VlrglnU. 

Occupancy  of  District  medlcal-siirglcal 
beds  dropped  most  severely,  from  86.3  to  81.4 
per  cent. 

"We  think  of  85  per  cent  filled  as  a  good 
healthy  figure."  said  an  area  planning  council 
official. 

"Hospital  use  In  this  area  is  actually  going 
up."  he  added.  But  increases  In  new  beds, 
especially  In  Virginia's  Fairfax  County,  re- 
sulted In  more  empty  beds  overall. 

Nationwide,  said  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, hospital  occupancy  is  running 
around  78  per  cent,  the  same  as  In  1970 — 
down  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  from  1969. 
Hospital  admissions  are  running  about  the 
same  as  1970's. 

But  average  length  of  stay  is  down  from 
8.3  days  In  1969  to  about  eight.  "A  few- 
tenths  of  a  point  may  not  sound  like  a  lot," 
said  Dr.  Bernard  Perber.  AHA  research  direc- 
tor in  Chicago.  "But  when  that's  happening 
In  5,859  hoeplt&ls,  it  affects  a  lot  of  people 
and  money." 

CALZrORNlA    Daop 

In  California,  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's  "Med- 
ical" (California  Medicaid)  cutbacks  have 
helped  reduce  hospital  use  In  much  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  doc- 
tors' and  hospitals,  new  "utilization  review" 
procedures — spurred  by  the  Medicare  law  and 
federal  prodding — have  been  highly  effective 

Many  patients  are  now  being  cared  for  as 
hospital  out-patients  as  a  result,  or  in  nurs- 
ing homes,  or  at  home  as  Medicare  increas- 
ingly refuses  to  authorize  "extended  care." 

In  summer,  hospital  occupancy  is  always 
down.  But  in  San  Francisco  In  early  May, 
more  than  1,600  of  some  6.000  medlcal^urgl- 
cal  beds  stood  empty,  double  IMOi^ligure. 

Some  San  Francisco  hospitidsclosed  wings 
after  occupancy  dropped  to  70  per  cent. 
Mount  Zlon  Hospital  there  expects  a  9750,000 
1971  deficit. 

By  last  April,  Boston  bed  occupancy  had 
been  dropping  for  six  months.  "Gradually." 
said  Charles  T.  Wood,  director  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  "It  began 
to  dawn  on  me  that  it  could  be  the 
recession." 

Unemployment  in  Boeton  is  running  some 
8  percent. 

"When  you  loee  your  Job,"  said  Carl  N. 
Platou,  head  of  Minneapolis'  Palrview  Hos- 
pitals, "you  automatically  lose  your  health 
insurance.  You  have  to  look  at  individual 
subscriber  policies,  and  they're  very  thin 
in  what  they  cover  and  very  expensive." 

Average  length  of  stay  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  hospitals  is  down  by  a  fuU 
day.  "Economic  conditions,"  says  the  Twin 
Cities  Hospital  Association,  "have  caused 
the  public  to  delay  hoepltal  visits  when- 
ever possible." 


"After  all."  said  another  administrator, 
"the  majority  of  surcery  in  tb«  average 
hospital  la  elective — gaU  bladders,  cyata, 
cataracts,  tonsils." 

In  both  Minnesota  and  Ohio,  said  the 
American  Nurses'  Association,  there  are  few 
Jobs  for  nurses,  though  oc  a  national  basis 
there  is  still  huge  unflUed  demand. 

In  Seattle,  hit  by  aerospaoe  unemploy- 
ment, individual  hospital  occupancies  have 
varied  from  57  to  87  percent  for  two  years. 
Thoae  that  are  regional  centers  remain 
crowded. 

But  some  have  gone  to  a  four-day  nurses' 
work  week  to  avoid  layoSB.  In  Benton — a 
Seattle  subiub  heavUy  populated  by  Boeing 
workers — a  new  Valley  General  Hospital  ex- 
panded a  few  yeikrs  ago  from  90  to  360  beds. 
It  is  now  averaging  130  patients  dally. 

"Denver,  Phoenix  and  Albuquerque  hos- 
pitals are  having  a  tough  time,"  a  regional 
hoepltal  official  reported.  Like  reports  are 
made  by  some  hospitals  In  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati. 

Almost  everyplace,  the  hospitals  are  try- 
ing to  save  money  by  cutting  equipment 
purchases.  "But  most  dollars  are  In  peo- 
ple." said  Boston's  Wood.  "You  have  to 
save  a  lot  of  cotton  balls  to  equal  salaries." 

THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY 

In  Washington,  the  Department  ai  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  is  about  to  mark 
the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the  huge  federal 
Hill-Burton  hospital  bvillding  program.  It 
has  put  $3.6  billion  in  U.S.  funds  into  hos- 
pitals approved  by  state  planning  bodies 
as  "needed." 

Adding  local  contributions,  this  resulted 
In  912.6  billion  in  all  being  spent  for  1.693 
new  hospitals  with  106.000  beds,  plus  many 
more  units  replaced  or  remodeled. 

"The  Hill-Burton  has  been  a  great  pro- 
gram," said  one  HEW  official.  "If  we  had 
stayed  someplace  nesa-  the  number  of  hos- 
pitals it  provided,  we  would  not  have  one 
bed  in  five  empty." 

The  problem  was  that  Hill-Burton  had 
no  teeth.  And  other  groups — local  govern- 
ments, nonprofit  associations,  profit-making 
firms — put  $18.6  million  into  hospital-build- 
ing to  satisfy  their  own  or  doctors'  or  local 
citizenries'  demands. 

Some  health  authorities  are  now  begin- 
ning to  ask:  If  after  25  years  only  10  states 
have  enacted  hospital  franchising  laws  to 
prevent  unneeded  building,  is  it  now  time 
for  the  federal  government  to  act? 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  FOR  JAPAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  recent  accounts  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird's  visit  to  Japan. 
While  U.S.  negotiators  In  Vienna  explore 
new  initiatives  to  limit  nuclear  arms, 
Etefense  Department  ofDclals  have  ap- 
parently been  busy  proposing  an  expan- 
sion of  Japanese  military  power  that  they 
have  hinted  might  well  include  the  ac- 
quisition of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Japanese  nuclear 
capability  made,  presumably  at  Secre- 
tary Laird's  behest,  clashes  directly  with 
Japan's  deeply  held  national  credo,  bom 
of  the  horrible  experience  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  that  she  should  and  will 
abjure  all  nuclear  armament. 

The  proposal  brings  the  United  States 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  Sato  gov- 
ernment and  Its  policy  of  complete  and 
total  abstinence  in  the  nuclear  field.  It 
could  cause  increased  unrest  within  Ja- 
pan and  new  demonstrations  of  violent 
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anti-Americanism.  It  could  complicate 
the  delicate  Okinawa  transition,  exacer- 
bate already  difficult  trade,  and  finance 
issues  and  embarrass  the  newly  reorga- 
nized Sato  cabinet. 

Furthermore,  there  is  deep  concern 
among  Japan's  Asiein  neighbors  about 
the  possibility  of  future  Japemese  domi- 
nation— economic  find  otherwise.  They 
have  felt  the  effects  of  Japanese  militar- 
ism in  the  too-recent  past  to  view  with 
equanimity  the  prospect  of  Japan  fully 
remilitarized — and  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Surely,  if  we  genuinely  seek  a 
stable  and  developed  Asia,  and  envision 
as  essential  constructive  Japanese  lead- 
ership. It  makes  little  sense  to  stimulate 
the  fears  and  suspicions  that  will  hamper 
that  development. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  about  the  impact 
that  the  publicizing  of  such  ideas  could 
have  on  our  relations  with  Peking,  just 
at  a  time  when  increasing  contacts  in- 
dicate the  possibility  for  some  improve- 
ment. 

In  addition  there  is  the  effect  of  this 
irresponsible  suggestion  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  Our  encouragement 
of  Japanese  nuclear  armament  would 
gravely  damage  our  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Indians  or  the  Pakistanis,  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Israelis — and  others — 
to  abjure  nuclear  aspirations. 

Beyond  that  there  is  the  real  possibility 
that  a  Japanese  nuclear  arsenal  would 
reawaken  and  create  a  precedent  for 
atomic  weapons  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Given  Soviet  fears  of  Ger- 
man "revanchism."  this  could  seriously 
endanger  the  future  of  the  SALT  talks. 

For  more  than  10  years  now  we  have 
pursued  the  elusive  goal  of  arms  limita- 
tion. Each  agreement,  each  link  in  this 
painfully  forged  chain  of  progress,  has 
provided  the  basis  for  subsequent  dlscus- 
.sion.  To  show  so  little  regard  for  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  as  the  suggestion  in 
Toltyo  does  could  undermine  the  fragile 
foundation  of  the  Helsinki  talks  and 
blight  the  chances  of  further  arms 
limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  several 
articles  pertinent  to  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Laird.  Japanese  Ofticiai,  Meet  on 

Asian  Secctritt 

(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

ToKTo,  July  5. — Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  conferred  with  retiring  Defense  chief 
Yasuhlro  Nakasone  today  in  the  first  of  a 
week-long  series  of  meetings  here  on  Jap- 
anese-American military  co<^eratlon  in  Asia. 

Laird  reportedly  expressed  the  general  hope 
that  Japan  "would  do  more"  to  assist  in 
strengthening  Asian  security  but  avoided  spe- 
cific suggestions  in  his  65-mlnute  exchange 
with  Nakasone  on  the  defense  chief's  last  day 
In  office. 

Nakasone  relinquished  his  post  In  a  cabi- 
net reshuffie  today  and  was  named  chairman 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  ruling  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Defense  officials  here  are  acutely  sensitive 
to  the  view  often  expressed  In  the  Pentagon 
that  Japan  should  make  some  form  of  con- 
tribution   to   Asian    security   commensurate 


with  Its  new  economic  strength  and  thus  help 
reduce  U.S.  military  outlays  In  the  region. 

When  Nakasone  visited  Washington,  these 
officials  state.  Laird  stressed  that  It  would 
not  be  enough  for  Japan  to  assume  increas- 
ing reBponsibility  for  its  own  conventional 
defense  as  presently  planned  and  to  give  eco- 
nomic aid  to  developing  countries  In  Asia. 

Nakasone  responded  that  the  Japanese 
government  is  constitutionally  barred  from 
sending  troops  abroad  and  still  faces  strong 
public  opposition  to  the  export  of  weaponry 
as  a  result  of  the  pacifist  legacy  left  by 
World  War  II. 

The  exchange  reportedly  ended  with  vague 
references  to  the  possltxUlty  of  "indirect  mUl- 
tary  aid"  as  a  compromise  approach,  and  this 
was  regarded  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
the  meetings  this  week. 

Defense  officials  underline  the  pledge  made 
by  Prime  Minister  Sato  to  the  Diet  (parlia- 
ment) that  Ji4>an  would  not  export  arms  to 
countries  engaged  in  military  combat  They 
point  to  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  Indirect 
military  assistance  might  be  given. 

economic  aid 

One  would  be  economic  aid  Implicitly  pro- 
vided in  order  to  free  other  funds  for  defense 
spending.  Another  would  be  the  sale  of  trucks 
or  hydrofoil  boats  on  easy  credit  for  nomi- 
nally civilian  uses  without  asking  whether 
the  trucks  are  Intended  for  transfer  to  the 
armed  forces,  or  whether  the  boats  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  for  use  as  torpedo 
boats  and  equipped  with  guns  purchased 
elsewhere. 

Both  of  these  methods  would  be  politically 
easier  to  handle  here  than  any  aid  given 
directly  to  a  mlUtery  agency  or  a  police 
establishment. 

But  assistance  to  police  forces  in  the  name 
of  "internal  security"  or  "social  stabiliza- 
tion" Is  viewed  as  a  realistic  political  possi- 
bility within  the  next  year  or  two  by  defense 
officials.  This  could  include  communications 
equipment,  helicopters  and  vehicles,  but  not 
weaponry. 

The  most  substantial  request  to  Japan  for 
economic  aid  obviously  intended  to  under- 
write military  expenditures  has  come  re- 
cently from  South  Korea. 

When  Sato  visited  Seoul  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Chung  Hee  Park  last  week. 
Park  asked  for  a  new  $300-million  loan  over 
and  above  $160  million  already  promised 
and  $80  million  in  commercial  credits  for  a 
new  Seoul  sutrway  system  Just  announced. 

KOREAN  FORCES 

Japanese  leaders  view  the  new  Korean  re- 
quest against  the  background  of  emerging 
U.S.  efforts  to  get  the  Koreans  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  defense  forces  out 
of  their  own  budget  rather  than  through  U.S. 
military  aid. 

The  Japanese  appear  cool  to  the  request 
and  are  nervously  watching  to  see  whether 
Laird  puts  In  a  word  for  Seoul. 

An  lUu»«-atlon  of  the  sensitivity  of  miU- 
tary  aid  for  the  Japanese  government  can  be 
seen  In  a  hush-hush  program  und«-taken 
partly  at  the  behest  of  the  United  States  to 
help  Indonesia  get  spare  parts  on  easy  terms 
for  military  equipment  supplied  by  the  So- 
viet Union  during  the  Sukarno  regime. 

Rather  than  use  official  aid  credits  of 
reportedly  arranged  for  the  parta  to  be  made 
by  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries  Nippon  Seiko 
and  other  companies  on  special  order  and 
routed  Indirectly  to  Indonesia  through  In- 
termediary U.S.  firms,  with  payment  on  a 
barter  basis  in  the  tana  of  industrial  raw 
materials. 

Should  the  Indonesian  issue  arise  in  the 
Diet,  defense  officials  are  expected  to  reply 
that  la  all  strictly  conunerclal  axMl  that  only 
"parts"  such  as  blades  and  bolts  have  been 


made  in  Japan  as  distinct  from  "compo- 
nents" such  as  propellers  and  engines  The 
distinction  as  viewed  here  lies  In  the  fact 
that  components  might  have  clearly  iden- 
tifiable military  uses  while  parts  could  be 
for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

TjRANnjM  MANxrrAcmmk 

It  is  understood  that  Nakasone  did  not 
raise  the  controversial  issue  of  U.S.  help  in 
the  manufacture  of  enriched  uranium  here 
during  his  meeting  with  Laird  today. 

The  uranium  issue  dominated  Nakasone's 
visit  to  Washington  but  has  tempwrarlly  sub- 
sided as  a  result  of  Japanese  negotiations 
with  Australia  and  Canada  looking  to  a  Joint 
uranium  enrichment  facility  In  one  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  proposed  Joint  facility  could  receive 
U.S.  technical  help  and  would  involve  leas 
security  problems  In  the  protection  of  secret 
technology  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  ven- 
ture solely  controlled  by  Japan  or  any  other 
single  country. 

Laird  is  scheduled  to  meet  Prime  Minister 
Sato  and  newly  named  Foreign  Minister 
Takeo  Fukuda  on  Friday.  A  two-hour  work- 
ing session  followed  by  lunch  has  also  been 
planned  for  Saturday  with  new  defense  chief 
Kelkichi  Masuhara. 

Sato  rescheduled  the  cabinet  reshuffie,  orig- 
inally set  for  July  20  at  the  time  Laird's 
visit  was  first  planned,  to  coincide  with  an 
astrologlcally  favorable  "Talan"  or  "lucky 
day"  on  the  lunar  calendar.  Laird  Is  visiting 
Japan  in  response  to  an  invitation  extended 
when  Nakasone  came  to  WcMhlngton  last 
September. 

Laird  Is  scheduled  to  Inspect  a  drees  pa- 
rade of  the  only  fully  mechanized  division 
of  the  Japanese  ground  self-defense  forces 
Tuesday  in  Hokkaido.  On  Thursday,  he  will 
watch  Jet  acrobatics  at  the  Hamamatsu  Air 
Base,  followed  by  dinner  at  a  g^eisha  reertau- 
rant  In  Kyoto's  elegant  Glon  district. 

With  a  grand  total  of  20  in  the  touring 
U.S.  party  Including  six  wives,  the  total 
cost  of  the  dinner  at  20,000  yen  ($55)  per 
head  Is  estimated  to  exceed  $1100. 

A-Arms  Foreseen  roR  Japan;   Shitt  Linked 

TO    DtKINISHXD    AMOUCAN    ROLE 

(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

ToKTo.  July  7. — Chinese  mlssUe  progress 
and  constraints  on  the  VS.  nuclear  poeture 
resulting  from  arms  control  agreements  with 
Moscow  might  lead  Japan  to  deploy  defen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  in  the  early  1980b, 
American   oOcials   predicted   here   today. 

Discussing  the  current  visit  of  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird,  officials  said  that 
forthcoming  talks  between  Laird  and  Japa- 
nese leaders  would  touch  on  the  possible 
impact  of  the  current  U.8.-8ovlet  strategic 
arms  limitation  negotiations  on  Japanese  and 
American  military  planning  in  Asia. 

Since  Peking  Is  not  a  party  to  those  talks, 
these  sources  p>olnted  out,  a  Moscow-Wash- 
ington agreement  would  leave  a  non-nuclear 
Japan  exposed  to  a  growing  Chinese  nuclear 
capability  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting a  reduction  in  anti-Soviet  U.S.  nu- 
clear deployments. 

Laird  reportedly  believes  that  the  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  VS.  nuclear  um- 
brella In  its  present  form  could  not  necee- 
sarUy  be  taken  for  granted  by  Japan  under 
such  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  poaslbUlty  that  curbs 
on  the  U.S.  nuclear  posture  might  be  di- 
rectly built  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians, this  view  holds,  the  US.  will  not  feel 
threatened  by  Peking  for  several  decades  and 
might  thus  b«  unwUUng  to  continue  bearing 
the  coarta  of  nuclear  deterrence  In  the  Pacific 
alone. 
Officials  speculated  that  Japtan  mig^t  de- 
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clde  to  develop  slitpbome  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles In  the  early  1980s  as  a  supplement  to 
VS.  nuclear  protection. 

It  was  not  clear  whether  Laird  had  dls- 
ctissed  the  impact  of  the  arms  limitation 
talks  In  his  Initial  meeting  here  Monday 
with  retiring  Defense  Minister  Yasuhlro 
Nalcasone.  The  Nakasone  meeting  coincided 
with  a  cabinet  reshuffle  and  a  more  Inten- 
sive working  session  has  been  scheduled 
with  newly  appointed  defense  chief  Kelklchl 
Masuhara  Saturday.  Laird  will  meet  Prime 
Minister  Sato  and  Foreign  Minister  Takeo 
Pukuda  Friday. 

Offldals  of  the  Bureau  of  International 
Security  Affairs  In  the  Pentagon  are  accom- 
panying the  secretary  and  are  holding  paral- 
lel talks  with  Japanese  defense  planners. 

Sources  conversant  with  his  thinking  said 
that  Laird  sees  a  direct  meaning  for  Japan 
in  continuing  U.S  -Soviet  exploration  of  re- 
strictions on  military  aid.  Should  the  arms 
talks  result  In  restraints  on  the  provision  of 
military  equipment  to  smaller  powers,  these 
officials  declared,  the  United  States  would 
look  to  Tokyo  to  All  a  role  in  Asia  currently 
assumed  by  Washington  ae  a  central  ele- 
ment In  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

It  is  understood  that  Laird  Is  resisting  Jap- 
anese pressures  to  set  up  public  verification 
procedure  demontratlng  the  removal  of  nu- 
clear weapons  from  Okinawa  at  the  time  of 
the  reversion  of  the  Island.  Newspapers  and 
opposition  leaders  are  demanding  that  the 
government  insist  on  some  form  of  verifica- 
tion, and  outgoing  defense  chief  Nakasone 
assured  the  Diet  ( Parliament )  in  March  that 
the  Japanese  seilf-defense  forces  would  ask 
the  United  States  for  the  right  to  Inspect  nu- 
clear removal  operations.  But  American  offi- 
cials said  that  Laird  would  strew  the  need 
to  keep  potential  enemies  gueseilng  on  the 
whereabouts  of  nuclear  weapons  as  essential 
to  deterrence. 

He  also  reportedly  emphasizes  that  the  Jap- 
anese public  should  recognize  the  need  for 
nuclear-powered  and  nuclear-equipped  US 
rhlps  and  submarines  to  use  Japanese  ports. 

Informed  sources  said  that  Laird  devoted 
much  of  his  session  with  Nakasone  to  an  ex- 
planation of  his  "total  force"  strategy,  a  con- 
cept in  which  the  forcee  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  are  viewed  as  a  consolidated 
whole  While  he  did  not  quesUon  Japans 
fourth  defense  plan,  ending  in  1976.  Laird 
reportedly  suggested  In  general  terms  that 
Japan  should  "do  more"  and  Implied  that 
the  fifth  plan  might  go  beyond  the  presently 
contemplated  celling  fixing  one  per  cent  of 
gross  naUonal  product  as  the  maximum  to 
ba  spent  en  defense. 

With  the  seventh  fleet  facing  future  cut- 
backs as  a  result  of  rockeUng  costs,  officials 
suggested.  Japan  might  contribute  to  Asian 
security  through  Its  shipbuilding.  But  It  was 
not  clear  whether  Lalrd  favors  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Japanese  maritime  self-defense 
forces  to  cover  reductions  In  the  7th  Fleet 
or  is  more  anxious  as  a  short-term  objec- 
Uve  to  see  Japanese  shipyards  build  mil- 
iary vessels  for  Asian  neighbors  such  as  the 
Koreans. 

Japan's  New  Foreign  Chut  Sthesses  U.S.  Tie 
(By  Takashl  Oka) 

TOKTO.  July  8.— Takeo  Fukuda.  Japans 
new  Foreign  Minister,  said  today  that  the  ad- 
justment of  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States  was  the  most  urgent  problem 
the  Japanese  Government  faced  In  the  next 
six  months. 

Japan  must  take  speedy  •  •  •  base  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  on  "mutual  ben- 
efit and  equality."  the  Foreign  Minister  said 
Otherwise,  there  Is  great  danger  that  "a  fis- 
sure will  develop  between  the  Japanese  and 
American  people,  a  fissure  that  could  have 
tragic  consequences  not  only  for  our  two 
countries  but  for  the  enUre  free  world  "  he 
declared 
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The  66-year-old  Mr.  Fukuda,  formerly  the 
Finance  Minister,  was  named  Foreign  Minis- 
ter three  days  ago  when  Premier  Elsaku  Sato 
carried  out  an  extensive  reorganization  of  his 
conservative  Government  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal-Democratic  party.  Mr.  Fukuda 
Is  a  close  associate  of  the  70- year-old  Premier 
and  a  leading  contender  to  succeed  him  when 
his  current,  and  avowedly  final,  term  ends  in 
October,  1972. 

Among  the  measures  Mr.  Pukuda  said  he 
was  contemplating  are  a  final  solution  of  the 
textile  dispute  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  a  significant  Japanese  gesture 
such  as  liberalizing  the  Import  of  computers 
and  opening  the  domestic  computer  industry 
to  foreign  Investment. 

STEPS  DEBATED  AMONG  OFFICIALS 

Both  proposed  steps  have  been  subjects 
of  debate  within  the  Government  for  months 
However,  until  now.  no  minister  has  sug- 
gested either  the  opening  up  of  the  Japanese 
market  to  foreign  computers  or  going  beyond 
the  "voluntary  self-restraints"  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  has  been  imposing  on  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  since  July  1. 

Mr.  Fukuda.  who  is  about  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a  gallstone,  re- 
ceived this  reporter  at  7  45  A.M.  at  his  com- 
forUble  Japanese-style  home  In  the  western 
suburbs  of  Tokyo.  Twenty  pairs  of  shoes 
were  lined  up  in  his  entrance  hall  and  a 
former  cabinet  minister  was  being  ushered 
out. 

"I  must  have  had  50  visitors  so  far  this 
morning."  Mr.  Pukuda  said  Jovially.  "I  keep 
an  open-door  policy  " 

In  Japan,  a  politicians  status  can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  shoes  In  his  en- 
trance hall  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing—the only  time  he  Is  usually  free  to  re- 
ceive visitors  before  starting  his  dally  rounds. 

ACCORD    ON    SECURrry    SEEN 

The  basic  facts  of  the  Japanese-American 
relationship,  as  Mr.  Pukuda  sees  them,  are 
as  follows: 

There  Is  no  clash  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  the  most  Important  area  of 
their  relationship — security.  The  forthcom- 
ing return  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  rule  is 
the  best  symbol  of  Japanese-American 
friendship  In  this  area. 

But  there  is  sharp  disagreement,  in  the 
economic  field,  with  textiles  the  major  exam- 
ple. The  disagreement,  at  this  point,  is  mainly 
between  financial  and  political  circles  on 
both  sides— legislators  and  businessmen 
But  if  It  Is  allowed  to  continue,  this  could 
engage  the  national  feelings  of  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Japanese,  at  which  point  the  dis- 
pute could  begin  to  affect  the  two  countries' 
security  relationship  as  well 

It  Is  urgently  necessary  for  Japan  to  ad- 
Just  her  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States  before  national  feelings  reach  such 
an  explosive  stage,  Mr  Fukuda  declared 

At  present,  Japan  continues  to  pump  ex- 
ports Into  the  American  market  at  a  stead- 
ily rising  rate,  while  restricting  American 
exports  to  Japan,  both  oT  capital  and  of 
goods.  Almost  every  Japanese  businessman  or 
official  who  has  recently  gone  to  the  United 
States  has  come  back  telling  the  same  story: 
that  American  political  and  economic  circles 
are  extremely  Irritated  over  what  they  regard 
as  the  unfairness  of  Japan's  position. 

On  June  4,  the  former  Sato  Cabinet  an- 
nounced an  eight-point  program  to  deal  with 
complaints  coming  in  about  Japanese  prac- 
tices, not  only  from  the  United  States  but 
from  many  other  countries. 

The  program  called  for  easing  of  restric- 
tions on  Imports,  specially  reduced  tariffs  for 
Imports  from  developing  countries,  tariff 
cuts.  llbenOlzatlon  of  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment In  Japan,  removal  of  nontarlff  barriers, 
Increased  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  orderly  marketing  of  exports 
aibroad  and  flexible  manipulation  oT  fiscal  and 


monetary  policies  to  stimulate  domestic  de- 
mand. 

"The  Americans  said.  In  effect:  'Tou  have 
a  fine  program.  But  what  we  want  Is  action." 
I  agree  with  them,  and  action  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have."  Mr.  Pukuda  said. 

As  many  of  the  eight  points  as  possible  will 
be  carried  out  during  July  and  August,  while 
others  that  require  legislative  action  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  (Parliament)  this  fall. 
Mr  Pukuda  looks  upon  the  annual  Cabinet- 
level  consultations  with  United  States  offi- 
cials, scheduled  for  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber, as  a  good  occasion  on  which  to  tell  his 
American  colleagues  about  progress  already 
made  and  further  steps  to  follow. 

Specifically,  on  textiles,  Mr.  Pukuda  said 
he  did  not  regard  Japans  long  dispute  with 
the  United  States  as  having  been  resolved  by 
the  Japanese  industry's  recent  imposition  of 
"voluntary  self-restraints."  He  thus  Is  the 
first  Japanese  minister  to  assert  that  he  con- 
templated steps  going  beyond  "self-re- 
straints" as  a  means  of  settling  the  Issue, 
which  is  basically  one  of  curbing  Japanese 
exports  at  a  time  when  the  American  textile 
industry  is  in  deep  economic  difficulties. 

Mr.  Pukuda  would  not  commit  himself  to 
seeking  a  Government-to-Government  agree- 
ment, which  is  what  Washington  desires,  say- 
ing this  was  a  matter  of  method  and  detail 
to  be  worked  out.  But  he  expressed  hoped 
that  within  two  months  at  least  the  outline 
of  a  settlement  could  emerge. 

One  area  where  Japan  should  not  hesitate 
to  speak  out,  Mr  Pukuda  said.  Is  that  ol  de- 
fense. "Our  Constitution  "allows  us 'to  con- 
centrate exclusively  on  our  own  self-defense." 
he  declared.  "Therefore  we  cannot  contrib- 
ute to  world  peace  In  the  area  of  military 
power.  The  Umted  Slates  must  recognize  this 
fact." 

Japan  Sats  Laird  Pledges  Arms  Aid:  Prom- 
ise OP  Help  To  Improve  Outdated  Equip- 
ment FOR  Forces  Is  Reported 

(By  Takashl  Oka) 

Tokyo.  July  10.— A  Japanese  Defense 
Agency  spokesman  said  today  that  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  R  Laird  had  pledged  to  help 
the  Japanese  improve  their  military  equip- 
ment. 

The  pledge  reportely  came  when  Mr  Lalrd 
met  with  Kelklchl  Masuhara,  the  new  Japa- 
nese minister  in  charge  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Lalrd  was  said  to  have  promised  to 
effectively  maintain  the  securtly  treaty  sys- 
tem under  which  the  United  States  helps 
with  Japan's  defense  and  Japan  permits 
United  States  bases  on  her  territory. 

The  Defense  Secretary  also  pledged  to  work 
for  approval  in  the  United  States  Senate  of 
the  agreement  to  return  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
to  Japanese  rule  some  time  next  year.  Mr. 
Lalrd  made  a  similar  pledge  to  Premier 
Elsaku  Sato  yesterday. 

During  his  visit  to  Self-Defense  Force  units, 
the  Secretary  Is  reported  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  use  of  outdated  equipment. 

Much  of  this  equipment  was  originally 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  As  the  equip- 
ment became  older,  the  Japanese  replaced 
it,  not  with  American  war  goods,  but  with 
equipment  of  their  own  development  and  de- 
sign. 

Some  defense  experts  In  this  country 
charged  that  In  so  doing,  the  Self-Defense 
Force  sacrificed  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
buying  proven  equipment  abroad,  for  the 
sake  of  developing  a  more  advanced  Japa- 
nese technology. 

Mr.  Lalrd  has  not  entered  openly  Into  this 
controversy.  But  observers  here  note  that 
for  years  the  Finance  Ministry  has  resisted 
Defense  Agency  efforU  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  homemade  equipment  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  be  che^er  to  buy  tested 
equipment  from  abroad. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  leaves  tomorrow 
for  South  Korea  after  eight  days  in  Japan. 
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CONTSOVIKSIXS    AVOIDKD 

Mr.  Lalrd'8  mcetlnga  with  Mr.  Masuhara 
today  and  with  Mr.  Sate  yesterday  were  de- 
scribed as  oordlal.  Both  the  Secretary  and 
his  Japanese  boats  seem  anxloua  to  avoid 
such  controversial  subjects  as  the  poeslble 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Japan. 
Earlier,  a  member  of  Mr.  Laird's  p^rty  had 
Intimated  that  American  defense  planners 
were  not  averse  to  seeing  Japan  "go  nuclear" 
In  the  late  nlneteen-seventles  or  early  nine- 
teen-elghtles.  The  statement  was  made  dur- 
ing a  briefing  described  as  an  expression  of 
Mr.  Laird's  own  views. 

News  reports  of  the  briefing  catised  a  furor 
In  this  country,  where  the  Government's 
declared  policy  la  neither  to  poBsees  nuclear 
weapons,  made  them  or  allow  them  Into  the 
country. 

The  United  States  State  Department  Issued 
a  statement  following  the  news  reports  that 
It  knew  "of  no  responsible  body  of  opinion 
In  Ji^an  or  the  United  States  that  advocates 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Japan  or 
foresees  such  a  necessity  or  poeslbillty." 

This  uproar  over  what  Japan  might  or 
might  not  do  has  obscured  what  Is  of  more 
Immediate  Interest  to  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can defense  planners:  the  quality  of  the 
Japanese  Self -Defense  Force  and  Ita  360,000 
men  In  land.  sea.  and  air  force.  Under  Japan's 
constitution,  the  Self-Defense  Force  cannot 
serve  overseas,  nor  can  It  acquire  purely  of- 
fensive weapons.  The  political  reality  in 
Japan  Is  such  that  these  restrictions  are 
unlikely  to  be  removed  soon. 

WORKING    within    rRAMEWORK 

Therefore,  some  defense  planners  of  both 
nations  believe  It  Is  more  fruitful  for  the 
United  States  to  seek  maximum  effectiveness 
of  the  Self-Defense  Force  within  its  present 
framework. 

It  Is  Impractical,  for  instance,  the  planners 
believe,  for  Japan  to  think  In  terms  of  re- 
placing the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet — 
task  forces  grouped  around  carriers  and  In- 
cluding one-third  of  a  battle-ready  Marine 
division  at  sea. 

But  limited  submarine  activity,  such  as  de- 
fense, a  function  of  the  fleet.  Is  already  being 
carried  out  by  the  Japanese  without  violat- 
ing their  Constitution.  Any  strengthening  of 
the  Japanese  antisubmarine  role  would  be 
the  kind  of  military  burden  sharing  the 
Nixon  doctrine  calls  for,  at  least  In  this  one 
area. 

Japan  has  begun  to  develop  fixed  under- 
water electronic  submarine  detection  devices 
and  an  airborne  early  warning  system  also  Is 
planned. 

Both  systems  rely  exclusively  on  Japanese 
technology.  For  the  airborne  system,  for  In- 
stance, $33-milllon  Is  budgeted  for  research 
and  development  over  five  years.  Some  ex- 
perts see  this  as  a  waste  of  money,  consider- 
ing that  the  best  such  system  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States. 

Laird  in  the  China  Shop 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is  rightly  proud 
of  the  way  It  has  managed  the  approach  to 
better  relations  with  China.  But  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  Lalrd  seems  not  to  have  been 
let  In  on  the  secret. 

In  Tokyo  the  other  day  he  casually  played 
bull  In  the  Japan  shop  with  an  Issue  that 
could  undo  all  the  careful  preparatory  work 
done  by  the  administration  so  far.  That  Is- 
sue, the  key  to  American  relations  with 
China.  Is  the  Issue  of  nuclear  we^wns  for 
Japan. 

So  far  the  administration  has  concentrated 
on  two  aspects  of  Improved  relations  with 
mainland  China.  One  concerns  the  Issue  of 
Chinese  representation  at  the  United  Nations. 

At  his  press  conference  on  June  7,  President 
Nixon  observed  that  "a  significant  change  has 
taken  place  at  the  United  Nations  on  the  Is- 
sue of  the  admission  of  mainland  China." 

That  statement  sounds  innocuous.  It  says 


nothing  about  a  one-China  policy  or  a  two- 
China  policy  or  anything  of  the  sort.  But  It 
announces  that  the  administration  is  pre- 
pared to  adjust  Its  own  position  to  the  pre- 
vailing coiksenaus  at  the  U.N.  It  opens  up  the 
avenue  to  a  one-China  p<dicy,  or  a  two-China 
policy,  or  whatever  else  Mr.  Nixon  feels  Is 
sensible. 

The  second  approach  to  Peking  has  been 
on  bilateral  relations.  There  has  been  a 
steady  dismantling  of  restrictions  on  trade, 
travel  and  cultural  exchange.  That  progress 
toward  normalization  can  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

The  feature  common  to  both  approaches  is 
gradualism.  As  he  moves  forward,  the  Presi- 
dent can  get  the  feel  of  public  opinion  In 
this  country,  and  reaction  In  China  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  he  can  vary  the  pace  of  what  he  does  as 
these  various  f acton  dictate. 

But  this  cautious  i4>proach,  while  basically 
sound,  has  as  a  necessary  difficulty  that  It 
does  not  offer  much  to  Peking.  The  Chinese 
know  that  on  both  international  representa- 
tion and  bilateral  relations  they  have  time  on 
their  side.  Eventually,  they  are  going  to  get 
both  and  there  Is  no  need  to  pay  a  price 
now — the  more  so  as  neither  international 
representation  nor  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  i^t  to  be  aU  that  important  to 
Peking. 

What  really  does  matter  to  the  Chinese  now 
Is  the  threat  of  Japan,  and  particularly  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  Japan.  Judging  by  Pe- 
king's recent  comment,  Tokyo  has  replaced 
Washington  as  the  big  bad  wolf  of  Interna- 
tional relations. 

Richard  Moorsteen  and  Morton  Abramo- 
wltz  point  out  In  their  study,  "Remaking 
China  Policy,"  that  "Japanese  rearmament. 
Including  Japanese  nuclear  acquisition,  has 
shot  upward  In  Peking's  publicly  expressed 
concerns." 

They  cite  among  other  things  an  editorial 
In  the  Peking  Review  charging  that  "Jap- 
anese militarism  aims  at  nuclear  threat 
and  nuclear  blackmail." 

In  these  circumstances,  the  eventual  point 
of  harmony  between  this  country  and  China 
lies  In  the  nuclear  field.  Specifically,  there 
Is  a  Joint  Interest  In  not  having  Japan  go 
nuclear.  At  some  point  down  the  road,  Wash- 
ington will  want  to  link  good  relations  with 
China  to  a  non-nuclear  Japan  whose  de- 
fense Is  underwritten  by  the  American  de- 
terrent. 

But  all  this  seems  to  have  been  lost  on 
Secretary  Lalrd.  During  a  visit  to  Tokyo 
last  week  he  left  Japanese  officials  with 
the  clear  Impression  that  the  United  States 
expected  them  to  play  a  much  larger  role 
In  their  own  defense.  As  part  of  that  role, 
he  Indicated  that  Washington,  In  flat  defi- 
ance of  this  country's  commitment  to  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  did  not  mind  If  To- 
kyo developed  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Laird's  gaffe  can,  of  course,  be  un- 
done. As  Ambassador  Nobuhlko  Ushlba 
pointed  out  In  a  remarkable  speech  Friday 
night,  a  nuclear  Japan  Is  "neither  probable 
nor  practical."  But  undoing  the  damage  is 
not  so  easy. 

Mr.  Lalrd  has  set  In  motion  In  Japanese 
politics  currents  very  difficult  to  arrest — es- 
pecially now  that  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions are  already  aggravated  by  conflicts  of 
economic  Interest.  He  has  built  suspicions 
In  Peking  that  will  be  also  hard  to  dissipate. 

These  troubles  are  all  unnecessary.  But 
they  suggest  the  urgent  need  for  bringing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Into  the  delicate 
policy  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying,  so  rightly,  to 
follow. 

Laird  CoNrusss  Japan  on  A-Arms  Ibstte 
(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

ToKTO.  July  13. — Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird's  studied  ambiguity  on  the  Issue  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  Japan  during  his  re- 
cent  visit   here   has   left   behind   a  trail   of 


confusion,  uneasiness  and  agitated  debate 
concerning  his  possible  motives. 

When  a  Japanese  reporter  asked  bow  the 
United  States  would  react  U  Japan  developed 
tactical  nuclear  weapons,  Lalrd  suggested  at 
his  farewell  news  conference  that  Japanese 
defense  planners  should  give  "higher  priority" 
to  upgrading  conventional  military  capabil- 
ities, adding  that  "President  Nixon  and  our 
government  will  continue  to  provide  the  nu- 
clear umbrella." 

The  secretary  coupled  this  response  with 
an  assurance  that  he  sees  "no  role  for  Japan 
as  far  as  the  nuclear  deterrent  la  concerned 
during  the  periods  of  the  lB70s  and  beyond." 
But  he  spoke  of  the  Issue  casualty  as  one  of 
"priorities"  three  times  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  and  the  Inference  drawn  by  most 
Japanese  observers  was  that  he  does  not  nec- 
essarily rule  out  the  future  desirability  or 
Inevitability  of  nuclear  arms  after  the  con- 
ventional buildup  now  programmed  here  has 
been  completed  In  1980. 

What  Lalrd  said  with  cautious  Indirection 
In  the  open  forum  of  a  press  conference  con- 
firmed the  worst  Japanese  fears  generated  by 
more  direct  statements  coming  out  of  an 
earlier  background  briefing  given  by  U.S.  de- 
fense planners  authorised  to  discuss  the  sec- 
retary's thinking. 

The  principal  spokesman  at  this  briefing 
pointed  to  a  series  of  developments  which 
might  lead  Japan  to  deploy  defensive  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  early  ISSOs — possltfly  "ABMs 
(antlballlstlc  missiles)  on  ships,"  be  said, 
since  a  country  with  Japan's  population  den- 
sity would  be  doomed  If  enemy  mlssllee  ever 
came  close  to  the  big  population  centers. 

The  most  critical  development  pushing 
Japan  toward  the  nuclear  option,  it  was 
suggested,  would  be  a  U.S. -Soviet  agreement 
In  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  result- 
ing In  a  reduced  U.S.  nuclear  posture  in  the 
Pacific. 

Peking  Is  not  talcing  part  In  the  negotia- 
tions and  would  still  be  free  to  develop  its 
missile  strength  unchecked. 

This  would  poee  a  growing  threat  to  Japan 
at  a  time  when  the  intercontinental  baUlstlc 
missile  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
Peking  would  still  be  "decades"  away,  and 
when  the  United  States  would  feel  less  di- 
rectly endangered  than  ever  before  by  Mos- 
cow. 

Even  if  the  strategic  arms  talks  did  not 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  VB.  nuclear 
presence  in  the  Pacific,  the  spokesman  rea- 
soned, Washington  might  be  Increasingly  un- 
willing to  bear  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
nuclear  deterrent  alone.  No  longer  would 
Japan  be  an  Indirect  beneficiary  of  an  anti- 
Soviet  strategic  posture  that  the  United 
States  maintained  basically  for  Its  own  sake. 

CHANCED    SCTTTNG 

In  this  changed  strategic  setting.  Tokyo 
could  choose  to  acknowledge  its  new  position 
as  the  immediate  beneficiary  of  the  deterrent 
and  actively  help  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain it.  Or  Japan  might  begin  to  worry 
about  U.S.  reliability  and  decide  Instead  to 
develop  Its  own  defensive  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  supplement  to  the  U.8.  strategic  umbrella. 

The  point  of  It  all  was  not  so  much  that 
the  United  States  should  directly  encourage 
Japan  to  go  nuclear,  but  rather  that  the 
Japanese  should  begin  to  pay  a  greater  price 
for  U.S.  nuclear  protection.  By  Implying  that 
the  U.S.  nuclear  shield  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  afraid  to  see  Japan  go  nuclear,  Lalrd 
apparently  hoped  to  change  the  blddingln 
the  overall  baigalnlng  relationship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Laird  astonished  the  Japanese  press  and 
delighted  hawkish  elements  in  the  military 
here  with  an  uncompromising  refusal  to 
permit  a  public  verification  procedure  dem- 
onstrating the  removal  of  nuclear  weapons 
from  Okinawa. 

He  seemed  impatient  on  finding  that  the 
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"nuclear  allergy"  Is  stUl  dominant  here  25 
years  after  Hlroalilina  but  did  not  let  tbla 
deter  blm  trom  aaktog  tor  tree  acoeae  by 
nudear-areied  and  nuclear-powered  VS. 
Bblps.  Bubnuulnea  and  aircraft  aa  a  logiaal 
ooioUary  to  reeelTtnc  VS.  nuclear  pcoteoUon. 


It  U  understood  that  Laird  also  a^ed 
for  semipermanent  arrangements  permlUlng 
tlie  7tli  Fleet  to  make  Japan  a  "mottier-p<xt" 
as  a  way  for  Tokyo  to  help  support  the  nu- 
clear detersDt  and  the  U.S.  naval  presence  in 
a  more  general  sense.  At  present,  U.S.  Teasels. 
including  alrormft  earners  with  nuclear- 
capable  aircraft,  operate  oat  of  the  huge  San 
Diego.  OaMf.,  naval  station  as  home  base. 
uMng  Tokosuka  and  Oasebo  in  Japan  only 
for  port  calls  and  repairs. 

One  of  the  most  Interestlrkg  Items  on 
Laird's  agenda  here  was  a  proposal  for  the 
reversal  of  an  earlier  decision  to  return  Toko- 
suka and,  more  importantly,  for  the  esti^- 
llahment  of  a  major  realdentlal  complex  for 
the  wives  and  children  of  naval  personnel  on 
Okinawa.  This  would  be  a  political  hot  potato 
for  the  Japanese  government  but  was  urged 
by  Laird  as  a  way  to  save  substantial  sums  on 
steaming  costs  back  and  forth  between  San 
Diego  and  the  western  Pacific. 

The  timing  of  the  controversial  nuclear 
briefing  on  the  day  before  the  schedvtled 
opening  of  the  strategic  arms  talks  has  led 
to  a  widespread  suq>lclon  that  the  real  mo- 
tive behind  the  exercise  may  have  been  a  de- 
sire to  Influence  the  Helsinki  talks  by  project- 
ing the  specter  of  a  nuclear  Japan.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  Justified,  it  is  clear  that  the  set- 
tlement currently  proposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  Europe  oould  eventually  have  an 
Impact  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  posture  in  the 
Pacific  and  thtis  on  Japanese  nuclear  plans. 

BAH  soxraBT 

Moscow  wants  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
western  Europe  capable  of  reaching  Soviet 
territory  to  be  banned,  along  with  intercon- 
tinental missiles,  as  one  of  the  preconditions 
of  a  strategic  arms  agreement. 

Should  tlM  United  States  ever  agree  to  this, 
some  Japanese  and  U.S.  ofllclals  argue.  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  oould  point  to  this  as  a  prec- 
edent for  demanding  a  puUback  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  Pacific  for  a  comparable 
distance  from  their  shores. 

This  could  lead  to  pressures  for  the  with- 
drawal of  nuclear  bombs  for  use  by  carrier- 
based  aircraft  from  storage  vessels  In  the 
western  Pacific,  and  it  oould  make  it  all  but 
impossible,  politically  speaking,  for  nuclear- 
armed  ships,  submarines  or  aircraft  to  call 
at  Japanese  ports. 

In  sBBwsBing  the  weight  of  accident  and 
design  In  ths  Laird  visit,  it  Is  Instructive  to 
recall  the  secisiaiy's  long  preoccupation  with 
the  rtde  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  hands  of 
U.8.  allies  as  an  assentlal  element  in  the  U.S. 
strategy.  Laird's  1983  book.  "America's  Strat- 
egy Oap.'"  advocated  "defensive  nuclear 
weapons  with  proper  controls"  for  NATO 
partzters.  oHlng  approvingly  a  statement  that 
"military  estaUlshments  which  do  not  have 
nuclear  weapons  arc  little  more  thsin  over- 
Blaed  gendarmeries." 

saiasxNCK  notsd 

Japanese  readers  have  been  quick  to  note 
the  reference  to  "proper  controls,"  implying 
a  two-key  arrangement,  as  well  as  another 
passage  made  In  the  NATO  context  with  a 
striking  applloabilHy  to  the  current  Japan - 
UB.  dialogue  Initiated  by  Laird.  "The  nu- 
clear deterrent  In  the  hands  of  the  allied 
powers  would  be  a  great  help  to  us."  Laird 
wrote,  "rince  it  would  provide  us  with  a 
bargaining  vehicle  for  Insisting,  in  turn,  that 
they  meet  their  conventional  force  require- 
ments." 

The  alarmed  antlnuclear  forces  here  sse 
the  lAlrd  visit  aa  renewed  proof  of  collusion 
between  Japanese  and  American  hawks  and 
as  a  partial  vindication  of  the  Chinees  prop- 


aganda line  warning  of  ths  revival  ot  Japan- 
ese mllltarlBm. 

"Smoke  does  not  arise  when  there  is  no 
fire  whatsoever,"  said  tiM  newspaper  Asahl 
in  a  comment  on  the  State  Department  dis- 
claimer issued  fallowing  the  briefing  here. 

Yomluri  recalled  the  DefMiae  Agency  white 
paper  last  October  arguing  thsit  "small-scale, 
tactical,  purely  defensive  nuclear  weapons" 
would  be  legally  permissible  under  the  UJ3. 
Imposed  "no  war"  constitution. 

"These  press  reports  are  trial  balloons  in- 
tended for  American  and  Japanese  public 
opinion,"  Tomlurl  observed. 


EPPECnVE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
two  separately  i»%pared  treatments  on 
the  subject  of  effective  firearms  control. 

The  first  presentation  is  entitled  "The 
Failure  of  Federal  Gun  Controls."  It  was 
written  by  Carl  Bakal  and  appears  in  the 
current — July  3 — issue  of  the  Saturday 
Review. 

Anne  Lapidus  Lemer  is  the  author 
of  the  second  treatment  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  Monday.  July  5. 
Under  the  startling  headline  "Make  Mine 
Semiautomatic,"  Anne  Lemer  bril- 
liantly satirizes  what  oould  become  our 
real-life  approach  to  the  increasing  surge 
for  more  guns  to  defend  ourselves  from 
all  those  other  folks  who  have  guns. 
While  Bakal.  who  also  authored  the  ex- 
pert documentary  "No  Right  To  Bear 
Arms."  tells  the  sad  and  shameful  litany 
of  the  loopholes  in  our  current  firearms 
laws — Anne  Lemer's  treatise  should  Jolt 
every  reasoning  American  into  a  full 
realization  of  where  we  will  all  end  up  if 
we  persist  In  the  giddiness  of  the  gim 
mystique.  At  that  point,  human  rights 
will  be  granted  through  the  muzzle  of 
a  gun  barrel.  And  personal  freedoms  will 
be  guaranteed  not  by  the  blessings  of  the 
Constitution,  but  by  the  fastest  gim. 

I  was  impressed  with  Carl  Bakal's  ex- 
pression of  our  failure  to  implement  ef- 
fective controls.  He  clearly  sees  that  ex- 
isting statutes  on  firearms  exist,  not  to 
control  crime  or  to  resist  the  aJouse  of 
guns — but,  rather,  existing  laws  play  on 
the  national  lipservice  to  needed  con- 
trols, while  actually  avoiding  the  provi- 
sion of  effective  controls  or  screening  to 
prevent  high  risk  users  from  gaining  ac- 
cess to  weapons  use.  Thus,  although  the 
letter  of  the  law — the  1968  Qun  Con- 
trol Act — prohibits  the  mail  order  sale  of 
guns  Oi.  all  types,  including  cheap  hand- 
guns, there  are  no  Federal  restrictions 
on  gun  shipments  between  licensed  deal- 
ers in  different  States.  So,  as  Bakal  prop- 
erly p(tots  out,  a  person  who  lives  In  one 
State  and  wishes  to  buy  a  gun  available 
in  another  State  can  order  it  through  a 
federally  licensed  dealer  In  his  home 
State.  The  dealer  who  has  the  gun  then 
sends  it  to  the  dealer  In  the  purchaser's 
State  of  residence.  The  purchaser  can 
then  pick  up  the  gun  from  the  dealer  In 
his  home  State.  Loopholes  like  this  one 
enforce  the  adamancy  of  gun  control 
critics  who  believe  gun  laws  would  not 
halt  gim  crimes.  To  that  phrase,  I  sub- 
mit that  "weak  and  Insincere"  laws  will 
not  halt  gim  crimes.  What  is  needed  Is 
meaningful  legislation  that  is  reallsUcal^ 
designed  to  screen  potential  licensees  and 
deny  gun  poesession  to  hi«h  risk  persons. 


At  the  same  time,  procedures  must  pro- 
vide for  testing  and  monitoring  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  shooter's  ability.  If  you 
do  not  prove  to  be  a  high  risk  to  society 
and  you  can  thoroughly  prove  your  profi- 
ciency with  weapons,  there  is  no  reason 
to  deny  you  a  gun.  But,  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Bakal  calls  us  to  task  \&  simply  that 
this  Nation  has  not  yet  made  the  com- 
mitment to  end  our  bloody  firearms  as- 
sault upon  our  fellow  Americans. 

Anne  Lemer  reminds  us  that  unless 
we  do  enact  effective  cootrols,  every  citi- 
zen will  find  that  his  firecu^n  is  more 
vital  than  his  automobile. 

Before  we  fall  to  that  level,  I  expect. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  can  resurrect  with 
a  thread  of  sanity,  some  of  the  rising  de- 
mands for  adequate  firearms  protection 
from  ourselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Ths  FAn.csE  or  PcDOtAi.  Oxnt  Contsol 
(By  Carl  Bak&l) 

In  the  wake  of  the  assassinations  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
"provide  for  better  control  of  the  Interstate 
traffic  In  firearms."  Signed  by  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  on  October  23,  1968.  and 
dated  to  take  effect  on  December  16.  the  land- 
mark measure  was  the  first  federal  gun  con- 
trol legislation  of  any  consequence  passed  In 
three  decades. 

The  new  law  virtually  bans  the  Interstate 
and  mall-order  shipment  of  firearms  to  Indi- 
viduals and  forbids  over-the-counter  gun 
sales  to  minors.  It  also  prohibits  the  posses- 
sion of  gvma  by  convicted  criminals  and  cer- 
tain undesirables,  and  bars  the  importation 
of  those  cheap,  concealable  foreign  handguns 
responsible  for  so  much  murder  and  mayhem 
in  this  country. 

Yet,  It  Is  scarcely  more  difficult  to  get  a  gun 
today  than  it  was  before  the  new  law  went 
into  effect  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  Almost 
anyone — even  a  mvuderer.  a  madman,  an  ad- 
dict, an  alcoholic,  or  another  potential  assas- 
sin— can  stlU  easily  buy  some  sort  of  gun. 
including  a  S265.8S  Remington  deer  rlfie  of 
the  type  used  to  kill  the  Reverend  Dr.  King 
and  a  (6  Iver  Johnson  pistol  like  the  one  In- 
volved in  the  murder  of  Senator  Kennedy. 

In  fact,  during  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  Increase  in  the  sale  of  guns  and  par- 
ticularly handguns,  which,  though  compris- 
ing only  about  a  qiuurter  of  the  roughly 
ninety  million  privately  owned  firearms 
thought  to  be  In  this  country  (fome  authori- 
ties put  the  figure  as  high  as  200  million), 
now  account  for  half  of  all  our  homicides 
and  three-quarters  of  all  firearms  homicides. 
Whereas  the  annual  sale  of  shotguns  and 
rifles  has  doubled  since  1963.  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns, few  of  which  are  usable  for  sporting 
purposes,  has  quadrupled,  according  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  which  notes  that  dras- 
tic Increases  In  gun  purchases  occur  In  areas 
that  have  experienced  civil  disorders.  With 
twenty-four  million  handguns  already  in 
private  hands,  an  additional  two  and  a  half 
mlUion  are  being  manufact\ired  domestically 
or  Imported  every  year.  Today,  one  new  hand- 
gun Is  sold  in  the  United  States  every  thir- 
teen seconds,  and  used  handguns  are  being 
traded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  a  minute. 

In  Dallas,  gun  dealers  say  their  handgun 
sales  have  more  than  doubled  smce  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968  went  Into  effect.  "Before 
the  gun  law  was  passed,  we  were  selling  sev- 
enty-five to  one  hundred  guns  a  month," 
says  one  dealer.  "Now  we  average  two  hun- 
dred  and    fifty  to   three   hundred   sales   a 
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month."  And  Dallas  District  Attorney  Henry 
Wade  says,  "If  the  gun  law  is  having  any 
effect,  I  cant  teU  what  it  Is." 

"I  dont  think  that  the  gtm  law  baa  cut 
down  the  avaUabUlty  any,"  says  Jamie  Moore, 
chief  of  poUce  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  a 
state  in  which  one  dealer  alone  reported  that 
his  sales  had  tripled  during  the  first  six 
months  the  law  was  In  effect. 

Inevitably,  crimes  committed  with  guns 
across  the  nation  have  also  shown  a  sharp 
Increase.  Armed  robbery  with  guns  increased 
from  99,000  in  1908  to  116,000  in  1969:  ag- 
gravated assaults  by  gun  increased  from 
dS,000  to  73,000  and  murder  by  gun  from 
8,900  to  9.400.  Colncldentally.  our  9.400  fire- 
arms homicides  In  1969  equaled  exactly  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  In  combat  in 
Vietnam  that  year.  When  you  add  the  nearly 
3,000  annual  domestic  fatal  victims  of  fire- 
arms accidents  and  the  10,500  gun  suicides 
here  the  total  of  our  annual  home-front  fire- 
arms fatalities  now  amounts  to  23,000 — or.  In 
a  single  year,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
combat  deaths  the  U.S.  military  has  suffered 
during  our  entire  decade  In  Vletnanx. 

What  is  the  reason  for  all  this?  What  has 
happened  to  the  law  that  was  supposed  to 
curtail  this  growing  glut  of  guns  and  to  "pro- 
vide support  to  federal,  state,  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  in  their  fight  against 
crime  and  violence"? 

The  fact  U  that  the  Oim  Control  Act  of 
1968,  although  weU-lntended  and  widely  her- 
alded as  a  major  step  forward.  Is  a  sadly 
Inadequate  compromise  law,  one  riddled 
with  as  many  holes  as  a  marksman's  target. 
For  example,  a  provision  of  the  act  did  in- 
deed stop  the  importation  of  the  snubnosed 
pistols  and  revolvers  known  as  "Saturday 
night  specials" — cheap,  concealable  guns  of 
the  kind  that  no  sportsman  and  few  police 
officers  would  want.  Retailing  for  anywhere 
from  S30  to  $15  or  even  less,  they  had  been 
coming  Into  the  United  States  (largely  from 
West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain)  at  the  rate 
of  750,000  a  year,  and  were  a  favorite  of  the 
crlmliuil.  being  used  In  no  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  all  crimes  Involving  guns,  according 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Violence. 

However,  the  new  law,  while  *^""lng  the 
Importation  of  these  guns,  did  not  prohibit 
the  Importation  of  their  parts.  Hence,  thanks 
to  Yankee  Ingenuity,  a  quaint  new  "cottage 
Industry"  has  sprung  up  in  this  country.  En- 
terprising former  importers  have  been  as- 
sembling Saturday  night  specials  here  usmg 
parts  from  abroad  and  cheap  local  labor — 
In  Miami.  Cuban  refugees  are  paid  about 
$1.90  an  hour — working  In  makeshift  fac- 
tories such  as  converted  garages  and  even  a 
church.  In  addition,  some  domestic  manu- 
facturers are  producing  these  che^>  hand- 
guns from  parts  made  exclusively  in  the 
Omted  States.  As  a  result,  total  domestic 
production  of  these  guns  during  1970  was 
estimated  to  be  about  one  million — or  far 
more  than  the  annual  fiow  of  foreign  guns 
that  the  1968  law  was  supposed  to  st<^. 

In  any  number  of  specialized  gun  maga- 
zines or  newspapers  sold  by  subscription  or 
on  newsstands  you  can  see  mail-order  ad- 
verUsementa  for  these  guns,  which  there- 
fore soon  find  their  way  to  almost  every  part 
of  ovu"  country. 

But  doesnt  the  Gun  Control  Act  prohibit 
the  interstate  mall-order  sale  of  these  and 
other  guns?  Yes.  an  Individual  on  his  own 
cannot  purchase  or  sell  a  gun  across  state 
lines.  But  there  are  no  federal  restrictions 
on  gun  shipments  between  licensed  dealers 
In  different  states.  Hence,  if  a  person  who 
lives  In  one  state  wishes  to  buy  a  gun  avail- 
able in  another  state,  he  can  place  an  order 
for  It  through  a  federally  licensed  dealer  in 
his  home  state.  The  dealer  who  has  the  gun 
then  sends  It  to  the  dealer  in  the  purchaser's 
state  of  residence.  The  purcdiaser  can  then 
pick  up  the  gun  from  the  dealer  In  his  home 
state. 

Under  the  act,  any  resident  of  a  state  can 
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purchase  a  gun  anywhere  in  his  state  pro- 
vided he  meets  specified  minimiiTn  «ge  je- 
qulrements  (twenty-one  for  handguns  and 
eighteen  for  long  guns)  and  is  not  under  in- 
dictment or  has  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
punlahable  by  nK>re  than  a  year's  Impris- 
onment. Nor  can  he  be  a  fugitive  from  Justice, 
a  narcotics  addict  or  unlawful  user  of  drugs, 
an  adjudged  or  committed  mental  incompe- 
tent, or  anyone  else  otherwise  disqualified 
from  gun  ownership  by  state  or  local  law. 
However,  the  federal  law  provides  no  fool- 
proof way  for  gun  dealers  to  check  on  the 
background  of  a  would-be  purchaser  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  to  determine  whether  the 
person  they  are  selling  to  is  Just  who  he  says 
he  is.  A  driver's  license  is  usually  considered 
sufficient  identification  to  establish  a  per- 
son's name,  address,  and  age.  And  so,  any 
proscribed  person  can  easily  get  a  gun,  as  well 
as  ammunition  for  It  by  presenting  false  cre- 
dentials or  by  simply  lying.  Another  gaping 
loophole  In  the  1968  law  Is  that  any  legal 
purchaser  of  a  gun  can,  with  virtually  no 
risk  of  federal  prosecution,  resell  or  give  it 
In  his  own  state  to  virtually  any  other  in- 
dividual— a  friend,  a  neighbor,  even  a  total 
stranger,  no  matter  how  unsavory  his  back- 
ground. 

Aren't  there  state  laws  to  screen  out  such 
persons?  Unfortunately,  most  state  gun  laws 
are  Inadequate,  nonexistent,  or  unenforce- 
able. No  states  have  any  licensing  laws  that 
really  restrict  the  purchase  and  possession  of 
rifles  or  shotguns,  and  few  states  have  any 
meanlngfTil  laws  that  apply  to  handgtms.  In 
fact,  eight  states  have  no  law  against  felons 
buying  firearms,  and  in  thirty-five  states 
lunatics  can  legaUy  own  guns.  The  National 
Commission  on  Violence  rated  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  perhi^M  New  Jersey  as 
the  only  states  with  restrictive  handgun  li- 
censing laws  that  are  strictly  enforced.  The 
commission  also  noted  that  of  the  estimated 
twenty-fovu-  million  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try, only  about  three  to  five  million  were 
covered  by  records  maintained  by  the  states. 
Yet,  the  new  federal  law  has  left  it  largely  to 
the  states  to  carry  the  burden  of  dealing  with 
the  menace  of  the  handgun. 

To  safeguard  themselves  against  the  short- 
comings of  our  ineffectual  federal  and  state 
laws,  a  number  of  municipalities,  during  the 
past  few  years,  have  enacted  laws  of  their 
own  aimed  at  restricting  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  to  their  residents. 
For  example,  m  1965  Philadelphia  passed  an 
ordinance  much  stricter  than  the  permis- 
sive Pennsylvania  handgun  licensing  law. 
The  tolerant  state  law  imposed  on  would-be 
handgun  purchasers  only  the  minor  incon- 
venience of  having  to  wait  forty-eight  hours 
for  delivery  after  filling  out  a  perftinctory 
application  form.  But  applicants  were  not  re- 
quired to  furnish  fingerprints  or  photo- 
graphs: thus,  no  meaningful  check  could  be 
m_de  for  a  criminal  record.  On  the  other 
band,  under  the  city  ordinance,  those  wish- 
ing to  purchase  any  type  of  giin— shotguns 
and  rifles  as  well  as  handguns — would  have  to 
apply  for  a  police  permit,  furnishing  flnger- 
prlnts,  photographs,  and  the  flrearm'a  serial 
number. 

What  effect  has  the  ordinance  bad?  From 
1965  to  1969.  criminal  homicides  in  Phila- 
delphia increased  32  per  cent.  However,  this 
was  far  below  the  47  per  cent  rise  acroas  the 
nation  as  a  whole  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Slgnlflcantly,  only  44  per  cent  of  PhiS- 
adelphla's  murders  in  1969  Involved  gtuis, 
slightly  above  the  43  per  cent  In  1966, 
whereas  the  average  for  the  nation  increased 
from  57  per  cent  In  1965  to  65  per  cent  in 
1969.  Perhaps  even  more  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  six  years  the  ordinance 
has  been  in  effect  permits  have  been  denied 
to  779  persons  out  of  a  total  of  27468 
would-be  gun  ptirchasers.  Among  the  779 
prevented  from  purctiaslng  guns  locally  have 
been   123  burglars,  48  robbers,   121   persons 


with  convictions  for  aggravated  assault  ^"^l 
battery,  16  rapists,  7  habitual  drunks,  16 
narcotics  addicts,  96  people  with  previous 
records  for  tUegaUy  carrying  concealed  »t»<< 
deadly  weapons,  27  persons  convicted  of  In- 
tent to  kill — and  12  murderers. 

The  experience  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
equaUy  dramatic.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  that 
city  of  375,000  was  known  as  the  gun  capital 
of  the  Midwest.  Firearms  of  aU  kinds  oould 
be  bought  there  not  only  at  gun  shops  but 
at  Jewelry  stores,  supermarkets,  and  gasoline 
stations — with  no  questions  asked — in  con- 
trast to  the  situation  in  Mirtiigaw  which  re- 
quires a  permit  of  sorts  for  the  purchase  of 
handguns.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  gtms  used  in  the  1967  De- 
troit riots  came  from  nearly  cities  in  such 
neighboring  states  as  Ohio;  Indeed,  many  of 
the  guns  came  from  Toledo,  only  an  hour 
away.  A  1968  survey  showed  that  of  the 
13,000  handgims  sold  by  one  Toledo  dealer 
during  a  nine-month  period  no  fewer  than 
5.448  went  to  Michigan  residents. 

In  spite  of  repeated  appeals  from  Toledo 
officials,  the  Ohio  Legislature  for  years  re- 
fused to  enact  a  law  that  would  control  the 
unrestricted  traffic  in  firearms.  Finally,  in 
August  1968,  the  Toledo  City  CouncU  en- 
acted an  ordinance  of  Its  own  that  had  been 
drafted  by  the  city's  chief  counsel.  John  J. 
Burkhart.  Aimed  especially  at  the  Saturday 
night  specials,  the  ordinance  requires  anyone 
In  the  city  who  owns  or  wishes  to  obtain  a 
handgun  to  have  an  ID  card  (cost:  $3).  The 
cards,  which  are  valid  for  three  years,  are  la- 
sued  to  aU  applicants  except  minors  under 
twenty-one.  known  fugitives,  certified  men- 
tal cases,  narcotics  addicts,  habitual  drunk^^ 
ards,  and  those  with  serious  felony  records. 

In  the  twelve-month  period  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  ordinance,  thirty-four  mur- 
ders were  commlted  in  Toledo,  twenty-two 
of  them,  or  61  per  cent,  with  handguns.  Two 
years  later,  during  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  July  1970,  the  number  of  murders 
had  dropped  to  twenty-six,  fourteen  of 
them,  or  63  per  cent,  with  handguns,  this  In 
the  face  of  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  number  of 
murders  across  the  nation.  Robberies  and 
aggravated  assaults  Involving  handguns 
showed  an  equally  dramatic  drop.  While 
crediting  these  decreases  to  all  of  the  city's 
recently  Intenslfled  efforts  to  reduce  crime. 
Chief  Counsel  Burkhart,  noting  that  half 
the  gun  outlets  In  town  have  gone  out  of 
business,  observes,  "The  new  gun  law  and 
the  resultant  greater  unavailability  of  gtms 
locally  cannot  help  but  be  a  big  factor." 

Since  Louisville,  Kentucky,  enacted  Its  or- 
dinance requiring  an  eight-day  waiting  pe- 
riod to  buy  a  handgun,  armed  robberies  in 
that  city  have  declined  9.5  per  cent  and 
assaults  with  flrearms  have  also  decreased. 
However.  In  other  cities — such  as  Washing- 
ton. DC,  New  York.  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Miami  Beach — that  have  also  en- 
acted flrearms  ordinances  of  various  kinds 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  effect  of  the 
laws  Is  not  yet  so  readily  apparent,  for  one 
thing,  because  of  the  abaence  of  equaUy 
stringent  laws  In  surrounding  or  other  near- 
by Jxirlsdlctlons.  For  example,  In  comment- 
ing on  Washington's  strict  law,  which  re- 
quires the  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
limits  ammunition  purchases  only  to  hold- 
ers of  registration  certiflcates.  Chief  of  Police 
Jerry  V.  WUson  says,  "The  only  effect  that 
this  ordinance  has  had  is  that  it  has  forced 
people  to  buy  flrearms  in  the  suburbs." 

Evidence  to  this  effect  comes  from  a  1969 
Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee 
study  of  177  sales  of  ammunition  to  District 
of  Ccdumbia  residents — by  gun  dealers  in 
nearby  Maryland.  An  FBI  check  showed  that 
at  least  sixty-six.  or  37  per  cent,  of  t£e 
ammunition  purchasers  had  criminal  arrest 
records.  The  study  showed  that  ammuiUtlon 
was  sold  to  persons  convicted  of  such  crimes 
as  murder,   armed  robbery,  assault,  assault 
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wttli  ■  dangerous  weapon,  gnud  luoeny. 
rape,  and  bouaatmaklng,  as  weO  a«  to  per- 
aona  with  a  total  (rf  SOS  amata  for  ndade- 
maanorv— IM  of  tbem  drank  ebaives. 

Speaking  for  New  Tack.  ICaycr  Joim  V. 
Undaay  saya,  'H>ur  dty  te  proud  of  Ita  slg- 
nlflcant  role  In  «i»<-«:tTn  ntaaiiiw  control 
legUlatlon.  But  we  are  only  on*  dty,  and  the 
praMem  of  gun  traSeklng  U  one  that  cuts 
aeroes  dty  and  eute  boundarlaa."  Axul  a 
New  Tork  City  polioa  obtain  oommenta, 
"HaU,  you  can  drlTe  to  Virginia,  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  mllea  away,  and  aee  elgnB 
In  bardwan  aborea  that  aay  "Hand-guns  for 
sale:  no  restrictions.' " 

In  New  Tork  City,  83  per  cent  of  a 
sample  of  handguns  oonflacatad  by  the  poUoe 
were  found  to  have  been  acquired  outside 
tba  state,  aimllatly.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
there  are  also  strict  gun  controls,  a  ten-year 
study  by  the  state  police  traced  87  per  cent 
of  the  guns  used  in  crimes  in  that  state  to 
purchases  in  other  statea. 

Even  today.  It  is  quite  simple  for  a  Itiiedo 
reeident — or  anyone  who  «ay«  be  Is  a  Toledo 
resldent-^^o  clrcumTent  bis  city's  ordinance. 
To  prove  this  for  myself,  I  recently  visited  a 
large  shopping  center  Just  one  mile  outside 
of  Toledo's  city  limits.  On  display  there.  In 
addition  to  the  customary  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  and  other  usual  household  sun- 
drlea.  was  a  showcase  filled  with  an  array  of 
glittering  handguns.  I  selected  a  Harrington 
&  Richardson  Model  632  sU-shot  revolver, 
which  was  priced  at  883.82.  Before  writing 
up  the  sale,  the  clerk,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  1988  federal  law. 
asked  me  to  show  Identification  estabUshlng 
that  I  was  an  Ohio  reeident  and  over  twenty- 
one.  I  pulled  out  a  driver's  license  that  I  had 
borrowed  from  a  Toledo  friend.  (It  could 
Just  as  well  have  been  stolen.)  The  physical 
description  on  It  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  me.  Had  I  decided  to  complete  the 
transaction.  I  could  have  walked  out  and 
performed  whatever  mischief  I  wished. 

Tet,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  ttiat  any 
law,  no  matter  how  limited  in  scope,  that 
prevents  or  makes  it  more  dlfScult  for  dan- 
gerous or  potentially  dangerous  persons  to 
acquire  firearms  must  have  st  least  some 
effect.  Belying  chargee,  too,  that  gun  laws 
are  generally  ineffective  because  criminals 
who  want  guns  badly  eno\igh  wUl  go  out- 
side the  law  to  get  them  anyway  is  the 
experience  not  only  of  Philadelphia  but  of 
New  Jersey,  which.  In  August  1968,  enacted 
a  unique  statewide  law  comparable  to  the 
PhUadeli^ila  ordinance.  During  the  first  two 
yean  the  New  Jersey  law  was  In  effect, 
approximately  7  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  permits  were  found  to  have  crtmlnal 
records.  In  California,  In  a  single  year,  police 
(Aecks  of  gun  dealer  records  thwarted  806 
would-be  purchasers — 897  of  them  ex-oon- 
vlcte,  seventy-four  narcotics  addlots.  twenty- 
seven  aliens,  and  eight  minors. 

Every  reliable  study  Indicates  that  where 
gun  control  laws  are  most  stringent,  the 
murder  rate,  ss  well  as  the  percentage  ai 
murders  Involving  firearms.  Is  lower  than  In 
areas  where  gun  laws  are  weak  or  non- 
existent and  which,  hence,  have  a  ^«ater 
niiml>er  of  guns  per  capita.  Contrary  to  pop- 
ular belief.  New  Tork  City,  despite  Its  rising 
Incidence  of  crime,  aotoally  ranked  only 
tenth  among  the  nation's  fifteen  largest 
metropolitan  areas  in  1969  In  number  of 
bomlcHles  per  100,000  population,  accord- 
ing to  TBI  date.  Philadelphia,  alao  with  a 
strict  gun  law,  ranked  eleventh,  and  Chicago 
seventh.  Kvan  the  DlaMct  of  Columbia 
ranked  as  far  down  sa  sixth.  At  a  zafta  of 
9.4  violent  daatfaa  per  100.000  Inhabitants, 
New  ToA  stood  fttf  bahlnd  Houstanls  16A, 
St.  Louis's  14.S,  devtfaad's  1S.8.  Battlmaee's 
18.4,  and  Ute  IS.O  iwte  for  DetvoM— aU  cities 
with  waak.  If  any.  gun  laws. 

Ttaare  Is  a  similar  oocrelatlon  twtween  state 
gun  lava  and  bonxlotdas.  New  Tork.  Maaaa- 
ehuaatta.  and  N«ar  Jaraay,  which  have  the 


strletaat  gun  laws  tn  tlie  nation,  are  also 
among  our  moat  densely  populated  states 
(lanttig  among  the  top  five)  and  have  a 
high  ethnic  mix  as  w«Il  as  other  ot  tbe 
factors  thatt,  aooordlng  to  the  F&I,  Should 
make  for  a  hl|^  incldenoB  of  crime.  Tet.  In 
terms  of  murder  rates,  all  ttane  states  rank 
falriy  low.  New  Tork  twenty-ttilrd  In  ttie 
nation.  As  to  the  peroeotage  of  mxvders 
committed  by  firearms,  tbe  three  statas  are 
among  tbe  five  lowest  of  our  fifty  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alaska,  onr  most  sparsely 
ptqnilaited  state  and  with  no  ooDtrola  aa.  Xbtt 
purchase  of  guns,  has  the  nation's  highest 
m\irdar  rate.  Nevada,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Texas,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina — all  with 
a  minlmTim  of  controls — are  •mem^  the  ten 
states  with  the  highest  murder  rate  and  also 
have  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  murders 
oonunltted  with  flreajrms.  In  Alaska  and 
Texas,  for  exaB^)le,  tbe  peroentages  are  71.4 
and  68.7  respectively,  oompared  to  31.8  In 
New  Tork. 

In  spite  of  Its  shortoomlngs,  even  tbe 
federal  1968  Oun  Control  Act  has  had  some 
salutary  effects.  During  tbe  fliBt  eighteen 
months  the  act  wee  in  force,  tbe  InterxMl 
Revenue  Service,  which  polices  the  set,  made 
2.623  akrrests  for  violations  of  It — more  than 
four  times  tbe  599  arrests  made  during  the 
previous  eighteen  months  under  the  <AA  and 
weaker  federal  firearms  laws.  Many  of  the 
violations  were  tor  falling  to  disclose  crtm- 
tnal  records  or  fOr  using  fictitious  names 
when  purehaalng  a  gun. 

Limited  as  it  is,  the  new  federal  law  also 
was  reaponalble  for  the  indictment  of  Angela 
Davis — until  recently,  one  of  the  nation's 
ten  "most  wanted"  fugitives — on  cbarges  of 
murder  and  kidnaping  In  connection  with 
tbe  oelefasated  San  Rafael,  California,  ooiirt- 
bouse  shoot-out  last  August  that  took  .the 
'lives  of  four  persons,  including  a  Judge. 
Through  records  required  by  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act.  four  of  the  guns  used  In  the  shoot- 
out were  traced  to  purchases  made  by  Miss 
Dans. 

With  the  number  of  federal  proeecutlons 
for  violations  of  the  law  having  tripled  since 
1968.  even  the  Jiistice  Department  has  con- 
ceded the  usefulness  of  the  new  federal 
statute  m  bringing  various  offenders  to  book. 
Clearly,  the  Ineecapable  conclusion  again  is 
that  gun  legislation  that  nuUces  it  easier  to 
charge  violations  of  the  law  must  play  a 
role  In  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime. 

Who  could  possibly  object  to  such  legisla- 
tion? Strangely  enough,  among  those  who  do 
Is  none  other  than  tbe  administration  itself. 
In  spite  of  Its  vaunted  concern  over  law  and 
order  and  crime  In  tbe  streets.  The  adminis- 
tration has  hardly  bothered  to  conceal  its 
distaste  for  the  1968  statute — not  because 
It  Is  too  weak,  but  rather  because  of  the 
fanciful  notion  that  it  Is  too  strong.  Conse- 
quently, the  administration  has  proposed  no 
legislation  whatever  to  plug  the  many  loop- 
holes in  the  law,  not  even  the  obviously 
needed  measure  to  prohibit  the  escalating 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  cheap  domesti- 
cally pro<>uced  handguns  of  tbe  sort  that,  if 
foreign-made,  would  not  meet  the  statute's 
present  standards  for  Importation. 

In  oppoalng  gun  registration  and  persist- 
ing In  the  fiction  that  gun  control  should  be 
left  a  matter  primarily  for  local  and  state 
regulation.  President  Nixon  and  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  are  apparently  still  of  the 
view  that  thair  administration's  political 
strength  lies  where  the  guns  are :  69  per  cent 
of  Southerners  own  guns  (which  accounts  for 
72  per  cent  of  their  region's  homicides). 
whereas  only  34  per  cent  of  Easterners  are 
gun  owners. 

Thus,  in  April,  at  the  centennial  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  where 
the  featured  speaker  was  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water,  it  waa  not  surprising  to  hear  NRA 
president  Woodson  Scott  teU  the  assemMage 
that  tbe  NRA  had  been  assurad  by  "impor- 
tant members  of  the  administration"  that 


there  would  be  no  Incrsassd  effort  to  curb 
the  tramc  In  g\uaa.  Ittla  asauranoa  presum- 
ably stemmed  from  a  llttle-publlclsBd  mid- 
January  White  House  Tirnfting  at  which  three 
top  NRA  oflldals  met  with  administration 
staff  members  and  various  representatives  of 
the  gun  lobby  in  a  room  across  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  oflloe. 

Tbe  gun  lobby's  ability  to  reach  Into  the 
halls  of  tbe  bl^  and  mighty  is  also  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  a  gun  club,  affiliated 
with  the  NRA,  now  operates  right  out  of 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird's  office,  which, 
among  other  things,  also  serves  as  a  focal 
point  in  the  nation's  capital  for  lobbying 
against  gxin  controls. 

Indeed,  the  administration  has  played  a 
not  Inconsequential  role  In  the  relentless 
efforts  of  the  gun  lobby  to  emasculate  the 
1968  act  through  the  stratagem  of  having  its 
provisions  repealed  bit  by  bit.  So  succeesful 
have  theee  efforts  been  that  In  November 
1969 — lees  than  a  year  after  the  act  went 
Into  effect — Congrees,  in  a  move  sui>ported 
by  the  administration  and  without  a  minute 
of  hearings,  repealed  the  act's  requirement 
that  a  person  buylr^  shotgun  shells  and 
high -power  rifie  ammunition  go  through  the 
minor  inconvenience  of  furnishing  the  dealer 
with  his  lutme,  addrees.  age.  and  verifying 
identification.  In  protestlixg  the  repeal.  Rep- 
resentative Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  who 
had  guided  the  act  through  the  House,  noted 
that,  in  the  previous  year,  shotgun  and  rifie 
ammunition  had  been  reeponsible  for  the 
murder  of  1.600  Americans.  Also  pointed  out 
was  the  fact  that  ammunition  controls  bad 
been  included  In  the  act  only  after  thirty- 
five  days  of  public  hearings  at  which  154 
witneesee  bad  appeared,  and  that  the  full 
Senate  had  approved  the  controls  after  six 
weeks  of  debate. 

The  campaign  this  year  is  to  exempt  .23 
caliber  rim-fire  anmiunltlon,  too,  with  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  bills  already  Introduced 
in  the  92nd  Congress  to  this  effect.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  revolvers 
and  pistols,  including  many  of  the  Saturday 
night  specials,  as  well  as  most  rifies,  use  this 
kind  of  ammunition,  which  accounts  for 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  ammunition  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  America,  yet  is  rarely  used 
for  hunting.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  the  most 
criminally  abused  ammunition,  the  kind  most 
often  used  In  armed  robberies,  as  well  as  in  no 
less  than  3,300  murders  In  1968.  one  of  the 
victims  having  been  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy. At  least  half  a  dozen  bills  have  alao 
been  Introduced  in  the  93nd  Congreaa  to 
repeal  the  1968  act  entirely. 

In  contrast  to  these  efforts  to  nibble  the 
1968  act  to  death,  none  of  the  many  bills 
Introduced  during  the  past  few  years  to 
strengthen  the  federal  law  has  met  with  any 
success,  although  repeated  polls  have  shown 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  public 
favors  a  law  far  more  stringent.  Two-thirds 
to  81  per  cent  of  the  American  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  Harris  and  the  Gallup  polls,  ap- 
prove of  the  registration  of  all  firearms  and 
the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners.  Tbe  majority 
polled  by  Gallup  U  alao  In  favor  of  a  law  re- 
quiring a  person  to  obtain  a  p<dice  permit 
before  be  or  she  may  buy  a  gun. 

Provisions  of  this  sort  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  bill  by  Seiuitor  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy that  would  require  the  registration  of 
aU  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  all  gun 
owners.  In  addition,  the  blU  would  ban  tbe 
domestic  production,  sale,  and  poaseacion  of 
all  handguns  not  designed  for  sp<Hllng  use — 
that  Is,  the  kind  ctxmnonly  used  in  holdups 
and  other  crimes.  Going  even  further,  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Rei»aaenUtlve  Abner  J.  Mikva 
of  nunats  would  ban  handguns  of  any  kind 
for  virtually  all  but  law  mf oroement  officers 
and  the  military. 

Essentially,  the  same  proposals  have  been 
induded  in  the  various  recommendati ona  of 
a  proceeslon  of  four  prestigious  Presidential 
f,^^.niirTt^i/An»  In  tbe  past  four  years.  Serving 
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on  or  heading  up  these  commissions  has  been 
a  bipartisan  array  of  some  of  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  and  knowledgeable  citi- 
zens, including  two  Attorneys  General  under 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Johnson,  and  Dr. 
Milton  8.  Elsenhower,  brother  of  tbe  late 
President  and  president  emeritus  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  However,  the  findings  of 
the  commissions  have  been  generally  Ignored. 
Last  November  Dr.  Elsenhower,  who  headed 
the  National  Commission  on  Violence,  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  held  "the  dis- 
tinction of  being  tbe  clear  leader  In  violent 
crime  among  modern  stable  nations,"  as  well 
as  of  having  the  highest  gun-to-populatlon 
ratio  in  the  world,  and  stated,  "I  continue 
to  be  perplexed  by  tbe  blind,  emotional  resist- 
ance that  greets  any  proposal  to  bring  this 
senseless  excess  under  control."  And  as  re- 
cenUy  as  May  26,  1971.  he  vramed  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  "there  are  arsenals  being 
built  up  by  tbe  extreme  Right  and  the  ex- 
treme Left,"  and  sadly  concluded,  "but  from 
the  E^xecutlve  Branch,  which  brought  us  [the 
commission)  Into  being,  there  has  been  al- 
most total  silence." 

The  hypocritical  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  exemplified  by  tbe  White  House 
conference  of  law  enforcement  officers  held 
on  June  3  to  discuss  means  of  coping  with 
the  recent  rash  of  killings  of  policemen. 
Conspicuously  missing  from  the  Invitation 
list,  which  Included  police  chiefs  and  sher- 
iffs from  such  places  as  Brighton,  Colorado, 
Toms  River.  New  Jersey,  and  Oneida,  New 
York,  was  the  head  of  the  nation's  largest 
police  force.  New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Patrick  V.  Murphy,  although  of  the 
fifty-one  policemen  kiUed  so  far  this  year, 
most  of  them  with  handguns,  seven  were  on 
the  New  York  force.  As  a  frequent  and  out- 
spoken advocate  of  strong  federal  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  Murphy  by  his  vigorous  pres- 
ence would  have  been  embarrassing  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Attorney  General  blitchell, 
who  at  the  meeting  reiterated  their  opposi- 
tion to  ftirther  gun  controls  and,  as  their  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  police  killings, 
called  for  legislation  to  provide  950,000  to 
tbe  family  of  any  policeman  unfortunate 
enough  as  to  be  slain  In  tbe  future. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  no  queetlon  that 
the  overwhelming  public  majorities  that  say 
they  favor  strict  firearms  controls,  of  the  sort 
long  In  practice  In  twenty-nine  European 
countries,  also  seem  unwilling  to  compel 
the  natloiuil  commitment  necessary  to  im- 
plement such  controls  via  political  pressure 
and  ultimately  the  ballot.  As  David  Stein- 
berg, executive  director  of  tbe  National 
Council  for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy, 
has  put  it,  "They  seem  to  be  waiting  for  a 
White  House  initiative  that  will  not  come 
soon^-or  another  shock  to  tbe  national  con- 
science." 

Make  Mine  SEMiAtrroaiATlc 
(By  Anne  Lapldus  Lemer) 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Building  Inspectors 
Union  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  de- 
mand to  be  allowed  to  carry  guns  In  tbe  pur- 
suance of  their  duties.  The  rapid  escalation  of 
the  number  of  groups  allowed  this  privilege 
has  made  obvious  to  the  average  citizen  of 
New  York  that  his  only  alternative  to  a 
planned  withdrawal  from  the  city  Is  the  wide- 
spread deployment  of  defeiulve  arms.  If 
building  Inspectors  need  guns  to  enter  build- 
ings, their  residents  certainly  do.  A  firearm 
has  become  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Individual  In  our 
large  urban  centers.  Once  this  fact  la  recog- 
nized, careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  Its  ramifications. 

A  standard  hand-gun  of  U.S.  manufacture 
should  be  Issued  every  voting  registrant  In 
New  York  City.  This  will  certainly  do  much 
to  Increase  the  voting  rolls  and  to  encourage 
every  citizen  to  fulfill  his  patriotic  obliga- 
tions. It  will  also  further  maintain  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms.  Needlees  to 


say.  It  will  serve  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
ailing  weapons  industry  and  help  redress  the 
dollar  drain  by  giving  away  guns  made  here, 
thus  reducing  purchases  of  foreign-made 
guns.  Courses  In  the  use  of  fire  arms  could 
be  offered  as  part  of  a  program  of  Continu- 
ing Educaitlon  for  Living  in  the  Modem 
Urban  Environment.  Gun  education  would 
start  In  the  second  grade  of  all  schools  re- 
ceiving public  funds.  The  cost  would  be  high, 
but  the  ex];>anslon  of  the  gun  Industry  and 
the  growth  of  training  programs  would  cut 
into  welfare  and  unemployment  expense.  We 
have  always  known  that  Just  because  our  so- 
ciety Is  free.  It  is  not  cheap. 

One  Inmiedlate  benefit  of  this  proposal 
would  be  the  resolution  of  the  conunuter  tax 
Issue.  In  the  midst  of  an  armed  citizenry  the 
commuter  would  best  be  armed  and  upon 
payment  to  the  city  of  a  sum  equal  to  24.1  per 
cent  of  his  Federal  Income  tax  would  be 
granted  a  gun.  A  commutw  (other  than  the 
Governor)  whose  buMnees  losses  exceeded 
his  income  or  who.  for  any  other  re«uon,  paid 
no  Federal  taxes,  would  be  given  a  gun  for 
the  fee  of  $241.57.  In  light  of  the  provision 
that  no  other  guns  would  be  allowed,  oom- 
mutM«  wUl  Jump  at  the  chance. 

Avoidance  of  this  heavy  tax  would  offer 
an  incentive  to  encourage  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  live  In  the  city.  Those 
who  did  not  live  here  and  opted  not  to  live 
In  the  city  would  have  rjo  guns — with  the 
exception  of  policemen  actually  on  duty.  As 
this  would  apply  equally  to  all  oonunuters. 
It  would  eliminate  the  oonstttut4on«U  issue 
Involved  in  forcing  or  encouraging  only  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  fully  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  pleasures  of  Fun  City. 

FliuUly,  the  tragic  killing  of  pollcenaen 
would  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  this  proposal. 
The  police  have  become  a  major  target  of 
gunfire  because  they  are  the  only  fair  target — 
the  only  onee  who  are  known  to  have  guns. 
Once  everyone  Is  armed,  everyone  will  be  a 
fair  target  and  bear  his  fair  share  of  tbe 
bullets. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  article  entitled  "20  U.S.  Drugs  Cost 
Less  in  Eight  Other  Nations,"  written  by 
its  distinguished  reporter  Morton  Mlntz. 
The  facts  presented  in  this  article  show 
that  Americans  pay  significantly  higher 
prices  for  many  types  of  drugs,  even  as 
much  as  four  times  greater  than  the  low- 
est foreign  price.  In  the  majority  of  ex- 
amples cited  by  Mr.  Mintz,  the  prices 
charged  in  the  United  States  are  the 
highest  prices  among  those  countries 
surveyed. 

What  causes  or  sustains  this  situation, 
which  depltHtibly  costs  the  Government 
over  $1.4  billion  in  HEW-sponsored  pro- 
grams and  which  ptdnfully  consumes  a 
large  part  of  every  citizens  budget?  The 
pharmaceutical  industry  claims  that  the 
high  price  of  drugs  is  the  cost  which  we 
Americans  must  pay  for  superior  health 
care.  Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  true  state- 
ment. In  foreign  countries,  such  as  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  which  have  na- 
tional health  plans,  not  only  is  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  at  least  as  good  if  not 
better  than  that  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  price  of  drugs  is  lower.  Nor  can 
the  industry  continually  Justify  their 
high  prices  with  claims  that  they  are 
involved  in  high-risk  ventures  or  that 
they  spend  large  amoimts  on  research 
and  development. 

Testimony  before  the  Small  Business 


Committee's  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
presided  over  by  Senator  Nxlson,  and 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  shown  that 
the  "hlgh-rtsk"  claim  has  been  grossly 
overemphasized.  The  drug  companies 
know  that  their  products  are  necessities, 
the  demand  for  which  is  unresponsive  to 
changes  in  price.  Other  witnesses  have 
shown  t-hat  the  research  and  develop- 
ment claim  is  also  a  false  screen  for  the 
most  part.  Most  major  drug  discoveries 
have  not  been  made  in  the  Industry's 
laboratories  but  have  been  made  in  labs 
funded  by  the  Government  or  in  Euro- 
pean laboratories. 

The  Task  FVjrce  on  Prescription  Drugs 
reported  in  1968  that — 

The  exceptionally  high  rate  of  profit  which 
generally  marks  the  drug  industry  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  peculiar  degree  of  risks, 
or  by  any  unique  difficulties  in  obtaining 
growth  capital  and  that  industry  profits 
have  iK>t  been  significantly  reduced  by  new 
governmental  regulations  concerning  drug 
safety,  drug  efficacy,  or  drug  advertising. 

What  the  cause  of  high  drug  prices 
comes  down  to  is  this:  Pharmaceutical 
companies  seek  to  maximize  their  profits 
and,  to  this  end,  charge  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  This  continuous  maximization 
has  yltided  rates  of  profit  which  since 
the  first  Investigation  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  by  the  late  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver,  have  remained  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  most  other  major 
American  industries. 

There  seems  to  be  no  convincing  justifi- 
cation for  high  drug  prices  In  the  United 
States.  The  then  president  of  CIBA, 
Charles  T.  Silloway,  said  before  Senator 
Nelson's  monopoly  subcommittee  in  July 
1967  that  the  price  of  drugs  must  "be 
judged  in  relationship  to  the  standard  of 
living,  and  manufacturing  wages  paid." 
But  I  see  little  difference,  in  fact,  between 
this  assertion  and  Senator  Nelson's 
charge,  which  Mr.  Silloway  denied,  that 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  charge 
what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

The  key  factor  which  allows  such  prac- 
tice to  continue  is,  of  course,  the  absence 
of  any  real  competition  among  major 
drug  companies  in  the  United  States.  The 
countries  in  which  drug  prices  are  lower 
either  have  a  national  health  plan  or  have 
more  competition  ready  to  meet  U.S. 
companies  entering  their  markets.  An 
additional  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
lEick  of  competition  in  this  coimtry  is  the 
industry's  collective  and  costly  campaign 
against  generic  prescribing.  Their  efforts 
insure  continued  monopolies  over  differ- 
entiated products. 

Mr.  Mlntz'  article  should  dismay  and 
anger  every  U.S.  citizen,  especially  our 
elderly  citizens  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes 
and  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  money 
on  drugs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

TwENTT    U.S.    Dauos    Cost    Lxss    m    Eicht 

Othxx  Nations 

(By  Morton  Mints) 

A  new  government  study  shows  that  ntanu- 
facturers  of  30  popular  prescription  drugs 
charge  druggists  In  the  United  States  much 
higher  prices,  generally,  than  they  charge 
pharmaolsts  in  eight  other  countries. 

In  tbe  case  of  Darvon,  a  painkiller  that 
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Amertcan  doctors  prMcribed  more  often  tlum 
•nj  otb«r  drug  tii  tbe  yean  IMH  tlirougb 
1009,  tbe  ptlce  waa  more  than  four  times 
hlcher  here  tban  It  wm  in  Ireland. 

BtmUaily,  Amertcan  drugglata  pay  more 
tban  three  tUnes  ea  much  aa  their  Irtab  coun- 
terparta  for:  BavU,  a  Merek  antldepreeiant; 
tolbutamide,  an  oral  antUMahetee  pUl  Up- 
John  aaHa  as  Orlnaae:  Ubrlum,  a  Hoffman- 
TjJtoohe  trenquUlaer/aedatlve:  ofalorprom- 
astne  azMl  trtfluoperaalne.  antldepreaaantB 
tbat  Bmttb  Kline  A  Preaob  sella  aa  Tborailne 
and  Stelaaine,  respectlTely;  meprobamate.  a 
aedatlTa/tranqulUaer  Wyeth  Laboratorlee 
trade  namea  Equaall;  Dorlden,  a  CIBA  seda- 
tiTe  and  a  penicillin  tbat  LiUly  sells  here  as 
V-Cmin  K. 

In  other  casea,  tbe  loweet  prices  ■■iT«f>rig  the 
eight  countries  were  found  In  Braall.  Sireden 
and  tbe  United  Kingdom,  but  nerer  in  the 
United  Statee.  The  highest  prices  for  la  ot 
the  30  dru^s  were  those  charged  In  this 
ooontry;  three  each  were  higher  priced  in 
OanaOa  and  Italy,  and  one  each  in  Braall  and 
Swvden.  Other  oountrlea  In  the  surrey  were 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Bdmond  M.  Jaooby  and  Dennds  L.  Hef- 
ner, who  did  the  study  for  tbe  Dlrlsion  of 
Health  Insurance  Studies  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  point  out  that  Ire- 
land, along  with  New  Zealand  and  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  negotiate  with  pharmaceutical 
Arms  for  lower  drug  prioee. 

Italy  and  Biasll  actually  set  drug  prices, 
and  Sweden  regulates  them.  Australia  con- 
siders tbe  price  of  a  medicine  in  deciding 
whether  to  include  It  on  tbe  list  of  drugs  for 
which  tbe  goYemment  pro^idee  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  authors,  wboee  report  was  published 
In  tbe  May  Social  Security  Bulletin,  also  note 
that  tbe  United  States  grants  drug  manufac- 
turera  17-year  patent  monopolies,  not  only 
on  production  processes,  but  on  products, 
as  well. 

Bredl  and  Italy  grant  no  patents  at  all  on 
pbarmaceutlcalB,  Jaooby  and  Hefner  say. 
Sweden  grants  them  on  processes  alone.  The 
other  countries  in  the  study  Issue  patents 
on  processes  and  products,  as  does  tbe 
United  States. 

Jacoby  and  Hefner  say  their  data  does  not 
reveal  tbe  extent  to  which  price  variations 
are  caused  by  "real  economic  factora."  such 
as  differences  In  labor  costs  and  sizes  of 
markets. 

But.  they  say,  "General  knowledge  of  tbe 
problem  suggests  tbat  It  would  be  unwise  to 
assume  tbat  price  discrimination  exercised 
by  drug  producers  Is  a  minor  factor."  They 
go  on  to  say: 

~  "The  study  shows  tbat  prices  In  tbe  United 
States  for  these  (tbe  30)  drugs  are  generally 
higher  than  In  tiny  other  country  studied 
The  loweet  price  for  any  drug  was  usually 
about  one-fourth  tbe  highest  price. 

"Although  certain  countries  exhibited 
tendencies  toward  a  Mgh  or  low  level  of 
prices,  these  levels  were  not  consistent  for 
all  products.  Por  one  category  of  drugs — 
tranquilizers — U.S.  prices  were  highest  In 
every  case. 

"Tet  for  Achromycin-V,  an  antibiotic,  tbe 
U.S.  price  was  among  the  lowest  observed." 

The  authors  did  not  note  that  this  prod- 
uct, which  is  tetracycline,  ia  Mglily  oan:q>etl- 
tlve  in  price  because  a  patent  monopcriy  was 
broken  in  court. 

Tbe  authon  continued : 

"The  price  for  Polyclllln  (an  antibiotic) 
was  much  higher  In  Braall  than  In  any  other 
country,  yet  for  five  drugs  Braall  had  the 
lowest  price. 

"Australia,  Ireland  ^nd  Sweden  pay  part 
of  the  retail  price  of  prescription  medicines. 
In  Sweden,  payment  Is  for  one-half  of  that 
portion  of  the  price  between  tl  and  93  and 
for  everything  over  93. 

"In  Ireland,  payment  depends  on  the  pa- 
tient's income:  in  Australia,  payment  Is  for 
everything  except  a  nominal  co-payment  fee. 


"Tar  medicines  to  treat  certain  chronic 
dlseaaes  all  three  countries  pay  the  total 
price. 

"The  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  pay  Che 
fuU  retail  price  for  medicines.  New  Zealand 
pays  for  the  leaat  expensive  brand  of  a  drug. 

"lliese  six  governments  therefore  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  prloea  at  which  phar- 
maceutieal  items  are  add." 

The  study  grew  out  of  an  earlier  inves- 
tigation by  tbe  Task  Fbrce  on  Prescription 
Drugs,  which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  created  in  the  Johnson 
Administration. 

In  the  fiscal  year  now  ending,  "pharma- 
ceutical services"  In  HEW -sponsored  health 
care  programs  will  amount  to  about  91.4 
billion,  out  of  a  national  total  of  more  than 
•7  bllUon,  the  study  says. 

About  a  decade  ago,  tbe  late  Sen.  Kstes 
Kefauver  (D-Tenn.) ,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  antitrust  subcommittee,  established 
that  pharmaceutical  houses  freqeuntly  were 
charing  American  druggists  more  tban 
druggists  in  countries  as  distant  as  New 
Zealand,  even  for  medicines  manufactured 
In  the  United  States  and  shipped  abroad. 

In  19«7.  Sen  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-WU.). 
chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee, established  that  such  pricing  dispar- 
ities were  persisting. 

He  brought  out,  for  example,  that  CIBA's 
price  to  druggists  for  100  0.25-mg.  tablets 
of  Serpasil,  Its  brand  of  reserplne,  which 
often  is  used  to  lower  blood  pressure,  was 
M.50  In  the  United  States — but  91.06  In 
Bonn.  9119  In  London,  91.34  In  Bern.  91.66 
In  Vienna,  91.53  In  Rome,  and  In  Mexico 
City,  93.00. 

Preesed  to  explain,  Charles  T.  Sllloway. 
then  president  of  the  Swiss  firm's  United 
States  subsidiary,  testified  about  such  things 
as  "differing  economics"  in  various  coun- 
tries and  "local  circumstances." 

Nelson  said,  however,  "In  every  single  in- 
stance where  competition  occurs  the  price 
Is  far  lower."  He  also  emphasized  that  the 
United  States  grants  patent  monopolies  on 
both  processes  and  products,  while  many 
other  nations  do  not. 

Here,  in  UjS.  dollars.  Is  a  summary  of 
specific  prices  to  pbarmaclsts  for  100  tablets 
or  capsules,  as  found  by  Jacoby  and  Hefner 
In  January.  1970: 

ANALOKSIC 

Darvon  (prc^x>xypbene  hydrochloride)  or 
HCL;  Lilly  sells  It  abroad  as  Doloxene;  U.S. 
price  for  68  mtllgram  capsules.  97.02;  high- 
est price.  97.86.  Italy;  lowest.  91. 66,  Ireland. 

ANTIBIOTICS 

Polyclllln  (ampicillin) :  Beecham  holds 
original  British  patent  but  licenses  Bristol 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
and  in  still  other  nations;  AesculaplTu;  U.S. 
price  for  2ft0-mg.  capsules.  931.84;  highest 
price.  941.96.  Bristol.  BrazU;  lowest.  98.23, 
Beecham 's  Penbrltln,  United  Kingdom. 

Declcxnycin  (demethylchlortetracycline) ; 
sold  In  all  nine  study  countries  by  Lederle 
Laboretorles  or  Its  corporate  parent,  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid;  highest  price  for  160-mg. 
capsules,  91970,  United  States;  lowest,  Bre- 
zll.  where  tradename  la  Ledermlctna.  94.83. 

Krythrocln  (erythromycin) ;  sold  in  all  nine 
nations  by  Abbott  Laix»atorlea;  highest 
price  for  260-mg.  capsules,  936.13.  United 
States;   lowest.  98.66,  Ireland. 

Terramycln  (oxytetracycline) ;  sold  by 
Pfizer  in  all  eight  nations;  highest  price  for 
350-mg.  capsule*.  930.48,  United  States;  low- 
est. 94.63.  Brazil. 

V-Cillin-K  (potassium  phenoxymethyl- 
penlclllin);  sold  by  Lilly,  under  various 
tradenames  in  seren  of  the  nine  nations 
(data  not  avaOable  for  Italy  and  Sw«den); 
UJB.  price  for  260-mg.  capsules.  98.96:  blu- 
est price.  910.69,  Canada;  lowest.  92.40, 
United  Kingdom. 

Achromycin-V  (tetracycline  HCL) ;  s(dd  by 


Lederle  or  Cyanamid  in  all  nine  iv«tlona;  U.S. 
price  for  a60-mg.  capsules:  96.34;  highest 
prloa,  913,89,  Sweden;  lowest,  93.42,  Ireland. 


EUvll  (amltrlptyllne  HCL) ;  sold  by  Merek 
In  all  nine  nations,  sometimes  aa  Tryptanol 
or  TriptBol  or  Trypttad;  highest  price  for 
26  mg.  tablets,  $8.66.  United  States;  lowest, 
92.26,  Ireland. 

AM  Tii>iAarric 

Orlnas*  (tolbutamide);  sold  by  Upjohn 
here  and  by  Hoachat  elsewhere  as  Rastlnon 
or  Orinase;  highest  price  for  600  mg.  tab- 
lets. 98.23.  United  States;  lowest  92.32.  Ire- 
land. 

AMTIBIBTAICIITX 

Benadryl  (diphenhydramine  HLC);  sold  in 
all  nine  countries  by  Parks-Davis;  UJ3.  price 
for  60-mg.  capsules,  93.23;  highest  price, 
93.77.  Canada;  lowest,  81  cents,  Brazil. 

TRAWOtTTT.TTHII    9KSATIVXS 

Librium  (chlordlazepozide);  sold  in  all 
nine  nations  by  Roche;  highest  price  for  10 
mg.  capsules,  96.40,  United  States;  loweet, 
92.06,  Ireland. 

Valium  (diazepam);  sold  in  all  eight  na- 
tions by  Roche;  highest  price  for  6  mg.  cap- 
sules. 98.03.  United  States;  loweet,  92.46.  Ire- 
land. 

Equanll  (meprobamate);  sold  in  eight 
coimtrtes  by  the  Wyeth  Laboratories  division 
of  Amertcan  Home  Products,  and  In  Sweden 
by  Perroean;  highest  price  for  400  mg.  tablets, 
97.06,  United  States;  lowest.  91.67,  Sweden; 
loweet  Wyeth  price,  91-74,  United  Kingdom. 

"HXAVT"    TBANQUIUZXaS 

Thorazine  (chlorprooaazlne  HCL);  Rhone- 
Poulenc.  of  Prance,  licensed  Smith  Kline  & 
French  to  produce  and  sell  this  drug  in  the 
United  States  but  la,  in  turn,  controlled  by 
Farmitalia  of  Italy;  hovrever,  Rhone-Poluenc 
owns  tbe  two  firms  that  sells  the  product  in 
Australia,  Brazil,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom;  highest  price  for  10  mg. 
tablets.  96.60,  United  States;  lowest,  91.68, 
United  Kingdom. 

Campazine  (prochlorperazine  maleate) ; 
SKP  sells  10  mg.  tablets  Tor  97.86  in  the 
United  States,  the  highest  price  among  the 
nine  nations,  and  for  93.04  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  lowest  price,  93.28,  is  charged 
in  Sweden  by  another  manufacturer;  SKP  is 
a  licensee,  as  described  under  "Hiorazlne. 

Stelazlne  (trifluoperazine  HCL);  SKF  sella 
this  in  all  of  the  nine  nations  except  Italy 
and  Sweden;  highest  price  for  5  mg.  tablets, 
99.75,  United  SUtes;  lowest,  93.43.  BrazU. 
CAai>iovAscuL,Aa 

Lanoxin  (dlgoxln) ;  sold  in  all  nine  coun- 
tries by  B\UTOughs-Well«(»ne;  U.S.  price  for 
0.25  mg.  tablets,  9103;  highest  price,  91.73, 
Italy;  lowest,  38  cents.  United  Kingdom. 

OKAL  corrraACKPnyx 
Ov\ilen  31  (ethlnodlol  diacetate  with  mes- 
traol);  sold  in  all  of  the  nine  countries  by 
Searle;  U.S.  price  for  a  6-month  supply,  97.38; 
highest  price,  Italy.  98:20;  lowest.  93.69,  Ire- 
land. 

SXDATIVC 

Doriden  (glutethimlde) ;  sold  by  CIBA  in 
all  nine  nations;  highest  price  for  360  mg. 
Ublets.  93.  United  States;  lowest.  93  cents, 
Ireland. 

ST7I.TA  Awn-nfr«CTiVB 

Oantrlain  (sulflaoxazole) ;  sold  by  Boche  In 
all  nine  countries;  U.8.  price  for  600  mg. 
Ubleta.  93.49;  highest  price.  93.06,  Canada; 
lowest.  91.51.  Brazil. 


ORQANIZINO  FOR  THE   CX)NQUE8T 
OP  CANCKR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  by  an  oyerwhelmlng  m«rgln.  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  new.  independent  National 
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(dancer  Authority  to  direct  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  conquer  this  dread  dis- 
ease. This  landmark  legislation  repre- 
sents the  best  thinking  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  the  distin- 
guished panel  of  consultants  on  the 
conquest  of  cancer  on  how  to  develop 
the  most  effective  organizational  frame- 
work to  find  a  cancer  cure  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Seymour  S.  Cohen.  American  Cancer 
Society  professor  of  biochemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  written  a 
highly  informative  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  Science  magazine.  In  his  ar- 
ticle, he  makes  a  proposal,  analogous  to 
the  mechanism  adopted  in  the  Senate 
bill,  describing  the  importance  of  a 
sound  organizational  and  administra- 
tive base  to  direct  the  comprehensive 
national  plan  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer, and  the  kind  of  coordinated  ap- 
proach necessary  to  achieve  rapid,  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  this  goal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Canckr  Research  and  thb  SciENXiric 
Community 

(By  Seymour  S.  Cohen) 
The  expression  of  governmental  Intent  to 
Increase  the  application  o{  national  resources 
to  the  study  and  control  of  disease  must  t>e 
considered  as  encouraging  to  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  science.  In  this  spirit,  there- 
fore, the  Introduction  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Bill  by  former  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  (D-Tex.)  In  December 
1970  and  the  emphasis  given  to  the  Increased 
financial  support  to  cancer  research  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage and  In  more  recent  statements  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  entire  scientific  com- 
munity. This  Is  true  even  If  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  specific  manner 
in  which  these  resources  will  l)e  used.  For 
example,  the  proposal  to  merge  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  In  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority separated  administratively  from  the 
.Natlon«a  Institutes  of  Health  has  led  the  dis- 
cussion Into  a  much-publicized  battle  over 
a  single  administrative  form.  The  reporting 
of  this  matter  has  done  nothing  at  this  time 
to  clarify  the  need  for  Improvements  In  the 
organization  of  cancer  research,  a  need  which 
in  fact  led  the  consultants  to  the  Yarborough 
committee  to  their  legislative  proposal.  Nor 
does  this  discussion  seem  to  point  to  the  real 
need  for  more  funds  in  this  area  and  how 
they  should  be  spent.  Nevertheless,  It  is  al- 
ready clear  that  more  money  wlU  become 
avaUable  to  medical  science;  a  healthy  fer- 
ment has  been  stirred  In  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity generally,  and  opportunities  for  pro- 
posal, counterproposal,  and  new  directions 
have  become  available. 

At  this  point  I  will  take  the  position  that 
I  really  do  not  care  whether  the  financial 
and  administrative  support  given  to  cancer 
research  is  mediated  through  a  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  a  NaUonal  Cancer 
Authority,  if  It  can  be  shown  that  the  form 
Is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  problems 
and  does  not  dUtort  our  national  needs  in 
other  medical  and  scienUflc  areas.  However 
It  should  be  clear  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  present  forms  have  provided  tbe  in- 
tellectual and  monetary  support  currently 
needed.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  see  how  an 
appropriate  administrative  form  can  In  fact 
be  chosen  in  the  absence  of  well-defined  goals 
programs,  and  priorities.  It  ia  precisely  for 


this  reason  that  the  scientists  must  get  Into 
the  act  and  must  participate  at  every  stage 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a 
suitable  administrative  form.  If  we  do  not 
participate  In  this  chore,  our  programs  and 
priorities  wUl  be  set.  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  by  the  administrators  who  are  al- 
ready fighting  for  the  power  and  the  bodies, 
which  include  us. 

The  scientists  seem  at  the  present  time 
unable  to  describe  their  needs  In  an  Inte- 
grated and  effective  way.  Probably  few  among 
them  have  seriously  thought  of  the  various 
needs  of  a  set  of  problems  which  range  from 
the  nature  of  a  cancer  cell  to  treating  ma- 
lignant disease  In  a  complex  patient.  Fur- 
thermore, It  may  well  be  that  fundamental 
Information  may  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  a  detailed  program  of  ex- 
periments and  priorities.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  certain,  as  a  result  of 
startling  progress  In  cell  biology  in  the  re- 
cent past,  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  Im- 
portant advances.  Therefore,  at  the  least, 
we  must  affirm  the  sense  of  excitement  and 
promise  with  which  new  resources  will  be 
greeted.  Also  we  should  attempt  to  assess 
our  scientific  position  as  a  step  in  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  material  opportunities  that 
are  promised.  It  Is  one  of  the  purpoees  of 
this  article  to  ask  the  scientists  (1)  to  Join 
the  discussion.  (11)  to  Inform  the  public, 
the  legislators,  and  the  administrators  of 
the  Important  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
past  three  decades  of  grovrth  of  biological 
science,  and  (ill)  to  determine  how  to  In- 
tegrate our  efforts  to  solve  problems.  I  have 
several  suggestions  concerning  the  last  ob- 
jectives, which  seem  somewhat  unre«»onaJWe 
to  conjure  visions  of  1984  to  many  of  my 
colleagues.  However,  the  major  point  of  this 
article,  perhaps.  Is  to  Indicate  the  nature 
of  our  present  disarray. 

Within  this  context  we  may  ask  if  the 
current  discussions  of  these  problems  In 
Science  and  Nature  have  been  helpful.  Staff 
reporters  In  both  Journals  have  failed  to 
provide  a  serious  analysis  of  the  develop- 
ment and  deficiencies  of  the  varied  struc- 
tures within  which  cancer  researeb  takes 
place.  Both  Journals  have  stressed  the  battle 
between  the  forces  eager  to  administer  the 
proposed  expanded  funding.  The  Journals 
have  neglected  the  scientists,  who  must  make 
the  discoveries  that  will  be  possible  only 
when  they  are  given  the  necessary  resources. 
Tbe  public,  which  mipplles  the  patients  (one 
In  four)  that  make  this  enterprise  so  urgent. 
Is  never  mentioned.  If  one  la  to  read  the 
article  by  R.  J.  Bazell  \Science  171.  877 
(1971)1  the  concept  of  Improving  cancer 
researeb  as  developed  by  the  consultants  to 
the  Yarborough  committee,  is  a  "disease" 
spread  by  "conspirators."  whose  leader  is  a 
Madame  Rcdand  type,  adept  in  "both  fa- 
miliar and  novel  political  maneuvera"  which 
have  been  used  to  engineer  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission,  filled  with  friendly 
faces."  Despite  the  fear  of  being  hoodwinked, 
which  is  engendered  by  this  article.  I  must 
shamefacedly  admit  that  I  share  the  point 
of  view  of  this  hardworking,  public-spirited 
body  of  consultants  who  have  said  that 
cancer  la  important  and  that  we  must  im- 
prove our  approaches  to  dealing  with  it. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that,  although  we  are  far 
from  understanding  In  detail  all  the  major 
scientific  features  of  our  problems,  a  major 
Impediment  to  the  solution  or  solutions  of 
cancer  lies  in  the  organization  of  science  it- 
self. This  suggests  that,  unless  serious 
changes  are  made  in  this  organization,  re- 
search progress  in  this  field  will  be  unneces- 
sarily slow  and  inadequate.  In  speaking  of 
"the  organization  of  science,"  I  am  referring 
to  the  entire  complex  of  educational  inatltu- 
tlona.  cancer  institutes,  induatrial  organlza- 
tiona,  and  government  and  private  funding 
agencies  involved  in  cancer  researeb  in  the 
United  SUtes.  I  will  endeavor  to  indicate 


that  we  do  need  a  more  appropriate  national 
scientific  organization  with  ample  funds  and 
administrative  support  that  can  define  criti- 
cal research  areas  on  a  short-  and  long- 
term  basis  and  point  to  a  stepwise  solution 
of  these  defined  problems.  It  will  be  stated 
that  existing  orgamzatlons  have  in  fact  failed 
to  cope  with  the  historic,  scientific,  and  ad- 
ministrative exigencies  of  tbe  special  basic 
and  clinical  problems  In  clarifying  and  han- 
dling cancer.  A  survey  of  our  present  short- 
comings and  opportunities  is  presented  be- 
low. 

RECENT    HISTORY    OT   MEDICAL   ADVANCE 

Chemotherapy  and  the  magic  tmllet.  The 
dramatic  discovery  In  the  late  1930'b  and  the 
I940's  of  effective  chemotherapy  for  many 
bacterial  diseases  by  sulfa  drugs  and  anti- 
biotics led  to  the  hope  that  virus  diseases 
and  cancer  might  be  conquered  similarly  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  However,  it  be- 
came clear  by  the  mld-1950's  that  the  bio- 
chemical bases  of  antibiotic  action  on  bac- 
teria, rather  than  on  the  hosts  they  Infect, 
reside  In  the  special  qualities  of  structure 
and  function  of  bacteria  with  respect  to  ceU 
walls,  membranes,  and  rlbosomes.  The  bio- 
chemical differences  among  virus- Infected 
cells,  tumor  cells,  and  normal  cells  are  far 
more  subtle;  although  there  are  differences, 
they  are  more  difficult  to  establish  and  to  ex- 
ploit by  chemical  inhibitors.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  approach  these  problems  more 
realistically. 

Making  better  rifles  and  bullets.  The  ob- 
servation that  antibacterial  agents  were  not 
useful  against  viruses  and  tumors  led  to  more 
sophisticated  efforts  to  design  compounds 
against  these  entitles.  An  empirical  method- 
ology designed  to  discover  antibiotics  for 
bacteria  was  adapted  to  the  detection  of 
natural  or  synthetic  compounds  that  could 
act  against  viruses,  vlrus-lnfected  cells,  and 
tumor  cells.  Simultaneously,  an  improved 
knowledge  of  cellular  and  virus  structure 
and  function  also  facilitated  the  design  of 
poKlble  chemical  Inhibitors.  Despite  much 
serious  effort,  chemical  Inhibitors  so  detected 
have  been  found  to  be  Inactive  or  only  par- 
tially effective  against  tumors  in  animals  or 
In  man.  However,  the  results  have  not  been 
wholly  negative,  and  indeed  about  a  dozen 
agents  have  been  significantly  helpful  for 
certain  types  of  tumors  and  sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  continuing  work. 

Some  of  these  compounds  have  been  nu- 
cleic acid  analogs,  and  these  have  found  their 
way  Into  a  therapeutic  armamentarium.  We 
are  left  with  the  following  major  problems: 
Why  are  partly  effective  compounds  not  more 
effective,  and  bow  can  we  make  partially  ef- 
fective compounds  more  efficacious? 

Our  knowledge  of  the  target.  For  many  rea- 
sons, the  major  advances  In  our  knowledge  of 
cellular  biology  after  World  War  II  began  In 
virology  and  bacteriology.  Tbe  fruits  of  these 
disciplines  In  the  1960's  have  been  the  de- 
velopment of  molecular  genetics  and  great 
progress  In  the  clarification  of  cellular  growth 
and  multiplication  In  microorganisms  and  In 
higher  cells.  Cellular  biology  is  a  aophistl- 
cated  discipline,  as  well  as  tbe  center  of  much 
experimental  work  and  progreas.  Since  can- 
cer is  a  disease  beginning  with  the  transfor- 
mation and  development  of  Individual  cells, 
we  have  only  recently  attained  tbe  ability  to 
explore  the  origin,  development,  and  cure  of 
cancer  In  a  scientific  way. 

The  foregoing  sections  state,  therefore, 
that: 

( 1 )  Hopeful  misconceptions  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  empirically  detected  antibiotics 
have  been  eliminated  and  clarified  in  the  past 
30  yeara. 

(3)  Promising  leads  for  therapeutic  agents 
exist  but  have  been  revealed  to  be  far  from 
perfect  or  even  adequate  In  tbe  treatment  of 
cancer. 

(3)  For  thi  first  time  scientific  progress  In 
cellular  biology  has  made  the  study  of  cancer 
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and  cancer  cells  an  appropriate  subject  of 
detailed  analysis. 

OKCANI2ATION    OT    CANCER    RESEARCH 

UntversiUes  after  World  War  II.  The  great 
increase  ol  medical  scientists  doing  research 
In  medical  schools  after  World  War  II  was 
in  most  Instances  an  unplanned  phenom- 
enon. In  addition  to  the  expansion  ol  per- 
sonnel into  individual  departments  on  so- 
called  hard  money,  there  was  a  new  soft 
money  contingent  of  workers  funded  by  the 
new  types  of  research  support  that  developed 
m  the  1950's  In  very  few  instances  did  such 
expansions  consist  of  integrated  efforts  in  cell 
biology,  although  occasional  departments  ac- 
tive in  cancer  research,  such  as  those  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Yale  University, 
were  organized  In  the  immediate  postwar 
period,  the  princlple.s  underlying  the  accept- 
ance of  individuals  Into  biological  research 
in  universities  were  personal  creativity,  and 
minimum  cost  to  the  university  in  funds, 
space,  and  equipment.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
chat  The  selection  of  medical  scientists  tended 
to  concentrate  work  on  small  problems  that 
did  not  Involve  collaborative  work  or  exten- 
sive facilities. 

Furthermore,  since  cellular  biology  Is  a  rel- 
atively new  discipline,  studies  within  this 
discipline  in  medical  schools  were  effected 
within  essentially  all  preclinical  departments, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  organ-oriented 
departments  such  as  physiology  departments 
or  many  pharmacology  departments.  Thus  in 
any  single  school,  cellular  biology  has  been 
a  fragmented  discipline  studied  In  many  de- 
partments, with  resulting  duplication  of  ef- 
forts, personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities 
Despite  this  duplication.  In  most  schools  the 
centuries-old  departmental  organization  has 
prevented  the  Integrated  teaching  of  cellular 
biology,  which  we  have  defined  as  the  core 
of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  cancer  re- 
search. Also,  even  fewer  schools  have  learned 
how  to  merge  the  frequently  numerous  frag- 
ments of  strength  In  cancer  research  within 
the  school  into  a  curriculum  of  instruction 
on  cancer,  a  curriculum  which  spans  both 
fundamental  and  clinical  knowledge 

Briefly  then,  cancer  as  a  problem  In  cellu- 
lar biology,  which  spans  many  preclinical 
and  clinical  departments,  lacks  scientific  and 
administrative  Interest  and  centralization 
m  most  universities  and  medical  schools. 
These  institutions  rest  on  traditions  of  schol- 
arship, faculty  promotion,  and  support  of 
research  which  in  fact  pulverize  efforts  to- 
ward collaborative  work  In  cell  biology  and 
human  biology,  Aa  now  constituted  and  orga- 
nized, they  are  not  suitable  instruments  for 
the  development  of  cancer  research  or  even 
for  instruction  in  cancer  biology.  Although 
cancer  research  permeates  medical  schools, 
very  few  medical  schools  have  attempted  to 
Integrate  their  efforts  In  oncology. 

Cancer  institutes.  There  are  numerous  pri- 
vate and  governmental  institutes  whose  os- 
tensible alms  are  to  perform  research  on 
cancer.  Coming  into  existence  or  expanding 
largely  after  World  War  U.  when  much  less 
was  known  about  cancer,  virology,  or  cell  bi- 
ology, the  Institutes  rarely  had  systematic 
programs.  They  stressed  that,  since  cancer 
was  a  largely  unknown  entity,  any  research 
on  growth  would  help  to  clarify  the  cancer 
problem.  This  position  was  emphasized  to 
attract  scientists  mostly  Interested  In  bio- 
logical problems  other  than  that  of  cancer 
and  to  facilitate  obtaining  financial  support 
for  these  workers.  As  a  result,  cancer  In- 
stitutes now  contain  many  Investigators  who 
are  only  secondarUy  Interested  In  cancer. 
The  Institutes  have  frequently  obtained  as- 
sociations with  universities  and  have  used 
similar  tenure  regulations,  which  now  handi- 
cap reorganization  of  these  institutes.  It  is 
clear  that,  even  as  in  the  universities,  re- 
search in  these  Institutes  Is  fragmented  and 
lacks  a  serious  program  and  direction. 
I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  dlscuw  the  Na- 


tional Cancer  Institute  (NCI)  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  HecUth  (NTH).  The  for- 
mer has  emerged  as  the  majc»'  funding  unit 
in  government  support  of  cancer  research.  It 
would  be  Instructive  to  know  how  much 
work  directly  related  to  cancer  Is  under- 
taken in  the  NIH  outside  of  the  NCI  and  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  integration  of  ef- 
forts among  the  various  institutes  in  ths 
area.  It  is  probable  that  the  threat  thought 
to  be  posed  to  the  NIH  by  the  Yarborough 
bill  has  compelled  extensive  discussion  of  this 
matter  within  the  NIH.  The  resuiu  of  such 
dlscuseaons  within  the  NIH  sliould  be  made 
known  to  the  scientists,  who  may  have 
some  constructive  idea  of  their  own.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  research  actually  carried  out  with- 
in the  NCI  to  the  nature  of  the  flnancial 
suppjrt  given  to  cancer  research  also  war- 
rants a  great  deal  of  discussion. 

The  NIH  has  undoubtedly  noted  that  the 
increasing  bypass  of  a  critical  peer  review 
system  of  grant  funding  by  the  NCI  in  favor 
of  a  less  well  monitored  contract  system  has 
considerably  disturbed  some  of  their  panel- 
ists and  much  of  the  scientific  community 
This  subject  also  should  be  discussed  openly, 
or  scientists  will  view  it  as  increasing  evi- 
dence of  an  administrative  rather  than  a 
scientific  determination  of  research  goals  auci 
priorities. 

Pharmaceutical  companies.  In  theory  these 
ccmpaniea  are  efficiently  integrated,  com- 
pentent  aggregates  of  all  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  solve  major  biological  problems 
Such  skills  have  been  applied  to  the  dis- 
covery, test,  and  development  of  numerous 
antibiotics  which  can  kill  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms (or  arrest  their  development)  in 
man  However,  cancer  does  not  provide  a 
flnancial  incentive  for  a  large-scale  attack 
by  such  comjjanles,  which  have  Just  barely 
begun  to  make  serious  advances  In  the  study 
of  virus  disease  In  my  limited  view,  the 
lack  of  a  critical  mass  of  excellent  biologists 
and  biochemists  in  any  one  company  and 
the  lack  of  a  scientifically  knowledgeable  ad- 
ministrative core  have  all  helped  to  pre- 
vent such  companies  from  effecting  more 
than  serious  screening  operations 

American  Cancer  Society.  This  Society, 
whose  science  advisers  give  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  the  screening  of  proposals 
for  cancer  research,  does  not  usually  iden- 
tify critical  problems  and  attempt  to  ob- 
tain work  to  solve  such  problems.  However, 
the  Society  dees  not.  In  principle,  deny  an 
obligation  to  Identify  and  attack  scientific 
problems,  and  it  has  established  its  Council 
for  Analysis  and  Protection,  which  may  de- 
velop such  activities  Nevertheless  despite  the 
numerous  achievements  of  the  Society  in 
education  and  mobilization  of  public  support, 
this  basic  weakness,  as  well  as  the  relative 
dearth  of  funds,  prevenu  the  Society  from 
approaching  rapid  solutions  of  various  can- 
cer problems, 

A    PROPOSAL 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  In  the 
identification  and  solution  of  specific  critical 
problems  may  present  a  useful  model  for 
activity  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  possibly  by  the 
entire  cancer  research  enterprise.  The  Foun- 
dation set  up  a  kind  of  general  staff  of  dis- 
tinguished sclentuts,  who  deternUned  the 
state  of  the  problems  of  poliomyelitis  and 
how  these  might  be  approached  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  poliomyelitis  has  been 
vlrtuaUy  eliminated  In  the  United  SUtes.  in 
large  part  through  the  efforts  of  the  Founda- 
tion, all  of  the  scientific  problems  connected 
with  the  disease  have  not  been  solved. 

In  the  period  of  my  contact  with  the  Foun- 
dation between  1840  and  1956.  the  scientific 
general  staff  pointed  to  a  need  for  chemists, 
virologists,  and  Immunologlsts.  and  de- 
veloped fellowship  programs  to  that  end. 
Among  many  other  programs,  they  recom- 
mended support  of  work  on  bacteriophage 


and  courses  and  symp>osla  In  virology;  they 
also  facilitated  the  transformation  of  phage 
workers  and  others  Into  animal  virologists,  a 
movement  which  began  in  1953.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  this  record  proves  that  a  broad 
and  continuing  examination,  assessment,  and 
recommendation  of  research  programs  by  a 
scientific  general  staff  can  be  beneficial  to 
the  development  of  a  science  and  need  not 
evolve  into  one  more  stifling  bureaucracy. 

This  group  was  also  not  above  recommend- 
ing supfKjrt  of  specific  work  on  particular 
problems,  for  example,  the  typing  of  viral 
strains,  essential  to  the  next  practical  ad- 
vance They  sought  cjipable  scientists  who 
were  engaged  in  these  activities  and  offered 
to  help  Ihem  to  do  it  more  completely.  I  do 
not  consider  such  seductions  to  be  an  af- 
front to  science  or  to  personal  dignity. 

Cancer  problems  are  unquestionably  more 
complex  than  the  polio  problem,  and  perhaps 
we  will  need  several  staffs  for  specific  areas, 
such  as  cai'.cer  virology,  chemical  carcinogen- 
esis and  chemotherapy  Perhaps  we  will  also 
need  a  general  staff  to  integrate  these  sep- 
arate and  overlapping  efforts,  but,  in  effect, 
the  panels  established  by  the  NIH  and  the 
American  Cancer  Society  now  include  the 
kinds  of  Individuals  and  structure  capable 
of  providing  these  tj'pes  of  senior  leadership 
I  wish  to  suggest  that  these  panels,  expanded 
and  reorsjanized  If  necessary,  should  be  iden- 
tifying problems,  suggesting  programs,  estab- 
I'.shlng  priorities,  and  seeking  answers.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  present  roles  of  evaluating  re- 
search proposals 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum  there  is  no  organization  on  the  na- 
tional or  international  scene  which  can  easily 
facilitate  the  solution  of  the  numerous  large 
and  identifiable  problems  In  cellular  and 
virus  biology,  drug  design,  and  clinical  phar- 
macology as  a  rational  exercise  in  scientific 
effort  and  collaboration  We  are  at  the  stage 
in  biological  science  wherein  the  problems 
are  ripe  for  the  many  excellent  Investigators 
now  available.  Nevertheless  the  structure  and 
finances  of  sciences,  as  well  as  our  scientific 
institutions  and  their  leaders,  are  not  geared 
to  organized  study  and  application  to  a  dis- 
ease which  kills  one  of  every  six  people  in  a 
painful  and  ugly  way  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  mobilize  many  ouUtand- 
Ing  biological  scientists  to  aid  In  an  organized 
attack  on  this  group  of  diseases.  Such  an  at- 
tack must  be  designed  in  large  part  by  the 
scientists  themselves. 


LOOTS  "SATCHMO"  ARMSTRONG 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
against  the  noise  of  modem,  industrial 
society  one  sound  stood  out  from  the  rest. 
That  sound  came  from  Louis  "Satchmo" 
Armstrong,  a  jesting.  fun~making,  emo- 
ticMi-provoking  performer  who  loved  peo- 
ple and  brought  joy  everjrwhere.  Ca- 
pable of  translating  emotion  and  thought 
into  the  quick  notes  of  his  trumpet  or  the 
raspy  musical  chords  of  his  voice,  he  was 
a  great  contributor  to  America  and  sdl 
humanity;  he  will  be  missed,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  when  the  saints  go  march- 
ing in,  it  will  be  to  the  Joyful  sounds  of 
his  trumpet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Friday.  July  9,  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Louis   "Satchmo"  Akmstronc 

He  played  the  sweetest  trumpet  In  the 
world,  he  sang  In  a  voice  that  came  on  like 
a  melodic  cement  mixer,  he  made  wry  cracks 
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to  kings  and  popes,  but  most  of  all,  Louis 
Armstrong  made  his  audiences  feel  alive. 
That  sounds  simple  enough,  but  Americans 
are  not  a  feeling  people  who  naturally  show — 
much  less  pour  out — their  emotions.  Yet 
a  Louis  Armstrong  concert,  where  his  Jazz 
trumpet  wrung  out  the  deepest  emotions  and 
let  them  drip  onto  the  listeners'  dried -up 
feelings,  was  a  means  of  liberation.  Get  loose, 
you  cats,  said  his  songs — whether  played  or 
sung— let  It  all  come  out.  feel  the  notes,  feel 
the  rhythm,  feel  life. 

The  path  that  Louis  Armstrong  took  from 
back  alley  poverty  In  New  Orleans  to  fame 
nearly  everywhere  Is  well  known.  Unlike 
many  who  traveled  this  route,  Mr.  Armstrong 
did  not  leave  behind  the  baggage  of  his  earlier 
life-style.  Even  In  the  most  formal  settings, 
he  showboated,  stomped  and  mugged,  and 
came  across  as  If  he  were  cutting  up  In  a 
backroom  Jam  session.  Yet,  whether  pleasing 
the  crowd  with  an  old  one  like  "Muskrat 
Ramble"  or  pleasing  himself  by  cutting  loose 
with  a  solo  swing,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  the  dis- 
ciplined craftsman  whose  art  worked  be- 
cause he  worked  at  his  art  He  played  notes 
that  other  trumpeters  only  had  dreams  about. 

Criticized  by  some  as  a  white  man's  black. 
Louis  Armstrong  paid  no  mind  He  had  suf- 
fered the  pains  of  racism  and  was  not  so 
softened  by  fame  to  forget  them.  For  a  long 
time,  he  refused  to  play  In  his  segregated 
hometown  of  New  Orleans,  only  going  back 
after  passage  of  the  1965  Civil  Rights  Act; 
at  that  time,  he  performed  with  an  Integrated 
band  before  an  Integrated  throng  Abroad, 
whether  In  Africa — "I'm  African-descended 
down  to  the  bone."  he  once  said — Europe  or 
eastern  Europe,  often  no  more  than  a  sign 
or  billboard  saying  "Louis"  was  needed  to  get 
out  a  crowd. 

Because  the  best  In  any  craft  are  always 
mourned  the  most.  Louis  Armstrong's  death 
Is  a  true  national  loss  No  doubt,  when  the 
saints  go  marching  In,  It  will  be  to  the  trum- 
pet of  Satchmo  Make  ready. 


SENATOR     MILLER     SPEAKS     ON 
GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  PRESS 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  Mr,  President,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  writing 
in  the  July  7  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times,  said  that — 

Par-reaching  Improvement  of  public  health 
In  the  relations  between  press  and  govern- 
ment Is  called  for. 

His  statement  goes  to  the  heart  of 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller  >  has  been  saying  for  some  time. 
Senator  Miller  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  serious  soul  searching  on  the 
part  of  both  the  press  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to  insure  that  the  public's  right  to 
know  is  being  served  fully  and  accurately. 

Senator  Miller  strongly  believes  that 
the  public  wants  and  expects  neither 
press  abuse  of  freedom  of  the  press  nor 
Government  censorship. 

Because  his  comments  are  so  pertinent 
to  the  national  debate  now  going  on.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
delivered  recently  by  Senator  Miller  and 
published  in  "Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ethical  Considerations  n*  Public  Rela- 
tions: The  Government  and  the  Press 

(By  Jack  Miller,   U,S.   Senator   from   Iowa, 
delivered  to  the  Government  Information 
Organization.  George  Washington  Alumni 
Club.  Washington.  DC.  April  2.   1971) 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  Invitation  to 

speak  before  this  most  Important  group    I 


selected  the  subject.  Ethical  Considerations 
In  Public  Relations,"  because  I  know  you  are 
Interested  in  what  people  outside  of  your 
membership  think  about  the  kind  of  Job 
you  shotild  be  doing.  Is  there  a  credibility 
gap?  What  should  be  done  about  it? 

Your  last  speaker  laid  down  a  sharp  chal- 
lenge when  he  said:  "There  Is  something 
wrong  when  the  American  People  have  to 
rely  on  CBS, — the  New  York  Times  and 
Reuters  for  Information  concerning  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia — Instead  of  looking  to 
their  government."  Needless  to  say,  that 
speaker  was  not  the  Vice  President. 

Let  me  begin  my  analysis  by  referring  to 
what  columnist-reporter  David  Broder  had  to 
say  In  a  book  published  early  in  1970. 

".  .  .  the  skepticism  about  government  and 
the  skepticism  about  the  press,"  he  wrote, 
"has  now  reached  a  degree  In  this  country 
where  I  think  it  has  become — If  you  view  a 
free  press  and  a  representative  government 
as  worthwhile  Institutions  to  protect — a 
source  of  concern.  How  do  you  mediate  the 
conflict?  Are  ground  rules  possible?  If  they 
are  going  to  be  found,  they  can  only  be 
found  If  we  shift  our  perspective  from  a 
two-sided  conflict  or  engagement  or  rela- 
tionship between  press  and  government,  be- 
tween politician  and  reporter,  and  look  at 
both  of  them  In  terms  of  the  essential  third 
party  In  mlstransactlon.  which  Is  the  public. 
No  government  official  In  a  country  that 
operates  on  the  theory  that  ours  does,  has  a 
right  to  rule  by  fear,  In  secrecy  and  private. 
Similarly,  no  newspaper  reporter  as  an 
Individual  has  any  personal  right — it  seems 
to  me — to  simply  make  himself  a  public 
nuisance  on  the  thing.  If  either  of  them  has 
to  be  Judged,  he  hjis  to  be  Judged  In  terms  of 
how  well  his  behavior  conforms  to  and  assists 
the  model  that  exists  in  our  country,  which 
is  a  representative  government  resting  on — 
In  some  meaningful  sense  and  not  Just  a 
fictitious  sense — the  consent  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  governed,  ,  .  .  Both  have 
an  obligation  which  they  have  to  remember. 
They  must  Inform  the  public,  so  as  to  arm 
the  public  with  the  essential  Information 
that  makes  public  policy  decision  a  meaning- 
ful process.  And  that  Is  an  obligation  which 
neither  the  politician  nor  the  reporter  can 
fulfill  alone." 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  Mr.  Broder,  although  I 
feel  he  has  matured  considerably  and  I  re- 
spect his  concern,  which  I  have  had  for  a  long 
time  that  both  the  government  and  the  press 
live  up  to  their  shared  responsibility  to  keep 
the  public  Informed. 

In  the  book,  Mr  Broder  confesses  that  'I 
am  i>ersonally  much  more  concerned  about 
the  ratings  and  the  distortions  of  the  press 
than  I  am  about  the  bias  of  politicians." 

He  could  well  have  had  in  mind  the 
admonition  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  for  the 
great  American  experiment  In  self-govern- 
ment to  succeed,  the  will  of  the  majority  Is 
a  necessary  condition;  but  It  Is  not  a 
sufficient  condition  The  will  of  the  en- 
lightened majority,"  he  said.  "Is  the  neces- 
sary and  sulBcient  condltldn."  And  he 
underscored  this  by  observing  that  "When- 
ever the  people  are  well-informed  they  can 
be  trusted  with  their  own  government." 

The  founding  fathers  carefully  avoided 
establishing  an  official  Information  system. 
Instead,  they  left  the  business  of  Informing 
the  public  to  the  press — and,  with  It,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  helping  make  our  democracy 
work.  Certainly  they  did  not  wish  the  press 
to  play  PoUyanna,  but  most  certainly  they 
expected  the  press  to  cover  fully  the  policies 
and  activities  of  the  government — and  the 
results,  good  or  bad,  of  those  policies  and 
activities. 

At  the  same  time,  they  expected  govern- 
ment officials  to  keep  the  public  Informed, 
through  the  press,  of  what  their  government 
is  doing.  In  carrrtng  out  this  role,  which  Is 
peculiarly  yours,  it  will  not  do  to  Issue  only 
the  good  news  and  to  withhold  the  unfavor- 


able news,  much  less  to  mislead.  A  credlbUlty 
gap  Is  not  conducive  to  self-government;  and 
even  If  there  is  no  credibility  gap.  In  fact.  If 
the  people  think  there  Is,  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  government  are 
being  sown. 

Similarly,  if  a  Judge  engages  in  improprie- 
ties, such  as  deciding  a  case  In  a  manner 
refiectlng  his  personal  interest,  this  tends 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
our  system  of  Justice.  But  even  if  he  does 
not.  In  fact,  let  his  decision  be  influenced  by 
his  personal  interest.  If  that  personal  Inter- 
est Is  there — If  there  Is  a  conflict  of  interest 
— then  the  public  can  be  expected  to  think 
he  was  so  Influenced — and  that  Is  conducive 
to  loss  of  confidence  In  our  system  of  Justice. 
It  is  slg;niflcant,  I  believe,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  condemned  not  only  Impropriety 
but  the  appearance  of  Impropriety  on  the 
part  of  a  Judge, 

It  seems  to  me  that  yotir  duty  Is  to  be  as 
open  as  ]X36slble — short  of  endangering  our 
national  Interest,  And  by  "national  Interest" 
I  do  not  mean  self-interest  or  self-preserva- 
tion of  any  Administration  or  any  official. 
Government  action  or,  for  that  matter,  gov- 
ernment Inaction  has  a  far-reaching  Impact 
on  the  general  welfare.  Accordingly,  the 
members  of  our  society  have  a  right  to  know 
the  bad  news  as  well  as  the  good  news.  There 
may  be  occasions  when  their  right  to  know 
must  be  denied,  or,  at  least  postponed,  for 
compelling  reasons  of  national  security.  In 
such  a  case,  however,  I  do  not  believe  many 
of  us  agree  with  Arthur  Sylvester's  "right  to 
He"  approach, 

I  do  not  beUeve  the  pubUc's  right  to  know 
is  satisfied  when  a  public  InfcMmatton  office 
merely  provides  Information — ^through  the 
press — which  exclusively  or  primarily  rein- 
forces the  Ideas  of  those  who  happen  to  be 
manciglng  the  government  at  the  moment. 
In  short,  you  do  not  have  the  right  to  see 
only  what  you  wish  to  see.  If  you  do,  the 
public  will  not  be  seried — although  you  may 
think  you  are  serving  your  superiors  or  the 
Administration  In  power.  Such  practices  also 
lay  a  foundation  for  retaliation  by  the  press. 

All  of  us — elected  and  appwlnted  public  of- 
ficals,  and  members  of  the  press — must  bear 
in  mind  the  ethical  considerations  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  professions  of  politics 
and  Journalism.  You  have  this  responsibility 
in  disseminating  the  news;  the  press  in  re- 
porting it. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  remarked  that 
every  profession  is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
public. 

I  would  Interpret  this  to  Imply  that  the 
members  of  every  profession  are  so  deeply 
involved  In  the  Institutional  rigidities  of 
their  particular  field  that  they  overlook  their 
first  responsibility  to  society. 

Although  the  great  playwright  overstated 
his  case,  as  he  quite  frequently  did.  he  did 
have  a  point. 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary  for  all  professions — 
and  this  especially  Includes  the  professionals 
in  government,  whether  elected  or  not — to 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort  to  periodi- 
cally re-examine  their  contribution  to  so- 
ciety and  their  own  professional  standards 
of  conduct  by  which  the  public  will  measure 
its  trust  and  confidence  in  them — and  to 
make  this  re-examlnatlon  with  unsparing 
frankness. 

They  should  ask  themselves  whether  they 
are  living  up  to  the  code  of  ethics — written — 
which  governs  their  professions;  and  wheth- 
er. In  fact,  that  code  Is  all  It  should  be. 

They  should  ask  whether  they  are,  per- 
haps, spending  a  little  too  much  time  In 
self-commendation,  In  promoting  their  own 
self-interest. 

They  should  ask  what  difference  to  society 
it  would  make  if  their  profession  went  out  of 
existence  or  were  taken  over  by  another 
profession.  (Parenthetically,  I  might  add  that 
there  are  some  on  the  Hill  and  in  the  press 
who  question  the  need  for  appropriations  for 
government  information  activities  ) 
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They  sboxild  ask  whether  they  are  tem- 
porizing with  a  problem  that  really  calls  for 
quick,  decisive  action. 

And.  every  once  In  a  while.  I  think  the 
professions  should  invite  outside  critics  to 
work  with  them  in  a  no-holds- barred  ap- 
praisal of  how  well  they  are  doing.  I  think 
this  is  especially  necessary  when  profession- 
als are  a  part  of  the  government,  for  some  of 
them  tend  to  consider  themselves  above  the 
public,   rather  than  servants  of  the  public. 

I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  us  In  the 
political  profession  do  not  have  to  Invite 
criticism.  That  Is  a  built-in  feature  of  our 
profession,  and.  when  it  is  knowledgeable 
and  constructive,  it  helps  to  keep  us  on  our 
toes — to  do  a  better  Job. 

But  no  profession,  especially  In  govem- 
m.ent,  should  be  exempt  from  constructive 
criticism — nor  think  that  it  should  be  ex- 
empt. And  I  emphasize  this,  because  a  com- 
mon characteristic  among  all  the  profes- 
sions— including  yours — is  a  responsibility  to 
the  public  which  needs  and  supports  their 
services. 

All  of  us  in  government,  both  elected  and 
appointed,  should  periodically  review  our 
Code  of  Ethics  to  see  how  well  we  are  living 
up  to  it. 

On  March  22,  1968.  the  Senate  adopted  this 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  it  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Senate  that — 

"(a)  The  Ideal  concept  of  public  office,  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  'A  public  office  Is  a  pub- 
lic trust.'  signifies  that  the  officer  has  been 
entrusted  with  public  power  by  the  people; 
that  the  officer  holds  this  power  in  trust  to  be 
used  only  for  their  benefit  and  never  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  or  a  few:  and  that  the  of- 
ficer must  never  conduct  his  own  affairs  so 
as  to  infringe  on  the  public  Interest.  All  of- 
ficial conduct  of  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  guided  by  this  paramount  concept  of  pub- 
lic office. 

"(b)  These  rules,  as  the  written  expression 
of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  complement 
the  body  of  unwritten  but  generally  accepted 
standards  that  continue  to  apply  to  the  Sen- 
ate." 

One  of  the  unwritten  stand&rds  has  always 
been  that  no  member  of  the  Senate  shall  en- 
gage In  activities  which  impair  the  dignity 
and  the  good  reputation  of  the  Senate.  Res- 
olutions of  Censure  contain  language  re- 
ferring to  this  standard  as  having  been 
violated. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  In  this  au- 
dience who  have  never  read  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  those  in  federal  government  serv- 
ice. It  Is  a  part  of  the  federal  statutes,  with 
the  force  of  law  as  of  July  11.  1958.  Its  provi- 
sions Include  the  following: 

"Any  person  in  Government  service  should: 

"Put  loyalty  to  the  highest  moral  principles 
and  to  country  above  loyalty  to  persons, 
party,  or  Government  department. 

"Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to  any- 
one, whether  for  remuneratlton,  or  not:  and 
never  accept,  for  himself,  or  his  family,  favors 
or  benefits  under  circumstances  which  might 
be  construed  by  reasonable  persons  as  in- 
fluencing the  performance  of  his  governmen- 
tal duties. 

"Never  use  any  information  coming  to  him 
confidentially  in  the  performance  of  govern- 
mental duties  aa  a  means  of  making  private 
profit. 

"Expose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 

"Uphold  these  principles,  ever  conscious 
that  a  public  office  Is  a  public  trust." 

Your  Code,  as  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  mine,  as  a  Senator,  exist  for 
the  purpooe  of  Insuring  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  conduct  and,  at  the  same  time,  i«as- 
surlng  the  public — often  a  cynical  public — 
that  their  confidence  in  our  integrity  Is  well 
placed. 

The  most  influential  judges  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  are  his  constituents,  who  have  an 


opportunity  to  render  their  Judgment  when 
election  time  comes  around.  But  there  are 
occasions  when  a  Member  is  called  to  Judg- 
ment by  his  peers — the  McCarthy  and  Dodd 
cases  being  the  most  recent  examples. 

What  the  late  President  Kennedy  s&ld  in 
1961  to  federal  employees  is  worth  recalling: 

"No  responsibility  of  Government,"  he  said. 
"is  more  fundamental  than  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  highest  stAndards  of  ethi- 
cal behavior  by  those  who  conduct  the  pub- 
lic business.  There  can  be  no  dissent  from 
the  principle  that  all  officials  must  act  with 
unwavering  integrity,  absolute  impartiality, 
and  complete  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 
This  principle  must  be  followed  not  only  in 
reality  but  In  appearance.  For  the  basis  of 
effective  Government  is  public  confidence, 
and  that  confidence  Is  endangered  when 
ethical  standards  falter  or  appear  to  falter." 

Note  his  emphasis  on  the  need  to  avoid  the 
"appearance"  of  impropriety  as  a  means  of 
assuring  public  trust  and  confidence.  Of 
course,  the  President  was  not  talking  about 
public  trust  and  confidence  which  has  been 
shaken  by  untruths  and  Innuendoes:  he  was 
referring  to  activities  of  a  pubUc  official  him- 
self which  have  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety before  the  general  public. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  press. 

Writing  in  February  1970.  Stewart  Mac- 
donald.  executive  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Founda- 
tion, commented  that  "few  subjects  receive 
more  public  discussion,  arouse  more  argu- 
ment and  raise  more  tempers  than  the  press." 

And  the  distinguished  colummst,  Crosby 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star,  had  this  to  say 
just  last  month: 

"An  independent  press  does  not  necessarily 
Impose  systematic  opposition  as  a  necessary 
Ingredient  of  good  government. 

"Yet  opposition  has  in  fact  become  an 
axiom  in  American  journalism  today.  On 
some  papers,  it  affects  everybody  from  the 
editor  down  to  the  copylxjys.  Everyone,  it 
seems,  enters  the  profession  these  days  to 
promote  his  personal  views  of  how  the  coun- 
try should  be  run.  And  if,  in  the  process,  it 
makes  it  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  run  the 
country  at  all— why,  that's  the  way  the  ball 
bounces. 

Reporters,  of  course,  can  and  should  give 
public  officials  a  hard  time  when  it  oomes  to 
the  problem  of  finding  out  whafs  going  on. 
All  administrations  have  things  that  they 
would  rather  not  talk  about,  and  It  is  a  rare 
politician  who  will  explain  himself  in  a  less 
than  favorable  light. 

■Yet  insisting  on  the  people's  right  to 
know  Is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  In- 
sisting on  a  God-given  right  to  frustrate, 
hamstring  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  elected 
leadership  of  the  country.  The  obligation  of 
newspapers  to  inform  their  readers  does 
not  necessarily  imply  an  obligation  to  In- 
form them  that  their  government  Is  being 
run  by  a  pack  of  fools. 

"For  when  this  is  done  systematically  and 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  reality  has  a  way 
of  getting  bent  out  of  shape  and  the  public 
can  wind  up  being  very  badly  misinformed 
about  many  things.  Which  is,  withal,  a  fairly 
dubious  contribution  to  good  government  or 
good  journalism." 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, at  its  annual  convention  in  1925. 
adopted  a  code  of  ethics:  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  the  professional  Journalistic  society 
which  includes  members  of  all  the  media, 
adopted  these  the  following  year.  All  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  some  are  worth 
repeating : 

"I  The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and 
hold  readeirs  is  restricted  by  nothing  but  con- 
sideration of  public  welfare.  ...  A  journalist 
who  uses  his  power  for  amy  selfish  or  other- 
wise unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a  high 
trust. 

m.  Freedom  from  all  obligations  except 
that  of  fidelity  to  the  public  Interest  is  vital. 


1  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  con- 
trary to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  not  compaUble  with  honest  Jour- 
nalism. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  comment, 
which  knowingly  departs  from  the  truth! 
does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  American 
journalism:  In  the  news  columns,  it  Is  sub- 
versive of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
profession. 

IV  Good  faith  with  the  reader  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

.  .  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thor- 
oughness of  accuracy  within  its  control.  .  .  . 
Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the 
contenu  of  the  articles  which  they  sur- 
mount 

V  News  reports  should  be  free  from 
opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind." 

I  doubt  that  any  of  us  could  find  fault 
with  these  canons  of  ethics.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  with  the  failure  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Journalism  profession  to  live  up 
to  them,  and  as  a  result,  an  entire  profes- 
sion suffers  a  loss  of  public  confidence.  A 
Gallup  Poll  taken  in  late  1970  disclosed,  for 
example,  that  45  per  cent  of  those  polled 
thought  the  news  from  Washington  was 
slanted. 

In  the  face  of  this  lack  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  public.  It  does  little  good  for  an  of- 
fending Journalist  to  say  that  the  danger 
from  press  abuse  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  danger  of  govern- 
ment censorship  and  control. 

The  people  want  and  expect  neither.  All 
they  ask  is  that  Journalists  live  up  to  their 
canons  of  ethics.  In  short,  they  dont  want 
unethical  Journalists  any  more  than  they 
want  unethical  politicians,  unethical  lawyers, 
unethical  doctors,  unethical  ministers,  un- 
ethlcaJ  government  officials,  or  unethical 
members  of  any  other  profession  which  pro- 
claims its  respMsnsibilities  to  the  public. 

It  is  rare  that  one  hears  about  downright 
falsehoods  being  printed  or  broadcast.  Those 
who  would  violate  the  canons  of  ethics  of 
journalism  find  subtler  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  "facts"  to  Bupix>rt  their  own  prejudices: 
the  half-truth;  reporting  only  the  news  that 
is  favorable  to  their  point  of  view:  or  report- 
ing only  news  that  is  unfavorable  to  the 
other  side:  or  reporting  both  sides,  with  twice 
as  much  copy  going  to  the  side  they  favor: 
or  putting  what  they  like  on  page  one  and 
what  they  don't  like  on  page  twelve:  or  the 
so-called  "silent  treatment" — Just  not  re- 
pwrtlng  any  news  about  the  other  side  at  all. 

There  has  been  a  growing  ooncern  on  the 
part  of  the  public  over  the  decisions  by  some 
journalists  regarding  what  is  really  "news." 
Is  it  "news,"  or  is  it  front-page  "news"  when, 
for  perhaps  the  fiftieth  time,  some  Member 
of  Congress — possibly  even  one  who  thinks 
he  has  been  ordained  to  be  President — en- 
gages in  negative  criticism  of  the  President? 
Is  it  prime  time  "news"  to  devote  a  third  of 
a  ntfwscast  to  the  rantlngs  of  a  self-pro- 
claimed revolutionary  who  couldnt  lead  a 
corporal's  guard? 

I  am  sure  It  Is  very  frustrating  when  these 
things  occur — frustrating  to  the  public 
which  wants  and  needs  balanced  reporting 
of  the  facts  In  order  to  be  well-informed,  and 
terribly  frustrating  to  public  officials,  most 
of  whom  are  more  than  willing  to  take  their 
chances  with  a  well-informed  public. 

What  do  you  do  If  your  office,  your  agency, 
or  the  officials  you  work  for  are  the  victims 
of  unethical  conduct  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  press?  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  good  deal  of  soul -searching  to  make 
sure  your  own  skirts  are  clean.  Unethical 
conduct  should  not  breed  unethical  conduct, 
but  It  does.  If  you  are  free  to  cast  stones, 
then  I  would  strongly  urge  that  you  resist 
the  temptation  to  offset  unethical  conduct 
by  unethical  conduct.  It  might  be  well  to 
have  a  talk  with  an  offending  Journalist  and 
try  to  reach  an  understanding.  If  that  falls 
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a  personal  visit  with  his  superior  might  be 
helpful.  After  three  strikes,  perhaps  he  would 
be  out — his  superior  advised  that  he  is  per- 
sona non  grata  and  to  send  someone  else  in 
the  future.  Other  situations  may  require  an 
agency  head  or  even  the  President,  himself, 
to  hold  a  press  conference  or  make  a  state- 
ment to  command  the  public  attention 
needed  to  offset  the  misinformation  or  mis- 
impressions  that  have  been  given  the  public. 

It  can  be  very  helpful  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
fair-minded  members  of  the  press  to  help 
put  the  matter  in  perspective  before  the 
public.  And  there  are  fair-minded  Members 
of  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  willing  to  speak  out  against  abuses  that 
are  brought  to  their  attention. 

I  believe  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  this 
Administration  is  up  against  a  more  un- 
friendly press  than  that  encountered  by  the 
two  previous  Administrations.  However,  all 
three  of  the  Administrations  I  have  served 
with  shared  a  common  fault — "euphoric 
press-agentry"  is  what  lowan  Hugh  Sidey  re- 
cently called  it  In  LIFE  Magazine.  This  may 
have  been  effective  25  years  ago.  he  said,  "but 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  poison  today." 

What  he  was  warning  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  for  too  long  listened  to  good 
news  from  succeeding  Administrations,  only 
to  be  disappointed  and  frustrated  over  the 
failure  of  deeds  to  match  the  promises.  They 
have  become  cynical  and  distrustful — both 
of  their  government  and  of  the  press.  As  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  editorial  for  March 
27  said: 

"Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  that  can 
be  leveled  against  all  government  informa- 
tion services  ...  Is  that  they  are  largely  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  They  do  not 
do  an  effective  Job  of  providing  the  public, 
through  the  media,  the  serious  Information 
on  which  to  base  intelligent  opinions  on 
questions  of  great  national  importance  And 
the  news  media,  we  regret  to  say,  have  re- 
acted with  an  ingrained  hostility  to  the  en- 
tire establishment  which  threatens  to  alien- 
ate the  average  citizen  from  his  govern- 
ment. ...  It  is  a  state  of  affairs,  withal, 
that  could  stand  Improvement." 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  not  respond  unfavorably  to  unfavorable 
news — if  they  have  not  been  subjected  to 
"euphoric  press-agentry"  and.  Instead,  have 
been  frankly  told  that  our  problems  may  be 
tougher  to  solve  than  we  would  hope.  I  can 
still  remember  the  understanding  with  which 
the  people  received  President  Kennedy's 
warning  that  things  would  get  worse  before 
they  got  better.  After  all,  most  people  don't 
expect  miracles.  Many  times  I  have  heard  the 
comment  that  President  Nixon  Is  doing  the 
best  he  can  with  some  terribly  difficult  prob- 
lems that  he  inherited. 

I  have  already  talked  too  long,  and  I 
haven't  even  got  to  the  problem  of  press 
photographers  and  cartoonists.  If  any  of 
them  are  worrying  you,  I'm  sorry.  There  Is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  them. 


Governor  Stevenson  was  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

As  we  reflect  upon  his  words  and  deeds 
we  cannot  help  honoring  him  as  one  of 
the  great  men  in  the  Nation's  history. 


ADLAI   E.   STEVENSON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very 
special  man  who  contributed  so  much  to 
American  politics  by  lending  to  it  his  own 
unique  brand  of  wit,  honor,  and  dignity. 
I  refer  to  the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  who 
died  6  years  ago  today. 

I  first  met  Adlai  during  World  War  n. 
and  it  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  over 
the  years  that  followed.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  play  a  role  in  the  two  presidential 
contests  waged  by  him  in  1952  and  1956. 
I  know  that  Adlai  Stevenson  and  his 
compassion  for  mankind  has  strongly  in- 
fluenced many  fine  young  men  and  wom- 
en today  whether  they  work  in  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  private  sector. 


HELPING  OLDER  PEOPLE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States  today  a  crisis  of 
great  magnitude  and  scope,  which  un- 
deniably affects  us  all  and  undeniably  is 
ignored  or  glossed  over  by  most  Ameri- 
cans. This  "unnoticed  crisis,"  as  it  has 
been  aptly  called,  is  the  plight  of  older 
Americans,  now  numbered  in  the  20 
millions  and  recognized  by  this  decade's 
census  as  the  fastest  growing  segment 
of  our  population. 

Today,  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
commitment,  and  I  call  for  that  same 
commitment  from  all  Senators,  to  face 
and  deal  with  the  hard  and  unattractive 
fact  that  being  a  senior  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica is  synonymous  with  being  a  second- 
class  citizen.  I  ask,  before  it  is  too  late, 
that  we  do  not  continue  to  neglect  a  val- 
uable and  deserving  human  resource.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  devoted  hours  and 
dollars  of  effort  to  extend  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  American  man  and 
woman.  But  what  kind  of  extended  life 
do  we  offer  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  our 
country  when  in  their  prime?  I  say  that 
we  offer  inadequate  retirement  income, 
prohibitive  housing  costs,  half-way 
measures  for  dealing  with  illness  and  its 
skyrocketing  costs,  ever  decreasing  op- 
portunities for  meaningful  employ- 
ment— compensated  or  volunteered.  As  a 
result  of  these  failures,  we  have  created 
for  the  elderly,  lives  filled  with  anxieties 
over  loneliness  and  poverty.  Is  this  our 
Nation-wide  plan  for  thanking  our  re- 
cent forefathers? 

The  end-of-decade  statistics  showed 
that  as  of  1969,  one-half  of  the  families 
with  a  head  age  of  65  or  over  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $4,803  a  year;  the  median 
income  for  older  people  who  lived  alone, 
or  with  no  relatives,  was  only  $1,855  a 
year;  of  20  million  older  Americans, 
nearly  5  million  lived  in  poverty.  More- 
over, recent  data  indicates  that  after  a 
decade  of  decline,  the  number  of  older 
people  living  in  poverty  is  rising  again. 
And  demographers  tell  us  that  not  only 
will  the  number  of  aged  rise,  but  that  the 
aged  as  a  proportion  of  the  population 
will  continue  to  rise  for  several  decades. 
For  example,  my  own  State  of  California 
has  approximately  1.7  million  persons  65 
and  over,  more  than  one-quarter  of  whom 
either  live  in  poverty  or  are  threatened 
by  it.  It  is  estimated  that  the  elderly 
population  in  California  will  reach  2.7 
million  by  1985  and  the  number  living  in 
poverty  will  be  a  larger  percentage  if  the 
current  trend  continues. 

All  of  these  problems  of  aging  have 
been  recognized  and  accounted  for  in  the 
impressive  volume  of  pubUc  laws  enacted 
for  senior  citizens.  But,  as  with  most 
legislation,  it  must  be  adequately  fimded 
and  properly  administered  to  fulflU  its 
purpose.  The  older  American  has  become 
relatively  easy  to  ignore  by  every  level  of 
Government.  The  administration  budget 
for  fiscal  year   1972,   for  example,  cut 


f imds  for  programs  under  title  m  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  cut-back  in 
title  ni  funds  for  community  grants  for 
programs  to  serve  and  involve  senior 
citizens  will  result  in  a  35  percent  cut  in 
fimds  for  State  of  California  projects.  It 
is  of  great  concern  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  coordinated  the  census 
figures  and  census  projections  for  senior 
citizens  in  California  with  its  determina- 
tion to  cut  title  in  fimds. 

The  administration  cutbacks  in  title 
ni  programs  could  serioiisly  hamper  the 
proven  success  and  widespread  beneficial 
effects  of  these  endeavors.  The  scope  of 
these  programs,  and  hence,  the  scope 
of  debilitating  cutbacks,  is  clear.  The 
Calif OKiia  Commission  on  Aging  has  re- 
ported that  since  1965  there  has  been  a 
total  of  98  title  in  projects  in  California 
which  have  reached  over  350.000  seniors 
with  some  type  of  direct  service.  They 
have  served  as  examples  to  hundreds  of 
California  communities  and  have  given 
these  thousands  of  seniors  a  new  life 
with  which  they  help  themselves  by  help- 
ing others.  Title  in  projects  and  their 
programs  have  been  defined  as  the  great- 
est single  deterrent  to  loneliness,  loneli- 
ness which  can  lead  to  physical  and 
mental  breakdown,  and  eventually  in- 
stitutionalization. Title  in.  whose  results 
carmot  be  measured  because  it  deals  in 
preventive-type  services,  is  a  savings  at 
any  price. 

Has  the  purpose  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  been  fulfilled?  Can  the  older  Ameri- 
can retire  in  health,  honor,  and  dignity 
after  years  of  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy? The  10-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  has  not  and  will  not 
accomplish  the  larger  goal  of  "social 
security"  for  the  elderly.  Many  perma- 
nent changes  need  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  the 
Nation's  No.  1  comprehensive  retire- 
ment progrsun.  The  House  has  re- 
ported a  bill,  H.R.  1.  that  would  make 
significant  changes  in  the  program. 
Among  the  changes  is  a  5-percent  benefit 
increase  effective  for  June  1972  and  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  there- 
after, when  the  cost  of  living  rises  by  3 
percent  or  more.  In  addition,  the  sjiecial 
needs  of  widows  for  additional  income 
is  recognized  by  a  provision  that  would 
increase  widows  benefits  to  100  percent 
of  her  husband's  retirement  benefits  in- 
stead of  the  82 '/i  percent  she  now  re- 
ceives. Another  part  of  the  proposed 
amendments  would  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment test  so  that  beneficiaries  could  earn 
more  without  losing  their  social  security 
benefits.  Under  the  bill,  the  amount  a 
person  could  earn  and  still  get  all  his 
benefits  would  be  raised  from  $1,680  to 
$2,000  a  year.  In  addition,  benefits  would 
be  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  all  earn- 
ings above  $2,000.  This  would  be  a  change 
from  the  present  law  which  provides  a  $1 
for  $2  reduction  for  the  first  $1,200  above 
the  exempt  amount  and  for  a  $1  for  $1 
reduction  for  all  additional  earnings.  I 
support  and  will  work  actively  in  the 
Senate  for  additional  benefits  for  senior 
citizens: 

First.  A  20-percent  increase  in  baieflts 
at  this  time  with  a  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  escalator  which 
would  be  a  backup  to  assure  that  if  Con- 
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gress  should  fail  to  act,  benefits  would 
not  lag  behind  rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Second.  Computation  of  benefits  as  of 
age  62  Instead  of  65  for  men.  as  is  pres- 
ently done  for  women. 

Third,  An  Increase  from  $1,680  to  $3.- 
600  of  the  present  earning  limitation  for 
social  security  recipients  to  enable  them 
to  rise  from  the  poverty  level. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  out-of -hospital 
prescription  drug  costs  under  medicare 
as  provided  for  in  Senator  Montota's 
bill.  S.  936,  of  which  I  am  a  cocponsor. 

The  lack  of  a  Federal  mechanism  to 
help  meet  the  cost  <a  out-of-hoepital 
prescription  drugs  has  been  called  one 
of  the  most  critical  shortcomings  of 
medicare.  All  the  available  data  sup- 
ports the  cmiclusion  reached  by  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  DHEW  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs,  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging,  that 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  covering  pre- 
scription drugs  under  medicare  and  that 
such  coverage  is  feasible.  There  is  a  sig- 
nificant sentiment  In  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  for  legislation  such  as  S.  936, 
which  would  provide  reimbursement  un- 
der medicare  for  out-of-hospital  drug 
costs.  This  is  an  issue  that  is  as  old  as 
the  medicare  issue  that  dominated  the 
debates  of  the  1960"s  and  I  should  hope 
that  it  will  not  remain  a  dominant  issue 
for  the  1970's. 

Fifth.  An  expansion  of  the  types  of 
medical  and  therapeutic  services  cov- 
ered by  medicare  and  a  strict  control 
over  the  escalating  fees  for  subscription 
to  medicare  insurance. 

Sixth.  Medicare  coverage  for  disabled 
persons  under  age  65  who  are  receiving 
social  security  benefits. 

Seventh.  Benefits  of  former  working 
women  to  be  continued  In  addition  to 
those  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
which  were  earned  by  their  deceased 
spouses. 

Eighth.  Increased  special  benefits  for 
certain  people  age  72  and  over  who  have 
not  worked  long  enough  to  qualify  for 
regular  benefits:  and  Increase  from 
$48.30  for  one  person  and  $72.50  for  a 
couple  to  the  regular  minimimi. 

In  our  zeal  to  take  care  of  the  large 
groups,  we  sometimes  neglect  the  smaller 
ones.  Therefore,  I  would  remind  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  special  needs  of  blind  people. 
On  a  number  of  occasions,  we  have 
passed,  only  to  lose  it  in  conference, 
legislation  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
blind  people  to  get  social  security  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
the  bill,  S.  1030.  which  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  Jfnnincs  Ran- 
dolph, introduced  and  I  cosponsored 
which  provided  rehabilitation  services 
for  older  blind  persoris.  Figures  pub- 
lished by  the  NaUonal  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  indicated  that  an  estimated 
1.1  million  oldei  people  have  se- 
vere visual  impairments.  According  to 
the  National  Eye  Institute,  glaucoma, 
senile  cataracts,  and  diabetic  retinop- 
athy, cause  42.5  percent  of  all  blindness 
in  this  country.  Each  of  these  conditions 
strikes  primarily  older  people.  Special- 
ized programs  to  help  these  older  people 
function  effectively  and  efficiently  need 


to  be  designed.  Thus,  S.  1030  would  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  assistance  to  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  agencies  and 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  needed 
specialized  services  for  training  addi- 
tional personnel  and  for  conducting  ap- 
propriate research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

I  believe  that  the  guidelines  for  effec- 
tive housing  programs  for  the  elderly 
should  be  directed  totwwd  a  two-pronged 
effort:  First,  to  supply  housiDg  at  care- 
fully determined  construction,  rental. 
and  purchase  costs  and  second,  to  de- 
sign housing  with  the  recognition  of  the 
special  problems  of  older  people — loss  of 
mobility,  and  hence  of  regular  social  con- 
tracts; long-term  Illness,  widowhood; 
declining  energy;  and  the  large  amoimt 
of  time  spent  Indoors  and  within  the 
housing  faculty. 

Key  to  the  housing  problem  Is  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  escalating  real  estate  taxes 
on  senior  citizens  who  are  homeowners. 
At  the  present  time,  property  taxes  in 
our  State  are  extremely  high,  falling 
hardest  on  older  Califomians.  I  believe 
that  a  comprehensive  State,  local,  and 
Federal  study  should  be  made  to  find  a 
way  of  reducing  this  burden.  Another  al- 
ternative is  to  allow  appropriate  Federal 
income  tax  relief  for  property  taxes 
which  senior  citizens  must  pay.  I  will 
shortly  be  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  property  tax  credit  for 
senior  citizens. 

Among  the  myths  perpetrated  about 
the  satisfied,  comfortable  and  invisible 
lives  of  older  Americans  is  that  of  the 
nursing  home.  Only  10  percent  of  our 
nursing    homes    are    nonprofit    institu- 
tions, with  the  nursing  home  profiteers 
collecting  government  funds  from  the 
two  out  of  ftie  three  patients  In  homes 
for  the  aged  whose  ability  to  pay  the  of- 
ten exorbitant  fees  is  afforded  by  Federal 
or  federally-assisted  programs.  Part  of 
the  myth  is  that  these  homes  are  strict- 
ly licensed,  regularly  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected, and  staffed  by  competent  per- 
sonnel. This,  in  fact,  is  untrue;  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  Association  lists 
nursing  homes  at  the  head  of  the  unsafe 
places  to  live.  And  proper  medical  care 
for  the  aged  residents  is  pitifully  inade- 
quate. It  has  been  estimated  that  Fed- 
eral  standards   are   being  enforced   in 
only  one-third  of  the  country's  medi- 
care-certified homes.  Nursing  homes  un- 
der the  medicaid  program  are  in  such 
widespread   violation   that  full  compli- 
ance is  probably  nonexistent.  I  call  for 
a  program  of  niorsing  home  reform  in- 
cluding  standards   for   nursing   homes 
that  will  assure  the  safety,  health,  and 
well-being  of  the  residents  as  well  as  in- 
volvement of  the  elderly  on  citizen  re- 
view boards  to  check  enforcement  stand- 
ards. Of  great  importance  to  the  elderly 
is  peer  group  contact  and  a  sense  of  be- 
longing and  community.  Being  crowded 
into  old  age  homes  for  the  rejected  and 
relegated,  is  not  what  this  affluent,  yet 
selfish  Nation  of  middle-aged,  self-con- 
tent Americans  can  and  should  offer  to 
their  older  folks. 

The  problems  of  older  persons  with  re- 
gard to  transportation  affect  both  their 
opportunities  for  social  contacts  to  en- 


rich their  lives  and  employment  possibili- 
ties to  enhance  their  standard  of  living. 
Serious  problems  of  isolation  affect  5 
million  of  the  elderly  and  this  number 
cannot  be  ignored.  Many  senior  citizens 
are  no  longer  able  to  drive  their  own 
automobiles  due  to  reasons  of  health, 
finances,  or  safety.  They  are  then  faced 
with  the  dismal  prospect  of  attempting  to 
use  public  transportation  that,  is  either 
non-existent,  nearly  inaccessible  or  too 
expensive.  Older  pedestrians  must  cope 
with  the  hazards  of  a  vehicular  traffic 
system  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
harried  and  hurried  suburban  com- 
muters— short  traffic  light  cycles,  broad 
streets,  and  high  curbs.  The  State  of 
California  has  taken  positive  steps  in  the 
enforcement  of  strict  pedestrian  cour- 
tesy laws;  however,  the  high  rate  of 
death  and  crippling  injuries  of  older 
Americans  causes  me  to  believe  that  suf- 
ficient steps  have  not  been  taken  to  as- 
sure their  total  freedom  of  movement 
even  as  pedestrians. 

The  goal  of  providing  worthwhile  and 
satisfying  employment  of  senior  citizens 
has  been  promulgated  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  its  amendments,  but 
implementation  of  programs  to  reach  the 
goal  face  a  problem  today  as  middle-aged 
Americans  find  themselves  in  stiff  com- 
petition with  each  other  for  the  scarce 
positions  in  the  many  fields  which  have 
been  so  adversely  affected  by  the  eco- 
nomic recession.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  necessity  has  arisen  for  the  creation 
of  a  Federal-State  clearing-house  of  pos- 
sibilities of  volunteer  and  compensated 
employment  for  the  elderly  which  would 
not  compete  with  those  positions  avail- 
able for  unemployed  heads  of  young 
households.  Although  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  of  1967  pro- 
vided for  participation  of  senior  citizens 
in  community  action  programs  and  in 
VISTA,  a  referral  bureau  of  far  greater 
scope  and  coverage  specifically  for  senior 
citizens  needs  to  be  implemented  on  this 
volunteer  level  to  utilize  one  of  our  ma- 
jor resources  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise— the  senior  citizens. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
deplorable  nutritional  standards  of  these 
elderly  people  and  to  this  end  I  have 
cosponsored  a  bill,  S.  1163  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  which  I  hope  will  be 
favorably  considered  in  this  session.  This 
bill  would  establish  a  nutritional  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  by  amending  the 
Older  Americans  Act  to  provide  grants 
to  the  States  for  operating  and  expand- 
ing programs  which  would  provide  low- 
cost,  nutritional  meals  to  older  people 
under  conditions  which  would  broaden 
their  social  contacts.  Under  such  a  pro- 
gram, older  persons  could  eat  their  meals 
in  the  company  of  their  friends  while  at 
the  same  time  have  a  proper  diet.  Such 
a  program  would  also  provide  employ- 
ment for  elderly  persons  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  meals  and  in  educational 
programs  where  individuals  can  learn 
about  adequate  nutrition. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  proposed  cutback 
in  appropriations  for  the  foster  grand- 
parent program,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  rewarding  programs  devel- 
oped imder  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 1  will  join  in  the  legislative  effort  in 
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the  Senate  to  restore  the  full  appropri- 
ation for  a  program  which  was  designed 
to  grow  with  its  intended  $25  million 
authorization  in  1959  rather  than  be 
emasculated  with  a  $7.5  million  admin- 
istration budget  request  for  fiscal  1972 
All  of  the  people  employed  as  foster 
grandparents  are  from  the  poverty  level 
income  bracket,  and  as  such,  can  qualify 
for  old  a^e  a-ssistance.  It  seem.s  senseless 
to  deprive  older  Americans  a  meaningful 
service  to  our  society  and  to  force  them 
to  go  on  welfare  assistance  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  money  they 
could  productively  earn  as  a  foster 
grandparent.  The  seniors  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  worthwhile  employ- 
ment: they  are  forced  to  take  welfare 
from  -society  rather  than  to  contribute 
an  invaluable  and  personal  service  to 
that  .society  and  its  neglected  children. 
Our  Nation  and  our  communitie.s  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  service  to  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  foster  grandparents. 

This  program  ought  to  be  expanded 
rather  than  cut  back.  There  are  68  fos- 
ter (grandparent  program.s  in  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  employing 
4.093  persons.  This  number  appears  in- 
.significant  when  compared  to  the  more 
than  8  million  people  over  60  years  of 
age  who  live  in  poverty,  or  40  percent 
of  their  total.  If  only  1  percent  of  the  8 
million  were  able  to  participate,  80.000 
seniors  would  find  themselves  in  posi- 
tions of  self-respect  and  removed  from 
the  Nation's  dole.  Howard  Parks,  pro- 
gram director  of  the  Stockton.  Calif., 
foster  grandparents  program,  reports 
that  the  number  of  employment  appli- 
cations in  the  Stockton  files  are  equiv- 
alent to  3  percent  of  local  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  receiving  public  assistance 
payments;  these  applications  to  join  the 
foster  grandparents  program  serving  the 
Northern  California  Youth  Center  were 
all  received  without  solicitation  by  the 
Stockton  office.  The  Stockton  program 
is  unique  in  this  country  in  its  personal 
involvement  of  the  foster  grandparents 
with  juvenile  delinquents  from  the 
Northern  California  Youth  Center  and 
it  has  been  lauded  around  the  Nation 
for  its  great  success  in  benefitting  both 
the  young  men  and  the  seniors  in  their 
need  for  meaningful  human  relation- 
ships. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  direction 
which  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  will  uke  when  it  meets  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  The  advice  of  older  peo- 
ple and  particularly  of  organizations 
most  closely  identified  with  their  prob- 
lems must  be  sought  by  those  planning 
the  Conference  on  Aging.  It  is  the  fear 
of  many  senior  citizen  spokesmen  that 
wisdom  of  the  needs,  desires,  and  hopes 
of  older  people  is  being  sought,  instead 
from  specialists  and  providers  of  serv- 
ices. 

The  elderly  are  not  just  another  Amer- 
ican minority  crying  out  for  fair  treat- 
ment and  recognition  of  their  needs. 
They  are  the  least  recognized  because 
their  form  and  manner  of  protest  and 
appeal  is  most  easily  ignored.  They  have 
been  quietly  and  nonvlolently  asking 
their  chUdren  for  the  ability  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  an  honorable,  healthy,  and 
decent  way.  With  a  trillion  dollar  gross 


national  product,  our  affluent  nation  has 
seen  fit  to  contribute  only  a  total  of  $26 
million  for  special  service  programs  for 
the  elderly  in  a  year  when  DOD  cost 
overruns  for  research  and  development  of 
weaponr>'  .systems  total  $33  billion.  The 
administration  failed  to  support  a  na- 
tional program  of  federally  funded  com- 
munity service  training  and  employment 
which  would  ha\e  been  provided  under 
the  vetoed  Manpower  Traming  Act.  In 
their  plans  for  executive  reorganization, 
the  Administration  on  Aging  would  be 
stripped  of  its  primarj-  fmiction  of  ad- 
ministering the  senior  citizens  program.-- 
with  the  RSVP— retired  senior  volunteer 
program — and  foster  grandparent  pro- 
eram  to  be  engulfed  by  the  huge  new 
Federal  volunteer  agency  and  the  re- 
search and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Social  Rehabilitation  Service.  I  believe 
that  as  a  Nation  that  prides  itself  in  the 
advancement  of  human  dignity,  we  can- 
not allow  our  senior  citizens  to  die  the 
slow  death  of  poverty,  ill  health,  useless- 
ness,  and  loneliness. 


GAO  STUDY  OF  VIETNAM  PACIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM  SPENDING  AND 
THE  PENTAGON  REPLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1970 
auditors  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice stationed  in  Vietnam  studied  the 
pacification  program  operated  jointly  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam — the  program  known 
as  CORDS — Civil  Operations  and  Rural 
Development  Support.  On  July  1,  1971, 
GAO  referred  its  study  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  Committee  Chairmen,  and  on 
July  10  the  New  York  Times  reported 
one  of  the  findings  of  the  study — that  of 
$2,077.6  million  authorized  for  expendi- 
tures m  3  fiscal  years,  GAO  could  not 
find  documentation  obligating  the  spend- 
ing of  $1.7  billion. 

The  GAO  study  was  provided  by  the 
Comptroller  C3reneral  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  which  I  am 
acting  ranking  Republican  member,  and 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  It  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able document.  Titled  "Background  In- 
formation on  United  States  Participa- 
tion in  Pacification  and  Development 
Programs  in  Vietnam,"  it  raises  very 
serious  questions  about  the  uses  and  con- 
trols on  hundreds  of  millions  of  U.S. 
funds  spent  for  pacification  programs, 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
themselves.  The  study  deserves  full  dis- 
closure and  Congressional  action,  to  as- 
sure at  the  very  minimiun,  immediate 
use  of  proper  accounting  and  auditing 
procedures. 

As  a  result  of  the  Times  report  I  called 
for  congressional  study  of  the  document, 
and  yesterday,  after  reviewing  the  GAO 
study,  I  wrote  Secretary  Laird  request- 
ing that  the  study  be  declassified  and  be 
made  public. 

The  Defense  Department  made  avail- 
able to  the  press  yesterday  a  document 
responding  to  the  July  10  Times  report. 
This   document   asserts   that   the   $1.7 


billion  can  be  fully  accounted  for  by 
obligational  data  not  available  in  Viet- 
nam. It  said  that  about  $1.3  billion  was 
budgeted  for  hardware  and  other  com- 
modities and  that  this  amount  can  be 
completely  accounted  for  because  it  was 
supplied  to  units  in  Vietnam  through 
the  logistical  systems  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services  The  Defense  Department  may 
be  correct  in  asserting  that  it  can  sup- 
port with  records  the  disposition  of  the 
goods  costing  $1.3  bUlion.  But  this  does 
not  address  my  point,  or  the  point  being 
made  by  GAO. 

Tlie  CORDS  is  a  central,  joint  com- 
mand that  oversees  the  operations  of 
eight  f>acification  programs  operating 
throughout  Vietnam.  Logically,  CORDS 
should  have  a  complete  accounting  of 
the  amounts  of  funds  being  sjjent  for 
each  program.  The  GAO  says  that 
neither  CORDS  nor  the  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Vietnam — MACV — in 
Saigon  has  such  an  accounting.  That 
is  because  much  of  the  goods  used  in 
pacification  programs  flow  directly  from 
supply  depots  and  logistics  centers  in 
each  of  the  three  armed  services  directly 
to  field  units  in  Vietnam.  CORDS  has  no 
way  of  knowing  about  the  uses  of  these 
materials  as  the  system  currently  oper- 
ates. As  the  GAO  study  indicated,  in  an 
unclassified  paragraph: 

During  our  survey,  we  received  Incorrect 
and  conflicting  figures  from  the  CORDS 
directorates.  We  also  found  that  many  of 
the  responsible  officials  In  the  directorates 
were  unaware  of  the  amounts  obligated  un- 
der their  programs,  and  In  some  instances 
did  not  know  the  amounts  In  their  budgets 

There  is  a  reason  too  for  the  current 
method  of  operation.  In  1967,  when  the 
CORDS  program  was  set  up,  combat  was 
at  its  highest  point.  It  would  have  been 
too  time  consuming  to  demand  strict  ac- 
countability of  field  commanders  for  all 
materials  requisitioned.  The  open-ended 
supply  system  established  then  still  ex- 
ists now,  although  combat  has  been 
sharply  reduced. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  now  time  to  impose 
a  more  logical  system  on  the  dispersal  of 
U.S.  funds  and  materials  for  pacification 
programs  in  Vietnam.  The  Defense  De- 
partment paper  does  not  reassure  me 
that  the  system  now  operates  adequately: 
it  is  not  responsive  to  the  GAO  staff 
study.  Because  we  are  dealing  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  on  a  much  more 
thorough  investigation  of  this  problem. 

Without  violating  the  secret  classifi- 
cation affixed  to  the  GAO  study  by  the 
Defense  Department,  I  will  try  to  sum- 
marize briefiy  the  nature  of  the  CORDS 
pacification  programs  and  the  GAO's 
findings  on  the  funding  and  effectiveness 
of  these  programs. 

The  CORDS  program  was  begun  in 
1967  after  the  United  States  convinced 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
a  pacification  program  would  be  useful. 
The  CORDS  effort  has  been  implement- 
ed through  eight  specific  programs  for 
territorial  security,  peoples  self-defense 
forces,  establishment  of  local  govern- 
ments, economic  prosperity,  national 
unity,  protection  from  terrorism — 
Phoenix — public  information,  and  ref- 
ugees. CORDS  itself  can  be  described  as 
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an  effort  to  provide  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  programs  and  money  contributed 
by  various  agencies  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

Funds  for  these  eight  CORDS  pro- 
grams come  from  three  sources: 

First,  U.S.  dollar  contributions  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  AID,  and 
the  CIA: 

Second,  counterpart  funds  In  Vietnam 
currency — piaste  rs — and 

Third,  Vietnam  Government  funds 
also  in  piasters. 

The  total  amounts  of  CORDS  funds 
for  3  fiscal  years,  1968,  1969,  and  1970. 
converted  to  dollars,  was  slightly  less 
than  $4  billion.  In  their  study  of  the 
CORDS  programs  the  OAO  analysts  fo- 
cused on  the  first  item,  contributions  of 
dollars  directly  by  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  pacification  programs 
through  CORDS,  and  on  the  uses  of  these 
funds.  The  GAO  study  deals  with  all 
eight  elements  of  the  CORDS  pacifica- 
tion programs,  and  serves  two  important 
purposes.  It  analyzes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pacification  programs  osierated  under 
CORDS,  cites  shortcomings,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  improvement.  Sec- 
ond, it  addresses  the  cost  aspects  of  these 
programs  frran  the  point  of  view  of 
the  amounts  authorized  compared  to 
amounts  obligated,  and  the  amounts  not 
spent  and  "reprogramed." 

It  is  the  latter  aspect  of  the  OAO  study 
that  the  New  York  Times  reported  on 
July  10.  The  Times  reported  that,  of  the 
slightly  more  than  $2  billion  contributed 
to  the  CORDS  programs  by  DOD.  AID, 
and  CIA  In  fiscal  years  1988,  1969,  and 
1970  the  GAO  was  unable  to  obtain  obll- 
gatloDS  or  documented  expenditure  rec- 
ords for  $1.7  billion.  GAO  officials  have 
subsequently  explained  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  money  was  in  fact  fraudu- 
lently spent  or  lost.  OAO  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  this  means  that  its  audi- 
tors, working  from  records  available  in 
Vietnam,  were  luiable  to  find  documents 
obligating  the  funds.  Of  the  money  to- 
taling $339.2  million  that  GAO  did  find 
obligations  for,  $65.5  million  was  not 
spent  and  was  returned  to  the  contribut- 
ing agencies  for  reprogramlng. 

Bftr.  President,  the  OAO  study  has 
raised  a  niunber  of  Important  issues  and 
questions  about  the  use  of  American 
dollars  in  Vietnam.  I  prefer  not  to  ex- 
plore these  questions  here  without  de- 
termining first  whether  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  declassify  the  study.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  entire  159-page 
document  is  classified  "secret."  Though 
porti<His  of  it  are  marked  "secret,"  and 
other  portions  "confidential,"  portions  of 
the  study  are  unclassified. 

The  secret  classification  Is  required  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Although 
the  OAO  gathered  the  material  and 
made  the  report,  the  material  use  is 
from  Defense  documents  and  the  classi- 
fications reflect  the  classifications  of  the 
original  documents.  Senior  GAO  ofOcers 
agree  that  much  of  the  report  should  be 
declassified  and  made  public. 

In  my  view  the  secret  classification  Is 
unnecessary  and  Urge  portions  of  the 
study  should  be  declasslfled  and  pub- 
lished. Here  is  another  example  of  the 
practice  so  well  dem<aistrated  lii  the  case 


of  the  Pentagon  papers,  of  unnecessary 
use  of  confidential  and  secret  classifica- 
tions. Wholesale  and  Indiscriminate  use 
of  these  classifications  actually  weakens 
the  entire  documents  security  system  and 
encourages  casual  treatment  and  vitia- 
tions of  sectirity.  In  my  view,  the  na- 
ticaial  interest  requires  not  that  the  study 
be  hidden,  but  that  it  be  made  publicly 
available. 

For  these  reasons  I  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  declassify  the  GAO 
study  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  in 
particular,  the  full  section  relating  to 
U.S.  expenditures  for  CORDS  programs 
and  the  accoimtlng  and  auditing  proce- 
dures applying  to  them. 

The  GAO  study  raises  issues  about  the 
costs  of  the  war,  the  uses  of  American 
dollars  spent  to  support  it,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's accountability  to  the  people. 
These  issues  cry  out  for  the  closest  in- 
spection. The  GAO  is  to  be  commended 
highly  for  initiating  this  study  in  its  own 
right,  and  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
refer  it  to  key  congressional  committees, 
as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Now  it  is  our  responsibility  to  investi- 
gate these  findings  further  and  act  on 
them.  Admittedly,  they  are  incomplete: 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  been 
quite  candid  in  telling  me  that  this  study 
was  preliminary  and  should  be  used  as 
background  to  guide  further  studies.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  help  direct  the 
GAO's  efforts  and  guide  it  in  establish- 
ing a  system  that  will  provide  tight  ac- 
countability and  audit  procedures  for 
uses  of  U.S.  funds  in  CORDS  programs. 

The  GAO's  findings  on  the  disposition 
of  U.S.  funds  for  the  CORDS  program 
falls  squarely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
which  Is  to  study  budget  and  accounting 
matters  other  than  appropriations,  to 
receive  and  examine  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  submit  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  necessary  in  connection 
with  such  reports.  The  GAO's  findings 
provide  ample  material,  and  suggest  sev- 
eral courses  of  action  to  Immediately 
correct  an  untenable  situation.  The 
study's  findings  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  pacification  program  should  be  given 
equally  thorough  scrutiny  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. 

Declassification  of  the  GAO  study, 
particularly  the  entire  section  relating 
to  funding,  is  essential.  Also  essential 
is  further  investigation  of  the  study's 
findings.  Thus  I  have  formulated  ques- 
tions based  on  the  study  to  refer  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  staff.  Hope- 
fully in  these  wajrs  we  can  spur  adoption 
of  proper  accounting  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures. I  am  much  encouraged  that  the 
GAO  now  plans  to  pursue  its  investiga- 
tions In  this  area  and  I  feel  confideni, 
based  on  my  past  personsd  dealings  with 
the  Defense  Department,  that  we  shall 
have  Its  complete  and  necessary  coopera- 
tion. 


NEW    YORK'S    FIRST    YEAR    WITH 
LEGALIZED  ABOR'nON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Ui.  President,  whrai 
New  York  State  legalized  abortion  last 


year,  there  were  grave  predictions  of 
death  and  devastation,  of  women  being 
maimed  and  murdered,  or  unwilling  doc- 
tors and  nurses  forced  to  violate  their  re- 
ligious and  ethical  convictions.  Op- 
ponents of  abortion  reform  warned  that 
the  legalization  of  abortion  would  cre- 
ate havoc  in  New  York  City's  hospitals— 
where  it  could  be  assimied  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  abortions  would  be  performed — 
characterized  by  severely  overcrowded 
hospitals  and  desperate  shortages  of 
health  personnel.  Not  only  is  abortion  re- 
form undesirable  in  religious  and  ethical 
terms,  they  argued,  but  the  legalization 
of  abortion  would  place  such  a  heavy 
burden  on  New  York  as  to  render  the 
law — for  all  practical  purposes — im- 
workable. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  the  facts  and  the 
figures  on  the  first  year  of  New  York's 
abortion  law  are  now  in.  I  Joiow  abortion 
supporters  and  opponents  alike  will  be 
pleased  and  relieved  to  know  that  none 
of  last  year's  dire  predictions  have  come 
true.  As  Mr.  Gordon  Chase,  New  York 
City's  health  administrator,  recently 
reported : 

Tbe  catastrophe  many  foresaw  a  year  ago 
failed  to  materialize. 

Not  only  is  New  York  now  serving  as 
a  resource  for  women  from  all  over  the 
country,  it  Is.  as  Mr.  Chase  stated,  serv- 
ing women  safely.  The  first  year's  record 
shows  continuing  declines  in  the  rate  of 
complications  from  abortions,  declines  in 
both  the  infant  and  maternal  mortality 
rates,  and  in  the  rate  of  out-of-wedlock 
births.  Yet  another  cause  for  optimism  is 
the  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of 
early  abortions,  which  are  much  safer 
than  later  abortions.  Over  75  percent  of 
all  abortions  in  New  York  are  now  being 
performed  prior  to  12  weeks  gestation. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  nature  of  this  first  year's  rec- 
ord. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  text  of  Mr.  Chase's  June  29  state- 
ment, and  documentary  tables,  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OoaooN  Chasx  Cms  Sccckss  or  New  York's 
New  Abobtion  Law 

In  the  flrst  year  of  the  new  abortion  law. 
close  to  165.000  abortions  will  have  been 
performed  In  New  York  City,.  Gordon  Chaae. 
Health  Servloes  Adminlatrator,  announced 
today.  Cnder  the  llberallt«d  New  York  State 
abortion  law  which  took  effect  on  July  1, 
1970,  OTer  150,000  abortions  were  performed 
In  the  City  by  May  31,  with  an  additional 
14,000  estimated  for  the  month  of  June. 

"New  York  City  has  accounted  for  the 
lion's  share  of  abortions  In  the  State  and 
has  been  a  resource  for  women  all  over 
the  country,"  Mr.  Chase  said.  "Nevertheless, 
the  catastrophe  many  foresaw  a  year  ago 
failed  to  materallze:  we  have  been  able  to 
serve  our  residents  as  well  as  substantial 
numbers  of  out-of-state  women,  and,  most 
Important,    we   are   serving    women   safely." 

There  have  been  no  abortlon-aaaoclated 
deaths  reported  In  tbe  past  four  months; 
the  last  reported  death  occurred  In  ^bru- 
ary.  "We  have  a  remarkable  record  of  safe- 
ty."  Chase  said,  "compared  to  that  of  oth- 
er countries,  like  Great  Britain,  where  tbe 
rate  was  17  per  100,000  In  the  first  year  of 
Its  abortion  law,  or  Scandinavia,  where  the 
rate  was  «0  per  100,000." 
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Thare  have  been  seven  deaths  here  fol- 
lowing abortions  performed  In  hospitals  and 
eight  following  abortions  outside  of  hoe- 
pltals,  including  one  In  a  doctor's  office  be- 
fore Article  43  of  the  N.Y.C.  Health  Code 
was  enacted.  The  Code  virtually  prohibits 
abortions  In  doctors'  offices.  Calculating,  as 
other  couhtxlee  do,  on  the  basis  of  ab<»-tlons 
performed  under  legal  auspices,  there  were 
8  deaths  In  over  150,000  abortions  during  the 
first  eleven  months,  a  r«te  of  5.3  per  100,- 
000. 

Another  Index  of  Increasing  safety,  Chase 
said.  Is  the  continuing  decline  In  the  rate 
of  reported  complications  from  abortions. 
In  the  first  six  months  (through  December 
31,  1970),  the  overall  rate  was  12.4  per  1,000 
abortions;  by  the  end  of  March  (nine 
months)  this  rate  had  declined  to  10.0  per 
1.000;  and  the  moat  recent  report  (through 
June  11,  1971 — see  table  attached)  Is  down 
to  8.7  per  1,000. 

"The  safety  record  Is  Improving,  probably 
because  doctors  are  gaining  ejcperlence  with 
the  procedure,  and  certainly  because  the 
proportion  of  first  trimester  abortlone  (thoee 
within  the  flrst  twelve  weeks  of  pregnancy) 
has  been  Increasing."  Chase  said.  "Compli- 
cations are  decreasing  steadily  In  both  early 
and  later  abortions,  but  there  Is  no  question 
that  early  atxHtlons  are  much,  much  safer. 
The  complication  rate  for  late  abortions  Is 
almost  six  times  as  high  as  the  first  trimester 
abortions. 

"Our  most  important  educational  task  Is 
to  get  across  the  message  that  early  abor- 
tions carry  much  less  risk,"  Chase  said,  "and 
we  have  evidence  that  we  are  succeeding." 
Analysis  of  certificates  of  termination -of - 
pregnancy  for  ten  months  (through  April  30. 
1971)  reveals  that  74.7  "c  of  abortions  were 
performed  In  the  first  trimester.  Trend  data 
show  that  early  abortions  are  Increasing: 
ihey  were  68.6%  of  the  total  In  July  and 
August;  70.8%  In  September  and  October; 
73.7%  In  November  and  December;  77.3% 
In  January  and  February;  and  77.2%  In 
March  and  April. 

Similarly,  very  late  abortions — those  done 
after  20  weeks — are  declining.  Such  abor- 
tions were  4.4%  of  the  total  for  the  first 
six  months  (through  DeoemtMr  31),  but 
3.5%  In  January  and  February,  and  3.6% 
in  March  and  April.  They  are  3.9%  of  tbe 
cumulative  total  through  April. 

"We  will  be  watching  these  trends  closely 
as  we  go  Into  tbe  second  round  of  an  in- 
tensive public  education  campaign  utilizing 
all  the  media.  ChaM  said.  "We  hope  to  du- 
plicate or  better  experience  In  Japan  where 
after  ten  years  first-trimester  abortions  rep- 
resent 94%   of  all  the  procedures." 

Chase  noted  that  although  It  Is  too  early 
to  reach  definitive  conclusions,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  abortion  law  may  be  having 
a  favorable  effect  on  maternal  and  infant 
mortality,  and  numbers  of  out-of-wedlock 
births. 

"Data  analysis  has  to  be  undertaken 
cautiously."  he  said,  "since  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  flrst  three  months  under 


the  new  law  don't  really  count  In  looking  at 
birth  data;  women  whose  pregnancies  were 
advanced  would  not  have  had  abortion  as  an 
available  option  in  that  period.  Nevertheless, 
we  see  some  hopeful  signs."  He  cited  tbe 
following  evidence : 

Maternal  mortality.  Inclusive  of  abortion- 
related  deaths,  has  been  declining  steadily  In 
the  City  over  the  past  five  years,  due  in  part 
to  the  Increased  impact  of  family  planning 
services.  For  a  six-month  period  from  October 
1.  1968  through  March,  1969.  the  rate  was 
5.4  maternal  deaths  per  10,000  live  births; 
during  October-March  1969-1970,  the  rate 
was  5.3;  during  October-March  1970-1971. 
with  the  new  abortion  law  In  effect,  the  rate 
dropped  sharply  to  2.6,  an  all-time  low. 

Infant  mortality  has  also  dropped  to  a  new 
low  of  22.0  deaths  per  1,000  live  births  from 
January  1  through  April  30,  1971,  compared 
to  22.5  for  the  same  period  In  1970:  25.2 
during  January-April  1969;  and  24.5  during 
January-April  196B.  Access'  to  abortion  "on 
demand"  may  account  for  some  of  this  result, 
since  abortion  Is  now  available  to  those 
women  who  are  at  greatest  risk  of  giving  birth 
to  Infants  who  may  die:  namely,  very  young 
women,  unwed  mothers  (who  generally  get 
f>oorer  pre-natal  care) ,  and  women  who  have 
had  many  previously  births  and  pregnancies, 
as  well  as  women  with  medical  handicaps. 

Out-of-wedlock  births  bad  shown  a  fair- 
ly steady  Increase  over  the  years  but,  for 
tbe  first  time,  there  may  be  a  decline  In  the 
actual  numbers  of  these  births.  Prom  January 
1.  1970  through  March  31,  1970,  before  the 
law  was  passed,  there  were  7,764  out-of-wed- 
lock births,  from  January  1  through  March 
31.  1971.  after  the  law,  there  were  7.681  such 
births.  HSA  will  continue  to  watch  closely 
to  see  If  the  figures  constitute  a  meaningful 
trend  for  the  future. 

"Incomplete"  abortions — those  cases  that 
hospitals  see  after  an  abcM-tlon  has  begun 
elsewhere — seem  to  be  declining,  a  possible 
indication  that  the  abortion  law  Is  reducing 
the  incidence  of  criminal  abortions.  In  ten 
municipal  hospitals  taken  together,  incom- 
plete and  spontaneous  abortions  averaged 
480  per  month  from  July  1  tbax>ugh  Decem- 
ber 31,  9710.  In  January,  the  average  was  391; 
In  Ferbuary,  415;  In  March.  396;  In  April, 
342;  and  In  May.  323.  Since  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  most  of  this  decline  Is  due  to 
fewer  "Incompletes"  rwther  than  fewer  spon- 
taneous abortions,  it  would  appear  that 
criminal  alx»tlons  may  be  on  the  wane. 

"When  we  started  out,  the  greatest  tt»z 
In  tbe  community  was  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  serve  the  poor — and  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  this  simply  has  not  hap- 
pened," Chase  said.  "Acooidlng  to  analysis 
of  pregnancy  termination  owtlflcaites  for  the 
first  ten  months.  34.7%  of  City  restdents 
were  served  at  municipal  hospitals  and  16.7% 
were  patients  In  ward  services  of  voluntary 
hospitals — the  traditional  sources  of  care  for 
low-lnoofne  women." 

Chase  stressed  cmce  more  that  *K.  tbe  mu- 
nicipal hospitals,  no  woman  is  turned  away 
because  she  Is  unable  to  pay,  even  If  she  Is 


not  eligible  for  Medicaid.  Medlcaid-relmbun- 
able  abortions  constitute  an  estimated  31% 
of  t^e  procedures  for  City  residents,  based  on 
date  from  the  flrst  9  roonths,  ajod  a  recent 
court  decision  ruled. that  abortion  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  reimbursable  medical  procedure. 

"By  and  large,  the  proprietary  (proflt- 
maklng)  hospitals  and  the  out-of -hospital 
abortion  clinics  are  the  facilities  that  tend 
to  serve  out-of -StaAe  residents.  79.4%  of  the 
proprietary  caseload  through  April  oonslBted 
of  out-of -State  women,  as  did  86.9%  of  the 
non-hoepltal  clinic  caseload."  82.4%  of  out- 
of-Staite  residents  were  served  In  these  facUl- 
Ues. 

Of  tbe  estimated  year-end  projection  of 
over  164,000  abortions,  based  on  weekly  re- 
ports from  ho^tals  and  clinics  (see  table 
attached),  26,000  will  be  at  municipal  hos- 
pitals; 40,000  at  voluntary  hospitals;  50,000 
at  proprietary  hospitals;  and  48.000  at  out- 
of-hospltal  clinics. 

At  present,  there  are  18  out-of-hospltal 
abortion  clinics  known  to  be  operating  In 
New  York  City.  Under  ArUcle  42  of  the 
N.Y.C.  Health  Code,  which  was  adopted  on 
October  19.  1970,  abortions  are  restricted 
either  to  hospitals,  or  to  clinics  affiliated 
with  and  located  very  close  to  hospitals 
that  can  provide  emergency  services  If 
needed,  or  to  free-standing  clinics  that  are 
equipped  to  handle  their  own  emergencies 
and  are.  In  effect  "mlnl-hospltals." 

The  Board  of  Health  proposed  on  June 
24  a  new  amendment  to  Article  42  which 
would  require  all  abortion  clinics  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  which  in- 
spects them  and  assists  them  In  compl3rlng 
with  the  medical  provisions  of  the  Code. 
Under  this  amendment,  If  adopted,  a  clinic 
could  be  shut  down  on  48-hour  notice  If 
It  failed  to  register  or  If  It  violated  the 
Code  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  or  health 
of  Its  patients.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Health  Department.  This  proposed  amend- 
ment wUl  be  published  In  the  City  Record 
this  week,  with  public  comment  requested. 

"There  Is  no  question."  Chase  said,  "that 
New  York  City  has  proved  this  year  that  legal 
abortion  on  demand  Is  feasible.  While  there 
are  always  going  to  be  Individual  problems 
in  initiating  any  massive  new  program  such 
as  this,  the  essential  fact  Is  that  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  prompt,  dignified,  and — 
most  Important — safe  care  to  vast  numbers 
of  women  who  have  sought  this  procedure. 
The  success  of  the  new  law  Is  due  In  great 
measure  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  all 
sectors  of  the  health  care  system  in  the 
City,  and  especially  to  the  high  standards 
of  performance  of  the  medical  profession." 

Mr.  Chase  particularly  singled  out  for 
praise  the  Family  Planning  Information 
Service,  the  free  counseling  and  referral 
agency  operated  on  behalf  of  tbe  City  by 
Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York  City,  Inc., 
and  the  Health  Department  Abortion  Clear- 
ing House  which  serves  over  40  hospitals, 
enabling  them  to  refer  their  patients  qiUck- 
ly  to  other  hospitals  If  they  cannot  meet 
the  demand  at  a  particular  moment. 


RATES  OF  COMPLICATIONS  PER  1,000  ABORTIONS  (BASED  ON  WEEKLY  REPORTS  CUMUUTIVE  FROM  JULY  1. 1970,  THROUGH  JUNE  11. 1971) 
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ESTIMATED  TOTAL  ABORTIONS,  JULY  1.  1970  TO  MAY  31.  1971.  NUMBER  OF  ABORTIONS 

PERfORMED 


Numbar 


Catafwy  of  praviitof 


EdMMtad 

taUl 


forms 


EAiMtw)  ^ra)*ct<Kl 

niintMr  ntnMtf . 

rnwttd  on  July  1.  1970,  to 

wMkly  forms  Junt  30, 1971 


DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  BASED  ON  TERMINATION-Of-PREGNANCYCERTIFICATES-10  MONTHS 
FROM  JULY  I,  1970,  TO  APR.  30.  1971  (TOTAL  OF  9I-W7  CERTIFICATES) 

(Period  of  (oitition  (porcent)  i| 


Catigory 


12  wwlu 
ond  undtr 


13  to  IS 
weolis 


16  to  18 

weeks 


19  to  20 
weeks 


?1  to  23 
weeks 


24  weeks 
and  over 


Mtttiieipel 23.73«  i23.73» 

Vokjimty 3t.lS«  31.20S 

Prophttaiy «5,811  3S.96* 

Otkar 44.216  33.087 

Totol             150.S29  127,999 


>s,(sa 

•5.143 
>  11, 129 


2S.896 
40.21S 
49,976 
48.236 


22.630 


164.323 


Municipal S7.9  9  5 

Voluntary 716  8.6 

Proprietary 72.S  114 

Other 95.1  3.5 

ToUl 74.7  8.3 


13.9 

8.8 

7.9 

.3 


9.4 

S.9 

S.8 

.1 


5.9 

4.0 

2.3 

.1 


2.2 
1.4 
.8 

.6 


7.4 


5.1 


2.8 


1.1 


<  Municipal  houital  ftnires  are  compiled  from  dailv  reports  l>y  the  HwlUi  and  Hospital  Corp. 
This  figure  eKluoes  4300+  spontanaous  and  incomplete  abortionv 


'Source :  Analytis of  data  from  weakly  abortion  reports. 

PREGNANCY  ORDER  (PERCENT) 


'  Estimates  are  based  on  date  of  patients  last  reported  menstrual  period,  which  is  not  always 
an  accurate  reflection  of  weeks  of  testation.  ' 

METHOD  OF  TERMINATION  OF  PREGNANCY  (PERCENT) 


Catefory 


1st 


2d 


3d 


4th 


5th 


6th  or 
mora 


Not 
stated 


Catevry 


D.  tC. 


Suction 


Saline       Hysterotomy 


Municipal 37.8  20.3  16.0  laS 

Voluntary 49.7  14.0  14.0  9.7 

ProprieUry 66.0  10.7  9.4  6.7 

Other 66.3  12.3  17  5.8 

Total 57.3  13.4  11.5  7.9 


3L2 
33.1 

45.1 
3.6 

30.7 


34.3 

45.0 
39.0 
96.1 

52.4 


32.4 

20.0 

15.4 

.3 

15.8 


2.1 
1.9 

.5 
JO 

1.0 


PLACE   OF  RESIDENCE 
(In  parcantl 


New 

York  New 

Catecoryof                   City  York        Out  of 

provider                rtatdents  State         State 


stated 


Municipal        .    .            95.0             0.6             0.9  16 

VolunUry 61.9            5.4           30.3  2.4 

ProprieUry 16.7            2.8           79.4  1.1 

Other 8.2            11           86.9  1.8 

Total 39.2            3.3           55.5  2.0 

Total 
parcant 

Ethnic  group: 

White -73.8 

Noflwhito -21.9 

Puerto  Rican —4.3 

New  York  City  reaidonti: 

White -47.7 

Nonwhite -42.3 

Puerto  Rican —10.0 

Age 

Under  15 0.2 

15tol9 23.4 

20  to  24 37.  3 

25  10  29 18.2 

30to34 11.1 

35  to  39 6.7 

40  plua 2.7 

Notatated 5 


ABOmONB    TO    OCT-Or-»TAT«    RXSIDENTS 

Nine-month  cumulktlve  tot*l,  from  July  1, 
1B70.  through  March  31.  1971.  based  on 
analysla  ai  certlflcaUs  of  termination -of - 
pregnancy 

State  Number 

Canada  and  other  countries. I.S18 

Alabama   217 

Alaska    2 

Arkansas 82 

Arizona    38 

California 04 

Colorado   148 

Connecticut 1.862 

Delaware  108 

DUt.  of  Col 189 

Florida     -.. 2.  6«5 

Hawaii 2 

Idaho 16 

rnrtlana   1,198 

yym% 457 

Louisiana   314 

Maine 345 

Maryland    462 

Masaachusetts  ..- 3.142 

Michigan     3,279 

Mlnneaota 731 

Mlaaisslppi   „ 171 

Montana 27 


Municipal 

6.9  6.7  1.8  VolunUry 

5.9  5.6  1.3  Proprietary 

3.6  3.1  .5  Other "." 

3.5  2.7  .7  — 

ToUI... 

4.7  4.3  1.0 

>  Lass  than  0.05. 

«^         8t»t«                                         dumber  PUBLIC      WORKS      ACX^ELERATION 

Nebraska 176  BILI^VETO 

Nevada 12  jjjjjij      rijiv^ 

New  HamiMhlre 320  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

NewJmey. 6,080  Eacleton)  .  Pursuant  to  the  unanimous 

N^h  nS^r;; ""  ,\l  consent  agreement,  the  Chair  now  lays 

N^  oSTotT ""  M  ^^°^^  *^^  S«"*t«  the  President's  veto 

Ohio 3  585  "lessage  on  8.  575,  the  public  works  ac- 

Okiahoma ^111111"!  204  celeratlon  bill,  which  the  Clerk  will  State. 

Oregon '  3  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcHlows: 

Pennsylvania 2,844  A  veto  message  on  8.  575,  the  public 

Rhode  Island. 484  works  acceleration  biU. 

South  Carolina 268  (For  President's  veto  message,  see  page 

Sonth  Dfckota 41  22817  of  the  Congrkssional  Record  of 

Tenneeeee 536  June  29.  1971). 

Vermont  -Illlll^mini.^". I'""        158       .  ^^®  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

Washington   I..III   ""  21      ''*^- 

West  Virginia 287         The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Wisconsin 705     question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass,  the  ob- 

Wyoming 24     jectlons  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Georgia  838     States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding? 

m^    3.632     The  Constitution  requires  that  the  vote 

Kentucky" 526     ^^^^^^ ''^  determined  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Missouri  -.-"'""Il'imr"""""       449        Under  the  agreement,  time  for  debate 

Texas    -"1111". II  728    ^   limited   to   2    hours,   to   be   equally 

Virginia 986     divided   and   controlled   by   the   dlstln- 

.    guished    Senator    from    West    Virginia 

Total  ._  40,498     'Mr.  RANDOLPH)   and  the  distinguished 

—^m^^^.^.^  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

The  distinguished  Senator  frwn  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  &&  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  may  proceed. 


RECESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
recess  not  extend  beyond  1  o'clock  p.m. 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  the  Senator  clarify  as  to 
whether  he  wants  that  to  be  a  recess 
until  1  pjn.  or  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  pjn.? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  1  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
12:37  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Eagleton). 


P«IVILEGE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  my  staff, 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Chamber 
during  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
They  are:  M.  Barry  Meyer,  Philip  T. 
Cummlngs.  David  Sandoval,  John  Yago, 
Bailey  Guard.  Judy  Parente.  Richard  E. 
Herod,  and  J.  B.  Huyett,  Jr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  asked  today  to  disagree  wltb 
the  judgment  of  the  President  of  th» 
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United  States  concerning  legislation  di- 
rectly affecting  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
millions  of  Americans.  We  are  asked  to 
once  again  affirm  our  earlier  votes  on 
this  legislation  as  a  positive  and  benefi- 
cial response  to  the  continuing  high 
levds  of  unemplojrment  that  are  causing 
distress  throughout  our  country. 

I  find  It  personally  distasteful  that  we 
are  forced  to  vote  on  overriding  the 
President's  veto  of  S.  575. 1  say  this  be- 
cause the  severity  of  the  situation  faced 
in  our  country  today  should  be  apparent 
to  the  executive  branch  as  it  is  to  the 
legislative  arm  of  our  Government.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  there  is  substantial 
disagreement  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  This  veto 
also  is  additional  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  reluctant  to  recognize  the 
extent  and  seriousness  of  unonployment 
or  to  even  attempt  to  alleviate  it  through 
positive  action. 

S.  575  was  Introduced  aa  February  3. 
At  that  time  it  was  a  proposal  only  to 
continue  the  very  successful  work  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Develo(>ment  pro- 
gram. On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  it  was 
amended  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  The  bill  was  further 
amended  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reactivate  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  of  1962  as  yet  another 
weapon  in  the  battle  against  unemploy- 
ment. 

As  it  emerged  from  the  Senate-House 
conference,  S.  575  was  a  comprehensive 
legislative  response  to  a  broad  spectrum 
of  economic  problems  and  goals. 

In  his  veto  message  on  S.  575.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  once  again  expressed  his  sup- 
|3ort  for  the  Appalachian  program  and 
the  activities  carried  out  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965. 1  am  gratified  that  he  recognized 
the  contribution  these  two  programs 
have  made  toward  strengthening  the 
American  economy.  I  am.  however, 
baffled  at  his  rejection  of  the  accele- 
rated public  works  program  and  making 
it  the  grounds  for  vetoing  the  entire  bill. 

The  President  has  endorsed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971  which 
was  recently  passed  by  Congress.  This 
legislation  offers  one  approach  to  un- 
employment by  authorizing  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  public  service  Jobs.  It  is 
the  height  of  Inconsistency,  though,  for 
the  administration  to  sign  this  bill  and 
almost  simultaneously  reject  the  concept 
of  accelerated  public  works.  It  is  not  as 
if  one  or  the  other  of  these  approaches 
Is  the  answer  to  unemployment.  Both 
are  needed  because  they  are  aimed  at  re- 
solving different  aspects  of  the  larger 
problem.  E^ren  together.  I  harbor  no  Il- 
lusions that  unemployment  would  be  re- 
duced to  an  acceptahle  level,  whatever 
that  level  might  be. 

The  fact  is.  that  with  5.5  million  Amer- 
icans unemployed  in  all  segments  of  our 
society,  a  number  of  responses  ere 
needed.  The  Congress  has  responded  pos- 
itively by  passing  legislation  dealing 
with  public  service  unemployment  and 
accderated  public  works  as  well  as  giv- 
ing the  President  authority  to  Innovate 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Accelerated  public  works,  the  Issue 
with  which  we  are  concerned  today,  is 


aimed  at  stimulating  activity  in  the  con- 
structicm  industry,  one  of  the  most  ser- 
iously depressed  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  There  are  now  ofBcially 
and  conservatively  estimated  to  be  354.- 
000  tmemployed  construction  workers  In 
this  coimtry  or  10.4  percent  of  the  total. 
This  is  nearly  double  tJie  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  for  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole  and 
comes  during  the  season  when  construc- 
tion activity  Is  normally  at  its  peak. 
Amcmg  certain  parts  of  the  construction 
industry  the  situation  is  even  bleaker. 
The  position  of  construction  laborers,  for 
instance,  has  deteriorated  rapidly.  In 
Jime  1969.  6.4  percent  of  our  construc- 
tion laborers  were  unemployed.  By  Jime 
1970  the  rate  was  12  percent  and  last 
month,  it  had  climbed  to  15  percent, 
again  during  what  should  be  the  peak 
season.  Last  February,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  construction  laborers  was 
29.3  percent  and  I  do  not  even  like  to 
think  what  it  will  be  6  months  from  now 
if  we  do  not  act  and  act  immediately. 

Recent  experience  indicates  that  im- 
less  we  do  act  and  act  immediately  we 
can  axp)ect  the  situation  to  be  markedly 
worse  next  winter  with  as  many  as  one  of 
every  three  construction  laborers  with- 
out a  Job.  The  situation  is  already  ser- 
ious enough.  In  California  for  example 
51,000  construction  workers  are  without 
jobs.  Unemployment  among  construction 
workers  in  Cleveland  is  the  highest  In  20 
years  and  many  of  these  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation.  One- 
third  of  all  New  Orleans  carpenters  were 
out  of  work  last  month  and  1,000  carpen- 
ters in  Miami  alone  were  unemployed. 
There  are  some  States  in  which  40  per- 
cent of  the  membership  of  a  particular 
craft  union  were  unemployed. 

In  opposing  accelerated  public  works, 
is  has  been  charged  that  this  program 
benefits  only  those  in  the  construction 
industry.  This  is  inadequate  reasoning 
and  simply  obscures  the  real  issues.  Of 
course  construction  workers  would  bene- 
fit and  why  should  they  not?  But  that  is 
only  part  of  the  story.  Our  experience 
with  the  1962  act  demonstrates  that  Its 
impact  was  widespread.  In  the  first  year 
after  its  enactment  the  expenditures  of 
$850  million  of  Federal  money  on  a  50  to 
50  matohlng  basis  created  45,000  cm-site 
Jobs  or  another  63,000  Jobs. 

This  experience  leads  us  to  anticipate 
that  the  accelerated  public  works  meas- 
ure now  before  us  would  directly  result  in 
the  creation  of  at  least  200,000  Jobs.  Of 
the  off-site  employment  generated  by 
this  stepped  up  construction  program, 
at  least  one-half  can  be  expected  to  be 
in  manufacturing  Industries. 

It  has  been  argued  that  iwxelerated 
public  works  provides  employment  at 
high  cost  per  job.  This  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  many  thousands  of  off-site 
and  nonconstructlon  J(^  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  program.  Considering  the 
jobs  provided  both  on  and  off -site,  the 
cost  is  only  approximately  $10,000  per 
worker  under  this  program.  This  argu- 
ment furthermore  fails  to  consider  the 
value  to  communities  of  the  new  public 
works  facilities  that  would  be  developed, 
facilities  which  themselves  would  pro- 
vide some  permanent  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  doubts  that 
this  country  is  afflicted  with  prolonged 
economic  stagnation,  it  is  only  necessary 


to  \otik.  at  recent  statistics.  Unemploy- 
ment for  many  workers  Is  not  Just  a 
temporary  inconvenience  but  Is  quickly 
becoming  a  semipermanoit  state  for 
many  thousands.  The  average  duration 
has  lengthened  imtll  it  is  now  12.7 
weeks.  We  now  have  580,000  who  have 
been  tmemployed  for  at  least  27  weeks. 
Jobs  are  scarce  at  all  levels  of  society. 
We  all  know  stories  of  highly  trained 
scientists  who  are  without  incomes.  And 
we  also  know  that  the  young,  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  minorities  are  suffer- 
ing under  abnormal  high  unemployment 
rates.  Added  to  this  tu%  the  estimated 
400.000  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  re- 
turned from  serving  their  country  to 
find  no  place  in  the  Job  world. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  called  attention 
to  the  serious  situation  that  faces  us  in 
testimony  last  week  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nranic  Committee.  At  that  time,  he  said: 

Approximately  l.l  million  more  Individ- 
uals fell  below  the  poverty  line  In  1970  after 
ten  consecutive  years  of  Intensive  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  reduce  the  number  at  poor. 
More  than  2S.5  million  Americans  are  now 
m  this  category.  That  a  record  high  of  14.4 
million  Americans  were  forced  to  rely  on 
welfare  assistance  In  March,  with  20  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  for  the  month  attributed 
to  prolonged  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recited  many  sta- 
tistics today  and  I  thtnir  they  amply  show 
the  need  for  cu:tlon.  But  the  real  story  of 
unemployment  cannot  be  told  in  figures 
for  it  Is  a  personal  tale  of  misery  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who  are  suffering  unnec- 
essarily. Hunger,  deprivation  and  the 
emotional  agonies  that  accompany  Job- 
lessness are  all  too  prevalent  in  our 
country.  We  live  In  a  time  that  we  see  in- 
flation  continuing  imchecked,  despite  the 
insistence  of  the  administration  that  the 
situation  Is  improving.  Concurrently,  we 
are  told  we  should  not  enact  job  produc- 
ing legislation  because  it  is  inflationary. 
I  suggest  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell 
this  argument  to  the  man  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  work  or  standing  in 
line  to  receive  his  subsistence  welfare 
payment. 

I  concede  that  our  problems  are  many 
and  difficult,  but  I  think  it  is  Intolerable 
to  ask  the  poor  to  bear  the  burden  of 
fighting  Inflation  by  not  working. 

It  Is  equally  Incomprehensible  that  the 
men  who  should  be  leading  us  out  of  this 
economic  quagmire  are  counseling  us  to 
reject  legislation  that  would  relieve  the 
hardships  with  which  many  thousands  of 
our  people  live. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  faulty  advice 
based  on  faulty  assumptions,  and  it  must 
not  be  heeded.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  Join 
with  me  In  providing  a  new  hope  for  our 
Jobless  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  over- 
ride this  veto. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ElAGLBTON).  Who  ylelds  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator tnm  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  575.  the  bill  extending  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act. 
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The  bill  Includea  title  I.  which  had 
been  added  by  the  House,  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Raitdolph)  and  I  introduced  the  original 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  bill 
in  19«5.  We  Joined  tocether  this  year  with 
many  other  Saoators  in  introducing  8. 
575.  extending  the  act  for  4  yean.  The  act 
affecto  Kentucky  and  12  other  States,  and 
has  brought  significant  progress  to  un- 
derdevel(H)ed  areas  of  the  States. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Ap- 
palachian program  has  been  an  outstand. 
Ing  example  of  Federal-State  relations.  It 
coiild  serve  as  the  model  for  a  more 
balanced  federal  system.  I  am  sure  that 
the  President  will  continue  to  support 
the  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Act.  If 
the  veto  is  sustained,  I  will  reintroduce  a 
bill  to  continue  the  Appalachian  program, 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

I  support  also  title  2  of  8.  575,  the  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  is  committed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoirroYA) .  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakkr)  ,  to  make  this  program  more 
effective. 

Title  I.  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  was  added  to  S.  575  by  the  other 
body.  In  conference  the  Senate  conferees 
were  not  permitted  to  make  amendm«its 
of  a  substantive  natiu%  which  would 
have  Improved  title  I  and  made  it  effec- 
tive in  assisting  those  areas  of  our  coim- 
try  which  are  experiencing  high  rates  of 
unemployment,  amendments  which  could 
have  established  Jobs  for  all  segments  of 
the  unemployed  population — those  highly 
skilled,  the  professional,  the  semiskilled, 
the  displaced  older  workers,  the  return- 
ing veterans,  and  the  untrained  young 
workers. 

Title  I  would  imdoubtedly  provide 
some  Jobs,  but  it  would  primarily  reach 
the  construction  and  allied  industries.  It 
is  today  a  high  cost  Industry  and  those 
who  work  in  the  construction  industry 
have  received  high  pay  increases  and  I 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  that.  However, 
they  are  for  the  most  part  skilled  work- 
ers. It  is  true  that  there  are  areas  of 
high  imemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  and  I  want  their  unemployed 
workers  to  be  benefited.  But  I  emphasize 
again  that  tiUe  I  would  not  help  effec- 
tively and  selectively  the  areas  of  the 
highest  unemployment  and  that  it  would 
not  reach  the  neediest,  especially  the 
minority  groups — the  black,  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans, the  Puerto  Ricans— the 
poor. 

As  I  have  said,  title  I  would  go  chiefly 
to  the  construction  industry.  I  realize 
that  there  are  affiliated  Industries  which 
would  secure  employment,  but  in  the 
main  it  would  go  to  skilled  workers 
throughout  the  country.  I  want  them  to 
have  an  opportimlty  for  employment 
also.  But  by  Its  terms,  the  $2  billion  in 
title  I  would  be  alloca-ed  throughout  the 
country,  some  in  areas  where  it  is  needed 
and  some  where  it  Is  not  needed.  It 
would  mitigate  against  those  who  are  the 
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worst  affected  and  the  poorest  in  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  some  of  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  relieve  unemployment. 
The  PresideBt,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
signed  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  This  act  authorizes  $3.2  billion 
and  will  provide,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  150,000  Jobs  for  the  first  year 
and  200,000  Jobs  for  the  second  year.  It 
has  the  virtue  of  meeting  the  objectives 
I  have  cited  above.  Public  service  Jobs 
can  be  provided  quickly  and  they  can 
be  tailored  to  meet  specific  imemploy- 
ment needs  in  each  community.  They 
can  be  used  to  provide  employment  for 
the  most  professional  workers  who  are 
unemployed,  as  well  as  for  the  skilled 
workers,  the  samiskilled.  the  imskllled. 
the  returning  veterans,  and  the  poorest 
segments  of  our  population. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  provision 
in  the  bill  to  give  preference  to  those 
veterans  who  are  returning  home  from 
duty  in  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  the 
world — all  who  are  discharged  from 
service. 

Further,  other  employment  programs 
are  underway  or  proposed  which  would 
provide  employment.  The  welfare  reform 
program,  popularly  known  as  the  family 
assistance  plan,  includes  provision  for 
manpower  training  and  supirart  for  200,- 

000  public  service  Jobs. 

These  two  proposals  would  provide  over 
$1.3  billion  for  jobs  and  job  training.  The 
administration  has  initiated  administ^- 
tively  a  program  to  provide  674,000  tem- 
porary summer  Jot>s  for  teenagers  and  is 
working  with  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  to  find  150,000  more  sum- 
mer Jobs.  The  Congress  has  before  it  the 
President's  proposed  Manpower  Special 
Revenue  Sharing.  This  bill  would  provide 
$2  billion  in  the  first  year  to  States  and 
communities  for  Job  training  and  Job  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  and 

1  would  like  this  to  be  remembered,  that 
Congress  now  has  under  consideration 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Amendments 
of  1971.  That  bill  is  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  m  the  Senate.  We 
have  conducted  hearings  and  we  are  in 
the  process  now  of  developing  and  mark- 
ing up  the  bill. 

This  bill  will  provide  at  minimum,  the 
administration's  recommendation,  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities cosUng  $10  billion,  with  $4  billion 
In  Federal  fimds. 

This  is  one  of  the  primary  needs  of  the 
country  and  this  would  reach  the  con- 
struction industry  In  great  part.  So  the 
present  title  I  is  not  needed. 

It  is  possible  that  our  Public  Works 
Oommlttee  may  enlarge  the  Federal 
share,  and  reduce  the  percentage  to  be 
paid  by  States  and  local  governments. 
Projects  funded  under  this  bUl,  which  will 
be  enacted  this  year,  can  get  underway  as 
quickly  as  those  under  title  I  of  S  575. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment and  the  phenomenon  of  accom- 
panying inflation.  The  President  has  em- 
barked upon  a  program  to  challenge  both 
of  these  serloiis  problems.  When  they  ap- 
pear together.  It  is  necessary  to  work  to- 
ward the  solution  of  these  conflicting 


problems  at  the  same  time.  The  rather 
slow  impact  of  these  programs  has  dis- 
turbed us  and  is  resulting  in  calls  for  ad- 
ditional stimulus  to  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve progress  is  being  made. 

I  think  we  should  give  these  programs 
an  opportunity  to  work  before  embarking 
on  a  new  program  authorizing  $2  billion 
when  it  will  not  provide  the  kind  of  Jobs 
needed  for  specific  areas  and  reach  areas 
of  high  unemployment. 

I  take  no  happiness  in  saying  that  one 
of  the  reascsis  for  inflaticsi  in  the  econ- 
omy In  the  last  half  of  the  1960's  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  With  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam  expanded  to  550,000  men;  with 
the  Qovemment  entering  into  the  mar- 
ketplace for  war  materiels,  competing 
with  the  needs  of  the  domestic  economy ; 
with  expenditures  for  the  war  growing  to 
$30  billion  smnually;  and  with  no  offset- 
ting budgetary  or  Federal  reserve  policy 
to  tighten  things  up;  we  created  the  text- 
book conditions  for  inflation. 

Now,  in  the  seventies,  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  reverse  the  war  policies 
and  return  to  a  peaibetime  economy,  and 
of  course  difficult  adjustments  must  be 
made.  And  as  I  stated  before.  I  believe 
that  progress  is  being  made. 

I  know  that  the  veto  concerns  the 
people  in  the  Appalachian  areas  and  the 
areas  served  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  These  programs  have  provided 
assistance  and  development  to  these 
areas  over  the  past  years  and  the  need 
for  them  is  even  greater  today.  I  have 
supported  the  program  fully.  I  can  only 
assert  my  deep  and  similar  interest  and 
assurance  that  these  will  be  extended 
and  my  own  determination  to  do  all  I 
can  to  secure  immediate  extension.  My 
mind  is  open  also  on  economic  and  em- 
ployment measures  which  will  provide 
employment  and  speedy  employment  for 
those  who  need  it  most. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  my  mind 
is  open  also  to  the  development  of  a  pub- 
lic works  program,  such  as  we  tried  to 
work  out  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  by  agreement  of  the  minority  and 
the  majority.  We  were  refused  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  it  in  the  Senate-House 
conference.  The  Senate  never  had  its 
chance;  it  never  had  a  voice  in  the  devel- 
opment of  title  I,  and  yet  we  are  called 
upon  to  accept  it  because  the  House 
forced  it  upon  us  over  our  objection.  I 
say,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  should 
give  the  Senate,  as  an  equal  body,  a 
chtmce  to  help  develop  a  proper  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  place  In  the 
Record  some  figures  on  inflation  tuid  un- 
employment during  the  last  11  years  and 
the  money  expended  on  the  military 
budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terial to  which  I  have  referred  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
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Vnemployment  rate— Percent  of  ciriKon  Appalachian  and  EDA  tiUes  to  the  Sen-  This  final  thought:  "ntle  I  of  APW.  it 

labor  force  ^te  by  the  unanimous  bipartisan  vote  of  seems  to  me,  has  demonstrated  Its  lack 

'^^°  - \^  that  committee,  and  under  the  distin-  of  relevance  and  effectiveness  at  this 

!gg2  "■" ^ 5  5  KuLshed  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  point  and  juncture  in  time.  I  do,  how- 

1963         " 57  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  ever,  recognize  the  general  agreement  in 

1964  -I"I""II-'"III-"_I^I"I^'""  b.%  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon-  this  body  and  elsewhere  over  the  need 

1965  - I--  4^5  toya).  The  bill  was  passed  by  this  body  for  imemployment  countermeasures.  I  do 

1966  .- 3. 8  and  sent  to  the  House  where  a  $2  billion  recognize  that  it  is  our  opportunity,  and 

1967  3.8  tag  was  added  to  it,  known  now  as  APW.  in  fact  our  obligation,  to  try  to  do  some- 

1968  3.6  Through    a    series    of   procedural    ma-  thing  about  it. 

1969  3.5  neuvers  we  have  been  denied  the  oppor-  The  Senate  conferees  offered,  in  con- 

1971^'months  to'jGnV(;^nuaTrate)::  6.0  ^f^^^  to  consider  the  so-called  acceler-  ference  with  the  House  of  Representa- 

,.  ^  ».    „       ,            -  ,   V,  at'^a  pubhc  works  on  its  merits.  tives,  a  substitute  for  that  proposal 

Data  supplied  by  Department  of  Labor.  i  subj^t  that  APW  was  not  a  success  if  this  veto  is  sustained  and  if  we  re- 

Human  resource  progrom^Percent  o/  total  in  1962  and  would  not  be  a  success  now.  port  to  the  Senate  an  Appalachia  and 

,Q  o  L'"„^n^^"'^"^  ^"^""^  "  '^°"^**  '^^^^  *^"*  EDA  bill,  free  of  the  emcumbrance  of 

965  29.9  $20,000  a  job  if  implemented  and  I  sin-  the  APW,  I  would  be  most  pleased  to  join 

1967  32  0  ^^'■^^^  ^^'  ™°^^  people  who  are  the  in-  with  others  in  supporting  a  separate  biU 

1968  -- -    --                           32  1  tended    beneficiaries    of    this    program  in  the  Senate  similar  to  the  substitute 

1969  34  4  would  be  far  happier  with  the  $20,000  offered  in  conference. 

1970  37.0  than  with  the  results  of  accelerated  pub-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 

',nlo  ", -2,'; IJo  ^'^^^'^^^-  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

1972    .proposed,....-        41.9  The  program  wouW  be  too  little,  too  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

ftT^t^lrn^f:IZZ?^J.T         °^  ^'      i  to°  ^°s"y-  The  jobs  would  come  senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  2  min- 

totai  Federal  budget  outlays  not  earlier  than  1  year  from  now,  and,  utes? 

I  in  percent]  based  on  the  1962  experience,  later  than  ^r.  COOPER.  I  wiU  yield  5  minutes 

1961  48.4  that.  tomvcolleaeue 

1962 47.8  Most  of  all.  I  suggest  that  APW,  as  w_    rak-^    t  tHonv  th»  Q^r,af«.. 

1963  46.9  it  has  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  the  fLf,^f^r,nL}^.         Senator. 

1964  45.2  matter  to  which  we  are  now  tumme  our  I  "itend  to  offer  the  same  program,  or 

1965  41  9  "f»„„*f„^  V,      u  ,^  V,    r       ''Ji^^JB  our  ^  substantially  similar  program,  that  was 

\lll :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: III  ^'^"i^°"' Ji^^ ^n'^„^^S.n?''±f^f^  ^^^^'^^ ^^ "^^^^^ othLin the confer- 

1967  44.3  ffl^^' ?^J~P^"'  effluent,  and  ef-  ence  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 

1968  45.0  ^,!^ilZZ^^n%r           ^^"^      '°'^'^  ^^^^^^  *«  ^^ferred  to  variously   as  an 

1969  44.0  legislative  proposal.  Economic    Disaster    Relief    Act    or    as 

1970  -40.8  It  is  a  proposal  with  poor  record  during  Accelerated   Assistance   for   Emergency 

1971  (estimate) 35.9  its  previous  tenure  in  1962.  If  we  had  Areas  Act       '*^'"^'''''    '"^    Mucrgenty 

1972  (estimate) 33.8  APW  before  the  Senate  as  a  separate  xhe  point  of  the  matter  is  we  can  do 

and^BXr""'*'  ''  """^  °'  Management  and  independent  meaM^re  to  authorize  $2  far  better  than  SheTr^enttiUe^W? 

and  Budget.  bilhon  for  public  works  of  this  type,  to  can  do  a  much  better  iob  than  that  nro- 

Hate  o,  ir^flatior.  1960-71  build  courthouses  City  halls.  and  monu-  gJL  whJ?h  S^  S  off?r?3  S  u?  by 

I  in  percent)  ments   around   the   country   mdiscnm-  the  House,  and  which  we  had  no  oppor- 

1960  1.6  inately,  without  regard  to  need  in  par-  tunity  to  consider.  We  can  do  a  much 

llli  — }•?  ^''"f  "!^t'  J  doubt  very  much  that  better  job,  as  I  think  we  did  in  confer- 

1962  1.1  on  its  own  merits  it  would  ptiss.  gnce  than  APW 

1963  1.2  However,  it  has  been  coupled  With  EDA  i  ^ould  point  out  to  my  colleagues  in 

1965  :::           :::::::::::::::::;::::::  i.?  and  Appalachia.  so,  m  effect,  they  are  be-  the  senate  that  the  Economic  Disaster 

1966 2.8  J"8.  ^^  d  hostage  to  What  I  call  very  bad  ReUef  Act  proposed  as  a  substitute  in 

1967  a.9  leg^lation,  the  APW  program.  I  am  sorry  conference  with   the  House  was  sup- 

1968 - 42  and  unhappy  about  that.  ported  unanimously,  without  dissent,  by 

'969 - 6.4  I,   too,   come   from    an   Appalachian  all   Senate   conferees.   Republican   and 

\ll° ■,—;■■,-«  ""/^ :r: o«  ^^^'  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  *^®  ^^-  Democratic.  I  believe  we  could  have  such 

1971  annual  rate  (first  5  months) 3. 6  guard  with  respect  to  the  range  of  serv-  widespread  support;  now  if  we  had  that 

Figures  supplied  by  Department  of  Labor,  ices  and  assistance  that  the  Appalachian  bill  up  separately,  and  I  intend  to  intro- 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  region  has  to  offer  and  that  EDA  has  to  duce  such  a  bill.  I  intend  to  do  it  because 
to  have  a  public  works  bill  I  plead  with  2?®^-  Tennessee  has  a  great  deal  at  stake.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  program 
the  Senate  to  give  our  Public  Works  ^"^  Appalachian  Commission  profited  would  permit  the  President  and  the  Con- 
Committee  the  chance  to  develop  a  bill  f''°"i  *^^  efforts  of  many  Tennesseans  gress  to  concentrate  our  available  re- 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  and  a  bill  that  "^  ^^^  ''^^^y,  in  the  House,  and  on  the  sources  and  techniques  on  areas  of  acute 
will  help  all  segments  of  workers.  For  this  Commission  itself,  in  the  formulation  of  unemployment,  instead  of  spreading  city 
reason  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sustain  the  ^**  policies.  I  doubt  anyone  would  ques-  halls  and  courthouses  aU  over  the  land- 
veto.  'i°°  where  I  stand  on  the  continuation  of  scape  regardless  of  the  need  and  merit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  the  Appalachian  program,  but  I  want  the  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 

Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes?  country  to  know  where  I  stand  in  con-  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  nection  with  APW.  I  oppose  it.  Mr.  BAKER.  I  see  my  distinguished 

to   the   Senator   from   Tennessee   such  I*  seems  to  me  that  we  have  this  course  chairman  rising  to  ask  me  to  yltid,  and 

time  as  he  may  require.  of  action  open  to  us:  To  accept  the  hos-  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER.     The  ta^e  status  of  Appalachia  and  to  over-  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  My  colleague  from 

Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized.  ride  this  veto;  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  Tennessee  is  very  gracious.  The  argu- 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  sustain  this  veto  and  then  to  proceed  as  ment  he  is  now  making,  he  made  on  the 

in   the   remarks   made   by   the   distin-  soon  as  possible  to  report  a  clean  bill  conference  biU  when  we  considered  it 

guished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  Appalachia  and  EDA  and  pass  it  several  weeks  ago — namely,  the  building 

It  is,  in  my  view,  a  shame  that  this  body  overwhelmingly  in  this  body.  of   courthouses    all    over   the    country, 

has  not  had  an  <H)portunity  to  give  se-  It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  choose  the  I  believe  he  inadvertently  has  In-ought 

rious   and   deliberate   attention   to  the  latter  course— and  I  hope  we  will— the  emphasis  to  that  type  of  approach,  which 

most  expensive  and  pervasive  aspect  of  House  of  Representatives  will   do  the  is  not  anticipitted  under  the  accelerated 

this  bill,  tiUe  I,  the  so-called  accelerated  same  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  enacted  public  works  effort.  Nor  was  it,  indeed, 

public  works  section.  would  be  placed  on  the  President's  desk  under  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 

As  the  distinguished  senior   Senator  immediately  and  that  the  EDA  and  Ap-  of  1962.  There  were  very,  very  few  such 

from  Kentucky  correctly  pointed  out,  the  palachia  would  be  disencumbered  of  this  projects,  and  there  would  be  very,  very 

Committee  on  Public  Works  reported  the  bad  legislative  proposal.  few  under  this  proposal. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstlngiilshed  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  for  his  observation.  I  took  it 
on  myself  In  the  last  week  or  so,  to 
examine  some  of  the  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions of  our  local  ofQclals  in  Tennessee 
on  what  they  would  do  with  APW.  I  am 
not  in  any  way  trying  to  be  cynical  with 
respect  to  our  very  diligent  local  officials 
in  Tennessee,  who  state  that  while  they 
do  not  agree  with  this  program,  never- 
theless, if  it  is  passed  and  $2  billion  is 
appropriated,  they  will  be  first  with  hat 
in  hand  to  get  their  share.  When  I 
pressed  them  on  what  they  would  do 
with  the  money,  they  said  they  were  not 
quite  sure,  in  many  instances,  but  they 
were  sure  that  they  will  come  up  with 
something.  I  admire  the  resourcefulness 
of  the  local  officials  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will 
build  something  other  than  courthouses. 

Let  me  hasten  to  state  that  I  think  if 
we  spend  $1  billion  or  $5  billion  or  $500 
million  to  alleviate  acute,  dreadful  un- 
employment, we  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  the  area  where  there  is  the 
most  need. 

I  wish  I  could  claim  credit  this  morn- 
ing for  the  Economic  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  but  I  cannot.  I  must  say,  as  I  have 
publicly  acclaimed  before,  that  In  sub- 
committee hearings,  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA)  held  in  Seattle,  the  distinguished 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
Governor  Evans,  first  testified  on  the 
proposal  to  model  a  program  of  economic 
relief  and  economic  assistance  after  the 
standing  statutes  for  natural  disaster  re- 
lief, in  order  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation,  mortgage  subsidy  pay- 
ments, and  other  assistance  programs  in 
the  areas  of  the  greatest,  most  acute 
unemployment.  I  believe  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  present  program. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Two  popular  programs, 
Appalachia  and  EDA.  are  being  held 
hostage  to  unwise  legislation.  I  believe 
the  Senate  has  now  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  this  program.  I  think 
the  President  was  well  advised  to  veto 
this  package.  The  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sustain  that  veto  so  we  can 
vote  on  Appalachia  and  EDA,  and  it 
should  not  be  held  hostage  to  this  legisla- 
tion, so  that  we  can  move  on.  in  a 
rational,  intelligent  way  to  devise  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  relief. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
development  of  8.  575  that  while  there  is 
general  agreement  over  the  need  for  un- 
employment countermeafiures,  the  best 
.solution  or  approach  to  this  problem  is  in 
dispute.  Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  expressed  support  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  provisions  of 
title  I  of  S.  575  which  was  added  by  the 
House  during  the  development  of  this 
bill  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  im- 
petus for  this  support  was  the  frustration 
and  desperation  which  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  has  generated. 

I  experienced  this  desperation  and 
agony  firsthand  in  the  voices  of  those  out 


of  work  in  Seattle  during  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  situation  as  It  exists  there 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problem  and  I  share  the  deep  concern 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  extended  de- 
bate on  S.  575.  But,  I  do  not  now  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  accelerated  public  works 
as  the  answer  to  the  imemployment  prob- 
lem. 

Accelerated  public  works  is  not  a  jobs- 
intensive  program — it  is  bricks  and  mor- 
tar intensive — monuments  intensive.  Its 
jobs  impact  is  diluted  by  extraneous  proj- 
ect costs  and  long  startup  times.  Experi- 
ence with  the  1962  version  of  the  bill 
showed  that  It  was  a  slow  and  expensive 
and  inefficient  program  taking  2  years 
to  have  a  minimaJ  impact  on  the  jobs 
problem  and  at  a  cost  of  almost  $20,000 
per  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  public  service 
Jobs  bill,  8.  31.  which  the  President  ad- 
vocated in  his  veto  message  and  which  he 
signed  into  law  on  Monday  is  a  jobs  in- 
tensive program  tmd  will  provide  a  far 
better  response  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  than  accelerated 
public  works.  I  want  to  commend  Sena- 
tors Javtts.  NEtsoN,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  for  their  excellent 
work  In  developing  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  supplies  the  deficiency 
of  Federal  economic  programs  to  respond 
to  emergency  unemployment  situations 
which  was  the  alleged  target  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  blU. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  575.  I  am  genuinely  disappointed  that 
the  bill  has  followed  the  course  that  It 
has.  It  is  disconcerting  and  deeply  frus- 
trating to  have  important  legislation 
such  as  the  Appalachian  program  become 
the  vehicle  for  questionable  programs.  I 
am  relieved  that  the  prospects  for  free- 
ing the  Appalachian  program  of  its  bur- 
den are  brightened  by  the  President's  ac- 
tion in  vetoing  this  bill.  I  hope  that  I  can 
now  see  the  end  of  the  struggle  to  legis- 
latively disencumber  the  important  pro- 
grams embodied  in  title  2  and  3  of  8.  575 
from  the  albatross  which  the  House  has 
appended  in  the  form  of  title  I. 

I  do  not  conceive  my  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  to  be  any  threat  to 
the  continuation  of  the  Appalachian  and 
EDA  programs  embodied  in  title  n  and 
title  in  of  8.  575.  With  the  passage  of 
the  general  appropriations  extending 
resolution  the  Congress  has  provided  it- 
self until  August  6.  1971— ample  time — 
to  reintroduce  and  pass  the  extensions  of 
these  important  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent in  his  veto  message  carefully  point- 
ed out  his  support  for  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  program,  the  Con- 
gress has  continually  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  this  excellent  program  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
consistently  reinforced  that  faith  in  the 
administration  of  lU  responsibilities.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  sustaining  of  the 
President's  veto  will  be  but  the  first  step 
in  the  passage  of  the  extensions  of  this 
program  and  the  EDA  program  which 
originally  had  constituted  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  575. 


Further,  following  the  vote  today  it  is 
my  intention  to  introduce  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  the  proposal  which 
I  submitted  in  conference  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  title  I  of  S.  575.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  proposal  is  not  unnecessarily 
duplicative  of  assistance  afforded  under 
the  public  services  job  bill  and  will  pro- 
vide badly  needed  Federal  assistance  to 
areas  of  critical  unemployment  due  to 
the  loss  of  a  major  source  or  sources  of 
employment.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  studied  carefully  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  determine 
its  impact  on  the  problem  and  to  best 
coordinate  it  with  existing  programs  so 
that  aid  to  areas  of  critical  unemploy- 
ment will  be  adequate,  expediently  ad- 
ministered on  an  emergency  basis  emd 
addressed  to  the  problems  as  they  exist 
in  the  areas  to  which  assistance  is 
addressed. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  deep  concern, 
which  I  have  foimd  much  in  evidence  on 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  with  regard  to 
the  imemployment  problem,  that  we  will 
develop  an  effective  and  efficient  unem- 
ployment countermeasure.  I  am  eager  to 
get  the  extensions  of  Appalachia  and 
EDA  enacted  so  that  we  might  turn  our 
full  attention  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
talk  about  jobs  this  afternoon.  We  talk 
about  projects  to  strengthen  America 
this  afternoon.  We  talk  about  the  con- 
ditions that  make  necessary  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  broad  program  of  public 
works  to  benefit  the  people  of  America 
who  need  our  assistance. 

I  comment  very  briefly  again  upon 
the  remarks  of  my  able  colleague  who 
has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  think  that  we 
look  upon  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  now  envisaged  based  on  what 
was  done  In  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962  which  came  from 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  In 
that  connection  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  wish  that  the  Senate 
Chamber  were  filled  this  afternoon  with 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  would  hear 
the  arguments  both  pro  and  con — that 
in  the  1962  public  worfc^  program  there 
were  5,100  waste  treatment  plants  con- 
structed in  this  country — in  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  There  were 
1,250  water  supply  projects,  which  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  health  of  the 
people  and  the  use  of  industry,  con- 
structed in  Tennessee  and  throughout 
the  country.  Three  hundred  hospitals 
were  constructed  under  that  program  in 
Tennessee  and  throughout  the  country. 

That  was  the  thrust  of  the  program 
of  1962,  and  that  will  be  the  thrust  of 
the  program  of  1971  if  the  Senate.  In  its 
judgment,  overrides  the  Presidential 
veto  on  the  pending  legislation 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  trend  of  the  Senator's  thought, 
but,  referring  to  the  statement  of  the 
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Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  could  be  that  he  made  the  state- 
ment on  the  same  ground  that  I  would 
have  made  it:  because,  curiously  enough, 
just  after  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House — and  I  am  speaking  on  my  own 
time,  Mr.  President — with  title  I,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  we  were  never  permitted 
to  act  upon  in  any  way,  certain  ofiBcials 
were  already  speaking  to  our  county  of- 
ficials, and  telling  them  about  the  court- 
houses and  jails  and  other  things  which 
have  been  mentioned. 

I  am  not  against  building  a  courthouse 
or  a  jail  where  it  is  necessary,  where 
there  is  unemployment,  but  I  did  wish 
to  point  out  that  this  provision  had  been 
used  to  draw  support.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  address  himself  to  the  point  as  I 
am  sure  he  will,  that  title  I  would  provide 
funds  indiscriminately  throughout  the 
country,  whether  for  areas  of  high  em- 
ployment, low  employment,  or  whatever 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  very  sincere  regard  for  a  factual  pres- 
entation by  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, because  he  always  attempts  to 
speak  to  the  facts. 

But  now  pointing  out,  as  I  did  in  1962, 
when  courthouses  were  not  built  through- 
out the  country  under  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  under  this  program  there  will  be 
approximately  1,100  areas  throughout 
the  50  States  with  high  imemployment 
that  would  qualify  under  the  provisions 
of  the  proposal.  There  are  3,800  waste 
treatment  facility  applications,  now 
ready  for  processing,  that  need  funds; 
there  are  850  water  facility  applications 
that  need  funding;  there  are  1,900  hospi- 
tal and  public  center  applications  on  file 
that  are  meritorious. 

I  think  these  should  be  matters  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us,  whether  we  agree  on 
the  Presidential  veto  or  not,  as  we  con- 
sider this  matter  today.  The  projects  are 
there,  the  projects  are  ready  for  process- 
ing, and  the  projects  are  necessary  for 
the  strengthening  and  sustaining  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  the  conditions 
of  economic  turmoil  in  which  our  country 
finds  itself  today.  Frankly,  we  fiounder 
in  this  country— not  nationwide,  per- 
haps, but  we  do  fiounder  in  regions  of 
this  country  with  heavy  unemployment. 
This  is  no  new  experience  for  me.  I 
remember  when  I  was  first  elected,  in 
1932.  That  was  during  the  great  depres- 
sion in  this  country.  We  were  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  a  depression  which  I 
do  not  want  to  see  repeated  in  this  Na- 
tion. We  remember  that  there  were  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  then  who 
were  without  jobs.  We  know  that  the 
economy  had  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
sUll.  We  know  that  extreme  hardship 
was  endured  by  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

I  think  we  were  fortunate  in  those  days 
that  we  had  an  administration— and  I 
do  not  speak  politically— that  recognized 
the  depression  for  what  it  was.  It  was 
here,  it  was  real,  and  we  attempted  to 
correct  a  deplorable  condiUon  in  our 
country.  The  execuUve  and  legislative 
branches  worked  together  for  a  common 
purpose,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  history 


that  we  broke  important  new  ground 
in  those  days  and  succeeded  in  sending 
the  national  economy  upward. 

Again  in  1971  we  are  beset  by  eco- 
nomic troubles  of  great  magnitude. 
Again  millions  are  out  of  work. 

Perhaps  the  figures  are  not  just  the 
same  today,  but  the  figures  continue  to 
mount,  which  indicates  that  we  are  in 
grave  economic  difficulty  in  our  coun- 
try. The  magnitude  of  the  problem  to- 
day, I  am  sure,  frightens  millions  of  per- 
sons who  are  faced  with  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  in  our  country-. 
Again,  the  powerful  American  indus- 
trial and  business  machine  does  not  op- 
erate efiiciently.  It  sputters,  and  it  is  op- 
erating at  about  three-quarters  capacity. 
Although  I  am  sure  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  us  to  believe  that  the  problem 
today  is  not  equal  in  severity  to  that  of 
1932  and  those  years,  for  individuals  who 
are  out  of  work,  with  continuing  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  it  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  difference. 

There  is  one  notable  difference  in  what 
I  believe  to  be,  I  say  respectfully,  the  at- 
titude of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  which  in  effect  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  attack  it  with  the  vigor  and 
determination  which  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  am  not  an  obstructionist  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  stand  in  this 
hall  often  and  speak  for  his  proposals. 
I  have  supported  the  administration  in 
many  of  its  efforts,  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

A  similar  set  of  circumstances  was  en- 
countered in  the  early  1960's  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
aware  of  the  conditions  then.  We  had, 
perhaps  not  a  depression,  but  we  did  have 
a  recession,  and  it  struck  with  severe  im- 
pact throughout  this  country. 

That  time  we  responded,  in  Congress, 
with  an  accelerated  public  works  effort, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  of- 
fered his  valuable  support,  to  put  men  to 
work  providing  needed  public  facilities. 
We  realized  then  that  there  was  a  need 
for  such  a  program.  We  also  provided  tax 
incentives  to  spur  job-creating  business 
activity  in  the  country,  and  we  extended 
unemployment  compensation  to  help 
those  who  were  unable  to  secure  jobs. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  positive  in  na- 
ture. They  were  not  negative.  They  were 
actions  that  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
certainly  the  United  States  vigorously 
pulled  out  of  that  recession  in  the  1960's. 
Now,  as  we  attempt  to  provide  a  similar 
package,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  it  will  be 
tailored  to  the  particular  problems  of  the 
present,  not  those  of  the  past. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  last  year 
Congress  gave  the  President  standby  au- 
thority to  impose  wage  and  price  controls 
in  this  country.  Though  the  President 
has  not  used  this  authority  given  to  him 
by  Congress,  I  think  he  should  have  used 
it,  and  I  believe  had  it  been  used,  the  In- 
fiatlonary  forces  would  be  much  less 
today. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  President  of 
our  country  signed  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  to  create,  I  believe,  an  esti- 
mated 180,000  pubUc  service  jobs  in  this 
country.  He  has,  however,  vetoed  legis- 


lation which  would  provide  a  similar 
number  of  jobs  by  reactivating  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  which 
remains  on  the  statute  books.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cooper  > .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  ) .  and  other 
Senators,  also  hopes  to  develop  legisla- 
tion to  provide  permanent  authority  for 
coping  with  the  economic  disasters 
which  sweep  across  this  countrj'.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  appropri- 
ately mentioned  that  legislation  upon 
which  we  shall  act  in  the  committee. 

That  legislation.  I  think,  is  needed  to 
make  our  response  complete,  and  it  is  a 
part  of  the  package  which  I  am  discuss- 
ing today. 

Discouraging  as  it  is.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  must  always  expect  economic  fluctua- 
tions which  will  periodically  produce 
situations  such  as  that  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  now. 

So  we  should  have  permanent  re- 
sponses ready  to  be  brought  into  action 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  developed 
in  recent  months  legislation  for  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  accel- 
erated public  works  Both  of  these  con- 
stitute what  I  call  the  integral  parts  of 
this  response  which  should  be  well 
rounded. 

I  am  certain — and  I  s^y  thi#  with  con- 
viction— ^that  accelerated  public  works, 
the  program  to  which  we  direct  our  at- 
tention today,  will  be — has  proved  itself 
to  be — an  effective  mechanism  for  plac- 
ing the  unemployed  back  to  work  on 
worthwhile  jobs  that  increase  the 
strength  of  our  communities  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  nationwide  in 
these  perilous  times. 

This  program  has  been  criticized  as 
involving  only  one  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  construction  industrj-.  I  beUeve 
that  this  is  a  wrong  criticism,  when  we 
consider  that  unemployment  In  the  con- 
struction industry  is  much  higher  than 
the  national  average.  The  argument  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  this 
program  Is  geared  to  providing  such 
urgently  needed  community  facilities  as 
sewer  and  water  systems  and  hospitals, 
which  will,  of  course,  improve  the  lives 
of  milhons  of  our  pecvle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  How  much  time  have 

1  caisumed? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  have  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  32 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  36  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  fn»n 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presldait,  the 
argtmient  also  discounts  the  stimulating 
effect  that  this  work  would  have  oti  other 
industries  besides  the  construction  in- 
dustry. The  result  would  be  a  significant 
impact  on  the  5.6-percent  imemploymetit 
as  reported  to  us  in  June  of  this  year. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  continued 
withholding  by  the  administration  of 
huge  amounts  of  money  that  should  be 
channeled  Immediately  and  directly  Into 
additional   job-producing   public   works 
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development  activities.  Impounded  to- 
day IS  approximately  $12  billion.  Approx- 
imately $6  billion  of  tliis  is  hijg^way 
funds  and  could  be  a  powerful  stimulator 
tx  the  economy  if  released  to  tfae  States. 
Past  experience  has  shown  that  spend- 
ing dela>-s  only  result  in  higher  costs  in 
the  long  run  and  that  withholding  has 
not  slowed  inflation  as  intended. 

It  has  been  argued,  further,  that  con- 
struction tends  to  be  an  inflationary 
industry,  with  rising  pay  scales  of  la- 
bor. This  need  not  be  so  if  the  President 
would  use  the  wage  and  price  control 
authority  which  has  been  given  to  him 
by  Congress.  I  know  that  rampant  infla- 
tion is  unhealthy  for  the  economy.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  a  controlled  infla- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  con- 
tinuing unemployment  and  its  effect  (hi 
our  people. 

By  refusing  to  take  positive  action,  the 
administratioD  is  actually  forcing  people 
out  of  the  labor  market  and  onto  welfare 
rolls.  Must  we  continue  this  practice  of 
deliberately  wiping  out  any  hope  for  pro- 
ductive employment  by  restraining  the 
enormous  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

That  the  American  economy  needs  a 
booBt  is.  I  believe,  beyond  questirai. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  the  1971  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  $23.3  billion,  and  this 
huge  deficit  is  due  almost  exclusively  to 
a  shortfall  In  Government  revenues.  In- 
come, in  turn,  was  deficient  because  of 
slackened  economic  activity  resulting 
from  the  severe  recession  the  admin- 
istration declines  to  recognize.  Federal 
expenditures  actually  represent  a  neu- 
tral fiscal  policy  when  counterrecession- 
ary  measures  are  needed. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  the  economy 
IS  shown  in  the  abnormally  high  levels  of 
deposits  in  savings  accounts.  People  have 
lost  faith  in  the  future  and  are  holding 
on  to  their  money  as  insurance  against 
the  uncertainties  about  what  tomorrow 
holds  for  them. 

The  $2.5  billion  provided  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  the  $2  bil- 
lion authorized  for  accelerated  pubUc 
works  and  the  billions  provided  but  im- 
pounded by  the  administration  together 
would  prime  the  economic  pump  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  providing  not 
only  jobs  for  our  people  but  deficit-reduc- 
ing tax  revenues  for  the  Government. 

Unemployment  today  reaches  into 
every  corner  of  our  society.  People  In 
every  walk  of  life  are  sulTerlng  because 
of  lack  of  Jobs  But  there  is  perhaps  no 
more  tragic  situation  thin  that  Involv- 
ing 400  XHW  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
relumed  from  fighting  a  war  in  a  far- 
off  land  to  find  they  are  unwanted  in 
the  job  market.  Theae  young  men  have 
risked  their  lives  and  certainly  deserve 
more  than  to  be  faced  by  a  "no  help 
wanted"  sign. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  principally 
concerned  today  with  the  Issue  of  accel- 
erated public  works,  I  must  caU  attenUon 
to  two  other  Important  programs  that 
are  affected  by  8.  bli. 

The  President  has  a^ain  enunciated 
his  support  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Program  and  the  PubUc 
Works  aod  Econooilc  Development  Act, 
both  of  which  arc  extended  in  this  bill. 
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I  appreciate  his  endorsement  of  these 
programs.  Vetoing  this  bill  because  of 
accelerated  public  works,  however,  has 
placed  the  continuance  of  these  two  suc- 
cessful programs  in  jeopardy.  Through 
the  appropriations  process  we  have  au- 
thorized them  to  continue  fimctioning 
but  that  authority  expires  on  August  6. 
These  programs  cannot  operate  effec- 
tively on  a  temporary  basis.  Their  need 
for  long-run  authorization  or  why  the 
questions  we  consider  today  must  be  re- 
solved immediately. 

The  essence  of  what  the  Senate  must 
decide  is  whether  we  are  committed  to 
doing  everything  within  our  power  to 
help  create  jobs,  jobs  that  will  produce 
mcomes  with  which  to  buy  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  for  millions  of  Americans. 
There  is  no  single  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  Neither  acceler- 
ated public  works,  nor  public  service  em- 
ployment, nor  any  other  individual  pro- 
gram can  or  will  do  the  Job  alone.  We 
must  attack  this  enemy  to  our  national 
well-being  on  several  fronts  with  a  vari- 
ety of  weapons. 

The  Senate  today  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  restate  its  conviction  that  a  vigor- 
ous public  works  program  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  total  effort.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  override  the  veto.  I  believe  it 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  need  say  only  this:  The  Senate  to 
restate  here  the  conviction  of  Congress 
that  we  need  a  vigorous  upswing  In  the 
economy  of  this  Nation.  The  overriding 
of  the  veto  will  help  us  to  bring  about 
new  jobs,  worthwhile  projects,  and  the 
building  of  a  better  country. 

Yesterday,  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Steviws)  joined  me  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
This  letter  discussed  the  principal  issues 
before  us  on  this  question,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Recobo  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  Skmatv. 
Wathington.  DC.  July  13, 1971. 
Dbax  CoLLZAcur :  Tomorrow  afternoon.  July 
14,  the  Senate  will  consider  and  vote  on  the 
President's  veto  of  8  578.  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  I>velopment  Act  of 
1906  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

Disagreement  with  the  Judgment  of  the 
President  Is  a  serious  matter.  It  Is  our  view, 
however,  that  your  presence  and  vote  to  af- 
flrm  the  action  of  Congress  Is  Important  to 
the  Nation  and  the  five  and  one-half  million 
unemployed  Americans  While  this  authorisa- 
tion Wil  Itself  will  not  provide  Jobs  for  all  of 
the  unemployed,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  MuhBtantial  unemployment  in 
the  construction  field  where  there  currently 
are  between  350.000  and  450.000  unemployed 
worktrt.  Many  of  these  would  be  given  work 
Instead  of  welfare  Taken  together  with  the 
Public  Service  Employment  Act  which  will 
provide  approxlmaUly  300,000  Jobs,  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Program  wUI  help  set 
the  stAge  for  a  much  oaeded  reeurgenee  In 
our  economy. 

ArgumenU  against  the  acceleration  pro- 
gram include  the  ao-caUed  high  cost  per  Job— 
a  figure  of  •30,000  per  )ot>  has  been  used. 
Baaed  on  the  experience  of  the  10«a  Act,  the 
coat  to  the  VaderaJ  Ooremment  for  each  Job 
created  was  approslmauiy  M.000.  Mora  Im- 


portantly, the  argument  assigns  all  at  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  program  to  Job  crea- 
tion when.  In  fact,  the  program  results  in  the 
construction  of  necessary  and  vital  public 
/acuities. 

Under  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate. 
the  funds  available  will  be  used  primarily  for 
basic  public  works  uHth  heavy  emphasis  on 
water  storage,  treatment.  puHflcation  and 
distribution,  and  sewage  treatment  and 
sewage  facilities.  The  urgency  of  need  for 
such  public  faculties  Is.  we  believe,  (^parent 
to  all  Senators.  Not  oiUy  will  the  construction 
of  these  facilities  provide  Jobs  but  their 
placement  wUl  add  to  the  betterment  of  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  and  provide  a  substan- 
tial number  of  continuing  Jobs  In  their  op- 
eration and  maintenance.  It  also  will  help 
allevUU  the  financial  burdens  of  many  com- 
munities at  a  time  when  bonds  to  finance 
these  projects  are  being  rejected  by  the  elec- 
torate. 

Enactment  of  this  blU  also  would  allow 
the  regional  economic  development  programs 
under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  Economic  Development  Administration 
to  continue  without  Interruption. 

It  Is  our  genuine  hope  that  you  will  Join 
with  us  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  approve 
this  bill.  yfivy« 

With  appreciation  for  your  consideration 
of  our  appeal,  we  are. 
Truly. 

TB3  Stxvxns. 
Jbnkinos  Ranoou>r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Seiator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has.  in  his  usual  and  eloquent  way. 
made  reference  to  his  concern  for  unem- 
ployment in  the  country  and  his  view 
that  the  program  now  under  considera- 
tion, accelerated  public  works,  is  modeled 
after  the  1962  program  and  Is  the  needed 
remedy  in  1971. 

Obviously,  from  his  remarks  and  the 
remarks  I  made  previous  to  his  remarks, 
we  disagree  on  that  point;  and  I  will  not 
burden  the  Senate  with  further  elabora- 
tion on  that  point.  However,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  made  a  number  of 
references  to  worthwhile  projects  that 
could  be  or  should  be  undertaken  in 
Tennessee  and  In  other  States  If  APW 
were  enacted.  Obviously,  I  am  aware  of 
that.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
these  projects  need  not  be  undertaken 
Just  under  APW  but  can  be  undertaken  In 
many  ways 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
expressed  some  concern  for  my  allega- 
tion— perhaps  the  figure  of  speech  was 
generous,  but  I  think  not  excessively 
Kenerous— that  the  passage  of  APW 
might  result  in  the  building  of  court- 
houses and  city  halls  all  over  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  courthouses  or 
city  halls  were  built  betwe«i  1963  and 
1964. 1  know  that  there  are  approximately 
3.000  counties  in  the  country.  I  note  that 
the  compilation  I  have  shows  that  admin- 
istrative and  other  buildings  constructed 
under  APW  total  almost  900. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  bear  In  mind 

that  APW  was  only  funded  at  something 

under  a  billion  dollars  in  1962,  and  this 

Is  a  proposal  for  $2  billion. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  courthouses 
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or  city  halls  will  be  built,  but  my  effort 
in  choosing  these  symbolic  structures  was 
to  point  out  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
labor  intensive.  They  are  masonry,  bricks, 
and  mortar  intensive,  and  they  may  or 
may  not  fit  the  requirements  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  alleviation  of  unemploy- 
ment in  a  particular  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
spend  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
we  need  to  do  it  on  some  basis  other 
than  the  casual  happenstance  that  these 
funds  will  provide  relief  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  of  APW  was 
debated  at  some  length  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  note  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  December  11,  1970,  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  which  former 
Representative  William  C.  Cramer  re- 
ferred to  the  per  job  cost  for  APW  in  the 
1962-64  period. 

Former  Representative  Cramer,  for 
example,  pointed  out  that  one  project  in 
California,  the  Pinnacle  Recreation  Fa- 
cility, took  $564,000  to  provide  one  man- 
year  of  work  under  the  APW  program. 
I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  distinguished  committee 
chairman  that  in  Moundsville,  W.  Va., 
the  cost  was  $766,000  of  APW  funds  to 
provide  one  man-year  of  work  on  storm 
drainage  In  that  particular  community. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  storm  drainage 
in  Moundsville,  W.  Va..  or  any  place  else. 
But  I  do  submit  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  and  examine  and  understand 
a  program  for  the  alleviation  of  un- 
employment more  effectively  than  a 
shotgun  approach,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  APW  amounts  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  argument.  I  think 
he  rather  casually  dismisses  the  fact  that 
approximately  350,000  construction 
workers  in  this  country  are  unemployed. 
I  think  this  Is  a  very  important  item. 
Frankly,  we  did  not  have  It  in  the  early 
60 's  In  this  country. 

Of  course,  the  costs  of  construction  are 
now  more  than  they  were  then,  and  they 
will  be  more  than  10  years  from  now. 

I  think  we  must  confront  ourselves 
with  the  fact  of  unemployment  and  the 
need  for  jobs  that  will  be  used  on  produc- 
tive projects.  The  thrust  of  this  acceler- 
ated public  works  effort  will  be  on  water 
treatment  plants,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  and  hospital  facilities.  "Hiese  are 
very  necessary  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy at  home. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  to  yield  me  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaoletow).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  recognieed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  was. 
I  think,  the  only  Democrat  to  vote 
against  the  public  works  acceleration 
bill  when  It  last  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  troubled  over  that  vote.  It 
was  a  hard  vote  for  me  to  cast. 


I  have  changed  my  mind.  In  the  first 
place,  I  recognize  the  many  weaknesses 
in  the  public  works  program.  It  was 
tried  before,  in  1962.  All  the  testimony 
by  competent  economists  was  that  this 
was  not  the  most  effective  way  to  put 
people  to  work,  that  it  would  take  3 
or  4  years  to  move  into  it.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  testimony  was  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  Government  is  already  obli- 
gated to  the  programing  now  on  the 
books  so  that  we  will  use  up  every  bit  of 
the  full  employment  revenues  through 
1974.  TTiat  means  if  we  adopt  a  $2  billion 
pubhc  works  program,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  find  health  and  education  programs 
for  which  there  is  a  crying  need. 

Second,  I  was  concerned  because  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  many  pub- 
lic works  programs.  I  feel  that  they  are, 
in  the  main,  a  wasteful  allocation  of 
our  resources. 

But  I  have  changed  my  mind  on  this 
public  works  problem  and  I  have  done 
so  with  considerable  emphasis  and  feel- 
ing. There  is  no  question  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  of  heavy  unemploy- 
ment today.  More  people  are  out  of  work 
than  have  been  out  of  work  for  10 
years — 5 '2  million  people  are  out  of 
work. 

There  are  a  number  of  elements  in 
the  economy  that  could  cause  further 
unemployment.  The  Federal  reserve  has 
increased  the  money  supply  for  the  first 
6  months  at  a  10  percent  rate.  Of  course 
that  has  been,  a  stimulating  force. 
But  we  may  now  expect  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  money  supply  in- 
crease. The  Federal  reserve  has 
indicated  exactly  this.  That  means  that 
interest  rates  will  continue  to  go  up 
as  they  have  for  the  past  6  weeks— 
which  metins  less  housing,  less  jobs,  less 
construction.  That  means  that  the  econ- 
omy could  be  in  for  a  dCBcult  time.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  about  this  and  when 
he  testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  about  this,  he  agreed  that 
this  was  the  likely  situation. 

On  January  1,  we  will  have  the  biggest 
social  security  tax  increase  in  the  historj- 
of  the  country.  That  will  be  depressing. 
That  will  take  money  out  of  the  economy. 

We  have  had  a  period  of  4  or  5  months 
now  in  the  stockpiling  of  steel,  and  we 
face  the  prospect  of  a  strike  in  the  steel 
industry.  The  Inventories  will  have  to  be 
worked  off.  That  means  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  was  hopeful,  when  we  acted  before 
on  the  public  works  bill,  that  the  admin- 
istration would  come  in  with  an  economic 
program.  They  have  not  done  so.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Connally  was  clear 
in  saying  that  the  administration  does 
not  intend  to  take  any  further  steps  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  that  they  are 
against  an  Income  tax  reduction  and 
against  taking  any  other  stimulaUve  ac- 
tions. The  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Council  of  Advisers  who  tesUfled  before 
the  committee  only  3  days  ago  confirmed 
this. 

Mr.  President,  idle  manpower  Is  a  ter- 
rible personal  tragedy.  The  effect  on  the 
man  who  is  unemployed,  and  his  family, 
is  something  we  should  do  everything 
we  can  do  to  prevent  and  avoid. 
As  I  have  stated,  public  works,  in  my 


view,  are  not  the  best  way  to  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  one  way.  and  not  a  bad 
way. 

For  these  reasons,  and  with  some  re- 
luctance, I  want  to  aimounce  that  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  been  a  great  champion  of  public 
works  and  whom  I  greatly  admire,  al- 
though occasionally  we  have  disagreed 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  recognize  the 
thoroughness  vrtth  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxkxre)  goes 
into  any  area  of  public  works,  because, 
frankly,  he  has  not  supported  such  pro- 
grams in  the  past.  It  is  important,  while 
we  are  speaking  of  heavy  unemploy- 
ment, to  indicate  that  not  only  is  un- 
employment in  the  constrtKtion  indus- 
try almost  12  percent:  because  it  has 
been  mentioned  earlier  that  the  so-called 
minority  groups  were  not  given  atten- 
tion in  such  a  program,  that  25  percent 
of  the  unskilled  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  unemployed.  These  are 
the  very  people  that  we  will  be  helping. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  That  is  an  excellent 
point.  What  the  program  will  do  will 
be  to  provide  jots  for  those  out  of  work. 
It  will  not  be  inflationary,  or  affect  lat»r 
resources  in  short  stipply. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  I  was  one  of 
many  Senators  who  voted  against  the  bill. 
Today,  I  intend  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  Quite  frankly.  I  do  not 
think  the  reasons  for  having  voted 
against  the  bill  have  changed  that  much. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  right  there  so  that  I  may  correct 
that,  my  position  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  to  begin  with  and  I.  too. 
am  going  to  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  understand  that.  The 
reasons  for  having  voted  against  the  bill. 
as  to  the  bill's  content.  I  do  not  think 
have  changed.  There  are  weakiMsses  m  it. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  broAd-based  as 
it  should  be.  The  Senate  took  that  action 
with  regard  to  emergency  pubhc  service 
employment. 

I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
money  will  get  through  the  (upeline  in 
time.  80  I  do  not  think  any  of  those  rea- 
sons have  changed  that  much. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
changed  and  changed  dramatically  Tt>- 
day,  at  noon  time,  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  latest  unemployment  fig- 
ures for  the  week  in  July,  or  this  portion 
of  July,  wvn  released,  and  the  rate  in 
Connecticut  now  stands  at  lO.l  perc«\t 
unemployed. 
TMs  puts  Connecticut  in  third  place  in 
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the  unemployment  sweepstakes,  behind 
Alaska  and  Washington. 

As  we  go  down  the  figures  of  some  of 
the  towns  in  Cotmectlcxit.  we  can  lead  off 
with  Bristol  with  24.5  percent  unem- 
ployed. Ansonla  with  16.6  unemployed. 
New  Britain  with  14.8  percent  imem- 
ployed. 

Certainly  I  am  willing  to  stand  by 
and  listen  to  the  argumtots  of  the 
economists  with  their  economic  game 
plan,  but  I  came  to  the  Senate  primarily 
to  represent  reality.  Reality  today  is  10.1 
percent  unemployed  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  the  continuing  increase 
in  unemployment  in  Connecticut  and 
many  other  portions  of  this  Nation  is 
totally  unacceptable  by  any  criteria  of 
human  understanding.  I  will  not  asso- 
ciate myself  with  any  economic  game 
plan  that  has  as  one  of  its  ingredients  a 
level  of  10.1  percent  unemployed. 

Time  has  been  given,  certainly,  and 
time  enough,,  .to  those  who  have  tried 
their  economic  theories.  Just  how  do  we 
explain  some  sort  of  economic  the'bry 
which  we  do  not  mind  sitting  and  listen- 
ing to  in  the  Senate  or  in  ccnunlttee,  but 
how  do  we  explain  It  to  the  one  man  out 
of  10  who  is  luemployed  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  to  the  one  man  out  of  four 
who  is  unemployed  In  the  city  of  Bristol, 
or  to  the  one  man  out  of  six  who  is  un- 
employed in  Ansonla? 

It  would  Just  be  great  if  the  Members 
of  this  body  could  go  to  the  various  towns 
of  Connecticut,  and  outside  in  other 
States,  and  try  to  explain  to  a  man  who 
is  attempting  to  provide  the  bare  essen- 
tials of  life  for  his  family,  some  economic 
theory  that,  hopefully,   will   work. 

I  think  that  the  full  attention  of  this 
Government  and  of  the  subcommittee 
must  be  applied  to  what  is  our  No.  1 
priority  in  the  Nation  today;  namely, 
the  problem  of  unemployment. 

There  are  those  who  have  Indicated 
that  by  use  of  the  term  "public  works," 
It  Is  some  sort  of  "pork  barrel"  arrange- 
ment. It  is  not.  The  projects  of  sewage 
treatment  and  water  treatment  are  es- 
sential in  my  State.  We  were  promised 
these  facilities,  quite  frankly,  during  the 
Johnson  years.  Along  came  the  war,  and 
that  all  came  to  an  end,  for  the  most 
part.  We  do  not  have  adequate  funding 
to  solve  the  problem  of  sewage  treat- 
ment and  other  problems  for  at  least  6 
years.  I  say  that  it  is  fine  if  we  want  to 
catch  up.  Let  us  do  it.  It  is  a  great  way 
to  put  our  money  to  use. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
Connecticut  is  certainly  willing  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  the  burden  in  the 
fight  against  infiation.  However,  a 
despairing  labor  force  that  is  preoccu- 
pied with  providing  just  the  bare  essen- 
tials for  their  loved  ones  could  hardly 
make  a  contribution  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  That  is  exactly  where  the  labor 
force  sits  In  the  country  today.  On  this 
occasion,  I  choose  their  plight  as  my 
priority  in  the  pending  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  very  fine  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
also  that  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  statements  that 
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have  been  made.  I  think  that  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  the  true  problem 
and  issues  we  are  facing.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  described  in  title  I.  Is  one  which 
will  help  quickly  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed? Is  it  a  program  that  will  help 
throughout  the  country  the  different 
groups  of  unemployed  or  will  it  be  di- 
rected chiefly  to  one  group?  We  must 
answer  these  questions.  Is  it  the  beet 
program  to  relieve  unemployment? 

I  usually  agree  with  our  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  respecting 
all  matters  concerning  public  works  and 
also  on  many  other  legislative  subjects. 
He  has  referred  to  the  depression  of  the 
1930's  I  point  out  that  the  second  political 
ofllce  I  held  was  that  of  a  county  judge 
in  Kentucky.  Day  after  day  I  talked  with 
people  who  were  out  of  work,  without 
money.  They  needed  clothes.  They  need- 
ed food.  I  believe  that  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  job  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
The  WPA  program  had  the  virtue  of 
helping  those  who  needed  help,  not  In 
one  particular  group,  but  all  groups, 
whether  they  were  schoolteachers,  bank- 
ers out  of  work,  laborers,  and  farmers. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  in  1962.  I  voted 
for  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
which  this  bill  would  renew.  I  appreci- 
ated the  efforts  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, a  man  with  whom  we  served  and 
a  man  whom  we  loved.  He  was  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  people.  However,  unfor- 
tunately the  record  shows  that  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill  did  not  reduce 
imemployment. 

I  have  the  record  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  1962  the  percentage 
of  the  labor  force  unemployed  was  5  5 
percent.  One  year  after  the  bUl  was 
enacted  into  law,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  5.7  percent.  Two  years  later  it 
was  5.2  percent.  There  was  a  0.3  percent 
reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate  2 
years  after  we  enacted  the  bill. 

There  never  was  any  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  unemployment  im- 
tU  1965,  when  we  began  to  move  mas- 
sively into  Vietnam  and  began  to  incur 
the  great  budget  deficits  which  are  still 
a  major  cause  of  the  Inflation  we  suffer 
from  today. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  his 
great  knowledge  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  one  who 
has  always  been  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  said  that  he  voted 
against  the  conference  report  because  aU 
of  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
was  that  It  would  be  at  least  24  months 
before  title  I  could  become  effective.  That 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  record.  It 
took  from  1962  to  1964  before  there  was  a 
reductl<m  in  the  unemplojrment  rate  un- 
der the  prior  bill. 

We  have  already  enacted  into  law  a 
public  service  bill  which  would  provide 
150,000  jobs,  and  very  quickly.  If  we  are 
to  enact  a  public  works  bill,  why  do  we 
not  have  a  chance  to  act  upon  the  one 
which  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  ) . 
That  bill  had  the  support  of  almost  every 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
I  brieve.  It  is  a  proposal  which  we  tried 
to  fight  for  in  the  conference. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained,  we  will  have 
an  Appalachian  act,  and  we  can  have 


a  better  public  works  bill  than  the  bill 
we  are  acting  upon  today. 

The  real  Issue  is  whether  we  should 
have  a  bill  designed  to  meet  the  economic 
needs  of  the  unemployed  where  they  are 
the  most  severe  and  meet  the  needs  of 
every  class  of  worker  in  the  country- 
professional,  skilled,  unskilled,  young, 
old.  minority  groups  equitably  and 
quickly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  all  of  these  programs 
from  the  WPA  days  until  the  present' 
contributed  employment  to  those  who 
were  without  jobs?  Have  not  the  proj- 
ects also  contributed  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  communities  and  to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  economy  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  Nation?  Is  it  not  worthwhile 
for  expenditures  to  be  made  here  at 
home,  contrasting  them  with  the  huge 
expenditures  which  are  constantly 
made  in  many  areas  around  the  world? 
Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  realize  that  even 
though  these  programs  are  not  pan- 
aceas and  will  not  work  miracles,  they 
are  constructive  programs  and  will  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  relief  of 
those  who  are  unemployed  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  the  people' 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  asking  me  a  leading  question  and 
I  will,  of  course,  answer  yes.  In  my  open- 
ing statement  I  said  that  the  program 
would  supply  some  jobs.  However,  we  do 
not  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  money 
We  in  the  Congress  have  contributed  to 
the  large  budget  deficits.  We  must  face 
the  consequences.  We  have  to  decide 
what  program  can  best  meet  the  need 
and  at  an  appropriate  cost.  I  think  that 
is  a  question  that  we  must  answer. 

We  could  Increase  the  amount  to  $5 
bUUon,  using  the  same  logic,  and  of 
course  provide  for  more  jobs.  But  we  do 
not  have  unlimited  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
four  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Whose 
time  is  the  quonmi  to  be  charged  to? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  may  be  taken  from 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 
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•n»e  PRBSlDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Vx.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  made  this  af- 
ternoon on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  support  of  the  President's  action. 
At  the  outset  I  wish  to  say  I  respect  these 
gentlemen  very  highly  and  I  hold  them 
in  high  esteem. 

However,  I  want  to  say  by  way  of 
preface  that  I  have  examined  the  unem- 
ployment statistics  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky as  well  as  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and,  while  any  unemployment  statistic 
is  something  that  should  surprise  anyone 
and  alarm  anyone,  especially  smyone  who 
represents  a  constituency  in  a  particular 
State,  the  statistics  for  those  States  are 
not  as  grave  as  unemployment  statistics 
that  prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
because  there  is  a  median  of  4  percent 
to  4.5  percent  in  both  States. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  States 
where  unemployment  is  really  high  do 
express  grave  concern  about  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  There  has  been  some  indi- 
cation about  the  action  of  the  House  in 
adding  title  I  to  the  Senate  bill,  Utle  I 
being  known  as  the  extension  of  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1962.  In 
conference  we  considered  this  matter  and 
I  was  in  favor  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  Extension. 

With  respect  to  those  Senators  who 
plan  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  an 
automatic  passage  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  which  is  another  title  in 
the  bUl,  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  I  think  there  is  room 
here  for  very  serious  discussion.  I  think 
we  are  mistaken  in  that  belief. 

The  hard  and  disquieting  truth  is  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  need  more 
than  just  the  bare  extension  of  EDA  and 
the  Appalachian  Act  and  the  title  V  com- 
missions because  these  do  not  encompass 
the  districts  or  constituencies  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  where  high  un- 
employment exists. 

That  is  why  we  are  going  to  face  seri- 
ous opposition  from  the  House  if  we  just 
come  out  of  committee  with  a  bare  ex- 
tension of  Appalachia,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  EDA,  and  the  title 
5  commissions. 

Conversations  with  leaders  in  the 
House  clearly  indicate  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  because  too  many  Members  are 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  their  con- 
stituencies. They  are  insisting  that  we 
provide  in  this  legislation  something 
meaningful  that  will  cover  the  entire 
landscape  of  America. 

Quite  a  few  things  have  been  said 
about  how  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  would  only  help  a  few  people. 
Well,  granted,  but  let  us  review  briefiy 
the  situation  in  1961  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  confronted  after  the 
recession  of  1960. 

The  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Act  was 
passed  in  1962,  but  there  were  other  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  President,  and  they 
all  constituted  a  package,  they  all  con- 
stituted vital  ingredients  in  the  main 
thrust  to  try  to  end  unemployment  and 
to  try  to  end  the  recession  that  had  set  in, 
in  late  1960. 


The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  tWnk  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  what  President  Kennedy  did 
at  that  time.  One  of  his  first  actions  was 
to  open  up  the  food  warehouses  where 
surplus  food  was  stored  by  our  Govern- 
ment. He  issued  an  edict  or  proclama- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultme  to 
feed  the  poor  of  this  coimtry,  the  unem- 
ployed. Yes,  and  he  sent  to  Congress  a 
special  message  to  enact  unemployment 
compensation  legislation,  because,  for 
many  workers,  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation that  they  were  entitled  to  un- 
der such  laws  had  expired,  but  under 
the  Federal  extension,  13  weeks  of  imem- 
ployment compensation  was  provided. 

Then  it  was  proposed  that  interest 
rates  under  FHA  should  be  reduced,  to 
try  to  stir  up  the  housing  industry.  Yes, 
Congress  reduced  interest  rates  pre- 
scribed imder  FHA  legislation  from  7.5 
percent  to  5.25  percent.  That  triggered 
a  housing  construction  boom  in  this 
country  and  created  employment  for 
many  people. 

Yes,  and  he  sent  to  the  Congress  an- 
other message  to  do  something  about 
capital  outlays  for  business.  He  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  7-percent  tax  credit. 
It  was  done  in  1961,  and  the  law  was 
enacted  in  1962. 

Then  we  provided,  through  congres- 
sional enactment,  the  fast  writeoff  and 
depreciation  for  business.  That  set  off 
more  capital  outlay  p\uxhases  on  the 
part  of  business  and  new  construction 
all  across  this  vast  landscape  of  ours. 

Then  the  1982  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  was  enacted.  Yes,  many  cities 
and  counties  came  in  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  such  works,  such  as  sewage 
collection  systems,  water  systems,  hos- 
pitals, and  many  other  worthy  projects. 

When  we  speak  of  so  many  people  be- 
ing placed  at  work  with  almost  $1  bil- 
lion for  accelerated  public  works,  let  us 
also  mention  that  we  have  standing  to- 
day as  monuments  to  the  foresight  of 
those  years  sewage  collection  plants,  mu- 
nicipal plants,  hospitals,  clinics,  tmd 
many  other  capital  outlajrs  that  are  serv- 
ing humanity  today.  These  are  matters 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  arguments. 

Yes,  and  then,  too,  we  did  something 
for  the  farmers,  because  the  President 
wanted  more  ingredients  in  this  thrust. 
He  ordered  advanced  farm  pajmients 
made  to  farmers. 

Yes,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  was 
"jawboned"  into  providing  more  money 
and  keeping  interest  rates  down. 

All  these  constitute  vital  ingredients, 
but  where  do  we  have  the  ingredients 
today  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  accel- 
erated public  works?  Where  do  we  have 
the  foresight  of  1961  to  try  to  take  care 
of  unemployment?  That  is  what  we  are 
arguing  about.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
partisan.  I  am  trying  to  exhort  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  am  trying  to  exhort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  do  the  things 
we  did  in  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  because 
they  worked  then.  Let  us  do  it  now,  in 
a  bipartisan  fashion.  Let  us  do  it  for  the 


unemployed  in  this  country.  Let  us  try 
to  provide,  through  leglslatioo,  and 
through  cooperative  action  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  leglsIatlcHi  that  is  meaningful, 
that  will  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
right  now. 

The  argtnnent  is  made.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  How  soon  are  these  pet^e 
going  to  go  to  work?  I  say  right  now 
they  can  go  to  wort  If  the  administra- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  enactinent  of  this 
legislation,  puts  out  the  mraiey.  We  in 
the  Congress  are  ready  to  provide  that 
money. 

Let  me  point  out  that  today  there  are 
3,800  sewage  disposal  facilities  awaiting 
funding.  Eight  hundred  water  projects 
are  awaiting  funding.  Nineteen  hundred 
hospital  and  health  center  projects  are 
awaiting  fimdlng.  Two  hundred  thousand 
jobs  can  be  provided  to  start  that  kind 
of  program. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake.  That  is  what 
is  at  stake  before  the  Congress  and  the 
United  States  today.  Let  us  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  will  defer  yielding  at  the  present 
time  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  other 
side  will  yield  any  of  its  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  speak  on  that  side. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  previously  on  the  range  of 
the  issues  that  are  before  the  Senate, 
and  I  shall  not  go  over  them  again 
except  to  say  that  I  am  genuinely  sorry 
that  we  find  Appalachia  and  EDA  held 
hostage  to  APW. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  is  arguing 
against  concern  for  the  great  areas  of 
unemployment.  The  question  is,  How  do 
we  implement  programs  to  alleviate 
those  conditions? 

I  make  this  additional  point,  and  I 
make  it  especially  with  respect  to  the 
very  eloquent  and  cogent  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  con- 
ceive it  as  our  responsibility  to  use  our 
resources  as  wisely  as  we  can  and  as 
effectively  sis  we  can.  I  submit  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  as 
represented  in  title  I  of  this  bill  is  uni- 
formly directed  over  virtually  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  that  the  propoeal 
which  was  offered  in  conference  for  an 
economic  disaster  relief  bill  would  con- 
centrate the  same  type  of  funding  in 
those  areas  where  it  Is  most  needed. 

Therefore,  I  submit  that,  according  to 
my  figures,  the  five  States  having  most 
critical  unemploymoit  and  which  would 
most  substantially  benefit  would  be 
Alaska,  the  State  of  Waahlngton,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Maine,  as  w^  as  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  we  substituted 
an  economic  disaster  relief  program  for 
APW.  These  States  and  the  District 
would  receive  in  that  even  a  far,  far 
greater  share  of  the  total  available  re- 
sources. 

This  obviously  is  an  "ilTjr"  situation. 
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That  Is  why  I  am  so  sorry  we  are  in  this 
parliamentary  situation  now.  It  is  "Iffy" 
because  it  means  that  we  can  sustain  the 
veto,  and  if  we  do,  we  can  prooiid  to 
consider  Ai>palachla  and  EDA,  and  if  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  ccmslder  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  relief  act  oo  Its  own 
merits.  I  thinlc  it  can  pass,  and  I  think 
it  should.  But  I  do  not  believe  a  pro- 
gram Initiated  in  1982,  which  was  not 
successful  then,  and  which  saw  an  In- 
crecue  in  unemployment  for  2  years  after 
it  was  enacted,  is  the  answer  to  our 
problem  in  1971. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the  veto 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I 
want  to  ocnnpllment  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  distln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RuTDOLPH),  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing about  this  legislation.  I  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
dlstingiiished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MoinoYA),  who  held  field 
hearings  throughout  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  pending  le^lation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  went  into  this  matter 
very  carefully,  very  thoughtfully.  This  is 
not  haphazard  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  obtain,  at  first 
hand,  some  of  the  vital  statistics  in  con- 
nection with  the  economic  hardship  that 
we  face  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  own  SUte  of  Washington,  we 
have  an  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Seattle-Everett  area  of  15.7  percent, 
probablv  the  highest  in  the  United 
States.  We  know  that  generally  through- 
out the  country  the  nature  of  our  un- 
employment this  time  is  different  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  to 
the  unskilled  workers  without  Jobs,  we 
have  the  highest  percentage  of  highly 
skilled  and  highly  trained  white  collar 
and  blue  collar  workers  unemployed  in 
our  history.  I  am  referring  to  the  scien- 
tist, the  engineer,  the  machinist,  the 
toolmaker.  the  dlemaker,  the  highly 
skilled  construction  operator,  and  so  on. 

This  legislation  would  make  it  possible 
to  employ  tlie  highly  skilled  as  well  as 
the  unskilled.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  prudence  that  Congress 
onoe  again  take  the  action  that  we  have 
previously  taken  by  overriding  the  veto. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JACTKSON.  I  would  observe  that 
this  program  Is  a  part  of  a  larger  eco- 
nomic package.  Obviously,  an  accelerated 
public  works  program  alone  will  not  do 
the  Job;  but  it  is  late,  and  this  work  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  effort  for  economic 
recovery. 

As  to  saving  money.  I  would  observe 
that  the  time  to  get  good  competitive 
bids  Is  during  the  lean  years,  when  tni^ny 
contractors  do  not  have  the  business  that 
they  would  normally  have.  I  submit  that 
the  cost  of  these  Jobs  will  be  considerably 


less  now  than  they  will  be  later.  That  is 
Just  common  sense.  I  Join  the  aUe  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  in  saying  thcfe  Is 
Sdthlng  partisan  in  what  I  say.  The  wIk 
thing  for  RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
alike  is  to  see  to  it  that  this  measure 
does  become  law  by  overriding  the  veto, 
so  that  we  can  make  this  legislation 
part  of  a  sound  program  from  econcHnic 
recovery. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
hard  program  to  argue  against,  but  we 
are  not  given  to  easy  decisions.  I  need 
not  protest  my  liberal  credentials:  they 
have  been  well-established  in  this  body 
and  In  the  country. 

This  is  a  dllScult  question  because  there 
is  unemplojnnent.  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  And  the  difllculty  Is  that  the 
Government  must  help  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. I  understand  this  and  I  was  among 
those  whose  efforts  produced  the  public 
service  Jobs  bill  which  the  President  has 
signed. 

The  question  is  how  best  to  spend  our 
money.  TTie  amount  involved  here  is  $2 
billion.  How  can  we  use  it  beet? 

I  believe  this  measiu^  is  really  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion.  I  believe  the  best 
use  of  fimds  to  meet  the  problem  of  un- 
employment is,  first,  public  service  em- 
ployment; second,  manpower  training; 
and  third,  a  backup  to  our  family  assist- 
ance plan,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  which  provides  for  200,000 
public  employment  Jobs. 

Certainly  the  employment  situation  in 
the  country  at  this  time  is  bad;  imem- 
ployment  has  hovered  around  the  6  per- 
cent mark  and  only  recently  though  did 
we  see  a  sharp  drop  to  5.6  percent,  the 
actual  number  of  people  unemployed  rose 
to  5.5  million.  Thus,  while  the  recent 
trend  may  be  down,  imemployment  still 
remains  a  serious  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, enactment  of  8.  575  is  not  the  way 
effectively  to  solve  that  problem. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  was  first  initiated  in  1962  to  stim- 
ulate employment  and  the  general  econ- 
omy had  a  very  spotty  record.  No  compi- 
lation of  actual  accomplishments  was 
ever  made  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  of  1962.  It  is  not  known  ex- 
actly how  many  direct  and  indirect  Jobs 
were  created  by  the  program.  But  we 
know  that  by  June  30,  of  1964  it  was  esti- 
mated that  approximately  45,500  workers 
were  employed  on  site  imder  the  program. 
This  was  a  result  of  expenditures  of  $860 
million  in  Federal  funds,  and  additional 
expenditures  of  local  matching  funds 
which  brought  the  total  to  $1.7  billion. 
Thus,  it  can  be  argued  that  each  Job  cost 
a  minimum  of  $20,000  or  even  closer  to 
$40,000  when  total  spending  Is  taken  into 
account.  Therefore  by  almost  tmy  esti- 
mate, the  cost  of  producing  Jobs  under 
this  type  of  legislation  is  staggering. 
Finally,  it  Is  very  speculative  how  many 
Jobs  will  actually  be  produced  by  S.  575 
with  no  accurate  statistical  data  available 
to  substantiate  estimates  made  on  either 
side  of  the  question.  The  Senate  held  no 
hearings  on  this  program  and  the  House 
hearings  did  not  thoroughly  review  this 
aspect  of  the  legislation. 


A  further  drawback  to  this  leglilatlon 
is  that  it  will  provide  little  help  for  many 
ATMS  of  high  unaw^drment,  aipwlally 
wban  »!«••;  and  «il  not  hdp  directly 
those  unemployed  in  aeroqwee,  defense 
and  technical  industries.  The  unemploy- 
ment problems  throughout  the  country 
are  not  uniform  and  indiscriminate  Fed- 
eral spending  on  construction  of  public 
works  projects  will  not  directly  alleviate 
the  unemployment  problem  in  many  crit- 
ical areas. 

Another  important  point  is  that  the 
constructl<Hi  projects  invvlded  for  in 
S.  575  will  not  provide  new  Jobs  in  the 
immediate  future  when  they  are  so  des- 
perately needed.  Significant  employmmt 
gains  under  the  previous  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  did  not  occiu:  until  9 
months  after  its  enactment.  This  time 
lapse  resulted  from  administrative  and 
planning  delays  in  getting  the  program 
into  operation.  In  fact,  we  could  antici- 
pate even  more  delays  today  because  of 
environmental  impact  statements  which 
must  be  filed,  and  possible  local  opposi- 
tion to  specific  pubUc  works  projects. 
Thus,  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Jobs  could  be  made  available  in  the  near 
future  and  moet  likely  that  it  would  be 
at  least  1  year  before  any  measiu^ble 
gains  could  be  seen  from  this  program. 

I  believe  that  measures  must  be  taken 
to  directly  affect  emplosraient  as  soon  as 
possible.  Thus.  I  led  the  fight,  together 
with  Senator  Nelson  and  others,  to  pass 
a  $2  billion  public  service  Jobs  bUl  which 
was  signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on 
Monday.  This  bill  will  provide  150,000 
public  service  Jobs  very  quickly  in  areas 
of  greatest  need.  I  imderstand  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  up  a  budget  request  for  $1 
billion  the  full  authorized  amount  for 
this  year.  The  money  will  be  spent  di- 
rectly for  Jobs  and  not  In  large  part  for 
materials  as  Is  the  case  under  this  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  important  to  note  that. 

Besides  the  public  service  Jobs  provided 
in  the  recently  enacted  law.  an  additional 
200,000  public  service  Jobs  are  provided 
for  in  the  welfare  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  these  Jobs  will  be  available  no 
later  than  any  Job  that  might  be  created 
by  the  accelerated  public  works  program 
and  at  much  less  cost. 

Finally,  I  am  working  very  closely 
with  Senator  Nelson  and  others  on  a 
comprehensive  manpower  bill  which  we 
hope  win  be  enacted  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  This  bill  will  also  contain  addi- 
tional public  service  Jobs  thereby  creat- 
ing even  more  employment. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  the  piAllc  service 
Jobs  bill  signed  into  law  and  the  other 
public  service  Jobs  which  will  be  created 
by  the  welfare  legislation  and  the  man- 
power legislation  are  important  steps 
toward  solving  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  an  effective  way.  There  are  other 
steps  that  can  also  be  taken  to  alleviate 
unemployment  both  in  the  Nation  and 
in  particular  industries.  Impoedtion  of 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  for  example, 
would  go  a  long  way  to  help  the  state  of 
the  economy  generally  and  conversion 
of  defense  and  space  technology  to 
domestic  uses  such  as  mass  transit,  avia- 
tion needs,  and  other  crucial  needs  of 
our  cities,  would  help  with  the  serious 
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unemployment  problems  in  particular 
technical  industries.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  it  helps  the  situation  to  approve 
legislation  which  will  not  effectively 
solve  the  unemployment  problem  and 
which  has  many  drawbacks  in  terms  cf 
creating  jobs  in  a  timely  matter  and  in 
critical  areas  of  unemployment. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  I  have  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  but  for  all  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  and  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  merits  of  S.  575  and  of  the 
many  opinions  received  from  my  con- 
stituents, I  shall  vote  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
value  the  opinion  and  convictions  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  However,  he 
has  given  a  flgiu-e  of  45,000  as  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  that  were  created  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  of 
1962.  In  reality,  it  was  110,000  to  115,000 
jobs.  I  think  the  Record  must  be  made 
on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  with  his  usual 
fairness,  has  allocated  me  some  of  his 
time,  although  he  knows  I  shall  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto,  primarily 
because  I  think  the  argument  so  far 
misses  the  great  need.  The  great  need 
is  really  in  the  area  of  sewer  and  water 
facilities  and  public  works  facilities, 
which  the  State  and  local  governments 
cannot  finance  now  because  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  economy.  I  have  had  prepared 
a  series  of  tables  to  illustrate  this  point, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  I  would  point  out 
just  one  significant  fact:  For  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
only  57.1  percent  of  the  bond  issues 
placed  before  the  people  by  State  and 
local  governments  were  approved,  and 
the  reason  the  others  were  not  approved 
was  because  the  people  know  they  do  not 
have  the  money  to  take  on  those  obliga- 
tions on  the  local  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  show 
that  the  need  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties in  particular,  and  storm  sewer  and 
waste  treatment  plants,  has  risen  at  such 
a  dramatic  rate,  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  envirormiental  concern  in  this 
country,  that  needed  water  and  sewer 
facilities  alone  would  cost  $11  billion  if 
we  could  proceed  with  them  right  now. 

That  is  just  a  portion  of  the  need.  I 
firmly  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton that  this  is  not  a  political  issue.  It 
is  an  issue  as  to  which  I  would  hope  we 
could  get  away  from  politics.  Anyone 
trying  to  play  politics  on  it  is  out  in  left 
oxvn 167»— Part  19 
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field,  because  the  basic  issue  is,  can  we 
meet  this  need,  and,  in  meeting  it.  can  we 
help  unemployment? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  do  both. 
Exhibit  1 

I.  Issued  and  Approved  Local  Oovemment 
Bonds  for  Water  and  Sewage  FacUltlea — 1970. 

A.  Actual  Bond  Sales : 

1.  Dollar  Volume — $2,341,000,000. 
a.  Number  of  Issues — 1,086. 

B.  Water  and  Sewage  Bonds  Approved — 
Based  on  Election  Results ; 

1.  Dollar  Volume  Approved  by  Voters — 
$1,222,000,000. 

2.  Approved  Ratio — 84.1%. 

n.  Issued  and  Approved  Local  Government 
Bonds  for  Water  and  Sewage  Faculties — 
First  Quarter  of  1971. 

A.  Actual  Bond  Sales: 

1.  Dollar   Volimie — S902   million. 

2.  Number  of  Issues — 306. 

B.  Water  and  Sewage  Bonds  Approved- 
Based  on  Election  Results: 

1.  Dollar  Volume — $117  mlUlon. 

2.  Number  of  Issues — 44. 

C.  Approval   Rate — 67.1%. 

III.  1968  Approval  Rate  Based  on  a  of 
Issues — 83.6%. 

IV.  1969  Approval  Rate  Based  on  9  of 
Issues — 86.6%. 

I.  Estimates  from  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee Publication:  "State  and  Local  Public 
Facility  Needs  and  Financing"  Vol.  1.  Dec. 
1966: 

Estimates  for  1970 

State   and   local $6,450,000,000 

Total  outlay 7,340.000.000 

Estimates  for  1975 

State  and  local $6,840,000,000 

Total   outlay 9,170,000,000 

(Figures  Include  regional,  rural,  and  pub- 
lic water  supply  systems,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewer  systems,  and  waste  treatment.) 

n.  EPA  figures.  Need  through  1975  would 
be  $12  billion — State  and  local  governments 
would  pay  50  Tr. 

III.  Farmers  Home  Administration — Com- 
munity Services  Division.  Based  on  a  nation 
wide  survey  as  of  July  30.  1970. 

Total  communities  needing  assistance: 

Water   systems 51,743 

Sewage   systems 30.179 

Estimated  cost: 

Water    _ $4,161,613,000 

Sewage  .- 7.  121,767,000 

Total-- 11,383,280,000 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  voting  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  the  first  such  veto  of  the 
92d  Congress.  I  deeply  regret  the  neces- 
sity of  voting  to  override  the  President 
on  this  issue,  for  it  is  one  on  which  there 
should  be  no  disagreement.  The  Presi- 
dent has  claimed  to  be  committed  to  re- 
ducing unemployment  and  has  also, 
through  his  statement  on  October  15, 
1970.  announced  that  a  special  effort 
would  be  made  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
over  one  million  servicemen  and  women 
who  will  be  returning  to  civilian  life  from 
the  Armed  Forces  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent has  emphasized  this  program  in 
commendable  terms,  and  has  launched  a 
campaign  to  convince  employers  that 
they  should  provide  veterans  with  wid- 
ened job  and  training  opportunities. 

But  when  it  comes  down  to  actual  job 
opportunities,  this  glowing  rhetoric  of 
the  President's  has  not  been  matched  by 
action.  In  fact,  the  veto  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act,  and  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  Ex- 


tensions, demonstrated  quite  visibly  the 
shallowness  of  the  administration's  com- 
mitment. This  measure  would  provide  $4 
billion  in  Federal  funds  to  finance  public 
works  projects  in  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, and  would  also  direct  these 
funds  to  areas  having  a  high  rate  of  im- 
employment of  Vietnam  veterans.  This 
is  a  measure  badly  needed  in  our  Nation 
and  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey  in  partic- 
ular, where  the  seasonally  adjusted  un- 
emplojrment  rate  rose  in  May  to  7.2  per- 
cent. I  estimate  that,  based  on  previous 
Federal  funding  levels.  New  Jersey  would 
probably  receive  about  $200  million  un- 
der this  legislation,  money  which  would 
go  into  badly  needed  public  works  pro- 
grams and,  simultaneously,  create  thou- 
sands of  desperately  needed  jobs  for  our 
unemployed. 

At  this  moment,  more  than  5.5  million 
Americans  cannot  find  Jobs.  These  are 
people  who  are  capable  of  working,  who 
want  to  work,  and  who  are  ready  to  go 
to  work;  but,  there  is  no  work  for  them. 

The  President's  criticism  of  this  bill 
comes  to  very  little  when  measured 
against  the  urgent  needs  of  these  5.5  mil- 
lion Americans.  That  is  why  I  plan  to 
vote  to  override  the  President  on  this 
issue,  and  why  I  fervently  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  to  nullify  a  veto  which  came 
as  a  cruel  blow  to  the  imemployed  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
give  my  support  to  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  575.  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

I  concur  with  the  reasons  set  forth  by 
the  President  in  his  veto  message.  The 
President  vetoed  S.  575  because  it  con- 
tained the  so-called  accelerated  public 
works  program  at  a  cost  of  $2  billion.  I 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  wrong 
method  for  attacking  the  Nation's  im- 
employment problem.  This  program 
would  create  permanent  federally  sub- 
sidized jobs  at  low-paying  salaries.  Fur- 
thermore, the  establishment  of  public 
works  Job-placement  programs  require 
long  leadtime,  thereby  negating  any 
immediate  effect  the  program  might  have 
on  current  economic  conditions. 

In  addition,  the  public  works  plan  Is 
geared  strictly  toward  an  already  in- 
flation-ridden construction  industry.  The 
program's  narrow  scope  would  have  little 
effect  on  such  unemployed  categories  as 
Vietnam  veterans,  who  in  many  instances 
need  training  assistance,  and  the  aero- 
space industry  workers  who  would  find 
little  incentive  for  becoming  involved  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  objected  to  the  ccm- 
ference  report  on  this  bill  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  attached 
this  public  works  program  to  the  original 
proposal.  I  believed  that  the  House  over- 
stepped the  boundaries  of  germaneness 
in  taking  this  action,  and  I  continue  to 
hold  the  position  that  this  body  should 
not  consider  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  until  the  Senate  holds  full  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  proper 
formula  for  public  service  emplojTnent 
by  passing  S.  31,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971.  I  only  supported  this 
measure  after  the  conference  committee 
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had  formulated  a  i>lan  that  is  strictly 
transitional  In  nature  and  is  geared  to- 
ward a  much  broader  group  of  potential 
jobholders.  The  bill  is  Umited  to  2  years 
and  would  ODly  be  triggered  when  the 
Nation's  unemplojnnent  rate  reaches  4.5 
percent.  Furthermore.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  were  able  to  include  a 
section  in  the  bill  making  special  con- 
sideration for  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  have  long  been  phil- 
osophically opposed  to  the  idea  of  direct 
federally  subsidized  public  service  em- 
ployment. I  only  supported  8.  31  because 
it  has  the  potential  to  offer  Immediate 
assistance  and  will  be  terminated  in  2 
years.  However.  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
measures  that  would  create  permanent 
cadres  of  subsidized  individuals  with  little 
benefit  to  our  economy  except  to  pro- 
mote a  sense  of  false  securi^  for  the 
American  people. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  was 
added  to  8.  575  because  smooth  continu- 
ation of  many  public  works  projects  and 
the  implementation  of  many  others  is 
now  jeopardized.  These  public  works 
projects  sure  vital  to  the  many  local  com- 
munities affected  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  which  8.  575  would  extend.  I  believe 
the  President  recognizes  the  need  to  ex- 
tend these  two  acts  but  was  forced  to 
veto  the  bill  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
the  accelerated  pubUc  works  provision. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
8enate  will  uphold  the  President's  ac- 
tion. Furthermore,  I  would  hope  that  we 
are  able  to  resume  cfmsideration  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
smiendments  in  the  near  future  and  pass 
it  without  this  costly  and  poorly  con- 
ceived accelerated  public  works  program. 
By  taking  this  action,  the  Congress  would 
be  acting  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  Amendments 
of  1971  is  a  good  means  of  attacking  the 
present  stagnant  economy  resulting  in 
high  unemployment  and  meeting  press- 
ing social  and  enviromnental  needs. 

Today  our  economy  is  characterized  by 
high  unemployment  and  inflation.  The 
American  public  has  been  promised  that 
the  economy  will  improve  as  soon  as 
unemployment  reaches  a  high  enough 
rate.  The  economic  policy  followed  today 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  inflation  is 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  maximum  use 
of  resources  and  that  inflation  could  be 
abetted  by  increased  unemployment  and 
economic  slack.  I  believe  that  this  eco- 
nomic policy  is  not  only  socially  unjust 
but  also  economically  faulty. 

I  believe  that  fuU  employment  and  full 
production  are  the  best  way  of  combat- 
ing inflation.  Economic  history  supports 
this  belief.  In  the  1952-55  period  the 
country  had  both  high  employment  and 
substantial  economic  growth  and  yet 
prices  remained  relatively  stable,  aver- 
aging an  annual  increase  of  only  .3  per- 
cent for  consumer  prices.  Later,  in  the 
1959-58  recessionary  period,  there  was 
slow  economic  growth,  raising  unem- 
I^oyment  from  3.8  to  8.8  percent,  and 
substantial  price  inflation,   raising   10 
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times  the  average  rate  of  the  1952-55 
period. 

Soon  after  he  Uxit  oflBce  in  1989,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  pursue  a  policy  designed  to 
halt  inflation  by  cutting  back  Qovem- 
ment  qjending  and  raising  interest  rates. 
I  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
of  action  when  so  many  prices  are  ad- 
ministered rather  than  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate in  the  free  market.  Instead,  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Nixon  should  have 
followed  a  policy  encouraging  the  maxi- 
mimi  use  of  our  resources. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  beUeve  that 
there  are  several  ways  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy.  We  should  immedi- 
ately put  into  effect  already  enacted  per- 
sonal income  taui  cuts.  Also,  we  should 
implement  a  meaningful  Income  policy 
to  control  inflation.  Recently,  Congress 
responded  to  the  present  intolerable 
levels  of  unemployment  by  (tassing  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

Despite  these  measures  more  can  be 
done.  The  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram is  a  valid  response  to  iiuulequate 
public  works  and  high  unemployment  in 
certain  areas  and  industries.  Congress 
should  carry  through  its  initiative  and 
commitment  by  overriding  President 
Nixon's  veto. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1971  is  designed  to  provide  money  for  a 
backlog  of  public  works  projects.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  this  act  will  create 
about  170.000  onsite  construction  jobs  in 
an  industry  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
The  total  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
create  as  many  as  420,000  jobs.  These  jobs 
are  not  contrived  but  are  jobs  on  pubUc 
projects  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

The  President  beUeves  that  this  bill 
will  not  work  because  of  the  long  lead 
times  required  to  get  the  projects  under- 
way. What  the  PresideiA  does  not  con- 
sider, though,  is  the  backlog  of  projects 
already  planned  and  ready,  awaiting  only 
funds.  There  are  3,000  applicaUons  for 
Federal  approval  of  waste  treatment 
plants,  800  applications  for  water  and 
sewage  plants,  and  1,900  applications  for 
hospitals.  Many  of  these  projects  can  be 
started  right  away. 

The  Presid«it  also  says  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  solve  the  problems  of  some 
of  the  segments  of  the  labor  market.  I 
agree  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  bill  may 
not  encompass  the  entire  economy.  Yet 
this  legislation  will  help  the  eocmomy! 
A  Vietnam  veteran  may  not  be  employed 
on  a  constnicUon  site  but  he  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a  job  created  in  a  secondary 
industry. 

In  his  veto  message  President  Nixon 
singles  out  the  construction  workers  as 
a  major  oontributary  cause  of  inflation 
That  argument  uses  the  construction 
worker  as  a  scapegoat  for  our  general 
economic  problems. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  this  bill  be- 
cause he  believes  that  tWs  biU  might  be 
environmentally  damaging.  This  bill 
however,  is  designed.  In  part,  to  meet  the 
environmental  needs  of  our  communities 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  the  veto 
of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Amend- 
ments of  1971  be  overridden.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  a  good  sound  measure  de- 


signed to  aid  the  economy,  to  provide  jobs 
for  unemployed  citizens. 

Mr.  KiAONDSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  effort  being  made  today  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  S.  575.  This 
veto  has  dealt  a  tragic  blow  to  the  effort 
to  revitalize  our  Nation's  economy. 
Surely  the  coimtry,  by  any  measure,  is  in 
a  serious  recession.  The  President,  by 
vetoing  the  Accelerated  Pubhc  Works 
Act,  8.  575.  has  continued  to  ignore  the 
basic  economic  needs  of  the  people. 

In  Washington  State,  the  actual  unem- 
ployment rate  is  over  19  percent.  Twenty- 
flve  thousand  workers  have  exhausted 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
boieflts  in  the  first  6  months  of  1971. 
Thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
workers  have  exhausted  their  regular  un- 
employment comp>ensation  benefits  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1971.  For  the  flrst  time 
in  30  years,  serious  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion problems  exist  throughout  Washing- 
ton State.  An  accelerated  public  works 
program  is  needed  in  Washington  State 
today  in  order  to  begin  economic  recov- 
ery and  I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
override  this  imwise  veto. 

It  means  that  the  256  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  projects  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, worth  $715  million,  which  would 
have  created  710.895  man-days  of  em- 
ployment in  our  State,  will  be  delayed  for 
years,  unless  this  veto  is  overridden. 

This  veto,  if  sustained,  will  mean  the 
loss  of  142,179  man-days  of  emplojrment 
in  the  Seattle  area  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  5,500,000  unem- 
ployed American  working  men  and  work- 
ing women  are  waiting  to  see  if  the 
Senate  will  have  the  courage  to  override 
this  veto  and  I  hope  we  will  not  let  them 
down. 

KXPANDCD    JOB    OPPOBTtTNlTIKS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  problem 
of  unemployment  Is  of  concern  to  all 
Americans,  and  in  response  to  this  con- 
cern the  President  and  the  Ccmgress  have 
taken  action  to  expand  job  opportunities. 
But  because  of  the  selective  nature  of 
unemployment,  much  of  it  related  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  industries  adverse- 
ly affected  by  defense  cutbacks.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  devise  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem,  especially  since 
a  high  percentage  of  the  unemployed 
have  professional  or  highly  skilled  back- 
grounds. 

■MOHiENCT    H(PU>TMXMT    ACT 

In  an  effort  to  put  people  to  work  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  on  Monday, 
President  Nixon  signed  into  law  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
which  provides  authority  to  create  150.- 
000  to  200,000  public  service  jobs  to  bring 
men  and  women  back  into  the  labor 
force. 

HOITBX   ACnON 

At  the  time  the  President  aimounced 
he  would  sign  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act,  he  also  announced  his  veto  of 
S.  575,  because  one  provision  ccKitained 
In  that  bill  provided  a  %2  billion  acceler- 
ated public  works  program.  To  under- 
stand the  President's  reasons  for  this 
veto,  it  must  be  realized  that  when  S.  575 
originated  in  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  and  when  It  was  passed  by 
the  full  Senate,  it  was  designed  only  to 
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extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  and  the  Public  Works  and 
Ecc«omlc  Development  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
added  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram, and  the  Senate  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept that  provision  in  the  Senate-House 
ccmference  on  the  bill.  At  no  time  during 
the  legislative  process  has  there  been 
adequate  consideration  of  the  lack  of 
value  of  the  accelerated  public  works  ap- 
proach in  expeditiously  providing  jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

ACCILXRATB)    PUBLIC    WOBKS    NO   BOLTTTION 

The  accelerated  public  works  approach 
would  not  really  solve  our  unemployment 
program.  Certainly  some  communities 
would  benefit  from  new  waste  treatment 
plants,  water  and  sewer  projects,  school 
buildings  and  other  construction  proj- 
ects which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
fund  under  other  Federal  programs.  But 
this  approach  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  unemployed  aerosi>ace  technician  in 
Wichita,  Seattle,  or  southern  California 
or  other  highly  skilled  workers  who  are 
the  unique  feature  of  this  employment 
crisis.  In  addition,  construction  projects 
have  long  lead  times,  and  past  experience 
demonstrates  such  programs  would  not 
be  fully  effective  for  at  least  18  months. 
The  construction  industry,  which  would 
be  the  major  beneficiary  of  an  accele- 
rated public  works  program,  is  showing 
considerable  strength  in  today's  econ- 
omy, and  we  would  be  increasing  the 
inflationary  pressures  on  that  Industry 
by  devoting  additional  funds  to  con- 
struction of  public  works  projects. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  held  a  series  of 
hearings  around  the  country  as  part  of 
its  review  of  Federal  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  I  presided  over  one  hear- 
ing in  Wichita,  Kans.,  where  we  took 
testimony  from  unemployed  aerospace 
technicians.  I  speciflcaUy  asked  whether 
an  accelerated  public  works  program 
would  be  an  answer  to  their  problems. 
The  witnesses  replied  that  it  would  not 
be  an  answer  because  they  were  not 
trained  as  construction  workers. 
sTTPPorr  roR  sconomic  dkvklopkxnt  act 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  objection 
is  not  to  title  n,  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  or 
to  title  m,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965.  The  Economic 
Development  Administration  has  been 
helpful  to  Blansas  and  title  n,  as 
amended,  will  be  of  even  greater  assist- 
ance to  the  rural  areas  of  Kansas,  which 
have  been  suffering  from  out-migration 
during  the  past  10  years.  But  the  beneflts 
of  these  programs  could  not  offset  the 
cost  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  accele- 
rated public  works  program.  Hopefully, 
the  President's  veto  will  not  be  overrid- 
den and  the  Congress  will  act  quickly  to 
pass  legislation  containing  the  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
pr(HK>6e  for  prompt  action  an  11 -point 
program  headed  by  a  national  Incmnes 
policy  to  cool  inflation,  to  build  confidence 


in  the  dollar,  and  to  stimulate  a  grow- 
ing, balanced  economy. 

As  part  of  the  national  incomes  policy, 
I  call  for  a  National  Economics  Sta- 
bilization Board — a  wage-price-proflts 
board  to  add  extra  strength  to  the  pow- 
ers of  Presidential  persuasion  to  moder- 
ate excessive  wage  sind  price  increases.  I 
also  call  for  the  establishment  of  local 
and  regional  productivity  coimcils  to 
help  control  the  wage-price  spiral. 

An  anti-inflationary  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Renewed  authority  to  impose  credit 
controls  in  an  economic  emergency. 

Establishment  by  the  President  of  a 
National  Economic  Policy  Council  to 
maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the 
domestic  and  international  economy. 

Expanded  retraining  programs  for  the 
imemployed. 

Restoration  of  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
Uc Works  Act  by  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Implementation  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971. 

Restoration  of  the  7 -percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Our  economy  is  faltering  badly. 

It  does  not  produce  jobs — it  produces 
unemployment. 

It  does  not  produce  stability — it  pro- 
duces inflation. 

And,  despite  all  the  signs,  despite  all 
the  people  out  of  work,  despite  advice 
from  his  own  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  despite  the  concerted 
judgment  of  three  former  chairmen  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
administration's  economic  game  plan  re- 
mains the  same — do  nothing  and  may- 
be the  problems  will  go  away. 

But,  the  problems  are  real  and  they  do 
not  go  away. 

Inflation  has  increased  food  cost  about 
3  percent;  housing  is  up  4.2  percent; 
transportation  is  up  6  percent;  medical 
cost  has  increased  7  percent;  clothing 
costs  are  up  3.9  percent,  and  recreation 
has  increased  5.4  percent. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  in  May 
at  an  annual  rate  of  7.2  percent. 

Unemployment  is  iiKrea&ing.  Con- 
struction workers  confront  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  11.2  percent.  Among 
blacks,  the  jobless  rate  reached  10.5  per- 
cent— the  highest  since  1963.  Some  17.3 
percent  of  those  between  ages  of  16  and 
19  are  out  of  work.  Black  teenage  un- 
employment has  reached  31.8  percent. 
Vietnam  veterans  face  a  similar  no-Job 
situation  with  14.6  percent  looking  for 
work. 

Nationally,  there  is  an  unemployment 
rate  of  5.6  percent  But.  such  a  high 
level  of  unemplojnnent  actually  hits 
many  more  people  than  the  5.5  million 
represented  by  that  percentage. 

It  hits  the  families  of  the  unemployed. 

It  means  that  about  3.5  million  will  be 
forced  to  work  part  time.  It  means  that 
1.5  million  skilled  workers  will  be  forced 
into  lower  paying  jobs. 

And.  it  means  that  throughout  the 
year  about  17.5  million  people  will  be 
without  a  Job  sometime  during  1971. 

The  administration's  regressive  eco- 
nomic philosophy  has  no  other  conse- 
quences: Plant  capacity  is  presently  25 
percent  underused— further   decreasing 


production  and  increasing  unemiAoy- 
ment.  Interest  rates  are  high,  consumer 
spending  is  slow,  and  the  national  balance 
of  payments  continues  to  be  unf  avon^ile. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time  to  reverse  this  policy 
and  adopt  a  plan  of  action  that  will  re- 
store price  stability  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  the  rate  of  economic 
expansion. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  with  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment,  with  high  Interest 
rates,  with  climbing  inflation,  and  slug- 
gish economic  growth. 

There  is  c)ear  and  strong  evidence  that 
we  can  no  longer  rely  on  monetary  and 
budget  controls  as  substitutes  for  a  c<Hn- 
prehensive  naticmal  incomes  policy. 

We  can  and  must  reverse  the  trend 
that  is  producing  the  largest  deficit  since 
World  War  n,  that  does  alarming  dam- 
age to  our  balance  of  payments,  and  that 
provides  no  reUef  for  inflation. 

We  must  have  positive  leadership  from 
the  highest  levels  of  government.  And  we 
must  have  a  program  to  match  the  lead- 
ership. 

I  propose  an  11 -point  program  of  ac- 
tion to  cool  inflation,  to  build  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  and  to  stimulate  a  growing, 
balanced  economy: 

First,  we  must  have  a  national  Incomes 
poUcy.  Authorities  frcan  all  points  of  the 
economic  philosophic  spectrum  have 
called  for  an  incomes  policy.  Most  re- 
cently. Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  said  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee: 

If  we  are  to  restore  price  stability  with 
high  employment  in  our  economy.  I  see  no 
immediate  alternate  to  a  cogent  Inoooies 
policy. 

Second,  as  part  of  this  Incomes  policy 
I  call  for  the  establishment  cf  a  National 
Ek^nomics  Stabilization  Board — a  wage 
price-profits  board  to  add  extra  strength 
to  the  powers  of  presidential  persuasioiu 

This  Board  could  conduct  economic 
reviews,  analysis,  and  evaluations  and 
bring  to  bear  the  persuasive  prestige  and 
actions  of  the  executive  branch  in  order 
to  moderate  excessive  wage  and  price  in- 
creases. 

The  Board  could  also  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  concerning  the 
authority  Congress  has  already  provided 
to  temporarily  freeze  wages,  prices,  and 
profits. 

Third,  we  need  to  establish  local  and 
regional  productivity  councils,  composed 
of  management  and  labor  to  help  imple- 
ment reascHiable  and  economically  sound 
wage,  price,  and  profit  policies. 

Fourth,  we  must  have  a  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  that  Is  antl-infiatiomuy. 

Fifth,  we  should  renew  authority  to 
impose  credit  controls  but  we  should  use 
them  only  In  the  case  of  a  dire  emer- 
gency. 

Sixth,  the  President  should  establish 
a  National  Econranlc  Pc^cy  Council  to 
maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the 
economy,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, and  advise  the  President  and 
Congress  of  changes  and  recommenda- 
tions in  legislation  and  policy. 

This  Council  should  contain  the  eco- 
nomic powers  of  the  OoTemment — the 
Director  of  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Commerce  Secretary,  ttw 
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Treaflttzy  SeereUry.  Uie  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, ttie  nhalrmen  ot  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve  Board,  and  Council  of  Ecanomlc 
Adriaen,  and  the  top  ctmgresslona] 
leadership  of  both  Housee. 

Seventh,  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional economic  Pcdicy  Council,  the 
PrMldent  should  establish  a  National 
Economic  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
representatives  (rf  labor,  management, 
apiculture,  and  the  ooosumer,  to  (^er 
independent  analysis  on  the  state  of  the 
economy. 

Slgtath.  we  should  expand  the  retrain- 
ing programs  for  out  of  work  skilled  em- 
ployees— we  should  have  additional  pro- 
grams that  reorient  aeroqMce  scientists 
ttx  Jobs  In  local  government,  in  envi- 
ronmental control,  in  the  building  of 
new  towns. 

Ninth,  the  Congress  should  override 
the  President's  unnecessary  and  insensi- 
tive veto  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act.  This  leglslatl«i  was  a  decisive  ac- 
tion by  Congress  to  expand  Job  oppor- 
tunities. By  his  actions,  the  President 
has  shown  a  callous  disregard  for  the 
unemployed  millions  of  this  Nation. 

Tenth,  the  President  should  quickly 
sign  and  implement  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971 — legislation  to  pro- 
vide some  200,000  public  service  Jobs. 

Finally,  we  should  restore  the  7  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit. 

These  11  points  can  be  a  start  toward 
economic  recovery. 

They  can  c^ve  the  psychological  boost 
so  necessary  to  an  effective  economic 
climate. 
And  they  can  do  more. 
They  can  provide  the  foundation  for 
solid  growth,  for  decreasing  the  rate  of 
inflation,  for  increasing  employment, 
and  stimulating  economic  expansion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  the  highlights 
we  ought  to  ctmsider  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision on  this  vital  issue  which  we  are 
facing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  picture 
confronting  the  Nation  today  is  harsh  in 
the  extreme.  No  matter  how  many  plati- 
tudes and  press  releases  are  used  as  band 
aids,  the  cancer  beneath  continues  to 
fester  and  grow.  Unemploymoit  Is  rap- 
idly becoming  a  national  scourge. 

We  already  have  depression-size  job- 
less figures  among  teoiagers  and  in  al- 
most all  of  our  inner  cities. 

We  know  that  at  least  5.5  million 
Americans  are  walking  the  streets  with- 
out any  work  whatsoever. 

We  know  that  men  and  women  with 
doctor's  degrees  are  pumping  gas  and 
selling  merchandise  door  to  door. 

We  know  that  approximately  half  a 
million  returned  veterans  are  without 
any  work. 

We  know  that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation  are  discharging  personnel  at 
the  staggering  rate  of  100,000  people 
monthly. 

We  know  that  millions  of  college 
and  high  schocA  graduates  have  filled 


out  into  the  labor  market,  and  have  been 
totally  unable  to  find  any  work. 

We  know  th«t  the  summer  job  sltua- 
Uosx  is  an  oagt^ng  disaster. 

We  know  that  several  States  now  have 
jobless  levels  exceeding  10  percent,  nota- 
bly Washington  and  Connecticut. 

We  know  that  for  every  four  people 
who  are  listed  as  unemployed,  there  is  at 
least  one  other  person  who  does  not  reg- 
ister on  the  rolls  because  he  or  she  has 
given  up  the  struggle  as  impossible. 

We  know  that  those  who  have  used  up 
their  jobless  benefits — and  they  are 
growing  dally — are  a  silent  mass  of 
misery. 

We  know  that  basic  Industries,  such  as 
construction  and  steel,  are  turning  into 
unemployment  disaster  areas,  pulling 
other  areas  of  the  economy  down  with 
them. 

We  know  that  53  of  the  150  largest 
metropf^tan  areas  in  the  Nation  are  la- 
boring imder  the  burden  of  6  percent 
imemployment  or  worse. 

We  know  that  bitterness  and  hatred 
are  festering  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of 
these  people  who  only  seek  a  Job. 

We  also  know  that  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  last  year  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  as  an  anti-inflationary 
measure. 

We  also  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in- 
flation rages  on  unchecked. 

In  Ught  of  all  these  facts,  the  veto  of 
this  measure  we  are  considerii]ig  today  is 
hard  to  justify. 

Press  releases  telling  the  Nation  that 
every  day  in  every  way  we  are  getting 
better  and  better  just  will  not  wash. 

Muzzling  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics and  the  professionals  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  a  fruitless  exercise  in 
futility.  Cutting  off  their  monthly  press 
conference  has  only  served  to  highlight 
the  attempts  at  duplicity  that  have  been 
employed. 

The  time  has  come  for  straight  talk 
and  absolute  honesty.  The  American 
people  deserve  no  less. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  cumulative  information  and 
facts  are  so  damning,  we  should  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  urge  Sena- 
tors to  override  the  President's  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
summary  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
problems  our  country  faces-  with  respect 
to  the  economy,  inflation,  and  unemploy- 
ment. But  these  things  just  did  not  hap- 
pen by  chance.  I  quoted  the  statistics, 
which  I  will  place  in  the  Rkcors,  which 
show  that  inflation  began  about  1965, 
when  this  country  plunged  into  an 
escalation  of  the  war.  and  the  rising  mili- 
tary expenditures  had  to  encourage  infla- 
tion and  provide  nearly  full  employment. 
We  have  to  be  correct  about  this.  Since 
President  Nixon's  policy  of  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam,  military  expendi- 
tures have  gone  down  from  approximate- 
ly $30  billion  a  year  to  $15  or  $16  billion. 
Men  have  come  home  to  seek  work. 
Military  industries  have  been  closed  or 
their  workers  have  beoa  reduced.  The 
aerospace  industry  has  been  reduced.  I  do 


not  think  we  want  to  go  back  to  a  war 
economy.  I  think  we  want  to  go  forward 
with  this  program  of  getting  out  of  the 
war  economy. 

EJveryone  who  is  old  enough  recalls  the 
problems  we  had  after  the  end  of  other 
wars.  These  problems  are  difficult.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  can  solve  the  problems 
of  inflation  and  unemployment  except  by 
working  on  them  together.  We  cannot  ex- 
pend vast  sums  of  money  where  the  bene- 
fits may  be  doubtful  and  expect  inflation 
to  decrease. 

The  statistics  which  I  will  place  in  the 
RicoRD  show  that  inflation  has  been  re- 
duced somewhat  this  year  and  that  the 
rate  of  unemployment  has  been  at  least 
stilled. 

The  point  I  have  made  throughout 
this  debate  is  simply  that,  while  this  is 
a  bill  which  will  give  some  employment, 
without  question,  we  think  there  can  be 
a  better  use  of  the  funds  and  provide 
more  jobs. 

With  great  respect,  as  I  Indicated  a  few 
moments  ago,  to  the  work  of  Congress  in 
1982,  the  actual  statistics  show  what  the 
unemployment  rolls  were  2  years  after 
that  bill  was  enacted,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til 24  months  later,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  expansion  of  the  war,  that  unemploy- 
ment was  reduced. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
pledged  ourselves,  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained, to  work  for  a  better  work  bill,  to 
work  for  one  which  will  reach  more 
quickly  the  neediest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  neediest  people.  I  have  some 
sorrow  in  the  position  we  take  today,  but 
I  think  our  position,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  one  we  can  justify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
underscore  in  agreement  the  remark  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  the  effect  that  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  work  for  a 
better  work  bill  if  this  veto  is  sustained. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Economic  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act.  patterned  after  the  Natu- 
ral Disaster  Relief  Act,  might  be  passed, 
to  concentrate  the  available  resources 
and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  those  areas  of  most  critical  un- 
employment in  Washington,  in  Maine,  in 
Connecticut,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  Michigan,  and  in  other  States  of  high 
imemployment,  rather  tlum  all  over  the 
countiy. 

I  would  hope  that  andi  a  proposal 
would  provide  for  emergency  supple- 
mental fimds  so  that  the  local  share  in 
matching  share  programs  might  be 
waived  in  favor  of  a  lOO-peroent  Federal 
flnancing  in  certain  cases. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  proposal 
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would  include  an  accelerated  public 
works  section,  but  that  those  accelerated 
public  works  provisions  would  have  ap- 
plication in  those  areas  of  high  and  criti- 
cal unemployment. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
provision  dealing  with  loan  guarantees  to 
public  and  private  corporations  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  create  employ- 
ment, e^ecially  for  white-collar  and 
blue-collar  employees,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  find  employment  for  these  highly 
.skilled  people. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  an 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  out 
of  a  100-percent  Federal  funding  for 
those  areas  where  many  people  are  about 
to  exhaust  their  State  unemployment 
benefits. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  emer- 
sency  and  rent  payment  assistance  to 
people  in  these  areas  of  critical  and  high 
unemployment. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  system 
of  income  maintenance  loans,  low  inter- 
est subsidized  loans,  for  not  to  exceed  1 
year,  up  to  75  percent  of  the  income  of 
tho.se  unemployed  persons,  so  that  they 
could  continue  some  semblance  of  their 
standard  of  living. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  as- 
sistance for  educational  opportunity  in 
the  case  of  federally  guaranteed  scholar- 
ship loans  so  that  the  children  of  the 
unemployed  could  continue  in  their  edu- 
cation. 

This  is  the  sort  of  eflfort  that  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, and  we  have  a  chance  to 
do  it  only  if  we  dispose  of  APW  bv  sus- 
taining this  veto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  yielded  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
use  a  portion  of  this  time  in  what  might 
be  called  pleasantry ;  but  it  is  not  so  in- 
tended. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  men  with  the  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  legislation  and  the 
character  and  integrity  of  good  men  in 
the  Senate  such  as  Senator  Cooper.  Sen- 
ator Baker,  and  others. 

We  have  attempted  always  to  bring 
to  this  body  measures  that  are  well  con- 
sidered. Once  again,  today,  in  this  de- 
bate, they  have  kept  the  matter  at  that 
level,  discussing  the  issues,  not  allowing 
the  subject  matter  in  anywise  to  shift 
from  the  facts  as  they  see  them. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  inflationary  in 
any  sense  to  take  the  unemployed  off 
welfare  rolls  and  place  them  in  gainful 
employment  that  develops  needed  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  high  regard,  helped  to 
fashion   150,000  jobs  under  the  public 
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service  program,  and  I  joined  him  in  that 
effort.  This  program  would  give  us  not 
only  150,000  jobs;  it  would  give  us  200,- 
000-plus  jobs.  They  would  not  be  the 
type  of  public  service  jobs  created  in 
that  bill;  sdthough  I  am  in  agreement 
with  that  legislation.  These  jobs  would 
put  men  to  work — skilled  and  unskilled 
workers — constructing  water  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  hospitals,  and 
other  projects  which  are  needed  in  the 
United  States  during  this  period  of  high 
unemployment. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
fail  to  override  the  veto  this  afternoon. 
But  if  that  is  the  result,  we  shall  look 
at  an  earher  roUcall  vote  in  which  the 
Senate,  by  a  substantial  majority,  said 
that  this  is  a  necessary  program.  I  trust 
that  the  two-thirds  of  Senators  present 
and  voting  will  give  us  this  legislative 
tool,  a  part  of  the  package  to  give  people 
jobs  and  to  construct  worthy  projects 
and  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  Amer- 
ica and  restore  the  faith  of  our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  hour  of  3  o'clock  hanng 
arrived,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  question.  Shall  the  bill 
pass,  the  objections  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding? 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  mandatory. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  will  the  vote  be 
if  we  vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  nav? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  yea 
vote  is  to  override;  a  nay  vote  is  to  sus- 
tain. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris*  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris)  would  vote  "yea". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senators  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Church)  and  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
ington) are  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Thurmond  ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators  from 
Idaho  and  Missouri  would  both  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt )  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  TntnuaoND)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  57, 
nays  36,  as  follows ; 


|No.   138  Leg.l 

YEAS— 57 

Allen 

Hart 

Moss 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Ribicoff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Sax  be 

Chiles 

Loni» 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

Spong 

E:astland 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGee 

Stevens 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Fulbright 

McIntjTe 

Talraadge 

Gambrell 

Metcalf 

Tunnev 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Gurney 

Montoya 
NATS— 36 

WiUiams 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Math  las 

Allott 

Curtis 

Miller 

BaJter 

Dole 

Packwood 

Beall 

Dcminick 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bennett 

Fong 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Goldwaler 

Roth 

Brock 

Griffin 

Scott 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Tatt 

Cook 

Javits 

Tower 

Ccxjper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

_7 

Brooke 

Hat  field 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mundt 

Harris 

Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Weicker  > .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  57 
and  the  nays  are  36.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  having 
vote  in  the  affirmative,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, the  bill  fails  of  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  on  the  overriding  of  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  demonstrates  the  division  of  opinion 
in  the  Senate  on  how  best  the  Govern- 
ment should  proceed  in  meeting  the  ur- 
gent economic  problems  confronting  the 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  commendation 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Montoya)  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution he  made  in  leading  the  debate 
on  this  issue  and  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  rsinking  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  dialog.  As  always,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) should  be  commended  for  his 
leadership  and  contribution. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  for  the  cooperation  it  has  given 
the  joint  leadership  in  expediting  this 
measure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the  Ap- 
palachian accelerated  public  works  bill. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
level  of  unemployment  in  the  country, 
S.  575  deals  with  the  job  problem  in  the 
wTong  way. 
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Had  it  passed,  it  would  have  increased 
inflation,  raised  costs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  cost  an  average  of 
$20,000  per  Job  created. 

I  supported  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971,  a  law  which  by  con- 
trast will  provide  150.000-200.000  new 
public  service  jobs  favoring  returning 
veterans  and  unskilled  teenagers. 

The  President  and  congressional  lead- 
ers have  assured  me  that  the  Appalachian 
program,  included  in  the  bill,  will  be 
brought  up  separately  for  extension  in 
the  immediate  future.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported that  plan  and  welcome  the  Pres- 
denfs  concern  for  its  continuation. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall  )  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  S  934 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bin  (S  934)  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and 
improve  our  Nations  resources  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  dentists,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section   1    This  Act   may   be  cited   as  the 
Health   Professions  Educational   Assistance 
.Amendments  of  1971" 

TITLE  I— HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 
Part  A— Health  .Manpower  Research,  and 
Library   FACiLrriEs   Construction    Assist- 
ance 

Sec.  101.  Part  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

•  Part  A— Health  Manpower  Research,  and 
Library  Facilities  Construction  Assist- 
ance 

•acthorization  for  appropriations 
"Sec  701  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1972.  $225,000,000  for 'the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $260,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $275.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  $300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  to  be  available  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  teach- 
ing facilities  (including  interim  faclitles), 
facilities  for  advanced  or  continuing  educa- 
tion, medical  library  facilities,  or  facilities 
for  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  sciences 
related  to  health.  Sums  appropriated  for  con- 
struction grants  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  expended. 

"DETlNmONS 

"Sec  702.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  constructioii'.  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  project.  Includes  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  the  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  renovation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  alteration  of  existing  buildings, 
and  equipping  new  and  existing  buildings 
( whether  or  not  expanded,  remodeled,  ren- 
ovated, rehabilitated,  or  altered)  including. 
in  the  case  of  medical  libraries,  provision  of 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  but  not 
boolM,  pamphlet*,  or  related  materUl;   and 


the  term  cost  of  conatrucUoo'  includes 
architects  fees  In  connection  with  any  con- 
struction as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  but  does  not  Include  the  coet 
of  construction  of  so  much  of  any  facility 
as  la  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 
■(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  teaching  faclUUes'  means  areas  dedi- 
cated for  use  by  students,  faculty,  admin- 
istrative, or  maintenance  personnel  for  clini- 
cal purposes,  research  activities,  libraries 
classrooms,  offices,  auditoriums,  dining  areas 
student  activities,  or  other  related  purposes 
necessary  for,  and  appropriate  to,  the  con- 
duct of  comprehensive  programs  of  educa- 
tion, but  does  not  Include  off-site  improve- 
ments or  living  quarters. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  E,  the  term  'nonproflf.  as  applied  to 
any  agency.  organlzaUon.  or  Institution  or 
combination  thereof,  means  an  agency  or- 
ganization, or  Institution,  or  combination 
thereof,  which  is  owned  or  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  associations,  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual,  and  a  combina- 
tion" of  agencies,  organizations,  cr  institu- 
tions means  a  consortium  or  other  coopera- 
tive arrangements  between  or  among  such 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions. 

•(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'sciences  related  to  health'  includes 
medicine,  osteopathy.  denUstry,  pharmacy 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  podiatry  and 
public  health,  and  fundamental  and  applied 
sciences  when  related  thereto. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
terms  afniiated  hospital'  or  'outpatient  fa- 
cility' means  a  hospital  or  outpatient  facilitv 
as  defined  in  section  645.  which  is  not  owned 
by.  but  Is  affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  determined  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) with,  any  school,  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution,  or  combination  thereof 
which  meets  the  ellgibllltv  conditions  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part 

"  (fi  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  part 
E,  and  part  F.  the  terms  school  of  medi- 
cine', school  of  dentistry,  'school  of  osteo- 
pathy', school  of  pharmacV,  school  of 
optometry,  school  of  podlatrV.  school  of 
veterinary  medicine',  and  'school  of  public 
health'  mean  a  school  which  provides  train- 
ing leading,  respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine,  a  detrree  of  doctor  of  dentis- 
try or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  osteopathy,  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  optometrv  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatrv 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of  doctor 
of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, and  a  graduate  degree  In  public  health 
and  including  advanced  training  related  to 
such  training  provided  by  any  such  school. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'Interim  facilities'  means  teaching  facil- 
ities designed  to  provide  teaching  space  on 
a  short-term  (less  than  ten  vears)  basis 
■while  facilities  of  a  more  permanent  nature 
are  being  planned  and  constructed. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  medical  library'  means  a  library  related 
to  the  sciences  related  to  health. 

■  AUTHORITY     TO     MAKE     CONSTRUCTION   GRANTS 

•Sec  703  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  with  respect  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  projects  for  public  or  non- 
profit private — 

"(li  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometrv.  podiatry' 
veterinary  medicine,  or  public'  health  or 
combinations  thereof,  which  are  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
.<ruch  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, or  which  provide  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  applicable  accreditation  stand- 
ard.s  will  be  met  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  which  provide  a  program  of  education 
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leading  to  the  first  professional   degree  m 
such  discipline; 

"(2)  agencies,  organizations,  and  Instltu- 
Uons,  and  combinations  thereof,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  need  teaching  facilities 
for  the  support  of  any  health-personnel 
educational  program; 

"(3)  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  competent 
to  engage  In  the  type  of  health  research  for 
which  a  facility  Is  to  be  constructed;  and 

"(4)  affiliated  hospluis  and  outpatient 
facilities  with  applications  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  health  professions  schools 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  with 
which  such  hospitals  are  affiliated  and  which 
otherwise  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  part. 

"authorization  for  loan  guarantees 
"Sec  704.  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  schools,  agencies,  organizations  and 
institutions,  and  combinations  thereof 
specified  In  section  703.  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  which  have  been  approved  under 
this  section  for  the  construction  of  such 
facilities  as  are  specified  in  section  701  the 
Secretary,  during  the  period  beginning  July 
I.  1971.  and  ending  with  the  close  of  June  30 
1976.  may  guarantee  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  to  non-Federal  lenders  making  loans 
to  such  schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions,  and  combinations  thereof,  for 
•such  projects,  payment  when  due  of  the 
principal  of  and  interest  on  loans  for  con- 
struction of  the  projects.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  to  make  commitments,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  make  such 
guarantees  prior  to  the  making  of  such  loans. 
No  such  loan  guarantee  may.  except  under 
such  special  circumstances  and  under  such 
oondiUons  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations, 
apply  to  any  amount  which,  when  added  to 
any  grant  under  this  or  anv  other  law  of 
the  United  States,  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  project; 
nor  may  any  such  guarantee  applv  to  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  loss  of"  principal 
of  and  interest  on  the  loan. 

"AUTHORIZATION    FOR    PAYMENT    OF    INTEREST 
SUBSIDY 

•Sec.  705.  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  .schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions,  and  combinations  thereof, 
specified  in  section  703,  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  for  the  construction "  of  facilities 
.specified  in  .section  701.  the  Secretarv.  during 
the  period  beginning  July  l,  1971.  and  end- 
ing with  the  close  of  June  30,  1976.  may  pay. 
to  the  holder  of  any  loan  guaranteed  under 
s-?ction  704.  or  any  loan  which  would  be 
eligible  for  such  guarantee  but  for  section 
706(a)  (8i .  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  school, 
.agency,  organization,  or  institution,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum  the  net  effective  interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan. 

APPROVAL   OF   APPLICATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  706  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the 
ti.scal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  as- 
.sistance  under  this  section  Is  sought)  by 
which  an  application  therefor  must  be  filed, 
except  that  no  such  application  may  be  ap- 
proved unless  it  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  July  1.  1976  Assistance  applied  for 
under  this  section  may  be  provided  only  If 
the  application  therefor  is  approved  by  "the 
Secretary  upon  his  determination  that— 

••(1)  the  applicant  is  among  the  schools, 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  or 
rombinatlons  thereof,  which  are  eligible  for 
the  ao.slstance  applied  for; 

•■(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  rea-sonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  construction  (or  such  shorter  period  as 
the  Secretary  may  specify  in  the  case  of  an 
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interim  facility),  the  facility  will  be  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  to  be  con- 
structed, and  will  not  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship. (B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  facility,  and  (C)  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available,  when  construc- 
tion Is  completed,  for  effective  tise  of  the  fa- 
cility for  the  time  specified  In  clause  (A) 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  being  con- 
structed; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(4 1  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  276a-276a6) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  paragraph,  the  authority  and  functions 
.set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  cs 
amended  (40  U.8.C.  276c) ; 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  this  part  in  the  construction 
of  a  facility  Intended,  at  least  in  part,  for 
the  provision  of  health  services,  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  provided  for  comment  on 
the  project  by  (A)  the  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  (designated  by  the 
State  as  required  by  section  314(aH2)(A), 
and  (B)  the  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  organization  responsible  for  the  plan 
or  plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b)  and 
covering  the  area  In  which  such  project  Is 
to  be  located  or  if  there  Is  no  such  agency, 
such  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  organization  (If  any)  as  performs,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  criteria  of 
the  Secretary,  similar  functions; 

"(6)  the  application  contains  adequate  as- 
surances that  the  applicant  will  keep  such 
records,  and  afford  such  access  thereto,  and 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

•■(7)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy  payment, 
the  terms,  conditions,  security  (If  any),  any 
schedule  and  amount  of  repayments  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the 
financial  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
are  otherwise  reasonable.  Including  a  deter- 
mination that  the  rate  of  Interest  does  not 
exceed  such  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing In  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States: 
and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee,  the  loan  would  not  be  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  the  guarantee  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  limit 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  applications 
which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the 
applicants  to  give  the  assurance  required  by 
subsection  (a)(2)(B))  fall  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  approval  set  forth  In  this  sub- 
section may  be  approved  upon  condition  that 
the  applicants  give  the  asstirance  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  upon  such  other  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"AMotnrr    or    grant;    patments 
"Sec.   707.    (a)(1)    Except   as  provided   in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amount  of  any  grant  un- 
der this  part  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 


of  the  necessary  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  is 
sought. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  unusual  circumstances  make  nec- 
essary a  grant  exceeding  75  per  centum  of 
the  necessary  cost  of  construction  of  the 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  grant  is 
sought,  make  a  grant  exceeding  75  per  cen- 
tum (but  not  85  per  centum)  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  grant  is  sought. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  part,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  cost  of  construction  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  any 
other  Federal  grant  which  the  applicant  has 
obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtaining,  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  any  project  which 
Is  to  be  financed  In  part  by  a  grant  under  this 
part,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition 
of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (d),  upon  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reserve  from  any  appropriation 
therefor  the  amount  of  such  grant  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  section;  and  the  amount  so  resen-ed 
may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  installments  con- 
sistent with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  The  Secretary's 
reservation  of  any  amount  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  amended  by  him  either  upon 
approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  application 
or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  facility.  Amendment  of  an 
approved  application  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval in  the  same  manner  as  an  original 
application. 

"(d)  (1)  Upon  award  of  a  grant  under  this 
part  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972,  or  during  either  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  under  any  application  for  such  grant 
pursuant  to  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  an  agreement  Tor  the  full  amount 
of  such  grant  and  shall  estimate  the  period 
which  win  be  required  for  completion  of 
construction  of  the  project  with  respect  to 
which  such  grant  Is  awarded. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  will  be  com- 
pleted In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  grant 
with  respect  to  such  project  is  awarded,  he 
shall  in  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  grant 
Is  awarded,  reserve  (from  any  appropriation 
available  for  grants  under  this  part  for  such 
fiscal  year)  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  cen- 
tum of  such  grant. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  grant  with  respect  to  such 
project  Is  awarded,  he  shall — 

"'(A)  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant 
Is  awarded,  reserve  (from  funds  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  part  for  such  fiscal 
year)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  grant;  and 

"(B)  In  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  grant  Is  awarded,  reserve 
(from  funds  appropriated  for  grants  under 
this  part  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  such  funds)  an  amount 
equal  to  so  much  of  such  grant  as  has  not 
been  reserved  under  clause  (A). 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  con- 
struction of  any  such  project  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  alter  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  grant  with  respect  to 
such  project  is  awarded,  he  shall — 

"(A)  In  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  grant 
is  awarded,  reserve  (from  funds  appropriated 
for  grants  under  this  part  for  such  fiscal 
year)  an  amount  equal  to  33 Vj  per  centum 
of  such  grant; 

"(B>  In  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  grant  is  awarded,  reserve 
(from  funds  appropriated  for  grants  under 


this  part  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  such  funds)  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  so  much  oT  such 
grant  as  has  not  been  reserved  under  clause 
(A),  and 

"(C)  In  the  second  fiscal  year  foUowlng  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  such  grant  Is  awarded, 
reserve  (from  funds  appropriated  for  grants 
under  this  part  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  of  such  funds)  an 
amount  equal  to  so  much  of  such  grant  as 
has  not  been  reserved  under  clauses  (A)  and 
(B). 

"'(5)  The  Secretary,  In  reserving  amounts 
for  grants  under  this  section  from  funds  ap- 
propriated therefor  for  any  fiscal  year,  shall 
first  reserve  amounts  for  grants  with  respect 
to  which  amounts  have  (In  accordance  with 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection) 
been  reserved  from  funds  appropriated  there- 
for in  a  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"RECAPTURE    OF    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

•Sec.  708.  (a)  If.  within  twenty  years  (or 
the  shorter  period  specified  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  706(a)  (2),  In  the  case  of 
construction  of  Interim  facilities)  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  a 
grant  has  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  school, 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  under  this  part,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so),  or 

"(3)  the  facility  is  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  Sutes  shall  be  enUtled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
in  the  United  SUtes  dUtrict  court  for  the 
district  in  which  such  facility  Is  situated) 
of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  such  facility. 

•(b)(1)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
guarantee  under  this  part  the  amount  of 
any  payment  made  pursuant  to  such  guar- 
antee, unless  the  Secretary  for  gxxxl  cause 
waives  such  right  of  recovery,  and,  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
recipient  of  the  payments  with  respect  to 
which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  para- 
graph (3),  any  terms  and  conditions  appli- 
cable to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
may  be  mixllfled  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  ■with 
the  financial  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  Incon- 
testable In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  made,  and 
as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

"LIMITATIONS    ON    GUAaANTEEO    LOANS 

""Sec.  709  (a)  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have 
been  Issued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"'(b)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  and  no  agreement  to  make 
Interest  subsidy  payments  may  be  entered 
into  under  this  part  if  the  making  of  such 
guarantee  or  the  entering  into  of  such 
agreement  would  cause  the  cumulative  to- 
tal of— 

"(1)  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaran- 
teed under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year,  and 
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••(2)  the  principal  at  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  and  with  respect 
to  which  an  agreement  to  make  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  part  Is  entered  into 
in  such  fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  part  In  such  fiscal  year;  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  if 
the  amount  of  grant  fxinds  obligated  under 
this  part  In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction grants. 

"LOAN   CVARANTEE   AND  INTCBEST  SUBSIST  FUND 

•Sec.  710  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and  Interest 
subsidy  fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts.  (1) 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsibili- 
ties under  guarantees  issued  by  him  under 
this  part,  and  <2)  for  payment  of  interest  au- 
thorized by  section  704.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
sums  required  for  the  fund;  except  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Interest  subsidy 
pav-ments  may  not  exceed  98.000.000  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  tlB.OOO.OOO 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $24.- 
000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  t32.0O0.0O0  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  MO.000.000  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  There  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  or  other  property  or  assets  derived 
by  him  from  his  operations  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  any  money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  assets. 

"(b1  If  any  time  the  sums  In  the  fund  are 
insufficient  (1 )  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  guarantees 
issued  by  him  under  this  part  or  (2i  to  make 
payments  of  interest  authorized  by  section 
704.  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescriljed  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  only  In  .such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropria- 
tion .^cts  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  talcing  into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
in»;  the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations  is- 
sued hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Lssued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secre- 
tary- of  the  Treasviry  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States  Sums  bor- 
rowed under  this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  such  funds. 

"TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

"SEC.  711  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  (U  to  appli- 
cants under  this  part  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  schools,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions,  and  combinations 
thereof,  In  designing  and  planning  the  con- 
struction of  any  facility  for  which  ananctal 


assistance  may  be  provided  under  this  part, 
and  (2)  to  State  or  interstate  planning  agen- 
cies established  to  plan  programs  for  reliev- 
ing shortages  of  training  capacity  for  health 
personnel," 

Part  B — Student  Loans 

amendments  to  the  public  sekvice  act 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  741  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C  294a)  Is 
amended  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
■*2.5O0"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,- 
500  • 

(b)  Section  742(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  742.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  this  part  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $75.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976.  There  are  further  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1977.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  students 
who  have  received  a  loan  under  this  part 
for  any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1. 
1973.  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion. Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  or 
any  subsequent  year  shall  be  available  to 
'he  Secretary  ( 1 )  for  payments  into  the  fund 
established  by  section  744(di,  i2)  for  mak- 
ing Federal  capital  contributions  into  loan 
funds  under  this  part,  and  (3»  for  trans- 
fers pursuant   to  section  746  " 

ici  Sutjsection  741(f)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "optometry"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  veterinary  medicine',  bv 
striking  out  'optometrist'  each  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veterinan- 
an.s  '  and  by  striking  out  or  optometrist  ' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "optometrist, 
pharmarist,  podiatrist,  or  veterinarian  . 

(di  Section  74j  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  -laTS'  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  lii.serting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1979 

ei  Subsection  id)  of  section  741  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

il)    by  ULserimg  "iD"   Immediately  after 
I  di  ";  and 

1 2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereol  the 
:  lUowing  new  paragraph. 

"(2)  Upon  application  by  a  person  who 
received  and  is  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
pay, any  such  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take to  cancel  i  without  liability  to  the  ap- 
plicant )  all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  any 
interest  or  portion  thereof  outstanding  there- 
on, upon  his  determination,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  establishing  criteria 
therefor,  that  the  applicant — 

'I  A)  failed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  his  first  professional  degree; 

"(B)  is  in  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

"iC)  is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged family  as  those  terms  mav  be  defined 
by  such  regulations:  and 

"iDi  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ab!v  be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  podi- 
atry, veterinary  medicine,  or  pharmacy,  with- 
in two  years  following  the  date  upon  which 
he  terminated  such  studies" 

If)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  741  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
■■(f)". 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
thereof  as  clauses  lA)  and  (B);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  (A)  If  any  person  who,  after  June  30, 


1971.  obtained  one  or  more  loans  from  a 
loan  fund  established  under  this  part  (i) 
engages  In  the  practice  of  general,  family. 
Internal,  or  pediatric  medicine,  or,  if  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  shall  so  provide,  in 
the  practice  of  any  other  aspect  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  or  in  the  practice 
of  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry,  or  veter- 
inary medicine,  and  (II)  does  so  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  medically 
underserved  area,  then  $5,000  or  50  per  cen- 
tum (Whichever  is  greater)  of  the  total  of 
such  loan  or  loans  to  any  such  persons,  plus 
accrued  Interest  thereon,  which  is  unpaid 
as  of  the  date  that  such  practice  begins  shall 
be  canceled  thereafter  by  the  Secretary  for 
each  completed  year  of  such  practice.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  the  designations  of 
areas  under  the  preceding  sentence  only 
after  providing  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment thereon  to  (ill)  the  appropriate  State 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency  or 
agencies  (designated  by  the  State  or  States 
as  required  by  section  314(a)(2)(A)).  and 
I IV)  the  local  area  health  planning  agency 
responsible  for  the  plan  or  plans  referred 
in  section  314(b)  for  the  area  Involved  or. 
If  there  Is  no  such  agency,  such  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
ilf  any)  as  performs,  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  of  the  Secretary,  sim- 
ilar functions. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  or  l)efore  the 
clue  date  thereof,  cancel  any  loan  or  loan 
in.stallment  which  may  fall  due  wilhm  any 
vear  for  which  the  Ixirrower.  at  the  comple- 
tion thereof,  would  be  eligible  to  have  such 
loan  or  installment  canceled  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  upon  the  declaration  of  such 
borrower,  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
;ib  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  i  and  sup- 
ported by  such  other  evidence  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  reqvilre).  that  the  bor- 
rower IS  then  engaged  as  described  bv  sub- 
paragraph t\\  .  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  so  engaged  for  the  period  required  (in  the 
absence  of  this  subparagraph)  to  entitle  him 
t:i  receive  the  cancellation  of  payments  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  for  such  vear  A  lx)r- 
ro'Aer  who  falls  to  become  eligible  for  the 
cancellation  of  payments  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph {.\)  for  such  year  shall  be  liable  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  payments 
canceled  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph." 

\MENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
TO  PROVIDE  EtDERALLV  INSURED  LOANS  TO 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS 

Sec  103  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  423 
f  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (llmit- 
!:ig  the  issuance  ol  Federal  loan  Insurance 
certificates  In  States  where  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  determines  that  all  eligible 
educational  iii-stitutlons  have  acce.sjs  to  non- 
Federal  loan  insurance  programs)  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  ".  or"  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

"(3)  for  insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
liealth  professions  student,  without  regard  to 
anv  determination  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ." 

lb)  I  1  I  Section  435  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
!)y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection . 

"(1)  The  term  health  professions  student" 
means  a  student  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study,  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  podiatry,  doctor  of  optometry  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  veterinary  med- 
icine or  an  equivalent  degree." 

(2)  (A)  Such  section  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'institu- 
tion of  higher  education'  means,  also,  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,    dentistry,    pharmacy,    ptodiatry. 
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optometry  or  veterinary  medicine  which  is 
accredited  as  provided  in  section  703(1). 
section  774(b)(2),  or  section  84c(f)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  or  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section." 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  INSURED  LOANS  TO  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS 

SEC  104.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  425 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (limit- 
ing the  size  of  individual  federally  insured 
loans)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(other  than 
a  health  professions  student)  "  after  "stu- 
dent" where  it  appears  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond sentences  of  such  subsection;  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(2)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  to  a 
health  professions  student  In  any  academic 
yeaj  or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commission  )  which  may  be 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  $3,500.  Amounts 
so  covered  shall  be  included  In  computing  the 
aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  Insured  loans  to  a  student  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  the  limita- 
tion upon  such  aggregate  imposed  by  that 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  health  pro- 
fessions student." 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428ib)(l)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"loans  to  any  Individual  student  "  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  a  health  professions  stu- 
dent) .  and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$3,500  In  loans  to  any  individual  health 
professions  student":  (2)  by  inserting  after 
'Insured  loans  made  to  any  student  "  the  fol- 
lowing: "(other  than  a  health  professions 
student)";  and  (3)  by  inserting  t>efore  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  In  the  computation  of  which  there  shall  be 
Included  any  amount  loaned  to  such  student 
while  he  was  a  health  professions  student'. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  REPAYMENT 
PERIOD    FOR     HEALTH     PROFESSIONS    STUDENTS 

Sec  105.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427 
(a)(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  (1 )  by  inserting  after  "nor  more 
than  ten  years'  the  following:  "(or.  In  the 
case  of  a  healthy  professions  student,  may  not 
exceed  twenty  years)  ";  and  (2)  by  inserting 
after  "the  period  of  the  Io:in  may  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  years"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the 
case  of  a  health  professions  student,  may 
not  exceed  twenty-five  years )  ". 

(bid)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  ( 1 )  of 
sxich  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "at 
least  six  academic  years  of  study  "  the  fol- 
lowing: "(and  at  least  four  additional  aca- 
demic years,.2fj;tudy  by  any  such  student  as 
a  health  professions  student  i  ". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "nor  more  than  ten  years" 
the  following:  "(or.  In  the  case  of  a  health 
professions  student,  nor  more  than  twenty 
years) " 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  DEFERRAL  OF  REPAYMENT 
DURING  PERIODS  OF  ADVANCED  HEALTH 
TRAINING 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Clause  (C)  of  section  427(a) 
(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(Iv)", 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1964,"  the  following: 

or  (V)  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  to  health  professions 
-Students,  of  advanced  professional  training 
in  health.  Including  internships  and  resi- 
dences,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(b)  of 
such   Act   is   amedned    (1)    by   striking   out 

and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (J)  thereof.  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (K)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  the  following  new  clause: 
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"(L)  provides,  with  respect  to  loans  to 
health  professions  students,  that  periodic 
Installments  of  principal  need  not  be  paid, 
but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  dur- 
ing period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  of  ad- 
vanced professional  training  in  health,  In- 
cluding  internships  and  residences." 

(c)  Paragraph  (A)  of  section  428(a)(2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(b) 
(l)(L)  or  subsection"  after  "described  in 
subsection". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FOR  FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  REPAY- 
MENT OBLIGATION  OF  STUDENTS  OF  DESIG- 
NATED HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  WHO  PROVIDE 
PRIMARY  CARE  OR  OTHERWISE  PRACTICE  IN 
MEDICALLY     UNDERSERVED     AREAS 

Sec  107.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"REPAYMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS WHO  PROVIDE  PRIMARY  CARE  OR  OTH- 
ERWISE PRACTICE  IN  MEDICALLY  UNDERSERVED 
AREAS 

"Sec  438.  (a)  If  any  person  who,  after  June 
30,  1971,  received  a  loan  or  loans  as  a  health 
professions  student  Insured  under  this  part 
(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  general,  fam- 
ily, internal,  or  pediatric  medicine,  or,  if 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  shall  so  provide, 
in  the  practice  of  any  other  aspect  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  or  dentistry  or  In  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy,  podiatry,  optometry,  or 
veterinary  medicine,  and  (2)  does  so  in  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  medi- 
cally underserved  area,  then  $5,000  or  50  per 
centum  (whichever  Is  greater)  of  the  total 
of  such  loan  or  loans  to  any  such  person, 
plus  accrued  interest  thereon,  which  is  un- 
paid as  of  the  date  that  such  practice  begins 
shall  be  paid  thereafter  by  the  Commissioner 
for  each  completed  year  of  such  practice.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  the  designations  of 
areas  under  the  preceding  sentence  only  af- 
ter providing  an  opportunity  for  comment 
thereon  to  (A)  the  appropriate  State  compre- 
hensive health  planning  agency  or  agencies 
(designated  by  the  State  or  States  as  re- 
quired by  section  314(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act),  and  (B)  the  local 
area  health  planning  agency  responsible  for 
the  plan  or  plans  referred  to  in  section  3144 
(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  area  involved  or.  If 
there  is  no  such  agency,  such  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization  (if 
any)  as  performs,  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  of  the  Secretary,  similar 
functions. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or 
loan  Installment  which  may  fall  due  within 
any  year  for  which  the  borrower,  at  the  com- 
pletion thereof,  would  be  eligible  to  have 
such  loan  or  Installment  paid  as  provided  in 
this  section,  upon  the  declaration  of  such 
borrower,  at  such  times  In  such  manner  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (and  sup- 
ported by  such  other  evidence  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  rea-sonably  require),  that  the 
borrower  Is  then  engaged  as  described  by 
subsection  (a),  and  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  so  engaged  for  the  period  required  (In  the 
absence  of  this  subsection)  to  entitle  him 
to  have  made  the  payments  provided  by 
this  section  for  such  year.  A  borrower  who 
falls  to  become  eligible  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  subjection  (a)  for 
such  year  shall  be  liable  to  reimburse  the 
Commissioner  for  any  payments  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section 
438  "  after  "section  437". 

(cidi  Clause  (E)  of  section  427(a)(2) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"portion  of  the  interest  on  the  note  which 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "portion  of  the  princi- 


pal or  interest  on  the  note  which  is  payable 
by  the  Commissioner";  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing before  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  "or  section  438". 

(2)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)(2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
purpose  of  section  437  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  the  purpose  of  section  437  or 
section  438". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  RE- 
PAYMENT OBLIGATION  OF  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS STUDENTS  IN  EXCEPTIONAL  NEED 
WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO  COMPLETE  THEDl 
STUDIES 

Sec  108.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'REPAYMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  TO 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS  IN  EX- 
CEPTIONAL NEED  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO 
COMPLETE    THEIR    STUDIES 

"Sec  439.  Upon  application  by  a  person 
who  received,  and  is  under  an  obligation  to 
repay,  any  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
which  loan  was  made  to  such  person  as  a 
health  profession  student  to  enable  him  to 
study  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podi- 
atry, optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
pharmacy,  the  Commissioner  shall  undertake 
to  repay  (without  liability  to  the  applicant) 
all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  any  In- 
terest or  portion  thereof  outstanding 
thereon,  upon  his  determination,  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  establishing 
criteria  therefor,  that  the  applicant — 

"'(1)  failed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  his  first  professional  degree; 

"(2)  Is  in  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

"(3)  is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged family  as  those  terms  may  be  defined 
by  such  regulations;  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry, 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine"  and  phar- 
macy, within  two  years  following  the  date 
upon  which  he  terminated  such  studies." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  section  438"  as  that  phrase  ap- 
pears in  such  clause  (as  so  amended)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  section  438,  and 
section  439". 

(c)  aause  (E)  of  section  427(a)(2)  and 
clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  (2)  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  Act.  are  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  section  438"  as  that  phrase  appears 
in  each  such  clause  (as  so  amended)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ".  section  438,  or  sec- 
tion 439'". 

LIMITATION  ON  LOAN  GUARANTEES  TO  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS  UNDER  HICHEB  ED- 
UCATION   ACT 

Sec  109.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  140.  In  any  fiscal  year  no  lt»n  guar- 
antee may  be  made  to  health  professions 
students  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  defined  In 
section  435(1)  of  such  Act)  if  the  making  of 
such  guarantee  would  cause  the  total  of 
the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed  in 
such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  amount  of  di- 
rect loan  funds  obligated  under  section  741 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In  such  fis- 
cal year:  except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  if  the  amount  of  direct  loan  funds  ob- 
ligated under  this  part  In  such  fiscal  yew 
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equals  the  siuna  approprlAted  tot  sucb  fiscal 
year  for  direct  loans." 

Pajit  C — iNsrrruTiONAi.  and  Speciai.  Pboj- 
ECT  Grants  rem.  Train imc  Health  Pro- 
fessions Prrsonnxl 

Sec.  130.  The  tlUe  of  part  E  of  tlUe  vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "AND  PODIATRY"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'PODIATRY.  PHAR- 
MACY. AND  VETERINARY  MEDICINE". 

Sec.  121.  Sections  770  and  771  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  39&f  and  39Sf- 
1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"INSTITUTIONAL    SUPPORT 

"Sec.  770.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972. 
and  In  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years 
as  provided  In  this  section  to  each  public 
or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  po- 
diatry, or  veterinary  medicine  which  is  ac- 
credited as  provided  In  section  703(1)  for  the 
support  of  the  education  programs  of  such 
schools.  It  is  the  Congress  Intent  that  the 
criteria  established  under  subsectlcn  (b)  for 
determining  the  amount  of  the  grants  to 
which  such  schools  will  be  entitled  provide 
approximately  one-third  of  the  costs  Incurred 
by  such  schools  (based  on  average  costs  of 
all  such  schools  In  the  Nation)  In  providing 
such  education  programs,  if  such  schools 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  Increasing  en- 
rollment and  reducing  the  time  period  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  studies  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  therein.  The  Secretary's  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  such  grant 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  any  court 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  annual  grant 
under  subsection  (ai  to  each  such  school 
with  an  approval  application  shall  be  equal 
lotSO.OOO,  plus— 

"(A)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled 
in  such  school  (or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary )  by— 

'(i)  In  the  case  of  schools  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, and  dentistry.  (4.000; 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  schcxils  of  optometry. 
•  I.OOO; 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  schools  of  pharmacy 
$600. 

"(iv)  in  the  case  of  sch(Xils  of  podiatry  $900; 
'(V)   in  the  case  of  schools  of  veterinary 
medicine  $2,000;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  $6,000  by  the  number 
of  students  of  such  school  who  graduate  dur- 
ing such  year  under  a  program  of  such 
school  under  which  students  complete  their 
studies  In  a  period  consisting  of  not  more 
than  three  years,  if  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body  or  bodies  ( is  satisfied  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  such  program  will 
meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  schcx>ls  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  the  product  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  $1,350  by  the  number 
of  full-time  students  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  who 
are  enrolled  in  a  program  of  such  school 
for  the  training  of  physicians'  assistants  or 
dentists'  assistants;  and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  any  such  school,  the 
product  obtained  by  multiplying — 

"(I)  $2,000  in  the  case  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry: 

"(11)  $400,  in  the  case  of  schools  of  op- 
tometry: 

"(lU)  $300.  in  the  caae  of  schools  of 
pharmacy: 

"(Iv)  •400,  in  the  case  of  schools  of  podi- 
atry; 


"(v)  $1,000,  In  the  case  of  schools  of  vet- 
erinary medicine: 

by  the  number  of  first-year  enrollment  bonus 
students  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3))  en- 
rolled in  such  school  for  such  year. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  p&ragraph  (1)  (D),  a 
student  enrolled  in  any  school  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  b»  a 
first-year  enrollment  bonus  student  of  such 
school  for  any  year,  if  for  the  year  In  which 
such  student  Is  or  was  a  first-year  student 
in  such  school  the  first  year  enrollment  for 
such  school  exceeded  the  first-year  enroll- 
ment for  such  school  for— 

"(A)  the  preceding  school -year  by  not  less 
than  5  per  centum,  or  by  not  less  than  five 
students,  whichever  is  the  greater;  or 

"(B)  the  second  preceding  school-year  by 
not  less  than  10  per  centum,  or  by  not  less 
than  ten  students,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
or 

"(C)  the  third  preceding  school-year  by 
not  less  than  15  per  centum,  or  by  not  less 
than  fifteen  students,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

'(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  for  any  year  after  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  any  school  of 
pharmacy  has  failed,  for  the  preceding  year, 
to  carry  out  its  plan  required  under  section 
771(d)(3)(G),  such  school  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  have  any  first-year  enrollment  bonus 
students  for  such  year. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  which  any  school  would  (except  for  this 
subsection)  be  entitled  for  any  year,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  re- 
duced as  provided  In  this  subsection  If— 

"(A)  for  the  preceding  year  such  school 
received  a  grant  under  this  section,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determines,  after  notice 
and  oppiortunity  for  a  hearing  to  such  school 
(as  provided  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code),  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such  school, 
during  such  preceding  year,  satisfactorily  to 
carry  out  specific  programs  or  projects  In  at 
least  three  of  the  categories  (as  specified  in 
section  771(d)(3))  contained  in  the  plan 
submitted  by  such  school  under  such  section 
for  the  preceding  year. 

"(2)  If  such  failure  is  with  respect  to — 

"(A)  all  of  the  categories  contained  in 
such  plan,  the  reduction  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  grant  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (a) ) ; 

"(B)  all  but  two  of  the  categories  con- 
tained in  such  plan,  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection   (a) ) ;  and 

"(C)  all  but  one  of  the  categories  con- 
tained In  such  plan,  the  reduction  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  equal  to  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  such  grant  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (a)). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  reduc- 
tion provided  by  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection  in  the  case  of  any  school  if 
he  determines  that  the  Imposition  of  such 
reduction  would  work  a  dire  financial  hard- 
ship on  such  school;  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  waive  such  reduction  In  the 
case  of  any  school  for  any  year  if.  during  the 
preceding  five-year  period,  such  school  has 
received  a  waiver  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  site  visits 
to  any  school,  or  require  such  other  reason- 
able assurances  from  a  school,  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  determine  if  such 
school  Is  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the 
specific  programs  or  projects  (as  specified  In 
sections  771(c)  (3)(D) )  contained  in  the  plan 
submitted  by  such  school  in  connection  with 
its  application  for  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)   There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 


priated to  the  Secretary  for  grants  under  (a) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  for— 

"(A)    schools  of  medicine,  $362,000,000; 
■■(B)   schools  of  osteopathy,  $14,000,000; 
"(C)    schools  of  dentistry,  $106,000,000; 
"(D)  schools  of  optometry.  $5,000,000; 
"(E)  schools  of  pharmacy.  $20,500,000; 
"(P)   schooU  of  podiatry.  $2,000,000;    and 
"(O)  schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  $16,- 
500,000. 
"(2)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  for— 

"(A)   schools  of  medicine,  $268,500,000; 
"(B)   schools  of  osteopathy.  $16,500,000; 
"(C)    schools  of  dentistry,  $110,500,000; 
"(D)  schools  of  optometry,  $5,000,000; 
■■(E)   schools  of  pharmacy,  $21,000,000; 
■•(P)   schools  of  podiatry.  $2,000,000;    and 
"(G)   schools  of  veterinary  medicine   $17,- 
000,000. 

"(3)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

1974,  for— 

"(A)  schools  of  medicine,  $284,000,000; 
"(B)  schoolsof  osteopathy,  $17,000,000; 
"(C)  schoolsof  dentistry,  $115,000,000; 
"(D)  schools  of  optometry,  $5,500,000; 
"(E)  schoolsof  pharmacy,  $21,000,000; 
"(Pi    schools  of  podiatry,  $2,000,000;    and 
"(G)  schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  $18.- 
000.000. 

"(4)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  for— 

"(A)    schools  of  medicine.  $300,000,000; 
"(B)  schools  of  osteopathy,  $18,500,000; 
'■(C)    schools  of  dentistry.  $120,000,000; 
■'(D)   schools  of  optometry.  $6,500,000; 
"(E)  schools  of  pharmacy,  $21,500,000; 
"(P)    schools  of  podiatry.  $2,500,000;    and 
■•(Q)  schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  $18,- 
500.000. 
■■(5)    for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1976,  for— 

"(A)   schools  of  medicine.  $319,000,000; 

"(B)  schools  of  osteopathy,  $20,500,000; 

■■(C)    schools  of  dentlstrj-,  $125,000,000; 

'■(D)    schools  of  optometry,  $5,500,000; 

■'(E)   schools  of  pharmacy,  $22,000,000; 

"(Pi    schools  of  podiatry.  $2,500,000;    and 

"(G)  schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  $19,- 
000,000 

"(e)(1)  Upon  application,  filed  with  the 
Secretary  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  he  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe, including  a  finding  that  the  pro- 
posed school  will  be  affiliated  with  an  ac- 
credited hospital,  by  any  public  or  nonprofit 
school  of  basic  medical  science  which  de- 
sires to  become  a  school  of  medicine,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to  such  school 
to  assist  it  in  becoming  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
any  school  of  basic  medical  science  is  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  shall  be  equal 
to  the  product  of  $50,000  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  third-year  students  which  will  be 
enrolled  In  such  school  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  In  the  year  in  which  such 
grant  is  made 

"(3)  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant 
under  this  subsection  If  It  has  previously  re- 
ceived a  grant  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  TTie  provisions  of  section  771  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  applications  for  grants 
under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  school  which  re- 
ceives a  grant  hereunder  In  any  fiscal  year 
from  receiving  any  grant  to  which  It  Is  other- 
wise entitled  under  other  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(f)(1)  Each  new  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  with  an  approved 
application  under  this  subsection  shall.  In 
addition  to  any  other  grant  to  which  It  Is 
or  may  be  entitled  under  this  section,  be  en- 
titled to  a  grant  of  $300,000  for  each  year 
that  it  is  a  nerw  school. 
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"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  new  school  for  any 
year  If  such  year  Is — 

"(A)  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  school  first  has  students  enrolled  there- 
in; or 

"(B)  a  year  after  the  year  referred  to  in 
clause  (A)  but  before  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing first  occurs:  (1)  the  year  in  which 
such  school  first  has  a  graduating  class  or 
(11)  the  year  In  which  such  school  would. 
if  It  were  a  four-year  school,  have  a  graduat- 
ing class. 

'"(3)'  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefore  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprl- 
ated  to  carry  out  this  subsection  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
a  like  amount  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"APPLICATIONS    rOR    INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  771.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant 
is  sought)  by  which  applications  for  grants 
under  section  770  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 770,  the  applicant  must  (1)  be  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  school,  (2)  Ise  a  8ch(X)l  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine, 
and  (3)  be  accredited  by  a  recognized  body 
or  iKxlles  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that  the 
requirement  of  this  clause  (3)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  if,  (A)  in  the  case  of 
a  school  which  by  reason  of  no,  or  an  in- 
sufficient, period  of  operation  is  not,  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  grant  under  section 
770  eligible  for  accreditation,  the  Commis- 
sioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the  im- 
propriate accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  school 
will  meet  the  accreditation  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  following  the  normal  gradua- 
tion date  of  students  who  are  In  their  first 
year  of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  Secretary  makes  a 
final  determination  as  to  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, or  (B)  In  the  case  of  any  other 
school,  the  Commissioner  finds  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  expect  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  or  grants  under  this  part,  having 
regard  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant  sought, 
such  school  will  meet  such  accreditation 
standards  within  a  reasonable  time. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  770  except  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance. 

"(d)  A  grant  under  section  770  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"(1)  la  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  in  sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  this  section; 

"(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  contnri  and 
accounting  procedures,  and  access  to  the 
records  of  the  a{q>Ucant,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  applicant  under  section  770; 

"(3)  oontalna  a  plan,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  to  carry  out  or  to  establish  and 
carry  out,  by  the  end  of  the  aohool  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  application  relates, 
specific  programs  or  projects  In  at  least  three 


of  the  following  categories  (including,  in  the 
case  of  a  school  of  pharmacy,  caitegory  (G) )  : 

"(A)  to  effect  significant  Improvements  In 
the  currlculums  at  such  school  (Including 
shortening  of  the  length  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  training  programs  pro- 
vided by  such  schools) ; 

"(B)  to  establish  oooperattlve  interdisci- 
plinary training  among  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  08te<^>athy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  nuralng, 
pubUc  health,  and  alUed  health,  including 
training  for  the  use  of  the  team  approach 
to  the  provision  of  health  services; 

■"(C)  to  train  for  new  roles,  types,  or 
levels  of  health  personnel,  including  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  physicians'  assist- 
ants, dentists"  assistants,  and  other  health 
professions'  assistants,  and  nurses  practi- 
tioners, in  cooperation  with  ^>propriate 
academic  institutions  and  hospitals; 

'"(D)  to  make  Innovative  modifications  of 
existing  programs  of  education  in  the  health 
professions,  including  the  teaching  of  the 
organization,  provision,  financing,  or  evalu- 
ation, of  health  care; 

""(E)  to  assist  In  significantly  Increasing 
the  supply  of  adequately  trained  personnel 
in  the  health  professions  needed  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  Natioin; 

"(F)  to  establish,  at  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry.  Increased  emphasis 
on,  and  training  in,  the  science  of  cUnlcal 
pharmacology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol  use  and 
abuse,  the  assessment  of  the  efficiency  al 
various  therapeutic  regimens,  and.  In  the 
case  of  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy, 
the  science  of  nutrition : 

"(G)  to  provide,  at  schools  of  pharmacy, 
for  Increased  emphasis  on,  and  training  In! 
clinical  pharmacy,  drug  use  and  abuse,  and 
where    appropriate,    cUnlcal    pharmacology; 

"(H)  to  Increase  admissions  to,  and  enroll- 
ment and  retention  in,  such  sch(x>ls  of  quali- 
fied Individuals  who,  due  to  socioeconomic 
factors,  are  financially  or  educatlonaUy  dis- 
advantaged; and 

"(I)  to  train  and  educate  primary  care 
health  professionals  with  particular  emphasis 
(in  the  case  of  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, and  dentistry)  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  new,  or  expansion  of  existing,  pro- 
grams for  training  in  family  medicine; ' 

"  ( 4 )  contains  or  is  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant will  expend  for  the  support  of  its  teach- 
ing programs,  for  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  appllcaUon  is  filed,  an  amount 
from  SUte,  local,  or  other  non-Federal 
sources  that  is  not  leas.  In  the  aggregate 
than  the  amount  expended  from  such  sources 
for  such  programs  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  that  any  grant  paid  under  section 
770  win  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  to  Increase  the  level  of 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  for  such  programs,  and  will 
not  supplant  such  non-Federal  funds-   and 

(5)  contains  such  additional  InformaUon 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  of  him  and  such  as- 
surances as  he  may  find  necesfary. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  parts  E  and  F  the 
term  "fulltlme  students"  (whether  such  term 
Is  used  by  Itself  or  in  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular class  year)  means  students  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  osteop- 
athy, bachrtor  of  science  in  pharmacy  or 
doctor  of  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  dea^ 
doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an 
equivalent  degree. 

.k!  ''1  ''°°*  "^  '^*  ^^°^  appropriated  under 
^'w^*^ ,  ™'y  •*  "•*^  '<»■  "»•  Purpoees  de- 
scribed in  section  770  save  only  the  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated   under  section 


SPECIAL    PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    MANPOWXK 
INITIATn-E    AWARDS 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Section  772  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"special  project  GRANTS 

"Sec.  722.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  $166,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $180,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$195,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  $210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  for  project  grants 
to  Improve  the  distribution,  supply,  quality, 
utilization,  and  efficiency  of  health  personnel 
and  the  health  services  delivery  system.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  schools,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions,  and  com- 
binations thereof,  and  to  make  contracts 
with  public  or  private  schooU,  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions,  and  combina- 
tions thereof,  for  programs  or  projects  (in- 
cluding programs  or  projects  to  assist  State, 
local,  or  other  regional  arrangements  among 
schools  and  related  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section)  to — 

""(1)  plan,  develop,  and  establish  new  pro- 
grams or  modifications  of  existing  programs 
of  education  in  health  professions; 

"(2)  provide  for  significant  expansions  in 
enrollments  and  graduates  at  existing 
schools  in  such  health  professions; 

"(3)  increase  the  supply  of  well-qualified 
faculty  members  in  such  health  professions 
schools; 

"(4)  plan,  develop,  or  establish  projects  to 
effect  significant  curriculum  improvement 
and  expand  research  in  fields  related  to  edu- 
cation in  such  health  professions; 

"(5)  develop  training  programs  for,  and 
to  train,  new  levels  or  types  of  health  pro- 
fessions personnel;  or 

"(6)  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  health  personnel  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  through  training  or  re- 
training such  personnel  in  facilities  located 
in  such  areas  or  to  otherwise  Improve  the 
distribution  of  health  personnel  by  area  or 
by  specialty  group; 

"(7)  utUlze  health  personnel  more  effl- 
clently,  through  the  use  of  computer  tech- 
nology and  otherwise; 

"(8)  initiate  new  types  and  patterns  or 
Improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  re- 
training, continuing  educaUon,  and  ad- 
vanced training  of  health  personnel,  includ- 
ing teachers,  administrators,  spedallste.  and 
paraprofeasionals  (particularly  physician's 
and  dentist's  assistants  and  pediatric  nurse 
pwactlUoners) ; 

"(9)  encourage  new  or  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  services  through  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  delivery  of  health  services  and 
the  utilization  of  computer  technology  to 
process  biomedical  information  In  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services;  and 

"(10)  establish  and  operate  programs  at 
schools  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  and  where 
applicable  at  other  health  profession  schools, 
providing  increased  emphasis  on,  and  train- 
ing In,  the  prevention,  tttmf^nr^,,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependence,  and  the  assessment  of  the  efficacy 
of  various  therapeuUc  regimens  for  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  dependence." 
OranU  and  contracts  under  this  section  may 
also  be  made  for  the  discovery,  collection,  de- 
velopment, or  confirmation  of  information 
for.  the  planning,  development,  demonstra- 
tion, establishment,  or  maintenaztoe  of,  or  the 
alteration  or  renovation  of  ■'Mrtlng  facilities 
for,  any  of  such  programs  or  projects. 

(b)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  secUon  773  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  A  grant  under  this  section  nwy  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor— 

"(1)  la  apprcrred  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In  eub- 
sectlon  (b)  of  this  section.  In  the  case  of  a 
health  proCeeatons  school; 

"(2)  oontalns  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  for  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
neoeasary  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this 
part:  and 

"(3)  proTldes  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and 
access  to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  asstire  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  an  applicant  tinder  this  part." 
Paar  D— 8cao(.4BSHZF  ClaAMTS 

Sac.  130.  Section  780  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UB.C.  M6g)  u  amended  to 
read  as  follova: 

"Sac.  780.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  as  provided  In  this  part  to  each  pubUc 
or  other  nonprofit  school  for  medicine,  oate- 
opathy,  dentistry,  optotnetry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, or  Teterlnary  medicine  which  Is 
accredited  as  provided  In  section  703(1),  for 
sch<darahlps  to  be  awarded  annually  by  such 
school  to  students  thereof. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  each  such  school  shall  be 
equal  to  $3,000  mtiltlpUed  by  one-tenth  of 
the  number  of  full-time  students  of  such 
school  m  each  of  the  fiscal  years  that  end  on 
Jtine  80.  1873,  June  SO.  1973.  June  30,  1974. 
June  30.  1876,  and  June  30.  1876.  plus  $3,000 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  economically 
or  educationally  disadvantaged  full-time 
students  of  such  school  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  that  end  on  June  30.  1874,  June  30, 
1878.  and  June  30.  1870.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1877.  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  grant  under 
subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  such  amount  as  may 
be  neeeaaary  to  enable  such  school  to  con- 
tinue making  payments  under  scholarship 
awards  to  students  who  Initially  received 
such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to  the  school 
for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1878. 

"(c)  Scholarships  from  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
kwded  only  to  students  of  exceptional 
financial  need  and  students  from  low-Income 
or  economically  disadvantaged  famlllee  (as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) ,  and  who  need  such  financial  assistance 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  school  for 
such  year.  Any  such  scbolaiahlp  awarded  for 
a  school  year  shall  cover  stieh  portion  of  the 
student's  tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment,  and 
living  expenses  at  the  school  making  the 
ftward,  but  not  to  exceed  $3,500  for  any  year, 
as  such  school  may  determine  the  student 
needs  for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  bis 
requirements  and  iSwanria,!  reaoorees. 

"(d)  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,  and  the  two  sucoeedlng  flaoal  yean  no 
scholarships  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
awarded  to  Individuals  who  did  not  receive 
a\ich  support  from  such  approprlattoos  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1870. 

"(e)  Ofants  under  suhaecUon  (a)  shall  be 
made  In  aoeordanoe  with  regulatlona  pre~ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  tha  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Prof  sasl  one  Idueattanal  Aaalatanoe. 

"(f)  Orants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reUnbursMnent, 
and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secrstary  may 
flx>d  neoeaaary;  and  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  cr  under- 
p^menta  previously  made." 
P4aT  B — RaLzxr  Foa  Hxaltb  PaafxaaioNB 
ScHooLa  Which  Aaa  nt  ^atunvits.  Diaiasaa 

Sac.  14C.  Part  B  of  Utle  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"Past  B — Sracuuzn  AaBBTAMCs  roa  Hialth 
PaoneasioMs  SDucAnoir 

"eaaim  to  kamtwt  bchoolb  to  Mxcr 
Aocui>rrsTK>M  VMigivaMMxtm 

"Sac.  730.  (a)  There  are  h««by  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  this  section  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1873,  $40,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1873,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1874, 
$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1978,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1870. 

"(b)  Orants  may  be  made,  from  appropri- 
ations under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
to  assist  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  or 
veterinary  medicine  which  Is  In  serloiu  fi- 
nancial straits  to  meet  Its  costs  of  operation 
or  which  has  special  need  for  WTi*n«>i^|]  ag. 
slstance  to  meet  accreditation  requirements. 
Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  ss  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  and  neoeeaary,  In- 
cluding requirements  that  the  school  agree 
(1)  to  dlscloae  any  financial  Information  or 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  sources  ot  causes  of  that 
school's  financial  distress.  (3)  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  cost  analyids  study  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  to 
carry  out  appropriate  operational  and  finan- 
cial reforms  on  the  basis  of  infmmatlon  ob- 
tained in  the  cofirse  of  the  comprehensive 
cost  analysis  study  or  on  the  basis  of  other 
relevant  Information." 

TITU:   n— MISCKIiLAlfBODS   PROVISIONS 

aajLim   ros   suTPoaT   or   oaADTTATZ   TtAnnNC 

PSOCatAMS   FOB   PHTSICtAKS   AMD   UaNTlgra 

Sec.  301.  Part  B  of  title  vn  al  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
140  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"caAMTS  roB  sxTPPOBT  or  poeraaAiixrATa  TaAiN- 
mo  paooBAMa  roa  phtsician8  ams  dxn- 
Tuirs 

"Sac.  731.  (a)  (1)  There  are  hweby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $45,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1876,  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1870,  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to — 

"(A)  public  or  private  nonprofit  schools 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  which 
are  accredited  as  provided  In  section  70c(l), 
and 

"(B)  public  or  private  nonprofit  hospitals, 
not  affiliated  with  an  accredited  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  which 
conduct  graditate  training  programs  ^- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b), 

for  the  support  of  the  educational  costs  of 
graduate  training  programs  In  the  pracUoe 
of  medicine,  osteopathy  or  dentistry. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
grant  iinder  subsection  (a)  to  each  such 
school  or  hospital  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  number  of  physicians  or  dentists  In  full- 
time  graduate  training  programs  In  clinical 
facilities.  Including  area  health  education 
centers,  with  which  such  school  Ims  a  writ- 
ten agreement  of  aflUlatlon,  or  In  nonaflUl- 
ated  hospitals  which  conduct  such  training 
programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  criteria  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  (3)  (B) ,  multiplied  by— 

"(A)  $3,000  In  the  case  a€  physldaiu  and 
denttsts  who  are  enrolled  In  approved  gradu- 
ate training  programs  In  the  area  of  primary 
health  care  or  any  other  shortage  area  dealg- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)(B): 

"(B)  $1,600  In  the  case  of  phyaldans  and 


dentists  who  are  enrolled  In  all  othar  grad- 
uate training  programs. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
grant  under  paragraph  (3)  the  Secretary 
shall  count  only — 

"(A)  the  number  of  first-year  physicians 
and  dentists  in  full-time  graduate  training 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1873; 

"(B)  the  number  of  first-  and  second-year 
physicians  and  dentists  In  full-time  gradu- 
ate training  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974:  and 

"(C)  the  number  of  first-,  second-,  and 
third-year  physicians  and  dentists  in  full- 
time  graduate  training  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  and  June  30, 
1870. 

No  physician  or  dentists  shall  be  counted  for 
more  than  three  years  as  enrolled  In  a  gradu- 
ate training  program  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  grants  under  this  subeectlon. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant 
Is  sought)  by  which  applicants  for  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"(3)  A  grant  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"(A)  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)(1): 

"(B)  contains  a  specific  program  or  pro- 
grams which  such  ^pllcant  has  undertaken 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  to  en- 
roll In  graduate  training  programs  In  the 
area  of  primary  health  care  or  In  other  short- 
age areas  to  be  designated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3): 

"(C)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances that  svich  applicant  will  increase  the 
number  of  graduate  training  positions  open 
to  physicians  and  dentists  In  the  area  of 
primary  health  care,  or  In  other  shortage 
areas  to  be  designated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3),  xinder  guidelines  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  paragraph: 

"(D)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures,  and  access  to  the 
records  of  the  applicants,  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  to  sasure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  any  such  grants; 

"(E)  contains  a  statement.  In  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  necessary, 
describing  the  manner  In  which  any  grant 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  will  be 
applied  to  meet  the  educational  costs  of 
the  graduate  training  program.  Including 
any  payments  propoeed  to  be  made  by  the 
applicant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  grant  to 
any  clinical  facility  which  participates  In 
such  training  program  under  a  written  agree- 
ment of  afllllaUon  with  the  sppllcant  and 
which  shares  in  the  payment  of  the  educa- 
tional coats  of  such  program;  and 

"(F)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  and  such  as- 
surances as  he  may  find  neoeaaary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
application  for  a  grant  imder  subsection  (a) 
except  after  consulUtion  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  Health 
Profeaalona; 

"(B)  ahall  define.  In  consultation  with 
such  Council,  thoae  health  cars  flalda  In- 
cluded within  the  term  "primary  health 
care'  and  ahall  dealgnate  any  other  health 
areas  In  which  there  Is  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied phyaldans  and  dentists;  and 

"(C)  shall,  on  an  annual  baals,  establish 
guldellnee  specifying  the  absolute  or  per- 
centage Increases  in  the  ninnbets  of  physi- 
cians or  dentists  receiving  fnU-tlme  grad- 
uate training  which  any  applloant  raeetv- 
Ing  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)   ahaU  bs 
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required  to  meet  as  a  condition  of  such  a 
grant. 

"(D)  shall  define  those  Items  of  cost  In- 
cluded within  the  term  'educational  costs', 
but  which  shall  not  include  costs  relating 
primarlly  to  patient  care; 

"(E)  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  criteria 
for  the  approval  of  graduate  training  pro- 
grams conducted  by  public  or  private  non- 
profit hospitals  not  aflUlated  with  an  ac- 
credited school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or 
dentistry." 

rA>cn.T  MXDicDrx 

Sec.  203.  Part  B  of  title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the  pre- 
ceding provision  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  731  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  ItZDtCUTC,  SCHOOLS  OF 
OSTEOPATHT,  OK  HOSFTTALS  FOR  EDtXCATION, 
TBAININC,  TBAINEESHIPS,  AND  rELLOWSHn>S 
IN   FAMILT  MSDICINZ 

"Sac.  722.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $55,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  $70,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
aDd  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  hospital  or 
school  of  medicine  or  school  of  osteopathy — 

"(1)  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  a  pro- 
fessional educational  or  training  program 
(Including  continuing  education  and  ap- 
proved residents  programs  in  family  practice) 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine  for  medical 
students,  interns,  residents,  or  pract >lng 
phyElclans; 

"(2)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (in 
the  form  of  tralneeshlps  and  fellowships)  to 
medical  students.  Interns,  residents,  prac- 
ticing physicians,  or  other  medical  person- 
nel, who  are  In  need  thereof,  who  are  par- 
ticipants in  a  program  of  such  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  hospital  which  pro- 
vides professional  training  in  the  field  of 
family  medicine,  and  who  plan  to  specialize 
or  work  In  the  practice  of  family  medicine; 
and 

"(3)  to  plan,  develop,  and  operate,  or 
participate  In,  other  training  programs  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine." 

COMPUTUi    TECHNOLOCT 

Sec.  203.  Part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the  pre- 
ceding provision  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  722  the 
following  new  section: 

"GRANTS    FOB    COMPTJTKB    TECHNOLOCT    HEALTH 
CARB    DEMONSTRATION    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  723.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  years, 
$25,000,000  for  grants  by  the  Secretary  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  schools,  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  Institutions,  and 
combinations  thereof,  to — 

"(1)  plan  and  develop  free-standing  or 
university-based  computer  laboratories 
which  would  establish  computer-based  sj*s- 
tems,  Including  compatible  languages, 
standard  terminologies,  communication  net- 
works, and  decisionmaking  strategies,  to  en- 
able the  utilization  of  modern  computer 
technologies  by  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel  for  the  processing  of  biomedical 
Information  In  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices; and 

"(2)  research  through  computer  technol- 
ogy the  functions  performed  by  physicians 
to  determine  which  functions  could  be  ap- 
proximately transferred  and  performed  by 
other  properly  trained  personnel." 

FULL  ITTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT 

Sec.  204.  Part  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the  pre- 
ceding  provisions   of    this    Act)    Is    further 


amended  by  adding  after  section  733  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"CBANTS  AND  CONTBACTS  TO  ZNCOUBACB  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  ZDUCATIONAL  TALZNT  FOB 
THE    HEALTH    PBOFKSfilONS 

"Sec.  724.  (a)  To  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  additional  professional  personnel  in 
the  health  professions,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations, or  enter  Into  contracts  (without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes   (41   U.S.C.    (5) )    for  the   purpose  of — 

"(1)  Identifying  individuals  with  a  po- 
tential for  education  or  training  in  the  health 
professions  (including  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  with  training 
or  experience  in  the  health  field)  who  due 
to  socioeconomic  factors  are  financially  or 
educationally  disadvantaged,  and  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  them  (A)  to  enroll  In  a 
school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  or  public  health  which  is  ac- 
credited as  provided  In  section  703  ( 1 ) ;  or 
(B)  If  they  are  not  qualified  to  enroll  in 
such  a  school,  to  undertake  such  postsec- 
ondary  education  or  training  as  may  be 
required  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  in  such 
a  school: 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  fi- 
nancial aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  In 
any  such  school  or  who  are  undertaking 
training  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll 
in  any  such  school;  or 

"(3)  establishing  such  programs  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  enhance  and  fa- 
cilitate the  enrollment,  pursuit,  and  com- 
pletion of  study  by  individuals  referred  to 
in  clause  ( 1 )  in  schools  referred  to  in  clause 
(I)(A). 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $7,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$9,000,000  for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

STUDY     OF    costs    OF    EDUCATING    STUDENTS    OF 
THE    VARIOUS     HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  "Secretary") 
Shall  arrange  for  the  conduct  of  a  study  to 
determine  the  national  average  annual  per 
student  cost  of  schools  of  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  po- 
diatry, veterinary  medicine,  and  nursing  in 
providing  education  programs  which  lead, 
respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, a  degree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy,  a  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  dentistry  (or  an  equivalent 
degree) ,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  optometry  (or 
an  equivalent  degree) ,  a  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  In  pharmacy  (or  an  equivalent 
degree) ,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatry  (or 
an  equivalent  degree) .  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  (or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree) ,  a  certificate  of  degree  or  other  ap- 
propriate evidence  of  completion  of  a  course 
of  training  for  physicians  or  dentists'  assist- 
ants, or  a  certificate  of  degree  certifying 
completion  of  nurse  training. 

(B)  Such  study  shall  Include  suggested 
national  uniform  standards  for  determining 
such  annual  per-student  costs  by  ^^..■'th 
professions   schools   In   the   future. 

(C)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  aftor  he  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  suggested  national 
uniform  standards  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  prescribe  national  uniform 
standards  for  determining  average  per 
student  costs  of  the  provision  by  health 
professions  schools  of  the  health  professions 


training    (as   referred   to   in   subparagraph 
(A)). 

(11)  After  the  Secretary  has  prescribed  the 
national  uniform  standards  required  by 
clause  (1) ,  he  shall  require,  as  a  oondltlon 
of  approval  of  any  application  of  any 
health  professions  school  for  any  grant  un- 
der the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  that  such 
school  supply  cost-of-educaUon  data  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  national 
uniform  standards. 

(2)  Such  study  shall  be  completed  and  a 
report  thereon  submitted  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1973,  to  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  data  employed  for  the  conduct 
of  such  study  shall  be  the  most  recent  data 
available  at  the  time  such  study  is  being 
conducted. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
such  study  under  an  arrangement  under 
which  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  such 
Academy  In  conducting  such  study  will  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  s;ich  an  arrangement 
with  such  Academy  for  the  conduct  of  such 
study. 

(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Is  unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under 
such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with 
any  other  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
group  or  association  under  which  such 
group  or  association  will  conduct  such  study 
and  prepare  and  submit  the  reports  thereon 
as    provided    in    subsection    ( a )  ( 2 ) . 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the 
study  authorized  by  this  section. 

PHTSICIAN    SHORTAGE    AREA    SCHOLARSHIP 
PXOGBAM 

Sec,  206.  "Htle  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pabt  H — Phtsiciak  Sboktacb  Abba 
Scholarship  Procbam 

"SCHOLARSHIP    grants 

"Sec.  799D.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
more  adequate  provision  of  medical  care  for 
p>er80ns  who— 

"(A)  reside  In  a  physician  shortage  area 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section  7990); 

"(B)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  members  of  the  families  of  such  workers; 
the  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  make 
scholarship  grants  to  individuals  who  are 
medical  students  and  who  agree,  after  com- 
pletion of  their  professional  training,  to  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  primary  care  (1)  In  a 
physician  shortage  area,  or  (11)  at  such  place 
or  places,  such  facility  or  facilities,  and  In 
such  manner,  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that,  of  the  patients  receiving  medical  care 
in  such  practice,  a  substantial  portion  wUl 
consist  of  persons  referred  to  In  clause  (B). 

"(b)  (1)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  academic  years. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  medical  student 
scholarship  grant  under  this  part  to  any  In- 
dividual for  any  full  academic  year  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  awarding  med- 
ical student  scholarship  grants  under  this 
part,  accord  priority  to  applicants  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  first,  to  any  appUcant  who  (1)  Is  from 
a  low-Income  family,  (11)  resides  in  a  physi- 
cian shortage  area,  and  (111)  agrees  that, 
upon  completion  of  his  professional  train- 
ing, he  will  return  to  such  area  and  will  en- 
gage in  such  area  In  the  practice  of  primary 
care; 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meets 
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•U  the  crttarU  aet  forth  in  siitopftnignpb  (A) 
•xc«I>t  that  prescribed  In  clause  (1); 

"(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meets  the 
criterion  aet  forth  In  clause  (1);  and 

"(D)  fourth,  to  any  other  appUoant. 

"(c)(1)  Any  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  awarded  to  any  individual  under  this 
part  shall  be  awarded  upon  the  condition 
that  such  Individual  will,  upon  completion 
of  his  professional  training,  engage  In  the 
practice  of  primary  care  medicine — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  indlrldual  who,  in 
applying  for  a  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  under  this  part,  met  the  criteria  s«C 
forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  (3),  in  the  physlcUn  shortage  area 
In  which  he  agreed  (pursuant  to  such  sub- 
paragraph)  to  engage  In  such  praotlce;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
did  not  agree  (pursuant  to  such  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B) )  to  enga^  in  such  prac- 
tice m  any  particular  physician  shortage 
area  or  baa  been  waived  (pursuant  to  par«- 
gr^h  (4))  to  engage  in  such  practice  In 
any  particular  physician  shortage  area — 

"(1)  In  any  physician  shortage  area,  or 

"(11)  at  such  place  or  places.  In  such  facil- 
ity or  facllltlee,  and  In  such  manner,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  patients 
receiving  medical  care  provided  by  such  In- 
dividual, a  substantial  portion  will  consist  of 
persons  who  are  migratory  agricultural  work- 
ers or  are  members  of  the  families  of  such 
workers; 

for  a  twelve-month  period  for  each  full  aca- 
demic year  with  respect  to  which  he  receives 
such  a  sobolarshlp  grant.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  Individual,  who 
has  received  a  medical  student  scholar^lp 
grant  under  this  part  for  four  full  academic 
years,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  such 
a  grant  for  only  three  full  academic  years 
If  such  Individual  serves  all  of  his  Internship 
or  residency  in  a  public  or  private  hospital, 
which  Is  located  In  a  physician  shortage  area, 
or  a  substantial  pcatlon  of  the  patients  of 
which  consists  of  persons  who  are  migratory 
agricultural  workers  (or  are  members  of  the 
families  of  such  workers)  and.  If,  while  so 
serving,  such  Individual  receives  training  or 
professional  experience  designed  to  prepare 
him  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  primary 
care. 

"(2)  The  condition  Imposed  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  compiled  with  by  any  individual 
to  whom  It  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
Individual's  professional  training,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(3)  If  any  Individual  to  whom  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  la  applica- 
ble falls,  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2).  to  comply  with  such  con- 
dition for  the  full  number  of  months  with 
respect  to  which  such  condition  Is  applicable, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  indlvldxial — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amounts  of 
the  medical  student  scholarship  grant  or 
grants  (as  the  case  may  be)  made  to  such 
Individual  under  this  part  plus  (U)  the 
amount  of  Interest  which  would  be  payable 
on  such  amounts  If  such  amounts  had  been 
loans  bearing  an  Interest  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration private  consumer  rates  of  Interest 
for  consumer  credit  prevailing  at  the  time 
the  scholarships  were  awarded,  and  the  In- 
terest thereon  had  been  compounded  an- 
nually, as 

"(B)  (1)  the  number  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  number  of  months  to  which 
such  condition  is  applicable  a  number  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  number  of  months  with 
respect  to  which  compliance  by  suoh  Indi- 
vidual with  such  condition  was  made,  bears 
to  (11)  the  number  of  months  with  respect 
to  which  such  condition  is  applicable  Any 
amount  to  which  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  provision  shall 
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be  paid  to  the  United  States  with  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  suoh  entitlement 
under  the  preceding  sentence  wlttiln  five 
years  of  the  date  of  the  determination  of 
such  entitlement. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
to  comply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
him  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  such  Individual. 

'•(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regiilatlons 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  is 
impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  Individual  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"AOlflKmaATION;  CONTaiCTUAL  AatANOKKXNTS 

"Sec.  799E.  The  Secretary  may,  in  the 
administration  of  this  part,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  schools  of  medicine,  hospitals, 
or  other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  under  which  such  schools,  hos- 
pitals, or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents  of 
the  Secretary,  perform  such  administrative 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  specify.  Any 
such  agreement  with  any  schoo!,  hospital,  or 
other  agency  may  provide  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  amounts  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by 
such  school,  hospital,  or  other  agency  In 
carrying  out  such  agreement. 

"AOTHORIZATTON   OF  APPROPaUTIONS 

"Sec.  799P.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
medical  student  scholarship  grants  under 
this  part,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  $3,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $4.- 
500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976  and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to 
make  such  grants  to  students  who  (prior  to 
July  1,  1976)  have  received  such  a  grant  and 
who  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under  this 
part  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
"rwriNmoN  op  physician  shortack  arjea 
"Sec.  799G.  (a)  The  term  'physician  short- 
age area'  when  used  in  this  part  refers  to 
an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
medically  underserved  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 741(f)." 

NATIONAI.    HEALTH    MANPOWZR    CLEARINCHOUSK 

Sxc.  207.  (a)  There  is  estaollshed  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Clearinghouse.  It  shall  be  the  fimctlon  of 
the  Clearinghouse  to  provide  Information  to, 
and  maintain  listings  of,  (1)  communities 
and  areas  with  health  professional  needs, 
and  (2)  prospective  health  workers  interested 
in  such  opp>ortunltlea. 

(b)  Information  and  listing  service  per- 
formed by  the  Clearinghouse  shall  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  to  all  Interested  health 
professionals  and  to  all  communities  and 
groups  within  medlcaUy  underserved  areas 
designated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  741(f). 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
establish,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Clear- 
inghouse created  by  subsection  (a). 

STDDT    OF    riDERAl.    HKALTH    FACttrnKS 

coNSTaocnoN  costs 
Sec.  208.  The  Comptroller  Qener&l  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  health  facilities  con- 
struction costs  Such  study  shall  Include 
consideration  of  the  feasibility  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  constructing  federally  supported 
health  facilities,  particularly  with  respect  to 
innovative  techniques,  new  materials,  and 
the  possible  waiver  of   unnecessarily   coetly 


Federal  standards.  The  study  shall  be  com- 
pleted, and  a  report  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  within  one  yew  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AssioNiexirr   of   pubuc   bxalth   sovioc 

PKTSICIAIfS    to    CniTAIN    COUMTIZS 

8xc.  300.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  use  his 
best  efforts  to  provide,  to  each  county  certi- 
fied by  him  to  be  without  the  services  of  a 
physician  physically  residing  within  such 
county,  at  least  one  physician  In  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  except  for  coiintles  so 
sparsely  populated  as  not  to  require  such  a 
physician.  Such  physicians  shall  be  assigned 
so  that  each  such  county  shall  have  a  re- 
siding physician  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  his 
Implementation  of  this  section. 

TECHNICAI,  AND  CONFOBM INC  AICXNDMENTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  (1)  Section  390  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  280b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  thereof;  by  redesignating  clauses 
(2).  (3),  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  as  clauses 
(1.  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6),  respeeUvely; 
and  by  striking  out  "facilities  "  in  the  clause 
herein  redesignated  as  clause  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "resources  and  services". 

(2)  Section  391  of  such  Act  (42  U.SC 
280Z-1)   Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)   thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof; 
Euid 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  thereof  as 
clause  (3). 

(3)  Section  392(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  general  regu- 
lations and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  this  part." 

(4)  Title  II  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  section  393  and  redesignating 
section  394,  395,  396,  397,  398.  399.  and  399a, 
as  sections  393.  394,  396,  396.  397,  398.  and 
399,  respectively. 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  393  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-4)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■390(b)(2)"  In  subsecUon  (a)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "390(b)(1)". 

(6)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  394  (42  U.S.C.  280b-5)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "390(b)  (3)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "390(b)(2)"  In  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  striking  out  "390(b)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "390(b)(3)"  in 
subsection   (b). 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  395  (42 
use.  280b-6)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•"390(b)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"390(b)  (4)". 

(8)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redes- 
ignated as  secUon  396  (43  UJ3.C.  280b-8)  Is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  ■■390(b)  (6)",  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "390(b)(5)";    and 

(B)  in  subsection    (b)    thereof,   by — 

(I)  striking  out  clause    (6); 

(II)  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause 

(5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(ill)  Inserting  "and"  Immediately  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (4) ;  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence. 

(9)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  397  (42 
use.  280b-9)  la  amended  by  striking  out 
""390(b)(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■390(b)  (6)". 

(10)  Section  773(e)(2)  of  title  'VTI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  flnal  passage 
of  the  bUI. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
2  hours  and  15  minutes  on  the  bill,  1 
hour  and  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  1  hour  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick). 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The 
galleries  are  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  or  retire  from  the 
Chamber. 

PUVILXCX   or   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  total  of  eight 
staff  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  representing  the  majority  and 
the  minority  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
during  the  discussion  of  the  two  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  are  about  to  consider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  mounting  health  care  crisis  in  this 
country.  The  signs  of  this  crisis  are 
evident  to  all  of  us  in  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  health  care,  the  difficulty  in 
getting  health  care,  and  the  uneven  qual- 
ity of  the  health  care  we  do  get.  The 
crisis  affects  all  of  us.  Although,  as  is 
frequently  the  case.  It  causes  the  greatest 
and  most  obvious  sxifferlng  among  the 
poor,  every  American  is  hurt  by  rising 
health  Insurance  premiums,  rising  doc- 
tor and  hospital  bills,  difficulty  in  finding 
the  right  specialist  for  the  right  prob- 
lem at  the  right  time,  and  long  waiting 
lines.  More  and  more  Americans  are 
personally  familiar  with  cases  of  finan- 
cial disaster  or  personal  tragedy  growing 
out  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  health 
care  system. 

What  is  wrong  in  our  health  care 
system?  There  are  many  different  an- 
swers to  that  question,  and  there  are  Just 
as  many  proposals  for  improving  the 
system. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  basic  changes 
must  be  made  In  the  financing  of  health 
care — and  I  have  introduced  the  health 
security  program — S.  3 —  In  an  attempt 
to  effect  far  reaching  changes  in  how  we 
finance  health  care. 

However,  there  Is  one  element  of  the 
health  care  crisis  on  which  all  parties 
are  agreed.  We  badly  need  more  doctors, 
more  dentists,  more  nurses,  and  more  of 
almost  every  type  of  health  professionals. 
"Hie  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  in  its  authoritative  report. 
Higher  Education  and  the  Nation's 
Health,  emphasized  the  Nation's  need  for 
more  health  professionals — as   well  as 


for  new  modes  of  educating  these  per- 
sonnel, and  new  patterns  of  health  serv- 
ice delivery  that  improve  the  distribution 
of  personnel  throughout  the  country. 
Other  authorities  have  testified  before 
our  subcommittee  to  the  same  needs. 
(Appendix  I  to  this  statement  describes 
our  manpower  status.) 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
act  with  considerable  consensus  on  this 
key  area  of  the  crisis — and  we  are  obliged 
to  act.  For  a  number  of  years,  this  body 
has  been  authorizing  Federal  funds  to 
enable  Americans  to  purchase  health 
care.  Medicare  and  medicaid  are  two  of 
our  most  successful  efforts  in  this  regard. 
During  this  period,  however,  we  have 
failed  to  take  adequate  measures  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  health  care 
system.  We  have  increased  the  demand 
for  health  care  services  while  doing 
nothing  to  increase  the  supply.  This  im- 
balance has  most  certainly  contributed 
to  the  rapid  inflation  In  costs  and  the 
long  waiting  lines.  Most  authorities  agree 
that  this  imbalance  is  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  problems. 

The  Senate  must  act  to  change  this 
imbalance — and  it  must  act  in  the  one 
area  of  health  care  resources  where  we 
are  all  agreed  there  is  a  clear  and  critical 
need — the  area  of  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance. 

It  is  important  also  thtit  we  act  de- 
cisively enough  that  our  authorization  is 
turned  into  action.  While  everyone 
agrees,  including  the  administration, 
that  resoiirces  for  health  services  must 
be  increased,  when  it  oomes  to  the 
crunch  of  tight  budgets  and  tough  im- 
plementation decisions,  the  machinery 
slows  down.  The  administration's  pro- 
posed health  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
increases  by  8  percent  the  Federal  out- 
lays for  buying  services  through  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  other  programs.  By 
oompariscm.  Federal  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  development  of  health  re- 
sources will  Increase  barely  7  percent.  I 
might  add  that  the  8-percent  increase  In 
medicare  and  medicaid  amounts  to  $4.2 
billion,  while  the  7 -percent  increase  in 
funds  for  resource  development  amounts 
to  only  $38  million.  Actually,  the  in- 
crease of  $4.2  bilUon  In  outlays  for  serv- 
ices is  conservative,  because  it  presumes 
cost  reducing  changes  in  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  which  have  not 
yet  been  implemented.  One  of  these 
changes  the  administration  calls  a  "cost 
sharing  feature"  whereby  the  beneficiary 
pays  a  larger  share  of  his  hospitalization. 

We  cannot  afford  to  further  aggrevate 
the  health  crisis  in  this  country  by  fur- 
ther increasing  the  demand,  while  de- 
laying again  a  major  investment  In  re- 
sources to  provide  care.  Nor  should  we 
institute  measures  such  as  "cost  sharing" 
which  basically  save  money  by  discourag- 
ing the  sick  from  getting  care.  The 
health  crisis  Is  real  and  pressing  both  In 
economic  terms,  and  in  terms  of  human 
suffering.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  delay 
any  longer  in  responding  to  this  crisis. 
The  Health  Professions  Education  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1971.  Senate  bill 
S.  934,  provides  major  new  resources  for 
producing  more  and  better  health  man- 
power, and  for  extending  the  capacity 
and  outreach  of  existing  health  manpow- 


er. These  resources  are  provided  to  med- 
ical schools  and  other  health  professions 
schools. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  at  ex- 
actly the  time  when  our  Nation  needs 
aggressive  expansion  and  innovative  pro- 
grams from  these  schools — many  are  on 
the  verge  of  financial  disaster.  Most  have 
serious  financial  difficulties  that  force 
them  into  a  defensive  financial  p>osture 
and  discourage  them  from  responding  to 
the  national  need.  In  recent  years,  funds 
authorized  for  innovative  educational 
programs  and  for  relief  of  financial  dis- 
tress have  been  all  but  depleted  by 
financial  distress  awards  alone.  Some 
60  schools  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 
and  22  schools  of  dentistry  have  received 
substantial  Federal  assistance  because  of 
their  severe  financial  straits. 

Educational  programs  in  the  health 
professions  have  become  more  complex 
and  costly  due  to  more  sophisticated 
medical  practices  and  higher  costs  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  as  well  as  wages 
and  salaries.  The  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  education  covered  by  tuition  has 
steadily  declined.  It  Is  increasingly  clear 
that  the  gap  between  what  the  student 
can  reasonably  pay  and  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating him  cannot  be  ftUed  with  erratic 
contributions  from  the  private  sector  or 
"disaster  grants"  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Most  institutions  are  experienc- 
ing a  relative  decline  In  endowments 
and  other  non-tuition  income.  This  situ- 
ation has  brought  many  great  medical 
educational  institutions  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  current 
financial  crisis  among  health  professions 
educational  institutions  precludes  effec- 
tive action  on  their  part  in  response  to 
our  national  needs.  These  institutions 
can  respond  to  these  needs  only  if  they 
are  assured  of  a  predictable  amount  of 
Federal  funds  sufficient  to  stabilize  their 
finances,  and  to  insure  that  education 
remains  within  financial  reach  of  the 
student  without  forcing  the  school  to 
the  point  of  financial  disaster. 

The  extraordinary  national  need  for 
health  services,  and  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  education  in  the  health  profes- 
sions Justifies  extraordinary  action  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  underwrite 
the  costs  of  health  professions  educa- 
tional institutions.  If,  as  a  nation,  we 
are  serious  about  effectively  grappling 
with  the  massive  health  care  crisis  that 
besets  us,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  assuring  enough  of  the 
right  kinds  of  health  manpower  to  do 
the  job. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  deliberate- 
ly fashioned  to  set  forth  an  explicit  and 
coherent  set  of  public  policies  with  re- 
gard to  the  support  of  the  education  of 
health  manpower.  With  this  bill  and  Its 
companion,  8.  1747,  which  deals  with 
nursing  education,  we  will  set  in  motion 
a  series  of  events,  which  over  time  will 
assure  this  country  a  preeminence  in 
health  delivery  analogous  to  this  Nation's 
unexcelled  leadership  in  research.  Ac- 
tions by  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  resulted  in  relentless 
presstire  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  tm- 
known  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  With- 
out question  that  pressure  needs  to  be 
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maintained,  even  increased.  However,  for 
a  country  with  this  potential  to  not  have 
sufficient  numbers  and  kinds  of  health 
service  personnel  is  unconscionable.  The 
bill  will  result  In  major  progress  In  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  what  we  know  in 
medicine  and  what  we  do  in  medicine. 

By  balancing  public  policy  on  research 
with  policy  on  education  for  health  serv- 
ices, moreover,  we  will  better  balance  the 
efforts  of  our  medical,  dental,  and  other 
schools.  The  Carnegie  Commission  re- 
ported that  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  re- 
balancing, and  that  this  new  balance  in 
the  orientation  of  health  professional 
schools  will  add  to  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  the  Nation's  urgent  needs  for 
health  care.  (Appendix  n  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  Commission's  report  describing 
his  rebalancing  in  medical  school  orlen- 
tatioD.) 

The  bill  before  us  provides  basic  un- 
derlying support  for  health  professions 
schools,  and  builds  on  top  of  that  base, 
incentives  and  funding  for  critical  ex- 
pansion, innovation,  and  change  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Carnegie  Commission. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  bill. 

I.    IWSTITUTIONAX.    ASSISTANCE    AWARDS 

The  underlying  support  is  provided 
through  a  program  of  institutional  as- 
sistance awards. 

The  bill  entitles  each  educational  in- 
.stitution  to  an  award  intended  to  cover 
approximately  one-third  of  the  average 
per  student  educational  costs  incurred 
nationally  by  sruch  institutions  if  the  in- 
stitution makes  a  reasonable  effort  to 
respond  to  the  national  need  by  increas- 
ing enrollments,  reducing  the  time  pe- 
riod required  for  the  completion  of  study, 
and  by  improving  and  expanding  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  committee  construes  this  award 
as  an  entitlement  consistent  with  eligi- 
bility reguirements  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
Only  as  an  entitlement  can  such  an 
award  provide  the  requisite  stability 
to  educational  institutions  who  are  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs. 

This  one-third  entitlement,  consists 
of  capitation  payments  for:  First,  all  en- 
rollees;  second,  all  enrollees  who  were  in 
expanded  entering  classes;  and  third, 
all  enrollees  who  complete  a  shortened 
curriculum. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  that 
the  schools  derive  their  resources  to 
CArry  out  their  responsibilities  from  a 
variety  of  sources  including  State  and 
local  funds,  private  sources,  philanth- 
ropy, tuition,  and  fees  for  services,  as 
well  as  Federal  grants.  Expenditures  of 
the  schools  and  the  costs  attributable  to 
the  education  of  students  vary  among  the 
different  schools  within  a  discipline  and 
among  the  disciplines. 

In  providing  formulas  for  assisting  the 
schools  of  the  health  professions,  the 
committee  has  taken  cognizance  of  the 
variations  and  differences  among  the  dis- 
ciplines. It  recognizes  also,  that  the  in- 
formatlcm  about  expenditiu-es  and  costs 
to  the  schools  for  education  of  students 
in  the  health  professions  is  rudimentary; 
and  that  expenditures  for  education  re- 
ported by  one  school  may  not  be  com- 
parable to  those  reported  by  another. 
Tbe  conmiittee  feels,  however,  that  the 


education  of  increased  numbers  of  able 
practitioners  of  the  health  professions  is 
urgent,  and  that  the  Nation  cannot 
await  further  refinements  of  cost  data 
before  committing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  significantly  Increased  role  in 
maintaining  the  health  professional 
schools.  The  bill,  therefore,  provides  this 
mechanism  of  institutional  support  for 
the  schools  of  the  health  professions  that 
recognizes  an  increased  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  bill  also  assures  that  these 
institutions  may  not  supplant  noc-Fed- 
eral  funds  with  Federal  funds.  The  com- 
mittee intends  to  assure  that  these  in- 
stitutions maintain  a  wide  variety  of 
sources  of  financial  support. 

Each  element  of  the  institutional  capi- 
tation award  is  explained  in  more  detail 
in  appendix  HI  to  this  statement. 

Let  me  offer  here  a  brief  example  of 
an  institutional  award  for  an  average 
medical  school  of  400  enrollees.  Assuming 
the  institution  in  fiscal  year  1972  had  for 
the  first  time  increased  the  size  of  its  en- 
tering class  from  95  to  100,  and  grad- 
uated 50  of  its  third-year  students  at  the 
end  of  that  third  year  and  50  at  the  end 
of  the  customary  fourth  year,  the  in- 
stitution would  receive  a  fiscal  year  1972 
institutional  assistance  award  of: 

Basic  enrollment •1.600.000 

Increased  enrollment  bonua 200.000 

Early  graduation  bonus 300,000 


Total  award 2,100.000 

With  the  substantial  institutional  sup- 
port provided  in  this  legislation  for 
schools  of  the  health  proft-ssions.  the 
committee  intends  that  these  schools 
make  every  effort  to  develop  programs 
responsive  to  national  need  in  various 
areas.  Realizing  that  the  schools  will 
vary  in  their  competencies  and  readiness, 
the  bill  does  not  mandate  identical  re 
quirements  for  all  institutions  but  pro- 
vides alternatives  among  which  the 
schools  can  choose  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  plan. 

The  bill  requires  that  a  school  can  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  institutional  support 
only  if  its  application  contains  a  plan, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  to  continue 
to  carry  out,  or  establish  and  carry  out 
satisfactorily  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year  to  which  the  application  relates, 
specific  programs  or  projects  in  at  least 
three  of  several  areas  described  in  the 
bill  as  options.  Failure  to  carry  out  the 
plan  results  In  a  10  to  30  percent  cut  in 
the  succeeding  years  award 

11       SPECIAL     PBOTECT     GKANTS     AND    MANTOWXH 
IVmATm.    AWARDS 

The  committee  intends  that  the  basic 
institutional  assistance  awards  be  used 
to  stabilize  the  finances  of  education  in- 
stitutions. These  awards  are  not  adequate 
alone  for  undertaking  new  initiatives. 

To  encourage  such  initiatives  in  cur- 
riculum reform,  enrollment  expansion, 
retraining,  and  other  important  areas, 
the  bill  continues  a  special  projects  grant 
authority.  The  bill  extends  the  types  of 
projects  that  may  be  covered,  incorporat- 
ing certain  of  the  projects  proposed  by 
the  adminlstratiton  as  manpower  Initia- 
tive awards. 

In  the  past,  funds  set  aside  for  these 


piuposes  have  been  largely  drained  off  as 
"financial  distress"  grants.  These  pur- 
poses are  too  important  for  the  funds  to 
be  diverted  to  basic  institutional  as- 
sistance. Ultimately,  the  institutional  as- 
sistance awards  authorized  by  this  bill 
should  relieve  the  need  for  such  "finan- 
cial distress"  grants.  However,  to  insure 
that  such  grants  do  not  divert  special 
project  funds  in  the  initial  years  of  in- 
stitutional assistance,  the  committee  has 
eliminated  the  authority  to  make  finan- 
cial distress  grants  from  funds  authorized 
for  special  projects  and  manpower  ini- 
tiative awards.  A  separate  authorization 
with  decreasing  authorization  levels  has 
been  established  for  financial  distress 
grants. 

What  we  actually  are  doing  is  reducing 
over  a  period  of  5  years  the  funds  that 
will  be  available  to  medical  schools  for 
financial  distress.  Hopefully,  the  institu- 
tional awards  and  special  grants  pro- 
grams in  the  bill  will  be  able  to  put  the 
medical  schools  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing, and  the  financial  distress  grants  will 
not  be  necessary  in  the  future.  So  we  ac- 
tually have  reduced  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  authorized  for  financial  dis- 
tress in  future  years. 

m.      CONSTBCCTION     CIA^fTS     AND      GUARANTnD 
LOANS 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  accelerate  output  in  criti- 
cally needed  heaJth  disciplines.  Ade- 
quate space  and  well -equipped  facilities 
are  indispensable  to  producing  the 
greater  numbers  of  well -trained  health 
professionals  that  our  expanding  popula- 
tion requires,  and  that  our  national 
health  crisis  demands. 

The  bill,  section  101,  provides  for  a 
single,  consolidated  construction  assist- 
ance authority  which  would  replace  sev- 
eral separate  authorities  in  existing  law 
for  construction  of  health  professions 
teaching  facilities,  medical  library  fa- 
cilities, and  health  research  facilities. 
Tliis  consohdation  was  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  It  will  allow 
more  efficient  and  better  coordinated 
support  of  construction  of  a  facility  as 
a  whole.  Schools  pltinning  to  build  facili- 
ties to  serve  a  variety  of  functions  will 
not  be  forced  to  deal  with  several  author- 
ities with  several  different  review  pro- 
cedures and  priorities.  This  is  particu- 
larly important  for  those  institutions 
that  are  building  health  science  com- 
plexes involving  a  number  of  health 
manpower  disciplines  and  related  medi- 
cal library  and  research  facilities. 

Consolidation  of  authorities  would 
encourage  schools  to  move  toward  con- 
struction of  multipurpose  facilities  serv- 
ing a  number  of  interrelated  disciplines 
with  related  education,  research,  and  li- 
brary facilities. 

The  new  authority  would  also  include 
"outpatient  facilities,"  among  the  af- 
filiated clinical  facilities  in  which  teach- 
ing space  could  be  constructed.  The  out- 
patient facility  of  tomorrow  may  bear 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  today. 
Teaching  space  in  connection  with  such 
facilities  must  t>e  provided  to  emphasize 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  on 
an  ambulatory  basis  in  out-of -hospital 
settings  which  may  be  more  efficient,  less 
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costly,  and  more  directed  to  -maintenance 
of  health. 

The  bill  provides  both  a  grant  and  a 
loan  guarantee /interest  subsidy  program 
in  support  of  consliruction.  The  grant  au- 
thorization allows  grants  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  construction,  except 
in  unusual  circumstances  when  up  to  85 
percent  Federal  participation  is  author- 
ized. 

In  order  that  these  grant  funds  be 
utilized  to  initiate  as  many  backlogged 
projects  as  possible,  the  committee  has 
authorized  in  section  707  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govertunent  shall  spread  the  sup- 
port of  large  construction  projects  over 
seversJ  successive  fiscal  years,  once  hav- 
ing made  a  Federal  commitment  to  sup- 
port a  project. 

Section  707  requires  no  increased  ex- 
penditures— It  simply  provides  a  more 
efficient  mechanism  for  using  each  year's 
appropriations,  and  it  permits  earUer 
initiation  of  construction  of  more  teach- 
ing facilities  that  we  must  have  to  edu- 
cate tomorrow's  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  health  personnel. 

To  further  assist  in  funding  construc- 
tion projects,  the  bill  would  also  add  new 
authority  for  the  Federal  guaranteeing 
of  loans  made  by  non-Federal  lenders  to 
private  nonprofit  institutions  with  ap- 
proved construction  projects.  New  au- 
thority would  also  be  provided  for  inter- 
est subsidies.  These  provisions  are  in- 
cluded at  the  suggestion  of  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  loan  guarantee  and  in- 
terest subsidies  have  yet  to  prove  their 
effectiveness  for  stimulating  construction 
of  these  nonincome  producing  facilities. 
Testimony  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  obtaining  com- 
mercial loans  for  such  facilities  and. 
more  importantly,  the  hardship  that  the 
loan  program  would  work  on  the  institu- 
tions involved.  For  these  reasons,  the 
committee  considers  it  essential  to  con- 
tinue a  major  grant  program  for  con- 
struction. 

Loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies 
should  be  made  available  over  the  next  5 
years,  however,  to  extend  the  reach  of 
Federal  assistance  beyond  grants  where 
loans  can  be  negotiated,  and  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  this  mechanism. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  the  commit- 
tee prepared  at  present  to  supplant  or 
restrict  the  grant  program  with  a  loan 
guarantee  program.  To  this  end,  .section 
709  of  the  bill  limits  the  amount  of 
guaranteed  loans  to  an  amount  equal  to 
prants — such  limitation  to  be  removed 
only  if  all  appropriated  grant  funds  are 
obligated, 

rv.     STTDBNT     LOANS    AND    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  rising  expense  of  health  profes- 
sions education  in  recent  years  has 
placed  an  increasingly  heavy  financial 
burden  on  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies. Many  highly  motivated  and  quali- 
fied students  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
such  training.  The  more  economically 
disadvantaged  the  student,  the  less  feasi- 
ble his  opportunity  to  enter  the  higher 
education  process  unless  aid  is  provided. 
For  too  long,  the  doors  of  medical  schools 
have  been  open  to  Mily  the  children  of 
the  affluent.  Such  a  situation  is  intoler- 
able. The  longer  the  educational  process, 
the  more  Imperative  some  form  of  aid 


becomes.  Few  f  amlUes  In  minority  groups 
can  provide  the  financial  help  essential 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  and  preparation 
for  education  in  the  health  professions. 
It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  assure 
expanding  enrollments  in  health  profes- 
sional schools  and  to  assure  that  all  eco- 
nomic levels  are  represented  in  such 
schools.  To  these  ends  the  bill  offers  a 
variety  of  student  assistance  ranging 
from  scholarships,  through  direct  locms, 
to  loan  guarantees.  The  school  and  stu- 
dent are  in  a  positim  to  select  the  form 
and  amount  of  assistance  best  suited  to 
the  student's  needs. 

To  encourage  students  with  financial 
difficulty  and  students  from  low-income 
families  to  begin  or  continue  their  edu- 
cation, they  are  given  priority  for  schol- 
arship fimds  and  are  offered  forgiveness 
and  cancellation  of  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  in  the  event  they  are  forced  to 
leave  school. 

Frequently,  students  with  low-income 
backgrounds  are  from  the  physician- 
shortage  areas  in  rural  or  urban  America. 
The  ccHnmittee  is  convinced  that  physi- 
cian recruitment  for  rural  and  other 
shortage  areas  would  be  greatly  oi- 
hanced  if  more  young  people  who  come 
from  rural  or  urban  physician-shortage 
areas,  were  encouraged  to  enter  the 
medical  profession.  According  to  an  AMA 
survey  published  in  1970,  45  percent  of 
the  physicians  were  practicing  in  or 
around  the  town  in  which  they  were 
raised. 

To  insure  that  students  who  are  finan- 
cially or  educationally  disadvantaged 
understand  the  opportimities  open  to 
tliem  in  the  health  professions  by  virtue 
of  these  and  other  provisirais,  the  bill 
offers  grants  and  contracts  for  publiciz- 
ing these  areas  and  identifying,  counsel- 
ing, and  supporting  students  for  entrance 
into  and  pursuit  of  health  professional " 
degrees. 

To  the  same  end,  all  students,  regard- 
less of  economic  background,  are  offered 
loan  forgiveness  if  they  practice  in  an 
underserved  area.  Once  a  physician  es- 
tablishes a  practice,  he  is  not  likely  to 
move.  The  same  AMA  survey  showed 
that  63  percent  of  physicians  had  not 
moved  from  their  original  practice  or  lo- 
cation. Encouraging  physicians  to  begin 
their  practices  in  shortage  areas  could 
make  real  impact  on  improving  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  care. 

Among  today's  college  students  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  desire  and  interest 
to  serve  mankind.  These  measures  would 
capitalize  on  this  idealism,  and  encour- 
age young  men  and  women  to  enter  med- 
ical school.  They,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
pense to  the  Nation  of  their  education, 
would  serve  in  physician  shortage  areas 
to  make  quality  medical  care  available 
to  all  of  our  citizens. 

V.  GRANTS  POR  SUPPORT  OP  POSTGRADtTATE  TRAIN- 
ING   PROGRAMS    FOR    PHTSICIAITS    AND    DENTISTS 

The  costs  of  educating  graduate  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  dentistry  have 
long  been  assimied  by  schools,  hospitals, 
and  by  those  whom  they  treat,  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  committee,  like  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, feels  that  a  portion  of  the  costs 
of  these  programs  should  be  borne  na- 
tionally, rather  than  by  the  people  who 


use  the  hospital— or  the  benefactors  of 
the  medical  school. 

To  this  end,  the  bill  adds  new  author- 
ity for  annual  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  and  to 
those  public  or  nonprofit,  private  hospi- 
tals not  affiliated  with  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  or  doitistry  that  con- 
duct graduate  training  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  grants  support 
educational  costs  of  graduate  training 
programs  in  medicine  and  dentistry. 

Schools  or  hospitals  with  approved  ap- 
plications would  be  entitled  to  receive 
$3,000  for  each  full-time  intern  or  resi- 
dent in  primary  health  care,  or  any  other 
shortage  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  $1,500  for  each  physician  or 
dentist  in  any  other  graduate  training 
program. 

The  Intent  of  this  provision  is  to  en- 
courage specialization  in  fields  in  which 
shortages  exist,  A  3-year  limitation  on 
the  assistance  is  designed  to  encourage 
reduction  in  the  duration  of  residency 
training  programs. 

Other  provisions  of  this  bill  sustain 
undergraduate  health  professions  stu- 
dents. 'What  we  intend  to  do  with  this 
particular  provision  is  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  support  for  the  education  of 
interns  and  residents.  It  is  a  natural  ex- 
tension of  our  efforts.  This  provision  was 
added  in  the  committee,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  valuable  program. 

VI.    FAMILY    MXDICINE 

The  bill  includes  new  special  authority 
for  grants  for  development  and  main- 
tenance of  special  training  programs  in 
family  medicine,  including  continuing 
education  of  practicing  physicians  and 
approved  residencies  in  family  practice. 

Senators  are  aware  that  last  year,  the 

_  Senate  passed  family  practice  legislation. 

"  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  Some 

of  the  features  that  were  objectionable 

to  the  President  have  been  eliminated. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  to  encour- 
age young  people  to  enter  family  prac- 
tice ;  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  that 
particular  problem  in  this  legislation. 

Primary  care  provided  by  physicians  to 
individuals  and  families  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  maintaining  the  health  of 
persons  and  in  detecting  and  dealing 
with  illness  and  disease  when  they  occur. 
The  availability  of  primary  and  continu- 
ing care  has  declined  for  many  families. 
Families  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  a  continuing  relationship  with  a 
physician  who  can  help  them  maintain 
their  health,  treat  most  of  the  fsmiily's 
illnesses  and  make  appropriate  referrals. 
The  decrease  in  this  mode  of  practice 
means  for  a  growing  number  of  rural  and 
urban  conununities,  that  medical  care  is 
at  best  difficult  to  secure  and  at  worst, 
unavailable. 

Particular  stimulus  at  this  time  is 
needed  to  encourage  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  to  provide  training  programs  in 
primary  health  care — family  medicine. 
This  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  that 
stimulus. 

ra.  coicptrmt  TCCHn-OLOGT 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  of 
grants  to  develop  computer  technology 
for  application  in  the  health  services 
area. 
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The  committee  was  impressed  by  testi- 
mony it  received  of  the  potentiAl  of  com- 
puter technology  for  the  improvement  of 
health  services.  Computer  technology  has 
the  potential  for  Inoreasiztg  the  quantity 
and  improving  the  quality  and  efflciency 
of  medical  and  other  health  care  serv- 
ices, and  for  making  poaslble  improved 
dlstrlbittlon  of  services  of  hl^  quality 
through  comaiunlcatlocis  networks  and 
computerized  medical  information  and 
diagnostic  aids. 

It  is  partleulaziy  desirable  in  these 
times,  when  the  e:q)ectatlons  and  de- 
mands for  health  services  have  so  far  out- 
stripped the  capabilities  of  scarce  re- 
sources to  deliver  them,  that  the  many 
potential  uses  of  computer  technology  be 
explored,  tested,  and  more  widely  applied, 
vm.  mtwr  or  cost  of  nocATTifa  ■iuuawi'B  or 

TXX    VAUOnini   KXALTH   PaOVBSSIOMB 


July  U,  1971 


The  heart  of  this  bill  is  the  concept  of 
placing  health  professional  schools  on  a 
stable  flnandal  footing.  In  calculating 
the  capitation  levels,  the  committee  in- 
tended to  sijpply  approximately  one-third 
of  the  costs  of  educating  students.  "Hie 
committee  members,  to  a  man,  were 
alarmed  to  And  how  primitive  and  inac- 
curate HEWs  figures  are  in  the  area  of 
educati<mal  costs.  We  were  forced  to  ar- 
rive at  rough  esthnates  based  on  several 
different  sources  of  data. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  HEW  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  of  educating  students 
in  the  various  health  professloaB.  The 
costs  of  medical  education  vary  exten- 
sively from  one  medical  school  to  an- 
other, from  approximately  $117,000  to 
about  $5,000  or  $6,000.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  estimates  medical  school 
costs  vary  anywhere  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000.  We  sec  comparable  variation 
in  the  estimates  of  the  costs  of  denlstry, 
and  other  health  professions.  BecauK  of 
this  enormous  diversity,  the  committee 
feels  It  imperative  that  we  get  the  latest 
and  best  cost  data  possible.  We  hope  this 
new  study  directed  by  the  bill  will  provide 
Members  of  Congress  with  the  informa- 
tion needed  for  responsible  Judgments 
in  the  future. 

If  the  PedotU  Government  is  to  as- 
sume the  basic  supportive  role  in  health 
education  envisioned  by  this  bill,  we 
must  obtain  better  figures  for  our  future 
use.  To  tills  end,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected HEW  to  undertake  a  special  stiidy 
by  an  independent  agency  to  determine 
by  January  1.  197S,  the  average  per-Mu- 
dent  cost  of  education  tn  the  various 
health  professloos,  and  to  describe  uni- 
form standards  for  defining  and  report- 
ing such  costs  in  the  future. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  within  it  the 
newly  created  institute  of  Medicine  has 
the  breadth  of  scientific,  medical,  and 
health  services  expertise,  phis  the  re- 
spected Independent  status  required,  to 
objectively  and  systematically  undertake 
such  a  study.  The  bill,  therefore,  directs 
the  Secretary  to  request  the  NAS  to 
undertake  the  study.  If  the  NAS  cannot 
undertake  such  a  study,  the  Secretary 
may  arrange  for  the  study  to  be  done 
by  another  appropriate  nonprofit,  pri- 
vate group  or  association.  The  commit- 
tee urges  the  NAS  to  undertake  this  im- 
portant effort. 


Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  expensive  bill. 
An  appendix  to  this  statement  gives  the 
costs  of  the  bill's  variotn  programs  in 
some  detail. 

The  costs  are  relative,  however.  The 
extent  of  the  health  crisis  not  only  Justi- 
fies but  demands  this  extensive  action. 
I  caU  upon  this  body  to  pass  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

I  have  only  briefly  mentioned  In  this 
statement  scene  sections  of  the  bill  that 
deserve  further  comment — others  I  have 
not  dealt  with  at  all.  I  am  confident  the 
committee  members  who  sponsored  these 
provisions  will  elaborate  on  them  in  more 
detail. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  appendixes  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobd.  as  follows: 
ArPKNinx  I — Statttb  or  Hxalth  Manfowbi 
Rifling  penonal  ezp«ctatlonfl  and  Bhlftrng 
■od&l  forow  bav«  heightened  the  need  for 
heftlth  manpower.  The  shortage  of  all  types 
of  health  manpower  Is  especially  acute  for 
mlUlona  of  Americans  living  In  rural  and 
inner-dty  areas. 

On  the  average,  there  Is  now  one  physician 
for  every  830  persons  In  America.  In  over 
one-tblrd  of  the  Nation's  oountlee,  there  Is 
only  one  physician  for  each  1,800  people.  In 
more  than  130  coimtles,  which  represent 
more  than  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  land 
area,  there  are  no  private  physiclaiu  at  all: 
and  the  number  of  such  counties  Is  growing. 
In  our  inner  cities  there  Is  a  similar  prob- 
lem. In  some  parts  of  New  York,  for  example, 
there  Is  one  private  physician  for  every  300 
residents,  but  In  other  areas  the  ratio  is 
one  to  12.000.  Chicago's  Inner-clty  neighbor- 
hoods have  1,700  fewer  physicians  today  than 
they  did  a  decade  ago. 

The  scarcity  is  aggravated  by  the  growth 
of  the  Nation's  population,  an  Increase  of 
approximately  27  million  during  the  iBTO's. 
A  disproportionate  amount  of  the  population 
Increase  will  consist  of  senior  dttsens  and 
young  children,  two  group*  that  are  heavy 
users  of  health  servlcee. 

Higher  Inoomea  enable  Americans  to  de- 
mand more  and  better  health  services.  By 
1876,  according  to  one  estimate,  higher  In- 
comes will  have  Increased  the  demand  for 
physicians'  services  by  one-eighth  and  for 
dental  $mi  vices  by  one-fourth. 

In  view  of  the  rising  demand  for  servlcee. 
how  adequate  Is  the  supply  of  health  man- 
powerT  There  are  many  varying  opinions  ss 
to  the  precise  magnitude  of  the  shortage, 
but  there  Is  a  National  consensus  that  there 
Is  a  severe  shortage  of  health,  manpower  tliat 
cannot  be  solved  merely  by  redistributing 
existing  rasouroes.  Bach  category  of  health 
professionals  has  Its  peculiar  problems. 

The  ratio  of  praetldag  physicians  per 
100.000  U.S.  resldenu  has  risen  over  the  past 
two  decades,  from  141  In  1B50  to  165  In  1870. 
There  were  about  325,000  practicing  physi- 
cians In  the  country  last  year,  compared  to 
218,800  In  1800. 

A  marked  Increase  In  the  number  of 
practicing  physicians  has  occiured  since  1864, 
when  there  were  280,500  practicing  physi- 
cians (142  per  100,000  reeldenta).  Today 
about  one  physician  In  six  Is  a  foreign 
graduate,  and  the  proportion  Is  rising.  One 
of  every  four  newly  licensed  physicians  Is  a 
foreign  graduate.  One  of  every  three  interns 
and  residents  in  VS.  hospitals  in  1 866-60 
was  a  foreign  graduate.  This  Nation  should 
not  be  an  Importer  of  medical  manpower 
Indeed,  the  reverse  situation  should  obtain. 
The  shortage  of  physicians  In  the  United 
States  Is  currently  estimated  at  60,000. 

A  recent  trend  in  medical  education  is  the 
rise  of  the  specialist  and  the  decUne  of  the 
general  pracUUoner.  Unttl  recent  years,  most 
physicians  were  general  practitioners  or 
"family  doctors,"  who  traditionally  provided 


basic  health  care  for  Americans.  In  1831 
there  were  about  101  general  practitioners 
per  100,000  residents.  The  figure  dropped  to 
78  in  1848.  38  In  1803,  and  28  In  1870.  As 
retiring  general  prmctltloners  are  replaced  by 
newly  graduated  specialists,  the  ratio  will 
drop  even  lower. 

With  mounting  demands  for  oomprehen- 
stve  care,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  Insure 
that  a  sxifflclent  supply  of  highly  trained 
primary-care  pbyalelana  be  available  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  population. 

The  ratio  of  practicing  dentists  per  100,- 
000  17.S.  residents  has  fallen  below  the  level 
of  two  decades  ago.  There  were  60  practicing 
dentists  per  100,000  residents  in  1868  (latest 
figure)  oompared  to  Si  in  1850.  More  than 
101.000  dentists  were  practicing  in  this  coun- 
try In  1860.  most  of  them  general  practi- 
tioners. 

Uke  physicians,  dentlsta  are  distributed 
unevenly  throughout  the  country.  Uetropoll- 
t*n  areas  have  several  times  as  many  dentists 
prx^wrtlonattiy  as  coimtles  with  small  cen- 
tral dtles. 

foreign  dental  graduates,  unlike  foreign 
medical  graduates,  do  not  constitute  a  ready 
manpower  resouroe  for  this  country. 

Kfforti  are  being  made  to  Inereaae  the 
number  and  productivity  of  dentists.  Pro- 
ductivity is  being  Increased  by  the  training 
and  use  at  such  allied  workers  as  dental 
hyglenlsts.  chalrslde  assistants,  and  labora- 
tory technicians.  It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that 
auxiliaries  can  be  employed  In  numbers  ruffl- 
clent  to  reduce  dental  manpower  shortages 
by  the  end  of  tills  decade. 

There  were  about  126.000  pharmacists 
praotielng  in  this  country  in  1969.  By  1878, 
It  is  estimated,  pharmadsu  will  fill  about 
three  billion  prescriptioos  a  year.  Pharma- 
cista  are  Increasingly  concerned  with  devel- 
oping drug  i»x>aies  of  individuals.  They  have 
bsen  encouraged  to  use  their  establishments 
as  health  Infonnation  centers. 

Thwe  were  about  18,100  practicing  op- 
tooaetrlsts  In  1860,  moat  of  them  In  private 
practice.  The  scope  of  optometrlc  servlcee 
h«s  expanded,  and  the  demand  for  such 
servlcea  Is  rising  rapidly.  Knrollmenu  In 
schools  of  optometry  have  doubled  in  the 
past  decade. 

Most  of  the  26,000  veterinarians  active  tn 
1868  were  In  private  practice,  but  about  35 
percent  were  engaged  in  teaching,  research, 
and  regulatory  actlvlUes.  Veterinarians  have 
re^MnslbUitles  in  public  health.  The  primary 
objeoiives  of  the  public  health  veterinarian 
are  to  prevent  human  Illness  derived  from 
animals  and  to  protect  the  health  of  ani- 
mals. 

There  were  about  7,700  practicing  podia- 
trists In  1869.  Most  were  In  private  practice 
in  large  cities.  Enrollments  in  schools  of 
podiatry  have  Increased  by  over  100  percent 
since  1966. 

The  supply  of  health  manpower  has  In- 
creased in  recent  years,  but  the  need  for 
th^r  services  has  climbed  even  more  sharply. 
Between  1980  and  1870,  employment  In  the 
health  occupaittons  increased  from  2  million 
(3  percent  of  the  labor  force)  to  about  3.2 
mllUon  (4  percent  of  the  labor  force).  If 
trends  continue,  about  4.4  million  persons 
will  be  employed  in  the  health  profeaslom 
by  1980.  Psrsons  counted  in  the  health  oc- 
cupations include  phy«lclans,  dentists, 
nurses,  allied  professional  and  technical 
workers,  and  aides. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pect is  for  a  more  severe  shortage  of  health 
manpower  unless  Congress  acts  now.  The  l>lll 
would  Increase  the  number  of  practltlonen, 
improve  their  effectiveness,  and  encourage 
them  to  pracUce  In  underaerved  areas  by 
stabilising  and  supporting  the  institutions 
which  educate  the  Nation's  health  man- 
power. The  Natkm'i  health  needs,  already 
oonaldared  critical  by  many,  will  becocne  even 
more  acute  unleas  the  Federal  effort  to  In- 
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creaae  m«uipow«'  reeouroes  is  strengthened 
substantially. 

5  YEAR  PROJECTION  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOOLS 

Prolmlons       1971-72    1972-73    197J-74     1974-75    1975-76 

Medicine  I...  42,800  43.930  46,  S48  49,122  S2,286 

Ost«)p«tliy. .  2.291  2,514  2,779  3,053  3,342 

DenUI .  17.209  17,978  18,745  19,534  20,325 

Optometry...  3,093  3.209  3,366  3,542  3,542 

Podietry 1,230  1,335  1,497  1,605  1,605 

Veterinary...  5,180  5,339  5,709  5,891  6,087 

Pharmacy....  18,643  19,016  19,396  19,784  20,180 


'  Except  lor  1971-72.  determined  by  adding  1,889  to  original 
combined  totals  lor  medicine  and  osteopathy  and  subtracting 
osteopathy. 


Appendix  n — Excerpts  Prom  Highkr  Educa- 
tion AND  THE  Nation's  Hialth 

(The   Carnegie   Commission    on    Higher 
Education) 

The  Plexner  model  based  on  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  and,  before  them,  German 
medloal  education,  called  for  etnphasis  on 
biological  research.  Sclenoe  was  to  be  at  the 
base  of  medical  education.  The  F^exner  model 
has  been  the  sole  fully  accepted  model  In  the 
United  States  since  1910.  Some  schools  have 
fulfilled  its  promise  brilliantly;  others  have 
been  pale  imitations;  but  all  have  tried  to 
follow  it.  It  has  led  to  great  strides  forward 
in  the  quality  of  research  and  the  quality  of 
Individual  medical  practitioners.  The  Plex- 
ner. or  re*earch  model,  however,  looked  In- 
ward to  science  In  the  medical  school  Itself. 
It  is  a  self-contained  approach.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  two  weaknesses  in  mod- 
ern times:  (1)  It  largely  Ignores  health 
care  delivery  outside  the  medical  school 
and  Its  own  hospital,  and  (2)  It  sets 
science  In  the  medical  school  apart  from 
science  on  the  general  campus  with 
resulting  duplication  of  effort.  This  sec- 
ond weakness  is  now  being  highlighted  by 
the  extenson  of  medical  concerns  beyond  sci- 
ence Into  economics,  sociology,  en^neerlng, 
and  many  other  fields.  Medical  schools  have 
had  theli-  own  departments  of  biochemistry, 
but  to  add  their  own  departments  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  and  engineering  would 
accentuate  the  problem  of  duplication  of 
faculty  and  equipment.  Also,  the  better  eco- 
nomists would  rather  be  in  a  department 
of  economics  on  a  general  campus  than 
separated  from  their  colleagues  In  a  depart- 
ment of  medical  economlcB:  members  of 
other  disciplines  would  have  similar  pref- 
erences. The  self-contained  ?lexner  model 
thus  leads  to  expensive  duplication  and  can 
lead  to  some  loss  In  quality. 

Two  new  models  are  arising:  ( i )  the  health 
care  delivery  model,  where  the  medical 
school,  in  addition  to  training,  does  research 
in  health  care  delivery.  advLses  local  hospitals 
and  health  authorities,  works  with  commu- 
nity colleges  and  comprehensive  colleges  on 
the  training  of  allied  health  personnel,  car- 
ries on  continuing  education  for  health  per- 
sonnel, and  generally  orlesntc  Iteelf  to  ex- 
ternal service;  and  (2)  the  integrated  sci- 
ence model,  where  most  or  all  of  the  basic 
science  (and  social  science)  Instruction  Is 
carried  on  within  the  main  campus  (or  other 
general  campuses)  and  not  duplicated  in  the 
medical  school,  which  provides  mainly  clin- 
ical Inartructlon.  In  this  model  (as  in  Eng- 
land) .  the  medical  school  may  be,  eaeentially, 
a  teaching  hospital;  but  this  Is  not  neces- 
sary— It  may,  rather,  carry  on  ail  Its  "Plex- 
ner" functions  except  the  traditional  first  one 
or  two  years  of  sclenoe  education. 

Mixtures  are  of  course  poealble  and  are 
occurring  among  these  "pure"  types.  The 
research  and  health  care  delivery  mcxlels  may 
be  combined,  as  Is  being  done  at  Harvard 
and  Johns  Hopkins;  the  research  and  Inte- 
^ated  science  mcWels  may  be  combined,  as  is 
being  proposed  at  Michigan  and  for  the  new 


Harvard-MIT  endeavor;  and  the  healtli  care 
delivery  and  Integrated  science  models  may 
be  combined,  as  at  the  new  medical  schools 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  All  three,  of 
course,  could  also  be  combined. 

We  believe  that  the  new  intereets  in  health 
care  delivery  and  In  the  Integration  of  scl- 
enoe and  other  disciplinary  efforts  are  wise. 
The  simple  Plexner  research  model  Is  no 
longer  adequate  as  the  sole  model.  A  few 
schools,  and  many  parts  of  schools,  will,  and 
should,  stay  with  the  Plexner  model,  but  we 
believe  that  the  nation  will  be  better  served 
as  many  schools  move  in  different  directions. 
A  diversity  of  models  and  mixtures  of  models 
Is  now  desirable.  Not  only  can  the  developing 
and  new  schools  experiment;  but  as  exist- 
ing schools  expand,  they  can  direct  their 
expansion  In  new  directions  so  that  there 
can  be  diversity  within  schools — for  exam- 
ple, the  next  group  of  40  additional  students 
admitted  might  be  asked  to  take  their  sci- 
ence on  the  main  campus  of  the  parent  uni- 
versity. The  "cluster-college"  approach  of 
changing  sjid  diversifying — rather  than  just 
duplicating  on  a  larger  scale — when  expand- 
ing a  general  campus  can  be  undertaken  also 
In  a  health  science  center. 

Pacesetter  schools,  such  as  those  noted 
above,  are  moving  toward  health  care  de- 
livery, or  the  Integration  of  science,  or  both. 
We  support  these  directions  of  movement. 
TTie  nation  has  a  suflBclency  of  the  pure 
research  model  type  of  school.  New  develop- 
ments should  be  toward  greats'  integration 
with  social  needs,  or  toward  greater  Integra- 
tion with  the  general  campus,  or  both. 

Appendix  III — Detah-ed  Explanation  or 
S.  934:  Institution AL  Assistance  Award 
Capitations 

BASIC  enrollment   CAPITATIONS 

Under  the  bill  each  eligible  school  which 
submits  an  approved  application  for  an  Insti- 
tutional grant  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
950,000,  plus  an  amount  for  each  full-time 
enrolled  student  (or  equivalent  thereof)  in 
the  respective  discipline,  as  follows: 

Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry: $4,000. 

Schools  of  optometry:  $1,000. 

Schools  of  pharmacy:  9600. 

Schools  of  podiatry:    $900 

Schools  of  veterinary  medicine:  92,000. 

BONUS    CAPITATION    FOR   ENROLLMENT   INCREASE 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  schools  of  the 
respective  health  professions  to  expand  their 
enrollments  and  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  the  eligible  schools  for  such  en- 
rollment Increases,  the  bill  would  provide 
funds  for  "bonus"  students  enrolled  In  the 
schools.  The  awards  will  be  made  for  each 
year  In  which  the  "bonus"  students  are  en- 
rolled in  their  course  of  study.  Schools  of 
the  respective  disciplines  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  following  amounts  for  each 
"bonus"  student. 

Schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry: 92.000. 

Schools  of  optometry:  9400. 

Schools  of  pharmacy:  9300. 

Schools  of  podiatry:  9400. 

Schools  of  veterinary  medicine:  91,000. 

A  "bonus"  student  Is  defined  as  a  student 
enrolled  In  any  of  the  eligible  schools  If,  for 
the  year  in  which  the  student  Is  or  was  a 
first- year  student  In  the  school,  (a)  the  first- 
year  enrollment  for  that  school  exceeded  its 
first-year  enrollment  for  the  preceding 
school  year  by  not  less  than  5%  or  not  less 
than  6  students,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  (b) 
for  the  second  preceding  year  by  not  less 
than  10%  or  not  less  than  10  students, 
whichever  Is  greater,  or  (c)  for  the  third 
preceding  year  by  not  less  than  18<'r  or  not 
less  than  15  students,  whichever  Is  greater. 
The  bonus  capitation  has  been  designed  as 
a  continuing  incentive  for  the  schools  to 
systematically  increase  their  enrollments. 

To  avoid  placing  Insurmountable  blocks  In 


the  way  of  health  professional  schools  unable 
to  Increase  their  enrollment  incrementally 
each  year,  and  to  avoid  Imposing  special 
hardships  on  those  schools  which  have  al- 
ready undergone  exceptional  growth  in  class 
size  In  recent  years  (specifically  beginning 
In  school  year  1968-69 — the  grandfather  sit- 
uation), health  professions  schools  are  giv- 
en the  option  of  spreading  Increases  over  a 
period  of  three  years  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  Increase  at  a  set  percentage  or 
number  each  year. 

Thus,  a  school  could  have  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  one  year  preceded  or  followed  by  a 
year  In  which  the  Increase  Is  smaller  without 
losing  Its  eligibility  for  a  bonus  for  Increased 
enrollment.  However,  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility would  be  met  only  IT  the  medical 
school  achieved  over  each  three  year  period 
an  Increase  in  Its  first  year  students  of  15% 
or  15,  whichever  Is  greater. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  make  clear  its 
general  Intent  that  In  the  future  schools 
would  Increase  enrollments  from  year  to  year 
or  at  least  would  not  reduce  enrollments  In 
any  particular  future  year. 

INCENTIVE  CAPITATION  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE, 
OSTEOPATHT,  AND  DENTISTHT  FOB  SHORTENING 
CURRICULUM 

In  order  to  encourage  schools  to  graduate 
physicians,  osteopaths,  and  dentists  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible,  a  special  Incentive  has  been 
provided  for  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  which  have  programs  in  which 
students  can  complete  their  course  of  study 
in  three  years,  rather  than  the  traditional 
fo\ir  years  or  longer. 

Por  each  student  graduating  under  a  three- 
year  program,  a  school  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  96,000 — an  amount  equivalent  to  a 
94,000  payment  for  a  fourth  year,  plus  a 
$2,000  bonus.  A  number  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine have  inaugurated  experimental  pro- 
grams to  shorten  the  period  of  study  for  some 
of  the  students  enrolled.  Other  schools  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  those  of  osteopathy  and 
dentistry,  are  currently  considering  shorten- 
ing the  period  of  education  of  their  students. 
The  proposed  provision  will  assure  that  for 
these  programs,  federal  resources  would  be 
provided,  comparable  to  those  provided  for 
the  longfer  period  of  training,  plus  a  $2,000 
bonus  Intended  as  an  euldltlonal  incentive. 

PHYSICIAN    ASSISTANTS    CAPTTATION 

The  bill  provides  funds  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry  for  the  train- 
ing by  those  schools  oT  physicians'  assistants, 
dentist's  assistants,  or  other  health  profes- 
sions assistants  so  that  the  training  of  such 
assistants  could  be  provided  in  the  same  edu- 
cational milieu  In  which  physicians  and  den- 
tists receive  their  education.  A  school  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  $1,350  for  each  full- 
time  student  (or  the  equivalent  thereof)  who 
is  enrolled  in  a  program  offered  by  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry  to  train 
such  assistants. 

Since  the  Committee  recognizee  these  pro- 
grams are  stUl  In  the  developmental  stage,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  define  legislatively  the 
scope  of  duties  of  a  physicians'  or  dentists' 
assistant  nor  the  duration  of  his  training. 
Their  Intention  is  to  cover  both  the  short 
term  training  (one  year  or  less)  such  as  In 
the  Medex  program  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  the  longer  term  (tvro  year) 
such  as  at  Duke  or  the  four  year  program, 
such  as  at  Alderson  Broaddus.  The  Commit- 
tee notes  with  Interest  and  approval  the 
definition  of  physicians'  assistants  divided 
into  three  categories  In  the  report  of  the 
Bo«u^  on  Medicine  oT  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  These  are  the  Type  A  Assistant, 
distinguished  by  his  ability  to  Integrate  and 
interpret  findings  on  the  basis  of  general 
medical  knowledge  and  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
independent  judgment,  the  Type  B  Assistant, 
highly  specialized  In  one  clinical  procedure, 
and  the  Type  C  Assistant,  who  Is  generally 
proficient  In  medical  procedures  but  without 
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the  ftbtltty  to  use  Independent  judgment  to 
the  degree  of  the  Type  A  Aaeletant.  Over  SO 
programs  tre  being  developed  throughout  the 
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nation  producing  support  personnel  In  these 
three  categories.  The  coets  vary  depending  on 
the  degree  of  training,  and  the  prevlouB  ex- 

APPENDIX  iV 

COST  Of  THE  LEGBLATIOH-COKimTTEE  ESTIMATES 

II  n  millions  a<  doJUrsj 


perlence  of  the  student,  but  In  general,  coots 
are  in  the  range  of  the  training  of  other 
health  professloiiaU. 


1971 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 


Coiixtructiofl  iranU 200  0 

GuaranlHj 8.0 

Student  loins so.  0 

I  nstitutionil  support «26.'o 

Conywsion  o(  2-)f«ir  Ktiools.  i  22.  5 

Ntw  Kftoel  awards. . .  1Q.0 
Spscial  pro)«ct  and  man- 

powar  initiativt  awards....  ISO.  0 


225.0 
16.0 
65.0 

439.5 


250.0 
24.0 

7a  0 

462.5 


275.0 
32.0 
75.0 

4*6.5 


300.0 
40.0 
W.O 

513,5 


lao 

165.0 


10.0 

isao 


lao 

195.0 


10.0 

2iao 


i.25ao 

120.0 

350.0 

2,328.0 

22.5 

50.0 

900.0 


1971 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Talal 


Scholarships 140.O  « 41  0 

I  FinaiKial  distress S0.0  440 

'  Post  irsduata  tducation 15.0 

j  Family  nxdicina 25.6  40.0 

I  Comouttr  lichnolacy _  25.0  25  0 

Slioriin  area  scholarships...  2,5  3.0 

I              Total ...  1.019.0  1,084.5 


145.0 
30.0 
30.0 
55.0 
25.0 
3.5 


'  46.0 
20.0 
45.0 
70.0 
25.0 
4.0 


>4«.0 
10.0 
50.0 
85.0 
25.0 
4.5 


220.0 

isao 
i4ao 

275.0 

125.0 

17.5 


1.185.0      1,283.5      1,376.0       5,948.0 


'  Estlmattt  batad  on  b«t  avaiUblt  information  on  numbers  of  schools  and  tnterinf  class  sizes. 
Note:  No  estimates  o»  the  costs  o»  the  bill  were  submitted  by  Federal  aiencics. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation  and,  at  this  time. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
faces  a  deepening  health  care  crisis.  We 
must  have  larger  numbers  of  the  right 
Itind  of  health  manpower  personnel,  lo- 
cated in  the  right  places,  and  utilized  in 
the  right  way,  to  give  health  services  to 
the  people  who  need  them.  To  put  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs  for  health 
personnel  requires  legislation  that  pro- 
vides flexibility  and  innovation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971,  S.  934. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
more  than  20  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
S.  1183,  which  I  introduced  aa  behalf  of 
the  administration  to  implement  the 
President's  recommendations  relating  to 
health  manpower  training,  that  8.  934 
incorporates  many  of  the  provisions  in 
S.  1183. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  1183.  together  with 
the  list  of  sponsors  be  printed  in  the  rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  in  essence, 
these  provisions  are : 

Consolidate,  extend,  and  increase  the 
scope  of  grants  for  constructiwi  of  health 
research,  education,  and  library  facili- 
ties: and  establish  an  additional  program 
of  loan  guarantees  and  interest  subsidies 
for  such  construction.  A  consolidated 
construction  assistance  authority  would 
provide  flexible  legislative  authority  for 
the  construction  of  health  manpower  fa- 
cilities without  regard  to  categorical  re- 
straints and  offer  grantees  the  opportu- 
nity to  design  and  COTistruct  facilities 
that  can  serve  a  variety  of  functions  and 
disciplines.  Consolidation  of  authorities 
would  encourage  schools  to  move  toward 
construction  of  multipurpose  facilities 
serving  a  number  of  Interrelated  dis- 
ciplines and  related  research  and  library 
faclUtles  and  allow  greater  efficiency  in 
administration.  There  are  authorized  for 
these  purposes :  $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972  and  annual  $25  million  increments 
fornext  4  years. 


I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
loan  guarantee  and  Interest  subsidies 
program  would  extend  the  reach  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  beyond  grants,  where 
loans  can  be  negotiated.  I  would  anpha- 
slze  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  guaran- 
teed loan  and  interest  subsidy  provision 
to  supplement  the  existing  grant  pro- 
gram, not  to  supplant  it.  In  the  face  of 
more  than  $600  million  of  approved  but 
unfunded  grant  applications,  I  believe 
we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  upon  the 
grant  mechanism  to  meet  our  schools' 
needs.  We  must  take  this  innovative  step 
of  guaranteed  loans  and  interest  subsi- 
dies to  overcome  the  substantial  unmet 
needs;  $8  million  maximum  authorized' 
to  pay  interest  subsidies  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  with  annual  $8  million  increments 
for  4  additional  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  me  that  we  can  com- 
bine the  utility  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  an  intelligent  way  so  that  they 
will  be  of  very  great  use  and  it  will  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  the  grant  section  of 
the  bUl. 

Extend  and  increase  the  maximum 
level  of  student  scholarships  which  is  es- 
timated to  cost  $40  million  in  fiscal  year 
1972— and  rising  to  $48  mlUion  in  fiscal 
year  1976— add  a  program  of  loan  guar- 
antees and  have  all  student  assistance 
programs  include  Incentives  for  practice 
in  medically  underserved  areas.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  at  this  time  to  have 
liberal  forgiveness  authority  to  encour- 
age distribution  by  specialty,  as  well  as 
geographic  area.  This  is  of  particular  Im- 
portance to  the  improvement  and  dis- 
tribution of  health  care. 

Incentive  capitation  grant  authority 

in  addition  to  other  institutional  support 
programs  based  on  enrollment — which 
would  pay  $6,000  for  each  student  of  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry for  graduating  under  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, rather  than  the  traditional  4  years 
or  longer.  A  number  of  schools  of  medi- 
cine have  inaugurated  experimental  pro- 
grams to  shorten  the  period  of  study  for 
some  of  the  students  enrolled.  Other 
schools  of  medicine,  as  weU  as  those  of  os- 
teopathy and  dentistry,  are  currently 
considering  shortening  the  period  of  ed- 
ucation of  their  students.  The  proposed 
provision  will  assure  that  for  these  in- 
novative programs.  Federal  resources 
would  be  provided  comparable  to  those 


provided  for  the  longer  period  of  training 
plus  a  $2,000  bonus  intended  as  an  addi- 
tional incentive.  The  total  institutional 
support  authorization,  based  on  capita- 
tion, is  $426  million  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  rises  to  $516.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Extend  and  broaden  project  grant  au- 
thority to  authorize  health  manpower 
initiative  awards  directed  toward  solu- 
tion of  critical  health  manpower  prob- 
lems; and  several  other  programs  aimed 
at  bringing  manpower  to  medically 
underserved  areas.  This  program  offers 
an  enormous  opportunity  for  improving 
the  numbers  and  distribution  of  health 
personnel  and  for  relating  health  man- 
power more  directly  to  changing  patterns 
of  health  care.  The  authority  is  flexible 
so  that  efforts  thereunder  can  be 
responsive  to  health  manpower  needs  as 
they  arise.  These  efforts  can  encourage 
experiments  and  breakthroughs  which 
show  particular  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  health  manpower 
problems,  including  those  in  given  geo- 
graphic areas  and  those  relating  to  new 
approaches  to  health  care  and  health 
manpower  training;  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  authorized  with  an- 
nual $15  million  increments  for  4  addi- 
tional years. 

The  rising  expense  of  health  profes- 
sions education  in  recent  years  has 
placed  an  increasingly  heavy  financial 
burden  on  the  students  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Many  highly  motivated  and  quali- 
fied students  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
such  training.  To  those  ends  the  bill 
offers  a  variety  of  student  assistance 
ranging  from  scholarships,  through  di- 
rect loans,  to  loan  guarantees.  Tlie  school 
and  student  together  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  select  the  form  and  amount  of 
assistance  best  suited  to  the  student's 
need.  All  students,  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic background,  are  offered  loan  for- 
giveness if  they  practice  in  an  under- 
served  area.  Once  a  physician  establishes 
a  practice,  he  is  not  Ukely  to  move.  A 
survey  showed  that  63  percent  of  rrfiy- 
sicians  had  not  moved  from  the  original 
practice  or  location.  Encouraging  physi- 
cians to  begin  their  practices  in  shortage 
areas  could  make  real  Impact  on  improv- 
ing the  distribution  of  health  care. 

Encourage  students  with  financial  dif- 
ficulty and  from  low-income  families  to 
begin  or  continue  their  education  by  glv- 
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ing  a  priority  for  scholarship  f imds  and 
offer  forgiveness  and  cancellation  of  di- 
rect or  guaranteed  loans  in  the  event 
they  are  forced  to  leave  school. 

XNirnTUTlONAI.  CAFrrATION  stttpost 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  \& 
designed  to  establish  an  explicit  Federal 
role  concerning  the  support  of  health 
manpower.  Thus,  It  provides  to  each  edu- 
cational institution  an  award  intended  to 
cover  approximately  one-third  of  the  av- 
erage per  student  educational  costs  in- 
curred nationally  by  such  institutions,  if 
the  institution  meets  eligibility  require- 
ments set  forth  In  the  bill.  We  do  not  go 
as  far  as  we  would  like  to,  but  we  do  cover 
one-third  of  the  cost. 

Although  the  individual  institutional 
support  award  is  deemed  an  "entitle- 
ment," this  was  done  to  set  forth  na- 
tional funding  priorities  and  stimulate 
the  institutions  to  seek  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  provide  sufficient  levels  of 
appropriations  to  meet  such  entitle- 
ments. However,  the  legislation  Is  not 
intended  to  confer  any  legally  enforce- 
able right  upon  any  school.  The  bill 
specifically  provides — section  770(a)— as 
follows : 

The  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive and,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Ckxle, 
or  any  other  law,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

VXNANCIAI.  Dia&SRa  azuxr 
The  financial  burdens  of  health- 
professions  schools  have  become  so  great 
that  a  number  of  existing  schools  today 
are  considering  closing  their  doors.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced  a 
bill  In  the  91st  Congress  to  provide 
$100,000,000  in  disaster  relief  to  medical 
and  dental  schools,  which  passed  the 
Senate  but  was  modified  In  conference. 
Although  the  substantially  increased 
capitation  grant  program  provided  by 
this  bill  should  alleviate  the  financial 
distress  in  schools  of  the  health  profes- 
sions, a  number  of  these  schools  may 
need  temporary  financial  assistance  be- 
fore their  fiscal  problems  can  be  solved. 
Therefore,  the  bill  establishes  a  special 
separate  authority  for  grants  to  assist 
schools  in  financial  distress,  but  the  au- 
thorization level  of  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972  decreases  with  each  year  as 
the  institutional  assistance  awards  sta- 
bilize the  finances  of  these  Institutions, 
to  a  level  of  $10  million  In  fiscal  year 
1976. 

As  I  proposed  in  my  bill  in  the  Slst 
Congress,  the  grants  would  be  made  on 
special  terms  and  conditions,  including 
requirements  that  the  school  agree  to 
disclose  any  financial  information  or  data 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of  that 
school's  financial  distress,  and  require 
the  school  to  carry  out  appropriate  oper- 
ational and  financial  reforms  on  the  basis 
of  Information  obtained. 

coicptrnx  TBcairoLOCT 

It  Is  particularly  desirable  in  these 
times,  when  the  expectations  and  de- 
mands for  health  services  have  so  far 
outstripped  the  ci«>abllitie8  of  scarce  re- 
sources to  d^ver  them,  that  the  many 
potential  uses  of  computer  technology  be 


exidored.  tested,  and  more  widely  ap- 
plied. I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  bill's  provision  luldlng  a 
program  of  grants  to  plan  and  develop 
freestanding  or  university-based  com- 
puter laboratories  to  enable  the  utiliza- 
tion of  modem  computer  technologies  by 
physicians  and  other  health  personnel  in 
the  provision  of  health  services.  Twenty- 
five  milllcm  d<rilars  is  authorized  for  each 
year  of  the  bill. 

Computer  technology  has  the  potential 
for  increasing  the  quantity  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  efficiency  of  medical 
and  other  health  care  services,  and  for 
making  possiUe  improved  distritMition  of 
services  of  hi|^  quality  through  com- 
munication networks  and  computerized 
medical  Information  and  diagnostic  aids, 
as  well  as  research  the  fimctions  per- 
formed by  physicians  to  determine  which 
functions  could  more  appropriately  be 
performed  by  other  personnel. 

Although  the  computers'  introduction 
into  the  health  industry  Is  very  recent, 
enormous  strides  have  already  occurred 
and  computer  technology  can  provide 
the  strategy  for  effective  health  care  de- 
livery. A  computer-assisted  doctor  Is 
freed  to  concern  himself  with  care  more 
uniquely  human,  such  as  mftnaging  the 
emotional  aspects  of  illness,  applying 
bedside  skills,  and  exercising  judgment 
in  the  ncmquantlflable  areas  of  rHnica] 
cure.  He  no  longer  will  need  to  store  vast 
amoimts  of  technical  information  in  liis 
mind,  but  rather  he  can  rely  on  the  com- 
puter as  an  intellectual  adjunct  to  pro- 
vide him  with  instantaneous  Information. 
Frequent  dialog  with  the  computer 
will  allow  him  the  opportunity  to  receive 
the  most  probable  diagnosis  and  extract 
the  suggested  course  of  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1971  would  make  possible  an 
expanded  Federal  health  manpower 
training  program  designed  to  produce  the 
manpower  resources  essential  to  achiev- 
ing national  health  care  objectives. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  uid  iHt>vlde 
the  health  maniwwer  required  to  meet 
national  needs  for  health  and  medical 
care. 

ExHiBrr  1 
S.  1183 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new  health  man- 
power educational  Initiatives,  Increase  the 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  health  pro- 
fessions   schools    and    other    Institutions 
training  health  personnel,  improve  the  dis- 
tribution and  ln<a«ase  the  supply  of  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
Aynerica  in   Congress  assemhlei.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Uanpower 
Assistance  Act  of  1B71". 

INBTlTirnOIfAX,    OKAMTS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  heading  of  i>art  E  of  tlUe 
vn  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Pa«t  B. — IiftrriTUTioNAi,  ORAirra  To  Iicpaovx 
Txcx  PaootrcnvTTT  aks  Qttautt  or  Hcaltb 
Education** 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  770  of  such 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  395f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for 
specUJ  project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  773.  for  q>eclal  project  grants 
to  schools  of  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
or  veterinary  medicine  tinder  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section,  and  for  wn»T%«^»^  distress 
special  project  grants  to  health  prnfnssiani 
schools  under  subsection  (c)  erf  such  sectloa. 
and  for  ntanpower  educational  Initiative 
awards  under  section  773.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  are  authorised  to  be  ^pro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  grants  and  carry  out  contracts  for  con- 
tinuation of  projects,  programs,  or  activities 
for  which  a  grant  has  been  mads  or  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  section  778,  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974." 

CAPITATION    OEAMTS 

Skc.  3  (a)  The  heading  of  section  771  of 
such  Aot  (43  U.S.C.  395f-l)  is  amended  by 
strlUng  out  "pttfHTUTiowAL  OBANTS"  sod  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "cafttation  gkaxts". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragrafAia 
(3)  (b)  and  (4),  any  school  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy  wltti  an  application 
approved  under  section  774  shall  be  entitled, 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  bo  July  1. 1874. 
to  an  amount  eqtial  to  $13,000  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  students  of  such  school  who 
vnil  graduate  (ss  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  aooordanoe  with  the  provlsloos  of  subr 
section  (b)(1))  from  such  school  In  sucit 
year. 

"(3)  Any  such  school  wltti  such  an  im- 
plication for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1974.  which  wlU  not  graduate  any 
students  In  gaxtk  year  shall  be  entitled,  for 
sucdi  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount  eqxial   to — 

"(A)  •3,000  multlpUed  by  the  number  of 
full-time,  first-  and  second-year  students 
pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
in  three  years,  at 

(B)  $1,600  multiiriled  by  the  muniber  at 
full-time  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  degree  m  four  years  or  longer,  or 

"(C)  $1,500  multlphed  by  the  number  at 
fuU-tlme  first-  and  aeoond-year  students  pur- 
suing a  two-year  oourse  of  study  or  Its 
equivalent, 

who  will  graduate  (as  determined  by  the 
Secret4Lry  In  aooordasoe  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  at  this  section)  In  a 
subsequent  year  from  a  school  of  medldne, 
dentlatry,  or  osteopathy. 

"(3)(A)  Any  school  of  medldne,  dentistry, 
or  oateopathy  with  su^  an  application  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  shall 
also  be  entitled,  for  such  fiscal  year,  to  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  $2,000  In  the  caee  of  a  sebool  with  a 
course  <tf  study  leading  to  a  degree  in  three 
years,  or 

"(U)  $1,600  in  the  case  of  a  school  with 
a  oourse  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  In  four 
years  or  more, 

mult^lled  by  the  nuBd>er  of  students  who 
are  MiraUed  In  any  year  class  preceding  the 
class  whl^  wUI  gnduate  In  such  year;  who 
are  In  eicess  of  the  number  of  students  In 
the  year  claas  whl(^  wlU  graduate  In  such 
year:  and  who  will  graduate  from  sucb  school 
(M  detwmlned  by  the  Secretary  In  aooord- 
anoe with  the  provlslODB  of  suhaectlon 
(b)(1)). 

"(B)  In  no  event  riiall  any  school  be  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  $6,000  for  any  student  during 
his  entire  oourse  of  study  In  su^  sehool 
(and  the  school.  If  any.  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred) . 

*'(4)  The  amount  which  any  school  ahaU 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  under  par*gn4>b  (1) 
for  any  year  may  be  reduced  for  any  student 
who  will  graduate  In  such  year  If  a  portion  of 
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bis  mecUcAl,  dental,  or  o«t«opatblc  training 
vu  acquired  at  anotber  acbool.  Tbe  amount 
of  ruoh  reduction  aball  be  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  tbe  relative  period 
of  tralninf;  received  by  sxich  student  In  eacb 
scbool  and  such  other  factors  as  be  deems 
appropriate." 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subeectlon  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subeectlona  (c)  and  (d)  thereof  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  the  subeectlon  of 
such  section  herein  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  amended  by  strllclng  out  erery- 
thlng  after  "doctor  of  dentistry,"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "or  an  equivalent  de- 
grae.  or  doctor  of  osteopathy  (and  iat  pur- 
poMs  of  part  F,  mich  teim  also  means  stu- 
dente  punrulng  a  full-time  course  of  study 
leadUig  to  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In 
pharmacy  or  doctor  of  jriiannacy,  doctor  of 
optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equivalent 
degree.- 

(e)  The  subsection  of  such  section  herein 
redesignated  as  subsection  (c)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  new  school  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, or  osteopathy  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  section  774  shall  be  entitled,  for 
the  ttacal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  It  will  admit  Its  first  class,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  $2,(XX)  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  full-time  students  who  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  assur- 
ances provided  by  the  schocd,  wffl  be  en- 
rolled In  the  school  In  the  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  U  made." 

SPBCIAI.    PaOJSCT    CKANTS 

8k:.  4.  Section  772  of  such  Act  (42  0.a.C. 
296f-2)   is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 

"Sec.  772.  (a)  Grants  may  be  made,  from 
sums  available  therefor  from  appropriations 
under  section  770,  to  assist  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  and  com- 
binations thereof.  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or  estab- 
lish new  programs  or  modifications  of  ex- 
isting programs  of  education  In  such  health 
professions,  including  projects  to  effect  sig- 
nificant curriculum  Improvements,  to  con- 
duct research  In  the  various  fields  related 
to  educaUon  In  such  health  profcMlona.  to 
develop  training  for.  and  to  train,  new  levels 
or  types  of  health  service  personnel.  Includ- 
ing phyrtclan's  and  dentist's  assistants,  to 
plan  experimental  teaching  programs  or  fa- 
clUtles,  to  increase  aducaUonal  opportunlUea 
for  disadvantaged  students,  to  train  students 
and  other  groups  to  use  a  team  approach 
to  tbe  deUvery  of  health  servlcea:  projects  to 
otherwise  strengthen.  Improve,  or  expand 
programs  to  train  personnel  In  such  health 
profesdons  or  help  to  Increase  the  auraly. 
or  Improve  the  distribution  by  area  or  spe- 
cialty group,  of  adequately  trained  person- 
nel In  such  health  professions  necsnary  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  NaUon;  and 
projecta  to  provide  tralneeshlps  (including 
coata  of  training  and  fees,  stipends,  and  al- 
lowances  for  the  studenu.  Including  travel 
and  subaistenoe  expenses)  for  full-time  stu- 
*'*°f  to  aacure  part  of  their  education  under 
a  preceptor  in  family  practice,  pediatrics,  in- 
ternal medicine,  or  other  health  fields  deals- 
nated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  OranU  may  be  made  from  sums  avail- 
able therefor  from  appropriations  under  sec- 
Uon  770.  to  asaUt  scbooU  of  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry. podUtry,  and  veterinary  medicine 
and  comUnaUons  thereof,  in  meeting  the 
coat  of  qjedal  projecta  to  plan,  develop,  or 
establish  new  programs  or  modifications  of 
existing  prognuns  of  education  La  such 
health  professions.  Including  projecta  to  ef- 
fect significant  curriculum  Improvementa 
to  develop  training  for,  and  to  train,  new 
leveU  or  types  of  health  serrloe  personnel,  to 
plan  experimental  teaching  programs  or  fa- 


cilities, to  expand  educational  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  studenta,  and  to  promote 
preventive  medicine;  and  projecta  to  other- 
wise strengthen.  Improve,  or  expand  pro- 
grams to  train  personnel  In  such  health 
prafesalons  or  help  to  Increase  the  supply, 
or  Improve  the  distribution  by  area  or  by 
specialty  group,  of  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel In  such  health  professions  neceasary 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  In 
determining  eligibility  of  any  such  school 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  subsection  and 
in  determining  the  amount  at  such  grant, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  tlie  particular 
needs  of  such  school,  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Nation's  health  personnel  needs,  and 
the  relative  capability  of  alternative  pro- 
grams for  helping  to  fill  those  needs. 

"(c)  Grants  may  also  be  made,  from  sums 
available  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
section  770  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  assist  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  veterinary 
medicine  wbloh  is  in  serious  financial  straita 
to  meet  its  costs  of  operation  or  which  has 
special  need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
accreditation  requlremento.  Any  such  grant 
may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  tbe  Secretary  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  necessary,  including  requlre- 
mento that  the  school  agree  (1)  to  disclose 
any  financial  Information  or  data  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  neceasary  to  determine 
the  sources  or  causes  of  that  school's  finan- 
cial distress,  (2)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
cost  analyals  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary,  and  (3)  to  Implement  any  opera- 
tional and  financial  reforms  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  information 
obtained  In  the  course  of  the  comprehensive 
cost  analysis  study  or  on  the  basis  of  other 
relevant  Information." 

MKALTH   MAin>OWXa   BOCCATIONAI. 
XNTTIATIVX  AW  AIDS 

Sac.  5.  Part  E  of  title  vn  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  773  and 
774  as  sections  774  and  775,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  772  the  following 
new  section: 

"KXALTR   MAIfPOWXa  KDUCATION 

nrniATivx  AWAXoa 

"8k:.  773.  (a)  In  order  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution, supply,  quality,  utilization,  and 
eflkslency  of  health  personnel  and  tbe  health 
services  delivery  system,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  granta  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  schools,  agenciea.  organizations, 
and  Instltutlona,  and  combinations  thereof, 
and  to  make  contracte  with  public  or  private 
schoola,  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  for  pro- 
grams or  projecta  (including  programs  w 
projecta  to  assist  State,  local,  or  other  re- 
gional arrangementa  among  schools  and  re- 
lated organizations  and  institutions  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  section)  — 

"(1)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate  ahort- 
agea  of  health  personnel  in  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  through  training  or  re- 
training such  personnel  In  faculties  located 
In  such  areas  or  to  otherwise  lm(>rove  tbe 
distribution  of  health  personnel  by  area  or 
by  ^>eclalty  group; 

"(2)  to  utilize  health  personnel  more  efll- 
clently  through  use  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  otherwise; 

'(3)  to  initiate  new  types  and  patterns,  or 
Improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  retrain- 
ing, continuing  education,  and  advanced 
training  of  health  peraoonel.  including  teach- 
ers, administrators,  speclallsta,  and  parapro- 
faaalonals  (particularly  physician's  and  den- 
tist's aaalstanta  and  pediatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner*) ,  and  Including  establishment  of  area 
health  education  centers  and  other  new  or- 
ganizational unite  for  this  purpose; 

"(4)  to  encourage  new  or  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  organlaatlon  and  dtflvery 


of  health  services  through  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  delivery  of  health  services,  tise  of 
health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
otberwlae;  and 

"(6)  to  oUierwiae  help  solve  the  Nation's 
health  personnel  or  deUvery  of  health  serv- 
ices problems. 

Granta  and  oontracta  under  this  section  may 
also  be  made  for  the  discovery,  collection,  de- 
velopment, or  confirmation  of  Information 
for,  the  planning,  development,  demonstra- 
tion, establishment,  or  maintenance  cA,  or 
tbe  alteration  or  renovation  of  existing  f«tclll- 
tles  for,  any  of  such  programs  or  projecta. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  during 
the  period  beginning  January  I.  1972.  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  SO,  1074.  to 
make  granta  to,  or  to  enter  into  oontracta 
with,  any  school  of  medicine  or  ostec^Mthy, 
which  la  accredited  as  provided  in  section 
701(a)  (3)  (A)  or  section  774(b)  (2),  to  assist 
such  school  In  developing  or  operating  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  or  In  uti- 
lizing the  facilities  and  personnel  of  a  health 
malntena]:K:e  organization.  In  providing 
training  for  tte  students  and  for  other  health 
personnel.  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract made  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  may 
not  exceed  the  additional  cost  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  school  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  personnel  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  (whether  or  not  devel- 
oped or  operated  by  the  school)  to  provide 
training. 

APPUCATtONB    rOB   CaANTS 

See.  0.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section 
of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
744  (42  U.S.C.  2d5f-^)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  General"  after  "The"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary";  and  by 
striking  out  "T71  or  T72"  after  "section"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "771,  772,  or  773". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  thereof;  redaslg- 
nating  subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c);  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (e)  thereof. 

(d)  Tbe  suibsectlon  herein  redesignated  as 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  if  tbe  application  therefor — 

"(1)  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  the  applicant  meeta  the 
eligibility  conditions  set  f<xth  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  health 
professions  scbocd; 

"  (2)  contains  or  is  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  apidl- 
cant  will  e:q)end  in  carrying  out  ita  func- 
tions as  a  school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
osteopathy,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  Is  sought,  an 
amount  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for  con- 
struction as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  are  at  least 
as  great  as  tbe  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
such  applicant  for  such  purpose  (excluding 
expenditures  of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  in 
the  fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  tbe  fis- 
cal year  for  which  such  grant  is  sou^t.  In 
the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  771.  except  that  this  clause  shall  not 
^pply  in  the  case  of  Howard  ITniveralty; 

"(3)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the  de- 
termination required  of  him  under  this  part 
and  such  assurances  as  be  may  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  part; 
and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reporta,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  aaaure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  an  applicant  under  this  part." 
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ntxioftts.  AovnoKT  coukcxl 
Sk.  7.  Sffectlve  July  1.  1971,  the  section 
of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
776  (42  VS.C.  296f-4)  is  repealed. 

RXALTB  MANVOWm,  tMSKAMCn,  AKD  UMUBT  FA- 

czurm  ooNSTKucnoN  assbrajici 
Sk.  8.  Part  A  of  title  vn  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Pabt  a — ^Hkaltb  MANPOwm,  Rsskabcb.  and 
LxBaAXT  FAcnxms  Constbdction  Assist- 
ance 

"coNsraucnoN  assistanck 

"Sk.  701.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1072,  and  for  eacb  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  granta  iindo'  paragraph  (3)  to  asalst  in  the 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  (Includ- 
ing interim  facilities),  faculties  for  ad- 
vanced or  continuing  education,  medical  li- 
brary facilities,  or  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  In  the  sciences  related  to  health. 
Sums  appropriated  for  construction  granta 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation   until   expended. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
'construction'  with  respect  to  any  project 
means  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  and 
the  acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling,  ren- 
ovation, rehabilitation,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
isting buildings;  equipping  new  and  exist- 
ing buildings  (whether  or  not  expanded,  re- 
modeled, renovated,  rehabilitated,  or  altered) 
Including,  m  the  case  of  medical  libraries, 
provision  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment but  not  books,  pamphlete,  or  related 
material;  and  the  'cost  of  construction'  in- 
cludes architect's  fees  in  connection  with 
any  construction  but  shall  not  Include  the 
cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  ( except  in  the 
case  of  acquisition  of  an  existing  building) , 
nor  the  cost  of  construction  of  so  much  of 
any  facility  as  Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  reli- 
gious worship; 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  teach- 
ing facilities'  means  areas  dedicated  for  use 
by  studenta.  faculty,  administrative,  or  main- 
tenance personnel  for  clinical  purposes,  re- 
search activities,  libraries,  classrooms,  oBlces, 
auditoriums,  dining  areas,  student  activities, 
or  other  related  purposes  necessary  for,  and 
apprc^rlate  to,  the  conduct  of  comprehensive 
programs  of  education,  but  shall  not  Include 
off-site  Improvementa  or  living  quarters; 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  E,  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  agency, 
organization,  or  Institution,  or  combination 
thereof,  means  an  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stitution, or  combination  thereof,  which  is 
owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations,  no  part  of  tbe  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual,  and  a  'combination'  of  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  means  a  con- 
sortium or  other  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween or  among  such  agencies,  organizations, 
or  Institutions; 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'sciences 
related  to  health'  includes  medldna,  oste- 
opathy, dentistry,  and  public  health,  and 
fundamental  and  applied  sciences  when  re- 
lated thereto; 

"(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'affili- 
ated hospital'  means  a  hospital  as  defined  in 
section  045,  which  Is  not  owned  by,  but  is 
affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations) 
with,  any  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution,  or  combination  thereof,  which 
meeta  the  eligibility  conditions  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection: 

"(P)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  part 
E.  and  part  F,  'school  of  medicine',  'school 
of  dentistry',  'school  of  osteopathy',  'school 
of  pharmacy',  'school  of  optometry",  'school 
of  podiatry',  'school  of  veterinary  medicine*, 
and  'school  of  public  health'  mean  a  school 


which  provides  training  leading,  respectively, 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  msdldns,  a  degree  of 
doctM'  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  octaopathy,  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equi- 
valent degree,  a  degree  oS  doctor  of  optome- 
try or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  podiatry,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  vet- 
erinary medldne  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
and  a  graduate  degree  in  pubUc  health,  and 
including  advanced  training  related  to  such 
training  provided  by  any  such  achool; 

"(G)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  B,  'schocd  of  nursing'  means  a  collegi- 
ate, afisoclate  degree,  or  diploma  school  of 
nursing,  as  defined  In  subsections  (c),  (d). 
and  (e).  respectively,  of  section  843,  or  a 
graduate  schocrt  of  nursing; 

"(H)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'in- 
terim facilities'  means  teaching  facilities  de- 
signed to  provide  teaching  space  on  a  short- 
term  (leas  than  10  yean)  baals  while  facul- 
ties of  a  more  permanent  nature  are  being 
planned  and  constructed;  and 

"(I)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  part,  'medical 
Ubrary'  means  a  Ubrary  related  to  the  sci- 
ences related  to  health. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
granta  In  amounta  not  to  exceed  S7  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  proj- 
ecta for  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private — 

"(A)  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  veteri- 
nary medicine,  or  pubUc  health,  or  combi- 
nations thereof,  which  are  accredited  by  a 
recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  tbe  Commissioner  of  Ediicatlon. 
or  which  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  appUcable  accreditation  standards  will 
be  met  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  which 
provide  a  program  of  education  leading  to 
the  first  profesBlonal  degree  in  such  disci- 
pline; 

"(B)  graduate,  coUeglate,  associate  degree, 
or  diploma  8cho<^  of  nursing; 

"(C)  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  are 
accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpoee  by  the  Commis- 
sioner ofEducation,  or  which  provide  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  applicable  accredita- 
tion standards  wUl  be  met  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  which  provide  one  or  more 
programs  of  education  In  an  allied  health 
field  specified  by  regulaUons  of  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(D)  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  need  teaching  facul- 
ties for  the  support  of  any  health  personnel 
educational  program; 

"(E)  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  compe- 
tent to  engage  in  the  type  of  health  re- 
search for  which  a  faculty  is  to  be  con- 
structed; and 

"(F)  aflUlated  hospitals  with  applications 
which  are  approved  by  the  schools,  agencies, 
organizations,  or  InsUtuUons  with  which 
such  hospitals  are  affiliated  and  which  oth- 
erwise comply  with  the  requirementa  of  thla 
section. 

"(4)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  private 
schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  specified  In 
paragraph  (3),  to  carry  out  needed  projecta 
which  have  been  approved  under  this  section 
for  the  construction  of  such  faculties  as  are 
specified  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary, 
during  the  period  be^nnlng  July  1, 1971.  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30.  1974.  may 
guarantee  In  accordance  with  this  section,  to 
non -Federal  lenders  making  loans  to  such 
schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  for  such 
projecta,  payment  when  due  of  the  principal 
of  and  interest  on  loans  for  construction  of 
the  projecta.  The  Secretary  is  also  author- 
ized to  make  conunltmenta,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  make  such  guarantees  prior 


to  the  mairing  of  such  loans.  Ho  such  loan 
guarantee  may,  except  undar  such  speolal 
circumstances  and  under  such  oondltlons  as 
are  prescribed  by  regulations,  apply  to  any 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  grant 
under  this  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States,  exceeds  90  per  centum  at  the  oost 
of  oonstruotton  of  tbe  project;  nor  may  any 
such  goarantae  apply  to  more  than  90  per 
centum  ot  tbe  loss  of  principal  at  and  Inter- 
est on  the  loan. 

"(6)  In  order  to  asatst  nonprofit  private 
schools,  agencies,  organisations,  and  InsUta- 
tlons,  and  combinations  tharsof ,  specified  tn 
paragraph  (3) ,  to  carry  out  nesded  projecta 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  TpiM«^Hl  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary,  during  the 
period  beginning  J«Uy  I,  1971,  and  ending 
with  tbe  close  of  June  30,  1974,  may  pay,  to 
the  holder  of  any  loan  guaranteed  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  and  on  behalf  of  such 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution, 
or  combination  thereof,  amounta  stifflcient  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
anniun  the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan.  Bach  holder  of  a 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section  shaU 
have  a  contractual  right  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  interest  paymenta  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  tbe  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  assistance 
under  this  section  is  sought)  by  which  an 
appUoaUan  therafor  must  be  filed,  except 
that  no  such  application  may  be  approved 
unleas  it  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  prior 
to  July  1.  1974.  Assistance  applied  for  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  only  if  the  ap- 
plication therefor  is  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary upon  his  determination  that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  is  among  the  schocrts. 
agencies,  organisations,  or  institutions,  or 
combinations  thereof,  which  are  eligible  for 
the  assistance  appUed  for; 

"(B)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (1)  for 
not  less  than  30  years  after  completion  of 
construction  (or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify  in  tbe  case  of  an  in- 
terim faculty),  the  faculty  wUl  be  used  for 
tbe  purpoees  for  which  it  is  to  be  construct- 
ed, and  wUl  not  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship . 
(U)  sufficient  funds  wUl  be  avaUable  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  faculty,  and  (Ui)  sufficient 
funds  wUl  be  avaUable.  when  construction 
is  completed,  for  effecUve  use  of  the  faculty 
for  the  time  specified  in  clause  (1)  for  tbe 
purpose  for  which  it  Is  being  constructed: 

"(C)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(D)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  faculty 
wUl  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevaUlng  on  simUar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  LalxM'  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Ba- 
con Act.  as  amended  (40  U3.C.  276a-278aA ) ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  aball  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  in 
this  subparagraph,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  I960  (19  Fit.  3176;  84  Stat.  1287) , 
and  secUon  a  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934, 
as  amended  (40  VS.C.  27ec) ; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  aa- 
sistanoe  under  this  section  tn  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility  Intended,  at  least  In  part, 
for  the  provision  of  health  servloss,  an  op- 
portunity has  been  provided  for  oomment 
on  tbe  project  by  (i)  the  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  (designated  by  the 
State  as  required  by  section  314(a)  (2)  (A). 
and    (U)    the    public    or    nonprofit    private 
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agency  or  organization  responalble  for  the 
pUn  at  plana  rtfarred  to  In  aactlon  314(b) 
and  eovertng  tba  ar«a  In  which  such  project 
la  to  b*  looatad  or,  if  there  U  no  auch  agency, 
auch  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organlaatlon  (tf  any)  as  perfonsa,  aa  de- 
termined In  acoordanoa  with  criteria  of  the 
Secretary,  almllte  functtona; 

"(P)  oontalna  adeqxiate  aaeuranoea  that 
tbe  applicant  will  keep  aoch  reoorda,  and 
afford  auch  acceea  thereto,  and  make  auch 
reporta.  In  such  form  and  containing  auch 
Information  aa  the  Secretary  may  reaaon- 
ably  require; 

"(O)  In  the  caae  of  an  appUeatlon  for  a 
loan  guarantee  or  intereat  aubaMy  payment, 
the  terma,  oondltlona,  aecorlty  (if  any),  and 
schedule  and  amount  of  repaymenta  with  re- 
spect to  the  loan  are  auAdent  to  protect  the 
flnanolal  Intereat  of  the  United  Statca  and 
are  otherwlae  reaaonable,  including  a  de- 
termination that  the  rate  at  Intereat  doee 
not  exceed  auch  per  centum  per  an- 
num on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing as  tbe  Secretary  detemdnea  to  be 
reaaonable.  taking  Into  aceount  tbe  range  of 
Intereat  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  mar- 
ket for  similar  loans  and  the  rlaka  aaeumed 
by  the  United  States:  and 

"(H)  In  the  caae  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee,  the  loan  woitld  not  be  avail- 
able on  reaaonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  the  guarantee   under  this  section. 

"(3)  Within  auch  aggregate  monetary 
limit  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  appli- 
cationa  which  (aolely  by  reaaon  of  tbe  In- 
ability of  the  appllcanta  to  give  the  aasur- 
anoe  required  by  clause  (B)(ll)  ot  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  fall  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  approval  set  forth  In  this 
subsection  may  be  approved  upon  condition 
that  the  applicanU  give  the  assurance  re- 
quired by  such  clause  (B)  (II)  within  a  rea- 
aonable time  and  upon  such  other  reaaonable 
terms  and  conditions  aa  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  tmder  this  aection.  the  Secretary 
may  reserve  from  any  appropriation  therefor 
the  amount  of  such  grant  as  determined  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  subeectlon  (a); 
and  the  amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in 
such  Installments  consistent  with  construc- 
tion progress,  aa  the  Secretary  may  detCT- 
mlne.  Tbe  Secretary's  reeervation  at  any 
amount  under  thU  subsection  may  be 
amended  by  him  either  upon  approval  of  an 
amendment  of  the  application  or  upon  re- 
vision of  the  eatlmated  coat  of  oonstruction 
of  the  facility.  Amendment  of  an  approved 
application  shall  be  subject  to  approval  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

"(2)  In  detM'mlnlng  the  aax>unt  of  any 
grant  under  this  aection  there  shaU  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  coat  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A>  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  tbe  appll- 
caAt  has  obtained,  or  Is  aaaured  of  obtaining, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  which  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  the  grant  under  this 
section,  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  fimds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(3)  If.  within  twenty  yean  (or  the^aborter 
period  apeciOed  by  tbe  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  701  ( b)  ( 1 ) ,  in  the  case  of  oonstruc- 
tion  of  interim  facilities)  after  completion 
of  any  conatructlon  for  which  a  grant  haa 
been  paid  under  this  subeectlon — 

"(A)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  abaU  oeaae  to  be  an  eligible  achool. 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  under  aubeaotlon  (a),  or 

"(B)  the  facility  shall  oease  to  be  used  for 
the  purpoeea  for  which  It  was  constructed 
( unleea  the  Secretary  determlnea.  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  that  there  U  good 
cauae  for  releadng  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  ao),  or 

"(C)  the  tacilUy  la  used  for  sectarian  In- 
struotlon  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship. 


the  United  Btatee  ahaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (aa  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dls- 
rict  in  which  such  facility  is  situated)  of  the 
facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation bore  to  the  coat  of  construction  of 
auch  facility. 

"(4)  (A)  Tbe  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
aectlon  (a)  the  amount  of  any  payment  ntade 
pursuant  to  such  guarantee,  unless  tbe  Sec- 
retary far  good  cause  waives  such  right  of 
recovery,  and,  upon  m«.fcing  any  such  pay- 
ment, the  United  States  shaU  be  subrogated 
to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the 
payments  with  reepect  to  which  the  guaran- 
tee waa  made. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  paragraph 
(5).  any  terms  and  conditions  applicable 
to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section  may 
be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
be  determlnea  It  to  be  consistent  with  the 
flnanclal  Intereet  of  tbe  United  States. 

"(5)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  tbe 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
Incontestable  in  the  hands  of  an  applicant 
on  whoae  behalf  such  guarantee  Is  made,  and 
as  to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mlsrepreeenta- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

"(0)  The  cumulative  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outatandlng  at  any  time  with 
respect  to  which  guaranteea  have  been  issued 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  such  limi- 
tations as  may  be  specified  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(7)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy fund  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund")  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriations  acts, 
(1)  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  un- 
der this  section  and  (II)  for  payment  of  in- 
terest authorized  by  subsection  (a)(S). 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  time  to  time  such  aimounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  sums  required  for 
the  fund.  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  amounts  recelve^by  the  Secretary  or 
other  property  or  aaseis  derived  by  him  from 
his  operations  under  this  section.  Including 
any  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 
If  at  any  time  the  sums  In  the  fund  are  In- 
sufficient (I)  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  luider  guarantees 
issued  by  him  under  this  section  or  (U)  to 
make  payments  of  intereet  authorized  by 
subeectlon  (a)(6).  he  is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  auch  forms  and  denom- 
inations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
only  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  In  appropriation  acta. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obUgatlon  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  during  the 
month  preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes 
or  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  Issued 
hereunder  and  for  that  purpose  be  Is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  and  the  purposea  for  which  the 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act,  as 


amended,  are  extended  to  indlude  any  pur- 
chaae  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obUgattons 
acquired  by  him  under  tWs  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obUgaUona  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  p>aragraph  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund. 

"  (8)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  (A)  to  applicants  under 
this  aection  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate Bchoola.  agencies,  organizations,  and 
institutions,  and  combinations  thereof,  in 
designing  and  planning  tbe  construction  of 
any  faciUty  for  which  financial  aeslstanoe 
may  be  provided  under  this  section,  and  (B) 
to  State  of  Interstate  planning  agencies 
established  to  plan  programs  for  relieving 
shortages  of  training  capacity  for  health 
personnel." 

mraax  TSAiNnto  okants  and  coNraAcra 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  806 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
a96-396g)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "808" 
after  "section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"803";  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the  next  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years";  by  Inserting  "or  to  develop 
training  for,  or  to  train,  new  levels  or  types  of 
nursing  or  related  health  personnel."  after 
"fields  of  nursing  education."  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  to  promote  the  full  utilization  of 
nursing  skills"  after  "adequately  trained 
nursing  personnel". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  auch  aection  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  public  or  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  for  any  of  the  purpoeea 
specified  in  subeectlon  (a)." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Any  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assist  schools  of  nursing  which  are  In  serious 
financial  straits  to  meet  their  costs  of  opera- 
tion, or  to  assist  schools  of  nursing  which 
have  special  need  for  financial  asalstance  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements,  may  be 
made  upon  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
necessary.  Including  requirements  that  the 
school  agree  (1)  to  disclose  any  financial  In- 
formation or  data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  that  school's  financial  distress.  (3) 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  and 
(3)  to  Implement  operational  and  financial 
reforms  recommended  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  information  obtained  In  the 
course  of  the  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  or  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  In- 
formation." 

(d)  (1)  Part  A  of  titie  Vin  of  such  Act  la 
further  amended  by  striking  out  sections 
801,  803.  803.  804.  and  806  of  such  Act  and 
redesignating  sections  805.  807.  and  808  as 
sections  801.  802,  and  803.  respectively. 

(3)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  802  (43  UJ3.C.  296f)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "806  or  806"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "801"  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  thereof;  by  striking  out  "806" 
In  clause  (1)  of  mibeecUon  (c)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "801";  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (b). 

(3)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  re- 
designated as  section  803  (43  UJ3.C.  296g) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after 
"803.":  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  there- 
of; by  Inserting  "and  such  sums  aa  may  be 
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neoeaaary  tar  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  flacal 
years,"  after  "1B71";  and  by  striking  out  "vm- 
der  section  806  and  institutional  grants  un- 
der aection  806"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  801". 

(e)  Section  841  of  such  Act  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  843  of  such  Act  (42  VB.C. 
298b)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  for  the 
purpoaee  of  titie  VII,"  after  "(c)",  "(d)", 
and  "(e)". 

(g)  Section  880(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Train- 
ing". 

(h)  Section  868  of  such  Act  (42  V3.C. 
298C-7)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "enter 
Into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  $100,000  per 
year,  with"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with."  In  subsection  (a)  thereof;  by  striking 
out  "organizations"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "agencies,  organizations."  In  such 
subsection;  and  by  striking  out  all  In  clause 
(1)  thereof  before  "training  In  the  field  of 
nursing,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "iden- 
tifying potential  nursing  candidates  and 
encouraging  them  to  undertake  training,  re- 
training, or  education  which  Is  a  prerequisite 
for,  or  part  of,  educational". 

(1)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  821  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  tralneeshlps  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  nurses  to  teach  In  the 
various  fields  of  nxirse  training  (Including 
practical  nurse  training),  to  serve  In  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  capacities,  or 
to  serve  In  other  professional  nursing  spe- 
cialties determined  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire advanced  training." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon 
General"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary" wherever  It  appears  therein. 

rHMBMLLT     TSSWtXI    LOANS     TO     BXALTH 
PXOrEBSIONS  STTTDKNTS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  423 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (limit- 
ing the  Issuance  of  Federal  loan  Insurance 
certificates  In  States  where  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  determines  that  all  eligible  ed- 
ucational Institutions  have  access  to  non- 
Federal  loan  Insurance  programs)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  Inserting  ".  or"  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

"(3)  for  insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
health  professions  student,  without  regard 
to  any  determination  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)." 

(b)  (1)  Section  436  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'health  professions  student' 
means  a  student  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study,  at  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  doctor  of  osteopathy,  bachelcx-  at  acl- 
ence  In  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  podiatry,  doctor  of  optometry  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  a  degree  or 
diploma  In  nursing  or  an  equivalent  degree." 

(2)  (A)  Such  section  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  'Institu- 
tion of  higher  education'  means,  also,  a  pub- 
lic or  nonproOt  private  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
optometry,  veterinary  medicine  or  nursing 
which  is  located  in  a  State  and  Is  accredited 
as  provided  in  section  701(a)  (3)  (A),  aection 
774(b)(2),  or  section  843(f)    of  the  PubUc 


Health  Service  Act,  or  subsection  (f )  at  this 
aection." 

(B)  Subaectitm  (b)  is  further  amended  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof  by  striking  out 
"any  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or 
associate  degree  school  of  nursing  and". 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  435  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  means 
a  collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  diploma 
school  of  nurvlng." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  436  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)(1)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of 
nursing*  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity which  provides  primarily  or  exclu- 
sively a  program  of  education  in  professional 
nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelcn'  of  arts,  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence, bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equivalent 
degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  in  nursing, 
and  Including  advanced  training  related  to 
such  program  of  education  provided  by  such 
school,  but  only  if  such  program,  or  such 
unit,  college,  or  university  Is  accredited. 

"(2)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  Junior  col- 
lege, community  college,  college,  or  university 
which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively  a 
two-year  program  of  education  in  profee- 
sional  nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  but  only  If  such  program,  or 
such  unit,  college,  or  university  Is  accredited. 

"(3)  The  term  'diploma  school  of  nursing' 
means  a  school  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or 
university,  or  an  Independent  school,  which 
provides  primarily  or  exclusively  a  program  of 
education  in  professional  nursing  and  allied 
subjects  leading  to  a  diploma  or  to  equiva- 
lent indicia  that  such  program  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed,  but  only  If  such  pro- 
gram, or  such  affiliated  school  or  such  hos- 
pital or  university  or  such  independent  school 
Is  accredited." 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIM17M  AMOUNTS  OF  INDrVHTTAL 
INSUREH  loans  to  health  PBOrESSIONS  STU- 
DENTS 

Sec.  11.  I  a)  Subsection  (a)  of  aection  425 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (ilmlt- 
!ng  the  size  of  individual  federally  Insured 
loans)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than 
a  health  professions  student)"  after  "stu- 
dent" where  it  appears  in  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  such  subeectlon;  by  Inserting 
••(1)"  after  "(a)";  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  pMiragraph: 

"(21  The  total  of  the  loans  made  to  a 
health  professions  student  In  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner )  which  may 
be  covered  by  Federal  loan  Insurance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  $5,000  (or.  In  the 
csae  of  a  nursing  student  $2,500) .  Amounts 
so  covered  shall  be  included  in  computing  the 
ag^egate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  Insured  loans  to  a  student  for  purposes  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  but  the  limitation 
upon  such  aggregate  Imposed  by  that  para- 
graph shall  not  t^ply  to  a  health  professions 
student." 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
"loans  to  any  individual  student"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  a  health  professions  stu- 
dent) ,  and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
$5,000  In  loans  to  any  Individual  health  pro- 
fessions student  (except  that  such  loan  may 
not  exceed  $2,500  to  any  nursing  student) ,"; 
(2)  by  inserting  after  "insured  loans  made  to 
any  student"  the  following:  "(other  than  a 
health  professions  stud«it)";  and  (3)  by  In- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  in  the  computation 
of  which  there  shall  be  Included  any  amount 
loaned  to  such  student  while  he  was  a  health 
professions  student". 


KXTENSION   or  aKPATMXNT  PXKXOD  tO*   HXaLTB 

paonassioNs  studkntb 
Sk.  12.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427  (2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  U 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  "nor  more 
than  ten  years"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the 
case  of  a  health  professions  students,  may 
not  exceed  twenty  years)";  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting after  "the  period  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  years"  the  following:  "(or,  in 
the  case  of  a  health  professions  student,  may 
not  exceed  twenty-five  years) ". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  (1)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "at  least  six 
academic  years  of  study"  the  following: 
"(and  at  least  four  additional  academic  years 
of  study  by  any  such  student  as  a  health 
professions  student) ". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "nor  more  than  ten  years" 
the  following:  "(or.  In  tbe  case  of  a  health 
professions  student,  nor  more  than  twenty 
years)". 

DEFXaaAL    OF    aZPATMENT     DUaiNG     PEaiOOB    OP 
ADVANCED    KKALTR    TEAININC 

Sec.  13  (a)  Clause  (C)  of  section  427(a)  (2) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "(Iv) ", 
and  by  inserting  after  "1964,"  the  following: 
"or  (V)  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  with  re- 
spect to  locuis  made  to  health  professions 
students,  of  advanced  professional  training 
in  health.  Including  Internships  and  resi- 
dences,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(b)  la 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  clause  (J)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (K)  and  Inserting 
••;  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (3)  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  paragraph  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(L)  provides,  with  respect  to  loans  to 
health  professions  students,  that  periodic  In- 
stallments of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but 
Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  of  advanced 
professional  training  in  health,  Including  in- 
ternships and  residences." 

(c)  Paragraph  (A)  of  section  438(a)(3) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(b)  (1)  (L)  or  sub- 
section" after  "described  In  subsection". 

FEDERAL  ASSfMPriON  OF  KEPATMENT  OBLIGA- 
TION OF  STUDENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  WHO  PROVIDE  P8IMAST  CARE 
OR  OTHERWISE  PRACTICE  IN  MKDICALLT  UNSSR- 
SERVXD  AREAS 

Sec.  14.  (ai  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

•REPATMENT  BT  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS WHO  PROVIDE  PRIMAET  CARE  OB  OTHER- 
WISE PRACTICE  IN  MKDICALLT  UNDEBSXRVKD 
AREAS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  If  any  person  who,  after  June 
30,  1971,  received  a  loan  or  loans  as  a  health 
professions  student  Insured  under  this  part 
(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  general,  fam- 
ily. Internal,  or  pediatric  medicine,  or  nursing 
or,  If  the  Secretary  by  regulation  shall  so 
provide.  In  the  practice  of  any  other  aspect 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry  or  In 
the  practice  of  pharmacy,  podiatry,  op- 
tometry, or  veterinary  medicine,  and  (3)  does 
so  In  an  area  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  medically  underserved  area,  then  $5,000 
( or  25  per  centum  in  the  case  cA  a  nurse)  of 
the  total  of  such  loan  or  loans  to  any  such 
person,  plus  accrued  interest  thereon,  which 
Is  unpaid  as  of  the  date  that  such  practice 
begins  shall  be  paid  thereafter  by  the  Oom- 
mlssioner  for  each  completed  year  of  such 
practice.  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  des- 
ignations of  areas  under  the  preceding  aen- 
tence  only  after  providing  an  opportunity  for 
comment  thereon  to  (A)  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
or  agenclea  (designated  by  the  State  or  Statas 
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M  required  by  aectloa  314  (ft)  (3)  (A)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act) ,  and  (B)  the  lo- 
cal are*  health  planning  Bgeney  responsible 
for  the  plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section 
314(b)  of  such  Act  for  the  area  Involved  or, 
If  there  la  nd  such  agency,  such  other  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organisa- 
tion (If  any)  as  performs,  as  determined  in 
acoordanoe  with  criteria  of  the  Secretary, 
similar  functions. 

"(b)  The  Oommlsstoner  shall,  on  or  before 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan  in- 
stallment which  may  fall  due  within  any  year 
for  which  the  borrower,  at  the  completion 
thereof,  would  be  eligible  to  have  such  loan  or 
inctanment  paid  as  provided  In  thla  section, 
upoo  the  declaration  of  suota  borrower,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Oom- 
missioner  may  preaerlbe  (and  supported  by 
such  other  evidence  as  the  Commlasloner  may 
reaM>nably  require) ,  that  the  borrower  is  then 
engaged  as  deaorlbed  by  subaectlon  (a) ,  and 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  so  engaged  for 
the  period  required  (In  the  absence  of  this 
subMction)  to  entitle  him  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  this  section  for  such 
year.  A  borrower  who  falls  to  become  eligible 
to  have  made  the  payments  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year  shall  be  liable  to 
reimburse  the  Commissioner  for  any  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  subaectlon." 

(b)  ClauM  (3)  of  section  431(b)  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  section  438"  after  "sec- 
tion 437". 

(c)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427(a)(3) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"portion  of  the  interest  on  the  note  which 
Is  payable  by  the  Commissioner"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  the  note  which  Is  pay- 
able by  the  Conunlssloner" :  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  before  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  "or  section  438". 

(2)  Clause  (B)  of  section  438(b)  (2\  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose 
of  section  437"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•for  the  purpose  of  section  437  or  section 
438". 

rKDOAX.    ASBTTICPTION     Or    KEPATICXNT     OIUOA- 

noK  or  azALTR  paorEBsioNS  STUDDrrii  n* 

ncxpnoNAL  NXZD  WHO  Aaa  tn»AaL«  to  coii- 

PLXn  THKIB  sTTrom 

8«c.  15.  (a)  Part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  BducaUon  Act  of  1968.  aa  Mn^rHt^^ 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act.  U 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"■^'ATlttWT    BT    COMMiaSIOKn    OF    LOANS    TO 

HXA1.TH  paorxsaioNs   sTxrrMfTB  n»  xzckp- 

TIONAL  NTXD  WHO  AM  UltABLt  TO  COICPIXTX 
THZIX  R17DIX8 

Sac.  489.  Upon  appUcaUon  by  a  person 
who  received,  and  U  under  an  obligation  to 
repay,  any  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
which  loan  was  made  to  such  person  as  a 
health  professions  student  to  enable  him  to 
study  medicine .  osteopathy.  denUsiry.  or 
nuralng,  the  Commissioner  shall  undertake 
to  repay  (without  llabUity  to  the  applicant) 
all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and  any  Interest 
or  portion  thereof  outstanding  thereon,  upon 
hU  determinaUon.  puratiant  to  regulaUons 
of  the  Secretary  establishing  criteria  there- 
for,  that   the  applicant — 

"(1)  tailed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  his  first  professional  degree; 

"(2)  U  m  exceptlonaUy  needy'  circum- 
stances; 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged famUy  as  those  terms  may  be  defined 
by  such  regulations;  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of  med- 
icine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  or  nursing,  with- 
in two  yean  foUowlng  the  date  upon  which 
he  terminated  such  studies." 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  431(b).  as 
Act.  Is  further  anaended  by  striking  out  "and 
amended  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  438"  as  that  phrase  appears  in  such 
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clause  (as  so  amended)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  section  438.  and  section  439". 

(c)  Clause  (E)  of  section  427(a)  (2)  and 
clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  (2).  as  amended 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act.  are 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
438"  as  that  phrase  appears  In  each  such 
clause  (as  so  amended)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  section  438,  or  section  439". 

HaAI.TB  PKOVaeSIONS  AND  NTJKatNC 
SCHOLASSHIP   AMXNDMDTTS 

Discretionary  Scholarship  Orants  to  Schools 
of  Optometry,  Podiatry,  Pharmacy,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  Ueu  of  Present  En- 
titlement 

Sac.  ifl.  (a)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  aecUon 
780  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  sbaU  make  grants  as 
provided  In  this  part  to  each  public  or  other 
nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  which  is  accredited  as  provided  In 
section  701(a)(3)(A)  or  section  774(b)(2). 
for  scholarships  to  be  avrarded  annually  by 
such  school  to  students  thereof.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  make  grants  provided  In  this 
part  to  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  school 
of  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  veter- 
inary medicine,  so  accredited,  for  such 
scholarships,  upon  his  determination  that 
such  grant  will  help  fill  a  naUonal  need  for 
practitioners  of  optometry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, or  veterinary  medicine." 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Such  regulations  shall  prescribe 
the  priorities  to  be  followed  in  making  grants 
authorised  by  subsection  (a)  to  schools  of 
optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine;  and  may  Include  provisions 
for  the  apportionment  of  scholarships  from 
such  grant,  including  the  limitation  of  schol- 
arships to  one  or  vaott  classes  (by  year)  of 
the  grantee.". 

Amount  of  Health  Professions  Scholanhlp 
Orant  and  Scholarship  Award 

(b)(1)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  aonount  of 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  each  such 
school  !haU  be  equal  to  82,000"  and  inserting 
la  Ueu  thereof;  "The  amount  of  the  grant 
under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  to 
each  such  school  shaU  be  equal  to.  and  the 
amount  of  the  grant  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  to  each  such  school 
shall  not  exceed,  83,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  (3)  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "82,500"  and  in- 
serting "88,000"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Scholarship  Orant  Determined  by  Number  of 
Disadvantaged  Studenu  Enrolled  at  Eligi- 
ble Institutions;  KUglblUty  of  Disadvan- 
taged Studenu  for  Scholarship  Award;  Ex- 
teoslon  of  Program 

(c)(1)  SubMction  'b)  of  such  seeUon  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  be- 
fore "(4)"  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowlng;  ";  and  (S)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Uig  June  30.  1972,  and  each  of  the  next  two 
fiacal  years,  by  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents of  such  school  who  are  from  low-In- 
come or  disadvantaged  famlUes  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  U  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1976,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  school  to  continue  maUng 
payments  under  scholarship  awards  to  stu- 
dents who  inltlaUy  received  such  awards 
out  of  grants  made  to  the  school  for  fiscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1971,  but  prior 
to   July    1,    1974.". 

(3)  (A)  Clause  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"next  two  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  "next 
five  fiscal  years"  in  Ueu  thereof. 


(B)  Clause  (B)  of  subeecUoQ  (c)  (1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
"June  30,  1972"  and  respectively  Inserting  In 
lle'\  thereof  "July  1,  1974"  and  "June  30 
1976". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (2) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Scholarships  from  grants  under  sub- 
section (a)  few  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  students  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  are  from  low-Income  or  dis- 
advantaged families  as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  who  need 
such  financial  assistance  to  pursue  a  course 
of  study  at  the  school  for  such  year,  except 
that  scholarships  from  such  grants  may  be 
awarded  to  any  student  of  exceptional  need 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  such  course  of  study 
If  he  has  received  such  a  scholarship  for  a 
schocH  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1971." 
Repeal  of  Transfer  to  Student  Loan  Punds 

(d)  Section  781  Is  repealed. 

Extension  of  Nursing  Scholarship  Program 

(e)  (1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  860  is 
amended  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"the  next  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  next  four  fiscal  years". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1973"  and 
"1971"  and  Inserting,  respectively,  "1976' 
and  "1974"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  (A)  Clause  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  next  fiscal  year" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  next  four 
fiscal  years". 

(B)  Chiuae  (B)  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  "1972" 
and  inserting,  respectively,  "1974"  and  "1976" 
in  Ueu  thereof. 

AovANcx  PDT»rn*G  or  Pbockams 
Sic.   17.  There  U  added  after  section  869 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"AovANcx  Obuqationaj.  AxrrHOBrrr 

"Sac.  870.  To  the  end  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  available  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  VII  and  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary may  award,  after  January  1  of  any 
fiscal  year,  grants,  loans,  or  other  payments 
imder  title  vn.  section  306  or  309,  or  this 
title  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  amounts  that  ahaU  not  exceed 
amounts  awarded  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  award  Is  made.  Amounts  so  awarded 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
made." 

TaCRWICAL   AND   CONTOBlCINa   AmXNDMXNTB 

Sxc.  18.  (a)  (1)  Section  390  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  380b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  thereof;  by  redesignating  clauses 
(3),  (3),  (4).  (6),  (6),  and  (7)  as  cUuses 
(1).  (3).  (3).  (4),  (6),  and  (8),  resp«;tlvely; 
and  by  striking  out  "faciUtlek"  In  the  clause 
herein  redesignated  as  clause  (6)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "resources  and  serv- 
ices". 

(3)  Section  391  of  such  Act  (43  tT.S.C. 
280b-l)  U  amended  by  inserting  ".  which 
shaU,  in  addition  to  lu  functions  prescribed 
under  section  373.  serve  as  the  National  Med- 
ical Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board" 
after  "Act"  in  clause  (2)  thereof;  and  by 
striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof  and  redesig- 
nating clause  (4)  as  clause  (3) . 

(3)  TlUe  in  of  such  Act  Is  ftirther 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  392  and 
393  and  redesignating  sections  394.  396,  396. 
397.  388.  399.  and  399a  as  secUons  392.  393. 
394.  395,  396.  307.  and  398.  respectively. 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  392  (43 
n.S.C.  280b-4)  is  anunded  by  striking  out 
"390(b)  (2)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "390(b)(1)". 

(5)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  re- 
designated as  section  393  (42  U.S.C.  380b-6) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "390(b)  (S)"  and 
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inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "390(b)  (3)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  striking  out  "390(b)  (4)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "390(b)(3)" 
In  subsection  (a). 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  394  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-6)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"390(b)(5)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"390(b)  (4)". 

(7)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redes- 
ignated as  section  395  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "390(b)(6)"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "390(b)  (5)"  In  sub- 
section (a);  by  striking  out  clause  (5)  in 
subsection  (b) ;  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3);  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (d). 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  396  (42 
use.  280b-8)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"390(b)(7)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"390(b)(6)". 

(b)  (1)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
to  read: 

"Part  B — Training  in  the  Allied  Health 
Professions" 

(2)  Part  G  of  title  VH  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Part  O — Training 
IN  the  Allied  Health  Professions";  by 
striking  out  section  791  and  clause  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 795  and  redesignating  clause  (5)  of  such 
section  as  clause  (4);  and  by  redesignating 
sections  792-799A.  and  all  references  thereto, 
as   sections   721-729.   respectively. 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  740  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "721(b)(1)(B)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ■•701(a)  (3)  (A)". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  744  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■721(b)  (1)  (B)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••701(a)(3)(A)". 

effective   date 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  through  6,  and  sections  8  and  9 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1971. 

(b)  Sections  10  through  16  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  July  1.  1971. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  the  right  to  ofifer 
an  amendment  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  onler  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment   no.    237 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  237,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


<rt)jection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 
s.  934 

On  page  86,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

'■tax  INCEN'nVES  TO  ENCOURAGE  PHTSICIANS 
TO  PRACriOE  MEDICINE  IN  PHYSICIAN 
SHORTAGE    AREAS 

"Sec  211.  Part  HI  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  items  speclflcaJly  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  by — 

■■(1)  redesignating  section  124  as  section 
125;  and 

■■(2)  Inserting  after  section  123  the  foUow- 
lng new  section; 

■'Sec.  124.  Physicians  Establishing  Practice 
IN  Physician  Shortage  Areas. 
"  (a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  a  phy- 
sician who  engages  In  a  medical  practice  In  a 
physician  shortage  area,  gross  Income  does  not 
include,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  ad- 
Justed  gross  medical  Income  from  such  medi- 
cal practice  in  such  area  to  the  extent  of — 

■  (A)  $20,000  during  the  first  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

■'•(B)  $15,000  during  the  second  taxable 
year  of  such  practice; 

"(C)  $10,000  during  the  third  taxable  year 
of  such  practice; 

•■■(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourth  taxable 
year  of  such  practice;  and 

■  ■(£)  $5,000  during  the  fifth  taxable  year 
of  such  practice. 

■  '(b)    Limitations. — 

■'■(1)  Two-year  practice  requirement. — 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  a  physician  with  respect  to  a  medical  prac- 
tice in  a  physician  shortage  area  only  if  he 
continuously  engages  in  such  practice  for  at 
least  2  years,  commencing  with  the  day  on 
which  he  first  engages  in  such  practice.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply — 

"  "(A)  to  a  physician  who  dies  during  such 
2-year  period,  or 

"■(B)  with  respect  to  any  period  of  dis- 
ability during  such  2-year  period. 

■•■(2)  Provisions  to  apply  only  once. — 
The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  engaging  in  a  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
physician  shortage  area  only  once  for  any 
physician. 

'■  '(c)   Election. — 

"'(1)  In  general. — An  election  to  have 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  regulations.  Such  election  may  not  be 
revoked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretarj-  or  his 
delegate  prescribes. 

"  '(2)  Designation  of  first  taxable  ■year. — 
At  the  time  of  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  physician  shall  designate 
his  first  taxable  year  of  a  medical  practice 
in  a  physician  shortage  area,  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a). 


"  (A)  the  taxable  year  in  which  he  first 
engages  in  a  medical  practice  In  such  area. 
or 

"'(B)   the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"'(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  term  "adjusted  gross  medical 
income"  means  gross  income  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  less  any  deductions  arising 
out  of  such  practice;  and 

■■■(2)  the  term  ■'physician  shortage  area" 
means  any  area  within  a  State  certified  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  an  area  in  which 
there  are  an  Insufficient  number  of  physicians 
practicing  medicine  to  meet  the  need  for 
medical  care  of  the  population  of  such  area. 


"'(e)  CnnncATTONS  bt  SacixraaT  or 
Hxalth,  Education,  and  Wblfa». — 

"'(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  on  or 
before  November  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  1971)  certify  the  physician  shortage 
areas  (If  any)  In  each  State  for  the  foUowlng 
calendar  year. 

"'(2)  CXBTIFICATTONS  RURSUANT  TO  STATX 
AGENCY  RECOMMXNDATIONa In  mulrlTig  cer- 
tifications Of  physician  shortage  areas  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shaU  accept 
the  determination  as  to  the  number  and 
location  of  physician  shortage  areas  In  a 
State  recommended  to  him  by — 

"  '(A)  the  State  planning  agency  for  such 
State  (as  designated  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)(2)(A)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act);  or 

"'(B)  If  m  ffuch  State  there  is  no  such 
agency,  or  If  such  agency  falls  to  make  a 
recommended  determination  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  prescribed  by  him,  by  such 
other  agency  ot  such  State  ae  he  finds  to  be 
qualified  to  make  such  a  recommended 
determination  and  as  the  Governor  of  such 
State  shall  have  designated  to  make  sruch  a 
reoommended  determination; 
but  only  if  the  agency,  in  making  such 
recommended  determination,  has  sought  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  medical 
societies  for  such  State;  and 

"  '(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  satisfied  with  the  adequacy 
of  the  criteria  employed  by  the  agency  as  the 
basis  upon  which  such  recommended  deier- 
mi nation  was  made. 

"'(3)  Other  certifications. — If,  in  the 
case  of  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  doee  not  receive 
(Within  such  reasonable  time  as  he  shall 
prescribe)  a  recommended  determination 
with  respect  to  such  State  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  he  shall 
(after  seeking  the  advice  and  aeeistanoe  of 
the  State  medical  societies  for  such  State) 
certify  the  number  and  location  of  the 
physician  shortage  areas  (if  any)  of  such 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  most  current  and 
appropriate  data  available  to  him 

'■  '(4)  Effective  period  of  certification. — 
A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welf'are  under  paragraph  ( i  ) 
of  physician  shortage  areas  in  a  State  sliaU 
remain  In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  for 
which  It  Is  made.  With  respect  to  a  physician 
who  engages  in  a  medical  practice  In  an  area 
so  certified  during  his  taxable  year  begin- 
ning in  such  calendar  year  and  who  makes 
an  election  under  subsection  (o  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subsection  la)  apply,  such 
certification  (A)  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
succeeding  calendar  years,  and  (B)  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  in  effect  lor  prior 
calendar  years  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  number  of  taxable  years  of  his  medical 
practice  in  such  area. 

■■'(e)  RECULA^noNs. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  ta  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  seotion.' 

■•(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  124  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

■'  'Sec.  124.     Physicians    establishing     prac- 
tice    In     physician     shortage 
areas. 
"  'Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.' 

"(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971." 

On  page  86,  line  19.  strike  "Sac.  311",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  212". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  I>resident.  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  S.  576.  which  I 
mtroduced  on  Februarj*  3  of  this  year. 
Thirteen  Senators  have  joined  me  in  co- 
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spoDMnlnK  this  bill.  While  the  bill  per- 
tains strictly  to  matters  of  health  man- 
power which  are  normally  considered  by 
the  Senator  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  because  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  our  existing  system  of  tax 
law.  Primarily  because  of  the  commit- 
tee's heavy  schedule,  hearings  were  not 
held  on  S.  576. 1  have  also  been  informed 
that  hearings  are  not  exi>ected  to  be 
held  on  the  bill  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  at- 
tempts to  address  itself  to  what  many 
have  called  the  Nation's  "health  care 
crisis,"  I  feel  that  in  general  this  bill 
brings  vast  improvement  to  our  health 
care  system. 

I  have  introdiiced  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  strengthen  the  bill's  provisions 
as  they  relate  to  the  physician  shortage 
problem.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  certainly  recognized 
the  problems  of  many  localities  in  our 
Nation  which  have  Inadequate  supply  of 
medical  manpower.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  revised  loan  forgiveness  formula  which 
can  give  up  to  $5,000  assistance  to  physi- 
cians for  every  year  spent  in  a  physician 
shortage  area.  Another  provision  of  the 
bill  allocates  funds  for  special  project 
grant  authority  to  establish  training  pro- 
grams for  medical  personnel  to  improve 
the  health  care  system  In  shortage  areas. 
I  am  also  extremely  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  included  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  934  the  physician  shortage 
area  scholarship  program  which  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Beall,  had  Introduced  in  a 
modified  form  earlier  this  year.  I  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  proposal,  and 
I  strongly  believe  it  will  contribute  posi- 
tively toward  solving  the  physician  mal- 
distribution problem. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  complement  these  fine  provi- 
sions. I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  physician  mal- 
distribution problem  is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle medical  manpower  problem  we  face. 
A  white  paper  entitled  "Towards  a 
Comprehensive  Health  Policy  for  the 
1970s."  issued  in  May  1971,  by  the 
Depcutment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  made  a  strong  reference  to  the 
physician  maldistribution  situation: 

Aa  In  the  maasures  of  health  status,  the 
aggregate  meaaures  of  health  care  reeouroee 
hide  more  than  they  reveal. 

There  are,  for  example,  large  geographic 
varlatloos  In  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  pop- 
ulaUon.  There  are  82  active  physicians  per 
100,000  people  In  Mississippi,  but  238  In  New 
York.  A  study  of  1.600  cities  and  towns  in 
the  upper  midwest  In  1S86  found  1.000 
without  any  physicians  and  200  others  had 
only  one.  Large  metropolitan  areas  average 
185  physicians  per  100,000  people.  whUe  the 
average  Is  only  78  in  non-metropolitan 
areas.  Cities,  particularly  the  ghettos,  fare 
far  worse  than  the  suburbs  In  the  ratio  of 
physicians  to  population.  In  nine  out  of 
ten  Appalachian  states,  there  are  substan- 
tially fewer  physicians  m  relation  to  popu- 
lation In  the  less  wealthy  (and  generally 
rural)  counties  than  there  are  In  the 
wealthier  counties.  And  the  same  disparity 
between  the  wealthy  and  poor  counties,  ur- 


ban   and    rural,    occurs    elsewhere    In    the 
NaUon. 

Another  part  of  the  health  care  crisis 
then  results  from  the  large  disparities  in 
the  geographic  location  of  resources.  Too 
many  people  simply  lack  convenient  access 
to  the  services  of  physicians:  too  many  com- 
miinltles  are  unable  to  attract  physicians  to 
practice  there.  Without  physicians,  or  with 
relatively  few  physicians,  hospital  facilities 
are  unused  or  are  under-used. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering intends  to  close  the  physician 
manpower  gap  that  most  reliable  sources 
place  at  50.000.  While  we  are  doing  this 
we  should  be  making  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  maldistribution 
problem. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
meet  its  objective  of  completely  erasing 
the  50,000-man  shortage.  However,  there 
Is  a  distinct  possibility  that  even  should 
this  be  accomplished,  little  improvement 
will  be  forthcoming  in  reshaping  the  mal- 
distribution problem.  In  other  words,  the 
same  areas  of  the  Nation  that  now  lack 
the  kind  of  medical  expertise  needed  to 
provide  adequate  health  care  will  still 
lack  that  kind  of  personnel.  It  is  a  little 
known  fact  that  we  as  a  Nation  are  pro- 
ducing physicians  at  a  rate  faster  than 
our  population  growth.  The  HEW  white 
paper  clearly  documented  this  fact: 

The  supply  of  physicians  has  also  been 
Increasing  faster  than  the  growth  In  popula- 
tion. Between  1950  and  1966.  the  supply  of 
physicians  increased  by  34  percent  (against  29 
percent  growth  in  population),  and  between 
1966  and  1970,  the  supply  of  active  physicians 
grew  at  twice  the  population  rate,  yielding 
a  change  In  ratios  of  physicians  to  popula- 
tion from  141  per  100.000  In  1967  to  156  per 
100.000  last  year. 

So  we  are  making  consistent  progress 
in  meeting  our  numerical  needs.  Yet 
there  still  exists  134  counties  in  the 
United  States  without  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. I  am  distressed  that  24  of  these  134 
counties  are  In  my  State  of  Texas.  These 
counties,  according  to  1970  census  fig- 
ures, have  a  total  population  of  58,753. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  listing  of 
those  counties  in  Texas  which  do  not 
have  a  practicing  physician. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CODNTIXS     IN     TKXAS     WrTHODT     DOCTORS     AND 

Populations    or   Counties    Accokding   to 

1970  Census 

Borden 888 

Briscoe 3,  794 

Carson e!  358 

Glasscock 1,155 

Hartley   _..  2,783 

Hudspeth   3,393 

Irion 1.070 

Jeff  Davis 1,527 

Kenedy 678 

Kent 1.434 

Klog -- 464 

Kinney 3,006 

Lipscomb    3,486 

Loving  - 184 

McMullen 1,095 

Martin 4,774 

Oldham 3,368 

R*lns  .- 3.752 

Real 3,013 


Roberts M7 

San  Jacinto 8,703 

Sherman 3,867 

Stonewall   3,397 

Terrell 1,940 


Total    66,763 

Mr.  TOWER.  Medical  officials  in  my 
State  are  extremely  pessimistic  about  re- 
cruiting physicians  for  these  counties  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Improvement  is  being 
made  in  the  physician-population  ratio 
and  that  the  number  of  medical  schools 
is  being  doubled.  Yet,  they  are  in  agree- 
ment that  their  efFort  should  continue 
and  that  the  Government  should  encour- 
age physicians  to  practice  in  shortage 
areas  by  offering  meaningful  incentives. 
Briefly,  my  amendment  proposed  that 
the  first  $20,000  of  a  physician's  adjusted 
gross  income  from  medical  sources  be 
tax-exempt  for  the  first  taxable  year  of 
practice  in  an  established  physician 
shortage  area.  This  tax  incentive  would 
continue  for  5  years  on  a  downward 
sliding  scale.  The  bill  requires  that  a 
doctor  practice  in  the  physicifin  shortage 
area  for  at  least  2  years.  Designation  of 
physician  shortage  areas  would  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  with  the  advice  of  appropri- 
ate State  agencies. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  support  the 
changes  the  bill  makes  for  making  the 
loan  forgiveness  provisions  more  lucra- 
tive. Yet,  I  remain  unconvinced  that  loan 
forgiveness  alone  will  solve  this  problem. 
Since  1965,  when  the  loan  forgiveness 
was  Introduced,  only  nine  physicians 
have  applied  for  It.  By  supplementing  my 
amendment  to  the  bill's  increased  loan 
forgiveness  provision,  there  will  be  a 
much  better  chance  that  adequate  health 
care  can  be  made  available  to  those 
Americans  who  have  so  long  lacked  any 
access  to  such  services  enjoyed  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

I  cannot  promise  this  body  that  finan- 
cial rewards  will  provide  enough  incen- 
tives to  redirect  our  health  care  resources 
to  the  many  localities  which  are  in  such 
dire  need  of  them.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  an  obligation  as  legislators 
to  make  the  attempt  to  meet  this  objec- 
tive. If  not  one  single  physician  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  amendment,  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  not  lose  one  single  cent. 
The  tax  incentive  concept  creates  finan- 
cial incentives  for  physicians  to  prac- 
tice in  an  area  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good.  However,  it  in  no  way  dictates 
where  a  physician  shoiUd  establish  his 
practice. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  would  use 
existing  governmental  mechanisms.  It 
will  not  require  the  establishment  of 
yet  another  bureaucracy  to  carry  out  yet 
another  program. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  rural 
areas  and  metropoUtan  core  areas  make 
up  the  great  majority  of  physician  short- 
age areas.  It  Is  also  imderstandable  that 
these  areas  would  be  the  ones  most  in 
need  even  if  the  shortage  did  not  exist. 

Conditions  in  these  areas  both  explain 
why  the  services  are  so  greatly  needed 
and  also  why  they  are  the  least  lucrative 
for  physicians  to  establish  practice.  In- 
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comes  of  Americans  populating  these 
areas  are  generally  below  the  national 
average.  Social  conditi(»is  are  such  that 
the  average  physician  would  not  actively 
seek  to  estabUsh  his  practice  there.  The 
cltiKens  of  niral  America  suffer  twice 
the  amoimt  of  chronic  Illnesses  as  their 
urban  coimterparts. 

DeQ)lte  the  fact  that  the  nationwide 
physician-ptHiulation  ratio  is  improving, 
the  number  of  physicians  serving  rural 
areas  has  declined  six  times  faster  than 
the  population  has  decreased  in  those 
areas. 

Rising  health  care  costs  have  resulted 
in  a  greater  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  better  health  care 
services.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion has  the  best  health  care  deUvery 
system  in  the  world.  Yet.  a  minority  of 
our  citizens  have  been  left  out  of  thiis 
system  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  hope  that  the  manager  of  this  bill, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  other  members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee share  my  thoughts  on  this  matter 
I  hope  that  they  agree  with  my  conten- 
tion that  this  is  a  priority  problem  In 
our  health  care  system  and  that  while 
the  F^ederal  Government  appropriates 
billions  of  dollars  for  institutional  sup- 
port to  medical  schools,  it  should  also 
do  everything  possible  to  encourage 
graduates  of  those  schools  to  practice 
in  areas  where  they  are  most  urgently 
needed.  By  failing  to  do  this  we  will  cer- 
tainly not  get  the  fuU  return  on  these 
large  Government  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
enter  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  He  was  unable  to  be 
present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SraTnCBNT  bt  Ssnatos  Thusiiond 

Mr.  President,  recently  there  has  been  an 
IncreMlng  intereet  In  health  care  In  this 
country.  One  obvious  Inadequacy  In  this  arc* 
Is  the  medical  manpower  gap  in  certain  geo- 
graphical areas  of  our  nation. 

Over  the  past  several  decades  the  popula- 
tion shifts  In  this  country  have  given  rise  to 
an  urban  rather  than  a  rural  society.  People 
have  been  leaving  farms  and  moving  into 
metropoUtan  areas. 

Mr.  Praaldeot,  along  with  this  chai«e  in 
America's  living  pMtem  there  has  become 
an  alarming  decreaM  In  the  proportion  of 
physicians  to  people  In  rural  areiw.  Yoxmg 
doctors  finish  their  Internship  in  haq>itals 
In  urban  areas  and  remain  there.  There  are 
few  incentives  to  lure  phyddana  Into  rural 
areas  even  though  these  areas  are  the  moat 
hard-preaeed  In  terms  of  available  medical 
manpower. 

Mr.  President,  for  theae  reaaona  I  suppwt 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas.  This  amendment  would  provide 
tax  Inoentlvee  for  physicians  who  begin  prac- 
ticing In  medical  manpower  Mortage  areas 
By  providing  a  declining  azempUon  of  tax- 
able inoome  for  the  first  five  years  ot  prmc- 
Uce  young  physicians  will  have  a  reasonable 
enticement  to  practice  in  theee  medical 
shortage  areas. 

This  tax  incentive  is  applied  only  for  the 
flnt  five  years  of  practice  and  would  have 


no  ^iplloation  thereafter.  It  would  tliei«<ore 
work  only  as  an  incentive  to  begin  a  practice 
in  a  shortage  area.  After  the  five  year  period, 
the  incentive  to  remain  in  these  areas  would 
come  from  sources  o^er  than  tax  relief.  I  be- 
lieve that  after  a  j^ysldan  begins  a  practice 
In  a  rural  area  there  will  be  adequate  incen- 
tives for  him  to  remain.  The  present  problem 
la  not  that  physicians  are  leaving  theee  medi- 
cal manpower  shortage  areas,  but  rather  that 
young  physicians  are  not  going  to  theee  areas 
to  begin  a  praotlce.  This  amendment  would 
go  a  long  way  In  alleviating  this  problem 
and  I  urge  that  It  be  adopted. 

NARSOWINO    THE    KXDICAI,    ICANPOWEX    CAP 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  579,  now  amendmoit  No. 
237  to  the  Health  Manpower  bill  8.  934, 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  legislation 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  medical 
manpower  needs  of  our  country  and  the 
resources  at  our  disposal  to  meet  them. 
The  maldistribution  of  our  physician 
resources  is  probably  the  greatest  single 
medical  numpower  problem  we  face.  The 
disparity  In  the  geographic  distribution 
of  health  msinpower  is  acutely  evident  in 
both  the  ratios  foimd  between  rural  and 
urban  areas  and  between  the  inner-city 
and  the  suburtu.  In  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx  in  New  York  City,  the  physician- 
to-patient  ratio  is  1  to  700.  But  in  the 
areas  served  by  an  OEO  neighborhood 
medical  care  demonstration  project  the 
ratio  is  1  to  10,000. 

Although  about  30  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population  is  still  rural,  atly  about  12 
percent  of  phyaicians,  18  percent  of 
nurses,  14  percent  of  pharmacists,  8  per- 
cent of  pediatricians,  and  less  than  4 
perceit  of  psychiatrists  live  and  work  in 
rural  areas. 

There  are  134  counties  In  the  United 
States  without  a  single  practicing  phy- 
sician. Two  of  these  counties.  Elk  and 
Stanton,  are  in  Kansas.  Since  the  nimi- 
ber  of  physicians  serving  rural  areas  has 
declined  six  times  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation has  decreased  in  those  areas,  Kan- 
sas has  been  greatly  affected. 

Many  metropc^tan  core  areas  are  fac- 
ing doctor  shortages  far  in  excess  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  evidence  of  these 
shortages  Is  everywhere.  We  see  It  In 
crushing  workloads,  rising  inccxnes  for 
health  professionals,  a  quadrupling  of 
the  hospital  emergency  room  oawload 
in  the  past  15  years,  and  in  our  increas- 
ing dependence  on  for^gn-tralned  man- 
power. Graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  now  constitute  one  of  every  three 
interns  and  residents;  one  of  every  four 
newly  developing  coimtries:  thus,  on  top 
of  our  own  dlflicuItleB,  we  create  "brain 
drain"  problems  for  countries  with  medi- 
cal service  shortages  even  more  grave 
than  our  own. 

Since  the  American  population  will  tn- 
creaae  by  some  17  percent  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, the  demand  for  health  servlcea  wiU 
continue  to  Increase.  Greater  mobility 
and  Influx  into  cmtral  cities  will  add  to 
the  pressure.  The  profile  of  population 
distribution  and  that  of  existing  health- 
care facilities  will,  increasingly,  diverge, 
and  with  that  divergence  there  will  be 
underutlUzatlcHi  along  with  overdemand. 
In  some  cases,  it  will  be  the  wrong  kind 
of  demand:  For  example,  patient  inslst- 


enoe  on  treatment  In  an  acute  care  fa- 
cility, even  though  out-patient  chnle 
care  would  be  appn^riate.  There  will 
also  be  duplication  of  services  along 
with  severe  shortages. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  train  addi- 
tional doctors;  we  must  encourage 
trained  i>er8onnel  to  practice  their  skills 
in  the  service  setting  and  geographic 
areas  where  they  are  needed  most  and 
where  they  can  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  health  care  of  the  Na- 
\ioa.  This  ammdment  provides  incen- 
tives to  physicians  to  practice  in  areas  of 
the  country  where  doctors  are  in  the 
shortest  supiidy.  Those  in  rural  and  inner 
city  areas  all  across  the  country  would 
thereby  receive  the  medical  attentlmi 
which  they  deserve  and  the  gap  between 
supi^  and  demand  of  medical  manpower 
would  be  erased. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  provide  a  balance  of  our  medical 
resources  in  an  inter-related  manner 
which  would  help  in  reducing  or  tilmi- 
nating  the  serious  health  manpower 
shortage  and  maldistribution  problem 
now  faced  by  the  entire  Nation.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  proposed  legis- 
lation and  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  HcHlda. 

iix.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  wholehearted  support 
for  amendment  237  submitted  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towra)  to  8.  934.  the  health 
Professiwis  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1971. 

Certainly  we  all  realize  the  tremendous 
need  this  country  has  for  physicians. 
The  public  health  service  estimates  that 
manpower  needs  exceed  the  supply  of 
physicians  by  some  48,000  doctors.  The 
differoice  between  available  doctors  and 
the  number  actually  needed  Is  even 
greater  In  certain  geographical  areas: 
specifically.  Inner  cities  and  rural  areas 
where  per  ci4>Ita  Income  Is  lowest.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  ease  the  doctor 
shortage  in  these  areas  where  the  delivery 
of  basic  health  care  serrices  has  become  a 
critical  need. 

I  stnmgly  believe  this  amendment  of- 
fers the  best  method  for  solving  the 
problem.  Through  the  Incentive  prin- 
ciple, It  would  encourage  physicians  to 
take  up  practice  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  physicians  are  in  the  shortest  sup- 
ply. It  proposes  that  the  first  $30,000  of 
physician's  adjusted  income  from  med- 
ical sources  be  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come tax  for  the  first  taxable  year  of 
practice  in  a  physician  shortage  area, 
as  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with 
the  advice  of  the  appn^Nlate  State  agen- 
cies. The  tax  Incentive  would  eontlnoe 
CHI  a  downward  sliding  scale  for  5  years. 
The  amendment  requires  that  a  doctor 
practice  In  the  area  for  a  mtniTniiTn  of 
2  years.  The  amendment,  while  setting 
forth  the  areas  most  In  need  of  physi- 
cians, and  offering  a  considerable  In- 
centive for  physicians   to  practioe  In 
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these  areas,  in  no  way  dictates  where  a 
physician  may  establish  his  practice. 

The  proposal  uses  wri^ting  govern- 
mental mechanisms:  It  requires  no  fur- 
ther bureaucracy  and  no  building  funds. 
It  can  work  with  other  programs  in  both 
the  private  and  public  sector,  and  can 
only  benefit  the  health  manpower  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  S.  934. 

Senator  Town's  amendment  would 
make  the  practice  of  medicine  In  these 
extreme  shortage  areas  a  financially  at- 
tractive investment,  both  for  the  young 
physician  and  tot  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Most  important.  It  will  help  ease  the 
terrific  burden  of  those  for  whom  ade- 
quate health  care  is  now  only  a  dream. 

The  efforts  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee to  bring  about  a  more  efficl«it 
distribution  of  the  Nation's  physician 
mtinpower  are  to  be  commended.  I  feel 
the  addition  of  Senator  Towm's  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  this  effort,  and 

1  urge  It  be  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Florida  for 
his  remarks. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  revenue 
measure  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  order 
to  offer  it  to  a  substantive  legislative 
measure  such  as  Uils.  I  did,  however, 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  plight  of  maldistribution  and  this 
measure  as  a  very  ctmstructive  way  to 
resolve  it. 

I  yield  back  my  time  and  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withdraws  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoiT) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  manpower  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  is  a  crucial 
first  step  toward  providing  a  health  de- 
livery system  capable  of  providing  com- 
prehensive health  services  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Prior  to  the  establishment  of  any 
national  health  insurance  program,  we 
must  develop  a  program  which  will  re- 
vitalize and  expand  our  array  of  medleal 
services,  facilities,  and  personnel. 

S.  934.  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Amendments  of  1971, 
would  provide  an  extension  of  existing 
legislative  authority  to  aid  our  medical, 
dental,  osteopathic,  podiatry,  pharma- 
ceutical, optometric,  and  veterinary 
schools. 

As  medical  education  costs  have  risen, 
tuition  and  fees  are  increasingly  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  educational  costs.  Last  year 
a  substantial  number  of  medical  schools 
were  on  the  brink  of  flnanpiR]  ruin  and 
survived  only  because  of  emergency  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

8. 934  would  provide  our  medical  train- 
ing Institutions  with  funds  to  operate 
and  Incentives  to  expand  medical  school 
enrollments. 

This  leglidatlon  would  do  more,  how- 
ever, than  merely  extend  the  Health 
Professional  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
"nie  bill,  following  the  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 


Education  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Medical  Colleges,  includes  an  innova- 
tive "first  dollar"  funding  approach 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Nixcm  as  well  as  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KzHimT). 

Under  this  new  aiHTnwch  medical 
schools  would  receive  increased  financial 
assistance  for  each  additional  student 
graduated  in  excess  of  the  previous  year's 
graduating  class  size.  Such  a  plan,  If 
adequately  funded,  would  encourage 
medical  schools  to  expand  enrollment 
and  shorten  the  time  it  takes  to  receive  a 
medical  education.  Most  experts  agree 
that  a  medical  school  education  could 
and  should  be  restricted  to  make  it  a  3- 
3rear  rather  than  a  4-year  program  with- 
out any  loss  in  quality  of  education. 

The  legldation  also  provides  urgently 
needed  authorizatlcm  for  construction 
grant  assistance  for  the  health  profes- 
sions, broadened  student  scholarship  and 
loan  programs  and  Institutional  and 
project  grant  support  for  the  health  pro- 
fessional schools. 

In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  this 
leglslaticxi  will  be  invaluable,  both  to 
Yale,  one  of  the  finest  medical  schools  In 
the  coimtry,  and  to  the  new  and  promis- 
ing University  of  Connecticut  Medical 
School,  which  will  grant  its  first  M.D.  and 
D.MJD.  degrees  in  June  of  1972. 

The  new  University  of  Connecticut 
Medical  School,  with  adequate  financing, 
will  be  enabled  to  initiate  many  of  Its 
proposed  innovative  concepts  to  restruc- 
ture medical  education  and  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services,  including  pioneer 
programs  in  general  practice  medicine, 
crisis  and  poverty  medicine,  and  delivery 
of  health  services  through  existing  medi- 
cal facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
demonstrated  its  confidence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut's  projects  and 
plans  by  providing  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion in  constroction  grants  for  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Center,  almost  95  percent 
of  what  the  project  was  eligible  for.  The 
university  has  also  taken  over  respon- 
sibility for  running  the  McCook  Hos- 
pital for  the  city  of  Hartford.  The  uni- 
versity has  already  spent  close  to  $1 
million  for  renovation  of  this  facility  and 
is  planning  to  spend  at  least  $300,000 
more.  The  success  of  this  renovation  pro- 
gram for  McCook  is  [nrtisdly  indicated  by 
the  university's  selection  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  as  one  of  95  labora- 
tories across  the  country  that  set  the 
standards  for  thousands  of  other  medical 
laboratories  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  bargain-basement  medical 
education,  yet  medical  schools  across  the 
Nation  are  being  forced  to  cut  back  on 
substantive  programs  and  services  be- 
cause of  budgetary  restraints,  and  sur- 
vive from  crisis  to  crisis  through  emer- 
gency relief. 

S.  934  should  alleviate  this  crisis  exist- 
ence and  pave  the  way  for  an  orderly  ex- 
pansion of  the  medial  profession  to  meet 
the  growing  health  care  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion. 


This  vital  legislation  also  reognizes  and 
deals  with  the  severe  geographic  and 
specialty  maldistribution  of  physicians. 
While  It  is  generally  believed  that  there 
is  an  overall  shortage  of  some  50,000  doc- 
tors, the  real  problem  is  specialty  and 
geographic  imbalance. 

In  both  rural  and  inner -city  areas  the 
ratio  of  physicians  to  population  is  de- 
clining. New  doctors  are  not  replacing 
those  who  retire  from  practice  in  these 
areas. 

In  over  one-third  of  the  Nation's  coun- 
ties there  is  only  one  physician  for  every 
1,800  people,  and  at  least  130  counties 
have  no  physicians  at  all.  S.  934  attempts 
to  alleviate  this  geographic  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians  by  providing  an  incen- 
tive to  practice  tn  "physician-shortage 
areas."  Scholarships  of  up  to  $5,000 
would  be  made  available  to  medical  stu- 
dents who  agree  to  engage  in  primary 
care  medical  practice  in  a  physician- 
shortage  area,  or  any  tjrpe  of  practice,  a 
substantial  portion  of  which  services 
migratory  agricultural  workers.  One  year 
of  service  would  be  required  for  each 
year  of  scholarship  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  severe  geographic 
imbalance  of  physicians  there  is  an  in- 
creasing trend  away  from  primary  gen- 
eral practice  medicine  toward  specializa- 
tion. Of  the  270.737  physicians  engaged 
in  direct  patient  care,  only  57.845  physi- 
cians or  21.4  percent  were  engaged  in 
general  practice  at  the  end  of  1969. 

Between  1963  and  1969  every  State  in 
the  Union  except  Nevada  had  a  decrease 
in  general  practitioners.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  charts 
demonstrating  this  trend  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  general  practice  physicians  de- 
clined 27.4  percent  from  933  to  677.  In 
1967  in  Connecticut,  37  of  the  169  towns 
had  no  general  practice  physician.  The 
1969  Connecticuc  Governor's  study  com- 
mittee on  the  family  doctor  shortage 
pointed  out  that  the  median  age  of  the 
famUy  doctor  in  Connecticut  was  ap- 
proximately 58  years,  while  the  median 
age  of  all  physicians  was  only  47  years. 

S.  934  would  provide  special  grant  au- 
thority to  Initiate  medical  school  train- 
ing programs  in  family  medicine,  Includ- 
ing continuing  education.  Tlil«  will  be  of 
special  value  to  the  new  TJnversity  of 
Connecticut  Medical  School  which  is 
now  developing  a  family  practice  special- 
ty program. 

If  we  do  not  encourage  family  practice 
medicine  as  a  comp<ment  of  our  health 
care  system,  we  will  continue  to  move 
closer  to  a  hospital  emergency  room 
health  care  system  which  reacts  only  to 
crisis.  America  should  not  be  limited 
to  health  care  which  provides  only  a 
"pound  of  cure"  and  ignores  the  "ounce 
of  prevention," 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  Rxcoro  a  series  of  tables  and 
statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  statistics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows : 
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Stat* 


Htrtionl       N«w  Hivmi 
County  County 


FalrfioM     Now  Undon 
County  County 


UtclifwM 
County 


Middltsu 
County 


Wlndhtffl 
County 


TolMd 
County 


Ratio  of  01  physlclMs  In  privitt  prtctlca  to  tho  total 
numiMr  of  poopio  In  Connoeticot: 

Numborof  M.O.'i 

Nufflbor  of  pwoi* 

Numbor  o(  totns  and  total  papulation  wtth  no  physldam: 

NunriMr  of  towM. 

Total  oopuiatlon 

NumlMr  of  towns  and  total  population  wit'h  i  physician 
par  town: 

Nuaibar  of  towns. 

Total  popuiaUen 

Numbofoftownsand  total  population  with  2  physjdans 
par  town: 

Numbor  of  towns 

Total  population 

N  umbor  of  town  and  total  populatian  with  3  pliysicj  ans 
par  town: 

NuNibor  of  t9wns_ 

Total  population 

Madlum  n»  of  aH  Connactieut  Acadamy  of  Ganaril 

Practlea  mambars « 

Antldpatad  dadina  In  tha  number  ol  academy  members 
In  tba  next  IS  years  based  on  the  experience  and 
records  of  the  past  S  years  (paicant) 


I 

8M 

1 
797 

1 
833 

1 
760 

1 
1.214 

1 
1.034 

1 
1.0S5 

1 
1,316 

1 

2.867 

37 
«7,210 

2 
4,300 

2 
7.200 

0 
0 

9 
19.200 

6 

10.710 

3 
8.500 

8 

14.490 

7 
22.704 

10 
26,430 

2 
S.0OO 

0 

0 

I 
4.400 

0 
0 

4 
8.230 

2 

6.800 

0 
0 

1 
2,000 

10 
67,100 

2 
23.000 

1 

9,690 

0 
0 

1 
5.500 

1 
1.900 

1 
6.400 

3 

13,100 

1 

7.600 

IS 

90.520 

I 

5.500 

0 

0 

3 

16.220 

5 

46,400 

5 

18.300 

1 

4.100 

0 
Q 

0 
0 

SI 

ss 

51 

49 

48 

52 

56 

» 

40 

37 

61 

38 

29 

32 

43 

4C 

SO 

25 

>  Compiled  from  State  Health  Department,  AMA  and  CAGP  records. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NON-FEDERAL  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS, 
BY  STATE,  1963.  1967,  AND  1969 


Percent 

duaie 

between 

1963  and 

State  1963       1967       1969  1969 


Alabama 942 

Alaska 66 

Arizona 502 

Ariiinsas 748 

California 8,124 

Canal  2one 9 

Colorado 704 

Connecticut 933 

Delaware.. ISl 

District  of  Columbia 352 

Florida .  1.505 

Georila 1,148 

Hawaii 221 

Idaho 293 

lllinoia 4,270 

Indiana 1.898 

Iowa 1,160 

Kansas 850 

Kentucky 1,035 

Louisiana 1,012 

Maine 359 

Marytofld l,OU 

Massachusetts 2,218 

Miehipn 2,382 

Minnesota 1,412 

Mississippi 775 

Missouri 1.252 

Montana 282 

Nebraska 621 

Nevada 116 

New  Hampshire 281 

NewJersay 2,448 

New  Mexico 228 

NewYork 7.993 

North  Carolina 1,321 

North  Dakota. 216 

Ohio 3,642 

Oklahoma 852 

Oreton 743 

Pennsylvania 4,622 

PuertoRlea 544 

Rhode  Island 302 

South  Carolina 749 

South  Dakota 258 

Tennessee 1,128 

Texas 3,403 

Ut»h 313 

Vermont 186 

Virilnia 1,312 

Vinin  Islands 10 

Wadtiniton 1,184 

WastViriinia 599 

Wisconsin 1,541 

Wyomini 153 

Pacific  Islands 9 

Total 70.405 


868 

64 
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65,430    55,341  -21.4 


Mr.  EAQLBTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  supporting  S.  934.  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1971.  In  my  judg- 


ment, this  bill  will  be  viewed  in  retrospect 
as  a  landmark  Federal  commitment  to 
the  health  care  of  all  Americans. 

Improvement  of  the  Nation's  health 
care  system  has  become  a  dominant  ob- 
jective of  this  Congress.  There  has  been 
an  unprecedented  focus  of  interest  on 
proposed  Federal  legislation  that  would 
work  fundamental  changes  in  the  existing 
structure  through  which  health  services 
are  delivered. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  predict  what 
will  emerge  from  this  legislative  ferment, 
but  it  almost  certainly  portends  some 
substantial  alterations  in  our  health 
care  system.  We  have  all  heard  the  con- 
clusions of  very  responsible  and  very 
respectable  medical  authorities  that 
America  is  experiencing  a  crisis  in  health 
care.  By  definition,  a  crisis  is  a  turning 
point — things  are  either  going  to  improve 
or  they  will  deteriorate.  It  is  a  point  at 
which  change  Is  inevitable. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  most  in- 
genioiis  plan,  the  most  elaborate  mech- 
anism, the  most  refined  blueprint  will 
be  of  little  value  without  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  health  manpower  to 
implement  it.  There  will  be  no  significant 
improvement — indeed,  deterioration  is 
the  more  likely  prospect — ^if  we  fail  to 
Increase  the  numbers,  and  rectify  the 
maldistribution,  of  health  personnel  in 
the  United  States. 

This  lack  of  manpower  is  felt  in  all  of 
the  health  professions.  The  shortage  of 
doctors  and  dentists  is  not  the  greatest 
in  absolute  numbers — it  is  estimated  that 
we  need  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150.000  more  nurses  as  compared  to 
about  50,000  doctors  and  20,000  den- 
tists— but  it  is  the  shortage  most  acutely 
felt,  because  of  the  central  role  that 
physicians  and  dentists  play  in  meeting 
health  needs. 

It  is  clear  that  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing number  of  the  Nation's  medlctJ  and 
dental  schools  are  in  desperate  financial 
straits.  Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  a 
year-to-year  battle  to  avoid  being  pushed 
into  bankruptcy. 

A  number  of  schools,  particularly  the 
private  schools,  have  literally  begun  to 
feed  off  themselves.  Some  have  begun  to 
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exploit  their  endowments  in  order  to  meet 
on-going  operating  costs.  Others  have 
been  forced  to  seek  short-term  loans  at 
high  interest  rates  in  order  to  remain 
solvent.  Clearly,  these  actions  represent 
a  slow  sacrifice  of  the  Integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution. They  can  be  sustained  for  only 
a  brief  period  of  time  before  the  onset 
of  de^  financial  crisis. 

The  success  achieved  under  the  pres- 
ent Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act — despite  its  limited  scope 
and  even  more  limited  appropriations,  as 
compared  with  authorizations — demon- 
strates the  significant  contributions 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  make 
in  preserving  existing  schools  and  ex- 
panding the  Nation's  capacity  for  train- 
ing in  the  health  professions. 

It  has  had  a  maJor  Impact  on  the  edu- 
cation of  physicians.  In  1963,  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  HPEA  Act,  there 
were  87  UJS.  medical  schoods  with  8,772 
entering  students  annually,  a  total  en- 
rollment of  32,001  MX),  candidates,  and 
7,335  total  gradiiates.  In  1970-71,  8  years 
later,  the  Nation  has  102  medical  schools 
admitting  students — an  increase  of  IS, 
with  12  more  schools  in  development — 
first-year  classes  totaling  11,660 — an  In- 
crease of  2,588— a  total  MX),  student 
body  of  40,333 — an  increase  of  8,332 — 
and  a  graduating  class  estimated  to  be 
8,996 — an  increase  of  1,661. 

The  other  health  professions  covered 
by  the  HPEA  program — dentistry,  op- 
tometry, pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  public  health— have  tdso 
received  finsoicial  assistance  and  have 
Increased  their  training  capacity  and 
output. 

The  expiration  ot  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Education  Assistance  Act  has  of- 
fered us  the  opportunity  to  Improve  and 
expand  on  this  program  to  meet  future 
needs.  I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  well  designed  to  aooom- 
plish  that  end. 

It  exiMuids  and  Improves  the  coostruc- 
tion  grants  progrcuns  for  new  and  ex- 
panded teaching  faculties  for  the  health 
pnrfemlons. 

It  greatly  Improves  the  student  assist- 
ance programs  and  increases  the  maxl- 
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mum  levels  of  such  aasirtance.  Students 
who  agree  to  practice  In  medically  un- 
served areas  following  graduation  may 
have  their  loans  forgiven.  I  am  very 
{leased  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, in  accordance  with  my  sugges- 
tion, that  the  rate  of  forgiveness  be  50 
percent  a  year  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal or  $5,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

Most  Importantly,  the  bill  establishes 
a  program  of  predictable  support  for 
payment  ca  operating  costs  of  health 
professions  schools  at  an  adequate  level 
of  authorized  funding. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects 
of  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  which  are 
worthy  of  comment  but  in  the  interest 
of  brevity  I  will  address  myself  to  two 
principal  provisions  which  were  included 
as  a  result  of  amendments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKn)  and  myself. 

The  first,  now  can4«ined  in  section  707 
of  the  biU.  is  designed  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  backlog  of  approved  but  un- 
fimded  construction  projects  for  teach- 
ing facilities  for  the  health  professions. 
There  are  56  schools — 18  oS  them  entire- 
ly new  schools — with  approved  but  un- 
fimded  construction  projects  that  would 
create  2,464  additional  first-year  places 
for  students  of  the  health  prof essims. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  re- 
quired to  obligate  the  entire  amount  of 
a  construction  grant  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  year  in  which  the 
grant  Is  awarded — even  though  the  funds 
are  normally  paid  out  over  a  period  of 
years,  depending  upon  the  pace  of  con- 
struction. Under  section  707  of  8.  934, 
the  Secretary  would  continue  to  make 
an  award  for  the  full  Federal  share  of 
an  approved  project,  but  only  a  portion — 
at  least  one-third — of  the  total  amount 
of  the  grant  would  be  obhgated  In  the 
year  in  which  the  grant  Is  awarded.  Tbe 
balance  of  the  grant  would  be  obligated 
out  of  fimds  appropriated  for  ensuing 
years. 

Hence,  construction  could  be  begim  at 
an  earlier  date,  hastening  the  comple- 
tion of  vitally  needed  facilities  without 
any  increased  expenditures  by  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  project  spon- 
sor. Indeed,  costs  would  be  reduced  since 
inflation  now  adds  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction projects  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  1  percent  per  month. 

The  other  major  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Mtrsiux  and  me  is  contained 
in  section  201  of  the  bill,  which  author- 
izes grants  for  graduate  education  of 
physicians  and  dentists.  These  educa- 
tional costs  are  now  usually  paid  indi- 
rectly by  patients  at  teaching  institu- 
tions, even  though  they  are  In  additicm 
to  normal  patient  care  expenses.  Other 
sections  of  S.  934  provide  institutional 
support  to  medical,  dental,  and  other 
schools  of  health  professions  to  help  pay 
for  undergraduate  training.  In  the  case 
of  most  physicians  and  some  dentists,  a 
period  of  graduate  training  as  Interns 
and  residents  is  equally  as  essential  as 
undergraduate  training  before  ttiey 
qualify  to  praotlce.  The  committee  has 
followed  the  recommendatlan  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  in  adopting  our 
amendment  to  provide  assistance  to 
tfachlng  institutl<»is  to  hdp  meet  the 
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additional  costs  involved  in  providing 
such  training. 

Mr.  President,  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill  and 
its  excellence  is  a  result  of  theh-  efforts. 
I  do  want  to  single  out  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  whose  thoughtful  concern 
for  the  health  needs  of  all  Americans 
and  whose  dedicated  energy  played  a 
major  part  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  SlmUarly.  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman,  Mr.  Wn-LUMS,  and 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK  and  Mr.  Javits,  respectively, 
made  major  contributions  to  the  bUl. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  part  of  this  endeavor.  Mr 
President,  and  I  strongly  commend  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  and  urge  Its  adoption 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  shortages  of  all 
types  of  health  manpower  In  the  United 
States. 

In  1970.  it  is  estimated  that  the  short- 
age of  physicians  was  almost  50,000.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year  we  needed  18,000  more 
dentists.  8,700  more  optometrists,  13  000 
more  podiatrists,  and  10,000  veterinar- 
ians. 

Not  only  do  we  have  a  critical  defi- 
ciency in  numbers  of  health  personnel 
but  we  are  faced  with  growing  problems 
of  maldistribution.  In  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States 
there  is  only  one  doctor  for  each  1,800 
persons.  Hundreds  of  counties  have  no 
physician  at  all.  And  the  number  of 
health  professionals  in  the  Inner-cities 
has  been  on  the  decline  during  the  last 
decade. 

Physician  to  population  ratios  also 
serve  to  illustrate  the  net  shortage  of 
health  manpower  and  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  existing  manpower.  In  1965 
according  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  United  States  had  148  doctors 
for  every  100,000  persons.  Yet,  eight  na- 
tions of  the  world  had  better  phy- 
sician/population ratios,  including  Israel 
the  Soviet  Union,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Argentina. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  growing 
problem? 

The  Increase  to  the  Nation's  population 
has  certainly  aggravated  the  scarcity 
Higher  Incomes  enable  us  to  demand 
more  and  better  services.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  have  spurred  to- 
creased  calls  upon  exlsttog  medical  per- 
sonnel. And  there  are  many  other  causes 
which  could  be  cited  as  contributtog  to 
the  need  for  more  health  ^laopower. 

Over  the  past  8  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  a  clear  obligation 
to  provide  assistance  to  meet  these  needs 
In  1963,  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  was  enacted  tato 
law  to  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to 
the  education  of  health  professionals  to 
medlctae,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary 
medlctoe.  Prom  an  authorization  of  )30  1 
million  to  fiscal  year  1964  the  HPEA  has 
grown  to  an  authorization  of  |436  million 
and  appropriations  of  $296.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971  to  the  form  of  grants  for 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
grants  for  institutional  and  special  proj- 


ects to  inxprove  and  expand  teaching  pro- 
grams, and  loans  and  scholarships  for 
students  to  financial  need  to  the  health 
professions. 

Stoce  this  program  was  begun  we  have 
witnessed  its  significant  impact  to  help- 
ing to  meet  our  demand  for  health  per- 
sonnel. During  that  time  the  number  of 
graduating  physicians  has  tocreased  by 
more  than  23  percent.  Graduates  from 
dental  schools  has  risen  by  18  percent. 
Sixteen  new  schools  of  medlctoe  and 
osteopathy  opened  to  the  1960's  as  com- 
pared with  six  to  the  1950's  and  only  two 
to  the  1940's.  And  this  is  only  a  partial 
list  of  the  many  accomplishments  under 
this  legislation. 

Earlier  tliis  year,  Senator  Kknnidt  and 
I  totroduced  legislation  to  substantially 
expand  suid  improve  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  which 
expired  on  June  30  of  this  year.  After  3 
days  of  hearings  and  extensive  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  the  bill  Is  before  the 
Senate  today.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  establish  a  coherent  and  comprehen- 
sive Federal  role  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  health  manpower  to  the  United 
States.  The  committee  lias  set  a  goal  of 
iiua«asing  the  supply  of  health  profes- 
sions persoimel,  developtog  new  ktods  of 
health  persoimel,  encouraging  new  modes 
of  practice  to  broaden  the  capacity  of 
existing  types  of  health  manpower,  and 
Improvtog  the  distribution  of  health  prt>- 
fessionals  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing the  preservation  and  financial  sta- 
billaati(«i  of  cme  of  our  precious  national 
resources — ^the  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 
The  bill— 

Consolidates,  extends,  and  tocreases 
the  scope  of  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research,  education,  and  library 
facilities:  and  establishes  an  additional 
program  of  loan  guarantees  and  toterest 
subsidies  for  such  construction; 

Extends  and  tocreases  the  maximum 
level  of  direct  student  loans,  and  student 
scholarships,  and  adds  a  program  of 
loan  guarantees.  All  student  assistance 
includes  tocentives  for  practice  to  medi- 
cally underserved  areas; 

Establishes  awards  based  on  enroll- 
ment to  which  health  professions  educa- 
tional institutions  are  entiUed.  The 
award  Is  totended  to  stabilize  the  institu- 
tions financial  status  while  offering  to- 
centives for  increased  enrollments  and 
shortened  curriculums: 

Adds  "new  start"  grants  for  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopath,  and 
grants  for  the  conversion  of  existing  2- 
year  medical  schools  to  offer  courses  of 
study  leadtog  to  the  M.D.  degree; 

Extends  and  broadens  project  grant 
authority  to  authorize  health  manpower 
Initiative  awards  directed  toward  solu- 
tion of  critical  health  manpower  prob- 
lems; 

Establishes  a  separate  authority  for 
grants  to  schools  to  financial  distress; 

Establishes  awards  based  on  enroll- 
ment for  postgraduate  medical  and  den- 
tal education; 

Adds  a  new  program  of  grants  to  hos- 
pitals and  other  health  or  educational 
entities  for  tratotog  to  family  medlctoe; 
Adds  a  new  program  of  grants  to  capi- 
talize on  the  potential  of  computer  tech- 
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nology  for  extending  health  manpowo- 
capability; 

Adds  several  programs  aimed  at  bring- 
mg  manpower  to  medically  imderserved 
areas;  and 

Directs  studies  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  hoepltid  construc- 
tion. 

There  are  numerous  important  new 
provisions  contained  in  this  bill.  Elach 
one  of  these  strengthens  exlsttog  pro- 
grams or  provides  innovative  approaches 
to  improve  the  quality  of  health  man- 
power educaUcxi.  But  perhaps  the  most 
vital  section  of  this  legislation  deals  with 
grants  to  the  educational  institutions 
themselves. 

In  recent  years  60  schools  of  medicine 
and  22  schools  of  dentistry  iiave  received 
substantial  support  on  the  basis  of  ftoan- 
cial  distress.  The  programs  offered  by  all 
the  health  professions  schools  have  be- 
come more  complex  and  more  costly  due 
to  more  sophisticated  medical  practices 
and  higher  costs  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. Overall  almost  50  percent  of  medi- 
cal schools'  expenditures  are  supported 
by  Federal  research  grants  and  yet  to  re- 
cent years  these  awards  have  decltoed 
or  have  been  growtog  at  a  pace  slower 
than  the  rate  of  infiation.  Most  institu- 
tions are  experienctog  a  relative  decltoe 
to  endowments  and  other  nontuition  in- 
come. And  this  situation  has  brought  a 
great  many  schools  to  the  potot  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  financial 
crisis  has  been  growtog,  so  too  has  the 
need  for  tocreased  numbers  and  ktods 
of  health  services  personnel.  Thus  the 
health  professions  schools  will  only  be 
able  to  respond  to  the  demand  if  they  are 
assured  a  predictable  level  of  Federal 
financial  support.  This  assistance  must 
be  adequate  to  permit  the  schools  to 
stabilize  their  financial  situations  while 
assuring  that  education  remains  within 
the  students'  ability  to  pay  for  their 
education. 

No  health  program  in  the  United 
States  can  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  the  manpower  necesasry  to  make 
the  system  work.  With  the  crisis  to 
health  care  which  we  face  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  to  get  the  job 
done. 

To  meet  the  need  this  biU  entitles  each 
institution  to  an  award  of  approximately 
one -third  the  average  costs  per  student 
incurred  nationally  by  the  instltutioiw. 
Concommitantly,  the  schools  should  be 
willing  to  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis  by  mcreastog  enroll- 
ments, reductog  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  a  course  of  study,  and  taktog 
other  steps  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
health  services  personnel  and  by  improv- 
ing, expandtog,  and  modernizing  educa- 
tional programs.  This  is  both  a  responsi- 
ble and  necessary  approach  to  a  critical 
problem. 

There  are  other  Important  sections  of 
this  bill  which  also  bear  on  the  question 
of  institutional  support  and  incentives 
for  establishing  creative  educational  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  separate  authorization 
to  the  legislation  which  is  designed  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  schools  which 
are  ftodtog  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
meet  their  costs  of  operation.  This  au- 
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thority  is  premised  on  the  expectation 
that  the  institutional  support  formula 
will  eventually  put  health  professional 
schools  on  sound  financial  groimd,  but 
until  such  time  they  must  be  bailed  out 
while  their  fiscal  problems  are  being 
solved.  In  addition,  we  have  provided  for 
special  project  and  manpower  initiative 
awards  which  will  furnish  the  opportu- 
nity for  improvirig  the  distribution  of 
health  persoimel  and  develop  new  ktods 
of  manpower  needed  for  changing  pat- 
terns of  health  care.  Significantly,  this 
program  will  for  the  first  time  be  avail- 
able solely  for  encouraging  productive 
changes  we  all  seek  to  health  education 
rather  than  using  the  fimds  for  schools 
to  financial  distress,  as  to  the  past. 

Two  other  programs  to  this  bill  are 
worthy  of  specific  menticm.  The  first  is 
an  institutional  support  pajmient  to 
schools  which  undertake  programs  to 
train  physician's  assistants,  dentist's  as- 
sistants, and  other  professions  assistants 
to  the  same  educational  mileu  to  which 
physicians  and  dentists  receive  their 
education.  Over  50  of  these  programs  are 
being  developed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  I  think  that  providtog  a  sup- 
port program  for  this  ktod  of  training 
is  in  the  highest  toterests  of  developing 
a  more  efficient  and  effective  health 
system. 

The  second  program  implements  a 
Carnegie  Commission  recommendation 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  postgraduate  med- 
ical and  dental  education.  The  costs  of 
educating  these  graduate  students— our 
totems  and  residents — have  too  long 
been  assumed  by  schools  and  hospitals 
and  even  by  the  patients  themselves.  It 
is  my  view  that  because  this  is  an  to- 
tegral  part  of  the  education  of  doctors 
and  dentists  the  costs  should  to  part  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  rather 
than  solely  by  the  patients  to  our  hospi- 
tals or  the  contributors  to  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  taken  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  imagination  to  fash- 
ion this  landmark  bill.  And  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  spent  many  hours  givtog 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  new 
directions  embodied  to  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  I  have  the  highest  praise 
for  the  work  of  Senator  Kennedy,  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  whose 
insight  and  diligence  resulted  to  the  ex- 
peditious disposition  of  the  legislation. 
The  (Missage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  great 
tribute  to  his  pioneering  efforts  to  brtog- 
tog  quality  health  care  to  every  citizen 
to  America.  Senator  Cranston's  fine 
work  must  also  be  complimented  for  it 
was  his  creativity  which  helped  the  com- 
mittee resolve  how  to  best  handle  the 
difficult  problem  of  provldmg  a  respon- 
sible institutional  aid  formula.  And,  of 
course.  Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Doh- 
inick  deserve  our  thanks  for  their  splen- 
did contributions  to  the  committee's 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we 
face  a  crisis  to  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  When  the  Chtoese  write  the  word 
"crisis"  they  do  so  to  two  characters — 
one  meaning  danger,  the  other,  (^ipor- 
tunity. 


Certainly  we  are  to  danger  of  not  being 
able  to  fulfill  the  health  manpower  needs 
of  the  Nation.  But.  with  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  today,  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  assure  that  America's  system 
ol  health  care  Is  the  best  to  the  world 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
vote  with  enthusiasm  for  S.  934,  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1971."  I  am  confi- 
dent that  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
result  to  a  significant  expansion  of  our 
health  manpower. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
developed  a  deep  toterest  to  the  current 
health  care  crisis.  On  April  5,  I  totro- 
duced my  National  Health  Care  Act  of 
1971  which  Lb  directed  at  improving  both 
the  ftoancing  and  delivery  of  health 
care.  I  believe  comprehensive  legislation 
of  this  ktod  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
guarantee  quality  health  care  to  all 
Americans.  As  all  of  you  are  aware,  a 
number  of  alternative  proposals  have 
been  offered  on  national  health  insur- 
ance— by  the  administration.  Senator 
Kennedy,  and  others.  I  welcome  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  merits  of  various  ap- 
proaches and  I  feel  confident  that  some 
form  of  national  health  insurance  will 
emerge  to  the  near  future. 

The  legislation  before  us  bears  an  im- 
portant relationship  to  national  health 
insurance.  It  is  clear  that  any  national 
health  insurance  plan  will  have  the  effect 
of  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for 
health  services  as  more  and  more  people 
are  given  access  to  comprehensive  he<dth 
care.  In  view  of  the  current  shortages 
of  health  manpower,  I  do  not  believe  the 
system  will  be  capable  of  meettog  this 
new  demand.  Unless  we  take  steps  now 
to  fill  in  tiie  gaps  to  health  manpower, 
our  health  resources  will  be  stratoed  to 
the  breaking  potot.  The  unfortunate  ex- 
perience we  encountered  after  medicare 
was  enacted  will  be  repeated,  only  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  expectations  of 
insurance  beneficiaries  will  not  be  met 
and  an  unprecedented  escalation  to  med- 
ical costs  will  occur. 

To  prevent  this  eventuality,  I  recom- 
mended to  my  National  Health  Care  Act 
an  exp«iditure  of  over  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  first  2  years  to  "beef  up"  our 
health  resources  However,  I  certainly 
support  beginning  this  "beefing  up"  proc- 
ess immediately  so  that  when  national 
health  insurance  is  enacted,  the  health 
care  system  will  be  ready  and  able  to 
welcome  Its  new  clients.  S.  934  makes  an 
important  contribution  toward  this 
effort. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  this 
legislation  tocorporates  my  recommenda- 
tions for  encouragtog  medical  personnel 
to  practice  in  rural  or  medically  deprived 
areas. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  totroduced  the 
Community  Health  Act  which  authorized 
the  Federal  Government  to  repay  to  full 
the  educational  debt  of  any  physician 
who  agreed  to  practice  for  3  years  to  an 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  as  havtog  a  physician  shortage.  S. 
934  approximates  this  legislation  by  pro- 
viding a  50-percent  loan  forgiveness  to  a 
physician  who  agrees  to  practice  to  a 
shortage  area  for  1  year  and  a  full  loan 
forgiveness  if  he  practices  to  a  deprived 
area  for  2  years.  S.  034  «^»*4^1nB  a  number 
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of  other  features  which  promise  to  relieve 
the  critic&l  problem  in  rural  or  ghetto 


Bir.  President,  while  we  may  honestly 
debate  whether  or  not  there  is  a  physician 
shortage  in  this  country,  we  cannot  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  there  is  severe  mal- 
distribution. Large  geographic  variations 
exist  in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation. 

There  are  82  active  physicians  per 
100,000  pet^le  in  Mississippi,  but  228  in 
New  York.  A  study  of  1.500  cities  and 
towns  in  the  upper  Midwest  in  1965  found 
1.000  without  any  physician,  and  200 
others  had  only  one.  lAx^t  metropolitan 
areas  average  185  physicians  per  100,000 
people,  while  the  aveage  is  only  76  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  Cities,  particularly 
the  ghettos,  fare  far  worse  than  the  sub- 
urbs in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation. In  nine  out  of  10  Appalachian 
States,  there  are  substantially  fewer 
physicians  in  relation  to  population  in 
the  less  wealthy — and  generally  rural — 
counties  than  there  are  In  the  wealthier 
counties.  And  the  same  disparity  between 
wealthy  and  poor  counties,  urban  and 
rural,  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 

I  feel  I  can  speak  with  authority  coi 
the  problem  because  my  own  State  of 
New  Hampshire  Is  severely  affected.  In 
1959.  there  was  one  doctor  for  every  720 
people  in  New  Hampshire;  in  1960,  there 
was  one  for  every  755  people,  and  today 
there  is  only  one  doctor  for  every  826 
people.  Even  with  this  poor  ratio,  the 
doctors  we  do  have  are  not  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State.  The  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  reported  not 
long  ago  that  member  doctors  now  are 
located  in  only  97  of  the  State's  235 
coomiunities.  And  I  quote  the  society  to 
the  effect  that  this  means  there  are  138 
commimities  with  no  resident  doctor,  as 
contrasted  with  1922  when  there  wer« 
90  such  communities 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  illustrating 
the  discrepancies  among  States  so  far 
as  the  number  of  physicians  relative  to 
population  is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sts 
follows: 

Ratio  of  Phtsiciaks  to  PoRuuiTioif, 

iNmUTATC    COMPAKlaONS 

rarrsiciANs  rtx.  loo.ooo  population 

New  York 219 

B<a««achu«ett«  — W_.  199 

Connecticut 173 

Colorado   177 

California 173 

Vermont  . . . ^ 170 

Maryland ......  189 

Rhode  Island 155 

Pennsylvania W  154 

MlnneaoU ..Lri"!"!  143 

Mlaaourl    ""  142 

Ulchlgan '....'...'.  141 

Washington  211  141 

New  Jereey I.IIII  139 

Oregon i3g 

Ohio __  138 

Delaware 135 

Hawaii '"^  135 

nunols 133 

i^ovlda 132 

AriBona ",  lag 

Utah II-IIIIIIII  138 

New  Hampshire lae 

wiaooQatn -_., ., 119 

^tMiom  — "IIIII""!  118 


Nebraska H4 

Iowa lis 

Kansas \\z 

Texas 113 

Virginia 113 

Oklahoma m 

Tennessee m 

lioutalana  109 

Nevada 103 

North  Carolina 100 

Georgia  99 

Indiana 99 

Montana 99 

We«t  Virginia 98 

New  Mexico 97 

Kentucky   96 

Wyoming 96 

Idaho 91 

North   Dakota 91 

Arkansas 81 

South  Dakota 81 

Alabama   79 

South  Carolina 77 

Mlsirtslppl    73 

Alaska    71 

TTie  contrast  is  most  striking  when  we 
compare  New  York  with  a  ratio  of  219 
physicians  per  100,000  people  with 
Alaska  where  the  ratio  is  71  doctors  for 
every  100,000  people. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  while  this 
chart  does  reflect  the  differences  among 
States,  it  does  not  indicate  the  dispari- 
ties existing  within  States.  In  1969.  for 
example,  there  were  134  counties  In  this 
country  with  no  active  physician.  In  poor 
parts  of  New  York  City,  the  ratio  of 
physician  to  population  is  as  bad  and 
occasionally  worse  than  in  rural  Missis- 
sippi. 

Chilling  statistics  exist  to  document 
the  effects  of  these  doctor  shortages. 
There  is  a  slum  neighborhood  in  Boston 
where  infant  mortality  exceeds  the  level 
of  the  Biblical  plague  inflicted  on  ancient 
Egypt,  when  every  10th  newborn  child 
died.  The  infant  death  rate  of  lll.i  per 
1.000  live  births,  or  one  out  of  every  nine, 
in  this  section  Is  five  times  greater  than 
the  national  average,  more  than  four 
times  the  average  for  the  city  of  Boston 
as  a  whole  and  more  than  15  times  the 
average  for  a  nearby  affluent  suburban 
community  which  has  only  7.2  infant 
deaths  for  every  1.000  births. 

The  prematurity  rate,  a  major  con- 
sequence of  inadequate  prenatal  care 
and  a  leading  cause  of  death  shortly 
after  birth,  is  75  percent  higher  for  the 
south  end  of  Boston  than  for  the  city 
as  a  whole.  The  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis, which  with  proper  treatment  is 
now  generally  curable  Is  more  than  seven 
times  as  tiigh. 

I  recognize  that  a  physician  shortage  Is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  health  problem 
facing  poorer  areas.  Elven  where  good 
health  care  is  available,  the  poor  are  of- 
ten closed  out  of  the  system  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay.  or,  equally  signlfl- 
cant.  because  of  cultural  and  psycholog- 
ical fears. 

I  believe  these  barriers  must  be  broken 
down.  My  own  National  Healthcare  Act 
would  remove  the  greatest  obstacle — the 
financial  one — and  would  make  q^ity 
health  insurance  available  to  the  poor  at 
no  cost  and  to  the  near  poor  at  a  cost  they 
can  afford. 

But  I  also  believe  that  rellevlnc  the 
I^iysician  shortage  in  medically  deprived 
areas  should  be  a  first  order  of  business. 


Helping  people  pay  for  more  care  does 
little  good  unless  more  care  is  avidlable. 
S.  934  makes  Important  provision  toward 
insuring  the  availability  of  this  care. 
Therefore.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  approving  this  bill. 

Bir.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  supp>ort  S.  934, 
the  Health  Professions  Educati<»al  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1971. 

National  attention  has  rightly  focused 
(m  the  health  care  crisis  in  the  coun- 
try. While  there  is  much  that  Is  right 
about  our  medical  system,  there  is  also 
much  that  is  wnmg.  Almost  2  years  ago. 
President  Nixon  warned  that  the  Amer- 
ican health  care  system  faced  a  "massive 
crisis."  In  his  health  message  submitted 
in  February  of  this  year,  the  President 
reiterated  that  warning  and  added  that 
the  "crisis  has  deepened." 

The  crisis  can  be  seen  in  the  splral- 
ing  medical  costs,  the  manpower  short- 
ages and  their  maldistribution,  the  un- 
even distribution  of  medical  services 
among  various  sectors  of  our  society,  and 
the  gap  between  available  medical 
knowledge  and  its  delivery  to  the  pa- 
tient. Providing  quality  health  care  to 
our  citizens  wherever  they  live  and  at 
a  price  they  can  afford  is  a  challenge 
facing  the  health  care  system.  Congress, 
and  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  will  be  solving  the 
financing  part  of  the  health  care  crisis 
either  in  this  Congress  or  certainly  in  the 
next  Congress,  at  the  latest.  The  result 
will  be  that  greater  demand  will  be  made 
on  our  medical  services.  That  is  why  we 
need  to  take  action  now  to  assure  ade- 
quate manpower  and  faciUties  to  meet 
the  increased  demands.  This  will  be  true 
no  matter  what  decision  we  reach  with 
respect  to  the  method  of  financing  health 
oare.  WhUe  medicare  has  been  a  blessing 
to  many  senior  citizens,  it  nevertheless 
demonstrates  the  need  to  increase  the 
supply  of  medical  manpower  when  we 
add  significantly  to  the  demand  side.  A 
decision  on  the  financing  of  health  care 
will  obviously  do  that.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  we  made  when  we  en- 
acted the  medicare  program. 

MAXPOWZK    BHOKTAOBB 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  In  this 
country  today  a  great  gap  between  the 
medical  manpower  needed  and  the  man- 
power available.  For  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  today  the  Nation  is  short 
50.000  medical  doctors.  Shortages  also 
exist  in  other  health  professions  areas. 
The  aim  of  this  measure  is  to  provide  the 
Nation  with  an  adequate  supply  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  osteopaths,  pharmacists, 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  veterinar- 
ians. 

Nurses  also  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
health  team  and  we  have  handled  the 
nurse  manpower  situation  in  another 
bill,  8.  1747,  "Nurses  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1971,"  which  I  also  cosponsored, 
and  which  will  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate also. 

The  health  professiooal  is  the  key  to 
improving  health  care  in  this  country. 
Without  them,  no  system  will  work  prop- 
erly. That  is  why  the  bill  is  so  important 
and  why  it  is  being  considered  first. 
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The  comprehensive  bill  before  the 
Senate  today  authorizes  matching  grants 
and  loan  guarantees  for  the  construction 
of  medical  facilities;  provides  substan- 
tially increased  institutional  support  to 
the  health  profession  schools,  authorizes 
incentives  for  the  shortening  education 
programs  and  for  increased  enrollment; 
creates  a  program  to  encourage  family 
medicine;  encourages  greater  utilization 
of  computer  technology;  authorizes 
special  project  grants  for  programs  to 
Improve  manpower  distribution,  brings 
about  curriculum  reform,  encourages 
greater  utilization  of  paramedical  per- 
sonnel, and  for  new  approaches  in  health 
care  organization  and  delivery;  and  ex- 
tends and  improves  the  health  profession 
student  loan  and  scholarship  programs, 
including  the  incorporation  of  a  bill, 
S.  790,  "the  physician  shortage  area 
scholarship  program"  which  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

Since  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  by  the  bill's 
manager,  and  my  other  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
provision  at  some  length. 

BBALI,  AMXNDMZNT  INCLT7DKD 

S.  790  was  introduced  by  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  of  this  year  and  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Dominick  and  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  Senate  mem- 
bership. As  incorporated  Into  S.  934,  the 
physician  shortage  area  scholarship 
program  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  original  bill  with  the  major  excep- 
tion being  the  deletion  of  the  fellowship 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  physician  shortage  area  scholar- 
ship program  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

Under  this  program,  3,500  scholar- 
ships, up  to  $5,000  each,  are  authorized 
over  a  5-year  period  to  young  men  and 
women  who  agree  to  serve  in  physician 
shortage  areas.  Five  hundred  such  schol- 
arships will  be  available  in  the  first  year, 
increasing  to  900  by  the  fifth  year.  This 
area  may  be  in  rural  Appalachia.  in  a 
urban  poverty  area,  or  among  migrant 
farmworkers.  For  each  year  of  the  schol- 
arship. 1  year  of  service  in  a  shortage 
area  is  required.  A  student,  participating 
in  the  scholarship  program,  who  subse- 
quently does  aU  of  his  postgraduate 
work  in  a  medical  scarcity  area,  is  re- 
lieved of  1  year  of  his  service  obligation. 

If  a  scholarship  recipient  fails  to  honor 
his  commitment,  the  scholarship  is  in 
effect  converted  to  a  loan  and  the  in- 
dividual is  required  to  repay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  value  of  the  scholarship  plus 
interest  at  the  commercial  market  rate. 
If  the  program  works,  we  will  have  taken 
important  action  in  helping  to  solve  the 
maldistribution  problem;  if  it  does  not, 
the  Government  will  not  lose  a  cent. 

The  physician  maldistribution  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  country  and  it  Is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  solve.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program,  which  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  respond  to  this  problem, 
is  so  important.  For  the  many  doctor- 
shortage  areas  of  the  Nation,  I  beUeve  it 
is  imperative  that  this  program  be  re- 
tahied  in  the  final  bill.  As  I  mentioned 


earlier,  we  need  50,000  doctors  In  the 
United  States  today.  This  gross  national 
statistic  does  not  adequately  convey  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  in  many  rural 
and  urban  areas  of  this  country.  A  1970 
AMA  study  of  the  distribution  of  i^ysi- 
cians  hidlcated  that  there  were  134 
coimtles  in  this  country  lacking  a  single 
physician.  While  no  Maryland  coimty 
was  on  that  list,  there  are  many  Mary- 
land counties  which  are  in  dire  need  of 
additional  physicians. 

Obviously  there  are  many  more  com- 
munities than  counties  in  the  coimtry 
without  a  single  physician  or  without  an 
adequate  number  of  doctors.  Although 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion available  on  individual  commu- 
nities lacking  doctors,  research  that  is 
available  indicates  that  a  great  need 
exists.  For  example,  a  1960  survey  of  over 
1,600  towns  and  cities  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana identified  1.000  towns  as  not  hav- 
ing a  single  physician,  and  an  additional 
224  towns  with  only  one  physician. 

One  physician  counties  or  communi- 
ties are  likely  to  become  no-physician 
towns  or  coimtles  unless  action  is  taken. 
This  is  true  because  the  age  of  physi- 
cians in  these  rural  communities  tends 
to  be  higher.  For  example,  in  rural 
Appalachia  65  percent  of  the  physicians 
are  over  50  years  of  age.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia over  the  last  10  years  approx- 
imately 60  communities  of  a  population 
of  less  than  10,000  have  been  left  with- 
out a  doctor  as  rural  practitioners  retire 
and  younger  doctors  are  not  found  to 
replace  them.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  for 
providing  incentives  for  young  physi- 
cians to  go  into  these  communities. 

Just  as  this  program  Is  direly  needed  by 
rural  America,  it  is  also  needed  by  the  in- 
ner-city area.  A  1970  study  of  the  metro- 
poll  ttui  area  of  Baltimore  identified  16 
census  tracks  in  the  inner  city  which 
were  totally  lacking  in  primary  care 
physicians.  These  census  areas  served  ap- 
proximately 174,000  people,  most  of 
whom  were  economically  disadvantaged. 
I  believe  that  the  bill,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  934.  will  effectively  respond 
to  the  maldistribution  problem  in  both 
the  rural  and  urban  shortage  areas.  The 
program  establishes  a  unique  priority 
system  for  selecting  students  for  the 
scholarship  program. 

paioxrriEs  roa   scholasships 

The  first  priority  is  granted  to  individ- 
uals from  lower  Income  families  who  Uve 
in  a  physician-shortage  area  and  who 
agree  to  return  and  practice  in  such  area. 

The  second  priority  is  given  to  individ- 
uals who  reside  in  a  physician-shortage 
area  who  agree  to  return  and  practice 
in  such  area. 

The  third  priority  is  allocated  to  in- 
dividuals from  lower  income  families 
who,  although  residing  in  an  area  where 
there  is  not  a  physician  shortage  agree  to 
practice  in  any  physician-shortage  area. 

The  final  priority  would  go  to  individ- 
uals, not  lower  income,  who  do  not  come 
from  an  area  of  physician  shortages,  but 
who  agree  to  practice  in  any  physician- 
shortage  area. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  primary 
purposes  for  the  system  of  priorities  for 


selecting  eligible  students  for  scholar- 
ships under  the  bill. 

First,  the  evidence  supports,  what  com- 
monsense  tell  us,  the  hyiwthesls  that 
persons  from  physician-shortage  areas 
are  more  likely  to  return  to  and  remain 
in  such  areas  and  practice  medicine. 

The  results  of  an  American  ^Mlcal 
Association's  survey  published  in  1970, 
questioning  physicians  on  the  factors 
that  infiuence  their  decision  to  practice 
in  a  certain  area  gives  support  to  the 
bill's  priorities.  This  survey  found  that 
over  45  percent  of  the  physicians  indi- 
cated that  they  were  practicing  in  or 
around  the  town  in  which  they  were 
raised.  The  survey  also  revealed  that  49 
percent  of  the  physicians  raised  in  small 
towns  were  practicing  in  communities  of 
2,500  or  less.  An  equal  percentage  of  doc- 
tors raised  in  nonmetropolitsm  commun- 
ities of  25,000  or  more  were  practicing  In 
cities  of  that  size.  The  AMA  survey  con- 
firmed previous  studies  which  had  Indi- 
cated that: 

Physicians  who  practice  in  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  rural  than  urban 
background. 

The  AMA  study  concluded  that: 
Physicians    recruitment    for    rural    areas 
would  be  enhanced  If  more  young  men  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
the  medical  profession. 

Continuing,  the  report  had  this  to  say 
about  the  infiuence  of  a  doctor's  origins 
or  his  place  of  practice: 

Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  rural  rather  than 
urban  bcuskgrounds  .  .  .  rural  physicians  have 
predominantly  rural  backgrounds  and  metro- 
politan physicians  generally  had  urban  lo- 
cations during  their  youth. 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and 
women  to  practice  in  physician-shortage 
areas,  the  evidence  indicates  that  most 
are  likely  to  remain.  The  AMA  study  on 
this  point  states  that: 

Once  a  physician  eotabUshes  a  practice 
be  is  not  likely  to  move. 

Iliis  survey  found : 

At  least  63%  of  the  phyaldans  had  not 
moved  from  their  original  practice  location. 
This  percentage  was  consistent  regardleas  of 
the  community  slise.  A  more  detailed  break- 
down of  the  area  showed  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  physicians  In  non -metropolitan 
areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  cm'  more 
in  the  same  place. 


This  measure  is  then  drafted  to  give 
priorities  to  lower  income  and  other  in- 
dividuals from  physician-shortage  areas 
because  it  is  felt  that  these  individuals 
are  more  likely  to  return  and  remain 
in  the  areas  in  which  they  were  reared. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  priorities 
established  by  the  bill  would  be  that  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  attracting  and 
making  it  possible  for  more  minority 
and  lower  income  individuals  to  go  to 
medical  school.  Across  the  country  there 
has  been  a  concern  over  the  poor  rep- 
resentation of  the  minority  groups  in  oor 
medical  schools.  Only  recently  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  took  steps  to  en- 
large th^  minority  representation 
among  Its  medical  students. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  leg- 
islation is  that  it  would  encourage  stu- 
dents to  practice  prlmsur  care,  including 
family  medicine.  In  1931,  three  out  oif 
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four  of  the  Nation's  doctors  were  en- 
gaged In  famly  practice.  In  1967  only  one 
out  of  five  were  in  general  practice.  In 
Baltimore  City,  only  9  percent  of  the 
practicing  phyvlcians  are  in  family  prac- 
tice, fiodications  are  that  this  trend 
toward  specaUzation  and  away  from  gen- 
eral practice  is  continuing.  The  Mlllls 
report  found  only  15  percent  of  the 
medical  students  graduates  planning  to 
enter  gmeral  practice. 

Steps  taken  In  recent  years  show  some 
promise  of  reverstng  this  trend  away 
from  general  practice.  For  example,  the 
American  Board  of  Family  I*ractice  has 
been  created.  In  addition,  there  is  in- 
cluded In  this  bill  provisions  to  encour- 
age family  medicine.  I  believe  that  these 
actions  will  be  a  fxirther  Incentive  for 
medical  students  to  specialize  in  the 
practice  of  family  medicine  and  should 
encourage  medical  schools  to  focus  anew 
on  the  family  physician. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  written 
regarding  the  idealism  of  today's  young 
men  and  women.  The  medical  student  Is 
no  exception.  We  are  told  that  the  new 
breed  of  medical  students  wants  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  fellow  citizen. 
My  program  would  provide  them  with 
this  opportunity.  In  addition,  the  prior- 
ity scheme  will  not  only  give  them  an 
opportixnlty  to  serve  but  it  will  provide 
them  the  chance  to  serve  and  minister 
to  the  health  needs  of  citizens,  often 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  phy- 
sician shortage  area  wherein  they  grew 
up. 

I  know  the  Appalachia  area  of  my 
State  well.  It  is  my  home  area.  I.  know 
the  young  men  and  women  who  live  there 
and,  I  believe,  they,  as  well  as  similarly 
motivated  students  from  other  areas  of 
my  State  and  the  Nation,  will  confirm 
my  faith  in  th«n  by  making  this  program 
work. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  proposal  is 
the  most  important  provision  in  the  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  the  Nation's  mal- 
distribution problem.  By  granting  priori- 
ties to  individuals  from  the  shortage 
areas  to  accept  the  scholarship  condi- 
tioned on  their  making  a  commitment 
to  serve  in  such  areas,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  probability  of  its  success  is  good. 
Mr.  President,  to  solve  the  health  care 
crisis  we  must  expand  our  medical  man- 
power and  encourage  doctors  to  locate 
in  shortage  areas.  For  if  we  fall  to  solve 
this  problem,  our  goal  of  quality  health 
care  to  all  Americans,  wherever  they  live, 
and  at  a  price  they  can  afford,  will  elude 
us.  As  Dr.  Egeberg  has  warned. 

I  don't  c»r«  what  Congress  does  with  med- 
lc«l  care,  Medicaid,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams, nothing  Is  going  to  improve  the  coun- 
try's medical  system  until  we  g«t  more  doc- 
tors. 

In  summary,  I  believe  my  proposal  will 
significantly  respond  to  some  of  our  med- 
ical manpower  problems.  It  will  encour- 
age primary  care,  including  family  med- 
icine. It  responds  to  the  maldistribution 
problem.  It  will  make  it  poesible  for  more 
lower  income  minority  individuals  to  en- 
ter our  medical  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  S.  934  will 
provide  us  with  the  key,  the  necessary 
medical  manpower,  for  improvement  In 
our  medical  system.  The  passage  of  this 
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medical  manpower  measure  does  not  end 
leglslaUve  acUon  in  the  health  area;  but, 
it  will  make  possible  the  obJecUves  of 
other  health  proposals  which  will  fol- 
low. I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  provision  of 
S.  934  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 

SmcjcAmr  ov  S.  984 

1.  Autbonzes  9300  mmion  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  to  78%  (86%  In  unusual  clr- 
cumstaooM)  for  the  construction  at  fadUtles 
for  teaching,  continuing,  or  advanced  educa- 
tion, medical  libraries,  and  for  reaearch  facul- 
ties In  the  sciences-related  to  health.  Amount 
authorized  Increased  %7S  million  each  year 
untU  by  the  end  of  the  5th  year,  (300  million 
U  available  for  sudi  purpoaee. 

2.  Aathodxes  Federal  loan  guarantees  up 
to  90%  of  the  principle  plus  interest  for 
m«dlcal  faclUtles.  In  addition,  the  bill  au- 
thorises intereat  subsidies  to  reduce  by  not 
to  exceed  3  %  a  year  the  net  effective  Intereat 
rate  on  the  loan. 

3.  Authortaes  student  loans  up  to  $3,600 
annually  with  a  provision  for  cancellation  of 
up  to  60%  or  S5,000  whichever  Is  grf«ter,  for 
service  In  medically  underserred  areas. 

4.  Authorizes  genwal  Institutional  sup- 
port of  varying  amounts  to  the  health  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  formula  for  allocating 
such  assistance  provides  for  basic  $60,000 
grant  plus  the  amount  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  students  enrolled  times 
$4,000  for  medical  schools,  dental  and  o»>teo- 
pathlc,  $1,000  for  schools  of  optometry,  $600 
for  schooU  of  pharmacy.  $900  for  schools  of 
podiatry,  and  $a,000  for  schools  of  vptflrl- 
narlans. 

A  bonus  Is  provided  for  Increased  enroU- 
ment.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  the  In- 
centives to  shorten  the  education  program 
of  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  den- 
tistry. The  bUl  also  authorizes  capitation 
grante  for  physicians,  dental  and  other  health 
professions  asalstants. 

6.  Authorlaes  $160  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1972  for  special  projects  granu.  This  amount 
Is  increased  by  $15  million  yearly  until  by 
fiscal  year  1976.  $200  million  is  authorized. 
These  grants  are  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
distribution,  supply,  and  quality  of  health 
profeaslonals.  and  for  better  utilization  and 
greater  efficiency  of  health  personnel  In  the 
health  delivery  system.  Grants  would  be  for 
such  purposes  as  to  develop  new  education 
programs  In  health  professions;  for  signifi- 
cant enrollment  expansions;  curriculum  re- 
form; training  paramedical  personnel:  com- 
puter technology;  new  approaches  in  health 
care  delivery;  and  programs  emphasizing 
preventive  medicine  at  medical  and  other 
health  professional  schools. 

6.  Authorizes  scholarship  grants  to  health 
profession  schools  for  students  from  low  in- 
come families  or  students  In  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need. 

7.  Continues  the  emergency  financial  dis- 
tress provisions  for  medical  schools  experi- 
encing "severe  financial  strsM". 

8.  Authorizes  $25  mlUlon  In  the  inKlal  year 
for  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  and  osteop- 
athy for  training  and  fellowships  In  family 
medicine.  For  this  purpose  $16  mUlion  Is  au- 
thorized the  flret  year  and  the  sxun  Is  In- 
creased each  year  untU  by  the  6th  year  $86 
million  Is  authorized. 

9.  Authorizes  $2S  million  annually  for  a  5 
year  period  for  computer  technology  demon- 
stration programs. 

10.  BMabUshes  a  National  Health  Man- 
power Clearing  House  to  match  the  medical 
manpower  with  community  needs. 

11.  Directs  Secretary  of  HBW  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  assign  public  health  service 
physicians  to  counties  lacking  a  single  <loctor. 


12.  AuthorlaM  the  "Phyalclan  Shortage 
Area  Scholarship  Program,"  authored  by  Sen- 
ator Beall,  which  provide*  for  3800  scholar- 
ships over  a  five  year  period  to  young  men 
and  women  who  agree  to  serve  in  physician- 
shortage  


Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Senator  Stiomgtom,  who  Is  in 
Sibley  Hospital  where  surgery  was  per- 
formed successfully  yesterday  on  a  ten- 
don in  his  right  hand,  will  return  to  the 
Senate  tomorrow  or  Friday.  Senator 
Sykimgioh  had  prepared  remarks  in 
support  of  the  pending  health  manpower 
bills  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Ills  comments  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Symington  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed,  as  follows: 
ankTtuxm  BT  SxKAToa  STCAar  Stmington: 

IUCKKASK    m    HXALTH    MaKPOWXK   EsaXNTIAL 

roB  IicPKOVXD  Mksicajl  Skbvicss 
Mr.  President,  In  the  long  run,  the  legisla- 
tion the  Senate  considers  today  can  have  a 
major  Impact  on  efforts  to  meet  the  health 
and  dental  care  needs  of  Americans.  Although 
the  ratio  of  practicing  physicians  to  popu- 
lation has  risen  from  141  for  every  100,000 
American  residents  In  1950  to  165  In  1970. 
still  there  Is  an  estimated  shortage  of  50,000 
physicians.  Many  small  towns,  rural  and 
Inner-clty  areas  In  severe  need  of  medical 
manpower  services. 

Dentists  too  are  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  and  their  ratio 
to  populaUon  has  faiien  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Without  a  steady  peeoive  and  a  firm  com- 
mitment, financial  and  otherwise,  to  train  a 
sufficient  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  health  professionals,  o\ir  nation  can- 
not hope  to  cope  In  narrowing  the  dlnien- 
slons  of  the  health  care  needs  of  our  ex- 
panded and  expanding  population. 

It  naturally  follows  that  to  realize  that 
goal,  medical,  dental,  and  other  health  edu- 
cational systems  should  be  strengthened  so 
as,  in  some  cases  to  assure  survival  for  some 
schools  and  eventually  to  assure  that  enroll- 
ments can  and  wUi  be  expanded  in  all 
schools. 

Already  In  Missouri  we  have  lost  the  dental 
school  of  Saint  Louis  University  and  that 
has  been  a  loss  to  our  State  as  well  as  to  the 
nation.  Twenty-two  states  presently  hav«  no 
fully  operating  dental  school  so  we  are  for- 
tunate to  some  degree  in  having  two  re- 
maining dental  schools — the  University  of 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City  and  Washington 
University  School  of  Dentistry  In  Saint  Louis. 
Currently  the  latter  school  lias  been  on  a 
trial  period  with  its  parent  university  to  de- 
termine whether  It  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue and  It  now  receives  no  financial  con- 
tributions from  Washington  University  but 
operates  on  the  basis  o*  gifts,  clinical  fees, 
and  the  financial  assistance  fiimlshed  by 
federal  government.  I  am  advised  that  with- 
out the  continuance  of  the  federal  financial 
support  as  provided  In  S.  934,  Inevitably  the 
School  of  Dentistry  would  be  phased  out. 

Through  federal  assistance,  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Dentistry  has  been  able 
to  increase  Its  enrollment  to  160  students 
entering  the  first  year  class.  Federal  assist- 
ance now  amounts  to  about  18%  of  the 
school's  operating  Income.  Without  these 
federal  funds,  the  quality  of  education  pro- 
vided by  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Dentistry  would  deteriorate. 

The  legislation  to  extend  and  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Health  Professions  Bduoatlonal 
assistance  program  provides  a  basic  gi«nt  of 
$60,000  to  eligible  schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podi- 
atry and  veterinary  medicine.  In  addition, 
each  eligible  school  would  receive  further 
funds  based  on  tlae  number  of  fuU-tlma  en- 
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rolled  students.  To  encourage  expanded  en- 
rollments bonus  awards  are  made  for  the 
schools  that  increase  the  number  of  their 
students.  Incentive  grants  are  made  also  to 
schoc^  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry that  have  programs  to  accelerate  the 
wxnpletion  of  studies  in  a  three-year  period. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  institutional 
grants,  the  bUi  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$426  million  for  fiscal  year  1972  with  incre- 
mental annual  Increases  reaching  $613  mil- 
lion in  1976.  Construction  funds  are  also 
provided. 

I  support  also  the  funds  authorized  in  the 
bill  for  medical  student  loans  and  scholar- 
ship grants.  Because  professional  health  edu- 
cation Is  highly  expensive.  If  qualified  stu- 
dents from  middle  income  and  minority  fam- 
ilies are  to  become  doctors  and  dentists,  it  is 
essential  that  student  loans  and  grants  be 
made  available. 

The  legislation  also  recognizes  and  seeks 
to  change  the  uneven  distribution  of  medical 
manpower  by  providing  for  special  scholar- 
ships and  partial  forgiveness  of  loans  to  those 
students  agreeing  to  practice  in  those  rural 
and  Inner-city  areas  where  there  are  acute 
shortages  of  medical  manpower. 

The  separate  bill,  S.  1747,  to  provide  a  new 
program  of  similar  Institutional  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing  and  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  authority  for  nursing  scholarships  for 
students  in  need  also  has  my  support. 

By  strengthening  our  health  educational 
systems,  by  providing  assistance  for  students 
in  medical  and  allied  health  fields,  this  legis- 
lation marks  an  Important  step  towards  in- 
creasing health  manpower  so  that  the  rising 
demand  for  medical  services  may  better  be 
met. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
an  amendment  to  tlie  desk,  which  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  DISCRIMINA- 
TION BT  SCHOOLS  ON  THK  BASIS  OF 
SEX 

Sec.  212.  Title  VH  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
H  thereof  (as  added  by  section  207  of  this 
Act)  the  foUowlng  new  part: 

"Pa«t  I — OENnui.   PaoviaioKS 

"PBOHIBTnOM       ACAIN8T       DISCKIMINATION        BT 
SCHOOLS  ON  TKB  BASIS  Or  SXX 

"S«c.  799K.  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a 
grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy 
payment  under  tills  title  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  public  health  or  any 
training  center  for  aUled  health  personnel 
unless  the  application  for  the  grant,  loan 
guarantee,  or  interest  subsidy  payment  con- 
tains aastirances  satisfactory  to  the  Seoetary 
that  the  schocri  or  training  center  will  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  In  the  ad- 
mission of  Individuals  to  Its  training  pro- 
grams. TTie  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  a 
contract  under  this  title  with  any  such 
school  or  training  center  unless  the  school 
or  training  center  furnishes  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  It  will  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  In  the  admU- 
slon  of  Individuals  to  Its  training  programs." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  f Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovDur) .  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath)  be  added  as  coeponsors  of 
the  amendment. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  in  sponsoring 
Eunendments  to  the  health  manpower 
training  bills,  with  the  goal  of  assuring 
qualified  persons  greater  opportunities  to 
enter  medical  professions  regardless  of 
sex.  The  amendments,  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  de- 
signed to  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  the  admission  of  medical 
training  programs  conducted  by  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  grants. 

At  a  time  when  Congress  is  responding 
to  the  urgent  need  for  more  medical  per- 
sonnel, a  question  we  are  considering  to- 
day, we  should  also  lay  to  rest  the  re- 
strictive notions  that  medicine  is  a  man's 
profession  and  that  nursing  is  a  wom- 
an's role.  While  over  50  percent  of  our 
entire  population  is  female,  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  doctors  in  this  country 
are  women.  We  should  recognize  the  vital 
role  that  women  physicians  could  and 
should  be  playing,  but  up  to  now  have 
been  denied,  due  to  ai^arent  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  some  of  our  medical 
schools.  We  should  also  look  to  the  future. 
We  can  anticipate  a  marked  Increase  in 
male  applicants  to  nursing  training  pro- 
grams, as  corpsmen  and  other  medical- 
ly experienced  veterans  return  from  Viet- 
nam. With  a  critical  shortage  of  nurses, 
these  men  should  be  encouraged  to  enter 
the  nursing  profession,  and  the  financial 
imperatives  of  their  situations  should  be 
recognized  and  their  needs  met. 

I  am  pleased  that  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. Dr.  Frances  Norris  of  Chevy 
Chase,  president  of  the  Maryland  chap- 
ter of  the  Women's  Equity  Action  League 
and  chairman  of  its  national  committee 
on  medical  education,  has  plaved  an  in- 
strumental role  in  focusing  attention  on 
this  problem.  In  hearings  last  year  before 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation on  discrimination  against  women. 
Dr.  Norris  offered  ample  evidence,  citing 
studies  and  statistics,  which  Indicated 
that  women  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
discriminated  against  in  many  educa- 
tional institutions,  particularly  in  certain 
medical  schools. 

For  example.  Dr.  Norris  related  that 
while  women  applicants  to  medical 
schools  have  increased  by  300  percent 
in  36  years,  the  number  of  male  appli- 
cants has  increased  only  29  percent.  Yet, 
the  proportion  of  women  accepted  over 
this  period  has  declined  rather  than  in- 
creased. 

American  Medical  Association  figures 
for  1968  showed  that  out  of  91  medical 
schools,  51  accepted  less  than  10  percent 
women  in  entering  classes  and  11  of  these 
schools  accepted  3  percent  or  less.  An- 
other AMA  study  ccxnparing  male  and 
female  applicants  to  medical  schools  be- 
tween 1960  and  1968  showed  that  the 
total  percentage  of  women  entering  has 
been  limited  in  the  last  decade  to  be- 
tween 7  and  10  percent,  and  that  figure 
is  decreasing. 

According  to  testimony,  a  basic  reason 
for  this  imbalance  is  that  wconen  ap- 
plicants are  not  Judged  on  an  eqiud  com- 
petitive basis  with  men  according  to 
quallflcation.  Rather,  applicants  are  ar- 
bitrarily separated  into  categories  based 
solely  on  sex  and  equal  proportions  from 


each  category  are  then  accepted  and  re- 
jected, despite  the  huge  disparity  in 
numbers  of  applicants  of  each  sex. 
In  most  cases,  the  ability  of  women 
applicants  is  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  men  accepted.  Yet  be- 
cause of  the  "sex  quota"  many  are  re- 
jected. According  to  interviews  with  ad- 
missions officers  in  northeastern  medi- 
cal schools,  women  are  required  to  have 
demonstrably  superior  qualifications 
showing  special  Justification  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  a  medical  school.  Be- 
cause of  these  discouraging  facts,  many 
qualified  women  do  not  even  bother  to 
apply. 

The  attitude  and  treatment  of  women 
by  medical  schools  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  belief  that  a  woman  is  likely  not  to 
graduate  or  to  practice  once  she  does 
graduate,  thereby  wasting  the  time  and 
resources  of  the  medical  school. 

Figures  given  in  testimony  indicate 
that  84  percent  of  female  medical  stu- 
dents do  graduate  from  medical  school — 
as  compared  with  91  percent  men — and 
that  only  7  percent  of  the  women  grad- 
uated from  schools  since  1933  are  not  em- 
ployed. Although  half  of  the  inactive 
physicians  between  30  and  49  years  are 
women,  women  physicians  tend  to  prac- 
tice longer  past  60  years  of  age  than 
men. 

The  situation  in  America  comperes  re- 
markably unfavorably  with  that  in  other 
countries.  For  example,  75  percent  of 
Russia's  physicians  are  women.  Most  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  more  advanced 
practices  in  this  regard.  America  ranks 
third  from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion 
of  women  doctors  among  the  developed 
nations. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
abolish  the  artificial  and  unfair  criteria 
of  sex  employed  in  admissions  to  medical 
schools,  and  to  allow  us  to  make  the 
maximum  use  of  all  human  resources  to- 
ward meeting  the  rising  demand  for 
greater  numbers  of  qualified  medical  per- 
sonnel. The  amendment  calls  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  play  a  central  role  in  guarantee- 
ing unbiased  and  nondiscriminatory  ad- 
missions policies  in  medical  institutions 
by  requiring  that  each  institution  give 
scMne  sort  of  assurance  that  it  is  taldng 
positive  steps  to  insure  nondiscrimina- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  my  distinguished  co- 
spomsor,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  will  discuss  why  these  amend- 
ments are  necessary,  which  is  basically 
because  UUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  does  not  cover  any  educational 
institutions. 

If  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
care  to  comment  oa.  that  point  at  this 
time,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  hlrrt. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may, 
first  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  giving  leadership  in  this  effort 
to  eliminate  discrlminatioa  with  re^>ect 
to  the  admission  of  women  to  medical 
schools  and  facilities. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

BCr.  HART.  I  take  the  first  minute. 
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then,  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  raising  this  question  by  his 
amendment,  which  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senate  will  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators  &Ia- 
THiAS,  McOovnuf,  and  Bath  In  offering 
this  amendment  to  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act,  S.  934.  The  committee  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  of  preparing 
this  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  all  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  their  dedicated  efforts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear 
and  immediate.  We  are  told  there  is  a 
shortage  of  50,000  doctors  and  that  the 
other  health  professions  face  similar 
shortages.  The  measure  before  us  today 
can  help  turn  the  tide  of  the  Nation's 
mounting  health  care  crisis  by  assisting 
in  the  training  of  many  more  qualified 
personnel  and  encouraging  them  to  prac- 
tice their  healing  arts  in  areas  which 
most  need  their  services.  The  aim  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  such  professionals 
and  specialists  will  open  coimtless  new 
opportunities  for  talented  young  people 
at  the  same  time  that  it  offers  new  hope 
to  the  sick. 

To  make  certain  that  these  hopes  and 
dreams  are  realized,  we  must  have  solid 
assurances  that  young  men  and  women 
enlisted  into  the  rapidly  growing  health 
professions  are  the  best  qualified  for  the 
Job,  in  terms  of  brainpower,  ability,  mo- 
tivation— whatever  their  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin  or  sex.  This  guarantee  Is 
especially  pertinent  in  the  area  of  health 
care,  a  central  factor  In  our  strength 
and  well-being  as  a  people  and  a  Nation. 

Presently,  there  Is  a  gap  in  the  civil 
rights  protections  under  the  law  as  they 
apply  to  admission  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  law  bars  discrimination  cai 
the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin, 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  sex.  One  might 
think  that  civil  rights  laws  already  on  the 
books  would  cover  admission  to  profes- 
sional schools,  but  we  find  this  Is  not  so. 

lAtny  of  us,  I  think,  assxuned  that  In 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  we  had  safe- 
guarded against  discrimination  against 
women,  at  least  as  to  their  admission  to 
professional  schools.  The  truth  Is  that  we 
have  not,  and  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  arises  from  that  omis- 
sion. TlUe  vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  does  not  cover  educational  institu- 
tions, although  it  does  prohibit  discrim- 
ination based  upon  sex.  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  act  bars  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  but  not 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Some  have  thought 
that  Executive  Order  11246  would  rem- 
edy this  situation  by  adding  religion  and 
sex  to  the  types  of  discrimination  which 
are  prc^bited,  but  it  has  been  riiled  that 
that  Executive  order  does  not  pertain  to 
school  admissions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  Joined  in  by  sev- 
eral of  us  seeks  to  fill  this  void  and  to  as- 
sure genuine  equal  opportimlty  for  those 
seeking  training  in  the  field  of  health 
care.  Incidentally,  we  intend  to  offer  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  Nurses'  Train- 
ing Act,  S.  1747,  when  it  comes  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration,  I  would  an- 
ticipate later  tills  afternoon.  Schools  or 
training  programs  applying  for  assist- 


ance to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  W^are  would  be  required  to 
present  firm  assurances  that  there  would 
be  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  their 
health  training  programs.  The  House 
passed  identical  amendments  to  Uie 
health  manpower  and  nurse  training  bills 
on  July  1. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
outlined,  there  is  convincing  evidence  to 
establish  that  discrimination  against 
wtxnen  Is  the  rule  in  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  medical  educational  institutions. 
Testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees has  indicated  that  medical  schools 
and  other  health  professions  schools 
widely,  and  often  openly,  discriminate 
against  women  applicants,  setting  very 
limited  quotas  for  women,  accepting  only 
the  most  exceptional  candidates  who 
demonstrate  marked  superiority. 

According  to  the  testimony  there  is,  in 
all  likelihood,  greater  discrimination 
against  women  attempting  to  enter  the 
health  professions  than  in  other  profes- 
sional fields.  Comparative  figures  show 
that  between  1956  and  1965  the  number 
of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  to  w(»nen  in 
all  fields  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
number  of  degrees  in  medicine  and  os- 
teopathy granted  to  women  had  in- 
creased by  only  about  one-third — 34.8 
percent — and  those  granted  to  women  in 
dentistry  had  actually  declined  by  32.4 
percent. 

The  Senator  has  made  the  additional 
point  that  women  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion tend  to  serve  in  their  profession 
longer  than  do  men. 

I  have  received  word  that  a  number  of 
prominent  women's  organizations  have 
indicated  their  strong  support  of  the 
amendments  we  propose  today,  including 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  National  Organization  of 
Women,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Organizations. 

Certainly  we  can  all  agree  that  deny- 
ing any  qualified  individual  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  his  or  her  chosen  career 
because  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
sex  is  patently  unfair  and  alien  to  the 
principles  of  a  Just  and  free  society.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  health  care,  un- 
fair discrimination  does  a  terrible  injus- 
tice to  the  person  seeking  a  career  of 
service  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  an  even 
greater  injustice  to  the  rest  of  us,  who 
in  time  of  sickness  need  the  help  and 
compassion  of  the  best  trained  and  dedi- 
cated professionals. 

Qiven  the  shortage,  given  the  increas- 
ing costs,  refiecting  in  part  the  shortage, 
and  given  the  general  Inadequacy  of  our 
medical  delivery  system,  clearly  Con- 
gress should  take  this  step  to  make  cer- 
tain that,  to  the  extent  that  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  is  contributing  to  our 
failure  to  deliver  medical  care  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  the  average  American, 
no  longer  shall  it  exist  as  a  bar.  I  hope 
very  much.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  see  the  wisdom  of  accepting  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  help 


in  this  regard,  and  the  leadership  he  has 
exercised. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PEKCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  brlefiy.to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
Their  amendment  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  iii  the  ad- 
mission of  individuals  to  the  training 
programs  authorized  under  these  two 
bills. 

I  feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject.  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
eliminating  discrimination  against 
women  executives,  and  was  very  pleased 
one  of  my  last  years  in  business,  to  re- 
ceive what  they  cajl  the  "Top  Hat  Award" 
from  the  leading  wome..'s  professional 
organization  for  having  more  women  ex- 
ecutives than  any  other  company  of  sim- 
ilar size,  in  America.  Many  of  Bell  ti 
Howell's  department  heads  were  women, 
and  I  found  them  proficient  and  dili- 
gent. With  the  exception  of  occasional 
pregnancies,  which  is  certainly  an  un- 
derstandable excuse  for  absence,  their 
perf  ormtmce  was  outstanding. 

I  have  just  looked  up  the  figures  to 
make  certain  we  are  giving  equal  atten- 
tion to  women  in  my  Senate  office,  and 
I  find  that  my  Washington  ofiSce  has  10 
female  professionals  as  compared  with  16 
men  professionals  and  29  women  non- 
professionals. Moreover,  my  Chicago  of- 
fice, which  oversees  14  out  of  the  24  con- 
gressional districts  in  my  State,  is  headed 
by  an  extremely  competent  woman  ex- 
ecutive. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  any  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  whether  they  have 
noted  any  difference  in  the  performance 
of  our  wonderful  girl  pages,  who.  I  think, 
are  performing  admirably.  Many  of  the 
fears  and  concerns  that  were  expressed 
before  their  admission  to  the  Senate  floor 
have  already  been  proven  false. 

So  I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  support  their  amendment.  I 
feel  there  is  no  basis  for  discrimination  in 
the  medical  fleld  and  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  this  amendment  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  legislation.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment,  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  be  assured  that 
the  various  schools  that  are  making  ap- 
plication for  grants  were  not  discrim- 
inating on  the  basis  of  sex.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  worthwhile  and  valuable 
amendment,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 
I  can  see  many  reasons  for  it. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  there 
have  been  a  great  many  more  men  who 
have  made  application  to  the  veuious 
medical  schools  than  women,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  been  able  to  properly 
weigh  that  factor.  As  I  understand  it, 
If  these  schools  receive  1.000  applica- 
tions from  young  men  and  100  from 
women,  there  is  no  suggested  formula 
included  in  the  amendment  at  present 
on  what  would  constitute  nondiscrim- 
ination in  Eulmlssions.  The  Secretary 
would  have  to  have  absolute  assurance 
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on  some  basis,  however,  that  there  was 
no  discrimination  against  women  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  valuable 
addition,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining, time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Pell's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  102  of  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  subsection : 

The  heading  to  part  C  of  title  Vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below 
"PART  C — STUDENT  LOAN",  the  following: 
"SUBPART  I— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 
STUDTINa    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES". 

(B)  Sections  740,  741,  742.  743,  744,  745, 
and  746  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  part"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "this 
subpart". 

(2)  Part  C  of  title  Vn  of  such  Act  (a< 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  746  the  following : 

"SUBPART  n— STUDENT  LOANS  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  TO  CITIZENS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE 
LOCATED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"STTTDENT    LOANS 

"Sk;.  747.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make.  In  accordance 
with  this  subpart,  loans  to  cltlsens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  full-time  students  m 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  out- 
side the  United  SUtee. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subpart,  loans  made  under  this  subpart  shall 
(to  the  extent  feasible)  be  made  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  required  with 
resi>ect  to  loans  made  to  students  of  medi- 
cine under  the  program  established  by  sub- 
part I. 

"(c)  (1)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  made  to  any  student  unless — 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  flies 
application  for  such  loan — 

"(1)  he  has  made  application  for  admission 
as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medicine  which  is 
located  In  the  United  SUtes; 

"(11)  he  has,  In  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  application  for  admission  to 
such  school,  undergone  a  written  examina- 
tion to  determine  his  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission as  a  student   In  such   school;    and 

"(B)  such  student  furnishes  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certification  from  such  school  that — 

"(1)  such  student  is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  in  such  school,  and 

"(11)  such  student  was  denied  admission  as 
a  student  in  such  school  solely  because,  for 
the  school  year  for  which  such  student  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  such  school,  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  applicants  for  admission  to 
such  school  exceeded  the  maximum  number 
of  students  (83  determined  by  such  school) 
which  such  school  was  prepared  to  accept 
for  admission  for  such  year. 


"(2)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  to  any  studeat  who  has  completed 
three  years  as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, unless — 

"(A)  such  student  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation which — 

"(1)  Is  prepared  by  a  national  association 
of  American  medical  colleges  which  the  Sec- 
retary recognizes  as  being  qualified  to  pre- 
pare such  an  examination,  and 

"(11)  Is  designed  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  students  In  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  out*lde  the  United  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  students)  in 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  in  the 
United  SUtes;  and 

"(B)  such  student  has  made  application 
with  a  transfer  center  (sponsored  by  such  a 
national  association)  for  admission  (as  a 
transfer  student)  to  a  school  of  medicine 
which  is  located  in  the  United  States. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1072)  the 
sum  of  $1,750,000." 

Immediately  after  secUon  130  of  the  bill, 
add  the  following  new  section : 

SCHOLARaHIP  GRANTS  TO  CITIZENS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL- 
TIME STUDENTS  IN  SCHCXJLS  OP  MEDI- 
CINE LOCATED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Ssc.  131.  (a)(1)  Immediately  after  and 
below  the  heading  to  part  P  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  Insert  the 
following  new  heading: 

"SUBPART     I— GRANTS     FOR     SCHOI.AR- 
SHIPS  TO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  LO- 
CATED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES" 
(2)  (A)     Section     780    of    such    Act     (as 
amended  by  section  130  of  this  Act)   is  fur- 
ther amended   by  striking  out  "this  part", 
each  place  it  appears  therein,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(B)  Section  781  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(b)  Immediately  after  section  781  of  such 
Act,  add  the  following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  n— SCHOLARSHIP  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  TO  CITIZENS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE 
LOCATED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"SCHOLARSHIP     GKANTS 

"Sec.  786.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make.  In 
accordance  with  this  subpart,  scholarship 
grants  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  full-time  students  In  schools  of  medi- 
cine which  are  located  outside  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  amounts  which  shall  be  ami- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  scholarship  grants  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972  and  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  M.OOO  by  a  number 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who,  in  such  fiscal  year, 
are  full-time  students  in  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States; 
plus 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amoxint  obtained  by  multiplying  »3,000  by 
the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who.  In  such  fiscal  year,  are  eoonomlcaUy  or 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  are  full- 
time  students  In  schools  of  medicine  which 
are  located  outside  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  the  tiBcai  year  eoidlng 
June   30,    1977   and   each   of   the   next   two 


fiscal  years  thereafter,  such  amount  as  may 
be  n«oeeaary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  con- 
tinue to  make  scholarship  grants  to  students 
who  received  such  gronte  under  this  8Ubp*rt 
from  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpooe  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

"(c)  Scholarship  grant*  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  awarded  for  any  school  year 
only  to  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need  and  students  from  low-Income  or  eco- 
nomically disiKlvantaged  families  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary), 
and  who  need  such  financial  assistance  to 
pi»8ue  a  course  of  study  at  a  school  of  medi- 
cine for  such  year.  Any  such  scholarship  for 
a  school  year  shall  cover  Euch  portion  of  the 
student's  tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment, 
and  living  expenses  at  the  schort  of  iredlcine 
in  which  he  is  enrolled,  but  not  to  exceed 
$3,500  for  any  year,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine the  situdent  needs  for  such  year  on 
the  basis  of  the  requirements  and  financial 
resouroee  of  the  student. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
Ecribed  by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
ProfeooioDs  Educational  Aselatance. 

"(e)(1)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart  shall  be  made  to  any  student  un- 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  files 
application  for  such  grant — 

"(1)  he  has  made  application  for  admission 
as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medicine  which 
Is  located  in  the  United  States; 

"(U)  he  has,  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  appllcaUon  for  admission  to  Buch 
Echool.  undergone  a  written  examination  to 
determine  his  qualifications  for  admlselon  as 
a  student  In  such  school;  and  "(B)  such 
srtudent  fumlshee  to  the  Secretary  a  certifi- 
cation from  such  school  that — 

"(1)  such  student  Is  qualified  for  admlaalon 
as  a  situdent  In  such  school,  and 

"(11)  such  student  was  denied  admission 
as  a  student  In  such  school  solely  because 
for  the  school  year  for  which  such  student 
applied  for  admission  to  such  school,  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admission 
to  such  school  exceeded  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  students  (as  determined  by  such 
school)  which  such  school  was  prei>ared  to 
accept  for  admission  for  such  year. 

"(2)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  made  to  any  student  who  has 
completed  three  years  as  a  student  in  a 
school  of  medicine,  unless — 

"(A)  such  student  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion which — 

"(1)  Is  prepared  by  a  national  association 
of  American  medical  colleges  which  the  Sec- 
retary recognizes  as  being  qualified  to  pre- 
pare such  an  examination,  and 

"(11)  Is  designed  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  students  In  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  students)  In 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  In  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  such  student  has  made  application 
with  a  transfer  center  (sponsored  by  such  a 
national  association)  for  admission  (as  a 
transfer  student)  to  a  school  of  medicine 
which  Is  located  in  the  United  States. 
"attthoeization   or   appoopuation 

"Sec.  786.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  (conmienc- 
Ihg  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972)  the  sum  of  $150,000." 

Mr.  PET. I..  Mr.  President,  we  face  a 
problem,  in  my  State  and  in  the  ooim- 
try  as  a  whole,  of  having  many  young 
men  going  abroad  to  study  in  medical 
schools  who  are  qualified  to  enter  Amer- 
ican medical  schools,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly  not  room  for  them.   What  this 
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amendment  would  do  is  make  available 
to  thoee  young  men  the  same  scholarship 
and  loan  assistance  that  is  made  avail- 
able to  young  men  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  I  need 
to  elaborate  on  the  problem  of  the  short- 
age of  physicians  In  the  country  today. 
Although  there  may  be  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  extent  of  that  shortage, 
there  is  no  disagreement  that  the  coim- 
try  needs  more  docors  and  the  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  encourage  our 
schools  of  medicine  to  increase  the  nimi- 
bers  of  medical  students  they  educate. 

The  bill  before  us  today.  S.  934.  "The 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1971."  provides 
some  very  generous  Incentives  for  In- 
creasing the  numbers  of  medical  stu- 
dents in  this  country.  However,  despite 
the  fine  provisions  of  this  bill  and  de- 
spite the  efforts  being  made  by  Ameri- 
can schools  of  medicine  to  expand.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  expect,  in  the 
short-run.  that  all  qualified  applicants 
for  medical  doctorate  degrees  will  find 
places  in  American  medical  schools. 

Por  example,  last  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  103  American  medical  schools 
increased  their  places  by  5  percent,  only 
10.547  persons  of  the  24.465  anplicflnts 
were  accepted  for  admission;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  at  least  7.000  of 
these  14.000  students  rejected  were  quali- 
fied for  admission  to  a  medical  school. 

Mr.  President,  until  American  schools 
are  able  to  admit  all  the  qualified  medi- 
cal students.  I  believe  we  must  look  to 
alternative  ways  of  educating  qualified 
American  students.  In  this  regard.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  analyze  the  role  of  medical 
schools  in  foreign  states.  I  believe  those 
schools  may  be  able  to  provide  some 
assistance  to  us  in  reducing  our  shortage 
of  doctors  and  increasing  the  numbers 
of  students  being  educated  for  a  medical 
degree. 

An  estimated  500  of  those  students 
for  whom  a  place  could  not  be  found  in 
American  medical  schools  have  been  able 
each  year  to  find  places  in  foreign  medi- 
cal schools.  Presently,  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  to  4,000  American  nationals 
attending  foreign  medical  schools.  Of 
those  students,  approximately  150  are 
Rhode  Island  residents. 

I  would  also  note  at  this  point  that 
in  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island.  41 
percent  of  the  doctors  licensed  in  the 
past  5  years  have  been  educated  in  for- 
eign medical  schools. 

Recently  I  received  a  commimlcation 
from  tlu-ee  Rhode  Island  students  at- 
tending foreign  medical  schools.  In  this 
letter  my  feUow  Rhode  Islanders  out- 
lined what  they  considered  to  be  an 
unfair  discrimination  in  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Act  with  regard  to  American 
nationals  studying  in  foreign  medical 
schools. 

American  nationals  studying  In  for- 
eign medical  schools  are  not  eligible  for 
any  of  the  scholarship  and  direct  loan 
assistance  provided,  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  for  which  similar 
students  attending  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States  are  eligible. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter from  these  three  American  students 
studying    abroad    in    foreign    medical 


schools,  and  an  article  by  Henry  R.  Ma- 
son entitled  "Foreign  Medical  Schools 
as  a  Resource  for  Americans"  appearing 
in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  CoUege  Admissions  Counselors,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dkak  SKSKTon  Pkix:  Within  the  past  few 
yean  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  In  the 
demand  for  qualified  physicians  in  the  tr.S. 
As  Is  well  known,  there  has  not  been  a  cor- 
reapondlng  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for 
training  physicians  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
we  read  In  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
8/28/71:  "The  medical  schools  in  this  coun- 
try last  year  admitted  only  about  10,000  of 
the  25,000  applicants  and  the  A.M.A.  acknowl- 
edges that  at  least  7.000  of  those  rejected 
were  fully  qualified. 

In  view  of  the  Inability  of  educational  fa- 
cilities In  this  country  to  meet  the  rising  de- 
mand for  physicians;  In  particular,  In  view 
of  their  inability  to  accomodate  large  num- 
bers of  qualified  applicants.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  large  numbers  of  students 
are  attempting  to  obtain  medical  degrees  in 
foreign  countries  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  U.S.  to  practice.  We  also  read 
in  the  aforementioned  Providence  Bulletin 
article:  "Estimates  of  the  Americans  now 
forced  to  seek  their  medical  education 
abroad  because  of  Inability  to  gain  admission 
Into  medical  schools  in  this  country  range  all 
the  way  from  4.000  to  8,000.  There  are  cur- 
rently 1,046  American  medical  students,  a 
bigger  number  than  In  any  medical  school 
In  the  U.S.,  In  a  single  Mexican  school,  the 
University  of  Ouadalajara." 

Moreover  a  large  number  of  American 
medical  students  can  be  found  at  Italian 
medical  schools: 

University  of  Bologna — 850; 

University  of  Rome — 200;  and 

University  of  Padova — 50. 

We  point  out  that  there  are  approximately 
150  R.  I.  residents  studying  in  foreign  medi- 
cal schools.  ConsequenUy,  in  view  of  the 
above,  there  are  a  variety  of  dlfllcultles  to 
overcome,  if  they  are  to  become  practicing 
physicians  in  the  U.S.  A  foreign  language 
must  be  learned  inasmuch  as  lectures,  ex- 
aminations, reading  materials,  etc.  are  in  the 
na-ive  tomnie.  The  studert  mus*  adppt  him- 
self to  a  foreign  culture.  Further,  the  course 
of  study  is  generally  of  O-years  duration  as 
opposed  to  4  years  In  |he  U.S. 

We  wish  to  empbasfte  here  that  these  stu- 
dents face  severe  financial  problems.  The  only 
form  of  financial  assistance  available  la  the 
Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  under  which  a 
student  may  borrow  up  to  91600  per  year  for 
not  more  than  5  yeiuv. 

There  are  no  scholarshlpa  or  other  »uch 
outright  grants  of  money  available  to  these 
students.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the 
ooet-of-Uvlng  in  sotne  foreign  countries,  such 
as  Italy.  Is  quite  high  and  has  been  rising 
sharply  in  the  past  few  year*  A  married  stu- 
dent with  ODe  child  requires  an  excess  of 
$4500  per  aobocd  year;  a  single  stuxlent^^ 
•3.000. 

As  there  are  no  jobs  available  to  forelgns 
It  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  States  in 
search  of  summer  employment.  Bxtemshlps. 
although  extremely  valuable  to  the  prospec- 
tive physician  must  be  ruled  out  In  view  of 
the  meager  salaries  allotted  to  such  jobs.  The 
student  must,  therefc^e,  seek  the  highest- 
paying  Jobs  and  sacrifice  clinical  experience. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  the  follow- 
ing to  ease  the  burden  of  the  American 
medical  student  studying  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try: First,  Increase  the  amount  borrowed 
under  the  HELP  loan  and  also  extend  it 
to  cover  6  years. 

Second,  make  available  grants  and  sch<^- 
arahlps  on  the  same  basis  as  those  given  to 
Americans  studying  In  the  U.S. 


Por  example:  a  bill  has  been  Introduced 
to  the  House  and  proposes  to  give  $1200  to 
the  student  with  added  funds  to  the  college 
a  particular  student  attends.  We  suggest  that 
a  sum  of  $2,000  be  given  to  a  qualified  stu- 
dent as  U.S.  government  funds  cannot  be 
given  to  a  foreign  government  school.  This 
woxild  enable  the  student  to  cover  all  edu- 
cational expenses. 

We  believe  that  there  exists  discrimina- 
tion against  the  American  student  studying 
medicine  in  a  foreign  country.  We  hope  now 
that  the  barriers  placed  before  us  will  be 
overcome  with  the  assistance  and  under- 
standing of  our  government. 

Christos  H.  Erlnakes.  (University  of  Pa- 
dova), 32  Ashwood  Circle,  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  739-0206. 

Stephen  D'Amato.  (University  of  Pado- 
va), Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  942-4443. 

Alphonse  Cardi,  (University  of  Padova), 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island. 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  College  Admissions  Counselor! , 
November  1970) 

Foreign  lixoicKL  Schools  as  a  Resoukci 
POK  Americans 
(By  Henry  R.  Mason) 
Last  year  there  were  24,000  applicants  to 
U.S.    medical   schools,'   and    because   of   the 
Increasing  number  of  students  now  going  to 
college.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  num- 
ber will  rise  to  30,000  In  the  next  few  years. 
(Table  1) 

Eleven  thousand  two  hundred  students 
were  admitted  to  medical  schools  In  Septem- 
ber. 1970.  Although  this  Is  26  percent  greater 
than  It  was  Just  five  years  ago,  and  may  well 
reach  16.000  In  the  next  five  years,  there 
will  still  be  a  substantial  number  of  appli- 
cants turned  down  by  U.S.  medical  schools  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Many  of  these  students  rejected  by  the 
medical  schools  are  likely  to  continue  to 
turn  to  the  foreign  schools  where  It  Is  esti- 
mated U.S.  students  are  matriculating  at  a 
rate  of  600  per  year.'  However,  less  than  half 
of  the  estimated  number  of  Americans  going 
to  foreign  medical  schools  return  to  this 
country  as  qualified  physicians.'  This  attri- 
tion has  been  discussed  with  a  number  of 
American  students  and  faculty  In  foreign 
schools  and  Its  causes  have  been  generally 
determined. 

The  largest  number  of  Americans  who  opt 
out  of  foreign  medical  schools  do  so  during 
their  first  year.  This  Is  the  main  reason  why 
the  schools  that  have  been  admitting  large 
numbers  of  Americans  over  the  years  are 
now  exoectlng  them  to  enter  their  first  year 
of  medical  school.  Por  the  Americans,  this 
means  that  general  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  must  be  repeated.  However,  there  U 
no  better  way  for  the  Americans  to  learn  the 
basic  scientific  language  In  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  or  German.  At  the  European  medical 
schools,  where  most  examinations  are  oral 
the  forel<m  student's  greatest  weakness  la 
his  Inability  to  express  himself  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Instruction. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  Application  Activity 
for  U.S.  Medical  SchooU  Over  the  Past  20 
Years  > 

Sumber 
ApplicantM  admitted 

1950  22. 279  7. 254 

1955  14.937  7.969 

1960  14. 397  8, 560 

1966  18, 703  9. 012 

1968  21,118  9,833 

1  "Medical  Education  In  the  United  States," 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association, 
Vol.  310,  Nov.  24.   1969,  Page  1480. 

The  language  handlci^)  is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  reason  why  the  greatest  attrition 
of  American  students  In  foreign  achocds  oc- 
curs during  the  first  year.  This  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "cultural  shock".  The  best  way 
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to  vUuaUze  the  experience  of  "cultural 
shock"  is  to  picture  a  23-year-old  American 
medical  student  sitting  In  a  small  restaurant 
in  Salamanca,  Spain,  or  Bologna,  Italy,  hav- 
ing bis  dinner.  He  has  been  In  the  country 
long  enough  to  be  homesick,  but  not  qiilte 
long  enough  to  grasp  native  conversation. 
Everyone  about  him  is  engaged  In  lively  talk; 
and  It  might  as  well  be  Oreek  for  he  doesn't 
understand  any  of  it.  This  can  only  serve  to 
reinforce  his  homesickness.  Imagine  having 
to  return  to  one's  lonely  room  and  delve  Into 
scientific  study,  first  In  English,  then  In 
the  local  language.  Only  an  unusually  moti- 
vated person  can  surmount  this  extreme 
feeling  of  loneliness  and  concentrate  on  his 
work. 

A  student  who  survives  the  first  year  Im- 
proves his  chances  of  lasting  the  entire  medi- 
cal course  considerably,  for  after  that  first 
year,  the  dropout  rate  dips  substantially.  In 
the  Swiss  schools,  students  are  permitted  to 
repeat  an  examination  In  a  given  subject 
three  times  before  they  are  fljially  dropped. 
In  Italy,  they  have  six  chances;  in  Spain,  five. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  more  tenacious  stu- 
dents may  take  as  many  as  eight  years  to 
complete  a  slx-yesir  course. 

After  earning  their  degree  from  a  foreign 
school,  some  students  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  the  qualifying  examination  that  all  for- 
eign medical  graduates  must  take  to  permit 
them  to  practice  In  the  U.8.  or  even  take  an 
Internship  or  residency  In  a  U.S.  hospital 
This  Is  known  as  the  ECPMO  examination 
which  U  given  in  cities  throughout  the  world 
two  times  a  year.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  times  that  a  physician  is  per- 
mitted to  take  It,  some  having  taken  ECFMO 
as  many  as  ten  times. 

Therefore,  In  any  given  year,  the  largest 
number  of  Americans  may  be  found  in  the 
entering  class  of  aU  foreign  medical  schools. 
During  that  first  year,  as  many  as  25  percent 
of  newly  enrolled  Americans  may  drop  out 
of  a  foreign  school.  It  U  not  untU  after  this 
first  year  that  Americans  drop  out  for  rea- 
sons of  academic  failure. 

As  a  result  of  research  m  1968  which 
showed  that  Americans  who  had  transferred 
m  advanced  standing  to  a  handful  of  U.S 
medical  schooU  after  attending  a  foreign 
school  for  two  to  five  years  had  performed  as 
well  as  their  American  classmates  the  Divi- 
sion of  Student  Affairs  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  has  Instituted  a 
coordinated  transfer  center  (COTRANS)  « 
Americans  attending  fbrelgn  schooU  who 
register  with  COTRANS  are  permitted  to  take 
Part  I  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  (consisting  of  the  basic  sciences 
ordinarily  taken  in  the  first  two  years  of  U.S. 
medical  schools)  and  receive  a  list  of  US 
medical  schools  which  have  declared  an 
interest  In  admltUng  these  students  to  their 
sophomore  and  Junior  classes.  A  student  who 
passes  this  examination  stands  a  good  chance 
of  being  admitted  to  a  U.S.  school. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  16 
medical  schools  in  Mexico,  and  four  countries 
in  Europe  attended  by  over  2,300  Americans 
(Table  2).  The  Information  was  gathered  by 
the  author  during  an  eight-week  visit  to 
these  schools  In  October -November,  1969  on  a 
WHO  fellowship. 

MEXICO 

Vniversidad  Autonoma  de  Guadalajara 
This  Is  the  only  medical  school  in  Mexico 
which  seems  to  be  Interested  In  taking 
American  students  nowadays.  The  basic 
admission  requirement  Is  gradusUon  from 
college  with  courses  In  biology,  chemistry, 
and  physics  as  required  by  most  U,S.  medical 
schools.  Didactic  work  Is  currently  on  a  four- 
year  schedule,  but  a  year  of  Internship  and  a 
year  of  social  service  (employment  In  a  rural 
community)  are  essential  Ingredients  for  a 
final  degree. 

All    course-work    and    conversation    with 
Instructors  are  in  Spanish.  Americans  are 
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requlTMl  to  take  special  language  InstrucUon 
and  must  pass  a  language  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  to  be  eligible  to  sit 
for  their  course  finals.  SpaiUsh  translations 
of  most  of  the  well-known  itngn#h  textbooks 
are  avaUable.  Americans  find  that  they  must 
master  the  ootiiae-work  In  two  laztguages: 
first.  In  English,  then  in  Spanish. 

First-semester  classes  begin  about  August 
15th  and  end  In  time  for  a  three-week 
Christmas  vacation.  The  second  semester 
starts  about  the  middle  of  January  and  ends 
May  15th.  Presently,  students  are  admitted 
at  the  beginning  of  either  semester.  The 
weather  In  Qudalajara  Is  Ideal  almost  year- 
round.  It  does  get  hot  In  May  and  June,  but 
always  cools  off  at  night. 

Tuition  at  the  medical  school  Is  $800  per 
semester.  There  Is  no  dormitory  ho\ulng 
available.  Some  students  live  In  apartments, 
but  most  find  It  more  pleasant  sharing  the 
rental  of  very  attractive  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  homes.  Unmarried  students  can  live 
comfortably  for  less  than  $200  a  month; 
married  students  with  a  wife  and  one  or  two 
children,  easily  get  by  on  $300  a  month.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  modest  teaching  positions, 
employment  for  student  wives  is  practically 
Impossible. 

Classes  at  the  medical  school  are  scheduled 
through  most  of  the  day  except  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  four  In  the  afternoon.  For 
Instruction  of  preclinical  courses  during  the 
first  two  years,  classes  are  generally  divided 
into  groups  of  about  50  students.  With  a 
modest  number  of  faculty  members  In  each 
department,  teaching  staffs  are  overloaded 
and  overworked  and  have  no  time  for  re- 
search. This  inevitably  has  an  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  at  Guadalajara. 

University  officials  have  been  most  cooper- 
ative In  helping  to  get  American  students 
back  Into  the  mainstream  of  American  medi- 
cine with  minimum  delay,  first  by  reducing 
the  period  of  didactic  training  from  six  to 
four  years  and  then  by  permitting  Americans 
to  serve  an  Internship  In  U.S.  hospitals  upon 
completing  the  four  years  of  didactic  educa- 
tion. However,  this  provides  little  consolation 
for  Americans  because  they  currently  have  no 
way  of  serving  an  i4>proved  Internship  In  a 
U.S.  hospital.  They  are  not  eligible  to  take 
the  ECFMG  examination  until  they  fulfill 
all  of  the  requirements  for  medical  licensure 
in  Mexico.  This  is  the  way  the  BCFMO  eligi- 
bility rule  is  stated  The  Commission  on  For- 
eign Medical  Graduates  is  currently  engaged 
in  trying  to  provide  an  alternative  for  Ameri- 
cans comnletlng  four  years  of  study  at  the 
UniveraidaA  Autonoma  de  Guadalajara. 

SPAIN 

University  o/  Barcelona 
Many  American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  students 
are  attending  the  University  of  Barcelona. 
From  an  American  educator's  point  of  view, 
this  antiquated  school  Is  a  difficult  facility 
for  sound  teaching.  It  Is  still  operating  un- 
der the  former  rule  which  compelled  all  pub- 
licly sponsored  schools  of  higher  education 
to  enroll  every  applicant  who  met  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  for  admission.  Lecture 
rooms  and  classrooms  are  constantly  over- 
crowded and  the  archaic  facilities  are  taxed 
far  beyond  their  capacity.  The  fact  Is  that 
one  finds  very  few  Americans  In  the  upper 
classes  at  the  University  of  Barcelona. 

Barcelona  is  a  fine  modern  city  with  many 
beautiful  art  treasures  and  many  attractive 
sites  In  and  outside  the  city.  Tuition  at 
Spain's  government  medical  schools  (Barce- 
lona, Madrid,  Salamanca)  Is  less  than  $100  a 
year.  Living  expenses  In  Barcelona  are  about 
one-third  less  than  they  are  In  the  United 
States,  and  one  may  Uve  for  even  leas  If  he 
chooses.  The  University  has  not  yet  adopted 
the  Spanish  reform  for  medical  education 
and  therefore  improvements  in  the  program 
are  less  likely  to  occur  for  some  time  to  come 
at  Barcelona. 


Vnivrttt})  of  Sotonumea 
In  contrast,  the  smaller  dty  of  Salamanca 
has  preserved  much  ot  the  medieval  flavor, 
although  there  are  some  modem  sectors. 
While  the  medical  school  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca  are  antiquated,  they 
have  a  certain  congeniality  which  is  lacking 
at  the  Universities  of  Madrid  and  Barce- 
lona. In  Spanish  medical  circles,  Salamanca 
has  had  a  reputation  of  being  an  "easy 
school,"  but  this  may  not  be  true  for  Ameri- 
cans. There  Is  leas  English  spoken  among 
faculty  and  townspec^le  than  In  Barcelona 
and  Madrid.  There  are  no  special  allowances 
nor  special  courses  provided  for  Americans. 

In  small  communities  like  Salamanca,  a 
student  can  live  comfortably  for  $135  a 
month.  Most  American  students  rent  two  and 
three  bedroom  apartments,  hire  cooks  and 
housekeepers  for  a  modest  wage,  and  enjoy 
many  modem  comforts. 

The  University  has  adopted  the  reform 
plan  which  means  that  Americans  are  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  first  year  of  medical 
school  which  now  Includes  Integral  calculus 
as  well  as  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics. 
It  Is  part  of  the  Intention  of  the  reform  plan 
to  screen  out  a  large  percentage  of  the  class 
following  the  first  year  and  thereby  reduce 
considerably  the  number  of  students  enter- 
ing the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  biochemis- 
try sequence. 

University  of  Madrid 

The  reform  plan  is  also  In  effect  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid  where  there  has  been  a  76 
percent  attrition  of  students  foUowlng  the 
first  year  of  medical  school.  This  past  year, 
there  were  less  than  200  students  in  the 
anatomy-physiology  course  sequence  because 
of  the  large  number  of  students  who  failed 
to  pass  the  first  year. 

Madrid,  the  large,  attractive  caplUl  ot 
Spain,  has  many  cultural  and  historical 
landmarks  and  museiims.  Cost  of  living  Is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  Barcelona,  and  cer- 
tainly any  of  the  other  cities  of  Spain. 

Leaders  of  medical  education  In  Spain  are 
starting  new  medical  schools  in  the  larger 
cities  hoping  to  bynass  the  inbred  nature 
and  archaic  customs  of  the  old  established 
government  schools.  WhUe  the  University 
of  Pamplona  in  the  Province  of  Navarro  la 
the  only  truly  private  school  in  Spain,  two 
new  others  have  taken  students  within  the 
oast  two  years  and  one  other  new  school 
is  In  the  offing.  The  principal  criteria  upon 
which  these  schools  are  to  operate  are  (i) 
limited  enrollment,  (2)  more  Intimate  and 
small-classroom  teaching,  (3)  curriculum 
planning  by  a  faculty  committee  In  contrast 
to  the  autonomous  and  Isolated  depart- 
mental structure  of  the  government  schools. 

ITALT 

Like  Spain,  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  preclinical  course-work  in  govern- 
ment medical  schocds  is  the  over-crowded 
classrooms  and  over-worked  faculty.  Ameri- 
cans who  were  formerly  allowed  to  enter 
medical  school  In  the  second  year  are  here- 
after going  to  be  asked  to  start  at  the  very 
beginning  with  all  lUUan  students.  This  Is 
likely  to  foe  a  very  discouraging  experience 
for  Americans  for  a  new  law  In  Italy  forces 
the  universities  to  admit  all  applicants  re- 
gardless of  their  qualification  beyond  high 
school  graduation.  Americans  applying  to 
Italian  medical  schooU  are  screened  at  the 
Consulate  Office  in  New  York  and.  If  ac- 
cepted, may  attend  any  one  of  the  Tn»»<lo»l 
schooU  In  the  country. 

Vntoenity  of  Rome 
_There  are  somewhat  more  than  100  Amer- 
ican students  at  the  University  of  Rome. 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  school  has 
been  cloaed  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  be- 
cause of  the  student  rioting.  Classes  run 
from  November  30th  to  Jime  15th,  examlim- 
tlons  being  held  between  June  15th  and  July 
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16th.  Octobar  16th  to  Hommbn-  I6th.  ftnd 
■gktn  Uta  In  JanuAry.  TbOM  ezamlnaUona 
ue  all  onl  and  open  to  public  obMmtton. 
Stxidents  are  generaUj  pcnnltted  to  take  an 
examination  in  a  given  subject  twice  a  year. 

Moat  Americans  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Rome 
have  little  dUBculty  academlcaUy  until  they 
readi  the  third  and  fourth  years  when  pa- 
thology and  phannaoology  are  offered.  Tbaae 
courses  seem  to  be  a  formidable  stumbling 
block  for  many  American  students 

Tuition  obargee  at  Italian  medloal  schools 
are  somewhat  less  than  6100  per  year,  but 
the  cost  of  llTlng  In  most  oC  the  large  clUes 
such  as  Honw  has  gone  \tp  oonslderabty. 
One  should  anticipate  that  while  bousing 
costs  may  be  one-third  lees  than  moet  U.S. 
cities,  ftxtd  costs  would  be  about  the  same. 
Umvertttp  of  Bologna 

There  are  currently  890  Amerleans  study- 
ing medicine  at  the  TTnlTerslty  of  Bologna, 
which  is  about  aoo  mllea  north  of  Rome. 
Bologna  is  one  ot  the  oldest  universities  In 
the  western  world,  having  been  founded  In 
1139.  The  main  resMon  so  many  mom  Amerl- 
oaoe  go  to  Bologna  In  preference  to  other 
Italian  schools  Is  that  there  are  no  "obstacle" 
eourses  at  this  school,  and  word  has  gotten 
around  that  at  Bologna,  it  Is  a  mattM-  of 
putting  in  the  time  to  complete  the  couraee 
required  for  a  degree.  Moreover,  with  t2ie 
gathering  of  Increasing  numbers  since 
World  War  n,  American  students  at  Bologna 
have  organised  a  very  active  American  stu- 
dent asaoclatlon  which  provides  a  niunber 
of  services  and  special  courses  to  siwlitt  the 
membership  in  bridging  the  social  and  aca- 
demic gap  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  About  one-fourtta  of  the  Americans 
wt  the  medical  school  pr^er  not  to  be  part 
of  an  "American  society,"  In  Bologna  and. 
therefore,  do  not  Join  m  the  aasocUUon. 

A  new  law  In  Italy  requires  all  physicians 
to  serve  a  year  of  Interziablp  to  be  eligible 
for  licensure.  The  Inclination  of  Italian 
educators  to  require  Americans  to  start 
HMdlcal  school  in  Italy  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, makes  tbe  course  at  Italian  schools  of 
seven  years  duration.  This  extensioQ  of  the 
length  of  program  may  not  be  all  bad  for 
Amerloaoa,  for  an  Increasing  number  have 
not  been  passing  tbe  ECFMO  examination 
until  after  two  or  three  tries.  Evidence  Indi- 
cates that  tbe  majority  will  stand  to  lose  leas 
than  the  added  two  yean  If  they  can  pass 
ECPMO  the  first  time  rather  than  tbe  second 
or  third  time. 

Vnivenity  of  Padua 

The  University  of  Padua,  where  there  are 
about  80  Anterlcans  in  medical  school,  has 
much  to  offer  the  student  who  wants  to 
take  the  fuU  "Italian  treatment."  The  Uni- 
versity U  very  cloaely  Identified  with  this 
middle-sized  Industrial  community  lass  than 
50  miles  west  of  Venloe  and  about  70  nxlles 
south  of  Milan.  The  city  is  very  conscioiu 
of  its  educational  and  Intellectual  heritage, 
and  tbe  phyalcal  setting  Is  oonduclve  to  per- 
petuating the  high  ideals  of  a  proud  culture. 
The  largest  community  Institution  Is  an  In- 
door and  outdoor  tavern  located  In  the  cen- 
ter of  town  and  bequeathed  to  the  dty  to 
foster  social  and  intellectual  dialogue.  The 
terms  of  the  legacy  specified  that  no  one 
occupying  a  Uble  should  ever  feel  obllgad 
to  order  food  or  drink,  that  there  should  be 
no  limit  to  such  occupation,  and  the  waiters 
had  to  provide  pencil  and  paper  without 
charge  to  anyone  asking  for  It. 

As  tbe  historical  homeground  of  human 
anatomy,  this  department  of  the  medical 
school  has  the  bast  facUltlea.  and  stUI  re- 
ceives inordinate  emphasis  In  the  t«i«^rhfng 
program. 

As  yet.  there  Is  no  organlaed  aaslstanoe 
for  foraign  students  who  may  have  dUBculty 
In  mastartng  the  language.  However,  some 
of  the  basic  sdenca  prnfesetas  (not  anatomy 
or  mkrablotogy)    speak  Bogllah  quKe  waU 


and  are  very  wming  to  baip  the  Americans 
weather  tha  language  adjustment.  Like  Bome 
and  unlike  Bologna,  the  Unlvendty  at  Padua 
has  a  reputation  among  the  students  of  be- 
ing a  "stiff  school."  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Amarloans  to  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Bologna  after  three  yean  at  Padua. 

swnnxLAXD 

As  In  Spain  and  Italy,  Swiss  medical 
schools  had  formerly  admitted  Americans 
who  were  graduates  of  pramadlcal  programs 
in  VM.  coUegea  Into  their  seoond  year  of 
medical  school.  However,  they  too  have  found 
It  advisable  to  ootuiaal  Ammrtr^n^  into 
starting  at  the  very  beginning  primarily  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  of  biology,  pbyaies,  and 
chemistry  in  their  language  of  instruction. 

In  the  ten-year  history  of  ttie  BCncO 
ezamlnaUoD,  graduates  of  Swiss  and  Belgian 
medical  schools  have  performed  well  above 
tbe  average  of  tbe  40  percent  international 
passing  rate  for  each  examination.  On  the 
other  band,  graduates  of  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  and  Oerman  schools  have  usually 
performed  below  that  passing  rate. 

Univertitiea  of  Zurich.,  Ba»el.  and  Bern 

The  language  of  instruction  at  tha  Uni- 
versities of  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Bern  is  Ger- 
man. Very  few  Americans  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  these  schools  in  the  last  few  yean 
for  two  reasons:  I)  There  has  been  pressure 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  Swlteer- 
land  to  admit  more  native  Swiss  students; 
3)  Tbe  caliber  of  American  students  en- 
rolled In  Swiss  medical  schools  m  the  early 
80's  had  dropped,  reeulUng  in  these  scbooU 
deciding  to  admit  a  larger  percentage  of  for- 
eign students  from  other  countries. 

In  the  p«Mt.  undw^aduate  medical  stu- 
dents had  little  or  no  contact  with  patients 
in  tbe  teaching  hoepitals.  However,  medical 
educators  have  come  to  recognize  this  defi- 
ciency, and  are  now  providing  some  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  clerkships  In  the  kanton 
(county)  hospitals. 

The  medical  school  In  Zurich  is  adjacent 
to  the  greater  university  campus  In  a  cul- 
tural and  residenUal  section  of  the  city  less 
than  two  miles  from  downtown  Zurich.  The 
medical  school  buildings  srirround  a  large 
teaching  hospUai  which  houses  the  climcat 
departments  of  the  school. 

Tuition  at  Swiss  medical  schools  Is  about 
6160  a  year,  and  the  coat  of  living  U  some- 
what less  than  It  Is  In  the  United  States.  Op- 
portunties  for  recreation  are  many  and 
varied.  N\imerous  theaters  play  English- 
speaking  movies  with  titles  In  French.  Oer- 
man, and  even  Italian. 

Basel  Is  more  of  an  Industrial  community 
than  Zurich,  although  the  medical  school  Is 
situated  In  a  pleasant  residenUal  section  of 
the  city  fairly  cloae  to  downtown.  Basel  Is 
the  home  of  some  of  the  world's  largest  drug 
companies,  most  of  which  have  branches  In 
the  U.8. 

Less  than  a  mile  from  downtown  Basel, 
one  can  Uke  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine 
to  Germany :  and  a  mile  farther  to  the  West, 
one  finds  himself  in  France.  Medical  school 
buildings  are  conveniently  situated  adjacent 
to  the  tearhing  hospitals. 

The  University  of  Bern  U  located  In  thU 
tnteresUng  capital  dty  ot  Swltaerland.  The 
medical  school  buildings  are  not  as  cloae  to 
one  another  as  they  are  at  Zurich  and  Basel, 
but  they  are  on  the  periphery  of  the  down- 
town section  of  Bern.  This  city  Is  a  shopper's 
paradise  as  hundreds  of  little  shops  abound 
In  the  downtown  sections. 

Unioertttiet  of  Lauaanne  and  Oeneea 

The  home  of  the  University  of  Lausanne  la 
without  doubt  the  moat  attractive  university 
otty  in  Swltserland.  It  is  located  on  the 
northam  edge  of  Lake  Geneva  and  faces  the 
Italian  Alps,  which  skirt  the  southern  shores 
of  tha  lake.  The  city  U  actually  one  large 
bill  wboae  public  transportation  is  a  subway 
which  nms  from  the  lake  straight  up  the 


mountain  intersecting  the  center  of  the  city. 
The  medical  school,  whoae  language  ot  In- 
struotlon  is  French,  Is  located  adjacent  to  the 
kanton  hospital  near  the  top  of  the  hlU.  The 
school  buildings  are  reasonably  compact: 
nevertheleas,  to  get  from  one  to  the  other, 
one  cannot  avoid  walking  up  or  down  a  bill. 

The  University  at  Lausanne  has  admitted 
more  Americans  In  the  past  few  years  than 
all  of  the  other  Swiss  medical  schools  com- 
bined. Lausanne  may  Join  the  other  schools 
in  refusing  admission  to  Americans  because 
their  recent  experience  with  American  stu- 
dents has  been  worse  than  ever.  Basic  science 
professors  claim  to  have  extended  them- 
selves to  assist  U.S.  students  with  their 
course  work  much  more  than  usual;  but  they 
obeerve  that  the  present  group  of  American 
students  have  derived  little  benefit  from  this 
special  effort. 

The  University  of  Geneva  which  also 
teaches  In  French  has  continued  to  admit  a 
few  Americans.  The  University  buildings  are 
somewhat  scattered,  but  like  Bern,  the  anat- 
omy, physiology,  and  blochemlsti7  depart- 
ments are  at  least  together.  The  other  de- 
paxtments  are  likely  to  be  closer  to  the  kan- 
ton hoepttal  buildings,  for  some  are  Involved 
In  providing  services  to  hospital  patients. 

Most  of  the  Swiss  medical  schools  have 
outstanding  pathology  departments,  and  If  a 
student  has  difficulty  passing  his  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  biochemistry  examinations, 
he  is  almost  certain  to  have  more  trouble 
passing  pathology. 


Univertities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain 

While  the  Universities  of  Brussels  and  Lou- 
vain are  listed  as  two  schools,  actually  they 
are  four  schools.  Like  many  things  In  Bel- 
glum,  the  language  separation  and  the  cul- 
tural division  which  Ls  parallel  with  the  lan- 
guage separation  has  resulted  In  a  doubling 
up  of  many  Institutions  and  services  In  Bel- 
gium. For  tbe  past  few  years,  each  university 
has  had  a  French  branch  and  a  Flemish 
branch  in  each  of  which  the  language  of  In- 
struction Is  completely  French  or  completely 
Flemish.  There  Is  little  Interchange  of  fac- 
ulty between  the  branches  of  each  school 
but,  for  the  time  being,  there  Is  some  use 
of  the  Ksme  laboratories. 

It  is  possible  for  an  American  with  a  good 
background  in  German  to  attend  the  Flemish 
branch  but  generally  most  Americans  are  en- 
rolled In  the  French  branches  of  each  school. 
Americana  are  not  discouraged  from  apply- 
ing to  these  medical  schools  and  must  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  start  at  the  very  beginning  of  medi- 
cal school  or  can  bypass  tbe  first  year.  In  re- 
cent years,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Amer- 
icans have  had  to  start  at  tbe  very  beginning. 
After  six  years  of  didactic  work  a  student 
must  also  serve  a  year  of  internship  in  order 
to  receive  a  medical  degree.    . 

Tuition  at  Belgian  schools  Is  about  6160  a 
year  and  living  expenses  are  likely  to  be 
somewhat  higher  in  Brussels  than  they  are 
In  Louvain.  Brussels  is  a  large  metropolitan 
city  with  many  fine  museums  and  restau- 
rants. Louvain.  which  is  approximately  36 
miles  east  of  Brussels.  Is  a  rather  old  medi- 
eval-type city  In  typically  Flemish  country- 
side. Like  tbe  Swiss,  graduates  of  Belgian 
schools  have  some  of  the  best  records  on  the 
ECFMG  examination.  A  large  number  of 
Americans  pass  the  examination  for  the  first 
time  and  the  percentage  of  passing  grades  m 
any  single  examination  is  usually  over  60 
percent. 

Other  Foreign  Schools 

There  are  a  handful  of  American  students 
attending  a  scattered  number  of  medical 
schools  throughout  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  and  a  lesser  number  of 
Anurlcans  studying  at  En^lsh-spaaklng 
schools  such  as  the  Universities  of  Sdm- 
burgh.  London,  and  Dublin.  Most  of  the 
Americans   attending   the    Engllsh-speaking 
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schools  are  people  who  have  transferred  from 
other  departments  of  the  University  to  the 
medical  schools.  Generally,  though,  for  the 
past  few  years,  medical  schools  In  United 
Kingdom  countries  have  not  been  accepting 
applications  from  Americans.  The  only  other 
Engllsh-speaking  school  In  the  world  where 
Americans  are  apparently  welcome  Is  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  In  Manila.  A 
few  Americans  are  also  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut  in  Lebanon. 

Summary 
Foreign  medical  schools  have  been  reviewed 
as  resources  for  American  students  who  have 
not  been  able  to  gain  admission  to  American 
schools.  As  one  may  expect,  the  student  who 
Is  well -versed  In  a  second  language  has  the 
best  chance  of  gaining  an  education  which  is 
comparable  to  that  In  American  schools  and. 


at  the  same  time,  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  living  In  a  foreign  country. 

An  American  student  who  Is  qualified  for 
admission  to  an  American  medical  school  may 
expect  to  graduate  from  a  foreign  school 
that  be  has  decided  to  attend,  or  he  nuty 
qualify  at  the  end  of  three  years  at  a  foreign 
school  to  transfer  In  advanced  standing  to  an 
American  medical  school.  However,  one 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  SO  per- 
cent of  the  Americans  who  start  their  medical 
education  at  foreign  schools  do  not  complete 
It;  and  It  Is  usually  the  students  who  are  not 
considered  acceptable  i^>pUcants  In  American 
schools,  or  are  not  strongly  motivated  to 
medicine,  that  fall  to  make  the  grade.  Hope- 
fully, an  Increasing  number  of  the  latter 
will  realize  that  they  have  little  to  gain  by 
enrolling  at  a  foreign  medical  scbool  and  will 
choose  an  alternate  career. 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATE0  NUMBER  OF  AMERICANS  ENROLLED  IN  16  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  MEXICO  AND  EUROPE- 
OCTOBER  1969 


Number  of  students  In 
•dmitting  class 


Country 


Number  of 
schools 


Totil 


Number  ol 

Americans 

in  all 

Americans  medical 

only  schools 


Graduates,  19C9 


ToUl 


Americans 
only 


Mexico' 

Spain' 

Italy 

Switzerland. 
Belgium 

ToUI. 


1.030 
2.695 
3,317 
>I23 
1,502 


270 
170 
I7S 
29 
99 


572 
4S« 

821 
210 
254 


1S« 
1.016 
94« 
775 
445 


11 
14 
86 

30 
19 


16 


9,367 


743 


2,343 


3,130 


162 


I  Does  not  include  at  least  500  Puerto  Ricans  attending  Meiican  and  especially  Spanish  schools. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
points  raised  by  these  Rhode  Island  medi- 
cal students  and  by  Mr.  Mason  in  his 
article  on  American  nationals  in  foreign 
medical  schools  deserve  our  considera- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  an  American 
student  is  qualified  to  attend  an  Amer- 
ican medical  school,  but  his  application 
turned  down  because  of  lack  of  room,  and 
if  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  very 
arduous  task  of  learning  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  enduring  the  other  haniships 
of  attending  a  foreign  medical  school 
in  order  to  return  to  the  United  States 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  then  I  do 
not  think  that  our  Federal  legislation 
should  discriminate  against  such  an 
American  student  In  a  foreign  medical 
school 

I  would  think  it  would  be  more  con- 
sonant with  the  purposes  of  this  bill — 
which  Is  to  encourage  the  education  of 
more  doctors — if  we  make  allowances  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  quali- 
fied American  nationals  in  foreign  medi- 
cal schools  to  be  made  eligible  on  the 
same  basis  as  their  fellow  students  in 
American  medical  schools  for  federal 
scholarship  and  direct  loan  assistance. 

While  I  would  agree  that  it  would  be 
more  desirable  if  all  qualified  American 
students  could  be  educated  in  Amer- 
ican medical  schools,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  is  just  not  possible. 
Despite  the  shortage  of  nearly  50,000 
doctors  in  this  country,  7.000  qualified 
students  were  denied  admission  to  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  for  lack  of  sufficient 
places. 

Mr.  President,  I,  therefore.  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  S.  934  to  allow  scholar- 
ships and  direct  loans  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 


p>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare imder  limited  conditions  to  Amer- 
ican nationals  studying  in  foreign  medi- 
cal schools. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  and  an  explanation  of 
this  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoan 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  103  of  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)(1)(A)  The  heading  to  part  C  of  title 
Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
"PART  C— STUDENT  LOANS",  the  follow- 
ing: "SUBPART  I— LOANS  TO  STUDENTS 
STUDYING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES". 

(B)  Sections  740.  741,  743,  743,  744,  745, 
and  748  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  part"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
subpart". 

(3)  Part  C  of  tlUe  vn  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section)  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  746  the  following: 

"SUBPART  n— STUDENT  LOANS  BT  THE 
SECRETARY  TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL-TIME 
STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE 
LOCATED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"STtrBXNT    LOANS 

"Sxc.  747.  (a)  From  tbe  amounU  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subpart,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make,  In  accordance 
with  this  subpart,  loans  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  full-time  students  in 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  out- 
side the  United  States. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subpart,  loans  made  under  this  subpart  shall 
(to  the  extent  feasible)  be  made  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  required 
with  respect  to  loans  made  to  students  of 


medicine  under  the  program  established  by 
subpart  I. 

"(c)(1)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  made  to  any  student  unless — 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  files 
application  for  such  loan — 

"(I)  he  has  made  application  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medicine 
which  Is  located  In  the  United  States; 

"(11)  he  has,  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  application  for  admission  to  sucb 
school,  undergone  a  written  examination  to 
determine  his  qualifications  for  admission 
as  a  student  in  sucb  school;  and 

"(B)  such  student  furnishes  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certification  from  such  school  that — 

"(i)  such  student  Is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  In  such  school,  and 

"(II)  such  student  was  demed  admission 
as  a  student  In  such  school  solely  because, 
for  tbe  school  year  for  which  such  student 
applied  for  admlesion  to  such  school,  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  such  school  exceeded  the  maximum 
number  of  students  (as  determined  by  such 
scbool)  which  such  school  was  preparad  to 
accept  for  admission  for  such  year. 

"(3)  No  loan  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  to  any  student  who  has  completed 
three  years  as  a  student  in  a  school  of  med- 
icine, unless — 

"(A)  such  Student  has  passed  an  exami- 
nation which — 

"(1)  is  prepared  by  a  national  associa- 
tion of  American  medical  collages  which  the 
Secretary  recognizes  as  being  qtialifled  to 
prepare  such  an  examination,  and 

"(11)  is  designed  to  determine  the  qtiaUfl* 
cations  of  students  m  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  Umted  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  students)  in 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  in  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  such  student  has  made  implication 
with  a  transfer  center  (qxinaored  by  such 
a  national  association)  for  admission  (as  a 
transfer  student)  to  a  school  of  medicine 
which  is  located  In  the  Unltad  Statea. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1079)  tbe  ram 
of  61,760,000." 

Immediately  after  section  130  of  the  bill, 
add  the  following  new  section : 

SCHOLARSHIP  ORANT8  TO  CITIZENS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL- 
TIME STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  MXDI- 
CINE  LOCATED  OXTTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Sk:.  131.  (a)  (I)  ImmadUtely  after  and  be- 
low the  heading  to  part  F  of  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  heading: 

"SUBPART    I— GRANTS     FOR     8CHOLAR- 
SHIP8  TO  STUDENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  LO- 
CATED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES". 
(3)  (A)  Section  780  of  sucb  Act  (as  amend- 
ed by  section   ISO  of  this  Act)    is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part",  each 
place   It   appears   therein,   and   inserting   in 
Ueu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(B)  Section  781  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  subpart". 

(b)  Immediately  after  section  781  of  such 
Act.  add  the  following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  n— SCHOLARSHIP  BT  THE  SEC- 
RETARY TO  CITIZENS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WHO  ARE  FULL-TIME  STU- 
DENTS  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE  LO- 
CATED OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"scBOLASSHir  caAirrs 
"Sac.  785.  (a)  From  the  Mnounu  made 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make,  in 
accordance  with  this  subpart,  scholarship 
grants  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
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are  full-time  student*  In  wdicmla  of  medldne 
whlcb  are  located  outalde  tbe  United  Stetee. 
"(b)  The  amounts  which  ohall  be  arall- 
able  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpoae  of  mak- 
ing acholanhlp  granta  under  thla  subpart 


"(1)  In  the  caae  of  the  fiacal  year  ending 
Jtine  30,  1073,  and  ea(^  of  the  next  four  flaoaJ 
years  thereafter — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  $3,000  by  a  number 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  dtlzena 
of  the  United  States  who.  In  such  flacal  year, 
are  full-time  students  In  schoola  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States: 
plus 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  flseal  year  ending 
June  !*0.  1074,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
yean  thereafter,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  $3,000  by 
the  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who.  In  such  fiscal  year,  are  eoonomloally  or 
educationally  disadvantaged  and  are  full- 
time  students  in  schools  of  medicine  which 
are  located  outside  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1077  and  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  such  amoiint  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
continue  to  make  scholarship  grants  to  stu- 
dents who  received  such  grants  under  this 
subpart  from  funds  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  for  such  pxirpose  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1076. 

"(c)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  sub- 
part shall  be  awarded  for  any  school  year 
only  to  students  of  exceptional  financial 
need  and  students  from  low-income  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary), 
and  who  ne«d  such  financial  assistance  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  at  a  school  of 
medicine  for  such  year.  Any  such  scholar- 
ship for  a  school  year  shall  cover  such  por- 
tion of  the  student's  tuition,  fees,  books, 
equipment,  and  living  expenses  at  the  school 
of  medicine  In  which  be  Is  enrolled,  but 
not  to  exceed  $3,500  for  any  year,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  the  student  needs 
for  such  yev  on  the  basis  of  the  require- 
ments and  financial  resources  of  the  student. 

"(d)  Grants  under  this  subpart  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health   Professions   Educational    Assistanoe. 

"(e)  (1)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this 
subpart    shall    be    made    to    any    student 

"(A)  prior  to  the  date  such  student  fUes 
application  for  such  grant — 

'(1)  he  has  made  application  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  In  a  school  of  medicine 
which   Is  located  In  the  United   States; 

"(11)  he  has,  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  such  application  for  admission  to 
such  school,  undergone  a  written  examina- 
tion to  determine  his  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission as  a  student  In  such  school;  and 

"(B)  such  student  furnishes  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  certiflcatlon  from  such  school  that — 

"(1)  such  student  is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion as  a  student  in  such  school,  and 

"(U)  such  stxident  was  denied  admission 
as  a  student  In  such  school  solely  because, 
for  the  school  year  for  which  such  student 
applied  for  admission  to  such  school,  the 
number  of  qualified  applicants  for  admission 
to  such  school  exceeded  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  students  (as  determined  by  such 
school)  which  such  school  was  prepared  to 
accept  for  admission  for  such  year. 

"(3)  No  scholarship  grant  under  this  sub- 
part ahall  be  made  to  any  student  who  has 
completed  three  yean  as  a  student  in  a 
school   of  medicine,   unleaa — 

"(A)  such  student  has  pannod  an  exam- 
ination which — 

"(1)  Is  prepared  by  a  naUonal  assoclaUon 
of  American  medical  colleges  which  the  Sec- 


retary recognizes  as  being  qualified  to  pre- 
pare such  an  examination,  and 

"(11)  is  designed  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  students  In  schools  of  medicine 
which  are  located  outside  the  United  States 
for  admission  (as  transfer  students)  In 
schools  of  medicine  which  are  located  in  the 
United  States:  and 

"(B)  such  student  has  made  application 
with  a  transfer  center  (sponsored  by  such 
a  national  association)  for  admission  (as 
a  transfer  student)  to  a  school  of  medicine 
which  is  located  In  the  United  States. 

"AOTHOaiZATIOM    OF    AFPSOnUATION 

"Ssc.  780.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  there  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  (commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973)  the  sum  of  $150,000." 

Fact   Shkxt:    EuciBn.iTT    Amxndicznts    roa 

Amexicans  in  Poszign  Mxdical  Schools 

1.  What  i3  the  Purpoae  of  the  AmendmentT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Ls  to  al- 
low certain  American  students  attending  for- 
eign schools  of  medicine  to  become  eligible 
for  the  same  type  of  scholarship  and  direct 
loan  assistance  for  which  Americans  study- 
ing in  American  medical  scbcols  are  eligible. 

a.  What  i3  the  Need  for  the  Amendment? 

(A|  Many  qualified  American  medical  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  punue  their  medical 
degree  program  In  a  foreign  medical  school 
due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  spaces  in  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  for  them.  Although 
many  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  their 
American  counterparts,  they  are  not  eligible 
for  PHS  scholarships  or  direct  loans. 

For  example.  In  1970,  only  10,547  persons 
of  the  24,4€5  applicants  were  accepted  for 
medical  school  admission.  The  AMA  has  esti- 
mated that  at  least  7.000  of  those  14.000  stu- 
dents rejected  were  qualified  for  admission  to 
American  medical  schools.  500  American  stu- 
dents enroll  each  year  In  foreign  medical 
schools.  3000  Americana  are  now  studying 
In  foreign  medical  schools. 

(B)  Since  American  medical  schools  are 
incapable  of  admitting  all  qualified  appli- 
cants and  eliminating  the  shortage  of  doc- 
tora,  the  use  of  foreign  medical  schools  by 
qualified  American  students  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  making  them  Ineligible  for 
the  same  assistance  for  which  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts  are  eligible.  In  the  short- 
run,  until  American  schools  are  expanded, 
American  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  can  help  reduce  the  physician  short- 
age in  the  US 

3.  How  Does  the  AmcTidm^nt  Work? 

In  order  to  Insure  that  only  qualified  medi- 
cal students  receive  aid.  HEW  can  only  use 
its  discretionary  authority  to  provide  schol- 
arships and  direct  loans:  (1)  if  the  Ameri- 
can nationals  have  a  letter  from  an  Ameii- 
oan  medical  school  stating  that  they  were 
qualified  for  admission  but  were  not  ad- 
mitted due  to  lack  of  space;  (3)  If,  after 
their  third  year.  American  nationals  register 
for  the  AAMC's  transfer  program  for  return 
to  an  American  medical  school  and  pass 
Part  1  of  the  U.S.  National  Bocu-d  of  Exam- 
iner's examination;  and  (3)  if  they  meet 
the  same  scholarship  and  direct  loan  re- 
quirements as  students  In  American  medi- 
cal schools. 

A  separate  annual  authorization  of  $160,- 
000  is  provided  for  scholarships  and  a  sep- 
arate annual  authorization  of  $1.75  million 
is  provided  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  PKIJ.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
there  are  some  very  proper  concerns 
about  the  quality  of  medical  education 
proylded  In  foreign  medical  schools  and 
that  there  may  be  some  concern  that  In 
some  cases  the  Federal  Oovemment 
might  be  aiding  the  education  of  Amer- 
ican medical  students  who  might  not 


achieve  the  level  of  competence  neces- 
sary to  practice  in  American  hospitals. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  made 
the  authority  provided  to  the  Secretary 
under  the  amendment  discretionary  and 
subject  to  two  basic  prerequisites. 

First,  before  an  American  student 
can  become  eligible  for  a  direct  loan  or 
scholarship  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  he  must  provide  a  letter 
from  an  American  school  of  medicine 
stating  that  he  was  qualified  for  admis- 
sion, but  due  to  the  lack  of  space,  the 
American  school  of  medicine  was  unable 
to  accept  his  application.  This  require- 
ment would  do  two  things:  first,  it  would 
prevent  underqualified  American  stu- 
dents, who  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
successful  in  a  foreign  medical  program, 
from  receiving  aid,  and  second,  it  would 
prohibit  aid  to  those  students  who  may 
be  attending  a  foreign  medical  school  for 
a  frivolous  reason. 

American  medical  students  studying 
abroad  often  spend  their  first  year  tak- 
ing courses  they  have  already  taken  in 
America  so  that  they  can  learn  their 
medical,  biological  and  chemical  terms 
in  that  foreign  language.  Their  next  2 
years  are  basically  spent  in  the  study  of 
the  same  basic  science  courses  taken  in 
American  medical  schools.  Thus,  after 
3  years  most  American  nationals  are  in 
the  same  position  as  their  coimterparts 
in  American  medical  schools.  At  this 
point  medical  students  are  eligible  to 
take  part  1  of  the  national  bosu-d  of 
medical  examiner's  examination  on  the 
basic  medical  sciences. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  has  recently  established  a  pro- 
gram to  place  in  American  medical 
schools,  American  nationals  who  have 
studied  in  foreign  medical  schools  and 
who  have  passed  part  1  of  the  national 
boards.  This  program,  called  CO- 
TRANS— the  Coordinated  Transfer  Serv- 
ice— placed  an  estimated  70  of  the  90 
American  nationals  who  passed  part  1 
of  the  national  boards  in  American  med- 
ical schools.  Approximately  43  of  the 
103  American  medical  schools  participate 
in  this  placement  program  for  American 
nationals. 

I  mention  this  program  in  order  that 
it  might  be  easier  to  understand  the  sec- 
ond prerequisite  for  receiving  Federal  aid 
whUe  attending  a  foreign  medical  school. 

In  order  for  an  Americafi  national  to 
maintain  his  eligibility  for  assistance 
after  3  years  in  a  foreign  medical  school 
he  must  pass  part  1  of  the  examination 
of  the  board  of  national  examiners  and 
he  must  register  for  the  (X)TRAN8  pro- 
gram which  could  place  him  in  an  Ameri- 
can medical  school  for  his  final  2  years 
of  clinical  training. 

If  a  student  passes  part  1  of  the  na- 
tional boards  and  is  unable  to  obtain 
placement  in  an  American  medical 
school,  he  would  then  remain  eligible 
for  continued  scholarship  or  direct  loan 
assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  requirement  serves  a  number  of 
purposes.  First,  it  encourages  students 
to  continue  their  medical  education  in 
an  American  medical  school;  I  would 
note  here  that  American  nationals  study- 
ing in  foreign  medical  schools,  who  have 
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passed  part  1  of  the  national  boards  and 
who  have  been  placed  in  American  medi- 
cal schools,  have  been  reported  to  have 
done  well.  Second,  this  requirement  in- 
sures that  Federal  aid  given  after  3 
years  to  American  nationals  studying  in 
a  foreign  medical  school  is  given  to  stu- 
dents who  are  more  likely  to  be  qualified 
to  return  to  practice  medicine  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  care- 
fully drafted  amendment  provides  the 
necessary  balance  between  our  need  to 
increase  the  supply  of  doctors  and  our 
responsibility  to  provide  highly  qualified 
medical  doctors  to  serve  our  citizens.  I 
would  also  note  that  this  legislation  is  not 
in  a  completely  new  area.  American  na- 
tionals in  foreign  medical  schools  are  eli- 
gible for  guaranteed  loans  imder  the 
higher  education  loan  program. 

I  would  note  also  that  2  years  ago  the 
Senate  passed  a  measure  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Javits,  Prouty,  and  Yarborough  to 
allow  direct  loans  to  American  nationals 
studying  in  foreign  medical  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, this  provision  was  lost  in 
conference.  Reportedly,  the  conference 
committee  did  not  accept  Senator  Javits' 
provision  because  it  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  judge  the  quality  of  foreign  medical 
schools  as  a  prerequisite — an  overwhelm- 
ing task  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  unwilling  to 
assume.  I  would  note  my  amendment 
does  not  take  this  approach.  Instead  of 
the  focus  being  upon  the  quality  of  the 
foreign  medical  schools,  my  amendment 
focuses  upon  the  quality  of  the  American 
student  in  the  foreign  medical  school  as 
determined  by  American  schools  of  med- 
icine and  as  determined  by  part  1  of  the 
national  board  of  examiner's  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  has  consulted 
with  officials  in  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  and  in  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Manpower  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  meets 
the  major  coneems  of  those  oCQcials  con- 
cerned with  protecting  the  quality  of 
medical  education  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  provides  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
reasoned  amendment  designed  to  elimi- 
nate an  unneeded  inequity  and  designed 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  doctors  avail- 
able to  serve  our  American  people. 

I  would  hope  that  I  have  your  support. 

As  background  for  my  amendment,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing materials  be  printed  in  the  Record: 
Exhibit  I,  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  entitled 
'Students  Sue  AMA  For  Equal  Treat- 
ment": E^xMbit  n,  results  from  exam- 
inations taken  by  American  medical  stu- 
dents in  foreign  medical  schools;  Exhibit 
m.  general  backgroimd  materials  on  for- 
eign medical  education  as  developed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Dublin  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health;  Exhibit  IV,  study  of 
U.S.  medical  school  applicants  1969-70. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Providence  (RJ.)   Evening 

Bulletin.  June  38,  1971) 

Stddents   Sits   AMA   roa  Equal  Tkxaticent 

(By  Sellg  Oreenberg) 

The  North  American  Students  Association, 
which  la  reported  to  Include  more  than  100 
Rhode  Islanders  studying  medicine  abroad, 
has  instituted  legal  action  charging  the 
American  Medical  Association  with  discrimi- 
nating against  its  memben  and  blocking 
their  entry  Into  the  medical  profession. 

A  siUt  filed  In  federal  court  in  New  York 
challenges  the  standards  established  by  the 
AMA's  Council  on  Medical  Education  which 
Americans  trained  In  foreign  medical  schools 
are  required  to  meet  before  they  can  qualify 
for  hospital  Intemfhips  that  are  a  pre- 
requisite for  llcen«lng  to  practice  medicine. 

Under  these  standards,  those.  Including 
Ao^erlcan  nationals,  who  receive  their  medi- 
cal education  abroad  must  meet  two  require- 
ments before  they  can  obtain  Internships  In 
American  hospitals. 

They  must  qualify  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  country  where  they  have  studied,  l^iis 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  countries, 
that  they  not  only  have  to  complete  t^elr 
medical  school  education  but  have  to  serve  at 
least  one  year  of  intemablp. 

They  then  are  required  to  take  an  examina- 
tion given  by  the  Educational  Council  on 
Foreign  Medical  Graduates  (ECFMO)  before 
being  allowed  to  serve  an  Internsh^  in  this 
country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign -trained 
medical  students  falls  to  pass  the  ECFMO 
teat,  which  U.S.-educated  medical  students 
do  not  have  to  take,  and  some  of  them  have 
to  take  it  several  times.  According  to  AMA 
figures,  only  33.8  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
educated  doctors  who  took  the  test  last 
February  passed.  Of  the  433  Americans  who 
took  It  at  that  time,  only  135,  or  39.6  per 
cent,  passed. 

Estimates  of  the  Americans  now  'orced  to 
seek  their  medical  education  abroad  because 
of  inability  to  gain  admission  Into  nedleal 
schools  in  this  country  rimge  all  the  way 
from  4,000  to  8,000.  There  are  currently  1 ,046 
American  medical  students,  a  bigger  en- 
rollment than  in  any  medical  school  in  the 
United  States,  in  a  single  Mexican  school, 
the  University  of  Ouadalajara.  Medical  stu- 
dents In  Mexico  must  serve  a  one-year  Intern- 
ship and  another  year  of  social  service  to 
qualify  to  practice. 

Most  Rhode  lalandera  studying  medicine 
abroad  go  to  Italy,  notably  to  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Bologna.  Graduates  of  Italian  medical 
schoola  are  now  required  to  complete  a  one- 
year  internship  before  they  can  obtain  their 
M.  D.  degrees. 

Charging  that  the  AMA's  regulations  de- 
prive Its  memben  of  their  constitutional 
rights  to  pmue  their  chosen  profession,  the 
suit  brought  by  the  North  American  Students 
Association  seeks  the  removal  of  both  re- 
quirements for  the  admission  of  foreign- 
trained  American  nationals  to  hoerpltal  in- 
ternsliips  In  this  country. 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  AMA  rules  are 
unjustified  and  arbitrary  in  that  they  force 
American  nationals  educated  abroad  to  spend 
as  much  as  two  years  more  In  training  than 
graduates  of  American  medical  schools. 

The  legal  action  Is  reported  to  be  financed 
by  the  Parents  League  of  American  Students 
of  Medicine  Abroad  (PLASMA),  which 
charged  In  a  recent  statement  that  the 
"medical  establishment"  consisting  of  the 
AMA,  the  Aasoclatlon  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  and  the  American  Hospital  Aaao- 
clzitlon  is  intentionally  blocking  "an  imme- 
diate source  at  doctors." 

Despite  the  acute  shortage  of  medical  man- 
power, the  PLASMA  statement  asserts,  "the 
ECFMO  has  devised  a  set  of  arbitrary  reg- 


ulations which  deter  Americans  from  study- 
ing medicine  and  delay  the  entry  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  into  the  medical  profeslson." 

Americans  educated  abroad  are  not  only 
forced  to  duplicate  the  internship  before 
they  become  eligible  for  state  licensing,  the 
statement  says,  but  are  required  to  take  an 
examination  which  falls  to  take  Into  account 
differences  In  foreign  standards  of  training. 

The  action  in  federal  court  in  New  York 
is  now  moving  through  pretrial  proceedings. 
Pending  is  a  ruling  on  a  motion  by  the  AMA 
for  a  change  of  venus  to  Chicago,  where  its 
headquarten  Is. 

The  AMA  maintains  that  the  existing  reg- 
ulations for  foreign -trained  physicians  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  quality  stand- 
ards. PLASMA  has  reitorted  that  such  stand- 
ards are  protected  by  the  state  Uoense  exam- 
inations which  all  physicians  are  required  to 
take  before  they  can  go  Into  practice . 

"We're  really  talking  about  preaerving  our 
high  standards  of  health  care,"  Dr.  C.  H. 
William  Ruhe,  director  of  the  AMA's  medical 
education  division,  has  said.  "This  dispute 
could  reduce  oiu  system  of  medloal  education 
to  a  chaotic  shambles." 

G.  Haisey  Hunt,  the  director  of  the  ECFMO 
program,  has  explained  that  varying  medical 
education  standards  abroad  have  made  nec- 
essary the  rule  that  foreign -trained  physi- 
cians n>eet  the  requirement  for  licensing  in 
the  country  where  they  have  studied  tiefore 
they  oould  take  the  examination  quallfjring 
them  for  internship  here.  "The  only  alterna- 
tive." lie  has  said,  "would  be  for  us  to  try  to 
rate  all  of  the  world's  medical  schools." 

Aside  from  bringing  the  court  action,  the 
North  American  Students  Association  and 
PLASMA  have  been  lobbying  In  sev«-al  state 
capitals  for  legislation  modifying  the  ECFMG 
rules. 

A  law  which  makes  it  possible  to  bypass 
the  ECFMG  requirements  was  recently  en- 
acted In  New  Jersey.  But  hofspltals  in  that 
state  and  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  three  hospi- 
tals have  Independently  decided  to  ignore 
some  of  the  ECFMO  regulations,  face  the 
threat  of  losing  their  accreditation  for  filling 
their  internships  with  "unqualified"  gradu- 
ates. 

The  inability  of  American  medical  schools 
to  accommodate  even  half  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  is  increasingly  forcing  Amer- 
icans to  seek  their  medical  education  abroad, 
with  the  added  expense  involved  aiKl  the  need 
for  study  in  a  foreign  language  which  makes 
the  complexities  of  medicine  all  the  more 
difficult. 

The  medical  schools  in  this  country  last 
year  admitted  only  about  10.000  of  the  35,000 
applicants,  and  the  AMA  acknowledges  that 
at  least  7,000  of  those  rejected  were  fully 
qualified. 

Foreign-educated  physicians  last  year 
made  up  nearly  one-third  of  the  newly-li- 
censed doctora  in  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
portion Is  even  higher  in  Rhode  Island.  Fully 
41  per  cent  of  the  physicians  licensed  for 
practice  in  this  sute  in  the  last  five  yean 
have  been  educated  abroad. 

A  special  effort  to  accommodate  American 
nationals  trained  in  foreign  medical  schools 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  yean  at  Rhode 
laland  Hoqiltal. 

In  the  year  starting  July  1,  Rhode  Island 
Hospital — the  only  one  In  the  state  where 
graduates  of  American  medical  schools  make 
up  the  great  majority  of  the  house  staff — ^wtll 
have  13  residents  and  two  interns  who  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Bologna. 

The  annual  requests  of  hospitals  for  bouse 
staff  are  fiUed  through  the  national  intern 
and  resident  matching  program  under  which 
hospital  preferences  for  candidates  are 
matched  against  the  preferences  of  new  medi- 
cal school  graduates.  The  extent  of  the  com- 
petition by  hospitals  for  American-trained 
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doctora  Is  shown  by  the  f«ct  tb»t  16,575 
openings  for  Intemsblpa  and  residencies  had 
to  be  matched  this  year  with  only  8,598 
candidates. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  this  year  sought  32 
Interns  and  got  30  American  graduates 
through  the  matching  program.  Left  unflUed 
were  two  internships  In  pediatrics  for  which 
two  Proridence-bom  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna  who  have  fulfilled  all  of 
the  ECFMO  requirements  have  been  ac- 
cepted. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  has  133  residents  in 
16  specialty  programs,  and  of  these  only  17 
are  graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools. 

"We've  had  32  bouse  staff  members  from 
the  nnlverslty  of  Bologna  In  the  last  10 
years."  said  Dr.  William  J.  H.  Fischer  Jr..  the 
director  of  medical  education  at  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital.  "Of  these,  20  were  American- 
bom  and  two  were  forelgn-bom  and  later  ac- 
quired American  citizenship.  Eleven  of  these 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Bologna  later 
have  been  appointed  to  our  attending  staff." 

Rhode  Island  Hospital  also  has  a  program 
under  which  medical  students  spend  their 
summer  vacation  there  to  further  their 
knowledge.  In  the  last  five  years  16  students 
from  the  University  of  Bologna  and  eight 
other  Americans  studying  in  foreign  medical 
schools  have  served  as  such  "extems"  at  the 
hospital. 

"Our  figures  for  recent  yew  Indicate,"  Dr. 
Fischer  said,  "that  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
educational  program  is  promoting  the  con- 
cept of  accepting  Into  our  medical  care  sys- 
tem Amerlcan-bom  doctors  trained  abroad 
who  have  the  proper  quallflcatlona." 

ECFMO   EZAMHf ATIOMB — UNrTKD   arATKS 

CrrxzxM  Canoxdatk  PxavoaicANcx 
(By  Alms  C.  McOulnness,  MJD.) 
Honry  R.  Maoon,  in  studies  conducted  in 
the  fall  of  1069.  reported  In  a  written  com- 
munication (Feb.  6,  1070)  that  an  estimated 
3343  US  oltlzeos   (including  approximately 


500  Puerto  Ricans)  were  attending  medical 
school  In  16  medical  schools  visited  by  him 
in  Belgium,  Italy.  Mexico.  Spain,  and  Swit- 
zerland. While  the  largest  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  attending  medical  schools 
abroad  attend  those  visited  by  Mason,  a  les- 
ser number  of  Americans  attend  medical 
schools  In  other  European  countries.  Al- 
though precise  figures  are  not  presently 
available,  the  total  number  of  Americans 
studying  medicine  abroad  may  be  in  tbe 
range  of  3,5(X)  to  4,(XX). 

Beginning  in  1969,  the  Educational  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  State  Board  Number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Aynerican  Medical  Associa- 
tion (now  known  as  the  Medical  Licensure 
Number)  >- '  a  tabulation  showing  the  number 
of  candidates  from  each  medical  school  who 
took  the  examinations  of  the  ECFMO  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  the  number 
who  passed  the  medical  portion  of  the  ex- 
aminations. These  tabulations  have  Includ- 
ed all  candidates  lrresi>ecttve  of  citizenship. 

Because  of  the  current  interest  In  US 
citizens  attending  medical  school  outside  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  Tables 
that  follow  show  the  distribution  of  US  citi- 
zen candidates  from  Mexico  and  nine  Euro- 
pean countries  (Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain, 
and  Switzerland)  who  have  taken  one  or 
more  of  the  fovu-  ECFMO  examinations  given 
between  September  1968  and  February  1970 
Table  1  shows  the  total  number  of  examina- 
tions taken  during  the  two-year  period  by 
US  citizen  candidates,  and  the  nimaber  c^  ex- 
aminations passed,  for  all  of  the  medical 
schools  with  US  citizen  candidates  In  each  of 
the  countries.  That  Table  also  shows  the 
number  of  examinations  taken  and  passed 


■  Medical  licensure  statistics 
JAMA  208:2148-2152.  1960. 

'  Medical  licensure  statistics 
JAMA  212:1040-1947.  1070. 
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for  1060. 


for  each  medical  school  having  a  total  of  SO 
or  more  US  citizen  candidates  taking  the 
four  examinations  studied.  For  comparison, 
companion  results  are  shown  for  candidates 
other  than  US  citizens. 

Table  2  shows  the  results  by  country  and 
by  medical  school  for  the  22  medical  schools 
showing  a  total  of  ten  or  more  examinations 
taken  by  US  citizen  candidates  in  the  two- 
year  period.  The  results  of  examinations 
taken  by  candidates  other  than  United  States 
Citizens  from  these  schools  are  shown  for 
comparison. 

C^re  must  be  exercised  In  evaluating  the 
data  presented.  One  must  keep  In  mind  that 
the  students  and  physicians  who  take  the 
ECFMO  examination  are  a  self-selected 
group  who  may  or  may  not  represent  a  true 
cross-section  of  the  graduates  of  the  medical 
schools  they  attend,  and  their  performance 
on  the  ECFMG  examination  does  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  quality  of  the  teaching  pro- 
grams In  these  schools.  Care  In  evaluation 
becomes  particularly  Important  when  the 
number  of  candidates  is  small. 

SUMMAKT 

American  citizens  attending  medical  school 
outside  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
the  most  part  attend  22  medical  schools  lo- 
cated In  Austria.  Belgium.  France.  Germany, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Spain,  and  Switzerland.  A 
small  number  attend  schools  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  and  in  the  Netherlands.  This  study 
shows  the  results  from  1,162  examinations 
taken  by  US  citizens,  including  132  Puerto 
Ricans.  who  received  their  medical  educa- 
tion in  these  ten  countries,  on  the  four 
ECFMO  examination  dates  In  the  period  be- 
tween September  1068  and  February  1970. 
The  results  are  shown  by  country,  and  by 
each  individual  medical  school  with  ten  or 
more  candidates.  For  comparison,  companion 
results  are  shown  for  candidates  other  than 
US  citizens  who  received  their  medical  edu- 
cation in  the  same  schools. 

See  table  2  next  page. 


TABLE  1. -RESULTS  OBTAINED  BY  U.S.  CITIZENS  AND  ALL  OTHER  CANDIDATES  BY  COUNTRY  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOL' 
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Schools  and  results  In  parentheses  are  those  with  50  or  more  US.  citizens  taklnf  the  4  euminaUons. 


Exmsrr  in 
FoaxicN  MxoxcAi.  Edttcation  Rxiatxd  to  thx 
U.S.  Hkalth-Caxx  Ststkm 
(By  Thomas  D.  Dublin,  M.D.) 
Foreign  medical  graduates  comprise  a  sig- 
nificant fraction  (18.4  percent)  of  our  do- 
mestic supply  of  physicians  yet  the  uneven 
quality  of  their  professional  preparation,  the 
Increasing  numbers  ot  such  physicians  seek- 
ing entrance  to  this  country,  largely  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  and  partictilarly  from  lesser 
dev«tof>ed  countries  with  shortages  nwre  seri- 
ous than  our  own.  have  created  serious  na- 
tional (and  tntemattonal )  policy  Issues  which 
warrant  careful  and  extensive  study.  These 
issues  received  serious  attention  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
poww   (1067)    and  are  currently  under  in- 


tensive consideration  by  a  special  non-Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Foreign  Medical  Grad- 
uates. This  latter  body  Is  being  sponsored  by 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  the  Federation  of 
State  Medical  Licensure  Boards/  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  and  the 
Educational  ODuncli  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Commission  should  l>e  Issued  later  this  year. 
Three  groups  of  foreign  trained  physicians 
must  be  considered  aepeumtely:  (1)  Ameri- 
can nationals  receiving  their  training 
abroad — a  minor  category  In  terms  of  num- 
bers: (2)  Permanent  Immigrant  physicians — 
largely  from  developing  countries,  predom- 
inantly from  the  Philippines  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  countries;  and  (3)  Ex- 
change-visitor   physicians    coming    to    this 


country  for  graduate  professional  training — 
also  largely  from  Southeast  Asian  countries. 
U.S.  nationals  seek  training  opportunities 
in  medicine  abroad  either  because  of  insuffi- 
cient places  in  our  domestic  schools  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  educational  re- 
quirements for  such  training  in  U.S.  schools. 
The  numbers  are  not  larpe  (In  the  ranpe  of 
2800-3000  total  enrollment)  compared  with 
the  total  of  approximately  40,000  students 
enrolled  In  U.S.  schools.  About  500-600  start 
such  training  each  year:  these  students  suf- 
fer a  high  attrition  rate  and  only  about  one 
quarter  that  number  actually  complete  their 
training  over  a  five  to  six  year  curriculum 
to  return  to  the  United  States.  On  their  re- 
turn they  do  poorly  on  qualifying  examina- 
tions for  U.S.  Internships  and  residencies 
(ECFMO  examination)    or  for  licensure. 
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TABLE    2.-ECFMG    EXAMINATIONS.    SEPTEMBER    1968-  come  their  own  recognized  shortages  of  phys- 

FEBRUARY  1970 «  Iclans  to  provide  more  adequate  health  care 

services  to  their  own  populations. 

All  cand  dates  ^^  ^^  other  hand  the  emigration  of  phy- 

other  than  siclans   from   Southeast   Asian   countries   to 

U.S.  ctizens'       U.S.  citizens'  both  the  United  States  and  Europe  has  in- 

— creased  both  relatively  and  absolutely.  Many 

Country  and             Number  Number  Number    Number  phnjppine,  Indian.  Korean,  etc.,  physdclans 

medica  school            taking  passing     Uking    passing  '^""j^'t""';.  i"""»",  i»k-.^»ii,  ci*..,  >ruj.c.woiAo 

*  "^      * *  are  leaving  their  own  countries  to  attempt 

to  establish  themselves  In  the  U.S. — largely 

Austria:  for  economic  reasons — In  spite  of  the  tre- 

v"S^'*'* 1^         39         18          1  ™en*>u»  shortages  of  health  personnel   In 

g^Jj„,„. their  native  land.  In  India  the  ratio  of  phy- 

Brusasls.  57          23          33          12  siclans  to  population  is  2  fter  10,000;  Korea. 

Louvain 90          48          71          47  3.7;  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  0.3;  Pakistan.  1.6; 

r'/rH^nyTF^lr 33         11          II           5  the  Philippines,  7.5.  In  contrast  the  present 

Republic)-  '**'"'  '°  ^***  United  States  is  15.  Moreover, 

Heidelberg.  212         96         52         13  most    o(    these    physiclaiu,    in    addition    to 

{J»"B- »J?         'c         '?           ^  serious  problems  of  language  and  cultural 

irXlij °  differences  were  exposed  to  an  educational 

Italy:     system  extremely  different  and  possibly  In- 

Botogna 70          1 3        329         82  fertor  to  U.S.  educational  standards,  fall  to 

gjJPj" J5          12          12           1  qualify  for  additional  U.S.  training  and  also 

l„~JJ* 83         23         53         21  perform   very   powly  on   the  U.S.   licensure 

Guadalaura 70          lO         63          18  examinations.    These    problems    are    among 

Mexico  city..." '..mi!       736         155          33          11  those  being  studied  intensively  by  the  C;om- 

nJHHTSJir." 198         24         34          7  mission  on  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 

Spain Exchange  visitor  physicians  have  also  in- 

Barcalona 108         35           5           2  creased  significantly  In  recent  years.  Osten- 

(21)        (2)  slbly   these  physicians  come  to  the  United 

•'■*''* ^31         97         20           7  states     to     receive     graduate     professional 

Salamanca                          110          18         28           5  training    In    American    hospitals    and    then 

(2{)        (3)  to  return  to  their  own  homeland  to  practice 

Santiago  deCompostda.         49         ]4           6           1  there.    However,    shortages   ol   U.S.    trained 

.                                     K          q        ^'P        ^n'  physicians  to  fill  internship  and  residency 

*"* "                    ,jQj        (,j  positions  in  U.S.  hospitals  tend  to  keep  these 

Switzerland:  foreign  trained  physicians  in  the  VS.  longer 

Basel 125         90          19          10  than  was  originally  contemplated  and  very 

f*"*** iS         7?         »          in  recent  changes  in  United  States  imnxlgratJon 

""*""• ""         '*         "          '"  laws  are  clearly  aggravating  this  situation. 

■ — — — Moreover,  there  are  serious  questions  regard- 

>  Results  obtained  by  U.S.  citizens  and  all  other  candidates  ing  the  type  of  training  exchange  visitor 
Iron,  those  medical  schools  with  a  toW  ol  10  or  more  U.S.  physicians  receive  in  the  United  SUtee  as  it 
citizen  candidates  taking  the  4  euminabons.                                 ;     i     .      „■  ..     -. .     ,      r,  a    ,     ^.^   ...        ,.     .■ 

'  Numbers  in  parenth^  indicate  Pue.to  Ricans.  ^  designed  to  train  for  U.S.  institutionalized 

>  No  school  with  10  or  more  U.S.  citizen  candidates.  practice  rather  than  the  type  of  practice  pos- 

__  ,           _.      ..     ... w       , .    .       .  Bible   in   their  own  countries.   Again,   these 

This  record  refiecto  a  number  of  factors  In-  ^uiems  are  betog  investigated  actively  by 

eluding    the    low   educational   standards    In  ^^^    ^^^    CommlsSon    on    Foreign    Medical 

the  medical  schools  In  the  three  major  coun-  Oraduates 

tries   which    accept   «gnlficant    numbers   of  summary:    The  problems  associated  with 

U.S^  student*-Italy,  Spain  and  Mexico.  U.S.  ^^^  integration  of  ^relgn  Medical  Education 

students  do  attend  medlcaJ  schoo  s  in  other  ^^^  our  domestic  health  care  system  are  mul- 

European   countries    but    do   so    in    smaller  ^^  ^^  complex.  Many  of  these  problems 

numbers  due   to   national   policies  In   those  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^              /^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

countries  limiting   foreign   enrollment   pre-  ,^^  ^^^  national   non-governmental   body, 

domlnantly  to  nationals  of  countries   w^th-  ^^  commission  on  Foreign   Medical  Grad- 

out  medical  schools  of  their  own.  It  might  ^          ^  expected  to  issue  recommendations 

fo«f^    that   shortages   of    physicians    in  j^^  ^^^  soluUon  of  some  of  them  in  the  near 

most  of  these  countries  are  greater  than  our  j^^^^   implementation  of  satisfactory  solu- 

f'^H^f «"f"fR  "k'".    *"''~^",*n^  "on"  wlU  require  coordinated  and  planned, 

n  the  U.S    is  16  physicians  per  10,000  pop-  j^       ^erm  effort  of  many  non -governmental 

rS"sw^:r!"o*Un^"KI*n;"dorrj'  «^*Ll^eren°crr^irr^rnt'inclu'dln; 

Prance,   12.1;   Belgium    13  0.  Cu^ent  efforts  r'TpLtTenrofVe^ur^uLS'^I 

to   increase  enrollment   »n  the  U.S.  schools  ^^^t^iri.  State.  Labor  and  Justice  (Immlgra- 

.  includng  the  opening  of  additional  medical  ^^^^         Naturalization  Service) . 

schools)  should  further  accelerate  the  al-  ' 
ready  evident  decline  in  U.S.  nationals  seek- 
ing educational  opportunities  abroad.  Also, 
a  newly  instituted  program  (COTRANS). 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  has  made  possible  the 
transfer  of  significant  numbers  of  American 
nationals  studying  medicine  abroad  to  ad- 
vanced standing  In  U.S.  medical  schools  thus 
accelerating  their  reentry  into  the  main- 
stream of  American  medical  education  and 
.American  medical  practice. 

The  significant  Increase  in  foreign  phys- 
icians seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  permanent  immigrants  is  a  far 
more  complex  problem  Involving  as  it  does 
our  International  policies  and  immigration 
laws  Since  about  1965-67  Immigration  of 
physicians  from  Northern  European  coun- 
tries— where  educational  standards  are  high 
and  more  compatible  with  our  own — has  di- 
minished relatively.  This  has  been  due  In 
part  to  deliberate  policies  of  many  of  these 
countries  to  combat  the  "brain  drain"  of 
scientifically  trained  manpower  and  to  over- 


APPENDIX 

Foreign  medical  graduates 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  foreign 
medical  schools  whose  graduates  come  to  the 
United  States  either  to  enter  practice  or  to 
obtain  graduate  medical  training  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  generalize  on  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  such  foreign  med- 
ical graduates.  Widely  differing  admissions 
requirements,  equally  disparate  standards 
and  content  of  educational  programs  and 
basic  differences  in  cultural  and  social  sys- 
tems In  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
whose  medical  graduates  come  to  the  U.S. 
further  compound  the  difficulties  of  com- 
parison of  foreign  trained  physicians  with 
graduates  of  domestic  medical  schools. 

Foreign  medical  graduates  fare  less  well 
than  domestically  trained  physicians  on  U.S 
licensure  or  other  qualifying  examinations. 
For  example,  in  1969.  about  96  percent  of  the 
4.627  graduates  of  84  approved  U.S.  medical 
schools  passed  their  licensure  examinations: 
about  04  percent  of  the  526  graduates  of  five 


U.S.  schools  of  osteopathy  were  similarly  suc- 
cessful and  so  were  84  percent  of  the  96  grad- 
uates of  12  Canadian  schools.  However,  only 
65  percent  of  the  4,975  graduates  of  342  medi- 
cal schools  in  other  countries  who  took  these 
same  examinations  were  able  to  meet  the 
requisite  passing  grade  for  licensure.  When 
one  looks  at  each  of  the  countries  whose 
medica]  graduates  took  one  or  mone  licensure 
examinations  In  1969  in  our  separate  States, 
rather  marked  differences  can  be  noted.  For 
example,  of  57  graduates  of  English  medical 
schools,  49  (or  86  percent)  pe£sed;  58  percent 
of  085  Philippine  physicians  were  also  suc- 
cessful: 77  percent  of  270  Indian  physicians 
received  passing  grades  as  did  62  percent  of 
172  Italian.  63  percent  of  Korean  and  48  per- 
cent of  161  Mexican  physician  graduates.^ 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  those 
eligible  for  such  licensure  examinations  are 
in  essence  a  select  group  as  they  have  already 
met  other  qualifsrlng  requirements  Including 
successfully  meeting  the  requlren:ient8  of  the 
Eklucatlonal  Council  for  Foreign  Medical 
Graduates  and  had  received  one  or  more 
years  of  graduate  medical  training  as  an  In- 
tern or  resident  in  an  approved  U.S.  Hos- 
pital. In  this  connection  the  ECFhlQ  reports 
that  only  60  percent  of  candidates  takliig  its 
examination,  a  prerequisite  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  an  approved  U.S.  hospital  internship 
or  residency,  receive  a  passing  grade  on  its 
tests  which  are  given  bo>th  In  the  UJ9.  and 
abrotMl.' 

In  1060,  approximately  10,000  phjrslclans 
were  licensed  for  the  first  time  In  the  60 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  U.8. 
Territories.  Of  these  additions  to  the  prac- 
ticing medical  professions  2.468  (Including 
161  Canadian  graduates)  or  almost  25  per- 
cent received  their  basic  medical  training  In 
other  than  domestic  medical  schools.' 

According  to  data  provided  by  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natural Iza ton  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  largest  numbers  of  for- 
eign medical  graduates  (permanent  immi- 
grants and  exchange  visitor  physicians  com- 
bined) entering  the  United  States  in  the  three 
year  period.  FY  1063-1970,  came  from  the  fol- 
lowing five  countries:  the  Philippines  (3547) , 
India  (2730),  Canada  (1867),  the  United 
Kingdom  (1220),  and  Korea  (959).  Other 
data  Indicate  that  many  of  the  physicians 
entering  the  U.S.  from  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  natives  of  and  received 
their  training  In  other  countries,  primarily 
those  In  South  East  Asia.  Also,  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible at  this  time  to  Indicate  how  mainy  of 
these  phjrslclans  have  gained  licensure  or  will 
ultimately  be  licensed  to  practice  medicine 
In  the  United  States. 

Foreign  medical  graduates 
As  of  December  31,  1969,  the  date  of  the 
latest  American  Medical  Association  census 
of  physicians  In  the  United  States,  there 
were  59.711  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools  il8.4  percent,  or  almost  one  In  five) 
out  of  a  total  324,942  MD.'s  listed  by  the 
Physicians  Records  Service.*  In  a  similar  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
1959.  ten  and  one-half  years  earlier,  only 
86  percent  (one  In  twelve)  of  the  241,036 
physicians  in  this  country  were  graduates  of 
non-U.S.  medical  schools."  Thus,  in  this  In- 
terval the  total  supply  of  M.D.'s  In  the  United 
States  has  Increased  by  35  percent  and  the 


>  Medical  Licensure  Statistics  for  1060, 
Medical  Licensure  Number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  212: 
1871-1950,  June  16,  1070. 

>  Ibid. 
•  Ibid. 

'Reference:  American  Medical  Association, 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment, personal  communication,  Feb. 
15,  1971. 

» Health  Manpower  Source  Book.  Section 
11,  Medical  School  Alumni,  PHS  PubllcaUon 
263,  U.S.  Dept  HEW,  1961. 
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proportion  of  physicians  receiving  their  basic 
medical  tmnlog  outside  of  the  U.S.  has  more 
than  doubled. 

Prom  data  obtained  from  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  8.166  physicians  of  foreign 
nationality  entered  the  United  States  In  FT 
1970.  Of  theae  3,158  entered  on  permanent 
immigrant  visas  and  5,008  on  exchange  visi- 
tor visas  to  receive  graduate  medical  train- 
ing as  Interns  and  residents  in  U.S.  hospitals 
and  then  to  return  to  their  own  countries, 
predominantly  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  I>urlng  the  last  nine  years  there 
has  been  a  general  upward  trend  of  both 
permanent  immigrant  physicians  and  ex- 
change visitor  physicians  coming  to  the 
United  States,  and  both  groups  are  heavily 
weighted  with  physicians  who  are  natives  of 
countries  in  South  Bast  Asia. 

No  aoc\]T«te  dau  are  available  on  U.S. 
citizens  who  go  abroad  for  their  medical 
education  and  then  return  to  practice  In 
this  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
between  500  and  600  Americans  enter  for- 
eign medical  schools  each  year  A  recent  sur- 
vey (1969)  identlflee  2343  Americans  enrolled 
In  16  such  medical  schools  (usually  a  six- 
year  course)  and  163  Americans  graduated 
from  thoee  schools  that  year  Italian.  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  medical  schools  appear  to 
be  the  most  frequently  selected  by  Amer- 
icans seeking  medical  education  abroad.' 
There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  completing  medical 
training  abroad  and  then  entering  domestic 
practice  has  diminished  slightly  in  recent 
years. 

EXMiBrr  rv 

(Prom   the   Journal   of   Medical    Education. 

Official  Publication  of  the  Association  of 

American   Medical   Colleges) 

Studt  of  U.S.  MxzncAi,  School  Afpucamtb, 

1969-70 

(By  Prank  T.  Strltter,  Ph.  D..  Jack  O.  Button. 
Jr..  Ph.  D..  and  W.  P.  Dube,  MJi.) 
(Note— Dr  Strltter  la  associate  director. 
AAMC  Division  of  Student  Affaire.  Dr.  Hutton 
is  assistant  director.  AAMC  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Measurement  and  Research.  J*rs. 
Dube  is  student  records  program  director. 
AAMC  Division  of  Student  Affairs. ) 

(Not*. — Tables  not  printed  In  the  Rxcom).) 
The  annual  applicant  study  has  presented 
medical  school  application  activity  for  classes 
entering  U.S.  medical  schools  since  1926 
annually  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion and  its  predecessors.  The  purpose  of  the 
1969-70  study  is  to  discuss  application  activ- 
ity for  the  class  beginning  medical  school 
during  the  1969-70  academic  year 

OTKB  vnw 
The  number  of  applications  submitted,  the 
number  of  apllcants.  and  the  number  of 
available  places  in  first-year  medical  school 
classes  for  1969-70  aU  established  record 
highs.  For  that  year,  10,422  places  were  avail- 
able in  first-year  classes,  repreaenting 
an  increase  of  5.4  percent  over  the 
previous  year  (Table  7).  Of  those  places, 
153.  or  1.6  percent,  were  Oiled  by 
students  repeating  the  year  or  re-entering 
after  prevlovisly  being  enrolled,  and  10,269, 
or  98.5  percent,  were  held  by  students  enter- 
ing medical  schools  for  the  first  time.  To  fill 
available  places,  10,547  Individuals  were  of- 
fered admission  to  one  or  more  U.S.  medical 
schools.  Of  that  total,  278  or  2.6  percent,  chose 
not  to  enter  medical  school  at  that  time. 
(Table  1).  It  la  significant  that  the  number 
of  nonmatrtculants  has  been  steadily  decreaa* 
Ing  slnoe  1963-43.  when  a  total  of  6  J  percent 
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of  all  accepted  applicants  chose  not  to  enter 
medical  school.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
there  were  no  vacant  places  In  first  year 
classes:  schools  offered  admission  to  individ- 
uals on  their  alternate  lists. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  1969-70  rose 
to  24,465,  a  15  percent  Increase  over  the 
previous  year  (Table  2).  Possible  causes  for 
this  rise  are  the  increasing  number  of  in- 
dividuals receiving  baccalaureate  degrees 
each  year  and  greater  numbers  of  students 
Interested  in  careers  in  biological  science  and 
the  health  professions.  Also  significant  was 
the  greater  number  of  applications  sub- 
mitted. There  were  133,822  applications  re- 
ported for  1969-70,  19  percent  more  than  the 
number  reported  for  1968-69.  The  average 
medical  student  applied  to  5.5  medical 
schools,  up  from  the  5.3  average  of  1968-69 
(Table  2) .  This  national  average  was  greatly 
exceeded  by  applicants  in  some  parts  of  the 
far  west. 

SX7MMAaT    or    aCCAT    IVtfOaMANCK 

Of  the  34.466  applicants  for  admission  to 
1969-70  first-year  medical  riaases,  23,632.  or 
96.6  percent,  took  the  Medical  College  Ad- 
mission Test  (MCAT).  As  presently  consti- 
tuted, the  test  consists  of  four  subte«rts  and 
provides  separate  scores  In  the  areas  of  "Ver- 
bal Ability."  "Quantitative  Ability,"  "Gen- 
eral Information."  and  "Science"  achieve- 
ment. Over  the  years,  there  has  been  a  rather 
conslartent  trend  of  higher  scores  and,  pre- 
sumably, better  prepared  candidates.  This 
trend  Is  shown  in  Table  3  by  the  gradually 
Increasing  mean  of  average  scores  for  the 
total  applicant  pool  on  all  four  subtests.  It 
is  evident  that  the  trend  continued  for  1969- 
70.  as  three  of  the  four  means  for  the  total 
applicant  group  Increased  a  few  points.  As 
was  pointed  out  In  "The  Study  of  Applicants. 
1966-67".  small  score  increases  from  one  year 
to  the  next  must  be  interpreted  with  cau- 
tion, although  there  would  appear  to  be  lit- 
tle question  but  that  the  upward  trend  over 
the  years  is  both  statistically  and  practically 
significant.  What  proportion  of  the  Increase 
oan  be  attributed  to  Improved  premedlcal 
preparation  as  opposed  to  increased  "teet- 
wisenees."  or  tert-taklng  ability,  on  the  part 
of  the  examinees  is.  of  course,  oi>en  to  con- 
jecture. Mean  scores  for  the  accepted  appli- 
cant group  Increased  a  few  points  from  1968- 
69  to  1969-70  on  two  subtests.  "Verbal"  and 
"Quantitative":  however,  the  means  for  the 
nonaooepted  applicants  increased  a  bit  more 
on  these  same  subtests.  Increased  a  few 
points  on  the  "General  Information"  sub- 
test, and  increased  12  points  on  the  "Science" 
subtest  as  well.  The  particularly  noticeable 
increase  on  the  "Science"  subtest  of  the  1968- 
69  accepted  applicant  group  over  the  pre- 
vious year  did  not  recur,  as  the  1969-70  mean 
score  remained  at  577. 

Diicussion 

Number    of    applicants 

Strltter,  et  al  predicted  that  the  number 
of  applicants  would  reach  25,000  by  the  early 
1970's:  and  in  view  of  the  1969-70  total  of 
24,465,  It  now  appears  that  that  assessment 
was  correct  .>  This  upward  trend  has  been 
documented  in  previous  AAMC  studies  and  is 
reflected  In  the  tables  Included  In  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  paper. 

For  1969-70,  the  number  of  applicants  rose 
IS  percent  over  the  previous  year;  the  n\im- 
ber  of  applications  submitted  increased  19 
percent  while  the  number  of  available  first- 
year  places  roae  only  5  percent.  Medical 
schools  are  making  serious  efforts  to  enlarge 
their  enrollments  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges,  and  the  federal  government.  How- 
ever, additional  places  are  not  being  made 
available  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the 
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growing  Interest  in  medicine  as  a  career  and 
the  expanding  proportion  of  22-year-olds  in 
the  papulation  currently  receiving  baccalau- 
reate degrees. 

In  1961-62,  approximately  16.8  percent  of 
the  22-year-olds  in  the  population  received 
baccalaureate  degrees,  while  3.8  percent  of 
that  number  actually  applied  to  medical 
school.  This  assumes  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  Individuals  receiving  baccalaureate 
degrees  were  22-year-olds  and  also  that  a 
similarly  large  majority  entering  medical 
school  had  received  baccalaureate  degrees. 
(Figure  1) .  In  the  same  year,  60.4  percent  of 
all  applicants  received  one  or  more  accept- 
ances. In  1969-70.  on  the  other  hand.  20.7  per- 
cent of  all  22-year-oIds  received  baccalau- 
reate degrees,  with  3J  percent  of  those  indi- 
viduals applying  to  medical  school.  (Figure 
1 ) .  It  is  significant  to  note  that  for  1969-70, 
the  percentage  of  applicants  receiving  one  or 
more  acceptances  had  decreased  to  43.1  per- 
cent after  a  steady  decline  over  the  preceding 
10-year  period.  A  major  factor  that  may  be 
responsible  for  this  lower  acceptance  rate  is 
the  large  increase  in  the  birth  rate  between 
1946  and  1947,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
post-World  War  II  "baby  boom."  Indicative 
of  this  increase  Is  the  change  in  the  niunber 
of  22-year-olds  in  the  population,  a  figure 
which  grew  steadily  from  2,238.000  in  1960 
to  2,800,000  in  1968  before  rising  sharply  to 
3.635.000  in  1969 

Less  obvious  but  equally  significant  Is  the 
decrease  in  percentage  of  baccalaureate  de- 
gree recipients  applying  to  medical  school 
over  that  same  10-year  period.  Several  possi- 
ble causes  for  thU  are:  (a)  the  temporary 
emphasis  on  physical  sciences  during  the 
post-Sputnik  era  of  the  1960s:  (b)  the  pro- 
liferation of  new.  attractive  scientific  curric- 
ula during  the  decade,  drawing  many  stu- 
dents away  from  the  health  sciences:  (c) 
the  addition  of  professional  and  other  bac- 
calaureate degree  programs  which  do  not 
ordinarily  furnish  medical  school  applicants: 
and  (d)  student  awareness  of  the  greater 
competition  for  admission.  Potthoff  has  pro- 
vided convincing  evidence  for  the  fourth 
point  in  his  research.' 

The  AAMC  continued  to  urge  medical 
schools  to  increase  their  enrollment  for  1969- 
70  to  produce  additional  physician  manpower. 
At  a  second  Joint  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  AAMC  and  the  AMA  Board 
of  Trustees  in  June  1968,  the  two  groups  con- 
tinued to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing enrollments.  A  published  statement  urged 
that  "Increased  emphasis  be  given  to  support 
of  the  educational  component  of  academic 
medical  center  activities  with  the  intent  that 
the  production  of  physicians  and  other  health 
personnel  by  such  centers  be  assigned  the 
highest  possible  priority."*  In  addition,  at 
its  1968  annual  meeting  in  Hoxuton,  Texas, 
the  AAMC  Assembly  adopted  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  of  the  1968  Workshop  on  Medical  School 
Curriculum  which  read  as  follows:  "Medical 
schools  must  increase  their  output  of  physi- 
cians. All  schools  should  Immediately  In- 
crease the  number  of  entering  students,  ac- 
celerating expansion  by  redistributing  tem- 
porarily the  use  of  existing  resources."  * 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  predicts  that 
the  number  of  individuals  receiving  bacca- 
laureate degrees  will  expand  from  764,000  in 
1969  to  more  than  900,000  by  1975  and  1,000,- 
000  by  1980.*  If  these  estimates  are  accurate, 
the  number  of  Individuals  applying  to  medi- 
cal schools  might  well  Increase  to  approxi- 
mately 38,000  by  1975  and  to  34.000  by  1980. 

Number  of  Applications 
A  new  high  was  reached  In  the  total  num- 
ber of  applications  received  by  American 
medical  schools.  A  total  of  133,822  applica- 
tions refiected  a  19  percent  increase  over 
1968-69.  Applicants  submitted  an  average 
ofS.S  applications  per  Individual,  compared 
with    the    5.3    per    individual    for    1968-69. 
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It  Is  apparent  that  vhe  decreasing  percentage 
of  individuals  receiving  one  or  more  accept- 
ances generates  serious  concern  in  the  mind 
of  the  applicant,  stimulating  him  to  initiate 
a  greater  number  of  applications. 

As  applicants  and  applications  continue 
to  Increase,  the  AAMC  has  developed  the 
American  Medical  Colleges  Application  Serv- 
ice (AMCAS),  under  the  auspices  of  its 
Group  on  Student  Affairs.  AMCAS  has  been 
designed  to  assist  In  solving  problems  created 
by  increasing  applicant  and  application  rates. 
This  service  became  available  for  all  appli- 
cants applying  to  56  schools  electing  to  par- 
ticipate for  the  class  entering  in  September 
1971.  As  the  program  continues  to  be  modi- 
fled  and  Improved,  the  AAMC  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  many  more  schools  wlU  enter 
the  program  in  the  near  future. 
Available  Places 

For  1969-70,  two  new  schools  (Louisiana 
State  University  at  Shreveport  and  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo)  accepted 
their  first  classes.  These  schools  added  a 
total  of  66  students  to  the  number  entering 
flrst-year  medical  school  classes.  In  addition, 
existing  schools  increased  their  class  sizes  by 
464  individuals,  resulting  in  a  total  of  529 
new  places  for  the  1969-70  academic  year. 
There  were  68  schools  which  increased  the 
number  of  students  entering  their  flrst-year 
classes  for  the  first  time.  Of  that  group.  38 
schools  reported  increases  of  more  than  6 
students  with  20  adding  10  or  more.  Those 
schools  that  added  10  or  more  include  Al- 
bany. Bowman-Gray.  University  of  Chicago. 
Colorado.  Emory.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Michigan. 
Nebraska.  North  Carolina.  Ohio  State.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania.  Penn  State.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Southern  California.  Noticeably 
larger  increases  were  achieved  by  the  fol- 
lowing schools:  Arizona.  33:  Miami.  20:  South 
Carolina.  27:  and  Texas-San  Antonio.  48. 

For  1970-71.  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts has  begun  operation,  adding  16  stu- 
dents to  the  first  year  total.  Moreover,  the 
Physician  Augmentation  Program,  funded 
by  the  federal  government  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  administered  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  has  begun  to  provide  important 
grants  which  shoiild  permit  several  existing 
medical  schools  to  increase  significantly  the 
size  of  their  1970-71  entering  classes. 

Minority  student  enrollment  has  also  ex- 
panded slightly  as  previously  reported  by 
Dove.'  The  number  of  Black  Americans  in 
first-year  classes  rose  from  266  (2.7  percent) 
in  1968-69  to  440  (4.2  percent)  in  1969-70. 
Comparable  increases  were  from  3  to  7  for 
Indian-Americans.  20  to  44  for  Mexican- 
Americans.  121  to  140  for  Oriental-Americans, 
and  87  to  96  for  Puerto  Rloans.  The  total  en- 
rollment change  in  the  above  groups  of  stu- 
dents rose  frMn  497  in  1968-69  to  727  in  1969- 
70.  an  increase  of  230  or  46  percent. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  above 
minority  student  growth  of  230  entrants  was 
accompanied  by  a  total  rise  In  first-year  en- 
rollees  of  539.  Thus  1969-70  ran  an  absolute 
Increase  In  medical  school  matriculants  from 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority  group 
population. 

MCAT  Examiners 

There  were  26,562  individuals  taking  the 
MCAT  in  1968:  14,663  in  May  and  11,899  in 
October.  This  was  an  increase  of  4,274,  or  19 
percent,  over  the  22,288  persons  tested  the 
prevlotis  year.  As  indicated  previously,  24,466 
individuals  submitted  one  or  more  applica- 
tions to  U.S.  medical  schools  for  the  fall  of 
1969 — considerably  above  the  23,000  figure 
estimated  In  last  year's  Btudy.>  A  total  of 
23,632  of  these  applicants  took  the  MCAT 
either  in  1968  or  earlier,  while  the  remaining 
833    persona    applied   for    admission    to   the 
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1969-70  freshman  class  without  having  taken 
the  test. 

In  1969,  the  total  number  of  MCAT  ad- 
ministrations rose  to  28,896,  although  this 
was  accompanied  by  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  individuals  taking  the  test  for 
a  second  time.  This  increase  in  MCAT  re- 
peaters coincides  with  the  rele««e  of  scores 
to  examinees  Initiated  In  1968  and  makes 
comparisons  with  past  figures  somewhat  mis- 
leading. For  this  reason,  future  studies  will 
break  down  the  yearly  examinee  population 
into  Initial  testing  versus  repeater  groups. 

The  number  of  Canadian  examinees  con- 
tinues to  rise:  2,099  in  1969,  compared  with 
1,687  in  1968  and  1,303  in  1967.  Canadians 
comprised  5.8  percent  of  the  total  MCAT  ex- 
aminee population  in  1967,  6.4  percent  In 
1968,  and  7.0  percent  of  the  total  pvopulatlon 
In  1969 — a  steady  Increase. 

All  persons  taking  the  MCAT  during  1968 
and  196C  completed  a  four-page  question- 
naire at  the  time  of  testing.  Data  resulting 
from  the  questionnaire  are  being  analyzed 
and,  when  complete,  will  provide  a  rather 
comprehensive  description  of  the  total  ex- 
aminee population. 

Female  Applicants 

In  each  of  the  years  during  the  decade  of 
the  1960's,  between  40  and  45  percent  of 
all  Individuals  receiving  baccalaureate  de- 
grees in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  were 
female.  Of  the  total  number  of  women 
graduating,  less  than  1  percent  applied  to 
medical  school  each  year,  compared  with 
an  average  of  5  percent  of  all  male  grad- 
uates. The  figiires  also  disclose  that  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  medical  school 
applicant  pool  in  each  of  the  years 
reviewed  were  women.  In  1969-70,  2,289 
women  applied  for  places,  constituting  9.4 
percent  of  the  applicant  pool:  1.011  women, 
or  9.6  percent,  of  the  total  accepted  group 
were  offered  one  or  more  acceptances,  while 
929  actually  matriculated,  constituting  9.1 
percent  of  all  students  entering  medical 
school. 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  this 
tremendous  difference  between  the  percent- 
aige  of  female  college  graduates  and  the  per- 
centage of  female  medical  school  applicants. 
In  her  book.  Women  in  Medicine.  Carol  Lo- 
pate  indicates  that  motivation  Is  probably  the 
greatest  reason  for  the  failure  of  women  to  be 
Interested  In  medicine  as  a  career.  Women 
tend  to  be  Intimidated  If  tliey  feel  leas  than 
a  total  commitment  to  their  career  choice 
and  elect  not  to  follow  a  natural  inclination 
to  pursue  medical  careers.  Women  also  tend 
to  be  counseled  away  from  careers  in  med- 
icine by  high  school  counselors,  parents,  and 
college  premedlcal  advisers  in  many  instances. 
Women  tend  not  to  be  motivated  to  the 
same  degree  as  men  in  such  areas  as  earning 
a  large  Income  or  being  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. In  the  past,  Mrs.  Lopate  speculates,  the 
female  egos  were  consumed  with  having 
children  and  running  the  family,  thus  lead- 
ing them  away  from  the  long  periods  of 
training  and  service  to  the  community  which 
a  career  In  medicine  demands.* 

Applicants  by  State  of  Residence 

New  York  State  contributed  the  largest 
number  of  applicants  (3,350)  to  the  1969- 
70  total,  constituting  14  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicant pool.  This  trend  parallels  the  per- 
centage reported  for  both  1967-68  and  1968- 
69.  In  contrast,  Alaska  once  again  contributed 
the  smallest  number  of  applicants  (14).  The 
same  two  states  also  demonstrate  the  ex- 
tremes in  number  of  applicants  accepted. 
Alaska  having  8  successful  applicants  and 
New  York  1.439. 

In  1969-70,  only  13  states  achieved  appli- 
cant acceptance  rates  of  50  percent  or  better 
(Table  10) ,  with  only  5  states  obtaining  rates 
of  more  than  55  percent.  Those  5  most  suc- 
cessful states  were  Alaska.  67  percent  (8 
accepted    appllcanU);    HawaU,    68    percent 


(52  acoeptees) :  North  Dakota,  62  percent  (43 
accepteee):  South  Carolina,  58  percent  (149 
accepteee) :  and  Vermont,  64  percent  (32 
acceptees) .  In  1967-68,  32  states  had  ac- 
ceptance rates  of  50  percent  or  better:  and 
in  1968-69,  32  states  had  similar  rates.  States 
having  applicant  acc^rtanoe  rates  of  less  than 
40  percent  numbered  12  in  1969-70,  compared 
with  6  states  in  1968-69  and  3  In  1967-68.  The 
1969-70  states  in  this  category  were  Cali- 
fornia, 35  percent:  Delaware,  38  percent; 
Florida,  38  percent:  Idaho,  35  percent:  Mon- 
tana, 33  percent:  Nevada,  25  percent:  New 
Hampshire,  33  percent:  Pennsylvania,  40  per- 
cent: Rhode  Island,  38  percent:  Utah,  38  per- 
oent:  Wyoming,  34  percent,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
37  percent.  Of  those  states,  Florida  will  have 
two  new  state  medical  schools  opening  In  1971 
(Florida  State  University  and  the  University 
of  South  Florida),  and  Nevada  will  open  a 
new  institution  in  the  same  year  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada).  Of  the  other  artAtee  with 
less  than  40  percent  acceptance  rates,  six 
have  no  state  schools:  Wyocning,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Hampshire,  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Delaware.  Although  Rhode  Island  has  Brown 
University  and  New  Hanqwhtre  has  Dart- 
mouth University,  both  of  these  schools  are 
private  and  attract  students  from  a  national 
applicant  pool. 

roRXiGN  sroDEirrs 

F^rst  year  acceptances  of  foreign  students 
to  U.S.  medical  schools  for  the  1969-70  aca- 
demic year  reached  a  total  of  157,  or  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  tot&l  entering  class,  the  highest 
number  ever  recorded  by  the  AAMC  ( 13 
Canadian  entrants  are  not  Included  in  the 
total ) .  The  largest  contributing  geographic 
areas  and  countries  for  the  past  four  years 
are  summarized  in  Table  8.  Whenever  equal 
numbers  were  reported  from  two  countries, 
both  are  identified.  While  foreign  flrst-year 
acceptances  recorded  for  1966  and  1967  re- 
mained level  (136  and  138  respectively) ,  they 
declined  sharply  In  1968  to  110  and  subse- 
quently rose  to  a  new  plateau  with  157  in 
1969.  Since  the  opening  of  new  medical 
schools  did  not  account  for  increases  in  for- 
eign enrollment  In  the  past,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  overall  expansion 
of  class  sizes  Is  responsible  for  the  admission 
of  more  foreign  medical  students. 

Reneating  the  trend  of  previous  years,  in 
1969-70  the  most  frequently  reported  nation- 
alities were  from  the  Americas,  with  26  from 
the  West  Indies,  14  from  Cuba,  7  from  Cen- 
tral America,  and  7  from  South  America, 
amounting  to  54,  or  34.4  percent  of  the 
foreign  total. 

Asia  followed  with  46  students,  of  whom 
18  were  from  Nationalist  China,  9  from  Hong 
Kong,  4  each  from  the  Philippines  and  Thai- 
land, plus  others  from  Burma,  India.  Japan, 
Korea,  Singapore,  and  Viet  Nam. 

Europe  for  the  second  Ume  in  1969  con- 
tributed more  students  than  Africa.  Of  the 
28  European  medical  students,  11  were  from 
England,  2  each  from  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
1  each  from  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Ire- 
land, Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 

Although  the  figures  for  Africa  Indicate 
that  accepted  Nigerian  nationals  repreaent 
more  than  half  of  other  accepted  African 
nationals,  the  total  of  8  Is  still  far  below 
the  14  enrolled  in  1967.  Cameroon  and  Rho- 
desia were  represented  by  3  students  each; 
Ghana,  2;  and  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Togo, 
and  Zambia,  1  each. 

Admissions  from  Middle  Eastern  nations 
remained  at  the  1968  levd  of  seven  accepted 
students.  Iran  accounts  for  three  of  the 
total,  while  1  student  ecMsh  came  from  Iraq, 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  Turkey. 

From  this  data,  It  can  be  concluded  that 
although  most  totals  for  the  various  geo- 
graphical areas  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  established  for  previous  yean,  the 
proportions  of  the  major  contributors  dif- 
fer only  in  the  West  Indies  and  Europe. 
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Summary 

ThlB  p^Mr  anftlyzM  application  activity 
for  classes  entering  U^.  medical  schools  In 
1969-70. 

The  most  noteworthy  finding  that  emerged 
upon  examination  of  the  data  confirms  not 
only  that  the  percentage  of  applicants  of- 
fered one  or  more  acceptances  continued  to 
decline,  but  also  that  last  year's  percentage 
was  the  lowest  recorded  to  date.  The  num- 
ber of  first- year  places  exceeded  the  total 
for  the  previous  year,  but  the  number  of 
applicants  and  applications  submitted  roae 
markedly. 

Other  data  summarized  include  the  sex 
distribution  of  the  applicant  pool:  MCAT 
score  means;  statistics  by  region;  medical 
school  and  state  of  residence;  and  enn^- 
ment  of  foreign  nationals. 
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TABLE  1.— COMPARISON  OF  ACCEPTED  APPLICANTS,  NONMATRICULANTS,  AND  ENROLLED 
IST-YEAR  STUDENTS,  1962-63  THROUGH  1969-70 


EnrolM  in  lst-y«ar  clau 

Nonmatriculants 

New  entrants 

Others 

1 

Total  - 

accepted 

P«r- 

Per- 

Per- 

ippii- 

Num- 

ctnt- 

Num- 

cent-     Num- 

cent- 

Total 

Ist-year  ciau 

cant 

ber 

aia 

ber 

»«• 

ber 

age 

enrolled 

1962-63 _. 

8.959 

565 

6.3 

8,394 

97.1 

248 

?  9 

8.642 

1963-64 

9.063 

498 

5.5 

8,565 

96.9 

277 

3,1 

8.842 

196*-«5 

9, 043 

456 

5.0 

l,S«7 

97.2 

249 

2.8 

8,836 

196  W6 

9,012 

4S8 

5.1 

8,554 

97,6 

206 

2  4 

8,760 

1966-67 

9,123 

348 

3.8 

8,775 

97.6 

216 

7  4 

8,991 

1967-68 

9, 702 

385 

4.0 

9,314 

98.3 

159 

1  7 

9,473 

1968-69. 

. .      10, 092 

352 

3.5 

9,740 

98.7 

123 

1.3 

9,863 

1969-70 

10,547 

278 

2.6 

10.269 

98.5 

153 

1.5 

10,422 

<  Ist-year  students  repeating  the  year  or  reentering  after  previously  being  enrolled. 

TABLE  2. -SUMMARY  OF  APPLICATION  ACTIVITY,  1961-62  THROUGH  1969-70 


Number  of 

Percentage 

Number 

Applica- 

applicants 

of  total 

lst-y«ar 

Number  of 

of  appli- 

tions per 

Accepted 

per  ac- 

applicants 

class 

applicants 

cations 

individual 

applicants 

ceptance 

accepted 

1961-62..   . 

14,381 

53,834 

3.7 

8,682 

1.66 

50.4 

1962-53.. 

15,847 

59,054 

3.7 

8,959 

1.77 

56.5 

1963-64.     . 

17,668 

70,063 

4.0 

9.063 

1.95 

51.3 

1964-65.     . 

19,168 

84,571 

4.4 

9,043 

2.12 

47.2 

1965-66. 

18.703 

87,111 

4.7 

9,012 

2.08 

48.2 

1966-67.     . 

18,  250 

87,527 

4.8 

9.123 

2.00 

50.0 

1967 -68. . . . 

18.724 

93,332 

5.0 

9.702 

1.93 

51.8 

1968  69. 

21,118 

112,195 

5.3 

10,092 

2.09 

47.9 

1969-70. 

24,  465 

133, 822 

5.5 

10,547 

2.30 

43.1 

TABLE  3. 


-MEAN  MCAT  SCORES  OF  ACCEPTED,  NONACCEPTED,  AND  TOTAL  APPLICANTS 
1960-61  THROUGH  1969-70 


Mean  MCAT  scores 

Percent- 
age of 

Quanti- 

General 

Number 

total 

Total 

Verbal 

lative  » 

informa- 

taking 
MCAT 

appli- 

appli- 

Ist-year class 

ability 

ability 

tion 

Science 

cants 

cants 

Accepted  applicants 
1960-61     .   . 

527 

533 

527 

533 

8.500 

99.3 

8,560 

1961-62 

533 

538 

522 

537 

8,533 

99.4 

8,682 

1962-63.    .       . 

544 

537 

541 

5«5 

8.920 

99.5 

8,959 

1963-64     . 

537 

'552 

549 

545 

9,021 

99.5 

9,063 

1964-65 

540 

'567 

561 

556 

9,015 

99.7 

9,043 

1965^-66 

541 

583 

555 

549 

8,983 

99.7 

9,012 

1965  67 

549 

584 

555 

550 

9,109 

99.8 

9.123 

1967-68.. 

554 

596 

566 

565 

9,676 

99.7 

9,702 

1968-69     . 

556 

600 

570 

577 

10,010 

99.2 

10,092 

1969-70.    . 

562 

603 

569 

577 

10,493 

99.5 

10,547 

Nonaccepted  ap- 

plicants.' 
19«W1 

464 

453 

473 

449 

5,462 

93.6 

5.837 

1961-62... 

469 

465 

459 

458 

5,340 

93.7 

5,699 

1962-63.       . 

475 

454 

485 

460 

6,515 

94.6 

6.888 

1963-54  ..   . 

484 

1476 

501 

467 

8,247 

95.8 

8,605 

1964-65 

481 

1492 

509 

473 

9,802 

96.8 

10.  125 

1965-66 

473 

502 

511 

466 

9,324 

96.2 

9.691 

1966-67,      . 

488 

510 

516 

478 

8,781 

96.2 

9,127 

1967-68.. 

496 

514 

514 

485 

8,580 

95.1 

9,022 

1968-69. 

497 

526 

519 

495 

10,433 

94  6 

11,026 

1969-70 

506 

536 

524 

507 

13,139 

94.4 

13,918 

Total  applicanfs: 

1960-61 

503 

501 

506 

500 

13,962 

97.0 

14.397 

1961-62.   .       . 

509 

510 

501 

507 

13,973 

97.2 

14.381 

1962-63. 

5b 

506 

517 

509 

15,435 

97  4 

15,847 

1961-64. 

511 

'516 

526 

508 

17,268 

97.7 

17.688 

1964-55 

509 

528 

534 

513 

18,817 

98.2 

19.168 

1965-66.     . 

507 

542 

538 

507 

18,307 

97.9 

18. 703 

1965-67. 

519 

548 

541 

515 

17,890 

98.0 

18,250 

1967-58. 

527 

558 

542 

527 

18,256 

97.5 

18,724 

1968-69. 

526 

562 

544 

535 

20,  443 

96.8 

21  118 

l%9-70. 

531 

566 

544 

538 

23, 632 

95.6 

24,  465 

Figure  has  been  adjusted.  See  Hutdiins,  E.  B.,  and  WalUce,  W.  L.  ■'The  Effect  of  Practice  in 
Worming  the  Quantitative  Ability  Section  of  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,"  AAMC  Office 
of  ^sic  Research  Technical  report  Number  M662. 1966  (mimeographed) 
'  Figures  Include  those  who  withdrew  before  any  action  was  taken  on  any  of  their  applications. 


TABLE  4. -CLASSIFICATION  OF  U.S.  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  REGION  AS  OF 

JULY,  1970 


Northeast 

Indiana 

Albany 

Iowa 

Boston 

Kansas 

Brown 

Loyola  (Stritch) 

Columbia 

Medical  College  of  Wisconiin 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Cornell 

Michigan  State 

Dartmouth 

Minnesota 

Einstein 

Missouri-Columbia 

Hahnemann 

Missouri-Kansas  City> 

Harvard 

Nebraska 

Jefferson 

Nortk  Dakota 

Massachusetts  ' 

Northwestern 

Mount  Sinai 

Ohio  State 

New  Jersey 

New  York  Medical 

Rush' 

SL  Louis 

New  York  University 

South  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Southern  Illinois  > 

Pennsylvania  State 

Washington- SL  Louis 
Wayne  State 

Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

Wiscsnin 

Rutgers 

South  Central: 

SUNY-Buf(alo 

Alabama 

SUNY-Oownstate 

Arkansas 

SUNY-Stony  Brook  ' 

Baykir 

SUNYUpstate 

Kentucky 

Temple 

Louisiana-New  Orleans 

Tults 

Loulslana-Shreveport 

Vermont 

Louisville 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Meherrv 
Mississippi 

Yale 

Southeast; 

Oklahoma 

Bowman  Gray 

Tennessee 

Duke 

Texas-Galveston 

Emory 

Texas-Houston  ' 

Florioa 

Texas-San  Antonio 

Ftorida  SUte  - 

Texas-Southwestern 

George  Washington 

Tuiane 

Georgetown 

Vinderbilt 

Georgia 

West; 

Howard 

Arinna 

Johns  Hopkins 

California-Davis 

Maryland 

California-Irvine 

Miami 

California-Los  Angeles 

North  Carolina 

CaWofnia-San  Francisco 

South  Carolina 

California-San  Diego 

South  Florida  ' 

Cokirado 

Virginia  Medical 

Hawaii 

Virginia,  U.  of 

Lome  Linda 

West  Virginia 
North  Central: 

Nevada  > 

New  Mexico 

Case  Western  Reserve 

Oregon 

Chicago  Medka  1 

Southern  California 

Chicago,  U.  of(Pril2ker) 

Stanford 

Cincinnati 

Utah 

Creighton 

Washington-Seattle 

Illinois 

'  New  medical  school  which  accepted  its  initial  hrst-year  class  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
-■  New  medical  schools  v»hich  will  accept  their  initial  fust-year  class  in  the  tall  of  1971. 
1  New  medical  school  in  planning  state  for  which  deans  or  program  directors  have  been  as- 
signed. 
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TABLE  5.-GE0GRAPHICAL  LOCATION  OF  ENROLLED  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  l%9-70 


Reg 

on  of  residence  enrollee 

U.S.  pos- 
sessions 

Region  of 

Canada 

medical 

North- 

South- 

North 

South 

and 

school 

east 

east 

Central 

Central 

West 

foreign 

Total 

Northeast 

2.288 

136 

168 

53 

84 

24 

2,753 

Southeast 

322 

1,  J57 

92 

47 

50 

12 

1.  "^90 

North  Central.   . 

317 

41 

2,271 

60 

189 

14 

2,892 

South  Central... 

83 

97 

87 

1.358 

49 

9 

1,683 

West        

78 

39 

110 

42 

966 

1   257 

Puerto  Rico 

4 

3   . 

1 

86 

94 

Total 

3,092 

1.373 

2,728 

1,560 

1,349 

167 

lu,  269 

TABLE  7- 

-SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITY  TO  INCREASE  FIRST  YEA 

TABLE  6.-C0MPARATIVE  ADMISSIONS  DATA  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  APPLICANTS,  1961-62 

THROUGH  1969-70 


Men 


Women 


!S*-,'ea: 
class 


lumber  Percent- 

appli-      Number  age 

cants     accepted     accepted 


Number 
appli-      Number 
cants     accepted     accepted 


Women  as 

Percent-    percentage 

age         ol  total 

accepted 


1961-62 13,215 

l%2-63.... 14,646 

1963-64 16,236 

1964-65 17,437 

1965-66 17,027 

l%6-67 16,554 

1967-68 16,773 

1968-69 ..  19.02! 

l%9-70 22,176 


7.946 
8.242 
8,305 
8.219 
8,213 
8,267 
8.718 
9,  116 
9,536 


60.1 


56. 
51. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
51. 
47. 
403. 


1,166 
1,201 
1,432 
1.731 
1,676 
1,696 
1,951 
2,097 
2,289 


736 
717 
758 
824 
799 
855 
984 
976 
1,011 


■  1-lime  entrants  only. 


TABLE  8.~SUMMARY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  ORIGINS  OF  ENROLLED  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  STUDENTS,  1966-67  TO  l%9-70 


1%6^7 


l%7-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


Geographical  area 


Country 


Number    Country 


Number    Country 


Number    Country 


Alnca  (largest  contributors) Nigeiia 

Other.. 


14    Nigeria. 
10    Other.. 


10    Nigeria. 
14    Other.. 


3    Nigeria. 
6    Other.. 


Number 

8 

13 


Total. 


27 


Total. 


24        Total. 


Americas  (largest  contributors) West  Indies 

Other 


14    Cuba.. 
24    Other. 


15    Cuba.. 
27    Other. 


Total. 


21 


19    West  Indies. 
33    Other.. 


26 
28 


Total. 


38 


Total. 


42 


Total. 


52 


Total. 


Asia  (largest  contributors).. China  inc.  Hong 

Kong. 
Other.   _ 

Total. 

Europe  (largest  contributors) _ ,  Germany 

Q\.hei ..'...'.'- .'.'. 

Total 

Middle  East  (largest  contributors) Iran 

Total 

Oceania Fiji 


24     China  inc.  Hong 

Kong. 
11     Other 


24     China  Inc.  Hong 

Kong 
14    Other.. 


16    China  inc.  Hong 

Kong. 
11    Other.. 


27 
19 


35       Total. 


38        Total. 


27 


Total. 


45 


9    England.. 

Germany. 

16    Other 


3  England.. 
3  Hungary. 
14    Other.... 


3    England. 

3  

9    Other... 


11 
"i7 


25       Total. 


Iran.. 
Israel. 
Other. 


20       Total. 
Israel... 


3 
3 
5    Other. 


Total. 


U 


ToUI. 


15       Total. 

3  Iran 

4  bther.^! 
7        Totil. 


28 


1    Australia.. 
..     Micronesia. 


Fill. 


Stateless 

Annual  total... 


Total. 


136 


138 


110 


157 


TABLE  9.-NEW  IST-YEAR  ENTRANTS  AND  APPLICATION  ACTIVITY  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  EACH  SCHOOL,  1969-70 


Name  ol  school 


Alabama 

Albany. 

Arizona 

Arkansas. 

Baylor 

Boston.         

Bowman  Gray.. 

Blown 

California-Davis 

California  (Los  Angeles) 

California  (Irvine). 

Calilornia  (San  Diego)  

California  (San  Francisco) 

Case  Western  Reserve       

Chicago  Medical. 

University  ol  Chicago  (Priliker). 


Total 

Average 
number  of 

Total. 

applications 

applk:atians 

1st  year, 

New  entrants  to  1st  year  class 

Change  from  - 
previous  year 

Total  number  of 

applicants  to  each  school 

by  each 

school 

applicants 

by  each 

schoo 

applicants 

repeaters 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

100 

96 

4 

100 

-1-9 

609 

41 

550 

5.340 

8.2 

81 

73 

79 

-1-11 

1.677 

135 

1,812 

24,472 

13  5 

CS 

57 

65 

-1-33 

574 

53 

627 

6,249 

10.0 

lU 

106 

109 

-1 

514 

28 

542 

3,687 

6.8 

92 

17 

91 

-^6 

1.227 

88 

1,315 

11.784 

9.0 

»7 

78 

15 

93 

-1-5 

1.637 

200 

1,837 

23. 152 

13.0 

7» 

73 

76 

-i-15 

1,519 

73 

1.592 

18,013 

11.3 

14 

12 

14 

-1-7 

61 

12 

73 

465 

6.4 

.S 

.!* 

52 

-1-4 

949 

93 

1,042 

10,557 

10.1 

129 

124 

127 

0 

1,341 

136 

1,477 

14,298 

9.7 

SS 

59 

64 

0 

1,226 

113 

1.339 

13,005 

9.7 

54 

4S 

54 

+  1 

1,470 

139 

1,509 

15.921 

9.9 

132 

112 

19 

131 

^3 

597 

77 

674 

5.750 

8.5 

8S 

75 

13 

as 

-12 

1,852 

206 

2.058 

21,662 

10.5 

as 

SI 

S3 

-!-l 

1,737 

73 

1.810 

22.860 

12.6 

90 

7t 

12 

90 

-m 

1,404 

118 

1,522 

16,315 

10.7 
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TABLE  9.-NEW  IST-YEAR  ENTRANTS  AND  APPLICATION  ACTIVITY  OF  APPLICANTS  TO  EACH  SCHOOL,  1969-70 -Continued 


Jiihj  U,  1971 


Name  of  school 


Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Connecticut 

Cornell 

CrtifMon 

Dartmouth 

Duke ... 

Einstein 

Emory .. 

Florida 

George  Washington.. 

Georgetown 

Georgia 

Hahnemann 

Harvard 

Hawaii 

Howard 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Jtflerson 

Johns  Hopkins 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Lome  Linda 

Louisiaiu  (New  Orleans) 

Louisiana  (Shreveport) 

Louisville  

Loyola  (Strilch) 

Medical  College  at  Wisconsin 

Maryland. 

Meharry      

Miami 

Mlchigin 

Mich ifan  State 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri... 

Mount  Sinai... 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  Medical 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Northwestern 

Ohio  State.  

Ohio  at  Toledo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennfylvania 

Pennsylvania  State 

Pittsburgh..   

Puerto  Rico        ..   

Rochester. 

Rutgers 

St.  Louis 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Southern  California  

Stanford  

SUNY  (Buffalo).    

SUNY  (downstate) 

SUNY  (upstate).... 

Temple 

Tennessee 

Texas  Galveston 

Teus  San  Antonio 

Teus  Southwestern 

Tufts 

Tulane 

Utah 

Vanderbilt 

Vermont 

Virginia  Medical  College 

Virginia,  University  of 

Washington  (SL  Louis) 

Washington  (Seattle) 

Wayne  State. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin .     

Medical  College  o(  Pennsylvanii 
Yale 

Totil 


Total. 

1st  year, 

including 

repeaters 


113 
115 
136 
32 
S9 

n 

55 
86 

109 

96 

64 

117 

122 

120 

115 

UO 

40 

90 

216 

227 

131 

193 

9S 

126 

B 

108 

144 

33 

100 

109 

110 

139 

T« 

105 

228 

30 

164 

91 

104 

39 

115 

85 

36 

142 

136 

85 

55 

144 

175 

32 

126 

91 

153 

65 

109 

91 

79 

16 

134 

123 

50 

86 

73 

106 

202 

107 

146 

210 

169 

105 

107 

122 

141 

65 

60 

76 

135 

89 

102 

84 

131 

73 

107 

69 

89 


New  entrants  to  1st  year  dass 
Male  Female 


Total 


Change  from 
previous  year 


Total  number  of  applicants  to  each  school 
Male 


Femate 


Total 


102 

103 

116 

27 

83 

83 

47 

81 

95 

89 

57 

104 

109 

111 

106 

127 

36 

75 

196 

208 

117 

171 

88 

118 

77 

97 

135 

32 

92 

99 

102 

122 

62 

97 

208 

25 

142 

86 

93 

34 

107 

78 

32 

130 

112 

78 

52 

130 

165 

29 

121 

85 

136 

57 

104 

71 

69 

14 

131 

112 

49 

68 

71 

96 

180 

94 

131 

180 

145 

94 

97 

107 

123 

62 

60 

72 

121 

85 

89 

81 

119 

64 

98 

2 

82 


10,422 


9,340 


6 

12 

15 

5 

5 

2 

6 

4 

14 

7 

5 

11 

12 

8 

9 

11 

4 

15 

20 

19 

13 

19 

10 

8 

11 

U 

5 

1 

7 

10 

8 

16 

10 

6 

17 

5 

20 

4 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

23 

7 

2 

14 

10 

3 

5 

5 

14 

6 

4 

19 
8 
2 
2 
7 

16 

2 

10 

20 

11 

13 

13 

19 

10 

8 

13 

14 

3 

0 

3 

12 

3 

9 

3 

11 

9 

6 

66 
7 

929 


108 

115 

131 

32 

88 

85 

53 

85 

109 

96 

62 

115 

121 

119 

115 

138 

40 

90 

216 

227 

130 

190 

98 

126 

88 

108 

140 

33 

99 

109 

no 

138 

72 

103 

225 

30 

162 

90 

100 

39 

112 

83 

36 

138 

125 

85 

54 

144 

175 

32 

126 

90 

150 

63 

108 

90 

77 

16 

133 

119 

50 

84 

73 

106 

200 

105 

144 

193 

164 

104 

105 

120 

137 

65 

60 

75 

133 

88 

98 

84 

130 

73 

104 

68 

89 

10,269 


+2 

+  11 
-2 
0 
-2 
+3 
+  1 
-1 
+8 

+  15 
-1 
+  1 

4-1 

-  15 

0 

+  5 

+7 

-9 

+  11 

+1 

+  3 

-2 

+5 

+  1 

+  8 

+5 

0 

f^ 

+  \ 

+  1 

+3 
-10 
+20 
+  18 

+4 

-2 

+4 
0 

+  3 
+  15 

+3 
0 

+5 

-1 
+  10 

+8 

+8 
+16 

(32) 
+  16 

-2 
+19 
+15 

+5 

+10 

0 

0 

+  3 
+  27 

+2 
+  11 

+6 

+  1 

+3 

0 

0 

-11 

+2 
+48 

+2 

+  1 

+1 

-1 

+  1 
0 

+6 

+4 

+4 
0 

-5 

^5 

-1 

+2 

-2 


1,595 

1,468 

1,479 

1,237 

1,471 

2,108 

788 

1,551 

1,437 

1,214 

933 

2,142 

2.057 

391 

2,437 

1,369 

106 

757 

1.008 

1,153 

426 

2.7% 

1.071 

701 

1.041 

768 

U5 

426 

2,107 

1,843 

2,276 

936 

951 

676 

1  284 

597 

742 

470 

1.017 

1.207 

616 

1,370 

248 

2.615 

1,839 

1.129 

143 

2,234 

1,007 

366 

656 

706 

2.051 

1,950 

1,771 

261 

1,315 

640 

2.565 

510 

700 

1,753 

1.U2 

1.876 

2.417 

1.114 

2,254 

1.027 

974 

1,010 

1.009 

1.525 

2.307 

545 

1.283 

1,413 

1.411 

1,219 

1.920 

585 

1,665 

310 

831 

1 

1,417 


122.  875 


79 

137 

193 

148 

179 

90 

65 

137 

180 

65 

66 

159 

170 

25 

192 

158 

12 

93 

101 

98 

40 

248 

127 

60 

S3 

65 

30 

18 

92 

104 

125 

96 

68 

40 

128 

55 

93 

31 

77 

190 

43 

131 

19 

255 

254 

90 

7 

178 

55 

20 

40 

52 

226 

220 

147 

71 

131 

86 

129 

30 

30 

178 

146 

201 

272 

118 

228 

39 

92 

78 

102 

181 

117 

25 

85 

120 

94 

87 

125 

45 

123 

37 

87 

297 

154 


10,947 


1.674 
1,605 
1.672 
1.385 
1,650 
2,198 

853 
1,688 
1.617 
1,279 

999 
2,301 
2.227 

416 
2.629 
1.527 

118 

860 
1.109 
!  251 

466 
3.044 
1.198 

761 
1.124 

833 

475 


2,  199 

1,947 

2,401 

1.032 

1,019 

716 

1,412 

652 

835 

501 

1.394 

1.397 

659 

1,501 

267 

2,870 

2.093 

1,219 

150 

2,412 

1,062 

386 

696 

758 

2,277 

2,170 

1.918 

332 

1.446 

726 

2.694 

540 

730 

1,931 

1.588 

2.077 

2.689 

1.232 

2.482 

1.066 

1.066 

1,088 

1,111 

1.706 

2,424 

570 

1,368 

1,533 

1,505 

1,306 

2,045 

630 

1.788 

347 

918 

298 

1.571 


ToUl 

applications 

by  eKh 

school 

applicants 


133,822 


19, 151 

14,825 

17.542 

18.215 

18.433 

23, 670 

10.  326 

16.538 

19,961 

12,209 

9,135 

28.  724 

27.530 

1.506 

30.547 

13,337 

898 

7,859 

3.141 

9.  4S4 

2.716 

33.404 

11,324 

6,656 

11.378 

8,613 

2.021 

3,886 

23,  125 

19.902 

26,729 

11,105 

10,880 

6,276 

11,551 

5,443 

5.780 

3,461 

10.694 

18,827 

6,087 

19,307 

2.279 

37.068 

25,052 

11.616 

994 

23.  525 
8.212 
3.880 
5,881 
6.508 

23.346 

20,538 

23.406 

1  358 

17.074 

9.493 

30,  524 

3.678 

7,160 

20,427 

14,473 

25.965 

33. 853 

15.013 

26.328 

6,293 

6.765 

7.195 

7.638 

20.266 

24.  281 
5.634 

14. 162 

18,294 

16,366 

13,  574 

21,721 

5,209 

19.067 

2.545 

8.558 

2.584 

15,203 


Average 

number  of 

applications 

by  each 

school 

applicants 


11.4 

9.2 

10.5 

13.2 

11.2 

10.8 

12.1 

9.8 

12.3 

9.5 

9.1 


7, 
9 

7.3 

7.6 

5.8 

U.O 

9.5 

8.7 

10.1 

10,3 

4.3 

8.8 

10.5 

10.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.7 

8.8 

8.2 

8.3 

6,9 

6.9 

9.8 

13.5 

9.2 

12.9 

8.5 

12.9 

12.0 

9,5 

6.6 

9.8 

7,7 

10  1 
8.4 
8.6 

10.3 
9  5 

12.2 
4,1 

11  8 
13,1 
11,3 

6  8 
9.8 
10,6 
9.  1 

12  5 
12.6 
12,2 
10.6 

5.9 
6.3 
6.6 
6.9 

11,9 

10 
9 

10 

11 

10 

10 
0 
8 

10.7 
7.3 
9.3 
8.7 
9.7 


5.5 
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TABLE  10.— ACCEPTANCE  DATA  ON  APPLICANTS  TO  U.S.  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  BY  STATE  OF  RESIDENCE.  1969-70 


Applicants  receiving  1  or  more 
Male              Female 

acceptances 
Total 

Applicants  not  accaptad 

Total 
number  of 
applicants 

Total 

number  of 

appltcations 

State  <*  nMtnet 

Percentafe 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

122 

8 

76 

7 
0 
8 
3 
65 
7 

25 

2 

10 

21 

16 

3 

0 

55 

23 

15 

16 

19 

13 

0 

32 

34 

36 

25 

12 

10 

2 

9 

0 

0 

45 

7 

164 

18 

4 

37 

9 

9 

82 

6 

10 

1 

18 

51 

2 

2 

17 

7 

12 

15 

2 

18 
0 
2 
6 

129 

8 

84 

93 
730 

89 
168 

21 

77 
246 
200 

52 

25 
591 
276 
147 
143 
197 
211 

29 
248 
293 
387 
213 
122 
176 

27 

139 

9 

16 
475 

SO 

1,439 

175 

43 
473 
146 
104 
702 

33 
149 

37 
228 
486 

62 

32 
202 
119 

90 
201 

12 

91 
4 
9 

38 

46.6 
57.1 

41.0 
45.8 
35.2 
45.9 
42.5 
37.5 
«.5 
38.1 
40.9 
58.4 
35.2 
45.5 
45.3 
49.3 
48.2 
52.3 
5i2 
47.5 
49.8 
40.3 
41.2 
47.4 
50.4 
45.4 
31.8 
53.9 
25.0 
33.3 
40.6 
50.0 
43.0 
46.9 
62.3 
42.8 
43.7 
52.5 
39.5 
38.4 
58.2 
50.0 
54.6 
46.8 
28.3 
6t.O 
47.1 
40.9 
49.2 
46.2 
34.3 
37.0 
57.1 
6.9 
20.0 

136 

6 

108 

104 

1,202 

95 
200 

35 

77 
377 
270 

34 

43 
653 
305 
137 
144 
167 
180 

28 
223 
375 
507 
210 
113 
197 

54 
113 

26 

30 
623 

49 

1,725 

185 

24 
597 
177 

85 
968 

47 
100 

32 
176 
509 
154 

13 
211 

161 

77 
211 

21 

102 

2 

106 

135 

13 

0 

13 

6 

144 

10 

27 

0 

M 

22 

19 

3 

3 

55 

28 

14 

10 

13 

13 

4 

27 

S* 

45 

26 

7 

IS 

4 

6 

1 

2 

73 

1 

186 

13 

2 

3« 

11 

9 

106 

6 

7 

<3 
3 

a 

u 

IS 

23 

2 

IS 
17 

149 
6 

121 

110 

1,346 

105 

227 

35 

K 

393 

2» 

37 

46 

708 

333 

151 

154 

ISO 

193 

32 

250 

434 

552 

236 

120 

212 

SS 

»M 

32 

SSS 

SO 

1,911 

198 

2S 

S31 

US 

94 

1,074 

ll 
1 

m 

K2 

23 

ISS 

3 

121 

152 

278 

14 
205 
203 
2,076 
194 
395 

56 
173 
645 
489 

89 

71 
1,299 
609 
298 
297 
377 
404 

61 
498 
727 
939 
449 
242 
388 

85 
258 

36 

48 

1,171 

100 

3,350 

373 

69 

1,104 

334 

198 

1,776 

86 
256 

74 

418 

1,038 

219 

50 
429 
291 

183 
435 

35 

246 

7 

130 

190 

931 

75 
1,040 

Arkansas 

90 

403 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

. 665 

82 

143 

19 

13,581 

737 

3,140 

310 

District  ol<>jlumbia 

Florida.                            

67 

225 

723 
3,087 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho     .  .   . 

184 

49 

25 

1,563 
469 
331 

Illinois 

536 

7,160 

1  nd  lana 

253 

1,936 

Iowa 

Kansas 

132 

127 

1,015 
964 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

178 

198 

1.182 
1.048 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

29 

216 

259 

351 

188 

110 

166 

371 
2,611 
6,223 
3,909 
1,691 

565 
1,738 

Montana 

25 

452 

Nebraska.. _ 

Nevada 

130 

9 

670 
215 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.       

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

16 

430 

43 

1,275 

157 

281 

9,035 

356 

30,649 
1,460 

North  Dakota     

39 

154 

Ohio                            

436 

5,758 

Oklahoma 

Oregon                 

137 

95 

1,142 
871 

Pennsyh^ania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina         

620 

27 

139 

10, 232 
661 
666 

South  Dakota          .                

36 

210 

Tennessee 

210 

1,131 

Texas          

435 

4,264 

Utah           

60 

1,168 

Vermont 

30 

142 

Virginia       

185 

1,804 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

112 

78 

1.317 
578 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

186 

10 

2,073 
201 

Puerto  Rkio 

73 

406 

US.  possessions 

Canada. 

4 

.     ..                      7 

23 

367 

Foreign 

32 

731 

Total.. 

9,534 

1,012 

10,546 

43.1 

12,639 

1.280 

13.919 

24,465 

133,822 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
my  amendment  is  actually  a  rather 
cheap  way  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
doctors  in  the  United  States  and  keeping 
up  the  very  high  standards. 

The  problem  Is  acute.  For  example,  in 
my  own  State,  41  percent  of  the  doctors 
licensed  to  practice  in  the  last  5  years 
were  trained  abroad.  We  need  doctors, 
no  matter  where  they  are  trained,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  amendment,  which 
is  a  small  amendment — not  a  contro- 
versial one  nor  an  expensive  one — might 
be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the  bill 
and  that  it  would  survive  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  give  the  Senate  some  compari- 
son figures — I  know  what  they  are,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  have  them 
in  the  Record — of  American  nationals 
studying  in  foreign  medical  sch(x>ls  as 
contrasted  with  foreign  nationals  study- 
ing in  American  medical  schools? 

Mr.  PELL.  We  have  at  this  time  3,000 
to  4,000  American  citizens  attending  for- 
eign medical  schools,  of  whom  150  come 
f  r(Mn  my  State.  This  bill  would  help  these 
students.     

Mr.  JAVrrS.  What  about  foreign 
medical  students  studying  in  American 
schcwls? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  do  not  know  the  answer. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
seek  to  supply  the  answer  for  the  Record. 
My  recollection  is  that  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  Americans  are  studying 
abroad,  simply  because  of  the  crowded 
conditions,  the  very  difficult  competition 
for  places  in  the  U.S.  medical  schools. 

I  intrcxiuced  a  similar  measure  In  the 
90th  Congress,  and  the  Senate  passed  the 
bill,  but  we  lost  it  in  conference. 

I  think  this  is  a  useful  addition  to  the 
measure,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
Senator  Kennedy  might  concur  in  that 
point. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  greatest  compliment  In 
the  world  is  plagiarism,  ahd  I  did  not 
realize  that  I  had  unwittingly  plagiarized 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  has  not 
plagiarized  at  all.  I  had  my  "shot"  at  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  It  shows  that  all  sensible 
pe<vle  think  alike,  I  suppose. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted 
and  will  survive  the  hurdle  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiAA  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIENNEDY.  As  I  tmderstand  the 
amendment,  for  an  individual  to  be  able 
to  qualify  for  the  various  scholarship  or 
other  assistance  programs,  he  would  have 
to  get  some  certification  from  a  medical 


school  that,  btused  upon  his  academic 
record,  he  would  have  been  accepted  In- 
to a  medical  school,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  available  sp^oe,  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  therefore  attends  a  foreign 
university.  Is  my  imderstanding  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  tJKolutely 
correct. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a  re- 
quirement of  a  letter  from  the  medical 
school  to  the  effect  that  a  student  met 
the  standards  of  that  school  but  was 
not  admitted  for  lack  of  space. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  that  we  would  not 
be  opening  up  these  loan  and  schcdaf- 
ship  funds  to  young  people  who  may 
want  to  go  to  a  nondescript  medical 
school  in  a  foreign  country  for  frivolous 
reasons  or  because  he  was  not  qualified 
for  a  school  in  this  coimtry.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  he  has  provided  this 
requir«nent  prior  to  the  time  the  student 
would  be  eligible  for  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Oovemment.  Is  my  un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr.  PEUi.  That  is  correct.  He  would 
have  to  receive  a  letter  of  certification 
from  an  accredited  medical  school  in  the 
United  States  if  he  wished  to  be  eligible 
for  American  aid  while  at  a  foreign 
school.    This    would    insure    that    the 
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student  had  ability  and  that  a  student 
going  abroad  for  a  frivolous  reason 
would  not  receive  aid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  we  try  to  meet  the 
problem  of  utilizing  the  features  of  the 
proposed  legislation  for  frivolous  pur- 
poses. 

Second,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
after  2  years  in  which  this  student  at- 
tends a  foreign  university,  he  would  be 
required  to  take  and  pass  the  national 
boards? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  correct.  It  would  be 
after  3  years,  actually,  and  he  would 
be  required  to  take  the  examination  that 
Is  caUed  part  1  of  the  board  of  national 
examiners;  and  he  would  also  have  to 
register  tot  the  coordinated  transfer 
service  of  Association  cA  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then,  if  he  failed  to 
pass  the  boards,  this  would,  in  effect,  ter- 
minate future  assistance? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
legislative  history  should  show  that.  The 
bill  also  sets  it  forth.  Unless  he  met  both 
of  these  requirements — the  certiflcation 
from  the  accredited  medical  school  and, 
after  3  years,  the  passage  of  the  part 
1  examination — he  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  assistance. 

Mr.  CCX3K.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  (XKDK.  I  OMnmend  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  bring  up  some  prob- 
lems that  I  think  will  present  them- 
selves, and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  these  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  I  see  in  tills  mat- 
ter is  the  situation  I  was  involved  in 
during  a  discussion  with  medical  stu- 
dents not  too  long  ago  at  the  University 
of  3uadalajara.  Mexico.  The  tuition 
there  for  students  from  the  United  States 
is  astronomical  in  relation  to  the  tuition 
of  the  Mexican  nationals.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  parts  of 
their  budget  is  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 1,000  of  the  students  In  the  med- 
ical facilities  there  are  Americans. 

Another  problem  is  that  their  wives 
cannot  seek  employment  in  Mexico  be- 
cause they  are  there  on  tourist  visas. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  they  might  seriously  consider  this 
in  relation  to  extending  loan  guarantees 
to  students  In  foreign  countries. 

Some  method  could  conceivably  be 
worked  out  to  resolve  this  problem;  be- 
cause, if  in  fact  we  are  going  to  guaran- 
tee these  loans — again  I  commend  the 
Senator — obviously,  we  are  going  to  keep 
these  tuitions  at  a  tremendously  high 
rate. 

As  Senators  well  know,  the  other  prob- 
lem we  face  is  that  even  though  the  stu- 
dent may  take  his  examination  on  what 
Is  considered  the  part  1  examination,  he 
still  faces  the  situation  that,  as  a  medi- 
cal student  of  a  very  fine  qualified  medi- 
cal school  in  North  America,  he  must_do 
a  complete  residency  in  Mexico,  and  he 
must  then  do  a  complete  residency  in  the 


United  States,  before  he  can  qualify  to 
take  his  examination. 

So  I  think  we  face  many  problems  in 
this  field.  I  believe  that  the  Involvement 
of  Congress  In  this  field,  to  show  its 
ability  to  extend  loan  guarantees  to  the 
students  in  other  countries  who  are  well 
qualified  to  attend  American  medical 
schools,  opens  the  door  for  us  in  the 
future  to  face  these  other  problems  and 
sit  down  and  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
how  we  can  solve  the  other  problems — 
first,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  his 
wife  to  seek  employment;  second,  that  he 
must,  pursuant  to  the  regiUations  as  they 
presently  exist  In  this  country,  do  a  com- 
plete residency  in  that  coimtry  and  then 
qualify  there,  and  then  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  do  a  complete  residency,  before  he 
is  qualified  to  prEu:tice  medicine. 

So  I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  because  I  think  that,  in 
fact,  this  constitutes  the  first  step  in  solv- 
ing many  of  the  problems  that  plague 
students  who  find  themselves  with  a 
strong  desire  to  go  to  medical  school. 

For  example,  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  students  related  to  me  down  there 
was  that  they  were  in  their  late  twenties, 
and  they  said  there  was  hardly  a  medi- 
cal school  in  the  United  States  that  would 
accept  them  because  of  their  age.  Yet, 
they  had  a  strong  and  absolute  desire  to 
became  physicians  and  were  well  qualified 
to  do  so. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  opened  up  this  door 
and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may 
open  that  door  further  so  that  we  can 
solve  more  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  very 
much.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  discrimi- 
natory treatment  in  Mexico,  but  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  Universities  of  Colum- 
bia in  Portugal  and  Bologna  In  Italy, 
where  many  of  my  students  go,  they  are 
treated  in  an  equal  way.  Since  discre- 
tionary power  will  be  left  with  the  Secre- 
tary, perhaps  he  could  utilise  regula- 
tions which  could  lighten  some  of  this 
type  of  burden  put  upon  our  young  stu- 
dents, or  perhaps  we  could  take  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  In  the 
future  which  would  deal  with  a  country 
that  engages  in  these  practices. 

Mr.  COOK.  BeUeve  me.  that  would 
solve  many  of  their  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
very  much. 

Bilr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrcll).  All  time  having  expired  on 
the  amendment,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors  as 
requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  83,  between  lines  and  3  and  4 
Insert  tbe  foUowlng  new  section  and  renum- 
ber succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Sxc.  308.  Section  «(a)  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(3)  Doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 
who  agree.  In  aocm^lance  with  such  regula- 
tions ae  the  President  may  prescribe,  to  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  medicine  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  four  years  In  physician- 
shortage  areas  of  the  ITnlted  States,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  be  relieved  from  llablUty 
for  training  and  service  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  If  they  comply  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  paragraph 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  No  person  shall  be  relieved  of  lia- 
bility for  training  and  service  by  virtue  of 
this  paragraph  after  a  declaration  of  war  or 
national  emergency  made  by  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PreoWoit,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  reporting  the  bill,  has  paid 
particular  attentd<»i  to  the  problem  that 
exists  in  some  areas  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  a  desperate  shortage  of  physi- 
cians. That  is  true  in  many  rural  com- 
munities, as  well  as  in  the  ghetto  areas 
of  the  inner  cities. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the  draft 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  I  offered  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  exemption 
of  doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathic 
physicians  who  were  willing  to  make  a 
4-year  commitment,  under  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  practice  in  physician- 
shortage  areas  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  Pretident  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  so  he  obviously  will  see  to  it  that 
the  armed  services  are  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  trying  to  strike  the  balance 
needed  between  the  domestic  shortage 
of  physicians  and  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians in  the  Armed  Forces. 

This  matter,  of  course,  is  just  as 
important,  and  Just  as  relevant  in  the 
legislation  before  us  as  it  was  to  the 
draft  legislation.  We  know  that  even 
though  the  conference  committee  has 
not  reported  yet,  the  committee  has 
agreed  on  all  provisions  of  the  draft  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment. 

It  is  also  known  to  me  that  the  con- 
ference committee  did  not  retain  the 
pending  amendment  in  that  bill.  Thus, 
I  offer  it  again.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  that  was  made  earlier.  The 
argument,  I  think  is  strong.  It  is  a  good 
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amendment.  The  Senate  adopted  it 
before.  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
It  and  make  it  a  part  of  this  particular 
legislation  and  take  It  to  conference  and 
see  if  the  conferees  handling  Uiis  par- 
ticular bill  may  have  better  luck. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  to  correct  the 
maldistribution  of  doctors  is  extremely 
commendable.  One  of  the  serious  reserva- 
tions I  have  had  about  this  amendment 
on  other  occasions  is  that  it  might  pro- 
vide an  t^jportunity  for  those  interested 
in  pursuing  a  medical  profession  to  avoid 
the  draft  completely  by  obtaining  a 
medical  degree,  and  then  serving  in  the 
urban  or  rural  areas  of  the  country.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  other  Members  of 
this  body  that  would  say,  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  this  would  be  satis- 
factory to  them.  I  do  not  support  that 
concept  because  I  think  that  as  long  as  we 
have  a  shooting  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  all  young  people  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  kind  of  risk.  That  is 
why  I  have  supported  the  random  selec- 
tion system. 

As  I  imderstand  It — and  I  wish  to  be 
corrected  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
if  I  am  wrong— the  Selective  Service  Act 
that  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference provides  that  when  a  student's 
number  comes  up.  he  no  longer  Is  able  to 
contmue  his  educational  deferment,  and 
goes  into  the  Armed  Forces.  If  he  goes 
into  the  Armed  Forces  and  then  con- 
tinues his  education  in  medical  school,  he 
is  no  longer  subject  to  the  draft.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  on  that.  However,  if  his 
number  does  not  come  up  and  he  com- 
pletes medical  school,  he  may,  at  this 
time,  be  subject  to  a  doctor's  draft.  This 
means  in  effect  that  those  who  go  into 
the  medical  profession  are  in  double 
jeopardy.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Selective  Service  Act  as 
it  will  operate,  if  and  when  it  is  passed. 

In  light  of  this  double  jeopardy  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  issue  of  the  fair- 
ness and  equity  of  allowing  phjrsicians 
to  serve  in  shortage  areas  in  lieu  of  the 
draft  is  well  resolved.  It  eliminates  my 
major  reservations  about  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  ^jonsor  of  the  amendment  men- 
tions doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy. 
As  I  understand  It,  we  also  draft  dentists 
as  well.  I  am  not  sure  what  others  are 
drafted.  Does  the  Senator  have  any  in- 
formation on  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  that  some 
say  this  amendment  should  include  den- 
tists. I  think  a  good  case  could  be  made 
for  expanding  It;  but,  I  think,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  I  have,  the  most 
acute  need  is  for  doctors.  There  are  many 
small  communities  where  there  Is  no 
doctor  at  all  to  serve  the  population.  In 
other  areas  the  only  doctor  they  have 
may  be  up  In  years  and  the  pet^ile  could 
be  left  without  any  medical  care  at  all 
unless  they  travel  50  or  75  miles.  Of 
course,  there  are  large  cities  where  there 
is  a  desperate  shortage  In  the  inner- 
city  areas  so  far  as  doctors  are  con- 


cerned. I  certainly  would  not  oppose 
the  extension  of  this  plan  to  dentists.  But 
I  believe  this  would  be  an  appropriate 
beginning.  I  think  the  Justification  is 
very  clear  in  the  case  of  doctors  to  con- 
sider at  some  point  the  Inclusion  of 
dentists^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  dentists  in  this  country  at 
this  time.  Perhaps  it  Is  not  as  severe  a 
shortage  as  in  other  fields.  However, 
there  is  an  unquestionable  shortage. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill  wants  to  include  den- 
tists, I  would  be  wllltng  to  accept  that  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  amendment  modified  to 
include  dentists  as  well. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's subcommittee  has  held  hearings  on 
this  matter,  the  Senator  is  very  well 
equipped,  I  think,  to  make  that  kind  of 
Judgment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  really  do  not  have  an  objection 
to  the  amendment,  and  there  are  many 
features  which  I  think  are  commendable 
in  it,  I  do  realize  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
was  taken  up  on  the  floor,  and  that  It  very 
directly  affects  the  Armed  Force:;  of  our 
country.  Before  moving  to  action  on  the 
matter,  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  he  ought  to  be  notified.  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  have  an  opportimity  to 
get  his  views  on  the  matter,  not  that  they 
will  necessarily  prevail.  However,  since 
he  did  have  very  strong  views  about  It, 
I  think  that  his  views  ought  to  be 
solicited. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  set  the  amendment  aside  tem- 
porarily and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  before  we  set 
the  amendment  aside? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  and  hope  that  it  can  be 
accepted.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  absolutely  right.  There 
are  large  ghetto  smd  rural  areas  that 
are  very  short  of  doctors. 

For  example,  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago,  an  area  that  Is  some  30  square 
miles,  we  have  2,000  fewer  doctor  work- 
ing and  living  there  than  we  had  In  1930 
when  the  population  was  much  smaller. 
And  there  are  towns  in  Illinois  with  pop- 
ulations of  7,000  or  8,000  people  that  for 
years  have  been  trying  without  success  to 
get  doctors  to  practice  there.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  a  great  step  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  support  the  Pell 
amendment  and  am  pleased  that  it  has 
been  accepted. 

When  I  was  in  Brussels  this  year,  I 
met  with  many  medical  students.  Some 
told  me  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
stay  there,  bat  that  tiiey  also  could  not 
get  into  American  medical  schools  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  space  even  though 
they  qualified. 

We  need  a  many-faceted  program  as 
we   expand   our  medical  schools.   This 


amendment  would  certainly  help  as  a 
stopgap  measure. 

Mr.  ORIPPrN.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
mic^t  point  out,  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that,  if  the  sunendment  Is  agreed 
to,  all  graduates  of  medical  schools  will 
automatically  go  Into  the  smaller  com- 
munities and  ghetto  areas  and  practice 
there  for  4  years.  They  will  be  free  to 
exercise  an  option.  They  would  be  able 
to  go  in  the  military  service  for  2  years. 
Service  in  the  military  Is  good  training 
for  many  young  medical  graduates. 
Many  of  them  would  prefer  to  do  that. 
So  there  is  that  check  In  terms  of  possi- 
ble abuse.  However,  beyond  that  there  Is 
the  fact  that  this  would  apply  only  un- 
der the  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  every  safeguard  that  it  will  not  be 
abused. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor might  be  interested  in  this  amusing, 
but  very  human  and  real  story  which  I 
heard  in  Alvlso,  Calif.,  while  I  was  visit- 
ing a  newly  dedicated  neighborhood 
health  center. 

I  asked  them  where  they  got  their  two 
doctors.  TTiey  told  me  they  had  a  very 
understanding  Judge  who  had  indicted 
two  doctors  for  Income  tax  evasion.  The 
judge  gave  them  the  choice  of  going  to 
prison  or  moving  into  this  Mexican- 
American  community  which  desperately 
needed  doctors  to  practice  there.  This 
was  how  Alviso  got  Its  doctors  and  solved 
Its  doctor  shortage  problem. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Hffr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Tbs  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcHn  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccxisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  time  llmltatlan  on  each  sunendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  30-minute  limitation  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes remain  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  8  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
Fiw)  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectiOD? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  am  I  correct  In  stat- 
ing that  when  the  amendment  is  again 
made  the  pending  business,  the  llmlta- 
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tlon  of  time  indicated  by  tbe  Chair  would 
then  apply? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  un- 
xised  time  would  then  be  available  on  the 
amendment. 

Is  there  objectton  to  the  reonest  of  the 
Senator  from  Iiiassachusetts  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  IrUchlgan?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk^ 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leglalatiye  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
as  follows : 

Tbe  Sanator  from  nilnnta  (ICr.  Pncr) 
propoMs  %D.  amendmeot  m  follow*: 

Ots.  p«ce  Sl,  line  S,  strike  out  "knd**. 

On  page  SI,  Una  13,  etette  out  tb*  polod 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  page  81.  between  Unea  13  and  18,  In- 
sert tbe  following: 

"(11)  eetahltiih  and  operate  programe  at 
acboola  of  medicine  and  oateopatby  and 
where  applUMkble  at  other  bealtb  profeealona 
a^oola,  proTldlng  Increaeed  empbaida  on, 
and  training  and  reaearcb  In.  the  aclenoe  of 
human  nutrHlcn  and  the  appUoatlon  of  such 
aclance  to  human  health. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes.    

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  commend  the  manager  of  tbe  bill,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  an  excellent  Job,  and  I  partic- 
ularly wish  to  commend  our  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  for  his  fine  woi^  through  the 
years  in  nutrition  education,  a  field  of 
particular  interest  to  me. 

As  I  have  said  before,  one  critical 
aspect  of  our  health  crisis  Is  the  short- 
age and  maldistribution  of  our  health 
personnel.  The  imavailability  of  health 
care,  particularly  in  certain  geogr«4>hic 
areas,  is  critical.  Although  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  have  190  i^yslcians  per 
100,000  people,  the  East-South  Central 
region  has  only  95  physicians  per  100,000 
people.  And  more  than  130  counties  have 
no  private  physicians  at  all. 

To  compound  the  problem,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  medical  schools  are 
in  critical  financial  condition.  Of  the  Na- 
tion's 103  medical  schools,  61  were  so 
financially  distressed  last  year  that  they 
had  to  request  emergency  grants  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  In  32 
cases,  the  continued  operation  and  ac- 
creditation of  the  schools  were  even 
threatened.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  sut)committee  and  full  committee 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  and  de- 
serve commendation  for  bringing  forth 
legislation  that  would  significantly  im- 
prove our  present  health  manpower  sit- 
uation and  the  financial  status  of  our 
medical  schools.  However,  on  examining 
the  bill,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
oversight.  Nowhere  In  either  bill  is  there 
any  mention  of  nutrition  education. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Pood, 


Nutrttion  and  Health  had  found  the 
tfiachlng  of  nutrition  in  medical  schools 
to  be  most  inadequate.  In  some  schools 
It  Is  almost  nonexistent.  Only  a  few 
schools  have  a  separate  division  or  de- 
partment of  nutrition,  and  there  is  gen- 
erally litUe  correlation  between  medical 
disciplines  and  nutrition  when  it  is  taught 
in  our  medical  schools.  Many  medical 
students  only  learn  about  malnutrition 
when  they  take  elecUves  Involvtug  health 
problems  in  other  countries.  Confirming 
the  White  House  Conference's  finding, 
maziy  medical  schools  have  readily  ac- 
knowledged the  overriding  need  for  the 
improvement  of  nutrition  teaching  in 
America. 

Therefore,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  934,  the 
Health  Professions  Educati<mal  Assist- 
ance Amendment  of  1971,  to  enable  med- 
ical schools  to  develop  curricula,  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  training  programs  to 
deal  with  the  science  and  application  of 
human  nutrition.  This  amendment  would 
stimulate  an  expansion  of  nutrition  ed- 
ucation opportunities,  give  the  positive 
role  of  good  nutrition  in  the  well-being  of 
individuals  of  all  ages  its  deserved  em- 
phasis. Include  nutrition  science  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  health  education  pro- 
grams, recognizing  that  nutritional  care 
should  be  an  Integral  part  of  total  medi- 
cal services. 

ISi.  President.  I  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
go  OD.  record  in  suiwort  of  the  Percy 
amendment  to  8.  934.  In  addition.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  this  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  in  nutrition  education. 
Much  congressional  energy  has  been  lent 
toward  eliminating  hunger  and  poor  nu- 
trition in  America.  But,  unfortunately, 
littie  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  nutri- 
tion education  which  I  feel  is  an  essential 
force  in  the  fight  against  hunger  and 
poor  nutrition  in  this  coimtry.  For  many 
years  now,  we  have  known  the  crucial 
role  which  nutrition  plays  in  proper 
physical  develofMnent  and  good  health. 
However,  there  has  been  a  gross  lack  of 
training  in  basic  nutrition  to  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  health  personnel 
within  the  educational  curriculum. 

Medical  schools  across  the  country 
have  acknowledged  for  some  time  the 
need  for  nutrition  education  and  have 
criticized  the  absence  of  such  training 
in  the  medical  field,  but  these  same 
schools  have  never  really  incorporated 
the  teaching  of  nutrition  as  a  meaning- 
ful component  of  their  curriculum. 
America  Is  known  to  be  progressive  in 
the  field  of  medical  science.  However, 
we  are  backward  in  our  training  of  med- 
ical professionals  when  one  considers  this 
lack  within  the  school  curriculums. 

Without  the  Percy  amendment.  S.  934 
cannot  be  triily  considered  a  complete 
bill  in  the  education  assistance  to  health 
professionals,  due  to  the  fact  that  nutri- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  med- 
ical system. 


I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  dlstlngulahed 
colleague  who,  together  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javxts)  and 
the  senior  Smator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KnnRDT),  served  with  me  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs. 

We  all  recall  the  testimony  given  by 
Margaret  Mead  bef(M%  the  committee 
whra  she  revealed  that  we  have  regressed 
in  one  area  of  knowledge  while  progress- 
ing m  most  other  areas  of  knowledge.  Be- 
fore World  War  n  the  people  of  this 
country  knew  more  about  nutrlU<»  and 
were  more  ooosck>us  of  nutrition  than 
they  are  today.  We  are  uninformed  and 
unconcerned  today  compared  with  the 
1940's  when  we  made  a  conscious  effort 
to  seek  out  food  of  the  highest  nutil- 
tiooal  quality.  We  need  a  renewed  em- 
phasis on  nutrition  education  so  that 
Americans  will  not  have  to  suffer  malnu- 
trition from  a  lack  of  knowledge  about 
nutrition. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  whatever  time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  shall  only  need  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  Sen- 
ator fnxn  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  accepted  because  it  rep- 
resents the  fruit  of  what  we  learned  in 
the  Special  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Preventive  medicine  is  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  and  desirable  programs  we 
have  in  health  care  It  is  absolutely 
amazing  to  me.  as  it  is  to  all  who  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  field,  how  littie  the 
concept  of  diet  enters  into  the  gaining  of 
health,  the  keeidng  of  health,  and  the  re- 
gaining of  health.  For  all  of  those  rea- 
sons, and  also  for  reckons  directly  related 
to  poverty,  because  malnutrition  oomes 
from  ignorance  as  well  as  absence  of 
medical  assistance  In  respect  to  nutri- 
tion, I  hope  the  Chairman  will  see  fit  to 
Join  with  us  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  commendable  addition  to  the 
legislation. 

Under  special  project  grants  in  the 
legislation  we  mention  approximately  10 
different  areas  where  grants  to  Improve 
education  may  be  made. 

Certainly  this  amendment  is  consistent 
with  those  alms  and  I  welcome  this  addi- 
tion to  the  legislation.  I  hope  it  will  be 
Included  in  the  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  all  time 
having  been  yielded  back  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   JAVrrS.   Mr.   President,   if   the 
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Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  ready  to 

proceed  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 

desk.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
At  tbe  end  of  tlUe  I  of  tbe  bUl,  add  tbe 

tollowlng  new  section: 

ADVANCE   rriNSING    Or   FSOOKAMS 

Sec.  211.  Title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  798  the  following  new  section 
and  ren\unberlng  section  799A  as  799B. 

"ADVANCE    OBUGATTONAI.   AtTTHOWTT 

"Sec.  799A.  To  the  end  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  avaUable  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  sections  306  and  309  of  title 
in.  title  VII  and  thU  tiUe,  the  Secretary 
may  award,  after  January  1  of  any  fiscal  year, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  payments  under  sec- 
tions 306  and  309  of  title  m,  title  VII  or  this 
title,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  In  amounts  that  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  awarded  for  tbe  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  award  is  made.  Amounts  so  awarded 
shall  be  charged  to  tbe  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  for  tbe  fiscal  year  for  which 
made." 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
quested as  part  of  its  annual  appropri- 
ation request  the  authority  for  advanced 
funding  for  student  assistance  programs 
under  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  the  Nurse  Training 
Act,  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act,  and  the  authorities 
for  public  health  training  under  sections 
306  and  309  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  This  advanced  fimding  authority  is 
necessary,  because  schools  must  know  by 
April  or  May  the  funds  that  will  be 
available  for  student  assistance  in  Sep- 
tember. As  we  all  know,  the  appropri- 
ations are  frequenUy  not  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  until  after  September.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
make  funds  available  to  the  health  man- 
power schools  for  student  assistance 
early  in  the  calendar  year. 

S.  1183,  that  I  introduced  on  behadf  of 
the  administration  to  extend  the  author- 
ities for  the  training  of  health  manpower, 
included  a  provision  in  section  17  that 
authorized  advanced  obligational  au- 
thority for  grants,  loans,  and  other  pay- 
ments for  health  manpower  training 
imder  titles  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  The  amendment  I 
propose  today  would  make  permanent 
the  authority  for  the  advanced  fimding 
of  student  assistance  for  the  training 
of  health  manpower.  The  legislation  is 
identical  to  the  proposal  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
under  S.  1183. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Nurs- 
ing Association,  the  American  Den- 
tal Association,  and  the  Association  of 
American  Dental  Schools.  One  of  the 
disciplines  to  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment is  the  schools  of  public  health.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  docu- 


ment mtitled  "Information  on  Graduate 
Schools  of  Public  Health  in  U.S.  Univer- 
sities," describing  the  important  role 
played  by  these  schools  in  the  field  of 
health  manpower,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Information  on  Graduate  Schools  of  Pub- 
lic Health  in  U.S.  Universities 

One  of  the  least  publicized  yet  moet  Im- 
portant elements  In  the  health  structure  of 
this  country  is  comprehensive  graduate  pub- 
lic health  education,  which  Is  conducted  ex- 
clusively in  the  17  schools  of  public  health 
In  14  States  and  Puerto  Rlco.> 

federal  dependence AS  ON  MILITAXT 

ACAOEICTES 

The  graduate  schools  of  public  health  are 
unique  in  higher  education  both  as  to  mis- 
sion and  to  makeup.  The  Nation's  depend- 
ence upon  them  is  complete.  They  consti- 
tute the  only  source  of  comprehensively 
trained  professional  personnel  for  key  lead- 
ership in  public  and  volimtAry  health 
agencies  at  all  levels:  for  cities,  countlee, 
states,  territories,  and  numerous  Federal 
agencies.  Without  these  university  schools, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
create  and  maintain  a  National  Academy  of 
Public  Health  equivalent  to  the  military 
establishments  at  West  Point,  Annapolis  and 
Ck>lorado  Springs. 

MULTIDISCIPLINART  APPROACH 

Public  health  evolved  from  the  early  com- 
bination of  medical  science  and  engineering 
for  tbe  control  of  environmental  hazards  to 
man's  health.  It  has  grown  to  embrace  var- 
ious facets  of  tbe  biological,  physical  and  so- 
cial sciences  as  community  aspects  of  health 
problems  have  become  more  complex  and 
demanding. 

Public  health  now  depends  upon  the  sldlls 
and  knowledge  of  members  of  several  pro- 
fessions. The  role  of  tbe  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  of  today  is  to  prepare  Indi- 
viduals who  will  be  concerned  with  health 
problems  which  lie  outside  tbe  scope  of  any 
single  discipline. 

Only  In  the  graduate  schools  of  public 
health  Is  it  possible  to  find  the  faculties,  the 
students,  and  the  special  curricula  represent- 
ative of  tbe  several  disciplines  and  sciences 
relevant  to  the  solution  of  today's  health 
problems.  Not  only  are  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  basioaUy  trained  health 
profesBlonals  Involved,  but  also  engineers, 
eoonomlats,  statlstldaiu,  admlnlatratora, 
lawyers,  lirban  planners  and  other  experts 
representing  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

A     NEW     KIND    or    KlVtMl. 

As  sources  of  comiM-ebenslvely  trained  pub- 
lic health  ynanpower,  the  graduate  schools  of 
public  health  are  indispensable  to  the  Na- 
tion, but  they  also  have  another  attribute  to 
Importance.  They  provide  the  best  mecha- 
nism for  development  of  the  Xtrainpower  now 
urgently  needed  In  devising  and  applying  ef- 
fective techniques  for  the  mass  prevention 
of  disease  and  tbe  provision  of  medical  care 
for  tbe  population  as  a  whcde.  The  planning 
of  satisfactory  health  services  is  difficult  and 
changing  circumstances  calls  for  a  new  kind 
of  expert — an  expert  who  can  adapt  well- 
established  principles  to  local  situations  and, 


■Located  at:  Private  unlversitlee:  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  Johns  Hopklna,  Loma  Linda, 
Pittsburgh,  Tulane,  and  Tale. 

PuUlc  unlversltlea:  Calif omla  (Berke- 
ley), California  (Loe  Angelee),  Hawaii,  Il- 
linois (to  be  opened  In  1971-73),  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Puerto  Rico,  Texas,  and  Washington. 


equally  important,  an  expert  who  has  the 
spark  of  innovation — the  capacity  to  find 
solutions  to  problems  never  before  encoun- 
tered. Such  Individuals  are  moat  likely  to 
emerge  from  among  the  highly  motivated, 
bright  young  physicians  (and  advanced  de- 
gree holders  from  other  professions)  who 
elect  careers  in  public  health  and  who  obtain 
tbe  comprehensive  preparation  provided  by 
the  graduate  schools  of  public  health. 

FINANCING    TRAINING     FOR    PUBLIC    SCXTICX 

Federal  sharing  in  the  cost  of  comprehen- 
sive public  health  training  In  university 
graduate  schools  of  public  health  is  essen- 
tial because  of  their  national  character  and 
function.  Students  In  the  17  schools  in  14 
states  are  predominantly  from  out-of-State, 
the  majority  of  them  sponsored  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government.  Only  25  Tc  of  tbe  grad- 
uates work  in  the  States  where  they  attended 
tbe  school  of  public  health.  To  tbe  extent 
that  the  schools  (or  parent  universities  or 
supporting  States)  bear  the  coSt  of  train- 
ing Federally  sponsored  students,  such  in- 
stitutions are  subsidizing  training  for  Fed- 
eral service.  Nearly  all  of  the  ^aduates  en- 
ter public  service. 

HILL-RHODES    FORMULA     GRANTS 

Congress  in  1958  recognieed  the  national 
contribution  of  the  graduate  schools  of  pub- 
lic health  and  the  Federal  responsibility  to 
them.  The  Hill-Rhodes  Act  was  sponsored 
In  the  House  by  Congressman  George  M. 
Rhodes  (D.,  Pa.)  and  co-sponsored  in  tbe 
Senate  by  Senators  Lister  HIU  (D.,  Ala.), 
John  F.  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.).  Pat  McNamara 
(D.,  Mich.),  Irving  Ives  (R..  N.Y.).  and  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (R.,  Ky.).  It  passed  both 
legislative  branches  unanimously  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Elsenhower. 

The  Hill-Rhodes  program,  which  has  been 
continued  with  bi-partisan  congressional 
support,  provides  formula  grants  "for  com- 
prehensive professional  training  In  accred- 
ited schools  of  public  health"  .  .  .  giving 
"primary  consideration  to  the  number  of 
Federally  sponsored  students  attending  each 
school  in  the  allocation  of  tbe  funds." 

Under  the  formula,  one-third  of  each 
annual  appropriation  is  allocated  equally 
among  the  schools;  two-thirds  is  allocated 
In  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  Federally 
sponsored  students  In  the  respective  schools. 

UNRESTRICTED    FUNDS    FOR    TEACHING 

Hill-Rhodes  funds  have  met  leas  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  schools'  total  costs  for  teaching 
and  basic  operations. 

Hill-Rhodes  grants  have  not  kept  pace 
with  Increases  In  teaching  costs  and  In  stu- 
dent enrollment,  Including  tbe  enrollment 
of  Federally  sponsored  students. 

Nevertheless,  this  unrestricted  Federal 
money  for  teaching  purpoaes  has  been  of 
tremendous  assistance  in: 

(a)  Supplementing  other  funds  for  Fac- 
ulty salaries. 

(b)  Providing  seed  money  for  new  de- 
velopments In  tbe  teaching  program. 

(c)  FUllng  gaps  appearing  unexpectedly 
in  the  teaching  budget. 

(d)  Fully  supporting  some  teaching  activ- 
ities, otherwise  impossible  to  conduct. 

RETURNS    FROM    FEDERAL    INVESTMENT 

During  tbe  11  years  from  1958  to  1948, 
some  $24  million  in  Hill-Rhodes  funds  were 
allocated  to  tbe  schools  of  public  health. 

Currently,  grants  range  from  •644,900 
to  one  school  down  to  •112,000  for  the 
lowest  In  enrollment  of  Federally  sponsored 
students. 

Average  grant  for  tbe  15  schools  this  year 
is  •281.812. 

The  returns  from  this  Investment  are  re- 
markable In  terms  of  gains  during  tbe  11- 
year  post  Hlll-Rbodea  period  compared  to  tba 
previous  decade.  Theaa  Includa: 
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An  83%  Increase  In  the  number  of  stu- 
denta  enrolled  ( 19,860  compared  vltta  10.806) . 

A  69%  Increase  In  the  number  of  graduate 
degrees  awarded  (10.260  compared  with 
6.464). 

635  new  faculty  pooltlana  made  poaalble  by 
formula  funds — an  increaM  of  50%  wblle 
total  faculty  positions  increased  from  731  to 
l.m  OTer  tbe  1958-69  period. 

A  300%  Increase  In  Federally  sponsored 
students;  preaently  3,115  or  about  two-thirds 
of  total  enrollment  In  the  17  schools. 

Addition  of  hundreds  of  ootirses  in  fields 
not  adequately  represented  in  several  of  the 
schools — notably  In  medical  care  administra- 
tion, environmental  health  and  population 
problems. 

An  Increase  from  11  to  17  In  the  number 
of  schoolit  of  public  health  accredited  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  graduate  training. 

WTTMUC    HXALTH     T>AIKB88HIPa     FOt    STTTDKNTS 

The  lo^reesive  Increases  in  enrollment  in 
schools  of  public  health  in  recent  years  are 
due,  not  only  to  Federal  funds  for  physical 
facUiUee  and  project  and  formula  grants  for 
teaching,  but  also  to  the  availability  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Traineeshlps  providing  tuition  and 
living  stipends  to  physicians  and  other  grad- 
uate studenu  In  public  be«ath.  De^jite  young 
physicians'  growing  Interest  In  the  commu- 
nity aspects  at  medicine,  there  is  strong 
evidence  that  relatively  few  would  take 
graduate  training  for  public  health  careers, 
if  traineeshlps  were  not  available. 

Only  36%  of  1.800  students  currently  hold- 
ing tralnsashlps  would  have  enrolled  without 
such  financial  assistance,  according  to  a  re- 
cent survey.  An  overwhelming  prt^xjrtlon — 
97% — are  preparing  for  public  service,  rather 
than  the  nuan  remunerative  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  typical  student,  requiring  a  tralnee- 
ahlp  as  for  graduate  public  hecUth  education. 
Is  already  heavily  in  debt  for  college  and 
medical  education,  has  a  dependent  family 
and  foresees  the  relatively  modest  salaries  In 
public  and  private  health  agencies. 

MT7TUAI.    BSPKirOKIfCX 

Just  as  the  Federal  government  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  schools  of  public  health 
for  comprehensively  trained  health  man- 
power, so  do  the  schools  d^>end  upon  the 
Federal  government  for  a  vital  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  training  of  personnel  for 
public  service.  Cessation  of  such  support 
would  force  the  schools  to  drop  substantial 
numbers  of  Faculty  members  and  courses,  to 
curtail  enrollment  and  to  abandon  plans  for 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  teaching  pro- 
grams. Results  would  be  fatal  to  at  least 
one  school,  the  dean  of  whidi  has  stated: 

"If  (Hlll-Rhodes)  funds  ceased  during  one 
month,  the  school  would  have  to  close  down 
the  following  month." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  any  thought  been 
given  to  better  utilization  of  the  medics 
in  the  Army  who  have  been  released 
after  doing  a  tremendous  job?  They 
have  been  doing  a  marvelous  Job,  and  all 
they  would  need  is  some  training  In  our 
hospitals  to  be  of  great  assl.stance  to  our 
doctors.  Has  any  thought  been  given  to 
that? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  expressly  dealt 
with  that  in  the  bill.  There  is  provision 
for  institutional  support  to  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  to 
deal  exactly  with  that  subject.  In  addi- 
tion, in  another  bill  going  through  the 
legislative  mill,  we  are  doing  our  utmost 


to  develop  a  pilot  plant  operation  to 
encourage  schools  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  assistant  doctors  for  a  given 
specialty.  That  especially  refers  to  med- 
ical corpsmen,  because  we  believe  today 
that  such  a  man  has  the  choice  of  being 
either  a  doctor  or  an  orderly,  and  that 
does  not  lend  dignity  to  an  individual. 
We  are  trying  to  develop  a  system  which 
would  slot  him  into  a  position  with  more 
dignity  as  a  result  of  the  training  he  re- 
ceived in  the  Armed  Forces — not  merely 
as  an  orderly  or  as  a  doctor.  We  believe 
there  is  a  potential  in  the  30,000  who  are 
armually  discharged  from  all  our  Armed 
Forces  with  training  and  experience  in 
providing  health  care. 

So  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I,  and 
all  of  our  committee,  are  really  deeply 
interested  in  that  subject  and  are  put- 
ting it  Into  legislation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  require  a  change 
in  the  licensure  requirements  In  various 
States,  again  with  the  Idea  of  seeing 
where  we  can  slot  these  particular  men 
into. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  that,  because  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  these  young  men  are  well 
trained  and  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job 
in  the  field,  taking  care  of  their  com- 
itules,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  to  have 
that  training  go  to  no  use,  unless  we  can 
have  an  avenue  of  pursuit  by  making 
it  gainful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
Senator's  attention  to  page  19  of  the 
report  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  paragraph  headed  "Physician 
Assistants  Capitation." 

There  b»ng  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Physician   Assistants   Capitation 

The  bUl  provides  funds  to  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  for  the 
training  by  those  schools  of  physician's  as- 
sistants, dentist's  assistants,  or  other  health 
professions  assistants  so  that  the  training  of 
such  assistants  could  be  provided  in  the 
same  educational  milieu  In  which  physicians 
and  dentists  receive  their  education.  A  school 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  $1,360  for  eaoh 
full-time  student  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof)  who  is  enrolled  in  a  program  offered 
by  a  s<^ool  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or 
dentistry  to  train  such  assistants. 

Since  the  Committee  recognizes  these  pro- 
grams are  sUU  in  the  developmental  stage, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  define  legislatively 
the  scope  of  duties  of  a  physicians'  or 
dentists'  assistant  nor  the  duration  of  his 
training.  Their  Intention  Is  to  cover  both 
the  short  term  training  (one  year  or  leas) 
such  as  In  the  Medax  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  the  longer  term 
(two  year)  such  as  at  Duke  or  the  four  year 
program,  such  as  at  Alderson  Broaddus.  The 
Committee  notes  with  interest  and  approval 
the  definition  of  physicians'  asslsttmts 
divided  Into  three  categories  In  the  report 
of  the  Board  on  Medicine  of  the  National 
Acadetny  of  Sciences.  These  are  the  Type  A 
Assistant,  distinguished  by  his  ability  to 
Integrate  and  Interpret  findings  on  the  basis 
of  general  medical  knowledge  and  to  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  Independent  Judgment,  the 


Type  B  Assistant,  hi^ly  spedallsed  in  one 
clinical  procedure,  and  the  Type  C  Assistant, 
who  is  generally  proficient  In  medical  pro- 
cedures but  without  the  ability  to  use  inde- 
pendent Judgment  to  the  degree  of  the 
Type  A  Assistant.  Over  50  programs  are  being 
developed  throughout  the  nation  producing 
support  personnel  in  these  three  categories. 
The  costs  vary  depending  on  the  degree  of 
training,  and  the  previous  experience  of  the 
student,  but  In  general,  costs  are  In  the 
range  of  the  training  of  other  health 
professionals. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
comment  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  there  is  a  most  In- 
teresting program  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Washington.  It  Is  one  of  the  first 
universities  that  has  developed  such  a 
program.  It  was  done  at  the  instigation 
of  the  medical  society.  The  medical 
society  should  be  commended  for  this — 
we  have  frequently  enough  criticized 
medical  societies.  The  university  has  de- 
veloped an  extremely  imaginative  pro- 
gram. One  hundred  and  sixty  men  have 
received  training.  At  one  point  there  were 
3.000  applications  for  65  positions,  which 
indicates  the  Interest  of  msuiy  corpsmen 
in  wanting  to  continue  In  the  field  of 
medicine.  It  has  been  a  small  program, 
but  it  has  been  very  Imaginative  in 
matching  the  particular  backgrounds  of 
medical  corpsmen  to  their  training.  For 
example.  If  a  corpsman  was  needed  in  a 
city  hospital,  they  would  take  one  who 
had  actually  been  Involved  in  a  combat 
situation.  If  they  were  looking  for  one 
to  go  into  a  rural  area,  they  might  take 
a  corpsman  who  had  been  stationed  at  a 
remote  radar  installation.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  corpsmen.  and 
they  are  extremely  Interested  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  should  have  similar  programs  for 
dental  assistants.  We  are  losing  the  serv- 
ices of  1 ,000  a  year  of  these  men  who  hsul 
been  trained  In  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  this  bUl  provides 
for  it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  have  a  number  of 
relevant  provisions  as  Indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  think  many 
things  will  have  to  be  done  in  addition 
to  these  grants.  There  will  have  to  be 
licensing  chsmges,  and  we  will  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  medical  society  much 
more  than  we  have  had  it.  This  bill 
makes  an  important  start.  I  think  the 
Senator's  point  is  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  read  an  Interesting 
story  not  long  ago  which  had  to  do  with 
such  a  program  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. The  general  practitioner  wm  almost 
on  the  verge  of  a  state  of  collapse  and  a 
nervous  breakdown  from  exhaustion.  He 
was  so  busy  that  he  could  not  cope  with 
it.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  his 
practice.  Another  doctor  recommended  a 
medic,  and  as  a  result  that  first  doctor 
can  now  take  a  little  vacation  and  It  has 
made  hlra  happy  and  it  is  serving  the 
people. 

I  think  we  ought  to  use  these  moi 
where  we  can.  I  know  there  has  been  a 
great  Inhibition  on  the  part  of  States  in 
granting  licenses,  and  I  think  that  should 
be  cured,  too. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,   with 
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respect  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  it  is  useful  leg- 
islation and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
administration.  It  has  been  supported  by 
many  organizations  in  the  medical  field, 
and  was  included  in  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Act.  I  think  it  is  a  welcome 
addition  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  adopted.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
we  laid  temporarily  aside  the  amend- 
ment which  I  had  called  up,  in  order  to 
give  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
the  floor. 

Now  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
called  up  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 
the  majority  whip,  l  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


ORDER  THAT  IT  BE  IN  ORDER  TO 
ORDER  THE  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
H.R.  9417 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
order  the  yeas  and  nays  at  any  time  on 
H.R.  9417,  the  Department  of  Interior 
appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with 
respect  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill, 
which  will  be  considered  on  next  Tues- 
day, that  time  on  each  of  the  four 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gravel)  to  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
<Mr.  Pastore). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iS.934)  to  amend 
title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  expand  and  improve  our  Nation's 
resources  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  pharmacists,  po- 
diatrists, veterinarians,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  how  much  time 
on  the  bUl,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill,  29  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  48  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  jdeld 
3  of  the  5  minutes  I  have  remaining  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad,  from  the 
time  remaining  on  the  bill,  to  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senate:  I  think  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
matter  we  are  taking  up  here.  It  involves 
a  legal  situation,  and  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  amendment,  frankly, 
until  a  few  minutes  ago.  when  I  was 
called  out  of  a  committee  meeting.  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  now  given  me.  but  I 
have  had  no  time  for  preparation. 

This  amendment  would  exempt  from 
the  draft  a  doctor  who  was  otherwise 
going  to  be  drafted  for  military  service 
upon  his  serving  4  years  in  a  physician- 
needy  area.  That  is  a  very  laudable  pur- 
pose, but — and  I  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  request  quiet  of  those 
who  are  not  Senators — here  is  what  Is 
involved: 

Doctors  and  dentists  are  the  only  pro- 
fessional groups  that  are  drafted  as  such. 
E^reryone  else  takes  his  chances  in  the 
general  draft,  but  they  are  drafted  be- 
cause of  their  skills  and  their  professions. 
Such  a  draft  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  face  of  very  sharp  challenge.  That 
is  for  military  service,  and  that  is  the 
only  btisis  for  it,  under  our  law,  that  has 
been  determined  so  far. 


Now  this  amendment  would  turn 
around  and  say  "No.  we  are  not  drafting 
you  for  military  service;  that  is  not  true. 
We  are  putting  you  under  the  gun  of  the 
draft,  though,  to  get  you  to  serve  over 
yonder  in  some  place  that  is  not  of  your 
choice." 

It  seems  to  me.  to  be  fully  fair  about 
it  to  the  doctors  and  fair  to  everyone  else, 
that  we  Just  have  a  bill  brought  in  here 
providing  that  we  draft  doctors,  not  for 
military  service — because  that  is  not 
what  is  sought  here — but  to  serve  in 
areas  that  do  not  have  enough  doctors 
to  serve  the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  will  get  very  many 
votes.  It  would  probably  get  mine,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  would  get  anjrthlng 
like  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  this  body. 
until  there  has  been  a  survey  of  what  the 
facts  are,  how  many  doctors  are  needed, 
and  so  forth. 

Now  we  are  coming  in  here  with  some- 
thing that  is  a  military  draft  in  disguise. 
We  jerk  the  doctor  up  as  a  member  of 
the  only  group  that  could  be  called. 
Called  for  what?  Tor  service  in  the  mili- 
tary. TTiat  is  the  only  handle  we  have  on 
him.  Then,  after  using  that  device,  we 
would  turn  around  and  say,  "Well,  if  you 
do  not  want  to  serve  in  the  military,  go 
serve  in  Community  X,  and  that  will  be 
in  lieu  of  the  military." 

I  say  we  are  violating  a  basic  prin- 
ciple here.  Furthermore,  we  are  Just 
throwing  out  of  all  manageability  the 
program  for  the  calling  of  doctors  for 
military  service.  Many  of  these  men — 
I  do  not  know  how  many — they  get  into 
the  medical  schools  on  a  special  basis, 
and  there  are  certain  Federal  funds  that 
go  toward  their  education.  It  is  all  mixed 
up  in  there. 

Moreover,  how  would  the  draft  boards 
know,  if  they  need  a  thousand  doctors, 
how  many  to  call,  and  how  would  they 
know  where  they  were  with  reference 
to  any  of  these  matters,  how  many  they 
were  going  to  get  and  how  many  were 
going  to  qualify  to  be  exempt?  Periiaps 
the  facts  would  be  such  that  they  could 
all  quEdlfy  to  be  excused.  No  one  knows. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no 
hearings  here,  and  there  has  been  no 
determination  of  it.  This  is  a  matter  of 
principle  that  violates  the  rights  of  these 
doctors.  Just  brought  up  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  floor  amendment. 
Nobody  knows  what  it  would  mean  to 
them,  nor  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
military.  I  suppose  we  are  going  to  pass 
it  anyway,  because  it  is  popular,  and 
there  are  many  communities  that  do 
need  additional  doctors.  I  will  go  as  far 
as  anyone  in  trying  to  meet  that  need, 
but  this  is  basically  wrong. 

The  President  has  a  right  to  grant  de- 
ferments. Eis  far  as  that  is  concerned,  on 
a  skill  and  professional  basis,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  he  might  do  with  refer- 
ence to  deferring  some  of  the  doctors  on 
that  basis,  but  that  would  be  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  more  scientific  and  practical 
way  of  getting  at  it.  I  Just  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  work,  because  this 
has  not  been  worked  out.  It  has  not  been 
studied. 
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I  warn  the  Senate  against  tampering 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  call 
men  for  military  service,  and  then  say 
to  them,  "We  do  not  mean  it  after  all: 
it  is  not  military  doctors  we  are  after. 
We  Jost  want  to  get  our  hooks  on  you, 
and  then,  if  you  will  go  into  something 
else  we  want  you  to  do,  we  will  exciise  you 
frwn  the  military." 

I  think  that  \b  Just  downright  falae, 
in  dealing  with  a  man,  to  act  as  though 
you  want  him  for  the  military  and  then 
give  him  some  kind  of  an  alternative  not 
connected  with  the  military.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, and  that  the  good  faith  authors 
of  it  will  start  in  a  more  proper  way  to 
meet  this  problem.  I  hope  they  will  not 
try  to  draft  men  for  the  military  and 
then  put  them  to  something  else. 

Our  committee  will  work  with  them  as 
to  our  part  of  the  problem,  and  others 
can  work  with  them  as  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  problem,  and  we  will  see  how  we 
can  get  some  doctors  for  these  areas  that 
need  them;  but  I  am  really  very  much 
concerned  about  this  matter  of  people 
being  drafted  for  military  service  and 
then  turned  into  something  else.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  good,  sound,  second 
thought,  Mr.  President,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  idea  that  we  are 
going  to  have  something  good  and  easy 
for  everyone,  which  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  2  minutes. 

This  amendment  reflects  a  very  deep 
concern  about  the  dire  shortage  that  we 
have  in  the  small  rural  communities  and 
the  ghettos  of  the  inner  cities  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists,  as  the  amendment  will 
be  modified. 

As  much  as  I  respect  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  disagree  with  his  view  of  this 
amendment.  It  does  not  automatically 
relieve  doctors  of  military  obligation. 
There  still  would  be  the  requirement  of 
2  years'  service  in  the  military,  and  many 
medical  graduates  would  opt  for  that 
choice.  They  would  go  into  the  military 
and  take  2  years  perhaps  because  the 
training  in  the  military  in  many  cases 
is  valuable  to  a  young  doctor.  But  this 
would  also  give  them  the  option,  if  they 
want  to  take  it,  of  making  a  4-year — not 
a  2-year — commitment  to  serve  in  a  doc- 
tor shortage  area  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  think  the  national  Interest  is  being 
served  here  and  that  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  requirements  at  the 
domestic  level  will  be  balanced  against 
the  requirements  of  the  military,  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  this  amendment 
will  operate  under  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

So  this  is  not  going  to  be  abused.  It  is 
a  good  policy,  and  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  and  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  modify  this  amendment. 


I  want  to  modify  it  to  include  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  to  make  it  apply  to  dentists 
as  well  as  doctors  of  medicine  and  osteop- 
athy. I  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  I  yield,  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know — if  he  does  not  know,  I  am  putting 
it  in  the  form  of  a  question — that  the 
Selective  Service  law  provides  that  every 
person  inducted  shall  be  given  proper 
and  adequate  medical  care?  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  that  turns  them 
loose.  How  is  every  man  in  the  service 
going  to  be  guaranteed  that  he  will  be 
given  medical  care,  without  having  doc- 
tors to  do  It?  That  Is  why  doctors  are 
drafted.  That  is  why  the  Supreme  Court 
said  they  were  subject  to  draft,  as  a 
group. 

Now  we  are  going  to  draft  them  and 
turn  them  loose  for  something  else.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  any  doctors  to  serve 
if  they  all  happen  to  wish  to  serve  in 
some  other  way?  That  is  literally  cutting 
the  heart  out  of  the  guarantee  to  a  man 
that  he  will  be  given  proper  medical  care. 

The  Senator  is  flirting  with  a  danger- 
ous situation,  and  if  his  ammdment  is 
adopted  and  it  is  taken  advantage  of. 
there  will  be  no  way  in  the  world  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  this  law. 

I  think  the  Senator  had  better  go  the 
other  route.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
he  go  the  other  route  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
ruling  on  the  modiflcatlon  of  my  amend- 
ment be  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows : 

On  page  83.  b«tw«ezi  lines  3  and  4  Insert 
the  following  new  section  and  renumber 
succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Sw:  208.  Section  6(a)  of  the  MHlt*ry  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1867,  as  amended,  Is 
amend«d  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragn^jh  as  follows: 

"(3)  Doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy 
and  dentists  who  agree.  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, to  engage  In  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  dentistry  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  four 
yean  in  physician-shortage  or  dentist- 
shortage  areae  of  the  United  States,  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare,  shall  be  relieved  from  liability  for 
training  and  service  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  If  they  comply  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  paragraph 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WMfare.  No  person  shall  be  reUeved  of  liabil- 
ity for  training  and  service  by  virtue  of  this 
paragraph  after  a  declaratloo  of  war  or 
national  emergency  made  by  the  Oongress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  be  added  as  a  cosixxisor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation  on  the  amendment? 


How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on 
the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  1  minute  on  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  8  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  time  remaining  on  the  bill  is  48 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  21  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  fr«n 
Michigan  would  like  more  time,  I  can 
give  him  some  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  confiicting 
committee  meetings  and  other  meetings, 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  bill  Itself.  Since  I  was  given 
some  of  the  time  on  the  bill,  as  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  think 

1  should  speak  briefiy  on  Senator  Grit- 
fin's  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  for  whom  I 
have  higher  respect.  He  has  courage  and 
brains  and  Imagination.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  opposed  to  this  sunend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  difScult  at  this 
point  for  us  to  take  a  position,  in  a  health 
manpower  bill,  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  provide  a  method  of  exemption  from 
the  draft  for  doctors  and  dentists,  when 
we  have  already  decided  that  we  are  not 
going  to  give  occupational  deferments  to 
policemen,  firemen.  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers, VISTA  members  and  other  groups 
which  are  performing  services  of  great 
value  to  the  public.  To  single  out  at  this 
point  just  one  or  two  of  them,  without 
doing  anjrthing  in  the  way  of  hearings  as 
to  what  effect  this  might  create,  and 
without  having  hearings  as  to  why  these 
occupations  should  be  selected  as  op- 
posed  to  other  very  important  and  neces- 
sary occupations,  is,  I  think,  a  mistake. 

So  I  shared  the  opposition  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  all  impressed  by  the  arguments 
of  both  distinguished  Senators,  and  I 
should  like  to  make  this  suggestion. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  which 
Senator  GRimn  has  offered.  I  supported 
it  before.  But  I  should  like  to  assure 
Senator  Stknnis  that  as  one  Senator — 
I  will  be  a  conferee — ^I  take  his  views 
extremely  seriously.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
possible  to  give  the  President  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  see  that  this  matter 
is  not  abused.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
even  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  I  will 
do  my  utmost  to  work  it  out  in  confer- 
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ence,  to  try  to  work  out  a  practical  so- 
lution which  will  result  in  vesting  the 
fundamental  authority  in  the  President, 
so  that  our  armed  services  will  not  be 
prejudiced,  and  that  if  they  are,  they 
will  have  the  priority;  but  if  they  are 
not  prejudiced,  that  this  plan  then  may 
have  a  chance  to  show  whether  it  has 
any  usefulness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  I  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  hsis  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  "Aye."  All  those  opposed  will 
signify  by  saying  "No." 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes 
have  it  and  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
fields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. Mr.  President. 

HEALTH      MANPOWKK      PROCRAMS      Wn.L      B«ING 
TRAINED      PEOPLE     INTO      MEDICAL      SERVICE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bUl  before  the  Senate  is  one  step  of 
many  that  need  to  be  taken  if  this  Na- 
tion is  to  face  Its  responsibility  to  create 
a  condition  of  health  that  matches  Its 
wealth. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  934,  and  as  a  fer- 
vent supporter  of  all  it  seeks  to  do,  it  is 
my  duty  and  privilege  to  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  cast  an  "aye"  vote  for 
this  measure. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  this  legis- 
lation, as  I  see  it.  are  to  bring  more  peo- 
ple into  the  medical  and  allied  health 
professions,  and  to  accelerate  the  teach- 
ing process  so  that  more  professionals 
can  get  into  practice  earlier  than  is  now 
the  case.  Such  programs  as  the  shorten- 
ing of  curricula  and  reducing  the  period 
of  time  required  for  Internships  and  resi- 
dencies should  help  accomplish  this  ac- 
celeration as  well  as  allowing  more  stu- 
dents to  use  the  same  educational  fa- 
cilities. 

As  the  able  fioor  manager  of  8.  934 
'Senator  Kkknidy)  has  explained,  the 
bill  authorizes  grants  of  $200  million  in 
the  first  year  for  the  constructic»i  of 
health  teaching,  research  and  library  fa- 
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cillties,  as  well  as  loan  guarantees  and 
interest  subsidy.  Student  loans  of  $60 
million  in  the  first  year  are  provided  for 
most  of  the  health  professions,  and  there 
are  provisions  for  deferral  of  loan  repay- 
ment. There  is  also  forgiveness  of  loans 
for  those  who  practice  primary  care  In 
medically  underserved  areas.  Institu- 
tional support  for  medical,  dental,  osteo- 
pathic and  other  schools  is  provided  on 
a  capitation  basis  in  the  total  amount  of 
$426  million  the  first  year.  Such  support 
is  keyed  to  irmovations  such  as  curricu- 
lum improvement,  development  of  train- 
ing methods  to  facilitate  team  health 
care  delivery,  and  the  training  of  new 
t>T)es  of  health  personnel  such  as  phy- 
sician assistants.  Special  project  grants 
of  $150  million  the  first  year  are  also  au- 
thorized, again  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding incentives  for  innovation  in  the 
health  care  field. 

The  training  of  physician  assistants 
and  nurse  practitioners  has  deep  signif- 
icance for  rural  areas  such  as  are  prev- 
alent In  our  State  of  West  Virginia.  It 
is  my  belief  that  these  personnel,  if 
turned  out  in  significant  numbers,  will 
have  a  favorable  impact  on  the  existing 
health  personnel  shortage.  Another  pro- 
vision authorizes  scholarship  grants  of 
up  to  $5,000  per  student  per  year  for  those 
who  agree  to  practice  in  a  physican 
shortage  area. 

The  health  personnel  shortage  is  the 
factor  behind  two  of  my  three  amend- 
ments to  S.  934  that  were  acc^ted  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  incorporated  into  the  bill. 

The  first  of  these,  section  208,  estab- 
lishes a  National  Health  Manpower 
Clearinghouse.  There  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence any  central  facility  which  provides 
an  information  exchange  between  com- 
mimities  and  groups  which  need  health 
professionals  and  professionals  seeking 
employment  in  shortage  areas.  My 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish such  a  facility. 

My  second  amendment  will,  if  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary,  plug  a  shame- 
ful gap  in  the  delivery  of  health  care, 
particularly  to  rural  areas.  According 
to  the  American  Medical  Association 
there  are  134  counties  in  the  country 
which  do  not  have  a  single  resident  phy- 
sician. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tliis 
estimate  is  low.  Section  210  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  use  his  best  efforts 
to  place  Public  Heath  Service  doctors  in 
coimties  without  them.  The  Secretary  is 
to  fully  act  on  this  essential  project 
within  1  year  and  is  to  report  to  Congress 
within  that  same  period,  concerning  im- 
plementation of  this  provision. 

It  is  contemplated  that  only  a  shortage 
of  PHS  doctors,  resulting  from  the  es- 
sential nature  of  their  work  on  ongoing 
projects  within  the  Service,  would  in  any 
degree  relieve  the  Secretary  from  his  re- 
sponsibility to  give  these  needy  coimties 
their  only  doctor.  Further,  the  fact  that 
currently  employed  PHS  doctors  are 
working  on  essential  projects  should  not 
deter  the  Secretary  from  hiring  new  pl^- 
sicians  in  order  to  comply  with  this  sec- 
tion. 


My  third  amendment,  blU  section  209, 
should  save  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  It  would  require  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  make  a  study  of  construc- 
tion costs  for  federally  supported  health 
facilities.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that,  were  Innovative  techniques 
and  new  materials  used  in  such  construc- 
tion, and  if  certain  unnecessarily  strin- 
gent Federal  standards  were  waived  or 
eliminated,  construction  costs  mi^t  In 
many  cases  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50 
percent. 

Mr.  President.  S.  934,  if  enacted,  will 
be  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  Nation's 
health,  and  well  worth  every  cent  we  pro- 
vide to  support  the  bill's  programs. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows : 

On  page  86,  line  17.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

■'Sec.  211.  Section  4(4)  (B)  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1859.  PX. 
86-382.  6  U.S.C.,  sec.  8903,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '.  and  which  plans  are  offered 
by  organizations  which  have  successfully 
operated  similar  plans  before  approval  by  the 
Commission  of  the  plan  in  which  employees 
may  enroll'  ". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Section  4  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  describes  four  basic 
types  of  health  benefit  plans  for  which 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  may  con- 
tract to  provide  medical  coverage  for 
Federal  employees:  First,  services  benefit 
plans;  second,  indemnity  benefit  plans; 
third,  employee  organization  plans;  and 
fourth,  comprehensive  medical  plans. 
Two  types  of  "comprehensive  medical 
plans"  are  authorized — group  practice 
prepayment  plans  and  individual  prac- 
tice prepayment  plans. 

The  difference  between  the  two  is,  of 
course,  whether  it  is  a  closed  panel  or  an 
open  panel. 

With  respect  to  individual  practice 
prepayment  plans,  the  act  limits  the  or- 
ganizations which  may  contract  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  those  which 
have  "successfully  operated  similar 
plans."  This  "successful  experience"  re- 
quirement applies  only  to  individual 
practice  prepayment  plans.  It  does  not 
apply  to  group  practice  prepayment 
plans. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  con- 
strued the  "successful  experience"  re- 
quirement to  require  1  year  of  prior  ex- 
perience with  a  plan  where  first.  Individ- 
ual physicians  agree  to  accept  payments 
on  a  prepaid  basis  as  full  payment  for 
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covered  services,  and  second,  the  individ- 
ual physicians  bear  the  risk  in  the  event 
that  the  costs  of  providing  covered  medi- 
cal services  exceed  the  prepayments. 
Thus,  organizations  with  experience 
operating  plans  underwritten  by  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  niled  in- 
eligible by  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  this  second  criterion  was  not  met. 
To  my  knowledge,  only  the  Govern- 
ment requires  that  the  participating  phy- 
sicians themselves  bear  the  risk  that 
costs  of  medical  services  covered  by  an 
individual  practice  prepayment  plan  may 
exceed  prepayments.  For  that  reason, 
moet  non-Oovemment  individual  prac- 
tice prepayment-type  plans  are  under- 
written by  insurance  companies,  so  that 
the  Individual  physicians  do  not  bear  this 
risk.  The  result  is  that  few  organizations 
are  able  to  meet  the  experience  require- 
ment of  the  statute  as  construed  by  the 
Civil  Service  CommissioD. 

This  amendment  would  put  individual 
practice  plans  on  an  equal  basis  with 
group  practice  plans  by  eliminating  the 
experience  requirement.  In  addition  to 
removing  a  seeming  discrimination 
against  individual  practice-type  plans.  I 
think  the  amendment  would  stimulate 
innovation  in  methods  of  delivering  good 
health  care  at  minimum  cost.  Aside  from 
possible  Increased  administrative  costs 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  this 
amendment  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  Is  some  dllHculty 
in  getting  an  exact  understanding  of 
what  the  Senator  has  in  mind  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions. 

By  an  individual  physician  plan,  does 
the  Senator  mean  an  individual  physi- 
cian has  a  roster  of  patients  who  are 
Gtovemment  employees  and  they  sub- 
scribe to  a  plan  to  which  the  Government 
makes  certain  contributions  in  terms  of 
premiums. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  What  I  am  reaUy 
talking  about  is  a  prepaid  comprehensive 
program  where  the  person  who  accepts  it 
can  go  to  the  Individual  doctor  of  his 
choice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Exactly,  but  does  the  In- 
dividual person  buy  a  plan  from  an  in- 
surance company  or  does  he  contract 
only  with  that  individual  doctor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  individual  prac- 
tice plan,  or  foundation,  contracts  with 
the  Civil  Service  CcHnmission  to  provide 
comprehensive  medical  coverage  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  employees  subscribe 
to  the  plan,  and  pay  a  fixed  fee  in  ad- 
vance for  medical  coverage. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  So  that  it  is  really,  in  a 
sense,  a  cooperative  rather  than  a  group 
practice  unit,  which  does  the  same  thing. 
Mr.  DOMmnCK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   JAVrrs.   And   he  buys  services 
from  a  nonprofit  organization. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Now  the  experience  factor 
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would  not  then  obtain  in  respect  of  that 
particular  entity  and  the  reason  I  gather 
for  that  is,  it  is  an  artificial  standard  and 
the  Senator  feels  that  the  doctors  have 
been  long  established  and  feel  qualified  to 
render  the  services  which  are  being  con- 
tracted for. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Initially,  the  bill  came  out  in  1959 
with  a  5-year  "successful  experience"  re- 
quirement which  applied  to  both  individ- 
ual and  group  practice  type  plans. 

Between  then  and  the  time  it  got  to 
the  fioor.  the  5-year  prepractice  experi- 
ence ratio  was  dropped  Insofar  as  group 
practice  plans  concerned,  but  left  inso- 
far as  individual  practice  plans  were 
concerned. 

This  change  was  not  discussed  on  the 
floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  the 
legislative  history  indicates  why  the 
"successful  experience"  requirements 
were  originally  in  the  bill.  The  only  rele- 
vant discussion  indicates  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  distinguish  between  indi- 
vidual and  group  practice  type  plans  in 
that  regard,  and  that  competition  be- 
tween the  various  types  of  plans  was  to 
be  encouraged.  My  amendment  woiild 
encourage  such  competition  by  eliminat- 
ing the  unexplained  discrimination 
against  individual  practice  plans. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  is  a  practice  which 
has  developed  in  the  Senator's  State  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  True,  but  it  is  not 
restricted  to  us.  There  are  medical  foim- 
dations  and  individual  practice  plan  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  that.  It  may 
be  a  very  good  idea  to  be  adopted  by 
other  States.  The  Senator  wants  to  strike 
the  shackles  from  its  wrists,  so  to  speak 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  right.  They 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
group  practice  plans  have. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Neither  the  manager  of 
the  bill  nor  I  fully  understood  exactly 
what  the  Senator  was  after  by  this 
amendment,  so  we  have  had — at  least  I 
have  had — no  opportunity,  really,  to  nm 
It  down.  Personally,  I  will  be  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference.  The  Senator  will 
himself  be  a  conferee.  So  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  it  creates  any  com- 
plications which  we  do  not  see  now,  the 
Senator  will  be  right  there  and  will  not 
feel  that  we  are  fixed  in  concrete  on 
this  ijarticular  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  that  because  I  am 
positive  that  it  will  stand  up  on  its 
merits. 

One  of  the  things  people  have  been 
talking  about  Is  the  queeticm  of  whether 
Individual  doctors  would  still  bear  the 
risk  in  the  event  the  cost  of  covered 
medical  services  exceeded  the  amount 
of  the  premiums  paid.  They  would,  under 
this.  As  I  understand  it,  they  would  have 
to  in  order  to  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  My  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  that.  The  only 
thing  it  eliminates,  is  the  "successful 
experience"  requirement  established  for 
some  unknown  reason  about  11  or  12 
years  ago. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  For  myself,  as  the  mnk- 
ing  Republican  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  would  be  willing 
to  take  it  to  conference,  with  the  under- 
standing that  as  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  check  it  out  even  with  the 
appropriate  departments,  the  Soiator 
would  understand  that  we  will  do  our 
best  to  hold  it,  but  it  will  be  subject  to 
checking  out  with  all  concerned. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  appreciate  that 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expressed  what  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  would  be  in  terms  of  Colo- 
rado. As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  completely  clear 
what  the  impact  might  be  in  other  pfirts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  worthwhile  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference  and 
I  would  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  say  that 
although  this  originally  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Metropolitan  Den- 
ver Foimdation  in  Colorado  which  ad- 
ministers comprehensive  prepaid  plana, 
the  pending  amendments,  if  adopted,  will 
apply  equally  around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  renminder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESromO     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Oambrell  ) .  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.     MUSKIE.     Mr.     President,     the 
health  care  crisis  in  America  has  only 
recently  emerged  into  the  public  con- 
sciousness. We  have  begun  to  realize  that 
our  health  care  system  does  not  do  an 
adequate    job    of    keeping    Americans 
healthy.  The  health  crisis  affects  every 
American.  For  those  who  are  very  poor, 
health   care   is   unavailable   because   of 
cost.  For  those  who  live  in  our  Inner 
cities  or  in  our  rural  areas,  health  serv- 
ices are  too  far  away.  For  the  average 
American  family,  health  care  Is  a  prob- 
lem because  costs  are  rising  at  alarming 
rates:    routine   health   care   drains   our 
pocketbooks.  and  serious  health  care  can 
mean  economic  catastrophe  to  a  family 
These  are  some  of  the  stark  facts : 
Between  1966  and  1980.  the  number  of 
workers  who  cannot  work  due  to  illness 
will  climb  from  13  million  to  21  million. 

Seventy-five  thousand  newborn  babies 
die  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

The  number  of  general  practitioners 
has  declined  35  percent  since  1957— 
and  foreign  physicians  now  constitute 
more  than  25  percent  of  our  Nation's 
doctors. 

One  hundred  fifty  counties  across  the 
country  have  absolutely  no  health  pro- 
fessionals of  any  kind.  In  most  central 
cities,  the  situation  is  as  bad — or  just  a 
little  better.  In  the  Kenwood  section  of 
Chicago,  there  are  only  two  physicians 
for  46.000  people. 

"The  cost  of  medical   care  has  sky- 
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rocketed  to  over  $80  billion  annually.  At 
the  same  time,  the  health  insurance  In- 
dustry has  used  its  actuarial  studies  to 
exclude  segment  after  segment  of  our 
society  from  access  to  medical  protection. 
The  poor  are  abandoned  to  uneven  and 
often  Inhimian  public  health  services. 
And  the  average  family  is  caught 
squarely  In  the  middle — too  well  off  to 
qualify  for  government  help — too  pres- 
sured to  help  themselves  with  compre- 
hensive insurance. 

In  the  end,  millions  of  Americans  go 
without  adequate  medical  care.  They 
cannot  afford  it.  They  are  afraid  it  will 
break  them.  Or  they  cannot  find  a  doc- 
tor. Some  of  them  die.  Others  are  left 
destitute.  And  most  of  them  fall  victim 
to  needless  pain  and  needless  suffering. 
They  are  our  parents — our  children — 
our  friends  and  our  fellow  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Care  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  held  hearings  in  California  dur- 
ing May  to  see  what  kind  of  health  care 
our  older  citizens  are  receiving  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  The 
hearing  clearly  demonstrated  that  be- 
cause of  rising  costs  and  because  of 
poorly  designed  systems,  literally  tens 
of  thousands  of  older  Americans  receive 
poor  health  care  or  no  health  care  at  all. 
Part  of  this  is  due  to  cutbacks  in  medi- 
care and  medicaid  that  put  even  the  most 
basic  health  care  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  elderly  citizens.  Part  of  this  is  a  re- 
sult of  rigid  and  short-sighted  regula- 
tions of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  hearing  made  clear  that  even 
if  the  regulations  were  changed  and  fi- 
nances made  available,  we  still  would  not 
be  able  to  have  decent  health  cswe  for 
our  older  Americans  because  we  do  not 
have  the  institutions  that  can  deliver  it. 
In  minority  commimlties,  there  are  not 
enough  doctors  nor  clinics.  ITiere  are  not 
the  kind  of  people  who  can  communicate 
with  the  community  smd  earn  their  sense 
of  trust.  There  are  no  means  for  getting 
older  people  to  the  doctors  or,  even  bet- 
ter, the  doctors  to  the  older  people. 

"To  remedy  this  health  crisis  we  need 
a  medical  bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans. 

The  first  medical  right  of  all  Ameri- 
cans is  care  within  their  means.  Admis- 
sion to  a  hospital  or  a  doctor's  ofSce 
should  depend  on  the  state  of  an  indi- 
vidual's health,  not  the  size  of  his  wallet. 
And  we  caimot  depend  upon  reform  by 
halfway  measures  and  halfhearted  com- 
promise. A  right  to  medical  care  which 
left  the  burden  of  cost  on  the  poor  and 
the  near  poor  would  mock  its  own  pur- 
pose. The  only  sure  security  is  federally 
funded  universal  health  insurance.  That 
is  our  best  hope  for  the  future — and  a 
priority  goal  in  1971. 

Senator  Kknnmtt  is  leading  the  battle 
for  this  legislation  and  I  support  his  ef- 
forts In  every  way.  National  health  in- 
surance will  mean  that  all  Americans,  no 
matter  what  their  means,  no  matter  what 
their  needs,  can  afford  quality  health 
care.  When  this  legislation  is  passed,  it 
will  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  so- 
cial justice  in  our  Nation.  _ 

The  second  medical  right  of  all  Amer- 


icans Is  care  within  their  reach.  For  even 
if  we  guaranteed  the  pMtjrment  of  health 
costs,  millions  of  our  citizens  could  not 
find  sufficient  medical  services.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  only  inequitable — It  is  also  un- 
dermanned and  inefficient.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  Nation  must  now 
respond  with  Federal  financial  incentives 
that  will  insure  real  reform. 

So  health  insurance  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  need  enough  doctors  and  re- 
lated medical  personnel  to  treat  those 
who  will  be  able  to  afford  decent  health 
care  under  naticHial  health  insurance. 
And  we  must  provide  the  institutions  to 
bring  that  health  care  to  every  American. 
We  will  need  special  health  clinics  and 
out-reach  efforts  for  our  inner  cities.  In 
rural  areas,  different  systems  for  health 
care  delivery  must  be  developed.  For  the 
aged,  we  must  create  home  health  care 
teams  that  can  move  doctors  to  the  el- 
derly, when  the  elderly  cannot  move  to 
the  doctors.  And  we  must  devise  the  tech- 
niques to  insure  that  every  family  in 
America  can  and  will  utilize  health  care 
facilities  for  its  children. 

Finally,  the  third  medical  right  Is 
health  care  on  a  regular  basis  so  that 
everyone  can  receive  the  benefits  of  pre- 
ventive medicine.  We  must  provide 
enough  health  education,  supervision, 
and  periodic  checkups  so  that  health 
problems  are  caught  in  the  beginning, 
when  they  can  be  cured,  rather  than  in 
the  end,  when  it  is  too  late  for  cure.  Not 
only  is  this  health  care  maintenance  ap- 
proach vastly  more  economical  than  our 
system  today,  but  it  is  also  the  only  hu- 
mane way  to  provide  for  health  care 
treatment. 

These  tasks  will  require  great  changes. 
They  will  require  great  imagination.  They 
will  require  great  resources.  But  they 
must  be  done,  if  we  are  to  guarantee  to 
every  American  a  healthy  life.  I  plan  to 
contribute  to  this  effort  by  offering  vari- 
ous proposals  to  increase  our  health  man- 
power and  to  create  new  institutions  for 
health  care  delivery.  Today  the  Senate 
is  considering  legislation  that  will  al- 
low us  to  overcome  some  of  these  health 
manpower  problems. 

First,  we  need  more  doctors  and  more 
medical  personnel.  By  1980  our  estimated 
shortage  of  doctors  will  be  26,000,  of  den- 
tists 56,000.  of  nurses  210,000,  and  of  al- 
lied health  manpower  432,000.  We  simply 
do  not  have  enough  people  being  trained 
today  to  provide  the  health  care  for 
America  tomorrow.  In  fact,  we  are  losing 
ground,  because  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  medical  personnel  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  Increase  in  our  population. 

Second,  we  must  reorient  our  medical 
training  so  that  doctors  are  trained  in 
those  types  of  medical  practice  where  we 
have  critical  manpower  shortages.  "The 
largest  such  category  is  the  "primary 
care"  area.  TTils  includes  the  practice  of 
family  medicine — a  new  kind  of  general 
practitioner — internal  medicine,  pedia- 
trics, obstetrics,  and  gynecology.  An  es- 
timated 90  percent  of  the  health  care 
needs  of  Americans  can  be  handled  by 
these  doctors.  It  is  only  the  unusual  case, 
on  a  statistical  basis,  that  requires  the 


medical  specialist.  Yet,  only  one-third  of 
medical  students  are  now  being  trained  in 
these  areas.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
train  only  one-third  of  our  new  medical 
personnel  to  take  responsibility  tor  about 
90  percent  of  our  health  care  needs. 

Thlrtl,  as  I  mentlKXied  above ,  we  muat  di- 
rectly focus  on  the  problem  of  training  medi- 
cal penotinel  to  work  In  our  inner  cltiea  and 
runU  are«a. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  Immediate  steps  to 
train  aocUlary  medical  personnel.  Tbeae  phy- 
sicians' assistants  and  nurses  should  be  train- 
ed to  assume  the  routine  tasks  of  examina- 
tion and  medical  practice  so  that  doctors  will 
be  free  to  spend  more  time  to  use  their 
special  skills.  If  we  dont  vat  our  doctors 
more  efllclently,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
provide  decent  health  care  for  everyone. 

Fifth,  we  must  begin  to  Introduce  Into  our 
medical  schools  more  training  for  Inter- 
disciplinary care  and  the  health  team  ap- 
proach. The  physician  and  the  supporting 
personnti  muat  be  prepared  to  work  together 
effectively  on  a  single  health  problem  so  that 
we  can  break  down  the  fractured,  disjointed 
ai^xroach  to  the  health  care  of  particular  in- 
dividuals that  too  often  prev«ms  today. 

Finally,  we  must  iDcrease  the  number  of 
minority  and  disadvantaged  group  members 
Into  medical  training  at  all  levels.  Without 
these  people  we  will  never  be  able  to  fully 
serve  the  communities  from  which  they  oome. 
Only  they  can  establish  the  tz-ust  and  com- 
munication with  medical  consumers  which 
wlU  Introduce  health  care  Into  many  of  our 
comniunltlea. 

The  legislation  now  being  considered  In 
the  Senate  begins  to  remedy  m&ny  of  these 
problems.  I  «ui^x>rt  this  legislation.  Last 
nwnth,  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  offered  an 
amendment  containing  proposals  that  we 
both  felt  would  substantially  Improve  the 
bill  now  under  oonsidemtion.  The  Health 
Subcommittee  and  the  tAbor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  adopited  these  propoBals. 

These  proposals  now  Id  the  bill  provide  for: 

First.  Construction  Orante: 

Under  Part  B  of  Title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  for  the  construction  of 
new  health  teaching  faculties.  Section  723(b) 
requires  that  all  the  funds  needed  to  com- 
plete each  construction  project  will  be  held 
in  reserve  from  the  funds  available  In  the 
first  year  that  the  grant  for  oonsAructlon  Is 
awarded.  This  means  that  a  project  that  will 
take  three  or  four  years  to  complete  takes 
three  or  four  tlntee  the  amount  of  moi>ey  out 
of  the  appropriated  funds  than  Is  actually 
spent. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1965  only 
about  40  i>ercent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  have  actually  been  spent.  As  a  re- 
sult there  is  now  a  backlog  of  79  approved 
but  imfunded  construction  projects.  Of 
these  projects.  19  already  have  local 
matching  funds — usually  40  percent  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project — 
ready  and  waiting. 

To  reduce  this  backlog,  our  provision 
changes  section  722(b)  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  reserve  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  health  education  facil- 
ities. This  will  allow  us  to  immediately 
begin  construction  of  health  teaching  fa- 
cilities that  are  needed  today  and  that 
will  be  even  more  desperately  needed  to- 
morrow. 

Second.  Grants  for  resident  training. 

The  program  for  training  medical  resi- 
dents needs  help.  "The  quality  of  educa- 
tion provided  to  residents  in  various  in- 
stitutions varies  tremendously.  We  need 
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good  educational  progranu,  prognuxu 
that  take  time  and  money  In  additions  to 
the  already  fine  practice  of  medicine  in 
these  hospitals.  Now  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing theee  residents  is  borne  either  by 
medical  schools  or  by  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  Involved.  This  is  unfair.  All 
Americans  should  help  pay  for  the  decent 
education  for  the  next  generation  of 
practitioners. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  balance 
between  training  in  primary  care  and  in 
specialities,  that  I  spoke  of  above.  It  must 
be  remedied  by  balanced  training  of  resi- 
dents. Finally,  postgraduate  training  in 
medicine  is  too  long.  The  development  of 
shorter  training  for  our  doctors  must  be 
encouraged. 

Our  provision  tries  to  remedy  these 
problems  by  authorizing  per  capita 
grants  to  public  and  private  accredited 
schools  for  payment  of  the  educational 
costs  of  approved  resident  postgraduate 
training.  This  will  set  a  baseline  for 
quality  education  and  relieve  some  of  the 
burden  of  this  training  for  the  hospitals 
and  patients  Involved. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  grant  to  such 
institutions  of  $3,000  for  each  full-time 
resident  being  trained  In  primary  health 
care  or  in  any  other  speciality  in  which 
there  is  a  shortage  of  physicians.  A  grant 
<rf  $1,500  Is  provided  for  other  residents. 
In  this  way,  we  will  help  correct  the 
serious  Imbalance  of  health  manpower 
training.  In  addition,  institutions  apply- 
ing for  grants  must  also  undertake  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  doctors  to  enroll  in 
training  in  primary  health  care  and  must 
assure  the  Secretary  that  they  will  In- 
crease the  number  of  resident  training 
slots  in  that  area. 

Finally,  no  training  institution  will  re- 
crive  such  grants  for  residency  training 
for  more  than  3  yean.  This  will  en- 
courage the  movement  to  shorten  the 
years  of  postgraduate  medical  training 
consistent  with  recent  initiatives  by 
organized  medicine. 

I  believe  these  sections  of  the  bill  are 
solid  contrlbutionB  to  the  remaking  of 
our  health  care  system.  They  will  allow 
us  to  begin  building  more  medical  schools 
at  once,  expanding  the  pipeline  that  sup- 
plies tomorrow's  doctors.  They  will  up- 
grade our  residency  programs.  And  they 
win  help  more  doctors  Into  those  fields 
where  we  now  have  severe  shortages.  I 
believe  that  the  sections  of  the  health 
manpower  bill  will  be  a  good  start  in 
curing  the  shortage  and  Imbalance  in 
our  health  manpower  training. 

8.     934:      STAWUTT     AKD     PBOOSKBS     n»     BXALTH 

PkorxasiONS  bducation 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare  Committee  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  (Mr. 
KnjHTDY)  are  deserving  of  great  praise 
for  the  substantial  contributions  they 
have  made  both  In  terms  of  initiative  and 
leadership,  to  the  development  of  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1971  as  reported 
from  the  c<Hnmittee. 
The  ranking  minority  members  of  the 


committee  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  OoMnncx)  also  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  this  legislation 
and  showed  outstanding  bipartisan  co- 
operation during  our  deliberations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  I  participated  In  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill  in  both  suboommlttee 
and  in  full  committee.  I  believe  that 
through  the  direction  and  flexttillity  of 
the  respective  chairmen,  we  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  which  wHl  enable  this  Na- 
tion to  take  steps  essential  to  meeting 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  our 
health  system:  the  shortage,  maldistri- 
bution, and  to  a  certain  extent,  poor  uti- 
lization of  health  professicnals. 

There  are  three  major  provisions  in 
this  bill,  which  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  in  particular:  First,  the  system  for  in- 
stitutional support,  second,  the  programs 
for  Increased  student  financial  assist- 
ance, and  third,  the  provisions  for  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  In  schools  of  the 
health  professions.  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied that  the  bill  contains  amendments 
I  offered  in  each  of  these  areas. 

INimTUTIOMAI.    SITFPOIT 

The  bill  extends  authorities  for  pro- 
grams to  support  health  professions  edu- 
cation, with  major  modifications.  I  feel 
we  have  produced  an  approach  to  insti- 
tutional support  which  will  encourage 
medical  schools  and  other  schools  of  the 
health  professions  to  undertake  steady 
expansions  in  enrollments,  to  improve 
currlculums.  and  to  undertake  innova- 
tive educational  programs.  The  method 
to  achieve  this  end  embodies  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  in  subcommittee  to  coa- 
dltion  capitation  payments — per  student 
Institutional  entitiements — on  enroll- 
ment expansion,  curriculum  improve- 
ment, educational  limovations,  shortened 
currlculums.   and  other  priority  areas. 

Most  medical  schools  and  other  health 
professions  Institutions  are  undergoing 
a  serious  financial  crisis,  costs  are  rising 
at  a  rate  far  bejrond  the  amount  which 
can  be  met  by  individual  student  tui- 
tion, endowments,  and  other  nontultion 
income.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  national  needs  for  the  health  pro- 
fessionals trained  by  these  institutions 
are  so  critical  that  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral subsidization  is  essenttial.  This  con- 
clusion was  also  reached  by  the  Carne- 
gie Commission  on  Higher  Education 
in  its  special  report.  "Higher  Education 
and  the  Nation's  Health." 

With  present  levels  of  institutional 
support,  institutions  are  experiencing 
great  difficulty  in  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  students  they  train,  reforming 
curricula,  and  improving  training,  all 
essential  to  the  graduation  of  health 
professionals  and  new  types  of  health 
personnel  capable  of  meeting  the  greater 
smd  increasingly  complex  demands  be- 
ing made  on  them  today.  Such  improve- 
ment and  reform  could  include  addi- 
tional training  in  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  dn;g  abuse,  narcotics  ad- 
diction, alcoholism,  and  training  in  the 
family  practice  of  medicine,  as  well  as 
new  methods  of  rendering  health  serv- 


ices, such  as  the  team  concept,  among 
others. 

To  meet  these  problems,  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  included  in  the  Institu- 
ticmal  grants  provisions  of  the  proposed 
new  sections  770  and  771  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  would  provide  for  a 
basic  Institutional  capitation  award  con- 
sisting of  $50,000  for  each  institution 
plus  three  tyi>es  of  capitation  grants  or 
bonuses  as  follows:  a  capitation  grant 
for  each  full-time  enrolled  student  or 
equivalent  thereof,  a  bonus  capitation 
for  first-year  enrollment  Increases,  and 
an  incentive  capitation  grant  for  each 
3 -year  graduate. 

The  committee  determined  that  the 
national  Interest  is  deeply  involved  in 
the  ability  of  these  Institutions  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  them,  and  de- 
termined tliat  a  reasonable  P^deral  de- 
gree of  suiHwrt  should  be  equivalent  to 
roughly  one-third  of  the  average  per 
student  cost  Incurred  nationally  by  such 
Institutions. 

This  one-third  support  would  be  met 
through  the  utilization  of  the  capita- 
tion procedure  I  have  outlined: 

BASIC     SmtOLXJCXNT    CAKTATIOM 

This  grant  would  consist  of  $50,000 
plus  a  specified  amount  for  each  enrolled 
student — or  equivalent — in  the  several 
disciplines  as  follows:  scho<ds  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry.  $4,000; 
schools  of  optometry  $1,000;  schools  of 
pharmacy  $600;  schools  of  podiatry  $900; 
and  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 
$2,000. 

BONTTS    CAPrrATION    FOB   BKBOLLMXNT    INCBKABI 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  schools  of 
the  health  professions  to  Increase  en- 
rollment and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
or  Improve  their  standards  of  excellence, 
the  bill  would  provide  bonus  awards  for 
each  member  of  certain  expanded  first- 
year  classes  for  each  year  such  class  is 
enrolled  at  the  school.  Schools  of  the  re- 
spective disciplines  would  be  entitied  to 
the  foUowing  amoimts  for  each  student 
in  such  a  "bonus"  class:  Schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  and  dentistry:  $2,000; 
schools  of  optometry:  $400;  schools  of 
pharmacy:  $300;  schools  of  podiatry: 
$400;  and  schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine: $1,000.  These  bonus  awards  would 
be  provided  if  the  school  increased  ac- 
cording to  a  steady  progression  or  a  fixed 
number  ^read  over  a  3-year  period. 

To  avoid  placing  insurmoimtable  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  schools  tmable  to 
increase  their  enroDment  incrementally 
each  year,  and  to  avoid  imposing  special 
hardships  on  those  schools  which  have 
already  undergone  exceptional  growth 
in  class  size  in  recent  years,  schools  are 
given  the  option  of  spreading  excellent 
increases  backward  either  to  years  now 
past  or  to  futiire  "past"  years  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  rather  than  being 
required  to  Increase  at  a  set  percentage 
of  number  each  year.  Thus,  a  school 
could  have  a  substantial  Increase  in  1 
year  preceded  or  followed  by  a  year  in 
which  the  increase  is  smaller  without  los- 
ing its  diglbllity  for  a  bonus  for  in- 
creased enrollment. 
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However,  requirements  for  eligibility 
would  be  met  only  if  the  school  achieved 
over  each  3 -year  period  an  increase  in 
its  first  year  places  of  15  percent  or  IS 
students,  whichever  is  greater — or  an 
increase  of  10  percent  or  10  students  over 
a  2-year  period.  Our  intent  is  also  that 
in  the  future,  schools  would  increase 
their  enrollment  from  year  to  year  or  at 
least  not  reduce  enrollments  in  any  par- 
ticular year  when  using  the  spread-back 
provision. 

INCBNTIVB  CAPTTATION  TO  SHORTZK  CUXKItrULTTM 

This  bonus  would  offer  incentives  to 
shortening  the  education  and  training 
period  of  students  at  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  or  dentistry  by  making  a 
payment  of  $6,000  for  each  third  year 
graduate,  $2,000  more  than  the  $4,000  the 
school  would  have  received  if  that  stu- 
dent had  continued  into  the  fourth  year. 

SITBMISSION  or  A  PLAN 

With  this  very  substantial  financial 
support  offered  health  professions 
schools,  I  felt  it  essential  that  the  schools 
should  also  make  every  effort  possible  to 
develop  programs  responsive  to  other  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  proposed  that  before  a  school  could 
be  eligible  for  any  institutional — $50,000 
per  school — or  capitation  award,  it  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  the  school  intends  to 
continue,  expand,  or  initiate  improve- 
ments in  at  least  three  areas  of  recog- 
nized national  need. 

CAPITATIOK  CONDITIONS 

Nine  categories  of  recognized  national 
need  are  listed  in  the  legislation  to  health 
manpower  training  expansion  and  im- 
provement. They  are  similar  to  the  cate- 
grorles  in  the  special  project  and  initia- 
tive grant  categories  in  section  122  of 
the  bill — new  section  772  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act — which  are  designed 
to  support  larger  scale  innovations.  The 
capitation  condition  categories  them- 
selves are  largely  self-explanatory  in 
terms  of  their  aims:  First,  curriculum 
improvements  and  shortening;  second, 
interdisciplinary  training;  third,  train- 
ing for  new  roles,  types,  and  levels  of 
health  personnel;  foiurth,  teaching  or- 
ganization and  provision  of  health  care; 
fifth,  increasing  the  supply  of  health 
professionals;  sixth,  training  in  clinical 
pharmacology  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse;  seventh,  in  pharmacy,  stress  on 
clinical  pharmacy:  eighth.  Increases  in 
minority  group  enrollment  and  reten- 
tion; and  ninth,  special  emphasis  on 
training  in  primary  care  and  family 
practice. 

CAPITATION   PENAI.TIXS 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  capita- 
tion condition  categories  are  identical  to 
the  situation  for  which  capitation  bonus 
incentives  payments  are  awarded:  In- 
creased enrollment,  curriculum  shorten- 
ing, and  the  training  for  new  roles,  types, 
and  levels  of  health  personnel— thereby 
giving  health  professions  institutions  a 
double  incentive  to  establish  such  prion;ty 
programs. 
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My  amendment  put  teeth  into  the  plan 
requirement  by  requiring  the  Institution 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  three  pro- 
grams included  in  its  plan  in  order  to 
receive  the  next  year's  full  capitation  to 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
Penalties  would  be  levied  in  the  f<wm  of 
a  10-  to  30-percent  reduction  in  the  years 
subsequent  to  the  year  in  which  the 
award  was  made  for  those  institutions 
which,  by  failing  satisfactorily  to  carry 
out  their  plans,  indicate  a  lack  of  re- 
sponse to  the  national  needs. 

This  reduction  would  be  made  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  for  each  failure  to  in- 
stitute or  carry  out  satisfactorily  one  of 
the  three  programs  specified  in  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  Institution.  Thus,  an  in- 
stitution which  met  the  basic  prerequisite 
of  submitting  a  qualifying  plan  would  re- 
ceive its  entitiemrait  for  the  next  year.  It 
would  also  be  giiaranteed  a  minimiin^ 
grant  representing  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  potential  amoimt  to  which  it 
would  be  entitled  in  the  following  year. 
Upon  satisfactorily  carrying  out  at  least 
the  three  capitation  condition  programs 
in  the  plan,  the  school  would  be  en- 
titied to  the  full  100  percent  capitation 
award  for  the  next  year.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, any  reductions — ^up  to  30  per- 
cent—necessitated by  failure  to  carry  out 
the  minimum  number  of  capitation  con- 
dition programs  would  be  made  in  the 
subsequent  year's  award.  No  repayment 
of  the  award  already  made  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year  would  be  required.  A 
special  provision  permits  the  Secretary 
to  waive  recovery  in  extreme  hardship 
cases — once  every  5  years  per  school — 
but  I  would  hope  this  provision  would  be 
used  sparingly. 

INCZNTtVXS    TO    KSTABUSH    TXAININC    PBOCBAMS 
POB   CUNICAI.    PRABMACISTS 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  special  emphasis  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  to  train  clinical 
pharmacists  in  schools  of  pharmacy.  The 
bill  provides  that  each  school  of  phar- 
macy, in  order  to  receive  100  percent  of 
its  capitation  award,  must  include  in  its 
plan  and  carry  out  a  program  for  em- 
phasizing such  training  among  its  three 
planned  capitation  condition  programs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  failure 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  would  re- 
sult in  the  school's  ineligibility  to  qualify 
for  the  first-year  enrollment  increase 
bonus,  which  I  described  previously. 

As  the  number  and  complexity  of 
available  prescription  and  nonprescrip- 
tion drug  products  increases,  and  the  use, 
abuse,  misuse,  and  overuse  of  drugs  is 
also  on  the  rise,  the  need  for  additional 
supportive  personnel  in  the  field  of 
clinical  pharmacy  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent. Clinical  pharmacy  training  pre- 
pares the  pharmacist  for  greater  respon- 
sibility in  direct  relationships  with  the 
patient  in  drug  misuse,  abuse,  toxicity 
and  nonprescription  drug  advice  as  well 
as  in  closer  working  relationships  with 
physicians,  dentists,  and  other  health 
professionals.  For  example,  a  community 
pharmacist  is  the  first  contact  in  the 
health  system  for  many  patients  simply 
because  the  patients  come  to  him  first. 


The  specialized  training  of  the  clinical 
pharmacist  will  enable  him  to  relieve  a 
great  many  of  the  demands  made  upon 
the  health  professional,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding an  alternative  to  the  possible  mis- 
use of  emergency  health  facilities. 

Dr.  Margaret  McCarron,  associate 
professor  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at 
the  University  of  Southern  (California, 
has  written  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
education  of  the  patient-oriented  phar- 
macist. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  paper  be  set  forth  in 
the  RxcoRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ThCTe  be- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

I  believe  Dr.  McCarron  dramatizes  the 
potential  contribution  of  the  fully  uti- 
lized clinical  pharmacist  to  the  provisions 
of  health  care  when  he  fimctions  as  a 
fully  recognized  member  of  the  medical 
community.  I  feel  she  explains  cogently 
the  reasons  for  the  special  incentives  in 
my  amendment  for  clinical  pharmacy — 
and  pharmacology,  where  appropriate — 
training  at  pharmacy  schools. 

CAPITATION  AWABO  POB  TKAINING  OP  PHTSICIAIW' 
OB    DEMTI8TS'   ASSIST  AMTS 

There  Is  one  additional  capitation 
award  which  I  would  like  to  highlight — 
the  procedure  whereby  each  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry  hav- 
ing a  program  for  the  training  of  phj^- 
cians'  or  dentists'  assistants  would  re- 
ceive an  award  of  $1,350  for  each  full- 
time  student  enrolled  in  such  a  program. 
I  offered  this  amendment  to  encourage 
the  training  of  these  individuals  in  the 
same  educational  setting  as  physicians 
and  dentists,  thereby,  as  an  additional 
benefit,  to  foster  the  development  of  the 
health  team  training  concept  as  well. 

The  role  of  the  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' assistants  in  the  provision  of  health 
care  is  one  of  the  most  promising  de- 
velopments on  the  horizon  in  alleviating 
the  severe  shortages  of  health  man- 
power. This  well-trahied  new  type  of 
health  professional  extmds  the  ability 
of  the  physician  or  dentist  to  provide  the 
highly  skilled  treatment  for  which  he 
has  been  trained  to  more  individuals, 
saving  him  the  precious  time  which  can 
be  consumed  by  routine  tasks  in  the 
care  of  patients. 

^Vhere  physicians'  assistants  have 
been  fimctioning  in  a  clinical  situation, 
or  in  a  doctor's  office,  they  have  had  a 
high  degree  of  acceptance  by  pattents. 
In  many  cases,  the  patients  have,  on  re- 
turning to  the  clinic  or  office,  asked  for 
appointments  with  the  physician's  as- 
sistant rather  than  the  physician.  These 
assistants  have  been  extremely  adept  at 
esteblishing  a  relationship  of  trust  with 
the  patient,  enabling  the  assistants,  in 
many  cases,  to  develop  a  history  of  the 
patient's  Illness  and  its  contributing  fac- 
tors in  more  depth  than  had  been  pos- 
sible where  a  patient  felt  reticent  about 
monopolizing  a  busy  doctor's  time  or 
was  unable  to  identify  with  a  doctor  to 
the  extent  possible  with  a  physician's 
assistant. 
Since  I  recognize  these  training  pro- 
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KTuns  are  still  in  the  .  developinental 
stage,  no  attempt  was  made  in  the  legis- 
lation to  define  either  the  scope  of 
duties  of  a  physician's  or  dentist's  as- 
sistant, or  the  duration  of  his  training. 
In  order  to  cover  both  the  short-term 
training — 1  year  or  less — such  as  in 
the  Medex  program  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  Charles  r>rcw  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  at  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Hospital  In  Los 
Angeles — incidentally,  the  only  current 
application  of  thi>  Medez  program  to  an 
urban  situation — and  the  University  of 
Alabama,  among  others,  and  the  longer 
term — 2  years — such  as  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, or  the  4-year  program,  sitth  as 
at  Alderson  Broaddus. 

I  feel  all  three  categories  of  physi- 
cians' assistants  described  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  od  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  should 
be  covered.  These  are:  the  type  A  assist- 
ant, distinguished  by  his  ability  to  inte- 
grate and  Interpret  findings  on  the  basis 
of  general  medical  knowledge  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  independent  judgment; 
the  type  B  assistant,  highly  specialized 
in  one  clinical  procedure:  and  the  tsrpe 
C  assistant,  who  is  generally  proficient  in 
medical  procedures,  but  without  the  abil- 
ity to  use  independent  Judgment  to  the 
degree  of  the  type  A   assistant. 

Over  50  physicians'  assistants  pro- 
grams are  being  developed  throughout 
the  Nation  producing  support  personnel 
in  these  three  categories.  The  costs  vary, 
depending  on  the  degree  of  training  and 
the  previous  exijerience  required  of  the 
student,  but  In  general,  costs  are  not  out 
of  line  with  the  costs  of  training  health 
professionals.  I  would  expect  that  the 
requirement  I  suggested  in  the  bill  for  a 
systematic  program  for  retrieving  all 
facts  and  figures  regarding  actual  physi- 
cians' assistants  program  costs  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  valuable  Information, 
not  now  available. 

TTDDKNT    SCHOLABSaiPS   AND    LOANS 

In  the  bill's  provisions  for  student 
scholarships  and  loans,  I  was  pleased 
that  so  many  of  the  recommendaJJons  of 
S.  372.  the  Health  Professions  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971,  which  I  introduced 
with  the  bipartisan  cosponsorship  of 
Senators  Wn.UAMS,  Kxknxdt,  Javits. 
HoGHKs,  Eagleton.  and  Nelson,  were 
adopted  in  S.  934.  The  purposes  of  these 
amendments  were  to  make  important 
improvements  in  the  health  professions 
studoit  loan  and  scholarship  programs, 
to  encourage  greater  representation  of 
the  educationally  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged in  the  health  professions, 
and  to  provide  incentives  for  health  pro- 
fessionals to  practice  in  urban  and  rural 
poverty  areas. 

I  am  partlctUarly  pleased  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
visions contained  in  S.  934.  As  I  proposed 
in  8.  372,  the  bill  extends  for  5  years 
present  authorities  for  the  student  loan 
programs  and  raises  the  amount  a  stu- 
dent may  borrow  in  any  year  from  $2,500 
to  $3,500. 

In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
special  consideration  for  guaranteed 
loans  to  students  of  the  health  profes- 


sions under  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
Benefits  of  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
may  not  be  readily  available  to  many 
students  who  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
loans  from  private  sources.  However,  I 
believe  the  committee  is  wise  in  making 
this  source  of  financial  support  available, 
although  I  share  in  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee  report  with 
respect  to  the  danger  of  permitting  too 
much  reliance  on  this  form  of  financial 
aid  to  meet  the  needs  of  students, 
especially  the  disadvantaged. 

Another  provision  which  I  believe 
ofTers  a  partial  soluticm  to  the  problem 
of  maldistribution  of  health  professionals 
is  the  new  authority  provided  for  for- 
glvmesa  of  loans  for  certain  kinds  of 
service  in  shortage  areas.  The  types  of 
service  encotiraged  by  this  Incentive 
would  be  general,  family,  internal,  or 
pediatric  medicine,  as  well  as  those  areas 
of  practice  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  determine  to  l>e  essential  in  certain 
geographical  shortage  areas.  This  pro- 
vision parallels  the  forgiveness  provision 
I  proposed  in  8.  372.  and  I  am  delighted 
that  the  committee  accepted  my  amend- 
ment, with  Senator  Eaglkton.  to  increase 
annual  forgiveness  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  loan,  which  should  benefit  those 
students  with  the  greatest  loan. 

Whereas,  currently,  extra  loan  forgive- 
ness is  provided  for  service  only  in  a 
rural  area,  the  bill  reported  from  com- 
mittee adopts  my  S.  372  proposal  to  ex- 
pand extra  loan  forgiveness  for  practice 
in  urban  areas  with  severely  inadequate 
medical  service. 

In  addition,  as  in  S.  372,  the  bill 
amends  the  scholarship  program  to  ex- 
tend its  authority  for  5  years  and  raise 
the  maximum  scholarship  amount  avail- 
able per  student  from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 
Scholarships  would  be  limited  to  students 
of  exceptional  financial  need  and  m 
students  from  low-income  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families  who 
need  such  financial  assistance  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study. 

Furthermore,  the  schools  would  re- 
ceive a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  scholarship  funds  available 
to  them.  The  present  formula  provides 
schools  $200  for  each  student  enrolled; 
S.  934  would  change  the  formula  so  that 
this  amount  would  be  equivalent  to  $300 
per  student. 

Moreover,  as  an  incentive  to  the  en- 
rollmoit  of  students  from  economically 
or  educationally  disadvantaged  environ- 
ments, the  bill  includes  an  amendment 
I  offered — based  on  my  8.  372 — to  add 
$3,000  to  a  school's  scholarship  fund 
for  each  such  student  enrolled  In  fiscal 
years  1974.  1975,  and  1976. 

fULL  CTILIZATIOir   or   njUCATIONAI,  TALKNT  FOB 
TMB    HXALTB    PBOFKaSIONS 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  major 
change  made  by  this  legislation  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize — the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students  in  medical  and  other  health 
ITTofessions  schools. 

I  am  delighted  the  committee  adopted 
my  amendment  containing  this  new 
program  in  virtually  the  same  form  I 


proposed  it  last  Congress  and  again  this 
year  in  S.  372.  The  only  difference  from 
my  original  iHt>po6al  is  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
the  last  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  outreach  pro- 
gram when  combined  with  a  niuiber  of 
the  important  changes  in  tin  health 
professions  loan  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams, which  I  described  earlier,  would 
provide  long  overdue  special  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  students  to  enter  the 
health  professions.  In  addition,  to  pro- 
vide ^}ecial  encouragement  to  students 
from  low-income  or  otherwise  disad- 
vantaged families  to  enter  the  health 
professions,  and  to  help  alleviate  their 
concern  that  a  loan  might  be  an  impos- 
sible burden  if  they  should  not  complete 
their  course  of  study,  the  biU  would  also 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  cancel  loans, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  situations. 

An  important  facet  of  the  overall 
shortage  of  health  professionals  is  the 
disproportionately  low  representation  of 
minority  groups  in  such  professions; 
their  representation  falls  far  short  of  the 
proportions  which  such  groups  represent 
in  the  population  as  a  whole.  For  exam- 
ple, although  blacks  make  up  11.2  per- 
cent of  our  population,  only  2  percent  of 
the  medical  profession  is  black.  There 
are  only  6,000  black  physicians  in  the  en- 
tire Nation;  one  out  of  every  560  whites 
is  a  Physician  while  the  rate  for  blacks 
is  one  out  of  every  3.800.  Although  com- 
parable nationwide  data  is  not,  available, 
and  representation  of  Chicanos.  Indians, 
and  those  of  oriental  descent  is  estimated 
to  be  even  lower  proportionately.  For  ex- 
ample, although  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates indicate  that  Chicanos  comprise 
approximately  13  percent  of  the  total 
population  in  the  southwestern  States, 
Chicanos  comprise  only  1  percent  of  thn 
medical  student  bodies  in  those  States 

An  October  1970  report  by  the  Car 
negie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
stresses  the  need  to  train  minority  group 
health  professionals: 

The  need  to  train  more  minority-group 
physlcUns  and  dentists  la  crucial.  They  can 
play  a  leadership  role  In  stimulating  more 
emphasis  on  adequate  health  care  services 
and  health  education  for  minority  groups, 
and  they  can  undoubtedly  relate  to  patients 
of  their  own  races  more  effectively  than 
white  practitioners. 

I  feel  the  unequal  representation  of 
minority  students  in  the  health  profes- 
sions is  due  in  large  part  to  two  things: 
the  lack  of  effective  counseling  to  en- 
courage and  assist  minority  students  to 
enter  the  health  professions,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  existing  financial  aid  pro- 
grams to  provide  assistance  at  levels 
which  would  enable  the  disadvantaged 
to  meet  the  enormous,  exploding  costs 
of  undergraduate  and  graduate  educa- 
tion in  the  health  professions. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  S.  934  meets  both 
these  major  Impediments  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  minority  and  disadvantaged 
students. 

First,  the  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
724  to  tlUe  vn  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  grants  and 
contracts  to  schools  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  purpose 
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of  identifying,  encouraging,  and  assist- 
ing disadvantaged  individuals  with  a  po- 
tential for  education  or  training  in  the 
health  professions.  Specifically  included 
are  those  returning  veterans  with  train- 
ing or  experience  in  the  health  field.  In- 
dividuals would  be  assisted  in  enrolling, 
or  in  qualifying  to  enroll,  in  post- 
secondary  education  or  training,  includ- 
ing health  professions  schools.  The  Out- 
reach program  would  also  provide  for 
broad  dissemination  of  information  on 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  for 
such  postgraduate  or  postsecondary  edu- 
cation and  training. 

To  this  extent,  the  bill's  outreach  pro- 
visions are  similar  to  those  contained  in 
section  204  of  the  Health  Training  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  Public  Law  91- 
519,  enacted  November  2.  1970.  However, 
my  provision  goes  further  and  specifi- 
cally would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
fund  such  other  programs  as  he  deter- 
mines would  enhance  the  enrollment, 
pursuit,  and  completion  of  study  by  such 
disadvantaged  persons  once  they  are  en- 
rolled in  medical  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions schools. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  generosity 
of  both  Dr.  Philip  Lee.  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center 
in  San  Francisco,  and  Dr.  Edward  Rosin- 
ski,  vice-chancellor  there,  who  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  valuable 
time  and  talent  to  providing  me  with 
expert  advice  and  guidance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  my  amendments  to  this  bill 
and  the  nursing  education  bill.  S.  1747. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  produced 
an  excellent  bill. 

I  again  congratulate  Senator  Kennedy 
for  his  leadership  smd  effectiveness  as 
the  new  Health  Subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  I  wish  to  thank  his  highly  able 
staff  and  that  of  the  minority  for  their 
cooperation  in  working  with  me  to  per- 
fect my  amendments  to  this  blD  and 
S.  1747.  which  we  are  scheduled  to  take 
up  next  this  afternoon.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 
Exhibit  1 

An  Approach  to  the  Education  of  Patdent- 

Orixntxo  Phakmacistb 

(By  Margaret  M.  McCarron,  M.D.) 

The  curriculum  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been 
changed  recently  to  emphasize  the  applica- 
tion of  drug  knowledge  to  the  care  of  pa- 
tients— or  the  study  of  clinical  pharmacy. 
In  this  sense  clinical  pharmacy  Is  not  a  course 
or  a  clinical  experience  but  a  new  direction 
In  pharmaceutical  education.  The  aim  of  the 
program  Is  to  educate  "patient-oriented" 
drug  specialists  to  assume  meaningful  roles 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

We  believe  that  the  traditional  roles  of 
the  pharmacists  should  be  upgraded,  that 
professional  responsibility  and  Judgment 
should  be  Increased,  and  that  time  consum- 
ing mechanical  tasks  should  be  delegated  to 
assistants.  New  roles  should  be  developed  as 
patient  needs  are  demonstrated:  these  roles 
should  be  logical  In  terms  of  utilizing  the 
pharmacist's  full  potential  as  a  drug  special- 
ist, practical  so  there  Is  an  immediate  bene- 
fit from  his  services,  and  economically  fea- 
sible. The  activity  will  vary  with  variations  in 
the  clinical  setting.  The  validity  of  each  role 
should  be  Judged  according  to  the  pharma- 
cist's contribution  toward  supplying  health 
care  or  Improving  Its  quality. 


There  Is  a  need  for  the  pharmacist  to  be 
the  first  contact  In  the  health  care  delivery 
system  simply  because  many  patients  come 
to  him  first.  For  years  patients  have  been 
consulting  retail  pharmacists  regarding  drug 
treatment.  This  role  of  the  pharmacist  has 
been  largely  neglected  In  schools  of  pharmacy 
and  Ignored  or  criticized  by  physicians.  As  a 
consequence,  pharmacists  are  not  adequately 
trained  to  assess  the  patient's  symptoms  and 
advise  him  regarding  further  care.  A  very 
Important  part  of  the  clinical  pharmacy  pro- 
gram at  U.S.C.  is  devoted  to  leaching  the 
pharmacist  to  understand  the  patient's  prob- 
lems. The  pharmacy  student  is  taught 
mechanisms  of  disease  and  combinations  of 
symptoms  that  represent  serious  problems 
requiring  medical  care  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  function  in  a  screening  capacity.  He  is 
trained  to  detect  and  to  recognize  disease 
states  based  on  gross  symptomatology  and 
then,  when  appropriate,  supply  advice  and 
over-the-counter  medication,  or  if  indicated, 
to  direct  the  patient  fvirther  Into  the  health 
care  system.  Under  present  circumstances 
then,  a  well-trained  pharmacist  could  handle 
many  problems  In  the  community  pharmacy 
rather  than  referring  patients  with  minor 
problems  to  crowded  emergency  rooms  In 
hospitals  or  to  over-burdened  physicians. 

A  "patient-oriented"  pharmacist  should  be 
concerned  with  the  consequences  of  drug 
therapy.  He  should  be  aware  of  drug  related 
problems  and  make  an  effort  to  solve  them. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  these  problems 
and  the  approach  we  have  taken  In  an  effort 
to  solve  them. 

1.  The  error  rate  In  drug  administration 
In  hospitals  Is  very  high.  Several  studies 
(1,2.3)  have  shown  that  from  2  per  cent  to 
8  per  cent  of  all  drug  doses  given  in  hospitals 
are  in  error.  This  is  only  including  errors 
related  to  wrong  drug,  wrong  dose,  wrong 
route  of  administration,  wrong  patient,  or 
prescribed  drug  not  given.  Errors  in  time  of 
administration  and  prescribed  dosing  inter- 
vals add  significantly  to  the  error  rate.  The 
present  drug  distribution  systems  in  hospi- 
tals are  not  only  inadequate  but  depend  on 
nursing  staffs  that  are  undermanned.  The 
pharmacist  could  improve  the  quality  of 
patient  care  and  contribute  significantly  to 
the  health  manpower  pool  by  assuming  com- 
plete responsibility  for  drug  administration 
In  hospitals,  from  receiving  the  physician's 
order  to  supervising  technicians  In  admin- 
istration and  charting  of  medications. 

a.  Adverse  drug  reactions  account  for  a 
significant  number  of  patient  admissions  to 
hospitals,  (4)  and  an  unknown  number  of 
serious  adverse  reactions — many  of  them  pre- 
ventable— occur  while  patients  are  hospital- 
ized (5,6,7).  It  appears  that  "drug-induced 
Illness"  Is  in  itself  a  major  problem — this  Is 
exclusive  oi  Illegal  and  legal  drug  abuse. 

Many  adverse  drug  reactions  are  not  rec- 
ognised and  often  the  symptoms  and  find- 
ings of  drug  reactions  mimic  a  change  in 
the  patient's  disease.  Although  we  do  not 
teach  our  students  to  diagnose  patient  ill- 
nesses, we  do  teach  them  to  diagnose  ad- 
verse drug  reactions,  to  document  them  clini- 
cally, to  report  them  promptly  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  to  be  able  to  advise  the  physician 
regarding  the  specific  treatment  of  the  reac- 
tion and  alternate  therapy  if  indicated. 
These  reactions  are  reported  in  writing  by 
the  student  and  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  patient's  record  to  protect  the  patient 
from  further  Insult  from  that  drug  or  similar 
compounds. 

3.  Drug  Interactions.  Drugs  may  be  physi- 
cally, chemically,  or  biologically  incompati- 
ble with  each  other,  with  the  patient's  diet, 
or  with  changes  In  the  patient's  body  chem- 
istry. They  can  accumulate  to  toxic  levels  or 
be  inactivated  when  their  absorption,  me- 
tabolism, distribution,  or  excretion  are  ef- 
fected by  disease  processes. 


The  problem  of  drug  IncompatablUty  in 
I.V.  admixtures  is  Just  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Drug  Interactions  <8.9)  and  drug 
interference  with  proper  evaluation  of 
clinical  laboratory  tests  are  new  problems 
which  are  being  studied  now.  How  nkany  pa- 
tients suffer  Increased  morbidity  or  mortality 
because  of  these  factors  Is  unknown. 

In  order  to  use  modem  potent  therapeu- 
tic agents  properly  with  a  minimum  of  risk 
to  the  patient,  knowledge  of  the  Inter-nla- 
tlonshlps  between  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  drugs,  the  biological  effects  of 
drugs,  and  the  effects  of  disease  or  metabolic 
disorders  on  the  fate  of  drugs  is  needed.  We 
teach  the  pharmacy  student  biopharmaceu- 
tics  and  pathophysiology  of  the  organ  sys- 
tems Involved  with  pharmacokinetics.  The 
student  is  taught  to  apply  this  knowledge  In 
recognizing  actual  or  potential  drug  interac- 
tions, to  determine  if  the  interaction  is 
clinically  significant,  and  to  take  corrective 
action. 

4.  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  drug 
information.  Although  many  sources  of  drug 
information  are  available,  practicing  physi- 
cians in  this  country  receive  most  of  their 
knowledge  regarding  drugs  from  pharma- 
ceutical salesmen  and  various  forms  of  drug 
advertising  (ID).  Assuming  that  the  quality 
of  the  Individual  items  of  information  Is 
acceptable,  the  physician  would  have  to  con- 
tact representatives  of  each  drug  company 
in  order  to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of 
available  drugs.  This  Is  a  time-consuming 
and  inefficient  system  which  often  results  In 
incomplete   information. 

Many  pharmacists  have  been  trained  to 
accumulate,  retrieve,  and  communicate  drug 
information  through  drug  Information  cen- 
ters. This  Is  a  real  contribution  to  patient 
care.  Evaluating  and  interpreting  drug  infor- 
mation, especially  In  view  of  the  patient's 
clinical  condition,  is  a  function  that  has 
been  traditionally  reserved  for  the  physi- 
cian. A  pharmacist  who  has  been  trained  in 
biological  and  clinical  application  of  drug 
therapy  as  well  as  in  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical properties  of  drugs,  has  the  potential  for 
contributing  vital  health  care  information 
to  the  physician.  If  the  pharmacist  is  work- 
ing closely  with  the  physician  and  helping 
to  monitor  the  patient's  response  to  drug 
treatment,  the  flow  of  Information  Is  facili- 
tated. 

We  are  not  training  the  pharmacist  to  be 
a  second-class  physician  or  to  be  a  physi- 
cian's assistant.  We  are  also  not  training  the 
undergraduate  pharmacy  student  to  be  a 
therapeutic  consultant  to  the  physician  spe- 
cialist— the  U.S.C.  School  of  Pharmacy  Is 
developing  a  graduate  program  leading  to  a 
Ph.D.  in  clinical  pharmacology  for  students 
with  an  M.D.  or  Pharm.  D.  degree  who  want 
to  pursue  this  role — we  are  training  our  stu- 
dents to  be  able  to  speak  the  physician's 
language  and  to  communicate  with  him  as  a 
colleague. 

5.  Patient  Education.  Patients  have  re- 
markably little  insight  regarding  the  proper 
use  of  drugs.  They  medicate  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  T.V.  ad,  or  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  friend.  Wives  take  medica- 
tion prescribed  for  their  husbands,  and  vice 
versa:  and  people  give  medicines  that  have 
helped  them  to  their  friends  who  seem  to 
have  a  similar  need. 

Patients  obtain  prescriptions  from  physi- 
cians, ask  the  pharmacist  how  much  each 
Item  coets,  and  readjust  their  therapy  by 
buying  some  of  the  prescribed  drxigs  and  not 
others.  Even  when  patients  have  all  of  their 
prescriptions  filled,  they  often  do  not  com- 
ply with  the  Instructions  for  using  them. 
Some  patients  buy  medicine  and  do  not  ua« 
It — medicine  cabinets  throughout  the  coun- 
try contain  unused  prescription  drugs;  oth- 
ers use  up  a  month's  supply  in  a  few  days. 
Also  many  patients  do  not  know  how  to  ad- 
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minister  drugs  properly.  They  otten  mlMue 
cerUin  prapustlona  such  as  inbalen,  noM 
dropa  and  suppaaitarlea. 

Medlcatlaca  are  not  stored  adequately  or 
safely  at  taome— thousands  o*  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  drugs  occur  each  year  m  children 
who  have  Ingested  tHelr  parents  medlcaUon 
Improperly  stored  or  outdated  drugs  deteri- 
orate and  toxic  products  may  be  formed. 

We  beUeve  that  the  pharmacist  ahovUd  be 
coacemed  about  the  paUent's  use  of  drugs 
He  should  tell  the  paUent  what  the  drug  is 
for,  using  Judgment  so  he  wiU  not  frighten 
the  patient,  and  the  Importance  of  its  use. 
InstrucUons  should  be  clear  and  under- 
standable. They  should  not  be  so  simple  that 
the  patient  mlslnteri>rets  them. 

We  attenqjt  to  teach  the  phaimacy  stu- 
d«ita  how  to  communicate  with  p»uents  to 
give  IntelUgent  olear  Instructions,  and  to  de- 
termine that  they  are  understood.  The  stu- 
denu  are  required  to  take  a  Dehavtoral  science 
ooxirse  which  provides  for  an  understanding 
of  human  behavior  at  the  pharmacUt/pa- 
tlent  Interface  and  also  at  the  pharmacist/ 
health  team  interface.  It  Is  Intended  that 
this  course  shoiUd  also  provide  the  phar- 
macy studMit  with  an  understanding  of  the 
pervasive  and  significant  Inter-relaUonshlps 
between  the  disease  state  and  its  treatment 
the  social  environment  and  the  behavioral 
responses  of  the  patient. 

The  courses  required  in  our  new  curricu- 
lum are  not  treated  as  isolated  fragments  of 
knowledge.  Their  design  is  Intended  to  create 
a  ooordlnated  learning  process  whereby 
theory,  fact,  skill  and  clinical  application 
wUl  be  integrated,  for  and  by  the  student 
within  and  between  discipline*,  and  imple- 
mented m  jmctXc*  at  the  p*tlent  care  level 
An  example  of  the  change  In  coitfse  con- 
tent and  preeenutlon,  let  me  cite  the  micro- 
biology course  at  our  school  which  Is  taught 
In  the  second  year,  using  the  team  teaching 
approach.  The  student  studies  the  organisms, 
the  mechanisms  by  which  they  produce  dis- 
ease, the  cUnical  manlfestaUons  of  the  dis- 
eases they  cause,  and  the  pharmacology  of 
the  drugs  used  to  treat  them.  The  chemistry 
of  the  antl-mlcroblal  agents  and  their  struc- 
ture-action relationships  as  well  as  the 
immune  responses  and  the  use  of  biological 
products  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
infectious  disease,  is  Uught  In  this  course. 

The  patient -contact  portion  of  our  pro- 
gram Is  taught  by  specially  trained  clinical 
pharmacy  Instructors  and  by  physicians  and 
nurses.  The  clinical  pharmacy  instructors 
who  are  not  preceptors  but  are  full  time 
faculty  members,  are  responsible  for  super- 
vising the  student's  activities  on  the  wards 
and  for  teaching  the  medical  principles  the 
students  must  know.  The  faculty  members 
show  the  students  how  to  evaluate  the  clini- 
cal cases  and  how  to  apply  principles  of  phar- 
macy, pharmacology,  and  pharmacokinetics 
to  the  assessment  of  drug  therapy. 

A  portion  of  the  student's  time  is  then 
spent  In  working  as  a  clinical  pharmacist  on 
the  wards.  His  duties  are: 

(a)  To  determine  through  patient  Inter- 
views, patient  compliance  In  taking  pre- 
scribed medication,  the  patient's  use  of  over- 
the-counter  drugs,  known  allergies,  and  other 
important  aspects  of  the  patient's  drug  his- 
tory, and  any  Important  social  or  behavioral 
problems  that  are  Important  to  the  patient's 
drug  therapy. 

(b)  To  accept  drug  orders  from  physlclans- 
to  evaluate  the  order  for  correct  dosage,  route 
of  admlnlstraUon,  IncompaUbUltles,  or  pos- 
sible Interaction  with  other  therapy  or  diet 

(c)  To  evaluate  possible  alterations  in 
drug  abeorptlon,  metabolism,  and  excretion 
due  to  the  patient's  clinical  condition 

(d)  To  evaluate  the  patient's  napoaae  to 
drug  therapy  and  monitor  for  adverse  dru* 
reactions. 

(e)  To  prepare  I.V.  admixtures. 

(f)  To  provide  and  interpret  drug  Infor- 
mation. 
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The  students  work  closely  with  the  pa- 
tient's physician  and  report  all  of  their  ob- 
servatlozu  and  suggestions  to  him.  They  also 
work  dOMly  with  the  ward  nursing  staff, 
madlcal  students,  and  nursing  students 

Our  education  department  and  the  curri- 
culum planning  council  of  the  tr.S.C.  School 
of  Pharmacy  are  hard  at  work  determining 
where  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  and  what 
paths  to  take  to  get  there.  We  wUI  know  that 
we  have  arrived  when  our  students  are  rec- 
ognlred  as  flrst-class  pharmacists  who  are 
vital  and  Indlspensible  members  of  the  health 
care  team. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  U  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  several  Senators,  particularly  the 
members  of  my  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations on  HEW,  in  complimenting  the 
subcommittee  on  reporting  this  bill. 

I  have  some  statements  here  which 
I  shall  shortly  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rucord  and  mere- 
ly want  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  health 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  fail- 
ure to  deliver  health  care  to  the  people 
who  need  it.  That  means  manpower. 
That  means  training.  That  means  all  of 
the  aspects  contained  In  the  pending 
legislation. 

We  are  very  short  of  meeting  the  needs 
for  solving  the  health  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  transferring  to  them  the  ben- 
efits of  all  kinds  of  good  research  today. 
I  am  optimistic  about  our  research  in 
health.  I  think  that  we  have  been  press- 
ing a  lot  of  buttons.  However,  i  think 
that  delivery  is  another  matter.  That  is 
what  the  pending  bill  is  intended  to  do 
During  our  hearings,  in  which  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  hearing  testimony 
on  the  health  portion  of  the  HEW  bill 
no  one  fact  came  out  stronger  than  the 
need  for  the  types  of  manpower  to  do 
the  Job  that  should  be  done.  Preventive 
medicine  is  most  important. 

This  morning  we  had  testimony  con- 
cerning the  incidence  of  measles  and 
rubella.  Rubella  occurs  amongst  the 
poor  people  and  the  blacks  something 
like  500  percent  times  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty that  do  not  have  many  members 
or  the  mmoriUes  or  people  committed  to 
the  ghetto  centers. 

This  means  more  trainees.  This  means 
a  help  program  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans. We  are  trying  to  get  orderlies 
to  continue  in  this  work. 

We  are  short  50,000  doctors  and  many 
thoustmds  of  dentists  and  nurses  We 
will  never  catch  up  unless  we  can  trans- 
fer some  auxiliaries  or  assistants  to  this 
type  of  job.  in  that  fine  insUtutlon  that 
is  mentioned,  in  Chicago,  we  do  not  have 
the  people  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  in  compli- 
menting the  members  of  the  Senate  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  Committee— 
especially  those  on  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee—for the  excellent  Job  they  have 
done  in  recommending  these  two  bills 


that  will  help  to  meet  the  health  man- 
power needs  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  no  more  Important  single  do- 
mestic area  of  concern  nor  one  that  Is 
more  complicated  than  this.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  serious  questions  that  were 
poeed  by  the  various  recommendations 
before  them,  and  they  have  presented 
the  Senate  with  a  package  I  feel  we  can 
all  support. 

There  are  any  number  of  problems  In 
the  health  field.  Many  that  approach 
such  proportions  and  that  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  can  Justifiably  be 
called  a  crisis.  To  me,  the  real  crisis  In 
health  is  our  lack  of  being  able  to  de- 
Uver  the  best  in  health  care  and  treat- 
ment to  all  of  those  in  need. 

The  reason  this  is  true  is  that  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  numbers  of  trained 
people  who  can  do  all  that  could  now  be 
done  to  deliver  quality  health  care  to 
the  American  people. 

This  shortage  is  a  national  problem 
that  requires  a  coordinated  national  plan, 
but  not  one  that  is  so  rigid  that  it  will 
not  allow  us  to  meet  new  needs,  require- 
ments and  challenges  as  they  might  de- 
velop along  the  line.  This  is  a  national 
problem  that  requires  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral contribution,  but  not  a  Federal  "take 
over"  and  dictation. 

These  two  bills,  which  cover  all  of  the 
health  professions— allied  health,  public 
health,  paniprofessionals,  and  nursing — 
chart  a  sound  course  for  meeting  these 
shortages  of  highly  skilled  people.  They 
do  this  without  imposing  upon  the  indi- 
viduality and  freedoms,  academic  and 
otherwise,  that  have  been  the  hallmark 
of  these  institutions. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  participated  in  these 
efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  health 
manpower,  to  improve  the  number  and 
quality  of  teaching  programs,  to  build 
the  necessary  facilities,  and  assist  quali- 
fied applicants  in  these  programs  meet 
their  personal  costs  in  being  "students" 
in  what  is  often  a  very  costly  and  lengthy 
educational  program. 

Although  the  Federal  expenditures 
have  helped  to  meet  these  goals  and  have 
been  substantial  over  the  past  8  years, 
they  have  not  been  reliable.  These  Fed- 
eral expenditures  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal:  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed for  multiple  purposes  of  teach- 
ing, research,  care,  treatment,  and  the 
continuing  educational  activities  of  all 
the  health  professions,  nursing  and  al- 
lied health;  thousands  of  students  have 
been  assisted  through  loans  and  scholar- 
ships; hundreds  of  faculty  members 
have  been  brought  along  to  help  staff 
new  schools  and  colleges,  and  expand 
existing  training  programs. 

All  this  and  more  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  it  has  not  been  enough.  More 
importantly,  that  Federal  support  has 
not  been  reliable.  These  institutions 
that  are  on  the  front  lines  of  this  na- 
tional effort  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
highly  trained  and  qualified  men  and 
women  for  the  health  fields  have  not 
been  able  to  rely  upon  past  Federal  pro- 
grams. Performance  has  not  equaled 
promise. 

These  two  bills  ore  improvements  over 
past  legislation  because  they  do  provide 
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for  greater  reliability  upon  continuing 
Federal  expenditures  for  these  programs. 
The  establishment  of  "entitlements" 
under  institutional  grants  will  go  a  long 
ways  toward  meeting  this  requirement.  I 
hasten  to  add,  this  will  still  require  cur- 
rent and  future  Presidents,  administra- 
tions, and  Congresses  to  be  more  respon- 
sive to  meeting  these  needs  in  annual 
appropriations  and  budgets. 

These  measures  provide  far  better 
ways  and  means  of  providing  institu- 
tional support  for  all  these  health  related 
programs.  It  is  increasingly  clear  that 
the  gap  between  what  the  students  can 
reasonably  pay  and  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion and  training,  cannot  be  filled  with 
erratic  contributions  from  the  private 
sector  or  disaster  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  recommended  levels  of  support 
for  the  various  training  and  educational 
programs  involved  appear  to  be  reason- 
able. I  use  that  word  "appear"  as  even 
the  committee  recognizes  the  complexi- 
ties involved  in  the  operation  of  these 
schools  and  the  highly  complicated  fiscal 
arrangements  within  these  institutions. 

Although  the  Congress  has  requested 
formally,  and  many  of  us  have  called  in- 
formally, for  detailed  studies  of  these 
problems,  we  have  yet  to  have  such 
reliable  information  available  to  us.  S. 
934  again  calls  for  a  "cost  of  education" 
study  and  recommends  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine be  called  upon  to  conduct  that  re- 
view. I  hope  that  they  will  accept  this 
challenge  and  fill  this  void  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  proceed  with  greater 
certainty. 

Bricks  and  mortar  are  equally  impor- 
tant if  program  support  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. The  construction  support  programs 
called  for  in  this  legislation  are  a  great 
improvement  over  past  measures  because 
the  complex  needs  involved  are  more 
adequately  and  realistically  recognized. 
Not  only  the  dollar  levels  of  authoriza- 
tions are  increased,  but  greater  flexibility 
is  allowed. 

Flexibility  in  construction  programs, 
whether  for  renovation  or  replacement, 
new  or  major  expansion  is  needed. 
Equally  important,  past  distinctions  be- 
tween health  manpower  teaching  facili- 
ties, research  and  medical  library  facili- 
ties have  been  discarded.  Under  these 
bills,  the  multipurpose  needs  and  require- 
ments of  these  institutions  can  be  met. 

New  types  of  facilities  could  also  be 
supported,  and  the  comprehensive  health 
manpower  teaching  facilities  for  inter- 
disciplinary training,  or  for  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  a  given  geographic  area  could 
be  met.  Perhaps  we  were  too  specific  in 
past  legislation.  If  so.  we  must  allow  for 
greater  flexibility  and  these  bills  do  just 
that. 

Eligibility  for  assistance  under  these 
institutional  support  and  construction 
programs  is  dependent  upon  a  definition 
of  the  role,  and  acceptance  of  that  role 
by  the  individual  institutions,  of  the  part 
they  are  to  play  within  the  total  health 
resources  of  our  Nation.  Board  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  set  forth,  without 
being  too  specific.  Only  those  institutions, 
colleges  and  schools  that  are  conducting 
educational  and  training  programs  for 


health  personnel  can  help  reduce  these 
shortages.  Only  they  can  improve  the 
quaUty  of  their  programs  and  in  turn 
graduate  more  highly  skilled  and  quali- 
fied pe<H)le. 

Under  the  flexible  provisions  of  these 
measures,  all  of  those  schools  are  left  the 
responsibility  of  charting  their  individ- 
ual courses  of  action.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  chart  such  a  course.  They  will 
be  held  responsible  to  follow  their  plans, 
and  they  will  be  held  responsible  if  they 
fail  to  meet  their  self -established  goals. 

I  feel  this  is  only  right  and  fair.  These 
institutions,  all  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges involved  in  health  training  and 
education  programs  are  national  re- 
sources. At  the  same  time  they  are  pri- 
marily supported  by  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate resources,  or  combinations  thereof, 
and  the  Federal  contribution  in  the  past 
has  been  that  of  a  "junior"  partner.  Al- 
though that  Federal  contribution  must 
become  more  significant,  we  must  not  at- 
tempt to  become  a  "managing'  partner. 
We  should  require  all  parties  to  be  more 
responsible  partners. 

These  bills  do  require  all  concerned  to 
be  more  responsible,  and  they  will  help 
to  achieve  greater  levels  of  financial  sup- 
port for  all  of  these  programs  from  the 
Federal  Government.  They  will  help 
achieve  that  without  the  assumption  of 
control  and  direction  at  the  Federal  level 
that  could  prove  to  be  fatal.  We  have 
not  established  here,  in  some  Federal 
agency,  a  super  board  of  regents  that 
is  going  to  attempt  to  dictate  the  cur- 
riculum, the  teaching  methods  of  pro- 
cedures, the  research  directions,  or  any- 
thing else  that  should  be  followed. 

While  we  need  far  more  men  and 
women  in  those  traditional  white  coats 
who  are  able  to  deliver  quality  health 
care,  we  don't  want  them  turned  out  in 
stereotype  with  straitjacket  minds. 

We  must  retain  the  diversity  of  pro- 
grams that  have  helped  to  foster  all  of 
the  improvements  in  health  care  that 
are  now  possible.  More  people  who  might 
wear  some  distinctive  uniform  in  a  hos- 
pital, clinic,  laboratory,  classroom  or 
outpatient  facility  is  our  goal — not  uni- 
formity, or  conformity  to  some  standard 
of  mediocrity. 

Student  financial  aid  is  just  as  vital  as 
institutional  assistance,  and  these  bills 
recognize  those  needs.  The  package  of 
student  assistance  programs  contained 
in  these  bills  is  most  important  if  we  are 
going  to  allow  the  participating  institu- 
tions to  have  a  truly  "open  door"  policy 
for  all  qualified  applicants. 

Today,  far  too  many  admissions  com- 
mittees are  being  forced  to  consider  the 
persOTial  financial  ability  of  applicants 
to  pay  ever-increasing  student  fees  and 
tuition.  Today,  few  institutions  can  actu- 
ally admit  all  of  those  qualified  stu- 
dents, from  low  income  families,  who 
seek  entrance  into  health  education 
and  training  programs.  Today,  far  too 
many  graduates  who  would  prefer  to  go 
out  into  rural  areas,  or  into  an  urban/ 
suburban  depressed  area  are  being  f  oreed 
to  forgo  such  a  commitment  because 
they  must  immediately  start  to  repay 
their  personal  indebtedness. 

For  student  financial  aid,  this  legis- 
lation is  preferable  to  some  reconunen- 


dations  I've  seen  because  it  again  is  not 
too  specific  and  it  is  flexible.  As  my  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  pointed  up  in 
our  report  on  the  Office  of  Education 
Appropriations  last  month,  it  was  our 
conviction  that  middle  income  fami- 
lies were  fast  becoming  the  forgotten 
Americans. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  regulations,  guide- 
lines and  advisory  letters,  have  redi- 
rected student  aid  funds  in  a  totally 
unrealistic  maimer.  Gross  family  income 
more  often  than  not  has  no  relationship 
to  what  might  be  available  to  assist  a 
son  or  daughter  embarked  upon  a  costly 
educational  program.  What  might  be  a 
reasonable  formula  today,  becomes  an 
impossible  restriction  due  to  inflation  or 
changing  cireumstances  within  a  family 
tomorrow.  Student  financial  aid  officers, 
who  can  best  make  these  determinations 
of  actual  need  upon  an  individual  basis, 
are  presently  denied  such  discretion,  and 
too  often  only  delegated  the  job  of  at- 
tempting to  explain  why  there  are  no 
funds  available  to  assist  worthy  students. 
The  controlling  factors  in  student 
financial  aid  must  always  be  first,  a  qual- 
ified student  with  the  ability  and  desire 
to  participate  in  a  demanding  educa- 
tional program.  TTien,  if  he  or  she  is  in 
financial  need,  taking  into  account  other 
financial  resources  that  are  actually 
available  to  them  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  the  determination  that  they  could 
not  participate  in  the  given  educational 
program  because  of  financial  need,  a 
program  of  adequate  assistance  must 
be  available.  I  personally  feel  that  such 
programs  are  l>est  administered  by  the 
participating  educational  institutions. 
and  these  measures  provide  more  ample 
support  for  those  types  of  programs. 

In  the  past,  students  and  institutions 
have  nqt  been  able  to  rely  upon  these 
programs  of  student  financial  aid.  We 
have  documented  cases  where  second  and 
third  year  medical  students  were  forced 
to  withdraw  from  schools  because  they 
were  unable  to  secure  financial  assist- 
ance. Again,  this  legislation  provides  for 
greater  reliability  in  these  programs.  I 
would  repeat:  this  carries  with  it  the 
challenge  that  future  Presidents,  admin- 
istrations, and  Congresses  must  see  that 
annual  appropriations  are  truly  adequate 
to  meet  these  needs. 

I  am  pleased  this  legislation  recognizes 
the  important  role  that  could  be  played 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  hos- 
pitals in  achieving  these  goals.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  and  others  wiD  see  to 
it  that  this  potential  is  not  dissipated  and 
that  we  more  fully  utilize  these  valuable 
resources. 

I  will  not  detail  all  my  reasons  for 
supporting  these  bills,  but  again  I  com- 
pliment the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  for  presenting  us  with  an 
excellent  package  that  will  help  to  meet 
these  cwnplex  needs. 

If,  as  a  nation,  we  are  truly  serious 
about  taking  effective  action  to  meet  the 
massive  health  care  crisis  that  besets  us, 
then  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  costs 
of  assuring  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of 
health  manpower  to  do  the  job. 

"Hiese  biUs  will  assure  us  that  the  edu- 
cational   and    training    programs    are 
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developed;  that  they  receive  basic  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government;  that 
we  win  help  stimulate  the  production  of 
new  types  of  health  personnel  needed; 
that  new  schools  and  programs  are  devel- 
oped and  supported;  and  that  qualified 
students  will  find  an  open  door. 

These  measures  must  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  then  all  of  us  must  see 
that  future  appropriations  and  actual 
expenditures  more  adequately  meet  these 
needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  the  Senate.  However,  I 
want  to  ask  one  brief  question.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  have  sat  through 
hearings.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  some  time 
ago  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  30.000  or 
40.000  engineers  today  because  of  cut- 
backs in  the  space  program,  the  military 
programs,  and  the  aviation  programs. 
We  have  a  shortage  of  50.000  doctors, 
20,000  dentists,  and  10,000  nurses. 

I  wondered  if  it  were  not  possible,  par- 
ticularly with  young  men  who  come  out 
of  engineering  school  and  are  unable  to 
find  employment,  if  an  accelerated  pro- 
gram could  be  worked  out  so  that  these 
young  engineers  could  be  trained  for 
some  sort  of  medical  work,  such  as  ra- 
diology. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also  bioenglneering. 
which  will  help  to  develop  all  the  devices 
so  vital  to  quality  health  care. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
put  that  question  to  the  dean  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Chicago.  I  was  told  that  an  en- 
gineer, having  been  trained  to  the  en- 
gineering discipline,  could  be  trained 
much  more  rapidly  to  be  a  radiologist 
and  would  find  immediate  employment. 
I  wondered  whether  there  was  a  provi- 
sion that  could  be  developed  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  relieving  the  hard- 
ship among  the  unemployed  and  having 
them  serve  in  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  that  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  special  provision  to  pro- 
vide special  project  grants  and  man- 
power initiative  awards  to  cover  this 
situation.  It  is  included  in  the  bill.  It  has 
also  been  described  in  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  travel  with  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  including  the 
chairman,  and  discuss  the  problems 
throughout  the  country  concerning  the 
distribution  of  health  care.  It  has  become 
perfectly  obvious  that  we  have  problems 
in  the  urban  and  in  the  rural  areas.  It  has 
become  a  matter  of  a  choice  as  to  where 
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the  doctors,  the  dentists,  and  the  veter- 
inarians want  to  work  and  live.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  think 
we  have  taken  a  pretty  good  step  in  the 
direction  of  solving  the  problem  by  try- 
ing to  increase  the  numbers  and  provide 
incentives  to  move  into  the  areas  of  need. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  pretend  that 
this  is  all  a  matter  of  beer  and  skittles. 
I  think  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  bill  that 
will  spend,  if  the  full  amount  is  appro- 
priated, some  $6  billion  over  the  next  few 
years.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  A  good 
deal  of  it  goes  into  the  medical  schools 
and  institutions.  In  addition  our  com- 
mittee is  presently  considering  a  bill 
which  contains  almost  $21  biUion  for 
higher  education.  So,  we  are  dealing  with 
enormous  figures  and  many  programs 
which  have  not  really  been  fully  tested. 
I  will  not  object  to  the  pending  bill  for 
that  reason.  However,  I  think  it  is  wise 
to  keep  these  points  in  mind  when  we 
are  considering  authorizations  and  later 
on  appropriations. 

We  have  an  entitlement  with  respect 
to  capitation  grants.  The  entitlement 
language,  in  effect,  tries  to  supersede  the 
judgment  and  the  discretion  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  will  be 
ruling  on  how  much  money  will  be  ap- 
propriated within  the  authorizations  pro- 
vided here. 

We  did  try  to  get  some  language  in 
with  respect  to  pro  rata  reductions  in 
the  event  the  full  appropriations  were 
not  made.  The  committee  as  a  whole  de- 
cided that  it  would  prefer  to  stick  with 
the  entitlement  language. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  able 
to  get  in  the  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  indicate  that  if  the  Secretary  were 
to  make  less  of  a  grant  than  the  money 
authorized,  he  would  be  subject  to  suit. 
So,  we  have  that  as  a  safeguard  against 
suits  by  institutions  eligible  for  capita- 
tion grants.  However,  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  dictate  in  an  authorization  bill 
how  much  must  be  appropriated,  and 
the  executive  department  to  spend  the 
entire  amount. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  the  legal 
right  to  do  that.  But  we  will  probably 
find  out  before  we  are  through. 

We  have  the  basic  capitation  grant  for 
the  health  professions  schools  of  about 
one-third  of  the  actual  educational  costs. 
The  difficulty,  as  explained  by  the  ad- 
ministration when  they  came  up  to  testi- 
fy at  the  hearings,  is  that  we  do  not  have 
uniform  accounting  procedures.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  have  reliable  cost  data, 
and  do  not  know  what  the  actual  educa- 
tional costs  are. 

I  bring  this  up,  Mr.  President,  simply 
because  I  believe  that  over  the  next  year 
or  the  next  year  and  a  half  we  wiU  have 
to  develop  methods  by  which  we  can 
judge  what  the  costs  are  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  become  involved 
in  by  way  of  participating  in  the  shar- 
ing of  those  overall  costs. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  taken  into  account,  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  the  normal  attrition  involved  The 
normal  attrition  in  any  university  ex- 
ceeds 54  percent  of  the  total  students  en- 
rolled. In  the  first  or  second  year  of  col- 


lege, 54  percent  do  not  finish.  They  trans- 
fer to  another  school  or  go  to  another 
job  or  do  something  different. 

In  like  manner,  I  doubt  that  we  have 
considered  this  rate  of  attrition  in  deter- 
mining what  the  proper  grants  ought  to 
be  to  the  various  schools.  I  think  we  will 
have  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  oversight 
on  that.  We  have  not  included  in  the  bill 
the  administration's  proposals  for  area 
health  education  centers  which  I  person- 
ally thought  were  extremely  valuable,  be- 
cause of  their  potential  for  improving 
health  care  delivery  and  distribution,  and 
the  continuing  education  features  which 
would  enable  the  medical  profession  to 
keep  abreast  of  medical  technology.  That 
was  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  few  other 
things  of  concern,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  them  at  length. 

I  am  saying  we  are  dealing  with  a 
major  impact  in  a  field  of  extraordinarj- 
significance  and  sensitivity  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  behooves  us  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  for  the  next  2  years 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  monitoring  to  make 
sure  that  whatever  bill  comes  from  con- 
ference actually  operates  to  fulfill  what- 
ever is  deemed  to  be  the  need  of  the  coun- 
try in  terms  of  improving  health  care. 

This  is  a  start.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
right  start.  We  have  to  follow  this 
through  to  make  sure  we  do  not  go  too  far 
down  a  path  that  proves  unfruitful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl  Ls 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  aunended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  (S.  934  >  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  8629. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  8629,  to  amend  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  the  increased  manpower  for  the 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R. 8629. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8629). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  H.R.  8629,  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  language  of  S.  934,  as  amended. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
S.  1747 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute  so  I  may  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  We  have  another  bill 
after  this,  the  nursing  bill.  If  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote  I 
suggest  he  make  it  now  so  that  Senators 
will  know  the  schedule. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  I  hope  we  have 
a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
it  be  in  order 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  re- 
quest has  been  made  already. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nursing 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TTTLE  VU  OP  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  INCREASED  MANPOWER 
FOR  THE  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8629. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  S.  934. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  previous  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  S.  934  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  final  passage  of 
HH.  8629.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOu).  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Stkincton)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrch)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  STMnrGTOiT)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookk)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MuncT)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  , 
the   Senator   from   Oregon    (Mr.  Hat- 


told),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLXY)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towm)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TniraMOND), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimotmced — yeas  88. 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

[No.  139  Leg.] 
TEAS— 88 


Aiken 

Fong 

Mom 

AJlen 

Pulbrtght 

Muskie 

AUott 

Oambrell 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Beall 

Orlflln 

Pearwjn 

BeUmon 

0\imey 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hnrtke 

Prozmlre 

Boggs 

HolUngB 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hruska 

Biblcoff 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Roth 

Byrd.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Scott 

Caae 

Javlts 

Smith 

CtaUe* 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

CkMk 

Kennedy 

Bftong 

Cooper 

Long 

Stennla 

Cotton 

MagnuBon 

Stevens 

Oanston 

Manafleld 

Stevenson 

C\irtlB 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Dole 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McOovem 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Wetcker 

EastUnd 

Metcalf 

WUllams 

Ellender 

MlUer 

Young 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Fannin 

Montoya 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 12 

Bayh 

Barrta 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Hatfleld 

Symington 

BuclUey 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Church 

McOee 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.         

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEinlmous  consent  to  Indefinitely  post- 
pone S.  934.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  8629.  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
MoNDALB.  Mr.  DoKnncx.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Schweocer.  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  particularly 
the  distinguished  members  of  Its  Health 
Subcommittee  for  reporting  out  such  en- 
lightened and  far-reaching  health  man- 
power legislation.  The  proposals  we  have 
before  us  today  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  desperate  financial 


crisis  which,  for  some  time  now.  has  con- 
fronted many  of  our  Nation's  medical 
schools.  The  production  of  greatly  in- 
creased numbers  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel  can- 
not be  accomplished  unless  the  Congress 
is  prepared  to  unleash  vastly  increased 
amounts  of  Federal  support. 

Equally  in  need  of  expansion,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  the  present  Federal  arrange- 
ments for  student  assistance — both  loans 
and  scholarships.  Since  earlier  in  this 
Congress  I  made  a  proposal  relating  to 
forgiveness  of  health  study  loans,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  this  legislation's 
treatment  of  loan  cancellation.  The  very 
attractive  provisions  we  have  before  us 
today  go  so  far  in  fact  that  they  ob- 
viate the  need  for  me  to  introduce  now 
my  own  proposal.  The  legislation  passed 
by  the  House  on  this  point,  however,  Is 
far  from  satisfactory  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, I  call  upon  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
stand  firm  on  these  and  Indeed  all  the 
other  fine  provisions  of  this  legrislation. 

In  recommending  these  new  loan  can- 
celation provisions,  the  committee  has 
demonstrated  a  great  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  to  stimulate 
changes  in  the  distribution — as  well  as 
the  absolute  numbers — of  health  person- 
nel. The  Nation's  health  manpower,  we 
all  know,  are  distributed  very  unevenly 
throughout  the  country.  There  are  strik- 
ing differences  among  the  States.  For 
example.  New  York  has  a  ratio  of  219 
active — non-Federal — physicians  per 
100.000  population,  while  South  Dakota 
has  only  77.  E^en  those  States  with  a 
relatively  good  supply  of  physicians  often 
have  serious  shortages  in  inner  cities 
and  in  rural  areas. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the  med- 
ical society  estimates  that,  at  the  very 
least,  an  additional  200  physicians  are 
needed.  In  Baltimore  there  are  commu- 
nities of  up  to  30.000  people  without  a 
single  doctor.  And  well  over  half  the 
counties  in  Maryland  are  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  doctor  shortage  areas. 

Real  and  viable  incentives  are  thus 
needed  to  get  graduating  doctors  and 
other  health  professionals  to  take  up 
service  in  these  areas  of  acute  shortage. 
The  necessity  of  repaying  educational 
debts,  often  at  high  commercial  rates  of 
interest,  has  for  too  lon<;  eclipsed  the 
idealism  of  our  young  medical  graduates. 
Service  In  shortage  areas  must  be  made 
financially  as  well  as  i:^Qosophlcally  at- 
tractive. Adoption  of  the  provisions  In 
this  legislation  would,  for  the  first  time, 
make  It  economically  feasible  for  young 
medical  personnel  to  give  vent  to  their 
burgeoning  sense  of  social  commitment, 
to  move  into  the  inner  city  or  out  into 
rural  areas — to  break  through  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  illness  which  year  after 
year  continues  to  submerge  millions  of 
Americans  in  an  almost  subhuman 
pUght. 

The  legislation  before  us  should  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  a  critical  new 
release  of  health  care  energy  into  those 
areas  where  it  Is  most  desperately 
needed. 

The  loan  forgiveness  provision,  of 
course,  aims  at  alleviating  only  one  as- 
pect of  the  Nation's  mounting  health 
crisis — the  maldistribution  of  medical 
manpower.  Many  other  remedies  are  re- 
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quired.  The  manpower  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  contains  many  of 
those  remedies.  Again,  I  commend  its 
authors  and  urge  its  prompt  passage. 


July  U,  1971 
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NURSE  TRAININO  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  Pursant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
S.  1747.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1747)  to  amend  title  vni  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend,  ex- 
pand, and  Improve  the  various  programs 
thereunder  relating  to  nurse  training,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
with  an  amendment  tc  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT  TITUS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nurse  Training  Amendment*  of  1971". 

TITLEI— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIII  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF 

NCmSING 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  heading  to  part  A  of  title 
Vni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Part  A— Grants.  Loans,  and  Interest  Sub- 
sidy Patments  for  Schools  of  Nursing 
•  Subpart  I — Construction  Grants  to 

Schools  of  Nursd*c" 
(b)  Section  801(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(At  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970".  and 
(B)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following-  " 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1972,  $46,000,000  for  the  fiscaJ  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974". 

(c)(1)  Section  803(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
inserting    m    lieu    thereof   "Secretary":    and 

(B)  by  strtklng  out  "1970"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1973." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  secUon 
802  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  General"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Secretary". 

(3)  Section  802  of  such  Act  Is  furthw 
amended  by  striking  out  "this  part"  where- 
ever  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subpart" 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  803  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "66%  per 
centum"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof   '75  per  centum". 

le)  Sections  803  and  804  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  subpart";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

CONSTRUCTION  LOAN  GUARANTEES  AND  INTEREST 
SUBSIDY   PAYMENTS 

Sec.  102.  Part  A  of  Utle  Vin  of  such  Act  U 
further  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  sections 
805,  806,  807.  and  808.  and  (2)  by  inserting 
immediately  alter  section  804  the  following. 
■Subpart  II — Construction  Loan  Guaran- 
tees AND  Interest  Subsidt  PAYinNTs 
"Loan  Guarantees 

"Sec.  805.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public  and 
non-profit  private  schools  of  nursing  to  carry 
out  needed  projects  for  the  modernisation  of 


construction  of  facilities  for  such  schools,  the 
Secretary,  during  the  parlod  commencing 
July  1.  1971,  and  ending  June  30.  1974,  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart,  guarantee  to  non-Federal  lenders 
making  loans  to  such  schools  for  such  proj- 
ects, payment  of  principal  of  an  Interest  on 
loans,  made  by  such  lenders,  which  are  ap- 
proved under  thU  subpart.  The  Secretary  Is 
also  authorized  to  make  commitments  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  make  such  guar- 
antees prior  to  the  making  of  such  loans. 

"(b)  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  subpart, 
with  respect  to  any  modernization  or  con- 
struction project  may  apply  to  so  much  of 
the  principal  amount  thereof  as.  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  any  grant  under  subpart 
I  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceeds  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, shall  obtain  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  such  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  subpart  as  will  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  thereof. 

"Applications  for  Loan  Guarantees 
"Sec.  806.  (a)  For  each  project  for  which 
the  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  public  or  non- 
profit r>rlvate  school  of  nursing  is  sought 
under  this  subpart,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  by  such 
school.  Such  application  shall  (1)  set  forth 
all  of  the  data  and  information  and  contain 
or  be  supported  by  all  the  assurances  re- 
quired imder  section  802  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  grants  under  subpart  I  of 
this  part,  and  (2)  contain  such  other  Infor- 
maUon  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subpart. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  such  ap- 
plication only  If — 

"(II  he  makes  the  findings  which  are  re- 
quired by  clauses  (1)  through  (5)  of  sec- 
Uon 802(b)  for  the  approval  of  projects  un- 
der subpart  I  of  this  part; 

"(2)  he  obtains  assurances  that  the  ap- 
plicant will  keep  such  records,  and  afford 
such  access  thereto,  and  make  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire; and 

■(3)  he  also  determines  that  the  terms, 
conditions,  maturity,  security  (if  any),  and 
schedule  and  amounts  of  repayments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  for  which  a  guarantee  Is 
sought  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  are  oth- 
erwise reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regula- 
tions, including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the 
range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  pri- 
vate market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Amendment  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  application 

"(d)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  under  this  subpart,  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
applicant  the  amount  of  any  payments  made 
pursuant  to  any  guarantee  of  such  loan  un- 
der Oils  subpart,  unless  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  waives  its  right  of  recovery,  and 
upon  making  any  such  payment,  the  United 
States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights 
of  the  recipient  of  the  payments  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  guarantee  was  made. 

"(2)  Guarantees  of  loans  to  schools  of 
nursing  under  this  subpari;  shall  be  subject 
to  such  further  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  will 
be  achieved,  and.  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  (e).  any  of  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  extent  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  by  him  for  the  protection  of 
the  financial  interesta  of  the  United  Statea 


"(e)  Any  guarantee  of  a  loan  to  a  school 
of  nursing  made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  this  subpart  shall  be  incontestable  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^^llcant  on  whose  behalf  such 
guarantee  Is  made,  and  aa  to  any  person  who 
makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  loan  to  such 
applicant  in  reliance  thereon,  except  for 
fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the  p€u^  at 
such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 

"PATIIENT  OF  INTEREST  SUBSIDT  ON  LOANS 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b) .  In  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of 
any  loan  to  a  school  of  nursing  under  this 
subpart  with  the  respect  to  any  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay.  to  the  holder  of  such 
loan  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  such  school 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  by  3  per  centum 
per  annum  the  net  effective  Interest  rate 
otherwise  payable  on  such  loan.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  also  authorized  to  pay  such  an  in- 
terest subsidy  with  respect  to  a  loan  (which 
Is  not  a  guaranteed  loan)  but  which  would 
be  eligible  (except  for  section  808)  to  be 
guaranteed  under  this  subpart. 

"(b)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
as  may  be  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

"LIMTTATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  GUARANTEED 

"Sec.  808.  (a)  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any 
time  with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have 
been  Issued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
such  limitations  as  may  be  specified  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

"(b)  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guarantee 
may  be  made  and  no  agreement  to  make  In- 
terest subsidy  payments  may  be  entered  Into 
under  this  part  if  the  making  of  such  guar- 
antee or  the  entering  into  of  such  agree- 
ment would  cause  the  cumulative  total  of— 
( 1 1  the  principal  of  the  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  part  In  such  fiscal  year,  and 

(2)  the  principal  of  the  loans  for  which 
no  guarantee  has  been  made  and  with  respect 
to  which  an  agreement  to  make  Interest  sub- 
sidy payments  under  this  part  Is  entered  Into 
in  such  fiscal  year, 

to  exceed  the  amount  of  grant  funds  obli- 
gated under  this  part  in  such  fiscal  year;  ex- 
cept that  this  subsection  .shall  not  apply  if 
the  amount  of  grant  funds  obligated  under 
this  pan  in  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction grants. 

"LOAN    GUARANTEE    FUND 

"Sec.  809  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limitation,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  (i)  to  enable  him 
to  discharge  its  responsibilities  under  guar- 
antees Issued  by  him  under  this  subpart,  and 
111)  for  pajrment  of  Interest  subsidy  on  loans 
pursuant  to  section  807.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  from  time 
to  time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  capital  required  for  the  fund.  To 
the  extent  authorized  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts,  there  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  fund  amounts  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary any  moneys,  property,  or  assets  derived 
by  him  from  his  operations  under  this  sub- 
part, including  any  moneys  derived  from  the 
sale  of  assets. 

'(b)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the 
fund  are  insufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  discharge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
subpart — 

"(I)  to  make  payments  of  interest  subsidy 
on  loans  to  schools  of  nursing;  and 

"(11)  otherwise  to  comply  with  guarantees 
issued  by  him  under  this  subpart; 
he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such  amounts  as 
such  forma  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in 
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may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  appro- 
priation Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  mat\iritles  of  the  United 
States  of  coD)parable  marketable  securities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  month  of 
the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  issued  hereunder  and 
for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obli- 
gations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obli- 
gations acquired  by  hUn  under  this  subsec- 
tion. All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  Sums 
borrowed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund  and  redemption  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  from  such  fund.". 

SPECIAL    PROJECT   GRANTS 

Sec.  103.   (a)    Part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  section  809    (as  added   by 
section  102  of  this  Act)   the  following: 
"Subpart     III — Special     Project     Grants; 

INSTTTTTTIONAL       GRANTS;        AND       PtNAMCIAL 

Distress  Grants 

"SPECIAL  project  GRANTS 

"Sec.  810.  (a)   Prom  appropriations  under 
subsection  (d)    the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  assist  public  schools  of 
nursing  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions, 
and  combinations  thereof,  and  to  make  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  schools,  agen- 
cies,   organizations,    and    Institutions,    and 
combinations  thereof,  for  programs  or  proj- 
ects    (Including    programs    or    projects    to 
assist  State,  local,  or  other  regional  arrange- 
ments among  schools  and  related  organiza- 
tions   and    Institutions    to    carry    out    the 
objectives  of  this  section).  (A)  to  plan,  de- 
velop, or  establish  new  programs  or  modifi- 
cations of  existing  programs  of  nursing.  (B) 
to  effect  significant  Improvements  In  curric- 
ulums  of  any  such  schools,  (0)  for  research 
In  the  various  fields  related  to  nursing  edu- 
cation.   (D)    to  develop   training  programs, 
and  train  for  new  roles,  types,  or  levels  of 
nursing   personnel,   including  programs   for 
the  training  of  pediatric  nurse  practitioners 
or  other  types  of  nurse  practitioners.  (E)  to 
assist  such  schools  of  nursing  which   have 
special  need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
accreditation  requirements.  (P)  to  assist  any 
such  schools  to  meet  the  costs  of  planning 
experimental    teaching   faculties   or   experi- 
mental design  thereof,  (G)  to  Increase  edu- 
cational    opportunities     for     disadvantaged 
students,  (H)  to  provide  continuing  educa- 
tion for  nurses.   (I)    to  provide  appropriate 
retraining    opportunities    for    nurses    who 
(after  periods  of  professional  Inactivity)  de- 
sire again  actively  to  engage  In  the  nursing 
profession.    (J)    otherwise   strengthen     Im- 
prove or  expand  programs  to  train  nursing 
personnel,  or   (K)    to  help  to  increase  the 
supply  or  improve  the  distribution  by  geo- 
graphic area  or  by  specialty  group  of  ade- 
quately   trained    nursing   personnel    needed 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation   in- 
cluding the  need  to  Increase  the  avaUablUty 
of  personal  health  services  and  the  need  to 
promote   preventive   health   care.   In   deter- 
mining   eligibility    of    any   such    school    to 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  and  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  Individual  needs  of  such  school. 
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the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Nation's  health 
manpower  needs,  and  the  relative  capability 
of  alternative  prt>grams  for  helping  to  fill 
these  needs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  a  grant  Is 
sought)  by  which  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"(1)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing,  or  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution; 
"(2)  In  the  case  such  application  Is  for  a 
grant  to  a  school  of  nursing,  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  applicant  wUl  expend  In 
carrying  out  Its  functions  as  a  school  of  nurs- 
ing during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  Is  sought,  an  amount  of  funds  (other 
than  funds  for  construction  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  from  non-Pederal  sources 
which  are  at  least  as  great  as  the  average 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  such  applicant 
for  such  purpose  (excluding  expenditures  of 
a  nonrecurring  nature)  in  the  three  fiscal 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  grant  Is  sought; 

"(3)  contains  such  additional  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  of  him  under  this 
section  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;   and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under 
this   section. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  special  project  grants  under  this 
section.  $20,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974. 

"(e)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5)." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  grants  from  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30,  1971. 

capitation  grants  to  institutions 
Sec.  104.   (a)   Part  A  of  UUe  VIU  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  further  amended 
by   adding   after  section   810    (as  added   by 
section  103  of  this  Act)  the  following: 

"CAPITAnON     GRANTS    TO     XNal'lTUTIONS 

"Sec.  811.  (a)(1)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  criteria  established  under 
this  subsection  for  determining  the  amount 
of  the  grants  to  which  schools  of  nursing  will 
be  entitled  under  this  section  provide  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  costs  Incurred 
by  such  schools  (based  on  average  costs  of 
all  such  schools  In  the  Nation)  In  providing 
nursing  education  programs.  If  such  schools 
make  satisfactory  progress  In  Increasing  en- 
rollment and  In  reducing  the  time  period 
required  for  the  completion  of  studies  by 
students  enrolled  therein  (or  in  providing 
nursing  specialty  training).  The  sums  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (e)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  distributed  to  schools  with 
approved  applications  as  follows :  Each  school 
shall  receive  $20,000,  plus — 

"(A)  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled 
in  such  school  (or  the  equivalent  thereof,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  In  the  school 
year  beginning  In  such  fiscal  year  by  $550; 
and 

"(B)  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(1)  $250  by  the  number  of  students  of 
such  school  who  graduate  during  such  school 
year  under  a  program  of  such  school  under 


which  students  complete  their  studies  In  a 
period  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
If  the  Secretary  (after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies)  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance 
that  such  program  will  meet  the  accredita- 
tion standards  of  such  body  or  bodies;  and 
"(U)  $750  by  the  number  of  sttxlents  of 
such  school  who  graduate  during  such  school 
year  under  a  program  of  such  school  under 
which  students  complete  their  studies  In  a 
period  consisting  of  more  than  two  years.  If, 
under  such  program,  there  Is  Included  train- 
ing In  a  nursing  specialty  or  as  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner;   and 

"(111)  $250  by  the  number  of  first-year 
enrollment  bonus  students  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2) )  enrolled  In  such  school  for 
such  year. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (B)  (111), 
a  student  enrolled  In  any  school  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  first-year  bonus  student  of 
such  school  for  any  year,  if  for  the  year  In 
which  such  student  Is  or  was  a  first-year 
student  In  such  school,  the  first-year  enroll- 
ment for  such  school  exceeded  the  first-year 
enrollment  for  such  school  for — 

"(A)  the  preceding  school-year  by  not  less 
than  5  per  centum,  or  by  not  less  than  five 
students,  whichever  Is  the  greater;  or 

"(B)  the  second  preceding  school-year  by 
not  less  than  10  per  centum,  or  by  not  less 
than  ten  students,  whichever  Is  the  greater; 
or 

"(C)  the  third  preceding  scbool-yeiu'  by 
not  less  than  15  per  centum,  or  by  not  less 
than  fifteen  students,  whichever  Is  the 
greater. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  puiposes  of  this  section 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisions  relating  to  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or 
In  a  particular  school  year,  or  In  a  particular 
year-class  In  a  school,  or  the  number  of  grad- 
uates In  a  particular  year-class  In  a  school,  or 
the  number  of  graduates  from  a  schcxsl,  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who 
were  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In  a  particular 
school  year,  or  In  a  particular  year-class  In 
a  school,  or  were  graduates  from  a  school  In 
earlier  yetu^.  as  the  case  may  be,  or  on  such 
basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  making 
such  determination,  and  shall  include  meth- 
ods of  making  such  determination  when  a 
school  or  a  year -class  was  not  In  existence  In 
an  earlier  year  at  a  school. 

"(2)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  and  part 
D,  the  term  'full-time  students'  (whether 
such  term  Is  used  by  itself  or  In  connection 
with  a  particular  year-class)  means  students 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  In  an 
accredited  program  In  a  school  of  nursing. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  which  any  school  would  (except  for  this 
subsection)  be  entitled  for  any  year,  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a),  shall  be  re- 
duced as  provided  In  this  subsection  If — 
"(A)  for  the  preceding  year  such  school 
received  a  grant  under  this  section,  and 

"(B)   the  Secretary  determines,  after  no- 
tice and  <^portunlty  for  a  hearing  to  such 
school    (as    provided    under    subchi^iter    11 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code) . 
that  there  has  been  a  falltire  on  the  part 
of  such  school,  during  such  preceding  year, 
satisfactorily  to  carry  out  the  specific  pro- 
grams or  projects  In  at  least  three  of  the 
categories    (as   specified    In   subsection    (d) 
(3)(D))    contained   In   the   plan   submitted 
by   such   school    under   such    subsection   In 
connection  with  Its  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  the  preceding  school 
year. 
"(2)  If  such  failure  Is  with  respect  to — 
"(A)   all    of   the   categories   contained    In 
such  plan,  the  reduction  under  this  section 
shall    be   equal    to   30    per    centum    of   the 
amount  of  such  grant  (as  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)); 
"(B)  all  but  on*  of  the  categories  oon- 
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taliud  In  such  plan,  Um  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  20  per 
centiim  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  (as 
determined  under  subsection  (a));  or 

"(C)  all  but  two  of  the  cat^^orles  con- 
tained In  such  plan,  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  grant  as 
determined  under  subsection   (a)). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  (or 
any  part  of)  the  reduction  provided  by  the 
preceding  provisions  of  thU  subsection  in 
the  case  of  any  school,  if  he  determines  that 
the  imposition  of  such  reduction  would  work 
a  dire  financial  hardship  on  such  school: 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  waive 
such  reduction  in  the  case  of  any  school  for 
any  year  If,  during  the  preceding  five-year 
period,  such  school  has  received  a  waiver 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  In  order  to  determine  whether  any 
school  which  has  received  a  grant  under 
this  section  Is  satisfactorily  carrying  out 
the  specific  programs  or  projects  contained 
In  the  plan  submitted  by  such  school  (pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)(3)(D))  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  him,  to 
conduct  on-site  Inspections  of  such  school, 
or  to  require  that  such  school  provide  him 
with  appropriate  assurances,  or  furnish  him 
with  appropriate  Information,  relating  to 
such  programs  or  projects. 

■■(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the 
flscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  un- 
der this  section  for  any  flscal  year  must 
be  filed. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
disapprove  any  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  except  after  consultation 
with  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Counc^  on 
Nurse  Training.  ^^ 

■■(3)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  only  if  the  application  therefor— 

■■(A)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
school  of  nursing; 

■■(B)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  wUl  expend  In  carrying  out  Its 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
flscal  year  for  which  such  grant  U  sought,  an 
amount  of  funds  ( other  than  funds  for  {in- 
struction as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  are  at  least 
as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  such  applicant  for  such  purpose 
(excluding  expenditures  for  a  nonrecurring 
natiu-e)  In  the  three  flscal  years  immediately 
preceding  the  flscal  year  for  which  such 
grant  Is  sought: 

■(C)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  asstir- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  expend  for  the  support  of  lu 
teaching  programs,  for  the  flscal  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  application  Is  filed,  an 
amount  from  State,  local,  or  other  non- 
Federal  sources  that  U  not  less,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, than  the  amount  expended  from  such 
sources  for  such  programs  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and  that  any  grant  paid  under 
this  section  will  be  used  to  supplement  and, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  to  Increase  the 
level  of  non-Federal  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  avaUable  for  such  programs, 
and  will  not  supplant  such  non-Federal 
funds: 

•■(D)  containaa  plan,  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  carry  out  or  to  establish  and  carry 
out,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  application  i«latee, 
specific  programs  or  projects  in  at  least 
three  of  the  following  categories: 

"(1)  to  assist  In — 

■■(I)  mergers  between  hospital  training 
programs  or  between  hospital  training  pro- 
grams and  academic   Institutions,  or 

■fll)  afluiatlon  agreements  with  hospitals 
or  academic  Institutions. 
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leading  to  the  establishment  of  nurse  train- 
ing programs; 

"(li)  to  train,  for  new  roles,  types,  or 
levels  of  nursing  personnel.  Including  pro- 
grams for  the  training  at  padlatrlc  nurse 
practitioners  or  other  types  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. In  cooperaUon  with  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  or  dentistry; 

"(111)  to  establish  cooperative  Intradlsci- 
pUnary  training  among  schools  of  nursing 
with  a  view  toward  establishment  of  Inter- 
changeable curriculum; 

■■(Iv)  to  establish  cooperaUve  Interdisci- 
plinary training  between  schools  of  nursing 
and  schools  of  allied  health,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, public  health,  or  veterinary  medicine, 
including  training  for  the  use  ol  the  team 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  health  services; 
"(V)  to  assist  in  Increasing  the  supply 
of  adequately  trained  nursing  personnel  and 
to  promote  the  fiUl  utUlzaUon  of  nursing 
slclUs; 

'■(vl)  to  effect  significant  Improvements  in 
the  currlculums  of  schools  of  nursing  with  a 
view  toward  the  assumption  of  greater  pa- 
tient care  responsibilities; 

■'(vll)  to  provide  In-servlce  and  other 
training  and  education  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  licensed  vocational  or  licensed  practical 
nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and  aides,  and 
other  paraprofesBlonal  nursing  personnel;  or 
"(vlU)  to  Increase  admissions  to.  and  en- 
rollment and  retention  In.  such  schools  of 
qualified  Individuals  who,  due  to  socioeco- 
nomic factors,  are  financially  or  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

"(E)  contains  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  of  him  under  this 
section  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section;  and 

■(F)  provide*  for  such  flscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  assure 
the  proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting 
for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  un- 
der this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  grants  under  this  section,  $157,- 
200.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  1160,400,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  •164,400,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

■■(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  flscal  year  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  sums  (which  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  as  may  be  necessary 
for  administration  purposes  in  connection 
with  grants  under  this  section. 

■■(f)  (1)  Each  new  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school  of  nurslni  with  an  approved  ap- 
pUcatlon under  this  subsecUon  shall.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  grant  to  which  It  is  or  may 
be  entitled  under  this  section,  be  entitled  to 
a  grant  of  $40,000  for  each  year  that  It  Is  a 
new  school. 

■(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
school  of  nursing  shall  be  deemed  to  b«  a 
new  school  for  any  year  If  such  year  is — 

■'(A)  the  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
such  school  flrat  has  students  enrolled 
therein;  or 

■■(B)  a  year  after  the  year  referred  to  in 
clause  (A)  but  before  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing first  occun:  (1)  the  year  in  which 
such  school  first  has  a  graduating  clan,  or 
(11)  the  year  in  which  such  school  would,  if 
It  were  a  four-year  school,  first  have  a  grad- 
uating class. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to.  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Such  application  shaU  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain suoh'  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 
"(4)    There  are  authorlatd  to  be  appro- 


priated to  carry  out  this  subeectlon  $4,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  80,  1B72  and 
a  Ilka  amount  for  each  of  the  next  two  isaeal 
years.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shaU  remain  available  imtil  expended." 

(b)  The  a«>endoa«nta  made  by  subsection 
(a)    of  this  section  shaU  be  rtfective  with 
respect   to   grants  from   appropriations   for 
fiscal  years  ending  after  June  80,  1»71. 
mvANCiAi.  Disraass  oKAirrs 

ace.  108.  Part  A  of  title  vm  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  section  811  (as 
added  by  section  104  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"financial  distuss  gkants 
"Sac.  812,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  $20,000,000  for  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  SO,  1974, 
for  grants  under  this  section  to  assist  any 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  in  serious  fi- 
nancUl  stralU  to  meet  their  costs  of  opera- 
tion. 

"(b)  Any  such  grant  may  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary, 
including  requirements  that  the  school  agree 
( 1 )  to  disclose  any  financial  Information  or 
data  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  sources  or  causes  of 
that  school's  financial  distress  and  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  cost  analysU  study  in 
cooperaUon  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  (3)  to  carry  out 
appropriate  operational  and  financial  re- 
forms on  the  basis  of  Information  obtained 
In  the  course  of  the  comprehensive  cost 
analysis  study  or  other  relevant  Informa- 
tion." 

TBAINEXSBIPS    FOR    ADVANCED    TaAINING    OF 

psonssioNAL  Ntraaxs 

Szc.  106.  (a)  Section  821(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  matter  beginning  with  "the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970"  and  ending 
with  'to  cover  the  cost  of  tralneeshlpe'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  the 
following:  "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  $20,000,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $30,000,000  for  the  fls- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $22,000,000 
for  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  30,  1073,  and 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.  to  cover  the  cost  of  tralneeshlpe  ". 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
821  of  the  Public  Health  S«Tlee  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  ""Surgeon 
General"  wherever  they  appear  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Secretary". 


NUaSINO  STUSKNT  I/>ANB 

Sac.  107.  (a)(1)  affective  with  respect, 
to  academic  years  (or  their  equivalent  as 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
under  section  823  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act)  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"$1,800" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,600". 

(2)  Section  823(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000". 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  any  year  of 
service  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  which  cancellaUon  of 
all  or  part  of  a  loan  made  under  part  B 
of  Utle  vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  authorized  under  section  823(b)  (3)  of 
such  Act,  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  an  amount  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
any  such  loan  (plus  Interest  thereon)  shall 
be  canceled  for  full-time  employment  as  a 
profeaeional  nurse  (Including  teaching  in 
any  of  the  fields  of  niirse  training  and  serv- 
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ice  as  an  administrator,  supervisor,  or  con- 
sultant in  any  of  the  flrtds  of  niuslng)  In 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  (Including  neigh- 
borhood health  centers),  at  the  rate  of  30 
per  centum  of  the  €unount  of  such  loan 
(plus  Interest)  unpaid  on  the  first  day  of 
such  service,  for  each  complete  year  of  such 
service,  except  that  the  rate  shall  be  33V^ 
per  centum  for  each  complete  year  of  serv- 
ice for  any  person  who  engages  in  the  prac- 
tice of  nursing  or  any  specialized  aspect 
thereof  In  an  area  in  a  State  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary prescribing  criteria  for  such  determina- 
tions by  such  agency  or  organization  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate,  to  have  a  Shortage 
of  and  need  for  the  practice  in  which  he  en- 
gages and  such  designated  agency  or  organi- 
zation certifies  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  and  need  for  such  practice  in  the 
area  where  the  practice  occurs. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  824  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
$21,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  up  to.  and 
Including,  the  word  "education",  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  the 
following:  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  $25,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  $30,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  flscal  ye«u-  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  such  sums  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding flscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1. 
1974.  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion". 

(d)  Section  826  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1975"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1977". 

(e)  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  827(a)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "next 
four  flscal  years"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "next  six  fiscal  years" 

NTTHSINO   SCHOLAaSRIP    GRANTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  schol- 
arship grants  made  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  860  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  flscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1971. 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  cunount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  flscal  years 
to  each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to  $3,000 
multiplied  by  one-tenth  of  the  number  of 
full-time  students  of  such  school.  For  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  flscal  years,  the  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  such  amount 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  such  school 
to  continue  making  payments  under  scholar- 
ship awards  to  students  who  initially  r»- 
celved  such  awards  out  of  grants  made  to  the 
school  for  fiscal  years  ending  before  July  1 
1974."  ' 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  scholarship 
granu  nuide  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
860  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fis- 
cal years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971,  sub- 
section   (c)(1)   of  such  section  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1970,  and  the  next  two 
fiscal  years"  in  clause  (A)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1972  and  the  next  two  flscal 
years'.  (B)  by  striking  out  "1972"  in  clause 

(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974", 
and  (C)  by  striking  out  "1973  and  each  of  the 
three"  in  such  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1975,  and  each  of  the  two." 

FEDERAI,  ASStTMPTION  OF  RKPATMKNT  OF  OBU- 
CATIONS  OF  NTJRSINO  mtTDSNTS  IN  ZXCXP- 
•nONAL  NXZD  WHO  ARZ  TTNABLZ  TO  COKPLTnt 
THZa    STUDIZS 

Szc.  109.  Part  B  of  tlUe  vm  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  U  further  amended 


by  adding  after  section  829  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"RZPATICXNT  BY  SKCKCTART  OF  tOANS  TO  NURS- 
ING STUnZNTS  IN  aXCKlTlONAL  NEED  WHO 
ARZ  UNABLE  TO  COMPLETE  THEIR  STUDIES 

"Sec.  830.  (a)  Upon  appllcaUon  by  any 
person  who  received,  and  Is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  repay,  any  loan  made  by  a  school  of 
nursing  from  loan  funds  established  pur- 
suant to  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take to  repay  (without  liability  to  the  ap- 
plicant) all  or  any  part  of  such  loan,  and 
any  Interest  or  portion  thereof  outstanding 
thereon,  upon  his  determination,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  him  establish- 
ing criteria  therefor,  that  the  applicant — 

"(1)  failed  to  complete  the  nursing  studies 
with  respect  to  which  such  loan  wcu  made; 

■'(2)  is  in  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

■■(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  or  dlsculvan- 
taged  family  as  those  terms  are  defined  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  such  nursing 
studies  within  two  years  following  the  date 
upon  which  the  applicant  terminated  the 
nursing  studies  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  was  made. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  flscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  XNOOURAGE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TAIXNT  FOB 
THE  N17RSING  PROFESSION 

Sec.  110.  Section  868  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (together  with  the  heading 
thereto)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOR 
THX   NURSING  PROFESSION 

"Sec  868  (a)  To  assist  in  meeting  the 
need  for  additional  professional  personnel  in 
the  nursing  professions,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  non- 
proflt  private  «igencles.  Institutions,  and 
organizations,  or  enter  Into  contracts  (with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  (5) )  for  the  purpose  of— 

"'  ( 1 )  IdentUylng  Individuals  with  a  poten- 
tial for  education  or  training  in  the  nursing 
profession  (including  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  with  training  or 
experience  In  the  health  field,  particularly 
those  who  due  to  socioeconomic  factors  are 
financially  or  educationally  disadvantaged) 
and  encouraging  and  assisting  them  (A)  to 
enroll  In  a  school  of  nursing  which  is 
accredited  as  defined  in  section  843(f);  or 
(B)  If  they  are  not  quaUfied  to  enroll  in 
such  a  school  to  undertake  such  postsecond- 
ary  education  or  training  as  may  be  required 
to  qualify  them  to  enroll  in  such  a  school; 

•■(2)  publicizing  especially  to  licensed  vo- 
catlonal  nurses  existing  sources  of  financial 
aid  available  to  persons  enrolled  In  any 
such  school  or  who  are  undertaking  training 
necessary  to  qualify  them  to  enroll  in  any 
such  school;  or 

■■(3)  establishing  such  programs  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  enhance  and  facili- 
tate the  enrollment  pursuit  and  completion 
of  study  by  individuals  referred  to  in  clause 
( 1 )  In  such  schools. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $7,000,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  $8,000,- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIOHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968 

INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  INDIVmUAL 
INSURED    LOANS    TO    NURSING    STUDENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  42&(a)  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1966  is  amended   (1)    by 


Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)",  (3)  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  a  student  at  a  public  or 
other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing  (as  defined 
In  section  843(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act) ) "  after  the  word  "student""  vrtaere 
It  appears  in  the  flist  and  second  sentences 
of  such  subsection,  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  (2)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  to  a  stu- 
dent at  a  public  or  other  nonproflt  school  of 
nursing  as  defined  In  section  843(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  In  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  which  may 
be  covered  by  Federal  loan  Insiuance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  $2,600.  Amounts  so 
covered  shall  be  Included  in  computing  the 
aggregate  Insured  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  Insured  loans  to  a  student  for  purposee 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  the  limita- 
tion upon  such  aggregate  In^HJsed  by  that 
paragraph  shall  not  i4>ply  to  a  nursing 
student." 

(c)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)  (1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  alter 
■'loans  to  any  Individual  student"  the  follow- 
ing: "(Other  than  a  student  at  a  public  or 
other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing,  as  de- 
flned  In  section  843(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $2,500  in  loans  to  any  individual 
student  at  a  public  or  other  nonproflt  school 
of  nursing  (as  so  deflned),". 

(c)  Clause  (A)  of  section  338(b)  (1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  after 
"Insiuvd  loans  made  to  any  student"  the 
following:  "  (other  than  a  student  at  a  public 
or  other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing,  as  de- 
flned In  section  843  (b)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act) ",  and  (3)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".In  the  computation  of  which  there 
shall  be  included  any  amount  loaned  to  such 
student  while  he  was  a  student  at  a  public 
or  other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing  (as  de- 
flned in  sectl(»i  843(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act) " 

EXTENSION  OF  RXPATMZNT  PERIOD  VOB 
NURSINC    STUDENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427(a) 
(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  after  "nor  more 
than  ten  years"  the  follovring:  '"(or,  in  the 
case  of  a  student  at  a  public  or  other  non- 
proflt school  of  nursing,  as  defined  In  section 
843(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  nor 
more  than  twenty  years)";  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting alter  "the  period  of  the  loan  may 
not  exceed  flfteen  years"  the  following:  "(or. 
In  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  public  or  other 
nonproflt  school  of  nursing,  as  deflned  In 
section  843(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  may  not  exceed  twenty-flve  years) ". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "at 
least  six  academic  years  of  'study'  "  the  t<A- 
lowlng:  "(or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  at  a 
public  or  other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing, 
as  deflned  In  section  843(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  at  least  eight  academic 
years  of  study) ". 

(2)  CUuse  (D)  of  section  438(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "nor 
more  than  ten  years"  the  foUowlng:  "(or. 
In  the  case  of  a  student  at  a  public  or  other 
nonproflt  school  of  nursing,  as  deflned  In 
section  843(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  nor  more  than  twenty  years) ". 

FEDERAL  ASSTrMPTION  OF  REPATMXMT  OBLIOA- 
TION  OF  NURSING  STUDBNTS  WHO  PRACnCS 
IN    HEALTH    CARE   SHORTAGB    AREAS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Part  B  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcUowlng  new 
section : 

"REPATMENT  BT  COMMIBSIONXB  OF  LOANS  TO 
NURSING  STUDENTB  WHO  PRACTICX  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  SHORTAGE  AREAS 

"SBC.  438.  (a)  If  any  person  who,  after 
June  30,  1971,  received  any  loan  Insured 
under  this  part — 
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"(1)  engmgM  In  tb«  practice  of  nursing,  or 
any  apselaUMd  aspect  thereof.  In  &n  lire*  In 
a  State  determined,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretairy  prescribing  criteria 
for  such  determlnatlona  by  such  agency  or 
organisation  aa  the  Secretary  may  designate, 
to  have  a  ahortege  of  and  need  for  the  prac- 
tice In  which  he  engages;  antf 

"(3)  such  designated  agency  or  organiza- 
tion certifies  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
time  or  times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  and  need  for  sueh  practice  In  the  area 
where  the  practice  occurs; 
then  SSVi  P«r  centum  of  the  total  of  such 
loan  or  loans,  plvis  seemed  Interest  on  such 
amoiint.  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  date  that 
such  practice  begins.  ahaU  be  paid  thereafter 
by  the  Commissioner  for  each  year  of  such 
practice,  up  to  a  total  of  100  per  centum  of 
such  total,  plus  accrued  Interest  thereon. 

"(b)  If  any  person  who,  after  June  30, 
1971,  received  a  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
engages  in  full-time  employment  as  a  pro- 
fessional nurse  (including  teaching  in  any  of 
the  firids  of  nurse  training  and  service  as  an 
administrator,  supervlaor  or  consultant  In 
any  of  the  fields  of  nursing)  in  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  institution  or  agency 
(Including  neighborhood  health  centers) 
then  20  per  centum  of  the  total  of  such  loan 
or  loans,  plus  accrued  Interest  on  such 
amount,  which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  date  such 
employment  begins,  shall  be  paid  thereafter 
by  the  Commissioner  for  each  year  of  such 
employment,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  100  per 
centtim  of  such  principal,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest thereon. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  before 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
Installment  which  may  faU  due  within  any 
year  for  which  the  borrower,  at  the  comple- 
tion thereof,  would  be  eligible  to  have  such 
loan  or  Installment  paid  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  upon  the  declaration  of 
such  borrower,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  may  preecrlbe 
(and  supported  by  such  other  evidence  as 
the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require) . 
that  the  borrower  is  then  engaged  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (i)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  by  subsection  (b).  and  that  he 
wiu  continue  to  be  so  engaged  for  the  pe- 
riod required  (in  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
section) to  entitle  him  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
for  such  year.  A  borrower  who  faUs  to  become 
eligible  to  have  made  the  payments  provided 
by  subeecUon  (a)  or  (b)  for  such  year  shall 
be  liable  to  reimburse  the  Commissioner  for 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion". 

(b)  Qause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section 
438"  after  "secUon  437". 

(c)  aauae  (■)  of  secUon  437(a)  (3)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "portion 
of  the  Interest  on  the  note  which  is  payable 
by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  "portion  of  the  principal  or  Interest 
on  the  note  which  U  payable  by  the  Com- 
missioner"; and  (B)  by  Inserting  before  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  the  clause  "or  section 
438". 

(d)  aauae  (B)  of  section  438(b)  (2)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
purpose  of  section  437"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  the  purpose  of  section  437  or 
section  438". 

fTOWAI.  A88C1CFTTOM  OF  aXPATMSNT  OBLWATION 

OF  NuaarNo  sttjdkhts  m  kxczftionai.  mxed 

WHO  AMS  DMABU  TO  COMPLm  THZIB  VTDSIB 

Sk.  304.  (a)  Part  B  of  tlUe  I  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  19615,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  seetlon: 
"'^f^TUKtrr  BT  coMMiasioNn  or  loams  to 
wtraanto   erusKirrs    nt    ntcxrrxoifAX.    mwa 
who  am  UMAau  TO  cottTLxn  raxni  erosm 
"Sac.  439.  Upon  application  by  a  person 
who  received,  and  is  under  an  obligation  to 
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repay,  any  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
which  loan  was  made  to  such  person  as  a  stu- 
dent at  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of 
nursing  (as  defined  in  section  843(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enable  him  to 
study  nursing,  the  Commissioner  shall  un- 
dertake to  repay  (without  lUbUity  to  the  ap- 
plicant) all  or  any  part  of  such  lo*n  and  any 
intereet  or  portion  thereof  outstanding  there- 
on, upon  his  determination,  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  establishing  cri- 
teria therefor,  that  the  applicant — 

"(1)   failed  to  complete  suoh  studies; 

"(2)  is  In  exceptionally  needy  ciicum- 
staneee; 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvan- 
taged family  as  thoee  terms  may  be  defined 
by  such  regulations:  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of 
nursing  within  one  year  following  the  date 
upon  which  he  terminated  such  study." 

(b)  Clause  (4)  of  secUon  431(b)  of  such 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  section  438" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 

'section  438,  and  section  480". 

(c)  Clause  (E)  of  section  427(a)(2)  of 
such  Act.  as  amended  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Is  further  anwnded  by 
striking  out  "or  section  438"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "section  438  or 
section  430". 

(d)  Clause  (B)  of  sectton  438(b)(2)  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  438"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "sec- 
tion 438  or  section  439" 

"DIiaCT    LOANS    TO    NTTaailta    STUDENTS 

S«c.  208.  Part  B  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  ameiMled  by  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

I>n«CT    U>AlfB    TO    imsXNG    WUUKN'ra 

"Sk.  440.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
a  direct  loan  to  any  student  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  insvired  loan  for  study  at  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  nursing 
(as  defined  in  section  843(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  under  this  section  If  (1) 
In  the  particular  area  in  which  such  student 
resides,  loans  which  are  insurable  under  this 
Act  are  not  avaUable  at  the  rate  of  Interest 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
clause  (D)  of  section  427(a)(2)  for  such 
area,  or  (2)  the  particular  student  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  Insured  loan  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  which  does  not  exceed  such  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Loans  made  under  thU  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  clause  (D)  of  section  427(a) 
(2)  for  the  area  where  the  student  resides, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe, 
which  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  loans  Insured 
under  this  Act. 

■(c)  There  are  authoriwd  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  this 
section." 

LXUXTATION    ON    LOAN    CX7ASANTKXS   TO   NTTaSIIfC 
STtnXMTS   DNDKB    HXGHKB    XDDCATION    ACT 

Sxc.  206.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Hl^er 
Education  Act  of  1966.  as  amended  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"LXMITATION  OM  U>AN  GUAaAlmKB  TO  NUBaiHa 
STTTDKNTS    OltSKB    'Tlfim    XmTCATIOir    ACT 

"Sac.  441.  In  any  fiscal  year  no  loan  guar- 
antee may  be  made  to  nursing  students  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1068  If  the  mAking  of  such  guarantee 
would  cause  the  total  of  the  principal  of  the 
loans  guaranteed  In  suoh  fiscal  year  to  exceed 
the  amoimt  of  direct  loan  funds  obligated 
under  section  833  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 


ice Act  In  such  fiscal  year;  except  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  If  the  anMunt  of 
direct  loan  funds  obligated  under  this  part 
In  such  fiscal  year  equals  the  stuns  appropri- 
ated for  such  fiscal  year  for  direct  loans." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  HJl.  8630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  HJl.  8630,  an  act  to  amend 
tiUe  Vni  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  training  increased 
numbers  of  nurses,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  titie. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
thebUl. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the  lan- 
guage of  8. 1747  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
the  language  of  the  pending  House  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Does  that  cut  off  any 
amendments  to  the  measure  which  has 
now  been  substituted  for  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  so  request.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
request?       

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  text  of  S.  1747,  as  reported 
from  the  committee  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  will 
be  substituted  for  the  text  of  HJl.  8630, 
and  the  bill  as  thus  amended  will  be 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ux.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has.  I  think, 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership,  I  think  we 
probably  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  on  this 
measure  in  5  or  6  minutes.  There  are 
only  one  or  two  amendments.  One  will 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
which  follows  the  pattern  of  the  amend- 
ment we  accepted  to  the  Health  Man- 
power Act.  and  the  other  wlU  be  a  techni- 
cal amendment,  and  then  I  think  we  will 
be  ready  to  vote  on  passage. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered  on  the  Senate  bill, 
but  not  on  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  HJt.8630. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S.  1747 
be  vacated. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  of  act- 
ing as  floor  manager  for  another  major 
piece  of  legislation,  which  is  the  prod- 
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uct  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee;  S.  1747,  the  Nurse  Training 
Amendments  of  1971. 

The  health  crisis,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  earlier.  Is  further  aggravated  by 
a  marked  shortage  of  trained  nurses  to 
staff  our  hospitals,  outpatient  clinics, 
and  health  centers.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated shortage  of  nurses  amounting  to 
150,000  at  the  present  time — a  shortage 
which  will  grow  to  300,000  by  1975  if  we 
are  unable  to  increase  the  rate  at 
which  we  train  these  nurses.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  public  health  nurses,  spe- 
cialized nurse  practitioners,  said  other 
types  of  nurse  specialists. 

Well-trained  nurses  can  relieve  much 
of  the  burden  currently  being  placed 
upon  physicians  by  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  doctors  to  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. The  shortage  has  been  made  more 
severe  by  r^ative  as  well  as  absolute 
changes  in  the  requirement  for  nurses. 

First  of  all,  our  population  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  this  country — with  a 
higher  proportion  of  people  at  either  ex- 
treme of  the  age  scale — very  young  peo- 
ple as  well  as  very  old  people. 

Each  of  these  groups  requires  greater 
amounts  of  nursing  care  then  those  in 
the  middle-age  range.  Expectations  for 
adequate  health  care  by  the  American 
people  have  been  rising  at  an  accelerating 
rate  over  the  past  several  year«  this  was 
clear  from  our  health  care  hearings  all 
across  the  country.  Nursing  skills  have 
increased  in  capacity  over  the  past  few 
years — new  types  of  nursing  training  are 
required — intensive  care  nurses,  cardiac 
care  nurses,  specialized  new  types  of  op- 
erating room  nurses,  public  health  nurses, 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners,  home 
health  nurses,  and  so  on. 

All  of  these  skills  require  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  nurses  and  in  the  train- 
ing received  by  each  nurse.  But  this  type 
of  specialization  pays  off  in  terms  of  a 
broadly  expanded  role  of  and  value  of  the 
nursing  profession. 

This  type  of  capability  requires  re- 
sources, both  human  and  financial.  S. 
1747  contains  provisions  which  will  help 
to  stimulate  both  types  of  resources. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  in  the  Federal 
Government  do  not  act  decisively,  the  al- 
ready overburdened  schools  of  nursing 
will  be  unable  to  respond  to  national  need 
by  producing  suCacient  numbers  cf  nurses 
of  adequately  high  quality.  The  shortage 
in  nursing  talent  is  already  of  crisis  pro- 
portions, and  will  grow  worse  if  we  do 
not  act.  During  our  field  hearings,  we 
saw  wards  at  Lincoln  Hospital  in  New 
York  which  had  25  or  30  patients — 
without  a  single  nurse  all  night. 

We  saw  operating  rooms  which  could 
not  be  kept  open  because  of  a  shortage  of 
nurses,  while  the  patients  lined  up  out- 
side. We  saw  a  beautiful  new  hospital, 
constructed  with  Hill-Burton  funds,  to 
Kingwood,  W.  Va.,  which  could  not  oper- 
ate above  30  percent  capacity  because  of 
inadequate  staff.  We  saw  orthopedic 
wards  a  block  long  at  Cook  Couinty  Hos- 
pital with  only  one  nurse  on  night  duty 
for  50  or  60  patients. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  is  real  and  it 
is  now.  I  believe  this  bill  will  provide  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  allevi- 
ating some  of  the  problems  in  nurse 
training. 


Mr.  President,  the  Nurse  Training 
Amendments  of  1971  amend  titie  vm 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  improve  the  various 
programs  thereunder  relating  to  nurse 
training. 

Definition. — The  term  "school  of 
nursing"  as  used  throughout  this  report 
means  a  collegiate,  associate  degree,  or 
diploma  school  of  nursing. 

coNSTBCcnajf  or  teaching  rAciLrnKs 

If  high  quality  nursing  education  is  to 
be  provided,  if  enrollments  are  to  be 
maintained  and  increased,  and  if  new 
progrsuns  are  to  be  established,  there 
must  be  renovation  and  replacement  of 
current  inadequate  teaching  facilities 
and  construction  of  new  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate the  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents and  the  new  technology  to 
education. 

Thus  far  in  the  program,  existtog 
schools  of  nurstog  have  received  the 
largest  proportion  of  construction  grant 
funds  mainly  for  replacement  of  obso- 
lete facilities.  Almost  half  of  the  Federal 
money  expended  was  used  for  replace- 
ment; about  one-quarter  of  the  funds 
were  for  major  and  minor  expansion  of 
enrollment  and  another  quarter  were  ex- 
pended for  new  schools.  During  the  fiscal 
years  1966-71  a  total  of  145  construction 
grants  totalmg  $88,727,772  were  awarded 
to  schools  of  nursing.  Forty  of  these 
grants  were  for  new  schools. 

In  a  recent  DHEW  study  schools  of 
nurstog  were  surveyed  to  determtoe  the 
existtog  conditions  of  teaching  facilities 
and  the  needs  for  renovation,  replace- 
ment and  new  construction.  Of  those  sur- 
veyed, 1081  responded  to  a  question  <si 
need  for  construction;  50  percent  to- 
dicated  a  need  for  new  buildtogs,  addi- 
tional space,  major  repairs  and  improve- 
ments to  all  areas,  and  31  percent  to- 
dicated  a  need  for  teachtog  space. 

Federal  grants  are  imperative  for 
existing  schools  of  nurstog  to  enable 
them  to  replace  old,  unsafe  and  toade- 
quate  facilities  to  order  to  matotato  cur- 
rent enrollments  or  to  undertake  major 
expansion  of  enrollments;  they  are  also 
needed  to  enable  new  schools  to  open  to 
areas  where  there  is  demonstrated  need 
for  the  program,  potential  for  recruit- 
ment, academic  resources,  and  commu- 
nity toterest  but,  which  lacks  physical 
facilities  for  a  new  nursing  education 
program. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  both  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  have  had  dilHculty 
to  obtaintog  funds.  This  fact,  plus  es- 
calating costs,  and  the  time  lag  before 
funds  become  available  all  impose  great 
hardships  on  schools  undertaktog  reno- 
vation or  new  construction. 

The  bill,  therefore,  provides  authority 
for  a  Federal  share  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  new  school  construction  and 
for  major  expansion  of  existing  schools 
or  in  unusual  circumstances  for  other 
construction.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  provisions  will  measurably  im- 
prove this  assistance  to  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  authority  for  direct 
grants,  the  bill  also  provides  new  au- 
thority for  Federal  guarantee  of  loans  by 
non-Federal  lenders  and  for  the  payment 
of  interest  subsidies.  The  combination 
of  grants  plus  loans  can  equal  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  construction 


project.  In  combination,  these  ftoancins 
mechanisms  should  permit  substantial 
tocreases  in  the  construction  of  these 
badly  needed  nursing  education  facili- 
ties. 

cracxAL  paojccT  caAifTS 

The  committee  totends  that  the  basic 
institutional  assistance  awards  to  nurs- 
ing schools  be  used  to  stabilize  the  fi- 
nances of  educational  institutions.  These 
awards  alone  are  not  adequate  for  un- 
dertaking new  initiatives. 

To  encourage  such  initiatives  to  cur- 
riculimi  reform,  retraining,  development 
of  and  traintog  to  more  efficient  patterns 
of  care,  and  to  other  important  areas, 
this  bill  broadens  the  types  of  special 
projects  that  may  be  covered. 

In  the  past,  fimds  set  aside  for  pur- 
poses of  special  projects  have  been  large- 
ly dratoed  off  as  "financial  distress" 
grants.  Special  projects  are  too  impor- 
tant for  their  funds  to  be  diverted  to 
basic  instituticHial  assistance.  Ultimately, 
the  Institutional  Assistance  Awards  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  should  relieve  the 
need  for  such  "financial  distress"  grants. 
However,  to  Insure  that  such  grants  do 
not  divert  special  project  funds  to  the 
toitial  years  of  institutional  assistance, 
the  committee  has  eliminated  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  grants  from  funds 
authorized  for  Special  Projects  and  Man- 
power Initiative  Awards.  A  separate  au- 
thorization with  decreastog  levels  has 
been  established  for  financial  distress 
grants. 

The  Special  Project  Grants  for  Im- 
provement to  Nurse  Training  have  been 
useful  to  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
the  nurse  training  legislation.  Grants  for 
projects  awarded  thus  far  to  schools  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  insti- 
tutions and  agencies  have  assisted  with 
the  planning  and  development  of  new 
nursing  education  programs,  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  for  special  groups 
and  for  career  mobility,  and  the 
strengthentog  of  curriculum;  the  latter 
often  incorporating  new  educational 
technology.  They  have  also  demonstrated 
how  effectively  a  number  of  programs 
of  the  same  and  different  types  can  par- 
ticipate in  a  single  project  said  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Pedersd  grant  to  many 
nursing  students  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed 
to  these  educational  improvements. 

There  is  need  for  conttoued  improve- 
ment, for  revision  of  nurstog  curriculum 
to  reflect  the  changes  in  csu'e  and  in  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  and  for  the 
development  of  progrsmis  to  prei>are 
nurses  to  assume  new  and  expanded 
fimctions  and  responsibilities  to  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care. 

S.  1747  extends  the  present  improve- 
ment grant  authority  and  gives  specisJ 
emphasis  to  trsdntog  new  types,  roles,  or 
levels  of  nurstog  personnel,  tocludlng  pe- 
diatric and  other  types  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners; planning  of  experimental 
teachtog  facilities;  increastog  education- 
al opportunities  for  dissulvantaged  stu- 
dents; providing  continuing  educatiaD 
and  retrsdning  for  nurses;  and  improv- 
ing the  supply  smd  distribution,  by  geo- 
graphical su-ea  or  speclsaty  group,  of  ade- 
quately tratoed  nurstog  personnel  to 
meet  the  Nation's  health  needs,  includ- 
ing thoee  to  tocrease  availability  of  per- 
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sonal  health  services  and  promote  pre- 
ventive health  care. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  signif- 
icant changes  in  care  patterns,  and  in 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  reg- 
istered nurse  and  all  members  of  the 
health  team.  Only  those  institutions  with 
knowledgeable  staff  and  resources  have 
been  able  to  experiment,  to  initiate  and 
implement  changes  or  to  adapt  findings 
and  improvements  to  their  own  situa- 
tions. Changes  in  nursing  curriculum 
have  not  always  kept  pace  with  develop- 
ments and  Improvements  in  practice. 

Through  si>eclal  projects,  the  most 
effective  combinations  of  the  skills  of 
registered  nurses  with  variously  prepared 
assistant  nursing  personnel,  physicians, 
and  other  members  of  the  health  team. 
Including  recently  developed  specialists 
can  be  identified.  These  grants  enable 
nursing  education  programs  to  work  with 
hospitals  and  health  agencies  to  develop 
and  provide  the  specialized  graduate  ed- 
ucation for  nurses  and  the  training,  re- 
training and  continuing  education  pro- 
grams needed  for  the  various  members 
of  the  nursing  care  team.  This  assistance 
should  significantly  improve  nursing  care 
through  better  preparation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  nursing  personnel  resources. 

The  effectiveness  of  interdisciplinary 
training  programs  has  been  a  strength  of 
other  health  professions  schools.  This 
ability  needs  to  be  extended  to  schools 
of  nursing.  Nursing  also  needs  to  demon- 
strate and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
new  and  improved  teaching  methods 
and /or  curricula  in  the  practice  setting. 
The  efficacy  of  training  different  levels 
of  nursing  personnel  and  nursing  as- 
sistants together  should  be  tested.  This 
should  improve  ultimate  working  rela- 
tionships, reduce  inservlce  orientation, 
and  identify  content  and  methods  to  fos- 
ter career  mobility. 

Educational  and  service  institutions 
and  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive training  and  service  projects,  par- 
ticularly in  developing  means  to  assist 
the  registered  nurse  in  new  ways  and 
equipping  the  niu-se  with  additional 
knowledge  and  skills  to  assume  different 
responsibilities  in  the  total  health  care 
environment. 

Developing  core  curricula  for  all 
nursing  personnel  would  provide  more 
opportunity  for  mobility,  and  provide  a 
sounder  basis  for  demonstrating  and 
establishing  interrelations  among  insti- 
tutions to  facilitate  training,  retraining, 
or  greater  utilization  of  nurse  manpower. 

Nursing  education  cannot  imdertake 
these  studies,  demonstrations  and  train- 
ing activities  without  substantial  assist- 
ance. The  grants  authorized  by  this  bill 
are  designed  to  provide  that  assistance. 

IKSTTTOTIONAL   SUPPOtT 

Currently,  legislation  authorizes  com- 
bined appropriations  for  special  project 
grant  support  and  institutional  (for- 
mula) grant  support  with  the  additional 
requirement  that  the  first  $15  million 
appropriated  each  year  be  awarded  for 
special  project  grants.  Since  appropria- 
tions in  1970  and  1971  were  less  than  $15 
million  each  year,  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunity to  award  formula  grants  to 
nursing  schools  in  these  years. 


At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  nursing 
education  have  risen,  as  have  the  costs 
of  all  other  health  professions  training. 
Nursing  schools  are  particularly  af- 
fected by  their  inability  to  budget  ade- 
quate funds  for  faculty.  This  in  turn, 
limits  their  ability  to  increase  enrollment 
to  a  level  which  can  meet  projected 
needs  or  to  make  other  reforms  in  cur- 
ricula such  as  training  for  new  roles, 
types  and  levels  of  nursing  personnel, 
effecting  significant  improvements  in  the 
curricula  with  a  view  to  nurses  assum- 
ing greater  patient  care  responsibilities. 
as  well  as  providing  training  to  utilize 
and  upgrade  the  skills  of  paraprofes- 
sional  nursing  personnel. 

It  is  the  committee's  conviction  that 
the  current  financial  crisis  among  niu-s- 
ing  schools  precludes  effective  action  on 
their  part  in  response  to  national  needs. 
These  institutions  can  respond  to  these 
needs  only  if  they  are  assured  of  a  pre- 
dictable amount  of  Federal  funds  suffi- 
cient to  stabilize  their  finances — and  as- 
sured that  education  remains  within  the 
financial  reach  of  the  student  without 
forcing  the  school  to  the  point  of  finan- 
cial disaster. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  national 
need  for  health  services  and  the  extraor- 
dinary costs  of  education  in  nursing 
justifies  decisive  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  underwrite  the  costs  of 
training  for  nursing  schools  and  nurse 
training  institutions. 

The  bill  therefore  entitles  each  school 
of  nursing  and  nurse  training  institution 
to  an  award  Intended  to  cover  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  aversige  per 
student  cost  incurred  nationally  by  such 
institutions  if  the  institution  makes  a 
reasonable  effort  to  respond  to  the  na- 
tional need  by  increasing  enrollments, 
and  improving  educational  programs. 

The  committee  construes  this  award 
as  an  "entitlement" — consistent  with 
eligibility  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
bill  and  not  contingent  on  the  amounts 
authorized  or  appropriated  by  Congress 
or  obligated  by  the  executive  branch. 
Only  as  an  "entitlement"  can  such  an 
award  provide  the  requisite  stability  to 
educational  institutions  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs.  However  it  is 
the  committee's  intent  and  understand- 
ing that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  conferring  any  legally  en- 
forceable right  upon  any  school  to  funds 
appropriated  under  this  section. 

This  one- third  entitlement  consists  of 
capitation  payments  for  ( 1 )  all  enroUees 
in  schools  which  submit  a  plan  setting 
forth  their  intention  of  carrying  out 
three  programs  of  national  need;  (2)  all 
graduates  of  2-year  programs;  (3)  all 
graduates  of  programs  of  more  than  2 
years'  duration  provided  the  schools  in 
question  include  in  their  program  train- 
ing in  a  nursing  specialty.  The  commit- 
tee intends  by  this  breakdown  of  capita- 
tion payments  to  provide  incentives  to 
institutions  to  respond  to  national  needs 
while  providing  assurance  of  basic  sup- 
port to  schools  making  a  reasonable  effort 
to  respond  to  the  national  need  to  in- 
crease the  supply  and  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  nursing  personnel. 

Further  incentives  are  provided  by  re- 
quiring the  institution  to  carry  out  sat- 


isfactorily the  three  programs  included 
in  its  required  plan  in  order  to  receive 
the  full  capitation  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled.  Penalties  would  be  levied  in  the 
form  of  a  10-  to  30-percent  reduction 
in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  year  in 
which  the  award  was  msule  for  those  in- 
stitutions which  have  failed  satisfac- 
torily to  carry  out  their  plans.  The  re- 
duction would  be  made  at  the  rate  of  ten 
percent  for  each  failure  to  institute  or 
continue  to  carry  out  one  of  at  least 
three  programs  specified  in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  institution.  Thus,  an  in- 
stitution which  met  the  basic  require- 
ment of  submitting  a  plan  would  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  grant  represent- 
ing approximately  70  ^  of  the  poten- 
tial amoimt  to  which  it  would  be  en- 
titled. Upon  satisfactorily  carrying  out 
at  least  three  programs  described  in  the 
plan,  the  school  would  be  entitled  to  the 
full  100%  capitation  award.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  any  reductions  (up 
to  30% )  necessitated  by  failure  to  carry 
out  the  minimum  number  of  capitation 
condition  programs  would  be  made  in 
the  subsequent  year's  award,  not  by  re- 
quiring repayment  of  the  award  already 
made  for  the  current  school  year. 

Each  element  of  the  capitation  award 
is  explained  in  more  detail  below. 

BASIC    ENROLLMENT    CAPITATIONS 

Under  the  bill  each  eligible  school 
which  submits  an  approved  application 
'mcluding  a  capitation  condition  plan) 
for  a  capitation  grant  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  $20,000,  plus  $550  for  each  full 
time  enrolled  student  lor  equivalent 
thereof ) . 

INCENTIVE    CAPITATION    FOR    TWO-TEAR 
GRADUATION 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  a  school  in 
which  students  complete  their  trsiining 
in  a  period  of  not  more  than  2  years, 
the  school  would  be  awarded  $250  for 
each  graduate. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  two-year  graduation 
iA.A.  degree)  of  students  trained  with 
the  basic  skills  of  registered  nurses. 

INCENTIVE  CAPITATION  FOR  INCLUDING  TRAIN- 
ING IN  A  NURSING  SPECIALTY  OR  M  A  NURSE 
PRACTITIONER   IN   CURRICULUM 

In  the  case  of  schools  in  which  stu- 
dents complete  their  training  in  a  period 
of  more  than  2  years,  $750  would  be 
awarded  for  each  graduate  if  the  school 
satisfied  the  following  requirement.  The 
school  would  be  entitled  to  this  payment 
only  if  its  nursing  program  mcluded 
training  in  a  nursing  specialty. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  many 
specialty  prograuns.  including  that  of 
nurse  practitioner,  are  offered  in  post 
graduate  training.  However,  many 
schools  offer  courses  which  are  prepara- 
tory to  these  advanced  programs,  and 
the  conunlttee  wishes  to  encourage  more 
schools  to  do  so. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  insure 
that  fimds  from  these  health  training 
grants  are  spent  for  health  programs 
rather  than  for  general  educational  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  nursing  student 
in  a  3-  or  4-year  program  will  have 
optimimi  access  to  a  greater  degree  of 
specialized  training  than  the  2-year 
graduate. 
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BONUS   CAPITATION   FOR    ENROLLMENT   INCREASE 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  schools  of 
nursing  to  expand  their  enrollments  and 
to  provide  additional  resources  to  the 
eligible  schools  for  such  enrollment  in- 
creases, the  bill  would  provide  fimds  for 
"bonus"  students  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
An  award  of  $250  will  be  made  for  each 
year  in  which  the  "bonus"  students  are 
enrolled  in  their  course. 

A  "bonus"  student  is  defined  as  a  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  any  of  the  eligible 
schools  if,  for  the  year  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  or  was  a  first-year  student  in  the 
school,  (a)  the  first-year  enrollment  for 
that  school  exceeded  its  first-year  enroll- 
ment for  the  preceding  school  year  by  not 
less  than  5%  or  not  less  than  five  stu- 
dents, whichever  is  greater,  or  (b)  the 
first  year  enrollment  for  that  school  ex- 
ceeds enrollment  at  that  school  for  the 
second  preceding  year  by  not  less  than 
10%  or  not  less  than  10  students,  which- 
ever is  greater,  or  (c)  the  first  year  en- 
rollment for  that  school  exceeds  enroll- 
ment at  that  school  for  the  third  preced- 
ing year  by  not  less  than  15%  or  not  less 
than  15  students,  whichever  Is  greater. 

This  provision  ensures  that  the  school 
would  continue  to  receive  a  financial 
benefit  from  an  increase  in  a  first  year 
class'  enrollment  for  the  life  of  that  par- 
ticular class  in  the  school.  To  avoid  plsw:- 
ing  insurmoimtable  barriers  In  the  way 
of  nursing  schools  imable  to  increase 
their  enrollment  incrementally  each 
year,  and  to  avoid  Imposing  special  hard- 
ships on  those  schools  which  have  al- 
ready undergone  exceptional  growth  In 
class  size  in  recent  years,  nursing  schools 
are  given  the  option  of  spreading  In- 
creases over  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
rather  than  being  required  to  increase 
at  a  set  percentage  or  number  each 
year. 

Thus,  a  school  could  have  a  substantial 
increase  in  1  year  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  year  in  which  the  increase  is  smaller 
without  losing  its  eligibility  for  a  bonus 
for  increased  enrollment.  However,  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  would  be  met 
only  if  the  school  achieved  over  each 
3 -year  period  an  increase  in  its  first 
year  places  of  15%  or  15  students,  which- 
ever is  greater  (or  an  increase  of  10% 
or  10  students  over  a  2-year  r>erlod). 

For  example,  a  school  which  adds  10 
students  to  its  first-year  student  enroll- 
ment of  50  students  would  satisfy  the 
formula  and  would  receive  for  the  first 
year  a  $15,000  bonus  payment  (60  stu- 
dents X  $250)  and  a  comparable  amount 
for  each  year  that  class  is  enrolled  (based 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  each 
particular  year.)  If  the  school  finds  it 
cannot  increase  its  enrollment  the  fol- 
lo«-ing  year,  it  would  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  maintaining  the  entering  class  at 
the  same  size  (which  would  satisfy  the 
formula  with  respect  to  the  second  pre- 
ceding year)  thereby  entitling  it  to  bonus 
payments  for  the  entering  class,  or  of  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  five  students  rather 
than  the  10  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus, 
a  school  would  be  encouraged  to  increase 
enrollment  in  1  year  above  the  mini- 
mum Increase  level  since  the  excess  will 
carry  over  toward  meeting  its  3 -year 
enrollment  increase  quota  of  15%  or  15 
students     (or    2-year    enrollment    in- 


crease quota  of  10%  or  10  students), 
whichever  is  greater. 

PLAN    REQUIRED    AS    A    CONOmON    FOB 
INSTTTUTIONAL    GRANTS 

With  the  substantial  institutional  sup- 
port provided  in  this  legislation  for 
schools  of  nursing,  the  Committee  in- 
tends that  these  schools  make  every  ef- 
fort to  develop  programs  responsive  to 
national  needs.  Realizing  that  the 
schools  will  vary  in  their  competencies 
an4  readiness,  the  Committee  hsis  not 
mandated  identical  requirements  for  all 
institutions  alike,  but  has  provided  alter- 
natives among  which  the  schools  can 
choose. 

In  order  to  receive  capitation  grants, 
any  nursing  school  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  plan  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  showing  how 
the  school  will  continue  to  carry  out,  or 
establish  and  carry  out,  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year  to  which  the  application 
relates,  at  least  three  Innovative  ap- 
proaches (capitation  conditions)  in  edu- 
cating nurses  from  among  eight  ap- 
proaches listed  in  the  bill. 

If  the  school,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  has  not  satisfactorily  carried 
out  at  least  three  of  the  capitation  con- 
ditions outlined  in  its  plan  during  the 
previous  academic  year,  its  capitation 
for  the  next  year  would  be  reduced  by 
10  percent  for  each  of  the  minimum 
number  not  carried  out.  These  capita- 
tion conditions  are  designed  to  encour- 
age expansion  of  nurse  training  pro- 
grams and  innovations  in  educational 
ciuricula.  Two  of  these  eight  capitation 
condition  categories  are  identical  to  tne 
situation  for  which  special  capitation 
payments  are  awarded — increased  en- 
rollment, and  training  for  new  roles, 
tjrpes  and  levels  of  health  personnel — 
thereby  giving  schools  a  double  incentive 
to  establish  such  priority  programs.  The 
eight  capitation  conditions  are: 

1.  Merged  and  cooperative  training 
with  hospitals  and  other  au^ademic  in- 
stitutions; 

2.  Training  for  new  roles,  types  or  lev- 
els of  nursing  personnel  including  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners  or  other  types  of 
nurse  practitioners  in  cooperation  with 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  den- 
tistry; 

3.  Establishment  of  cooperative  inter- 
disciplinary training  among  schools  of 
nursing  with  a  view  toward  establish- 
ment of  interchangeable  curricula: 

4.  Establishment  of  cooperative  inter- 
disciplinary training  between  schools  of 
nursing  and  schools  of  allied  health, 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  pharmacy,  public  health, 
or  veterinary  medicine,  including  train- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  team  approach  to 
the  delivery  of  health  services; 

5.  Assisting  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  adequately  trained  nursing  personnel 
and  promoting  the  full  utilization  of 
nursing  skills; 

6.  Effecting  significant  improvements 
in  the  curricula  of  schools  of  nursing  with 
a  view  toward  the  assumption  of  greater 
patient  care  responsibilities; 

7.  Providing  in-service  and  other 
training  and  education  to  upgrade  the 


skills  of  licensed  vocational  or  licensed 
practical  nurses,  nursing  assistants,  and 
aides,  and  other  paraprofessional  nurs- 
ing personnel;  and 

8.  Increasing  admissions  to,  and  en- 
rollment and  retention  in,  such  schools 
of  qualified  individuals  who,  due  to 
socioeconomic  factors,  are  financially  or 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
substantial  efforts  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  compatibility  of  associate 
degree,  diploma,  and  baccalaureate  nurs- 
ing programs,  and  clarify  their  relation- 
ships to  one  another.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  the  most  appropriate  agency  to  spon- 
sor such  efforts,  through  conferences  and 
other  mechanisms. 

rhILXnX  TO  CARST  OUT  PLAN  SATTSrACTORILT 

If  the  Secretary  determines,  after  due 
notice  to  the  school  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  that  a  school  has  failed 
during  the  preceding  school  year  to  sat- 
isfactorily carry  out  specific  programs  or 
projects  in  the  capitation  condition 
categories  that  it  has  submitted  In  its 
plan  for  the  preceding  year,  then  the 
amount  of  the  total  capitation  grant  in 
the  subsequent  year  shall  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
school  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  plan 
it  has  submitted  as  follows: 

(a)  if  the  school  fails  to  carry  out  eUl 
the  categories  contained  In  its  approved 
plan,  then  the  reduction  shall  be  30  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  grant; 

(b)  if  the  school  fails  to  carry  out  all 
but  one  of  the  categories  contained  In  its 
approved  plan,  then  the  amount  of  the 
grant  shall  be  reduced  by  20  percent; 

(c)  If  the  school  falls  to  carry  out  all 
but  two  of  the  categories  in  Its  approved 
plsin,  then  the  grant  shall  be  reduced  by 
10  percent. 

CARKER  ADVANCEMENT  AND  MOBtUTT  FOR 
NURSING    PERSONNEL 

Another  priority  given  q;>eclal  em- 
phasis is  that  of  career  mobility  in 
nursing  and  in  other  careers  related  to 
nursing.  Career  mobility  will  be  available 
to  the  R.N.  through  programs  of 
specialized  advanced  training  such  as 
the  pediatric  nurse  practitioner,  family 
nurse  practitioner,  as  well  as  through 
advanced  training  in  clinical  specialties. 

Career  mobility  will  be  available  to  the 
licensed  vocational  or  licensed  practical 
nurse,  nursing  assistants  and  aides,  and 
other  paraprofessional  nursing  person- 
nel through  programs  in  schools  of 
nursing  to  upgrade  their  skills.  Many  of 
the  clerical  and  routine  duties  related 
to  patient  care  now  performed  by  the 
R.N.  could  be  assumed  by  the  para- 
professional, permitting  the  R.N.  more 
time  to  devote  to  skilled  patient  care,  and 
providing  the  paraprofessional  greater 
motivation  and  Incentive  to  enter  a  field 
which  promised  advancement  and  fuU 
utilization  of  an  Individual's  ability. 

These  students  will  also  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
grants  and  contracts  to  encourage  full 
utilization  of  educational  talent  in  the 
nursing  professions  (added  by  section 
110  of  the  bill).  Under  these  provistons, 
individuals  would  be  identified  who  have 
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a  potential  for  such  training  and  would 
be  offered  encouragement  to  undertake  it. 
While  these  provisions  are  intended  to 
apply  particularly  to  the  individual  who 
is  financially  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged due  to  socio-economic  factors,  the 
Committee  recognizes  that  the  need  for 
nurses  and  nursing  support  personnel  is 
a  critical  one.  The  need  for  1980  is  now 
estimated  at  1,100.000  registered  nurses, 
675.000  licensed  practical  nurses,  and 
550.000  aides.  For  this  reason,  the  bill 
does  not  limit  applicability  of  these  out- 
reach and  dissemination  of  information 
provisions  solely  to  those  who  are  disad- 
vantaged, but  provides  for  applicability 
to  any  individual  showing  a  potential  for 
training  in  these  careers.  At  the  same 
time  special  efforts  would  be  made  to  ac- 
quaint these  students  with  all  sources  of 
financial  aid  available  to  them  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  providing  opportu- 
nities for  the  upgrading  of  licensed  voca- 
tiotml  nurses  (licensed  practical  nurses) 
nursing  assistants  and  paraprofessional 
nursing  personnel. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
waive  the  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  the 
grant  if  he  determines  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  reduction  would  work  a 
dire  financial  hardship  on  the  school, 
but  he  shall  not  grant  a  waiver  to  such 
reduction  to  any  school  that  has  received 
a  waiver  from  the  Secretary  in  the 
preceding  five  years.  The  Committee  does 
not  intend  to  so  constrain  schools  of 
nursing  that  they  are  damaged  finan- 
cially or  otherwise — and  therefore  allows 
this  waiver  discretion  to  the  Secretary, 
but  wishes  it  to  be  exercised  sparingly. 

DEriNmON — NT7VSS    PRACTmONI* 

The  committee  considers  the  term 
"nurse  practitioner"  to  include  an  ex- 
panded nursing  role  in  which  the  nurse 
would  be  responsible  for  physical  assess- 
ment I  examinations)  as  well  as  primary 
care  and  be  capable  of  using  a  greater  de- 
gree of  independent  judgment  and  func- 
tioning with  greater  autonomy  from  the 
direction  of  a  physician  than  the  reg- 
istered nurse  at  present.  A  prototype  is 
the  pediatric  nurse  practitioner  who  is 
able  to  function  with  children  in  a 
normal  situation  in  the  prevention, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  usual  child- 
hood diseases. 

REUEF  row.  NUSSINC  SCHOOLS  WHICH  ARE  IN 
FINANCIAL    DISTRESS 

Schools  of  nursing  are  finding  it  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  meet  their  costs 
of  operation. 

Although  the  Committee  fully  expects 
that  the  more  liberal  and  substantially 
increased  capitation  grant  program  will 
alleviate  the  financial  distress  in  schools 
of  the  health  professions,  a  number  of 
these  schools  may  need  temporary  finan- 
cial assistance  before  their  fiscal  prob- 
lems can  be  solved. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  special  sep- 
arate authority  for  grants  to  assist 
schools  of  nursing  which  are  in  financial 
distress  to  meet  their  costs  of  operation, 
or  to  meet  accreditation  requirements. 
The  authorization  level  decreases  with 
each  year  as  the  institutional  assistance 
awards  stabilize  the  finances  of  these 
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Orants  would  be  made  on  special  terms 
and  conditions,  including  requirements 
that  the  school  agree  to  disclose  any 
financial  information  or  data  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  sources  or  causes  of  that 
school's  finsmcial  distress,  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  on 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  and  to 
carry  out  appropriate  operational  and 
financial  reforms  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
prehensive cost  analysis  study  or  on  the 
basis  of  other  relevant  information. 

TSAINXKSBIPS    FOE    AOVANCXD   TRAINING 

The  Professional  Nurse  Traineeship 
Program  provides  fimds  for  registered 
nurses  to  undertake  advanced  training 
for  positions  as  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors  and  clinical  specialists.  It  has 
significantly  improved  the  preparation  of 
nurses  in  these  leadership  positions.  The 
Committee  recognizes  the  essentiality  of 
this  training  for  nursing  education  and 
for  nursing  practices. 

Nursing  schools  are  currently  operat- 
ing with  insufficient  faculty;  in  many  in- 
stitutions this  factor  is  limiting  or  pre- 
venting increases  in  enrollment.  Other 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  new  educational  programs, 
and  project^  for  the  preparation  of  nurse 
practitioners  and  specialists,  and  for  ex- 
panded nurse  roles  and  team  nursing 
among  other  things.  All  of  these  will  re- 
quire additional  teachers  and  clinical 
specialists.  More  administrators  of  nurs- 
ing services  must  be  available  if  new 
nurse  graduates  from  the  programs  of 
various  types  and  levels  are  to  be  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  used  to  extend  the 
availability  of  health  care  and  services. 

The  bill  extends  the  traineeships  for 
advanced  training  of  professional  nurses 
for  three  years  and  because  of  the  criti- 
cal need  for  these  personnel  increases  the 
level  of  appropriation  authorizations  to 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $22  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $24  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

NtniSINO   STUDENT   LOANS.   SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  rising  expense  of  health  profes- 
sions education  in  recent  years  has  placed 
an  increasingly  heavy  financial  burden 
on  the  students  and  their  families.  Many 
highly  motivated  and  qualified  .'-tudents 
have  not  been  able  to  afford  such  train- 
ing. The  more  economically  disadvan- 
taged the  student,  the  less  feasible  hi.s 
opportunity  to  enter  the  higher  educa- 
tional process  unless  aid  is  provided  The 
longer  the  educational  process,  the  more 
imperative  that  aid  becomes.  Pew  fami- 
lies in  minority  groups  can  provide  the 
financial  help  essential  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  and  preparation  for  education  in 
the  health  professions. 

Nursing  students  have  particular  need 
for  financial  assistance.  Fifty  percent  of 
nursing  students  come  from  families 
with  incomes  under  $10,000.  many  con- 
siderably less.  The  nursing  profession  has 
recruited  students  from  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  groups  and 
these  students  often  need  total  financial 
support  in  order  to  attend  nursing 
schools. 

Many  students  would  not  even  con- 
sider a  nursing  education  program  and 


many  more  would  not  be  able  to  enroll 
without  financial  aid.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  there  be  adequate  and  sus- 
tained support  for  nursing  students  to 
complete  their  education. 

It  is  In  the  national  interest  to  assure 
expanding  enrollments  in  health  profes- 
sional schools  and  to  assure  that  all  eco- 
nomic levels  are  represented  in  such 
schools.  To  these  ends  the  bill  offers  a 
variety  of  student  assistance  ranging 
from  scholarships,  through  direct  loans, 
to  loan  guarantees.  The  school  and  stu- 
dent are  in  a  position  to  select  the  form 
and  amount  of  assistance  best  suited  to 
the  student's  need. 

To  encourage  students  with  financial 
difficulty  and  students  from  low-income 
families  to  begin  or  continue  their  edu- 
cation, they  are  given  priority  for  schol- 
arship funds  and  are  offered  forgiveness 
and  cancellation  of  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  in  the  event  they  are  forced  to 
leave  school. 

NURSING    SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  program  of  scholarship  grants  is 
essential  to  attract  and  retain  in  school 
nursing  students  of  exceptional  financltd 
need.  The  bill  extends  for  3  years  the 
present  authority  for  nursing  scholar- 
ship grants.  In  view  of  the  rising  costs 
of  education  and  the  increasing  number 
of  exceptionally  needy  students,  it  in- 
creases the  formula  for  distributing  the 
funds  among  the  participating  school 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  times  one  tenth  the 
number  of  full-time  students.  The  max- 
imum amount  of  a  scholarship  is  $1,500 

NURSING  STUDENT   LOANS 

The  bill  continues  for  3  years  the  pres- 
ent authority  for  nursing  student  loans. 
It  raises  the  maximum  loan  for  any  one 
year  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  and  the  max- 
imum aggregate  for  all  years  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000.  These  are  more  realistic  levels 
of  support  considering  the  cost  of  a  nurs- 
ing education  program  to  the  student. 

All  students  regardless  of  economic 
background  are  offered  loan  forgiveness 
if  they  practice  in  an  underserved  area. 

The  bill  revises  the  present  cancella- 
tion provisions  to  authorize  cancellation 
of  up  to  100  percent  of  any  loan  plus  in- 
terest for  full-time  employment  as  a 
registered  nurse  in  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  agency  or  institution  (in- 
cluding neighborhood  health  centers)  at 
the  rate  of  20  percent  per  year;  or  at  the 
rate  of  33  '3  percent  per  year  if  the  nurs- 
ing practice  is  in  an  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  a  shortage  of  and 
need  for  the  practice  in  which  the  nurse 
engages.  The  bill  also  authorizes  repay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  loans  of  nurs- 
ing students  in  exceptional  need  who  are 
unable  to  complete  their  studies. 

GUARANTEED  LOANS  FOR  NURSING  STUDENTS 

In  view  of  the  financial  requirements  of 
nursing  student*  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  another  source  of  loan 
funds  to  insure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate financial  aid.  S.  1747  amends  Part 
B  of  Title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  increase  to  $2,500  the  maxi- 
mum annual  amount  of  an  insured  loan 
for  a  nursing  student.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
forgive  these  Insured  loans  for  the  same 
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reasons  and  at  the  same  rates  as  those 
proposed  for  cancellation  of  the  Nursing 
Student  Loans.  It  is  most  important  to 
note  that  the  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  make  direct  loans  to 
nursing  students  unable  to  secure  a  guar- 
anteed loan. 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  FULL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOR  THE 
NtTRSING    PROFESSION 

In  1966  this  Committee  added  to  the 
nurse  training  provisions  authority  to 
award  contracts  for  identifying  qualified 
needy  youth  and  encouraging  them  to 
undertake  training  in  the  field  of  nursing. 
This  recruitment  approach  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  attracting  into  nurs- 
ing economically  disadvantaged  minority 
groups. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  to 
broaden  this  type  of  recruitment  and  as- 
sistance to  include  efforts  with  other 
groups,  such  as  older  people,  men.  those 
with  some  training  or  experience  in  the 
health  field  (including  veterans)  and 
other  nursing  personnel,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  are  financially  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged.  The  bill  extends 
and  amends  this  authority  so  that  per- 
sons with  interest  and  potential  can  be 
identified  and  assisted  in  achieving  ca- 
reers as  registered  nurses.  This  assistance 
will  increase  the  numbers  entering  the 
field  of  nursing,  provide  career  oppor- 
tunities for  the  individual  students,  and 
will  result  in  more  varied  nurse  popula- 
tion— one  that  is  more  representative  of 
the  population  served.  This  broad  re- 
cruitment authority  will  require  sup- 
port for  institutions  as  they  develop  more 
flexible  curricula  and  means  of  crediting 
knowledge  and  skills  gained  outside  for- 
mal academic  settings  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, will  require  support  in  the  form 
of  training  costs  and  income  replacement 
for  students  as  well.  The  bill  authorizes 
grants  as  well  as  contracts  to  provide 
ereater  flexibilit^  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives. 

Another  given  special  emphasis  is  that 
of  career  mobility  in  nursing  and  in  ca- 
reers related  to  nursing.  Career  mobility 
will  be  enhanced  for  the  registered  nurse 
through  programs  of  specialized  ad- 
vanced training  such  as  pediatric  nurse 
practitioner  programs,  as  well  as  through 
advance  training  in  clinical  specialties. 

Career  mobility  will  be  available  to  the 
licensed  vocational  or  licensed  practical 
nurse,  nursing  assistants  and  aides,  and 
other  paraprofessional  nursing  person- 
nel through  programs  in  schools  of  nurs- 
ing designed  to  upgrade  their  skills.  Many 
of  the  clerical  and  routine  duties  related 
to  patient  care  now  performed  by  the 
registered  nurse  could  be  assumed  by  the 
paraprofessional.  permitting  the  regis- 
tered nurse  more  time  to  devote  to  skilled 
patient  care,  and  providing  the  parapro- 
fessional greater  motivation  and  incen- 
tive to  enter  a  field  which  promised  ad- 
vancement and  full  utilization  of  their 
abilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  strong- 
ly recommends  passage  of  this  badly 
needed  legislation.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people  over  the  years 
which  lie  ahead. 

««-05B  O  -  7J  -  pi.  It  -  4» 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  stated  the 
matter  accurately  as  to  the  minority. 
Generally  speaking,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this  bill.  The  primary  amend- 
ments have  already  been  made  to  the 
preceding  bill,  including  some  which  by 
reference  will  fit  into  this  bill  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate S.  1747.  the  Nurse  Training  Amend- 
ments of  1971.  which  incorporates  many 
provisions  of  the  Nursing  Education  Act 
of  1971.  S.  1614.  which  I  introduced  with 
Senator  Prouty  and  13  other  cospon- 
sors.  Many  of  the  concepts  were  also 
proposed  in  the  administration's  Health 
Manpower  Assistance  Act  of  1971,  S. 
1183.  which  I  introduced. 

To  fiOfill  the  goal  of  providing  quality 
health  care  to  the  American  people,  we 
need  a  balanced  program  of  support  to 
ntu^ing  schools  and  nursing  students. 

We  should  not  require  them  only  to 
share  in  the  block  funding  available  to 
all  other  health  professional  schools  or 
we  will  not  have  enough  nurses  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  essential  for  qual- 
ity health  care.  That  is  why  the  commit- 
tee has  deemed  it  appropriate  to  report 
a  separate  nursing  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  need  for 
health  manpower  is  critical  both  in  qual- 
itative and  quantitative  terms.  If  we  are 
to  move  closer  to  the  goal  of  affording 
adequate  health  care  for  every  American 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
the  idea  expressed  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  that 
America  must  become  "the  healthiest  Na- 
tion in  the  world,"  we  must  have  the 
skilled  health  personnel  to  provide  es- 
sential health  services. 

Health  care  systems  caimot  operate — 
let  alone  expand  and  improve — unless 
the  supply  of  such  key  well -prepared 
"manpower"  is  increased. 

There  is  a  critical  present  shortage  of 
150,000.  among  the  total  of  850,000 
nurses,  now  needed.  In  1980,  it  is  pro- 
jected we  will  need  220,000  more  nurses 
than  are  available  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics furnished  Congress  by  the  Health 
Manpower  Bureau  of  NIH.  This  com- 
pares with  similar  figures  for  doctors  of 
48,000  presently  and  a  projected  need  in 
1980  of  26.000. 

Nursing  is  the  most  universally  used 
aspect  of  health  manpower  and  is  re- 
quired on  a  more  intensive  basis  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  .any  other 
single  kind  of  health  service.  While  our 
Nation's  population  during  the  last  dec- 
ade increased  from  180  to  204  million,  the 
demand  for  nursing  services  has  also  in- 
creased but  at  a  much  greater  rate,  since 
nursing  care  is  primarily  focused  on  the 
patient  and  his  needs  and  it  is  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  nursing  care. 

Existing  law  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  nurse  supply  and  its  distribu- 
tion, and  to  Improve  and  expand  our 
nursing  schools,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  future  health  of  the  Nation 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  its  people  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  decisions 
made  now.  The   future  availability   of 


nurses  who  provide  continuity  for  a  pa- 
tient's care  will  be  a  critical  factor  in 
the  successful  operation  of  the  health 
care  system. 

The  committee  bill  includes  provisions 
of  S.  1614  and  S.  1183  which  seeks  to 
swihieve  these  goals  by  providing: 

First,  extended  and  broadened  author- 
ity for  special  project  grants  for  nursing 
schools,  also  for  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  to  achieve  national 
priority  goals,  such  as  encouraging  cur- 
riculum reform,  increasing  education  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  students  or 
increasing  the  availabihty  of  personal 
health  services  in  an  effort  to  promote 
preventive  health  care.  Priority  is  given 
to  applications  for  special  project  grants 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  of  the 
proposed  project.  There  is  also  new  au- 
thority to  support  projects  to  develop 
programs  for  cooperation  interdiscipli- 
nary training  among  schools  of  nur^ng 
and  schools  of  aUied  health,  medicine, 
and  other  disciplines  and  would  also  en- 
courage the  development  of  training  pro- 
grams across  disciplinary  lines — includ- 
ing among  the  respective  levels  of  nurse 
training — licensed  practical  nurses, 
nursemaids,  et  cetera — for  training  of 
students  for  the  use  of  the  team  approach 
to  the  delivery  of  health  services.  Twenty 
million  dollars  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1972;  $25  milUon  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Second,  extended  and  broadened  con- 
struction grant  authority  to  include  guar- 
anteed loans  and  interest  subsidy  pro- 
grams. The  losui  guarantees  and  interest 
subsidies  program  would  extend  the 
reach  of  Federal  assistance  beyond 
grants,  where  loans  can  be  negotiated. 
I  would  emphasize  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  guaranteed  loan  and  interest  sub- 
sidy provision  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing grant  program,  not  supplant  it.  In 
the  face  of  more  than  $46  million  of  ap- 
proved but  unfunded  grant  applications, 
I  believe  we  can  no  longer  rely  solely 
upon  the  grant  mechanism  to  meet  otir 
schools'  needs.  We  must  take  this  inno- 
vative step  of  gu£u-anteed  loans  and  in- 
terest subsidies  to  overcome  the  substan- 
tial unmet  needs.  Forty  million  dollars  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $45  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973;  $50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Third,  extended  authority  for  meeting 
the  critical  need  for  additional  financial 
relief  due  to  unexpected  accreditation  or 
other  program  requirements  by  author- 
izing financial  disaster  relief  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing  in  decreasing  annual 
$10  million  amounts,  beginning  with  $30 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972.  Although  the 
substantially  increased  capitation  grant 
program' provided  by  this  bill  should  al- 
leviate the  finsmcial  distress  in  schools 
of  nursing  a  number  of  these  schools 
may  need  temporary  financial  assistance 
before  their  fiscal  problems  can  be 
solved. 

Fourth,  extended  and  broadened  au- 
thority to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  student  assistance  and  the  need  for 
alternative  avenues  of  financial  aid.  The 
existing  nursing  student  assistance  pro- 
grams are  liberalized  both  in  respect  to 
student  locms  through  schools  under  title 
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vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
in  respect  to  guaranteed  student  loans 
under  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  The  maximum  yearly  loan  to  a  nurs- 
ing student  is  increased  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500  while  the  aggregate  loan  to  any 
such  borrower  goes  frcan  $6,000  to 
$10,000. 

Forgiveness  for  nursing  student  loans 
is  authorized  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  per 
year  up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
loan  for  full-time  employment  in  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  insti- 
tution, including  neighborhood  health 
centers.  The  forgiveness  rate  is  increased 
to  33  Mj  percent  per  year  for  full-time  em- 
plosrment  in  a  health  care  shortage  area. 

Also,  the  Commissioner  of  Eduoatlan 
is  authorized  to  make  direct  loans  to 
nursing  students  where  they  are  unable 
to  secure  a  guaranteed  loan  imder  the 
Higher  EducaUoi  Act  of  1965. 

Finally.  Federal  repayment  of  both 
guaranteed  and  direct  nursing  student 
loans  where  the  student  is  In  exceptional 
financial  need  and  unable  to  complete  his 
studies. 

The  total  student  loan  assistance  au- 
thorization is  $25  millloQ  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  and 
$35  million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Fifth,  extended  and  broadened  author- 
ity for  the  present  nurse  talent  search 
program,  which  I  authored  and  which 
was  enacted  in  1966  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Nurse  Training  Act,  to  include  po- 
tential nursing  candidates  regardless  of 
age,  experience,  education,  or  financial 
need. 

I  understand  that  contracts  awarded 
thus  far  under  the  program  have  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  this  kind  of 
effort  and  supimrt  in  identl^ing  poten- 
tial nursing  candidates  among  disad- 
vantaged youth  previously  untapped 
source  and  enrolling  them  In  nursing 
education.  I  believe  this  type  of  recruit- 
ment could  be  equally  successful  with 
other  groups  to  broaden  the  nurse  popu- 
lation. This  provision  is  similar  to  a  blU 
I  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress.  S.  1540. 
to  encourage  and  assist  older  people  and 
members  of  other  cultural,  educational, 
and  occupational  groups — including  In- 
active or  retired  nursing  personnel  total- 
ing 282.000  imder  65 — to  undertake  a 
second  career  in  nursing.  To  achieve 
these  goals  $5  million,  in  fiscal  year  1972, 
$7  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $9 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974,  is  authorized. 

Sixth,  extends  authority  for  the  pres- 
ent program  of  traineeshlps  for  advanced 
training  of  professional  nursing. 

Seventh,  extended  and  broadened  au- 
thority for  the  existing  nursing  student 
scholarship  program  for  3  years  with  the 
formula  for  distribution  of  scholarship 
money  among  eligible  schools  increased 
fnan  $2,000  to  $3,000  times  one-tenth 
of  the  number  of  full-time  students.  Esti- 
mated at  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
$58  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  and  $59 
million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

tNSllTUTIONAL   CAPTTATION   STTPPOW 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  of  any  effort 
at  increasing  the  supply  of  health  per- 
sonnel, in  this  case,  nursing  personnel, 
must  involve  a  massive  commitment  to 
institutional  support  for  such  schools. 
This  bill  would  establish  an  explicit  Fed- 


eral role  concerning  the  support  of 
schools  of  nursing  and  departed  from 
the  traditional  formula  grant  approach 
and  adopted  on  entitlement  concept  for 
capitation  awards  based  partially  upon 
the  enrollment  of  fiill-time  students  and 
on  the  number  who  graduate.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  dollars  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $160.4  million  m 
fiscal  year  1973;  and  $164.4  million  in 
fiscal  1974.  The  bill  provides  to  each 
school  of  nursing — baccalaureate,  di- 
ploma or  associate  degree — an  award  in- 
tended to  cover  approximately  one- third 
of  the  average  per  student  educational 
costs  incurred  nationally  by  such  in- 
stitutions if  the  institution  meets  eligi- 
bility requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Although  the  individual  institutional 
support  award  is  deemed  an  entitlement, 
this  was  done  to  set  forth  national  fund- 
ing priorities  and  to  stimulate  the  in- 
stitutions to  seek  to  challenge  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  sufficient  levels  of  ap- 
propriations to  meet  such  entitlements. 
However,  the  legislation  is  not  intended 
to  confer  any  legally  enforceable  right 
upon  any  school.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  in  section  104  that — 

The  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  flnal  and 
conclusive  and.  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  law.  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  think  of 
America's  health  care  it  calls  to  mind 
the  famous  Charles  Dickens  quotation: 

It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  tlmee. 

While  we  can  all  be  proud  of  America's 
medical  achievements — we  know  that 
America  can  and  does  provide  some  of 
the  finest  medical  treatment  on  earth 
for  those  who  can  get  to  it  and  who  can 
afford  it — we  also  are  seeing  deficiencies 
of  America's  health  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  of  our  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  na- 
tional resources  must  be  allocated  and 
our  national  priorities  reordered  by  a 
Congress  determined  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's health.  The  issue  of  adequate  and 
accessible  health  care  is  an  imperative 
of  social  JusUce.  The  right  to  a  decent 
standard  of  health  care  is  a  basic  hu- 
man right:  to  deny  this  right  is  to  deny 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  as  they  have 
its  companion  measure,  S.  934.  the 
Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act.  Just  as 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  assured  equal  access 
to  medical  facilities  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  a  patient's  skin:  just  as  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  acts  brought 
medical  care  to  the  sick  who  were  either 
very  poor  or  very  old.  so  too  when  people 
look  back  upon  the  efforts  of  the  92d 
Congress  they  will  realize  that  enact- 
ment of  these  two  measures  will  repre- 
sent a  major  step  forward  in  the  effort  to 
assure  all  Americans  that  we  have  the 
requisite  skilled  health  personnel  to 
provide  quality  health  care. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me  2 
minutes? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  f  r<Mn  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  the  author  of  the  amendment  In  the 
House,  in  1961.  of  the  Medical  Facilities 
Act,  to  add  nursing  schools  in  the  Medical 
Facilities  Act,  I  was  happy  to  see  this  bill 
continued  and  the  progress  it  has  made. 

We  need  nothing  more  than  a  continu- 
ing and  increasing  supply  of  nurses.  This 
is  going  to  have  a  big  impact  in  this 
respect.  We  still  have  the  same  problem 
in  this  bill  insofar  as  capitation  entitle- 
ment is  concerned :  I  am  afraid  the  legis- 
lative committee  has  tried  to  impose  its 
will  on  the  Appropriation  Committee  and 
on  the  executive,  and  that  fight  still  will 
have  to  be  resolved. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen eventually  on  this,  and  it  is  probably 
part  of  the  oversight  we  are  going  to 
have  to  exercise. 

All  things  considered,  and  on  balance, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  a  great  step 
forward. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
ammdment  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  f(dIowlng 
new  section : 

PlORIBrrtON'    AOAINBT    DIBCKIMINATIOH    BT 
BCBOOLA   ON   TK>   BAaU   Or    BXX 

Stc.  313.  Title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part 
H  thereof  (as  added  by  section  307  of  this 
Aot)  the  following  new  part: 

"P*«T    I — OEirxaAL    PBOnSIONB 

"PBOHnmON  AGAINST  DlacallONATION  BT 
SCHOOLS  ON  THE  BASIS  OT  SKX 

"Sec.  709K.  The  Secretary  may  not  make 
a  grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  Intereat  subsidy 
payment  under  this  title  to,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of,  any  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  or  public  health  or  any 
training  center  for  allied  health  personnel 
unless  the  application  for  the  grant,  loan 
guarantee,  or  Interest  subsidy  payment  con- 
tains assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  school  or  training  center  will 
not  dlacrlmlnAte  on  the  baals  of  sex  In  the 
admission  of  Individuals  to  Its  training  pro- 
grams. The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into  a 
contract  under  this  title  with  any  such 
school  or  training  center  unless  the  school  or 
training  center  furnishes  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  It  will  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Individuals  to  Its  training  prograou." 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hakt),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovern). 

In  essence,  this  is  the  same  amendment 
we  offered  to  the  previous  bill  which 
prevents  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
support  institutions  of  medical  education 
which  discriminate  on  account  of  sex. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  further  or  more 
extensive  explanation  Is  really  necessary 
at  this  point,  unless  the  distinguished 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  cares  to  offer  any 
further  advice  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
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ment  is  identical  to  the  one  we  offered 
to  and  was  just  added  to  the  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act.  S.  934.  It  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  which  the 
other  body  approved  when  voting  on  the 
Nurses  Training  Act. 

For  the  reasons  that  were  persuasive  in 
Eidding  it  to  the  health  manpower  bill, 
there  is  clear  need  for  the  Senate  to 
take  similar  action  on  this  nurses  train- 
ing bill,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   36,   line  9.   Insert   the   following 
after  the  period  thereon ; 

■The  Secretary's  determination  of  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  be  flnal  and 
conclusive  and.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  law,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  protect  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  from 
certain  legal  actions.  It  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  yield. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  This  amendment  was 
omitted  by  inadvertence.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
the  star  print,  and  the  Senator  is  seek- 
ing to  perfect  the  bill  as  it  is  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  President,  the 
grave  crisis  which  our  Nation  is  experi- 
encing in  the  availability  and  delivery  of 
ntal  health  services  is  of  prime  concern 
to  us  all. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  are  neither 
simple  or  easy.  Manpower,  facilities,  eco- 
nomics, and  geography  must  all  be  con- 
sidered as  We  move  toward  providing  a 
better  system. 

During  the  past  several  months  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
for  more  doctors  and  dentists.  And  to 
help  provide  the  means  for  training  these 
and  other  health  professionals  the  Sen- 
ate has  just  pass°d  legislation  which  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  I  originally  intro- 
duced to  amend  and  expand  the  Health 
Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  so 
that  our  current  needs  in  this  area  can 
be  met. 

But  along  with  the  need  for  more  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  the  other  health  pro- 
fessionals covered  by  HPEA  there  is  a 


similar  need  for  more  nurses.  Today, 
there  are  some  70,000  practicing  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  United  States  and  it 
is  estimated  that  this  represents  a  pres- 
ent shortage  of  more  than  150,000.  By 
1975  it  is  projected  that  we  will  need 
300,000  more  nurses  than  are  currently 
available  unless  we  take  some  dramatic 
steps  to  fill  the  demand. 

In  September  of  1964,  during  the  88th 
Congress,  title  VIII,  the  nurse  training 
section  of  the  I»ublic  Health  Service  Act 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law.  It  was 
amended  in  the  90th  Congress  which  ex- 
tended the  program  for  2  fiscal  years. 
As  presently  written  the  nurse  training 
authorizes  grants  in   aid   to  collegiate, 
associate  degree,  or  diploma  schools  of 
nursing.  It  provides  for  traineeshlps  for 
the  advanced  training  of  nurses  and  al- 
locates money  for  loans  to  undergraduate 
nursing   students.   And,   in   addition,   it 
provides    construction    funds    for    the 
building  of  facilities  for  nurse  training. 
Since  the  time  the  original  legislation 
took  effect  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  nurses  who 
were  prepared  by  the  Nation's  schools  of 
nursing.  In  1964  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  nurse  training  provisions  of  the 
PHS  Act  there  were  129,269  students  en- 
rolled in  schools  of  nursing.  Six  years 
later  after  the  nurse  training  act.  in  1970. 
there  were  163,743  students  enrolled— a 
26.6  percent  increase.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  law,  we  might  have  had  a  greater 
shortage  of  nurses  than  currently  exists. 
But  we  have  found  that  we  still  lack 
the  adequate  resources.  Several  nursing 
schools  are  in  severe  financial  distress. 
Some   State   university    programs   have 
had  to  restrict  enrollment  because  they 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  continue 
at  present  levels.  And  so  if  we  are  to  come 
close  to  meeting  the  goal  of  1  million 
nurses  by  1975,  nursing  schools  and  their 
students  must  receive  more  vigorous  and 
m.ore  ample  Federal  support  than  ever 
before. 

During  the  past  several  months  three 
bills  were  introduced  to  expand  current 
programs.  On  March  23  of  this  year  I 
offered  S.  1331  which  was  designed  to 
overcome  the  critical  shortage  of  nurses 
by  increasing  and  restructuring  Federal 
support  for  the  training  of  nurses.  The 
heart  of  the  bill  is  the  recognition  that 
our  institutions  for  the  education  of 
nurses  are  a  precious  national  resource 
and.  as  such,  they  deserve  the  protection 
provided  by  a  predictable  and  substantial 
commitment  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

On  April  22  of  this  year  Senator  Javits 
introduced  his  version  of  this  legislation 
and  on  May  3  Senator  Kennedy  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  was  an  amalgam  of 
my  bill  and  Senator  Javits'  bill. 

We  have  before  us  today,  S.  1747  which 
combines  the  best  features  of  all  the  pro- 
posals offered  to  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  combined  with  some 
additional  provisions  which  were  the 
product  of  extensive  study  and  analysis 
by  the  committee  members. 

As  reported,  S.  1747  would,  for  the  3 
fiscal  years  1972  through  1974: 

Extend  and  broaden  the  program  of 
construction  grants  for  nursing  educa- 
tion facilities  and  add  authority  for  loan 


guarantees  and  interest  subsidies  to  as- 
sist in  financing  this  construction; 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  for 
special  project  grants  for  improvement 
in  nurse  training; 

Authorize  a  new  program  of  capita- 
tion grants  to  schools  of  nursing  to  re- 
place the  present  formula  grant  au- 
thority. Additional  amounts  will  be 
available  for  increases  in  enrollment; 
for  new  schools;  and  for  specialized 
training  if  graduation  is  after  more 
than  2  years  of  school:  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  innovative  pro- 
grams and  for  recruitment  of  disadvan- 
taged students  are  included  in  the  legis- 
lation ; 

Authorize  financial  distress  grants  on 
terms  and  conditions  established  by  the 
Secretary ; 

Extend  the  traineeshlps  for  advanced 
training  of  professional  nurses; 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  for 

nursing  scholarships  for  needy  students: 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  to 

encourage  full  utilization  of  educational 

talent  for  the  nursing  profession; 

Continue  the  authority  for  nursing 
student  loans,  increasing  the  maximum 
annual  loan  to  $2,500,  and  modifj-ing 
the  cancellation  provisions.  The  legisla- 
tion would  also  authorize  repayment  of 
loans  to  students  in  exceptional  need 
and  unable  to  complete  their  studies; 
I  Amend  part  B  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  authorize  increased 
amounts  for  loans  to  nursing  students 
under  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, and  add  special  provisions  for  re- 
payment by  the  Commissioner  of  such 
loans  in  certain  circumstances.  This 
title  also  provides  for  direct  loans  to 
students  eligible  for  but  unable  to  ob- 
tain, insured  loans  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program. 

As  in  the  case  of  S,  934,  the  health 
manpower  amendments  which  we  just 
passed,  there  are  numerous  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  make  it  a  giant  step 
forward    in    the    Federal    Government's 
role  in  increasing  the  Nation's  supply  of 
professional  health  personnel.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  section  in  the 
bill   authorizing   a   predictable  level  of 
Federal  support  to  the  schools  of  nurs- 
ing to  meet  their  financial  needs  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  incentives  for  the 
schools  to  expand  their  enrollments  and 
undertake  innovative  programs   in  the 
training  of  nurses  in  the  United  States 
Just  as  S.  934,  this  bill  also  establishes 
a  special  fund  for  Federal  assistance  to 
schools   in  severe  financial   distress  so 
that  other  programs  created  in  the  leg- 
islation will  be  diluted  and  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  addition,  a  special  capitation  pro- 
vision of  $750  per  student  is  included  so 
that  the  schools  would  be  induced  to 
undertake  programs  of  training  of  nurse 
practitioners.  Such  specialists  have 
proven  extremely  successful  in  assisting 
doctors  and  other  health  professionals 
to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  carry 
on  their  practices. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  increased  the 
levels  of  student  support  which  were 
previously  available  in  the  form  of  loans 
and  scholarships  putting  special  empha- 
sis on  attracting  and  retaining  nursing 
students     from     disadvantaged     back- 
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grounds  and  in  exceptional  financial 
need. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  all  dismayed 
and  disappointed  when  we  learned  that 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
for  nursing  education  had  been  cut  by 
$6.6  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1971 
level.  This  is  indeed  difficult  for  me  to 
understaad  since  the  administration  has 
proposed  a  $90  million  increase  for  edu- 
cating other  health  professionals. 

In  addition  to  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  make  it  possible  for  them  to  func- 
tion at  their  optimum  level.  They  must 
be  prepared  to  help  provide  primary 
health  care  to  families,  to  screen  and 
refer  those  in  need  of  special  health  serv- 
ices, and  they  must  be  trained  to  decide 
when  a  physician  needs  to  see  a  patient. 
But  we  cannot  increase  the  quality  of 
nursing  care  unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  substantial  investment  in  the 
training  of  these  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  praise  for 
the  extensive  work  done  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  fash- 
ioning this  iimovative  and  responsible 
legislation.  Senator  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  knowledge  of 
and  sensitivity  for  the  needs  of  the  nurs- 
ing profession.  This  bill  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  his  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  better  health  ^are  for  all  Americans. 
Senators  Javits  and  Dominick  also  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  for  their  diligence  and  under- 
standing of  the  crisis  facing  us  all. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  President,  by  the  Congress,  and  by 
the  people  of  this  Nation  that  our  health 
care  system  is  in  jeopardy,  we  must  pro- 
ceed without  hesitation  to  expand  and 
support  our  nurse  training  facilities  and 
to  allow  for  the  distribution  of  these 
nurses  in  the  areas  where  they  are  most 
critically  needed.  The  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering today  provides  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  this  goal.  In  my  judgment 
we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

EXPANSION    OF   NimSE   MANPOWEK    IS    ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  earlier  statement  on  S.  934. 
I  believe  it  is  of  primary  importance  that 
we  take  steps  now  to  increase  the  supply 
of  health  manpower. 

The  shortage  we  face  is  especially  seri- 
ous with  respect  to  nurse  manpower.  It  is 
estimated  that  700.000  nurses  are  in  ac- 
tive practice  today  and  that  150,000  more 
are  needed.  By  1980,  it  is  expected  that 
we  will  need  1.100.000  nurses. 

It  is  clear  from  these  statistics  that 
major  efforts  are  needed  to  close  the  gap. 
The  legislation  before  us  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  this  effort. 
S.  1747,  authorizing  an  expenditure  of 
$1  billion  over  a  3-year  period,  continues 
and  expands  existing  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  schools  of  nursing  and  students 
at  those  schools. 

An  important  new  program  is  created 
by  S.  1747  to  assist  nursing  schools  which 
face  the  prospect  of  closing  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  This  program  of  financial 
assistance  would  provide  capitation 
grants  in  the  amount  of  $550  for  each 
student  plus  $750  for  each  graduate. 
S.  1747  also  continues  and  expands  exist- 


ing grant  programs  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  for  special  projects: 
for  traineeshlps  to  teachers  of  nursing, 
and  loans  and  scholarships  for  nursing 
students. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  health  crisis  in  our  country, 
we  must  not  merely  finance  a  more  ex- 
pensive medical  system,  but  we  must  or- 
ganize a  more  efficient  one.  One  step 
that  should  be  taken  in  that  direction  is 
to  free  our  physicians  from  routine 
tasks  so  that  they  may  concentrate  on 
specialized  duties  and  have  additional 
time  to  see  more  patients.  Nurses  will 
play  a  major  role  in  this  process  by  as- 
siuning  more  of  the  task  which  previ- 
ously had  been  the  sole  province  of  phy- 
sicians, taking  patients'  medical  histo- 
ries, giving  inoculations,  and  making 
house  calls  to  mildly  ill  persons. 

In  short,  nurses  will  be  called  upon  to 
utilize  more  of  their  professional  skills. 
I  welcome  this  trend,  and  I  believe  that 
it  demands  from  us  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  the  education  and  training  of 
nurses.  According  to  the  best  judgments 
of  experts,  the  quality  of  nursing  care  is 
directly  related  to  the  quality  of  prepa- 
ration of  nursing  personnel  and  to  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  various  levels  of 
nursing  expertise  in  a  care  situation.  I 
feel  confident  that  S.  1747  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  broaden- 
ing and  improvement  of  nursing  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  expecially  pleased  to  see  that  this 
legislation  incorporates  my  recom- 
mendations for  encouraging  medical 
personnel  to  practice  in  rural  or  medi- 
cally deprived  areas. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
the  Community  Health  Act.  which  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
pay in  full  the  educational  debt  of  medi- 
cal personnel,  including  nurses,  who 
agree  to  practice  for  3  years  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  having  a 
shortage  of  medical  personnel.  S.  1747 
closely  approximates  this  legislation  by 
providing  loan  forgiveness  at  a  rate  of 
33  V3  percent  a  year  to  any  nurse  who 
agrees  to  practice  in  a  shortage  area.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  build  these 
incentives  into  the  system  to  relieve  the 
severe  maldistribution  problem. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  recognize  the 
merits  of  this  provision  as  well  as  other 
Important  features  of  S.  1747  and  join 
with  me  in  giving  it  favoTBble  passage 
today. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
just  passed  S.  934.  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Amend- 
ment of  1971.  It  has  now  turned  its  at- 
tention to  S.  1747,  the  Nurse  Training 
Amendment  of  1971.  As  a  member  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  both  of  these  measures  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  nurse  training  amendment. 

As  reported  to  the  full  Senate.  S.  1747 
would — 

Extend  and  broaden  the  program  of  con- 
struction grants  for  nursing  education  fa- 
cilities and  add  authority  for  loan  guarantees 
and  Interest  subsidies  to  assist  In  flnenclng 
this  construction. 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  for  spe- 
cial project  grants  for  improvement  In  nurse 
training. 


Authorize  a  new  program  of  capitation 
grants  to  schools  of  nursing  to  replace  the 
present  formula  grant  authority.  Additional 
amounu  will  be  avaUable  for  Increases  in  en- 
rollment; for  new  schools:  and  for  special- 
ized training  if  graduation  U  after  more 
than  two  years  of  school;  incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  Innovative  programs  and 
for  recruitment  of  disadvantaged  students 
are  Included  In  the  legislation. 

Authorize  financial  distress  grants  on 
terms  and  conditions  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Extend  the  traineeshlps  for  advanced 
training  of  professlonsj  nurses. 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  for 
nursing  scholarships  for  needy  students. 

Extend  and  broaden  the  authority  to  en- 
courage fuU  utilization  of  educational  talent 
for  the  nursing  profession. 

Continue  the  authority  for  nursing  stu- 
dent loans.  Increasing  the  maximum  annual 
loan  to  $2,500.  and  modifying  the  cancella- 
tion provisions.  The  legislation  would  also 
authorize  repayment  of  loans  to  students  in 
exceptional  need  and  unable  to  complete 
their  studies. 

Amend  Part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196S  to  authorize  Increased 
amounts  for  loans  to  nursing  students  under 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  and 
add  special  provisions  for  repayment  by  the 
Conamissloner  of  such  loans  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. This  title  also  provides  for  direct 
loans  to  students  eligible  for  but  unable  to 
obtain.  Insured  loans  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  loan  program. 

As  the  committee  report  observes, 
nursing  care  is  crucial  to  the  providing 
of  adequate  health  care  for  every  Amer- 
ican. It  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
health  manpower  services.  We  know  that 
severe  shortages  do  exist  in  areas  of  the 
country.  A  1969  study  of  the  health  man- 
power needs  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
through  the  1980"s  identified  1,000  un- 
filled positions  for  registered  nurses  that 
were  budgeted  for  hospitals  in  my  State. 
The  study  was  optimistic  with  respect 
to  the  State  being  able  to  meet  the  over- 
all shortages  of  professional  nurses  by 
1980.  The  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today  will  help  to  assure  such  will  be  the 
case. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  S.  1614. 
and  I  am  pleased  that  many  provisions 
of  that  measure  are  incorporated  into 
S.  1747.  I  believe  this  measure  is  a  good 
one.  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

3.    1747:    A   NEW  SOLUTION   TO  PEOBIXMS  IN  THE 
TRAINING    or    NX7KSXS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
critical  need  for  additional  nurses,  and 
the  further  need  to  fully  utilize  the  skills 
of  these  highly  trained  professionals,  are 
major  problems,  which  I  feel  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  un- 
der the  outstanding  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Wh-liams.  and  with  the  special 
dedication  of  Senator  Kennedy,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
have  met  in  S.  1747.  as  reported  from 
committee.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
<Mr.  Dominick)  also  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  contributions  and  bipartisan 
cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  stress  in  particular  the 
support  afforded  schools  of  nursing 
through  the  basic  capitation  institu- 
tional support  grants  and  provisions  for 
career  development  of  both  registered 
nurses,  and  licensed  vocational  nurses, 
as  well  as  nursing  assistants.  These  are 
provisions  which  are  based  largely  on 
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amendments  I  offered  subcMnmlttee  and 
full  committee  deliberations  on  the  bills. 

CAPn-ATIOW    INSTITUTIONAL   8T7PPOKT 

As  in  the  legislation  extending  the  au- 
thorities for  programs  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions education  field — S.  934,  which 
the  Senate  has  just  adopted  unanimous- 
ly— the  committee  has  adopted  an  ap- 
proach of  combined  institutional  capita- 
tion grants  with  special  incentives  for 
improvement  in  training  and  curriculum 
development  and  for  increased  enroll- 
ment in  nursing  schools. 

Through  this  combination  of  grants 
and  incentives  I  believe  we  can  make 
major  inroads  into  the  critical  rnortage 
of  nurses,  and  can  also  encourage  the 
fuller  utilization  of  these  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  health  professional  team. 

Because  of  restrictions  in  current  law 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  award 
basic  institutional  support  in  the  form 
of  formula  grants  to  nursing  schools  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  has  come  at  a 
time  when  nursing  costs,  as  all  other  costs 
have  risen  drastically.  Nursing  schools 
have  been  caught  in  a  particularly 
vicious  circle  by  their  inability  to  budget 
adequate  funds  for  faculty,  or  for  im- 
provements and  innovations  in  their 
teaching  programs.  In  turn,  these  restric- 
tions limit  their  ability  to  increase  en- 
rollment, or  upgrade  the  skills  of  para- 
professional  nursing  personnel,  who 
might  be  able  to  lessen  the  routine  de- 
mands made  upon  nurses,  permitting 
them  more  time  for  direct  patient  care. 

We  felt  that  the  national  need  for 
health  services  and  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  education  in  nursing  justify 
decisive  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  underwrite  the  costs  of  training 
for  nursing  schools  and  nurse  training 
institutions. 

For  that  reason,  the  bill  entitles  each 
school  of  nursing  and  nurse  training  in- 
stitution to  an  award  intended  to  cover 
approximately  one-third  of  the  average 
per  student  cost  incurred  nationally  by 
these  institutions.  These  awards  would 
be  made  only  if  the  institutions  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  re^wnd  to  the  na- 
tional need  through  increased  enroll- 
ments and  by  improving  educational 
programs  in  accordance  with  provisions 
contained  in  amendments  I  offered  in 
committee. 

We  felt  that  only  as  an  "entitlement" 
could  such  an  award  provide  the  requisite 
stability  to  nursing  educational  Institu- 
tions which  through  their  programs  are 
responsive  to  national  needs.  This  one- 
third  entitlement  provides  for  a  basic 
institutional  capitation  award  consisting 
of  $20,000  per  school  plus  a  capitation 
grant  for,  first,  all  enrollees  in  a  school 
which  submits  a  plan  setting  forth  its 
intention  of  carrying  out  at  least  three 
programs  of  national  need;  second,  all 
graduates  of  2-year  programs;  third,  all 
graduates  of  programs  of  more  than  2 
years'  duration  provided  the  school  in 
question  includes  in  its  program  training 
in  a  nursing  specialty  or  as  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner; and.  fourth,  each  student  in  a 
class  whose  first-year  enrollment  in- 
creased significantly. 

My  amendment  puts  teeth  Into  the 
plan  requirement  by  requiring  the  in- 
stitution   to    carry    out    satisfactorily 


three  programs  included  in  its  plan  in 
order  to  receive  the  next  year's  full  cap- 
itation to  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
entitled.  Penalties  would  be  levied  in  the 
form  of  a  10-  to  30-percent  reduction  In 
the  years  subsequent  to  the  year  in 
which  the  award  wtts  made  for  those 
institutions,  which  by  falling  satisfac- 
torily to  carry  out  their  plans.  Indicate 
a  lack  of  response  to  national  needs. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
plaia  each  element  of  the  capitation 
award. 

BASIC  ENROLLMENT  CAPITATIONS 

This  basic  capitation  award  would  be 
provided  each  eligible  school  which  sub- 
mits an  approved  application — includ- 
ing an  acceptable  capitation  condition 
plan — for  a  capitation  grant  and  would 
entitle  it  to  receive  $20,000  plus  $550 
for  each  full-time  enrolled  student — or 
the  equivalent  thereof. 

INCENTIVE  CAPITATION   POR    2-TKAR   GRADUATION 

In  addition,  in  the  case  of  a  school  in 
which  nursing  students  complete  their 
training  in  a  period  of  not  more  than 
2  years,  the  school  would  be  awarded 
$250  for  each  graduate. 

The  intention  of  this  provision  is  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  2-year  gradua- 
tion— A.A.  degree — of  students  trained 
with  the  basic  skills  of  Registered  Nurses. 

INCXNTIVC  CAPITATION  FOR  INCLUDING  IN  CT7R- 
RICULUM  TRAINING  IN  A  NURSING  SPECIALTT 
OR  AS  A  NURSE  PRACTTnONER 

In  the  case  of  schools  in  which  stu- 
dents complete  their  training  in  a  period 
of  more  than  2  years,  $750  would  be 
awarded  for  each  graduate  if  the  schools 
nursing  program  included  training  in  a 
nursing  specialty  or  as  a  nurse  prac- 
titioner. While  I  recognize  that  many 
specialty  programs,  including  that  of 
nurse  practitioner,  are  offered  in  post 
graduate  training,  many  schools  cur- 
rently offer  courses  which  are  prepara- 
tory to  these  advanced  programs,  and 
my  intent  in  introducing  this  amend- 
ment was  to  encourage  more  schools  to 
do  so. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  in- 
sure that  fimds  from  these  Federal 
health  training  grants  are  spent  for 
health  programs  rather  than  for  gen- 
eral educational  develcqsment,  and  that 
in  addition,  the  nursing  student  in  a  3 
or  4  year  program  wiU  have  c^timum 
access  to  a  greater  degree  of  specialized 
training  that  is  provided  in  a  2-year 
program. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  the  term  "nurse 
practitioner"  as  used  la  this  bill  and  S. 
934.  The  members  of  the  committee  con- 
siders this  term  to  include  an  expanded 
nursing  role,  in  which  the  nurse  would 
be  responsible  for  physical  assessment 
(examinations)  as  well  as  primary  care 
and  would  be  capable  of  using  a  greater 
degree  of  independent  Judgmoit  and 
functioning  with  greater  autonomy  from 
the  direction  of  a  physician  than  can 
the  registered  nurse  at  present.  A  proto- 
type is  the  pediatric  nurse  practitioner 
who  is  able  to  function  with  children  In 
a  normal  situation  in  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  usual  child- 
hood diseases. 

BONUS   CAPITATION    FOR   KNROLLKXNT   INOtXAOK 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  schools  of 
nursing  to  expand  their  enrollments  and 


to  provide  additional  resources  to  the 
eligible  schools  for  such  enrollment  in- 
creases, the  bill  would  provide  funds  for 
"bonus"  students  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
An  award  of  $250  will  be  made  for  each 
year  in  which  the  "bonus"  students  are 
enrolled  in  their  course.  This  method 
insures  that  the  school  would  continue 
to  receive  a  financial  benefit  from  an 
increase  in  a  first-year  class'  enrollment 
for  the  life  of  that  particular  class  in 
the  school. 

To  avoid  placing  insurmountable  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  nursing  schools  un- 
able to  increase  their  em-ollment  in- 
crementally each  year,  and  to  avoid  im- 
posing special  hardships  on  those  schools 
which  have  already  undergone  excep- 
tional growth  in  class  size  in  recent  years, 
nursing  schools  are  given  the  option  of 
spreading — backward  to  now  past  years 
or  to  future  "past"  years — increases  over 
a  period  of  2  or  3  years  rather  than  being 
required  to  increase  at  a  set  percentage 
or  number  each  year. 

Thus,  a  school  could  have  a  substantial 
increase  in  1  year  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  year  in  which  the  increase  is  smaller 
without  losing  its  eligibility  for  a  bonus 
for  Increased  enrollment.  However,  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  would  be  met 
only  if  the  school  achieved  over  each 
3-year  period  an  increase  in  its  first- 
year  places  of  15  percent  or  15  students, 
whichever  is  greater — or  an  increase  of 
10  percent  or  10  students  over  a  2-year 
period. 

For  example,  a  school  which  adds  10 
students  to  its  first-year  student  enroll- 
ment of  50  students  would  satisfy  the 
formula  and  would  receive  for  the  first 
year  a  $15,000  bonus  payment — 60  stu- 
dents times  $250 — and  a  comparable 
amount  for  each  year  that  class  is  en- 
rolled— based  on  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  each  particular  year.  If  the 
school  finds  it  cannot  increase  its  enroll- 
m«it  the  following  year,  it  would  have 
the  alternative,  first,  of  maintaining  the 
entering  class  at  the  same  size — which 
would  satisfy  the  formula  with  respect 
to  the  second  preceding  year — thereby 
entitling  it  to  bonus  payments  for  the 
entering  class,  or  second,  of  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  five  students  rather  than  the 
10  of  the  preceding  yesu-.  Thus,  a  school 
would  be  encouraged  to  increase  enroll- 
ment in  1  year  above  the  minimum  in- 
crease level  since  the  excess  will  carry 
over  toward  meeting  its  3-year  enroll- 
ment increase  quota  of  15  percent  or 
15  students — or  2-year  enrollment  in- 
crease quota  of  10  percent  or  10  students, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

PLAN     RBQUIRED     AS     A    CONDITION     FOR 
ntSTITUTIONAL    GRANTS 

With  the  substantial  institutional 
support  provided  in  this  legislation  for 
schools  of  nursing,  I  felt  it  essential  that 
these  schools  make  every  effort  to  de- 
velop programs  responsive  to  natimial 
needs.  Realizing  that  the  schools  will 
vary  in  their  competencies  and  readiness 
to  undertake  new  programs — as  with  my 
similar  amendment  adopted  in  8.  934 
for  the  other  health  professloiu — my 
amendment  provided  alternatives  asxxoag 
which  the  nursing  schools  can  choose. 

In  order  to  receive  capitation  awards, 
a  nursing  school  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  plan  which  must  be  approved 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  showing  how  the  school  will 
continue  to  carry  out,  or  establish  and 
carry  out,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year 
at  least  three  innovative  approaches — 
capitation  conditions — in  educating 
nurses  from  among  eight  approaches 
specified  in  the  bill. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
school  has  not  satisfactorily  carried  out 
at  least  three  of  the  capitation  conditions 
outlined  in  its  plan  during  the  previous 
academic  year,  its  capitation  for  the  next 
year  would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  for 
each  failure  to  institute  or  continue  to 
carry  out  satisfactorily  one  of  the  three 
programs  specified  in  the  plan  submitted 
by  the  institution.  Thus,  an  institution 
which  submitted  an  acceptable  plan 
would  receive  100  percent  of  its  capita- 
tion entitlement  for  the  first  year  as  well 
as  be  guaranteed  a  minimum  grant  rep- 
resenting approximately  70  percent  of 
the  potential  amount  to  which  it  would 
be  otherwise  entitled  for  the  next  year. 
Upon  satisfactorily  carrying  out  at  least 
three  capitation  condition  programs  in 
the  plan,  the  school  would  be  entitled  to 
the  full  100  percent  capitation  award  for 
the  next  year.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  any  reductions — up  to  30  per- 
cent— necessitated  by  failure  to  carry 
out  the  minimum  number  of  capitation 
condition  programs  would  be  made  in  the 
subsequent  year's  award,  not  by  requir- 
ing repayment  of  the  award  already 
made  for  the  current  school  year. 

These  capitation  conditions  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  expansion  of  nurse 
training  programs  and  innovations  in  ed- 
ucational curricula  and  are  similar  to 
the  special  project  grants  in  the  bill. 

Two  of  these  eight  capitation  condition 
categories  I  proposed  are  identical  to 
the  situation  for  which  capitation  bonus 
incentive  payments  are  awarded— in- 
creased erm)llment  and  training  for  new 
roles,  types  and  levels  of  health  per- 
sonnel— thereby  giving  schools  a  double 
incentive  to  establish  such  priority  pro- 
grams. 

The  eight  capitation  conditions  are: 

First,  merged  and  cooperative  train- 
ing with  hospitals  and  other  academic 
institutions; 

Second,  training  for  new  roles,  types 
of  levels  of  nursing  persormel  including 
programs  for  the  training  of  pediatric 
nurse  practitioners  or  other  types  of 
nurse  practitioners  in  cooperation  with 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  den- 
tistry: 

Third,  establishment  of  cooperative 
interdisciplinary  training  among  schools 
of  nursing  with  a  view  toward  establish- 
ment of  interchangeable  curricula; 

Fourth,  establishment  of  cooperative 
interdisciplinary  training  between  schools 
of  nursing  and  schools  of  aUled  health, 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optom- 
erty,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  public 
health,  including  training  for  the  use  of 
the  team  approach  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services; 

Fifth,  aatistlng  in  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  adequately  trained  nursing  per- 
sonnel and  promoting  the  full  utilization 
of  nursing  skills; 

Sixth,  effecting  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  curricula  of  schools  of  nurs- 


ing with  a  view  toward  the  tissimiption 
of  greater  patient  care  responsibilities; 

Seventh,  providing  in-service  and 
other  training  and  education  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  licensed  vocational  or  li- 
censed practical  nurses,  nursing  assist- 
ants, and  aides,  and  other  paraprofes- 
sional  nursing  personnel;  and 

Eighth,  increasing  admissions  to,  and 
enrollment  and  retention  in,  such 
schools  of  qualified  individuals  who,  due 
to  socioeconomic  factmv,  are  financially 
or  educationally  disadvantaged. 

These  are  all  innovative  programs  of 
critical  need  and  I  feel  if  they  are  ini- 
tiated by  the  schools  of  hursing,  in  the 
reasonable  way  suggeeted  by  this  bill, 
major  steps  toward  allevlaung  inade- 
quacies of  our  current  educational  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  nursing  needs  of  the 
Nation  will  have  been  taken. 

WAIVWl 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
waive  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  grant  if  he  determines  that  the  im- 
position of  such  a  reduction  would  work 
a  dire  financial  hardship  on  the  school, 
but  that  a  waiver  for  any  school  is  lim- 
ited to  no  more  than  once  each  5  years. 
My  intention  as  not  to  so  constrain 
schools  of  nursing  that  they  would  be 
damaged  financially  or  otherwise.  My 
amendment  therefore  allowed  this  waiver 
discretion  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  be  exercised  sparingly. 

There  is  one  other  basic  subject  area 
in  the  bill,  which  resulted  from  amend- 
ments I  proposed  in  committee — those 
which  provide  for  career  advancement 
and  career  mobility  of  nursing  perscmnel 
and  full  utilization  of  educational  talent 
for  the  nursing  profession.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  these  provi- 
sions. 

CAmXEK    ADVANCSMENT    AND    MOBILrrT    FOB 
NCaSINO    mSONNTL 

Career  mobility  will  be  available  to 
the  RN  through  programs  of  specialized 
advanced  training  such  as  the  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner  or  family  nurse  prac- 
titioner, as  well  as  through  advanced 
training  in  clinical  specialties. 

Career  mobility  will  be  available  to  the 
licensed  vocational  or  licensed  practical 
nurse,  nursing  assistants  and  aides,  and 
other  paraprofesslonal  nursing  person- 
nel through  the  programs  in  schools  of 
nursing  to  upgrade  their  skills  included 
as  one  of  the  capitation  condition  cate- 
gories. Many  of  the  clerical  and  routine 
duties  related  to  patient  care  now  per- 
formed by  the  RJ*.  could  be  assumed  by 
the  paraprofesslonal,  permitting  the  R.N. 
more  time  to  devote  to  skilled  patient 
care,  and  providing  the  paraprofesslonal 
greater  motivation  and  Incentive  to  enter 
a  field  promising  advancement  and  full 
utilization  of  an  Individual's  ability 
full  utilization  of  educational  potential 
for  the  nursing  professions. 

run.    OTttlZATION    OF    COCCATTONAL    POTENTIAL 
rOK   THE    NUKSINO    PEOnSSIONS 

These  students  will  also  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
grants  and  contracts  to  encourge  fuU 
utilization  of  educational  potential  in  the 
nursing  professions — added  by  section 
110  of  the  bill — as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment I  offered.  Under  these  provisions — 
which  are  similar  to  those  included  in 


8.  934  for  the  other  health  professions — 
individuals  would  be  identified  who  have 
a  potential  for  such  training  and  would 
be  offered  encouragement  to  imdertake 
it. 

While  these  provisions  are  intended  to 
apply  particularly  to  the  individual  who 
is  financially  or  educationally  dis- 
advantaged due  to  socioeconomic  fac- 
tors, I  recognize  that  the  need  for  nurses 
and  nursing  support  persoimel  is  a  criti- 
cal one.  The  need  for  1980  is  now  esti- 
mated at  1,100,000  registered  nurses, 
675,000  licensed  practical  nurses,  and 
550,000  aides.  Because  of  this  staggering 
need,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Javits,  the 
bill  does  not  limit  applicability  of  these 
outreach  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion provisions  solely  to  those  who  are 
disadvantaged,  but  provides  for  ap- 
plicability to  any  individual  showing  a 
potential  for  training  in  these  careers. 

At  the  same  time,  my  amendment  en- 
courages schools  to  make  special  efforts 
to  acquaint  these  students  with  all 
sources  of  financial  aid  available  to  them, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  providing 
opportimiUes  for  the  upgrading  of  li- 
censed vocational  nurses — licensed  prac- 
tical nurses — nursing  assistants  and 
paraprofesslonal  nursing  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
excellent  provisions  included  in  the  Nurse 
Training  Amendments  of  1971,  which  I 
have  not  discussed.  I  think  this  is  leg- 
islation which  this  Congress  will  be  proud 
of  and  which  will  meet  one  of  the  most 
critical  needs  facing  us  today — the  short- 
age and  more  effective  utilization  of 
nurses  and  nurse  support  personnel. 

I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  support 
S.  1747  and  once  more  congratulate  Sen- 
ators Wn.LiAics,  Kennkdt.  Javits,  and 
DoMiNicK  for  their  outstanding  biparti- 
san efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  so  expedi- 
tiously through  committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  the  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wsishington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  awi 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
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Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  .Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDwrATER),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
are  absent  on  ofBcieJ  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 81 

Allen 

Fong 

Montoya 

AUott 

Fulbright 

Moss 

Baker 

Oambrell 

Muskle 

Beall 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Onffln 

Packwoofl 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hart 

PeU 

Bogg« 

Hartke 

Percy 

Brock 

HoUtngs 

Prouty 

Burdlck 

HniRka 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Vb. 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Vb. 

Humphrey 

RIblcoff 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Roth 

Case 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Cooper 

Long 

Smith 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  8630)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  8630  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Nelson,  Mi-.  Eagleton,  Mr. 


Cranston,  Mr.  Hughbs,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mondale.  Mr.  Doionick,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Prouty,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Packwood, 
and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone S.  1747. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  very  sincere  and  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  for 
the  work  he  did  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  . 

Both  of  these  Senators  were  extremely 
diligent  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation.  Both  Senators  have 
provided  significant  additions  and  im- 
provements, thus  strengthening  the  leg- 
islation. Both  were  extremely  accommo- 
dating in  terms  of  arranging  hearings 
and  meetings  and  consideration  of  the 
legislation. 

I  commend  them  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  also 
bears  the  imprint  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams).  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  development  of 
health  manpower  legislation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

He  has  introduced  many  pieces  of  leg- 
islation covering  these  various  areas  smid 
his  interest  in  our  committee  work  pro- 
vided great  sissistance  to  our  committee 
in  the  final  product. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  majority 
staff — Lee  Goldman,  Director,  Stan 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Phil  Caper.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Negle,  Mr.  Edes,  Mr.  Steinberg,  Mr. 
McKenna,  Miss  Rosenwald.  and  Miss 
Robinson.  I  think  we  were  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
to  have  men  of  this  quality.  All  of  them 
have  distinguished  backgrounds  tind 
varied  experience,  and  all  of  them  were 
enormously  active  in  the  legislation. 

As  to  minority  staff  members,  I  pay 
tribute  to  J.  Roy  Cutler,  Marty  Klein, 
Carol  Crawford,  Chuck  Woodruff,  of  Sen- 
ator DoMiNiCK's  staff,  Mr.  Hand,  Mr. 
Jasper.  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Honeycutt, 
all  of  whom  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  this  matter. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  We  have  had  marvelous 
cooperation  from  the  majority  staff  and 
the  minority  staff,  and  that  is  particu- 
larly true  in  this  case.  Their  work  has 
been  of  great  value  to  me  as  chairman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  join- 
ing with  Senator  Kennedy,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  for  his  excellent  con- 
tributions. As  always,  his  contributions 
are  thorough  and  meaningful  and  his 
leadership  never  found  wanting. 

To  those  that  made  significant  contri- 
butions, the  Senator  from  Colorado 
( Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Marylsmd  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and  the 


Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis). 
the  leadership  extends  its  thanks  for 
their  cooperation  and  their  contribution 
in  these  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  this  after- 
noon by  the  Senate  of  these  two  PubUc 
Health  Service  acts  demonstrates  anew 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  expand 
complete  and  adequate  medical  services 
to  a  greater  segment  of  the  population 
by  Increasing  the  number  of  medical 
personnel. 

Under  the  brilUant  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  .  the  Nation  is  becoming  more 
aware  that  the  medical  needs  of  the  en- 
tire population  are  not  being  met  and 
that  a  greater  part  of  the  Nation's  re- 
sources must  be  directed  to  provide  these 
vital  services  to  all  Americans.  These 
measures  today  demonstrate  that  he  not 
only  can  lead  in  bringing  the  issue  to  the 
forefront  of  the  American  agenda  but 
can  fulfill  these  commitments  with 
results.  These  are  just  the  first  two  meas- 
ures we  look  forward  to  coming  from  his 
committee  in  the  field  of  health  services. 


AGRICULTURE  -  ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
PROGRAM  APPROPRIATIONS.  1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  9270.  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill — H.R. 
9270 — making  appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer 
Protection  Programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time 
on  the  bill  not  begin  rimning  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UJB.  NAVY 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  in  the  session  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  discussed  the  deteriorating 
state  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  would  like  to 
join  with  them. 

Since  history  began  Russia  has  been 
attempting  to  build  herself  Into  a  naval 
power.  She  has  been  unsuccessful  in  this 
down  through  the  years  but  now  we  are 
watching  her  build  a  navy  which,  if  not 
already  superior  to  our  Navy,  will  be  su- 
perior in  a  short  time.  This  has  great 
implications. 

We  have  our  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  If  the  Russians  build  a  fleet  of 
sufiBclent  strength  they  can  force  us  out 
of  that  most  important  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  do  so  they  could  control  the 
Suez  Canal.  She  has  no  interest  in  help- 
ing the  Arabs  but  in  helping  herself  in 
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getting  control.  She  is  sure  of  talcing  over 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  will  control  the 
Straits  ot  Malacca  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  When  that  hapiiens  she  can 
deny  use  of  the  c«>en  aeas  to  any  country 
she  cares  to. 

The  average  life  of  a  UjB.  naval  vessel 
today  is  23  years  and  we  retire  them  at 
25  years.  The  average  life  of  a  Soviet 
vessel  Is  10  years,  and  she  is  building 
nwre  modem,  faster,  and  better  equip- 
ment, even  though  lighter  than  we  have. 
Her  rate  of  sulxnarlne  construction  is 
far  superior  to  ours.  I  am  referring  to 
the  nuclear  submarines. 

I  wish  to  join  Senators  who  rose  today 
to  speak  in  deftose  of  a  stranger  UJ3. 
Navy.  Unless  we  do  something  about  this 
situatioQ  in  the  immediate  future,  I  am 
afraid  many  of  us  will  live  to  see  the 
United  States  a  second-rate  power. 


PHANTOM  JETS  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30 
U.S,  deliveries  of  Phantom  Jets  to  Israel 
ended — with  none  in  the  pipeline.  July 
therefore,  is  the  first  month  since  the 
Johnson  administration  agreed  to  sell 
Phantoms  to  Israel  in  which  none  will  be 
delivered.  Despite  a  number  of  long- 
standing Israeli  requests,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  act. 

If  this  hiatus  had  resulted  from  a  dip- 
lomatic breakthrough  for  peace  In  the 
Middle  East  it  would  be  understandable. 
If  it  reflected  an  agreement — specif.c  or 
tacit — among  the  great  powers  to  limit 
arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East,  it 
would  be  commendable. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  neither.  Nothing 
that  we  know,  either  about  continued  de- 
livery of  Soviet  aircraft  to  the  Arabs  or 
about  the  current  stalemated  state  of 
negotiations.  Justifies  a  suspension  of  our 
deliveries  to  Israel. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  have  reported  in  the 
last  2  days  that  Soviet  aircraft  deliveries 
were  continuing  at  an  accelerated  rate 
to  both  Egypt  and  Syria.  American  in- 
telligence sources  have  indicated  that, 
whereas  Egypt  received  90  Mlg-21's 
from  June  1967  to  the  middle  of  last  year, 
since  last  September  they  have  received 
nearly  100.  In  the  past  3  months  alone, 
Syria  has  obtained  21  Mlg-21's.  Both 
countries  are  continuing  to  receive  vari- 
ous other  fighters,  fighter  bombers  and 
military  helicopters.  Furthermore,  In  re- 
cent days  MIg-23's,  presumably  pUoted 
by  some  of  the  15,000  to  20,000  Soviet 
military  personnel  in  Egypt  have  been 
seen  in  the  air  over  that  country. 

Disturbingly,  too.  a  State  Department 
spokesman  was  noticeably  hesitant  in  his 
Monday  morning  briefing  in  answering 
questions  about  whether  the  recent  influx 
of  Soviet  arms  to  the  Arabs  had  tipped 
the  precarious  military  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  Soviet 
restraint  In  arms  shipments  we  must 
maintain  the  military  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East  by  continuing  the 
dehvery  of  these  Phantom  Jets  on  which 
Israel's  security  so  heavily  depends.  I  am 
not  urging  that  Soviet  aircraft  deliv- 
eries to  the  Arabs  be  matched  one  for 


one.  In  the  past,  for  example,  we  have 
supplied  such  aircraft  at  a  ratio  of  one 
to  every  two  or  three  delivered  by  the 
Soviets — or  less.  But  plainly  with  Soviet 
deliveries  to  the  Arabs  accelerating,  now 
is  not  the  time  to  cut  off  oiu:  shipments 
to  Israel. 

Like  the  arms  shipment  sitiution, 
moreover,  the  current  status  of  the  polit- 
ical negotiations  is  unpromising.  Only 
recently  the  Egyptians  hardened — not 
softened — their  terms  for  an  interim 
settlement.  For  the  last  month  they  have 
been  insisting  that  Israeli  forces  must 
be  withdrawn  from  all  occupied  territory 
before  the  Suez  Canal  will  be  reopened. 
They  are  insisting,  too.  that  any  cease- 
fire be  only  for  a  period  of  6  months  and 
that  during  that  time  Israel  must  agree 
to  a  full  withdrawal  back  to  the  lines 
that  prevailed  before  June  1967. 

Against  this  background  the  earlier 
reports  that  the  Nixon  administration 
may  be  willing  to  withhold  fiulJier  de- 
livery <rf  warplanes  to  push  Israel  toward 
accepting  negotiating  positions  she 
might  not  otherwise  accept  were  particu- 
larly disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  such  a  policy 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  peace  because  it  could  upset  the  mili- 
tary balance,  undermining  Israeli  confi- 
dence in  their  ovm  security.  Such  confl- 
dence  is  essential  to  encourage  Israeli 
flexibility. 

I  urge  the  administration  not  resort 
to  such  tactics — either  out  of  despera- 
tion or  out  of  a  misguided  sense  of 
realpolitlk.  A  harsh  or  clumsy  attempt  to 
force  Israel  to  accept  arrangements 
about  which  she  is  correctly  skeptical 
would  be  counterproductive.  It  could  not 
only  reverse  the  process  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  Israeli  side,  but  it  might  also 
reawaken  Egyptian  hopes  of  avoiding 
serious  negotiation.  And  it  is  serious 
negotiation  among  the  parties  them- 
selves that  is  the  only  sound  path  to  a 
genuine  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Washington  Post  report  today 
that  Secretary  Sisco  is  returning  to 
Jerusalem  Is,  indeed,  a  welcome  sign. 
I  am  hopeful  that  he  is  carrjring  a  Nixon 
administrati(»i  go-ahead  to  negotiate 
a  Phantom  Jet  sale — immediately.  We 
have  delayed  a  favorable  decision  on 
these  vital  planes  too  long  already. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  reply  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  Just  now. 

The  major  reason  there'  has  been  a 
slowdown  is  that  the  Phantom  line  Is 
practically  ended.  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  for  those  Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  supplying  the  Phantoms  to 
Israel  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
authorization  or  appropriation  bill  to 
keep  the  line  going.  We  are  having  a 
most  difficult  time  supplsong  our  own 
needs  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
All  of  us  want  to  see  the  continuation 
of  suiH>lies  to  Israel,  because  the  Rus- 
sians are  supplying  Egypt  with  Mig  23's, 
which  is  a  better  plane,  I  might  say,  than 
anything  we  have.  That  is  the  major 
reason  why  we  do  not  have  enough  of 


the  planes.  I  thought  I  would  offer  that 
suggestion. 


THE  MILITARY  BALANCE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  American 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  imperils  not 
rally  the  security  of  Israel,  but  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  admlnlstratl<Mi  con- 
tinues to  acquiesce  before  a  massive 
buildup  of  Soviet  military  equipment  In 
Egypt  and  Syria  while  it  remains  blind 
to  the  threat  to  our  own  security  that 
this  misguided  diplomacy  encourages. 

By  consistently  pressuring  oiu*  Israeli 
allies  into  accepting  a  dangerous  and  im- 
stable  accommodation  we  have  embold- 
ened the  Soviet  Union  and  driven  certain 
Arab  States  even  more  deeply  under 
Russian  influenct!  or  even  control.  By  our 
weakness  and  vacillation  we  have  raised 
doubts  in  the  Arab  world  as  to  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  stand  up  and  protect 
our  interests.  The  Inevitable  and  pre- 
dictable result  has  been  an  aggressive 
round  of  Soviet  entrenchment  culminat- 
ing recently  in  a  15-year  treaty  with 
Egypt.  The  overeager — sometimes  fran- 
tic— maneuvering  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  helped  to  make  the  Soviet 
Union  a  major  Middle  Eastern  power.  We 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  to- 
talitarians  at  the  expense  of  our  demo- 
cratic friends. 

The  situation  in  recent  days  and  weeks 
has  grown  extremely  grave.  While  the 
administration  hEis  been  withholding 
from  Israel  the  arms  she  requires  to  de- 
fend herself,  the  Soviet  Union  has  poured 
vast  quantities  of  weapons  into  Egjrpt, 
including  extremely  sophisticated  air- 
craft that  are  not  yet  widely  available 
even  within  the  Russian  Air  Force.  Re- 
ports strongly  suggest  that  it  was  otir 
failure  to  stand  up  and  insist  upon  Soviet 
and  Egyptian  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  standstill  cease-flre  of  last  Au- 
gust that  has  encouraged  the  ever-in- 
creasing flow  of  arms  from  Moscow  to 
Cairo.  By  countenancing  the  cynical  vio- 
lation of  that  agreement  by  the  Soviets 
and  Egyptians,  we  set  the  stage  for  the 
developments  that  have  followed. 

Today,  there  are  nearly  100  Russian 
ofBcers  of  general  or  admiral  rank  in 
Egypt.  Owing  to  the  unremitting  flow  of 
supersonic  military  aircraft  to  Egypt 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  th£re  are  now  in 
excess  of  300  such  military  planes  sta- 
tioned on  Egyptian  airfields.  Moreover, 
there  are  close  to  200  fully  trained  Rus- 
sian combat  pilots  permanently  based  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  And  if  one 
adds  the  nimierous  squadrons  of  such 
aircraft  based  in  Syria  and  Iraq  it  comes 
to  a  total  of  nearly  600.  Against  this 
very  considerable  force  must  be  set  the 
much  smaller  Israeli  Air  Force  which, 
owing  substantially  to  the  shortsighted 
policies  of  this  administration,  is  out- 
numbered by  5  or  6  to  1  in  the  supersonic 
aircraft. 

The  diplomacy  that  has  accompanied 
this  policy  of  degrading  the  Israeli  de- 
fense capability  has  added  to  the  danger 
that  we  have  been  courting  in  allowing 
the  military  balance  in  the  Middle  East 
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to  deteriorate.  We  have  been  practicing 
in  the  Middle  East  a  carrot  and  stick 
diplomacy  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Arab  States  are  offered  the  carrot 
while  Israel  gets  the  stick.  The  time  to 
end  this  foolishness  is  long  past. 

Last  year,  on  September  1,  the  Senate 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  87  to  7 
margin  my  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Procurement  Act  authorizing  credits  for 
Israel  for  "such  aircraft — and  other 
equipment — as  may  be  necessary  to 
coimteract  any  past,  present,  or  future 
increased  military  assistance  provided  to 
other  coimtries  of  the  Middle  East." 
Allied  with  this  authority  in  the  act, 
which  is  now  section  501  of  Public  Law 
91-441,  was  an  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  .  .  .  "grave  concern  at  the  deep- 
ening involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and  present 
danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from 
such  involvement."  The  act  went  on  to 
declare  that  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East  "cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
United  States." 

Alter  passage  in  the  Senate,  my 
amendment  was  accepted  in  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature.  Late 
last  fall  it  was  signed.  Subsequent  to  its 
passage  some  $500  million  in  credits  was 
made  available  to  Israel. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
we  have  been  aware  of  the  importance 
of  providing  for  a  stable  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East  for  some  time.  We 
have  acted  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  authority  necessary  to  assist  Israel 
with  military  credits.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Israel  can  defend  herself  in  con- 
flict with  her  neighbors.  Our  task  must 
be  to  give  adequate  support  to  the  policy 
expressed  in  my  amendment  in  order  to 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  order  to 
assure  that  Israel  has  the  means  with 
which  to  provide  for  her  own  defense. 

We  must  speak  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally of  our  determination  that  Israel 
must  remain  secure.  Ambiguity  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union  invites  mis- 
calculation of  the  sort  that  could  have 
catastrophic  consequences.  The  flow  of 
much-needed  military  equipment  to  Is- 
rael is  essential  to  the  military  balance  in 
the  Middle  East  and  a  crucial  element  of 
the  message  tliat  we  must  communicate 
to  the  Soviets. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  comment- 
ing upon  the  need  to  keep  America 
strong — a  need  that  is  never  so  clearly 
understood  than  when  we  think  about 
the  situation  of  our  friends  around  the 
world  whose  survival  is  threatened.  I 
cannot  understand  the  logic  of  those  who 
share  my  concern  for  the  security  of 
Israel — which  is  in  the  frontline  of 
Western  defense  in  the  Middle  East — 
and  yet  would  cut  back  on  our  defenses 
and  OUT  alliance  responsibilities  to  the 
point  where  Israel  would  be  hopelessly 
vulnerable  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  continue  to 
provide  for  a  national  security  posture 
that  will  enable  this  country  to  protect 
its  vital  interests  and  to  work  with  its 
friends  and  allies  in  the  common  cause 
of  freedom  and  national  independence. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDS AND  CONDUCT— APPOINT- 
MENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  338.  88th 
Congress,  second  session,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc),  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 


U.S.    DEPENDENCE    UPON    THE    SO- 
VIET UNION  FOR  CHROME  ORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  29  I  introduced  S.  1404,  a  bill 
designed  to  end  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1404  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1404 
A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1945  to  prevent  the  Imposi- 
tion thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on  the 
Importation  Into  the  tfnlted  States  of  any 
strategic  and  critical  material  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  Im- 
portation of  like  material  from  any 
Communist  country  Is  not  prohibited  by 
law 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  United  Nations  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C.  287c(a)  )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "On  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  sentence,  the  President 
may  not  prohibit  or  regulate  the  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion of  any  material  determined  to  be  stra- 
tegic and  critical  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a).  which  Is  the 
product  of  any  foreign  country  or  area  not 
listed  as  a  Communist-dominated  country 
or  area  in  general  headnote  3(d)  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
use.  1202).  for  so  long  as  the  Imoortatlon 
Into  the  United  States  of  material  of  that 
kind  which  Is  the  product  of  such  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries  or  areas  is  not 
prohibited  by  any  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  today  faces  an  immi- 
nent and  serious  shortage  of  chrome. 
This  material  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  critical  defense  items  as 
Jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Moreover,  chrome  is  vital  to  many 
products  used  in  the  communication  and 
transportation  networks  which  must 
back  up  any  defense  effort. 

My  legislation  is  simple  in  structure. 
It  would  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  provide  that  the 
President  could  not  prohibit  imports  of 
a  strategic  material  from  a  free  world 
country  as  long  as  the  importation  of 
the  same  material  is  permitted  from  a 
Communist-dominated  coimtry. 

Late  in  1966  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  imposed  selective  sanc- 


tions on  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  later 
was  made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, President  Johnson  ordered  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Rhodesia,  l^is  was  done  by 
unilateral  executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting the  Congress. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was 
the  largest  single  source  of  metallurgical 
chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of 
this  commodity,  so  our  country  now  has 
become  dependent  on  the  next  largest 
supplier,  the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60 
percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation. I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
important  issue. 

My  legislation,  S.  1404,  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. Last  week — on  July  7  emd 
July  8 — hearings  were  held  on  my  bill 
by  the  African  Affairs  Subconunittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Witnesses  appearing  at  the  hearings 
included  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  representatives  of  the  metal- 
lurgical industry  and  myself,  in  support 
of  the  bill;  auid  Representative 
Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr.,  of  Michigan  and 
officials  of  the  State  Department,  in  op- 
position to  the  bill. 

Immediately  following  the  hearings, 
the  chairman  of  the  African  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  told  newspaper 
reporters  that  he  would  recommend  that 
the  full  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
take  no  action  on  S.  1404. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of 
prepared  statements  submitted  to  tlie 
subcommittee  on  my  legislation  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  Wasliington  Post  article  reporting 
the  remarks  of  Senator  McGee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  through  6.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chainnan 
of  the  sulxiommittee.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty 
to  try  to  see  that  the  Senate  is  given  tlie 
opportunity  to  vote  on  S.  1404. 

The  Senator  who  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  informed  member  of  the  Senate  on 
the  subject  of  strategic  materials,  Sena- 
tor Cannok  of  Nevada,  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  April  29  that  the 
chrome  ore  problem  is  one  which  "we 
cannot  continue  to  ignore." 

Senator  Cannon  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  His  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  the  chrome 
stockpile  situation,  and  his  opinion  is 
based  on  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  subcommittee  testimony  of  July 
7  and  8  and  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  text  of  Senator  Can- 
non's remarks  of  April  29  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  7.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  I  want  to  note  that  Senator 
Cannoh  pointed  out  in  his  statement  that 
the  United  States  now  relies  upon  Russia 
for  60  percent  of  its  chrome  ore. 

In  the  same  statement,  Senator  Cak- 
iTON  pointed  out  that  since  becoming  the 
prime  source  of  chrome  ore  for  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased the  price  per  too  of  this  ore  from 
$25  to  $72.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
188  percent. 

The  increase  in  price  is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  1404— is  that  the  United 
States  has  placed  Itself  in  a  position  of 
dependence  upon  Russia  for  a  strategic 
commodity.  To  me,  this  is  illogical  and 
dangerous. 

Senator  CAimoir  stated  the  matter  very 
well  in  this  remarks  on  the  floor  on 
April  29: 

ilr.  Prosldant,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
CommlttM  on  Foreign  Ralktlons.  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill — 8.  1404 — Introduced  by 
the  senl<«  Senator  from  VlrglnU,  take 
prompt  action  on  the  measure,  mindful  that 
It  raises  a  serious  problem  for  this  Nation, 
which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  briefly 
the  background  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
toward  Rhodesia. 

In  my  view,  the  imposltiOD  of  sanctions 
(HI  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  was  not  Justified.  The 
principal  reasons  given  for  the  sanctions 
policy  were  three  in  number:  First, 
Rhodesian  government  failed  to  provide 
Rhodesia  unilaterally  declared  her  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain;  second, 
the  Rhodesian  government  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  "an  orderly  transition  to  major- 
ity rule":  and  third.  Rhodesia  represents 
"a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
secxulty." 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  declaration  of 
independence,  that  Is  rightly  a  matter 
to  be  settled  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia.  It  is  not  properly  the  business 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  charge  is  positively  ludi- 
crous. If  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  were  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  every  country  ruled  by  a  minor- 
ity, it  would  have  to  begin  with  one  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Coimcll  itself — the  Soviet  Union,  where 
240  million  people  are  ruled  by  a  tiny 
handful  of  Communist  party  leaders. 

The  third  charge  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council — namely,  that 
Rhodesia  threatens  world  peace — is  ob- 
viously absurd.  No  one  actually  believes 
that  Rhodesia  threatens  the  peace. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  toward  Rhodesia  is  rooted 
in  falsehood  and  injustice.  Yet.  the 
United  States  has  actively  supported  this 
policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sanctions 
policy  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  also  in- 


effective. The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  written  to  all  mem- 
ber states  requesting  information  on  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  several  governments 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

As  of  the  latest  available  Security 
Council  reports,  replies  had  been  received 
from  104  of  the  127  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  'Hiis  means  that  23 
members  have  not  even  answered  the 
inquiry  of  the  Secretary  General. 

Of  the  nations  which  have  replied, 
at  least  six — Zambia,  Botswana,  Portu- 
gal, Malawi,  South  Africa,  and  Switzer- 
land— have  indicated  that  they  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  comply  with  the 
United  Nations  policy.  And  of  the  95 
countries  that  have  definitely  indicated 
compliance,  many  never  had  any  trade 
with  Rhodesia  in  the  first  place.  This 
fact  was  specifically  noted  in  replies 
from  13-member  countries. 

Furthermore,  enforcement  of  the  boy- 
cott has  not  been  successful.  Last  year 
a  soecial  United  Nations  committee  on 
enforcement  of  the  sanctions  reported 
that  60  retx)rts  of  violations  were  re- 
ceived during  1969.  Since  then,  addi- 
tional complaints  have  been  received.  I 
understand  the  total  is  now  over  100. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  from  the  out- 
set opposed  to  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  being  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  my  legislation  would  not  re- 
quire that  the  United  States  abandon 
sdl  sanctions  against  Rhodesia — much  as 
I  wish  that  this  be  done. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  S.  1404 
would  be  chrome  ore. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simole:  It  is  the  one 
item  which  could  and  should  be  imported 
from  Rhodesia  that  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee legislation  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  would  authorize 
withdrawal  from  the  national  stock- 
pile of  approximately  30  percent  of  this 
Nation's  strategic  reserve  of  chnxne  ore. 
Release  of  this  amoimt — approximately 
1.3  million  tons — would  provide  a  short- 
range  solution  for  the  problems  faced  by 
American  industry  because  of  the  pres- 
ent chrome  shortage. 

However,  withdrawal  from  the  stock- 
pile clearly  leaves  the  long-range  prob- 
lem unsolved.  If  the  present  rate  of  con- 
siunption  of  chrome  ore  continues,  the 
amount  to  be  disposed  of  would  supply 
our  requirements  for  less  than  2  years. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  go  aa  reducing 
the  stockpile  Inieflnltely  without  Jeop- 
ardizing national  security. 

Furthermore,  withdrawals  from  the 
stockpile  do  nothing  toward  eliminating 
our  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  chrome  needed 
for  industry  and  defense. 

I  do  not  t>elieve  that  it  is  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Communist  Russia  for  a  ma- 
terial vital  to  our  national  defense. 
We  are  spending   billions  of  dollars 


for  weaponry  as  a  protection  against 
possible  Russian  aggression. 

Russia  is  the  No.  1  reason — and  in- 
deed almost  the  sole  reason — for  our 
huge  defense  expenditures. 

In  summary,  my  legislation  does  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only:  It  simply 
provides  that  the  President  could  not 
prohibit  imports  of  a  strategic  material 
from  a  free  world  coimtry  if  Importatitm 
of  the  same  material  is  permitted  from 
a  Communist-dominated  country. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject  to- 
day, and  placed  the  background  infor- 
mation in  the  Record — including  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against  my  posi- 
tion— so  that  every  Senator  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  this  issue. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  this  quesUcm 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  full  Senate.  I  shall 
try  to  insure  that  the  Senate  is  given 
the  chance  to  register  its  will  on  this 
vital  question. 

EXHtBIT    1 

Statkmxkt  ot  DAvm  D.  Nkwsom,  AssxsTAifr 
Skckztajit  or  Statz  ros  AnicAM  Ajtahs, 
BKroax  tk>  STTBcoMiirrrxx  on  Avuca  or 
THx  Sknatx  Pobxiom  Rxumtoks  CoiocrmB, 
j0t.T  7,  1971 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Clialrman.  It  la  a  pleastire 
to  be  here  with  you  today  and  to  share  with 
you  and  members  of  your  subcommittee  my 
thoughts  on  the  dUOcult  question  of 
Rhodesia.  Because  this  is  my  first  appearance 
before  your  rubcommlttee,  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  sketch  In  the  broad 
outlines  of  our  policy. 

I  welcome,  particularly,  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  to  you  on  the  Southern 
Rhodesian  situation.  As  In  aU  International 
problems  In  which  men  differ,  there  Is  justi- 
fiable concern  on  both  sides.  There  Is,  occa- 
sionally emotion  on  both  sides.  The  South- 
em  Rhodesian  regime  In  this  country  as 
elsewhere,  seeks  to  advance  Its  cause. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  first  to  put  the 
problem  in  perspective.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  here  Is  eesentlally  an  International 
problem,  one  LnvolTlng  the  highly  charged 
Issues  of  race  and  colonialism.  It  Is  a  problem 
without  analogies,  either  to  our  history  or  to 
other  world  situations.  It  Is  one  which  must 
be  approached  on  Its  merits,  with  our  own 
national  Interests  In  mind,  but  with  the  ob- 
jective of  preventing  a  continuing  unresolved 
and  provocative  situation  In  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Such  a  situation  would  not  be  helpful 
to  us  or  to  our  friends. 

To  Illustrate  what  the  problem  Is,  let  me 
first  touch  on  the  history. 

Just  as  Rhodesia  today  occupies  a  pivotal 
position  In  south  central  Africa,  so  it  earlier 
occupied  the  key  role  in  the  former  Federa- 
tion of  the  Rhodeslas  and  Nyasaland.  The 
Federation,  organised  in  1953,  represented  an 
effort  by  the  British  and  the  settlers  and 
Africans  In  the  area  to  link  the  three  terri- 
tories economically  on  a  multi-racial  basis. 
But.  despite  the  1981  Federation  Constitu- 
tion, which  provided  for  procedures  which 
would  eventually  lead  to  African  majority 
rule,  concern  grew  on  the  part  of  the  Africans 
at  the  dominant  role  played  in  Federation 
poUtlcs  by  the  white  Southern  Rhodeslans. 
The  Federation  finally  broke  up  in  1983  at 
the  insistence  of  the  two  northern  territories 
and  with  the  reluctant  acquiescence  of  the 
British,  who  granted  independence  to  Zam- 
bia and  Malawi  the  foUowtng  year. 

The  British,  whUe  they  also  contemplated 
independence  for  Southern  Rhodesia,  con- 
tinued to  Insist  that  it  could  wxly  be  granted 
after  eetabUshment  of  a  leglmately  multi- 
racial system  within  which  the  African  pop- 
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ulatlon  could  aspire  to  eventual  majority  rule. 
Negotiations  between  the  British  and  the 
Rhodeslans  on  this  crucial  point  continued 
Intermittently  for  almost  two  years,  but  the 
white  minority,  determined  to  nvalntaln  its 
economic  and  political  dominance,  refused  to 
concede  It.  Finally,  on  November  11,  1965, 
Ian  Smith  anncuced  Rhodesia's  unilateral 
declaration  of  Independence  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  the  face  of  this  act  of  defiance,  and 
given  the  sense  of  outrage  and  betrayal  ex- 
pressed by  Rhodesian  nationalist  leaders  and 
Independent  African  nations,  there  were 
strong  demands  for  the  use  of  force.  The 
British  Government,  then  and  now  the  legal 
sovereign  authority  over  Rhodesia,  sought 
UN  asslstajice  In  bringing  the  rebellion  to  an 
end.  The  British  Government  decided  against 
the  use  of  military  force — a  decision  which 
we  supported,  but  sought  in  sanctions  an 
effective  alternative. 

Our  policy  since  then.  Jointly  with  the 
British  and  other  United  Nations  member 
states,  has  been  to  support  measures  other 
than  the  use  of  force  designed  to  hasten 
an  acceptable  solution  to  this  problem.  We 
have  actively  supported  the  various  UN 
measures  to  that  end.  We  supported  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  November  12, 
1965,  condemning  the  Smith  regime.  We 
supported  the  December  1966  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  Imposing  selective  mandatory 
sanctions,  and  equally  strongly  supported  the 
resolution  of  1968  making  the  sanctions 
conaprehenslve. 

The  sanctions  do  not  have  a  punitive  In- 
tent. They  are  Intended,  not  to  cause  hard- 
ship for  actions  already  talcen,  but,  in  the 
hope  that  the  sanctloiLs,  combined  with  other 
efforts,  win  Influence  the  regime  to  change 
Its  p>ollcles  and  adopt  as  a  basis  for  Inter- 
national acceptance  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  eventual  majority  rule  for  the  over 
95 '"c   of  the  population  which  Is  African. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of  1945  which  provides  authority  for 
domestic  enforcement  of  UN  sanctions,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  gave  effect  to  these  measures 
with  Executive  Orders  In  1967  and  1968. 
Barring  a  significant  change  in  the  Rhodesian 
situation.  It  remains  our  policy  to  endorse 
and  support  the  economic  sanctions  now  in 
force.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  reaffirmed  this  policy  earlier  this  year. 

While  we  have  supported  sanct'cns,  en- 
forced them  vigorously  ourselves,  and  worked 
to  Insure  compliance  by  other  nations,  we 
have  from  the  beginning  oppoeed  the  use 
of  force,  either  as  a  solution  to  the  Rhodesian 
problem  or  the  broader  problems  which  affect 
southern  Africa  of  which  the  Rhodesian  prob- 
lem Is  an  Integral  paxt.  On  March  17  of  last 
year,  the  same  day  we  closed  our  Consulate 
General  in  Salisbury,  we  vetoed  a  Security 
Council  resolution  which  advocated  the  total 
isolation  of  Rhodesia  and  Implied  advocacy 
of  the  use  of  force.  Measures  of  this  kind 
which  would  go  further  than  sanctions.  In 
our  judgment,  would  only  exacerbate  the 
problems  already  existing  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  would  contribute  nothing  toward 
their  solution.  Despite  pressures  from  some 
quarters,  we  will  continue  to  oppose  such 
measures. 

It  is  a  fact  that  sanctions  have  been  less 
than  fully  effective.  And  they  have  thus  far 
not  brought  about  their  principal  objective: 
a  change  In  policy  by  the  Smith  regime  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  that  regime  to 
re«w:h  a  satisfactory  negotiated  settlement 
with  Great  Britain.  A  major  cause  has  been 
the  outright  refusal  of  Portugal  and  South 
Africa  to  adhere  to  sanctions.  A  secondary 
cause  has  been  the  apparent  Inability  of 
some  other  governments  to  enforce  sanctions 
where  their  own  nationals  are  concerned.  We 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the  UN  Sanctions 
Committee  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  about  more 
umform  compliance  with  sanctions  and  are 


currently  looking  at  possible  ways  of  help- 
ing the  Committee  perform  its  difficult  job 
more  effectively.  Pot  your  information,  there 
are  now  110  cases  of  reported  sanctions  viola- 
tions now  before  the  Sanctions  Committee, 
Including  32  which  deal  with  chrome  ore. 

Having  noted  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  sanctions  program,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  yet  achieved  its  goal,  it  must  be 
quickly  added  that  seoictlons  continue  to  im- 
pose very  serious  constraints  upon  the  Salis- 
bury regime,  limit  its  options,  and  cause  It 
continuing  economic  difficulties,  despite  ob- 
vious and  understandable  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Rhodeslans  to  portray  It  otherwise. 
Imports  and  exi>orts  are  well  below  pre- 
sanctlons  levels.  Foreign  exchange  Is  ex- 
tremely limited  and  the  authorities  an- 
nounced last  September  that  foreign  ex- 
change allocation  controls,  already  tight, 
would  be  tightened  still  further.  Deprived 
of  many  necessary  lmpc»-t8,  Rhodesia  has  had 
to  Improvise  by  setting  up  costly  substitu- 
tion Industries — constituting  a  major  drain 
on  foreign  exchange.  Lack  of  foreign  ex- 
change has  also  made  It  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Rhodesian  regime  to  obtain  spare 
parts  and  necessary  equipment  replacements 
to  support  industry,  Eig^lculture,  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  this  Is,  of  course,  one 
aspect  of  sanctions  which  has  a  cumulative 
effect  over  time.  As  a  result,  the  railways  and 
silrllne  are  suffering.  Agriculture  has  also 
been  hurt  by  sanctions.  Over-all  agricultural 
production  has  declined  since  1965.  Deprived 
of  the  traditional  British  market  for  tobacco, 
now  largely  pre-empted  by  American  com- 
petition. Rhodesia  has  been  forced  to  sub- 
sidize the  tobacco  industry,  to  diversify  Its 
agricultural  sector,  and  to  seek  new  markets 
for  new  crops  In  violation  of  sanctions.  It 
has  been  a  costly  process. 

Rhodesia  has  had  relatively  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  mining  and  minerals  sector  of 
the  economy,  but.  In  assessing  the  over-all 
Impact  of  sanctions,  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  exports  from  this  sector  accounted  In 
1966 — the  laart  year  before  sanctions — for  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  value  of  Rhodesia's  ex- 
perts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  reviewed  the  back- 
ground to  our  Rhodesian  policy,  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
This  proposed  amendment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act,  whatever  Its  Intent, 
would  have  the  effect  of  invalidation  the  ex- 
isting embargo  on  chrome  ore  Imports  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  so  long  as  such  Imports 
are  not  prohibited  from  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  communist  countries.  Other  than 
chrome  ore,  or  chromlte.  to  use  the  technical 
term,  there  Is  no  other  product  or  commodity, 
traditionally  supplied  us  from  Rhodesia, 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
amendment. 

This  proposal  Is  contrary  to  United  States 
I>ollc>  Interests.  It  would  while  providing 
relief  with  regard  to  one  commodity — a  com- 
modity for  which.  I  might  add,  relief  can  be 
Justified  not  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
Interests  but  on  the  basis  of  relative  price 
considerations— call  Into  serious  question  our 
will  to  fulfill  our  International  obligations. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  national  in- 
terest which  concerns  those  who  propose  this 
legislation.  Were  the  chrome  situation  in- 
deed critical,  we.  too,  would  seek  measures 
of  relief.  We  do  not,  however,  consider  it 
such;  for  us  the  overriding  considerations 
are  our  International  obligations  and  our  de- 
sire to  do  nothing  which  would  undermine 
movement  toward  an  acceptable  solution  to 
the  Rhodesian  problem. 

The  matter  of  chrome  ore  supply  is  kept 
under  constant  review  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  Our  studies  Indicate  that  adequate 
supplies  of  chrome  are  available  to  American 
industry  at  the  present  time.  Inventories  of 
American  Industry  Increased  last  year,  and 
Imports  and  domestic  consumption  were  vir- 
tually in  balance. 


Some  months  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
Rhodesian  sanctions,  the  U.S.  Oovernntent 
commenced  the  disposal  of  chrome  ore  and 
Its  equivalents  from  the  stockpiles  which  had 
been  found  in  excess  of  U.S.  needs.  Disposals 
of  885,000  short  dry  tons  were  authorized  by 
the  Congress  In  Public  Law  89-415  of  May  11, 
1966,  and  are  continuing.  The  Congress  Is 
now  considering  a  bill,  S.  773,  which  would 
authorize  the  release  of  an  additional  1.3 
million  tons  of  chrome  ore  over  the  next 
three  years.  The  Administration,  including 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  which 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  and  reviewing 
stockpile  requirements,  supports  this  bill  on 
the  grounds  that  our  current  stockpiles  of 
chrome  ore  do  in  fact  exceed  our  national 
security  requirements. 

With  respect  to  U.S.  Imports  of  Soviet 
chrome  ore,  American  purchases  from  the 
USSR  long  predated  Rhodesian  sanctions; 
nor  is  the  Soviet  Umon  the  sole  supplier 
now.  In  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
sanctions,  Rhodesia  and  the  USSR  each  ac- 
counted for  about  one-third  of  U.S.  imports 
of  metalltu-gical  gjade  chromlte.  In  the  pe- 
riod 1967-70,  the  U.S.  has  purchased  a  larger 
proportion  of  Its  supplies  from  the  USSR  but 
has  also  lncre«ksed  purchases  from  other  pro- 
ducers such  as  Turkey  and  South  Africa. 

Soviet  and  Rhodesian  ore  prices  are  not 
suspectlble  to  comparison.  Since  Rhodesian 
chromlte  is  not  traded  freely,  no  current 
Rhodesian  price  Is  ascertainable,  and  It  would 
be  misleading  to  compare  1971  Soviet  prices 
with  pre-sanction  Rhodesian  prices.  WhUe 
prices  for  Soviet  chromlte  have  doubled  since 
1966,  lower  quality  chromlte  from  other 
sources  has  also  Increased  in  price  more  or 
less  proportionately  to  that  for  Soviet  ore. 
The  overall  rise  in  market  prices  does  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  impact  of  sanctions,  but 
It  also  reflects  other  factors  such  as  infla- 
tion and  world-wide  demand,  which  have 
caused  increases  In  the  prices  of  most  raw 
materials  over  the  same  period. 

Were  this  bill  to  become  law,  it  would  put 
the  United  States  in  clear  violation  of  the 
international  treaty  obligations  It  freely  un- 
dertook when  the  UN  Charter  was  ratified. 
Under  Article  25  of  the  Charter,  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  "accept  and  carry  out 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council."  The 
Security  Council  has  taken  such  decisions 
in  the  form  of  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  which  it  is  empowered  to  impose 
under  Chapter  vn  of  the  Charter.  The 
United  States  participated  in  and  supported 
the  resolutions  in  question  In  1966  and  again 
in  1968. 

United  States  adherence  to  sanctions,  by 
virtue  of  the  UN  Participation  Act,  has  the 
effect  of  law,  and  the  Act  Itself  was  designed 
to  cover  just  such  issues  as  Rhodesian  sanc- 
tions. Section  5  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  em- 
powers the  President  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion when  Article  41  of  the  Charter  is  in- 
voked. It  is  precisely  that  provision  of  the 
Charter  that  was  Invoked,  in  1966  and  again 
in  1968,  in  the  sanctions  resolutions. 

I  might  note  parenthetically  here  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  its 
original  reports  on  the  UN  Participation  Act. 
took  sftecific  note  of  the  extent  to  which  au- 
thority was  thereby  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  approved  those  provisions  as  being 
consistent  with  our  acceptance  of  the  UN 
Charter  and  in  our  national  interest. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  Security  Council,  acted 
illegally  in  intervening  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  a  sovereign  state.  Such  charges  can- 
not be  sustained.  Rhodesia  is  not  a  state, 
and  this  fact  is  most  dramatically  refiected 
in  the  failure  of  the  Salisbury  regime,  5^ 
years  after  the  Ulegal  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Britam,  to  have  gained  dip- 
lomatic recognition  by  a  single  government 
In  the  world.  Not  only  Great  Britain,  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  interna- 
tional community  as  a  whole,  continues  to 
regard  Rhodesia  as  a  dependent  territory  of 
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tbe   Unlt«d   Kingdom.   It   thvm   tnvolTes.   In 

the  first  Instance,  the  international  responal- 
blllty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  brough* 
the  matter  to  the  United  Nationa  to  seek 
that  body's  assistance  in  restoring  legality 
and  assuring  all  tbe  citizens  at  Bhodeala  their 
right  to  seU-determlnatlon. 

The  UN's  response.  In  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  Invoked  Chapter  VII  of  the 
UN  Charter.  I  would  like  to  note  here  that. 
whUe  Article  2.  Paragraph  7  of  the  Charter 
prohibits  the  United  Nations  from  interfer- 
ing in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state — which, 
as  I  have  explained.  Rhodesia  is  not — Article 
a  In  any  case  makes  it  clear  that  this  prohi- 
bition would  not  apply  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  under  Chapter  vn. 

While  the  legal  basis  for  the  UN  action  is 
clear.  I  do  not  wish  to  stress  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  of  the  more  fundamental  facts 
of  the  Rhodeslan  case.  Our  policy  has  from 
the  first  been  liased  en  our  support  for  even- 
tual majority  rule  and  basic  human  rlghU 
for  the  five  million  black  citizens  of  Rho- 
desia who  comprise  over  96%  of  that  terri- 
tory's population.  The  present  regime,  not 
only  by  law  but  by  constitutional  provision, 
has  excluded  the  vast  majority  of  its  citizens 
from  any  meaningful  role  in  the  political 
process  for  the  indefinite  future  and  deter- 
mined that  African  majority  may  never — I 
stress  the  word  never — aspire  to  a  majority 
role  within  Rhodesia.  The  present  regime 
has.  by  the  Land  Tenure  Act.  divided  the 
land  on  what  has  been  called  an  "equal" 
basis— half  for  the  tiny  white  minority,  half 
for  the  African  majority,  with  the  most 
desirable  lands  in  the  first  category.  The 
present  regime  has  introduced  a  "Property 
Owners'  Protec'ion  Act, "  with  the  purpose 
of  "protecting  "  property  by  a  rigid  system  of 
legally  enforced  racial  separation,  aimed  ini- 
tially at  Africans  but  now  directed  as  well 
at  the  approximately  25,000  Asian  and  "col- 
ored "  residents  of  Rhodesia.  Although  edu- 
cation has  been  called  the  means  whereby 
all  can  advance  within  Rhodeslan  society, 
the  regime  spends  at>out  10  times  as  much, 
per  capita,  on  white  students  as  it  does  on 
black  ones.  Through  the  constitution  prom- 
ulgated last  year  and  other  measures,  the 
regime  has  strengthened  white  minority  rule 
and  moved  toward  the  kind  of  rigidly  in- 
s:ltutlonalized  system  of  racial  segregation 
and  "'separate  development"'  characteristic 
of  South  Africa. 

Quite  apart  from  our  own  views  about  the 
kind  of  system  now  prevailing  in  Rhodesia, 
we  believe  that  its  denial  of  self-determina- 
tion and  majority  rule,  in  the  present  Afri- 
can context.  Is  a  legitimate  subject  for  inter- 
national concern.  The  course  which  Rhodesia 
has  followed  since  1965  has  contributed  to- 
ward a  heightening  of  the  black-white  con- 
frontation in  southern  Africa.  The  situation 
there,  while  it  may  provide  the  short-run 
illusion  of  internal  stability.  Is  in  our  Judg- 
ment seriously  prejudicial  to  the  longer-run 
sublllty  of  Africa  and  of  Rhodesia  Itself.  We 
do  not  think  it  likely  that  a  minority  of 
230,000  whites  can  reasonably  expect  to 
maintain  political  domination  indefinitely 
over  an  African  population  21  times  as  nu- 
merous— a  population  which  every  17 
months  increases  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
entire  white  population.  And  we  are  con- 
cerned that  its  efforts  to  do  so.  over  time, 
will  have  serious  Implications  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  entire  region 

In  this  connection,  it  is  our  impression 
that  the  South  African  and  Portuguese  gov- 
ernments themselves  are  not  happy  with 
the  course  of  Rhodeslan  developments  and 
would  prefer  to  see  a  Rhodeslan  situation 
more  acceptable  to  the  world  community. 
We  believe  that  these  misgivings  have  con- 
tributed in  part  to  the  refusal  of  either  to 
recognize  the  Smith  regime. 

The  British  Government  and  the  Rho- 
deslan authorities  are  now  engaged  In  pre- 
liminary discussions  which,  if  a  sufficiently 
broad    basis    of   agreement   can    be   found. 
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could  lead  to  substantive  negotiations.  We 
have  consistently  supported  British  efforts 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement  and  none 
are  more  anxious  than  I  to  see  such  a  set- 
tlement reached.  We  are  not  now  In  a  poai- 
tlon  to  speculate  about  either  the  duration 
or  outcome  of  this  current  round  of  talks. 
But.  pending  their  outcome.  It  is  important 
that  we  seek  to  avoid  any  action  which 
would   lessen  their  chances  of  success. 

The  legislation  now  under  consideration 
would  have  exactly  this  effect.  It  would  en- 
courage the  Rhodeslan  authorities  in  their 
determination  to  maintain  a  situation  which 
we  consider  neither  practically  tenable  ex- 
cept in  the  short  run  nor  morally  defensible 
at  all.  Its  enactment  would  make  It  clear 
that  the  United  States,  In  return  for  better 
access  to  chrome  ore  at  lower  prices.  Is  pre- 
pared formally  and  unilaterally  to  renounce 
a  freely  assumed  treaty  obligation;  we  would 
be  the  first  nation  to  do  so  over  the  Rhode- 
slan sanctions  Issue.  We  would  damage  our 
sUndlng  in  almost  all  of  Africa  and  In  those 
other  nationa  of  the  world  that  see  the 
Rhodeslan  issue  as  a  test  of  our  commitment 
to  our  international  obligations.  We  would 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  only  possible  solution  In 
southern  Africa  Is  a  violent  solution.  We 
would  weaken  the  hand  of  the  British  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. We  would  undermine  the  UN  ef- 
fort to  enforce  sanctions,  which  we  have 
thus  far  sought  to  uphold  and,  wherever 
possible,  to  strengthen.  And  we  would  open 
to  question  the  long-term  credibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  regard  to  its 
treaty  obligations  and  commitments. 

ExHiBrr  2 
Statement  of  Dean  Achcson 

I  am  happy  to  respond  to  your  request  to 
appear  and  testify  on  S.  1404.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Byrd.  I  heartily  approve  of  this  bill 
and  urge  the  subcommittee  to  recommend 
that  it  be  approved.  I  also  agree  entirely  with 
every  stat^ent  made  by  Senator  Byrd  In  his 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  March  30,  1971, 
Introducing  this  bill.  Similarly  I  am  In 
accord  with  the  remarks  of  Senator  Cannon 
in  the  Senate  on  April  29.  1971.  in  support  of 
S.  1404. 

1.  Basis  of  Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia. 

Aa  stated  by  Mr.  John  A.  Armltage  on 
June  17.  1971,  on  behalf  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  regarding  pro- 
posals similar  to  S.  1404: 

"Our  policy  with  regard  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  is  based  primarily  on  that  regime's 
action  to  deny  an  effective  voice  to  Its 
African  majority  in  the  determination  of 
Rhodesia's  future  .  .  .  This  is  abhorrent  to 
this  country." 

Whether  or  not  this  Is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  purpose  or  Intent  of  Rhodesia's  Uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  Independence  or  Its 
constitution — and  I  very  much  doubt  that  It 
Is — our  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Baker  v 
Carr,  requiring  universal  suffrage,  is  not  In- 
corporated In  the  U.N.  Charter,  nor  is  U.S. 
national  policy  to  enforce  it  throughout  the 
world.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
country's  domestic  jrollcy  may  be  abhorrent 
to  us — as,  for  Instance,  that  in  effect  in  the 
Soviet  Union — has  not  heretofore  led  us  to 
declare  economic  warfare  ( which  to  the  State 
Department  Is  a  peaceful  means  of  noting 
displeasure)   against  that  country. 

Mr.  Armltage  further  told  the  House  sub- 
conunltte*  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  continue  sanctions  by  Article  25 
of  the  Charter  requiring  members  "to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  In  accordance  with  the  present 
charter."  To  be  stire.  in  quoting  the  article, 
Mr.  Armltage  conveniently  omitted  the 
concluding  phrase  This  makes  quite  a 
difference 
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which  members  agree  In  the  Charter  to  carry 
out  are  to  relate  to  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  or  acts  of  aggression. 
None  have  occurred.  The  threats  have  all 
been  made  and  aggreaslons  originated  by 
others.  Rhodesia  has  merely  declared  Its  In- 
dependence, though  without  the  acqui- 
escence that  Britain  has  granted  to  her  other 
once  connected  territories.  Rhodesia  has 
threatened  no  one. 

The  complaint  Is  over  Rhodesia's  Internal 
matters  in  which  the  United  Nations  may 
not  Intervene  by  Article  2.  Section  7  of  the 
Charter.  The  answer  to  this,  says  the  State 
Department,  is  that  Oreat  Britain  has 
invited  intervention  and  that  Rhodesia  Is 
not  a  state  because  no  other  state  has 
recognized  It  as  such.  The  essence  of 
sovereignty  Is  the  will  and  abUity  to  exercise 
It.  Britain  has  neither  In  regard  to  Rhodesia; 
and  has  had  neither  for  five  years.  I  venture 
to  say  that  nothing  could  induce  the  British 
Government  to  take  over  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia, 
which  it  has  not  had  for  fifty  years.  If  ever. 
A  state  comes  into  being  not  by  form — 
external  recognition  (else  how  did  the  first 
state  come  Into  being?) — but  by  taking 
over,  exercising,  and  maintaining  the  powers 
of  sovereignty. 

The  sanctions  resolution  is  a  nullity. 
I^jrthermore.  it  Is  a  failure;  to  continue  to 
comply  with  it  will  injure  o\ir  national  inter- 
ests: and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  Is  to 
disregard  It. 

2.  Sanctions  Against  Rhodesia  Are  a 
Failure. 

After  five  years  Mr.  Armltage  found  It 
necessary  to  Inform  the  House  subcommittee 
that  "the  U.N.  Sanctions  program  has  not 
yet  achieved  its  goal."  In  fact,  it  has  been 
an  abject  failure.  Many  nations  have  Ignored 
it  altogether.  In  1969  Rhodesia's  rate  of 
growth  in  gross  national  product  exceeded 
that  of  the  U.S.A.  Last  year  was  much  less 
successful  due  to  a  bed  crop  year — what  law- 
years  call  "an  act  of  God" — rather  than  due 
to  the  United  Nations.  "A  reduced  rate  of 
growth  of  Rhodeslan  economy"  in  that  year 
principally  affected  employment  of  black 
Rhodeslans  In  primary  products. 

Economic  sanctions  cannot  be  expected  to 
force  a  people  to  action  which  they  liellevc 
contrary  to  their  vital  national  Interests. 
During  World  n.  I  represented  the  State  De- 
partment In  our  effort  to  weaken  our 
enemies  in  Europe  by  reducing  the  dealing 
of  the  European  neutrals  with  the  Axis 
Powers.  Although  we  and  our  allies  con- 
trolled all  overseas  Imports  to  Europe.  I  have 
written  of  the  net  effect  of  these  '"sanc- 
tions": 

"'A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  argu- 
ment that  economic  measures  resulted  In 
stopping  important  exporta  for  military 
needs  from  Sweden  to  Germany  about  six 
months  before  military  measures  would  have 
done  so.  Exporta  from  Switzerland  and  tho 
Iberian  Peninsula  probably  moved  in  mini- 
mum necessary  quantities  until  military 
measures  stopped  them." 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  have  failed  and  must 
continue  to  fail.  The  State  Department  will, 
I  suppose,  argue  that  we  are  the  prisoners  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  cannot  escape 
from  the  serious  harm  being  caused  our  na- 
tional security  unless  and  until  the  Security 
Council  repeals  sanctions.  This  it  cannot  do 
over  the  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  USSR 
la  unlikely  to  permit  the  repeal  of  sanctions, 
which  we  have  made  so  profitable  to  them. 
Later,  perhaps,  the  Communist  Chinese, 
whom  Ping-Pong  diplomacy  Is  working  hard 
to  get  onto  the  Secxirlty  Council  will  have 
another  veto. 

3.  Sanctions  Are  Hurting  U.S.  National 
Security 

Chromium  is  a  strategic  mineral  essential 
to  the  production  of  steel.  It  Is  not  produced 
In  the  United  States.  A  few  figures  will  tell 
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the  story  of  our  folly.  Senator  Cannon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Stockpile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  has  sup- 
plied them. 

In  1965  Rhodesia  supplied  about  40%  of 
our  national  requlremente  of  metallurgical 
chromlte.  The  USSR  provided  slightly  less. 
Turkey  and  South  Africa  made  up  most  of 
the  balance.  In  1970.  with  Rhodesia  ellmi- 
iiated  by  sanctions,  the  USSR  supplied  about 
60%  of  our  needs.  The  Soviet  price  increased 
from  »25  per  ton  to  $72  per  ton  In  1971.  a 
188'"^  Increase.  Yet  importa  fell  In  1970  20% 
short  of  consumption.  Senator  Cannon  tells 
of  a  pending  bill,  S.  773.  to  authorize  dis- 
posal of  1,313,600  short  tons  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromium  from  the  government  stock- 
pile, which  constitutas  30%  of  the  total 
stockpile.  "Testimony  before  my  suticommlt- 
tee,"  said  Senator  Cannon  to  the  Senate  on 
April  29.  1971.  "left  it  unmistakably  clear 
that,  while  the  amount  of  the  matartal  to 
be  released  oould  be  readily  absorbed  by  the 
consuming  industry  and  might  serve  the 
temporary  expediency  of  holding  world 
chrome  ore  prices  in  line,  the  relief  would  be 
shortlived.'" 

The  State  Department  has  succeeded  in 
putting  the  country's  head  in  the  bear's 
mouth  and  seems  to  think  nothing  of  It. 
The  country,  however.  Is  less  complacent. 

The  problem  that  has  been  raised,  as  Sena- 
tor Cannon  puts  It,  "We  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore." 

4    Broader  Aspecte  of  the  Sanctions  Policy. 

Even  less  can  we  continue  to  Ignore  the 
broader  menace  threatened  by  the  emotional 
and  reformist  Intervention  we  are  support- 
ing, not  only  In  Rhodesia  but  throughout 
southern  Africa.  Problems  In  all  of  Africa 
are  enormous.  Even  to  mitigate  them  will 
require  all  the  help  that  mature  cultures  can 
give  and  more  primitive  ones  will  accept.  In 
southern  Africa  there  are  indigenous  white 
societies  quite  as  established  and  rooted  as 
their  black  neighbors.  They  are  willing  to 
help  the  welfare  of  the  areas  far  more  than 
overseas  countries  or  the  United  Nations  can 
do.  Those  who  are  not  such  ideological  and 
mathematical  democrats  as  to  be  willing  to 
weigh  heads  as  well  as  count  them  will  fur- 
ther this  development.  To  continue  med- 
dling in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia. 
South  Africa,  and  Portuguese  Angola  will  not 
bring  the  U.N.'s  stated  goal  of  International 
peace  and  security,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
bloodiest  warfare  and  insecurity.  S.  1404  Is 
a  step,  and  an  Important  one.  back  to  sanity 
and  good  will. 

ExHiBrr  3 
Statement  or  L.  G.  Bliss 

I  am  L.  G.  Bliss,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Foote  Mineral  Company,  Exton.  Pa.  My  Com- 
pany is  a  producer  of  ferroalloys  and  high 
purity  metals  for  the  stael.  aluminum  and 
other  metal  producing  industries. 

It  has  now  been  over  four  years  since  the 
United  States  Joined  In  economic  embargoes 
against  Rhodesia.  At  the  time  this  action 
was  taken.  Great  Britain  was  predicting  the 
capitulation  of  the  Smith  regime  within 
four  months.  Today,  failure  of  the  sanctions 
Is  acknowledged  by  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  we  are  no  closer  to 
a  settlement  than  we  were  four  years  ago. 
Instead,  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
problem  of  increasing  severity  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  a  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terial— chromium.  This  shortage  has  affected 
not  only  the  ferroalloy  Industry,  but  the 
steel   industry  which   we  serve. 

Aside  from  iron  ore  Itself,  most  of  the 
elementa  which  are  needed  to  produce  high 
performance  properties  in  steel  are  intro- 
duced into  the  steelmaklng  process  in  the 
form  of  ferroalloys.  The  ferroalloys  them- 
selves are  produced  through  the  conversion 
of  metallic  ores — moat  of  which,  such  as 
chromlte  and  manganese  ore.  are  not  to  be 
found  within  the  United  States  in  commer- 
cially acceptable  deposlta. 


Specific  to  chromium,  this  element  is  vital 
to  the  production  of  stainless  steel,  tool  steel, 
structural  steel,  high  tamperature  alloys  and 
other  alloys,  the  use  of  which  Include  an 
impressive  list  of  defense  applications  rang- 
ing from  Jet  aircraft  and  nuclear  submarines 
to  traditional  armaments.  During  World  War 
II,  according  to  Albert  Speer,  author  of  In- 
side the  Third  Reich,  the  shortage  of  chrome 
ore,  as  a  result  of  being  shut  off  from  Turk- 
ish supplies,  signaled  the  doom  of  Germany 
even  before  ite  military  defeat  was  decisive. 

The  United  States  Is  not  only  the  largest 
producer  of  chromium-containing  steels.  It 
is  also  the  largest  user.  Steels  of  foreign  or- 
igin, however,  have  cut  sharply  into  domes- 
tic markete  with  the  result  that  22%  of 
the  stainless  steel  market  is  now  lost  to  for- 
eign competition.  The  prices  and  availa- 
bility of  chromium  are  thus  significant  fac- 
tors to  a  large  segment  of  our  steel  Industry 
and  affect  ita  worldwide  competitive  position. 

As  a  representative  of  industry,  my  ori- 
entation Is  admittedly  toward  the  economic 
and  national  security  aspects  of  the  problem 
which  was  generated  when  this  country 
agreed  to  support  economic  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia.  The  basic  Information  relating  to 
the  economics  Involved  is  given  la  a  series 
of  attachmenta  (Table  I  to  IX) ,  which  I  will 
review  as  briefiy  as  i>oeslble. 

Table  I  shows  world  reserves  of  chromium 
ore  worldwide,  and  denu)nstrates  that  Rho- 
desia commands  2/3  of  the  reserves  of  high 
grade  metallurgical  ore.  South  Africa,  while 
owning  some  22.5%  of  world  reserves,  has 
a  lower  assay  ore  which  currently  has  lim- 
ited use  in  ferroalloy  manufacture,  and 
hence  cannot  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Rho- 
deslan ore.  Turkish  ore.  while  suitable  in 
quality,  has  both  limited  reserves  and  limited 
production  capacity.  Russia — the  largest 
supplier — has  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  re- 
serves of  Rhodesia.  There  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  question  our  present  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  Russia. 

The  history  of  U.S.  importa  of  chromium 
ore  and  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  our 
principal  supplier  are  given  In  Table  II, 
and  the  prices  of  ore — pre-  and  post-sanc- 
tion— are  shown  in  Table  III.  The  Increase 
in  Russian  prices  from  about  |25/ton  to 
$72/ton  is  documented.  Prices  of  ores  from 
other  suppliers  available  to  U.S.  producers 
rose  proportionately.  Shlpmenta  from  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  are  shown  In  Table  IV, 
Indicating  that  almost  one  million  tons  of 
ore  have  been  shipped  or  committed  from 
these  stockpiles  since  1966.  In  addition,  a 
bill  (S.  773)  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Congress  which  would  authorize  the  release 
of  approximately  one-third  of  the  present 
U.S.  stockpile  of  chromium.  Thus,  world 
prices  of  chromium  ore  have  Increased  dras- 
tically, while  U.S.  reserves  are  dwindling. 

In  answer  to  the  allegation  that  Russian 
ore  prxe  Increases  are  the  result  of  normal 
Infiatlon.  Wholesale  Price  Indexes  for  the 
period  1965-1971  are  given  in  Table  V.  Table 
VI  calculates  the  effect  of  inflation  on  ore 
prices,  using  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  for 
Metals  and  Metal  Products.  It  is  seen  that 
about  (2.20/ ton  of  the  present  price  can  be 
attributed  to  Inflation,  while  the  forces  of 
short  supply  account  for  about  t40.55/ton. 

Table  VII  presenta  a  history  of  manganese 
ore  prices  from  1960-1971.  as  an  example  of 
a  critical  ore  which  is  traded  freely  on  open 
marketa.  Table  VIII  shows  prices  of  major 
raw  materials  in  1958  vs.  1971  and  suggests 
that  increases  svich  as  have  been  witnessed 
in  the  case  of  Russian  chrome  are  far  from 
normal.  Table  IX  is  a  calculation  which 
shows  the  costa  to  U.S.  producers  of  in- 
creases in  world  ore  prices  year  by  year  up 
to  the  present  time. 

According  to  Unltad  Nations  figures,  VS. 
owners  of  mining  properties  have  a  total 
Investment  of  $56  million  in  Rhodesia.  Since 
they  are  denied  use  of  their  investment,  they 
are  forfeiting  earnings  of  approximately  93.8 


million  per  year  (based  on  a  hypothetical 
5%  return  on  investment).  This — added  to 
the  estimated  annual  loss  of  »16.3  million 
due  to  higher  ore  costs — brings  annual  losses 
to  over  $19  million. 

These  calculations  do  not  Include  all  ores 
purchased,  nor  do  they  Include  the  produc- 
tion losses  which  result  from  any  substantial 
change  from  normal  ore  feed  stocks.  These 
may  differ  from  one  producer  to  another,  but 
my  Company  estimates  that  the  lo«s  of  profite 
due  strictly  to  sanctions  runs  well  Into  the 
high  six  figures. 

The  ferroalloy  Industry  is  constantly 
threatened  by  new  waves  of  low-priced  im- 
porta and  consequent  loss  of  marketa.  Tliat 
some  of  our  world  competitors  are  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  lower  cost  Rhodeslan  ore 
while  we  pay  Russian  prices  Is  now  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates that  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  production 
for  1967.  1968  and  1969  was  350.000:  420.000: 
and  400,000  short  tons  respectively — desplta 
sanctions.  Recent  reporta  describe  Rhodeslan 
chrome  mines  as  being  "sold  out".  U.N.  re- 
porta carry  long  llste  of  suspectad  Infrac- 
tions Involving  chrome  ore,  while  newspaper 
reports  list  almost  every  industrial  nation — 
except  U.S.  and  Great  Britain — as  possible 
purchasers. 

Certainly  there  would  be  chaos  If  one  quar- 
ter of  the  free  world's  supply  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  were  removed  frcwn  the  market 
place  and  we  would  not  favor  this.  Since  we 
are  without  reserves  of  our  own.  any  reduc- 
tion In  the  world  supply  of  available  ore 
could  prove  disastrous.  I^jday.  however,  we 
are  not  privileged  to  purchase  our  own  ore 
as  such.  Yet  It  still  comes  back  to  haunt  us 
in  the  form  of  low-priced  ferrochrome  and 
stainless  steel. 

Prom  a  strategic  standpoint,  we  are  mak- 
ing a  grievous  error  if  we  permit  ourselves 
to  lose  access  to  the  world's  largest  reserves 
of  high  grade  chrome  ore — the  demand  for 
which,  worldwide,  can  only  ce  expected  to 
Increase.  Yet  with  each  passing  day  we  di- 
vorce ourselves  further  from  the  possibility 
of  resuming  a  prominent  position  among 
Rhodesia's  customers. 

In  this  ccmtext,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
first  obligation  of  any  government  Is  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  viable  economy. 
Bankrupt  govemmenta  have  short  lives. 

Ita  second  obligation,  I  would  think,  would 
be  to  protect  the  integrity  of  ite  own  bor- 
ders, which  is  impossible  without  economic 
viability. 

All  govemmenta  acknowledge  these  two  ba- 
sic obligations — aa  does  the  United  Nations 
Itself.  In  the  specific  matter  of  the  Rhode- 
slan sanctions.  It  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
Zambia  to  be  exempt  from  certain  trading  re- 
strictions because  that  country's  economy 
and  national  security  would  be  severely  dam- 
aged were  it  to  shut  Itself  off  completely  from 
Rhodeslan  coal,  power  and  transportation. 
Exceptions  to  the  sanctions  are  thus  per- 
missible until  it  can  accommodate  these 
needs  through  other  means — including  the 
completion  of  a  railroad  tielng  built  for  Zam- 
bia by  the  Communist  Chinese.  It  would  se«n 
that  tbe  U.S.  should  be  granted  a  almllar 
privilege  until  it  finds  a  method  of  producing 
corrosion-resistant  metal  without  chrome. 

As  we  have  seen,  other  countries — members 
of  the  United  Nations — have  excepted  them- 
selves from  the  sanctions  without  formal  ac- 
knowledgement— through  the  simple  expedi- 
ence of  ignoring  them.  Had  they  not  have 
done  so,  chaos  would  have  prevailed — our 
stockpiles  notwithstanding. 

It  seems  rather  unnecessary  to  state  that 
we  should  not  intentionally  injure  our  econ- 
omy or  impair  our  national  defense — at  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  basic  refiex  of  man  is  to 
avoid  Injury. 

As  we  note  the  rapid  deterioration  of  our 
trade  balance,  we  should  become  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  competitive  po- 
sition In  world  marketa  for  vital  raw  mate- 
rials and  fuels.  Only  In  this  way  can  our  in- 
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dustrlal  sector  survive  as  a  major  factor  In 
world  marlUts. 

The  Byrd  bill  (S.  1404),  I  believe,  Is  a  ne- 
cessity If  we  are  to  break  out  of  our  present 
impasse  and  should  even  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  see  need  for  positive  action  but 
choose  not  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  It. 


Since  to  date  the  United  Nations  has  not 
moved  to  dissolve  the  sanctions,  the  United 
States  should  take  steps — overtly  and  honor- 
ably— ta  exempt  Itself  from  embargoes  on 
Rhodesian  chromium  ore.  Since  chrome  ore 
exports  represent  only  about  2%  of  Rhode- 
sia's    presanction     exports,     It     cannot     be 

TABLE  l.-CHROMIUM  RESERVES  OF  THE  WORLD 
|ln  thousandi  of  short  tonsj 


claimed  that  we  have  destroyed  the  sanc- 
tions, undermined  the  United  Nations  or 
broken  faith  with  Great  Britain.  1  believe  the 
Byrd  bill  represents  an  eminently  sound  solu- 
tion to  a  vicious  problem  and  Poote  Mineral 
recommends  a  favorable  finding  by  the 
Committee. 


As  chromite 


As  metal 


As  hifh  Cr  chromite 


Short  tons 


Percent 


Short  tons 


Percent 


Short  tons 


Percent 


Republic  ol  Sotllh  Africa 2,200.000 

Southern  Rlio*«»ii 660,000 

Turkey 11,000 

United  Stjtcs 8,800 

Ptiilippines 8,250 

Finland 8.250 

Cineda 5,500 

Other 12.485 

ToUl  free  world 2,913,285 

U.S.S.R 55.000 

Albania 1.650 

World  toUl .   2.969,935 


74.0 

575.000 

74.2 

110,000 

22.5 

22.2 

175,000 

22.5 

330,000 

67.4 

3,000 

9,900 

2.0 

roeo 

440 

.1 

1,000 

1,650 

.3 

2.000 

1.000 

1.000 

8.983 

1.8 

98.  1 
18 

.  1 


760.000 

15,000 

800 


98.0 
2.0 

.  1 


460, 973 

27.500 

1.650 


94.1 

5.6 

.3 


100.0 


775,  800 


100,1 


490. 973 


100.0 


TABLE  II. -IMPORTS  OF  METALLURGICAL  GRADE  CHROMITE  FOR  DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTIOM  (46  OR  OVER  Cr,0,) 

|ln  thousands  of  short  tons) 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per- 


Per-      Per-      Per-      Per-      Per-      Per-      Per-      Per-      ,.,-      ,«,-      r^.-      rci- 
1960  cent  1961  cent  1962  cent  1963  cent  1964  cent  1965  cent  1966  cent  1967  cent  1968  cent  1969  cent  1970  cent  1971  >  cent 


Rhodesia 307  57  218 

Russia 7  1  20 

Turkey 123  23  150 

South  Africa 80  15  54 

Other.. 24  4  10 

Total 541  452 


48 
4 


234 
36 


33  171 

12  101 

3  35 

.  577 


41 

6 
30 
17 

6 


144 

192 

40 

18 

0 

394 


37 

49 

10 

5 

0 


259 

275 

38 

64 

25 

661 


37      329 
42      242 


164 
115 
34 

884 


37 
27 
19 
13 
4 


219 
302 
186 
184 
22 

913 


24 

33 


147 
299 


22 


1 


20      108 
20        95 


660 


45      335 
16      151 


14 
2 


74 
6 


59 
27 
13 
1 


299 
74 

143 
13 


57 
14 
27 
2 


567 


529 


409 
135 
97 
62 

703 


58 
19 
14 
9 


14 

198 
75 
31 
23 


41 
58 

22 
9 
7 


341 


>  January  to  April. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Mines  Data  1970  Unpublished. 


TABLE  III      PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  GRADES  OF  FOREIGN  CHROMITE  (DELIVERED  US.  PORTS) 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Rhodesu:  48  percent  CiiOi,  3:1  C(Fe  lalio S31  to  t35  S31  lo  ^5  131  to  {35  Not  applicable  Not  applicable  Not  applicable  Not  applicable. 

Tuikey:  48  percent  CiiOi,  3  1  Ci;Fe  ratio  (29.50  to  t3l  50  S29  50  to  t31  50  {32  50  to  V33  50  {34.50  to  {35  50  {37.60  lo  {38  50  {47.50  to  {48.50  {56  to  {60 

South  Africa:  44  percent  CiiO].,  {20  lo  {21  50  {20  to  {21  50   .  {18  to  {21.50     .  {19  to  {21  50.  {19  to  {21.50  .{26  {30. 

U.S.S.R.:' 54  percent  Cr:Oi,  4  1  Ci.'Fe  ratio  $25.   .  {29.25     . .  {30.40 {34.10 {44  {58      {72. 


I  Actual  prices  to  Foole  Mineral  Co.  f.o.b.  Burnside  Source   U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

TABLE  IV.— SHIPMENTS  OF  METALLURGICAL  GRADE  CHROME  ORE  FROM  GOVERNMENT  STOCKPILES  TO  INDUSTRY 


Short 
dry  tons 

Short 

dry  tons 

1966 

1967        

115.000 

71.000 

135.000 

Total  shipped      

Sold,  unshipped              

724,000 

258,000 

1968                                             

Total  committed 

1969      

243.000 

.-. 982.000 

1970 

160.000 

Source    From  reports  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures    Federal  stockpile  inventories. 

TABLE  V.    WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEXES  (1965-71) 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


11971 


All  commodities 

Metals  and  metal  products. 

Iron  and  steel 

Nonferious  metal 


>  March. 


102.5 

105.6 

106,1 

108.8 

113,0 

110,4 

113.0 

105  7 

108.3 

109,6 

112.4 

118,9 

116  7 

116.5 

101.4 

102.3 

103.6 

105.5 

111  0 

115,1 

118,2 

115.2 

120.9 

120.9 

12S.3 

137.4 

125,0 

113.7 

Source:  Dept,  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics.  "Wholesale  Prices  and  Price  Indexes"  and 
"Monthly  Labor  Review." 
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TABLE  VI,-METALLURGICAL  GRADE  CHROMIUM  ORE  PRICE  IF  AFFECTED  BY  INFUTION  ALONE  (BASIS.  1966  PRICES) 

{Dollar  amounts  per  net  ton) 
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1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 


Rhodesian 

Turkish 

South  African 

Russian 

Cost 

Difference 

Cost 

Difference 

Cost 

Difference 

Cost 

Difference 

33.00 

-6,40' 

30,50  ,.     . 

20,75 

21.00 
21,55 
22,80 
22.35 
22.30 

-i  25' 
-.80 
-2.05 
+3.65 
+7.70 

29.25 

33.40 

30,80 
31,65 
33.50 
32.00 
32.75 

+2,20 

+3.35 

+4,50 

+15,20 

+25,25 

20.60 
30  40 
32,10 
31.50 
31.45 

+0.80 
+3  70 

-11  90 

-r26  50 

+40.  55 

Note:  Second  column  in  each  case  represents  difference  between  calculated  cost  and  real  cost.  Negative  sign  means  an  "undercharfe."  Positive  sign  is  an  "overcharge.' 


TABLE  VII.-PRICE  OF  MANGANESE  ORE  (1960  TO   1971) 


Price  range  46 

to  48  percent 

ore  (cents) 

(king-ton  unit) 


(^nsumption 


Calculation:  Tons  imported  X  percent  CrgOi  X  overcharge 
(from  pr  vious  tabic)  =  Excessive  ore  cost 

Cumulative  cost {246.  OOO 

964.000 
2.  120.  000 
7,124.000 
5,  445.  000 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968, 
1969, 
1970. 
1971. 


87-90 
87-90 
80-85 
60-65 
68-72 
73-78 
73-74 
60-64 
59-63 
49-53 
50-58 
61-63 


1,946.349 

1,717.805 

1,  737,  694 
1.683,450 

2.  241.  756 
2.872.720 
2,370.516 
2,  383,  984 
2.  228,  412 
2,  270,  221 


Total  ., 
'  4  months. 


15,  899, 000 


ExHiBrr  4 


Source'  US.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
TABLE    VIII.— MAJOR    RAW    MATERIALS    MARKET    PRICES 


Material 


Unit 


Percent 
1958 >         1971 >     change 


Aluminum ST  $494,00 

Copper ST  580, 00 

Lead          ST  260. 00 

Antimony,  metal ST  580.00 

BerylOfe ST  346.50 

Bismuth Lb  2.25 

Cadmium Lb  1.45 

Cobalt    lb  2.04 

Columbite.. lb  1.14 

Magnesium. .ST  720.00 

Manganese  ore,  metal 

grade ,.  SDT  38,61 

Mercury FL  220,00 

Molybdenum Lb  1,25 

Nickel Lb  ,74 

Platinum TrOz  53.00 

Tanfahte Lb  4  63 

Tungsten lb  132 

Zinc      .  ST  240.00 


{580.00 

I,  035.  00 

266.00 

1,200.00 

396.00 

6.00 

2.25 

2.20 

1,15 

725-.  00 

28,52 

266.50 

1,72 

1.33 

114.00 

7,17 

4,50 

320,00 


+  17 

+  78 

+  2 

+  107 

+  14 
+  167 

+  55 
+8 
+  1 

+,7 

(-26) 

+  21 
+38 
+80 

+  115 
+55 

+240 
+33 


'As  of  Dec.  31,  1958— Source:  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. 
>  As  of  May  1971— Metals  Week, 

TABLE  IX,— CALCULATION  OF  EXCESSIVE  ORE  COSTS 
DISCOUNTING  INFLATION 


1967. 

108.000  tons  of  48  percent  Turkish  ore  at  {2.20, 
299.000  Ions  of  55  percent  Russian  ore  at  {,80 

Subtotal 

1968: 
151.000  Ions  of  48  percent  Turkish  ore  at  {3.35. 
355,000  tons  of  55  percent  Russian  ore  at  {3.70, 


Subtotal. 


{114.000 
132,000 

246,000 


242,000 
722,000 

964,000 


1969 


74,000  Ions  ot  48  percent  Turkish  ore  at  {4,50  160,  000 

299,000  tons  of  55  percent  Russian  ore  at  {11,90.      1,  960,  000 


Subtotal 2,210,000 


1970: 
135,000  tons  of  48  percent  Turkish  ore  at  {15.20.         984.  000 
97.000  tons  of  48  percent  South  African  ore  at 

{3.65  170,000 

409,000  tons  of  55  percent  Russian  ore  at  {26 ,50 .      5,  970.  000 


Subtotal 7, 124,  000 


1971: 
75.000  tons  of  48  percent  Turkish  ore  at  {25.25.         910,  000 
31.000  tons  ot  48  percent  South  African  ore  at 

(7,70        _ 1  115.000 

198.000  tons  of  55  percent  Ruuian  ore  at  {40,55        4.  420,  000 


Subtotal. 


5,  445.  000 
X3 


1971  projected  cost 16,335,000 


Presentation  of  E,  P,  ANDRrws 

Mr,  Chairman  :  My  name  is  E.  P,  Andrews, 
I  am  Vice  President — Purchases,  Allegheny 
Ludlum  Industries.  Inc,  One  of  our  member 
comnanies,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corpor- 
ation, is  a  major  producer  of  stainless  and 
soeclalty  steels,  I  also  represent  the  Tool 
and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Committee  and 
am  chairman  of  the  Critical  Materials  Sup- 
ply Committee  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  We  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  favor  of  S,  1404, 

As  one  who  spends  a  malor  portion  of  his 
waking  hours  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  materials  supplies  for  this  country.  I  am 
quite  naturally  Interested  in  any  legislation 
that  has  as  its  purpose  the  protection  of 
such  sunpUes, 

The  United  States  is  very  much  a  negative 
nation  in  regards  to  the  availability  of  stra- 
tegic raw  materials.  It  has  been  reported 
that,  of  the  30  strategic  metals,  so  defined 
by  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness.  35 
must  be  imported  by  the  United  States  In 
order  to  sunply  the  needs  of  important 
American  industries.  For  this  reason,  we 
strongly  supported  the  Boggs'  Amendment 
establishing  a  Materials  Policy  Commission 
so  that  we.  as  a  nation,  could  start  officially 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  long-range  prob- 
lems of  critical  material  shortages  and  hope- 
fully adoDt  laws  and  enunciate  policies  that 
will  protect  and  provide  for  the  nation's  fu- 
ture material  needs,  S,  1404  Is  In  harmony 
with  the  purpose  of  that  commission  In  that 
It  would  be  established  to  prevent  the  uni- 
lateral action  of  one  segment  of  government 
from  interrupting  the  flow  of  vital  and  stra- 
tegic materials  to  our  shores  regardless  of 
how  meritorious  the  Intent  of  such  action 
may  be.  It  reduces  the  danger  of  unwise 
and  unnecessary  injury  to  this  country 
while  not  preventing  support  of  the  issues 
Involved, 

It  already  has  been  said  In  these  hearings 
that  the  Rhodesian  sanctions  and  their  ef- 
fect on  the  chrome  situation  are  a  perfect 
case  In  point.  As  a  major  consumer  of 
chrome,  we  are  quite  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  those  sanctions  on  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  the  Specialty  Steel  Indus- 
try, and  Its  emriloyees. 

The  importance  of  chrome  to  industrial 
America  cannot  be  overstated.  While  steel  re- 
mains the  most  useful,  most  versatile,  and 
most  reasonably  priced  metal  in  modem  in- 
dustrial civilization,  specialty  steels — devel- 
oped and  manufactured  by  a  large  group  of 
relatively  small  companies  in  the  United 
States — not  only  have  those  three  principal 
characteristics  but.  In  addition,  in  their  lat- 
est forms  and  new  specifications,  have  made 
possible  not  only  our  nation's  aerospace  pro- 
gram but  also  its  advanced  communications. 
Improved  power  generation  and  distribution, 
its  growing  (Chemical  Indxxstry,  greater  com- 


fort ana  efBciency  at  home  and  at  work,  and 
continuing  progress  in  such  advancing  sci- 
ences as  oceanology,  ecology,  surgery,  medi- 
cine and  health  care,  and  atomic  particle 
physics.  From  the  last  named  will  come  not 
only  new  sources  of  energy  but  great  new 
strides  in  scientific  progress  In  virtually  every 
field. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  when  we  speak  of  alloy- 
ing elements — and  chrome  of  course  is  an  Im- 
portant one  of  these — we  are  talking  about 
no  ordinary  commodity.  It  goes  to  the  root 
of  our  industrial  civilization.  In  fact,  by  defi- 
nition, stainless  steel  is  a  corrosion  resist- 
ant, ferrous  alloy  containing  ll^c  chrome  or 
more.  In  other  words,  broadly  speaking,  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  chromium  Insofar  as  cor- 
rosion resistant  or  stainless  steel  is  concerned. 

Nearly  70%  of  the  world's  known  metallur- 
gical chrome  reserves  (see  Attachment  1)  are 
found  In  Rhodesia.  To  our  knowledge,  there 
has  not  been  a  new  find  of  chrome  reserves 
since  World  War  II,  and  there  are  no  known 
competitive  deposits  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Prior  to  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was  our 
largest  supplier  of  metallurgical,  high-grade 
chrome  ore.  Due  to  the  sanctions,  this  has 
diminished  to  zero,  with  the  main  benefac- 
tor of  this  attractive  and  profitable  volume 
of  business  being  the  Soviet  Union,  In  fact, 
according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines'  data.  In  1970,  of  the  363,840  short  tons 
of  chromium  contained  in  ore,  with  a  chrome 
content  of  Wfc  or  better,  224,877  short  tons, 
or  better  than  60%,  were  imported  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  world  price 
of  chrome  ore  had  dropped  from  1956  through 
1966,  the  Russians,  acting  In  a  highly  "capi- 
talistic" manner.  Increased  their  price  to  us 
more  than  100%  since  the  sane^ons  were 
Imposed  (see  Attachment  2),  As  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  this  rise  Is  substantially  greater 
than  infiatlon  during  this  period  of  time, 
when  one  examines  the  years  1967  through 
1970,  we  cite  the  following  cost  increases 
which  were  Incurred  for  various  commodities 
consumed  by  the  Steel  Industry : 

Percent 

Grlndii.^    wheels 

Graphite  electrodes 

Refractories 

Bearings   

Ingot  molds 

Mill  rolls 

Coke 

Fuel  oil 

Manganese   ore 

75%  ferrosillcon 

Vanadium    

APT  tungsten 

Nickel    

Cobalt  

Fluorspar   

Magnesium    


21 
14 
20 
15 
16 
16 
50 
31 
-15 
19 
42 
57 
56 
10 
10 
6 


But  now,  looking  at  the  impact  of  the 
rise  in  chrome  ore  prices  during  this  time. 
we  see  ferrochrome  silicon  up  80%  and  high 
carbon  ferrochrome  up  67"",  ,  In  fact,  if  we 
examine  Attachment  4,  the  dotted  line  shows 
the  price  rise  of  silicon  in  ferrochrome  sili- 
con over  the  past  four  years,  and  the  solid 
line  shows  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  chrome 
contained  in  this  product  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The    situation    would    undoubtedly    have 
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been  worse  bad  It  not  been  for  sizable  <Us- 
poaals  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  stock- 
pile during  this  time.  It  Is  estimated  that. 
diirlng  1968,  31%  of  the  metallurgical  chrome 
consumed  In  this  country  came  from  the 
stockpile,  and  something  over  30%  in  1970. 
In  order  to  provide  this  material  to  industry, 
the  O^J>.  has  seen  at  to  continually  drop 
the  stockpile  objectives,  thus  making  ma- 
terial available.  This  action  Is  deemed  by 
some  members  of  the  Congress  as  being  un- 
wise because  of  chrome's  strategic  impor- 
tance and  the  zero  production  In  the  United 
States.  Over  900,000  tons  of  material  have 
been  sold  out  of  the  stockpile  since  1966. 
However,  the  availability  of  high-grade, 
metallurgical  chrome  ore  from  this  source 
will  someday  run  out;  therefore,  we  must 
not  coimt  upon  this  as  a  long-range  answer 
to  our  problems.  Reduction  to  the  new 
objective  of  1,500.000  tons  of  ore  will  take 
us  to  below  a  two-year  supply. 

As  we  said  earlier.  Russia  has  been  the 
major  source  of  supply;  but  If  you  will  look 
again  at  Attachment  1.  you  will  see  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses only  S.6%  of  the  world's  supply  of 
chrome — yet  this  Is  now  our  major  source. 
Russia  Is  now  selling  us  chromlte  limited  to 
450.000  tons  per  year  at  ever-increasing 
prices  It  is  our  understanding  that  they  are 
now  requesting  customers  to  take  one  ton  of 
fines  with  each  ton  of  good  material.  Is  this, 
by  policy,  to  hold  up  the  price  or  Is  it  all  they 
have  to  sell  us?  We  are  at  the  bottom  of 
this  barrel  also.  One  could  rightfully  ask  the 
question — are  we  buying  Russian  material  at 
Inflated  prices  while  they  supply  their  needs 
with  Rhodeslan  material  at  lower  prices? 

As  stated  above,  the  stockpile  Is  our  sec- 
ond source.  This  will  also  run  out  In  time, 
and  good  grade  metallurgical  lump  is  low  at 
this  time.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's stockpile  Is  unsuitable  for  metal- 
lurgical use. 

Turkey  Is  our  third  source.  According  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Turkey 
has  only  2%  of  the  world  supply.  Turkish 
output  of  ore  Is  Just  under  500.000  tons  per 
year,  of  which  approximately  250,000  tons  per 
year  are  exported,  almost  entirely  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

According  to  the  April  12,  1971,  Issue  of 
Metals  Week,  the  Japanese  have  Just  com- 
pleted an  arrangement  with  the  Turkish 
producers  to  take  100,000  tons  of  this  mate- 
rial per  year  on  a  long-term  contract. 

Thus,  our  three  sources — Russia,  50-60% 
of  our  needs;  the  stockpile,  20-30%;  and 
Turkey,  10-15%— present  a  bleak  plctiire  of 
our  major  sources  of  supply.  The  outlook  for 
chrome  can  only  be  for  tightening  availabil- 
ity and  rising  prices,  so  long  as  we  deny 
ourselves  access  to  the  70%  of  the  world's 
supply  in  Rhodesia. 


South  Africa  Is  a  fourth  source  and  is 
limited  in  its  metallurgical  suitability.  But 
even  here,  there  are  those  who  desire  to 
extend  the  sanctions  to  that  country. 

While  denying  ourselves  this  major  and 
vital  raw  material,  one  needs  only  to  visit 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  realize  that  its  chrome 
ore  has  been  finding  its  way  into  the  world 
markets.  There  is  little  ore  seen  above  ground 
althoxigh  they  work  the  mines  seven  days  a 
week.  As  we  know,  they  were  unable  to  ship 
but  a  mere  15%  of  the  150.000  tons  approved 
many  months  ago  for  Import.  The  United 
Nations  has  Itself  offered  the  best  evidence 
of  the  sanctions'  failure.  In  the  third  report 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  CJouncll  Sanc- 
tions Committee,  published  In  June.  1970. 
it  was  estimated  that  Rhodeslan  exports  were 
nmnlng  at  approximately  70%  of  their  pre- 
sanctlons  levels.  Twenty-one  complaints  of 
violations  were  investigated  by  the  UN.  in- 
volving chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  to  Prance, 
Japan.  Netherlands.  Italy.  Spain,  and  West 
Germany.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  we 
and  Britain  are  the  only  ones  seriously  abid- 
ing by  the  sanctions. 

We  realize  that  the  Government  has  made 
a  noble  effort  to  try  and  prove  conclusively 
that  this  material  is  flowing  into  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
free  world.  Indications  are  that  It  is  not 
flowing  directly  from  Rhodesia  to  these  na- 
tions but  Is  probably  being  trans-shipped 
when  repackaged.  This  we  do  know— the 
mines  are  operating  in  Rhodesia,  and  there 
Is  no  ore  being  stockpiled  there.  The  free 
world  would  probably  have  run  out  of 
chrome  a  long  time  ago  If  the  major  supplies 
from  Rhodesia  were  totally  cut  off  from  the 
free  world  market. 

Thus,  many  reliable  sources  indicate  that 
substantial  quantities  of  this  material  are 
flowing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  specialty 
steel  producers,  undoubtedly  substantially 
aiding  foreign  producers  of  specialty  steels 
in  moving  into  and  capturing  large  segments 
of  the  American  market  for  specialty  steels. 
producing  a  chaotic  price  situation  here, 
bringing  about  unemployment  and  affecting 
the  profitability  of  small  American  compa- 
nies to  the  point  where  there  is  serious  ques- 
tion about  their  economic  viability.  A  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  the  Impact  of  the 
cost  of  chrome  on  stainless  steel.  Neither 
time  nor  space  here  will  permit  complete  de- 
tail of  the  effect  on  all  the  multiple  grades  of 
specialty  steels  produced,  but  let  us  suggest 
the  following  example  that  would  cover  the 
majority  of  the  tonnage. 

There  are  approximately  400  pounds  of 
chrome  contained  per  ton  of  18-8  stainless 
steel  Thus,  a  U  price  Increase  In  chrome 
would  increase  the  cost  per  ingot  ton  by 
$4.00.  With  a  50%  yield  factor,  the  cost  per 
finished  prcduct  would  thus  be  $8.00  per  ton 
Since  the  Rhodeslan  embargoes,  the  coet  of 
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low  carbon  ferrochrome,  for  example,  has 
risen  14*.  Thus,  the  cost  per  ton  of  stain- 
less steel  would  be  $112  per  ton.  Last  year, 
approximately  900,000  tons  were  produced! 
Thus,  the  Industry  impact  would  have  been 
a  $100  million  cost  increase.  Alao,  markets 
have  been  sufficiently  encroached  upon  that 
we  are  Ijeginnlng  to  see  cutbacks  In  vital 
prograuns.  Poreilgn  producers  of  speciality 
steel,  who  are  beneficlariee  of  the  Rhodeslan 
sanctions,  have  penetrated  the  American 
market  for  specialty  steels,  at  the  end  of 
four  months  of  1971,  at  an  all-time  high,  ex- 
ceeding 22  f"-. 

For  individual  ^eclalty  steel  products, 
the  penetration  Is  even  greater;  scnne  35% 
of  stainless  steel  cold  rolled  sheets;  68%  of 
the  market  for  stainless  steel  wire  rod;  54% 
of  the  market  for  stainless  steel  wire.  One 
can  rightfully  ask  how  much  embargoed 
Rhodeslan  ore  is  contained  in  this  ImjKirted 
stainless  steel  coming  into  this  country, 
adding  insult  to  the  injury  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  about-to-be-unemployed  American 
steelworker.  We  are  able  to  identify  Rhode- 
slan chrome  ore  coming  into  this  country  as 
ore.  but  there  Is  no  known  way  to  identify 
It  if  it  is  contained  in  stainless  steel  sheet. 

I  am  sure  that  the  unemployed  steelworker 
wonders  who  is  being  helped  and  who  is 
being  hurt  by  these  sanctions.  Fortune  mag- 
azine reported  In  April  that  the  Rhodeslan 
growth  in  real  GNP  was  better  than  4%  per 
year,  substantially  more  solid  than  either 
the  United  States  or  Britain.  France.  Japan, 
and  Germany  are  reportedly  continuing  to 
trade.  A  visit  to  Rhodesia  reveals  a  very 
stable,  busy,  growing  country,  with  Toyotas 
and  Renaults  very  much  in  evidence. 

Chrome  Is  but  one  example  of  what  could 
happen  in  many  other  vital  materials  if 
similar  unilateral  actions  are  taken.  For  ex- 
'ample.  there  wias  a  proposal  before  the 
United  Nations  to  extend  these  sanctions  to 
Portugal  and  South  Africa.  To  have  ex- 
tended them  to  South  Africa  would  have  cut 
us  off  from  90%  of  the  world's  metallurgi- 
cal chrome.  It  would  have  also  placed  us  in 
an  emergency  situation  with  regard  to  vana- 
dium supplies.  A  similar  sanction  against 
the  Congo  would  cut  off  our  cobalt;  against 
Canada,  our  nickel;  against  Mexico,  our 
fluorspar;  and  against  Brazil,  our  Iron  ore. 
Were  it  not  for  the  substantial  American 
stockpile,  we  would  now  be  dependent  upon 
Red  China  for  tungsten. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  S-1404,  we 
believe,  is  designed  to  permit  us  to  support 
those  political  and  sodal  Issues  throughout 
the  world  that  have  merit  and  deserve  our 
support  without  injuring  ourselves  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  more  than  the  one 
we  bring  such  action  against.  We  therefore 
urge  your  Immediate  and  enthusiastic  «up- 
P'jrt  of  this  reeolutlon  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr  Chairman. 


A]  chromite 


Peicent 


As  metal 


Percent 


As  high  Cr 
chiomite 


Republic  of  South  Afiice. 

Southein  Rhodesia 

Tuikey 

United  Slates 
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1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Rhodesia : 


peicent  Cr-Oi,  3:1  Cr/Fe  ratio $31  to  J35 


(31  to  $35 
$29.50  to  $31.50. 


Not  available Not  available Not  available Not  available. 

Turkey;  43  peicent  CijO,.  3:1  CijFe  ratio $29.50  to  $31.50_      $29.50  to  $31.50.      $32.50  to  $33.50.      $34.50  to  $35.50. .  $37.50  to  $38.50. .     $47.50  to  $48.50.      $S6. 

South  Africa:  44  peicent  CiiOj $20  to  $21.50 $20  to  $21.50 $18  to  $21.50 $19  to  $21.50 $19  to  $21.50 $26.  $30. 

U  SS.R.':  55  peicent  Cr,Oi,  4:1  Cr/Fe  ratio $25  .    $29.25... $30.40 $34.10 $44  $58.     ....$72. 


$31  to  $35 
$32.50  to  $33.50. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

ExHiBrr  5 

Statzmknt  or  Reprxszntattve  Chasues  C. 

DiOGS,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Subconmiittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today  S.  1404  is  cast  only  in  general  terms — 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  Import  sanc- 
tions under  section  5  of  the  UN  Participation 
Act  on  any  material  designated  as  strategic 
or  critical  under  the  Stock  Piling  Act,  unless 
its  Importation  from  communist  countries  is 
also  prohibited.  The  bill's  sponsor,  however. 
Senator  Byrd.  candidly  eicknowledge  that  the 
sole  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  end  the 
embargo  against  importation  of  chrome  from 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

I  am  spearing  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman. 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  would  not  only 
place  us  in  violation  of  our  International 
legal  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  It  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  foreign  policy  interests  in  Bl<u:k  Africa. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is.  to  be  certain,  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  human  rights, 
of  self-determination,  and  to  the  principle  of 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  regard 
to  race  and  color.  But,  more  Importantly, 
and  I  stress,  more  urgently,  what  Is  at  stake 
here  is  the  possibility  of  our  reneging  on  the 
one  fairly  solid  instance  where  our  pro- 
nouncements of  such  dedication  have  been 
accomoanied  by  some  concrete  measures  to- 
wards the  demonstration  of  these  principles. 
And  I  wish  to  underscore  that  the  puzzle  of 
this  proposed  bill  is  the  unsubstantiated  as- 
sertion, which  Is  evidently  Its  foundation, 
that  the  U.S.  is  facing  a  serious  shortage  of 
a  strategic  material.  This  assumption  cer- 
tainly aonears  to  be  neeated  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  has.  upon 
revision  of  chrome  ore  objectives,  an  excess 
in  our  present  stockpile  of  chrome  are  of 
some  two  million  two  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand  (2.250.000)   short  dry  tons. 

Before  examining  these  points  In  greater 
detail,  I  would  like  to  review  the  situation 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  for  an  understanding 
of  this  is  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  orinclples  of  humanity  and  Justice 
Involved  here. 

The  ratio  of  whites  to  Africans  In  Rhodesia 
Is  a  striking  phenomenon,  it  is  21  to  1.  that 
is  95  of  everv  100  nersons  in  Rhodesia  is  Afri- 
can. Further,  half  of  the  tiny  white  popula- 
tion, totaling  234,000  as  compared  to  4.930,000 
Africans,  is  new  to  the  area  and  has  only 
come  since  World  War  II.  May  I  emohasize 
that  the  stark  disparity  of  these  population 
facts,  where  a  bare  handful  of  one  group  Is 
entrenching  their  repressive  control  against 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Is  unique  to 
Rhodesia. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  we 
should  review  the  five  principles  which  the 
British  have  established  as  the  basis  for  any 
settlement.  These  are: 

Maintaining  the  principle  of  unimpeded 
progress  towards  majority  rule. 

Guarantees  against  retrogressive  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution. 

Immediate  improvement  in  the  political 
status  of  the  African  population. 

Progress  toward  ending  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

That  the  proposed  basis  for  independence 
be  accepuble  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
whole. 

(And  the  sixth  principle,  added  later),  the 
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need  to  ensure  that,  regardless  of  race,  there 
be  no  oppression  of  the  majority  by  the 
minority  or  the  minority  by  the  majority. 

These  principles  appear  elementary  and 
basic  to  any  concept  of  a  Just  and  ordered 
society. 

But  the  Constitution  which  the  Smith 
regime  purported  to  implement  in  March  of 
last  year  was  a  categorical  rejection  of  these 
principles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  no  nation 
has  conferred  recognition  upon  Rhodesia  as 
a  state  or  as  a  government.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  majority  rule  will 
never  be  possible.  Further,  it  is  only  theoreti- 
cally possible,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  for 
the  Africans  to  obtain  even  parity  of  rep- 
resentation, because  under  the  constitution, 
Africans  who  pay  less  than  1%  of  the  in- 
come tax  now,  must  pay  an  income  tax  equal 
to  that  of  the  whites  In  order  to  obtain  an 
equal  number  of  seats  In  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. 

The  constitution  further  provided  for  the 
entrenchment  of  the  Land  Tenure  Act  which 
divides  the  land  in  Rhodesia  equally  between 
the  whites  and  the  Africans,  so  that  the  al- 
most 5  million  Africans  have  the  same 
amount  of  land  as  the  234,000  whites,  with 
the  whites  being  allocated  the  cities  and  the 
developed  farm  and  mineral  land.  The  act 
provides  that  generally  Africans  "shall  not 
own,  lease  or  occupy  land  in  the  Eiiropean 
area".  Africans  are  only  permitted  to  live  in 
urban  areas  if  they  are  employed  there.  This 
Act  also  makes  special  provisions  for  the 
Tribal  Trust  Lands.  In  the  develrspment  of 
these  areas,  there  are  wholesale  removals  by 
administrative  flat  of  African  communities 
from  European  designated  areas,  and  with- 
out their  livestock.  This  Act  has  a  direct  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  property  of  the 
churches  In  Rhodesia  and  their  ability  to 
function  as  it  prohibits  the  multi-racial  use 
of  land  and  thus  might  force  the  closure 
of  mission  schools  and  hospitals  in  tribal 
areas. 

There  Is  presently  pending  the  Property 
Owners  Residential  Protection  Bill.  This  in- 
famous measure  Is  aimed  at  preventing  racial 
friction  and  would  permit  the  President  upon 
application  of  15  anonymous  whites,  on 
grounds  of  endangering  of  racial  harmony 
or  loss  of  property  values,  to  declare  a  whole 
area  to  be  an  exclusive  white  area. 

The  Smith  regime  spends  almost  10  times 
as  much  on  the  education  of  the  white  child 
as  on  the  African  child,  or  $196  per  white 
child  as  compared  to  $20  per  African  child. 
A  recent  report  on  secondary  school  statistics 
In  44  black  African  countries  showed  that  31 
of  these  had  a  higher  percentage  of  sec- 
ondary school  students  and  only  8  had  a 
lower  percentage  than  Rhodesia. 

With  regard  to  what  we  consider  basic  lib- 
erties and  fundamental  rights,  the  consti- 
tution Itself  provides  for  a  Declaration  of 
Rights.  But  it  adds  that  the  Declaration  It- 
self is  to  authorize  preventive  detention. 
The  Declaration  of  Rights,  such  as  it  Is  how- 
ever, is  mere  pious  pronouncements,  for  It 
Is  non-justlclable  and  no  court  can  Inquire 
Into  the  validity  of  any  law  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Declaration 
of  Rights. 

I  might  mention  that  notwithstanding  the 
repressive  laws,  the  situation  In  Rhodesia 
Is  not  completely  quiescent.  Although  the 
law  bans  demonstrations  and  permits  Indefl- 
nlte  detention  without  charges  or  trial, 
there  are  wire  service  reports  of  a  demon- 


stration last  week,  July  1.  by  250  Salisbury 
University  students,  mostly  black.  The  dem- 
onstrating students  were  arrested.  The  stu- 
dents had  declared  July  1  "an  annual  day 
of  mourning  until  Africans  are  given  an 
equal  place  in  Rhodeslan  society." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  review  the 
UN  international  legal  obligations  under  the 
Charter  with  respect  to  Ch^ter  Vn,  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council.  These  were 
discussed  by  the  Department  of  State  wit- 
nesses yesterday.  But  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  congressional  authorization  to  the 
President  In  section  5  of  the  UN  Partlcpatlon 
Act,  empowering  him  to  apply  economic  sanc- 
tions in  accordance  with  such  Security  Coun- 
cil decisions  under  Article  41  of  the  Charter. 
It  was  Mr.  Acheeon,  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  who  presented  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  explanation  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  UN  Participation  Act. 
He  stated  that,  by  virtue  of  section  5  "the 
President  has  the  authority  to  do  what  we 
have  by  International  treaty  agreed  to  do". 
(Hearing,  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Dec.  7,  1945.  79tb  Congress,  Ist  session, 
p. 21). 

The  Senate  report  notes  that  "the  basic 
decision  In  this  regard  was  made  when  the 
Charter  was  ratifled  .  .  ."  (S.  Report  No.  717, 
79th  Congress.  1st  session.)  Any  declaration 
here  that  the  President  in  issuing  the  Execu- 
tive Orders  to  carry  out  the  numdatory  de- 
cisions of  the  Security  Council  was  acting 
unilaterally  Is  unfounded. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  obliga- 
tion not  to  permit  the  importation  of  any 
chrome  for  whatever  reasons,  is  absolute. 
Security  Council  Res.  232  of  December  16, 
1966,  which  the  US  supported  speciflcaUy 
prohibited  the  Importation  of  chrome.  B.C. 
Res.  253  of  May  29.  1968.  which  we  supported, 
calls  upon  all  states  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion into  the  territories  of  all  commodities 
and  products  originating  In  Southern  Rho- 
desia. In  S.C.  Res.  277  of  March  17,  1970.  we 
suDoorted  the  call  upon  Member  States  to 
take  more  stringent  measures  to  prevent  any 
circumvention  of  these  resolutions.  Any  Im- 
portation of  chrome  is  In  fact  a  violation 
of  our  lejral  obligations  and  I  stress  that  the 
Administration's  decision  to  permit  Union 
Carbide  to  Import  chrome  allegedly  bought 
and  paid  for  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Executive  Order,  couched  though  It  was  In 
hardship  policy  niceties,  obviously  repre- 
sented a  relaxation  In  our  adherence  to  the 
express  language  of  the  reeolutlon.  under 
which  such  imoortation  Is  prohibited.  But 
the  present  bill  would  be  a  clear,  calculated 
denial  of  our  legal  obligations  and  of  our 
duty  as  a  UN  Member  State  to  carry  out  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 

I  do  not  believe  It  necessary  to  elaborate 
beyond  what  was  said  yesterday  on  U.S.  In- 
terests In  a  vital  United  Nations.  In  support- 
ing Its  mandatory  decisions  and  actions  with 
respect  to  Rhodesia,  and  in  our  Interest  vls- 
a-vls  Black  Africa.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  visits 
to  38  of  the  41  Arican  countries.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  personal,  frank  and  open 
talks  with  their  leaders  and  their  people.  And. 
in  connection  with  the  United  States,  noth- 
ing gives  greater  concern  than  our  position 
of  mere  mouth  service  against  the  evils  of 
apkartheld  and  minority  rule.  Our  position 
with  regard  to  Rhodesia,  however  short  of 
the  goal  which  the  African  states  would  seek, 
has    nevertheless    been    concretely    demon- 
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stmted  by  o\ir  support  of  and  adherence  to 
sanctions.  We  must  not  abandon  our  reaolve 
and  our  charter  obligations  to  adhere  to  sanc- 
tions. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  our  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  chrome  Obviously,  I 
am  no  expert  at  all  In  our  needs  in  this  area. 
But  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Interested  de- 
partments and  agencies,  Including  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  is  sitrongly  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  S.  773  which  would  au- 
thorize the  disposal  of  1,313.699  short  dry 
tons  of  excess  metaJlurglcal  grade  chrome 
from  the  national  and  supplenvental  stock- 
piles. OEP  reported  that.  In  establishing  new 
and  reduced  stockpile  objectives,  for  this  ore, 
"ample  allowance  was  made  for  any  contin- 
gency that  might  arise  in  an  emergency."  I 
reiterate  that  without  any  specialized  knowl- 
edge or  Information  at  all  in  this  area.  I 
would  think  that  this  disposes  of  the  argu- 
ment that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  chrome  crit- 
ical to  the  defenise  needs  of  the  country.  Fur- 
ther, I  understand  that  only  10  "o  of  the  do- 
mestic conaimiptlon  of  chrome  is  used  for 
defense  purposes.  Thus,  It  would  appear  that 
U.S.  needs  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency are  presently  provided  for. 

With  respect  to  any  Inference  that  the 
present  high  price  of  Russian  chrome  is  the 
sole  result  of  sanctions.  I  have  several  com- 
ments. First.  Information  requested  on  Maj- 
or Raw  Materials  Market  Prices  of  Mr.  BUss 
during  the  hearings  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa  on  "Rhodesia  and  US.  For- 
eign Policy  '  showed  that  from  1958  onwards 
the  prices  of  these  ores  generally  were  ris- 
ing. Of  the  22  commodities  only  manganese, 
cobalt  and  vanadium  did  not  go  up  In  price 
19  rose  In  price.  And  If  we  look  more  speci- 
fically at  the  pre-sanctlons  and  sanctions. 
prices  of  sevwal  ferrous  alloys,  we  find  that 
the  price  of  such  ores  was  generally  going  up 
both  before  and  during  sanctions.  The  fol- 
lowing price  comparisons  were  made  in  de- 
flated dollars,  that  Is  the  prices  have  been 
deflated  so  that  they  are  truly  comparable. 
The  price  of  antimony  Increased  45 'T-  In  the 
pre-sanctlons  period  and  209 'T^  from  1967- 
70.  Nickel  Increased  3%  pre-sancUons  and 
13%  from  1967-70.  Vanadium,  on  the  other 
hand,  dropped  20%  pre-sanctlons.  but  In- 
creased 73%  from  69-70.  Similarly.  Turkish 
metallurgical  chrome  prices  fell  by  17%  in 
the  1960-66  period,  but  rose  by  45%  67-70. 
(This  45%  is  in  Inflated  dollars).  Thus,  al- 
though sanctions  are  no  doubt  a  factor  in 
the  price  situation,  the  picture  of  rising 
prices  for  these  ores  Is  obviously  due  to  many 
different  factors  and  cannot  be  attributed  In 
the  case  of  chrome  to  sanctions  alone. 

Several  minor  points  should  also  be  men- 
tioned on  the  price  of  Russian  chrome.  Al- 
though we  do  not  doubt  these  figures,  the 
prices  we  have  been  given,  a  $25  to  872  rise, 
should  be  supported  by  Invoices  or  transac- 
tion sheets,  or  by  giving  the  base  year  for 
the  $25  quotation,  since  I  understand  prior 
to  1965  there  were  no  pubUshed  prices  for 
chrome.  Secondly,  taking  the  25  to  72  In- 
crease, we  have  a  188%  increase,  not  a  288'", 
as  suggested  yesterday.  Finally,  a  valid  com- 
parison would  require  use  of  deflated  dol- 
lars. 

Obviously,  with  respect  to  the  impact  of 
sanctions,  sanctions  have  not  had  the  result 
foreseen.  On  the  other  hand,  frank  acknowl- 
edgement of  this  should  not  obscure  our 
reallzaUon  of  the  very  real  Impact  which 
sanctions  have  had  and  are  increasingly 
effecting  on  the  economy  of  Rhodesia.  Mr 
Newsom  has  deUUed  some  of  them,  the 
shortage  of  rolling  stock,  of  modem  ma- 
chinery, of  spare  parts  and  of  imported 
equipment.  In  addition  to  a  significant  slow- 
down In  the  growth  rate.  Rhodesia  Is  In  the 
throes  of  a  serious  foreign  exchange  short- 
age Obviously,  we  cannot  say  how  acute  the 
shortage  Is  and  we  cannot  predict  its  pos- 
sibilities for  influencing  the  bargaining  situa- 


tion. Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  at  all 

optimistic  about  a  satisfactory  settlement 
being  reached.  But  I  do  acknowledge  that, 
although  unknown  variables,  the  critical  ex- 
change supply,  the  economic  situation,  and 
the  concern  of  the  business  community  with 
respect  to  sanctions  and  Smith's  programs 
are  all  factors  which  may  have  a  bearing  oh 
the  prospects  for  settlement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that 
US  Interests  dictate  unequivocally  that  the 
United  States  continue  to  adhere  to  Ite  Inter- 
national obligations  and  its  enforcement  of 
UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  that  for 
broad  policy  reasons  we  must  reject  any  in- 
roads on  our  support  of  the  United  Nations 
In  Its  effort  to  secure  for  the  people  of 
Rhodesia  basic  human  rights,  self-determin- 
ation and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  regard  to  race. 

ExHiBrr  6 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  9.  1971 1 
Chkome  Embargo 

A  move  to  end  a  US  embargo  on  importing 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  appeared  doomed 
when  Sen  Gale  McGee  (D-Wyo  ),  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs,  disclosed  his  opposition. 

After  his  panel  ended  two  days  of  hearings 
on  a  bill  to  lift  the  embargo.  McGee  told 
reporters  that  In  view  of  revived  British  talks 
with  the  Ian  Smith  government  in  Rhodesia 
'this  is  not  an  opportune  moment"  to  act 

He  said  he  would  recommend  that  the  full 
committee  not  take  any  action  at  this  time 
on  the  bin.  which  is  supported  by  some 
American  business  firms  and  conservative 
political  groups. 

ExHiBrr  7 
Exemption    of    Chrome    Ore    prom    List    or 
Materials     Subject     to    Rhodesian     Em- 
bargo 

Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  President,  on  March  29. 
the  distingxiished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd).  Introduced  the  bill  S.  1404 
which.  If  enacted,  will  exempt  chrome  ore 
from  the  list  of  materials  subject  to  the 
Rhodesian  embargo  and  thus  end  our  de- 
pendency upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this 
highly  Important  commodity 

Under  the  Byrd  proposal,  the  President 
could  not  ban  the  Importation  of  a  strategic 
material  from  a  free  world  country  If  the 
importation  of  the  same  material  Is  permit- 
ted from  a  Communist-dominated  country 
The  Importance  of  this  proposed  measure 
was  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention  within 
the  past  few  days.  My  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile  and  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves currently  has  under  consideration 
some  28  administration  proposals  to  release 
excess  materials  from  the  national  and  sup- 
plemental stockpiles.  One  of  these — S.  773— 
If  approved,  would  permit  the  disposal  of 
1.313.600  short  dry  tons  of  metallurgical 
grade  chromium — chrome  ore  equivalent— 
from  the  Government  stockpiles.  This  con- 
stitutes about  30  percent  of  this  material  we 
now  have  on  hand  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr  President,  this  proposal  creates  some- 
what of  a  problem.  There  Is  no  domestic  pro- 
duction of  the  type  of  material  in  ques- 
tion and  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  to  supply  our  requirements.  Based 
upon  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
amount  to  be  disposed  of  would  supply  our 
total  requirements  for  a  period  of  less  than 
2  years.  Testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
left  it  unmistakably  clear  that  while  the 
amount  of  the  material  to  be  released  could 
be  readily  absorbed  by  the  consuming  In- 
dustry and  might  serve  the  temporary  ex- 
pediency of  holding  world  chrome  ore  prices 
In  line,  the  relief  would  be  shortlived.  The 
principal  importation  sources  in  calendar 
year  1970  In  descending  order,  were  the 
USSR,  Turkey,  and  South  Africa,  with  the 


Soviet  Union  supplying  about  60  percent  of 
our  needs.  Rhodesia  was  formerly  a  prime 
source  of  supply,  providing  about  40  percent 
of  our  annual  requirements.  However,  as  you 
know.  United  States  Imports  are  currently 
banned  in  conformity  with  the  United  States 
observance  of  the  mandatory  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

To  further  lllxistrate  the  shifting  of  our 
dependency  upon  the  Soviet  Republic  as  a 
source  of  supply,  in  calendar  year  1965  and 
prior  to  imposing  sanctions  against  Rhode- 
sia. 36  percent  of  our  Imports  came  from 
Rhodesia  and  about  an  equal  amount  from 
the  Soviet  Republic.  As  might  be  expected 
prices  have  risen  accordingly.  The  price  per 
ton  of  ore  imported  from  the  U.S.6.R.  In  1965 
was  $25  as  opposed  to  $72  in  calendar  year 
1971.  This  Is  an  increase  of  about  288  per- 
cent It  is  apparent  therefore  that  while  the 
release  of  the  metallurgical  grade  chromite 
covered  by  the  bill  S.  773  would  serve  a  tem- 
porary expediency,  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent relief  until  the  importation  of 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia  can  be  resumed 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill — S.  1404 — introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  take 
prompt  action  on  the  measure,  mindful  that 
It  raises  a  serious  problem  for  this  Nation, 
which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR   BROCK   TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock i  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Termessee  <Mr. 
Brock)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes  and  with  the  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  BAYH  AMENDMENT  TO 
BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow when  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  done  immediately  at  the  close  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  deal- 
ing with  a  limitation  on  subsidies  be 
made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALli 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  ORDER  TO  MAKE 
BAYH  AMENDMENT  PENDING 
QUESTION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  making  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  the 
pending  question  on  tomorrow  at  the 
time  the  unfinished  business  Is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BAYH  TOMORROW  TO  CALL 
UP  HIS  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  at  such  time  as  amendments 
may  be  in  order  from  the  floor — with 
respect  to  H.R.  9270,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill— the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  first  of  all  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  majority  whip. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
fer with  the  ranking  Member  on  our 
side  who  will  handle  this  bill,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  and  I 
find  I  caimot  get  in  touch  with  him  at 
this  time.  Without  his  consent,  I  do  not 
believe  I  can  agree  to  this  unanimous 
consent  request.  So  temporarily  I  will 
have  to  object,  but  perhaps  it  could  be 
done  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader.  I  appreciate  his  explanation  and 
his  reasons,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
objecting  to  the  request,  and  I  certainly 
understand  his  position.  I  also  under- 
stand that  this  is  not  with  prejudice  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  who,  on 
tomorrow,  at  such  time  as  amendments 
to  the  bill  may  be  offered,  may  be  pres- 
ent to  offer  his  amendment,  or  It  may 
be  that  some  agreement  can  be  worked 
out  tomorrow  on  the  matter. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS,  1972— 
UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  with  re- 
spect to  H.R.  9382,  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  appropriation  bill, 
Senators  in  control  of  the  time  on  the 
bill  may  yield   time  therefrom  to  any 


Senator  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal,  with  the  exception  of  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
I  assume  this  will  be  the  last  quorum 
call  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
has  no  statement  or  question  at  this 
time,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  for  tomor- 
row is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

After  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  following  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  H.R.  9270,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill. 

Time  thereon  is  limited,  under  the 
agreement,  to  2  hours.  Time  on  amend- 
ments will  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on 
any  amendment  with  the  exception  of 
amendments  dealing  with  a  celling  on 
subsidies,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  with  the  fur- 
ther exception  that  2  hours  will  be  al- 
lotted on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

RoUcall  votes  are  expected  on  amend- 
ments, and,  in  accordance  with  usual 
practice,  there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on 
passage  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  have  been  requested  by  the  majority 
leader  to  remind  Senators  of  the  program 
for  Friday,  in  connection  with  which  roll- 
call  votes  are  expected. 

On  Friday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
proceed,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, to  consider  H.R.  9417,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriation  bUl. 
A  rollcall  vote  is  expected  on  passage  of 
that  bill,  following  which  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  and  a  rollcall  vote  is  expected 
on  passage  of  that  measure,  with  pos- 
sible rollcall  votes,  of  course,  on  any 
amendments  thereto.  So  a  busy  day  is  in 
the  o£Bng  for  Friday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  imtU 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
July  15,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominatitxis  received  by  the 
Senate  July  14,  1971: 

Department  of  JtrsncE 

Oavld  Luke  Norman,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Qen- 
eral,  vice  Jerrls  Leonard. 

U.S.   DISTBICT   CotniTS 

C.  Stanley  Blair,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land, vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law    91-272,    approved    June    2,    1970. 

U.S.  Patent  OmcE 
Rodney  Doane  Bennett,  Jr.,  of  Marylazid, 
to  be  an  examiner  in  chief,  U.S.  Patent  OfBce, 
vice  Isaac  Q.  Stone,  resigned. 

In  the  Aik  Force 

The  following  olflcer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8962 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Oen.  Selmon  W.  Wells,  013-32-O866FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

The  following  offloer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  in  the  grade  ojt 
lleuten&n/t  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  234-16- 
0846FR  (major  general.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Navy 

Vice  Adm.  Thomas  F.  ConnoUy.  U.S.  Navy, 

for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 

when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 

tlUe    10.  United  States  Code,  section   5233. 

In  the  Army 

The  followlng-tiamed  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Sherwood.  Robert  W.,  537059355. 
To  be  major 

Choice.  Fred  D..  Jr.,  464481698. 

Dubois,  Raymond  E.,  001207421. 

Dunne,  William  A.,  093220436. 

Malloy,  John  F.,  Jr.,  24138S176. 

Mosley,  Lavaughn  C,  Jr.,  461583519. 

Smith.  Luther  S..  419305902. 

To  be  captain 
Boynton.  Robert  E..  545545696. 
Bulger.  Dennis  B..  120289809. 
CouncU,  Robert  L..  244484084. 
Damron,  Donald  W.,  157301449. 
Davis,  Warner  A.,  414546376. 
Davison.  Max  A.,  506425779. 
Eaton.  Frederick  A..  578548218. 
Elllthorp.  Herman  A.,  468606469. 
Everett,  Harry  L..  Ill,  462642108. 
Poust.  Edward  D.,  560508310. 
Fryar.  Harold  D.,  193263211. 
Gabriel,  Dale  C.  465602789. 
Gardner,  Elijah  H.,  250443979. 
Glbbs,  James  M.,  445360720. 
Orlmshaw,  James  M.,  162347950. 
Inman.  Ralph  E..  248543936. 
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Ivanhoe,  John  R.,  437629270. 
Kurnlck.  John  E.,  508603026. 
Langston.  John  W.,  245007592. 
LenUeujt.  Robert  E..  035267548. 
Mannschreck,  Dannen  D.,  487426164. 
McLean,  William  P.,  242480284. 
Melton,  Sam  E..  Jr..  577508499. 
MerrUl  Bruce  W  ,  146309447. 
Mock,  Robert  L  .  459549387. 
Nelson.  James  M..  369433230. 
Ness,  Leroy  T..  503306521. 
Niimberg,  Richard  A.,  164309073. 
Oakes.  Bobby  R  ,  417461830. 
Pfetsch.  John  J  .  300287410. 
Porst.  Edward  A  ,  018301898. 
Quash,  Joseph  A..  228500780. 
Rea.  Paul  W  ,  428669578. 
Reddy.  Thomas  O  ,  089327984. 
Relber.  Curtis  B  .  149228277. 
Remy,  James  E..  554484719. 
Reynolds,  James  B.,  350288633. 
Robnett.  Oary  B..  489469605. 
Roque.  Francis  X.,  039124892. 
Ruple.  Charles  W..  424468281. 
Sangster.  James  H..  404442330. 
SchUley.  George  R.,  602309397. 
Scott,  Linda  N.,  428802126. 
Spine,  Mary  L.,  194284600. 
Stanton,  Gary  A.,  300329230. 
St.  Onge.  Roland  J.,  Jr  ,  003308449. 
Taylor,  Dell  W.,  430643707 
Waller  Benjamin  P.,  328324480. 
Washington.  Bernard  W..  223408247. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Ahlers.  Robert  C  .  359344643 
Ashmore.  Lee  E..  478480428 
Beeson,  Prank  J  .  433627823. 
Bolton.  John  D  .  459682225. 
Bouknlght,  Glenn  E..  248629485 
Brown.  Lynn  B  ,  495482212 
Bruno.  Robert  A  .  194327669. 
Byce,  Mills  M..  256685354. 
Cadorette.  Raymond  P  ,  247709777. 
Cameron,  Alexander  W.,  429846691. 
Carey,  John  L  ,  316506121 
Carter.  William  G..  106363026 
Chapin,  Gale  W..  190321 146 
Colonna,  Dello  G  .  Jr..  230537757. 
Copeland.  Guy  L  .  388461 185. 
Cumper.  James  W  ,  Jr  .  498489771. 
Davles.  Thomas  E  ,  520480294. 
Dellert    Bette  A.,  575429583. 
De  Spain.  Richard  C.  448466019. 
Dickens,  William  P..  Jr.,  309460804. 
Durr.  David  R  .  436627291. 
Forester.  Jesse  P..  Jr.,  461626047. 
Fricas.  John.  527745340. 
Gorskl.  Raymond  J  .  Jr  ,  295380286 
GresdO.  Dennis  J  .  140321659. 
Gutzwlller.  Donald  J  ,  501484227. 
Halcrow  Charles  M.,  502503908 
Harris,  Robert  F  ,  027308507 
Hawkins,  William  E  ,  538408576. 
Hogg.  Alexander  III,  263682245 
Judd.  Curtis  E.,  474482260. 
Kelly,  Shelley  H  ,  427806445 
Kesllng,  Peter  R  .  532405898 
Klumph.  Forest  A.,  349340U5. 
Krantz.  Thomas  L.,  294423134. 
Lagarde.  Douglas  C,  434606748. 
Leassear.  Leonard  A..  459546843. 
Leonhard,  John  F..  335367075. 
Little,  Michael  E.,  238663747. 
Lutz.  James  E  ,  211347387. 
McCurdy,  James  R  .  273381899 
McGovern.  Patrick  M.,  537426330. 
McLaughlin.  Ronald  M.,  003289468. 
McWard.  Robert  G  ,  527629725 
Miller,  Billy  J.,  409747213. 
Miller,  John  D  .  Jr  .  461723560. 
Mlssroon.  James  B..  250665516. 
Morris,  Linda  L  ,  507524279 
Moss,  Larry  W  .  504508393. 
Mullek.  Paul  J.,  262645171. 
Northlngton,  Edward  P.,  416568416. 
OConnell,  David  L..  007427308. 
O'Connor.  James  L.,  520503893. 
Oleskevich,  James  M.,  524541369. 
Osborne.  Timothy  W.,  145368640. 
O'SulUvan.  Joseph  M..  569543239. 


Pair,  David  E..  541481988. 
Parr.  Neal  M.,  003326500. 
Perkln,  Joe  C  ,  513504634. 
Prltchett,  James  L..  229501307. 
Randall.  Amos.  298366949. 
Rawls.  Richard  W..  421564698. 
Sanderson,  David  E..  204329978. 
Saugstad.  Edward  S..  501466890. 
Sherry,  James  P.,  059368679. 
Sllcox.  Franklin  H  ,  224488211. 
Smeeks,  Prank  C  ,  Jr  ,  233589480. 
Sullivan.  Daniel  W..  295329560 
Sullivan.  Max  D  .  356266066 
Taylor.  John  M..  216404864. 
Tesch.  Thomas  N..  395424690. 
Vass,  James  E.,  Jr.,  227587774. 
WaddeU,  Edgar  C,  Jr.,  425768487. 
White,  Edward  D..  Jr..  255507663. 
Williams.  James  A.,   146287858. 
Williams,  Robert  H.,  570563409. 
Wlshlk,  Jeffrey  L..  416668166. 
Wright.  Thomas  J.,  424568683. 
Zimmerman,  Matthew  A.,  250629941. 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Allen,  Roy  J.,  Jr..  225624296. 
Alley.  Claud©  R.,  244682011. 
Bresnan,  Frederick  J.,  212461526. 
Conn,  Joseph  N.,  256720653. 
Dale,  Thomas  D..  515445248 
Dye.  Robert  J  .  259640922. 
Eargle,  Francis  L  ,  277585912. 
Ellas,  Thomas  E.,  367449411. 
Fucci.  Joseph  A..  010349098. 
Helmlck.  John  C,  Jr.,  230605193. 
Jobe.  Jerry   L  .  491485948. 
Llttlejohn,  Edward  H.  Ill,  561642973. 
Mattlna.  John  C,  579545419. 
Mlckley.  Brian  T..  299386936. 
Miller,  William  J.,  Jr.  237681187. 
OHalloran.   Peter   P.,   599628325 
Raupp.  Lloyd  N  ,  183389626. 
Rennle,  Donald  S.,  030321743. 
Sayre,  Richard  G  ,  524624994. 
Sydow,  John  H..  491461336. 
Thornton,  Dale  E.,  302427909. 
White.  Lance  M  .  006465542 
Whltten.  Arthur  R.,  003367657. 
Yount,  Everett  R..  Jr  ,  228629604. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283,  3284,  3286.  3287,  3288,  and  3290; 

Arndt.  Kenneth  R..  378484772. 

BarnJJ^rt.  John  D..  404661901. 

Bendkll.  Robert  W..  223681545 

Bllyj.  Myron,  068408994. 

Christopher.  Charles  D  ,  424646312. 

Crosson.  Thomas  E..  359385477. 

Deppe,  David  C  .  510467952. 

Dueweke,  Michael  J..  520569416. 

Enos.  Gary  W  ,  555686168. 

Fox,  Jimmy  T.,  552787685. 

Gorby.  John  C.  279429289. 

Haagenson,  Robert  S.,  536521207. 

Hagan,  William  R.,  400660181. 

Harpole,  Jan  H.,  401726966 

Helnemann,  Warren  P.,  531527806. 

HlUlard,  David  W.,  526907960. 

Isom.  James  H  ,  571801713. 

Johnson,  Berner  R..  Jr..  569722862. 

Ju.skowlak,  Gary  L  ,  252821218 

Kerlns,  James  W  ,  269602929. 

McGavlc,  David  W  ,  255808188 

McGhee,  Raymond  Y.,  Jr.,  413768780 

Morris,  Jeffrey  B.,  424664550. 

Morrison,  Gary  A.,  517605731. 

Oberholtzer,  William  I.,  264925795. 

Plagemann,  David  J.,  547686597. 

Powers,  Keith  P.,  426865153. 

Reed,  James  T.,  Jr..  183382862. 

Rodriguez.  Robert  W  ,  096423002. 

Shott,  George  C  .  Jr..  527766652. 

Slmonsen.  Peter  C  .  628720310. 

Stone.  Larry  Z  .  431926054. 

Strebel.  Paul  J..  298489992. 

SutcUffe.  Peter  C.  145402449. 

WUUams,  Thomas  D.,  232764504. 

Wong.  Chadwlck  W..  575527881. 


The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieute- 
nant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3283,  3284,  3286, 
3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

Flanagan,  Stephen  A..  361423867. 

Johnson.  Terry  L..  519541422. 

KleinkauX.  Richard  T..  160408803. 

McMurdo,  Strathmore  K..  Jr..  225647201. 

IN    THE    NAVY 

Doyle  E.  Campbell.  Medical  Corps.  US 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  In  the  Medical  Corps,  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Daly.  Richard  G 
Hardy.  John  S  .  Jr. 
MallnoTsky, 
Michael  R. 
Mullen.  John  O. 
Rohren,  Charles  H. 


Vsisquez,  Gulllermo  * 
Ellsworth,  Robert  M 
Harris,  Clarence  M 
McCarthy,  John  J 
Prutsok,  Leonard  G. 
Rhyne,  Dennis  A 


The   following-named   officers   of   the   U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  in  the  line,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Currlvan,  John  D.  Kraaik,  Steven  L. 

Smethers.  James  R.       Taylor.  Kent  D. 

George  H.  Huban,  Jr.,  US.  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
in  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  F.  Anderson.  Supply  Corps.  US 
Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

William  D  Cohen,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps.  US  Navy,  for  permanent  promo- 
lion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

David  W  Anderson,  Supply  Corps,  US 
Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  In  the 
line,  not  restricted  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  in  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

Thomas  F.  House,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  ap- 
fXJintment  In  the  Supply  Corps  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

James  P.  Lawton,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Supply  Corps  In 
the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

George  C.  Leland,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
and  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the  line,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  OfB- 
cers'  Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as   provided   by  law : 

Kasica,  James  A 

Long.  Robert  H 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  In  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 


Acre,  Clifton  H 
Anderson.  Merlin  F. 
A  tor.  Roy  E. 
Banister,  Robert  L. 
Beck.  Allen  E. 
Anderson.  Charles  E. 
Ashlock.  Edward  L. 
Aycock.  Joe  E. 
Beagle,  Charles  B. 
Bennett.  James  P. 
Berry.  Jack  W. 
Boor.  Leo  J. 
Brackett.  John  W. 


Brown,  David  A. 
Cameron,  Robert  M. 
Campbell,  Leonard  M. 
Carter,  John  G. 
Comeau.  Thomas  A. 
Creel.  Cecil  D. 
Currle.  Henry  T. 
Dallman.  Rogert  A.. 

Sr. 
Davis.  Nell  C. 
Desantls,  Armand  J. 
DIU.  Mylnor  A. 
DresbACh,  Melvla  L. 
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Dunning,  James  L. 
Palrchlld.  John  O. 
Flnfrock.  Patrick 
Fisher.  John  S. 
Polkers.  Etele  C. 
Prantz,  James  A. 
Garrahan.  Richard 
Glover.  Thomas  J. 
Graham.  Dennis  L. 
Gregory.  James  A. 
Halllday,  Alvln  L. 
Hand,  John  M. 
Harris.  Harold  D. 
Hartman.  David  L. 
Hawtln,  David  R. 
Hennegan,  E>ennls  S. 
Hlllman.  Lester  R. 
Hollway,  Weldon  Y. 
Howell.  Robert  D., 

Sr. 
Hughes.  Charles  E. 
Hulsey,  WlUlam  D., 

Jr. 
Jeff  coat,  James  J. 
Kayler,  Robert  S. 
Kloke,  Carl  H. 
Lane,  Richard  D. 
Lardner,  Thomas  P. 
Loiadot,  Jack  L. 
Mansfield,  John  A. 
Martin,  David  P. 
May.  Harlln  C. 
McGee.  Thomas  E. 
McKay.  Russell  L. 
Melton,  William  G. 
Miller,  Richard  S. 
Moen  Rodney  C. 
Mueller,  Robert  A. 
Myrlck,  Jerry  E. 
Northrup,  Donald  J. 
Oliver,  Richard  H. 
Propst,  Edward  R. 
Rasmussen,  Anker  M. 
Renwlck.  David 
Rice,  Charles  O. 
Rlgg,  Donald  A. 
Romlto,  Vincent  A. 
Russell,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Russell.  Richard  L. 
Schler.  Robert  M. 
Sears,  James  A. 
Sherrlll,  James  D. 
Shaw,  Larry  R. 
Southerland.  Macy  J. 
Stanford,  Edmund  H. 
Sullivan,  James  S. 
Teesler,  Harley  D. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Toomey,  Thomas  P. 
Turk,  Joseph 
Turney,  Jack  E. 
VanDyne,  Leroy  T. 
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Blackmon.  Joe  L. 
Bowers.  William  E 
BraslI,  Robert  F 
Bunch.  Duane  W. 
Campbell.  Cager  W. 
Carroll.  John  H. 
Chlsbolm,  Leonard  M. 
Coons.  Bard  8. 
Crltaer,  Arthur  E. 
Curry.  Samuel  G.,  II 
Daughton,  Oary  L. 
Deffenbaugh,  Dale  C. 
Detwller,  Donald  V. 
Dorsey,  Edward  B. 
Duke.  Arnold  L. 
Elspy.  Ira  J. 
Peuerbacher, 
August  A. 
Fischer,  Henry  A. 
Flanders,  Mack  H. 
Poster,  Charles  L. 
Garner,  James  H. 
Giles,  James 
Goodrum,  Daniel  J. 
Green,  William  L.,  Jr. 
Hale,  Charles  A. 
Hammond,  Riley  G. 
Harris,  Bobby  L. 
Barter,  Larry  L. 
Haver,  Richard  I. 
Hendricks,  Jerry  P. 
Hlght,  Harvey  B. 
Holder,  "J"  "D" 
Howard,  John  D. 
Hudson,  James  E. 
Hughes,  James 
Huszar,  Martin  W. 
Kay.  Raymond  E. 
Kearns.  Thomas  O. 
Krygler.  Thomas  J. 
Lappln,  Thomas  L. 
Larsen,  Raymond  H. 
Losll,  Gerald  G. 
Marino.  Raffaele 
Matthews.  Dale  M. 
McCul  lough, 

Harvey  T.,  Jr. 
McGrath,  Daniel  J. 
McLean,  Angus  L.,  Jr. 
Mercer,  Laurlce  W. 
MlUsplce,  Edgar  J..  Jr. 
Morales,  Vicente 
Mullen,  George  A. 
Nolln,  Robert 
NowUng.  Clyde  J. 
Plrozzoll.  David  P. 
Qulnn,  Richard  A. 
Renshaw,  James  A. 
Renter,  Kenneth  E. 
Rldener,  Llnvllle  L. 
Rockwood, 

Donald  J  ,  Jr 
Rumer,  William  H. 


Russell,  Perry  B. 
Schelln,  Theodore  C. 
Schmld,  Walter  A. 
Shelton,  Lynn  D. 
Shreve,  Julius  Q. 
Smith,  David  W. 
Spence,  Herbert,  Jr. 
Sturglll,  Cleveland  H. 
Taylor,  Douglas  K. 
Thomas,  Gordon  J. 
Thomson,  Bruce  L. 


Toon.  Norbert  L. 
Turley.  Brian  D. 
Twombly,  Bennett  C. 
Walsh.  Myles  E. 
Werllng.  Robert 
Williams.  Alton  L. 
Wilson.  Philip  B. 
Yott.  George  J. 
Wheeler.  Sidney  W. 
Wilson.  JerroldB. 
YavoroBky,  Vincent  M. 


Ahrens,  Paul  R. 
Battagllnl,  James  R. 
Blazanln,  Michael  C. 
Blose,  Robert  B. 
Bowman,  Denham  W. 
Boyer.  David  R. 
Brlnkley,  Clyde  S..  Jr. 
Carney.  James  T. 


Melsenback, 
William  K. 
Meng.  Ronald  L. 
Moore,  Steven  B. 
Moore,  Timothy  B. 
Morstatt,  George  J. 
Mott,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Musella,  Martin  L. 


Chambles.^,  Ronald  W.Najjar,  Joseph  A. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Elklns,  Franklin  D. 
Kuzel,  Norman  E. 
Lockey,  Donald  L. 
Mitchell,  Donald  R. 
Sutton,  Morris  L. 


Bishop.  Charles  R. 
Prlal.  Ernesto  P. 
Kyser,  Harold  H. 
Lord.  Don 
Piatt,  Larry  D. 
Verblc.  Alan  R. 

CrVIL    ENGINEEK    CORPS 

Blake.  Joseph  A,  Jr.      Davis,  William  L. 
Ferguson,  Carl  E. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 


Auld,  John  N. 
Boyce,  Richard 
Chapman,  Raymond 

N.,  Jr. 
Cooper.  James  M. 
Davis.  Leslie  A. 
Flgura.  Richard  T. 
Fowler.  David  W. 
Grlsham,  Onls  H. 
Harrington,  Gary  R. 
Janoskl,  Thomas  J. 
Johnson,  John  L.,  Jr. 
Knight,  James  D. 
Kubal,  John  L. 
Lauver,  David  J. 
Lindsay,  Richard  J. 
McCUntock.  Thomas 

W. 
Nelson,  Lee  D. 
Pakowskl,  Lawrence 

P. 
Powers,  James  M. 
Renlsh,  John  F. 
Ryder,  Richard  G. 
Shlbley,  David  R. 
Simmons,  Larry  O. 
Sparks,  Buddy  T. 
Stmad,  William  R. 
Vrabel,  John  W. 
Wayland.  Marshall  W. 

Jr. 
Welch,  Richard  R. 


Wiggins.  Michael  C. 
Yates,  Ronald  R, 
Benson,  Milton  J. 
Carroll.  Norman  E. 
Collins,  Jimmy  R. 
Cox,  Peter  T. 
English,  Jerry  W. 
Poro,  Bradley  R. 
Glover,  Wayne  P. 
Gullllams.  Lewis  W. 
Helley,  John  A. 
Jay,  George  W. 
Johnson,  Wesley  J. 
Knight,  Paul  L. 
Land.  Clarence  E. 
Laverlck,  George  R. 
Masterson,  Francis  W., 

Jr. 
McKee,  Roland  E. 
Oaks,  Wendell  M.,  Jr 
Peterman,  Eugene  A. 
Pruclno,  Joseph  F. 
Rlnsu-d,  Lanny  A. 
Sclarrlnl,  Dominic  E. 
Shockley,  Richard  S. 
Smith,  James  T. 
Storment,  John  H. 
Suttle,  Douglas 
Waddlngton,  Gregory 
Weeks,  William  E.,  Jr. 
White,  WllUam  L. 
Williamson,  Robert  L. 


Conry,  Kevin  A. 
Craig,  Stewart  I. 
Crayton,  Louis  B. 
Davis,  Etouglas  R. 
Durham,  Jan  M. 
Edwards,  Michael  E. 
Farmer.  Jackie  L. 
Foss.  Charles  C,  II 
Premln,  John  P. 
Fry,  David  R. 
Goodchlld,  Robert  G. 
Hagaln,  Emory  J. 
Hamilton,  Phillip  T. 
Heinz,  John  H. 
Hibbens,  Steven  C. 
Hlmes,  John 
Howald,  Russell  J. 
Huck,  Richard  A. 
Kossey,  Michael  E. 
Mahoney,  Roger  E. 
Mc  Hale.  Kevin  J. 
Mc  Mahon,  John  F. 
Mead,  Marshall 


Napoleon,  Henry,  Jr. 
Nlcolettl,  Thomas  E. 
Pardo,  Cruz 
Petro,  Gregory  P. 
Pltner,  Robert  P. 
Plttman,  Lonny  D. 
Queen,  Harold  E.,II 
Randall,  Bruce  A. 
Rerucha.  John  W. 
Rueger.  Ronald  L. 
Russo,  Joseph  L. 
Scott,  George  R. 
Seltz,  Peter  A. 
Shi,  James  S. 
Sultenfuss,  Frank  W. 
Thurston,  Arlelgh  E. 
Tourney,  Michael  R. 
Treleaven,  Peter  L 
Vogel,  Robert  C. 
Vontungeln.  Michael 
Vonwald,  Gregory  J. 
Walker,  Sheldon  E.,  Jr. 
Young,  Stephen  M. 


Younklns,  James  M. 

The  following-named  Army  Reserve  Ofl5- 
cers'  Training  Corps  graduate  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Knapp,  John  W. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
.cers'  Training  Corps  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ramsey.  Donald  W.       Brown,  Dennis  L. 

The  following-named  staff  noncommis- 
sioned ofBcer  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Shivers,  Stephen  L. 


The 


In  the  Marine  Corps 
following    named     (platoon    leaders 


class)  graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  July  14,  1971: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Richard  Stockwell  Bodman,  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


C70NQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  with  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  In  favor  of  8.  1828.  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  When  this  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
May  11,  1971, 1  was  one  of  its  cosponsors. 

Mr,  President,  this  legislation  will  now 
be  considered  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  health 
concern  more  Important  than  the  deep 


concern  of  millions  of  Americans  about 
cancer.  A  1966  poll  revealed  that  62 
percent  of  all  the  people  of  America  fear 
cancer  more  than  any  other  disease. 
This  concern  is  warranted,  for  of  the 
200  million  Americans  alive  today,  50 
million  will  develop  some  form  of  cancer 
and  34  million  will  die  of  cancer  if  better 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment 
are  not  discovered. 

Cancer  strikes  without  regard  to  age, 
race,  or  economic  level.  It  kills  the  old 
and  the  young.  Of  the  deaths  from  can- 
cer, half  will  occur  after  the  age  of  65, 
Among  children  and  young  people  cancer 
wUl  cause  more  deaths  than  any  other 
disease. 

The  cost  of  this  disease  to  our  Nation 
is  staggering.  The  nxmiber  of  cancer 
deaths  last  year — in  one  year — was  eight 


times  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  6  years 
in  Vietnam,  5V4  times  the  number  killed 
in  automobile  suicidents'  and  more  than 
the  number  of  Americans  killed  in  bat- 
tle In  all  4  years  of  World  War  n. 

Also,  as  any  wiio  has  lost  a  loved  one 
to  this  dread  disease  can  attest,  cancer 
is  an  ugly  disease.  It  strikes  as  harshly 
at  human  dignity  as  it  does  at  human 
life.  In  addition,  more  often  than  not, 
it  represents  financial  catastrophe  for 
the  famUy  which  it  strikes. 

But,  while  this  dread  disease  continues, 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  we  in  our 
generation  may  be  on  the  verge  of  mak- 
ing some  significant  headway  in  the  bat- 
tle. Recently  there  has  been  a  broad  and 
powerful  wave  of  advances  in  cancer  re- 
setuTh,  Our  continuing  support  of  bio- 
chemical research  has  yielded  advances 
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In  cell  biology,  in  chemical  carcinogene- 
sis, in  virology  and  immunology,  in  diag- 
nosis. In  chemotherapy  and  radiotherapy 
and  in  combination  treatments  which 
have  produced  optimism  In  the  scien- 
tific community.  Distinguished  scientists 
agree  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  intensify- 
ing our  war  on  cancer. 

This  bill,  S.  1828,  refiects  the  intense 
sense  of  urgency  which  is  felt  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation  about  the 
need  to  expand  cancer  research. 

As  reported,  this  bill  was  supported 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  it  is 
supported  by  President  Nixon,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  by  scientists 
who  have  devoted  their  hves  to  fighting 
this  devastating  disease. 

S.  1828  is  designed  to  launch  an  ex- 
panded, intensified  and  coordinated  war 
on  cancer.  To  wage  this  extraordinary 
battle,  the  bill  will  create  an  independent 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Director  of  the  Agency  will  re- 
port directly  to  the  President,  and  this 
provision  serves  to  emphasize  the  very 
high  priority  assigned  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  fight  against  cancer.  At  the 
same  time,  placing  the  agency  within  the 
NIH  recognizes  that  cancer  research  can 
benefit  from  the  critically  important  re- 
lationship already  established  with  other 
biomedical  research  being  conducted  at 
NTH. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  we  have 
assurLnce  that  this  new  Conquest  of 
Cancer  Agency  will  receive  the  financial 
resources  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  pro- 
grams. The  President's  request  for  $100 
million  in  supplemental  funds,  which  has 
passed  Congress,  brings  to  $332,234,000 
the  budget  authority  for  the  agency  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

On  May  11,  when  this  legislation  was 
proposed,  the  President  said : 

I  fe«l  confident  that  wltli  such  funding 
as  I  have  proposed,  with  such  organizations 
as  we  are  developing,  with  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  thousands  of  men  and  women  from 
many  disciplines,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  can  maJce  great  strides  against 
this  terrible  enemy,  bringing  new  hope  for 
all  Americans — and  Indeed  new  hope  for 
all  the  world. 

I  hope  now  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  act  swiftly  to  approve  this 
legislation  in  order  that  this  hope  can 
soon  become  a  reality. 


THE  KENT  STATE  MURDERS— JUS- 
TICE DELAYED  IS  JUSTICE  DENIED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago.  on  May  4,  1970,  four  students 
were  killed  by  National  Guard  fire  at 
Kent  State  University.  An  FBI  investi- 
gation determined  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  were  in  no  danger  from  the 
student  demonstrators,  and  all  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  was  no  justl- 
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fication  for  the  shooting.  In  fact,  the 
Guardsmen  seem  to  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  infiict  summary  punish- 
ment on  the  demonstrators.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  numerous  calls  on 
the  Justice  Department  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  a  Federal  grand  jury  for 
the  indictment  of  those  responsible. 
The  Justice  Department  has  repeatedly 
stalled  in  making  its  decision,  though  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Daniel  Ellsberg 
how  fast  they  can  move  when  they  want 
to. 

On  May  13,  1971.  20  Members,  includ- 
ing myself,  wrote  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  requesting  action  on  this  mat- 
ter; most  recently,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment stated  on  June  21  that  it  would  an- 
nounce a  decision  within  a  month  of  that 
time. 

In  Saturday's  Washington  Post,  there 
appeared  a  most  moving  letter  from  Ar- 
thur Krause,  father  of  one  of  the  slain 
students.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  Mr.  Krause's 
letter: 

The    Kent    State    Killings:    "How    Would 
You  Explain  to  People      .  .  ?" 

In  your  argument  with  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  many  vital  questions  have 
been  raised.  Our  Judicial  system  has  moved 
swiftly  to  resolve  the  Impasse  and  the  out- 
come win  have  far  reaching  consequences 
for  our  future  as  a  democracy.  In  my  argu- 
ment with  the  US  Department  of  Justice 
many  questions  have  been  raised  and.  to 
some  Americans,  they  are  equally  as  vital  to 
the  nation's  future  because  they  Involve  life 
and  death  and  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  due 
process  of  law  However.  In  my  case  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  preventing  the  Judi- 
cial system  from  resolving  the  questions 
raised  In  the  killing  of  my  daughter  and  three 
other  students  at  Kent  State  University. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  all  the  obvious 
reasons  why  a  federal  grand  Jury  should 
Investigate  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  shooting  of  May  4th  last  year.  Rather 
I  will  let  the  following  quotations  speak 
for  themselves  in  conveying  to  you  the  ur- 
gent need  for  Justice  to  be  allowed  to  review 
this  tragedy. 

"As  a  lawyer,  I  am  conversant,  and  I  sup- 
pose most  people  who  follow  the  courts  are 
conversant,  with  the  fact  that  where  there  Is 
no  premeditation  but  simply  an  over-re- 
sponse In  the  heat  of  anger  that  results  In  a 
killing.  It's  murder  Ifs  not  premeditated, 
but  It's  murder,  and  certainly  can't  be  con- 
doned."— Vice  President  Agnew.  May  7.  1970 

"We  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
claim  by  the  National  Guard  that  their  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  studente  was  fabri- 
cated subsequent  to  the  event  Aside  en- 
tirely from  any  questions  of  specific  Intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Guardsmen  or  a  predispo- 
sition to  use  their  weapons,  we  do  not  know 
what  started  the  shooting." — Justice  Depart- 
ment Summary  of  the  FBI  investigation 
July.  1970. 

"In  light  of  the  new  documentation  of  the 
FBI's  findings  of  'fabrication'  and  other 
facts  that  shatter  the  stage  grand  Jury's  pri- 
mitive, prejudiced  version  of  events,  clear 
questions  arise.  Will  the  Justice  Department 
Initiate  federal  proceedings''  Or  will  the  re- 
sults of  the  FBI's  labors  be  buried  In  J 
Edgar  Hoover's  vaults?  And  If  so  will  the 
media  let  the  suppression  stand?" — James 
Wechsler.  New  York  Post.  October  28.   1970 

"I  was  In  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Guard 
Commander.  Brigadier  General  Robert  Can- 
terbury, when  I  overheard  him  say  on  the 
telephone,  referring  to  the  chaplain,  Major 
John  Simons,  'We've  got  to  shut  him  up 
This  could  be  fatal,'  " — Mr  Schalme,  CBS-TV 
News,  Nov.  3,  1970. 
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"Because  of  the  Involvement  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  Is  an  arm  of  the  federal 
defense  establishment,  and  becatise  of  the 
pocfilblllty  that  an  Infrlgement  of  federal 
civil  rights  laws  may  be  Involved,  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  to  a  federal  grand  Jury  be- 
comes necessary." — Akron  Beacon  Journal 
editorial.  Nov.  5.  1970 

"The  Justice  Department  has  an  unpaid 
debt  to  the  victims  of  the  shooting.':  and 
their  families  to  Initiate  Its  own  proceed- 
ings, making  full  use  of  the  FBI  findings 
that  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  tried  to  bur>v  The 
central  thrust  of  those  findings  was  that 
nothing  happened  at  Kent  State  that  Justi- 
fied the  killings."— New  York  Post  editorial 
Jan    29,  1971. 

"I  think  a  federal  grand  Jury  investigation 
Is  both  necessary  and  proper  "  — Former 
Pennsylvania  Governor  William  F.  Scranton 
June  22,  1971. 

"Law  enforcement  officers  should  use  only 
the  minimum  force  necessary  in  dealing  with 
disorders  when  they  arise.  A  human  life  — 
the  life  of  a  student,  .soldier  or  police  offi- 
cer— Is  a  precious  thing,  and  the  taking  of 
a  life  can  be  Justified  only  as  a  necessary 
and  last  resort."  —President  Nlxon,  Decem- 
ber 10.  1970. 

"The  public  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  force  exercised  in  its  name  has  been 
rightly  exercised.  The  families  of  those  who 
died  have  a  right  to  know  why  they  were 
killed  None   of    the   investigations   has 

afforded  the  injured  parties — and  society — 
an  accounting  from  those  responsible  for 
these  (Kent  and  Jackson)  exercises  of  offi- 
cial violence.  They  may  be  able  to  Justify 
their  actions,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
obliged  to  do  so  In  a  forum  where  their 
explanation  Is  subject  to  cross  examination 
and  the  rules  of  evidence."  — National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  other  religious  groups. 
May  3,  1971. 

"The  results  of  the  Ohio  State  grand  Jury 
have  been  seriously  questioned  by  the  FBI 
and  the  Scranton  Commission  report,  serv- 
ing to  create  more  doubt.  Only  a  federal 
grand  Jury  can  provide  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  satisfy  the  many  doubts 
that  surround  the  tragic  event  which  oc- 
curred at  Kent  State." — Congressmen  Moor- 
head  and  Vanlk  and  others.  May  19.  1971, 

"Washington  can  move  fast  enough  when 
it  chooses.  A  federal  grand  Jury  Is  already 
at  work  on  the  'leak'  of  the  Pentagon  pa- 
pers It  win  be  difficult  for  most  Americans 
to  understand  why  the  violent  deaths  of 
four  students  have  evoked  no  comparable 
priority  "  —New  York  Post  editorial,  June  25, 
1971. 

"An  Ohio  grand  Jury  absolved  the  Kent 
State  Guard  of  any  guilt  in  the  deaths  of 
four  students,  even  though  they  Indubita- 
bly killed  them."  —The  London  Times, 
Jan,  31.  1971. 

"Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  justice  de- 
nied, it  is  Justice  circumvented.  Justice 
mocked,  and  the  system  of  Justice  under- 
mined " — President  Nlxon,  March  11.  1971, 
'The  total  silence  and  inactivity  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  face  of  a  Presidential 
Commission's  clear  conclusion  that  grievous 
acts  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  human  life 
were  apparently  committed  by  identifiable 
individuals  makes  Its  evident  contempt  for 
our  more  general  recommendations  pale  into 
comparative  insignificance  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  refuse  to  convene  a  federal  grand 
Jury  in  Ohio  on  the  basis  of  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusions  supplemented  by  evidence 
developed  by  the  FBI  and  the  obvious  mis- 
carriages of  Justice  occurring  on  the  state 
level — James  F,  Ahem,  June  22.  1971 

"They  (the  four  killed  at  Kent  State)  and 
their  brothers  at  Jackson  State  and  Orange- 
burg, were  killed  by  the  conscious  deliberate 
acts  of  other  men  " — James  F,  Ahern,  May  4. 
1971. 

"There  were  two  guardsmen  who  commit- 
ted second  degree  murder    The  FBI  knows 
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about  these  two  guardsmen,  but  It  wasn't 
brought  before  the  (state)  grand  Jury," — 
Joseph  Rhodes  Jr,,  Nov,  30,  1970, 

Gentlemen,  I  am  one  of  those  Americans 
who  find  It  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  deliberate  kUllng  of  my  child 
and  the  three  who  died  with  her  evokes  no 
■comparable  priority. "  And  In  despair  I  ask 
you  how  it  Is  that  so  many  hints  that  the 
shooting  was  a  "conscious  deliberate  act" 
can  be  so  cynically  and  callously  Ignored? 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  this  letter 
was  prompted  by  the  following  item  In  this 
week's  Issue  of  Time  Magazine  concerning 
your  legal  conflict  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

"The  White  House  insisted,  with  much  Jus- 
tification, that  it  must  take  action  when  It 
feels  that  a  law  has  been  violated.  How 
would  you  explain  to  people  tiat  you  elected 
not  to  enforce  the  law?'  asked  one  presiden- 
tial aide. " 

Ahthttr  S.  Kbadse. 

PlTTSBURCH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  General  Mitch- 
ell claims  to  stand  for  "law  and  order." 
Here  is  a  chance  for  him  to  demonstrate 
that.  Certainly,  if  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  act  in  the  face  of  strong  evidence 
that  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted, we  have  neither  law  nor  order. 
We  must  not  allow  the  tragic  events  of 
Kent  State  to  be  repeated,  and  to  help 
prevent  this  those  responsible  must  be 
held  to  account.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment fails  to  act,  they  will  be  showing 
the  world  that  America  is  a  nation  of 
liberty  and  justice  not  for  all,  but  for 
some. 


MOTOR  CARRIER  INDUSTRY  LOSES 
EFFECTIVE  SPOKESMAN  IN  DEATH 
OP  JOHN  V.  LAWRENCE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Jxdy  14,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  sad- 
dens me  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  death 
yesterday  of  John  y.  Lawrence,  a  founder 
and  first  managing  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations. 

I  knew  Mr.  Lawrence  for  many  years, 
both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  responsible, 
articulate  spokesman  for  his  industry. 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  him  during  his  career  and 
came  to  respect  him  as  a  man  of  charac- 
ter who  made  many  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  American  transpor- 
tation system  as  we  know  it  today. 

For  31  years,  until  his  retirement  in 
1964,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  associated  with 
the  trucking  associations  and  during 
that  time  performed  a  major  role  in  the 
building  of  the  Nation's  motor  carriers. 
He  joined  the  associations  in  1933  as  as- 
sistant general  manager.  He  became  gen- 
eral manager  in  1935  and  in  1943  was 
named  managing  director,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  concerned  primar- 
ily with  policy  matters  of  the  motor  car- 
rier industry  and  represented  it  before 
the  Congress  and  Federal  regulatory 
agencies.  He  continued  to  serve  the  ATA 
as  a  consultant  following  his  retirement. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  an  admirer  of  the  American  legisla- 
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tive  process.  He  believed  in  the  Integrity 
of  the  Congress  and  was  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  helping  it  work  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  citizens.  His  dealings  with 
the  Congress  were  always  straightfor- 
ward and  he  stressed  to  the  members  of 
his  organization  the  importance  of  hon- 
est, open  relationships  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  The  result,  I 
believe,  was  an  industry-Congress  under- 
standing and  good  faith. 

Mr.  Lawrence  helped  to  organize  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  at  a 
time  when  the  industry  was  coming  un- 
der widespread  Government  regulation 
and  helped  it  become  accustomed  to  this 
new  regulation. 

During  World  War  II,  he  helped  mar- 
shal the  trucking  industry's  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  organize  the  Army  Trans- 
portation Corps,  and  he  provided  other 
valuable  assistance  during  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  Congress 
is  facilitated  by  the  presence  in  Wash- 
ington of  men  like  John  Lawrence  as 
representatives  of  industry.  He  knew  his 
industry  well,  and  he  knew  and  was  able 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress. 

His  loss  is  not  only  that  of  a  spokes- 
man for  an  important  segment  of  our 
national  economy  but  of  an  admirable 
human  being  and  an  associate  in  worth- 
while endeavors. 


ARTS   AND  HUMANITIES— THE 
NATION'S  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP   CALrPORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  level  of  artistic  devel- 
opment and  the  quality  of  urban  envi- 
ronment are  two  critical  measures  by 
which  a  society  can  be  ranked  on  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  that  it  is  by 
our  art  that  we  will  be  remembered  In 
the  future,  long  after  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  institutions  have  changed 
beyond  recognition.  With  the  many  ur- 
gent and  pressing  problems  facing  all 
of  us  in  our  daily  lives  it  is  easy  to  for- 
get or  to  relegate  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion an  area  such  as  the  arts.  But  the 
arts  can  be  a  vital  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  our  lives 
and  can  aid  us  in  solving  some  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  cultural  better- 
ment of  our  society  that  we  must  aid  the . 
arts  in  our  commimitles,  in  our  States, 
and  here  in  Congress. 

In  1963  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  enacted  a  law  to  create  the 
California  Arts  Commission  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  would  be  promoted  by 
"giving  further  recognition  to  the  arts  as 
a  vital  part  of  our  culture  and  heritage 
and  as  an  important  means  of  expand- 
ing the  scope  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram." The  legislature  had  found  that 
many  Callfornians  lacked  the  opportu- 
nity to  view,  enjoy,  or  participate  in  mu- 
sical concerts,  operas,  dance  and  ballet 
recitals,  are  exhibits,  live  theatrical  per- 
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formances,  and  the  performing  and  vis- 
ual arts  generally. 

California  was  just  one  example  of 
what  was  taking  place  across  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  art  and  culture  at 
this  time.  It  was  society  in  America  gen- 
erally which  had  failed  to  accord  the  arts 
a  respected  and  honorable  place  in  the 
everyday  hfe  of  all  citizens.  In  a  study  of 
the  California  Arts  Commission  by  Mel 
Scott,  published  this  year  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Governmental  Studies,  the 
problems  and  potential  of  the  artist  in 
society  are  discussed.  The  study  ex- 
plains that  increased  interest  in  the  arts 
on  all  levels  could  "provide  more  em- 
ployment for  artists,  and  expanded  ac- 
tivities in  the  arts  would  assure  more 
jobs  for  many  other  citizens:  architects 
and  designers  of  theaters,  concert  halls, 
and  museums;  building  trades  workers, 
impresarios,  publicists,  stage  hands,  and 
janitors,  curators  and  docents.  In  addi- 
tion, legions  of  motel  and  hotel  managers, 
clerks,  and  culinary  workers  would  be 
needed  to  serve  the  'many  visitors'  at- 
tracted by  California's  cultural  offerings. 
Thus  the  entire  economy  of  the  state 
would  benefit." 

FoUowing  the  lead  of  such  States  as 
New  York  and  California,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress took  action  in  1965  to  help  support 
the  arts  and  the  humanities  throughout 
the  coimtry  by  means  of  a  broadly  con- 
ceived policy  of  a  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities — Public 
Law  89-209.  The  Foimdation  consists  of 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
a  National  Eiidowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, and  a  Federal  Coimcll  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  to  insure  coordina- 
tion of  the  two  Endowments, 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  is  the  establishment 
of  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  or  con- 
tracts with  individuals,  non-profit  or 
public  groups,  and  the  States  in  order  to 
aid  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
artists.  The  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  is  carried 
on  by  an  advisory  council  and  a  chair- 
man. The  council  is  composed  of  private 
citizens  appointed  by  the  President  who 
advise  the  Chairman  of  the  Endowment 
on  policies  and  programs  and  review  the 
applications  for  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  to  having  the  Endowment 
administered  by  private  citizens,  smother 
safeguard  against  any  possible  risks  of 
Government  control  or  censorship  of  the 
arts  is  Included  in  the  wording  of  the  law 
itself  which  expressly  forbids  any  "di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  or  cur- 
riculum, or  the  administration  or  opera- 
tion of  any  non-Federal  agency,  institu- 
tion, orangization,  or  association"  in  the 
administration  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
is  the  major  vehicle  through  which  Fed- 
eral money  is  channeled  to  the  States, 
organizations,  and  individuals  concerned 
with  the  performing  or  visual  arts  There 
are  other  Federal  programs  under  which 
money  for  specific  arts  projects  can  be 
applied  for  which  are  smaller  in  scale 
than  the  National  Endowment,  Examples 
of  these  Federal  programs  include  the 
incorporation  of  fine  arts  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  new  Federal  public 
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buildings;  performing  artists  In  Job 
Corps  programs:  chamber  miisic  con- 
certs at  the  Library  of  Congress — free  to 
the  public — commissions  to  composers  by 
the  Library  of  Congress;  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  fellowships:  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation art  program;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  has  requested  a  to- 
tal budget  of  $63,431,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  each  Endowment  receiving 
about  one-half  of  the  total  figure.  If  the 
Congress  should  approve  appropriations 
for  this  amount,  the  arts  would  be  greatly 
aided.  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  would  receive  $30,000,000  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  in  addition 
would  be  the  money  from  matching 
State  grants  under  a  Federal/State  part- 
nership. According  to  Nancy  Hanks, 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  every  Federal  dollar  gen- 
erates from  $3  to  $4  more,  which  would 
be  an  extra  boost  to  artists  and  cultural 
organizations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  a  recently  formed 
private  group.  Partnership  for  the  Arts, 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  arts  nationwide.  They  urge  full  fund- 
ing of  the  fiscal  1972  authorization  for  the 
National  Arts  Endowment,  further  con- 
tributions by  the  State  governments,  and 
an  expansion  of  county,  city,  corporate, 
and  individual  participation. 

The  goal  of  the  Partnership  for  the 
Arts,  chaired  by  Mr.  Amyas  Ames,  is  to 
raise  the  level  of  Federal  funding  to  $200 
million,  which  would  be  13  times  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  of  the  National  En- 
dowment. Mr.  Ames  says  that  this  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  realize  the  full  value 
of  the  arts  as  one  of  our  country's  most 
previous  natural  resources.  One  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  Federal  support  for  the 
arts  is  to  challenge  the  States,  counties, 
cities,  corporations  and  individuals  to 
greatly  increase  their  share  and  work  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  Government  In 
keeping  the  arts  alive  and  healthy  and 
enabling  them  to  grow. 

The  Partnership  for  the  Arts  believes 
that  funding  of  the  arts  at  the  $200  mil- 
lion level  would  display  at  vitally  needed 
public  commitment  to  support  the  arts 
and  would  place  the  United  States  more 
in  perspective  with  other  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  Canada  In  the 
amounts  expended  per  pers<»i  on  the  arts. 
It  is  argued  that  at  present  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment annually  contributes  7V^  cents  a 
person  to  the  arts;  while  In  comparison, 
the  Austrian  Government  with  a  popula- 
tion of  7  million  spends  $2  a  person,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  with  a  popula- 
tion of  20  million  spends  $1.40  a  person. 
The  partnership  hopes  to  generate 
enough  bipartisan  support  to  revitalize 
the  arts. 

In  light  of  the  laudable  eventual  goal 
of  the  Partnership  for  the  Arts,  the  cur- 
rent request  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  for  the  Humanities  for 
$63,431,000  a«>ears  especially  reasonable. 
The  importance  of  art  and  the  role  of 
the  artist  in  our  society  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  our  impatience  to  solve  the 
many  domestic  and  international  prob- 
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lems  facing  us  today.  Art  and  those  who 
can  create  or  interpret  art  have  a  vital 
place  in  the  betterment  of  our  Nation, 
and  one  of  the  most  moving  and  poignant 
reminders  of  this  is  contained  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy upon  receiving  an  honorary  degree 
at  Amherst  College  in  October  1963 : 

If  sometimes  our  great  artists  have  been 
the  most  critical  of  our  society.  It  Is  because 
their  sensitivity  and  their  concern  for  Justice, 
which  must  motivate  any  true  artist,  makes 
him  aware  that  our  Nation  falls  short  of  its 
highest  potential.  I  see  little  of  more  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  country  and  our 
civilization  than  full  recognition  of  the  place 
of  the  artist. 

If  art  Is  to  nourish  the  roots  of  our  culture, 
society  must  set  the  artist  free  to  follow  his 
vision  wherever  it  takes  him.  We  must  never 
forget  that  art  Is  not  a  form  of  propaganda: 
It  Is  a  form  of  truth  .... 

In  serving  his  vision  of  the  truth,  the  artist 
beat  serves  his  nation.  And  the  nation  which 
disdains  the  mission  of  art  Invites  the  fate  of 
Robert  Procts  hired  man.  the  fate  of  having 
"nothing  to  look  backward  to  with  pride,  and 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  with  hope." 

I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  Amer- 
ica, a  future  In  which  our  country  will  match 
Its  military  strength  with  our  moral  re- 
straint. Its  wealth  with  our  wisdom,  its  power 
with  our  purpoee.  I  look  forward  to  an  Amer- 
ica which  will  not  be  afraid  of  grace  and 
beauty,  which  will  protect  the  beauty  of  our 
natural  environment,  which  win  preserve  the 
great  old  American  houses  and  squares  and 
parks  of  our  national  past,  and  which  will 
build  handaome  and  balanced  cities  for  our 
future. 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  In  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  In  business  or  statecraft.  I  look 
forward  to  an  America  which  will  steadily 
raise  the  standards  of  artistic  accomplish- 
ment and  which  will  steadUy  enlarge  cul- 
tural opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens. 
And  I  look  forward  to  an  America  which 
commands  respect  throughout  the  world  not 
only  for  Its  strength  but  for  Its  civilization 
as  well.  And  I  look  forward  to  a  world  which 
win  be  safe  not  only  for  democracy  and  di- 
versity but  also  for  personal  distinction. 

It  has  been  almost  10  years  since 
these  words  were  spoken  and  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standards 
of  artistic  accomplishment  and  enlarge 
the  cultural  opportunities  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  But  we  have  much  further  to 
go.  With  the  combined  effort  of  Members 
of  Congress,  the  arts  councils  of  our 
50  States,  and  the  many  individuals 
across  the  Nation  who  are  concerned  and 
willing  to  devote  the  time  and  effort 
needed  to  bring  the  arts  into  a  focal 
point  of  American  life,  with  the  aid  of 
these  citizens  perhaps  we  can  someday 
know  an  America  which  commands  re- 
spect throughout  the  world  for  its  civil- 
ization. 
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INTERNATIONAL  YOUTH  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
sponsor  of  the  Envlrormiental  Education 
Act  of  1970, 1  rise  to  call  attention  to  the 
forthcoming  International  Youth  Con- 


ference on  the  Himian  Environment, 
which  will  be  held  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity in  Hamilton,  Ontario  from  Augrist  20 
through  Augiist  30,  1971. 

WORLD    TOUTH    TO    ASK    QUESTIONS 

Young  people  from  all  over  the  world — 
from  developed  and  developing  nations 
alike — will  gather  in  Canada  to  discuss 
envirormiental  problems  including  over- 
population, the  depletion  of  natural  re- 
sources, hunger  and  environmental  pol- 
lution. Their  concern  is  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  our  planet.  Their  theme  is 
"Youth  and  Environmental  Action." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference will  be  asking  such  questions  as 
what  are  the  limits  of  the  earth's  ability 
to  support  mankind's  population  growth 
and  what  should  nations,  individual  cit- 
izens and  young  people  in  particular  be 
doing  to  protect  the  environment  of 
which  we  are  a  part? 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
will  begin  to  emerge  as  the  conference 
participants  pursue  their  fourfold  objec- 
tives: First,  to  focus  the  attention  of 
young  people  around  the  world  on  the 
condition  and  problems  of  the  human 
environment;  second,  to  review  the  pres- 
ent activities  undertaken  by  young  peo- 
ple and  assess  their  role  in  coping  with 
future  environmental  problems;  third,  to 
prepare  the  basis  of  an  international  ac- 
tion program  by  young  people  for  the 
rational  use  and  conservation  of  the 
human  envirorunent;  and  fourth,  to  con- 
sider the  Involvement  of  youth  in  the 
formulation  of  international  action  plans 
and  agreements  to  be  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations  conference  on  the  En- 
vironment to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in 
1972.  as  well  as  to  facilitate  the  partici- 
pation of  young  people  in  the  resulting 
programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations. 

IDEA    ORICINATKD    AT    NOTRE    DAME 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  report  that 
the  concept  for  such  a  broad-based 
and  constructive  conference  originated 
through  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  located  in  my  own 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 
A  non-profit  organization,  the  Envlronic 
Foundation  International,  was  formed  by 
these  students  to  receive  and  administer 
funds  and  to  serve  as  an  organizational 
base  for  the  Ontario  conference.  I  am 
pleased  to  compliment  this  imaginative 
and  energetic  effort. 

UirnXD    NATIONS    SUPPORTS    CONTKRENCK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  in  Canada 
is  being  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Secre- 
tariat for  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  The  Inter- 
national Youth  Federatlton  for  E^nviron- 
mental  Studies  and  Conservation,  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Envlronic  Foundation  International.  Co- 
operation and  assistance  are  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Canadian  government  and 
the  Youth  Division  of  UNESCO.  The 
planning  committee  for  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  deserves  credit  for 
its  efforts  to  Involve  young  people  in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  the  global  problems  de- 
scribed above. 
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Spokesmen  will  be  chosen  in  Ontario 
to  present  the  recommendations  of  the 
Youth  Conference  to  the  1972  United 
Nations  meetings  In  Stockholm  and  a 
delegation  representing  International 
youth  groups  will  participate  as  observers 
in  the  workings  of  the  committees  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference. 

It  Is  now  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  de- 
structive environmental  conditions  pay 
as  little  respect  to  international  political 
boundaries  as  they  do  to  our  own  state 
borders.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that 
today's  young  people  will  inevitably  in- 
herit the  environmental  disasters  that 
we  leave  imaolved. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
wise  that  we.  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  encourage  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  maximum 
participation  of  young  people  throughout 
the  world  in  solving  the  environmental 
crisis  that  is  already  upon  us.  Protecting 
what  Adlai  Stevenson  called  "our  fragile 
little  Spaceship  Earth"  Is  an  enterprise 
worthy  of  our  wholehearted  support.  The 
serious  consequences  of  failure  seem  suf- 
flcent  to  justify  the  efforts  of  all  agencies, 
orgEuiizations  and  individuals  in  support 
of  such  events  as  the  International  Youth 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment. 


FOUR  PENNSYLVANIANS  ATTEND 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
SEMINAR 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  four 
outstanding  Pennsylvanlans  have  been 
selected  to  be  participants  in  the  1971 
International  Educational  Seminar  on 
International  Education.  They  are  Mrs 
WUliam  A.  Chapman,  R.FX>.  1,  Christi- 
ana, Pa.,  board  member  of  the  Octorara 
Area  School  District:  Mr.  Ray  A.  Kurtz 
Orwigsburg.  Pa.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Blue  Mountain  School  District; 
Mr.  M.  Edward  Northam,  373  Roberts 
Avenue.  Glenslde,  Pa.,  principal.  Abing- 
ton  Junior  High  School,  and  Raymond  R. 
Troxell.  Jr.,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  West  York  Area  School  District 
York,  Pa.  and  visiting  professor  of  edu- 
cational administration  at  Western 
Maryland  CoUege  have  been  selected  to 
be  participants  in  the  1971  International 
Educational  Seminar  on  International 
Education. 

The  educational  seminar  is  sponsored 
by  the  Comparative  and  International 
Education  Society,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
professional  educational  fraternity,  and 
the  US.  Research  Center  for  Educa- 
tion. 

Educators  from  31  States  and  seven 
Provinces  of  Canada  have  been  selected 
to  take  part  in  the  intemaUonal  seminar 
and  field  study  tour,  of  "Education  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Siberia." 

The  educaUonal  seminar  will  point  up 
contracts  and  problems  in  education- 
al instituUons— elementary,  secondary, 
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higher  education — and  siu-vey  trends  and 
problems  in  Budapest,  Hungary:  Bucha- 
rest. Rumania;  Moscow,  Russia;  Siberia, 
and  Warsaw,  Poland.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  this  educational  seminar  will 
be  the  visit  to  Academic  City  in  Novosi- 
birsk, Siberia.  There  are  gathered  the 
leading  scientists  and  scholars  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  experimental 
model  schools  specializing  In  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

I  congratulate  these  four  individuals 
for  their  selection  to  this  conference,  and 
am  confident  that  they  will  represent  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United 
States  with  great  skill  and  interest. 


HAWAn  CITIZEN  POINTS  OUT  DAN- 
GERS IN  "OPERATION  CANNIKIN' 
NUCLEAR  BLAST 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jtdy  14,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  Is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider H.R.  9388,  a  bill  to  authorize  fiscal 
year  1972  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Although  that  bill  contains  fimdlng  for 
many  important  and  necessary  projects, 
it  also  contains  money  with  which  to  con- 
duct a  5-megaton  underground  nuclear 
test  next  fall  on  Amchitka  Island,  in  the 
Aleutians. 

As  many  of  us  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distingulshec"  colleague  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  MrvK)  will,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  offer  an  amendment  to  delete  all 
funds  for  the  Amchitka  blast,  nicknamed 
"Operation  Cannikin."  I  intend  to  lend 
my  strongest  possible  support  to  that 
amendment. 

In  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  public  evidence  of  concern 
among  experts  who  foresee  the  possibility 
of  earthquakes  and  tsunamis,  or  tidal 
waves,  resulting  from  the  planned  test. 

Recently,  however,  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser carried  a  guest  editorial  by  a 
concerned  citizen.  Mr.  David  R.  Grieg, 
which  set  forth  quite  capably  the  reasons 
why  Operation  Carmikin  should  be  dis- 
continued. So  that  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record  might  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Grieg's  fresh  thinking 
before  tomorrow's  vote.  I  include  the 
complete  text  of  his  article: 

Amchitka   Blast   Could  Be  DisAsrcR 
(By  David  R.  Grieg) 

The  proposed  blast  on  Amchitka  Island  In 
August  should  be  of  grave  concern  to  every 
person  living  on  low-lying  land  around  the 
whole  North  Pacific  basin,  and  In  fact,  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  schedule  blast  is  to  have  the  power 
of  five  megatons  of  dynamite.  At  best  this 
Is  a  loose  definition  of  the  force  being  de- 
veloped as  there  are  many  strengths  avail- 
able In  commercial  dynamite.  This  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  percentage  of  nltro-glycerlne 
by  weight  used  In  the  manufacture  of  the 
dynamite. 

Defined  this  way,  by  megatons  of  dyna- 
mite, a  blast  of  five  megatons  does  not  sound 
like  much.  One  megaton  equals  one  million 
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tons  of  dynftmltc.  So  five  megatons  equals 
five  million  tons  of  dynamite.  Multiply  this 
by  3,000  pounds  per  ton  and  you  get  the  stag- 
gering figure  of  10  bUllon  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite. This  Is  quite  an  explosion  to  set  off 
Instantaneously. 

Por  ncvmal  dry  land  blasting,  common 
practice  is  to  use  one  half  pound  to  one 
pound  of  dynamite  for  every  cubic  yard  of 
material  to  be  displaced.  In  big  normal 
blasts,  the  blast  Is  controUed  by  delay-firing 
caps  to  reduce  the  shock,  and  to  get  better 
results  In  breakage. 

With  the  normal  usage  of  dynamite  five 
megatons  of  explosive  would  displace  10  to 
20  bllUon  cubic  jrards  of  material.  This  is 
a  volume  of  about  three  cubic  mUes. 

An  article  states  that  In  excavating  the 
vertical  shaft,  water  has  been  encountered. 
This  would  Indicate  that  the  Island,  at  least 
below  sea  level.  Is  saturated  with  water.  In 
underwater  blasts  the  effective  strength  of 
dynamite  Is  almost  doubled,  due  to  the  non- 
compressibUlty  of  water.  This  means  that 
you  could  almost  double  the  quantity  of  dis- 
placed material  for  a  dry  land  blast.  This 
would  also  double  the  shock  wave  generated. 

There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
material  which  wUl  be  blown  free  of  the  is- 
land of  Amchitka.  to  be  spread  over  the  ocean 
and  nearby  Islands.  As  the  blast  Is  imcon- 
troUed  and  Instantaneous.  I  would  guess  at 
about  five  bUllon  cubic  yards.  This  would 
be  determined  by  the  type  of  material  en- 
countered. 

Some  of  the  disastrous  results  of  this  blast 
could  be: 

Total  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  island  of 
Amchitka,  or  at  least  loss  of  all  wild  life  on 
the  Island  and  neighboring  islands  for  an 
undetermined  length  of  time. 

In  an  article  by  Thomas  OToole.  the 
people  In  charge  of  the  blast  state  that  the 
atomic  waste  and  pollution  may  seep  out  of 
the  Island  In  a  span  of  three  years  to  1,000 
years. 

This  Is  a  loose  guess.  An  Island  with  wa- 
ter In  the  shaft  presently  being  excavated, 
probably  has  fissures  and  crevasses  con- 
necting to  the  ocean  now.  When  this  blast 
occurs,  the  Island  will  probably  be  so  shat- 
tered that  the  atomic  wastes  and  pollution 
will  wash  out  of  the  cavity  with  every  tide. 
This  pollution  will  be  augmented  by  the 
polluted  material  which  Is  blown  Into  the 
ocean. 

These  polluted  wastes  will  be  carried  by 
the  Japanese  Current  around  the  whole 
perimeter  of  the  North  Pacific  basin,  hitting 
Canada  and  the  Western  United  SUtes  first. 

There  is  certain  to  be  a  tremendous  cloud 
of  contaminated  vapor  rising  thousands  of 
feet  Into  the  air.  This  will  contaminate  many 
square  miles  of  ocean,  and  If  the  wind  Is 
right,  could  settle  on  Alaska  or  Siberia. 

A  blast  this  size.  In  the  location  of  a  known 
geological  fault  seems  reckless,  foolhardy, 
Irresponsible,  and  totally  Indifferent  to  the 
possible  consequences.  The  shock  could  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  and  damage  cities  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  a^  well  as  the  Western  Pacific  Nations 

The  blast  could  generate  a  tsunami  affect- 
ing the  whole  Northern  Pacific  basin.  The  last 
tsunami  which  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
coast  of  California,  was  caused  by  a  settle- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  ocean  fioor,  of  un- 
known quantity. 

The  actual  tsunami,  as  I  understand  It, 
was  caused  by  the  backwash  of  water  r\ishlng 
Into  the  cavity  caused  by  the  settlement.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  actual  ahock  wave 
which  caused  the  tsunami.  This  blast  could 
cause  two  tsunamis.  One  from  the  Initial 
shock  of  the  blast,  and  the  second  by  the 
backwash  of  the  water  rushing  to  fill  the 
cavity  caused  by  the  blast.  If  the  tsunami  Is 
generated  In  the  Bering  Sea.  with  a  small 
surface  area.  It  could  wipe  out  every  town  on 
the  coasts. 
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TlM  people  who  luiTe  dreemed  up  and  pUm 
to  execute  tbls  bleet.  seem  to  b*ve  no  oon- 
oem  or  responalbillty  for  whatever  may  bap- 
pen.  They  are  obvlotialy  not  sure  of  tiie  re- 
sults themaelves.  They  do  know,  however. 
that  whatever  hi^>pens  the  United  SUtes  will 
protect  them  and  pay  all  the  bills  for  dam- 
ages. These  people  are  Ignoring  poaslbllltlee 
of  disasters  which  could  very  well  happen, 
causing  loes  of  life,  property.  Industry,  re- 
sources, ecology  and  ottier  factors  which 
could  affect  the  whole  North  Pacific  baaln. 
with  a  device  which  Is  obsolete. 

Several  years  ago  the  ABC  wanted  to  blast 
a  harbor  In  Alaska,  with  atomic  explosives. 
At  that  time,  the  Idea  was  killed.  I  hope  t&e 


people  can  kill  this  Idea.  The  blaat  to  ex- 
cavate a  harbor  In  Alaska  would  probably 
have  been  about  one-tenth  the  power  of  this 
blast. 

The  ASC  has  given  no  Indication  to  the 
public  of  the  purpose  of  this  blast,  with  an 
obsolete  type  of  weapon,  'niey  tiave  set  off 
enough  smaller  blasts  so  tiiat  they  should  be 
able  to  calculate  the  results  of  any  size  of 
blast.  Perhaps  if  there  was  a  good  reason, 
worth  great  gamble  with  the  possible  results, 
the  public  would  be  more  understanding. 

With  no  known  logical  facts  to  Justify  this 
blast.  I  think  the  people  should  demand  that 
the  tll3  million  cost  so  far.  should  be  writ- 
ten off  as  a  horrible  mistake,  and  forget  the 
whole  fireworks  display  entirely. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   XTCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jxdy  14,  1971 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  226,  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
proposed  contempt  of  Congress  citation 
against  Dr.  Pranlt  Stanton,  president  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  norai. 

The  Reverend  Allen  W.  Singh,  St.  John 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Washington,  DC,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  calling 
these  great  men  and  women  for  Thy 
service.  As  they  begin  their  day's  work, 
we  beseech  Thee  to  shower  Thy  blessings 
upon  them. 

Make  Thy  purpose  and  will  known  to 
them.  Enlighten  their  hearts  and  minds 
so  that  they  may  become  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  Thy  children. 
May  all  of  them  become  aware  of  their 
solemn  duties  and  obligations.  Bestow 
upon  them  the  courage  and  strength  to 
face  all  the  difBculties  and  hardships 
which  may  come  in  their  way.  Orant 
them  the  wisdom  to  see  that  which  is 
true,  good,  and  beautiful.  Pill  their  hearts 
with  love  that  they  may  be  able  to  estab- 
lish justice  and  righteousness.  Help  them 
to  lead  this  great  Nation  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  become  a  source  of  blessings 
to  all  pec^le;  and  this  world  may  become 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Be  with  us  and  hear  our  prayer. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (8.  575)  entitled  "An  act  to  ex- 
tend the  PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Econ<Hnic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  and  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,'  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections  to 
the  Senate,  in  which  it  originated. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  said  biU  did  not  pass,  two- thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  not  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 


House  with  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
991)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  processes  for  the  con- 
version of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  for  beneficial  use 
and  for  the  treatment  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  improve  the  quality 
of  natural  waters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," in  which  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  581  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  expwinsion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude 
Bank  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves,  insurance  and 
guarantees,  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
issue  for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its 
obligations  maturing  subsequent  to 
June  30.  1976,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkmam. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  581,  EXPORT  EXPANSION  FI- 
NANCE ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  581) 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  exercise  its  functions,  to 
Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority 
and  its  authority  to  issue,  against  frac- 
tional reserves  and  against  full  reserves 
insurance  and  guarantees,  to  authorize 
the  Bank  to  issue  for  purchase  by  any 


purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman  and  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Moorhead,  Wid- 
NALL,  J.  William  SiAirroN,  Blackburn, 
and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

(Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will 
hold  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  com- 
munity relations.  These  hearings  will 
commence  with  testimony  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  on  July  28,  and 
from  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
on  July  29,  1971,  at  10  a.m.  each  day  in 
room  2141  of  the  Ray  bum  House  Office 
Building.  Public  witnesses  will  be  sched- 
uled to  testify  at  later  dates. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC.  20515. 


REFERRAL    OF    BILL    TO    PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  signed  with- 
drawals of  objection  to  H.R.  6666  by  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Stanton  be 
entered  in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill 
accordingly  be  permitted  to  be  placed 
on  the  next  Private  Calendar  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TWO  OUTSTANDING  EVENTS  TO  BE 
HELD  IN  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  DUR- 
ING THE  NEXT  WEEK 

( Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given  i)er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two 
outetanding  events  which  will  be  held  In 
my  home  city  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  dur- 
ing the  next  week.  The  Midwest  Gover- 
nors' Conference  will  take  place  in  Sioux 
City  and  its  neighboring  community  of 
South  Sioux  City,  Nebr.,  from  July  18 
through  July  20,  with  Gov.  Robert  Ray 
of  Iowa  and  Gov.  J.  J.  Exon  of  Nebraska 
acting  as  host  Governors.  Then  on 
Wednesday,  July  21,  the  Eighth  Annual 
Sioux  City  Rivercade  will  begin  and  nm 
through  July  25.  This  great  celebration 
which  each  year  dramatizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  mighty  Missouri  River  to  our 
Nation  will  present  a  varied  program  of 
events  including  boat  and  land  parades, 
Huck  Finn  fishing  derby,  boat  races, 
athletic  events,  and  musical  and  theatri- 
cal entertainment.  The  central  theme 
will  again  be  the  need  for  continued 
development  of  the  Missouri's  resources 
consistent  with  full  preservation  of  the 
ecology  of  the  region.  I  want  to  commend 
Commodore  Toby  C.  Dellamano  and  his 
staff  for  planning  what  promises  to  be 
the  most  successful  rivercade  in  history 
and  to  congratulate  the  queen  of  the 
river,  Miss  Cindy  Irwin,  who  has  reigned 
with  such  distinction  during  the  ptist 
12  months. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  now 
invite  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  other  body  to  attend 
this  year's  rivercade.  Commodore  Del- 
lamano assures  me  that  a  warm  welcome 
will  await  you  as  honored  guests  in 
Sioux  City. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
REPRESENTATIVE  SKUBITZ  TO 
DELETE  THE  LYONS,  KANS.,  RA- 
DIOACTIVE WASTE  REPOSITORY 
FROM  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION BILL 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  authorization  bill  I 
intend  to  submit  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  $3.5  million  for  land  acquisition  and 
construction  of  a  waste  disposal  plant 
in  Lyons.  Kans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  the  body  to 
know  the  position  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
and  the  Governor  on  this  project. 

Yesterday  there  was  delivered  to  my 
office  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  has  sent  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  Governor  says : 

The  AEC  contends  that  It  must  have  the 
site  and  the  facilities  before  It  can  conduct 
these  additional  tests.  Kansas  scientists  dis- 
agree; they  believe  these  additional  tesu  can 
be  conducted  In  laboratories. 

I  appreciate  these  attempts  to  compromise 


opposition  to  the  Lyons  project,  but  I  cannot 
accept  them. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  ends  up  his 
letter  with  this  statement: 

As  Ctovemor,  I  am  going  to  use  all  the 
authority  of  the  Kansas  Oovemor's  office  to 
prevent  the  AEC  from  forcing  this  potentially 
dangerous  project  on  the  people  of  Kansas. 

If  Congress  approves  the  AEC  project, 
Kansas  Attorney  General  Vem  Miller  Is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  file  a  lawsuit  to  halt  the 
project;   I  wUl  support  him  In  legal  action. 


PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  uiMinimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  9388,  TO  AUTHORIZE 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION. 
1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  528  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Rrs.  528 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoptloo.  of  this 
resoluCon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o*  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  9388)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaslon  In  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  ar»d  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  dlvKled  and 
controlled  by  the  ohalrmaii  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Oonunlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  wltii 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  nK>tlon  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUanan  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  genU«nan  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spetiker.  House  Resolution  528 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
9388,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriati(»is  to 
the  AEC  totaling  $2,321,187,000 — $2,025,- 
571,000  for  operating  expenses  and  $295.- 
616.000  for  plant  and  capitfd  equipment. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization is  for  civilian  (M>plications  of 
nuclear  energy  and  the  balance  is  for 


military  purposes.  The  sum  of  $116.4  mil- 
lion is  for  the  high -energy  physics  pro- 
gram for  which  the  AEC  acts  as  princi- 
pal funding  agent  for  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  Joint 
Conunlttee  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  only  like  to  add  a  short 
comment  to  the  excellent  statement  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Young)  in  c<Ninection 
with  the  rule  we  are  asking  for  on  the  bUl, 
H.R.  9388.  I  am  making  these  remarks 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  also  as  one  who  ts  privileged  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

In  this  authorization  bill  the  Joint 
Committee  has  looked  very  carefully  at 
the  twin  goals  of  improving  the  environ- 
ment and  meeting  the  growing  energy 
needs  of  our  Nation.  The  Joint  Committee 
strongly  supports  the  President's  goal  of 
achieving  the  demonstration  of  a  breeder 
reactor  by  1980.  This  bill  does  just  that.  I 
might  add  that  one  of  the  reasons  this 
bill  has  been  delayed  was  to  make  sure 
we  included  the  necessary  provisions  of 
the  June  4  Presidential  message  on 
energy. 

The  committee  also  applauds  and  sup- 
ports the  goal  of  developing  the  breeder 
reactor  as  a  key  element  in  the  national 
fight  against  air  and  water  pollution. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
fiscal  1972  fimding  for  the  Atomic  E^nergy 
Commission.  The  total  authorization  la 
for  $2,321,187,000.  This  figure  is  $37,210,- 
000  above  the  administration's  request. 
The  authorization  is  broken  down  into 
two  main  categories : 

Operating  expenses $3,  035,  671,  (XX) 

Plant  and  capital  equipment.         395,  616,  CKX) 

The  two  major  increases  are  for  space 
nuclear  propulsion.  $37  million,  and  the 
cascade  improvement  program  for  the 
AEC's  uranium  enrichment  plants,  $35 
million.  These  increases  are  offset  by  de- 
creases in  programs  with  less  priority  or 
where  funds  could  not  be  effectively  spoit 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  put  many  long 
hours  into  its  deliberation  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  the  granting  of  the  rule,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  weis  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION    ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
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Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (8.  991).  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
continue  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  processes 
for  the  conversion  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  water  for  bene- 
ficial use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated 
waste  water  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
quality  of  natural  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments  to 
the  House  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  as 
follows : 

Page  7,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  11  to  18.  Inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  will  cooperate  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  Insure  that  research  and 
development  work  performed  under  this  Act 
makes  the  fullest  possible  contribution  to 
the  Improvement  of  processes  and  techniques 
for  the  treatment  of  saline  and  other  chem- 
ically contaminated  waters  and  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  the  experience,  expertise,  and 
data  regarding  desalting  technologies  which 
have  been  acquired  In  the  performance  of 
the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Act." 

Page  9.  line  2.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "2"  and  Insert  "3". 

Page  9,  line  5.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "subsection  (a)  of 
this  section"  and  insert  "subsection  10(b) 
of  this  Act". 

Page  9,  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "subsection  2(e)  and 
section  3"  and  insert  "subsection  3(e)  and 
section  4". 

Page  9.  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  17  to  22.  inclusive, 
and  insert : 

"(c)  the  term  "other  chemically  contami- 
nated water'  refers  to  waters  which  contain 
chemicals  susceptible  to  removal  by  desalting 
processes;". 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  title  of  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that  the 
amendments  of  the  other  body  are  purely 
technical,  as  the  gentleman  has  Indicated 
to  me.  and  that  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  their 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  S.  991  to  expand  and 
extend  the  desalting  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes,  are  of  two  cate- 
gories. First,  there  are  three  technical 
amendments  to  correct  certain  internal 
cross  references  in  the  House  Eunend- 
ment. 

Second,  there  are  two  amendments 
which  deal  with  language  changes.  The 
other  body  feels  that  these  two  amend- 
ments are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
agreement  on  language  between  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee.  The  first 
of  these  substitutes  a  new  subsection  6 


fb)  having  to  do  with  coordination  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Elnvironmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  amendment 
makes  no  real  change  in  the  central 
thrust  of  the  language  in  subsection 
6'b>  of  the  House  amendment.  It  mere- 
ly makes  explicit  that  which  was  already 
implicit;  to  wit,  that  the  saline  water 
conversion  research  program  and  the  wa- 
ter quality  research  program  be  coordi- 
nated in  the  interest  of  avoiding  dupli- 
cation and  waste. 

The  second  language  change  effected 
by  the  Senate  amendments  is  found  at 
subsection  8(c)  where  a  substitution  is 
made  in  the  definition  of  the  term  "other 
chemically  contaminated  water."  The 
Senate  amendment  defines  this  term  to 
refer  to  waters  which  contain  chemicals 
susceptible  to  removal  by  desalting  proc- 
esses. This  is  a  somewhat  more  precise 
definition  than  that  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  991  which  enumerated  a 
number  but  not  all  sources  of  potential 
chemical  contamination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  do 
not  weaken  or  alter  the  central  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  House  in  its  amend- 
ment to  S.  991.  If  anything,  they  pro- 
vide a  more  explicit  expression  of  the 
House's  intentions  in  this  area;  namely 
that  these  two  programs — saline  water 
conversion  research  and  water  quality 
enhancement  research — be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  mutually  support- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  duplication  of 
effort  and  expense. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  amendments  to  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S. 
991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  assure  my  col- 
leaigue,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  the  amendments  are  germane.  They 
make  certain  language  more  explicit  and 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  House.  The  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  committee  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman  are  in  support  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  "Hie  gentleman's  answer  to 
my  question  is  that  there  is  no  increase 
m  the  cost? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HAT. 1 1.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  state  on  be- 
half of  the  minority,  we  have  examined 
the  motion  being  made  and  find  it  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  ASPINALL)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendments  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


U.N.  PARTICIPATION  ACT 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
tmd  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  through 
inadvertent  error.  I  am  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  6589,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  prevent  the  imposition  thereunder  of 
any  prohibition  on  the  importation  in/to 
the  United  States  of  any  strategic  and 
critical  material  from  any  free  world 
country  for  so  long  as  the  Importation  of 
like  material  from  any  Communist  coun- 
try is  not  prohibited  by  law.  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  withdraw  my  cosponsorship  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  1911 


Abourezk 

Gray 

Pepper 

Adams 

Hanna 

Pettis 

Alexander 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rees 

Blanton 

Hawkins 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Crasco 

Hubert 

Saylor 

Carey.  NY 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Steed 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Daniel.  Va 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Danlelson 

Long.  La. 

Stuckey 

Davis.  Oa. 

McCloskey 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dellums 

McCormack 

Thompson.  Ga 

Donohue 

McCuUoch 

Tleman 

Dow 

Meeds 

VanDeerlln 

Edwards.  La. 

Melcher 

Whltten 

Esbleman 

Metcalfe 

Wilson. 

Flynt 

Mills.  Ark. 

Charles  H. 

Foley 

Mollohan 

Wright 

Fraser 

Pelly 

Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU.  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FX3R  THE  ATOMIC  E3«:RGY  COM- 
MISSION, 1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9388)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  cf  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THS  coMMrrm  or  thk  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9388,  with 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  will 
be  recognized  for  one-half  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
will  be  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Blinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 


■My  15,  1971 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  in  25  years  that  this  legislation  will 
have  been  presented  to  the  House  by 
anyone  other  than  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia 
'Mr.  HoLiFiELD>.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
HoLiFiELD  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  to- 
day since  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  California  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

This  authorization  bill  is  the  product 
of  many  days  of  hearings  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  searching 
questions  by  our  committee  and  its  staff, 
and  several  months  of  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  after  which  tlie 
committee  reached  unanimous  agree- 
ment. 

I  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  this  bill  before  you  until  today. 
However,  the  administration  submitted 
two  amendments  to  its  requested  author- 
i2ation  bill,  the  last  of  which  was  received 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  June  1 1 .  These 
amendments  delayed  by  about  2  month.s 
final  committee  action  on  the  bill. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before  when  our 
distinguished  former  chairman.  Chet 
HoLiFiELD,  had  the  privilege  of  seeking 
favorable  action  in  the  House  on  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971,  he  pointed  out  that  each  bill 
was  one  of  the  most  austere  fiscal  meas- 
ures reported  out  by  the  Joint  Committee 
in  recent  years.  The  bill  now  before  you 
is,  in  many  respects,  even  more  stringent, 
especially  considering  the  inflationary 
trends  which  exist  today. 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
totaling  $2,321,187,000.  This  amoimt  in- 
cludes both  operating  expenses  and  plant 
and  capital  equipment  costs.  This  total 
dollar  amount  is  essentially  the  same  as 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  However,  a  more  pre- 
cise comparison  would  show  a  reduction 
in  purchasing  power  of  5.9  percent  be- 
cause of  the  cost-of-living  increase  that 
has  occurred  in  the  past  year.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars,  H.R.  9388  contains 
the  lowest  dollar  amount  authorized  in 
the  last  6  fiscal  years. 

Section  101 1 a)  of  H.R.  9388  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $2,025,571,000 
for  operating  expenses  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  including  the  ad- 
dition of  $50  miUion  for  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  section  105(d).  Sec- 
tions 101  (b»  and  105  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  appropriations  of  $295,616,000 
for  plant  and  capital  equipment.  Tables 
summarizing  the  authorization  amounts 
for  the  AEC's  major  programs  are  set 
forth  on  pages  3  and  55  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's report  accompanying  the  bill. 
These  tables  show  the  changes  which  the 
Joint  Committee  has  reccMnmended  in  re- 
lation to  the  amounts  requested.  These 
changes  reflect  the  committees  judg- 
ment concerning  the  funding  necessary 
to  achieve  the  Commission's  high-prior- 
ity program  goals. 

Just  over  50  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
gram costs  reflected  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's recommended  authorization 
bill  would  be  applied  to  the  civilian  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy.  The  major- 
ity of  the  program  costs  associated  with 


the  AEC  authorization  for  the  past  3 
years  has  been  for  military  applications. 
The  committee  hopes  that  the  program 
will  continue  to  be  predominantly  civil- 
ian oriented.  Of  course,  we  recognize  that 
the  funds  for  military  applications  must 
be  sufficient  to  meet  our  vital  national 
security  needs. 

Turning  now  to  the  most  significant 
items  in  this  bill. 

URANrUM    ENRICHMENT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  progress  is 
planned  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  toward 
providing  the  necessary  uranium  enrich- 
ment capacity  needed  to  meet  the  rap- 
idly growing  civilian  demand  for  nuclear 
fuel.  The  administration  has  released 
the  impounded  $16.1  million  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1971  to  begin  a  Cas- 
cade improvement  program — CIP.  The 
CIP  ultimately  will  modernize  and  ex- 
pand by  more  than  25  percent  the  capac- 
ity of  our  Nation's  only  three  uranium 
enrichment  plants. 

Also  very  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  President  asserted  in  his  June  4  En- 
erg>-  Message  to  the  Congress : 

The  Government  must  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  our  enrichment 
capacity  expands  at  a  rate  consistent  with 
expected  demands. 

For  several  years  the  present  and  pre- 
\1ous  administrations  have  moved  far 
more  slowly  in  implementing  the  CIP 
than,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  need  for  additional  enrich- 
ment capacity  demands.  For  3  successive 
years  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
recommended  that  substantial  funds  for 
CIP  be  requested  in  the  Presidential 
budget.  However,  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
request  contained  only  $5  million  for  ar- 
chitect-engineering work  and  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  request  contained  no  fimds 
at  all. 

Therefore,  the  Joint  Committee  has 
responded  this  year  as  it  did  last  year 
when  $16.1  million  was  added.  This  year 
the  committee  is  recommending  the  ad- 
dition of  $35  million  in  construction 
funds  for  the  CIP  in  fiscal  1972  and  it 
strongly  urged  that  the  Congress  author- 
ize and  appropriate  this  full  amount. 

NtTCLEAR    REACTOR.    HANrORD,    WASH. 

H.R.  9388  contains  fimds  to  bring  back 
on  line  this  month  the  dual  purpose  nu- 
clear reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.  The  ad- 
ministration had  decided  in  January  to 
cut  back  on  plutonlum  production  by 
shutting  down  that  reactor  in  the  hope 
of  saving  budget  dollars.  Reconsideration 
of  the  Plutonium  production  picture,  the 
impact  on  the  community  of  the  pro- 
posed action,  and  the  actual  financial 
benefit  to  the  Government  from  such 
action  led  to  a  reversal  of  that  decision 
by  the  President. 

Under  a  new  agreement  to  keep  the 
facility  operating  for  3  years  the  Wash- 
ington Public  Power  Supply  System  wiU 
pay  up  to  $20  million  per  year  for  the 
availability  of  nuclear  reactor  steam  to 
produce  electric  power. 

WXAPONB 

This  year,  the  Joint  Committee  ex- 
amined the  AEC  weapons  program 
budget  with  particular  care  and  in  great 
detail.  The  committee  concluded  that 
the  request  for  operating  funds  was  in 


consonance  with  the  stated  aims  of  as- 
suring that  the  Nations  current  and  fu- 
ture security  requirements  are  met.  The 
full  AEC  request  of  $848.6  milUon  is  rec- 
ommended for  authorization. 

Within  this  amoimt  is  $19.7  million 
for  project  Cannikin,  an  imderground 
nuclear  test  to  be  conducted  during  fis- 
cal 1972  at  Amchitka  Island,  Alaska.  A 
total  of  over  $165  million  has  been  spent 
to  date  on  the  Amchitka  Island  program. 

An  earlier  1  megaton  nuclear  imder- 
groimd  test — Milrow — was  conducted  at 
Amchitka  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  the  Cannikin  nuclear  test, 
which  will  be  less  than  5  megatons.  The 
AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
have  indicated  that  this  imderground 
test  is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  Nation. 

CIVILIAN     NUCLEAR     POWER 

During  the  past  several  years  voltage 
reductions,  scheduled  interruptions  of 
service  to  local  areas,  and  unusual  ar- 
rangements for  wheeling  electric  power 
over  extreme  distances  have  made  the 
general  public  increasingly  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  electric  power  shortages. 
Delays  in  getting  new  plants  on  the 
line — both  fossil  and  nuclear  fueled — 
have  caused  a  narrowing  of  capacity  re- 
serve margins  in  a  number  of  regions 
throughout  the  countrj-.  Compounding 
this  situation  is  the  scramble  by  utilities 
to  find  and  contract  for  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  low-sulfur  content  coal  and  oil 
in  order  to  meet  newly  imposed  air 
quality  standards.  Meanwhile,  suppUes  of 
natural  gas,  one  of  the  cleanest  energy 
sources,  are  being  consumed  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate.  Moreover,  in  recent 
years,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
consimiption  of  natural  gas  has  substan- 
tially exceeded  additions  to  reserves. 

The  Joint  Committee  endorses  and 
fully  supports  the  movement  within  this 
Nation  to  achieve  an  environment  which 
is  both  esthetically  pleasing  and  health- 
ful to  the  general  populace.  But  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  avail- 
ability of  electricity  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  everyday  life.  It  affects  our  health 
and  general  welfare  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  New  arrangements  at  both 
Federal  and  State  level  are  being  con- 
sidered to  assure  that  full  consideration 
is  given  to  the  potential  environmental 
impact  resulting  from  the  siting  and  op- 
eration of  electric  powerplants.  The 
committee  is  hopeful  that  procedures  for 
considering  and  approving  sites  and  op- 
erating characteristics  of  steam  power- 
plants  will  be  developed  and  utilized  in 
a  manner  which  will  provide  for  full 
consideration  of  all  significant  environ- 
mental factors  without  undue  delay  in 
processing. 

FAST    BREEDER    REACTORS 

In  his  June  4,  1971,  message  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  need  for  and 
the  means  of  achieving  an  abundant 
supply  of  clean  energy.  President  Nixon 
announced  a  national  commitment  to 
the  successful  demonstration  of  the 
liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor  by 
1980.  Additional  to  the  AEC  budget  in 
furtherance  of  that  message  included  $27 
million  for  base  technology  under  the 
civilian  power  reactor  program  and 
LMFBR-related  efforts  in  general  reac- 
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tor  technology  and  nuclear  safety.  An 
additional  $50  million  for  direct  assist- 
ance in  the  demonstration  program  also 
was  requested.  This  brings  the  total 
amount  of  AEC  support  to  $130  million 
for  the  LMFBR  demonstration  plant. 
The  Jomt  Committee  has  recommended 
authorization  of  these  funds. 

The  Joint  Committee  beheves  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  administra- 
tion to  carefully  consider  the  advisability 
of  building  at  least  two  breeder  demon- 
stration plants.  Additional  demon- 
stration plants  not  only  would  provide 
a  broader  technological  base  for  the 
emerging  LMFBR  industry,  but  also 
would  add  the  element  of  true  competi- 
tion to  the  development  and  contribute 
significantly  to  assuring  timely  achieve- 
ment of  the  goal  the  President  has  set. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  two  features 
of  this  program  mentioned  specifically  in 
the  committee's  report.  The  committee 
has  recommended  authorization  of  $1 
million  less  than  the  amount  requested 
by  the  Commission  for  modifications  to 
the  Liquid  Metal  Engineering  Center  fa- 
cility and  $1  million  less  than  the 
amount  requested  for  modifications  to 
existing  AEC  reactors,  critical  assem- 
blies, and  major  test  facilities  for  the 
reactor  development  program.  The  Joint 
Committee  did  not  intend  by  that  action 
to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  progress  in 
the  overall  LMFBR  program  which  is 
absolutely  mandatory  if  the  President's 
announced  goal  for  demonstration  of  the 
breeder  is  to  be  achieved. 

With  respect  to  these  two  items,  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Commission  should  proceed  with  modi- 
fications to  the  LMEC  and  other  vital 
test  facilities  as  soon  as  the  scope  and 
estimated  costs  of  the  necessarj-  con- 
struction projects  have  been  Identified 
and  the  necessary  funding  authorized. 
Sufficient  funds  might  not  be  available 
in  fiscal  1972  to  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary modifications  and  improvements  at 
LMEC.  The  committee  expects  that  any 
additional  funds  needed  for  LMEC,  as 
well  as  reactor  modifications,  will  be 
included  in  the  AEC's  fiscal  1973  budget 
request. 

With  respect  to  both  of  these  line 
items,  the  committee  encourages  the 
Commission  to  use  its  existing  authority 
to  do  advance  architect-engineering 
work  on  projects  which  would  qualify 
under  line  items  of  this  nature  in  fiscal 
1973. 

Also  in  connection  with  the  breeder 
reactor  program,  section  107  of  H.R.  9388 
would  authorize  the  Commission  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  7  years,  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  Enrico  Fermi  Atomic  Power  Plant 
Unit  1  using  fuel  materials  to  be  leased 
by  the  AEC  with  fuel  use  charges  waived 
up  to  a  total  amoimt  of  $9.1  million 
subject  to  future  adjustment  for  any 
AEC  changes  in  fuel  prices  or  use 
charges.  The  arrangement  also  is  to  pro- 
vide for  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities of  programmatic  interest  to  the 
AEC. 

DESALTING 

During  its  public  hearings  on  the  civ- 
ilian nuclear  power  program,  the  Joint 
Committee  expressed  special  interest  in 
Commission   studies    which    have   been 


conducted  under  the  budget  categories 
of  desalting  program  and  other  proc- 
esses and  general  research  and  de- 
velopment. The  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  addition  of  $15  million  to 
the  amount  requested  for  civilian  nu- 
clear power  which  is  intended  to  restore 
to  last  year's  level  of  $4  million  the 
funds  for  general  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  added  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  desalting  studies. 

RADIOACTIVE    WASTE    REPOSITORY 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee contains  $3  5  million  in  construc- 
tion funds  for  site  acquisition  and  design 
of  the  proposed  radioactive  waste  reposi- 
tory to  be  located  at  Lyons.  Kans  The 
administration  had  requested  the  full 
authorization  of  $25  million  for  the 
project. 

Questions  and  objections  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  desirability  of 
moving  forward  on  the  repository,  par- 
ticularly before  research  has  been  com- 
pleted on  such  factors  as  three  dimen- 
sional studies  on  heat  transfer  at  a  salt- 
shale  interface,  areal  hydrology-  and 
geology,  possible  environmental  damage, 
the  transportation  of  the  waste  to  the 
salt  mine,  and  waste  retrieval  after 
burial.  The  Joint  Committee  believes 
that  these  areas  can  be  explored  while 
further  steps  are  taken. 

The  committee  explored  these  issues 
in  2  days  of  public  hearings.  The  AEC 
has  indicated  that  many  questions  can- 
not be  answered  until  small  amounts  of 
high-level  radioactive  waste,  to  be  sup- 
plied from  Government  sources,  are  ac- 
tually deposited  in  the  salt  mine  to  dem- 
ODistrate  the  feasibility  of  using  this  fa- 
cility for  its  intended  purpose.  The  Joint 
Committee  agrees  that  such  research 
should  be  done  but  also  completely  agrees 
that  all  reasonable  questions  raised  must 
by  answered  from  the  standpoint  of  sat- 
isfying Kansas  and  Federal  officials  be- 
fore the  Lyons  facility  is  put  into  opera- 
tion as  a  Federal  repository  for  indus- 
trial wastes. 

Suflicient  operating  funds  of  $1.85  mil- 
lion are  being  recommended  for  further 
research  and  development  related  to  the 
Lyons  project  to  obtain  additional  data 
deemed  desirable  before  full  project  au- 
thorization. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  concern  about  this  program  ex- 
pressed by  Members  of  the  Kansas  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Governor 
of  Kansas.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  or  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  take  the  initiative  to 
establish  an  advisory  council  to  render 
advice  to  the  executive  and  congressional 
branches  of  the  Government.  Such  an 
advisorj'  council  should  include  repre- 
sentatives of  those  two  agencies,  the  AEC. 
and  the  State  of  Kansas. 

SPACE    NUCLEAR    PROPULSION 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended that  a  total  of  $52  million  in 
operating  funds  be  authorized  for  AEC's 
research,  development,  engineering,  and 
test  efforts  on  space  propulsion  systems, 
an  increase  of  $37  million  over  the 
amount  included  in  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1972  budget,  but  the  same  as  re- 
quested by  AEC  in  its  budget  submission 


to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  primary  effort  within  that  program 
is  the  development  of  a  nuclear  engine 
for  rocket  vehicle  application— the 
NERVA  program. 

The  Joint  Comjnittee  has  long  sup- 
ported the  efforts  of  the  Commission  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad. 
ministration — NASA — to  develop  a  re- 
usable and  refuelable  space  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion system  which  would  be  uniquely 
qualified  for  a  multitude  of  space  mis- 
sions planned  as  part  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  for  the  late  197n's  and  1980s. 
The  reduction  jn  effort  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  decimate  this  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  necessary-  that  the  AEC  funded 
portion  of  the  NERVA  nuclear  subsystem 
be  continued  while  NASA  is  proceeding 
toward  construction  of  the  first  ground 
test  reactor  and  engine.  Moreover,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  total  NERVA  pro- 
gram move  along  with  harmony  and  syn- 
chronization among  the  many  facets  in- 
volved, since  disproportionate  levels  of 
effort  by  either  NASA  or  the  AEC  would 
cause  unacceptable  and  expensive  delays 
on  the  overall  program.  Therefore,  the 
Joint  Committee  has  recommended  in- 
creases for  the  AEC  program  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  level  of  the  AEC's  request  to 
OMB  and  comparable  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  funding  for  NASA  approived  by 
both  bodies. 

NAVAL    NUCLEAR    PROPULSION 

The  Joint  Commiittee  has  recommend- 
ed authorization  of  $140  million — the 
amount  requested  by  AEC — for  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  naval  propulsion  pro- 
gram These  funds  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  proceed  with  its  advanced  de- 
velopment program  for  naval  propulsion 
reactors  The  unprecedented  challenge 
from  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  makes 
imperative  the  retention  of  the  U.S. 
technological  advantage  in  this  field.  In 
the  past  year  the  United  States  lost  its 
lead  in  numbers  of  nuclear  submarines. 
In  addition  the  total  submarine  force 
level  of  the  United  States  is  only  one- 
third  the  size  of  the  total  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet. 

Because  of  the  Joint  Committee's  deep 
concern  over  the  impact  on  national 
security  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Defense 
Department  concerning  nuclear-powered 
warships,  the  committee  has  directed  its 
Military  Applicatiwis  Subcommittee  to 
investigate  Defense  Department  and 
Navy  plans  for  application  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  surface  warships  and  sub- 
marines 

The  Joint  Committee  expects  that  this 
investigation  will  assemble  all  the  facts 
needed  by  the  Congress  to  evaluate  the 
appropriate  level  of  continued  develop- 
ment and  application  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion to  surface  warships  and  submarines 

CONTROLLED    THERMONUCLEAR     RESEARCH 

HJl.  9388  contains  nearly  $30  million 
in  authorization  of  operating  costs  for 
the  controlled  thermonuclear  research 
program,  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  AEC. 

This  program  holds  great  promise  for 
the  development  of  an  unlimited  and 
clean  source  of  electric  power.  However, 
three  benchmarks — scientific,  technical, 
and      economic      feasibility — must      be 
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achieved  in  order  to  bring  this  technology* 
10  commercial  realization.  The  final 
benchmark  possibly  could  be  reached 
sometime  between  the  years  1995  and 
2005  if  all  goes  well. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  followed  the 
CTR  program  closely  since  its  inception 
in  the  early  1950's.  To  date,  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  appropriated  more 
than  $400  million  for  research  in  CTR. 
It  will  take  more  funds  and  more  time 
to  ascertain  even  fundamental  feasibil- 
ity. This  most  likely  will  be  accomplished, 
but  our  Nation  can  ill-afford  to  place 
total  reliance  on  so  great  an  uncertainty 
for  a  major  portion  of  known  power 
needs  m  the  near  future. 

ETTBCT   OP    RADIATION    EXPOSURES    ON    MAN 

The  Joint  Committee  has  recom- 
mended authorization  of  additional 
funds — $770,000 — for  the  AEC's  biology 
and  medicine  program  to  assure  that 
maximum  scientific  knowledge  is  gained 
from  the  examination  of  certain  unfor- 
tunate humans  exposed  to  high  radiation 
doses  during  the  first  third  of  the  20th 
century  through  radium  painting  of 
watch  dials  and  medical  applications  of 
radiation. 

This  work  is  conducted  at  the  Center 
for  Human  Radiobiology,  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Illinois.  Failure  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
derive  this  rare  data  would  likely  forever 
deny  our  having  this  information,  be- 
cause ovu-  improved  knowledge  and  safety 
precautions  today  render  remote  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  exposures. 

The  committee  also  has  been  following 
closely  the  study  of  mortality  of  atomic 
energy  workers  being  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  under  contract 
with  the  AEC.  The  population  under 
study  includes  personnel  who  have 
worked  and  hved  in  the  vicinity  of  nu- 
clear reactors  from  the  early  days  of  the 
atomic  energy  program.  Only  tentative 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  project.  The  committee  has 
been  informed,  however,  that  when  com- 
pared against  suitable  controls,  no  health 
differences  appear  between  the  atomic 
energy  workers  examined  thus  far  and 
the  control  groups. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  ever  conscious 
of  the  need  to  obtain  the  best  scientific 
data  available  on  human  exposure  result- 
ing from  the  uptake  of  radionuclides  and 
human  exposure  from  radiation  sources. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  prime  respon- 
.•^ibility  and  of  special  interest  by  the 
committee  for  25  years. 

CAPITAL    EgUIPMENT 

Included  in  H.R.  9388  is  authori2a.- 
tion  of  $153.3  million  for  capital  equip- 
ment not  related  to  construction.  The 
committee  has  reiterated  its  urging  of 
last  year  that  the  Commission  continue 
to  increase  its  standards  for  assuring 
maximum  use  of  existing  equipment  and 
reducing  procurement  of  new  equipment 
to  a  minimum.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee made  a  general  reduction  of  $7 
nullion. 

TITLE    11 

Section  201  of  the  bill  amends  sections 
31  and  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  without  adding  any  costs  to  the 
AEC  program.  The  amendments  broaden 
the  authority  of   the  AEC   to  conduct 


environmental  and  energy-related  re- 
search for  others  or  under  its  own  pro- 
grams in  areas  other  than  those  related 
strictly  to  nuclear  missions.  "Hie  dual 
need  for  protecting  the  environment  and 
supplying  adequate  sources  of  clean 
electric  power,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  to  meet  that  need,  were 
stressed  by  the  President  in  his  energy 
message  to  the  Congress.  The  amend- 
ments in  section  201  would  provide  addi- 
tional authority  for  AEC  to  use  the  talent 
and  resources  of  its  national  laboratories 
to  facilitate  research  and  development 
for  clean  energy  from  all  energy  sources. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Joint  Committee  believes  H.R. 
9388  provides  the  minimum  authorization 
for  the  continuation  of  the  major  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  an  economic 
manner.  The  effect  of  all  the  careful  ad- 
justments made  by  the  committee  in 
relation  to  the  administration's  request 
to  the  Congress  is  that  $44.8  million  was 
added  by  the  committee  to  the  total 
amount  for  operating  expenses,  and  $7.6 
miUion  was  subtracted  by  the  committee 
from  the  total  amount  for  plant  and 
capital  equipment.  In  total  net  effect,  the 
committee  added  $37.2  million  to  the 
overall  budget,  or  a  net  increase  of  0.2 
percent  over  the  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  1971. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  unanimously  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  9388  as  reported  by  our 
committee. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  on  his  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  principal  features 
of  H.R.  9388.  and  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
with  him  to  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  report  on  this  bill  is  complete  and 
it  shows  that  every  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Joint  Committee  to  obtain  the 
maximum  value  for  each  dollar  included 
in  this  bill.  Thus,  despite  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's addition  of  $37  million  to  the 
operating  costs  of  space  nuclear  propul- 
sion program,  and  its  addition  of  $35  mil- 
lion for  the  necessary  improvements  to 
our  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  the  total 
amount  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  only  0.2  percent  higher  than 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  reality,  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  inflation,  the  total 
amount  to  be  authorized  by  H.R.  9388  is 
more  than  5  percent  less  in  purchasing 
power  than  was  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

While  our  able  vice  chairman  has  men- 
tioned the  major  features  of  the  bill, 
there  are  a  few  programs  that  I  should 
like  to  touch  upon  briefly.  The  first  is  the 
AEC's  source  materials  program.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  marked  the  end  of  the  AEC 
procurement  of  uranium  concentrate  and 
the  financial  support  which  that  pro- 
curement provided  to  the  uranium  in- 
dustry. That  program  was  exceptionally 
successful  in  bringing  the  United  States 
from  a  position  of  total  dependence  on 
foreign  uranium  sources  of  supply  in 
1942  to  our  present  status  of  world  lead- 
ership in  uranium  production.  The  do- 


mestic uranium  mining  indtistry  is  a 
vigorous,  up-to-date  industry  with  every 
mdication  of  being  fully  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  the  anticipated  future  de- 
mands. This  represents  yet  another 
phase  of  our  Nation's  nuclear  program 
which  has  become  completely  self-suf- 
ficient. 

Another  program  which  I  feel  war- 
rants special  comment  is  the  plowshare 
program — the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosives.  The  Joint  Committee  has 
recommended  an  increase  of  $3.1  mil- 
lion in  operating  funds  for  this  program. 
This  additional  amount  consists  of  $2.6 
million  to  embark  on  a  5-year  program 
to  provide  nuclear  stimulated  natural 
gas  in  consumer  pipelines  and  $0.5  mil- 
lion to  initiate  efforts  to  resolve  the  ma- 
jor technical  questions  relative  to  nu- 
clear stimulation  of  geothermal  heat 
sources.  A  feasibility  study  on  nuclear- 
geothermal  potential  has  been  conducted 
jointly  by  industry  and  the  Government, 
and  these  funds  will  be  used  to  address 
some  of  the  technical  issues  generated 
through  that  study.  These  two  energy 
sources — natural  gas  and  geothermal 
heat — can  be  of  significant  aid  in  solving 
our  energy  needs  in  an  environmentallj* 
acceptable  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Nixon  for  the  ccwn- 
mitment  he  made  in  his  June  4  energy 
message  to  the  Congress  to  begin  work 
on  modernization  and  expansion  of  our 
uranium  enrichment  capacity  at  a  rate 
consistent  with  expected  demands.  We 
now  know  that,  within  just  a  few  short 
years,  the  capacity  of  our  uranium  en- 
richment plants  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  for  nuclear  fuel.  Quite 
naturally,  the  President's  budget  plan- 
ners seek  to  postpone  the  investment  of 
funds  in  this  needed  capacity  expansion 
as  long  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  by 
doing  zo,  they  are  forcing  all  of  us  to  take 
an  increasing  risk  of  a  nuclear  fuel  short- 
age near  the  end  of  this  decade.  The 
Joint  Committees  recommendaticxn  of 
$35  million  for  the  Cascade  improvement 
program  will  enable  the  AEC  to  move 
forward  in  expanding  this  Nation's 
uranium  enrichment  capacity  at  a  rate 
which  the  committee  deems  abscdutely 
essential. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  other 
aspects  of  this  total  program  too  nu- 
merous to  comment  upon  in  detail.  I 
shall  attempt  to  answer  any  questions 
my  colleagues  may  wish  to  ask  about  the 
bill  or  the  accomi>anying  report. 

As  noted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Vice  Chairman  Price,  this  bill 
represents  the  results  of  thorough  in- 
quiry and  careful  consideration  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
report  before  you  was  filed  without  dis- 
sent. The  bill  has  the  committee's  unan- 
imou"  support  and  I  commend  it  to  you 
for  your  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Aspinall'. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  support  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  H.R   9388. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  \-ice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  also  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  House  side  for 
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the  work  they  have  done  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  funds  to  be  authorized  by  H.R, 
9388  include  an  additional  $2.2  million 
for  the  new  plutonium  recovery  facility 
at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
Rocky  Plats  weapons  production  plant 
near  Golden.  Colo.  That  amount  is  $12.8 
million  less  than  the  $15  million  re- 
quested by  the  AEC  as  part  of  its  line 
item  construction  project  71-9,  the  so- 
called  fire,  safety,  and  adequacy  of  oper- 
ating conditions  projects,  various  loca- 
tions. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  $9.9  million 
to  begin  the  preliminary  work  on  the  new 
Plutonium  recovery  facility  and  to  permit 
renovation  of  the  existing  recovery  fa- 
cility. The  total  cost  of  this  project,  in- 
cluding renovation  of  the  existing  facil- 
ity, could  range  as  high  as  $83  million. 
The  Joint  Committee  fully  supports  the 
prompt  completion  of  the  new  plutonium 
recovery  facility.  The  committee  was  ad- 
vised, however,  that  certain  preliminary 
design  work  for  this  facility  is  several 
months  behind  schedule  and  that  title  I 
design  will  not  be  completed  until  May 
or  June  1972. 

The  total  cost  of  title  I  and  title  n  de- 
sign and  renovation  of  the  existing  plu- 
tonium recovery  facility  is  estimated  by 
the  AEC  at  $12.1  million,  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  $2.2  million  recom- 
mended for  authorization  for  fiscal  1972 
plus  the  $9.9  million  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1971.  The  additional 
$12.8  million  included  in  the  AEC's  fiscal 
1972  request,  but  not  recommended  for 
authorization,  would  have  provided  part 
of  the  funds  to  construct  the  new  facility. 
In  view  of  the  delay  in  the  design  of  the 
project,  the  Joint  Committee  deleted  the 
$12.8  milUon  from  the  bill.  The  deletion 
represents  merely  a  deferral  of  the  fund- 
ing until  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  Joint 
Committee  in  its  report  has  urged  the 
AEC  to  request  the  full  amount  needed 
for  construction  of  the  plutonium  recov- 
ery facility  in  its  fiscal  1973  budget  sub- 
mission. 

BACKGROUND 

In  May  1969  a  fire  caused  extensive 
damage  at  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear  weap- 
ons plant.  Thereafter,  the  AEC  made  a 
thorough  fire  and  safety  review  of  all  its 
facilities  to  be  certain  that  the  latest  in 
improved  materials  and  procedures  were 
being  fully  implemented.  An  extensive 
review  was  conducted  by  the  AEC  staff 
and  its  contractor  personnel,  and  by  two 

well-quanfled    insurance    consultants 

the  Factory  Insurance  Association  and 
the  Factory  Mutual  Research  Corp. 

After  making  provision  to  utilize  avail- 
able resources,  such  as  general  plant 
project  funds,  the  Commission  identified 
a  number  of  high-priority  construction 
projects  to  be  undertaken  which  required 
additional  authorization  and  appropria- 
Uon  of  funds.  These  are  the  faciliUes  to 
be  funded  under  project  71-9.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  plutonium  recovery  fa- 
cility at  Rocky  Plats. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  Joint 
Committee  obtained  assurance  from  the 
AEC  in  December  1970,  when  the  supple- 
mental authorization  to  begin  these  proj- 
ects was  reported,  that  no  existing  AEC 


plant — including  the  Rocky  Plats  plant — 
is  operating  in  an  unsafe  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  the  objective  of  these  improve- 
ments is  to  provide  maximum  assurance 
that  a  major  accident,  such  as  the  Rocky 
Plats  fire  of  May  1969.  will  not  occur. 

In  the  case  of  the  existing  plutonium 
recovery  facility,  the  AEC  had  developed 
a  number  of  alternatives  for  its  replace- 
ment, including  construction  of  a  ne^* 
facility  in  various  configurations  above 
and /or  below  ground,  or  complete  ren- 
ovation of  the  existing  facility.  Also, 
the  AEC  proposed  certain  improvements 
in  the  recovery  building  currently  in  use. 
Implementation  of  these  improvements 
is  now  underway. 

The  first  step  toward  construction  of 
the  new  plutonium  recovery  facility  was 
a  study  of  the  various  alternatives  under 
consideration.  The  AEC  advised  the  Joint 
Committee  in  December  1970,  that  about 
6  months  would  be  needed  to  complete 
preliminary  design  work  on  the  projects 
to  be  funded  under  71-9,  including  the 
Plutonium  recovery  facility.  However,  it 
was  not  until  the  first  of  May  1971.  that 
an  architect-engineering  firm  for  the 
Plutonium  recovery  facility  was  selected 
to  perform  the  study  of  the  various  alter- 
natives and  a  letter  contract  was  signed 
between  it  and  the  AEC. 

The  preliminary  study  of  alternatives 
is  now  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  of  this  year.  Upon 
compleUon.  the  AEC  will  furnish  to  the 
Joint  Committee  and  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  study  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  expressed  in 
its  report  on  the  1971  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Upon  selection  of  an  agreed-upon  al- 
ternative for  construction  of  the  new 
facility,  title  I  design  work  will  be  initi- 
ated. The  title  I  design  is  expected  to  be 
completed  about  May  or  June  1972,  after 
which  the  detaUed — title  11 — design  will 
be  undertaken.  A  contract  for  full  con- 
struction conceivably  could  be  awarded 
at  about  the  time  title  I  design  work  is 
completed  but  that  contract  more  likely 
will  be  awarded  suid  construction  under- 
taken when  title  II  design  work  is  well 
underway  or  nearing  completion.  In  the 
meantime,  the  AEC  may  need  to  contract 
for  some  long-lead  time  equipment  or 
initiate  construction  such  as  excavation 
and  placement  of  foundations  for  the 
new  recovery  facility.  TTie  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  been  advised  that  AEC  has  the 
flexibility  to  use  any  of  the  total  of  $45.7 
million  in  funds  for  project  71-9  recom- 
mended for  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation through  fiscal  1972  which  is  not 
otherwise  obligated  to  accomplish  these 
objectives  if  warranted. 

In  conclusion,  the  deletion  of  the  $12.8 
million  requested  by  the  AEC  for  partial 
funding  of  construction  of  the  new 
Plutonium  recovery  facility  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  prompt  completion  of 
that  facility.  Also,  it  wiU  give  the  Joint 
Committee  the  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend authorization  of  the  entire  project 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  information 
to  be  developed  in  the  coming  months 
and  after  selection  of  the  construction 
alternative  which  best  suits  the  future 


needs  of  the  Commission's  weapons  pro- 
duction complex. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  often  had  occasion  in  con- 
nection with  our  consideration  of  the 
annual  authorization  bill  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  make  the  obser- 
vation that  I  think  this  committee  is 
singularly  blessed  in  having  Members 
like  the  two  men  from  California,  my 
colleague  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Mr. 
HosMER,  Euid  our  absent  chairman.  Chet 
HoLiFiELD  of  California,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  ( Mr.  Aspinall  ) 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price) 
and  others  who  have  for  as  long  as  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  some  cases  been 
dealing  with  some  of  the  rather  abstruse, 
difficult,  and  complex  problems  which 
are  involved  in  the  work  of  this 
committee. 

This  afternoon  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  them  again  for  their  diligent 
efforts  and  the  expertise  which  they  have 
contributed  to  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  this  authorization  bill.  It  makes  the 
job  of  some  of  us  who  are  a  little  more 
junior  in  our  service  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  less  onerous 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  legislation. 

I  realize  that  in  the  hour  to  come 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule,  objections  may 
be  raised  to  certain  authorizations  or 
portions  of  this  bill.  I  can  only  suggest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  they  should 
bear  in  mind  these  matters  have  had  a 
very  searching  analysis  and  thorough 
scrutiny  by  the  full  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Many  hours  of  hearings 
have  been  held.  All  of  those  with  con- 
trary points  of  view  I  think  would  agree 
that  they  have  been  given  every  cour- 
tesy and  opportuinty  to  state  and  present 
their  points  of  view  and  that  the  de- 
liberations and  the  decisions  made  by 
the  committee  have  been  made  carefully 
and  in  the  light  of  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  offered  for  the  record. 
Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  this  bill  today  because  of  the 
impetus  it  is  going  to  give  to  the  breeder 
reactor  program.  I  spoke  very  briefly  of 
that  when  I  addressed  the  House  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Without  being  unduly  repetitious  and 
taking  a  gi-eat  deal  of  time,  let  me  again 
refer  to  the  message  of  the  President  on 
the  4th  of  June  which  did  lay  the 
foundations,  I  believe,  for  the  kind  of 
concerted  national  effort  that  we  are 
now  making  through  a  process  of  re- 
search and  development  which  will  ul- 
timately conclude  and  culminate  with 
the  construction  of  a  commercially 
feasible  breeder  reactor  and  the  kind  of 
a  program  that  will  solve  the  kind  of  en- 
ergy crisis  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us.  It  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  en- 
ergy needs  in  a  way  which  is  compati- 
ble with  our  best  interests  and  compati- 
ble with  the  war  that  we  are  waging  at 
home  against  the  enemies  of  pollution 
both  of  our  air  and  water. 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  emphasize. 
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however,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
executive  branch,  that  this  Is  not  a  new 
program  insofar  as  this  committee  is 
conrerned.  It  is  one  to  which  we  have 
given  attention  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  fundamental  research  and  devel- 
opment has  gone  forward  in  years  past 
that  will  make  the  added  funding  and 
the  support  that  we  now  get  from  the 
executive  branch  more  meaningful  be- 
cause the  preparatory'  work  has  been 
done.  I  think  with  this  additional  sup- 
port, however,  we  can  hopefully  look 
forward  to  the  successful  conclusion  of 
this  program  within  the  time  frame  sug- 
gested. 

Ml-.  Chairman,  the  bill  does  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing that  has  already  been  authorized  for 
a  cooperative  industry  fast  breeder  dem- 
onstration project.  We  want,  we  need, 
and  we  expect  to  have  the  cooperation 
of  private  industry  in  developing  this 
particular  source  of  energy. 

Last  year  our  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  authorized  $50 
million  in  direct  cost  as  the  Govern- 
ment's share  in  this  cooperative  venture 
between  industry  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  consequence  of  the  Pres- 
ident's message  of  last  June,  a  request 
has  been  received  to  increase  that 
amount  to  $100  million— to  double  it — 
and  that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  us. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let 
me  urge  the  House  to  give  its  support 
this  afternoon  to  this  particular  pro- 
gram and  this  particular  cooperative 
venture  in  the  development  of  the  breed- 
er reactor. 

Let  me  also  urge  you,  as  we  consider 
under  the  5-minute  rule  the  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  this  bill, 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
find  themselves  in  unanimous  opposition 
for  the  reasons  that  these  matters  have 
been  thoroughly  and  carefully  studied. 
On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  report,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  brought  you  a  good 
and  acceptable  piece  of  legislation  for 
which  you  can  vote  with  pride. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  on  the 
Joiijt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  what  he  said 
about  the  unique  and  distinguished  lead- 
ership on  which  we  pride  ourselves  on  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  junior  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  pointed  out,  it  certainly  makes 
it  so  much  less  burdensome  when  we 
have  such  competent  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  controlled  thermonu- 
clear research — CTR— is  directed  toward 
the  creation  of  a  major  new  source  of 
energy  using  the  process  of  the  stars  and 
our  sun— the  fusion  of  elements.  Fusion 
fuel  should  be  relatively  inexpensive  and 
of  limitless  supply  since  it  could  consist 
of  heavy  hydrogen  from  the  sea.  The 
fusion  power  sources — the  reactors — will 


be  inherently  safe.  There  should  be  mini- 
mal interaction  with  the  environment, 
because  of  high  thermal  efficiency  and 
less  waste  heat  per  megawatt  of  power 
generated.  It  might  be  possible  and  prac- 
tical to  build  energy  sources  that  directly 
convert  thermonuclear  plasma  to  elec- 
tricity without  going  to  steam  first. 

SUPPORT    BY    CONGRESS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy and  the  Congress  have  supported  this 
program  since  the  mid-1950's  and  have 
appropriated  over  $400  million  through 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  fiscal  year  1972  rec- 
ommendation is  for  $29.8  million. 

FUSION    RESEARCH    FINANCING    FACTS 

In  its  fiscal  year  1972  estimate  of  what 
could  be  profitably  spent,  the  CTR  branch 
of  AEC's  Research  Division  requested 
$34.3  million.  This  request  was  reduced 
by  AEC  to  $29.8  million,  which  OMB  ap- 
proved for  the  budget.  It  is  clear  that  the 
executive  branch  recognizes  the  value  of 
CTR  research 

It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
doubling  or  tripling  the  CTR  budget 
would  be  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility when  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram only  requested  15  percent  more 
than  they  received.  Furthermore.  CTR 
was  the  only  program  in  the  AEC's  phys- 
ical research  category  which  received  a 
substantial  increase  over  fiscal  year  1971. 
$1.8  million.  Five  other  programs  were 
reduced  substantially  and  one  was  in- 
creased $60,000. 

FUSION  BESEABCH  STATUS 

Fusion  research  is  at  a  critical  point. 
For  the  past  25  years,  research  has  been 
directed  toward  experiments  to  produce, 
to  heat,  and  to  study  thermonuclear 
plasmas.  Many  approaches  and  devices 
have  been  imder  study.  Among  these  are 
magnetic  mirror  systems,  steady  state  to- 
roidal systems,  pulsed  high-beta  pinch 
systems,  and  laser  initiated  systems. 

All  the  approaches  have  one  factor  in 
common — to  initiate  a  true  thermonu- 
clear reaction  by  fusing  the  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  plasma.  This  means  temper- 
atures of  between  50  and  100  million  de- 
grees and  a  plasma  density  that  ap- 
proaches currents  of  millions  of  amperes. 
Once  the  plasma  is  generated,  it  must  be 
confined  for  a  significant  fraction  of  a 
second. 

SCIENTmC   rEASIBILJTT 

Fusion  research  is  close  to  achieving 
the  three  above-mentioned  requirements 
simultaneously.  Each  of  the  three^tem- 
perature,  density,  containment — htis 
been  obtained  separately  and  some  in 
pairs.  It  is  expected  that  when  several 
new  devices  are  completed,  the  milestone 
called  scientific  feasibility  will  be 
reached.  This  should  be  by  about  1975.  or 
earlier. 

TBCHNICAL   FSA8IBn.ITT 

At  that  time,  and  only  at  that  time, 
can  CTR  research  be  directed  toward 
what  then  appears  to  be  the  most  prwn- 
Ising  route.  At  that  time  plans  will  be 
developed  to  build  two  or  perhaps  three 
different  reactors  to  demonstrate  the  at- 
tairunent  of  technical  feasibility.  Tech- 
nical feasibility  wiU  be  demonstrated  by 
a  net  output  of  energy.  Another  major 
factor  which  needs  to  be  learned  will  be 
an  indication  of  "start-up"  energy.  Any 


reactor  system  that  requires  thousands 
of  megawatts  to  go  into  operation  could 
prove  impractical.  Materials  testing  for 
specific  systems  could  also  be  accom- 
plished in  these  demonstraticHi  reactors. 
The  top  researchers  in  the  CTR  field 
give  a  best  estimate  of  about  1985  for 
technical  feasibility  to  be  demonstrated. 

ECONOMIC  FEASIBILrrT 

Economic  feasibility  must  follow  tech- 
nical fesisibility  like  day  follows  night. 
A  fusion  system  that  cannot  compete 
economically  will  not  be  built.  It  will 
take  about  two  demonstration  reactors, 
considerably  more  sophisticated  than 
those  built  to  demonstrate  technical  fea- 
sibility to  ascertain  the  economics  of  fu- 
sion. We  can  expect  such  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  period  from  1995  to  2005. 

MISPLACED  RELIANCE  ON  FUSION 

To  summarize,  those  who  cry  "fusion 
now."  are  either  unaware  of  the  facts 
concerning  CTR  or  for  some  inexpUcable 
reason  are  deliberately  misleading  the 
public. 

If  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor 
is  not  ready  for  commercial  operation  by 
1980,  from  what  other  source  will  the 
United  States  derive  the  electrical  energy 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  conserv- 
atively estimated  to  be  at  least  twice  the 
demand  today  ? 

Those  who  are  opposing  all  present 
generation  nuclear  reactors  today,  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  the  environment, 
probably  can  be  expected  to  be  heard 
from  again  when  fusiwi  approaches 
reality.  What  then? 

Without  responsible  consideration  of 
the  available  alternatives,  a  misguided 
vote  on  this  crucial  energy  question  could 
doom  our  Nation;  without  adequate 
power  we  shall  have  no  economic  vitality, 
no  jobs,  no  recognizable  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  no  improvement  in  our  environ- 
mental quality. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  9388,  and 
in  particular  the  proposed  authorization 
of  $120  million  for  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor — MLFBR — program. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
program  because  of  a  study  presently 
being  carried  out  by  Texas  A.  It  M.  Uni- 
versity. The  acronym  for  this  program  is 
Nuplex.  Nuplex  is  defined  as  a  very  large 
complex  consisting  of  a  nuclear  power 
reactor,  electric  production,  water  de- 
salination, chemical  processing  and  pro- 
duction, agriculture,  and  associated  ac- 
tivities— a  new  and  much  larger  dimen- 
sion in  totally  interrelated  enterprises 
based  on  low-cost,  abundant  electricity 
and  water. 

The  purpose  of  the  Nuplex  study  is  to 
explore  the  potentialities  for  the  State 
of  Texas  of  new  and  very  large  concen- 
trated sources  of  electric  power,  desalted 
sea  water,  and  the  many  chemicals  which 
can  be  produced  in  associated  operati(Xis. 
The  unprecedented  size  of  such  energy 
centers  together  with  a  vastly  upgraded 
technology  in  desalting  and  in  nuclear 
energy  generation  allows  one  to  project 
lower  costs  and  unusual  methods  for 
using  ttie  plant  output.  Scune  of  these 
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are  closely  related  to  possible  solutions 
for  the  great  problems  of  our  time:  ef- 
ficient food  production  and  distribution, 
wise  utilization  of  the  envircHiment,  anci 
more  social  and  economic  opportunity 
for  large  groups  of  peo];rie. 

The  university  is  challenged  by  the 
many  qxiestions  raised  by  such  a  concept 
and  the  opportunity  of  service  through 
research  and  education  in  the  several 
areas  in  which  the  institution  has  a 
proven  capability. 

Phase  I  of  the  Nuplex  study  seeks  to 
Identify  those  areas  in  which  additional 
research  is  needed  to  provide  basic  de- 
sign criteria  for  the  Nuplex.  The  work 
of  phase  I  has  been  divided  into  eight 
technical  areas: 

First.  Nuclear  energy. 

Second.  Electric  power  production. 

Third.  Desalination  and  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

Fourth.  Crop  production  and  crop 
ecology. 

Fifth.  Water  resources. 

Sixth.  Byproducts  and  ecology. 

Seventh.  Socioeconomic  considerations. 

Eighth.  Systems  management  and 
engineering. 

I.  NUCLZAR  ENXaCT 

Unique  among  energy  resources  are 
uranium  and  thoriimi  which  have  only 
one  major  use:  the  production  of  energy. 
All  other  energy  resources  have  other 
value  as  raw  materials  for  manufactured 
products.  The  Nuplex  concept  is  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  growth  and  evolution, 
over  the  past  20  years,  of  nuclear  energy 
as  a  prime  energy  source.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  problems  that  are 
basic  to  the  Nuplex  have  been,  or  will 
eventually  be.  solved  in  order  to  satisfy 
future  electrical  energy  requirements. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  to- 
day s  nuclear  reactors  can  be  scaled  up 
to  Nuplex  size  with  decreased  unit  energy 
cost.  The  nuclear  reactor  design  and  type 
selected  for  a  Nuplex  will  depend  on  the 
temperature  required  in  the  Nuplex  elec- 
trically, water  desalting  and  chemical 
production  systems. 

The  potential  reduction  in  unit  energy 
cost  possible  with  the  scale-up  of  current 
nuclear  reactor  plants  concepts  makes 
it  desirable  to  consider  nuclear  energy  as 
the  prime  energy  source  In  the  Nuplex. 
Present  estimates  Indicate  that  near- 
term  nuclear  reactor  powerplant  outputs 
may  be  increased  considerably  by  simply 
increasing  present  reactor  sizes.  A  con- 
siderable development  effort  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  is  already  un- 
derway toward  achieving  lower  electric- 
ity costs  via  "scale-up"  of  near-term 
reactors  and  the  long-term  development 
of  new  reactor  concepts  for  single  pur- 
pose electric  utility  plants.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  design  problems  are  rela- 
tively insensitive  to  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  generated  power  or  steam,  except  as 
to  the  temperature  of  the  delivered 
steam. 

In  considering  a  dual  purpose  reactor 
for  a  Nuplex.  the  choice  of  the  reactor 
type,  near  term  or  far  term,  will  largely 
depend  on  the  desired  ratio  between  elec- 
tricity and  water.  That  is,  the  potential 
for  higher  temperatures  in  develop- 
mental reactors  might  not  have  as  large 
an  economical  advantage  as  a  reactor 


with  a  long-lived  nuclear  fuel  operating 
at  a  lower  temperature,  if  the  electricity 
to  water  ratio  is  low. 

This  generalization  must  be  tempered 
with  two  basic  considerations:  First,  far- 
term  technology  reactors  offer  more  po- 
tential for  operating  at  high  steam  plant 
temperatures  with  attendant  electric 
generation  eflBciency  Improvements,  and 
undoubtedly,  this  will  be  the  direction  of 
the  main  thrust  of  the  nuclear  industry ; 
second,  far-term  technology  reactors  may 
offer  inherent  cost  advantages  over  the 
present  near-term  reactors. 

Finally,  current  feasibility  studies  of 
nuclear  powered  plants,  considering  both 
single  and  dual  purpose  desalination,  lead 
to  the  coiKlusion  that  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor, far  term  or  near  term,  should  be 
of  the  indirect  cycle  type  with  a  heat 
exchanger  or  steam  boiler  between  the 
nuclear  reactor  and  the  electric  evapo- 
rator complex.  This  is  extremely  impor- 
tant from  an  operational  point  of  view, 
since  the  steam  generator  acts  as  a  buffer 
between  the  reactor  and  the  generator 
or  desalting  plant.  Relatively  simple  con- 
trol systems,  already  developed,  will  be 
satisfactory. 

n.    RJSCTRIC    POWH    mODUCnON 

The  scale-up  of  present  day  reactors 
and  the  development  of  advanced  con- 
cepts for  power  generation  and  the  pre- 
dicted low  energy  costs  would  make  a 
Nuplex  type  project  profitable.  However, 
equally  important  is  the  plant  factor  of 
the  Nuplex  loads.  The  highest  possible 
plant  factor — 0.90  or  better — can  only  be 
achieved  through  careful  planning  of  the 
Nuplex  industrial  mix,  the  Irrigation  pro- 
cedures, and  the  appropriate  assurances 
of  the  continuity  of  supply  of  power,  wa- 
ter, and  steam.  Reliability  analysis  of 
alternative  system  arrangements  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance. 

The  feasibility  of  operation  of  dual 
purpose  plants  to  accommodate  varia- 
tions in  demand  is  another  area  where 
investigations  will  be  of  value. 

The  growing  demand  for  electric 
power  and  the  addition  of  new  gen- 
erating ca{>acity  to  meet  the  increase  is 
a  continuous  process.  Electric  power  de- 
mand has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  8  percent  per  year,  a  doubling 
every  10  years. 

Generating  unit  sizes  have  also  con- 
tinuously increased  over  the  years.  A 
200-megawatt  electrical  generator  was 
the  average  size  In  1963.  while  1,300- 
megawatt  electrical  units  are  now  un- 
der construction  at  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Cumberland  plant. 

Typical  of  the  increasing  trend  of  re- 
placing the  conventional  steam  genera- 
tors by  nuclear  steam  supply  systems,  the 
Cumberland  plant  uses  two  trolling  water 
reactors  as  its  heat  source.  This  trend 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  increase  in 
fossil  fuel  costs  and  a  decrease  in  the 
unit  capital  costs  of  nuclear  plants,  eis 
well  as  by  the  relative  abundance  of  nu- 
clear fuels  as  compared  with  fossil  fuel 
reserves.  Further,  fossil  fuels  have  al- 
ternate uses  as  chemical  bases  while  nu- 
clear fuels  do  not.  In  1967,  nuclear  power 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  total 
capacity  on  order  in  the  United  States. 
Present  day  reactor  technology  Is  based 
on  light  water  types  producing  saturated 


steam  at  al)out  500  to  550  degrees  Fahren- 
heit— as  described  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

SEA    WATER    DESALINATION    PLANTS 

Desalting  sea  water  to  provide  new 
freshwater  resources  for  the  arid  regions 
of  the  world  hsis  been  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  interest  since  the  beginning  of 
this  decade. 

Among  the  processes  investigated, 
evaporation  has  been  foimd  to  be  the 
most  practical.  Multistage  fiash  evapo- 
ration plants  have  been  designed  to  use 
low-grade  steam  at  about  250  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  limitation  on  temper- 
ature being  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  scale  and  corrosion  prevention. 

More  recently,  multieffect — multistage 
flash  evaporation  and  combination  ver- 
tical-tube— multistage  fltush  evaporation 
designs  seem  to  be  promising  as  a  mesuis 
for  large-scale  sea-water  desalting.  This 
technology  is  described  in  greater  de- 
tail in  chapter  III. 

OUAL-PURPOSE     POWER /WATER     PLANTS 

Comparing  the  steam  conditions  re- 
quired for  power  production  and  for  sea- 
water  desalting,  it  seems  that  a  power- 
plant  receiving  steam  at  500-550  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  exhausting  it  at  250  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  to  a  sea  water  evapo- 
rator would  combine  the  production  of 
both  commodities  in  one  plant.  Such  a 
dual-purpose  plant  has  definite  economic 
advantages  over  separate  power  and  wa- 
ter plants  of  the  same  production  ca- 
pacities. 

NnPLKX    TYPE   POWER/WATER    PLANT 

Economic  advantages  could  be  ob- 
tained from  establishing  a  Nuplex  as  a 
regional  development  project.  The  pow- 
er, water,  and  steam  requirements  of  the 
Nuplex  can  only  be  determined  after  the 
sizes  and  types  of  industries  have  been 
selected,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  electri- 
cal requirements  will  probably  be  larger 
than  2,000  megawatts  electrical. 

PLANT    CYCLE 

The  Nuplex  "s  power  and  water  require- 
ments would  then  determine  whether 
or  not  the  electrical  power  could  be  pro- 
duced by  a  back-pressure  turbine  ex- 
hausting low-pressure  steam  to  the  de- 
salting plant  for  the  production  of  fresh 
water.  If  additional  power  is  required 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  wa- 
ter output,  a  condensing  turbine  could 
be  used  to  generate  the  additional  power. 
If.  however,  it  is  desired  to  produce  addi- 
tional fresh  water  while  maintaining  the 
constant  electric  power  output,  a  high- 
pressure  steam  bypass  to  the  desalting 
plant  could  be  utilized  to  produce  the 
additional  fresh  water. 

in     DESALINATION    AND    CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING 

The  Nuplex  concept  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  considerable  economy  can 
be  realized  by  the  wedding  of  four  usually 
independent  functions,  nuclear  electric 
power,  agriculture,  sea  water  desalina- 
tion  and   industry. 

In  spite  of  over  15  years  of  rather  ex- 
tensive research,  there  is  still  no  method 
that  competes  seriously  with  the  various 
forms  of  evaporation  for  sea  water  de- 
salination on  a  large  scale.  Freezing 
processes  cannot  be  scaled  readily  to 
large  sizes.  Reverse  osmosis  cannot  now 
produce  potable  water  from  sea  water  in 
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a  single  stage,  and  even  if  it  could,  it 
does  not  benefit  greatly  in  cost  per  unit 
of  size  by  scale  up  to  very  large  capacities. 

Evaporation  equipment,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  vessels  and  heat  trans- 
fer equipment,  can  be  scaled  to  large 
size  with  considerable  confidence  and 
with  great  reduction  in  investment  per 
unit  of  production. 

The  operating  cost  of  a  large  evapora- 
tion plant  con-sists  principally  of  heat 
and  capital  co.sts  Considerable  question 
.surrounds  the  figures  of  20  to  30  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  often  quoted  for  very 
large  plants.  These  costs  depend  greatly 
on  what  price  one  places  on  the  heat 
taken  from  the  powerplant.  In  general, 
the  higher  the  temperature  of  steam  fed 
to  the  desalination  plant  the  greater  its 
value.  Capital  costs  are  ^Iso  open  to 
question  in  that  very  optimistic  values 
for  the  cost  of  money  have  been  as- 
sumed. Even  so.  for  desalted  water  to  be- 
come extremely  attractive  for  agricul- 
tural use.  its  cost  miist  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

The  largest  smple  capital  cost  is  in 
heat  transfer  surface,  and  the  ir^ain  op- 
portunity for  reducing  tliis  investment  is 
by  finding  cheaper  heat  transfer  mate- 
rials or  in  finding  a  more  rapid  way  to 
transfer  heal.  Limiting  factors  in  all 
such  considerations  are  the  corrosive 
nature  of  sea  water  and  its  tendency  to 
deposit  scale  on  heal  transfer  surfaces. 

One  very  promising  approach,  that  has 
not  been  extensively  developed,  is  the 
use  of  direct  contact  heat  transfer.  Sev- 
eral variations  have  been  proposed  and 
others  are  possible,  but  all  employ  an 
immiscible  hquid.  such  as  a  hydrocarbon, 
to  transfer  heat.  The  advantages  are  ob- 
vious. With  no  metallic  heat  transfer, 
surface  scale  and  corrosion  are  virtually 
eliminated.  The  equipment,  then,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  vessels.  Further- 
more, heat  transfer  rates  are  greatly  in- 
creased. The  principal  limitation  seems  to 
be  that  no  one  knows  how  to  design  such 
equipment  on  a  large  scale. 

In  considering  nuclear  desalination 
systems  of  this  size,  one  cannot  ignore 
the  interactions  with  the  environment. 
Careful  study  must  be  made  of  concen- 
trated brine  disposal  and  heat  dissipa- 
tion. Is  is  more  economical  to  produce  a 
slightly  concentrated  brine  and  dilute 
tills  with  even  larger  volumes  of  sea  wa- 
ter prior  to  disposal,  or  is  it  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  a  much  smaller  vol- 
ume of  highly  concentrated  brine  which, 
incidentally,  could  serve  as  feed  to  certain 
processes  in  the  industrial  complex? 

No  plants  built  thus  far  have  greatly 
concentrated  the  feed  water,  though  it 
may  turn  out  this  is  the  optimum  way 
to  operate.  It  is  interesting  that  varia- 
tions in  the  direct  contact  systems  men- 
tioned above  could  easily  produce  satu- 
rated brine. 

Heat  dissipation  might  not  be  a  prob- 
lem in  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer 
some  problem  would  almost  certainly  ex- 
ist. A  possible  solution  would  be  to  form 
a  checkerboard  pattern  of  cooling  ponds 
and  agricultural  areas.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  favorably  modifying  the 
temperature  In  bath  winter  and  summer. 
These  ponds  must  be  sealed  to  prevent 
saline  contamination  of  the  agricultural 
areas.  Serious  consideration  must  also  be 


given  to  water  intakes  to  prevent  undue 
disrturbance  of  the  inlet  areas  and  also  to 
prevent  cMitamination  of  the  feed  water. 

IV.  CROP  PRODUCTION  AND  CROP  ECOLOCT 

Inexpensive,  abundant  energy-  is  the 
foundation  of  efficient  food  production  in 
agriculture.  The  Nuplex  concept  suggests 
how  energy  can  be  produced  and  used 
to  achieve  such  a  goal.  But,  apricultu'a! 
research  has  not  concentrated  on  the 
technical  and  scientific  questions  that 
come  up  in  connection  with  highly  or- 
ganized, energy-rich,  futuristic  methods 
for  growing  food  plants.  How  to  use  the 
desalinized  water  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  how  to  create  an  ideal  environment 
for  plants,  and  how  to  utilize  byproducts 
and  waste  heat  in  crop  production  are 
relevant  sample  questions  which  are  con- 
sidered in  detail  a-s  research  challenges. 
Also,  we  find  that  food  production  re- 
search in  general  can  be  modernized  to 
match  the  level  of  technology  represent- 
ed by  the  energy  production  in  a  Nuplex. 

The  Nuplex  concept  and  its  study  open 
up  a  new  world  of  ideas  and  possibilities 
that  must  be  explored  quantitatively,  by 
prediction  and  modeling,  preferably  by 
computer  methods.  For  many  students, 
particularly  in  agriculture  and  in  ap- 
plied biology,  this  is  still  a  novelty.  By 
participating  in  the  Nuplex  research, 
students  will  learn  about  computer  simu- 
lation of  cropping  systems.  This  would- 
be  a  much  needed  step  forward  in  the 
opportunities  the  university  now  affords 
ui  the  area  of  crop  ecology  and  produc- 
tion. 

The  size  and  complexity  of  the  pro- 
posed Nuplex  agricultural  system  require 
not  only  simulation  on  paper  but  also 
realistic  tests  of  the  model  results.  These 
tests  are  best  done  in  an  artificial  but 
controlled  environment  with  stands  of 
real  plants.  Conventional  growth  cham- 
bers, greenhouses,  and  field  plots  cannot 
fill  this  need.  Agricultursd  production  re- 
search at  the  university  would  acquire  a 
new  dimension  if  an  en\'ironmental  fa- 
cility, comparable  in  sophistication  to 
those  used  in  engineering  research,  were 
to  be  built  as  part  of  the  Nuplex  research 
effort. 

The  Nuplex  idea,  with  its  very  high 
capital  and  technology  input,  forces  us 
to  conceive  and  specify  the  optimum  en- 
vironment for  plant  growth  and  food 
production,  in  contrast  to  the  adaptive 
approach  that  now  characterizes  much 
research  in  agi-onomy.  It  also  stimulates 
the  conception  of  unconventional  meth- 
ods of  environment  control. 

SPECIFIC    RESEARCH    TOPICS 

Controlled  delivery  of  water  or  nutri- 
ent solutions  to  plants  without  waste. 

It  is  an  error  to  accept  .statements  that 
water  derived  from  desalination  is  just 
another  source  of  irrigation  water.  Salt- 
free  water,  free  of  particulate  matter  and 
other  trash,  could  be  used  in  water  deliv- 
ery systems  that  are  much  more  efBclent 
than  those  generally  used  In  conven- 
tional irrigation. 

Tliere  are  two  attractive  possibilities. 
The  first  is  trickle  irrigation,  in  which 
a  small-bore  perforated  pipe  is  laid  in  a 
furrow  to  deliver  water  uniformly  and 
frequently,  perhaps  even  continuously. 
The  delivery  can  be  regulated  to  match 
plant  requirements  almost  exactly,  thus 


eUminating  waste  by  seepage  and  main- 
taining an  optimum  condition  for  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  distilled  water  re- 
mains in  closed  conduits  until  it  reaches 
the  roots  and  it  can  be  fortified  with 
nutrients  if  required.  A  great  advantage 
of  a  trickle  system  is  that  it  could  also 
be  used  to  enrich  the  atmosphere  around 
the  leaves  with  carbon  dioxide.  Trickle 
irrigation  is  novel,  but  data  from  Israel 
reported  in  1969  show  a  doubling  of  crop 
yields  with  less  water  use  than  usual. 

Trickle  irrigation  still  results  in  some 
waste  of  water  by  surface  evaporation 
This  loss  can  be  avoided  by  subirrigation. 
in  which  a  perforated  or  porous  tube  is 
buried  and  water  delivered  under  pres- 
sure. Salt  accumulation  above  the  tube 
and  clogging  have  made  this  method  im- 
practical up  to  now.  Studies  in  the  Lub- 
bock. Tex.,  area  showed  that  water  re- 
quirements could  be  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent, when  subirrigation  was  used  in 
cotton  production.  Also,  more  recent 
work  there  demonstrates  that  there  are 
ways  to  avoid  clogging.  A  large  and  con- 
stant supply  of  desalted  water  gives  a 
new  look  to  this  old  problem. 

In  both  cases  we  need  to  study  the 
problem  in  depth  to  provide  design 
criteria  for  the  dimensions  of  the  tubing 
and  its  grid  and  for  the  optimizaticMi  of 
the  water  conditions  in  the  root  zone. 
These  findings  should  then  be  verified 
in  experiments  with  plants  to  document 
both  plant  resiwnse  and  water  use,  so 
that  we  can  determine  how  much  poten- 
tial increase  in  plant  production  can  be 
obtsuned  from  a  given  supply  of  pure 
water. 

Humidiflcation  of  the  above-ground 
environment  plants. 

E!ngineers  and  plant  scientists  have 
known  for  some  time  that  watering  the 
roots  of  plants  does  not  necessarily  in- 
sure the  most  favorable  environment  for 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  In  sunny,  warm 
weather  the  volume  of  water  evaporated 
by  a  crop  is  so  great  that  a  partial  dry- 
ing of  the  plant  occurs,  so  that  growth 
is  slowed  down  during  the  better  part  of 
the  day. 

In  conventional,  irrigated  agriculture 
this  is  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life.  With  the 
availability  of  piped  pure  water  we  can 
look  into  alternatives  such  as  dispersing 
water  in  the  leaf  canopy  in  the  form  of 
mist,  fog  or  foam.  This  must  be  done 
without  cutting  off  the  essential  fiow  of 
light  to  the  leaves.  Little  is  known  about 
the  possibilities  of  misting,  fogging  or 
foaming,  but  at  least  one  report  shows  a 
120-f>ercent  increase  in  tomato  yield 

V.     WATER     RESOTTRCES 

The  economic  and  population  growth 
of  Texas  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
use  of  natural  resources,  especially  water. 
Evidence  clearly  establishes  that  the  use 
of  fresh  water  supplies  is  proceeding  at 
a  greater  rate  than  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  natural  processes.  The  concept 
of  the  Nuplex  offers  the  interesting  pos- 
sibility of  considering  saline  water 
sources  as  potentially  large,  new  and 
unrestricted  fresh  water  resources. 

A  Nuplex  which  produces  distilled 
water  may  be  a  realistic  alternative  for 
conventional  water  supplies,  particularly 
for  water  resources  developed  by  im- 
portation. Water  developed  by  the 
Nuplex  could  be  considered  new  water 
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and  would  not  have  the  historical  and 
legal  claims  associated  with  present 
water  resources.  In  s«ne  respects,  the 
Nuplex  water  may  be  more  desirable, 
and,  therejfore.  more  valuable  than  water 
of  natural  origin. 

The  study  of  the  Nuplex  concept,  and 
the  choices  it  offers,  provide  faculty  and 
students  with  a  real  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore how  important  natural  resources, 
such  as  water,  can  be  used,  altered  or 
managed  to  the  maximum  benefit  of 
mankind. 

SPBCmC    RiaSCABCH    TOPICS 

Pour  research  areas  in  water  resources 
development  have  been  identified  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  economic  comparison  of  the  Nuplex 
water  production  with  other  water 
sources  should  be  made.  For  example,  in 
water  development  plans  for  south  and 
west  Texas,  diversions  from  east  Texas  or 
from  the  lower  Mississippi  were  sug- 
gested. These  sources  and  proposals  for 
water  development  should  be  compared 
to  the  Nuplex  and  the  desalted  water  it 
produces.  In  this  research  the  goals  would 
be  to:  First,  identify  water  developments 
and  water  qualities  which  would  provide, 
in  south  Texas  the  amounts  of  water 
equivalent  to  those  producible  In  a  Nu- 
plex :  second,  measure  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing these  alternative  water  supplies  and 
compare  them  with  costs  of  producing 
water  in  the  Nuplex,  and  third,  determine 
the  values-in-use  of  the  water  supplies 
for  all  possible  Nuplex  and  off -site  pur- 
poses, agricultural,  municipal,  and  indus- 
trial. 

The  construction  and  testing  of  models 
and  systems  for  handling  the  lau-ge 
volume  of  water  that  the  Nuplex  produces 
is  an  additional  significant  research  op- 
portunity. 

Water  problems  stem  from  the  fact 
that  water  is  usually  not  available  at  the 
time  or  in  the  quantity  or  quality  de- 
manded. Water  resource  planning  has  as 
its  aim  the  resolution  of  conflicts  with 
regard  to  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
availability  of  water,  which  usually  in- 
cludes the  specification  of  required  struc- 
tures and  necessary  operating  rules.  The 
water  planning  aspects  of  the  Nuplex 
would,  thus,  be  a  research  effort  in  itself. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  research,  system 
models  would  be  developed  which  would 
permit  the  analyst  to  ccmslder  the  alter- 
native uses  of  the  various  center  compo- 
nents and  to  identify  those  components 
which  cc«i tribute  most  significantly  to  the 
total  costs  and  benefits. 

An  interesting  example  of  such  re- 
search is  the  possibility  of  providing 
municipal  water  for  the  El  Paso  area. 
The  Nuplex  project  could  supply  water 
directly  to  El  Paso,  using  electrical  energy 
for  pumping  water,  or  the  Nuplex  could 
deliver  water  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande, 
allowing  El  Paso  to  draw  greater  quanti- 
ties of  water  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  under  existing  treaties.  A  systematic 
method  for  resolving  such  questions 
would  be  a  key  research  objective. 

TTiere  are,  of  course,  detailed  questions 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  total 
water  system  that  would  need  to  be  re- 
solved. Models  which  simulate  the  de- 
mands, the  pipelines,  the  valves  and 
pumps  must  be  made  and  used  to  mini- 


mize the  total  cost  of  operation,  and  to 
maximize  its  flexibility  and  efficiency. 

Use  of  relatively  pure  water  from  a 
Nuplex  for  municipal  and  Industrial  use 
creates  special  opportunities  and  perhaps 
some  problems.  Research  is  needed  to 
establish  the  economic  benefit  of  reason- 
ably pure  water,  and  the  cost  as  a  func- 
tion of  purity  must  be  compared  to  the 
benefits  to  laundering  and  food  process- 
ing operations,  for  example. 

There  are  also  potential  problems.  Re- 
search must  show  whether  Nuplex  water 
may  be  deficient  in  mineral  content  for 
consimiption  by  humans  or  animals,  and 
what  measure  must  be  taken  to  overcome 
these  problems.  We  suggest  a  study  of 
the  suitability  for  drinking  purposes  of 
processed  water,  not  omitting  the  pos- 
sible presence  of  any  toxic  or  harmful 
compounds  that  may  result  from  the 
heating  of  sea  water  or  any  other  aspect 
of  its  preparation. 

There  will  be  research  questions  asso- 
ciated with  the  storage  of  Nuplex  water 
It  will  be  necessary  flrst  of  all  to  deter- 
mine the  storage  capacity  which  will  be 
needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
system.  Storage  will  be  required  for  flow 
regulation  when  the  output  from  the 
plant  varies  and  when  use  and  output  do 
not  coincide.  Storage  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  provide  backup  hydroelectric 
power  for  the  powerplant  In  case  of  nu- 
clear or  primary  electric  powerplant  fail- 
ure. Storage  capacity  for  the  agricultural 
enterprise  would  be  particularly  large, 
perhaps  as  much  as  30  billion  gallons. 

VI.    BTP»O0IJCTS    AND    ECOLOGY 

The  basic  byproducts  resulting  from 
the  power-potable  water  units  of  the  Nu- 
plex are  heat  and  concentrated  sea  water. 
Research  approaches  related  to  the  re- 
covery of  a  larger  number  of  chemical 
elements  from  the  concentrated  sea  water 
have  been  suggested.  A  study  on  the  use 
of  the  concentrated  brine  for  brine 
shrimp  culture  is  presented.  The  inter- 
face between  the  Nuplex  and  the  ecology 
of  the  area  influenced  by  the  Nuplex  is 
discussed.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cool- 
ing water  effluent  from  the  Nuplex.  after 
proper  cooling,  could  possibly  be  used  to 
purge  a  bay  area  and  thereby  create  a 
more  stable  and  cleaner  environment  for 
the  biota,  plant,  and  animal  life  of  the 
bay.  Pood  processing  with  the  power, 
steam,  and  water  produced  by  the  Nu- 
plex has  been  recognized  as  a  potential 
adjunct  to  the  agricultural  systems  of  the 
Nuplex. 

The  basic  raw  materials  needed  by  the 
power  generation  and  potable  water  pro- 
duction imits  of  the  Nuplex  are  sea  water 
and  uranium.  Sea  water  is  used  both  as 
cooling  water  and  as  a  source  of  potable 
water  through  evaporation  and  subse- 
quent condensation.  About  7x  10"  gallons 
of  sea  water  will  be  required  dally  by  the 
Nuplex.  Of  this  volume.  5x10'  gallwis 
will  be  used  as  cooling  water.  1  x  10*  gal- 
lons will  become  potable  water  and  1  x  10" 
gallons  will  become  concentrated  sea 
water,  containing  approximately  70  parts 
per  thousand  dissolved  solids. 

The  site  selected  for  the  intake  of  this 
large  volume  of  sea  water  is  important 
both  to  the  ecology  of  the  sea,  at  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  pumping  site,  and  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  obtained.  Shallow 


bays  would  result  in  more  polluted  water 
than  the  open  sea.  Likewise,  the  ecology 
of  shallow  bays  of  limited  volume  would 
be  adversely  infiuenced  by  the  daily  re- 
moval of  7  X 10"  gallons  of  water. 

The  two  chief  bsrproducts  of  the 
Nuplex  are  concentrated  sea  water  and 
heat.  The  heat  must  either  be  utilized  by 
the  other  components  of  the  Nuplex  or 
discharged  to  the  environment  without 
adversely  Infiuencing  the  ecology  of  the 
environment  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  Nuplex. 

The  concentrated  brine  contains  a  host 
of  chemicals  and,  therefore,  has  poten- 
tial economic  value.  The  residues  of  the 
concentrated  brine  will  eventually  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  sea.  However,  such 
a  process  must  be  controlled  so  as  not 
to  destroy  or  severely  damage  the  biota 
of  the  area  receiving  the  concentrated 
sea  water. 

Vn.    SOClOeCONOMIC    CONStDEXATIONS 

TTie  availabiUty  of  large  quantities  of 
electricity  and  water  provided  by  a 
Nuplex  would  cause  monumental  socio- 
economic changes  to  take  place  in  the 
geographical  location  of  the  facility. 
Those  new  agricultural  and  Industrial 
activities  that  are  dependent  on  energy 
or  water  resources  would  gravitate  to  the 
area.  This  new  economic  pull  of  energy 
and  water  with  new  and  different  types 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  activities 
would  change  the  entire  economy  of  the 
area  and  would  be  responsible  for  creat- 
ing agricultural  and  industrial  enter- 
prises that  do  not  presently  exist.  A  ma- 
jor Impact  would  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  upgrading  the  lives  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  people  influenced  by  the 
Nuplex. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  reality  of  econom- 
ic interdependencles  that  any  new  devel- 
opable resource  added  to  an  economic 
system,  region,  or  area  will  have  reper- 
cussions which  directly  and  indirectly 
influence  every  aspect  of  the  economic 
system  and  of  the  society  which  depends 
on  the  economic  system.  When  the  new 
"exogenous  Influence"  is  In  the  nature 
of  such  a  profoimdly  Important  indus- 
trial and  consumer  input  as  a  new  souree 
of  power  and  a  major  new  source  of  clean 
fresh  water,  the  Impact  on  the  entire 
economic  system  in  which  this  occurs 
can  be  used  to  change  the  economic  and 
social  characteristics  of  the  selected  area. 
The  desirable  effects  will  be  all  those 
associated  with  the  greater  availability 
and  lower  cost  of  higher  quality  inputs. 
These  forces  will  tend  to  result  in  high- 
er wages,  better  living  conditions,  great- 
er returns  on  investment,  and  a  general 
expansion  of  the  economy. 

The  actual,  real  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy which  would  result  from  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Nuplex  in  any  area  or 
region  would  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  alteration  of  the  previously  existing 
input  and  output  cost  factors  in  that 
region.  The  actual  economic  impact  of 
the  Nuplex  will  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  what  it  has  to  offer  in  pow- 
er, water,  minerals  from  the  sea,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  industrial  Inputs  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  of  the  same  things 
available  through  conventional  means 
and  conventional  markets.  This  conclu- 
sion, however,  assumes  that  social  bene- 
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flts  and  private  market  conditions  vir- 
tually reflect  each  other  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  Consideration  will  also 
be  given  to  the  potentialities  of  the  Nu- 
plex from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public 
or  social  beneflt  point  of  view,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  point  of  view  of  the  private 
economy  at  relative  prices. 

Vm.    SYSTEMS    ENCINETRINC   AND    MANAGEMENT 

Nuplex  is  a  mammoth  project  and  a 
highly  complex  system.  Prom  a  systems 
management  and  engineering  stand- 
point, nothing  of  comparable  size  and 
complexity  has  been  planned,  designed, 
implemented,  and  operated  as  an  inte- 
grated system  previously.  The  systems 
management  pos.sibillties  in  such  widely 
diverse  areas  as  economic  development, 
resource  management,  regional  analysis, 
process  control,  and  urban  and  environ- 
mental planning  are  almost  limitless. 

If  effective  research  is  to  be  conducted 
at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  Nuplex.  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  overall  research  effort  to  develop 
analytical  models  which  characterize 
the  salient  features  of  the  entire  system. 
The  advantages  gained  from  these  mod- 
els are  many.  The  research  on  Nuplex 
will  be  conducted  by  a  number  of  tech- 
nical groups,  each  of  which  will  explore 
an  individual  area  in  detail.  During  the 
early  research  phases,  the  availability 
of  analytical  models  representing  the 
entire  system  will  permit  evaluating  the 
relative  importance  and  priority  of  re- 
search on  various  components  of  the  sys- 
tem, measuring  the  success  in  research 
objectives,  and  establisliing  the  time 
scale  on  which  decisions  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  a  small  sam- 
pling of  a  very  ambitious  program 
planned  by  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

With  fresh  water  supplies  all  but  de- 
pleted in  my  congressional  district  and 
much  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  I  see 
this  program  as  our  possible  salvation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  au- 
thorization and  to  fund  the  program 
fully  in  order  that  our  Nation  may  have 
the  full  benefits  which  will  be  derived 
from  nuclear  energj*. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Hansen)  . 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  flrst  time  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  appear  in  support  of  the  annual 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authoriza- 
tion bill  since  miy  assignment  earUer  this 
year  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  underscore  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson)  ,  and  to  join  him  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  .leadership  role  that 
this  committee  has  played  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  over  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

On  August  2  of  this  year,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will 
observe  its  25th  birthday.  It  is  im- 
portant and  significant  to  note  also  that 
among  its  present  membership  are  two 
of  our  colleagues  who  were  appointed  to 
the  cormnittee  when  it  was  flrst  organized 
on  August  2.  1946,  the  gentleman 
from  California    (Mr.   Holifield)    and 


the     gentleman     from     Illinois      (Mr 
Price) . 

I  would  commend  them  for  their  lead- 
ership over  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
the  committee  has  so  effectively  carried 
the  important  and  awesome  burden  of 
shaping  our  Nation's  nuclear  energy 
programs. 

NTjcLKAR  SArrrr 
Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  important 
and,  I  would  say,  high-priority  programs 
covered  in  the  bill  before  us  is  the  au- 
thorization that  it  contains  $42,940,000 
for  research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  safety.  This  includes  work  on 
light  water  reactor  safety,  fast  breeder 
reactor  safety,  and  techniques  for  long- 
term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes.  A 
great  deal  of  the  important  work  in  the 
water  reactor  safety  research  is  being 
performed  at  the  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station  located  in  Idaho  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
in  Congress. 

The  initial  budget  request  in  this  pro- 
gram was  for  $35,940,000.  the  same 
amount  as  estimated  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Subsequently,  by  amendment 
to  the  request,  the  amount  was  increased 
by  $7,000,000.  $4,000,000  of  which  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  President  Nixon's 
energy  message  of  June  4  and  was  identi- 
fied specifically  to  supplement  plarmed 
work  in  the  field  of  fast  breeder  reactor 
safety. 

Another  pyortion  of  the  increase  re- 
quested was  identified  for  research  and 
development  related  to  the  proposed  na- 
tional r-idioactive  waste  repository  to  be 
located  at  Lyons.  Kans..  more  than  dou- 
bling research  and  develooment  funds  for 
long-term  storage  of  radioactive  wastes. 
The  initial  amount  of  $850,000  was  in- 
crcT.sed  to  $1 ,850.000. 

The  Joint  Committee  fully  endorses 
this  increase  in  funding. 

During  fiscal  venr  1971.  exnerimental 
data  were  developed  in  the  light  water 
safetv  research  program  relative  to 
emergency  core  cooling  in  a  small  test 
model.  A  snecial  task  force  was  anoolnted 
within  the  repul<itory  staff  to  studv  the 
anplicabilitv  of  these  data  to  the  safetv  of 
reactors  in  operation,  under  construction, 
and  those  imdergoing  licensing  review. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  review,  interim 
criteria  were  developed  by  the  ABC  regu- 
latory staff  for  the  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  design  of  emergency  core 
cooling  systems  for  these  reactors. 

The  committee  report  comments  upon 
this  develooment  and  I  shall  not  discuss 
it  in  detail  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  conducting  analytical  and 
exnerimental  light  water  safetv  research 
over  a  oeriod  of  venrs  In  fact,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
proeram  in  the  1950's. 

The  results  of  these  research  and  devel- 
ooment prosrrams  as  they  become  avail- 
able are  added  to  the  overall  body  of  in- 
formation which  forms  the  basis  for  as- 
sessing the  margins  of  safety  in  reactor 
designs.  Conservatism  in  interpreting 
such  data  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
AEC  licensing  evaluations.  This  ap- 
proach, coupled  with  redundancy  and 
diversity  of  safety-related  components 
has  resulted  in  the  enviable  safety  record 


of  the  nuclear  power  industry— no  mem- 
ber of  the  public  has  ever  been  injured  as 
a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  a 
civiUan  power  reactor  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program. 

I  would  only  add  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee reviews  both  the  AECs  safety  re- 
search program  and  its  licensing  pro- 
gram. We  have  always  insisted  that 
safety  is  the  paramount  consideration 
in  the  nuclear  power  program  and  we 
believe  the  Commission  is  carrying  out 
that  mandate. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIBON- 
MENTAL  POLICY  ACT  (NEPA)  (PUBLIC  LAW 
B1-I90I 

Once  NEPA  became  law  on  January  1, 
1970,  there  remained  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  developing  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures for  its  effective  implementation 
on  a  Government-wide  basis  and  within 
each  agency.  The  President  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11514  in  March  of  1970  set- 
ting forth  agency  responsibihties  includ- 
ing the  development  of  procedures  to  in- 
sure timely  public  information  on  F^- 
eral  plans  and  programs  with  environ- 
mental impact.  It  also  set  forth  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality— CEO. 

Certainly  the  most  important  duty, 
from  the  standpoint  of  implementation 
of  the  law,  was  that  of  prer>aring  and 
issuing  guidelines  to  the  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  preparation  of  detailed  en- 
vironmental statements  required  by  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  on  major  Federal  ac- 
tions and  recommendations  or  reports  on 
legislation  significantly  affecting  the  hu- 
man environment.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  on  April  2,  the  AEC  issued  a  state- 
ment of  policy  on  implementing  the  new 
law  relative  to  its  regulator>'  functions 
In  May  1970.  the  CEO  published  its  in- 
terim guidelines  for  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  again,  within  a  month, 
the  AEC  issued  interim  procedures  for 
AEC  operations  a  revised  policy  on  reg- 
ulations to  refiect  net  only  those  guide- 
lines but  the  provisions  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  which 
had  become  law  on  April  3,  1970.  the 
day  after  ABC's  initial  policy  sUtement 
AEC  also  published,  on  June  11.  1970.  in- 
terim procedures  for  implementing  NEPA 
in  its  regulatory  functions  TTiese  were 
further  refined  in  January   1971. 

After  lengthy  consideration  of  com- 
ments on  its  interim  guidelines,  the  CEO 
published  pr(^x)sed  revised  guidelines  on 
January  22.  1971,  again  inviting  com- 
ment. The  final  guidelines  were  adopted 
on  April  21.  1971.  AEC  has  recently  fur- 
ther amended  both  its  regulations  and 
internaJ  procedures  in  the  light  of  these 
final  guidelines. 

An  analysis  of  the  record  will  reveal 
that  the  ABC  has  been  assiduous  in  its 
efforts  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  NEPA  and  conformity  with  the 
guidance  provided  by  the  CEQ  in  its  in- 
ternal operations  and  in  the  regulated 
activities  of  others.  In  its  first  review  of 
the  administraUon  of  this  act.  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  the  ABC  inter- 
preted the  Executive  order  of  Marth  1970 
as  requiring  public  availability  of  draft 
environmental  reports  while  other  agen- 
cies did  not.  The  CEO  interim  guidelines 
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published  in  April  1970  contained  no  such 
provision  and  even  the  final  guidelines 
proposed  in  January  1970  and  adopted 
in  April  1971.  provide  only  that  such 
draft  statements  must  be  available  at 
least  90  days  before  agency  action. 

The  final  guidelines  specifically  exclude 
recommendations  and  proposals  on  leg- 
islation from  that  requirement.  Instead, 
they  provide  that  statements  relative  to 
legislative  proposals  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  when  presented  to  the 
Congress.  The  ABC  has  consistently  fol- 
lowed the  more  liberal  policy  of  mak- 
ing such  statements  publicly  available 
in  draft  form  when  circulated  among 
agencies  for  comment — often  as  much 
as  a  year  before  leglslaUve  action  and 
6  months  before  the  legislation  Is  even 
submitted  to  the  Cbngress.  It  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  dlfBcult  to  understand 
the  criticism  voiced  about  the  way  the 
AEC  has  acted  to  comply  with  NEPA. 
One  might  wonder  aloud.  "What  more 
could  an  agency  do?" 

KXPA — Tin  aoLx  or  congress 

There  has  been  raised  the  issue  of 
compliance  with  the  National  Envlitm- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969 — Public  Law 
91-190.  NEPA.  A  similar  issue  was  raised 
last  year  relative  to  the  88T.  It  appears 
we  shall  be  hearing  much  about  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  that  act. 

This  then  is  an  issue  of  major  signifi- 
cance for  this  body  and.  indeed,  for  the 
entire  Nation,  for  the  course  we  chart 
now  will  be  the  path  for  those  who  fol- 
low. And  we  are  talking  about  essentially 
every  single  piece  of  legislation  which 
will  come  before  us — certainly  almost 
every  money  bill.  If  one  should  have  any 
doubt  about  the  truth  of  that  statement, 
I  Invite  his  attention  to  the  report  issued 
last  month  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Iifarine  and  Fisheries — of  the 
other  body — on  administration  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

The  basic  question  before  us  then  is 
what  do  we  see  as  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  performing  its  legislative  func- 
tion relative  to  assuring  comjdiance 
with  NEPA.  In  particular,  it  is  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  act.  which  requires 
preparation  of  environmental  impact 
statements,  that  should  be  the  focus  of 
our  attention. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
legislation  and  the  history  surrounding 
it  refiect  the  imqualified  intuition  of  the 
Congress  to  assign  this  responsibility  for 
review  of  environmental  effects  of  gov- 
ernment programs  and  licensed  activities 
to  the  executive  branch.  Requiring  exec- 
utive agencies  to  prepare  statements 
assessing  potential  environmental  con- 
sequences of  governmental  acts  is 
intended  to  assure  the  appropriate  con- 
sideration of  environmental  effects 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  those  govern- 
mental actions  to  protect  our  natural 
resources  and  to  develop  an  environ- 
mentally sensitive  bureaucratic  decision- 
making process. 

The  act  placed  the  duty  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  detailed  environmental  state- 
ments on  the  resp(»isib]e  official  to  be 
designated  by  the  varioiK  Federal 
agencies.  It  cOso  requires  oonsullation 
among  the  various  agencies  with  appro- 
priate expertise  on  the  Issue  at,  hand  and 


the  obtaining  of  comments  thereon  by 
such  agencies — Federal.  State,  and 
local — to  assure  the  best  and  most  thor- 
ough coRslderatdon  of  environmental 
questiaas.  The  act  further  established  a 
new  entity— the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality — to  oversee  and  co- 
ordinate these  efforts  aiKl  provide  the 
necessary  direction  by  way  of  guldeUnes 
for  administering  this  statute.  This  has 
been  done  over  the  past  18  months  and. 
as  could  be  anticipated,  it  has  been  a 
complicated  growing  and  learning  proc- 
ess. One  cannot  impose  an  overriding 
new  requirement  on  essentially  the  entire 
governmental  decisionmaking  process 
and  expect  no  problems. 

What  the  Policy  Act  and  the  entire 
history  surrounding  it  do  not  reveal  Is 
the  Intended  role,  if  any,  for  the  Con- 
gress once  the  Executive  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  for  an  environ- 
mental review  and  a  detailed  statement 
has  been  prepared  wiith  appropriate  con- 
sultations and  o(Hislderaition  of  com- 
ments by  others.  I  submit  tl»t  the  Con- 
gress certainly  should  satisfy  Itself  that 
the  procedures  have  been  compiled  with, 
but  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to 
attempt  to  second-guess  each  of  the  sub- 
stantive conclusions  reached  through 
that  thorough  review  by  specialists  in 
these  fields.  Basloally,  this  "102  state- 
ment" is  another  source  of  information — 
a  major  source — upon  which  we  can  rely 
in  reaching  our  conclusions  as  to  how 
we  cast  our  votes.  We  can  accept  or 
reject  that  information.  I  hast«i  to  add 
that  this  Is  no  call  for  abdication  by  the 
Congress  of  Its  responsibility  to  assure 
itself  that  the  right  decision  will  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  facts. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  environmental  evaluation 
was  deliberately  and  wisely  placed  by  the 
Congress  upon  the  executive  branch, 
where  the  expertise  Isiy.  or  is  more  readily 
available.  The  system  adopted  insures 
against  preemptory  action  by  any  single 
agency  through  the  agency  consulta- 
tion-comment provisions,  public  aware- 
ness and  the  oversight  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
Inadequacy  of  performance  of  those 
duties  constitutes  violation  of  the  law, 
subject  to  judicial  correction — a  remedy 
to  which  several  of  our  oomts  have  been 
and  are  presoitly  addressing  their  atten- 
tion. If  we  in  the  Congress  are  to  con- 
tinue to  function  at  all  in  carrying  out 
our  legislative  role,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  conducting  a  de- 
novo  review — either  in  committee  or  in 
Chamber — of  each  of  these  technical 
issues.  I  can  think  of  no  more  effective 
way  to  paralyze  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  to  say  Congress  has  no  role 
in  assuring  compliance  with  the  act. 
Surely  each  committee  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  activities  of  any  agency  can  as- 
sure that  such  agency  is  performing  its 
responsibilities  under  NEPA  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  been  doing  essentially 
this  kind  of  review  for  25  years.  Most  re- 
cenUy,  diu-ing  the  past  2  years,  starting 
before  NEPA  became  law,  we  conducted 
hearings  on  the  environmental  effects  of 
producing  electric  power.  The  4-volume, 
3,200  page  record  is  being  used  as  a  text 
in  several  university  courses  on  environ- 


mental protection.  This  is  just  an  ex- 
ample. Other  committees  have  been 
equally  responsible  in  carrying  out  their 
oversight  fimctlons. 

In  addition,  by  providing  the  essential 
resources,  the  Congress  can  assure  ade- 
quate staffing  of  the  Coimcil  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  which  is  charged  with 
the  difficult  task  of  formulating  and  rec- 
ommending national  environmental  pol- 
icies, including  administration  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  establishment.  By  making 
that  central  executive  entity  administra- 
tively and  technologically  strong,  we  can 
do  much  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
congressional  intent  in  enacting  NEPA. 

As  indicated  at  page  49  of  the  report 
the  committee  is  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $660,000  for  commimity  support  at 
Richland,  Wash.  This  action  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  under  which  the 
AEC  is  to  provide  just  and  reasonable 
support  to  its  former  community. 

The  addition  \&  needed  because  of 
the  severe  economic  distress  in  that  area 
which  was  exacerbated  this  year  by  the 
closing  down  of  the  K-east  production 
reactor  by  the  AEC.  High  unemployment 
has  resulted  in  a  reduced  bond  issue  for 
schools  and  the  defaulting  of  pledges  to 
sustain  the  commimity  hospital.  The 
recommended  additional  funds  wiU  be  al- 
located for  these  two  activities  as  well  as 
for  municipal  operations.  The  Richland 
School  District  would  receive  assistance 
payments  totaling  $350,000.  the  hospital 
would  receive,  through  the  city  of  Rich- 
land, $200,000  and  $110,000  would  be 
made  available  for  municipal  operations. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
yesterday  a  copy  of  a  letter  was  hand 
delivered  to  me  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  ABC,  sent  by  Gov- 
ernor Docking,  dated  July  13.  I  quote 
from  the  letter: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
staff  office  i»a  Informed  me  your  Committee 
haa  voted  to  auttiorize  the  funds  for  the 
ABC  plans  to  proceed  with  construction  of 
the  ABC  waste  depoaltory  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Kansas.  I  also  am  asking  you  to 
supi>ort  opposing  the  Lyons  project  If  the 
bill  should  reaOh  the  Senate  floor. 

If  the  Oongreas  approves  the  ABC  project, 
the  Kansas  Attorney  General  Vem  Miller  Is 
making  preparations  to  file  a  lawsuit  to  holt 
the  project;  I  will  support  him  In  legal 
action. 

That  was  signed  by  Governor  Docking. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  gentieman,  I  would 
say,  makes  a  very  good  case  in  support  of 
hds  position.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  is  another  case  that  illustrates  that 
the  powers  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission as  both  the  promoter  of  nuclear 
power  and  the  regulator  of  nuclear  power 
are  in  confiict. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LBQGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  recently  circulated  a  letter 
urging  us  to  vote  against  the  Mink 
amenxlment.  It  said. 

Arms  control  agreements  being  considered 
at  SALT  call  for  ABM  to  protect  national 
command  centers.  One  of  two  U.S.  warheads 
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essential  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  devel- 
oped without  Cannikin  data.  Dropping  can- 
nikin could  rocwlblock  SALT  progress. 

I  must  respectfully  suggest  that  my 
colleagues  are  mistaken.  The  basic 
Spartan  missile,  which  Is  the  vehicle  for 
which  this  warhead  Is  intended,  would 
be  useful  only  in  an  anti -Chinese  de- 
fense, which  has  been  disowned  by 
President  Nixon.  The  basic  Spartan  con- 
tributes nothing  to  national  command 
center  defense,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of 
anU-Russian  defense. 

Obviously,  if  the  Spartan  is  of  no  use 
against  a  Russian  attack,  it  is  not  worth 
very  much  as  a  bargaining  counter  in 
arms  limitation  talks  vrith  the  Russians. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  Spartan  is  only 
useful  against  a  small  unsophisticated 
attack.  A  heavy  sophisticated  attack, 
which  is  the  only  kind  the  Soviets  would 
ever  send  ag'ainst  us.  would  cut  through 
a  Spartan  defense  like  a  blowtorch 
through  oleomargarine.  That  is  why  we 
have  Sprint  missiles. 

The  Russians  can  penetrate  a  Spartan 
defense  In  any  one  of  a  number  of  ways. 
They  can  use  chaff  to  blind  the  radar 
that  guides  Spartan.  They  can  use  light 
decoys  such  as  balloons  to  confuse  the 
radar.  They  can  use  precursor  warheads 
to  blind  the  radar.  Any  one  of  these 
would  do  the  job,  and  we  can  be  sure  the 
Soviet  attack  plans  call  for  the  use  of  all 
three  at  once. 

In  addition,  the  huge  Spartan  warhead 
itself  will  tend  to  black  out  its  own  radar. 

The  only  ABM  that  has  any  hope  of 
success  Is  the  Sprint  missile,  which  inter- 
cepts at  low  altitudes  where  decoys  do  not 
work  and  blackout  is  ineffective.  Sprint 
still  has  the  problem  of  physical  vulner- 
ability of  its  radar,  but  that  is  not  the 
problwn  before  us  today. 

The  point  is.  Sprint  is  the  only  ABM 
that  has  any  hope  of  working,  and  it 
does  not  need  this  test.  It  does  not  use  a 
flve-megaton  warhead;  it  uses  a  warhead 
about  one-thousandth  that  size. 

It  as  been  said  that  Cannikin  will  cause 
undesirable  environmental  effects.  I  am 
not  qualified  to  pass  on  this.  But  I  cEin  tell 
you  from  a  national  security  standpoint 
that  this  test  is  a  waste  of  money.  We  do 
not  need  this  warhead  and  we  do  not  need 
this  missile.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  a  former  Presidential  science  ad- 
viser. Cannikin  is  a  "pointless  experiment 
in  search  of  an  unnecessary  weapon." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
9388.  which  authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  large  nuclear  energy  gen- 
erating plant  at  Zion,  HI.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  effect  of  this  facility 
on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  persons  have  rec- 
ommended the  installation  of  cooling 
towers  in  connection  with  this  facility  on 
the  assumption  that  this  would  prevent 
any  degradation  of  the  water  or  marine 
life  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  area  near 
the  new  generating  plant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  committee  has  recognized  the 
dangers  which  may  be  inherent  in  the 
effluents  from  such  a  nuclear  generating 
system.  As  a  partial  avoidance  of  this 


threat,  the  committee  appears  to  feel 
that  a  gas-cooled  reactor  p^^ogram  might 
be  preferable.  I  am  hopeful  that  such  a 
program  will  be  successful  to  the  end 
that  thermal  effects  may  be  avoided  in 
future  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  encouraged 
by  the  research  agenda  which  the  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  as  indicated  on 
page  28  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  where  the  com- 
mittee states  flatiy  that  it  is  supporting : 

The  development  of  new  and  Improved 
techniques  for  the  control  of  effluents  from 
nuclear  faclUUes  (which)  will  lead  to  en- 
hanced ability  of  nuclear  power  plants  and 
related  facilities  to  operate  with  minimum 
adverse  Impact  up>on  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
cooling  towers  are  the  answer  for  the 
Zion  nuclear  generating  plant.  I  dread 
the  prospect  of  cooling  towers  which 
might  reach  to  a  height  of  500  feet  and 
emit  a  cloud  of  steam  with  its  adverse 
thermal  effects  on  the  atmosphere — let 
alone  the  adverse  physical  appearance 
and  esthetic  degradation  of  the  area 
which  such  a  cooling  system  would  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  in- 
dicated its  full  awareness  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  produced  by  nuclear 
energy  generating  systems.  Notwitia- 
standing  the  completion  of  the  Zion 
plant,  I  would  expect  that  any  new  tech- 
niques which  are  developed  would  be 
adopted  which  would  reduce  thermal  or 
other  types  of  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  additional 
sources  of  electrical  energy  are  tremen- 
dous. The  committee — and  the  Members 
of  this  House — by  their  votes  today  are 
manifesting  their  determination  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  people  while,  at 
the  same  time,  protecting  this  and  future 
generations  against  any  adverse  effects 
on  the  human  environment.  I  commend 
the  committee  on  bringing  this  bUl  (H.R. 
9388)  to  the  floor,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
give  it  my  support. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  approved  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee includes  operating  costs  of  $27.6 
million,  offset  by  estimated  revenues  of 
$17.5  million,  for  the  dual-purpose  new 
production  reactor  at  Haniord.  Wash. 
The  authorization  of  these  funds  was 
requested  by  the  administration  in  its 
May  6  amendment  to  the  AEC  author- 
ization bill.  This  reversed  the  earlier  ad- 
ministration decision  to  shut  down  the 
N  reactor  at  the  AEC's  Hanford  plant. 
The  request  for  funds  to  restart  the  N 
reactor,  effective  July  1,  1971,  wsis  made 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  concluded  in 
April  1971  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  BormevUle  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  WashlngtcHi  PiAUc  Power 
Supply  System  that  the  N  reactor  would 
be  operated  by  the  AEC  for  3  years- 
fiscal  1972  to  1974— provided  that  the 
Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem—WPPSS— will  pay  the  AEC  up  to 
$20  million  a  year  for  the  availabUity  of 
the  N  reactor  to  produce  steam  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  4  billion  kilowatt 
hours  a  year. 

The  N  reactor  is  a  dual-purpose  reac- 
tor in  that  it  is  used  for  the  production 


of  Plutonium  for  weapons  and  other  pur- 
poses and  also  to  supply  steam  to  gener- 
ate 800,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Joint  Committee  strongly  sup- 
ports the  ocmtinued  operation  of  this 
reactor.  First  and  foremost  it  will  aug- 
ment the  sui^y  of  plutonium  available 
to  meet  national  defense  requirements — 
without  the  N  reactor  there  would  be  no 
contingency  suM>ly  availaWe  to  meet  any 
need  other  than  known  firm  require- 
ments. The  N  reactor  will  be  immedi- 
ately available  during  the  next  3  years 
to  meet  unforeseen  plutonium  require- 
ments precluding'  a  delay  of  many 
months  for  start-up  of  a  single-purpose 
reactor  and  initial  production. 

This  action  also  results  in  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  threatened  job  cutbacks 
in  an  already  severely  depressed  area  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  And  it  will  en- 
hance the  supply  of  electric  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  of  which — even  with 
the  N  reactor  operating — there  will  be 
an  increasing  shortage  in  the  next  2 
years.  In  addition,  efforts  to  move  for- 
ward on  diversification  of  industrj-  in 
the  Hanford  area  will  be  significantly  en- 
hanced. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ad- 
vised the  Joint  Committee  on  January  28, 
1971.  of  the  decision  to  shut  down  the 
two  Hanford  reactors  which  was  made 
following  an  examination  of  require- 
ments for  reactor  products.  The  Commis- 
sion advised  that  the  three  production 
reactors  remaining  in  operation  at  its 
Savannah  River,  S.C..  plant  were  more 
versatile  for  the  production  of  the  several 
reactor  products  for  which  there  were 
defined  military  and  civilian  require- 
ments. The  AEC  said  that  the  three  Sa- 
vannah River  reactors  were  sufficient  to 
meet  "established  requirements." 

The  K-East  and  N  reactors  were  to 
have  been  shut  down  immediately  as  well 
as  related  fuel  element  fabrication  and 
supporting  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities at  Hanford  and  Femald,  Ohio 
The  separation  facilities  at  Hanford  as- 
sociated with  fuel  processing  and  pluto- 
nium handling  were  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued at  a  later  date.  Thousands  of  AEC 
contractor  employees  were  to  have  been 
terminated. 

Following  strong  protests  from  the 
people  of  the  Hanford  area  and  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  Washington  con- 
gressional delegation,  other  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington State,  the  President  ordered  the 
shutdown  of  the  N  reactor  suspended.  A 
special  administration  task  force  was 
appointed  to  study  the  matter.  Letters 
were  exchanged  and  conferences  were 
held  between  administration  officials, 
the  joint  committee.  Members  of  Ccm- 
gress,  and  a  task  force  led  by  Governor 
Evans.  New  fiacts  were  brought  to  light, 
some  of  which  I  discussed  earlier,  which 
demonstrated  that  the  projected  budget 
savings  were  much  smaller  than  orig- 
inally thought  and  that  the  adverse  im- 
pact of  the  reactor  shutdown  would  have 
beai  very  great.  Finally,  the  administra- 
tion agreed  in  April  to  restart  the  N  re- 
actor and  requested  the  necessary  addi- 
tional funds  in  May. 
I   wish   to   commend   the   executive 
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branch  for  reversing  its  decision  to  cloee 
down  the  ooly  operating  dual-puriMae 
reactor.  The  President  and  his  asslstanta 
demosutrated  a  willingness  to  listen  and 
to  consider  the  factors  pointed  out  by 
others  from  both  political  parties  who 
were  interested  only  in  assuring  that  the 
full  story  was  known  before  final  action 
was  taken. 

The  Congress  must  now  f  oUow  through 
in  the  same  blpcuilsan  spirit  by  enacting 
the  necessary  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  continued  operation 
of  the  N  reactor. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a 
Febniary  letter  tnxa.  Senator  Jacksok  to 
the  President  which  explains  In  greater 
detail  the  reaacms  why  the  N  reactor 
should  continue  In  operation,  and  also 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
letter  to  Governor  Ewans  outlining  the 
agreement  to  continue  operation  of  that 
reactor. 
The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1971. 
The  Pkxsibcnt 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkax  Ms.  Pbmidekt:  The  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  shut  down  the  K  EAST  and 
New  Production  Reactors  at  Hanford,  Wash- 
ington, involyes  a  fundamental  change  In  a 
long-standing  national  defense  policy  and 
will  cause  serious  and  direct  adverse  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  Indirect  national  effects.  These  very  sig- 
nificant points  were  brought  out  during  the 
hearings  (executive  session)  held  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1971.  I  would  like  to  summarize  for 
your  personal  attention,  certain  of  the  facts 
In  the  bearing  record : 

1.  Closure  of  these  two  reactors  will  mean 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  thU  Nation  will 
not  have  a  capability  to  supply  plutonium 
beyond  currently  known  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  would  be  no 
existing  capacity  to  deal  promptly  with  con- 
tingencies, because  of  the  lead-time  (approxi- 
mately three  years)  in  getting  closed  produc- 
tion reactors  back  on  the  line.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  of  Defense 
desires  some  production  fiexlbillty  to  deal 
with  contingencies  and  took  that  position 
during  the  decision-making  process.  There  is 
no  explanation  of  the  considerations  which 
warrant  such  a  drastic  change  In  the  national 
defense  posture. 

3.  The  New  Production  Reactor  (NPR)  is 
a  dual-purpoae  reactor,  which  is  used  for 
the  production  of  weapons  plutonium  and 
also  to  supply  800.000  kilowatts  of  electrlcty 
For  perspective,  the  NPR  is  the  Nation's  only 
dual-purpose  reactor;  most  of  the  U.S.S.R.s 
plutonium  producing  reactors  are  dual-pur- 
pose. Thus,  the  Soviets  apparenUy  do  not 
have  the  long-lead  time  problem  which  is  in- 
herenUy  associated  with  the  reactlvlatlon  of 
single  purpooe  plutonium  production  re- 
actors. 

3.  The  800,000  kUowatts  of  electricity  from 
the  NPR  is  supplied  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
under  arrangements  between  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  (BPA)  and  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Southwest  need  the  power 
from  the  NPR.  Indeed.  Mr.  Richmond,  the 
Administrator  of  Bonneville  Power,  testified 
that  BPA,  becauae  of  the  lack  of  power 
sources,  bad  not  contracted  to  supply  power 
to  any  industrtal  user  since  1»«J.  He  fur- 
ther teatifled  that  there  is  no  established 
replacement  for  the  NPR  power,  and  indeed 
that  unavaUablllty  of  NPR  power  may  force 
BPA  to  cancel  or  curtail  some  of  its  con- 


tractual commitments.  The  loss  of  NPR 
power  occurs  at  a  time  when  there  Is  an 
existing  disparity  between  electrical  power 
supply  and  demand  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  Nation.  That  dlq>arlty 
Is  increasing  almost  dally  because  of  the 
increasing  demand  for  power  which  U  ac- 
companied by  the  increasing  dUBcultles  en- 
countered by  the  producers  of  power.  One 
example  of  th«  many  difficulties  associated 
with  the  lag  in  the  power  supply  is  the 
environmental  problems  associated  with 
certain  low  sulfur  fossil  fuels,  particularly 
In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  There  are  no  easy 
and  immediate  solutions  to  these  problems. 
The  lead-time  necessary  to  construct  and 
put  into  operation  a  nuclear  reactor  or  any 
other  power  plant  which  would  replace  the 
NPR  output  Is  from  6  to  7  years.  In  short, 
the  unavailability  of  NPR  power  could  well 
result  In  economic  chaos. 

This  Government  viewed  the  NPR  as  a 
distinct  national  asset  when  it  was  author- 
ized In  1961,  both  economically  and  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  In  my  view,  the 
record  shows  that  the  NPR  continues  to  be 
such  an  asset.  Continued  operation  of  the 
NPR  can  contribute  beneficially  in  each  of 
the  foregoing  areas  of  national  concern 
(plutonium  production  supply  contingency 
and  electrical  power) ,  and,  I  might  add,  with 
minimum  environmental  impact. 

4.  The  Hanford.  Washington,  area  is  the 
only  known  example  of  a  Oovemment-lndus- 
try  program  Initiated  during  the  1960's  at  the 
time  of  earlier  production  cutbacks,  which 
resulted  in  a  conversion  from  a  military 
defense  war  requirement  to  a  peacetime  re- 
quirement. This  conversion  was  essentially 
accomplished  by  commitments  by  AEC  con- 
tractors at  Hanford  to  create  a  diversified 
economic  base  which  would  not  completely 
depend  on  AEC  activities  at  Richland.  The 
latest  shutdown,  because  of  the  severe  direct 
and  indirect  economic  consequences,  could 
well  result  in  a  complete  unravelling  of  the 
various  econcsnlc  diversification  programs 
which  are  either  completed  or  are  near  com- 
pletion at  Hanford. 

It  is  my  underaCanding  that  a  task  force 
has  been  appointed  by  the  White  House  to 
reconsider  the  closing  of  these  two  reactors. 
Incidentally.  I  have  suggested  that  the  task 
force  Include  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  because,  as  stated  previously, 
the  queetlcm  of  current  and  future  pluto- 
nium needs  is  Involved.  TTie  record  nMde  at 
the  February  4.  1971,  hearing  contains  addi- 
tional Informaitlon  which  bears  <Mrectly  on 
the  Important  duty  to  be  performed  by  the 
task  force.  It  will,  of  course,  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  task  force,  as  well  as  any  other 
additional  Information  which  may  be  helpful. 
For  that  purpose.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Bauser,  the 
staff's  Executive  Director.  wUl  contact  the 
task  force. 

The  points  which  I  have  summarized  are 
of  nationwide  significance.  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  will  decide  to 
at  least  ameliorate  the  consequences  of  the 
announced  shutdowns  by  budgeting  funds  for 
continued  operation  of  the  NPR. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hknbt  M.  Jackson. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Applications.    Joint    Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy. 

OmcK  or  Mamaccment  and  Budget. 

Washington  DC,  April  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Danikl  J,  Evans, 
Governor  of  Washington. 
Olympia.  Washington 

Deas  GtovEBNo*  Evans:  This  Is  to  con- 
firm our  telephone  conversation  of  today 
In  which  we  agreed  on  a  revised  proposal, 
as  ouUined  below,  for  continued  operation 
of   the   Hanford   N  Reactor. 

Representatives  of  the  Washington  SUte 
task  force  met  with  represenUtlves  from 
OldB,  the  AEC  and  the  Department  of  the 


Interior  on  March  30,  and  31,  1971,  to  review 
the  details  behind  the  N  Reactor  proposal 
transmitted  to  you  on  March  11,  1971.  As  a 
result  d  this  joint  review,  we  have  been 
able  to  Isolate  the  differences  between  the 
data  your  task  force  has  been  using  and 
that  on  which  our  proposal  was  based. 
While  the  differences  have  been  Identified 
some  of  them  remain  Judgmental  and  could 
only  be.  resolved  through  actual  experience. 
The  major  issue  In  verves  the  net  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  operating  the 
N  Reactor.  In  reviewing  the  details  it  was 
recognized  that  our  estimated  annual  av- 
erage net  operating  cost  of  $31  million 
should  be  adjusted  downward.  Tour  task 
force  and  we  agree  that  a  downward  ad- 
justment of  •3  million  should  be  made  to 
reflect  federal  revenues  that  would  be  lost 
If  the  N  reactor  were  shut  down.  We  further 
agree  that  additional  downward  reductions, 
of  an  unkown  and  unresolved  amount, 
should  be  made  to  reflect  economies  that 
could  be  achieved  by  optimiun  scheduling 
and  operations. 

In  recogoitlon  of  this  uncertainty  about 
the  necessary  level  of  costs,  and  taking  ac- 
count oif  &U  of  the  non-budget  factora 
which  bear  on  this  problem,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  prepared,  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary Congresstonal  authorizations  and  appro- 
prlaitlons,  to  continue  operating  the  N  Re- 
actor for  the  next  three  flscal  years  (July  1, 
1971,  to  June  30,  1974)  provided  that  the 
WPPSS  win  pay  the  AEC  a  maximum  of 
t30  million  per  year  for  availability  of  the 
reactor  to  produce  steam  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  4  billion  kwh  per  year.  This 
payment  would  be  based  upon  availability  of 
the  reactor  to  produce  steam,  not  upon  the 
amount  of  arteam  actually  produced  and  used 
by  the  uUllUee  from  thait  avallablUty.  This 
payment  level  would  begin  July  1,  1971. 

In  order  that  the  reactor  and  associated 
facUiUes  can  be  operated  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  oonslstent  with  safe  operations  and 
AEC'8  plutonium  production  objectives,  fu- 
ture scheduling  and  methods  of  operation 
should  be  Jointly  developed  In  a  good  faith 
effort  by  the  AEC  and  the  WPPSS.  Any  re- 
ductions achieved  In  net  operating  coets, 
after  allowing  for  plutonium  oredU,  below 
$20  million  per  year,  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  costs  to  the  utilities  for  steam  avall- 
abUlty. 

We  do  not  insist  that  as  a  condition  to  this 
proposal  that  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration Increaoe  thetr  current  contract 
rMes  but  strongly  urge  thai:  all  efforts  be 
made  to  recover  full  costs  as  early  as  possible. 
The  Washington  Public  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem must  reach  a  conclusion  by  June  30, 
1972.  regarding  exercising  the  oontraotual 
provision  to  assume  full  responalblllty  to% 
the  operation  of  the  Hanford  N  Reactor  not 
later  than  July  1, 1974. 

In  order  that  we  may  proceed  with  con- 
tractual arrangements,  would  you  please  in- 
dicate your  endorsement  of  this  agreement 
by  signing  and  returning  a  copy  of  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  B.  Rice, 
Assistant  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  also  comment 
on  the  necessity  for  AEC  support  for  the 
city  of  Richland,  Wash. 

As  indicated  at  page  49  of  the  report, 
the  committee  is  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $660,000  for  community  support 
for  this  community.  This  action  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955  imder 
which  the  AEC  is  to  provide  just  and  rea- 
sonable support  to  its  former  community. 

The  addition  is  needed  because  of  the 
severe  economic  distress  in  that  area 
which  was  exacerbated  this  year  by  the 
closing  down  of  the  K-east  production 
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reactor  by  the  AEC.  High  unemploy- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  reduced  bond 
Issue  for  schools  and  the  defaulting  of 
pledges  to  sustain  the  community  hos- 
pital. The  recommended  additional  funds 
will  be  allocated  for  these  two  activities 
as  well  as  for  municipal  operations.  The 
Richland  School  District  would  receive 
assistance  pmyments  totaling  $350,000: 
the  hospital  would  receive,  through  the 
city  of  Richland.  $200,000;  and  $110,000 
would  be  made  available  for  municipal 
operations. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  in  support  of  the  entire 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
particularly  to  that  portion  which  will 
provide  additional  funding  in  the  amount 
of  $2.3  million  for  the  very  necessary 
work  which  remains  and  must  be  done 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  emergency 
core  cooling  system. 

At  a  time  when  we  appear  to  be  stak- 
ing so  much  in  nuclear  power  as  our 
possible  prime  energy  source  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  should  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
coin.  Reactor  technology  offers  great 
hope  for  the  future.  However,  it  also 
gives  rise  to  potential  dangers  of  the 
most  profound  magnitude. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor. 
There  is  in  this  authorization  $164,300,- 
000  for  civilian  power  reactors  which  is, 
in  the  words  of  our  committee: 

Largely  directed  toward  the  development 
of  the  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor,  an 
objective  which  has  and  deserves  the  high- 
est priority  in  the  AEC's  civilian  power  re- 
actor development  program. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  view  which  we  all 
can  support. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
does  not  relate  directly  to  the  LMFBR 
but,  indirectly,  has  a  very  important  re- 
lationship. 

The  recent  tests  by  the  AEC  on  the 
reliability  of  the  emergency  core  cooling 
system  for  the  current  generation  of  re- 
actors simply  have  not  demonstrated 
that  the  technology  we  possess  today  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  these 
potentially  very  lethal  ix)wer  producers. 

Some  of  the  potential  problems  as- 
sociated with  our  present  reactor  tech- 
nology, both  from  a  scientific  and  ad- 
ministrative aspect,  have  been  raised  in 
an  article  in  the  July  1971  edition  of 
"Not  Man  Apart,"  which  is  published  for 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  John  Muir  Institute 
for  Environmental  Studies  and  the 
League  of  Craiservation  Voters.  It  is  en- 
titled "New  Evidence:  Nuclear  Plants 
Are  Unsafe,"  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son Clark.  I  do  not  purport  to  speak  for 
its  authenticity,  though  I  can  state  that 
Mr.  Clark  is  considered  highly  competent 
in  this  field.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
read  the  article,  but  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude it  In  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

New  Evidence — ^Nucxea«  Plants  Axe  UNSArt 
(By  Wilson  Clark) 
Last  May  3,  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  (JCAE)  held  a  se- 
cret hearing  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  power 
plant  safety.  In  the  ensuing  days,  rumors  of 
the  Impact  of  this  closed  hearing  were  con- 


firmed by  sources  within  the  Atomic  Energ>- 
Commission  (ABC).  On  May  10,  unexpected- 
ly, the  text  of  a  communique  to  the  JCAE 
by  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg  was  leaked 
1»  the  press. 

Seaborg's  startling  letter  reveals  that  the 
results  of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
for  the  ABC  at  Us  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  In  Idaho  and  "problems  .  .  .  en- 
countered during  construction,  preoperation- 
al testing  and  early  Of>eratlons  (of  nuclear 
power  plants)  .  .  .  indicate  the  need  for  a 
more  rigorous  effort  in  this  area  (safety  pro- 
gram) ."  Seaborg  announced  that  a  four-man 
AEC  staff  committee  "is  conducting  an  ex- 
tensive evaluation  of  all  the  Information  on 
ECCS  performance"  (Emergency  Core  Cooling 
Systems)  and  that  "pending  completion  of 
this  review,  we  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
delays  in  the  licensing  of  some  plants  now 
under  consideration." 

The  key  phrase  in  Seaborg's  letter  is 
"EXX7S  performance."  This  refers  to  the  es- 
sential back-up  system  In  huge  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  that  provides  for  emergency  cooling 
water  to  be  supplied  to  the  fuel  core  of  the 
reactor  in  situations  where  the  deadly  ra- 
dioactive fuel  (such  as  uranium  or  plu- 
tomlum)  Is  melted  down,  triggering  a  reac- 
tor disaster.  Such  a  fuel  melt-down  could 
cause  a  breach  in  the  "conitalnment"  of  the 
reactor,  meaning  that  some  or  all  of  the  100 
tons  of  lethal  radioactive  material  contained 
In  large  power  plants  would  be  released  to 
the  environment,  contaminating  massive 
amounts  of  land  and  wounding  or  killing  in- 
dividuals exposed  to  the  destructive  path  of 
runaway  poisons. 

The  recent  Idaho  experiments  on  Etoer- 
gency  Core  Cooling  Systems  are  part  of  a 
long  series  of  episodes  involving  nuclear 
power  plant  safety  within  the  ABC:  for  years, 
pressure  has  built  up  in  the  AEC  and  its  ad- 
visory committees  for  Increased  spending  on 
reactor  safety.  Much  of  this  interest  has  been 
based  on  fears  of  the  inadequacy  of  such 
critical  power  plant  engineering  components 
as  the  cooling  systems.  A  brief  history  of  the 
AEC's  efforts  in  this  area  indicate  little 
progress. 

In  1967,  a  select  group  of  nuclear  sclen- 
tisu  reported  to  the  AEC  on  the  status  of 
EOCS  and  overall  retictor  safety  research.  In 
their  226-page  document,  they  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  "if  emergency  core  cooling  systems 
do  not  function  and  melt-down  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  an  irradiated  core  occurs,  the  cur- 
rent state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  se- 
quence of  events  and  the  consequences  of 
the  melt-down  is  idiulBcient  to  conclude 
with  certainty  that  Integrity  of  contain- 
ments .  will  be  maintained."  The  1967  re- 
port details  a  grim  sequence  of  events  recent- 
ly summarized  In  Science  magazine  (May  28 
1971)  86  follows: 

The  report  "depicts  the  250-^n  core  of  a 
large  reactor  as  dripping  and  finally  slump- 
ing Into  a  molten  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the 
reactor  veasel  within  an  hour  after  the  re- 
actor has  lost  Its  coolant.  "  Subsequent  events 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  allow  the  core 
to  melt  through  the  steel  reactor  veasel.  and 
to  carry  It  through  tons  of  concrete  beneath, 
within  an  hour  or  so.  Beyond  this  point,  nu- 
clear engineers  speak,  half  tongue-in-cheek, 
of  the  'Chlneee  Syndrome,"  a  term  derived 
from  the  presumption  that  the  core  would 
continue  melting  its  way  Into  the  earth.  In 
the  general  direction  of  Asia. 

In  February  1968.  the  AEC's  aeleot  safety 
advisory  group,  the  Advisory  Oommlttee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  (ACRS),  reported  that 
the  1967  reactor  aafeity  study  oonsUtuited  a 
"valuable  service."  and  the  ACRS  <igreed  that 
nuclear  power  plant  containment  safety 
meant  little  without  gimrantees  of  cooling 
system  effectiveness.  The  ACRS  report 
"strongly  recommends  that  a  positive  ap- 
proach be  adopted  toward  studying  the  work- 
ablUty  of  protective  measures  to  cope  with 
core  melt-down."  The  ACRS  argued  that 
additional  experiments  were  iieceaaary  and 


that  an  "additional  design  and  development 
effort  be  aimed  at  means  for  providing  pro- 
tection" against  this  sort  of  major  accident. 
The  ACRS  concluded  its  comment  with  the 
admonition  that  "these  matters  be  pursued 
vigorously." 

After  the  Issuance  of  the  1967  Independent 
report  and  the  ensuing  comment  by  the 
ACRS.  It  was  clear  to  the  AEC  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done  to  resolve  the  major 
questloins  about  ewe  cooling  and  related 
questions  of  reactor  safety.  However,  no  spe- 
cial safety  research  programs  were  pressed  by 
the  AEC  in  response  to  the  recommendations 
of  its  advisors.  By  spring  1969,  the  situation 
had  become  critical.  Joseph  Hendrte,  chair- 
man of  the  ACRS,  wrote  to  the  AEC's  general 
manager,  Robert  HolUngsworth.  that  changes 
in  the  types  of  large  reactors  being  con- 
structed required  "studies  ...  to  develop  re- 
actor design  concepts  providing  additional 
inherent  safety,  or,  possibly,  new  safety  fea- 
tures to  deal  with  very  low  probability  acci- 
dents Involving  primary  system  rupture  fol- 
lowed by  a  functional  failure  of  the  emer- 
gency core  cooling  system." 

By  this  time,  other  committees  at  the  AEC 
were  getting  Into  the  act.  One  document  that 
surfaced  In  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
written  by  a  select  group  of  consultants  to 
the  AEC's  Division  of  Regulation  In  1969.  It 
is  a  study  called  "Internal  Study  Group  Re- 
port of  June,  1969,"  headed  by  Howard 
Mangelsdorf.  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
ACRS.  This  study  states  the  problems  with 
no  uncertainty:  "The  large  number  of  con- 
struction permits  for  these  power  reactors 
which  have  been  Issued  in  the  last  several 
years  does  not  Imply  there  is  a  decreasing 
need  for  water  reactor  safety  research.  Rath- 
er, because  these  construction  permits  were 
Issued  on  the  basis  that  the  planned  research 
programs  would  resolve  certain  safety  ques- 
tions related  to  these  reactors  and  because 
new  questions  have  resulted  from  the  In- 
creases in  reactor  power  level  and  power 
density,  there  Is  an  increasing  need  for  safety 
research." 

Mang^lsdorf's  team  might  as  well  not  have 
wasted  Its  time  and  effort  calling  attention  to 
the  research  problem.  The  AEC  failed  to  act. 
Chairman  Hendrle  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Reactor  Safeguards  was  forced  to  write 
letters  to  AEC  chairman  Seaborg  and  the 
AEC's  general  manager  in  November  1969  ex- 
plaining that  two-year  projections  of  fund- 
ing for  reactor  safety  research  "will  be  con- 
siderably below  the  AEC  estimates  of  need 
...  As  a  consequence,  many  safety  research 
activities  have  not  been  initiated,  have  been 
slowed,  or  have  been  terminated."  Hendrie's 
letter  ended  with  a  plea  for  funds  to  rectify 
the  "urgent  need  for  additional  research  and 
development." 

Even  this  letter  from  the  ACRS  failed  to 
prompt  further  development  of  the  ABC's 
reactor  safety  program.  In  fact,  funds  spent 
on  reactor  safety  in  the  last  two  years  have 
decreased;    the   AEC   spent  $37.1    million   in 
flscal  year  1970  on  reactor  safety,  but  only 
$35.9  million  this  year.   In  addition  to  the 
overall  question  of  adequate  funding  to  pro- 
vide public  protection,  the  AEC  admitted  last 
year  before  the  Joint  Comjnlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  the  safety  project  at  the  Idaho 
facility  had  been  woefully  mismanaged.  Mil- 
ton Shaw,  director  of  the  AEC's  Division  of 
Reactor  Development  and  Technology,  trtd 
the  JCAE  on  March  11.  1970:  "For  one  reason 
or  another,  we  were  unable  to  get  from  Phil- 
lips (Petroleum  Co.)  the  management  talent 
necessary  to  get  the  LOFT  and  PBF  projects 
done.  "  The  acronyms  refer  to  reactor  testing 
programs:  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  FadUty  (LOFT) 
and  Power  Bvirst  Facility  (PBP) .  PresiunaWy, 
the  AEC  Is  working  this  out  with  PhUllps 
Petroleum,  the  contractors  for  this  impor- 
tant project.  Nothing  further  has  been  offl- 
daily  said  about  the  management  problem. 
On   the   technical   level,   plenty   has   been 
said  about  the  importance  of  the  LOIT  pro- 
gram, In  which  the  core  cooling  experiments 
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are  being  conducted.  A  July  1970  memoran- 
dum from  scientists  In  charge  of  the  EOCS 
experiment*  In  Idaho  emphaMzed  that  "the 
highest  priority  Issues  which  are  currently 
unresolved  .  .  ,  Include  .  .  .  (the)  urgent 
need  ...  for  blowdown  test  data  from  a 
system  having  simulated  (reactor)  core  heat, 
'BCC  Injection,  and  a  geometry  representative 
of  power  reactions." 

This  report  Indicates  the  importance  of  the 
test*  that  were  conducted  last  November  and 
December.  The  "priority  Issues"  are  stlU  "un- 
solved." since  the  test  results  Indicate  that 
the  vital  core  cooling  systems  do  not  work. 
Here's  what  happened.  A  series  of  six  experi- 
ments was  conducted  by  the  Idaho  research 
team  on  a  miniature.  nine-Inch  model  of  a 
reactor  pressure  vessel  such  as  that  xised  In 
a  nuclear  power  plant  of  the  pressurized 
water  type.  (Nine  large  plants  of  this  type 
now  operate  in  the  U.3.)  Tbe  experiments 
were  designed  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the 
cooling  system,  which  functions  in  an  emer- 
gency to  flood  the  re6u;tor  core  with  water  to 
prevent  a  runaway  melt-down.  All  six  tries 
to  get  emergency  cooling  water  into  the 
simulated  reactor  vessel  failed:  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  emergency  water  reached  the 
"core"   on   the   reactor  model. 

So,  after  years  of  ABC  promises  about  the 
poettulated  safety  of  the  giant  reactors  going 
up  all  over  the  country,  the  one  set  of  key 
experiments  indicates  that  this  basic  emer- 
gency system  does  not  work.  Not  wishing  to 
get  caught  with  their  pants  down.  ABC  of- 
ficials In  Washington   responded  In  typical 
fashion — Keep    It   Quiet!    According   to   In- 
formed Washington  sources,  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pro-nuclear  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  were  not  Informed  until  ABC 
chairman  GRenn  Seaborg  wrote  the  commit- 
tee explaining  that  "there  will  be  delays"  In 
licensing  new  nuclear  plants.  Since  the  word 
leaked   out   last   month,   the  AEC  has  con- 
sUtently  played  down  the  Importance  of  the 
tests  to  the  public.  On  May  37,  the  AEC  of- 
ficially announced  that  the  tests  "were  not 
designed    to    represent    the    response   of   an 
actual  operating   nuclear  power  plant  to  a 
loe»-of-coolant  accident    .  .  .  This  is  not  the 
type  of  problem  requiring  the  shutdown  of 
operating  plants."  On  the  contrary,  this  Is 
precisely  the  type  of  problem  that  should  re- 
quire closing  nucleaj-  powerplants,  or  at  least 
require  the  modification  of  exUtlng  plants  to 
provide  emergency  systems  that  do  work   In 
private,  the  AEC  admits  this— but  not  to  the 
public.    The    Washington   Post   reported   on 
May  38  that  the  ABC  Is  seriously  consider- 
ing issuing   an   order   to   milltles   requiring 
that  power   levels   be  cut   down   20  percent 
on    all    currently   operating    nuclear    power 
plants.  An  AEC  source  was  quoted    "It's  only 
one  of  several  poaslble  things  we  might  do 
If  we  find  we  have  a  design  problem  In  our 
emergency  core  cooling  system." 

The  unnamed  official  was  evidently  afraid 
to  admit  that  such  a  design  problem  has 
been  found.  In  fact,  as  of  this  writing,  fears 
of  honesty  concerning  this  Issue  abound  at 
the  AEC.  An  article  in  the  nuclear-lndustry- 
orlented  newsletter.  Nucleonics  Week  (May 
20),  quoted  a  Washington  lawyer  represent- 
ing a  reactor  manufacturer:  "Unless  this  Is 
dealt  with  openly,  the  critics  of  nuclear 
power  are  going  to  spread  It  around  that  the 
AEC  Is  trying  to  do  something  under- 
handed.     .  ." 

Both  the  AEC  and  the  JCAE.  however, 
seem  dead  set  against  bringing  the  issue 
into  the  open.  A  phone  call  to  the  JCAE 
brought  only  the  response  that  "the  issue  Is 
nothing  to  worry  about "  The  JCAE  also 
told  us  that  a  transcript  of  the  secret  hear- 
ing of  May  3  Is  not  available  to  the  public." 
In  their  own  way.  the  nuclear  buffs  of  the 
ABC  and  Its  Congressional  office,  the  Joint 
ComnrUttee.  are  very  worried.  The  JCAE  held 


a  special  session  on  May  3  to  get  additional 
fxmdlng  for  the  AEC's  Inadequate  safety 
budget.  The  AEC's  assistant  general  manager 
for  reactors.  George  Kavanaugh.  told  the 
Joint  Committee  that  92  million  was  needed 
to  beef  up  the  safety  program.  He  said  the 
AEC  needed  the  money  to  "help  resolve 
significant  technical  Issues."  When  pressed 
under  questioning  by  Senator  Howard  Baker 
(R-Tenn.).  though.  Kavanaugh  admitted 
that  a  92  million  figure  was  Inadequate  and 
that  he  really  thought  the  safety  research 
program  needed  930  to  940  mllUon  more. 
Kavanaugh  said  that  the  Idaho  experiment 
results  came  out  worse  than  he  anticipated, 
adding:  "If  it  were  better,  we  might  not  have 
been  allowed  to  come  up  here  asking  for 
money." 

A  number  of  important  Issu-es  are  raised 
by  the  whole  sequence  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  final,  belated  admission  by  AEC  offi- 
cials that  the  problem  exists. 

1  The  ABC  has  at  least  one  foot  to  stand 
on.  As  Its  official  statement  confirms,  the 
emergency  cooling  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  a  tiny  model  that  does  not  actually 
duplicate  a  real  recMstor.  There's  a  big  dif- 
ference btween  a  nine-Inch  piece  of  labom- 
tory  equipment  and  a  es-ftxjt-hlgh  reactor 
vessel  In  a  nucleiu-  power  plant.  In  tiie  LOFT 
experiments  at  Idaiio.  tests  on  a  working 
reactor — still  much  smaller  than  the  power 
plant  reactors — will  not  be  initiated  for  four 
years.  This  means  quite  simply  that  the 
AEC.  the  envtronmenit&llsts.  €uxl  the  public 
will  not  know  whether  nucleax  power  plants 
are  safe  until  after  1975.  poaslbly— when 
perhaps  10  to  20  percent  of  electricity  gen- 
erated In  the  US  will  be  nuclear.  The  scores 
of  reactors  either  operating  or  going  into 
<^)«patlon  cannot  be  presumed  safe  until 
the  evidence  is  in.  What  do  we  do  in  the 
Interim? 

Two  modes  of  action  Include  support  of  an 
Immediate  moratorium  on  further  operation 
and  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants 
and  support  of  Senator  Mike  Oravels  ID- 
Alaska)  bill  to  end  government  financing  of 
Insurance  for  nuclear  power  plants  under 
the  Price- Anderson  Act  (S  1855) .  If  this  bill 
were  passed,  ending  federai  srubsldlzatlon- of 
reactor  insurance  against  massive  dlSBsters. 
It  Is  widely  believed  that  utilities  would  not 
be  able  to  acquire  private  Insurance  In  order 
to  continue  operating  reactors  (or  to  build 
new  ones). 

2.  The  manner  In  which  this  lnforn».tlon 
on  nuclear  power  safety  has  been  handled 
by  the  AEC  and  the  JCAE  clearly  todlcates 
that  changes  are  necessary  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  legislators  and  public  leaders  across 
the  country  that  reactor  safety  has  nothing 
to  do  with  "claaslfled"  or  secret  matters: 
rather,  this  Issue  Is  one  of  public  hecilth  and 
safety,  as  AEC  chairman  Seaborg  seems  to 
recognize.  The  rule  of  secrecy  being  per- 
petuated by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  under  the  chalrmanstilp  of  Senator 
John  Pastore  (D-Rhode  Island)  must  end 
No  more  secret  hearings  on  our  welfare, 
thank  you! 

3  The  Atomic  Energy  ComTnlaslon  should 
be  dlsmiembered,  if  not  abolished.  The  ABCs 
dual  role — its  regulation  and  promotion  of 
nuclear  power — is  clearly  against  the  public 
Interest  and  could  well  result  in  a  radio- 
active Armageddon 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  article  may  appear 
to  be  cntical  of  our  committee.  If  this 
i.s  interpreted  to  be  the  case  by  some, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  I  have  no  desire  to 
support  such  criticism,  rather  I  com- 
mend the  committee  and  its  most  dis- 
tinguished chfiirman  for  the  effort 
which  has  gone  into  the  bill  we  have 
before  us. 


The  point  here  can  be  simply  stated: 
We  are  not  certain  of  the  efficacy  of  our 
present  emergency  core  cooling  system 
for  the  nuclear  powerplants  we  have 
today.  This  system  is  based  on  the  use 
of  water.  The  emergency  core  cooling 
system  for  the  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactors  will  be  far  more  complicated  and 
di£Bcult  to  design  because,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, it  will  be  based  on  the  use 
of  liquid  sodium. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  hundreds  of  nuclear 
plants  being  in  operation  within  a  few 
short  years,  we  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  their  safety  because  their  poten- 
tial for  danger  far  outweighs  any  other 
manmade  machine  or  device  for  peace- 
ful purposes  past  or  present. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  opposing  funds  for 
Cannikin  tests,  and  I  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
in  her  attempts  to  alert  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

I  believe  that  If  America  is  going  to  try 
and  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
indeed  dedicated  to  peace  and  justice, 
that  we  must  take  some  bold  steps. 

One  such  step  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to.  halt  testing  of  systems  such 
as  Cannikin. 

On  one  hand  the  administration  talks 
of  its  initiatives  toward  limiting  nuclear 
arms  and  arms  tests;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Defense  Establishment  pushes  hard 
for  programs  like  Cannikin. 

The  world  judges  America  by  our 
actions,  and  I  cannot  see  how  Csuini- 
kin — or  any  other  of  the  myrltul  nuclear 
and  conventional  arms  systems — are 
bringing  the  world  toward  peace. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  if  the  military 
is  given  a  weapon,  that  they  will  do 
everything  possible  to  utilize  it.  Nowa- 
days, that  thesis  should  be  changed: 
Once  the  Military  Establishment  has  an 
idea  about  some  new  gimmick  or  scheme, 
it  never  will  let  go. 

Given  unlimited  resources,  I  really  can 
find  little  wrong — usually— with  the  mili- 
tary going  around  and  plajdng  gsunes. 

But.  $20  million  is  no  trifle.  Measured 
against  the  impact  that  same  $20  mil- 
lion could  make  in  education,  health. 
job  training,  and  other  critical  areas.  I 
think  it  is  a  tragic  waste  to  "spend"  it 
on  Cannikin. 

A  final  note:  with  almost  42  percent  of 
its  budget  In  weapons,  I  wonder  if  we 
should  not  retitle  the  AEC  the  "Atomic 
Weapons  Commission."  I  am  interested 
in  peace,  not  war,  and  so  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
offered,  at  the  purchasing  price  of  $19.7 
million,  a  weapons  test  of  at  best  mini- 
mal value  and  great  risk  to  the  environ- 
ment and  human  life.  I  ask  that  we  ac- 
cept Mrs.  Mink's  amendment  to  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1972  funds 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  risks  involved  in  the  proposed 
weapons  test  at  Amchitka  are  well  es- 
tablished. They  are  even  acknowledged 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  own 
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environmental  impact  statement.  The 
AEC  report  admits  these  three  dangers 
of  Cannikin: 

First,  the  Aleutian  Island  chain  is  a 
region  of  intense  seismic  activity,  and 
the  possibility  of  Cannikin's  causing 
premature  release  of  an  earthquake  can- 
not be  absolutely  ruled  out. 

Second,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  test  could  unleash  a  destructive 
tsunami,  a  wave  similar  to  a  tidal  wave. 
The  report  cites  the  case  in  1964  of  the 
Prince  William  Sound  earthquake,  which 
.spawned  a  tsunami  which  killed  12  and 
left  hundreds  homeless  in  Crescent  Citv 
Calif.,  2,000  miles  away. 

Third,  the  danger  of  released  radio- 
activity is  discussed  at  length  in  the  re- 
port. Longshot.  a  1965  test  of  a  much 
smaller  yield,  resulted  in  seepage  of 
tritium,  a  radioactive  isotope  of  hydro- 
gen. And  while  the  AEC  assures  us  that 
the  Cannikin  site  is  designed  to  assure 
containment  of  radioactive  explosion 
products,  similar  assurances  in  regard  to 
the  Project  Baneberry  test  of  last  year 
m  Nevada  proved  incorrect.  Certainly 
there  is  even  more  ground  for  imcer- 
tainty  at  Amchitka,  where  geologic  con- 
ditions are  even  less  familiar  than  in 
Nevada. 

In  addition,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  importance  of  this  test  can  out- 
weigh these  risks  to  the  environment. 

The  AEC  impact  report  states  in 
vague,  unexplained  terms  that  Cannikin 
if^^  a  vital  part  of  the  U.S.  weapons  de- 
velopment program.  The  test  was  at  its 
inception  required  for  the  development 
of  a  high  yield  Spartan  ABM  for  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  bv  China  This 
requirement  seems  to  have  lost  its 
urgency  in  light  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  established  in  1969  of  using 
the  Spartan  to  protect  our  owti  offensive 
missile  sites:  the  Defense  Department's 
intention  is  now  to  develop  an  improved 
Spartan  with  much  lower  yield. 

Surely  $19.7  million  can  be  put  to  bet- 
ter use  than  Cannikin.  I  urge  again  that 
we  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Mink 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  over  a  number  of 
questions  raised  by  H.R.  9388. 

As  I  have  indicated  many  times  in  the 
past,  my  primary  concern  with  regard 
to  all  AEC  programs  stems  from  the 
agency's  dual  mission— that  is.  the  pro- 
motion and  regulation  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry.  At  the  proper  time.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  add  a  new 
title  III  to  H.R.  9388  to  transfer  the 
AEC's  licensing  authority  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
As  I  will  explain  in  more  detail  when  the 
amendment  is  offered,  I  feel  that  a  trans- 
fer of  this  kind  would  do  much  to  add 
needed  checks  and  balances  to  our  system 
for  licensing  nuclear  powerplants,  and 
would  also  lead  to  stronger  nuclear  safety 
standards. 

With  regard  to  the  bUl  before  us  today 
I  am  particularly  concerned  by  two  pro- 
visions—the small  amount  of  money 
available  for  nuclear  safety  programs 
and  the  emphasis  on  development  of  a 


fast  breeder  reactor,  at  the  expense  of 
the  fusion  research  program.  The  au- 
thorization for  nuclear  safety  programs 
in  this  bill  is  only  $42.9  million— which  is 
8  percent  of  the  total  authorization  for 
programs  associated  with  reactor  devel- 
opment by  the  AEC  in  the  coming  year. 
I  feel  that  this  apportionment  of  funds 
shows  a  shocking  lack  of  regard  for  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  live  near  operating 
reactors. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  is  only 
one  vital  safety  capability  protecting  the 
public  from  catastrophic  contamination 
should  a  nuclear  plant  develop  a  cooling 
problem.  That  is  the  ability  to  cool  the 
core  of  the  plant  under  emergency  con- 
ditions. Despite  this  fact,  however,  there 
has  never  been  a  large  scale  test  of  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system  in  a  real 
reactor  situation,  and  the  AEC's  request 
for  $5  million  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
1972  was  cut  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  $2.7  million.  The  $2.7 
million  request  was  approved  and  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  reported  by  the  joint 
committee,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
provide  the  full  $5  million  originally  re- 
quested by  the  AEC  for  testing  of  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system.  I  will 
support  that  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  fission  and  fusion 
research  programs,  the  committee  bill 
contains  only  $30  million  for  research  on 
a  new  fusion  reactor,  compared  with 
substantial  sums  being  invested  in  the 
fission  research  programs,  and  particu- 
larly development  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  fusion  reactor  seems  to  be  the  best 
future  hope  for  safer,  more  effiicient.  and 
less  damaging  energy  from  the  stand- 
point of  radioactive  emissions,  I  will  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  increase  funding 
for  the  fusion  research  program. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  implica- 
tions of  Cannikin,  the  underground  nu- 
clear test  planned  for  Amchitka  in  Octo- 
ber. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  test 
is  not  needed  for  any  planned  weapons 
defense  system  and  that  there  are  risks 
of  possible  earthquakes,  tsunamis,  radia- 
tion leaks,  and  national  wildlife  refuge 
damage  resulting  from  the  test.  I  will 
therefore  support  efforts  to  delete  fund- 
ing for  this  test  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  item 
in  this  bill  that  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  see  is  the  full  $29.8  million  recom- 
mended by  the  AEC  for  research  in  ther- 
monuclear power — or  fusion  power  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called. 

No  one  has  yet  harnessed  the  energy- 
caused  when  two  atoms  fuse  long  enough 
to  derive  ccmtrolled  power  from  it — even 
though  the  time  needed  is  only  250  mi- 
croseconds. But  that  day  may  well  be  not 
far  off.  In  a  laboratorj'  buried  imder  the 
Physics-Math  building  at  the  University 
of  Texas.  Dr.  Bill  Drummond  and  his 
team  of  scientists  think  they  may  reach 
that  breakthrough  as  early  as  this  year. 
Using  a  new  and  modified  version  of  a 
$1  million  doughnut-shaped  aluminum 
bottle  called  the  Texas  Tokamak.  they 


are  making  steady  progress  toward  that 
aU  important  first  breakthrough  toward 
useful  fusion  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  this  process 
is  not  yet  a  scientific  feasibility,  the  prog- 
ress toward  making  it  one  is  too  real, 
and  our  energj-  needs  too  great  not  to 
continue  to  give  fusion  research  our  full 
and  continued  support. 

In  a  search  for  resources  from  which 
to  derive  f>ower,  fusion  uses  the  plasma 
made  from  the  plentiful  supplies  of  heav>' 
hydrogen  in  our  oceans.  In  the  search  for 
a  source  of  power  which  will  not  take 
more  away  from  the  environment  that  it 
gives  to  it,  fusion  power  is  clean. 

There  are  a  few  other  centers  across 
this  land  where  fusion  research  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time,  each  one  trjing 
its  owTi  route.  They  deserve  our  sup- 
port. They  deserve  our  encouragement.  I 
am  glad  to  see  them  getting  some.  In  the 
future,  I  hope  we  can  give  them  even 
more. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled . 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energ>-  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended : 

(a)  For  •Operating  expenses."  92.025.571.- 
000.  not  to  exceed  9116.400.000  in  operating 
costs  for  the  High  Energy  Physics  program 
category 

(b)  For  "Plant  and  capital  equipment." 
including  construction,  acquisition,  or  mod- 
ification of  facilities.  Including  land  acqui- 
sition: and  acquisition  and  fabrication  of 
capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion, a  sum  of  dollars  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  following: 

( 1 )    Nuclear  Materials. — 

Project  72-1-a.  electrical  system  modifica- 
tions for  higher  power  operation  of  gaseous 
diffusion  plant,  Paducah.  Kentucky  92  000- 
000 

Project  72-1-b.  cooling  water  sysrtem  mod- 
ifications for  higher  power  operation  of 
gaseous  diffusrlon  plant.  Paducah,  Kentucky 
92.800.000. 

Project  72-1 -c,  replacement  of  direct  burled 
radioactive  waste  transfer  lines,  Richland. 
Washington,  92,300,000 

Project  72-1-d,  Irradiated  fuel  storage  fa- 
cility. National  Reactor  Testing  Station. 
Idaho,  92.500,000 

Project  72-1-e,  improvements  In  radioac- 
tive waste  management  and  supporting  fa- 
cilities,  multiple   sJtes,   95.000.000. 

Project  72-1-f.  component  preparation  lab- 
oratories, multiple  sites.  93.000.000. 

Project  72-1 -g.  faclUties  for  Integrated 
operation  of  chemical  separations  plants. 
Richland.  Washington.  91,500.000 

Project  72-1-h.  air  filter  for  laboratory  fa- 
cilities. Sa\-annah  River.  South  Carolina 
92.500,000. 

(2)  Atomic  Weapons  — 

Project  72-2^.  weapons  production,  devel- 
opment,   and   test   Installations.    910,000.000. 

Project  72-2-b,  weapons  neutron  research 
facility  (AE  only) ,  Los  Alamos  ScienUflc  Lab- 
oratory. New  Mexico.  9585,000 

(3)  Reactor  Development. — 

Project  723a,  liquid  metal  engineering  cen- 
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ter  facUUy  modlflcaiUons.  Sant*  Siiaaaa 
OaUXomU.    •1.000,000. 

Project  72-3-b.  naUonai  radioactive  waete 
repository,  Lyons.   Kanaas,   M.500.000. 

Project  73-3-c.  analytical  support  facUlty 
Mound  lAbotwtorj.  Mlamlsburg.  Ohio.  $850.- 

Projsct  7a-3-<l.  research  and  development 
tewt  planta,  Projecst  Rover,  Los  Alamca  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada 
Tost  Site,  Nevada,  $1,000,000. 

(4)  Phtsicai,  Rksiabch. — 

Project  72-t-a,  accelerator  improvements, 
zero  gradient  synchrotron,  Ar^gonne  National 
lAboratory.    lUlnols,    1335.000. 

Project  72-4-b.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
dmona  and  modifications,  Brookbaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  nUnois,  $335,000. 

Project  73-4-b.  accelerator  and  reactor  ad- 
dlUons  and  modifications.  Brookbaven  Na- 
tional laboratory.  New  York,  $380,000. 

Project  73-4-c.  accelerator  Improvements, 
CJambrldge  Electron  Accelerator,  Maaaachu- 
setU.  $76,000. 

Project  72-4-d.  accelerator  improvements 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Berkeley' 
California.  $180,000. 

Project  73-4-e.  accelerator  and  reactor  im- 
provements, medium  and  low  energy  physics 
$400,000.  t-uyoio.. 

(5)  BioLocT  AtTD  MroiciNr. — 

Project  73-5-a,  radlobiology  and  therapy 
research  facility  (AE  only).  Los  Alamos  Sci- 
entific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  $345,000. 

(6)  Gkkkbai.  Plant  P«oj»cts. — $41,080,000. 

(7)  CAPrrAi,  EQmPMKNT.— Acquiaition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction.  $153J296,0O0 

Sec.  102  LiMrrATioNS.— (a)  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101(b)  (1).  (2),  (3). 
(4),  and  (5)  only  If  the  current  estimated 
cast  of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  35  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  that  project. 

(b)  The  Commission  la  authorized  to  start 
any  project  under  subsection  101(b)  (6)  only 
if  It  is  m  accordance  with  the  following: 

1 1 )  The  maximum  currently  estimated  cost 
of  any  project  shall  be  $500,000  and  the  max- 
imum currently  estimated  coat  of  any  build- 
ing included  in  such  project  shall  be  $!(»,- 
000  provided  that  the  building  cost  limita- 
tion may  be  exceeded  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  efficiency  and  economy. 

(2)  The  total  cost  of  all  projects,  under- 
taken under  subsection  101(b)(6)  shall  not 
exceed  the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

Sec.  103.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  perform  construction  design  services  for 
any  Commission  construction  project  when- 
ever ( 1 )  such  construction  project  has  been 
included  In  a  proposed  authorization  blU 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Com- 
mission and  (3)  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  project  Is  of  such  urgency  that 
construcUon  of  the  project  should  be  initi- 
ated prompUy  upon  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  its  construction. 
Sec  104.  When  so  specified  In  an  appropri- 
ation Act.  transfers  of  amounts  between 
"OperaUng  exoenses"  and  "Plant  and  capi- 
tal equipment"  may  be  made  as  provided  In 
such  appropriation  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Amendment  of  Paioa  Tba«  Acts 

(a)  Section  lOl  of  Public  Law  89-33.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  (1)  striking 
therefrom  the  figure  "$3,858,831,000".  and 
substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$3,864,631,- 
000";  (2)  striking  from  subsection  (b) 
thereof  the  figure  "$398,045,000".  and  substi- 
tuUng  therefor  the  figure  "$403,745,000":  and 
(3)  striking  from  subeeoUon  (b)(4)  for 
project  6ft-4-a.  sodium  pump  teat  facUity. 
the  words  "for  design  and  Phase  I  con- 
struction,"  and   further  striking  the  figure 
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"$6,800,000"    and    submitting    therefor    the 
figure   "$12,600,000" 

(b)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-44.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(5)  thereof  the  figure 
"$660,000"  for  project  7(>-5-a.  conversion  of 
heating  plant  to  natural  gas.  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Illinois,  and  substitut- 
ing  therefor  the  figure   "$860,000". 

(c)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(1)  thereof  the  figure 
"$14,700,000"  for  project  71-1-e,  gaseovis  dU- 
f uslon  production  support  facilities,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "45,700,000'  ; 
( 2 )  striking  from  subsection  (b)(1)  thereof 
the  figure  "$6,400,000"  for  project  71-l-r. 
process  equipment  modifications,  gaseous 
dllTuslon  plants,  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure  "$10,400,000";  and  (3)  striking 
from  subsection  (b)(9)  thereof  the  figure 
"$25,500,000"  for  project  71-9.  fire,  safety, 
and  adequacy  of  operating  conditions  proj- 
ects, various  locations,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  figure  "$45,7(X),000. " 

(d)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  from  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  the  figure  "$60,000,000  '. 
wherever  It  appears  therein,  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  figure    ■$100,000,000." 

Sec  106.  Rscission. — Public  Law  90-56.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  rescinding 
therefrom  authorization  for  a  project,  ex- 
cept heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

Project  63-3-b,  Isotoplc  space  systems  facil- 
ity. Sandla   Base.  New  Mexico.   $2,250,000. 

Sec.  107.  LiquTD  Metal  Fast  Bkexder  Reac- 
tor Base  Pkocxam  PaoJBcr. — As  part  of  the 
Commission's  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor base  program,  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  definitive  arrange- 
ment, for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  yecu^s. 
for  the  conduct  In  the  Knrtco  Perml  Atomic 
Power  Plant  of  a  program  of  plant  operatloc. 
and  research  and  development  of  program- 
matic Interest  to  the  Conunisslon;  and  the 
Conunlsslon  is  further  authorized  as  part  of 
such  arrangement,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  waive  use 
charges  for  special  nuclear  material,  up  to 
a  total  amount  of  $9,100,000,  and  to  distrib- 
ute special  nuclear  material  by  lease  during 
the  term  of  the  arrangement. 

TTTLEII 

Sec.  201.  (at  Subsection  a.  of  section  31  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  the  word  "and" 
from  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof:  (2) 
striking  from  the  end  of  paragraph  (5) 
thereof  the  period  and  substituting  therefor 
";  and"  and  (3)  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  a  viable  environment  by  developing  more 
efficient  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy 
needs." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  33  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Where  the 
Commission  finds  private  facilities  or  labora- 
tories are  Inadequate  for  the  purpose.  It  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  for  other  persons, 
through  Its  own  facilities,  such  of  those  ac- 
tivities and  studies  of  the  tyjjes  specified  In 
section  31  as  It  deems  appropriate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  energy." 

Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMnfDMKNT  OfTKEXD  BT  MRS.   MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Mink:  On  the 
first  page,  line  7.  strike  out  "$2,025,571,000." 
and  Insert   In   lieu  thereof    "$2,005,871,000.". 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this 
committee  to  support  my  amendment  to 
delete  $19.7  million  from  this  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  authorization  bill 
wliich  has  been  provided  for  in  this 
legislation  to  supplement  $165  million 
which  has  already  been  spent  on  Project 
Carmlkln. 

Project  Cannikin  was  planned  5  or  6 
years  ago  by  the  AEC  to  test  a  five-mega- 
ton nuclear  warhead.  In  1969  Project 
Milrow  tested  a  one-megaton  warhead. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  that  experi- 
ment. 

On  April  20.  1971.  Dr.  Harold  Agnew, 
director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory  testified  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  the  ABM 
Spartan  warhead  will  be  tested  in 
Alaska.  This  was  the  first  clear  state- 
ment made  by  a  Government  ofiQcial  as 
to  the  reasons  for  this  test  of  a  weapon 
of  this  magnitude. 

Cannikin  as  with  Milrow.  is  to  be 
staged  in  Alaska,  on  the  island  of  Am- 
chitka  where  a  6.000-foot  hole  has  been 
dug  in  which  this  five-megaton  bomb  is 
to  be  exploded. 

Only  one  result  of  the  explosion  is  cer- 
tain; that  it  will  blow  out  an  under- 
ground cavity  the  length  of  two  football 
fields  in  which  dangerous  radioactive 
water  and  gases  from  the  explosion  will 
remain  for  thousands  of  years. 

All  other  consequences  are  admittedly 
speculative,  but  are  sufficiently  ominous 
to  cause  reasonable  men  to  ask  whether 
this  test  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  risks 
involved. 

The  Presidential  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on 
the  Safety  of  Underground  Testing 
chaired  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Pitzer,  former 
president  of  Stanford  University,  made 
the  following  points  in  their  report: 

lltiere  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a  basis  for 
eUmlnatlng  the  poaslbllity  that  a  large  test 
explosion  might  Induce,  either  immediately 
or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe  earthquake 
of  sufficiently  large  magnitude  to  cause  seri- 
ous damage  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
test  alte.  TTiis  possibility  is  more  serious  for 
tests  of  greater  than  a  megaton,  since  the 
larger  Initial  explosion  would  lead  to  greater 
alteration  of  the  regional  stress  pattern. 
Further  it  has  recently  been  suggested  that 
the  great  earthquakes  (magnitude  8.5)  are 
actually  composed  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
earthquakes  of  magnitudes  6.5  to  7.0.  Since 
the  Amchltka  area  In  Alaska  Is  still  more 
active  aalsmically.  the  hazard  of  Inducing  an 
earthquake  must  be  considered  to  be  greater 
at  that  location  than  at  either  Nevada  sites 
Amchltka  is  more  seismic  than  Nevada  by  at 
least  an  order  of  magnitude  .  .  If  the  trig- 
gered earthquake  were  a  large  one  (magni- 
tude greater  than  8)  and  the  rupture  p«q>- 
agated  to  the  east  where  the  population 
density  Increases,  there  could  be  damage  due 
to  ground  vlbtatlon  as  well  as  tidal  waves. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are 
deeply  worried  and  apprehensive  and 
with    good    justification.    In    1946    an 
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Aleutian  earthquake  triggered  a  tidal 
wave — tsunami — which  rolled  across  the 
Pacific  and  killed  173  persons  in  Hawaii, 
and  destroyed  $25  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty. This  happened  again  in  1957  doing 
$3  million  worth  of  damage  in  Hawaii. 
In  1964,  a  similar  earthquake  in  Alaska 
touched  off  another  tidal  wave  which 
killed  12  persons  in  Crescent  City,  Cfdif ., 
and  left  400  families  homeless. 

The  risks  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  as 
well  as  California  and  Alaska  is  un- 
deniable. Even  the  AEC  admits  this; 
however  it  argues  that  the  risk  is  small 
and  when  balanced  against  the  impor- 
tance of  the  test  to  our  national  security 
that  this  risk  is  acceptable. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
Executive  Board  made  up  of  eminent  sci- 
entists like  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  Dr.  Her- 
bert York.  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  and 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  have  all  urged  the 
cancellation  of  this  test.  They  argue  that 
the  test  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
changes  in  our  nuclear  defense  strategy. 
They  agree  with  Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panof- 
sky  that — 

"nie  protection  offered  by  Safeguard  for 
the  Mlnuteman  force  is  negligible.  Even  if 
Safeguard  functions  perfectly  it  offers  sig- 
nificant protection  to  Mlnuteman  only  over 
a  very  narrow  band  of  threats:  If  the  threat 
continues  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  It  Is  at  pres- 
ent. Safeguard  is  obsolete  before  deployed;  if 
the  threat  levels  off.  Safeguard  Is  not  needed 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  in  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  AEC  at  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
on  May  28,  1971,  stated: 

Those  who  reject  Safeguard  reject  the  ne- 
cessity for   Cannikin. 

Those  who  reject  the  necessity  Tor  Spartans 
In  Safeguard  reject  the  necessity  for  Can- 
nikin. 

Those  who  reject  the  necessity  for  Basic 
Spartans  in  Safeguard  reject  the  necessity  for 
Cannlldn. 

And  even  those  who  want  Basic  Spartan  in 
Safeguard  still  reject  the  necessity  for  (^n- 
nlkln  unless  they  Insist  on  proof-testing  it  at 
great  financial  expense  and  at  the  environ- 
mental risks  described  previously. 

Under  these  circumstances  who  can  possi- 
bly call  Cannikin  a  compelling  necessity? 

Basically,  Cannikin  Is  a  bureaucratic  over- 
sight .  .  an  experiment  that  has  been  waiting 
to  be  cancelled  since,  In  early  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent changed  the  rationale  for  the  US  ABM 
away  from  the  antl-Chlnese  defense. 

No  underground  nuclear  device  of  the 
size  of  Cannikin  has  ever  before  been 
exploded  in  the  United  States.  All  the 
tests  in  Nevada  were  of  the  1 -megaton 
size. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  am  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  hazards  of  radio- 
active contamination  of  our  environment 
to  repeat  the  warnings  of  many  who  are 
scientists  and  who  have  studied  the  cum- 
ulative effects  of  our  pollution  of  the 
ocean  by  radioactive  fallout,  of  the  pol- 
lution of  our  agricultural  crops  from  fall- 
out, of  the  pollution  of  the  effluents  from 
our  nuclear  powerplants  and  the  dan- 
gerous correlation  between  this  and 
deaths  of  fetuses  and  new  bom  children. 

The  further  contamination  of  our 
oceans  will  seriously  damage  our  fish- 
eries. The  prospect  of  this  contamination 
is  a  possibility  in  the  Cannikin  test. 

Despite  all  the  expertise  possessed  by 


AEC  on  December  18.  1970,  radioactive 
materials  were  leaked  into  the  atmos- 
phere through  a  crack  during  an  under- 
ground test  in  Nevada.  Baneberry  radio- 
active counts  doubled  2.000  miles  away 
in  Canada. 

No  one  can  give  the  assurance  that 
such  spillage  of  radioactive  materials 
will  not  occur  from  a  test  five  times  in 
magnitude,  in  the  air  through  cracks  in 
the  earth,  in  the  ocean  through  similar 
cracks  nor  can  anyone  give  any  positive 
assurance  that  the  aftershocks  will  not 
be  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  trigger  a 
tidal  wave  which  could  sweep  over  Ha- 
waii, and  parts  of  the  west  coast. 

These  are  enormous  risks.  And  what 
for?  For  a  test  of  a  weapon  which  ex- 
perts tell  us  is  not  now  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  our  country  in  view  of  new 
technological  developments  in  weaponry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this  Hoiise  to 
support  my  amendment. 

The  material  follows: 
The  CoALmoN  To  Stop  the  Alaska  Nuclear 
Blast 

Washington.  D.C,  July  12, 1971. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Thursday  morn- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  authori- 
zation bill  for  FY  1972  is  scheduled  for  floor 
action.  The  bill  contains  $19.7  million  for 
the  5  megaton  nucleaj  test  called  Cannikin 
scheduled  for  Amchltka  Island  In  early 
October. 

The  Coalition  to  Stop  the  Alaska  Nuclear 
Blast  is  composed  of  conservation,  peace 
and  scientific  organizations  opposed  to  the 
test.  We  maintain  that  Cannikin  is  pur- 
poseless since  It  Is  not  needed  for  any  planned 
weapons  defense  system  and  that  the  risks 
of  possible  earthquakes,  tsunamis,  radiation 

leaks,  and  National  Wildlife  Refuge  damage 

each  with  grave  environmental  conse- 
quences— cannot  be  avoided.  Recently  the 
following  eight  national  organizations  WTote 
the  President  asking  for  Cannikin's  cancel- 
lation: Commflttee  for  Nuclear  Resoonsl- 
blllty.  Federation  of  American  Sclentlste. 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense douncll.  SANE.  Sierra  Club.  The  Wil- 
derness Society,  and  World  Federalist. 

Repreeentattve  Patsv  Mink  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  funds  for  the  test 
from  the  AEC  authorization  bill.  We  urge  you 
t-o  suDDOTt  this  action. 

Please  contact  us  If  we  can  be  of  anv 
help. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  Lahn. 

Coordinator . 

A  Cam  QUE  op  the  AEC's  Cannikin 
Environmental  Statement 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  of  1969  requires  all  federal  agencies 
to  file  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
before  embarking  on  programs  that  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  environment.  The  Impact 
Statement  must  cover  the  following  points: 

(1)  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action; 

(il)  any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  implemented; 

(ill)  alternates  to  the  proposed  action; 

(iv)  the  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity; 

(V)  any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 


The  act  requires  a  total  disclosure  of  all 
information  so  that  It  is  possible  to  evaluate 
the  benefits  of  a  project  ag&lnst  the  risks  of 
environmental  damage.  It  was  expected  that 
by  requiring  a  factually  detailed  study  open 
to  hard  public  scrutiny,  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  and  the  environment  would 
be  protected. 

Though  the  thought  of  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  a  5-megaton  nuclear 
bomb  is  somewhat  incomprehensible  (this  is 
the  test  of  a  device  which  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  environment) ,  It  is  still  required, 
since  the  experiment  Is  a  project  of  a  fed- 
eral agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commiasion. 
and  the  test  is  unquestionably  of  major  en- 
vironmental significance. 

"The  AEC  has  filed  Its  final  NEPA  statement 
with  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality 
but,  unfortunately,  the  statement  provides 
no  basis  for  making  a  credible  evaluation  of 
the  project.  There  is  neither  an  explanation 
of  the  benefits  of  the  test  nor  a  deternilnatlon 
of  the  effect  on  the  environment  if  everything 
were  to  go  wrong. 

BACKGROUND 

Since  the  1969  NEPA  law  went  into  effect, 
there  has  never  been  an  impact  statement 
filed  for  an  individual  nuclear  test.  A  Draft 
Statement  was  written  in  November  1970  for 
the  total  underground  nuclear  program  car- 
ried out  In  Nevada. 

The  Cannikin  test  was  originally  scheduled 
for  October  1970  and  a  Draft  Statement  was 
Issued  In  June  1970.  This  statement  was 
severely  criticized  in  Congress,  and  the  $20 
million  needed  to  continue  the  project  was 
not  appropriated.  Senator  Edmund  Muskle 
said  that  the  funds  were  withheld  and  the 
project  stopped  "because  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  failed  to  file  a  satisfactory  state- 
ment on  such  test"s  environmental  effects." 

The  test  was  rescheduled  for  autumn  1971. 
and  a  Redraft  Statement  was  Issued  at  the 
end  of  April  1971,  Eighteen  senators.  In  a 
letter  to  William  Ruckelshaus.  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  AEC; 
and  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality;  urged  that  the 
AEC  conduct  public  hearings  "to  permit  a 
thorough  public  review  of  the  benefits  and 
risks  Involved." 

Under  Senate  pressure,  and  at  the  request 
of  Oovernor  Egan  of  Alaska,  AEC  hearings 
were  conducted  on  May  36,  1971.  in  Juneau 
and  on  May  28  and  29  in  Anchorage  Besides 
the  large  amount  of  public  testimony.  Hear- 
ing Examiner  Robert  Miller  of  the  AEC 
heard  the  same  three  hours  of  statements 
from  the  same  ten  AEC  witnesses  in  both 
Juneau  and  Anchorage. 

At  the  end  of  June  1971.  the  AEC  Issued 
the  Final  Impact  Statement,  supposedly  Im- 
proving and  refining  its  previous  draft  state- 
ments, based  on  inputs  from  the  public  and 
other  government  agencies.  The  Statement  Is 
flfty-nlne  pages  long,  and  contains  a  ten- 
page  bibliography  as  well  as  an  annex  of 
federal  agency  comments  and  AEC  responses. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr.  John  A. 
Erlewlne.  Assistant  Oeneral  Manager  for  Op- 
erations. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.  20545. 

There  are  three  main  areas  of  environmen- 
tal Impact  that  are  the  crux  of  the  Issue: 
1)  effects  on  Amchltka;  2)  radiation  leaking 
Into  the  surrounding  water  and  venting  into 
the  air;  and  3)  earthquakes  and  tsunamis. 
(NOTE:  Page  numbers  in  parentheses  refer 
to  Final  Impact  Statement,  unless  specified  ) 

ErrxcTS  ON  amchitka 
The  AEC  states  that  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
plosion will  be  localized  with  little  long-term 
damage.  "The  principal  environmental  effects 
of  Cannikin  are  those  resulting  from  occu- 
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patlon  at  Amcbltk*  by  a  work  force  of  some 
hundreds  of  men."  (page  1) 

Item:  lliere  are  forty-four  bird  apedee 
thAt  Inhabit  Amchltka  Island.  Plfty-flve  pairs 
of  bald  eaglea  and  nlnoteen  pairs  of  peregrine 
falcons  nested  during  1970.  Within  four  miles 
of  ground  eero  are  eight  bald  eagle  nests  and 
two  peregrine  falcon  nests. 

ABC  states:  In  the  worst  case.  nesU  within 
four  miles  could  be  destroyed  restating  from 
the  occurrence  of  rock  and  earthslldes  along 
the  coastal  areas.  Mllrow  (the  megaton  test 
conducted  In  ia«9  on  Amchltka)  dislocated 
14.000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  peat  and  It  la 
expected  that  Cannikin  wUl  dislocate  more, 
"extrapolation  from  Mllrow  experlenoe  Indi- 
cates that  Cannikin  may  damage  one  or  two 
eagle  or  falcon  nesting  sites  so  severely  that 
they  would  be  unsuitable  as  future  nesting 
locations.  This  amount  of  damage  to  nesting 
sites  would  not  affect  the  reproduction  po- 
teotlal  or  populations  of  their  q>ecles.  nor 
should  there  be  any  measurable  effects  on 
pop\ilatlon  density  or  reproduction  potential 
of  the  other  avian  species  as  a  result  of  the 
Cannikin  test."  (page  34) 

Point:  Dr.  Clayton  White  of  Brlgham 
Yotug  University  caUs  Amchltka's  falcon 
population  the  "most  dense  in  the  world 
right  now."  Any  detrimental  effects  upon 
the  island's  peregrine  population  would  only 
bring  this  already  endangered  species  closer 
to  extinction.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  timing 
of  the  test  is  such  that  hatching  wlU  already 
have  occurred,  but  It  is  overlooked  that  the 
nesting  eagles  and  peregrines  will  have  young 
in  the  nest  at  that  time.  This  fact  could 
compound  the  population  damage. 

Throughout  the  document,  the  ABC  ex- 
trapolates from  Mllrow  in  the  manner  of  the 
above  ABC  quotation.  Since  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  linear  or  any  other 
simple  relation  exists  (i.e.  since  MUrow  was 
about  one  megaton  and  since  Cannikin  will 
be  about  five  megatons,  then  Cannikin  will 
be  five  times  se  destructive  as  Mllrow)  be- 
tween the  two.  It  Is  therefore  not  credible 
to  extrapolate  from  one  point. 

ABC  states:  In  the  worst  case,  some  small 
scrapflsh  (three  spine  stickleback)  ranging 
In  number  up  to  a  few  thousand  would  be 
killed.  It  is  possible  that  some  fish  in  the 
cloeest  streaois  wUl  be  injured  or  killed  by 
shock  effects,  but  at  worst  would  affect  only 
a  small  fraction  (one  to  ten  per  cent  depend- 
ing on  species)  of  the  total  island  popiUa- 
tlon.  Changes  of  plankton  levels  in  nearby 
ponds  may  occur  and  the  draining  of  one  or 
two  ponds  Is  possible. 

Note:  The  shock  of  the  Immediate  impact 
causes  water  in  the  streams  and  ponds  near 
ground  zero  to  be  "thrown  into  the  air," 
(page  52)  In  Mllrow,  this  resulted  in  strand- 
ing on  land  some  of  the  stickleback  fish 
population.  The  motion  also  creates  a  mo- 
mentary sharp  rise  and  fall  in  pressure  in 
the  lakes  and  along  the  sea  coast.  This  effect 
killed  stickleback  in  two  ponds  near  MUrow. 
ASC  statet:  The  Battelle  Columbus  Labo- 
ratory, under  contract  with  the  ABC  Nevada 
Operations  Office,  Initiated  ecological  studies 
on  Amchltka  in  1067.  A  short-term  and  long- 
term  poet-shot  program  has  been  established 
to  document  the  environmental  effects  of 
Cannikin. 

Point.  Despite  contracted  studies,  Wailace 
Noerenberg,  Commissioner  of  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Game,  testifying  in  Juneau 
on  May  26,  1971.  had  to  correct  ABC  ngures. 
"Both  Impact  sUtements  (Draft  and  Re- 
draft) use  the  figure  2500  to  represent  the 
total  sea  otter  population  on  Amchltka.  Re- 
cent surveys  reveal  that  the  populaUon  U 
in  excess  of  4000  animals.  .  .  .  Both  reports 
use  the  figure  200  otters  as  residing  within 
the  four  mile  Impact  zone."  Recent  surveys 
indicate  a  population  approaching  600  ani- 
mals." The  June  ABC  statement  reflects  the 


Pish  and  Oame  Department's  corrections  of 
late  May. 

ASC  states:  "Overpressures  greater  than 
100  pounds  per  square  Inch  may  rupture 
otter  tympanic  membranes  (eardrums) 
which  ultimately  can  be  expected  to  cause 
death  In  otters  so  affected  If  they  €ue  unable 
to  dive  for  food."  Twenty  to  100  sea  otters 
may  be  killed,  (page  36)  It  Is  estimated  that 
ten  to  fifteen  per  oent  of  the  population  will 
bs  affected. 

Point:  Commissioner  Noerenberg  made  sev- 
eral other  points  concerning  the  otters.  1) 
Otters  tend  to  segregate  by  sex,  with  sexually 
active  males  generally  concentrating  in 
"male  areas."  Two  such  "male  areas"  near 
the  blast  may  be  affected:  the  ensuing  loss 
of  mature  males  will  have  a  much  larger 
effect  on  the  population  than  a  random  death 
pattern  of  the  same  number.  2)  The  ground 
shock  of  the  blast  wUl  affect  the  large  num- 
ber of  otters  resting  on  rocks  with  possible 
results  of  bruising.  Internal  injuries,  rib  or 
skull  fractures  or  leg  injuries — the  effect  on 
pregnant  females  might  also  be  significant. 

AEC  states:  "The  Amchltka  sea  lion  and 
harbor  seal  populations  are  not  expected  to 
be  affected  by  Cannikin."  (pages  36) 

Point:  Conunlssloner  Noerenberg  states 
that  there  Is  great  concern  for  the  seal  and 
sea  lion  population  (estimated  at  360  and 
750  respectively)  off  Amchltka.  "We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  pressure  effects  would  be 
as  serious  on  these  animals  as  on  otters,  and 
that  the  ABC  should  consider  this  Impact  as 
well." 

AEC  states:  "Bloenvlronmental  program 
scientists  are  confident  that  populations  of 
commercial  fish  and  shellfish  species  wUl  not 
be  endangered  from  Cannikin."  There  is  the 
unlikely  possibility  "that  casusJltles  may 
Include:  hundreds  of  fish  In  the  near -shore 
area  such  as  Pacific  cod  and  dusky  rockflsh: 
a  few  salmon  In  deeper  offshore  water;  hun- 
dreds of  fish  such  as  Atka,  nuu:kerel,  lantern 
fish,  rockfish  and  smelt  in  mid-water,  off- 
shore areas;  and  thousands  of  rockflsh  and 
Pacific  cod  In  offshore  bottom  areas."  (page 
37) 

Point:  The  Alaska  Pish  and  Oame  Depart- 
ment is  much  more  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  radioactivity  leaks  than  the  ground 
shocks  affecting  commercial  fish.  The  worth 
of  the  Alaska  fishing  industry  Is  categorized 
in  the  report.  Commercial  Fisheries  Related 
to  Amchitka  Island,  by  Abrams,  Kemp  and 
Kerkwood.  Total  Income  of  Pacific  salmon 
fisheries  in  1970  was  $60,034,000;  King  crab 
was  913,919,000;  shrimp  was  •2.936,402;  Tan- 
ner crab  was  •1,399.918;  Dungeness  crab  was 
•1,060,194;    and   scallops   was   •1,131.254. 

Commissioner  Noerenberg  states.  "The 
'ownership'  of  salmon  passing  Amchltka  Is 
international  In  scope  and  the  consequences 
of  any  contamination  of  these  animals  would 
be  worldwide  In  regard  to  marketing  and 
human   consumption   problems." 

The  Alaska  Sportsmen's  Council,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  dated  June  2, 
1960,  stated,  "In  short,  a  food  supply  system 
that  feeds  a  large  part  of  the  world — a  sup- 
ply and  fishery  resource  which  has  never 
been  fully  developed — would  likely  be  ruined. 
How  far  the  contamination  might  spread 
with  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Japasese  current 
Is  unkown.  One  thing  U  certain:  If  there  is 
any  chance  whatsoever  that  the  blast  will 
vent.  It  is  too  great  a  risk.  The  ABO  has  made 
no  such  guarantee.  It  cannot." 

RAOIATION    LEAKING    INTO    THI    WATXX    AND 
VKNTINO    INTO    THX    AOt 

AEC  States:  'Scientists  and  engineers  do 
not  conceive  of  any  process  by  which  a  vent- 
ing of  radioactive  material  could  occur. 
However,  If  those  experts  were  completely 
wrong,  the  jreatest  conceivable  venting 
woxUd  be  a  few  percent  of  the  total  radio- 


activity produced  by  this  equipment."  (page 

3) 

Point.-  The  ABC  has  never  planned  an  un- 
derground test  and  expected  it  to  vent  radia- 
tion and.  since  1963  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
nations  have  been  prohibited  from  violating 
International  boundaries  with  radiation  fall- 
out. However,  the  ABC  record  of  preventing 
leakage  Is  not  good.  Prom  19S3  to  the  end 
of  1970  "there  were  230  announced  U.S.  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions  at  the  Nevada 
Test  Site  and  elsewhere.  Including  five  Plow- 
share cratering  tests.  Of  the  noo-Rawshare 
tests,  seventeen  inadvertently  leaked  radio- 
activity detectable  off-site."  (page  17)  In  a 
letter  dated  March  U.  1971.  from  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  chairman  of  the  AEC,  to  Senator 
Gravel,  It  Is  stated  that  "there  were  approxi- 
mately forty  tests  In  which  some  radloec- 
tlvlty  was  detected  only  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  firing  point." 

Point.-  The  ABC's  worst  case  of  a  few  per- 
cent venting  must  be  further  explained.  A 
percent  of  the  radioactive  inventory  of  the 
largest  underground  test  in  U.S.  history 
certainly  deserves  a  detailed  discussion  with 
an  exhaustive  look  at  the  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. A  small  p>ercentage  of  a  large 
number  la  still  a  large  number — and  cannot 
be  disregarded  by  a  wave  of  the  ABC's  hand. 
AEC  states:  The  extensive  Nevada  contain- 
ment experience  "has  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  test  containment  pro- 
cedures. .  .  .  Elach  time  a  leak  of  radioactivity 
has  occurred,  there  has  been  careful  Investi- 
gation In  an  effort  to  learn  the  cause  so  that 
leaks  from  similar  causes  can  be  avoided." 
Point:  Judging  by  the  leaks  that  have  oc- 
curred and  continue  to  occur  (the  largest 
one  ever  occurred  last  December) ,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  either  the  AEC  has  not  done 
a  proper  job  in  studying  past  failures  or 
that  each  test  is  unique  In  the  combination 
of  characteristics  such  as  tonnage  exploded, 
geology,  hydrology,  climatic  conditions,  etc., 
and  so  the  outcome  is  unpredictable. 

The  last  failure,  Baneberry.  -was  exploded 
December  18,  1970,  In  Yucca  Plats  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  The  test  was  lees  than 
twenty  kllotons  and  was  reported  to  have 
leaked  radiation  over  thirteen  states  and 
contaminated  the  clothing  of  900  test  site 
workers.  "The  final  total  release  estimate  for 
Baneberry  Is  approximately  three  megacurles 
(3.000.000),  reference  to  R  (Release  time) 
plus  12  hours."  (Seaborg  to  Gravel  letter. 
March  11.  1971) 

AEC  states:  "Geological  and  physical  data 
obtained  during  two  earlier  successful  low- 
yield  teste  very  near  to  the  Baneberry  site 
(one  had  been  2,000  feet  to  the  north  and 
the  other  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
east)  had  Indicated  the  suitability  of  the 
Baneberry  site." 

Point:  How  much  confidence,  then,  can  be 
placed  In  the  geological  and  physical  studies 
that  have  justified,  to  the  ABCs  satisfaction. 
the  Cannikin  site?  In  this  light,  do  the  Mll- 
row explosion  results  have  any  algrnlflcance 
In  predicting  the  outcome  of  Cannikin?  The 
AEC  constantly  refers  to  Mllrow  in  eertlmat- 
Ing  the  Cannikin  results. 

AEC  states:  "In  order  to  assure  contain- 
ment of  radioactivity,  it  is  necessary  to 
(be)  .  .  .  (an)  adequate  distance  from 
faults.  .  .  .  The  Cannikin  site  Is  3.300  feet 
south  of  the  Teal  Creek  Pault  and  2,800  feet 
north  of  a  suspected  fault  .  .  ."  (page  19) 
Point:  It  shoxild  be  noted  that  the  Bane- 
berry leak  did  not  occur  through  a  fault. 
According  to  AEC  reports,  the  910-foot  deep 
test  split  the  earth  with  Its  own  pressure 
which  exceeded  expectations  because  "the 
earth  around  the  explosive  device  was  more 
saturated  with  water  than  had  been  ex- 
pected." If  Baneberry  (less  than  twenty  kllo- 
tons) had  enough  power  to  "force  gas 
through  the  ground  to  the  surface"  and  to 
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open  up  a  "flasure  315  feet  long,"  why  can't 
Cannikin,  In  water-saturated  rock,  push  gas 
2800  feet  to  the  suspected  fault? 

AEC  stated:  No  one  Is  likely  to  know  where 
every  single  fault  Is  located,  but  the  big  ones 
are  known.  (This  point  emerged  In  a  meeting 
of  Pred  R.  Tesche,  ABC  Deputy  Director,  and 
Senator  Gravel's  staff.) 

Point:  The  Pebruary  1971  quake  In  Los 
Angeles  occurred  along  the  Soledad  Pault, 
which  was  considered  too  Insignificant  to  put 
on  seismic  fa-ult  maps. 

AEC  states:  "Most  of  the  radioactive  mate- 
rial associated  with  the  detonation  will  be 
incorporated  into  and  trapped  in  rock  melt. 
or  will  be  adsorbed  onto  the  surfaces  of  rock 
material.  Most  material  will  therefore  be 
essentially  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the 
explosion  zone.  The  volatile  fission  products 
and  tritium  are  exceptions."  (page  22) 

Point:  There  Is  no  documentation  sup- 
porting the  AEC  statement  that  the  radio- 
active materials  will  be  Incorporated  Into, 
trapped  in,  or  adsorbed  onto  rather  than 
go  into  solution  under  the  conditions  of 
salinity,  high  pressure,  and  very  high  tem- 
perature. 

AEC  states:  "Those  radionuclides  not 
trapped  In  the  solidified  rock  melt  will  be 
susceptible  to  migration  In  ground  water. 
Only  an  Insignificant  fraction  of  the  trapped 
radionuclides  will  be  slowly  leached  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  fused  rock."  (page  23) 

Questions:  How  much  of  what  radio- 
nuclides are  there?  What  Is  the  Insignifi- 
cant fraction?  Without  knowing  how  much 
of  what  is  Involved  it  is  not  posetble  to  talk 
about  environmental  Impact. 

AEC  states:  "Tritium  In  water  is  of  more 
concern  than  other  radioactive  materials 
since  It  will  migrate  at  nearly  the  velocity 
as  the  natural  ground  water."  (page  23) 
Three  mechanisms  are  described  whereby 
trltlsted  water  can  migrate  to  the  sea: 
Mechanism  1  is  described  as  "most  likely" 
and  the  "migration  would  take  a  thousand 
years  or  more."  Mechanism  2  "is  estimated 
to  take  over  a  hundred  years."  The  third 
mechanism  is  described  as  very  unlikely  and 
the  "contaminated  water  would  reach  the 
sea  in  about  two  or  three  years  .  .  .  This 
would  introduce  trltlated  water  Into  the 
ocean  with  an  initial  concentraitlon  about 
1.200  times  that  of  the  RCG  (Radioactivity 
Concentration  Guide)  for  water  .  .  .  The  as- 
sumptions of  this  model  also  Imply  a  sharp 
reduction  In  adsorption  surface  and.  there- 
fore, at  some  later  time  other  radionuclides 
such  as  strontium,  cesium,  ruthenium,  and 
antimony  would  also  be  Introduced  Into  the 
ocean  In  concentrations  higher  than  the 
RCG"  (pages  23-25.) 

Points:  No  support  is  given  as  to  why  one 
model  Is  more  probable  than  any  other  All 
proof  is  embodied  in  the  credibility  of  the 
terms  "most  likely",  "less  probable",  and 
"very  unlikely". 

Long  Shot  (the  80  klloton  test  on 
Amchltka  on  October  29,  1965,  at  the  time 
billed  as  first  and  last  test  on  the  island) 
released  tritium  ""about  one  month  after  the 
test."  It  was  "detected  in  three  small  ponds 
on  the  north  edge  of  the  surface  zero  pad 
and  In  drainage  ditches  from  those  ponds." 
(page  14.) 

AEC  states:  "No  leakage  of  tritium  or 
radioactive  noble  gases  is  expected  for  Can- 
nikin; behavior  compartUjle  to  Mllrow  is  like- 
ly." (page  15) 

Point:  Assuming  the  worst  Cannikin  case 
of  leaking  tritium  in  2  to  3  years  and  apply- 
ing this  case  to  Mllrow,  we  would  not  see 
any  trttium  from  Mllrow  yet  because  It  has 
been  less  than  two  years  since  Mllrow.  The 
Mllrow  experience  with  tritium  can  not  be 
used  for  predicting  Oannlkln. 

ABC  states:  Even  If  the  extreme  tritium 
migration  model  were  true  "dilution  of  that 


water  by  the  sea  water  would  take  place 
rapidly  .  .  .  there  would  be  an  effective  dilu- 
tion factor  of  above  100.000  within  a  few 
hours."  (page  25) 

Points:  Commlasloner  Noerenberg  stated, 
"Ooncemlng  the  one  known  radioactive  ele- 
ment that  has  leaked  on  Amchltka,  tritium, 
little  Is  known  of  Its  Impact  on  fish.  How- 
ever, a  recent  paper  given  by  E^rlckson  (from 
the  University  of  Washington  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory )  at  the  Itiird  National  Radio-ecology 
SympKJslum.  discusses  the  impact  of  both  low 
and  high  level  concentrations  of  tritium  on 
gupples.  His  conclusions  are  that  even  low 
levels  dffect  the  germ  plasm  causing  changes 
in  growth,  sex  ratio,  ability  to  -withstand 
stress  and  courting  behavior. 

"It  Is  reported  In  two  papers  that  Sliver 
Salmon  fry  held  in  cooled  aiDuent  from  the 
pile  area  at  Hanford  suffered  100  per  cent 
mortality  In  eight  weeks.  Even  at  dilutions 
of  1:50  increased  mortalities  were  evident." 

Pollkarpov,  in  his  book  "Radloecology 
of  Aquatic  Organisms"  (1966,  Relnhold 
Book  Dlv,  New  York)  states  among  his  ooc- 
clusions:  (page  260)  a.)  "The  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  abnormalities  in  the  larvae  of 
sea  fishes  has  been  shown  to  be  increased  at 
strontlum-90-yytrium-90  concentrations  of  a 
trllllonth  of  curie  per  liter  and  above,  i.e.  at 
levels  that  have  already  been  reached  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the  Irish  Sea."  b.)  "It 
has  been  sho-wn  that  further  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  seas  and  oceans  is  Inad- 
missible, because  It  entails  great  risk  of  a) 
producing  Irreversible  changes  in  the  hydro- 
biosphere,  b)  disrupting  the  resources  up)on 
which  fisheries  depend  and  c)  producing 
dangerous  levels  of  contamination  In  the 
marine  organisms  consumed  by  man." 

AEC  states:  "It  Is  not  conceivable  that 
Oannlkln  would  cause  release  of  under- 
ground radioactivity  from  the  cavities  which 
remain  from  the  earlier  Mllrow  and  Long 
Shot  tests."  (page  2) 

Point:  The  above  statement  contains  the 
entire  discussion  by  the  AEC  about  this  sub- 
ject. There  are  no  references,  studies,  or  even 
explanations  as  to  why  this  possibility  Is 
"not  conceivable." 

EARTHQUAKES  AND   TSUNAMIS 

AEC  stated  In  the  Draft  Environmental 
Statement  (June  1970),  "experience  gained 
by  observation  of  past  nuclear  detonations 
ajid  earthquakes  oomblne  to  provide  ex- 
tremely positive  assurance  that  the  Cannikin 
explosion  cannot  of  Itself  cause  a  severe 
earthquake."  (page  A-4) 

Point:  In  a  letter  dated  July  21,  1970  to 
the  AEC,  Louis  Rousselot.  the  Deputy  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
commented.  "Substitute  for  "".  .  .  provide  ex- 
tremely positive  assurance  .  .  ."  the  phrase 
"indicate  that  It  Is  highly  unlikely."  "The 
AEC  complied. 

ABC  states:  ".  .  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Cannikin  explosion  can,  of  itself,  trigger 
a  severe  earthquake.  Furthermore,  the  poesi- 
bllity  of  the  Cannikin  explosion  or  an  earth- 
quake causing  a  damaging  tsunami  (seismic 
sea  wave)  is  even  more  unlikely."  (page  3) 

Point:  The  Presidential  Ad  Hoc  Panel  on 
the  Safety  of  Underground  Testing  chaired 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Pltzer,  former  President  of 
Stanford  University,  made  the  following 
points  In  their  November  27.  1968  Report 
which  was  -withheld  for  some  time  by  the 
Atomic  Ernergy  Commission:  ".  .  .  there  does 
not  now  appear  to  be  a  basis  for  eliminating 
the  possibility  that  a  large  test  explosion 
might  mduce.  either  immediately  or  after  a 
pyerlod  of  time,  a  severe  earthquake  of  suf- 
ficiently large  magnitude  to  cause  serious 
cJamage  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  test 
site  This  pweslblllty  is  more  serioxis  for  tests 
of  greater  than  a  megaton  since  the  larger 
initial  explosion  would  lead  to  greater  altera- 


tion of  the  regional  streas  pattern.  Purtber, 
It  has  recently  been  suggested  that  the  great 
earthquakes  (magnitude  8.5)  are  actually 
composed  of  a  rapid  succession  of  earth- 
quakes of  magnitude  6.5  to  7.0." 

Point.  The  terms  "highly  unlikely"  and 
"even  more  unlikely"  as  used  for  earthquakes 
and  tsunamis  respectively  do  not  rule  out  an 
occurrence  of  the  event.  Assuming  the  worst 
case  that  an  earthquake  and  a  tsiuiaml  do 
occur  there  must  be  a  discussion  of  what  will 
happen.  There  is  none.  Therefore  the  envi- 
ronmental Impact  cannot  be  Judged  and  so 
this  Impact  Statement  Is  deficient  and  delin- 
quent. 

AEC  states:  There  Is  "almost  one  chance 
In  100  that  there  will  be  an  earthquake  as 
big  as  or  bigger  than  Cannikin  in  the  vicinity 
of  Amchltka  in  any  two-week  period.  For  the 
whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Alaskan 
Peninsula,  the  probability  is  higher,  more  ^ 
like  one  in  20."  (page  53) 

Point:  What  would  happen  in  the  worst 
possible  case  If  the  Cannikin  shock  of  about 
7  0  rlchter  scale  occurred  coincidental  to  a 
natural  earthquake  of  7  0  or  greater?  What 
would  be  the  resulting  earthquake  magni- 
tude? Would  this  be  large  enough  to  set  off 
a  tsunami? 

AEC  states:  "Most  existing  experience  is 
from  large  underground  explosions  In  Ne- 
vada."  (page  55) 

Point:  The  Pltzer  Report  states,  'Since  the 
Amchltka  area  in  Alaska  Is  still  more  active 
selsmically,  the  hazard  of  Inducing  an  earth- 
quake must  be  considered  to  be  greater  at 
that  location  than  at  either  Nevada  site  .  .  . 
Amchltka  is  more  seismic  than  Nevada  by  at 
least  an  order  of  magnitude." 

i4£C  stafM.  "It  Is  expected  that  the  only 
observable  effect  from  Cannikin  will,  again 
(meaning  like  Mllrow) ,  be  a  cluster  of  small 
aftershocks  in  the  -vicinity  of  the  explosion 
site."   (page  55) 

Point:  The  Pitzer  Report  states  that  "it 
would  appear  that  safety  can  be  achieved  in 
the  proposed  central  Nevada  and  Aleiskan  test 
sites  only  by  gradually  Increasing  the  yield 
and  thus  developing  the  necessary  experience 
during  the  test  program."  Going  from  1  mega- 
ton to  5  megatons  doesn't  meet  the  definition 
of  gradually  Increasing 

Pitzer  Report  states:  ".  .  .  there  is  good 
evidence  that  great  earthquakes  consist  of  a 
superposition  of  smaller  (magnitude  6  to  7) 
events  triggered  In  succession"  And,  "  .  .  if 
the  triggered  earthquake  were  a  large  one 
(magnitude  greater  than  8)  and  the  rupture 
propagated  to  the  east  where  the  pvopulation 
density  Increases,  there  could  be  damage  due 
to  ground  vibration  as  well  as  tidal  waves" 

BENETITS 

AEC  states  The  test  Is  necessary  for  "the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  technology 
of  prime  significance  to  our  national  security 
requirements."   (p  46) 

Point:  On  April  20,  1971  Dr.  Harold  Agnew. 
Director  of  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory, 
testified  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  that  1 )  the  ABM  Spartan  warhead 
will  be  tested  In  Alaska,  and  2)  the  Spartan 
warhead  "would  be  useful  In  a  limited  way"" 
In  high  altitude  attacks  against  very  isirge- 
yleld  Soviet  weapons.  To  Justify  the  risks  In 
undertaking  the  test  there  must  be  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  ABM  Spartan  system.  To  hide 
behind  the  phrase  national  security  when  the 
ABM  system  has  been  vociferously  attacked 
In  public  for  many  years  Is  to  Imply  that  the 
test  can't  be  Justified. 

Point:  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  executive  director 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  a 
military  weapons  expert,  stated.  "Basically. 
Cannikin  is  a  bureaucratic  oversight — an  ex- 
periment that  has  been  waiting  to  be  can- 
celled since,  in  early  1969.  the  President 
changed  the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  ABM  away 
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from  th«  antl-CblneM  d«f«nae."  Other  act- 
•ntlats  like  Dra.  R*thjens  and  Scovllle  have 
called  the  SparUm  an  "obeolete"  weapon.  11 
tbe  public  la  to  bear  tbe  riaka  the  AKC  muat 
]uBtUy  tbe  beneflta  of  tbla  weapon. 

CONCLtmONB 

There  are  few  federal  projects  that  have 
tbe  magnitude  and  the  poaalble  grave  en- 
vironmental consequences  as  Cannikin.  The 
explosion  of  a  5  megaton  bomb  la  sxirely  one 
Of  the  greatest  unnatural  acts  man  can  per- 
form. The  prediction  and  evaluation  of  the 
possible  outcomes  requires  a  rigorous  aclen- 
tlflc  discussion  (whether  laymen  can  under- 


stand It  la  Irrelevant) .  Such  a  discourse  Is 
required  for  the  Cannikin  Environmental 
Impact  Statement. 

Unfortunately,  the  AEC'a  Impact  State- 
ment Is  more  of  a  public  relations  type  press 
release  than  a  scientific  document.  It  ap- 
pears It  was  written  to  allay  feats  Instead  of 
to  present  Information. 
Some  specific  faults — 

Though  the  Table  of  Contents  aeems  to 
Indicate  a  certain  organization  to  the  docu- 
ment thla  la  misleading  since  the  small  quan- 
tity of  Information  per  subject  that  Is  con- 
tained Is  scattered  in  random  disarray 
throughout   the   statement.    It   seems   that 

IFWM  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  U.S.  SENATE.  91ST  CONG..  1ST  SESS..  ON  S.J.  RES. 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  POLICY  ASPECTS  OF  UNDERGROUND  WEAPONS 
EXHIBIT  A.-SOME  SIGNIFICANT  MILITARY  TESTS 
1'  '<iMon- 1,000  tons  o«  TNT;  20  kilotoni-Hirsshimt  bomb;  1,000  kiWons-1  fncfitonl 


many  different  people  wrote  the  document 
and  didn't  know  what  the  others  were  doing. 

There  are  statements  that  are  made  In 
the  summary  that  are  nowhere  else  supported 
or  referenced  In  the  text. 

The  statement  covers  Insignificant,  Irrele- 
vant polnu  In  great  detail  and  falls  to  provide 
any  information  or  credible  answers  to  the 
questions  of  greatest  magnitude. 

The  statement  does  not  provide  enough 
data  or  discussion  to  determine  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  Cannikin  project.  It 
therefore  does  not  comply  with  the  Intent 
and  the  letter  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

liS-TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  STUDY  AND  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
TESTING,  SEPT.  29.  1969] 


Ranarks 


Nam* 


Dtte 


UttMt  InNtvid*. 
WcrM's  1st  H-bomb  last 
Our  biiiast  H-bomb  tait. 
1st  andtriround  tast. 


Location 


Doptti/rock 


Yiald 


■Ablt". 
"Mihs". 
"Bravo" 


Voluntary  ttst  moratorium,  lata  19S8  to  Saptambar  1961' 

Tast  siwasts  Iriggarad  quakas. 
Limit«riast  ban  treaty  sMnad  Aut.  5. 1X3 

1st  ttst  to  rock  La»  Vi»«s. . .  

Binast  look:  millioo  curies.. 

Vala  dataction  taat 

1st  taat  m  Alaska:  radiatioii  iaakad.  saismie  mat-li" 

Las  Vsfas  roHs  again 

L"  y«f»»  swinp  Salt  Laka  City  lOttad,  San  Francisco  rolls;  aarth' 

•"llJ!!  'Tf*     .  '•*  •'  V<»tni-nn.  giant  cracks  aztand  3  milas 

aarthquakn  ol  mag.  i-i  foltowwl.  1st  ttst  at  naw  sita.  Holes  to 

aceommedata  multimtgaton  tests  being  drilled 
1st  yndergrotnd  megaton  blast;  saomie  mag.>&.4;  fault  displaced 

by  3  feet;  faulting  lor  5  milts,  triggers  thousands  of  aftenhocMs. 
Dteptr  megaton  ttst;  approsimataly  same  affects  as  "Bouar  " 

Until  It  went  o«.  AEC  did  not  know  il  it  would  be  larger  or  smaller 

than   'Boicar. 

3d  megaton  tast 

Ca  libratmn  ttst  for  multimegatoa  tMts  at  Amcliitka 


.  Jan.  27, 19S1  Nevada  ttst  lita. 

.  Oct.   31,1952  Eniwetok 

.  Feb.  28, 1954  Bikini 

Sapt  19, 1957  Nevada  test  site. 


1.060  lett  in  air. 

Surface 

do 

790  feet  in  tuff.. 


"Hardlwt" Feb.  15. 1962    Navada  test  site,    .^'l!;  943  feet  in  graiiite" 


■•Bilby"...         '.■::;.::'Sept  13. 1963    Nevada  test  stta 

Data  unavailable Mar.  13.1964 

"Salmon" Oct  22.1964 

Longshot" Oct  29.1965 

"Greeley" Dec  20,1966 

"Faultless" Jan.    19.1968 


2.413  feet  in  tulf. 


1  kL 

10.4  meg. 
15  meg. 
1.7  kL 

5i9kL 

200  plus  kt 


Mississippi Cavity  in  salt 5  kL 

Amchilka 2.300  fact  in  andesite 80  kL 

Nevada  tast  site Data  unavailable 850kt 

Central  Nevada .  3,200  feet 800  kt 


"*>««»'" Apr.  26, 1968    Nevada  lest  Site 3.800  feet 1.2  meg. 

^•"''*"'" t>«^  19.1968    .      do      4.600  feet  in  porous  volcanic  tufl 1.1  meg. 


"Jofum" SepH6,1969  do 

'Milraw" Oct.     2.1969    Amchitka. 


3.800  feet A  meg. 

4,000  feet A  meg. 


ElHIBIT  B 
■*«THQUAXXB  AMD  THXIS  ICACKrTUDXa 

The  magnitude  of  an  earthquake  measures 
the  eneiyy  of  Its  seismic  waves.  For  con- 
venience a  logarithmic  scale  Is  used :  that  Is, 
magnitude  4.0  is  ten  times  the  energy  of  mag- 
nitude 3.0;  magnitude  6.0  Is  ten  times  the 
energy  of  magnitude  4.0;  and  so  on. 

Underground  explosions,  which  alao  pro- 
duce seismic  wavea,  can  be  assigned  magni- 


tudes Just  like  earthqtiakes.  Underground 
nuclear  exploalons  seem  to  put  about  0.1% 
of  their  energy  into  seismic  form.  An  under- 
ground nuclear  Mast  of  1  klloton  would  have 
a  magnitude  of  sllghUy  leas  than  5.0.  A  one- 
megaton  exploeion  produces  a  magnitude  of 
about  8.6.  However,  the  seismic  magnitude 
of  underground  explosions  varies  widly, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  exiTTOunding 
rocks,  9oft  rock  attenuates  seismic  energy  far 
more  rapidly  than  a  hard  rock  like  granite. 


SOME  HISTORIC  EARTHQUAKES  OF  INTEREST 


Date 


Place 


Magnitude 


Depth  in 
miles 


Estimated 
deaths      Pro  perty  damage 


5to6. 


1737 Calcutta.  India 

San  Francisco iS 

Konsu,  China .. .      .  '         

J"p»<i -'I!'"."'."".;il ia  ■ 

UngBtach,C*lit o     " 

Chile iJ- 

i^'': ::::;:::;::::::::: :::":::::: i7:::::::;utoi:: 

Skopje,  Yugoslavia 5*4 ■ 

AlMka ,g;4 ,2 

19U     JlisJu^""" 7.5;::;:. .'.  24:::.: 

I»3 Seattle- .  sye  « 

1965. ....  Amchitka I.:."::::::::::::;:  ^Stoib::;.'*:;;; 

"89* *) 5_( 


1906 

1920.. 

1923.. 

1933- . 

I960.. 

I960.. 

1962.. 

1964 

1964 

1964 


300,000 

700 

180,000 

100,000 

120 

1.000 

12.000 

12,000 

1,000 

125 

25 

6 


»00  million. 

Vast. 

S60  million. 
J600  million. 
ToUl  at  Kasbah. 


1311  million. 
$800  million. 
$800,000. 


■  Comparable  in  depth  to  planned  multimenton  tests  in  Nevada  and  Alaska 

'  This  quake  bepn  with  a  shock  of  6.5— whir''  ■-  "■-  ■'■■ — ' - 

tude  14 


>  Largest  earthquake  in  the  world  during  1965. 

«  Sept  11.  1969:  began  with  quake  ol  magnitude  5.2.  triggering  up  to  6.6. 


^twii  isx>  m  nvraoa  ana  niasM. 

lieh  is  the  direct  seismic  punch  delivered  by  a  1-meg.  bomb— and  snowballed  to  magni- 


Thk  Coming  Atomic  B1..4ST  in  Au^ska 

(By  Paul  Jacobs) 
Even  on  good  days,  which  are  very  in- 
frequent. Amchitka  Island  U  depreaslng. 
Located  1,400  miles  from  the  coast  ol  Alaska 
and  only  800  mUes  away  from  Siberia,  tills 
Island,  which  la  part  of  Alaska.  U  forty^wo 


miles  long  and  less  than  five  miles  wide.  The 
only  acceos  to  It  Is  by  air.  It  is  cold,  wet, 
barren,  windy,  treeless,  surrounded  by  stormy 
and  treacherous  seas,  and  normally  unin- 
habited, except  for  arctic  birds  and  sea  otters 
who  live  on  Che  offshore  rocks.  But  since 
1964.  men  have  been  on  tbe  island:    Am- 


chitka is  a  site  for  underground  testing  of 
nuclear  bombs  by  the  Atocnic  Enmrgy  Oocn- 
mlSBlon  and  the  DejMrtment  of  DefMiae. 

In  late  September  or  early  October,  the 
most  powerful  and  potentially  destructive 
man-made  explosion  in  history  Is  scheduled 
to  be  set  off  at  the  bottom  of  a  6,000-foot 
bole  drilled  below  the  surface  of  Amchitka. 
The  explosion,  which  Is  referred  to  as  Opera- 
tion Cannikin,  will  be  caused  by  a  five-mega- 
ton nuclear  bomb,  with  the  destructive  pow- 
er of  approximately  10  bUlion  pounds  of 
TNT.  The  devastating  effects  of  that  amount 
of  nuclear  energy  are  far  beyood  compre- 
hension, especially  when  aom  rememibers  that 
the  bctnbe  that  wiped  out  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  were  only  20  kllotoos  each,  the 
equivalent  of  only  40  million  pounds  of  TNT. 

Only  one  result  of  the  explosion  seems  cer- 
tain: Instantaneously,  the  explosion  will 
blow  out  an  underground  cavity  the  length 
of  two  footbiUl  fields  In  which,  says  the  AEC, 
all  the  dangerous  radioactive  water  and  gas 
from  the  explosion  will  remain  for  at  least 
a  thousand  years.  About  all  ottier  effects  of 
tbe  bomb  blitter  oontroversy  rages. 

On  one  side  are  scientists,  conservation - 
lots,  and  peMse  groups,  in  addltteti  to  poUtl- 
oal  flguree  from  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii. 
Oanaida,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  either  on 
the  Pacific  Rim  or  bordering  the  polar  re- 
gions. All  these  Individuals  and  groups  op- 
pose the  test;  only  the  Atotnic  Energy  Oom- 
mission  and  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
port it.  Much  of  the  opposition  to  Oannlkln 
oomea  from  those  scientists  and  envlrooinen- 
tallsts  who  insist  that  It  may  trigger,  either 
immediately  or  later,  a  huge  earthquake 
which  could  do  very  serious  damage  far  be- 
yond Amohlitka  and  Alaska. 

There  are  other  dan^erB.  Tbe  explosion 
may  cause  tidal  waves;  moreover  dangerous 
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radioactivity.  In  the  sea  or  air  or  even  both, 
may  restUt,  and  If  thait  Imppens,  the  faUout 
could  easUy  drift  over  Oanada  and  to  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Oannlkln  contains 
other  potential  environmental  perUe :  the  ex- 
plosion could  kill  birds,  flab,  and  a-nimiti),  in 
the  area;  It  may  also  drastloally  disrupt,  and 
for  a  long  time,  the  deUcaite  ecological  bal- 
ance of  life  In  the  Arctic  N<orth. 

Oomcnlsslon  officials  Inalst  that  the  pre- 
dicted dangers  are  exaggerated  and  thait 
Cannikin  will  have  "no  major  impact  on  the 
environment."  But  the  ABC  hedges  on  Can- 
nikin's effects:  according  to  the  director  of 
the  AEC's  Weapons  Development  Division, 
Ua>or  General  EMward  B.  Giller,  the  agency's 
panel  of  consultants  has  not  said  that  "there 
will  be  zero  possibility  of  some  conse- 
quences." In  fact,  when  it  was  charged  that 
Oannlkln  could  caiise  an  earthquake,  the 
AEC  admitted  that  "because  the  understand- 
ing of  earthquake  mechanisms  U  still  de- 
veloping and  is  not  yet  sufficient  for  exact 
calculations,  the  posiblllty  of  such  an  oc- 
currence cannot  be  ruled  out." 

If  the  possibility  of  an  earthquake  cannot 
be  niled  out,  how  then  can  the  AEC  Justify 
taking  such  a  risk?  Well,  the  Conmilseion 
says,  although  it's  true  that  large-scale  un- 
derground explosions  invariably  cause  earth- 
quakes, such  an  occurrence  in  Oannlkln's 
case  might  be  an  advantage.  That  advantage, 
so  the  logic  goes,  is  that  if  a  natural  earth- 
quake Is  now  building  up  there  anyway, 
Oannlkln  would  release  some  of  the  pent-up 
energy  prematurely,  thus  cutting  down  on 
what  might  be  a  much  more  serious  disaster. 

An  "unlikely  possibility"  also  exists,  the 
AEC  concedes,  that  tiie  radioactive  water  and 
gas  created  by  the  exploeion  wouldn't  Just 
remain  quietly  inside  the  huge  cavity  6,000 
feet  below  the  ground.  Instead,  it  might  flow 
up  to  the  surface,  in  two  or  three  years, 
through  the  fractured  rocks  and  chimney  sjai 
tern  which  the  blast  will  create,  and  tJien 
mix  with  the  ocean  water.  If  that  happens, 
the  water  wlU  be  1,200  times  more  radio- 
active than  what  is  considered  safe  and  the 
process  will  continue  for  an  estimated  130 
years. 

How  unUkely  is  the  ABC's  "unlikely  pos- 
sibility"? In  view  of  Its  past  track  record, 
no  one  can  have  mucsh  confidence  in  the 
Agency's  ability  to  predict  what  haippens  in 
undergroiind  explosions.  Prior  to  Operation 
Gnome,  held  In  a  New  Mexico  oave  In  1962, 
the  AEC  Insisted  there  was  "zero  poeBlbility" 
that  the  test  could  vent  radioactivity  iato 
the  atmosphere.  NeviertlieleaB  It  did,  only 
moments  after  the  shot.  Project  Long  Shot, 
oonducted  at  Amchitka  in  1965,  was  not  ex- 
pected to  leak  radioactivity  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Nevertheless  It  did,  only  a  few  months 
later. 

Moreover,  10  percent  of  the  underground 
tests  conducted  at  the  AEC's  Nevada  T^t 
Site  have  caused  radioactivity;  none  was 
predicted.  Project  Baneberry.  for  example. 
which  was  detonated  in  Nevada  in  Decem- 
ber. 1970.  vented  so  much  unexpected  radio- 
activity into  the  atmosphere  that  the  work- 
ers near  the  test  site  had  to  be  decontam- 
inated immediately  and  then  evacuated  from 
their  homes,  which  remained  unoccupied  for 
months  because  of  dangerously  high  radlo- 
acUvlty  counts.  A  group  of  these  workers 
have  Just  filed  a  $500,000  damage  suit  against 
the  ABC.  claiming  their  health  has  been 
damaged  by  their  sudden  exposure. 

All  these  underground  detonations  were 
much,  much  smaller  than  Cannikin,  Indeed 
It  Is  not  possible  to  have  any  data  whatever 
about  the  effects  of  an  underground  explo- 
sion of  as  huge  a  scale  as  this.  The  AEC 
picked  Amchitka  Island  as  a  test  site  largely 
because  It  could  not  experiment  with  sucto 
powerful  twmbs  at  the  Neva<ta  Test  Site  for 
fear  of  adverse  effects  on  the  surroundlnK 
population. 
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Tbe  first  time  the  ABC  tried  to  use  Alaaka 
for  an  alternate  tsst  site  was  in  1960,  wb«n 
the  Commission  proposed  blowing  up  a 
huge  chunk  of  the  state's  laoiatBd  coast  line 
in  order  to  make  a  harbor.  But  nobody  in 
Alaska  wanted  a  harbor  liiere  so  th«t  project, 
named  Chariot,  was  converted  into  an  ex- 
cavation of  a  large,  useless  hole  in  the 
ground.  Chariot  was  stopped  by  determined 
opposition  from  a  few  scientists  who  fouf^t 
the  ABC,  and  finally  won.  "Hie  uncomplsted 
Chariot  cost  the  AEC  $2  million. 

But  Chariot,  unlike  Oannlkln,  bad  no  os- 
tensible military  purpose  and  so  could  not 
be  defended  as  in  Uie  interest  of  "national 
security."  In  the  mid-1960s,  t4ie  ABC  re- 
turned to  Alaska  to  carry  out  Project  Long 
Shot,  a  snail  underground  detcnatlon  on 
Amchitka,  alalmlng  that  tills  was  only  a  one- 
shot  test,  not  the  first  In  a  series  of  experi- 
m«nte.  Nevertheless,  within  two  years,  the 
AEC  was  making  plans  to  convert  Amchitka 
Into  a  full-scale  test  site.  In  1968,  a  one- 
megaton  bomb  was  exploded  underground  on 
Anfichltka. 

By  that  time,  many  Alaskans  were  becom- 
ing siispiclous  of  the  AEC  and  Its  claims.  One 
of  the  more  wary  was  the  newly  elected  U.S. 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Mike  Gravel,  who  dis- 
covered In  1969  that  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion, headed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Pltzer,  then 
president  of  Stanford  University,  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  safety  of  such 
underground  tests.  To  Gravel's  surprise,  he 
discovered  that  he  couldn't  even  get  a  copy 
of  the  Pltzer  Report  because  it  had  been 
classified.  Only  after  he  threatened  to  open 
a  full-scale  attack  on  the  Commission  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  the  report  finally  released.  Among  other 
things,  It  contained  warnings  of  severe 
earthquakes  which  might  follow  large  test 
explosions. 

Since  then.  Gravel  has  been  critical  of 
many  AEC  policies— he  has  attacked  the 
Agency's  method  of  setting  standards  for 
radiation  protection  at  nuclear  reactors,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  AEC  uses  Its  public 
Information  program  for  what  the  senator 
has  described  as  AEC  propaganda.  For  exam- 
ple, the  AEC  recently  flew  sixteen  Alaskans 
to  its  Nevada  Test  Site  on  an  all-expense- 
paid  trip  to  convince  them  of  the  AEC's  vir- 
tue. Seventeen  other  U.S.  senators  Joined 
Gravel  In  demanding  that  the  AEC  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  and  file  a  sUtement  on  the  po- 
tential effect  on  the  environment,  as  required 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  May,  the  AEC  held  a 
three-day  hearing  in  Alaska,  partly  in  Juneau 
and  partly  In  Anchorage. 

In  addition  to  AEC  officials,  thirty-five 
other  witnesses,  including  some  from  Canada, 
appeared  at  the  hearings  Of  the  thirty-five! 
only  one  spoke  in  favor  of  the  test  and  he  Is 
an  AEC  contractor.  All  the  others,  including 
scientists,  Alaskan  state  government  officials. 
California  legislators,  conservationists,  and 
Canadian  representatives,  were  vigorously  op- 
posed to  Cannikin.  A  few  days  after  the  hear- 
ing, the  Alaska  State  Bar  Association  Con- 
vention recommended  that  the  state  attorney 
general  file  a  lawsuit,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  AEC  from  carrying  out  the  tests. 

The  final  decision  about  whether  Oannlkln 
will  be  carried  out  as  scheduled  rests  with  the 
White  House.  A  committee  of  undersecre- 
taries from  all  the  government  departments 
connected  with  the  test  Is  now  studying  Oan- 
nlkln. The  committee's  confidential  report 
to  the  President  will  be  made  In  early  July 
and  the  President  wUl  have  to  act  upon  it 
quickly  for,  U  the  test  is  going  to  be  made, 
It  win  take  a  month  or  more  to  lower  the 
bomb  to  the  bottom  of  the  6.000-foot  hole 
and  connect  up  all  the  complex  machinery 
required. 

The  political  risks  to  Nixon  are  great.  At 
this  writing,  protests  against  the  test  have 


come  from  the  governments  of  Japan.  Can- 
ada, and  Finland.  Certainly,  the  test  will  af- 
fect the  SALT  talks.  And  if  Nixon  decides  to 
allow  the  test,  he  will  face  the  kind  of  deter- 
mined domestic  opposition  he  encountered  In 
the  SST  controversy:  a  working  coalition  of 
the  groups  and  individuals  opi>oslng  the  test 
has  been  established,  ready  to  begin  work  at 
once  in  Washington.  They  include  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  the  Committee  for  Nuclear  Re- 
sponsibility, the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  SANE,  among 
others.  Those  Interested  in  this  effort  should 
contact  the  coordinator  of  the  coalition, 
Richard  Lahn.  »t  236  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. N.E..  Washington,  DC.  20002. 

Lawsuits  to  prevent  the  test  have  been 
prepared  In  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  Legislators  In  most  Western  states, 
as  well  as  Hawaii,  are  prepared  to  challenge 
the  action  locally:  one  Calif WTila  state  sen- 
ator has  already  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
test.  F>aclfist  groups  are  preparing  to  send 
small  ships  Into  the  area  around  Amchitka. 
All  these  advance  preparations  are  being 
made  openly  and  the  White  House  staff  Is 
aware  of  them.  The  strategy  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  to  keep  cool,  at  the  moment,  rather 
than  open  up  a  large-scale,  widespread,  and 
vocal  fight  against  the  tests:  the  theory  be- 
ing that  Nixon  may  decide  to  cancel  the  test, 
on  his  own,  but  might  resist  taUclng  such  an 
action  If  too  much  public  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.  But  a  campaign  is  ready  If  he  de- 
cides to  permit  the  test. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  President  faces  still 
another,  greater,  personal  risk  If  he  decides  In 
favor  of  Cannikin:  it  could  conceivably  go 
wrong  and  trigger  some  kind  of  disaster.  And 
If  that  happens,  the  political  fallout  on  the 
career  of  Richard  Nixon  may  be  as  great  as 
the  radioactive  fallout  on  the  population. 

The  AEC  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Justify  Cannikin  by  conjuring  up  the  "inter- 
ests of  national  security"  and  majntnin  that, 
therefore,  the  small  risks  of  tidal  waves, 
earthquakes,  and  radioactivity  must  be  taken. 
Normally,  the  phrase  "in  the  Interests  of 
national  security"  has  a  special  aura,  bring- 
ing an  automatic  response,  but  In  the  case 
of  Cannikin,  the  air  of  sanctity  seems  to 
have  disappeared.  It  has  disappeared  because 
the  AEC  no  longer  is  so  sacrosanct  as  It  once 
was.  It  is  no  longer  above  criticism;  Its  budg- 
et requests  are  now  being  challenged.  For 
the  past  few  years,  the  ABC's  credibility  has 
been  widely  questioned  and  it  has  been 
forced  to  engage  in  controversies  with  its 
critics,  and  has.  often,  defended  itself  very 
badly.  And  while  the  post  of  the  AEC  Chair- 
man was  once  considered  a  rare  prize,  Olenn 
Seaborg,  the  present  Agency  head,  is  re- 
portedly seeking  a  way  of  leaving  it  grace- 
fully. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  too,  no  longer 
has  automatic  approval  for  Its  actions  as  it 
once  had.  Few  people  believe  what  Is  said  in 
Washington.  Ironically,  in  the  case  of  Oan- 
nlkln, the  AEC  and  the  DOD  cannot  muster 
even  a  very  strong  military  case;  the  five- 
megaton  bomb  they  want  to  test  was  de- 
signed for  use  In  a  specific  type  of  Spartan 
missile,  but.  according  to  an  Impressive  num- 
ber of  arms  experts,  that  mlssUe  is  obscdete. 
Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  director  of  the  AEC's 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  told  a  Sen- 
ate hearing  last  April  that  the  Spartan  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  Oannlkln  bomb  Is  to  be 
a  part,  would  only  "be  useful  in  a  limited 
way." 

That  "limited  way"  is  evidently  enough 
for  the  AEC  and  the  DOD  to  wiLrrant  their 
going  ahead  with  the  test.  After  all  they 
reason,  we've  built  the  bomb.  Invested  820 
million  In  Oannlkln,  so  how  else  can  such 
vast  expenditures  be  Justified  except  by  det- 
onating the  bomb?  Besides.  If  you  were  an 
AEC  or  DOD  official,  wouldn't  you  want  to 
find  out  If  the  damn  thing  actually  works? 
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(By  Jamea  K.  Bylln) 

AvcHokAos.  AijtSKA. — ^It  souiids  Uke  the 
govenunentta  agency  for  all  aeasona. 

Here  In  Alaalca,  It's  transplanting  sea  otter, 
rescued  from  the  edge  of  ertlnctlon.  to  build 
new  herds  In  their  old  habitats.  It  maintains 
archeologlcal  digs  that  have  shed  new  Ught 
on  the  arrival  of  man  in  North  America.  It 
helps  m  air  and  sea  rescues.  Porty-flve  per- 
cent of  Its  work  force  are  minority-group 
members. 

But  It  also  has  a  scheme  that,  many  Alas- 
kans and  non-Alaskans  fear,  could  produce 
a  catalog  of  catastrophes.  Including  earth- 
quakes, tidal  waves,  radioactive  poisoning 
and  even  a  rupture  in  deUcate  U.S.-Sovlet 
relations. 

The  agency  Is  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  it  has  embarked  on  what  promises 
to  be  one  of  Its  most  controversial  campaigns 
since  the  days  of  atmospheric  nuclear  testing 
a  decade  ago.  This  fall,  probably  in  October, 
the  AEC  plans  to  detonate  the  biggest  under- 
ground nuclear  test  in  0.S.  history  on  Iso- 
lated Amchltka  Island  in  Alaska's  Aleutian 
Islands.  Code-named  Cannikin  (the  AEC  says 
Its  code  names  have  no  meaning),  it  would 
be  nearly  Ave  times  larger  than  any  under- 
groimd  blast  ever  undertaken  by  the  U.S 
The  test  would  be  a  five  megaton  "event." 
to  use  an  AEC  term,  equal  to  Ave  million 
tons  of  TNT  and  260  times  larger  than  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  In  1946. 

A  aZPLT 

The  ABC  says  the  test  should  be  perfectly 
safe.  But  It  Is  being  questioned  and  criticized 
by  Alaska  officials  as  well  as  conservationists 
and  sclentlsta  nationally.  The  opposition  is 
spearheaded  by  Mike  Gravel,  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  argues  that  the  test  should 
"be  canceled  and  the  island  fiUly  restored 
and  that  the  AEC  count  Amchltka  and 
Alaska  out  of  any  future  plans  for  the 
detonation  of  atomic  bombs."  Meanwhile 
Aleuts,  the  natives  who  Inhabit  the  Aleutians 
(though  not  Amchltka)  are  threatening  to 
go  to  court  to  block  the  test. 

In  a  sense,  the  dispute  Is  a  replay.  The 
AEC  tested  a  nuclear  device  on  Amchltka  in 
October  1969  amid  vociferous  protests  This 
time,  though,  the  stakes  are  much  higher 
That  was  a  one-megaton  explosion,  about 
as  large  as  any  set  off  In  the  AEC's  southern 
Nevada  testing  grounds,  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  Amchltka  site  could  safely  handle  big- 
ger tests.  The  AEC's  conclusion:  it  could. 

At  flrst  glance.  Amchltka  would  seem  the 
Ideal  site  for  underground  tests.  The  treeless 
42-mlle-long  island  U  utterly  remote  from 
large  population  centers.  It  U  1,400  miles 
west-southwest  of  Anchorage  and  2.500  miles 
west-northwest  of  Seattle.  Nearly  10  000 
troops  were  stationed  on  the  island  during 
World  War  n.  leaving  behind  a  system  ^ 
airstrips  and  roads.  Today,  rats  are  the  only 
land  mammals  on  Amchltka  besides  AEC 
personnel.  ^^ 

The  island,  however,  happens  to  straddle 
one  of  the  world's  most  active  earthquake 
zones,  raising  the  concern  that  the  blast 
which  Itself  is  expected  to  register  7.0  on  the 
Rlchter  seismic  scale,  could  trigger  a  giant 
temblor  and  perhaps  even  a  tidal  wave 
(Scientists  prefer  "seismic  wave"  or  the  Jap- 
anese term,  tsunami,  to  the  misnamed  tidal 
wave.)  And  Alaskans  have  reason  to  worry 
about  earthquakes  Much  of  the  state  was 
devasuted  by  the  Good  Friday  quake  In  1964. 
TH«    AEC's    PosmoN 

That  quake.  Sen.  Gravel  says,  began  with 
a  shock  of  about  6.6  and  triggered  Itself  to  a 
peak  of  8.4.  (The  recent  San  Fernando  Valley 
quake  was  66  )   Referring  to  Cannikin   Sen 


Gravel  aays,  "what  type  of  energy  can  be  re- 
leased with  that  kind  of  trlggw?  No  one 
knows.  Would  Cannikin's  7.0  Rlchter  acaJe 
reading,  combined  with  a  7.0  natural  earth- 
quake, remain  a  harmleaa  7.0  event?  Tlie 
odds  shift  markedly  against  such  an  even- 
tuality occurring  without  some  toll." 

The  ABC's  claims  the  chances  it  would  set 
off  a  quake  are  remote,  but  it  does  acknowl- 
edge that  "because  the  understanding  of 
earthquake  mechanisms  Is  still  developing 
and  Is  not  yet  sufficient  for  exact  calcula- 
Uona.  the  po«lbUty  of  such  an  occurrence 
cannot  be  ruled  out." 

One  AEC  scientist  says  that  earthquake 
country  may  be  a  "good  place"  for  under- 
ground testing  and  that  if  an  earthquake 
happened  to  be  triggered  It  might  actually 
be  beneficial,  in  a  manner  o*  speaking.  Ex- 
ploding a  bomb  In  a  site  like  Amchltka,  he 
says,  would  "represent  much  less  a  departure 
than  in  another  place  where  quakes  aren't 
common."  And  In  the  unlikelihood  a  quake 
la  triggered,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
"ready  to  go"  anyway  and  Its  force  could  be 
less  than  if  mother  nature  hadn't  been  pre- 
empted, he  reasons.  Also,  he  claims  any 
quake  would  be  localized.  UtUe  different  from 
what  occurs  frequently  there. 

aABioAcnvrrr  is  rxAJus 
The  1964  Alaskan  quake  unleashed  a  mas- 
sive seismic  wave  that  smashed  coastal  areas 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean  basin;  27  blocks 
of  downtown  Crescent  City  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia were  leveled  by  the  wave,  for  InsUnce 
Cannlkln"s  chances  of  duplicating  this  dis- 
aster are  "negligible."  according  to  the  AEC 
William  O.  Van  Dorn,  a  Scrlpps  Institute  of 
Oceanography  seismologist  working  for  the 
AEC,  says  that  "no  large  tsunami  has  origi- 
nated in  recorded  history"  in  the  western 
Aleutians,  where  Amchltka  is  located.  In 
1965.  Mr.  Van  Dorn  says,  a  7.5  magnitude 
quake  only  20  miles  from  Amchltka  "pro- 
duced only  a  small,  local  tsunami."  The  key 
reason,  he  explains,  appears  to  be  that 
tsunamis  tend  to  happen  where  quakes  pro- 
duce vertical  ground  motions.  Unlike  in  the 
eastern  Aleutians,  the  motions  are  horizon- 
tal in  the  western  Aleutians,  he  adds. 

For  many  critics,  the  earthquake-seismic 
wave  questions  are  secondary.  "These  threats 
are  real,  but  more  real  is  the  threat  of  radio- 
active contamination  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cidental venting  because  these  have  hap- 
pened with  remarkable  regularity,""  charges 
Earl  J.  Bell,  a  spokesman  for  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  which  opposes  the  test. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty  In  1963.  the  ABC  has  exploded  230 
underground  devices,  of  which  17  "leaked 
radioactivity  detectable  offslte,"  the  AEC  ad- 
mits. The  one  leak  Cannikin  opponents  won't 
let  the  AEC  forget  occurred  last  December  In 
Nevada,  causing  the  AEC  to  suspend  tests. 
Project  Baneberry,  a  20-klloton  device  (equal 
to  20,000  tons  of  TNT)  was  detonated  at  a 
depth  of  910  feet.  Though  the  AEC  thought 
It  was  fully  familiar  with  the  area"s  geology 
because  it  had  conducted  other  tests  neartoy, 
the  earth's  surface  suddenly  cracked  and 
radioactivity  was  spewed  over  several  states. 
The  ABC  now  blames  unexpectedly  high 
water  content  at  the  test  depth  for  the  acci- 
dent. It  exploded  Its  first  post -Baneberry 
device  In  Nevada  June  16  and  said  the  ex 
plosion  didn't  cause  any  radiation  leakage. 
So,  the  ABC  aays,  ""we  will  be  conducting 
other  tests  in  the  relatively  near  future"  But 
It  cant  test  In  Nevada  devices  as  big  as  that 
planned  for  Amchltka  because  of  the  effect 
on  high-rise  buildings  in  Las  Vegas. 

James  E  Carothers,  the  ABC's  assistant  di- 
rector for  nuclear  testing,  claims  that  the 
bigger  the  test's  yield,  the  safer  It  Is  as  far 
as  radioactivity  is  concerned.  Two  factors 
cause  this  phenomenon,  according  to  Mr. 
Carothers:  The  bigger  devices  are  burled 
deeper,  thus  placing  more  layers  of  rock  be- 
tween the  device  and  the  surface,  and  the 
bigger  detonation  tends  to  melt  more  of  the 


rock  about  It,  sealing  off  the  cavity.  Cannikin 
would  be  detonated  at  a  depth  of  6.875  feet. 
Alaakana  ace  pM«lcularly  concerned  over 
the  poasibUity  of  anocber  kind  of  i»dio*cUve 
oontamtnatlon :  aeepage  into  the  Bering  Sea. 
The  Aleutians  are  the  croBsroads  for  the 
•pawning  migratlona  of  Pacific  oalmon. 
"Should  contamination  of  these  aalmon  oc- 
cur, the  economic  dtaaater  to  one  of  Alaska's 
largest  Industries  would  be  of  vwy  large 
magnvtude, "  warns  Wallace  H.  Noet«nl)erg, 
commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Department  of 
FKh  and  Game.  In  1970,  Alaska  fishermen 
hauled  In  $60  million  worth  of  salmon. 

A  di3agrz>mxnt  on  diltttion 
After  Cannikin  U  detonated,  the  erploelon- 
formed  cavity  is  expected  to  coUapae,  cie- 
aUng  a  rubble-filled  "chimney"  to  the  sur- 
face; tt  ahould  fill  with  water  within  150  to 
500  days.  Leonard  M.  Qard,  the  AEC's  euper- 
vlaory  geologist  from  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  says  radioactive  water  shouldn't  reach 
the  aurface  of  this  sink.  Wha,t  Is  most  likely 
to  occur.  Mr.  Gard  says,  la  for  the  radio- 
activity to  be  tripped  underground,  seeping 
out  to  the  Bering  Sea  In  about  1,000  years. 
at  which  time  It  would  be  harmless.  The 
"very  unlikely"  alternative  would  be  for  the 
radioactive  water  to  reach  the  Bering  Sea  In 
two  or  three  years  at  about  1,200  times  safe 
levels  and  continue  to  be  discharged  for  130 
years,  he  says. 

"In  this  unlikely  event,  the  mixing  with 
ocean  waters  in  longshore  currents  would 
Introduce  an  effective  dilution  factor."  Mr. 
Gard  aays  confidently. 

But  Jerold  Lowenateln,  a  radiation  expert 
at  the  UniverBity  of  CaJlfornia  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  San  Pranclsoo,  scoffs  aA.  the  "magic  of 
dilution"  and  says  low  levels  of  radioactivity 
oan  accumulate  and  be  reconcentrated  in  the 
food  cycle.  Sen.  Gravel  adds.  "In  these  days 
when  the  na*.lon  Is  deeply  concerned  about 
mercury  poisoning  and  the  market  for  sea- 
food products  has  fallen  off  sharply,  even  the 
suspicion  that  radioactive  vwiter  is  leaking  to 
the  surface  could  devastate  the  n»rk6t  for 
all  fishery  species  of  the  North  Pacific." 

Conservationists  are  especially  enraged  be- 
cause the  Aleutian  Islands,  Including  Am- 
chltka. are  a  national  wildlife  refuge.  But 
when  he  established  the  refuge  In  1913, 
President  Taft  provided  th*.t  Amchltka  could 
be  used  for  military  purpoaes.  Says  the  Au- 
dubon Society "s  Mr.  Bell,  ""I  think  It  Is  per- 
fectly clear  that  coaling  stations  and  the 
like  were  the  kind  of  military  purpoae  that 
President  Taft  considered  commensurate 
with  wildlife  refuge  status.  It  is  obvious  that 
he  could  not  have  conceivably  Imagined  that 
this  might  Include  testing  five-megaton  nu- 
clear weapons." 

"NO    ENVraONMENTAL    IMPACT" 

Cannikin,  the  AEC  claims,  will  cause  "no 
significant  environmental  impact"  on  Am- 
chltka. The  Island  Is  home  to  the  endangered 
sea  otter,  which  the  AEC  has  been  helping 
transplant  to  other  habitats  in  an  effort  to 
expand  Its  ranks.  Perhaps  as  many  as  20  sea 
otters  "oould  suffer  measurable  physiological 
effects"  from  the  test,  the  AEC  aays,  but  the 
overall  Impact  will  be  "negligible."  The  AEC 
adds  that  "a  few  fish  of  commercially  Impor- 
tant species  may  be  killed  by  the  shock." 

As  far  as  the  Aleuts  are  concerned,  the 
Aleutians  should  belong  to  them  imder  a 
complex  Alaskan  native  land  claims  settle- 
ment now  pending  before  Congress.  Iliodor 
Phllemono*.  president  of  the  Aleut  League, 
which  Is  threatening  a  lawsuit,  aays  the 
Aleuts  "were  and  are  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Prop- 
erty should  not  be  taken  without  due  proc- 
ess." The  proposed  explosion,  he  alleges.  Is 
another  example  of  the  white  man  subjecting 
Aleuts  to  "mistreatment  and  misfortune." 

But  the  overriding  Issue  in  the  controversy 
may  be  whether  the  test  Is  actually  necessary. 
Officially,  the  AEC  hasn't  disclosed  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  the  tl60  million  project  ex- 
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cept  that  "the  test  is  oonaidered  of  vital 
Importance  to  nationed  security."  m  testi- 
mony to  a  Senate  committee  In  April,  an 
AEC  offlotai  admitted  Cannikin  will  be  to 
test  the  warhead  for  the  Spartan  antlbai- 
itstlc  missile. 

If  that's  the  case,  some  scientists  allege, 
then  Cannikin  is  pointless.  Jeremy  J.  Stone, 
dlrectOT  of  the  3,000-member  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  daJms  Cannikin  waa 
conceived  by  the  AEC  in  1966  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  test  the  Spartan  miasUe,  an 
antl-Chineae  mlaaile  defense  system.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Stone  otsitends.  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration in  early  1969  revised  the  ABM  pro- 
gram to  have  the  defense  of  Mlnuteman 
ICBM's  against  a  Soviet  threat  as  Its  pri- 
mary purpose,  with  the  defense  of  cities  from 
a  China  attack  as  a  supplemental  program. 
'""There  now  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
a  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not  sup- 
port an  antl-Chineae  ABM."  he  says,  adding 
that  the  Spartan  missile  i8n"t  neceaeary  in 
the  ICBM  defense  system. 

""Basically,"'  Mr.  Stone  argues,  "Cannikin 
Is  a  bureaucratic  oversight — an  experiment 
that  has  been  waiting  to  be  canceled." 

The  final  green  light  for  Cannikin  must  be 
flashed  by  President  Nixon.  The  Anchorage 
Dally  Times,  quotes  "reliable  sources"  In 
Washington  as  aaying  the  admlinistration  may 
cancel  Cannikin  because  of  its  "potential 
political  risk"  In  the  wake  of  the  recent 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limltatiosi  Talks  to  neg^iate 
limits  on  defensive  ABS  systenw.  (One  AEC 
official  grumbles  that  the  Russians  earlier 
this  year  set  off  a  six-megaton  test  on  an 
Arctic  Island  and  ""you  dldnt  hear  too  much. 
talk  about  that.") 

Like  Its  smaller  Amchltka  predecessor  In 
1969,  Cannikin  Is  generating  much  interna- 
tional ill  will,  especially  in  Canada  and  Ja- 
pan, two  fishing  nations.  Patrick  Moore,  a 
Canadian  conservationist,  points  out  that 
Japan,  Caneda  and  even  the  Soviet  Union 
(Which  Is  800  miles  from  Amohltka)  are 
closer  to  the  blast  site  than  Is  the  contigu- 
ous U.S.,  and  thus  "exposed  to  a  more  se- 
rious threat"'  His  suggestion:  If  the  U.S. 
wants  "to  indulge"  Itself  in  the  test,  ex- 
plode it  in  the  geographic  center  of  the  U.S. 
in  central  Kansas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  tn  opposition  to  the  amendment  ot- 
tered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  stated,  this  test  has  been  in 
the  making  for  quite  a  few  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  only  one  of  a  series 
that  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  a  half 
a  dozen  years,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  in  that  series. 

However,  I  do  not  share  the  gentle- 
woman's fears  or  misgivings  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  this  test  on  the  area 
involved.  The  test  will  give  a  seismic 
shock  equivalent  to  the  magnitude  of 
about  seven.  This  test  has  been  an- 
noimced  for  quite  a  long  time.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  July  7,  1971,  from  Dr.  Seaborg 
to  Senator  Pastore,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  it 
was  stated  that — 

This  test  must  be  conducted  on  a  timely 
tMsls  for  many  reasons. 

This  la  only  one  of  a  series.  It  is  hoped 
it  could  be  the  final  one,  and  if  the  re- 
sults are  a  success,  perhaps  it  will  be 
the  final  one  in  this  particular  series. 

The  Idea  that  the  teste  are  unnecessary 
apparently  originated  with  perscHis  who 
did  not  have  security  clearance  and  have 
never  been  inv(4ved  in  a  weapons  pro- 
gram and  who  know  nothing  about  forth- 
coming weapons  systems.  There  simply  is 


no  factual  basis  for  such  an  aasertion. 
The  Under  Secretary's  committee  of  the 
National  Security  Council  has  approved 
the  preparations  for  the  test  which  have 
been  tmderway  since  1966  and  will  make 
the  final  review  of  all  possible  environ- 
mental effects  prior  to  the  execution  date. 
The  Under  Secretary's  committee  is 
chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  members  are  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of  the 
CIA.  The  Interior  and  Commerce  De- 
partments will  probably  participate  in  it. 

The  President  will  give  final  approval 
for  the  conduct  of  the  test. 

Detonations  are  to  take  place  In  a  room 
50  feet  in  diameter  suid  6,000  below  the 
surface,  as  the  gentlewcHnan  from 
Hawaii  has  described,  at  the  end  of  a 
54-lnch  cased  shaft.  About  $165  million, 
as  was  stated,  already  has  been  spent  on 
the  test. 

There  has  been  a  suit  filed  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  this  city  to  enjoin 
the  test,  so  it  is  a  controversial  matter. 
Basically  the  public  and  a  coalition  of 
environmental  groups  allege  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 1  could  cite  a  detailed  chronological 
series  of  actions  taken  by  the  AEC  on  this 
program  which  meet  and  which  Indeed 
go  even  further  than  the  requirements  of 
that  act  and  the  appropriate  guidelines 
published  by  the  Council  of  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

CHaONOLOGICAL    HiaTOBT 

In  1966:  Initial  briefings  of  Governor 
of  Alaska  and  Alaskan  congressional 
delegation. 

February  1967:  AEC  oflBcials  met  sepa- 
rately in  Alaska  with  the  Governor  end 
State  officials,  representatives  of  the  U.6. 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Federal  Interior  Field  Committee,  Alaska 
Federation  of  Native  Associations,  Bu- 
reau of  Lend  Management,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  Military  Forces,  Alaska,  news 
media  and  conservationist  organizations. 
Response  was  generally  friendly. 

July  1967:  Two  Seattle  reporters  es- 
corted on  visit  to  Amchltka. 

August  1967:  Commander  in  Chief, 
Military  Forces,  Alaska,  briefed. 

January  1968:  Conference  in  Seattle 
with  Alaska  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Game  to  arrange  cooperation  on  sea 
otter  transplant. 

June  1968:  Representatives  of  Audu- 
bon magazine,  Reuters  News  Agency,  and 
Anchorage  newspapers  were  escorted  on 
visit  to  Amchltka. 

September  1968:  Trip  arranged  for 
Alaska  Fish  and  Game  Department  em- 
ployee to  cover  and  photograph  sea  otter 
transplant  activities  on  Amchltka. 

September  1968:  National  Geographic 
writer-photographer  team  escorted  to 
Amchltka. 

September  1968:  Meeting  in  Washing- 
ton with  Panel  on  Biological  and  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  Committee  on  Polar  Re- 
search, National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to 
brief  on  Amchltka  bloenvironmental  pro- 
gram. 

February  1969:  NVO  and  EPA  officials 
met  with  Alaska  health  end  welfare  offi- 


cials for  discussion  of  Amchltka  activities 
and  Impact  on  Alaska. 

May  1969:  CBS  television  crew  escort- 
ed to  Amchltka. 

May  1969:  NVC  representatives  visited 
news  media  and  conservatioDlst  organi- 
zatims  in  Fairbanks. 

June  1969:  AEC  top  management 
team — Commissioner  Coetagllola  and 
others— vtsited  Governor  Miller  at 
Juneau  and  held  piiblic  meetings  in 
Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks,  and 
Kodiak.  Respcmse  generally  favorable, 
except  for  some  opposition  in  Kodiak. 

June  1969:  Amchltka  visit  by  member 
of  Oregwi  Nuclear  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  reporter  from  New  York 
Times. 

July  1969:  NVOO  information  officer 
opened  Altiska  information  office  in 
Anchorage. 

July  1969:  Three  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington with:  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior— including  Under  Secretary  Train, 
Assistant  Secretary  Klein,  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Commissioner  Meacham;  staff 
of  Alaska  congressional  delegation;  and 
staffs  of  eight  naticxial  conservation  oi^ 
ganizations.  Provided  details  of  pre- 
dicted effects  and  scientific  program 
planned  on  Milrow. 

July-October  1969:  Continuing  con- 
tacts with  Alaska  news  media,  talks  and 
film  showings  to  civic  and  women's  or- 
ganizations, visits  to  other  Alaskan  cities 
and  towns. 

July  1969:  Dr.  Ogle,  test  division  leader 
of  LASL,  visited  State  officials  in  Juneau. 

August  1969:  Escorted  group  of  15 
Alaska  news  media  reporters  and  photog- 
raphers to  Amchltka. 

August  1969:  Meeting  at  Washington 
with  Canadian  Government  scientists  on 
seismic  and  tsunami  concerns. 

August  1969:  NVO  represmtatives  met 
with  Congressman  Pollock  to  discuss 
Amchltka  activities. 

September  1969:  AEC  exhibit  during 
10-day  Alaska  State  Fair  at  Palmer, 
distributing  thousands  of  copies  of  AEC 
literature,  showing  sea  otter  tranapkint 
and  "Amchltka  Revisited"  films,  end 
talking  with  public. 

September  1969:  Amchltka  vlstt  by 
official  of  National  Wildlife  Fedeiatioci, 
Dr.  W.  Burr  of  Division  of  Biology  and 
Medicine/AEC/HQ  and  representetive  of 
White  House  Office  of  Science  and  Te<di- 
nc^ogy. 

September  1969:  Anxdiltka  visit  by 
Congressmen  Goodlzng  of  PennsylvaniB 
and  DnfCKLL  of  Michigan. 

September  1969:  Sixty-six  Alaska  leg- 
islative representatives,  dvlc  and  con- 
servationist leaders,  r^wrters,  and 
photographers  ere  escorted  on  a  1-day 
visit  to  Amchltka  via  chartered  plane. 

September  1969:  Alaska  Legislative 
Council  briefed  In  Anchorage  on  Milnyw 
safety  precautions,  and  pre^Bcted  effects. 
Five  representatives  of  Hawaiian  Legis- 
lature and  Govenwr's  oflloe  attccMled  tbe 
briefing. 

September  1969:  Hearings  before  the 
Seiwte  Foreign  Rekutianfi  Committee  od 
Semte  Joti^  Rescdutkn  155. 

September-October  1969:  MalntalDfCd 
Information  Center,  open  to  public,  In 
Anchorage  Westwani  Hotel  for  1  week 
prior  to  Milrow.  Exhibits,  motion  picture 
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showings,  and  briefings.  Approximately 
100  Invited  Oovemment  and  civic  Lead- 
ers "observed"  the  Ifllrow  event  on 
October  2.  with  direct  Hne  telephone 
reports  from  Amchitka.  Re^ocse— 
excellent. 

October  1969:   MUrow  "open  file"  of 

technioal    infonnaittoo    established    at 

three  universities  and  the  State  museum. 

November  1969:  Hearings  before  the 

Muskle  Commission  on  8.  3042. 

December  1969:  Briefed  Governor's 
cabinet  In  Juneau  and  his  Amchitka 
panel  in  Anchorage  on  MUrow  results. 
U*ter  meeting  open  to  pubHc  and  press. 
February  1970:  Two  HawaUan  scien- 
tists, advisers  to  the  Govtmor,  visited 
Los  Alamos  and  the  Nevada  test  site 

April  1970:  Three  Alaskan  news  re- 
porters accompanied  to  Amchitka 

April  1970:  NBC-TV  team  escorted  to 
Amchitka  Island  to  obtain  material  on 
envlrotmiental  subjects. 

April  1970 :  Briefings  by  AEC  in  Juneau 
for  members  of  the  Alaska  Legislature 
following  hearings  by  the  Joint  Staff  Af- 
fairs Committees  of  the  Alaska  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Rep- 
resentative Moses'  resolution  against 
testing  on  Amchitka;  open  to  public. 

Plans  made  for  AJBC  cooperation  with 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  State  of 
Alaska  to  trap  and  transplant  sea  ot- 
ters  to  Washington   and   Oregon. 

NV  provided  slides  and  script  showing 
the  Mllrow  event  to  the  Washington 
State  Civil  Defense  Organization. 

May  1970 :  Governor  of  Hawaii.  Speak- 
er of  the  Hawaii  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Speaker  of  the  Hawaii  Senate 
were  briefed  on  Mllrow  results  and  Can- 
nikin plans. 

Sea  otter  trapping  and  trtjisplant  op- 
eration public  announcement.  Arrange- 
ments made  for  news  media  to  cover 
operation. 

June  1970:  Routine  activities. 

July  1970:  Sea  otter  trapping  and 
transplant  operation  conducted,  accom- 
panied by  reporters  from  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Portland,  and  Bill  Burrid  Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood,  to  Amchitka. 

August  1970:  Kojo  Tanaka,  Japanese 
wildlife  photographer,  and  Bob  Stevens, 
freelance  writer,  visited  Amchitka  to  do 
story  Ml  wildlife. 

September  1970:  Routine  activities. 

October  1970:  Routine  activities. 

November  1970:  Routine  activities. 

December  1970:  R.  E.  Miller  letter  to 
Alaska  Governor  Egan  offering  to  con- 
duct briefing  on  Cannikin. 

January  1971:  Alaska  Senator  Tko 
Stxvxws  and  staff  visit  Amchitka  for 
briefing  and  toiu-  of  Cannikin  site. 

NV  Information  OfHcer  David  O.  Jack- 
son interviewed  on  Uhiverslty  of  Alaska 
forum  radio  program  in  Fairbanks. 

Briefed  commercial  fishing  Industry 
leaders  at  a  Seattle  meeting. 

Ptebruary  1971:  Routine  activities. 

March  1971:  Resolution  Introduced  in 
Alaska  Legislature  to  require  AEC  to 
comply  with  niTlronmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  ASC  replies  that  lequlrements  have 
been  met.  Ammgements  made  for  ABC 
officials  to  brief  Alaskan  Governor  and 
Leglstetare  leaders. 

Aleutian  Canada  geese  tranqjlanted 
to  Amchitka  by  Department  of  the  Ul- 


terior with  cooperation  of  AEC.  National 
Geographic  Society  reporter  accom- 
panied the  geese  to  the  island. 

AprU  1971:  AEC  group  briefs  Alaska 
Governor  and  Legislature  leaders  in 
Juneau.  Governor  Egan  requests  public 
hearings  on  Cannikin  be  held  in  Alaska. 
Plans  made  for  Alaskan  legislators  and 
representatives  of  the  Governor's  ofDce 
to  visit  NV  and  NTS. 

April  1971:  Sea  otter  trapping  and 
transplanting  operation  announced.  Ani- 
mals will  be  sent  to  Oregon. 

Senator  Baker  and  part  of  his  staff, 
two  members  of  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic works,  and  a  Senator  Gravkl  staff 
member  visited  Amchitka. 

May  1971:  Members  of  the  Alaska 
Legislature  and  Governor's  staff  visit  NV 
and  NTS  for  briefing  and  tour. 

Canadian  and  Japanese  Embassies 
briefed  on  May  24  and  26,  respectively. 

Alaska  hearings  on  Cannikin  were  held 
in  Juneau  on  May  26  and  Anchorage  on 
May  28.  NV  Deputy  Manager  briefed 
Governors  of  Hawaii,  California,  and 
Washington. 

Canadians  and  Japanese  presented 
testimony  at  hearings. 

June  1971:  Members  of  the  press- 
Alaskan  State  and  national  media — 
escorted  on  visit  to  Amchitka  June  7-9. 
Amchitka  program  movie  released  and 
made  available  for  distribution  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Nevada,  and  Alaska. 

Sea  otter  transplant  announced  in 
April  completed. 

July  1971:  Briefed  new  Alaskan  Com- 
missioner, Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation,  at  Juneau  on  July  1. 

Press  tour  to  Amchitka  on  July  5-7 
for  New  York  Times  and  ABC-TV. 

Department  of  the  Interior  briefed  on 
Cannikin  progress  and  effects  evaluation 
July  6.  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
National  Resources  Council  briefed 
July  7. 

This  matter  is  before  the  court.  I  sub- 
mit that  if  there  has  been  any  violation 
of  the  law.  the  court  will  supply  the  t^a- 
propriate  remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  task  with  this  test 
is  to  help  assure  the  national  defense. 
We  shall  not  meet  that  re^xinsibillty  by 
casting  a  vote  which  will  be  tantamount 
to  the  first  step  down  the  ladder  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  for  the  providing  of 
these  funds  for  this  particular  test  which 
is  so  essential  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  rely  upon 
untested  equipment  in  our  arsenal  to  as- 
sure our  national  defense. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  environmental  effects  have 
been  touched  on  which  are  something 
that  I  think  and  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  read  the  chronological  history  of  this 
so  that  every  Member  would  have  the 
assurance  that  full  consideratkm  has 
been  given  to  all  of  these  matters  and 
that  In  our  opinion,  after  months  of 
study,  the  committee  feels  that  this  test 
should  go  on. 


CANlflKIN tMC   ACTIONS  OMDB  THE  KATIOMAI. 

ZMTIBONlfZIfTAI.    POUCT    ACT    OF    !••• 

June  17.  1970:  Draft  Issued  to  Federal 
and  State  agencies  inriiuung  xht  Council 


on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Jime  19,  1970:  Draft  submitted  to 
JCAE  and  appropriations  committees. 

June  20,  1970:  Notice  of  availability  of 
draft  published  in  Federal  Register — 
more  than  300  copies  sent  to  public  upon 
request. 

April  27,  1971:  Revised  statement  sent 
to  JCAE  taking  into  consideration  agen- 
cy comments  prior  to  that  date. 

May  26,  28.  29,  1971:  PubUc  hearings 
by  AEC  in  Juneau  and  Anchorage. 

June  21,  1971 :  Final  statement  sent  to 
JCAE. 

June  23,  1971:  Final  statement  pub- 
lished. Copies  were  furnished  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niun- 
ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  make  the  point  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  that  when  the  gen- 
tlewoman speaks  of  experts  and  when 
she  quoted  tiie  names  of  some  pec^le  who 
admittedly  are  very  dlstingiiished  scien- 
tists in  our  country,  she  was  quoting  very 
largely  the  names  of  those  individuals 
and  people  who  have  announced  their 
opposition  to  any  kind  of  ABM — antl- 
balllstic  missile  program — who  are  op- 
posed to  that  program  and  would  like  to 
kill  it. 

If  you  are  totally  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  an  antibaUistlc  missile  program. 
I  suppose  you  would  have  some  justifica- 
tion for  saying  let  us  not  concern  our- 
selves at  all  about  completing  a  test  proj- 
ect for  which  preparations  have  gone  on 
for  a  period  of  6  years. 

But,  tSx.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  a 
higher  duty  this  afternoon  to  examine 
the  arguments  which  have  been  raised 
against  this  particular  project. 

In  this  age  of  environmental  and  eco- 
logical concern  It  is  entirely  proper  that 
we  do  address  ourselves  to  the  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  and  presumably 
will  be  expressed  by  others,  that  the  shot 
will  have  dtieterious  effects  that  wUl  de- 
grade the  environment,  that  the  release 
of  tritium  will  poison  the  atmosphere, 
will  kill  the  seals,  and  have  otherwise  ad- 
verse consequences  <»  the  ecology. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  a  statement 
that  appears  in  the  final  environmental 
statement  that  was  made  (m  this  par- 
ticular subject.  They  said  the  principal 
environmental  effects  are  those  resulting 
from  constructlcHi  on  Amchitka  and  by 
the  work  force  of  some  hundreds  of  men. 

That,  in  effect,  is  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  argument  that  we  are  doing  great 
violence  to  the  environment  by  conduct- 
ing this  test. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  this  device  is 
going  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  54- 
inch  encased  hole  6,000  feet — more  than 
a  mile — below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  Is  going  to 
cause  the  overburden  to  collapse  into 
this  hole  where  this  device  has  been 
placed  and  exploded.  Ih  other  words,  you 
will  have  the  barrier  of  all  that  earth  and 
rock  against  any  venting  of  noxious  fu- 
sion products  into  the  atmosphere. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  some  that  we  have  to  worry 
about  tritium  and  is  there  a  possibility 
of  tritium  being  released  as  a  result  of 
this  explosion. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  that  this  is 
a  radioactive  substance.  Tritium  is  a  ra- 
dioactive isotope  of  hydrogen  with  a  half 
life  of  12.3  years. 

The  scientific  testimony  which  was 
presented  before  the  committee  was  to 
the  effect  that  no  tritlated  water  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  Cannikin  subsidence 
pool  at  ground  zero,  since  after  22  months 
none  has  reached  the  Mllrow  subsidence 
pool  from  the  shot  point  4.000  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  That  is  the  shot  that 
took  place  In  October  1961. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
went  on  to  point  out  that  the  most  prob- 
able route  for  any  water  from  this  cavity 
at  6.000  feet  to  reach  the  surface  Is  to 
percolate,  in  about  1,000  years,  to  some 
point  between  the  ^oreline  and  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  Bering  Sea. 
In  that  time,  of  course,  the  radioactivity 
would  have  decayed  to  a  minuscule 
amount. 

And  so  I  suggest  there  is  no  danger, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  committee,  that  you  have  to 
worry  about  this  radioactive  substance 
tritium  being  released  into  the  sur- 
rounding water  and  poisoning  the 
atmosphere. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  in  our  con- 
cern for  the  environment — and  it  is  a 
proper  concern— I  submit  that  we  do  not 
ignore  the  clear  facts  that  are  in  the 
record  here  and  delay  the  shot  and  the 
project  which  has  been  in  preparation 
for  many  years  which  the  very  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  has  said 
is  necessary  to  the  security  of  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  will  not 
involve  the  environmental  aspects  of  the 
matter,  but  Instead  will  involve  the  ABM 
characteristics  of  the  Spartan -Sprint 
system,  which  apparently  is  the  basis  for 
needing  this  test. 

The  reason  that  I  do  this  is  for  some 
time  in  the  past  we  have  been  required 
in  the  Seattle  area  to  study  the  Spartan - 
Sprint  system,  and  I  was  deeply  involved 
in  producing  technical  papers  with  a 
number  of  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Washington  who  later  testified,  and 
presented  papers  on  this  system.  The 
key  issues  were  the  type  of  system  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  necessary. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  think  there 
is  a  balancing  between  national  secu- 
rity and  the  environmental  interest  in 
conducting  these  dangerous  tests.  I  think 
the  environmental  interests  have  been 
well  discussed  by  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  and  by  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  But  with  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary requirement,  the  committee  report 
says  it  is  necessary  and  indicates  that 


this  will  be  really  a  device  for  a  warhead 
of  approximately  5  megatons,  on  page 
18  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  who  testified  on  this 
in  Alaska,  is  the  director  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  con- 
firmed In  his  testimony  in  Anchorage — 
and  it  Is  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  4 — that  this  would  be  about  a 
5  megaton  weapon — which  means  a  de- 
vice to  create  the  basic  Spartan,  as 
opposed  to  the  improved  Spartan,  is 
being  tested. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 

involved 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  weapon,  wc  are  talking  about  a 
research  and  development  program,  test- 
ing scientific  theory  that  possibly,  in  the 
future,  might  have  something  to  do  with 
warheads.  But  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  5-megaton  warhead  as  a  weapon. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  statement  on  that. 
The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  size  of  the  test  is  based,  in  terms 
of  military  matters,  on  what  its  poten- 
tial use  might  be. 

Now,  when  Dr.  Stone  issued  this  staEe- 
ment,  and  so  that  your  understand  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  people  who 
have  no  knowledge  or  security  clearance, 
but  instead  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished scientists.  Dr.  Stone's  statement 
was  approved  by  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  one  of  whom,  for  example,  is 
Herbert  F.  York,  who  was  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  ESiglneerlng 
of   the   Department  of  Defense   under 
Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  and 
Herbert  Scoville.  who  was  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA  under  the  same  two 
Presidents,  and  Dr.  Marvin  Goldberger. 
who  was  a  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's and  Johnson's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee — all  of  whom  have  top  secu- 
rity clearances  and  all  of  whom  have  in- 
dicated that  this  is  a  S-megaton  type 
test  which  would  be  used  potentially,  in 
the  military  for  the  so-called   "basic" 
Spartan,  missile.  The  "basic"  Spartan 
is  part  of  a  system  that  started  with 
Sentinel  and  Safeguard  and  involved  a 
very  large  explosion  whereby  the  radia- 
tion  from    the   explosion   occurring   in 
outer  space  would  release  neutrons  and 
would  in  effect  kill  an  incoming  warhead. 
And  again,  this  is  not  classified  material. 
We  have  now  changed  this  system  and 
the  reason  for  the  change,  of  course, 
which  was  predicted  by  some  of  us  when 
we  had  the  prior  debate  on  the  ABM.  is 
that  a   5-megaton    warhead   exploding 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  possibly  out  of  it, 
would  effectively  blank  out  the  overall 
system  radar  for  15  minutes.  This  is  why 
people  such  as  Dr.  Nerval  Fortson.  as- 
sociate professor  of  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  have  indicated 
that  we  must  use  a  smaller  type  weapon. 
That  is  why  we  have  had  statement  from 


scientific  people  such  as  Dr.  York,  who 
have  said  "This  is  a  pointless  experiment 
in  search  of  a  useless  weapon." 

The  only  reason  that  I  bring  this 
forth  at  this  time — and  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  repeating  the  environmental  argu- 
ments because  they  will  be  presented  by 
others — ^Is  so  that  the  Members  will  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  this  case 
faced  with  a  lack  of  information  of 
why  this  is  necessary.  The  more 
detailed  explanation  is  classified  in- 
formation, but  we  should  know  be- 
fore we  approve  this  whether  it  is  an 
experiment  to  develop  a  weapcm  we 
may  never  ever  deploy— in  fact  the  in- 
formation indicates  that  we  probably 
never  will  deploy  it  because  we  will  soon 
have  a  new  and  improved  tjrpe  missile 
system  which  will  involve  a  much  small- 
er warhead  of  the  type  that  can  be  test- 
ed in  Nevada. 

That  is  why  I  have  taken  the  floor  for 
these  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  pur- 
pose of  this  test  and  raise  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  necessary  at  all. 

I  certainly  have  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  both  of  whom 
have  spoken  on  this  subject. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  second 
guess  all  of  the  knowledge  that  these 
men  have.  But  I  am  trying  to  present 
to  the  Members  the  viewpoint  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  American  scientists 
who  have  indicated  the  military  neces- 
sity for  this  test  is  of  much  lower  pri- 
ority than  has  been  indicated,  in  the 
debate.  If  this  is  true  then  on  balance 
the  environmental  arguments  become 
more  weighty  and  have  a  greater  bal- 
ancing effect  against  conducting  these 
tests. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  distln- 
guished  colleague. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  impression  seems  to  be  that 
this  is  the  largest  underground  test  that 
has  ever  been  attempted,  and  from  the 
statement  I  have  just  heard  some  may 
have  that  impression.  But  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  October  of  last 
year  detonated  a  nuclear  device — end  I 
say  "device"  because  these  are  not  weap- 
ons— they  are  test  devices,  and  they  are 
in  consonance  with  the  series  of  imder- 
ground  tests  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  been  conducting 
ever  since  the  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric tests.  But  nevertheless  the  Soviet 
Union  has  detonated  a  nuclear  device 
that  had  an  estimated  yield  of  up  to  6 
megatons.  Ours  will  be  below  5.  It  usually 
has  been  stated  as  5  but  ours  win  be  be- 
low 5. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  re- 
luctant to  disagree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
but  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  simply 
because  the  Russians  are  doing  their  bit 
to  despoil  the  environment  that  we  ought 
to  keep  up  with  them  or  feel  comforted 
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that  we  are  a  llttie  bit  behind  them  in 
our  despoliation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  aside  from  all 
the  other  reasons  that  my  other  col- 
leagues are  talking  about,  there  has  been 
no  evidence  brought  forward  to  indicate 
that  this  test  can  be  conducted  safely 
so  far  as  the  environment  Is  concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  latter  third 
of  this  20th  century  we  would  finally 
reverse  the  presumption  that  we  can  go 
ahead  and  take  chances  with  our  envi- 
ronment as  long  as  somebody  cannot 
prove  the  harm  in  specific,  qiauititative 
terms. 

I  feel  that  we  do  not  have  a  limitless 
amount  of  air  and  water  so  that  we  can 
go  ahead  and  dump  everytliing  in  it  and 
do  everything  to  it  and  not  suffer  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  ANDEIiSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  constrained  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  because  of  the  statement 
that  he  just  made  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  that  this  will  not  have  an 
adverse  reaction  on  the  environment. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  statement 
that  was  submitted  by  the  commission 
in  the  environmental  statement  where  it 
clearly  says  and  I  quote: 

No  significant  environmental  impact  can 
be  expected  from  the  seismic  activity  caused 
by  the  cannlKln  test. 

This  is  in  the  statement  submitted 
under  the  law.  How  can  the  gentleman 
say  that  there  is  no  evidence? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  As  against  that,  my  col- 
league is  aware,  there  have  been  count- 
less instances  of  experts  who  have  come 
forward,  and  they  are  scientists  in  the 
main,  who  have  objected  to  the  test.  Who 
has  come  up  with  the  answer  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  all  the  energy  re- 
leased by  the  concussion  and  heat  and 
power? 

Can  Miyone  guarantee — and  who  is 
going  to  underwrite  the  gimrantee— as  to 
what  wUl  be  the  total  atmospheric  ef- 
fects? 

I  am  not  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  finds  generally  and 
through  collateral  evidence  that  this  is 
something  that  will  not  happen  in  a 
thoiisand  years. 

It  seems  to  me  if  it  only  remains  con- 
tained for  100  years,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  hcrfd  him  to  these  statements  and  my 
great  grandchildren  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

So  I  would  say  a  very  thin  case  has 
been  presented — very,  very  thin  because 
this  environmental  evidence  is  certainly 
not  the  kind,  I  think,  we  would  want  to 
stand  on  before  the  bar  of  history  and 
say,  "We  did  what  we  had  to." 

I  am  not  at  all  comforted  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  smaller  bomb  or  a  smaller 
device  than  the  Russians  set  off.  I  am 
not  at  all  comforted  by  the  fact  that 
some  say  we  can  anticipate  no  conse- 
quences, because  there  again  we  are 
back  to  the  old  presimiption,  and  that  is 
that  it  is  up  to  those  who  oppose  changes 


in  the  environment  to  prove  their  case. 
It  is  on  that  very  basis  that  we  have 
fouled  up  all  of  our  lakes,  our  rivers,  and 
the  air  around  our  big  cities. 

I  would  hope  that,  if  nothing  dse,  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  wisdom  to  say 
that  we  would  like  those  who  want  to 
change  the  natural  course  of  things  to 
make  their  case  before  we  go  ahead  and 
explode  5  megatons  of  material,  even  in 
a  constricted  area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman, as  always,  is  extremely  eloquent, 
but  he  has  not  presented  us  with  a 
scintilla  of  evidence  of  how  the  adverse 
consequences  of  which  he  complains 
might  occur.  When  the  question  Involves 
the  8ec\irity  of  our  N^ation  then  I  think 
it  is  incimibent  upon  the  gentleman  to 
come  forward  with  more  than  mere  con- 
jecture or  hypothesis  as  to  what  might 
or  could  occur. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  believe  my  colleague  has 
joined  the  issue.  The  question  Is,  "Who 
has  the  burden  of  proof?"  If  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  developmait  have  the 
burden,  then  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  would  suggest  at  this  point 
that  when  someone  prcHX>ses  to  put  5 
megatons  of  explosives  into  effect,  they 
ought  to  have  the  burden,  and  on  that 
distincticHi  I  rest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  just  spoke  let  me  say  that  the  evi- 
dence he  requested  was  furnished  amply 
in  1969  at  this  very  same  site,  Amchitka, 
when  the  Mllrow  shot  went  off  at  6.5  on 
the  Richter  scale.  Despite  all  the  moan- 
ing and  the  groaning  and  the  dire 
prophecies  that  preceded  that  shot, 
nothing  happened  to  the  environment. 
There  were  no  earthquakes  or  radiation 
consequences  to  anyone  or  tsunamis; 
absolutely  not  one  adverse  thing  hap- 
pened that  these  people  got  up  and  told 
you  was  going  to  happen  and  alleged 
would  hurt  everybody  so  much.  There  is 
0.5  difference  on  the  Richter  scale  be- 
tween those  two  shots,  Milrow  and  Can- 
nikin. I  think  that  that  is  ample  evidence 
for  suiybody  who  does  not  choose  to  be 
unreasonable  that  this  shot  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  anymore  consequences 
than  Milrow;  that  is,  none. 

Let  me  say  something  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  gave  us  a  lecture  on 
antl-ballistic-mlssUe  systems.  Unfortu- 
nately the  lecture  he  gave  us  stops  some- 
where between  Sentinel  and  Safeguard. 
Sentinel,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
Spartan-Sprite  combination  that  the 
Johnson  administration  was  going  to 
have  installed  as  an  overall,  big  universal 
antimissile  umbrella.  Then  along  came 
Safeguard  as  successor  to  Sentinel,  where 
you  envisaged  an  outer  umbrella  and  an 
inner  umbrella.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
was  not  listening  when  the  last  enuncia- 
tions were  made  from  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions, when  both  sides  got  up  and  said, 
"We  are  going  to  have  a  treaty;  we  are 


going  to  have  an  arms  limitation  treaty, 
and  a  part  of  that  treaty  is  going  to  be 
an  ABM  system,  a  system  which  will  be 
limited  on  each  side  to  one  Installation  to 
protect  the  national  command  centers, 
re^)eotively,  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Now,  my  friend,  if  you  want  to  have  a 
SALT  treaty,  if  you  want  to  have  some 
arms  control  limitations,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  negotiate  a  stable 
treaty  between  the  two  superpowers  if 
one  of  them  unilaterally  takes  out  of  its 
arsenal  the  capability,  the  opportunity  to 
build  a  symmetrical  ABM  system  on  both 
sides  when  you  get  down  to  winning 
peace.  My  friends,  I  suggest  that  you  ac- 
tually understand  what  these  two  super- 
powers are  after,  for  each  has  an  ample 
suflQciency  under  even  strike  conditions 
to  wipe  out  the  other. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  sta- 
bilize the  situation  so  that  mutual  de- 
terrence will  continue  and  not  be  dis- 
sipated. I  submit  the  only  way  we  can 
do  that  is  to  go  ahead  and  finish  off  this 
test. 

Now,  what  about  all  these  alleged 
dangers?  Nobody  has  shown  how  much 
risk  is  involved  in  any  of  these  radiolog- 
ical or  ecological  allegations.  Some 
small  risk  is  one  thing;  a  large  risk  is 
something  else.  The  degree  of  risk  is 
certainly  a  relevant  consideration.  I 
submit  there  is  one  kind  of  risk  which  is 
silly:  the  sort  of  risk  involved  if  we  put 
enough  monkeys  together  on  enough 
typewriters  so  that  somehow  sooner  or 
later  they  will  somewhere  produce  a 
docimient  that  wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  novels.  That  is  a  pretty  slim  risk. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  alleging 
these  dangers  except  to  say  we  have  not 
proven  positively  that  no  consequence 
whatever  will  occur.  How  in  the  world 
are  we  going  to  produce  a  ghost  for 
someone  to  see  as  evidence  that  ghosts 
do  not  exist?  That  is  what  is  being 
asked. 

On  the  other  hand  our  Government 
is  simply  asking  to  proceed  with  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  against 
its  potential  enemy  in  a  fashion  and  in 
a  manner  that  the  authorities  of  the 
U.S.  Government — and  most,  I  might 
add,  of  the  scientific  community — agree 
is  sane  and  sensible  from  military  as  well 
as  other  standpoints. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  test  was  first  planned  5  years  ago 
as  part  of  the  development  of  the  Spar- 
tan system  for  protecting  cities  against 
a  possible  light  Chinese  attack.  For  this 
purpose  they  planned  a  missile  which 
would  explode  at  high  altitudes  with 
great  force.  Now  the  mission  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  changed  to  protecting 
hardened  missile  sites.  For  this  new  pur- 
pose it  Is  not  necessary  to  intercept  the 
missiles  as  high  up,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  the  very  large  warheads  which  the 
Cannikin  project  is  to  test.  Since  the 
planning  of  the  test,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  begtm  development  of  an  im- 
proved version  of  the  Spartan  system 
which  uses  smaller  warheads  aimed  more 
accurately. 
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These  warheads  have  already  been 
tested. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  high- 
altitude,  high-yield  warhead  was  that  12 
planned  ABM  sites  needed  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  explosion  had  to  occur  at 
a  high  altitude  in  order  to  protect  all  the 
sites.  But  progress  of  the  SALT  talks 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
is  seeking  to  negotiate  an  agreemmt  with 
the  Russians  which  would  Umlt  its  ABM 
installations  to  the  two  presently  under 
con^ruction  and  the  ones  around  Mos- 
cow. If  this  takes  place,  it  is  obvious  we 
would  not  need  a  four-  or  five-megaton 
warhead,  since  what  we  are  talking  about 
protecting  would  be  an  ABM  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  size  now  contemplated.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  how  can  we 
consider  spending  many  millions  of 
doUan  on  a  bomb  tert  which  is  imneces- 
sary  and  potentially  haEardous  both  to 
human  hecdth  and  to  the  envircnment? 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  from 
the  AEC  appnnnlation  fund  for  the  proj  - 
ect  code-named  Caimikln.  The  Cannikin 
project  would  Involve  fui  underground 
nuclear  explosion  five  times  the  size  of 
our  largest  previous  test.  The  explosion 
is  too  large  to  be  carried  out  at  the  AEC's 
usual  testing  grounds  In  Nevada,  because 
it  would  cause  dangerous  ground  -«ihii.iring 
as  far  away  as  Las  Vegas. 

Ttte  shock  wave  would  be  equlvalait  to 
an  earthquake  of  seven  on  the  Richter 
scale.  Instead  oif  the  Nevada  site,  the 
AEC  proposes  o'  use  Amchitka  Island  In 
the  Aleutians.  1^^^  -jite  Is  in  a  geologi- 
cally active  area,  between  two  large  fault 
lines.  There  is  considerable  concern  about 
the  danger  of  earthquakes  or  tidal  waves 
resulting  from  the  blast.  The  existence  of 
this  risk  was  affirmed  by  the  Pltzer  Com- 
mission, a  high-level  group  set  up  in  1988 
to  evaluate  dangers  of  imderground  test- 
ing. With  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
in  gecdogy  we  just  do  not  know  what 
could  result  from  such  a  massive  under- 
ground explosion  until  we  try  it — not- 
withstanding the  AEC's  reaasurances. 

Another  cause  of  concern  is  accidental 
"venting" — escape  of  radioactive  matter 
from  the  test  site.  The  AEC  says  this  Is 
unlikely,  but  they' have  been  wrong  be- 
fore about  such  things.  After  Project 
Baneberry  in  Nevada  last  December, 
radioactivity  spilled  out  from  a  fissure 
near  the  test  site.  In  response  to  a  query 
of  mine  dated  April  13,  the  AEC  stated 
in  a  letter  to  me  this  week  that— 

The  presence  of  the  radioactive  material 
was  detected  In  enTlronmental  aamples  ftx>m 
central  and  northern  Nevada  and  In  most  of 
the  western  United  States. 

The  AEC's  letter  also  states  that  over 
the  past  8  years,  17  underground  tests 
in  Nevada  have  caused  radioactive  fall- 
out beyond  the  limits  of  the  test  site. 

The  AEC  claims  that  if  any  radio- 
active material  leaked  from  the  test  site, 
it  would  be  quickly  diluted  by  sea  water. 
We  once  thought  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about  from  relatively  small  con- 
centrations of  mercury  in  the  ocean, 
drained  there  from  fsurtory  waste  and 
mining  operations.  After  it  was  too  late, 
we  found  out  otherwise.  Many  marine 


organisms  can  concentrate  such  sub- 
stances in  their  bodies.  As  large  orga- 
nisms eat  smaller  ones,  the  substance 
becomes  more  concentrated  until  a  tiny 
concentration  of  mercury  in  the  water 
leads  to  a  tuna  or  swordfish  too  poison- 
ous to  be  eaten. 

Radioactive  Isotopes  can  be  concen- 
trated in  the  same  way.  Some  aquatic 
organisms  can  concentrate  radioactive 
zinc  or  cobalt  in  their  bodies  by  factors 
of  a  hundred  thousand  to  a  million.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  byproducts  of 
atomic  explosions  is  strontium-90.  This 
long-lasting  isotope  concentrates  in 
bones,  and  In  extremely  tiny  craicentra- 
tlons  has  been  shown  to  damage  the  de- 
velopment of  fish  eggs.  Amchitka  Island 
is  part  of  a  wildlife  refuge  and  the  area 
is  an  extremely  valuable  fishing  ground, 
providing  livelihood  for  the  native  Aleu- 
tian population.  It  is  time  that  we  stop 
thinking  we  can  dump  whatever  we  want 
in  the  ocean  and  forget  about  it.  It  Is 
one  of  the  more  frightening  develop- 
ments of  our  time  that  we  have  finally 
poisoned  even  the  ocean — and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  such  nuclear  tests  without 
regard  for  their  consequences,  we  will 
wind  up  poisoning  all  mankind. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  any  radio- 
active leak  which  reaches  foreign  terri- 
tory would  violate  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  T^e  Canadians  have  ofllcially 
indicated  their  concern  with  the  dangers 
of  leakage  In  a  note  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment asking  us  to  cancel  the  test,  because 
any  fallout  could  be  carried  by  prevailing 
west  winds  to  the  Vancouver  and  Seattle 
areas  due  east. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Richard  Plneberg  of  the 
University  of  Alaska  with  respect  to 
another  serious  danger.  He  has  informa- 
tion.  that  several  thousand  tons  of 
mustard  gas  were  dumped  near  Amchitka 
in  1948.  These  gases,  if  they  are  there,  are 
In  drums  of  half-inch  steel,  each  ctntain- 
ing  about  2  tons  when  full.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  the  explosion  could  rupture  any 
such  containers,  releasing  this  deadly 
material  over  a  wide  area  with  who 
knows  what  effect  on  ocean  or  human 
life. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  kind  of 
security  we  are  seeking  by  this  kind  of 
nuclear  one-upmanship  Is  a  false  secu- 
rity. I  believe  it  Is  time  for  us  to  stop.  The 
way  to  peace  is  not  through  further 
extending  oiu-  capacity  for  overkill.  I 
think  20  or  30  or  40  times  over  is  enough. 
"Hie  idea  that  either  we  or  our  enemy 
can  successfully  be  defended  from  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  attack  by  an  ABM  system 
or  by  any  system  is  simply  an  illusion. 
Rather  than  improving  our  security,  such 
projects  rob  us  of  the  resources  to  scdve 
our  problems  at  hcHne. 

I  think  that  instead  of  carrying  out  the 
biggest  and  potentially  most  dangerous 
underground  nuclear  test  to  date,  the 
administration  should  be  proposing  the 
extension  of  the  partial  nuclear  test  bcm 
to  a  compr^ensive  ban.  I  think  we  are  at 
the  stage  when  this  particular  test  is  cer- 
tainly both  technically  unnecessary  and 
very  seriously  dangerous. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  shall  be 
very  brief!  I  have  no  intention  of  prolong- 
ing the  deA>ate. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
primarily  because  I  care  so  desperately 
about  achieving  International  peace  and 
primarily  because  I  believe  human  life  is 
so  sacred  that  this  body  must  ever  be  on 
giULrd  against  any  kind  of  act  which 
would  mutilate,  destroy,  or  in  any  way 
threatoi  human  life. 

I  listened  carefully  as  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  advanced  their  arguments, 
and  I  have  listened  with  care  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  com- 
pelling and  cogent  arguments  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves. 

The  first  was  spoken  to  by  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  .  Do  we 
have  a  gxiarantee — can  any  Mendser  of 
the  Committee,  can  any  Member  of  this 
House,  can  any  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  guarantee — against 
pollution  If  we  go  through  with  this  test? 
I  believe,  I  know  the  answer  is  "No." 

The  second  compelling  and  cogent 
argument  is  with  reference  to  the  SALT 
talks  now  ongoing.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  heard  every  Member  of  this  body 
say  how  deeply  he  was  committed  to 
peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  take  this 
action  in  approving  funds  for  the  test  at 
Amchitka  what  we  are  doing  is  tipping 
that  very  delicate  balance  we  have  ar- 
rived at  In  terms  of  Eu:hlevlng  some  kind 
of  deescalatlon  In  the  arms  race. 

The  third  compelling  and  cogent  argu- 
ment lies  In  the  fact  that  our  nrighbors, 
other  coimtries,  are  all  afraid  of  what 
will  happen  to  them  In  the  event  we  go 
ahead  with  this  test.  We  have  heard  the 
position  of  Canada.  We  know  the  concern 
of  Japan.  We  know  the  concern  of  other 
natinis. 

As  we  attempt  to  regain  our  interna- 
tional leadership  it  would  seem  to  me  the 
Intematlanal  Implications  of  this  test 
vls-a-vIs  our  relationships  with  friends 
and  neighbors  ought  to  be  considered. 
The  planned  5 -megaton  blast  would 
be  the  largest  underground  test  ever  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  In  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  most  expensive.  The 
Congress  withheld  funds  for  this  project 
last  year.  In  the  interim  the  AEC  has 
failed  to  present  adequate  refutation  to 
the  near  unimlmous  contentions  of  en- 
vironmental experts  concerning  the 
harm  that  would  result  fran  this  proj- 
ect. Diplomatic  activity  in  the  meantime 
has  also  served  to  heighten  the  need  to 
eliminate  the  funding  authorization  for 
this  test. 

The  5-megaton  warhead  to  be  tested 
is  an  obsolete  one.  Present  plans  for  an 
ABM  system  to  protect  missile  sites  call 
for  a  warhead  of  1  megaton.  The  5- 
megaton  device  to  be  tested  at  Amchitka 
was  designed  for  use  on  the  ABM  system 
which  has  been  discarded  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Yet  no  one  in  the  Penta- 
gon or  the  AEC  has  come  to  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  this  modiflcatian  has 
made  the  Amchitka  test  an  uimecessary 
<Hie. 
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Moreover,  to  proceed  with  the  Canni- 
kin test  at  thia  juncture  In  the  SALT 
talks  can  only  do  damage  tx>  thoae  deli- 
cate nesotlatlona.  An  enforceable  ban  on 
underground  testa  is  within  reach  at  Ge- 
neva. To  detonate  such  a  Uast  at  this 
Juncture  could  ruin  the  chances  fw  an 
agreement  on  this  question.  There  la  also 
a  substantial  probability  that  radioectiv© 
debris  from  the  test  would  travel  outside 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Utaited  States 
in  violation  of  the  1963  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

If  military  and  diplomatic  Justlllca- 
tions  for  calling  off  the  test  were  not 
present,  the  envlnaimental  considera- 
tions surrounding  the  project  would  be 
sufficient  cause  for  termination.  Nearly 
30  percent  of  the  underground  tests  we 
have  conducted  at  Nevada  have  resulted 
tn  leaks.  Since  1963  one  out  of  every 
dozen  explosions  conducted  by  this  coun- 
try has  led  to  detectaUe  radioactivity 
away  from  the  site  of  the  Wast.  Leak- 
age at  Amchltka  would  result  in  pollu- 
tion of  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Alaska 
salmon  found  there. 

The  site  for  Cannikin  is  one  of  the 
most  seismic  regions  in  the  wwld.  A  dis- 
turbance of  the  magnitude  of  this  test 
could  set  off  a  large  earthquake  and  nat- 
ural quakes  in  this  area  have  caused 
tidal  waves  or  tsunamis.  Hawaii.  Alaska, 
and  California  would  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  a  tidal  wave  caused  by  this 
test. 

An  80-kiloton  test  at  Amchltka  in 
1965  leaked  radiaUwi.  That  test  was  then 
termed  the  last  to  be  held  near  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  Both  the  Canadian  and 
Japanese  Governments  protested  that 
blast  as  they  have  protested  the  current 
Cannikin  test. 

I  urge  that  we  join  in  that  protest  by 
voting  to  delete  the  $19.7  million  authori- 
zation for  the  test  from  H.R.  9388. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  very  distm- 
gulshed  colleague  from  Hawaii  "Mrs. 
Mnnc)  to  delete  funds  for  the  Amchltka 
underground  nuclear  test.  Until  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  provide  us  with 
a  more  frank  and  compelling  rationale 
than  the  one  they  have  so  far  chosen 
to  reveal ;  namely,  that  the  test  is  neces- 
sary because  it  is  necessary,  we  should 
provide  no  funds  for  this  nuclear  test 
which  many  believe  bodes  disaster. 

Apart  from  the  momentous  environ- 
mental issues,  the  most  troubling  aspect 
of  this  matter  for  me  has  been  the  re- 
fusal of  the  AEC  and  the  Defense 
Department  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  ani"  concrete  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  benefits  supposedly  to  be 
derived  from  this  experiment. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  funds  for  the 
largest  underground  nuclear  explosion 
ever  planned  by  the  Atomic  Energj- 
Commission.  Were  it  not  for  the  exten- 
sive newspaper  coverage  of  the  ABM  de- 
bate during  the  past  5  years,  the 
Congress  would  be  ill-equipped  to  cope 
with  this  situation  on  any  basis  other 
than  an  act  of  faith. 

I  would  like  first  to  note  some  exam- 
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pies  of  unresponsiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  €Uid  the  AEX; 
which  I  consider  most  telling  jmd  serious. 
Then  I  shall  state  some  of  the  principal 
environmental  consequences  of  the  test 
which  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  we 
must  prevent  this  explosioD. 

Under  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  required  to  file  an  "impact  statement" 
that  Includes  a  description  of  passible 
ecological  consequences  and  of  alterna- 
tives to  any  proposed  test.  Other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  among  them  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  are  then  expected  to 
comment  on  the  impact  statement.  "Hie 
ABC  neglected  even  to  comply  at  first 
with  this  requirement.  TTiey  finally  pre- 
pared a  "draft"  statement  only  after  the 
Disarmament  Issues  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  intervened, 
in  alarm,  and  in  May  of  1970  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Pi*lic 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  resulting  AEC  statement  of  June 
1970  proved  manifestly  incomplete  and 
inadequate,  with  the  consequmce  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  deleted 
the  Cannikin  test  from  the  AEC's  1971 
appropriations.  Yet  this  insistence  by 
Congress  on  its  responsibility  to  legislate 
upon  an  informed  basis  has  apparently 
not  moved  the  AEC,  since  what  it  offers 
us  this  year  is  no  more  Informative  on 
the  central  questions,  of  the  purpose  and 
effects  of  the  Cannikin  test. 

The  required  statement,  in  the  AEC's 
report,  of  possible  alternatives  to  the  test 
is  a  deplorable  but  quite  representative 
example  of  the  agency's  general  ap- 
proach. The  statement  begins  by  assur- 
ing us  that  "a  number  of  alternatives 
were  considered."  asserts  that  'the  need 
for  the  Cannikin  test  has  been  stated  as 
vital  to  the  U.S.  weapons  development 
program. "  then  reports,  without  founda- 
tion, that  four  alternatives  were  "care- 
fully examined": 

1.  Not  Testing  this  Particular  Device — This 
alternative  would  severely  hamper  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  technology  of 
prime  significance  to  our  national  security 
requirements 

We  are  not  told  that  any  technological 
development  would  be  made  impossible. 
We  are  not  told  why  or  how  such  de- 
velopment might  be  "hampered."  what- 
ever "hampered"  means.  There  is  no 
discussion  or  even  reference  to  any  spe- 
cific security  requirements.  Nor  is  there 
even  a  pro  forma  attempt  to  explain  why 
we  cannot  be  more  fully  informed. 

2.  Testing  the  Device  at  Another  Loca- 
tion— Other  sites  In  the  TJ.S.  were  considered. 
Two  were  evaluated  in  detail;  one  In  Central 
Nevada,  the  other  In  northwestern  Alaska. 
Amchltka  was  chosen  because  of  Its  location, 
reasonable  accessibility,  and  because  teets  to 
be  executed  there  could  be  expected  to  have 
minimal  impaict  on  the  environment. 

Without  any  explanation  of  the  stand- 
ard of  "minimal  impact"  we  have  no 
basis  for  making  the  critical  judgment 
as  to  the  relative  environmental  risks 
posed  by  a  test  at  this  particular  site. 


3.  Testmg  a  am«ller  Tl«ld  Device— Thli 
alt«m*tlve  would  not  obtain  th«  Infonnfttlon 
needed  from  the  C«nnlkln  teet. 

An  accurate  restatement  would  be: 
This  alternative  Is  unacceptable  because 
it  is  unacceptable. 

4.  Delaying  the  Ciuinlkln  Tsat  for  ICore 
Study  of  EnvtionmentaJ  Maitrters. — Am- 
chltka environmental  matters  have  been 
studied  since  early  19«7  and  aU  of  the 
planned  pre-teet  investlgatlone  have  been 
completed  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
Amchlrtka  elte  and  the  anUdpated  environ- 
mental lmp«ct.  To  delay  Cannikin  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  would  Impede 
an  Important  weapon  development  program. 

Or,  more  compactly — "we  cannot  delay 
because  we  do  not  think  we  need  to 
delay." 

Another  occasion  when  the  AEX:  might 
have  stated  its  reason  for  the  test  was 
supplied  by  the  ABC  hearings  held  in 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  on  May  28,  1971.  In 
his  prepared  statement,  Maj.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward Giller,  the  AEC  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Military  Application,  said: 

In  hbart,  only  through  technological  ad- 
vancement can  we  provide  an  effective  nu- 
clear force  to  counter  potential  actions  by 
others.  Accordingly,  testing  is  essential  for 
providing  these  technological  advances — 
from  the  testing  of  new  concepts  to  the  test- 
ing of  finished  weapons. 

The  statement  is  typical  of  the  AEC 
stance  in  that  it  assumes  without  proof 
the  very  conclusion  which  the  agency  is 
legally  required  to  justify;  that  is, 
whether  this  particular  test  is  necessary 
for  an  effective  nuclear  force. 

Consistent  with  General  Giller's  asser- 
tion is  the  perfunctory  letter  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  submitted  as  its 
comment  on  the  AEC  impact  statement. 
For  example: 

At  large  ranges  or  teleeelsmlc  distances  the 
exploelon  will  produce  shocks  like  those  from 
an  earthquake  with  little  probable  effect  on 
animals.  At  close  ranges  the  shocks  will  have 
accelerations  and  displacements  which  could 
break  legs.  It  Is  noted  that  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  animals  near  ground  zero  at  shot 
time. 

The  Defense  Department  letter  also 
recommends  the  following  changes  in 
the  AEC  statements  concerning  possible 
earthquakes : 

Subsrtltute  for  "  .  .  provide  extremely 
positive  assurance"  the  phrase  "Indicate  that 
it  Is  highly  unlikely." 

The  letter  concludes : 

It  seems  clear  that  Amchltka  Is.  on  bal- 
ance, the  best  available  site  for  conduct  of 
the  test  and  that  the  alternative  of  not 
testing  Is  unacceptable  on  Important  grounds 
of  national  security. 

This  sentence,  like  the  letter  itself  and 
also  like  the  AEC  report  which  it  in 
theory  addresses  is  nebulous,  conclusory, 
and.  therefore,  meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  comprehensively 
evasive  response  to  a  legal  requirement 
for  discussion  of  important  environ- 
mental issues  is  just  not  acceptable.  It 
is  also.  I  believe,  offensive  to  the  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 

Of  late  it  appears  that  the  relation 
between   the   urgency  of  the  congres- 
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slonal  need  to  know  and  the  substantive 
value  of  what  we  are  told  is  precisely 
inverse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  whole  question  of  disclosure 
and  candor  on  the  part  of  Government 
agencies,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone, 
director  of  the  FederaUon  of  American 
Scientists.  The  statement  was  approved 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  federation, 
among  whose  members  are  Dr.  Herbert 
Scoville,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  under 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy,  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  imder  Presi- 
dent Johnson;  Dr.  Herbert  P.  York, 
President  Eisenhower's  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering;  and 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  of  Princeton 
University. 

The  statement  follows : 

n.  Thb  Purposk  or  the  Cannikin  Nuclear 

Test  is  [DeletedI 
(By  Dr.  Jeremy  J,  Stone.  Director.  Federation 
of  American  Scientists) 
The  purpose  of  the  underground  nuclear 
test  Cannikin,  scheduled  for  October  In  the 
Aleutians,  has  been  widely  described  In  the 
American  press.  Is  evidently  well-known  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Is  a  sine  qua  non  for 
sensible  public  debate  over  this  test.  Never- 
theless, It  remains  highly  classified.  Specifi- 
cally, the  purpose  of  the  Cannikin  multi- 
megaton  explo#on — to  test  the  warhead  of 
the  Spartan  ABM  warhead — has  been  de- 
scribed In  such  publications  as  the  Washing- 
ton Poet,  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Science 
Magazine,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Los  Alamos  secret  weapons 
laboratory,  unmistakably  Indicated  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in  public 
session  on  April  20  that  the  test  for  the  Spar- 
tan Interceptor  warhead  was  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  Cannikin  detonation.  Meanwhile,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  AEC  refuse 
direct  Inquiries  on  this  subject. 

Further,  the  test  will  reglspter  on  Soviet 
seismographs  as  an  unprecedently  large  un- 
derground nuclear  test,  making  It  evident 
that  the  explosion  can  only  be  for  ABM 
weapons  to  be  used  outside  the  atmosphere — 
hence  as  a  warhead  for  the  Spartan  Inter- 
ceptor. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  last  week  released  a  fifty 
page  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
this  subject  without  disclosing  the  purpose 
of  the  test.  As  required  by  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  this  Impact  state- 
ment must  discuss  all  aspects  of  the  environ- 
mental effecting  action — Including  alterna- 
tives to  the  action.  But  the  AEC  said  only 
that  the  alternative  of  not  testing  the  device 
would  "severely  hamper  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  technology  of  prime  sig- 
nificance to  our  national  security  require- 
ment." How  can  the  public  weigh  the  risks 
of  the  test  against  national  security  impera- 
tives unless  the  purpose  of  the  test  Is  more 
clearly  specified?  Public  debate  Is  emascul- 
ated unless  this  purpose  Is  provided.  And  the 
ABC  would  be  effectively  In  violation  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  If — for  no  over- 
riding security  reason— It  refuses  to  provide 
this  critical  factual  Item. 

The  classification  of  the  purpose  of  this 
test  can  only  serve  the  bureaucratic  inter- 
ests of  those  who  fear  exposure  of  the  fact 
that  the  purpose  of  the  test  has  essentially 
vanished.  This  is  because  the  Cannikin  un- 
derground test  was  first  planned  In  1986 
CXVII ISae— Part  19 


when  the  United  States  was  considering  an 
antl-Chlneae  defense  of  American  cities — 
requiring  very  large  warheads  on  its  Inter- 
ceptors. Today.  America  is  building  an  ABM 
system  to  protect  our  land-based  missiles; 
this  Safeguard  ABM  system  requires,  for  the 
moet  part,  much  smaller  Interceptors  with 
smaller  warheads.  Advances  with  the  Im- 
proved Spartan  warhead  have  further  di- 
minished the  need  for  exploelon  of  the  Basic 
Spartan  warhead.' 

As  Dr.  Stone  testified  in  the  AEC 
Alaska  hearings  of  May  28,  1971 : 

Basically.  Cannikin  Is  a  bureaucratic  over- 
sight— an  exi>CTlment  that  has  been  waiting 
to  be  cancelled  since.  In  early  1969,  the  Presi- 
dent changed  the  rationale  for  the  U.S.  ABM 
away  from  the  antl -Chinese  defense. 

If  there  is  very  little  justification  for 
this  5-megaton  missile,  there  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, great  peril  to  the  environment 
in  the  proposed  test. 

The  three  types  of  threatened  environ- 
mental impact  are:  First,  effects  on 
Amchltka,  second,  effects  of  radiation 
leaking  into  the  surrounding  water  and 
venting  into  the  air,  third,  effects  of  poe- 
sible  quakes  and  tidal  waves. 

Amchltka  happens  to  be  a  national 
wildlife  preserve,  containing  rare  and 
endangered  species.  Among  these  are  two 
magnificent  birds,  the  baJd  eagle  and  the 
peregrine  falcon.  Within  4  miles  of 
ground  zero  are  eight  bald  eagle  nests 
and  two  peregrine  falcon  nests.  These 
nesting  places  could  be  destroyed  by  rock 
and  earthslides  produced  by  the  under- 
ground blast.  A  1 -megaton  test  con- 
ducted in  1969  on  Amchltka  dislocated 
14,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  peat.  Since 
Cannikin  is  a  5-megaton  weapon,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  dislocate  more. 

Of  even  greater  concern  are  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  radioactive  leakage 
from  the  cavern  formed  by  the  explosion. 
In  1970,  the  Alaskan  fishing  industry  was 
worth  approximately  $80  milllMi.  In  the 
Alaska  AEC  hearings,  Wallace  Noeren- 
berg,  commissioner  of  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  testified  as 
follows : 

The  "ownership"  of  salmon  passing 
Amchltka  is  International  In  scope  and  the 
consequences  of  any  contamination  of  these 
animals  would  be  worldwide  In  regard  to 
marketing  and  human  consumption  prob- 
lems. 

The  Amchltka  detonation  is  expected 
to  produce  instantly  a  cavern  the  size  of 
two  football  fields.  The  AEC  states  in  its 
impact  report  that  the  worst  conceivable 
venting  out  of  this  cavern  would  be  a  few 
percent  of  the  total  radioactivity  pro- 
duced by  the  experiment.  However,  the 
AEC  has  a  poor  record  of  preventing  just 
such  radiation  leakage.  There  have  been 
230  announced  U.S.  underground  explo- 
sions since  1963.  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Gravel,  dated  March  11,  1971,  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  stated : 


'  A  complete  discussion  of  this  situation 
can  be  found  In  the  testimony  provided  by 
the  Federation  on  May  28,  1971  before  the 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  Oommlsslon  In 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  This  statement  can  be 
found  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Jtine  4 
(pg.  S8200)  together  with  much  other  rele- 
vant Information  about  this  test. 


There  were  approximately  forty  tests  In 
which  some  radioactivity  was  detected  only 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  firing  point. 

The  most  recent  leak,  and  the  largeet 
one  ever,  occurred  in  an  imderground 
explosion  on  December  18,  1970,  at  Yucca 
Flats,  Nev.  That  test  was  reported  to  have 
leaked  radiation  over  13  States  and  to 
have  contaminated  the  clothing  of  900 
test  site  workers. 

With  respect  to  possible  earthquakes, 
the  AEC  draft  environmental  statement 
concluded : 

Experience  gained  by  observation  of  past 
nuclear  detonations  and  earthquakes  com- 
bine to  provide  extremely  positive  assurance 
that  the  Cannikin  exploelon  cannot  of  Itself 
cause  a  severe  earthqtiake. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  Department  of  Defense  comment  on 
this  judgment  was: 

Substitute  for  "provide  extremely  positive 
aastirance"  the  phrase  "Indicate  that  It  is 
highly  unlikely." 

The  AEC  compUed. 

To  summarize,  the  AEC  conclusions 
pertaining  to  environmental  threats  to 
Amchitka's  wildlife,  the  Alaskan  fishing 
industry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska 
and  Hawsui  remain  a  catalog  of  such  not 
wholly  reassuring  phrases  as  "highly  un- 
likely" and  "even  more  unlikely" — 
phrases  which  do  not  and  could  not  rule 
out  catastrophic  environmental  effects. 

Moreover,  since  the  AEC  impact  state- 
ment repeatedly  offers  us  ambiguous 
maneuvering  at  exactly  the  points  where 
specific  discussion  would  be  most  perti- 
nent, I  hope  that  we  shall  emphatically 
decline  the  terrible  risks  which  this  proj- 
ect entails,  and  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink). 
This  amendment,  in  my  view,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  growing  awareness  of  and 
concern  over  what  will  be  the  largest 
underground  nuclear  test  ever  staged  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  it  will  be  nearly  five 
times  larger  than  any  previous  test. 

This  test  will  occur,  if  we  permit  it  to 
proceed,  in  my  home  State  of  Alaska. 
When  I  speak  today,  then,  I  am  speak- 
ing for  the  people  who  face  on  a  first- 
hand basis  the  risks  inherent  in  this  test, 
no  matter  how  insignificant  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  predicts  those  risks 
may  be.  I  share  the  concern  expressed  by 
my  able  colleague  frc«n  Hawaii  and  the 
west  coast,  because  we  all  represent 
people  who  are  genuinely  alarmed  at  the 
dangers  and  the  meaning  of  the  test. 

During  recent  hearings  held  in  Juneau 
and  Anchorage  by  the  AEC  concerning 
the  Cannikin  test,  numbers  of  Alaskan 
fishermen,  natives.  States  oflQcials  and 
concerned  citizens  testified,  and  scarcely 
was  heard  a  favorable  word  about  the 
test.  At  those  same  hearings,  a  volume  of 
scientific  testimony  was  also  produced 
that  indicated  that  the  concerns  of  these 
Alaskan  residents  were  not  unjustified. 
At  those  same  hearings,  I  stated  that 
the  test  should  not  proceed  until  all  ques- 
tions were  answered,  and  the  fullest  pos- 
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sible  information  was  developed  concern-  tlon  of  wmter  having  harmful  radloactlrlty  is  to  my  oolleaguas  today  la  that  the  $197 

tag  possible  adverse  effects  of  the  tests.  I  «>  »lo»  a»  to  be  of  Uttie  concern.  la  the  mUUon  being  deleted  by  this  amendinent  ia 

will  Include  some  of  the  questions  I  asked  P*'*"*'  °^  ••■■  **»*«  two  years  alnoe  the  Mil-  money  intended  for  the  test  and  Ita  logls- 

at  that  time  for  the  Rbcorb  at  this  point  ■  ""^  ****  siunclent  to  judge  thla  prooeM  in  tlo«.    in   dlacuaalona    with    the    Ai.C     this 

'zsss.^^.i^^Tir-.iK^  '^^'^^T^'Z'^^^^i  s^ssi.isr.r'""""^"™""'" 

lOTlT^^^^^^'   '**'*"*^    <***^   *•  <»»   AU  deecrlpuona  of  "safe"  contamlna-  MillUm 

,„    \       ^  "0°  le'ela  »«>  gl'«n  by  the  A.K.C.  In  terms  Por  field  oonatructlon  at  teat  site     .        aa  5 

(BxptaMtlon:       Btatement"     or     "Impact  of  freah water,  yet  greater  concern  for  Can-  Por  technical  support   (Including "«i^- 

statement    refers  to  the  draft  envlroament  nikln  would  apply  to  seawater.  Are  "aafe"  Ing  &  firing,  ground  moUon  studlea 

Impact     statement    for     Project    CJannlkln  contamlnaUon  levels  also  agreed  upon  and  and    many   other   inddenta    of    the 

available  at  the  time.)  available  for  seawater?  test)                                      .60 

1.  The  sUtement  Indloatea  the  yield  of  (c)  The  A.B.C.  Impact  statement  mini-  For  loglstlVVupTOrt  "("'m.^Mrtatlon)'"  32 
the  test  as    leas  than  five  megatona.  mines   the  danger  of   water   contamination  For  maintenance  and  operations              70 

(a)  la  the  reaaon  for  the  omlsalon  of  the  from  the  bomb  by  citing  a  dUutlon  factor  of 

exact  yield  that  it  cannot  be  reliably  pw-  one  In  100,000  pitfts.  Does  our  NaUon's  ex-  I^Jially,    I    believe    the    moat    Important 

•Ucted?  perlence   with  DX).T.   or  mercury   pollution  statement  is  one  made  by  an  A.E.C.  Repre- 

(b)  Have  past  nuclear  detonatlona  by  the  apply  to  ca«t  doubts  on  the  safety  of  dllu-  'e^^taUve  as  part  of  the  budget  breakdown 
A.E.C.  demonstrated  thart  the  yield  can  sub-  tlon  in  the  case  of  Cannikin's  radloacUve  ^°  effect,  the  statement  was  that  if  the 
atantlally  surpass  expectations?  pollution?  A.E.C.  were  to  be  told  today  to  cancel  the 

(c)  If  the  yield  is  4.9  to  9  megatona.  Is  6.  In  the  caae  of  every  poasible  effect  of  **"*■  *°  '='**°  ^P  *°'l  P^^^  "?■  W.O  mllUon  of 
this  not  five  times  larger  than  any  prevloufi  an    extremely    serious    nature    (earthquake,  this  H9. 7  million  would  be  saved, 
underground    nuclear    test    In    the    United  'Idal  wave.  Immediate  venting  into  the  air  or  ^^    Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  savings 
States?  water,  or  the  rapid  migration  of  contaminated  '*   *   '''**   °^^-   especlaUy   when    it   can    be 

(d)  If  the  yield  Is  five  times  greater  than  water),  the  impact  statement  assessed  the  effected  at  the  same  time  that  a  nuclear  test 
the  MILROW  teart  of  one  megaton,  can  the  chances  of  such  incidents  as  "remote"  or  "ex-  ^^^^^  is  unnecessary  and  risky  will  be 
predictable  results  be  derived  by  assuming  tremely  unlikely."  PoUowlng  such  Judgments,  c*"celled. 

that  they  also  will  be  five  timea  greater,  or  no   statement   indicates   what   the  environ-  ^°    conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  my  In- 

wlll  they  be  more  than  five  times  greater,  or  mental  impact  of  such  extreme  effects  would  '■erest  as  Alaska's  Representative  to  this  body 

possibly  less?  be.  In  the  feeling  that  even  the  loorsf  poa-  ^  perhaps  a  deeper  and  more  personal  In- 

2.  The  statement  makes  a  nimaber  of  wide-  ^^^  effects  should  be  publicly  known,  I  t^erest  in  this  Issue  than  others  may  feel. 
ranging  predlotions  concerning  Cannikin  would  ask  if  such  information  Is  avallaiale  Alaskans  are  concerned  deeply  about  thU 
baaed  on  the  experience  of  the  MILROW  or  If  It  can  be  made  available?  ^^^'  ^^'^  ^  '®*1  ^  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
test.  Considering  the  riaka  involved,  does  (Notb.— These  and  a  number  of  other  ques-  °*®''  ™y  ^**  '"^  support  of  the  Mink 
the  A.E.C.  believe  that  the  results  of  a  single  tlons   were   asked:    and    In   the    intervening  amendment. 

pre-teat  provide  sufficient  data  for  an  uji-  period,  some  of  them  were  answered.)  ^^*   fishing   grounds  of   Bristol   Bay  and 

derground     nuclear   detonation    five    times  ^^t   in  spite  of   the  most  courteous  and  ^^®    ^^^    °^    Alaska,    the    communities    of 

greater  than  any  previously  attempted?  iJest  efforts  of  officials  of  the  A.E.C.  in  the  ^^  Aleutian   Islands,   the   lands   on   which 

3   Regarding  the  seismic  force  of  the  Can-  Intervening  period.  I  must  tell  you  that,  in  Native  Alaakans  have  lived  for  decades,  and 

nikln  test,  the  A.E.C.  predicts  that  it   wlU  ^J  opinion,   a   number  of  these  important  ^^^  other  undeniably  valuable  human  and 

be  "a  few  tenths  of  a  point  higher  than  the  questions    remain     unanswered    about    the  Physical  resources  of  Alaska  add  a  mighty 

6.5  value  assigned  for  Mllrow."  potential   effects  of  the  test.   Because  these  'height  to  the  scale.  This  weight  cannot,  in 

(a)  WhUe  this  sounds  like  very  Uttle,  questions  remain,  I  must  stand  opposed  to  ^y  opinion,  be  offset  by  brief  claims  of  ne- 
isn't  It  true  that  this  reading  is  on  a  loga-  the  test  on  behalf  of  Alaska's  citizens.  cesslty  and  Incompletely  answered  questions 
rlthmlc  scale  which  means  thait  a  few  tenths  "^^'^  element  of  risk  becomes  even  more  regarding  the  potential  adverse  effects  of 
of  a  point  may  mean  that  the  force  could  determinative  when  one  considers  the  '^^  test.  I  ask  that  you  Join  me  In  sup- 
be  as  much  as  five  or  six  times  greater?  other  questionable  aspect  of  the  test  which  porting  this  amendment. 

(b)  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  6  5  '^  ^^^  necessity.  In  support  of  allegaUons  of  Thank  you. 

reading  for  Mllrow  was  m  excess  of  pre-shot  "^cesslty.   I   find   only   a  one  sentence  pro-  ^j.   hOSMER   Mr   rhairman    anil  th.. 

expectations.  Is  this  under -estimate  also  a  "ouncement  by  the  AJI.C.  in  its  final  envi-  „„„t,„„li  .^j^o          Chairman,  will  the 

possibility  for  Cannikin?  ronmental  impact  statement  that  It  is  neces-  seuueman  yieia  .■■ 

(c)  Although  I  realize  that  the  question  '*^  Without  explanation,  this  same  sen-  Mr  BEGICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
of   this   bla«t  acting  as   a   •trigger"   for   a  '*°'*  provides  the  only  argument  for  neces-  man  from  California. 

larger  earthquake  is  one  subject  to  dlf-  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  committee  report  on  thla  appro-  Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
ferences.  u  it  not  the  case  that  this  test  Prlatlon.  pointed  out  that  although  the  gentle- 
will  provide  a  triggering  force  substantially  ^  '•^'l?''  Congress  and  the  public  deserve  man  from  Alaska  states  that  these  risks 
larger  than  any  previous  tesrt^?  t"i!,K"V„^iT!;^/H^«  T *4^"^  ""^  ^^^  **^'  ^^  »«  being  taken  on  a  firsthand  basis  by 
4.  Regarding  the  possible  venting  of  this  Jhls  time  is  not  difficult.  The  Improved  Spar-  the  citizens  of  his  State  thp  riti7.Pn<!  of 
explosion,  and  the  escape  of  radioactive  ma-  '*'"  **"*"«  ^«"  ^'^<=*'  ^^  <»evlce  is  certainly  '"^  r^Jf.fiTHor,  7ir,rJfc  ^f^?  Citizens  of 
terlal  into  either  the  atm^ph^  or  The  '°^«'^<i«l  ^  »  warhead,  is  now  under  serious  ^^^^^0^.  f  ''!'"^^^^2^  his  State  are 
ocean-                                    "^oopuere   or    tne  reoonstderation  both  from  defense  and  for-  ^  distant  from  Amchitka  as  is  Denver. 

(a)  "Adequate   distance   from   faults"   is  *'^.  relations  viewpoints.  And.  if  I  might  Colo.,  from  Washington.  D.C. 

listed  by  the  A.E.C.  as  a  requirement  for  the  ^^-^^  my  earlier  testimony  in  Anchor-  Mr.   DON    H.   CLAUSEN.   Mr.    Chair- 

SkT rii  °Jitr°3TorjL\";  o^^  fzi  E^Srr "r'l^'^^^^  ^" -^'-  "^  '"^"^ '"'  '^^'"^ """" 

rit^'sfn'^  'thT.^r  0/  •^rX^^'^'^^  arr •l^eL^Vrur^^'^thrLVoT  1^.  Mr.  chairman,  I  am  veiT  much  con- 
he  W,^^^l,  extend  'soL^n^i^eT^^  Significant  arms  and  testing  limitation  agree-  kerned  about  this  matter  and  this 
for  a  ridi^  of  2^M'f^?^ Si^t^  Jt?.'  ""^""^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^'^^"'^  ^'^^  ^°^  P<^-  amendment.  I  am  torn  between  concern 
able  t^^i^e  fuAh^  t^e  ^r^studv^f^hi^;  'l^'ll^'^  '^  ""'"^  ^'^''-  ^  ''  "^*  "^^  P^  °''^'  ""^  Nation's  security  and  the  need 
nearby  faults  o^oth^^pr^ntlyun^otn?  ho^b^  IfndrrS'k';^';  ?^."  ''f'^t^  "^"J^"  ^°'  *^  *^"""8  ^""^  '=°°^«™  ^°'  "^^  ^O"- 

(b)  I  understand  that  the  Banebury  test  Sd  nucletr^^  ^ve^  ^^  Unft^'  s«t"e°ts  who  live  on  the  north  coast  of 
in  Nevada  in  December,  1970  vented  without  IStes'  I  tWnk  no?^  California  and  their  security  from 
a  fault,  by  simply  splitting  the  earth  with  Mr.  Chairman  on  that  dav  I  said  "I  think  t^*^*""  tidal  wave  action  caused  by 
its  own  prwsure.  If  Banebury  can  do  this  not."  and  I  feel  the  same  today  If  I  were  earthquakes  or  possible  earth  movements, 
fear  ^th  Pa^^mv  n^T.'^  '*  "1^  f^'^t"-'*'  convinced  that  the  fiber  of  our  national  In  1964.  as  my  colleagues  wUl  recaU. 
r^^ato^^ti^d^ntifi^faui^r^lh^f  '^"^^'^  "^  dependent  upon  this  under-  the  Anchorage.  Alaska,  earthquake  set 
megatons  with  identified  faults  nearby?  ground  test,  then  I  would  be  among  the  in  moUon  the  tsunami  that  wioed  out 
tdrT.LJ  r  ^.T*"*^*  concerns  regarding  very  first  to  rise  in  its  support.  No  reason-  my  hometown  of  cJ^scent  Cit^^d 
the  chance  of  venting  is  the  possible  escape  able  decision  must  be  stayedat  the  expense  .t„.l!i^,           *  ,«  ,                ^  T  ,.  ^ 

of  radioactive  material  into  the  nearby  ocea^  of  true  defense  needs    BurthlsuT  nofto^  ^^T^L""^    °^  °^  ^^  ^'^^  "^*^  ^^"  ^""" 

which  supports  a  commercial  fishery  of  tre-  case  here,  and  my  Judgment  that  it  is  not  is  °^^^  homeless. 

mendous   value    Although   Amchitka   Is  an  based  on  the  actions  and  words  of  the  Ad-  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  had  its  downtown 

isolated  area,  it  is  one  which  is  familiar  to  ministration  itself  in  reconsidering  our  mis-  area  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  some- 

Aiaskan  fisherman.  No  risk  to  these  fisheries  sUe  defenses  and  In  placing  much  deserved  thing  over  a  year  ago,  so  I  hope  my  col- 

''T.T'^^A^r''t°^^.\^  »K  .   K  e'^phasis  on  the  SALT  talks.  leagues  can  understand  my  reasoning 

(a)  The  A.E.C.  has  sUted  that  the  mlgra-  The  final  point  I  would  make  very  clear  for  expressing  concern. 
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I  feel  an  obligation  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  present 
on  the  floor  today  on  behalf  of  the  people 
I  represent. 

Also,  I  have  done  some  research  on 
some  of  the  implications  of  this  pro- 
posed test  shot  and  will  include  some  of 
my  findings  in  order  to  have  a  more  com- 
plete record. 

As  Mr.  HosMER  had  stated,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  concern  expressed  and 
many  questions  asked  prior  to  the  first 
test  shot  in  this  area  of  Alaska.  At  that 
time.  I  directed  a  number  of  questions  to 
the  AEC  and  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. I  was  assured  that  no  problems 
would  occur  and  as  Mr.  Hosmer  accu- 
rately stated,  there  were  no  earthquakes 
or  tidal  waves  set  in  motion  as  a  result 
of  that  test  explosion.  This  was,  indeed, 
reassuring. 

Further  information  brought  to  my 
attention  by  experts  in  the  atomic  energy 
field  are  that  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Canadians,  Japanese,  and  Rus- 
sians over  the  possibility  that  the  Canni- 
kin event  could  cause  earthquakes  or 
tsunamis  and  contaminate  ocean  waters 
and  fishing  grounds.  A  possible  adverse 
impact  on  the  SALT  negotiations  has 
also  been  suggested  by  some  opponents 
here  at  home. 

The  Canadians,  Japanese,  Russians, 
and  those  U.S.  citizens  interested  in  uni- 
lateral disarmament  for  the  United 
States  raised  essentially  identical  objec- 
tions to  the  Mllrow  event — one  megaton, 
equivalent  to  seismic  magnitude  6.5 — 
which  was  conducted  in  October  1969. 
These  were  the  effects  noted  at  the  time 
of  detonation  and  up  to  now: 

No  radiation  releases,  with  leakage  or  seep- 
age, to  the  biosphere.  The  local  (Amchitka) 
aftershock  was  less  than  magnitude  3  indi- 
cating little  if  any  energy  coupling  to  the 
deep  fault  zone  near  Amchitka. 

The  Cannikin  event  is  expected  to  have  a 
seismic  magnitude  of  about  7. 

Since  no  sea  wave  of  any  significance 
has  ever  been  caused  by  an  event  of 
seismic  magnitude  7.  it  would  require 
that  Cannikin  caused  a  secondary  shock 
much  greater  than  the  original  seismic 
magnitude.  In  the  history  of  testing  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  has  never  been  recorded  a 
secondary  shock  that  was  larger  than 
one-fiftieth  the  original  shock.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  secondary  shocks  are  gen- 
erally no  larger  than  one-one  hundredth 
the  original. 

It  is  essentially  impossible  for  a  mag- 
nitude 7  shock  to  create  a  tsunami.  Since 
records  have  been  kept  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Aleutians  chain— since  1900 — ^no 
tsunami  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Rat 
Islands  group — which  Includes  Am- 
chitka—has  been  registered  beyond  the 
local  area.  As  an  example,  the  Rat  Is- 
land quake  of  February  4,  1969,  had  a 
magnitude  of  7.5  and  a  local  area  runup 
of  about  10  feet.  The  maximum  runup 
was  recorded  at  Shemya  Island  very 
close  to  the  epicenter  of  the  quake. 

The  national  ocean  survey  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, in  commenting  on  the  draft 


Cannikin      environmental      statement, 
stated: 

Before  Mllrow  it  was  predicted  that  the 
only  possibility  of  producing  a  damaging 
tsunami  was  by  virtue  of  an  earthquake  be- 
ing triggered  of  magnitude  conslderaUy 
greater  than  the  magnitude  of  the  seismic 
effects  attributable  to  Mllrow  itself.  Perma- 
nent darning  of  the  ground  surface  at  or 
around  surface  zero  and/or  displacements  on 
faults  of  one  to  three  feet  would  probably 
produce  waves  of  several  inches  height  local- 
ly but  would  proibably  not  be  detected  at 
Adak  or  Shemya.  the  next  nearest  population 
points.  The  results  from  Mllrow  show  that 
no  larger  aftershocks  occurred  and  the  local 
ground  motions  which  were  on  the  order  of 
a  half  foot  at  the  shore  line  did  not  cause 
measurable  waves. 

Those  U.S.  citizens  who  are  concerned 
that  the  yield  of  the  Cannikin  detona- 
tion might  affect  the  SALT  negotiations, 
apparently  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  conducted  the  largest 
underground  test  to  date,  nearly  6  meg- 
atons, on  November  14,  1970,  on  Noyaya 
Zemlya  Island.  That  test  had  no  detecta- 
ble effects  on  disarmament  negotiations. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  pending  amendment,  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink) 
to  delete  from  H.R.  9388  the  $19.7  mil- 
lion designated  for  conducting  the  Can- 
nikan  underground  nuclear  test  at  Am- 
chitka. in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Cannikin  is  supposed  to  test  a  nuclear 
warhead  of  a  force  equal  to  5  million 
tons  of  TNT.  That  is  approximately 
250  times  more  powerful  than  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima.  It  will  be  the 
largest  underground  test  ever  tried. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  ex- 
plosion is  not  essential  to  our  national 
defense.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  to  jeop- 
ardize-progress  at  the  SALT — Strategic 
Arms  Limitations — talks,  and  It  could 
well  prove  to  be  an  ecological  disaster. 

The  justification  for  Cannikin,  accord- 
ing to  the  AEC,  is  to  supply  a  nuclear 
warhead  of  this  size  "for  a  special  pur- 
pose important  to  national  security." 
Recent  hearings  have  revealed  that  this 
"special  purpose"  is  to  provide  a  warhead 
for  the  Spartan  ABM  system.  This  sys- 
tem, as  now  planned,  does  not  require  a 
5  megaton  warhead.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  original  purpose  of  Canni- 
kin has  evaporated  since  the  AEC  first 
undertook  the  project  In  1966. 

As  for  the  SALT  talks,  the  President 
has  Indicated  recently  that  there  is  move- 
ment toward  a  possible  agreement  on 
halting  the  expensive  and  dsmgerous 
nuclear  arms  race,  specifically  with  re- 
spect to  antiballlstic  missiles.  A  decision 
to  postpone  the  Amchitka  blast  ijcnding 
the  outcome  of  the  SALT  talks  could  do 
nothing  but  brighten  the  prospect  for 
such  an  agreement. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dramajUc  lia- 
bility involved  in  Cannikin,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  running  of  imdetermined  en- 
vironmental risks. 

One  possibility  of  ecological  damage 
is  leakage  of  radioactive  material  into  the 
air  and  into  the  ocean.  While  the  AEC's 


safety  record  Is  generally  good,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  announcement  17  under- 
ground tests  have  leaked  radiation  in 
one  form  or  another. 

The  choice  of  Amchitka  as  a  nuclear 
test  site  has  long  worried  the  people  (rf 
HawaU.  Amchitka  lies  at  the  crux  of  a 
major  earth  fault,  which  extends  down 
the  Pacific  coast  to  California,  the  site 
of  a  disastrous  earthquake  earlier  this 
year.  Although  there  is  no  certainty 
in  these  matters.  Cannikin  could 
cause  an  earthquake,  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  tragic  consequences. 

The  shock  from  a  nuclear  explosion - 
caused  earthquake  might  seriously  affect 
Amchltka's  wildlife.  The  island,  which 
has  been  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  for 
nearly  60  years  will  then  be  lost  for  this 
purpose. 

There  is  another  definite  threat  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  California,  Alaska,  and 
other  Pacific  coastal  areas.  An  earth- 
quake caused  by  the  nuclear  blast  could 
well  trigger  a  tidal  wave,  or  tsunami, 
which  could  sweep  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Since  1819,  15  such  tidal  waves  have 
struck  Hawaii;  more  than  half  of  those 
were  caused  by  earthquakes  originating 
in  the  Aleutians.  I  vividly  recall  the 
series  of  seven  tsunamis  which  tore  into 
Hawaii  in  1946.  killing  173  people  and 
causing  more  than  $25  million  in  prop- 
erty damage. 

In  1960,  an  earthquake  that  originated 
in  Chile  triggered  a  tsunami  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  61  people  In  Hawaii. 

No  one  can  honestly  deny,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  5-megaton  nuclear  explo- 
sion could  produce  an  earthquake  and 
trigger  a  tidal  wave  that  would  bring  im- 
told  disaster  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  or  Cali- 
fornia. Even  the  AEC  admits  the  risk 
that  is  being  taken.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  is  an  imjustifiable  risk.  The 
proposed  enhancement  to  our  national 
security  attributable  to  Oannlkin  is,  at 
best,  arguable.  In  the  final  analysis, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  lost,  and  much  to 
be  gained,  from  at  least  a  postponement 
of  the  planned  October  1971  blast  date 
for  Caimikin. 

That  can  be  accomplished  by  adopting 
the  pending  amendment,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mink  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs. 
Mink)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  (Hie  of  those 
simple  decisions  where  the  situation  Is 
black  or  white.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
either  way.  However,  on  the  whole,  after 
weighing  all  of  the  argimients,  pro  and 
con,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  postponing  this  test. 

The  Atomic  Eaergy  CommissioQ  de- 
clines to  give  any  guarantees  that  there 
will  not  be  venting  of  radioactivity  from 
the  test  or  that  the  explosion  wUl  not 
trigger  an  earthquake  or  a  Udal  wave. 
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The  CommisslMi  does  not  give  any  such 

guarantees  because  it  cannot. 

M  there  should  be  a  venting  of  radio- 
activity, it  could  be  carried  all  around  the 
world.  They  can  cross  Into  Canada  and 
immediately  put  us  in  violation  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

If  there  is  a  tidal  wave,  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunittee  proposing  to  idemnify 
the  citizens  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
west  coast  of  this  continent?  Of  course 
not.  And  yet  this  is  a  distinct  possibility. 
If  the  test  is  so  safe,  why  do  they  not 
conduct  it  at  the  regular  Nevada  testing 
grounds?  Obviously  because  It  is  not 
that  safe. 

Now,  there  is  another  aspect  here — 
and  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief— we 
have  heard  the  argument  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  reasonable  in  the  SALT 
tallts  partly  because  we  went  ahead  with 
the  ABM.  WeU.  maybe  that  is  so,  but  is 
it  not  time,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  kind  of  initiative  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  put  forth  in  his  speech. 
in  June  1963,  at  American  University 
that  broke  the  deadlock  on  the  test  ban 
treaty?  Supposing  we  said,  and  gave  the 
administration  time  to  say.  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  believe  the  SALT  talks  can 
produce  results,  that,  as  a  gesture  of 
confidence  based  on  the  progress  already 
made  in  the  talks,  we  are  going  to  sus- 
pend this  test  believing  that  it  wUl  help 
create  a  better  atmosphere  for  making 
further  progress.  It  seems  to  me  we  need 
that  kind  of  new  approach,  that  kind  of 
a  change  from  the  dismal  routine  we 
have  been  going  through  for  most  of  the 
years  of  the  strategic  weapons  race. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Minx) 
and  urge  that  a  delay  in  the  test  be  sup- 
ported by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawau  ( Mrs.  Mink  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mrs.  Mink)  there 
were — ayes  27,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNDMrNT  OlmtZO  BT  M(.  WOLTT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Woljt  On 
pa«e  8.  aft*r  line  7.  add  a  new  tlUe  to  the 
bUl.  as  follows : 

TTTLB  in 

Src.  301.  (a)  AU  functions,  powers  atid 
duties  of  the  Atomic  Bnetigy  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Commis- 
sion") under  chapter  10  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  relating  to  the  issuance  and 
review  of  licenses  for  the  transfer,  receipt 
mAnufacture.  production,  acquisition,  poe- 
seasiom.  use.  Unport.  or  export  of  utUlaation 
and  production  facilities,  are  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  He^th.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  -Secretary)  to  be  exercised  by  him  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  exer- 
cised and  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  faciliues  and  perwnnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service:  except  that  from  and  after 
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the  transfer  (1)  no  license  shall  be  issued 
with  rospoct  to  a  utilization  facility  If  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  determines  (and 
notifies  the  aecretary)  that  the  issuance  of 
such  license  would  be  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  national  power  policies  of 
the  United  States,  and  (2)  no  license  shall 
be  Issued  with  respect  to  a  utilization  or 
production  facility  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  (and  notlflee  the  Secre- 
tary) that  the  issuance  of  such  license  would 
be  contrary  to  or  Inconsistent  with  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  the  area  in- 
volved or  with  the  national  conservation 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  302.  ao  much  of  the  positions,  per- 
sonnel, assets,  liabilities,  contracU.  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  author- 
izations, allocations,  and  other  fxmds  of  the 
Commission  as  were  employed,  held.  used,  or 
available  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties. 

Stc.  303,  Tbt  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  (including  regulaUons  establish- 
ing the  procedures  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
agencies  Involved  In  carrying  out  section 
301(b)  and  governing  the  transfers  referred 
to  In  section  302)  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  to  the  bill 
before  us,  H.R.  9388,  would  add  a  new 
title  m  to  the  bill.  The  new  title  would 
amend  chapter  10  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  to  transfer  licensing  author- 
ity relating  to  commercial,  civilian  uses 
of  nuclear  power  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  Is 
similar  to  the  language  of  HJl.  1197.  a 
bill  I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress  and  on  which  I  testified  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on  June  23.  I  have,  however,  eliminated 
from  the  amendment  the  language  in 
H.R.  1197  which  would  have  required  a 
finding  of  practical  value  for  industrial 
or  commercial  purposes  before  a  utiliza- 
tion facility  could  be  licensed.  That  re- 
quirement was  eliminated  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  by  Public 
Law  91-560,  approved  December  19, 
1970.  and  I  wlU  not  attempt  to  reverse 
that  congressional  policy  decision  at  this 
time. 

My  amendment  would  retain  the 
thrust  of  my  bill,  and  that  is  to  reduce 
the  AEC's  authority  and  add  checks  and 
balances  to  our  present  system  for  li- 
censing nuclear  facilities.  The  AEC  and 
the  Joint  Committee  have  expressed  op- 
position to  such  efforts  in  the  past,  be- 
cause the  transfer  of  licensing  responsi- 
bility to  tuiother  agency  would  weaken 
the  AEC.  In  my  Judgment,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  need  to  do. 

As  currently  constituted,  the  ABC  Is 
re^Mnsible  for  promoting,  licensing,  and, 
for  the  most  p«ut,  regulating  the  atomic 
energy  industry.  The  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  are  a  fimdtunental  safe- 
guard throughout  the  American  system 
seem  to  have  beei  ignored  when  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission  was  created. 
This  has  produced  a  serious  danger  of 
imbtUance  In  the  agency  in  favor  of  ex- 
pansIcHi — at  the  expense  of  objective  reg- 
ulation, licensing,  and  protection. 


In  recent  months  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  two  issues  in  which  the  present 
imbalanced  system  led  to  weak  regula- 
tions. In  the  first  case,  that  surrounding 
the  maximum  permissible  limit  of  radia- 
tion which  may  be  emitted  from  nuclear 
powerplants,  the  AEC  has  finally  moved 
to  lower  those  standards  to  1  percent  of 
the  present  levels.  Mind  you  1  percent  of 
whait  has  been  permitted  up  to  now.  In 
lowering  the  standards,  the  Commission 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  safe 
threshold  where  radiation  exposure  is 
concerned — a  fact  which  the  Commission 
had  effectively  ignored  in  enforcing  the 
higher  standards  for  many  years.  Even  at 
the  new  lower  levels,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  safety  for  the  pubUc. 

In  addition  to  the  radiation  standards, 
emergency  core  cooling  system  criteria 
have  been  toughened  within  the  past 
month.  Had  there  been  adequate  checks 
and  balances  in  the  licensing  of  reactors, 
the  stronger  criteria  might  have  been  is- 
sued long  ago. 

I  believe  that  a  shift  of  the  AEC's  h- 
censing  responsibilities  to  HEW.  with  a 
concomitant  shift  of  personnel,  records, 
and  funds  to  HEW.  might  have  led  to 
stronger  core  cooling  system  criteria  and 
lower  limits  for  radiation  exposure  years 
ago.  Certainly  such  a  shift  now  would  re- 
sult in  careful  reexamination  of  nuclear 
reactor  licensing  procedures  and  might 
lead  to  a  strengthening  of  standards  in 
many  phases  of  the  licensing  process. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Joint 
Committee  recently  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Holifield  )  raised  certain 
questions  about  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  about  my  position  regarding 
atomic  energy.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  constantly  exposed  to  background 
radiation  and  that  we  get  radiation  from 
X-rays  and  other  modem  inventions. 
But  I  must  also  say  to  the  gentlenmn  that 
we  do  not  get  X-rays  every  day.  Nor  can 
we  ignore  the  linear  or  cumulative  effect 
of  radiation.  It  is  fact  that  there  is  no 
safe  level  of  radiation  and  it  is  fact  that 
the  effects  of  radiation — from  all 
sources — can  build  up  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Some  low  level  radiation 
has  a  half  Ufe  of  over  1.000  years.  Think 
of  the  cumulative  effects  to  man  today. 
Think  of  the  genetic  effects  upon  our 
children  or  grandchildren. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  issue  here  is  not  our  contrasting  views 
of  the  danger  of  radiation  but  the  fimda- 
mental  question  of  whether  the  AEC.  or 
any  regulatory  body,  can  have  too  much 
power.  To  permit  the  present  situation  to 
continue  would  be  to  ignore  the  basic  fact 
that  the  AEC  cannot  responsibly  fulfill  its 
mission  because  of  the  very  contradictory 
nature  of  its  assignments. 
I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illlnais.  I  am  curi- 
ous as  to  why  in  your  amendment  you 
would  seek  to  transfer  licensing  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  have  no  background  of 
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expertise  or  knowledge  in  the  licensing  of 
atomic  facilities.  If  the  gentleman  had 
suggested  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  might  have  seen  some  logic 
to  the  suggestion,  although  I  would  still 
be  opposed,  frankly.  But  I  am  bemused  by 
your  suggestion  that  we  transfer  this 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bills  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  referred.  Including  one 
that  he  himself  has  introduced,  have 
been  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  In  recent  weeks — on 
June  22  and  23  and  July  13  and  14— 
in  public  hearings,  we  heard  testimony 
on  these  bills.  Mr.  Wolff  himself  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  He  and 
others  who  have  Introduced  similar  bills 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  hearing  is  still 
going  on.  We  are  in  recess  at  the  present 
time  awaiting  additional  views  on  the 
legislation  that  is  before  the  committee. 
But  the  proposed  amendments  are  im- 
der  consideration,  and  I  think  that  this 
would  be  an  improper  way  to  deal  with 
these  bills.  I,  therefore,  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Although  the  bills  be- 
fore the  committee  are  still  under  con- 
sideration, I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  the  same  proposal  to  transfer  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  authority  of  the 
AEC  to  the  unwelcomed  and  unwelcom- 
ing nest  of  HEW  whose  reports  last  year 
universally  were  rejected,  turned  down, 
and  so  far  the  reports  on  the  gentleman's 
legislation  this  year  have  also  all  been 
in  the  negative.  Therefore,  I  also  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  would  merely 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  very  emphatical- 
ly with  the  general  principle  that  lies  be- 
hind the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 
namely,  that  the  AEC  should  not  have 
the  dual  responsibility  of  promoting  nu- 
clear power  and  at  the  same  time  regu- 
lating it.  I  feel  that  way  not  because  I 
question  the  ability  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  lay  down  adequate  safe- 
guards, but  because  I  question  whether 
the  public  is  ever  going  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  safety  work  of  the  AEC 
while  it  has  these  two  conflicting  respon- 
sibilities. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  which  agency 
should  have  this  responsibility.  I  origi- 
nally, last  year  and  early  this  year,  felt 
as  does  Mr.  Wolff,  that  it  should  go  to 
HEW. 


Since  the  creation  of  the  Eiivlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  since  a 
number  of  trained  personnel  have  al- 
ready been  transferred  there,  I  now  feel 
that  the  transfer,  if  it  were  made,  should 
be  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  hope  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  give  favorable  consideration  to 
that  recommendation  which  I  made  to 
it  in  testimony  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OrFE>XD  BY  MB.  SKTJBTrZ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SauBiTz:  Page 
3.  lines  9  and  10.  after  the  word  '■•l.OOO.OOO" 
on  line  8.  strike  out  all  of  lines  9  and  10.  the 
words:  ■'Project  72-3-b,  national  radioactive 
waste  repository.  Lyons,  Kansas.  *3.500.000." 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  nearly 
30  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  have  as  a  staff  member 
prepared  committee  reports,  and  I  have 
participated  with  agencies  in  preparing 
these  reports.  I  am  aware  of  the  cant  and 
the  ambiguities  and  the  sophistries  that 
on  occasion  can  be  found  in  these  reports. 
So  in  the  time  I  have  available  to  me.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  touch  on  justifica- 
tions cited  in  the  committee  report  for 
the  authorization  of  funds  to  purchase 
lands  in  Kansas  to  store  these  deadly 
wastes. 

On  page  28  of  the  report,  the  Joint 
Committee  notes: 

Questions  and  objections  were  raised  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  moving  forward  on 
the  repository,  particularly  before  research 
has  been  completed  on  such  factors  as  three 
dimensional  studies  on  heat  transfer  at  a 
salt-shale  interface,  areal  hydrology  and 
geology,  possible  environmental  damage,  the 
transportation  of  the  waste  to  the  salt  mine, 
and  waste  retrieval  after  burlaj. 

Members  of  the  committee,  this  hap- 
pens to  summarize  the  very  problems 
raised  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  by  the  40  scientists  that  met  in  Kan- 
sas on  April  5  to  confer  with  the  AEC 
referendum. 

AEC  has  stated  that  many  questions 
cannot  be  answered  until  small  amounts 
of  high  level  radioactive  waste  are 
actually  deposited  in  the  salt  mine  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibUity  of  using  this 
facility  for  its  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  contention 
which  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's scientific  advisers.  They  work  un- 
der contract  with  the  AEC  as  advisers 
and  consultants  on  the  waste  project. 
They  tell  the  Governor  this: 

Most  of  the  work  requires  Intensive  labora- 
tory Investigation  that  should  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  on-site  demonstration. 

This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
the  AEC.  Obviously,  Kansas  does  not 
have  faith  in  the  AEC,  nor  trust  its  prom- 
ises— and  neither  do  I.  This  is  why  the 
Governor  has  written  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,   urging  that  no  funds  for 


land  acquisition  be  authorized  or  appro- 
priated until  Kansas  can  be  sure  that 
the  project  Is  safe. 

I  was  not  impressed  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
when  he  said: 

The  Joint  Committee  strongly  feels  that 
aU  reasonable  questions  raised  must  be  an- 
swered from  the  sUndpolnt  of  satisfying 
Kansas  and  Federal  officials  before  the 
Lyons  facUlty  Is  put  Into  operation  as  a 
repository  for  Industrial   wastes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  English  lan- 
guage means  anything,  this  means  that 
both  Kansas  officials  suid  Federal  offi- 
cials must  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  Federal  ofHcials.  but  I  do 
know,  and  I  can  tell  the  Members,  the 
officials  of  Kansas  are  not  satisfied. 

But  the  report  really  does  not  care 
about  Kansas  officials,  because  it  adds 
that  important  qualifying  clause,  that 
italicized  clause,  which,  in  effect,  makes 
it  clear  that  no  matter  what  Kansas 
feels,  it  is  all  right  to  go  ahead,  burying 
high  level  waste  so  long  as  we  do  not 
bury  industrial  waste. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  this 
industrial  waste  from  privately  owned 
plants.  The  AEC  does  not  plan  to  ship 
large  quantities  of  waste  into  Kansas 
tomorrow.  There  is  no  great  pressure  on 
the  AEC  to  get  the  facility  ready  imme- 
diately. Big  quantities  of  industrial 
wastes  are  not  sitting  aroimd  waiting 
to  be  buried  in  Kansas.  What  concerns 
the  Kansas  scientific  commimity  about 
is  that  the  AEC  plans  to  bury  deadly 
waste  to  carry  on  experiments  on  the 
site — before  it  completes  its  laboratory 
tests. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Price)  tells  us  that  the  committee 
will,  as  a  part  of  its  justification  for 
this  project,  establish  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  which  representatives  from  Kan- 
sas, from  the  AEC  and  from  the  execu- 
tive department  will  sit. 

I  suppose  this  is  to  placate  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  the  members  of  the 
delegation,  and  the  people  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  being  fooled  by 
this  device?  It  is  a  Mother  Hubbard, 
designed  to  cover  up,  to  hide  something, 
while  the  basic  problems  raised  by  com- 
petent scientific  minds  remain  un- 
touched. I,  for  one,  would  not  be  a  party 
to  such  bare-faced  deception.  Nor,  I 
predict,  will  it  fool  Governor  Docking 
and  his  scientific  consultants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Skubitz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come 
finally  to  the  report's  assurance  on  page 
62  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  the  proj- 
ect will  be  abandoned.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee tells  us  that  in  its  25-year  history 
it  has  not  hesitated  to  cancel  and  re- 
scind projects  that  went  wrong.  It  says 
that  if  the  research  and  demonstration 
program  at  the  salt  mine  does  not  meet 
reasonable  standards  before  commercial 
operation  is  begim  the  project  will  be 
canceled. 

How  comforting.  A  clear  case  of  nailing 
the  bam  door  shut  after  the  horse  is 
stolen.  How  can  the  project  be  safely 
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terminated,  as  the  report  puts  It.  when 
the  AEC  does  not  have  the  means  to  re- 
trieve the  dangerous  wastes? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Kansas  scientists 
are  wrong  in  insisting  that  further  labo- 
ratory research  is  necessary,  all  that  will 
have  been  lost  is  a  small  amount  of 
time — perhaps  a  year,  at  most  two.  But  if 
the  AEC  is  wrong,  as  evidence  indicates  it 
Is.  Kansas  and  its  people  wUl  live  with 
that  error — if  Indeed  life  is  possible — 
for  the  next  half  million  years  That  is 
how  long  these  wastes  will  be  deadly  to 
mankind. 

I  want  to  add  one  other  point. 

My  three  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
committee,  circulated  a  letter  asking 
Members  to  vote  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. They  admit  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  ownership  immediately.  They  say 
and  I  quote — 

Ownership  authority  now  U  almost 
essential — 

"Almost  essential"— 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  R&D  vital  to 
safe  storage  of  existing  and  futtire  atomic 
wastes. 

Here  is  where  we  differ.  We  say  the 
tests  should  be  resolved  in  the  laboratorj- 
first,  before  they  begin  burying  waste 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  I  appreciate  the  genUeman 
from  Kansas  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

I  was  just  preparing  to  point  out  that 
the  "dear  colleague"  letter  sent  out  yes- 
terday did  say  that  ownership  authority 
"almost  essential,"  as  the  gentleman  ius"t 
pointed  out. 

I  feel  sure  the  gentleman  in  his  earlier 
remarks,  in  reference  to  the  rule,  pointed 
out  the  documents  and  information  sent 
to  us  by  the  Governor  of  our  State  in 
which  the  Governor  said  if  Congress  ap- 
proves the  AEC  project  the  Kansas  at- 
torney general  is  making  preparations 
for  fUing  a  lawsuit  to  halt  the  project 
and  the  Governor  would  support  him! 

Did  the  gentleman  point  that  out  in 
his  earlier  remarks? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  did  point  out  that 
particular  point. 

Only  2  days  ago  this  body  voted  against 
proceeding  with  a  contempt  citation 
Why?  It  was  because  it  did  not  want  a 
confrontation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Here  we  are  today 
voting  on  a  project  that  may  bring  about 
a  legal  acUon  between  Kansas  and  the 

Mr.  WINN.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  now 
a  lease  on  the  property,  and  that  the 
experunents  can  go  ahead  without  the 
purchase  of  the  property? 

I  pointed  out  that  they  have  been  op- 
erating on  a  lease  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  State  of  Kansas  on  this  project 
The  only  reason  the  AEC  could  possibly 
want  for  insisting  on  ownership  at  this 
tune  is  to  escape  legal  actions  for  dam- 
ages to  land  and  life  if  its  experiments 
go  awry. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr    Chairman    I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
aj^f;  ^^fi^an,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
fr^m  kSLs""""  '^°"  ^^^  «-"«-- 
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As  it  started  out  on  its  tortuous  route 
through  the  Congress  a  request  for  $25 
million  in  construction  money  was  be- 
fore us.  In  deference  to  the  gentleman's 
fears  and  alarms  and  so  on.  that  request 
was  scaled  down  in  the  authorization  of 
$3.5  million.  Of  the  $850,000  operating 
money  that  was  requested  for  research 
and  development  in  respect  to  the  salt 
mine,  in  another  portion  of  the  bill,  we 
added  $1  million  to  It,  making  a  total  of 
$1,850,000. 

What  this  authority  seeks  to  do  here 
is  simply  to  permit  the  AEC  to  acquire 
this  property  so  that  the  research  and 
development  can  continue  to  determine 
whether  ultimately,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
safe  for  all  time  to  store  this  high  level 
radioactive  material  in  this  particular 
place.  If  so,  the  title  to  the  property  wUl 
be  secure  and  the  storage  can  proceed 
then,  not  now,  but  then. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  quotes  a 
Dr.  Hambleton  who  says  the  work  that 
has  to  be  done  is  largely  laboratory  work 
and  you  do  not  have  to  have  the  salt 
mine  itself  in  order  to  do  that  work.  The 
fact  is  that  the  scientists  and  the  experts 
hired  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
dispute  this  and  say  that  an  important 
segment  of  this  R.  tt  D.  can  be  done  only 
at  the  site.  When  you  put  these  high-level 
wastes  anywhere  inside  the  earth,  even 
in  the  experimental  quantities,  tempo- 
rarily and  only  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
it  can  be  done  safely  for  all  time,  you 
cannot  put  them  into  leased  property, 
but  it  has  to  be  on  Government-owned 
property.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  now 
to  acquire  title  to  the  land. 

I  heard  the  words  quoted  I  had  used  in 
a  letter  that  it  was  "almost  essential"  to 
acquire  title.  I  think  indeed  I  wiU  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  that 
"almost"  probably  is  a  better  phraseology 
to  use. 

We  could  eventually  acquire  title  later 
after  the  feasibility  for  the  use  of  the 
salt  mine  was  established  and  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  Yes,  we 
could  do  that.  But  the  reason  why  it  is 
"almost  essential"  that  we  get  title  be- 
fore is  that  if  we  wait  until  that  time, 
the  salt  mine  will  cost  us  so  much  money 
that  there  might  not  be  enough  left  in 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  buy  it.  The  real 
estate  speculators  will  boost  the  price. 
There  is  no  option  to  buy  it  at  a  price 
certain.  I  submit  that  when  you  get 
into  this  emotional  type  of  thing  that 
is  before  us,  which  is  going  on  with 
respect  to  this  salt  mine,  a  sort  of 
semantic  witch  hunt  going  on  and  on 
forever,  then  I  tend  to  suspect  the 
reasons  behind  it.  I  do  not  suspect  the 
gentleman's  motives  at  all,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  connection  with  all  of  these 
other  fine  areas  in  this  Nation  that  we 
have  tried  to  set  aside  for  use  as  na- 
tional parks,  when  we  said,  yes,  we  will 
set  them  aside  and  have  them  used  for 
national  parks,  but  did  not  make  sure 
of  the  title  first,  we  found  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  the  land 
later.  Up  went  the  price.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  U.S.  Government  will  run  the 
risk  of  here  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
acquire  title  before  the  value  of  the 
property  is  established  at  a  high  sum 
as  a  suitable  permanent  radioactive 
waste  disposal  site. 
Let  us  not  place  the  Government  of 


the  United  States  in  a  comer  where  it 
can  be  held  up  and  robbed. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
admit  that  this  is  an  abandoned  salt 
mine  and  has  been  abandoned  for  about 
50  years? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  do  admit  that  it  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  50  years. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  an  abandoned  salt  mine  and 
not  one  that  is  in  operation. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  area 
where  abandoned  salt  mines  bring  a 
high  price? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  We  are  talking  about 
big  hunks  of  salt  underneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  very  useful  for  the  storage  of  ra- 
dioactive waste  material  and  when  you 
do  that  the  price  goes  sky  high. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The  gentleman's  own 
report  says  that  there  are  10,000  to  12.000 
miles  of  salt  in  Kansas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SKUBITZ).  I  congratulate  him  on  his  ex- 
cellent presentation  before  this  Commit- 
tee. 

As  Mr.  Skubitz  indicated,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  delay  the  pur- 
chase of  this  site  in  central  Kansas  for 
the  purpose  of  long-term  storage  of  high- 
level  and  low-level  atomic  waste  ma- 
terial until  completion  of  tests  Indicat- 
ing, as  far  as  is  scientifically  possible,  the 
safety  of  this  proposed  repository. 

This  bill  authorizes  moneys  imder  sec- 
tion 101 1 a)  for  such  research  to  deter- 
mine the  safety  of  this  repository.  We  do 
not  oppose  these  studies.  In  fact,  we  sup- 
port funds  for  research  because  our  fore- 
most interest  is  the  safety  of  the  people 
and  the  quality  of  the  environment  of  our 
State  and  our  Nation. 

But  such  tests  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. Some  have  not  even  begun.  Safety 
has  not  been  assured. 

But  the  AEC  proposes  to  go  ahead  with 
site  purchase,  construction  of  storage 
facilities,  and  perhaps  even  storage  while 
simultaneously  conducting  safety  tests. 

Gov.  Robert  Docking  and  the  Kansas 
scientific  community,  especially  the  Kan- 
sas Geological  Survey,  have  worked 
closely  with  the  AEC.  But  they  have  in- 
sisted and  continue  to  insist  that  safety 
tests  and  studies  can  and  must  be  con- 
ducted before  the  AEC  purchases  land 
for  the  site. 

The  position  of  Governor  Docking  and 
the  Kansas  scientific  community  is  ex- 
pressed in  summary  in  a  letter  of  July 
13.  1971,  last  Tuesday,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. It  is  as  follows: 

I  repeatedly  have  asked  government  of- 
ficials and  members  of  congressional  com- 
mittees to  delay  the  AEC's  plans  to  proceed 
with  the  Lyons  project  until  further  scien- 
tific research  can  be  conducted  In  the  area 
to  determine  the  safety  of  the  project.  I  be- 
lieve  this  to  be  a  reasonable  request. 
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The  Joint  Committee  report  aUo  made  the 
following  statement:  "The  Joint  Committee 
reiterates,  wtth  regard  to  this  program,  what 
has  been  its  traditional  posture  throughout 
Its  25-year  history,  namely,  that  If  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  at  the  salt 
mine  In  Kansas  does  not  meet  reasonable 
standards  before  commercial  operations  be- 
gin, the  project  will  be  cancelled  and  appro- 
priate steps  will  be  taken  to  safely  terminate 
any  activities  undertaken  prior  to  that  de- 
cision." I  fully  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
the  committee  members  in  making  this 
statement:  and  I  sincerely  believe  the  com- 
mittee members  intend  to  stand  by  it.  Under 
more  normal  circumstances,  this  statement 
perhaps  would  dismiss  many  of  the  fears  I 
have  concerning  the  proposed  Lyons  project. 
But  based  on  our  experiences  with  the  "bull- 
dozer" tactics  of  the  AEC  In  the  past  few 
months.  I  cannot  accept  this  statement  and 
then  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  the  AEC. 

The  AEC  has  treated  the  concerns  of  Kan- 
sans  as  trivial  when  In  fact  our  concerns 
are  quite  real  and  should  not  be  dismissed 
by  AEC  officials  working  and  living.  1,600 
miles  from  Kansas.  An  example  of  the  tactics 
of  the  ABC  can  be  found  In  the  AEC's  new 
environmental  statement.  The  AEC  environ- 
mental statement  does  not  respond  to  specific 
comments  and  criticisms,  which  often  are 
met  wtth  the  response  that  these  comments 
and  criticisms  call  for  Information  and  an- 
swers which  cannot  be  Included  In  an  en- 
vironmental statement. 

Dr.  William  Hambleton,  director  of  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  summarized  the  AEC  statement: 
"Seemingly,  the  document  is  designed  to 
convince  the  reader  that  all  problems  will  be 
addressed  ( 1 )  during  the  design  and  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  project,  or  (2)  wlU  be 
treated  In  a  Design  and  Safety  Analysis,  or 
(3)  will  be  verified  during  the  demonstra- 
tlonal  phase  of  the  faculty  operation. 

If  this  environmental  statement  is  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  environmental 
statements,  every  agency  will  request  ap- 
proval with  respect  to  environmental  impact 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  concepttlal  plans, 
explaining  that  all  problems  will  be  solved 
during  a  design  phase  of  the  project,  where- 
in all  adverse  environmental  consequences 
wlU  be  eliminated.  In  effect,  environmental 
statements  loill  be  no  more  than  expressions 
of  faith  and  requests  for  trust. 

Dr.  Hambleton  concluded:  "OontrsuTf  to 
the  benlgh  expressions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  do  not  agree  that  Investiga- 
tion of  the  environmental  Impact  of  this 
project  must  t>e  Investigated  during  the 
design  and  demonstratlonal  phase  of  the 
storage  site.  Most  of  the  work  requires  in- 
tensive laboratory  Investigation  that  should 
provide  a  sound  basts  for  on-site  demonstra- 
tion." 

We  In  Kansas  realize  our  great  national 
energy  needs.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  and  will  be  great  amounts  of  highly 
dangerous  atomic  waste  material  which 
has  not  been  placed  and  will  need  to  be 
placed  in  long-term  storage  sites.  We  are 
aware  that  the  salt  mines  of  our  State 
may  be  the  most  satisfactory  site  avail- 
able. 

But,  my  colleagues,  we  are  talking 
about  truly  perpetual  care,  about  500- 
000  years,  10  times  the  history  of  man 
on  earth,  and  we  are  only  asking  that 
such  long-term  storage  be  preceded  by  as 
much  assurance  of  safety  as  it  is  scien- 
tifically possible  to  provide. 

If  we  permit  purchase  of  these  lands 
by  the  AEC,  we  are  Irretrievably  giving 
up  all  State  control  of  safety  provisions. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  the  Governor 
of  Kansas,  and  all  members  of  our  Kan- 
sas congressional  delegation  oppose  site 
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purchase  before  completion  and  evalu- 
ation of  tests  that  may  or  may  not  find 
Kansas  salt  mines  to  be  a  safe  site  for 
storage  of  atomic  waste  materials. 

In  fact.  Gov.  Robert  Docking  states  In 
a  letter  to  me  dated  July  13. 1971 : 

If  Congress  approves  the  AEC  project.  At- 
torney General  Vern  Miller  Is  making  prepa- 
rations to  file  a  lawsuit  to  halt  the  project; 
I  will  support  him  In  legal  action. 

I  ask  support  of  the  amendment  to 
delete  funds  for  purchase  of  the  site  for 
an  atomic  waste  repository  at  Lyons, 
Kans. 

To  defy  the  reasoned  and  measured 
wishes  of  the  State  of  Kansas  is  an  im- 
proper action  for  this  Federal  body. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  balance  of  my 
time  and  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaMfomia  who  preceded  me. 
I  hope  we  are  not  being  told  that  there 
is  only  1,000  acres  of  abandoned  salt 
mines  in  the  United  States  that  might 
be  possible  repository  sites  for  high-level 
and  low-level  atomic  waste  materials. 
When  you  speak  of  the  possible  Inflation 
which  will  result  if  these  1,000  acres  are 
not  purchased,  is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  many  other  abandoned  salt  mines? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  some  sites, 
alternate  sites  such  as  in  Michigan  and 
in  New  York  State,  but  those  salt  mines 
do  not  have  the  depth  of  formation  that 
those  in  Kansas  do,  and  therefore  with 
an  overabundance  of  caution  these  In 
Kansas  seem  to  be  the  wisest  choice  to 
continue  with  in  our  guarantee  to  make 
certain  that  it  will  be  safe  to  use  these 
for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  ROY.  But  when  the  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  inflation  that  will  occur,  is 
it  not  true  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  these  salt  mines, 
and  not  just  this  one  small,  specific  area 
about  which  we  are  speaking? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  but  there  are  not  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  suitable  salt  mines. 
Mr,  SKUBITZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  abandoned  salt  mine  that  my 
colleague  talks  about  Is  in  Kansas  and  it 
has  been  there  for  50  years.  There  has 
been  no  big  rush  to  buy  it.  The  commit- 
tee report  shows  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  AEC  wants  the  Kansas  site  Is  be- 
cause there  are  approximately  12,000 
miles  of  salt  In  the  vicinity  of  the  pro- 
ixxsed  site.  Do  not  let  anybody  kid  you 
about  this  being  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect; this  is  going  to  be  the  atomic  waste 
dump.  This  is  why  the  Governor  wants 
the  safety  tests  made  first. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 
This  amendment  would  delete  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  the  AEC  authorization  bill  for 
construction  of  a  proposed  national 
radioactive  waste  repository  near  Lyons, 
Kans.  These  funds  would  be  used  for 
site  acquisition,  architect-engineering 
services  and  design  of  the  national  re- 
pository for  nuclear  wastes. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
first  informed  me  of  Its  decision  to  estab- 
lish the  salt  mine  repository  at  Lyons 
on  Jime  18,  1970. 1  emphasized  in  a  pub- 
lic statement  that  before  the  Congress 


acts  on  the  AEC  request  for  fiscal  year 
1972  it  is  essential  that  State  pubUc 
health  and  geological  authorities  deter- 
mine the  long-range  safety  of  this  proj- 
ect. 

Today  as  we  debate  this  AEC  authw- 
ization,  more  than  a  year  after  the  de- 
cision was  annoimced.  the  permanent 
safety  of  tliis  project  still  is  at  issue.  In 
fact,  there  is  wide^read  opposition  to  the 
construction  phase  of  the  repository  at 
this  time. 

The  Governor  of  Kansas  has  been  in 
communication  with  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, members  of  the  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  the  President,  re- 
questing that  funding  of  the  project  be 
deferred  imtil  safety  of  the  project  is 
assured. 

While  many  of  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  city  of  Lyons  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  AEC  repository  near 
their  community,  I  feel  the  Congress  has 
no  other  recourse  but  should  abide  by 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
who  is  acting  upon  counsel  of  acknowl- 
edged geological,  scientific  and  public 
health  authorities  of  Kansas. 

On  July  7.  1971,  Gov.  Robert  Docking, 
of  Kansas,  wrote  to  Mr.  John  A.  Erie- 
wine,  assistant  general  manager  for  op- 
erations. Atomic  Energy  Commissiixi,  in 
response  to  the  final  environmental 
statement  of  AEC  on  the  proposed  ra- 
dioactive repository.  Governor  Docking 
concluded  his  letter  stating : 

The  final  statement  as  prepaj«d  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  offers  no  sclen- 
Ufic  proof  of  the  safety  of  the  proposed 
Lyons  project.  It  offers  only  pledges  to  have 
faith  In  the  AEC.  Our  experiences  with  the 
officials  of  the  AEC  in  the  past  few  months 
have  given  us  ample  reasons  not  to  have 
faith  In  the  AEC. 

You  are  ignoring  the  wishes  of  a  great 
many  Kansans  when  you  pzx>poee — as  you  do 
In  this  final  statement — to  continue  to  press 
for  construction  of  the  repository  without 
flrsrt  conducting  further  tests. 

Tour  final  statement,  which  leaves  many, 
many  questions  unanswered,  only  reassures 
me  that  my  position  regarding  the  Lyons 
project  Is  the  right  one :  That  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing with  plans  to  build  the  repository, 
the  AEC  should  defer  requests  for  Federal 
funds  to  purchase  land  and  construct  the 
repository  until  scientific  tests  can  be  com- 
pleted and  the  safety  of  the  project  can 
be  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
citizens  of  Kansas,  scientists  and  elected 
officials. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
also  has  submitted  an  envii'onmental  im- 
pact review  of  this  project  as  proposed 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
pointed  out  the  need  for  further  review 
of  the  environmental  and  safety  impli- 
cation of  the  project. 

The  r^jort  agreed  that  salt  formations 
appear  currently  to  offer  the  most  satis- 
factory storage  environment  for  nuclear 
wastes.  But  it  suggested  that  the  com- 
mission should  devdop : 

First.  The  various  factors  relating  to 
the  long-term  integrity  of  the  salt  for- 
mation and  its  ability  to  adequately  con- 
tain the  deposited  radioactive  material 
and  to  prevent  contamination  of  terres- 
trial and  hydrologic  environments. 

Second.    The   need    for   contingency 
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plans  to  recover  the  deposited  material 
should  this  be  required. 

Third.  The  demonstrated  nature  of  the 
project  and  the  Commission's  plans  to 
evaluate  periodically  the  technical  prog- 
ress of  the  project  relative  to  actual  en- 
vironmental Impact  or  geological  changes 
that  may  occur. 

Fourth.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the 
long-term  environmental  studies  and  a 
determination  as  to  who  will  conduct 
such  studies  to  assess  discharges  that 
might  occur  and  their  environmental  ef- 
fects. 

The  Joint  Committee  obviously  has 
recognized  the  need  for  additional  re- 
search and  development  associated  with 
this  project  by  recommending  $1,850,000 
to  give  top  prioritly  to  the  research  re- 
quired by  both  State  and  AEC  scientists. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  studies 
can  go  forward  under  the  present  lease 
arrangements.  AEC  has  been  so  experi- 
menting there  for  years. 

I  doubt  that  the  AEC  nuclear  waste 
storage  program  will  be  impeded  by  the 
deferral  this  year  of  acquisition  of  the 
Lyons  site  while  research  to  assure  the 
permanent  safety  of  the  project  moves 
ahead. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  health  and  geological 
experts  in  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  safety 
questions  raised  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  respect  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed and  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment by  my  colleague,  the  gaitleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  . 

Mr.  SEBELroS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portimity  to  make  these  remarks  regard- 
ing H.R.  9388,  legislation  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energ>' 
Commission. 

My  concern,  of  course,  is  In  regard  to 
the  project  involving  authorization  of 
$3.5  million  for  acquisition  of  lands  to 
establish  a  national  radioactive  waste 
repository  near  Lyons.  Kans.  Due  to  re- 
apportionment by  the  Kansas  State 
Legislature,  the  community  of  Lyons  and 
Rice  County  will  be  in  the  congressional 
district  I  am  now  privileged  to  represent. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  March  16  of 
this  year,  I  joined  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Gkuvtek  Shriver 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in  a 
statement  that  said: 

We  believe  the  people  of  Kansas  and  the 
Congress  must  have  complete  asstirance  of 
the  unquestioned  permanent  safety  of  this 
project  before  any  nucleew  wastes  are  burled 
In  the  Lyons  salt  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gtovemor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Docking,  has  informed  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  of  opposition  by 
the  State  of  Kansas  to  funding  this  proj- 
ect at  this  time.  The  Governor  has  joined 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joi  SKusrrz 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  requesting  that  funding  of  the 
project  be  deferred  until  safety  of  the 
project  Is  assured. 

In  addition,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tectlMi  Agency  has  issued  an  environ- 
mental impact  report  which  points  out 


the  need  for  further  review  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  safety  Implications  of 
this  project. 

There  Is  no  question  that  before  any 
decision  Is  made  to  locate  this  repository 
in  Kansas.  State,  public  health  and  geo- 
logical authorities,  under  direct  sxiper- 
vlsion  of  the  Governor,  should  deter- 
mine the  long-range  safety  of  the  project 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  results.  In  ef- 
fect, Kansas  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  project 
should  be  located  in  Kansas.  At  present, 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  as  well  as 
State  health  and  geological  experts  op- 
pose this  authorization.  While  I  person- 
ally feel  that  ultimately  we  will  never 
be  able  to  determine  the  safety  of  such 
a  project  until  additional  and  extensive 
on-site  scientific  tests  can  be  conducted, 
I  concur  that  this  authorization  of  $3.5 
million  for  acquisition  of  land  should  be 
deferred  until  scientific  tests  can  be  com- 
pleted and  the  safety  of  the  project  be 
determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
citizens  of  Kansas. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
personal  conversations  with  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  community  of  Lyons,  many 
of  the  community  leaders  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  repository  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  However.  I 
share  Congressman  Shrfver's  belief  that 
Congress  has  no  other  recourse  but  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  Governor  Dock- 
ing and  by  State  geological  and  public 
health  authorities. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  the  com- 
mittee has  included  $1.8  million  for  ad- 
ditional research  and  development  as- 
sociated with  this  project.  I  am  most 
hopeful  this  will  allow  the  scientists  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  work 
with  and  cooperate  with  Kansas  State 
authorities  in  determining  the  safety  of 
this  project. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr,  Skubitz)  there 
were — ayes  36,  noes  30. 

TELLXR    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Skubitz.  Price  of  Ilhnois,  Roy. 
and  HosMER. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
207,  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.   192) 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

ATES— 162 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Ashbrook 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bergland 
Betu 
Btaggl 


Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.Va. 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Caffery 

Camp 


Carney 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex, 
Conte 
Culver 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dlngell 


Drlnan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Fucell 

Plndley 

Flynt 

Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Prey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn, 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Oraaao 
Green,  Oreg, 
Oreen.  Pa. 
Qrlffln 

amuths 

Oroaa 
Orover 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harrington 
Harsha 

Hechler.  W,  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass, 
Hogan 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Kastenmeler 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kjrros 
Landrxim 


Abbltt 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bi)land 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich 
Burke.  Fla 
Burke,  Mass, 
Burleson.  Tex, 
Burllson,  Mo. 
BjTne.  Pa, 
B\Ton 
Cabell 
Carey,  N,y, 
Casey.  Tex 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cn'.Uns,  111 
Colmer 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 

Daniels,  N  J, 
Davis,  8.C, 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denbolm 
Derwtnskl 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
DulBkl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Calif, 
Erlenbom 
Each 


N.Y. 


L«ggeU 

Link 

McCloskey 

McKay 

McKcTltt 

Martin 

MatbU,  0«. 

Matsunaga 

MafzoU 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

MorM 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Obey 

OKonakl 

Pike 

Podell 

Poff 

Price.  Tex 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reld.  lU, 

Reld.  N.T, 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

NOES— 207 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R, 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praaer 

PreUnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Galinanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Hagan 

Hamilton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hicks,  Wash 

Morton 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  N.C 

Jones,  Tenn 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kyi 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 


Scheuer 

SchmltB 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Sebellxu 

Selberllng 

Shriver 

SkublU 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton. 

J.  WUlUm 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stetger,  WU. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  N  J 
Thone 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Wampler 
WatU 
Whalen 
White 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Winn 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 


McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Mann 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif, 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara 

ONelU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Preyer.  N,C 

Price.  Ill 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va, 

Boblson,  NY, 

Bodlno 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scott 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
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Spence 

VeywT 

Wyatt 

Steed 

Vlgorlto 

Wydler 

Steele 

Waggonner 

Wylle 

Stubblefleld 

Ware 

Yates 

Stuckey 

Whalley 

Yatron 

Sullivan 

Whltehurst 

Young,  Tex. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wiggins 

Zablockl 

Thomson,  Wis 

.   WUUams 

Zlon 

Udall 

WHaon,  Bob 

NOT  VOTING— 64 

Arends 

EMna,  Tenn. 

MoUohan 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Monagan 

Hoggs 

Oubaer 

Montgomery 

Boiling 

Halpem 

Pepper 

Brotzman 

Hanna 

Pettis 

Buchanan 

Hansen.  Wash 

Pickle 

Celler 

Hastings 

Purcell 

Conable 

Hawkins 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Hubert 

Shipley 

Coughlln 

HUlls 

Shoup 

Daniel,  Va. 

Holifleld 

Slkes 

Danlelaon 

Icbord 

Staggers 

Davis,  Qa. 

Kee 

Symington 

Dent 

Kluczynskl 

Talcott 

Dlgga 

Landgrebe 

Thompson.  Ga 

Donohue 

Long,  La, 

Tleman 

Dow 

Mcculloch 

Van  Deerlln 

Edmondson 

McDade 

Wilson, 

Eklwards,  Ala. 

Macdonald. 

Charles  H. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mass. 

Wolff 

Eshleman 

Mills,  Ark. 

Wright 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mlnshall 

Zwach 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMKMT   OfTERED    BT    MR.    BINGRAII 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  On 
page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "•2,025,571,000"  and 
insert  "$2,030.97a,500", 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  to  make 
two  additions  to  the  provision  in  the 
bill  for  safety  research  for  nuclear  re- 
actors, $2. 3 -million  for  nuclear  safety 
research,  and  an  additional  $3.1-million 
for  the  purposes  of  fusion  research, 
which  is  a  long-range  program. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks, 
first  of  all,  to  the  need  for  additional 
funds  for  nuclear  safety  research. 

The  principal  danger  that  exists  in 
the  nuclear  reactors  that  are  being  built 
in  the  country  today  is  the  danger  of  a 
failure  of  the  cooling  system.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  Joint  Committee,  it  is 
recognized  by  the  Commission,  and  it 
is  recognized  by  all  who  are  concerned 
with  existing  and  planned  commercial 
fission  plants. 

At  the  very  center  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
are  about  9  million  thimble-size  pellets 
of  uranium  fuel.  The  center  of  these 
pellets  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
4,100'  Fahrenheit  producing  a  near 
molten  condition,  thereby  mandating 
that  a  flow  of  water  under  high  pressure 
be  continuously  circulated  to  act  as  a 
coolant.  Any  interruption  of  the  cooling 
process  would  result  in  disastrous  con- 
sequences. It  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  every  reactor  be  equipped  with  a 
reliable  emergency  core  cooUng  system — 
ECCS — which  could  guarantee  the  in- 
put of  a  coolant  in  the  event  of  a  loss 
of  the  normal  coolant  flow.  The  mere 
breaking  of  smy  water  conduit  would  re- 
sult in  such  a  loss  of  coolant  accident. 

What  disastrous  consequences  would 
result  should  a  reactor  lose  its  fiow  of 
coolant?  Within  seconds  the  core  tem- 
perature commences  an  irreversible 
climb  upwards  causing  the  breaking  of 


containment  within  minutes.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  a  1,000  megawatt  nuclear 
reactor  produces  as  much  long-lived  ra- 
dioactivity every  year  as  would  the  ex- 
plosion of  about  1,000  Hiroshima  bombs, 
plus  enough  plutonium  to  give  500  bil- 
lion people  the  maximum  permissible 
Plutonium  dose,  we  clearly  must  be  able 
to  guarantee  the  containment  in  the 
core  of  all  radioactive  poisons.  In  a  loss 
of  coolant  accident  where  ECCS  failed 
to  function,  however,  containment  cer- 
tainly would  be  breached  and  radioac- 
tive poisons  would  be  relesised  into  the 
environment  involving  lethal  implica- 
tions for  the  surroimding  population. 
ECCS  is,  therefore,  the  vital  engineer- 
ing safeguards  which  stand  between  the 
pubUc  and  immense  quantities  of  ra- 
dioactive poison  inside  a  nuclear  power 
plant. 

A  system  has  been  designed  for  these 
reactors  for  emergency  cooling,  but  it  has 
never  been  tested  in  practice.  Some 
small-scale  tests  have  been  recently  con- 
ducted which  did  not  confirm  the  abUity 
of  the  system  to  perform  effectively.  If 
one  of  these  systems  were  to  fail  and  if 
there  were  no  ability  to  stop  the  over- 
heating of  one  of  numerous  operating 
nuclear  plants,  the  consequences  would 
be  very  severe  indeed.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  Commission  has  recognized  the 
serious  need  to  do  more  research  on  the 
development  and  testing  of  a  proper 
emergency  core  cooling  system  and  at  a 
late  stage  during  the  year  requested  an 
additional  $5  million  for  this  purpose. 
This  request  was  trimmed  by  $2.3  million 
by  the  Administration  in  the  OfiBce  of 
Budget  and  Management.  It  is  this  trim- 
ming which  I  seek  to  restore  in  large  part 
in  my  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission's original  $5-million  request  for 
emergency  core  cooling  safety  research 
should  be  sustained  by  the  House, 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  hearings 
where  Dr,  Kavanagh  of  the  Commission 
indicated  the  lack  of  satisfaction  that  the 
Commission  feels  with  reference  to  the 
present  degree  of  testing  of  the  cooling 
systems  and  his  indication  that  more 
money  was  needed. 

He  stated  at  one  point,  when  asked  for 
his  personal  opinion,  that  an  additional 
$30  million  could  well  be  used.  When 
asked  for  further  specifications  as  to 
what  he  meant  by  an  additional  need  for 
$30  million,  he  gave  a  list  of  projects  that 
totaled  up  to  some  $5  milhon.  It  is  the 
$5  million  figure  which  I  support,  which 
the  Commission  supports,  but  which  was 
cut  down  by  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management,  and  which  I  submit  is  a 
very  small  price  indeed  to  pay  for  the 
kind  of  research  that  is  needed  for  the 
safety  of  nuclear  reactors  and  in  order 
to  make  them  secure  against  a  breakdown 
in  the  cooling  system. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment  has 
to  do  with  further  funds  for  fusion  re- 
search. I  think  all  agree  in  this  field  that 
down  the  road  somewhere  near  the  end 
of  the  century  it  will  be  fusion  that  will 
be  the  source  of  our  nuclear  energy  and 


not  fission.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
question  that  down  the  road  fusion  can 
be  the  answer  to  our  nuclear  power  prob- 
lems. It  will  be  efficient  and  it  will  be  pol- 
lution free.  The  late  AEC  Commissioner 
Theos  Thompson  underlined  the  need 
for  accelerated  research  in  this  field 
when  he  said,  in  1970,  not  long  before 
his  death : 

Aasume,  if  you  will,  a  world  population  by 
the  year  2000  of  7  billion  .  .  .  and  assume 
also  a  per  capita  consumption  of  electrical 
energy  equal  to  twice  that  of  today's  U.S. 
consumption  .  .  .  Then,  1%  of  tbe  deuteri- 
um In  the  world's  water,  even  if  we  bum  It 
with  only  10%  efficiency,  wotild  provide  the 
world  with  enough  energy  for  over  3  million 
years.  One  can  thus  recognise  the  truly 
dramatic  promise  which  fusion  power  holds. 

Think  of  it.  Tlie  potential  pay-off  from 
successful  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  unlimited  electrical  energy,  safe 
and  virtually  pollution-free,  plus  a  fusion 
torch  which  could  convert  garbage  and 
other  solid  waste  back  into  its  constituent 
atoms  for  re-use.  Fusion  would  produce 
little  or  no  radioactivity. 

The  Soviets  are  concentrating  on  fu- 
sion power  rather  than  on  fission  power. 
They  are  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  type  plant  on  which  we 
have  been  working.  They  are  concentrat- 
ing on  the  long-range  development  of 
fusion  power,  and  are  currently  spend- 
ing three  times  more  on  it  than  we  are. 

While  money  will  not  guarantee  suc- 
cessful fusion  research,  lack  of  money 
will  guarantee  failure.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  a  poorer  nation — Russia — is  de- 
voting three  times  more  manpower  to 
fusion  than  we  are?  How  does  it  happen 
that  Russia  is  in  the  front  car  in  the 
train  toward  fusion  power  while  we  sit  in 
the  caboose? 

AEC  funding  for  fusion  research  has 
remained  basically  static  for  the  past  10 
years. 

The  committee  has  recommended  $29.8 
million  for  research  in  this  field.  I  am 
recommending  a  small  increase  of  10  per- 
cent in  that  figure,  a  small  increase  which 
would  represent  only  a  little  more  than 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  business 
during  the  past  year. 

This  program  has  been  statistically 
funded :  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  grow- 
as  it  should  grow.  Last  June  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  said; 

The  Committee  has  long  been  concerned 
at  the  slow  pace  of  the  development  of  this 
(fusion)  program  which.  If  successful,  could 
be  the  answer  to  the  energy  problems  facing 
the  nation  and  the  world  .  .  .  The  Committee 
hopes  that  future  budget  submissions  will 
make  more  adequate  provisions  for  accelera- 
tion of  this  research  and  development  effort. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  indicated  that  further 
funds  are  needed  for  this  purpose.  I  quote 
Dr.  Seaborg : 

We  ought  to  Increase  fusion  funding  on 
the  possibility  that  we  might  be  able  to  bring 
It  In  faster  than  some  here  testified.  Nobody 
knows  whether  this  can  be  done  more  rapid- 
ly, but  the  effort  could  be  made  if  we  are 
to  proceed  now  to  keep  up  with  the  work 
being  done  in  the  Soviet  Union,  If  we  are  to 
proceed  now  to  develop  the  kind  of  nuclear 
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power  for  the  Uter  years  of  thla  century  that 
would  be  pollution  free,  and  that  would  be 
efficient. 

It  may  be  charged  that  the  people  are 
not  available,  they  do  not  know  what 
they  would  be  doing  If  these  additional 
small  fxmcto  were  recommended.  I  sub- 
mit that  a  small  increase  of  10  percent 
In  this  vltaUy  important  research  field 
Is  certainly  something  with  which  they 
can  accomplish  essential  work  with  Dr 
Seaborg  has  indicated  that  they  could 
well  use  the  funds.  It  is  something  that 
would  indicate  the  desire  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  feeling  of  the  Cangress 
that  addlUonal  emphasis  should  foe  put 
on  the  development  of  research  in  the 
fusion  power  field,  and  It  would  provide 
an  incentive  to  the  scientists  engaged 
In  this  vital  area  to  continue  their  work 
with  renewed  determination. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Cwmnls- 
sion  neglect  its  work  in  the  fast  breeder 
reactor,  which  is  the  next  step  down  the 
road,  and  on  which  the  committee  and 
the  President  have  suggested  we  now 
COTicwitrate.  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
the  Commission  be  given  the  funds  to 
accelerate  work  in  the  field  of  fusion  as 
well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  discussed  here  has  made  a  brief 
and  informative  discussion  dlfflcult  I 
taTist,  however,  that  each  Member  has 
been  alerted  to  the  urgency  of  this 
amendment.  Our  vote  today  cm  this 
amendment  could  clearly  reflect  to  this 
Nation  our  concern  that  atomic  energy 
^velopmMit  proceed  with  more  atten- 
tion to  baste  safety  questicos  and  with 
the  necessary  attenti«i  to  fusion  research 
whose  prcHnlae  includes  safer,  more  ef- 
ficient, and  ecologically  sound  energy  in 
unlimited  quantity  for  the  future.  I  urge 
each  of  you  to  vote  yes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
repeat:  the  amendment  I  tun  now  pro- 
POdng  would  provide  a  small  increase  of 
$2.3  million  in  the  core  cooling  research 
funds,  and  an  Increase  of  $3.1  million 
in  fusion  research  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  given  particular 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  increas- 
ing funds  for  the  fusion  program.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  committee  has  given 
an  increase  of  $1.4  million  over  last  year 
that  the  Commission  itself  had  requested 
So  there  is  in  the  bill  $1.4  million  above 
the  last  fiscal  year  budget  for  the  fusion 
program. 

We  considered  a  higher  amount  of  $35 
million.  That  was  discussed  within  the 
committee,  but  we  rejected  the  idea  be- 
cause the  committee  sought  information 
from  those  who  know  most  about  the 
fusion  program,  and  they  could  not  ad- 
vise us  where  they  could  use  any  amount 
above  what  Is  requested  in  this  bill. 

We  also  looked  at  the  Commission's 
recommendation  on  the  other  item  that 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr 
BiMCHAM) ,  seeks  to  amend.  I  would  point 
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out  that  the  committee  is  usually  sym- 
pathetic to  any  requests  for  increased 
funds  for  research  smd  development,  but 
the  Commission  itself  did  not  seek  any 
above  the  amount  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  they 
made  no  request  from  the  commit- 
tee to  go  above  the  OMBs'  approved 
amount. 

We  feel  that  the  nuclear  safety  re- 
search and  development  funds  can  be 
applied  wherever  the  Commission  seeks 
to  apply  them,  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
any  request  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion we  Just  did  not  approve  anything 
above  the  budgeted  items. 

So,  Mr.  Chalrmam,  I  ask  that  both  of 
these  amendments  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  B4r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
the  gentieman  from  minois  in  his  objec- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment. 

We  are  certainly  trying  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  with  what  is  available 
today  and  how  fast  it  should  be  done  with 
respect  to  research. 

We  think  the  bill  offers  that  and  there 
Is  within  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authority  to  reprogram  it  if  anything 
has  to  be  done  that  comes  up  later. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMUTDICXNT     OmEKXD     BT     KE.     ■CKHAKOT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bcxraxot:  On 
page  7,  after  lines  10,  add  the  foUowlng: 

Sac.  106.  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  thla  Act  are  authorised  for  appropriation, 
obligation,  or  expenditure,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
testing  (under,  on,  or  above  ground)  by 
detonation  or  otherwise,  of  any  nuclear 
bomb,  warhead,  or  other  device  on.  or  in 
the  vicinity  of,  the  Aleutian  Island  of 
Amcbltka,  Alaska  unless  and  until  an  inde- 
pendent body  of  acientlsts,  knowledgeable  in 
the  fields  of  nuclear  energy  and  in  the  field 
of  environmental  control  and  not  otherwise 
connected  with  a  governmental  agency,  have 
at  the  inviution  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, examined  the  effect  of  any  such  test 
and  certified  to  the  Commission  that  such 
test  will  not  be  detrimental  to  environ- 
mental quality. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  does  not  go 
early  as  far  as  the  Mink  amendment. 
But  you  will  recall  the  debate  on  the 
Mink  amendment  in  which  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  a  distinguished  scientist  as 
Dr.  Kermeth  Pltzer  stated  that: 

The  largest  of  the  observed  aaeoclaMd 
after-shocks  have  been  between  one  and  two 
magnitudes  less  than  the  explosion  iteeU. 
However,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  ellmlnaiting  the  poasibUlty  that  a 
large  test  explosion  might  induce,  either  im- 
mediately or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe 
earthquake  of  sufflciently  large  magnitude  to 
cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  test  site. 


I  know  that  Dr.  Pitzer,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  Rice  University  and  who  is  a  very 
distinguished  scientist  who  has  engaged 
in  advice  to  governmental  agencies  over 
a  great  number  of  years  and  who  was 
later  president  of  Stanford  and  only  re- 
coitiy  resigned— he  is  certainly  not  one 
of  those  who  goes  off  halfcocked  with 
respect  to  matters  such  as  these.  Some 
recognition  of  the  same  dangers  was 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jeremy  Stone,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Federation  of  Scien- 
tists. 

Now  this  amendment  does  not  strike 
out  the  appropriaUcHi  for  the  Cannikin 
experiment.  It  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
hibit that  experlm«it.  It  could  be  con- 
ducted in  October  under  my  amendment 
The  only  thing  it  would  do  Is  to  call  on 
the  AEC  itself  to  ask  for  advice  from 
neutrals,  that  is  frcmi  the  academic  com- 
munity, from  people  who  do  not  have  a 
stake  in  it. 

Now  you  may  say,  and  many  of  you 
will  say  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  this  is 
not  nearly  strong  enough,  because  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  control 
and  it  will  just  appoint  people  who  will 
agree  with  the  Commission. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  I  want  it  I  do 
not  want  to  limit  them.  The  only  thing 
I  want  to  do  is  to  provide  some  means 
by  which  men  of  good  will  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  second  look  at  the 
matter. 

Now  I  would  suggest  this— there  are 
times  when  a  governmental  agency  gets 
itself  so  far  along  the  road  toward  a  con- 
ceived project  that  it  cannot  turn  aroimd. 
If  you  bore  a  hole  in  the  ground  a  mile 
deep  and  4  Ms  feet  across,  it  is  awfully 
hard  to  crawl  out  of  that  hole  and  fill  It 
up. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take  a  sec- 
ond look  at  this  program  when  dis- 
tinguished scientists  say  that  we  have 
not  shown  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  an  explosion  here  in  the  magnitude 
of  5  megatons  will  not  set  off  earth- 
quakes that  could  be  most  disastrous 
What  is  wrong  with  taking  a  litUe  time 
to  ask  again  of  neutral  sources  whether 
this  might  happen?  If  we  do  that,  and  if 
we  let  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appoint  them,  how  would  we  restrain 
their  authority?  All  we  ask  in  this 
amendment  is  that  men  of  good  faith, 
men  like  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, ought  to  go  and  ask  for  Just  a  lltUe 
further  advice  by  those  they  choose  to 
advise  them.  This  is  an  extremely  mild 
and  limited  amendment  which  will  not 
inhibit  them. 

But  I  for  one  I  am  not  willing  to  let 
this  opportunity  go  by  without  an  effort 
at  least,  to  examine  further  the  possi- 
bility of  earthquake.  Would  I  not  be  most 
presumptious,  on  my  single  Judgment 
and  even  on  that  of  you  Members,  to  say 
that  these  scientists  who  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  action  are  necessarily 
wrong? 

Let  us  look  into  It  a  UtUe  more 
deeply  or  at  least  let  us  provide  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EXJKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman certainly  seems  to  make  a  reason- 
able request  when  he  suggests  that  the 
House  has  an  obligation  of  calling  upon 
independent  scientific  authority  to  ex- 
amine the  possible  consequences  of  Pro- 
ject Cannikin. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  part  4  of  the  hear- 
ings for  the  authorizing  legislation  that 
we  held  this  year,  and  at  pages  2794. 
2795,  and  2796  there  are  25  different 
separate  items  in  the  bibliography  that 
show  the  list  of  the  scientific  studies 
that  have  already  been  made  on  all  of 
the  safety  aspects  from  the  environmen- 
tal standpoint  on  this  particular  shot. 

I  submit  that  the  information  the  gen- 
tleman asks  for  is  already  here  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  say  once  more  the 
danger  and  the  doubt  still  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son i  has  made  a  very  fine  point.  This 
program  has  been  studied  for  several 
years  by  many  organizations  and  groups 
independent  as  far  as  relationship  to 
AEC  is  concerned.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
list  of  them:  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey; 
the  National  Oceanic  Survey,  formerly 
the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  Air 
Resources  Laboratory;  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, formerly  ESSA;  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

It  has  also  been  considered  by  a  panel 
of  consultants  as  well  as  special  con- 
sultants, made  up  of  individuals  and  such 
organizations  and  institutions  as  the  Ge- 
ological Survey,  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, the  University  of  Illinois.  St.  Louis 
University,  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Washington  State  University,  University 
of  Michigan,  Columbia  University,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  Palo 
Alto  Medical  Clinic,  Scripps  Institute  of 
Oceanography,  Sheppard  T.  Powell  k 
Associates,  Shannon  &  Wilson.  They 
represent  such  disciplines  and  subdisci- 
plines  as  radiobiology,  soil  mechanics, 
structural  mechanics,  geophysics,  hydro- 
radiation  medicine,  oceanography  seis- 
mology, and  hydrology.  It  has  been  well 
studied. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  House  that 
every  day  of  delay  while  another  inde- 
pendent group  makes  some  kind  of  study 
on  this  subject— and  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  study  that  could  be  made  that 
has  not  been  made— would  cost  the  tax- 
payers $65,000  a  day. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  studies 
should  run  as  much  as  a  year,  it  would 
cost  almost  as  much  as  we  have  funds 
in  this  bill  to  continue  this.  It  would  cost 
$18  million,  and  we  have  only  $19.7  mil- 
lion  for  the  conduct  of  the  test. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFKERED    BY    MR.    HOSMCK 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer:  Page  6. 
line  18.  strike  out  subsection  (d),  lines  18 
through  21,  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 

foUowlng. 

"(d)  Section  106  of  Public  Law  91-273.  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  (i)  striking  from 
subsection  (a)  thereof  the  figure  "$50,000- 
OOO".  wherever  it  appears  therein,  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "$100,000,000": 
(2i  striking  from  subsection  (a)  thereof  the 
phrase  "up  to  a  total  amount  of  $20,000,000"; 
and  (3)  ad(aing  the  following  after  the  words 
■civilian  base  program"  "Provided,  That  such 
assistance  shall  not  include  the  furnishing  of 
end  capital  Items  of  this  demonstration  plant 
excluding  items  which  the  Commission  may 
deem  necessary  for  research,  development  or 
testing  In  light  of  its  liquid  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  base  program:  And  provided  further 
That  such  assistance  which  the  Commission 
undertakes  specifically  for  this  demonstra- 
tion plant  shall  not  exceed  50 c^  of  the  esti- 
mated capital  cost  of  such  plant:  And". 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
joint  committee  has  recentiy  received  re- 
ports that  are  not  encouraging  for  ar- 
riving at  Government-industry  arrange- 
ment to  construct  a  demonstration 
breeder  reactor  even  with  the  increase 
from  $50  million  to  $100  million  of  the 
amount  of  monetary  assistance  which 
AEC  would  be  authorized  to  provide. 

The  total  estimated  funding  for  the 
demonstration  plant  is  in  the  $450-$550 
million  range. 

Under  the  authorization  bill  as  re- 
ported, AEC's  share  of  the  $450-$550  mil- 
lion would  consist  of  the  $100  million 
in  funds,  referred  to  above,  plus  $20  mil- 
lion in  services  or  use  of  facilities  or 
equipment  otherwise  available  to  or 
planned  by  the  Commission  under  its 
base  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, plus  $10  million  in  waiver  of  use 
charges. 

The  $20  million  limitation  on  Comis- 
sion  assistance  in  the  form  of  services,  et 
cetera  which  are  otherwise  available  to 
or  planned  by  the  Commission  under 
its  base  research  and  development  pro- 
gram is  obviously  too  restrictive.  As  now 
written  in  the  law— the  total  research 
and  development  effort  which  the  Com- 
mission can  provide  would  be  subject  to 
the  $20  million  ceiling.  The  complete  un- 
reasonableness of  this  ceiling  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  ab- 
sorbed entirely  by  making  available  for 
the  demonstration  plant  the  research 
and  development  results  from  the  FPTF 
plant.  Such  a  restriction  is  not  at  all 
compatible  with  the  objective  of  the  base 
research  and  development  program 
which  is  to  provide  research  and  devel- 
opment data  for  the  demonstration 
plant.  The  $20  milhon  ceiling  could  be 
a  reason  for  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  $450-^550  million  for  the  plant  since, 
if  it  is  to  remain,  research  and  develop- 
ment work  would  have  to  be  duplicated 


by  the  private  participants  for  the  dem- 
onstration plant. 

In  short,  the  $20  million  ceiling  in  the 
present  statute  imposes  a  restriction  on 
use  of  AEC's  base  research  and  develop- 
ment program  which  is  unrealistic,  con- 
trary to  the  piu-pose  of  that  program, 
contrary  to  a  viable  cooperative  LMF^R 
demonstration  program  under  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  the  large  share  of 
the  massive  research  and  development 
effort  to  be  borne  by  the  Government, 
and  is  completely  unnecessary. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  this 
amendment  to  this  section  which  would : 
first  delete  the  $20  million  celling;  sec- 
ond, prohibit  the  use  of  research  and 
development  base  program  assistance  for 
any  and  capital  items  in  the  demonstra- 
tion plant;  and  third,  provide  that  re- 
search and  development  assistance  which 
is  undertaken  by  the  Commission  speci- 
fically for  the  demonstration  plant  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  capital  costs  of  the  plant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  breeder  program;  the  amend- 
ment simply  lifts  the  restriction  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  base  research 
and  development  work  authorized  for  the 
breeder  program  which  can  be  utilized 
on  the  demonstration  power  reactor 
plant. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  message  of  June  4 
to  the  Congress,  recognized  the  great 
national  need  for  a  comprehensive 
energy  program,  and  the  very  first  item 
mentioned  in  the  President's  energy 
program  was — ^and  I  quote. 

A  oomniltm«nt  to  complete  the  sucoeeeful 
demonstration  of  the  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  by  1980. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  the  urgency  and 
intrinsic  importance  of  this  commitment 
which  must  start  with  a  cooperative 
arrangement  for  the  first  demonstration 
plant,  authorized  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

It  makes  absolutely  good  sense  to 
provide  the  added  flexibility  the  amend- 
ment would  enable. 

The  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is 
heavily  engaged  in  AEC's  base  LMFBR 
prc^ram.  There  is  no  reason  why  AEC 
should  not  be  able,  as  part  of  a  cooper- 
ative arrangement,  to  agree  that  the 
results  of  the  laboratory's  efforts  in  that 
base  program — such  as  basic  physics 
studies,  experimental  activities  pertain- 
ing to  its  critical  facilities,  core  analyses, 
experimental  work  in  safety  areas,  or 
other  R.  &  D.  functions — would  be  avail- 
able for  the  demonstration  plant. 

The  authorizing  statute.  Public  Law 
91-273,  provides  that  before  the  AEC 
enters  into  a  cooperative  arrangement, 
the  btisis  for  the  arrangement  must  be 
submitted  to  and  lie  before  the  Jodnt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Thus, 
AEC's  proposed  utilization  of  its  per- 
mitted areas  of  assistance  will  be  fully 
identified,  and  it  wUl  be  carefully  re- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  the  joint  com- 
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mlttee,    before  any   conunltinents   are 
made. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
spemk.  on  this  bill,  but  do  I  understand 
this  amendment  would  increase  the  ex- 
penditure under  this  bill,  which  is 
already  above  last  year's  apiropriatlon? 
Am  I  informed  correctly? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  wlU  jrleld.  this  is  not 
above  the  amount  of  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  above  the  appropria- 
tions for  last  year. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Perhaps  it  is 
above  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  not  what  counts? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  authoriza- 
tions are  usually  above  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  because  authoriza- 
tions are  all  bloated  out  of  shape? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  because 
the  authorization  committee  does  a  good 
Job.  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
does  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  most  members 
understand  authorizations  are  always  on 
the  high  side  so  that  if  they  are  cut  some- 
where along  the  line  there  will  still  be 
more  to  spend.  This  is  sometimes  called 
elbow  room  in  which  to  operate.  But  I 
do  not  care  to  pursue  that  point.  The 
fact  is  that  this  bill  as  It  now  stands,  and 
before  the  pending  amendment  was  of- 
fered, was  some  $13  million  above  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  purposes  last 
year.  Do  I  understand  that  this  amend- 
ment will  increase  the  expenditure  and. 
If  so.  by  how  much? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  This  amendment 
will  not  increase  the  authorization  in  the 
bill.  This  money  is  already  in  the  bill. 
This  permits  the  commission  to  have  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  that  money,  pre- 
viously limited  to  $20  million,  on  the  re- 
search and  development  related  to  the 
demonstration  plant.  It  is  already  in  the 
bill.  It  does  not  Increase  the  amoimt  of 
money  already  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmct)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BuRKX  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJl.  9388)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; pursuant  to  House  Resolution  528, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  am  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


TTie  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  rMnarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minds? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

tMr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  bake  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  whip  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
if  any.  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  July  19,  1971.  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

There  are  nine  measures  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure,  as  follows: 

HH.  9265.  Veterans  Drug  Treatment 
Act; 

House  Joint  Resolution  748,  VA  Medi- 
cal School  Assistance  Act; 

H.R.  4762.  VA  Medical  Information 
Exchange; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  111.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Memorial  authoriza- 
tion; 

H.R.  6239.  maritime  lien  bill: 

H.R.  6724.  senior  ROTC  subsistence 
allowance; 

H.R.  4729.  ROTC  scholarships; 

H.R.  4606.  Armed  Forces  judge  advo- 
cates and  law  specialists;  and 

H.R.  6723.  Marine  Corps  OfHcer  Can- 
didate subsistence  allowance. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day.  Also 
on  Tuesday  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
Joint  Committee  on  Environment,  and 
HJR.  9020.  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
Amendment,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

On  Wednesday  S.  699.  radiotelephones 
on  certain  vessels,  and  H.R.  4354.  motor 
bus  width  limit  on  Interstate  System. 
l)oth  subject  to  rules  t)eing  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion, also  subject  to  a  rule  beipg  granted. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  reserva- 
tion   that    conference    reports   may    be 


brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any  further 
program  will  be  announced  later. 

It  is  understood  at  the  present  time 
there  are  six  bills  pending  In  the  com- 
mittees of  conference. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO 
MONDAY.  JULY  19 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  not  clear  on  how 
many  of  those  bills  do  not  have  rules. 
Do  suiy  of  them  have  rules  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  W^l,  of  course,  on  Mon- 
day there  are  nine  suspensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  imderstand  that. 
But  let  us  take  the  bills  that  are  subject 
to  being  considered  under  rules. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  are  four  bills  sub- 
ject to  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Pour  bills  subject  to  rules. 
And  how  many  of  those  have  rules  now? 
How  many  of  them  are  subject  to  con- 
sideration now? 

Mr,  O'NEILL.  There  is  one.  At  the 
present  time  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther, when  has  he  programed  the  so- 
called  bus  width  bill?  For  what  day  is 
that  scheduled? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  For  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  stUl  does  not 
have  a  rule.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  ON  CALENDAR  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CRITICAL  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENTS  PROBLEM  AND  THE  RELA- 
TIONSHIP OP  THE  FOREIGN  IN- 
VESTMENTS TO  THE  TRANSFER 
OF    OKINAWA 

'Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  agreed  to  pay  $56.3  mil- 
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lion  for  a  34.2-percent  interest  in  Isuzu 
Motors  Ltd.  of  Japan. 

This  agreement,  which  calls  for  an 
exportation  of  $56  million  combined  with 
the  proposal  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  to 
acquire  35  percent  of  the  Mitsubishi 
Motor  Corp.,  constitutes  a  tremendous 
outflow  of  American  capital  at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  faced  with  an  im- 
precedented  balance-of -payments  deficit. 

In  reviewing  the  law.  I  am  discouraged 
and  dismayed  with  the  failure  of  the 
interest  equalization  tax  to  reach  a  trans- 
action of  this  type.  At  the  time  that  the 
interest  equalization  tax  was  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  it  was  determined 
that  the  tax  would  not  be  made  to  apply 
to  capital  Investments  in  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  ac- 
quisition for  the  reason  that  such  in- 
vestments would  be  monitored  and  con- 
trolled by  the  direct  investments  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  establish 
rules  and  regulations  which  would  con- 
trol the  outflow  of  American  investment 
in  foreign  acquisitions  in  a  manner  to 
safeguard  the  limited  supplies  of  Ameri- 
can capital  and  preserve  a  healthy  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

In  my  judgment,  the  exportation  of 
American  capital  in  this  way  operates 
to  the  detriment  of  jobs  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States.  Our  Euro- 
pean experiences  have  indicated  that  our 
multinational  corporate  investments 
have  resulted  in  exportation  of  American 
jobs  as  well  as  American  dollars. 

The  announcement  of  the  Isuzu  Mo- 
tors agreement  with  General  Motors  and 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  proposal  to  purchase 
35  percent  of  the  Mitsubishi  Motor  Corp. 
come  at  such  proximity  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations  of  the  transfer  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan  to  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  Japanese  approval  of  the  Amer- 
ican capital  investment  was  in  some  way 
related  to  the  transfer  of  Okinawa  to 
the  Government  of  Japan. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  be  a  shameful 
arrangement  which  would  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  Okinawa  to  the  Japanese 
Government  contingent  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  capital  investment  opportuni- 
ties for  certain  American  corrxjrations. 
The  tax  dollars  and  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans were  not  spent  to  deliver  special  fi- 
nancial advantages  to  American  corpo- 
rations. 

I  have  directed  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mau- 
rice H.  Stans  to  determine  the  effect — if 
any — on  the  critical  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  the  relationship  of 
the  foreign  investments  to  the  transfer 
of  Okinawa. 


CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  H— FULL  AND 
COMPLETE  DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  made  some  general,  introductory 


remarks  on  the  Campaign  Ebcpendlture 
Disclosure  Act  of  1971,  H.R.  7299.  which 
I  have  introduced.  It  is  presently  being 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Today,  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  provision  in  the  bill  which  requires 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  any  smd 
all  campaign  contributions  which  ex- 
ceed $10. 

Diuing  the  various  discussions  of  this 
issue,  I  have  heard  of  the  establishment 
of  unreported  campaign  fluids  and  I 
have  heard  of  unreported  campaign 
committees  set  up  to  aid  candidates. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  what  may  have 
been  done  is  illegal.  Loopholes  in  archaic 
laws  make  such  fictions  possible.  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  see  the 
difficulty  the  general  public  has  in  dis- 
cerning how  much  candidates  are  si>end- 
ing  to  win  elections.  They  just  do  not 
have  any  way  of  telling  what  the  truth 
is.  There  is  no  public  record  to  help 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  a  public  record. 

My  bill  would  require  each  candidate 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  filing  as  a 
candidate,  to  name  one  campaign  de- 
pository. It  would  fiuther  stipulate  that 
all  fimds  received  by  the  candidate  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  bank  by  a  single  csma- 
paign  treasurer  within  3  days  after 
their  receipt.  Accompanying  each  de- 
posit, the  treasurer  will  prepare  a  state- 
ment showing  the  names  and  addresses 
of  each  person  or  organization  contrib- 
uting more  than  $10. 

Final  reports,  including  aU  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures,  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  filed  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  10th  day  before,  for  everything  as  of 
the  14th  day  before  each  election,  and 
the  28th  day  after  each  election,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  contributions  and 
expenditures.  These  records  would  be 
deposited  with,  and  maintained  by.  a 
registrar,  attached  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  This  registrar  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  further  discussion. 

Each  campaign  would  have  three  sets 
of  complete  records :  First,  with  the  Reg- 
istrar; second,  with  the  candidate;  and 
third,  with  the  single  bank.  Thus,  there 
would  be — on  record — full  and  com- 
plete disclosiu^  and  records  of  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  for  each  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  contend  that  full 
and  complete  disclosure,  by  itself,  will 
slow  the  incredible  increases  in  the  costs 
of  campaigning  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
decade,  but  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  large 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Therefore,  to 
follow  this  up,  my  bill  contains  two  other 
important  provisions.  First,  it  would  es- 
tablish a  registry  of  election  finance, 
mentioned  briefly  above.  Second,  the  bill 
would  place  a  limit  of  $100,000  on  the 
amoimt  any  candidate  may  spend  in  a 
general  election. 

I  will  discuss  these  two  provisions  next 
week. 


THE  SHARPSTOWN  POUJES— XV 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
judge  who  sentenced  Frank  Sharp  should 
have  disqualified  himself  because  he  was 
a  good  friend  of  Frank  Sharp's. 

What  else  could  explain  the  sentence 
that  the  judge  handed  Sharp? 

Judge  Singleton  says  that  he  never  per- 
sonally represented  Sharp.  He  does  not 
say  that  he  never  knew  Sharp,  because 
he  knows  that  it  would  be  a  lie  if  he  did. 
On  June  28  or  29,  Judge  Singleton  merely 
said  thait  he  had  never  met  Sharp  while 
employed  at  a  law  firm  back  in  1954. 
What  about  the  rest? 

llie  truth  is  that  Singleton  knew  Sharp 
very  well,  and  was  very  closely  acquainted 
with  many  of  Sharp's  very  good  friends. 
In  the  court  record  itself,  when  Singleton 
sentenced  Sharp,  Singleton  said: 

The  court  has  known  you  and  know  of  you 
for  quite  some  time.  You  are  and  have  been 
an  experienced  businessman  .  .  .  Because  of 
your  position  in  the  community  and  because 
of  the  stature  that  you  have  gained  In  tbe 
community  as  an  astute  businessman,  as  a 
leader  In  the  community,  your  affairs  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  recent  pub- 
licity. Most  of  It  could  be  probably  character- 
ized as  adverse. 

The  judge  was  talking  to  an  old  friend. 
He  was  completely  sympathetic  to  Sharp 
because  he  was  an  old  friend. 

Indeed  Judge  Singleton  was  so  solic- 
itous of  Sharp  that  he  inquired  whether 
the  hour  for  sentencing  would  be  con- 
venient. The  court,  speaking  to  Sharp, 
said: 

I  wUl  just  sentence  you  this  afternoon  at 
2:00  o'clock.  If  that  is  aU  right  with  you.  Mr. 
Sharp. 

The  Judge  was  well  acquainted  with  at 
least  two  out  of  the  three  character  wit- 
nesses produced  by  Sharp.  How  oould  he 
be  expected  to  render  an  impartial  judge, 
ment  on  an  old  friend,  and  before  his 
other  friends  at  that?  The  judge  should 
have  disqualified  himself. 

Had  Singleton  not  known  Sharp.  Sharp 
would  have  gotten  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  another  banker  got  in  a  different 
Houston  court,  cm  the  same  crime  Sharp 
pled  guilty  to. 

In  that  case,  the  court  of  Judge  Allan 
Hannay  sentenced  Jack  Henderson  to  the 
maximum  sentence  sdlowed  by  law  for  the 
crime  of  making  a  false  entry  in  his 
bank's  books.  This  was  the  same  crime 
Sharp  pled  guilty  to  before  Singleton. 

Look  at  the  difference.  Same  crime,  but 
different  Judges:  Rannay  finds  Hender- 
son hsis  "betrayed  everyone,  including  his 
family." 

Hannay  finds  that  Henderson  violated 
his  trust.  For  that,  for  making  a  false 
entry  of  $17,600  on  his  bank  books,  Han- 
nay assessed  a  5-year  prison  sentence 
and  a  $5,000  fine  on  Henderscm. 

But  Singleton,  in  sentencing  EQiaip  on 
a  false  mXry  charge  of  $535,532.91— a 
considerably  larger  amount — treated  his 
defendant  cpilte  differently.  Slngletan 
did  not  find  that  this  was  a  betrayal  of 
public  trust,  no — ^Just  that  it  involved 
"complicated  bustnen  transactions.''  In- 
deed. Just  to  be  found  guilty  of  abusing 
his  position,  the  Judge  said,  was  plenty 
of  punishment  for  a  great  man  like 
Sharp.  And  so  SingietoD  sentenced  Sharp 
to  a  fine  of  $2,500  on  the  false  oitry 
count,  and  1^  yean  under  probation. 
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Together  with  the  other  crime  to  which 
Sharp  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  total 
sentoice  was  3  years  on  prolMitlon  and 
a  fine  of  $5,000. 

U  Singleton  had  not  bem  a  good  friend 
of  Sharp's  he  would  not  have  been  so 
solicitous.  The  judge  should  have  owned 
up  to  all  of  this.  He  should  have  dis- 
qualified himself.  Certainly  he  had  a  re- 
sponsibility here — not  to  the  defendant, 
but  to  the  coiirt  itself,  to  protect  its 
integrity. 

Was  Sharp  Just  guilty  of  some  tech- 
nical fault  in  a  "complicated  business 
transaction."  Or  was  he  gxiilty  of  a  be- 
trajral  of  his  public  trust,  Just  as  the 
other  fellow  was?  It  was  the  same  crime. 
But  in  Sharp's  case  the  Judge  was  his 
friend,  and  one  man's  betrayal  was  an- 
other man's  little  old  technical  violation. 


TRUTH  IN  NEWS  BROADCASTING 
AND  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PRO- 
ORAMINO 

(Mr.  M<;i  la  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
smd  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  rthiiia.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  my  bill  to  assure  that  free- 
dom of  owners  and  operators  of  radio 
and  television  networks  and  stations  to 
continue  to  do  everything  they  have 
been  doing  in  the  interest  of  "the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know." 

It,  will  however,  require  them  to  ad- 
vise their  audiences  when  an  apparent 
"news  happening"  really  is  a  staged  hap- 
pening; when  an  apparent  "spontane- 
ous, unrehearsed  interview"  reaUy  is 
not:  and  when  a  taped  or  filmed  inter- 
view has  been  altered. 

My  bill  differs  from  proposed  legisla- 
tion previously  submitted  on  this  prob- 
lem in  that  it  holds  networks,  which  the 
Federal  CcMnmunlcations  Commission 
does  not  license,  Just  as  responsible  for 
truth  in  broadca&tlng  and  public  affairs 
programing  as  It  holds  individual  sta- 
tions, which  the  FCC  does  license. 

Thus,  my  bill  goes  directly  to  the 
source  of  the  problem  which,  in  a  couple 
of  blatant  instances,  one  national  net- 
work has  created  for  the  entire  bnwd- 
castlng  industry,  for  the  public,  and  for 
the  Congress. 

This  is  most  unfortimate.  for  this  Na- 
tion has  the  finest,  most  dedicated,  com- 
munications media  in  the  world.  It  pos- 
sesses outstanding  and  dedicated  news- 
men. In  electronic  Journalism,  however, 
the  newsman's  work  is  sometimes  dis- 
torted or  mutilated  by  sales-oriented  cor- 
porate executives  and  sensation-seeking 
producers. 

These  distortions  are  as  unfair  to 
working  newsmen  in  radio  and  television 
as  it  would  be  to  their  newspaper  coun- 
terparts should  editing  and  publishing 
respcoisibility  be  assigned  to  print- 
shop,  pressroom,  or  sales  personnel. 

My  bill  would  protect  the  integrity  of 
radio- TV  newsmen  and  their  interview 
and  discussion  guests.  It  would  protect 
the  right  of  their  audiences  to  know 
when  presentations  have  beoi  altered 
from  original  form.  It  would  protect  the 
owners  and  operators  of  network  afllliate 
stotlons  who,  with  PCC  licenses  at  stake, 
have,  on  occasion,  bec<Mne  Innocent,  but 


damaged  third  parties  caught  between 
an  offended  public  and  an  offending 
network. 

TMb  bill  does  not  Impinge  upon  free- 
dom of  speech  nor  press.  It  fortifies  those 
freedoms  by  requiring  radio  and  televi- 
sion executives  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic's "right  to  know"  when  it  is  being  mis- 
informed, deceived,  or  lied  to. 

The  Congress  has  decided,  and  the 
Courts  have  agreed,  that  the  airways 
belong  to  the  public  and  that  broad- 
casters must  be  federally  licensed  and 
regulated.  In  this  bill,  in  the  consumer 
interest,  we  adopt  the  same  philosophy 
that  we  have  for  the  past  few  years 
with  other  agencies,  their  constituent 
parts,  and  the  public. 

We  have  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  act  which  requires 
full  and  complete  disclosure.  We  have  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
act  which  requires  truth  in  advertising. 
We  have  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
the  act  which  requires  truth  in  lending. 

In  concept  and  purpose,  my  "Truth  in 
News  Broadcasting  and  Public  Af- 
fairs Programing  Bill"  is  not  different 
from  these  "consumer"  acts.  It  simply 
protects  the  consuming  public  against 
willful  deceit  and  fraud. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION  ON 
INDOCHINA  WITHDRAWAL 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
resolutltai.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  is  now  as 
clear  as  broad  daylight.  Under  the  basic 
terms  of  the  new  North  Vietnamese 
peace  proposal  made  recently  in  Paris, 
we  can  Insure  the  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  of  all 
our  troops  from  Vietnam.  We  can  end 
our  involvement  there  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

I  believe  that  the  offer,  which  pro- 
poses that  the  repatriation  operation 
and  the  withdrawal  operation  "will  be- 
gin on  the  same  date  and  will  end  on 
the  same  date."  provides  an  excellent 
basis  for  our  Government  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  terminating  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  longest,  most  contro- 
versial, and  most  unpopular  war  in 
our  history. 

I  also  note  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  specified  that  their  proposal  is  not 
contingent  on  a  political  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  can, 
in  good  conscience,  no  longer  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  Thieu  Government  the 
power  to  determine  when  American 
troops  should  leave  Vietnam.  The  sched- 
uled October  elections  appear  to  offer 
no  hope  that  any  startlingly  democratic 
transformation  will  occur  in  an  essen- 
tially autocratic  regirhe.  It  is  time  that 
we  stop  interfering  in  the  internal  poli- 
tics of  Indochina  and  leave  the  people 
there  free  to  work  out  their  own  future. 

Two  weeks  have  elapsed  and  although 
the  White  House  has  described  the  new 
proposal  as  containing  some  positive  ele- 
ments. I  am  cfxicemed  that  still  another 
opportunity  for  ending  the  war  may  be 
talked  away  and  lost  in  rhetoric. 


Each  passing  day  prolongs  the  anguish 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families.  Elach  passing  day  exposes 
American  soldiers  to  needless  danger  of 
death  or  injury. 

In  an  effort  to  have  our  body  asstune 
a  role  in  pointing  the  way  toward  peace, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  sense  of  the 
House  resolution  similar  to  that  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Mok- 
DALE  and  Eaglbton.  It  calls  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  pursue  in  good  faith  the 
proposals  made  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
It  suggests  that  the  administration's  sole 
consideration  in  negotiating  these  pro- 
posals be  that  an  agreement  be  reached 
providing  for  repatriation  of  American 
prisoners  simultaneously  with  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  agreement  airlslng  out  of 
the  negotiations  on  this  proposal  be  con- 
tingent upon,  or  delayed  imtil,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  this  fall. 

Our  reeponslbility  is  to  the  American 
people.  They  want  us  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  to  get  our  prisoners  home  safe- 
ly. We  now  can  do  both,  and  I  urgently 
appeal  to  you  to  act  promptly  and  af- 
firmatively on  this  resolution. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

RBBOLtmON 

Whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  pec^le  desire  the  earUest  possible 
return  of  our  prisoners  and  withdrawal  of  all 
our  forces  from  Indochina,  conditioned  only 
upon  the  safety  of  our  men; 

And  whereas  the  President  has  stated  as  a 
purpose  of  his  policy  In  Indochina  the 
prompt  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
safe  and  orderly  return  of  U.S.  forces; 

And  whereas,  the  current  negotiating  pro- 
posals of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  delegations  In  Paris  may  permit  a  nego- 
tiated agreement  for  r^xitrlatlon  of  prisoners 
and  prompt  and  secure  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  independent  of  a  political  settlement 
In  South  Vietnam; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that: 

( 1 )  the  highest  urgency  of  this  administra- 
tion shall  be  to  pursue  promptly,  with  good 
faith,  and  with  the  full  resources  at  Its  dis- 
posal, the  current  proposals  made  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  delegations 
In  Paris. 

(2)  the  sole  consideration  in  negotiating 
these  proposals  be  that  an  agreement  be 
reached  which  provides  for  repatriation  of 
all  U.S.  prisoners  simultaneously  with  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces,  and 

(3)  under  no  circimutances  should  sucdi 
agreement  be  contingent  upon,  or  delayed 
until,  the  completion  of  South  Vietnamese 
elecrtlona  In  October  1917,  or  any  other  South 
Vietnamese  elections  or  political  events. 


THE  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY  STRIB3; 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bto.  d« 
LA  Garza)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Harviy)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

(Mr.  HARVEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
Friday,  as  so  many  times  in  the  past, 
the  Nation  will  be  confronted  with  a 
strike  in  the  railroctd  industry.  In  recent 
years,  the  outcome  of  a  rail  strike  has 
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been  fairly  predictable:  The  threat  of 
a  complete  stoppage  of  rail  transporta- 
tion forces  the  President  to  turn  the  mat- 
ter over  to  the  Congress.  There  the  sub- 
stantive details  of  the  individual  dispute 
are  settled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
unions  are  required  to  resume  their  Jobs, 
and  the  Nation's  railroads  again  operate. 

This  time,  however,  the  circumstances 
are  somewhat  different.  The  Supreme 
Coxirt.  by  refusing  to  overturn  a  district 
court  ruling,  has  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
railroad  unions  to  selectively  strike.  This 
means,  that  after  national  bargaining 
between  the  union  and  all  of  the  car- 
riers has  broken  down,  and  all  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  union  may  elect  to  strike 
one  or  more  of  those  carriers;  it  is  no 
longer  required  to  shut  down  all  of  the 
Nation's  carriers  simultaneously.  The 
presumption  here  is  that,  since  a  major 
part  of  the  rail  transportation  system 
would  still  be  t^erating,  there  would  be 
no  national  emergency  and  no  need  to  in- 
volve the  Congress  In  order  to  terminate 
the  strike.  Eventually,  a  settlement  ar- 
rived at  between  the  disputing  parties 
themselves  would  bring  the  selective 
strike  to  an  end. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  ap- 
proach to  settlement  of  rail  industry 
labor  disputes,  particularly  if  current 
labor-management  procedures  and  prec- 
edents in  other  industries  are  used  as  the 
norm.  It  has  been  the  advent  of  national 
bargaining  and  a  presumption  that  all 
carriers  had  to  be  struck,  together  with 
a  public  antipathy  to  such  nationwide 
strikes,  that  has  led  to  the  imique  situ- 
ation in  which  the  rail  industry  finds  it- 
self. Any  possible  remedies,  such  as  the 
judicial  ruling  for  selective  strikes  which 
will  preserve  the  benefits  of  national  bar- 
gaining without  inducing  the  national 
strikes — congressional  settlement  syn- 
drome should  by  all  means  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  public  interest,  however,  may  still 
not  be  met  under  the  present,  new  selec- 
tive strike  situation.  That  is,  the  result- 
ing economic  impact  on  business  and 
commerce,  as  well  as  the  general  disrup- 
tion of  public  affairs,  may  still  be  such 
that  public  opinion  wUl  not  permit  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to 
stand  idly  by.  In  addition,  imder  present 
law  and  Judicial  rulings,  any  selective 
strike  is  very  apt  to  escalate  to  a  full, 
nationwide  strike.  This  could  occur 
either  as  a  result  of  careful  move  and 
countermove  by  the  carriers  and  union 
managements,  or  uncontrollably  through 
individual  carrier  lockouts  or  Wildcat 
strikes  as  the  situation  deteriorates 
across  the  country. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  con- 
cept of  public  interest  is  one  which  has 
never  been,  and  may  never  be,  satisfac- 
torily defined.  For  example,  a  major  auto 
manufacturing  strike  such  as  we  recently 
experienced,  or  a  shutdown  of  the  steel 
industry,  may  well  be  fundamentally 
more  disruptive  of  the  country's  well-be- 
ing than  would  stopping  the  Nation's 
trains.  Whether  any  one  of  these  is  to  be 
considered  a  national  emergency,  how- 
ever, depends  on  many  factors,  including 
the  decisions  of  the  Chief  E^xecutive,  as 
well  as  the  mood  of  the  public. 

Consequently,  we  can  never  hope  to  see 


laws  written  which  will  specify  exactly 
to  what  degree  a  union  can  strike,  or  pre- 
cisely when  management  is  Justlfled  in  a 
lockout.  It  may  be  that  some  day  we  will, 
in  fact,  proceed  beyond  the  today's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  strike  and  lockout  as 
tools  of  legitimized  economic  warfare  in 
the  settlement  of  questions  of  working 
conditions.  But  until  that  new  day 
dawns,  we  need  somehow  to  find  a  bal- 
ance between  three  contending  rights: 
that  of  the  Individual  to  work  only  under 
conditions  acceptable  to  him,  that  of 
management  to  c^^erate  it«  business  in 
an  efficient  and  profitable  manner,  and 
that  of  the  pmblic  to  be  protected  from 
undue  disruption  of  its  affairs  due  to 
confiicts  between  the  first  two  rights. 

I  believe  that  there  are  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Certainly,  the  present  !aw  cov- 
ering the  railroad  industry  has  not 
worked,  as  evidenced  by  the  nimiber  of 
times  the  Congress  has  been  required  to 
intervene.  And  the  recent  interpretation 
of  the  right  to  strike  selectively  cannot 
be  the  final  answer,  since  escalation  to 
a  national  shutdown  is  highly  probable. 
What  is  needed  is  twofold.  First,  a  revi- 
sion of  law  which  will  restore  the  incen- 
tive to  the  parties  to  undertake  serious 
collective  bargaining  and  to  reach  set- 
tlements without,  each  time,  resorting  to 
Congress.  Second,  a  revision  of  the  law 
which  wUl  enable  the  President,  when 
negotiations  have  failed,  to  take  admin- 
istrative actions  until  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict' is  achieved. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  point,  a  key 
requirement  is  fiexibility.  Certainly,  no 
one  administrative  procedure  wiU  be  ap- 
propriate for  all  of  the  different  situa- 
tions and  the  wide  variety  of  substantive 
issues  which  will  arise  in  the  future.  The 
President  must,  therefore,  be  provided 
with  a  variety  of  tools  with  which  to 
work.  And,  if  these  tools  are  in  fact  suf- 
ficient, he  must  be  given  the  power — 
indeed,  he  must  be  required — to  use  them 
judiciously  but  inexorably  until  the  dis- 
pute at  hand  is  settled. 

But  this  very  flexibihty,  which  ic  so 
necessary  when  finally  needed,  is  also  the 
key  element  to  avoiding  the  need  for  its 
use  in  the  first  place.  For  almost  every 
knowledgeable  observer  agrees  that  it 
has  been  the  certainty  of  governmental 
action  which  has,  in  the  past,  contributed 
most  to  the  failure  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. A  situation  is  needed  in  which  nei- 
ther party  can  foresee  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  intervene  to  their  potential  ad- 
vantage. Then,  and  only  then,  can  the 
usual  procedures  of  collective  bargsdning 
move  forward  fruitfully. 

What  administrative  options  should  be 
given  to  the  President  to  achieve  this 
doubly  effective  flexibility?  Probably 
there  are  many  which  might  be  effective 
one  time  or  another.  Some  would  recom- 
mend that  one  option  be  to  allow  un- 
limited strikes,  arguing  that  no  perma- 
nent harm  would  result.  Others  would 
argue  for  governmental  seizure  and  op- 
eration of  the  railroads,  arguing  that 
nothing  less  would  prevent  irreparable 
harm  to  the  Nation. 

I  would  reject  these  particular  posi- 
tions as  being  extreme,  and  because  I  feel 
that  other,  less  drastic,  measures  will 
suffice  to  resolve  the  conflicting  demands 
of  labor,  of  management,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. First,  I  would  suggest  that  selective 


strikes  be  permitted  by  the  President 
unless  he  flnds,  in  a  particular  instance, 
that  this  would  cause  immediate  imperii - 
ment  of  the  national  health  and  safety. 
However,  this  option  must  be  circum- 
scribed with  appropriate  safeguards  to 
insure  that  the  resulting  shutdown  of 
transportation  does  not  result  in.  nor 
escalate  to,  a  situation  which  the  public 
refuses  to  countentmce. 

Second.  I  would,  of  course,  permit  the 
President  to  call  for  additional  time  at 
the  bargaining  table.  Many  Instances  will 
arise  where  the  vagaries  of  calendars  and 
of  argument  will  require  only  more  time 
to  resolve. 

Itilrd,  I  would  adopt  the  novel  sugges- 
tion put  forward  by  the  administration 
under  the  title  of  Final  Offer  Selection. 
ITiis  process,  not  yet  tried  anywhere  to 
my  knowledge,  holds  the  promise  of  elim- 
inating the  divlslveness  of  compulsory 
swbitratlon  while  providing  an  extremely 
strong  impetus  to  collective  bargaining, 
and  an  assurance  to  the  pubic  that  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute  will 
be  achieved.  What  this  proposal  pro- 
vides is  that,  after  the  parties  have  bar- 
gained to  their  best  ability,  each  puts 
forward  a  flnal  offer  which  constitutes  a 
complete  and  binding  agreement.  "Ilien 
one  and  only  one  of  these  offers  will  be 
selected,  complete  and  intact,  by  a  board 
composed  of  public  members.  The  essence 
of  this  procedure  is  that  each  party  is  in- 
duced, flrst,  to  resolve  as  many  issues  as 
possible  during  bargaining  and,  second, 
to  make  the  most  reasonable  possible 
final  bid  on  all  outstanding  issues.  For 
the  selection  board,  which  is  charged 
with  the  public  interest,  will  select  that 
final  offer  which  they  find  to  be  most 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
situation. 

In  addition,  I  imagine  that  there  are 
other  options  which  might  be  given  to  the 
President  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  his 
response.  However,  the  important  point 
is  that  the  administration  must  be  given 
the  power  to  deal  with  labor  disputes 
which  threaten  the  Nation,  to  deal  with 
them  fairly,  and  flrmly,  so  that  Congress 
does  not  have  to  be  involved  in  each  in- 
dividual dispute,  and  so  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  protected. 

The  three  major  points  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  embodied  in  legislation 
which  I  flrst  introduced  on  May  13,  1971, 
as  H.R.  8385.  I  am,  of  course,  extremely 
pleased  that  54  other  Members  of  this 
House,  frcwn  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
since  joined  in  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation.  These  additional  bills  include 
H.R.  9088  and  H.R.  9089,  introduced  on 
June  14;  HJl.  9571,  Introduced  on  July 
1;  and  three  additional  cosponsors  on 
the  bill  dropped  into  the  hopper  today. 

I  believe  this  legislative  proposal  has 
gained  broader  support  from  this  body 
than  any  other.  Naturally,  I  am  delighted 
that  our  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  begin  hear- 
ings on  this  important  subject  on  July 
27.  The  interests  of  all  the  pe<vle  will  be 
best  served  by  productive,  successful 
hearings  leading  to  sound  legislation. 

Mr.  McBIEVnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  among  the  cosponsors  of 
this  emergency  strike  legislation.  So  far, 
a  total  of  55  Members  representing  23 
States  have  Joined  in  cosponsorlng  this 
legislation  which  is  aimed  at  preventing 
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crippling     natianwlde     transportation 
strikes. 

This  legislation  has  wide  bipartisan 
support.  It  Is  simply  designed  to  offer 
solirtlons  to  labor-management  disputes 
within  the  transportation  industry  with- 
out the  need  for  congressional  interven- 
tion. 

Briefly,  the  legislation  allows  for  a  30- 
day  cooUng  off  period,  selective  strikes 
in  any  of  the  three  rail  reglrais  of  the 
Nation,  and  final  offer  selection,  all  at 
the  option  of  the  President. 

The  appealing  part  of  this  legislation 
is  that  It  is  a  compromise,  one  that  in- 
cludes the  best  and  more  realistic  pri>- 
vWons  of  the  various  measures  that  have 
been  referred  to  the  Involved  House 
committee. 

I  believe  this  is  good  legislation. 


July  15,  1971 


OESfERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
nay  special  order  today  with  reference  to 
the  need  for  emergency  strike  legislation 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPEAL  OP  AUTOMOBILE  EXCISE 
TAX 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Chambkrlaot)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  entire  Michigan  congressional 
delegation,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, has  joinUy  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  7-percent  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  passenger  automobUes.  A 
companion  bill  is  also  being  introduced 
today  in  the  other  body  by  Senators 
Robert  P.  Qripfin  and  Phild*  A.  Hart. 

This  united  action  reflects  the  belief 
that  to  end  this  tax  now  would  serve 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  spur  employ- 
ment, help  check  inflationary  pressures 
by  keeping  prices  down,  and  aid  in  mak- 
ing American  cars  competitive  with  for- 
eign imports. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  auto- 
mobile industry  sneezes,  the  economy 
catches  cold,  and  this  is  generally  true 
The  automobile  is  truly  the  bellwether 
for  the  economy.  This  is  apparent  when 
you  consider  that  one  out  of  every  six 
businesses  Is  automotive  related. 

Last  December,  it  will  be  recalled,  in 
one  of  Its  final  actions,  the  91st  Con- 
gress passed  the  Excise  Estate  and  Gift 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law 
91-614.  which  among  other  things  pro- 
vided for  a  gradual  phase  out  of  this  tax 
beginning  on  January  l,  1973,  with  total 
repeal  coming  on  January  1,  1982.  While 
encouraged  by  this  action,  I  nevertheless 
opposed  this  plan  for  such  a  drawn  out 
means  of  ending  what  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly branded  as  an  unftiir  tax. 

Last  year,  in  the  report  accompanying 
H.R.  19868,  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  of  Michigan  (Mrs 
ORirrrrHs).  and  I  joined  in  submitting 
separate  views  urging  that  scheduled 
reductions  in  the  auto  excise  tax  should 


not   be   postponed.    At   that   time   we 
argued: 

RaducUon  ttoA  r«p«kl  of  tbe  auto  tax  would 
provide  n««ded  atlmuliu  to  the  auto  manu- 
facturing Industry  and  to  tbe  entire  econ- 
omy which  1«  now  operating  at  depressed 
levels  .  .  .  Allowing  the  reductions  In  the 
auto  tax  to  take  effect  as  scheduled  would 
prove  of  Inestimable  value  In  sustaining  the 
economy  in  producing  dynamic  growth,  more 
Jobs,  and  higher  corporate  profits.  This  in 
turn  would  add  to  government  tax  revenues 
over  the  long  nui. 

The  weight  at  evidence  therefore  Is  strongly 
against  the  postponement  of  the  scheduled 
reductions  In  the  auto  tax.  These  reductions 
should  be  permitted  to  take  place  on  sched- 
ule. The  modest  ImmedUte  loss  of  revenue 
Involved  would  be  far  outbalanced  by  the 
equity  advantages  to  consimiers,  the  eco- 
nomic gains  of  getUng  the  economy  to  move 
ahead  and  the  overt  sign  that  the  Congress 
Intends  to  honor  Its  tax  pledges. 

Today,  these  views  remain  equally 
valid,  and.  in  fact,  the  economic  situa- 
tion prompts  us  to  urge  that  the  entire 
7  percent  tax  be  removed  effective  today. 
July  15,  1971. 

The  only  justification  offered  in  recent 
years  for  the  continuance  of  this  tax  has 
been  the  lu-gent  need  for  Federal  reve- 
nues. No  one  questions  the  need  for  tax 
revenues,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  need  more  money.  Although 
this  tax  is  expected  to  bring  in  approxi- 
mately $1.9  billion  during  fiscal  1972.  it 
is  certain  the  added  economic  stimulus 
that  would  fiow  from  the  repeal  of  this 
tax  would  generate  additional  tax  reve- 
nues so  that  the  net  loss  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  that. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  would  help  hold 
down  auto  price  increases  that  are  cer- 
tain to  come  and  would  therefore  be 
counterinflaUonary.  New  Federal  regu- 
lations and  equipment  mandated  to  pro- 
mote safety  and  control  pollution  are 
adding  to  new  car  costs.  The  repeal  of 
this  tax  would  cushion  the  inflationary 
impact  of  these  new  requirements.  In 
terms  of  the  consumer,  this  is  no  aca- 
demic question  since  excise  taxes  are 
known  to  be  especially  burdensome  to 
low-and  middle-Income  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ways  are  sought  to 
help  the  economy.  I  submit  that  the  long 
promised,  long  postponed  repeal  of  the 
auto  excise  tax  should  be  among  the  very 
first  items  of  consideration,  both  out  of 
fairness  and  because  of  the  important 
impact  that  such  action  would  have  on 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  another  matter  deserving  of 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  That  is,  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  time  we  reconsider  a  single, 
6-year  term  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  I  have  become 
persuaded  that  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  amend  the  Constitution  to  limit 
our  Presidents  to  a  single,  nonrenewable 
6-year  term  in  ofBce.  You  will  recall  that 
in  1947  Congress  passed  the  22d  amend- 
ment, ratified  in  1951,  to  limit  our  Presi- 
dents to  being  twice  elected  to  that  office. 
I  believe  passage  of  that  amendment  was 
wise,  both  for  the  sake  of  representative 
democracy  and  for  the  well-being  of  the 
man  who  must  shoulder  the  burdens  of 


that  office.  Yet,  our  experience  of  the  past 
20  years  suggests  to  me,  and  others  as 
well,  that  we  need  to  go  further. 

One  of  the  popular  ways  of  viewing  the 
President  is  to  think  of  him  as  a  leader 
who  wears  many  hats:  That  of  leader  of 
all  the  people,  that  of  administrative  head 
of  the  Government,  that  of  legislative 
leader,  that  of  chief  foreign  policymaker, 
that  of  Commander  in  Chief,  and  that 
of  party  leader.  In  considering  these 
multifarious  areas  of  re^jonaibility 
which  directly  affect  world  peace  and  the 
domestic  well-being  of  every  American 
citizen,  the  legitimate  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  a  President  can  de- 
vote the  fullest  measure  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  pressing  duties  of  state  if 
he  must  be  preoccupied  with  the  con- 
cerns of  reelection.  The  problem  has  been 
well  stated  by  former  Presidential  Assist- 
ant Jack  Valenti,  who  has  written: 

The  man  who  holds  that  office  has  to  deal 
with  pn>blems  so  monstrous,  so  disruptive, 
so  resistant  to  permanent  solution  that  the 
re-election  process  is  no  longer  sulUble.  The 
President  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  diverted 
from  his  hard  duties  and  even  harder  deci- 
sions by  the  so-called  normalcies  of  politics 
and  re-election. 

While  the  demands  on  the  modem 
Presidency  make  the  need  for  a  change 
in  election  procedure  that  much  more 
pressing,  interest  in  a  6-year  term  for 
the  Chief  Executive  actually  dates  back 
to  the  early  days  of  our  Republic.  Con- 
siderable discussion  of  a  6-year  term  took 
place  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787,  and  well  over  100  amendments 
have  been  offered  to  achieve  that  purpose 
since  the  Constitution  became  operative. 
During  his  Presidency,  Thomas  Jefferson 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  single  8- 
year  term,  while  Presidents  Jackson 
Polk.  William  Henry  Harrison.  Andrew 
Johnson.  Cleveland,  and  Taft,  at  one 
time  or  another,  advocated  the  6-year 
nonrenewable  term. 

In  1912.  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  a  single. 
6-year  term.  In  its  report  to  the  House! 
the  committee  stated: 

The  President  should  be  Ineligible  to  a 
second  term,  because  being  Ineligible  there 
wUl  be  no  temptation  Improperly  to  use  the 
powers  and  patronage  of  that  exalted  office. 

And  further: 

It  wlU  make  the  President  the  Chief  Kxecu- 
tlve  of  the  whole  people  and  not  the  leader 
of  a  mere  faction  or  the  chief  of  a  political 
party. 

Considering  4  years  an  inadequate  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  a  President  may 
act  to  realize  the  goals  of  the  platform 
on  which  he  was  elected,  the  committee 
felt  that  "6  years  coupled  with  the  free- 
dom frcHn  anxiety  for  reelection,  would 
give  sufficient  opportunity  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  properly  organize  his  administra- 
tion and  to  bring  about  real  accomplish- 
ments within  the  boimds  of  his  duties 
and  powers  under  the  Constitution."  In 
conclusion  the  committee  wrote : 

This  amendment.  If  submitted  and  ratified, 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  President:  will  remove  the 
temptation  to  buUd  up  a  political  machine 
by  the  abuse  of  patronage  and  power:  and 
will  save  the  President  from  the  humiliating 
necessity  of  going  to  the  stump  to  repel 
assaults  made  upon  him. 
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It  is  equally  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1913,  the  Senate  actually  approved  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  for 
a  6-year  term,  but  since  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  objected,  the  measure  died 
in  the  Hous^udiciary  Committee. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
have,  of  course,  increased  dramatically. 
If  there  were  reason  and  justification  for 
considering  such  a  course  of  action  al- 
most 60  years  ago,  how  much  more  justi- 
fied are  we  in  proposing  a  6 -year  term 
today  when  the  burdens  of  that  high 
office  have  multiplied  to  previously  un- 
imagined  complexity?  As  Washington 
Columnist  Marquis  Childs  has  written: 

The  difficulties  facing  a  President  today 
are  so  enormous,  so  complex,  so  riddled  with 
partisanship  that  no  Chief  Executive  can 
emerge  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  the 
prospect  of  a  majority  of  the  electorate. 

I  think  that  judgment  to  be  a  sound 
one.  The  reality  of  it  suggests  that  the 
President  would  be  better  able  to  direct 
his  energies  both  toward  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  his  programs  were  he  ac- 
corded a  longer  term  and  relieved  of  the 
partisan  political  concerns  involving  re- 
election to  office.  The  pressures  on  a 
President  are  tremendous.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  office  of  the  Presidency  be 
made  immune  to  the  legitimate  problems 
of  state,  but  I  do  think  that  removal  of 
the  concern  over  reelection  would  per- 
mit a  President  to  act  more  efficiently  in 
terms  of  what  is  best  for  the  country. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  proposal  for  a 
6-year  term  for  the  President  is  not  with- 
out risk  or  reasons  for  doubt,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  pertinent  questions  to  be 
considered  with  respect  to  any  new  limi- 
tations placed  upon  that  office.  But  we 
have  already  accepted  a  time  limitation 
with  the  passage  of  the  22d  amendment, 
and  arguments  against  creating  a  "lame 
duck"  Presidency  lose  much  of  their  va- 
lidity when  we  realize  that  a  President 
is  already  a  "lame  duck  '  for  his  entire 
second  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  6-year  term  is  no 
panacea,  for  there  are  none.  However, 
after  reflecting  on  the  matter  for  some 
time  I  am  satisfied  that  on  balance  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Consequently,  I 
am  introducing  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  single  6-year 
Presidential  term,  and  urge  that  this  pro- 
posal be  reconsidered  by  the  Congress: 

Joint  Resohttion 
Proixjslng  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  term 

of  office  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 

the  United  States 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (tico-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  ConstltuUon  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 

Section  1.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  six  years.  No  person  shaU  be 
eligible  for  election  for  more  than  one  term 
as  President  or  Vice  President.  A  person  who 
has  been  elected  as  Vice  President  for  any 
term  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  Presi- 
dent for  a  later  term.  A  person  who  has  been 


elected  as  Vice  President  for  any  term,  and 
who  during  that  term  has  succeeded  to  the 
office  at  President,  shall  be  ellglMe  for  elec- 
tion as  President  for  a  later  term. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  February  foUowlng  Its  ratification, 
except  that  this  article  shall  not  affect  the 
duration  of  the  term  of  office  of  President 
and  Vloe  President  In  which  such  day  occurs. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the 
States  by  the  CJongress. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Mn,LER)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
first  Rotary  Club  was  founded  in  Febru- 
ary 1905  by  Paul  Harris,  a  Chicago  lawyer 
with  just  three  members  and  developed 
into  Rotary  International  in  1922.  Today 
Rotary  Clubs  are  found  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  promoting 
understanding  between  the  business 
world. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Resolution  59  to  create 
a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment.  How- 
ever. I  will  support  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3 — Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment—for I  feel  that  Congress  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  this  area,  and  the  prob- 
lems are  of  sufficient  weight  to  require, 
initially,  joint  consideration  by  both 
bodies  of  Congress. 

Eventually,  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House — matched,  I  would  hope,  by  an 
equivalent  standing  committee  in  the 
other  body  of  Congress — ^will  be  sorely 
needed  to  forge  some  of  the  legislation 
providing  dehvery  systems  which  will  be 
needed  in  the  decades  ahead. 

I  am  not  thinking  in  terms  of  a  few 
years  or  even  a  decade  of  envirormiental 
therapy,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  take 
many  years  of  research  and  applied 
science  to  restore  clean  air,  with  a  prop- 
er balance  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxy- 
gen. Or  to  rescue  bodies  of  water  such  as 
Lake  Erie.  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  the 
Potomac  River  from  their  current  status 
and  return  them  to  a  state  when  they 
will  be  clean  enough  to  swim  in.  Or  to 
learn  how  to  dispose  of  our  solid  wastes 
and  our  chemical  and  radiological  poi- 
sons without  having  them  turn  up  to 
bedevil  our  children  and  grandchildren 
like  Biblical  plagues.  Or  to  learn  how  to 
control  insect  and  pismt  pests  without 
killing  our  wildlife  and  upsetting  our 
ecological  balances. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
problems,  eventually  I  believe  that  a 
single,  action-oriented  standing  commit- 


tee will  be  needed  if  Congress  is  to  take 
a  leadership  role  in  salvaging  our  nattiral 
environment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
initial  step  for  a  joint  committee  failed 
last  year  when  conferences  for  the  two 
bodies  could  not  even  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences on  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  situation  should 
develop  again,  the  House  should  be  pre- 
pared to  organize  itself  for  the  task. 

There  are  historians  who  believe  that 
the  20th  century  will  be  recalled  pri- 
marily as  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Others  believe  it  will  be  noteworthy  as 
that  point  in  time  when  man  was  first 
able  to  break  the  fetters  of  gravity  and 
travel  to  the  stars.  Still  others  are  of  the 
opinion  that  future  generations  will  re- 
gard genetic  and  medical  discoveries  as 
the  greatest  contribution  of  our  genera- 
tion to  the  mainstream  of  civilizaticHi. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  initiate,  in  this 
Congress,  a  distinction  which  would  be 
more  important  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind than  any  of  these  noble  tasks. 

We  can  become  that  generation  in 
which  the  men,  for  the  first  time,  are  wise 
enough  to  leave  the  earth,  its  waters,  and 
its  atmosphere  in  better  condition  than 
we  found  it. 


THE  PENTAGON-S  RESPONSE  TO 
THE  GAO  STUDY  ON  FUNDS  FOR 
VIETNAMIZATTON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Pentagon  responded  to  a  still  secret  GAO 
study,  reported  originally  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  stated  that  the  GAO 
had  been  unable  to  account  for  $1.7  bil- 
lion, meant  for  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram over  the  last  3  fiscal  years.  The 
Pentagon's  response  all  but  admitted 
that  Congress  does  not  have  sufficient 
data  to  rationally  determine  the  progress 
of  the  Vietnamization  program  on  which 
the  withdrawal  rate  of  U.S.  forces  partly 
depends. 

By  the  Defense  Department's  own  ad- 
missions it  does  not  know  the  total 
amoimt  spent  for  pacification  by  the  re- 
sponsible agency — Civil  Operations  and 
Rural  Envelopments  Support — CORDS — 
during  the  3-year  period,  or  the  Eunount 
spent  on  specific  programs,  or  who  got 
the  money  or  even  what  we  got  for  our 
money. 

The  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
auditing  for  these  programs  was  not 
done  within  CORDS,  but  wels  done  by 
each  service  independently  and  was  thus 
lost  within  their  overall  accounting  sys- 
tems. What  is  so  tragic  about  this  in- 
credible auditing  procedure  is  that  the 
money  spent  under  CORDS  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  whole  Vietnamizaticm 
policy.  Our  rate  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam is  based  in  part  on  the  success  of 
our  Vietnamizaticm  program.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  PentagcMi's  auditing  proce- 
dures we  are  simply  unable  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  over  $2  bil- 
lion spent  for  these  Vietnamization  pro- 
grams. 

Because  of  these  auditing  procedures 
the  Defense  Department  could  not  an- 
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swer  such  basic  questions  as  how  much 
money  was  spent  for  training  procrrams 
for  Vietnamese  National  Police,  or  how 
much  it  cost  to  provide  security  to  a  vil- 
lage and  the  surrounding  countryside. 

BInowing  how  much  money  was  spent, 
by  whom,  and  for  what  purposes  is  the 
mo6t  fundamental  prerequisite  for  effec- 
tive management  In  any  operation.  The 
question  now  becomes  what  we  can  and 
should  do  to  correct  this  obviously  un- 
desirable and  unnecessary  situation. 

Much  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  security  assistance 
to  Vietnam  is  military  assistance,  serv- 
ice funded— MASF.  In  fiscal  year  1972. 
about  $2  bOhoa  of  a  total  $2.5  billion 
program  Is  funded  in  the  military  service 
budgets.  The  principal  reason  for  trans- 
ferring military  assistance  to  Vietnam— 
and  Laos  and  Thailand— from  the  mili- 
tary assistance  appropriations  to  the 
military  functions  appropriations  was  to 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  respond 
to  combat  conditions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
It  afforded  the  advantages  of  common 
budgeting  where  large  numbers  of  U.S. 
forces  were  engaged  and  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  a  common  logistics  system. 

As  part  of  the  service  budgets,  the 
separate  Identity  of  funds  for  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  was  lost.  In 
response  to  a  question  raised  In  the  hear- 
ings on  the  1972  authorization  biU.  the 
Defense  Department  responded  that  "no 
separate  formal  accounting  system  exists 
for  free  world  forces  support  funds  in  the 
military  functions  appropriations,  nor  Is 
It  feasible  to  establish  such  a  system 
under  conditions  that  have  existed  and 
exist  today." 

Without  separate  accounting  for  Vlet- 
namizatlon.  It  Is  difficult  If  not  Impossible 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  previous  ex- 
penditiu-es  and  determine  future  fimd- 
Ing  requirements.  Moreover,  there  Is  no 
internal  management  discipline  to  as- 
sure that  these  funds  are  responsive  to 
program  obJecUves  and  that  there  is  no 
waste  and  graft. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  assert  Its 
control  of  the  funding  for  Vietnamlza- 
tion.  which  has  a  direct  impact  on  US. 
security  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia  and, 
perhaps  most  Important,  on  the  timing 
of  troop  withdrawals.  The  administra- 
tion's Vietnamlzatlon  program  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  avoid  the  scrutiny 
of  Congress.  This  can  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways : 

First,  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
should  hold  special  hearings  on  the 
progress  of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program, 
to  Include  a  critical  examination  of  past 
expenditures  and  results,  and  plans  for 
further  improvements  of  Vietnam's 
armed  forces.  These  hearings  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  portion  of  the  program 
funded  to  date  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  should  include  the  total 
program  regardless  of  how  It  is  funded. 

Second.  OAO  should  conduct  an  audit 
of  the  entire  program  to  date  and  make 
specific  recommendations  for  improving 
the  management  of  the  VietnamizaUon 
program. 

These  steps  will  permit  the  Congress 
to  obtain  the  visibility,  accountability 
and  control  needed  to  assure  that  the 
billions  spent  on  Vietnamlzatlon  are  not 
wasted  and  are  best  designed  to  enable 


the  Vietnamese  to  assume  the  full  bur- 
den of  their  own  security. 


REVENUE  SHARING  AND 
GOVERNMENTAL  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  disturbed  about  the 
present  state  of  their  Nation.  They  are 
worried  about  things  that  Americans  for 
many  generations  assumed  were  present: 
national  unity  and  political  stability. 
They  are  no  longer  confident  of  the  Na- 
tion's steady  progress,  and  many  feel 
that  the  United  States  has  slid  back- 
ward In  recent  years. 

They  are  losing  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  their  government  to  govern  and 
their  leaders  to  lead.  They  wcwider  if  their 
Nation  can  marshal  the  will  and  the 
way  to  meet  the  challenge  before  It. 

They  doubt  whether  their  govern- 
ment— In  Columbus,  Ind.,  or  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C. — is  resp<»islve.  whether  they 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  decision- 
making process,  whether  government  can 
meet  its  problems  before  they  occur  or 
merely  react  to  crises  after  they  occur. 

America's  federal  system  is  on  trial 
as  never  before.  The  challenge  Is  to  make 
government  work  better  to  make  it  more 
responsive,  more  efficient,  less  costly,  less 
confusing. 

The  challenge  to  the  federal  system 
is  to  search  for  solutions  to  Its  problems 
through  cooperation  among  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, while  avoiding  poor  adminis- 
tration, waste,  confusion.  Ineffectiveness, 
and  lessening  of  Individual  freedom. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  problems  are 
too  complex  to  be  solved  by  any  one  level 
of  government.  This  is  why  the  central 
domestic  concern  of  the  Congress  this 
year  has  been  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  reinvlgorate  the  federal  system.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  system  Is  not  work- 
ing as  well  as  it  should. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  federal 
system  has  been  a  remarkable  capacity 
to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  The 
rate  of  change  today  is  so  swift  that  we 
face  a  totally  different  magnitude  of 
problems.  The  old  policies  and  practices, 
that  suited  the  modest  requirements  of 
earlier  decades,  are  grossly  unsulted  to 
cope  with  the  urgent  challenges  before 
us.  The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are 
clearly  inadequate  for  the  stormy  future. 

I  believe  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  fate  of  the  American  federsd 
system  hangs  on  our  ability  to  change 
the  system  so  that  It  can  deal  with  our 
problems.  Without  such  changes,  the 
federal  system's  ability  to  meet  its  prob- 
lems will  remain  in  doubt. 

THK     rZDKKAL     IMBALANCI 

A  fundamental  cause  of  governmental 
crisis  is  an  imbalance  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Government  has  most 
of  the  resources  and  the  cities  and  States 
have  most  of  the  problems.  This  Imbal- 
ance must  be  righted  if  our  political  sys- 
tem is  to  prosi>er. 

The  Imbalance  is  both  economic  said 
political. 

A.    CCONOMIC 

The  fiscal  base  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  places  primary  reliance  on 


individual  and  corporate  income  taxes,  is 
strong  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  the 
economy  expands.  The  fiscal  base  of 
State  and  local  governments,  however, 
depends  principally  upon  property  and 
sales  taxes  to  finance  their  programs; 
this  base  does  not  have  the  same  strength 
or  capacity  for  growth. 

Statistics  on  this  fiscal  imbalance 
abound  and  are  alarming : 

First.  State  and  local  expenditures  are 
rising  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  rate  of 
growth  of  our  national  economy.  For 
example,  from  1955  to  1969,  State-local 
expenditures  rose  from  $39  billion  to  $134 
billion,  a  244-percent  increase,  while  our 
gross  national  product,  or  the  total  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  produced,  was 
rising  about  200  percent. 

Second.  In  the  two  decades  from  1950 
to  1970.  State-local  outlays  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  almost  doubled,  while  Feder- 
al outlays  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  rose 
less  than  40  percent. 

Third.  During  the  period  1959  to  1969. 
total  State  and  local  government  debt 
more  than  doubled,  increasing  from  $64 
billion  to  $133  billion,  while  the  public  or 
national  debt  increased  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

While  State  and  local  governments' 
expenditures  have  been  leaping  upward, 
tax  revenues  needed  to  make  ends  meet 
have  been  hard  to  obtain.  Each  year, 
four-fifths  of  the  States  enact  a  tax  in- 
crease of  some  SOTt.  There  have  been  450 
such  increases  since  1959.  In  1971,  Gover- 
nors brought  the  biggest  volimie  of  tax 
increase  proposals  in  history — over  $6 
billion  before  their  State  legislatures. 

Even  so,  17  States  still  lack  one  or  more 
of  the  leading  revenue  raisers:  A  general 
sales  tax,  an  individual  income  tax,  or  a 
corporate  income  tax.  Moreover,  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  has  estimated  that 
if  all  States  raised  revenue  in  relation  to 
their  personal  income  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  10  States  which  are  making  the 
greatest  revenue  effort,  they  would  raise 
an  additional  $18.6  billion  in  revenues. 

The  tax  revenue  situation  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  Just  the  opposite  of 
what  State  and  local  governments  have 
experienced.  Since  the  Korean  war,  the 
Federal  Government  has  cut  Its  income 
tax  five  times;  the  latest  cut  was  in  the 
form  of  a  $4  billion  business  tax  reduc- 
tion through  liberalized  depreciation 
rules  enacted  by  the  President  earlier  this 
year.  These  five  cuts  have  resulted  In  an 
estimated  $35  billion  in  tax  revenues 
foregone. 

As  Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of 
the  President's  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, has  so  aptly  put  It: 

Five  Income  tax  cuts  In  17  years  versus 
thoua»n<lB  of  property,  aalee.  excise  and  In- 
come tax  Increases  at  State  and  local  levels 
In  thoee  same  years.  Does  one  need  and  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  fiscal  mismatch  In  our 
Federalism  today? 

».    POUnCAL 

The  political  Imbalance  In  our  federal 
system  stems  from  the  fact  that  power 
has  gradually  become  centralized  In 
Washington,  D.C.  to  the  detriment  of 
effective  State  and  local  governments.  As 
President  Nixon  has  stated  In  his  last 
state  of  the  Union  address: 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  made  the  Federal 
Oovernment  so  strong  It  groiws  muscle-bound 
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and  the  States  and  localities  so  weak  they 
approach  Impotence. 

We  need  to  return  to  the  system  pur- 
posefully designed  by  our  Founding 
Fathers,  one  that  did  not  concentrate  all 
power  and  responsibility  at  one  level.  At 
present.  Federal  aids  to  State  and  local 
governments  weave  a  web  of  complexity 
and  regulations  that  places  those  govern- 
ments in  a  straitjacket.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  number  of  Federal  grant  au- 
thorizations to  States  and  localities  has 
tripled,  while  the  amount  involved  has 
more  than  quadrupled — from  $7.1  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $30  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  These  grants  have  provided 
many  benefits  for  the  States,  but  at  the 
cost  of  profoundly  reducing  the  ability 
of  those  States  to  solve  their  problems 
independent  from  Federal  intervention. 
Governors  and  mayors  have  inadequate 
administrative  authority  with  which  to 
handle  their  own  needs. 

The>'  have  sought  for  solutions  from 
within  the  present  system  of  centralized 
government.  But  because  of  the  political 
framework  in  which  they  work,  they  are 
forced  to  follow  the  complex  tangle  of 
Federal  guidelines  and  regulations, 
rather  than  themselves  making  the  im- 
portant decisions  which  affect  the  fu- 
tures of  their  States  and  cities. 

WHAT  TO   DO  ABOUT  THE   IMBALANCE 

The  primary  domestic  concern  of  this 
Congress  should  be  to  enact  a  remedy  for 
the  pervasive  imbalance  that  now  threat- 
ens our  Federal  system.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  run  soley  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  More  emphasis  must  be 
plau:ed  on  local  initiative  and  local  solu- 
tions to  local  problems;  the  increasing 
centrahzation  of  governmental  power, 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  resources 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments must  be  prevented.  The  burdens 
of  governing  are  simply  too  large  and  too 
complex  for  any  single  level  of  govern- 
ment to  handle  effectively  alone. 

Various  remedies  for  righting  the  im- 
balance of  power  and  resources  have 
been  proposed.  They  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  however,  and  the  task  at  hand 
is  to  find  the  right  "mix"  that  will  best 
invigorate  and  improve  State  and  local 
governments. 

Several  remedies  have  been  discussed : 

EXPAND   CATEGORICAL    GRANTS 

The  primary  vehicle  for  Federal  aids 
to  State  and  local  governments  is  cate- 
gorical grants  in  aid.  They  are  the  in- 
strument which  enables  the  Federal 
Government  to  carry  out  essential  na- 
tional goals  through  distribution  of 
funds— $30  billion  in  fiscal  1971— to  local 
administrators  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  parent  agency  in  Wash- 
ington. 

These  grants  are  proliferating  at  a 
rapid  rate.  According  to  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  E:xecutive  Reorga- 
nization, there  are  now  more  than  1,000 
cataloged  activities  administered  by  57 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  There 
are  so  many  of  these  programs  that  they 
have  to  be  listed  in  large  catalogs,  and 
there  are  so  many  catalogs  that  a  special 
catalog  of  catalogs  had  to  be  published. 

Though  they  assist  in  the  meeting  of 
national  economic  and  social  goals,  grant 


programs  have  several  limitations,  re- 
cently brought  out  in  congressional  testi- 
mony by  Walter  Heller  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  ConnaJly: 

First.  They  support  narrow  func- 
tions— education,  health,  highways — 
rather  than  general  State  and  local  en- 
terprise. Yet,  a  general  strengthening  of 
that  enterprise  is  important  to  the 
health  of  our  federal  system. 

Second.  Rigorous  Federal  standards 
associated  with  grants  have  improved 
the  quality  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, but  not  its  vitality  and  decision- 
making capacity. 

Third  Partly  because  Federal  aids  are 
selective  in  their  impact,  they  have  led 
to  distinct  disparities  m  the  quality  of 
different  services,  evidenced  by  our  ex- 
cellent highways  system  and  our  poor 
garbage  collection  facilities. 

Fourth.  They  require  a  cumbersome 
Federal  approval  pnxjess,  which  rewards 
recipients  who  learn  to  manipulate  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  rather  than  those 
who  most  need  the  money. 

Fifth.  Under  categorical  grants.  State 
and  local  priorities  can  easily  be  dis- 
torted, especially  by  the  provision  which 
requires  the  use  of  local  money  to  match 
Federal  grants. 

Sixth.  They  make  it  difficult  for  the 
electorate  to  hold  specific  local  officials 
accountable  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  given  project. 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  Advisory  Com- 
sion  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
concluded  in  a  study  of  grant  expendi- 
tures that  they  have  had  an  insignificant 
impact  on  equalizing  the  striking  differ- 
ences in  both  needs  and  revenue-gather- 
ing capacities  between  various  units  of 
government. 

Merely  to  expand  the  categorical  point 
system,  as  some  advocate,  would  exacer- 
bate an  approach  which  is  not  working 
as  well  as  it  should,  needs  reform  and 
restructuring,  and  imposes  too  much 
Federal  control. 

Rather  than  a  bundle  of  good  inten- 
tions wrapped  up  in  a  ball  of  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  what  is  needed  is  an  im- 
proved delivery  system  which  insures 
that  grant  administration  achieves  the 
following :  Promotion  of  better  adminis- 
tration and  more  effective  planning,  im- 
proved program  coordination,  elimina- 
tion of  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
programs,  and  the  promotion  of  economy 
and  efficiency  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  achievement  of  program 
goals. 

Any  effort  to  right  the  present  imbal- 
ance in  the  federal  systems  should  rec- 
ognize the  important  role  of  Federal 
categorical  grants.  The  danger  is  to  rely 
exclusively  on  them.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  many  think  that  the  solution 
to  every  problem  is  a  categorical  grant 
program.  What  we  need  is  a  better  "mix" 
of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

FEDERALIZATION    OF    WELFARE 

Assisting  States  and  localities  by  ab- 
sorbing their  welfare  cost  burden  is  an- 
other proposal  mentioned  by  those  trying 
to  right  the  imbalance  in  our  federal 
system. 

The  concept  of  federalizing  welfare  is 
not  very  clearly  defined.  In  its  simplest 
form,  federalization  would  mean  that  the 


Federal  Government  would  take  over 
State  and  local  welfare  programs  and 
absorb  their  total  costs,  thus  saving  State 
and  local  governments  $4.7  billion  in  as- 
sistance payments  plus  another  $0  4  bil- 
lion w^hich  is  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
administering  present  programs. 

As  a  practical  matter,  however.  It  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  such  a  simple  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  present  welfare  programs 
could  occur.  Though  welfare  guidelines 
are  spelled  out  In  Federal  legislation,  ben- 
efit levels  EUid  eligibility  requirements  are 
still  largely  a  matter  of  State  determina- 
tion. So  Federal  takeover  would  require 
the  operation  of  a  collection  of  diverse 
programs  which  have  been  designed  by 
individual  States.  In  addition,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  justify  full  Federal  funding 
of  programs  providing  widely  divergent 
assistance  levels  not  necessarily  consist- 
ent with  actual  variations  in  living  costs 
from  State  to  State. 

Federalization  of  welfare,  however,  can 
also  mean  some  type  of  restructuring  of 
present  welfare  programs  which  would 
increase  the  Federal  involvement  and  re- 
sult in  some  savings  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Such  is  the  case  In  the  wel- 
fare reform  measure,  HJR.  1.  that  re- 
cently passed  the  House.  It  contains  a 
"hold  harmless"  provision  whereby  a 
State's  welfare  expenditures  after  1971, 
should  it  desire  to  supplement  Federal 
benefits  in  order  to  maintain  present  as- 
sistance levels,  would  not  exceed  the  1971 
level  because  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  for  the  supplement.  In  addi- 
tion, all  States  could  save  the  full  amount 
of  their  current  administrative  costs 
smce  the  Federal  Government  would,  if 
the  State  wished,  administrate  State 
supplemental  payments  without  charg- 
ing the  States  any  f)art  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs  involved.  Enactment  of  this 
welfare  reform  measure  is  estimated  to 
result  in  State  and  local  savings  on  wel- 
fare expenditures  of  $1.64  billion  in  fiscal 
1973.  including  $8.6  million  in  Indiana. 

This  method  of  welfare  federalization 
does  have  its  shortcomings,  however. 

First.  Such  a  means  of  providing  fiscal 
relief  for  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  an  ineffective,  uneconomical 
way  of  achieving  that  end.  It  would  seem 
necessary  that  a  Federalized  welfare  pro- 
gram Introduce  some  measure  of  uni- 
formity into  the  levels  of  assistance  pro- 
vided In  different  States. 

If  a  uniform  level  is  established  at  a 
relatively  low  point,  the  amount  of  fiscal 
relief  achieved  Is  minimal  since  most 
States  would  be  required  to  provide  sub- 
stantial supplementation  In  order  to 
maintain  recipients  at  ciurent  assistance 
levels.  If  a  relatively  high  uniform  Fed- 
eral assistance  level  Is  established,  most 
of  current  State  costs  will  be  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  the  total 
Federal  cost  will  far  exceed  the  amount 
of  fiscal  reUef  since  substantial  expendi- 
tiu-es  will  be  Involved  in  making  the 
higher  assistance  payments  in  States 
which  now  provide  low  or  moderate  levels 
of  assistance.  For  example,  under  the 
House-passed  measiu-e.  $3.4  billion  in 
Federal  money  would  be  spent  to  achieve 
fiscal  relief  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  only  $1.2  billion.  This  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  provide  only  a  modest 
amount  of  fiscal  reUef . 
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Second.  Welfare  federallsation  does  not 
necesBarily  result  in  providing  flsoal  re- 
lief to  those  States  which  are  most  tn 
need  of  it.  Benefits  to  the  States  would 
be  unevenly  distributed  and  would  not 
match  population  distribution,  welfare 
caseload  distribution,  or  distribution  of 
Federal  welfare  payments  under  current 
law.  As  Secretary  Connally  pointed  out 
In  recent  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

».  "6fl  percent  of  the  money  would  go  to 
the  10  rlcbeet  states,  with  33  percent  of  the 
populaUon,  axul  only  a  percent  of  the  money 
would  go  to  the  10  poorest  states,  with  16 
percent  of  the  population. 

b.  New  York  and  California  alone  would 
receive  40  percent  of  the  assistance,  yet  they 
have  only  about  19  percent  of  all  the  people 
In  the  country." 

Third.  The  Nation's  cities,  which  are 
often  oonsldeTed  to  be  most  in  need  of 
funds,  would  be  helped  very  litUe  under 
welfare  federalization.  County  and  city 
governments  aboorb  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  State  and  local  welfare  costs, 
and  only  six  of  the  Nation's  43  largest 
cities  would  receive  any  fiscal  relief  from 
this  proposal. 

Regardless  of  these  shortcomings,  it  Is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
Congress  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
partial  federalization  combined  with  wel- 
fare reform.  H.R.  1  is  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection, and  one  that  I  support.  Federali- 
zation of  welfare  costs  could  enable 
States  and  localities  to  direct  their  scarce 
financial  resources  toward  other  pressing 
needs  and  protect  them  against  future 
increases  bi  welfare  costs  which  might 
offset  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
more  direct  forms  of  fiscal  relief. 

TAX    CRZDITS 

Another  proposed  aid  to  our  cities  and 
States  would  allow  taxpayers  to  credit 
some  portion  of  their  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes  against  their  Federal  income 
tax. 

This  proposal  must  be  rejected,  largely 
because  of  its  perverse  distributional  ef- 
fects, both  between  States  and  between 
States  and  localities. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  tax  credit 
approach  is  to  encourage  the  maximum 
use  of  personal  and  progressive  income 
tax  systems  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Eleven  States  currently  do  not  have  such 
a  system,  and  others  make  minimal  use 
of  it. 

Contrary  to  the  stated  intention,  how- 
ever, the  impact  of  such  a  tax  credit 
would  not  be  to  augment  State  and  local 
treasuries,  but  would  merely  provide  tax 
relief  to  individuals  from  the  payment 
of  existing  State  and  local  income  taxes. 

The  distribution  of  this  relief  would  be 
quite  inequitable.  There  would  be  no  re- 
lief whatever  to  individuals  living  in 
States  which  do  not.  or  in  some  cases 
constitutionally  cannot,  Impose  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax.  For  those  individ- 
uals who  would  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  credit,  greater  benefits 
would  be  realized  by  high-income  indi- 
viduals, frequently  living  in  richer  States, 
whereas  lower  Income  individuals  would 
receive  very  little  relief.  The  administra- 
tion has  calculated  that  over  42  percent 
of  the  fiscal  relief  from  such  a  plan  would 
go  to  the  10  richest  States  and  only  about 
9  percent  to  the  10  poorest  States. 
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An  addltloaal  disadvantage  of  the  tax 
credit  approach  is  that  it  would,  with 
existing  tax  structures,  channel  90  per- 
cent of  the  aid  to  States,  leaving  10  per- 
cent for  local  governments.  Elven  assum- 
ing State  legislatures  do  take  actions 
imposing  State  income  tcuces  or  increas- 
ing existing  levies,  it  is  not  known 
whether  State  ofOcials  would  pass  on  any 
portion  of  their  increased  revenues  to 
needy  urban  and  county  governmental 
units.  Moreover,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
localities  to  ever  receive  substantial  as- 
sistance from  tax  credits  because  of  their 
infrequent  use  of  an  income  tax  and 
their  dependence  on  sales  and  property 
taxes. 

FKOKRAI,     TAX     KXDOCTION 

A  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  would, 
like  a  tax  credit,  supposedly  make  more 
of  the  country's  tax  base  available  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  tap. 

This  proposal  is  subject  to  many  of  the 
same  criticisms  that  apply  to  the  tax 
credit  scheme,  especially  because  of  its 
bias  in  favor  of  the  wealthy  States,  where 
citizens  would  gain  more  from  a  per- 
centage reduction  in  their  Federal  tax 
load  than  would  poorer  States. 

Furthermore,  the  tax  cut  would  only 
compound  the  structural  problem  under- 
lying much  of  the  current  fiscal  crisis  of 
local  and  State  government.  For.  In  ef- 
fect, it  would  cut  back  the  flow  of  reve- 
nue from  the  efficient,  growth -sensitive 
Federal  Income  tax  system  with  no  real 
assurances  that  State  and  local  levies 
would  be  increased.  If  they  were  in- 
creased, it  would  be  apt  to  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  increased  dependence  on  in- 
efficient sales  and  property  taxes,  a  de- 
pendency that  should  be  reduced.  Those 
jurisdictions  unable  to  Implement  higher 
taxes  would  not.  of  course,  receive  any 
direct  assistance  from  this  approach. 

AID    TO    Crms    AND    COUNTIES     ONLY 

Two  proposals  directed  toward  relief 
of  the  cities'  financial  plight  have  recent- 
ly been  put  forward. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  prepar- 
ing a  3-  to  7-year,  $3.5  billion  plan 
of  aid  to  cities  and  counties  to  assist 
them  in  meeting  their  regiilar  expenses. 
Its  major  features,  though  not  yet  clear- 
ly defined,  are  identified  In  a  National 
Journal  article  of  July  10: 

1.  Aid  would  be  funneled  directly  to  eligi- 
ble units  Of  local  governments.  States  would 
not  be  assisted  under  the  Justification  that 
they  wUl  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  the 
welfare  reform  plan  Just  passed  by  the 
House. 

2.  Communities  would  have  to  show  a  need 
for  the  additional  Federal  aid.  "Need"  could 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  low-income 
residents. 

3.  All  the  new  aid  would  be  funneled  Into 
specific  purposes  such  as  law  enforcement 
and  sanitation.  Use  of  the  funds  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  capital  construction  and 
reduction  of  the  municipal  debt,  would  be 
prohibited. 

4.  The  plan  would  be  funded  annually  at 
a  level  set  by  Congress. 

A  related  effort  to  aid  municipalities 
only  is  the  Urban  Development  Bank— 
Urbank.  Urbank  would  be  a  Government- 
aided  private  institution  which  would 
lend  to  all  municipalities  at  one  rate 
for  all  borrowers,  regardless  of  their  size 
and  credit  rating.  The  loan  would  be 


tax  exempt  and  the  rate  lower  than  the 
municipalities  would  have  to  pay  in  cur- 
rent markets,  where  they  receive  second- 
class  treatment  relative  to  corporate  bor- 
rowers, xsa.  Treasury  losses  would  be 
avoided  through  annual  congressional 
appropriations  and  taxes  on  the  Urbank 
bonds. 

The  Urbank  proposal  suffers  from  the 
disadvantage  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
facilities  desired  and  constructed  would 
be  greater  than  under  a  form  of  fiscal 
relief  not  involving  loans,  because  of  the 
interest  cost  on  the  loans. 

The  Mills  plan  has  the  possible  defect 
that,  if  the  aid  allocation  is  based  only 
on  the  number  of  low-income  residents, 
the  centra]  cities  tax  efforts  will  not  be 
given  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
Since  central  cities  have  a  tax  effort  that 
is  three  and  a  half  times  greater,  on  the 
average,  than  the  more  affluent  commu- 
nities, its  inclusion  in  a  "need"  formula 
would  seem  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  effi- 
cient distribution  of  funds. 

Both  the  Mills  and  the  Urbank  pro- 
posals share  additional  faults: 

First.  The  manner  in  which  fiscal  re- 
lief is  offered  is  not  unlike  the  present 
categorical  grant  programs,  whose  defi- 
ciencies have  been  discussed  earlier. 

Second.  They  are  both  stopgap  meas- 
ures that  do  not  offer  comprehensive, 
long-term  plans  for  fiscal  relief.  Yet.  a 
totally  new  structure  of  Federal  assist- 
ance Is  needed,  one  that  rests  on  a  coor- 
dinated effort  at  all  levels  of  government 
and  on  an  agreement  to  divide  revenues 
equitably  on  an  automatic,  rather  than 
annually  reviewed,  basis. 

Third.  State  governments  are  frozen 
out  of  both  proposals.  If  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  is  to  be  reconstituted,  how- 
ever, the  States  have  to  be  involved  in 
some  way.  Otherwise,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  dealing  with  thou- 
sands of  units  of  local  government,  a 
gargantuan  and  Inefficient  practice. 

Fourth.  They  discriminate  against  the 
nonurban  poor,  perhaps  under  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  most  or  even  a  good 
portion  of  the  poor  reside  in  central 
cities.  This  is  not  the  case.  Of  the  24  mil- 
lion Americans  below  the  poverty  line  in 
1969,  only  33  percent  lived  in  central 
cities  and  almost  50  percent  in  nonmet- 
ropolitan  towns  and  rural  areas,  where 
their  contribution  to  the  tax  base  used 
by  State  and  local  governments  was 
minor. 

ounaAL  axvxNTTx  bhakikg 

FlnaUy,  there  is  the  proposal  for  right- 
ing the  imbalance  in  the  Federal  system 
by  a  program  of  general  revenue  sharing. 
It  would  operate  in  this  maimer: 

First.  A  modest  portion  of  the  Federal 
income  tax  base  would  be  earmarked  for 
general  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  portion  would  be  about  1 
percent  of  the  tax  base,  or  about  |5  bil- 
lion, and  would  increase  in  dollar  amount 
as  the  economy  grows,  thus  causing  tax 
receipts  to  grow. 

Second.  The  revenues  so  shared  would 
be  distributed  to  each  State,  city,  and 
county  in  as  fair  and  equitable  a  man- 
ner as  is  possible.  The  allocation  would 
be  made  according  to  precise  formulas 
based  on  revenue  effort,  contained  in 
the    Federal   statute.    Each    State    and 
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locality  would  receive  revenue-sharing 
money  in  addition  to  any  benefits  it  is 
now  obtaining  from  the  Government. 

Third.  The  States  and  localities  re- 
ceiving the  money  would  make  the  de- 
cisions as  to  which  purposes  the  funds 
should  be  directed  toward. 

Fourth.  Financial  reporting  to  the 
Treasury  would  be  required  merely  to 
assure  that  the  money  is  being  spent  for 
a  lawful  governmental  purpose  and  in  a 
nondiscriminatory  manner. 

Revenue  sharing,  supported  by  77  per- 
cent of  the  public  in  a  recent  Gallop  poll, 
is  superior  to  any  of  the  other  remedies 
presented  because  it  offers  more  than 
just  fiscal  relief.  By  shifting  decision- 
making authority  to  State  and  localities, 
it  combines  economic  resources,  in  the 
form  of  the  shared  revenues,  with  polit- 
ical authority,  thus  taking  a  significant 
step  toward  correcting  the  political  im- 
balance that  currently  plagues  our  fed- 
eral system.  It  offers  a  return  to  fed- 
eralism as  it  was  envisaged  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

Its  additional  advantages  are  these : 

First.  It  ties  the  future  development 
of  State  and  local  revenues  to  economic 
growth,  something  tax  credits  and  tax 
reductions  do  not  do.  It  taps  the  greatest 
actual  and  potential  source  of  govern- 
mental revenue:  The  individual  income 
tax. 

Second.  It  complements  categorical 
aids  by  strengthening  the  whole  level  ol 
State  and  local  government,  rather  than 
just  specific  services  they  provide. 
Through  local  decisionmaking,  it  en- 
ables local  officials  to  improve  social 
services  such  as  street  lighting  and  fire 
protection  that  do  not  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Third.  It  can  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  reducing  fiscal  disparities 
among  the  States,  a  problem  not  re- 
solved by  remedies  such  as  Urbank  and 
categorical  grants.  The  disparities  are 
great:  Per  capita  incomes  and  revenues 
in  the  five  richest  States  are  about  twice 
what  they  are  in  the  five  poorest  States 
Yet,  as  a  percentage  of  income,  tax  rev- 
enues averaged  only  30  percent  more  in 
the  five  highest  than  in  the  five  lowest 
States,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poor  SUtes  are  getting  a  far  leaner  diet 
of  governmental  services  for  their  tax 
pains. 

Under  a  revenue-sharing  formula  of 
per  capita  distribution  based  on  State 
populaUon  and  revenue  effort,  these  dis- 
parities would  be  significantly  reduced 
Moreover,  the  ratio  of  Federal  aid  to 
fiscal  relief  for  the  SUtes  would  be  1-1 
or  $5  billion  to  $5  billion,  a  far  better  ra- 
tio than  would  be  the  case  under  federal- 
ization of  welfare,  where  |1  of  Federal 
aid  does  not  mean  |l  of  fiscal  relief. 

Fourth.  Revenue  sharing  responds  to 
tlie  plight  of  our  central  cities,  while  not 
excluding  aid  to  our  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  According  to  economist  Walter 
HeUer.  distribution  of  the  local  revenue 
share  on  the  basis  of  a  locaUty's  revenue 
effort  has  been  shown  to  result  In  a  larger 
per  capita  share  to  the  core  cities  than 
to  other  local  units. 

Fifth.  Ad<H>tlon  of  general  revenue 
sharing  would  serve  the  Interests  of  a 
progressive  tax  system.  It  would  put  the 


claims  of  State  and  local  government  on 
the  growth  of  a  progressive  Income  tax 
ahead  of  the  claims  for  further  tax  re- 
ductions. Additionally,  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  should  provide,  as  most  of  those 
plans  circulating  now  do,  for  an  incentive 
for  the  States  to  make  greater  use  of  a 
progressive  income  tax  system,  thus  re- 
ducing their  use  of  Inequitable  sales  and 
property  taxes. 

Revenue  sharing  has  not  been  uni- 
versally welcomed.  Chairman  Mills  has 
referred  to  it  as  "the  most  dangerous 
proposal  that  has  ever  been  invented." 
Some  of  its  alleged  "dangers"  are  these: 

First.  It  separates  the  resporislbility  for 
taxing  from  the  act  of  spending,  thereby 
dismantling  the  present  fiscal  control 
system. 

This  charge  beUes  the  fact  that  the  de- 
cision to  share  Federal  revenue  is  itself  a 
spending  decision.  Regardless  of  this 
issue,  however,  it  should  be  realized  that 
fiscal  controls  would  be  sharper  at  the 
local  budgetary  level,  where  elected  of- 
ficials would  be  accountable  for  use  of 
the  revenues,  than  they  are  now  vmder 
the  categorical  grant  system,  with  its 
1,000  spigots  of  Federal  funds.  The  con- 
trol factor  would  be  merely  shifted,  not 
lost. 

Second.  There  are  more  pressing  ex- 
penditure requirements.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  revenue  to  share. 

As  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  pointed  out  last 
year,  revenue  sharing  rates  a  top  budg- 
etary priority  since  it  both  deals  with 
national  problems  and  serves  to  strength- 
en the  State  and  local  governments  that 
must  handle  them.  Moreover,  the  na- 
tional interest  in  a  renewed  federalism 
exists  independent  from  the  state  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  is  not  contingent  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  fiscal  divi- 
dend. 

Third.  Revenue  sharing  will  expand 
the  infiuence  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  State  and  local  governments. 

The  present  aid  system  already  in- 
volves extensive  Federal  infiuence.  with 
its  myriad  regulations  and  restrictions. 
Besides,  political  realities  will  hold  the 
revenue-sharing  level  far  below  that  nec- 
essary to  free  State  and  local  officials 
from  dependence  on  their  own  resources. 
One  of  my  colleagues  has  estimated  that 
shared  Federal  revenues,  under  any  of 
the  proposed  plans,  would  not  amount 
to  more  than  8  percent  of  local  revenues. 

Fourth.  State  and  local  modernization 
should  be  reqxiired  before  Federal  reve- 
nues are  gratuitously  distributed. 

There  is  no  denying  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  area,  and  I  shall 
touch  upon  this  issue  later  in  my  state- 
ment. It  would  be  coimterproductive  to 
the  cause  of  improved  federalism,  how- 
ever, if  every  State  was  required  to  put 
its  house  in  perfect  order  before  it  re- 
ceived a  penny  of  shared  revenues.  The 
primary  goal  of  revenue  sharing  is  the 
redressing  of  the  fiscal  and  political  im- 
balance between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  50  State-local  fiscal  sys- 
tems, and  it  should  not  be  expected  to 
cure  all  the  ills  of  our  federal  system. 

Fifth.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  haphazard 
allocation  of  assistance  to  everycme  re- 
gardless of  need. 


The  allocation  of  funds  imder  all  of 
the  various  revenue-sharing  plans  is  to 
be  according  to  a  carefully  established 
formula,  refiecting  differences  in  need. 
The  only  automatic  feature  of  many  of 
the  proposals,  including  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Senator  Mitskie,  is  the 
total  stun  involved,  since  it  is  geared  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  tax  income  from 
Federal  tax  returns.  This  approach  re- 
moves revenue  sharing  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  annual  congressional  ap- 
propriations process,  an  insulation  that 
is  critically  needed  if  State  and  local  of- 
ficials are  to  be  able  to  plan  in  advance 
for  resource  use. 

Additional  safegtiards  and  incentives 
should  be  combined  with  revenue  sharing 
to  assure  its  maximum  impact  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Added  qualifications  are 
present  in  the  proposal  of  Senator 
MusKiE  and  the  bill  jointiy  drafted  by 
Congressman  Rextss  and  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, and  should  be  present  in  any 
revenue-sharing  bill  enacted.  Some  of 
them  are  these: 

Nondiscrimination  safeguards.  Use  of 
the  shared  revenues  to  perpetuate  dis- 
criminatory practices  should  be  pro- 
hibited. In  addition  to  using  the  sanc- 
tions in  Federal  civil  rights  legislation. 
States  should  be  required  to  set  forth 
State  and  local  spending  plans  and  to 
certify  their  compliance  with  Federal 
statutes  in  advance  of  receipt  of  funds 
each  year.  Individuals  should  also  have 
the  right  to  bring  suit  for  noncompli- 
ance. 

Local  pass-through  formula.  A  State 
should  get  a  10-percent  bonus  in  its  por- 
tion of  the  revenue-sharing  pot  if  it  sits 
down  and  negotiates  an  agreement  with 
a  representative  number  of  coimty  and 
city  governments  determining  the  share 
of  funds  to  be  passed  through  to  locali- 
ties and  the  local  distribution  of  these 
funds. 

State  income  tax  incentive.  A  State's 
income  taxes  should  either  be  counted 
twice  in  the  national  distribution  for- 
mula after  a  certain  date — July  1,  1974, 
in  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill,  or,  a  State's 
yearly  revenue-sharing  allocation  should 
be  increased  by  10  percent  of  the  amount 
it  collected  in  income  taxes  the  preced- 
ing year. 

Federal  collection  of  State  income 
taxes.  A  further  Incentive  to  a  State's 
adoption  of  an  income  tax  should  be  au- 
thorization for  Federal  collection  of 
those  taxes,  thus  saving  the  States  the 
considerable  administrative  burden  and 
cost  of  collection.  If  Federal  collection 
was  authorized  on  the  condition  that 
State  taxes  be  set  at  a  "piggyback"  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  tax  Uability,  the 
Interests  of  State  fiscal  relief  and  pro- 
gressive tax  systems  would  be  served  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

General  revenue  «>i*ring  js  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  economic  and 
political  plight  d  our  States  and  locali- 
ties. But  it  Is  not  a  panacea,  and  ft  must 
be  combined  with  categorical  grants  and 
other  techniques  if  it  Is  to  succeed  In 
achieving  its  goals  of  fiscal  relief  and 
improved  federalian. 
■■Fouc  or  aran  akd  local  oonaumxim 

It  must  also  be  combined  with  a  thor- 
ough reform  of  State  and  local  govern- 
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mcDts.  Without  reform,  revenue  «hi>.r»"e 
will  only  underwrite  political  systems 
badly  in  need  of  change  and  revitallza- 
tion.  The  illogical  and  complex  structure 
of  State  and  local  governments  confuses 
most  citizeos.  Local  officials  and  State 
executives  enter  ofBce  with  high  hopes 
and  sweeping  aspirations.  But,  once  they 
have  taken  office,  they  discover  their 
power  to  provide  effective  leaderehip  is 
often  inadequate. 

Despite  their  abilities  and  aspirations, 
which  are  often  commendable,  they  lack 
the  proper  tools  for  resp<Hisive  and  effi- 
cient government.  The  Congress  must  en- 
courage the  States  to  provide  the  effec- 
tive tools  of  government. 

Evidence  of  the  need  for  these  tools 
abounds.  Regarding  State  governments, 
the  OcHnmittee  for  Economic  Develt^- 
ment — CED — compiled  in  1967  a  list  of 
outmoded  structures  that  has  changed 
little: 

Only  a  haJwUul  of  states  likv«  adopted  new 
conetltutlona  since  1946.  including  recently 
admitted  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Most  were 
drafted  In  the  ivth  century,  including 
Indiana's. 

Over  half  the  leglslaturea  stai  meet  In 
regular  seaaloc  only  once  every  two  years, 
and  time  limits  of  40  to  195  days  are  Imposed 
in  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

iiany  legislatures  are  unwleldly  In  size. 
I^es  than  half  of  the  lower  chambers  have 
fewer  than  100  members. 

Only  half  a  dozen  states  give  their  gover- 
nors the  means  for  exercising  administrative 
authority  commensurate  with  their  respon- 
sibility. 

Independent  d^>artmenta.  agencies,  boards, 
and  commissions  abound.  Inhibiting  most 
governors. 

Almost  half  the  sutes  deny  their  gov- 
ernors a  second  or  third  consecutive  term, 
reducing  gubernatorial  ability  to  provide 
poimcal  as  well  as  administrative  leader- 
ship. 

Staff  asslsunoe.  both  gubernatorial  and 
legislative,  is  usually  Inadequate  and  occa- 
sionally non-ezlstent. 

Ix)cal  govenunents  are  plagued  by  both 
poorly  functioning  State  governments  as 
well  as  their  own  Inefficiencies.  Most  of 
the  metropolitan  problems  are  soluble 
only  with  the  help  of  State  action:  Re- 
strictions upon  the  debt  and  taxing  capa- 
cities of  local  government,  annexation 
procedures,  zoning  powers,  building  and 
housing  codes,  to  name  a  few. 

Ix>cal  governments'  own  problems  have 
recenUy  been  described  by  Journalist 
liiaz  Frankel: 

There  are  more  than  80.000  units  of  local 
gorenunant  In  the  United  States — a  1.000  of 
them  Jviggllng  the  affairs  of  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  that  house  80  percent  of  the 
population.  That  works  out  to  an  average 
of  01  governments  for  the  typical  metropoli- 
t»h  ■!••.  .  .  .  including  12  school  dlstricto. 
13  municipalities,  7  townships  and  16  special 
districts  that  run  the  water  supply,  treat 
the  sewage  or  provide  some  other  service. 

Counties  and  school  districts  In  this  tangle 
azerdse  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the 
sutaa  and  thsrafore  dovetail  across  the  map 
in  Jigsaw  pattern.  AU  the  other  units  of  local 
government  have  aprung  up  in  random  and 
overlapping  profusion. 

lM>eal  cOee  holders  can  rarely  find  enough 
money  or  authority  in  their  slender  Jurisdic- 
tions to  mi  even  the  most  elementary  needs 
of  the  dtiaens.  Most  of  the  thousands  of  local 
gownmenta  can  neither  attract  nor  afford 
the  expertise  and  admlnUtraUve  skills  they 
so  plainly  lack. 


These  brief  descriptions  of  the  handi- 
caps imder  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments operate  show  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral Incentives  to  reform  these  proce- 
diues.  Otherwise,  revenue  sharing  could 
become  a  constant  flow  of  money  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  that  would  not  buy 
anything  for  the  national  interest.  The 
Federal  Government  has  the  same  obliga- 
tion to  help  provide  them  as  It  does  to 
establish  standards  for  pollution  control, 
social  security,  and  welfare.  In  all  these 
areas,  including  governmental  reform, 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people  is 
at  stake. 

The  Federal  revenue-sharing  dollar 
should  be  used,  then,  to  induce  structural 
reform  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government,  above  all,  reforms  that 
would  produce  a  genuine  and  demo- 
cratic sharing  of  burdens.  Such  an  in- 
duconent  is  contained  in  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  I  have  Introduced,  whereby 
States  qualify  for  the  fimds,  in  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  years  of  the  program, 
by  preparing  a  master  plan  and  timetable 
for  modernizing  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. A  suggested  "checklist"  of  reforms 
is  a  part  of  the  bill  and  is  attached  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

CONCLUSION 

If  the  crucial  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  our  central  government  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  is  to 
be  resolved,  it  will  have  to  Involve  co- 
operative and  concentrated  action  at  all 
three  of  these  levels.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  alone  cannot  resolve  this  issue 
by  the  mere  pumping  of  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  pipeline  via  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  or  increased  cate- 
gorical grants.  Reform  in  our  federal 
system  must  "bubble  up"  as  well  as 
"trickle  down."  Fiscal  relief  to  our 
State  and  local  governments  must  be 
combined  with  modernization  of  their 
administraUve  procedures,  if  the  relief 
itself  is  to  have  maximum  imptwit. 

Using  revenue  sharing  as  a  catalyst, 
rather  than  a  crutch,  for  State  and  lo- 
cal action  is  the  most  desirable  means  by 
which  federalism  can  be  strengthened. 
Revenue  sharing  is  needed,  but  In  a 
form  that  offers  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  best  chance  for  them  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

The  enactment  of  revenue  sharing, 
coupled  with  measures  to  encourage 
reform  of  State  and  local  government 
would,  at  a  time  of  increasing  doubts 
about  the  federal  system,  be  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  the  basic  system,  and  re- 
afllrm  our  confidence  that  it  can,  with 
alterations,  be  made  to  work  effectively 
to  meet  the  challenges  that  threaten  its 
existence. 

The  checklist  of  reforms  foUows: 

S*C.  3.  QUAUTXCATIONS  FOS  BLOCK  OBAMTS. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  block  grants  in  the 
first  and  subsequent  fiscal  years,  each  State 
shall,  within  a  specified  period  prior  to  the 
first  quarterly  payment  each  year,  do  one  of 
the  foUowlng:  (a)  enact  and  file  with  the 
President  a  local  government  distribution  law 
(which  may  from  time  to  time  be  amended) 
puniiant  to  section  2(c)(2)  of  this  Act;  or 
(b)  enact  and  file  with  the  President  a  State- 
local  apportionment  agreement  (which  mly 
from  time  to  time  be  amended)  pursuant  to 
section  3(d)  (1)  of  thU  Act.  In  order  to  quali- 
fy In  the  second  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 


a  State's  chief  executive  officer  shall  prepare 
and  file  with  the  President  (and  may  from 
time  to  time  amend)  a  master  plan  and  time- 
table for  modemlslBg  and  revitalizing  State 
and  local  governments,  by  methods  (where 
appropriate)  such  as  those  on  the  following 
illustrative  checklist — 

(1)  iNTxasTATs. — ^Proposed  arrangements, 
by  interstate  compact  or  otherwise,  for  deal- 
ing with  Interstate  regional  problems,  in- 
cluding those  of  metropolitan  areas  which 
overlap  State  lines,  and  for  regional  coopera- 
tion in  such  areas  as  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, conservation,  resource  development, 
transportation,  recreation,  housing. 

(2)  Statk  DotxcT  Action. — Proposed 
strengthening  and  modernizing  of  State  gov- 
ernments {by  constitutional,  statutory,  and 
administrative  changes),  including  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  short  ballot; 
longer  terms  for  constitutional  officers;  an- 
nual legislative  sessions;  adequately  paid  of- 
ficers and  legislators;  modernized  State  bor- 
rowing powers:  improved  tax  systems  (In- 
cluding an  income  tax  of  at  least  moderate 
progreaaiveness);  rationalized  boards  and 
commissions;  Increased  assistance  to  local 
governments;  revising  the  terms  of  State  aids 
and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  encourage  modem 
local  governments  and  to  compensate  for 
differences  in  total  local  fiscal  capacity;  State 
assumption  of  direct  fiscal  responsibility  for 
basic  functions;  and  modem  personnel  sys- 
tems. 

(3)  State  Action  ArrxcriNO  Locauths. — 
Proposed  strengthening  and  modernizing  by 
the  State  of  local,  rural,  urban,  and  metro- 
politan governments  (by  constitutional,  stat- 
utory, and  administrative  changes),  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  efficient  and  economical  as 
by— 

(I)  reducing  the  number  of,  or  eliminat- 
ing local  governments  too  small  to  provide 
efficient  administration  or  possessing  Inade- 
quate fiscal  resources,  and  special  districts 
not  subject  to  democratic  controls; 

(II)  restricting  local  popular  elections  to 
policymakers  (the  short  ballot); 

(ill)  concentrating  on  a  single  responsible 
executive  for  each  local  unit; 

(Iv)  reform  of  personnel  practices; 

( V )  granting  adequate  home  rule  powere  to 
local  governments  of  sufficient  size  and 
scope; 

( vi )  Improving  local  property  tax  adminis- 
tration; 

(vll)  authorizing  local  governments  to 
utilize  nonproperty  Uxes.  coordinated  at  the 
State  or  regional  level; 

(vlii)  easing  restrictions  on  the  borrow- 
ing and  taxing  powere  of  local  governments; 

(ix)  encouraging  the  formation  of  multl- 
county  and  regional  Ixxties. 

(B)  changes  designed  to  strengthen  local 
government  In  metropolitan  areas,  as  by — 

(I)  Uberallzlng  municipal  annexation  of 
unincorporated  areas; 

(II)  discouraging  new  Incorporations  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popu- 
lation and  population  density; 

(III)  authorizing  city -county  consolida- 
tion, or  transfere  of  specified  functions  be- 
tween municipalities  and  counties; 

(iv)  authorizing  Intergovernmental  con- 
tracts for  the  provision  of  services; 

(V)  authorizing  the  municipalities  to  ex- 
ercise extraterritorial  planning,  zoning,  and 
subdivision  control  over  unincorporated  areaa 
not  subject  to  effective  coimty  regulation: 

(vl)  restricting  zoning  authority  in  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  metropolitan  units,  to 
larger  municipalities,  to  counties,  or  to  the 
State,  In  order  to  prevent  zoning  by  smaller 
munclpalltles  which  excludes  housing  for 
lower  Income  families; 

(vll)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan councils  of  government  and  other 
regional  governing  bodies; 
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(vlii)  authorizing  the  establishment  by 
the  State,  by  local  governmental  bodies  or  by 
the  voters  of  the  area  directly,  of  metropoli- 
tan area  study  commissions  to  develop  pro- 
posals to  improve  and  coordinate  local  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  services,  to  permit 
slde-by-slde  areawide  and  local  governments, 
or  to  permit  consolidation  of  municipalities; 
and  to  present  to  the  voters  of  the  area  such 
proposals; 

(ix)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  local  governments  concerning 
such  matters  as  land  use,  zoning,  building 
regulations,  and  capital   Improvements;  and 

(X)  furnishing  State  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
such  matters  as  planning,  building  codes, 
urban  renewal,  consolidation,  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  finance. 

(C)  changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
armnent  more  responsive  and  democratic  by 
decentralizing  power  and  functions  back  to 
the  neighborhood  wherever  possible. 


AFL-CIO    CONFERENCE    ON    JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
AFL-CIO  sponsored  a  most  important 
conference  in  Washington,  a  conference 
on  jobs.  Considerable  publicity  was  given 
by  the  press  to  the  speakers  of  the  morn- 
ing session  on  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  inflation  that  hang  over 
all  our  heads  today.  The  afternoon  saw 
the  conference  divide  itself  into  several 
discussion  groups  focusing  on  specific 
aspects  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
One  of  these  sessions  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  job  losses  resulting 
from  foreign  trade.  The  importance  of 
this  session  should  not  be  missed  on  any- 
one. It  constituted  something  of  a 
milestone  in  the  long  history  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  this  country.  It  was  a 
followup  to  the  historic  decision  in 
Atlanta  in  May  which  put  the  AFL-CIO 
on  record  as  favoring  a  whole  legislative 
package  to  tackle  the  problem  of  in- 
creased flooding  of  our  domestic  mar- 
kets by  cheap  foreign  imports.  Anyone 
who  attended  Monday's  session  had  to 
be  impressed  by  the  testimony  of  union 
leader  after  imion  leader  documenting 
firsthand  the  loss  of  jobs  and  work  that 
our  present  trade  policies  have  resulted 
in.  I  regret  that  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  present.  The 
close  to  4  hours  of  testimony  had  to 
make  a  profound  impression  on  anyone 
within  hearing  range,  whatever  their 
philosophies,  on  entering  the  room.  The 
weeks  and  months  ahead  are  going  to 
witness  an  increase  in  pressure  from 
millions  of  workers  across  this  country 
on  their  Congressmen  to  act  on  trade 
legislation.  No  one  should  be  surprised 
about  this  development:  it  has  been  com- 
ing for  some  time.  Plenty  of  warning 
has  been  given;  action  is  demanded  and 
demanded  now. 

At  this  Ewint,  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  speech 
on  that  important  occasion  and  would 
only  add  it  is  moderate  in  comparison 


to  most  of  the  other  speeches  delivered 

on  that  occasion: 

Address   or  Congressman   James   A.   Bxtskz 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  which  has  been  given 
me  in  being  Invited  to  participate  In  this 
session  on  foreign  trade  and  American  jobs 
here  today.  I  think  the  timing  is  perfect 
and  I  think  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  sponsoring  the  session.  The 
unemployment  figures  only  seem  to  be  able 
to  drop  these  days  because  of  statistical 
flukes.  How  else  do  you  explain  the  curious 
fact  that  the  Nation  has  a  million  more  un- 
employed but  the  adjusted  rate  registers 
a  decline.  The  foreign  trade  figures  for  the 
past  two  months  are  just  about  as  alarming 
as  the  unemployment  figures.  For  the  first 
time  since  before  the  Korean  war,  the 
United  States  has  registered  for  two  succes- 
sive months  trading  deficits.  It  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  these  two  statis- 
tics are  interconnected  and  the  fact  that 
both  of  them  have  been  bad  news  recently 
is  no  accident  or  coincidence.  While  It  is 
true  that  the  whole  economy  Is  still  In  the 
midst  of  a  recession  and  that  things  will 
probably  improve  in  the  months  ahead — 
certainly  before  the  election — It  is  clear 
that  we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a 
residue  of  high  unemployment  which  Is 
not  cyclical,  but  which  Is  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  long-range  trend  we  have  been 
experiencing  these  past  few  yeare  of  rising 
unemployment  in  pockets  of  this  country's 
manufacturing  industries.  Most  notable  ex- 
amples of  this  study  decline  and  Increasing 
unemployment  are  of  course  the  shoe  and 
textile  Industries,  the  consumer  electronics 
Industry,  the  specialty  steel  and  glass  in- 
dustries. 

I  am  also  aware  that  everyone  here  can 
give  firsthand  evidence  of  Just  how  many 
other  Industries  In  this  country  are  expe- 
riencing the  pains  of  facing  increased  flood- 
ing of  their  markets  by  cheap  foreign  Im- 
ports. As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions. 
I've  grown  accustomed  to  the  role  in  Con- 
gress, predicting  doom  if  this  country  does 
not  reexamine  its  present  trade  policies 
soon,  I  have  also  felt  at  times  as  though 
I  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  where 
foreign  trade  is  concerned.  I  wouldn't  be  a 
realist  if  I  wasn't  aware  that  what  we  are 
up  against  is  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
well-flnanced  lobbies  In  this  country — the 
free  trade  lobby.  I'm  aware  that  economics, 
as  it  Is  taught  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country  Inculcatec 
all  the  values  and  virtues  of  free  trade 
theory  in  each  generation  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

I  am  also  aware  that  I  am  attacking  one  of 
the  fattest  sacred  cows  in  our  society.  I  know 
that  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  we  may  well  have  been  pursuing 
the  wrong  policies  for  the  wrong  times.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  for  our  bureaucrats  and 
trade  negotiators  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  hoodwinked  and  had.  at  the  conference 
table,  in  negotiating  tariff  reductions  and 
international  trade  agreements.  I'm  not  sur- 
prised that  the  free  trade  advocates  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  grim  figures 
and  are  finding  it  difficult  to  take  on  a  hard- 
nosed  approach  to  foreign  trade,  but  facts 
are  facts  and  they  can't  be  ignored  forever. 
This  conference  here  today  is  an  example  of 
growing  impatience  in  the  labor  movement 
with  existing  policies.  After  all,  It  is  Jobe  that 
are  being  exported,  not  dividends.  The  share- 
holders still  collect  handsome  profits  from 
foreign  operations.  The  worker,  meanwhile.  Is 
left  to  survive  off  the  crumbs  of  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  unemployment  benefits, 
and  welfare.  Needless  to  say.  it  was  bound 
to   be    the   workers   and    their   uuloQs  that 


would  first  develop  serious  reservations  about 
the  system  of  continued  lalssez-falre  where 
foreign  trade  Is  concerned.  Normally,  one 
would  expect  that  management  wouldn't  be 
far  behind.  Experience  in  the  footwear  in- 
dustry and  the  textile  industry  demonstrates 
a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
need  of  remedial  legislation. 

As  I  see  it,  the  major  reason  that  other 
industries  have  not  developed  a  unified  front 
on  the  subject  is  that  other  industries  are 
dominated  by  multinational  firms  who  have 
opted  for  foreign  Investments  Increasingly, 
when  faced  with  the  possibility  of  declining 
domestic  profits.  The  cases  that  get  the 
publicity  have  Involved  the  closing  down  of 
whole  plants  and  relocating  them  overseas. 
But,  these  are  but  the  most  dramatic  exam- 
ples. Every  time  a  decision  is  made  to  invest 
in  a  foreign  subsidiary,  capital  and  capital 
goods,  and  with  them  Jobs,  are  being  ex- 
ported from  this  country  and  resulting  In 
Increased  Imports  Into  this  country.  I  must 
confeea  that  Congress  has  t>een  napping 
while  the  multi-national  corporation  have 
grown  like  topsy  In  the  last  decade  or  so. 
Any  re-examlnatlon  of  this  nation's  trade 
ptoUcies  must  of  necessity  deal  with  theee 
giants  of  the  international  commundty. 

I  Icnow  that  we  will  be  confronted  with 
opposition  in  all  of  this.  Already  the  free 
trade  press  Is  revving  up  its  smear  cam- 
paign against  us.  They  are  getting  their 
brushes  ready  to  smear  and  tar  us  with 
the  label  of  protectionists  and  trying  to 
paint  us  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  Smoot- 
Hawley.  But  this  should  not  deter  us:  our 
proposals  are  not  as  inflexible  as  high  tariff 
wsJls.  The  international  world  of  today  is 
too  sophisticated,  is  changed  too  much  from 
the  days  of  Smoot-Hawley  to  make  that  ham- 
fisted  approach  either  relevant  or  tempt- 
ing. Accusations  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
setting  off  a  foreign  trade  war  which  will 
end  up  building  walls  of  Isolationism  are  too 
exaggerated  for  words.  Unfortunately,  such 
fears  understandably  cause  people  to  pause. 

However.  I  am  convinced  once  they  real- 
ize that  there  is  little  retaliation  left  to 
the  forelgnera  in  the  absence  of  much  in 
the  way  of  reciprocity  from  such  markets 
as  the  Common  Market  and  Japan,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  task  before 
us.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  reertore 
some  sense  of  balance  to  our  trading  pic- 
ture. We  are  trying  to  substitute  orderly 
growth  for  runaway  flooding  and  that  is  an 
Imminently  reasonable  objective,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  My  only  regret  is  that  the 
time  it  will  take  for  the  public  and  Con- 
gress to  realize  this  will  be  bought  at  a 
high  price  Indeed.  The  cost  will  continue  to 
be  paid  in  the  form  of  additional  Jobe  lost 
and  whole  communities  disrupted  and  pos- 
sibly destroyed.  Anything  we  can  do  here 
today  to  shorten  this  time  lag  will  be  the 
single  most  important  contribution  this  con- 
ference can  make. 


CAUTION:  RIDING  IN  A  BUS  MAY  BE 
HAZARDOUS  TO  YOUR  HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvama  (Mr.  Rooney) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  exactly  1  year  ago  today  a  char- 
tered bus  carrying  a  group  of  students 
and  adults  from  a  New  York  school  trav- 
eled west  on  rainswept  U.S.  Route  22  in 
my  congressional  district.  A  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Allentown,  as  the  bus 
passed  the  small  rural  commimity  of 
New   SmithviUe.    it   skidded    from    the 
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highway  and  plunged  50  feet  down  an 
embankment. 

Seven  of  Its  young  paaaengers  died  In 
the  crafih  and  the  driver  and  51  passen- 
gers were  Injured,  some  critically.  In  the 
days  that  followed,  the  Incident  was 
marked  by  further  tragedy  when  the  bus 
driver's  wife  collapsed  and  died  at  the 
hospital  where  she  had  gone  to  visit  hei 
hurt>and. 

The  toll  of  deaths  and  Injuries  ranked 
this  accident  as  the  meet  serious  of  40 
motor  vehicle  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred along  a  sector  of  UjS.  Route  22  In 
New  Smlthvllle  within  a  qpan  of  42 
months.  The  mishap  was  declared  a  ma- 
jor highway  tragedy  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  which  set 
out  Immediately  to  investigate  and  to 
schedule  a  formal  Federal  hearing.  News 
media  nationwide  focused  on  the  crash, 
its  toll  and  the  ensuing  flurry  of  reports 
of  possible  safety  violations  and  inade- 
quate controls. 

Because  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
two  States  and  the  authority  of  several 
Federal  agencies  were  enmeshed  in  the 
circimistcuices  surrounding  the  accident, 
I  urged  formal  investlgaUon  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  set  out  on  my  own  to 
gather  information  which  could  help  me 
determine  what  corrective  or  preventive 
steps  might  be  initiated  administratively 
or  through  legislative  action. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  had  no  au- 
thority nor  any  intention  to  pinpoint  re- 
sponsibility or  blame.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  identify  evidence  of  safety  regula- 
tion inadequacies,  enforcement  flaws  or 
other  circumstances  which  may  have 
played  some  role  in  this  accident  or  may 
signal  weaknesses  in  programs  to  prevent 
or  minimize  future  accidents.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  in  my  study  is  con- 
sidered in  the  following  report: 

caution:   kding  in  a  bus  mat  bx 
hazaboous  to  toitk  rxalth 

The  American  traveler  is  being  lured  to 
"take  a  bus — and  leave  the  driving  to  us." 
Pew  bus  riders  recognize  that  the  current 
state  of  Federal  safety  enforcement  pro- 
grams leave  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  bus  safety,  as  well  as  bus  driving,  in 
the  hands  of  the  bus  operators,  whether 
public  or  private. 

Those  mandatory  safety  regulations 
which  apply  to  bus  transirartation  are 
weakened  by  inadequate  inspection  ef- 
forts, cumbersome  enforcement  proce- 
dures, and  an  apathetic  attitude  toward 
expeditious  handling  of  apparent  safety 
violations.  One  case  involving  thousands 
of  alleged  violations  dating  to  the  early 
1960's  against  a  major  interstate  carrier 
remains  imsettled  today. 

Many  Federal  efforts  to  achieve  bus 
safety  are  based  solely  od  voluntary 
adoption  of  minimum  standards  by  the 
individual  States — an  approach  which 
has  me*  with  only  marginal  success  and 
which  fails  to  resolve  the  wide  discrepan- 
cies between  the  safety  standards  of  bor- 
dering States. 

A  yearlong  review  of  regulations  re- 
lating to  motor  carriers,  including  sev- 
eral efforts  to  prod  Federal  agmcies  to 
exercise  existing  authority  to  correct  ap- 
parent safety  deficiencies,  served  to  point 
up  the  inadequacies  of  existing  laws. 
Statutes  are  vague  and  sometimes  con- 


tradictory. Authority  and  re^x>nsibllity 
are  almost  hopelessly  divided  between 
agencies  which  have  obviously  conflict- 
ing attitudes  toward  safety.  Uncertaiivty 
and  confusion  abound  as  to  what  regula- 
tions apply,  who  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing those  that  do  apply,  and  how  ef- 
fective are  they  in  safeguarding  the 
public. 

Motor  carrier  safety  regulations  cu-e 
found  in  two  separate  titles — title  23, 
section  402,  and  title  49,  sections  1651  to 
1659— of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  title  23,  the  Federal  Qovermnent 
uses  the  carrot  and  stick  approach  to  ef- 
fect highway  safety.  This  mecms  that  the 
standards  are  volimtary  and.  if  a  State 
adopts  them,  then  that  State  is  entitled 
to  receive  Federal  funds  to  carry  out  its 
approved  safety  programs.  If  the  State 
does  not  present  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  an  acceptable  safety  pro- 
gram, then  the  Federal  Government  can 
reduce  Federal  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned to  that  State  by  10  percent,  and 
this  reduction  shall  continue  until  an 
acceptable  program  is  implemented.  As 
of  this  week,  the  Federal  Government 
has  yet  to  withhold  any  highway  funds  to 
force  a  State  to  adopt  title  23  safety 
standards  despite  the  fact  they  have 
been  fully  adopted  by  only  17  States. 

Title  49  of  the  United  States  Code  also 
established  minimum  standards  for 
motor  carrier  regulations,  except  that 
these  minimum  standards  are  manda- 
tory only  for  carriers  operating  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  penalties  can  be  im- 
posed upon  the  motor  carriers  for  non- 
compliance with  the  safety  regulations. 
Under  existing  Federal  statutes,  motor 
carrier  regulatory  authority  is  split  be- 
tween the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  ICC  tuiministers  economic 
regulations  including  rates,  tcunff  classi- 
flcations,  tmd  licensing  of  carriers  to  pro- 
vide service  while  DOT  administers  ap- 
plicable safety  regulations.  Although  the 
act  creating  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation transferred  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  safety  laws  pertaining  to 
interstate  bus  and  triKking  operations 
from  the  ICC  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  was  not  given 
authority  to  suspend  or  revoke  operating 
rights  for  violation  of  safety  regulations. 
This  authority  remained  with  the  ICC 
and  today  represents  one  of  the  most 
significant  flaws  in  effective  enforcement 
of  motor  carrier  safety.  My  bill,  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Enforcement  Act, 
H.R.  12.  would  place  that  necessary  en- 
forcement tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

Not  only  is  the  division  of  authority 
confusing  to  the  researcher  attempting 
to  trace  lines  of  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  various  regulations  per- 
taining to  motor  carriers,  or  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  if  specific  regulations 
apply  to  one  situation  or  another,  but 
it  also  has  become  evident  in  this  study 
of  existing  bus  safety  regiilations  that 
there  is  at  best  some  confusion  within 
the  responsible  agencies  as  to  what  reg- 
ulations apply  when  and  how  to  whom. 
For  example,  it  was  not  imtil  80  days 
after  the  tragic  bus  crash  near  Allen- 
town  that  the  ICC  concluded  the  ill- 
fated  tour  bus  was  being  operated  with- 


out necessary  ICC  authority  when  it 
plunged  off  U.S.  Route  22.  Much  of  the 
confusion  regarding  ICC  authority  in 
that  instance  resulted  from  an  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  chartered  bus  was 
serving  as  a  schoolbus  at  the  tln:ie  of 
the  tragedy,  thereby  being  exempt  from 
compliance  with  ICC  regulations. 

The  "schoolbus"  designation  applies 
to  a  bus  used  to  transport  students  to 
and  from  school,  or  on  school -related 
trips,  suid  is  accorded  special  status  im- 
der  Federal  statutes.  This  special  status 
must  be  recognized  and  understood,  be- 
cause it  is  this  status  which  lifts  an  in- 
terstate schoolbus  operation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and,  in  most  instances,  places 
the  schoolbus  out  of  reach  of  existing 
Federal  safety  regulation. 

It  is  this  special  status  which  permits 
a  local  school  system  to  take  one  of 
its  yellow-psdnted,  poorly  constructed 
cheesebox  type  buses  which  are  de- 
signed primarily  for  low-cost,  low-speed 
local  transportation,  fill  the  bus  with  a 
school  athletic  team  or  band,  and  send 
it  off  at  high  speeds  on  interstate  high- 
ways where  a  similarly  constructed  com- 
mercial bus  would  be  prohibited  from 
traveling.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
safety  of  the  student  passengers  is  ex- 
ploited solely  in  the  interest  of  eco- 
nomics. Last  summer,  reporting  on  two 
schoolbus  crashes  in  Alabama,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
pointed  out  that  the  common  yellow 
school  buses  are  assembled  in  such  a 
nmnner  that  they  "keep  out  weather  or 
hold  insulation  in  place"  but  provide  lit- 
tle safety  protection  for  the  children 
they  transport. 

The  special  status  of  the  school  bus 
derives  from  its  automatic  "exemption" 
from  motor  carrier  economic  regulations 
under  section  303.  of  part  n.  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of  1935.  It  is  there  the 
ambiguities  begin.  Upon  first  reading 
section  303  one  would  believe  that  school 
buses  were  exempt  only  frcHn  the  eco- 
ncHnic  regulations  imposed  upon  motor 
carriers.  In  fact,  members  of  my  staff 
repeatedly  were  assured  that  the  school 
bus  "exemption"  applied  only  to  eco- 
nomic regulations  of  the  ICC  and  that  in 
no  way  did  the  exemi>tions  extend  to 
safety  standards.  The  fact  Is,  the  only 
school  bus  which  is  required  to  meet  any 
Federal  safety  standards  is  a  chartered 
bus  which  transports  students  inter- 
state. 

The  common  yellow  school  bus,  owned 
by  a  local  school  or  school  system,  may 
transport  students  from  one  State  to  an- 
other without  meeting  any  of  the  Fed- 
erally imposed  safety  standards. 

The  common  school  bus  is  not  subject 
to  the  mandatory  safety  standards  of 
title  49  because  those  apply  only  to  char- 
tered school  buses.  It  is  not  subject  even 
to  the  minimum  safety  standards  defined 
in  title  23  unless  those  standards  have 
been  adopted  volimtarlly  by  the  state  in 
which  its  school  or  school  S3rst«n  is 
located.  Only  17  States,  Pennsylvania 
among  them,  have  adopted  those  stand- 
ards. Minimum  structural  standards  for 
school  buses  and  standards  for  school 
bus  operation  are  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  School  Transporta- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
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tion,  but  they,  too,  are  merely  recom- 
mendations which  may  or  may  not  be 
adopted  voluntarily  by  the  individual 
schools  or  school  districts  which  buy  and 
operate  school  buses. 

It  is  with  the  above  distinctions  in 
mind,  that  one  can  begin  to  comprehend 
the  problems  and  difDculties  in  regulat- 
ing bus  transportation.  Only  by  discern- 
ing the  problems  can  one  attemprt  to  find 
solutions. 

A  growing  controversy  over  the  effec- 
tiveness of  bus  safety  legislation  has 
emerged  since  the  multiple  tragedy  near 
Allentown  on  July  15,  1970.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  several  Congressmen,  myself  in- 
cluded, have  promised  tougher  safety 
laws.  But  what  laws  does  one  strengthen? 

One  clue  to  the  identity  of  laws  re- 
quiring strengthening  generally  can  be 
derived  from  data  pertaining  to  acci- 
dents. Presently,  most  States  record  sufD- 
cient  accident  data  relating  to  the  owner 
and  make  of  the  bus,  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, road  conditions,  and  so  forth, 
but  there  is  little  information  available 
about  the  nature  and  specific  causes  to 
bus  accidents,  or  in  the  case  of  schoolbus 
crashes  there  is  no  significant  informa- 
tion compiled  regarding  the  number  of 
starMiees,  the  location  of  injured  pupils 
within  the  vehicle  at  the  time  of  the 
crash,  or  the  precise  cause  of  their  in- 
juries. 

A  1966  study  of  schoolbus  accidents  in 
Indiana  concluded  that  the  bus  driver 
was  at  fault  in  203  out  of  381  accidents 
studied.  Such  conclusions  reflect  a  need 
not  only  for  better  training  of  bus  drivers 
but  also  for  more  stringent  and  uniform 
driver  qualiflcation  standards.  Minimimi 
standards  of  driver  qualifications  are  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Government  now 
only  for  operators  of  motor  carriers  that 
travel  interstate  and  are  registered  with 
the  ICC. 

Usually,  the  driver  of  a  schoolbus  is 
employed  only  part-time,  and  his  prime 
qualification  for  driving  is  his  willing- 
ness to  do  so.  Each  individual  State 
established  the  physical  and  mental  re- 
quirements, age  limitations,  and  char- 
acter standards  for  its  schoolbus  drivers. 
The  result  of  individual  State  control  is 
that  35  States  set  no  maximum  age  limit 
for  schoolbus  drivers,  four  have  set  age 
70  as  the  maximum,  while  11  others 
specify  65  as  the  age  limit.  A  driver  can 
qualify  to  operate  a  schoolbus  at  age  16 
in  nine  States,  at  age  17  in  five  States 
and  at  age  18  in  12  States.  Only  19 
States  set  21  as  the  minimum  age  for 
bus  drivers,  although  age  21  is  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  for  drivers  of  interstate 
motor  carriers,  included  buses. 

Even  if  an  individual's  age  and  driving 
experience  were  considered  unimportant, 
provided  he  was  subjected  to  an  intense 
training  program  to  qualify  as  a  school- 
bus  driver,  further  examination  of  State 
laws  would  identify  only  four  States  in 
which  classroom  instruction  is  required, 
and  only  six  others  which  require  any 
specific  training  in  the  operation  of  a  bus. 
Seven  States  do  not  even  recommend  any 
form  of  training  for  bus  drivers. 

When  a  parent  considers  that  the  bus- 
driver  who  wUl  take  his  children  to 
school  this  September  may  never  have 
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operated  a  bus  until  he  pulls  up  in  front 
of  your  house  the  day  school  opens,  that 
parent  might  be  inclined  to  agree  there 
is  too  little  being  done  to  equip  the  driver 
with  the  training  and  practical  experi- 
ence to  safeguard  the  children  he  trans- 
ports. Clearly,  the  low  minimum  age  re- 
quirement for  busdrivers  precludes  their 
having  even  a  retisonable  amount  of 
automobile  driving  experience  before  the 
steering  wheel  of  a  bus  and  the  lives  of 
fifty  or  more  children  are  placed  in  their 
hands.  Clearly,  there  has  not  been  suflB- 
cient  incentive  until  now  to  compel  the 
States  to  remedy  this  readily  apparent 
flaw. 

Another  product  of  nationwide  neglect 
can  be  found  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  250,000  buses  which,  during  the 
school  year,  daily  transport  over  17  mil- 
lion children,  and  which,  on  nonschool 
days,  often  are  pressed  into  service  trans- 
porting school  and  school-related  groups 
to  athletic  events,  on  fleld  trips  or  on 
other  outings. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  in  a  report  released  on  August 
27.  1970,  Indicated  it  regards  the  inade- 
quate structural  quality  of  common 
schoolbuses  an  injustice  to  the  children 
who  ride  them.  Basing  its  report  on  sev- 
eral schoolbus  crashes  in  which  the  light 
weight  vehicles  were  literally  torn  apart 
at  the  seams  upon  impact,  the  Board 
blamed  inadequate  fastening  of  exterior 
metal  panels  to  the  bus  frame.  Because 
the  exterior  panels  of  intercity-tyi)e 
buses  are  better  fastened  to  the  bus  frame 
the  result  is  an  "integrated  structure  able 
to  resist  impact  damage." 

The  influence  of  cost  upon  the  struc- 
tural integrity  of  school  buses  is  re- 
flected in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Safety  Board  report: 

Schoolchildren  can  be  carried  on  longer 
distance  excursions.  Including  Intercity  trips, 
either  by  a  school  bus  or  by  chartered  buses 
of  the  Intercity  type.  Long  distance  trips  by 
school  bus  are  often  authorised  by  local 
school  boards  in  the  Interest  of  direct  cost 
savings.  It  coats  leas  to  operate  a  light  school 
bus.  School  buses  are  also  sometimes  used 
by  the  military  services  for  other  than  local 
service  In  preference  to  the  Intercity  type  of 
bus.  again  on  an  apparent  direct  cost  saving 
basis.  The  school  bus  type  of  construction, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  designed  for 
continuous  high-speed,  over-the-road  serv- 
ice. Most  school  bus  usage  Involves  local  serv- 
ice, speeds  below  top  highway  speeds  and 
short  duration  of  passenger  occupancy.  It 
may  be  that  some  school  bus  manufactiuers 
have  adopted  the  methods  of  minimal  join- 
ing under  the  assumption  that  school  bus 
crashes  will  occur  at  low  speeds.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  the  occupants  of  school  buses  ex- 
posed to  long,  high-speed  travel  may  be  ex- 
posed to  greater  risks  than  are  occupants  of 
typical  Intercity  buses.  The  generally  low 
fatality  rate  In  typical  local  school  bus  serv- 
ice may  not  apply  when  the  same  buses  are 
used  for  Intercity  service. 

Beyond  the  inadequate  exterior  struc- 
ture of  the  common  school  bus.  fxurther 
safety  hazards  are  readily  apparent  when 
one  views  the  interior  of  the  bus.  Unlike 
the  heavily  padded  interior  of  the  fam- 
ily car.  the  interior  of  a  school  bus  is 
likely  to  have  exposed  steel  bracing, 
steel-edged  seat  backs  and  other  hard  or 
sharp  objects  or  edges  to  injure  a  child 
who  is  jostled  or  thrown  about  by  a  crash 


impact.  The  absence  of  interior  padding, 
like  the  Inadequate  fastening  of  exterior 
panels  to  the  frame,  are  products  of  cost- 
cutting  on  school  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

Aside  from  structural  features,  the 
safe  operation  of  a  school  bus  is  primar- 
ily dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
vehicle's  equipment  ranging  from  tires 
to  lights  and  brakes,  "me  serviceability 
and  safety  of  siich  equipment  is  checked ; 
inspections  monthly  or  quarterly,  11 
specify  three  inspections  per  year,  14  re- 
quire semiannual  inspections  and  nine 
require  only  one  Inspection  per  year.  By 
no  means  does  the  existence  of  a  school- 
bus  inspection  law  in  42  States  imply  that 
the  buses  are  subjected  to  imiform  in- 
spection standards.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  bus  which  would  be  ordered  off  the 
road  in  one  State  for  safety  deficiencies 
might  exceed  minimum  safety  standards 
in  a  neighboring  State. 

In  a  report,  "Bus  Safety  Program,"  is- 
sued by  the  "Committee  of  Concerned 
Community  Parents,"  of  School  District 
No.  14,  Hewlett  and  Woodmere,  N.Y.,  it 
was  estimated  that  private  inspection 
stations  charge  approximately  )24  per 
bus  for  an  inspection  requiring  one  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  to  complete.  The 
committee  of  parents,  including  the  par- 
ents of  some  of  the  children  who  were 
killed  or  injured  in  the  bus  accident  near 
Allentown,  Pa.,  concluded  that  such  a 
cost  was  insignificant  in  relation  to  the 
safety  benefit  derived,  particularly  when 
divided  among  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents transported  in  each  schoolbus. 

The  results  of  two  "crash"  bus  inspec- 
tion programs,  one  conducted  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  other  in  Kansas,  illus- 
trated clearly  that  a  high  percentage  of 
school  buses  in  operation  were  defec- 
tive or  experienced  malfimctions  which 
impaired  their  safety.  The  Los  Angeles 
study  showed  that  362  of  587  buses  in- 
spected had  malfimctions.  The  Kansas 
inspection  rejected  1,210  out  of  2,690 
buses  as  unsafe. 

Further,  under  the  laws  of  31  States, 
children  being  transported  on  school- 
buses  are  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
aisle — indeed  are  forced  to  stand  in  the 
aisle  because  greater  nxunbers  of  stu- 
dents than  the  schoolbus  can  accommo- 
date are  assigned  to  it.  again  chiefly  for 
economic  reasons.  If  standees  were  not 
permitted  on  schoolbuses,  many  school 
districts  would  have  to  buy  additional 
buses  or  reschedule  school  starting  times 
to  accommodate  the  students  being 
transported.  There  is  little  regard  shown 
the  fact  that  upon  the  impact  of  a  crash, 
children  standing  in  the  aisle  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  thrown  the  length  of  the 
aisle  or  of  being  dashed  against  seat- 
backs  or  other  obstacles  within  the  bus. 

The  January  1970  issue  of  Pediatrics 
magazine  cites  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  its  solution  of  the  standee  problem. 
The  magazine  reported: 

Instead  of  two  rows  of  seats  of  equal 
width,  the  seats  (of  schoolbuses  in  New 
Jersey)  are  45  Inches  and  30  inches  wide, 
respectively,  seating  five  (three  and  two) 
pupils  in  every  row.  thereby  giving  ample 
seating  accommodations  of  15  inches  to  each 
pupU. 

As  mentioned  previously,   a   cursory 
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reading  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
of  1035  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
schoolbuses  are  subject  to  mandatory 
safety  regulations  now  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  while 
being  exempted  from  the  ICC's  economic 
regulations.  Only  after  careful  checking 
and  crosschecking  of  the  act's  vague 
and  involved  text  does  it  become  clear 
that  specific  references  to  schoolbuses 
in  the  act  are  totally  meaningless. 

The  exclusion  of  schoolbuses  from 
compliance  with  safety  regulations  Im- 
posed upon  interstate  motor  carriers,  in- 
cluding minimum  standards  for  driver 
qualification,  vehicle  iratpectlons  and 
maintenance,  hours  and  service  of 
drivers  and  the  reporting  of  accidents, 
derives  from  the  omission  of  a  definition 
of  "private  carrier  of  passengers"  in  the 
1935  act. 

Section  303(b)  1  spedflcally  exempts 
schortbuses  from  economic  regulation 
by  the  ICC  but  goes  on  to  clarify  that 
the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the 
safety  provisions  of  section  304.  How- 
ever, examination  of  section  304  shows 
clearly  that  the  act  applies,  by  definition, 
only  to  three  classes  of  motor  carriers: 
First,  common  carriers  which  include 
scheduled  interstate  bus  service  operated 
for  compensation;  second,  contract  car- 
riers, which  include  chartered  buses 
operating  interstate  for  compensation; 
and.  third,  private  carriers  of  property. 

The  ICC,  over  the  years,  has  come  to 
regard  schoolbuses  as  "private  carriers 
of  passengers."  a  class  of  carrier  no*  de- 
fined in  the  act,  and,  coxisequently.  not 
subject  to  the  act's  safety  regulations. 
Through  evolution,  the  term,  "private 
carrier  of  passengers,"  has  come  to  mean 
a  carrier  whose  transport  of  passengers 
is  incidental  to  the  carrier's  primary 
functi<Mi.  Thus,  a  school  or  school  district 
which  provides  bus  transportation  for  its 
students  does  so  in  a  manner  incidental 
to  its  primary  function  of  education. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Government 
has  several  ways  to  establish  minimum 
standards.  The  effect  of  volimtary  and 
mandatory  standards  must  be  Judged 
separately. 

Under  the  mandatory  standards,  no 
person  shall  drive  any  motor  vehicle 
under  Federal  jurisdiction  mJeas  he 
meets  the  specified  mlnlmimi  qualifica- 
tions. Some  of  the  more  Important  man- 
datory qualifications  that  relate  to  these 
drivers  are:  First,  he  must  have  a  mini- 
mum of  1  year's  driving  experience; 
second,  he  must  be  21  years  old;  and. 
third,  he  must  have  an  origliMj  physical 
examination,  and  is  subject  to  a  periodic 
physical  examination  at  least  once  every 
36  months. 

One  mandatory  reqiilrement  that  re- 
lates to  the  safety  of  passengers  specifies 
that  no  motor  carrier  shall  permit  any 
driver  to  drive  more  than  70  hours  in  any 
period  of  8  consecutive  days. 

Other  Federal  requirements  apply  to 
Inspection  and  maintenance.  These 
regulations  state  that  every  motor  car- 
rier under  Federal  jurisdiction  shall  sys- 
tematically inspect  and  maintain  all 
motor  vehicles  subject  to  it<  control,  and 
insure  that  such  motor  vehicles  are  safe. 
Accurate  records  of  this  systematic  in- 
spection and  maintenance  program  shall 
be  maintained  for  each  motor  vehicle. 


and  the  burden  of  Inspecting  and  of  de- 
termining the  fitness  of  the  bus  is  placed 
upon  the  motor  carrier  himself.  In  short, 
he  inspects  his  own  buses. 

Although  these  regulations  are  a  start, 
experience  has  shown  they  do  not  solve 
the  major  problems  or.  In  many  in- 
stances, even  offer  enough  stimulus  to 
the  accident  investigator  to  find  out  how 
the  accident  occurred.  Part  294  of  the 
motor  carrier  regulations  requires  the 
motor  carrier  to  file  the  same  accident 
report  prescribed  for  their  own  use.  This 
report  must  contain  the  usual  data — 
name  of  driver,  place  of  accident,  and 
number  and  types  of  injuries  but,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  report  does  not 
explore  the  causes  of  the  accident.  There- 
fore, these  reports  are  usually  of  no  aid 
in  determining  what  causative  factors 
should  be  corrected  by  future  safety  reg- 
ulations. 

SAFXWAT   TRAILS  CASE  STILL   PXITDINO 

Federal  regulations  governing  hours  of 
service  of  drivers  seem  to  be  equally 
useless  not  because  the  regulations  are 
insufficiently  detailed  but  because  even 
when  violations  are  discovered,  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agencies  are  slow  to 
levy  appropriate  penalties  upon  the  vio- 
lators. 

The  prime  example  can  be  found  in 
the  case,  still  unresolved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  known  as 
Federal  Highway  Administration  v. 
Safeway  Trails,  Inc..  docket  No.  MC-C- 
6434,  involving  charges  of  thousands  of 
hours  of  service  violations  by  Safeway 
Trails  drivers  dating  back  to  the  early 
1960's.  The  case  has  its  roots  in  some 
3,000  hours  of  service  violations  which 
the  ICC  determined  had  taken  place  in 
1960  and  January  of  1961.  On  the  basis 
of  those  violations,  the  ICC  issued  a  cease 
and  desist  order  directing  Safeway  to  end 
such  practices. 

Safeway  drivers,  however,  continued  to 
register  hours  of  service  violations  until 
1968.  Then,  on  June  25,  1969,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  initiated 
proceedings  agsunst  Safeway.  Hearings 
were  held  by  an  ICC  examiner  in  Sep- 
tember, October  and  December  of  1969. 
In  February  of  1970  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Motor  Bus  Operators  filed  a 
petition  seeking  to  intervene  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  March  of  1970  NAMBO 
was  granted  permission  to  intervene. 

By  July  1970,  when  the  Allen  town  bus 
tragedy  focused  national  attention  on  bus 
safety,  the  case  against  Safeway  still 
was  awaiting  decision  by  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer. During  a  meeting  of  members  of 
my  staff  with  oflQcials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  to  review  bus  safety 
laws  several  days  after  the  Alltentown 
tragedy,  the  Federal  safety  officials  la- 
mented their  inability  to  prod  the  ICC 
rule  in  the  Safeway  case.  Immediately 
following  that  meeting  my  office  began 
making  inquiries  with  the  ICC,  as  did 
representatives  of  the  news  media  and 
within  only  a  few  days — on  July  28, 
1970 — the  hearing  examiner  ruled  that 
Safeway  had  willfully  violated  the  hours 
of  service  regulations  more  than  5,000 
times  since  1964  and  recommended  that 
Safeway '8  operating  certificate  should  be 
revoked  for  20  days. 

Now,  almost  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  hearing  examiner  recommended  the 


20-day  suspension  of  Safeway's  operating 
authority,  still  without  any  action  by  the 
ICC  to  impose  even  that  seemingly  mod- 
erate penalty  for  such  a  blatant  record 
of  safety  regulation  abuse. 

Under  date  of  February  18,  1971,  I 
again  contacted  the  ICC  about  both  the 
Siifeway  Trails  case  and  another  iMjg- 
pending  proceeding  known  as  Ex  parte 
No.  MC-78,  Vehicles  Employed  Solely  in 
Transporting  School  Children  and 
Teachers — the  latter  discussed  In  detail 
later  in  this  report. 

ICC  Chairman  George  M.  Stafford 
responded  on  February  24.  1971,  advising 
that— 

Because  of  budgetary  dlfflcultlea  which 
have  brought  about  a  drastic  reduction  in 
staff,  the  Commission  has  not  been  able 
to  process  these  and  other  proceedings  as 
speedily  as  It  would  have  liked.  Both  pro- 
ceedings are.  however,  under  active  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  expedite  their  handling 
so  that  decisions  in  both  proceedings  can 
be  rendered  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then,  under  date  of  June  28, 1971.  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  entered  the 
Safeway  Trails  picture  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion to  press  the  ICC  to  reach  a  decision 
and  issue  an  order  in  the  case.  Nader's 
letter  to  Chairman  Stafford  read  as 
follows: 

Examination  of  the  record  In  Federal  High- 
way Administration  v.  Safeway  Trails,  Inc., 
MC-C-6434,  Indicates  that  the  hearing 
examiner  filed  his  report  and  fiindlnga  In 
July.  1970.  and  exceptions  and  replies  were 
submitted  by  October.  The  examiner  found 
Safeway  In  flagrant  and  repeated  violation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
seventy-hour  rule  for  bus  drivers,  endanger- 
ing bus  drivers,  passengers,  other  motorists, 
and  the  general  public.  In  light  of  Safeways 
arrogance  toward  past  disciplinary  prtxseed- 
Ings  related  to  violation  of  the  seventy-hour 
rule,  detailed  In  the  discharge  petition 
attached,  he  recommended  the  penalty  of  a 
20-day  suspension  of  Safeway's  operating 
authority. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  after  eight 
months  the  Commission  still  has  not  acted 
on  this  recommended  order.  I  would  appre- 
ciate your  explanation  of  this  Inaction. 
Non-enforcement  of  the  law  In  the  face  of 
specific  findings  by  an  Impartial  examiner 
adversely  affects  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic In  the  Integrity  of  the  government  and 
Invites  continued  lawlessness.  Such  conduct 
contradicts  the  Commissioners'  oath  of  of- 
fice and  their  Code  of  Employee  Respon- 
sibilities and  Conduct.  Section  736.301  a  (f). 
Does  the  Conmilssion  wish  to  wait  until  an- 
other bus  tragedy  occurs  like  the  one  last 
summer  near  Allen  town,  Pennsylvania,  when 
a  chartered  bus  carrying  69  children  went 
skidding  on  its  bald  tires  over  a  60-foot  em- 
bankment, killing  7  and  injuring  63  others? 

The  only  "explanation"  for  the  delay  on  the 
record  appears  In  your  reply  to  an  Inquiry 
about  the  Safeway  Trails  Case  from  Con- 
gressman Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1971.  Your  reply  complained  of  "budg- 
etary difficulties"  which  prevented  the  Com- 
mission from  proceeding  "as  speedily  as  It 
would  have  liked."  This  Is  patently  absurd, 
partlctilarly  since  the  Commission  Is  engaged 
in  few  enforcement  actions  of  this  dimen- 
sion. Does  your  statement  to  Mr.  Rooney 
mean  that  the  Commission  has  no  personnel 
to  pass  on  an  examiner's  findings?  Does  this 
mean  that  existing  personnel  are  working 
overtime  to  conduct  such  essential  duties? 

On  July  2.  Stafford  repUed  that  the 
draft  report  in  the  Safeway  case  was  cir- 
culated last  month  "and  I  anticipate  that 
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the  decision  will  be  rendered  shortly." 
The  decision  is  still  awaited. 

•XDHUi   SPOT   CHECKS    BZVKAL   BITS   INSFKCTION 
PLANS 

Probably  the  most  significant  and  im- 
mediate contribution  to  the  safety  of 
bus  passengers  to  result  from  the  multi- 
ple fatalities  in  the  Allentown  bus  acci- 
dent, and  subsequent  revelations  about 
apparent  safety  faults  associated  with 
that  chartered  tour  bus.  was  the  motiva- 
tion it  provided  for  an  inspection  crack- 
down by  Federal  inspectors. 

Department  of  Transportation  reports 
show  that  during  calendar  year  1969. 
Federal  Inspectors  routinely  inspected 
only  397  of  the  thoussinds  upon  thou- 
sands of  buses  transporting  passengers  on 
the  Nation's  highways.  Of  those  397 
buses,  the  Federal  Inspectors  found  that 
47,  or  11.8  percent,  were  in  such  unsafe 
operating  condition  that  they  were 
ordered  out  of  service  until  appropriate 
repairs  were  made. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Allentown  crash 
it  was  Immediately  clear  that  Federal 
inspectors  of  motor  carriers  were  almost 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  inspection 
of  trucks  rather  than  buses.  During  the 
meeting  with  top  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety  soon  after  that 
crash,  members  of  my  staff  proposed 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
immediately  begin  a  crash  program  of 
surprise  bus  inspections  in  the  Interest 
of  passenger  safety.  By  mid-August, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  Volpe 
announced  plans  to  initiate  just  such  an 
inspection  program  with  a  goal  of  5,000 
bus  inspections  by  September  30,  1970. 
However,  Volpe's  original  decision  lim- 
ited those  surprise  inspections  only  to 
chartered  tour  buses  and  dd  not  pro- 
pose to  include  scheduled  Interstate 
buses. 

On  August  18,  1970,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe  to  ask  that  scheduled  inter- 
state buses  be  included.  I  recognized 
that  such  inspections  would  cause  some 
public  inconvenience,  including  missed 
connections  with  other  commercial 
transportation  and  extended  traveltime 
when  defective  buses  were  ordered  out 
of  service  and  substitute  buses  had  to  be 
placed  In  service.  The  most  important 
consideration,  however,  was  the  ultimate 
safety  of  the  passengers,  as  well  as  other 
motorists  who  might  encounter  the  de- 
fective bus  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
Further,  it  seemed  apparent  that  if  bus 
operators  realized  their  vehicles  were 
likely  to  be  stopped  en  route  by  Federal 
inspectors  and  ordered  off  the  road  if 
defects  were  found,  that  knowledge  would 
provide  the  Impetus  to  apply  an  extra 
oimce  of  prevention  before  dispatching 
their  vehicles. 

Secretary  Volpe's  response  was  favor- 
able. He  wrote : 

This  is  In  further  reference  to  your  let- 
ter ..  .  suggesting  that  addltionaUy  unan- 
nounced inspections  be  made  upon  buses  in 
regular  route  service. 

I  believe  this  Is  an  excellent  Idea,  and  have 
directed  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion to  Include  In  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety's  expanded  Inspection  pro- 
gram now  In  progress,  a  representative  num- 
ber of  buses  in  line  operation. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  have  as  a  part  of  our 
regular  surveillance  program,  inspected  reg- 


ular route  buses,  and  the  current  effort 
will  be  laroadened  to  Include  such  vehicles. 
By  inspecting  the  regular  route  bus  at  origin, 
destination  or  Intermediate  terminals,  we  can 
maximize  coverage  and  minimize  inconven- 
ience to  passengers. 

The  accelerated  program  of  bus  in- 
spections produced  positive  results.  Dur- 
ing calendar  year  1970.  Federal  inspec- 
tors examined  5.902  buses — 15  times  the 
number  inspected  the  previous  year — 
and  ordered  688  of  those,  or  11.6  percent, 
out  of  service. 

The  alarming  fact  is  that  one  out  of 
every  10  buses,  which  interstate  bus  op- 
erators were  willing  to  fill  with  passen- 
gers and  dispatch  at  high  speeds  along 
the  Nation's  interstate  highways,  was 
found  to  have  such  significant  defects  as 
to  warrant  that  bus'  immediate  removal 
from  service.  This  statistic  illustrates 
clearly  that  existing  law,  which  places 
responsibility  for  inspection  and  main- 
tenance of  buses  and  trucks  upon  the 
carriers,  themselves,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  terms  of  Insuring  that  the  ve- 
hicles those  carriers  put  into  service  are 
really  in  safe  operating  condition. 

Even  more  alarming  are  the  inspection 
statistics  relating  to  numbers  of  defects 
found.  During  the  5,902  bus  inspections. 
Federal  inspectors  recorded  a  total  of 
11.726  defects,  or  an  average  of  198.1  de- 
fects per  100  buses. 

The  inspection  data  reveals  still  other 
enlightening  information.  For  example, 
by  mid-September  of  1970.  or  less  than 
a  month  after  the  crash  Inspection  pro- 
gram was  Inaugurated,  the  Department 
reported  that  2.000  inspections  had  been 
made  and  that  one  of  every  eight  buses 
inspected  had  been  ordered  out  of  service 
Immediately.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the 
overall  inspection  program  resulted  in 
only  one  of  every  10  buses  being  ordered 
out  of  service  indicates  that  as  the  in- 
spection program  progressed,  the  inspec- 
tors found  fewer  serious  safety  defects.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  the  bus  operators, 
faced  with  the  threat  of  faulty  buses 
being  ordered  out  of  service,  improved 
their  own  inspection  and  maintenance 
efforts  as  the  imannounced  inspections 
continued.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Federal  statute  which  places  in- 
spection and  maintenance  responsibility 
upon  the  carriers  themselves  is  signifi- 
cantly more  effective  when  the  carriers 
know  the  law  is  being  actively  enforced, 
than  when  Federal  inspectors  carry  out 
only  a  few  token  inspections  as  they 
did  in  1969. 

Unfortimately.  the  accelerated  inspec- 
tion program  ordered  by  Secretary  Volpe 
last  August  was  short  lived.  While  fin- 
ishing touches  were  being  applied  to  this 
report  yesterday.  I  learned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  reverted 
to  the  old  policy  of  only  making  token 
bus  inspections  in  1971.  I  immediately 
dispatched  another  appeal  to  Secretary 
Volpe  to  reinstate  the  accelerated  inspec- 
tion program  in  view  of  the  favorable 
impact  it  had  in  1970  to  safeguard  bus 
travelers. 

One  imssife  bus  in  every  10  rolling 
along  interstate  highways  at  60  or  70 
miles  an  hour  is  a  potential  mass  killer 
It  is  too  much  of  a  risk  to  take  to  allow 
that  10th  bus  access  to  our  highways. 


Yet.  If  the  carriers  will  not  keep  that 
bus  off  the  highways  out  of  a  personal 
commitment  to  provide  safe  bus  service, 
the  only  alternative  is  a  stiff  Federal 
enforcement  program  that  involves  many 
thousands  of  surprise  Inspections,  not  a 
few  hundred.  Or,  perhaps  better  still, 
complete  Federal  takeover  of  the  inspec- 
tion role  for  all  carriers  of  passengers. 

UNITED    STATES    OVEKLOOKS    STATE    TKILTTIX   TO 
ADOPT   TITLE    23    SAPETT    PEOCKAMS 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  the  authority  to  force  States  to  en- 
act the  "voluntary"  safety  regulations 
spelled  out  in  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code.  But  despite  the  fact  that  only  17 
States  have  adopted  the  standards  In  full, 
that  authority  has  not  been  used.  The 
clout  is  ccHitained  in  the  provision  allow- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Transportaticai  to 
reduce  Federal  allocations  of  highway 
ccHistruction  mcxiey  to  the  Individual 
States  by  10  percent  for  any  State  which 
does  not  adopt  the  safety  regulaticms. 

Title  23  ccHitains  such  features  as 
guidelines  for  driver  selection,  training 
and  bus  maintenance  that,  supposedly, 
must  be  observed  by  the  States  wishing 
to  receive  Federal  funds  toward  financing 
of  highway  safety  programs.  It  also  in- 
cludes standards  for  periodic  motor  ve- 
hicle inspections  and  motor  vehicle  regls- 
traticKi,  requirements  for  the  issuance  of 
a  drivers  license,  physical  requirements 
for  driving,  and  guidelines  for  State 
recordkeeping.  If  imiversally  sulopted. 
these  standards  would  be  somewhat  more 
effective  even  than  title  49  requirements 
in  that  they  would  require  periodic  in- 
spectlMi  of  all  motor  vehicles  to  be  per- 
formed by  competent  perswmel  who  are 
trained  to  perform  their  duties  and  cer- 
tified by  the  respective  States. 

The  driver  licensing  provisions  would 
insure  that  (xily  persons  physically  and 
mentally  qualified  will  be  licensed  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  on  any  highway 
of  the  State.  The  advantage  of  these  pro- 
visions, especially  for  licensing  and  ve- 
hicle inspections,  is  their  application  to 
all  interstate  and  intrastate  vehicles, 
including  private  carriers  of  passengers — 
including  schoolbuses.  In  addition  to  the 
17  States  which  have  adopted  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  title  23.  another  14 
States  have  adopted  parts  of  the  uniform 
standards  for  State  highway  safety.  In 
total.  42  States  now  have  some  form  of 
vehicle  inspection,  ranging  from  inde- 
pendent examiners  inspecting  motor  car- 
riers to  having  the  carriers  inspect  their 
own  vehicles  as  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  under  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Eleven  States  have 
not  adopted  any  of  the  safety  regulations 
under  title  23. 

Such  diverse  policies  preclude  stand- 
ardization of  school  bus  safety  regula- 
tions, without  additional  and  more  force- 
ful legislation. 

The  net  result  is  that  throughout  the 
United  States  there  are  almost  as  many 
different  approaches  to  motor  vehicle 
safety  as  there  are  States.  The  manda- 
tory Federal  standards  of  title  49.  be- 
cause they  apply  only  to  selective  groups 
of  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
because  they  are  inadequately  enforced, 
contribute  little  to  produce  uniformity 
of  safety  standards  across  the  country. 
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INTENT 

Inadequate  Federal  enXorcement  is  as 
much  or  more  the  result  ot  imworkable 
penalty  provisions  as  it  is  the  result  of 
apathy  involving  understafflng  and  un- 
derf  unding  and  extraordinary  processing 
delays. 

Even  after  a  violation  of  the  title  49 
safety  staiulards  is  committed,  the  Oov- 
emment  cannot  readily  apply  the  pen- 
alties provided.  It  must  first  prove  that 
the  violation  was  committed  knowingly 
and  willfully  by  the  motor  carrleT.  If 
the  Qovemment  can  merely  establish 
that  the  violation  occurred,  but  not  that 
It  was  known  by  the  carrier  and  occurred 
willfully,  it  cannot  achieve  a  c(Hivlction. 

This  stems  from  the  fact  that  such 
violations  can  be  prosecuted  only  In 
criminal  court  where  a  case  must  be 
made  that  the  violation  represented  an 
act  conscious  and  intentional,  deliberate, 
and  voluntary,  and  not  one  characterized 
by  negligence.  Not  even  acts  of  gross 
negligence  can  be  sucessfully  prosecuted 
under  the  penalty  provisions  of  existing 
law. 

In  those  infrequent  instances  when  In- 
jk  tent  can  be  proved,  and  a  conviction 

IJi  secured,  then  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100 

nor  more  than  $500  for  the  first  offense 
and  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
$500  for  subsequent  offenses  may  be 
levied.  Each  day  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense.  Of  course,  these  penalties 
apply  only  to  carriers  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Precisely  because  intent  is  virtually 
impossible  to  establish  in  many  instances, 
I  introduced  last  July  a  bill  known  tts 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Enforcement 
Act.  It  not  only  increases  the  allowable 
fines  but  it  also  simplifies  successful 
prosecution  by  permitting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  prosecute  vio- 
lators in  civil  proceedings,  as  well  as 
criminal  proceedings,  and  provides  that 
in  a  civil  prosecution  the  commission  of 
any  violation  is  sufficient  evidence  to  es- 
tablish proof  of  guilt.  Thus,  if  any  viola- 
tion occurs,  intentionally  or  as  the  result 
of  negligence,  the  responsible  carrier 
could  be  penalized.  This  bill,  reintro- 
duced in  the  current  92d  Congress  as 
H.R.  12.  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  report. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  achiev- 
ing successful  prosecution  of  alleged 
safety  violators  is  further  demonstrated 
in  the  dismissal  by  a  Lehigh  County, 
Pa.,  judge  of  charges  of  involuntary 
manslaughter  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  driver  of  the  ill-fated  tour 
bus  which  crashed  west  of  Allen  town, 
as  well  as  the  two  representatives  of 
the  Tedesco  Bus  Co.,  which  owned  the 
bus.  In  that  instance  Judge  Henry  V. 
Scheirer  dismissed  the  charges,  contend- 
ing that  the  Commonwealth  had  failed 
to  show  a  definite  cause  for  the  accident. 

District  Attorney  George  Joseph,  indi- 
cating an  appeal  would  be  considered, 
contended : 

We  do  feel  strongly  th*t  evidence  at  the 
trial  clearly  showed  tbat  seyen  children  were 
killed  In  a  mechanically  defective  bus  which 
shouldn't  have  been  on  the  road,  and  was 
operated  In  a  grossly  negligent  manner.  You 
have  to  consider  speied.  the  curve  of  tbe  road 
and  the  w«t  surface. 


Such  factors  as  evidence  the  bus  had 
various  defects  including  several  bald 
tires,  or  that  the  driver  had  eight  previ- 
ous motor  violations  including  driving 
while  his  license  was  suspended  did  not 
enter  into  the  decision  to  dismiss. 

Still  pending,  however,  are  charges  be- 
ing brought  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommissloD  alleging  17  counts  of  unau- 
thorized travel  by  the  Tedesco  Bus  Co. 
The  ICC  charges  that  the  bus  was  char- 
tered and  traveling  interstate  at  the  time 
of  the  crash,  that  because  both  the  bus 
and  driver  were  supplied  by  the  company 
the  firm  was  providing  transportation  for 
hire,  and  consequently  the  trip  should 
have  been  registered  with  the  ICC. 

That  case  was  only  recKitly  resched- 
uled for  hearing  beginning  tomorrow. 
None  of  the  17  counts  alleges  a  safety 
violation.  All  17  represent  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  ICC's  economic  regulations. 
Understandably,  if  the  Federal  Oovem- 
raent  were  to  prosecute  Tedesco  for 
safety  violations  it  would  have  to  prove 
knowledge  and  Intent  to  violate  the  law. 
The  burden  of  proof  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  other  coimts  alleg- 
ing Tedesco"s  failure  to  register  Interstate 
bus  operations  with  the  ICC  Is  signifi- 
cantly less  ominous,  and  conviction  could 
result  in  loss  of  Tedesco's  operations  priv- 
ileges. Nevertheless,  it  is  sadly  ironic 
that  the  main  issue  in  the  case  will  not 
involve  safety  but  rather  administrative 
procediires  based  on  eccxiomic  considera- 
tions when  the  impetus  for  the  charges 
was  a  crash  in  which  seven  children  died. 
But  this  seems  typical  of  the  state  of  bus 
safety  enforcement  in  the  United  States 
today. 

The  tragedy  at  Allentown  serves  to 
point  up.  too.  the  unwieldy  division  of 
authority  which  resulted  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. This  is  not  to  say  DOT  should  not 
have  been  created.  To  the  craitrary,  it  is 
Intended  to  stress  that  DOT  was  short- 
changed of  authority  necessary  to  revoke 
or  suspend  operating  privileges  for  viola- 
tions of  safety  laws  assigned  it  for  en- 
forcement. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  understand  the  failure  of 
DOT  to  pursue  apparent  safety  defi- 
ciencies associated  with  the  crash  at 
Allentown.  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
parts  291.13  and  296.2  of  title  49's  safetv 
regulations.  One  of  these  parts  places  the 
burden  upon  the  motor  carrier  to  review 
the  driver's  past  driving  record.  Wh>' 
were  eight  previous  driving  violations 
overlooked?  Why  were  several  tires  on 
the  bus  bsdd  or  near-bald  after  a  sys- 
tematic inspection  of  the  vehicle?  And 
why,  if  proper  inspections  were  made  by 
the  carrier,  did  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Utility  Commission  order  11  of  the  first 
35  Tedesco  buses  it  inspected  "out  of 
service"  because  of  their  extremely  dan- 
gerous condition?  Does  self- inspection  of 
motor  vehicles  by  the  carriers  themselves 
provide  the  level  of  safety  protection  for 
bus  passengers  thi?  Nation  deems  neces- 
sary? 

ICC  BX7I.ING  DNDCKMINES  DOT  ETANDAEO  POK 
SCHOOL    BUS    SA»TTT 

Seldom  do  two  Federal  agencies,  sup- 
posedly with  common  goals,  take  such 
decidedly  c^posite  points  of  view  as  is  ap- 


parent in  recent  separate  actions  of  the 
ICC  and  DOT. 

The  ICC,  in  a  ruling  May  12.  1971,  de- 
clared that  commercial  buses  which  dou- 
ble as  school  buses  during  peak  school 
transportation  hours  need  not  be 
equipped  with  the  safety  features  char- 
acteristic of  common  school  buses  in  a 
growing  number  of  States.  The  ruling  is 
at  direct  odds  with  the  position  taken 
by  DOT'S  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  in  the  proposed 
new  "Standard  17"  code  of  safety  regu- 
lations for  school  buses.  Standard  17 
would  require  commercial  buses  which 
serve  as  school  buses  to  be  painted  na- 
tional school  bus  yellow  and  be  equipped 
with  all  of  the  safety  features — flashing 
red  lights,  mirrors,  and  school  bus  mark- 
ings— which  the  standard  proposes  for 
ordinary  school  buses  nationwide. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ICC  ruling  in  the 
case  identified  as  'Ex  Parte  No.  MC-78, 
Vehicles  Employed  Solely  in  Transport- 
ing School  Children  and  Teachers,"  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  ICC  has  al- 
lowed its  economic  responsibilities  to 
take  total  precedence  over  its  seemingly 
more  compelling  responsibilities  to  facil- 
itate safety,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
tranaportatlon  of  schoolchildren.  In 
light  of  this  ruling.  I  can  better  under- 
stand the  shocking  comment  in  a  letter 
from  ICC  Chairman  Stafford  responding 
to  my  letter  asking  the  ICC's  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  legislation  to  dis- 
continue automatic  exemptions  from  ICC 
regulation  for  school  buses  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce.  My  obvious  pur- 
pose was  to  keep  light-weight  school 
buses,  which  I  am  convinced  are  totally 
unsafe  for  high  speed  interstate  travel, 
off  the  Nation's  interstate  highways  sole- 
ly to  protect  the  children  who  today  are 
being  trarxsported  interstate  in  Just  such 
unsafe  vehicles. 

I  was  startled  to  read  the  following 
sentence  in  Chairman  Stafford's  response 
a  few  weeks  later : 

You  appear  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  safeity  of  the  passengers  Involved  .  .  . 

It  was  as  if  to  imply  that  economic 
considerations — dollars  and  cents — were 
more  important  than  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers, indeed  child  passengers. 

That  one  line  in  the  ICC  Chairman's 
letter  did  more  than  anything  else  I  have 
found  during  this  past  year  of  studying 
bus  safety  regulations  to  convince  me 
that  the  ICC  should  be  totally  stripped 
of  all  responsibility  it  still  has  in  regard 
to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

To  elaborate  on  the  ICC  ruling  in  MC- 
78,  the  Commission's  decision  permits 
commercial  buses  that  are  used  "ex- 
clusively" in  the  transportation  of  school 
children  "to  and  from  school"  or  on  trips 
related  to  school  activities  to  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  school  bus  exemption 
section  303  ( b  >  ( 1)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

The  Commission  further  decided  that 
these  commercial  buses  would  not  lose 
their  economic  exemption — which  ex- 
cuses them  from  compliance  with  ICC 
regulations  governing  rates,  tariff  classi- 
fications and  licensing  of  carriers — if 
used  for  routine  commercial  bus  trans- 
portation when  not  transporting  school 
pupils. 
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The  IOC's  reason  for  permitting  such 
dual  usage  of  commercial  buses  is  to 
maximize  the  utility  and  efficiency  of 
the  bus  company's  fleet  of  vehicles  in 
order  for  the  company  to  realize  its 
greatest  economic  potential.  The  ICC 
ruling  indicates  that  it  is  economically 
advantageous  to  the  bus  company  to 
serve  this  dual  role. 

If  money  making  were  the  sole  con- 
sideration, and  if  safety  were  not  in- 
volved, the  ICC  ruling  might  not  be  sub- 
ject to  challenge.  But  safety  is  a  very 
pressing  issue  and.  consequently  the  ICC 
ruling  must  be  challenged. 

Clearly,  if  an  intercity  bus,  without 
special  identifying  features  such  as 
standard  17  proposed  to  make  uniform 
nationwide,  is  permitted  to  transport 
schoolchildren,  there  is  no  way  for  an 
approaching  motorist  to  identify  that 
intercity  bus  as  a  schoolbus.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  that  intercity  bus  is  re- 
quired to  be  painted  national  school 
bus  yellow,  to  be  equipped  with  flashing 
red  lights  and  special  mirrors,  and  is 
labeled  "school  bus"  as  standard  17  pro- 
poses, then  that  bus  will  be  readily 
identified  as  a  schoolbus  by  aoproaching 
motorists  and  the  safety  of  its  student 
passengers  will  be  significantly  enhanced. 
Because  the  identification  factor  would 
be  lost  if  "yellow  buses"  were  permitted 
to  serve  any  purpose  other  than  transpor- 
tation of  schoolchildren,  standard  17 
would  prohibit  use  of  a  "yellow  school 
bus"  for  commercial  transportation  pur- 
poses at  other  times  of  the  day. 

Despite  standard  17's  obvious  weak- 
ness due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  vol- 
untary standard,  it  offers  real  hope  that 
uniform  bus  safety  regulations  can  be 
achieved  on  a  nationwide  basis.  But 
that  hope  is  dashed,  if  unmarked  com- 
mercial buses  are  permitted  to  double  as 
school  buses  on  a  part-time  basis. 

It  is  disappointing  that  so  little  co- 
ordination exists  between  the  ICC  and 
DOT.  as  to  permit  two  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  policies  to  undermine  such 
an  important  purpose  as  protecting  the 
safety  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 

This  conflict  serves  as  an  open  invi- 
tation to  all  those  motor  carriers  which 
flll  the  dual  roles  of  transporting  com- 
mercial and  school  passengers  to  lobby 
within  their  respective  States  against 
the  standard  17  safety  proposal  which 
would  force  those  same  commercial  car- 
riers to  serve  one  purpose  or  the  other, 
but  not  both. 

If  the  ICC  ruling  in  MC-78  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  unchallenged.  DOT's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  safety  in  school  bus 
operations  will  be  frustrated. 

STANOASO    17 

The  latest  proposal  to  improve  safety 
standards  applicable  to  school  buses 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  regula- 
tions known  as  "standard  17"  proposed 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

These  regulations,  again,  are  not  man- 
datory. They  simply  are  a  series  of 
standards  which  the  individual  States 
may  adopt  totally  or  partially  or  not  at 
all,  on  a  voluntary  basis.  They  do,  how- 
ever, have  the  potential  to  achieve  uni- 
formity of  State  safety  laws  applicable 


to  school  buses  if  they  were  adopted  by 
each  of  the  50  States. 

Standard  17  currently  is  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  where  it  has  been  sent  for  a 
required  90-day  period.  During  this  time. 
House  and  Senate  committees  are  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  review  the 
proposed  standards  and  offer  comments 
to  the  Department  of  Transfwrtation. 

The  review  period  will  expire  Septem- 
ber 1,  1971.  At  that  time,  if  there  have 
been  no  serious  objections  raised  by  Con- 
gress against  the  proposed  rule,  it  will 
become  effective  immediately.  Of  course, 
additional  time  will  pass  before  the  in- 
dividual States  have  had  an  opportimity 
bo  review  the  proposed  standard  and 
consider  adoption  of  its  features. 

Viewed  as  an  important  first  step  in 
nationalizing  school  bus  transportation 
safety  laws,  its  objective  is  to  improve 
State  transportation  programs  by  setting 
uniform  requirements  for  safe  and  prop- 
er equipment,  mainteiiance  of  equipment, 
and  the  selection,  training,  and  super- 
vision of  drivers  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. The  standard  intends  to  elimi- 
nate danger  of  death  and  injury  to  pas- 
senger pupils  while  riding  to  and  from 
school.  The  standard  does  not  as  yet 
provide  uniform  regulations  for  the 
transport  of  pupils  on  routes  other  than 
to  and  from  school. 

The  amendment  has  been  sent  to  all 
States  and  other  concerned  parties  for 
comment  and  criticism.  The  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  has 
published  a  list  of  suggestions  on  im- 
proving the  amendment,  these  are  be- 
ing carefully  considered  at  the  moment. 

Under  the  standard  a  State  agency 
will  be  set  up.  staffed  full  time  by  a  pro- 
fessional whose  sole  responsibility  will  lie 
with  pupil  transportation.  The  agency 
will  be  expected  to  develop  its  own  sys- 
tem for  collecting  and  imparting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  safety  of  school 
vehicle  operations  in  accordance  with 
safety  program  standard  No.  10.  "Traf- 
fic Records." 

Specifically,  under  the  standards,  the 
following  safety  regulations  would  be  en- 
acted: 

•Type  I  school  vehicles"  (any  motor  ve- 
hicle with  motor  power,  except  a  trailer,  de- 
signed primarily  to  transport  more  than  16 
pupils  to  and  from  school,  not  including 
buses  operated  by  common  carriers  in  urban 
transportation  of  school  pupils  must  abide 
by  the  following  regulations : 

(1)  The  words  "School  Bus"  must  be 
printed  in  letters  not  less  than  8  Inches  high 
between  the  warning  signal  lamps  as  high 
as  possible  without  Impairing  visibility  of 
the  lettering  from  front  or  rear  view.  No 
other  lettering  may  be  on  the  front  or  rear 
of  the  bus. 

(2)  The  bus  must  be  painted  National 
School  Bus  Glossy  Yellow,  Color  13432.  The 
hood  may  be  painted  lustreless  black.  Color 
37038. 

(3)  The  bumpers  must  be  glossy  black. 
Color  17038  unless  covered  with  retro-flectlve 
material. 

(4)  The  bus  must  be  equipped  with  a  sys- 
tem of  signal  lamps  that  conforms  to  the 
school  bus  requirements  of  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  108.  49  CPR  671.21. 

( 5 )  The  bus  must  be  equipped  with  a  sys- 
tem of  mirrors  that  will  give  the  driver  a  view 
of  the  roadway  to  each  side  of  tbe  bus.  and 
of  the  area  directly  In  front  of  the  bumper 

(6)  The   red    flashing   lights   on    the    bus 


will  control   all  traffic  around  a  loading  or 
unloading  zone  for  children. 

(7)  All  school  bus  drivers  must  hold  a 
valid  state  drivers  license. 

(8)  The  states  shall  prohibit  by  statute 
all  other  vehicles  from  carrying  the  words 
School  Bus. 

(9)  All  student  standee's  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

(10)  All  school  buses  must  be  Inspected 
at  least  semi-annually. 

(11)  Bus  drivers  must  perform  a  pre-trlp 
inspection  before  each  trip  and  the  driver 
must  put   the  defects  In  writing 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
agency  to  see  that  these  regulations  are 
carried  out.  The  agency  will  also  be  ex- 
pected to  see  to  it  that  all  drivers  meet 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  standards 
set  up  by  the  agency.  It  will  also  see  to  it 
that  regular  inspections  and  emergency 
evacuation  drills  are  conducted,  and 
each  State  shall  also  develop  a  plan  for 
selecting,  training,  and  supervising  per- 
sons whose  duties  involve  transporting 
schoolchildren. 

The  standard  also  provides  regulations 
for  seating  in  the  school  buses,  procedure 
for  stopping  and  starting  the  buses  en 
route.  The  State  programs  will  be  evalu- 
ated annually  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  assuming 
the  standard  is  accepted  by  the  State, 
and  a  written. summary  will  be  made  of 
the  State  experience  with  the  standard 
and  these  summaries  will  be  submitted  to 
the  National  Highway  Administration. 

The  most  significant  shortc(Mning  of 
these  regulations  is  their  voluntary  na- 
ture. They  will  contribute  to  the  safety 
of  school  bus  operations  only  if  they  are 
adopted  by  the  States  and  effectively  en- 
forced. Like  the  other  voluntary  safety 
regulations  discussed  earlier  in  this  re- 
port, these,  too,  fall  under  title  23.  The 
track  record  for  State  adoption  of  title  23 
voluntary  regulations  already  has  been 
discussed,  and  while  the  resiilts  are  not 
totally  discouraging  the  objective  of  uni- 
form safety  regulations  is  a  long  way 
frcMn  realization. 

My  own  reactions  to  standard  17  pro- 
visions already  have  been  reported  in 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tati(Hi.  Certainly,  the  series  of  regula- 
tions has  considerable  merit,  but  that 
merit  will  be  realized  only  if  they  are 
widely  adopted.  In  several  aspects.  I  be- 
lieve, standard  17  does  not  go  far  enough. 
My  comments,  sent  to  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Bureau,  were  as  follows: 

I  heartily  support  most  of  Standard  17. 
with  the  exception  of  the  exemption  from 
compliance  to  school  bus  standards  In  the 
case  of  transit  buses  being  used  in  the  op- 
eration of  transporting  school  children.  I 
agree  with  the  objections  to  this  provtalon 
raised  by  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Assodation  of  School 
Bus  Contract  Operators  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  on  May  13. 

A  double  standard  has  been  created,  in 
which  students  riding  on  the  common  ur- 
ban carriers  that  double  as  school  buses  dur- 
ing peak  school  transportation  hours,  do  not 
benefit  from  the  many  life-saving  signs  of 
Identification  and  safety  features  that  those 
riding  in  the  common  yellow  school  buses 
do. 

If  common  urban  carriers  are  to  be  used  In 
transporting  school  children  due  to  the  lack 
of  available  yeUow  school  buses,  they  should 
be    equipped    with    flashing    yellow    lights. 
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marked  with  the  words  School  Biis,  and 
most  Importantly,  painted  National  School 
Bus  YeUow.  When  urban  carriers  are  used 
and  marked  only  with  the  words  School 
Bus.  the  motorist  has  great  difficulty  In 
Identifying  them,  and  consequently  might 
attempt  to  pass  them,  greatly  endangering 
the  lives  of  those  children  In  them  or  cross- 
ing the  street  nearby. 

Living  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  where  urban 
earners  are  used  to  carry  school  children  I 
have,  on  occasion,  seen  motorists  who.  not 
recognizing  that  they  were  following  a  school 
bus.  attempted  to  pass  one  of  these  pseudo 
school  buses  and  nearly  injure  pupils  who 
were  unloading  and  crossing  the  street.  Simi- 
lar instances  have  been  reported  to  me  by 
constituents. 

Therefore,  I  heartUy  urge  you  to  require 
that  all  school  buses  or  urban  buses  used  to 
transport  school  children  be  painted  with 
National  School  Bus  Yellow,  and  be  marked 
with  the  other  signs  of  Identification  that 
make  school  buses  identllUble  to  the  motor- 
Ut. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  re- 
conslderauon  of  the  use  of  urban  carriers. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  two  other  sug- 
gestions that  I  would  have  that  might  merit 
Inclusion  in  the  final  draft  of  Standard  17. 

The  first  of  these,  would  be  to  require  the 
Secretary.  In  conJuncUon  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  responsible  state  agencies  to 
attempt  to  draw  up  uniform  school  bus  pass- 
ing laws.  Since,  many  of  the  accidents  In- 
volving school  buses  occur  on  highways,  one 
cannot  be  sure  how  many  might  be  pre- 
vented If  out-of-state  motorists,  unfamiliar 
with  the  bus  passing  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  they  were  travelling,  were  aware  of 
school  bus  passing  laws  that  were  national, 
or  at  least  regional  In  nature. 

Furthermore,  when  school  buses  are  trans- 
porting small  children  It  Is  difficult  for  mo- 
torists to  know  whether  the  bus  Is  empty  or 
not.  Consequently,  the  use  of  low  beams  on  a 
btis  whenever  It  Is  transporting  children 
would  be  an  extra  signal  to  motorists  that 
they  should  proceed  with  caution  when  fol- 
lowing a  bus  with  Its  lights  on.  I  have  seen 
this  practice  In  a  number  of  communities 
and  appreciated  the  additional  alert  so  that 
I  knew  that  the  bus  was  not  merely  head- 
ing back  to  the  garage,  but  that  It  actually 
contained  a  number  of  school  children. 

Under  date  of  July  2.  1971,  Doi«las 
W.  Toms,  the  Bureau's  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, advised  that  my  proposal  regard- 
ing the  use  of  low  beam  lights  when 
buses  are  carrying  children  is  under 
study  and  that  the  "double  standard"  to 
which  I  had  objected  has  been  corrected. 
His  response  follows: 

The  problem  of  the  double  standard  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Reynolds  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  School  Bus  Contract  Operators, 
has  been  corrected  and  vehicles  operated  by 
common  carriers  to  carry  school  children 
and  school  personnel  exclusively,  must  com- 
ply with  the  reqtilrements  of  Standard  17 
(See  in.  Definitions) 

Standard  17  takes  a  big  step  toward  pro- 
viding uniformity  in  bus  passing  laws  Item 
UlCSa  (5)  provides  for  only  one  signal,  the 
flashing  red  warning  lights,  to  control  traffic 
around  a  loading  or  unloading  school  bus 
Traffic  must  stop  when  this  warning  signal 
Is  operating  and  may  proceed  when  it  is  de- 
activated. With  all  school  buses  being  uni- 
formly Identified  by  color,  the  words 
'SCHOOL  Btrs."  and  the  red  warning  lights, 
an  educational  program,  natlonaj  In  scope, 
can  be  mounted  to  alert  the  motoring  public 
to  Its  obligation  upon  meeting  or  overtak- 
ing a  school  bus  which  is  loading  or  uiUoad- 
Ing  children.  In  our  congested  urban  areas 
It  Is  often  safer  to  load  and  unload  children 
on  the  residence  side  of  the  street  without 
trying   to  control    the   large   volume   of   ve- 
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hides  around  the  bus.  Traffic  engineers  have 
given  strong  support  to  the  opUon  granted 
to  the  States  that  the  red  warning  lights 
do  not  have  to  be  used  every  time  the  school 
bus  stops  to  load  or  unload  children.  Where 
loading  can  be  done  In  a  driveway,  at  the 
curb  or  In  an  off-street  loading  area  or  load- 
ing zone.  It  is  better  to  let  the  traffic  move 
past  the  bus  without  stopping. 

Your  suggestion  about  using  the  low  beam 
heedllghts  when  children  are  aboard  Is  ap- 
preciated. I  have  asked  appropriate  staff  to 
look  into  this  special  use  of  headlights. 

Since  my  comments  originally  were 
submitted  to  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration,  I  have  con- 
tinued my  study  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ard 17  and  have  discovered  one  addi- 
tional feature  I  feel  should  be  revised. 
I  am  preparing  now  to  submit  comment 
on  that  proposal  in  writing. 

Briefly,  subsection  (b)(3)  of  the  stand- 
ard 17  proposal  would  require  that  a 
schoolbus  driver  qualify  as  a  driver 
under  the  title  49  motor  carrier  safety 
regulations  only  if  he  or  his  employer 
is  subject  to  those  regiilations  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  or  contract  carrier.  I  be- 
lieve this  subsection  should  be  revised 
to  require  that  all  schoolbus  drivers  be 
compelled  to  qualify  as  a  driver  under 
the  comparatively  stiff  provisions  of  title 
49,  whether  or  not  he  or  his  employer 
now  is  subject  to  those  driver  regula- 
tions. 

WHAT    NEZD8   TO    BK   DONl? 

The  avenues  to  correct  flaws  in  the 
Nation's  motor  carrier  safety  laws  are 
virtually  unlimited  In  terms  of  possibD- 
ities.  The  alternatives  are  considerably 
narrowed,  however,  when  viewed  in  terms 
of  probability. 

Schoolbuses  could  be  made  vastly 
safer,  for  example,  if  schools  or  school 
districts  were  included  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  a  schoolbus.  Cost-conscious- 
ness has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
Improvement  of  bus  design.  Similarly,  if 
schools  and  school  districts  substituted 
better-built  intercity -type  buses  for  com- 
mon schoolbuses  to  transport  school 
groups  to  distant  athletic  events,  on 
school  outings  or  school  trips,  the  trans- 
ported pupils  would  be  better  safe- 
guarded against  harm  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  But  again,  cost-conscious- 
ness dictates  that  a  cheaper,  lightweight 
bus  be  the  transporting  vehicle.  It  is 
difiScult  to  justify  a  local  tax  increase  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  average  taxpayer, 
even  if  that  increase  Is  the  result  of 
higher  costs  to  buy  safer  schoolbuses. 

Many  other  possible  approaches  to 
achieving  maximimi  levels  of  safety  for 
bus  passengers  Interstate  or  intrastate 
run  into  immediate  obstacles  associated 
with  practicality  or  cost.  The  best  ap- 
proach then,  seems  to  dictate  a  start 
with  the  tools  now  available  and  to  take 
steps  which  will  make  those  tools  more 
effective. 

A  first  step,  it  seems,  is  to  improve 
enforcement  of  the  safety  regulations 
which  now  apply  to  motor  carriers  in 
interstate  commerce.  A  bill  I  introduced 
in  the  91st  Congress  and  reintroduced  In 
the  92d  Congress,  HJl.  12.  is  known  as 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Enforcement 
Act.  It  has  several  basic  objectives: 

It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  ICC.  authority 


to  revoke  or  suspend  the  operating  privi- 
leges of  motor  carriers  for  safety  viola- 
tions. 

It  applies  substantially  stiffer  fines  as 
penalties  for  safety  violations,  to  make  It 
economically  impractical  for  motor  car- 
riers to  risk  placing  unsafe  trucks  oi 
buses  on  the  highways. 

It  relieves  DOT  of  the  difficult  task 
to  prove  "willful  intent'  in  prosecuting 
safety  violations,  by  allowing  DOT  to 
file  civil  charges  in  which  commission 
of  the  violation  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict. 

Existing  fines  of  $100  to  $500  for  a  first 
offense  would  be  Increased  to  a  range 
of  $250  to  $1,000  while  exlsUng  fines  of 
$200  to  $500  for  a  second  offense  would 
be  Increased  to  $500  to  $2,000.  Clearly, 
these  fines  would  make  the  risk  of  oper- 
ating unsafe  motor  vehicles  an  expen- 
sive one. 

Stronger  penalties  and  a  transfer  of 
the  powers  to  enforce  these  penalties  or 
the  power  to  enforce  or  revoke  licenses 
will  not,  of  themselves,  guarantee  safety 
on  the  highways,  but  they  wUl  help  In 
regulating  and  enforcing  present  safety 
standards.  What  is  needed  for  the  future 
are  imiform  and  more  precise  laws  that 
govern  all  States.  Uniform  laws  can  be 
more  easily  enforced  since  all  Federal. 
State,  and  local  enforcement  agencies 
will  be  enforcing  the  same  standards. 

The  above  concept  has  been  the  basic 
Idea  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
The  basic  weakness  of  title  23  is  that  the 
States  have  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  the  DOT  safety  regulations. 

This  basic  weakness  can  be  overcome 
readily,  if  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion were  to  exercise  his  authority  to  cut 
off  10  percent  of  the  highway  construc- 
tion funds  allocation  to  any  State  which 
does  not  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  ac- 
ceptable highway  safety  program.  Clear- 
ly, what  constitutes  an  "acceptable  high- 
way safety  program"  should  be  dictated 
by  the  provisions  of  tlUe  23.  Simple  ex- 
ercise of  that  enforcement  tool  has  the 
potential  to  make  title  23's  provisions  the 
uniform  saifety  code  of  the  Nation,  rather 
than  the  code  of  only  one-third  of  the 
States. 

Further,  because  the  title  23  safety 
standards  do  apply  to  local  school  buses, 
while  the  title  49  standards  do  not,  the 
technique  of  withholding  10  percent  of 
Federal  highway  fund  allocations  to  the 
mdividual  States  to  force  States  to  adopt 
title  23  standards  would  have  the  addi- 
tional effect  of  achieving  uniform  school 
bus  safety  standards  nationwide. 

Another  step  which  needs  to  be  taken, 
I  believe.  Is  to  narrow  the  ICC  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "solely  to  and  from 
school"  to  limit  common  school  bus 
transportation  to  mean  precisely  that — 
"to  and  from  school" — and  to  exclude 
the  broader  interpretation  which  allows 
common  school  buses  to  travel  interstate 
for  school-related  activities.  This  simple 
change  of  definition  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  ruling  of  the  ICC  and  with- 
out any  legislative  action.  This  could  oc- 
cur during  reconsideration  of  the  ICC's 
ruling  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-78  which  is 
discussed  below. 

In  addition,  I  believe  the  1935  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  should  be  amended 
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to  make  subject  to  its  safety  of  operation 
provisions  all  carriers  of  10  or  more  pas- 
sengers except  private,  personally  owned 
and  personally  operated  automobiles.  By 
so  doing,  the  act's  provisions  would  be 
made  applicable  to  all  manner  of  private 
carriers  such  as  schoolbuses,  carriers 
that  transport  migrant  workers,  and  ve- 
hicles used  by  the  military  services  to 
transport  military  personnel.  It  seems  in- 
excusable that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  transport  service  personnel  in  the 
same  lightweight  buses  which  commonly 
serve  as  schoolbuses. 

This,  incidentally,  also  would  subject 
the  Volkswagen  bus,  when  used  as  a 
school  transportation  vehicle,  under  the 
act's  safety  of  operation  provisions.  Con- 
sumers Reports  announced  yesterday 
that  it  has  rated  both  the  Ford  and  VW 
bus  wagons  as  "not  acceptable"  because 
they  provide  "grossly  Inadequate"  crash 
protection. 

As  discussed  In  a  separate  section  of 
this  report,  the  ICC  ruling  in  Ex  Parte 
No.  MC-78  threatens  to  undermine  the 
new  DOT-proposed  standard  17  code  of 
safety  regulations  for  schoolbuses.  My 
staff  is  working  now  to  develop  a  petition 
to  be  filed  with  the  ICC  during  recon- 
sideration of  the  MC-78  ruling.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  petition  will  be  to  point 
out  how  the  schoolbus  safety  functions 
of  DOT  will  be  frustrated  If  the  ruling 
is  allowed  to  stand. 

I  expect  to  ask  that  the  ICC  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  bus  as  a  schoolbus  unless 
that  bus  conforms  fully  to  the  safety  re- 
quirements of  standard  17,  including  its 
requirements  for  identifying  color,  mark- 
ings, and  safety  equipment  and  also  to 
require  that  schoolbuses  register  under 
the  convenience  and  necessity  provisions 
of  the  ICC  act.  By  so  doing,  commercial 
carriers  that  operate  as  schoolbuses  will 
find  no  advantage  in  urging  the  individ- 
ual States  to  reject  portions  of  stand- 
ard 17. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  common  school 
buses  for  high-speed  interstate  travel 
would  be  halted  except  in  those  Instances 
when  a  school  or  school  system  caui 
demonstrate  that  their  bus  service  is  a 
convenience  and  a  necessity  which  Is  not 
available  through  other  bus  services.  The 
net  effect  will  be  to  restrict  the  light- 
weight school  bus  to  local  transportation 
of  children  on  local  roads  at  relatively 
low  speeds. 

Another  desirable  change  in  present 
law  would  expand  the  applicability  of 
DOT  safety  regulations  to  cover  all  motor 
carriers  of  passengers  that  go  Interstate, 
except  personally  owned  vehicles  that 
are  used  for  personal  transportation. 
This  added  authority  would  allow  DOT  to 
regulate  all  carriers  of  passengers  In  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  promulgate  man- 
datory safety  standards  under  title  49 
for  all  carriers  of  passengers  that  travel 
interstate. 

My  review  of  the  scope  and  impact  of 
safety  regulations  during  the  past  year 
served  to  point  up  a  number  of  specific 
safety  standards  which,  if  strengthened, 
could  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  achievement  of  highway  safety. 
Among  these  are  qualifications  for 
drivers'  licenses,  inspections  standards, 
a  more-detailed  accident  reporting  sys- 


tem and  establishment  of  safety  perform- 
ance standards  to  achieve  uniformity  of 
vehicle  inspections.  One  approach  to  the 
latter  need  would  be  to  license  all  Inspec- 
tion and  repair  facilities  to  insure  a  high 
level  of  competence. 

Obviously,  the  ultimate  objective  of 
uniform  safety  standards  and  uniform 
inspection  standards  is  to  achieve  a 
situation  in  which  a  vehicle  inspection 
conducted  anywhere  in  the  country 
would  satisfy  the  safety  standards  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  To  achieve 
that  objective,  the  existing  practice  of 
permitting  carriers  to  inspect  their  own 
vehicles  must  be  discontinued. 

During  the  course  of  this  study  it  be- 
came apparent  that  authority  now 
exists  for  the  Department  of  Trar^spor- 
tation  to  Institute  licensing  of  all 
drivers  who  operate  trucks  or  buses  In- 
terstate. Offlclals  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Indicated  that  it  is  im- 
practical now  to  attempt  to  license  the 
more  than  2  million  bus  and  truck 
drivers  In  that  category.  As  an  alterna- 
tive, I  proposed  several  months  ago  that 
DOT  initiate  licensing  only  for  some 
30,000  bus  drivers  who  tran^x>rt  pas- 
sengers Interstate.  Although  the  DOT 
response  rejected  the  proposal,  I  Intend 
to  explore  further  what  I  still  am  con- 
vinced is  a  real  need  for  such  a  licensing 
program. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  prc^xKe  to  hold 
up  this  report  as  a  cure-all  for  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  unsafe  drivers 
operating  unssife  vehicles  over  unsafe 
roads  at  unsafe  speeds.  I  do  hope,  how- 
ever, that  it  and  the  steps  I  plan  to  take 
in  the  weeks  ahead  will  serve  to  prompt 
far  greater  consideration  of  immet 
safety  needs. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  make  positive 
advances  to  achieve  greater  safety  on 
our  highways,  we  cannot  do  so  if  ap- 
propriations adequate  to  the  task  are  not 
provided.  The  recent  $12  million  cut  of 
the  appropriation  requested  for  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration in  fiscal  1972  is  not  an  answer. 
Instead,  it  is  part  of  the  problem. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  DAY  IN 
PENSACOLA 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pensacola, 
always  a  source  of  rich  and  Interesting 
historic  data,  will  observe  a  vei'y  impor- 
tant date  on  July  17th.  It  is  Florida's 
sesqulcentennlal  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  CeremMiies  lasting  throughout 
the  weekend  will  commemorate  the  date 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  when  Andrew 
Jackson  accepted  the  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Florida  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  in  Ferdinand  Plaza. 

Planning  for  the  program  Is  under  the 
able  direction  of  Pat  Dodson.  He  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  composed  of  inter- 
ested citizens  from  historical  groups. 
education,  government  and  chnc  orga- 
nizations. Mr.  Dodson  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  leadership  contribu- 
tions to  Pensacola  and  Florida. 


When  General  Jackson's  American 
troops  hoisted  the  23-star  emblem  of  the 
budding  American  union,  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  General  Jackson's  career 
as  governor  of  the  new  territory  with 
Pensacola  as  the  territorial  capital.  He 
had  demonstrated  great  leadership  in 
pubhc  office  and  In  war.  His  exciting  vic- 
tory over  the  British  in  New  Orleans  had 
set  him  well  on  the  course  which  was  to 
make  him  President  within  a  few  short 
years.  He  was  not  new  in  Pensacola. 
Twice  before  he  had  been  there  as  the 
leader  of  victorious  forces  once  when  he 
was  en  route  to  New  Orleans,  and  once  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Indians.  He 
had  continued  to  play  a  significant  part 
in  the  steps  which  finally  led  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Florida  by  the  United  States 
for  the  sum  of  $5  million.  We  did  not  pay 
Spain  any  money — we  just  gave  them 
credit  for  what  we  claimed  they  owed 
us.  It  was  probably  the  best  real  estate 
deal  In  history. 

Andrew  Jackson's  time  In  Pensacola 
was  short,  but  It  linked  him  for  all  time 
with  this  exciting  and  growing  part  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  very  appropriate  that 
the  events  of  the  weekend  culminate  on 
July  17th  in  the  Jackson  Day  program. 
Pensacola's  150th  anniversarj'  as  a  terri- 
toriaJ  capital  is  the  storj*  of  a  rich  and 
appropriately  rewarding  chapter  in  our 
Nation's  progress. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recount  some  of  the 
stories  which  have  come  down  to  us  about 
Florida  at  the  period  when  It  became  a 
part  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time. 
Florida  had  a  population  of  less  than 
8,000.  including  Negro  slaves.  Pensacola 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  cities  of  the 
area,  but  by  American  standards  was 
clearly  of  the  frontier  variety,  in  the 
nature  of  Dodge  City,  Laramie,  Cheyenne, 
and  other  Western  outposts  of  a  later 
day.  During  the  War  of  1812.  Pensacola 
was  entered  In  force  by  British  agents, 
Indians,  and  runaway  Negro  slaves  work- 
ing for  the  British.  Raiding  parties  op- 
erating out  of  Pensacola  warred  against 
American  outposts  in  southern  Georgia. 
until  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  led  a  force 
against  the  city  in  November.  1814.  at 
which  point  the  British  withdrew.  Oper- 
ating without  British  assistance,  Indians 
and  Negroes  continued  to  raid  the  Geor- 
gia hinterlands  until  1818.  when  Jackson 
once  again  descended  on  Pensacola,  seiz- 
ing the  place,  and  establishing  a  military 
government. 

Severe  criticism  was  directed  at  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  invading  the  territory 
of  a  nation  with  which  the  American 
Government  was  at  peace  But  Spain 
was  told  that  West  Florida  would  be  re- 
turned when  sufficient  Spanish  troops 
were  sent  to  Insure  law  and  order  and 
the  end  to  filibuster  operations.  This  was 
arranged  in  1819  and  the  province  was 
surrendered.  In  1821.  with  the  transfer  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States.  Andrew 
Jackson  became  provisional  governor  of 
the  territory. 

As  Governor,  Jackson  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  "active  and  vigorous 
mind,  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  province — his  urbanity  and  other 
amiable  qualities  render  him  accessible 
to  the  meanest  individual,  and  justice  is 
sure  to  follow  an  appeal  to  his  decision." 
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In  support  of  the  garrison  and  civil 
officials  were  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments, inns,  and  taverns  of  the  town;  the 
gardeners,  hunters,  and  fishers  who 
brought  in  produce  for  sale;  and  the 
planters  and  ranchers  of  the  outlying 
areas.  A  visitor  to  St.  Augustine  in  1819 
wrote: 

The  whole  of  this  society  Is  extremely 
courteous  to  strangers:  they  lorm  one  family, 
and  those  little  Jealousies,  animosities  and 
bickerings,  so  disgraceful  to  our  small  ESi- 
glUh  communities,  do  not  sully  their  meet- 
ings of  friendly  chitchat,  called  as  In  Spain 
turtuHiu.  The  women  are  deservedly  cele- 
t>rated  for  their  charms;  their  lovely  black 
eyes  have  a  vast  deal  of  expression,  their 
complexions  a  clear  tu^mette;  much  atten- 
tion Is  p&ld  to  the  arrangement  of  their  hair; 
at  mass  they  are  always  well  dressed  In  black 
■Ilk  Xxiaquinas  (petticoats)  with  the  Uttle 
mantilla  over  their  heads:  the  men  in  mili- 
tary costumes:  good  order  and  temperance 
are  their  characteristic  virtues. 

Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement. 
Balls  were  frequent,  and  were  generally 
op«ied  with  minuets  by  the  older  couples, 
"succeeded  by  the  younger  couples  dis- 
playing their  handsome  light  figures  in 
Si>anish  dances."  At  carnival  times  the 
residents  received  masqueraders  in  their 
homes,  and  balls  were  in  progress  over 
the  town. 

Probably  a  less  popular  amusement,  at 
least  to  the  parties  concerned,  were  the 
"Sherivarees  of  idle  people,  who  dress 
themselves  in  grotesque  masquerade, 
whenever  a  widow  or  widower  are  mar- 
ried. They  often  parade  about  the  streets, 
and  play  buffoon  tricks  for  2  or  3  days, 
haunting  the  residence  of  the  new  mar- 
ried pair,  with  noise  and  riot,  untU  they 
can  be  bought  off  with  money  or  whis- 
key." 

As  in  many  Latin  communities  with  a 
military  flavor,  games  of  chance  were 
popular.  Considerable  time  was  whlled 
away  and  countless  wagers  were  settled 
after  battles  of  game  cocks  in  the  cock 
pit.  Dog  fights,  buU  baiting,  and  bull 
fighting  were  other  sports  that  attracted 
the  soldiers  and  townspeople.  A  visitor 
to  Cowford,  in  1819,  stopped  at  a  "grog 
shop,  were  we  met  several  graziers — 
farmers — and  woodsmen  gambling  and 
drinking.  This  rencontre  was  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise.  The  night  was 
passed  in  noisy  mirth,  drinking,  and 
gambling,  vices  too  prevalent." 

Hunting  and  fishing,  besides  providing 
additional  variety  for  the  table,  were  also 
popular  as  pcutimes.  Referring  to  the  life 
of  the  planter,  a  traveler  noted: 

If  he  is  foixf  of  hunting,  he  haa  game  in 
profusion;  does  he  shoot,  the  woods  abound 
with  wlM  fowl  of  various  descriptions,  and 
the  alligators  .  .  .  afford  the  finest  amuse- 
ment for  his  adroitness  with  the  rifle. 

Pensacola,  with  its  heritage  of  both 
Spanish  and  French  influences,  suffered 
from  government  waste  and  inefSciency 
in  a  way  that  we  can  easily  sympathize 
with  today.  A  French  traveler  wrote  that 
the  500  soldiers  stationed  there  were: 

So  far  from  being  effective,  they  do  not  In 
reality  amount  to  more  ttian  300. 

As  at  St.  Augustine,  the  employees  in- 
cluded treasurers  in  the  commissaries, 
storekeepers,  and  many  subaltemate  of- 
ficers whose  principal  function  was  to  re- 
ceive their  pay.  The  traveler  complained : 


One  pays  customs  officers  who  have  noth- 
ing to  visit  and  nothing  to  register;  carpen- 
ters. Joiners,  caulkers,  ironwrtghts.  and  the 
whole  equipage  of  a  navy  even  to  a  port 
ianter,  and  the  navy  of  the  governor  con- 
sists of  a  single  sloop  without  a  deck.  In  the 
government  stores,  the  employees  are  kept 
busy  by  moving  the  things  out  and  then  re- 
placing them — the  perquisites  are  even  more 
than  the  salary:  these  abuses  are  so  ordi- 
nary they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  hide 
them. 

On  the  morning  of  July  17,  1821,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  and  his  escort  rode  into 
Pensacola  to  the  strains  of  a  military 
band.  Passing  between  Spanish  and 
American  guards  drawn  up  in  the 
square,  the  party  entered  the  Govern- 
ment House,  where  the  formal  transfer 
took  place.  Then,  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Jackson: 

His  Catholic  majesty's  flag  was  lowered, 
and  the  American  hoisted  high  in  air,  not 
less  than  a  hundred  feet. 

Mrs.  Jackson  noted  sympathetically 
that  many  of  the  old  Spanish  residents 
burst  into  tears  as  their  flag  came  down. 
But  the  good  lady  had  been  so  shocked 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  was 
profaned  with  gambling,  dancing,  and 
fiddling  that  she  added.  "Really  a  change 
was  necessary."  To  please  his  lady,  one 
of  the  general's  first  official  acts  was  the 
issuance  of  an  ordinance  to  insure  a 
more  decorous  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. 

Jackson  set  about  the  real  business  of 
organizing  the  government  with  char- 
acteristic energy.  He  divided  Florida  into 
two  coimties,  Escambia  and  St.  Johns 
with  the  Suwannee  River  as  the  dividing 
Une,  provided  for  the  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  published  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  appointed  their  mayors  and 
aldermen. 

However,  Jackson's  days  in  Florida 
were  nimibered.  Disappointment  in  the 
failure  of  President  Monroe  to  approve 
his  recommendations  of  friends  for  sub- 
ordinate offices  in  the  Government,  poor 
health,  and  a  series  of  tumultuous  quar- 
rels with  former  Spanish  officials  over 
land  and  property  claims,  led  the  general 
to  call  the  Florida  sojourn  "a  wild  goose 
chase."  On  October  5,  1821,  just  8  months 
after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Pensacola, 
General  Jackson  wrote  to  inform  the 
President  of  his  resignation.  He  left, 
however,  a  prophecy,  which  has  been  ful- 
filled today  beyond  his  wildest  dreams. 

He  wrote: 

Pensacola  Is  crowded  and  It  U  Impossible 
under  existing  circumstances  that  any  busl- 
neas  can  be  profitable,  altho  I  have  no  doubt 
Pensacola  will  rise  into  notice  as  a  commer- 
cial city  faster  than  any  other  place  in  the 
United  States,  but  It  will  take  time  for  the 
necessary  capital  t»  concentrate  there;  and 
many  In  the  first  instance  will  go  off  dls- 
sattafled.  A  great  field  Is  now  open  to  the  real 
capitalist,  and  real  property  well  situated 
must  In  a  few  years  become  very  valuable. 

Surely  his  vision  included  the  whole  of 
our  great  State,  whoee  territorial  heritage 
with  Its  rich  combination  of  frontier, 
plantation,  and  elegant  colonial  influ- 
ences comes  down  to  us  today. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many 
descendants  of  the  families  who  lived  in 
the  Pmsacola  area  150  years  ago  stUl 


reside  there  and  take  an  active  part  in 
civic  and  business  enterprises.  Heirs  of 
the  original  families  will  be  presented 
medals  during  the  ceremonies  of  July 
17.  Among  the  families  identified  as 
having  been  established  in  Pensacola 
before  the  American  flag  was  raised  there 
include  Bobe,  Bonifay.  Brosnaham,  Caro. 
De  la  Rua,  Farinas,  Fernandez,  Gomez. 
Gonzalez,  Hernandez,  Maura.  Morena, 
Quina.  Riera.  Rosique.  Touart,  Villen- 
euve,  and  Yniestra.  Many  have  had 
prominent  roles  in  city  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Andrew  Jackk)n  was  a  guest  in 
Pensacola  in  the  Brosnaham  suid  Gon- 
zalez homes.  A  member  of  one  of  these 
families.  Ashton  Brosnaham.  is  well 
known  as  the  postmaster  at  Pensacola 
and  as  a  successful  businessman. 


SALE  OP  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  TO 
ISRAEL 

I  Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the 
delay  in  approval  of  an  agreement  for  the 
sale  of  military  equipment,  presumably 
Phantom  jets,  to  Israel  Is  being  delayed 
in  an  effort  to  force  her  to  agree  to  a 
peace  settlement  which  is  not  in  her  best 
interests. 

Although  I  hope  such  allegations  are 
false,  I  cannot  help  but  he  concerned  by 
the  possibility  that  there  is  more  than  a 
grain  of  truth  in  those  statements. 

I  not  only  believe  there  should  be  no 
"imposed  peace"  in  the  Middle  East,  I, 
also,  believe  it  is  unwise  and  against  all 
we  purport  to  have  by  a  way  of  friend- 
ship with  our  most  staunch  ally  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  to  withhold  the  mili- 
tary equipment  necessary  for  her  survival 
in  exchange  for  our  brand  of  peace.  I, 
also,  believe  it  is  presumptuous  on  our 
part  to  think  we  know  better  than  does 
Israel  as  to  what  constitutes  grounds  for 
a  lasting  peace. 

We  are  certainly  not  furthering  the 
cause  of  peace  by  allowing  Israel's 
enemies  to  grow  stronger  daily  with  arms 
shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union  while 
we  blackmail  her  into  submission.  I  have 
sent  the  following  letter  to  President 
Nixon  urging  his  approval  of  an  agree- 
ment to  provide  Israel  with  all  she  deems 
necessary  for  her  defense.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  as  I  do  to  follow  suit. 

HODSB    or    RKFEXSENTATtVKS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1971. 
The  PazsmsNT 
The  White  House 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  PacsmufT :  I  have  been  extremely 
concerned  and  disturbed  by  the  delay  in 
approval  of  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
military  equipment  to  Israel. 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  since 
recent  allegations  claim  that  this  delay  is 
deliberate  In  order  to  pressure  Israel  Into 
accepting  a  peace  settlement  she  might 
otherwise  deem  not  In  her  best  interests  to 
enter. 

I  strongly  protest  any  further  delay  In  this 
matter  and  urge  that  you  direct  the  approval 
of  any  supply  of  mUitary  equipment  Israel 
may  request  as  necessary  for  her  defense  and 
security. 
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My  position  Is  based  on  three  assumptions 
with  which  I  believe  you  will  agree. 

First.  Israel  is  the  best  Judge  of  what  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  her  defenses  and  to 
deter  the  growing  military  strength  of  her 
surrounding   Arab   enemies. 

Second,  the  usual  long  lag  between  the 
time  an  agreement  Is  finally  reached  and 
armaments  are  delivered  will  add  to  Israel's 
danger  and  enhance  the  chances  for  renewed 
hostilities. 

Third,  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Free  World  are  Inextricably  involved 
with  the  seciirlty  and  survival  of  Israel. 

I,  therefore,  urge  your  Immediate  and 
personal  attention  to  the  prompt  approval 
of  aid  to  our  staunchest  ally  in  the  Middle 
East  as  the  course  of  action  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

JcaoME  R.  Waloiz. 
United  States  Congressman. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  BLOOD 
DONAnONS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poirt  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day sponsored  legislation  to  allow  a  $25 
tax  deduction  for  blood  donations  to  en- 
courage the  public  to  donate  blood  to 
nonprofit  blood  collecting  organizations. 

At  present,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice recognizes  blood  donations  as  a  "serv- 
ice" which  is  not  deductible,  rather  than 
"property"  which  is.  While  someone  can 
take  a  tax  deduction  for  a  $25  monetary 
contribution  Lo  the  American  Red  Cross 
he  cannot  take  a  deduction  for  the  pint 
of  blood  he  gives  them.  I  view  this  as  in- 
consistent with  the  purpose  of  the  chari- 
table provision  in  our  tax  code  which  en- 
courages contributions  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations serving  the  public  interest. 

Another  need  for  this  legislation  is  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  commercial 
blood  banks  which  attract  persons  who 
do  not  meet  the  minimal  health  stand- 
ards but  which  are  flourishing  because 
of  a  shortage  of  whole  blood  and  volun- 
tary donors. 

This  bill  would,  therefore,  not  only  in- 
crease the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  available  blood,  but  also  give 
a  tax  deduction  to  public-minded  citizens 
who  donate  blood  and  thereby  contribute 
to  the  public  welfare. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  9860 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle 
of    1954   to  provide   that   blood   donations 
shall  be  considered  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions  deductible   from   gross   Income 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954 
(relating   to  deduction  for   charitable,   etc.. 
contributions  and  gifts)    Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (i)   and  (J)   as  sub- 
sections   (J)    and    (k),   respectively,   and   by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(I)  Blood  Donations. — 
"(1)  In  OBNzaAi.. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  donation  by  an  Individual  of  his 
own  blood  to  an  organization  described  In 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
'charitable  contribution'  of  such  individual 
In  an  amount  equal  to  $25  for  each  pint 
donated. 


"(2)  liiiciTATioN. — The  aggregate  amount 
of  any  Individual's  charitable  contributions 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  the  de- 
duction allowed  a  taxpayer  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
$125." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual) Is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph  (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  the  deduction  allowed  by  section  170. 
to  the  extent  attributable  to  charitable  con- 
tributions of  the  type  described  in  subsec- 
tion (1)  thereof." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  wlh  respect  to  blood  donated 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


CXVII- 


TAX  STATUS  OP  CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZAITONS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  charitable 
organizations  to  present  their  views  to 
Congress  without  losing  their  tax-exempt 
status. 

Under  a  1962  amendment,  business 
associations  may  carry  on  lobbying 
activities  and  remain  tax  exempt.  But 
charitable  and  public  interest  groups  be- 
come subject  to  taxation  for  "carrsring 
on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting 
to  influence  legislation."  This  bill  would 
tend  to  equalize  the  taxation  factor  by 
giving  public-interest  groups  the  same 
lobbying  privileges  as  business  associa- 
tions. 

It  would  permit  certain  charitable  and 
educational  organizations  which  qualify 
as  tax  exempt  under  section  501  (cU3) 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  Con- 
gress and  with  State  legislatures  to  effect 
legislation  of  direct  interest  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  bill  would  not,  however,  allow  tax 
exemptions  for  lobbying  the  pubUc  or 
for  participation  in  political  campaigns. 
It  does  not  affect  private  foundations  or 
change  their  status  as  defined  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

This  proposal  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  adequate  information  to  evaluate 
legislative  proposals.  We  must  have  equal 
access  to  the  views  of  all  associations 
legitimately  concerned  with  the  matters 
we  are  caUed  upon  to  decide,  whether 
they  be  from  the  business  or  labor  com- 
munity, ecology  groups,  groups  promot- 
ing health  programs  and  research,  edu- 
cation groups,  and  any  other  charitable, 
public  service  organization. 

The  groups  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able sources  of  information  and  opinion 
that  a  Congressman  has.  They  are  often 
intimately  aware  of  the  implications  of 
the  legislation  in  their  particular  field. 
It  Is  unreasonable  that  Congress  be  ex- 
pected not  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

Senator  Muskie.  who  introduced  this 
legislation  in  the  other  body,  received  a 
letter  from  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion which  commends  him  Jor  this  pro- 
FK)sal.  I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  text  of  the  bill: 
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Inhian  Rights  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  7. 1971. 
Senator  Eomx;nd  S.  Mubkik. 
The   Senate   Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  As  President  of  a 
tax-exempt  organization  whose  purpose  is  to 
defend  the  rights  of  a  minority  people,  I 
wish  to  express  my  great  appreciation  to  you 
and  the  other  sponsors  ot  Bill  S-1408. 

Under  present  restrictions  Indian  people 
on  reservations  whose  whole  way  of  life  Is 
governed  by  Federal  leglslatloD,  are  denied 
the  aid  of  such  organizations  as  The  Indian 
Rights  Association  in  the  halls  of  Oongress 
In  their  efforts  against  the  powers  of  big 
business  and  organized  groups  whose  objec- 
tives are  generally  ones  of  obtaining  sanc- 
tions for  personal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

This  proposal  of  yours  involves  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  ot  democracy:  all 
citizens  and  all  groups  of  citizens  should 
have  an  equal  chance  to  be  heard  in  the 
Councils  of  Congress. 

I  wish  you  well  In  forwarding  this  bUl  and 
hope  you  will  let  us  know  If  we  can  assist 
you    In    any    proper    way — In    attaining    the 
passage  of  this  bUl. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Wistar.  Jr.. 

PreMdent. 

H.R.  9837 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  so  as  to  permit  certain   tax   ex- 
empt organizations  to  engage  in  commu- 
nications    with     legislative     bodies,     and 
committees  and  members  thereof 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  601 
of    the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of    1954   is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection   (f)    as 
subsection    (g)    and  inserting   after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)  Appearances.  Etc..  With  Respect  to 
Legislation. — 

"(1)  In  cenxrai..  In  the  case  of  an  or- 
ganization described  in  section  509(a)  (1). 
(2).  or  (3).  none  of  the  following  activities 
shall  be  deemed  'carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion' : 

"(A)  appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to,  or  sending  communications 
to.  the  committees,  or  Individual  Members, 
of  Congress  or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
with  respect  to  leg^atlon  or  proposed  leg- 
islation of  direct  Interest  to  the  organiza- 
tion; or 

"(B)  communication  of  information  be- 
tween the  organization  and  Its  members  or 
contributors  with  respect  to  l^lslatlon  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  the 
organization. 

"(2)  Matters  or  direct  interest. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ) .  matters  of  direct 
Interest  to  the  organization  are  those  direct- 
ly affecting  any  purpose  for  which  It  Is  or- 
ganized and  operated. 

"(3)  Limitation. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  attempt  to  Influence  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect 
to  legislative  matters,  elections,  or  referen- 
dums." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  170(c)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  paragraph  (2),  the  phrase 
'carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting, to  Influence  legislation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exception  set  forth  In  section 
501(f)." 

Sec.  3.  Section  2055(a)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof:  "As  used  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  the  phrase  'carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to  In- 
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fluence  legialatlon'  sbftll  be  subject  to  the 
exception  set  forth  In  section  501(f)." 

Sk.  4.  SecUon  3106(»)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
13  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Aa  used  in 
clauaes  (11)  and  (ill) ,  the  phrase  'carrying  on 
propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempting,  to  in- 
fluence legislation'  shall  be  subject  to  the  ex- 
cepUon  set  torth  m  section  601(f).''. 

S«c.  5.  Section  3522  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subeectlons  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  In- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  suboectlon: 

"(C)  CARaTtNC  CM  PaOPACANDA,  OR  OrHK«- 
WISX     ATTOtPTDfC,     TO     ItrrLXTKNCK     LegISUV- 

TioK.— As  used  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In  paragraph  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (b) ,  the  phraae  'carrying  on  prop- 
aganda, or  otherwise  attempting,  to  In- 
fluence legislation'  shall  be  subject  to  the 
exception  set  forth  In  section  501(f)." 

Sec.  6.  These  amendments  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  thereof  and  to  estates  of 
decedenu  dying  after  the  date  of  enactment 
thereof. 


July  15,  1971 


CHAPTER  Xm— CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH  AND  MATERNAL  AND 
INFANT     CARE     PR<X5RAMS 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
13th  in  a  series  of  articles  on  children 
and  youth  and  maternal  and  infant  care 
programs.  Support  for  HJl.  7657.  as 
amended,  is  increasing.  The  bill  which 
would  extend  for  an  additional  5  years 
the  children  and  youth  and  maternal 
and  infant  care  programs  which  are  now 
slated  for  oblivion  as  of  Jime  30,  1972, 
has  at  this  time  87  cosponsors  in  the 
House  and  17  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  at  present  59  regional  chil- 
dren and  youth  programs  with  addi- 
tional satellites  and  56  maternal  and  in- 
fant care  programs  in  existence  deliver- 
ing comprehensive  health  care  to  almost 
half  a  million  children  and  youth  of 
lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  These  projects 
represent  one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of 
experience  in  comprehensive  health  care 
today,  especially  to  the  poor  children  of 
the  country. 

I  have  received  from  the  directors  of 
these  programs  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  what  It 
would  mean  if  their  particular  program 
were  terminated.  To  give  our  colleagues 
an  insight  into  these  programs.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  descriptions  of  six 
children  and  youth  programs. 

The  material  follows: 

CHn.OBXN   AND  TotrTH  PaOJBCT  No    824. 
DKNTxa.  Colo. 

Extension  of  federal  legislation  authorizing 
and  funding  ChUdren  and  Youth  Projects  Is 
vital  to  a  health  care  delivery  system  In  Den- 
ver This  system — Denver's  Neighborhood 
Health  Program — Is  bringing  comprehensive, 
continuous  health  care  to  more  than  100,000 
of  the  city's  low  income  people,  45,000  of 
whom  are  children  and  youth. 

The  Neighborhood  Health  Program  con- 
sists of  a  network  of  10  decentralized  facili- 
ties, a  new  general  hoepltal,  a  public  health 
department  and  a  visiting  nurse  service 
which  are  making  quality  health  care  easily 
accessible  and  available  for  the  first  time 
to  residents  dt  the  city's  low  income  areas. 
The  program  Is  supported  by  a  variety  of  fed- 


eral grants,  with  the  1945,000  Children  and 
Touth  grant  representing  a  significant  share 
of  the  total  resources. 

Bmpbaols  In  the  Denver  heiUth  program 
has  been  on  providing  family-centered,  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  patients  of  all 
ages.  However,  the  Importance  of  pediatric 
care  In  the  program  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  46,000  of  the  104,000  patients  are  under 
the  age  of  18. 

Although  episodes  of  acute  lllne«  usuaXly 
are  the  initial  Impetus  which  prompt  moth- 
ers to  bring  their  children  to  the  health  pro- 
gram for  care,  services  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren constitute  a  comprehensive  program  ol 
health  maintenance.  Pediatric  patients  re- 
ceive well-chUd  check-ups,  which  include 
history  taking,  complete  physical  examina- 
tion, Immunizations,  urinalysis,  blood  tests 
for  anemia,  dental  screening,  hearing  tests 
vision  tests  and  developmental  screening. 

ChUdren  requiring  more  complex  and  spe- 
cialized treatment  than  that  economlcaUy 
avallairte  In  neighborhood  faculties  are  re- 
ferred to  pediatric  specialty  cUnlcs  at  Denver 
General  Hospital,  which  Is  an  Integral  unit 
of  the  Denver  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals,  the  administrating  agency  of  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Program.  Dental  serv- 
ices are  available  at  the  two  neighborhood 
health  centers  and  at  Denver  Oeneral  Nu- 
trttlomsts  are  stationed  at  aU  facUlUee  for 
consuiutlon  with  famUles  of  any  chUd  who 
has  a  dietary  problem.  Services  of  a  social 
worker  and  family  health  counselor  are  uti- 
lized in  cases  where  an  adverse  famUy  en- 
vironment Is  hampering  the  chUd's  health 
or  development. 

Children  with  serious  developmental  prob- 
lems are  referred  to  the  Development  Eval- 
uation Center  In  the  Denver  Oeneral  com- 
plex. This  center,  funded  directly  from  the 
Department's  Children  and  Youth  grant  of- 
fers services  of  a  muItl-dlscipline  team  which 
seeks  to  pinpoint  the  cause  or  causes  for  a 
child  s  developmental  difficulties  and  Lf  the 
cause  cannot  be  resolved,  to  recommend  a 
training  or  teaching  program  to  fit  the 
childs  abUltles. 

In  addition  to  these  health  care  functions 
Neighborhood  Health  Program  staff  members 
also  are  participating  in  a  number  of  group 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  target  area  children.  The  groups  range 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  neighbor^oSl ' 
from  a  class  in  which  nurses  teach  mothers 
how  to  enjoy  their  babies  to  a  recreational 
group  for  smaU  children  with  learning  and 
perceptual  problems  to  teen  clinics  where 
young  adolescents  can  receive  advice  about 
drugs  and  other  problems  as  well  as  direct 
medical  care 

The  Denver  Neighborhood  Health  Program 
has  served  as  a  proving  ground  for  a  new 

hl7,K^  ™'*  Z^^"^  "'"  ^"^^  significance  in 
hea  th  care  throughout  the  country.  Public 
health  nurses  who  have  completed  four- 
month  postgraduate  courses  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  Medical  Center  work  as  pediatric 
nurse  speclaJlsts  in  program  faoiUtlee.  reUev- 
ing  pediatricians  of  time-consuming  duties  of 
blstory  taking,  physical  evaluation  and  antic- 
ipatory guidance  for  mothers. 

Effect  of  the  Denver  Program  on  health 
conditions  In  the  city's  low  Income  are!^  is 
perhaps  best  IHustrated  by  the  marked  de 
crease   in   the    urget   area   Infant   mortality 

'flJ".^^^'  ''*'°^"=  '»>«  ^'••Ith  program 
started,  the  Infant  mortality  r»te  In  the  (^ty-s 
lowest  socio-economic  census  tract*  was  34.2 
deaths  per  thousand  live  births.  By  1969  the 
rate  had  declined  to  2l.5_a  figure  no  longer 
statlstlcaUy  dWerent  from  the  rate  ?n  mo« 
affluent  parts  of  town. 

Denver's  Neighborhood  Health  Program 
a  health  maintenance  organization  in  all 
\VF''T\  *!  '°*'"°»  *  significant  Impact  on 
the    health    conditions    which    traditionally 

Cn^Z  1^%^"^°™*  "'*'*''  neighborhoods 
Continued  federal  support  for  projects  such 
as  the  Children  and  Youth  Programs  Is  es- 


sential to  the  oontlnued  suoceas  of  this 
unique  health  care  d^very  system.  Because 
loss  of  the  Ohlldiren  and  Youth  grant  would 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  Denver's  ability  to 
deal  with  the  health  problems  of  Its  low  In- 
come citizens,  we  urge  the  extension  to  1977 
of  federal  Jurisdiction  over  Children  and 
Youth  projects. 

Chilobtn  and  Yottth  Project  No.  646, 
New  Yoek.  N.Y. 

Since  1988.  the  program  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  chUdren 
and  youth  of  the  west  mid-town  area  of  Man- 
hattan (42nd  to  88th  streets  and  from  &th 
Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River) . 

Our  primary  responsibility  Is  to  the  16.000 
children  residing  In  our  area  of  responsibility, 
as  well  as  to  the  10.000  chUdren  attending 
school  In  our  eu-ea,  but  not  living  here. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  the  fol- 
lowing working  hypothesis  was  proposed: 

1.  The  multldisclpllnary  health  team  ap- 
proach would  be  the  most  effective  method  of 
dellverylng  comprehensive  health  care  to  our 
fK>pulatlon. 

2.  It  would  be  feasible  and  efficient  to  train 
and  utilize  community  residents  to  serve  as 
allied  health  workers  (paraprofeeslonals)  on 
these  health  teams — both  intra  and  extra 
clinic. 

3.  A  scheduled  one  visit  total  health  assess- 
ment or  reassessment  would  offer  the  most 
efficient  and  patient-acceptable  means  of 
asseeslng  the  health  needs  of  our  total 
population. 

4.  The  appUcatlon  of  modern  EDP  meth- 
ods to  the  following  ambiUatory  oare  func- 
tions would  seem  appropriate : 

a.  A  method  of  patient  scheduling 

b.  A  complete  patient  profile — instantly 
retrievable 

c.  The  capability  to  generate  the  mandated 
quarterly  reports 

d.  To  support  program  planning  and  re- 
search with  retrievable  epidemiologic  and 
demographic  data. 

Our  goal  was  to  complete  a  total  health 
assessment  and  reassessment  on  all  15,000 
patients  by  1972. 

A  final  major  objective  was  to  establish 
a  viable  Home  Care  Program,  specifically 
designed  to: 

A  Decrease  the  period  of  hospitalization 
of  those  patients  that  could  convalesce  In 
the  home  rather  than  the  hospital. 

B.  To  prevent  the  hospitalization  of  those 
patients  identified  in  our  ambulatory  serv- 
ice that  could  have  their  acute  lUness  cared 
for  in  the  home  with  reasonable  safety.  This 
service  required  the  use  of  a  sutlon  wagon, 
a  fuU-tlme  driver,  one  full-time  public 
health  nurse,  and  one  half-time  physician. 

A  major  group  of  high  risk  paUents,  that 
had  not  been  Identified  In  our  original 
demographic  survey,  has  required  a  signifi- 
cant allocation  of  our  limited  resources. 
These  are  groups  of  families.  usuaUy  welfare 
recipients,  that  are  being  ■temporarUy" 
housed  under  the  most  unsafe,  unsanitary 
and  unwholesome  conditions.  This  disgrace 
Is  now  being  exposed  in  the  mass  media  as 
the  "Welfare  Hotel"  crisis.  There  are  13  such 
hotels  In  our  district.  This  population  repre- 
sents approximately  l.lOO  chUdren,  mostly 
A.F.D.C.  Although  these  facilities  are  said 
to  be  transient,  many  famUles  remain  In 
them  for  over  a  year.  Although  the  average 
length  of  residence  Is  four  months,  quite 
commonly  these  people  move  from  one  hotel 
to  another.  Given  our  present  resources,  we 
wlU  be  hard-pressed  to  continue  even  the 
minimal  service  we  are  now  deUverlng  to 
this  high  risk  population. 

The  statistics  axe  most  encouraging.  In  the 
three  years.  1968.  1969.  1970.  our  total  vlalts 
have  increased  from  18.336  In  1968.  to  30,988 
In  1969.  to  37.654  in  1970.  It  U  predicted  that 
In  1971  visits  will  be  in  excess  of  50,000  visits. 
Another  interesting  statistic  is  that  our 
teeth  filled  figure  is  four  times  our  teeth  ex- 
tracted figure,  pointing  up  the  fact  that  pre- 
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ventlve  dentistry  U  a  fact  of  life  for  our 
patients.  Previously,  before  the  C&Y's,  the 
child  and  youth  population  of  this  socio- 
economic group  had  more  teeth  extracted 
than  were  filled. 

In  summary,  the  commitment  to  deliver 
comprehensive  health  care  to  eligible  chU- 
dren and  youths  In  our  area  entaUs  a  com- 
mitment to  the  health  care  of  their  total 
families.  Thus,  our  outreach  activities  have 
a  significant  Impact  on  the  other  services  of 
the  hospital.  The  critical  Issue  at  this  time 
is  our  abUlty  to  cope  with  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  our  services  due  to  the  deteriorat- 
ing and  unstable  econ<xnlc  situation  In  our 
community.  The  rising  welfare  rolls  wUl 
cause  many  families  who  previously  could 
afford  private  care,  to  seek  an  alternative, 
and  In  many  instances,  our  program  is  their 
choice.  Of  course,  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  this  demand  Is  rising  at  a  time 
when  our  fiscal  resources  are  dwindling. 

CHnj>RKN      AND     YOtTTH      PROJECT     NO.     602-3, 

AixsTON,    Mass. 

C&Y  Project  602-8  comprises  the  entire 
health  services  provided  by  St.  Elizabeth's 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  operated  at 
Storrow  School  In  Allston.  At  the  hospital  It- 
self In  Brighton.  C&Y  pediatric  services  are 
provided  under  the  direction  of  the  Storrow 
School  operation  and  maternity  services  are 
provided  sep>arately  under  the  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  program. 

MultldlsclpUnary  pediatric  care.  Including 
medical,  social,  nutritional,  and  psychologic. 
Is  provided  for  at  both  Storrow  School  and 
the  hospital.  It  Is  presently  planned  to  add 
dental  care  in  the  near  future.  Services  pro- 
vided are  famlly-orlented  vrtth  consideration 
given  to  community  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors. WhUe  the  population  served  is  low-In- 
come. It  Is  not  poverty-stricken.  It  Is  pres- 
ently 80  to  85 Tc  white,  which  majority  seems 
to  be  evidencing  a  slight  but  steady  mcrease 
In  non-E*gllsh  speaking  Inmilgrants.  Includ- 
ing Greek.  French,  and  Spanish -speaking. 

Current  total  registration  In  Project  •602-3 
Is  2,228  of  a  potential  target  popiUatlon  of 
18.000  ChUdren  0  to  21  years  old  (1960  cen- 
sus). WhUe  the  registration  continues  to  In- 
crease steadily  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
200  to  250  new  registrants  per  quarter,  the 
limited  funding  for  Project  602-3  precludes 
the  possibility  of  more  significant  expansion. 
Nevertheless,  loss  of  C&Y  services  would  rep- 
resent a  serious  hardship  to  the  several  hun- 
dred families  presently  participating  in  the 
program.  Progress  has  been  made  In  develop- 
ing the  understanding  of  preventive  and  com- 
prehensive health  care  and  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  such  health  concepts  over  the 
traditional  concept  of  crisis  Intervention  af- 
forded by  hospital  out-patient  departments 
and  emergency  rooms,  to  which  our  families 
would  have  to  revert  for  their  health  care 
should  they  lose  C&Y. 

Children  and  Youth  Project  No.  809. 
Baltimore,  Mo. 

This  Project,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
covering  an  estimated  19,000  population  in 
East  Baltimore  from  birth  through  18  years  of 
age,  operates  on  a  yearly  budget  of  $1,938,900 
($14  million  federal  funds.  $496,000  local 
match ) .  As  can  be  seen  from  this  summary, 
17.000  children  have  been  enrolled  Into  a  sys- 
tem of  comprehensive  health  care  during  the 
3'/i  years  of  project  operations. 

The  most  significant  and  salient  features 
of  this  Project  as  contrasted  to  Title  XIX 
Medicaid  Programs  are: 

1.  A  fixed  predictable  cost  per  year  set  by 
the  granting  agency. 

2.  Particular  emphasis  on  upgrading  and 
maintaining  health  status  in  an  entire  popu- 
lation rather  than  concentrating  on  the 
treatment  of  acute  and  episodic  lUnesses. 


3.  Measurable,  and  accountable,  objectlvea 
related  to  preventative  services  (Immuniza- 
tions, nutrition  education.  TB  surveUlance) ; 
and  related  to  screening  procedures  for  detec- 
tion of  speclflc  disorders  (tuberctilln  testing, 
lead  poisoning  screening,  vision  screening, 
hearing  screening,  screening  for  anemias,  and 
for  sUent  lu-lnary  tract  Infections) . 

4.  Large  efforts  directed  toward  bringing 
the  patient  into  the  health  service  system; 
and  the  syvtem  to  the  patient  (so-called  out- 
reach activities). 

5.  Provision  of  services  designed  to  coordi- 
nate and  optimize  other  local  activities  in 
health  related  areas  (recreation,  education 
opportunities,  employment  opportunities, 
Improved  housing). 

8.  The  opportunity  to  develop  and  evaluate 
new  roles  for  health  professionals  and  para- 
professlonals  so  that  health  services  may  be 
adequately  dlstrtibuted  In  the  face  of  an  In- 
creasing man  power  shortage. 

It  has  been  the  experience  In  our  Project, 
as  in  others,  that  as  time  Is  gained  In  this 
type  of  health  delivery  model,  the  Individual 
Projects  become  progressively  more  efficient 
in  the  utUlzatlon  of  personnel  and  other  re- 
sources. This  has  allowed,  up  to  certain  crit- 
ical points,  for  Increased  patient  enrollment 
to  take  place  without  Increased  grant  ex- 
penditures. 

It  Is  obvious  that  health  services  of  this 
comprehensive  pattern  directed  to  poverty 
areas  cannot,  no  matter  how  efficient  they 
become."  l>e  supported  by  the  buying  power 
base  of  the  recipient  popiUatlon.  Such  Pro- 
grams win  have  to  be  funded  through  gov- 
ernmental, most  probably  Federal,  resources. 
In  the  forthcoming  discussions  relative  to  the 
amount  and  form  of  Federal  support  for 
health  programs  for  all  age  groups,  we  earn- 
estly urge  your  consideration  of  the  ChUdren 
and  Youth  Project  Model  as  an  Instrument 
of  health  service  which  Is  economically  sound 
and  acceptable  to  both  the  recipients  and 
the  providers.  Certainly  the  x>rihclples  can 
be  applied  to  the  popiUatlon  over  18  years 
of  age. 

Chxldrtn  and  Yottth  Project  No.  604, 
Kansas  Crrr.  Mo. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  No.  604  of 
ChUdren's  Mercy  Hoepltal  was  established 
In  1966.  Consistent  with  the  legislation  for 
the  project,  it  was  designed  to  extend  serv- 
ices to  the  disadvantaged  children  of  the  In- 
ner-City of  Kansas  City.  We  feel  It  has  made 
a  substantial  Impact  In  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives and  purp>o6es  of  the  legislation  in 
making  services  to  disadvantaged  chUdren 
noore   avaUable.   accessible,  and   continuous. 

Since  Its  Inception,  our  ChUdren  and  Youth 
Project  has  Identified,  treated,  and  given 
comprehensive  care  to  over  24.000  new  chU- 
dren In  the  Inner-City  area,  who  had  no  firm 
relationship  with  personal  health  servlcee, 
prior  to  our  project. 

The  Children  and  Youth  Project  has  pro- 
vided not  only  extended  emergency  services, 
and  out-patient  cUnlc  services  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hoepltal.  but  has  provided  an  Im- 
portant linkage  In  coordination  of  health 
services  in  the  Inner-City,  relating  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  School  Health 
Programs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  neigh- 
borhood health  cUnlc.  Over  83.000  screening 
procedures  have  been  Instituted  In  the  Inner- 
City  schools  each  year,  which  had  not  been 
known  to  them  previously.  These  Included 
vision,  and  hearing  test,  as  weU  as  general 
health  assessments,  and  up  dating  of  Im- 
munizations. 

Significant  data  has  been  revealed  by  this 
project.  During  the  first  eighteen  months  of 
the  project,  one  out  of  fo\»r  children  needed 
further  diagnosis  and  treatment  as  an  out- 
patient. One  out  of  eight  children  needed 
hospitalization  for  medical  or  surgical  Ul- 
ness.  Over  the  past  five  yeais  (through  ap- 


propriate coordination  and  extended  aerv- 
Ices.  with  emphasis  on  preventive  care)  the 
ratio  of  ChUdren  needing  hospitalization  has 
changed  from  one  In  eight  (origlnaUy)  to  one 
m  seventeen.  TbSt  certainly  suggeste  a  posi- 
tive Impact  in  providing  comprehensive  care, 
with  special  emphasis  on  early  dlagnoala  and 
prctiention. 

We  feel  the  Children  and  Youth  Project  In 
KauBaw  City.  Is  eisenUal  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  most  Important  service  for  disad- 
vantaged children  and  youth.  WhUe  personal 
health  services  Include  medical,  surgical,  and 
dental  care,  the  chUdren  and  youth  project 
alao  Includes  Important  paraprofeaslonal  and 
dlsdpllnes,  that  were  previously  not  avaUable. 
These  Include  PuWlc  Health  Nursing,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Social  Service.  Many  speclflc  proj- 
ects have  been  devel<^>ed  as  an  out-growth  of 
the  services,  which  include  Toxicology  wesy- 
Ices  and  poison  prevention,  as  weU  as  treat- 
ment of  ChUdren  with  emotional  disturb- 
ances, and  rehablUtatlon  programs  related 
to  speech  and  hearing. 

Lioes  of  our  Children  and  Youth  Project 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Kanwan  City 
community  arkd  specifically  to  the  children. 
We  feel  that  this  project,  as  well  as  chUdren 
and  youth  projects  throughout  the  country, 
have  deoMnstrated  a  very  effective  means 
In  dtilverlng  comprehensive  health  oare.  We 
aie  very  hopeful,  that  the  Congress  wUl  see 
fit  to  extend  the  autborteatlon  to  continue 
these  Important  programs. 


Chilorxn  and  Yottth  Projbct  No.  638, 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

The  name  "C.A.T.CH."  is  an  acronym 
which  stands  for  Co(x^>rehendve  Approach 
to  ChUd  Health.  It  was  funded  In  February 
1967  by  a  grant  to  The  Jewish  Hoepltal  and 
Medical  Center  of  Brooklyn  from  the  ChU- 
dren's Bureau  of  Health,  EMuca'tlon  and  Wel- 
faj«  under  Title  V  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  1966  Social  Security  Act. 

CA.T.C.H.  Is  located  In  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  an 
area  In  which  over  450,000  peopie  Uve  and 
where  there  are  fewer  than  100  practicing 
private  lAyslclans.  It  is  a  neighborhood 
chiefly  populated  by  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  and  approximately  60%  of  the  popula- 
tion receives  some  form  of  Social  assistance. 

The  health-care  faculties  for  the  chUdren 
in  Bedford -Stujrvesant  were  limited  to 
Health  Department  WeU  Baby  Stations,  hos- 
pital Emergency  rooms  and  ClUUcs  which 
provide  episodic  care.  The  establishment  of 
a  C&Y  Program  was  intended  to  give  a  full 
spectrtmi  of  Comprehensive  Child  Oare  Serv- 
ice to  famlUes  who  are  considered  to  be 
"high  risk"  because  of  the  poverty  and  dire 
social  circumstances  In  which  ttiey  live. 

Comprehensive  care  Is  defined  by  our  proj- 
ect as  a  "continuous  and  multl -disciplinary 
care  system  Involving  Pediatrics,  Dental 
Services.  Mental  Health,  PubUc  Health  Num- 
Ing.  Social  Services.  Nutrition.  Speech  and 
Hearing.  Special  Eklucatlon.  Community  Or- 
ganization, and  Recreation.  It  Is  our  aim 
to  help  ChUdren  to  reach  and  maintain  their 
optimal  level  of  health  and  to  that  end.  w« 
Involve  ourselves  In  all  of  the  facets  of  their 
lives  which  coiUd  affect  their  health. 

Continuity  of  care  Is  accomplished  by  as- 
signing a  health  team  to  each  family.  The 
team  consists  of  a  Doctor.  PubUc  Health 
Nurse,  Social  Workers,  Aide,  and  other  dls- 
clpUnes  which  are  appropriate  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  famUy.  Thus  each  family  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  members  of  tbt  team  and 
each  team  member  Is  involved  In  the  fam- 
Uy's  problons.  This  provides  a  personal  re- 
lationship with  Doctors.  Nurses,  which  moat 
of  our  famUles  have  not  had  previously. 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  preventive  medicine 
and  education  as  well  as  acute  and  long  term 
care.  Each  visit  Includes  a  parent-public 
health    nurse    conference    which    serves    to 
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point  out  the  advantag^es  of  preventive  health 
care  and  to  teach  the  mother  the  means  of 
accomplishing  these  alms.  Great  stress  is  laid 
on  Interpersonal  relationships  between  the 
staff  and  the  community.  Each  patient  Is 
treated  with  respect,  dignity  and  concern. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  patients  have  never 
been  to  a  dentist  and  extensive  dental  care 
13  required  by  almost  all  of  our  registered 
children.  This,  as  well  as  all  types  of  medical 
care.  Including  specialty  services.  Is  furnished 
without  charge. 

Each  child  receives  a  complete  health  as- 
sessment which  Includes  vision,  bearing  and 
speech  testing  and  screening  for  Sickle-Cell 
disease,  lead  poisoning  and  tuberculosis. 

During  the  yc«x  1970.  there  were  33.150  pa- 
tient* vlslU  to  C.A.T.C.H.  145  children  were 
hospitalized  for  a  toUl  of  1.882  patient- 
hospital  days.  In  the  early  months  of 
CA.T.C.H.  Program,  a  Community  Health 
Committee  was  formed  by  parents  of 
C  A.T.C.H.  Registrants  and  other  Interetted 
community  residents.  From  this  commJttee 
we  tiave  learned  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  residents  and  we  iMve  also  used  It  as 
a  forum  for  seminars,  round  table  discus- 
sions and  lectures  on  health  problems.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  attend  the  C. A.T.C.H 
bi-weekly  Department  Head  Meetings  and 
partlQl(>ate  In  policy  making  decisions  and 
discussion  of  all  protolenos.  The  community 
has  whole  heartedly  participated  in  such 
activities  as  the  Annla  Health  Pair,  Play 
Street  Supervision,  writing  letters  to  Con- 
gress in  Support  of  the  CAT  Programs  etc. 

At  present  there  arc  4.500  children  In  1.700 
families  registered  in  the  C.A.T.C.H.  Program 
They  have  expressed  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  program  In  unsolicited  letters  and  In 
their  overwhelming  approval  as  shown  by 
their  response  to  an  anonymous  question- 
naire requesting  their  opinions  and  attitudes 
on  the  Health  Care  given  to  their  children  by 
C.A.T.C.H.  If  the  CAY  Programs  were  to  be 
discontinued,  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
comprehensive,  continuous  and  personalized 
health  care  on  which  they  have  come  no 
depend,  and  which  they  so  sorely  need. 


TAX  EQUITY  FOR  SINGLE 
TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  11  of 
our  colleagues  are  becoming  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  850,  my  bill  to  give  tax  equity  to 
unmarried  taxpayers.  This  brings  the 
total  House  sponsorship  to  133  Members. 
The  bill  also  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  Humphrey, 
and  Nklson. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  that 
hearings  are  expected  on  H.R.  850  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  first  week  in  August. 

It  is  essential  that  we  establish  a  uni- 
form rate  structure  for  all  taxpayers  and 
end  the  tax  penalty  imposed  on  the  un- 
married taxpayer.  HJl.  850  establishes 
one  tax  table  applicable  to  all. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  850  will  benefit  over 
30  million  taxpayers  who  are  now  un- 
justly discriminated  against  because  they 
are  not  married.  Single  taxpayers  have 
been  taxed  up  to  42  percent  more  than 
married  pers<ms  with  the  same  taxable 
income.  While  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  reduced  this  gap.  it  still  left  a  dif- 
ferential of  20  percent. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  the 


penalty  on  single  taxptlyers  comes  to  in 
dollars.  In  1970  a  single  person  with  a 
taxable  income — after  deductions — of 
$12,000,  for  instance,  paid  $2,830;  a  mar- 
ried person  with  the  same  taxable  in- 
come paid  $2,260.  Thus,  the  single  tax- 
payer was  penalized  $570  and  these  fig- 
ures do  not  even  Include  the  additional 
surtax.  Furthermore,  a  single  person 
with  a  $12,000  taxable  income  reached 
the  36  percent  tax  bracket  while  the 
married  taxpayer  with  that  income 
reached  only  the  25  percent  bracket. 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  reduces  the  sin- 
gle taxpayer's  burden  this  year  to  $2,630. 
but  still  leaves  a  penalty  of  $370. 

It  is  inequitable  and  simply  arbitrary 
that  one  group  of  taxpayers  should  be 
subjected  to  taxes  that  are  higher  than 
another  group  after  deductions  are 
taken.  Married  taxpayers  with  children 
should  be  assisted  with  an  increase  in 
the  exemptions  for  dependents.  Under 
present  law  that  exemption  will  be  $750 
by  1973;  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  in- 
crease it  to  $1,200  immediately. 

Today's  higher  rates  for  unmarried 
taxpayers  lead  to  the  ridiculous  situa- 
tion whereby  a  divorced  or  widowed  tax- 
payer, with  say  three  children,  using  the 
head  of  household  schedule,  pays  taxes 
at  a  higher  rate  than  a  married  couple 
with  no  children.  It  is  through  an  ade- 
quate exemption  for  dependents  that 
family  responsibilities  can  be  most  effec- 
tively reflected — not  through  different 
tax  rates. 

Taxation  must  be  fair  if  it  is  to  be 
borne,  if  not  willingly,  at  least  without 
resentment.  Tlie  existing  discrimination 
against  the  single  taxpayer  is  not  fair 
and  must  be  ended. 


EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR   WOMEN 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  the  equal  rights  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  as  amended 

Women  have  been  working  for  nearly 
50  years  to  secure  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  guaran- 
teeing equal  rights  for  women  in  this 
countr>'  Last  year  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  350  to  15. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is  long 
overdue.  Thus,  it  is  particularly  distress- 
ing that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
should  have  reported  out  a  measure  that 
has  been  crippled  by  two  amendments — 
one  to  exempt  women  from  the  draft  and 
the  other  to  allow  so  called  "protective 
health  and  safety  laws"  in  the  States 
These  provisions  simply  destroy  the  very 
purpose  of  the  amendment  which  is  to 
have  written  into  our  Constitution  a 
guarantee  that  women  shall  share  equal- 
ly with  men  all  responsibilities  and 
rights.  Who  is  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army  is  not  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
sex  but  on  ability  to  serve.  Furthermore, 
to  exempt  from  the  amendment's  cover- 
age so-called  protective  State  laws  is  to 
perpetuate  one  of  the  instruments  by 


which  employers  and  male  chauvinists 
discriminate  against  women. 

The  need  for  the  amendment  without 
crippling  provisions  is  demonstrated 
each  day  in  this  country.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  attended  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  New  York  City  uni- 
versities on  the  matter  of  a  promotion 
for  Dr.  Aima  Babey-Brooke,  a  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  College  faculty.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  found  that  Brooklyn  College 
had  discriminated  against  her  on  the 
basis  of  sex  and  recommended  that  she 
immediately  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
full  professor  with  a  commensurate  sal- 
ary increase  retroactive  to  October  13. 
1968.  At  this  meeting,  in  which  the  uni- 
versity oflQcials  were  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's intervention  in  this  matter  of 
sex  discrimination,  I  supported  Dr. 
Babey-Brooke's  position. 

On  July  1,  the  House  accepted  an 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green)  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpow^er  Training 
Act  of  1971.  This  amendment  bars  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  in  ad- 
mission to  courses  conducted  by  colleges 
receiving  Federal  assistance  under  this 
law.  As  necessary  as  this  amendment  is, 
however,  it  provides  only  a  piecemeal 
remedy  to  the  problem.  What  is  needed  is 
the  passage  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  unencumbered 
by  weakening  provisions,  that  in  one 
stroke  can  remove  sex  discrimination 
from  State  and  Federal  laws. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  brought  to  the  floor  before  the 
recess.  It  is  essential  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  208  be  restored  to  its  original 
unadulterated  form  and  passed.  It  is  long 
overdue. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  POW'S 

'Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years 
and  111  days  ago,  on  March  26.  1964, 
Capt.  Floyd  Thompson  was  captured  in 
South  Vietnam  and  became  the  first 
American  prisoner  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

There  are  now  more  than  1,500  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  legally  consid- 
ered "missing"  in  Southeast  Asia  and  who 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  North  Vietnam  or 
its  Vietcong  allies.  But  since  the  other 
side  does  not  wish  to  provide  us  with  a 
list  acknowledging  all  the  men  who  are 
captured,  the  total  number  of  men  who 
may  be  prisoners  of  war  is  at  this  date 
still  not  known.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  learned  from  various  sources  that 
men  previously  known  to  be  missing 
have,  in  fact,  been  captured.  And  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  men  who  we  believe 
have  been  captured  and  are  prisoners  of 
war  have  not  survived  the  inhumane 
treatment  of  their  captors.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  number  of  families  who  will 
receive  this  crushing  news  will  be  very 
small. 

Americans  care  very  deeply  about  the 
well-being  of  all  our  men  captured  in 
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Vietnam.  Each  day  In  captivity,  these 
men  face  particular  hardships,  endure 
separation  from  family  and  friends,  and 
live  in  physically  and  psychologically 
weakening  conditicMis.  They  face  the 
prospects  of  no  early  return  to  their  own 
country.  Americans  of  all  levels  of  so- 
ciety, of  all  faiths,  of  all  ecoriomic  levels 
support  these  brave  men.  I  wish  to  join 
in  this  sizpport. 

It  is  tragic  that  these  brave  men  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  war  that  is 
not  a  declared  war,  a  war  both  illegal  and 
immoral.  We  must  take  every  initiative  to 
end  this  conflict  and  bring  back  these 
unfortunate  men  who  have  endured  so 
much. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  these 
men  who  have  been  imprisoned  may  be 
returned  home.  It  can  come  sooner  predi- 
cated on  our  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  there 
has  been  some  break  in  the  Paris  peace 
talks  that  would  tend  to  indicate  the  res- 
olution of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
time  for  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  American  people  to  join  together  in 
ending  American  participation  in  the 
hostilities. 

While  there  stUl  may  be  some  disagree- 
ment on  the  particulars,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  ooimtry's  common  con- 
cern and  support  of  the  men  who  are 
captive  and  our  joint  determination  to 
bring  them  just  treatment  and  releasing 
them  to  return  them  to  their  families 
for  the  long  awaited  reunion. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TEANECK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

f  Mr.  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  outstanding  services 
provided  by  our  local  libraries,  birt  I  do 
not  expect  it  is  generally  known  that  it 
took  great  dedication  and  work  to  bring 
them  into  being  and  to  develop  them  as 
cultural  and  information  centers  of  a 
community. 

Thus,  on  this  occasion  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  the  "History  of  the 
Teaneck  Public  Library,"  which  graphi- 
cally sets  forth  the  many  steps  taken  to 
establish  and  develop  one  of  New  Jersey's 
outstanding  public  libraries. 

The  services  given  by  the  Teaneck 
Public  Library  to  the  residents  of  its  area 
are  many  and  I  commend  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  present-day  opera- 
tions and  those  who  preceded  them  for 
their  excellent  work  and  outstanding 
dedicatlcHi.  Significantly,  the  Teaneck 
Library  Associatiwi  observed  its  50th 
year  of  incorporation  yesterday. 

TTie  history  follows : 

HlSTORT    OF  THX   TRANBCK   PtJKLIC   LiBaART 

The  Teaneck  Public  Library  began  when 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  women  volunteers 
opened  a  library  In  a  sun  parlor  with  a  small 
personal  collection  of  books.  The  story  is 
one  of  private  Initiative  and  of  public-spirited 
trustees  and  municipal  offlclals  who  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  library  services  in 
the  community. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  these  civic-minded 
volunteers  first  conducted  a  library  in  a  pri- 
vate home  and  then  in  a  store  on  West  Kngle- 


wood  Avenue.  Books  were  purchased  with 
funds  raised  from  food  and  cake  sales.  This 
collection  was  augmented  by  gifts  and  by 
books  borrowed  from  the  Library  Commis- 
sion in  Trenton. 

The  "library  ladles"  soon  realized  that 
larger  quarters  were  needed.  They  Incor- 
porated on  July  14.  1921,  and  formed  the 
Teaneck  Library-  Association.  Their  first  act 
was  to  purchase  for  »2,000  the  cabin  located 
at  1279  Teaneck  Road.  This  cabin,  popularly 
known  as  the  "old  slave  house,"  was  sup- 
posed to  have  housed  slaves  who  served  in 
the  mansion  across  the  road.  How  the  money 
was  raised  for  the  mortgage  and  for  the 
renovation  and  operation  of  the  library 
makes  a  colorful  tale. 

Pour  years  later,  these  devoted  women 
sold  this  property  at  a  profit  of  $16,000  and 
offered  the  sum  to  the  Township  Committee 
for  a  municipal  library. 

A  public  referendum  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $20,000  white-pillared  brick  build- 
ing. This  building  was  dedicated  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1927.  as  a  tax-supported  library  with 
a  $5,000  budget  for  the  year  1928. 

Public  response  was  so  eager  that  need  for 
expansion  was  soon  felt.  Conferences  and 
public  discussions  concerning  plans  were 
held  throughout  the  depression  years  In 
December.  1936,  two  wings,  financed  with 
P  W.A  funds  at  a  cost  of  $66,000,  were  opened 
to  the  public.  These  additions  Included  a 
separate  children's  room,  an  auditorium  and 
larger  reading  and  stack  areas. 

During  and  after  World  War  n,  as  the 
use  of  the  library  increased  even  more 
^S«  Li^*''  **"*  fast-growing  population, 
the  need  for  a  larger  buUdlng  was  given 
constant  publicity. 

i^^if^l  '■  !*"•  *^^  *^°"''^"  appropriated 
^^ir.'2S  .  ^°l}'"''  "lore  wings.  Which  were 
oP. w  .  December.  1953.  Among  the  spe- 
l^,.  '*"'*'  °^  ^^  expansion  were  a  laiver 
chUdren  s  room  and  separate  rooms  for  ref- 
erence, young  adults  and  music 

r^m^L^^^"''"^  *"^  125,000  volumes,  a 
remarkable  development  from  its  humble 
beginning  in  a  sun  parlcw  with  200  books 
Plve  years  ago.  Teaneck  became  the  second 
library  in  New  Jersey  to  be  open  seven  days 
a  week.  ' 

The  Circulation  Department,  where  the 
public  first  meets  the  library.  Is  the  natural 
center  of  activity.  Hundreds  of  books 
periodicals,  records  and  pamphlets  flow  In 
and  out  every  day,  and  the  desk  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  registration  of  bor- 
rowers, telephone  inquiries,  and  general 
Information. 

"Who  was  Cheops?  What  is  collage?  What 
effect  has  the  United  States  had  upon  the 
^^^•*^^°^<i  deveK^ment  of  Japan  since 
World  War  II?  Who  Is  the  publterelatlons 
director  of  U.  S.  Steel?  How  did  World  War  I 
Influence  the  American  novel?  Wba  lifts  the 
bride's  veil  after  the  wedding  ceremony'" 
These  are  examples  of  the  questions  asked  in 
the  Reference  Room  whose  staff  answers  an 
average  of  160  questions  daUy.  Students  of 
the  public  and  prlvat*  schools  and  of  near-by 
colleges  also  use  the  reference  resources  of 
the  library.  The  book  coUectlon  Is  supple- 
mented by  periodicals  and  a  pan^jhlwt  flle. 

Leading  business  services  (e.  g.  Moody's 
Financial  Reports,  New  Jersey  IndustrlaJ 
Directory,  Standard  Advertising  Register 
etc.)  are  available  In  the  business  area  of  the 
Reference  Room  in  addlUon  to  books,  flnan- 
clal  periodicals,  and  corporation  reports.  In 
the  Pau  of  1971  a  separate  room  for  business 
services  wUl  be  opened. 

The  Children's  Room,  which  has  shown  an 
enormous  increase  in  use  each  year.  Is  a 
complete  library  for  children  through  the 
seventh  grade  The  department  is  widely 
used  for  school  assignments.  The  librarians 
also  promote  and  encourage  an  interest  in 
recreational  reading.  Among  the  activities 
scheduled  far  the  younger  residents  of  the 
community  are  pre-school  story  hours,  story 


times  for  elementary  school  children,  class 
and  group  visits.  Aim  programs,  exhibits,  and 
the  Llbrary-ln-the-Park. 

Other  services  offered  by  the  library  are: 
displays,  art  exhibitions,  circulating  collec- 
tions of  original  graphics  and  framed  repro- 
ductions, book  delivery  for  shutins,  cir- 
culating records  and  casettas,  microfilm 
readers,  photo  duplicattng  facUlUes,  In  addi- 
tion to  which  the  library  conducts  programs 
for  high  school  students  and  adults  featuring 
films,  music,  and  talks  by  writers. 

Today,  as  it  has  been  through  the  post 
fifty  years,  the  library  Is  a  leader  In  the  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  recreational  life  of 
Teaneck. 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  AND  IMPROVE 
THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION   ACT 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  in  order 
to  extend  and  improve  rehabilitation 
services  for  handicapped  individuals. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long 
been  interested  in  programs  to  provide 
our  handicapped  citizens  with  the  neces- 
sary training  and  opportunities  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  make  their  way  in 
life  as  do  their  nonhandicapped  fellow 
citizens.  On  May  13,  1971.  therefore.  I 
was  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  8395.  a  bill  which  makes  compre- 
hensive changes  in  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  basic  Fed- 
eral-State program  under  this  act  to 
fissure  more  effective  services  for  severely 
handicapped  individuals  of  optimum  em- 
ployable age. 

EXTENSION    OP    ACT 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30.  1972,  fol- 
lowing the  1-year  extension  enacted  at 
the  very  end  of  the  91st  Congress.  The 
current  Congress  should,  therefore,  ex- 
tend the  act  once  again;  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  before  it  all 
available  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing this  vital  program. 

XFFECTS    OF    RJI.    I 

Our  action  this  year  in  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  services  to  the  Nation's 
handicaiwed  is  more  essential  than 
ever  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of 
HR.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1971,  passed  by  this  body  on  Jime  22. 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
federalized  welfare  programs  under  HJR. 
1  provide  for  msindatory  referral  of  all 
haindicapped  welfare  recipients  imder  65 
years  of  age  to  State  vocatiwud  reha- 
bilitation agencies  for  rehabilitation 
services.  Although  the  cost  of  these  serv- 
ices will  be  fully  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  welfare  funds,  It  is 
urgent  that  Congress  act  promptly  to 
strengthen  the  programs  imder  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  if  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  agencies  are  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  services 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  c<»cept  of  restoring  the  handi- 
capped to  useful,  normal  lives  and  to 
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tgainful  employment  is  now  accepted, 
well  established,  and  of  proven  practi- 
cality. But  tills  was  not  always  so.  The 
program  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1920  was  small  and  prac- 
tically dormant  until  the  improvements 
made  by  amendments  in  1943,  1954, 
1965.  1967,  and  1968. 
rrcTD   TO   AsstntE   services   to    handicapped 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
another  look  at  ways  substantially  to 
improve  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  service  which  will  be  made  by 
welfare  recipients  who  are  severely  dis- 
abled in  other  ways,  but  also  in  the  light 
of  assuring  effective  services  to  handi- 
capped individuals  who  will  become  wel- 
fare recipients  otherwise. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  make 
sure  that  every  handicapped  person, 
particiilarly  those  who  have  severe 
handicaps,  is  assured  of  adequate  serv- 
ice. Too  many  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals are  not  being  served  at  all.  Too 
many  with  a  real  potential  for  competi- 
tive employment  are  still  being  placed  in 
sheltered  workshops  when  more  inten- 
sive efforts  by  rehabilitation  workers 
could  open  better  job  opportunities  for 
them. 

We  need  to  expand  greatly  the  total 
rehabilitation  program;  and  in  that  ex- 
panded program,  we  need  to  refocus  pri- 
orities to  make  sure  that  the  blind,  deaf, 
deaf-blind,  mentally  retarded,  cerebral 
palsied,  multiple  amputees,  paraplegics, 
and  others  with  severe  handicaps  are 
given  the  services  they  need. 

We  must  make  sure  that  the  rehabili- 
tation specialists  who  work  with  these 
individuals  are  given  the  time  needed 
to  provide  proper  services. 
objectives 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. It  would  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  as  follows: 

First.  Increase  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  basic  programs  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  $825,000,000  for  fiscal 
1973;  $1,250,000,000  for  fiscal  1974;  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  fiscal  1975. 

Second.  Continue  the  existing  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  innovation  programs  un- 
der section  3  of  the  act  at  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  1973  and  each  of  the  2  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

Third.  Increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  research  and  train- 
ing under  section  4  of  the  act  to  $150,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1973;  $175,000,000  for 
fiscal  1974;  and  $195,000,000  for  fiscal 
1975. 

Fourth.  Add  "and  other  severely 
handicapped"  to  the  text  of  section  4 
of  the  act  to  emphasize  that  special 
project  grants  for  research,  demcxistra- 
tion.  and  training  should  be  focused  on 
the  needs  of  these  disability  groups  as 
well  as  the  mentally  retarded. 

Rfth.  Strengthen  State  plan  require- 
ments under  section  5  of  the  act  to  assure 
a  priority  in  provision  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  severely  handi- 
capped individuals:  eliminate  financial 
need  as  a  criterion  of  eligibility  for  serv- 
ices to  such  individuals:  provide  tor  pe- 
riodic review  of  the  status  of  such  in- 
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dlviduals  in  extended  or  terminal  em- 
ployment in  workshops  for  determining 
the  feasibility  of  their  employment  in  the 
competitive  labor  market:  and  provide 
for  a  fair  hearing  mechanism,  including 
arbitration,  for  aggrieved  handicapped 
individuals  requesting  or  receiving  serv- 
ices. 

Sixth.  Require  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  disapprove  a 
State  plan  which  denies  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  a  preference  in  goods 
and  services. 

Seventh.  Authorize  judicial  review  for 
handicapped  individuals  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  taken  as  a  result  of  the  fair 
hearing  procedure  or  arbitration. 

Eighth.  Authorize  applicants  for  or 
recipients  of  services  under  the  act  to 
utilize  individuals  or  organizations  as 
claims  representatives. 

Ninth.  Efetahlish  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  any 
successor  agency  administering  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act.  a  Ehvislon 
for  the  Severely  Handicapped  to  ad- 
minister at  the  Federal  level  all  aspects 
of  the  program  relating  to  severely 
handicafiped  individuals. 

Tenth.  Etetablish  a  NaUonal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Severely  Handicapped  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
project  grants  and  on  the  planning, 
delivery,  and  evaluation  of  services  for 
the  severely  handicapped  under  the  act. 
Eleventh.  Provide  for  improved  statis- 
tical reporting  on  the  vocational  rehabil- 
itation program  to  the  Congress. 

Twelfth.  Add  "outreach,  referral,  and 
advocacy"  to  the  definition  of  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  section  11  of  the  act. 

Thirteenth.  Exempt  the  severely  hand- 
icapped from  financial  restrictions  re- 
lated to  provision  of  physical  restoration 
and  certain  other  goods  and  services. 

Fourteenth.  Authorize  preventive,  re- 
storative, and  other  services  which  would 
eliminate  or  diminish  the  need  of  any 
severely  handicapped  individuals  of  any 
age  for  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
act. 

Fifteenth.  Poster  the  utilization  of  pub- 
lic and  private  vocational  and  technical 
schools  for  training  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  contrast  to  the  use  of  sheltered 
workshops  for  this  purpose. 

Sixteenth.  Authorize  100  percent  Fed- 
eral financing  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  severely  handicapped 
individuals  while  leaving  the  Federal 
share  at  the  current  80  percent  for  serv- 
ices to  other  handicapped  individuals. 

Seventeenth.  Extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  construction  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  under  section  12 
of  the  act  and  for  rehabilitation  facility 
Improvement  under  section  13  through 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  at 
the  current  annual  level  of  $30,000,000 
for  each  and  include  compliance  with 
occupational  health  standards  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  condition 
for  grants  under  both  sections. 

Eighteenth.  Extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  work  adjustment  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  under  section  15  of 
the  act  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  at  the  current  annual  level 
of    $100,000,000:     authorize    the    State 


agency  for  the  blind  to  administer  the 
State  plan  for  blind  persons  as  they  are 
now  doing  for  the  basic  program  under 
.section  2:  and  require  that  preference  in 
evaluation  and  work  adjustment  pro- 
grams be  given  to  severely  handicapped 
individuals. 

Nineteenth.  Require  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  receiving  grants 
or  contracts  under  the  act  to  assure  all 
their  employees,  including  handicapped 
individuals,  of  compliance  with  ac- 
cepted conditions  and  benefits  at 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  section  11  of 
the  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ob- 
tain congressional  approval  for  reorga- 
nizations within  the  Department.  The 
Secretary  may  now  make  major  reorga- 
nizations aCTecting  the  administration  of 
vital  services — and  has  done  so  in  the 
recent  past — without  ccmcemed  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  outside  of  the 
Government  being  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views.  Frequently,  the  first 
notice  interested  organizations  have  of 
a  reorganization  directly  affecting  their 
clients  is  publication  of  revised  struc- 
ture and  function  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister as  an  accomplished  fact.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  in  the  Congress  usually  are 
not  aware  of  there  reorganizations  and 
their  implications  until  we  begin  to 
receive  letters  of  protest  from  constitu- 
ents. Proper  administration  of  programs 
directly  affecting  millions  of  people  is 
the  key  to  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
grams. Requiring  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval of  reorganizations  would  be  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  congressional 
oversight  function  and  provide  the  in- 
terested public  with  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  through  the  hearing 
mechanism. 

SUMMART 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  expand  our  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  to  enable  it  to  reach  and 
serve  many  more  disabled  individuals.  In 
addition,  it  would  substantially  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  It  provides  the 
means  for  converting  disability  to  abil- 
ity and  dependence  to  independence. 
development  of  proposal 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  developing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  representatives  of  major  national 
organizations  for  the  handicapped.  "Kiey 
support  its  provisions  and  are  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  bill  will  give  new 
impetus  to  reaching  and  serving  the 
severely  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  both  the  text 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  amend- 
ments at  this  point  in  these  remarks: 

H  R.  9847 

A  bin  to  amend  the  VocaUonal  Rehai>Ulta- 
tloii  Act   Ui  order  to  extend  and  Improve 
rehabilitation  services  for  handicapped  In- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 

Arnertca  in  Congress  assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  1  (a)  Section  1(b)(1)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  31 
et  seq  ].  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking 
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out  "and"  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■',  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  the  sum  of 
$825,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  the  sum  of  $1,250,000,000.  and  for 
the  ascal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  the  sum 
of  $1.500,000.000". 

(b)  Section  1(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  and  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; ".  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000". 

(c)  SecUon  1(b)(3)  of  such  Aot  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appears 
after  •$115,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  the  sum  of  $176,000,000. 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978 
the  sum  of  $195,000,000". 

(d)  Section  1(b)  (4)  of  such  Aot  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1973"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1976". 

special  project  grants  for  the 
severely  handicapped 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  after  "the  men- 
tally retarded"  the  following:  ",  and  other 
severely  handicapped". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof:  ",  and  other  severe- 
ly handicapped". 

STRENGTHENING  STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  5(a)(4)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  sho^-  the  plan,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the  work  under 
the  State  plan  and  In  Its  administration  and 
supervision;  specify  that  all  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals  shall  be  provided  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  prior  to  provi- 
sion of  similar  services  to  other  individuals 
who  are  not  otherwise  severely  handicapped: 
and,  in  case  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices cannot  be  provided  all  other  Individuals 
who  apply  for  such  services,  show  the  order 
to  be  followed  in  selecting  those  to  whom 
vocaUonal  rehabllltaUon  services  will  be  pro- 
vided:" 

(b)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (14)  as  paragraphs  (8i  through  (17) 
and  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  financial  condition 
of  a  severely  handicapped  Individual  or  his 
family  shall  not  be  a  factor  in  determining 
his  eligibility  to  receive  any  vocational  re- 
habilitation service; 

"(6)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency  to 
any  individual  whose  application  for  gxxxJs 
and  services  Is  denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon 
with  reasonable  promptness,  including  arbi- 
tration by  three  persons  consisting  of  one 
person  designated  by  the  head  of  the  State 
agency,  one  person  designated  by  the  indi- 
vidual, and  a  third  person  selected  by  the 
two,  who  shall  serve  as  chairman; 

"(7)  provide  for  periodic  review  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the  status  of  other  severely 
hEindicapped  individuals  placed  in  extended 
or  terminal  employment  in  a  reheibllitatlon 
facility  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  their 
employment  in  the  competitive  labor 
market;" 

(c)  Section  6(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof:  "However,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  plan  which  fails  to 
provide  for  preference  In  goods  and  services 
to  severely  handicapped  individuals  or  which 
denies  such  individuals  their  right  to  such 
services." 

(d)  Section  5  is  further  amended  by  adding 


the  following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(e)  If  any  individual  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to 
and  shall  have  standing  for  Judicial  review 
thereof. 

"(f)  Any  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  any 
rehabilitation  service  shall  be  entitled  to  ob- 
tain and  utilize  the  services  of  any  person 
or  organization  of  his  choice  at  any  time  in 
the  preparation,  presentation,  or  prosecution 
of  his  claim  or  application  for  services,  in- 
cluding informal  negotiations,  hearings,  ar- 
bitration and  Judicial  proceedings." 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE   DIVISION   FOR  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  7(e)  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  ev«J- 
uatlon  shall  be  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  of  programs  in  serv- 
ing the  severely  handicapped." 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  changing  subaectlons  (d)  and 
(e)  to  subsections  (f)  eind  (g),  respeotlvely. 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsecttons: 
•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  ait  the 
earliest  practicable  date  not  later  than  July 
1,  1972,  and  maintain  within  the  D^wrt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  any  agency,  establishment,  or  other  en- 
tity created  within  the  Governmen/t  of  the 
United  States  to  administer  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  a  Division  for  the  Se- 
verely Handicapped  which  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any  agency,  es- 
tablishment, or  other  entity  created  within 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  ad- 
minister the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
for  admlnleterlng  and  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects  relating  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  related  services  for  the  severely 
handicapped,  including  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  training  of  specialized  person- 
nel needed  in  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  severely  handlcap>ped  and  for  research 
m  such  rehabilitation  and  related  services 
In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this  Divi- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  develop  appropriate 
methods  to  facilitate  client  participation  m 
the  formulation  of  program  objeotives  with- 
in the  Division  and  at  the  State  agency  or 
other  grantee  level. 

•■(e)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
severely  Handicapped  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary, or  his  designee,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  eight  members  appointed  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  by  the  Secretary 
Two  of  the  eight  appointed  mem  here  shall 
represent  national  organizations  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind:  two  shall  represent  national 
organizations  for  the  severely  handicapped; 
two  shall  represent  State  agenclee  for  the 
handicapt>ed;  one  shall  represent  organized 
labor:  and  one  shall  represent  commerce  or 
industry.  Bach  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  any  member  e^jpolnted  to 
flu  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  is 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term  and  except  that,  of  the 
members  first  appointed,  two  shall  hold  of- 
fice for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  two  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment None  of  such  eight  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a 
year  has  elapsed  after  the  end  of  his  preced- 
ing term. 

•'(2)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  review 
applications  for  special  projecu  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  of  any  proj- 


ects initiated  by  it  which  it  believes  show 
promise  of  making  valuable  contributions  to 
the  vocational  rehabUltatlon  of  severely 
handlcaped  Individuals.  The  Council  is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Secretary  on  the  planning,  delivery,  and 
evaluation  of  services  under  this  Act  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  of  any  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  Council  In  connection 
with  matters  relating  to  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  for  such  periods,  In  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council  or  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day.  including  travel  time, 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently." 

aKPorrs 

Sec.  5  Section  9  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  9.  Annual  reports  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  Such  annual  re- 
ports shall  Include  statistical  data  reflecting 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  provided 
each  handlci^>ped  Individual  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  shall  specifically  dis- 
tinguish between  rehabilitation  closures  at- 
tributable to  physical  restoration,  placement 
in  competitive  employment,  extended  or  ter- 
minal employment  in  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  rehabilitation  facility,  employment  as  a 
homemaker  or  unpaid  family  worker,  and 
provision  of  supplementary  services." 

CLARlnCATION   OF  DSriNITIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  11(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'(B)  counseling,  guidance,  and  placement 
services  for  handicapped  individuals.  Includ- 
ing on  the  job  training  and  foUowup  services 
to  assist  such  Individuals  to  maintain  their 
employment;" 

(b)  Section  11(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  to  a  semicolon  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

'•(P)   outreach,  referral,  and  advocacy." 

(c)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  sifter  "and  Insurance," 
and  before  '•the  following":  '•except  for  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  designated  by 
the  Secretary". 

(d)  Section  11(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (G).  changing  the  period 
after  subparagraph  (H)  to  a  semicolon,  and 
adding  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(I)  preventive,  restorative  and  other  serv- 
ices which  would  preclude  or  diminish  the 
present  or  prospective  need  of  any  severely 
handicapped  Individual  (Irrespective  of  his 
age)  for  any  or  all  the  foregoing  rehabilita- 
tion services  listed  In  this  subparagraph  or 
subparagraph   d)   of  this  subsection  " 

(e)  Section  11(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  the   following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services 
also  include  services  provided  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  rehabilitation  facility  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  services  are  not 
readily  available  on  an  adequate  basis  frwn 
public  or  other  vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing facilities  or  other  appropriate  resources 
in    the   community  " 

I  f )  Section  11(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  numeral  •'(1)"  after  "ex- 
cept that',  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
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thereof     to    a     comma,     and     adding     the 
following : 

"and  (2)  with  respect  to  vocational  retaa- 
blUtatlon  services  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped as  designated  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Federal  share  shall  be 
100  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1072.  and  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

0«AI»TS    FOB    CONSnUCnOI*    AND    STAmNG 
OF    KEHABIUTATION    FACIUTtES 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  12(b)(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "relating  to"  and  before 
"safety  standaMs"  the  words  "occupational 
health  and". 

(b)  SecUon  12(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  "and"  where  It  appears 
before  "$30,000.(X)0"  and  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  after  "1072"  the  following: 
".  •30.000.000  for  the  flacal  years  ending 
June  30,  1073.  June  30.  1074,  and  June  30 
1076". 

(c)  Section  12(1)  is  further  amended  by 
Atrlklng  "1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1977". 

■ZHABtLTrATION    FACn-ITT    IlCPaOVKMENT 

S»c  8  la)  Section  13(ei  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "comply  with"  and  before 
"safety  standards"  the  words  "occupational 
health  and". 

(b)  Section  13(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"'  where  It  appears  Ise- 
fore  "•30.000.000"  and  Inserting  after  "Jtine 
80.  1072.  •  the  following:  "and  •30.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1073. 
June  30,   1074.  and  June  30.   1975.". 

Il*FBOVM«l*T  OF  VOCATTOWAL  EVALCATtON  AND 
WOBJE  ADJVSnCZNT  PKOCKAltS  FOB  THE  8E- 
VEan.T    HANDICAPPED 

Szc.  9.  (a)  Section  lS(a)(2)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabtliution  Act  U  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  conuna  following  1972  ■ 
the  following:  "•100.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  Jime  30,  1073,  June  30,  1074, 
and  June  30,  1975." 

(b)  Section  15(c)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "(other  than  the  State 
blind  commission  or  other  agency  providing 
assistance  or  services  to  the  adult  blind)    ' 

(c)  section  15(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  (3)  Shows  the  plan  policies,  and  meth- 
ods to  be  followed  in  providing  services  un- 
der the  State  evaluation  and  work  adjust- 
ment plan  and  in  iU  administration  and 
supervlston;  specifies  that  all  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals  shall  be  provided  evalua- 
tion and  work  adjustment  services  prior  to 
proviaion  at  sLmllar  services  to  disadvan- 
taged IndlvMuals  who  are  not  severely  han- 
dicapped: and.  In  case  evaluation  and  work 
adjustment  services  cannot  be  provided  all 
other  Individuals  who  apply  for  such  serv- 
ice* shows  the  order  to  be  followed  In  se- 
lecting tboae  to  whom  evaluaton  and  work 
adjustment   servlcw    will    be    provided  " 

paoTKcnoN   OF  tatnxiTxam 
9ec   10  Ttie  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
Is    amended    by    renumbering    Sections    14 
through   18  a«  Sections  16  throu^   10  and 
inserting  the  following  new  section: 

"hamoMMMCK  am  coMomoifa  ajts  mgsnwm  of 

UCFLOTMXMT 

"Sec  14  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  and  intent  of  Congrcaa  that  work- 
shop* and  rebabiUtatton  facllUles  receiving 
granu  or  contracta  under  thla  Act  for  con- 
•tructloo;  renovation;  steMng;  use  as  a  di- 
•Cnoetlc.  evaluation,  or  training  facility;  or 
for  any  other  purpoas  authorized  by  this 
Act  abaU  aaaure  their  employee*.  Including 
hanid lopped  individuals,  the  following: 

"(1)  CompUaxace  with  occupational  health 
and  safety  standard*  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
nufj  at  L*bor. 


"(2)  Wages  at  rates  not  less  tban  those 
prevailing  for  similar  occupations  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  Section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act; 

"(3)  Coverage  for  old  age.  survivors,  dis- 
ability, and  health  Insurance  benefits  under 
ntle  II  and  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

"(4)  Coverage  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  under  applicable  state  law. 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1070; 

"(5)  Coverage  for  workmen's  compenaatton 
benefits; 

"(S)  Participation  In  any  retirement  or 
pension  plan; 

"(7)  Applicability  of  the  provisions  of  29 
U.S.C.  401  (73  Stat.  519)." 

BEOBCANIEATION        OF       THE        DEPAXTMZNT       OF 
HEALTH,     EDUCATION,    AND    WZXJTARE 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion Of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shall  not.  on  or  after  July 
1.  1071.  without  prior  approval  of  Congress, 
abolish  or  consolidate  any  board,  bureau,  di- 
vision, service,  office.  oiBcer.  authority,  ad- 
ministration or  other  eatabllshment  within 
his  Department. 

Section -bt-Section      Analysis     of     Voca- 
tional Rehabilftation  Act  Amendments 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  in  order  to  extend  and  improve 
rehabilitation  services  for  severely  handi- 
capped individuals 
Section    1     Auth-orisation    of  appropriations 
Section    Ka)    of  the  bill  amends  Section 
1  ( b  I  ( 1 )  of  the  Vocational  RehabUiUtion  Act 
to  extend  and  increase  the  authorization  o< 
appropriations  for  grants  to  the  state*  for 
vocational  rehahlliUtlon  under  Section  2  of 
the  Act.  It  would  authorize  appropriations 
of    •826.000,000    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June   30,    1973:    •I J50.000.000   for   the   fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974:   and  •I. 500.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975 
The  authorization  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
Is  ^700.000.000    The  Congress  extended  the 
Act  through  June  30.  1972.  with  existing  au- 
thorizations late  in  December  1970. 

Section  Kb)  extends  the  autborlaatlon  of 
appropriations  under  Section  1(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  for  innovation  grants  to  the  states  under 
Section  3  at  •lO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years 

Section  1(c)  of  the  UU  Increases  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  In  Section  1(b) 
(3)  of  the  Act  for  special  project  grante  for 
research,  demonstration,  and  training  of 
personnel  under  Section  4  to  tlSO.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1073;  •175.- 
OOO.CKX)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1074:  and  •106,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1076. 

Section  1(d)  amend*  Section  1(b)(4)  of 
the  Act  to  require  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  three  grant 
programs  under  Sections  2.  3,  and  4  of  the 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1076. 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Section  2  Special  project  grantt  for  the 
leverely  handicapped 
Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  Section  4(a) 
of  the  Act  to  Insert  "and  other  severely 
handicapped  "  to  emphaaize  that  priority  be 
given  to  financing  special  project*  for  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  personnel  train- 
ing to  improve  rehabilitation  techniques  and 
services  for  such  individual*. 

Section  3.  StreniftKeninf  State  pUm 

requirement* 

Section  3(a)    of   the  bill   amend*  Section 

•  (*)  (4)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  a  priority 

be  specified  in  state  plan  requirement*  for 


rehabilitation  services  for  the  severely  hand- 
icapped. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  bill  renumbers  para- 
graph* (5)  through  (14)  of  Section  6(a) 
of  the  Act  as  paraigraphs  (8)  through  (17) 
and  inserts  three  new  paragraphs  in  the  state 
plan  requirements.  The  new  paragraph  (5) 
prohibits  consideration  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a  severely  handicapped  p>er8on  or 
his  family  as  a  criterion  of  eligibility  for 
services  The  new  paragraph  (6)  would  re- 
quire state  vocational  rehabilitation  whose 
application  for  goods  and  services  under  the 
Act  is  denied  or  not  acted  upon  with  reason- 
able promptness.  It  would  also  provide  an 
arbitration  procedure  as  an  extension  of  the 
fair  hearing  mechanism.  The  new  para- 
graph (7)  specifies  that  state  plan  require- 
ments provide  for  periodic  review  and  re- 
evaluation  of  the  status  of  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  placed  In  extended  or 
terminal  employment  In  a  rehabilitation  fa- 
cility which  Is  a  sheltered  workshop  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  their  employment 
In  the  competitive  labor  market. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
5(b)  of  the  Act  to  specify  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  not 
approve  a  state  plan  which  falls  to  provide 
preference  in  goods  and  services  under  the 
Act  to  severely  handicapped  Individuals,  or 
which  denies  such  individuals  their  right  to 
such  services. 

Section  3(d)  adds  two  new  subseottons  to 
Section  5  of  the  Act.  The  new  Section  5(e) 
authorizes  Judicial  review  of  decisions  made 
as  a  result  of  the  fair  hearing  and  arbitra- 
tion procedure.  The  new  Section  6(f)  au- 
thorlzea  an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  any 
rehabilitation  service  under  the  Act  to  des- 
ignate an  individual  or  organization  to  rep- 
resent him  on  any  aspect  of  a  claim  for 
service. 

Secfton  4.  Establishment  of  the  Division  for 
the  Severely  Handicapped 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
7(e)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  services  by 
the  Secretary  shall  specifically  focus  on  their 
effectiveness  In  serving  the  severely  handi- 
capped. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  bill  changes  the  pres- 
ent subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  Section  7  of 
the  Act  to  subsections  (f )  and  (g)  and  adds 
two  new  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  The  new 
Section  7(d)  requires  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish by  July  1.  1972.  and  maintain  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  any  successor  agency  assigned  ad- 
ministration of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  a  Division  for  the  Severely  Handl- 
cap[>ed  Section  7(d)  also  provides  that  the 
Division  shall  be  the  principal  agency  in  the 
Department  or  Its  successor  for  administer- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  vocational  rehabilitation  and  re- 
lated services  for  the  severely  handicapped 
including  personnel  training  and  research. 
The  new  subsection  (d)  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  facilitate  client  participation  In  the 
formulation  of  program  objective*  in  the 
Division  and  at  state  agency  or  other  grantee 
level. 

The  new  Secton  7(e)  establishes  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Se- 
verely Handicapped,  oonalating  of  the  Sec- 
retary (or  his  designee)  who  shall  aerre  as 
chairman  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
him  for  four  year  term*  The  membership 
of  the  Council  la  to  be  a*  follows:  two  per- 
sons representing  national  organlaatioos  of 
the  blind  and  half-blind,  two  representing 
national  organization*  for  the  sevsrely  handi- 
capped, two  repreeenting  state  agencle*  for 
the  handicapped,  one  representing  organized 
labor,  and  one  rspreaentlng  commerce  or  In- 
duatry.  Tb*  term*  of  six  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers first  appointed  by  the  Secretary  will  be 
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for  less  than  four  years  In  order  to  provide 
for  desirable  continuity  of  old  and  newly  ap- 
pointed members.  The  Council  is  authorized 
to  review  appUcaUons  for  special  projects  re- 
lating to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
severely  handicapped  and  to  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  on  the  planning,  de- 
livery, and  evaluation  of  services  for  the  se- 
verely handicapped.  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  authorized  to  be  paid  a  per  diem  al- 
lowance of  up  to  •lOO  and  travel  expenses 
while  serving  during  conference  periods  or 
special  assignment. 

Section  5.  Reports 
Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  Section  9  of 
the  Act  regarding  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  on  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program.  The  revised  Section  9 
specifies  that  these  reports  shall  include  sta- 
tistical data  reflecting  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  provided  each  individual  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Including  specific 
distinction  between  the  various  types  of 
rehabilitation  closures. 

Section  6.  Clarification  of  definitions 
Section  6(a)  of  the  blU  amends  Section 
11(a)  (1)  (b)  of  the  Act  to  speclficaUy  include 
"on  the  Job  training"  in  the  list  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon  services  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
utilizing  this  type  of  training. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subpara- 
graph (f )  to  the  list  of  rehabUltatlon  services 
specified  in  Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  Act  to 
specifically  provide  that  "outreach,  referral, 
and  advocacy"  shall  be  services  provided 
handicapped  persons  by  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies. 

SeoUon  e(c)  of  tiie  WU  ametxJs  Sectton 
n(a)(2)  of  the  Act  to  except  the  severrty 
handicapped  from  the  provision  that  pen- 
sion, cotnpenaatlon.  and  Insurance  benefits 
be  taken  into  aoooimt  in  determining  ellgl- 
billity  for  services  epecifled  In  SeoUon  11(a) 
(2)  of  the  Act. 

Section  6(d)  at  the  Mil  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (I)  to  Section  11(a)  (3)  of  the  Act 
providing  for  preventive  and  other  services 
designed  to  eliminate  or  lessen  the  present 
or  proepectlve  need  of  a  severely  handlci^jped 
Individual  IrrespeoUve  of  his  age  for  other 
rehabilitation  services  under  the  Act.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  Im- 
prove preventive  and  restorative  services  In 
order  to  minimize  the  handicapping  effects 
of  many  conditions  and  lessen  the  need  for 
a  wide  variety  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  It  would  be  particularly  helpful 
for  children,  who  are  not  now  covered  by 
the  Act. 

Section  6(e)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  to  Section  11  (a)  of  the  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  maximum  uUUzatlon  of  adequate 
public  or  private  vocational  or  technical 
training  resources  in  the  community  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  for  the  hand- 
icapped before  using  a  sheltered  workshop 
or  rehabUiUtlon  facility  for  providing  such 
services. 

Section  e(f)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
11(h)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  oo*t  of  rehabUltatlon  servloe* 
for  the  severely  handicapped  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  baalc  grant*  to  the 
suta*  program  provided  for  in  Section  2 
shall  be  100%  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June 
30.  1072.  and  succeeding  Iteoal  year* 
Section  7.  Orant*  for  construction  and  $tmf- 
ing  of  rehabilitation  faoiHtiat 
Section  7(a)  of  the  bUl  amend*  Section 
12(b)  (2)  of  the  Act  to  require  compliance 
with  occupational  health  atandarda  ■peeifled 
by  the  Seoivtary  of  L*bor  by  workahopa  and 
rehabUIUtlon  faclllUe*  receiving  granu  for 
oonatruction  or  atafUng. 

Section  7(b)  of  the  bill  amend*  Section 
13(1)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  autbortaatlon 
of     appropriation*     for     oonatruction     and 


staffing  of  workshops  and  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975,  at  the  current  annual  authorization 
of  •30.000.000. 

Section  7(c)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
12(1)  of  the  Act  to  require  that  sums  ap- 
propriated for  (instruction  and  staffing  shall 
remain  available  until  July  1.  1977. 

Section  8.  Rehabilitation  facility 
improvement 

Section  8(B)  of  the  bUl  amends  Section 
13(e)  of  the  Act  to  require  compliance  by 
rehabilitation  faculties  receiving  grants  un- 
der this  section  with  occtipatlonal  health 
standards  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

Section  8(b)  amends  Secticm  13(f)  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  rehabUltatlon  faculty  Improve- 
ment through  June  30,  1075.  at  the  current 
annual  authorization  of  •30,000.000. 

Section  9.  Improvement  of  vocational  evalua- 
tion and  work  adjustment  programs  for 
the  severely  handicapped 
Section  9(a)  of  the  bUl  amends  Section  15 
(B)  (2)  of  the  Act  by  extending  the  authori- 
zation of   appropriations  through  June   30. 
1975,  at  the  current  annual  authorization  of 
•  100,000,000. 

Section  9(b)  of  the  bill  amends  SectlonlS 
ic)  (1)  of  the  Act  by  eliminating  the  word- 
ing which  prevents  state  agenciee  for  the 
blind  from  receiving  grants  to  administer 
the  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjiist- 
ment  program  for  blind  persons.  Tills  will 
make  the  position  of  state  agencies  for  the 
blind  In  receiving  Federal  funds  the  same 
as  it  Is  under  the  basic  program  for  voca- 
tional rehabUitation  services  to  blind  persons. 
Section  9(c)  of  the  bUl  amends  Section 
15(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  state 
plans  must  specify  that  all  severely  handi- 
capped Individuals  mtist  receive  evaluation 
and  work  adjustment  services  prior  to  pro- 
vision of  such  services  to  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  otherwise  severely 
handicapped. 

Section  to.  Protection  of  employees 
Section  10  of  the  bUl  renumbers  Sections 
14  through  18  of  the  Act  as  Sections  15 
through  19  and  adds  a  new  SecUon  14  to 
the  Act  entlUad  "Assurance  of  Conditions 
and  Benefits  of  Employment". 

The  new  Section  14  declare*  It  to  be  the 
policy  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  work- 
shop* and  rehabUltaUon  facUltlee  receiving 
granU  under  the  VocaUonal  RehabUiUUon 
Act  for  construction;  renovation:  staffing: 
use  as  a  diagnostic,  evaluaUon.  or  training 
faculty:  or  for  any  other  purpose  authorized 
by  the  Act  shall  assure  their  employees,  in- 
cluding handicapped  Individuals,  of  the 
ordinary  protection  and  benefits  of  employ- 
ment required  of  most  employers.  Theae  are: 
compliance  with  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  preecribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor:  wages  at  rates  not  lees  than  Uxomt 
prevaUlng  for  slmUar  oocupaUons  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor under  SecUon  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ard* Act;  coverage  for  old  age,  survivorB,  dis- 
abUlty,  and  health  insurance  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act;  coverage  for  uneo^iloy- 
ment  compensaUon:  coverage  for  worknMn's 
compensaUon;  parUclpatlon  in  any  letlie- 
ment  or  pension  plan;  applicahUlty  of  39 
use.  401  to  aaaure  ccdlecUve  bargaining 
nghu  under  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

Sectton  11.  Reorganization*  of  tha  Dapart- 
ment  of  Health,  Kducatton.  and  Welfare 
SecUon  11  of  the  bUl  provide*  that  on  or 
after  July  1.  1971,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
■ducatlon.  and  Welfare  shall  obtain  the 
prior  ai^roval  of  the  Congreaa  before  abol- 
ishing or  conaolldating  any  tMard.  bureau, 
division,  aarvlce.  oflJce,  officer,  authority,  ad- 
mlnutratlon.  or  other  eetahllahment  within 
his  Department. 


FRED  G  LTTSINGER— CIVIC  L£ADER 
AND  HUMANITARIAN 

'Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  rem&rks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcoro  and  to  inriiyyo 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tiie 
CongrBSfirnan  who  represents  the  Sev- 
enth Illinois  Congressional  District, 
where  my  good  friend  of  many,  many 
years.  Fred  G.  Litsinger,  h^  nuintained 
at  1200  West  Washington  Boulevard  his 
Ford  and  Uncoln-Mercury  dealerships 
for  50  years,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
extend  to  him  my  warmest  oongnvtula- 
tions  as  he  celebrates  his  golden  aaaivex- 
sary. 

At  a  luncheon  yesterday  at  tiie  Do»wn- 
town  Heyday  Inn  in  Chicago,  attended 
by  distinguished  city  officials,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Fcml  Mot<x-  Co.. 
including  John  Naughton.  geoeial  man- 
ager, and  H.  C.  Ramsey,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  dealer  affairs,  and  other  digm- 
taries,  Fred  Litsinger  was  honored  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  his  50  years  in 
business  and  for  being  tiie  oldest  Ford 
dealership  in  metropcditan  Chicago. 

Fred  Litsinger  has  been  not  oaiy  one 
of  Chicago's  outstanding  businessmen, 
but  one  of  its  eminent  civic  leaders,  as 
wdl.  He  has  partactpated  in  countless 
humanitarian  activities,  giving  gener- 
ously of  his  time,  his  vaooey,  and  fads 
efforts,  "nie  West  Central  Aaociatioa. 
the  Business  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind,  the  Chicago  Foundlings  Home. 
the  Henry  Homer  Boys  Club,  and  the 
Goodwill  Indiistrles  of  CliicagD  all  have 
benefited  from  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  stnoere  appre- 
ciaUan,  and  indeed,  the  gratitude  of  all 
Chicago  residents  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  Fred  Litsinger  has  oMde 
over  the  years  toward  the  bettermcDt 
and  well-being  of  our  community.  Again, 
I  congratulate  him  on  has  goMen  anoa- 
versary  in  business  and  I  extend  to  >»fm 
my  best  wishes  for  abundant  good  health 
and  oootinuing  success  in  his  worthy 
endeavu's. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
14  edition  of  the  Chicago  Trttiuzte  about 
the  luncheon  celebraton  in  honor  of 
Fred  Litsinger  followa: 

(By  JameeMateja) 

Fred  Utalnger  has  weathered  the  Depree- 
Blon,  World  War  n.  and  the  Uael.  and  af«ar 
50  years  in  buaines*  you  would  think  he'd  be 
ready  to  alow  down,  but  there'*  Uttle  doubt 
he  wiU. 

Many  car  dealers  cotnptain  of  aU  their  hard 
timea  whUe  on  the  way  to  their  weekend 
home  In  the  i»^k>i»i»«  Lttainger.  who  haa 
been  aeiling  Fords  attd  UbooIim  and  lier- 
eury*  before  many  of  his  feUov  ilaaVan  w«r* 
born,  ia  iMuaUy  too  buay  to  oocoplalii. 

Hla  Uat  of  aooompUahoMat*  and  dfUs  ae- 
Uvltta*  over  the  laat  five  itT"%i»rB  would  au 
acrap  books  frocn  Ooor  to  oeUlag.  Hi*  acUvl- 
Ue*  include  past  ptmitHnt  and  diraotor  of 
the  Weet  Oeatral  Aaanctattott;  ptmUmox  of 
Buainaa  Opportunltle*  ftir  the  BUnd.  Bbc: 
truatee.  caiiBato  FouadUi^B  Hoaaa;  atreetor, 
Henry  Homer  Boy's  Club;  and  Director 
QoodwiU  todueuia*  o(  miTregr 


oe  aivaaAL  aiaan 
Utatnger  la  preatdent  of  aeveral  AmM  that 
bear  hla  nun*  at  IWO  W.  Waahl^toa  Blvd.. 
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tbe  pnn]iu7  aam  belnc  his  ftard  and  Uncoln- 
Mercury  demicnblpa. 

He  hM  lOBt  one  de»lerahlp,  though.  In  1968 
be  WW  awarttod  %n  IdMl  fnmoblM.  "The 
timing  and  th«  pnce  weren't  right."  Ut- 
•inger  expl&lna.  "Some  of  the  Bdeel  models 
were  in  the  M.OOO  to  •6,000  price  range  and 
at  the  time  tbe  public  was  very  economy 
minded."  Tbe  Edsel  franchlae  lasted  one 
year,  tbe  Edsel  a  little  longer. 

While  there  are  episodes  he  Mkee  to  forget, 
Utalnger  still  reoalls  the  first  sale  he  made, 
"a  Uodal  T  Ra*dst«r  for  »300  to  Kocko  Oreoo, 
a  wast  sMe  resident."  Stnoe  then  there  have 
been  about  aoo.OOO  other  cars  sold  through 
his  dealerships. 

Utalnger  will  get  a  chAnce  to  pause  from 
bis  busy  schedule  this  week  to  take  time  out 
to  be  honored  by  Ptord  Motor  Co.  for  his  60 
yean  In  buMneas.  and  tbe  oldest  Pord  dealer- 
ship In  metropolitan  Chloago. 

DmflTAUXS   ATTXKD 

Heading  tbe  PVwd  dignitaries  from  Detroit 
who  wUI  honor  Lltelnger  at  a  lunobeon  today 
are  Jc^m  Naugbton,  Ford's  general  manager, 
and  H.  C.  Ramsey.  aaalst«nt  dlreetor  of  dealer 
affairs. 

CKy  offidaJs,  Including  Mayor  Daley,  wUl 
be  at  tbe  luncheon,  which  also  will  mark  50 
years  In  business  by  sereral  other  Chicago 
timm. 

After  the  luncheon  Lltslnger  wUl  have  to 
get  back  to  work.  He  Just  purchased  20.000 
square  feet  of  land  on  Radne  Avenue  op- 
posite the  i»eeent  service  entrance  In  order 
to  expand  operations. 

It  would  seem  unlikely  that  Utstnger  could 
mark  another  50  years,  but  no  one  Is  taking 
bets  on  It. 


July  15,  1971 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
period  of  July  18-24  marks  the  13th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  It 
is  at  this  time  each  year  since  1959  that 
we  have  reaflirmed  our  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  an  nations.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  we  again  remember  there 
are  millions  of  enslaved  people  through- 
out the  world  who  are  deprived  of  rights 
and  freedoms  which  we  in  the  United 
States  consider  essential. 

This  observance  Is  a  reminder  to  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  recalls  the  historical  development  of 
conditions  of  tyranny  and  foreign  domi- 
nation within  formerly  free  countries.  It 
recalls  the  loss  of  freedom  and  individual 
rights  among  the  people  of  these  nations 
It  is  a  reminder  that  these  conditions 
still  exist  and  that  there  are  nations 
where  individual  liberties  are  still  denied. 
The  list  of  captive  nations  is  long  and 
today  includes  the  following  countries: 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia,  Cos- 
sackia.  Georgia,  Idel-Ural.  North  Cau- 
casia. Ukraine,  Par  Eastern  Republic, 
Turkestan,  Mongolian  People's  Republic, 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Albania. 
Bulgaria.  Siberia.  Croatia,  Slovenia,  and 
so  forth  in  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia,  North  Korea,  Hungary. 
East  Germany,  Mainland  China.  Tibet. 
North  Vietnam,  and  Cuba. 

Some  of  these  countries  have  found 
themselves  under  foreign  domination  for 
the  past  centuries  and  others  regained 
their  liberty  for  a  few  years  only  to  have 
it  brutally  taken  away  again.  The  list  is. 


indeed,  tragic,  but  It  would  be  an  even 
greater  tragedy  if  we.  as  Americans,  were 
to  forget  the  plight  of  these  once-free 
people. 

The  prospects  confronting.these  Com- 
munist-dominated coimtries  are  depress- 
ing; yet  there  is  hope,  for  tbe  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  have  never  been  able 
to  enslave  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  in  the  captive  nations.  Just  7 
months  ago.  resistance  to  Communist 
domination  appeared  in  Poland.  In  De- 
cember of  1970  Polish  workers  took  to  the 
streets  in  open  protest  against  the  eco- 
nomic pc^cles  of  the  Oomulka  regime 
which  put  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
living  standards  of  the  Polish  people. 
This  demonstration  by  the  Polish  people 
is  another  manifestation  of  the  con- 
tinuing resistance  by  captive  nations 
against  their  Communist  dominators. 
This  continuing  resistance  by  the  cap- 
tive nations  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
those  who  desire  freedom  will  not  for- 
ever be  denied  that  freedom. 

Each  year  our  outstanding  mayor  of 
Chicago.  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  pro- 
claims Captive  Notions  Week  for  the  city 
of  Chicago.  At  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  would  like  to  include  the  mayor's  1971 
Caotive  Nations  Week  proclamation,  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Illinois  House  Res- 
olution No.  235  which  supports  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  the  captive  nations: 
Cttt  of  Chicago  Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian OommunlBts  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Uthuanla.  Ukraine.  Czecho-Slova- 
kia.  Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia,  Slo- 
venia. Tibet.  Omeackla.  Turkestan.  SlovaUa. 
North  Viet  Nam.  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  ITnlted  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Caprtlve  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  obeerve  this 
week  with  appropriate  prayere,  ceremonies 
and  actlTltles  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples  for  freedom  and  Independence: 
and 

Whereas,  tfce  City  of  Chicago.  Is  closely 
linked  to  these  captive  nations  through  the 
bonds  of  family,  since  numbered  among  the 
F>eople  of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  dtteens  who,  through  nativity  or  an- 
cMiUy.  treasure  the  heritage  which  Is  theirs: 
and 

Whereas,  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperialistic,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  communism:   and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  Independence  and  their  indi- 
vidual Uberttee;  and 

Whereas.  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  i>eople  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
people  of  the  world  the  same  freedom  and 
Justice  which  Is  theirs; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  12  through  July  17  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Chicago. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  the 
programs  arranged  for  the  observance  of  this 
occasion  and  especially  encoin-age  everyone 
to  concretely  demonstrate  their  interest   In 


the  Imprisoned  people  of  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  or  participation  in  the 
parade  to  be  held  on  State  Street  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  July  17  at  12  noon. 

Statk   or   lu^iNoia  Hoosk   RxsoLtmoN 
No.  SS5 

Whereas.  Since  1918  the  forces  of  com- 
munism have,  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression,  subjugated  the  national  Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary.  Poland.  Ukraine. 
Slovakia.  Czechoslovakia.  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia.  Rumania.  White  Ruthenla,  Bulgaria. 
East  Germany,  mainland  China.  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North  Korea.  Albania. 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Coesackla.  Turkestan. 
North  Vlet-Nam  Serbia.  Slovenia.  Croatia 
and  others;  and 

Whereas.  These  captive  nations  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  the  right  of  self  deter- 
mination which  is  a  basic  right  of  all  free 
men;  and 

Whereas.  In  1959,  tbe  United  States  Con- 
gress and  President  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower, recognizing  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing world  attention  foctiaed  on  the  pUght 
of  these  peoples,  designated  the  third  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week:  and 

Whereas,  1971  marks  the  13th  Anniver- 
sary of  Captive  Nations  Week;  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  support  those 
people  of  the  captive  nations  In  their  unend- 
ing quest  for  liberation;  that  we  commend 
those  In  the  free  world  who  are  striving  so 
that  others  may_  also  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  democracy;  and  that  this  reso- 
lution be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  this 
House  as  a  reminder  that  no  man  Is  free 
until  all  men  are  free;  and,  be  It 

Further  resolved.  That  a  sulta,ble  copy  of 
this  preamble  and  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Bir.  Vlktors  Vlksnlns.  Chairman  of  the 
Captive  NatloiM  Committee. 

During  this  Captive  Nations  We^  we 
solemnly  reafOrm  our  sympathy  for  those 
people  now  living  under  Oommunist 
domination,  and  once  a^ain,  we  assure 
them  they  are  not  forgottein  by  those  of 
ua  fortunate  enough  to  be  living  in  the 
free  world. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  occa- 
sion we  recall  the  injustice  being  done 
to  the  captive  nations  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  our  fellow  men  and  women  living 
in  these  subjugated  countries.  Today  let 
us  reaffirm  the  hope  that  soon  these 
Communist-dominated  countries  will 
once  again  become  members  of  a  free 
world  community. 


FDA-FTC  LIAISON:  TEAMWORK 
THAT  PAYS  OFF 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DmOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies  Relat- 
ing to  Small  Business,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  recently  completed  hearings 
on  advertising.  The  hearings  considered 
various  aspects  of  advertising  and  its  re- 
lationship to  small  business,  and  one 
topic  of  pcu-ticular  interest  was  the  liai- 
son arrangements  established  between 
the  various  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

It  appears  that  while  in  some  instances 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  have  excel- 
lent liaison  agreements,  other  agencies 
apparently  have  none  at  all,  or  if  they 
exist,  are  not  effective. 
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Two  agencies  that  appear  to  have  de- 
veloped a  close  working  liaison  arrange- 
ment are  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Mr.  R.  Joel  Slomoff.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Com- 
pliance of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Freer.  Jr., 
Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel  and 
Liaison  Officer  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, have  recently  written  an  excel- 
lent article  appearing  in  the  April  1971 
edition  of  FDA  Papers,  describing  the 
close  working  relationship  between  those 
two  agencies. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
it  is  requested  that  this  article  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

FDA-FTC  Liaison  :  Teamwork  That 

Pats   Orr 

(By  R.  Joel  Slomoff  and  Robert  E. 

Freer,   Jr.) 

The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
makes  illegal  any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cos- 
metic product  that  Is  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  when  introduced  into  or  while  in 
interstate  commerce  or  when  held  for  sale 
after  shipment  In  interstate  conunerce.  When 
the  surveillance  and  investigative  work  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  discloses  a 
serious  violation,  the  facts  are  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  seizure,  criminal  prosecution, 
or  Injunction  actions  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Under  the  statute  each  of  the  lour  com- 
modities covered  is  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded 
"if  Its  labeling  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
particular." 

In  addition  to  this  general  misbranding 
provision,  the  FDC  Act  defines  a  number  of 
other  circumstances  under  which  a  food, 
drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  mlsbranded — some  of  these  definitions 
of  misbranding  applying  specifically  to  foods, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  a£  the  case  may 
be.  Among  the  definitions  of  misbranding 
specific  to  drugs  or  devices  is  failure  of  the 
labeling  to  bear  (1)  adequate  directions  for 
use.  (2)  Eidequate  warnings  against  use  In 
certain  pathological  conditions  or  by  chil- 
dren where  use  may  be  dangerous  to  health, 
and  (3)  adequate  warnings  against  unsafe 
dosage  or  methods  of  duration  of  adminis- 
tration or  application  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  users. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  enforces 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  which 
prohibits  unfair  competition  and  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  commerce. 
The  Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  to  the  FTC 
Act  specifically  declares  false  advertising 
of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  to  be 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice.  This 
amendment  defines  the  term  "false  advertise- 
ment" as  applied  to  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics  to  mean  an  advertisement,  other 
than  labeling,  which  is  misleading  in  a 
material  respect.  In  determining  whether 
any  advertisement  is  misleading,  considera- 
tion is  given  not  only  to  representations 
made  or  suggested  by  statement,  word,  de- 
.sign.  device,  sound,  or  any  combination  of 
these,  but  lIso  to  the  extent  the  advertise- 
ment falls  to  reveal  material  facts,  or  con- 
sequences that  may  result  from  the  use  of 
the  commodity. 

Preventing  deception  of  the  public  In  the 
marketplace  by  misrepresentations  of  foods, 
drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  is  the  common 
objective  of  both  agencies.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  strives  to  prevent  mis- 
representations that  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  false  or  misleading  statements  made  in 
labeling  or  by  the  omission  of  certain  in- 
formation required  in  labeling.  Other  than 
prescription  drugs,  which  are  entirely  the 
province  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  seeks  to 


prevent  misrepresentation  resulting  from 
false  or  misleading  statements  in  advertise- 
ments or  the  omission  of  certain  necessary 
statements  from  advertising. 

Although  the  definition  of  false  advertis- 
ing of  a  food.  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  as 
contained  in  Section  15  of  the  PTC  Act.  spe- 
cifically excludes  labeling,  it  Is  well  estab- 
lished that  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 
ter descriptive  of  a  food.  drug,  device,  or 
rosmetlc  may  at  one  time  be  used  as  advertis- 
ing, and  at  another  time  may  accompany  the 
article  and  thereby  become  labeling  Concur- 
rent jurisdiction  by  both  agencies  Is  not 
uncommon. 

The  FDC  Act's  requirement  that  drugs  or 
devices  bear  adequate  directions  for  use  has 
been  Judicially  interpreted  as  including  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  the  drug  or  device 
for  those  purposes  for  which  it  is  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  in  advertising. 

Although  the  responsibilities  of  the  two 
agencies  thus  are  closely  related  in  many 
respects,  significant  differences  in  proce- 
dure and  in  the  nature  and  effect  of  sanc- 
tions are  inherent  in  the  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  two  agencies.  The 
close  relationship  of  the  objectives  of  the 
two  agencies  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing, 
however,  is  now  recognized  as  requiring  a 
more  effective  liaison  to  eliminate  any  du- 
plication of  effort. 

To  provide  for  the  exchange  of  complete 
Information  so  that  both  agencies  can  most 
effectively  serve  the  public  Interest,  each 
agency  has  designated  a  liaison  officer  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  chief  operating  of- 
ficial of  his  own  agency  to  serve  as  a  pri- 
mary source  of  contact  with  the  other 
agency.  Since  1954  the  existence  of  these 
liaison  officers  has  t»een  a  point  of  formal 
agreement  between  the  two  agencies.  But 
it  was  not  until  recently  that  full  value  has 
been  realized  from  the  liaison  agreement. 

Although  in  prior  years  the  liaison  meet- 
ings had  been  taking  place  on  a  frequent 
basis,  they  had  not  been  at  the  high  level 
anticipated  by  the  original  agreement.  In 
the  1970's  through  direct  contact  between 
former  FTC  Chairman  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger and  his  successor  Chairman  Miles  W. 
Kirkpatrick  with  Commissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Charles  C  Edwards,  M.D.,  the  full  In- 
tent of  the  liaison  agreement  has  t)een 
achieved.  Representing  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  is  Sam  D  Pine,  associate 
commissioner  for  compliance,  and  his  spe- 
cial assistant.  To  represent  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Chairman  Kirkpatrick 
has  designated  the  Commission's  liaison  of- 
ficer, who  is  also  assistant  to  the  general 
counsel.  The  three  meet  formally  at  least 
once  a  month,  in  turn  at  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  To  fully  inform  each  other  on 
matters  of  current  interest,  they  invite  the 
appropriate  senior  officials  of  the  two  agen- 
cies, insuring  that  discussions  will  take  place 
at  a  policy-determining  level. 

During  the  year  that  the  liaison  arrange- 
ment between  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
been  conducted  in  this  fashion,  marked  prog- 
ress in  the  coordination  of  Joint  activity 
has  been  noted  within  government  and  by 
key  officials  in  the  private  sector.  Among  the 
subjects  of  greatest  current  interest  to  both 
agencies  have  been  enzyme  detergents  with 
their  appurtenant  safety  and  eflScacy  issues, 
the  current  controversy  over  mouthwash  ef- 
ficacy, polyunsaturated  fat  labeling,  toy 
safety,  nutritional  labeling,  cents-off  regula- 
tions, and  the  advertising  of  drugs  which  were 
reviewed  lor  efficacy  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  National  Research  Council. 

Possibly  the  most  outstanding  example  of 
interagency  cooperation  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  Joint  effort  in  the  enzyme  safety 
area  A  series  of  meetings  between  the  agen- 
cies and  on  occasion  with  industry  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Soap  and  Detergent  Asso- 


ciation has  not  only  utilized  tbe  medical 
knowledge  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration and  the  advertising  regulatory  and 
market  expertise  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, but  also  has  fostered  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues  by  industry.  In  the 
employment  of  new  methods  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  this  stands  out  as  an  exam- 
ple of  agency  innovation  through  the  liaison 
procedure. 

The  cooperation  that  has  existed  between 
the  agencies  on  the  question  of  enzyme 
safety  has  been  exhibited  as  well  In  the  other, 
previously  mentioned  areas.  Interagency 
briefing  sessions  at  the  highest  levels  have 
assured  consistency  in  regulating  affairs  and 
In  formulating  constructive  responses  by  in- 
formed Federal  officials. 

Commissioner  Edwards,  making  known  his 
support  of  the  PDA-FTC  Liaison  arrange- 
ment, said  recently: 

"Meeting  the  constuner  protection  Issues 
which  face  this  agency  is  truly  a  manage- 
ment challenge.  I  strongly  believe  that  sound 
communication  through  our  Ualson  agree- 
m.ent  with  other  government  agencies  con- 
tributes not  only  to  our  effectiveness  but  en- 
hances the  scientific  and  regulatory  capa- 
bilities of  our  system.  The  FDA-FTC  Liai- 
son is  providing  this  communication." 

FTC  Chairman  Kirkpatrick.  In  commenting 
on  the  new  liaison  procedures,  has  com- 
mended the  good  working  arrangement  that 
now  prevails,  and  has  said  that  he  personally 
has  found  the  briefing  conferences  and  his 
meetings  with  Dr.  Edwards  to  be  most  fruit- 
ful. Both  Dr.  Edwards  and  Chairman  Kirk- 
patrick concluded  their  comments  by  ex- 
pressing hope  that  the  current  profitable 
relations  between  these  two  agencies  may 
serve  as  a  model  for  liaison  of  a  similar  na- 
ture between  other  Federal  agencies. 


TRAGIC  SHOOTING  OF  SILVER 
SPRING  MAN 

(Mr.  DING  EI  ill  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  is  arising  in  the  after- 
math of  the  tragic  shooting  of  a  28-year- 
old  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  man  by  a  pack  of 
overzealous  Federal  agents  and  police  in 
hii>pie  clothes  who  smashed  their  way 
into  his  hcHne  to  execute  a  search 
warrant. 

On  Monday,  the  agents  of  the  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  who  con- 
ducted this  Gestapo-style  "raid"  June  7 
on  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Kenyon  F.  Bal- 
lew,  revealed  their  true  character. 

After  more  than  a  month  of  insisting 
they  "did  nothing  extraordinary,  noth- 
ing  reckless,  nothing  culpable,  nothing 
wrong,"  the  ATFD  agents  refused  to 
testify  before  a  grand  jury  without  first 
being  granted  immunity  from  criminal 
prosecution. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts, 
court  sources  indicated  the  ATFD  agents 
feared  possible  indictment  for  a  varietj' 
of  offenses  ranging  from  "maliciously 
obtaining  a  search  warrant  without 
probable  cause."  to  manslaughter  or 
murder  if  Mr.  Ballew  should  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  incident  is  of  nation- 
wide impKDitance.  If  these  deplorable 
tactics  by  Federal  agents  are  not  brought 
to  an  immediate  halt,  no  citizen — no 
matter  who  he  is,  what  his  reputation  is. 
or  where  he  lives — will  be  safe  in  his 
home. 
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The  evidence  suggests  that  this  esca- 
pade was  ill  conceived,  recklessly  ex- 
ecuted, and  stupidly  justified.  Last 
June  14,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Conn^ly — who  I  would 
liketo  believe  has  some  control  over  the 
ATPD,  since  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice is  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  Treas- 
liry  Department— urging  him  to  make  a 
full,  thorough  and  searching  investiga- 
tion of  this  travesty  to  bring  those  di- 
rectly responsible  to  account,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  recurrence. 

I  regret  to  Inform  the  House  that  I  still 
have  not  received  a  substantive  reply. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  those  con- 
nected with  the  raid  have  been  nishing 
wildly  about — oft«i  with  conflicting  ac- 
counts— trying  to  exonerate  themselves 
and  assuring  the  public  that  all  was 
proper,  regular  and  normal.  Meanwhile, 
they  seek  to  prevent  a  full  public  Inquiry! 
Thus  we  saw  the  U.S.  attorney  hastily 
calling  the  raid  "letter  perfect"  and 
now — as  more  evidence  comes  to  light — 
evidently  declining  to  Justify  the  raid 
any  further. 

Then  we  saw  the  superintendent  of 
police  of  Montgomery  County  insist  that 
his  officers — wearing  beards  and  looking 
like  thugs — went  along  on  the  raid  only 
at  the  request  of.  and  under  the  direction 
of.  the  Federal  agents — a  very  shabby  ex- 
planation for  a  most  unwise  appearance 
and  behavior. 

Now  we  see  the  chief  executive  of 
Montgomery  County.  Mr.  James  P.  Glea- 
son,  trying  to  whitewash  the  outrageous 
affair  with  the  assertion:  "There  isn't 
anything  that  could  have  been  done  dif- 
ferently."  One  may  only  ask  in  sadness 
and  horror  if  raiders  costumed  as  hippies 
and  the  overeager  agents  smashing  down 
doors,  dishonoring  women,  terrorizing 
and  shooting  innocent  citizens  are  to  be 
regarded  as  norma]  and  proper  law  en- 
forcement. 

Ultimately,  the  responsibility  for  this 
tragedy  lies  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasiuT.  Mr.  Connally  has  it  in  his 
power  to  see  that  justice  is  done  and  the 
citizenry  protected  from  law  enforcement 
run  amok.  He  has  not  yet  spoken  <hi  the 
issue.  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  not  fall  into 
line  with  the  others  so  callously  attempt- 
ing to  whitewash  this  incident. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  several 
newspaper  articles  relating  to  this  sorry 
affair: 

[Fran  the  WMhlngton  Dally  News.  J\Uy  13 

1971) 

nrDCXAi.  Aanm  Mtnc  at  Ouano  Jttst 

(By  Diane  Bauer) 

PMend  agento  hare  refused  to  testify 
before  a  Uontgomery  County  grand  jury 
tnveetlgatlng  a  June  7  raid  on  a  SUver  Spring 
borne  that  left  the  apartment's  occupant 
partially  paralyzed  with  a  bullet  In  his 
brain,  court  sources  told  The  Washington 
Dally  News. 

The  treasury  agents,  who  joined  with 
county  poUce  In  raiding  the  home  of  Ken- 
yon  F.  Balleir,  1014  Quebec  Terrace.  In  search 
of  Ulegal  flreanns.  refused  to  testify  when  the 
grand  jury  refused  to  grant  them  Immunity 
from  posstbte  prosecution,  the  •ouroee  said. 

The  refusal  came  despite  statemenu  by 
State's  Atty.  Andrew  L.  Sooner  that  he  did 
not  expect  any  charges  to  be  placed  against 
any  member  of  the  approximately  30-man 
raiding  party. 

"I  don't  expect  anything  to  come  out  of 
that  grand  jury."  Mr.  Sonner  said. 
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County  police  did  agree  to  testify,  the 
sources  said. 

BKAXOS    AND    HIPPDE    CtOTHXS 

The  raiders,  some  beaxded  and  In  hippie 
clothing,  forced  their  way  Into  the  Ballew 
apartment  with  an  85-pound  battering  ram. 
shot  Mr.  Ballew  who  leaped  from  the  bath- 
tub and  grabbed  a  gun  when  he  heard  the 
noise. 

Although  they  had  a  search  warrant  for  Il- 
legal hand  grenades,  the  raiders  found  only 
empty  souvenir  grenade  castings,  a  part  of 
Mr.    Ballews    legal    gun    collection. 

Montgomery  Coimty  Executive  James  P 
Gleason  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a  press  confer- 
ence on  the  matter  today.  He  had  previously 
accepted  a  report  from  Montgomery  Police 
Chief  Kenneth  WatUns  who  said  the  raid  was 
satisfactory  p>ollce  procedure. 

A  Treasury  Department  report  obtained  by 
The  Washington  Dally  News  10  days  ago. 
however,  failed  to  support  police  accounts  of 
the  raid. 

NAMES   Wn-HHKLD 

Both  Mr.  Oleason  and  Col.  Watk.lns  have  so 
far  refused  to  reve«l  even  the  names  of  the 
oflBcers  Involved  In  the  raid,  who  was  In 
charge  of  Montgomery  police  and  who  au- 
thorized participation  of  both  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  police  on  a  federal  war- 
rant 

George  Beall,  U.S.  attorney  for  Maryland, 
who  Immediately  after  the  raid  announced 
that  an  Investigation  had  revealed  the  war- 
rant was  properly  executed,  has  made  no 
further  public  statements. 

Mr.  BaJlew,  who  Is  completely  paralyzed  on 
his  right  side,  unable  to  speak  and  c&n 
breathe  only  by  means  of  a  tube  Inserted  In 
his  throat.  Is  at  Washington  Sanitarium. 

Surgeons  say  that  his  condition  Is  In- 
operable because  the  bullet  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  further  brain  damage 

POSSIBLi:    CHAKCCB 

Court  sources  said  federal  officials  are  con- 
cerned  that  charges  could  be  made  sigalnst 
the  federal  government  against  "maliciously 
obtaining;  a  wsurant  without  probable 
cause."  because  It  was  obtained  on  only  hear- 
say evidence  relayed  by  an  unidentified  In- 
former to  a  Prince  Georges  County  policeman 
who  told  federal  agents. 

Other  passible  charges  Include  using  "un- 
necessary seventy"  in  executing  the  warrant 
and  a  pc^slble  manslaughter  or  murder 
charge  if  Mr    BaJlew  should  die. 

The  Montgomery  Coalition  Against  Racism 
Is  scheduled  to  appear  today  before  the 
Klaryland  State  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion to  demand  an  official  Investigation  of 
police  brutauty  In  the  incident. 

The  coalition  Includes  members  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  National  Wel- 
fare Rights  Organization,  Citizens  Against 
Repression,  Compeers,  the  Peoples  Organiza- 
tion of  Montgomery  County.  Concerned  Citi- 
zens Emory  Grove  and  SANE. 

The  grand  Jury  continues  Its  Investigation 
toitey. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  14,  19711 
"Onu  Up!  PKonui.  AazmaV 
{By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
In   the   reports   nied   by   the   law  officers, 
local  and  federal,  the  couple  are  referred  to 
as  "white  female"  and  "white  male."  Since 
about  g  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  June  7, 
the  white  male  has  been  In  the  hospital  with 
a  hole,  slightly  smaller  than  a  quarter.  In  his 
forehead  and  the  remains  of  a  police  dum- 
dum bullet  In  the  back  of  the  left  side  of  his 
brain. 

The  white  male's  lawyer,  John  T.  Bonner 
of  SUver  Spring.  Md..  reports  that  hU  client 
can't  talk,  moatly  paralyzed  but  can  Indicate 
yes  and  no  by  smaU  motions.  Bonner  also 
says  the  doctors  don't  see  how  the  white  male 
has  lived  this  long  or  how  he  is  going  to  go 
on  living,  the  tlasue  damage  being  so  gnat 
that  the  wound  Is  Inoperable. 


The  white  male  was  reduced  to  these 
pitiable  circumstances  as  a  result  of  a  raid 
pulled  on  his  apartment  In  the  town  of 
Silver  Spring  by  four  county  police  officers 
and  seven  members  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasxiry  Department.  They  came  to  the 
white  male's  door  with  a  search  warrant 
sworn  out  on  the  basis  of  a  report  by  an 
unnamed  source  that  a  man  named  Ken 
had  a  lot  of  flrearms  In  his  apartment  and 
had  been  seen  playing  with  hand  grenades 
around  the  building. 

That's  all  they  knew  about  him.  that  his 
name  was  Ken  and  that  he  drove  a  white 
Jeep.  They  didn't  do  any  shoe  leather  detec- 
tive work  to  find  out  more.  On  the  search 
warrant,  all  they  could  put  was  Apartment 
2  because  they  didn't  know  Kenyon  Ballew's 
last  name.  They  did  nothing  to  dispel  the 
gossip  going  around  that  their  source  was  a 
police  Informant  who  makes  his  living  sell- 
ing stolen  merchandise.  If  the  gossip  is 
correct,  the  Informant  had  turned  in  the 
white  male  because  Ballew,  a  27-year-old 
printer,  had  refused  to  buy  stolen  mer- 
chandise from  him. 

That's  the  rumor,  but  It  conforms  to  the 
known  facts  as  well  as  the  police  story,  which 
Is  outlandlshly  Incomprehensible  and  pos- 
sibly at  variance  with  the  physical  evidence 
For  some  reason,  not  explained,  the  law 
officers  chose  to  enter  the  BaUew  apartment 
through  a  heavy,  metal  door  using  a  battering 
ram.  They  coiUd  have  announced  themselves 
at  the  other  entrance  to  the  apcutment, 
which  has  a  window  In  It.  so  that  the  white 
male  who  was  In  the  bath  tub  or  his  wife, 
who  was  naked  except  for  a  pair  of  panties, 
could  have  peeked  around  the  corner  and  seen 
that  they  were  cops  Or.  better  yet.  If  they'd 
done  their  homework,  they  could  have  posted 
a  man  at  both  doors  and  phoned  the  white 
male,  explaining  they  had  a  warrant  to  search 
the  premises.  Since  the  victim  had  no  prior 
criminal  record,  this  would  not  have  been  an 
unreasonable  step. 

Instead,  according  to  police  officer  Louis  P. 
Clamlllo,  Treasury  Agent  William  H.  Seals. 
■  who  had  possession  of  the  warrant  knocked 
on  the  door  and  shouted,  'Open  up!  Federal 
agents!'  I  was  able  to  hear  a  response  from 
Inside  the  apartment,  but  was  unable  to  de- 
termine what  was  said."  Federal  Agent 
Donald  R.  Sloan  agrees:  "We  waited  for  what 
seemed  about  a  minute.  I  thought  I  heard 
some  scuffling  inside  the  apartment  and  a 
female  yelling  something  I  could  not  under- 
stand." 

Tou  would  think  It  would  have  occurred  to 
these  h&wkshaws  that  If  they  couldnt  under- 
stand somebody  yelling  inside  the  apartment, 
that  the  same  somebody  In  the  apartment 
wouldnt  be  able  to  hear  them  Identify  them- 
selves as  police  officers. 

They  come  smashing  in,  llteraUy  with  a 
battermg  ram,  and  dotag.thls  after  waltmg 
no  more  than  a  minute  accordmg  to  their 
own  written  statements.  Once  Inside  they  are 
met  by  a  naked,  wet.  white  male  who  has 
leapt  out  of  the  tub  because  the  white  fe- 
male Is  screaming  that  the  place  Is  being  at- 
tacked by  "hippies"  or  "racketeers"  (Birs. 
Ballew  claims  the  first  officers  through  the 
door  wore  beards  and  sweatshirts.  The  au- 
thorities say  that  Sloan  came  In  first  followed 
by  the  weirdo  cops,  but  Sloan  was  weartng 
not  a  uniform  but  a  business  suit.  In  fact, 
only  two  of  11  lawmen  were  wearing  uniforms 
and  could  be  easily  identified. 

The  whlU  male  Is  a  gun  collector.  With  the 
white  female  screaming  at  him  to  defend 
their  home,  he  snatches  an  1M7  cap  and  ball 
antique  revolver  to  do  It  with. 

He  falls.  According  to  Bonner  he  Is  hit  be- 
fore he  can  get  off  a  shot.  The  lawyer  claims 
the  white  male's  museum  piece  discharged  as 
be  was  falling,  inflicting  a  powder  bum  In  his 
own  leg.  The  ball  itself  traveled  through  a 
paperback  book  called  "Chlneae  Maak"  and 
embedded  itaelf  in  the  wall. 
The  book,  along  with  a  Belaon  accordion, 
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a  olock-radlo,  a  sewing  machine  and  a  Cole- 
DEkan  gas  lantern  were  carted  off  by  the  au- 
thorities. At  least  seven  other  shots  were 
fired,  and  If  Bonner's  reconstruction  of  the 
physical  evidence  is  correct,  they  were  fired 
at  the  white  male  after  he  waa  already  un- 
conscious on  the  floor. 

Next,  Officer  Clamlllo  stotes.  "A  white 
female  exited  from  the  bedroom  and  told  us 
the  occupant  was  shot  and  lying  on  the 
floor.  We  then  moved  to  the  doorway  of  the 
occupant's  bedroom  and  found  him  lying  on 
the  floor  with  a  gun  In  his  right  hand.  The 
white  female  became  hysterical  at  this  point 
and  stated  that  she  knew  he  had  a  gun  and 
that  she  had  one.  too." 

Federal  Agent  Marcus  J.  Davis  concurs: 
"A  white  female  emerged  from  the  bedroom 
area  shouting  and  screaming  .  .  .  the  female 
was  m  such  a  condition  that  she  failed  to 
understand  her  rights,  and  so  stated.  She 
was  shortly  removed  from  the  apartment  by 
the  Montgomery  County  Police." 

And  the  hand  grenades?  They  turned  out 
to  be  duds.  If  a  Treasury  Department  memo 
sent  to  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  in  Balti- 
more Is  to  be  believed.  None  of  them  had 
powder  in  them.  One  was  a  practice  grenade 
that  couldn't  have  hurt  anyone  If  it  had 
been  functional.  TTiree  were  smoke  or  gas 
grenades,  and  the  last  was  Just  empty. 

This  kind  of  thing  Is  enough  to  make  you 
Join  the  firearms  lobby  to  protect  your  home. 
The  other  night  a  couple  of  reporters 
knocked  late  on  the  door  of  the  home  of  War- 
ren Burger,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Like  many  another  householder  at 
that  hour,  the  Judge  met  them  at  the  door 
with  a  gun  In  his  hand.  Is  he  going  to  get 
the  same  treatment  as  the  white  male  if  the 
Treasury  Department  gets  a  tip  from  some 
stumble  bum  that  the  Chief  Justice  has  a 
BB  gun  In  the  basement? 

This  white  male  and  white  female  were 
not  a  couple  of  dangerous  Black  Panthers. 
There  was  no  reason  to  act  with  such  stu- 
pidity, fright  and  arrogance.  Local  cops  can 
perhaps  be  forgiven,  but  those  Treasury  men 
ought  to  throw  In  their  badges  and  go  pump 
gas  for  a  living.  To  say  that  is  not  cop  bait- 
ing, but  demanding  that  policemen,  espe- 
cially federal  policemen,  live  up  to  some  rea- 
sonably civilized  standard  of  conduct. 

Because  the  white  male  wasn't  a  member 
of  any  political  group,  wasn't  part  of  any 
organized  anything,  there  will  be  nobody  and 
no  money  to  keep  his  case  alive.  Even  If  the 
white  male  doesn't  die.  his  case  will.  Nobody 
win  have  time  for  him.  not  the  reformers, 
and  not  Secretary  Connally,  the  agents'  boss. 
His  time  Is  taken  up  sovietlzlng  Lockheed 
.Mrcraft  and  running  for  Vice  President. 

Maybe  they'll  give  the  white  feniale  her 
accordion  back. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star  (DC.) ,  July  14,  1971] 

Oleason  Calls  Rau>  on  Ballew  Proper 
(By  William  Taaffe) 

Montgomery  County  and  federal  officers 
who  conducted  a  Sliver  Spring  weapons  raid 
last  month  in  which  gun  collector  Kenyon 
P  Ballew  was  shot  In  the  head  acted  prop- 
erly. County  Executive  James  P.  Oleason 
says. 

"I  have  asked  myself  If  there  Is  anything 
that  could've  been  done  differently  and  I 
Just  have  to  answer  that  there  was  not," 
Oleason  declared  yesterday. 

His  statement  followed  a  refusal  Monday 
by  the  12  federal  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  involved  to  testify  In  a  grand  jury 
investigation  of  the  raid. 

According  to  Assistant  U.S.  Atty.  Charles 
Bernstein,  they  otherwise  vrauld  have  been 
forced  to  sign  waivers  of  Immunity  from 
prosecution,  making  them  liable  for  possible 
Indictment  Ballew,  28.  of  1914  Quebec  Ter., 
was  shot  June  7  when  five  of  the  raiders, 
armed  with  a  warrant  for  Illegal  handgre- 
nades.  broke  Into  his  apartment  whUe  he  was 
taking  a  bath. 


Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for  the  IRS  etiiX 
the  federal  agents  were  prepared,  and  will- 
ing, to  testify  before  the  grand  jury.  But.  he 
said,  they  were  "confused"  about  the  waiver 
of  Immunity  which  they  were  asked  to  sign. 

The  waiver,  the  spokesman  said,  was  "dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to."  so  the  agents  did  not  sign  It. 

William  H.  Seals,  the  only  federal  agent 
who  entered  the  apartment.  Indicated  In  a 
confidential  report  within  hours  of  the  shoot- 
ing that  he  fired  first  when  Ballew  confronted 
him  with  a  gun. 

Saralulse  Ballew,  the  gun  collector's  wife 
who  was  present  at  the  time,  said  her  hus- 
band thought  the  raiders,  only  one  of  whom 
was  In  uniform,  were  robbers  Invading  the 
apartment. 

Oleason  yesterday  released  a  20-page  re- 
port prepared  by  his  chief  administrative 
aide,  Ellsha  C.  Freedman,  and  based  on  in- 
terviews with  the  raiders  and  Mrs.  Ballew's 
attorney,  John  T.  Bonner. 

Noting  that  Seals  subsequently  maintained 
that  he  fired  only  after  hearing  an  uniden- 
tified Initial  shot,  Freedman  said  It  remains 
unclear  who  fired  first.  BaUew  still  is  hos- 
pitalized with  a  bullet  in  his  brain. 

•Events  happened  in  split  seconds  and  it 
is  probable  that  any  law  enforcement  officer, 
however  clad,  would  have  fired  at  a  man  with 
a  raised  gun  before  either  one  considered 
another  course  of  action,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. 

In  his  only  dissent  from  the  report, 
Gleason  said  he  felt  "the  probabUltles  are 
that  (Ballew's)  gun  went  off  after  he  was 
hit."  He  said  It  was  'entirely  possible"  that 
Ballew  and  his  wife  mistook  the  officers  for 
thieves  and  delayed  In  opening  the  apart- 
ment since  both   were  undressed. 

The  report  noted  that  a  U.S.  magistrate 
Issued  the  warrant  partly  on  the  basis  of 
police  Intelligence  reports  that  a  resident 
of  the  apartments,  who  police  have  declined 
to  identify,  pltinned  to  ambush  officers  when 
they  responded  to  a  call. 

Gleason  has  directed  police  to  apologize 
and  comjjensate  occupants  of  a  second  Que- 
bec Terrace  apartment,  where  a  door  was 
rammed  oi>en  by  mistake  in  a  simultaneous 
raid.  No  one  was  injured  In  that  incident. 

Bonner  yesterday  termed  the  Investigation 
a  "whitewash"  and  charged  that  the  federal 
agent*  refuse  to  testify  because  "There's  no 
way  In  God's  world  they  could've  gotten 
their  statements  to  add  up  to  the  same 
thing." 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News. 

July   14,  1971] 

Sn,vER  Spring  Gun  Collector  Shot — Human 

Relations  Vntt  To  Probe  Raid 

(By  Diane  Bauer) 

The  Maryland  State  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission by  unanimous  vote  yesterday  ordered 
a  full  staff  Investigation  of  the  complaints  of 
Montgomery  County  citizens  groups  about 
"FKillce  discrimination  and  brutality." 

After  hearing  testimony  in  Baltimore  about 
a  June  7  police  raid  at  Quebec  Terrace.  Silver 
Spring,  and  of  massive  police  patrols  In  an- 
other predominantly  black  area,  Berlin 
Apartmemts  In  Rockvllle,  t*e  commission 
agreed  that  tension  between  police  and  resi- 
dents of  black  areas  have  become  "grave"  In 
Montgomery  County. 

Kenyon  F.  Ballew.  a  white  Quebec  Terrace 
resident  who  was  critically  Injured  In  the 
June  police  and  Treasury  Agent  raid  of  his 
apartment,  may  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
police  attitude  that  "they  oan  do  anything 
they  please"  In  poor  and  black  areas  In  the 
county,  the  commission  was  told  by  Nancy 
Young  of  the  NaUonal  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization and  J<3bn  Dillingham  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  spokesntan  for  the 
Montgomery  Coalition  Against  Racism. 

Montgomery  County  Executive  Jamee  P. 
Oleason,  asked  yesterday  If  he  would  think 
police  had  taken  proper  precautions  If  the 


raid  haid  taken  place  in  his  neighborhood, 
said  "you  are  comparing  two  different  situa- 
tions— In  the  neighborhood  th4Kt  1  would  Uve 
In — and  a  different  kind  of  neighborhood" 

Barller  yesterday  In  RockvUle.  Mr.  Olea- 
son released  a  report  approving  police  pro- 
cedures In  the  Quebec  Terrace  raid. 

He  called  police  procedures  "adequate  and 
correct."  and  noted,  "In  my  judgment  there 
Isn't  anything  that  could  have  been  done 
differently  by  the  officers  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  facts 
about  police  behavior  diirlng  the  mcldent 
were  obtained  only  from  the  police  and 
Treasviry  Agent  raiders  and  not  from  neigh- 
bors and  other  residents  In  Quebec  Terrace 
who  witnessed  the  battering  ram  entry  Into 
two  apartments  there  that  night. 

The  raiders,  some  bearded  and  in  hippie 
clothing,  forced  their  way  Into  the  Ballew 
apartment  with  an  85  pound  battering  ram. 
Mr.  Ballew,  who  had  leaped  from  the  bath- 
tub and  grabbed  a  gun  when  he  heard  the 
banging  at  his  door,  was  shot  in  the  head. 

Although  they  had  a  search  warrant  for 
Illegal  hand  grenades  the  raiders  found  only 
empty  eouvenlr  grenade  casings,  a  part  of 
Mr.  Ballew's  legal  gun  collection. 

Mr.  Oleason  said  that  a  bull  horn  was  not 
used  In  an  attempt  to  gain  a  peaceable  entry 
to  the  Ballew  apartment  because  we  "did  not 
want  to  get  the  neighborhood  involved  In 
the  situation;  people  go  to  the  bullfights  to 
see  the  Matador  killed." 

Mr.  Oleason  said  that  he  was  "not  con- 
vinced that  the  Ballews  were  in  the  wrong." 

Mr.  Ballew  is  at  Washington  Samtarlum 
with  a  bullet  to  his  bram.  partially  paralyzed 
and  unable  to  speak. 

Mr.  Oleason  said  that  ""In  my  Judgment 
there  Isn't  anything  that  could  have  been 
done  differently  by  officers  who  took  part  in 
the  raid." 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  JtUy  14,  1971] 

Apaktment  RAm    "JtrsTmABLX."  Cocntt 

Studt  or  Shootlnc  Claims 

(By  LaBarbara  Bowman) 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James  P 
Gleason  said  yesterday  that  the  actions  of 
p>ollce  during  a  June  7  raid  on  the  Silver 
Spring  apartment  of  a  collector  of  antique 
guns  were  '"justifiable." 

In  a  press  conference  at  which  Gleason 
released  a  report  giving  the  county's  version 
of  the  incident,  he  said  that  "when  you  take 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was  jus- 
tifiable." He  said  that  "there  Isnt  anything 
that  could  have  been  done  differently;  It  was 
a  dangerous  situation." 

Kenyon  F.  Ballew.  38.  the  gun  coUector, 
was  shot  In  the  head  by  plainclothes  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  agents  and  Montgomery 
County  policemen  who  broke  Into  Ballew's 
apartment  at  1014  Quebec  Ter.  to  execute 
a   warrant   for  unregistered   hand  grenades. 

The  bullet  Is  still  In  Ballew's  head  but  he 
was  reported  in  good  condition  yesterday  at 
Washington  Sanitarium  and  Hospital. 

Oleason's  report  on  the  Incident  apparent- 
ly closes  the  county  government's  Investiga- 
tion, though  It  leaves  many  Inconsistencies 
unresolved. 

The  county  grand  Jury  continued  yester- 
day to  look  Into  the  matter. 

A  spokesman  for  IRS  said  yesterday  that 
13  agents  from  that  department  who  took 
part  In  the  raid  refused  to  testify  before  the 
grand  Jury  because  they  were  asked  to  waive 
their  immunity  from  proaecution  and  did 
not  want  to  do  ao. 

Saralulse  Ballew,  36,  wife  of  the  wounded 
man,  has  said  she  refused  to  open  the  door 
to  the  raiding  party  because  she  did  not 
know  the  men  were  policemen. 

When  they  started  to  enter  the  apartment 
and  she  saw  they  were  dreased  in  casual 
clothes  and  bearded,  she  and  her  husband 
armed  themselTes.  she  said. 

Oleaeon  said  there  are  "different  recollec- 
tions about  who  shot  first,"  Ballew  or    the 
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pollc«.  But  he  also  said  be  believed  BaUew's 
gun  went  off  "accidentally"  after  he  had  been 
wounded  and  that  he  was  not  firing  at  po- 
lice. 

Oleaeon's  statement  contradicted  earlier 
statements  by  Kenneth  Watklna,  county  act- 
ing iMllce  superintendent,  that  Ballew  and 
police  fired  "simultaneously"  and  that  Bal- 
lew was  aiming  at  the  policemen. 

The  10-page  report  to  Oleason.  prepared 
by  Ellsha  C.  Preedman,  county  chief  admin- 
istrative officer  stated  that  the  federal  and 
county  officers  Incorrectly  raided  a  second 
apartment,  the  same  nl^t  as  the  raid  on 
the  Ballew  apartment. 

Federal  offlcers,  acUng  on  tnfcnnatlon 
from  Prince  George's  and  Montgomery 
County  pcdlce.  given  by  an  Infmnant,  had 
obtained  search  warrants — one  for  the  Bal- 
lew apartment  and  one  for  the  apartment 
directly  above,  number  102,  In  the  same 
building.  Both  warants  were  for  Uleeal  fire- 
arms. 

The  agents  searched  apartment  102  but  the 
man  they  were  looking  for  actually  Uved  next 
door  In  apartment  103,  the  report  states. 
"Apologies  should  be  in  order  and  payment 
should  be  made  for  the  brcdcen  door."  the 
report  states.  Josephine  Uurphy  lives  In  the 
apartment  with  her  two  daughters. 

In  the  past  three  years  county  police  have 
made  approximately  30  raids  where  "at 
least"  one  uniformed  officer  was  present. 
Federal  agents  are  "always  concerned  about 
the  plalnaclothes  problem  and  mistaken 
Identity."  the  report  states,  and  situations 
"keep  cropping  up"  where  one  c^Bcer  will 
mistake  another  for  a  felon,  the  report  said. 

In  the  Ballew  raid  six  of  the  13  Montgom- 
ery policemen  present  were  in  uniform  but 
the  first  ones  to  enter  the  apartment  were 
dressed  in  "scruffy"  clothes  and  wearing 
beards,  because  they  are  undercover  men 
Mrs.  Ballew  said  she  thought  they  were 
"hippies"  or  "racketeers." 

The  27  police  offlcers.  In  the  raiding  party 
including  at  least  one  from  Prince  Georges 
county,  were  "extremely  wary  and  concerned 
for  their  safety  at  Quebec  Terrace.  Freed- 
man  reports.  An  informant  had  told  them 
that  poUce  would  receive  a  false  call  from 
the  apartmenu  one  day  and  would  be  shot 
when  they  responded. 

Oleason  added  that  police  receive  mon 
calls  from  Quebec  Terrace,  a  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income apartment  complex  near  Prince 
George's  county  line,  than  from  any  other 
single    neighborhood    In    the    county. 

He  also  spoke  of  recent  shootings  of  police 
offlcers  and  "the  breakdown  of  law  and  order- 
as  Justification  for  police  action  the  night  of 
the  raid. 

The  report  also  points  up  discrepancies 
between  police  accounts  given  the  night  of 
the  raid  from  accounts  of  police  offlcers  when 
Interviewed  later. 

For  example  IRS  agent  William  H.  Seals,  in 
a  statement  made  the  night  of  the  raid  said 
he  saw  a  man  later  Identified  as  Ballew  "aim- 
ing a  revolver  at  me.  At  this  time.  I  fired 
one  round  from  my  putol  at  him  and  yelled 
'He's  got  a  gun.'  " 

In  a  later  Interview  Seals  said  he  "heard 
a  shot  first  and  then  fired  at  someone  holding 
a  gun." 

The  IBS  spokesman  said  the  agents  "were 
wlUlng  to  testify"  before  the  grand  Jury  and 
sUyed  outside  the  hearing  room  in  the 
county  courthouse  all  day.  They  did  not 
sign  the  waiver  because  they  were  "different" 
from  the  waivers  they  usually  sign,  the 
spokesman  said. 

The  spokesman  did  not  know  what  the  dif- 
ference was.  If  the  grand  Jury  would  allow 
testimony  without  the  waivers  and  why  the 
question  was  not  resolved  Monday.  The  grand 
Jury  win  reconvene  on  the  case  July  20. 
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State  Srr  To  Paoas  Montgombst  Pouca  on 

Bias  Complaint 

(By  Joy  Aschenbaoh) 

Bai,timo««. — The  Maryland  St«te  Human 
Rrtetlons  Commission  has  ordered  a  prallm- 
Inary  InveaUgatlon  of  the  Montgofn«7 
Counrty  Police  Department's  treatment  of 
blacks  and  other  minorities. 

The  commission  acted  yesterday  after  a 
group  of  Montgomery  County  citizens,  led 
by  John  C.  Dillingham  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  complained  that  county  po- 
lice "haraased.  terrorized  and  abused"  per- 
sona living  In  predominantly  bla(^  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  citizens  criticized  police  taetlce  which 
they  said  were  used  In  reoenit  raids  In  the 
Quebec  Terrace  area  of  Sliver  Spring  and 
patrolling  procedures  allegedly  carried  on 
around  the  Berlin  apartmenU  In  RockvlUe. 

PXOPLX  "TKaaOBIZEO" 

EHlllngham  told  the  commlaBlon  that  po- 
lice raids  In  the  Quebec  Terrace  area  "terror- 
ized the  people  and  terrorized  the  neighbor- 
hoods." He  and  the  others  contended  that 
the  methods  used  by  couirty  police  and  U.S. 
Treasiiry  agent*  June  7  In  breaking  Into  the 
apartment  of  Kenyon  P.  Ballew.  a  white  gun 
collector,  would  not  have  been  employed  If 
he  did  not  live  in  the  heavily  black  Quebec 
Terrace  section. 

Ballew.  28.  of  1014  Quebec  Ter.,  was  shot 
in  the  head  when  the  raiders,  armed  with  a 
warrant  to  search  for  Illegal  hand  grenades, 
broke  into  his  apartment.  Mrs.  Ballew  has 
said  her  husband  thought  robbers  were  In- 
vading the  apartment.  Ballew  is  partially 
paralyzed  as  a  result  of  the  shooting. 

"Ballew.  even  though  he  Is  white,  was  the 
victim  of  the  police's  racist  attitude."  Nancy 
Young,  co-chairman  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Welfare  Rights  Organization,  told 
the  commission  'People  on  Quebec  Terrace 
are  treated  as  suspects.  To  live  there  Is  to  be 
suspect." 

AUTHoarms   exonzxated 

In  separate  reports  yesterday,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  County  Executive  James  P. 
Oleason  exonerated  federal  agents  and  coun- 
ty poUce  for  their  handling  of  the  raid  on  the 
Ballew  apartment.  Meanwhile,  a  Montgom- 
ery County  grand  Jury  is  continuing  Its  In- 
vestigation of  the  Incident. 

Dillingham  said  that  the  failure  of  county 
officials  to  act  in  this  and  other  similar  cases 
brought  him  to  the  state  commission.  He  re- 
quested a  formal  Investigative  hearing  on 
police  practices  no  later  than  September. 

The  commission  Initially  agreed  to  have 
its  staff  conduct  a  preliminary  Investigation 
of  the  police  department  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  what  further  Investigation, 
if  any.  is  necessary. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Montgomery  County 
Human  Relations  Commission  said  that  the 
Ballew  Incident  was  not  Investigated  at  the 
local  level  because  it  did  not  involve  a  black 
citizen  The  official  county  investigation  was 
conducted  through  the  county  executive's 
office. 


PROHIBrnVE  MEDICAL  COSTS 

<  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
primary  topics  of  concern  among  our 
constituents,  and  one  being  given  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  attention  in  Con- 
gress, is  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  med- 
ical care  throughout  the  country. 
Though  we  cannot  pin  down  the  cause 


to  any  one  factor,  I  am  confident  that 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  malprac- 
tice instirance  for  physicians  contributes 
to  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  the  fantastically  high 
awards  given  to  claimants  in  malprac- 
tice cases,  the  cost  of  malpractice  in- 
surance has  risen  precipitously  to  unac- 
ceptable levels — within  the  past  year  the 
cost  of  some  physicians'  insurance  has 
gone  up  nearly  200  percent.  Doctors  in 
California,  New  York,  and  Hawaii  pay 
as  much  as  $6,000  per  year. 

I  receive  mail  every  day,  as  I  am  sure 
you  all  do  too.  about  the  Increasing  cost 
of  medical  care.  The  prohibitive  cost  of 
malpractice  insurance  for  physicians  has 
left  them  few  alternatives,  other  than 
to  pass  on  their  increased  costs  to  their 
patients.  The  problem  has  become  a  vi- 
cious one,  and  the  effect  on  health  care 
cost  is  disturbing  to  providers  and  re- 
cipients of  health  care  alike. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing,  how- 
ever, is  that  Increased  malpractice  pre- 
mium costs  are  only  part  of  the  overall 
problem.  As  President  Nixon  remarked 
in  his  health  message: 

The  climate  of  fear  which  is  created  by 
the  growing  menace  of  malpractice  suits  also 
affects  the  quality  of  medical  treatment 
Often  it  forces  doctors  to  piractlce  Ineffi- 
cient, defensive  medicine  .  .  .  ordering  unnec- 
essary tests  and  treatments  solely  for  the 
sake  of  appearance.  It  discourages  the  use 
of  physicians'  assistants.  Inhibits  that  free 
discussion  of  cases  which  can  contribute  so 
much  to  better  care,  and  makes  It  harder 
to  establish  a  relationship  of  trust  between 
doctors  and  patients. 

I  want  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion's initiative  in  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  President  has  directed  the 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  promptly  set  up  a  Commis- 
sion on  Medical  Malpractice  to  begin 
"an  intensive  program  of  research  and 
analysis"  in  this  area.  The  Commission 
is  scheduled  to  report  back  with  specific 
recommendations  by  March  1,  1972. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  meeting  with 
a  group  of  doctors,  representing  the 
medical  profession  in  my  district,  and 
they  have  voiced  great  concern  about 
this  issue.  As  a  result  I  have  been  study- 
ing this  problem  myself,  and  I  am  work- 
ing on  legislation  for  the  District,  which 
I  am  hopeful  will  be  a  first  step  for  other 
areas  to  follow. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
rollcall  No.  185.  Had  I  been  present  and 
voting.  I  would  have  voted  'yea." 


AMBASSADOR  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 
COMMENTS  UPON  THE  PEACE 
PROPOSALS— AND  A  REASONABLE 
CHANCE 

'Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  decade 
this  Nation  has  sent  her  young  men  to 
die  in  a  senseless  and  tragic  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  price  for  this  tragic 
venture  has  been  incalculably  high — in 
terms  of  lives  lost  and  blood  shed,  in 
terms  of  treasure  squandered  and  oppor- 
tunities lost,  in  terms  of  the  erosion  of 
our  position  in  the  world  community  and 
the  disaffection  of  our  people  at  home. 
Yet  the  war  drags  cm.  Despite  the 
peace  promises  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, the  killing  continues.  ITie  sidminis- 
tration's  policy  Is  a  vehicle  to  substitute 
Asian  blood  for  American.  The  death  is 
not  going  to  stop.  The  desrtxuction  is  not 
g^oing  to  halt.  TTie  misery  of  the  Viet- 
namese, and  Laotians  and  Cambodians 
will  persist.  The  vaunted  policy  of  Viet- 
namizatlon  means  the  outfitting  of  client 
armies  sustained  by  American  air  and 
logistical  support. 

The  presentation  of  the  seven-pwint 
proposal  at  the  Paris  negotiations  offers 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  an  end  to 
this  seemingly  imending  conflict. 

W.  Averell  Harriman  has  long  been 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  astute  and  con- 
cerned analysts  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  And  as  the  chief  nego- 
tiator on  Vietnam  under  tiie  Johnson 
administration  he  has  a  unique  under- 
standing of  the  possibilities  of  ending 
this  war  through  diplomatic  means.  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  has  written  a  thought- 
ful article,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
15  New  York  Times,  analyzing  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  present  opiwrtuni- 
ties  for  negotiations  at  Paris. 

As  Governor  Harriman  says,  the  Pres- 
ident should  explain  what  he  meant  in 
his  April  7  address  on  Vietnam  when  he 
said  that  his  plan  would  provide  the 
South  Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance 
to  survive  as  a  free  people."  Is  the  I»resi- 
dent  insisting  upon  the  survival  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  or  is  he  finally  pre- 
pared to  instruct  our  negotiators  in  Paris 
to  seek  a  political  settlement? 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

"A  RxASONABLX  Chanck"  :  Mrs.  Binh's  Peace 
Proposal  Pkovidcs  an  Opportunity  po« 
THE  Administration  To  Exploit  Present 
Moods  in  Southeast  Asia 

(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 
Washington. — Publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  has  increased  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  public  has  not  been  adequately  In- 
formed of  United  States  intentions  In  Viet- 
nam. The  credibility  of  the  Government  was 
already  at  low  point.  To  restore  confidence  It 
us  essential  that  the  Administration  now 
clarify  Its  alms  In  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  has  previously  Justi- 
fied its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  definite  date 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  on 
three  grounds — the  safety  of  our  forces,  the 
release  of  our  pri^ners  of  war  and  giving 
the  South  Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance." 
Mrs.  Blnh'e  seven -point  proposal  satisfies 
the  first  two  reasons.  The  Administration 
-Should  now  explain  what  It  means  by  giving 
South  Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance,"  and 
what  American  vital  interests  are  involved. 
There  are  certain  factors  that  already  appear 
clear. 

One  that  should  bo  understood  Is  that  we 
have  been  fighting  North  Vietnam,  a  strongly 
nationalist  Communist  state  which  does  not 


want  to  be  dominated  by  China.  It  Is  sup- 
ported, of  course,  by  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  my  months  of  talks  in 
Paris,  Hanoi's  historic  desire  for  Independ- 
ence was  apparent.  They  were  gratified  that 
they  were  able  to  establish  normal  relations 
with  the  French  and  wished  to  have  slmUar 
relations  with  us.  Like  Tito,  they  understand 
to  avoid  domination  by  the  Communist 
giants  they  must  have  relations  with  the 
West  and  particularly  the  United  States.  We 
must  recognize  this  and  no  longer  blindly 
follow  the  concept  that  we  are  fighting  Com- 
munist China. 

Another  factor  Is  that  the  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  clearly  desire  peace  and 
prefer  a  non-Vletcong-controlled  govern- 
ment. During  recent  years  we  have  htiped 
strengthen  the  Saigon  Government  militarily 
to  Vletnnamlze  the  war,  but  not  politically 
to  expand  Its  base  to  permit  negotiations  for 
a  compromise  settlement  and  to  succeed  in 
the  political  competition  which  would  ensue. 
A  political  settlement  worked  out  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves  could  give  a 
"chance"  for  the  South  Vietnamese  while 
experience  Indicates  continued  attempts  to 
achieve  a  military  solution  can  only  mean 
endless  fighting  [with  no  settlement  In 
sight). 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  no  effective 
political  parties  but  there  are  groups  repre- 
senting the  non-Communist  elements  in  the 
country — Buddhists.  Catholics.  Cao  Dai.  Hao 
Hao.  and  the  labor  unions.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  President  Thleu  to  rally  these  forces  and 
bring  their  representatives  Into  a  peace  cab- 
inet or  a  negotiating  committee.  Conditions 
must  be  agreed  to  with  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  under  which  a  national  election 
can  be  held  from  which  would  evolve  a  new 
constitution  and  a  new  government.  As  the 
front  has  proposed,  provision  should  be  made 
for  guarantees  against  reprisals,  and  release 
of  political  prisoners. 

There  is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  other 
side  would  agree  to  an  independent  neutral 
South  Vietnam  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
front,  made  up  of  people  who  are  themselves 
southerners,  evidently  wants  the  South  to  be 
Independent  of  the  North  until  such  time 
as  a  merger  can  be  negotiated  between 
equals. 

Evidence  indicates  a  willingness  to  agree  to 
a  non-Communist  South.  In  fact  Le  Due 
Tho  has  stated  this  In  a  New  York  Times  in- 
terview. Furthermore,  the  Chinese  for  the 
first  time  are  not  publicly  supporting  a 
peaceful  settlement,  and  speak  of  the  four 
countries  of  Indochina.  Including  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  They  may  wish  to  keep 
Indochina  Balkanlzed  and  not  unified  under 
Hanoi. 

After  the  settlement  Hanoi  must  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone  and  that 
can  best  be  done  by  long-term  cooperative 
arrangements  for  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  The  United 
States  should  be  generous  In  Its  financial 
contribution  but  must  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  an   international  agency. 

I  can  see  only  further  confusion  by  await- 
ing the  October  elections  in  South  Vietnam. 
Senator  Tran  Van  Don  has  succinctly  point- 
ed out  in  a  recent  speech  tbat  President 
Thleu  controls  (1)  the  administrative,  mili- 
tary, police  and  intelligence  apparatus, 
(2)  the  mass  media,  and  (3)  large  financial 
resources.  Senator  Don  concluded  that  con- 
trol of  any  one  of  the  three  factors  would 
be  sufficient  to  elect  President  llileu.  and 
be  also  has  a  fourth  "decisive"  factor — U.S. 
support. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  Is  no 
reason  to  delay  negotiations  until  the  elec- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  a  meaningful  dem- 
ocratic expression.  Moreover,  the  frustration 
pervading  our  country  requires* negotiations 
for  our  prompit  withdrawal  from  the  war. 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  ooneeiit,  leave  cA 
absence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  SHOtrp  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerau)  R.  Ford),  for  today,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  od  account  of  offi- 
cial committee  business. 

To  Mr.  Kyros,  for  July  19  through 
July  26,  cm  account  of  ofBcaal  business. 

To  Mr.  Adams,  for  July  19  through 
July  26.  oa  account  of  bisineaB. 

To  Mr.  Pettis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  ofBcial 
business  pertaining  to  airport  matters 
in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the 
request  of  Mr.  du  Pont)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.   Harvey,   for   30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for 
5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia) .  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  20  minirtes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  today, 
for  60  minutes. 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  Euid  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McKevitt  to  follow  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Harvey  during  his  special  order 
today. 

Mrs.  Mink  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  her  remarlcs  made  today  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Hit.  9388. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  Pont)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAH. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MnxxR  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  two  instances. 

(The  foUowlng  Menrf)ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia),  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  WoLrr  in  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Rosnto  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matstthaga. 

Mr.  Baoillo  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Walsh  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  OoifZALKz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eras  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DRnTAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RTAif  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cabkll  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Aspn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Masoli  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  HtwcATX  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  RosnrTHAi.  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Abouuzk. 

Mr.  MrrcALn  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Nbill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oatdos  in  eigiit  instances. 

Mr.  DuTGELL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whtte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BRiNKLrr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuLTow  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ehbihg. 

Mr.  ScHKTJXR  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BKWwrrr. 

Mr.  GuTiiN. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  imirt  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Ras.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
»nd  request  the  Prealdemt  to  lAsue  a  procla- 
mation deslgnatlnc  July  ao.  1971.  as  "Na- 
tional Moon  Walk  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MATHI8  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wae  agreed  to;  accordingly 
fat  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  19,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
nooD. 


EXECUTIVE  CX)MMUNICATIONS. 
fiTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

OM.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  impact 
of  the  railroad  work  stoppage  of  May  17  and 
18.  1971,  on  the  movement  of  goods  vital  to 
the  national  defense,  the  extent  to  which  rail 
traffic  was  diverted  to  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  status  of  plana  to  provide 
for  the  movement  of  defense  articles  in  the 
event  of  a  railroad  work  stoppage  or  lockout, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  W-17;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

967.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmao,  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Conference  for  the  period  from  January 
1970.  through  June  1971:  to  the  Oommutee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

968.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  report 
on  the  need  of  Improved  administration  of 
the  Oavls-Baoon  Act.  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

969.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  potential  for  Improved  effectiveness  of 


scientific  and  technical  information  dissemi- 
nation activities.  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
to   the  Committee   on   Government   Opera- 

tlODS. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ml.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Piaherles. 

H.R.  9737.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dimaptng 
of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-361).  Refierred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh<de  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDia*:  Committee  on  RiUes. 
House  Resolution  642.  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1746.  A  bill 
to  further  promote  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  American  workers  (Rep.  No. 
92-360).    Referred    to   the    House    Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A8PIN: 
HJi   9813.  A  bill  to  amend  tltie  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ooUectlon  of 
tolls  on  the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H-R.  9814.  A  bill  to  provide  annual  quotas 
on  Imports  of  footwear  articles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H  R.  9815.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year   of    the    United    States    ehall    coincide 
with   the  calendar  year;    to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN    (for  hinoself. 
Mr.     Brooiutkld,     Mr.     Bbown     of 
KUchigan.  Mr.  Ckdthmkrc.  Mr.  Con- 
Tzas.   Mr.   Dices,    Mr.   Dingki.i..    Mr. 
EacH,  Mr.  Goald  R.  Posd.  Mr   Wn.- 
LiAif  D.  FoBO.   Birs.   OaimrHS,   Mr. 
Haetit.   Mr.   Htttchinson.   Mr.   Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan,  Mr.  Nnwi.  Mr 
O'Haka.  Mr.  RncLx,  Mr.  Rtrppz.  and 
Mr.  Vand^  Jaot)  : 
H.R   9816.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise  tax   on  passenger   automobUes;    to  the 
Committee   on   Ways  and   Means. 
By  Mr  DEVTNE: 
H.R.  9817  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  broadcast- 
ing of  deceptive  news  and  public  affairs  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interatate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FASCBLi: 
H.R.  9818.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dixnplng 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Merchant  Iferlne  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9819   A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  ooets 
of  employees'  health  benefits  insurance:   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  0<Boe  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    HARVEY    (for    hlmMlf.    Mr. 
BtrmKK  of  Florida,  Mr.  CDLLm.  and 
Mr   McKrvnr) : 
H.R.   9830.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effiectlve  means 
for  protecting  the  puMlc  interest  in  national 
emergency   disputes   involving   the   mllroad 
and    airline   transportation    Industries,    and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HXLSTOeKI: 
H.R.   9821.   A   Mil   to  amend   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Comestlc  Act  to  require  the 


labels  on  all  foods  to  dlaclow  each  of  their 
Ingredients:  to  the  Cbnimlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

HJR,  9823.  A  btU  to  prevent  a  decrease  In 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
of  any  dependent  parent  of  a  deceased  vet- 
eran or  in  the  pension  of  any  veteran  or 
widow  of  a  veteran  as  the  result  of  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  provided  by 
Public  Law  92-6  or  by  any  Increase  In  railroad 
retirement  benefits  during  the  caJendar  year 
1971;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HH.  9823.  A  bill  to  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment of  veterans  enrolled  in  vocational  edu- 
cation courses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  9824.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional educational  benefits  to  veterans  who 
have  served  In  the  Indochina  theater  of  oper- 
ations during  the  Vietnam  era:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Andxx- 

soN  of  Tennessee,  Mi.  Bikgland,  Mr. 

BlACCi,   Mr.    Btruu   of   Florida,   Mr. 

Ckakk.    Mr.    WnxiAic   D.   Foao,    Mr. 

Hanlxt.   Mr.  Kkatinc,  Mr.  Long  of 

Maryland,    Mr.    Long   of  Louisiana, 

and  Mr.  Stokxs)  : 
H.R.  9836.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Itulivlduals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  9826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1962,  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  land  for  the  Edison  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afflalrs. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bttkxk  of  Florida.   Mr.  Bkgich.   Bfr. 

CKLLxm.  Mr.  DoNOHTTx.  Mt.  Fish,  Mr. 

FORSTTRX,  Mr.  PXASKB,  Mr.  PCLTON  Of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  C6boova,  Mr.  Fulton 
Of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   FIunzxl,   Mr 
Haxkington,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  LzNT.  Mr.  McKinnet,  Bfr.  Maz- 
ZOLI,  Mr.  Moasx,  ISi.  Rangkl,  Mr.  Ro- 
DiNO,  Mr.  ROK.  B<r.  Stokxs,  and  Mr. 
VrrsxT): 
H.R.  9627.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts:  to 
the   Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wtnixx,      Mrs.      Abzuo,     and      Mr. 
Biaggi)  : 
H.R.  9838.  A  bill  to  provide  addlUonal  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  programs  of  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts:  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.'r.  9829.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  investigation 
of  accidents  Involving  aircraft  of  an  armed 
force,  and  to  clarify  the  use  of  reports  of 
those  investigations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9830.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  involun- 
tary recall  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to 
duty  in  time  of  natural  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  9831.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Indlvduals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  joint  returns:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  9832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
to  compensate  county  governments  for  the 
tax  Immunity  of  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R  9833.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  payments  for  the  production 
of  cotton  in  any  drought  year,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  of  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9834.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Seminole 

Nation   of  Oklahoma   to   elect   Its   principal 

officer  as  provided  by  its  constitution;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself,   Mr. 

Grovxh.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr. 

STUBBLlTtELD,        Mr.        McDONALD        Of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Sntdbx,  Mr.  Lecgktt,  Mr. 
Steeuc,  Mr.  JAIOES  V.  Stanton,  and 
Mr.  Fret)  : 
H  R.  9835.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
material   in  the   oceans,  coastal,   and   other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  9836.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    specially 
adapted  housing  benefits  to  veterans  suffer- 
ing the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  both  arms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HR.   9837.   A   bill  to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  certain 
tax-exempt  organizations  to  engage  in  com- 
munications   with    legislative    bodies,    and 
committees    and    members    thereof;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  9838.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

H.R.  9839.  A  bill  to  make  use  of  a  flT«arm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9840.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  9841.  A  bill  to  Include  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture performing  functions  under  the  laws 
admimstered  by  that  Department  within  the 
provisions  of  section  1114  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  homicides 
of  Federal  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Thonx,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Ralpern,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia,   Mr.   Johnson   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Heckler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Derwinsxi,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  nUnois,  Mr.  Porstthe, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Vander 
Jact,  Mr.  Matstthaga,  Mr.  SsBSLrua, 
Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Landorebe,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Permsylvanla.       Mr.       MncvA,       Mr. 
ScHSRLE,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
H.R.   9842.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
environmental  bank,  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  U.S.  environmental  savings   bonds, 
and    to    establish    an    environmental    trust 
fund:    to   the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  9843.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authoriBe  reduced-fare 
transporution  on  a  space-available  basis  for 
persons  who  are  66  years  of  age  or  older; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Arends)  (by  request): 
H  R  9844.  A  bUl  to  authorize  cerUln  con- 
struction at  mUltary  installations,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  9845.    A    bUl    to    amend   the    Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  with  respect  to  Federal 
and  State  cooperation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Begich, 

Mr.    Blanton,    Mr.    Brdtklet,    Mr. 

Culver.  Mr.  Evine  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 

Legoett,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Rot.  Mr. 

SAasANES.  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Waldie, 

and  Mr.  Seiberling)  : 

H.R.  9846.  A  bUl:   Consolidated  Farm  and 

Rural  Development  Act;    to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  9847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to   extend  and 
Improve    rehabilitation    services    for   handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.   CHAPPELL   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Halet)  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  9848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing     Agre«nent     Act     of     1937,     as 
amended,  to  Include  citrus  for  freezing  and 
canning  and  the  products  thereof  among  the 
commodities  which  may  be  regulated;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  E>ORN : 
H.R.  9849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220),  rriatlng  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to  tlje  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Jarman,  and 
Mr.  Stebd  )  : 
H.R.  9850.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  certain  lands; 
to  the  Committee   on  Interior  and   InsiUar 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HR.  9851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture-related pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  9882.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  industry  and  to  Increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  H^ERT  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Arends)  : 
H.R.  9853.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  provide  for  a  continu- 
ing review  and  study  of  measures  that  should 
be  Uken  with  respect  to  the  designation  and 
protection  of  Information  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  certain  other  agencies 
which  affects  the  national  security;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Satlor, 
Mr.     Waoconn^,     Mr.     King,     Mr. 
Rhodes,   Mr.   Pkixt,   Mr.   Sandman, 
Mr.    Horton,    and    Mr.    Toung    of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  0854.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  involun- 
tary recall  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reaerre  to 
duty  in  time  of  natural  disaster;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flabertea. 

By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  blmaalf ,  Mr.  ZwacH, 

Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Kutkendall,  Mr. 

Stkiger   of   ArlEona,   Mr.   Youwc   of 

Florida.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 

Tatlok,  and  Mr.  Moua) : 

H.R.  9866.  A    bill    to   enootirage    truth    In 

newscastlng  and  public  affairs  broadcasUng; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspim, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  ^tw^wsMtw.  Mr.  Con- 
Tjxs,  Mr.  DiNosLL,  Mr.  Duman,  Mr. 
EDWARoa  of  OalUomla,  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Taimesaee,  Mr.  Rklbtoou,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Link,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Obst,  Mr.  Price  of  minoU,  Mr.  Ros, 


Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Runnels,  and  Mr.  Ya- 

TRON)  : 

HJl.  9856.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years  ( un- 
tU  June  30,  1977)  the  period  within  which 
certain  special  project  grants  may  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  985V.  A  bill  to  control  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the 
human  environment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commwce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HJl.  9858.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  correct  obtain  inequities 
In  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cian service  In  connection  with  dvll  service 
retirement,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  STUCKBY; 
HJl.  98S9.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Cumber- 
land Island  National  Seaahore  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAIDDB: 
H.R.  9860.   A   bUl  to  amend   tthe   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tiiat  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOW   (for  himself,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Waohlngton,  Mr.  Braoemas, 
and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.J.  Res.  782.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  to  announce  the  oc- 
casion of  the  celebration  of  the  12M.h  an- 
niversary    of     the     establishment     of     the 
Smithsonian    Institution   and    to   designate 
and  to  set  aside  September  36,   1971,   as  a 
special  day  to  honor  the  scientific  and  c;il- 
tural  achievements  of  the  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBBEUJON: 
H.J.  Res.  783.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  term  of  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOtW: 
H.J.  Res.   794.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  at  inferior  courts;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.J.  Res.  786.  Joint  resolution  authorlalng 
the   President   to   proclaim   Sunday,   Ooto- 
ber  17,  1971,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CZUjBR: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  365.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HUNOATB   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dkznan)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.   366.   Concurrent   resolution 
urging  review  of  the  United  Nattons  Char- 
ter; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.    Res.    S4S.    Resolution    niiirr—liig   the 
sense  of  the  House  that  admlntstrafUoD  pur- 
sual  of  cuirant  propoaals  at  peace  talks  In 
Paris  Is  a  mattar  of  utmost  ui^encr;  to  tt» 
Committee  on  For«tgn  AlTatn. 

By  Mr.  rfTLTOH  at  PvnnsylvmnU: 
H.  Res.  644.  .Rasolutton  to  expraaa  th»  amm 
ot  the  HouM  of  BspnaentaUvM  that  ttM 
United  States  maintain  Ita  aovenlgnty  and 
Jurisdiction  ov«r  tba  Panama  Oanal  Zone; 
to  the  CommlttM  on  Foreign  Aflaln. 
ByMr.  MOR8S: 
H.  Res.  545.  Raaolutton  providing  for  tlM 
appointment  of  a  select  commlttae  to  ob- 
sarve  the  1971  presidential  alecUons  in  South 
Vietnam;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Bulas. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  the  new  day  lies  be- 
fore  us  we  pause  to  consecrate  our  work 
to  Thee.  Give  us  dean  hands  and  pure 
hearts  fit  for  high  service  to  our  fellow 
citizens.  Cleanse  us  of  petty  sins.  Rid  us 
of  devotion  to  trivial  concerns.  Deliver  us 
from  the  little  evils  which  obstruct  Thy 
guidance  and  blight  the  character.  Sweep 
away  all  cowardice  and  all  unworthy 
compromises.  Ever  keep  ua  reconciled  to 
Thee  and  to  our  fellow  workers.  Spare 
us  from  wanting  Thy  kingdom  every- 
where but  in  our  own  lives  where  It  ought 
to  begin.  Keep  us  from  wanting  our  own 
way  when  it  Is  Thy  way  we  need  to  know 
and  to  follow. 

Give  us  grace  to  welcome  the  new  and 
better  age  though  it  may  come  through 
the  efforts  of  others  and  not  as  the  result 
of  our  own  striving. 

O  Lord,  guide  by  Thy  spirit  all  who 
bear  the  burdens  of  high  ofBce,  that  their 
service  may  please  Thee  and  benefit  all 
mankind.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coosent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  executive  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  new  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bu^ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar, 
beginning  with  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  LI- 
BRARIES AND  INFORMATION  SCI- 
ENCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETAL- 
LIC  MINE  SAFETY  BOARD  OF  RE- 
VIEW 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 


the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.   President.   I   yield 
back  my  time. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  SENA- 
TOR BROCK  TO  SPEAK  THIS 
MORNING 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
granted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  to  speak 
this  morning  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION      OF      ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  any 
time  I  have  I  yield  back.  We  are  now  in 
the  period  for  transaction  of  morning 
business,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  role. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  several  prophets  of  economic  doom 
have  charged  the  administration  with  a 
do-nothing  policy  which  will  neither  re- 
duce unemployment  nor  dampen  the  fires 
of  inflation.  They  are  wrong.  In  the  next 
few  days,  up-to-date  figures  on  the  gross 
national  product,  industrial  production, 
housing  starts,  and  personal  income  will 
be  released.  I  am  confident  they  will 
show.  as.  by  and  large,  they  have  shown 
consistently  over  the  last  6  months,  that 
the  economy  Is  expanding  and  infiation 
is  being  reduced. 

It  Is  easy  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  call 
signals  on  an  economy  for  which  one  is 
not  responsible.  It  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter to  have  to  solve  the  economic  crisis 
left  by  the  previous  administration  with- 
out reigniting  either  renewed  Inflation  or 
massive  unemployment.  President  Nixon 
is  faced  with  the  latter  problem.  And 
he  has  handled  it  so  well  that  the  cur- 
rent economic  recovery  appears  likely  to 
be  remembered  as  the  most  rapid  in  his- 
tory. 

President  Nixon's  program  is  providing 
stimulus  to  the  economy  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. The  budget  deficit  for  the  last 
2  years  has  been  very  substantial.  Sec- 
retary Connally  has  Indicated  that  this 
year's  will  nm  significantly  In  excess  of 
the  $18  billion  that  had  been  anticipated. 
As  a  part  of  this  activity,  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  target  aid  to  the  un- 
employed. Only  the  other  day,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  legislation  to  create  150.000 
public  service  jobs. 

President  Nixon's  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
employment have  started  to  be  successful. 
The  June  figures  showed  the  largest  drop 
in  unemployment  in  20  years — from  6.2 
percent  to  5.6  percent.  Many  signs  point 
to  continued  drops  in  the  months  ahead. 
How  much  more  rapid  a  reaction  can  we 
expect? 

When  President  Nixon  assimied  ofBce. 
he  was  faced  with  the  twin  challenge  of 
cooling  the  fires  of  inflation  and  man- 
aging the  switch  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy to  a  peacetime  economy.  By  itself. 
each  of  these  tasks  is  overwhelming.  In 
the  past,  each  has  led  to  unemployment 
far  in  excess  of  present  levels.  "The  plain 
fact  is  that  President  Nixon,  in  only  two 
and  a  half  years,  has  dramatically  turned 
the  corner  on  both  fronts  without  caus- 
ing a  serious  dislocation  of  the  economy. 

Housing  starts  are  now  running  at  an 
impressive  1.9  million  rate  per  year,  and 
this  figure  does  not  include  400.000  mo- 
bile homes  which  are  expected  to  be 
sold  this  year.  Retail  sales  are  very 
high,  around  $32  billion.  Industrial  pro- 
duction has  turned  upward.  At  the  same 
Ume,  as  the  recent  wholesale  price  in- 
dex figures  showed,  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  infiation  has  slowed  consistently. 

Why  is  it  that  President  Nixon's 
critics  never  concede  that  fully  one-half 
of  those  who  have  become  unemployed 
since  1969 — 1.2  million  people — became 
unemployed  directly  because  of  the  de- 
crease in  defense  spending — either  by 
being    dismissed    from    the    service    or 
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through  layoffs  at  defense  production 
plants? 

Why  is  it  that  President  Nixon's  critics 
cannot  concede  that  this  country  was 
faced,  in  January  1969.  with  what  was 
probably  the  most  serious,  prolonged 
period  of  inflation  in  its  history?  For- 
eign governments  were  doubting  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  Many  at  home 
were  finding  their  incomes  seriously  re- 
duced by  the  never-ending  round  of  price 
increases. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  meet  the  right- 
ful demands  of  both  the  imemployed  for 
jobs  and  the  employed  for  stable  prices. 
President  Nixon,  the  economic  indica- 
tors show,  is  meeting  both  demands.  Un- 
employment is  declining.  Infiation  is 
slowing. 

There  may  be  legitimate  differences 
one  can  take  with  President  Nixon's  eco- 
nomic policies.  But  it  is  time  those  who 
take  them  acknowledge  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  the  price  that 
would  be  paid — either  through  inflation 
or  unemployment — for  the  policies  they 
advocate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  July  20.  1971, 
as  "National  Moon  Walk  Day." 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
which  was  referred  as  indicated : 

Report    op    Comptroller    GcNiaiAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  Potential  For  Improved  Ef- 
fectiveness of  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formation Dissemination  Activities.  Atomic 
Energ>-  Commission,  dated  July  15.  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi>eratlons. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Approprlatlon.s.  vi-lth  amendments: 

H.R  9272  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 


cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-265). 

By  Mr.  PASTOBE.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9382.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  si)ace,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  independent  executive  agencies. 
fc>oards.  commissions,  corpo<ra.tlons,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-264) . 

By  Mr,  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  9417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No.  92-263).  ■ 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  for  Mr.  Allott,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments: 

S.  635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970  (Rept  No  92- 
266) . 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce: 

Douglas  W.  Toms,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  frc»n  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations : 

Charles  L.  Ill,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Richard  S.  Wilbur,  of  Illinois',  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretarj-  of  Defense,  and  the 
appointment  of  19  officers  to  the  grade  of 
major  general  and  brigadier  general  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  printed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CooK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ident,  as  in  executive  session,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Francis  S.  Greenlief  for  appointment  as 
Chief.  National  Guard  Bureau ;  the  nom- 
inations of  14  officers  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  and  major 
general  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army;  and  the  nomination  of  Vice 
Adm.  Lloyd  M.  Mustin  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  when  retired. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  printed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

In  addition,  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  101  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  first  and  second 
heutenant  in  the  Army.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

I  The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the  end 


of  the  Senate  proceedings  on  June  24, 

1971.) 


INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart) : 
S.  2285.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise 
tax   on   passenger  automobiles.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   GRIFFIN: 
S.   2286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  in- 
creased  annuities  to  secretaries  of  Justices 
and   judges  of   the  United   States.   Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BELiLMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harris)  : 
S.  2287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  Mlimil  Indians  of  Indiana  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  Nos.  131  and  263. 
and  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa in  the  Commission's  docket  No.  251-A, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  hlmfleJf.  Mr. 
Thxtrmdnd.  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.  2288.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6066  of 
Utle  38,  United  Statee  Code.  In  oixler  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Adminiatt^tor  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  lnfora»- 
tlon.  Referred  to  the  Ooimnltitee  on  Vet- 
erans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2389.  A  bUl  to  anaend  certain  pttyviaians 
of  Utle  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  relating  to  the  total 
disability  of  certain   miners  suflerli^   from 
pneumooonloals.  Referred  to  the  Commutee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.  2290.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.2391.  A  bUl  to  facilitate  representation 
of  pereons  having  clalme  against  the  United 
States  by  legal  couneel  of  their  own  chooalxig 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  2292.  A  bUl  relating  to  minimum  and 
maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  original 
appointments  may  be  made  to  positions  as 
correctional  oflBcers  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Cook,  and  Mr.  Bath): 

S.  2293.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States    Code,    relating    to    assaults    on    U.8 

probation  officers.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HRtrsKA)  : 
S.   2294.   A   bin   to  amend   the   Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1960.  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 
S.  2296.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance  Act  of    1961.   and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.J.  Res.  132.  A  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  duration  of  copyright  protection  in  cer- 
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tain  cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRIPFTN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  2285.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal 
excise  tAx  on  passenger  automobiles.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KCI'KAt,    or   THS    PXDCSAI.    EXCISX   TAX    ON 
ADTOMOBOXS 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  senior  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart),  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  repeal, 
once  and  for  all,  the  unjust  and  dis- 
criminatory excise  tax  on  automobiles. 

The  present  excise  tax  on  passenger 
automobiles  is  7  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturers' sales  price.  Under  present  law, 
the  rate  would  be  reduced  over  a  period 
of  time  until  gradually  it  would  be  elim- 
inated in  1982. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  so-called  tem- 
porary tax  has  been  with  us  too  long  as 
far  as  the  automobile  indiistry  is  con- 
cerned. It  first  went  on  the  statute  books 
in  1917.  At  that  time  the  rate  of  the 
excise  tax  was  3  percent.  Since  then, 
that  so-called  temporary  tax  has  been 
restored  or  extended  more  than  20  times 

In  1965,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Ex- 
cise Tax  Reduction  Act,  it  appeared  that 
Congress  finally  had  decided  to  do  away 
with  this  discriminatory  tax,  along  with 
other  similar  taxes,  which  placed  an  un- 
fair burden  on  the  consumer.  This  is 
what  the  House  report  had  to  say  about 
this  selective  excise  tax  • 

Conaumers  of  the  tAxed  products  where 
the  tax  Is  passed  fcrward  must  pay  a  pre- 
mium, over  and  above  tlie  market  price,  for 
the  taxed  Items,  which  oonsumers  of  un.taxed 
items  do  not  pay.  These  selective  excise  taxes 
tend  to  reduce  sales  and  therefore  reduce 
Incomes  and  Jobs  in  the  indiurtrlea  which 
produce  the  taxed  goods.  In  these  ways  selec- 
tive excise  taxation  results  In  arbitrary  and 
undesirable  distortions  In  the  allocation  of 
resources  and  in  this  manner  Interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  our  competitive  market. 

The  only  reason  given  for  the  repeated 
extension  of  the  automobile  excise  tax 
has  been  that  the  Oovemmait  cannot 
afford  the  revenue  loss.  But  no  one  has 
ever  explained,  at  least  to  this  Senator, 
why  the  automobUe  industry  alone  has 
been  singled  out  as  the  only  nonregiilated 
Industry  in  the  United  States  to  bear  the 
burden  of  this  Federal  sales  tax. 

Mr.  President,  this  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  against  the  automobile 
industry  has  restrained  unjustly  an  in- 
dustry which  is  a  very  Important  segment 
of  the  whole  economy.  There  «u-e  800,000 
independent  businesses  In  the  United 
States  dealing  with  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, sales,  and  servicing  of  auto- 
mobiles. Of  all  retail  sales  in  the  United 
SUtes  24  percent  are  related  to  the 
automobile  industry;  13  million  people  in 
this  country  are  engaged  in  automotive- 
related  employment;  and  18  States  have 
automobile  assembly  plants. 


So.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  is  in  some  trouble,  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  Is  timely,  it  is  legitimate,  and 
it  is  justified  finally  to  remove  the  excise 
tax  which  has  been  levied  for  so  long 
against  automobiles. 

If  the  administration  and  Congress 
would  see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  this 
measure,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
it  would  be  a  major  step  in  restoring  to 
the  economy  a  confidence  that  is  needed 
today.  It  would,  of  course,  stimulate  auto- 
mobile sales  but,  in  turn,  it  would  be  a 
very  important  stimulus  to  the  entire 
economy. 

We  still  have  an  excise  tax  on  tele- 
phones, of  course,  but  that  is  a  tax 
against  services.  There  is  an  excise  tax  on 
tires,  and  that  tax,  as  I  understand  it, 
goes  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  But, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  excise  tax  that 
still  remains  against  a  manufactured 
product,  the  revenues  from  which  go  into 
the  general  treasury,  is  the  tax  against 
automobiles. 

When  one  considers  the  problem  of 
competing  today  with  foreign-made 
automobiles,  the  additional  burden  which 
the  Government  has  imposed  because  of 
costly  regulations  relating  to  antipollu- 
tion devices,  and.  as  well,  safety  regula- 
tions that  are  imposed  on  automobiles 
and  the  automobile  Industry,  it  should  be 
apparent  that  it  is  time  to  end  this  dis- 
criminatory tax.  It  is  not  only  imfair  to 
the  consumer  but  also  to  the  workers  in 
the  automobile  industry  as  well  as  the 
automobile  companies. 

So  I  hope  that  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  today  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigrsui  and  myself.  In  which  we  are 
joined  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  House 
delegation  from  Michigan,  will  not  be  an 
idle  gesture.  We  know  that  it  has  been  in- 
troduced and  argued  before,  but  at  this 
particular  time  it  seems  to  me  that  action 
is  called  for — and  justified.  I  hope  that 
our  voices  will  be  heard  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  well  as 
throughout  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2385 
A  bin  to  repeal  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  pas- 
senger automobiles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled,  That  section 
4061  (s)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode 
of  1964  (relating  to  tax  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, etc.)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  In  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  7  percent  If  sold  before 
July  16,  1971.  The  tax  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  arti- 
cles enumerated  In  subp>aragraph  (B)  which 
are  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  after  July  14,  1971." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  S413(a)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  floor 
stocks  refunds  on  passenger  automobiles, 
etc.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "January  1 
of  1973,  1974,  1978,  1979,  1980,  1981.  or  1982" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  July  IS. 
1971". 

Sec.  3.  Refunds  with  Respect  to  Passenger 
Car  Purchases. — 

(a)    IM    ccNEKAL.— Where,    after    July    14. 


1971,  and  before  the  date  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  new  automotive 
Item  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4061(a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  has  been  sold  to  an  ultimate  purchaser, 
there  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  (without 
Interest)  to  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
lmp>orter  of  such  Item  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  tax  paid  by  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  on  his 
sale  of  the  Item,  and  the  tax  made  applicable 
to  the  item  on  such  day.  if — 

( 1 )  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  on  or  before  March  10,  1972.  based 
on  information  submitted  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  importer  before  Febru- 
ary 1,  1972.  by  the  person  who  sold  the  Item 
(In  respect  to  which  the  credit  or  refund  is 
claimed)    to  the  ultimate  purchaser: 

and 

(2)  on  or  before  March  10,  1972,  reimburse- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser for  the  tax  reduction  on  the  item. 

(b)  LiMrrATioN  on  BuoiBiLrrT  ro«  Crxdit 
OR  BxjTiuD. — No  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
a  new  automobUe  Item  unless  be  has  In  his 
possession  such  evidence  of  the  sale  of  the 
Item  to  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  of  the 
reimbursement  of  the  tax  to  such  purchaser, 
as  may  be  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Othcb  Laws  Appucablx. — All  provi- 
sions of  law  including  penalties,  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  section 
4061(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  which.  Insofar  as  Is  applicable  and  not 
Inconsistent  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section  apply  In  respect  of  the  credits 
and  refunds  provided  for  In  subsection  (a) 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  credits  or  refunds 
constituted  overpayments  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  GRrPFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
statement  made  several  years  ago  by 
Representative  Martha  Griitiths,  a 
Democrat,  and  Represraitative  Charles 
Chamberlain,  a  Republican — both  from 
Michigan — be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Views  or  Congresswoman  GRirrrrHs  and 
Congressman  Chambeblain  on  the  Post- 
ponkment  or  the  ScREDtn^as  Excise 
Rn>vcTioNS  Ukdek  HJA.  19668 
The  action  taken  by  this  bill  In  postponing 
for  2  years  scheduled  reductions  in  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  automobUe*  Is  moct 
unwise.  It  unjustly  single*  out  one  particular 
group  of  consumers — car  purchasers — and 
one  particular  Industry — the  automotive  in- 
dustry— to  bear  through  a  heavy  and  re- 
gressive tax  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden.  It  also  reflects  adversely  on 
the  credlbUlty  of  the  Congress  by  adding  to  a 
long  list  of  failures  to  fulfill  repeated  pledges. 
Incorporated  in  successive  Acts,  to  reduce 
the  auto  tax  on  specified  dates.  In  legislation 
as  recent  as  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
Congress  pledged  that  the  7-percent  tax  rate 
on  automobiles  would  drop  to  6  percent  In 
1971.  3  percent  In  1972,  1  percent  In  1973. 
and  be  repealed  completely  in  1974.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  justice,  this  congressional  pledge 
should  be  redeemed  now  by  permitting  the 
first  step  of  these  reductions  to  take  place  on 
schedule. 

The  auto  tax  is  an  anachronism.  It  stems 
from  the  time  when  people  erroneously  had 
the  Idea  that  an  auto  Is  generally  a  luxury 
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This  Is  obviously  not  true  at  the  present  time 
of  the  vast  majcMlty  of  cars  which  serve  as  an 
essential  means  of  transportation  for  people 
St  all  income  levels  In  addition,  the  auto  tax 
was  originally  moved  up  to  high  levels  only  as 
a  temporary  emergency  measure  to  restrain 
the  demand  for  cars  in  a  period  of  wartime 
shortages.  The  time  when  such  tax  could  be 
Justified  on  this  basis  has  long  since  passed. 
The  Congress  on  many  occasions  has  shown 
clearly  that  It  recognizes  that  the  auto  tax  is 
not  a  good  tax  by  adopting  legislation  for  the 
phased  reduction  and  repeal  of  this  tax.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  expediency,  these  sched- 
uled reductions  In  the  tax  have  generally  not 
been  put  into  effect  but  have  been  postponed 
repeatedly  from  year  to  year.  As  a  result,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  auto  tax  over  the 
past  two  decades  or  so  is  a  sorry  one  Indeed. 
In  large  measure.  It  Is  a  history  of  broken 
promises  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  tax.  For  example,  when  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951  raised  the  tax  from  7  to  10  per- 
cent, It  provided  that  the  tax  was  to  go  back 
to  7  percent  on  April  1.  1954.  Actually,  the 
10-percent  rate  was  extended  by  11  successive 
acts  and  It  was  not  until  June  22,  1965,  that 
the  7-percent  rate  was  restored. 

In  May  of  1965,  President  Johnson  rec- 
ommended a  phased  reduction  of  the  auto- 
mobile tax  from  10  percent  to  5  p>ercent  by 
January  1,  1967.  However.  In  Its  report  on  the 
Excise  Reduction  Act  of  1965.  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  specifically  Indicated  that 
u  could  not  justify  leaving  a  5-percent  tax 
on  passenger  autos  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  lax  structure.  Accordingly,  in  the  1965 
act.  the  Congress  again  showed  Its  good  In- 
tentions by  providing  for  a  7-percent  manu- 
facturers sales  tax  on  autos  effective  June  22, 
1965.  with  scheduled  reductions  to  bring  the 
tax  down  to  1  percent  by  1969  The  tax  was  In 
fact  reduced  to  6  percent  on  January  1.  1966: 
but  this  reduction  lasted  only  a  few  months- 
Public  Law  89-368  restored  the  tax  to  7  per- 
cent on  and  after  March  16,  1966,  through 
March  31,  1968. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act 
of  1968  provided  a  new  schedule  for  reducing 
the  7-percent  tax  on  autos  In  stages,  with 
complete  repeal  In  1973.  However,  the  sad 
fact  Is  that  to  this  day,  none  of  these  sched- 
uled reductions  have  been  permitted  to  take 
effect.  The  most  recent  extension  of  the  7- 
percent  rate  was  provided  under  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  which  postponed  the  rate 
reduction  schedule  for  an  additional  year. 

As  If  this  record  were  not  sufficient,  H.R. 
19868  calls  on  the  Congress  to  fall  still  an- 
other time  to  honor  Its  commitment  to  per- 
mit the  auto  tax  reductions  to  take  place  on 
.--chedule.  The  Treasury  argues  that  the  post- 
ponement Is  necessary  In  order  to  raise  reve- 
nue and  to  combat  inflation  These  argu- 
ments, however,  do  not  stand  the  test  of 
anaJy.sls  If  additional  revenue  is  needed  for 
budgetary  reasons.  It  should  be  secured  In 
a  fair  way  and  not  through  a  discrimina- 
tory and  regressive  tax  which  falls  most 
heavily  on  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay 
It  The  current  7-percent  tax  places  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  »190.  on  the  average,  on 
each  new  car  piirchaser.  This  burden  falls  to  a 
substantial  extent  on  individuals  In  the  low 
and  medium  Income  brackets  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  In  1968,  10  percent  of  all  new 
cars  were  purchased  by  families  with  Incomes 
under  »5,000  and  43  percent  by  families  with 
incomes  under  $10,000  In  addition,  the  bur- 
den of  the  tax  Is  considerably  higher  In  rela- 
tion to  Income  at  the  low  Income  levels 
than  at  higher  Income  levels.  For  example, 
the  »190  average  tax  amounts  to  over  6  per- 
cent of  Income  for  a  car  purchaser  at  the 
»3.000  level  and  4  percent  at  the  $5,000  level: 
however,  it  amounts  to  1.9  percent  at  the 
ilO.OOO  Income  level  and  declines  to  1.3  per- 
cent at  the  $15,000  Income  level. 


Moreover,  the  auto  tax  Is  more  regressive 
than  even  these  figures  suggest.  This  Is  be- 
cause a  substantial  portion  of  new  car  pur- 
chases Is  made  for  business  purposes  with  the 
result  that  the  auto  excise  tax  is  Incorporated 
in  business  costs  and  generally  passed  on  to 
consumers  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  with- 
out regard  to  ability  to  pay. 

Finally,  although  the  auto  excise  tax  Is 
levied  only  on  new  car  purchases,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  raising  used  car  prices  as 
well  as  new  ear  prices.  This  Is  because  In  view 
of  the  Intimate  relationship  between  the 
prices  of  new  and  used  cars,  used  car  prices 
reflect  tax  burdens  placed  on  new  cars.  How 
widespread  the  resulting  burdens  are  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1968  close  to 
80  percent  of  all  families  owned  at  least 
one  car.  including  two-thirds  of  all  famUles 
with  Incomes  of  $3,000  tmd  $4,000  a  year,  and 
80  percent  of  families  with  Incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000  a  year. 

The  major  reason  why  the  extension  of 
the  present  auto  tax  rate  is  being  advocated 
now  despite  the  glaring  defects  of  the  auto 
tax  Is  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is  easy 
to  secure  the  revenue  from  this  tax.  In 
large  measure,  this  is  because  the  tax  U  hid- 
den. The  car  purchaser  may  know  In  a  gen- 
eral way  that  there  is  a  Federal  tax  on 
the  car.  but  he  does  not  know  the  precise 
amount  of  the  extra  burden  that  he  Is  called 
upon  to  pay.  Consequently,  his  resistance 
to  the  tax  Is  greatly  muted.  This  Is  why 
the  auto  tax  is  such  easy  prey  whenever 
there  Is  need  for  additional  Government  rev- 
enue. Needless  to  say.  It  Is  not  a  good  reason 
for  keeping  the  tax. 

To  be  sure  that  the  purchaser  of  a  car 
Is  specifically  aware  of  the  burden  of  the 
excise  tax  which  he  pays,  an  amendment 
was  added  to  H.R  19868  to  require  that  the 
new  car  labels,  presently  required  by  the 
Automobile  Information  Disclosure  Act.  also 
show  on  the  label,  the  fact  that  a  Federal 
manufacturers  excise  tax  is  Imposed  on  the 
car  and  the  applicable  rate  of  such  a  tax 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  desirable  change 
and  will  aid  In  making  purchasers  of  auto- 
mobiles aware  of  the  unfair  tax  burden  which 
they  now  bear. 

The  Treasury-  Department  has  supported 
its  recommendation  of  postponing  the 
scheduled  excise  tax  reductions  by  estimat- 
ing that  these  reductions  would  cost  $360 
minion  In  fiscal  1971  and  $630  million  in  fis- 
cal 1972.  Actually,  however,  these  figures 
far  overstate  the  actual  revenue  effect  of 
the  scheduled  tax  reductions  because  they 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  offsetting  rev- 
enue that  would  be  secured  from  the  greater 
economic  activity  that  would  result  If  the 
rates  were  permitted  to  decline  on  schedule. 
In  the  present  setting.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  reduction  in  the  auto  tax 
would  stimulate  car  sales  so  that  for  each 
dollar  of  excise  tax  reduction,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  would  Increase  by  $3.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Oovernment  would  recapture 
In  Federal  Income  taxes  of  all  kinds  about 
20  cents  on  each  additional  dollar  of  ONP 
so  generated.  On  these  assumptions,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  recoup  60  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  reduction  In  the  automo- 
bile excise  In  other  words,  the  revenue  loss 
Involved  In  permitting  the  reductions  In 
the  auto  tax  to  take  effect  as  scheduled  would 
be  only  40  percent  as  large  as  the  figures 
cited  by  the  Treasury  or  $144  mUllon  in  fiscal 
1971    and   $252   million   In   fiscal    1972. 

Accordingly,  the  case  for  postponing  the 
scheduled  reductions  in  the  auto  tax  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
revenue  in  the  Immediate  future  is  a  poor 
one  Indeed  In  the  circumstances  In  which 
we  find  ourselves.  It  is  highly  likely  that 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  revenue  and 
If  we  wait  for  a  time  when  we  do  not  need 


revenue  in  aU  probabUity  we  wlU  never  be 
able  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  phase  out 
the  auto  tax.  The  10-percent  surcharge  on 
Individual  and  corporate  Income  taxes  was 
phased  out  and  permitted  to  expire  com- 
pletely  on  June  30  of  this  year  despite  the 
fact  that  It  produced  $12.7  billion  annnaUy 
or  over  seven  timee  the  yield  of  the  present 
auto  tax.  This  surcharge  was  permitted  to 
expire  because  it  was  not  a  desirable  tax 
for  the  long  run.  The  scheduled  reduction 
m  the  auto  tax  should  have  been  allowed 
to  Uke  place  for  the  same  reasons 

Because  of  our  awareness  of  the  continu- 
ing need  tat  revenues,  we  believe  that  as  a 
pragmaUc  matter  the  scheduling  of  the 
reduction  in  very  small  steps  of  one  percent- 
age point  a  year  is  desirable.  Reductions  of 
this  size  shoiUd  be  of  such  minimal  amounts 
that  the  admimstration  will  permit  them 
to  take  place  depslte  their  overall  need  for 
revenues.  We  believe  It  Is  unforunate  how- 
ever, that  the  rate  reduction  for  autos  was 
held  at  the  6-percent  level  for  a  period  of  4 
years  merely  to  permit  the  scheduled  reduc- 
tion of  the  communications  tax  to  catch  up. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration's claim  that  retention  of  the  present 
auto  excise  tax  rate  is  necessary  to  combat 
inflation  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  On 
the  contrary,  the  scheduled  reductions  In  the 
auto  tax  would  help  to  keep  auto  prices 
down  and,  therefore,  would  be  counterln- 
flatlonary.  Since  the  auto  tax,  on  the  aver- 
age, amounts  to  $27  a  percentage  point,  a 
reduction  In  the  tax  from  Its  present  level 
of  7  to  5  percent  would,  taken  by  Itself, 
permit  prices  to  be  about  $54  below  the 
levels  that  would  otherwise  prevaU  This 
would  help  offset  any  increase  in  auto  prices 
made  necessary  by  emission  and  safety  im- 
provements required  by  Government  stand- 
ards. Since  there  Is  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  prices  of  new  and  used  cars, 
this  beneficial  effect  of  new  car  prices  would 
be  apt  to  be  refiected  In  the  prices  of  used 
cars  as  well,  thus  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

Finally,  reduction  and  repeal  of  the  auto 
tax  would  provide  needed  stimulus  to  the 
auto  manufacturing  Industry  and  to  the 
entire  economy  which  Is  now  operating  at 
depressed  levels.  According  to  the  most  recent 
available  data,  our  economy  is  now  operating 
at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $40  billion  below 
its  potential:  manufacturing  plants  are  op- 
erating at  less  than  80  percent  of  their  ca- 
pacity: and  the  unemployment  rate  is  now 
5.6  percent.  Allowing  the  reductions  in  the 
auto  tax  to  take  effect  as  scheduled  would 
prove  of  Inestimable  value  In  sustaining  the 
economy  in  producing  dynamic  growth,  more 
Jobs,  and  higher  cwporate  prx>flts.  This  in 
turn  would  add  to  government  tax  revenues 
over  the  long  run. 

The  weight  of  evidence  therefore  is  strongly 
against  the  postponement  of  the  scheduled 
reductions  In  the  auto  tax.  These  reductions 
should  be  permitted  to  take  place  on  sched- 
ule. The  modest  Immediate  loss  of  revenue 
involved  would  be  far  outbalanced  by  the 
equity  advantages  to  constimere,  the  eoo- 
nomic  gains  of  getting  the  economy  to  aM>ve 
ahead  and  the  overt  sign  that  the  Congress 
intends  to  honor  Its  tax  pledges. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  wish  to  second 
and  endorse  the  comments  which  he  has 
made. 

The  automobile  industry  is  a  tramen- 
douslj'  important  part  of  our  economy. 
At  this  particular  time  in  our  history, 
with  the  present  state  of  our  economy,  I 
think  the  measure  that  he  has  Intro- 
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duced  today  shoiild  receive  the  most 
serious  oonslderatlon.  particularly  in  the 
light  of  statistics  which  I  have  reviewed 
recently,  which  indicate  that  on  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  as  much 
as  20  percent  of  the  automobile  market 
Is  presently  being  taken  up  by  Imports 
frcHn  Japan. 

I  think  for  too  long,  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  failed  to  see  the  neces- 
sity, insofar  as  our  position  In  interna- 
tional trade  is  concerned,  of  Integrating 
our  approach  toward  revenue  measures 
and  the  overall  plan  for  our  economy. 
There  can  be  no  Question  but  that  In 
Japan,  and  indeed  with  our  other  major 
industrial  competltorB.  the  governments 
do,  in  setting  their  tax  policies  and  their 
overall  economic  policies,  take  into  ac- 
count the  position  of  the  nation  with 
regard  to  international  trade.  As  I  say. 
this  has  definitely  happened  in  Japan. 
There  is  a  correlation  between  the  tariff 
laws,  the  tax  laws,  and  the  overall  fi- 
nancing of  guarantees  and  encouraging 
subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  the  overall  situation  of 
Japan  In  international  trade. 

I  recently  put  Into  the  Record  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  distinguished  represent- 
ative Qf  our  State  Department,  in  which 
he  reported  a  study  of  the  comparative 
position  of  Japan  in  this  regard,  and 
showed  how  there  had  been  an  inten- 
tional and  very  effective  upgrading  of 
Japanese  industry  In  areas  involving 
great  skill  such  as  auto  production.  I 
think  that  we,  in  our  tax  policies  at  this 
point,  should  take  note  of  this.  I  have 
long  advocated  and  continue  to  advocate 
that  we  take  another  look  at  restoring 
the  tax  credit,  or  putting  back  into  our 
revenue  system  some  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  America's  plant  up 
to  date.  We  permit  the  writeoff  of  new 
equipment  at  a  rate  far  slower  than  that 
of  smy  of  our  industrial  competitors.  We 
are  far  less  forward  looking  in  our  think- 
ing on  revenue  matters  than  in  ova 
overall  thinking  on  international  trade. 
I  think  we  had  better  wake  up  before  it 
is  too  late.  This  proposal  is  a  step  in  that 
direction,  and  I  think  it  is  timely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (tor  himself,  Mr. 
TmrRMOND.  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  2288.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5055  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  exchange  of  med- 
ical information.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
ersins'  Administration  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  exchange  of  med- 
ical information.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  In  this  bipartisan  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thtjrjiond),  and  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Cranston).  This  program, 
which  was  put  Into  effect  in  1966.  pro- 
vides a  valuable  educational  tool  both  to 
the  medical  commimity  at  large  and  to 


the  personel  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Under  this  bOl,  the  Administra- 
tor may  enter  into  agreements  with  med- 
ical schools,  hospitals,  medical  centers 
and  individual  members  of  the  medical 
profession  for  the  free  exchange  of  medi- 
cal information  and  techniques.  Utilizing 
closed  circuit  television  and  other  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching  Instruction 
this  program  has  resulted  in  increased 
medical  knowledge  throughout  the 
United  States.  Although  its  coet  Is  small, 
something  under  )2  milUon  a  year,  the  In- 
formation that  we  gain  from  this  pro- 
gram helps  the  Veterans'  Administration 
supply  the  finest  medical  care  to  our  de- 
serving veterans.  Since  authority  for  this 
bill  expired  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year,  I  hope  that  we  can  have  prompt  ac- 
tion in  the  next  week  so  that  this  pro- 
gram may  be  continued. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2289.  A  blD  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  title  rv  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  re- 
lating to  the  total  disability  of  certain 
miners  suffering  from  pneumoconiosis. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

BLACK    LUNG    DISABIUTT    BENDTTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act,  there- 
by establishing  disability  compensation 
for  our  Nation's  miners  suffering  from 
pneimioconiosis.  a  crippling  respiratory 
ailment  commonly  known  as  black  lung 
disease.  That  law  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  prescribe  standards  for  determining 
total  disability.  While  those  standards 
may  not  be  more  restrictive  than  those 
under  the  general  disability  program  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Congress  as- 
sumed that  the  standards  would  be  de- 
vised so  that  they  would  relate  to  the 
dilemma  of  disabled  miners. 

Unfortunately,  the  brief  history  of  this 
worthy  program  has  proved  otherwise. 
For  many  of  the  applicants  for  disability 
compensation  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  the  appli- 
cation process  has  been  fraught  with 
frustration  and  disappointment.  One  of 
the  causes  of  this  frustration  is  the  def- 
inition which  is  used  to  determine  total 
disability.  Under  the  present  interpre- 
tation, no  compensation  will  be  granted 
if — theoretically — the  miner  is  able  to 
hold  some  job,  some  place. 

The  records  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  show  that  32.2  percent 
of  the  286.100  claims  for  black  lung 
benefits  which  were  filed  through  April 
30.  1971.  were  denied  because  pneu- 
moconiosis was  not  disabling.  All  too 
many  of  these  miners  find  that  the  de- 
nial of  their  claim  amoimts  to  a  sen- 
tence of  poverty.  Unable  to  get  black 
lung  benefits,  they  return  to  the  mines 
only  to  discover  that  their  nondis- 
abling  disease  disqualifies  them  from 
further  work.  These  are  men  who  have 
worked  20.  30.  and  even  40  years  in  im- 
derground  mines.  They  know  no  other 
skills.  They  are  imable  to  qualify  for 
any  other  employment. 

Obviously,   there  is  injustice   in  the 


present  definition  of  total  disability  under 
tlUe  4  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  It  is  too  strict,  and  it  is 
subverting  the  intent  of  Congress.  Men 
who  have  worked  in  the  mines  for  dec- 
ades and  have  contracted  pneumoconio- 
sis are  not  receiving  the  compensation 
we  Intended  them  to  have. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
would  require  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  adopt  more 
realistic  criteria  for  determining  the 
eligibility  of  a  miner  for  black  limg  dis- 
ability benefits.  Specifically,  my  proposal 
defines  "total  disability"  to  mean  In- 
ability by  reason  of  pneiunoconioeis  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  re- 
qiiiring  skills  or  abilities  comparable  to 
those  of  any  gainful  activity  in  which  the 
miner  has  previously  engaged  with  some 
regularity  and  over  a  substantial  period 
of  time. 

The  clear  intent  of  this  legislation  is 
to  treat  as  totally  disabled  any  miner 
who.  by  virtue  of  pneumoconiosis,  is  med- 
ically unfit  to  return  to  the  mines  for 
work.  At  the  present  time,  miners  who 
are  experiencing  the  early  stages  of 
pneumoconiosis  are  literally  forced  to 
work  in  the  mines  until  their  health  has 
completely  deteriorated.  Others  whose 
disease  cannot  be  termed  "complicated" 
pneumoconiosis  find  that  their  former 
employers  consider  their  disease  to  be 
more  disabling  than  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Because 
they  know  no  other  skills,  or  because  no 
other  work  is  available  to  them,  they 
must  remain  unemployed  and  in  poverty. 

l&i.  President,  not  many  weeks  ago. 
more  than  a  dozen  imderground  coal 
miners  paid  a  visit  to  my  office.  ITie  sight 
of  these  men — all  of  whom  had  worked 
for  at  least  25  years  in  the  mines — made 
a  highly  vivid  impression.  These  men 
asked  only  simple  justice.  Their  concern 
was  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
wives  and  children.  While  their  com- 
plaints were  many  and  varied,  all  of  them 
indicated  a  total  lack  of  trust  in  those 
who  administer  the  black  lung  disability 
benefit  program.  We  owe  it  to  these  men, 
and  to  the  thousands  of  miners  they  rep- 
resent, to  assure  that  they  receive  the 
benefits  Congress  intended. 

The  120.000  claims  that  have  been  ap- 
proved since  enactment  of  the  1969  law 
represent  only  about  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  claims  which  have  been  filed. 
In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  of  the  5,317 
claims  filed  as  of  May  7,  1971;  3,979  have 
been  processed.  Of  those  processed,  only 
1.368  have  been  allowed.  On  a  national 
basis,  only  39  percent  of  the  claims  ac- 
tually have  been  paid  to  date.  While  it  is 
true  that  over  200.000  disabled  miners, 
widows  and  dependents  are  now  receiv- 
ing monthly  black  lung  benefits,  I  believe 
that  this  number  should  be  increased 
significantly. 

There  is  much  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
about  the  experience  under  title  4  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act,  and  I  tun  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  conducting 
an  investigation  which  may  shed  light  on 
this  program.  For  the  moment,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  we  can  take  action  to  as- 
sure that  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing title  4  will  not  be  subverted. 
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Miners  work  hard  to  supply  our  Nation 
with  the  coal  which  is  used  to  generate 
power.  Theirs  is  a  dangerous  profession, 
and  many  of  those  fortunate  enough  to 
siurlve  die  slowly  of  pneumoconiosis — 
the  occupational  disease  that  slowly  in- 
capacitates and  finally  kills.  The  proposal 
I  introduce  today  is  intended  to  insure 
that  these  men  receive  the  disability  pay- 
ments they  deserve. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2290.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

JOINT  coMMrrrrc  on  national  sEctmrrT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  which  would  es- 
tablish a  permanent  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  National  Security. 

I  believe  this  committee  will  enable 
Congress  to  address  itself  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive way  than  ever  before  to  a 
thorough  and  ongoing  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  oiu-  national  security  poli- 
cies and  goals. 

I  propose  that  the  committee  have 
these  main  functions: 

First,  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  all  issues  concerning  national  se- 
curity. This  would  include  review  of  the 
President's  report  on  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  defense  budget  and  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  as  they  relate  to  na- 
tional security  goals,  and  U.S.  disarma- 
ment policies  as  a  part  of  our  defense 
considerations. 

Second,  to  review,  study  and  evaluate 
the  "TTietnam  papers,"  and  other  docu- 
ments, whether  published  heretofore  or 
not,  covering  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Third,  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  Government  practices  of  clas- 
sification and  declassification  of  docu- 
ments. 

Fourth,  to  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  operations  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State,  and  other  agencies 
intimately  involved  with  our  foreign 
policy. 

For  too  many  years,  the  Congress  has 
had  inadequate  information  on  matters 
concerning  national  security.  We  in  the 
Congress  have  had  to  accept  partial  in- 
formation, often  In  limited  context,  and 
as  a  result  have  been  unable  to  weigh  the 
total  picture. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  Congress  to  ob- 
tain adequate  disclosure  of  Government 
documents.  On  several  important  occa- 
sions heads  of  the  Defense  and  ^tate  De- 
partments and  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council  have  claimed  executive 
privilege  and  have  refused  to  suiswer 
congressional  inquiries  on  matters  con- 
cerning our  national  security. 

WWle  the  President  and  key  Govern- 
ment officials  meet  occasionally  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  an  Informal  basis, 
there  is  no  forum  for  a  regular  and  frank 
exchange  between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branches  on  the  vital  issues 
affecting  our  national  security.  I  am  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  this  missing  link, 
having  had  the  special  experience  of 
serving  as  a  US.  Senator  for  16  years 
and  as  Vice  President  for  4  years. 


Ilie  Joint  Committee  on  National  Se- 
curity would  provide  that  link. 

It  would  function  in  the  national  se- 
curity field  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
conducts  a  systematic  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  President's  annual  economic 
report. 

Its  unique  feattire  would  be  the  com- 
position of  its  membership.  It  would 
have  representation  from  those  indi- 
vidual and  committee  jtirlsdlctions  that 
have  primary  responsibility  in  military, 
foreign  relations  and  congressional  lead- 
ership. 

It  would  include  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House;  the  majority  smd  minority 
leaders  of  both  Houses,  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  For- 
eign Relations,  and  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  would  not  usurp  the  legislative  or 
investigative  functions  of  any  present 
committees,  but  supplement  and  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive framework. 

Nor  is  it  designed  to  usurp  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  or  to  put  the  Congress  in  an  ad- 
versary relationship  with  the  executive 
branch. 

It  Is,  rather,  a  new  body,  to  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  parties  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  wUl  make 
possible  closer  consultation  and  cooper- 
ation between  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a  grad- 
ual isolation  and  insulation  of  power 
within  the  executive  branch.  TTie  Con- 
stitution, I  suggest,  intended  something 
quite  different  when  it  called  for  a  sepa- 
ration of  powers. 

I  believe  the  divisiveness  and  the 
search  for  scapegoats  generated  by  pmb- 
lication  of  the  "Vietnam  papers."  is  at 
least  in  part  a  result  of  this  isolation. 

We  have  not  had  the  mechanism  in  our 
national  security  apparatus  for  adequate 
consultation  between  the  two  branches 
in  the  formulation  of  national  security 
policy. 

This  point  is  illustrated  very  convinc- 
ingly in  Mr.  Stephen  Rosenfeld's  article 
which  appeared  July  9  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  that  article  as  it  relatee  to  the  point 
I  have  been  discussing  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  discussing  our  Vietnam  experience. 
Mr.  Rosenfeld  suggests  that  "national 
security  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
national  security  apparatus." 

The  remedy  he  offers  is  in  line  with 
my  own  thinking.  We  must  have  an 
amount  of  institutional  change  "by  pub- 
lic demand  and  if  necessary  by  legisla- 
tion, the  executive  branch  must  be  re- 
quired to  share  some  part  of  the  special 
information  and  to  surrender  some  part 
of  the  initiative  which  it  now  commands 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 

There  are  reasons  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  which  has  developed  within 
the  executive  branch  which  are  quite 
understandable  considering  our  experi- 


ence in  World  War  n  and  afterward.  But 
times  change,  and  so  must  our  institu- 
tions and  reqxxises. 

In  an  article  In  Foreign  Affairs,  July 
1959,  I  expressed  my  concern  over  this 
development.  I  noted  that  the  Congress 
"with  ite  power  of  the  purse,  and  through 
the  right  to  investigate,  to  criticize,  Eind 
to  advocate — does  exert  a  significant  in- 
fiuenoe  on  the  quality  and  dlreotloii  of 
UJS.  foreign  policy." 

I  found  that  the  Congress  must  have 
its  own  vehicle  for  educating  itself  and 
expressing  ideas  on  this  question  and  the 
more  general  issue  of  national  security. 

Such  independent  expertise  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  House  and  Senate  are  to 
fulfill  their  Constitutional  respon&lbUlty  of 
surveillance  and  initiative.  Without  compe- 
tent independent  sources  of  fact  and  wisdom 
they  cannot  make  discriminating  Judgments 
between  alternative  programs  and  proposals. 

I,  therefore,  suggested  that  "the  Con- 
gress prompt  the  executive  to  put  its 
house  in  order  by  itself  creating  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Strategy,  to  in- 
clude the  chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  major  committees 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate." 

Such  a  committee's  purpose  would  be 
to  look  at  our  total  national  strategy — 
military,  political,  economic  and  ideologi- 
cal. This  committee  would  not  usurp 
the  fimctions  of  any  of  the  present  com- 
mittees, but  supplement  them  by  endow- 
ing their  work  with  a  larger  frame  of 
reference. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  Committees  repre- 
sented would  come  away  from  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Joint  Committee  with  a  greater 
appreciation,  for  instance,  of  the  relation- 
ship between  fiscal  policy  and  national  pro- 
ductivity and  how  tx>th  factors  relate  to  our 
defense  posture  and  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. Resix>nslble  statesmanship  consists 
precisely  in  the  capacity  to  see  complex 
relationships  In  a  perspective  as  broad  as 
the  national  purpose  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  that  proposal 
in  1959.  Had  it  been  adopted,  perhaps 
the  history  of  the  past  12  years  might 
have  been  different.  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  if  we  had  shared  more  fully 
in  momentous  decisions,  like  those  in 
Vietnam,  we  would  be  less  divided  as  a 
nation  by  the  bitterness  and  hatreds 
that  confront  us  today. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  now 
is  not  the  time  for  regrets.  It  is  a  time 
for  careful  and  responsible  decision;  it 
it  a  time  to  adapt  our  institutions  to 
change:  above  all.  it  is  a  time  to  act. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Congress  to 
insist  upon  its  prerogatives  if  it  is  not 
prepared  to  cope  with  Its  responsibilities. 

"Rie  executive  branch,  recognizing  the 
deep  interrelationships  between  issues  of 
foreign  affairs,  military  policy,  and  some 
crucial  domestic  issues  prepared  itself 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  forming  a  National  Security 
Council. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress adopt  a  similar,  parallel  and  coun- 
terpart mechanism:  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  an  National  Security, 
which  could  draw  on  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  legislative  leaders  in  various 
national  security  areas. 

Our  existing  congressional  committees 
lack  coordination.  The  joint  committee 
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would  not,  under  my  proposal,  uaurp  any 
of  the  functkMU  of  these  committees  of 
the  two  Houses,  but  would  address  Itself 
to  the  broad-saged  Issues  that  overlap 
their  Jurisdictions  and  thereby  assist  the 
coDsresslanal  and  executive  decision- 
making process. 

Issues  of  defense,  arms  control,  foreign 
development  and  security  asslstuice,  na- 
tional priorities,  for^gn  ptdicies,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  global  concept  for  our  na- 
tional interests,  and  a  simultaneous  eval- 
iiation  of  our  security  interests,  classifi- 
cation and  declassification  procedures — 
all  these  and  many  more  issues  require 
coordination  and  a  broad  focus. 

The  Joint  committee  I  am  proposing 
would  concentrate  on  these  and  other 
topics.  Let  me  summarize  why  I  believe 
such  a  committee  is  desirable : 

nrst,  it  would  provide  for  a  total  analy- 
sis and  evaluation  of  national  security 
Jointly  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Second,  it  would  permit  closer  consul- 
tation and  cooperation  in  national  secu- 
rity planiiing  with  the  executive  branch 
than  is  now  possible.  This,  I  believe, 
would  help  restore  the  intended  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  branches  and 
strengthen  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Third,  It  would  permit  a  comprehen- 
sive review  and  analysis  of  our  Vietnam 
involvement  and  help  heal  the  dlvlsive- 
ness  in  our  country  that  has  restdted 
from  secrecy  and  fragmented  decision- 
making. 

Fourth,  the  committee  will  have  the 
power  to  review  and  simplify  classifi- 
cation procedures  and  to  declassify  doc- 
uments whose  contents  should  not  be 
withheld  from  the  public.  Thus,  we  can 
achieve  greater  understanding,  support, 
and  public  participation  in  'the  estab- 
lishment of  our  objectives  and  policies. 

The  composition  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee can  be  summarized  as  the  following: 

The  Joint  Committee — 

First.  There  will  be  25  members  with 
fully  bipartisan  representation.  The  ma- 
jority party  will  have  three  members 
more  than  the  minority  party. 

Second.  The  experienced  authority  of 
the  Congress  would  be  fully  represented 
on  the  Joint  committee. 

Third.  Each  House  also  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  represented  by  out- 
standing members  who  are  not  chair- 
men or  elected  leaders  through  the  pro- 
vision for  membership  of  two  majority 
and  one  minority  Member  from  each 
House. 

For  a  more  complete  description  of  the 
functions  and  composition  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  ask,  Mr.  President,  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Security  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2380 

A  blU  to  ertttWlah  a  Joint  Oocninltte«  on 

NaUotMU  Security 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  the 
CfetigreM  declares  that — 

(1)  It  haa  been  verted  with  reaponalblltty 
under    the    Oonatltutlon    to    aoalat    in    the 
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fonnulaUoD  at  the  foreign,  domeatlc.  and 
mUltary  pt^des  at  ttie  United  States; 

(2)  Buoh  policies  are  directly  related  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  Integration  of  such  policies  pxo- 
tnotee  otir  national  security;  snd 

(4)  the  National  Security  Council  was 
estaUlflbed  by  the  NaUonal  Security  Act  of 
1B47  as  a  means  of  Integrating  such  p<rilcles 
and  furthering  the  natlfwl  security. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  eoAble  the  Oon«res8 
to  more  effectively  carry  out  Its  constitu- 
tional respooslbUlty  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign,  domestic,  and  military  poUdee  of  the 
United  States  and  In  order  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  Improved  means  for  formu- 
laUng  legislation  and  providing  tat  the 
Integration  of  such  poUdes  which  wUl  fur- 
ther promote  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  estaMlahed  a  Joint  oocnmlttee 
of  the  Ooogress  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Oommlibtee  on  NattooAl  Security  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Joint  oocnmlbtee") . 
The  Joint  cotmnlttee  shall  be  composed  of 
25  Members  of  Congress  as  follows: 

( 1 )  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Represent- 
atives; 

(2)  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
A^mlc  Energy; 

(4)  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Anproprtatlons  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 

(5)  three  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  at  the  mi- 
nority psjty; 

(6)  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  two  of 
wbcm  shall  be  members  of  the  majority  party 
and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee  and  ataaJl 
be  fllled  In  the  same  maxiner  as  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  have 
the  following  functions : 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  for- 
eign, domestic,  and  mUltary  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  and  the  extent  to  which  such  poli- 
cies are  being  appropriately  Integrated  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  security;  and 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
recommendations  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  relating  to  such 
poUdee.  with  particular  emphasis  upon  re- 
viewing the  gocOs,  strategies,  and  alterna- 
tives of  such  foreign  p>ollcy  considered  by 
the  Oouncil;  and 

(3)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  govern- 
ment practices  and  recommendations  with 
req>ect  to  the  claealflcatloti  and  declassifi- 
cation of  documents,  and  to  recommend  cer- 
tain procedures  to  be  Implemented  for  the 
olasslfioatlon  and  declaaslflcatlon  of  such 
material. 

(b)  The  joint  committee  shall  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  (but  not  leas  than 
once  each  year)  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  Its  studies. 
The  reports  shall  contain  such  findings, 
statements,  and  recommendations  as  the 
Joint  committee  considers  a{>proprlate. 

8«c.  4.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any 
suboormnittee  thereof.  Is  authorized,  in  Ita 
discretion  (1)   to  make  expenditures,  (2)  to 


smploy  personnel,  (8)  to  adopt  rules  req>eet- 
Ing  its  organization  and  procedures,  (4)  to 
hold  haarlnga,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place,  (8)  to  subpena  wltneeses  and 
documente,  (7)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  peiaonnel,  in- 
formation, and  facilities  of  any  such  agency 
(8)  to  procure  printing  and  binding.  (9)  to 
procure  the  temporary  services  (not  In  excess 
of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual oonsultanta,  or  organlzaUons  there- 
of, and  to  provide  assistance  fw  the  tnin- 
Ing  of  Its  professional  staff,  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
procure  such  services  and  provide  such  ss- 
siartance  under  subeeotlons  (1)  and  (j),  re- 
spectively, of  section  202  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1046,  and  (10)  to  take 
depositions  and  other  testimony.  No  rule 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  joint  committee 
under  clause  (3)  providing  that  a  finding, 
statement,  reootnmendation.  or  report  may  be 
made  by  other  than  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  committee  then  holding 
office. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  duUrman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  designated  by  him 
or  the  joint  committee,  and  may  be  served 
by  such  person  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  menoher.  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.  The  provisions 
of  sections  103-104  at  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.S.C.  193-194)  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  faUiore  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  un- 
der authority  of  this  section. 

(c)  With  the  ooDsent  at  any  standing, 
select,  at  special  committee  at  the  Senate  or 
House,  or  any  subcommittee,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  utUize  the  servioes  of  any  staff 
membw  at  such  House  or  Senate  committee 
or  subcommittee  whenever  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  determines  that  such 
servioes  are  necessary  and  approprlata. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the>  joint  oocnmlttee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  cA 
the  Senate  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
Joint  committee,  upon  vouchers  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  or  by 
any  member  at  the  joint  committee  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman. 

(e)  Members  of  the  joint  committee,  and 
ita  peraonnti,  experts,  and  coosultanta,  while 
traveling  on  official  busmeas  for  the  joint 
oommlttee  within  or  outside  the  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance authorised  to  be  paid  to  Members 
of  the  Oongrees  or  Ita  employees,  or  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  if  an  itemized 
statement  of  such  e^>en8es  is  attached  to  the 
voucher. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  committee,  Mr.  President, 
we  will  be  bringing  this  Republic  closer 
to  Bilr.  Lincoln's  ideal  of  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  (and)  for  the 
people." 

We  will  be  establishing  a  framework 
for  the  formulation  of  national  security 
policy  that  can  bring  us  closer  to  the 
ideal  we  all  share  for  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  ex- 
cellent articles  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  These  articles 
underline  the  need  to  have  the  kind  of 
institutional  reform  I  am  proposing  to- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


July  15,  1971 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  13.  1971) 
Prex  Press,  F'rsx  People 
(By  OCDKN  R.  Reo)) 
Our    democracy    does    not    work    well    in 
secret.  The  Pentagon  Papers  lUumlnate  the 
arrogance  of  those  in  high  places  and  the 
serious   erosion,    if    not   breakdown,   of   our 
constitutional    system    of    checks    and    bal- 
ances. 

At  least  two  Administrations,  If  not  three, 
believed  that  they  were  not  accountable  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  for 
watershed  decisions  taken  about  Indochina. 
The  present  Administration  has  gone  even 
further  and  launched  the  most  serious  at- 
tack on  the  press  in  our  history:  subpoena- 
ing reporters'  notes,  threatening  reprisals 
against  television  and  radio  stations  under 
the  power  to  license,  and.  for  the  first  time 
nationally,  invoking  prior  restraint  against 
the  right  to  publish. 

This  precensorshlp  was  claimed  to  be  justi- 
fied because  of  an  "immediate  grave  threat 
to  national  security."  Critical  national  se- 
curity touching  our  very  survival  Is  not  in 
fact  at  issue  here — nor  is  cryptographic  in- 
telligence. 

While  the  Kennedy  and  particiilarly  the 
Johnson  Administrations'  failure  to  inform 
Congress  Is  a  shocking  example  of  unilateral 
executive  decision-making,  the  attempted 
effort  by  the  Nixon  Administration  to  pre- 
vent what  Is  essentially  past  history  reach- 
ing Congress  or  being  published  is  hardly 
more  reassuring. 

After  six  days  of  hearings  before  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subconunlltee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  certain  remedies 
are  clearly  called  for  if  the  Congress  Is  to  re- 
assert Its  constitutional  role. 

Pirart.  the  Congress  must  enaot  a  new 
statute  governing  classified  documents,  "nils 
law  must  sharply  limit  that  which  should  be 
labeled  secret  and  it  must  provide  for  auto- 
matic deolasslfioation  and  Congressional 
oversight.  If  a  matter  should  remain  secret 
after  a  stated  period,  there  should  be  an  af- 
firmative, positive  fituUng  as  to  why  con- 
tinued secrecy  is  necessary. 

The  Congress  should  explicitly  reserve  the 
right  to  make  public  material  Improperly 
classified  by  the  executive  contrary  to  statute 
when  its  classification  is  not  a  matter  of 
national  security  and  is  simply  a  device  to 
avoid  governmental  embarrasement.  Equally, 
no  Executive  order  on  classification  should 
be  issued  that  subverts  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  Above  all,  there  must  be  a  vast  re- 
duction in  the  oorps  of  8,000  Defense  Depart- 
ment officers  who  now  have  authority  to 
originate  top  secret  and  secret  designations. 
Second,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
should  be  tightened  in  two  respects.  The 
types  of  information  now  jjermltted  to  be 
withheld  must  be  sharply  limited,  and  time 
permitted  for  Government  response  to  a 
court  suit  must  be  reduced  from  the  present 
60  days. 

Third,  the  Congress  must  come  to  gripe 
with  executive  privilege.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  a  collision  between  the  executive  and 
the  Cong[resB  that  has  been  going  on  since 
George  Washington  assumed  office.  It  should 
be  subject  to  acoommodatlon,  but  that  will 
never  happen  if  the  Congress  does  not  assert 
the  powers  and  re^wnslbiUties  given  to  It  by 
the  Constitution. 

Fourth,  legislation  may  well  be  required 
to  protect  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  press  often 
serves  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  our  democ- 
racy, especially  when  a  breakdown  occurs 
between  the  other  three.  Specifically,  we 
need  a  national  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act — 
now  law  In  six  states — protecting  the  con- 
fidentiality of  sources,  absent  a  threat  to 
human  life,  espionage,  or  foreign  aggression. 
Legislation  should  be  enacted  t»  prohibit  the 
Issuance  by  the  courts  of  injunctions  against 
publication,  thereby  removing  prior  restraint 
from  the  reach  of  the  executive. 
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Congressional  legislation  and  aasertlon  of 
appropriafte  Initiatives  can  help  redress  the 
current  sltvtatlon.  If  need  be.  the  power  of 
the  purse  can  be  more  resolutely  used  vls-a- 
vls  an  unresponsive  executive.  But  more 
fundamentally,  what  we  need  is  government 
with  faith  in  the  American  people  and  in 
their  right  to  participate  In  the  great  de- 
cisions. If  we  do  not  see  this  now.  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Dominican  Republic  inter- 
vention and  the  whole  tragic  history  of  In- 
dochina, then  as  a  nation  we  do  not  really 
understand  democracy. 

A  Deadline  roR  Dbclassitication? 
(By  Henry  Owen) 
The  current  furor  over  secret  Vietnam  doc- 
uments fits  into  a  familiar  pattern.  The 
public's  view  of  the  origins  of  each  major 
conflict  (save  Hitler's  war)  in  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  marked  by  three  successive 
phases:  Phase  I.  when  the  wartime  official 
view  was  readily  accepted;  Phase  II.  when  a 
spate  of  memoirs  and  other  secret  docu- 
ments persuaded  people  that  it  was  largely 
the  fault  of  their  own  wartime  leaders;  and 
Phase  m.  in  which  professional  historians 
showed  the  truth  to  be  a  lot  more  compli- 
cated than  any  of  these  "devil"  theories 
would  suggest.  We  are  now  in  Phase  n  on 
Vietnam;  the  need  for  moving  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Phase  ni  can  be  better  understood 
If  we  look  to  past  experience. 

CASE  ONE:  In  1914-18,  the  view  that  the 
Kaiser  had  single  handedly  brought  on  the 
war  was  universal  outside  Germany.  Then 
came  postwar  memoirs  and  the  publication 
of  Austrian.  German  and  Russian  secret  doc- 
uments; this  led  such  revisionists  as  the  late 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes  to  suggest  that  the  war 
was  largely  the  fault  of  Poincare  and  the 
Russian  military.  Finally,  serious  historians 
got  to  work.  While  they  differed  among  them- 
selves In  distributing  the  blame,  a  succession 
of  professional  studies — culminating  in  Al- 
tiertlni's  definitive  three-volume  history  pub- 
lished in  the  1940s — suggested  that  both  the 
wartime  and  revisionist  theories  were  at  fault. 
None  of  the  statesmen  involved  had  wanted 
a  general  war;  there  were  divided  counsels 
In  each  government;  and  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  miscalculation  and  at  least  as 
much  Incompetence  as  criminal  intent  all 
around. 

CASE  TWO:  On  December  8.  1941.  most 
Americans  were  fairly  clear  that  Hlrohlto  had 
attacked  a  peaceful  America  out  of  the  blue. 
After  the  war  smoldering  hostility  toward 
President  Roosevelt  exploded  in  a  burst  of 
revisionist  commentary,  which  suggested  that 
he  had  tempted  and  provoked  Japan  into  fir- 
ing the  first  shot.  The  U.S.  Government,  in  a 

burst  of  candor,  gave  two  eminent  scholars 

William  Langer  and  Everett  Gleason — the  run 
of  Its  archives  and  invited  them  to  form  and 
write  their  own  view.  Phase  III,  which  began 
with  their  two-volume  work  In  the  early 
19508,  has  been  reflected  In  a  succession  of 
scholarly  studies  ever  since.  These  studies 
have  reached  varying  conclusions,  but  no 
one  who  reads  all  of  them  is  likely  to  return 
to  the  simplistic  theories  of  the  1940s:  The 
failures  of  last-minute  U.S.  and  Japanese 
efforts  to  avert  war  are.  as  John  Toland 
points  out  In  his  recent  work,  too  tragic  and 
complicated  a  business  to  be  explained  by 
seeking  out  heroes  and  villains. 

On  Vietnam,  we  are  now  in  Phase  n.  Secret 
documents  have  been  revealed;  wartime 
leaders  are  being  discredited.  But  the  re- 
vealed documents  are  Inevitably  a  partial 
record:  They  do  not  Include  White  House 
files:  and  they  do  not  indicate  either  the 
context  in  which,  or  the  tactical  purposes  for 
which,  the  memoranda  they  cite  were  writ- 
ten. They  cAnnot  fully  reflect  the  doubts 
and  torments  of  offlciais  reaching  for  deci- 
sion— which  are,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
go\-ernment's  operations,  rarely  committed 
to  paper.  The  authors  who  analysed  these 


pajjers  were  not  able  to  conduct  Interviews 
with  th«  participants;  as  indicated  in  these 
volumes'  preface,  they  sometimes  lacked  the 
research  experience  required  to  •aseas  evi- 
dence which  was  necessarily,  as  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  has  pointed  out,  neither 
complete  nor  balanced.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  such  men  as  George  Ball  and 
Averell  Harrtman  have  warned  against  trying 
to  draw  sweeping  conclusions  from  these 
documente. 

One  remedy  was  suggested  by  three  noted 
historians  before  the  current  storm  broke.  In 
1969  Professor  Ernest  May  of  Harvard  pro- 
posed that  all  classified  government  records, 
except  for  those  few  whose  disclosures  would 
directly,  surely,  and  powerfully  prejudice 
national  security,  be  opened  after  a  fixed 
period  to  qualified  professional  historians. 
Professor  James  McGregor  Burns  of  Wil- 
liams followed  with  a  slnUlar.  if  more  gen- 
eral, proposal  and  suggested  that  the  wait- 
ing period  be  fixed  at  eight  years.  In  light  of 
recent  evente.  this  period  might  well  be 
shortened.  The  proposal  was  promptly  en- 
dorsed by  Professor  Langer,  who  pointed  out 
that  "systematic  declassification  is  patently 
Impossible:  the  records  are  so  voluminous 
that  It  would  take  large  teams  of  highly 
qualified  personnel  years  to  complete  the 
assignment." 

Professor  May  had  in  mind  that  a  group 
of  these  historians,  based  in  universities, 
would  then  launch  a  major  effort  to  produce 
scholarly  histories  of  U.S.  postwar  foreign 
policy — perhaps  under  a  foundation  giant, 
which  might  be  managed  by  an  appropriate 
professional  association  or  by  a  group  of 
these  associations.  Outlining  the  advantages 
of  such  a  historical  program  in  persuasive 
terms.  Professor  May  concluded:  "Pcrficy- 
makers  and  their  staffs  would  possess  more 
reliable  knowledge  about  evente  which  they 
use  as  trend  gauges  and  action  indica- 
tors .  .  .  Legislators,  Journallste,  and  others 
commenting  on  current  actions  would  have 
less  excuse  for  basing  comparisons  on  legend 
rather  than  reality  .  .  .  and  studente  would 
leave  the  classroom  with  somewhat  more 
awareness  than  now  seems  oonunon  that  the 
world  is  a  complicated  place  and  that  the 
color  of  truth  Is  often  gray." 

At  the  time  these  professors'  proposals  wm« 
made,  they  attracted  scant  atention.  In  light 
of  current  evente,  they  warrant  serious  ex- 
ploration. The  President  might  appoint  a 
mixed  commission  of  eminent  American  his- 
torians and  government  offlciais  to  study  the 
matter  and  report  back  to  him  with  specific 
recommendations.  This  would  be  a  different 
operation  from  the  inter-agency  study  on  de- 
classification which  Is  already  underway  in 
the  U.S.  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  private  studies  can  make 
a  modest  contribution  in  pointing  the  way. 
Leslie  Gelb.  who  coordinated  the  compilation 
of  Pentagon  documente,  is  embarked  on  a 
three-year  analytical  history  for  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  of  how  five  successive  U.S. 
administrations  perceived  and  acted  on  U.S. 
intereste  In  Indochina  from  1940  to  19«S.  His 
object  Is  not  to  figure  out  who  struck  whom 
and  why,  but  to  show  the  inter-relation  be- 
tween official  decisions  and  the  intematiozial 
and  domestic  environment  in  which  they 
were  taken.  His  research  is  based  on  public 
sources:  the  first  published  resulte,  pub- 
lished recently  in  Foreign  Policy  and  the 
"Outlook"  section  of  The  Washington  Post. 
suggest  that  his  conclusions  will  be  lx»th 
more  balanced  and  perceptive  than  those 
now  being  widely  drawn  from  the  Pentagon 
documente  often  by  people  who  haven't  even 
read  them,  but  have  heard  of  them  at  sec- 
ond or  third  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  history  in 
Vietnam,  one  thing  is  sure :  It  will  differ  from 
many  of  the  verdlcte  now  being  pronounced 
with  such  speed  and  enthusiasm  on  the  basis 
of  scattered  and  Incomplete  returns. 
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By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
8. 2291.  A  bm  to  facilitate  repreeenta- 
Uon  of  persorw  having  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  legal  counsel  of  their 
own  choosing.  Referred  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  facilitate  representation  ot  persons 
having  claims  against  the  United  States 
by  legal  counsel  of  their  own  choosing 
In  both  the  89th  and  90th  Oongiesses 
the  Soate  unanimously  passed  bills— 8 
1522  of  the  89th  Congress  and  S  1073 
of  the  90th  Congress— introduced  by  me 
for  the  removal  of  arbitrary  llmitatlonfi 
upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  proceedings  before  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  United  States 
No  final  action  on  either  of  these  bills 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  bill  which  I  am  totroducing  to- 
day is  substantially  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  the  90th  Congress  and  identical  to 
S.  2387  of  the  91st  Congress. 

SecUon  1  of  the  bUl  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  section  2678  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  is  the  section 
of  the  Code  which  presently  limits  attor- 
neys' fees  in  Federal  tort  claims  cases 
This  section  would  remove  the  fixed 
limits  now  in  the  law  so  that  the  attor- 
neys' fees  will  be  fixed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  is  in  tort  litigation  between  pri- 
vate parties. 

SecUon  2  of  the  bill  provides  a  stand- 
ard procedure  for  supervising  and  ap- 
proving attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  claims  before 
specified  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment.  These  new  pro- 
cedures for  determining  attorneys'  fees 
would  apply  to:  first,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
tiUe  n  or  Utle  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  second,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  under  tiUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code;  third,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  under 
any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
that  Commission;  fourth,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployees compensation  provisions  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code;  fifth,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act- 
and  sixth,  the  President  or  his  delegate 
under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
The  procedures  in  this  bill  for  agency 
review  of  reported  fees  provides  tiiat  a 
fee  may  be  questioned  if  an  agency  "finds 
cause  to  inquire  as  to  whether  a  fee  is 
excessive"  or  improperly  reported.  After 
the  attorney  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
supply  additional  data  and  confer  with 
agency  represenUtlves,  the  agency  may 
determine  a  "maximum"  fee 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  review  and  enforce- 
ment of  llmitatlOTs  on  attorney's  fees 
Theat  include  provisions  concerning 
jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
venue,  actions  for  determlnatlMi  of  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees,  the  form  of  evi- 
dence to  be  considered  by  the  court,  and 
judgment  by  the  court  In  such  actions 

Sections  4  through  11  of  the  bill 
amend  existing  law  so  as  to  incorporate 
the  new  procedures  specified  in  this 
legislation. 
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^Section  8  xfteBerm  the  existing  $10 
limitation  on  "original  claims"  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  benefits.  Attorneys 
could  be  retained  at  fees  subject  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  review,  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  2  of  the  bill,  only  after 
a  claim  had  been  disallowed  by  that 
agency.  In  normal  circumstances,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  an  attorney  at  the 
first  stage  of  a  claim  for  Veterans' 
Administration  benefits.  However,  once  a 
claim  has  been  disallowed  an  attorney 
may  be  desired  by  the  claimant  In 
appealing  the  denial  of  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits. It  should  be  stressed  that  this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
present  system  of  representation  of  vet- 
erans by  the  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions. Tlie  legislation  would  merely  make 
it  ijossible  to  obtain  counsel  in  those 
cases  where  it  appears  to  the  claimant 
that  legal  counsel  would  be  helpful  or 
desirable. 

When  I  originally  introduced  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  in  the  89th  Congress 
I  stated  that  I  did  so  "to  correct  what  I 
consider  to  be  inequities  in  the  allowance 
of  attorneys'  fees  in  proceedings  before 
certain  administrative  agencies.  Many  of 
the  existing  limitations  are  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  depression  years.  The 
maximum  amount  now  allowable  refiects 
the  general  attitude  of  that  time."  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  the  preparation  of  the  suc- 
cessive versions  of  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  the  bill  effects  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  the  Interests  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  individual  claimant 
under  a  Federal  statute,  his  private 
lawyer,  and  the  Ctovemmoit.  I  hope  that 
final  action  on  this  legislation  can  be 
taken  during  this  Congress. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  2292.  A  bill  relating  to  minimum 
and  maximum  limits  of  age  within 
which  original  appointments  may  be 
made  to  positions  as  correctional  ofBcers 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  Mr.  Cook 
today,  the  Correctional  Officer  Act  of 
1971. 

As  my  colleagues  are  undoubtedly 
aware,  one  of  the  improvements  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation 
of  public  offenders  is  the  utilization  of 
correctional  officers  in  a  paraprof  essional 
role  as  agents  of  changing  the  behavior 
of  those  in  custody.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  today  providing  leadership  for 
the  Nation  in  this  field  through  the 
unique  training  program  which  It  has 
established  for  new  correctional  oflQcer 
employees.  The  first  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  series  of  staff  training  centers  is 
located  at  El  Reno.  Okla.  Although  it  was 
only  formally  dedicated  on  Maroh  25  of 
this  year,  the  concepts  Involved  in  this 
staff  training  program  are  already  being 
adopted  by  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
in  the  preparation  of  their  correctional 
employees. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  Is  intoided  to  be  a  further  step 


In  enhancing  the  professional  role  of 
Federal  correctional  ofllcers,  so  that  they 
will  continue  to  represent  the  high 
standards  necessary  to  fulfill  their  role 
as  agents  of  change. 

In  the  day-ln,  day-out  («>eraUon  of  a 
correctional  institution,  it  is  the  line  cor- 
rectional officers  who  have  continual 
contact  with  the  offenders.  Because  of 
this,  these  correctional  officers  stand  in 
a  imique  place  from  which  they  can  in- 
fluence the  future  behavior  of  those  in 
custody. 

First,  the  legislation  which  I  introduce 
recognizes  the  declining  average  age  of 
the  offenders  in  the  population  of  the 
Federal  institutions,  which  has  gone  from 
approximately  30  years  to  approximately 
28  years  of  age. 

The  ability  to  set  maximum  age  limits 
for  recruitments  would  insure  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  is  able  to  maintain  a 
young  and  vital  complement  of  correc- 
tional officers  who  can  understand  of- 
fenders and  who  can  work  with  them. 

SecMid.  this  legislation  further  recog- 
nizes the  professional  nature  of  this  work 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  a 
correctional  officer  who  has  reached  age 
50  and  has  completed  20  years  of  service 
must  be  declared  to  be  "no  Iraiger  capable 
of  carrying  on  efficiently  "  in  his  job  in 
order  to  gain  the  annuity  benefits  which 
Congress  has  already  provided  in  recog- 
nition of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
work.  I  believe  that  making  these  annu- 
ity benefits  available  upon  application 
will  be  a  significant  factor  in  improving 
the  morale  of  the  correctional  officers 
who  man  the  institutions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  and  will  make  these  jobs  more 
attractive  to  those  individuals  who  are 
best  able  to  perform  this  role  as  an  agent 
of  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  analysis  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3293 
A  bUl  relating  to  minimum  and  maximum 
limits   of   age   within   which   original   ap- 
pointments may  be  made  to  positions  ae 
oorrectlonal    ofllcere    In    the    Bureau    of 
Prlaona,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3307  of  title  5,  United  StatesCode,  Is  amend- 
ed by  designating  the  existing  t«xt  of  such 
section  as  subsection  (a) .  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)    Notwithstanding    the   provisions   of 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General,  with  the  concurrence  of  such  agent 
as  the  President  may  designate.  Is  authorized 
to  determine  and  flx  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum   limits   of   age   within   which   original 
appolntmenta  may  be  made  to  positions  as 
correctional  officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
Department  of  Justice." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8336  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  imme<llately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following :  "except  that  in  the  caw  of 
an  employee  the  duties  of  whose  position  are 
primartJy  the  detention  of  such  individuals 
and  who  is  so  separated  from  the  service, 
such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity without  such  recommendation  and 
approval". 
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Majok  PKovmtoKs  or  tht  OoaxEcnoNAL  Or- 
ncEB  Act  of  1971 

SBC.  1.  Provides  authority  for  the  setting 
of  maximum  and  minimum  ages  for  re- 
cruitment of  correctional  officers  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Sec.  2.  Eliminates  the  necessity  provided 
in  statute  and  regulation  that  the  Dlrectoa- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  be  required  to  make  a  de- 
termination of  fact  that  an  individual  seek- 
ing reUrement  at  age  60  with  20  years  of 
hazardous  duty  is  no  longer  capable  of 
carrying  on  efficiently  as  a  correctional  of- 
flcer. 


8.  2293 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
redatlng  to  assaults  on  United  States  pro- 
bation officers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
words  "judge  of  the  United  StBtes,"  the 
words  "any  United  States  probation  officer." 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Bayh)  : 

S.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  assaults  on 
United  States  probation  officers.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  myself,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr. 
Bayh  today,  legislation  that  would  ex- 
tend to  U.S.  probation  officers  the  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  code  which  make 
assault  or  murder  of  all  other  categories 
of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  a 
Federal  crime. 

Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  now  provides  that  whoever  kills 
any  of  certain  designated  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  while  en- 
gaged in,  or  on  account  of,  the  perform- 
ance of  official  duties  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  section  11  ll  and  section 
1112  of  the  code  relating  to  murder  and 
manslaughter.  A  related  provision,  sec- 
tion 111  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
applies  sanctions  to  anyone  who  forcibly 
assaults,  resists,  opposes,  impedes,  Intim- 
idates, or  interferes  with  any  person 
designated  in  section  1114  while  engaged 
in.  or  on  account  of,  the  performance  of 
official  duties.  The  legislation  that  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  would  extend  these 
provisions  to  all  probation  cheers  of 
the  United  States. 

In  performing  their  primary  duties  of 
supervising  Federal  offenders  placed  on 
probation  or  on  parole  from  penal  In- 
stitutions, or  preparing  presentenclng  in- 
vestigation reports  for  the  courts.  U.S. 
probation  officers  are  sidjject  to  personal 
hazards  above  those  faced  by  ordinary 
government  officers.  By  the  natiur  of 
their  work,  they  continually  risk  the 
danger  of  assault,  which  could  result  in 
injury  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
parolees,  probationers,  and  persons  from 
whom  they  seek  information. 

Congress  has  in  previous  yeans  pro- 
vided such  protection  to  agents  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
"Dangerous  Drugs,  Custcwns,  Immigra- 
tion, Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  others  in- 
volved In  field  activities  on  various  pub- 
lic lands. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation  extend- 
ing these  two  sections  of  this  statute  to 
cover  U.S.  probation  officers  would  be 
an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  their  work.  Enact- 
ment of  similar  legislation  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  tm  Proba- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricou). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hruska)  : 
S.  2294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  as  amend- 
ed. Referred  to  the  Committee  mi  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  and  ask  that  it  may  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

This  is  a  bill  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  in  draft 
form  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  facilitate  the  performance  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  of  new 
responsibilities  which  it  must  deal  with 
under  the  President's  amendment  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10450,  on  July  7  of  this 
year. 

As  I  am  sure  Senators  know,  the 
amended  Executive  order  will  permit  the 
Board  to  deal  with  and  make  appropriate 
determinations  with  regard  to  violent, 
action-oriented  organizations,  whether 
or  not  such  organizations  are  Commu- 
nists in  nature. 

In  performing  these  new  functions,  the 
Board  will  need  to  exercise,  in  proper 
case  the  power  of  subpena,  and  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  take  testimony  and  keep 
a  stenographic  record  of  its  proceedings. 
These  functions  are  now  authorized  by 
statute  with  respect  to  the  responsibili- 
ties imposed  upon  the  Board  by  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act:  and  the 
bin  I  have  just  sent  forward  will  provide 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  these  neces- 
sary functions  in  connection  with  the 
Board's  new  responsibilities. 

The  bill  will  also  provide  for  chsmging 
the  name  of  the  Board  to  the  "Federal 
Internal  Security  Board".  I  feel  this  is  a 
desirable  step,  for  the  fact  is  the  Board 
has  never  been  greatly  concerned  with 
controls,  but  rather  with  the  quasi-ju- 
dicial adjudication  of  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  subversive  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  transmitting  this  bill  to  the 
Vice  President,  as  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  together  with  the  full  text  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcK  or  THX  Attohnet  Oeneral, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  7, 1971. 
The  Vice  PsKsmzNT, 
United  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Vice  Prbstoekt:  There  is  attached 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 


ence a  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950.  as  amended. 

In  order  to  update  the  list  of  organizations 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  the  President  in  accordance  with  his 
constitutional  and  statutory  powers,  has 
amended  Sections  8  and  13  of  Executive 
Order  10460,  to  permit  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  petition  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  conduct  appropriate  bearings  to 
determine  inter  alia  whether  an  organization 
is  one  which  seeks  to  overttirow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  or  any  state  or 
sub-dlvlslon  thereof  by  unlawful  means  or 
unlawfully  advocates  the  commission  of  acts 
of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  state.  This  would 
permit  the  Board  to  make  an  appropriate 
determination  with  respect  to  violent-action 
oriented  organizations. 

The  proposed  legislation  wotdd  amend  Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950,  by  renaming  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  the  Federal  Internal 
Security  Board.  In  addition  the  draft  bill 
provides  that  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  (1). 
(2)  and  (3)  of  Section  13  and  Section  14.  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  proceedings  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  Section  12  of  Executive 
Order  10450,  as  amended. 

Misbehavior  in  the  Board's  presence  Is  a 
punishable  offense  under  Section  13(d)(3). 
SecUon  13(c)  provides  the  Board  with  the 
power  of  subpoena.  Section  13(d)  (1)  assures 
certain  reqyondent  rights  by  requiring  pub- 
lic hearings,  an  accurate  stenographic  rec- 
ord, the  right  to  counsel,  and  the  right  to 
cross  examination.  In  addition  to  these  "due 
process"  features.  Section  14  specifically  pro- 
vides that  an  aggrieved  party  shall  have  the 
right  to  petition  the  United  States  Court  ol 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have 
the  Board's  findings  set  aside.  The  findings  of 
the  Board  must  bo  supported  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  aleo 
provide  a  sounder  basis  for  updating  the  At- 
torney General's  list  of  organizations  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  Executive  Order  10450. 
The  last  consolidated  list  of  such  organiza- 
tions was  issued  on  November  1,  1965  w;>d 
many  of  the  organizations  listed  thereon  are 
currently  defunct. 

The  early  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
recommended  as  a  necessary  complement  to 
the  recently  issued  amendment  to  Executive 
Order  10460  mentioned  above,  since  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  cannot  confer  subpoena  or  con- 
tempt povrers  on  the  Board. 

The  Office  oT  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Is    consistent    with    the    objectives    of    this 
Administration. 
Sincerely, 

JOBN    W.    MrTCBEI.L. 

Attorney  General. 

S.  2294 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Oonttx>l  Acrt  of  1960,  as  amended 
Be  t(  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America'^in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  3(11)  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board '  aiMl  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
words     "Federal    Internal    Security    Board.  ' 

(b)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "Subversive  Activities  ConUt>l 
Board"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbm 
words  "Federal  Internal  Security  Board." 

(c)  The  caption  to  Section  13  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  Is 
amended  to  read  "Federal  Imternal  Security 
Board" 

Sec.  2.  'Rie  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
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•ad  (d)  (1),  (2)  aiid  (3)  <rf  SkUod  13.  am 
aectk»  14  of  the  SubvaniTe  Actlviuw  Oon- 
^_^  of  1960.  ■■  Mnended.  atMii  ^pply  to 
Pro«e«neB  conduotod  pumjMit  to  8«jtlon 
la  of  Bzeoutlve  Order  10460.  u  •mended. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  my  dlstin- 
guWifid  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. In  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  coii^>le- 
ment  ccntemptHUieous  amendments  to 
ExecuUve  Order  10450.  the  Gtovemmenfs 
personnel  security  program  which  was 
originally  enacted  In  1947. 

The  amendments  to  Executive  Order 
10450,  signed  by  President  Nixon  on  July 
2,  provide  an  effecUve  mechanism  for  tbe 
updating  of  the  Attorney  General's  list 
of  organizations  designated  pureuant  to 
the  Executive  order  and  will  expedite 
the  elimination  of  those  organizations 
which  consists  of  over  90  percent  which 
are  now  inactive  or  for  other  appropriate 
reasons  should  not  be  on  the  list. 

Prior  to  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Executive  order,  the  Attorney  General 
was  charged  with  the  sole  responsibility 
for  both  the  factfinding  and  designating 
functions  In  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's personnel  security  program. 
This  placed  the  Attorney  General  In  the 
unfortunate  posture  of  prosecutor.  Judge 
and  Jury  In  determining  whether  any  or- 
ganization should  be  designated  as  a  sub- 
versive organization.  That  is.  there  was 
no  Independent  hearing  or  Independent 
consideration  other  ttian  that  made  by 
the  Atton^  General  or  ofDcials  within 
his  own  department  before  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  so  designated.  Prior  to 
amendment,  the  Executive  order  did  not 
recognize  the  revolutionary  terrorist  or- 
ganizations which  have  developed  since 
the  order  was  last  amended. 

Under  the  new  amendment  to  the 
order,  the  Subversive  ActivlUes  Control 
Board  will  be  authorized,  upon  petition 
of  the  Attorney  General,  to  hear  cases 
and  make  findings  Involving  organiza- 
tions which  are  alleged  to  fall  within 
the  following  criteria:  Totalitarian,  Fas- 
cist, Communist,  or  subversive,  or  as  hav- 
ing adopted  a  policy  of  unlawfully  ad- 
vocating the  commission  of  acts  of  force 
or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  SUte.  or  which 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  by  unlawful  means 
The  above  criteria  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  by  ExecuUve 
Order  9835  dated  March  21,  1947,  and 
continued  In  Executive  Order  10450 
dated  April  27,  1953.  The  amended  Ex- 
ecutive order  provides  definitions  for 
each  one  of  the  categories  of  organiza- 
tions listed  In  the  present  Executive 
order  and.  as  noted,  provides  for  a  new 
class  of  organization  and  a  definition  of 
that  class  In  recognition  of  recent  history. 
The  amended  Executive  order  also  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  may  determine 
after  oonsldntitlon  of  the  evidence 
whether  those  organlzaUcns  previously 
designated  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  upon 
petition  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any 
cited  organisation,  that  such  organisa- 
tion does  not  currently  meet  the  stand- 
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ards  for  designation.  In  short,  an  addi- 
tional purpose  will  be  to  update  the  list 
where  needed  and  to  eliminate  listed 
organizations  which  no  longer  exist  or 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  established. 

The  Executive  order  thus  separates  the 
hearing  function  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  by  transferring  those  functions 
to  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  It  provides  for  a  due  process  hear- 
ing before  an  independent  body  with  the 
Attorney  General  making  his  decisions 
based  upon  the  recommendations  and 
findings  of  that  body. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  the  objectives 
of  Executive  Order  10450.  as  amended, 
relate  to  the  continuing  vitality  of  the 
Federal  employee  security  program.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  Execu- 
tive Order  10450,  membership  in  the 
designated  organizations  is  but  one  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  in  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  personnel  security  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  to  provide  for  the  integrity 
of  Government  employees  Is.  of  course, 
as  old  as  the  Government  Itself.  The 
present  security  programs  were  set  out 
in  Executive  Order  9835  of  March  1947, 
and  confirmed  by  the  present  Executive 
Order  10450  In  April  1953.  The  new 
amendments  are  designed  to  guar- 
smtee  the  continued  vitality  of  the 
program  in  light  of  current  ciroum- 
stances  and  to  provide  additional  pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  is  to  apply  the  further 
constitutional  safeguards  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  and 
to  extend  presently  existing  powers  of 
the  Board  to  hearings  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  recent  amendment  to 
Executive  Order  10450.  Specifically.  It 
would  Include  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  with  all  of  the  customary  due 
process  procedures  attendant  to  admin- 
istrate hearings  imder  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  which  this 
legislation  would  apply  to  hearings  un- 
der Executive  Order  10450  Include  those 
providing  that  the  party  proceeded 
against  shall  have  the  right  to  present 
its  case  with  the  assistance  of  counsel,  to 
offer  oral  and  documentary  evidence,  to 
submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of 
all  relevant  facts.  An  accurate  steno- 
graphic transcript  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  testimony  of  each  witness,  and  a 
transcript  filed  in  the  ofHce  of  the  Board. 
In  addition  to  these  "due  process"  fea- 
tures, an  aggrieved  party  shall  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
This  legislation  will  also  change  the 
name  of  the  SACB  to  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Security  Board. 

I  feel  that  these  provisions  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  are 
necessary  to  provide  all  the  safeguards  of 
a  Judicial  hearing  for  organizations  pro- 
ceeded against  under  Executive  Order 
10450  whUe  providing  the  Government 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  make  certain 
that  these  hearings  are  conducted  in  a 
Judicious  manner. 
I  thus  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  this 


legislation  at  its  earliest  possible  ccm- 
venience. 

Mr.  Preslctent,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  283  organizations  maintained 
on  the  Attorney  General's  list.  This 
number  has  held  steady  since  1955  when 
the  last  review  and  updating  of  the  list 
took  place.  The  Justice  Department  now 
believes  that  as  many  as  263  of  these 
283  organizations  are  no  longer  active 
or  In  existence.  Under  the  jurisdiction 
granted  by  the  amendments  to  EO- 
10450  and  the  procedures  contained  in 
this  bill  now  being  introduced,  the  SACB 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  making 
a  determination  that  these  263  organi- 
zations should  be  removed  from  the  At- 
torney General's  list.  In  addition  there 
are  as  many  as  25  additional  organiza- 
tions which  the  Justice  Dep>artment  has 
reason  to  believe  should  be  put  on  the 
list.  The  SACB  would  also  be  given  au- 
thority to  conduct  hearings  and  make 
determination  concerning  these  addi- 
tional organizations. 

These  new  responsibilities  will  mean 
that  the  Board  will  have  a  great  deal 
of  activity  with  which  to  remain  occu- 
pied throughout  the  coming  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  we  can  reexamine  this 
entire  question  to  see  what  the  rede  of 
the  SACB  should  be  in  future  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Elsenhower  in 
1953— (EO-10450)— with  later  amend- 
ments, the  text  of  the  amendments  to 
this  order  signed  by  President  Nixon  on 
July  2. 1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExHTD-nvx  Ossn  10460 

■■CinUTT  KXQaiKElCEMTa   rOH  CCVnUYlCXNT 
HfPLOTMKNT 

Whereas  the  intereste  of  the  national  secu- 
rity require  that  all  persona  privileged  to  be 
employed  In  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovenunent  shall  be  reliable,  trust- 
worthy, of  good  conduct  and  character,  and 
of  complete  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
Crmted  SUtes;  and 

Whereas  the  American  tradition  that  all 
persons  should  receive  fair.  Impartial,  and 
equitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  that  all  persons  seeking  the 
privilege  of  employment  or  privileged  to  be 
employed  In  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  be  adjudged  by  mutuaUy 
consistent  and  no  less  than  minimum  stand- 
ards and  procedures  among  the  departments 
and  agencies  governing  the  employment  and 
retention  In  employment  of  ftersons  In  the 
Federal  service: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  including  section 
1763  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United 
SUtes  (5  U.8.C.  631) ;  the  ClvU  Service  Act  of 
1S83  (32  SUt.  403:  6  U.S.C.  832.  et  »eq.):  sec- 
tion 9A  at  the  Act  of  August  2.  1039.  63  Stat. 
1148  (6  U.S.C.  llSj);  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1960.  64  SUt.  476  (6  U^.C.  22-1.  et 
*eq.).  and  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  deeming  such  action  necessary  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  national  seciirlty,  it  Is 
hereby  ordered  as  foUowa: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  departments 
and  agencies  specified  In  the  said  act  of  Au- 
g\ut  26.  1960,  and  Executive  Order  No.  10237 
of  April  36.  1961.  the  provisions  of  that  act 
shall  apply  to  all  other  departmenU  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 
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Section  2.  The  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Government  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  esubllshlng  and  malnuinlng 
within  his  department  or  agency  an  effective 
program  to  insure  that  the  employment  and 
retention  In  employment  of  any  clvUlan  offi- 
cer or  employee  within  the  department  or 
agency  is  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  national  security. 

Section  3.  (a)  The  appointment  of  each 
ClvUlan  officer  or  employee  in  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovernment  shall  be 
made  subject  to  Investigation.  The  scope  of 
the  investigation  shall  be  determined  in  the 
first  Instance  according  to  the  degree  of 
adverse  effeot  the  occu]>ant  of  the  position 
sought  to  be  filled  could  bring  about,  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  position,  on  the 
national  security,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
investigation  include  less  than  a  national 
agency  check  (Including  a  check  of  the 
fingerprint  files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation),  and  written  Inquiries  to  ap- 
propriate local  law-enforcement  agencies, 
former  employers  and  supervisors,  references, 
and  schools  attended  by  the  person  under 
investigation:  Provided,  that  upon  request 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, the  ClvU  Service  Commission  may. 
m  its  discretion,  authorize  such  less  investi- 
gation as  may  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
national  security  with  respect  to  per-diem, 
intermittent,  temf>orary,  or  seasonal  em- 
ployees, or  aliens  employed  outside  the 
United  States.  Should  there  develop  at  any 
stage  of  investigation  information  indicating 
that  the  employment  of  any  such  person  may 
not  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  the  national  security,  there  shaU  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  such  person  a  full 
field  Investigation,  or  such  less  Investigation 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  to  de- 
termine whether  retention  of  such  person  is 
clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
national  security. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
shall  designate,  or  cause  to  be  designated, 
any  position  within  his  department  or  agency 
the  occupant  of  which  could  bring  about,  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  position,  a  mate- 
rial adverse  effect  on  the  national  security  as 
a  sensitive  position.  Any  position  so  desig- 
nated shall  be  filled  or  occupied  only  by  a 
person  with  respect  to  whom  a  full  field  in- 
vestigation has  been  conducted:  Provided. 
that  a  person  occupying  a  sensitive  position 
at  the  time  it  is  designated  as  such  may  con- 
tinue to  occupy  such  position  pending  the 
completion  of  a  full  field  investigation,  sub- 
ject to  the  other  provisions  of  this  order: 
And  pToxnded  further,  that  in  case  of  emer- 
gency a  sensitive  position  may  be  filled  for  a 
limited  period  by  a  person  with  respect  to 
whom  a  full  field  pre-appolntment  investi- 
gation has  not  been  completed  if  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  national 
Interest,  which  finding  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  records  of  such  department  or  agency. 
Section  4.  The  head  of  each  department 
and  agency  shall  review,  or  cause  to  be  re- 
viewed, the  cases  of  all  civilian  officers  and 
employees  with  respect  to  whom  there  has 
been  conducted  a  full  field  investigation  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  9835  of  March  21, 
1947,  and.  after  such  further  investigation  as 
may  be  appropriate,  shall  re-adJudicate,  or 
cause  to  be  re-ad Judlcated,  In  accordance 
with  the  said  act  of  Augxist  26,  1950,  such  of 
those  cases  as  have  not  been  adjudicated 
under  a  security  sUndard  commensurate 
with  that  esUblished  under  this  order. 

Section  6.  Whenever  there  is  developed  or 
received  by  any  department  or  agency  in- 
formation indicating  that  the  retention  In 
emplojrment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  may  not  be  clearly  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  national  security, 
such  information  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
head  of  the  employing  department  or  agency 


or  his  represenutlve.  who.  after  such  investi- 
gation as  may  be  appropriate,  shall  review,  or 
cause  to  be  revlev^ed,  and.  where  necessary, 
re-adjudlcate,  or  cause  to  be  re-adjudlcated. 
m  accordance  with  the  said  act  of  August  26. 
1960.  the  case  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

Section  6.  Should  there  develop  at  any 
stage  of  investigation  information  indicat- 
ing that  the  employment  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  may  not  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of  the 
national  security,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  or  his  rqiresenU- 
tlve  shall  immediately  suspend  the  employ- 
ment of  the  person  involved  if  he  deems 
such  suspension  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  the  natton&I  security  and.  following  such 
investigation  and  review  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  shall  terminate  the  employment 
of  such  suspended  officer  or  employee  when- 
ever he  shall  determine  such  termination 
necessary  or  advisable  in  tbe  interests  of  the 
national  security,  in  accordance  with  the 
said  act  of  August  26.  1960. 

Section  7.  Any  person  whose  employment 
Is  suspended  or  terminated  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  heads  of  departments 
and  agencies  by  or  in  accordance  with  the 
said  act  of  August  26.  1950,  or  pursuant  to 
the  said  Executive  Order  No.  9836  or  any 
other  security  or  loyalty  program  relating 
to  officers  or  employees  of  the  Government, 
shall  not  be  relnsUted  or  restored  to  duty 
or  reemployed  In  the  same  department  or 
agency,  and  shall  not  be  reemployed  in  any 
other  department  or  agency,  unless  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  finds 
that  such  reinstatement,  restoration,  or  re- 
employment Is  clearly  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  national  security,  which  find- 
ing shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  records  of 
such  department  or  agency:  Proi;ided,  that 
no  person  whoee  employment  has  been  ter- 
minated under  such  authority  thereafter 
may  be  employed  by  any  other  depsj^ment 
or  agency  except  after  a  determination  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  such  per- 
son Is  eligible  for  such  employment. 

Section  8(a)  The  investigations  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  order  shall  be  designed  to 
develop  information  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployment or  retention  in  employment  in  the 
Federal  service  of  the  person  being  investi- 
gated is  clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests 
of  the  national  security.  Such  information 
shall  relate,  but  shall  not  be  limited,  to  the 
following: 

( 1 )  Depending  on  the  relation  of  the  Oov- 
ernment employment  to  the  national  secu- 
rity: 

(i)  Any  behavior,  activities,  or  associa- 
tions which  tend  to  show  that  the  Individual 
Is  not  reliable  or  trustworthy. 

(11)  Any  deliberate  mlsrepresenutlons, 
or  omission  of  material  facts. 

{ill)  Any  criminal,  infamous,  dishonest, 
immoral,  or  notoriously  disgraceful  conduct, 
habitual  use  of  intoxicants  to  excess,  drug 
addiction,  or  sexual  perversion. 

(Iv)  An  adjudication  of  insanity,  or  treat- 
ment for  serious  mental  or  nevirological  dis- 
order without  satisfactory  evidence  of  cure. 

(v)  Any  facts  which  furnish  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  may  be  subjected 
to  coercion.  Influence,  or  pressure  which  may 
cause  him  to  act  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  national  security. 

(2)  Commission  of  any  act  of  sabotage. 
esDlonage,  treason,  or  sedition,  or  attempts 
thereat  or  preparation  therefor,  or  conspir- 
ing with,  or  aiding  or  abetting,  another  to 
commit  or  attempt  to  commit  any  act  of 
sabotage,   espionage,   treason,  or  sedition. 

(3)  Establishing  or  continuing  a  sympa- 
thetic association  with  a  saboteur,  spy. 
traitor,  seditionlst,  anarchist,  or  revolution- 
ist, or  with  an  espionage  or  other  secret 
agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign  nation, 
or  any  representative  of  a  foreign  nation 
whose  interests  may  be  inimical  to  the  in- 


terests of  the  United  SUtes,  or  with  any 
person  who  advocates  the  tise  of  force  at 
violence  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  the  alteration  of  the  form 
of  goveriunent  of  the  United  SUtes  by  un- 
constitutional means. 

(4)  Advocacy  of  u»e  of  force  w  violence 
to  overthrow  tJhe  government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  or  of  the  alteration  of  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  SUtes  by  uncon- 
stitutional means. 

(5)  Membership  in.  or  affiliation  or  sympa- 
thetic aasociaition  with,  any  foreign  or  dom- 
estic organization,  aasoclatlon.  movement, 
group,  or  combination  of  persons  which  is 
toUUtarian,  Paeclst,  Communist,  or  subver- 
sive, or  which  has  adopted,  or  shows,  a  pol- 
icy of  advocating  or  ajjprcvlng  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  other 
persons  their  rights  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes.  or  which  seeks  to  alter 
the  form  of  government  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  unconstitutional  meaiis. 

(6)  Intentional,  unauthorized  disclosure 
to  any  person  of  security  Information,  or  of 
other  information  disclosure  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  law,  or  vrtllful  violation  or 
disregard   of  security   regulations. 

(7)  Performing  or  attempting  to  perform 
his  duties,  or  otherwise  acting,  so  as  to  serve 
the  interests  of  another  government  In  pref- 
erence to  the  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes 

(b)  The  Investigation  of  persons  entering 
or  employed  in  the  competitive  service  shall 
primarily  be  the  responslbiUty  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  except  in  cases  in  which 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  assumes 
that  responsibility  pureuant  to  law  or  by 
agreement  with  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  furnish  a  full  investigative 
report  to  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

(c)  The  inveetigation  of  persons  ( including 
consultants,  however  employed),  emering 
employment  of.  or  employed  by,  the  Gov- 
ernment other  than  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice shall  primarily  be  the  responstblUty  of 
the  employing  department  or  agency  De- 
partments and  agencies  without  inveeiigatlve 
facilities  may  use  the  Investigative  faciUtles 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  other 
departments  and  agencies  may  use  such 
facilities  under  agreement  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  There  shall  be  referred  prompUy  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  aU  in- 
vestigations being  conducted  by  any  other 
agencies  which  develop  Information  indicat- 
ing that  an  individual  may  have  been  sub- 
jected to  coercion,  influence,  or  pressure  to 
act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  national 
securitv,  or  Information  relating  to  any  of 
the  matters  described  in  subdivisions  (2) 
through  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  cases  so  referred  to  It,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveetigation  shall  make  a  full 
field  investigation. 

Section  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  established 
and  maintained  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission a  security-investigations  index  cov- 
ering all  persons  as  to  whom  security  in- 
vestigations have  been  conducted  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government  under 
this  order  The  central  index  established  and 
malnUined  by  the  Commission  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9835  of  March  21,  1947,  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  security  investigations 
index.  The  security-Investigations  index  shall 
conuin  the  name  of  each  peraon  InvesUgated. 
adequate  identifying  information  concerning 
each  such  person,  and  a  reference  to  each 
department  aind  agency  which  has  conducted 
an  investigation  concerning  the  person  In- 
volved or  has  suspended  or  terminated  the 
employment  of  such  person  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  heads  of  departments  and 
agencies  by  or  In  accordance  with  the  said 
act  of  August  26,  1960. 

(b)  The  heads  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  furnish  promptly  to  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  Information  appropriate  for 
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the  establUbment  ftnd  maliit«n*nce  of  tbe 
a«cunty-lnTestlgatloivB  Index. 

(c)  The  reports  and  other  Investigative 
material  and  Infonn&tloii  developed  by  In- 
vestigations conducted  pursuant  to  any  stat- 
ute, order,  or  program  described  In  section  7 
d  this  order  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  Investigative  agendee  conducting  the 
Investigations,  but  may,  subject  to  consid- 
eration of  the  national  security,  be  retained 
by  the  departm.ent  or  agency  ocxicemed.  Such 
reports  and  other  Investigative  material  and 
Information  shall  be  maintained  in  confi- 
dence, and  no  access  shall  be  given  thereto 
except,  with  the  consent  of  the  investigative 
agency  concerned,  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  conducting  security  programs  under 
the  authority  granted  by  or  In  accordance 
with  the  said  act  of  August  26,  1950,  as  may 
be  required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment business. 

Section  10.  Nothing  In  this  order  shall  be 
construed  as  eliminating  or  modifying  in  any 
way  the  requirement  for  any  Investigation 
or  any  determination  as  to  security  which 
may  be  required  by  law. 

Section  11.  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  order  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
established  by  Executive  Order  No.  9835  at 
March  21,  1947,  shall  not  accept  agency  find- 
ings for  review,  upon  appeal  or  otherwise 
Appeals  pending  before  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  on  such  date  shall  be  heard  to  final 
determination  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Executive  Order  No.  9835. 
as  amended.  Agency  determinations  favor- 
able to  the  of&otr  or  employee  concerned 
pending  before  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  on 
such  date  shall  be  acteil  upon  by  such  Board, 
and  whenever  the  Bocu^  is  not  In  agreement 
with  such  favorable  determination  the  case 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  department  or 
aigency  concerned  for  determination  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  and  procedures 
established  pursuant  to  this  order.  Cases 
pending  before  the  regional  loyalty  boards  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  which  hear- 
ings have  not  been  initiated  on  such  date 
shall  be  referred  to  the  department  or  agency 
concerned.  Cases  being  heard  by  regional 
loyalty  boards  on  such  date  shall  be  heard 
to  conclusion,  and  the  determination  of  the 
bocu-d  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned:  Provided, 
that  If  no  specific  department  or  agency  Is 
Involved,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed  without 
prejudice  to  the  applicant.  Investigations 
pending  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  the  Civil  Service  Oommlsalon  on  such 
date  shall  be  completed,  and  the  reports 
thereon  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
department  or  agwicy. 

Section  12.  Executive  Order  No.  8835  of 
March  21,  1947,  as  amended,  is  hereby  re- 
veled. For  the  purpoaes  deacrlbed  in  section 
11  hereof  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  and  the 
regional  loyalty  boards  of  the  Civil  Service 
Comn.l3slon  ahall  continue  to  exist  and  func- 
tion for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  effective  date  of  this  order, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  shall  continue 
to  furnish  the  Information  deecrtbed  in  para- 
graph 3  of  Part  III  of  the  said  Executive 
Order  No.  9835,  but  directly  to  the  head  of 
each   department  and   agency. 

Section  13.  The  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quested to  render  to  the  heads  of  depart - 
menta  and  agencies  such  advice  as  may  be 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  appropriate  employee-security 
program. 

Section  14.  (a)  The  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, with  the  continuing  advise  and  collab- 
oration of  representatives  of  such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  the  National  Security 
Council  may  designate,  shall  make  a  con- 
tlntdng  study  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
order  is  being  Implemented  by  the  depart- 
ment* and  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  determining: 


(1)  Deficiencies  in  the  department  and 
agency  security  programs  eet&bllahed  under 
this  order  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
Interestfi  of,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  weaken, 
the  national  security. 

(2)  Tendencies  in  such  programs  to  deny 
to  Individual  employees  fair.  Impartial,  and 
equitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  or  rights  under  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  this 
order. 

Information  affecting  any  department  or 
agency  developed  or  received  during  the 
course  of  such  continuing  study  shall  be 
furnished  Immediately  to  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  at  least  semi- 
annually, on  the  results  of  such  study,  and 
shall  recommend  means  to  correct  any  such 
deficiencies  or  tendencies. 

(b)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  it  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

Section  15.  This  order  shall  become  effec- 
tive thirty  days  after  the  date  thereof. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  WHrrE  House.  April  27,  1953. 

Ejullutivs  Ohdek  10491 

AMENDMENT  OP  KXECTTTIVE  ORDER  NO.  10450  OF 
APRn.  21,  1953,  REUmNC  TO  SECtJRITy  RE- 
QUIREMENTS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOTMFNT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.S.C.  631 1 ; 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (22  Stat  403- 
5  U.S.C.  632.  et  seq.);  section  9A  of  the  act 
of  August  2,  1939.  53  Stat.  1148  (5  U.S.C 
U8J) ;  and  the  act  of  August  26.  1950.  64  Stat. 
476  (5  U.S.C.  22-1.  et  seq.).  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  finding  such  action 
necessary  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  national 
security,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10450  of  April  27,  1953.  relating  to 
security  requirements  for  Government  em- 
ployment, is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  at  the  end  thereof  paragraph  (8)  as 
follows: 

■■(8)  Refusal  by  the  individual,  upon  the 
ground  of  constitutional  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  to  testify  before  a  con- 
i?resslonal  committee  regarding  charges  of 
his  alleged  disloyalty  or  other  misconduct  " 
DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower 

The  WHrrE  House,  October  13.  1953 

Executive  Order  10531 
amendment  of  executive  order  no.   10450  ' 
op  april  21.  1953.  as  amended.  relating  to 
security    requirements    for   government 
employment 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States,  Including  section  1753  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5 
use.  631):  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (22 
Stat  403;  5  U.S.C.  632.  et  seq.).  section  9A 
of  the  act  of  August  2.  1939.  53  Stat.  1148 
(5  U.S.C.  118  J);  and  the  act  of  August  26 
1950.  64  Stat.  476  (5  U.S.C.  22-1.  et  seq). 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
finding  such  action  necessary  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  national  security,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows : 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  8  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10450  of  April  27.  1953.  as  amended 
by  Executive  Order  No  10491  of  October  13. 
1953.  relating  to  security  requirements  for 
Government  employment  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  after  the  words  •subdivisions 
(2)  ■■  the  words  'through  (7)  "  and  substitut- 
ing the  words  '•through  (8)  ■  so  that  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  of  that  section 
win  read  as  follows : 


"or  infcwmatlon  relating  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters described  in  subdivisions  (2)  through 
(8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

DWICHT   D.    EIISeNHOWER. 

The  White  House.  May  27,  1954. 

I  PR.   Doc    54-4202;    Piled,   May   27,    1954: 
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Executive  Order  10550 
amendment  of  executive  order  no.  10450  of 
april  27.  1953,  relating  to  security  re- 
quirements for  government  employment 
By  Virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Including  section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.S.C.  631) . 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (22  Stat.  403; 
5  use.  632.  et  seq.);  section  9A  of  the  act 
of  Augtist  2.  1939,  53  Stat.  1148  (5  U.S.C. 
118  J):  and  the  act  of  August  26,  1950.  64 
Stat.  476  (5  U.S.C.  22-1.  et  seq.),  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  finding 
such  action  necessary  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  national  security,  It  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  14  of  Executive  Order  No.  10450  of 
April  27.  1953.  relating  to  security  require- 
ments for  Government  employment  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

1.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  la) 
thereof  is  amended  to  read : 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  National  Security  Council,  at  least 
semiannually,  on  the  results  of  such  study. 
shaJl  recommend  means  to  correct  any  such 
deficiencies  or  tendencies,  and  shall  Inform 
the  National  Security  Council  immediately 
of  any  deficiency  which  is  deemed  to  be  of 
major  Importance." 

2.  The  following  subsection  is  added  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  To  assist  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities  under  this 
order,  the  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall,  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  no 
event  later  than  ninety  days  after  receipt  of 
the  final  Investigative  report  on  a  civilian 
officer  or  employee  subject  to  a  full  field  in- 
vestigation under  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
advise  the  Commission  as  to  the  action  taken 
with  respect  to  such  officer  or  employee.  The 
Information  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the 
deT>arunents  and  agencies  pursuant  to  this 
section  shail  be  Included  in  the  reports 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  National  Security 
Council  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a1 
of  this  section.  Such  reports  shall  set  forth 
any  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  agencies  In  taking  timely 
action  under  this  order,  and  shall  mention 
specifically  any  instances  of  noncompliance 
with  this  subsection. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House.  August  5,  1954. 

ExEctmvE   Order   10648 

AMENDMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  10450  OF 
APRIL  27.  1953.  RELATING  TO  SECTTRITT  RE- 
QUIREMENTS  FOR   GOVERNMENT   EJ4PLOYMENT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  section  1753  of  the  Revised 
Sta.utes  of  the  United  States  (5  U.S.C.  631): 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  (22  Stat.  403: 
5  use.  632,  et  seq.):  section  9A  of  the  act 
of  August  2.  1939,  53  Stat.  1148  (5  U.S.C. 
1 18J ) ;  and  the  act  of  August  26.  1950.  64  Stat 
476  (5  U.S.C.  22-1.  et  seq.) .  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  finding  such  action 
necessary  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  national 
security.  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

Subsection  (a)(l)(lv)  of  section  8  of 
Executive  Order  No.  10450  of  April  27.  1953. 
relating  to  security  requirements  for  Govern- 
ment employment,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'•(iv)  Any  Illness,  including  any  mental 
condition,  of  a  nature  which  in  the  opinion 
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of  oompetent  medical  autborl'ty  may  cause 
significant  defect  In  the  Judgment  of  reliabil- 
ity of  the  employee,  with  due  regard  to  the 
transient  or  continuing  effect  of  the  lUness 
Bind  the  medical  findings  in  such  case." 

DWIOHT  D.  ElSBKHOWBI. 

The  White  Hotrsx,  August  2,  1954. 
EzEijUTiVB  Order 

AMENDMENT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  10450 
OF  APRIL  27.  1953,  RELATING  TO  SECURITY 
REQU1KEMENT8  It)R  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  sUtutes  of  the  United 
States  Incltidlng  6  UJ3.C.  Sections  1101  et 
seq..  3301,  3571,  7301,  7313.  7601(c).  7612, 
7532  and  7533;  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  finding  such  action  necessary  in 
the  best  interests  of  national  security,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  Executive  Order  No. 
104S0  of  AprU  27,  1S63,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  ame(nded  as  f  oUowa : 

1.  Paragraph  (5)  of  Section  8(a)  shall  read: 
"(6)    Knowing  membership  in,  or  aflllla- 

tlon  or  sympathetic  asaoolatlon  with,  any 
foreign  or  domestic  organization,  association, 
movement,  group,  or  combination  of  persons 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  organisation) 
which  Is  totalitarian,  faaclst,  communist, 
subversive,  or  which  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
unlawfully  advocating  the  commlsBlon  of 
acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  m-  of  any  State,  or  whicih 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  subdlvtsloD 
thereof  by  unlawful  means. 

2.  Section  12  shall  read: 

'(a)  Executive  Order  No.  9835  of  March 
21.  1947,  as  amended  Is  hereby  revoked. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  department  and 
agency  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  name  of  each  organization 
which  shall  be  or  has  been  heretofore  de- 
signated under  this  order.  Except  as  specifi- 
cally provided  hereafter,  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  In  any  way  to  af- 
fect previous  designations  made  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.   10460.  as  amended. 

'(c)  The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  shaU,  upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 
General,  conduct  appropriate  bearings  to 
determine  whether  any  organization  is  totali- 
tarian, fascist,  communist,  subversive,  or 
whether  it  has  adopted  a  policy  oT  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution  or  laws  or  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  or  which  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  by 
unlawful  means. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  determine  that  an 
organization  has  adopted  a  policy  of  unlaw- 
fully advocating  the  commission  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  others  their  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  rights  or  that  an 
organization  seeks  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  by  unlawful  means  If  it 
U  found  that  such  group  engages  In,  unlaw- 
fuUy  advocates,  or  has  among  its  purposes  or 
objectives,  or  adopts  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
any  of  Its  purposes  or  objectives, 

( 1 )  The  commission  of  acts  of  force  or  vio- 
lence or  other  unlawful  acts  to  deny  others 
their  rights  or  benefits  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  several  states  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
thereof;  or 

( a )  The  unlawful  damage  or  deetructlon  of 
property;  or  Injury  to  persons:  or 

(3)  The  overthrow  or  destruction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State,  Territory,  district,  or 
possesaton  thereof,  or  the  government  of  any 
political  subdivision  therein,  by  unlawftil 
nieans;  or 

(4)  The  commission  of  acts  which  violate 
laws  pertaining  to  trea«>n.  rebellion  or  In- 


surrection, riots  or  civil  dlsorden,  seditious 
conspiracy,  sabotage,  trading  with  the  en- 
emy, obstruction  of  the  recruiting  azMl  en- 
listment service  of  the  United  States, 
Impeding  officers  of  the  United  States,  or  re- 
lated crimes  or  offenses. 

"(e)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  'totalitarian'  If  it  Is 
found  that  such  organlzaUon  engages  In  ac- 
tivities which  aeek  by  unlawful  means  the 
estaWlahment  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  which  is  auto- 
cratic and  in  which  control  Is  centered  In  a 
single  individual,  group,  or  political  party, 
allowing  no  effective  representation  to  op- 
posing individuals,  groups,  or  parties  and  pro- 
viding no  practical  opportunity  for  dissent. 

"(f)  The  Board  noay  determine  an  organl- 
zaUon to  be  'faadsf  U  it  la  found  tbwt  audi 
organization  engages  in  actlvlUes  which  seek 
by  unlawful  means  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  government  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  characterized  by  rtgld  one-party 
dictatorship,  forcible  suppression  of  the  op- 
position, ownership  of  the  means  of  ptxxluc- 
tion  under  centralized  governmental  control 
and  which  fosters  racism. 

"(g)  The  Board  may  determine  an  organi- 
zation to  be  'communlBf  If  it  is  found  that 
such  organization  engages  In  acOvitles  which 
seek  by  unlawful  means  the  establishment 
of  a  government  in  the  United  States  which 
is  based  upon  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  Marxism -Leninism,  which  Interprets  his- 
tory as  a  relenUess  class  war  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  society  and  the 
establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single 
authoritarian  i}arty. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  determine  an  orga- 
nization to  be  'subversive'  If  it  la  found  that 
such  organization  engages  in  activities  which 
seek  the  abolition  or  destruction  by  unlaw- 
ful means  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State,  or  subdivision  thereof. 

"(1)  The  Board  may  further  determine, 
after  consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  an 
organlzaUon  has  ceased  to  exist.  Upon  peti- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  or  upon  petition 
of  any  organization  which  has  been  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  the  Board 
after  appropriate  hearings  may  determine 
that  such  organization  does  not  currently 
meet  the  standards  for  deslgnaUon.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  appropriately  revise 
or  modify  the  information  furnished  to  de- 
partments and  agencies  consistent  with  the 
determinations  of  the  Board. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  issue  appropriate 
regulations  for  the  Implementation  of  this 
section." 

RiCRAKD  NnoN. 

The  White  HotmE,  July  2, 1971. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT: 
8.  2295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

FORZION    Am    AUTKORIEA'nON    BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  foreign  sdd  authorization 
bill  identical  except  for  leaving  the 
money  items  bltuik,  to  H.R.  8961,  which 
was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Thomas  E.  Moroah,  on  June  7, 
1971. 

In  an  effort  to  simplify  the  handling 
of  the  authorization  legislation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  foreign  aid  program, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
planned  to  await  House  action  on  an 
authorization  bill  before  beginning  its 
markup  sessions.  However,  in  view  of 
the  growing  uncertainty  as  to  when  a 


foreign  aid  bill  may  come  over  from  the 
House  and  the  short  time  remaining  be- 
fore the  Augtist  recess,  I  am  introducing 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  in  order  to 
bring  a  bill  before  the  committee  for 
consideration. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  8im  introducing  this  biU  only  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  the  legislative 
process.  I,  of  course,  reserve  my  right 
to  vote  against  the  bill  or  any  part  of  it 
and  to  offer  or  support  amendments  to 
it. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.J.  Res.  132.  A  joint  resolution  ex- 
tending the  duration  of  avyright  pro- 
tection in  certain  cases.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiolary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks  and  Copyrights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  JudiciaJr,  I  introduce, 
for  appn4?(riate  refereoce,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion extending  the  durati(«  of  copyright 
protection  in  certain  cases. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
continue  until  December  31, 1972.  the  re- 
newal term  of  any  copyright  subsisting 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion, or  the  term  as  previously  extended 
by  PuWic  Law  87-668,  by  Public  Law  89- 
142,  by  PuWic  Law  90-141,  by  Public  Law 
90-416,  by  PubUc  Law  91-147,  or  by  Public 
Law  91-555.  The  objective  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  preceding  interim  ex- 
tensions, is  to  temporarily  continue  the 
renewal  term  of  copyright  pending  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  general 
revision  of  the  copyrig^ht  law,  inrinriing 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  term  of  copy- 
right. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Congress  can- 
not comi^ete  action  during  this  session 
on  the  legislation  for  general  revision 
of  the  copsrrlght  law.  The  copyright  re- 
vision bill  has  been  delayed  for  several 
years  principally  because  of  the  cable  tel- 
evision controversy.  More  necently  the 
Congress  has  been  awaiting  action  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlarion  nn 
the  necessarily  related  communications 
aspects  of  CATV.  The  Congress  has  now 
been  advised  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Commimlcatlims  Commission 
that  the  Commission  anticipates  com- 
pleting its  current  CATV  rule-making 
proceedings  before  the  start  of  the  sum- 
mer recess  of  the  Congress.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, adequate  time  will  not  remain  for 
action  on  the  revisicHi  l^  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  consider  another 
temporary  extension  of  copyrights. 

The  Soiate  on  April  29  passed  S.  646 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  limited 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  the  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  piracy  of  such 
records.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  July  1  reported 
this  legislation  with  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  grant  of  copyright  pro- 
tection in  reconUnsB  shall  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1973. 1  am  not  pursonally  ac- 
quainted with  the  reasons  for  this 
amendment,  but  it  appears  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  relate  the 
piracy  bill  to  progress  on  the  general 
copyright  bUl. 

The  House  subcommittee  is  best  quaU- 
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fled  to  estimate  bow  much  time  will  be 
required  1q  that  body  to  process  any  re. 
vision  bill  that  may  be  passed  by  the 
Senate.  If  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  other 
body  that  a  revlsl<xi  bill  cannot  be  proc- 
essed through  both  Houses  prior  to 
1973.  then  It  would  appear  appn^Jriate 
to  amend  this  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  extension  until  December  31 
1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLB 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


B.   SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mowbali,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
Lwcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
509,  the  International  Opium  Control 
Act. 

s.  tas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansek) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  635,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970. 
s.  as* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prooty),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoitnncK). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr! 
ScHWEiXBR).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  659.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    1216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  for  Mr 
Jackson,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Bellmon^  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1216,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
to  fund  and  establish  a  nonprofit  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Institute,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    130S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Gambrell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1305,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

S.    1311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Fitlbright* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1311,  the 
Newsmen's  Privilege  Act. 

B.    1477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosjxjnsor  of  S. 
1477.  a  bill  to  designate  the  Kettle  River 
as  p€irt  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

S.  1483 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talkadck,  the 
Senator  fn»n  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxraLD) 
was  added  as  a  cosponeor  of  S.  1483,  a 
bill  to  further  provide  for  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperative  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  their  cooperatives,  for  rural  resi- 
dents, and  to  associatlonB  and  other  en- 
tities upon  which  farming  operations  are 
dependent,  to  provide  for  cm  adequate 


and  flexible  flow  of  money  Into  rural 
areas,  and  to  modernize  the  consolidated 
existing  fann  credit  law  to  meet  current 
and  future  rural  credit  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHREY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1508,  a  bill  to  designate  the  Big  Fork 
River  as  part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System. 

S.  1814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1814,  a  bUl  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  sell  at  prices  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  under  prevailing 
mortgage  market  conditions  direct  loans 
made  to  veterans  under  ch^ter  37,  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

S.  1844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gold  water,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1844,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  fiffther  secure  and  protect 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free 
speech  belonging  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

8.  2134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Alaska    (Mr.    Gravel)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2134.  the  Of- 
fice of  Constituent  Assistance  Act. 
s.  a*i2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BoRDicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Gambrell  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan ( Mr.  Hart  > ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Metcalf*.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota ( Mr.  Mondale  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2212,  a 
bill  to  provide  insurance  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  cost  of  investment  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crops. 

SBNATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  79 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iMr.  Boggs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 79,  the  equal  rights  amendment. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  152— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PRINTING  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Senate  Rxsoltttion  152 
Resolved .  That  there  be  printed  for  the  u»e 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
one  thousand  six  hundred  additional  copies 
of  Part  1  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  dur- 
ing the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Organized  Crime." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

sxnatk  axsoLtrnoN  i48 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  148,  relating  to  peace  talks 
contingent  upon  elections  in  South 
Vietnam. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 

senate    CONCT7UENT    EESOLTTTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  4,  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  on  the  expanded  use  of  the 
model  cities  program  for  developing  and 
demonstrating  a  nationwide  system  to 
recruit,  place,  and  train  on  the  job  out- 
of-work  aerospace  individuals  and  home- 
wardbound  servicemen  and  place  them  in 
v{u;ant  positions  in  State  and  local 
governments. 

SENATE    CONCTTKRBNT    RESOLirnON    31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Stevens)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  21,  calling  for  suspension  of 
military  assistance  to  Pakistan  until  the 
present  conflict  in  that  country  is 
resolved. 


AUTHORIZAnON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    247.    249,    250,    351 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  foiu-  amend- 
ments, intended  to  lie  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9388)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    248 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  be  considering  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Contained  in  this  measure 
is  $19.7  million  for  a  five-megaton  under- 
ground nuclear  test  called  Cannikin, 
to  be  detonated  on  Amchltka  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  sometime  this  fall.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  delete  the  $19.7 
million  for  the  Cannikin  test,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  test  can  be  con- 
ducted with  (ulequate  assurances  of 
safety  not  only  for  the  environment  but 
more  importantly  for  the  residents  of  the 
Pacific  Basin. 

In  October  of  1969,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  detonated  a  one-megaton 
nuclear  test  on  Amchitka.  Prior  to  that 
time,  I  became  increasingly  concerned 
that  that  test  actlvtlty  could  trigger  an 
earthquake  which  could  cause  a  disas- 
trous tidal  wave  or  tstmami.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  evaluate  all  the  available  data 
on  the  possibility  of  triggering  earth- 
quakes as  a  result  of  multi-megaton  ex- 
plosions and  the  possible  resisting  de- 
structive tsunamis,  I  have  gathered  and 
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studied  the  available  Inf  onnatlon  on  this 
subject.  In  the  course  <rf  my  study  I 
learned  that  a  sizeable  body  of  sclentiflc 
opinion  had  presented  data  ilnMng  un- 
dergroimd  nuclear  tests  with  measurable 
seismic  activity.  This  material  was  flrst 
presented  at  an  April  1969  meeting  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Unloi  held  In 
Washington.  D.C.  It  is  granted  that  some 
have  dlscoimted  this  theory.  However, 
others  have  asserted  that  it  Is  likely  that 
with  a  high  yield  test  such  as  the  flve- 
megaton  Cannikin  blast,  seismic  activ- 
ity will  sdso  increase. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  a 
portion  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  which 
Amchltka  Is  part,  is  an  area  of  great 
seismic  activity.  As  you  know  It  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  earth's  most  selsmical- 
ly  active  areas.  As  I  have  stated,  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  believe  that  nuclear  un- 
derground tests  can  trigger  earthquakes. 
As  you  are  aware,  tidal  waves  or  tsunamis 
are  principally  caused  by  underwater 
earthquakes  with  vertical  groimd  move- 
ment. While  tsunamis  In  the  open  sea 
may  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  upon  ap- 
proaching a  coastline  they  assume  for- 
mld{U>le  proportions  with  waves  reaching 
30.  40.  and  sometimes  50  feet.  My  State 
of  Hawaii  is  particularly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  such  tsimamls.  A  1946  earth- 
quake in  the  Aleutians  produced  a  tidal 
wave  which  upon  reaching  Hawaii  pro- 
duced waves  measiutog  45  and  55  feet. 
This  tsunami  took  the  lives  of  159  men, 
women,  and  children  with  property  dam- 
age estimated  at  $25  million.  Tidal  waves 
also  hit  Hawaii  In  1952  and  1957.  Luckily 
no  lives  were  lost:  however,  the  damage 
resulting  from  these  two  waves  -was  esti- 
mated at  $800,000  and  $3  million  respec- 
tively. Another  tidal  wave  which  hit  the 
shore  of  Hawaii  in  1960,  although  it  was 
created  from  an  earthquake  in  Chile, 
caused  the  loss  of  61  lives  with  damage 
estimated  at  $25  mlUlon.  It  is.  therefore, 
evident  that  even  the  remote  possibility 
of  a  tsimami  being  triggered  by  an  im- 
dergroimd  nuclear  test  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  my  State. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  "En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement"  has 
done  little  to  allay  my  original  fears  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  this  nuclear 
blast  triggering  an  earthquake  which 
could  result  in  a  Udal  wave.  The  por- 
tion of  the  statement  entitled  "Tlsu- 
namis"  which  appears  specifically  de- 
signed to  quiet  such  fears  states : 

Although  the  possibility  of  Cannikin's 
causing  a  premature  release  of  a  large  quake 
cannot  be  absolutely  ruled  out.  It  Is  extreme- 
ly unlikely. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
also  reports  that — 

The  risk  of  a  tsunami  daroAge  consequent 
upon  the  Cannikin  test  appears  to  be 
negligible. 

From  the  AEC's  environmental  impact 
statement  and  other  scientific  studies  It 
appears  to  me  that  earthquake  mecha- 
nisms are  not  completely  understood  and 
no  absolute  statement  can  be  made  about 
the  possibility  of  triggering  an  earth- 
quake of  large  magnitude  from  an  under- 
ground nuclear  test.  The  multi-megaton 
nature  of  the  Cannikin  blast  and  the 
fact  that  underwater  earthquakes  are  a 
principal  natural  cause  of  tsunamis,  of- 
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fers  Uttle  comfort  to  the  people  In  the 
Pacific  area. 

The  location  of  Amchltka  In  cme  of  the 
most  selsmlcaljly  active  regions  of  the 
world,  the  past  hlstoiy  of  disastrous 
tsunamis  originating  in  the  Aleutians, 
which  have  severely  damaged  pfirts  of 
Hawaii,  California,  and  Alaska  and  the 
inability  of  scientists  to  determine  if 
earthqusikes  can  be  triggered  by  multi- 
megaton  tests;  all  these  factors  have 
caused  me  grave  concern.  In  addition,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  own  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  uses 
words  such  as  "af>pear  to  be  negligible" 
and  "extremely  imllkely"  in  describing 
the  possibility  of  Cannikin  contributing 
to  the  generation  of  a  tidal  wave.  These 
statements  Indicate  that  the  possibility 
of  a  tidal  wave  resulting  from  Cannikin 
does  exist.  As  long  as  this  dangerous  pos- 
sibility exists  I,  as  an  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  must  make 
every  effort  to  halt  this  test. 

In  addition  to  my  obvious  concern  for 
the  citizens  of  my  State,  I  believe  that 
other  considerations  also  point  to  and 
strongly  supplement  my  effort  to  delete 
the  $19.7  million  in  the  ABC's  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

It  has  come  to  light  that  Cannikin  was 
conceived  5  or  6  years  ago  and  it  appears 
that  this  test  is  being  conducted  to  test 
a  warhead  for  the  ABM  missile  system. 
In  any  event.  It  Is  arguable  as  to  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  ABM  system  as  it  Is  cur- 
rently conceived.  If  the  system  Is  not  al- 
ready technically  obsolete,  the  hopeful 
statements  coming  from  the  SALT  talks 
concerning  a  possible  agreement  on  the 
ABM  system,  would  indicate  a  strong 
likelihood  that  the  ABM  system  will 
never  be  used.  In  light  of  these  factors, 
it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  such  a 
large  multimegaton  blast  would  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  as  planned  on  Am- 
chltka in  light  of  the  possible  disastrous 
results  this  test  could  create  for  the  peo- 
ple living  on  the  coastlines  of  the  Pacific. 
Hawaii.  California,  Alaska.  Japan,  and 
Canada. 

Other  factors  to  be  weighed  concern- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  Cannikin  blast  is 
the  effect  of  this  test  on  the  sur- 
rounding surface  and  undersea  areas  of 
Amchitka  where  the  blast  is  expected 
to  be  conducted.  Amchitka  is  the  home  of 
rare  and  endangered  species  of  wildlife 
such  as  the  bald  eagle  and  peregrine  fal- 
con. It  is  also  the  home  of  sea  otters, 
seals  and  sea  lions.  It  is  clear  that  these 
species  will  suffer  ill  effects  from  the 
blast,  despite  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's best  efforts  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  blast.  Also  the  blast  could 
possibly  leak  some  radioiMJtivity  into  the 
surrounding  ocean.  Like  the  section  of 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  possibility  of  triggering  a  tsunami, 
the  AEC  states  that  probability  of  the 
venting  of  "underground  radioactivity  Is 
extremely  unlikely."  However.  In  the 
event  that  radioactivity  should  find  its 
way  Into  the  ocean  shortly  after  the 
blast,  there  is  little  question  that  It 
would  contaminate  the  marine  life 
of  the  area  and  possibly  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  marine  life  beyond  the  im- 
mediate area.  While  the  amoimt  of  ccm- 
tamlnation  is  presumed  to  be  slight, 
the  further  pollution  of  the  ocean  Is  not 


necessary  p«u-ticularly  in  my  view  of  the 
quesUonaUe  need  for  this  particular  test 
to  be  conducted  In  the  flrst  piace. 

The  environmental  effects  of  the  test, 
the  probable  obsolescence  of  the  device 
to  be  tested,  the  multimegaton  nature 
of  the  explosion,  the  possiUllty  of  trig- 
gering a  tsimami  from  the  blast  which 
could  have  a  disastrous  Impact  on  citi- 
zens in  Hawaii.  California,  Alaska,  Japan, 
and  Canada,  in  my  Judgment,  all  point 
to  the  need  to  cancel  this  test.  The  pos- 
sible doilbts  as  to  the  safety  factor  alone 
should  be  sulBclent  to  cancel  this  test 
in  light  of  the  apparent  obs<descence  of 
device  to  be  tested.  My  amendment  would 
delete  the  fimds  contained  in  the  ABC 
authorization  bill  and  would  provide  that 
no  other  moneys  contained  in  the  bill 
could  be  used  for  a  such  a  purpose. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President  and 
other  officials  of  the  administration  are 
now  conducting  an  additional  review  as 
to  the  need  and  advisability  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  Cannikin  blast.  I  have  been 
advised  that  the  Undersecretaries  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  is  conducting  this  review,  com- 
posed of  Presidential  Assistant  Henry 
Kissinger  and  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  has  or 
will  in  the  near  future  submit  to  the 
President  its  recommendations  on 
whether  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed with  Cannikin.  Hierefore,  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  may 
hopefully  be  unnecessary  and  moot  at  the 
time  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's authorization  bill  is  considered.  Al- 
though I  hope  for  the  best.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  once  again 
through  the  Record  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
convey  to  oiu-  Chief  Elxecutive  the  con- 
cern of  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  others 
residing  in  the  Pacific  area  with  the 
Cannikin  test.  If  the  recommendation  to 
proceed  with  the  test  is  made,  or  the  de- 
cision has  not  been  made  at  the  time  the 
AEC  authorization  bill  is  considered,  I 
will  call  upon  my  colleagues  for  th^ 
serious,  and  hopefully,  favorable  consid- 
eration of  my  amendment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  on  Friday. 
July  23.  at  10  ajn.,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  an 
open,  public  hearing  on  the  nomination 
by  President  Nixon  of  John  W.  Larson  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Programs. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
general  public  who  wishes  to  testify  at 
this  hearing  should  so  advise  the  com- 
mittee staff.  The  hearing  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccoi- 
sent  that  biographical  data  concerning 
this  nominee  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BioaiAi^T  or  Jobn  W.  Lasson 

John  W.  Lanon,  36.  San  Francisco,  has  been 
nominated  by  ttoe  President  for  the  position 
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ctf  AKlstant  SccraUry  of  the  Intarlor  for  Pto- 
irun*.  Hla  duUaa  wUl  includ*  »  nrlew  vaA 
WkOMlyti*  at  current  and  propoawt  projects  of 
tbe  Departmont  and  the  coordination  of  the 
Department'*  lntera«eney  and  Interdlaelpli- 
nary  programs. 

Mr.  LanoD  Is  currently  a  partner  m  the  law 
firm  of  Btobeek.  Pblefer  *  Harrison,  the  sec- 
ond largest  law  firm  in  Ban  n^ndsco.  He  Is 
engaged  In  corporate  law.  In  the  course  of  his 
practice,  be  has  had  broad  experience  with 
legal,  business  and  fin*»n»t>^  planning.  ICr. 
Larson  Is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  several  companies  which  are 
clients  of  the  firm.  He  is  s  member  of  the 
Ammlcan  Bar  Association,  the  California  Bar 
Assodatton  and  the  faculty  of  the  Practicing 
Law  Institute. 

Ur.  Larson  was  bom  In  Detroit,  Michigan 
and  was  raised  In  Phoenix.  Arlaona.  He  re- 
ceived a  BA.  degree  with  distinction  in  eco- 
nomics from  Stanford  TTolTenlty  and  an  LLB 
from  Stanford  Law  School.  While  in  law 
schotd,  Mr.  Larson  serred  as  an  officer  of  the 
Stanford  L«w  Review  and  upon  graduation 
was  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  a 
scholastic,  legal  honorary  society.  Since 
graduation  from  law  school,  he  has  practiced 
with  his  firm  In  San  Francisco  and  currently 
resides  in  Boss,  California. 

He  u  married  to  tbe  former  Pamela  Wren. 
Ihey  have  one  daughter,  Jennifer,  age  7. 


NOnCE    OP    HEARINOe    ON 
EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE 

1^.  ERVIN.  Mi.  President,  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  (m  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  chairman,  wlU  conduct  hearings  on 
Executive  privilege — the  power  of  the 
President  to  withhold  information  from 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people — 
on  July  27,  28,  and  29,  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

The  hearings  will  concentrate  on  8. 
1125.  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pm.- 
BUGBT  which  would  require  a  statement 
signed  personally  by  the  President  in 
order  for  any  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  exert 
Executive  privilege,  whether  by  refusing 
to  testify  or  produce  documents. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  contem- 
plating holding  hearings  on  Executive 
privilege  for  the  past  4  years,  and  such 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  extremely 
timely  by  the  recent  controversy  sur- 
rounding publication  of  the  so-called 
Pentagon  papers. 

While  our  hearings  will  not  be  focused 
exclusively  on  the  case  of  the  "Pentagon 
papers."  this  controversy  has  rekindled 
several  grave  questions  about  the  Execu- 
tive's power  to  withhold  Information. 
Personally.  I  think  that  the  executive 
branch  has  abused  tliis  power  during  the 
past  several  years,  and  S.  1125  offers  an 
excellent  vehicle  by  which  to  examine 
the  entire  concept  of  Executive  privilege 
and  the  constitutional  basis  for  it. 

The  subcommittee  wUl  search  for  an- 
swers to  the  following  questicms: 

First.  To  what  extent  does  a  constitu- 
tional iMwer  or  privilege  actually  exist? 

Second.  Who  may  exercise  it  and  under 
what  circumstances? 

Third.  To  what  extent  may  it  properly 
be  invoked  by  officials  in  the  so-called 
independent  regulatory  agencies? 

Fourth.  How  does  information  beccune 
classified  and  declassified? 

The  Congress  has  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  20  years  sought  answers 


to  these  questions,  but  the  recent  con- 
troversy tends  to  indicate  that  answers 
have  not  yet  been  f  otmd  which  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Ccmgiess  and  to  the  great 
traditions  that  made  our  pec^le  free. 

Since  the  question  of  whether  the 
President  or  any  emplojree  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  may  withhold  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  has  never  been 
adjudicated.  I  think  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  the  Subcommittee  (m  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  this  most  important 
issue. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  every  Sen- 
ator and  requested  that  the  subcommit- 
tee be  notified  of  any  examples  of  the 
Executive  invoking  privilege  and  refus- 
ing to  supply  information  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  reiterate  this  request  today,  for 
it  will  be  very  helpful  to  our  inquiry  if 
the  subcommittee  is  notified  of  such  ex- 
amples. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  AND 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  scheduled  an  executive 
session  at  2  pjn.  on  July  28.  1971,  in 
room  4232.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
to  consider  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  American  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  expansion 
of  low-cost  meal  programs,  nutrition 
training  and  education  programs,  op- 
portunity for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  also  announce,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  will  hold 
hearings  on  July  29  and  30,  1971,  on  tbe 
subject  of  employment  opportunities  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers.  Bills  to 
be  considered  are  S.  555  (Mr.  Kxnneot)  . 
S.  1307  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  and  8. 1580  (Mr. 
Percy)  . 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
on  e{u:h  day  and  will  be  held  in  room 
4232,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON" 

Mr.  AT.T.RTJ  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  most  published  commentaries 
on  the  CBS  documentary.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon."  have  disproportion- 
ately reflected  attitudes  of  the  media. 
One  can  understand  this,  for  the  media 
apparently  feels  that  its  prerogatives  are 
being  challenged.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, a  defensive  reaction  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  concerned 
citizens  view  the  controversy  from  a 
broader  perspective.  It  seems  to  me  that 
their  viewpoints  and  opinions  have  re- 
ceived less  public  attention  than  they  de- 
serve. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  am  objective 
television  viewer,  the  production  entitled 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  but 
a  single  episode  in  a  serial  of  so-called 
documentaries.  Many  of  these  presenta- 
tions are  characterized  by  the  question- 
able virtue  of  an  "evU  eye."  Time  after 


time,  in  dreary  sequence,  vast,  and  com- 
plex social  problems  of  oar  Natioi  are 
isolated,  magnified,  doctored,  and  or- 
chestrated with  verbal  harping,  nitpick- 
ing, and  other  criticisms  which  demean 
our  Nation.  In  the  aggregate,  they  re- 
flect attitudes  (m  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers which  are  disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  a 
distinguished  biisiness  and  civic  leader 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  written  a  persuasive 
letter  to  Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
CBS,  in  which  he  challenges  Dr.  Stan- 
ton with  constructive  questions  and  a 
constructive  suggestion  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  public.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Brown  makes  this  ob- 
servation : 

The  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
produced  being  constantly  put  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  villain  has  become  a  serlouE 
threat  to  stability  at  home  and  to  our  image 
abroad. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
Brown  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  his 
thought-provoking  letter  to  Dr.  Stanton, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

MoBn.x,  Ala., 
June  25, 1971. 
Dr.  Pkank  Stamton, 

President.  Columbia  Broadcaating  System, 
Neu)  York,  N.Y. 

Dkas  Db.  Stanton:  Over  years  past  I  have 
corresponded  occaslonaUy  with  you  and  with 
Dick  Salant,  often  after  our  mutual  friend, 
Kenneth  Olddens  and  I  have  discussed  some 
phase  of  the  then  current  socio-eoonomlc 
and/or  political  climate. 

Several  questions  have  stirfaced  in  my 
thinking  recently  and  I  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative of  your  views: 

(1)  Why  la  It  proper  for  officials  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to  refuse  the 
Congress  of  tbe  United  States  the  right  to 
examine  documents  and  papers  relating  to 
certain  of  its  activities,  while  oonc\irrently 
taking  the  position  that  reaponslble  Oov- 
emment  officials  do  not  have  the  right  to 
protect  tbe  National  interest  in  the  same 
manner  when  they  feel  that  disclosure  Is 
detrimental  to  the  National  welfare  and/ 
or  safety. 

(3)  Is  It  good  news  reporting  to  concen- 
trate on  one  topic  for  days,  weeks  or  even 
months,  when  this  selective  process  hides 
from  the  public  quantities  ot  "other"  news 
which  is  censored  by  omission  In  tbe  name 
of  time  limitation? 

(3)  Does  not  the  public  interest  deserve 
a  documentary,  the  purpose  of  which  would 
be  to  compare  the  USA  to  Its  neighbors  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  Western  Europe, 
to  Eastern  Europe,  to  Asia  and  to  all  of 
Africa?  Such  an  unbiased  documentary  done 
in  depth  and  comparing  the  political  and 
human  freedom  avaUable  to  the  average 
citizen  of  the  USA.  the  living  standards  of 
those  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  tbe  eco- 
nomic ladder,  and  the  protected  rights  of 
the  minorities  within  the  Society,  would 
be  an  education  to  millions.  The  fact  that 
the  documentary  would  put  our  Nation  in  a 
favorable  light,  which  It  certainly  would,  will 
be  beneflclal  to  the  cltlxenry  of  the  USA, 
and  to  aU  of  the  World.  (The  greatest  Na- 
tion the  World  has  ever  produced  being  con- 
stantly put  In  the  character  of  the  vUlaln 
baa  become  a  serious  threat  to  stability  at 
home  and  to  our  image  abroad). 
Tours  very  truly. 

SAanm.  Baowir. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OP  OUR 
INDEPE^TOENCE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
politicians  talk  about  the  need  for  re- 
ordering national  priorities,  it  generally 
means  that  they  think  top  billing  should 
be  given  to  their  pet  program  for  cur- 
ing the  problems  of  our  Nation. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation 
there  has  been  one  national  priority  that 
ranks  above  all  else — the  preservation  of 
our  independence.  In  other  words,  na- 
tional defense  necessarily  1ms  been  the 
overriding  concern  of  our  Government. 

Unless  our  Government  is  strong  and 
free,  it  cannot  possibly  guarantee  free- 
dom for  our  people  or  for  the  peoples  of 
other  democratic  nations  that  look  to 
the  United  States  for  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  the  editor  which  was  published 
in  the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  Jime  28,  1971. 
It  was  written  by  Burdette  A.  Johnson, 
of  Phoenix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

F'REKDOM   WEIX   WoBTK   BEINC   MuJTARILT 

Stronc 
To  the  Editor  o/  The  Gazette: 

To  defend  and  secure  our  beloved  home- 
land, in  the  present-day  conflicts  of  resisting 
the  encroachment  of  our  internal  emd  ex- 
ternal enemies,  ts  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  grace  of  Qod,  our  nation,  through 
the  efforts  of  our  forefathers  and  their  de- 
scendants, was  born,  grew  and  prospered  be- 
yond the  expectations  of  other  countries,  and 
became  known  as  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave."  Because  of  these 
divine  blessings,  it  was  tbe  envy  of  all  those 
who,  on  the  surface,  at  times,  appeared  to  be 
friendly,  but  had  ulterior  motives  regarding 
the  United  States. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  defense  and 
security  of  our  homeland,  spiritually,  re- 
sourcefully and  at  fteak  efficiency  militarily, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  sovereign  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people. 

Maintenance  of  a  strong  military  defense 
system,  prepared  to  meet  any  element  of  sur- 
prise used  by  our  enemies,  is  a  matter  of 
our  own  desire,  depending  on  the  value  we 
place  upon  the  privilege  of  being  a  "free 
people." 

Charles  Cotesworth  Plnckney  in  1797  de- 
clared: "Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute." 

Webster  defines  tribute:  Any  forced  pay- 
ment. 

Our  realistic  and  possible  future  tribute: 
Enslavement  of  our  nation,  with  Its  cor- 
responding loss  of  religious  freedom  and 
speech,  plus  absolute  control  of  the  press. 
In  exchange  for  a  lack  of  preparedness,  and 
the  desire  for  "peace  at  any  price." 

Before  World  War  II,  NevlUe  Chamberlain, 
the  Briton,  attempted  to  appease  Hitler,  but 
failed.  Unexpectedly,  with  great  speed,  the 
Nazi  blitzkrieg  was  set  in  motion. 

Despite  so-called  arms-reduction  meetings, 
the  present  buildup  pattern  Is  similar — dif- 
ferent identifying  names,  varied  approaches 
(however,  a  leopard  doesn't  change  his  spots) . 
the  same  goal,  namely  conquest  and  undis- 
puted power. 

Are  the  current,  somewhat  friendly  atti- 
tudes of  our  enemies  their  "Trojan  horse," 
to  lull  us  to  sleep? 

Almighty  God  stresses  the  value  of  pre- 
paredness thus: 

"Bui  know  this,  that  if  the  goodman  of 


the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the 
thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched, 
and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be 
broken  up."  Matthew  24:  43. 

Btthdettx  a.  Johnson. 


STATEMENT  ON  VOTE  TO  OVER- 
RIDE PRESIDENTS  VETO  OP 
8.  575 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time,  now,  we  have  been  getting  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  from  the  administration  about 
the  problems  of  pollution,  jobs,  and  the 
economy.  My  vote  to  override  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  represents  my  feeling  that 
what  we  need  right  now  is  less  talk  and 
more  action  regarding  these  problems. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  two- 
fold: To  provide  badly  needed  facilities 
at  the  community  level  and  at  the  same 
time  to  boost  employment  and  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  is  not  make-work  legislation;  it 
would  meet  the  needs  of  local  citizens, 
providing  for  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 
Right  now,  there  is  a  backlog  of  requests 
from  communities  for  help  to  build  over 
6,000  waste  treatment  plants,  water  and 
sewage  facilities,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  public  health  centers. 

My  vote  recognized  that  the  need  for 
these  projects  is  now.  the  need  to  deal 
with  unemployment  is  now,  and  the  need 
for  help  with  the  economy  is  now. 


"INDOCHINA:  DISENGAGING" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  issue  of  the  magazine.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, contains  a  most  interesting  article 
by  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  entitled 
"Indochina:  Disengaging."  As  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  know.  General 
Ridgway  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in 
1953-55:  Supreme  Commander  for  Allied 
Powers  Europe,  1952-3;  Commander  in 
Chief  Par  East  Command.  1951-2;  and 
Commanding  General  Eighth  Army, 
Korea,  1950. 

Perhaps  a  brief  summary  of  this  per- 
ceptive article  will  stimulate  others  to 
read  it  in  its  entirety. 

General  Ridgway  begins  by  referring 
to  the  two  kinds  of  statements  now 
emanating  from  authoritative  govern- 
mental sources — those  assuring  us  that 
we  are  "winding  down  the  war"  and  that 
"our  involvement  is  nearing  its  end"  and 
those,  emanating  from  equally  authori- 
tative sources,  stating  that  "American 
forces  win  remain  in  South  Vietnam 
until  all  U.S.  prisoners  are  released,  and 
imtil  the  present  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  'at  least  a  reasonable  chance 
to  survive'  on  its  own."  General  Ridgway 
observes  that  "in  the  light  of  our  an- 
nounced intention  that  residual  forces, 
including  but  not  limited  to  American 
airpower,  wUl  remain"  in  Vietnam  until 
an  agreement  to  terminate  the  war  is 
reached  and  captives  released,  it  is  dif- 
ficult "to  reconcile  these  statements  with 
the  promise  that  the  war  is  nearing  its 
end."  General  Ridgway,  himself,  con- 
cludes that  as  long  as  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
remain  on  the  mainland  of  South  Viet- 
nam they  will  be  attacked  and  will  coun- 
terattack and  that,  as  a  result,  "the  war 
will  drag  on,  not  end." 


General  Ridgway  then  passes  on  to  a 
review  of  the  steps  leading  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  the  major  policy 
decisions  taken  and  the  numerous  defini- 
tions of  our  objectives.  He  tells  the  storj- 
of  the  meeting  of  a  group  of  men,  of 
wliich  he  was  a  member,  with  President 
Johnson  in  March  1968,  and  reproduces, 
for  the  first  time,  the  memorandum  he 
read  aloud  to  the  group  in  which  he  gave 
his  judgment  that  "within  a  maximum  of 
2  years"  we  could  supply  the  necessary 
weapons  and  training  to  enable  South 
Vietnam  to  maintain  "its  political  inde- 
pendence on  its  own"  if  the  necessary- 
leadership  and  determination  at  the  top 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
was  present.  He  then  comments  on  the 
points  in  his  memorandum  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  developments,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  states  that  he  believes  that 
it  is  "at  least  conceivable"  that  an  offer 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  in  which  we 
would  agree  "to  the  complete  withdrawal 
from  the  mainland  of  all  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  by  a  stated  date  in  re- 
turn for  the  release  unharmed  of  ever>' 
captive  American  now  held"  would  be 
accepted. 

General  Ridgway  ends  his  article  by 
trying  to  point  out  some  lessons  which 
he  believes  "stand  out  in  the  series  of 
faulty  judgments  by  our  Federal  au- 
thorities for  which  they,  as  well  as  we 
who  put  them  in  office,  are  responsible." 
He  writes : 

Tot  the  present,  I  beUeve,  we  should  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  those  civilian  au- 
thorities pKissessed  of  the  fullest  informa- 
tion, as  reflected  in  the  President's  current 
decisions. 

But  he  then  goes  on  to  say  that  by  the 
phrase  "for  the  present"  he  intends  "to 
mean  for  a  very  limited  time,  say  no  more 
than  another  6  to  9  months."  General 
Ridgway  concludes: 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  regardless  of  de- 
velopments ...  we  should  proceed  with  our 
phaiedown  forthwith  and  carry  it  through 
expeditiously  to  completion — that  is,  until 
all  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air 
Force  personnel,  except  Embassy  guards,  are 
out  of  Vietnam,  continuing  by  every  rea- 
sonable means  to  bring  about  tbe  release  of 
captive  personnel  in  hostile  hands  until  that 
goal  has  been  attained. 

Without  further  comment,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
article  by  General  Ridgway  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Indochina:  Disengaging 
(By  Oen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway) 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  lasted  longer  than 
any  armed  conflict  outside  our  borders  In 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  nearly 
two  centuries  of  our  Independent  existence, 
and  disengagement  and  complete  withdraw- 
al are  stlU  a  question  mark.  The  conflict  has 
engendered  divided  opinions,  manifested  in 
bitter  and  potentially  dangerous  confronta- 
tions among  our  people,  and  we  still  are 
uncertain  what  it  was  we  sought  and  why. 
where  we  should  now  proceed,  and  what 
courses  of  action  would  heart  serve  our  na- 
tional  Interests. 

Out  of  the  ever-changing  verbal  explana- 
tions of  purpose,  boaarts  of  sucoenecc  at- 
tained, and  Justification  for  our  actions 
which    for    more   than    a   decade    now   have 
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CDUUMrted  fracn  authorltetlTe  goTcnuneittkl 
aouroM,  we  are  ciurently  MBured  Uiat  w« 
•re  "winding  down  the  ww,"  th«t  our  In- 
▼olvenMDt  U  nearlng  Its  end,  that  there  is 
a  plan  to  aooomirtlab  tbls,  and  that  that 
plan  wUl  be  carried  out.  We  are  even  aastuvd 
that  no  further  explanation  of  the  word 
"end"  U  needed. 

Concurrently  come  othn  quite  different 
■tatementa  from  equally  authorltaUve 
sources  thai  American  forces  will  remain  In 
South  Vietnam  until  all  UjB.  prisoners  are 
released,  and  tmtu  the  present  goTemment 
of  South  Vietnam  haa  "at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survire"  on  ita  own. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  war  can  be  ended 
uzUeai  aJJ  participants  agree  to  terminate 
it.  And  In  the  light  of  our  announced  Inten- 
tion that  resldiial  forces,  including  but  not 
limited  to  American  alrpow<er,  wUl  lemaln 
unUl  such  agreement  is  reached  and  captlvee 
are  released.  It  U  still  more  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile these  statements  with  the  promise 
that  the  war  Is  nearlng  Its  end. 

For  my  part  I  most  coodude  that  so  long 
as  U.S.  armed  foroas  remain  on  the  mainland 
of  South  Vietnam,  that  so  kmg  as  we  iwtaln 
a  residual  force  there,  if  only  to  provide 
logistical  support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  (ARVN).  our  men  will  be  mortared, 
shelled  or  otherwise  attacked:  and  that  so 
long  as  they  are  attacked  they  will  ooimter- 
attack  with  fire  and  movement,  and  the  war 
will  drag  on,  not  end. 

If  this  be  true — and  I  perceive  nothing  m 
the  record  of  North  Vietnam  and  Vletcong 
announced  Intentions  and  proven  determina- 
tion to  refute  it — then  we  should.  I  think, 
review  again  the  whole  record  ot  our 
involvement. 

With  no  thought  of  faultfinding  or  of  seek- 
ing scapegoaU.  and  uninfluenced  by  partisan 
political  moitives  or  speclsJ  Interests,  we 
should  seek  answers  to  such  questions  as: 
What  were  the  basic  purposes  behind  our 
major  poUcy  decisions?  What  did  we  seek  to 
accomplish?  Were  these  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives clearly  in  our  vlUl  Interests?  What 
have  we  actually  accomplished  to  date? 
What  can  we  expect  to  accomplish?  What 
courses  of  action  wUl  best  serve  our 
interests? 

In  the  course  of  this  reexamination  we 
may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  decisions 
were  Justified,  that  our  vlUl  interests  were 
as  stake  and  were  best  served  under  the  de- 
batable thesis  of  the  "domino  theory," 
which  continues  to  be  of  doubtful  worth  and 
which  many  persons  have  never  accepted  as 
a  validating  JusUflcaU.  i  for  our  poUcy  de- 
cisions. Some  day  history  may  throw  light 
on  these  Issues,  but  It  Is  unlikely  that  it  will 
ever  be  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
our  decisions  were  either  right  or  wrong. 

So  It  serves  no  useful  piirpose  to  label  all 
those  decUlons  as  mistakes,  however  loud  the 
voices  of  those  who  do  so.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  decisions  were  made  in  good  faith  in 
accordance  with  our  constitutional  proce- 
dures by  dvUlan  authority.  They  were  kmg 
supported  by  a  clear  majority  of  our  people, 
and  the  responsibility  for  them  is  naUonal. 
Now  the  cold  inescapable  fact  Is  that  the 
decisions  having  been  made,  we  must  live 
with  the  results  and  choose  such  courses  of 
action  aa  will  best  serve  our  interests  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Baarson,  once  crlticiaed  for  Inconsistency 
Is  said  to  have  aakad.  "Must  I  always  drag 
the  dMMl  body  of  eonslstency  after  me?"  Must 
we?  Can  we  not  manfully  bury  this  dead  body 
of  Vietnam  and  decide  now  that  we  will  not 
permit  it  to  oootlnue  any  longer  to  poteoD 
the  atr,  as  it  is  doing;  to  delay  rectlfloatlon 
of  acknowledged  domestic  eoodltlons  which 
cry  for  action,  as  It  is  dotng:  and  to  adjust  to 
major  changes  in  the  world  sltuaUon,  when 
much  graver  potential  dangers  elsewhere 
loom  ominoosly  on  the  bortaons  of  the  free 
woMT 


To  review  the  steps  leading  to  our  invcrtve- 
ment,  let  us  start  at  the  beginning,  socne- 
tlme  prior  to  V-E  Day  and  with  World  War 
n  still  In  progress. 

n 

President  Roosevelt  had  made  known  his 
position  with  req>ect  to  the  future  of  Indo- 
china: Prance  must  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
establish her  former  colonial  power  there.  In 
his  view  China  would  eventually  extend  some 
degree  of  contzol  over  the  area,  as  It  had 
done  for  prolonged  periods  in  the  past. 

Ttien,  following  Roosevelt's  death,  policy- 
makers in  Washington  either  lost  sight  at 
that  decision,  or  regarded  it  as  no  longer 
valid.  France's  support  was  deemed  neces- 
sary In  other  regions  of  major  concern  to  us, 
and  gradually,  beginning  with  financial  as- 
sistance, we  moved  to  a  role  of  supporting 
French  efforts  to  restore  their  prior  position 
In  the  Indochina  peninsula.  It  is  here  neces- 
sary only  to  adumbrate  the  successive  steps 
taken  along  the  tortuous  path  we  choee.  All 
are  matters  of  historical  record,  amply 
publicized. 

Theee  successive  steps  were,  in  general: 
the  forging  of  a  network  of  mutual  security 
treaties,  Including  the  South-East  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) ,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  containing  communism.  Including 
communist  Chinese  territorial  expansion; 
President  Eisenhower's  refusal  to  yield  to 
the  powerful  urging  of  others  to  Intervene 
with  U.S.  armed  force,  accomptuiled  by  his 
offer  to  President  Diem  after  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  "to  asslM  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  developing  and  maintaining 
a  strong,  viable  state;  '  Elsenhower's  refusal 
to  agree  to  general  elections  In  Vietnam  in 
1956  as  promised  by  the  signatories  to  the 
Geneva  Convention;  our  gradual  takeover 
from  the  French  of  the  military  assistance 
program  in  training  South  Vietnamese  forces 
until  the  number  of  our  military  advisers  In 
President  Kennedy's  Administration  ex- 
ceeded 16.000;  the  1964  Incident  of  the  two 
\!S.  destroyers  Turner  Joy  and  Maddox,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congressional  Wank  check, 
drawn  In  favor  of  the  Executive,  to  take 
whatever  measures  it  saw  fit;  and,  finally, 
the  Introductkm  of  UjS.  combat  ground 
forces  and  their  subsequent  reinforcement, 
untu  by  1968-60  their  total  exceeded  half  a 
million. 

Parenthetically,  It  should  be  here  noted 
by  those  who  fault  our  military  leaders  for 
getting  us  Into  Vietnam  and  for  their  In- 
ability either  to  achieve  a  military  solution 
or  to  extricate  us.  that  each  and  every  one 
of  these  p>ollcy  decisions  was  made,  not  by 
the  military,  but  by  duly  elected  or  law- 
fully appointed  civilian  authorities.  In  the 
single  case  ten  years  e«u-ller  where  we  might 
have  become  embroiled  vrtth  airpower  (ta- 
cludlng  the  use  of  the  A-bomb  to  raise  the 
eeige  of  Dien  Bien  Phu)  and  ground  com- 
bat units,  had  the  personal  urging  of  the 
Influential  views  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  that  time  been  ap- 
proved, it  was  civilian  authority  in  the  per- 
son of  President  Elsenhower  which,  to  his 
everlasting  credit,  aborted  that  proposed  In- 
tervention. 

Those  were  the  major  poUoy  decisions. 
Their  authors  and  the  date*  when  they 
were  made  are  well  known  and  need  no  repeti- 
tion; but  ws  do  need.  I  think,  to  review  the 
rea«onlng  announced  at  or  shortly  after  each 
decision  was  taken. 

Nimierous  definitions  of  our  objectives  Is- 
suing from  authoritative  sources  and  from 
Individuals  both  in  and  out  of  government 
Included:  to  oontain  communism;  to  halt 
■gm—shiii;  to  prove  to  communist  leaden 
that  aggression  cannot  be  made  to  pay;  to 
sun»ort  "tha  right  of  a  people  to  choose  their 
own  govanunent;"  to  help  the  South  Vlat- 
nsmeae  reallae  their  desire  "to  live  in  the 
way  th«y  prefer,.'*  to  assist  a  helpless  people 
"to  adTanoe  toward  economic  prosperity  and 


social  advancement."  I  used  theee  phrases  as 
long  ago  as  1966  in  an  article  in  Look. 

When  these  wore  thin,  as  they  did,  we 
turned  to  broader  generalities:  our  vital  in- 
terests were  at  stake — Just  what  Interests  and 
how  was  not  ^>elled  out.  We  were  a  Pacific 
power,  which  no  one  In  his  right  senses  would 
deny.  We  were  a  world  power,  an  obvious 
truth  even  to  children.  And  our  natlonaj  se- 
curity was  threatened,  which  strained  the 
credulity  of  the  most  naive  believer. 

These  stated  objectives  were  theoretically 
noble,  realistically  disingenuous  and  prag- 
matically fallacious.  Had  we  really  believed 
m  the  prmclples  which  this  rhetoric  pro- 
claimed, would  we  not  have  taken  up  arms 
for  the  Hungarian  people  in  1B667  And  for 
the  Czechoslovaks  In  1968?  And  If  our  na- 
tional security  was  Indeed  threatened  and 
a  vital  Interest  was  at  stake,  would  not  our 
people  have  wholeheartedly  supported  this 
war  as  they  did  when  the  designs  of  Imperial 
Germany  became  clear  In  1917,  and  as  they 
did  even  more  resoundingly  when  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  militarists  made 
their  bid  for  world  conquest? 

m 

Now.  a  decade  later,  these  objectives  have 
been  condensed.  Our  government  states 
that  we  have  but  two  objectives:  to  secure 
the  release  of  our  prisoners  In  hostile  hands, 
and  to  provide  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance  to  survive" 
without  our  continued  armed  support. 

Still  we  cling,  apparently,  to  the  concept 
that  our  will  can  be  Imposed  on  our  oppo- 
nents by  force,  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of 
force.  But  we  have  concluded.  It  would  seem, 
that  Western,  and  particularly  American  In- 
born Impatience  is  no  match  for  Oriental 
patience;  we  do  not  Intend  "to  stay  the 
course."  as  we  so  often  bragged  we  would: 
we  are  not  going  "to  bring  home  the  coon- 
skin  and  nail  It  on  the  wall;"  and  we  will 
not  continue  combat  operations  in  Indo- 
china "however  long  that  may  take." 

When  President  Johnson  faced  up  to  his 
crisis  of  conscience  in  March  1968,  he  decided 
to  assemble  a  group  of  men.  only  one  of  whom 
was  then  active  In  government  and  whose  col- 
lective exjjerlence  covered  the  whole  spectrum 
of  our  foreign  entanglements  of  recent  years 
With  the  Secretary  of  State  presiding,  the 
group  was  extensively  briefed  on  the  exist- 
ing situation,  based  on  the  best  available 
evaluated  intelligence  on  enemy  capabilities 
and  Intentions  and  on  the  forecasts  of  our 
Intended  operations  and  their  anticipated  re- 
sults. Each  Individual  was  Invited  to  express 
his  views.  Each  did  so  with  utmost  frank- 
ness. 

The  substance  of  most  of  those  views  is  a 
matter  of  record,  though  I  think  my  own. 
presented  first  in  writing  and  then  read  aloud 
before  the  entire  group,  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. At  the  final  session,  with  the  Presi- 
dent present,  one  of  the  group,  acting  as  rap- 
porteur, briefed  the  President  orally  on  the 
substance  of  the  view  of  each  of  the  others. 

I  now  present  my  views,  precisely  as  then 
stated,  not  to  claim  any  slightest  personal 
credit  or  to  shrink  from  criticism.  Perhaps, 
as  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  Involve- 
ment Is  finally  unfcdded,  these  views  will 
prove  to  have  been  faulty,  as  have  the  views 
of  so  many  others.  But  whether  faulty  or 
not,  the  present  course  we  have  followed  for 
the  past  two  years  coincides  very  closely  with 
those  views.  For  that  reason  the  statement  of 
them  here  may  make  some  little  incremental 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  present  situation  aa  it  is  slowly  evolving. 

The  following  was  the  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  my  hotel  room  following  the  brief- 
ings we  received  on  the  evening  of  March  afi, 
1B68.  I  read  it  aloud  toward  the  ooncluaton 
of  the  rather  lengthy  meeting  of  the  entire 
group  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day, 
March  36. 
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Randok  Thoughts  on  VirrNAM 

March  26. 1968. 

(1)  The  prime  objective  we  seek.  is.  I  as- 
sume, the  development  of  a  viable,  friendly 
government  In  South  Vietnam  capable  of 
maintaining  its  political  independence  on 
its  own. 

(3)  The  sine  qua  non  for  that  is  a  defense 
establishment  capable  of  ^tefendlng  that 
political  independence. 

(3)  The  essentials  for  creating  such  a  de- 
fense establishment  are  leadership,  weapons 
and  training,  and  In  that  order  of  Impor- 
tance, for  without  leadership  from  the  top 
down  the  other  two  factors  will  be  nullified. 

(4)  It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  our  political 
and  military  leaders  on  the  ground  In  Viet- 
nam, and  to  some  extent  here  In  Washing- 
ton, that  Vietnamese  leadership  can  be  de- 
veloped. If  so,  the  supply  of  weapons  and 
attainment  of  adequate  training  levels  within 
a  reasonably  short  time  would  present  no 
Insuperable  problems  for  us. 

(5)  Given  the  leadership  and  determina- 
tion at  top  South  Vietnamese  Government 
levels,  then  within  a  maximum  of  two  years 
we  could  supply  the  weapons  and  Insure  the 
training. 

(6)  The  foregoing  might  require  some 
modest  augmentation  of  U.S.  ground  forces 
to  man  the  training  establishment  which 
we   would   have  to  organize  and   supervise. 

(7)  Beyond  that,  I  would  be  opposed  to 
further  U.S.  troop  increases. 

1 8)  Perhaps  the  serving  of  notice  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  that  we  will 
give  It  a  maximum  of  two  years  to  accom- 
plish this,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  begin 
a  pbasedown  of  our  forces,  would  serve  as 
an  adequate  stimulus. 

M.  B.  RmcwAT. 
rv 

I  wish  now  to  comment  on  the  foregoing. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  developments. 

First,  until  some  time  subsequent  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  historic  announcement  of 
March  31,  1968— and  just  when  the  change 
occurred  I  do  not  know — U.S.  forces  con- 
tinued to  bear  an  overwhelming  share  of 
the  burden  of  combat,  and  no  major  effort 
was  undertaken  to  equip  and  train  ARVN 
units  for  eventual  takeover  of  responsibility. 

In  Korea  such  an  effort  was  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  date  that  the  level  of  combat 
permitted  us  to  withdraw  Korean  Army 
(ROK)  divisions  from  the  forward  zone  and 
put  them  through  a  rigorous  training  cycle 
under  expert  U.S.  Instructors  from  the  squad 
to  the  division  level.  The  training  program 
then  set  up  under  General  Van  Fleet's  direct 
supervision  was  of  the  same  high  caliber  as 
we  had  long  employed  with  our  own  troops 
at  home,  and  the  benefits  were  quickly  and 
strikingly  demonstrated  In  battle.  Prom  then 
on  the  ROK  Army  steadily  Improved  and  to- 
day It  Is  of  high  professional  competence — an 
army  of  which  Its  people  should  be  and  are 
proud,  as  we  who  trained  it  are. 

A  further  reason  for  the  success  In  Korea. 
when  I  had  both  the  U.S.  Eighth  Army 
and  the  ROK  Army  under  my  command  au- 
thority, was  that  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  strong-willed,  courageous  and  determined 
foe  of  communism  in  the  President,  Syngman 
Rhee  Working  always  with  our  splendid, 
forceful  and  courageous  Ambassador,  John 
Mucclo,  I  obtained  Rhee's  full  support  in 
every  measxu^  affecting  his  army  leaders  and 
the  civilian  populace  which  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  request  during  those  dark  days  of 
December  1960  and  the  succeeding  three 
months  when  the  changeover  from  a  dls- 
•splrlted  shaken  force  to  a  superb,  confident, 
offenslve-mlnded,  well-trained  combined 
force  of  Eighth  Army  and  ROK  Army  was  be- 
ing made. 

Second,  the  leadership  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  wrote  the  above  memorandum  had  to  be- 
gin  with   the   South   Vietnamese   President. 


Only  if  there  was  a  sufficiently  strong  and 
determined  man  in  that  office,  could  there  be 
any  hc^e,  in  my  view,  of  Indoctrinating  his 
top  army  and  air  force  commanders  and  hold- 
ing their  support  behind  the  government, 
and  of  securing  the  political  support  of  the 
various  sects  and  groupings  whose  activities 
and  ambitions  had  long  militated  against 
strong  centralized  authority. 

Third,  what  then— March  1968 — consti- 
tuted "a  reasonably  short  time"  (the  phrase 
used  in  paragraph  4  above)  within  which 
the  ARVN  could  attain  adequate  training 
levels,  coxild  be  no  more  than  an  estimate. 
In  fact.  In  amplifying  my  comments  before 
the  group  at  that  time.  I  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  precise  or  sacrosanct 
about  the  "two  years"  which  I  had  suggested 
as  probably  being  sufficient.  If  three  or  four 
years  proved  necessary.  I  said,  that  could  be 
accepted,  provided  progress  appeared  ade- 
quate and  determination  remained  un- 
shaken, as  judged  primarily  by  our  thor- 
oughly competent  professional  military 
leaders  on  the  ground. 

Fourth  and  finally,  whether  the  wise 
course  at  that  time  was  to  inform  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  of  our  plan.  If 
such  a  plan  were  adopted,  and  If  adopted 
to  convey  this  Information  to  the  South 
Vietnam  government  publicly,  or  to  the 
Head  of  State  privately,  were  decisions  for 
our  civilian  authorities,  not  for  our  military 
leaders. 

Now.  In  May  1971,  only  three  years  later, 
we  appear  to  be  far  along  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  Just  such  an  objective  as  that  plan 
contemplated,  with  one  disquieting  excep- 
tion. The  disquieting  factor  to  me  is  the 
openly  expressed  threat  of  the  use  of  force 
In  an  attempt  to  compel  release  of  captive 
U.S.  personnel.  The  recovery  of  these  men 
demands  and  deserves,  of  course,  unceasing 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  government.  We 
owe  them  and  their  families  and  kin  no 
less,  and  no  leas  can  serve  the  nation's 
honor.  But  whether  stepped-up  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  targets.  Including  population 
centers,  will  accomplish  that  result  Is  open 
to  serious  question. 

There  Is  further  uncertainty  In  our  pres- 
ent course  which  gravely  concerns  many  of 
our  people.  How  can  we  reconcile  retention 
of  a  "residual  force,"  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  speaks,  with  "complete  with- 
drawal" to  which  the  President  Is  publicly 
committed?  And  does  "complete  with- 
drawal" mean  exactly  that — the  removal  of 
all  ground,  naval  and  air  forces?  There  are 
solid  reasons.  I  believe,  for  not  announcing 
a  date  by  which  withdrawal  wUl  be  com- 
plete. If  Indeed  a  date  has  been  fixed.  There 
Is  an  Immense  amount  of  equipment  and 
supplies  In  South  Vietnam,  and  we  should 
draw  down  as  much  as  we  can  to  restore  our 
inventories  at  home  with  consequent  sub- 
stantial dollar  savings.  There  Is  also  the  pos- 
sibility that  secret  diplomatic  moves  may 
now  as  I  write,  early  in  May,  be  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  If  so,  any  publicity  at  this  time 
might  wreck  any  hopes  there  may  be  of  a 
successful  outcome. 

The  prisoner  question  Is  a  torturing  one. 
which  should  be  examined  from  every  angle, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  Is  being  done  constantly. 
It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  an  offer  to  Ha- 
noi, made  under  the  tightest  possible  cloak 
of  secrecy,  that  we  would  agree  to  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  the  mainland  of  all 
U.S.  armed  forces  personnel  by  a  stated  date. 
In  return  for  the  release  unharmed  of  every 
captive  American  now  held,  would  be  ac- 
cepted. This  need  not  cause  any  change  in 
the  current  level  and  character  of  our  op- 
erations while  awaiting  a  resp>onse.  Even  If 
accepted,  it  could  well  be  that  communist 
duplicity  would  seek  to  blackmaU  us  into 
other  concessions  by  withholding  some  or  all 
captives  until  their  demands  were  met;  but 
we  know  enough  of  communist  negotiating 


practices  and  should  be  able  to  enlist  suf- 
ficient support  from  other  governments  to 
circumvent  such  tactics. 

If  this  obstacle  can  be  surmounted,  then 
the  complete  withdrawal  promised,  the  re- 
moval of  every  U.S.  uniform  from  the  main- 
land of  Vietnam,  except  Embassy  guards. 
will  indeed  be  in  sight,  and  our  government 
will  have  extricated  us  on  acceptable  terms, 
as  It  is  certainly  aiming  to  do. 

V 

liet  me  conclude  by  trying  to  point  out 
some  lessons  which  to  me  stand  out  In  the 
series  of  faulty  Judgments  by  our  federal 
authorities  for  which  they,  as  well  as  we  who 
put  them  In  office,  are  responsible. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations,  each  and 
every  one  of  our  major  political  objectives 
should  be  seen  to  lie  clearly  within  the  zone 
of  our  vital  national  Interests. 

In  each  case  the  military  objectives  should 
be  In  conformity  with  and  subordinate  to 
the  political  objective. 

Vietnam  was.  In  my  opinion,  a  case  whl<^ 
violated  both  these  prescriptions.  The  stated 
political  objectives  were  numerous,  tenuous 
and  by  no  means  clearly  within  the  zone  of 
our  vital  Interests,  while  the  military  objec- 
tives were  not  subordinate  to  the  political 
but  at  one  stage,  at  least,  rather  tended  to 
dictate  the  political  objectives. 

It  should  not  have  taken  great  vision  to 
perceive  that  a  mountainous.  Jungled  area 
such  as  Vietnam,  devoid  of  the  territorial 
and  electrical  communications  essential  for 
the  operations  of  a  modem  army,  and  with 
a  population  bitterly  divided  and  In  large 
part  existing  under  near-prlmltlve  condi- 
tions, would  be  a  morass  Into  which  we 
could  endlessly  and  futUely  pour  our  human 
and  material  resources;  that  you  cannot 
kill  am  idea  with  bullet  and  bomb;  that  no 
truly  vital  U.S.  Interest  was  present  to 
threaten  our  national  seciu'lty;  and  that 
commitment  to  a  major  effort  there  was  a 
monumental  blunder  (now  hopefully  in 
process  of  correction ) .  when  In  other  ar«as 
of  the  world  challenges  to  our  unquestioned 
vital  Interests  could  quickly  develop. 

As  far  as  hindsight  can  reveal  I  doubt 
that  those  in  authority  in  our  government 
who  took  us  into  Vietnam  perceived  where 
we  would  end  up  once  we  decided  to  commit 
armed  forces.  It  should  be  clear  now  that 
neither  partisan  political  influences  nor 
chauvinistic  clamor,  to  which  segments  of 
our  society  not  Infrequently  give  voice, 
should  be  allowed  to  sway  those  responsible 
for  major  decisions  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  above  all  for  those  decisions  which 
involve  resort  to  the  use  of  armed  force. 

For  the  present.  I  believe  we  should  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  those  civilian  authori- 
ties possessed  of  the  fullest  Information,  as 
reflected  in  the  President's  current  decisions. 
The  two  prime  elements  In  those  decisions 
are  the  timing  to  complete  our  withdrawal, 
and  insistence  on  continued  efforts  to  recover 
our  prisoners.  Both  are  questions  of  judg- 
ment. 

I  use  the  phrase  "for  the  present."  I  in- 
tend it  to  mean  for  a  very  limited  time,  say 
no  more  than  another  six  to  nine  months. 
By  that  time  the  ARVN  will  have  had  ample 
time  to  attain  adequate  training  levels,  if  It 
Is  ever  going  to  do  so.  and  we  will  have  had 
time  to  supply  all  necessary  equipment. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  regardless  of  de- 
velopments, but  sooner  if  visible  progress  has 
been  made  toward  meeting  both  of  the  con- 
ditions stated  by  the  President.  I  believe  we 
should  proceed  with  our  phasedown  forth- 
with and  carry  it  through  expeditiously  to 
completion — that  Is,  until  all  U.S.  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  person- 
nel, except  Embassy  guards,  are  out  of  Viet- 
nam, continuing  by  every  reasonable  means 
to  bring  about  the  release  of  captive  person- 
nel In  hostile  hands  until  that  goal  has  been 
attained. 
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IMPROVED  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  marvel 
at  Monday  morning  quarterback*  who 
consistently  downplay  the  progress 
President  Nixon  has  made  In  bring- 
ing about  economic  stability  with- 
out inflation.  Tlie  near -hysterical  rant- 
ings  we  have  heard  in  recent  days  from 
those  who  were  so  intimately  involved  in 
creating  the  economic  crisis  left  in  the 
lap  for  President  Nixon  when  he  took 
ofiBce  are  ill  advised  and  misleading. 

When  President  Nixon  entered  the 
White  House,  he  was  faced  with  two 
critical  economic  problems.  One.  he  had 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation  which 
was  swallowing  up  the  income  of  fami- 
lies, retirees,  cities,  and  the  poor.  Two, 
he  had  to  manage  the  switch  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  without 
causing  massive  unemployment. 

By  itself,  each  of  these  tasks  was  mon- 
umental. Decreases  in  military  spending 
and  troop  levels  have  caused  1.2  million 
to  become  unemployed  since  January 
1969.  In  other  words,  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  lost  work  in  the  past 
2  years  became  imemployed  directly  be- 
cause of  decreases  in  defense  spending. 

At  the  same  time,  inflation  had  to 
be  reduced.  Foreign  governments  were 
doubting  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 
Many  at  home — particularly  older  peo- 
ple on  pensions — were  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  pay  their  debts.  The 
problem  was  that  history  has  recorded 
no  inflation  which  has  not  required  a 
slowdown  of  the  economy  to  be  reduced. 

President  Nixon  had  to  both  reduce 
inflation  and  manage  the  switch  to  a 
peacetime  economy  without  causing 
massive  unemployment.  To  accomplish 
this,  he  has  had  two  very  large  budget 
deficits  for  the  last  2  years.  This  year's, 
Secretary  Connally  has  informed  us,  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  $18  billion  predicted 
earlier  this  year.  Who  can  doubt  the 
stimulative  effect  of  such  a  budget?  And 
who  could  responsibly  advocate  pend- 
ing much  in  excess  of  that  level? 

The  statistics  show  that  the  spending 
level  President  Nixon  adopted  has  been 
right  on  target.  The  June  unemployment 
rate  recorded  the  largest  single  drop  in 
unemployment  in  20  years — a  drop  from 
6.2  percent  unemployment  to  5.6  percent. 

Now  the  way  seems  clear  to  further 
drops  in  unemployment  over  the  next 
year.  Housing  starts  are  nmning  at  an 
impressive  1.9  million  rate,  the  highest 
of  the  past  several  years.  Retail  sales  are 
running  at  an  excellent  level.  Industrial 
production  Is  up  significantly. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  new  figures  on 
the  economy  will  come  out — new  figures 
on  the  gross  national  product,  personal 
income,  housing  starts,  and  industrial 
production.  I  am  confident  they  wUl 
show,  as  they  have  shown  consistently 
over  the  last  half  year,  that  the  economy 
is  well  on  Its  way  to  complete  recovery 

I  hope  the  news  analysts  and  experts, 
who  have  been  so  vociferous  in  their 
criticisms  of  President  Nixon's  handling 
of  the  economic  ball,  and  who  were  so 
strangely  silent  during  the  creation  of 
this  problem  during  prior  administra- 
tions, win  examine  these  figures  closely. 
I  hope,  instead  of  carping  from  the  side- 
lines,   they    will    use    their    new-found 


knowledge  to  help  President  Nixon  im- 
prove these  figures  without  causing 
either  large-scale  unemployment  or 
heightened  inflation. 

But  if  all  they  have  to  offer  is  more 
of  the  same  impatient  rantings,  I  hope 
they  will  decide  to  remain  silent.  At  the 
present  rate,  history  will  record  the  ec- 
onomic recovery  we  are  now  enjoying 
as  the  most  rapid  in  our  Nation's  history. 

The  President,  I  believe,  has  coura- 
geously resisted  the  politically  tempting 
alternative  of  giving  up  the  Nation's  fight 
against  inflation.  I  urge  him  to  continue 
to  do  so  and  pledge  to  him  my  full 
support. 

DENIAL  OP  EXIT  PERMITS 
BY  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  In  the 
United  States  traditionally  have  guarded 
and  cherished  the  right  of  individuals  to 
travel,  not  only  within  our  country,  but 
to  leave  the  country  if  they  wish.  Inter- 
nationally, the  right  to  leave  any  country 
was  recognized  in  the  International  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  adopted  23 
years  ago  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  right,  unfortunately,  that  is  not 
universally  observed.  Indeed,  we  have 
heard  many  appeals  in  recent  months 
here  in  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  persons 
who  have  not  been  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  I  present  another  such  appeal, 
and  one  which  I  believe  carries  a  special 
force — an  appeal  for  the  release  of  United 
States  citizens,  among  them  former 
residents  of  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  are  unable  to  obtain  Soviet  exit 
permits  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

I  refer  speclflcally  to  men  and  women, 
bom  in  this  country  of  Armenian  parents 
who.  after  World  War  n  took  them  back 
to  their  "homeland"  in  Soviet  Armenia. 
These  children  were  born  and  spent  their 
formative  years  in  America.  For  many 
of  them.  Armenia  was  not  the  "home- 
land." but  an  alien  land  to  which,  as  teen- 
aged  Americans,  they  dutifully  went  with 
their  parents. 

Now.  in  their  mature  years,  many  of 
these  native-bom  American  citizens 
yeam  to  return  to  the  United  States— the 
country  of  their  birth.  But  the  Soviet 
Government.  I  am  Informed,  does  not 
recognize  their  United  States  citizenship. 

In  fairness,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  in  fact  permitted 
a  substantial  number  of  these  American 
Armenians  to  emigrate.  But  many,  who 
have  applied  for  exit  permits,  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  issuance  or  denial  of  exit  permits 
for  these  people  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  purely  capricious  and 
arbitrary— families  are  divided,  and  no 
reason  is  given  for  the  arbitrary  act  that 
can  condemn  these  Americans  to  live 
their  lives  far  from  their  true  "home- 
land" against  their  will. 

The  Soviet  refusal  to  recognize  the 
claims  of  these  people  to  United  States 
citizenship  is  illegal.  But  beyond  that,  the 
capricious  denial  of  emigration  is  a  denial 
of  the  most  elementary  human  rights. 
and  an  affront  to  the  spirit  of  reasonable- 
ness on  which  we  must  hope  to  build  a 
more  secure  world  in  the  future. 


I  believe  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  should  make  strong  and 
urgent  representations  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  these  people.  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
asking  for  a  full  report  on  what  the  State 
Department  is  doing  and  proposes  to  do 
to  assist  these  Americans  to  return  to 
their  native  land. 

I  have  asked  particularly  about  the 
case  of  Mr.  Victor  Derderian.  a  former 
resident  of  Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Apkar  Lefian.  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  granted  per- 
mission to  leave  but  whose  family  so  far 
has  been  unable  to  join  him. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  news- 
paper accounts  recently  of  the  plight  of 
these  U.S.  citizens  in  Soviet  Armenia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of 
June  10.  1971.  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  3.  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Both  of  these  articles 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  kind  of 
enterprising  journalism  which  can  cast 
light  upon  human  tragedy  in  the  shadow 
of  bureaucratic  indifference. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this  appeal 
and  appropriate  action  by  the  executive 
branch  may  persuade  those  with  author- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union  to  remedy  this 
cruel  situation.  I  intend,  on  my  part,  to 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  these  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  return  to  their 
true  homeland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Providence  Looks  Good  Prom  Armenia 
(By  George  Popkln) 

Victor  Derderian  sits  In  his  two-room 
apartment  on  Obyekt  Street  in  Erevan,  cap- 
ital of  modern  Armenia,  and  he  dreams  of 
America  the  Beautiful. 

He  still  can  hear  the  sound  of  childish 
voices  In  a  Smith  Hill  classroom.  "My 
country,  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty, 
of  thee  I  sing." 

He  sees  himself  strolling  down  Smith 
Street  or  Douglas  Avenue  In  Providence 
again.  It  Is  warm  and  he  Is  In  his  shirt- 
sleeves He  Is  having  a  Coke,  that  great  na- 
tional drink,  and  checking  the  baseball 
scores  with  cronies. 

But  he  can't  get  permission  to  leave  for 
"home." 

Mr.  Derderlan's  dilemma  recently  was 
publicized   In   the  national   press. 

Others  may  talk  of  crime  and  disorder,  of 
discrimination  and  alienation.  To  Mr.  Der- 
derian and  others  like  htm,  Rhode  Island  is 
a  lost  paradise. 

His  best  friend,  Ara  M.  Leflan,  made  It 
back  several  years  ago  and  now  lives  In  a 
yellow  ranch  house  next  door  to  the  North 
Providence  High  School  with  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Although  Ara's  younger  brother.  Apkar. 
was  able  to  return  and  now  lives  in  Provi- 
dence, authorities  will  not  permit  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  leave  Armenia  and  Join 
him.  He  Is  a  distraught  man  who  lives  on 
hope. 

These  are  the  stories  of  men  and  women 
of  Armenian  descent  who  Immigrated  to 
the  new  Armenia  and  found  their  roots  in 
this  country  to  be  too  deep  for  happiness 
there. 

In  the  years  Immediately  following  World 
War  II.  thousands  of  Armenian  families, 
which  had  been  scattered  throughout  the 
world  by  unspeakable  persecution,  returned 
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to  what  bad  become  the  Armenian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic. 

A  number  of  Rhode  Islanders  were  among 
those  who  went  back  to  the  homeland  of 
this  ancient  people.  They  often  found 
disappointment  and  a  longing  to  return  to 
America. 

The  young  people — moet  of  them  bom 
here — went  because  of  their  parents'  wlshee. 
The  elders  had  been  captivated  by  the 
thought  of  living  in  an  authentic  Armenian 
culture  in  a  land  so  often  under  an  oppres- 
sor's heel.  Others  hoped  to  locate  relatives 
unheard  from  since  the  massacres  during 
World  War  n. 

Some  were  idealists  who  felt  a  more  Just 
society,  one  baaed  on  a  non-profit  system 
and  brotherhood,  was  being  built.  And  they 
wanted  to  be  part  of  the  rebirth. 

The  disillusion  of  some  of  the  latter  was 
tragic. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Leflan,  for  example,  was 
sentenced  to  15  years  In  Siberia  (during  the 
Stalin  era)  because  he  wanted  to  return  to 
this  country.  He  eventually  managed  to 
reach  the  United  States,  a  broken  man.  in 
time  to  die. 

Mr.  Leflan  wanted  It  understood  that  great 
physical  progress  has  been  made  In  Armenia 
since  World  War  n.  It  Is  a  way  of  life,  how- 
ever, he  said,  which  anyone  who  grew  up 
here  Is  not  likely  to  find  congenial. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeSan  spoke  of  their  ex- 
periences (they  met  in  Armenia),  some  in- 
sight was  given  into  what  it  can  be  like  for 
an  expatriate  who  has  moved  into  another 
social  and  economic  world. 

Mrs.  Leflan,  for  example,  was  permitted  to 
go  to  work  at  the  age  of  11  when  her  father 
was  exiled  to  Siberia  so  that  she  could  help 
support  her  family.  This  was  considered  a 
humanitarian  gesture. 

Mr.  Lefian,  short,  husky,  with  alert  brown 
eyes,  his  black  hair  fiecked  by  grey,  told  how 
It  had  been.  Now  a  stonecutter  In  the  Jewelry 
trade,  he  had  played  football  for  Mt.  Pleasant 
High  School  before  his  graduation  In  1948. 

"I  was  18  then."  he  said.  "I  wouldn't  go 
against  my  parents'  wishes.  We  weren't 
brought  up  that  way.  We  left  on  Jan.  21.  1949. 
My  brother  Apkar,  my  older  brother,  Harry, 
and  my  parents. 

"Victor  Derderian  was  my  chum,  we  grew 
up  together.  He  was  18  then.  His  family  had 
decided  to  go  too. 

"We  had  grown  up  together.  He  on  Bemon 
Street,  and  I  on  Ooddard  Street.  I  had  wanted 
to  go  to  college  and  study  engineering — We 
used  to  hang  around  Berman's  Variety  Store 
on  Douglas  Avenue  or  go  down  to  Kessler's 
Bakery  on  Arms  Street." 

That  phrase  "those  were  the  days"  coxild 
almost  be  heard  echoing  as  Mr.  Leflan  fell 
silent  In  contemplation. 

Mr.  Lefian  glanced  out  of  a  window  in  his 
pleasant  home  at  35  Beach  St.  in  North 
Providence.  He  searched  beyond  the  green 
foliage  glistening  after  a  shower,  as  if  reach- 
ing out  for  his  friend. 

"We  correspond  frequently,"  he  said.  "I 
was  godfather  for  one  of  his  boys.  He  mar- 
ried a  girl  who  had  come  there  from  Water- 
town,  Katherlne  Asadourlan.  His  mother  died 
before  Victor  left  for  Armenia.  His  father 
passed  away  over  there." 

Right  now  the  inabUlty  of  his  brother's 
family  to  Join  blm  here  disturbs  Ara  Leflan 
even  more. 

The  reason  given  by  authorities  for  the 
separation:  Apkar  was  single  when  he  flrst 
applied  for  repatriation  and  the  permission 
granted  does  not  apply  to  the  woman  he  since 
married  and  to  their  ehUd. 

•Can  you  Imagine  refusing  her  outright?" 
he  remarked  with  emotion.  "How  can  you 
refuse  them  being  united  in  this  day  and 
age?" 

Then  he  feU  into  a  reverie,  reconstructing 
the  flrst  years  after  his  arrival  In  Armenia. 
He  smiled  wistfully.  "I  used  to  treasure  any 
of    Dick    Reynolds'    clippings   on    schoolboy 


sports  when  I  could  get  them,"  Mr.  Leflan 
said. 

"I  missed  everything.  Oh,  I  missed  all 
American  sports.  I  missed  pizza  and  chewing 
gum.  And  peanut  butter.  It  was  tough.  We 
were  Just  able  to  survive,  we  had  no  luxuries. 
Five  people  In  a  two-room  apartment.   .  .  . 

"We  had  no  -water  or  toilet  facilities  then. 
In  1957  we  flnally  got  water  and  steam  heat 
and  a  toilet.  The  pace  of  life  was  slow.  First 
I  enrolled  to  train  as  a  phj^lcal  education 
Instructor  but  I  dropped  out  and  became  an 
apprentice  carpenter. 

"Later  on  Jewelry  plants  were  started  by 
repatriates  and  eventually  I  went  to  work 
In  a  factory  where  I  learned  stonecuttlng. 
There  had  been  some  resentment  against 
newcomers  at  flrst  and  you  couldn't  get  a 
responsible  position.  And  yet  all  the  young 
pieople  are  crazy  about  the  West,  they  listen 
to  the  Voice  of  America  all  the  time." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leflan  returned  here  in 
November  of  1966.  A  thaw  ensued  after  the 
death  of  Stalin  which  made  migration  easier. 
But.  said  Mr.  Leflan,  "there  has  been  a  clamp 
down  recently"  and  Mr.  Derderian  and  his 
family  were  frozen. 

Said  Mr.  Leflan  of  his  friend  Victor.  'He's 
a  very  Intelligent,  stable,  devoted  famUy  man. 
He  was  in  electronics  research,  working  with 
computers,  and  he  left  the  Job,  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  position  was  keeping  him 
from  pemUsslon  to  leave.  Now  he's  a  tool- 
maker.  When  we  left,  it  was  fairly  lenient — 
now  It's  different." 

Mrs.  Leflan,  a  lively  outgoing  woman,  broke 
In  with  her  story.  The  former  Christine  Kari- 
blan  had  emigrated  with  her  parents  and  a 
brother  from  Detroit.  Her  mother,  not  of 
Armenian  descent,  could  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage. 

"I  was  only  nine  then,"  she  said.  "I  was 
working  at  11  and  my  brother  from  14. 
When  my  father  was  sent  to  Siberia — he 
was  pardoned  after  Stalin  died — we  kept 
selling  all  our  appliances  and  our  clothing. 
In  order  to  live. 

"I  became  an  ofllce  girl.  A  nine-year  old 
office  girl !  I  delivered  documents  and  an- 
swered the  phone.  I  went  to  night  school. 
I  adapted  better  because  I  was  younger  and 
I  learned  to  speak  Russian  and  Armenian 
fluently." 

Mrs.  Leflan  continued:  "My  father  was  in 
a  lumber  camp  for  eight  years  in  Siberia.  He 
told  us  he  had  to  steal  to  survive.  My  par- 
ents were  able  to  get  back  In  March  of 
1965 — my  father  didn't  live  long  after  that. 

Mrs.  Leflan,  who  now  works  for  the  Amer- 
ican Mathematical  Society,  for  a  time  taught 
English  privately  In  Armenia. 

Mr.  Leflan's  father,  Nazaret,  once  a  chip- 
per at  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  is  a 
World  War  I  veteran  and  now  72.  He  Is  en- 
joying retirement,  with  his  wife  at  bis 
side. 

Among  their  Joys  are  their  grandchildren, 
including  Ara's  two  offspring,  Roeeanne,  14, 
and  Larry,  13.  Both  made  the  transition 
to  teenage  life  In  this  country  "very  easUy." 

Mr.  Leflan  considered  two  things  before 
deciding  to  talk  about  his  family's  experi- 
ences. He  didn't  want  to  harm  his  friend 
Victor  Derderian  and  his  brother's  wife  and 
child  still  awaiting  exit  clearance. 

He  also  said,  "I  have  no  resentment  against 
anyone  and  I've  always  declined  Invitations 
to  t&lk  about  my  experiences.  I  didn't  want 
to  stir  up  any  controversy. 

"You  have  to  understand,  there  may  be 
some  people  here  who  don't  want  to  hear 
anything  bad.  They've  had  no  personal  con- 
tact and  they  don't  like  to  see  any  eyewit- 
ness who  says  It  wasn't  peaches  and  cream. 

"They  mean  weU  and  I  have  no'quarrel 
with  them.  An  awful  lot  has  been  done  In 
the  last  ao  years  in  Armenia.  There's  prog- 
ress, new  apartments  and  the  like.  Movies 
and  the  opera  are  cheap.  But  it's  Just  that 
no  one  who  has  lived  here  Is  going  to  find 
It  very  hard.  It's  a  restricted  society. 


As  for  any  risk  to  friends  and  relatives 
still  trying  to  get  out,  Mr.  Lefian  said:  "I 
think  the  attitudes  are  a  little  more  reason- 
able today.  But  sometimes  you  feel,  'Go  for 
broke.'  Maybe  this  wUl  help  them." 

There  are  no  mountains  In  North  Provi- 
dence. Mr.  Lefian  glanced  at  the  brick  walls 
of  the  high  school  building.  He  said  he 
didn't  mind  the  exchange  of  scenery  at  all, 
even  If  the  "kids  get  a  little  noisy  at 
times." 

"It's  hard  to  believe,"  he  said.  "I'm  back. 
It's  like  a  dream." 

Amesicans  in  Asmxnia  Tkakn  fob  Hoick 
(By  Harry  Trlmbom) 

YExrvAM,  SovnT  Union. — Victor  Derderian 
lies  on  a  daybed  In  his  two-room  apartment 
on  Obyekt  Street  nursing  a  broken  leg  and 
daydreaming  of  Providence,  RJ. 

"It's  funny,"  he  said  in  a  soft,  Down  East 
accent,  "but  I  keep  seeing  myself  as  a  kid 
walking  along  Smith  Street  In  my  shirt- 
sleeves during  a  summer  shower. 

"Or  I  think  of  the  handball  we  used  to 
play  .  .  .  the  cops  chasing  us  off  the  streets. 

"...  That's  home  .  .  .  that's  really  home 
.  .  .  slUy,  Isn't  It?" 

Perhaps.  But  Voekan  Manoogl&n,  who  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  small  children  In  an 
apartment  above  a  bakery  near  Lenin  Square 
m  the  center  of  this  capital  of  Soviet  Ar- 
menia, would  understand. 

His  thoughts,  too,  often  wander  across 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Atlantic  to  the  United 
States.  Only  he  thinks  of  his  hometown  of 
Boston  and  baseball. 

And  up  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  city,  Soren  Kadeklan  sits  at  a  table  In 
his  apartment  In  one  of  the  new  housing 
blocks  rising  everywhere  In  Yerevan  and 
reminisces  about  the  "old  days"  in  New  York 
City.  His  accent  Is  straight  from  Manhattan. 

Diminutive  and  ollve-complexloned.  the 
three  men  seem  little  different  than  the  rest 
of  the  2.5  million  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  smallest  republic. 

But  their  English  flows  easily,  and  It's 
spiced  with  the  slang  and  Inflections  that 
wouldn't  be  learned  In  a  language  school. 

Small  wonder.  For  they  are  Americans  who 
had  spent  their  childhood  and  adolescence 
m  the  United  States.  Derderian  left  the 
United  States  at  18,  Manooglan  at  19  and 
Kadeklan  at  16. 

F>3r  each  of  them,  their  American  heritage 
has  not  been  erased  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  living  In  Soviet  Armenia. 

They  Uve  In  what  they  feel  Is  an  alien  land. 
They  yeam  to  go  home  again,  but  they  can't. 
The  Soviets  won't  let  them,  despite  their  i^- 
peals  over  the  years  to  be  allowed  to  go.  The 
government  considers  them  Soviet  citizens, 
a  designation  they  had  neither  wanted  nor 
sought. 

The  three  men  are  among  about  40  Ar- 
menian-Americans still  In  Armenia  from  a 
group  of  322  that  came  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1947  and  1949. 

They  were  brought  by  their  parents  who, 
like  today's  Jews,  sought  to  return  to  what 
they  consider  their  homeland.  In  all,  about 
100,000  overseas  Armenians  h«Te  returned 
since  World  War  n. 

Tlie  parents  and  their  children  were  sur- 
vivors of  an  explosion  of  barbarity.  It  oc- 
curred during  World  War  I  when  Turke; 
sought  to  solve  Its  "Armenian  que«Cion." 

At  the  time,  Tiirkey,  as  one  of  the  central 
powers  fighting  R\issla  and  her  allies,  con- 
sidered the  1.8  million  Armenians  living  in 
West  (Turkish)  Armenia  a  dangeroiu  foreign 
element. 

Many  Armenians  in  Bast  (Russian)  Ar- 
menia were  In  the  Csarlat  forces  fighting 
against  the  Turks. 

In  the  Armenian  massacres,  more  than  1 
million  men,  women  and  chUdren  were  killed 
and  another  600.000  were  driven  into  tSie 
deserts  to  die  of  starvation  and  other  hard- 
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ships.     The     nwn*lnlng     300.000     aeattered 
throughout  the  world. 

ThouMUMU  erentually  auKta  thetr  wky  to 
th«  Unlt«il  States.  While  the  vast  majority 
settled  lato  the  malnatream  of  American  life, 
a  few  yearned  to  return  to  their  homeland 
The  SoTtets  fed  this  yearning  through  propa- 
ganda lures  of  opportunlUes  In  Soviet  Ar- 
menia. 

The  parents  succumbed  to  the  lures,  bu-t 
their  Americanized  children  had  difficulties 
from  the  beginning. 

Many  dldnt  know  the  language;  they 
learned  It  after  they  arrived.  Their  "foreign" 
accents  and  manners  set  them  apart  from 
the  other  Inhabitants  of  this  ancient  city  of 
800,000. 

Although  there  is  little  open  discrimina- 
tion against  the  American-Armenians,  some 
of  the  native  inhabitants  consider  them  "trai- 
tors" for  wanting  to  leave. 

"But  that's  the  whole  thing,"  said  Der- 
derian's  wife.  Catherine,  who  was  bom  and 
raised  In  Watertown,  Blass.  "We  dont  feel 
this  is  our  country.  We  never  have.  We  never 
wanted  to  come  here." 

As  dutiful  children,  they  came  because 
their  parents  wished  It.  But  some  were 
tricked  Into  coming.  Like  Anna  Choloklan 
Barbarian,  whose  widowed  father  had  told 
her  and  her  two  sisters  that  they  were  going 
to  California. 

Bdrs.  Barbarian,  the  other  three  men  and 
Walter  Kazerlan  are  among  five  families  here 
that  have  formally  applied  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  Kadeklan's  brother,  John,  and 
his  family  who  live  In  Riva,  want  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Pour  other  American- 
Armenians  from  the  original  group  of  repatri- 
ates are  also  believed  to  want  to  go  back. 

The  rest,  generally  pensioners,  are  content 
to  spend  their  remaining  days  In  Armenia. 

Of  the  original  two  groups  that  came, 
about  150  have  died.  In  the  past  13  years,  the 
Soviets  have  permitted  about  100  of  the  Ar- 
menian-Americans and  their  families  to  re- 
turn 

The  first  to  leave  was  Tom  Muradla,  who 
had  left  his  parents  In  the  United  States. 
That  was  In  1958  when  Muradla,  according  to 
the  repatriates  here,  caught  a  Soviet  official 
in  a  lie 

Muradla  reportedly  had  been  told  by  the 
official  that  the  U.S.  government  refuses  to 
accept  the  return  of  any  of  the  repatriates 

To  find  out  for  himself.  Muradla  managed 
to  slip  past  a  Soviet  guard  at  the  American 
Embassy  In  Moscow  where  he  was  told  what 
consular  officials  have  told  all  the  American- 
Armenians  The  only  thing  preventing  their 
return  Is  the  Soviet  government's  refusal  to 
issue  an  exit  visa. 

Muradla  confronted  the  Soviets  with  the 
American  explanation,  and  embarrased  offi- 
cials ordered  him  out  of  the  country  In  24 
hours. 

The  remaining  Armenian-Americans  say 
they  are  mystified  why  the  government  won't 
let  them  go.  They  say  there  is  no  common 
denominator  among  the  remaining  families 
to  hint  at  why  they  have  been  refused  per- 
mission to  leave. 

Yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  American -Arme- 
nians are  being  used  as  political  pawns.  They 
note  that  while  they  are  being  denied  pemUs- 
sion  to  return,  many  Armenian  repatriates 
from  Bulgaria.  Greece  and  elsewhere  are 
being  permitted  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  leaving  under  the  sponaorshlp  of 
relatives  who  are  American  citizens. 

Despite  the  fact  that  all  but  Kadeklan 
(Who  was  bom  In  Cuba  and  Uken  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  six  months  old) 
are  American  citizens,  they.  too.  have  applied 
to  return  under  sponsorship  of  a  relative. 

They  find  it  deeply  ironical  that  they,  as 
native-born  Americans,  must  secure  a  spon- 
sor to  apply  for  permission  to  leave.  But  they 
say  the  U.S.  embassy  has  advised  them  to 


take  this  course,  because  the  Soviets  becoins 
infuriated  at  their  professions  of  U.S.  cltl- 
aenahlp  and  long  residency  In  th«  United 
States.  The  Soviet  government  does  not  rec- 
ognize dual  citizenship. 


RETIREMENT  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  E. 
O-LEARY 

Mr.  PANNTN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
in  the  comments  of  Senators  who  have 
praised  Col.  Joseph  E.  OTjcary  for  his 
service  to  our  Nation. 

He  has  performed  his  duties  with 
great  devotion  and  competence  as  is  wit- 
nessed by  the  many  citations  he  has  re- 
ceived. In  war  and  in  peace  he  has  car- 
ried on  for  29  years  In  the  best  of  Army 
tradition. 

Colonel  O'Leary  will  leave  his  post  as 
Chief  of  the  Senate  Liaison  Division  on 
July  31,  when  he  retires.  I  wish  him  the 
best  in  his  future  endeavors. 


PLIGHT  FROM  CHILDREN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
William  V.  Shannon  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  has  written  a  sensitive 
and  perceptive  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  distressing  and  difficult  problems 
growing  out  of  our  urban  industrial  so- 
ciety. 

I  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plight  Peom  CHn,DaEN 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washinoton,  July  14. — It  could  almost 
have  been  predicted  that  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  in  Wash- 
ington last  weekend  would  boo  and  heckle 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  as  a  "sexist." 

Dr.  Spock  has  taken  up  radical  politics, 
but  the  delegates  accurately  perceived  him 
much  more  in  a  cultural  than  in  a  political 
role.  As  a  cultural  figure.  Dr.  Spook  is  a  pro- 
foundly conservative  force,  the  implications 
of  his  work  being  deeply  hostile  to  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  feminist  movement. 

Dr.  Spock  has  to  be  the  target  of  their 
wrath  because  he  has  criticized  middle-class 
mothers  of  preschool  children  who  work  when 
economic  necessity  does  not  compel  them  to 
do  so.  He  has  written  that  even  the  best  day- 
care center  is  no  sutMtitute  for  the  one-to- 
one  relationship  of  a  devoted  mother  to  her 
chUd.  He  has  pointed  out  that  child  care  is 
not  inherently  boring:  "I  myself  would  say 
it  is  much  more  creative  to  rear  and  shape 
the  personality  of  a  fine,  live  child  than  it 
Is  to  work  in  an  office  or  even  to  carve  a 
statue." 

But  for  mothers  and  fathers  to  have  this 
high  conception  of  their  role,  they  have  to 
believe  they  can  shape  their  children's  fu- 
ture lives.  Like  an  artist,  they  have  to  have 
an  Image  of  what  it  is  they  are  trying  to 
create.  They  need  goals  and  standards  To  see 
a  child  fulfill  those  ideals  is  a  parent's  most 
satisfying  pleasure. 

Middle-class  Americans  and  many  in  the 
working  class  who  aspired  to  a  better  life 
once  had  a  clear  set  of  values  which  they 
believed  In  and  tried  to  live  by — thrift,  self- 
discipline,  hard  work,  a  wUllngess  to  deny 
oneself  comforts  today  for  the  sake  of  greater 
gains  tomorrow,  a  concern  with  material  ac- 
quisition and  with  one's  status. 

Por  various  reasons,  many  Americans  in 
recent  decades  have  lost  confidence  in  these 


values.  Thus.  Inflation  has  robbed  thrift  of 
its  meaning.  Half-repressed  anxieties  about 
nuclear  warfare  may  make  sacrificing  for  the 
future  seem  less  sensible.  Prolonged  affluence 
has  taken  the  edge  off  the  drive  for  material 
acquisition.  After  the  freezer  and  the  color 
television  and  alr-condltloned  automobUe. 
what  next?  Yet  no  new  code  emerged  to  re- 
place the  old. 

The  first  evidence  at  the  loss  of  whistle 
to  call  an  occasional  "foul."  parents  adopted 
a  Uve-and-let-live  policy. 

But  there  Is  no  intellectual  or  moral  chal- 
lenge In  this  lalssez-  falre  approach  to  pa- 
renthood. Any  competent  substitute,  even  a 
day-care  center  can  wash  and  feed  a  child  and 
see  that  he  does  not  come  to  any  physical 
harm.  Having  no  clear  idea  what  values  they 
wanted  to  transmit  or  what  goals  they 
wanted  their  children  to  reach,  intelligent 
women  found  motherhood  Just  a  boring  set 
of  repetitive  tasks.  They  began  to  flee  from 
their  confidence  In  traditional  beliefs  was 
the  failure  of  many  middle-class  parents  to 
transmit  them  to  their  young.  WhUe  con- 
tinuing to  observe  most  of  the  old  values 
themselves,  they  did  not  instUl  them  in  their 
children. 

They  did  not  impose  discipline,  demand 
courtesy  and  ol>edience,  insist  upon  an  edu- 
cation that  impaired  specific  knowledge,  or 
extol  ambition  and  family  pride. 

Instead,  many  parents  adopted  a  referee's 
attitude,  as  if  their  children  were  players 
In  a  game.  They  saw  to  it  that  their  children 
were  fed.  kept  in  good  physical  condition  and 
did  not  harm  one  another. 

So  far.  this  flight  from  chUdren  is  only  a 
minority  trend  In  our  culture.  But  it  Is  the 
function  of  advanced  groups  like  the  profes- 
sional feminists  to  articulate  what  is  only 
implicit  in  the  behavior  of  a  much  larger 
group.  That  is  the  inner  logic  of  their  down- 
grading of  women's  biological  role,  their 
angry  deprecation  of  motherhood,  their  In- 
sistence on  every  mother's  "right"  to  park 
her  baby  in  a  day-care  center,  and  hurry  off 
to  work  even  when  financial  circumstances 
do  not  require  her  to  do  so. 

To  diminish  the  Importance  of  mother- 
hood and  to  deny  its  unique  responsibilities 
IS  only  to  generate  more  guilt  and  confusion. 
Rather  than  exile  the  mother  from  the  home, 
the  effort  should  be  to  draw  the  father  into 
It  and  into  a  more  active  family  role. 

We  can  refuse  to  have  children.  But  if  we 
do  have  them,  we  cannot  abdicate  our  role 
in  shaping  their  future.  We  cannot  evade  a 
crisis  In  adult  values  by  adopting  a  laissez- 
faire  attitude  toward  the  young.  Our  flight 
from  children  Is  but  a  flight  from  ourselves 
and  our  moral  confusion.  Their  unhapplness 
is  the  mirror  of  our  own 


SERMON  BY  DR.  FELTHAM  S.  JAMES. 
CHAPLAIN.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  LEGION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dr.  Feltham  S.  James,  chaplain. 
Department  of  South  Carolina  of  the 
American  Legion  and  pastor  of  St.  John's 
United  Methodist  Church,  Aiken,  S.C  . 
delivered  a  sermon  entitled  "Source  of 
Greatness." 

The  importance  of  God  to  the  United 
States  and  in  turn  to  the  American  Le- 
gion is  emphasized.  Dr.  James,  In  his 
sermon,  briefly  traces  the  importance  of 
God  throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  further  sets  out  the  goal  of  the 
American  Legion  In  Instilling  In  our 
youth  the  spirit  of  service  to  God  and  to 
country.  The  sermon  entitled  "Source  of 
Greatness"  sets  out  the  above  principles 
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thoroughly  and  establishes  the  need  of 
the  United  States  to  remain  strong  in 
order  to  protect  our  great  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sermon  entitled  "Source  of 
Greatness"  which  was  delivered  by  Dr 
Feltham  S.  James,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
United  Methodist  Church.  Aiken,  S.C,  to 
the  South  Carolina  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  on  June  27,  1971  in 
Greenville,  S.C.  be  printed  in  'the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SotjRCK  or  Greatness 
(By  Dr.  PeltJiam  S.  James) 
"Por  God  and  Country  we  associate  our- 
selves together"— thus  begins  the  Preamble 
of  the  Constltuuon  of  The  Amwlcan  Legion 

As  you  know.  The  American  Legion  is  a  Lay 
Organization,  dedicated  to  patriotism  and 
Americanism — ^but  even  so,  God  comes  flr«t 
in  its  statement  of  principles.  Not  for  Coun- 
try and  God— but  tar  God  and  Country.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  In  that  all  that  is 
uniquely  American  rests  upon  the  basic 
premise  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  unalienable  rights,  -ind  that 
government  exists  only  to  secure  to  men 
rights  that  are  God-given.  The  founders  of 
The  American  Legion,  realizing  this,  set  forth 
the  reoogmilon  of  God  as  the  b«*lc  principle 
of  the  organization. 

To  deny  God  is  to  deny  America.  American 
history  has  no  meaning  without  God.  Should 
America  lose  Its  religious  faith  and  its 
reliance  on  spiritual  guidance,  it  would  lose 
Itself.  Palth  In  God  has  a  special  and  price- 
lees  meaning  to  Americans.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  battlements  are  being  at- 
tacked today  by  the  totalitarian  states,  who 
can  tolerate  no  higher  authority  than  them- 
selves. They  know  that  if  they  can  make 
the  peoples  of  America  deny  God.  or  be 
prevented  from  knowing  God,  they  will  have 
It  made— for  then  there  will  be  an  end  to  a 
belief  In  God-glven  rights. 

It  Is  no  wonder  or  mystery  that,  as  a 
patriotic  organization.  TTie  American  Legion 
could  not,  and  did  not.  dedicate  Itself  to 
America  without  first  dedicating  Itself  to 
God.  It  Is  no  wonder  or  mystery  that,  al- 
though It  Is  a  lay  organlzaUon.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  emphasizes  Increasingly  that 
Americans,  of  whatever  faith,  must  know 
their  God:  that  they  must  keep  Him  in  their 
thoughts  and  know  Him  to  be  the  Author  of 
their  being  on  earth  and  the  Creator  of  the 
rights  of  the  least  of  them.  A  free  people 
rule  themselves  with  God's  authority,  and  to 
be  fit  to  rule  themselves  they  need  the 
guidance  which  is  found  only  In  the  teach- 
ings of  religion. 

In  our  nation's  history  our  people  have 
always  acknowledged  the  authority  of  God. 
and  our  dependence  on  Him;  gratefully  we 
have  thanked  Him  for  His  Blessings;  and 
invoked  His  Divine  guidance  We  have  be- 
lieved that  our  nation  is  built  on  faith  in 
Almighty  God  and  that  our  rights  are  given 
us  by  the  Creator  Himself. 

Where  we  have  succeeded  as  a  Nation  we 
have  honored  the  sacred  trust  in  God;  VPhere 
we  have  faltered  we  have  failed  it.  We  ought 
to  know,  if  we  don't,  that  faith  in  God  is  the 
only  sure  basis  for  faith  in  country  and  faith 
m  our  fellowmen.  Respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  is  the  key  to  self-respect.  Ours  is  not 
a  blind  allegiance  to  our  coimtry  because  of 
fear  of  reprisal  such  as  we  find  in  Com- 
munist dominated  countries  today.  Ours  Is 
an  allegiance  that  results  from  our  faith  In 
the  source  of  all  rights. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concen- 
trated effort  In  the  part  of  those  who  would 
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destroy  our  way  of  life  t»  lead  us  away  frtmj 
our  beUef  in  the  Creator.  To  wit:  the  "God 
Is  dead"  philosophy.  They  seek  to  sap  our 
spiritual  and  moral  strength,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  It  a  spirit  of  materialism  and  indif- 
ference. Can  you  think  of  a  better  way  to 
destroy  America?  Lift  even  the  mighty  oak 
from  the  source  of  Its  strength  in  the  good 
earth  and  it  will  die.  Lift  America  from  the 
source  of  its  strength  In  God  and  it  will 
surely  die. 

America  is  not  immortal  and  weakness 
begats  weakness.  We  have  but  to  look  about 
us  to  see  signs  in  American  Ufe  of  deteriora- 
tion In  things  of  the  spirit.  When  we  see 
evidences  of  how  home  life  has  disinte- 
grated, how  p€U«ntal  responsibility  is  being 
shamefully  shirked,  how  shockingly  Juvenile 
delinquency  has  incredibly  increased,  we  can 
look  Into  our  own  hearts  and  ask  ourselves  if 
the  fruit  of  hard  American  planting  is  not 
beginning  to  decay.  Each  of  us  must  also  ask 
ourselves  what  part  am  I  playing  in  this 
deterioration  of  things  of  the  spirit.  What 
part  am  I  playing  In  the  destruction  of 
America? 

The  walls  of  China  stood  for  flve  thousand 
years  without  ever  being  breached  from  the 
outside.  But  today's  history  reveals  that  they 
have  not  only  been  breached  but  they  have 
been  crumbled  into  dust  by  subversive  and 
evil  forces  on  the  inside.  American  defenses 
may  be  strong  enough  to  resist  outside  forces 
but  they  can  be  destroyed  by  subversive  and 
evil  forces  on  the  Inside. 

I  offer  that  the  flrst  defense  of  America 
must  be  spiritual.  America  came  to  her 
mighty  greatness  through  a  conscious  dedica- 
tion of  our  fathers  to  religious  principles — 
for  they  knew  that  unless  the  Lord  built  the 
city — they  labor  in  vain  who  buUt  it. 

We  believe,  as  American  Legionnaires,  that 
we  must  intensify  our  religious  life  .is  a 
people  We  must  restore  to  our  home  life 
some  measure  of  that  love  fo^  and  trust  in 
God  which  our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us. 
We  must  give  the  children  of  today  that 
sense  of  responsibility  that  will  give  strength 
to  their  characters  and  direction  to  their 
lives. 

We  must  intetLSlfy  our  youth  program,  our 
Americanism  program,  our  "Service  to  God 
and  Country"  program — all  of  which  em- 
phasize religious  and  moral  values.  All  of 
which  seek  to  give  our  Nation's  youth  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  things  which  brought  our 
Country  to  greatness. 

I  would  hope  that  The  American  Legion 
will  have  some  part  In  leading  America  back 
to  that  faith  in  God  proclaimed  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers  I  would  hope  that  it  will 
set  an  example  for  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion, will  In  the  sanctuary  of  our  homes 
honor  and  bless  our  God.  will  provide.  In 
conjunction  with  the  church  and  synagogue, 
religious  Instruction  of  our  children.  I  would 
emphasize  right  here  that  the  Legion  Posts 
In  South  Carolina  devote  more  effort  this 
year  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  communi- 
ties and  to  work  for  the  youth  of  their  com- 
munities. Certainly  there  is  no  finer  com- 
munity service. 

The  training  of  youth  and  the  preparation 
of  our  young  Americans  to  take  up  to- 
morrow's responsibilities  is  the  concern  of 
The  American  Legion.  Of  course,  the  Legion 
cannot  do  It  alone  but  it  can  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  community's  effort.  We  must  re- 
member that  this  Is  not  Just  providing  re- 
freshments for  a  social.  It  is  becoming  in- 
volved uiih  youth  in  the  planning  We  are 
giving  our  18  year  olds  the  right  to  Vote.  ThU 
means  that  our  youth  must  be  trained  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

In  vain  we  have  sacrificed  our  American 
blood  In  the  maelstrom  of  war  unless  we  In- 
still in  our  youth  the  spirit  of  building  and 
preserving  their  American  heritage.  Not  only 
must  we  get  subversion  out  of  our  schools, 


but  we  must  generate  In  our  youth  a  spirit 
of  positive  Americanism.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done  but  I  do  know, 
If  our  American  heritage  is  to  be  preserved, 
it  must  be  done.  Self-discipline  and  seU- 
rellance,  the  ideals  at  loyalty,  honesty  and 
personal  responsibility  to  God  and  fellow- 
man  must  be  woven  into  their  character.  We 
must  find  some  way  for  youth  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  spirit  of  service.  The  historic 
question  that  Americans  have  asked  them- 
selves has  been — "How  can  I  serve?"  Today 
the  flrst  question  In  many  minds  Is  "How 
can  I  avoid  serving?" 

The  American  Veteran  has  always  been 
interested  in  youth  and  from  its  earliest  his- 
tory, our  American  Legion  has  carried  on  a 
vigorous  program  of  child  welfare.  We  have 
sponsored  Boy  Scouts,  oratorical  contests. 
Junior  baseball.  Boys  State  and  Boys  Nation. 
We  have  reached  out  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  orphans;  we  have  Interested  ourselves 
In  providing  scholarships  for  deserving  boys 
and  girls.  In  these  efforts  lies  the  challenge 
of  The  American  Legion  to  muster  its  forces 
to  instill  In  our  youth  the  spirit  of  service  to 
God  and  for  Country.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  preserve  our  American  heritage  than  by 
teaching  youth  to  love  and  be  willing  to  serve 
America.  Because  of  the  complacency  and 
failure  of  the  past  generation,  it  wUl  be  a 
long  hard  battle — but  it  must  be  won. 

Right  here — the  challenge  focuses  on  vis — 
We,  ourselves,  as  American  Legionnaires, 
must  set  the  pace.  Before  today's  youth  we 
must  place  our  own  example  of  unselfish  citi- 
zenship. Words  and  pious  phrases  and  high 
sounding  resolutions  turn  youth  off.  They 
must  see  in  us.  not  Just  old  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  once  sacrificed  for  America 
In  war,  but  citizens  now  willing  to  work  for 
our  community,  our  state,  our  Nation.  We 
must  interest  ourselves  In  the  problems  of 
the  day,  stand  guard  over  our  heritage,  exer- 
cise our  right  to  vote  and  provide  vigorous 
and  untiring  leadership. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  recent 
projections  of  peaceful  co-existence  with  the 
Communistic  world.  How  can  there  be  peace- 
ful co-existence  with  men  whose  charted 
course  is  the  destruction  of  American  Ideals? 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  want  war.  The 
idea  abroad  that  because  we  are  veterans  we 
want  war  Is  a  deliberate  lie  planted  In  the 
minds  of  youth  by  subversive  elements  let 
loose  In  America.  We  want  peace.  Yes,  we 
want  peace  with  freedom  and  Justice.  We  of 
The  American  Legion,  veterans  of  four  wars, 
who  have  seen  the  blood  of  our  buddies  crim- 
son the  soil  of  many  continents  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  seas  of  the  worlds;  we  who  have 
known  the  hell  of  war  and  the  cost  of  war  in 
the  dead,  the  disabled,  the  widowed  and  the 
orphaned,  we  want  peace  above  all  others.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  pray  that  our  children  and 
the  children  of  tomorrow  will  be  spared  the 
scourge  of  war. 

But  peace  cannot  be  won  and  preserved  by 
wishful  thinking  or  by  protest  raJlles  and 
marches.  It  must  be  worked  for  and  prayed 
for.  We  must  lead  the  vanguard  for  peace  in 
our  times.  Let  us  reaffirm  once  again  our  faith 
In  God  and  our  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
the  principles  upon  which  our  nation  was 
founded.  Let  us  pledge  that,  with  God  help- 
ing us.  we  will  keep  faith  with  those  who 
threw  to  us  the  torch  of  peace.  Please  God — 
may  we  hold  it  high. 


THE   VIETCONG  SEVEN   POINT 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Student  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Freedom  in  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  bipartisan  group  of  young  peo- 
ple who  are  supporting  the  President's 
program  of  prudent  disengagement  from 
the  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
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This  group  has  prepared  an  Interesting 
analysis  of  the  most  recent  Communi£t 
peace  proposal. 

Bfr.  President,  so  that  aa  Senators  can 
examine  the  thtniring  of  Oils  fine  group 
of  young  Americans,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  it  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord,  as  follows: 

OrrfciAi,  Statcmknt  on  th«  Vbtcono's  Sxvkn 
Point  P»opobal 
The  Viet  Cong's  seven-point  propoeal  for 
peace  In  Vietnam  Is  a  moat  important  docu- 
ment because  It  serves  as  ba  Indicator  of 
bow  tbe  other  side  views  its  political  proe- 
pects.  TTiere  Is  little  doubt  that  mlUtarUy 
the  North  Vietnamese  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  suffered  tronendous  setbacks. 

Reams  of  documents  captured  during  the 
last  dry  season,  which  ended  In  May.  ordered 
an  all-out  nation- wide  offensive.  But  though 
"attack"  was  the  order  of  the  day,  the  enemy 
was  unable  to  stage  any  significant  and  co- 
ordinated offensives  nor  was  he  able  to  In- 
flict major  setbacks  on  the  pacification  pro- 
gram as  be  had  hoped  to. 

Constant  communication  with  many  Viet- 
namese make  It  clear  to  us  that  In  general 
the  military  effort  of  the  enemy  will  now 
cease  to  be  his  choice  avenue  to  victory. 
North  Vietnam  had  concluded  that  unices  it 
can  shatter  the  social  fiber  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  morale  of  the  population  it  cannot 
win  the  war  in  the  South.  COSVN  (Central 
Command  for  the  war  in  the  South)  Reso- 
lution li,  for  example,  clearly  states  that  the 
enemy's  i»rlmary  task  is  now  to  protezt  and 
expand  CoDimunlst  controUed  areas  from 
the  advances  of  pacification. 

The  North  Vietnamese  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Ude  has  turned 
against  them  and,  more  Importantly,  that 
the  population  also  Judges  the  tide  to  have 
turned.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
comes extremely  difficult  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  extract  passive  cooperation  from 
the  population.  Taxation  quotas  had  to  be 
cut  by  76%.  Impressment  Into  Viet  Cong 
forces  baa  so  markedly  decreased  that  most 
units  are  composed  mostly  of  North  Viet- 
namese fillers.  Local  Viet  Cong  government 
has  had  to  move  out  of  populated  areas  and 
Into  the  Jungles  fmn  where  It  operates  in 
gangster-like  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pacification  program 
is  making  major  advances  In  security  and 
social  welfare.  Despite  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures on  the  urban  economy  the  rural  econ- 
omy thrives.  Peasants  who  are  now  being 
given  land  under  the  radical  niral  reform 
program  of  the  government  realize  that  the 
government  gives  while  the  Viet  Cong  only 
takes  away. 

In  an  effort  to  engage  personal  commit- 
ment from  the  population  the  Saigon  Oov- 
emment  Is  concentrating  on  building  up  lo- 
cal and  regional  self-defense  forces.  The  reg- 
ular army,  modelled  after  our  own,  proves 
to  be  very  much  of  a  problem.  Despite  great 
Improvements  it  stUl  does  not  meet  the  se- 
cxuity  needs  of  the  population.  The  real  back- 
bone of  the  pacification  (i.e.  Vletnamlzatlon) 
program  la  this  local  defense  structure. 

InUght  of  this  background  we  can  better 
understand  the  position  of  the  other  side. 
On  the  whole,  the  seven-point  proposal  Is 
Identical  to  the  eight-point  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  September. 
1870.  The  order  In  which  the  points  are  made 
betrays  the  game  plan  of  the  Viet  Cong  for 
the  total  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  first  point  deals  with  the  most  Im- 
portant Issue — U.S.  troop  withdrawal. 

Ragmrdtng  the  deadline  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces. 

The  U.8.  Oovemment  must  put  an  end  to 
ite  war  of  aggrsaslon  In  Vietnam,  stop  the 
policy  of  "VletnamlsaUon  "  of  the  war,  with- 


draw from  South  Vietnam  all  troops,  military 
personnel,  weapons,  and  war  materials  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  In  the  U.S.  camp,  and  dismantle 
all  U.S.  bases  In  South  Vietnam,  without 
posing  any  conditions  whatsoever. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  must  set  a  terminal 
date  for  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  In 
1071  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  forces  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  in  the  U.S. 
camp,  the  parties  will  at  the  same  time  agree 
on  the  modalities: 

A.  Of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  forces  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the 
U.S,  camp. 

B.  Of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  military 
men  of  all  parties  and  the  civilians  captured 
In  the  war  (including  American  pUota  cap- 
tured m  North  Vietnam) ,  so  that  they  may 
all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  will  end  on  the  same  date. 

A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Uberation  Armed 
Forces  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  ss  soon  as  the  par- 
ties reach  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  of  the  totality  of  United 
SUtes  forces  and  those  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  in  the  United  States  camp. 

Point  one  of  last  year's  eight-point  pro- 
posal dealt  with  the  same  matter  but  even 
advocates  of  withdrawal  found  It  unaccept- 
able because  in  exchange  for  the  announce- 
ment of  an  American  withdravral  date  before 
June  1971,  the  other  side  only  offered  "to 
discuss"  the  return  of  POW's  and  the  safety 
of  our  withdrawing  troops.  In  reviewing 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  press  con- 
ferences, broadcast,  etc.  we  find  that  at  no 
time  were  they  willing  to  do  more  than  "dis- 
cuss" the  release  of  oiu-  POW's  In  exchange 
for  the  announcement  of  total,  uncondi- 
tional, and  unilateral  U.S.  troop  withdrawal 
before  June  1971.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  Clark 
Clifford  and  the  other  Americans  who  con- 
tacted Hanoi  on  this  matter  are  lying,  but 
rather  that  what  Hanoi  says  in  private  to 
Individual  political  figures  is  not  what  It  la 
willing  to  acknowledge  In  public.  Even  if  one 
were  saturated  with  good  faith  toward  Ha- 
noi, one  could  not  help  but  feel  that  some- 
thing said  in  private  to  antl-Vletnam  Amer- 
icans oaimot  be  much  to  go  on.  U  appears 
that  Hanoi  wanted  to  have  its  cake  and  eat 
It  too.  On  the  one  hand  it  heightens  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  antl-Vletnam  politicians  who 
expect  to  break  President  Nixon  with  the 
POW  Issue,  while  on  the  other  it  makes  no 
commitment  to  which  they  may  be  held  ac- 
countable. Indeed,  on  excess  of  seal  on  the 
part  of  these  politicians  may  be  clouding 
their  sense  of  perspective,  causing  them  to 
appear  more  trusting  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese than  of  their  own  government. 

Has  the  Hanoi  position  on  the  release  of 
POW's  changed? 

Point  One  of  the  new  seven-point  proposal 
not  only  demands  that  we  withdraw,  but 
also  that  we  stop  Vletnamlzatlon  and  disarm 
the  South  Vietnamese.  As  soon  as  we  an- 
nounce a  date  within  1971  for  the  disarming 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  the  two  sides  will 
"agree  on  the  modalities  by  which  the  POW's 
will  be  released.  UnUke  the  eight-point  pro- 
posal this  new  approach  has  lumped  in 
"civilians  captured  in  the  war."  Pitting  un- 
der this  category  are  all  the  Viet  Cong  in- 
frastructure personnel  captured  in  the  paci- 
fication program. 

We  are  thus  In  effect  asked  to  imderwrlte 
the  destruction  of  South  Vietnam  In  ex- 
change for  a  cliange  of  phraseology  from 
"will  discuss"  to  "will  agree  on  the  modali- 
ties "  It  seems  to  us  that  one  would  need  to 
reaUy  stretch  the  English  language  in  order 
to  regard  "wUl  agree  on  the  modallUes"  as  a 
firm    commitment    to    immediately    release 


POW's  or  indeed  as  very  different  from  "will 
discuss". 

According  to  this  proposal  release  of  our 
POW's  will  begin  and  end  at  the  same  time 
as  total  disarmament  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  liberation  of  captured  Viet  Cong. 
There  would  be  no  total  cease-fire  In  Viet- 
nam, only  between  our  forces  and  the  Com- 
munists. Thus  the  war  would  go  on  around 
our  men  as  they  retreat. 

Point  Two  demands  that  we  atop  backing 
the  present  government  in  Saigon  and  stop 
the  up-comlng  elections.  The  Communist 
call  for  the  use  of  "various  means"  to  estab- 
lish a  coalition  of  "political  social  and  reli- 
gious forces  aspiring  to  peace  and  national 
concord." 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  though  the  Viet 
Cong  have  called  for  such  a  coalition  oUtce 
1967,  they  have  to  date  refused  to  name  any 
group  or  individuals  outside  the  NLF  who 
quaUfy  as  "forces  aspiring  to  peace  and  na- 
tional concord." 

This  government  would  "see  that  the  peo- 
ple's conditions  of  living  are  stabilized  and 
gradually  Unproved,  create  conditions  al- 
lowing everyone  to  contribute  his  talents 
and  efforts  to  heal  the  war  wounds  and  re- 
build the  coimtry."  It  la  most  important  to 
remember  that  this  is  how  the  Viet  Mlnii 
described  its  task  in  the  North  when  it 
moved  to  coUectlvizatlon  at  the  end  of  Uie 
war  wHh  the  French.  The  Vie*  Cong  pro- 
posal goes  on  to  say  that  a  full  cease-fire 
will  only  come  about  onoe  this  Viet  Cong 
dominated  government  is  in  power. 

Point  Three  states  that  only  "the  Viot- 
nameee  [>artlee"  will  settle  the  question  of 
"Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
.  .  .  without  foreign  intereference,"  thus  com- 
pletely dropping  the  question  of  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  on  the  South,  leaving  it 
to  be  settled  by  Hanoi  and  its  puppet  Viet 
Cong  dominated  government  "without  any 
foreign  interference,"  i.e.  supervision. 

Point  Four  states  that  reunlfloatlon  will 
come  about  in  a  step  by  step  msmner  through 
negotiations  between  Hanoi  and  its  Viet 
Cong  controlled  puppet  government.  Again 
"without  foreign  interference"  I  Note  that 
the  Communists  liave  now  substituted  "nego- 
tiated reunification"  for  the  "reunification 
elections"  they  had  called  for  in  the  past. 

Point  Five  in  effect  says  that  South  Viet- 
nam under  Communist  rule  will  take  mon- 
ey from  anyone. 

Point  Six  says  that  the  U.S.  must  pay 
war  reparations  to  both  Vletnanu.  To  date 
the  Communist  have  refused  to  separate  the 
reparation  issue  from  the  release  of  POWs. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  Viet  Cong's  Seventh 
Point  says  that  "the  parties  will  find  agree- 
ment on  the  forms  of  respect  and  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  the  accords  that  will  be 
concluded."  Having  ruled  out  any  "foreign 
Interference"  on  the  coalition  government 
Issue  and  the  problem  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  In  the  South  one  can  «nly  wonder 
what  is  left  for  International  supervision  or 
for  that  matter  what  form  It  might  take. 

Vagueness  has  always  been  a  tool  of  Ute 
Communists,  predaion  a  defense.  The  Viet 
Cong  in  Its  seven  point  proposal  is  very 
precise  in  what  It  wants  of  us  and  very  vague 
on  what  It  will  do  in  return. 

In  summary,  we  are  asked  to  disarm  and 
disband  a  popularly  elected  government,  to 
force  it  to  release  all  Its  captured  enemy 
cadres,  to  force  it  to  cancel  its  forthcom- 
ing elections  and  to  abandon  It  to  the  mer- 
cies of  a  coalition  government  Communist 
style  in  exchange  for  a  twisted  phrase  not 
much  different  from  that  which  we  rejected 
earlier. 

At  the  third  Lao  Dong  (Vietnamese  Com- 
munist) Party  Congress  in  Hanoi  in  1900. 
when  North  Vietnam  first  announced  Its 
plana  to  wage  a  "war  of  liberation  on  South 
Vietnam,  Le  Duan  precisely  stated  the  strat- 
egy by  which  the  Communists  planned  to 
take  over  the  South.  It  is  exaclty  what  we 
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are  asked  to  accept  In  the  form  of  this  seven 
point  proposal.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  after  over  a  decade  of  hard  fighting, 
with  55,000  Americana  dead,  200.000  wounded 
and  nearly  a  million  South  Vietnamese  dead 
or  wounded  Hanoi  should  expect  us  to  accept 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  the  very  blue-print  for 
victory  it  announced  back  at  the  beginning— 
partlculary  In  Ught  of  the  Communists'  weak 
position  In  South  Vietnam. 

Only  now  can  we  appreciate  the  full  mean- 
ing of  North  Vietnam's  Premier  Pham  Van 
Dongs  words— "Our  victory  will  be  won  not 
In  Vietnam  but  In  America."  Hanoi  has  full 
faith  that  we  vrtu  now  in  an  election  period 
turn  against  our  allies  and  ourselves.  Such 
a  reading  only  comes  from  its  faith  in  the 
"degenerate  nature  of  capitalist  society." 
After  all  the  blunders  we  made  In  Vietnam. 
a  whole  world  watches  us.  Judging  our  char- 
acter and  our  greatness  as  a  world  leader 
by  the  way  we  make  up  for  our  mistakes. 

Short-sighted  personal  political  objectlvee 
can  go  a  long  way  In  their  long  term  effects 
It  Is  Incumbent  on  our  nation's  political 
figures  to  act  as  statesmen  and  not  pollU- 
clans.  We  cannot  permit  some  to  forever 
smudge  and  blot  the  pages  of  our  nation's 
hlstorj'  Just  so  that  they  may  be  noticed  to- 
day. The  future  holds  dire  consequences. 
What  we  now  need  is  sober  contemplation 
not  hysterical  platitudes.  We  believe  that 
only  Irresponsible  thoughtlessness  could  per- 
mit anyone  to  see  this  Seven  Point  Proposal 
as  anything  less  than  a  diplomatic  Insult  to 
America's  will  to  prevail. 


POPULATION  REDISTRIBUTION  AND 
NEW  COMMUNITIES  AS  POLICY  IS- 
SUES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Edward  L.  McLean  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity has  written  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative paper  on  the  possibility  and 
problems  of  new  communities.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lean points  out  four  alternatives  to  the 
decline  of  our  cities: 

First.  To  do  nothing,  to  ignore  density, 
congestion,  and  other  problems  of  the 
urban  area. 

Second.  To  mount  a  massive  and  costly 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  central 
cities. 

Third.  To  encourage  migration  to  rural 
communities. 

Fourth.  To  build  new  communities. 

Dr.  McLean  examines  this  last  alterna- 
tive, noting  the  complaxities  of  financing 
and  the  lilcelihood  of  getting  lower  eco- 
nomic families  to  move  to  these  new  com- 
munities. 

Dr.  McLean  concludes  that  Govern- 
ment will  likely  accept  subsidized  popu- 
lation redistribution.  And,  he  beheves 
that  if  appropriate  programs  are  initiated 
within  these  new  communities,  then  har- 
mony of  varying  life  styles  can  and  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  McLean's  full  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Population   REDisxRiBirnoN   and  New 

CoMMUNrriEs  AS   Policy   Issoeb 

(By  Edward  L.  McLean) 

The  process   of  population   redistribution 

and  the  potential  for  new  communities  are 

topics    currently    being   discussed    as    viable 

policy  issues.  It  is  postulated.  In  this  paper, 

that    rationale    for    consideration    of    these 

phenomena  is  based  upon  the  generalization 

that  popiUatlon  density  in  the  large  metro- 


politan areas  of  North  America  should  not 
Increase  because  high  population  density  is 
a  causal  variable  with  respect  to  problematic 
phenomena.  Some  of  the  frequently  empha- 
sized problematics  associated  with  metropwl- 
Itan  areas  center  around  congestion  and  a 
complex  array  of  social  problems.  No  con- 
sensus exists,  however,  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  these  problematics.  Pour  alterna- 
tive approaches  shall  be  listed  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
metropolitan  centers  In  North  America. 

One  alternative  is  to  not  do  anything  or 
Ignore  density,  congestion,  and  other  prob- 
lems associated  with  metropolitan  areas, 
much  as  we  have  in  the  past.  This  laissez- 
faire  approach,  actually  not  a  solution.  Is 
not  likely  to  be  accepted  because  consensus 
exists  that  the  status  quo  can  no  longer  be 
perpetuated. 

A  second  alternative,  much  the  opposite  of 
the  first,  is  that  of  a  massive  and  costly  re- 
habilitation program  for  metropolitan  areas, 
concentrating  on  housing,  physical  environ- 
ment, employment,  education,  welfare,  polit- 
ical Institutions,  and  political  representa- 
tion. This  alternative  Is  frequently  mentioned 
m  a  wide  range  of  literature  and  public  pro- 
nouncements, but  is  probably  unrealistic  be- 
cause of  current  anti-urban  and  pro-subur- 
ban value  orientations  of  electorates  and 
elected  representatives  (particularly  on  state 
levels  in  the  United  States).  These  orienta- 
tions are,  of  course,  changing  and  support 
could  conceivably  shift  toward  metropolitan 
rehabilitation  in  the  future.  The  tremendous 
monetary  cost  of  this  alternative  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  Impediment  to  this  approach, 
however. 

The  third  and  fourth  alternatives  £u«  sim- 
ilarly related  and  are  also  orientated  to  pre- 
venting increasing  density  (prohibit  greater 
population  density)   in  our  large  cities.  One 
referrent  for  the  third  alternative  is  the  1967 
proposal  by  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, OrvlUe  Freeman,  that  migration  to 
small   communities   be   encouraged.   Similar 
proposals  have  been  made  in  recent  months 
(1970)   by  current  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Clifford  Hardin.  Such  a  program  could 
also  aid  metrc^oUtan  areas  by  reducing  fu- 
ture  population    density   and   general    con- 
gestion   and    would    aid    some    static    small 
communities  by  bolstering  their  population 
and    economic    base.    If    this    proposal    was 
adopted,   the   resulting   communities   would 
be  vastly  different  after  the  migrants  moved 
to   them.   These   communities   may   actually 
be  termed  "new  communities,"  consequently. 
The  fourth  alternative  is  that  of  completely 
new  communities.  A  new  community  is  de- 
fined as  a  self-sufficient  population  concen- 
tration   that    is   originated    where    no   such 
human  settlement  previously  existed  (Elchler 
and  Kaplan,  1967).  The  physical  structures 
are    built    and    the    social    environment    is 
based  upon  the  natural  and  man-made  en- 
vironments  that   the   in-migrants  adapt  to 
when    they   move    to   the    new   community. 
Another  recent  referent  for  both  the  third 
and    fourth    alternatives   concerns   the   fact 
that.    In    the   U.S.,   several    federal    entities. 
Including  the  President's  Council  on  Urban 
Affairs,  are  seriously  discussing  population 
redistribution  as  a  means  to  prevent  Increases 
in    metropolitan    population    density.    Such 
population  redistribution  could  Involve  mi- 
gration   to   previously   established    commu- 
nities or  to  new  communities;  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  would  Involve  redistribution  of  popu- 
lation within  our  present  metropolitan  areas. 
This   alternative   also   affords   opportunities 
for  social   planning   in   our   society   toward 
democratic  Ideals,  particularly  In  regard  to 
class  and  ethnic  structures. 

The  author  of  this  paper  considers  wide- 
spread advocacy  of  the  previously  discussed 
first  two  alternatives  unlikely.  Electorates 
and  elected  officials  realize  that  situations 
and  events  associated  with  our  metropolitan 


areas  do  need  correcting,  but  are  unlikely 
(in  early  I970's)  to  allocate  or  authorize 
sufficient  resources  essential  for  total  re- 
habilitation of  metropolitan  centers. 

With  respect  to  the  third  and  fotirth  al- 
ternatives, it  Is  not  known  if  these  proposals 
would  be  widely  accepted,  and  If  they  were 
accepted,  how  successful  they  would  be 
These  questions  will  be  explored  in  this 
paper;  I.e.,  could  public  policy,  directed 
toward  populaUon  redistribution  and  new 
community  programs  achieve  public  and  po- 
litical approval  in  the  United  States?  Would 
people  participate  in  such  programs  If  they 
were  approved  and  sanctioned? 

Prior  to  consideration  of  these  policy  is- 
sues, four  basic  assumptions  must  be  stated 
regarding  analyses  of  population  redistribu- 
tion and  new  communities.  Forthcoming  dis- 
cussion suggests  that  privately  financed  new 
communities  are   not  economically  feasible 
In  North  America;  government  money,  more 
than  likely  from  the  federal  government  in 
the     United     States      (perhaps     channeled 
through  state  governments)  would  therefore 
be   necessary  at   least   for  Initial   financing 
Secondly,  we  may  briefly  assess  the  notion  of 
who  would  actually  participate  In  the  pro- 
grams. If  weU  educated,  skilled  workers  par- 
ticipated, this  would  create  a  disequilibrium 
in   both   communities   of   origin   and   desti- 
nation. Potential  wage  earners  who  have  re- 
ceived little  and  poor  quality  education,  are 
untrained  and  unskilled,  and  un-  or  under- 
employed. Thus,  to  lmi>rove  community  con- 
ditions, a  range  of  socioeconomic  levels  must 
participate,   and   many   of  the   lower  socio- 
economic   group   must    also   be    retained    in 
order  to  accept  meaningful  employment  and 
community  roles.  The  third  assumption  con- 
cerns another  population  base  for  migration 
It  is  assumed  in  this  paper  that  families,  with 
appropriate  incentives,  would  participate  In 
population  redistribution.  The  family  insti- 
tution would  not  be  altered  appreciably  by 
these  proposals,  particularly  in  light  of  cur- 
rent  mobility    norms    (Kenkel,    1965).    The 
fourth    assumption    is    concerned    with    the 
economic    and    political    (particularly    eco- 
nomic)   institutions  and   structures   in   our 
society.   Political   leaders  and   academicians 
have   recently    emphasized    that    population 
redistribution    and    government    subsidized 
new  communities  may  occur  with  no  basic 
changes  in  the  economic  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  structures  (Elchler  and  Kaplan. 
1967;  Stein,  1967) .  Moreover,  these  processes 
may  take  place  within  the  normal  function- 
ing of  our  established  economic  institutional 
structures. 

POPtJLATION     REDISTKIBDTION     AND     NEW     COM- 
MUNITT  EXPEKIENCES 

In  searching  for  examples  of  population  re- 
distribution, we  have  many  situations  and 
events  within  the  United  States  to  point  to. 
Members  of  the  military  and  their  families 
move  a  great  deal,  around  the  nation  and 
around  the  world.  This  is  actually  popula- 
tion redistribution;  the  family  moved  or  the 
wage  earner  must  drop  out  of  the  military. 
Furthermore,  each  year  several  million  fam- 
ilies migrate  because  the  heads  of  the  house- 
holds, employed  by  private  firms,  were  trans- 
ferred to  another  city  branch  office,  or  sub- 
sidiary; In  this  case  the  family  moves  or  the 
wage  earner  does  not  get  promoted  or  per- 
haps demoted.  Involuntary  population  re- 
distribution is  thus  a  norm  and  necessity, 
with  occupation  or  work  providing  the 
stimulus. 

Past  and  present  experience  with  new 
communities  shall  be  discussed.  Ttuly  self- 
sufficient  new  communities  are  not  nu- 
merous In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly when  we  limit  our  examples  to  re- 
cent (World  War  H)  developments.  The 
most  noteable  examples  are  those  residen- 
tial communities  that  have  a  federal  eco- 
nomic base:  military  and  ot^er  governmental 
installations,  when  they  are  Initially  located 
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In  a  non-densely  settled  area,  create  the  need 
fop  a  new  community.  Other  examples  of 
new  commiinltles  are  associated  with  large, 
private  employing  Arms  which  locate  In 
non-densely  settled  areas.  Several  new  com- 
munities have  recently  been  originated  by 
private  developers  with  objectlvee  of  mak- 
ing a  profit,  or  at  least  of  not  losing  money. 
Two  notable  examples  In  the  United  States 
are  Reston.  Virginia,  and  Clear  Lake.  Tex- 
as, and  both  are  notable  for  not  making 
money.  These  are  upper -middle  to  upper  so- 
cioeconomic level  communltlee,  also;  the 
evidence  at  this  time  consequently.  Indi- 
cates that  It  would  be  economically  unwise 
to  Include  plans  for  lower  socioeconomic  res- 
idents In  a  privately  financed  new  com- 
munity. 

New,  self-suStclent  communities  are  more 
numnrous  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  New 
communltlee  have  been  built  In  Brazil,  Den- 
mark, England,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  In  other  nations  since 
World  War  II.  In  theee  nations,  the  eco- 
nomic base  or  employment  opportunities, 
dwelling  unite,  and  Institutional  facilities 
are  established  concomitantly,  and  then  the 
Inhabitants  move  in.  These  experiments  have 
generally  been  successful;  all  are  not  per- 
fect, of  course,  but  none  have  failed  com- 
pletely (Broady,  1967;  Quthelm,  1967;  Os- 
bum,  1967).  It  Is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
Institutions  In  these  nations  vary  somewhat 
from  thooe  In  North  America,  particularly, 
the  United  States.  We  may,  however,  utilize 
experiences  In  Northwest  European  nations 
as  basis  for  revaluation.  In  these  oountrlee. 
Industry  and  other  employment  opportu- 
nities are  subaldlzed  by  the  governments  to 
locate  in  new  communities  and  contracts 
are  let  for  housing  and  all  other  faculties 
by  the  government.  Employees  and  their 
families  are  more  likely  to  volunteer  to  move 
to  a  new  community  to  Improve  housing 
and  working  conditions,  also,  in  these  na- 
tions. The  author  of  this  paper  believes 
that  much  can  be  learned  from  the  new 
oommunlty  and  population  rediatrtbutlon 
experiences  of  these  societies.  TTiere  are  more 
universal  norms  and  values,  with  regard  to 
economic  and  political  systems,  among  these 
socletlee  than  dissimilar  norms  and  values. 
The  chief  leseon  to  be  learned  Is  that  new. 
self-sufflclent  communities  can  be  success- 
ful In  Western  societies 

rrrtoAc  AND  poLrricAL  accfptanct 
To  reiterate,  the  first  basic  Issue  con- 
cerns the  acceptance  of  government  subsi- 
dized population  redistribution  and  new 
community  policy  bv  electorates  and  elected 
representatives  In  North  America.  Popula- 
tion redistribution  (migration)  to  new  towns 
and  to  previously  established  communities 
shall  be  considered  tOKether  in  this  section 
The  author  of  this  paper  realizes  that  the 
issue  of  accepUnce  depends  upon  perceived 
severity  of  central  city  problems,  projected 
beneflU  of  alternative  prottrams.  projected 
negative  consequences,  and  previously  dis- 
cussed details  such  as  who  will  move  where. 
The  prime  criteria  for  this  evaluation  are  the 
Ideological,  value,  and  normative  orienta- 
tions. 

A  historical  review  of  pubUc  policy  that 
is  generally  similar  to  population  redistribu- 
tion will  provide  bases  for  evaluating  this 
toDlc.  During  the  Great  Depression  In  the 
United  States,  general  welfare  policy  was  for- 
mulated that  set  guidelines  for  subsequent 
national  action  Some  of  these  programs  are: 
social  security,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, child  labor  laws,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, aid  to  the  elderly,  and  public  housing. 
Since  the  1930's,  we  have  seen  an  expansion 
of  social  security  and  establlahment  of  med- 
icare, minimum  wage  laws,  federal  aid  to 
education,  and  most  recently  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  welfare  program  that  Is 
more  comprehensive  than  any  paet  program 
Consequently,  if  we  assume  past  welfare  ex- 
perience to  be  generally  similar  to  popula- 


tion redistribution  and  subsidised  new  com- 
munities, the  latter  notions  could  achieve 
acceptance. 

The  concept  of  government  subsidies  is 
also  a  base  for  evaluating  potential  accept- 
ance of  population  redistribution  and  new 
communities.  E^nomlc  subsidies,  financed 
by  the  federal  government,  have  been  and 
are  currently  in  force  to  many  activity  and 
Industry  categories  In  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  vaoex  notable  are:  agriculture, 
airlines,  petroleum,  and  railroads.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  assume  past  subsidy  experi- 
ence to  be  generally  similar  to  population 
redistribution  and  new  conmiunitles,  the 
latter  notions  could  again  receive  subsidies 
and  acceptance. 

The  past  experience  with  population  redis- 
tribution Is  also  a  base  for  evaluating  fu- 
ture acceptance  of  this  notion.  It  was  pointed 
out  In  previous  discussion  that  millions  of 
families  in  our  society  Involuntarily  migrate 
each  year.  In  military  situations,  because  of 
Job  transfers,  or  for  other  reasons.  Baaed 
upon  ths  norm  of  forced  migration,  popula- 
tion redistribution  could  gain  rapid  accept- 
ance. 

Just  one  position  has  been  discussed  up  to 
this  point;  why  government  subsidized  popu- 
lation redistribution  and  new  community 
programs  would  be  approved  by  electorates 
and  elected  officials  In  the  United  States. 
But.  we  have  to  be  skeptical  on  all  these 
points.  First  of  all,  although  many  public 
programs  similar  to  p>opulatlon  redistribu- 
tion and  new  communities  are  part  of  our 
way  of  life,  this  notion  Is  ■'different";  i.e., 
it  has  not  been  practices  as  such  up  to  now, 
nor  has  It  even  been  seriously  considered. 
New  Ideas,  as  such  are  destined  to  be  op- 
posed. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  government  fi- 
nanced subsidy  programs,  the  money  tra- 
ditionally goes  to  "established"  causes;  i.e.. 
there  Is  support  for  the  program  In  terms  of 
need,  pressure  groups,  or  power  structures. 
There  is  no  such  "establlahment"  In  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time  to  support  popula- 
tion redistribution  and  new  community  pro- 
grams. High  population  densities  In  our  cen- 
tral cities  and  metropolitan  areas,  although 
termed  as  crises,  have  failed  to  gain  univer- 
sal commitments.  Furthermore.  It  has  been 
proposed  In  this  paper,  that  lower  socioeco- 
nomic families  would  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  this  notion,  as  a  subsidy,  would 
certainly  be  opposed.  Finally,  although  pop- 
ulation redistribution  and  similar  welfare 
and  subsidy  programs  are  accepted,  the  com- 
bined notions  of  new  comm'onltles  and  pop- 
ulation redistribution  Is  authoritarian  and 
blg-brothertsh."  Opposition  to  the  program 
could  certanly  be  expected  on  these  grounds. 
The  author  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  pluses  and  minuses  for  and 
againat  public  policy  directed  toward  popula- 
tion redistribution  and  new  community  pro- 
grams. It  Is  suggested  that  the  pluses  slight- 
ly outweigh  the  minuses,  and  that  these  no- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  electorates  and 
elected  representatives  in  the  United  States. 
This  acceptance  will  not  be  rapid  or  unani- 
mous, of  course;  it  will  probably  take  many 
years,  and  be  wrought  with  skepticism,  much 
like  the  issue  of  medicare  In  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  a  maaslve  program  Is 
unlikely;  pilot,  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  are  likely  to  evolve,  much  like 
model  cities  and  rural  poverty  programs. 

PUBLIC    PAaTTCIPATlON 

The  second  major  issue  to  be  analyzed  is 
that  of  participation;  i.e..  will  people  move 
to  new  communltlee  as  part  of  population  re- 
distribution programs  and  would  the  origi- 
nal residents  of  the  areas  of  destination  ac- 
cept the  In-mlgrants?  In  this  analysis,  value 
and  normative  orientations  and  past  experi- 
ence win  again  be  evaluated. 

It  ha£  been  stated  In  this  paper  that  mo- 
bility Is  a  norm;  in  fact,  on  an  average,  about 
one-fifth    of   all   households   In   the   United 


States  change  their  residence  each  and  av«ry 
year  (Lansing  and  Mueller,  1967).  But  our 
non  Intra-clty  mobile  population  Is  substan- 
tially in  the  middle  and  upper-middle  socio- 
economic levels  (Lansing  and  Mueller,  1967). 
These  families  would  be  very  likely  to  oMve 
to  new  communities  If  employment,  facili- 
ties, and  other  services  were  favorable;  but 
this  Lb  the  precise  group  that  we  do  not  want 
to  move  from  the  central  cities.  Most  fami- 
lies of  Intermediate  socioeconomic  levels  have 
already  migrated  from  the  metropolitan  cen- 
tral cities  to  the  suburbs. 

Looking  at  examples  from  Europe  briefly, 
mo^  of  the  in-mlgrants  to  European  new 
cities  were  of  upper  and  lower  socioeconomic 
levels;  upper  for  white  collar  Jobs  and  lower 
for  the  remaining  Jobs.  The  upper  socioeco- 
nomic families  were  happy  to  move  because 
of  Increased  prestige  and  status  in  the  new 
community;  the  lower  socioeconomic  fami- 
lies were  happy  to  move  because  of  Improved 
housing  and  general  living  conditions 
(Broady.  1967) .  The  European  new  communi- 
ties consequently  have  no  Intermediate 
levels;  In  North  America,  the  Intermediate 
socioeconomic  level  would  be  most  likely  to 
accept  population  redistribution  and  new 
community  programs. 

The  author  of  this  paper  does  envision  a 
problem  In  encouraging  lower  socioeconomic 
families  to  move  to  new  communities.  First, 
social  origins  of  the  poor  are  characterized 
as  provincial  communities  with  respect  to 
social  interaotlon  and  visiting  patterns  be- 
tween relatives  and  friends.  These  families 
are  hesitant  to  leave  a  community  that  they 
are  familiar  with  and  In  which  they  are 
socially  secure.  Fear  of  the  unknown,  par- 
ticularly among  the  poor,  often  prohibits 
beneficial  migration.  Second,  many  families 
reject  the  Idea  of  moving  to  a  community 
smaller  than  the  one  they  currently  in- 
habit. This  would  be  an  Impediment  if  move- 
ment from  metropolitan  cities  to  new  com- 
munities Is  desired.  Pec^le  become  accvis- 
tomed  to  the  Institutional,  economic,  social, 
aud  cultural  amenities  of  metropolitan  areas, 
and  would  not  be  immediately  (perhaps 
never)  happy  in  a  community  of  less  than  SO 
thousand  inhabitants   (Kenkel,  1985). 

But,  It  Is  believed  that  resistance  to  mi- 
gration can  be  overcome.  Provision  of  voca- 
tional training,  adult  education  programs, 
adequate  housing,  employment  security,  and 
In  genera]  an  aesthetically  pleading  man- 
made  and  physical  environment  In  the  new 
community,  could  (given  time,  money,  and 
energy) ,  Insure  that  families  will  mlg^te. 

The  situation  regarding  original  residents 
in  areas  of  In-mlgratlon  (regions)  surround- 
ing new  communities  Is  not  so  easily  ration- 
alized. Literature,  based  up>on  European  ex- 
perience, generally  Indicates  that  original 
residents  do  not  accept  In-mlgrants  and  In- 
mlgrants  do  not  accept  original  residents 
(Broady,  1967).  Whether  It  be  migrants  to 
new  communities  or  to  previously  established 
communities,  the  original  residents  con- 
sider the  migrants  as  Invaders  and  new 
residents  consider  the  old  timers  as 
Iconoclasts  who  attempt  to  stifle  contem- 
porary life.  More  specifically,  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  the  majority  of  residents  of 
cities  desire  to  prohibit  substantial  In- 
mlgratlon  Into  their  communities  (Choldln, 
1965).  This  problem  Is  not  Irreconcilable, 
however,  because  adult  education  programs 
have  been  successful  In  conditioning  toward 
accommodation  and  cooperation.  Social  ac- 
tion programs  are  based  upon  the  premise 
that  people  can  be  Informed  of  the  In- 
evitability of  change  and  how  to  prepare 
font. 

To  summarize  this  section,  the  author  of 
this  paper  concludes  that  people,  lower  as 
well  as  middle  socioeconomic  families  can  be 
convinced  to  migrate  to  new  coonmunitles. 
Furthermore,  with  appropriate  training  and 
preparation,  accommodation  and  cooi>era- 
tlon  will  take  place  between  groups  with 
varying  life  styles  In  their  new  communities. 
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nCPUCATIONS 

Brief  discussion  will  be  devoted  to  the  role 
that  sociologists  can  play  in  proposed  pub- 
lic policy  associated  with  population  redis- 
tribution and  new  community  programs.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  sociologists  have 
played  minor  roles  In  past  reform  and  rehabil- 
itative social  and  welfare  programs.  This  sit- 
uation could  be  different  with  respect  to  po- 
tential programs  designed  to  lessen  popula- 
tion density  and  other  central  city  problems 
and  to  prevent  future  cumulative  prob- 
lematics. Sociologists  must  take  the  initiative 
and  design  research  that  will  provide  in- 
formation toward  clarifying  the  issues  pre- 
sented in  this  paper.  Research  priorities  must 
Include  the  following  topics:  (1)  decision  to 
initiate  new  communities  or  build  on  the 
presently  so-called  dying  ctxnmunitles;  (2) 
decisions  dealing  with  economic  bases  of  the 
new  conun unities,  (3)  decisions  regarding  the 
physical  and  man-made  environments  of  the 
communities,  (4)  decisions  concerning  the 
Institutional,  economic,  social  and  cultural 
services,  (5)  decisions  concerning  housing. 
(6)  decisions  concerning  who  should  be  en- 
couraged to  move,  (7)  programs  to  educate 
and  retrain  potential  migrants.  (8)  details 
of  the  physical  moves,  (9)  programs  to  edu- 
cate original  residents.  (10)  programs  to  In- 
sure accommodation  and  cooperation  between 
groups  In  communities;  etc. 

Communication  and  dissemination  of  these 
research  results  is  essential.  Other  socUl  sci- 
entists may  then  play  active  roles  In  the  plan- 
ning of  the  new  communities  and  popula- 
tion redistribution,  and  still  others  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams Into  reality. 

CONCLT7SIONB 

It  may  be  concluded  from  previous  sec- 
tions of  this  paper  that  the  prospects  for 
public  policy  oriented  to  population  redis- 
tribution and  new  communities  in  the 
United  States  are  good;  not  In  any  maaalve 
programs  In  the  new  future,  but  on  the 
basis  of  pilot,  experimental,  or  demonstra- 
tion programs.  Some  form  of  population  re- 
distribution policy  is  desirable,  when  con- 
trasted to  continued  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  lower-socloeconomlc  families  In  our 
metropolitan  central  cities. 

Two  central  Issues  were  dlacuaaed  in  this 
paper;  the  first  la  concerned  with  accept- 
ance of  government  subsidized  population 
redistribution  and  new  community  pro- 
grams. It  Is  concluded  that  these  notions 
will  probably  gain  approval,  because  many 
welfare  and  subsidy  programs  have  been 
adopted  in  our  society  in  recent  years.  The 
second  issue  is  concerned  with  the  actual 
movement  of  families  to  new  communities, 
and  with  harmony  between  groups  (particu- 
larly regarding  old  residents  and  new  resi- 
dents) in  the  new  communities.  It  Is  con- 
cluded that  If  appropriate  programs  we  Initi- 
ated within  the  communltlee,  harmony 
between  those  of  varying  life  style*  wUl  pre- 
vail. 

Finally,  a  plea  Is  mada  for  aodal  scien- 
tists to  become  Inolved  li  public  policy  for- 
mulation in  researching  the  basic  issues 
associated  with  population  redistribution 
and  new  communities,  and  to  aid  In  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  actual  pro- 
grams. 
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NEED    FOR    ECONOMIC    SANiry    IN 
FEDERAL  BUDGETING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 129  which  is  intended  to  return 
economic  sanity  to  Federal  budgeting. 
My  proposal  requires  a  constitutional 
amendment,  which  is  a  time-consuming 
process.  I  would  hope  that  Congress 
would  take  steps  in  the  meantime  to  im- 
prove the  current  practice  of  spending 
without  regard  for  the  eventual  disas- 
trous consequences. 

One  such  step  would  be  the  passage  of 
Senale  Joint  Resolution  114  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  c:?urti8)  In- 
troduced on  June  14,  1971.  This  is  the 
Stable  Purchasing  Power  Act  of  1971. 

The  act  will  make  available  to  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  on  request,  advice 
indicating  the  anticipated  offset  of  money 
authorization  bills. 

Congress  must  take  8u:tion  to  stop  the 
terrible  inflation  which  was  initiated  by 
unwise  Government  fiscal  policy  in  the 
19d5-«8  guns  and  butter  era. 

If  we  do  not  soon  stop  spending  like 
there  is  no  tomorrow,  there  will  be  no 
tomorrow  for  the  America  that  we  have 
known.  There  will  only  be  an  economic 
shambles  or  worse. 

We  must  stabilize  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar for  the  sake  of  our  citizens  who  suf- 
fer from  inflation  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
commercial  standing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
Senator  Curtis  in  cosponsorlng  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  114. 


U.N.  CONVENTION  ON  FORCED 
LABOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
UJ*.  Convention  Concerning  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Forced  Labor  is  awaiting  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The  Convention  on  Forced  Labor  is 
aimed  at  preventing  the  use  of  forced 
labor  as  a  means  of  political  punishment, 
coercion,  or  labor  discipline.  Specifically 
the  treaty  states  In  articles  I  and  11: 
I. 

Bach  Member  of.  the  International  Labor 
Organisation  which  ratifies  this  Gonventlan 
undertakes  to  suppress  and  not  to  make  use 
of  any  form  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor: 


(a)  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
education  or  as  a  punishment  for  holding 
or  expressing  political  views  or  views  ideolog- 
ically opposed  to  the  established  political 
social  or  economic  system; 

(b)  as  a  method  of  mobilizing  and  using 
labor  for  purposes  of  economic  development; 

(c)  as  a  means  of  labor  discipline; 

(d)  as  a  punishment  for  having  par- 
ticipated in  strikes; 

(e)  as  a  means  of  racial,  social,  national,  or 
religious  discrimination. 

n. 
Each  Member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  which  ratifies  this  Convention 
undertakes  to  take  effective  measures  to 
secure  the  immediate  and  complete  atwUtlon 
of  forced  or  compulsory  labor  as  specified  in 
Article  I  of  this  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  recall  the 
mass  deportations  to  slave  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  great 
terror.  The  most  recent  and  most  elo- 
quent description  of  this  has  been  by  the 
Nobel  laureate,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn. 
himself  a  veteran  of  the  Stalinist  camps. 
Literally  millions  of  people,  guilty  and 
innocent  alike,  were  shipped  to  the 
wastelands  of  Siberia  and  the  Urals  to 
carry  out  extremely  dangerous  tasks  im- 
der  the  guns  of  the  Soviet  secret  police. 
The  secret  police  had  so  much  power 
through  this  vast  free  manpower  that  it 
became  one  of  the  largest  industrial  con- 
cerns in  Russia.  Trade  unionists,  plant 
mans^ers,  free  thinkers,  and  innovators 
of  all  kinds  were  shipped  off  to  labor 
camps  at  Stalin's  whim. 

This  was  the  most  significant  example 
of  forced  labor  in  recent  times,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  It  was  and  is  a 
clear  violation  of  himum  rights  and  one 
that  we  must  condemn. 

Mr.  President,  th'ire  is  nothing  In  the 
Convention  Concerning  the  Abolition  of 
Forced  Labor  which  would  threaten  in 
any  way  the  American  system  of  juris- 
prudence. As  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  reported  to  President  Kennedy  in 
1963  in  reference  to  this  question: 

After  extensive  additional  ^vlew  of  ths 
convention  and  the  techmcal  legal  problems 
Involved,  the  interested  departments  of  the 
Government  have  expressed  their  coordi- 
nated view  .  .  .  that  the  subject  matter  of 
convention  no.  106  U  whoUy  within  the  Fed- 
eral competence  under  the  13th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

We  have  no  reason  to  delay  acting  on 
ratification.  Other  nations  today  wonder 
why  we  have  not  made  a  formal  com- 
mitment to  oppose  forced  labor.  We  must 
act  now  to  reafOrm  our  beliefs. 


OPPORTUNITY  FUNDING 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  two  im- 
portant new  economic  development  pro- 
grams which  have  been  undertaken  by 
Opportunity  Funding  Corporation. 

Opportunity  Funding  Corporation  Is  a 
nonprofit  organization  funded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  It  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
activities  designed  to  demonstrate  and 
test  the  effectiveness  of  various  inoentlve 
techniques  in  attracting  private  reBources 
to  areas  characterized  by  low  incomes 
and  unemployment.  OFC  constitute  an 
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important  experimental  effort  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent,  and  in  what  ways, 
the  vast  resources  of  the  private  sector 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty  and  under- 
development. I  believe,  therefore,  that 
OPC  represents  both  a  purpose  and  an 
effort  to  which  all  of  us  in  Congress  can 
give  our  fullest  support,  for  It  has  be- 
come clear  that  public  spending  alone, 
without  the  commitment  and  participa- 
tion of  the  private  sector,  cannot  solve 
the  massive  problems  we  now  face. 

The  two  new  programs  announced  by 
OPC  are  a  minority  bank  deposit  pro- 
gram, designed  to  strengthen  local  ttnan- 
cial  institutions  in  poverty  impacted 
areas,  and  a  bonding  program  to  assist 
construction  contractors  from  such  areas. 
Through  these  programs  banks  repre- 
sentative of  such  minorities  will  be 
granted  the  use  of  $4  million  in  deposits, 
the  interest  on  which  will  be  used  to 
provide  management  development  train- 
ing for  the  bank  employees,  and  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  will  be  used  to  enable 
contractors  from  the  minorities  to  bid 
on  and  perform  construction  contracts 
in  poverty  Impacted  commimlties. 

These  new  initiatives  are  described  in 
a  statement  by  Dr.  David  B.  Hertz,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  governors  of  Op- 
portunity Funding  Corporation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  sUtement 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemint  bt  David  B.  Hkbtz 

oppobttnitt  rtjndinc  corporation,  wrd.. 

JUNE    2.    1»71 

First,  permit  me  to  tbank  the  members  of 
the  press  for  Joining  vis  this  morning  and 
point  out  that  we  appreciate  the  opportunUy 
that  the  Administration,  through  OEO  has 
given  us  to  try  to  assist  In  demonstrating  an 
approach  to  poverty  and  minority  economic 
problems  that  will  be  of  b«nem  to  the  entire 

The  programs  which  OFC  U  annoimctng 
today  mark  the  real  beginning  of  a  series  of 
demonstration  programs  through  which  we 
hope  to  show  that,  with  the  use  of  carefully 
designed  risk-reduction  measures,  private 
capital  can  be  made  avaUable  for  vital  eco- 
nomic development  efforts  In  the  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas  of  our  nation.  Our  ob- 
jective is  to  use  every  possible  mechanism  to 
release  and  channel  private  capital  Into  areas 
that  have  long  needed  It  and  can  utUlze  It  for 
growth  and  ownership  and  Income. 

The  broadly  based  Board,  with  In-depth  ex- 
perience In  finance  and  community  economic 
development,  U  convinced  that  only  by  creat- 
ing expanded  opportunities  for  ownership 
and  full-scale  partlclpaUon  In  our  economy 
for  mllliona  of  poor  and  disadvantaged 
Americans  traditionally  by-passed  by  the  sys- 
tem can  those  Americans  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  a  stake  in  the  system 
that  the  system  can  work  for  them.  To  do 
this,  however,  requires  that  subatantUl 
amounts  of  loan  and  eqiuty  capital  muat  be 
made  avaUable  for  investment  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  poverty  communities. 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  shows 
clearly  that  government  programs  alone  can- 
no*  meet  this  need.  As  has  been  said  by  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Minority 
Business  Enterprise,  the  private  sector  "most 
assimie  the  role  of  Joint  partner  with  the  gov- 
ernment" in  this  effort.  Federal  reaouroea, 
then,  can  most  effectively  be  used  to  provide 
various  kinds  of  flnancial  incentives  to  moti- 
vate the  private  sector  and  bring  to  bear  the 


large  amounts  of  loan  and  equity  capital 
needed  for  the  creation  and  growth  of  large- 
scale  ventures.  We  must  overcome  the  prob- 
lems that  are  created  because  purely  social 
program  oriented  officials,  concerned  with 
poverty  problems  In  various  agencies,  have 
bad  little  experience  in  broad -scale,  private- 
public  financing.  For  this  reason  our  progress 
in  moving  this  new  creative  attempt  to  re- 
lease private  capital  through  flnancial  mech- 
anisms has,  in  part,  been  impeded  up  to  this 
point  In  time. 

An  Important  conviction  of  this  Board  Is 
that  the  economic  revitalizatlon  of  our  pov- 
erty communities  depends  upon  the  existence 
in  those  communities  of  viable  flnancial  in- 
stitutions which  are  responsive  to  the  efforts 
of  the  poor  to  Improve  their  economic  con- 
ditions. For  this  reason  we  are  especially 
pleased  to  announce  this  morning  the  flrst 
phase  of  a  multi-phase  program  to  assist 
poverty  area  banks. 

The  flrst  element  of  this  program  Involves 
the  deposit  of  t4  million  in  OPC  funds  in  ap- 
proximately 30  poverty  area  banks  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  purpose  of  these 
deposits  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  with 
increased  resources  these  banks  can  become 
signlflcant  instruments  of  economic  develop- 
ment In  their  communities.  We  recognize, 
however,  that  merely  Increasing  the  deposits 
of  these  banks  Is  not  enough.  Thus,  OPC 
will  use  interest  earned  on  our  deposits  to 
fund  management  development  programs  for 
officers  of  these  banks.  These  training  pro- 
grams will  be  especially  keyed  to  sharpening 
the  skills  of  loan  officers  and  sensitizing  them 
to  the  special  problems  of  doing  business  with 
community  groups  and  others  who  often  are 
new  to  business  and  are  Inexperienced  In 
preparing  financial  statements,  cash  flows 
and  other  data  generally  required  by  financ- 
ing sources. 

We  also  recognize  that  many  of  these  banks 
need  help  in  strengthening  their  capital  bases 
and  Increasing  their  liquidity.  Putxire  OPC 
bank  programs  will  experiment  with  a  variety 
of  techniques  for  addressing  these  problems. 

The  area  of  bonding  for  poverty  area  con- 
struction contractors  Is  one  which  has  re- 
ceived widespread  attention  over  recent  years. 
Yet  minority  contractors.  In  particular,  con- 
tinue to  experience  great  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining bonding,  especially  for  projects  of 
significant  size.  By  joining  efforts  with  the 
Minority  Contractors  Assistance  Project,  Inc. 
(MCAP)  and  other  such  groups.  OFC  hopes 
to  surround  these  contractors  with  an  array 
of  supports — Including  technical  assistance, 
working  capital  and  longer-term  loan  guar- 
antees— which  will  enable  many  of  them  to 
undertake  and  obtain  bonding  for  larger  con- 
tracts, both  as  general  and  sub-contractors. 

Both  the  bonding  and  banking  programs 
are  intended  to  support  the  basic  OPC  ob- 
jective of  demonstrating  ways  to  unlock  pri- 
vate sector  resources.  In  the  bonding  program 
we  believe  that  OFC"s  •!  million  wUl  open  the 
door  to  at  least  (lO  million  in  construction 
bonds.  This,  in  turn,  will  create  greatly  ex- 
panded entrepreneurial  opportunities  as  well 
as  expanded  employment  for  residents  of 
poverty  communities. 

Through  the  bank  deposit  program.  OFC 
hopes  to  give  Impetus  to  already  existent 
efforts  to  expand  the  deposits  of  poverty  area 
banks.  A  major  portion  of  OPC's  deposits,  for 
example,  will  be  In  minority  banks  which  are 
parUctpants  in  the  National  Bankers  As- 
sociation's 8100  Million  Deposit  Solicitation 
Program.  In  carrying  out  its  other  guarantee, 
discounting  and  incentive  programs,  OFC 
will  use  Its  own  direct  deposit  program  to 
Induce  prtvate  sector  groups  with  whom  OPC 
will  be  cooperating  to  add  further  to  the 
deposits  of  the  large  banks.  As  an  important 
first  step  In  this  direction,  the  Presbyterian 
Economic  Development  Corporation  PED- 
CO)  has  agreed  to  maintain  substantial 
depoalts  in  various  OPC  target  banks. 

We  expect  these  bank  programs  to  assist 


the  economic  development  of  poverty  com- 
munities in  two  ways.  First,  a  condition  for 
deposit  of  OFC  funds  in  the  target  banks  is 
that  those  banks  must  make  a  maximum 
effort  to  use  at  least  60  Tn  of  the  monies  de- 
posited to  assist  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  economic  conditions  of  poor  peo- 
ple. Secondly.  In  those  areas  where  OEO- 
funded  community  development  corporations 
exist,  we  will  expect  that,  wherever  possible, 
the  banks  will  assist  projects  sponsored  by 
those  organizations. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  be  announcing 
ather  OFC  programs  Including  a  consumer 
credit  program,  a  program  to  provide  auto- 
matic loan  guarantees,  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment program  and  a  program  to  make  In- 
creased amounts  of  SBA  loan  money  avail- 
able for  plant  and  facilities  loans  in  poverty 
communities.  A  major  objective  of  each  of 
these  programs  will  be  to  use  OPC  funds  to 
catalyze  much  larger  amounts  from  other 
private  and  public  sector  sources. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  this  Board  that  OPC's 
experimental  programs  will  provide  models 
for  legislative  and  Institutional  change  which 
will  permit  the  mobilization  of  at  least  tSOO 
million  of  private  sector  capital  for  invest- 
ment in  projects  to  expand  opportunities  for 
ownership,  Income  and  employment  among 
the  poor — for  we  believe  that  only  a  com- 
mitment of  that  magnitude  will  be  s\ifficlent 
to  make  a  real  beginning  in  the  task  of  re- 
storing hope  among  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged citizens  of  our  country. 


ADDRESS  BY  LEON  SULLIVAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  6,  1971,  the  Reverend  Leon  H. 
Sullivan  gave  an  outstanding  address, 
entitled  "Steps  We  Must  Take,"  before 
the  62d  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn  Dr.  Sullivan's  remarks  were  in 
response  to  his  being  awarded  the  Spin- 
garn  Medal,  a  high  honor  which  he 
richly  merited. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  adequately 
the  major  accomplishments  of  Leon 
Sullivan  who,  as  foimder  and  chaiiroan 
of  the  board  of  opportunities  industrial- 
ization centers,  has  given  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  lives  of  hope 
and  purpose  and  dignity.  From  their  in- 
ception at  an  abandoned  jailhouse  \n 
Philadelphia  in  1964,  QIC's  have  spread 
across  America,  training  and  placing  in 
jobs  over  75,000  men  and  women,  now 
earning  $400  million  a  year.  The  OIC 
goal  for  the  present  decade  is  job  train- 
ing and  placement  for  1  million  people 
in  urban  areas  and  the  rural  South, 
adding  $20  billion  in  wages  alone  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

The  OIC's  have  depended  upon  private 
support  and  close  working  relationships 
with  business  and  todustry.  Federal 
assistance  has  been  scattered  and  totally 
inadequate,  and  it  is  my  strong  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  take  decisive  action  to 
guarantee  Federal  fimding  for  oppor- 
tunities industrialization  centers 
throughout  the  country.  The  OIC  pro- 
gram is  so  innovative  and  important 
that  it  must  be  made  a  central  part  of 
the  Federal  manpower  effort,  especially 
in  this  critical  time  of  record  unemploy- 
ment. 

Dr.  Sullivem  adopted  the  slogan,  "we 
help  ourselves."  And  the  OIC's  have  done 
just  that.  At  a  comparatively  low  cost, 
they  have  trained  imemployed  and  un- 
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deremployed  persoDs  in  skills  that  were 
needed,  helping  them  to  strengthen  their 
own  opportunities.  But  most  important, 
the  OIC  program  reaches  the  whole  man, 
helping  him  imderstand  all  the  hard  and 
subtle  realities  of  economic  competition 
and  winning,  holding,  and  advancing  in 
a  job.  The  program  embraces  the  entire 
training  process — from  going  out  and 
finding  the  man  who  would  be  discour- 
aged by  the  impersonality  and  form-fill- 
ing routine  of  the  employment  service 
office,  and  on  through  character  and  ap- 
titude development,  to  guidance  and  job 
followth  rough. 

The  very  success  of  this  program,  and 
the  limited  accomplishments  of  Federal 
manpwwer  programs  costing  much  more, 
demand  tliat  Congress  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  OIC  program  and  Dr.  Sulli- 
van's request  for  Federal  assistance 
amoimtmg  to  at  least  $100  millicHi  per 
year,  over  four  times  the  present  level  of 
Oovemment  aid.  Helping  people  to  help 
themselves;  focusing  Federal  help  on  the 
generation  of  job  skills  in  a  constantly 
changing  labor  market;  enabling  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  program  that  assures  the 
generation  of  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
national  economy  and  a  cost  return  to 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  many  times 
over  in  tax  revenues — for  all  these  rea- 
sons, and  more,  the  OIC's  should  receive 
what  Dr.  Sullivan  h£is  termed  rightly  a 
"fair  share"  in  Federal  manpower  dol- 
lars. 

In  his  address  at  the  NAACP  conven- 
tion. Dr.  Sullivan  Identified  job  training 
oriented  to  present  and  future  skill  de- 
mands as  one  of  four  next  steps  to 
achieving  full  emancipation,  equal  oppor- 
tvmity,  and  first-class  citizenship  for 
black  people.  But  he  also  called  for  an 
end  to  rhetoric  and  political  "gamesman- 
ship" about  poverty  that  strikes  black, 
brown,  red,  and  white  without  discrimi- 
nation. And  he  so  rightly  stated: 

If  America  really  wants  to  do  something 
about  poverty,  it  can.  ...  If  America  can 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  in  outer  space,  then 
America  can  help  put  a  man  on  his  feet  in 
Mississippi. 

Dr.  Sullivan  also  called  for  an  extensive 
self-help  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment, where  black  people  can  become 
producers,  rather  than  be  limited  to  the 
role  of  consmner.  He  proposed  the  devel- 
opment of  new  methods  for  capitaliza- 
tion and  management  training  which  de- 
serve careful  consideration:  cooperative 
savings  and  Investment  groups,  and  self- 
help  commimity  and  entrepreneurial 
training  centers.  In  this  connection  he 
discussed  the  "10-36"  plan  started  by 
members  of  his  church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  6,000  investors  now  put  in  $10  a 
month  for  36  montiis  to  construct  hous- 
ing developments  and  a  shopping  center, 
help  black  businessmen,  and  start  facto- 
ries and  an  inner  city  food  store  ciiain, 
among  other  enterprises. 

And  I  hope  American  corporations  wUl 
give  close  attention  to  Dr.  Sullivan's  ap- 
peal that  they  prDvide  technical  re- 
sources, subcontracts,  and  support  to 
minority  owned  and  managed  business 
to  meet  this  great  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment. The  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  in  America  ought  to  be  of 
serious  concern  to  all  American  business 


emd  industry,  as  It  is  for  those  who  have 
for  too  long  been  denied  the  c^portimity 
to  participate  in  oiu:  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Perhaps  Leon  SiiUlvan's  most  moving 
appeal  in  tills  remarkable  address  was 
for  "humanity,  brotherhood,  group  re- 
spect, and  togetherness  among  our  own 
people."  For  people  struggling  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  and  self-dignity,  that 
Is  a  lesson  in  basic  wisdMn.  There  can  be 
no  place  for  divisiveness  that  imdermines 
efforts  to  achieve  constructive  develop- 
ment and  hope.  But  it  ought  also  to  be 
a  lesson  for  all  Americans.  We  must  come 
together,  now,  to  focus  all  our  efforts  and 
resoiut;es  on  meeting  the  critical  needs  of 
our  people,  developing  a  nation  of  prom- 
ise and  opportimity  and  decency,  and  de- 
manding an  end  to  war  and  the  further 
escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  address  by  the 
Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan  before  the 
62d  annual  NAACP  convention,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Steps  Wb  Mtjbt  Take 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  Award.  I 
am  aware  this  is  among  the  highest  honors 
a  Black  man  can  receive.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  considering  me  and  for  this 
presentation. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Black  man 
began  the  Journey  towards  full  emancipation 
in  America.  The  Journey  has  been  long  and 
hard.  A  full  century  has  gone  by,  and  three 
generations  have  passed  off  the  scene  since 
the  Journey  began,  but  we  still  have  not 
reached  our  goal.  The  attainment  of  full 
emancipation,  equal  opportunity  and  first 
class  citizenship  Is  still  a  distance  away. 

To  be  sure,  giant  strides  have  been  made. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  a 
people,  starting  with  so  little,  gone  so  far. 
The  road  has  been  rocky  and  rigorous.  As 
James  Weldon  Johnson  put  't  'n  that 
stirring  anthem:  Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing. 
"We  have  come  over  a  way  that  with  tears 

has  been  watered, 
We  have  come  treading  our  path  thro'  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered." 

Somehow,  though.  In  spite  of  it  all,  with 
God's  help,  we  have  survived.  We  have  en- 
dured. We  have  come  this  far. 

Now,  the  question  is :  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  What  steps  must  we  take  now,  at  this 
time,  In  this  Journey  that  continues  on? 
What  steps  taken  now,  today,  can  more  ap- 
propriately, wisely,  and  solidly  help  us  on 
our  way? 

This  evening,  on  this  high  occasion  for  me. 
I  should  like  to  discuss  some  "Steps  We  Must 
Take"  that  I  believe  will  get  us  closer  to  our 
goal.  These  may  not  be  giant  steps,  but  I 
think  they  are  steps  headed  In  the  right 
direction. 

First,  the  Black  man  must  take  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  training  and  skill  prepara- 
tion. Even  to  this  day,  no  less  than  90%  of 
the  work  being  performed  by  the  African 
American  is  In  the  non-sklUed  scope  of  em- 
ployment. This  would  not  have  l>een  so  dis- 
turbing to  me  30  years  ago,  when  the 
majority  of  the  work  being  done  In  America 
fell  In  non-skUled  classifications.  But  it  Is 
disturbing  to  me,  now,  because  I  know  that 
by  the  year  2000,  Just  29  years  hence,  one- 
half  of  all  the  non -skilled  Jobs  being  per- 
formed today,  wUl  not  even  exist.  New  Jobs, 
requiring  some  minimal  technical  abUlty 
and  skill,  will  have  taken  their  places.  Ttiis 
means  If  the  Black  man  does  not,  on  a  mas- 
sive scale,  begin  to  develop  skills  that  wUl 


qualify  him  for  the  new  kind  of  jobs  that 
are  sure  to  come  along  in  the  yean  that  lie 
ahead,  that  more  and  more  of  our  families 
will  have  to  depend  upon  doles  and  relief  for 
our  survival. 

I  am  not  against  assistance  to  a  family 
that  needs  the  help.  In  fact,  I  support  the 
efforts  of  welfare  organizations  that  are  striv- 
ing to  secure  sufficient  income  for  families 
that  ape  struggling  to  survive.  So  many  of 
our  families  fall  in  that  number.  But  I  know, 
too,  that  the  Black  man  must  never  permit 
himself  to  get  into  the  position  of  having  to 
depend  upon  the  government  or  anyone  else 
to  sustain  and  support  him  all  his  years.  As 
long  as  the  government  supports  a  man,  the 
government  will  be  able  to  control  a  man, 
and  even  destroy  a  man.  The  ultimate  free- 
dom of  the  Black  man  in  America  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  develop  self -dignity,  self- 
pride  and  self-dependency.  As  long  as  our 
people  have  to  crawl  and  beg  for  a  few  crumbs 
from  the  table,  so  long  will  our  people  be 
pushed  around,  and  kicked  around,  and 
treated  like  second-class  citizens.  I  don't  want 
to  see  this  happen  to  a  Black  man;  I  don't 
want  to  see  this  happen  to  a  Cbicano;  I  don't 
want  to  see  this  happen  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan. 
I  want  to  see  Black  men  and  women  stand 
proud,  self -sufficient  and  free.  I  want  to  see  a 
Black  man  be  able  to  make  his  own  way  and 
stand  on  his  own  feet. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  7  years  ago,  the 
flrst  OIC,  Opportunities  Industrallzatlon 
Center  was  begun.  We  wanted  to  reach  our 
Brothers  and  Sisters  and  help  them  In  pro- 
grams of  training  and  preparation,  that  they 
might  be  motivated  to  self -Improvement.  Our 
slogan  became:  "We  Help  Ourselves." 

The  OIC  recruited,  and  took  In  men  and 
women  from  every  stratum  of  life.  The  aver- 
age age  of  an  OIC  trainee  was  37,  and  the 
average  grade  attainment  was  the  10th  grade. 
One-third  of  those  who  came  to  us  were  on 
relief,  and  80%  of  those  who  came  had  in- 
comes beneath  the  poverty  line.  Most  of  the 
men  were  hostile  towards  society  and  most 
all  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  were 
hopeless.  OIC  began  to  turn  that  h(^>eles8ness 
Into  Hope.  OIC  began  to  teach  that  genius 
was  color  blind;  and  OIC  began  to  teach  that 
it  was  not  Important  where  a  man  came  from, 
but  where  he  was  going  that  counted:  OIC 
taught  that  a  man  Is  like  a  balloon,  It  Is  not 
his  color  that  makes  him  rise,  but  what  he 
has  inside  of  him. 

Beginning  thus.  In  an  old  abandoned  Jail 
house,  OIC  began  to  train  by  the  hundreds, 
and  then  by  the  thousands,  men  and  women 
into  useful  skills,  making  salaries  that  most 
never  dreamed  of  making  in  their  lives.  lo 
Philadelphia.  OIC  trained  10,000  men  and 
women  into  useful  skills  for  Jobs  and  added 
more  than  9100  million  to  the  economy  of 
the  City  of  PhUadelphla. 

Prom  Philadelphia.  OIC  spread  to  10  clUes. 
and  then  to  20  cities  and  now  OICs  are  es- 
tablisbed  in  100  dtles  across  America,  In- 
cluding Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  And  now. 
also.  OICs  are  In  Nigeria  and  Ohana,  and 
developing  In  Kenya.  Ethiopia  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  British  Honduras 
Indeed,  there  are  inquiries  for  the  establish- 
ment of  OICs  throughout  the  Black  world. 
as  well  as  throughout  South  America  and 
Asia. 

All  together,  OICs  have  trained  and  placed 
In  Jobs  these  past  few  years,  around  America. 
75,000  men  and  women,  now  earning  $400 
million  dollars  a  year.  It  Is  the  goal  of  OIC 
in  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  to  train  and 
place  In  Jobs,  one  million  men  and  women 
out  of  the  concentrated  communities  of 
America,  and  out  of  the  rural  south.  If  we 
reach  our  goal,  OIC  will  add  30  billion  dollars 
In  wages  to  the  economy  of  the  country,  and 
consldertng  the  economic  multiplier  of 
money  generated  as  the  result  of  dollars 
earned,  the  sum  total  of  money  that  will  be 
added  to  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
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country,  wUl  exceed  tlOO  bUIlon.  Aod  moat 
Important  of  all.  tbla  money  will  be  turned 
ovnr  and  over  again  wbere  It  U  needed  moet; 
among  Black  aiid  Brown  and  Red  men.  and 
Orientals  In  the  concentrated  conununltlee 
of  America  and  In  the  rural  Southland.  This 
kind  of  money  could  begin  to  help  atand  our 
oommunltlea  on  their  feet. 

aignlflcanUy.  too,  OICk  are  administered, 
•upemaed  and  led  for  the  mo«t  part  by 
Blacks  at  every  level  of  the  organisation.  Per- 
haps, more  Black  men  and  women  are  serv- 
ing as  administrators  and  executive*  and  su- 
pervisors of  large  scale  manpower  programs, 
than  ever  before  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
Too.  In  many  respects,  OIC  Is  an  on-job 
training  program  for  Black  management  and 
executive  workers.  Already,  many  are  find- 
ing new  employment  (^pp<»timitle8  in  govern- 
ment, private  enterprise,  and  other  areas  of 
professional  employment. 

I  do  not  look  upon  OIC  as  any  cure-all,  but 
I  do  see  It  as  a  "step"  in  the  direction  I  think 
the  race  has  to  go.  We  must  continue  to 
flght  for  Integration,  as  I  have  fought  for 
Integration.  It  was  I  who  created  and  initi- 
ated and  led  great  boycotts  in  the  early  six- 
tlee,  that  opened  Jobs  to  Blacks  in  Philadel- 
phia and  other  parts  of  America.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  Integration  In  employment 
opportunities  as  long  as  I  live,  because  I 
know  as  long  as  the  White  man  can  keep  us 
back  In  Job  opportunities,  that  the  Black 
man  wlU  always  be  kept  down.  But  I  know 
too  that,  "Integration  without  preparaUon  is 
frustration;"  and  that  to  the  same  extent 
that  I  must  fight  for  Job  opportunities  for 
my  people.  I  must  also  work  to  train  my  peo- 
ple to  go  through  those  doors  when  they  are 
opened.  "We've  gotten  the  man  on  the  bus. 
Now  we  want  to  be  sure  he  can  do  something 
when  he  gets  off." 

Some  may  say:  "Leave  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment." WeU  ...  the  Oovemment  is  not  go- 
ing to  Uke  the  InitUOve  to  train  Black  men 
to  do  the  kinds  of  Jobs  I  am  talking  about. 
The  Oovemment  wlU  do  no  more  than  It  has 
to  do  m  this  matter.  They  seem  to  have  some 
idea  in  Washington  that  training  for  Black 
men  and  women  means  training  for  "stop- 
gap", "dead-end",  "going  no  place  in  a  hurry" 
Jobe:  or  emergency  jobs  of  some  kind  that 
WlU  keep  the  summer  cool.  Therefore,  much 
that  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  train- 
ing and  re-tralnlng.  for  the  kinds  of  Jobs  we 
"want"  and  "need",  must  be  done  out  of 
our  own  efforts  and  persuasions.  Either  we 
wUl  do  It  ourselves,  with  the  cooperation  of 
private  Industry,  and  persuade  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  maximum  resources  to  help 
us  help  ourselves,  or  our  people  will  not  get 
the  help  that  they  need  m  job  tralnlnK 
opportunlUee. 

We  have  in  the  past,  and  we  shoU  con- 
tinue to  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutee.  for  more  funds  to  support  the  OIC 
work.  All  OIC  programs  are  Inltuted  out  of 
the  pockets  and  the  efforts  of  Black  and 
Brown  men  and  women,  or  other  minority 
citizens,  who  beUeve  in  the  phUosophy  of 
OIC.  and  In  what  we  are  trying  to  do  We 
also  secure  significant  support  and  help  from 
the  industrial  community  of  the  nation.  And 
although  the  government  helps  us  some,  OIC 
receives  only  a  pittance  oosnpared  with  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  on  Manpower  pro- 
grams In  the  nation,  most  of  which  have  fal- 
len on  their  faces.  We  contend  that  OIC 
should  get  a  "fair  share"  of  all  Manpower 
dollars  being  spent  In  the  nation,  particularly 
since  so  much  of  it  U  supposed  to  be  going 
to  help  the  Brothers.  If  the  government  can 
pour  blUlona  Into  Manpower  programs  that 
don't  work,  we  say  it  is  time  now  for  the 
government  to  put  some  of  this  money  Into 
something  like  OIC  that  does  work.  There- 
fore, the  OICs  of  America  are  appealing  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  to  help 
OIC  We  have  25  mlUlon  dollars  to  work  with 
now  and  we  thank  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  that  kind  of  help,  because  at  least  it  ts 


something,  but  we  n«*d  at  least  100  million 
dollars  a  year  to  begin  to  do  the  Job  that  we 
can  do  to  help  otir  people.  This  will  help  OIC 
to  train  and  place  100  thousand  men  and 
women  a  year,  in  Jobe  and  therefore  reach 
our  goal  of  one  million  men  aind  women 
trained  and  re- trained  Into  useful,  good  pay- 
ing Jobs  In  the  decade  of  the  Seventies,  and 
we  believe  OIC  can  get  «100  mUllon. 

But.  we  are  not  concerned  Just  with  OIC, 
we  sre  disturbed  generally  about  the  In- 
action of  the  government  relative  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation's  poor.  There  are  30  mil- 
lion poor:  Black,  Brown.  Red  and  White  In 
this  country,  but  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
meaning  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
have  been  playing  political  "tiddly-winks" 
with  the  needs  of  the  poverty  stricken,  'nie 
poUcy  of  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  be:  Like  "tiddly-winks."  Don't 
disturb  them,  "Take  a  few  off  the  top,  but 
don't  i^)eet  those  on  the  bottom."  The  only 
thing  that  has  come  out  of  this  government 
these  last  3  years  on  measures  affecting  the 
poor  has  been  "Hot  Air"  and  "Vetoes"! 
Speeches  in  Washington  get  longer  and 
longer:  and  the  poor  get  poorer  and  poorer. 
It  Is  time  now  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  stop  playing  petty  politics  with 
the  poor.  And  I  am  talking  about  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  both,  because  neither 
are  doing  much  for  Black  people,  or  we  would 
not  be  In  the  mess  we  are  In  all  over  the 
country  today.  They  are  playing  games  with 
us  In  the  national  goverxunent  and  In  the 
cities  and  Its  time  to  end  this  game  playing. 
It  is  time  that  America  should  take  the 
billions  of  dollars  being  spent  meanlnglessly 
In  Vietnam,  and  some  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  spent  In  space,  jmd  put  that 
money  to  work  eliminating  poverty  from 
among  the  poor  people  of  this  nation.  If 
America  really  wants  to  do  something  about 
poverty,  it  can.  We  can  do  what  we  want  to 
do!  All  we  need  to  do  Is  do  It! 

"If  America  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  outer  ^ace,  then  America  can  help  put  a 
man  on  his  feet  In  Mlssdaslppl." 

So.  we  want  some  meaningful  legislation 
out  of  Washington  to  help  people  with  Jobs, 
and  training,  and  hope.  And  we  can't  wait 
for  1072  for  something  to  happen.  We  might 
all  be  wiped  out  by  1972.  We  need  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  get  together  to 
provide  some  meaningful  help  now.  In  1971. 
We  want  funds  to  help  us  develop  OICs  In 
100  cities,  and  In  the  Rural  South  and  on 
Reservations.  We  want  to  help  Blacks  and 
Chlcanos  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Appalachian 
Whites  and  Red  Men  who  want  a  decent  Job. 
It  Is  time  a  program  to  help  the  poor; 
founded,  developed  and  run  by  Black  people 
got  a  part  of  the  action. 

The  second  step  the  Black  man  must  take. 
Is  In  economic  development.  Now  I  do  mean 
Black  Capitalism.  I  do  not  know  why,  when 
or  where  that  term  was  ever  started,  or  by 
whom.  Because  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
Black  Capitalism.  Capital  Is  not  Black— it 
is  green.  What  Black  people  want  Is:  some 
green  money,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able 
to  buy  what  we  want  to  buy.  live  where  we 
want  to  live,  and  do  what  we  want  to  do.  It  Is 
not  Black  Capitalism  the  Black  man  wants, 
but  some  Green  Capitalism  'We  Just  want 
some  money!"  Don't  we? 

In  this  respect,  there  Is  a  need,  therefore, 
for  Black  men  to  develop  enterprises  so  that 
we  might  become  producers,  rather  than  Just 
consumers.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
respect.  We  have  so  little  If  we  were  to  take 
all  the  businesses  owned  by  all  the  Black 
F>eopIe  In  America,  and  put  them  together, 
the  sum  total  would  not  be  worth  the  value 
of  one  building  on  Fifth  Avenue:  The 
Empire  Stote  BuUdlng. 

We  must,  therefore,  uke  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  economic  development  so  that 
we  might  become  economically  emancipated 
In  the  market  places  of  the  nation  and  the 
world. 


Now  .  .  .  the  world  of  economics  la  a  hard 
world.  It  is  a  cold  world.  It  is  a  concise 
world.  It  deals  with  balance  sheets,  profit 
and  loss  statements,  and  hard  management 
practices.  The  three  main  factors  In  this  kind 
of  world  are:  Cost,  Quality  and  Time.  We 
cannot  deal  in  this  kind  of  world  as  we 
have  dealt  with  other  matters.  In  this  world 
of  economics,  either  "you  make  It"  or  "you 
lose  it."  In  the  next  30  years  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  develop  at  least  60,000  new 
businesses,  operated  by  Blacks,  but  selling 
to  everybody.  In  order  for  us  to  Just  get  a 
foot  In  the  door. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  looked  at  the  listing 
of  Fortune's  top  1,000  industrial  enterprises 
In  America,  and  In  going  through  all  1,000 
there  was  not  a  single  Black-owned  enter- 
prise on  the  list,  not  even  999th.  Something 
can,  and  must  be  done  about  it. 

To  move  m  this  direction,  new  methods 
will  have  to  be  devised  for  capitalization  and 
management  training:  Including  cooperative 
savings,  and  Investment  groups,  and  self-help 
community  and  entrepreneurial  training 
centers.  We  must  collectively  utilize  our 
resources  that  we  might  be  able  to  compete 
with  Individual  wealth.  That  is  to  say,  that 
we  must  cooperatlvlze  to  Industrialize.  Our 
economic  future  must  be  built  on  the  collec- 
tive unity  and  the  collective  savings  and 
Investments  of  our  people.  We  may  not  have 
a  Rockefeller  In  the  Race,  but  5,000  of  us 
together  can  make  one;  and  100.000  of  us 
can  make  a  Ford  Foundation.  In  many 
ways  I  am  a  Black  American  Patriot.  I  be- 
Ueve In  America.  For  those  who  say  "If  you 
don't  like  America  why  don't  you  leave,"  I 
say  "When  the  last  Indian  leaves.  I  will  be 
right  behind  him."  I  Just  want  to  see  Amer- 
ica and  Free  Enterprise  work  for  Black 
people  like  it  works  for  White  people.  If 
America  Is  to  be  America,  then  let  It  be 
America  for  everyone.  The  10-36  plan  Is  one 
example  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be 
done. 

The  10-36  Plan  In  Philadelphia  was  initi- 
ated by  300  members  of  my  church  a  few 
years  ago,  and  has  since  grown  to  6,000  In- 
vestors who  Invest  tlO  a  month  for  36 
months,  demonstrating  what  can  be  done 
when  people  collectively  share  and  invest 
their  resources  for  mutual  goals.  This  10-36 
group  has  built  housing  developments,  con- 
structed a  shopping  center.  Initiated  fac- 
tories, developed  an  Inner  city  food  store 
chain,  secured  office  buildings,  started  entre- 
preneurial training  center  programs,  and  cre- 
ated a  lending  enterprise  for  aspiring  Black 
businessmen.  I  long  to  see  this  kind  of  ex- 
ample duplicated  In  other  communities 
wherever  our  people  live.  It  works;  and  It 
can  be  done  anywhere. 

A  Black  couple  went  to  rent  an  apartment 
and  were  told  they  couldn't  live  there  be- 
cause of  other  color.  They  came  to  us  and  we 
went  back  and  bought  the  apartment  build- 
ing. 

And  every  Industry  and  every  company  of 
the  first  1.000  In  America  should  assist  In  the 
development  of  Black  owned  businesses,  as 
cooperating  cc«npanles;  much  as  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  provided  technical  re- 
sources, subcontracts  and  support  to  a  total- 
ly minority  owned  and  managed,  successful 
muiamilllon  dollar  enterprise  In  Philadel- 
phia, called  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises. 
Similarly,  every  large  Industry  and  company 
In  the  nation  could  provide  that  same  tech- 
nical resource,  sub-contracts  and  manage- 
ment support  to  developing  Black  owned  en- 
terprises. And  the  larger  the  company  the 
more  It  fshould  do. 

Economic  emancipation  Is  the  top  priority 
of  the  race;  In  Job  preparation  and  In  the 
creation  of  productive  enterprises.  Not  unttl 
the  race  begins  to  produce  will  the  world 
stop  seeing  us  as  beggars. 

The  third  step  we  must  take  Is  In  the  area 
of  group  respect  and  togetherness:  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  establish  a  new  standard  of 
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humanity,  brotherhood,  group  reepect  and 
togetherness  among  our  own  people. 

Today,  more  and  more,  we  are  turned 
against  ourselves.  Black  men  are  turned 
against  Black  men.  We  flght  each  other.  We 
curse  each  other.  We  kill  each  other.  This 
condition  is  seen  throughout  the  Black  com- 
munity. Ehiring  the  same  time  span  of  the 
present  war.  Black  men  have  killed  more 
Black  men  In  arguments  with  each  other, 
here  in  America,  than  all  the  Black  men  that 
have  been  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong  during 
the  entire  Vietnam  War.  We  have  let  our 
conditions  make  us  turn  against  ourselves. 
Somehow,  this  must  be  stopped,  or  our  di- 
visions and  self-conflict  will  halt  our  prog- 
ress. 

There  is  nothing  the  enemy  of  Black  prog- 
ress wants  more  than  to  see  us  divided  and 
fighting  among  ourselves.  We  need  a  national 
crusade  for  group  respiect  and  togetherness 
In  the  race.  This  kind  of  group  respect  and 
togetherness  Is  needed  among  individuals, 
and  our  organizations  as  well.  We  spend  so 
much  time  in  our  organizations,  vying  with 
each  other,  that  we  dont  have  time  left  to 
flght  the  enemy.  We  are  all  In  the  struggle 
together.  We  rise  together,  or  we  fall  together. 

Idake  no  mistake  about  it;  we  need  each 
other,  and  we  had  better  start  working  to- 
gether, as  Individuals,  and  as  organizations, 
or  our  cause  will  be  lost. 

Rivers  flow  from  many  sources  to  arrive 
at  the  same  goal.  So  with  the  race.  Some  of 
us  are  conservative,  some  of  tis  are  militant, 
some  of  us  are  quiet,  some  of  us  are  loud, 
some  of  us  wear  dashlkis,  and  some  of  tis  wear 
sport  Jackets,  but  we  must  let  the  world 
know  that  whatever  we  wear  or  however  we 
look  we  all  Intend  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal; 
and  that  goal  is  freedom  for  our  people!  We 
must  not  let  the  White  man  divide  us  any 
longer;  and  we  must  not  divide  ourselves. 
The  emphasis  of  the  future  must  be:  To- 
gether! Together  I  Together! 

Like  Fingers  on  a  Hand:  Strike  a  man  with 
fingers  divided  and  you  hurt  the  Hand- 
Strike  a  man  with  fingers  united  and  you 
hurt  the  Man. 

So  .  .  .  strike  discrimination  with  the  race 
divided  and  no  good  will  be  done — but  strike 
discrimination  with  the  race  united  and 
Victories  will  be  won. 

Whether  we  be  Conservative.  Moderate  or 
MUltant;  Whether  we  be  NAACP.  Urban 
League,  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  Muslims,  the  Panthers,  or  OIC. 
or  whatever  we  niay  be,  we  must  let  the 
Nation  know  that  we  are  In  this  struggle 
Together  .  .  .  Together  .  .  .  Together! 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  who  the  leader 
In  America  is  In  Civil  Rights— "The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People"  is  the  leader.  If  anyone 
wants  to  know  who  is  the  main  speaker  for 
Black  people,  tell  them  to  call  Roy  WUkins. 
(applause)  And  the  NAACP  will  stay  the 
leader  until  Freedom  comes! 

We  must  all  help  to  make  the  NAACP 
stronger,  stronger  and  stronger — for  the 
strength  of  the  NAACP  In  America  Is  the 
strength  of  the  Black  man  in  America. 

The  OIC  Board  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
buy  a  life  membership  In  the  NAACP.  And 
another  resolution  was  passed  calling  up>on 
every  OIC  In  the  country  to  support  the 
NAACP.  TTiat's  really  going  to  be  something 
when  OIC  and  the  NAACP  start  rolling  to- 
gether I 

Then  there  Is  the  fourth  step  that  we  must 
take:  of  Black  International  awareness.  For 
wherever  Black  men  are  in  the  world,  our 
fates  are  tied  together.  Black  men  will  not  be 
free  anywhere  until  Black  men  are  free  every- 
where! Therefore,  we  must  be  concerned 
with  the  suffering  of  our  Brothers  and  our 
Sisters  wherever  they  may  be :  In  Angola  and 
in  Rhodesia  and  In  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  where  the  most  ruthless  system  of 
discrimination  practices  In  the  world  today 
are  perpetrated  against  the  Black  man.  My 


friends.  Apartheid  must  com^  to  an  end! 
There  are  those  who  say  to  me,  "Be  silent 
on  this  matter,"  but  that  has  been  the  trouble 
already.  We  have  been  sUent  too  long.  I  shall 
not  be  silent.  I  shall  not  be  silent  until 
Apartheid  comes  to  an  end  In  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  And  we  must  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  see  that  It  comes  to  an  end.  If 
It  means  a  United  States  economic  embargo 
against  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  then  we 
must  fight  for  that;  If  It  means  the  removal 
of  American  based  plants  and  Industry  out 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  then  we  must 
flght  for  that.  Whatever  Is  necessary  to  be 
done  to  help  our  Black  brothers  In  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  and  to  rid  the  world  of 
Apartheid  must  be  done.  For  I  repeat.  Black 
men  will  not  be  free  anywhere  until  they  are 
free  everywhere.  And  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
the  plants  to  be  moved  If  some  fundamental 
thing  are  done. 

To  resolve  the  situation  In  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  let  the  Black  man  be  recog- 
nized as  a  full  human  being  and  not  a  sub- 
sp)ecle  to  the  White  man,  with  full  citizen- 
ship rights  In  his  own  country  and  with 
the  right  to  vote,  and  the  freedom  to  go  and 
live  where  he  pleases  without  discrimination. 
And  let  the  Black  man  have  the  right  to 
equal  wages  for  the  same  Job  done  as  received 
by  the  White  man.  Though  I  be  a  voice  In  the 
wilderness,  I  shall  not  be  silent  until  progress 
Is  made  In  this  direction.  We  must  be  .  .  . 
Together  .  .  .  Together  .  .  .  Together! 

I  know  there  are  other  ste{)s  that  must  be 
taken  that  you,  the  NAACP,  do  better  than 
anyone  else  I  know:  Political  education,  in- 
tegrated housing,  improvement  of  public 
education,  and  more. 

I  have  given  you  these  steps:  Training, 
Economic  Development,  Togetherness  and  a 
concern  for  our  Brothers  across  the  seas. 
They  may  not  be  giant  steps,  but  they  are 
steps  In  the  right  direction.  And,  I  believe, 
if  we  take  these  steps,  the  day  will  come 
when  we  shall,  with  the  help  of  God,  reach 
our  goal  of  full  emancipation  and  equal 
oppwrtunlty,  and  freedom  for  the  Black  man 
in  America,  and  around  the  world. 

Let  us  move  on  Together  .  .  .  Together     . 
Together! 

Thank  you  for  this  great  honor.  I  hope 
in  the  years  aheeid  it  can  be  proved  that  I 
merited  it. 

Incidentally,  domestically.  General  Motors 
is  doing  a  little  better  these  days.  Right  on' 


OPPOSITION  TO  SUSPENSION  OF 
CERTAIN  AIRLINE  SERVICES  TO 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  today  to  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  Delaware, 
especially  to  those  living  in  the  Wilming- 
ton area.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
is  currently  reviewing  the  petitions  for 
reconsideration  filed  by  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  and  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.,  for 
sus[>ension  of  service  at^WUmington,  Del. 
The  CAB  denied  an  earlier  application 
by  Allegheny  and  Eastern  for  authority 
to  temporarily  suspend  service  at  Wil- 
mington with  its  order  70-9-104,  dated 
September  21,  1970. 

A  brief  look  at  the  history  of  this  con- 
troversy indicates  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  acted  in  the  public 
interest  by  denying  the  airlines'  request 
to  suspend  service  to  Wilmington. 

In  1947,  American  and  TWA  were  cer- 
tified to  service  Wilmington  and  were 
followed  by  Eastern  and  Allegheny  In 
1948. 

TWA  and  American  were  authorized 
by  the  Civil  Aeroiiautics  Board  to  sus- 


pend service  in  1953  and  1959  respec- 
tively. 

In  addition.  Allegheny's  east-west 
service  was  eliminated  as  a  result  of  liti- 
gation between  1962  and  1967. 

In  1965.  the  CAB  denied  Eastern  Air 
Lines'  request  to  terminate  its  service  at 
Wilmington. 

Moreover,  in  1967,  the  CAB  foimd  that 
Allegheny's  north-south  service  to  WJ'- 
mington,  in  partial  competition  with 
Eastern,  should  be  renewed  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

More  recently,  representatives  of  the 
Wilmington,  Del.,  communities  have  been 
resisting  efforts  of  Eastern  and  Alle- 
gheny since  March  1970,  to  eliminate 
their  service  at  Wilmington. 

Finally,  just  last  week.  Eastern  dis- 
continued its  flight  195,  which  departed 
at  8  a.m.  for  Washington  and  Miami, 
and  its  flight  566,  which  arrived  at  9:55 
p.m.  from  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Greenville/ 
Spartanburg,  and  Washington.  This  last 
development  is  truly  shocking  when  we 
consider  that  19  of  Eastern's  stations,  or 
one-quarter  of  Eastern's  total  of  76  sta- 
tions, generate  the  same  or  less  traffic 
per  flight  than  the  Wilmington  flights 
which  Eastern  canceled  on  July  1,  1971. 
Altair  Airlines,  a  small  passenger  air 
company,  based  in  Philadelphia,  has 
schwiuled  flights  to  provide  some  of  the 
lost  service  for  Wilmington.  However, 
this  service  with  small  passenger  air- 
craft cannot  be  considered  the  substi- 
tute for  services  of  a  major  carrier,  such 
as  Eastern. 

The  Greater  Wilmington  Airpwrt  is  the 
closest  trunkline  carrier  for  a  10-county 
area  of  almost  a  million  people.  More- 
over, of  the  512  points  in  the  United 
States  that  receive  certificated  air  serv- 
ice, Wilmington  generates  more  traffic 
for  Eastern  and  Allegheny  than  244  such 
points,  or  48  percent  of  the  total  certifi- 
cated points  in  the  country.  In  addition. 
Greater  Wilmington  Airport  is  the  only 
airport  in  Delaware  served  by  a  major 
carrier  on  a  scheduled  basLs.  It  also 
serves  as  a  reliever  airport  to  the  already 
overcrowded  Philadelphia  Airport. 

Finally,  Wilmington  Airport  is  a  vital 
part  of  this  major  industrial  area  and 
facilitates  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, cargo,  and  mail  to  the  region. 

Recently,  on  July  8,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  initiated  informal  discus- 
sions with  airlines  certified  for  service 
into  Greater  Wilmington  Airport  and 
those  not  currently  serving  the  Philadel- 
phia area  for  substituted  service  into 
Wilmington.  These  discussions  by  the 
Board  are  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
Wilmington  and  its  surrounding  area 
and  I  £im  hopeful  of  positive  results 
However,  if  there  is  failure  to  find  an 
airline  willing  to  service  Greater  Wil- 
mington with  equal  or  improved  service 
than  is  currently  being  provided  by  East- 
em  and  Allegheny  airlines.  I  call  upon 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  deny  the 
latter's  request  for  reconsideration  in  this 
matter. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  MR.  ANELLO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  has 
designated   Milwaukee    County   for   its 
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"New  Coimty  Achievement  Award"  be- 
cause of  the  county's  cultural  affairs 
program. 

The  man  largely  responsible  for  Mil- 
waukee County's  achievement  Is  John- 
David  Anello,  director  of  cultural  activ- 
ities for  the  county. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  county's 
program  is  a  series  of  musical  pro- 
grams, which  have  been  presented  free 
of  charge  for  the  last  several  years. 

Milwaukee  County  has  one  of  the  fin- 
est park  systems  In  the  coxmtry.  Its 
Music  Under  the  Stars  series  is  Just  one 
Indication  of  its  efforts  to  be  beyond 
merely  providing  green  space  and  a  res- 
pite from  daily  routine  for  more  than 
a  million  people  in  the  metropolitan 
£u-ea. 

I  believe  Mr.  Anello  la  completely  de- 
serving of  the  recognition  he  and  Mil- 
waukee County  are  receiving  from  the 
National  Association  of  Counties. 


UjS.  MHilTARY  STRENGTH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preaident,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  jimlor  Senator  from 
New  York  delivered  a  very  important 
address  to  the  National  Press  Club. 

The  title  of  his  address  asks  this  ques- 
tion. "The  Erosion  of  UB.  Military 
Strength.  Can  There  Be  Peace  Without 
Power?"  Senator  Bucxlit  answers  the 
question  in  this  way: 

MUlUry  forces  are  not  %  luxiiry  but  • 
necessity.  So  long  m  w«  live  In  «  woxld  In 
whlcti  some  nations  (eel  a  compulaloa  to 
dominate  otbers,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
maintain  those  levels  of  defense  which  are 
essential  to  our  siurival.  Oreat  nations  are 
not  allowed  the  luxury  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  For  such  nations,  there  can  be  no 
p«ace  unless  they  have  the  power  and  the 
wUl  to  defend  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  dlstlng\ilshed  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  under- 
taken a  thorough  survey  of  the  UJS.  mili- 
tary position.  He  reports: 

It  has  therefore  been  with  deep  concern 
that  I  have  found  my  Investigation  confirm- 
ing those  recently  published  stories  which 
conclude  that  we  wUl  soon  find  ourselves 
In  a  position  where  our  deterrent  capacity 
win  no  longer  be  sulBclently  plausible  to 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  to  back  away  trcm 
future  confrontations  involving  interests 
vital  to  the  West.  What  this  means  quite 
simply,  Is  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
a  point  where  no  American  Preeldent  will  be 
able  to  emerge  from  a  political  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  our  foreign  pcAlcy 
objectives  Intact,  whether  that  confrontation 
takes  place  In  the  Middle  East  or  Western 
Europe  or  even  In  the  Caribbean. 

Since  1065.  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched 
and  sustained  a  truly  extraordinary  drive  to 
Increase  and  Okodemlze  every  sector  of  her 
strategic  and  conventional  forces.  As  a  resxilt. 
the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  payload  capacity 
In  her  interoontlnental  and  submarine- 
lauucbed  ballistic  missiles  which  is  capable 
of  delivering  eight  times  as  many  nuclear 
warheads  as  the  United  States.  This  buildup 
so  far  exceeds  any  plausible  requirements  for 
a  policy  of  deterrence  that  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed 
this  extraordinary  capacity  for  use  in  support 
of  her  own  diplomacy,  a  diplomacy  whose 
historic  goals  have  always  been  aggressive. 

Senator  Bucklkt's  remarks  regarding 
the  SALT  talks  are  very  wise: 

I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  own  defense,  and  if  we  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  create  the  conditions 


beet  calculated  to  assure  ultimate  suoesa  in 
the  SALT  negotiations,  then  we  must  move 
on  an  urgent  basis  to  restore  the  balance  of 
forces  which  existed  at  the  outset  of  the 
SALT  talks,  to  restore  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  effective  deterrence.  We  must  ac- 
celerate existing  programs  for  the  defdoy- 
ment  of  advanced  strategic  offensive  weapons, 
namely  the  Air  Force  B-IA  Bomber  and  the 
Navy's  undersea  long-range  missile  systems: 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  must  broaden  the 
scope  of  our  research  and  development  of  new 
and  more  exotic  weapons.  We  simply  cannot 
aff(»tl  any  longer  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  currently  spending  $3  billion 
per  year  more  than  we  are  on  military  and 
space  R&D.  and  that  she  is  expanding  these 
expenditures  at  the  rate  of  13  percent  per 
annum  while  ours  have  been  declining.  For 
us  to  continue  to  fall  behind  In  this  critical 
area  is  to  invite  a  technological  Peart  Harbor. 
And  further,  we  must  devote  a  signlfloant 
portion  of  this  research  to  developing  ways 
of  reducing  United  States  vulnerability  to 
strategic  attack. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Bttcklet  also 
calls  attention  to  the  ominous  situation 
in  the  Middle  East: 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has  recently 
Introduced  the  MIO-33  Foxbat  into  Egypt's 
already  farmldable  arsenal. 

ThU  is  an  aircraft  which  can  outshoot  and 
outn^neuver  anything  the  Israelis  have,  and 
we  can  do  nothing  about  it  becaxise  we  simply 
have  nothing  In  our  existing  military  inven- 
tory which  can  challenge  the  Foxbat.  And 
this  of  course  applies  to  the  primary  aircraft 
utUUsed  by  the  sixth  fleet  to  its  own  defense 
and  for  support  of  ground  operations. 

I  speak  of  the  F-4  Phanton  which  until 
recently  the  Israelis  had  also  counted  upon 
to  maintain  their  air  superiority.  Yet  it  is 
typical  of  the  blinders  worn  by  so  many  In 
and  out  of  the  Congress  today  that  there  are 
active  attempts  to  scuttle  the  F-14  Tomcat 
which  Is  the  only  aircraft  competitive  with 
the  Foxbat  which  we  are  In  a  position  to 
deliver  to  the  Navy  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

But  this  isnt  the  only  problem  now  fckcing 
the  sixth  fleet.  The  growing  obsolescence  of  its 
Combat  Vessels,  the  abandonment  of  Nato. 
bases  along  North  Africa,  the  rapid  expansion 
of  modem  Soviet  Naval  Forces  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  deployment  of  Soviet 
fighter,  bomber  and  reconnaissance  squad- 
rons at  air  bases  in  Egypt.  Ubya  and  Algeria 
are  reducing  to  the  vanishing  point  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Sixth  Fleet  as  an  instru- 
ment of  American  Policy. 

Because  the  simple,  quite  inescapable  fact 
is  that  unless  action  is  taken  to  modernize 
and  reinforce  the  Sixth  Fleet;  and  unless  we 
are  able  to  develop  and  deliver  to  Israeli  weap- 
ons which  can  challenge  those  which  the  So- 
viets can  provide  to  the  Arab  States,  we  wUl 
And  our  Mideast  options  foreclosed.  If  our 
compulsive  antimUitarlsm  Is  not  soon 
brought  to  heel,  we  will  flnd  that  American 
Foreign  Policy  objectives  wUl  have  become  ir- 
relevant because  we  will  be  without  the 
means  of  Implementing  them.  It  will  be  Ir- 
rtievant  that  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  the  survival  of  the  SUte  of  Israel,  or  that 
the  United  States  opposes  a  Russian  hegem- 
ony in  the  Middle  East,  because  in  a  show- 
down the  United  States  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  back  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  able  analysis  of  the  most  grave 
problem  confronting  this  Nation ;  namely, 
the  shifting  balance  of  military  power. 
So  that  all  Sowtors  can  examine  this 
analysis,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  it 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Thx   Emosion    or  U.3.    MmrAST   SnzNOTH: 
Can  Thxm  B«  Pxack  WrrsouT  Pow«a? 

(By  Senator  Jamxs  L.  Bttckuct) 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  urgent  need 
to  r«-reord«r  our  priorities. 

In  simpler  times,  when  it  was  somehow 
easier  to  maintain  touch  with  reality  than 
It  is  today,  it  was  understood  that  the  first 
priority  of  any  society  was  to  provide  for  iU 
own  survival.  This  fundamental  principle 
ought  to  be  as  self-evident  today  as  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  past.  Tet  for  some  time  now 
we  have  been  on  an  antl-milltary  binge  which 
has  forced  drastic  cutbacks  in  large  cate- 
gories of  defense  spending  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  security.  Aa  a  resiilt  we  are  not 
only  falling  critically  behind  in  the  neces- 
sary business  of  military  research  and  devel- 
opment, but  we  have  allowed  our  existing 
forces  to  deteriorate  to  a  jwlnt  where  the 
abUlty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  the  defense  of  vital  national  in- 
terests may  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Because  of  the  attrition  caused  by  infla- 
tion, these  cutbacks  have  been  far  more  se- 
vere than  would  appear  on  the  basis  of  dollar 
Ogures  alone.  We  have  not  simply  cut  the  fat 
out  of  military  budgets,  we  have  been  hack- 
ing away  at  the  sinews  and  muscles  as  well. 
By  way  of  Illustration,  because  of  inflation 
and  because  payroll  costs  have  risen  from  40 
per  cent  of  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1964 
to  60  percent  of  the  defense  budget  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  1972.  in  the  coming  year  we 
will  be  purchasing  40  percent  less  In  military 
research  and  hardware  th«n  we  did  eight 
years  ago  before  we  became  actively  Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  These  same  figures  hav* 
forced  us.  over  the  same  eight-year  period,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  Navy  carrier  wings 
from  34  to  15.  the  number  of  our  tactical 
Air  Force  squadrons  from  119  to  106.  and  to 
reduce  by  almost  30  percent  the  number  of 
our  active  naval  vessels,  from  932  vessels  to 
668. 

I  take  no  pelasure  In  reciting  theee  figures 
I  have  never  had  a  consuming  interest  In 
military  affairs,  but  because  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  my  office  and  because  of  the  grow- 
ing evidence  of  America's  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing defenses.  I  have  found  It  necessary  to 
seek  out  the  facts.  And  the  facts  that  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  and  their  implica- 
tions are  so  very  serious  that  I  feel  I  must 
do  what  I  can  to  contribute  to  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  what  is  at  stake.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  any  longer  afford  the  blind  at- 
tacks on  Just  about  every  program  for  mili- 
tary research  or  military  procurement  which 
cantlnue  to  be  made  In  the  name  of  an 
overriding  need  to  reorder  our  priorities.  Be- 
cause in  the  words  of  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
"For  the  United  States  .  .  .  the  eleventh  hour 
is  here." 

Now  admittedly,  there  Is  no  inherent  virtue 
In  maintaining  extensive  and  costly  military 
forces  or  in  developing  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  No  nation  with  peaceful  in- 
tentions requires  or  can  Jxistlfy  a  defense 
establishment  which  is  larger  than  that 
which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
own  security.  But  the  adequacy  or  inade- 
quacy of  a  nation's  defenses  is  not  deter- 
mined by  considerations  of  domestic  priori- 
ties, but  by  the  power  relationships  within 
which  it  must  operate.  And  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  in  the  real  world,  no  country 
can  conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy  with- 
out a  military  capability  which  is  appropri- 
ate to  Its  responsibilities. 

In  our  case,  our  responsibilities  since 
World  War  n  have  necessarily  been  inter- 
national In  scope  as  they  have  concerned 
themselves  primarily  with  the  need  to  con- 
tain the  aggressive  outward  thrust  of  the 
Communist  powers.  These  are  responaiblli- 
ties  which  we  did  not  seek,  but  which  we 
cannot  escape  as  the  only  free  world  power 
capable  of  facing  up  to  the  Russian  chal- 
lenge In  the  past  we  have  succeeded  time 
and  again— witness,  for  example,  the  Berlin 
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and  Cuban  crises — In  causing  the  Soviets  to 
back  away  from  confrontations  which  might 
have  ignited  a  Third  World  War  precisely  be- 
cause we  had  the  military  power  to  back  the 
positions  we  had  to  take.  The  Soviets  simply 
could  not  risk  a  test  of  strength.  Our  mili- 
tary might,  in  other  words,  has  been  the 
critical  factor  In  our  ability  to  maJntaln  the 
tenuous  peace  which  by  and  large  has  existed 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

While  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy has  ultimately  rested  on  our  i>ower  to 
unleash  nuclear  devastation  on  any  enemy. 
It  has  long  been  an  accepted  fact  at  home 
and  abroad  that  it  Is  unthinkable  that  the 
United  States  should  ever  initiate  an  atomic 
strike.  Therefore,  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
defense  policy  has  depended  on  our  having 
sufficient  strategic  weapons  survive  any  at- 
tack launched  by  an  enemy  to  assure  us  the 
ability  to  deliver  a  retaliatory  strike  which 
would  inflict  unacceptable  losses.  This  is 
what  our  policy  of  nuclear  deterrence  has 
been  all  about.  This  is  what  has  been  called 
the  balance  of  terror. 

It  has  therefore  been  with  deep  concern 
that  I  have  found  my  investigation  confirm- 
ing those  recently  published  stories  which 
conclude  that  we  will  soon  flnd  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  our  deterrent  capacity  will  no 
longer  be  sufficiently  plausible  to  cause  the 
Soviet  Union  to  back  away  from  future  con- 
frontations involving  Interests  vital  to  the 
West.  What  this  means,  quite  simply.  Is  that 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  point  where  no 
.American  President  will  be  able  to  emerge 
from  a  political  confrontation  vrtth  the 
Soviet  Union  with  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives Intact,  whether  that  confrontation  takes 
place  In  the  Middle  East  or  Western  Europe 
or  even  In  the  Caribbean. 

Since  1965,  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched 
and  sustained  a  truly  extraordinary  drive  to 
Increase  and  modernize  every  sector  of  her 
strategic  and  conventional  forces.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  Soviet  Union  now  has  a  payload 
capacity  In  her  Intercontinental  and  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles  which  is 
capable  of  delivering  eight  times  as  many 
nuclear  warheade  as  the  United  States.  This 
buildup  so  far  exceeds  any  plausible  require- 
ment for  a  policy  of  deterrence  that  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  this  extraordinary  capacity  for 
use  In  support  of  her  own  diplomacy,  a 
diplomacy  whose  historic  goals  have  always 
been  aggressive. 

The  conventional  wisdom  states  that  any 
development  of  nuclear  warheads  beyond  a 
certain  point,  whether  by  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  Is  simply  superfluous — 
the  disparity  In  warheads  representing 
merely  an  "overkill"  capacity.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  there  Is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  Russians  buy  this  analysis. 

For  an  insight  Into  what  may  be  the  Rus- 
sian view,  let  us  consider  what  might  plausi- 
bly be  the  result  of  a  hypothetical  "first 
strike"  attack  by  the  Soviets  on  our  strategic 
forces.  If  we  assume  that  Russia's  production 
line  technology  is  equcU  to  our  own — and  we 
must — then  the  existing  three  hundred 
Soviet  SS-9's  could  each  be  equipped  wtth 
between  three  and  six  independently 
targeted  warheads,  having  a  yield  of  from 
two  to  five  megatons  each.  This  would  give 
their  8S-9S  the  present  capacity  to  deliver 
between  900  and  1800  warheads,  each  ca- 
pable of  attacking  and  destroying  one  of  our 
Minutemen  ICBM's.  If  we  assume  further 
that  the  Russians  employ  guidance  systems 
equivalent  to  those  available  to  us  for  our 
Minutemen  ni  and  Poseidon  missiles,  then  a 
"first  strike"  attack  by  their  SS-9's  could 
destroy  on  the  ground  or  In  pyort  about  90 
per  cent  of  our  land  based  ICBM's,  50  per 
cent  of  our  aging  B-52  bombers,  and  one- 
third  of  our  Polaris  submarines  before  we 
could  even  consider  a  retaliatory  strike.  And 
this  destruction  of  our  deterrent  force  could 
be    significantly    Increased    by    advances    In 


guidance  technology  which  our  own  reseattsh 
has  already  shown  to  be  feasible. 

Assuming  such  an  attack,  the  Soviets 
would  have  left  over  sufficient  forces-ln- 
belng  to  pose  a  continuing  threat  to  our  re- 
maining strategic  forces  and  to  our  cities. 
This  remaining  capacity  would  Include  over 
900  SS-ll's,  over  400  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles,  and  nearly  200  bombers. 
We  would,  as  of  the  present,  still  have  the 
suicidal  capacity  to  Inflict  devastation  on 
those  Russian  cities  not  protected  by  ABM 
systems,  but  this  remaining  deterrence  could 
soon  be  taken  from  us  by  an  expansion  of 
Russia's  ABM  defenses. 

There  are  many,  of  course,  who  are  pinning 
their  hopes  on  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  negotiations  which  are  now  taking 
place  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  a  sensible,  rational,  truly 
peace-seeking  world,  we  could  have  high 
hopes  for  the  success  of  these  discussions, 
and  the  optimist  In  me  believes  that  such 
success  may  in  fact  be  possible,  but  only  if 
the  Soviets  are  satisfied  that  we  will  not  deal 
away  our  strength  in  exchajige  for  unen- 
forceable promises.  One  thing  which  ought 
to  be  clear  is  that  we  cannot  hope  for  success 
if  we  hide  from  the  cold  realities  of  life,  if 
we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away  by  euphoria 
at  every  small  concession.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  the  SALT  talks  are  now  in  their 
second  year,  and  that  we  have  experienced 
powerful  pressures  here  at  home  to  defer  any 
buildup  of  our  forces  or  of  our  purely  defen- 
sive systems  pending  the  outcome  of  these 
talks.  Yet  since  the  SALT  negotiations  began 
In  early  1969,  the  Soviets  have  deployed  700 
additional  ICBM's.  thus  doubling  the  num- 
ber which  were  deployed  In  late  1968. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  defer  further  development  of  our  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  in  the 
hope  that  successful  negotiations  will  have 
made  the  expenditures  unnecessary.  And  we 
must  take  particular  care  that  any  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  Russians  will  not  have 
the  effect  of  freezing  them  in  a  position  ol 
decisive  superiority.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  place 
the  future  of  the  free  world  at  the  mercy  of 
Russian  bona  fides,  we  will  have  to  insist  on 
iixspection  procedures  more  rigorous  than 
any  previously  suggested.  We  will  need,  quite 
literally,  the  right  to  inspect  her  anti-aircraft 
weapons,  missile  by  missile  and  radar  site  by 
radar  site  to  nruike  sure  that  weapons  now 
deployed  are  not  converted  into  effective 
anti-ballistic  missiles  which  would  destroy 
our  remaining  deterrent  power  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  possibly  be  monitored  by  satel- 
lite surveillance. 

In  expressing  these  doubts  about  our 
ability  to  achieve  In  the  near-term  the  over- 
all objectives  of  the  SALT  negotiations,  I  do 
not  want  to  suggest  that  I  consider  them  to 
be  futile.  All  that  I  ask  Is  that  we  under- 
stand what  we  are  about,  and  that  we  seek  to 
maintain  a  strategic  capability  which  will 
not  leave  us  defenseless  should  negotiations 
fall.  And  in  the  meantime,  if  the  talks  con- 
tinue as  I  hope  they  will,  any  number  of  un- 
derstandings, formal  and  Informal,  could  be 
worked  out  to  our  mutual  advantage  to  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  the  outbreak  of  war, 
or  should  It  occur,  to  mitigate  its  conse- 
quences. 

I  submit  that  If  we  are  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  own  defense,  and  If  we  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  create  the  conditions 
best  calculated  to  assure  ultimate  success  in 
the  SALT  negotiations,  then  we  must  move 
on  an  urgent  basis  to  restore  the  balance 
of  forces  which  existed  at  the  outset  of  the 
SALT  talks,  to  restore  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  effective  deterrence.  We  must  ac- 
celerate existing  programs  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  advanced  strategic  offensive  weap- 
oiis,  namely  the  Air  Force  B-IA  bomber  and 
the  Navy's  undersea  long-range  missile  sys- 
tems: and  at  the  same  time,  we  must  broaden 


the  scope  of  our  research  and  development 
of  new  and  more  exotic  weapons.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  any  longer  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently 
sp>endlng  (3  billion  per  year  more  than  we 
are  on  military  and  space  R&D,  and  that  ahe 
is  expanding  these  expenditures  at  the  rate 
of  13  per  cent  per  annum  while  cnirs  have 
been  declining.  For  us  to  continue  to  fall 
behind  in  this  critical  area  is  to  invite  a 
technological  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  further,  we  must  devote  a  significant 
portion  of  this  research  to  developing  ways 
of  reducing  United  States  vulnerability  to 
strategic  attack.  Si>eclfically.  we  must  capi- 
talize on  the  promising  advances  which  have 
t>een  made  in  the  once  maligned  Safeguard 
program,  advances  which  Indicate  that 
major  gains  in  effectiveness  can  be  achieved 
within  the  next  several  years. 

This,  of  course,  suggests  the  need  for  a 
major  shift  in  the  U.S.  strategic  philoeophy 
which  dominated  our  planning  during  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  adnUnistrations.  and 
which  still  limits  the  options  available  to 
the  Nixon  administration.  I  speak  of  the 
theory  known  as  "assured  destruction."  This 
doctrine.  In  brief,  holds  that  our  security  is 
best  maintained  If  we  make  certain  that 
sufficient  Russian  and  American  missiles  will 
survive  any  first  attack  to  guau^antee  mutual 
suicide.  This  requires  that  each  side  main- 
tain the  vulnerability  of  its  respective  pop- 
ulations to  nuclear  annihilation.  Thus,  as  a 
resvUt  of  this  Involuted  reasoning,  it  became 
the  official  jxillcy  of  McNamara's  defense 
department  to  make  certain  that  our  citi- 
zens were  exposed  to  maximum  danger.  Our 
failure  to  deploy  defensive  ballistic  missiles 
around  our  major  centers  of  population  has 
resulted  in  the  grotesque  implication  that 
U.S.  policy  prefers  dead  Russians  to  live 
Americans. 

Now  the  trouble  with  this  doctrine  Is  that 
the  Russians  have  evidently  refused  to  play 
the  game  in  accordance  with  the  McNamara 
rules.  Since  1964,  they  have  been  deploy- 
ing ballistic  missile  defenses  around  their 
major  population  center,  Moscow;  and  this 
system,  which  Is  constantly  being  Improved, 
now  offers  some  measure  of  protection  for 
15  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  p>opulatlon.  And  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Russians  have  ex- 
panded their  offensive  capabilities  far  be- 
yond the  limits  required  by  a  philosophy  of 
"assured  destruction."  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  cannot  see  how  we  can  afford  to 
delay  any  longer  those  measures  within  otir 
capabilities  which  will  assure  some  measive 
of  protection  to  our  major  population  cen- 
ters; and  I  cannot  view  with  equanimity  any 
agreements  which  might  be  arrived  at  in  the 
SALT  discussions  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  us  from  developing  such 
defenses  while  preserving  for  the  Soviet 
Union  her  current  offensive  advantage. 

Our  strategic  posture,  of  course,  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  Under  any  philosophy  of 
strategic  defense,  the  objective  has  been  to 
assure  a  balance  of  forces  which  wUl  pre- 
clude a  resort  to  nuclear  warfare.  But  while 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  balance  might 
avert  the  horror  of  an  atonUc  holocaust,  it 
does  nothing  to  eliminate  recourse  to  more 
conventional  forms  of  warfare;  and  to  the 
extent  that  nuclear  warfare  becomes  un- 
thinkable, to  that  extent  must  we  make 
certain  that  we  maintain  the  conventional 
strength  essential  to  our  needs.  But  here 
again,  while  we  have  allowed  our  position 
to  deteriorate,  the  Soviets  have  been  over- 
taking us  with  astonishing  determination 
and  speed,  with  consequences  which  are  far 
from  academic. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  significance  of  these 
developments  by  focusing  on  one  area  in 
which  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  West 
has  strategic  Interests  of  critical  Importance 
I  speak  of   the  Middle  East. 

Because  of  the  extreme  danger  to  the  in- 
terests and  security  of  the  West  which  is 
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posed  by  Soviet  expansionism  in  the  Middle 
BMt,  and  because  Israel  sits  athwart  Sonet 
amblUons.  we  have  bad  a  special  interest  in 
Israel's  conUnuing  Independence.  American 
policy,  therefore,  has  sought  to  assiire  Israel 
of  the  weapons  required  for  her  defense 
against  her  Arab  nelgbbon,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  we  have  sought  to  dissuade  the 
Russians  from  the  kind  of  adventurism  which 
might  escalate  Arab-Israeli  bostUitles  into 
an  American-Soviet  confrontation.  To  the 
latter  end.  we  have  relied  on  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  to  provide  the  ci«dlble 
threat  required  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
any  temptation  to  Intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  Arabs  In  an  all-out  attempt  at  a  military 
conquest  of  Israel. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  achieve  these  twin  objectives,  and  as 
a  result  she  has  helped  to  keep  the  Btlddle 
East  from  blowing  apart.  She  has  been  able 
to  avert,  in  other  words,  a  crisis  of  the  kind 
which  might  have  triggered  a  third  world 
war.  But  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  cuts 
In  research  and  procurement  which  have 
been  imposed  on  our  military  in  recent  years. 
It  is  no  longer  at  all  certain  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  have  the  capability  of 
meeting  these  objectives  In  the  future. 

The  Soviet  Union,  for  example,  has  re- 
cently Introduced  the  lfIO-23  Foxbat  into 
Egypt's  already  formidable  arsenal.  This  is 
an  aircraft  which  can  outshoot  and  out- 
maneuver  anything  the  Israelis  have,  and  we 
can  do  nothing  about  It  because  we  simply 
have  nothing  in  o\ir  existing  military  Inven- 
tory which  can  challenge  the  Poxbat.  And 
this  of  course  applies  to  the  primary  aircraft 
utilized  by  the  Sixth  Fleet  for  Its  own  de- 
fense and  for  suppco't  of  ground  operations. 
I  speak  of  the  P-4  Phantom  which  until  re- 
cently the  Israelis  had  also  counted  upon 
to  maintain  their  air  superiority.  Yet  It  is 
typical  of  the  blinders  worn  by  so  many  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress  today  that  there  are 
active  attempts  to  scuttle  the  F-14  Tomcat 
which  is  the  only  aircraft  competitive  with 
the  Foxbat  which  we  are  In  a  position  to 
deliver  to  the  Navy  at  a  reasonably  early 
date. 

But  this  Isn't  the  only  problem  now  facing 
the  Sixth  Fleet.  The  growing  obsolescence  of 
Its  combat  vessels,  the  abandonment  of 
^fATO  bases  along  North  Africa,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  modem  Soviet  naval  forces  In 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  deployment  of 
Soviet  fighter,  bomber  and  reconnaissance 
squadrons  at  air  bases  In  Egypt,  Libya  and 
Algeria  are  reducing  to  the  vanishing  point 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  as  an 
Instrument  of  American  policy. 

Because  the  simple,  quite  Inescapable  fact 
Is  that  unless  action  is  taken  to  modernize 
and  reinforce  the  Sixth  Fleet;  and  unless  we 
are  able  to  develop  and  deliver  to  Israel 
weapons  which  can  challenge  those  which 
the  Soviets  can  provide  to  the  Arab  states,  we 
will  find  our  Mideast  options  foreclosed.  If 
our  compulsive  antlmllltartsm  is  not  soon 
brought  to  heel,  we  will  find  that  American 
foreign  policy  objectives  will  have  become 
Irrelevant  because  we  will  be  without  the 
means  of  Implementing  them.  It  will  be  Ir- 
relevant that  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel,  or  that 
the  United  States  opposes  a  Russian  hegem- 
ony In  the  Middle  East,  because  in  a  show- 
down the  United  States  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  back  down. 

And  once  we  begin  backing  down  under 
pressure  here  and  there  around  the  globe, 
we  will  court  the  disaster  of  a  third  world 
war.  Because  aggressive  nations  seem  inevi- 
tably to  overestimate  the  readiness  of  free 
men  to  retreat.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the 
first  and  second  world  wars.  It  is  a  lesson 
which  we  will  forget  at  our  mortal  peril. 

Military  forces  are  not  a  luxury  but  a  ne- 
cessity. So  long  as  we  live  In  a  world  In 
which  some  nations  feel  a  compulsion  to 
dominate  others,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 


maintain  those  levels  of  defense  which  are 
essential  to  our  survival.  Oreat  nations  are 
not  allowed  the  luxury  of  retiring  from  the 
world.  For  such  nations,  there  can  be  no 
peace  unless  they  have  the  power  and  the 
will  to  defend  It. 


RECYCLINO 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
issue  of  Envlrorunental  Science  and 
Technology  contained  a  fascinating  and 
important  article  on  the  subject  of  re- 
cycling— fascinating,  because  so  much  is 
being  done  in  this  field;  important,  be- 
cause recycling  is  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  conserving  our  resources  and  pro- 
tecting our  environment. 

The  figures  in  the  article  document 
what  is  already  a  well-known  fact;  we 
throw  away  a  staggering  amount  of  re- 
sources that  could  potentially  be  recov- 
ered. It  also  tells  about  some  surprising 
and  exciting  technological  breakthroughs 
that  will  enable  us  greatly  to  increase 
our  capacity  for  recycling.  We  will  soon 
be  able  to  recycle  more  different  kinds 
of  materials  than  ever  before,  and  do 
it  far  more  economically.  The  returns, 
both  environmental  and  economic,  will 
be  enormous.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  commendation  for 
its  outstanding  research  in  this  field. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoLm  Waste — Rxsotracxs  Oct  or  Place 

(By    Charles    B     Kenahan,    US     Bureau    of 

Mines) 

The  constant  increase  In  per  capita  genera- 
tion of  solid  waste,  stimulated  by  production 
growth  and  coupled  with  a  rapidly  Increasing 
population  concentrated  In  urban  areas.  Is 
responsible  for  the  nation's  present  environ- 
mental crisis.  Increased  demand  and  the  in- 
creased production  to  meet  it  are  the  basic 
causes  of  Increased  pollution.  This  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  real  output  of 
goods  and  services  In  the  US  has  grown  as 
much  since  1950  as  It  grew  in  the  entire 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  up  to 
1950. 

To  add  fuel  to  the  fire — or  waste  to  the 
pile — consider  that  a  similar  growth  period 
Is  predicted  between  1970  and  1980,  which 
can  easily  be  translated  Into  more  Junk  cars, 
cans,  bottles,  plastics,  fly  ash.  and  paper 
products.  If  the  present  production  of  solid 
waste  Is  not  managed  what  of  the  future? 

SOLID    WASTE 

The  terminology  and  characteristics  of  this 
solid  waste  that  Is  causing  such  a  furor  must 
be  examined  Where  does  it  come  from?  How 
much  of  it  Is  there?  Where  is  Its  final  resting 
place?  And.  what  is  being  done  about  It? 

Solid  waste  falls  into  three  major  source 
categories.  The  first  is  urban  refuse,  which 
Includes  domestic,  commercial,  municipal, 
and  Industrial  waste  products;  the  second 
category  contains  the  mineral  waste  which 
results  from  mining  and  mineral  processing 
operations;  and  the  last,  agricultural  waste. 
Includes  farming,  animal,  and  crop  waste. 

A  further  breakdown  of  urban  refuse  shows 
that  the  nation  generates  about  400  million 
tons  each  year.  This  includes  60  billion  cans, 
36  billion  bottles,  58  million  tons  of  paper 
and  paper  products,  4  mlUion  tons  of  plastic, 
over  1  million  abandoned  automobiles, 
mountains  of  demolition  debris.  180  million 
tires,  and  countless  millions  of  tons  of  re- 
frigerators, stoves,  TV  sets,  and  like  Items. 


The  ooat  to  collect  and  diapoae  of  urban  aolld 
waste  alone  Is  about  M  billion  annually. 
Where  does  It  all  go?  About  half  Is  burned 
In  some  manner,  and  the  other  half  Is  burled 
In  landfills  and  dumps,  with  the  values  it 
contaliis  lost  forever. 

The  second  category,  mineral  waste,  U 
large — about  1.7  billion  tons  each  year.  Tbe 
production  of  1  ton  of  copper  results  in  about 
SCO  tons  of  waste  earth  and  rock.  Addition- 
ally, a  past  acciunulatlon  of  about  23  billion 
tons  of  mineral  waste  Is  scattered  across  the 
nation. 

The  final  category,  agricultural  waste.  Is 
even  more  awesome— over  2  billion  tons  an- 
nually— Including  farming,  slaughterhouse, 
and  animal  waste.  An  average-sized  steer 
generates  about  10  tons  of  solid  waste  each 
year. 

Furthermore,  over  100  lb  of  solid  waste 
dally  Is  generated  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  country.  By  1980,  this  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  150  lb  per  day. 

The  Importance  of  secondary  metals — 
which  represent  the  only  growing  metal  re- 
sources— can  best  be  assessed  by  comparing 
the  gross  production  of  major  metals  with 
quantities  reclaimed  from  secondary  sources. 
According  to  production  estimates  (on  an 
annual  basis),  over  50%  of  the  lead,  40%  of 
the  copper,  45%  of  the  iron  and  steel,  and 
25%  of  the  zinc  and  aluminum  made  avail- 
able for  new  products  last  year  were  derived 
from  secondary  sources.  Equally  Important 
are  the  estimated  quantities  of  these  metals 
accumulating  in  the  "in-use"  channels  of 
the  economy.  Nearly  40  million  tons  of  cop- 
per, over  3.5  million  tons  of  lead,  and  about 
4  million  tons  of  zinc  are  presently  in  the 
category,  which  represents  a  constantly 
growing  man-made  mine  of  future  raw  ma- 
terials. 

These  figures  are  indeed  impressive,  but 
the  amounts  of  metals  still  being  wasted  are 
equally  impressive.  Annually  discarded  in 
municipal  dumps  are  U  million  tons  of  fer- 
rous metals  and  over  1  million  tons  of  non- 
ferrous  metals.  Including  copper,  aluminum, 
tin,  lead,  and  zinc.  An  estimated  12  million 
Junk  cars  still  remain  to  be  reclaimed  from 
auto  graveyards  across  the  nation.  In  addi- 
tion, automotive  scrappage  has  now  reached 
a  rate  that  can  provide  over  10  million  tons 
of  ferrous  and  a  half  million  tons  of  non- 
ferrous  metals  armually.  Nearly  400,000  tons 
of  aluminum  was  used  for  manufacturing 
cans,  lids,  and  caps  In  1970:  only  a  small 
percentage  of  this  was  reclaimed.  Thrown 
away  each  year  in  city  dumps  Is  25.000  tons 
of  tin  In  tin-coated  steel  cans,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  tin  salvaged 
from  all  other  secondary  sources.  These  are 
Just  a  few  opportunities. 

BU     MINES     BXSEAXCH 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  always  considered  waste  prod- 
ucts and  scrap  generated  by  the  mineral  smd 
metals  industry  and  the  consuming  public 
as  potential  resources.  In  the  business  of 
reclaiming  values  from  metal  and  mineral- 
based  by-products  for  over  30  years,  the 
bureau  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
secondary  metals  recovery  and  solid  waste 
research.  The  authority  and  responsibility 
for  conducting  research  on  separation,  recov- 
ery, and  recycling  of  metal,  mineral,  and 
energy-based  by-products,  however  gener- 
ated, are  inherent  In  the  Organic  Act  of 
May  16.  1910.  as  amended  in  1913.  which 
established  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Congress 
assigned  a  major  role  to  the  Etepanment  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
of  1965.  and  more  recently  In  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970. 

Under  the  original  Solid  Waste  Act,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  authorized 
•32.3  million  over  a  3-year  period  for  re- 
search relating  to  metal  and  mineral  waste. 
Only  (U  million  was  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  under  this  law.  The  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970  authorizes  fund- 
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Ing  of  »8.75  million  for  fiscal  year  (rr)  1971, 
•20  million  for  rr  1972,  and  VX2.5  mlUlon  for 
rt  1973  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  biireau's  Metallurgy  Research  Activity, 
equipped  for  metal  and  mineral  waste  prob- 
lems. Includes  the  Divisions  of  Metallurgy 
and  8<aid  Wastes  with  777  full-time  employ- 
ees at  eight  research  centers  across  the  coun- 
try. About  half  are  professionally  trained  in 
metallurgy,  chemical  engineering,  chemistry 
and  physics,  and  mineral  engineering.  The 
bureau's  coal  and  petroleum  research  activi- 
ties also  deal  with  solid  waste  problems  relat- 
ing to  energy  recovery. 

The  bureau  has  already  laid  valuable 
groundwork  In  several  solid  waste  research 
areas,  including  urban  refuse.  Junk  cars,  min- 
ing and  processing  waste,  and  industrial 
waste  products. 

For  over  a  year  the  bureau  has  operated 
a  pilot  plant  at  the  College  Park  (Md.)  Metal- 
lurgy Research  Center  which  separates  and 
recovers,  In  much  the  same  way  the  minerals 
are  separated  from  their  ores,  the  major  metal 
and  mineral  values  contained  In  municipal 
incinerator  residues.  The  process,  which  em- 
ploys conventional  mineral  engineering 
equipment  such  as  magnetic  sepiaratlon, 
screening,  grinding,  and  shredding  pro- 
cedures, separates  the  ferrous  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals  and  glass  from  the  burned  refuse 
on  a  continuous  basis.  The  plant,  which 
can  process  one-half  ton  of  residues  per 
hour.  Is  sophisticated  enough  to  separate 
glass  into  clear  and  colored  components. 
Based  on  the  engineering  data  developed 
from  the  pilot-plant  operation,  estimates 
for  capital  and  operating  costs  for  a  1.000- 
ton-per-day  plant  show  a  cost  of  about  ^2  per 
ton  of  residue.  Each  ton  of  residue  processed 
through  the  plant  yields  700  lb  of  iron,  40  lb 
of  nonferrous  metals  including  aluminum, 
copper,  lead,  tin.  and  zinc,  small  amounts  of 
silver,  and  a  half  ton  of  glass.  The  total 
value  Is  •lO  to  (IS  per  ton  of  residues.  The 
remainder  is  finely  powdered  ash,  which 
makes  excellent  fill  material  and  also  has 
agricultural  nutrient  value.  The  values  con- 
tained in  1  ton  of  municipal  Incinerator  res- 
idues are  depicted  In  the  photograph  above. 
Not  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 

An  air  classification  system  to  recover  the 
metal  and  mineral  values  from  raw.  unburned 
refuse  is  also  being  Investigated.  The  bureau 
has  developed  an  experimental,  simple,  hori- 
zontal air  classifier  with  a  feed  rate  of  over 
1  ton  per  hour,  which  produces  a  concentrate 
from  shredded  municipal  refuse  assaying  65% 
metal  and  85%  paper,  with  high  metal  and 
paper  recovery.  Potential  uses  for  the  paper 
and  plastics  are  also  being  examined. 

Significant  progress  has  also  been  made  in 
developing  processes  for  refining  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  products  reclaimed  from  refuse. 
Hlgh-purlty  zinc  and  an  aluminum  alloy  hav- 
ing utUity  In  the  secondary  aluminum  In- 
dustry have  been  produced  in  the  laboratory. 
Tin  cans  and  other  Iron  products  can  be  used 
for  precipitating  copper  from  waste  copper 
dump  leach  solutions,  which  Is  an  estab- 
lished practice,  or  used  as  feed  material  for 
steelmaking  after  removing  deleterious  con- 
taminants. 

The  bureau  has  been  successful  in  produc- 
ing standard  bricks  from  various  grades  of 
glass  recovered  from  refuse.  The  bricks,  made 
by  dry  pressing  or  extruding  mixes  of  70% 
glass  and  30%  clay  and  firing  at  1,000*  C, 
meet  or  exceed  avtm  specifications  for  severe 
weathering,  rtm  brick. 

Another  use  for  glass  from  refuse  is  min- 
eral wool  production.  By  fusing  glaas  with 
about  60%  dolomite  and  blowing,  an  excel- 
lent grade  of  colorless  glass  wool,  having  a 
bulk  density  of  2.6  lb  per  ft»  and  an  average 
fiber  diameter  of  8  *,  is  produced.  TTie  fibers 
are  shorter  and  softer  than  typical  commer- 
cial slag  wools  tested. 

Another  development  that  could  stgnlfl- 
cantly  affect  the  disposal  or  utilization  of 
urban  soUd  wacte  to  a  procen  reoenUy  de- 


veloped by  the  bureau's  Plttsbiu'gh  Coal  Re- 
search Center  for  converting  garbage  and 
waste  paper  Into  crude  petroleum.  In  the 
process,  the  combustible  material  from 
refuse.  Including  garbage.  Is  hydrogenated 
by  reaction  with  carbon  monoxide  and  steam 
at  500  psl.  Tte  resulting  product  is  a  heavy 
parafflnlc  oil,  that  Is  low  in  sulftir.  It  Is 
estimated  that  each  ton  of  dry  refuse  would 
yield  over  two  barrels  of  this  crude  petro- 
leum. Tile  same  process  has  been  applied  to 
wood  by-products,  sewage  sludge,  and  animal 
manure  to  yield  a  crude  oil.  Based  on  cur- 
rent generated  domestic  refuse  and  animal 
manures,  this  represents  a  potential  equiva- 
lent to  2  billion  barrris  of  oil  annually. 

Other  research  has  demonstrated  that  or- 
ganic fractions  of  wastes  can  be  pyrolyzed 
thermally  (destructive  distillation  in  the  ab- 
sence of  oxygen)  to  yield  liquid  and  gaseous 
hydrocarbons,  tar,  and  valuable  chemicals. 
Worn-out  rubber  Ores,  for  example,  are  a 
nationwide  waste  product  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  pyrolyslE. 

About  180  million  tires  containing  nearly 
2  million  tons  of  rubber  are  scrapped  yearly. 
Tire  disposal  by  burning  causes  serious  air 
pollution  by  the  billowing,  acrid,  black 
smoke  produced.  Disposal  in  landfills  or  open 
dumps  Is  less  than  desirable  because  tires 
are  difficult  to  compact  and  are  essentially 
not  biodegradable.  Bureau  research  on 
pyrolysls  of  tires  has  shown  that  1600  ft'  of 
high-quality  gas  (800  to  1200  Btu  per  ft') 
and  140  gallons  of  hydrocarbon  liquid  oil 
can  be  produced  per  ton  of  tires  treated. 
The  Firestone  'Hre  and  Rubber  Co.  has  con- 
structed a  pilot  plant  to  prove  out  the  tech- 
nical and  economic  feasibility  of  the  bureau- 
developed  process.  In  other  research,  the 
pyrolysls  process  has  been  applied  success- 
fully on  a  laboratory  scale  to  urban  refuse, 
wood  bark  and  sawdust,  plastics,  and  dis- 
carded battery  cases  to  produce  a  variety  of 
useful  products. 

The  bureau  Is  also  investigating  vortex 
Incineration  to  solve  problems  encountered 
In  conventional  furnaces.  The  vortex  Incin- 
erator Is  more  compact,  has  a  lower  capital 
cost,  and  greater  potential  for  cleaner  efflu- 
ents that  the  conventional  grate-type  Incin- 
erator commonly  used  to  burn  refuse.  A 
pilot-scale  vortex  unit,  Incinerating  com- 
bustible solids  ranging  from  hlgh-molsture- 
content  sludge  to  Industrial  and  domestic 
refuse,  is  currently  under  evaluation  at  the 
bureaus  Coal  Research  Center  In  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  of  Mines  researchers  at  the  Twin 
Cities  Metallurgy  Research  Center  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  have  found  another  novel  use 
for  the  mounting  avalanche  of  trash  from 
this  affluent  society.  The  refuse,  traditionally 
posing  a  costly  dlsDosal  problem  to  every 
municipality,  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
reductant  for  converting  nonmagnetic  taco- 
nlte  ore  (a  waste  product  of  iron  ore  mining) 
Into  high-quality  magnetic  Iron  ore  In  a 
reduction-roasting  process  developed  by  the 
bureau.  The  average  composition  of  raw 
refuse  Includes  about  8%  metallic,  42% 
paper,  and  22%  other  combustible  rul>blsh 
such  as  wood,  rags,  rubber,  grass,  leaves,  and 
plastics.  These  supply  both  fuel  and  metal 
for  the  reduction  process.  The  nonmagnetic 
taconite  ore,  containing  about  30%  iron. 
Is  roasted  with  the  refuse  m  a  large  rotary 
kUn  furnace  at  lOOO'C.  The  final  recovered 
product  analyzes  70%  Iron— a  high-grade 
Iron  ore  suitable  for  smelUng  In  the  blast 
furnace. 

Jtnnc  CAKB 
Another  problem  to  which  the  bureau's 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  research  center  has 
been  devoting  a  considerable  research  effort 
Is  Junk  cars.  Although  discarded  auto  hulks 
constitute  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  waste 
disposal  problem  In  terms  of  tonnage,  they 
are  higher  in  metal  values  than  most  waste 
materials. 

As  a  result  of  recent  research  by  the  bu- 
reau, practical  and  economic  methods  have 


been  developed  for  dismantling  junk  auto- 
mobiles to  produce  high-quality  scrap.  All 
components  of  15  scrap  automobiles  pro- 
curred  from  auto-wrecklng  yards,  scrap 
processors,  and  Insurance  salvage  firms — 
cars  manufactured  between  1954  and  1965 — 
were  dismantled,  separated  Into  various  com- 
ponents, and  analyzed.  Alternative  means 
and  methods  of  stripping  and  dismantling 
the  cars  were  employed  to  determine  the 
fastest  and  most  practical  technique.  De- 
rived from  the  information  obtained,  a  rep- 
resentative Junk  automobile  weighing  3600 
lb  could  yield  approximately  2500  lb  of  steel. 
500  lb  of  cast  iron,  32  lb  of  copper.  54  lb  of 
zinc.  51  lb  of  aluminum,  and  20  lb  of  lead. 
The  remaining  400  lb  consisted  of  non- 
metal  lies. 

The  bureau  conducted  time  and  motion 
studies  on  the  15  scrap  cars  using  various 
dismantling  procedures  (cutting  torches, 
hand-stripping,  and  cutoff  saws)  and  found 
that  a  typical  vehicle  could  be  economically 
burned  in  a  smokeless  Incinerator  and  hand- 
dismantled,  and  the  steel  could  be  baled  Into 
a  high-quality  bundle  containing  less  t->i«n 
0.1  7c  copper.  A  cost  evaluation  study  showed 
that  such  an  operation  could  provide  an  an- 
nual return  rate  on  Investment  of  26%. 

In  a  co<^>eratlve  effort  with  the  Wasatch 
Metal  and  Salvage  Co.  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah) , 
the  bureau  developed,  constructed,  and  is 
presently  operating  a  practical,  smokeless 
Junk  car  Incinerator.  It  Is  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive and  can  efficiently  process  as  many  as  80 
cars  m  an  eight-hour  period.  Also,  the  com- 
bustion gases  are  smokeless  and  meet  or 
exceed  most  clean  air  standards. 

The  new  Incinerator's  principal  attraction 
Is  Its  •22.000  construction  cost  (roughly  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  smokeless  models  now 
commercially  available)  and  a  relatlvrty  low 
operating  cost  of  about  %2  per  car.  TTie  in- 
cinerator has  stimulated  wide  Interest  among 
scrap  processors  whose  open-air  burning 
practices  are  being  increasingly  restricted.  At 
least  nine  scrap  car  processors  are  construct- 
ing auto  Incinerators  which  are  based  on  the 
bureau  design. 

Bureau  engineers  are  also  working  on  the 
problem  of  upgrading  the  nonmetalUc  and 
nonferrous  rejects  from  Junk  car  shredding 
operations.  Such  rejects  are  currently  being 
generated  at  the  rate  of  about  1  million  tons 
annually.  Aluminum,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
constitute  over  30%  of  this  reject  l^sr  the 
most  part,  these  valuable  nonferrous  metals 
are  being  wasted  because  no  practical  method 
has  been  devised  to  separate  and  recover 
them. 

Recently,  the  bureau's  Salt  Lake  City  re- 
search center  developed  an  air  separation 
method  that  yields  a  concentrate  of  the 
metallic  constituents  frotn  this  residue.  This 
air  classifier  has  a  16-ton-per-hour  ca^iaclty 
for  shredded  residue.  The  concentrate,  which 
is  84%  metal,  contains  97%  of  the  nonfw- 
rous  content  of  the  realdue.  This  metallic 
concentrate  can  be  refined  Into  some  of  Its 
constituent  parts  by  physical  concentration 
methods   and    pyrometallurgical    processing. 

Other  bureau  research  aimed  at  develop- 
ing a  continuous  process  for  steelmaking  In 
the  electric  furnace  promises  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  automotive  scrap  consumption  that 
makes  an  Ideal  feed  for  such  a  process.  Teat 
resuiu  to  date  indicate  that  t2ie  steel  pro- 
duced will  be  suitable  for  teeming  into  Ingota 
and  rolling  into  a  variety  of  finished  struc- 
tural products. 

A  relatively  simple  technique  was  devel- 
oped at  the  Twin  Cities.  Minn.,  research  cen- 
ter, for  recovering  copper  from  starters,  gen- 
erators, armatures,  and  similar  high -copper 
automotive  components.  This  prooeos  may 
offer  the  solution  to  a  troubleaome  and  tlme- 
oonsumlng  problem  for  scrap  proceoMc*.  In 
this  process,  oopper-contalnlng  scrap  la 
dipped  m  a  molten  salt  (calcium  chloride) 
and  agitated  briefly.  The  bath  doea  not  af- 
fect the  Iron  and  steel  sctmp  but  quickly 
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melta  the  copper,  eyen  in  InAooeflslble  «m>ii 
holes  and  crevices.  The  molten  copper  col- 
lects in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  can 
easily  be  Upped  off.  About  99%  of  the  cop- 
per can  be  reclaimed  In  this  manner.  The 
process  is  economical  because  the  salt  Is 
cheap  and  can  be  reused. 

Bureau  research  on  utilization  of  auto 
scrap  as  a  reductant  for  converting  cur- 
rently nonezploltable,  nonmagnetic  taconlte 
ores  to  a  commercially  attractive  iron  re- 
source has  been  given  much  attention.  In 
this  process,  the  nonmagnetic  taconites.  re- 
jected as  waste  during  mining  and  benefica- 
tion of  the  magnetic  taconites  and  analynng 
about  30%  iron,  are  mixed  with  unbumed 
auto  scrap.  This  material  is  heated  in  a 
rotary  kiln  at  1000 'C  to  reduce  slmulUne- 
ously  the  nonmagnetic  oxide  iron  in  the  ore 
to  the  magnetic  form  and  oxidize  the  scrap 
Iron  to  the  magnetic  oxide.  The  final  prod- 
uct U  a  high-grade  ore  that  analyses  about 
70%  Iron.  Tin  cans,  borings  and  turnings, 
and  other  low-grade  ferrous  scrap  are  also 
Ideal  raw  materials  for  this  process. 

IdlfnAL    WASTE 

The  bureau  has  also  been  active  in  re- 
claiming values  from  mining,  metallurgical, 
chemical,  and  indifetrlal  processing  opera- 
tions. This  work  not  only  includes  salvage 
and  reuse,  but  also  sUbiUzlng  nonusable 
mineral  waste. 

A  large-scale  effort  has  been  made  to  sta- 
bUlze  the  waste  talUng  piles  from  mining  op- 
erations that  have  no  mineral  or  utilization 
values.  These  wastes  are  often  air.  water,  and 
land  pollution  sources.  Successful  chemical 
and  vegetative  techniques  have  been  demon- 
strated on  copper  and  uiranlum-mlll  tailing 
piles. 

Thlrty-foxir  acres  of  uranium  leach  plant 
residues,  located  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Res- 
ervaUon  In  Arizona,  has  been  effectively  sta- 
bilized against  wind  erosion  using  a  low-cost 
chemical  method  developed  by  bureau  scien- 
tists. In  Durango,  Colo.,  another  i3-acre  plot 
of  waste  uranium  taUings  was  stabUlzed  by  a 
vegetative  cover  under  bureau  supervision. 
The  procedure  has  been  so  successful  that  a 
stalk  of  wheat  grown  on  the  waste  pUe.  where 
formerly  nothing  would  gemUnate.  won  sec- 
ond prize  in  a  local  flower  and  garden  show. 

Engineers  have  also  demonstrated  that 
mineral  waste  such  as  copper  and  gold  mUl 
talUngs.  coal  washer  rejects,  and  power  plant 
bottom  and  fly  ash  can  be  converted  into  use- 
ful flnlshed  products.     ' 

The  bureau  also  initiated  a  modest  contract 
and  grant  program  imder  authority  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  Under  the 
contract  and  grant  program,  the  University 
of  Utah  made  significant  progress  producing 
cryataUlzed  glass  and  ceramic  tile  and  pipe 
from  copper  tailings,  fabricating  a  promising 
refractory  and  tile  from  asbestos  tailing 
waste,  and  producing  high-quality  ferrltes 
from  rniii  scale. 

West  Virginia  University,  under  a  bureau 
grant,  developed  a  process  producing  rock 
wool  Insulation  from  coal  ash  slag,  a  waste 
product  from  coal-flred  central  power  plants 
CommerclaUy  compeUtlve  structural  con- 
crete blocks  also  have  been  fabricated  from 
the  power  plant  fly  ash.  SUnford  University 
researchers,  under  another  bureau  grant 
demonstrated  the  technical  and  economic 
feaslbUity  of  producing  steam-cured,  cal- 
clum-sUlcate  bricks  from  California  gold 
mine  waste.  A  preliminary  report  Indicates 
that  the  calcium  silicate  bricks  can  be  pro- 
duced from  the  tailings  and  delivered  to  the 
market  areas  at  costs  below  the  exlsUng 
lowest  quoted  selling  price  of  standard  clay 
bricks. 

Research  conducted  by  the  IIT  Research 
Institute,  Chicago,  ni..  on  red  mud  has  shown 
that  this  waste  material  can  be  fabrlcatwl 
into  a  variety  of  potentlaUy  useful  commer- 
cial products.  Red  mud  is  a  slimy,  high-iron 
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content  reject  resulting  from  processing 
bauxite  to  produce  alumina  for  making  alu- 
minum. Ceramic  articles  such  as  tile  pipe. 
waU  and  floor  tUe.  and  lightweight  building 
blocks  have  been  fabricated  from  the  mud 
which  otherwise  poses  an  acute  disposal  and 
Impounding  problem. 

Processes  have  been  developed  by  bureau 
scientists  to  convert  asbestos  mining  waste, 
phosphorus  furnace  slags,  and  mine  and  mill 
tailings  into  raw  materials  for  manufacture 
of  wall  tUe  and  bricks. 

INDUSXaiAl.    WASTX 

In  the  Industrial  waste  area,  the  bureau 
has  developed  several  procnlslng  methods  to 
convert  waste  materials  into  useful  resources 
A  unique  method  for  claiming  valuable  co- 
balt from  sintered  carbide  scrap  was  de- 
veloped at  the  research  center  in  RoUa,  Mo. 
The  process  Involves  the  use  of  molten  zinc, 
which  forms  an  alloy  with  the  cobalt  binder. 
The  zinc  Is  then  recovered  by  distillation 
techniques.  Over  99  Tc  of  the  tungsten  car- 
bide and  over  98%  of  the  cobalt  can  be 
recovered  and  reused.  Virtually  all  of  the 
zinc  Is  recovered  and  can  be  reused  to  re- 
claim additional  scrap.  The  process  yields 
products  that  are  direcOy  reiisable  without 
further  treatment.  Evaluating  the  products 
made  from  recycled  material  shows  that  there 
U  no  difference  between  the  properties  of 
those  made  from  used  material  and  those 
made  from  virgin  sources.  The  treatment  Is 
unique  In  that  virtually  all  components  of 
the  process  are  recovered  and  can  be  reused 
The  technique  is  believed  to  be  a  break- 
through in  the  recycling  of  cemented  car- 
bides, which  Is  a  9360  million  business  na- 
tlonaUy.  The  Wendt-Sonls  United  Oreenfleld 
Division  of  TRW  Inc.  Is  presently  testing  the 
bureau  process  on  a  pUot-slze  scale. 

Other  research  has  focused  on  developing 
methods  that  may  alleviate  serious  water 
pollution  problems  for  the  nearly  20.000 
metal-plating  and  coating  faculties  across 
the  nation.  Electroplating  and  metal-flnlsh- 
Ing  wastes  are  significant  stream  poUu- 
t*nt8 — either  directly,  owing  to  their  content 
of  toxic  and  corrosive  materials  such  as 
cyanide,  acids,  and  metals,  or  indirectly, 
owing  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  these  com- 
ponents on  sewage  treatment  systems.  Bu- 
reau scientists  have  shown  that  reducing  an 
organic-cyanide  electroplating  waste  with 
formaldehyde  will  cause  metallic  copper  and 
sUver  to  copreclpltate  while  destroying  all 
of  the  poisonous  cyanides.  Another  method, 
which  Is  even  more  promising,  employs  two 
plating  waste  solutions  to  recover  metals 
and  chemicals  and  leaves  behind  a  harmless 
liquid  free  of  toxic  metal  Ions  and  hazardous 
cyanides. 

Bureau  researchers  have  developed  proc- 
esses for  recovering  expensive  metals  from 
cuttings  and  grmdlngs  left  over  when  "super- 
alloy"  Jet  engine  parts  are  machined.  Such 
scrap,  containing  nickel,  cobalt,  molybde- 
num, and  chromium,  has  a  metal  content 
worth  nearly  $1000  per  ton.  It  Is  regularly 
sold  to  overseas  markets  for  far  less,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  separating  and 
recovering  the  metals  by  methods  now  avail- 
able  In  the  United  SUtee. 

Remeltlng  the  material  for  reuse  as  alloy 
Is  Impractical  because  oil,  rags,  abrasive  grit, 
and  other  contaminants  are  mixed  with  the 
alloy,  and  Its  alloying  metals  content  Is  not 
uniform.  In  the  bureau  process,  the  scrap  Is 
cleaned  by  screening,  burning,  and  magnetic 
separation,  and  dissolved  In  hot  acid.  Molyb- 
denum, cobalt,  chromium,  and  nickel  are  re- 
moved from  the  hot  acid  solution  In  suc- 
cessive operations  by  solvent  extraction,  fol- 
lowed by  selective  preclplUUon  of  the  valu- 
able metalB. 

The  bureau  is  working  on  recovering  and 
reusing  waste  materials  that  are  being  ejected 
in  the  stack  gases  generated  by  the  minerals 
and  metal  industries  during  smelting  and 
chemical  processing.  Good  progress  is  being 


made  by  removing  these  waste  materials  in 
a  form  that  will  permit  their  recycling  and 
reuse.  For  example,  fluorine  liberated  in  proc- 
essing phosphate  rock  to  phosphoric  acid 
has  been  converted  to  synthetic  fluorlte  or 
calcium  fluoride,  which  Is  a  raw  material  in 
short  supply  for  steel  and  aluminum  manu- 
factiu-ing. 

There  has  been  exceptional  success  in  de- 
veloping a  process  for  removing  sulfur  di- 
oxide from  copper  and  other  base-metal 
smelter  gases.  The  process  not  only  effectively 
removes  all  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  from  the 
gases  but  converts  the  sulfur  dioxide  to  ele- 
mental sulfur  that  can  be  stored  for  indefi- 
nite periods  or  easily  shipped  over  long  dis- 
tances to  consumer  points.  Currently,  a 
major  copper  producer  Is  constructing  a  pUot 
plant  at  a  smelter  In  Arizona  to  test  the 
process  and  obtain  detailed  operating  and 
cost  figures  preparatory  to  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  full-sized  facility. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  the  bureau  has 
found  for  solid  wastes.  Several  of  the  proc- 
esses developed  have  already  attracted  wide 
Interest  by  the  industrial  sector  and  prob- 
ably will  be  adopted. 

It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  present- 
day  mine  tailing  dumps,  municipal  landfills, 
and  Junk  car  graveyards  may  be  looked  upton 
In  the  future  as  "man-made  mines"  for  min- 
erals whose  natural  ores  have  been  completed 
or  remain  in  deposits  that  can  be  mined  only 
at  greater  cost  than  required  for  recycling 
waste.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  considers  solid 
waste  as  resources  out  of  place — and  Is  sim- 
ply trying  to  put  It  back  where  It  belongs. 


THE  ILLINOIS  DRUG  ABUSE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  drug  crisis  which  we,  as  a 
Nation,  are  now  experiencing,  I  have  in- 
troduced S.  2097 — and  am  Joined  in  that 
bipartisan  effort  by  24  of  my  colleagues — 
to  establish  a  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  within  the  Execu- 
tive OCQce  of  the  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  hearings 
are  well  underway  before  joint  sessions  of 
the  Subconunittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  are  pre- 
sided over,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie). 
I  am  hopeful  that,  upon  completion  of 
these  hearings  next  week,  our  commit- 
tees can  work  together  to  report  out  a 
bill  which  reflects  the  best  thinking  of 
all  of  us  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
and  prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  which 
will  represent  a  significant  step  forward 
in  combating  the  drug  contagion  which 
is  aflSlctlng  our  society. 

One  of  our  witnesses  next  week  will  be 
Dr.  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  the  man  President 
Nixon  htis  selected  to  head  this  highest 
priority  effort  at  the  White  House  level. 
Dr.  Jaffe  is  in  Vietnam  this  week  siirvey- 
ing  the  drug  problem  amongst  our  G.I.'s 
there  and  will  be  reporting  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  personal  observations  with  re- 
spect to  drug  conditions  In  Vietnam.  He 
will  then  communicate  these  same  find- 
ings to  our  Jointly  convened  subcommit- 
tee. 

Because  Dr.  Jaffe's  outstanding  efforts 
in  this  area  are  so  little  known  outside 
the  professional  community,  I  would  like 
to  familiarize  my  colleagues  with  the  pro- 
gram he  has  developed  for  the  State  of 
Illinois.  The  Illinois  drug  abuse  program 
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began  in  June  1968  with  one  patient,  one 
bottle  of  methadone  and  one  ofHce.  To- 
day, 2,002  Individuals  are  under  treat- 
ment— 15  percent  in  residence  and  85 
percent  outpatients — in  24  facilities 

Of  these  2,002  Individuals,  1,673  are 
receiving  methadone:  329  are  drug  free; 
157  of  whom  are  in  abstinent  residen- 
tial communities;  and  172  of  whom  had 
gone  through  withdrawal  and  were  re- 
ceiving care  in  clinics.  Also.  118  yoimg 
nonheroin  drug  users  were  receiving 
treatment. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  completely 
evaluate  the  Illinois  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram, several  criteria  preliminarily  point 
up  the  effect  of  treatment;  namely,  a 
decrease  In  cost  to  the  community  as  a 
result  of  decreased  antisocial  activity  on 
the  part  of  patients,  an  Increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  employed,  and  a  re- 
duction in  Illicit  drug  usage. 

Pollowup  study  of  outpatients  indi- 
cates that  arrest  rates  have  fallen  dra- 
matically; that  about  two-thirds  of  those 
who  are  medically  able  to  work  are  gain- 
fully employed;  and  that  in  any  given 
week,  use  of  illicit  drugs— as  determined 
by  analysis  of  urine  samples — is  limited 
to  less  than  20  percent  of  all  outpatients 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  all  patients 
in  treatment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  p  more  complete 
description  of  the  Illinois  drug  abuse  pro- 
gram prepared  by  officials  administering 
that  program.  I  would  also  ask  that  a 
report  emanating  from  that  effort  "The 
Epidemiology  of  Heroin  Addiction  in 
Chicago,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Patrick 
Hughes,  director  of  epidemiology  for  the 
niinois  drug  abuse  program,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  Both  documents  may  well 
provide  the  liiformation  and  impetus 
that  other  States  seek  in  dealing  with 
the  national  drug  emergency  that  we 
currently  face. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Illinois  Drug  Abusk  Pbocram 

The  nunols  Drug  Abuse  Program  Is  a  care- 
fully designed  system  of  Interlocking  com- 
ponents that  offers  treatment  and  rehablliu- 
tlon  to  drug  abusers. 

At  present  the  program  is  largely  for  per- 
sons addicted  to  heroin,  although  comwD- 
nents  for  young  people  who  abuse  other 
drugs  have  recently  been  Initiated. 

The  program  is  geared  primarily  for  vol- 
untary patients;  however.  It  also  accepts  In- 
dividuals under  court  pressure. 

A  variety  of  methods  are  used  and  patients 
are  allowed  to  move  from  one  method  to 
another  until  each  finds  the  one  that  works 
Oest  for  him.  All  methods  are  continuously 
examined  to  determine  their  value 

Attention  U  paid  not  only  to  the  patients' 
medical  needs  through  treatment  methods 
and  general  medical  services  but  also  to  their 
larger  social  needs  through  counseling  legal 
vocational,  and  recreational  services  and 
work  activities. 

Financing  for  the  program  is  through  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
by  a  five-year  grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  program  is  operated  by  the  lUlnols  De- 
partment of  Menui  Health  In  cooperation 
with  the  University  ol  Chicago  Department 
of  Psychiatry.  The  State  bears  the  primary 
responslbUlty  for  the  delivery  of  treatment 
and   rehabUltaUon   services;    the   University 
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provides  for  evaluation,  research,  and  train - 
ixig. 

BaCKaoUND 

The  present  program  was  planned  over  a 
tWD-year  period  beginning  in  1966  when  Illi- 
nois was  faced  with  a  growing  drug  abuse 
problem.  At  that  time  narcotics  (eg.,  heroin 
and  cocaine)  and  other  dangerous  drugs 
were  being  abused  with  Increasing  frequency. 
To  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem, 
treatment  resources  In  Illinou  were  scarce. 

Advice  was  sco'ely  needed  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed  In  coping  with  this  proWem 
To  obtain  this  advice,  the  State  Legislature 
established  a  council— the  nilnoU  Narcotics 
Advisory  Coxmcll.  The  Council  was  made  up 
of  legislators,  concerned  citizens,  and  (by 
statute)  members  of  various  city  and  state 
agencies  whose  functions  touched  on  the 
drug  abtise  problem.  The  Council  was  to 
study  the  problem,  consider  programs  being 
developed  In  other  states  to  cope  with  their 
drug  abuse  problems,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Legislature. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Harold 
Vlsotsky,  who  was  also  Director  of  the  Hll- 
nols  Department  of  Mental  Health,  sought 
advice  from  Dr.  Daniel  X.  Pl-eedman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Preedman  re- 
cruited Dr  Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  who  Joined  the 
Psychiatry  Department  and  served  as  chief 
consultant  to  the  Council. 

In  1967,  after  studying  the  problem,  con- 
sidering the  conflicting  claims  about  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  entertaining  the  suggestions  of  Its 
chief  CMisultant,  the  CouncU  developed  this 
set  of  premises  and  principles: 

1.  Narcotics  abuse  was  only  one  part  of  the 
general  drug  abuse  problem  and.  from  a 
social  viewpoint,  perhaps  not  the  most  sig- 
nificant part. 

But,  due  to  the  social  conditions  surround- 
ing the  use  of  narcotics  and  the  high  degree 
of  damaging  effects  following  from  narcotics 
use.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  Illinois  to 
begin  with  a  treatment  program  focusing  on 
narcotics  users. 

2.  Since  those  who  made  up  the  narootlcs- 
uslng  population  had  different  reasons  for 
starting  drug  use,  presented  different  pat- 
terns of  drug  use,  fell  back  Into  drug  use  for 
different  reasons,  and  had  widely  differing  ex- 
periences as  a  result  of  their  narcotlcs-using 
behavior.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
that  more  than  one  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tative method  might  be  required. 

3.  Since  there  was  then  no  reliable  way  to 
predict  what  types  of  narcotics  users  would 
respond  best  to  what  methods.  It  would  l>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  research  to  determine 
which  the  methods  would  be  most  helpful 
to  the  citizens  of  Illinois. 

4.  Goals  had  to  be  clearly  stated  before 
any  meaningful  conclusions  could  be  drawn 
concerning  the  outcome  of  the  various  meth- 
ods. 

Accordingly,  the  Council  stated  that  Ideally 
every  method  should  attempt  to  help  all  com- 
pulsive narcotics  users  become  law-abiding, 
productive,  drug-free,  and  emotionally  ma- 
ture members  of  society,  who  require  no  addi- 
tional medical  or  social  support  to  maintain 
this  Ideal  status. 

However,  the  Council  felt  that  no  single 
program  could  realistically  expect  all  patients 
to  reach  all  Items  In  the  Ideal  set  of  goals. 

The  CouncU  rejected  the  view  that  being 
drug  free  must  be  the  sole  or  even  the  most 
Important  standard. 

Instead,  It  held  that  in  the  program  to  be 
proposed  the  minimum  expectation  would  be 
that  all  patients  become  law-abiding  cXU- 
zeM — even  If  they  did  not  become  produc- 
tive, drug  free  or  mature 

At  the  next  level,  patients  would  be  law- 
abiding,  gainfully  employed,  and  drug  free. 

Still  closer  to  the  Ideal  would  be  the  stage 
where  patients  were  law-abiding,  productive, 


drug  free,  and  beginning  to  make  some  prog- 
ress toward  entotlonal  stability. 

6.  A  program  receiving  public  support  had 
to  be  prepared  to  show  objectively  Just  how 
much  the  public  (including  the  drug-using 
population)  was  gietting  for  Its  money. 

Closely  related  to  this  was  the  view  that 
a  large  program  for  any  given  community 
8t)ould  be  built  on  the  basis  of  objective 
data  from  a  smaller  program  and  that  any 
program  component  which  did  not  achieve 
substantial  movement  toward  the  described 
goals  should  be  abandoned. 

As  a  result  of  these  premises  and  princi- 
ples and  related  considerations,  the  Council 
recommended  to  the  State  Legislature  that 
a  singly  administered  pilot  program  be  de- 
veloped, designed  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort,  facilitate  patient  movement,  and 
permit  uniform  evaluation.  The  program  was 
to  focus  on  a  limited  geographic  area  In  Chi- 
cago with  a  relatively  high  occurrence  In  the 
use  of  narcotics — specifically  heroin. 

Since  It  was  not  possible  to  predict  which 
of  the  several  treatments  employed  elsewhere 
In  the  country  would  be  most  effective  with 
this  as-yet-unstudled  CThlcago  population 
the  Council  recommended  that  the  pilot  pro- 
gram develop,  use,  carefully  evaluate  and 
compare  several  different  treatment  methods. 
As  a  minimum,  the  specific  methods  were 
to  be: 

1.  Standard  periods  of  hospitalization  for 
withdrawal  from  narcotics  followed  by  group 
therapy  In  the  outpatient  community.  Addi- 
tionally, patients  here  were  to  be  able  to 
volunteer  for  the  use  of  cyclazoctne,  a  drug 
that  blocks  the  effects  of  heroin. 

2.  Use  of  oral  methadone,  a  substance  that 
prevents  withdrawal  symptoms  and  elimi- 
nates the  hunger  for  heroin. 

3.  Residence  In  long-term  drug-free  com- 
munities. 

Within  this  entire  context,  the  word 
"pilot"  Implied  that  the  structure  be  flexible 
enough  to  be  taken  apart  completely  should 
none  of  the  specific  treatment  methods 
prove  helpful,  yet  sturdy  enough  to  provide 
a  framework  on  which  a  full  state-wide  pro- 
gram could  be  built,  should  any  or  all  of  the 
treatment   methods  prove   valuable. 

INCEPTION    AND    GBOWTH 

On  January  1.  1968.  after  requisite  legis- 
lation and  appropriations  were  signed  Into 
law.  the  pilot  program  became  operational 
under  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse 
Program  with  the  Council's  chief  consultant. 
Dr.  Jaffe,  as  the  first  Director. 

Starting  with  one  patient,  one  bottle  of 
methadone  and  one  ofllce  In  the  University 
of  Chicago's  BUllngs  Hospital,  the  program 
began  the  process  of  developing  and  xislng 
all  the  methods  outlined  by  the  CouncU's 
recommendations . 

The  program  grew  quickly. 

By  July  I,  1968.  there  were  108  Individuals 
In  treatment — all  outpatients — and  2  facil- 
ities. 

On  July  1 ,  1969,  there  were  301  Individuals 
In  treatment— SC:;^  in  residence  and  70% 
outpatients — and  7  facilities. 

By  September,  1969,  it  had  been  recom- 
mended that  steps  be  considered  to  trans- 
form the  "pUof  concept  into  a  fully  opera- 
tional program  offering  a  wider  range  of 
services  to  a  larger  number  of  drug  users. 

As  a  result,  on  July  1,  1970,  there  were 
912  Individuals  In  ueatment — 82%  In  resi- 
dence and  78%  outpatients — and  15  facili- 
ties throughout  the  Stote. 

In  addition,  there  were  956  people  waiting 
to  enter  treatment  for  the  first  time  and  92 
people  seeking  readmlsslon. 

CmWENT  8TATTTS TREATMENT 

By  July  1,  1971,  there  were  2,002  Indi- 
viduals In  treatment — 16%  in  residence,  and 
35%  outpatients — and  to  geograpliically  dis- 
tinct facilities.  Of  these  2,002  Individuals. 
329  were  drug  free.  1673  Individual*  were  re- 
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oelTtDg  onl  nM>tli»<loBe.  167  wen  raildenta 
In   long-term   drug-fiM   commiinitl«a. 

No  IndlTlduaU  were  being  treated  with 
cyclMocine,  but  tbe  pooeibUlty  of  using  such 
an  agent  remained— pending  the  develop- 
ment of  a  longer-acting  substance.  Addi- 
tionally, there  were  118  young  non-heroin 
drug  users. 

Patients  entered  these  treatment  settings 
Tla  a  centrallaed  Intake  procedure  initially 
conducted  at  one  location  but  now  con- 
ducted at  several  locaUons — In  an  attempt 
to  permit  more  people  to  enter  the  program. 
Although  the  recommended  treatment 
methods  remain  intact  (with  the  exception 
of  replacing  hospitaT-based  withdrawal  with 
residential -based  withdrawal),  the  program 
has  moved  from  having  individual  units 
using  only  one  treatment  method  to  having 
some  units  which  use  all  methods. 

For  example,  units  may  have  methadone 
paUents.  ss  well  as  drug-free  patients,  and 
poeslbly  cyclazoclne  patients. 
•    Units  can  be  further  subdivided  into  en- 
tirely  m-reeidence    units,    units    that   have 
both  a  residential  and  outpatient  capacity 
and  units  that  are  outpatient  only. 
Treatment  units 
A  more  spectflc  description  of  the  types  of 
current  treatment  »inlts  Includes: 

Pre-treatment  or  holding  pattern.  This 
unit,  at  preeent  a  research  effort.  Is  a  dispen- 
sary offering  no  rehabilitative  services  other 
than  methadone  medication. 

Its  mam  function  is  to  determine  whether 
medicauon  alone  can  help  a  patient  avoid 
criminal  activity  while  awaiting  entry  into 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  program 
If  It  proves  to  be  helpful,  the  holding  pat- 
tern concept  will  permit  the  program  to 
serve  the  large  number  of  heroin-addicted 
individuals  waiting  to  get  Into  a  regular 
treatment  unit. 

The  long  waiting  list,  a  problem  the  pro- 
gram has  faced  since  inception,  presently 
means  a  wait  of  four  to  nve  months  before 
treatment  can  be  entered.  Pre-treatment 
patients  receive  oral  methadone  dally  under 
supervision.  As  in  all  units,  urine  testing  Is 
done  to  check  for  the  use  of  unauthorized 
drugs,  and  weekly  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation about  the  individual's  acUvlUes  Is 
collected. 

Outpatient  methadone  clinics.  These  cUn- 
Ics  supply  their  members  with  methadone 
support  for  an  Indefinite  length  of  time. 
Weekly  group  ther^y  is  an  easentlal  part  of 
the  treatment  process  and  Other  services  are 
provided  when  needed. 

When  members  decide  that  they  wish  to 
become  drug-free  from  all  drugs,  they  may 
be  withdrawn  from  methadone  either  on  an 
outpatient  basis  or  In  one  of  the  residential 
facilities  of  the  program. 

Although  they  have  withdrawn,  these  pa- 
tients oan  remain  in  their  original  treatment 
unit  to  take  part  in  other  services.  There 
are  presenUy  four  of  these  clinics.  There  are 
also  four  facilities  that  represent  modinca- 
tlons  on  the  general  concept  of  such  clinics. 
The  in-reaidence  multimethod  centers. 
These  are  the  most  complex  of  the  program's 
operations.  They  accept  methadone-support 
patlenu  who  need  a  temporary,  but  hl^ly 
structured,  treatment  setting. 

These  centers  also  accept  cyclazoclne  pa- 
tients. They  serve  as  emergency  or  crisis 
centers  for  members  of  the  program  and  ex- 
members  who  are  back  in  the  community. 

Members  of  these  units  may  start  out  as 
realdente  sUMllzed  on  methadone,  or  they 
may  be  individuals  who  elect  immediate 
withdrawal  from  drugs  and  who  remain  In 
the  faclllUes  as  drug  free  members. 

There  is  no  separation  of  members  on  the 
basis  o'  whether  they  choose  methadone 
stabilisation  or  withdrawal,  nor  are  there  any 
other  differences  In  the  treatment  process. 
The  length  of  stay  in  these  faculties  U 
usxially  not  more  than  six  mootlu. 
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One  such  unit  has  outpatients  wlw  return 
from  work  or  training  to  participate  In  group 
therapy  with  tbe  residents.  Some  of  the 
outpatlente  are  on  methadone;  others  ate 
drug  free.  In  other  respects,  the  environment 
Is  similar  to  that  of  residential  long-term 
drug-free  communities.  At  present,  the  pro- 
grams have  two  of  these  multimethod  units. 
Halfway  house.  This  unit  Is  for  patients 
from  the  various  treatment  settings  who, 
after  a  period  of  residential  care,  have  effec- 
Uvely  come  to  grips  with  their  heroin  prob- 
lem. It  operates  on  an  outpatient  and  In- 
residenoe  basis.  "Hiere  Is  lees  emphasis  on 
group  therapy,  because  patients  learn  to 
operate  effectively  outside  a  group  atmos- 
phere as  they  must  do  in  the  society  to  which 
they  are  returning. 

It  Is  here  that  patients,  without  skUIed 
training  or  any  work  history,  prepare  them- 
selves for  dealing  with  ordinary  situations, 
such  as  flUlng  out  an  employment  applica- 
tion. 

The  in-residence,  long-term  drug  free  com- 
munities. These  facilities  emphasize  absti- 
nence and  restructuring  of  character  and  ac- 
cept heroin  as  well  as  non-heroin  patients. 
At  present,  there  are  three  such  units  oper- 
ated by  Gateway  Houses  Foundation,  a  not- 
for-proflt  corporation  originally  esUbllshed 
under  the  aegis  of  the  program.  Now  operat- 
ing semi -autonomously  under  a  contract  with 
the  program.  Gateway  Houses  Foundation  Is 
able  to  receive  additional  support  from  pri- 
vate sources. 

The  same  data  are  collected  on  Gateway 
residents  as  on  every  other  patient  In  the 
program.  As  a  result,  once  admitted  to  a 
Gateway  facility,  patients  may  be  transferred 
to  other  units  within  the  program. 

Residents  In  Gateway  Houses  are  required 
to  remain  drug-free  In  a  highly  structured 
setting  wherein  group  therapy,  often  In  its 
more  Intense  aspects,  is  used.  The  stay,  from 
one  to  two  years.  Is  devlded  Into  stages  which 
Involve  living  and  working  in  and  out  of  the 
In-resldence  commun'ty. 

Re-entry  clinic.  This  clinic  serves  heroln- 
addlcted  persons  who  were  members  of  other 
treatment  units  In  the  program  and  who  left 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  before 
treatment  was  completed.  Methadone  Is  dis- 
pensed; group  therapy  is  mandatory;  and 
social,  vocational,  and  legal  services  are  pro- 
vided when  necessary. 

The  clinic  staff  Is  specially  alerted  to  the 
problems  that  caused  the  patients  to  do 
poorly  m  their  earlier  attempts  at  treatment. 
Non-heToin  treatment  units.  At  the  pro- 
gram's flrst  multimethod  center,  opened 
July  1,  1989.  treatment  for  young  non-heroin 
drug  users  was  made  available  on  a  residen- 
tial basis. 

Later,  as  an  extension  Into  the  community, 
the  program  opened  Its  flrst  outpatient  treat- 
ment unit  for  such  drug  users.  This  unit, 
primarily  concerned  with  offering  emergency 
and  regular  services,  employs  abstinence, 
group  therapy,  and  phone  therapy,  and  has  a 
temporary  residential  capacity.  At  present, 
this  unit  is  considered  exp>erimental  in  na- 
ture and  Its  final  structure  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  defined. 

While  treatment  units  are  Initially  concen- 
trated on  the  south  side  of  Chicago  (where 
the  immediate  need  was  greatest),  there  are 
now  units  on  the  north  side  and  the  far 
south  side  of  Chicago. 

In  addition,  several  units  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  northern  suburbs  and  In  Peoria 
and  Rockford.  These  units  operate  via  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  which  places  them  un- 
der the  close  supervUlon  of  the  program,  but 
they  are  actually  run  by  local  agencies. 

Wherever  possible,  these  units  have  been 
located  for  the  convenience  of  patients  and 
are  either  within  walking  distance  or  easily 
accessible  by  public  transportation. 

These  units  are  designed  to  provide  a 
structure  for  productively  supplying  the  pa- 
tients with  new  activities,  new  associates, 
and  new  patterns   of   speech   and   behavior. 


They  are  also  designed  to  be  comfortable  and 
to  foster  the  feeling  that  they  belong  to  the 
patlenta. 

The  notion  of  belonging  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant since  optimum  program  effectiveness 
requires  the  generation  of  Involvement  in 
the  treatment  process. 

The  size  of  the  patient  population  at  any 
given  unit  Is  kept  small  enough  to  permit  a 
sense  of  group  Identity. 

To  better  Implement  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices, certain  imlts  are  grouped  into  regions. 
There  are  currently  three  regions. 

Each  region  has  or  will  have  a  Central 
Clinic  fully  staffed  to  provide  Immediate 
backup  services,  crisis  Intervention  and  resi- 
dential facilities  to  each  of  Its  outpatient 
clinics. 

Five  additional  units  are  available  to  pro- 
vide continuing  supportive  service  to  the 
present  regions.  They  are  the  Medical  Serv- 
ices unit,  the  Social  Services  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  unit,  the  Legal  Services  unit, 
the  Community  Organization  unit  and  the 
Pharmacy.  The  Gateway  Houses  and  certain 
other  contractual  operations  and  the  Pre- 
treatment  unit  are  considered  non-regional. 

The  treatment  manpower  that  supports 
this  current  effort  totals  106  persons.  69% 
of  which  are  formerly  addicted  persons  per- 
forming more  than  ably  In  many  areas  of 
crucial  Importance  to  the  program. 

Working  slde-by-slde  with  such  people,  but 
In  collaborative  and  supportive  capacities, 
are  doctors,  nurses,  pharmacists,  social 
workers,  psychologists,  and  a  toxlcologlst. 

CCaaXNT    STATUS CENEKAL 

Training 

The  program  has  a  training  project 
through  which  capable  persons  interested  in 
working  in  the  areas  of  treatment  are  identi- 
fied and  trained,  creating  a  source  of  man- 
power to  respond  to  narcotic  abuse  as  well  as 
non-narcotic  abuse. 

The  training  cycle,  lasting  for  four  months. 
seeks  to  develop  staff  who  Influence  not  only 
patients  In  the  program  but  also  people  In 
the  greater  community.  This  offers  a  poten- 
tial counter-force,  not  only  to  the  symptoms 
of  drug  abuse  but  also  to  the  psychosocial 
cause  of  such  dehumanizing  symptoms. 

Pharm^icy 

The  program  operates  a  special  pharmacy 
which,  through  mechanized  and  automated 
procedures,  mixes  methadone,  and  then  fills 
and  labels  bottles  of  this  medication  for 
patients.  Currently,  over  5.000  bottles  of 
methadone  are  being  so  prepared  weekly  for 
over  700  patients. 

Because  of  the  special  problems  attendant 
upon  the  use  of  methadone,  considerable  at- 
tention Is  paid  to  recordkeeping,  security, 
and  adherence  to  the  general  protocol  under 
which   the  methadone  components  operate. 

Additionally,  general  non-methadone  medi- 
cation (e.g..  vitamins)  Ls  maintained  and  dis- 
persed by  the  pharmacy  for  use  by  the  pro- 
gram's patient  population. 

Toxicology  laboratory 

The  program  also  operates  a  laboratory 
where  urine  specimens  are  tested  to  de- 
termine whether  patients  have  been  using 
unauthorized  drugs.  The  test  can  detect  the 
presence  of  heroin  and  other  related  drugs 
as  well  as  amphetamines,  barbiturates  and 
cocaine.  In  addition,  this  laboratory  Is  seek- 
ing to  develop  new  and  better  testing  pro- 
cedures for  the  detection  of  drugs. 

At  present,  more  than  1,200  specimens  are 
tested  for  heroin  and  related  drugs  each 
week.  Several  hundred  of  these  specimens  are 
also  tested  for  amphetamines,  barbiturates 
and  other  drugs. 

Evaluation  and  research 
Built  Into  the  program  from  Inception  was 
the  capacity  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  methods  and.  hence,  help  to  In- 
sure that  changes  In  treatment  policy  would 
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be  baaed  on  solid  evidence  rather  than  con- 
Jecture. 

Such  evaluation  continues  and  currently 
Involves  the  active  manipulation  of  treat- 
ment procedures  In  an  attempt  to  maximize 
treatment  success. 

Closely  aligned  to  such  evaluative  activ- 
ities are  the  program's  research  activities. 
These  concern,  for  example,  analyses  of  what 
factors  may  help  to  Identify  patients  who 
do  well  under  one  method  as  compared  to 
another,  and  the  development  of  new  treat- 
ment methods. 

Included  here  Is  research  which  seeks  to: 
determine  drug  use  trends  in  a  drug  distribu- 
tion setting;  examine  the  social  structure 
that  exists  among  addicted  persons  In  such 
a  setting:  and  measure  the  Impact  of  the 
program's  activities  on  drug  addiction  in  that 
setting. 

Additionally,  such  research  (termed  epi- 
demiological research)  Is  used  (In  Its  explor- 
atory capacity,  for  the  planning  of  new 
faculties. 

There  Is  also  animal  research  which, 
among  other  tasks  concerns  Itself  with  the 
testing  of  different  drugs  to  determine  their 
abuse  potential. 

As  a  logical  result  of  this  research,  writings 
have  accrued.  Some  of  the  publications  that 
have  emerged  are : 

Jaffe,  Jerome  H.;  Zaks,  W.;  and  Washing- 
ton. E.  "Experience  with  the  use  of  metha- 
done In  a  multimodal  Ity  program  for  the 
treatment  of  narcotics  users."  International 
Journal  of  the  Addictions,  4  (3).  481-490. 
1969. 

Jaffe,  Jerome  H.;  Schuster,  Charles  T.; 
Smith,  B.;  and  Blachly.  P.  "A  Comparison 
of  dl- Alpha- Acetylmethadol  and  Methadone 
In  the  treatment  of  chronic  heroin  users:  a 
pilot  study."  JAMA.  211  (11),  1834-1836. 
1970. 

Hughes.  Patrick  H.;  and  Jaffe.  Jerome  H. 
"An  approach  for  estimating  true  prevaUanoe 
of  heroin  addiction  In  the  xxrban  com- 
munity." Abstracts  of  the  29th  International 
Congress  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, Sydney.  Australia  (February,  1970) 
page  25  (Aba.). 

The  computer 

Where  p>osslble.  the  program  makes  use  of 
computer  techniques  to  merge,  store,  and 
print  out — on  a  weekly  basis — data  utUlzed 
In  the  care  of  patients  and  modification  of 
treatment  procedures. 

One  print-out  includes  the  current  status 
of  each  patient  along  certain  parameters: 
program  type,  self-reported  drug  use.  labora- 
tory reports  of  drug  use.  vocational  status. 
Income  information,  bousing,  medication 
being  prescribed  by  the  program,  and  the  dose 
of  medication  prescribed. 

Another  print-out  Includes  a  list  of  all 
patients  ever  In  treatment,  all  patients  now 
In  treatment,  which  patients  are  In  which 
treatment  units  and  how  low  each  has  been 
In  a  particular  unit,  new  patients  entering 
each  unit  and  patients  leaving  each  unit.  The 
age.  race,  sex,  and  legal  pressure  (if  any) 
are  also  recorded  for  each  patient. 

Such  techniques  assure  that  basic  descrip- 
tions of  the  patient  load  are  always  Imme- 
diately available.  This  feedback  helps  to  spot 
smaU  difficulties  In  the  program  before  they 
become  large  problems. 

/n/ormatloTi 

The  program  seeks  to  respond  to  the  infor- 
mation needs  of  the  public.  In  responding 
to  needs  for  Information  on  drug  abuse  etlu- 
catlon.  the  program  provides  speakers,  semi- 
nars, and  written  as  well  as  audiovisual 
materials.  Also,  developmental  work  Is  being 
done  for  a  major  drug  exhibit  to  be  housed 
In  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 

In  responding  to  needs  for  Information 
about  the  program,  tours  and  written  as  well 
as  audiovisual  materials  are  provided. 

Visitors  to  the  program  come  from  a  public 
which  consists  of  people  In  drug  abuse  work. 
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legislators,    police,    the    news    media    and 
Interested  citizens. 

They  come  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  from  places  as  far  as  the  Netherlands. 
Switzerland,  and  Australia — averaging  about 
70  per  month  and  appearing  to  be  on  the 
Increase. 

THE  sTAjrr 

The  program,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  has  a 
basic  fiavor  of  sincerity  and  commitment. 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  this  Is  afforded  by 
people  who  had  heroin  addiction  problems, 
but  who  faced  and  overcame  them.  These 
people  are  now  Invaluable  assets  strenuously 
working  In  some  way  to  help  others  face  and 
overcome   their   own   addiction   problems. 

For  example,  there  is  BJi..  who  seemingly 
had  no  contribution  to  make  to  society  but 
who  now  participates  steadUy  and  depend- 
ably In  the  delivery  of  treatment  services. 

There  Is  BJ"..  who  with  many  past  convic- 
tions for  drug  charges,  now  works  with  pa- 
tients  to   develop   constructive    attitudes. 

There  Is  also  K.M..  who  bad  a  long  history 
of  drug  abuse  before  entering  the  program. 
Now  a  productive  and  active  model  change 
agent.  K.  M.  recently  earned  a  high  school 
diploma  In  preparation  for  future  coUege 
work. 

There  Is  W.M.,  who  started  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  patient  and  actively  advanced  to 
becoming  a  nationally  recognized  treatment 
professional,    administrator,    and    developer. 

There  Is  S.R.,  who  prior  to  entering  the 
program  had  numerous  arrests  on  drug 
charges.  Now  actively  engaged  In  the  pro- 
gram's rehabUltatlon  effort,  S.R.  has  re- 
ceived commendation  from  the  Chicago  Po- 
lice Department  for  such  work. 

Then,  there  is  J.L.  who  before  entering  the 
program  had  abused  drugs  for  years  and  had 
never  been  continuously  employed.  Recently, 
after  steady  employment  In  an  area  crltlcaUy 
Important  to  the  program,  J.L.  obtained  a 
sizeable  bank  loan  upon  a  complete  credit 
check. 

Such  persons  now  represent  39.4%  of  the 
program's  total  staff  of  160. 

The  flavor  of  sincerity  and  commitment  Is 
also  afforded  by  the  work  of  people  called 
SQUARES,  or  people  who  were  never  addicted. 
Such  persons  comprise  60.6  7r  of  the  pro- 
gram's entire  staff. 

They  are  the  office  workers,  pharmacists, 
lawyers,  psychologists,  doctors,  nurses,  sys- 
tems engineers,  psychiatrists,  researchers, 
technicians,  administrators,  and  many  other 
dedicated  employees. 

Such  people,  taken  together,  are  the  Illi- 
nois Drug  Abuse  Program  and  it  Is  in  this 
respect  that  the  program  represents  a  re- 
pository of  cooperation  of  the  highest  level. 

GEKEXAL 

The  Illinois  Drug  Abuse  Program  has  de- 
veloped on  schedule  from  a  standpoint  of 
services  being  delivered  to  patients,  research 
designs  around  which  the  program  is  struc- 
tured, and  other  ingredients  necessarily  con- 
nected to  the  work  of  the  program. 

Very  Importantly,  the  program  has  shown : 

1.  That  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  multi- 
method  treatment  system  within  a  single 
administrative  structure. 

2.  That  such  a  system  can  reduce  or  elim- 
inate much  of  the  Inefficiency  and  destruc- 
tive rivalry  which  often  characterizes  the 
operations  of  single-method  treatment  pro- 
grams in  other  communities. 

3.  That  where  vested  interests  have  not 
developed  and  treatment  of  narcotic  users 
has  not  become  politicized,  people  with 
widely  different  phUosophles  can  not  only 
talk  together  but  can  actively  cooperate. 

Although  it  Is  too  early  to  completely  eval- 
uate tbe  effectiveness  of  the  program,  there 
are  several  criteria  that  can  be  used  prelim- 
inarily to  examine  treatments,  viz.;  the  de- 
crease In  cost  to  the  conmiunlty  as  a  result  of 
decreased  antisocial  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  patients:  the  chaage  in  productivity  (tax 


paying  employment  status)  of  p>atlenta;  and 
the  reduction  in  unauthorized  drug  usage. 

Research  on  outpatients  Indicates  that 
arrest  rates  for  such  groups  have  fallen 
dramatically;  that  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  outpatients  medically  able  to  work  are 
gainfully  employed;  and  that  on  any  given 
week  the  use  of  iinauthorized  drugs — as  de- 
termined by  analysis  of  urine  specimens — Is 
less  than  20%  of  the  total  outpatients  and 
less  than  10%  of  all  patients  In  treatment. 

rOR  THE  rCTUBK 

The  program  expects  to  expand  Into  other 
communities  of  the  state  as  funds  and 
trained  staff  become  available,  so  that  no 
one  need  be  turned  away  to  wait  on  the 
streets  and  wonder  whether  death  or  the 
police  win  come  before  a  place  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  EpmEMioLOGT  of  Heroin  Addiction  in 

Chicago 

(By  Patrick  Hughes,  MJ3.) 

Our  epidemiology  research  unit  had  Its 
beginnings  a  little  less  than  three  years  ago, 
receiving  funds  from  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse 
Program.  We  were  able  to  expand  our  effort  a 
year  ago  under  a  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  grant  so  that  at  the  present  time  our 
staff  consists  of  myself,  four  social  science 
researchers,  and  five  part-time  ex-addlct 
fieldworkers. 

Epidemiology  can  be  defined  as  the  study 
of  the  antecedants,  spread,  and  maintenance 
of  a  disorder  In  a  given  population.  Although 
epidemiologists  carry  out  a  variety  of  research 
activities,  one  of  their  basic  functions  Is  esti- 
mating the  prevalence  and  Incidence  of  par- 
ticular disorders  In  defined  communities. 
Prevalence  Is  usually  thought  of  as  the  num- 
ber or  proportion  of  a  population  who  have  a 
particular  disorder  such  as  heroin  addiction. 
Therefore  It  Is  a  measure  of  the  scope  or  ex- 
tent of  the  disorder.  Incidence  usually  refers 
to  the  rate  or  number  of  new  cases  and  Is 
therefore  a  measure  of  disease  spread. 

Generally  speaking,  there  have  been  two 
major  types  of  epidemiologic  studies  In  the 
drug  abuse  field.  The  first  Involves  the  devel- 
opment of  a  narcotics  or  a  drug  abuse  regis- 
try, in  other  words,  the  compilation  of  statis- 
tical Information  obtained  from  agencies 
having  formal  contact  with  drug  users,  such 
as  police,  courts,  hospitals  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  New  York  City  Narcotics  Registry 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  Registry  are  examples  of 
this  approach.  Although  these  systems  coUect 
only  a  small  amount  of  Information  on  a 
large  number  of  people,  they  are  very  Impor- 
tant in  estimating  tbe  extent  of  the  disease 
and  the  characteristics  of  drug  users.  In 
the  past  three  and  one  half  years,  the  Illinois 
Drug  Abuse  Program  has  accumulated  Infor- 
mation on  approximately  4.(X)0  treatment  ap- 
plicants so  that  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
such  a  registry. 

Our  efforts  have  been  largely  directed  at 
carrying  out  the  other  major  type  of  epide- 
miologic activity,  that  is,  research  In  natural 
settings  such  as  places  where  drug  users 
spend  their  time.  We  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  on  the  street  observing  and  talking  to 
drug  users,  and  conducting  field  surveys  of 
selected  populations. 

As  an  organizing  principle  In  our  research, 
we  have  borrowed  heavily  from  the  con- 
ceptual framework  and  field  methods  de- 
veloped by  public  health  agencies  to  erradl- 
cate  certain  Infectious  diseases.  Our  first 
task  was  to  develop  an  epidemiologic  field 
team  that  could  carry  out  case  finding,  re- 
search, and  treatment  Intake  functions. 
Our  fieldworkers  are  methadone  maintained 
ex-addlcts  assigned  to  the  neighborhoods 
where  they  are  known  and  trusted  by  the 
majority  of  heroin  addicts.  The  fieldworkers 
are  accompanied  by  members  of  our  research 
staff  to  validate  their  observations,  coUect 
additional  data,  and  perlodlcaUy  Involve 
active  addicts  in  special  projects. 
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Our  ■econd  goal  wu  to  determine  If  we 
«»uJd  monitor  the  prevalence  of  mctlve  heroin 
•ddlctloo  m  glTen  neighborhoods.  We  found 
that    the    majority    of    active    heroin    ad- 
dicts In  our  oommunlty  are  already  orga- 
nized in  a  way  that  permits  us  to  carry  out 
such  monitoring.  The  majority  of  addicts  m 
Chicago  visit  stable  drug  distribution  sites 
called  street  "copping  areas"  on  a  dally  basis 
to  obtain  heroin  and  thereby  reUeve  the  dis- 
comfort  of  withdrawal.   By  stationing  our 
fleld  teams  at  these  drug  dlstrlbuMon  sites, 
then,  we  can  continuously  monitor  the  num- 
ber of  addicts  meeting  there.  It  appean  to 
be   much    more   efficient   to   carry  out   case 
finding  activities  where  addicts  come  to  you 
rather  than  having  to  seek  them  out    Be- 
cause of  heavy  police  pressure  at  these  dis- 
tribution   sites,    however,    we   have   had    to 
demonstrate  that  our  observations  wlU  not 
result  in  their  arrest  and  that  our  mission 
is   primarily   to  study  and   help   them    We 
have  done  this  by  bringing  samplM  of  the 
population    under    study    into    treatment 
Through  this  approach,  we  have  been  able  to 
go  beyond  simple  head  counts  of  active  ad- 
dicts meeUng  at  a  give  a   location.   We  are 
able  to  study  the  complex  social  system  de- 
veloped by  heroin  addicts  to  protect  them- 
selves from  arrest.  The  roles  elaborated  by 
these  local  distribution   networks  are  sub- 
stantially   more    complex    than    the    usual 
dichotomy    of    "user"    and    "pusher'     The 
dealer   cannot   stand   on    the   street   comer 
with  bags  of  heroin  in  his  pocket  because 
Of  heavy  police   pressure  at  these  sites.   In 
one  Black  copping  community  observed  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  we  found  that  126  dif- 
ferent  heroin   addicts   regularly    bought   or 
sold  drugs  there.  We  found  that  6%  occu- 
pied the  role  of  "big  dealer"  or  local  whole- 
saler, 6%  were  street  dealers,  15%  were  part- 
time  dealers  who  sold  only  enough  to  sup- 
port their  own  habits,  and  8%  were  bag  fol- 
lowers or  touts  who  carried  out  liaison  func- 
tions to  protect  dealers  from  direct  exposure 
to  the  consumer  and  risk  of  arrest.  A  third 
of  this  distribution  network,  or  copping  com- 
munity, maintained  their  heroin  habits  by 
performing  dealership  functions.  Two-thirds 
were  consumers,  38%  being  hustlera  (usually 
thieves   or   prostitutes)    and   the   remaining 
28%  held  at  least  part-time  legitimate  Jobs 
The  dau  are  Interesting  in  several  respects 
For   example,   of   the  34%    occuplng   dealer 
roles  we  found  only  2  non-addicted  dealers 
motivated  purely  by  profit. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  study  the  nat- 
ural events  affecting  copping  communities 
causing  them  to  flourish  at  certain  times  and 
to  decUne  or  disappear  at  others.  For  ex- 
ample; we  have  observed  the  dispersal  of 
copping  community  members  from  their 
regular  copping  areas  when  these  sites  were 
brought  under  extensive  police  or  gang  pres- 
sure. The  net  result  of  such  dramatic  as- 
MuJts  on  the  copping  area  may  or  may  not 
be  beneflcUl  since  they  tend  to  disperse  the 
membership  to  other  locations  When  the 
pressure  is  removed,  the  copping  area  usually 
begins  to  flourish  again,  and  the  original 
members  may  return. 

Our  third  aim  has  been  to  determine 
whether  a  treatment  program  can  have  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  these  disease  mainte- 
nance systems  For  example,  m  one  study 
we  were  able  to  demonstrate  that  we  could 
involve  In  treatment  60%  of  one  copping 
communltys  members  who  had  not  already 
»ught  treatment  In  the  Illinois  Drug  Abuse 
Program.  We  also  found  that  these  less 
motivated  patients  were  as  successful  in 
treatment  as  thoM  who  actively  aeek  help. 
We  are  currently  carrying  out  projects  In 
four  Chicago  neighborhoods  where  we  hope 
to  demonstrate  that  approximately  %i  of  rep- 
resentative samples  of  active  street  addicts 
can  be  shifted  from  the  status  of  active 
herom  addiction  to  methadone  out-patient 
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Reaearch  designed  to  measure  Incidence 
or  ^iread  of  heroin  addiction  Is  Inherently 
more  difficult  than  that  designed  to  measure 
prevalence.  By  visiting  street  copping  areas. 
we  are  able  to  observe  diseased  Individuals 
at  any  time  of  the  day  and  In  many  parts 
of  the  city.  First  use  of  heroin  (our  defini- 
tion of  Incidence)  occurs  only  once  for  each 
addict  and  Is  therefca^  almost  Impossible 
to  observe.  Consequently,  we  must  rely  on 
retrospective  accounts  of  this  event.  We  have 
carried  out  several  different  studies  in  order 
to  clarify  the  factors  invoived  in  the  spread 
of  heroin. 

Our  first  project  was  designed  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  epldenxlologlc  fleld  team 
could  monitor  Incidence  of  heroin  addiction 
at  the  nelghbortiood  level.  We  found  this 
could  be  accomplished  (see  attachments) 
through  Interviewing  street  addicts  In  a 
given  neighborhood  and  admlndaterlng  sur- 
vey cards  In  the  field.  Through  our  fleld 
team.  then,  we  can  determine  whether  a 
neighborhood  la  experiencing  an  outbreak 
of  new  heroin  users  or  whether  the  majority 
of  addicts  meeting  at  that  copping  area  are 
chronic  cases — In  other  words,  whether  the 
disease  Is  endemic  or  contagious. 

Our  second  project  was  a  retrospective 
study  designed  to  claj-lfy  the  parameters  of 
a  tragic  heroin  epidemic  In  Chicago  primarily 
affecting  Negro  youth  following  World  War 
n.  A  major  finding  was  that  this  epidemic 
reached  a  peak  in  1949  and  thereafter  showed 
a  rapid  decline  In  the  number  of  new  cases. 
Despite  the  twenty  years  Intervening  be- 
tween the  epidemic  and  our  opportunity  to 
study  It.  we  have  been  able  to  idenufy  a 
number  of  the  factors  associated  with  lu 
decline,  such  as  the  dramatic  increase  In 
cost  and  decrease  In  quality  of  heroin  avail- 
able to  Chicago  addicts  and  an  lncr«aalng 
arrest  rate  for  narooUc  violations 

A  number  of  questions  stUl  remain  Un- 
answered, for  example,  the  prevenutlve  efTect 
of  Increased  awareness  among  youth,  and  the 
general  public  of  the  dangers  of  heroin  ad- 
diction. The  major  import  of  this  study  for 
us.  however,  was  that  we  obtained  data  sug- 
gesting that  heroin  addiction  does  occur  In 
massive  epidemics  similar  to  other  conta- 
gious diseases  and  that  the  factors  Involved 
in  spread  and  control  can  be  empirically 
studied. 

A  third  concern  of  ours  has  been  the  proc- 
ess of  heroin  spread  In  the  Chicago  area  at 
the  present  time.  Our  fleld  observations  and 
Interviews  with  young  heroin  addicts  sug- 
gest that  heroin  ^reads  in  three  general  pat- 
terns: macro-epldemlcs.  involving  50  or  more 
new  young  heroin  addicts  In  parUcular 
neighborhoods,  mlcro-epldetnlcs  usually  16 
or  fewer  new  addicts  In  a  given  neighborhood 
or  area,  and  Anally,  single  cases,  where  spread 
Is  conflned  to  Isolated  Individuals.  We  are 
aware  of  four  macro-epldemlcs  occurring  in 
the  Chicago  area  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  flrsi  to  come  to  our  attention  was  in  a 
Puerto  Blcan  neighborhood;  It  now  appears 
to  be  contained.  The  other  three  are  in  Negro 
neighborhoods  and  two  of  these  are  not  yet 
contained.  We  have  identified  more  than  ten 
mlcro-epldemlcs  of  heroin  addiction  and  nu- 
merous single  oases  In  neighborhoods  of  all 
ethnic  groups,  including  Whites.  The  major 
objective  of  this  study  Is  to  describe  the  nat- 
ureU  history  of  such  outbreaks  with  a  specific 
focus  on  the  events  that  bring  these  epidem- 
ics to  a  halt,  or  limit  their  size  to  no  more 
than  10  or  IS  Individuals. 

Although  this  study  Is  not  yet  completed. 
I  can  talk  Ebbout  some  of  our  Impressions. 
Mlcro-epldemlcs,  which  can  occur  In  any  type 
of  community,  tend  to  Involve  members  of 
adolescent  friendship  groups  already  heavily 
Into  drugs  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  her- 
oin. While  all  group  members  do  not  become 
addicted,  most  do  try  heroin  at  least  once. 
The  only  significant  discriminator   we  can 


find  Is  the  typea  of  neighborhoods  tn  which 
they  occur.  The  four  macro-epldemlcs  all  oc- 
curred In  neighborhoods  that  had  recently 
undergone  rapid  population  changes  lea<Ung 
to  a  breakdown  In  both  community  stability 
and  established  mechanisms  of  social  oontrol. 
In  other  words,  not  only  did  heroin  addiction 
become  rampant  m  these  neighborhoods  but 
other  forms  of  deviant  activities  as  well. 

Currently  we  are  examining  the  effects  of 
police  Intervention  on  the  course  of  these 
epidemics.  It  appears  to  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  narcotics  enforcement  personnel  to 
penetrate  deviant  groups  In  neighborhoods 
undergoing  r^ld  social  change  tham  in  rela- 
tively rtable  neighborhoods.  For  example, 
we  note  that  even  In  long  established  ghetto 
neighborhoods  where  heroin  addiction  is  en- 
demic, we  do  not  see  macro-epldemlcs.  This 
may  be  related  to  our  observation  that  local 
police  have  had  time  to  penetrate  these  ad- 
dict communities,  so  that  new  users  soon 
come  under  Investigation  and  outbrealts  are 
rapidly  contained.  Single  cases  of  heroin  ad- 
diction usually  do  not  result  In  further 
spread  because  they  commonly  Involve  the 
sibling  or  spouse  of  an  addict  who  Is  not  part 
of  a  drug-using  friendship  group. 

In  studying  the  course  of  these  outbreaks, 
we  find  that  neighborhoods  experiencing 
macro-epldemlcs  usually  evolve  their  own 
street  copping  areas  and  that  heroin  addic- 
tion then  becomes  endemic  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. Neighborhoods  experiencing  mlcro- 
epldemlcs  where  no  copping  area  exists,  are 
dependent  on  the  center  city  for  their  drug 
supply.  Most  commonly  one  or  two  people 
from  the  neighborhood  collect  "cop"  money 
In  advance  and  then  travel  to  an  established 
copping  area  to  buy  drugs  for  themselves  and 
others.  Center  city  copping  areas  also  serve  as 
the  distribution  sites  for  the  new  heroic 
users  In  the  surrounding  suburban  areas. 

We  are  now  in  the  initial  stage  of  an  in- 
tervention project  designed  to  test  a  public 
health  response  to  contain  macro-epldemlcs 
In  a  manner  similar  to  the  way  infectious 
diseases  are  contained  by  the  use  of  public 
health  fleld  teams  which  bring  treatment 
quickly  and  effectively  to  Individuals  In- 
volved In  new  outbreaks.  If  our  efforts  prove 
successful,  we  will  have  a  strong  argument 
for  a  public  health  oriented  control  system 
for  narcotic  addiction. 

RKCOMMENTIATIONS 

( 1 )  We  were  extremely  gratified  to  read  a 
week  ago  that  agreements  have  been  formal- 
ized with  the  Turkish  govertunent  to  control 
Illegal  heroin  distribution.  Becaiise  oxir  data 
suggest  that  the  cost  and  quality  tit  heroin 
available  In  local  communities  Is  related  to 
heroin  spread,  we  recommend  that  an  all-out 
effort  be  made  to  reduce  availability.  Otir  own 
interviews  with  young  heroin  users  suggest 
that  it  Is  not  fair  to  force  the  curious  15  or  16 
year  old  drug  user  to  make  the  choice  of 
whether  or  not  he  will  try  heroin,  for  we  know 
that  all  too  frequently  he  does — with  tragic 
results.  Over  and  over  we  hear  young  addicts 
say,  "I  knew  I  wouldn't  get  strung  out  If  I 
Just  took  off  once.  I  figured  I  could  handle 
it."  It  sounds  almost  too  simplistic  to  say 
that  If  this  drug  were  not  available,  we  would 
not  have  to  launch  massive  rehabilitation 
programs  and  Imprison  thousands  of  young 
people  who  were  only  curious. 

(2 )  The  pilot  findings  of  our  field  interven- 
tion project  suggest  that  epidemiologic  field 
teams  can  remove  active  heroin  addicts  from 
the  community  and  might  enable  us  to  con- 
tain new  outbreaks  of  heroin  addiction. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  that  comprehensive 
drug  programs  contain  epidemiologic  units 
with  field  Intervention  teams.  To  be  maxi- 
mally effective,  however,  as  we  have  learned 
through  our  own  mistakes,  considerable 
training  and  experience  are  necessary  to 
develop  effective  fleld  teams,  and  most  out- 
reach efforts  will  need  careful  evaluation  and 
feedback.   Tb\u,  it  is  advisable  that  these 
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unlU  be  tied  Into  a  university  or  other  re- 
search setting. 

(3)  Although  we  find  that  heroin  spreads 
through  drug  using  friendship  groups,  this 
does  not  mean  that  aU  such  groups  will  even- 
tuaUy  experiment  with  heroin.  However,  we 
do  need  to  devMop  effective  treatment  ap- 
proaches for  this  drug  ab\«e  population;  and 
we  would  stiggest  that  the  potential  of  epi- 
demiologic field  teams  be  explored.  Programs 
without  this  Important  element  may  provide 
needed  services,  but  they  wlU  not  Incorpo- 
rate the  element  of  control  that  seems  to  us 
to  be  necessary. 

(4)  Our  finding  that  spread  of  heroin  ad- 
diction follows  the  pattern  of  other  conta- 
gious diseases  has  several  Implications  for 
program  planning.  Because  Incidence  and 
prevalence  of  an  infectious  disease  may  vary 
greatly  from  community  to  commumty  and 
from  year  to  year  m  the  same  community, 
program  development,  personnel  and  fund- 
ing needs  do  not  remain  stable.  Control  of 
heroin  outbreaks,  then,  requires  that  pro- 
grams be  rapidly  established  in  areas  of 
need  and  then  phased  out  as  the  need  di- 
minishes. 

( 5 )  Although  we  have  had  some  success  In 
carrying  out  our  research  under  current 
laws,  we  constantly  meet  with  resistance 
from  addicts  and  other  drug  users  who 
naturally  fear  that  we  might  u*e  informa- 
tion to  bring  about  their  arrest.  In  practice, 
we  must  tailor  our  research  design  around 
the  assumption  that  many  of  our  subjects 
will  remain  susplcloxis  regardless  of  our  as- 
surances. There  is  a  need  for  broad  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  drug 
use  surveys  and  other  epidemiologic  studies 
carried  out  by  legitimate  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, educational  or  research  groups.  Al- 
though It  Is  now  possible  to  obtain  special 
I>ermlsslon  from  federal  agencies  guarantee- 
ing oonfldentlallty  of  records,  the  procedures 
Involved  are  unnecessarily  cumt>er80me  and 
restrictive.  In  this  vein,  I  mtwt  say  that  we 
have  never  had  any  pressure  from  local  nar- 
cotics enforcement  agencies  for  information 
obtained  from  our  research.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  not  able  to  completely  convince  our  sub- 
jects that  we  do  not  represent  a  threat. 

(6)  We  are  Just  beginning  to  collect  In- 
formation concerning  the  develo{>ment  of 
primary  prevention  programs,  and  as  yet 
have  not  reported  on  this  topic.  We  have, 
however,  recently  surveyed  14,000  students 
In  six  suburban  high  schools  with  an  eye  to 
developing  alternatives  to  drug  abuse,  and 
effective  educational  and  counselling  pro- 
grams. 


1886  and  fought  for  many  times  over  the 
years  imtll  its  creation  some  80  years 
later,  In  1966,  can  finally  become  a  reality 
for  those  park  starved  millions  it  was 
created  to  serve. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  re- 
ported the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  and  has  included  in  it 
$572,000  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

This  is  Indeed  an  important  moment 
for  the  recreations^  interests  of  some 
10  million  residents  of  northern  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  With  House  passage  of 
$455,000  in  planning  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1972  several  weeks  ago,  and  an  aflarmative 
Senate  vote  on  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  aiH>ropriations  bill  tomorrow, 
the  long-awaited  development  of  our 
Nation's  first  urban  national  park  can 
begin. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  includ- 
ing that  $572,000  for  Dimes  development, 
so  that  this  unique  resource  and  much 
needed  recreation  area,  first  suggested  in 


ADVANCINQ  THE  ARTS  THE 
AMERICAN  WAY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29.  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  a  $30  million  i4>propriatian  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
Tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
consider  a  similar  request,  and  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  here  and  now  as  giv- 
ing my  complete  endorsement  to  the  ap- 
pr(K>riatlon  of  the  full  amount  of  m<Kiey 
requested  by  President  Nixon  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriation  which 
will  be  coming  before  us  is  designed  to 
fulfill  a  commitment  made  by  Congress 
1  year  ago  when  it  resoundingly  approved 
legislatltm  extmding  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  increasing  the  cuithor- 
izatioD  of  fimds  which  could  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Foundation.  At  that  time, 
I  expressed  my  strong  satisfactioi  in  the 
accomplishments  which  could  then  be 
traced  directly  to  the  arts  endowment.  I 
was  particularly  happy  with  its  iH'oven 
ability  to  stimulate  the  devel<^ment  of 
artistic  activities  throughout  the  United 
States  without  in  any  way  reducing  local 
initiative  or  private  participation  in  the 
arts.  In  fact,  far  frtxn  imposing  a  regula- 
tory hand  over  arts  development  in  the 
United  States,  I  observed  the  National 
Foundation  had  aroused,  inspired,  and 
sustained  local  activity  and  involvement 
in  the  arts  to  its  highest  peak  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  repeat  again  this  year  that  in  its  short 
history,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  proven  to  be  a  constant  stimulus 
to  the  individual  State  art  councils  and 
thousands  of  local  cultural  endeavors. 
This  has  been  possible  through  congres- 
sionally  mandated  funds  earmarked  spe- 
cifically for  the  State  councils  and 
through  a  spirit  of  cooperatitm  that  has 
been  generated  between  State  and  local 
groups  and  the  Natioial  Endowment. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
there  were  art  councils  in  existence  in 
only  24  States.  Even  then,  there  were  only 
four  art  councils  for  which  funds  had 
been  appropriated  in  excess  of  $10,000  a 
year. 

By  the  summer  of  1970.  there  were  art 
councils  in  each  of  the  50  States  suid  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  well. 
Not  only  has  the  number  of  State  coim- 
cils  more  than  doubled  during  the  brief 
existence  of  the  national  endowment, 
but  the  overall  quality,  effectiveness,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  State  groups  have 
increased.  Proof'  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
recognition  given  to  the  State  councils  by 
a  majority  of  the  State  legislatures 
themselves.  By  last  year,  32  State  legisla- 
tures had  appropriated  funds  for  their 
art  commissions  which  were  actually  in 


excess  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
councils  for  that  year.  In  other  words, 
while  in  1965,  there  were  only  four  State 
councils  whose  own  States  had  given 
them  more  than  $10,000  a  year;  in  1970 
there  were  32  councils  who  received  State 
appropriations  of  more  than  $36,000  an- 
nually. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  indication 
of  what  I  mean  by  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tioned  Foimdatlon  to  cultivate  action  in 
the  arts  at  the  local  level  to  its  highest 
point  in  our  history.  But  there  is  more. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  national 
endowment  has  conducted  a  very  suc- 
cessful matching-grant  program.  By  this 
I  mean  the  endowment  has  money  set 
aside  in  a  special  fimd  which  can  be  re- 
leased only  when  matching  amoimts  are 
donated  from  private  sources.  The  pro- 
gram has  received  enormous  support 
from  the  public.  In  one  period  of  4  weeks, 
the  National  Foundation  received  more 
than  $1,400,000  in  checks  and  pledges 
from  private  sources.  In  aU,  I  am  told,  for 
every  dollar  of  Federal  money  spent  un- 
der the  matching  grant  program,  $3  of 
private  donations  have  been  generated  to 
support  art  programs. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  arts 
endowment  has  been  to  the  cultural 
climate  of  our  Nation,  we  must  take  a 
look  at  the  immense  and  thriving  activi- 
ties which  have  sprouted  up  aJl  over  the 
country  in  small  towns  and  villages  as 
well  as  in  metropolitan  communities 
where  live  concerts,  live  art  shows,  and 
Uve  tiieater  have  been  presented  on  a 
scale  never  before  witnessed  in  these 
areas.  The  best  way  I  can  think  of  to 
bring  home  the  great  things  going  on  at 
the  State  and  local  level  since  the  Foun- 
dation began  its  operations  is  to  review 
what  has  happened  in  my  own  State  of 
Arlzma. 

I  summarized  some  of  the  new  proj- 
ects imderway  in  Arizona  when  I  made 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in  Febru- 
ary of  1970  endorsing  the  proposals  for 
an  extension  of  the  art  endowment's 
term  and  an  increase  of  its  authorized 
funds.  Now  I  would  like  to  carry  that 
summary  forward  by  briefly  reviewing  a 
few  of  the  self- initiated  programs  devel- 
oped in  Arizona  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  might  mention 
the  pioneering  work  Arizona  is  doing  in 
developing  art  which  is  aimed  at  the 
Spanish -speaking  peopQe  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  not  often  realized,  but  there 
are  over  200.000  Spanish-speaking  per- 
sons in  the  southern  and  central  part  of 
Arizona  who,  until  recently,  had  no  thea- 
ter in  Spanish  to  serve  their  needs. 

This  was  changed  in  1970  when  a  bi- 
lingual theater.  El  Teatro  del  Pueblo, 
was  established  in  Tucson  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  cultural  identity  for 
Spanish -speaking  citizens.  In  order  to 
get  started,  El  Teatro  del  PuebJo  had 
asked  the  Arizona  Commission  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  for  a  $1,000  grant 
When  the  Arizona  Commission  surveyed 
the  needs  and  potential  of  El  Teatro  del 
Pueblo,  however,  it  decided  that  much 
more  could  be  done  for  the  Spanish - 
speaking  people  of  the  State.  According- 
ly, the  State  commission  assisted  the 
Tucson  group  in  obtaining  a  $10,000 
grant  from  the  national  endowment.  As 
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a  result,  the  group  will  be  able  to  stage 
the  best  posslhle  plays  from  Spanish 
Mexican,    and    Mexican- American    au-' 
thors. 

Its  first  play  was  quite  a  success  Ac- 
tors, stagehands,  and  workers  from  the 
immediate  community  pitched  In  on  the 
performance  of  "El  Color  de  Nuestra 
Piel  —"The  Color  of  Our  Skin"— by 
Celestlno  Orostlza.  This  year,  the  group 
plans  to  tour  the  State  with  at  least  four 
productions  which  wUl  bring  the  theater 
to  a  community  of  citizens  who  has  not 
formerly  had  a  cultural  outlet  to  ex- 
press ItseJf . 

Tuniing  to  another  area,  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  point  to  Yuma.  Ariz 
which  recently  experienced  a  unique  kind 
of  cultural  potpourri  In  the  Qarces  Cele- 
bration of  the  Arts.  This  Is  a  cultural  fes- 
tival centered  around  an  Indian  chapel 

2I!^*l£w°'- "'^"™*  ^^^"^  ^"ler  Garces 
died.  The  festival  Is  of  Indian  origin  but 
isnow  acclaimed  by  the  enUre  South- 
west  Included  among  Its  events  are  a 
southwestern  film  festival,  a  sidewalk  art 
sale,  a  symphony  concert,  an  Indian 
dance  theater,  a  black  theater,  a  bilin- 
gual Spanish  theater,  a  children's 
theater  and  a  culminating  tribute  to 
Father  Garces. 

N^^r^r,^^^^-  ^  *^°^<^  menUon  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
granted  $3,000  for  the  Garces  celebra- 
tion and  the  matching  funds  raised  by 
local  citizens  far  exceeded  this  amount 
One  of  the  major  programs  that  the 
Anzona  Commission  underwrites  is  the 
Flagstaff  summer  festival.  This  occasion 
IS  acclaimed  not  only  in  the  music 
capitals  of  Uie  United  States,  but  has 
be«i  mentioned  in  the  French.  Swiss 
and  Austiian  press.  Over  200.000  people 
attended  tiie  festival  last  summeVand 
many  more  are  expected  this  year  Con- 

FpSvTfA  ^.y^'l  ^  '^"^^  ^y  ^^«  Flagstaff 
Festival  Orchestra,  tiie  Beaux  Arts  Trio 

^J^Z    ^'■''u    ^^    Flagstaff    Festival 
Chamber   Orchestic,   and    the   Indian- 

f^^  T^^^  Quintet.  In  addition 
the  Pacific  Ballet  put  on  several  per- 
formances with  nationally  known  artists 
Of  particular  interest  to  my  message 
today.  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  thaTfl- 

H^r^  ^^^  ^°'  ^  ^«««^al  ^as  en- 
tirely a  State  and  local  endeavor  The 
money  contiibuted  by  the  Arizona  Com- 
^n^i^"  °"  ^^^  ^^  »"d  Humaniti^ 
^«  J^'L"-  ?^^  '^'■Kely  as  a  result  of  the 
^di^adual  State  arts  grant  program  o5 
the  National  Endowment  for  tiie  Arts 

Also,  I  should  mention  we  have  a  verv 
successful  program  situated  in  my  home! 
m!?^'  ^^!f'^^-  Compas.  the  Combined 
Metropolitan  Phoenix  Arts,  is  the  name 
of  this  project.  In  short,  it  is  a  new^! 
cept  for  raismg  funds  for  cultural  orga- 
nizations tiirough  which  large  numl»rs 
of  local  citizens  may  participate 

The  original  COMPAS  program  was 
^^  ^  19«7.  and  has  flourtSS?  evw 
since  tiirough  devoted  and  dedicated  vol- 
unteer help.  The  Idea  behind  COMPAS 
is  a  simple  one;  various  businesses  pro- 
fessions, and  people  donate  a  variety  of 
goods  and  services.  These  goods  and  serv- 
ic^  are  then  auctioned  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  two  fun-auction  parties  The 
result:  COMPAS  H.  which  was  held  on 
February  13  and  14  of  1970,  raised  $320  - 
000  in  support  of  Phoenix  art  groups 
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This  is  a  sum  that  is  higher  than  the  en- 
tire arts  grant  which  the  National  En- 
dowment will  make  to  each  State  under 
the  appropriation  which  the  Senate  will 
have  before  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  slmillar 
fundraising  program  In  Tucson  called 
FOCUS.  In  1968.  $110,000  was  raised  in  a 
drive  which  was  highlighted  by  a  24-hour 
television  auction.  FOCUS  n  is  now  be- 
ing organized  for  the  fall  of  1971.  and  a 
goal  of  $118,000  has  been  set. 

Along  with  the  two  combined  fund- 
raising  efforts  In  Phoenix  and  Tucson, 
where  the  donations  are  allotted  to  the 
several  participating  arts  members.  Ari- 
zona has  many  individual  efforts.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  Phoenix  Symphony, 
the  Tucson  SjrmphcMiy.  the  Flagstaff' 
Symphony,  the  Yuma  Sjrmphc«iy,  the 
Phoenix  Art  Museum,  the  Phoenix 
Chamber  Music  Society,  the  Tucson  Art 
Museum,  the  Tucson  Festival,  and  the 
Arizona  Civic  Theater  among  many 
others. 

What  it  aU  adds  up  to.  Mr.  President, 
is  this;  the  arts  are  important  in  Ari- 
zona. The  individual  citizens  of  our  State 
and  of  every  State  want  to  experience 
the  arts.  They  will  support  the  arts  if 
they  are  brought  to  them.  They  do  have 
an  interest  In  things  other  than  the 
worldly  materialistic  values  of  our  every- 
day competitive  life. 

Mr.  President,  my  brief  resume  of  ac- 
tivities in  Arizona  is.  I  believe,  represent- 
ative of  what  is  occurring  within  the 
States  and  communities  throughout  this 
nation.  The  people  of  our  country  in 
numbers  greater  than  ever  are  reveal- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  enjojang.  partici- 
pating in,  and  supporting  cultural  events. 
The  experience  of  Arizona  plainly  puts 
to  lie  the  blind  fears  raised  by  some  that 
the  presence  of  a  Federal  Arts  Endow- 
ment would  stifle  the  development  of 
local  activities  or  discourage  private 
countributions.  What  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  done  is  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  arts  where  it 
was  dormant,  to  permit  the  sprouting 
and  growth  of  an  enormous  diversity  of 
cultural  activities  in  any  community  or 
area  of  our  nation  which  wanted  this  to 
happen,  and  in  general,  to  nurture  the 
cultural  resources  of  our  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  nothing  wrong 
with  this.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  arts  are 
an  important  aspect  of  American  life. 
They  are  deserving  of  support  by  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  and  their  de- 
velopment will  bring  out  the  best  in  us 
as  a  people.  I  commend  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  its  unob- 
trusive contribution  to  uplifting  the  Na- 
tions  cultural  awareness  and  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  its  solid  approval  to  the 
full  appropriation  sought  in  its  1972 
fiscal  year  budget. 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN  PARIS 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  excellent  articles  on  the  Paris 
peace  talks. 

One  is  a  "guest  privilege"  editorial  in 
Life  magazine  by  Leslie  H.  Gelb,  direc- 
tor of  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  study,  and 
Morton  H.  Halperin  who  was  also  in- 
volved in   that  project  and  served  on 


President  Nixon's  National  Security 
Council  staff.  This  article  urges  an  im- 
mediate and  positive  response  to  the 
Vietcong  propoisal  of  a  POW  release  and 
U.S.  troop  withdrawals.  It  suggests  we 
set  a  terminal  data  for  our  withdrawals, 
dependent  on  the  return  of  our  prisoners, 
and  thereby  test  the  validity  of  Mme. 
Binh's  offer.  It  warns  that  otherwise  the 
Nixon  policy  could  lead  to  not  one  but 
two  residual  forees  in  Vietnam:  one  on 
the  ground  In  South  Vietnam  fighting 
and  dying  to  protect  itself  and  the  Thleu 
regime;  the  other  based  in  Thailand  and 
on  aircraft  carriers  to  continue  the  air 
war.  That  air  war  has  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  land  and  people  of  Vietnam 
but  has  been  utterly  indecisive  in  affect- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Messrs.  Gelb  and  Halperin  warn,  too, 
that  continuation  by  the  administration 
along  the  current  path,  avoiding  a  clear 
indication  of  when  and  how  our  Vietnam 
mistake  will  end.  could  break  "the  fragile 
link  of  trust  between  the  President  and 
the  people."  That,  I  contend,  is  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  when  there  is  so  little  to 
be  gained  by  staying  a  few  more  months 
or  more  in  Vietnam. 

The  other  article  is  an  op-ed  piece  in 
todays  New  York  Times  by  Averell 
Harriman,  who  was  U.S.  chief  negotia- 
tor in  Paris  from  May  1968  to  January 
1969.  Governor  Harriman  analyzes  the 
current  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
positions  on  a  setUement  in  Vietnam  and 
projects  the  kind  of  political  arrange- 
ments which  might  be  possible  there.  He 
describes  why  he  believes  the  forthcom- 
ing elections  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  a  fair 
and  free  test  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
He  emphasizes  the  need  for  immediate 
negotiations  for  our  prompt  withdrawal 
from  the  war  and  the  return  of  our 
prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  for  all 
of  us  that  the  counsel  of  this  wise  and 
vastiy  experienced  statesman  has  not  yet 
been  heeded  by  the  administration.  I  urge 
that  Senators  and  those  in  the  executive 
branch  who  are  involved  in  the  making 
of  Vietnam  policy  give  his  views — and 
those  of  Dr.  Gelb  and  Dr.  Halperin— seri- 
ous consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Cranci  Is  "Rkasonablx"  in  Viftnam 
With  presidential  adviaer  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer coming  home  from  a  "fact-flndlng" 
trip  to  Saigon  and  Parts,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  m  the  mldat  of  yet  another  re- 
appraisal of  American  Vietnam  policy.  The 
Pentagon  papers  Indicate  that  such  reevalu- 
atlona  are  episodic.  As  in  the  past,  the  pub- 
lic can  only  be  dimly  aware  of  what  options 
are  being  sertoualy  debated.  The  President's 
choice  Involves  as  much  what  he  decides  to 
tell  the  American  people  as  what  he  deddee 
to  do. 

We  beUere  that  only  an  unamblguotia  pub- 
lic gesture  can  now  end  the  divisions  In  our 
country.  The  Senate  for  the  first  time  has 
gone  on  record  In  favor  of  a  complete  with- 
drawal within  nine  months.  The  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  papers  has  intenalfled  the 
debate  about  governmental  credibility.  And. 
in  the  midst  of  this,  the  Vietcong  on  July  I 
put  forward  another  in  a  long  line  of  peace 
proposals. 

Thla  new  seven-point  proposal,  like  its 
predecessors,  is  a  construct  of  Marxist  rhe- 
toric and  Talmudlc  precision.  The  Vietnamese 
Communists  use  words  very  carefully  to  state 
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their  position  In  a  way  that  raises  hopes 
without  giving  anything  away.  They  present 
a  familiar  list  of  noral  Imperatives  that  the 
United  States  "must"  do  In  order  to  bring 
fjeace  to  Vietnam:  ending  "Vletnamlzatlon," 
dismantling  all  bases,  withdrawing  "all 
troops,  military  personnel,  weapons,  war 
materials,"  bringing  about  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

But  In  the  following  paragraph,  which 
enunciates  their  conditions  for  action,  as 
distinguished  from  the  moral  imperatives. 
they  simply  state:  "If  the  U.S.  sets  a  ter- 
minal date  for  the  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  in  1971  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  forces 
[and  Allied  forces],  the  parties  will  at  the 
same  time  agree  on"  i )  safe  withdrawal  and 
2)  the  release  of  American  POWs,  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces. 

The  message  seems  to  be  this:  if  we  set  a 
1971  terminal  date,  there  will  be  a  cease-fire 
against  American  forces,  a  concurrent  release 
of  prisoners,  and  ostensibly  no  prohibitions 
on  future  American  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Saigon  regime.  This  Inter- 
pretation Is  supported  by  North  Vietnam's 
Ijc  Due  Tho  in  his  press  interview  of  July  6. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  this  Is  really 
Hanoi's  meaning.  In  the  past,  when  we  asked 
them  what  such  and  such  a  phrase  meant, 
they  only  would  say  that  we  should  look  at 
the  totality  of  their  proposal.  Thus  we  can 
only  learn  what  they  mean  by  putting  for- 
ward a  concrete  proposal  of  our  own  which 
Includes  a  terminal  date  for  our  presence 
and  simultaneous  release  of  prisoners. 

Of  course,  if  release  of  our  POWs  alone 
were  our  basic  goal,  the  President  would 
have  every  reason  to  accept  the  Hanoi  posi- 
tion. But  the  real  issue  is,  as  It  has  always 
been,  how  Important  a  non-Communist  Viet- 
nam Is  to  American  security.  In  this  regard, 
everything  that  the  President  has  said  Indi- 
cates that  his  Vietnam  policy  Is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  each  of  his  post-World 
War  II  predecessors.  His  stated  goal  is,  as 
their  goal  was,  a  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam  For  President  Truman,  that  meant 
beginning  a  program  of  military  assistance 
to  enable  the  French  to  fight  the  Vletmlnh. 
For  President  Elsenhower,  It  meant  massive 
aid  totaling  80  percent  of  the  French  effort 
In  1954  and.  after  the  Creneva  Conference, 
the  Introduction  of  an  American  mUltary 
mission.  For  President  Kennedy,  It  meant 
sending  15,000  American  advisers  to  Vietnam 
and  meddling  in  South  Vietnamese  domestic 
politics  For  President  Johnson,  It  meant 
Americanization  of  the  war.  For  President 
Nixon,  It  Is  Vletnamlzatlon  with  phased 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  along  with 
invasions  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam  Is  now  described  by 
President  Nixon  as  assuring  a  "reasonable 
chance'  for  survival  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  phrase 
but  with  what  meaning  it  la  given.  In  fact, 
"reasonable  chance"  reasonably  defined 
could  provide  a  basis  for  uniting  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

So  far,  however,  "reasonable  chance"  seems 
to  add  up  to  an  ambiguous  holding  action: 
It  has  meant  withdrawing  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  In  order  to  cut  American  casual- 
ties and  costs,  thereby,  the  President  hopes, 
maintaining  domestic  support  for  the  war. 
It  has  meant  withdrawing  slowly  enough 
with  hawkish  enough  rhetoric  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  what  the  President  has  called  "a 
nightmare  of  recrimination" — ths  right- 
wing  reaction. 

It  seems  to  portend  keeping  two  American 
residual  forces  In  the  battle  as  long  as  neces- 
sary: one  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  defending  Itself,  and  the  other  In  Thai- 
land and  offshore  on  carriers  conducting 
bombing  raids  throughout  Indochina.  It 
surely  will  mean  continuing  large-scale  mili- 


tary and  economic  assistance  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government. 

While  these  actions  can  be  Interpreted  In 
various  ways,  they  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  that  the  President  Is  doing  every- 
thing that  our  domestic  politics  will  permit 
to  support  the  current  Saigon  government 
for  the  indefinite  future. 

Many  would  argue  that  we  have  long  since 
given  the  Saigon  government  a  "reasonable 
chance."  We  have  fought  their  war  for  them 
for  six  years,  killing  many  of  the  best  enemy 
troops.  At  least  for  the  past  three  years,  we 
have  given  top  priority  to  the  equipping  and 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  forces.  The 
Saigon  government  has  an  army  larger  than 
Its  opponents,  and  it  can  draw  ample  recruits 
from  the  population  under  Its  control.  These 
facts  do  not  mean  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment would  survive  a  complete  American 
withdrawal.  The  simple  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  understand  much  more  about  South 
Vietnam  today  than  we  did  In  1946,  and  we 
just  do  not  know  whether  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment can  survive  or  not. 

President  Nixon  Is  really  asking  for  con- 
tinued American  support  for  the  war — for 
what  everyone,  including  the  President  him- 
self, seems  to  concede  Is  only  a  marginal 
Improvement  of  an  uncertain  chance  that 
the  current  Saigon  government  wUl  Indeed 
be  able  to  survive. 

What  the  President  hopes  to  gain  Is  surely 
more  than  overbalanced  by  what  he  risks  in 
continuing  the  war. 

First,  whatever  Hanoi's  current  terms  are, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  increase  as  the  size 
of  our  force  diminishes.  When  50,000  or  fewer 
American  troops  are  left  in  South  Vietnam, 
Hanoi  might  demand  that  the  United  States 
also  cease  aid  to  Saigon  and  perhaps  even 
change  that  government  in  return  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoners. 

A  second  risk  Is  that  If  Hanoi  does  step  up 
military  pressure  against  this  shrunken 
American  force,  the  President  might  feel  that 
he  had  no  alternative  than  to  respond  by 
what  he  has  called  "decisive  escalation" 
against  North  Vietnam.  Most  observers  would 
say  that  the  President  simply  cannot  afford 
the  domestic  political  repercussions  of  es- 
calation now.  But  most  of  them  were  saying 
that  before  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Indeed,  most 
U.S.  escalations  of  the  war  were  preceded  by 
predictions  that  they  would  not  occur. 

Beyond  these  two  risks  lies  a  third:  name- 
ly, the  risk  of  breaking  the  fragUe  link  of 
trust  between  the  President  and  the  people. 
Presidents  always  want  to  keep  open  their 
options  and  retain  their  flexibility.  But  when 
the  Issue  In  Vietnam  today,  the  President's 
desire  for  ambiguity  must  give  way  to  the 
public's  right  to  clarity. 

President  Nlzon  seems  prepared  to  run 
these  risks  for  two  reasons.  He  still  believes 
what  most  Southeast  Asian  specialists.  In- 
cluding those  within  the  government,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  believe:  that  prospects 
for  a  "generation  of  peace"  depend  on  the 
outcome  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  also  fears  the  growth  of 
radicalism  at  home.  Such  a  domestic  re- 
action Is  Indeed  something  to  worry  about. 
The  poUUcal  left  has  started  calling  for  war 
crimes  trials.  Their  goal  seems  to  be  to  estab- 
lish wide-ranging  Individual,  If  not  national, 
guilt.  The  Galley  trial  sparked  the  poUtlcal 
right.  Their  goal  will  be  to  flind  out  who  is  to 
blame  for  America's  not  winning  this  war. 
This  emerging  "scapegoatlsm"  is  frightening. 
President  Nixon  Is  on  the  mark  here. 

It  Is  now  the  President's  obligation  to 
unite  the  country  by  stating  an  unambigu- 
ous policy.  The  new  NLF  proposal  opens  the 
way  for  doing  so  by  apparently  allowing  the 
President  to  define  "reasonable  chance"  as 
an  American  withdrawal  with  the  Saigon 
government  free  to  receive  American  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  If  President  Nixon 
were  to  define  "reasonable  chance"  in  these 


terms,  few  here  would  quarrel  with  that 
decision,  and  It  would  almost  certainly  open 
the  way  at  last  to  one  end  to  our  niuitary 
involvement  In  Indochina. 

It  may  well  be  the  only  way  to  give  our- 
selves— these  United  States — a  reasonable 
chance. 

A  Reasonabu:  Crance 
(By  W.  Averell  Harriman) 

Washington. — Publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  has  Increased  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  public  has  not  been  adequately 
informed  of  United  States  Intentions  In 
Vietnam.  The  credibility  of  the  GkDvernment 
was  already  at  low  point.  To  restore  confi- 
dence It  is  essential  that  the  Administration 
now  clarify  Its  alms  in  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  has  previously  jtistt- 
fied  its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  definite  date 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  on 
three  grounds— the  safety  of  our  forces,  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  giving 
the  South  Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance." 

Mrs.  Binh's  seven-point  proposal  satisfies 
the  first  two  reasons.  The  Administration 
shoiUd  now  explain  what  it  means  by  giving 
South  Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance,"  and 
what  American  vital  interests  are  Involved. 
There  are  certain  factors  that  already  appear 
clear. 

One  that  should  be  understood  Is  that  we 
have  been  fighting  North  Vietnam,  a  strongly 
nationalist  Conamunlst  state  which  does  not 
want  to  be  dominated  by  China.  It  is  sup- 
ported, of  course,  by  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dtirlng  my  months  of  talks  in 
Paris,  Hanoi's  historic  desire  for  Independ- 
ence was  apparent.  They  were  gratified  that 
they  were  able  to  establish  normal  relations 
with  the  French  and  wished  to  have  similar 
relations  with  us.  Like  Tito,  they  understand 
to  avotd  domination  by  the  Communist 
giants  they  must  have  relations  with  the 
West  and  particularly  the  United  States.  We 
must  recognize  this  and  no  longer  blindly 
follow  the  concept  that  we  are  fighting  Com- 
munist China. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  clearly  desire  peace  and 
prefer  a  non-Vletcong-con  trolled  govern- 
ment. During  recent  years  we  have  helped 
strengthen  the  Saigon  Government  militarily 
to  Vletnamlze  the  war,  but  not  politically  to 
expand  Its  base  to  permit  negotiations  for  a 
compromise  settlement  and  to  succeed  In  the 
political  competition  which  would  ensue.  A 
political  settlement  worked  out  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  could  give  a  "chance" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  while  experience 
Indicates  continued  attempts  to  achieve  a 
military  solution  can  only  mean  endless 
fighting  with  no  settlement  in  sight. 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  no  effective 
political  parties  but  there  are  groups  repre- 
senting the  non-Communist  elements  in  the 
country — Buddhists.  Catholics,  Cao  Dai,  Hoa 
Hao,  and  the  labor  unions.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  President  Thleu  to  rally  these  forces  and 
bring  their  representatives  Into  a  peace  cabi- 
net or  a  negotiating  committee.  Conditions 
must  be  agreed  to  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  imder  which  a  national  election 
can  be  held  from  which  would  evolve  a  new 
cwuttltutlon  and  a  new  government.  As  the 
front  has  proposed,  provision  should  be  made 
for  guarantees  against  reprisals,  and  release 
of  political  prisoners. 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  the  other 
side  would  agree  to  an  Independent  neutral 
South  Vietnam  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
front,  made  up  of  p>eople  who  are  themselves 
southerners,  evidently  wants  the  South  to  be 
Independent  of  the  North  until  such  time  as 
a  merger  can  be  negotiated  between  equals. 

Evidence  Indicates  a  wiUlngneas  to  agree 
to  a  non-Communist  South.  In  fact  Le  Due 
Tho  has  stated  this  In  a  New  York  Times 
Interview.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese,  for  the 
first   time   are   now   publicly   supportUtg   a 
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peaceful  settlement,  and  speak  of  the  four 
countries  of  Indochina.  Including  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  They  may  wish  to  keep 
Indochina  Balk&nlzed  and  not  unified  under 
Hanoi. 

After  the  settlement  Hanoi  must  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone  and  that 
can  best  be  done  by  long-term  cooperative 
arrangements  for  the  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Thailand.  The  United 
States  should  be  generous  in  Its  financial 
contribution  but  must  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  an  International  agency. 

I  can  see  only  further  confusion  by  await- 
ing the  October  elections  in  South  Vietnam 
Senator  Tran  Van  Don  has  succinctly  pointed 
out  In  a  recent  speech  that  President  Thleu 
controls  ( 1 )  the  administrative,  military,  po- 
lice smd  Intelligence  apparatus,  (2)  the  mass 
media,  and  (3)  large  financial  resources. 
Senator  Don  concluded  that  control  of  any 
one  of  the  three  factors  would  be  sufficient 
to  elect  President  Thleu.  and  he  also  has  a 
fourth    •decisive"  factor — U.S.  support. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  delay  negotiations  until  the  election 
which  can  hardly  be  a  meaningful  demo- 
cratic expression.  Moreover,  the  frustration 
pervading  our  country  requires  negotiations 
for  our  prompt  withdrawal  from  the  war. 


NATIONAL  LIBERATION  FRONT 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
few  weeks  I  have  watched  with  great  in- 
terest and  hope  the  unfolding  events  at 
the  Paris  talks.  After  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  materials  made  public  concerning 
the  recent  National  Liberation  Front 
peace  initiative,  I  have  concluded  it  rep- 
resents a  significant  peace  overture  ap- 
parently made  in  good  faith.  There  well 
may  be  unacceptable  elements  and  in- 
adequacies in  the  proposal.  There  may 
be  long  days  of  negotiations  ahead. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  NLF  initiative 
offers  some  hope  for  a  genuine  break- 
through in  the  now  stalled  talks,  the 
President  should  call  for  an  immediate 
cease  Are  while  we  negotiate  the  pro- 
posals. 

Recent  NLP  proposals  emphasize  two 
issues  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Communists:  First,  the  setting  of  a  date 
for  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
Forces,  and  second,  the  creation  of  a 
provisional  coalition  government.  The 
peace  plan  put  forward  on  July  1,  keeps 
these  two  points  intact,  and  at  the  same 
time  appears  to  make  significant  conces- 
sions on  those  issues  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, are  most  important  to  our  disengage- 
ment from  Vietnam. 

On  July  1,  Madame  Binh  publically 
stated  in  armouncing  the  NLF  plan  that 
if  we  will  set  a  date  for  the  total  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  then  the  NLF  will 
agree  to  release  our  prisoners  of  war.  and 
Insure  the  safety  of  our  withdrawing 
troops.  According  to  the  plan  the  "mo- 
dalities" for  implementing  these  opera- 
tions are  to  be  worked  out  when  the 
withdrawal  date  is  set.  Le  Doc  The. 
Hanoi's  chief  representative  at  Paris, 
further  clarified  point  one  of  the  plan 
on  July  6  when  he  said  that  the  question 
of  prisoner  release  and  troop  withdrawals 
could  be  decided  independently  of  a  polit- 
ical settlement  in  South  Vietnam. 
Madame  Binh  has  also  stated  that  the 


NLF  proposal  was  not  Intended  on  a 
take-it  or  leave-it  basis.  These  state- 
ments demonstrate  the  increased  flexi- 
bility In  the  NLF's  new  negotiating  posi- 
tion which  allows  the  United  States  to 
capitalize  on  the  recent  NLF  peace  over- 
ture by  agreeing  to  those  portions  of 
the  proposal  which  are  acceptable  and 
negotiating  on  those  which  are  not. 

Moreover,  these  concessions  by  the 
NLF  make  it  imperative  that  President 
Nixon  test  their  offer  by  announcing  a 
withdrawal  date.  The  peace  plan  pro- 
vides the  President  with  his  long  sought 
guarantee  that  our  prisoners  of  war  will 
be  released.  With  such  public  assurance, 
it  seems  incongruous  for  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  withdrawing  troops  and 
receive  nothing  in  return.  Latest  Defense 
Department  estimates  project  that  over 
400  American  prisoners  are  now  being 
held  by  Communist  forces  in  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Assuming  that  these 
POW's  would  be  released  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  troop  withdrawals,  we 
can  now  return  approximately  30  of  our 
prisoners  to  their  families  for  every 
25,000  troops  we  withdraw.  If  problems 
arise  in  agreeing  upon  the  modalities  for 
troop  withdrawal  and  prisoner  release, 
the  President,  should  he  deem  it  appro- 
priate, could  withdraw  his  commitment 
to  withdraw  by  a  specific  date. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  also  has 
consistently  held  that  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment is  the  key  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. The  peace  plan  of  July  1  reiterates 
this  view  in  point  two : 

By  various  means  the  political,  social,  and 
religious  forces  in  South  Vietnam  aspiring 
to  p>eace  and  national  concord  will  form  In 
Saigon  a  new  administration  declaring  Itself 
for  peace,  independence,  neutrality,  and 
democracy. 

In  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  provi- 
sional coalition  government  the  recent 
NLF  proposal  appears  not  to  require  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  existing  Saigon 
regime.  The  proposal  does  require  that 
the  United  States  Government  cease  its 
backing  of  Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  Recent  in- 
terviews with  NLF  officials  suggest  that 
if  President  Thleu  were  defeated  in  the 
upcoming  elections,  then  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  might  begin. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  not 
impose  any  specific  government  on  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam ;  neither  should 
we  be  expected  to  underwrite  indefinitely 
the  political  future  of  the  Thieu  govern- 
ment. We  have  invested  almost  $200  bil- 
lion in  our  attempt  to  achieve  a  stable  po- 
litical environment  in  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  fulfilled  our  commitment  In 
blood  and  treasure. 

The  recent  peace  proposal  attempts  to 
provide  for  a  mechanism  to  prevent  a 
blood  bath  from  occurring.  Point  2 
declares  that  one  of  the  questions  to  be 
settled  in  the  negotiations  state  is: 

To  take  concrete  measures  with  the  re- 
quired guarantees  so  as  to  prohibit  all  acts 
of  terror,  reprisal  and  discrimination  against 
p>ersons  having  collaborated  with  one  or  the 
other  part      .   . 

Point  7  of  the  peace  proposal  indi- 
cates that  the  aforementioned  guarsui- 
tees  could  be  buttressed  by  international 
guarantees. 


During  his  April  29  press  conference, 
the  President  stated: 

As  far  as  any  action  on  our  part  of  ending 
American  Involvement  completely — and  that 
means  a  total  withdrawal  Is  concerned — that 
will  have  to  be  delayed  until  we  get.  not  Just 
the  promise  to  discuss  the  release  of  our 
prisoners,  but  a  commitment  to  release  our 
prisoners. 

The  recent  NLF  peace  plan  offers  that 
commitment. 

Later  in  that  same  press  conference 
President  Nixon  added : 

I  see  no  gain  from  our  standpoint  to  set  a 
troop  withdrawal  date  by  the  end  of  1972  or 
the  end  of  1973.  or  the  middle  of  1972  when 
we  get  nothing  for  It. 

The  NFL  peace  proposal  gives  us  the 
hope  that  by  setting  such  a  date  we  will 
get  in  return  what  we  have  been  seeking 
for  so  long — the  return  of  American 
POW's  and  an  end  to  our  involvement 
in  this  tragic  war. 

The  United  States  Yv&s  a  responsibility 
to  respond  positively  and  creatively  to 
the  NLF  peace  plan  and  actively  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  settlement 
based  on  this  new  concession.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  to  do  no 
less. 


A  LTTTLE  LIGHT  IN  THE  TUNNEL 
ON  OIL 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  an  tinnounced 
decline  in  the  price  of  heavy  industrial 
fuel  oil  by  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
This  follows  a  long  period  of  steadily 
rising  prices  that  have  had  a  profound 
impact  on  consumers  across  the  United 
States,  particularly  those  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  commend  Humble  for  this  move, 
which  I  believe  is  long  overdue.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  others  in  the  oil  indus- 
try will  follow  suit  and  provide  wide- 
spread relief  to  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens. 

Beyond  the  initial  announcement, 
however,  the  oil  industry  has  given  us 
little  to  be  grateful  for.  This  decrease 
does  not  include  low-sulfur-content  fuel 
oils,  and  yet  only  the  low-sulfur-content 
fuels  meet  the  recently  stated  air  pollu- 
tion standards.  The  price  of  the  environ- 
mentally acceptable  fuel  therefore  re- 
mains high. 

There  has  also  been  no  movement  to 
lower  prices  in  the  area  of  No  2  home- 
heating  oil.  New  England  citizens  know 
that  the  cruel  hardships  that  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system  and  the  high  prices 
charged  by  the  integrated  oil  companies 
remains  unchanged.  Over  80  percent  of 
the  homes  in  New  England  consume 
homeheating  oil  but  the  cost  of  heating 
those  homes  next  winter  is  going  to  re- 
main sky  high. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  New 
England.  I  will  not  be  satisfied  that  the 
oil  companies  have  done  all  they  can  to 
alleviate  the  current  fuel  price  problem 
until  action  has  been  taken  to  curtail  the 
heavyhanded  quota  system  that  cripples 
New  England.  When  that  kind  of  action 
is  taken  New  England  consumers  pnd 
homeowners  will  have  reason  to  applaud 
the  action  of  the  oil  industrj-,  but  not 
unUl. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  4th  of  July,  a  series  of  three  articles 
appeared  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
each  portraying  an  important  aspect  of 
the  International  drug  crisis.  This  series 
reveals  both  the  unremitting  danger  of 
abundant  heroin  supply  and  the  many 
pitfalls  in  present  narcotics  control 
policy. 

"It's  Harvest  Hme  in  Turkey"  focuses 
on  the  incentives  and  mechanisms  for 
Turkish  opium  farmers  to  evade  present 
opium  control  laws.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  despite  restrictions  on  acreage  au- 
thorized for  poppy  cultivation  the  illicit 
production  in  Turkey  reportedly  doubled 
last  year. 

Another  article,  by  Leon  Daniel,  traces 
the  invidious  network  of  heroin  supply 
from  Southeast  Asian  producers  through 
Thailand  and  Laos  ultimately  to  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Vietnam.  It  captures  the 
incredible  irony  of  our  position  in  South- 
east Asia— after  10  years,  50.000  lives, 
and  more  than  $100  billion  spent  in  Viet- 
nam, we  now  reap  the  bitter  harvest  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  GI's  returning  from 
Indochina  as  heroin  addicts. 

According  to  this  article,  our  own  em- 
bassy in  Thailand— Thailand  is  a  key 
heroin  supplier — refuses  to  talk  with 
news  reporters  about  drugs  for  fear  of 
•embarrassing"  the  Thai  Government. 

Our  Government  is  undoubtedly  more 
embarrassed  that  we  continue  to  finance 
our  own  destruction,  by  allowing  recipi- 
ents of  massive  American  aid  to  kill  us 
with  drugs. 

Finally,  in  a  third  article,  we  hear  from 
Director  IngersoU  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  that  even 
with  all  the  heroin  seizures  and  arrests 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  not  a  rip- 
ple in  the  plentiful  supply  of  heroin  pour- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

Early  this  year.  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  incorporates  the  essential  aspects 
of  an  effective  international  narcotics 
law.  It  would  eliminate  the  terrible  con- 
fusion and  inconsistency  of  present  poli- 
cies by  spelling  out  the  high  priority  solv- 
ing the  drug  crisis  must  command. 

To  offset  attractive  cash  earnings  for 
opium  farmers,  my  bill  would  provide 
substantial  assistance  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  intensive,  modem  agricultural 
methods.  Equally  important,  it  would 
provide  assistance  for  strict  narcotics  law 
enforcement. 

But  for  those  nations  unwilling  to  stop 
the  terrible  human  devastation  caused  by 
heroin,  my  bill  would  end  the  absurdity 
of  continued  foreign  aid. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Senators  these  three  worthy 
articles  from  the  Pioneer  Press.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 
I  Prom   St.   Paul    (Minn.)    Sunday  Pioneer 
Press.  July  4.  1971) 
Heroin     Prom     Turkey.     Asia      "Plentiful^^ 
(By  Mark  Brown) 

Washington  (  AP  )  .—Despite  recent  large 
selz\ires  here  and  abroad,  the  supply  of 
heroin  is  still  plentiful,  says  the  United 
Slates'   top   narcotics  law   enforcer. 


John  E.  Ingersoll.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  said  most 
of  the  heroin  entering  the  country  Is  proc- 
essed In  Prance  from  Turkish  opium,  but 
an  Increasing  amount  Is  coming  from  South- 
east Asia. 

At  least  three  narcotics  rings  are  Involved 
In  the  smuggling  from  Southeast  Asia,  In- 
gersoll said  In  an  Interview,  and  American 
servicemen  are  "amply  represented^'  among 
all  three. 

IngersoU,  who  returned  recently  from  an 
Inspection  visit  to  Southeast  Asia,  said  that 
If  heroin  use  persists  among  U.S.  troops  In 
Vietnam,  American  soldiers  should  be  "Iso- 
lated  from  the   civilian   population." 

The  Interview  took  place  before  President 
Nixon  announced  an  agreement  by  Turkey 
to  stop  growing  the  opium  poppy  by  July 
1972. 

The  White  House  said  narcotics  negotia- 
tions are  continuing  with  six  other  countries 
where  the  poppy  seed  is  grown. 

The  questions  and  answers: 

Q.  At  a  White  House  seminar  on  drugs. 
Mr.  Plnlator  (asst.  BNDD  director)  men- 
tioned the  narcotics  systems  that  you  are 
trying  to  crack.  Could  you  describe  the 
makeup  of  these  nine  systems  and  how  they 
operate? 

A.  Well  there  are  10,  and  Its  kind  of  hard 
to  describe  them  In  general  terms  because 
each  of  them  are  distinct  kinds  of  operations. 
One  involves  people  scattered  all  over  the 
world  who  deal  principally  in  heroin,  or 
opium  derivatives. 

Another  one  was  exemplified  by  what  we 
called  Operation  Flanker,  with  the  arrest  of 
a  number  of  organized  crime  figures  last 
February  and  a  number  of  arrests  since  then. 
Another  one  was  Operation  Eagle,  where  most 
participants  were  of  Cuban  extraction. 

Another  one  Involves  the  clandestine  pro- 
duction of  dangerous  drugs  In  the  United 
States.  We've  made  some  significant  Inroads 
there  We  haven^t  publicized  much  of  what 
we've  done  or  brought  It  together,  but  I  guees 
the  attorney  general  will  mark  an  announce- 
ment of  this  at  his  next  press  conference. 

Q.  Operation  Flanker  disclosed  that  the 
Mafia  Is  Involved  with  narcotics.  Isn^t  that 
something  they  hadn't  dealt  In  extensively? 

A.  Well,  their  announced  policy  since  1956 
has  been  not  to  be  involved,  but  there  are 
deviations  from  that  policy  at  fairly  high 
levels  and  there's  been  nothing  done,  appar- 
ently to  enforce  It.  There  are  significant 
traffickers. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  groups? 

A.  There's  the  Cuban  group.  Eagle;  al- 
though their  main  product  was  cocaine,  they 
were  also  bringing  heroin  in.  Presently  there's 
a  good  deal  of  heroin  being  transshipped 
through  various  South  American  countries 

Q.  Does  most  of  the  heroin  coming  into 
this  country  come  from  the  Middle  East 
through  Prance? 

A.  Most  of  the  heroin  that  is  used  in  this 
country  is  derived  from  opium  that  is  di- 
verted in  Turkey.  Turkey  Is  a  legal  opium 
producer  and  exporter  for  medical  purposes 
But  large  quantities  every  year  have  been 
diverted  into  illicit  channels. 

Q.  At  the  House  committee  the  other  day. 
you  mentioned  that  you  had  had  some  nego- 
tiations with  President  Thieu.  Is  the  Thleu 
government  showing  sufficient  concern  over 
trafficking  in  heroin? 

A.  Ambassador  Bunker  told  me  he  has 
never  seen  the  Thleu  government  respond 
to  any  other  Issue  as  It  has  on  this  one 
There  has  been  an  Immediate  and  a  very 
strong  response.  Whether  they're  doing 
enough.  I  think,  remains  to  be  seen. 

They've  done  a  lot.  They've  shaken  up 
their  customs  operations;  they've  changed 
the  leadership  In  their  national  police  ac- 
tivity on  this  project  and  President  Thleu 
has  taken  a  personal  Interest  in  what's  hap- 
pening. 


Q.  Is  heroin  any  less  easy  to  get  for  the 
American  troops  over  there  now  than  it  was 
two  or  three  months  ago? 

A.  No,  I  haven't  seen  any  sign  of  that 
yet.  But  I  do  know  that  some  of  the  people 
who  were  moving  It  in  that  direction  have 
now,  temporarily  at  least,  stopped  to  look  at 
the  situation  .  .  .  believing  that  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  shut  off. 

Q.  How  would  heroin  get  from  Southeast 
Asia  to  the  United  States?  Is  there  yet  an- 
other system? 

A.  Yes.  There  are  at  least  three  different 
groups,  we  think,  that  are  moving  heroin 
into  the  United  States  from  Southeast  A«la. 

Q.  In  getting  their  supplies,  are  they  deal- 
ing with  fteople  like  the  Laotian  general 
that  you  mentioned  In  testimony  before  the 
House  committee? 

A.  No.  The  heroin  manufacture  Itself  ap- 
pears, at  any  rate,  to  be  conducted  basdcally 
by  ethnic  Chinese  living  In  theee  areas. 

The  heroin  that's  moving  Into  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  coming  from  Hong  Kong 
or  Bangkok,  primarily.  Some  of  It  Is  coming 
straight  from  Vietnam  through  the  mall,  be- 
longings of  servicemen  and  so  on. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  significant  seizures 
of  heroin  coming  Into  the  United  States  from 
Southeast  Asia? 

A.  Yes.  Jtist  the  other  day  eight  pounds 
were  seized  here  In  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
about  a  month  or  so  ago  there  was  a  little 
over  seven  pounds,  I  think,  seized  at  Port 
Monmouth,  N.J.,  In  the  mail.  And  we  have 
some  others,  all  In  the  last  year  or  so. 

Q.  The  number  of  seizures  here  have  gone 
up.  Have  these  seizures  at  all  put  a  dent 
in  the  heroin  supply? 

A.  No.  There's  still  a  lot  of  It  around.  There 
appears  to  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  heroin 
available  on  the  streets,  and  the  price  hasn't 
fluctuated  significantly  or   noticeably. 

It's  Habvest  Timx  u*  Tuuext 
(By  William  Tuohy) 

Apton,  Turket. — It's  harvest  time  her*, 
and  the  carpet  of  white  and  purple  poppy 
blossoms  are  losing  their  petals,  exposing  the 
green,  plum-sized  opium  pods  to  rtpen  In 
the   sun. 

This  year's  harvest  on  the  4,000-foot  high 
Anatolian  Plateau  Is  excepted  to  be  a  bumper 
crop. 

It  also  might  possibly  be  the  last. 

Turkey,  leading  source  of  the  opium  deriv- 
ative, heroin,  channeling  illegally  Into  the 
United  States,  agreed  Thursday  to  eradicate 
totally  the  production  of  popples  by  late  next 
year. 

But  the  75.000  farm  families  of  central 
Turkey,  to  whom  opium  is  their  cash  crop, 
their  livelihood  may  never  understand,  even 
though  U.S.  dollar  subsidies  are  pledged  to 
them. 

"OUR  LIFE  Is  buUt  on  growing  popples." 
said  40-year-old  Lutfi  Yeldlz,  In  the  nearby 
village  of  Kumartas  "We  produce  our  opium 
and  sell  it  to  the  government.  They  say  they 
use  It  for  medicine  .  .  We  have  heard  in  the 
newspapers  that  America  is  against  opium, 
but  we  do  not  know  why.  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean  by  drug  addiction." 

As  Yeldlz  says,  legally  produced  opium  is 
sold  through  government  agencies  to  world 
wide  pharmaceutical  firms  which  convert  it 
to  morphine  and  codeine  to  help  the  sick  and 
injured. 

But  the  same  raw  opium.  Illegally  trsifflcked 
and  refined  Into  heroin,  eventually  finds  Its 
way  Into  the  veins  of  countless  thousands 
of  addicts.  President  Nixon  said  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  heroin  peddled  In  the 
United  States  comes  from  Turkey. 

Unlike  the  growing  of  wheat  or  barley,  the 
opium  plant  Is  enormously  rewarding  to  the 
dirt-poor  farmers  of  Afyon 

In  addition   to  gathering  the  raw  opium. 
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the  farmers  use  the  leaves  for  salad  greens. 
They  eat  or  bake  bread  with  poppy  seed*. 
They  press  the  rest  of  the  seeds  Into  cooUlng 
oil.  Then  they  use  the  residue  for  animal 
feed.  They  cut  the  stalks  for  firewood.  And 
they  ship  the  husks  of  the  pod  to  Holland 
and  Germany  where  more  opium  gxim  Is  ex- 
tracted, and  the  rest  used  for  pressed  board 

Thus,  the  opium  crop  is  at  least  three 
times  as  profitable  as  anything  else  the 
farmers  could  grow  in  the  hard-scrabble 
country  of  centra]  Anatolia— without  Inten- 
sive, modem  farming  methods. 

This  year's  legal  crop — estimated  at  per- 
hapa  100  metric  tons — is  Uken  by  the  farm- 
ers to  government  purchasing  offices  where 
they  receive  about  t4  a  pound  for  raw 
opium— depending  on  the  quality  This  Is 
the  product  sold  to  legitimate  foreign  drug 
firms. 

But  at  least  an  equal  amount,  according 
to  Informed  estimates,  and  perhaps  more  is 
funneled  off  into  the  Ullclt  trade  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  Turkey. 

Each  year,  farmers  officially  estimate  how 
much  opium  gum  they  will  produce  but 
these  estimates  are  Invariably  thought  to  be 
on  the  low  side.  Other  farmers  produce 
opium  In  lUegal  fields. 

The  surplus  illegal  opium  Is  purchased— 
usually  In  advance— at  four  times  the  legal 
price  by  "commission  men"  from  Istanbul 
and  Ismlr,  who  are  often  themselves  farm- 
ers who  have  prospered  In  the  opium  trade 
They  usually  pay  the  opium  farmer  in  ad- 
vance for  his  Illegal  production— which  is  a 
keen  Incentive  to  the  cash-short  growers. 

Asian  Sxtpplt  Filters  Thhouch  Cambodia 
(By  Leon  Daniel) 

Bangkok— Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of 
Americas  Investment  of  blood  and  treasure 
In  Southeast  Asia,  one  of  the  region's  most 
successful  commercial  ventures  is  the  Ille- 
gal production  and  sale  of  heroin 

Compounding  this  tragic  Irony  is  the  fact 
that  virtually  all  of  the  heroin  smoked 
snorted  and  injected  by  American  GIs  In 
Vietnam  Is  smuggled  through  ThaUand  a 
staunch  American  ally  in  the  Indochina  war 

ThaUand  also  is  the  conduit  for  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  illicit  heroin  entering 
the  United  States. 

Spurred  by  President  Nixon,  the  US  gov- 
ernment has  now  turned  more  of  lis  atten- 
tion to  trying  to  solve  the  problem  that 
may  ultimately  prove  to  have  more  staying 
power  than  the  war  Itself. 

"Hie  practice  of  the  American  diplomat* 
In  Bangkok  was  to  meet  queries  from  news- 
men  about   Thailand's   oplum-heroln    traf- 

2^  JTI.?  '■**«"°'>»  ranging  from  boredom  to 
hostility. 

Newsmen  were  told  they  could  not  Inter- 
view for  the  record  American  officials  here 
on  the  subject. 

-  J?f  ♦1*'"*'^*"°'*  **"  **»**  ^e'^a  stories 
ahout  the  oplum-heroln  traffic  would  dam- 

T^kuand  ""^  '^*'*^"  ">*  Un'<*<»  SUtes  and 

a  JJ?nt  ^^  'I'P'omAts  were  trying  to  keep 
^J:  ?^  *i?!.  ""nbarrasalng  situation,  agents 
from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
f^'Z'^J^^  T"  ^'^^e  »P»»Mt  great  odds 
Und  oP'uro-heroln  tide  through  Thal- 

JL*J°L^K'  "^"P'*  °'  ^^  represenutlves, 
armed  with  congreaaionai  Investigative  pow- 
ew.  to  spell  out  publicly  Thailand's  role  as 
a  passageway  In  the  oplum-heroln  traffic. 

Reps^  Morgan  Murphy,  an  nilnoU  Demo- 
crat who  repreaente  Chicago's  drug-troubled 
wutfcj^de,  and  Robert  Steele,  a  Co*nne<^cSt 
Republican,  came  up  with  some  reoommen- 
dations. 

They   said   the   U.S.    mlaslon   In  Thlland 
Should  be  more  forceful"  m  convincing  the 
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Thai  government  that  the  United  States  not 
only  needs,  but  expects,  rapidly  Increasing 
action  to  stop  the  Ulegal  traffic  in  opium  and 
Its  derivatives. 

Most  of  the  heroin  used  by  GI's  In  Viet- 
nam Is  produced  from  popples  grown  In 
mountainous  areas  of  Burma,  Laos.  Thailand 
and  parts  of  Tunnan  Province  In  Commu- 
nist China. 

Murphy  and  Steele,  a  former  Central  In- 
telllgency  Agency  (CIA)  agent,  charged  that 
m  Laos  "government  armed  forces  are  major 
wholesalers  ol  opium  and  heroin  and  have 
been  directly  involved  In  large-scale  smug- 
gling activities." 

They  also  said  for  the  record  that  most  of 
the  opium  produced  In  Southeast  Asia  is 
smuggled  through  Thailand. 

U.S.  narcoUcs  agents  here  told  the  two 
congressmen  enough  to  finally  get  a  startling 
story  befare  the  public.  Here  Is  the  story  that 
emerged : 

Some  of  the  Southeast  Asia  opium  is  proc- 
essed Into  heroin  which  Is  smuggled  to  the 
United  States  by  couriers  on  commercial  and 
military  aircraft.  Some  Is  mailed  to  the 
United  States  by  VS.  military  personnel, 
using  both  commercial  and  miliury  postal 
services. 

Most  of  the  heroin  is  smuggled  Into  South 
Vietnam  through  Thailand  and  Laos. 

American  citizens,  mostly  former  service- 
men, recently  have  moved  to  Thailand  and 
have  gotten  Into  the  business  of  smuggling 
heroin. 

U.S.  agents  told  the  congressmen  that  bar 
patrons  are  recruited  as  heroin  couriers  to 
the  United  SUtes  and  that  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty  are  recruited  to  ship 
heroin  to  the  United  States  through  the 
military  postal  system. 

(On  April  5.  the  Bureau  of  Customs  seized 
17  pounds  of  heroin  in  a  piece  of  military 
mall  from  Bangkok.  The  package,  seized  at 
Port  Monmouth.  N.J..  contained  heroin  with 
an  estimated  street-sale  value  of  |l  75  mil- 
lion.) 

Some  of  the  heroin  smuggled  into  South 
Vietnam  is  carried  in  commercial  aircraft 
and  planes  of  the  Laotlan-Thal  and  South 
Vietnamese  air  forces. 

The  congressmen  also  said  that  heroin  has 
been  smuggled  in  planes  of  Air  America,  a 
private  airline  financed  by  the  CIA.  "al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  any  official 
of  a  U.S.  agency  has  ever  been  Involved  in 
the  smuggling  of  heroin  into  South  Viet- 
nam." 


RECYCLING  PAPER  AND  WASTE  OIL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recycling 
was  In  the  news  again  yesterday.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  two  articles 
published  yesterday  in  the  Washington 
Post.  The  subject  of  the  first  article  is  a 
report  by  the  Prince  George's  County 
Committee  of  the  Maryland  Environ- 
mental Trust.  After  citing  some  statistics 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  increased 
recycling  of  paper  in  the  Washington 
area,  the  report  makes  several  recom- 
mendations. Among  them:  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce  and  the  General 
Service  Administration  make  substantial 
use  of  recycled  paper.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  in  line  with  two  bills  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  Senate. 

The  other  article  describes  a  proposal 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  establish  a 
$1  million  pilot  project  for  the  collection 
and  rereflnlng  of  waste  oil. 

These  proposals  are  worthwhile,  and 
thoroughly  consistent  with  bills  that  I 


and  other  Senators  have  introduced  on 
the  subject  of  recycling.  Because  I  be- 
lieve these  articles  to  be  of  general  in- 
terest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Read  and  Recycle — and  Save  Oitr  Trees 
About  300.000  tons  of  newsprint  are  used 
yearly  in  the  Washington  area,  but  only  21.000 
tons  of  that  is  recycled.  The  difference  means 
a  lot  of  trees  cut  down. 

The  matter  of  trees  has  become  an  issue 
of  great  concern  to  the  Prince  George's 
County  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Environ- 
mental Trust,  which  has  issued  a  report  call- 
ing for  a  broader  program  of  recycling  waste 
paper. 

Their  target:  280,000  tons  of  solid  waste 
which,  they  say.  could  be  put  to  good  use. 

The  7  per  cent  of  newsprint  that  Is  cur- 
rently being  recycled  annually  saves  420.000 
medium  sized  trees,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report.  In  addition,  the  recycling  re- 
duces papermlll  pollution  and  garbage  col- 
lection problems,  the  committee  said. 

Japan  today  leads  the  world  by  recycling 
50  per  cent  of  its  paper.  If  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area  did  the  same,  according  to 
the  committee  report,  three  million  trees 
could  be  saved  annually. 

Adding  to  the  problem,  the  committee  said. 
is  the  fact  that  national  newsprint  con- 
sumption— now  at  9345.000  tons  yearly — 
will  double  by  1985. 

Difficulties  are  also  Increasing  currently, 
the  report  said,  because  of  a  depression  in  the 
wastepaper  dealers  market.  Dealers  now  pay 
$6  a  ton,  and  sell  it  for  an  average  of  $17  a 
ton.  but  the  profit  Is  only  $2-3  because  of  in- 
creased costs  for  processing  and  freight. 

The  recycling  process  is  not  new.  It's  been 
used  for  50  years,  and  currently  about  26 
firms  handle  and  recycle  fiber,  the  commit- 
tee said.  The  Garden  State  Paper  Company 
of  Garfield.  N.J.,  one  of  the  early  pioneers, 
was  the  first  to  find  a  way  to  remove  Ink  from 
old  papers  and  to  build  a  papermaking  ma- 
chine for  recycled  newsprint. 

The  Bergstrom  Paper  Company  of  Neenah. 
Wisconsin,  has  recently  made  significant  ad- 
vances, according  to  the  report,  in  processing 
recycled  fibers  into  suitable  offlce  writing  and 
business  paper.  By  Including  the  Inks,  resins, 
and  clays  in  the  paper,  this  process  leaves  a 
residue  of  about  three  pounds  of  waste  per 
100  pounds  of  reclaimed  paper,  as  opposed  to 
20  or  36  pounds  in  other  methods. 

The  result,  the  report  said.  Is  that  one  ton 
of  recycled  fibers  saves  20  live  trees  and  one 
ton  of  unclaimed  polluted  waste. 

Bergstrom's  local  agent.  WUcox-Walter- 
Purlong  Paper  Co..  has  been  promoting  re- 
cycled/100 bond  and  offset  printing  paper. 
In  addition,  one  Metro-area  retail  grocery 
outlet  has  recently  Introduced  recycled  bath- 
room tissues  and  towels. 

But  what  can  other  people  do?  The  com- 
mittee report  had  some  answers. 

First,  the  waste  from  lumber  mills,  shops 
and  yards,  municipally  condemned  trees,  and 
the  clearing  of  lands  by  construction,  con- 
tractors, could  all  be  shipped  by  rail  to  wood- 
pulp  mills  for  making  paper. 

Recently,  the  report  said,  one  area  city 
could  not  find  a  source  to  dispose  of  600  tons 
of  diseased  and  storm  damaged  trees.  That 
waste  could  have  been  used. 

Both  business  and  government,  the  report 
said,  could  help  the  problem  by  using  re- 
cycled paper.  The  committee  suggested  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  and 
General  Services  Administration,  both  very 
large  buyers  and  users  of  newsprint  and  of- 
flce   stationery,    could    use    totally   recycled 
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paper  and  specify  that  bidders  on  contracts 
use  a  percentage  also. 

The  committee  also  urged  that  business 
firms,  which  the  report  said  contribute  to  the 
solid  waste  problem,  should  aid  the  recycl- 
ing system  financially.  In  addition,  news- 
papers were  urged  to  use,  and  publicise  us« 
of.  recycled  products. 

The  committee's  report  was  printed  on  re- 
cycled paper. 

Plan   Proposzd  To  Rbctclk  Wastb  On.  in 
Maitland 

Maryland  should  establish  a  tl  million 
pilot  project  of  collecting  and  recycling  waste 
oil  for  rexise  as  fuel  In  state  buUdlngs  and 
lubricants  for  state-owned  vehicles,  two  pub- 
lic health  engineers  have  recommended. 

Kven  if  the  program  only  breaks  even,  they 
suggested.  It  would  demonstrate  how  a  state 
can  significantly  reduce  ecological  problems 
resulting  from  waste  oil. 

The  proposal  was  set  forth  In  a  prelimi- 
nary report  by  WUfred  H.  Shields  Jr.,  chief 
of  the  solid-waste  services  of  the  Maryland 
Environmental  Service,  and  Walter  A.  Miles, 
head  of  monltorlng-stirvelllance  for  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

He  said  that  the  13.5  million  gallons  of 
waste  oil  produced  annually  in  Maryland 
could  be  refined  to  Its  original  quality. 

"The  restating  product  Is  a  lubricating  oU 
which  la  Identical  in  every  respect  ...  to  the 
original  product  Itself."  the  engineers  wrote. 

They  noted  that  contaminants  must  be 
removed  from  crude  oil  Just  as  they  are 
removed  from  waste  oil  during  a  recycling 
process. 

Rereflned  waste  oil  was  widely  marketed 
fxwunerclally  before  a  1964  Federal  Trade 
Commission  requirement  that  such  products 
sold  Interstate  carry  clear  labels  that  they 
are  reprocessed  oil,  according  to  the  report. 

"The    labeling    requirement    of    the    PTC 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  re-refined 
oil  market,  not  because  of  low  quality 
but  because  the  label  suggests  low  quality," 
Shields  and  Miles  wrote. 

"This  label  .  .  .  has  no  bearing  on  the 
quality  of  the  product,"  they  said. 

The  report  said  that  waste  automotive  and 
industrial  oils  are  disposed  of  In  a  variety 
of  ways  In  Maryland — some  Is  vised  again, 
some  Is  burned  for  heat  recovery  and  some 
simply  dumped  Into  the  ground.  The  engi- 
neers noted,  however,  there  have  been 
"ntmierous  Incidents"  In  western  Maryland 
where  dumped  oil  has  seeped  Into  drinking 
water  wells. 

The  State  Department  of  Water  Resources 
has  warned  that  underground  water  supplies 
throughout  the  state  axe  being  polluted  by 
waste  oil  seepage,  the  report  said. 

"The  hazard  Is  Increased  every  time  oil  Is 
dumped  onto  the  ground,"  it  warned. 

The  report  suggested  spending  tl  mlUlon 
for  the  construction  of  a  small  recycling  re- 
finery, purchase  of  10  small  trucks,  one  large 
tanker  and  operation  of  the  facility  for  a 
year  In  the  Baltimore-Washington  area. 

The  report  said  the  state  Is  not  interested 
In  competing  with  oil  suppliers. 

"It's  sole  alms  are  to  protect  the  state 
environment,  to  conserve  and  preserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  and  to  accom- 
plish these  alms  at  considerable  savings  to 
the  taxpayers  of  Maryland  by  using  these 
refined  oUs  In  state-owned  vehicles  and 
faculties." 


CHANGINO  PRIORITIES— THE  UAW 
PROPOSAL  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  often 
It  seems  ihat  politicians  trafflck  in  am- 
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biguous  codes;  we  speak  in  phrases  and 
slogans  which  lose  their  sharp  edges  from 
the  wear  of  constant  use. 

Tliis  can  have  an  culverse  impact  on 
the  public  policymaking  process.  If  our 
words  on  a  given  issue  suggest  a  thousand 
meanings  to  a  thousand  people,  then  any 
public  debate  on  that  issue  is  certain  to 
be  confused  and  frusta-ated.  And, a  con- 
fused public  cannot  be  very  ccmducive  to 
the  making  of  a  sensible,  coherent  public 
policy. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  can  think  of  some 
issue  on  which  he  has  accused  his  opposi- 
tion, or  has  been  accused,  of  being  overly 
simplistic  or  unrealistic.  In  my  own  case 
I  have  tried  to  give  special  at;tentlon  to 
the  problem  of  shifting  national  priori- 
ties. "We  must  change  our  Nation's  pri- 
orities," I  might  say,  or  one  of  my  col- 
leagues might  say,  and  any  subsequent 
proposals  for  specific  changes  are  likely 
to  be  drowned  in  the  applause  for  the 
initial  statement. 

Change  to  what?  This  is  a  legitimate 
question.  To  what  specific  concerns  shall 
we  turn  our  Nation's  abundant  energies? 
I  would  like  to  draw  attrition  to  one 
possible  alternative:  the  need  of  our 
working  men  and  women  for  safer  condi- 
ticKis  at  their  place  of  work. 

Workers  recognize  the  need.  A  Labor 
Department  survey  ctHnpleted  this  year 
shows  that  health  and  safety  hazards  cm 
the  job  rank  second  among  19  commcHi 
sources  of  job  discontent  among  all 
workers. 

Congress  recognizes  the  need.  Ltwt  year 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-596,  the 
Occupati(Hial  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
which  empowers  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  improve  the  working  conditions 
of  57  million  Americans  at  4.1  million 
working  places. 

But  the  administration  has  requested 
only  $50  million  to  fimd  the  inspection  of 
working  places  under  this  law  in  fiscal 
1972 — less  than  $1  of  coverage  per  work- 
er. Surely  the  working  people  of  our 
country  deserve  better  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  their  Jobs. 

The  United  Automobile.  Aerospace  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  have  proposed  that  $150  should 
be  appropriated  for  inspections  against 
occupational  hazards  In  the  ctHnlng  fiscal 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  this  would  pro- 
vide for  3,000  Inspectors  (compared  to  the 
administration's  1,000) ,  and  6,000  inspec- 
tions in  a  year  (compared  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  2,000). 

If  the  UAW  proposal  were  adopted  by 
Congress,  the  result  would  be  increased 
protection  for  the  working  people  of 
America.  I  think  this  course  Of  action  is 
better  advised  than  the  misappropriation 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  a  Defmse  De- 
partment or  private  corporation  which 
cannot  keep  track  of  its  money,  to  an 
"intelligence"  agency  which  refuses  to 
publicly  disclose  how  it  spends  taxpayers' 
money,  or  for  the  prolongation  of  a  war 
in  Indochina  which  has  spawned  more 
miseries  than  can  be  documented  here. 
To  those  who  ask  for  viable  alterna- 


tives to  present  priorities,  I  would  ralae 
the  Issue  of  work  safety  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal deserves  the  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
the  recent  testimony  of  UAW  vice  presi- 
dent Nelson  Jack  Edwards  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Labor-HEW  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicxnt  or  Nelaon  Jack  BowAkDa,  Vicx 
PasamsNT,  UNimi  Automobilk.  Atbospacs, 
AND  Ackicttltubal  Ikflzmxnt  Woskkks  or 
Amkrica  (UAW) 

The  UAW  iB  here  today  to  ask  that  Con- 
gress approve  at  least  three  tlmee  the  money 
which  the  Administration  is  asking  to  Imple- 
ment the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  for  Fiscal  1972. 

There  Is  no  other  law  on  the  books  today 
which  more  directly  affects  the  lives  of  work- 
ing Americans  than  does  Public  Law  91-696. 
which  covers  67  million  workers  at  4.1  mil- 
lion workplaces.  This  law  has  properly  been 
described  as  a  new  magna  charta  for  working 
men  and  women.  But  the  law — as  promising 
as  It  Is — will  be  reduced  to  harmless  bits  of 
paper  If  Congress  does  not  vote  enough 
money  for  the  law  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Administration's  request  of  t60  mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Ta  is  shortsighted  and  cruel. 
We  ask  that  Congress  approve  no  less  than 
$160  million  for  occupational  safety  and 
health  during  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  Ulti- 
mately we  favor  an  even  bigger  level  of 
spending.  The  Administration  Is  asking  for 
$1  per  worker.  We  are  asking  here  for  $3  per 
worker.  We  suggest  that  the  Gordon  Counter- 
budget  of  $4  and  ultimately  $10  per  worker 
are  the  kinds  of  realistic  expenditures  for 
worker  health  and  safety  which  the  Congress 
must  reckon  with  during  the  next  five  years. 
Health  and  safety  hazards  on  the  Job  were 
the  number  two  complaint  in  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  survey  completed  this  year. 
On  a  scale  of  19  sources  of  job  discontent, 
some  38  percent  of  all  workers  said  that 
health  and  safety  hazards  ranked  as  the 
second  highest  problem.  We  ask  that  the 
pertinent  sections  of  that  surrey  as  described 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (April,  1971) 
be  made  part  of  this  hearing  record.  (Ap- 
pendix I) 

In  a  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  study  of 
1  million  workers  In  the  Chicago  area.  It  was 
found  m  1968  that  46.2  percent  of  those 
workers  were  exposed  to  serious  and  urgent 
health  hazards  on  their  Jobs.  We  ask  that  a 
table  prepared  form  that  study  also  be  made 
part  of  the  record  today.  (Appendix  II) 

These  two  govemmeivt  studies  show  very 
clearly,  if  documented  proof  is  needed,  that 
occupational  safety  and  health  is  a  sorely 
neglected  area  of  national  concern.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  problem  be  solved  by 
collective  bargaining.  Many  of  the  health  and 
safety  problems  suffered  by  workers  today 
are  too  subtle,  too  technical,  and  too  complex 
to  be  settled  by  contract  language  between 
labor  and  management.  And  only  20  million 
of  the  57  mlUlon  workers  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  have  tiie  added  protection  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Thus  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  is  crucial.  We 
need  more  research,  more  training,  and  more 
lnq>ector8  so  that  the  American  workplace 
can  be  safer  and  healthier. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  estimated 
tha>t  the  nation  loaee  at  least  $20  billion  each 
year  from  unsafe  and  imheaUhy  Jobs.  The 
entire  nation  will  be  the  gainer  if  the  new 
law  Is  fully  and  fairly  implemented — work- 
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MS  Will  liw  longer  and  in  better  health.  In- 
dustry wlU  have  more  prexluotlvtty,  and  the 
groM  national  product  of  our  country  will  ex- 
pand. ObTloualy,  it  will  not  happen  over- 
night. But  U  the  Congreas  will  support  thi» 
law  with  adequate  money,  we  can  make  sig- 
nificant headway  toward  the  goal  of  a  hu- 
mane work  environment. 

We  estimated  that  only  I.OOO  Inapectors 
can  be  hired,  trained  and  put  into  operation 
toward  the  end  of  Fiscal  1872  If  Congrew  »up- 
ports  the  Administration's  request  for  $35 
million  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  Nobody 
can  accurately  measure  the  output  of  a 
safety  and  health  inapector,  but  It  Is  unlikely 
^i«  any  one  Inspector  can  make  more  than 
300  Inspections  ait  the  very  most — which 
means  that  only  300,000  InspecUons  can  be 
made  during  the  first  year  of  this  law  This 
Is,  in  our  Judgment,  a  travesty  upon  the 
American  working  man  and  woman  Rvery 
one  of  the  4.1  million  workplaces  ought  to 
^ve  at  least  one  In^jectlon,  if  not  more 
We  realize  that  some  of  these  are  very  small 
establlahments.  Three  mllUon  of  the  work- 
places have  seven  or  less  workers.  We  ask  that 
a  table  describing  the  slae  and  kind  of  ee- 
tabllshments  as  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  be  made  part  of  the  record  here. 
(Appendix  m) 

We  estimate  that  under  our  proposal  the 
federal  government  could  hire,  train  and 
put  into  the  field  a  minimum  of  3,000  In- 
spectors which  could  provide  at  least  800.000 
Inspections  during  the  year. 

By  beefing  up  money  for  the  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  under  the 
HEW  budget  for  Fiscal  '72.  Congrees  will  be 
providing  money  for  basic  research  and  train- 
ing which  is  vitally  needed  to  make  this  new 
law  real  in  the  lives  of  working  people  Only 
one  out  of  every  three  Americans  today  Is 
In  the  workforce.  We  In  the  OAW  have  en- 
thuslasUcally  supported  programs  lor  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the  handi- 
capped. We  gladly  support  research  programs 
which  study  how  to  nourish  the  young  help 
the  poor  and  elderly— but  there  are  few'baslc 
research  projects  underway  today  to  mini- 
mize noise,  the  grime,  the  drudgery,  and 
hazards  of  the  American  workplace.  We  think 
that  the  federal  research  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  can 
do  far.  far  better  than  it  has  for  the  person 
who  works  long  and  hard  hours  at  his  Job 
often  at  great  peril  to  his  very  life.  If  con- 
gress aM)rove6  the  (aS  million  for  HEW  which 
the  Administration  Is  asking,  it  will  be  a  rude 
slap  in  the  face  to  millions  upon  mUllons 
of  our  fellow  Americans. 

There  are  training  and  education  programs 
promised  by  PL  91-596  which  will  not  get 
off  the  drawing  board  If  the  Department  of 
Labor  gets  only  the  $25  million  asked  by 
the  Administration. 

Finally,  the  50  states  have  (80  million 
pending  in  requests  to  Implement  their  sUte 
plans.  DOL  U  asking  for  only  |13  mUUon  for 
the  states.  We  hasten  to  say  that  the  federal 
law  was  passed  because  the  states  had  failed 
But  If  we  accept  the  Administration's  rhe- 
toric that  the  sUtes  get  more  money,  that 
13  mUllon  barely  scratches  the  surface  of 
what  the  states  are  asking  for. 

We  Indicated  In  our  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  La- 
bor/HEW  that  we  welcome  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Jerome  Gordon  for  a  five  year  $2.2  bil- 
lion ouUay  for  occupational  safety  and 
health  expenditures.  Half  of  that  money  is 
Income  from  a  6  percent  tax  on  workmen's 
compensation  A  smaller  tax  of  this  kind 
works  now  in  Michigan  and  Oklahoma  and  U 
fed  back  to  the  state  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  at  this  time  recommend- 
ing such  a  tax  on  workmen's  compensation 
but  we  certainly  approve  Dr.  Gordon's  pro- 
posal for  a  more  comprehensive  and  larger 


attack  on  the  Job  safety  and  health  problems 
of  American  working  people.  We  attach  his 
proposal  and  ask  that  It  be  part  of  this  rec- 
ord. (Appendix  rV) 

The  Administration's  entire  approach  to 
funding  for  PL  01-606  is  a  nlckles  and  dimes 
approach  which  111  behooves  a  nation  with  a 
trUllon  dollar  gross  national  product.  The 
noise,  the  dust,  the  fumes,  the  gas.  and  the 
physical  hazards  which  face  millions  of  work- 
ers every  day  of  the  year  can  be  reduced  and 
m  time  eliminated  if  the  nation  wUl  dedi- 
cate more  of  Ite  resources  and  talents  to  mak- 
ing the  workplace  safe  and  healthful.  But  It 
will  only  happen  if  the  Congress  takes  the 
Initiative. 

Chairman  Dan  Flood  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee asked  what  will  happen  If  Congress 
votes  the  money  and  the  President  refuses 
to  spend  It.  A  fair  question,  since  $12  bil- 
lion of  approved  money  is  unspent.  We  are 
confident  that  the  moral  imperative,  in  this 
Instance,  will  compel  the  Administration  to 
Implement  the  law  if  Congress  provides  the 
strong  level  of  funding  we  are  asking  for 
here. 

The  money  we  are  asking  for  here  is  money 
which  goes  directly  to  help  the  people  who 
are  the  muscle  and  backbone  of  America  In 
terms  of  the  demands  upon  the  U.S.  Treasury 
the  mere  $150  mUllon  we  ask  for  here  Is  very 
small.  It  Is  less  than  $i  per  citizen,  but  It 
does  represent  $3  per  worker  and  Is,  there- 
fore, fully  Justified  by  the  pronalse  and  re- 
quirements of  the  new  Job  safety  and  health 
law. 

(Excerpts  from  Monthly  Labor  Review 

April   1971] 

The  Working  CoNDmoNS  Sttrvxt  as  a  Sotrsci: 

OF  SocuL  Indicators 

( By  Neal  Q   Herrlck  and  Robert  P.  Qulnn ) 
It  Is  a  good  general  nile  that  governments 
only  begin  to  do  something  about  problems 
when  they  learn  to  measure  them."  ' 

Social  legislation  often  has  been  Inspired 
by  failures  of  the  system.  The  depression  of 
the  1930's  produced  the  Social  Security  Act 
Some  widely  publicized  scandals  of  the 
I950's  resulted  in  legislation  governing  the 
finances  of  labor  unions.  The  deaths  of  78 
workers  in  a  Parmlngton,  W.  Va..  mining 
tragedy  in  November  1968  helped  bring  about 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Some  failures,  however,  are  fragmented  in 
time  and  space  and  are,  therefore,  not  as 
easUy  recognized.  For  example,  the  economic 
and  emotional  Impacts  of  disabling  accidents 
to  persons  not  covered  by  workmen's  com- 
pensation are  felt  mainly  by  the  injured 
workers  and  their  families.  Despite  the  tragic 
dimensions  of  this  problem  and  the  length 
of  time  it  has  exUted.  about  a  half  million 
families  a  year  are  now  left  without  Income 
as  a  result  of  disabling  occupational  acci- 
dents. To  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  many 
of  those  compensated  receive  far  less  in  pro- 
portion to  their  incomes  than  was  the  case 
♦0  years  ago  And  so.  at  least  partially  be- 
cause of  an  Information  system  that  leans 
heavily  upon  dramatic  and  publicized  dis- 
asters to  stimulate  governmental  action, 
workmen's  compensation  In  America  remains 
Inadequate. 

Responsible  government  must  assure  that 
headline-making  failures  of  the  system  are 
not  the  sole  prerequisites  of  action.  There 
are  other,  more  accurate  ways  of  assessing 
the  magnitude  of  problems  than  by  their 
suitability  for  news  coverage.  As  economic 
indicators  are  used  to  formulate  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  so  should  working  condi- 
tions indicators  be  developed  to  help  shape 
laws  and  programs  to  meet  workers'  needs 

An  Information  system  is  required  to  help 
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policymakers  evaluate  working  condltlona. 
Three  components  are  essential  to  such  a  sys- 
tem. (1)  Objective  daU  relating  to  working 
conditions  problems  (such  as  occupational 
safety  statistics);  (2)  the  considered  Judg- 
ments of  specialists  In  these  problems;  and 
(3)  data  reflecting  a  view  of  working  condi- 
tions through  the  eyes  of  the  American 
worker. 

The  first  two  elements  have  been  available 
In  some  degree  for  years.  There  remains  an 
urgent  need  to  develop  and  use  continuing 
measures  of  working  conditions  problems  as 
experienced  and  evaluated  by  the  workers 
themselves,  thus  providing  much-needed 
worker  parUclpatlon  in  this  field  of  social 
change. 

This  was  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Intent  In  1968  when  It  contracted  with  the 
University  of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
Center  to  conduct  the  first  In  a  proposed 
series  of  triennial  nationwide  surveys  of  em- 
ployed persons.  The  Department  recognized 
two  major  posslbUltles :  First,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Its  resources  allocated  to  existing 
programs  might  not  refiect  the  actual  Im- 
portance of  these  programs  to  workers,  and 
second,  that  its  traditional  labor  standards 
programs  might  be  Ignoring  other  Important 
problems  confronting  workers. 

The  stirvey  was  conducted  In  November 
and  December  of  1969,  using  a  national 
probability  sample  of  1.533  employed  persons 
16  years  of  age  and  older  who  worked  20 
hours  a  week  or  more.  It  Inquired  into  the 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  elements  of  work  and 
attempted  to  relate  these  elements  to 
workers'  satisfaction  with  their  Jobs.  The 
extrinsic  elements  were  the  traditional  labor 
standards,  such  as  occupational  safety  and 
workmen's  compensation.  The  Intrinsic  ele- 
ments related  to  what  had  been  described 
by  a  previous  Secretary  of  Labor '  as  being 
as  great  a  problem  In  our  time  as  unem- 
ployment was  In  the  I930's.  Human  fiUfill- 
ment  through  work. 

This  article  reports  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary findings  of  the  survey  as  a  preview 
of  other,  more  detailed  refwrts.  Analysis  of 
the  data  has  so  far  been  confined  largely 
to  the  compilation  of  simple  descriptive 
statistics  and  bivarlate  frequency  tables.  Ad- 
ditional analyses  are  currently  underway  at 
the  Survey  Research  Center,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  In- 
sttiute  for  Employment  Research.  Other 
qualified  researchers  are  Invited  to  make  use 
of  the  data  file.'  Until  such  analyses  are  com- 
pleted, only  qualified  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  For  example,  workers  who  received 
many  paid  vacation  days  reported  generally 
high  Job  satisfaction.  However,  they  tended 
to  be  cencentrated  In  certain  occupations 
or  Income  levels.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  paid  vacation  days  by  them- 
selves contributed  to  Job  satisfaction. 

LABOR  STANDARDS  PROBLEMS 

Special  emphasis  was  devoted  to  investi- 
gating the  problems  faced  by  workers  in  the 
19  labor  standards  areas  listed  in  table  1 
These  problem  areas  range  from  such  en- 
during concerns  as  adequacy  of  income  to 
more  recent  concerns  such  as  transportation 
problems  and  the  Invasion  of  a  worker's 
privacy  by  his  employer.  Data  were  collected 
regarding  the  frequency  with  which  these 
problems  occurred,  their  severity  as  Judged 
by  the  workers  who  experienced  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  workers  Indicated  they 
wanted  to  be  protected  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  problems  by  "government,  a 
union    (their)    employer,  or  someone  else." 

According  to  these  criteria,  the  labor  stand- 
ards areas  that  were  moet  Important  to 
workers  were  those  relating  principally  to 
the  general  area  of  health  and  safety  (in- 
cluding health  and  safety  hazards,  unpleas- 
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ant  physical  working  condltlona,  work- 
related  Illness  or  Injury,  and  wage  loss  fol- 
lowing a  work-related  illness  or  Injury)  and. 
secondarily,  to  the  general  area  of  Income 
(Including  Inadequate  Income.  Inadequate 
fringe  benefits,  and  wage  loss  through  either 
garnishment  or  an  employer's  withholding  of 
wages).  (See  able  1.)  Looked  at  Individually. 
howevM',  the  importance  of  more  specific 
labor  standards  areas  depends  somewhat  up- 
on the  criterion  of  Importance  employed.  For 
example,  although  problems  with  Inadequate 
fringe  benefits  were  very  frequent,  relatively 


few  workers  considered  protection  from  such 
problems  as  "very  Important"  when  such 
problems  were  compared  to  other  labor 
standards  problems.  Transportation  difficul- 
ties and  problems  with  inconvenient  or  ex- 
cessive hours  although  occurring  frequently, 
were  of  comparatively  low  severity,  and  rela- 
tively few  workers  felt  It  very  Important  that 
they  be  protected  acfainst  such  problems.  The 
occurrence  that  workers  most  wanted  to  be 
protected  against — a  work-related  Illness  or 
Injury — was  neither  the  moet  frequent  nor 
moet  severe  type  of  problem  reported.  Mis- 

TABLE  1.— RANKINGS  OF  LABOR  STANDARDS  PROBLEM  AREAS 
[Ptrcant  dirtribution] 


treatment  by  employment  agencies  and  prob- 
lems with  unions  were  among  the  most  severe 
types  of  problems  reported,  yet  their  Inci- 
dences were  comparatively  modest.  The  least 
frequently  occurring  problem,  wage  garnish- 
ment or  assignment,  was  nevertheless  the 
most  severe  problem.  The  withholding  or 
delaying  of  wages  by  employers  occurred  In 
frequently,  and  when  It  did  it  was  not  gener- 
ally reported  by  workers  as  very  severe;  how- 
ever, a  large  percentage  of  workers  regarded 
protection  against  Incidences  of  wage  loss  or 
delay  as  very  Important  to  them. 


Probltm  area 


Parewitan  ot 
all  workers 

reporting  one 
problem  or 

more  in  each 
area' 


Percantaf*  ot 

those  reporting 

the  problem 

who  regarded 

it  as  sizable 

or  great 


Parcentage  ot 

all  workers 

considering 

protection 

against  the 

problem  as 

vary  importan 

1 


Inadequate  fringe  benefits 139 

Hulth  and  safety  hazards. 3g 

Transportation  to  and  from  work 3S 

Unpleasant  physical  working  conditions 33 

Inconvwilent  or  eicessive  hours 30 

Inadequate  income 26 

Work-related  illness  or  injury 13 

UnsteadjT  employment 10 

Occupational  handicaps 9 

Invasion  of  privacy  by  empteyer >  g 

Mistreatment    by    employment    agencies 

(within  past  3  years) 17 


43 

51 
39 

at 

38 

62 
S6 

37 
39 
28 

68 


43 
64 
39 

51 
39 
68 
71 
59 
39 
48 

SO 


Problem  area 


Perctfltageof 
all  workers 

reporting  one 
problem  or 

more  in  each 
area' 


Percentage  of 

those  repoirting 

the  problem 

who  regarded 

it  as  suable 

or  great 


Percwitage  of 
all  wonien 
cenaideruig 
protection 
against  the 
proWsm  as 
very  important 


How  democratically  one's  union  is  run 

How  well  one's  union  is  managed 

Failure  to  receive  wages  or  salary  due 

(within  past  3  years) 

Age  discrimination. 

Inadequate    expense    coverage    during 

work-related  illness  or  injury  (within 

past  3  yeers) 

Race  or  national  origin  discrimination 

Sex  discrimination 

Wage  garnishment  or  assignment  (within 

past  3  years) 


•6 
•5 

»5 
% 


•  3 

»^ 

"2 


H 
S8 

43 
35 


39 

53 
42 

72 


56 
56 

68 
48 


69 
47 
38 

57 


I  The  tint  percentages  in  this  column  are  based  on  the  full  sample.  Those  in  footnotes  are 
based  on  all  workers  eligible  to  experience  the  problem. 
»45  percent  of  wage-and-salary  workers  only. 
'  9  percent  of  wage-and-salary  workers  only. 
<  47  percent  of  those  who  had  dealt  with  an  agency  in  past  3  years. 
'  18  percent  of  union  members  only. 
■  18  percent  of  union  members  only. 


'  6  percent  of  those  who  at  some  time  in  past  3  years  had  worked  tor  wages  or  salary. 
•  68 percent  of  those  who  at  some  time  in  past  3  years  had  been  away  from  work  for  2  weeks  or 
more  due  to  a  work-related  illness  or  injury. 
'  17  percent  of  blacks. 
>°8  percent  of  women. 
•<  2  percent  of  those  who  at  some  time  in  past  3  years  had  worked  for  wages  or  salary. 


OCCTn«ATIONAI.   8A1TTT    AWD    HEALTH 

The  high  priority  assigned  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  problems  by  workers  sup- 
ports the  need  for  vigorous  administration 
of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
Workers  reported  "becoming  111  or  injured" 
as  the  labor  standards  problem  against  which 
they  moet  wanted  to  be  protected  and  "health 
and  safety  hazards"  as  the  area  Involv- 
ing some  of  their  most  frequent  and  severe 
difficulties.  In  addition.  33  percent  reported 
working  under  physical  conditions  they  felt 
were  not  necessarily  hazardous,  but  were 
unpleasant  or  Irritating.  Workers  reporting 
problems  with  such  unpleasant  physical 
working  conditions  principally  complained 
about  difficulties  with  heat  (or  lack  of  heat) , 
overcrowding,  unclean  conditions,  and  in- 
adequate, antiquated,  or  uncomfortable  fur- 
nishings. Finally,  a  full  13  percent  of  the 
workers  Interviewed  reported  that  they  had 
actually  experienced  a  work-related  injury 
or  Illness  In  the  last  3  years.  Of  these,  42 
percent  reported  that  the  Injury  had  kept 
them  off  work  for  2  weeks  or  more.  Further- 
more, two-thirds  of  the  latter  group  Indi- 
cated that  they  had  trouble  meeting  medical 
or  living  expenses  during  this  period. 

Not  unexpectedly,  more  men  than  women 
(45  percent  compared  with  26  percent)  and 
more  blue-collar  than  white-collar  workers 
(50  percent  versus  25  percent)  reported  fac- 
ing occupational  hazards.  More  Interesting, 
however.  Is  the  large  absolute  percentage  of 
white-collar  and  women  workers  who  reported 
occupational  hazards.  An  examination  of 
workers'  descriptions  of  the  hazards  they 
faced  indicated  that  many  were  respecters 
of  neither  sex  nor  collar  color.  These  Included 
physical  violence  or  abuse  from  other  peo- 
ple, communicable  diseases,  extremes  of 
temperature  or  humidity,  exposure  to  the 
elements,  and  dangers  to  which  the  worker 
was  exposed  whUe  traveling  as  part  of  his 


Job.  The  data  suggest  that  Increased  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards occurring  outside  factories  or  other  blue- 
collar  working  environments. 

NEW    DIRECTIONS 

The  survey  data  are  still  In  the  early  stages 
Of  analysis.  However,  several  tentative  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  about  the  problems 
confronting  workers.  These  conclusions,  and 
some  of  their  possible  Implications  for  new 
directions  In  policies  and  programs,  follow. 
Safety  and  health 

Occupational  safety  and  health  hazards 
ranked  first  among  those  problems  workers 
wished  to  be  protected  against.  Further, 
safety  and  health  problems  were  among  those 
most  frequently  reported  and,  when  reported, 
workers  believed  they  were  among  the  most 
severe  of  all  labor  standards  difficulties  The 
survey  data  strongly  support  the  need  for 
full  and  complete  utilization  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  effective  April  28,  1971. 

Workmen's  compensation 
The  labor  standards  problems  against 
which  most  workers  wanted  protection  were 
work-related  illness  or  Injury  and  Inade- 
quate expense  coverage  for  such  Illness  or 
Injury.  The  need  for  Improved  protection  is 
further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that, 
among  the  workers  who  reported  an  occupa- 
tional disability  of  2  weeks  or  more,  68  per- 
cent had  problems  in  making  ends  meet  dur- 
ing disability. 

About  20  percent  of  American  workers  fall 
outside  the  scoi>e  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  and,  of  those  who  are  covered,  few 
receive  payments  as  high  In  protection  to  In- 
come as  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  re- 
ceived. This  problem  Is  compounded  by 
changes  In  our  consumer  credit  structure — 
the  Increased  availability  and  use  of  loans  for 
the    purchase    of    major    consumer    items 


(homes,  automobiles,  appliances) — ^wblch 
have  made  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  work- 
ers to  reduce  their  living  expenses  on  short 
notice.  Because  disabled  workers  cannot  ef- 
fectively represent  their  own  interests,  our 
workmen's  cotnpensatlon  system  (or  lack  of 
it)  has  been  an  easy  problem  to  dismiss.  The 
time  has  come  to  face  this  issue. 

No  long  term  planning  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  conditions  under  which  people 
work  can  avoid  such  issues  without  being 
Justifiably  accused  of  constituting  only  a 
partial  assault  on  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  Government  programs  have  too 
long  avoided  grappling  with  the  less  tangible 
a^>ects  of  working  conditions,  which  never- 
theless have  a  significant  impact  up>on  w(»'k- 
ers'  Job  satisfaction,  mental  health,  and 
self-develc^ment. 

The  difficulties  entailed  In  the  solution  of 
such  problems  are  immense.  However,  the 
content  of  workers'  Jobs  and  Its  impact  upon 
their  development  and  well  being  is  an  area 
too  Important  to  be  ignored  simply  because 
there  are  too  few  mechanisms  now  available 
for  dealing  with  It. 

Increased  attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward two  basic  human  concerns  In  the 
workplace;  (1)  Satisfaction  of  p>eople  with 
the  economic  and  tangible  returns  from  th^r 
efforu;  and  (3)  self-fulfillment  of  Indi- 
viduals through  their  work.  Although  con- 
siderable progress  has  t>een  matde  In  solving 
the  first  problem,  the  importance  of  the 
second  has  betfely  begvin  to  be  recognized. 
The  health  of  the  economy  is  still  measured 
solely  in  terms  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  can  produce  large  quantities  of  consumer 
goods.  A  second  measure — and  concern — is 
needed;  One  which  considers  the  contribu- 
tion work  is  making  to  the  quality  of  life 
and  to  the  growth  and  happiness  of  the 
worker.  Since  the  wcK'ker  himself  Is  the  best 
source  for  sut^  a  measure,  continuing  surveys 
of  the  worker's  attitudes  will  be  needed. 
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» Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  in  tba  8t«t«nuit  of 
or  tbe  CX>ui)adlor  to  th«  Pnat4tent  In  Toward 
Balmmeed.  Qrowth:  Qumtity  With  Oyulity 
July  4. 1»70.  p.  9. 

>  Than  Labor  Secretary  WlUard  Wlrtz  nutde 
thle  point  at  a  1967  meeting  of  State  Labor 
CommlMtonare. 

•Inqulrlae  abould  be  uMitemnl  eltber  to 
the  Workplace  Standarde  Administration  of 
tbe  U.&  Department  of  Liter.  Waablngton 
DC,  or  to  Dri.  Bobert  Qulnn.  SUniey  Sea- 
shore, or  Robert  Kahn  at  the  Survey  Reeearch 
Center  of  The  UnlTeralty  of  Michigan. 

•Alvln  Bauman.  "Measuring  Employee 
Compensation  In  U.S.  Industry,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  October  1970,  pp.  17-14. 

•For  a  discussion  of  some  recent  expert - 
mentaUon  and  a  useful  bibliography,  see 
Fred  K.  Poulkee,  CreaUng  More  Meaningful 
Work  (New  York,  American  Management  As- 
sociation, 1900). 
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TABU  ll.-NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  AMY  POTENTIAL 
HEALTH  HA2AR0S  TO  WHICH  WORKERS  WERE  EXPOSH) 
IN  CHICAGO.  ILL,  1961.  PROJECTED  FROM  SURVEY 


Pttnts 


Inplant  worVtrs 
atrnk 


Naturt  of  potinlial 

hazard  > 


Peiceiit 

sur- 
veyed 


Pre- 

jactad 

number 


PetcMt 

sur- 

veytd 


Pro- 

iactni 
numlMf 


Uritnt S.J  922  116 

SerkKis 21.8  3.154  35.6 

Well  controlted 45.0  6,510  40  3 

"on* 26.7  3,»73  13.4 

Total 9».l  114,459  99. 9  >  1,048,398 


111,200 
373.627 
422.  570 
141,001 


I  Urgent  -  Plant  needs  immediate  iiututtrial  hygiene  evalua- 
tion on  survey.  Serious-  Plant  needs  visit  within  1  year.  Wetl 
controlled  -  Plant  needs  visit  within  3  yearv  None— Plant  does 
not  require  visit  within  3  years. 

i  Totals  ol  these  columns  vary  from  other  tal>les  due  to 
truncation. 


IFrom  safety  standards.  March- Apnl  1971 1 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  SIZE  GROUP  AND  BY  INDUSTRY,  SUBJECT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970  ■ 

|ln  thousandsl 


Emptoytnent  sue  group  o(  establishments 


Industry 


Total 


1-3 


4-7 


8-19 


20-49 


50-99 


100  and 

over 


Estimated  number  of  establishments 


Total  Untied  Statea. 4,152.4 

Africulture,    forestry,    and    haherias   (excludint 

l«nni) '  31  5 

Farms.. _ 417  O 

ContrKt  construction """' 3og'  q 

Manufacturing 299  2 

Traojportation '...'.'..'.. 44' « 

Wholesale-trade.. 7«»'i 

Relal  trade ".'""" 1   1975 

Finance,  inuirance,  and  rati  estete    395  1 

s«"«»»~ ::::::;:  1,073.0 

Uncla»fad g7  g 


2.167.4 


942.5 


621.0 


269.3 


81.8 


70.4 


19.0 
240.0 
157.1 

70,3 

15.1 
113.6 
597.3 
242.6 
652.8 

59.6 


6.7 
158.0 

65.5 

47.7 
«.6 

67.3 
293.4 

75l4 
204.3 

15.8 


4.1 

>19.0 

51.9 

66.0 

10.3 

71.3 

199.4 

53.5 

135.7 

9.8 


1.3 


0.3 


22.8 
52.2 

5.8 
33.5 
83.9 
15.8 
51.2 

2.8 


6.9 
26.7 

2.5 

8.7 
16.5 

4.4 
15.8 


0.1 

3.8 
36.3 
2.6 
4.0 
7.0 
3.4 
13.2 


•  Data  relate  to  March  1969. 

>  The  19,000  farms  shown  in  the  8-19  size  group  actually  e>tend  through  the  100  and  over 

Source.  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor. 
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TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATEO  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  ESTABLISHMENT  Sin  GROUP  AND  BY  INDUSTRY  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT  OF  19701 
II  n  thousands! 


Employment  sue  group  of  establishments 


I  ndustry 


TiM 


1-3 


4-7 


8-19 


20-49 


50-99 


Total,  United  States 57,011 

AifiCttlture.   forestry,    and    fisheries  (excluding 

'""")  228 

F»fms 1  3,5 

Contract  construction 3;  son 

Manufacturing  ..  ifsi? 

Transportation  2  if «« 

Wholeeale  trade V«m 

Retailtrade :.::::: xxasi 

Finance,  iiaurance,  and  rMl  t^ts  .  3'fi»5 

s«fvicej        .  :....:'.:".::::.:  n.S 


Estimated  number  of  employees 


3,715 


4.955 


7,673 


8.393 


5,  766         26,  509 


40 

42 

300 

750 

299 

373 

126 

245 

28 

47 

203 

351 

1.127 

1.569 

423 

432 

1.169 

1,146 

58 

•265 

677 

799 

131 

852 

2,414 

709 

1.768 


45 


22 


756 
1.583 

184 

992 
2.552 

539 
1.742 


514 

881 

1,795 

14,964 

175 

1,601 

580 

891 

1,149 

2,256 

338 

1,254 

1.194 

4.640 

<  Data  reUte  to  September  1970. 

«  The  256.000  farm  employees  in  8-10  lua  group  aetoally  extend  through  the  100  and  over  group. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

ol  »?«"••*•  "'""  •'^'"'*  '•'^*''  "^''*^">  «""""  "0  *•"  •"P'»y«.  P*""'"*  fi«'  <l*tefmin,tK,n  of  the 


extent  of  coverage 


Apnonixz  IV;  Statxmknt  or  JnoMx  B. 
Oo«DON,  TXMCxrrm  Vicx  Paxsmxirr,  Hau>i 
AseocxATxs,   Inc. 

nrntoovcnoH 
On  AprU  28,  1971.  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  went  Into  effect  with 
less  than  »ii  Million  in  appropriated  funds 
to  Implement  It.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor  Commltteee  and  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration were  caught  completely  unprepared 
with    strong    flsoal    counter-proposals    with 


which  to  present  to  both  the  House  Appro- 
prlaUons  and  Senate  Finance  Committees. 
As  a  reetilt,  the  programs  at  both  H.E  W.  and 
lAbor.  as  well  as  those  in  the  states  are 
crippled  and  workers  are  unprotected. 

In  order  that  all  parUes  concerned  might 
be  better  prepared  for  the  current  appropri- 
ations hearings  on  the  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  I  have  prepared  a  five  year  program 
budget  to  meet  the  basic  goals  of  the  Act: 
protecting  those  on  the  Job  and  cleaning  up 


the  nation's  Industrial  envlrotwient.  The 
proposed  budget  Is  moUTated  by  the  follow- 
ing facU  unearthed  during  the  tumultous 
debatea  that  led  bo  the  Act's  passage: 

15.000  lives  lost  on  the  job. 

Half  a  million  workers  disabled  by  occuna- 
ttotial  dlseasea. 

26  million  aertous  Injuries  sustained  by 
American  workm  annually. 

IS  million  workers  with  sertous  hearing 
lo"»  raaulUng  from  the  ravages  cA  industrial 
noise. 

8  to  10  million  workers  with  no  protection 
under  the  law. 

If  we  can  resolve  to  spend  140  WlUon  to 
reach  the  moon;  $1.1  billion  annually  to 
clean  up  our  rtvers  and  streams,  then  we 
can  spend  »2JJ  billion  to  clean  up  the  na- 
tion's workplaces  and  cease  the  unseemly 
toll  of  htiman  Uvea  and  misery. 

PBOCRAK     BtTDCrr     OBJaCTtV^ 

To  assiire  clean  and  healthful  workplaces 
for  all  workers  covered  under  PL  91-696  bv 
1976. 

To  enforce  PL  91-696  through  a  unified 
national  system  of  federal  and  state  com- 
pliance and  technical  assistance. 

To  accelerate  development  of  federal 
standards  for  effective  enforcement  of  PL 
91-596. 

To  monitor  and  determine  the  extent  of 
hazards  in  the  nation's  Industrial  environ- 
ment and  the  health  status  of  workers  on 
the  job. 

To  acquire  basic  knowledge  about  the 
hazards  of  the  work  environment  and  trans- 
late It  Into  systems  and  devices  for  combat- 
ting and  correcting  them. 

To  develop  the  basic  human  resources 
through  the  nation's  universities,  research 
centers,  industrial  and  labor  organizations 
to  man  occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams. 

To  procure  the  pre-requlslte  facilities,  sys- 
tems and  devices  to  protect  the  workers  on 
the  job. 

THE     BCDCXT     IN     BXtET 

To  meet  the  primary  obJecUve  of  assur- 
ing clean  and  healthful  workplaces  for  all 
workers  by  1976  wlU  require  the  cumula- 
tive expenditure  of  over  $2.2  bUUon  dollars 
over  the  next  Ave  fiscal  years.  The  break- 
down by  major  program  Is  as  follows : 


Program 

Cumulative 

5  year 

spending 

(amounts 

in  mils,  of 

constant 

dollars) 

Percent 
distribution 

Standards  development 
Compliance  and  technical  ' 

assistance 
Hazard  and  health 

surveillance 

1116 

sn 

60  ' 
344 
119 
733 

5.2 

37.9 

2.7 

IS.  6 

Sl4 

33.2 

Research  and  development. 
Resource  development 
Procurement 

Total . 

2,210 

100.0 

Slightly  less  than  two-fifths  (37.6  percent 
or  $833  MUllon)  of  the  budget  Is  allocated 
to  mandated  state  programs  and  projects  re- 
quiring 100  percent  federal  funding.  The  U.S. 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  receive,  respectively,  24.4 
percent  or  $636.0  Millions  and  37.6  percent  or 
$841.0  Millions  over  the  five  year  budget 
period. 

At  Its  peak,  fiscal  year  M76.  an  average  of 
over  $10.27  per  worker  would  be  expended  to 
provide  program  services  for  an  estimated 
63.1  million  covered  by  the  Act. 

Almost  half  of  the  cost  of  the  propoeed 
program  ($980  Millions)  could  be  financed 
through  the  establishment  of  a  5%  levy  on 
employer  workmen's  compensation  premi- 
ums. The  yield  would  l>e  earmarked  for  ap- 
plication to  the  complete  support  of  national, 
regional  and  state  compliance  and  technical 
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assistance  and  related  program  operations. 
This  simple,  yet  equitable  system  of  taxation 
is  already  used  by  such  states  as  Michigan 
and  Oklahoma  in  funding  ocenpaUonal  safe- 
ty and  health  programs.  To  adopt  this  useful 
measure  for  the  nation  would  require  an 
amendment  of  PL  91-696. 

Among  some  of  the  applications  of  the 
proposed  budget  among  major  programs  are; 

Production  of  an  estimated  backlog  of  over 
20.000  new  and  revised  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  required  by  the  Act. 

Establishment  of  a  unified  national  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  service  comprised 
of  a  federal  and  state  compliance  and  tech- 
nical aaslsUnce  field  force  of  over  17,000 
specialists  In  safety  engineering.  Industrial 
hygiene,  industrial  medicine  and  other  dis- 
ciplines. 

Construction  of  a  national  network  of  re- 
gional occupational  safety  and  health  labora- 
tories. 

Providing  institutional  grants  to  Imple- 
ment training  for  production  of  professional 
and  technical  manpower  to  man  the  pro- 
gram In  both  government  and  Industry. 

Establishing  training  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  "in-plant  monitoring"  person- 
nel. 

Conduct  of  an  annual  national  survey  of 
worker  health. 

Funding  systems  development  competitions 
for  the  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  less  hazardous  Industrial  processes,  ma- 
chinery, chemicals  and  facilities. 

Tables  1  and  2  display  the  time  phasing  and 
relaUve  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram over  the  next  five  fiscal  years,  liable  3 
depicts  the  relative  federal  and  state  shares 
of  the  program  budget.  Table  4  contains  the 
estimated  annual  yield  from  the  propoeed  6% 
levy  on  woilunen's  oompensatkm  premiums. 

notauM.  DKTAiLa 

Tbt  following  is  a  description  of  the  major 
activities  and  outputs  of  each  program  cate- 
gory: 

Standard*  development 

Development  and  prtxluction  dt  an  esti- 
mated backlog  of  10-12,000  new  and  revised 
Job  "system"  safety  standards. 

Development  and  production  of  an  esti- 
mated backlog  of  8-10,000  occupational 
health  standards  and  Thrsehold  Limit  Valuee 
(TLVs) . 

InltUtlng  and  Completing  the  activities  of 
the  mandated  National  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  to  establish  a  uniform 
national  system. 

CompUanee  and  technical  assistance 
Creation  of  up  to  7,000  national  and  re- 
gional field  force  posltiona. 

Creation  and  funding  of  up  to  10,000  state 
field  force  poaltions. 

Hazard  and  health  Burveillance 

Expansion  and  Operation  of  the  National 
Survey  of  Work  Injury  by  the  U.S.B.L.S.  and 
co-operating  states. 

Bxpanalon  and  funding  of  the  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Healtb  Haarda 
Survey  of  in  plant  conditions  by  UJB.  H.E.W. 
and  00-operatlng  statea. 

Creation  and  funding  of  a  National  Sur- 
vey ca  Worker  Health  to  be  operated  by  VS. 
H.K.W. 

Retearch  and  development 

BetabUahment  and  funding  of  tHe  basic 
program  of  the  NaUonal  Institute  of  Oocupa- 
Uonal  Safety  and  Health  (NJ.O.S.H.)  man- 
dated by  the  Act. 

■MabllshmeDt  and  funding  at  a  contract 
and  grant  program  of  Basic  Bsasarch  and 
Systems  Developmsnt  to  acquire  basic  knowl- 
edge and  hardware  for  oontrolling  and  abat- 
ing Job  safety  and  haalth  basards. 

Jtesource  development 
Creation  of  a  ootitlnulng  program  of  in- 
stitutional grants  for  the  production  of  in- 


duatarial  byglenlsts,  safety  engineers,  in- 
dtistrlal  physicians  and  for  oooverslon  of 
undsrsmployed  aerospace  industry  profes- 
sionals to  these  dlsdj^lnes. 

Creation  of  continuing  program  of  grants 
and  contracts  for  training  of  In-plant  moni- 
toring personnel. 

Procurement 
Construction   of    up   to   40   regional   and 
satellite    occupational    safety    and    health 
laboratories. 

Procurement  of  work  hazard  detection  and 
monitoring  devices  and  systems. 

System  procurement  at  less  hazardous  In- 
dustrial machinery,  processes,  chemicals  and 
facilities. 

$2.3  Billion  Is  a  cheap  mvestment  In  the 
best  fcM-m  of  preventive  health  care — elimi- 
nating the  health  hazards  and  diseases  that 
dally  ravage  80  million  worklngmen  and 
women  each  year.  How  can  we  do  leas  than 
this  over  the  next  five  years,  when  the  cost 
ot  not  controlling  the  workplace  environ- 
ment Is  over  $20  Billions  each  year. 

TABLE  l.-A  5-YEAR  PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

(Millions  at  constant  dollars! 


Fiacal  year- 


Program 


1972   1973  1974  1975 


1976 


Standards  develop- 
m«nt.   .  JU.O    J26.0    J30.0    $24.0      J22.0 

Compliance  and  tech- 
nical atsisUnce 98.0    131.0    161.0    203.0     238.0 

Hazard  and  health 
surveilUnce 6.0       9.0      15.0      15.0       15.0 

Research  and  develop- 
ment 41.0      54.0      68.0      83.0       98.0 

Resource  development.      7.0      14.0      210      35.0       35.0 

Procurement 70.0    100.0    138.0    185.0      240.0 

Total 236.0    334.0    447.0    545.0      648.0 

Cost  per  worker 4. 22     5. 77     TT\      To      10.27 

Covered  employment 
(inmHIions) 56.0      57.8      59.5      61.3       63.1 


TABLE  2.-5-YEAR  PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


[Percent  distribution| 


Focal  year— 


Profram 


1972      1973      1974      1975       1976 


Standards  dcvetopment.  5.9  7.8  6.7  4.4  3.4 

Compliance  and  tech- 
nical aasiiUnee 41.5  39.2  37.6  37.2  36.8 

Hazard  end  kealtk 

sutveiHiiK* 2.S  2.7  3.4  2.8  2.3 

RtMarch  and  dcvetop- 
ment   17.4  16.2  15.2  15.2  15.3 

Resource  devetopment..  3.0  4.2  6.3  6.4  5.4 

Procurement 29.7  29.9  30.8  34.0  38.8 

Total 100.0  loao  100.0  100.0  100.0 


TABLE  3.-5-YEAR  PROGRAM  BUDGET  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH-FEDERAL/STATE  SHARES 


Pttcent  diatribution 


1972     1973     1974     1975       1976 


Federal: 
HeMi,  Education, 

mdWelfara 42.8  40.3  37.6  36.5  36.6 

Oepartment ol  Labor.  22.5  23.2  24.4  24.8  25.2 

TeW ■  65.3  615  12.0  61.3  61.8 

Stats 34.7  sTi  iio  mTt  ul 

Totsi loao  loao  100.0  100.0  loao 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATE0  YIELD  FROM  5-PtRCENT  TAX  ON 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  PREMIUMS 


Fiscal  year 


Estimated  national 
workmen's  cont- 
pensation  prem- 
iums (In  biHions) 


TaiyidM 
(in   millions) 


1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 


0.2 

<1M 

3.S 

ITS 

3.9 

IK 

4.3 

as 

4.7 

21s 

SACB:   A  20-YEAR  EXERCISE  IN 
PDTHITY 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
State-Justl(%-Cominerce  apprt^rlatioiu 
bill,  H.R.  9272.  Included  within  that  bill 
is  an  appropriation  of  $450,000  tar  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete this  appropriation,  and  will  discuss 
my  reasons  in  detail  at  that  time. 

However,  so  that  my  colleagues  nmy 
have  an  opportunity  to  appraise  for 
themselves  in  advance  the  history  of  fu- 
tility and  do-nothingness  that  this 
Board  represents,  I  offer  for  the  Rccoid 
now  a  20-year  summary  of  all  of  the 
Board's  activities.  This  summary  was 
compiled  from  the  20  annual  reports 
that  the  Board  is  required  to  submit  pur- 
suant to  title  50,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 791(c). 

The  total  number  of  registrations  re- 
sulting from  the  SACB's  orders — indi- 
viduals or  organizations — ^is  zero.  The 
total  number  of  final  orders  determining 
an  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munist action  organization  is  zero.  The 
total  number  of  final  orders  determining 
an  organization  to  be  a  Communist  in- 
filtrated organization  is  zero.  In  exactly 
one  case,  the  Board  succeeded  In  deter- 
mining an  organization  to  be  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization.  And  finally, 
there  have  been  a  grand  total  of  7  cases 
in  which  final  orders  were  Issued  deter- 
mining organizations  to  be  Commimist 
fronts.  In  neither  of  these  last  two  cate- 
gories, of  course,  did  the  Board  ever  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  organizations  regis- 
ter. 

The  total  cost  of  all  this  pencil  push- 
ing and  paper  shuffling:  $5,958,000.  And 
what  do  we  have  to  show  for  it? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  SACB  Action, 
1950-70  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou,  as  follows: 

Summitry  of  SACB  action.  J$50-70 

Ntmiber  of  final  orders  determining  an 

organisation    to    be    a    Oonmiunlst- 

actlon  organisation 1 

Number  of  final  orders  determining  an 
organisation    to    be     a     Communist 

front - 7 

Number  of  final  orders  determining  in- 
dividuals to  be  mambars  at  a  Oogn- 
munlst  action  organisation  (suob  de- 
termination daclarsd  unoonstttutlaiial 

by  the  Siqwaine  Court) 0 

Number  of  final  ordars  dstcrmlnlng  an 
organisation  to  bs  a  Oommunlst-ln- 

filtrated  organisation 0 

Number  of  registrations  resulting  firom 
SACB's  orders 0 
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Yearly  expenditure* 

PiscAl  year  1951 •160,000 

Fiscal  year  1963 304,000 

Flacal  year  1963 339,000 

Placal  year  1964 336,000 

Placal  year  1966 360.000 

FUcal  year  1866 379,000 

Flacal  year  1967 316,000 


1968 $336,000 

1969 336.000 

1960 _  386,000 

1961 330,000 

1963 339,000 

1963-- 336.000 

1964 336.000 

1966 409,000 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD,  1950-71 


Fiscal 

year 

Flacal 

year 

Flacal 

year 

Fiscal 

year 

Flacal 

year 

Flacal 

year 

Fiscal 

year 

Flacal 

year 

Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Flacal 
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year    1966 M36,000 

year    1967 380,000 

year    1968 247,000 

year    1969 274,000 

year    1970 376,000 

Total    5,958.000 


rml 
yur 


Attornty  Central  action 


Subsaquant  Board  action 


Final  Board  determination 


1951 


Nov.  22,  1950;  Pttition  that  Board  determine  Communist    Apr.  23, 1951:  Hearings  commenced 
Party  of  the  United  States  a  Communist-action  orfaniiation 
and  require  it  to  register. 
1952    Communist  Party  case  carried  over. June  9,  1952 :  Hearings  concluded . . . 


1953 


1954 


Apr.  22, 1953 :  Petition  that  the  Board  determine  the  following 
orianlzttions  Communist  fronts  and  require  them  to 
reiitter: 

American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 

American  Slav  Congress. 

CivH  Rights  Contrcss. 

Committee  (or  a  Democratic  Far  Eastern  Policy. 

Council  on  African  Affairs,  Inc. 

Internetionel  Workers  Orders,  Inc 

Jeflereon  Sdwol  of  Social  Science. 

Joint  Anti-FascJst  Refugee  Committee. 

Labor  Youth  League. 

NetiOMl  CouncM  of  American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc 

United  May  Day  Committee. 

Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 
Consideration  of  cases  carried  over. 


Board  ruled  that  all  motions  from  organizations  be  f<ed  by 
Junes,  1953. 


None. 


Found  that  the  Communist  Party  is  a  Communist-action 
organization  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  ordered  it 
to  register  with  the  Attorney  General.  (The  Communist 
Party  never  registered  ) 

None. 


1955 


-do. 


Petition  that  Board  detennlne  the  following  organizations 
Communist  front  orpnizations: 

Washington  Pension  Union 

Calitornia  Labor  School,  Inc 
1956    Consideration  of  cases  carried  over 


(a)  Nov.  25  1953-June  15  1954 :  Hearings  on  Jefferson  School  Do 
of  Social  Science. 

(b)  Nov.  30    1953-Apr.  9    1954:  Hearings  on  Ubor  Youth  Do 
Lsegue. 

(c)  May  10  1954 :  Hearings  commenced  on  National  Council  of  Do 
American-Soviet  Friendship  Inc. 

(d)  May  3    1954:  Hearings  commenced  on  Veterans  of  the  Do 
Abraham  Lincoln  Bripds. 

(e)Januaryl4  1954:  Representatives  at  International  Worliers  Do. 

Orders  Inc  tailed  to  appear  at  hearing. 

(a)  Dropped  cese  against  International  Worliers  Orders,  Inc 

(b)  Dropped  cese  against  American  Slav  Congress 

(c)  Driipped  case  against  Committee  tor  a  Democratic  Far 

Eastern  Policy. 

(d)  Dropped  case  against  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Com- 

mittee. 

(e)  Hearings  on  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  Do 

(f)  Hearings  on  Civil  Rights  Congress.^ Do. 

None Do 

(a)  Considered  rocommendation  of  presiding  member  con  ■  Ordered  that  organizations  register  as  Communist  fronts, 
earning  hearings  on  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  (The  organizations  never  registered  In  fiscal  year  1963 
Brigade  National  Counal  of  American-Soviet  Friend-  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  Board  to  vacate  its 
ship,  and  United  May  Day  Committee.  order  in  respect  to  the  National  Council  of  American- 

Soviet  Friendship,  ruling  that  evidence  presented  by  the 
Government  was  not  proved  by  sufficient  objective  criteria 
On  Apr.  20,  1966,  the  Board  also  vacated  its  order  against 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.) 


1957 


Petition  that  Board  determine  the  following  organizations 
Communist  fronts' 

Amerlcea  Peece  Crusade 

National  Negro  Labor  Council 

Pttition  that  Board  determine  the  following  organizations 
(^mmunist-lnfiltrated : 
Intemetional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Woriiers 
of  America.  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America. 
Consideratkin  of  cases  carried  over 


(b)  Dropped  ease  against  Council  on  African  Affairs,  Inc. 
Hearings  on  American  Peace  Crusade 


None. 


None. 


19S« 


Petition  that  Board  determine  the  folkiwing  organizations 
Communist  fronts: 

Cotortdo  Committee  to  Protect  Civil  Liberties. 

ConnectKul  Volunteers  for  Civil  Rights. 

Save  our  Sons  Committee. 

CalHornia  Emergency  Defense  Committee. 

Committee  To  End  Sisdition  Laws. 
Consideratlen  of  cases  carried  over 


1959 


(a)  Adopted  recommendatwn  of  presiding  member  in  hear- 

ings on  Calitornia  Labor  School.  Inc 

(b)  Hearinp  commenced  on  International  Union  of  Mine 

Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  and  United  Electricat.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
Hearings  on  California  Emergency  Defense  Committee  and 
Connecticut  Volunteers  for  Civil  Rights. 


a.  Determined   that  Civil   Rights  Congress   and   American 

Peace  Crusade  were  Communist  fronts, 
b.  Dropped  uses  against  Save  Our  Sons  Committee.  Natkinal 

Negro  Labor  Council,  and  Committee  to  End  Sedition 

Laws, 
c  Hearings  on  American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign 

Born.  CaHfornia  Emergency  Delensa  Committee.  Colorado 

Committee    to    Protect    Civil    Liberties.    Connecticut 

Volunteers  for  Chill  Rights,  and  Washington  Penswn 

Union, 
d.  Hearinp  commenced  on  Internattonal  Union  of  Mine   Mill. 

and   Smelter  Workers.   United   Electrical,   Radio,   and 

Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  Communist  Party  (2d 

remand). 

a.  Dropped  case  against  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 

Workers. 

b.  Reconsiderstwn  of  Communist  Party  case.. 


Do. 


Ordered  organization  to  register  as  a  Communist  front  (Or- 
ganization never  registered.) 
None. 


Do. 


Ordered  both  organizations  to  register  with  Attorney  General. 
(OrganizatMns  never  registered.) 


None. 


Do. 


Do. 
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Fiscal 
year 


Attorney  General  action 


Subsequent  Board  action 


Final  Board  determination 


1960 


(a)  Feb.  9. 1959:  Issued  report  affirming  its  earlier  determiru- 
tion  in  Communist  Party  case. 

(b)  Concluded  hearings  on  American  Committee  for   Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Born. 


Ordered  organization  to  register  as  Communist  front  (Or- 
ganization never  registered.  On  Apr.  6.  1966.  the  Board 
ordered  this  registration  order  vacated  and  the  petition 
dismissed.) 

(c)  Hearings  continued  on  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill.    None, 
and  Smelter  Workers. 

1961 Concluded  hearings  on  International  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Do. 

Workers. 

1962  Petition  that  Board  deliver  an  order  to  register  as  provided    (a)  May  4,  1962:  Issued  report  determining  International  Do. 

by  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  to  10  individuals.  Union  of  Mtne,Mill,andSmelter  Workers  a  Communist- 

infiltrated  organization. 

(b)  Issued  notice  Ola  prehearing  conference  to  10  individuals  .  Do. 

(c)  Hearings  to  determine  whether  following  organizations  Do. 

had  undergone  alleged  dissolution: 
American  Peace  Crusade. 
California  Labor  School,  Inc 
Civil  Rights  (^n|resL 

(^lorado  (>)mmission  to  Protect  Civil  Liberties. 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science. 
Labor  Youth  League. 
Washington  Pension  Union. 

1963  Carry  over  of  individual  Party  membership  cases;  petition    (a)  Heard  19  individuals'  case  to  determine  whether  or  not    Board  determined  that  14  individuals  were  members  of 

filed  lor  additional  17  individuals.  they  were  Communist.  party  and  should  register.  (Individuals  c  ever  registered, 

order  was  later  declared  unconstitutional  ) 

(b)  Hearinp  to  determine  whether  following  organizations    Board  determined  that  Civil  Rights  Congress  did  not  meet 

had  undergone  alleged  dissolution:  burden  of  proof;  that  the  APC  had  truly  disso/ved;  and 

Civil  Rights  Congress.  that  the  Connecticut  Committee  should  take  its  appeal 

American  Peace  Crusade.  to  court. 

Connecticut  Committee  to  Protect  Civil  Liberties. 

(c)  Hearings    on    request    for    removal    of    International    None. 

Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers  from  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organization  list. 
Jan.  10.  1963:  Petition  that  Board  determine  Advance  an    Set  and  then  granted   postponement  for  hearing  date  on  Do. 

Organization   of   Progressive  Youth   a   Communist-front       Advance. 

orpnization 

1964  Carryover  01  previous  cases 22  evidentiary  hearings  on  alleged  members  of  Communist    14  individuals  were  determined  to  be  Communists  and 

party.  ordered  to  register.  (The  individuals  never  registered; 

order  was  later  declared  unconstitutional.) 

Evidentiary  hearing  on  advance None. 

Reviewed  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Denied  petition.  On  June  13.  1966,  however,  the  Board  va- 
Workers  request  to  be  removed  from  Communist- infiltrated  cated  its  determination  as  to  the  Unnn  and  dismissed  the 
organization  list  original  petition. 

1965 do Evidentiary  hearings  on  16  Individuals  alleged  to  be  Com-    7  individuals  were  determined  to  be  Communists  and  ordered 

munists.  to  register.  (Individuals  never  registered;  order  was  later 

declared  unconstitutional.) 
Hearing  concluded  on  advance... None. 

1966  Mar.  4,  1966:  Petition  that  Board  determine  WEB  OuBois    None (tone. 

Clubs  of  America  a  Communist  front  organization  and 
order  it  to  register. 

1967  do Do. 

1968  .  .  do Do. 

1969  Petition  that  Board  determine  12  individuals  members  of  a    Evidentiary  hearings  held  on  8  of  these  individuals. 4  individuals  were  determined  to  be  memi>ers  of  the  Com- 

Communist  action  organization.  munist  Party.  (This  determination  was  vacated  after  the 

Supreme  Court  ruled  it  unconstitutional.) 

1970  Petition  that  Board  determine  10  Individuals  members  of    Evidentiary  hearings  held  on  5  individuals 5  individuals  were  determined  to  be  members  of  the  Com- 

the  Communist  party.  munist  Party.  (The  order  making  this  determination  was 

vacated  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  it  unconstitutional.) 
Board  dismissed  all  individual  memberahip  petitions  pending 
before  it 

1971  Petition  that  Board  determine  Center  for  Marxist  Studies    Evidentiary  hearinp 

and  Young  Workers  Liberation  League  Communist  front 
organizations. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JACK 
KEMP 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  a  happy  birthday  to  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp.  This  former  outstanding 
quarterback  now  represents  the  39th 
District  of  New  York,  having  been 
elected  as  a  nominee  of  the  Republican 
and  Conservative  Parties.  This  dis- 
tinguished young  man  is  president  of  the 
92d  Club  which  consists  of  the  23  fresh- 
m£in  Republican  Congressmen.  He  also 
serves  on  the  President's  Conference  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kemp  will 
appear  on  national  television  Friday, 
July  16,  at  8:30  p.m.  He  will  meet  Con- 
gressman Paul  McCloskey  on  the  David 
Frost  Show  in  a  debate  on  the  President's 
Vietnam  program. 

Congressman  Kemp  already  has  dem- 
onstrated a  deep  insight  and  under- 
standing of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  he 
is  to  be  commended  for  representing 
the  President's  program  before  this  na- 
tional audience. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  H.R.  1  on  June 
22,  1971.  Approval  of  this  measure,  which 
is  similar  in  many  ways  to  President 
Nixon's  original  family  assistance  plan, 
would  establish  an  income  floor  of  $2,400 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  By  any  sttmd- 
ard,  the  $2,400  floor  is  grossly  inadequate, 
particularly  when  viewed  as  the  key- 
stone of  so-(»lled  welfare  reform. 

A  Federal  floor  of  $2,400  is  far  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  provide  the  basic 
needs  of  a  family  of  four.  The  minimum 
adequate  income  for  a  nonfarm  family 
of  four,  Eiccording  to  recent  Labor  De- 
partment flgures,  is  $6,963. 

H.R.  1  is  not  completely  vrtthout  merit 
but  many  repressive  features  remain. 
Rather  than  being  an  incentive  for  work, 
it  is  quite  possible  that,  without  revision, 
the  bill  could  serve  as  an  Incentive  for 
family  breakup  and  reduction  or  termi- 
nation of  benefits  for  many  recipients, 
including  the  working  poor. 

Additionally,  H.R.  1  does  not  provide 
minimum  wage  protection-;  mothers  of 
children  age  3  and  over  will  be  forced 


out  of  the  home;  and  recipient  heads  of 
households  wUl  be  forced  to  accept  em- 
ployment without  regard  to  suitability 
of  working  conditions. 

On  December  8,  1971,  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate  on  the  original  welfare  re- 
form proposal,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  set  up  a  test  program  of  income  ade- 
quacy. The  test  would  have  utilized,  as 
one  measure,  a  minimum  income  of 
$5,500  for  a  family  of  four.  This  figure 
was  chosen  in  the  belief  that  "reform" 
based  on  inadequacy  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

On  May  13,  1971,  I  presented  a  res- 
olution before  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council  which  called  for  a  national  policy 
of  welfare  reform  based  on  an  adequate 
level  of  income. 

The  resolution,  as  adopted,  would  pro- 
vide an  immediate  benefit  floor  at  the 
prevailing  poverty  level,  increasing  over 
time  to  the  adequate  standard  of  living 
level  as  defined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  recommended  Federal  assump- 
tion and  total  responsibility  for  the 
costs  and  administration  of  welfare.  This 
policy  would  insure  that  able-bodied  men 
are   engaged   in   pnxluctive   work    and 
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guarantee  that  those  who  do  work  re- 
ceive higher  benefits  payments  than 
those  who  do  not.  This  policy  would  pro- 
vide proper  work  Incentives  Including 
compensation  at  no  less  than  the  pre- 
vailing or  minimum  wage  and  would 
offer  opportunities  for  Improving  work 
skins.  Mothers  of  young  children  would 
retain  an  option  regarding  employment, 
and  comprehensive  child  care  facilities 
would  be  provided  to  serve  all  children, 
the  poor  and  nonpoor  alike. 

Clearly,  the  basic  purpose  of  such  a 
national  policy  Is  the  elimination  of  hun- 
ger, poverty,  and  demeaning  dependency. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to  at- 
tempt to  remedy  these  Inadequacies  when 
the  bill  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  E)emo- 
cratlc  Policy  Council  on  May  13,  1971. 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  Additionally,  I 
ask  that  a  timely  article  by  Tom  Wicker 
entitled  "The  Price  of  Reform"  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao  following  the  text  of  my 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RZSOLTTTIOM    BT    SCNATOB    BnCH    BATH    COK- 
CKBNTNO       WnjTA**       RKTOBM.       DEMOCRATIC 

PoLXCT     Council.   BIat    13.    1971 
Whertaa  the  present  welfare  syatem  Is  to- 
tally Inadequate  and  a  tragic  failure: 

(a)  It  requires  recipient  families  to  exist 
on  beneflta  substantially  below  the  poverty 
level, 

(b)  It  excludes  nearly  half  of  the  needy. 

(c)  It  discourages  recipients  from  work- 
ing by  discriminating  against  the  "working 
poor." 

(d)  It  encourages  the  dissolution  of  the 
family  unit, 

(e)  It  demeans  the  individual  and  per- 
petuates his  dependency  on  welfare, 

(f)  It  permits  exceedingly  wide  variations 
In  benefit  payments, 

(g)  It  results  In  a  tremendous  financial 
burden  on  some  states  and  cities,  creating 
Intolerable  increases  In  the  property  tax  and 
other  regressive  taxes. 

Whereat  the  President's  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Plan  p«rpet\iat«s  the  problems  of 
the  present  welfare  system  and  falls  to  meet 
basic  human  needs. 

Whereat  the  Administration  has  conalst- 
•nUy  dlstortsd  th&  characteristics  of  the 
problem  by  stressing  the  pc^ular  myths  of 
wtifare  whUe  Ignoring  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  ssslsts noe  for  the  children,  aged 
and  Infirm  who  comprise  80%  of  present 
welfare  redplenU. 

Whereat  eoonomlc  conditions  In  the  coun- 
try have  resulted  in  6J  million  unemployed 
and  have  been  prlmarUy  responsible  for  the 
increased  Intensity  of  the  weUare  problem. 

Whereat  the  President  has  vetoed  the  ef- 
forts of  Congress  to  strengthen  the  economy 
by  providing  puMle  service  employment  so 
that  able-bodied  dtlBens— on  or  off  the  wel- 
fare roles — have  a  real  opportunity  to  work 
and  earn  their  own  way. 

Therefore,  be  it  retolved  by  the  Policf 
Cofunca  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee: 

(1)  That  the  present  welfare  system 
should  be  replaced  by  an  iiwranw  mainte- 
nance plan, 

(3)  That  the  ultimate  goal  of  such  a  plan 
should  be  to  aUmlnate  hungsr  and  poverty 
in  the  United  States, 

(3)  That  In  order  to  meet  the  basic  hu- 
man needs  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  the  Income  maintenance 
plan  should  provide  an  Immediate  minimum 
benefit  floor  at  the  prevaUlng  poverty  level, 


Increasing  over  time  to  the  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  levti. 

(4)  That  the  federal  government  should 
assume  total  responsibility  for  the  costs  and 
administration  of  the  Income  maintenance 
plan, 

(5)  That  the  Income  maintenance  plan 
shoTild  be  struct\ired  so  as  to  Insure  that 
able-bodied  men  are  engaged  In  productive 
work,  to  guarantee  that  those  who  do  work 
receive  higher  benefit  payments  than  those 
who  do  not,  to  provide  proper  work  incen- 
tives Including  compensation  at  no  less  than 
the  prevailing  or  minimum  wage,  and  to 
offer  oppcHtunltles  for  Improving  work  skUls. 

(6)  That  under  such  a  plan  the  mothers 
of  young  chUdren  should  retain  an  option 
regarding  employment, 

(7)  That  under  such  a  plan  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  comprehensive  child  care  facilities 
be  provided  for  all  children,  and 

(8)  That  In  order  to  relieve  such  an  In- 
come maintenance  S3rstem  of  the  burdens  of 
growing  numbers  of  unemployed  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits,  the  economy  should  be  stimu- 
lated and  additional  employment  created: 

(a)  by  the  release  of  $12  billion  In  federal 
funds,  vitally  needed  for  urban  and  social 
programs,  but  Impounded  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, 

(b)  by  the  Immediate  acceleration  of  Im- 
portant public  works  construction, 

(c)  by  the  passage  of  emergency  public 
service  employment  legislation,  vetoed  by 
the  President  In  1970.  providing  immediate 
employment  opportunities  for  at  least  500.- 
000  workers,  and 

(d)  by  providing  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
federally  financed  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits. 

Thx  Paici  or  Rkvoem 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Waskikotok. — The  price  of  reform  In 
America  has  always  been  high,  frequenUy  so 
high  that  It  costs  more  than  It  Is  worth.  Pow- 
erful Interests.  Impregnable  Institutions,  en- 
trenched members  of  Congress — by  the  time 
aU  have  exacted  their  concessions  and  pro- 
tected their  positions,  the  most  powerful  re- 
form movements  In  the  worthiest  causes  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  with  less  than  half  a 
loaf  of  stale  bread. 

That  may  not  be  precisely  the  case  with 
H.R.  1,  the  welfare  reform  bill  that  has  passed 
the  House  under  the  Joint  stewardship  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  and  Representative 
WUbur  D.  MUls.  StUl.  this  U  a  measure  that 
yields  so  much  In  return  for  the  reform  It 
seeks  that  It  has  to  be  asked  whether  the 
price  Is  not  too  high. 

The  basic  reforms  pursued  by  HJR.  1  are 
highly  laudable.  It  would  establish  an  Income 
fioor  of  83,400  a  year  for  dependent  famUles 
of  four,  extend  this  aid  to  the  "working  poor" 
as  well  as  the  Indigent,  and  provide  some 
financial  relief  for  hard-pressed  states. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  83.400  Is 
grossly  inadequate  in  most  areas.  HH.  1  has 
been  pushed  through  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  Itself  only 
at  considerable  cost.  For  instance: 

Forty-five  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia now  provide  more  than  83,400  a  year  in 
cash  and  food  stamps  (which  wUl  not  be 
avaUable  to  recipients  under  HJl.  1)  and  23 
sutes  pay  more  than  83,400  in  cash.  Tet. 
there  is  nothing  in  HJt.  1  that  would  require 
states  to  supplement  the  Federal  payment  so 
that  no  recipient  would  lose  money  or  bene- 
fits, and  no  Federal  Incentive  to  lure  states 
into  such  supplementation. 

HJl.  1  also  would  Impose  more  stringent 
work  requirements  on  welfare  recipients.  In- 
cluding the  mothers  of  fatherless  chUdren, 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  day  care. 
It  would  force  these  persons  to  accept  work 
at  81  JO  an  hour  Instead  of  at  the  legal  mini- 


mum wage,  a  provision  that  makes  It  aU  too 
likely  that  well-Intended  welfare  reform 
might  In  some  cases  be  warped  Into  a  source 
of  cheap  forced  labor. 

At  the  same  time,  where  are  the  Jobs  for 
the  adults  among  the  10.6  million  current  re- 
cipients of  aid  for  dependent  children?  Un- 
employment Is  already  at  about  8  per  cent, 
and  Mr.  Nixon  has  Just  vetoed  a  public  works 
bill  that  was  Intended  to  provide  emergency 
Jobs.  Are  the  200.000  temporary  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  to  be  provided  by  H.R.  1  and  the 
300,000  more  to  be  provided  by  a  separate 
emergency  employment  act  sufficient  even  for 
welfare  recipients,  let  alone  the  other  unem- 
ployed? 

H.R.  1  also  would  stiffen  eligibility  require- 
ments, notably  by  disqualifying  any  person 
who  during  the  previous  nine  months  had 
earned  an  amount  of  Income  that.  If  earned 
regularly,  would  make  him  Ineligible  for  as- 
sistance. For  many  persons  otherwise  eligible, 
this  will  Impose  a  nine-month  waiting  period 
for  aid — In  contrast  to  the  "current  need"' 
standard  of  assistance  that  now  prevails. 
Other  persons — many  seasonal  and  migrant 
workers,  for  Instance — will  be  made  perma- 
nently ineligible  by  this  provision. 

H.R.  1  also  would  impose  numerous  harass- 
ing regulations — for  instance,  one  that  would 
discourage  recipients  from  seeking  a  hearing 
before  their  grants  could  be  terminated,  even 
though  In  1970  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
recipients  were  entlUed  to  such  hearings. 
The  bill  also  would  rule  out  any  system  of 
certifying  eligibility  by  the  prospective  re- 
cipient's affidavit  of  need  and  force  an  Inves- 
tigation of  all  applicants. 

Such  provisions  as  these  tend  to  negate  two 
of  the  major  alms  of  most  welfare  reformers — 
to  permit  a  higher  degree  of  dignity  and  pri- 
vacy to  poor  people  who  need  help,  and  to 
reduce  the  vast,  costly  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery now  needed  to  administer  and  "police" 
the  program. 

There  are  those  who  argue  resignedly  that 
this  Is  only  the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for 
serious  welfare  reform.  But  the  real  question 
Is  whether  there  can  be  serious  welfare  re- 
form when  provisions  such  as  these  are  Im- 
posed upon  It;  for  "Income  maintenance"  and 
"aid  to  the  worldng  poor"  become  only  a  dif- 
ferent, perhaps  marginally  better,  means  of 
doing  what  we  are  already  doing  If  welfare 
continues  to  be  demeaning  to  Its  recipients. 
Inadequate  to  their  needs,  bogged  down  in 
red  tape  and  suspicion,  punitive  In  spirit  and 
insufficient  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency. 

Those  are  qualities  that  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  by  any  welfare  reform  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  worthy  of  the  supposed  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
which  H.R.  1  now  has  been  delivered,  turns  a 
meaner  eye  and  a  flintier  heart  on  the  poor 
than  does  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  if 
that  is  possible;  so  the  likelihood  is  that  an 
even  higher  price  wUl  yet  be  exacted  for  the 
sad  remnants  of  reform. 


TIME  FOR  AN  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrlman,  the  former  U.S.  nego- 
tiator in  Pails,  wrote  of  the  need  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  recent  Paris  peace 
proposal. 

Mr.  Harrlman  correctly  states  that — 

The  Administration  has  previously  Justified 
its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  definite  date  for 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  on  three 
grounds— the  safety  of  our  faces,  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  giving  the  South 
Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance." 

IifTt.  Blnh's  seven  point  proposal  satisfies 
the  first  two  reaeons.  The  Administration 
should  DOW  explain  what  it  meua  by  glvlzig 
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South  Vietnam  "a  reasolnable  chance"  and 
what  American  vital  Interests  are  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  Ambassador  Harrlman.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  an  explanation  of 
why  American  boys  continue  to  die  in 
Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Harrlman  concludes,  as 
the  Mondale-Eagleton  resolution  does, 
that^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  delay  negotiations 
untu  the  election  (the  South  Vietnamese 
Presidential  Election  In  October)  which  can 
hardly  be  a  meaningful  democratic  expres- 
sion. Moreover,  the  frustration  pervading  our 
country  requires  negotiations  Tor  our  prompt 
withdrawal  from  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Harriman's  arti- 
cle be  minted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  16.  1971] 

A    RXASONABLE    CHANCX 

(By  W.  Averell  Hairrlman) 

Washinoton. — Publication  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  has  Increased  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  public  has  not  been  adequately 
Informed  of  United  States  Intentions  In  Viet- 
nam. The  credibility  of  the  Oovemment  was 
already  at  low  point.  To  restore  confidence 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Administration  now 
clarify  Its  alms  In  Vietnam. 

The  Administration  has  previously  Justi- 
fied Its  refusal  to  negotiate  a  definite  date 
for  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  on 
three  grounds — the  safety  of  our  faces,  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  giving 
the  South  Vietnamese  "a  reasonable  chance." 

Mrs.  Blnh's  seven-point  proposal  satisfies 
the  first  two  reasons.  The  Administration 
shoiild  now  explain  what  it  means  by  giving 
South  Vietnam  "a  reasonable  chance,"  and 
what  American  vital  Interests  are  Involved. 
There  are  certain  factors  that  already  ap- 
pear clear. 

One  that  should  be  understood  is  that  we 
have  been  fighting  North  Vietnam,  a  strongly 
nationalist  Conununlst  state  which  does  not 
want  to  be  dominated  by  China.  It  is  sup- 
plied, of  course,  by  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  my  months  of  talks 
In  Paris,  Hanoi's  historic  desire  for  inde- 
pendence was  apparent.  They  were  gratified 
that  they  were  able  to  establish  normal  re- 
lations with  the  French  and  wished  to  have 
similar  relations  with  \x».  Like  Tito,  they 
understand  to  avoid  domination  by  the  Com- 
munist giants  they  mxist  have  relations  with 
the  West  and  particularly  the  United  States. 
We  must  recognise  this  and  no  longer 
blindly  follow  the  concept  that  we  are  fight- 
ing Cmnmunist  China. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  clearly  desire  peace  and 
prefer  a  non-Vletcong-controUed  govern- 
ment. During  recent  years  we  have  helped 
strengthen  the  Saigon  Oovemment  mili- 
tarily to  Vietnamise  the  war,  but  not  po- 
llUcaUy  to  expand  Its  base  to  permit  nego- 
tiations for  a  compromise  settlement  and  to 
succeed  in  the  political  competition  which 
woiUd  ensue.  A  political  settlement  worked 
out  by  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
could  give  a  "chance"  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese whUe  experience  Indicates  continued 
attempts  to  achieve  a  military  solution  can 
only  mean  endless  fighting  (with  no  settle- 
ment in  sight). 

In  South  Vietnam  there  are  no  effective 
pollUcal  parties  but  there  are  groups  repre- 
senting the  non-Communist  elements  in  the 
country— Buddhists,  Catholics,  Cao  Dai,  Hoa 


Hao,  and  the  labor  unions.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  President  Thleu  to  rally  these  forces  and 
bring  their  representatives  Into  a  peace  cabi- 
net or  a  negotiating  committee.  Conditions 
must  be  agreed  to  with  the  National  Ubera- 
tlon  Front  under  which  a  national  election 
can  be  held  from  which  would  evolve  a  new 
constitution  and  a  new  government.  As  the 
front  has  proposed,  provision  should  be  made 
for  guarantees  against  reprisals,  and  release 
of  pcdltlcal  prisoners. 

There  U  Increasing  evlden  se  that  the  other 
side  would  agree  to  an  Independent  neutral 
South  Vietnam  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
front,  made  up  of  people  who  are  themselves 
southerners,  evidently  wants  the  South  to 
be  Independent  of  the  North  until  such  time 
as  a  merger  can  be  negotiated  between 
equals. 

Evidence  Indicates  a  willingness  to  agree 
to  a  non -Communist  South.  In  fact  Le  Due 
Tho  has  stated  this  in  a  New  York  Times 
interview.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese,  for  the 
first  time  are  not  publicly  supporting  a 
peacefiu  setUement,  and  speak  of  the  four 
countries  of  Indochina,  Including  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  They  may  wish  to  keep 
Indochina  Balkanized  and  not  unified  under 
Hanoi. 

After  the  setOement  Hanoi  must  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Its  neighbors  alone  and  that 
can  best  be  done  by  long-term  cooperative 
arrangements  for  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  OambodU  and  ThaUaxtd.  The  United 
sutes  should  be  generous  In  its  financial 
contribution  but  must  leave  the  manage- 
ment to  an  International  agency. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  Is  no 
reason  to  delay  negotiations  untU  the  elec- 
tion which  can  hardly  be  a  meaningful 
democratic  expression.  Moreover,  the  frus- 
tration pervading  our  country  requires  ne- 
gotiations for  our  prompt  withdrawal  from 
the  war. 


CURRENT  JUDICIAL  PROBLEMS— 
AN  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  bills  Introduced  thus  far  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  propose  one  solu- 
tion or  another  to  some  of  the  current 
problems  with  which  our  courts,  both 
Federal  and  State,  must  contend.  The 
problem  areas,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
haust the  subject,  may  be  listed  as  fol- 
lows: Crowded  caloidars,  increase  in  the 
number  of  criminal  trials.  Increased  fil- 
ings of  new  cases.  Judicial  ethics  and 
disqualification,  and  delays  before  and 
during  trial. 

The  Judges'  Journal  for  July  1971, 
published  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, carried  a  short  article  by  one  of  our 
distinguished  Federal  Judges,  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  which  In  my 
Judgment  expresses  a  brief,  but  well- 
stated,  analysis  of  some  of  these  current 
problems.  This  article  merits  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  concerned  with  what 
many  in  the  media  call  a  crisis  in  our 
courts.  I  do  not  personally  subscribe  to 
the  crisis  theory  but  I  do  believe  that 
many  of  these  problems  of  our  courts 
must  receive  attentlpn  by  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Kaufman's  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 


COTTXT  Cusis:    A   Mattsb  op  VOLTnCK 

AND    or    MOKXT 

(By  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman) 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  series  of 
harah  attacks  on  the  Judiciary,  and  some 
equally  strident  replies.  At  the  risk  of  i^- 
peculng  In  the  self-serving  role  of  the  sick 
patient  offering  a  cure  for  his  own  disease, 
I  suggest  that  frustrations  over  the  faUure 
to  solve  serious  problems  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  are  grievously  dl^laced 
when  they  are  expressed  primarily  In  hos- 
tility against  Judges. 

The  present  tendency  to  visit  the  sins  of 
an  antiquated  system  on  the  heads  of  the 
Judges  who  Inherited  that  system  looks  more 
toward  the  ancient  practice  of  abusing  the 
bearer  of  bad  tidings  than  toward  construc- 
tive reform. 

What  happens,  of  course,  is  that  the  pub- 
lic sees  the  system  laboring  and  tends  to 
blame  the  character  and  dedication  of  Judges 
rather  than  the  system  under  which  they 
work.  If  judges  are  not  dishonest,  then  they 
are  In  all  events  lazy. 

The  major  premise — that  ethics  and  In- 
dustry are  twin  pillars  of  swift,  even-banded 
Justice — Is  not  open  to  dispute.  It  Is  too  easy 
to  delude  oneself,  however,  into  believing 
that  the  problems  will  disappear  If  Judges 
work  30  hours  a  day  under  ethical  standards 
that  would  test  the  probity  of  a  saint. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  may  avoid  meet- 
ing the  task  of  insuring  dedication  and  high 
moral  purpose  in  the  Judiciary.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assn.  Special  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Standards,  of  which  the  writer  Is  a 
member,  has  been  entnisted  with  the  task  of 
redrafting  the  60-year-old  Canons  of  Ju- 
dicial Ethics. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  furore  over  the 
resignation  of  former  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  we  have  had  a  year's  time  to  deUb- 
erate  and  refiect.  I  hope  that  the  new  de- 
partures we  have  suggested,  such  as  filling 
of  extra-Judlclal  compensation  and  requiring 
compulsory  disqualification  for  any  interest 
of  a  Judge  In  a  case  that  comes  before  him 
for  adjudication,  will  not  divert  the  public 
eye  from  what  I  view  as  the  primary  goal  of 
any  set  of  Judicial  canons:  to  maintain  the 
Impartiality  of  the  Judiciary,  certainly,  but 
to  do  so  without  sacrificing  Its  Independence. 

We  shaU  seek  to  draft  ethical  precepts  that 
will  contribute  to  a  dialog  between  the  moral 
sense  of  a  good  Judge  and  a  perceived  level  of 
community  standards. 

If  we  are  to  secure  Judicial  Independence 
against  misguided  pressure,  however,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  respMislble  officials  take  more 
seriously  their  obligation  to  elucidate  and 
Inform  the  pubUc  about  the  nature  of  what 
has  rightly  been  termed  the  "crisis"  In  Judi- 
cial administration. 

Those  familiar  with  the  encnistatlona  that 
cause  o\ir  system  of  Justice  to  groan  so  au- 
dibly wlU  not  in  good  conscience  blame  court 
delays  on  the  occasionally  lacy  Judge.  The 
unhappy  plight  of  the  courts  did  not  sud- 
denly come  about.  The  conditions  rssultlng 
In  delays  have  been  chronic. 

Legislators,  federal  and  state,  and  other 
officials  holding  the  purse  strings  have  been 
most  profligate  in  their  condemnation  of  de- 
lay but  they  tend  to  be  rather  penurious 
when  it  comes  to  providing  the  funds  and 
faculties  necessary  to  sustain  first-class  Jus- 
ttoetoall. 

We  have  the  Chief  Jtistloe,  Warren  Burger, 
to  credit  for  the  Instructive  comparison  that 
the  entire  cost  of  the  federal  Judicial  system, 
about  8138  million  last  year,  would  have  paid 
two-thirds  the  price  of  a  single  C-6A  air- 
plane. An  eminent  lawyer — and  former 
Jurist — Bernard  Boteln,  observes  that  be- 
tween 1986  and  1987  the  federal  government 
distributed  830.8  mllUon  to  aid  sUte  and 
local  govenunents  under  the  Law  Knforoe- 
ment  AsslsUnce  Program.  Of  this  stun,  about 
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one-quarter    of    one    percent,    or    »50,000. 
trlcUed  Into  court  administration. 

We  must  do  better  for  Justice  than  that. 
The  growth  In  the  volume  of  business  siirg- 
Ing  Into  the  federal  district  courts,  for  ex- 
ample, seems,  like  Inflation  to  some  econo- 
mists, to  be  Increasing  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  Criminal  Slings  In  those  courts  In  fis- 
cal 1970  showed  the  greatest  one-year  In- 
crease since  the  mid  19S0'b. 

The  total  number  of  such  flllngs  exceeded 
two-and-one-half  times  the  figure  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  In  the  federal  courts  of  appeals, 
the  volume  of  cases  filed  has  tripled  In  that 
same  brief  span. 

Each  year  more  criminal  defendants  quite 
properly  insist  on  exercising  the  full  panoply 
of  their  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
by  not  pleading  guilty  to  criminal  charges 
lodged  against  them  and  Instead  electing 
to  be  tried  by  Jury.  To  administer  a  crim- 
inal Jury  trial  Ukes  at  least  two-and-one- 
half  times  as  long,  at  more  than  10  times 
the  cost,  than  to  process  a  defendant  who 
pleads  guUty. 

Similarly  availing  themselves  of  newly 
recognized  federal  rights.  27%  more  state 
prisoners  demanded  federal  court  review  of 
the  legality  of  their  Imprisonment  last  year 
than  did  the  year  before.  These  cases  now 
comprise  a  startling  20%  of  all  civil  cases 
that  enter  the  federal  district  courts,  as  com- 
pared with  4%  in  1963.  Their  number  has 
Increased   more  than   six   times  since    1950 

Ctourxs  cannot  do  the  same  Justice  to  fun- 
damental rights  If  society  continues  to  ex- 
pect them  to  handle  the  same  or  a  greater 
volume  of  "traffic  accident"  litigation  and 
the  like  as  in  the  past  with  the  same  tools. 
Nor  can  we  as  a  nation  afford  to  dispose  of 
messy  and  embarrassing  breakdowns  of  social 
or  Individual  order— narcotics  addiction,  al- 
coholism and  prostitution  are  prime  ex- 
amples— by  dumping  them  onto  staggering 
criminal  dockets  as  we  have  sewage  into  the 
rivers  and  oceans. 

On  the  civil  side.  If  we  wish  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  courts  to  help  redress  the  ecological 
Imbalance  or  encourage  social  programs  like 
the  proposed  class  actions  in  federal  courts 
for  consumers  cheated  by  sellers,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  devote  the  resources  and  tax 
dollars  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
Inevitable  Increase  In  Judicial  business,  or  re- 
move something  from  already  overburdened 
courts. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Judicial 
system  has  lu  ecological  balance  loo.  The 
•externalities"  of  otherwise  desirable  social 
programs  in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the 
judicial  system  will  fall  on  all  who  seek 
efficient  Justice— the  consumer  himself,  as 
well  as  the  Indigent  and  oppressed— unless 
we  face  squarely  that  the  volume  of  cases, 
criminal  and  civil,  pouring  into  the  courts 
annually  is  Just  too  great  to  handle  as  the 
51  court  systems  are  now  constituted. 

Some  seem  to  forget  in  the  current  debate 
that  we  are  talking  about  Justice.  If  we  are 
concerned  with  true  and  equal  Juitice  for 
all.  we  must  either  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  Judicial  machinery,  or  lighten  Its  load  so 
that  the  process  can  be  working  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  appears  to  be  fundamenUUy  fair 
Pew  speak  of  that  essential  ingredient  of 
adjudication  without  which  Justice  miscar- 
ries I  re^er  to  the  time  for  reflection  hejore 
the  Judge  makes  his  decision.  Assembly-line 
operation  is  the  antithesis  of  a  fair  hearing 
and  a  considered  Judgment. 

As  one  of  many  needed  reforms,  I  have 
suggested  the  appointment  of  para-Judges  to 
deal  with  the  enormous  mass  of  pretrial 
hearings,  motions  and  administration  of 
court  calendars,  all  of  which  now  take  a 
major  portion  of  a  Judge's  time.  Other 
professions — medicine  and  teaching  come 
quickly  to  mind— have  discovered  that  ap- 
plying modern  management  techniques  and 
employing  para-professlonals  or  technicians 
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wherever  possible,  can  bring  real  gains  in 
Improving  services. 

A  heart  surgeon  should  not  have  to  take 
his  patients  temperature  during  surgery  I 
submit  that  a  well-trained  para-professlonal 
will  cope  with  calendar  control,  not  merely 
as  well,  but  perhaps  better  than  a  Judge  who 
la  highly  trained  to  apply  and  interpret  the 
law.  but  not  trained  to  employ  flow  charts  or 
systems  analyses  to  eliminate  bottlenecks 

If  we  do  not  radically  revise  our  assump- 
tions and  expectations  about  the  proper 
functions  and  capacities  of  our  courts;  if  we 
do  not  Introduce  our  Judicial  system  to  the 
cybernetic  age;  If  we  do  not  confront  the 
crises  of  the  1980's  today;  if  we  insist  on 
scapegoating.  I  foresee  a  bleak  future  for  our 
Independent  Judiciary. 

Like  liberty,  we  may  not  know  its  worth 
until  we  have  lost  it.  and  then  it  may  never 
be  regained. 


UNDERGROUND    NUCLEAR    EXPLO- 
SIONS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  since 
early  this  year,  the  Senate  has  benefited 
from  efforts  by  Senator  Case  to  obtain 
the  full  facts  pertaining  to  recent  scien- 
tific advances  in  the  detection  and  iden- 
tification of  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  to  make  the  conclusions  avail- 
able to  the  public.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cas«)  has  maintained  that 
this  information  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  view  of  its  bearing  upon  the  fea- 
sibility of  an  underground  nuclear  test 
ban.  a  subject  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  by  the  Arms  Control  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  July  22  and  23. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  Jime  13.  1971, 
which  spurred  Senator  Case  to  go  into  a 
detailed  study  of  the  available  scientific 
evidence,  and  subsequent  articles  on  the 
feasibility  of  an  underground  nuclear  test 
ban  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  June  13.  1971 1 

U.S.  Softens  Claims  on  A-Dettction 

(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

The  Pentagon  has  rewritten  the  sununary 
of  a  scientific  paper  which  reported  substan- 
tial improvements  in  the  ability  to  differen- 
tiate between  underground  nuclear  tests  and 
earthquakes  The  effect  of  the  change  is  to 
weaken  the  report's  conclusions. 

The  findings  of  the  original  report  ap- 
peared virtually  to  eliminate  the  need  for  on- 
site  inspection  to  check  suspicious  earth  vi- 
brations and  therefore  to  improve  signifi- 
cantly the  prospects  for  negotiating  a  ban  on 
underground  nuclear  testing,  given  a  politi- 
cal decision  to  do  so.  The  revised  summary  in 
effect  undercuts  the  scientific  strides  that 
had  been  reported  less  definitive 

The  original  report  suted  that  with  ap- 
propriate instrumentation,  earthquakes  reg- 
istering 4  on  the  Rlchter  Scale  could  be  dif- 
ferentiated with  accuracy  from  underground 
nuclear  tests  of  an  equivalent  magnitude — 
meaning  as  low  as  one  to  two  kilotons.  That 
would  cover  Just  about  every  weapons  test 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
since  atmoepheric  testing  was  banned  in  1963 

The  revised  summary  says  it  is  only  possi- 
ble to  distinguish  earthquakes  from  under- 
ground tesu  below  a  Rlchter  magnitude  of 
45 

That  Is  equivalent  to  approximately  6  to  10 
kilotons. 

The  original  report  grew  out  of  a  confer- 


ence held  at  Woods  Hole  last  summer,  spon- 
sored by  the  Pentagon's  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (ARPA).  A  scientist  in 
ARPA  explained  the  revisions  in  the  report's 
summary  by  saying  the  original  failed  to 
refiect  a  "consenstis  "  of  the  conference  but 
instead  represented  the  views  of  only  one 
unnamed  man. 

BASKD  on   ICCASTTRZMENTS 

The  technique  few  discriminating  between 
earthquakes  and  underground  tests  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  was  based  on  meas- 
urements of  two  kinds  of  waves  that  are  pro- 
duced both  by  explosions  and  earthquakes 
those  that  pass  along  the  surface  (surface 
ban  on  the  underground  nuclear  .  .  .  through 
the  body  of  the  earth  (body  waves) . 

In  more  than  400  seismic  events  measured. 
It  had  been  observed  that  at  least  down  to 
a  certain  level  of  magnitude,  an  earthquake 
will  almost  always  produce  substantially 
more  surface  waves  relative  to  Its  body  waves 
than  will  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  original  report  showed  a  20-fold  gain 
over  what  scientists  were  able  to  do  five  years 
ago  In  differentiating  explosions  from  earth- 
quakes. When  the  question  of  a  ban  on  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  was  discussed  10 
years  ago  U.S.  scientists  could  detect  under- 
ground tests  in  the  Soviet  Union  equivalent 
In  earthquake  force  to  4.75  on  the  Rlchter 
scale,  which  Is  atoout  equal  to  a  20-kUoton 
explosion. 

Since  many  tests  were  below  this  magni- 
tude the  United  States  felt  on-site  Inspec- 
tions were  necessary  for  an  underground  test 
ban  to  be  reliable.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
jected on-site  inspection,  although  at  one 
point  offered  to  accept  three  Inspections 
annually. 

Sen.  aifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  said  recenUy 
that  the  gains  reported  In  the  ARPA  paper 
should  make  It  possible  to  monitor  a  ban  on 
underground  testing  with  the  number  of  In- 
spections Moscow  was  at  one  time  prepared 
to  accept. 

WrrHlN  COltPTTENCE 

And  former  arms  control  director  William 
C  Foster  said  last  February  that  "It  Is  fully 
within  our  scientific  competence  to  monitor 
adequately  ...  a  total  test  ban." 

While  there  are  a  number  of  differences 
between  the  original  summary  in  the  ARPA 
report  and  the  newly  revised  summary  that 
was  cleared  for  publication  on  May  24,  the 
critical  divergence  Is  In  the  magnitude  of 
explosion  that  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
seismic  discrimination  technique. 

When  The  Washington  Poet  on  April  11 
carried  an  article  on  the  scientific  findings 
based  on  the  full  two-volume  report  and 
the  original  summary,  a  number  of  senators 
and  foreign  embassies  requested  copies 
from  the  Pentagon. 

The  Pentagon's  sensitivity  to  the  report 
was  apparent  to  Case,  who  said  that  the  vol- 
umes he  received  had  the  summary  ripped 
out  Only  after  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Defense 
Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  did  he  get  the 
original  summary.  He  later  received  the 
revised  summary. 

One  diplomat  from  a  country  allied  with 
the  United  States  says  he  got  a  run-a-round 
from  the  Pentagon  and  even  had  one  man 
tell  him  that  the  report  did  not  exist.  When 
he  finally  got  the  two  hefty  volumes  he  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  revised  summary  When 
reached  Friday  he  said  he  was  unaware  that 
an  earlier  version  existed. 

CALLED    INCOMPLETED 

A  Pentagon  spokesman,  asked  about  the 
alterations  In  the  summary,  said:  "The  ori- 
ginal summary  had  not  been  cleared  for  open 
publication  Apparently,  the  original  sum- 
mary was  done  by  a  man  who  had  chaired 
only  about  half  of  the  meeting  so  It  was  not 
complete." 

The  spokesman  said  the  revised  summary 
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contains  "everything  that  Is  essential"  in 
the  original  summary  plus  the  substance  of 
another  summary  from  the  person  who 
chaired  the  other  half  of  the  meeting. 

Informed  that  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
revised  summary  was  different  from  the  orig- 
inal, the  spokesman  allowed  a  scientist  for 
ARP.A  to  try  to  explain  the  discrepancies 

This  scientist,  who  declined  to  be  iden- 
tified, essentially  repeated  the  spokesman's 
words  but  added  that  the  new  summary  re- 
flects the  "consensus"  of  the  entire  meeting 
while  the  original  reflected  the  views  of  one 
man.  He  declined  to  .say  whether  that  one 
man  was  on  the  staff  of  ARPA. 

The  scientist  acknowledge  that  the  major 
difference  was  In  the  ability  to  discriminate 
explosions  of  a  magnitude  as  low  as  4  as  in 
the  nrlglnal  or  4  5  as  in  the  revised  summary. 

The  ARPA  scientist  said:  "The  difference 
between  4  and  4  5  is  the  difference  between 
an  enthusiastic  scientific  sort  of  feeling  and 
a  considered  Departmei^t  of  Defense  opinion 
that  reflects  what  we  think  is  possible  in  real 
world  conditions.  Everything  we  can  do  in 
the  laboratory  can't  be  done  in  real  life  " 

400    QUAKES    COVERED 

The  report,  however,  showed  that  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  in  the  Isist  four  years 
In  the  Teal  world  "  AccordinK  to  the  report, 
seismometer  arrays  in  Norway  and  in  four 
States  In  the  United  States  were  used  to  study 
the  seismic  motions  of  more  than  400  earth- 
quakes, many  of  them  outside  the  United 
States  and  at  least  20  of  them  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  the  seismometers  meas- 
ured more  than  50  underground  explosions 
at  all  five  United  States  and  Soviet  sites,  the 
two  in  Nevada,  one  at  Amchitka  Island  In 
Alaska,  at  Semlpalltinski  in  Siberia  and  Nov- 
aya  Zemlya  Island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

When  the  existence  of  the  report  was  dis- 
closed. Sen  Edmund  S  Muskie  iD-Maine). 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on 
arms  control,  said  he  would  schedule  hear- 
ings on  the  matter.  Case  said  it  should  now 
be  possible  to  enter  into  a  treaty  prohibiting 
all  nuclear  tests. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  29.  1971] 

Underground    Test    Results    MANiPtrLAXED, 

Case  Claims 

(By  Marilyn  Burger) 

Charging  that  the  Pentagon  is  manipu- 
lating and  suppressing  scientific  data  show- 
ing significant  gains  in  the  ability  to  detect 
underground  nuclear  tests  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case  (R-NJ  )  Is  releasing  letters  from  six 
seismologists  which  he  savs  "clearly  under- 
score the  advances  which  have  been  made" 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  Senate  today.  Case  said  that  he  was  con- 
cerned not  only  because  the  Pentagon's  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA) 
had  suppressed  scientific  data,  but  because 
ARP.^'s  director  would  be  on  the  US  delega- 
tion to  the  disarmament  talks  .starting 
Wedne.sday  in  Geneva.  "I  am  concerned  that 
the  U  S  representatives  .  .  .  might  not  be  as 
forthcoming  as  they  might  be."  Case  said. 

His  allegations  grow  out  of  the  disclosure 
that  .\RPA  rewrote  the  summary  of  a  report 
on  a  mid-1970  conference  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass  ,  where  seismologists  discussed  the  abil- 
ity to  dl.stlnguish  underground  tests  from 
earthquakes  The  new  version  substantially 
undercut  the  reported  scientific  strides  dis- 
cussed at  the  ARPA-sponsored  symposium. 

In  the  advance  text  of  his  spech  Case  said, 
"It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  ARPA  is 
explicitly  representing  Its  version  of  the 
summary  as  reflecting  the  Judgment  of  the 
scientists  who  attended  the  conference.  In  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  June  13.  an 
ARPA  representative,  attempting  to  explain 
his  agency's  actions,  stated  that  the  original 
summary  failed  to  reflect  a  'consensus'  of  the 
conference  but,  instead,  represented  the 
views  of  only  one  unnamed  man." 


He  added:  "This  I  have  confirmed  to  be 
simply  not  true.  ARPA  app>arently  did  not 
even  bother  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Woods 
Hole  participants  before  Issuing  its  own  ver- 
sion of  the  proceedings." 

The  original  summary  had  stated  that  with 
appropriate  instrumentation,  earthquakes 
registering  4  on  the  Rlchter  scale  could  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  underground 
nuclear  tests  of  an  equivalent  magnitude, 
meaning  as  small  as  one  or  two  kilotons  The 
revised  version  which  the  Pentagon  cleared 
for  release  says  It  is  possible  to  differentiate 
•below"  a  Richter  magnitude  of  4  5  equiv- 
alent to  about  5  to  10  kilotons 

In  a  letter  Case  has  released  three  seis- 
mologists from  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  who  saw  both  summaries,  said, 
■We  feel  that  the  original  summary  mere 
adequately  represents  our  views  as  to  the 
present  status  of  the  discrimination  prob- 
lem. " 

They  continued.  "One  paragraph  in  the 
modified  statement  with  which  we  strongly 
disagree  is  the  statement  that  'a  major  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  was  a  clear  impression 
that  much  research  has  yet  to  be  done  .  .  .' 
On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  the  discrimi- 
nation problem  has  essentially  been  solved 
down  to  magnitude  4  0  .  .  " 

The  letter  was  signed  by  I»rofessors  Barry 
Block.  James  Brune  and  Freeman  Gilbert. 
Another  letter  from  three  seismologists  at 
the  Lamont-Doherty  Observatory  at  (Colum- 
bia University  who  contributed  papers  to  the 
Woods  Hole  symposium,  said :  "Our  reaction 
to  the  original  summary  was  that  it  ade- 
quately reported  the  many  recent  advances 
In  seismic  techniques  for  detection  and  dis- 
crimination and  that  it  expressed  our  im- 
pression of  what  was  said  at  Woods  Hole."  It 
was  signed  by  Peter  Molnar,  Peter  L.  Ward 
and  Max  Wyss. 

Case  noted  that  it  is  "not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  scientific  findings  to  be 
strongly  resisted  by  government  bureaucra- 
cies, especially  when  such  findings  confilct 
with  entrenched  interests  or  cause  the  gov- 
ernment embarrassment.  When  such  bureau- 
cratic resistance  is  translated  into  overt 
manipulation  or  suppression  of  the  frank 
opinion  of  scientists,  however,  it  becomes  an 
abuse  of  authority  which  cannot  be  tol- 
erated " 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1971) 

A  Pentagon  Curb  Charged  by  Case — Opinion 

OF  Seismic  Data  Suppressed,  He  Sats 

Washington. — Senator  Clifford  P.  Case 
accused  the  Pentagon  today  of  manipulation 
and  suppression  of  scientific  opinion  on  the 
feasibility  of  detecting  underground  nuclear 
explosions. 

The  charge  by  the  New  Jersey  Republican 
prompted  by  a  revised  summary  that  the 
Pentagon's  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  had  attached  to  a  report  on  a  scien- 
tific conference  on  test  detection  held  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  in  July  1970. 

The  original  summary  said  the  conference, 
in  which  leading  seismo'ogists  took  part  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  scientific 
advances  had  greatly  eased  the  problem  of 
detecting  underground  explosions  and  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  earthquakes. 

As  a  result  of  these  advances,  the  summary 
said,  it  should  now  be  possible  to  Identify 
underground  tests  down  to  4  on  the  Rlchter 
scale,  which  is  the  seismic  magnitude  of  a 
one-  or  two-klloton  explosion  in  granite.  A 
kiloton  explosion  Is  equivalent  to  1.000  tons 
of  TNT. 

AGENCY    REVISED    SUMMARY 

On  the  basis  of  that  summary.  Senator 
Case,  a  memt>er  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  raised 
the  possibility  that  it  might  now  be  possible 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  banning  underground 
tests  without  requiring  the  on-site  Inspec- 
tions that  the  United  States  has  sought — a 


demand    that    has    blocked    such    a    treaty 
in  the  past. 

Subsequent  to  that  statement  by  Mr. 
Case,  the  Advanced  Research  Project  Agency, 
which  sponsored  the  conference,  decided  It 
disagreed  with  the  summary  and  proceeded 
to  write  its  own  summary  of  the  findings 
of  the  conference. 

The  rertsed  summary  concluded  that  it 
was  onlv  possible  to  distinguish  explosions 
from  earthquakes  down  to  4  5  on  the  Richter 
scale,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  a  20- 
kUoton  explosion  in  hard  rock.  The  new  sum- 
mary also  found  that  "a  major  result  of  the 
metering  was  a  clear  Impresslcm  that  much 
research  has  yet  to  be  done  to  resolve  the 
discrimination  problems"  between  explo- 
.slons  and  earthquakes. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said  that 
the  Advance  Research  Projects  Agency  had 
decided  to  do  its  own  summary  because  the 
unidentified  scientist  who  prepared  the  orig- 
inal summary  had  been  "so  far  off  base 
scientifically"  and  did  not  reflect  the  con- 
sensus of  the  conference. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  agency  drafted  a 
summary  "which  reflected  a  true  consensus 
rather  than  consensus  presented  originally, 
which  was  based  on  Just  a  few  of  the  papers." 

In  rebuttal.  Senator  Case  made  public 
letters  from  six  seismologists  who  attended 
the  conference  stating  in  effect  that  the  orig- 
inal summary  accurately  had  reflected  the 
views  of  the  conference  and  disagreeing  with 
the  conclusions  in  the  new  summary. 

Senator  Case  suggested  in  a  statement  that 
the  "management"  of  scientific  opinions  was 
part  of  "bureaucratic  resistance"  to  extend- 
ing the  treaty  banning  nuclear  test  in  the 
air,  underwater  and  in  sp«u>e  to  cover  under- 
ground. 

Senator  Case  also  complained  that  agency, 
rather  than  issuing  a  separate  statement  in 
disagreement  with  the  original  findings, 
"withdrew"  the  original  summary  from 
publication  and  "classified  this  previously 
unclassified  product  of  an  unclassified  "for 
official  use  only'." 

A  New  Test  Ban  Treaty  ? 

If  the  globally  threatening  arms  race  Is 
ever  to  be  halted,  an  essential  step  will  be 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  underground  nu- 
clear tests,  as  well  as  the  atmospheric,  space 
and  underwater  tests  which  were  banned  by 
a  1963  treaty. 

On  the  eve  of  Senate  diaarmament  sub- 
committee hearings  on  possible  arms  control 
steps.  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
the  ranking  Republican  In  the  group,  has 
revealed  that  scientists  at  a  conference  sjxjn- 
sored  by  the  Defense  Department  last  year 
concluded  that  so  much  progress  had  been 
made  in  identifying  seismic  disturbances  that 
it  is  now  much  easier  than  in  1963  to  dis- 
tinguish earthquakes  from  underground  nu- 
clear explosions  Senator  Case  thinks  it  should 
now  be  possible  to  monitor  a  ban  on  under- 
ground tests  with  two  or  three  onsite  In- 
st>ections  a  vear.  as  the  Russians  proposed  in 
1962. 

Although  the  Russians  are  now  saying  it 
should  be  possible  to  police  a  ban  wholly 
through  detection  systems  operated  by  each 
country,  ptugiWB  in  seismic  technology  sug- 
gests that  the  subject  of  a  total  ban  on  test.s 
should  be  reopiened,  with  each  country  being 
given  a  chance  to  re-examine  Its  position. 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N  J  )  Record, 
May  17,  19711 
Why  From  Senator  Casx? 
It  Is  alarming  that  Sen.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey Is  the  source  of  word  that  scientists  can 
now  distinguish  so  well  between  earthquakes 
and  underground  nuclear  tests  that  a  ban  of 
all  such  testing  has  become  feasible. 

And  It  Is  further  alarming  that  persons  at 
the  Pentagon  ripped  out  of  the  report  sub- 
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mltted  to  Sen.  C«ae  •  Motion  dealing  with 
these  advances  in  seismic  detection.  The  re- 
port concerned  a  conference  la«t  summer  at 
Woods  Hole.  Mass.,  called  by  the  Pentagon's 
Advanced  Beeearch  Projects  Agency.  Mr.  Case 
consulted  some  of  the  authorities  who  at- 
tended the  conference,  and  he  was  able  to  get 
the  sense  of  the  elided  portion  of  the  report. 

One  would  have  hoped  that  the  Pentagon 
would  have  welcomed  such  a  finding,  would 
have  publicized  it,  and  would  have  used  It 
to  re-ezamlne  the  United  States  position  In 
relation  to  nuclear  testing.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  taken  place.  President  Nlzon  standi 
exactly  where  President  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stood  before  the  new  tech- 
nology was  developed. 

Sen.  Case  aays  that  the  new  discoveries 
make  possible  an  agreement  calling  for  only 
two  or  three  on-site  inspections  a  year,  which 
was  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  1963  ban  on  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere. The  United  States  then  demanded 
seven  Inspections  a  year. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  since  withdrawn  Its 
proposal  for  two  or  three  Inspections,  but 
certainly  the  subject  should  be  reopened  and 
carefully  explored. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommit- 
tee on  disarmament  Is  about  to  begin  hear- 
ings that  will  Include  the  possibility  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  hearings 
and  the  subcommittee's  later  report  should 
help  to  create  precsure  that  President  Nixon 
will  find  himself  able  to  respond  to.  Nuclear 
war  Is  nothing  to  play  politics  with.  The  na- 
tional advantage  of  every  nation  and  the  In- 
dividual advantage  of  every  person  In  the 
world  depends  on  eliminating  any  poeslbillty 
of  It  from  human  affairs. 

(Prom  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 
July  6,  1971] 

Don't  T«ij.  OtTasELVcs 
(By  William  A.  CaldweU) 
Even  as  the  courts  were  still  trying  to 
make  up  their  mind  whether  the  government 
has  a  right  to  withhold  the  truth  from  the 
p>eopIe.  the  superbly  cantankerous  Sen.  Case 
of  New  Jersey  hauled  Into  the  public  domain 
a  grotesque  new  question  Involving  a  fur- 
ther dimension  of  the  right  to  know: 

Does  the  government  have  a  right  to  He 
to  the  government? 

The  Information  being  withheld  this  time 
Is  esoteric.  It  has  to  do  with  the  detection 
of  underground  nuclear  tests. 

But  it  Is  relevant  to  the  United  Nations 
conference  on  disarmament  which  began 
yesterday  in  Geneva.  It  is  relevant  to  the 
survival  of  mankind.  It  is  relevant  to  the 
government's  pledge  to  pursue  disarmament 
negotiations  in  good  faith  and  to  President 
Nixon's  noblest  aspiration — to  bring  about  a 
generation  at  least  of  peace  In  the  world. 

CllJTord  P.  Case's  exasperation  is  under- 
standable. 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  government  bureaucracies'  resist- 
ance to  the  dissemination  of  findings  that 
are  inconvenient  to  entrenched  interests  or 
embarrassing  to  the  government. 

"When  such  bureaucratic  resistance  Is 
translated  Into  overt  manipulation  or  sup- 
pression of  the  frank  opinion  of  scientists, 
however."  he  said  in  a  statement  his  ofllce 
distributed  Tuesday,  "it  becomes  an  abuse 
of  authority  which  cannot  be  tolerated." 
See  for  yourself  whether  it's  tolerable 
For  20  years  the  hang-up  In  nuclear  dis- 
armament negotiations  has  been  this  coun- 
try's Insistence  that  compliance  be  policed 
through  on-site  Inspection  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  somewhat  neurotic  Insistence  that  it 
will  never  consent  to  what  It  considers  a 
form  at  espionage. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Case  heard  that  at  a 
conference  of  American  seismologists  at 
Woods  Hole,  evidence  had  been  presented 
of  a  twentyfold  gain  in  our  ablUty  to  detect 
and   evaluate    underground   nuclear   explo- 


sions Inside  the  Soviet  Union.  The  tech- 
nology is  sensitive  enough  to  identify  tests 
Involving  one-  or  two-klloton  devices.  The 
Model  T  bomb  used  on  Hiroshima  yielded  20 
kllotons.  To  Sen.  Case  it  looked  as  if  the 
United  States  could  go  into  negotiations 
without  prerequlrlng  on-site  Inspection.  He 
asked  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  In  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
a  copy  of  the  Woods  Hole  report.  The  agency 
had  sponsored  the  conference. 

When  he  received  the  report  In  April  he 
found  its  summary,  the  only  part  of  it  com- 
prehensible to  a  layman  like  blm.  had  been 
ripped  out.  He  asked  why.  ARPA  replied  that 
It  disagreed  with  the  summary  and  would 
write  its  own  version  of  what  the  scientists 
had  reported. 

Not  content  with  merely  preventing  him 
from  seeing  the  scientists'  own  summary, 
the  Defense  agency  thereupon  withdrew  it 
from  circulation  in  any  form  and  classified 
■For  Official  Use  Only"  this  thitherto  un- 
classified report  from  an  unclassified 
conference. 

Then,  not  content  with  this  Impudence. 
ARPA  Is  letUng  it  leak  out  that  the  siun- 
mary  Is  being  suppressed  because  it  rep- 
resented the  opinion  of  but  one  man  and 
Is  being  supplanted  because  the  ARPA  ver- 
sion reflects  the  judgment  of  all  the  other 
scientists  who   attended  the  conference. 

"This  I  have  confirmed  to  be  simply  not 
true,"  says  Sen.  Case.  "ARPA  apparently 
did  not  even  bother  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Woods  Hole  participants  before  Issuing 
its   own    version   of   the   proceedings." 

He  released  letters  from  scientists  who 
were  at  Woods  Hole,  among  them  Peter  L. 
Ward  of  SparkhlU  and  Max  Wyss  of  Valley 
Cottage,  vehemently  contradicting  the  bu- 
reaucrats' doctored  summary  as  a  misrep- 
resentation and  reaffirming  the  accuracy  of 
the  summary  now  being  suppressed.  Three 
of  the  researchers  objected  specifically  to 
the  doctored  version's  conclusion  that  fur- 
ther study  must  be  done  before  teleselsmlc 
Instrumentation  can  be  relied  on. 

If  the  publication  thus  far  of  the  Penta- 
gon papers  proved  anything  more  than  the 
increasing  distance  between  government  and 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  what  It  proved 
was  that  the  decision  makers  In  government 
Itself  are  very  often  the  captives  of  their 
sources  of  Information.  The  possibility  that 
the  United  States  delegation  at  Geneva  will 
Insist  now  on  inspection  rights  the  national 
security  doesn't  need  is  what  concerns  Sen. 
Case. 

He  is  confident  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration want  to  do  serious  disarmament 
business. 

"But  even  stated  national  policy  can  be 
thwarted  by  bureaucratic  resistance,"  he 
says,  and  he  points  out  coldly  that  the  di- 
rector of  ARPA.  the  agency  that  disem- 
boweled the  scientists'  finding  of  fact,  will 
be  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation 
at  the  Geneva  meeting. 

Mr.  Case  has  asked  for  hearings  on  the 
prospects,  as  SLinended,  for  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban.  Sen.  Muskle  of  Btaine, 
chairman  of  the  arms  control  subconunlttee 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  start  In  the  middle  of 
this  month.  The  Senators  should  be  encour- 
aged to  go  deep  into  the  way  in  which 
governments  kid  themselves,  in  which  bu- 
reaucrat A  manipulates  and  manages  the 
Information  on  which  bureaucrat  B  bases 
his  decisions.  It  doesn't  look  as  IT  be  needs 
encouragement.  And  It  doesn't  look  as  If 
anybody  can  get  a  court  order  enjoining 
him  to  cease  and  desist  from  rocking  the 
boat. 

(From  the  New  Tork  'Hmes,  July  4,  1971] 
Thx  Amchttka  Arraia 
Amchltka  is  a  remote,  uninhabited  Island 
more  than   a   tbouaand   miles   west  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska.  It  is  the  site  chosen  by  the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  ttiis  coun- 
try's blggeet  underground  nuclear  test.  In- 
tended to  be  the  warhead  for  the  %>artan 
antlballistlc  missile,  the  nuclear  device  when 
detonated  will  set  off  an  explosion  with  the 
force  of  five  million  tons  of  TNT  That  is 
approximately  250  times  mare  powerful  than 
the  bomb  dropped  on  Hlroehima. 

This  explosion,  now  scheduled  for  Octo- 
ber, is  potentially  an  ecological  catastrophe. 
During  the  underground  testing  which  the 
A.E.C.  has  conducted  since  the  partial  nu- 
clear teat  ban  treaty  of  1963,  about  one  in 
every  dozen  explosions  accidentally  produces 
some  radloaotlvlty  which  is  detectable  in 
the  air  away  from  the  test  site.  Although 
the  Amchltka  device  is  to  be  exploded  in 
rock  at  a  depth  of  nearly  6.000  feet,  there 
Is  a  small  but  luia voidable  risk  that  acci- 
dental venting  may  occur. 

There  is  a  larger  and  more  ominous  risk 
that  radioactivity  may  aeep  through  rock 
beneath  the  island's  surface  and  reach  the 
Bering  Sea.  Since  the  fear  of  mercury  poison- 
ing has  already  driven  swordfish  off  the  mar- 
ket, it  would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
nation's  seafood  indtistry  If  Alaska  salmon 
were  to  become  contaminated  with  radio- 
activity. 

Amchltka  lies  In  an  area  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific where  earthquakes  frequently  occur,  as 
Alaska  and  Japan  have  learned  to  their  sor- 
row.  Senator  Gravel  of  Alaska  has  articulated 
the  widespread  concern  in  his  state  that  the 
nuclear  explosion,  which  in  Itself  will  have 
the  force  equivalent  to  a  maj<Mr  earthquake, 
will  In  turn  "trigger"  a  natural  earthquake 
with  Incalculable  consequences. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  laynjen  to  weigh  the 
ecological  risks  against  the  contention  of 
the  A.E.C.  and  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  nuclear  tost  is  necessary  for  national  se- 
curity. But  there  are  scientific  develc^ments 
which  u^^e  strongly  tha;t  the  Amchltka  tests 
should  at  least  be  postponed. 

AND    ARMS    CONTROL 

The  consensus  of  scientists  at  a  conference 
on  test  detection  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass  ,  a  year 
ago  was  that  improved  scientific  methods  now 
make  it  possible  to  distinguish  all  but  the 
smallest  underground  explosions  from  nat- 
ural earthquake  activity.  If  that  is  true, 
the  United  States  no  longer  has  to  Insist 
upon  on-site  inspections  and  the  way  Is  open 
for  a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
tests.  That  would  make  the  Amchltka  test 
unnecessary  and  would  close  the  major  gap 
in  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of 
1963. 

However,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  of  the  Defense  Department,  which 
sponsored  the  Woods  Hole  conference.  Is 
reluctant  to  agree  with  this  scientific  judg- 
ment. The  agency  withdrew  from  publication 
the  original  summary  of  this  meeting  and 
subsequently  issued  a  much  more  negative 
summary  of  Its  own  which  concluded  that 
"much  research  has  yet  to  be  done  to  resolve 
the  discrimination  problems"  between  ex- 
plosions and  earthquakes. 

Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  has  now  re- 
leased letters  from  six  leading  seUmologlsts 
who  participated  In  the  conference  asserting 
that  the  original  summary  was  accurate  and 
rebutting  the  Defense  Department's  inter- 
pretation. Senator  Case  accxises  the  Penta- 
gon bureaucracy  of  trying  to  manage  and 
censor  scientific  opinion  which  goes  counter 
to  existing  policy. 

Tlie  critically  Important  Strategic  Arms 
Umltatlon  Talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviet 
Union  are  designed  to  bring  a  halt  to  the 
expensive  and  dangerous  nuclear  arms  race, 
specifically  with  regard  to  antlballistlc  mis- 
siles. It  would  Ije  Irresponsible  to  run  the 
ecological  risks  involved  In  the  Amchltka  test 
If  Improved  scientific  methods  of  detection 
put  an  enforceable  ban  on  underground  ex- 
plosions within  reach  of  the  SALT  nego- 
tiators. Such  a  ban  would  contribute  far 
more  to  the  security  of  all  mankind  than  any 
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successful  weapons  test.  A  decision  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  defer  the  Amchltka  test  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  SALT  talk  would  be 
an  act  of  environmental  as  well  as  diplomatic 
prudence. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
crimination against  ivomen  is  morally 
wrong  and  socially  wasteful.  We  should 
move  now  to  insure,  not  just  encourage, 
equal  status  for  women. 

There  are  some  facts  that  we  must 
make  known  to  every  American.  There 
are  still  too  many  of  both  sexes  whose 
response  is  "I  don't  believe  it." 

The  following  figures  are  a  national 
disgrace : 

Women  hold  42  percent  of  the  jobs, 
but  the  only  economic  category  they  lead 
in  is  poveity. 

A  male  college  graduate  earns  about 
$12,000  a  woman,  about  $7,000 — about 
the  sEune  as  a  man  with  an  8th  grade 
education.  This,  even  though  she  may 
have  stood  higher  in  the  class  than  he 
did. 

Of  those  in  the  work  force,  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  are  unemployed. 
Tills  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
those  who  are  discouraged  from  ever 
entering  the  work  force. 

For  every  $100  a  man  earns,  a  woman 
gets  $60.  Most  shocking;  compared  with 
men,  women  are  making  less  today  than 
they  did  in  1955.  The  gap  is  widening. 

In  1968  women  were: 

Nine  percent  of  all  full  professors. 

Seven  percent  of  all  physicians. 

Three  percent  of  all  lawyers. 

One  percent  of  Federal  judges. 

One  percent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  how  is  it 
that  so  many  stiD  say  "I  don't  believe 
it?" 

The  barrier  that  restrcts  a  woman's 
life  is  invisible,  based  on  unspoken  as- 
.sumptions.  It  is  like  a  glass  wall.  First 
grade  readers  show  boys  making  things 
while  their  sisters  watch  helplessly  but 
admiringly.  Studies  of  the  three  major 
readers  show  they  mention  144  adult 
careers  for  a  boy  to  dream  of,  and  only 
24  for  a  girl.  By  the  time  a  girl  reaches 
the  working  world,  she  may  accept  that 
it  is  quite  reasonable  that  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  Barnard  College  must 
take  a  typing  test  to  get  a  job.  And  it 
often  does  not  occur  to  the  man  who 
hires  her  to  consider  her  for  the  jobs 
that  he  is  trj'ing  to  find  men  to  fill. 

What  can  we  do? 

There  are  some  symbolic  actions  one 
can  take.  For  example,  the  coveted  mem- 
bership in  the  Gridiron  Club  is  limited  to 
50  distinguished  journalists,  all  male.  It 
excludes  all  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Washington  Press  Corps  who  are 
women.  On  these  grounds,  and  at  the 
request  of  many  members  of  the  press,  I 
declined  to  attend  their  annual  dinner. 

However,  we  must  take  action  that  is 
more  than  symbolic,  action  that  will  bring 
measurable  change  to  women  who  are 
not  getting  an  equal  chance. 

Imagine  the  desperation  Mrs.  Ida  Phil- 
lips of  Orlando,  Fla.,  must  feel.  She  was 
refused  an  assembly  trainee  job  by  the 
Martin  Marietta  Co.  because  she  was 
a     woman     with     young     children     to 


support — which,  of  course,  is  why  she 
needed  a  job.  When  she  went  to  court. 
Judge  O.  Harold  Carswell  found  in  favor 
of  Martin-Marietta.  Her  case  is  being 
appealed,  but  the  burden  of  seeking  jus- 
tice is  still  on  her.  Two  changes  would 
make  cases  like  Mrs.  Phillips'  obsolete. 

Title  Vn  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
forbids  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin 
and  sex.  The  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  is  empowered  to  en- 
force the  law  In  respect  to  race,  but  only 
to  advise  on  cases  of  discrimination  in 
respect  to  sex. 

The  Equal  Employment  Commission 
must  be  empowered  to  enforce  the  law. 
A  cease-and-desist  order  is  the  only  way 
to  make  manifest  that  title  'Vrr  is  not  to 
be  evaded.  No  one  should  have  to  fight 
for  the  right  to  support  her  children. 

A  problem  related  to  Mrs.  Phillips'  is 
the  conflict  between  State  laws  that  per- 
mit sex  discrimination  and  the  Federal 
law  which  prohibits  it.  Passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  eliminate  this  problem. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  will  continue  to  work  for  its  passage  in 
the  Senate.  We  must  eliminate  the  be- 
wilderment of  a  woman  who  thinks  she 
is  protected  by  Federal  law,  only  to  find 
herself  stymied  by  her  State's  legislation. 

And  we  must  live  up  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Women  have  life,  but  they  do  not 
truly  have  freedom,  and  their  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  blocked  at  every  turn,  if 
they  do  not  concede  happiness  to  be 
limited  to  the  "little  woman"  role. 

I  am  concerned  about  another  double 
squeeze  a  working  woman  feels.  E^ven 
though  she  may  be  paid  less  than  a  man 
with  the  same  job,  she  knows  she  may 
claim  only  partial  tax  deductions  for  the 
care  of  her  children  while  she  is  at  work 
Anyone  below  a  certain  income  level, 
male  or  female,  who  must  pay  for  child 
care  in  order  to  work,  should  be  able  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  full  cost 
of  a  housekeeper  or  school  for  preschool 
children.  If  taxis  and  martinis  are  legiti- 
mate expenses,  so  is  the  care  of  children. 

And  when  a  woman  goes  to  work,  she 
wants  to  know  her  children  will  get  the 
finest  care,  the  most  enriching  experi- 
ence possible.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Development  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill  maintains  Headstart's 
priority  on  economically  disadvantaged 
children,  but  expands  its  health,  educa- 
tion, nutritional,  and  social  services  to 
include  children  from  families  of  other 
economic  levels,  especially  the  children 
of  working  mothers  and  single  parents 
of  either  sex. 

And  how  many  people  realize  that  a 
womsm's  social  security  benefits  bjk  80 
percent  of  a  man's,  though  she  has  paid 
the  same  premiums?  She  may  come  out 
better  taking  benefits  as  a  widow  than 
as  a  worker.  If  she  does  that  she  gets 
nothing  at  all  back  from  all  the  pre- 
miums she  herself  has  paid  over  the 
years.  And  her  family  gets  far  less  than 
a  man's  in  death  or  disablement  compen- 
sation, if  something  happens  to  her. 
These  inequities  must  go. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  when  college 
acceptances  were  mailed  out.  many  girls 
were  turned  down.  And  perhaps  this  was 


the  first  time  they  had  run  against  the 
glass  wall.  Perhaps  they  did  not  even 
realize  how  much  better  their  chances 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  boys. 
And  imagine  the  frustration  of  weU- 
qualifled  women,  who  find  themselves 
bypassed  for  promotion.  I  believe  that 
Federal  funds  should  not  go  to  any  In- 
stitution that  discriminates  against  wom- 
en ;  not  in  admissions,  not  in  hiring,  not 
in  promotion,  not  In  salary. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  he 
commissioned  the  Task  Force  on  Wom- 
en's Rights  and  Responsibilities.  Its  re- 
port, rightly  called  "A  Matter  of  Simple 
Justice,"  has  been  ignored.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  S.  2185,  the  Wwnen's 
Equality  Act,  which  would  implement 
many  of  the  task  force  recommendations. 

Mr.  Nixon  claims  he  is  proud  of  his 
record  of  bringing  women  into  his  ad- 
ministration. In  1968,  women  held  1.03 
percent  of  the  Federal  jobs  paying  over 
$30,000.  Now  they  occupy  1.04  percent. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  President  has  no 
concept  of  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

But  he  has  Instructed  his  staff  to  give 
me  any  recommendations  they  possibly 
can  that  will  bring  qualified  women  into 
Government. 

This  reiteration  of  the  phrase  "quali- 
fied women"  shows  how  far  behind  the 
times  he  is.  It  implies  that  a  qualified 
woman  is  hard  to  find,  an  assumption 
that  is  not  only  offensive,  but  wrong.  And 
it  further  implies  that  if  no  woman  is 
appointed,  it  is  because  none  is  quaiifled. 
Certainly  no  one  is  suggesting  he  hire 
unqualified  women. 

There  should  be  no  glass  walls  in  Amer- 
ica. There  should  be  women  in  the  Cabi- 
net. I  see  no  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  must  be  male. 
Never  again  should  our  affairs  of  state 
be  an  allmale  concern. 

There  should  be  women  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  Never  again 
should  the  question  of  war  or  peace  be 
an  allmale  decision. 

There  shoiild  be  women  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Perhaps  one  of  you  has  a 
daughter  graduating  at  the  top  of  her 
law  school  class  this  month.  It  must  no 
longer  be  true  that  she  cannot  rise  to  the 
top  of  her  profession.  If  justice  is  a 
woman,  let  some  of  the  nine  Justices  be 
women. 

And  beyond  our  Nation's  boundaries, 
America  must  be  represented  by  more 
women.  More  Ambassadors  to  major 
countries  should  be  female.  And  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
should  be  a  woman.  We  must  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  not  so  far  behind  Israel 
and  India  in  recognizing  what  a  woman 
can  do  for  world  peace. 

All  of  this  is  not  mere  lip  service,  I  had 
the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Commission  on  Party  Struc- 
ture and  Delegate  Selection.  Under  my 
direction,  the  commission  has  specified 
that  a  delegation  must  reflect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  Obviously,  this 
means  about  half  should  be  women.  In 
1968,  as  you  know,  13  percent  were 
women.  Only  one  of  the  55  delegations 
had  a  woman  as  chairman. 
America  needs  every  brain,  every  tal- 
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ent,  every  energy.  And  an  enormous  fund 
of  that  energy  is  lying  behind  the  glass 
wall  unused.  Diacrimlnatkm  has  kept 
women  who  should  be  executives  as 
clerks,  who  should  be  lawyers  and  Judges, 
as  legal  aide  volunteers,  and  has  kept 
many  out  of  the  work  force  entirely. 

America  needs  women  to  make  our 
cities  safe  for  the  unprotected,  exciting 
for  the  young  and  curious,  beautiful  for 
us  all. 

America  needs  women  to  bring  jxiatlce 
to  the  poor,  health  to  the  sick,  learning 
to  every  eager  mind. 

America  needs  women  to  clean  up  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  rivers,  to  make  the 
sjrstem  respond,  so  that  every  American 
can  take  full  part  In  the  riches  of  the 
Nation. 


ANALYSIS  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  13  carried  a 
most  perceptive  article  on  its  editorial 
page  by  Joseph  A.  Calif ano.  Jr..  entitled. 
"The  Separate  But  Unequal  Branch: 
Congress  Has  Been  Bypassed  in  Analysis 
Technology."  Mr.  Calif  ano  speaks  from 
a  substantial  backgroimd  of  experience 
in  the  relationship  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  and  his 
observations  are  of  significance. 

His  goieral  theme  Is  that  Congress 
lacks  the  technical  facilities  for  Inde- 
pendent factfinding  and  analysis  In 
many  areas  of  national  policy,  and. 
therefore,  finds  Itself  heavily  dependent 
on  the  executive  branch  for  the  raw 
materials  of  Its  decisions.  Each  of  us 
knows  examples  of  this  practice  as  It 
affects  our  various  spheres  of  interest 
and  activity  and  as  it  tends  to  do  violence 
to  the  constitutional  concept  of  separate 
but  equal  bodies. 

Nobody,  including  Mr.  Califano.  is  at- 
tempting to  assign  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  Certainly,  there  Is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  able  staff  which  serves  the 
Senate  performs  anything  less  than  ded- 
icated service  in  the  face  of  great  limi- 
tations. One  circumstance  which  holds 
part  of  the  explanation,  I  believe,  Is 
that  the  decentralization  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  simply  has  not  lent  itself 
readily  to  some  of  the  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques  of  current  management 
practices  and  decisioimiaking. 

This  does  not  mean  that  nothing  can 
be  done  to  adapt  new  techniques  to  the 
special  needs  of  Congress,  including  the 
utilization  of  computer  technology 
where  and  when  it  is  Justified.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
<Mr.  Jordan)  I  know  is  taking  steps  to 
further  the  Senate's  utilization  of  new 
technology  in  this  important  field.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions of  which  I  am  chairman  is  also 
giving  very  serious  consideration  to  this 
matter. 

The  initial  efforts  involve  a  concen- 
tration on  updating  the  internal  man- 
agement of  Senate  services  so  that  the 
efforts  of  Senators  will  be  facilitated  in 
carrying  on  their  principal  responsibili- 
ties of  legislating.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  just  this  week  the  joint  leadersiiip 


has  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
problem,  particularly  as  it  Involves  new 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  modernizing  certain  procedures  in  the 
central  management  of  the  Senate. 
These  Include  the  aut(»natlon  of  payroll 
and  personnel  records  In  the  disbursing 
office  and  preliminary  work  on  the  auto- 
mation of  the  Senate's  legislative  rec- 
ordkeeping. 

So  the  groundwork  is  being  laid.  There 
is  much  to  be  done  and  the  process  will 
require  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
For  this  reason.  I  commend  Mr.  Cali- 
fano's  article  to  the  Senate,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Trx  Sctasatk  Birr  Umsquai.  Branch — Con- 

cuaa    Has    Bxkn    BTPAasxo    in    Analysis 

Technoloct 

(By  JoMph  A.  CalUano.  Jr.) 

The  Oongreu  is  presently  tbe  separate  but 
unequal  branch  of  the  federal  goTernment. 
Discussion  In  the  press  and  on  the  Hill  about 
this  sorry  condition  has  centered  on  the  rev- 
elations In  the  Pentagon  papers  and  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  foreign  affairs.  Senators 
rise  on  the  floor  to  place  blame  on  the  Exec- 
utive branch  for  withholding  information  or 
intentionally  misleading  the  Congress. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  decline  In  congres- 
sional effectiveness  and  status,  however,  lies 
not  with  the  Executive  branch  or  some  fed- 
eral bureaucrats  whose  concern  is  often  for 
the  approbation  of  constituencies  Independ- 
ent of  the  President  or  the  Congress.  Respon- 
slblUty  for  its  separate  but  unequal  status 
rests  largely  with  the  Congress  itself. 

The  Judgments  of  the  63S  members  of  the 
Congress,  like  anyone  else's,  can  hardly  be 
better  than  the  information  on  which  those 
judgments  are  based  The  Congress  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  Executive  branch  for  most 
of  Its  Information,  with  an  occasional  and  too 
often  superficial  assist  from  outside  experts. 
Of  the  three  branches  of  the  government,  the 
Congress  is  the  most  Inadequately  staffed  and 
least  efficiently  organized. 

The  Congress  has  a  Legislative  Reference 
Service  which  can  put  into  statutory  lan- 
guage virtually  any  idea  any  congressman 
wants  drafted  into  a  bill  he  desires  to  intro- 
duce. The  General  Accounting  Office  serves 
as  an  investigatory  arm  to  expose  waste  In 
government  contracts  or  office  furnishings 
excessively  luxurious  for  federal  employees. 
Both  organizations  serve  all  congressmen  well 
on  their  spheres  of  opwratlon.  Moreover,  there 
are  an  increasing  number  of  bright  young 
staffers  working  on  the  Hill,  particularly  on 
the  Senate  side  and  in  some  key  House  com- 
mittees. 

But  the  Congress  has  Ignored  the  revo- 
lution in  analytical  technology.  As  Repre- 
sentative John  Culver  of  Iowa  has  pointed 
out.  the  Congress  has  only  three  or  four 
computers,  and  those  computers  operate 
In  large  measure  on  payrolls  and  housekeep- 
ing matters.  It  has  no  central  system  analy- 
sis staff  and  only  a  scattering  of  such  ana- 
Ijrsts  among  Its  committee  staffs,  many  of 
whom  left  the  Executive  branch  after  the 
change  in  administrations  in  1969  and  have 
every  intention  of  returning  to  the  Execu- 
tive should  the  Democrats  assume  control 
of  the  White  House  in  1973. 

Contrast  the  Executive  branch,  which  now 
has  some  4,000  computers  working  almost 
entirely  on  substantive  policy  Issues.  Ana- 
lysts and  programmers  of  increasing  sophis- 
tication hold  key  staff  positions  not  only 
In  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 


the  Department  of  Defense,  but  Increaatsgiy 
in  the  domestic  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Shrewd  and  brUllant  a  legislator  as 
be  is.  Chairman  Mills  must  turn  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  Its  computers  (or  a  syBtems-orlented  re- 
search center  like  the  Urban  Institute  which 
is  largely  dependent  on  Executive  branch 
contract*)  when  he  wants  detaUed  informa- 
tion on  the  financial  Impact  of  various  wel- 
fare reform  altematlvas.  The  Pentagon,  both 
within  Its  own  walls,  as  well  as  In  its  think 
tanks  like  Rand  and  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense AnalysU,  can  war-game  any  number  of 
strategic  or  budgetary  alternatives,  while  the 
Armed  Services  and  l^)relgn  Affairs  Com- 
mltteea  still  base  most  of  their  decisions  on 
the  work  of  small  staffs  and  the  gut  reac- 
tions and  empirical  Idiosyncrasies  of  com- 
mittee members. 

The  impact  of  this  congressional  failure 
to  staff  Itself  adequately  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  analytical  tools  of  modem  tech- 
nology is  at  least  as  responsible  for  the  sec- 
ond class  citizenship  of  the  Congress  among 
the  three  branches  of  government  as  the 
seniority  system  or  the  antediluvian  com- 
mittee structure. 

The  ExecuUve  branch  Is  by  far  the  most 
significant  force  in  the  conception,  devel- 
opment and  enactment  into  legislation  of 
new  substantive  programs.  The  stark  fact  Is 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  any  of  Its 
committees  has  the  consistent  capability— 
without  almost  total  reliance  on  the  Infor- 
mational and  analytical  resource*  of  the 
Executive  branch — of  developing  coherent, 
large-scale  Federal  programs. 

When  President  Lyndon  Johnson  decided 
in  I9fl7  to  develop  a  program  to  cloee  the 
housing  gap  In  the  United  SUtee  as  rapidly 
as  pooslble  without  distorting  the  capital 
markets  of  the  country  or  putting  too  much 
preaeure  on  the  construction  labor  force, 
months  of  computer  runs  and  analytical 
work  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  were  necessary,  first  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  gap  and  then  to  produce 
the  10-year  program  for  closing  It.  When  the 
Housing  Act  of  1P«8  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress, there  was  little  discussion  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  data  base  of  the  Executive 
branch  or  its  statistical  and  analytical 
projections.  The  Congress  and  Its  committee 
staffs  were  simply  not  equipped  to  analyze 
the  program  intelligently  in  these  terms. 
Most  of  the  discussion  in  the  Congress  In- 
volved the  parochial  rivalries  of  Interest 
groups  that  had  been  Jousting  for  decades  In 
the  housing  arena.  The  congressional  debate 
essentially  constituted  a  search  for  some 
means  to  balance  the  relatively  narrow  In- 
terests of  banks,  homebullders,  real  estate 
brokers  and  trade  unions.  Congress,  of 
course,  is  the  proper  forum  for  such  inter- 
ests to  make  their  views  known  on  a  legisla- 
tive program  proposed  by  the  Executive.  But 
the  Congress  should  also  be  a  forum  where 
Executive  branch  analyses  and  programs  can 
be  independently  evaluated. 

On  the  military  side  of  the  budget,  the  sit- 
uation reached  a  point  in  the  1960b  where 
the  Pentagon  would  analyze  and  make  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  program  packages  re- 
lated to  the  capabilities  of  combination  of 
forces  from  all  three  services  to  meet  poten- 
tial threats  to  our  national  security.  This  is 
the  context  in  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  would  present  his  annual 
posture  statements.  Yet,  for  appropriations 
purpoeee,  largely  because  of  the  way  the 
Congress  is  organized,  the  limited  capability 
of  congressional  staffs  and  its  old-fashioned 
appropriations  procedures,  these  program 
packages  would  be  retranslated  into  budget- 
ary line  items. 

The  lack  of  adequate  staffing  and  analyti- 
cal capability  results  in  the  kind  of  meat-ax 
approach  that  so  often  characterizes  efforts 
to  cut  the  defense  budget.  The  success  of  a 
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few  senators  In  19S9  and  1970  when  they  fo- 
cused with  sophisticated  specificity  on  select- 
ed programs.  Uke  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale's 
suceasful  attack  on  the  nuclear  carrier  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy,  was  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  expertise  of  farmer  Pentagon  and 
Budget  Bureau  analysts  who  were  willing  to 
assist  the  senators  on  the  Hill  and  provide 
the  data  and  analysis  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  a  scalpel  Instead  of  an  ax  on  the  defense 
budget. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  does  a  re- 
markable Job  particularly  when  It  Is  realized 
that  virtually  aU  Its  basic  data  comes  from 
the  statistical  offices  of  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Departments,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Yet.  think  for  a  moment  what  the  situation 
might  be  if  that  committee  had  the  statisti- 
cal and  analytical  capability  to  do  their  own 
computer  runs,  their  own  Independent  basic 
analyses  and  projections.  I  am  not  speaking 
here  of  duplicating  the  capability  that  exists 
In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUstlcs  or  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Office  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, but  simply  the  kind  of  capability 
that  exists  in  most  of  the  large  banks  and 
corporations  of  our  nation.  Many  of  the  more 
sophisticated  members  of  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee,  like  Senator  William  Prox- 
mlre  and  Congressman  Henry  Reuss,  were 
convinced  at  an  early  stage  on  the  basis  of 
personal  experience  and  shrewed  perception 
that  Inflation  was  getting  out  of  hand  In  the 
Johnson  administration  and  that  the  Nixon 
economic  game  plan  would  go  away.  But 
their  conviction  was  essentially  a  gut  reac- 
tion. Their  ability  to  develop  their  own  pro- 
jections and  economic  scenarios  supported 
by  detailed  analyses  and  statistics,  was 
sharply  limited  because  they  lacked  the  staff 
and  the  computer  technology  to  do  their  own 
analytical  thing. 

Finally,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  sensitive  area  In  which  to  urge  the 
Congress  to  engage  In  cold  self-examination, 
the  committee  structure  no  longer  conforms 
to  the  realities  of  American  life.  Ccwnmlttee 
Jurisdictional  problems  are  a  major  Inhibi- 
tion to  a  functional,  problem  oriented  analy- 
sis of  our  national  problems.  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's pPopKJsal  for  a  National  Security 
Committee  recognizes  this  In  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, military  affairs  and  foreign  aid  area.  But 
there  Is  no  visible  recogndtlon  of  this  In  the 
domestic  area. 

This  issue  is  crisply  drawn  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  Congress  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  reorganization  proposals. 
The  President  has  suggested  that  the  domes- 
tic program  side  of  the  Executive  branch  be 
organized  Into  four  basic  departments:  Hu- 
man Resources.  Community  Development, 
Economic  Development  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  difficulties  the  reorganization 
faces  stem  not  simply  from  narrow  private  In- 
terest groups  like  agriculture  or  business  or 
labor,  who  wish  to  retain  constituency- 
oriented  departments.  Even  more  impor- 
tant— as  almost  any  congressman  or  senator 
will  admit  privately — is  the  Impact  of  that 
reorganization  on  congressional  committee 
Jurisdiction.  The  rhetorical  level  of  debate  is 
filled  with  concerns  about  our  farmers  or  our 
businessmen  or  our  worklngmen.  Tlie  tough 
arguments  In  the  Congress  are  more  often 
concerned  with  what  committees  of  the 
President's  reorganization  proposals.  The 
most  serious  hurdle  these  Executive  Branch 
reorganization  proposals  face  may  be  the  es- 
sentially retrogressive  and  parochial  attitudes 
of  substantive  committees  of  the  Congress. 

In  Its  struggle  to  sUy  abreast  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  the  Congress  may  retard 
more  efficient  Executive  reorganization, 
rather  than  pursue  its  own  reorganlzatloiTto 
come  to  terms  with  the  reality  of  American 
society  and  Its  problems  In  the  1970s.  Thus, 
one  can  hear  comments  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent's Department  of  Natural  Resources  is 
enacted    into    law.    arrangements    must    be 


made  to  maintain  the  portions  of  the  new 
department  formerly  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  A^culture  Committees  and 
the  portions  presently  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittees— or  indeed  to  grant  both  committees 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  areas.  This  Is  some- 
thing akin  to  those  stagecoach  owners  who 
first  refused  to  transport  rail  tracks  and  later 
added  a  brace  of  stallions  to  the  coach  to 
compete  with  the  railroads. 

Most  large  institutions,  like  most  govern- 
ments, are  more  likely  to  deteriorate  and 
crumble  from  within  rather  than  without 
Institutions,  like  people,  tend  to  bring  their 
problems  on  themselves.  As  the  Congress 
thrashes  out  In  frustration  at  its  separate 
but  unequal  status  among  the  branches  of 
government,  it  must  realize  that  its  houses 
are  made  of  glass.  Before  its  members  throw 
too  many  stones,  they  might  recognize  that 
they  hold  In  their  own  hands  the  power  to 
vot«  themselves  the  staff  and  analytical  ca- 
pability they  need,  to  establish  a  central  sys- 
tems analysis  and  program  evaluation  office, 
to  reorganize  their  committees  and  thus  to 
assume  their  constitutional  role  as  the  most 
effective  and  responsive  representative  leg- 
islature In  the  history  of  mankind. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  HELEN  VON 
KOLNTTZ  HYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
literary  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Von  Kolnitz  Hyer  of  Charleston,  S.C,  is 
a  matter  in  which  everyone  in  my  State, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  country,  can 
take  great  pride. 

This  charming  lady  has  added  to  her 
list  of  achievements  with  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  "Danger  Never  Sleeps,"  a  book 
of  poems  which  reflects  the  wealth  of 
experiences  Mrs.  Hyer  has  accumulated 
over  her  years  of  almost  unparalleled 
adventure. 

Sampling  nearly  50  years  work,  the 
current  volume  includes  many  works  in 
which  the  story  element  is  foremost — 
brief  historical  romances  in  traditional 
verse  forms,  descriptive  recreations  of  a 
religious  or  patriotic  nature,  poetic  com- 
mentary on  political  and  social  events, 
and  some  pensive,  tongue-in-cheek  rec- 
ollections of  life  in  her  native  low 
country. 

Mr.  President,  this  talented  writer  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.C,  where  she  now 
lives.  She  attended  various  schools  there 
before  enroUing  in  Ashley  Hall,  oife  of 
Scuth  Carolina's  finest  schools  for  wom- 
en. At  Asiiley  Hall.  Mrs.  Hyer  wrote  the 
school  song,  "Pearls  and  Amethyst." 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
South  Carolina.  She  has  just  been  re- 
nominated for  a  second  term  as  pres- 
ident of  this  society. 

Her  poems  and  stories  have  appeared 
in  many  different  publications  over  the 
years,  and  children  will  remember  her 
award-winning  fairy  tale.  "The  Wimp 
and  the  Woodle."  Her  other  published 
works  include  two  volumes  of  poetry. 
"Santee  Songs."  and  "Wine  Dark  Sea"; 
two  juvenile  fiction  books,  "Hurricane 
Harbor,"  and  "The  Magnificent  Squeak"; 
and  two  nature  study  supplementary 
readers,  "On  Shiny  Wings,"  and  "Stories 
by  Seasons." 

Mr.  President,  several  newspapers  car- 
ried accotmts  of  the  recent  publication  of 


"Danger  Never  Sleeps."  One  appeared  in 
the  June  24  issue  of  the  Savannah  Eve- 
ning Press  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  one  In  the 
April  2  publication  of  the  Charlesttm 
Evening  Post,  of  Charleston,  S.C;  an- 
other in  June  17  issue  of  the  Beaufort 
Gazette,  of  Beaufort,  S.C;  and  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Moultrie  News,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  S.C,  on  May  27. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Mrs.  Hyer,  which  appears 
on  the  jacket  cover  of  her  new  book,  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Savannah    (Ga.)    Evening  Press 
June  34.  1971] 

OKANDMOTHER AND  POET LiKIS  WamNGS  OF 

Mant  "Long-Haies" 

Beautort,  S.C. — "My  book  contains  poems 
about  good  things  I  have  seen  or  written 
about  In  the  past."  said  Mrs.  Helen  Von  Kol- 
nitz Hyer,  a  pretty  grandmother  and  poet 
from  Charleston. 

An  autograph  party  honoring  Mrs.  Hyer 
author  of  "Danger  Never  Sleeps."  will  be 
held  here  this  afternoon  from  3  to  6  p.m.  at 
the  Bank  of  Beaufort  Historic  Foundation 
House. 

"Pour  decades  of  writing  are  tied  up  In 
my  latest  book  of  poetry."  said  Mrs.  Hyer. 

"I  get  so  disturbed  when  I  read  some  of 
the  filth  and  the  bad  language  that  is  writ- 
ten Into  poetry  today.  Some  of  this  Is  writ- 
ten by  adults  and  some  by  our  young  people 

"But  Just  In  the  past  year  I  have  been 
amazed  at  some  of  the  good  poetry  that  Is 
being  written  by  our  young  people,"  said 
Mrs.  Hyer,  who  is  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Poetry  Society.  "During  the  past 
year  we  have  sponsored  many  forums  and 
contests. 

"When  some  of  the  long-haired  and  beard- 
ed young  people  come  to  our  meetings  to 
read  their  poems  many  of  the  members  ob- 
ject," she  continued.  '3ut  I  think  many 
of  our  young  people  have  good  things  to  say 
and  I  feel  that  they  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  present  what  they  have  written. 

"This  will  be  one  of  my  main  projects  this 
year — to  encourage  more  young  people  to 
come  Into  our  society  and  tisslst  them  any 
way  we  can,"  she  added. 

The  author  viras  bom  in  Charleston  and 
attended  Ashley  Hall,  where  she  wrote  the 
song  "Pearls  and  Amethyst."  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Poetry  Society  of 
South  Carolina.  Her  p>oem8  have  appeared  In 
many  different  publications  over  the  years 
and  many  children  will  remember  her 
award-winning  fairy  tale  "The  Wimp  and 
the  Woodle. '• 

Her  new  book  contains  several  references 
to  Beaufort  In  poems  such  as  "Prologue  to 
Freedom"  and  "Water  Festival — Beaufort 
1964". 

Mrs.  Hyer"s  daughter.  Mrs.  Ray  Kearns. 
and  family  reside  In  Beaufort. 

(From  the  Charleston    (S.C.)    Evening  Post. 

April  2,  1971] 

Locai.  Poet's  Work  Spans  4  Decades 

(By  Jack  Leland) 

Danger  Never  Sleeps,  by  Helen  Von  Kolnitz 
Hyer.  Wing  Publications.  Inc.  154  pages, 
W.60. 

There  are  four  decades  of  writing  tied  up 
in  this  book  of  poetry  by  one  of  Charleston's 
great  ladles  of  verse  and  yet.  the  more  recent 
ones  are  as  full  of  the  jole  de  vivre  as  are 
thoee  written  when  the  author  was  Just 
beginning  her  literary  career 

She  is  a  grand  story  teller  and  her  longer 
narrative  poems  obviously  were  meant  to  be 
read  aloud  so  that  the  ftill  sweep  of  action 
and  the  music  of  language  can  best  be  tested. 
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Many  a  youogBter  will  r«incmb«r  Mn. 
Hyar's  (teUgbtfully  adTMiturous  book  "Hur- 
rlcuM  Hkrttor,"  with  Mount  Fleaaant  and 
Charleston  Harbor  aa  Ita  local*.  Her  earlier 
▼olumes  of  poetry  were  "Santee  Bonga"  aiul 
"Wine  Dark  Sea."  In  addition  ah*  haa  pub- 
lished other  fiction  for  yoiing  readers,  two 
nature  study  leaduii  and  a  collection  of 
short  storlea. 

"ntase  poems  are  serious,  humorous,  blythe, 
sad,  energetic,  lethargic,  satirical  and  fac- 
tual. There  are  llteraUy  poems  for  every 
mood  and  every  taste,  reflections  of  a 
veiMktUe  and  exploring  mind.  They  make  a 
grand  addition  to  both  lovers  of  poetry  and 
oc^ectors  of  Carol!  nlana. 

(From  the  Beaufort  (B.C.)  Qawtte. 

June  17.19711 

AuToasATH    Pabtt    To    HoMOB    MoTHKS    or 

liOCAL  Woman 

An  autograph  party  honoring  Helen  von 
Kolnlts  Hyer,  author  of  a  new  book  of  poems 
entitled  "Danger  Never  Sleeps",  will  be  held 
on  Jime  34  from  3  to  6  pjn.  at  the  Bank  of 
Beaufort  Historic  Foundation  House.  The 
party  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Beaufort  Book 
Shop. 

Four  decades  of  writing  are  tied  up  In  the 
new  book  of  poetry.  Mrs.  Hyer  Is  a  grand 
story  teller  and  her  poems  are  serious  humor- 
ous, blythe,  sad.  energetic,  lethargic,  satir- 
ical and  fact\ial.  There  are  poems  for  every 
mood  and  taste. 

The  author  was  bom  In  Charleston  and 
attended  small  private  schools  In  Charleston 
and  Ashley  Hall,  where  she  wrote  the  school 
song,  "Pearls  and  Amethyst."  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina,  and  after 
serving  this  past  year  as  Its  president  has 
been  re-nomlnated  for  a  second  term.  Her 
poems  and  stories  have  appeared  In  many 
different  publications  over  the  years  and 
children  will  remember  her  award-winning 
fairy  tale  "The  Whlmp  and  the  Woodle." 

The  new  book  contains  reference  to  Beau- 
fort In  poems  about  the  drama  "Prologue  To 
Freedom"  and  "Water  Festival — Beaufort, 
1964." 

Mrs.  Hyer's  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Dr. 
R.  Ray  Keams,  and  grandchildren,  Connie,  a 
Using  sophomore  at  the  Beaufort  Regional 
Campus  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Ray,  Jr.  a  sophomore  In  high  school,  and 
Holly  who  Is  In  the  sixth  grade,  reside  In 
Beaufort. 

(From  the  Moultrie  (S.C.)  News, 
May  37,  1971) 

AUTHOB    PUBUSKBS    POITXC    BTTOBT    OF 
90   TXABS 

Helen  von  Kolnlts  Hyer,  president  oT  the 
Poetry  Society  of  South  Carolina  and  a 
familiar  figure  In  Mt.  Pleasant,  has  pub- 
lished a  new  book  of  poems,  titled  "Danger 
Never  Sleeps." 

Mta.  Hyer,  whose  son-in-law  operates  a 
nursery  on  the  outsklrto  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Is 
a  writer  of  long  standing.  Her  previously 
published  books  include  two  volumes  of 
poetry — "Santee  Songs"  and  "Wine  Dark 
Sea",  two  Juvenile  fiction  books.  "Hurricane 
Harbor"  and  "The  Magnlfloent  Squeak",  two 
nattire  study  supplementary  readers,  "On 
Shiny  Wings"  and  "Stories  by  Seasons",  and 
an  award-winning  fairy  tale.  "The  Wlsnp  and 
Woodle,"  which  ssrved  as  the  tlUe  story  of  a 
ooUeeUon. 

First  In  Obarleaton.  ttksn  In  Mi^^ig^w  and 
now  In  Charleston  again,  Mrs.  Hyer's  poems 
and  stories  have  appeared  in  many  different 
publications.  Tlie  present  volume,  put  out  by 
Wing  PubUeatkms  In  OolumMa.  to  a  collec- 
tion oC  poems  enoompassing  her  entire  ca- 
reer to  date,  stretching  from  a  classic  ode  to 
the  Confederate  dead  recited  at  Magnolia 
Cematsry  on  Memorial  Day.  1931.  to  a 
thought-provoking  dlacuasion  ai  UFOs  called 
"Bermuda  Ttlangle,''  one  tH  the  poems  which 


merited  her  being  Invited  to  the  last  two 
S.C.  TMcentennlal  Walter's  Conferences. 

WMwpHnu  nearly  fifty  years  work,  the  cur- 
rent voltune  lnel\ides  many  works  in  which 
the  story  element  is  foremost — brief  his- 
torical romances  in  traditional  verse  forms, 
descriptive  recreations  of  a  religious  or  pa- 
triotic nature,  poetic  commentary  on  politl- 
cal  and  social  events,  and  some  pensive, 
tongue- In-obeek  reoollectlons  of  life  in  h^ 
native  liowoountry. 

Underlying  them  all  is  Mrs.  Hyer's  un- 
quenchable Best  tor  life,  her  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, and  her  tender  perception  of  love  re- 
vealed and  dlagulaed.  Distilling  the  experi- 
ences of  UTe  and  literature  and  translating 
them  into  mtjsical  poetry,  Mrs.  Hyer  has 
produced  In  her  new  book  a  fitting  crown  for 
her  half-century  of  poetic  endeavor. 

Hblxm  voir  Kounra  Htxb 

Helen  von  Kolnltz  Hyer  was  bom  In 
Charleston,  S.C.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Judge  George  Frederick  von  Kolnlts  of 
Austrian  descent  and  Sarah  Conover  Holmes, 
whose  father  was  Francis  Simmons  Holmes, 
Professor  of  Oeology  at  the  College  of 
Charleston  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  the  Confederacy.  In  the  ante-bellum 
years.  Professor  Holmes  had  gathered  the 
scattered  scientific  collections  of  the  city  and 
formed  the  Charleston  Museum  about  1860. 

Her  early  summers  were  qwnt  at  their  vaca- 
tion home  on  Mount  Pleasant  In  Charleston 
Harbor,  sailing,  swimming  and  fishing,  listen- 
ing to  stories  from  her  negro  fishermen  neigh- 
bors and  spending  afternoons  at  her  father's 
cotton  plantation,  Ryefleld,  to  watch  the 
weighing  of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  and  to  ex- 
plore the  huge,  dusky  working!  at  the  cotton 
gin-house. 

After  several  small  private  schools,  she  at- 
tended Ashley  Hall  and  was  graduated  In  the 
first  class  to  complete  the  Uppw  School. 
While  there  she  played  tennis  and  basketball, 
took  part  In  school  plays  and  founded  "Cer- 
berus," the  school  magaatne.  being  its  first 
business  manager  and  Ite  second  editor.  She 
also  wrote  ths  sohoc^  song,  "Pearl  and  Ame- 
thyst." 

As  a  freshman  at  Simmons  College  In  Bos- 
ton, she  won  the  Poetry  Prize,  made  the  var- 
sity basketball  team  and  scored  a  running 
broad  Jump  record  that  lasted  for  30  years. 
She  was  also  allowed  to  take  advanced  Junior 
and  Senior  ICngllsh  rlssses  as  she  had  had 
one  year  above  college  entrance  requirements. 
World  War  I  intervened  and  she  choee  to  re- 
turn to  Charleston,  take  a  businees  course, 
and  then  be  Statistician  for  the  War  Sav- 
ings Stamp  Service.  Incidentally,  that  winter 
she  organized  a  Community  Club  for  136  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  student-sailors  sent  to 
build  a  Naval  Rifle  Range  at  Moimt  Pleasant. 
Here  she  learned  to  make  fair  scores  with  s 
nfl«. 

After  the  war,  because  of  her  inherited  in- 
terest In  museum  work,  she  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Ciirator  of  Public  Instruction  under 
Dr.  Paul  Rea,  Director  of  the  Charleston 
Museum  and  a  year  or  so  later,  as  a  charter 
menxber,  helped  to  organise  the  Poetry  So- 
ciety of  South  Carolina.  Also  for  two  stmi- 
mers  she  went  back  to  Simmoiu  tot  Library 
Science  oourse*  and  visited  many  northern 
museums  and  rlsssss  in  story-telling  st  the 
Fine  Arte  Museum  in  Boston. 

In  1931  she  married  Edward  Allen  Hyer. 
who  was  also  in  museum  work  and  in  1934 
ttiey  moved  to  Grand  Rapids  where  he  made 
groups  oi  large  Michigan  mammals  and  she 
became  Associate  Curator  of  Bducation  at 
the  Kent  Scientific  Muaexui,  a  msmber  of  the 
Michigan  Authors  Association  and  several 
literary  groups  sad  a  frequent  contributor  of 
dramatic  narrative  verse  to  Adventure  Maga- 
idne,  then  the  leading  man's  magazine  in  the 
advsnture  field. 

In  1939  her  husband  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Michigan  Conservation  Department 
and  they  moved  to  Lansing.  Five  yean  of  In- 


tereatlng  conservation  field  trips  in  lakes 
and  foreste  followed,  which  resulted  in  a 
nimober  of  Michigan  adventure  poems. 

Her  published  books  Include  two  volumes 
of  poetry,  "Santee  Songs,"  and  "Wine  Dark 
Sea;"  two  Juvenile  fiction  books,  "Hurricane 
Harbor,"  and  "The  Magnlflrlent  Squeak;" 
two  nature  study  s(4>idementary  readers,  "On 
Shiny  Wings,"  and  "Stories  by  Seasons,"  and 
Her  award-winning  fairy  tale  "The  Wimp  and 
t2ie  Woodle,"  is  the  title  story  of  a  ooUecUon 
published  by  the  Julia  SUsworth  Fotxl  Foun- 
dation for  Better  Juvenile  Literature. 

Her  poetry,  itories  and  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  many  newspapers  and  religious 
and  national  magaElnes.  also  In  several 
anthologies.  She  has  read  her  poem  before 
many  schocM  grotqis  and  women's  clubs. 

While  In  T.aTv«ing  she  spent  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  Department  of  Stete  in 
Michigan  and  13  months  ss  statistician  at 
the  Michigan  Stwte  Police  Headquarters,  (her 
moat  interesting  assignntent) . 

In  1940-41  she  was  Secretary  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence. Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan.  In  all  three 
of  her  museum  positions  she  worked  as  a 
lecturw  and  story-teller,  researching  and 
preparing  exhlblte  and  writing  all  newspaper 
publicity. 

The  family  returned  to  Charleston  in  the 
fall  of  1941  and  during  Wwld  War  n  she 
WBS  with  the  Post  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  Fort 
Moultrie,  SulUvan'8  Island,  S.C,  In  charge 
of  payrolls  and  personnel  for  496  per  hour 
and  136  per  annum  Civil  Service  finpioyees. 
There,  for  nearly  three  years,  she  lived  in  the 
last  house  on  the  front  beach  behind  nightly 
black-out  curtains  with  a  machine-gun  nest 
In  her  front  yard  sand  dune,  an  anti-aircraft 
Battery  B  across  the  road,  watching  con- 
voys sail  for  Africa,  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
and  occasionally  the  distant  flames  of  a  tor- 
pedoed tanker  or  a  damaged  aircraft  carrier 
being  towed  Ln  for  repairs. 

1946  found  her  in  New  York  for  a  year, 
where  she  watched  the  Grtpsholm  bring  re- 
leased prisoners  of  war  home  from  Japan  and 
the  Victory  Parade. 

Because  of  an  invaUd  son  this  rigorous 
winter  was  followed  by  two  years  in  Florida, 
and  a  return  to  Charleston  in  the  fall  of 
1947.  There  for  several  yecus,  because  of  her 
son,  she  did  practically  no  writing.  After  her 
divorce  In  1968  she  was  a  surgical  secretary 
for  several  years  until  her  retirement,  which 
now.  she  says,  gives  her  time  to  start  writ- 
ing again. 

She  has  four  married  daughters  and  enjoys 
helping  with  their  numerous  progeny. 

She  now  claims  to  be  Jimlor  Partner  In 
the  Landscaping,  Greenhouse,  Nursery  of  one 
of  her  sons-in-law  and  her  chief  Intereste  are 
her  famlllee,  poetry,  archeology,  adventure 
stories,  "UFOs"  and  embroidering  elaborate 
ecclesiastical  paramente. 


THE    AMALQAMATED'S    HILTON    E. 
HANNA 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Presidait.  Hil- 
ton Hanna,  executive  assistcmt  to  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  long  a 
fighter  for  the  rights  of  labor  and  mi- 
nority groups,  has  been  featured  in 
Butcher  Workman,  the  publication  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 

An  international  spokesman  for  labor's 
cause,  he  was  prominent  in  the  success- 
ful campaign  in  the  1950's  for  Federal 
inspection  of  the  poultry  Industry  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer.  Also,  Bftr.  Hanna  has 
recently  been  very  active  in  the  peace 
movement,  serving  on  the  national  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  recent  April  24 
nonviolent  march  on  Waahington  which 
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called  for  Congress  to  end  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

Primarily,  however,  Mr.  Hanna  is 
known  for  his  exceptional  work  in  the 
trade  union  movement  in  this  Nation. 
His  efforts  for  labor  have  been  in  the 
great  tradition  of  imion  leaders  who  have 
been  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
membership,  and  responsive  toward  the 
interests  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  Amal- 
gamated's  Hilton  E.  Hanna."  published 
in  the  Butcher  Workman  of  May /June 
1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Amalcamated's  Hn,TON  E.  Hanna 

The  cover  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Butcher 
Workman  is  a  very  good  likeness  of  the  Amal- 
gamated'8  Hilton  Hanna,  the  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  principal  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Union.  He  Is  becoming  nationally 
known  as  one  of  the  moet  able  representa- 
tives of  the  trade  union  movement.  He  Is  in 
demand  In  all  sections  of  the  nation  as  a  key- 
note speaker  for  many  worthy  causee. 

THX   riR&T 

As  a  member  of  our  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Local  638,  a  quarter  of  a  ccntiiry  ago  when 
Secretary  Gorman  was  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  local  union  he  recognized  Hanna  as 
having  exceptional  ability.  He  was  asked  to 
take  a  position  with  the  International  Union, 
and  after  careful  consideration,  he  accepted. 
He  was  the  first  black  man  to  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  executive  assistant  In  the  history  of 
the  organization.  Whatever  assignment  is 
given,  Hilton  Hanna  does  It  In  a  commend- 
able way.  His  educational  background  is  out- 
standing. 

Hilton  first  saw  the  light  of  day  In  1907  on 
the  Island  of  Inagua  in  the  Bahamas.  He 
became  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  exceptionally  keen. 
He  graduated  from  Tuskegee  Institute.  Tal- 
ladega College,  and  received  his  M.A.  degree 
in  Economics  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  also  served  as  an  instructor 
in  the  university's  famed  School  for  Workers. 

AUTHOR 

In  addition  to  his  speaking  capabilities, 
he  has  authored  many  articles  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  labor.  In  cooperation  with 
our  International  Vice  President  Joseph  Bel- 
sky,  he  wrote  PICKET  AND  THE  PEN — "The 
■Paf  Gorman  Story,"  an  opus  of  some  400 
psges  which  was  completed  In  1960.  Many 
conaidered  that  this  history  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  pub- 
lished; and  there  were  many.  "Picket  and  the 
Pen"  has  reached  more  than  300  libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Is  still  being  used  in 
a  number  of  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities as  a  reference  book  in  labor  history  and 
trade  union  administration. 

Hilton's  articles  appearing  In  TTie  Butcher 
Workman  expressing  the  filth  that  existed  m 
the  poultry  Industry  in  the  United  Stetes  in 
the  mid-fifties  had  considerable  Influence  In 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  compulsory  inspec- 
tion law  for  wholeeomeness  in  poultry.  To 
him  was  assigned  responsibUity  for  the  re- 
search work  and  pamphleteering  for  this  na- 
tlonwlde  project  of  the  International  Union. 

A    HTTlCANrrABIAir 

The  Amalgamated's  Hanna  is  a  humani- 
tarian. He  reeente  bigotry  wherever  it  nwy 
be  found.  In  the  peace  movement  he  Is  na- 
tionally known  and.  the  recant  April  34.  peace 
maroh  on  Wastilngton.  where  more  than 
300,000  reached  our  NaUons  Capital  without 
Incident  petitioned  OongrsBS  to  end  the  war 
now  and  left  without  incident,  U  a  tribute  at 


least  In  part,  to  his  exceptional  organizing 
sbUitles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
steering  committee  for  the  event.  He  is  a 
disciple  of  Norman  Thomas,  the  great  Social- 
ist succeeaor  to  Eugene  V.  Debs.  He.  to  an 
extent,  has  patterned  his  life  after  Mahatma 
Gandhi  and  his  non-violent  approach  to  the 
adjustment  of  social  problems.  Is  nationaUy 
recognized. 

ABHOBS  OPPBXSSION 

He  abhors  oppression  and  domination, 
whether  by  one  individual  over  another,  or 
by  a  government  against  the  peoples  of  other 
lands.  He  continues  to  be  found  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  working  socially  for  bread, 
peace,  and  dignity  for  all  regardless  of  creed, 
color,  sex  or  national  origin. 

He  was  a  close  friend  of  Whitney  Young 
and  wept  when  he  learned  of  the  sudden 
passing  of  this  great  man  far  from  his  native 
Isold.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Urban  League 
and  Madison  Branch  of  the  NAACP.  He  is 
Vice  President  of  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Foun- 
dation, and  a  member  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  Immigrante  S«nce 
League  of  the  Travellers  Aid  Society  several 
years  ago  designated  him  "Labor  Man  of  The 
Year." 

rAMn.T  KAN 

A  dedicated  family  man,  Hanna  was  griev- 
ously affected  by  the  death  of  his  wife  of 
thirty-one  years,  the  former  Lillian  Elizabeth 
McKlnney  on  March  30.  1969.  He  has  two 
daughters.  .  .  .  Betty  Ann,  is  the  wife  of 
Eugene  A.  Ooats,  a  Professor  in  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Clncinnaa. 
and  Mary  Kathryn,  who  is  married  to  Euloglo 
Ortiz,  a  commercial  artist.  They  reside  in 
New  York  City.  Betty  Ann  was  awarded  her 
Master's  Degree  m  Child  Development  four 
years  ago  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
Mary  Kathryn  is  completing  work  for  her 
Master's  Degree  in  Urban  Planning  at  New 
York  University.  His  special  pride  and  Joy 
are  his  grandchildren.  Deborah  and  Christo- 
pher Ooate,  four  and  two  years  of  age  respec- 
tively. 

A  thoroughly  union  man,  on  several  occa- 
sions Hilton  has  rejected  offers,  even  frcan 
government  agencies  for  positions  outolde 
the  Amalgamated.  He  was  once  overheard 
saying  to  a  "recruiter,"  "If  I  have  any  contri- 
bution to  make  to  society  I  would  like  to  do 
it  as  a  member  of  the  labor  movement." 


for  a  life  full  of  activity  and  achieve- 
ments and  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 


NINETY-FIRST  BIRTHDAY  OF 
DAVID  KOHN 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  16,  1971,  an  old  friend  and  fellow 
alumnus  of  Clemson  University,  Mr. 
David  Kohn,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  will 
celebrate  his  91st  birthday, 

David  Kohn  Is  well  known  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most stamp  collectors.  He  was  bom  In 
Orangeburg,  S.C.,  on  July  16,  1880,  the 
son  of  Cpl.  Theodore  Kohn  of  the  Ekllsto 
Rifles.  He  began  collecting  Confederate 
Covers  many  years  ago  and  he  has  long 
been  active  In  the  Confederate  Stamp 
Alliance,  serving  in  a  variety  of  capaci- 
ties, including  the  presidency,  and  has 
won  trophies  at  many  stamp  shows  with 
his  exhibits. 

Mr.  Kohn  formerly  lived  in  Oreen- 
ville,  S.C,  and  he  has  never  missed  an 
alumni  reunion  since  his  graduation 
from  Clemson  Agricultural  College  in 
1902.  He  is  also  a  Shrlner  and  the  oldest 
living  member  of  the  Hejaz  Temple. 

Mr.  President,  David  Kohn  has  a 
reputation  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments as  a  good  citizen,  neighbor,  and 
member  of  his  community.  I  salute  Mm 


NEEDED:  ANOTHER  "MANHATTAN" 
PROJECT  TO  SOLVE  NATION'S 
DRUG    PROBLEM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  narcotics  addiction  and  drug 
abuse  commands  the  attention  of  this 
Nation.  Our  men  in  arms,  our  public  and 
private  employees,  and  our  children 
in  both  affluent  and  imderprlvileged  cir- 
cumstances have  all  been  subjected  to 
the  powerful  allure  and  often-damaging 
effects  of  hard  drugs. 

An  editorial  by  Mr.  Jerry  Pinkelstein. 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 
calls  for  a  national  effort  on  drugs  equal 
to  the  "Manhattan"  project  efforts  dur- 
ing World  War  II  to  unlock  the  power 
of  the  atom. 

As  Mr.  Pinkelstein  points  out,  the  es- 
sential concept  in  any  evaluation  of  the 
public  response  to  drug  abuse  is  igno- 
rance. For  Government  has  ignored 
the  problem  far  too  long,  and  the 
society  is  still  too  ignorant  about  its 
physical  and  social  aspects  to  insure  seri- 
ous, effective  action  to  curtail  drug  abuse. 

We  need  a  great  deal  more  knowl- 
edge about  drugs  than  we  now  have  about 
their  effects,  the  reasons  for  their 
use,  and  the  ways  to  combat  their 
spread.  And  we  need  a  firm  commitment 
to  rehabilitation  of  present  addicts  and 
education  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
become  future  addicts. 

I  hope  that  our  Nation  will  soon  pay 
heed  to  those  like  Mr.  Pinkelstein 
who  call  for  the  massive  Government  and 
private  effort  to  fight  drug  abuse  which 
is  the  only  answer  to  our  present  drug 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  enUtled  'Needed: 
Another  'Manhattan'  Project  To  Solve 
Nation's  Drug  Problem,"  published  in  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  of  July  6,  1971, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko. 
as  follows: 

Nzxdkd:  Anothxb  "Manhattan"  Pbojcct  To 

SoLVX   Nation's   Dbttg   PaoBLxaf 

(By  Jerry  Pinkelstein) 

Attention:  President  Nixon,  All  Leaders  of 
Government  and  the  Bar. 

During  World  War  n  a  secret  project  whose 
code  name  was  "Manhattan"  tackled  every 
conceivable  angle  so  that  the  United  Stetes 
could  produce  the  atom  bomb.  After  the  war. 
Congress  esteblished  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mission  whose  sole  function  is  to  study  and 
develop  new  uses  for  the  atom — and  these 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  an  aU-en- 
oompasslng  basis  by  all  academic  disclpltnea. 

Similarly,  when  the  United  Stetaa  em- 
barked upon  ite  space  program,  the  NaUonal 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
set  up  to  oversee  the  program.  It  was  chargad 
with  every  aspect  of  the  nation's  program,  us- 
ing not  only  engineers,  but  astronomerB  and 
historians,  manufacturers  and  others  wbo 
oould  contribute  to  every  minute  araa  of 
study. 

Drug  abtise  has  long  since  baoome  a  aoourga 
that  threatens  the  national  character  and 
fabric.  No  segment  of  our  society  la  immune 
from  the  Impact  of  this  deadly  plagxM.  Our 
children  at  all  levals  of  school  hava  bean  in- 
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Tect«d.  It  Is  the  m*Jor  cause  of  soaring  crime 
rates  that  undermine  security  In  our  homes 
and  streets  and  parks.  It  has  corroded  the 
morale  and  discipline  of  our  armed  forces  in 
Vietnam.  It  takes  a  huge  toll  out  of  the  busi- 
ness activity  in  terms  of  absenteeism  and  poor 
employee  performance.  It  clogs  our  court 
calendars. 

It  is  tragic  that  a  crtsls  of  ruch  magnitude 
has  not  stimulated  a  national  response  on  the 
level  of  the  "ManhatUn  Project"  or  NASA.  If 
we  had  recognized  the  need  for  this  approach 
three  years  ago,  or  five  years  ago,  or  ten  years 
ago.  perhaps  there  might  not  be  a  drug  prob- 
lem today.  If  the  best  brains  of  the  nation 
were  used  to  study  the  drug  abuse  problem — 
not  only  chemists,  but  educators,  physicians, 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists,  sociologists, 
clergy,  attorneys  and  Judges,  legal  enforce- 
ment agents  and  any  other  conceivable  group 
that  could  shed  light  on  the  subject,  perhaps 
today  we  might  kno\  whether  marijuana  Is 
safe  to  use  or  not,  or  if  It  leads  to  the  "hard 
stuff."  If  the  nation  had  undertaken  the  mas- 
sive response  to  the  drug  problem  as  it  did  to 
the  atom  and  space,  perhaps  today  there 
would  not  be  a  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
marijuana  should  be  legalized.  Nothing  leas. 
In  our  Judgment,  but  this  massive  undertak- 
ing will  put  an  end  to  drug  addiction. 

This  same  observation  can  be  applied  to 
methadone  and  other  aspects  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem.  Programs  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  education  pro- 
grams to  prevent  addiction  are  inadequately 
financed  and  uncoordinated.  But  nwre  im- 
portant, we  are  full  of  half-truths  and  Ignor- 
ance In  our  nimble  approaches  to  solving 
the  problem. 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  strongly 
financed,  well-coordinated  mobilization  of 
the  nation's  resources  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  na- 
tional disaster  and  disgrace.  Such  a  program 
should  accelerate  our  research,  to  telescope 
the  work  which  has  not  been  done  In  the 
past  five  years  or  ten  3rears.  so  we  may  save 
our  people  and  our  nation. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  so  many 
difficult  problems — from  polio  to  the  atom — 
and  found  solutions  through  massive  Injec- 
tions of  money  and  talent.  Drug  abuse  is 
more  of  a  problem  and  should  be  approached 
In  the  same  manner — not  through  some 
piecemeal  program  with  minlscule  funding. 
It  requires  a  broad  scope — from  legislation 
to  treaties  with  other  nations — so  no  stone  Is 
left  unturned. 

The  drug  problem  Is  a  challenge  which 
must  be  faced  by  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Drug  and  drug-related 
cases  Jam  the  coiorts  and  Impede  the  legal 
profession's  work.  As  civic  and  community 
leaders,  members  of  the  Bar  can  play  a  de- 
cisive role  In  prodding  into  action  the  White 
House,  Congress,  Governors  and  Legisla- 
tures to  provide  the  Initiative  and  financing 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  this  major  threat  to 
our  nation. 

It  Is  true  that  the  White  House  has  recog- 
nized the  problem,  and  called  the  nation's 
attention  to  the  dimensions  of  the  national 
tragedy,  but  It  has  not  attacked  drug  abuse 
in  depth. 

It  Is  equally  surprising  that  no  "Mr.  Anti- 
Narcotics' '  has  emerged  like  a  Nader  in  the 
consumer  protection  field. 

The  time  Is  long  since  past  for  us  to  talk 
about  drugs,  and  hope  it  will  blow  away. 
It  won't!  It  could  eventually  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  clvuizatlon  we  have  built 
and  come  to  know. 

Leadership  taken  by  the  Bar  In  mobilizing 
our  national  resources  In  this  effort  would 
be  In  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  profession. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HOUSING 
POLICY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  recenUy 
announced  policy  of  the  Nixon  admin *<=- 


tration  on  housing  discrimination  is 
totally  unrealistic — and  administratively 
irresponsible — because  it  falls  to  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  end  racial  segrega- 
tion in  housing  by  continuing  to  ignore 
the  Impact  of  so-called  economic  segre- 
gation. 

The  administration  has  declared  that 
it  has  no  legal  authority  over  "economic" 
exclusion  in  the  housing  field.  Further- 
more, It  has  suggested  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  it  Is  improper  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  interfere  with  local 
ordinances  and  regulatory  procediU"es 
that  vitally  affect  the  building  and  loca- 
tion of  housing  facilities. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
much  rhetoric  about  the  need  to  develop 
housing  opportunities  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens accompanied  by  quality  education 
and  access  to  meaningful  employment. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  new  jot)s  developed 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
decades  were  developed  in  suburban 
areas.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  would 
readily  admit  that  a  job  is  the  most  cru- 
cial "economic"  factor  in  the  life  of  a 
person  who  Is  physically  and  mentally 
able  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

Additionally,  it  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  accessibility  of  em- 
ployment is  a  key  factor  in  both  the  will- 
ingness to  seek  employment  and  the  abil- 
ity to  retain  it  once  secured.  The  "eco- 
nomic" combination  of  adequate  mass 
transportation,  education,  housing  facil- 
ities for  every  income  level,  and  of 
coiirse,  adequate  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment should  be  the  balanced  goal  of  the 
administration.  Instead  the  administra- 
tion pursues  a  policy  which  denies  that  a 
successful  and  lasting  solution  to  our 
racial  problems  must  involve  the  surbur- 
ban  areas  that  circle  our  cities. 

In  fact  it  is  the  "economic"  deter- 
minants of  continued  racial  exploitation 
and  isolation  that  must  be  faced  squarely 
by  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of 
our  communities.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  President  should  pursue  a  policy 
that  reflects  this  reality  and  results  in 
programs  that  embrace  the  diversities  of 
metropolitan  America  and  guarantee  full 
access  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rtohts     Leadebs     AssAn.     fixxov's     HotrsiNC 

POLICT 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Civil  rights  leaders  yesterday  condemned  as 
Inadequate  President  Nixon's  announced 
policy  of  ending  "racial  discrimination"  in 
neighborhoods  without  forcing  "economic 
discrimination." 

Presenting  the  first  public  analysis  by  the 
126-orgajilzatlon  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  Bayard  Rustln,  conference 
chairman,  declared  that  the  President  had 
■diagnosed  a  cancer  and  prescribed  aspirin 
as  tiie  remedy"  in  his  long-awaited  June  11 
message  on  housing  discrimination. 

At  the  same  time,  Rustln  said  the  Confer- 
ence had  written  to  Democratic  presidential 
aspirants  and  Congressional  leaders,  asking 
them  f«  on-the-record  reactions  to  the  Nixon 
policy. 

"There  has  been  almost  total  lack  of  re- 
action from  people  In  elected  political  office." 
observed  William  Taylor,  former  Civil  Rights 


Commission  director,  who  joined  Rustln  yes- 
terday to  discuss  the  civil  rlgtite  coalition's 
13-page  analysis. 

"These  people  do  not  want  to  declare  them- 
selves on  this  Issue,"  Rustln  said,  attributing 
the  liberal  politicians'  "strange  silence"  to 
worries  over  a  white  voter  backlash  at  the 
polls  in  1972. 

In  eesence.  Rustln  and  Taylor  and  the 
I/eadership  coalition  analysis  took  issue  with 
the  President's  overall  policy  of  relying  on  the 
"carrot"  instead  of  the  "carrot  and  stick" 
in  opening  up  the  suburbs  and  o*her  com- 
munities to  low-income  housing  for  blacks 
and  whites  alike. 

Echoing  a  resolution  |>as8ed  by  the  T7.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  last  month,  the  Leader- 
ship coalition  urged  that  the  administration 
require  communities  to  provide  for  low-in- 
come housing  needs  or  lose  all  federal  aid, 
not  Just  housing  or  urban  renewal  money. 

TTie  coalition  urged  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment challenge  any  local  zoning  that 
barred  the  poor  and  minorities. 

Richard  Van  Dusen,  undersecretary  of 
housing  and  urban  development,  last  night 
echoed  the  administration  view  that  Congress 
had  yet  to  give  the  Preeldent  that  broad  au- 
thority. Van  Dusen  said  he  saw  no  need  for 
the  extra  power,  but  that  the  place  to  seek 
It  was  In  Congress. 

The  coalition  took  less  issue  with  the  pro- 
posed HUD  guidelines  to  Implement  the 
President's  policy — covering  housing  project 
"site  selection",  "affirmative  marketing",  and 
related  procedures. 

TTie  coalition  argued,  however,  that  under 
the  HDD  procedures.  Black  Jack.  Mo.,  a  St. 
Louis  suburb  being  sued  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  allegedly  racially  discriminatory 
zoning,  would  not  be  automatically  ineligible 
for  a  federal  water  and  sewer  grant. 

HUD  officials  said  this  was  theoretically 
true,  but  In  practice  that  any  community 
with  a  bad  HUD  rating  on  housing  would  find 
It  difficult  to  compete  with  "better"  com- 
munities for  scarce  HUD  water  and  sewer 
money. 

Even  as  the  coalition  assailed  the  Presi- 
dent's "limited  view"  of  his  role  In  fighting 
housing  dlscrlmlnaiaon,  Taylor  said  local 
civil  rights  groups  would  take  advantage  of 
new  HUD  guidelines  (under  old  executive 
orders)  providing  monthly  data  on  local 
federally  aided  hotislng  projects  to  all  who 
request  them. 

"We  will  take  advantage  of  any  little  bit 
of  daylight,"  he  said.  "Our  complaint  Is  that 
there  Is  not  enough  daylight." 

Despite  Its  attack  on  the  President's  "self- 
Imposed  limitations"  the  coalition  statement 
said  civil  rights  leaders  were  "not  bereft  of 
hope". 

NAACP  Aims  at  Sxtbttiiban  Houstno 
(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Minneapolis.  July  5. — The  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  NAACP  declared  tonight  that 
the  suburban  housing  posture  of  the  Nixon 
administration  has  become  a  major  target 
of  the  largest  civil  rights  organization  in  the 
country. 

Bishop  Stephen  G.  Spottswood  of  Wash- 
ington told  the  62d  convention  of  the  as- 
sociation that  the  administration  Is  wrong  In 
framing  Its  policies  on  housing  discrimina- 
tion in  the  surburbs  so  that  a  distinction  Is 
made  between  economic  and  racial  bias. 

"We  will  agitate  and  persuade,  use  our 
voting  power  locally  and  nationally — and 
even  cuss  a  little — to  get  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  Join  us  In  nailing  this  bias  in 
housing  for  what  it  is,  a  pure  skin  color 
kick."  said  Mr.  Spottewood,  BUhop  of  the 
AME  Zlon  Church. 

In  its  housing  policy  statement  in  early 
June,  the  administration  drew  a  distinction 
between  "economic"  discrimination  and 
"racial"  discrimination,  saying  It  had  no 
legal  authority  over  "economic"  exclusion  in 
the  housing  field. 
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"We  Intend  to  press, "  Mr.  Spottswood  told 
the  2,500  delegates  In  his  keynote  address, 
"until  the  federal  government  recognizes 
that  In  99.44  per  cent  of  the  cases,  when  local 
governments  use  zoning  restrictions  to  bar 
low-Income  housing,  the  reason  is  racial,  not 
economic." 

Mr  Spottswood  noted  the  administration 
has  moved  In  some  housing  discrimination 
cases,  notably  in  Blackjack,  Mo.  The  St.  Louis 
suburbs'  zoning  ordinance,  which  excludes 
federally  financed  low-income  housing,  is 
now  the  target  of  a  civil  rights  suit  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  NAACP'a  board  chairman.  In  citing  the 
Blackjack  case,  echoed  statements  made  Sun- 
day by  Roy  WUklns,  executive  director  of  the 
461.000-member  organization.  Wllklns  said 
the  racial  stand  of  the  administration  shows 
"a  ray  of  hope"  since  a  year  ago. 

Regarding  the  administration  he  labeled 
as  ""anti-Negro"'  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Spottswood 
said  tonight: 

"The  racial  sky  Is  not  exactly  light  and 
clear.  But  It  Is  not  as  murky  and  dark  as 
It  was  a  year  ago.  We  shall  continue  to  call 
the  shots  as  we  see  them.  .  . 

"The  administration".  Mr.  Spottswood  said, 
"has  taken  certain  steps  and  has  announced 
policies  In  certain  phases  of  the  civil  rlghU 
issue  which  have  earned  cautious  and  limited 
approval  among  black  Americans." 

He  cited  as  one  example  the  positive  reac- 
tion of  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Uilrd  to 
NAACP  proposals  for  easing  racial  tensions 
In  the  armed  services. 

Regarding  housing,  he  said  he  was  uncer- 
tain of  the  ultimate  result,  but  felt  encour- 
aged to  suggest  that  the  administration's 
efforts  may  result  In  time  In  Improved  access 
to  housing  for  blacks. 

Despite  these  bright  signs,  he  said: 

"We  need  clesu-.  positive  lesulershlp  for  civil 
rights  from  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Twenty-three  million  black  Americans  and 
an  unestlmated  number  of  white  Americans 
look  to  the  President  to  provide  this  leader- 
ship." 

One  clear  Indication  of  the  Improved  re- 
lations between  the  Nixon  administration 
and  the  NAACP  is  that  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  will  appear  at  an  association  con- 
vention for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans  ap- 
peared here  tonight  to  present  an  award  to 
the  association  for  the  cooperation  of  Its 
chapters  In  the  gathering  of  data  for  the 
1970  cetwus. 

Mr.  Spottswood,  elected  Bishop  of  the 
AME  Zlon  Church  In  1952  after  serving  as 
a  pastor  for  34  years,  came  down  hard  In  his 
keynote  address  on  those  who  seek  to 
achieve  their  political  ends  by  establishing 
exclusive  groups. 

In  remarks  clearly  aimed  at  black  nation- 
alists, Mr.  Spottswood  said: 

"If  you  listen  to  this  line  of  talk  long 
enough,  you  will  realize  that  what  Is  being 
said  is.  'I  don't  actually  want  to  get  to- 
gether with  anyone  but  myself,  because  no- 
body else  Is  old  enough,  or  young  enough, 
or  white  enough,  or  black  enough  for  me— 
except  me.' " 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  NO-FAULT  AU- 
TOMOBILE  INSURANCE   ACT 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  on  June  29 
there  was  good  news  from  Boston  for 
those  concerned  about  the  Inhumanity, 
extravagant  waste,  and  InefBclency  In 
America's  system  for  compensating  auto- 
mobile accident  victims. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, one  of  the  most  respected 
high  State  trlbimals.  decided  unanimous- 
ly in  Pinnick  against  Cleary  that  the  Na- 


tion's first  compulsory  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance  law  is  constitutional  under 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Constitu- 
tions. 

The  decision  is  no  surprise.  But  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  specter  of  unconsti- 
tutionality has  been  laid  to  rest  by  a  re- 
spected appellate  court.  The  Massachu- 
setts court  concluded  that  no-fault  does 
not  take  away  any  of  a  citizen's  rights 
to  recover  for  injuries  but  "merely  limits 
the  common  law  right  in  the  automobile 
accident  situation  to  obtain  money  dam- 
ages on  account  of  unintentionally  in- 
flicted pain  and  suffering  and  modifies 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  damages." 

The  court's  opinion  was  written  by 
one  of  America's  most  respected  jurists, 
the  Honorable  Paul  C.  Reardon,  known 
to  many  lawyers  and  newspaper  editors 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committees  that 
produced  solid  guidelines  on  the  issue  of 
"Fair  Trial  vs.  Free  Press."  Justice  Rear- 
don, in  his  opinion,  dwelt  on  one  advan- 
tage of  no-fault  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

He  wrote: 

No  one  who  has  for  any  time  been  in 
charge  of  a  trial  court  system  (as  was  the 
author  of  this  opinion  for  a  number  of  years) 
can  be  unfamiliar  with  the  devastating  effect 
upon  the  administration  of  Justice  which 
the  automobile  has  produced.  For  years,  in 
the  face  of  countless  experiments  the  trial 
calendars  of  this  country,  particularly  In 
metropolitan  areas,  have  become  increasingly 
cloggeid  with  motor  vehicle  tort  litigation.  No 
one  as  yet,  notwithstanding  heroic  efforts  in 
this  regard,  has  found  a  satisfactory  method 
of  disentangling  this  morass 

The  problems  of  society  to  which  the 
courts  have  been  called  no  longer  permit 
the  luxury  of  using  them  as  a  forum  for  re- 
solving the  ever  Increasing  numbers  of  auto- 
mobile accident  claims  to  the  extent  that 
has  obtained  hitherto.  .  .  . 

Other  non-American  court  systems,  heirs 
with  ourselves  of  the  common  law.  have 
managed  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  super- 
abundance of  motor  vehicle  tort  claims  in 
one  way  or  another.  It  remains,  however,  a 
cancer  to  be  rooted  out  in  American  Courts. 

Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate  just 
how  pervasive  this  csuicer  is.  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  chart  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  This  shows  that, 
as  of  December  31,  1970,  the  10  lead- 
ing auto  insurers  alcwie  were  defending 
339,540  personal  injury  liability  cases 
filed  during  the  preceding  8  or  more 
years.  Most  of  these  cases,  of  course,  in- 
volved seriously  injured  auto  accident 
victims  seeking  compensation.  Yet,  57 
percent  of  the  cases  filed  3  or  more 
years  ago;  40  percent  filed  4  or  more 
years  ago;  and  13  percent  were  filed  6 
or  more  years  ago.  Since  cases  are  usually 
filed  sometime  after  the  accident  oc- 
curred— and  State  statutes  of  limitations 
vary  from  1  to  6  years — this  data 
actually  understates  the  period  these  ac- 
cident victims  must  wait  for  any  possible 
compensation.  Prompt  compensation  and 
any  needed  rehabilitation  for  these  vic- 
tims are  indeed  dim  prospects.  It  is  in- 
humane to  perpetuate  a  reparations  sys- 
tem which  permits  this. 

The  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts 
court  also  touches  upon  a  choice  very 
relevant  in  view  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  Bell  and  Perez  decisions.  These  de- 


cisions make  financial  responsibility  au- 
tomobile insurance  laws  unworkable, 
and  thus,  force  us  to  choose  between 
compulsory  liability  insurance  and  com- 
pulsory no-fault  insurance.  Justice  Rear- 
don discussed  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
old  Massachusetts  law,  which  provided 
for  compulsorj"  liability  insurance: 

We  hava  lived  with  compulsory  liability 
Insurance  since  January  1,  1927.  In  that  pe- 
riod certain  events  have  occurred  which 
might  well  have  commended  themselves  to 
the  Legislature  as  Indicia  pointing  toward  the 
wisdom  of  change.  Eleven  years  ago,  for  in- 
stance, a  special  commission  found  that  on 
the  basis  of  bodily  Injury  claim  frequency 
per  100  cars  Insured,  the  average  In  Mas- 
sachusetts In  the  years  1954-1956  was  6.4% 
as  against  S"",  for  Maine,  3.1  Tf  for  Rhode 
Island.  2'-,  for  Vermont,  and  3.3%  for  Con- 
necticut. In  1959.  the  year  the  report  was 
filed,  the  claim  frequently  In  Boston  on  a 
local  basis  exceeded  that  in  New  York  City  by 
more  than  50 '7 

While  we  applaud  the  success  of  lim- 
ited nofault  in  Massachusetts  and  salute 
the  unanimous  judicial  decision  on  con- 
stitutionality, I  would  like  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  a  major  weakness  of  the 
law  and  other  State  statutes. 

First,  neither  the  Massachusetts  law, 
nor  the  recent  automobile  insurance  stat- 
utes enacted  in  I>elaware  or  Florida,  nor 
the  bills  passed  by  the  Oregon  and  Illi- 
nois Legislatures,  will  help  one  bit  with 
the  overloaded  condition  of  our  Federal 
courts  in  these  judicial  districts.  The 
Federal  coiu-ts  today  are  required  to  ac- 
cept jurisdiction  in  automobile  negligence 
cases  where  the  parties  are  of  diverse  cit- 
izenship and  the  damages  claimed,  in- 
cluding pain  and  suffering,  exceed  $10,- 
000.  The  State  laws  eliminate  none  of 
these  $10,000  cases  from  the  tort  system. 

Both  the  President  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice spoke  of  the  problem  of  the  courts  at 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Judiciary 
last  March  in  Williamsburg,  "Va.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  "improve 
the  process  of  justice." 

Chief  Justice  Burger  declared : 

The  public  has  been  quiet  and  patient, 
sensing  on  the  one  hand  the  need  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  criminal  Justice  but  also  expe- 
riencing frustration  at  the  Inability  to  vin- 
dicate private  claims  and  rights.  We  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  point  where  this  seg- 
ment of  Americans  will  totally  lose  patience 
with  the  cumbersome  system  that  makes  peo- 
ple wait  two.  three,  four  or  more  years  to 
dispose  of  an  ordinary  civil  claim. 

The  President,  himself  a  lawyer,  issued 
a  clarion  call  for  iimovation  and  initia- 
tive to  improve  the  process  of  criminal 
justice  at  "both  the  State  and  Federal 
level."  In  defining  "the  urgent  need"  for 
improvement,  Mr.  Nixon  declared: 

More  of  the  same  is  not  the  answer.  What 
Is  needed  now  Is  genuine  reform — the  kind 
of  change  that  requires  Imagination  and 
daring,  thrt  demands  a  focus  on  ultimate 
goals. 

Similarly,  more  of  the  same  is  not  the 
answer  for  auto  accident  reparations. 
Genuine  no-fault  reform  with  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  removing  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  auto  accident  cases  from  the  courts 
is  the  answer.  That  those  of  us  who  are 
sponsoring  national  no-fault  bills  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  are  not  alone  can  be 
seen  from  this  recent  statement  of  Chief 
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Justice  Burger  to  the  New  York  Times 
(July  4.  1971,  p.  24) : 

Very,  very  good  »rguin«nts  can  be  made 
and  have  be«n  mad<>  for  taking  automobile 
and  other  personal  Injury  caaea  out  of  the 
courts  entirely,  out  of  all  courts,  and  dlspoo- 
Ing  of  them  by  other  means. 

I  should  like  to  paraphrase  Justice 
Reardon  and  apply  his  reasoning  to  the 
Federal  courts :  The  problems  of  America 
to  which  the  Federal  courts  have  been 
called  by  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  no  longer  permit  the  luxury  of 
using  them  as  a  forum  for  resolving  auto- 
mcAile  accident  claims. 

The  sponsors  of  national  nof  ault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  legislation  believe  that 
such  a  law  would  relieve  the  Federal 
courts  of  much  automobile  accident  liti- 
gation because  benefits  would  be  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  the  $10,000  juris- 
dictional limitation  and  tort  suits  would 
be  eliminated,  except  in  cases  of  "cata- 
strophic harm."  That  alone  is  reason  to 
go  forward. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  substantial 
reason  why  we  in  the  Congress  must  not 
slacken  our  efforts. 

Neither  the  Massachusetts  law — nor 
those  enacted  on  the  other  States — are 
consumer  protection  laws.  They  do  noth- 
ing to  ameliorate  the  difQculties  of  in- 
suring fair  ratemaking  and  claims  paying 
by  insurance  companies :  they  do  not  con- 
trol the  possibility  of  excessive  profits  by 
insurers. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter  con- 
taining the  views  of  the  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Consumers,  Inc.,  m  this 
regard  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks.  The  Association  has 
studied  the  Massachusetts  law  in  detail. 
Although  it  Is  fully  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  nofault  insurance,  it  never  en- 
dorsed the  bills  that  became  the  Massa- 
chusetts no-fault  law,  because  the  asso- 
ciation felt  they  did  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consxmiers.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  group  has  en- 
dorsed S.  945  and  H.R.  7514. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  chart,  which  compares  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
and  the  proposed  Federal  bills,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
ask  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court's  opin- 
ion in  Pinnick  against  Cleary,  and  ac- 
counts of  that  decision  in  the  Boston 
Morning  and  Evening  Globe  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


AUTO  PERSONAL  INJURY  LIABILITY  CASES  PENDING  AS  OF  DEC.  31.  1970,  WHICH  WERE  FILED.  AND  WHICH  WERE  BEING 
OtFtNDED  BY  THE  10  LEADING  AUTO  INSURERS  UNDER  POLICIES  ISSUED  DURING  THE  PRECEDING  8  OR  MORE  YEARS 


Years  in  whicli  policies  were  issued 


Companies 


Prior  to 

1963        1963        1964        1965        1966        1967        1968 


1969        1970 


Total 


SUteFarm 300  363  819  1.915  3,328  6,911  9,788 

Allstate 2.326  1.744  2,970  5.487  9,782  16,702  14,454 

Aetna  Casualty 417  345  918  1,790  3.024  4,616  3  257 

Travelers 903  759  1,428  2,512  5,015  8,219  8,137 

Nationwide           1,026  833  1,288  1.555  2,634  4,313  5,518 

Liberty  Mutual 523  407  750  1,225  2,640  4,942  4,546 

Hartford  Accident 878  600  1,204  1.941  3,307  5,276  4  239 

Government  Employees 140  195  392  911  2,060  4,206  3.477 

INA   .                            588  535  1,079  1,598  2,577  3,611  2,729 

Lumbermans  Mutual 424  472  750  1,515  2.608  3,791  3.823 

ToUl 7.525  6.253  11, 598  20,559  36.975  62,477  59,968 


16.679 
31.815 
7.687 
11,313 
6,731 
8,371 
7,159 
7,323 
3,987 
5,740 


7,502 
14, 176 
3,232 
4,590 
3.280 
3.689 
3,015 
3.583 
1,517 
2,796 


47,605 
99,456 
25.286 
42.  876 
27, 178 
27,093 
27,619 
22.  287 
18,221 
21.919 


106.805    47,380    359,540 


Note:  Tl<ese  10  companies  wrote  approximiately  40^  of  the  personal  injury  liability  premiums  in  1970. 
Source;  1970  annual  statements,  schedule  P.  part  1,  filed  with  State  insurance  departments. 


CoMPAJUSON  OF  Massachusetts  Limfted  No- Fault  Law  V?rrH   Proposed   Federal  No- Fault  Acts 


No-Fault  Benefits 
\.  Rehabilitation. 

2.  Medical.  Surgical  Hospital  and  Nursing. 

3.  Lost  wages  and  earnings. 


4.  Services  victim  would  have  performed 
for  himself  and  family. 


Exemption  from  Tort  Liability. 


SubroqatUm  Permitted 


1    Payment  of  benefits-protection  in  case 
of  violation. 


2    Availability  of  Insurance. 


3   Rate  regulation  and  policyholder  classi- 
fications and  policy  standards. 


4.  Price  and  Claims  Practice  Disclosure. 


rBATURZS 

Massachusetts   (Act  of  1970.  c.670  and  774) 
Only  for  cost  of  prosthetic  devices. 

To  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,000*   (must  be 
Incurred   within  2  years  of  accident ) . 
75 '"r  to  a  maximum  limit  of  $2.000* . 


To  a  maximum  limit  of  $2,000*. 

(•An  over-all  limitation  of  $2,000.  I.e.  re- 
covery Is  limited  to  $2,000  of  expenses  for 
all  three  benefits  together ) . 

Cases  In  which  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses are  less  than  $500. 


Yes. 


CONSUKER    SATXaUARDS 


Benefits  pcad  as  loss  accrues,  but  Insurer 
may  agree  to  a  lump  sum  discharging  all 
future  liability.  If  unpaid  for  more  than  30 
days,  claln^nt  may  sue  insurer  in  contract. 


Subject  to  exceptions,  {xjlicles  of  those  65 
or  older,  and  of  those  under  65.  entitled  to 
merit  rating  discount,  must  be  renewed. 


No  change. 


None  required. 


Federal  Acts  (S.  945  and  H.R.  7514) 

All  such  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred. 

All  such  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily  incurred    (no   time   limitation). 

$1,000  a  month,  or  85%.  whichever  is 
lesser,  up  to  30  months  (36  montbs-H.R. 
7514). 

All  such  expenses  reasonably  and  neces- 
sarily Incurred. 


For  all  cases  except  "catastrophic  harm", 
le.,  permanent  and  total  disability,  per- 
manent and  partial  disability  of  70%  or  more, 
permanent.  Irreparable  and  severe  disfigure- 
ment, and  death  cases. 

No. 


Payments  made  as  loss  is  incurred.  If  un- 
paid within  30  days.  Insurer  taiust  also  pay 
claimant  2%  Interest  per  month.  (If  Insurer 
fails  to  pay  benefits  and  claimant  sues,  in 
court's  discretion.  Insurer  may  have  to  pay 
claimant's  lawyers'  fees  and  court  costs — 
H.R.  7514). 

Policy  cannot  be  canceled,  must  be  re- 
newed and  must  be  sold  unless  insured  or 
applicant  has  no  valid  operator's  license  or 
has  failed  to  pay  premiums. 

States  to  continue  regulating  rates  except 
that  DOT.  with  Industry  and  States,  will  set 
policyholder  claaslflcatlons  and  policy  stand- 
ards. 

All  insurers  must  disclose  under  a  uniform 
statistical  plan,  data  on  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience and  price  of  policies.  DOT  to  make 
analysis  and  make  information  available  once 
every  six  months. 


Sources:  Association  of  Massachusetts  Consumers,  Inc.;  U.8.  Senate  Antltnist  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
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Association  or  MAsaACMusrrrB 

CoNsuiCKRS,  Inc., 
Borton,  Mats.,  June  9,  1971. 
Statement    Re:     Hart-Magnuson     No-Pault 
Automobile  Insurance,  S.  945. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  The  Association  of 
Maasachuaetts  Consumers,  Inc.,  composed  of 
private  citizens  and  Interested  pwrsons  In  the 
consumer  movement  baa  long  considered  the 
problems  of  autxsmoblle  Insurance.  We  have 
avoided  taking  a  public  position  on  the  vari- 
ous proposals  dealing  with  No-Fault  Auto 
Insurance,  since  serious  objection  was  raised 
to  various  parts  erf  all  proposals  which  have 
been  considered  heretofore. 

We  have  examined  the  experience  In  MaJs- 
sachusetts  from  Its  adoption  of  the  varia- 
tion of  no-fault  auto  Insurance.  Based  upon 
the  preliminary  figures,  it  would  appear  that 
a  substantial  reduction  In  personal  Injury 
claims  will  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
limited  version  of  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance and  ultimately,  tf  properly  enforced 
would  lead  quickly  to  substantial  reduction 
in  automobile  insurance  premiums. 

There  is  serious  criticism  of  the  Ma^- 
chusetts  version  arising  from  the  fr^lowlng 
deficiencies: 

First,  the  version  of  no-fault  automobile 
insurance  adopted  In  Massachusetts  has  not 
provided  for  any  change  in  the  setting  of 
rates  for  premiums  and,  therefore,  could  re- 
.^vUt  in  a  lengthy  deferral  of  savings  to  the 
consumers  of  Massachusetts  of  reduced  per- 
sonal Injury  claims  experience. 

Second,  the  plan,  In  its  limited  scope  has 
failed  to  include  no-fault  property  damage 
coverage,  which  could  result  In  even  greater 
savings  than  personal  injuries. 

Many  critics  of  no-fault  have  argued  that 
the  system  is  new  and  has  not  been  fully 
considered.  I  have  been  Interested  to  dis- 
cover that  in  Volume  39,  No.  1,  The  Massa- 
chusetts Law  Quarterly,  AprU  19,  1954,  there 
is  a  discussion  of  various  remedies  for  the 
traffic  Jams  In  the  Courts,  among  which 
there  is  a  discussion,  beginning  at  page  6. 
of  proposals  for  a  no-fault  system.  Refer- 
ence is  there  made  to  a  report  by  Arthur 
Ballantlne,  discussed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Judicial  Council  in  1932,  in  its  Eighth  Re- 
port, (18  M.L.Q.  No.  1,  November  1932.  pages 
23-33).  in  which  a  recommendation  was 
made  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  similar 
to  that  of  workmen's  compensation.  The  mat- 
ter was  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
Judicial  Council  for  further  study  In  1932, 
and  again  in  1933  and  surfaced  again  in  the 
discussion  in  the  1954  Massachusetts  Law 
Quarterly.  The  solution  is  not  novel.  The 
problem  has  existed  for  many  years.  The  time 
has  come  for  decision. 

Having  considered  the  various  problems 
presented  and  being  interested  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  premiums  to  the  consumers,  as  well 
as  affording  the  consumers  adequate  pro- 
tection for  recovery  of  damages  suffered  in 
automobile  accidents,  the  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Consumers,  Inc  has  voted  to 
support  and  endorse  S.  945,  the  Hart-Mag- 
nuson No-Fault  Bill  and  H  R.  7514.  the  Moss 
Bill  and  recommends  that  such  legislation 
Include  the  provision  for  the  coverage  of 
property  damage  The  reasons  for  this  action 
are  based  on  the  considerations  set  forth 
above 

The  Hart-Magnuson  approach  would  elimi- 
nate confusion  between  the  states  by  adopt- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  automobile  insur- 
ance. By  transferring  control  to  the  Federal 
Government,  we  could  eliminate  many  of 
the  unfair  trade  practices  resulting  from 
the  present  patchwork  of  State  legislation. 
One  of  these  could  be  the  availability  of  in- 
surance coverage  on  a  gro-up  basis.  TTie 
present  system  has  failed  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  a  large  segment  of  the  public,  as 


a  result  of  Inadequate  insurance  coverage, 
or  lack  of  any  coverage  whatsoever. 

Along  with  other  ccmplalnts,  Massachu- 
setts consumers  have  suffered  one  of  the 
highest  automobile  insurance  rates  in  the 
country,  a  condition  which  affilcts  primarily 
the  urban  dweller  and  Is  one  of  the  causes 
for  the  distrust  of  state  regutaitlon. 

The  states  have  proved  unable  or  un- 
willing to  regulate  the  automobile  Insurance 
industry  so  as  to  effect  savings  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature  to  those  requiring  automo- 
bile Insurance  coverage.  Whether  Federal 
legislation  can  do  so  depends  on  the  sys- 
tem adopted. 

The  requirements  of  automobile  Insurance 
coverage  are  two-fold:  First,  to  protect  the 
owner-operator  of  an  automobile  vehicle 
from  damage  suits;  and  Secondly,  to  provide 
adequate  compensation  to  those  who  may 
be  Injured  as  a  result  of  the  occasion  of  an 
automobile  or  motor  vehicle  collision  or  ac- 
cident. 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  common  law  system  of  negli- 
gence as  the  criterion  for  the  payment  of 
injury  claims,  large  segments  of  the  public, 
who  are  Injured  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents  are  left  without  the  possibility  of 
recovery  whatsoever  because  of  the  theories 
of  contributory  or  comparative  negligence. 
A  second  segment,  which  does  recover,  is 
penalized  by  lon«  delays  as  a  result  of  a 
costly  and  Inefflcient  Judicial  system  for  the 
determination  of  liability,  resulting  in  a  re- 
duction in  benefits  to  those  who  ultimately 
recover.  Only  a  minority  may  recover  a 
greater  amount  of  damage  than  is  suffered. 

As  a  result,  the  common  law  system  falls 
to  include  within  it  the  elements  of  re- 
covery necessary  to  make  the  injured  party 
whole  for  injuries  suffered  as  a  result  of  lost 
wages,  medical  expenses,  and  the  economic 
damage  which  results  from  the  motor  vehicle 
collision  or  accident. 

The  inclusion  of  property  damage  within 
the  no-fault  concept  Is  much  more  readily 
susceptible  of  coverage  and  should  result 
in  substantial  savings  to  the  motoring  public, 
which  is  now  required  to  carry  both  collision 
coverage  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of 
the  vehicle  and  property  damage  coverage  for 
the  protection  of  others  with  whose  property 
his  vehicle  may  come  in  contact,  thus  re- 
quiring essentially  two  systems  of  Insurance 
for  the  same  damage.  The  elimination  of  a 
dual  system  of  coverage  and  the  imposition 
of  premium  levels  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  vehicle  which  the  operator,  chooses  to 
place  upon  the  highway  as  his  standard  for 
the  payment  of  premium  should  result  in  a 
subertantial  reduction  in  premium  for  the 
vast  majority  of  consumers.  The  elimination 
of  the  fault  concept  In  the  recovery  of  prop- 
erty damage  claims  would  also  serve  to  miti- 
gate the  increasing  dependence  upon  Court 
action  to  determine  the  values  of  recovery. 
The  cost  of  adjustment  could  therefore  be 
reduced  by  providing  merely  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  damage,  rather  than  the  investi- 
gation of  the  liabilities  involved  in  each  situ- 
ation. 

The  Association  of  Massachusetts  Con- 
sumers recommends  the  adoption  of  S.  945, 
as  It  may  be  amended  to  Include  property 
damage,  as  a  means  of  eliminating  local  Juris- 
dictional questions  of  regulation;  the  vary- 
ing standards  applied  by  State  regiOatory 
agencies;  and  to  provide,  by  Federal  regula- 
tions, a  meaningful  and  comprehensive  sta- 
tistical service  for  the  determination  of  ade- 
quate premium  rates  to  benefit  all  consumers 
in    the   purchase    of    automobile    Insurance. 

The  fact  that  persons  are  injured  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  has  become  a  fact  of  life 
In  modern  times  and  the  elimination  of  the 
concept  of  negligence  from  theUetermlnation 
of  the  damages  would  serve  to  Integrate 
automobile  insurance  with  group  health  and 
accident  coverage  and  wage  continuation 
plans  so  as  to  provide  a  comprehensive  pro- 


gram for  the  Individual,  rather  thaji  the 
patchwork  of  multiple  lines  of  coverage,  each 
with  its  own  overhead,  each  with  its  admin- 
istrative costs,  each  with  its  own  regulatory 
problems  and  allocations. 

The  Association  of  Maasachusetts  Consum- 
ers, Inc..  therefore,  wishes  to  be  recorded  as 
supporting  the  Hart-Magnuson  Bill  and  urges 
the  Inclusion  of  prcperty  damage  within  the 
scope  of  such  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nathan  S.  Pavtn, 
Vice-President,  Legislative. 

Supreme    Court    Upholds    No    Fault    Auto 
Insurance 
(By  Joseph  M.  Harvey,  Globe  Staff) 
The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judlrtal  Court 
today   upheld   as   constitutional   the  state's 
first-ln-the-natson   no  fault  automobile  in- 
surance law. 

The  court's  decision  was  unanimous.  Chief 
Justice  G.  Joseph  Tauro  filed  a  16-page  con- 
curring opinion  with  the  46-p>age  majority 
decision  written  by  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon. 
The  court  said  the  law  is  valid  under  both 
the  state  and  Federal  constitutions.  The 
court  made  its  decision  In  a  suit  brought  by 
Milton  Pinnick  of  Sharon,  a  government  em- 
ployee who,  with  his  wife,  was  involved  in 
an  accident  last  Jan.  3  on  Blue  Hill  avenue. 
Dorchester.  Their  automobile  was  struck 
from  the  rear  while  they  were  stopped  at  a 
traffic  light.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Pinnick  claimed 
the  new  insurance  law  took  away  their  rights 
to  recover  for  all  their  injuries  Including 
pain  and  suffering. 

The  no-fault  law  limits  motorists  to  re- 
covering their  damages  from  their  own  In- 
surer to  the  amount  of  their  medical  bills 
unless  they  sustain  serious  Injuries  such  as 
a  fracture.  The  new  law  also  places  a  celling 
of  $2000  on  the  amount  that  can  be  recovered 
in  accident  damages  unless  the  motorist  has 
medical  bills  In  excess  of  $500.  Pinnick  and 
his  wife  had  medical  bills  of  $115. 

Pinnick  also  claimed  the  new  law  prevents 
him  from  recovering  wages  he  lost  while  ab- 
sent from  work  recovering  from  the  accident 
injuries. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  on  all  points 
Plnnick's  claims  that  the  new  law  violates 
his  constitutional  rights  to  recover  all  of 
his  alleged  losses  resulting  from  the  accident. 
The  high  court  said  that  the  nofault  law 
does  not  take  away  any  citizen's  rights 
to  recover  for  Injuries  The  law,  the  court 
sa>-s  "merely  limits  the  common  law  right 
In  the  automobile  accident  situation  to  ob- 
tain money  damages  on  account  of  unin- 
tentionally inflicted  pain  and  suffering  and 
modifies  the  proceedure  for  obtaining 
damages." 

Among  the  "ills"  which  the  no-fault  law 
was  designed  to  remedy,  the  court  said.  Is 
"the  devastating  effect  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  which  the  automobile  has 
produced." 

"The  problems  of  society  to  which  the 
courts  have  been  called  no  longer  permit  the 
luxury  of  using  them  as  a  forum  for  resolv- 
ing the  ever  increasing  numbers  of  automo- 
bile accident  claims  to  the  extent  that  has 
obtained    hitherto,"    the   court    said 

The  automobile  accident  cases,  the  court 
said,  have  clogged  the  courts,  particularly 
in  metropolitan  areas  "notwithstanding 
heroic  efforts"  to  find  a  satisfactory  method 
for  disentangling  the  court  from  "this 
morass" 

Justice  Reardon  noted  that  while  he  was 
chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  he  had 
to  try  and  cope  with  the  backlog  of  trtals 
caused  in  large  part  by  the  floor  of  motc»- 
vehicle  accident  cases.  He  also  noted  that 
the  bulk  of  the  automobile  claims  cases  In 
the  Superior  Court  do  not  "represent  cases 
of  great  value"  He  listed  statistics  show- 
ing that  in  about  80  percent  of  jury  trials  In 
such  cases,  the  verdicts  for  plaintiffs  was  less 
than  $200. 
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The  Supreme  Court  said  the  Leglclature, 
In  puslng  tbe  no-fault  law,  could  properly 
hare  concluded  tbat  the  high  cost  of  automo- 
bile Insurance  In  the  state  had  some  relation 
to  the  "inefflclenclee  and  administrative  ex- 
pense involved  in  running  the  traditional 
system"  for  h»n»ning  claims. 

"The  leglslatiire  was  also  preaumably 
aware  of  the  long  delays  In  getting  Onanelal 
aid  to  the  injured  persons,  confronted  with 
medical  and  subsistence  bills  during  a  pe- 
riod of  no  employment  for  him  and  want 
for  his  family"  the  Supreme  Court  said. 

State  Insurance  Oomr.  C.  Eugene  Pamam. 
dlwrusslng  the  Massachusetts  no-fault  law 
before  the  convention  of  the  American  Assn. 
of  Ifotor  Vehicle  Administrators  at  Falmouth 
when  the  decision  was  released,  said  the  Bay 
State  no-fault  plan  "could  now  prove  a 
model  for  the  entire  nation." 

Congress  Is  currently  considering  a  na- 
tional no-fault  law  and  Is  expected  to 
enact  legislation  with  local-option  provi- 
sions permitting  each  state  to  determlxie 
whether  to  Implement  It. 

Paxnam  Sxxs  25  Pxxcxkt  Cut  in  1973  Auto 

imsuxancx 

(By  Robert  Haaron) 

Paxmotttb. — State  Insurance  Oomr.  C. 
Eugene  Famam  predicted  today  that  Mas- 
sachusetts' compulsof7  automobile  Insurance 
rates  for  next  year  will  be  reduced  "by  35 
percent  or  more"  under  the  limited  no-fault 
law. 

He  made  this  prediction  at  the  60th  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Assn.  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators. 

Pamam  also  a&ld  that  a  projection  on 
statistics  for  the  first  half  of  1971  Indicates 
Uiat  the  predicted  Increase  in  the  number  of 
property  damage  claims  has  failed  to 
materialize. 

In  short,  said  Famam,  "we  are  on  the 
verge  of  making  hlsitory  In  Massachusetts. " 
It  bad  been  predicted  that  with  the  celling 
on  no-fault  injury  payments  property  dam- 
age claims  (for  damage  to  cars)  would  Jump 
significantly.  Famam  said  this  has  not 
happened. 

He  said  there  is  "accumulating  evidence" 
that  the  Injured  are  pleased  and  satisfied 
with  the  way  claims  are  now  being  processed. 

The  prediction  of  a  35-percent  cut  In  com- 
pulsory rates  was  hinted  at  by  Oov.  Sargent 
in  April  after  the  initial  three  months  of 
experience  imder  the  first  no-fault  auto  in- 
surejice  law  in  the  nation. 

Famam  said  bis  experience,  as  recorded 
by  department  actuaries,  la  standing  up  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1971. 

If  this  holds  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  It 
appears  virtually  certain  there  will  be  re- 
duction In  auto  Insurance  premium  rates 
next  year,  he  said. 

Opf>onents  of  no-fault  predicted  chaos  and 
unconstitutionality. 

Famam  said  "they  have  been  found  wrong 
m  each  case  and  are  left  to  protest  that  It 
has  worked  and  has  cut  costs  but  that  has 
been  done  by  cheapening  the  product, 

Famam  said  the  no-fault  critics  are  In 
one  sense  correct. 

But  the  product  they  say  has  been  cheap- 
ened has  up  to  now  been  overpriced  because 
It  was  thought  that  It  had  to  Include  ele- 
ments of  coverage  that  the  driving  public 
as  a  whole  really  didn't  need, 

"Taking  those  unneeded  elements  of  cost 
out  of  the  system  and  treating  accident 
victims  Is  what  no-fault  auto  Insurance  Is 
really  all  about,"  the  commissioner  said, 

Farnam  said  that  In  Massachusetts  "we 
have  restricted  the  right  of  some  injured 
persons  to  recover  damages  for  pain  and 
ButTering, 

"We  have  done  It  without  In  any  way  pre- 
cluding anyone  who  wanu  excess  dollars ~lf 
he  Is  Injured  from  buying  voluntary  cover- 
age to  give  him  that.  In  Massachusetts  we 


have  given  drivers  a  chance  to  save  money 
by  choosing  deductible  options  that  may  do 
away  with  their  rights  after  an  Injury  to 
recover  duplicate  benefits  for  a  single  cost. 
"This  may  be  cheapening  the  insurance 
product,  but  it  Is  cheapening  It  in  a  way 
that  the  consuming  public  will  accept." 

ATTNA   lAUM  OOUKr  BlOIlfO   ON   NO-TAVLT 

The  Bay  State's  third  largest  auto  Insurer 
today  applauded  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court's  unanimous  decision  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  naUon's  first  no-fault 
Insurance  law. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty  senior  vice  presi- 
dent WUliam  O,  Bailey  said,  "Being  the  first 
state  to  advance  a  no-fault  plan  and  by 
confirming  its  constitutionality.  Massachu- 
setts emerges  as  a  pacesetter  in  the  growing 
effort  to  bring  much  needed  reform  of  the 
auto  insurance  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  testifies 
to  the  foresight  and  Judgment  of  Gov.  Francis 
Sargent.  Insurance  Com.  Famam,  the  Legis- 
lature's Insurance  Committee,  and  the  many 
other  Individuals  and  organizations  whose 
commitment  to  this  new  approach  to  auto 
Insurance  helped  no-fault  become  a  reality." 

Aetna  Is  pleased  to  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  this  pioneering  effort  in  which  in 
1971  alone  Is  saving  Massachusetts  motorists 
•76  million  on  the  cost  of  their  insurance 
premlvims.  Besides  the  monetary  savings, 
Massachusetts  motorists  are  benefiting  from 
a  system  that  now  Is  providing  prompt 
equitable  and  automatic  payments  of  leases 
to  auto  accident  victims. 

"With  mounting  public  support  for  no 
fault,  and  with  the  obvious  early  success  It 
Is  achieving  in  Massachusetts,  we  look  for  Its 
early  adoption  In  other  states.  And  we  pledge 
to  Massachusetts  motorists  Aetna's  desire  to 
work  for  those  Improvements  and  refine- 
ments which  experience  shows  can  make  no 
fault  serve  the  motoring  public  even  better." 


WHY  AMERICA  NEEEJS  LAND 
REFORM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  Nation  is  begin- 
ning to  recognize  the  folly  of  forcing 
farmers  to  leave  the  land  because  of  low 
farm  prices.  We  are  now  aware  that 
these  migrants  come  to  the  city  111  pre- 
pared to  compete  In  an  evaporating  Job 
market.  A  recent  study  showed  that  a 
large  number  of  the  residents  of  our  ur- 
ban slums  came  from  rural  America. 
These  rural  migrants  in  the  slimis  rep- 
resented a  greater  part  of  the  total  slum 
residents  than  persons  who  had  been 
bom  in  the  slums. 

Because  of  tax  provisions,  large  cor- 
porations are  finding  it  exceedingly  prof- 
itable to  Invest  in  agricultural  land,  im- 
prove it  and  sell  out  and  realize  huge 
profits  under  capital  gains  provisions.  At 
the  same  time,  the  primary  producer  In 
this  country,  the  family  farmer,  is  being 
forced  off  the  land  at  an  unprecedented 
pace. 

He  is  the  victim  of  ever-increasing 
costs  for  his  supplies  and  falling  prices 
for  his  products.  He  is  the  most  eflflcient 
producer  the  world  has  ever  known  and 
the  best  custodian  of  the  soil.  Yet  his 
honest  effort  tmd  outstanding  results 
have  been  his  downfall.  We  are  losing 
not  only  an  efficient  form  of  production, 
but  a  valued  and  valuable  way  of  living. 
The  alternative  is  a  corporate  takeover 
of  American  agriculture  which  will  not 
only  cause  food  prices  to  skyrocket,  but 
will  destroy  a  valuable  social  fabric. 


Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  recognise  the  problems  present- 
ed by  the  changing  role  of  American 
agriculture.  It  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  on 
the  needs  of  the  family  farmer  and  suc- 
ceeded In  killing  a  measure  which  I 
authored  which  had  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  farmers. 

Similarly,  the  adminlstratlOQ  has  made 
no  meaningful  provisions  to  halt  the  cor- 
porate onrush  into  American  agriculture. 

Recently,  Peter  Barnes  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  In  the  New  Republic  which  ex- 
plained many  of  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Part  of  this  series  was 
later  printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  11.  Because  these  articles  point  to 
so  many  of  the  problems  we  as  a  Nation 
win  face  until  we  recognize  the  need  for 
a  sound  agricultural  policy,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  one  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows : 

PROBLXMS    op    AlCKXICAN    AOXICtTLTDXZ 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 
It  l5  hard  for  people  in  cities  to  appreciate 
the  need  for  land  reform  In  the  United  States. 
Moet  of  us  have  been  so  cut  off  from  the  land 
that,  through  Ignorance,  we  accept  present 
landholdlng  patterns  as  desirable  or  inevit- 
able. They  are  neither. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  giving  land  to 
the  few  instead  of  the  many?  EflVclency  is 
supposed  to  be  the  m&ln  one :  big  farms,  we're 
told  by  agribusiness  spokesmen,  can  produce 
more  food  at  less  cost  and  thus  save  the  con- 
sumer money. 

That  same  thinking  underlies  Soviet  col- 
lectives. What  is  overlooked  is  that  in  socie- 
ties where  tractors  are  relatively  inexpensive 
to  own  or  rent,  economies  of  scale  contribute 
to  agricultural  abundance  only  marginally. 
Beyond  a  certain  point,  there  is  nothing 
gained  by  having  one  vast  farm  In  place  of 
several  snuUler  ones.  In  fact,  small  farms  are 
often  more  productive  per  acre  because  their 
owners  work  harder  and  take  better  care  of 
the  soil. 

Large  farms  In  America  are  efficient  at 
some  things — they  excel  at  tapping  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  exploiting  hired  labor.  Take 
away  these  privileges  and  the  small  farmer 
looks  extremely  good.  As  for  saving  the  con- 
sumer money,  the  chief  reason  food  prices 
have  remained  relatively  low  Is  not  large- 
scale  efficiency — It  is  Intense  competition.  Al- 
low a  handful  of  agribusiness  giants  to  gain 
control  of  the  market  and  prices  will  assur- 
edly rise  a  lot  more  than  they  have. 

There  Is,  furthermore,  the  question  of  how 
much  efficiency,  and  what  kind,  is  desirable. 
American  agriculture  Is,  if  anything,  too  effi- 
cient; its  chronic  problem  Is  not  underpro- 
duction but  sxirpluses;  It  is  the  only  indus- 
try where  people  are  paid  not  to  produce.  The 
argument  that  ever -increasing  agricultural 
efficiency  is  a  desirable  national  goal  is,  there- 
fore, unsound. 

Moreover,  what  kind  of  efficiency  are  we 
talking  about?  When  a  large  grower  increases 
his  profit  margin  by  replacing  farm  workers 
with  a  fancy  new  machine,  he's  not  doing 
anybody  but  himself  a  favor.  The  farm  work- 
ers, now  unemployed,  drift  to  already  over- 
crowded cities,  where  no  Jobs  await  them  ei- 
ther. Welfare  rolls  and  social  tensions  rise — 
transferring  to  society  at  large  the  ultimate 
cost  of   'efficiency"  on  the  large  farm. 

COST    OF    ABSKNTZXIBM 

The  vitality  of  community  life  in  rural 
America  has  also  suffered  because  of  mal- 
dlstnbuted  land.  Main  Street  businesses  are 
not  appreciably  aided  by  large  absentee  land- 
owners who  purchase  their  supplies  in  dis- 
tant cities,  or  by  underpaid  migrants  who 
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buy  nothing,  or  by  sharecroppers  forced  to 
shop  at  the  company  store. 

A  study  in  the  1940s  by  Walter  Qold- 
schmldt.  a  California  sociologist,  found  that 
communities  in  small -farm  areas  have  a 
more  sizable  middle  class,  more  stable  in- 
come patterns,  better  schools  and  more  ac- 
tive civic  groups  than  do  communities  where 
large  landholdings  predominate.  A  recent  In- 
cident In  Mendota.  Calif. — a  town  sur- 
rounded by  large  farms — helps  explain  why. 
A  group  of  citizens  wanted  to  establish  a 
special  taxing  district  for  construction  of  a 
hospital,  the  nearest  one  being  40  miles 
away.  Three  agribusiness  giants  that  owned 
more  than  half  the  land  in  the  proposed  dis- 
trict opposed  the  plan,  and  killed  It.  Two  of 
the  companies  were  based  In  other  California 
cities,  and  the  third — Anderson  Clayton — was 
headquartered  In  Houston. 

Protection  of  the  environment  also  tends 
to  be  less  of  a  concern  to  large  corporations 
than  to  small  farmers  who  live  on  their  land. 
Companies  farming  for  tax  or  speculative 
reasons,  for  example,  seek  to  maximize  earn- 
ings over  the  short  run.  They  can  milk  the 
soil,  deplete  the  underground  water  supply 
or  poison  the  land  with  pesticides,  knowing 
full  well  that  they  will  eventually  sell.  Resi- 
dent farmers  who  hope  to  pass  on  their  land 
to  their  offspring  cannot  be  so  careless  with 
nature's  gifts.  Moreover,  small-scale  farming 
lends  Itself  much  more  readily  than  does 
large-scale  monoculture  to  biological  pest 
control — a  technique  that  must  Increasingly 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  dis- 
aster. 

If  there's  little  to  be  said  for  large  land- 
holdings  on  social  or  environmental  grounds, 
neither  can  It  be  said  that  they  are  Inevita- 
ble. Land  concentration  in  America,  par- 
tlcxilarly  In  the  South  and  West,  is  not  the 
result  of  Inscrutable  historical  forces,  but  of 
a  long  train  of  government  policies,  some- 
times In  the  form  of  action,  often  of  In- 
action. 

Rngllsh  grants  to  large  landholders  in  the 
colonial  South,  and  Mezlcaxi  grants  in  the 
West,  could  have  been  broken  up  at  several 
convenient  historical  moments,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  Intact.  Vast  expanses  of  pub- 
lic lands  were  given  away  In  large  chunks 
to  speculators,  rather  than  In  small  parcels 
to  settlers.  Tax  and  labor  laws,  reclamation 
projects  and  government-financed  research, 
have  encouraged  large-scale  corporate  agri- 
culture, to  the  detriment  of  Independent 
small  farmers  and  landless  farmworkers.  On 
top  of  all  this  have  come  the  government's 
ultimate  reward  to  big  landholders:  cash 
subsidies,  mainly  for  being  big. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  land  reform  in 
America?  About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  large  landholdings  Is  that  they  exist, 
and  In  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise  ought  to 
be  left  untouched.  This  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they  are. 

Land,  however.  Is  not  like  other  forms  of 
wealth  in  our  economy,  which  we  allow  to  be 
accumulated  without  limit:  It  Is  a  public 
resource.  It  is  finite,  and  it  Is  where  people 
live  and  work  Free  enterprise  does  not 
merely  Imply  the  right  to  be  big.  It  also 
Implies  the  right  to  start.  As  corporate  farms 
become  Increasingly  Integrated  with  proces- 
sors and  distributors,  as  they  advance  toward 
the  technological  millennium  In  which  10- 
mlle-long  fields  are  sowed  and  harvested  by 
computer-controlled  machines,  the  right  to 
get  a  start  In  agriculture  will  be  obliterated— 
as  It  almost  is  today. 

Americans  miist  decide  whether  they  want 
the  rich  to  get  richer  or  the  poor  to  have  a 
chance.  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  poor  con  have  a  chance.  If  It  Is 
closed  off.  if  the  profits  of  the  few  are  given 
precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  many,  the 
consequences  can  only  be  unpleasant. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  It's  time 
to  reform  landholdlng  patterns  In  the  United 


States.  Frederick  Jackson  Turned  talked  70 
years  ago  of  the  frontier  as  a  "safety  valve" 
for  vu-ban  discontent.  If  ever  the  cltlee 
needed  a  safety  valve,  it  Is  now.  Urban 
problems  are  virtually  Insoluble:  city  resi- 
dents seem  on  the  verge  of  a  mass  psychic 
breakdown.  The  exodus  from  the  countryside 
must  not  only  be  stopped,  it  must  be  dra- 
matlcaUy  reversed. 

A     RUXAL     ESVIVAL 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  popula- 
tion dispersal  is  to  build  new  communities 
on  rural  lands  now  cnmed  by  speculators. 
This  will  undoubtedly  happen,  but  It's  far 
from  enough.  It  is  much  more  Important  to 
revive  existing  rural  communities,  and  to 
do  so  by  enabling  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  live  decently  off  the  land.  There  Is  no 
shortage  of  people  who  want  to  remain  on 
the  land,  or  return  to  It,  If  they  oould  do  so 
at  higher  than  a  subsistence  level.  Many 
Mexican-Americans,  blacks  and  Indians 
would  be  among  them.  So  would  many  whites 
who  have  become  drained,  physically  and 
spiritually,  by  city  living.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  frontier  Is  long  gone.  That's  why 
reform,  as  opposed  to  the  giving  away  of 
unsettled  lands,  Is  essential. 

Land  reform  is  also  needed  to  Increase  the 
number  of  people  In  the  United  States  who 
are  free.  This  may  sound  silly  in  a  country 
that  presumes  to  be  a  breeder  of  free  men. 
Yet  ever-Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
not  reaUy  free  to  assume  resp>onfilblUtles  or 
to  make*  major  decisions  affecting  their  lives. 
They  work  for  large  corporations  or  govern- 
ment bureaucrsu^les  or  on  assembly  lines. 
They  are  not  their  own  bosses,  not  proud 
of  their  work,  and  not  motivated  to  exercise 
their  full  rights  as  citizens. 

Farming  has  traditionally  been  a  bastion 
of  the  Independent  small  businessman  who 
won't  take  guff  from  anybody  and  who 
prides  himself  on  the  quality  of  his  work. 
But  now  farming,  too.  Is  becoming  compu- 
terized and  corporatlzed.  Its  executives  wear 
silk  ties  and  share  the  attitudes  of  other 
wealthy  executives;  Its  workers  are  power- 
less, dispensable  hirelings.  If  agriculture 
goes  the  way  of  the  auto  Industry,  where 
will  our  Independent  citizens  come  from? 

American  land  policy  should  have  as  It 
highest  priority  the  building  of  a  society  In 
which  human  beings  can  achieve  dignity. 
This  includes  the  easing  of  present  social 
Ills,  both  rural  and  urban,  and  the  creation 
of  a  lasting  economic  base  for  democracy.  A 
second  priority  should  be  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  Production  of  abundant 
food  should  be  a  third  goal,  but  It  need  not 
be  paramount  and  is.  not.  In  any  case,  a 
problem. 

CHANCING    THI    RULXS 

To  achieve  these  goals  a  multitude  of  re- 
forms should  be  carried  out.  First  and  moet 
Importantly,  small-scale  farming  must  be 
made  economically  viable,  so  that  present 
small  farmers  can  survive  and  new  ones  get 
started.  Unless  It  is  done,  there  is  no  point 
In  changing  landholdlng  patterns  to  favor 
smaller  units. 

There's  no  secret  to  making  small-scale 
farming  viable;  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  the  favors  bestowed  upon  large 
farms.  Federal  tax  laws  that  encourage  cor- 
porate farming  for  tax -loss  and  speculative 
purposes  should  be  changed,  even  if  this 
means  closing  the  capital  gains  loophole. 
Labor  laws  should  guarantee  a  minimum 
wage  to  farmworkers  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  workers,  and  should  make  the  knowing 
employment  of  Illegal  aliens  a  crime  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment,  This  would  put  an  end 
to  one  of  the  large  landholders'  major  com- 
petitive advantages — their  ablUty  to  exploit 
great  numbers  of  poor  people — and  allow 
self-employed  farmers  to  derive  more  value 
from  their  own  labor. 

Subsidy  programs,  too,  should  be  revised 
to  the  disadvantage  of  big  growers.  When 


farm  subsidies  began  during  the  New  Deal, 
they  were  intended  to  help  the  Impovlshed 
small  farmer.  But  because  they  were  pegged 
to  total  marketings  and  toUl  acreage  rather 
than  to  personal  income,  they  wound  up 
lining  the  pockets  of  the  wealthy. 

If  farm  subsidies  are  continued — as  tbey 
should  be  In  order  to  stabilize  farm  Income — 
they  ought  to  be  strongly  weighted  in  favor 
of  smallness.  No  farmer  should  receive  subsi- 
dies for  crops  grown  (or  not  grown)  on  land 
In  excess  of  a  certain  acreage,  and  pajrments 
should  be  graduated  downwauxl,  somewhat 
like  an  Income  tax  in  reverse.  Alternatively, 
subsidies  could  be  completely  detached  from 
crops  and  related  to  income  instead.  Farmers 
could  sell  cm  the  open  market,  with  federal 
payments  making  up  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  earnings  and  a  minimum  livable 
Income. 

Also  essential  to  the  future  viability  of 
small-scale  farming  is  some  protection 
against  conglomerates  There  Is  no  way  a 
small  farmer  can  compete  against  an '  oil 
company,  or  against  a  vertically  Integrated 
giant  like  Tenneco  which  not  only  farms  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  but  also  makes  Its  own 
farm  machinery  and  chemicals,  and  proc- 
esses, packages  and  distributes  its  own  foods 
Such  conglomerates  sren't  hurt  by  a  low 
price  for  crops;  what  they  lose  in  farming 
they  can  pick  up  In  processing  or  distribut- 
ing or.  for  that  matter,  In  oU. 

The  small  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
no  outside  income  and  no  tolerance  for  soft 
spots.  ViThat  he  needs  Is  leglslatltm  that 
would  prohibit  corporations  or  individuals 
with  more  than  $50,000,  say.  in  nonfarmlng 
Income  from  engaging  in  farming — in  effect, 
a  forceful    antitrust  policy  for  agriculture. 

A    BtriCAN    SCALZ 

Once  small  scale  farming  is  made  viable, 
the  second  major  area  for  change  Involves 
redistribution  of  land — the  kind  of  peaceful 
social  restructuring  that  the  United  States 
Imposed  upon  Japan  after  World  War  n  and 
has  urged  upon  dozens  of  other  nations  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

The  guiding  principles  behind  redistribu- 
tion are  that  land  should  belong  to  those 
who  work  and  live  on  It.  and  that  holdings 
should  be  of  reasonable,  not  feudal  propor- 
tions. These  are  not  revolutionary  concepts; 
America  recognized  them  In  the  Pre-emp- 
tion. Homestead  and  Reclamation  Acts,  and 
is  merely  being  asked  to  renew  that  recog- 
nition. 

A  convenient  place  to  start  is  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1903.  which 
provides  that  large  landholders  In  the  West 
who  accept  subsidized  water  must  agree  to 
sell  their  federally  Irrigated  holdings  In  ex- 
cess of  160  acres  at  pre-water  prices  within 
10  years. 

The  Reclamation  Act  has  never  been  prop- 
erly enforced  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  One 
Is  that,  through  one  stratagem  or  another, 
large  landholders  have  escaped  having  to  sell 
their  excess  lands.  Another  Is  that  even  In 
the  few  cases  where  large  landowners  have 
agreed  to  sell,  their  prices  have  been  so  high, 
and  terms  so  stiff,  that  only  the  wealthy 
could  afford  to  buy.  Occasionally,  as  In  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  the  moment, 
prewater  prices  as  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  are  so  out  of  line — higher.  In 
fact,  than  prevailing  market  prices — that 
even  wealthy  persons  have  not  seen  fit  to 
purchase  excess  lands  put  up  for  sale  under 
the  law. 

To  assure  not  only  the  sale  of  excess  land- 
holdings,  but  also  their  availability  at  prices 
that  persons  of  limited  means  can  afford. 
Reps,  Robert  Kastenmeler  (D-Wls.),  Jerome 
Waldle  (D-Calif,)  and  others  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  that  would  autboriae  the 
federal  govermment  itself  to  buy  up  all  prop- 
erties In  reclamation  areas  that  are  either 
too  big  or  owned  by  absentees.  The  govern- 
n^nt  would  then  resell  some  of  these  lands. 
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•X  reaoonsble  prices  and  on  liberal  t«mu,  to 
small  resident  farmera,  and  regain  others  aa 
sites  for  new  cities  or  as  undeveloped  open 
space. 

The  plan  would  actually  earn  money  for 
the  govemment.  since  the  lands  would  be 
purchased  at  tme  pre-watcr  prices  and  re- 
sold at  a  alight  markup.  The  money  thus 
earned  could  be  used  for  education,  conserva- 
tion or  other  purposes. 

Of  coiirse.  land  redistribution  should  go 
beyond  the  Western  areas  served  by  federal 
reclamation  projects;  In  particular.  It  should 
reach  Into  the  South. 

OiaCOITKAOINO     DSTKLOPXaS 

Another  objective  toward  which  new  poli- 
cies should  be  directed  is  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  land.  Reforms  In  this  area 
are  fully  consistent  with  a  restructuring  of 
landholdlng  patterns.  Thus,  a  change  In  local 
tax  laws  so  that  land  is  assessed  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  use  would  benefit  small  farm- 
ers and  penalize  developers.  Zoning  rural 
land  for  specific  uses,  such  as  agriculture  or 
now  towns,  would  similarly  help  contain 
suburban  sprawl  and  ease  the  pressure  on 
small  farmers  to  sell  to  developers  or  specu- 
lators. If  as  a  result  of  new  zoning  laws 
the  value  of  a  farmer's  land  was  decreased, 
he  would  be  compensated  for  that  loss. 

An  Indefinite  moratorium  should  also  be 
placed  on  further  reclamation  projects,  at 
least  until  the  160-aere  and  residency  re- 
quirements are  enforced,  and  even  then, 
they  ought  to  be  closely  examined  for  envi- 
ronmental impact.  Schemes  are  kicking  about 
to  bring  more  water  to  Southern  California 
and  the  Southwest  from  Northern  Califor- 
nia, the  Columbia  River  and  even  Alaska. 
These  plans  ought  to  be  shelved.  Federal  rev- 
enues that  would  be  spent  on  danmiing 
America's  last  wild  rivers  could.  In  most 
cases,  be  more  fruitfully  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses as  redistributing  croplands. 

Policy  changes  In  other  areas  shotild  com- 
plement the  major  reforms  outlined  above. 
Existing  farm  loan  programs,  for  example, 
should  be  greatly  expanded  so  that  new 
farmers  can  get  started  In  agriculture.  Farm- 
ing cooperatives,  which  can  be  a  starting 
point  for  workers  unable  to  afford  an  entire 
farm,  should  be  encouraged  through  tax  laws 
and  credit  programs.  Research  funds  spent 
on  developing  machinery  for  large-scale 
farming  should  be  rechanneled  Into  exten- 
sion programs  for  small  farmers  and  oo-ops. 

A     GBOWINO     AWASXKXSS 

It  won't  be  easy  to  enact  any  of  these  re- 
forms. Friends  of  large-scale  agribusiness  are 
strategically  scattered  throughout  the  Agri- 
culture, Interior  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  are  equally  well  en- 
sconced within  the  Nixon  administration. 
Small  farmer  associations  like  the  Orange, 
the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization  don't  have  nearly  the 
clout  of  the  American  Farm  Biireau  Federa- 
tion, the  big  grower  associations  and  the 
giant  corporations  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
optimism.  Many  citizens  and  public  officials 
are  coming  to  realize  that  rural  America 
ought  to  be  revived,  cities  salvaged,  welfare 
rolls  reduced,  and  they  see  that  present  poli- 
cies aimed  at  achieving  these  objectives  are 
now  working.  Environmentalists  who  for 
years  have  pointed  to  the  dangers  of  inten- 
sive agriculture  and  the  need  for  prudent 
rural  land  use,  are  finally  getting  an  audience. 
The  list  of  organizations  that  have  recently 
urged  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  l«JO-acre 
limitation  includes  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Sierra 
Club,  Common  Cause,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  Orange  and  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  That's  not  enough  to  sweep 
Congress  off  lU  feet,  but  it's  a  good  start. 

The  ultimate  poliUcal  appeal  of  land  re- 
forms Is  that  It  places  both  the  burden  and 
opportunity  of  self-Improvement  upon  the 
people  themselves.  It  can  give  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  Americans  a  place  to  plant 
roots,  and  a  chance  to  work  with  dignity.  Can 
we  deny  them  that  chance? 


NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Petrolexun  Council,  which  was  or- 
ganized by  President  Truman  to  serve  as 
an  advisory  group  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  has  rendered  a  service  that  has 
been  both  useful  and  highly  objective 
over  the  past  quarter  centiiry. 

Currently,  the  Council  Is  engaged  in  a 
study — at  request  of  the  Department  of 
Interior — which  may  be  its  most  sig- 
nificant to  date.  I  refer  to  Its  continuing 
long-range  study  on  the  US.  energy  out- 
look which  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
in  July  1972.  The  Council  today  Is  meet- 
ing In  Washington,  and  at  the  midpoint 
of  this  significant  study  it  has  released 
an  "initial  appraisal"  of  the  energy  out- 
look that  brings  into  sharp  focus  the 
urgent  need  for  a  better  economic  cli- 
mate to  stimulate  development  of  ade- 
quate domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas. 

These  conclusions  are  reinforced  by 
the  recent  reprint  of  UJ3.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Bulletin  ^0  which  estimated  that 
oil  recoverable  from  domestic  resources 
is  "more  than  enough"  to  meet  the  high 
range  of  projected  demand  through  the 
year  2000.  It  is  pertinent  that  the  Bulle- 
tin calls  attention  to  the  fact  that — 

Estimates  of  proved  and  ultimate  reserves 
of  the  United  States  are  of  less  significance 
than  the  technological  and  economic  fac- 
tors that  Influence  discovery  of  resources  and 
conversion  into  proved  reserves. 

The  domestic  producing  industry  has 
the  ability  to  assure  adequate  U.S.  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Increased 
prices  will  be  required  but  the  "cost"  to 
the  consuming  public  will  be  far  less  than 
Intolerable  dependency  on  Insecure  for- 
eign sources.  As  recognized  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Coimcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  energy  has  been  "more 
and  more  a  bargain  relative  to  the  prices 
of  goods  and  services  generally."  Oil  and 
gas  will  continue  to  be  a  "bargain,"  after 
reasonable  price  adjustments  that  are 
necessary  to  restore  domestic  petroleum 
exploration  to  adequate  levels. 

Any  potential  "gap"  between  future 
U.S.  energy  demands  and  domestic  sup- 
plies would  be  eliminated  by  changes  in 
prices  which  would  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand Into  equilibrium.  The  time  has 
come — and  in  fact  is  overdue — to  'let  the 
domestic  marketplace  work."  To  make 
it  work  effectively,  new  incentives  are 
needed  including  a  peril  point  beyond 
which  the  Nation  should  not  go  on  de- 
pending on  foreign  petroleum  sources, 
and  improved  tax  treatment  to  encour- 
age domestic  exploration. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  a  chance, 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  producing  in- 
dustry will  provide  at  low  ani  reasonable 
cost  the  supplies  of  these  fuels  needed 
to  prevent  overdependence  on  foreign 
supply  that  has  been  forecast  only  re- 
cently. This  fact  is  made  clear  by  the 
NPC's  Initial  appraisal  of  the  U.S.  energy 
outlook,  and  this  Is  reassuring  to  those  of 
us  concerned  with  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's essential  strength  as  to  energy  sup- 
plies. 


ADM.  THOMAS  C.  HART,  NAVAL 
LEADER  AND  UJ3.  SENATOR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
distinguished  men  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  but  it  is  exceptional  that  an  emi- 
nent naval  officer  who  rose  to  high  posi- 
tion in  the  regular  Armed  Forces  should 
be  a  Senator.  One  such  example  was 
Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  who  was  appointed 
as  a  Senator  from  Connecticut  on  the 
death  of  Francis  T.  Maloney  and  served 
from  February  15,  1945,  to  November  5, 
1946.  Thus  only  six  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Senate  served  with  him. 

Admiral  Hart  had  a  most  distinguished 
naval  career.  He  was  a  great  patriot  and 
deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the 
annals  of  World  War  n.  It  was  Admiral 
Hart  who  had  the  foresight  to  observe 
the  gathering  strength  of  the  Japanese 
in  1941  and  who  was  well  aware  of  the 
import  of  the  Japanese  buildup.  Just  as 
today  many  people  refuse  to  assess  cor- 
rectly the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
forces,  so,  too.  Admiral  Hart's  analysis 
of  Japanese  strength  was  downgraded. 
But  as  a  result  of  ills  precautions  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  was  changed. 

His  service  with  the  General  Board  of 
the  Navy  following  return  from  the 
Southwest  Pacific  in  1942  was  during  the 
period  when  that  body  studied  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal,  urged 
the  abandonment  of  the  Idea  of  a  sea 
level  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and  rec- 
ommended the  full  support  of  the  Navy 
Department  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan.  He 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  for- 
mulation of  that  recommendation  which 
won  the  approval  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  post  war  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
printed  a  full  accoimt  of  this  great 
American's  rich  career.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators  who  knew  Admiral 
Hart,  and  merits  a  place  in  the  perma- 
nent Record  of  this  body.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obi- 
tuary of  Adm.  Thomas  C.  Hart  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AoK.  Thomas  C.  Haxt  Is  Dkao  at  94 

Srason,  Conn.,  July  4. — Adm.  Thomas  C. 
Hart,  U.S.N.,  retired.  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Asiatic  Fleet  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  a  former  United  States  Senator,  died  to- 
day in  his  home  at  the  age  of  94. 

Hxu]  A  Top  Command 
(By  Pams worth  Fowle) 

Admiral  Hart,  who  entered  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1893  and  retired 
In  1946  to  serve  for  two  years  as  an  appointed 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  filling  a  vacancy. 
was  one  of  the  senior  commanders  in  World 
War   n. 

He  was  sent  to  Shanghai  in  1939  to  take 
command  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  in  Decem- 
ber. 1941,  braced  his  small  force  for  the 
Japanese  onslaught  on  the  Philippines,  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  Malaya.  Called  to  Wash- 
ington In  February,  1943,  he  resumed  a  seat 
he  had  held  on  the  Navy's  General  Board  and 
was  entrusted  with  compiling  the  Navy's 
report  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  that  had 
beset  leas  vigilant  commanders  at  the 
Hawaiian  base. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  aerial  attack 
on  Dec.  7,  1941,  Adnairal  Hart,  without  con- 
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suiting  Washington,  had  ordered  bis  PBT-3 
(Catallna)  long-range  flying  boats  to  main- 
tain a  discreet  surveillance  on  Oamranh  Bay 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Vietnam. 

They  found  a  massing  of  Japanese  vessels 
in  that  anchorage  as  a  portent  of  Japanese 
readiness  to  strike  south.  Admiral  Hart 
relayed  this  to  Washington  and  felt  no  great 
surprise  when  Washington  sent  a  "war  warn- 
ing" message  calling  for  "defensive  deploy- 
ment" to  him  and  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  com- 
mander at  Pearl  Harbor  a  day  or  two  later. 

ISSUlii   ATTACK   OSIIH 

Before  the  week-long  battle  of  the 
Mscawsar  Straits,  Admiral  Hart  issued  an 
order  to  attack  that  said  "no  vessel  will 
leave  the  scene  of  action  until  It  Is  sunk  or 
Its  ammunition  Is  exhausted." 

On  his  return.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  added  a  second  gold  star  to  bis 
Dlstlngtiiahed  Service  Medal.  The  citation 
praised  the  admiral's  "sound  judgment  and 
marked  resourcefulnees  in  dealing  with  the 
difficult  military  and  diplomatic  situation" 
on  the  eve  of  conflict,  and  for  handling  his 
fleet  aa  well  as  could  be  done  In  combat. 

Bom  In  Davidson,  Mich.,  on  June  13,  1877, 
be  was  finishing  his  second  year  at  Flint  High 
School  wh«n  he  learned  that  a  comi>«rtltlve 
examination  for  a  Naval  Aoadetny  appoint- 
ment was  being  arranged  by  his  Bei»esenta- 
tlve.  He  took  the  exam,  came  out  first,  and 
then,  though  jxist  16,  pasMd  the  entrance 
examinations  by  cram  studying. 

As  a  midshipman  he  was  coxswain  of  crew, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  getting  his  first  taste 
of  deep-sea  sailing  on  the  frigate  Constella- 
tion, a  slster-shlp  of  the  Constitution. 

GXASXrATKD  IN  1S87 

He  graduated  with  the  class  of  1897.  which 
Included  such  future  admirals  as  Henry  E. 
Yamell,  Arthur  J.  Hepburn  and  William  D. 
Leahy. 

The  young  officer  had  bis  first  tasrte  of  com- 
bat In  the  Spanish-American  War,  on  the 
battleship  Massachusetts  and  the  ex-yacht 
Vixen.  He  ran  messages  from  Navy  to  Army 
headquarters  and  occasionally  accompanied 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the  Rough  Rider 
regiment  when  the  future  President  came  to 
the  Vixen  In  search  of  good  dinner  In  the 
officers'  mess. 

In  World  War  I,  Admiral  Hart  commanded 
submarine  unite  In  British  and  Azores  waters, 
emerging  a  captain  with  his  first  Dlstin- 
guUhed  Service  Medal.  His  work  with  sub. 
marine  forces  was  credited  with  "making 
them  tick"  In  World  War  n. 

He  commanded  the  battleship  MSselaslppl 
for  two  years,  but  later,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  turned  down  an  invitation  to  com- 
mand the  Navy's  battleships,  a  prize  post  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  in  favor  of  the  challenge 
of  the  more  lightly  armed  but  speedier  heavy 
cruisers. 

Shore  duties  between  wan  Included  Naval 
War  College  and  the  course  at  the  Army 
War  College,  where  he  spent  a  second  year 
by  Army  request  as  an  Instructor  In  amphib- 
ious war.  From  1931  to  1934  he  returned  to 
Annapolis  as  Superintendent.  Oadete  of  those 
years  remember  him  as  sitrlct  but  fair,  and 
that  he  made  an  attempt  to  broaden  the 
curriculum. 

His  first  tour  on  the  Navy's  Oeneral  Board 
was  from  1936  to  1939.  when  he  was  sent  to 
Shanghai  with  the  four  stars  of  a  full  admiral 
to  command  the  Aalatlc  Fleet,  of  which  he 
said :  "All  my  shlpe  were  old  enough  to  vote." 

Reading  the  signs  of  coming  conflict,  he 
moved  his  headquarters  to  Blanila.  He  was 
credited  with  dujxjsltions  that  saved  all  his 
surface  shlpe  and  more  than  300,000  tons  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  initial  Japaneae  at- 
tack. 

In  February,  1943,  he  was  ordered  home, 
turning  over  conunand  of  his  fleet  to  the 
Netherlands  conmiander  of  the  Allied  fleet. 
Though  a  year  overdue  for  retirement,  he 
was  Immediately  recalled  to  active  duty  and 


a  seat  on  the  Oeneral  Board,  while  Congress 
voted  him  permanent  four-star  nmk. 

One  of  his  warttme  duties  was  to  ooUeet 
depositions  for  the  Navy^  Inquiry  Into  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster,  before  mtaoories  faded. 
For  this,  he  traveled  extensively  through  the 
combat  theaters  and  also  spoke  and  wrote  at 
home  to  publicize  the  Navy's  war  effort. 

Admiral  Hart  had  made  the  King  bouse, 
a  historic  mansion  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  his  fam- 
Uy  home  since  1994.  In  February,  1946,  he 
accepted  appointment  by  Oov.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  a  Republican,  as  Senator  to  All  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  d#ath  of  Francis  T. 
Maloney.  It  was  aft  that  time  that  he  stepped 
down  from  the  Oeneral  Board. 

As  a  Republican  Senator  he  maintained 
that  he  was  not  a  Navy  spokesman  and  sub- 
sequently declined  servioe  on  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  although  he  later  agreed  to 
serve  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  after 
being  assured  that  the  Army  would  welcome 
bis  presence. 

He  was  an  opponent  of  the  merger  of  the 
armed  services  into  a  single  Department  of 
Defense.  He  contended  that  a  separate  Air 
Force  would  combine  with  the  Army  to  di- 
minish the  Navy's  role — and  he  also  thought 
that  the  combination  of  air  and  surface 
forces  In  a  single  branch,  aa  in  the  Navy,  was 
more  effective  militarily  than  their  separa- 
tion. 

Admiral  Hart  did  not  seek  election  In  1946. 

In  October,  1947,  he  warned  that  Korea 
probably  would  become  the  17th  Soviet  Re- 
public. "A  Sovletlzed  Eastern  Asia,"  he  said. 
"Is  fully  as  menacing  to  us  as  would  be  a 
Sovletlzed  Western  Europe,  and  the  probabil- 
ity that  It  may  happen  Is  decidedly  greater." 

He  regretted  in  the  light  of  later  events 
that  the  United  States  had  sought  Russian 
entrance  Into  the  war  against  Japan,  saying 
that  "Japan's  China  army  gave  up,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  not  needed  at  all  and  the 
estimate  was  wrong." 

Last  November,  he  welcomed  the  election 
of  his  Sharon  neighbor,  James  L.  Buckley,  as 
Conservative  Senator  from  New  York.  "I  al- 
ways knew  Jimmy  had  the  stuff,"  he  said. 

In  Sharon,  he  was  active  In  such  civic  en- 
terprises as  the  reforestation  of  Sharon 
Mountain,  the  Sharon  Hospital,  and  in  es- 
tablishing the  Sharon  Historical  Museum  to 
which  he  gave  his  collection  of  firearms. 

Admiral  Hart  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the 
former  Caroline  Brownson,  daughter  of  an 
admiral;  a  son,  Roawell  R.  of  Sharon;  3 
daughters,  Mrs.  LaVeme  Baldwin  of  Taconic, 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Dana  Bergh  of  Rochester,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Sayre  Jr.  of  Washington;  13 
grandchildren  and  a  great-grandchild. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Wednesday 
at  noon  in  the  First  Church  of  Chrtst,  Con- 
gregational, in  Sharon.  Burial  will  be  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  following  a  serv- 
ice In  the  chapel  at  Fort  Myers  In  Arlington, 
Vs.,  on  Thursday  at  10  A.M. 


EDITOR  OP  CHICAOO  TRIBUNE 
CLARIFIES  NEWSPAPER'S  WORLD 
WAR  n  ROLE 

Mr,  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
controversy  which  surroimded  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  papers  by  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  other  newqsapers  was  liot  the  first 
time  that  a  national  debate  has  been  gen- 
erated by  a  clash  between  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  Government's  desire  to  keep  certain 
information  from  being  publicly  dis- 
closed. 

Almost  30  years  ago.  Just  prior  to  this 
country's  entry  into  World  War  n  in 
December  of  1941,  and  later  in  mid- 
1942,  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  Involved 
in   two   Incidents   which   raised   Issues 


similar  to  those  which  surfaced  during 
the  furor  over  the  publication  at  the 
Pentagon  papers. 

In  an  article  which  was  printed  on  the 
opposite  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  9,  Clayton  Kiricnatrl^ 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune,  reviewed  the 
history  of  these  incidents  cuid  eloquently 
defended  his  newspaper's  right  to  print 
the  controversial  stories. 

Mr.  President.  I  bdleve  Mr.  Klrk- 
patrlck's  article  would  be  of  particular 
interest  at  this  time;  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ths  CHicAiX)  Taautn 
(By  Clayton  Klrkpatrlck) 

Cricaoo. — Thirty  years  from  now  hlstorl- 
ana  may  be  recounting  the  story  of  how  The 
New  York  Times  obtained  and  printed  secret 
Pentagon  documents  descrlbtng  the  back- 
ground of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

How  acc\trately  will  they  tell  It?  More  ac- 
curately. Times  editors  may  hope,  than  his- 
torian Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  told  the  story 
(Op-Ed  page.  June  34)  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une's Involvent  In  similar  situations  In  1941 
and  1943. 

The  gist  of  this  commentary  is  (1)  that 
The  Tribune,  on  Dec.  4. 1941 — three  days  be- 
fore the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  that  launched 
the  United  SUtes  into  Wosld  War  n— 
printed  the  substance  and  much  at  the  text 
of  the  U.S.  plan  for  waging  the  war,  and  (3) 
that  on  June  7.  1943,  It  printed  a  story  that 
discloeed  that  the  VS.  had  broken  Japan's 
secret  communications  codes. 

The  controversy  involving  The  Tribune 
was  ctdored  by  the  intense  hosUUty  between 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormlck,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, and  President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 
The  Tribune  had  bitterly  opposed  American 
participation  in  the  war  which  broke  out  In 
Europe  in  1939.  It  charged  that  Mr.  Rooaevelt 
was  maneuvering  secretly  to  get  the  United 
States  Into  the  war  while  pmmlslng  publicly 
not  to  send  Americans  to  die  on  foreign  bat- 
tleflelds. 

Schlesinger  comments:  "These  were  dis- 
closures that  might  weU  have  caused  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  the  defense  Interests  of 
the  United  States."  Schlesinger  argues  that 
"the  Boosevtft  Administration  could  have 
made  quite  a  case  against  The  Tribune  thirty 
years  ago  but  In  the  end  declined  to  do  so. 
The  question  Is  what  sort  of  case  the  Nixon 
Administration,  in  these  far  leas  stringent 
and  perilous  days,  can  bring  against  The 
•nmes." 

Two  basic  assumptions  undertylng  these 
assertions  are  imworthy  of  any  scholar  or 
historian: 

The  Tribune  would  knowingly  print  mate- 
rial of  great  strategic  and  military  sensitivity 
that  would  put  the  country  in  danger. 

The  offenses  were  forgiven  by  a  generoiia 
President  and  his  Federal  hierarchy. 

Take  the  first  assumption.  The  story  pub- 
lished on  Dec.  4,  1941,  was  written  by  Chesly 
Manly,  a  Washington  correspondent  now 
dead.  In  the  first  paragraph  the  story  Iden- 
tifies the  war  plan  report  as  "a  confidential 
report,"  not  "the  secret"  report  as  Schlesinger 
deecrlbes  It. 

Later  it  was  identified  as  one  of  several 
contingency  reports  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  The  planned  action  It  de- 
scribed was  scheduled  to  begin  on  July  I, 
1943 — more  than  18  months  away  from  the 
date  of  publication  and  of  the  actual  entry 
of  the  U.S.  into  the  war. 

The  essential  substance  of  the  story  was 
mentioned  In  a  Senate  speech  by  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  on  Nov.  4,  a  month  before 
the  story  speared. 
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Stephen  T.  Early.  Presidential  preae  aecre- 
tory.  rolled  with  the  punch. 

"Tour  right  to  print  the  news,  la  I  think, 
unchallenged  and  unquestioned,"  ICr.  Early 
told  i^epoffteii.  "It  depends  enttrtiy  on  the 
decision  of  the  pubUsber  and  editor  whether 
pubUcatlon  la  patriotic  or  treasonable.'' 

The  execuUve  branch  reacted  nraeb  more 
violently  to  The  Tribune  story  of  June  7. 
1043.  This  story  reported  In  considerable  de- 
tail the  ships  that  comprised  the  Japaoeae 
fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

Information  for  the  story  was  supplied  by 
Stanley  Johnston,  a  war  correspondent  who 
had  covered  the  earlier  battle  of  the  Ooral 
Sea  and  had  returned  to  Chicago  to  write 
that  story. 

Johnston's  deductions  were  remarkably  ac- 
curate— so  acc\irate  that  Navy  intelligence, 
which  had  broken  the  Japanese  code,  sus- 
pected that  the  Japanese  would  realize  their 
meaaagee  had  been  decoded  when  they  read 
the  story. 

The  day  after  the  story  was  printed  the 
Bureau  of  Censorship  notified  Arthur  Sears 
Hennlng.  The  Tribime's  Washington  bureau 
chief,  that  The  Tribune  was  dted  for  violat- 
ing censorship.  He  replied  in  writing  and 
within  hours  was  told  tb*t  the  bureau  "had 
no  further  quarrel  with  The  Tribune  In  this 
matter." 

The  matter  rested  unUl  Aug.  7  when  At- 
torney General  Francis  Blddle  announced  In 
Washington  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
Chicago  would  Inveatlgate  ch*rges  that  The 
Tribune  bad  published  confidential  Informa- 
tion. 

The  grand  jury  met  and  heard  the  evi- 
dence Including  testimony  from  Johnston, 
Wayne  Thomls,  and  J.  Loy  Msloney,  manag- 
ing editor.  The  Jiiry  refused  to  indict  on  Aug 

ao. 

The  best  evidence  that  The  Tribune's  story 
bad  not  breached  U.S.  security  was  that  the 
Japaneee  continued  to  use  the  broken  code 
after  the  June  7  story. 

The  Tribune  oommented  editorially  that 
the  entire  episode  was  an  attempt  to  attack 
The  Tribune  politically. 

The  Tribune  has  never  wavered  in  its  con- 
vlcUon  thert  the  controversial  stories  vio- 
lated no  law  and  that  pubUcatlon  was  con- 
sistent with  a  newspaper's  privileges  under 
the  First  Amendment.  Only  a  distortion  of 
history  could  support  the  Insinuations  that 
the  newspaper  violated  nathMMa  Interests. 


WOMEN  IN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gratified  that  the  amendment  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  Hart  and  Senator 
Mathus  designed  to  prohibit  discrim- 
ination by  medical  schools  on  the  basis 
of  sex  was  yesterday  Incorporated  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  amendments 
which  passed  the  Senate. 

There  are  two  grave  Ills  that  are  recti- 
fied by  this  legislation. 

The  first  is  that  of  discrimination.  One- 
half  of  our  populace  Is  systematlcaUy  ex- 
cluded from  a  medical  education.  Many 
medical  schools  are  quite  overt  in  their 
policy  of  refusing  admlsnion  to  women 
unless  they  are  extraordinarily  highly 
qualified,  most  classes  being  about  10 
percent  female.  It  Is  entirely  wrong  that 
a  young  woman  of  intelligence  and  com- 
passion should  live  with  the  knowledge 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  use  these  quali- 
ties in  the  pursuit  of  a  medical  career 
because  of  her  sex. 

Further,  this  bill  will  opm  the  nursing 
profession  to  men.  Many  veterans,  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  with  battlefield 
nursing  experience,  should  be  able  to 
use  this  hard-won  training  for  peace 


and  health,  rather  than  (mly  under  con- 
ditions of  war  and  destructlaa.  It  Is  all 
too  easy  to  forget  that  sex  discrimination 
is  a  double-edged  sword,  UmitiTig  men  as 
well  as  women. 

The  second  is  that  of  waste.  America 
needs  the  beet  possible  medical  care.  It 
is  a  disgraceful  fact,  for  Instance,  that 
we  rank  14th  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  infant  mortality.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  this  bill  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion of  second-rank  applicants,  chosen 
only  because  they  are  male.  We  must 
use  all  our  most  talented  people;  many 
of  these  are  female. 

The  amendment  protldes  that  no  medi- 
cal school  shall  receive  Federal  funds 
under  this  program  without  first  proving 
assurance  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  that  it  will  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  sex  in  admission  of  individ- 
uals to  its  training  programs.  I  under- 
stand this  to  mean  that  each  school  will 
outline  the  specific  actions  it  is  taking 
to  end  any  previous  discrimination 
against  women.  Further,  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  to  outline 
rigorous  requirements  so  that  no  school 
shall  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  standards  ex- 
pected of  it.  In  addition  to  training  the 
£nest  possible  medical  personnel,  it  will 
be  a  part  of  the  battle  to  rectify  the  an- 
cient injustice  done  women  in  preventing 
them  from  developing  their  fullest  po- 
tential, in  not  accepting  each  Individual 
at  full  value.  Every  American  schoolboy 
is  taught  that  his  opportunity  is  limited 
only  by  his  ability.  The  axiom  must  be 
made  true  for  schoolgirls  as  well.  As  we 
limit  our  women,  so  do  we  limit  our 
Nation. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ACT  OP  PROCLAMATION  OP  THE 
RESTORATION  OP  THE  UKRAIN- 
IAN STATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  independence  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  a  strong 
and  independent  Nation  that  we  some- 
times forget  the  significance  of  what  it 
means  to  be  free  and  to  live  under  a 
govenunent  of  your  own  choosing. 

In  1941,  the  Ukrainian  nation  simi- 
larly declared  their  own  Independence. 
In  the  disarray  which  followed  upon  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  attempted  to  seize 
the  Initiative  and  form  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  This  was  on  June  30, 1941. 
The  independence  was  shortlived,  how- 
ever, for  the  Soviets  soon  moved  in  to 
crush  the  provisional  government.  By 
July  12,  the  government  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment arrested.  The  spirit  of  freedom 
however,  has  not  yet  died.  In  recalling 
this  historic  event,  the  Women's  Associ- 
ation for  the  Defense  of  Four  Freedoms 
for  Ukraine,  Inc.,  released  a  statement 
summarizing  the  events  of  that  2-week 
period.  The  women's  association  has 
been  vigorously  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  this  battle  and  is  constantly  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  Ukrainian 
state  may  be  restored  to  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statonent  by  the  Women's 


Association  for  the  Defense  of  Four 
Freedoms  for  Ukraine  be  printed  In  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS.  as  follows: 

STATSMXirr  ST  Mas.  XTuufA  Obixwtch, 
PsxBmxirr 

On  the  occasion  of  the  30th  Anniversary 
of  the  Act  of  Proclamation  of  the  Restoration 
of  the  Ukrainian  State,  June  30.  1941,  a  short 
review  of  its  history  is  warranted  as  a  lesaon 
to  other  free  nations,  Including  the  United 
States: 

The  first  Ukrainian  National  RepubUc 
flourished  from  1017  until  1930,  when  Rus- 
sia invaded  the  Ukraine  once  again,  this  time 
wearing  the  Red  mask  of  Communism.  Man- 
msde  famine  followed  during  the  early  lOSO's. 
along  with  mass  murders,  purges  and  depor- 
tations. 

Thus  It  was  thait  In  June  of  1B41,  when  the 
Sovlet-Oerman  war  broke  out,  Ukraine  (still 
under  Russian  occupation)  again  found 
Itself  a  battleground.  When  the  Reds  sur- 
rendered Lvlv,  the  capital  of  Western 
Ukraine,  to  the  Nasls,  the  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  set  up  their  own 
provisional  government. 

The  Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists 
(OUM),  a  req>ected  underground  organiza- 
tion which  had  carried  the  brunt  of  the 
str\iggle  for  Ukrainian  Independence  for 
many  years,  authorized  the  Honorable  T&ro- 
slav  Stetsko  to  proclaim  the  Act  of  Restora- 
tion of  the  XTkralnlan  State,  in  Lvlv,  June  30, 
1941.  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  the 
Organization  of  Ukrainian  N«tionallsts  under 
the  leadership  of  Stepan  Bandera  proclaims 
the  restoration  of  the  Ukrainian  State,  for 
which  entire  generations  of  the  best  sons  of 
Ukraine  have  given  their  lives. 

The  Organization  of  XJkralnlan  Natlonal- 
Ista.  which  under  the  direction  of  its  creator 
and  leader  Bvhen  Konovalets  during  the  put 
decades  of  blood-stained  Russian  Bolshevik 
subjugation  carried  on  a  stubborn  struggle 
for  freedom,  calls  upon  the  entire  Ukrainian 
I>eople  not  to  lay  down  its  arms  xintil  a 
Sovereign  Ukrainian  State  is  formed  In  all  the 
Ukrainian  lands. 

The  sovereign  Ukrainian  government  as- 
sures the  tTkralnian  people  of  law  and  order, 
multi-sided  development  of  all  its  forces,  and 
satisfaction  of  Its  demands. 

2.  In  the  western  lands  of  Ukraine,  a 
Ukrainian  government  is  created  which  will 
be  subordinated  to  a  Ukrainian  national  ad- 
ministration to  be  created  in  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  Kiev. 

3.  The  Ukrainian  national-revolutionary 
army,  which  is  being  created  on  Ukrainian 
soil,  will  continue  to  flght  against  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  for  s  Sovereign  All-Ukraln- 
tan  State  and  a  new,  just  order  In  the  whole 
wortd. 

Long  live  the  Sovereign  Ukrainian  State! 

Long  live  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian 
Nationalists! 

Long  live  the  leader  of  the  Organization  of 
Ukrainian  Nationalists — Stepan  Bandera! 

The  City  of  Lvlv,  June  30,  1941,  8  pjn.; 
Head  of  the  National  Assembly:  Yarosalv 
Stetsko. 

The  Proclamation  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  leading 
representatives  of  political,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious life.  Including  His  Eminence  Bishop 
Joseph  SllpyJ  (who  later  spent  18  years  in 
Russian  concentration  camps  before  release 
in  1963) .  Both  Metropolitan  Andrew  Sheptlt- 
sky,  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church, 
and  His  Excellency  MetropKDlltan  PoUkarp  of 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  also  recog- 
nized the  Proclamation  and  gave  the  Lvlv 
government  with  its  new  Prime  Minister. 
Taroelav  Stetako,  their  blessing. 

The   coimtry's  leaders   realized  that  the 
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consequences  would  be  mass  arrests  and  the 
creation  of  a  second  front  against  Ukraine  by 
the  Nazis-conquerors.  Many  members  of  the 
new  government  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, including  Taroelav  Stetsko  and  Stepan 
Bandera.  During  this  Oestapo  wave  of  ter- 
ror, the  OUN  established  the  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army  (UPA)  under  the  leadership 
and  command  of  General  Taras  Chuprynka 
in  1943. 

Hitler's  brutal  command  to  Hlmmler  to 
"establish  order"  In  the  Ukraine,  destroyed 
all  possibility  of  future  cooperation.  This  ac- 
tion was  one  of  the  deciding  factors  that 
lost  the  war  for  Germany  in  Eastern  Europe. 
(Three  years  later.  Hitler  realized  his  error 
and  tried  to  collaborate  with  Stetsko  and 
Bandera  for  an  Independent  Ukraine,  but  it 
was  too  late.) 

UPA  waged  war  against  both  Russia  and 
Germany.  The  Ukrainian  Red  Cross  (Inde- 
pendent of  the  International  Red  Cross 
because  of  wartime  conditions) ,  performed 
near-miracles  In  the  line  of  duty  and  de- 
serves the  highest  honors.  Many  of  Its  cou- 
rageous women  volunteers  have  now  been 
In  Soviet  slave  camps  for  28  years! 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Procla- 
mation contact  was  m&de  with  neighboring 
nations  in  their  common  cause.  Thus  in  1943 
the  first  international  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  other  captive  nations  was  held 
In  the  Volyn  Province  of  Ukraine.  At  its  con- 
clusion the  Intamatlonal  organization  of  the 
Antl-BoIshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  was  founded. 
This  vital  group  adapted  a  liberation  pro- 
gram which  remains  in  force  today: 

1.  Liberation  by  the  peoples'  own  forces. 

3.  A  common  front  of  all  enslaved  nations 
with  coordinated  strategy  and  actions. 

3.  Disintegration  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  enslaved 
nations. 

This  30th  Anniversary  of  the  Restoration 
of  the  Ukrainian  State  finds  their  spirits 
still  strong.  The  young  generation  of  Ukrain- 
ians who  have  witnessed  the  example  of 
brave  parenta.  find  the  slogan  'An  Inde- 
pendent Ukraine"  mobilizing  them  to  action. 
Workera'  strikes,  demonstrations,  clashes 
with  Russian  forces  in  various  cities,  pro- 
tests against  imprisonment  of  intellectuals, 
etc.  ara  expressions  of  their  restlessness. 

Today,  around  the  world,  Ukrainians  are 
unified  in  the  knowledge  that  for  them,  no 
price  is  too  high  and  no  fight  too  long  in  the 
cause  of  the  final  restoration  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Sovereign  State  and  the  guaranty  of  lib- 
erty and  human  rights  once  more  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ukraine. 


CATOCTIN  IRON  FURNACE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out our  land  we  are  constantly 
faced  with  the  danger  that  20th  century 
progress  will  erase  important  elements  of 
our  past.  In  Frederick  County,  Md.,  is  the 
ruin  of  CatocUn  Iron  Furnace,  a  colo- 
nial ironworks  which  continued  to  oper- 
ate into  the  20th  century.  Now,  the  need 
for  an  improved  highway  through  this 
area  has  raised  the  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  what  is  left  of  Catoctin  Fumance. 

The  dilemma  presented  by  such  a  situ- 
ation has  been  presented  by  an  article 
published  in  the  Washington  Simday 
Star.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  June  30,  1971] 

Oatocttn  Fvknacs  Is  Thxkatxmed 

(By  Joy  Aatrttenbach) 

Catoctin  Iron  Furnace,  a  towering  stone 
structure  that  supplied  cannon  shells  for  the 


Revolutionary  Wto,  has  withstood  two  cen- 
turies of  civilization. 

It  was  the  only  Colonial  ironworks  in 
BA&ryland  that  continued  to  c^>erate  In  the 
20th  oentury,  closing  down  In  the  early  1900s. 
The  last  of  Ite  funmcee,  a  section  of  a  mas- 
sive atone  retaining  wall  and  two  mine  pits 
stUl  can  be  found  hidden  off  U.S.  Routa  16, 
about  10  mUes  north  of  Frederick. 

Clustered  nearby  is  the  tiny  ootnmunlty 
of  stone  and  log  houses  where  the  Ironwork- 
ers iised  to  live.  The  historical  marker  says 
that  Gov.  Thomas  Johnson  and  his  brothers 
owned  the  Ironworks  and  that  100  tons  of 
shells  used  at  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  were 
cast  there. 

ASCBBOLOGICAL    8T0DT 

Now,  Rte.  15  Is  moving  in,  and  some  people 
fear  the  highway  expansion  wUl  endanger 
what  is  left  of  Catoctin  Furnace.  After  a 
public  hearing  last  month,  the  Stata  Roads 
Commission  called  for  what  officials  say  Is  the 
first  archeologlcal  study  of  a  highway  con- 
struction site  In  Maryland. 

As  planned,  the  20-mlle  stretch  of  Rte.  15 
from  Frederick  north  to  the  Maryland  line 
will  be  widened  from  a  two-lane  road  to  a 
dual  highway. 

At  Oatoctln  'Puraace,  both  the  76-faot- 
wlde  median  and  the  second  set  of  lanes  are 
scheduled  to  po  east  of  the  existing  road- 
way, eliminating  the  two  mine  i^te  and  com- 
ing within  50  feet  of  the  old  Ironworks. 

Among  those  who  want  the  highway  relo- 
cated are  Frank  Mentzer,  superintendent  of 
the  federal  Oatoctln  Mountain  Park,  who 
spoke  at  the  hearing,  and  the  Oatoctln 
Mountain  Tourist  OouncU. 

"It  will  destroy  the  ore  pits  and  come 
f>erllously  close  to  the  furnace  ruins,"  Ment- 
zer said.  "The  vibrations  from  the  construc- 
tion equipment  alone  will  threaten  the  fur- 
naces and  the  heavy  truck  traffic  on  the 
highway  may  destroy  them." 

The  route's  opponente  also  contend  that 
the  proximity  of  the  highway  will  Interfere 
with  future  efforts  to  restore  the  ironwm-ks, 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  state,  and  open 
It  as  an  official  tourist  center.  The  Maryland 
Historical  Trust  Is  considering  having  the 
furnace  ruins  and  the  nearby  community 
declared  a  historic  district. 

The  Roads  Commission's  study,  being  con- 
ducted by  a  private  archeologlst,  was  com- 
missioned because  "everyone  today  is  con- 
scious about  the  possible  destruction  of  our 
heritage  and  we  want  to  make  sura  we  are  on 
solid  ground  before  going  ahead,"  according 
to  Paul  Mylaah,  of  the  special  services  divi- 
sion. 

ONLY  UMXSTOKX  FTTS1 

A  point  of  dispute.  Mylash  said,  is  whether 
the  mine  pits  actually  are  ore  pita  that  served 
the  Ironworks,  as  some  claim,  or  whether 
they  simply  are  limestone  pita.  This  will  be 
a  factor  In  determining  where  the  highway 
will  go,  he  added. 

The  only  option  available  in  relocating  the 
roadway,  he  said,  is  narrowing  the  grass 
median.  Federal  highway  ragulatlons  requtra 
a  minimum  width  of  40  feet  for  the  median, 
which  could  enable  the  roadway  to  be  moved 
36   feet  more  from  the  ironworks,  he  said. 

Once  the  state  decides  what  to  do,  aftar 
the  study  is  completed  early  next  month, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  also 
must  determine  whether  the  location  of 
the  roadway  endangen  a  historic  site. 


PANAMANIAN  GOALS  IN 
NEOOTIAnONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  1967,  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  Panama  Jointly  an- 
noimced  the  c<Mnpletion  of  negotiations 
for  three  proposed  new  Panama  Canal 
treaties  to  replace  the  1903,  1936,  and 
1955  treaties.  One  proposed  convention 


concerned  the  operations  and  manage- 
ment of  the  existing  canal,  a  second  the 
construction  of  a  new  cantd  of  so-called 
sea-level  design,  and  the  third  their  de- 
fense. 

That  White  House  announcement 
evoked  sharp  reactions  against  the  pro- 
posed treaties  in  Panama  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress. 
Through  the  journalistic  initiative  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  texts  of  the  three 
proposed  agreements,  which  had  been 
secret,  were  ferreted  out  and  published. 
I  had  these  texts  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  17,  21,  and  27, 
1967,  Robert  B.  Anderson,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  the  chief  UJS. 
negotiator  for  them.  Because  of  the 
strong  opposition  that  developed  in  both 
Panama  and  the  United  States  after 
their  provisions  became  known,  they 
were  never  signed. 

Four  years  have  now  passed  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  are  again  engaged  in  negotiations 
in  Washington  for  new  canal  treaties 
with  the  same  type  of  secrecy  in  the 
United  States  that  prevailed  for  the  dis- 
credited 1967  treaties,  with  Robert  B. 
Anderson  again  serving  as  chief  U.S. 
negotiator,  John  C.  Mundt  as  his  deputy, 
and  Col.  John  P.  Sheffey,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  1964-70  sea  level 
canal  studies,  and  their  active  sup- 
porters in  the  State  Department. 

The  negotiations  for  the  proposed  1967 
treaties  were  originated  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  the  result  of  the  Janu- 
ary 9-12, 1954,  Red-led  Panamanian  mob 
assaults  on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  re- 
sulted In  the  loss  of  both  United  States 
and  Panamanian  lives  and  an  appalling 
destruction  of  North  American  owned 
property  in  Panamanian  territory.  The 
present  negotiations  are  apparently 
being  started  because  of  the  desire  of 
the  current  revolutionary  government  of 
Panama  to  remain  in  power  by  means 
of  a  dramatic  success  in  wresting  control 
of  the  TJS.  owned  Canal  Zone  from  the 
United  States. 

The  mass  news  media  of  our  country 
has  failed  to  present  the  current  situa- 
tion on  the  Isthmus  in  its  stark  realities 
but  the  Panamanian  press,  imder  the 
strict  control  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, published  nothing  except  that 
approved  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. ConsequenUy,  all  the  publications 
in  Panama  are  devoted  to  aggressive 
propaganda  of  the  strongest  character 
against  the  United  States  in  support  of 
the  revolutionary  policy  of  driving  the 
United  States  from  the  Isthmus  and 
bringing  about  the  surrender  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the 
Panamanian  envoys  for  Washington, 
the  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  a  leading 
Panama  newspaper  revealed  their  diplo- 
matic objectives  and  Instructions  as 
follows: 

Removal  of  the  United  States  from 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Refusal  to  sign  any  treaty  that  does 
not  surrender  control  over  the  Zone  to 
Panama. 

Taking  over  by  Panama  of  all  civil 
governmental   functions   of   the   Canal 
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Zone  government,  including  the  police, 
courts,  port  officers,  sanitation,  customs 
houses,  schools,  hospitals,  commissaries, 
and  municipal  engineering. 

Termination  of  the  perpetuity  clause 
In  the  present  canal  treaty. 

Use  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  by 
Panama  for  its  own  development. 

Removal  of  the  "causes  of  conflict" 
described  as  the  "overwhelming  presence 
of  the  United  States"  and  having  a  "gov- 
ernment within  a  government,"  and  se- 
curing a  larger  distribution  of  "benefits" 
to  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  two  articles  from 
the  Star  and  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
as  follows:  "Dissatisfied  Panama  Seeks 
Zone  Control,"  June  20,  1971;  and  "No 
Jurisdiction,  No  Treaty,  R.  P.  Negotiators 
Say,"  June  26.  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
regards  the  complete  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  in  perpetuity  over  the  Canal 
Zone  now  held  by  the  United  States,  our 
coimtry  could  not,  and  would  not,  have 
constructed  the  Panama  Canal  and  sub- 
sequently maintained  and  operated  it 
without  the  power  thus  to  act.  This  power 
in  perpetuity  is  not  a  one-sided  grant  but 
an  obligation  on  the  United  States  in 
perpetuity  that  assures  by  UJ3.  presence 
in  the  zone  territory  its  continued  Pana- 
manian independence  and  prevention 
of  a  Communist  takeover  of  Panama  that 
otherwise  could  take  place  overnight  and 
lead  to  U33.R.  dominance  of  all  of  Latin 
America.  Furthermore,  a  treaty  with  a 
revolutionary  government  that  Ignores 
all  the  realities  involved  and  is  based 
upon  false  premises  may  prove  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Panama 
Canal  forms  a  part  of  the  coast  line  of 
the  United  States  and  that  its  protec- 
tion is  probably  just  as  vital  to  national 
security  as  is  the  defense  of  New  York 
harbor  or  of  our  great  transportation 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  through  a  series  of  for- 
eign poUcy  failures  over  the  past  decade 
the  United  States  has  tarnished  its  Im- 
age of  greatness  abroad  and  Is  now 
viewed  as  confused  and  vacillating.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  not  merely  a  tremen- 
dous construction  project  but  one  of  the 
worid's  most  vital  strategic  centers.  The 
entire  world  is  watching  to  see  what  we 
do  there.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  start  returning  oxir  rightful  image  of 
great  leadership,  especially  In  Latin 
America,  than  to  stand  firm  at  Panama 
as  called  for  by  many  pending  resolutions 
In  the  House  oppoeing  any  surrender 
there. 

To  drive  the  United  States  from  the 
Isthmus  when  Cuba  is  under  Soviet  dom- 
inance and  mlasUe  equipped  Soviet  sub- 
marines are  Infesting  the  Caribbean 
ready  to  strike  In  support  of  long  sus- 
tained Soviet  policy  for  gaining  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  a  stark  reality 
that  can  be  disregarded  only  at  our  peril. 
What  is  taking  place  on  the  Isthmus  In 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  prime 


objective,  is  Juat  as  much  a  part  of  So- 
viet global  strategy  as  were  the  Near 
East  and  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam. 

The  news  stories  in  the  Star  and 
Herald  emphasize  that  Lf  imable  to  ob- 
tain the  surrender  of  the  Zone  territory 
to  Panama,  Panama's  representatives 
stated  that  they  will  return  home  with- 
out a  treaty  and  explain  the  reasons  why, 
but  that  they  would  not  predict  the  "re- 
actions of  the  Panamanian  people."  This, 
Mr.  President,  is  political  blackmail  un- 
der the  implied  threat  of  violence  that  no 
respected  government  can  accept. 

In  this  general  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  since  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Panama  retains  power  by 
the  support  of  its  National  Guard  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  General  Tor- 
rijos,  he  may  be  displaced  at  any  time  by 
counter  revolutionaries  who  would  dis- 
card any  treaty  made  by  his  government. 
In  any  event,  it  is  highly  unwise  for  our 
administration  to  negotiate  any  treaty 
except  with  a  constitutionally  elected 
government  of  Panama. 

That  country  has  had  many  constitu- 
tional presidents  tmd  some  had  excel- 
lent records  in  their  administrations. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  was  Dr. 
Belisario  Porras,  who  was  elected  three 
times  and  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the 
canal  enterprise  and  passed  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  outstanding  statesmen 
of  all  of  Latin  America. 

An  interesting  point  in  one  of  the  news 
stories  is  that  Panama  is  prepared  to 
negotiate  only  concerning  the  present 
lock-type  canal.  As  current  treaty  pro- 
visions allow  for  expansion  of  exist- 
ing facilities  and  new  construction  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  there  is  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate on  this  point. 

The  1939  third  locks  project  was  au- 
thorized under  treaty  provisions.  More 
than  $76,000,000  was  expended  on  It  be- 
fore construction  was  suspended  in  May 
1942,  largely  for  excavating  lock  sites 
for  larger  locks  for  larger  vessels  at 
Gatun  and  Miraflores.  These  excavations 
are  usable. 

Current  bills  for  the  major  moderniza- 
tion of  the  existing  Panama  Canal,  S. 
734,  which  I  have  introduced,  and  the 
companion  bill  in  the  House.  H.R.  712 
introduced  by  RepresentaUve  Danikl  J. 
Flood,  require  no  negotiaUons  for  the 
work  contemplated.  When  enacted  they 
will  quickly  end  all  uncertainty  over 
the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  thus 
bring  tranquility  to  the  Isthmus  by 
means  of  a  great  construction  project 
that  in  the  opinion  of  competent  author- 
ities would  provide  the  best  operational 
canal  practicable  of  achievement  at 
least  cost.  In  view  of  this,  such  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  would  win  the  ac- 
claim of  all  major  users  of  the  canal 
as  well  as  preserve  and  expand  the  econ- 
omy of  Panama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoiiD 
as  follows: 
I  Prom   the   Star   *   Herald,   Puumis,   RJ»., 

Juae  ao,  10711 

TytasATwriKD  Panama   Skhu   Zonx  Coimot. 

(■nrro«'»  Norx.— Cbarlei  Oi««n.  Ciller  of 

tbe  Mexico  Bureau  of  The  AaeocUt«d  Preae 

wma  In  Paoam*  recenUy.  He  wrote  tbe  foUow- 
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Ing  story  on  Panama-United  Statee  treaty 
negottatlons.) 

(By  Charles  Qreen) 
Pamama.  June  18. — The  United  Statee  will 
soon  have  to  begin  negotiating  with  thl«  dis- 
satlfiHed   country  on  a   new  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

The  waterway,  which  cuts  Panama  In  two. 
Is  a  constant  source  of  Irritation  for  Pana- 
manians who  resent  U.S.  control  of  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Canal — the  so-called  "Zone." 
Signing  of  a  new  treaty  to  give  Panama 
jurisdictional  control  over  the  Canal  Zone 
has  become  a  current  strengthening  nation- 
alism In  this  country. 

The  1903  treaty,  still  In  force,  gives  the 
United  SUtes  Jurisdiction  over  a  strip  on 
both  aides  of  the  waterway  Reclamation  of 
this  area  gave  rise  to  riots  In  1984  which 
compelled  the  Umted  States  to  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  treaty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict. 

In  1967.  a  draft  of  a  new  treaty  was  ready 
but  was  not  ratified  by  either  government. 
In  August  last,  strongman  Omar  Torrljoe 
shelved  this  draft  arguing  that  the  main 
source  of  conflict — control  of  the  "Zone"— 
was  not  modified. 

"We  must  eliminate  the  basic  cause  of 
conflict — United  States  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone,"  Foreign  Mli.lster  Juan  Antonio 
Tack  recently  told  a  group  of  students.  The 
proposed  new  treaty  at  the  same  time  would 
eliminate  the  clause  giving  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity  to  the  United 
States. 

Torrtjos'  revolutionary  government  has 
publicly  adopted  a  hard-line  for  negotia- 
tions— a  line  which  some  conservative 
American  elements  in  the  Zone  think  might 
lead  again  to  serious  antl-U.S.  feelings. 

Tack  and  the  three  Panamanian  negotia- 
tors— former  Foreign  Bllnlster  Carlos  Lopez 
Guevara,  former  Minister  of  Conmierce  and 
Industry  Fernando  Manfredo  and  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  US.  Joee  Antonio  de  la  Oesa — 
have  held  a  s^es  of  meetings  with  business- 
men, workers  and  students,  aimed  at  mak- 
ing public  Panama's  poaltlon  In  the  negotia- 
tions. 

Their  position  at  those  meetings  has  been 
that  Panama  wlU  demand  that  the  1903 
treaty  be  cancelled  and  Panama  recover  Jur- 
isdiction over  the  Canal  Zone,  with  the 
premise  that  the  United  States  would  be 
permitted  to  operate  the  Canal  under  Pana- 
manian supervision. 

AaKnrc  too  mttch 

There  are  some  in  the  Zone  who  believe 
that  Torrljos'  government  may  be  asking  for 
something  the  United  SUtes  is  not  wUUng 
to  grant  and  that  It  might  return  from 
Washington  to  Panama  with  something  lees 
than  the  people  expect. 

This  frustration,  it  Is  said,  eould  be  ex- 
plained by  anU-Unlted  States  elements  to 
create  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  1964.  One 
of  Panama's  main  arguments  Is  that  the 
Canal  Zone  Is  the  product  of  colonialism  and 
that  It  alao  violates  Article  103  of  the  Charter 
of  tbe  United  Nations. 

The  umted  Nations  Charter.  Dr.  Lopes 
Guevara  says,  baa  precedence  over  the  1903 
treaty. 

'The  1903  treaty  provides  that  the  Canal 
Zone  must  be  neutral,"  Lopez  Guevara  told 
students,  "but  we  have  ofBclal  documents 
sbowlng  that  the  United  States  is  using  Its 
military  bases  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  part  of 
Its  strategic  defense  system." 

'In  addition,  they  are  violating  the  neu- 
trality clause  of  tbe  1908  treaty  and  we  have 
the  right  to  denounce  that  treaty  because  of 
that  violation."  he  added. 

"We  will  negotiate  with  the  support  of  the 
people."  Tack  aald.  "This  not  only  will  be  a 
revision  of  the  exlatlng  treaty  but  negotia- 
tions to  give  Panama  a  brand  new  treaty  with 
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sovereignty      and      total      Jurisdiction      for 
Panama." 

JOINT  CONTROL? 

The  position  of  tbe  United  States  negotia- 
tors, Robert  Anderson  and  John  Mundt,  has 
not  been  made  public  here,  but  they  are 
expected  to  propose  some  kind  of  Joint  con- 
trol over  the  Canal  Zone  with  U.S.  majority 
on  the  controlling  agency. 

The  Panamanian  prop>oeal  would  leave 
operation  of  the  Canal  In  the  hands  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  but  would  make  of 
the  Canal  Zone  an  Integral  part  of  Pana- 
manian territory,  subject  to  the  laws  and 
courts  of  Panama. 

The  people  of  Panama  have  received  many 
promises  from  the  government  that  some- 
thing win  be  done  about  the  1903  treaty,  so 
that  the  revolutionary  government's  pledges 
are  taken  calmly  by  many.  But  nationalism  Is 
Intense.  Students  and  leftist  commentators 
are  adopting  hard  positions  and  urging  the 
government  not  to  back  down  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction. 

A  new  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  How  Panama  would  ratify  it  Is  a 
matter  for  debate,  since  Torrljos  abolished 
the  legislature  when  he  overthrew  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Arnulfo  Arias  In 
October.  1963. 

One  way  could  be  a  national  plebiscite, 
giving  the  citizens  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  the  contents  of  the  treaty. 

If  the  negotiations  fail.  Tack  told  the  stu- 
dents, "we  will  go  before  public  opinion."' 
Lopez  Guevara  said  the  first  step  probably 
■*ould  be  an  appeal  before  the  OrganlzaUon 
of  American  States  and  if  this  too  failed, 
then  an  appeal  before  the  United  Nations. 

[Prom  the  Star  &  Herald.  Panama.  R.P., 

June  26.  1971) 

No  Jurisdiction,   No  Treaty.  R.P.   Nxcotm- 

TORS  Sat 

Panama'o  treaty  negotiators  will  not  sign 
a.  treaty  with  the  United  States  that  does  not 
Sive  back  to  this  country  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  now  under  United  States 
control. 

At  a  press  meeting  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture Sunday  for  Washington,  they  said  if 
a  Just  treaty  for  Panama  cannot  be  obtained 
"we  will  return  without  a  treaty"  to  tell  the 
people  why  the  negotiations  failed. 

"I  cannot  predict  what  the  reaction  of  the 
Panamanian  people  will  be,"  Dr.  Alfredo 
L6pez  Guevara  aald.  He  and  Fernando  Man- 
fredo will  Join  the  third  member  of  the 
Panamanian  negotiating  team.  Ambassador 
Jos^  Antonio  de  la  Ossa.  in  Washlngi»n. 

L6pez  Guevara  and  Manfredo  reiterated  at 
the  2-hour  press  conference  Thursday  night 
at  the  Caaa  del  Perlodlsta  that  Panama's 
paramount  objective  in  the  coming  round  of 
talks  Is  full  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  that  they  have  clear  instructions  to  that 
effect.  They  said  Panama  is  prepared  to  grant 
the  United  States  administrative  rights  to 
assure  the  safe  and  efflclent  passage  of  ships 
through  the  waterway  and  to  participate 
Jointly  with  the  United  States  in  providing 
adequate  protection  to  the  vital  installations 
of  the  waterway. 

JtTRlSDICTION    FOREMOST 

They  stressed  the  question  of  Panamanian 
Jurisdiction  will  be  foremost. 

Negotiator  Manfredo  said  there  has  been 
an  exchange  of  agendas  between  the  two 
countries  and  that  there  are  indications 
there  is  sufficient  ground  to  come  to  an  un- 
dersundlng.  He  said  the  United  States  real- 
izes it  cannot  live  in  tranquility  in  the  Canal 
Zone  under  the  present  system  of  American 
control  which  dates  back  to  1903. 

On  the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  Dr.  L6p>ez 
Guevara  recalled  that  until  1911,  Panama- 
nian laws  were  enforced  in  the  Canal  Zone 
through   Panamanian  courts.  In   that  year. 


the  United  States  imilateraUy  changed  the 
system  to  enforce  ito  own  laws  through  its 
own  courts. 

Today,  Manfredo  pointed  out,  6,500  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  dependents  from  the 
Canal  Zone  live  In  Panama,  under  Panama- 
nian laws,  without  any  problem. 

POLTTICAL    DECISION 

With  reapect  to  military  bases  in  the  Zone, 
the  negotiators  said  that  by  the  United 
States's  own  admission,  these  are  for  na- 
tional and  hemispheric  defense,  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  They  cited 
training  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  American 
military  personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam.  This, 
they  added.  Is  a  violation  of  the  1903  provi- 
sions on  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  and 
gives  Panama  grounds  for  denouncing  the 
1903  treaty.  Denunciation,  however,  is  a  po- 
litical decision  which  Panama  has  not  yet 
exercised,  they  added. 

If  negotiations  fall,  according  to  Dr. 
Ixipez  Guevara,  Panama  is  committed  with 
the  United  States  before  the  Orgamzatlon  of 
American  States  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution 
for  their  conflicts  and  Panama  would  still 
have  avaUable  such  recources  as  denouncing 
the  1903  treaty  or  seeking  its  nullification. 

In  answer  to  a  newsman's  question,  the 
negotiators  said  Panama  has  not  withdrawn 
the  complaint  of  aggression  lodged  against 
the  United  States  with  the  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  armed  clashes  between 
Panamanian  civilians  and  US.  Army  troops. 
The  1964  crisis,  they  pointed  out,  led  to  the 
present  negotiations. 

CANAL  IS  ONLY   AIM 

Panama  is  going  Into  these  negotiations 
prepared  to  discuss  only  the  present  lock 
canal,  but  if  the  United  States  raises  other 
questions  such  as  a  new  canal.  Panama  will 
analyze  the  proposals,  the  negotiators  said. 

The  objective  of  the  negotiations  is  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict  between  the 
two  countries — and  the  over-all  cause  is  the 
"overwhelming  presence"  of  the  United 
States,  the  negotiators  said.  The  immediate 
objective  is  to  reduce  that  presence;  the  long- 
range  goal  Is  a  Panamanian  canal  run  by 
Ptmama  an-l  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  they  added. 

"This  will  not  be  a  revision."  Dr.  Ldpez 
Guevara  said.  "This  will  be  a  new  treaty. 
We're  starting  from  scratch." 

In  his  op>enlng  remarks.  Manfredo  told 
newsmen  Panama  will  seek  to  provide  all 
services  to  the  population  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Revenues  from  taxes  and  from  the  operation 
of  commercial  activities,  he  added,  would 
enable  Panama  to  maintain  the  present 
standard  of  such  services. 

Manfredo  termed  Panama's  p>06ltion  one  of 
"fair  equilibrium." 

Disclosing  that  Panama's  negotiators  have 
toured  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  otBcials  there, 
Manfredo  declared  he  is  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  Panama  can  take  over  responsibility 
for  civilian  activities  of  tbe  Canal. 

BEGAN  IN   1»03 

Dr.  L6pez  Guevara  said  in  his  opening 
remarks  that  the  series  of  conflicts  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  arise  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  treaty  was 
signed  in  1903  and  from  the  unilateral  Inter- 
pretation of  the  instrument  by  the  United 
States  since  1904. 

As  an  example  of  the  unilateral  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Dr.  Guevara  called  atten- 
tion to  Article  1  of  the  1903  Treaty,  granting 
to  the  United  States  rights  on  a  strip  of  land 
5  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Canal  but 
excluding  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
The  United  States,  he  said,  by  unilateral 
interpretation  took  away  La  Boca  and  the 
harbor  from  Panama  Panama  City,  depriving 
this  country  of  Its  port. 


He  said  the  negotiators  are  leaving  now  for 
the  United  States  for  the  first  round  of  talks 
but  wUl  return  to  Panama  for  other  discus- 
sions, for  the  two  countries  have  agreed  to 
conduct  negotiations  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Panama  and  "wherever  else  It  may 
be  convenient." 

POLICT  CHANCE  SEEN 

Dr.  L6pez  Guevara  expressed  optimism 
regarding  a  change  for  the  better  In  U.S. 
international  policy  citing  these  recent 
developments : 

Abrogation  of  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty 
between  the  Umted  States  and  Nicaragua 
concerning  a  Nlcaraguan  canal. 

The  return  of  Okinawa  to  Japan. 

(A  newsman  later  challenged  these  two 
examples,  saying  the  Nlcaraguan  canal  never 
was  built  and  that  the  Japanese  people  are 
unhappy  because  the  United  States  will  keep 
military  bases  In  Okinawa.) 

Pomtlng  out  that  Japan  fought  against 
the  United  States  in  the  last  war.  Dr.  L6pez 
Guevara  remarked;  "We  have  far  more 
roaaons  th«m  Japan  to  expect  that  we  will 
receive  Justice." 

He  appealed  for  national  unity  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  studente  wotUd  keep 
high  the  torch  In  the  struggle  to  return  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  Jurisdiction. 

Here  are  the  answers  the  two  negotiators 
gave  to  questions  from  the  floor. 

NEUTRALITT    PROVISIONS 

The  United  States  by  its  own  admission, 
has  used  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  logistical 
support  for  their  own  military  operations, 
regard  the  military  bases  In  tbe  Canal  Zone 
as  part  of  tbe  national  and  hemisphere 
defense  systems,  and  have  used  such  bases 
to  train  American  military  personnel  for 
duty  in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  clecu-  violation  of 
the  neutrsillty  provisions  In  the  1903  treaty 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  gives  the  right  to 
Panama  to  denounce  the  treaty  (as  the 
United  States  did  with  respect  to  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treatyi.  Denouncing  a  treaty, 
however,  is  a  political  decision  up  to  the 
government  and  not  to  the  negotiators. 

The  1967  treaty  drafts  (on  the  present 
canal,  the  sea-level  canal  and  defense  of  the 
waterway)  have  been  rejected  by  this  gov- 
ernment because  they  are  not  entirely  fair 
to  Panama.  But  there  are  some  good  pro- 
visions In  those  drafts.  The  trouble  with  the 
1967  drafts  is  that  they  were  negotiated  with 
a  revisionist  mentality. 

Now  Panama  seeks  a  brand  new  treaty 
that  will  eliminate  the  sources  of  conflict 
and  provide  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits  to 
each  country,  on  the  basis  of  what  each 
furnished  for  the  construction  of  the  water- 
way— the  United  States,  money;  Panama,  the 
land,  geographical  position  and  cheap  labor 

The  causes  of  conflict  that  must  be 
eliminated  are  "a  government  within  a  gov- 
ernment," the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
United  States,  the  present  unfair  dispKisitlon 
of  benefits,  and  the  perpetuity  clause.  Some 
provisions  of  the  new  treaty  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  1967  drafts. 

TO    ELIMINATE    CONFLICT 

The  actual  negotiations  have  not  begun 
There  have  been  {jrellmlnary  contacts 
Panama  has  received  an  agenda  proposed 
by  the  United  Statee  and  In  turn  has  pro- 
posed Its  own  agenda.  Indications  are  that 
there  is  sufficient  ground  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding.  This  team  of  negotiators  has 
clear  Instructions  that  the  pwramount  objec- 
tive for  Panama  is  the  reacqulsltions  of  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Canal  Zone — meaning  the 
enforcement  of  Panamanian  laws  through 
Panamanian  oourts. 

The  coming  negotiators  are  Intended  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict  originating 
from  the  present  canal  and  the  Panamanian 
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negotiators  have  b««n  Instructed  to  Ihnlt 
<Uscusslona  to  tb«  preeent  waterway.  Tbe 
question  of  a  new  canal  does  not  oome  into 
the  t>raent  picture. 

WMle  Panama  Is  a  signatory  to  tbe  1947 
bemlef^ere  defense  treaty.  It  bas  signed  no 
treaty  wltta  any  country  authorizing  bases 
In   Its   territory  for  hemisphere  defense. 

The  Panamanian  oxnplalnt  of  aggreaslon 
against  the  United  States,  lodged  with  the 
United  Nations  In  1964.  has  not  been  with- 
drawn. 

TOO    MOCH    mLE    LAND 

Panama's  objective  is  to  put  an  end  to 
the  p>erpetulty  of  the  present  canal  arrange- 
ments. The  Immediate  goal  Is  to  reduce  the 
phjrslcal  area  of  the  Canal  Zone.  There  l£  too 
much  land  in  the  Oanal  Zone  that  lies  Idle 
and  which  Panama  needs  for  its  own  devel- 
opment; thus,  tbe  final  goal  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Canal  T^oae.  There  Is  a  great 
economic  potential  for  Panama  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  oanal.  The  preeent  Canal  Zone  area 
of  97.000  hectares  above  water  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  deadline  for  completing  the 
negotiations.  The  1903  treaty  still  Is  in  force: 
Panama  has  not  exercised  so  far  the  political 
decision  to  denounce  the  treaty  or  to  Invoke 
its  nullification.  Panama  has  an  undertaking 
now  to  negotiate;  If  the  negotiations  fall. 
Panama  can  denounce  the  1903  treaty  or 
declare  Its  nullification  or  pursue  other  steps. 
Psuiama  sees  full  jurisdiction  over  the  Zone, 
that  is,  that  all  activities  there — hospitals, 
schools,  commercial  operations,  etc. — now 
conducted  by  the  United  States  government 
for  the  community  be  provided  by  Panama, 
either  by  the  government  or  by  authorized 
concession  Ed  res;  in  other  words,  reducing  the 
overwhelming  presence  of  the  United  States. 

PLEBiscrrr  roR  treaty 

Panama  wants  sole  jurisdiction  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  just  as  it  existed  until  1911.  Oov. 
George  Ooethals.  In  his  1911  annual  report, 
praised  the  Panamanian  laws  that  governed 
the  Canal  Zone  then.  In  the  years  immediate- 
ly following  the  1903  treaty.  Panamanian 
courts  operated  In  the  Canal  Zone.  Today, 
there  are  5.500  American  personnel  and  their 
dependents  from  the  Canal  Zone  living  In 
Panama,  under  Panamanian  laws.  Do  they 
live  In  terror  of  Panamanian  laws?  Of  course 
not.  American  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  are 
not  prisoners  there — they  came  into  Panama 
dally.  Every  day.  Americans  appwar  before 
Panamian  courts.  There  Is  no  valid  argument 
against  the  enforcement  of  Panamanian  laws 
In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Any  decision  to  break  relations  with  the 
United  States  if  the  negotiations  fail  is  a 
political  decision  outside  tbe  province  of  the 
negotiators.  Panama  Is  entering  into  the 
negotiations  as  a  peaceful  means  of  solving 
conflicts.  If  the  direct  negotiations  fall,  there 
are  still  other  recourses  under  International 
law.  We  are  duty-bound  to  exhaust  those 
recourses. 

While  there  Is  no  deadline  on  the  negotia- 
tions, this  doeant  mean  that  Panama  will 
be  negotiating  perpetually.  Actually,  the  cur- 
rent round  of  talks  goes  b«w;k  to  1964  and 
the  people  of  Panama  have  shown  excessive 
patience  In  awaiting  results.  While  the  nego- 
tiators are  optimistic  they  are  not  losing 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  denying  Panamas  aspirations  since 
1903.  But  the  United  SUtes  has  realized  now 
that  It  cannot  continue  with  the  1903  sys- 
tem and  live  in  tranquility  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Panama  is  prepared  to  negotiate  only  on 
the  present  lock  canal.  The  United  States, 
however,  may  purpose  discussions  on  other 
issues;  if  so.  Panama  will  study  s\ich  pro- 
poa&ls. 

TTie  1903  treaty  was  drafted  only  in  Eng- 
lish. The  new  treaty  will  be  drafted  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  and  each  text  will  be  equal- 


ly valid,  so  that  if  any  discrepancy  of  inter- 
pretation should  arise,  both  tezte  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  acooxint. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH  OUR  NA- 
TION?—ONE  YOUTH'S  VIEW 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  a  time  when  one  bears  a  great  deal 
about  what  is  wrong  in  America.  Often. 
it  might  seem,  we  forget  about  what  is 
going  right. 

A  13 -year -old  Marylander.  Randall 
Hartman,  of  Hagerstown,  has  put  down 
on  paper  his  view  of  what  is  right  with 
America,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
it  to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  young 
Mr.  Hartman's  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What's  Right  Wtth  Od«  Nation? 

Whafs  right  with  our  nation?  To  me.  just 
about  everything  that  can  be  said  is  right 
with  our  nation.  First,  and  just  about  the 
most  Important  aspect  of  our  nation,  is  that 
we  live  in  a  democracy,  with  all  the  free- 
doms. We  have  a  Constitution,  a  set  of  laws 
to  live  by.  and  we  are  free  from  foreign  con- 
trol, unlike  many  other  countries  In  the 
world. 

Secondly,  we  are  a  much  more  civilized 
and  developed  country,  and  are  very  priv- 
ileged In  having  good  homes,  a  place  to  go 
to  school  and  get  an  education  so  we  may 
continue  to  carry  on  this  democracy.  We  are 
also  granted  the  medical  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  find  cures  for  the  many  diseases 
present  today,  and  to  bring  this  knowledge 
to  the  other  countries  In  the  world  that  have 
these  diseases  but  do  not  have  the  equip- 
ment or  the  know  how  to  cure  or  prevent 
these  diseases  in  their  country.  We  are  also 
bringing  food  with  this  medical  care  to  over- 
populated  countries  that  have  millions  that 
are  starving. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  freedoms.  These  free- 
doms Involve  the  ability  to  worship  as  we 
please.  If  we  are  suspected  of  a  crime,  we  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  we  may  go  into  busi- 
ness independently  or  go  into  a  firm  or  cor- 
poration to  work,  and  when  we  work  In  these 
places,  we  are  paid  an  amount  according  to 
how  much  work  we  have  done.  Other  free- 
doms are  the  freedoms  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  many  other  freedoms  that  all  lead  to  our 
democracy  and  a  better  society. 

Another  thing,  people  are  talking  so  much 
about  pollution,  and  making  It  sound  like 
the  world  Is  made  up  of  entirely  smog  and 
chemicals.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pollution, 
but  if  they  could  see  all  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains and  fields  that  are  In  our  nation.  I  am 
positive  some  attitudes  would  be  changed. 
For  Instance.  In  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
the  Skyline  Drive  runs  for  one-hundred  five 
beautiful  miles,  offering  scenic  views  and 
many  trails  for  hiking.  Also,  the  many  Na- 
tional Parks  of  our  nation  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  our  government  has  been  able  to 
preserve  many  beautiful  areas  of  America. 

Another  example  of  an  unpolluted  area  In 
our  own  state  of  Maryland  near  Hagerstown 
Is  the  Catoctln  Mountains.  This  area  is  al- 
most entirely  wooded,  and  Is  glorious  in 
Autumn  during  the  changing  of  the  leaves. 
Many  sixth  graders  are  given  the  chance  to 
enjoy  these  mountains  each  year  at  Camp 
Misty  Mount.  Here  many  activities  are 
planned  Including  hikes  each  day.  Also,  a 
lesson  In  astronomy  Is  taught. 

Lastly,  we  have  our  homes  and  families. 
In  these  families,  unlike  many  other  coun- 
tries, we  can  enjoy  the  many  good  things  that 
we  have:   a  shelter  from  the  weather,  good 


food,  and  warm  clothing.  Also,  many  of  us  are 
privileged  in  having  some  major  appliances, 
such  as  washers  and  dryers,  refrigerators, 
stoves,  and  mayl>e  a  sewing  machine.  And 
then  oome  what  you  might  call  "pleasure" 
appliances:  a  television,  a  radio,  or  a  phono- 
graph. 

AU  of  these  we  greatly,  but  after  a  while, 
we  take  then  for  granted.  When  they  be- 
come this  way,  we  should  think  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  none  of  these,  who 
have  to  wash  on  lioards  in  rivers,  and  live  in 
"run-down"  shacks  or  tents.  These  people 
would  give  greatly,  if  they  had  something  to 
give,  for  food  to  feed  their  families.  This  is 
why  we  are  trying  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world,  so  all  may  have  the 
pleasures  that  we  have  and  enjoy  every  day. 

In  conclusion.  If  the  people  in  America 
that  are  always  complaining  about  how  hor- 
rible our  nation  Is.  had  to  live  as  many  of 
the  people  of  the  world  live,  then  they  would 
be  glad  to  live  In  America  as  good  loyal  citi- 
zens, striving  to  help  make  the  other  coun- 
tries as  prosperous  as  we  are.  and  trying  to 
give  all  people  the  chances  of  a  good  life 
as  we  have  it  today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations  Act  of  1972,  which  the 
clerk  will  read  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  9270)  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture — Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

PRrVTLZGE    OP   THI    FLOOR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  two 
legislative  assistants  on  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  9270. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inquire  on  whose  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ORIFPIN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  pending  bus- 
iness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  with  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PREStDEa^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GRirrrw  wh«i  he 
introduced  S.  2285  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  "Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Tun)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  Howard  P.  Mace,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  class  one,  to  the  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll.  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
outside  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  complications  which  have 
arisen,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  take  up 
the  ai>propriations  bill  having  to  do  with 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  tomorrow.  It  was  stated  that 
it  would  be  taken  up  and  that  there 
would  be  possibly  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 
There  certainly  will  be.  But  not  tomor- 
row. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next,  the  State,  Justice, 
aad  Commerce  appropriations  bill   be 


laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  2  hours 
on  the  bill,  one-half  hour  on  iJl  amend- 
ments thereto,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  on  which  there 
will  be  1  hour,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate 
that  in  3  weeks  the  Senate  will  embark 
on  a  recess  which  will  last  tibout  a 
month.  We  will  endeavor  to  complete  as 
much  business  as  possible  In  the  mean- 
time. It  would  be  the  purpose  of  the 
joint  leadership  that,  where  any  possi- 
ble inconveniences  are  caused,  the  Sena- 
tors will  give  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  remain  pres- 
ent and  allow  the  Senate  to  carry  on 
Its  functions  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
intended.  In  that  way  the  Senate  will 
attend  to  the  business  of  the  people. 

As  for  the  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce bill,  it  Is  the  only  measure  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  Monday.  Further- 
more, it  is  quite  possible  that  tomorrow, 
ii)  addition  to  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  already  scheduled,  the  Senate  will 
take  up  Senate  Resolution  100,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Veterans'  Committee.  This 
resolution  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Because  of  possible  controversy,  there 
very  likely  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  Senate  Resolution 
100.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  go  along 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
other  business.  If  Senators  are  generally 
Incommoded  because  they  may  wish  to  be 
heard  or  have  amendments  to  offer,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  they  have 
some  other  Senator  protect  their  Inter- 
ests and  offer  the  amendments. 

If  we  do  not  bring  up  this  matter  and 
bring  up  other  measures  when  they  are 
available  and  ready,  because  we  have  no 
other  measures  ready,  then  we  might  as 
well  not  be  meeting  on  Mondays  smd  Fri- 
days. I  think  we  might  have  to  go  ahead 
even  though  individual  Senators  may 
wish  otherwise. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

To  recapitulate,  the  order  of  business 
on  tomorrow  will  be  HJl.  9417,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  appropriation  bill. 
A  rollcall  vote  is  expected  on  the  passage 
of  that  bill. 

That  Lb  to  be  followed  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 100,  a  resolution  having  to  do  with 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. That  very  likely  will  precipitate  a 
rollcall  vote  as  well. 

On  Monday,  on  the  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 


amendments  and  on  the  final  passage  on 
the  basis  of  the  Information  which  I  have 
at  this  time. 

The  atomic  energy  blU  will  come  up  on 
Tuesday,  after  the  Senate  disposes  of 
the  HUD-lndependent  offices  appropria- 
tions measure. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  on  Monday,  July  19,  1971, 
following  tbe  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  lays  befcM«  the  Senate 
HJl.  9372,  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  judiciary 
apprc^rlations  bill  for  1972,  and  that  debate 
on  the  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  or  their  designees  and  that 
time  on  all  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  tbe  mover  of  the  amendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  bUl,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tes from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Psoxkikk)  on  which 
there  will  be  1  how.  Provided,  further,  That 
time  on  the  bill  may  be  allotted  to  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  table. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9270)  making 
appropriations  for  the  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized.  How 
much  time  does  th&  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  my  remarks  may 
require. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text, 
providing  that  no  point  of  order  shall 
be  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCE3R.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc,  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  11,  after  "6  U.S.C  3109". 
strike  out  "*6,933.000"  and  insert  "»6,9ia,- 
000". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  after  "6  U.S.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "tU.OM,000"  and  Insert  "Ili^M.- 
000". 

On  page  S,  line  26,  after  "HOC",  strike  out 
"1169,532.000"  and  insert  "•179,983,000"; 
and,  on  page  8,  line  7,  after  "Public  Law  89- 
603",  insert  a  comma  and  "and  •960,0(X>  ahall 
remain  available  tmtil  expended  for  plans, 
construction,  and  improvement  of  facilities 
without  regard  to  limitations  contained 
herein". 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  16. 
strike  out  "tll.800,000"  and  insert  "•13,350,- 
000":  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike  out 
"Sl.OOO.OOO"  and  insert  "$2,760,000":  and.  on 
page  10,  line  6,  after  the  word  "all",  strike 
out  "•83.034.000"  and  insert  "•83.784.000". 

On  page  10.  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  23. 
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strike  out  "•1.000.000"  and  Insert  "•3380.- 
000";  after  the  amendment  juit  above  stated, 
Insert  "payments  for  special  cotton  cost-cut- 
ting education  work  under  section  3(d)  of 
the  Act,  •1,000.000:";  and.  on  page  11.  line  4, 
after  the  word  "all",  strike  out  "•163.668.000" 
and  Insert  "•166,418.000". 

On  page  13  line  14.  after  the  word  "laws", 
strike  out  "630.600.000"  and  Insert  "•31.430,- 
000". 

On  page  13.  line  14.  after  the  word  "prod- 
ucts", strike  out  "•16,500.000"  and  Insert 
"•16.262.000". 

On  page  16.  Une  6.  after  "(7  U3.C.  1766)". 
strike  out  "626.036.000"  and  Insert  "626.036.- 
000". 

On  page  17.  line  0.  after  the  word  "regula- 
tions", strike  out  the  colon  aoid  "And  pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  Act  shall  be  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  to  for- 
mulate or  carry  out  any  single  1B73  crop 
year  price  support  program  (other  than  for 
sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  a  person  under  any 
such  program  would  be  In  excess  of  620,000." 

On  page  19,  line  19.  after  "(15  U.S.C.  713*- 
11.  713»— 12)".  strike  out  "•3.613.331.000" 
and  Insert  "•4.213331.000". 

On  page  21,  line  16.  after  "(16  U.S.C.  590a- 
f) ".  strike  out  'HS.eBl.OOO "  and  Insert 
"•25,421,000". 

On  page  22,  Una  8,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  901- 
834;  ',  Insert  "Public  Law  92-12 '. 

On  page  23,  line  21.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram", strike  out  "•118,200.000"  and  Insert 
•■•130.000.000". 

On  page  28.  line  12,  after  the  word  "mem- 
bers", strike  out  '»425. 100.000"  and  Insert 
"•448.900.000" 

On  page  29,  line  11.  strike  out  "•50.000" 
and  insert  "•500.000". 

On  page  30.  line  9,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "•150,146,000"  and  insert 
"•164.734,000". 

On  page  33,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Water- 
shed", strike  out  "And  Flood  Prevention  Op- 
erations" and  Insert  "Works  of  Improve- 
ment"; In  Une  22.  after  "(16  U.S.C.  590  a^f )  ', 
strike  out  "and  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  relating  to  the  activities  of 
the  Department,";  In  line  24,  after  the  word 
"expended",  strike  out  "•132.099.000  (of 
which  not  less  than  •26.688.000  shall  be 
available  for  the  watersheds  authorized  un- 
der the  Flood  Control  Act,  approved  June  22. 
1936  l33  U.S.C  701-799,  16  U.S.C  1006a).  as 
amended  and  supplemented),"  and  Insert 
"•105,411.000";  on  page  33,  line  5.  after  the 
word  "protection",  strike  out  "and  flood  pre- 
vention"; In  line  9,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "•200.000"  and  Insert  "»100,000 "; 
and,  m  line  11,  after  the  word  "That",  strike 
out  "•6,400,000"  and  Insert  "•6,000,000". 

After  line  13,  Insert: 

"fXOOD    PRBVXNTION 

"For  necessary  exi>enses,  in  accordance 
with  the  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  June 
22.  1936  (33  U  S.C.  701-709.  16  U  S.C.  1006a). 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department,  to  per- 
form works  of  improvement,  including  funds 
for  field  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  1944  (7  use  2225).  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6100,000  for  employment  under  5  U.S.C. 
3109,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
•23, 188,000.  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  ap- 
propriated or  transferred  to  the  Department 
for  fiood  prevention  purposes:  Provided,  That 
•400.000  of  funds  In  the  direct  loan  account 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  shall 
be  available  until  expended  for  loans." 

On  page  34.  line  10,  after  "(16  US  C 
590p)".  strike  out  "•16,229,000 "  and  Insert 
"•19,998,000". 

On  page  35,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22. 
Insert   "(5,000   in   the  case  of   practices   for 


the  abatement  of  pollution  by  imim«i 
waste) ". 

On  page  38,  line  7,  after  "1971".  strike  out 
"•1,400.000.  of  which  •460,000  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the- Consumer  Products  Informa- 
tion CocMTllnatlng  Center  for  neceeaary  ex- 
penses, Including  services  authorized  by  5 
US.C.  3109"  and  Insert  "•960,000". 

On  page  38,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"OKirXkAI.  SXBTICXS  AOHnnSTlATION 

"SAUUIIES  AND  EXPENSES,  OmCE  Or  THE 

AOMINISTKATOm 

"For  expenses  of  a  Consumer  Product  In- 
formation Coordinating  Center,  •450,0004' 

On  page  43,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Jour- 
nals", insert  "payment  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  services  as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C. 
3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  for  QS-18;". 

On  page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  line  24. 
Insert  "Sec.  508";  and.  on  page  46.  line  1. 
after  the  word  "who",  strike  out  "knowingly 
grow  or  permit  to  be  grown"  and  Insert 
"harvest  or  permit  to  be  harvested  for  illegal 
use". 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  9270. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1972,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  provides  for  $13,090,- 
266.050  in  new  obligatlonal  authority. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  $985,452.- 
200  over  the  budget  estimates  and  Is 
$666,370,000  more  than  provided  by  the 
other  body. 

Each  Senator  has  available  to  him  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  committee  report 
which  discusses  the  several  items  in  this 
bill  in  some  detail  and  for  that  reason 
I  shall  not  go  into  all  of  these  matters  in 
detail  in  my  remarks  today.  However, 
some  general  comments  are  in  order. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  Senator  Hruska. 
Throughout  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill,  he  has  been  most  help- 
ful and  cooperative,  and  I  want  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  entire  Senate  to  know  that 
I  personally  appreciate  his  spendid  as- 
sistance and  cooperation.  He  was  most 
diligent  In  both  his  attendance  and  par- 
ticipation during  the  hearing  stages  of 
our  proceedings.  His  contributions  here 
were  invaluable.  During  the  course  of  our 
deliberations  in  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  following  the  hearings.  Sena- 
tor Hruska's  expertise  and  knowledge — 
both  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  fis- 
cal matters — were  extremely  helpful  and 
productive.  With  his  elTorts  and  coopera- 
tion, we  are  reporting  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  and  one  which  is  realistic  in  view 
of  the  many  problems  and  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today. 

I  want  the  entire  Senate  to  know  that 
the  wealth  of  accumulative  resource  in- 
formation and  his  sense  of  direction  built 
up  over  the  years  has  made  possible  wiser 
decisions  in  regard  to  particular  meas- 
ures, and  now  on  this  appropriations 
measure.  Because  this  is  my  first  year  as 
the  head  of  the  subcommittee,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  how  impor- 
tant it  was  to  be  hitched  up  to  the  ex- 
perience that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
represents. 


As  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Api^roprlations 
Subc(»nmittee,  previously  referred  to  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  was  greatly  expanded  as 
a  result  of  reorganization  of  subcommit- 
tee assignments  and  jurisdiction.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  agencies  which  were  pre- 
viously funded  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  bill, 
this  subcommittee  assumed  jurisdiction 
of  most  of  the  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  agencies  smd  commis- 
sions. These  include  the  EInvironmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Office  and  Coun- 
cil on  E^nvironmental  Quality,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy, 
grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  the  Consumer  Product  Informa- 
tion Coordinating  Center  in  the  General 
Services  Administration.  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance,  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  With  this  additional 
jurisdiction,  the  subcommittee  now  is 
most  appropriately  referred  to  as  the 
Subcommittee  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection,  which  reflects  more 
adequately  the  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  subcommittee. 

Also,  with  this  additional  jurisdiction, 
the  bill  is  broken  down  into  five  separate 
titles  as  follows: 

I  — Agriculture  Programs. 

II  — Rural  Development. 

III. — Environmental  Protection 

TV.— Consumer  Protection  and  Services 

V — General  Provisions. 

A  further  breakdown  and  subdivisions 
imder  these  titles  are  contained  in  both 
the  bill  and  the  accompanying  report. 

By  way  of  summary,  however,  the  bill 
as  recommended  by  the  committee  con- 
tains the  following  amount  for  each  of 
the  major  titles: 

Title  I.  Agriculture  pro- 
grams .._ •5,877,484,060 

Title  n.  Rural  development-         954.  397.  000 

Title  m.  Environmental  pro- 
tection       3.495.362.000 

Title  rv.  Consumer  protec- 
tion and  services 2.763.023.000 


Total    13,090,266,060 

I  think  it  is  important  to  separate  the 
money  items  in  the  bill.  For  all  too  long 
the  farmers  have  been  blamed  for  very 
large  total  sums  that  are  attribtued  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  agri- 
culture programs  and  the  man  in  the 
street  wonders  why  the  farmer  receives 
sums  of  that  magnitude.  Lest  the  total 
appropriation  of  something  over  $13  bil- 
lion be  wrongfully  reassigned  to  the  vari- 
ous programs  in  agriculture,  I  will  take 
the  time  to  break  it  down.  Of  the  $13 
billion  plus,  less  than  one-half  or  $5.8 
billion  is  devoted  to  agriculture  pro- 
grams; a  little  less  than  $1  million  goes 
to  rural  development;  almost  $3.5  billion 
goes  to  environmental  protection;  and 
$2.7  billion  goes  to  consumer  protection 
and  services. 

In  a  bill  of  this  magnitude,  involving 
many,  varied  and  complex  programs,  the 
breakdown  as  set  forth  above  Is  not  and 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  precise  or  deAnite 
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determination.  Some  judgment  is  neces- 
sarily involved.  This  breakdown,  how- 
ever, will  provide  the  public  with  some 
general  understanding  of  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial resources  which  are  being  di- 
rected to  the  major  programs  and  efforts 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  bill  itself.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  major  items  and  some  of  the  major 
changes  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Senate  has  recommended 
$666,370,000  more  than  the  House.  This 
results  primarily  from  the  action  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  in  reference 
to  one  item — the  full  restoration  of  losses 
incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  budget  estimate  to  restore 
these  losses  in  full  through  fiscal  year 
1970 — or  through  June  30,  1970 — ^was 
$4,213,331,000.  The  other  body  reduced 
this  figure  by  $600,000,000  to  $3,613,331,- 
000.  For  many  years  the  Senate  and  my 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Holland,  strived  to  bring  the  res- 
toration of  these  losses  to  a  current 
basis. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  toward 
catching  up  with  the  obligations  money- 
wise  due  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Rather  than  letting  those  obliga- 
tions fall  behind  by  several  billion  dol- 
lars, knowing  that  each  in  turn  had  to  be 
paid,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  books 
honestly  and  in  order  to  represent  the 
obligations  of  this  l>ody  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  straightforward  maimer,  we 
thought  it  was  wise  over  the  years  to  work 
up  to  the  full  responsibility  on  this  ac- 
count. A  year  ago  we  achieved  that  result. 
We  achieved  it  always  minus  1  year  be- 
cause it  is  never  possible  to  tabulate  the 
current  fiscal  year  until  the  end  of  the 
year  so  we  necessarily  lag  behind  1  year. 
But  that  is  in  contrast  to  the  many  years 
that  this  achievement  was  not  character- 
istic of  the  past. 

It  would  be  temporarily  shrewd 
politics  to  knock  out  the  sum  from  year 
to  year,  pretending  we  were  saving  money 
but  the  fact  is  the  obligation  is  there  and 
we  believe  it  is  more  forthright  to  meet 
that  obligation  by  placing  it  directly  and 
fully  in  the  budget. 

Thus,  the  Senate  restored  the  $600 
million  stricken  from  the  account  by  the 
other  body. 

For  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities,  under  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $700,000,000  the  same 
as  provided  in  the  House  bill.  No  new 
funds  were  requested  for  this  program  for 
1972.  $350,000,000  was  provided  In  1971. 
and  of  this  amount  the  Department  car- 
ried over  $200,000,000  for  use  in  1972.  The 
House  committee  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $150,000,000  in  addition  to 
the  $200,000,000  carryover  funds,  result- 
ing in  total  funds  available  in  1972  of 
$350,000,000 — the  same  amount  as  was 
available  in  1971. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  the  amount  im- 
pounded for  rural  water  and  sewage  pro- 
grams carried  over  because  there  was  no 
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need  for  it  or  was  the  expenditure  en- 
joined by  the  administration? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Those  were  funds  that 
were  frozen  by  administrative  decision 
downtown. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  there  a  need  for  these 
funds? 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  was  a  need  for 
them.  The  funds  were  waiting  to  be  used. 
The  Department  was  waiting  to  use  the 
funds  but  the  budgetary  decision  in  the 
Bureau  of  Management  and  Budget  froze 
those  funds.  They  are  now  proposing  to 
carry  that  $200  million  over  and  apply 
those  funds  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  agreeable  to  use  this 
money,  which  was  withheld,  during  the 
coming  year? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  had  no  indication 
from  the  Bureau  that  this  was  the  case; 
that  is,  whether  they  decided  to  unfreeze 
the  funds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  liberation  of 
these  funds  have  any  effect  on  the  em- 
ployment situation  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  think  it  would 
have  considerable  impact  because  it  was 
money  that  was  to  go  into  several  thou- 
sand relatively  small  communities  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities. 

I  suppose  the  Senator's  experience  hsis 
been  the  same  as  mine.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  communications  and  expres- 
sions at  the  real  grass  root  level  about 
the  cutting  off  of  the  funds  for  water  and 
sewer  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  say  that  in  cutting 
off  these  funds  the  administration  has 
committed  a  gorgeous  political  error, 
which  we  will  probably  hear  more  about 
during  the  next  14  months. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  us  say  it  wsis  also  a 
grievous  error  in  equity  because  of  the 
great  assistance  these  funds  would  have 
made  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  These  funds  would  have 
been  multiplied  many,  many  times  over 
in  the  economic  situation  of  this  coun- 
try had  the  work  been  permitted  to  go 
on  as  it  could  have  gone  on.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  knows  that  a 
dollar  spent  In  the  rural  areas  is  turned 
over  several  times  over  before  it  comes 
to  rest,  whereas  funds  spent  in  other 
areas  immediately  disappear  from  the 
atmosphere  or,  at  most,  will  be  multi- 
plied only  two  or  three  times  over. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Funds  in  the  small  areas 
turn  over  32  times.  I  have  been  advised. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
more  ridiculous  errors  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  refer  to  withholding  the 
money  which  would  create  so  many  jobs 
in  towns  and  rural  areas.  I  certainly  hope 
they  make  use  of  the  hindsight  which 
is  available  to  them  and  correct  this 
error  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments.  The  Senator  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  his  many  years  of 
wrestling  with  agriculture  problems  ac- 
centuates his  judgment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  realize  that  30  percent  of  the 
gainfully  employed  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  dependent  upon  agriculture  for 
their  jobs.  It  is  true  that  not  so  many  of 


them  live  on  the  farms,  engaged  in  ac- 
tual production.  At  least  twice  as  many 
people  in  the  towns  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding equipment  and  facilities  for  use 
on  the  farms  and  rural  areas  as  there 
are  people  on  the  ftums. 

There  are  at  least  twice  as  many  peo- 
ple engaged  in  processing  and  handling 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  rural  areas 
as  there  are  on  the  farms  themselves. 
People  just  forget  this.  Agriculture  is  far 
and  away  the  most  important  industry  of 
this  country  and  the  whole  world  today. 

While  we  hear  that  we  must  give  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars  to  this  pet 
corporation  or  that  pet  corporation,  the 
same  people  who  recommend  that  aim- 
ply  forget,  or  ate  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  a  small  part  of  the  money  which 
they  would  like  to  give  away  to  their 
favorite  beneficiaries,  if  it  were  spent  in 
the  rural  areas  on  soil  and  water  pro- 
grams and  other  programs  affecting 
American  agriculture,  would  result  in 
this  country  being  in  a  much  better  sit- 
uation economically  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  apropos 
what  the  Senator  has  just  said? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  a  most 
substantial  part  of  all  the  work  of  our 
industries  and  our  industrial  organiza- 
tions is  in  processing  agricultural 
products? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  is  not  possible,  is 
it,  to  overmagnify  the  importance  of  ag- 
riculture not  only  to  the  persons  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  growing  agricul- 
tural products,  but  also  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
the  economic  life  of  the  people  who  earn 
their  livelihood  in  industrial  organiza- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  important  point.  I  think  we  ought  to 
harken  back  to  one  of  the  statements 
that  William  Jennings  Bryan  made  very 
popular  when  he  said: 

You  burn  down  every  city  In  the  land,  but 
they  would  sprout  back  up  because  of  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  productivity  of 
the  land  which  created  them;  but  destroy 
the  farm,  and  all  the  cities  In  the  land 
would  languish. 

We  tend  to  forget  that  in  this  techno- 
logical age,  because  of  the  whole  em- 
phasis on  the  technocracy  aspects  of 
our  production  and  economy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  public  has  constantly  im- 
pressed on  it  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  petroleum  industry  to  our  economy 
and  the  Nation.  It  is  true  that  it  is  tre- 
mendously important,  but  what  the  pub- 
lic is  not  told  is  that  the  greatest  oc«i- 
sumer  of  petroleum  products  in  this 
country  is  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  another  excellent 
point.  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Vermont^or  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  discussing  very 
quickly  the  total  appropriations  for  water 
and  sewer.  Let  me  add  that  the  House 
increased  the  money  in  that  category  to 
$700  million,  including  carryover  funds, 
adding  $350  million  above  the  moneys 
that  they  had  originally  discussed,  and 
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the  Senate  comnilttee  endorses  the  House 
ncUaa  and  that  figure. 

One  area  that  the  House  acted  upon. 
oa  the  floor  and  not  In  Its  own  commit- 
tee, had  to  do  with  the  limitation  of  pay- 
ments to  a  person  under  the  programs 
that  would  regiUate  the  crop  year  price 
supports.  The  figure  that  was  written  in 
on  ttie  floor  in  the  House  debate  was  a 
$20,000  limitation.  As  Members  of  this 
body  may  recall,  a  year  ago  we  held  very 
extensive  hearings  on  the  intricacies  of 
imposing  ceilings  mi  those  payments. 
They  were  long  hearings.  They  were  in 
depth.  This  body,  joined  ultimately  by 
the  other  body,  fixed  for  the  first  time  a 
celling  on  payments.  It  fixed  that  celling 
at  165,000.  That  program  was  enacted 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

Thus,  the  issue  that  is  posed  for  this 
body  now  Is  what  to  do  with  that  House 
action,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  that  we 
rescind  the  House  action  Hmittng  the 
payment  to  $20,000  and  return  to  the 
original  ceiling  ot  $55,000  as  provided  in 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  That  celling 
was  arrived  at  deliberately,  through 
many,  many  days  of  hearings,  and  for 
a  period  of  3  years,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  loan  programs,  crop  pro- 
grams. aiKl  the  expectations  in  terms  of 
plans  made  by  individual  farmers  had 
been  geared  to  the  good  faith  of  the  en- 
actment of  that  piece  of  legislation. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  felt  it 
would  be  not  only  inappropriate  to  tam- 
per with  that  legislation  in  this  form  at 
this  time,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  3-year  contractual  period,  but  that  it 
would  actually  be  a  breaking  of  faith  in 
terms  of  those  whose  eoonc»nic  survival 
hixiges  upon  the  enactment  by  this  body 
in  the  agricultural  field.  Therefore,  our 
recommendation  is  that  we  reject  the 
House  limitatioo. 

With  reference  to  one  other  provision, 
the  House  put  in  language  that  was  de- 
signed to  cut  off  payments  to  any  person 
who  was  found  to  be  growing  marihuana 
on  his  land.  The  problem  that  this 
posed — and  it  is  a  real  one — is  that  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  particularly 
the  Midwest  and  the  Great  Plains,  mari- 
huana grows  as  a  weed  along  highways, 
railroad  rights-of-way.  irrigation  ditches 
or  riverbeds.  It  is  a  nuisance  plant,  and 
the  problem  of  keeping  it  totally  down  to 
avoid  some  prohibitions  imder  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill,  we  were  advised 
by  the  Department,  would  be  a  consider- 
able one.  So  the  Senate  sought  to  tighten 
the  language  and  to  make  it  more  pre- 
cise In  order  to  make  sure  that  innocent 
people  might  not  have  their  payments 
denied  them  for  matters  over  which  they 
had  no  control. 

So  the  language  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee proposes  is  that  such  payments 
would  be  denied  to  anyone  who  harvests 
or  permits  to  be  harvested  marihuana 
or  other  objectionable  drug-producing 
plants  for  an  illegal  use. 

It  is  our  Judgment  that  that  language 
would  allow  for  the  realities  and  still 
achieve  the  purpose,  the  purpose  being 
to  make  it  impossible,  hopefully,  for  in- 
dividuals deliberately  to  exploit  this  cir- 
cumstance and  harvest  marihuana  and 
move  it  into  the  drug  market. 
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I  would  like  to  discuss  Just  two  or  three 
other  rather  limited  items  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  spread  before  us. 

One  has  to  do  with  moneys  appropri- 
ated for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  House  increased  the 
budget  request  considerably,  by  more 
than  $200  million,  raising  the  total  to 
$545  million;  and  the  Senate  committee 
concurs  in  that  House  action. 

We  do  so  because  the  backlog  in  loans 
In  the  REA  will  still  be  very  consider- 
able. 

The  Senate  committee  also  increased 
the  money  that  was  made  available  for 
the  rural  telephone  loan  program.  The 
House  figure  was  $118,200,000,  or  there- 
abouts. We  increased  it  to  $130  million. 
The  rural  telephone  program  can  use 
more  than  that.  We  have  also  recently 
approved  a  telephone  loan  bank  appro- 
priation for  $30  million,  but  it  will  take 
a  little  while  for  the  activity  of  this  bank 
to  achieve  any  substantial  impact  So  to 
help  bridge  that  gap,  so  the  backlog  be- 
comes no  worse  than  it  is  now,  we  felt 
It  important  that  we  increase  the  House 
appropriation  by  $11.8  million. 

The  Senate  committee  also  recom- 
mends concurrence  with  the  additional 
funds  provided  by  the  House  for  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program, 
resulting  in  a  total  of  $195.5  million. 

The  Senate  also  recommends  concur- 
rence with  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
in  providing  $2,000,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  This 
item  is  subject  to  enactment  of  author- 
izing legislation  which  expired  on  June 
30.  1971.  This  authorization,  however, 
has  been  extended  temporarily  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1971.  at  an  authorized  level  of 
$500,000,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  $2 
billion  program  will  be  authorized  be- 
tween now  and  that  later  date,  at  which 
time  the  entire  $2,000,000,000  appropria- 
tion will  beccHne  operative. 

The  House  bUl  also  added  $104  million 
for  the  special  school  mUk  program,  for 
which  there  was  no  budget  request  by  the 
administration.  The  Senate  committee 
recommends  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
this  item. 

Another  item  of  major  significance  is 
the  food  stamp  program.  The  House  bill 
includes  $2,001,184,000,  which  was  the 
full  budget  estimate,  and  the  committee 
recommends  concurrence  with  this  ap- 
propriation. This  represents  an  increase 
of  $331,184,000  in  obUgational  authority 
over  1971. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
an  increase  of  $10,151,000  for  research 
within  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
over  the  House  bill. 

For  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, the  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $25,421,000.  which  Is 
$9,730,000  more  than  provided  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
additional  appropriation  or  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  of  $23,800,- 
000  over  the  amount  in  the  House  bill. 

There  are  other  modifications  in  re- 
gard to  the  House  bill,  but  they  are 
spelled  out  in  the  report,  and  are  of  such 
nature  that  they  do  not  require  singling 
out  at  this  time. 


Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  we  have  consumed  of  the  allotted 
time  interval? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  28  minutes  of  his  60. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
just  a  minute. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  I  want  merely 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture.  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  on  the  magnificent  job  he 
has  done. 

I  particularly  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  on  the  increased  funds  for  the 
rural  electrification  and  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank  programs  which  are  badly 
needed  and  highly  desirable  in  all  rural 
areas,  and  on  providing  adequate  funds 
for  the  Child  Nutrition  Program.  I  thank 
him  especially  for  increasing  the  funds 
for  research  at  the  fruit  and  nut  crop 
research  center  at  Byron.  Ga..  which  is 
working  on  methods  of  Improving  pro- 
duction and  cutting  production  costs  of 
crops  which  are  important  to  vast  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  and  especially  in 
my  own  area. 

As  an  ex-oCQcio  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  did  not  have,  of  course,  an  op- 
portimity  to  attend  the  hearings  vrith 
great  regularity,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  diligent, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  in 
holding  hearings  and  inquiring  fully  into 
all  requests  for  funds.  He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job,  smd  I  compliment  him. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  for 
the  generosity  of  his  remarks.  He  should 
have  included  in  his  encomiums  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well;  this  was  a  joint  operation. 
We  were  there  together  during  these  long 
hearings. 

Had  I  anticipated  the  generosity  of  the 
Senator's  opening  statement,  I  would  not 
have  hesitated  or  sought  to  limit  the  time 
at  all  that  I  was  willing  to  yield  for  that 
purpose.  We  will  replay  it  on  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON  IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me  for 
Just  a  mcwnent? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  H.R.  9417, 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 
bill,  which  will  be  the  order  of  business 
tomorrow.  We  have  just  completed  our 
committee  action,  and  I  have  filed  the 
report  and  the  bill.  It  will  be  ready  for 
floor  action  tomorrow,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9270)  making 
appropriations  for  the  agriculture-en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  pmrposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  before 
begiiming  my  comments  on  this  meas- 
ure, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  reference  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  exercise  of  formulat- 
ing this  legislation  by  this  Senator  and 
others  on  the  minority  side,  including 
our  staffs. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  undertaken  the  task 
that  he  has  performed  in  succeeding  the 
Ulustrious  and  very  distinguished  former 
Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Holland,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
for  some  5  or  6  years,  or  perhaps  long- 
er— my  memory  is  not  entirely  sharp  on 
the  matter — and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  shown  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  adapting  to  the  disciplines  that  are 
required  for  proper  handling  of  this 
measure.  I  might  extend  that  same  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Dudley  Miles,  the  new  clerk 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  has  succeeded 
Ray  Schafer,  who  for  many  years  per- 
formed the  job  Mr.  Miles  now  has.  We 
were  certainly  happy,  in  our  respective 
offices,  to  observe  the  fine  progress  both 
these  gentlemen  have  made. 

As  Senators  may  know,  this  bill,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priations bill,  has  undergone  a  gigantic 
reorganization  and  has  a  broadened  base 
of  responsibilities.  The  new  bill  is  di- 
vided into  five  main  titles : 

Title  I.  Agriculture  programs; 

Title  n.  Rural  development; 

Title  m.  Environmental  protection; 

Title  IV.  Consumer  Protection  and 
Services;  and 

Title  V.  General  Provisions. 

In  my  opinion,  the  new  title  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Agriculture,  Environ- 
mental and  Consimier  Protection  Sub- 
committee, refiects  the  true  nature  of  the 
Agriculture  bill  as  it  is  and  has  been  in 
the  past.  Even  before  the  addition  of 
agencies  such  as  the  EInvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  "consumer  oriented" 
commissions,  the  Agriculture  bill  was  in 
fact  an  environmental  protection  and 
consumer  interest  bill  in  many  respects. 

For  many  years,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  been  trying  to  clear 
up  the  misconception  held  by  many  that 
the  Agriculture  bill  is  merely  a  $13  bil- 
lion "slush"  fund  which  the  farmers  may 
dip  into  at  will.  Urban  consumers  have 
frequently  criticized  the  farm  bill  as  a 
gigantic  subsidy  program  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  farmer,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  populace. 

The  fact  is  the  consumer  is  the  one 
receiving  the  true  subsidy. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
the  production  of  our  food.  The  con- 
sumer is  able  to  go  to  the  store  and  with 
very  little  time  and  effort  buy  the  most 
nutritious  and  healthful  food  that  can 
be  provided  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 


He  does  this  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
his  gross  income  than  the  citizens  of  any 
other  country.  In  fact,  in  1970,  only  16.7 
percent  of  an  average  person's  disposable 
income  went  to  the  purchase  of  food.  At 
the  same  time  the  consumer  is  benefiting 
by  low  food  prices,  the  average  person  on 
a  U.S.  farm  had  only  78.2  percent  as 
much  income  after  taxes  as  the  average 
nonfarm  person.  Later  in  my  remarks 
I  will  discuss  several  items  of  the  bill 
which  foster  the  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
broadened  base  of  this  committee  is  that 
it  will  allow  for  increased  cooperation 
between  the  agencies  of  Government 
which  have  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  the  protection  of  our 
environment. 

U.S.  agriculture  has  had  a  long  tradi- 
tion and  history  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  consumer  interest.  Those  ac- 
tivities will  now  proceed  with  greater 
force  and  efficiency. 

Examples  of  this  tradition  and  his- 
tory are  numerous: 

F^rst.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  been  one  of  the  main  programs  pro- 
tecting the  erosion  of  our  soil  and  the 
quality  of  our  water.  In  view  of  the  in- 
creased needs  in  these  areas,  substantial 
increases  were  made  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  budget  over  the  1971  level. 
Conservation  operations  were  increased 
nearly  $15  million.  Conservation  works 
of  improvement  were  increased  by  $27 
million.  The  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  has  been  increased  $3.7  million 
over  last  year,  and  resoiu-ce  conservation 
and  development  program  was  increased 
by  more  than  $10.4  million.  While  these 
programs  do  benefit  the  farmer,  their 
main  thrust  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
wholesome,  less  polluted  enviromnent; 
and  their  long-range  fruit  is  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natiiral  resources — land 
and  water. 

Second.  Another  example  of  a  program 
which  provides  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  is  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  Last  year  this  Service 
expended  $20  million  on  improved  meth- 
ods of  controlling  sedimentation,  $5  mil- 
lion on  nutrition,  $18  million  on  quar- 
antine inspection,  and  $20  million  on  al- 
ternative means  of  pest  control,  not  to 
mention  the  millions  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  production  and  quality  of 
our  foods  and  fibers. 

Third.  Through  the  Extension  Service, 
more  than  $50  million  was  spent  for  the 
nutrition  aid  program. 

Fourth.  More  than  $178  million  is  spent 
to  implement  meat  inspection  systems  so 
that  the  consimier  will  have  wholesome 
meat  and  poultry  products.  Since  1969, 
more  than  35  States  have  had  their  in- 
spection systems  approved  as  being 
"equal  to"  the  federal  system. 

In  another  area  touched  upon  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  ,  in 
the  past  2  years  the  United  States  has 
done  more  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  among  large  numbers  of 
people.  When  the  effort  was  Inaugurated 
in  May  1969,  with  the  Presidential  "Hun- 
ger" message,  6.9  million  needy  persons 
were  receiving  food  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 


culture. At  the  close  of  calendar  year 
1970,  the  number  was  13.2  milUon.  In- 
cluded in  that  total  are  9.5  million  recip- 
ients of  food  stamps  compared  with  2.9 
million  in  Jtuiuary  1969.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  value  of  food  stamp  program 
coupons  distributed  rose  from  $18.6  mil- 
licm  per  month  to  $128.5  million  per 
month.  The  total  food  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1972  equals  nearly  $3*4 
biUion  as  compared  to  $2.9  billion  in 
1971  and  $1.6  billion  in  1970.  So  in  the 
space  of  2  to  3  years,  there  has  been,  vir- 
tually, a  doubling  of  the  money  amounts. 

Other  programs  benefiting  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  farmer  include : 

First.  Pull  staffing  of  pesticide  labora- 
tories. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  admin- 
istration's budget  request  to  fully  staff 
pesticide  research  laboratories  which 
have  been  completed  and  are  not  yet 
staffed.  To  do  the  essential  job  of  finding 
healthful,  nonharmful  methods  of  con- 
trolling pests,  the  Senate  has  urged  the 
Department  to  move  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  funding  this  research. 

Second.  Staffing  of  other  laboratories. 

The  committee  CMicurred  with  the 
House's  recommendations  to  increase 
staffing  at  other  laboratories  to  carry  out 
programs  of  vital  interest  to  the  con- 
sumer and  farmer.  Additional  staff  will 
provide  more  in  the  research  in  the  fields 
of  nutrition  and  meat  production  at 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and  Clay  Center, 
Nebr.,  to  mention  only  two. 

Third.  Pork  research. 

The  sum  of  $1  million  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  for  research  on 
diseases,  reproductiwi,  and  quality  of 
pork. 

Fourth.  Soybean  production  research. 

Soybeans  have  recently  become  the 
best  paying  crop  for  the  farmer  and  is 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  relating 
to  our  expert  situation.  Last  year  soybean 
supplies  declined  for  the  first  time  since 
1963  due  to  a  30-i>ercent  jimip  in  soybean 
usage  during  the  1969-70  marketing  year. 
While  usage  of  soybeans  is  increasing  at 
a  record  rate,  increases  of  production  per 
acre  are  the  lowest  among  all  major  farm 
crops.  Therefore,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided $820,000  for  soybean  production  re- 
search, in  an  effort  to  make  progress  in 
production. 

Fifth.  Storage  of  high  moisture  grains. 

The  simi  of  $100,000  has  been  provided 
for  research  to  reduce  losses  and  find 
improved  ways  of  storing  high-moisture 
feed  grains  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  light 
of  Improved  methods  of  harvesting  and 
greater  shortages  of  box  cars  for  rail 
transportation,  this  research  is  essential 
to  minimize  the  economic  loss  to  farmers 
who  must  store  grain  temporarily  while 
waiting  for  transportation  to  processing 
areas. 

Sixth.  Multiframe  livestock  service. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service  in  implementing 
a  new  program  of  multiframe  livestock 
reporting.  Due  to  the  lateness  of  enacting 
the  Appropriations  bill  last  year,  they 
were  unable  to  have  the  program  in  full 
operation  for  the  entire  jrear.  However, 
it  is  well  underway  now  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  benefits  of  these  reports 
in  the  future.  Accurate  reporting  of  live- 
stock production  is  essential  to  the  farm- 
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er  auid  the  consiuner.  These  reporting 
programs  have  already  contributed 
greatly.  This  program  will  continue  to  be 
funded  at  last  year's  level  which  will 
provide  for  the  surveys  to  be  carried  out 
in  16  States,  containing  over  one-half  of 
the  UJ3.  cattle  inventory.  It  is  hoped 
that  seven  more  States  can  be  added 
next  year  when  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  operations  are  fully  evaluated. 
Upon  their  inclusion,  about  80  percent 
of  the  inventory  will  be  covered.  At  pres- 
ent, about  75  percent  of  the  hog  and  pig 
inventory  is  covered. 
Seventh.  Parity  ratio  studies. 
The  committee  has  provided  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  a  complete  survey  of 
prices  paid  by  farm  producers  to  update 
a  survey  made  in  1955.  The  initial  pur- 
pose of  this  survey  is  one  of  making  the 
index  credible.  Quite  aside  from  the  re- 
lationship of  parity,  however,  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  would  accrue  from  sub- 
stantiating the  estimates  of  net  farm 
income  and  providing  estimates  of  costs 
of  agriculture  inputs. 
Eighth.  REAP. 

One  provision  of  especial  interest  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  dealing  with  the  soil 
building  and  soil  and  water  conserving 
practices.  Including  wildlife  conserving 
practices  and  pollution  abatement  prac- 
tices. Generally  speaking,  no  participant 
In  a  pollution  abatement  practice  shall 
receive  more  than  $25,000  as  cost  share. 
However,  this  limitation  is  $5,000  in  the 
case  of  practices  for  the  abatement  of 
pollution  by  animal  waste.  This  higher 
limitation  would  be  used  on  farm  live- 
stock feeding  operations  of  larger  size. 
The  problem  in  such  cases  is  of  such 
mass  and  volume  as  to  require  a  larger 
cost  share. 

Sizable  feedlot  operations  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  pollution  in  rivers  and 
streams  throughout  the  Middle  West 
especially.  Feedlot  operators  «uid  farmers 
are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money  to 
improve  systems  of  preventing  this  type 
of  pollution.  A  great  deal  of  pressiire  to 
control  animal  waste  disposal  is  being 
applied  by  the  permit  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  feel  that  the  Government  has 
a  responsibility  by  means  of  programs 
such  as  this  to  help  these  individuals  in 
their  efforts  to  fight  pollution.  It  is  hapeA 
that  the  REAP  program  through  Its  re- 
organization will  direct  its  efforts  to 
these  new  types  of  problems. 

Ninth.  Ehvlronmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  committee  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  new  agency  established  by  the 
President  last  December.  In  this  bill,  the 
Senate  has  provided  $2.44  billion  for  the 
total  acti\'ities  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  This  Is  some  $1.1  bil- 
lion more  than  last  year  and  indicates 
our  clear  recognition  of  the  needs  in 
this  area  and  the  high  priority  accorded 
them. 
Tenth.  Rural  developmoit. 
Nearly  $1  bllliOD  is  included  in  tfaU  bill 
for  rural  devel(H>ment.  The  sum  includes 
loans  to  provide  electricity  and  tele- 
phones to  our  rural  areas  and  provide 
operating  and  bomeownershlp  loans 
through  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Certainly,  there  is  no  better  way  to  help 
fight  the  problems  of  our  overcrowded 
cities  than  by  revitalizing  our  rural  areas. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  major  note 
in  this  bill  that  was  very  adequately 
commented  upon  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  OfDoe  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  to  be  commended  for  its  wis- 
dom in  Including  in  its  budget  estimates 
the  amoimt  of  $600  million  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  restore  these  losses  for  1970,  the 
latest  year  for  which  net  losses  have  been 
finally  determined.  It  has  been  a  long 
hard  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
committee  over  a  period  of  several  years 
to  Ret  this  account  and  program  on  a 
current  basis.  This  was  achieved  in  last 
year's  bill  for  Appropriations  for  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies.  The  bill 
before  us  now  seeks  to  maintain  current 
status  by  providing  the  $600  million  re- 
ferred to.  I  am  sure  we  all  recall  the 
valiant  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  re- 
cently retired  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Holland,  in  this  regard. 

The  subject  of  the  limitation  of  pay- 
ments has  been  commented  upon  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  He  has  simi- 
marized  very  carefully  and  quite  ade- 
quately the  fundamental  Issue  that  this 
Eimendment  really  raises.  One  of  these 
fundamental  points  is  that  this  is  not  the 
time,  nor  is  an  appropriation  bill  the 
place,  in  which  to  effect  the  type  of 
change  which  the  llmitaticxi  to  $20,000 
envisions.  It  is  a  legislative  matter. 

It  was  acted  upon  only  7  short  months 
ago.  When  it  was  enacted  on  the  basis 
of  a  $55,000  limitation  per  crop,  it  estab- 
lished a  national  policy  in  this  area  for 
a  period  of  3  years. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  it  would 
be  an  assault  upon  the  integrity  and 
consistency  of  Congress  in  a  vast  pro- 
gram such  as  this  to  try  to  make  a 
change  within  the  space  of  7  short 
months  in  a  program  which  involves  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  in  direct  pay- 
ments to  farmers. 

It  is  said  that  one  amount  or  another 
will  be  saved  by  this  amendment.  But, 
Mr.  President,  the  real  issue  is  not  so 
much  a  limitation  or  modification  of  the 
program  as  it  is  the  survival  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  adoption  of  any  limitation  of 
this  kind,  hastily  contrived  and  perhaps 
tinged  with  a  great  deal  of  popularity 
would  operate  to  impfdr  and  to  erode 
the  program. 

It  would  be  a  first  step  to  destroy  the 
entire  program  of  direct  price  payments. 
Perhaps  they  should  be  dispensed  with. 
Perhi^  this  Is  lUJt  the  wisest  course. 
But  if  that  course  Is  to  be  changed,  it 
should  not  be  changed  In  an  offhand 
manner  and  in  a  somewhat  cavalier 
fashion  by  a  superficial  and  a  very  sum- 
mary method  as  this. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  change  this  pro- 
gram now  to  the  basis  of  $20,000  to  any 
one  participant  in  the  program.  It  would 
be  imfair  and  burdensome  to  the  par- 
ticipants, and  it  would  be  harsh  in  its 
impact  and  its  results  because  of  the 
plans  already  made  for  loans,  equipment, 
planting,  and  other  arrangements  that 
inhere  In  wise  farm  planning. 
Bfr.  PreMdent,  It  is  my  "hope  that  we 


can  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  which  follows, 
basically,  the  recommendations  of  the 
other  body  with  such  variations  as  we 
find  necessary  to  comport  with  the  very 
fine  presentation  of  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, and  organizations  that  appeared 
before  our  committee  on  specific  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  has  been 
consumed  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator has  used  11  minutes. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  are 
the  time  limitations  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Two  hours 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  One  hour  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  on  the  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  are  limited  to  30  minutes, 
except  for  the  sidisidy  limitation  amend- 
ments, which  are  limited  to  1  hour,  and 
one  specific  amendment  Is  limited  to  2 
hours. 

Mr.  McOEE.  A  further  inquiry :  On  the 
subsidy  amendments,  is  that  2  hours  on 
every  subsidy  limitation  amendment  that 
is  offered  or  on  the  total  question  of 
subsidy  limitation? 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  It  Is  1 
hour,  to  be  eqtmlly  divided,  on  all  the 
subsidy  amendments,  except  for  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  that  is  2  hours. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  others  are  1  hour 
each? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McOEE.  So  that  if  there  were 
seven  subsidy  amendments,  we  could 
have  7  hours  on  the  subsidy  question. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  McGei),  the  distin- 
guished senior  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Hruska),  said  the 
dlstlngiiished  chairman  (Mr.  Ellxkdxh) 
and  senior  minority  member  (Mr. 
Young)  of  the  fuU  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  reporting  a  fine  bill  in  a  very 
timely  manner. 

This  bill  encompasses  some  very  com- 
plex problems,  and  they  have  been  care- 
fully considered,  in  hearings  and  at 
markup,  in  an  exemplary  manner.  This 
has  involved  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  distinguished  Senators,  and  as  one 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  the  way  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  has  been  handled. 
I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  consideration  given  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  to  a  number 
of  matters  in  which  I  have  taken  a  spe- 
cial interest,  and  I  will  comment  briefly 
on  a  few  of  them  at  this  time. 

A  special  10-year  research  program  In 
cutting  costs  in  cotton  production  was 
authorized  In  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1964.  This  program  was  estimated  to  cost 
$10  million  a  year,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  Inflation 
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now  has  raised  the  cost  of  the  research 
to  $13,750,000  annually. 

In  return,  however,  there  is  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  lower  the  costs  of  cotton 
production  by  as  much  as  9  cents  a 
pound,  and  this  would  eventuate  In  the 
savings  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

This  research  program  has  never  re- 
ceived strong  support  in  the  budget  re- 
quests. The  Congress  has  provided  the 
funding,  but  continued  lack  of  adminis- 
tration support  has  caused  the  program 
to  fEill  far  behind  the  approved  rate  of 
funding. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  bill 
provides  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
funding  of  this  research.  It  still  faUs 
well  short  of  the  authorized  level;  but  I 
hope  that  the  difference  can  be  handled 
next  year  as  a  second  step,  to  put  this 
essential  research  program  on  the  ac- 
tive, healthy  basis  envisaged  by  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  The  potential  bene- 
fits are  so  great  that  it  is  imprudent  to 
forgo  them  any  longer. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides additional  funds,  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  for  rural  water 
and  waste  systems.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  if  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
to  be  attained,  for  the  administration  to 
release  $56  mlllicm  in  impounded  grant 
fimds  from  fiscal  year  1971.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $44  million  more,  for  a  total  of 
$100  million.  Also  provided  Is  an  increase 
of  $70  million  in  water  and  sewer  in- 
sured loan  funds,  over  last  year,  for  a 
total  of  $300  million. 

Even  these  simis  are  entirely  inade- 
quate, and  they  vrill  have  to  be  greatly 
increased  in  future  years.  The  require- 
ments of  this  progrsun  are  very  great, 
but  they  must  be  met  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  now  the  case.  Over 
30,000  American  communities  are  with- 
out water  and  waste  systems,  and  many 
others  have  inadequate  systems.  In  the 
State  of  Mississippi  alone  there  are  over 
200  active  applications  on  hand  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  grants,  await- 
ing funds. 

To  provide  the  essentials  for  a  revital- 
ized rural  America,  which  would  do  so 
much  to  solve  many  natlonsJ  problems, 
the  first  step  is  to  see  that  clean  water 
and  sanitary  systems  are  provided.  I,  for 
one,  am  determined  to  do  all  I  can  to 
see  that  this  is  done. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  comment  on  rural 
electric  loans.  This  bill  provides  $545 
million,  an  increase  of  $216  million  over 
the  budget.  The  amounts  provided  in 
the  past  have  created  a  dangerous, 
hand-to-mouth  situation,  where  loan 
applications  have  been  returned  in  cases 
where  reserves  have  been  available  in 
the  amount  of  8  percent  or  more.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  well 
established  by  the  Congress  and  REA 
that  a  proper  reserve  is  15  percent  of  tHe 
capital  Investment.  The  amount  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  will  assist  in  alleviating 
an  unsound  condition,  though  it  does  not 
fully  alleviate  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  bill  there  are 
many  other  items  to  which  I  have  given 
particular  attention  in  committee,  but  I 
will  not  take  further  time  to  discuss 
them.  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  support 


it,  and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  sup- 
port it. 

AMXNSKXNT    NO.    340 AS    ICODITBD 

Mr.  MOSS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
C^iair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  240  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  44,  line  17,  Insert  the  following: 
"Sxc.  508.  None  of  the  funda  appropriated 
by  the  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  (1)  carrying  out  a  price-support  program 
for  tobacco,  (2)  paying  an  export  subsidy  to 
any  person  for  the  export  of  tobacco,  (3)  ad- 
vertising the  sale  of  tobacco,  (4)  financing 
the  sale  of  tobacco  In  any  foreign  country 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  or 
(5)  Inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  tobacco 
planted  and  In  process  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  under 
controlled  time  and  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need  to  explain  this 
amendment. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple  amendment 
which  has  a  far  resu;hing  impact.  We 
have  going  on  in  this  country,  a  major 
effort  to  combat  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking.  We  spend  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  publicize  the  health 
hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  We  spend 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  de- 
velop ways  to  help  those  who  wish  to  stop 
smoking.  We  spend  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  create  cigarettes 
which  are  less  hazardous  for  use  by  those 
who  wish  to  quit  but  find  that  they  are 
unable  to  do  so.  And.  we  spend  millions, 
and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  sup- 
portiivg  the  growth,  export,  advertising, 
promotion,  and  grading  of  this  deadly 
plant  which  will  result  in  the  deaths  of 
more  than  50.000  people  during  the  next 
year  from  lung  cancer,  not  to  mention 
heart  disease,  other  cancers,  and  chronic 
nonneoplastic  lung  diseases  such  eis  the 
dreaded  crippler  emphysema. 

How  can  we  face  our  young  people  and 
tell  them  of  the  virtues  of  our  form  of 
government,  when  the  left  hand  and 
right  hand  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses? 

We  in  the  Congress  are  no  less  at  fault 
than  the  executive  branch.  For  today, 
we  consider  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  with  some  $60  to  $70  million 
which  will  be  spent  in  support  of 
tobacco,  and  within  the  next  few 
weeks  we  will  consider  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  with  some  $3  or  $5  mil- 
lion to  dissuade  people  from  smoking,  de- 
velop methods  to  help  those  who  wish 
to  stop  smoking,  and  provide  funds  for 
research  on  smoking. 

I  have  been  asked,  "How  can  we  termi- 
nate assistance  to  hard-working  farm- 
ers struggling  to  make  a  decent  living?" 
That  is  an  important  question  and  I 
have  prepared  amendment  241  as  an  an- 
swer to  that  problem.  But  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  amendment, 
the  questions  must  not  be  diverted.  We 
must  ask  ourselves,  "How  can  vee  afford 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  crop  which 


will  lead  to  the  death  of  thousands  of 
Americans?" 

Now  I  know  the  arguments  that  will 
be  thrown  out  here.  First,  there  will  be 
the  skeptics  who  will  say  that  there  Is 
no  scientific  evidence  of  the  health  haz- 
ards brought  on  by  tobfuxo.  Even  if  it 
were  true,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  com- 
pletely fallacious  argimient,  the  Con- 
gress has  acted  and  has  declared  that 
cigarettes  are  a  health  hazard.  The 
Congress  must  now  go  to  a  second  step 
and  cut  off  the  funding  for  this  haz- 
ard. 

The  second  argument  Is  that  we  will 
deprive  the  farmers  of  their  livelihood. 
As  I  already  stated,  amendment  241 
which  we  will  consider  next  takes  care 
of  that  problem.  Additionally,  I  find  it 
strange  that  those  very  individuals  who 
decry  the  poverty  of  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers are  the  ones  who  supported  barely 
2V2  months  ago.  the  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which  ef- 
fectively eliminated  the  guaranteed  min- 
imum half-acre  allotment  for  burley  to- 
bacco. So  the  poor  tobacco  farmer  held 
on  a  pedestal  by  those  who  oppose 
amendment  240,  has  already  been  be- 
trayed by  his  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  should  the  United 
States  spend  between  $60  and  $70  mil- 
lion per  year  in  support  of  a  crop  which 
is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  death  and 
disability  among  the  people  of  the 
world?  Of  course  not.  The  time  has  come 
to  say  "enough"  and  I  trust  that  my  col- 
leagues who  have  the  interests  of  sJl  of 
the  people  will  Join  me  in  support  of 
amendment  No.  240  which  I  introduced 
together  with  Senators  Brooke,  Cran- 
ston, Hatfield,  Kennxlt,  and  Tunnet. 

The  amendment  would  preclude  the 
use  of  any  of  the  funds  a{>propriated 
under  the  act  for,  first,  carrying  out  a 
price  support  program:  second,  pajring 
an  export  subsidy:  third,  advertising  or 
promoting  the  sale  of  tobacco:  fourth, 
financing  the  foreign  sale  of  tobacco 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment cmd  Assistance  Act  of  1954:  and 
fifth,  inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

I  think  it  particularly  imp>ortant  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  no  other 
crop  save  cotton  is  supported  with  free 
inspection.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  inspection  Is  more 
than  paid  back  to  the  Government 
through  certain  other  activities  in  the 
Depwirtment  of  Agriculture's  handling  of 
that  crop. 

This  is  a  case.  Mr.  President,  which  I 
have  called  schizophrenia,  in  that  we 
look  in  two  directions.  If  we  are  taking 
up  a  health  bill,  we  of  course  restrict  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  we  q>end  money  to 
educate  people  not  to  use  tobacco,  and 
we  spend  money  on  research  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  disease  caused  by  tobacco, 
and  we  spend  money  to  develop  systems 
to  help  people  who  have  become  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  to  break  the  habit 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  down  that  road  and  we  have 
made  substantial  progress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  vre  now  prohibit 
by  law  the  advertising  of  tobacco  on 
televisicoi  and  radio.  We  are  moving  far- 
ther along  to  prohibit  advertising  in 
other  areas.  We  are  not  alone.  Canada 
recently    adopted    similar    restrictions. 
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Many  European  countries  have  them. 
Tobacco  has  become  Icnown  as  one  of  the 
great  killers  worldwide  and  a  great 
cause  of  disease:  yet  while  we  are  doing 
tiiat,  we  ccoitinue  to  support  tobacco 
prices  or  to  encourage  farmers  to  i^ant 
tobacco  and  cure  it  with  processors  to 
process  it  in  this  country. 

Admittedly,  when  the  growing  of  to- 
bacco in  this  country  first  began,  It  was 
not  medically  known  that  tobacco  had 
the  harmful  effects  It  does.  Therefore; 
we  have  a  long  history  of  growing  to- 
bacco and  processing  and  selling  it.  But 
that  time  has  passed.  The  time  now  is  to 
withdraw  our  money  from  support  of  to- 
bacco and  move  that  money  into  an  area 
that  will  encourage  those  who  make  their 
livelihoods  from  tobacco  to  shift  over  to 
some  other  kind  of  farming,  or  some 
other  business,  where  the  outcome  will 
not  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
was  presented  essentially  before,  last 
year.  It  was  not  adopted.  It  is  being  in- 
troduced this  year.  I  have  made  many 
efforts  to  have  legislative  committees 
consider  this  matter  and  have  it  made  a 
part  of  authorizing  legislation,  but  I  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  Senate  is  going  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  it  must  deal  with  it  here  and 
now  in  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  again,  I  find 
myself  rising  in  defense  of  Kentucky's 
and  the  Nation's  tobacco  industry.  Tot 
the  past  two  decades,  and  particularly  in 
my  first  2'-^  years  in  the  Senate,  this 
great  and  valuable  industry  has  been  un- 
der a  constant  and  vicious  attack  by 
many  interests.  These  attacks,  based 
more  on  statistical  fantasy  than  hard, 
scientific  fact,  have  contributed  to  a 
growing  fear  of  prohibition  in  the  tobac- 
co States.  ITie  vast  amount  of  so-called 
unequivocal  evidence  Unking  cigarette 
smoking  to  a  multitude  of  diseases  is 
based  upon  inferences  drawn  from  statis- 
tical data. 

It  has  been  widely  accepted  that  if 
certain  diseases  are  statistically  more 
common  among  cigarette  smokers  than 
nonsmokers,  we  can  assume  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship.  There  are  many  ways 
to  demonstrate  that  this  is  scientifically 
unsound.  To  take  just  one  example,  it 
was  once  thought  that  com  caused  the 
disease  known  as  pellagra.  Certain  popu- 
lation groups  that  subsisted  on  com  had 
an  unusually  high  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  the  more  com  that  one  ate 
the  more  likely  he  was  to  develop  the 
disease.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  pel- 
lagra was  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  niacin 
in  the  vitamin  B  complex.  So  now  we 
know  the  cause  of  pellagra  is  not  what 
people  eat — it  is  what  they  do  not  eat. 
However,  no  one  suggested  abolishing 
the  feed  grain  program. 


This  is  but  one  example  of  a  fallacy 
which  results  when  relying  upon  statis- 
tical correlations  as  "cause  and  effect." 
Since  the  early  1950's  we  have  seen  re- 
ports that  among  men  who  smoked  heav- 
ily there  was  a  considerably  higher  in- 
cidence of  lung  cancer.  But  more  and 
more  we  are  finding  additional  factors 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  cigarette  smoking  causes  lung 
cancer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
smoking  for  decades,  women  have  less 
lung  cancer  than  men,  by  about  6  to  1. 
This  ratio  has  persisted  for  years. 

We  also  see  different  rates  among  eth- 
nic and  geographical  population  groups 
which  are  inconsistent  with  smoking 
habits.  For  example,  the  British  smoke 
about  as  many  cigarettes  as  Americans, 
but  exhibit  almost  twice  the  limg  cancer 
rate.  British  male  immigrants  to  South 
Africa  and  New  Zealsuid  demonstrate  a 
significantly  higher  Ivmg  cancer  rate  than 
native  bom  Caucasians  in  both  these 
countries  despite  their  cigarette  con- 
sumptions being  similar. 

There  is  also  an  unexplained  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  lung  cancer 
when  smoking  habits  are  adjusted.  This 
raises  the  question  of  air  pollution  and  its 
relation  to  lung  cancer.  The  veterinary 
literature  is  showing  a  surprising  rise  in 
the  development  of  lung  cancer  in  domes- 
tic and  zoo  kept  animals.  Again  this  sug- 
gests that  air  pollution  may  be  of  more 
Importance  than  the  antlcigarette  group 
likes  to  concede. 

Additionally,  we  know  from  the  medi- 
cal literature  that  lung  cancer  was  a 
well-docimiented  entity  before  anyone 
smoked  cigarettes.  There  is  also  sound 
basis  for  doubting  that  the  purported  rise 
in  lung  cancer  within  the  pcist  few  de- 
cades is  as  real  or  dramatic  as  some 
claim  it  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  suggest  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  ran  a  survey  on  its 
employees  for  a  14-year  period.  This  sur- 
vey disclosed  the  smoking  rate  was  about 
double  the  average  rate.  Let  us  look  s\ 
their  mortality  rates:  29  percent  below 
expectancy  for  all  causes:  30  percent 
below  normal  expectancy  for  all  forms 
of  cancer:  29  percent  below  normal  ex- 
pectancy for  lung  cancer:  25  percent 
below  normad  expectancy  for  cardiovas- 
cular disease:  21  percent  below  normal 
expecttmcy  for  coronary  artery  disease. 

Obviously,  these  findings  are  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  claims  against  ciga- 
rettes. More  important  upon  what  basis 
were  the  findings  purportedly  statisti- 
cally unsoimd?  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  population  was  not  representative — 
it  was  selected  according  to  occupation. 
But  what  could  have  been  a  more  highly 
selected  group  according  to  occupation 
than  the  British  doctors? 

Concerning  the  statistics  on  lung  can- 
cer, aU  of  that  data  is  assembled  from 
death  certificate  registrations.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  diagnosis  has  been 
confirmed  unequivocally  by  post  mortem 
examination.  In  fact,  in  a  study  from  a 
New  York  hospital  over  a  10-year  period 
it  w£is  shown  that  of  all  the  reported  lung 
cancer  cases  which  came  to  autopsy.  59 
percent  had  been  erroneously  diagnosed 
as  having  originated  in  the  lung.  Since 
only  10  to  15  percent  of  all  deaths  within 


this  country  are  followed  by  autopsy 
study,  there  may  well  be  a  significant 
over  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  We  do  know 
that  cancers  of  the  stomach,  kidney, 
and  pancreas  frequently  metastasize  or 
spread  to  the  lung.  Hence,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  mistake  shadows  on  chest  X-rays 
for  primary  lung  cancer  when  in  fact 
the  primary  lesion  originated  elsewhere. 
I  could  go  on  hours  with  other  similar 
examples,  but  in  the  interest  of  time  I 
will  not. 

Partly  because  of  these  antitobacco  at- 
tacks, in  March  the  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation stabilizing  the  burley  tobacco 
program  changing  the  quantitative  con- 
trol of  burley  from  an  acreage  to  a 
poundage  system  of  control.  By  referen- 
dum, an  overwhelming  majority  of  burley 
farmers  approved  of  this  plan.  And  now, 
just  a  few  months  later  the  Moss  amend- 
ment attempts  to  abolish  the  program 
completely. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  cannot  es- 
tablish a  new  program  1  month  which 
raises  the  hopes  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  then  abolish  It  the  next  month. 
In  doing  so  the  Congress  not  only  loses 
credibility,  but  the  faith  of  the  people  as 
well.  Faith  in  our  Government  has  teen 
the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  take  lightly, 
nor  should  any  of  my  colleagues,  an 
amendment  which  would  destroy  the  to- 
bacco program  that  my  constituents  have 
lived  under  for  over  two  decades.  Tobac- 
co accounts  for  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  Kentucky's  farm  income  and  pro- 
duces $400  million  annually  for  some 
200,000  farm  families.  These  good,  rural 
families  are  the  backbone  of  both  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Nation.  The  destruction 
of  the  tobacco  program — which  this 
amendment  will  accomplish — will  only 
drive  thousands  more  into  our  already 
overcrowded  and  decaying  urban  areas. 
But.  of  course,  tobacco  is  not  just  an 
asset  to  Kentucky,  but  a  vital  $10  billion 
industry  to  the  United  States.  Recently, 
Mr.  Horace  Kornegy,  president  of  the 
Tobacco  Institute,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Chicago  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  tobacco  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. He  said: 

About  three  mllUon  members  of  farm 
families  earn  their  principal  livelihood  from 
the  crop.  They  live  in  22  states  and  earn 
about  $1.4  billion  a  year  from  the  leaf. 

More  than  100.000  workers  are  gainfully 
employed  In  tobacco  manufacturing  and  col- 
lect an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  half-a- 
bllUon  dollars. 

There  are  more  than  4,500  wholesale  Arms 
that  distribute  the  product  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  retail  outlets  that  de- 
pend on  cigarette  sales  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  Income. 

There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  realized  from  the  export  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

The  Federal.  State  and  local  governments 
receive  $4.6  billion  In  taxes  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products. 

In  all.  there  are  329  Industries  directly  or 
Indirectly  Involved  In  selling  their  products 
to  the  tobacco  Industry,  ranging  from  cello- 
phane and  advertising  to  transportation  and 
steel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  export  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products  of  $679  mil- 
lion makes  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
our  balance-of-payment  position.  One 
out  of  six  agricultural  dollars  earned  by 
export  is  tobacco.  The  elimination  of  the 
export  payment  program  under  the  Moss 
amendment  would  result  in  a  loss  in  our 
tobacco  exports. 

E>espite  unreasonable  health  scares,  the 
demand  for  tobacco  and  cigarettes  will 
increase.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  cigarette  consumption  in 
calendar  1971  is  expected  to  total  slightly 
above  the  previous  year's  536  billion. 
Obviously,  the  manufacturers  will  have 
to  satisfy  this  demand  from  either  UJS. 
or  foreign  producers.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  some,  tobacco  is  a  perfectly 
legal  product.  Therefore,  our  f«umers 
have  every  right  to  produce  tobacco  leaf 
for  the  manufacturers  and  to  receive  fair 
prices  for  their  product.  They  also  have 
every  right  to  expect  the  continuation  of 
stable  market  conditions.  This  amend- 
ment, if  passed,  would  destroy  our  do- 
mestic tobacco  farmers  to  the  benefit  of 
foreign  producers.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  price  support  and  adjustment 
programs  would  cause  a  loss  of  income 
to  farmers  of  about  $400  million  per  year. 
It  would  further  cause  a  loss  of  about 
$283  million  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  its  existing  loan  stocks 
of  tobacco. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  at  stake  today 
is  not  just  the  continuation  of  our  tobac- 
co program — but  the  continuation  of  all 
agricultuiul    commodity    programs.     I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  from  non- 
tobacco  growing  States  that  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  will  definitely  set  a 
precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  agricul- 
tural program.  The  tobacco  program  to- 
day, your  program  tomorrow. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Tobacco:  Trk  $10  Boxion  QTrxsnoN 
(By  Horace  R.  Komegay) 

Aa  I  travel  this  land  of  ours  I  am  growing 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  bearing  a 
growing  chorus  of  disenchantment,  dissatis- 
faction and  distrust  directed  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  American  way  of  life.  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  Hippies  and  the 
Ylpple«.  To  give  them  their  due,  they  are 
open  In  their  determination  to  bring  down 
society.  I  am  talking  about  the  self-righteous 
reformers  of  our  social  and  economic  sjrs- 
tem. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  be  on  guard.  While  our 
attention  Is  riveted  on  the  street  shenani- 
gans of  the  Rennle  Davlses  and  the  Abby 
Hoffmans.  let  \jb  not  overlook  the  social  and 
economic  crusaders  and  their  destructive 
work  In  the  state  house,  the  court  house,  the 
Congress  and  the  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. I  speak  of  the  social  engineers  who 
would  so  hamstring  industry  and  bvislness  as 
to  virtually  destroy  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

You  dont  have  to  smoke  to  see  the  flames 
or  feel  the  heat  that  surrounds  the  cigarette 
controversy.  It  is  a  burning  $10  billion  ques- 
tion that  no  businessman  should  Ignore.  For 
as  you  contemplate  It,  you  might  well  say  to 
yourself:  "There  but  for  the  grace  of  a  zeal- 
ous cnuader.  go  I  and  my  buslneaa." 

Tobacco  Is  a  very  big  industry  with  few 
defenders.  If  the  vast  numbers  of  people 
who  owe  all  or  part  of  tb«lr  living  to  tobaooo 


were  aware  of  the  threat  It  faces,  the  out- 
look might  be  rosier.  For  example: 

About  three  n^lllon  memJaers  of  farm 
families  earn  their  principal  livelihood  from 
the  crop.  They  live  in  22  states  and  earn 
about  $1.4  billion  a  year  from  the  leaf. 

More  than  100,000  workers  are  gainfully 
employed  In  tobacco  manufacturing  and 
collect  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  half- 
a-blUlon  dollars. 

There  are  more  than  4,500  wholesale  Arms 
that  distribute  the  product  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  retail  outlets  that  de- 
pend on  cigarette  sales  for  a  substantial  part 
of  their  Income. 

There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  realized  from  the  export  of  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products. 

The  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
receive  $4.6  bUlion  in  taxes  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products. 

In  all,  there  are  329  industries  directly  or 
Indirectly  Involved  In  selling  their  products 
to  the  tobacco  Industry,  ranging  from  cello- 
phane and  advertising  to  transportation  and 
steel. 

Oentlemen,  all  of  that  adds  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion. 

But  the  cigarette  controversy  is  not  impor- 
tant to  you  because  of  the  money  involved. 
It  Is  Important  to  you  because  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Do  not  misunderstand  me,  please,  as 
our  critics  do.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
balance  or  equate  health  against  dollars.  I 
am  simply  suggesting  to  you  that  we  look  at 
the  principle  and,  then,  decide  what  course 
Is  just. 

And  the  principle  Involved  In  the  cigarette 
controversy  Is  simply  this: 

Shall  we  as  a  nation  scrap  the  historical 
principle  that  anybody — an  Industry  as  well 
as  an  Individual — Is  Innocent  untU  proven 
guilty? 

Shall  we  Impose  on  the  business  commu- 
nity a  cruel  and  unusual  assumption  of  guilt 
and  force  It  to  prove  its  innocence  of  all 
charges,  however  irresponsible? 

If  this  new  standard  Is  Imposed  on  busi- 
ness then  we  can  say  goodbye  to  the  economic 
system  as  we  know  It.  We  will  really  see  a 
domino  theory  In  action.  First,  the  tobacco 
Industry,  then  the  auto  Industry,  then  the 
drug  Industry,  then  the  food  Industry.  Bank- 
ing, oil,  air  travel,  advertising  will  also  suc- 
cumb. I  can  see  the  legislation  marching  on. 
We  have  had  Truth  in  Lending  and  Truth  in 
Packaging.  Soon  we  will  get  Truth  in  Medi- 
cine, Truth  In  Advertising  until  we  ulti- 
mately get  the  one  big  omnibus  bill — Truth 
In  Misery. 

I  exaggerate,  of  cotirse.  But  what  worries 
me  is  that  I  am  not  at  all  svire  by  how  much. 
When  the  so-called  FalmeM  Doctrine  was 
Invoked  against  cigarette  advertising  In  1967, 
we  Jokingly  warned  that  someone  was  bound 
to  demand  equal  time  to  answer  the  military 
recruiting  commercial  because  war  Is  a 
health  hazard.  And  sure  enough,  the  je«t 
was  seriously  advanced  some  time  later  by 
an  anti-war  organization. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  exaggerated  is  the  unrelenting  nature  of 
our  oppoments — ours  today,  perhaps  yours 
tomorrow.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

The  cigarette  Industry  volunteered  to  end 
the  broadcast  advertising  of  Its  product  as 
the  only  possible  way  to  avoid  reaching  young 
people  In  the  audience. 

The  cigarette  Industry  volunteered  to  list 
the  "tar"  and  nicotine  content  of  the  product 
In  print  and  billboard  advertisements. 

The  cigarette  industry  volunteered  to  dis- 
play In  all  advertising  the  side  of  the  pack- 
age containing  the  health  warning  notice 
required  by  Congress. 

Now,  thoae  are  three  steps  recently  taken 
toward  self-regulation.  They  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  informing  the  public,  of  not 
hiding  any  facts  because  essentially  we  have 
nothing  to  hide. 


But,  did  that  satisfy  our  leading  foe.  Sen- 
ator Moss  of  Utah?  It  did  not  Last  week, 
speaking  to  the  National  Better  Buatnees  Bu- 
reau convention  in  Miami  he  was  stUl  on 
the  attack.  He  told  representatives  of  busl- 
neas  that  the  tobacco  Industry  is  "a  perfect 
example  of  self-interest  rather  than  public 
Interest."  and  cited  our  "failure  to  Impose 
self -regulation." 

I  cannot  remain  silent  when  my  industry 
is  unfairly  abused. 

I  am  shocked  at  Senator  Moss'  violent 
attack  on  the  tobacco  Industry.  He  appears 
to  have  almost  no  knowledge  of  history  or 
the  burden  of  testimony  taken  from  scien- 
tific experts  in  Congressional  hearings,  show- 
ing the  controversy  about  cigarettes. 

TTie  tobacco  Industry  mounted  its  unprece- 
dented smoking  and  health  research  support 
programs  ten  years  before  the  Senator  began 
talking  about  action  to  deal  with  the  health 
question.  Its  decision  to  place  the  words  of 
the  Congresslonally  authored  package  warn- 
ing in  all  of  Its  advertising  Is  only  the  latest 
of  a  constant  series  of  voluntary  actions  by 
the  industry  In  the  smoking  and  health  con- 
troversy. 

Incredibly,  within  the  past  month  Senator 
Moss  has  congratulated  the  tobacco  industry 
on  self -regulation.  Yet  now,  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that. 

For  one  who  professes  to  promote  atAt- 
regulatlon.  Senator  Moss  Is  doing  a  master- 
ful job  of  kicking  It  to  death.  No  American 
Industry  has  attempted  to  cooperate  more 
with  the  government,  or  has  taken  more  far- 
reaching  self-regulatory  action  than  the 
tobacco  Industry. 

Well,  there  U  a  sUver  lining,  after  all.  It 
Is  good  for  the  underground  war  against 
tobacco  to  surface  where  all  can  see  its 
vindlctlveness. 

For  sixteen  years,  the  anti-axnoklng  forces 
have  been  waging  unrelenting  and  unde- 
clared war  against  the  tobacco  Industry.  We 
have  long  known  their  true  intentions — 
whUe  others  doubted  it.  We  have  long  known 
their  dedication  to  the  elimination  of  ciga- 
rette smoking — while  others  disbelieved. 
And  we  have  long  resisted  their  efforts  to 
control  the  behavior  of  free  citizens — whUe 
others  hung  back. 

Now  for  the  first  time  the  war  against 
tobacco  Is  being  waged  in  the  open.  For 
the  first  time  the  true  motives  of  the  anti- 
smokers  have  surfaced  for  all  to  see.  For  the 
first  time,  the  American  people  are  getting 
a  look  at  its  face.  And  It  Is  not  pleasing. 
The  Face  of  Prohibition  never  Is. 

The  words  that  follow  are  those  of  pres- 
tigious groups  and  individuals  within  the 
opposition  ranks:  but  the  spirit  Is  pure 
Carrie  Nation. 

Here's  what  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Oeneral  said 
m  January:  "It  Is  high  time  to  ban  smok- 
ing from  aU  confined  public  places  such  as 
restaurants,  theaters,  airplanes,  trains,  and 
buses." 

Here's  what  a  U.N.  group  said  a  montli 
ago:  "Public  smoking  which  is  a  trial  for 
the  ex-smoker  and  a  temptation  for  the  non- 
smoker  should  be  continuously  discouraged. 
Smoking  should  be  an  activity  limited  to 
consenting  adults  in  private." 

Here's  what  a  committee  of  English  doc- 
tors demanded  recently:  "It  is  necessary  to 
challenge  and  change  the  present  general 
acceptance  of  cigarette  Hnoklng  . .  .  Public 
disapproval  of  a  dangerous  habit  that  ux>sets 
many  non-smokers  must  be  promoted." 

The  pattern  U  clear.  It  U  one  of  step-by- 
step  coercion,  from  control  of  Information  to 
actual  control  of  behavior. 

At  first,  the  anti-smoking  camp  was  con- 
tent to  inform  people  about  an  aUeged 
hazard.  Then  when  the  public  did  not 
respond,  they  tried  to  frlghtsn  people  into 
conformity.  StUl  frustrated  by  an  unsheep- 
llke  public,  they  escalated  further  to  vilifica- 
tion.   Insult,    and    abuse    so    as    to    make 
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smoking — and    Binokan— aoclAUy    unaccept- 
able. 

Now  they  are  polaed  on  the  top  rung — 
or  should  I  say  bottom  rung — of  repression. 
Today's  slogan  Is  "Thou  shalt  not  smoke." 
It  IB  shouted  with  the  fervor  of  the  fanatic 
who  knows  best  what  Is  right  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

I  for  one  am  glad  the  anti-smoking  forces 
have  decided  to  try  to  Impoee  this  com- 
mandment. For  It  violates  another  command- 
ment which  Is  deep-rooted  In  moat  Ameri- 
cans. And  that  is:  "Thou  shalt  not  push 
people  around." 

A  refreshing  reaction  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's latest  attempt  to  push  people  around 
has  come  from  the  press.  Apparently,  there 
Is  resistance  to  his  call  for  a  ban  on  smoking 
In  public  places. 

A  Rhode  Island  newspaper  sees  "a  touch 
of  hysteria  creeping  Into  the  smoking  issue," 
and  It  notes  that,  "fanaticism  often  generates 
a  deep  reaction  unfavorable  to  the  cause." 

An  Ohio  newspaper  said  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  enforce  such  a  ban  without 
having  a  "virtual  army  of  federal  agents 
busting  people  for  clandestinely  lighting  up 
in  public  places." 

A  San  Francisco  newspaper  commented 
that  crusaders,  like  the  Surgeon  General, 
"who  once  taste  blood,  are  not  to  be  denied. 
They  charge  on  until  they  fall  flat  on  their 
faces  or  on  their  backsides,  depending  on 
whether  they  slip  or  are  pushed." 

A  television  commentator  called  the  ban 
"the  spirit  of  compulsion  at  work.  The  same 
crusading  zeal  that  springs  from  a  busy- 
bodlness  mixed   with   arrogance. 

Fortunately  for  us  all,  when  human  beings 
start  out  on  a  crusade,  they  always  introduce 
a  bit  of  lunacy  into  It.  Lunacy  was  com- 
pounded recently  in  New  York  City  when  the 
Surgeon  General's  ban  on  public  smoking 
was  i^ctually  implemented  on,  of  all  places, 
the  decks  of  Staten  Island  ferries.  This  moved 
a  New  York  columnist  to  lament  the  fact 
that  "the  learned,  concerned  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral can't  think  of  anything  to  do  about  the 
waters  beneath  the  ferries,  which  are  an  open 
sewer  and  a  potential  typhoid  trap,  or  any- 
thing to  do  about  that  haze  and  filth  that 
hangs  In  the  air  above  our  Fun  City." 

And  Indeed  the  learned,  concerned  sur- 
geon general  Is  strangely  reluctanct.  or  un- 
able, to  see  any  evil  in  anything  but  ciga- 
rettes. He  has  determined  that  smoking  is 
dangerous  to  health  He  has  determined  that 
smoking  should  be  prohibited  in  public,  and 
that  It  Is  "a  dirty,  smelly,  foul,  chronic  form 
of  suicide." 

But  did  you  also  know  that  this  hardline 
antlsmoker  Is  a  model  of  moderation  and 
mildness  concerning  other  alleged  hazards? 
For  example: 

Mercury,  lead,  arsenic  and  other  metallic 
pollution,  he  has  determined.  Is  not  a  cause 
for  hysteria  "We  are  not  presently  faced 
with  widespread,  serious  human  health  haz- 
ards from  these  substances,"  he  says. 

Herbicides,  such  as  2,4-D,  he  has  deter- 
mined, do  not  as  now  marketed  and  under 
current  use  present  a  hazard  to  public 
health 

Water  pollution,  he  has  determined,  would 
be   Improved   If  smoking  Is  reduced,   "since 
there  would  be  fewer  cigarette  butts  to 
find  their  way  into  our  water  sources." 

Air  pollution,  he  has  determined.  Is  a  mi- 
nor cause  of  disease  compared  to  smoking 
He  makes  this  statement  In  the  face  of  the 
HEW  finding  that  death  rates  from  lung 
cancer  are  twice  as  high  In  urban  areas  than 
In  rural  areas,  ercn  after  making  full  allow- 
ance for  smoking. 

Why  the  hysteria?  Why  the  shouting?  Why 
the  crusading? 

The  explanaUon,  it  seems  to  me,  results 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  cancer  mystery 
which  Is  a  challenge  to  the  entire  nation.  It 
Is  humbling  to  realise  how  little  real  prog- 


ress ha«  been  made  In  solving  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  causation.  It  la  \inder- 
standable  that  individuals  and  organizations 
which  are  morally  oonvlneed  that  the  elim- 
ination of  cigarette  smoking  Is  the  simple 
solution  to  a  very  complex  question  would 
feel  frustrated  by  anyone's  unwillingness  to 
accept  their  judgments. 

Nevertheless,  msJiy  eminent  scientists  who 
are  skilled  technicians  In  the  field  agree  that 
the  question  of  smoking  and  health  is  still 
very  much  a  question. 

And  so  apparently  do  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  continue  to  smoke,  despite  em  al- 
most Incessant  campaign  of  fear  and  ex- 
hortation. It  well  may  be  that  smokers  have 
been  so  bombarded  with  propaganda  that 
they  have  become  immunized  against  it. 
They  may  be  proving  Marshall  McLuhan 
right  when  he  obeerved  that  "the  price  of 
eternal  vigilance  is  indifference." 

I  look  Skhead  hopefully  to  the  rest  of  1971 
as  a  period  of  sharply  reduced  noise  level 
which  might  accelerate  the  scientific  resolu- 
tion of  the  smoking  and  health  controversy. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  the  English 
writer  William  Hazlttt  put  bis  finger  on 
the  problem.  He  said:  "The  origin  of  all 
science  Is  in  the  desire  to  knoio  causes:  and 
the  origin  of  all  false  science  and  Impoeture 
Is  in  the  desire  to  accept  false  causes  rather 
than  none:  or  which  Is  the  same  thing.  In 
the  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  our  own 
ignorance." 

A  crusade  Is  a  poor  way  to  get  at  scientific 
truth.  The  American  people  deserve  better. 

The  American  people  deserve  objective  un- 
biased answers  to  the  controversial  questions 
concerning  smoking  and  health — answers 
that  must  ultimately  come  from  further 
scientific  research  and  new  knowledge.  And 
they  also  deserve  full,  free,  and  Informed 
public  discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

That  Is  why  the  tobacco  Industry  pledges 
to  contribute  to  public  understanding 
through  public  discussions. 

That  Is  why  the  tobacco  Industry  is  spend- 
ing more  money  on  scientific  research  on 
the  smoking  and  hesath  question  than  any 
other  source,  government  or  private.  And  we 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

That  is  why  the  tobacco  Industry  will 
continue  to  live  each  day  In  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  the  four-way  test  of  truth,  fairness, 
goodwill  and  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
an  additional  half  minute? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
reluctant  to  yield  further  to  the  Senator. 
We  have  an  overcommitment  of  the 
available  time.  The  Senator  may  put  his 
statement  in  the  Rbcoed. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator vnll  state  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
said  that  amendment  No.  241  would  be 
next.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
Would  this  not  be  legislating  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  point  will  be  raised 
by  the  committee  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  raise  a  parlia- 
meiitary  inquiry.  What  is  the  time  limi- 
tation on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  and  not  30  minutes?  We 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  30-minute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  to  the  side. 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  In  that 
case  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  additional 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  merdy 
wanted  the  additional  time  to  raise  the 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  Indicated  he  would  raise.  If 
I  may,  I  will  raise  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  will  not  be  in  order  until  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  used  his  time. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  M06S.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  al- 
ways ccmcemed  when  I  take  issue  with 
my  friend,  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He  has 
made  an  excellent  case  for  his  position. 
However,  I  tend  to  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  F>Bderal  Government 
should  stop  using  taxpayers'  fimds  to 
support  projects  that  are  no  longer  In 
the  public  Interest.  If  we  are  using  the 
full  resources  that  we  have  available  to 
us  to  alert  the  public  as  to  the  dangers 
of  smoking  or  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  if 
representing  the  people,  we  desire  to 
bring  these  hazards  to  the  at^ntlon  of 
the  American  people,  we  should  point  out 
that  doctors  universally  have  joined  in 
this  cause.  I  assume  that  doctors  have  led 
the  list  of  those  who  have  given  up  smok- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  research  carried  on. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  move  away 
from  a  program  in  which  we  subsidize 
the  production  of  a  crop  that  we  have 
deemed  to  be  Injurious  to  the  health  of 
our  American  citizens. 

I  therefore  commend  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment  and  indicate  to 
him  my  intention  to  support  it. 

I  trust  that  this  action  will  initiate 
other  actions  which  will  be  taken  to  re- 
move inconsistencies  in  what  we  do. 
W^hen  we  take  up  a  program,  it  should  be 
consistent  all  the  way  through.  We 
should  no  longer  continue  old  programs 
that  are  no  longer  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  repeated  many  argu- 
ments that  tobacco  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing do  not  really  cause  any  disease,  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 
Those  arguments  are  far  out  of  date. 
They  are  the  arguments  from  1964  when 
the  Surgeon  General  sutanitted  his  first 
report. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  also  made 
the  argument  that  many  people  are  en- 
gaged in  growing  tobacco  and  processing 
tobacco,  that  a  lot  of  money  is  invested 
and  a  lot  of  income  comes  from  it  and 
that  even  a  lot  of  taxes  come  from  it,  all 
of  which  we  freely  admit.  However,  the 
Senator  does  not  get  down  to  the  point. 
If  tobacco  is  indeed  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, should  he  then  say  merely  be- 
cause money  is  invested  in  it  or  comes 
from  it  that  we  should  go  on  with  its 
production  as  compared  with  our  action 
on  pesticide  or  DDT,  substances  that  are 
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known  to  be  harmful  to  a  crop  and 
causes  disease. 

Should  we  go  on  subsidizing  and  sup- 
porting production  of  pesticides  and 
other  poisonous  materials  simply  be- 
cause they  have  an  economic  overtone 
to  them?  If  we  place  a  value  on  the  loss 
of  time  and  Illness  that  comes  from  the 
use  of  the  product,  we  find,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  human  suffering,  that 
the  economics  argue  in  favor  of  the  elim- 
ination of  tobacco  and  we  should  not  be 
engaged  as  a  government  in  appropriat- 
ing money  to  encourage  the  production; 
we  should  be  placing  our  money  into 
education  against  the  use  of  this  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me  for 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEIE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  poUtical 
doctors  attack  tobacco;  many  able  medi- 
cal doctors  who  are  concerned  with  the 
treatment  and  elimination  of  disease  say 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  causal  rela- 
tion between  smoking  and  disease. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  tells  all 
that  everyone  knows  about  the  cause  of 
cancer.  It  states: 

Cancer  Is  an  autonomous  new  growth  of 
tissue  of  an  unknown  basic  cause. 

That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge 
of  political  doctors  on  this  subject. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  of  one  of  the  greatest  doctors 
of  this  Nation,  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  He  has  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
of  any  causal  relation  between  smoking 
and  disease. 

Dr.  Alvis  Green  stated  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  and  this 
can  be  duplicated  in  the  testimony  of 
many  other  doctors: 

My  study  of  lung  cancer  over  the  past  50 
years  as  an  internist  and  diagnostician  leads 
me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the 
Mayo  CUnlc  that  there  is  no  proof  of  causal 
relationship  between  the  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes and  lung  cancer. 

■Without  false  modesty,  and  quite  frankly. 
I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  cancer.  Moreover, 
I  am  going  to  say  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  one  else  does 
either  " 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  I 
made  a  speech  on  this  subject  in  which 
I  referred  to  its  medical  aspects.  In  the 
interest  of  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  represents  an  effort  to  take 
food  out  of  the  mouths  and  clothes  off 
the  backs  of  little  children  of  625,000 
farm  families  in  America.  It  is  an  effort 
to  destroy  the  growing  of  tobacco,  and, 
Mr.  President,  when  you  destroy  the 
growing  of  tobacco  you  are  going  to  de- 
stroy every  other  farm  program  in  the 
United  States  because  these  thousands  of 
acres  which  are  now  devoted  to  the  grow- 


ing of  tobacco  will  have  to  be  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  sugarcane,  sugar  beets, 
cotton,  and  com. 

If  we  are  going  to  restrict  production 
of  tobacco,  on  the  grounds  suggested  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah,  we  will 
have  to  weigh  the  deleterious  potential- 
ities of  other  crops. 

I  do  not  favor  that  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  tell  us  what  we  should  eat,  what 
we  should  wear,  or  what  we  should  drink. 
I  remind  Senators  that  in  many  cases 
sugar  beets  are  converted  into  alcohol, 
which  is  used  to  make  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  that  com  can  be  made 
into  whiskey.  Should  we  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  com  in  order  to  take  good  old 
bourbon,  which  is  50  percent  com,  off 
the  market? 

This  amendment  is  not  only  an  attack 
on  the  livelihood  of  625,000  farm  families, 
each  of  which  has  four  or  five  de- 
pendents, but  it  is  also  an  attack  upon 
the  livelihood  of  75,000  to  80,000  persons 
who  work  in  processing  tobacco. 

It  would  destroy  one  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  United  States.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  get  over 
$4.5  billion  in  taxes  from  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, principally  cigarettes,  each  year. 
The  Government  gets  $3  from  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  its  products  for  every  $1 
which  the  growers  of  tobacco  get  for 
their  investment  and  labor. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  have  the  effect 
of  economic  chaos  on  625,000  farm 
families  in  America,  but  it  is  would  be 
well  to  note  that  it  would  disable  these 
farm  families  to  buy  automobiles  from 
Michigan,  and  citrus  products  from  Cali- 
fornia. The  economic  impact  of  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  would  be  impos- 
sible to  overmagnify. 

Since  price  supports  were  established 
for  agricultural  products  in  1933,  Uie 
Government  has  obtained  $54  billion  in 
taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  the  cost 
of  our  price  support  programs  on  all 
agricultural  products. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  program  which 
paid  this  $54  billion  for  the  benefit  of 
taxpayers  in  all  these  years  has  been  less 
than  $60  million.  It  represents  only  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  for  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  opera- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the  United  States  to- 
day arises  out  of  exports  and  the  result- 
ant deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 
During  the  last  year  approximately  $700 
million  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
were  exported  to  other  nations.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  we  would  have  had  that 
much  larger  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document  based 
upon  reports  of  the  Departments  of  Ag- 
riculture entitled  "Some  Facts  About 
Tobacco."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  document  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  another  document  entitled,  "To- 
bacco— Its  Economic  Importance." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.    These  documents  Illus- 
trate the  importance  of  tobacco  and  its 
products  in  our  national  economic  life. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

ExRiBrr  1 

Ervin  Replies  to  Tobacco  CHAaois,  Makxs 

Three-Point   Peoposal,  Decekbkr  4,  1987 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  an  aUegatlon 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  frequent — 
that  smoking  is  all  that  stands  between  men 
and  immortality.  "ITils  proposition  is  being 
paraded  before  the  American  people  with  all 
of  the  pomp  and  certitude  of  Madame  Curie's 
discovery  of  radium. 

When  I  hear  these  arguments,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  prominent  citizen  who  lived  to 
be  96  years  of  age : 

"On  hlfi  96th  birthday  the  newspapers  sent 
their  reporters  out  to  interview  him.  One  of 
them  asked.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your 
long  life?' 

"The  old  man  replied,  'I  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  taken  a  drink  of  an 
alcoholic  beverage  or  smoked  a  cigarette  in 
all  my  days.' 

"At  that  moment  they  heard  a  noise  in  an 
adjoining  room  that  sounded  like  a  combined 
earthquake  and  cyclone.  One  of  the  news- 
paper reporters  said,  'Good  Lord,  wliat  la 
that?' 

"The  old  man  said.  'That  is  my  old  daddy 
in  there  on  one  of  his  periodic  drunks  ' " 

Most  recently,  all  of  the  assertions  In  sup- 
port of  the  argument  that  smoking  causes 
cancer  were  collected  In  Senator  Robert  P. 
Kennedy's  address  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Smoking  and  Health.  When  asked  for  my 
reaction  to  that  speech,  I  declined  on  the 
basis  that  any  immediate  statement  by  me 
without  careful  study  could  only  be  superfi- 
cial and  unfair.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  charges  made  by  the 
prohibitionists. 

These  charges  should  not  stand  unchal- 
lenged 

In  all  fairness  to  the  American  people,  to 
the  tobacco  industry,  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  tobacco  workers  and 
their  families,  and  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  must  consider  proposed  legislation 
on  this  subject,  the  record  should  be  set 
straight. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  today 
I  have  always  believed  In  freedom  of  In- 
formation, whether  the  news  be  good  or  bad. 
I  believe  the  American  people  have  a  "right 
to  know."  and  in  this  case,  they  have  a  right 
to  know  that  there  Is  no  proof  that  smoking 
causes  lung  cancer  and  heart  disease  By  the 
same  token,  the  Government  has  a  duty  to 
see  that  the  people  are  supplied  with  all  of 
the  information  about  this  vital  subject. 

Now.  I  have  no  pretense  to  expert  knowl- 
edge of  cancer  and  Its  causes  Indeed.  I  am 
as  lacking  In  Information  as  the  medical  pro- 
fession whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  Is 
summarized  In  this  quotation  from  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Brttannloa: 

Cancer  is  an  autonomous  new  growth  of 
tissue  of  an  unknown  basic  cause. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  more 
knowledge  of  thU  subject  than  Is  set  forth 
In  this  statement,  I  do  have  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  weighing 
the  probative  value  of  medical  and  scientific 
evidence. 

And  I  agree  with  the  eminent  chest  dis- 
ease specialist.  Dr.  Alvls  Green,  who  told  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

"My  study  of  lung  cancer  over  the  past  60 
years  as  an  internUt  and  diagnostician  leads 
me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  that  there  is  no  proof  of  causal 
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reUtlonahlp  between  the  amoklng  of  clga- 
rettea  and  lung  c*ncer." 
I  WDiild  Miy.  ••  he  doe* — 
"Without  falae  modesty,  and  quite  frankly. 
I  do  not  know  the  cauae  of  cancer.  Moreover, 
I  am  going  to  lay  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  one  else  does 
either." 

I  have  discussed  in  the  past  and  will  dis- 
cuss again  in  the  future  other  relevant  mat- 
ters including  the  illegality  of  the  so-called 
Fairness  Doctrine  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  the  absurdity  of  labeling 
cigarettes  as  harmful,  but  not,  for  example, 
alcohol:  and  the  poverty  which  cigarette  pro- 
hibition would  bring  to  thousands  of  farmers 
and  workers,  while  at  the  same  time  tax  In- 
come sufficient  to  pay  for  the  war  on  poverty 
would  be  cut  off. 

After  studying  the  arguments  of  the  pro- 
hibitionists. I  am  convinced  that  they  con- 
tain little  more  than  old  platitudes,  new  hy- 
perbole, and  blatant  non  sequiturs — all  b€Med 
on  statistics  which  are  either  erroneous.  Ir- 
relevant or  statistically  meaningless.  Never- 
theless, these  statistics  are  cited  again  and 
again  to  support  the  thesis  that  smoking 
causes  cancer. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  peo- 
ple are  relying  on  statistics,  not  research.  And 
they  do  not  understand  their  own  figures. 

Actually  it  would  be  far  easier  to  show  sta- 
tistically that  smoking  cigarettes  prolongs 
life: 

( 1 )  Americans  are  living  16  years  longer  to- 
day than  they  did  in  1920. 

(3)  Americans  smoke  more  cigarettes  than 
they  did  in  1920. 

(3)   Ergo,  cigarettes  prolong  life. 
Or  to  cite  an  example:  Oreat  Britain  has 
a  higher  death  rate  from  cancer  than  we  do. 
Tet.  the  British  smoke  less. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  tobacco  Is  a  health 
food  the  equivalent  of  yogurt.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that,  from  such  logic  as  this,  no  valid 
ooDcluaions  can  be  drawn. 

It  is  correct  that  official  statistics  show  a 
dramatic  increase  In  lung  cancer  in  recent 
years.  But  proponents  of  prohibition  do  not 
mention  there  has  been  a  corresponding  de- 
cline in  stomach  cancer.  Are  we  to  assume 
that  tob€tcco  has  cleansed  the  stomach  while 
fouling  the  lungs?  Even  more  strange,  inci- 
dence of  cancer  of  the  larynx  has  remained 
relatively  constant  over  the  last  thirty  years. 
Yet  the  smoker's  larynx  comes  in  contact 
with  the  smoke  sooner  and  more  often  than 
the  lungs. 

The  fuU  weight  of  the  prohibitionlsU' 
logic  seems  to  rest  on  this  one  paragraph 
from  Senator  Kennedy's  speech : 

"Death  from  lung  cancer  (is|  increasing 
almost  geometrlcaUy— from  3.600  in  1930. 
shortly  after  smoking  started  becoming  a 
national  habit,  to  60,000  now." 

This  information  is,  of  course,  not  a  fig- 
ment of  someone's  imagination.  It  is  derived 
from  federal  vital  statutics.  But  they  fall  to 
take  into  aocoimt  changes  in  reporting 
methods.  Improvement  In  diagnosis  and  the 
aging  of  the  population.  All  these  have  In- 
fluenced the  Increase  in  numbers  of  deaths 
reported  from  lung  cancer. 

More  ImpcM'tant,  there  is  stronger  evidence 
from  equally  reputable  research  scientists 
and  sutlstlclans  who  reject  the  hypothesis 
that  any  relation  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  any  disease  has  been  proven.  I  will  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  expert  docu- 
menution  of  thU  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement.  For  the  moment,  let  me  highlight 
the  following  facts : 

As  a  "naUonal  habit,"  cigarette  smoking 
among  the  male  population  dates  not  from 
1930,  but  from  1883  when  Washington  Duke 
and  Sons  began  mass  producing  cigarettes 
near  Durham,  North  Carolina.  It  U  true, 
however,  that  It  did  not  become  popular  for 
women  to  smoke  unui  the  I920's;  and  the 
number  of  adult  women  who  smoke  has  been 
Increasing  since  that  time. 


But  whether  we  use  1930  or  some  earlier 
date  as  a  base  year.  It  U  still  clear  that  a 
sizable  but  undeterminable  number  of  cases 
of  lung  cancer  used  to  be  diagnosed  as  tuber- 
culosis; and  the  increase  in  deaths  from 
lung  cancer  parallels  the  decrease  in  deaths 
from  respiratory  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 
Since  1930  diagnostic  techniques  and  the 
science  of  pathology  have  developed  to  the 
point  where  lung  cancer  can  be  easily  Iden- 
tified. 

Dr.  Joeeph  Berkaon  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
explains  the  apparent  rise  in  the  lung  can- 
cer rate  and  fall  in  the  tuberculosis  rate 
In  two  ways.  He  cites  the  1981  »:ngii«t>  study 
by  Dr.  Willis  to  the  effect  that  "...  so  many 
cases  of  unrecognized  lung  cancer  (were 
found)  in  early  records  as  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  just  as  much  lung 
cancer  in  the  past,  but  it  wasn't  recognized." 
Also,  according  to  Dr.  Berkson,  "persona 
who  in  former  times  would  have  died  at  an 
early  age,  say  from  tuberculosis,  now  live 
to  ages  at  which  they  are  exposed  to  death 
from  lung  cancer.  "  Incidentally,  Dr.  Berk- 
son,  who  the  Cancer  Bulletin  calls  the  dean 
of  American  medical  statisticians,  has  said, 
"PersonaUy,  aU  relevant  available  facts  con- 
sidered, I  think  it  Is  very  doubtful  that 
smoking  causes  lung  cancer." 

But  even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  validity 
of  the  claim  of  low  lung  cancer  incidence 
In  1930,  the  argument  of  the  anti-smoking 
forces  seems  self-contradictory  on  several 
points. 

In  the  first  place.  Increase  In  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Americans  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  the  increase  in  cigarette  consump- 
tion. In  1930  the  life  expectancy  of  Amer- 
icans was  69.7  years;  by  1966,  it  was  70.3 
years. 

Secondly,  some  people  propose  economic 
sanctions  on  the  industry  to  force  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  to  lower  tar  and  nicotine 
cigarettes.  These  clgarettee  already  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  those  being  sold 
today;  however,  back  in  that  golden  age  of 
1930  to  which  cigarette  prohibitionists  turn 
with  such  nostalgia,  higher  nicotine  and 
tar  content  cigarettes  composed  almost  10O'~c 
of  the  market,  and  filters  were  nothing  more 
than  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  two  of  the  small- 
er manufacturers. 

In  this  connection,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  last  week  released  even  more 
statistics  to  confuse  the  public.  For  they 
have  proceeded  by  sometimes  rather  dubi- 
ous methods  to  grade  cigarettes  by  their 
tar  and  nicotine  content.  Yet,  there  is  no 
proof  that  these  even  affect  health.  Even  in 
1950,  filter  cigarettes  composed  only  .06 '^r 
of  total  production;  ten  years  later  over  half 
the  cigarettes  manufactured  had  filters.  Fur- 
ther, mention  Is  seldom  made  of  the  fact 
that  although  cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  are 
held  blameless  by  the  prohibitionists,  both 
contain  considerably  more  tar  and  nicotine 
than  the  average  cigarette. 

Other  facts  which  go  unmentioned  are  far 
more  relevant  than  the  propaganda  which  is 
disseminated. 

For  instance,  although  the  lung  cancer 
rate  among  women  during  the  last  40  years 
has  Increased  slightly,  it  by  no  means  has 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  who  smoke  For  reasons  which  no 
one  can  explain,  lung  cancer  remains  large- 
ly a  disease  of  the  male.  And.  according  to 
Drs.  Rosenblatt  and  Lisa.  "If  cigarette  smok- 
ing U  a  potent  carcinogenic  agent  It  should 
have  affected  lung  cancer  mortality  by  this 
time,  resulting  in  an  equalization  of  the  sex 
raUo  which  in  1964  was  6.4: 1." 

It  Is  interesting  that  the  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannica  (1966  edition)  in  Its  discussion  of 
percentages  of  cancer  deaths  in  the  United 
SUtes.  reports  that  11%  of  the  male  deaths 
were  from  lung  cancer,  while  only  3.1%  of 
the  female  cancer  deaths  were  from  lung 
cancer. 

Also,  Senator  Kennedy  emphasizes  that 
people  are  beginning  to  smoke  at  an  earlier 


age  and  are  smoking  more  cigarettes  per 
capita.  Yet.  the  average  age  at  which  lung 
cancer  occurs  has  remained  the  same.  If 
cigarette  smoking  produced  lung  cancer, 
then  a  lowering  of  the  age  of  occurrence 
would  be  expected. 

It  is  also  passing  strange  that,  as  Dr.  Rheln- 
hard  has  said,  "The  average  age  at  which 
lung  cancer  occurs  Is  the  same  for  heavy 
smokers,  light  smokers  and  non-smokers." 
And  Drs.  Rosenblatt  and  Lisa  note  that  lung 
cancer  occurs  at  approximately  the  same  age 
"regardless  of  whether  smoking  has  been 
started  at  6  years  or  at  41  years  of  age. 
Equally  significant  was  the  finding  that 
the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked  daily  did 
not  affect  the  age  at  onset,  in  both  the  light 
smokers  and  the  heavy  smokers  the  <11ifrasit 
had  developed  during  the  same  decades  of 
life." 

These  same  doctors,  whoee  paper  will  be 
placed  In  the  Rxcoan,  carefully  illustrate 
that  lung  cancer  Is  primarily  a  disease  of 
older  men.  and  that  cigarettes  are  therefore 
not  the  cause: 

This  distinctive  age  distribution  was 
noted  In  the  nineteenth  century  In  the  ab- 
sence of  cigarette  smoking  and  also  In  recent 
decades  in  the  era  of  widespread  cigarette 
consumption.  The  relation  between  longevi- 
ty of  the  population  and  the  incidence  of 
lung  cancer  is  therefore  very  significant  .  .  . 
"It  is  very  evident  that,  regardless  of  any 
hypothetical  etiologlc  considerations,  the 
total  number  of  potential  subjects  for  lung 
cancer  has  increased  by  many  millions  dur- 
ing the  past  half  century.  The  inherent  bio- 
logic characteristic  of  the  disease  to  develop 
In  older  age  groups  will  therefore  result  in 
the  occurrence  of  more  cases  in  future  years 
as  proportionately  more  of  the  population 
reaches  the  later  decades  of  life." 

In  other  words,  to  reverse  the  increase  in 
lung  cancer,  we  must  either  reduce  life  ex- 
pectancy or  we  must  find  the  cause  and 
cure.  Cigarette  prohibition  is  no  answer. 

I  would  add  here  that  aging  Is  also  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  emphysema,  heart  disease 
and  most  of  -  the  other  diseases  which  the 
prohibitionists  cite  as  byproducts  of  smok- 
ing. In  a  most  important  study  of  male, 
identical  twins,  Dr.  Ludman  and  bis  col- 
leagues concluded  that  "...  cigarette  smok- 
ing is  probably  not  associated  with  coronary 
heart  disease." 

A  substantial  number  of  deaths  from  lung 
cancer,  especially  among  women,  are  the  re- 
sult of  cancer  spreading  to  the  lung  but 
originating  elsewhere  In  the  body.  These 
deaths  could  not  be  blamed  on  cigarettes 
by  the  most  ardent  prohibitionist;  yet  they 
are  counted  In  the  statistics  cited  by  them. 
Most  conspicuous  of  all  by  Its  absence  from 
public  speeches  on  this  subject  Is  any  men- 
tion of  air  pollution  or  other  poesible  facton 
being  studied.  Certainly  Increased  pollution, 
both  from  industry  and  from  vehicular  traf- 
fic, has  at  least  kept  pace  with,  if  not  out- 
stripped, increased  cigarette  consumption 
since  1930.  In  fact.  It  was  shown  that  on 
Staten  Island,  in  New  York,  lung  cancer  Is 
far  more  likely  to  occur  in  residents  where 
air  pollution  is  highest.  And,  according  to 
a  five-year  study  published  in  the  German 
Jowmal  for  Cancer  Research.  "The  frequency 
of  lung  cancer  Is  not  influenced  by  cigarette 
smoking  but  there  is  a  significant  correlation 
between  the  air  pollution  problem  and  the 
bronchial  carcinoma  rate." 

These  facts,  I  believe,  are  sufficient  In 
themselves  to  effectively  rebut  the  hypoth- 
esis that  a  causal  relation  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  cancer  has  been  proven.  I 
do  not  feel  I  can  conclude,  however,  without 
challenging  certain  other  allegations  about 
tobacco  and  the  tobacco  Industry. 

The  first  is  from  a  recent  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  which  It  was  maintained: 
"Between  4,000  and  5,000  children  start  to 
smoke  each  day."  For  two  months.  I  have 
searched  for  statistics  to  validate  this  as- 
serUon.  and  I  have  failed  utterly.  My  only 
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conclusion  is  that  this  number  is  an  exag- 
geration of  an  equally  dubious  statement  by 
the  Burgeon  General  to  the  effect  that  4,000 
children  begin  smoking  each  day.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  statement  In  turn  rests  on  a 
limited  survey  conducted  In  1981  In  Newton. 
Massachusetts  With  a  control  group  so 
small,  it  Is  a  statistically  absurd  assertion 
which  never  even  attempts  to  define  the  ages 
of  the  children  to  which  It  refers. 

The  Surgeon  General  and  others  maintain 
that  their  conclusions  are  t>ased  on  over  5,000 
studies.  They  do  not  mention  that  many  of 
the  studies  are  but  rehashes  of  the  others  In 
popular  magazines  and  even  letters  to  the 
editor.  Nor  do  they  mention  that  many  of 
the  studies  reached  opposite  conclusions 
from  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service  And 
Senator  Kennedy  then  says,  "No  respyonsible 
health  organization  which  has  examined  the 
problem  has  disagreed  with  these  important 
facts."  FV)r  an  editorial  which  clearly  refutes 
this  conclusion.  I  suggest  "Etiology  by  Edict" 
from  the  March.  1966,  edition  of  the  Journal 
of  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascular  Surgery. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  charges  that 
"Cigarettes  would  have  been  banned  years 
ago  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic power  of  their  producers.  .  .  .  Nearly 
$300  million  a  year  is  spent  In  the  United 
States  alone  on  .  .  .  efforts  to  start  young 
people  smoking  and  continue  others  In  the 
habit." 

The  cigarette  industry  is  less  powerful  than 
the  liquor  interests  were  In  1918;  and  prohi- 
bition of  tobacco  would  fall  as  miserably  as 
it  did  with  alcohol  The  only  effect  would  be 
a  bonanza  for  bootleggers  dealing  in  low 
quality  leaf.  As  for  the  statement,  explicit 
and  implicit,  that  the  industry  spends  hun- 
dreds of  millions  enticing  children  to  smoke, 
the  charge  is  patently  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Industry  spends  no 
money  whatsoever  on  institutional  advertis- 
ing designed  to  enlarge  its  market,  as  does, 
for  instance,  the  brewery  Industry.  Yet,  beer 
commercials  are  as  prevalent  as  cigarette 
commercials  on  spwrts  programs;  and  it  is 
incontrovertible  that  beer  in  the  hands  of 
an  automobile  driver  can  be  a  killer  of  young 
people.  Certainly,  the  cigarette  Industry  has 
made  important  strides  in  self-regulation  by 
voluntarily  limiting  its  advertising  during 
programs  aimed  at  youngsters.  In  addition, 
they  have  voluntarily  ended  all  advertising 
on  college  campuses  and  drafted  a  code  to 
police  its  advertising  The  truth  is  that  all 
cigarette  advertising  is  brand  advertising  and 
has  as  its  purpose  gaining  a  larger  share  of 
the  market  for  the  manufacturer;  and  In- 
creasingly this  advertising  leads  to  larger 
markets  for  the  lower  tar  and  nicotine  cig- 
arettes. It  is  clear  that  human  nature  being 
what  It  is.  an  absolute  ban  on  advertising  Is 
not  the  answer.  In  England,  television  adver- 
tising on  cigarettes  was  banned,  with  the  idea 
that  English  youth  would  not  be  encouraged 
to  smoke  A  year  after  the  ban  went  Into 
effect,  however,  the  p>ercentage  of  boys  16  to 
19  years  old  who  smoke  had  increased  from 
51'".  to  57'^  For  girls  the  same  age.  the 
proDortlon  of  smokers  increased  from  39'^ 
to  47'7. 

In  Italy,  all  cigarette  advertising  is  banned. 
And  since  the  ban,  cigarette  use  has  risen 
steadily. 

As  to  a  charge  heard  at  the  World  Confer- 
ence that  "The  cigarette  companies  have 
demonstrated  a  total  inattention  of  public 
responsibility,"  the  industry  has  contributed 
•22  million  to  Independent  scientific  research 
on  health  and  smoking.  $10  million  of  which 
has  gone  to  an  American  Medical  Association 
research  project.  It  has  sjjent  even  more  In 
its  own  research.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
manufacturers  have  completely  altruistic 
motives.  Indeed.  It  Is  In  their  own  Interest  to 
discover  the  relationship.  If  any,  between 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  so  that  they  can 
eliminate  that  Ingredient.  If  any,  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  disease. 


In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  two  points: 

First,  I  make  no  claim  that  cigarettes  are 
a  wonder  drug.  I  claim  only  that  which  K.  A. 
Brownlee  has  said  in  his  article  In  the  Amer- 
ican Statistical  Review.  That  is,  at  this  time 
the  statistics  do  not  show  that  cigarettes 
cause  human  disease.  Or,  in  the  language  of 
the  North  Carolina  South  Mountains,  "Plg- 
gers  may  not  lie,  but  liars  sure  do  figger." 
And  honest  men  also  figger  when  the  cru- 
sading spirit  burns  In  their  hearts. 

Second,  it  Is  not  my  position  that  Congress 
should  stand  idly  by  in  the  face  of  what 
appears  to  be  mounting  deaths  from  lung 
cancer.  But  I  do  object  strenuously  to  the 
solutions  offered  by  the  prohibitionists. 
Senator  Kennedy,  for  Instance,  advocates 
impossibly  strict  self-regulation  of  the  In- 
dustry. In  effect,  what  he  asks  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  slow  suicide  until  such  time  as 
Congress  agrees  to  give  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  tools  to  administer  the  final 
execution. 

This  course  can  only  lead  through  a  blind 
alley  of  economic  tragedy;  and  I'm  not  talk- 
ing alx)ut  the  several  hundred  executives  of 
a  few  large  manufacturers.  I'm  talking  about 
the  several  hundred  thousand  small  farmers 
and  tobacco  factory  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Where  shall  we  send  them?  To  the 
ghettos  of  New  York  where  It  has  been  esti- 
mated even  by  prohibitionist  scientists  that 
residents  are  breathing  heavily-polluted  air? 

It  baffles  me  that  some  scientists  have 
taken  up  the  crusade  for  cigarette  prohibi- 
tion with  all  the  religious  fervor  of  a  Carrie 
Nation.  How  much  further  we  might  be 
today  if  all  of  that  combined  Intelligence, 
dedication,  and  energy  had  gone  Into  re- 
search rather  than  propaganda. 

PROPOSALS 

Which  brings  me  to  my  three-point  pro- 
posal for  resolving  this  controversy. 

First.  I  believe  the  Federal  government 
should  initiate,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  cooper- 
ative effort  among  industry,  government,  and 
private,  nonprofit  organizations  to  find  the 
cause  and  cure  for  lung  cancer  Dr.  Salk  has 
shown  us  that  there  Is  nothing  which  is 
medically  impossible.  If  we  can  divert  all  of 
the  financial  and  human  resources  now  en- 
gaged in  anti-cigarette  propaganda  Into  a 
coordinated  effort.  I  am  confident  we  could 
shorten  greatly  the  time  until  we  reach  our 
goal. 

Between  now  and  the  time  Congress  re- 
convenes In  January.  Representative  Gall- 
fianakls  and  I  will  t>e  discussing  plans  for 
a  definite  program  with  Senator  Jordan  and 
other  members  of  our  delegation.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  test  Vice  President  Humph- 
rey's plan  to  apply  computer  technology  to 
medical  research  In  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  research  by  scientists  scattered  across 
the  country.  A  data  bank  could  be  set  up 
in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  In  North 
Carolina  which  would  act  as  a  nation-wide 
storehouse  for  all  lung  cancer  research.  As 
support  facilities,  we  already  have  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center,  an  IBM  research 
facility,  and  the  U.S.  Data  Processing  Labo- 
ratory of  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  located  In  the  Park.  There  are 
nationally-recognized  medical  schools  at 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  And  the  computer 
experiments  being  conducted  at  these  two 
schools  and  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity— the  three  institutions  which  form  the 
angles  of  the  Triangle — could  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  program,  as  could  the 
research  atfillates  of  the  tobacco  companies 
located  nearby.  Work  of  this  nature  in  its 
embryonic  stages  is  already  being  done  in 
the  area,  and  expansion  of  it  could  take 
place  more  easily  there  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  nation.  I  am  certain  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  would  cooperate  In  every 
way  possible.  Our  legislature  has  already  ap- 


propriated money  for  a  Bio-Dynamics  Labo- 
ratory at  North  Carolina  State  University  for 
agricultural  research  on  tobacco.  Much  of 
this  research  Is  being  devoted  to  producing 
better  quality  leaf  with  lower  tar  and  nico- 
tine content. 

Action  along  this  line  Is  the  type  which 
Nick  Gallfianakls  and  I  feel  Congress  and  the 
Surgeon  General  should  contemplate. 

Second.  I  urge  a  renewed  and  larger  assault 
on  air  pollution.  The  Administration  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  work  in  this  area.  The 
landmark  Air  Pollution  Act  recently  signed 
Into  law  offers  great  hope,  both  in  terms  of 
research  and  in  terms  of  regulation.  Still,  as 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Gardner 
have  recognized,  there  is  more  Cciigrees  can 
do.  It  Is  true  that,  as  with  cigarette  smc*- 
ing,  there  Is  no  proof  that  air  pollution 
causes  lung  cancer.  Yet,  to  the  extent  It  may 
constitute  a  health  hazard,  air  pollution  is 
a  more  Insidious  threat  than  smoking.  The 
latter  is  a  voluntary  risk,  while  the  former 
Is  imposed  on  everyone  against  the  wishes 
of  everyone  Further,  there  are  esthetic  rea- 
sons as  well  as  health  reasons  for  an  intensi- 
fied war  on  air  pollution.  Until  that  day  when 
all  Americans  can  once  again  be  assured  they 
can  look  up  In  the  morning  and  sec  the  sky 
and  look  up  at  night  and  see  the  stars,  we 
need  to  fight  to  lift  the  sick  cloud  of  pollu- 
tion which  hangs  so  heavy  across  the  face  of 
America  Here  again.  Representative  Gall- 
fianakls and  I  hope  to  offer  some  new  Ideas 

Lastly.  If  It  is  ever  proven  that  there  Is 
a  causal  relation  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  lung  cancer,  then  government.  Industry, 
and  medicine  should  be  prepared  to  begin 
immediately  a  cooperative  search  for  a  safe 
cigarette— not.  however,  through  the  coer- 
cive economic  sanctions  which  have  been 
proposed  to  the  Senate,  but  rather  through 
a  program  of  tax  Incentives  and  Joint  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  research.  Today's  sci- 
entists are  capable  of  finding  better  solu- 
tions to  problems  than  by  shouting  them 
out  of  existence. 

I'll  conclude  now  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh.  North  Carolina.  News  and  Ob- 
server, which  contains  more  wisdom  than 
all  the  propaganda  of  those  who  would  regu- 
late the  personal  habits  of  the  American 
people : 

"HAZARDS    APl-ENTT 

"In  connection  with  the  dire  and  con- 
tinuous warnings  given  us  about  the  sup- 
posed dangers  of  cigarette  smoking,  a  phy- 
sician passed  along  a  little  verse  from  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  It  goes: 

"  'Cholesterol   Is  poisonous,  so  never,  never 
eet  It. 
Sugar,   too,   may   murder   you,   there's  no 

way  to  beat  It. 
Some  foods  were  filled  with  vitamins  till 

processing  destroyed  It. 
So  let  your  life  be  ordered  by  each  docu- 
mented fact 
And  die  of  malnutrition  with  your  arteries 

Intact.' 
"And   warily   watch   every  sunny   sky  for 
bolts  of  lightning." 

(Material  for  Inserting  in  Congressional 
Record  with  Senator  Ervln's  speech  on  to- 
bacco:) 

1.  A  list  of  the  major  points  raised  by 
Dr.  Milton  B.  Rosenblatt,  Professor  of  Med- 
icine at  New  York  Medical  College,  and  Dr 
James  R.  Usa,  Consultant  Pathologist,  In 
their  paper  entitled  "Biology,  Biometry  and 
Bronchogenic  Carcinoma"  from  the  August, 
1967,  edition  of  Medical  Science,  followed 
by  the  text  of  that  article. 

2.  An  editorial  entitled  "Etiology  by  Edict, " 
by  Dr.  Hiram  T.  Langston  from  the  Journal 
of  Thoracic  and  Cardiovascular  Surgery  of 
March,  1966. 

3.  Excerpts  from  the  study  entitled  "Smok- 
ing In  Relation  to  Coronary  Heart  Disease 
and  Lung  Function  in  Twins;  A  Oo-twln 
Control  Study,  Serum  Lipids,  Smoking,  and 
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H««<Ut7,"  from  Acu  Me<Uc»  Scandauivlca. 
1966. 

4.  A  newt  releMe  by  tbe  N«tlon*i  ResMfcii 
CouncU  of  October  26,  1967. 

5.  An  article  entitled  "Surgeon  Oeneral's 
Report  Is  Inconclusive  on  Clgaxet>Cancer 
Link,  Statistician  Says,"  from  the  Decem- 
ber 13,  1965,  edition  of  Advertlalng  Age.  and 
the  article  on  which  this  news  report  la  baaed. 

0.  An  article.  "The  Influence  (rf  Cigarette 
Smoke  on  Lung  Clearance,"  by  Charles  W. 
LaBelle,  Ph.  D.;  Dorothea  U.  Bevllacqua. 
M_A.;  and  Helnrlch  Brleger,  MJ).,  from  the 
May,  1966,  edition  of  Arch  Environ  Health. 

7.  A  study,  "Distribution  of  Mortality  from 
Lung  Cancer  In  the  County  of  Los  Angeles." 
from  the  June  15.  1967,  edition  of  The  Bulle- 
tin, published  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association. 

8.  A  news  release  entitled  "Tobacco  In- 
stitute Replies  to  RPK  Charge  of  Industry 

Inattention  to  ResponalblUty.* "  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967. 

9.  An  address  to  the  Tobacco  Growers  In- 
formation Committee  Annual  Meeting  of 
November  6,  1967,  by  Addlaon  Y.  Teaman 
of  the  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corpo- 
ration. 

10.  An  address  to  the  Burley  and  Dark 
Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Aasoclatlon  Annual 
Convention  on  October  3,  1967,  by  Paul  D. 
Smith  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

11.  Two  editorials  from  Barron's;  the  first 
entitled  "The  Witch  Doctors— Pseudo  Sci- 
ence Is  a  Menace  to  U.S.  Health  and  Wel- 
fare," In  the  May  9,  1966.  ediUon;  and  Dan- 
gerous Lengths — The  Federal  Crusade 
Against  Smoking  Has  Gone  Too  Par."  in  the 
October  2.  1967.  edition. 

12.  A  column  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  en- 
titled "Antl-Smoking  Figures  Look  Flimsy," 
from  The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1967. 

13.  An  article  enUtled  "City  Air  Pollution 
Said  to  Cost  $520  Million  a  Year  In  Dam- 
age," from  the  Jime  25,  1965.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

14.  An  article  entitled  "German  Physician 
Denies  Smoking  Role  in  Liuig  Cancer;  Blames 
Air  Pollution."  from  the  August  12,  1964, 
edition  of  the  Medical  Tribune. 

15.  An  article  entitled  "Germans  Dispute 
Clgaret-Cancer  Link."  from  the  March  24. 
1964.  edition  of  the  Chicago  American. 

16.  An  article  entitled  "Smoking  and  Lung 
Cancer:  An  Untelevlsed  Telecast,"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Berkson  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  pro- 
fessor of  Biometry  at  the  University  of  Mln- 
nesou,  from  the  Cancer  Bulletin.  May-June, 
1963. 

17.  An  article  entitled  "S.  I.  Deaths  Linked 
to  Air  Pollution."  by  Peter  Kihas.  from  the 
January  12,  1967.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Exhibit  2 
Some   Facts   About   Tobacco 

In  1969.  total  U.S.  consumption  including 
overseas  armed  forces  was : 

Over  529  bUUon  cigarettes 

About  7.8  billion  domestic  and  Imported 
cigars  and  clgarillos 

About  64  mUllon  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco 

Over  70  million  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco 

About  27.5  million  pounds  of  snuff 

The  1969  output  of  cigarettes  from  U.S. 
factories  was  557.6  bUllon. 

Of  the  total  output.  18.4  builon  cigarettes 
were  shipped  to  overseas  forces,  3.7  bUllon  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  Islands  and  25  billion 
to  other  countries. 

Here  are  some  more  facta  about  the  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  distribution,  taxa- 
tion, costo  and  services  of  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try In  the  following,  all  figures  are  estimates 
for  1969  unless  otherwise  stated.  Sources  ai« 
noted  in  the  last  page. 

TOBACCO     PaODtrCT     EXPINTJITUKBS 

In  1969.  US.  expenditures  for  tobacco  prod- 
ucts totaled  an  estimated  «10,325,0OO,00O.  an 
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increaae  of  »213  million  over  1968  and  over 
•1.1  billion  more  than  in  1966. 

About  89.2  billion  of  the  total  expenditures 
was  for  cigarettea,  $710  miuion  for  dgara  and 
$330  mUllon  for  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
bacco and  snuff. 

WOKLO     TOBACCO     PaOSTTCTIOM 

Total  world  production  of  tobacco  in  1969 
U  estimated  at  about  9.9  bUllon  pounds,  down 
4.4  percent  from  the  record  high  in  1967.  but 
over  11  percent  above  the  S-year  average 
1960-64  production. 

The  United  SUtes  produced  1.808.059.000 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  1969.  Other  major  to- 
bacco producing  nations  are:  India  (785,437.- 
000  pounds),  BrazU  (409.202,000  pounds) 
Pakistan  (400,000,000  pounds),  Japan  (389.- 
328,000  pounds),  and  Turkey  (331,000,000 
pounds) . 

FABMJNO 

Tobacco  growers 

Tobacco  Is  grown  in  26  of  the  nation's 
states  on  432.000  farms  (1966  estimate).' 
There  were  530,760  allotments  totaling  934.- 
892  acres  Issued  to  grow  tobacco  in  the  U.S. 
In  1969.  The  total  tobacco  acreage  harvested 
was  about  925.525  with  a  total  yield  of  1.954 
pounds  per  acre. 

Tobacco  growing  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  A  farmer  and  his  famUy.  with  the  aid  of 
hired  help,  must  put  in  about  400  man-hours 
of  labor  to  raise  one  acre  of  tobacco.  It  takes 
about  8  man-hours  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat. 
Crops  income 

In  1969,  tobacco  was  the  fourth  largest  cash 
crop  In  the  United  States,  behind  com.  soy- 
beans and  wheat.  Farmers  received  $1,296.- 
000.000  for  the  sales  of  tobacco  crops,  repre- 
senting 2.7  percent  of  the  total  for  all  agricul- 
tural commodities  in  the  United  States.  The 
estimated  1969  Income  from  tobacco  crops  in 
16  major  tobacco  states  was: 

(In  millions  of  dollars | 

North  Carolina %hie 

Kentucky   "     301 

South  Carolina 99 

Virginia .....       93 

Tennessee 73 

Georgia  '       75 

Florida    32 

Maryland 33 

Connecticut    22 

Ohio '       14 

Pennsylvania u 

Indiana \q 

Massachusetts 9 

Wisconsin 5 

Missouri 3 

West   Virginia... 2 

To  a  lesser  extent,  tobacco  is  also  grown  in 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Delaware.  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Louisiana.  Missouri  and  New  York. 

IfABKETINO 

Auctions 

95  percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco  is  sold 
at  auction  In  175  markets  In  12  states.  About 
5  percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco,  largely 
cigar  leaf,  is  sold  directly  from  the  farms  or 
by  farmer's  cooperatives. 

In  1969  there  were  898  warehouses  at  the 
markets  in  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri.  They  handle  13  types 
of  tobacco  leaf. 

MANUTACTURINO 

foctorte* 
In    1969    there    were    about    300    tobacco 
products    factories,   large   and   small,   in   26 
states.  They  held  federal  permits  to  manu- 
facture cigarettes  or  cigars. 


'  The  number  of  farms  in  a  USDA  estimate 
based  on  the  1964  Census  of  Agriculture.  Ilie 
allotment  total  is  larger  than  the  number  of 
farms  because  of  farms  having  more  than  one 
tjrpe  of  allotment,  farms  not  growing  tobacco 
In  a  given  year  and  definitional  differences. 


There  were  177  licensed  export  warehoiiaes, 
which  store  cigarettes,  cigars  and  other  to- 
bacco products  before  shipment  to  Canada. 
Mexico  and  overseas. 

North  Carolina  leads  In  cigarette  produc- 
tion. Other  large  producers  are  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

Employment 

Tobacco  manufacturers  employ  about  76.- 
100  men  and  women. 

Employees  i969  average 

Cigarette    36.000 

Cigar    19.000 

Chewing,  smoking 3,600 

Stemming,    redrying 15.900 

EXPORTS 

In  calendar  1969.  US  exports  of  leaf  to- 
bacco and  manufactured  products  totaled 
some  $696  million. 

Leaf 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
exporter  of  tobacco  leaf.  Exports  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  and  leaf  tobacco  in  calen- 
dar 1969  were  577  million  pounds  in  ex- 
port weight.  Exports  in  1968  were  699  million 
pounds.  Value  of  the  1969  leaf  export  was 
$540  million  compared  with  $524.4  In  1968. 
Products 

The  United  States  also  exported  $156  mil- 
lion worth  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  In  calendar  1969. 

About  28  billion  cigarettes,  valued  at  $129 
million  went  to  well  over  50  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1969  Among  the  leading  Importers 
were  Hong  Kong,  Spain,  Paraguay,  Nether- 
lands. Antilles.  Kuwait.  Panama  and  West 
Germany. 

Also  exported  in  1969  were  65  million 
cigars. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  have 
Increased  steadily  In  recent  years;  the  quan- 
tity for  calendar  1969  was  20.3  mUllon 
pounds — up  44  mlUlon  from  1967  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  exported  1.8  mUllon 
pounds  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  and 
33.000  pounds  of  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco. 

TAXES 

Total  excises 

Tobacco  taxes  for  fiscal  1969  totaled  about 
$4,379,390,000  for  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. About  98  percent  of  that  repre- 
sented taxes  on  cigarettes^ — some  $4,298,059,- 
000.  Taxes  on  other  tobacco  products  totaled 
about  $81,331,000 

The  federal  government's  share  of  the  tax 
burden  was  $2,137,876,000,  with  cigarette 
taxes  representing  97.4  percent  of  the  total 
or  $2,062,106,000. 

State  taxes  on  all  tobacco  products  totaled 
an  estimated  $2,182,649,000.  Local  govern- 
ment tobacco  taxes  totaled  $58,865,000. 

In  1969.  because  of  the  Increased  cigarette 
taxes  In  many  of  the  50  states  that  levied 
such  taxes,  smokers  {>ald  9.5  percent  more  in 
state  cigarette  taxes  than  In  1968. 

Sources: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Annual 
reports  on  tobacco  statistics. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  To- 
bacco Situation.  Issued  quarterly. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Economic 
Research  Service. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  for  the  United  States. 

UJ3.  Department  of  Treasury.  IRS  Tobacco 
Division,  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Summary 
Statistics. 

Tobacco  Tax  Council,  5407  Patterson  Ave- 
nue. Richmond.  Va.  33226.  The  Tax  Burden 
on  Toibacco. 

ExHiBrr  3 
Tobacco — Its  Economic  Importance 
The    production    of    tobtkcco,    marketing, 
sales  of  raw  and  manufactured  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes  de- 
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rived  therefrom  oooatltute  a  most  important  cldee  and  better  production  pracUcea  adopted  about  the  production  of  tobacco  and  to- 

part  of  the  American  farm  and  commercial  by  farmers.   Cognl«ant  of  the  proWema  of  bacoo  Drocrama    and  the  amendment  is 

economic  foundatlona.  In   1970.  $10  bUlion  maintaimng  acreage  controls  under  such  Im-  flofjnn  as  far  lul  hpTlthlRTnni^XH 

was  channeled  through  the  American  econ-  proved  growing  condlUons,  growers  of  flue-  °^it?°  TOBOTnTW^wfr^^^^rr,. 

omy   fPMn   this  source  alone,  as  Illustrated  cured    tobacco    (the    largest    type    grown)  ine  ftULauJlNU  UirfU^tM.  roe  Umt 

herein.    Eaeential    to   the    tobacco   economy  adopted   a  poimdage  program  several  years  ^'  ^^  Senator  has  expired. 

since  1940  has  been  the  Commodity  Credit  ago  which  Is  stabilizing  production  In  that  Mr.    McQEE.    Mr.    President,    I    yield 

Corporation  price  support  program,  as  pro-  area   and  maintaining  meaningful   maiitet-  2  minUteS  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

mulgated  by  the  Congress  In  the  Agricultural  ing   quotaa.   Recently.  Burley   growers   have  (Mr.  Spong;. 

AdJuBtment     Act     oS     1988.     as     amended,  adopted  the  poundage  system  by  referendum  Mr    SPONG    Mr    President    I  thank 

Through  this  mechanism  price  support*  have  which  wUl  be  of  immeaaurable  assistance  In  fh-  Smator  fmin  Wvominir 

been  guaranteed  to  tobacco  growers  who.  in  bringing  production  of  that  tyne  into  line  »¥>  w           ,     ^^  ttjtuiiiijjb- 

turn,  have   accepted  marketing   quotas  de-  within  a  reasonaUe  period  of  time?  Tobacco  is  a  major  agricultural  com- 

signed  to  stabUize  production.  modity  upon  which  many  thousands  of 

toj:  collections  nscai  1970  **^-  CCXDPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Virginia  farm  famiUes  depend  for  a  sub- 

Tax  coiiectums.  fiscal  1970  Senator  yield  for  2  minutes?  stantlal  part  of  their  livelihood 

ciSrette                    -         $2. 036. 101. 000  „  ^i  McGEE^I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  The  migration  of  people  from  the  Na- 

other  tobacco  products..-         68. 111,000  Senator  from  Kentucky.  tion's  rural  areas  to  the  cities  has  been 

,  Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  causing  perplexing  problems  for  years. 

Total  Federal 2.094.312,000  emphasize    that    this    amendment    has  The  pending  amendmmt — to  abolish  the 

State  excises:  nothing  to  do  with  health.  If  I  may  say  tobacco      program — would      accentuate 

cigarette 2,582,818,000  so.  and  I  speak  with  thought  and  con-  these  problems.  The  amendment  is  ooun- 

other  tobacco  products...         31.092,000  slderaticoi,  it  is  Action  as  far  as  health  terproductive.  It  would  harm  the  econ- 

rpjjj^i                             2  463  910  000  ^  concerned.  The  tobacco  program  is  a  omy  of  the  country  and  of  the  State  I 

Local  excise  control  program.  The  domestic  and  ex-  have   the   privilege   to   represent,    and 

cigarette   66,309.000  P^^t  use  of  tobacco  is  calculated  and  would   have   no   effect   whatsoever   on 

other  tobacco  products---              167,000  poimdage    quotas   are    allotted    to    in-  health. 

dividual     growers     <hi     the     basis     of  The  sale  of  tobacco  is  legal,  and  those 

Total    66.366,000  domestic    and    export    use,    and    each  who  use  the  commodity  are  forewarned 

Aggregate:                                          ,„  ««,  grower's  history  of  production.  If  the  as  to  its  possible  effects.  The  amendment 

Oto^t^bai^'^^ucte""         8936o'ooo  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  not  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco.  It  will 

^^       '■" '  should   be   adopted,   withdrawing   sup-  drive  thousands  of  hard-working  rural 

Total  taxes,  fiscal  1970    4, 634, 488, 000  ports,     unlimited    production    in    this  peoide  off  their  land  and  onto  already 

country  would  follow  with  cheap  tobacco  overburdened  welfare  rolls. 

Tobacco  grower  receipts  for"  everyone  to  buy,  perhaps  at  prices  of  The  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  support 

[inmiiuons]  10  cents  a  pack  for  Cigarettes.  We  would  program  is  small,  averaging  only  $4.7 

^^«fl 'I'aii  be  flooded  with  imported  cheap  tobacco,  million  a  year.  Taxes  collected  on  to- 

1967 1  382  "^^"^  Senator  wants  to  abolish  Govern-  bacco  products  amounted  to  $2.2  billion 

jggg  "" 1113  ment  inspection  and  grading.  This  serv-  last  year.  The  States  collected  an  addi- 

1969  !^--]--"'I^I"II-I-I-I--IiriII    1,396  ice  assures  fairness  to  the  grower,  the  tional  2.4  billion.  My  own  State  of  Vir- 

1970  millim-llirillllllllllll"    i!406  manufacturer,  the  Government,  and  the  ginia  realized  $13.7  million  fron  State 

TV,  ^h—  »o>ri.  («  loTO  fr^  .,.m,.i.  th.  consumeT.  tobacco  taxes  In  1970. 

In  other  words,  in  1970,  for  example,  the  _,      _      ,  .     .     ,        .     ,   .      ..       ^  ^  ,  ..     .„_     .j     ^    .,                j  ^t.,               j 

Federal,  State  and  Municipal  governments  Mr.    President.   I   calculate   the   total  Mr.  President,  I  OK>OBed  this  amend- 

derived  over  $3  in  taxes  for  every  $1  paid  to  cost  of  tobacco  programs  to  the  UjS.  Gov-  ment  last  year,  and  I  shall  do  so  again 

growers  tor  their  labors.  emment  to  be  $53.6  million  for  the  first  today.  I  hope  it  win  be  defeated. 

COST  or  PRICE  ST7FPORT  notsMAM  H  months  of  flscal  year  1971.  Compared  Mr.  McGEIE.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  yield  2 

The  cost,  that  the  Federal  government  has  to  the  cost,  tobacco  products  accounted  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Temessee 

sustained   in   operating   the   tobacco   price  for  $4,6  billion  in  taxes  in  1970,  %2Si  bll-  (Mr.  Baku)  . 

support  program  for  tobacco  from  1933  to  lion  paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  BAKER.  I  t-Vwrnt  the  distinguished 

date,  has  been  $69.8  miiUon  or  14  of  1%  and  $2.4  billion  to  State  and  local  gov-  manager  of  the  bill  for  yl^dlng  to  me  so 

of  the  cost  for  all  ft«n  cormnodity  price  gmments.  Taxes  coUected  amounted  to  I  may  make  these  remarks  in  opposition 

pSv"e  ^en"or  tS^  I'T^U^de^t^n  three  toes  the  amount  fanners  revived  to  the  am^dm^tj^  ""^*^^  ?!i 

the  total  loan  made  during  that  period-  ^°^  tobacco.  Compiu-ed  with  the  cost,  last  some  variation  thereof  has  been  offered 

Period:  1933  to  date.  year  tobacco  accounted  for  $467  million  in  each  session  since  I  have  beei  in  the 

Loans     to    Farmen     (million     dollars) :  exports  on  the  side  of  our  b^ance  of  Senate. 
3.670  payments.  i  think  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
Balance  outstanding  February  1971  (mU.  i  would  like  to  compare  the  figures  for  atOT  fnm  Kentucky  is  correct,  as  are 
dollars) :  980.6.  ^^  tobacco  support  program  with  the  others   who    have    observed    that   this 
coNsuMxa  iTTRCHABis  support  progTam  for  beet  sugar  in  Utah,  amendment  certainly  has  nothing  to  do 

During  calendar  year  1968,  the  latest  re-  Utah   alone   received   $1,248   million  in  or  Httle  to  do  with  the  health  aspects  of 

ported  period,  U.S.  consumers  spent  $10.3  support  of  its  beets.  Support  for  tobacco  tobacco. 

T^:^^  4"r^<^r^-  T^^ZJt^  L- %«i"  --"-  °'  ^'  "^^^  ,,  ^  ^^  oner^  however   one  obserja- 

tobacco  products.  ***  $100,000.  uon  that  may  be  at  sllgtot  variance  with 

KxpoRTs  "^^"^^    amendment    threatens    625,000  that.  One  <^  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 

The  xjs  Is  the  leading  tobacco  exporter  '*"™  families.  Tobacco  growers  adopted  ment  is  to  dlmlnate  the  price  support 

In  recent  yean  about  36%  of  the  U.S.  crop  ^y  a  97 -percent  vote  this  year  a  new  program  for  tobacco  by  prtrfilbttlng  the 

has  been  exported,  representing  aboiit   %  poundage  program  to  limit  production,  pasmimt  of  subsidy  prices  for  the  llmlta- 

of  world  tobacco  exports.  U.S.  exports  of  They  have  planted  their  tobacco.  The  tions  of  controls  in  the  tobacco  crop.  If 

raw  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  were  val-  Senator's     amendment,     as     originally  that  Is  done,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 

ued  at  a  record  $679  million  In  1970.  thus  drawn,  disregarded  this  fact  and  would  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  tobacco 

oo^buting  a  substantial  faTorabia  trade  ^^^^  t^gni  to  the  waU  eventually.  support  program.  One  is  the  payment  In 

oaowsia  ^  "^^^  ^^  ****^  regard  for  my  col-  subsidies,  and  <me  is  the  limitation  of 

A>^„t  Ki«/inA#-_..     *»„T»o     -^  league  from  Utah,  he  ought  to  ajvly  the  the  slse  ot  the  crop.  So  if  we  leave  tbe 

anSvtl^  l^io^n^r«S^?2^S!^  s*™*  reasoning  to  the  products  of  his  tobacco  support  program.  In  effect  we 

^o^'n^S^.^""5SS2S^™^  State  as  he  does-to  tobacco  States  And.  have  created  a  fr«  market  sltnatton  to 

than  one  family  dsfMnds  on  tba  Income  If  he  Is  in  earnest  about  st<^>plng  cigarette  tobacco  In  the  United  States,  and  almost 

from  the  tot)acoo  sales.  So.  about  836,000  consumption,  he  should  Introduce  a  con-  certainly  three  things  wlU  happen. 

farm  famiiiM  share  In  thu  cash  inoooM.  stitutional  amendment  to  stop  the  pro-  nrst,  the  amount  of  tobacco  grown  In 

FBomrcTiDM  RAamjiaTioK  duction  of  tobacco.  Of  course,  he  will  not  the  United  States  will  greatly  increase, 

Over  the  past  aevvrai  ysua  laoduotion  ^°  *t.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  ac-  because  there  will  no  longer  be  a  Umlta- 

per  aera  has  incrMsad  markadly  due  to  the  cepted  by  the  Congress  or  the  States.  I  tion  on  the  stae  at  the  crop, 

introduetton  oi  improvMl  fartoiMn,  pactt-  can  say  that  I  think  I  know  something  The  second  thing  is  that  the  price  ot 
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tobacco  will  drop,  as  will  the  price  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  aU  the  other  prod- 
ucts complained  of  as  hasards  to  one's 
health.  They  will  be  more  plentiful  and 
less  costly  if  Uils  amendment  Is  adc^ted. 

The  third  thing  that  will  happen,  In 
my  humble  Judgment,  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  great  Influx  of  tobacco  from  foreign 
countries  thereby  destroying  our  export 
market. 

So  I  agree  with  others  who  observe 
that  this  prohibition  has  very  little  to  do, 
if  anything,  with  the  health  hazards  of 
tobacco.  I  respecfully  suggest  that  we 
cannot  go  about  this  matter  piecemeal. 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
statute  or  by  constitutional  amendment, 
seeks  to  make  tobacco  contraband  and 
imlawful,  that  is  one  thing;  but  if  it  does 
not,  and  as  long  as  tobacco  is  lawful,  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me 
somewhat  of  a  legislative  error  for  us  to 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  small  farmer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  techni- 
cally this  amendment  qualifies  in  that  it 
is  not  legislation  within  the  meaning  of 
appropriation  bills.  In  a  practical  sense, 
it  is  legislation  because  of  the  terrific 
impact  it  would  have  on  the  complicated, 
multifaceted  problem.  If  this  is  a  bill 
for  a  leglslaUve  committee,  it  should  be 
processed  in  regular  fashion,  through 
hefuings  and  debate  directed  to  the  over- 
all tobacco  problem.  Strange,  unantici- 
pated, and  undesirable  results  will  fol- 
low unless  seascmed  and  thorough  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  problem.  Here 
are  some  examples: 

The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  1935 
specifically  provides  for  mandatory  in- 
spection of  all  designated  auction  mar- 
kets. The  proposed  amendment  makes  no 
provision  for  alternately  funding  tobacco 
inspection  of  all  designated  auction  mar- 
kets. Thus,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  make  tobacco  inspection  inopera- 
tive, and  certainly,  with  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tobacco  market,  we,  as 
a  legislative  body,  would  not  want  to  see 
that  result. 

A  request  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  for  comment  on  the  proposed 
amendment  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  memorandum  which 
was  furnished  by  that  Department  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RscoRo  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

MmfoFfcOM  Okpakthxnt  or  AGUCTTLTums  on 
KrrtCT  OF  Moas  Amkndiixnt  to  HJ4.  8370 

ThB  Agrlcultiuml  Act  of  im9  proTldea 
DOAndAtory  price  support  for  any  crop  of 
tobMco  for  which  growers  h»ve  not  dlsap- 
prorKl  nwrketlng  quotM.  Orowera  of  most 
Minn  of  tobacco  h«Te  approved  markeUng 
quotas  for  thrM-jMr  perlo<la  with  the  un<ler- 
atandlng  that  they  would  rMdve  price  sup- 
port, nue-curad  and  buriay  tolMcoo  growers 
nave  approved  marketing  quotas  on  the  1971 
1972.  and  1973  cropa.  The  propoaed  amend- 
ment dimlnatlng  the  price  support  program 
for  tobacco  would  make  substantial  program 


changes   subsequent    to    the    grower   refer- 
endunu. 

The  Department  Inaugurated  in  19M  a 
limited  export  payment  program  deelgned 
to  regain  and  expand  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  tobacco  by  making  our  tobacco  more 
competitive  In  world  markets.  IXirlng  1966- 
69.  the  U.  8.  supplied  36  percent  of  free  world 
tobacco  exports.  Our  share  declined  to  28 
percent  in  1906.  but  recovered  to  28  percent 
In  1970.  During  the  1970  calendar  year  ex- 
ports of  U.  S.  unmanufactured  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  were  valued  at  $879  million. 
About  96  percent  of  these  exports  were  dollar 
sales  msking  a  stseable  contribution  to  our 
balance-of-payment  position.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  export  payment  program  as  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  would  result  In  a 
loss  in  our  tobacco  exports.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  Is  weU  to  bear  In  mind  that  U.S.  to- 
bacco competes  In  world  markets  with  coun- 
tries that  can  offer  tobacco  at  lower  prlcee 
because  of  preferential  duties,  subsidies, 
bilateral  trading  arrangements,  cheaper  land 
and  labor,  etc. 

The  Department  spends  no  money  to  ad- 
vertise or  promote  the  use  of  tobacco  In  the 
United  States.  For  a  number  of  years,  the 
Department  has  been  working  with  U.S.  agri- 
cultural and  trade  groups  to  expand  sales  to 
foreign  countries  of  U.S.  farm  products.  For 
the  1972  fiscal  year,  the  Department  author- 
ized expenditures  of  $160,000  (dollar  equiv- 
alent in  foreign  currencies)  for  cooperative 
tobacco  market  development.  This  program 
operates  only  in  Thailand  and  Austria,  which 
have  Oovemment  monopoly  control  of  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  tobacco 
products.  These  projects  were  undertaken  at 
the  request  of,  and  In  cooperation  with,  these 
foreign  Oovemments,  and  were  designed  to 
expand  the  use  of  n.S.  grown  tobacco  In  the 
products  they  manufacture. 

Public  Law  480.  The  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964 
states  that  "The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pand International  trade;  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand export  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities."  Expenditures  for  to- 
bacco under  Public  Law  480  during  the  1970 
fiscal  year  totaled  t22.5  million,  of  which 
114.2  mlUlon  represented  the  sale  of  leaf  to- 
bacco and  tobacco  products  for  U.S.  dollars 
on  credit  terms.  The  remaining  $8.3  million 
represented  salee  for  local  currencies,  as  no 
tobacco  Is  donated  under  Public  Law  480. 
Sales  under  this  program  are  made  to  de- 
veloping countries  at  the  request  of  the 
foreign  government.  If  this  trade  program 
were  discontinued  these  countries  would 
Ukely  purchase  their  tobacco  requirements 
from  competing  sources. 

The  Tobacco  Inspection  Act  of  1936  specifi- 
cally provides  for  free  and  mandatory  In- 
spection on  all  designated  auction  markets. 
This  Act  makes  no  provision  for  otherwise 
funding  tobacco  Inspection  on  designated 
markets.  Thus,  the  propoaed  amendment 
would  make  tobacco  inspection  Inoperative. 

Tobacco  Is  a  major  agricultural  commodity 
that  several  hundred  thousand  farm  families 
depend  on  for  most  or  a  significant  part  of 
their  livelihood.  Although  tobacco  uses  only 
0.3  percent  of  the  nation's  cropland  It  Is  us- 
ually the  4th  or  5th  most  valuable  crop  and 
accounts  for  about  7  percent  of  cash  receipts 
from  all  U.S.  crops.  Farmers  received  about 
$1.4  blUion  from  the  sale  of  the  1970  tobacco 
crop. 

UB.  consumers  spent  about  $11.7  billion 
on  tobacco  products  during  the  1970  calendar 
year.  About  $4.7  billion  of  this  expenditure 
were  received  by  Fsderal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  excise  taxes.  The  demand  for 
tobacco  by  many  mllllona  of  people  in  this 
country  and  abroad  will  continue  even 
though  confronted  with  health  Issues  and 
other  repressive  Influences.  ManufactureiB 
will  obviously  strive  to  satisfy  this  demand 
and  will  obtain  their  tobacco  requirements 
either  from  U.S.  producers  or  from  suppliers 


of  foreign  grown  leaf.  VS.  producers  natur- 
aUy  feel  they  have  every  right  to  continue 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  producing  tobacco 
to  supply  this  demand  and  to  receive  fair 
prices  for  their  product.  It  la  estimated  that 
elimination  of  government  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs  would  reduce  producer 
income  from  tobacco  by  about  $400  million 
annually  and  cause  a  loss  of  about  $383  mU- 
llon  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  Ita 
existing  loan  stocks  of  tobacco. 

■nie  PR£SIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  TAX.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said  that  this  is  a  legis- 
lative matter  in  effect,  and  therefore  it 
should  have  been  presented  to  a  legisla- 
tive committee;  but  I  must  remind  this 
body  that  this  has  been  a  bill  put  before 
the  legislative  committee  not  only  in  this 
Congress  but  in  the  previous  Congress. 
Because  I  could  never  get  the  legislative 
committee  even  to  hold  a  hearing,  even 
to  talk  about  it,  I  had  to  present  it  last 
year  as  an  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  went  to  a  rolIcaU  vote,  and 
we  did  not  succeed. 

This  year  I  introduced  it  again  early, 
saying  we  would  go  the  same  route.  I  told 
them  in  advance  that  we  were  going  to 
have  the  matter  oa  the  floor  when  the 
appropriation  bill  came  up  for  considera- 
tion unless  the  legislative  committee  held 
hearings  and  proceeded  to  process  my 
legislation.  For  seme  reason  the  legisla- 
tive committee  does  not  want  to  act,  and 
therefore  we  must  deal  with  the  pro- 
posal in  the  only  logical  way  left  to  us. 
and  that  is  to  withhold  the  funds  that 
are  being  expended  for  the  promotion  of 
the  growing  of  tobacco. 

Some  argument  was  made  that  this 
was  really  a  contnd  measure  respecting 
the  amount  of  tobacco  that  would  be 
grown.  It  costs  lis  between  $60  and 
$70  million  to  have  that  kind  of  con- 
trol, if  that  is  the  fact,  but  then  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  this  would 
not  stop  the  growth  of  tobacco ;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  might  Just  turn  it  loose  and 
we  might  have  more  grown. 

One  has  to  have  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  more  tobacco  is  to  be  grown  by 
farmers,  then  we  are  not  going  to  throw 
them  out  and  impoverlsl)  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said  that  these  fanners  are 
going  to  be  impoverished. 

So  on  one  side  they  say  it  will  take 
off  the  ccmtrols  and  we  may  well  have 
more  tobacco  grown,  and  on  the  other 
side  they  say  it  will  impoverish  the  farm- 
ers because  they  will  not  get  price  sup- 
ports. 

It  was  also  asked  by  the  Senator  frcnn 
Kentucky  why  we  Just  did  not  have  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  stop  tiie 
use  (A  tobacco  by  law.  As  every  Senator 
in  this  body  well  knows,  we  tried  that 
method  on  alcohol  a  number  of  years 
ago.  By  constitutional  amendment  this 
country  banned  possession  or  use  of  al- 
coholic beverages.  We  went  through  the 
great  experience  of  the  prohibition  era, 
and  out  of  it  we  got  sjmdlcated  crime 
and  more  dlfOcultles  really  than  the  use 
of  alcohol  undoubtedly  had  caused. 
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Nobody  said  tlrnt  alcohol  was  good, 
and  nobody  has  said  even  to  this  day 
that  it  is  good.  But  we  have  decided,  in 
this  country,  that  the  better  way  to  do 
is  to  go  through  the  educational  process. 
So  we  repealed  the  18th  amendment,  and 
alcoholic  beverages  are  now  legal  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
effort  still  goes  on  to  educate  our  people 
against  the  use  of  alcohol. 

That  Is  the  same  general  tenor  of  what 
we  are  doing  on  tobacco.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  quoted  from  some 
medical  personages  as  saying  that  really 
tobacco  did  not  cause  all  these  diseases. 
I  have  here  the  reports  that  have  been 
issued  by  three  successive  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  Surgeon 
Gteneral  Terry,  Surgeon  General  Stew- 
art, and  Surgeon  General  Steinfeld,  and 
every  one,  without  exception,  supports 
the  contrary  view.  There  is  no  exception 
and  no  medical  question  any  longer.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  this  is  true  not  only 
for  the  medical  professional  generally  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  Eur(n>ean 
countries,  in  our  neighboring  country, 
Canada,  and  in  fact  wherever  medical 
research  has  been  performed  on  this 
matter  of  smoking  and  health,  it  has 
been  found  tlrnt  the  use  of  tobacco  does 
indeed  enhance  the  various  diseases  that 
we  have  mentioned,  most  especially  lung 
cancer  and  emphysema. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  lias  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  shall  use  only  about  3 
more  minutes,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
in  siunmary  that  we  are  Just  trying  here 
to  move  the  next  step  onward  in  this 
area  where  the  Senate  has  already  acted. 
Congress  has  already  acted,  and  the 
President  has  already  acted  in  the  curb- 
ing of  advertising  of  cigarettes  and  in 
requiring  that  health  warnings  be  placed 
on  the  package;  and  now  the  FTC  is 
requiring  that  the  warning  be  placed  on 
printed  advertising  as  well.  We  are  mov- 
ing the  next  step  onward,  which  is  to 
get  ourselves  out  of  this  contradictory 
position  that  we  occupy  in  this  country 
today  of  spending  our  money  on  doing 
research  on  the  establishment,  legisla- 
tively, that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  is 
injurious  to  health,  that  it  costs  us  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  lost  time  and  ill- 
ness to  the  people  who  use  tobacco,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  we  would  be  paying  out  $60 
million  or  $70  million  to  promote  the 
growing  and  marketing,  grading,  and  ad- 
vertising of  tobacco. 

The  two  positions  are  inconsistent.  For 
us,  as  a  legislative  body,  to  try  to  travel 
both  roads,  on  the  one  hand  to  encour- 
age the  growth  and  use  of  tobacco,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  try  to  inhibit  it  by 
restricting  various  methods  of  advertis- 
ing and  promoting  educational  programs, 
makes  the  later  effort  seem  a  mockery. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  call  a  halt 
at  tills  point.  As  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 


viously, I  shall  offer  another  tmiendment 
which  will  have  for  its  purpose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  aid  those 
who  are  in  the  tobacco  growing  business 
to  make  the  transition  to  other  crops  or 
occupations.  I  believe  they  are  entitled 
to  that,  and  I  urge  its  enactment.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  some  aid  to  get  transi- 
tion over.  But  I  firmly  believe  we  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  and  use  of  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  if  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  also  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
promised  1  or  2  minutes  to  two  or  three 
Senators. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  farm 
programs  have  been  imder  attack  for  a 
number  of  years  now.  Time  after  time 
opponents  of  farm  legislation  have  used 
every  trick  in  the  book  to  discredit,  de- 
grade, and  criticize  producers  of  our  food 
and  fiber. 

And  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  PresidMit,  that 
as  the  farm  population,  and  number  of 
farms  decrease,  the  shrillness  of  the  op- 
posing voices  increases  in  direct  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  now,  is  the  most  vicious  I 
have  ever  seen. 

This  amendment  would  abolish  the  to- 
bacco program.  It  would  prohibit  the 
paying  of  export  subsidies,  it  would  pro- 
hibit cooperative  government-industry 
foreign  market  development  programs, 
it  would  prohibit  sales  under  Public  Ijiv/ 
480,  and  it  would  prtrfiibit  inspection  or 
grading  of  tobacco. 

All  of  these  purposes  are  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  hearts  of  tobacco  growers. 

It  would  literally  destroy  a  program, 
and  the  honest  God-fearing  people  who 
participate  in  ttiat  program. 

It  would  literally  confiscate  their  prop- 
erty by  Government  flat. 

It  would  literally  make  beggers  out  of 
a  self-sup^jorting  self-reliant  people. 

And  for  what? 

And  for  that  I  have  no  answer.  For  I 
can  see  no  earthly  good  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  thing  it  will  accomplish  is  to 
make  paupers  out  of  tobacco  growers, 
and  cause  harm  to  our  national  economy. 

The  purpose  of  tobacco  programs  is  to 
stabilize  production  and  assure  fair 
prices  to  growers.  If  production  gets  out 
of  line  with  needs,  acreage  and  pound- 
age allotments  are  reduced.  If  programs 
require  legislative  action  to  achieve  this 
end  they  are  supported  by  producers. 

Just  this  year  a  new  program  was  ap- 
proved for  burley  tobacco  along  the  lines 
of  the  Flue-cured  program  ^proved 
several  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about 
515,000  tobacco  farms  in  the  United 
States.  About  2  bilUon  pounds  of  tobacco 
are  produced  on  about  899,000  acres  on 
these  farms. 

On  many  farms  more  than  one  family 
depends  upon  the  income  from  tobacco 


sales.  So  about  625,000  farm  families 
share  in  the  proceeds  from  tobacco  sales. 

The  average  size  of  a  tobacco  allot- 
ment is  1.68  acres.  And  yet,  tobacco  is 
one  of  the  few  crops  that  can  still  utilize 
family  labor  and  provide  a  resisonable 
income  on  a  small  farm.  Thus  it  repre- 
sents the  strongest  bastion  of  the  small 
family-type  concept. 

However,  if  the  program  is  abolished, 
farm  tobacco  prices,  and  land  values 
would  drop  precipitously.  Farm  income 
would  become  a  negative  factor  in  many 
instances.  Production  would  decrease, 
while  imports  would  probably  increase. 
Growers  would  be  forced  off  their  farms. 
Many  would  go  onto  welfare  roUs  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  this  progiram.  Some 
would  be  forced  to  move  to  urban  areas 
where  problems  already  exceed  resources 
in  many  cases. 

The  whole  econwny  of  tobacco  produc- 
ing areas  would  be  adversely  affected, 
disastrously  in  many  instances. 

There  would  be  no  benefits  to  anyone  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  will  say  they  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment money  because  subsidies  will  be 
prohibited. 

But  wliat  is  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
program  to  the  Goverrmient? 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  realized  cost  of 
the  tobacco  price  support  program 
amoimted  to  only  $1.1  million.  Export 
payments  on  tobacco  totaled  $29.5  mil- 
lion. And  sales  under  Public  Law  480 
amounted  to  $22.5  million,  of  which  $14.2 
million  was  credit  sales  for  dollars.  The 
total  cost,  even  including  Public  Law  480 
and  dollar  credit  sales,  amounts  to  only 
$53.1  million. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  all  com- 
modities. The  average  annual  cost  since 
the  inception  of  price  support  programs 
in  1933  amounts  to  only  $4.7  million. 

Compare  this  with  the  income  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  taxes  col- 
lected on  tobacco  products  which  totaled 
$2.2  billion  in  calendar  1970.  States  col- 
lected another  $2.4  billion.  Thus,  total 
Federal  and  State  taxes  collected  in  1970 
amounted  to  $4.6  billiCHi. 

And.  from  1960  to  1970  total  Federal 
and  State  taxes  collected  on  tobacco 
products  amounted  to  $40.2  bilUon. 

The  limited  export  payments  program 
for  tobacco  which  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  is  designed  to  expand  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  tobacco  by  making  our 
tobacco  more  competitive  with  foreign 
prices.  Last  year  the  subsidy  amounted  to 
$29.5  million. 

In  1970  export  sales  of  tobeuxo  added 
$467  million  to  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  Since  1960  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  has  been  improved  in  the 
amount  of  $4.6  billion  by  export  sales 
of  tobacco.  Therefore,  tobacco  sales 
abroad  benefit  our  economy. 

We  can  reduce  or  eliminate  this  sub- 
sidy to  exporters  but  it  will  not  help  this 
country.  Rather  it  will  help  all  foreign 
countries  which  produce  tobacco.  And 
believe  me  they  will  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. So  to  save  $29.5  million  we  are 
gambling  on  losing  a  market  that 
brought  into  this  country  $467  million  in 
1970  and  $4.6  billion  since  1960. 
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Maybe  this  makes  good  sense  to  some 
people  but  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  me. 

Also,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  exiiand 
sales  of  tobacco  abroad,  we  have  a  rather 
small  but  important  market  develc^ment 
program  in  several  foreign  countries.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1970  about  $240,000  equiv- 
alent in  foreign  ciurencies  earned 
through  sales  under  Public  Law  480  was 
unauthorized  for  this  use. 

This  is  similar  to  programs  we  have 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  beef, 
livestock  and  a  host  of  other  commodi- 
ties. 

We  have  found  that  export  sales  are 
not  made  by  luck,  but  require  vigorous 
promotion,  market  contacts,  aggressive 
selling  and  a  quality  product.  We  must 
continue  this  program  if  we  intend  to 
maintain  or  expand  our  export  sales 
which  are  extremely  important  to  our 
balance-oi'-payments  position. 

The  amendment  would  also  pn^bit 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

Last  year  these  sales  amounted  to 
$22.5  million,  of  which  $14.2  million  was 
credit  sales  for  dollars. 

The  less  developed  countries  which 
purchase  under  Public  Law  480  author- 
izations use  the  fimds  generated  by  the 
sales  for  their  economic  development. 

They  are  also  spared  the  additional 
drain  mi  their  currencies  by  not  having 
to  purchase  in  world  markets. 

The  opportunity  for  betterment  of 
their  economic  position  would  be  denied 
them  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  can  see  no  useful  purpose  being 
served  by  cutting  off  Public  Law  480 
sales.  The  people  would  continue  to  use 
tobacco.  Purchases  would  be  made  from 
other  countries,  and  the  importing 
country  would  suffer  economic  deteriora- 
tion. 

And  finally,  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  government  funds  for 
inspection  and  grading  services  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  presently 
provides.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the  cost  was 
only  $4.5  million. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  make  farm- 
ers pay  for  this  service.  It  Is  a  contempt- 
ible provision,  as  are  all  of  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
accomplish  no  good  whatsoever. 

It  wUI  not  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco. 

It  will  not  stop  the  advertising  of  to- 
bacco. 

It  win  not  make  it  unlawful  to  smoke 
tobacco. 

It  wiU  not  contribute  one  iota  to  better 
health  in  this  Nation,  but  It  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  designed  only  to  punish  the  to- 
bacco grower  In  this  country.  It  has  no 
other  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  2.9 
million  farms  left  in  this  coimtry,  with  a 
farm  population  of  9.7  million  persons, 
only  4.8  of  the  total  population. 

This  is  not  a  potent  political  force  or 
voice  as  the  opponents  of  farm  legisla- 
tion see  it. 

Mr.  President,  true  or  not,  I  will  not 
take  advantage  of  a  downtrodd«i  peo- 
ple who  have  literally  devoted  their  lives 


to  furthering  the  interests  of  this  great 
Nation. 

On  the  contrary,  I  will  expend  every 
ounce  of  energy  at  my  command  toward 
defending  them. 

I  have  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to 
do  all  in  my  power  toward  furthering 
their  Interest,  and  in  so  doing,  further- 
ing the  interest  of  all  our  people  and  of 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Ii^.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopkr)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
measures  to  protect  the  health  of  our 
people.  I  reside  in  a  major  tobacco  State, 
but  I  voted  for  the  advertising  restric- 
tions CD  cigarettes.  But  I  shall  vote 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  It  would  ruin  thousands  of  farmers 
for  no  reason  at  all. 

I  simply  want  to  say  again  that  in  my 
Judgment,  this  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  health.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  measures  to  educate  and  in- 
form people  I  say  that  is  the  proper  way 
to  go  about  it. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  each  year.  In  fact.  It 
was  my  amendment,  with  Senator  Alben 
Barkley  in  1947,  which  secured  a  90-per- 
cent price  support  for  tobacco  as  a  per- 
manent provision  of  law,  and  with  Sena- 
tor Jordan  of  North  Carolina  in  1960,  I 
sponsored  the  amendment  which  further 
stabilized  the  guarantee  of  a  90-percent 
price  support  for  tobacco. 

On  February  11,  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  a  bill — S.  789 — to 
change  production  controls  for  the  burley 
tobacco  program  from  acreage  allot- 
ments to  poundage  quotas.  I  believed  a 
modification  in  the  control  mechanism 
was  essential  to  keep  the  program  sound. 
The  Congress  improved  and  enacted  the 
bill  and  it  is  now  law.  In  fact,  it  was  the 
10th  law  enacted  by  this  Congress  in  this 
session.  I  believe  the  changes  will  keep 
the  burley  price  support  program  on  a 
sound  basis  and  will  avoid  increased 
Government  stocks  or  increased  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

Burley  growers  have  put  their  houses 
in  order.  And,  in  1965,  a  modified  sys- 
tem of  production  control  known  s^ 
acreage-poundage  was  adopted  for  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  and.  since  that  time,  sur- 
plus supplies  have  been  steadily  reduced. 
Over  the  years  the  burley  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  worked  well,  and  every  3  years 
farmers  have  expressed  their  approval  by 
voting  in  referendum  by  overwhelming 
majorities  to  continue  the  program.  It 
has  operated  without  large  losses  to  the 
Government — which  has  not  been  char- 
acteristic of  many  other  farm  commodity 
programs — because  tobacco  growers  have 
been  willing  to  abide  by  the  production 
controls  necessary  to  keep  their  program 
sound.  No  group  of  farmers  In  the  United 
States  has  been  more  willing  or  has  bet- 
ter demonstrated  the  ability  to  limit  their 
own  production  than  the  tobacco  farmer. 
Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  question 
of  the  interest  among  tobacco  farmers  in 
retaining  the  price  support  program.  On 


May  4  of  this  year,  burley  growers  in 
eight  States — where  burley  tobacco  is 
raised — voted  in  referendum  on  whether 
fanners  wish  to  have  a  burley  tobacco 
price  support  program  with  accompany- 
ing poundage  production  ccoitrols  for  the 
next  3  years,  or  no  price  supports  and 
no  controls.  The  results  were  clear.  Bur- 
ley growers  voted  overwhelmingly  to  re- 
tain the  price  support  program — by  96.6 
percent  of  growers  who  voted.  In  my  own 
State.  Kentucky,  the  vote  was  98.1  per- 
cent favoring  the  price  support  program. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  acticm  by 
the  Congress  and  the  farmers  to  alter  the 
tobacco  program  in  order  to  make  its  op- 
eration more  efficient,  I  believe  it  would 
be  unfair  to  suddenly  eliminate  the 
program. 

Yet,  this  amendment  proposes  the 
destruction  of  the  price  support  program 
for  tobacco — the  farm  program  that  has 
been  one  of  the  least  costly  of  all  our  farm 
programs  in  effect  today.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971,  the  net  price 
support  program  cost  for  tobacco  was 
only  $100,000,  compared  to  almost  $2.5 
billion  for  price  support  programs  for 
other  commodities.  Over  the  entire  life  of 
the  program,  the  total  cost  to  the  Ctov- 
emment  has  been  less  than  $60  million 
compared  to  the  cost  of  all  commod- 
ities of  over  $27  billion.  As  I  have  said, 
the  tobacco  program  has  worked  more 
efficiently — with  the  least  cost  to  the 
Government — than  any  other  farm 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  livelihoods  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farm  families  are 
at  stake  today.  It  is  estimated  that  625,- 

000  farm  families  share  in  the  proceeds 
from  tobcuxo  sales.  Of  these,  the  vast 
majority  are  small  farmers  who  receive 
a  substantial  part  of  their  income  from  a 
few  acres— or  less — of  tobacco.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  big  farm  operations 
with  thousands  of  dollars  in  payments  to 
any  individual  farmer.  The  average  size 
of  tobacco  allotments  is  1.68  acres.  How- 
ever, in  Kentucky,  most  tobacco  is  grown 
on  even  smaller  allotments  of  less  than 

1  acre.  In  fact,  60  percent  of  burley 
farmers  obtain  a  large  portion  of  their 
livelihood  from  only  one-half  acre  of 
tobacco. 

There  is  a  sound  reason  for  this  sup- 
port price  for  tobacco.  Today  production 
is  controlled  and  limited.  Instead  of  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  tobacco  in 
this  country,  there  has  been  a  steady 
reduction.  The  first  result  of  eliminating 
the  program  would  be  unlimited  produc- 
tion of  tobacco  and  disastrous  prices  to 
our  farmers. 

While  tobacco  is  grown  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  farmers,  it  is  pur- 
chased by  a  small  number  of  large  buy- 
ers. In  a  market  of  this  type  and  with 
unlimited  production,  it  is  imperative 
that  there  be  a  fixed  price  support  for 
otherwise  prices  would  drop  to  a  very 
low  level.  Manufacturers  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts would  gain  a  large  windfall  gain — 
at  the  expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  smaJl  growers.  The  amendment  would 
strike  at  one  group;  namely,  the  grow- 
ers, and  impose  a  i)enalty  on  them.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  right. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  elimi- 
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nate  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
program  for  inspecting  and  grading 
tobacco.  This  program  provides  for  Gov- 
ernment supervision  of  grading,  which 
helps  to  secure  quality  tobacco  instead 
of  cheap,  inferior  grades  of  tobacco.  It  is 
best  for  the  grower,  the  manufacturer 
and  Federal  and  State  governments 
which  receive  $4.6  billion  taxes  for 
tobacco. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  con- 
cerned about  the  possible  health  hazards 
from  smoking.  His  amendment  is  ineffec- 
tive in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Elimi- 
nating the  price  support  and  inspection 
programs  would  flood  the  country  with 
millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  low- 
quality  surplus  tobacco  produced  at 
cheap  prices — with  substantial  windfall 
gains  to  manufacturers  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. It  is  possible  that  the  price  of  a 
package  of  cigarettes  could  be  reduced, 
encouraging  people  to  smoke  more.  But, 
in  no  way,  can  I  see  how  this  amend- 
ment would  discourage  people  from 
smoking.  It  would  destroy  the  livelihood 
of  tobacco  farmers  of  the  coimtry  with- 
out any  effect  on  health.  If  it  is  intended 
that  adopting  this  amendment  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  smoking,  or 
the  reduction  of  smoking,  it  is  absolutely 
a  foolish  idea. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  export  payments  program  for 
tobacco.  This  limited  E>ayments  program 
is  designed  to  expand  foreign  markets 
for  United  States  tobacco  by  making  our 
tobacco  more  competitive  with  foreign 
prices.  Last  year,  the  payments  amounted 
to  only  $29.5  milhon. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
market  development  programs.  Advertis- 
ing and  sales  promotion  has  been  im- 
portant in  maintaining  our  competitive 
position  in  world  markets.  Eliminating 
this  program  would  shift  tobacco  sales 
to  other  countries  at  a  time  when  our 
balance-of -payments  position  Is  in  seri- 
ous difficulty  In  1970,  export  sales  of 
tobacco  added  $467  million  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  account.  Given  our  diffi- 
cult balance-of-payments  situation.  I  be- 
lieve the  country  needs  the  export  pay- 
ments program  and  the  market  develop- 
ment program. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
tobacco  sales  under  Public  Law  480.  In 
fiscal  year  1970.  tobacco  sales  under  this 
program  amounted  to  $22.5  million.  Elim- 
inating this  program  would  not  alter 
the  smoking  habits  of  consumers.  It 
would  jeopardize  the  strength  of  the 
currencies  of  the  importing  countries, 
and  it  would  slow  down  the  economic 
development  of  these  countries. 

The  author  of  this  amendment — the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah — has  suggested 
that  it  is  hypocritical  for  the  Government 
to  maintain  price  support  for  tobacco 
when  medical  authorities  contend  that 
smoking  is  injurious  to  health.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  would  say  the  Gov- 
ernment should  stop  collection  of  taxes 
on  tobacco  products.  In  calendar  year 
1970,  the  Federal  Government  collected 
$2.2  billion  In  taxes.  States  collected  an- 
other $2.4  billion,  making  a  total  of  $4.6 
billion,  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
received  by  farmers.  If  it  is  hypocritical 
to  support  small  tobacco  farmers — whose 
very  livelihood  depends  on  price  sup- 


ports— why  should  the  Government  col- 
lect billions  of  dollars  a  year  for  taxes  on 
tobacco  products? 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  is 
"pennywise  and  pound  foolish"  to  elim- 
inate the  tobacco  program  which  is  vi- 
tally important  to  about  625,000  farm 
families — whose  incomes  and  livelihoods 
rest  upon  the  program;  to  jeopardize  the 
economies  of  21  tobacco-producing  States 
and,  indeed,  the  country ;  to  endanger  the 
financial  positions  of  the  already  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  that 
rely  upon  revenues  from  taxes  on  to- 
bacco products;  to  risk  the  currencies, 
economies,  and  economic  growth  of  de- 
veloping countries  that  participate  in  the 
Public  Law  480  program;  to  imperil  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States.  And,  what  purpose  would 
it  serve?  Over  the  entire  history  of  the 


tobacco  price  support  program,  begin- 
ning In  1933,  the  program  has  cost  the 
Government  an  average  of  only  $4.6  mil- 
lion a  year.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  farm  commodity  price  support 
programs,  with  solid  support  from  farm- 
ers and  relatively  little  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
consumption  of  tobacco  products  or  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  In  fact,  it 
could  lower  the  price  and  quality  of  to- 
bacco and,  perhaps,  stimulate  consump- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  Commodity  Credit  statistics 
regarding  payments  made  for  the  to- 
bacco programs  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION— COMPARISON  OF  COSTS  OF  TOBACCO  PROGRAMS  WITH  TOTAL  COSTS 
OF  ALL  COMMODITIES  FOR  SELECTED  PROGRAMS 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1971  asof  May  31. 
1971 

TotiMCo  Total  all 

prograint     commodities 


Cumulative  from  inception 
throuth  May  31,  1971 


Tobacco 
programs 


Total  all 
commodities 


Net  price  suppofi  program  costs ..^«*-?, 0. 1             2,439.4                  59.9            27,278.0 

Export  payments „..:..:„ 25.5                 151.2               '144.3               2.633.4 

Public  Law  480. 
Title! 

Sales  tor  local  currencies , 2.2               191.7               405.3            17.553.1 

Sales  on  credit  terms 5.3                469.3                  56.0              2.752.3 

Titlell.                                   ,^,.^..,, ...  321.0                                     3.566.3 

Total  Public  Law  480 17.5                982.0                461.3            23.871.7 

••  Represents  eiport  payments  under  tobacco  programs  lor  fiscal  year  1967  througli  1971.  Export  payments  lor  all  commodities  lor 
lliis  period  amounted  to  J426.100,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  the  epidemiology  of  cardiovascular  dis- 

ator's  time  has  expired.  eases  in  this  countrs'.  In  five  of  these 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  jield  1  minute  to  the  coimtries  cigarette  smoking  could  in  no 

Senator  from  North  Carolina.  way  be   implicated  as  being   related  to 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  coronary  heart  disease.  Of  the  seven  na- 

Senator    from    Utah    corroborates    my  tions  studied,  the  Japanese  group  were 

statement    that    the    doctors    who    are  the  heaviest  smokers  and  had  the  least 

against    tobacco    are    political    doctors,  coronary  disease  rate — about   one-fifth 

They  say  tobacco  smoking  causes  em-  the  rate  found  in  American  men.  In  a  re- 

physema;    but  the  medical  doctors  out  cent    12-year   period   the  Japanese   in- 

at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  say  creased  their  per  capita  consumption  of 

nobody  know.s  what  causes  emphysema,  cigarettes  by  about  48  percent  and  had 

So  these  political  doctors  ought  to  quit  their  coronary  heart  disease  death  rate 

politicking  for  a  little  while,  and  listen  decline  by  27  percent, 

to    what    the    researchers    say    on    this  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

.subject.  to  express  my  opposition  to  this  amend- 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  ment  which  would  delete  tobacco  sup- 
Senator  from  Vermont.  port  payments.  To  enact  such  a  measure 

Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    if    this  would  automatically  bring   about   total 

amendment  should  be  approved,  with  no  ruin  to  a  large  group  of  our  farmers  and 

restrictions  at  all  up>on  imports,  the  re-  a  segment  of  our  economy. 

suit  would   be   either   concentration   of  Mr.  President,  merely  because  the  use 

all  tobacco  production  in  this  country  of  tobacco  products  may  be  harmful  is  no 

in  the  hands  of  very  big  companies,  to  reason  whatsoever  for  selling  out  those 

the  exclusion  of  the  small  producers,  or  farmers  who  grow  tobacco.  We,  in  this 

else  the  exodus  of  an  industry  from  the  country,   consume   many   products   and 

United  States  to  other  countries  which  engage  in  many  activities  which  are  not 

would  not  be  restricted  in  their  sales.  in  the  best  interest  of  our  health.  This 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  is  no  reason  for  discontinuing  price  sup- 
junior  Senator   from   Kentucky.  ports  to  tobacco  farmers. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  to  this  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  obvious  that 

contention  of  the  junior  Senator  from  tobacco  products  will  conUnue  to  be  used 

Utah  that  we  are  all  outdated  in  our  in  this  coimtry.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all 

references    about   the   health   problem,  to  enact  a  measure  which  would  deal  a 

there  was  a  very  extensive  study  pub-  death  blow  to  the  American  tobacco  pro- 

lished  last  year  of  the  incidence  of  cor-  ducers.  If  such  would  happen.  Americans 

onary  heart  disease  in  selected  groups  would  not  cease  using  tobticco  products 

of  men  in  seven  nations.  This  project  but  would  instead  depend  on   tobacco 

was  directed  by  I>r.  Ancel  Keys,  who  is  produced  outside  of  this  country, 

considered  by  many  to  be  the  father  of  Mr.  President,  there  is  as  much  merit 
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in  eliminating  tobacco  iM-ice  supports  as 
there  would  be  to  a  measure  which  would 
eliminate  price  supports  to  producers  of 
grain  crops  merely  because  these  grsdns 
are  used  in  the  producti(Hi  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  but  a  few 
States  which  produce  tob€U^o.  Our  State 
is  not  the  largest  producer  of  tobacco,  but 
our  tobacco  industry  is  the  largest 
income-producing  agricultural  commod- 
ity we  have.  The  reason  tobacco  is  not 
produced  but  in  a  few  States  is  that  this 
plant  can  only  grow  in  but  a  limited  type 
of  environment.  South  Carolina  is  very 
lucky  to  be  able  to  produce  tobacco  and 
if  its  production  is  eliminated  the  econ- 
omy of  our  State  would  suffer  a  serious 
economic  setback. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  opposi- 
tion of  this  unwarranted  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill  of 
1971. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but  I 
will  take  1  minute  t*  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  last  two  or  three  Senators 
who  have  spoken. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
said  that  our  doctors  are  political  doc- 
tors, but  I  would  point  out  that  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  compiled  are  not 
even  those  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
his  research.  He  has  gathered  in  these 
reports  the  research  of  doctors  of  the 
world,  the  great  medical  associations. 
The  overwhelming  evidence — it  is  no 
longer  in  question;  it  is  beyond  doubt 
now — is  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
causes  the  diseases  we  have  talked  about 
and  that  we  lose  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  this  country  economi- 
cally from  the  health  aspect. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  econom- 
ics on  the  other  side — what  we  get  from 
taxes  and  other  things.  But  we  pay  for 
it  in  the  health  of  our  people.  If  we  were 
talking  here  about  raising  marihuana, 
perhaps  we  would  have  another  argu- 
ment. But  here  we  are  talking  about  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  something  that 
is  legal  and  impairs  the  health  of  our 
people.  I  think  it  is  Incumbent  upon  this 
body  to  adopt  this  amendment  and  to 
withdraw  our  support  of  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  this  country. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant  legisla- 
tive clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoQs  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  reaclnded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
'No.  240),  as  modified.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nayj  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
thertrtl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Can- 
wok),  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Crahston  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Hakris).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnxdt)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor frran  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIk- 
tym)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNiY)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CntnicH)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washlngtrai 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10, 
nays  71,  as  follows: 


(No.    141   Leg.) 

YEAS— 10 

Hart 

Paatore 

Roth 

Javiu 

Pell 

8chwelker 

MOU 

Percy 

Packwoort 

Rlblcoff 
NAYS— 71 

Aiken 

Eaatland 

Miller 

Allen 

Ellender 

Montoya 

Allott 

Ervln 

Muakle 

Anderson 

Pannln 

Nelaon 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Pulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Oambrell 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Raibe 

Bennett 

Qumey 

Scott 

Bentaen 

Hanaen 

Smith 

Bible 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Bogga 

HoUlngs 

Spong 

Br»yk 

Hnuka 

Stennla 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Va 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Symington 

ChUea 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Cook 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Manafleld 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlaa 

Tower 

CurtU 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Dole 

iicQtm 

WUllama 

Domlnlck 

McOovern 

Young 

Bagleton 

Metcall 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Brooke 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Buckley 

Harru 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Caae 

Jackjon 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Ooldwater 

Long 

So.  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  (No.  240,  as 
modified)  was  rejected. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   by    Mr.    Berry,    one    of   its 

reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 

(S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export- Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow 

for  greater  exptmslon  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank 
receipts  and  disbursements  from  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  period  within  which 

the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise  its 
functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing authority  and  its  authority  to  issue 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against 

full  reserves,  insurance  and  guarantees, 
to  authorize  the  bank  to  Issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations 
maturing  subsequent  to  June  30.  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton,  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  pajt  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  991)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue 
a  program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  processes  for  the  con- 
version of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  for  beneficial  use 
and  for  the  treatment  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  waste  water 
to  maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of 
natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bUl 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.K.  9867.  An  act  making  approprlatlona 
Tor  the  Department  of  Tr»n«|x)rt«tlon  and 
related  agencies  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.J.  Res.  714.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  August  1,  1971,  as  "American 
Trial  Lawyers  Week";  and 

H.J.  R«a.  737.  A  Joint  resolution  authorlaing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Septem- 
ber 26  through  October  2.  1971.  as  "National 
Home  Fashions  Week." 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
July  20,  1971,  as  "National  Moon  Walk 
Day." 
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The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  9667.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  714.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  August  1.  1971,  as  'American 
TYlal  Lawyers  Week";  and 

H  J.  Res  727.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
September  26  through  October  2.  1971.  as 
"National  Home  Fashions  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION      APPROPRIATIONS, 

1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iH.R.  9270)  making 
appropriations  for  the  agriculture-en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     241 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  241  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  explain 
the  amendment  rather  than  having  it 
read  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 
On  page  —  line  — ,  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  509.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Tobacco  Adjustment  Assistance 
( thereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  fifteen 
members  to,  be  appwlnted  by  the  President 
The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of — 

( 1 )  growers  of  tobacco. 

(2)  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  other  tobacco  products. 

(3)  other  segments  of  the  economy  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  elimination  or  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products,  and 

1 4)  State  and  local  governments. 
Not  more  than  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman, 

id)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  a  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its  powers. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  and  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of — 

( 1 )  the  probable  effect  of  the  termination 
of  price  supports  for  tobacco  in  achieving 
the  elimination  or  substantial  reduction  of 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other  to- 
bacco products; 

(2»  the  economic  hard.ships  which  wUl  re- 
sult from  the  elimination  or  substantial 
reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and 
other  tobacco  products  to — 

(A)   growers  of  tobacco. 


(B)  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  cigars. 
and  tobacco  products. 

( C)  other  segments  of  the  economy  directly 
affected;  and 

(3)  the  economLlc  hardship  to  St&te  and 
local  goverments  caused  by  the  reduction  In 
revenue  resulting  from  the  elimination  or 
substantial  reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products. 
The  Commission  may  Include  In  such 
study  such  other  matters  as  It  deems  ad- 
^•Isable  which  relate  to  the  effect  on  the 
economy  of  the  elimination  or  substantial 
reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  other  tobacco  products. 

(f )  The  CJommlsslon  shall,  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress — 

1 1 )  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  by 
it  pursuant  to  subsection    le).  and 

(2)  Its  recommendations  for  legislation 
and  administrative  action  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate or  substantially  to  reduce  the  use  of 
cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, and  to  provide  assistance  to  persons  de- 
scribed in  subsection  le)  (2»  and  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  adjusting  to  such 
elimination  or  substantial  reduction. 

I  g  I  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  but  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
the  Government  service  emploved  Intermit- 
tently. 

<  h )  The  Commission  is  authorized — 

( 1 1  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates;  and 

(2)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  day. 

(1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Government 
any  information  and  assistance  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  purp>ose  under  this 
section;  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  is  authorized  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Commission  and.  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  Commission  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
member  when  acting  as  Chairman 

(J)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of 
its  report  under  subsection  ( f ) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  vote  just  concluded  on 
amendment  No.  240  that  the  Senate  is 
not  willing  to  take  up  the  health  prob- 
lem concerned  in  the  use  of  tobacco 
Therefore,  I  do  not  intend  to  press  the 
amendment.  However,  I  would  like  to 
explain  it  and  to  point  out,  as  I  did  in 
my  other  remarks,  that  there  is  indeed 
something  to  be  considered  on  the  eco- 
nomic side  and  the  matter  should  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  consisting  of 
15  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 


The  commission  would  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  making  a  full  and  complete 
study  of: 

( 1 )  the  probaWe  effect  of  the  termination 
of  price  supports  for  tobacco  In  aohlevlng 
the  elimination  or  substantial  reduction  of 
the  use  of  cigarettes,  clears,  and  oth-er  to- 
baooo  products; 

(2)  the  economic  hardships  which  will 
result  from  the  elimination  or  substantial 
reduction  of  the  use  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  other  tobacco  products  to^ 

( A )  growers  of  tobaooo. 

(B)  manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  tobacco  products. 

(C)  other  segments  of  the  economy  di- 
rectly affected;  and 

(3)  the  economic  hardsblp  to  State  and 
local  governments  caused  by  the  reduction 
in  revenues  resulting  from  the  elimination 
or  substantial  reduction  of  the  use  of  cigar- 
ettes, cigars,  and  other  tobaooo  products. 

The  commission  would  be  required  to 
report  within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  act  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  "(1)  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to 
subsection  'e»,  and  i2)  its  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  and  administrative 
action  necessarj-  to  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  the  use  of  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products,  and 
to  provide  assistonce  to  persons  described 
in  subsection  i  e  i  <  2 )  and  to  State  and 
local  governments  in  adjusting  to  such 
elimination  or  substantial  reduction." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  of 
course,  would  be  to  give  Congress  and 
the  Executive  the  information  needed  in 
order  to  meet  the  situation  if  the  price 
supports  for  tobacco  were  eliminated  and 
there  should  be  a  decline  in  the  use  of  to- 
bacco products. 

We  are  already  engaged  in  an  educa- 
tional program  through  advertising  in 
order  to  educate  our  people  to  the  fact 
that  tobacco  is  a  dangerous  drug.  K  it 
just  had  the  label  "dangerous  drug  "  on 
it.  the  Senate  perhaps  would  grant  this 
legislation  and  say,  "Surely,  we  do  not 
want  any  dangerous  drugs  around 
Therefore,  we  will  not  pay  out  this 
money  to  encourage  their  growth  and 
use."  However,  it  has  the  label  "tobac- 
co," and  even  though  it  is  a  dangerous 
drug,  it  does  not  receive  the  treatment 
it  would  if  it  were  labeled  as  a  danger- 
ous drug. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  begin  this 
year — but  I  will  try  again  next  year — to 
withdraw  the  money  we  pay  out  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  use  of  this  danger- 
ous product. 

I  was  ready,  through  this  amendment, 
to  have  the  means  available  so  that  the 
information  could  be  provided  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  so  that  we  could 
alleviate  the  effect  of  the  change  if  there 
was  to  be  any  great  effect. 

I  do  not  think  under  any  circum- 
stances that  we  would  have  any  great 
abrupt  change.  I  think  the  change,  if  :t 
comes,  will  be  gradual,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  the  use  of  cigarettes  per  capita.  "Hiere 
has  been  a  decline,  but  because  of  the 
increasing  population,  the  total  number 
of  cigarettes  smoked  has  not  declined. 

That  was  on  a  comparison  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  I  think  that  the  decline  will 
be  gradual.  Therefore.  I  think  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  phase  into 
other  activities  and  other  types  of  farm- 
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ing  and  mantifacture.  I  do  not  believe 
there  woiUd  be  any  great  hardship.  How- 
ever, I  wanted  to  have  a  commlBslon  so 
that  It  could  report  to  us  and  let  us  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  hardship. 

Some  of  the  Senators  have  said  that 
there  would  be  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  farmers  impoverished  by  this  measure. 
If  that  were  so.  certainly  we  ought  to 
move  in  some  way  to  provide  them  with 
credit,  with  help,  and  with  expertise  of 
every  kind  to  get  them  into  a  position 
where  they  would  not  suffer  economic  loss 
because  of  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  previous  amendment  was  not  agreed 
to  and  because  I  understand  that  this 
amendment  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  it  has  been  indicated  that 
some  Senators  wish  to  raise  a  point  of 
order.  I  decided  not  to  press  it  and  I 
hereby  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  Une  6,  Inaert  the  following: 
Section  509.  None  of  the  funda  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  payments  (as  defined  In  Section 
101(2)  of  the  AgrlctUturml  Act  of  1870)  for 
each  1972  crop  year  program  (other  than  for 
sugar  or  wool )  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  excess  of  $5&,000  In  the  ag- 
gregate to  the  owner  of  any  farm  or  farms. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  I>resldent,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  and  the  only  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  attempt  to 
tighten  up  on  the  provisions  presently 
relating  to  the  $55,000  limitation  upon 
payments  made  under  our  various  agri- 
cultural programs.  At  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  that  my  intent  is  only 
to  make  it  apply  to  all  programs.  It  is 
not  to  change  the  limitation.  Under  the 
wording  of  my  amendment  it  would  only 
apply  to  each  crop  program  for  the  year 
1972. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  is- 
sued regulations  Interpreting  the  word 
persons  as,  indeed,  they  are  authorized 
to  do  by  the  authorization  legislation 
passed  last  year,  but  in  spite  of  this 
there  have  been  serious  quesUons  raised 
as  to  attempts  being  used  to  avoid  the 
legislation  and  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  read 
from  an  article  written  by  Tom  Wicker 
pubhshed  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today.  The  article  is  entitled  "Down  on 
the  Farm."  Mr.  Wicker  states : 

The  latest  Government  gimmick  for  thoae 
who  are  already  rich  turns  out  to  be  last 
years  decision  to  put  a  WS.OOO  limit  per 
crop  on  the  amount  any  farmer  could  be 
paid  In  agrtcultural  subsidies  As  cynics  ex- 
pected all  along,  the  big  farming  Interests 
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and  the  Department  of  Agrlcultuw  admin- 
istrators collaborated  to  turn  this  limitation 
into  a  farce. 

I  do  not  necessarily  stand  by  the  ac- 
cusation made  In  the  article  that  there 
has  been  collaboration  of  any  kind,  but  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  apparently 
the  effect  described  in  this  article,  allow- 
ing individuals  through  the  use  of  multi- 
ple corporations  and  family  spMtups  to 
avoid  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, is  a  problem  today. 
Mr.  Wicker's  article  goes  oo  to  state: 
In  fact,  only  1.363  farmen  received  more 
than  $65,000  per  crop  in  1970.  taiang  down 
about  tl43  mUllon  in  Gtovernment  subsidies. 

I  point  out  that,  of  course,  that  year 
was  before  the  effect  of  the  present  limi- 
tatlcm.  but  apparently  it  Is  still  possible 
with  a  good  lawyer  and  distribution  of 
interests  among  various  corporations  to 
avoid  any  practical  effect  of  the  limita- 
tion. 

Later  we  may  be  talking  about  a  $55.- 
000  or  $20,000  limitation.  The  amount 
does  not  matter  if  there  is  a  way  around 
that  limitation. 

In  the  amendment  I  have  proposed  to 
add  to  the  presoit  limitation  in  the  au- 
thorization act  relating  to  the  word  "per- 
son" a  single  owner  limitation  in  order  to 
give  more  power  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  making  regulations  that  will  be 
effective  in  preventing  avoidance  of  the 
act,  where  it  should  apply  to  any  single 
owner. 

TTie  article  goes  on  to  state: 

But  mUlions  of  smaller  farmers  were  paid 
the  rest  of  a  total  of  about  (3  billion  in  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidies,  and  Senator  BirxA  Bayh 
of  IndUna  says  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  total,  or  more  than  Jl.5  billion,  went  to 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  farmers 

No  wonder  the  House  of  Representatives 
already  has  voted  to  reduce  the  •55,000  cell- 
ing to  $20,000  In  future  years,  and  Mr  Bayh 
has  announced  that  he  and  three  other  Sena- 
tors will  propose  the  same  reduction  In  the 
Senate. 

This  resolution  would  affect  only  2  per 
cent  of  farmers — those  who  now  receive  more 
than  $20,000  per  crop— but  Mr.  Bayh  says  It 
would  save  $200  mUllon  for  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers.  That  Is  not  a  lot  of  money, 
the  way  they  hand  it  out  around  here,  but 
there  are  siirely  better  ways  to  spend  It  than 
to  line  the  pockets  of  fat-cat  corporate  farm- 
era. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
present  regulations  relating  to  corpora- 
tions are  little  more  than  a  sieve.  I  stud- 
ied them  with  some  care.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 795.7  and  the  deflnltion  of  a  cor- 
poration. Section  795.7  states: 
S  795.7     Corporations   and   srtockholders. 

A  corporation  (including  a  limited  part- 
nership) shall  be  considered  as  one  person, 
and  an  individual  stockholder  of  the  cor- 
por»Uon  may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
person  to  the  extent  thet  such  stockholder 
U  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  crop  as 
a  separate  producer  and  otherwise  meets  the 
requirements  of  {  796.3  except  that  a  corpo- 
ration in  which  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
stock  Is  owned  by  an  individual  (Including 
the  stock  owned  by  the  individual's  spouse 
and  minor  children),  or  by  a  legal  entity, 
ahall  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  person 
from  such  individual  or  legal  entity.  Where 
the  same  two  or  more  individuals  or  orther 
legal  entitles  own  more  than  60  percent  cf 
the  stock  in  each  of  two  or  more  corpora- 
tions, all  such  corporations  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  one  person. 


The  50-percent  limitation  In  the  reg- 
ulation Is  contrary  to  the  recognized 
control  standards  applied  in  numerous 
other  Federal  regulaUons,  such  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission; 
and  it  plainly  has  been  used  as  a  method 
of  circumventing  the  $55,000  limitation. 

It  has  been  used  by  setting  up  multi- 
ple corporations,  by  varjring  the  interest 
somewhat  below  50  percent,  by  not  say- 
ing It  is  a  control  position  in  which  the 
owner  has  more  than  an  adequate 
amount  of  stock  to  control  the  corpora- 
tion and  then  taking  the  benefits  of  each 
of  the  corporations  he  may  set  up. 

I  think  that  in  addition  to  the  person 
limitation  as  presently  defined,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  word  "owner"  would  give 
notice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  they  should  take  another  look  at 
this  regulation  so  far  as  corporations  are 
concerned  and  they  would.  I  hope,  issue 
new  regulations  and  go  to  the  courts 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  word  "own- 
er" and  "person"  which  would  have  a 
meaningful  effect  so  that  the  avoidance 
that  has  been  used  could  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to  the  word  "owner."  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  history  would  he  in- 
tend that  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  follow  the  attributes 
and  rules  of  income  tax  regulations  in 
determining  ownership,  wherein  stocks 
held  not  only  by  the  father  but  by  the 
mother,  sister,  or  brother  are  all  attrib- 
uted to  the  prime  taxpayer? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  beUeve  the  Senator  is 
correct.  This  would  be  a  fair  method  of 
approach.  Some  of  these  provisions  with 
regard  to  "person"  are  in  the  present 
regulations  but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
strict  or  inclusive  or  effective  in  pre- 
venting avoidance  of  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  limitation  as  are  Internal 
Revenue  regulations. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion. By  the  word  "owner"  is  the  Senator 
including  a  lessee?  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  the  owner 
of  a  farm  or  two  farms  and  because  of 
the  size  of  the  operation  he  is  getting 
$110,000  in  payments,  and  in  order  to 
continue  to  have  $110,000  in  payments 
come  into  the  farm  enterprise,  he  leases 
one  of  the  farms  to  me.  As  a  lessee  for, 
let  us  say,  a  year,  or  a  term  of  years.  I 
would  hope  that  I  could  get  my  $55,000. 
and  he  is  going  to  retain  his  $55,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  reply  is  that  if  this  is  a 
bona  fide  lease,  and  not  an  actually  in- 
direct continuation  of  ownership,  the 
lessee  would  be  equally  entitled  to  his 
own  subsidy  or  benefit  under  the  pro- 
gram. He  would  not  be  included,  by  any 
construction  I  could  conceive  of,  in  the 
word  "owner."  But  if  the  owner  indi- 
rectly made  false  leases  that  were  not 
leases  in  the  usual  legal  understanding 
of  the  term,  he  would  be  entitled  to  only 
one  payment  for  himself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  suggesting  any 
fraudulent  or  fictitious  matter;  I  am 
suggesting  a  bona  fide  lease.  The  $55,000 
limitation  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
refers  to  the  owner  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  TAPT.  Only  the  owner. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  What  about  the  lessee? 
The  Senator  could  modify  his  amend- 
ment by  making  it  "the  owner  or  lessee" 
of  the  farm.  That  would  cover  the  situa- 
tion I  have  just  stated.  On  the  other 
hsind,  if  he  leaves  It  open,  It  might  imply 
that  the  $55,000  limitation  is  applicable 
only  to  the  owner,  but  the  lessee  would  be 
eligible  for  $65,000,  and  I  doubt  that  the 
Senator's  intent  is  that. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Let  me  say  that  the  lessee 
would  be  subject  to  the  current  $55,000 
limitation  on  persons.  I  am  in  no  way 
affecting  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  it  is  as  it  is  currently, 
he  might  be  able  to  get  $110.000 — $55,000 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  $55,000  with 
respect  to  wheat. 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  hoping  the  Senator 
would  not  give  the  lessee  a  better  deal 
than  the  owner. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  mis- 
tmderstands  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  would  still  make  it 
possible  for  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  re- 
ceive the  $55,000  limit  on  different  agri- 
cultural payments.  It  does  not  limit  the 
overall  payment  on  all  programs  to  $55,- 
000.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. That  might  be  a  proposition  we 
should  all  look  into  when  we  take  up 
substantive  legislation,  but  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  is  to  treat  a  bona  fide  lessee  the 
same  way  as  an  owner? 

Mr.  TAPT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  explain  a  little  more  what  the  word 
"owner"  means  in  my  amendment.  By 
"owner"  I  mean  to  Include  all  legal  and 
beneficial  interests,  including  those  In- 
terests of  the  spouse,  dependents,  and 
the  proportionate  equity  of  payments  re- 
ceived by  corporations. 

Under  the  existing  regulations  there  is 
attribution  of  stock  interest  in  corpora- 
tions only  where  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  stock  is  owned  by  the  individual  in- 
volved. I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  re- 
flective of  congressional  intent  when  the 
1970  act  was  passed. 

For  example,  a  man  with  a  large  hold- 
ing could  break  It  up  Into  a  nimiber  of 
corporatioiLs.  retaining  49  percent  of  the 
stock  in  each,  and  have  each  corpora- 
tion qualify  for  a  $55,000  subsidy.  He 
could  then  draw  off  the  entire  $55,000 
subsidy  as  salary  and  thereby  clrcimivent 
the  restriction.  This  is  the  type  of  loop- 
hole which  my  amendment  Is  designed 
to  close.  I  want  the  legislative  history  of 
this  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  This  amendment,  worded 
as  it  Is,  would  cause  much  confusion,  and 
chaos,  in  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  advised  by  officials  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  administer.  This 
amendment  is  fully  as  objectionable,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  than  a  smaller  limita- 
tion such  as  that  contained  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  approved  by  the  other  body.  It 
would  result  in  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  would  necessarily  follow. 

On  the  face  of  the  amendment,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  owner  would  be  able  to  get 
more  than  $55,000.  Apparently  the  limi- 
tation would  not  apply  to  tenants.  Per- 
haps the  first  year  there  might  be  a 
reduction  in  the  program,  but  the  sec- 
ond year  the  owner  would  have  no  alter- 
native than  refuse  to  go  into  the  pro- 
gram, which  of  course  would  result  in 
impairment  and  erosion  of  the  program, 
and  eventually  its  complete  collapse. 

Only  7  months  ago  we  passed  in  this 
Congress,  and  it  became  law,  a  bill  which 
set  the  national  policy  on  this  subject. 
It  is  not  a  simple  subject.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated subject.  It  has  many  aspects. 

The  impswt  of  any  change  such  as  this 
would  be  very,  very  great  indeed.  This 
was  mentioned  8  or  9  or  10  months  ago, 
when  consideration  was  given  to  the 
limitation  of  payment  as  it  is  contained 
in  the  present  law.  Every  one  of  those 
complications  and  every  one  of  those  ob- 
jections would  have  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  changes  that 
would  result  from  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, if  adopted. 

So  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  that  the  wisdom  of  making 
a  change  of  this  nature  should  not  be 
employed  at  this  juncture  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  consideration  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  as  many  minutes  as  the  Sen- 
ator needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment.  Just  £is  the  amendment 
conttdned  in  the  bill  approved  by  the 
other  body,  should  be  considered  in  a 
legislative  committee.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  of  Its  aspects,  and  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  the  time 
allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  was 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  this  matter  was  thoroughly 
considered  in  the  authorizing  committee 
in  November  of  1970,  Just  about  8  months 
ago  when  I  was  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
I  am  very  hopeful  Uiat  the  Senate  will  let 
the  law  remain  as  it  is,  1^  rejecting  both 
this  amendment,  and  the  one  to  follow 
which  would  lower  the  payments  limita- 
tion to  the  flgiire  of  $20,000. 

Prior  to  November  there  may  have 
been  cause  for  Senators  to  put  in  a  limi- 
tation, for  there  was  no  limit  on  pay- 
ments at  all  under  the  law.  But  now  that 
the  Congress  has  acted  In  good  faith,  now 
that  the  law  makes  it  possible  to  pay  no 


more  than  $55,000,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
law  ought  to  remain  as  it  is. 

As  I  said,  I  was  chairmsui  of  the  Cran- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  when 
this  matter  was  taken  up.  I  vividly  re- 
call the  weeks  of  hearings  we  held  on  the 
subject.  Although  I  voted  for  a  higher 
payment,  the  Congress  went  on  record  as 
adopting  a  limitation  of  $55,000.  That  is 
now  the  law,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
represents  a  commitment  to  our  farmers 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford 
Hardin  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee : 

This  subject  was  thoroughly  reviewed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  established  a  payment  Umitation 
of  $56,000.  Si'ice  that  time  many  farmers 
have  entered  nto  leasing  contracts,  revised 
their  crop  rotation  programs  and  have  made 
arrangements  Tor  credit  on  the  assumption 
that  the  limitation  level  of  $65,000  would  stay 
In  effect  for  the  full  three  years.  A  change 
now  would  result  In  dilBcult  problems  and 
would  be  costly  to  many  fanners. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  why  It  is  that 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  be  picking  on  the 
farmer  by  trying  to  create  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  calls  "difficult  and 
costly  problems."  In  my  book,  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  economy  Is  farming.  With- 
out that,  without  providing  for  a  supply 
of  sufficient  food  and  fiber,  our  great 
Nation  would  probably  die  on  the  vine. 
That  has  happened  to  other  nations  in 
the  past.  All  of  our  minerals  and  all  of  our 
industrial  wealth  would  be  useless  to  us 
unless  we  had  food  smd  fiber. 

Why  Senators  should  display  such  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  farmer  I 
just  cannot  understand.  It  is  true  a  few 
large  farmers  receive  substantial  pay- 
ments but  they  contribute  substantially 
to  the  success  of  the  natiimal  program. 
There  is  no  way  to  avoid  that  and  still  do 
economic  Justice.  In  any  event,  those 
cases  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  be- 
comes clear  when  we  look  at  the  entire 
picture. 

The  record  shows,  for  example  on  cash 
receipts,  that  from  1947  to  1970,  the 
total  cash  receipts  of  the  farmers  were 
$29.6  billion  in  1947,  as  compared  to  $48.7 
bUlion  in  1970.  Their  production  expenses 
in  1947  were  $17  billion,  and  in  1970  those 
expenses  amounted  to  $40.4  bilhon.  The 
net  fsirm  income,  with  almost  twice  the 
amount  of  cash  receipts,  was  $17.1  bil- 
lion in  1947,  with  cash  receipts  of  $29 
billion,  in  contrast  to  $15.8  billion  in 
1970,  with  more  than  $48  billion  collected 
during  1970  in  gross  income. 

That  means  that  while  the  cash  re- 
ceipts in  1970  were  64.5  percent  higher 
than  in  1947,  the  net  farm  income  de- 
creased by  7.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the  price 
squeeze  to  which  the  farmer  is  subjected, 
on  commodities  such  as  food  grains,  the 
prices  received  declined  2  percent  from 
1950  to  1971,  while  receipts  for  feed 
grains  and  hay  increased  by  6  percent, 
cotton  decreased  30  percent,  oil-bearing 
cn^;>8  increased  9  percent,  fruit  increased 
70  percent,  and  vegetables  increased  64 
percent,  so  that  the  average  receipts  for 
all  croi»  increased  by  only  10  i>ercent. 

When  we  come  to  the  prices  paid  for 
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production  items,  the  increase  in  costs  of 
motor  supplies  was  35  percent,  of  motor 
vehicles  86  percent,  of  farm  machinery 
103  percent,  of  farm  supplies  21  per- 
cent, and  of  building  materials  and  fenc- 
ing 58  percent.  At  the  same  time,  with 
respect  to  living  cost,  the  cost  of  clothing 
increased  75  percent,  household  opera- 
tion 48  percent,  household  furnishings 
18  percent,  homebuilding  materials  49 
percent,  and  autos  and  auto  supplies  60 
percent. 

So  the  fanner  has  been  !n  a  squeeze 
all  these  years,  Mr.  President.  As  his 
gross  income  increases,  his  net  profits 
decrease,  because  the  producer  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  so  much  more  for  the  things 
he  uses  in  order  to  make  a  crop.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Rzcord  two  tables 
which  clearly  Indicate  this  situation  I 
have  been  describing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS,'  PRODUCTION 
EXPENSES.  AND  REALIZED  NET  FARM  INCOME,  1947-70 


Pollar  imounta  in  billiontj 


1947 


1970 


PtfMnt 
chant* 


Cnhr«c«ipb JM.G         J48. 7         +64.5 

Production  eip^nj*! 17.0  40.4       4-103.8 

Net  firm  Incom* 17.1  15.8  -7.6 


<  Cash  ractipts  from  farm  markatinis  doas  not  mduda  Govarn- 
mant  paymants.  and  allowancas  lor  valua  of  Noma  cansumptnn 
and  rantal  vaiua  of  dwallingi. 

PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES  RECEIVED 
AND  PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  SELECTED  GROUPS 
(1910-14^100) 


Parcant 

changa 

annual 19S0 

to  March  15. 

1971 


Pncas  racarved  commodity  (roup: 
Food  grims 

Faad  grams  and  hay 

C««on 

Oil  bearing  crops 

Fry  It 

VmMiWm 

AH  crops 

Dairy  products 

Poultry  and  aggs 

Maat  animals 

All  Livastock  and  products 

PrkaspM; 
Production  it«ns: 

Motor  suppUas 

Motor  DMKlas 

Farm  madiinary 

Farm  supplies 

BuiMiDf  and  tancing  matarlab 
Ftaily  llvtng; 

Clothing 

HousahoW  operation 

HousaMd  furnlsliliii 

Noma  building  matarials  

Autos  and  auto  suppfles  


-2 

+« 
-30 

+9 
+70 
+«4 
+10 
+34 
-31 
+18 
+12 


+35 

+86 

+  103 

+21 

+58 

+75 
+48 
+18 
+49 
+«0 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  at  this  point  to  compare  the 
total  income  of  people  outside  of  farming 
with  that  of  pe<H>le  engaged  in  farming, 
for  1950  and  1970. 

The  total  personal  income  In  the 
United  States  In  1950  was  $228.5  billion. 
In  1970  it  was  $801  billion,  an  increase 
of  250  percent.  Wage  and  salary  disburse- 
ments, in  1950,  totaled  $150.2  billion, 
and  in  1970  $540.1  billion,  for  an  increase 
of  260  percent. 

Business  and  professional  income  In- 
creased from  $23.5  billion  to  $51.4  billion, 
for  an  increase  of  119  percent. 

Rental   income  of  persons  increased 


from  $9  billion  to  $22.7  billion,  or  152 
percent. 

Dividends  increased  174  percent,  and 
personal  Interest  income  533  percent.  But 
listen  to  this,  Mr.  President:  Farm  in- 
come, between  1950  and  1970,  increased 
only  16  percent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
containing  these  figiires  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

"Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  FROM  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS,  JOINT 
ECONOMIC  COMMinEE.    1950  COMPARED   WITH    1970 

{Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


1950 


Total  personal  income  {228.5 

Wage  and  salary  disbursements. .  150. 2 

Business  and  professional 23. 5 

Rantal  income  of  persons 9.0 

Dividends 9.2 

Personal  interest  incoitie 10.3 

Farm  income .  14.0 

Corporate  profib  before  taias 40. 6 


Percent 

1970 

changes 

$801.0 

+250 

540.1 

+260 

51.4 

+  119 

22.7 

+152 

25.2 

+  174 

65.2 

+533 

16.2 

+  16 

81.3 

+  100 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
most  important  segment  of  our  economic 
system  is  farming,  yet  this  table  shows 
what  the  farmer  is  receiving  in  contrast 
to  other  segments  of  oiu-  society.  Our 
farmers  are  producing  today  more  than 
they  have  ever  produced  in  our  history, 
yet  many  In  the  Congress  seem  to  ap- 
preciate neither  their  contributions  nor 
their  problems.  Except  for  the  farm  pro- 
grams that  have  been  on  our  statute 
books,  I  am  sure  we  would  not  have  made 
the  great  strides  we  have  made  in  agri- 
culture, ni-advised  amendments  such  as 
those  now  before  us  will  ultimately  imdo 
all  the  progress  we  have  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
letters,  one  from  Mr.  Clarence  Palmby 
of  the  USDA,  which  speaks  for  itself,  and 
one  from  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin,  who 
is  also  opposed  to  changes  in  the  law, 
and  who  speaks  for  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkpaxtmsnt  or  Acsicultuse, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  29,  1971. 

Hon.    ALLXN    J.    ElXENDCR. 

U.S.  Senate. 

DxAK  Senator  Ellendeb  :  I  strongly  urge 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  strike  the  tao.OOO  pay- 
ment limitation  for  the  1972  crops  of  cotton, 
wheat  and  feed  grains  included  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  a  rider  to  the  Depart- 
ment's 1972  Appropriations  BUI. 

I  fear  that  many  farmers  will  regard  this 
action  so  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1B70  as  an  act  of  bad 
faith.  Many  have  already  bought  land,  en- 
tered Into  leasing  arrangements,  and  made 
farming  plana  on  this  basis.  Farmers  had 
the  right  to  believe  that  the  •66,000  payment 
limitation  enacted  last  jrear  after  full  Ck>n- 
gresalonal  debate  would  be  good  for  the 
3-year  duration  of  the  new  farm  law.  It 
woxild  be  unfortunate  If  the  Oovemment 
now  reneged.  This  Is  not  what  people  expect 
of  the  Congress. 

The  disruption  caused  by  this  rider  would 
extend  beyond  those  farmers  directly  affect- 
ed. No  farmer  could  plan  secure  In  the  belief 
that  the  legislative  authorization  for  any 
program  provision  would  remain  unchanged 
for  the  life  of  the  law.  For  example,  there  are 
some  who  favor  a  limitation  as  low  as  (5.000 


or  tlO.OOO  and  the  precedent  set  by  this  rider 
would  encourage  such  attempts. 

At  the  time  we  agreed  to  the  present  $65,- 
000  limitation,  we  Indicated  that  this  was 
as  low  as  we  could  go  and  stUl  hope  to  oi>er- 
ate  an  effective  program.  At  the  lower  level 
voted  by  the  House,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  make  the  programs  work.  As  more  farmers 
are  forced  out  of  the  program,  the  greater 
burden  of  providing  the  necessary  set -aside 
will  fall  on  the  smaller  farmers  still  able  to 
participate  Further,  the  limit  would  be 
made  more  restrictive  before  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  Department  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  measure  the  impact  of  the  $56,- 
000  payment  limit  and  thus  have  the  bene- 
fits of  this  experience. 

There  Is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
payment  limit  as  it  goes  lower  will  work 
against  Increased  farm  efficiency.  It  would 
be  Indeed  sad  for  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  have  this  unfortunate 
result  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  increas- 
ing their  efficiency  at  a  rate  of  roughly  2Vi 
times  that  of  other  Industry. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  this  rider  wUl 
be  harmful  to  the  farm  program  operation 
and  to  farmers  without  really  benefitting 
taxpayers.  I  urge  you  to  oppose  It  and  ac- 
quaint your  colleagues  of  Its  serious  conse- 
quences In  soliciting  their  support  of  your 
position. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence  D.  Palmbt, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Dkpartment  or  AcaicrLTtrai, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  26,  1971. 
Dear  Senator  McQxs:  On  June  23  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  Hit.  9270. 
the  1972  Department  of  Agriculture-Envi- 
ronmental and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priation   BUI. 

The  House  made  four  amendments  to  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  which  we  sent  you 
our  comments  and  recommendations  on 
June   21.    1971. 

One  of  the  changes  Involved  an  increase 
of  92.1  million  for  research  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  relating  to  research 
abroad  on  the  detection  and  destruction  of 
narcotics-producing  plants.  Another  change 
dealt  with  the  earmarking  of  an  additional 
•  11,226.000  for  summer  nonschool  child  feed- 
ing programs.  We  have  no  objections  to  these 
two  changes. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  the 
amendment  by  the  House  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  pa3rment8  on  1972  crops 
(Other  than  for  sugar  and  wool)  to  (ao.OOO 
to  a  person  for  any  single  crop.  This  subject 
was  thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1070  estab- 
lished a  payment  limitation  of  •66,000.  Since 
that  time  many  farmers  have  entered  Into 
leasing  contracts,  revised  their  crop  rotation 
programs  and  have  made  arrangements  for 
credit  on  the  assumption  that  the  limitation 
level  of  •65,000  would  stay  In  effect  for  the 
full  three  years.  A  change  now  would  result 
In  difficult  problems  and  would  be  coetly  to 
many  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  have  the  right 
to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  an  Act  which 
the  Congress  debated  and  passed.  I  feel  that 
to  make  such  a  major  change  In  the  rules 
at  this  time  would  be  grossly  unfair. 

The  House  also  added  a  general  provision 
which  would  prohibit  payments  to  anyone 
who  grows  or  permits  to  be  grown  marihuana 
or  other  prohibited  drug-producing  plants 
on  his  land.  Attached  U  a  statement  which 
discusses  this  matter.  WhUe  we  are  not  re- 
questing the  Senate  to  delete  this  provision, 
we  feel  that  the  Congress  should  be  aware 
that  this  will  likely  Involve  many  adminis- 
trative problems  which  we  cannot  now  an- 
ticipate. It  may  be  necessary  to  request  a 
revision  at  a  later  time. 
Sincerely. 

CurroRo  M.  Harbin, 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statements 
of  my  former  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, who  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Apprc^riations  Committee,  and  also  the 
statements  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations. 

It  is  easy  indeed  to  kick  the  farmers 
around.  Why?  Because  they  represent 
only  4.7  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  many  areas  of  our 
country  there  is  little  or  no  fanning  at 
all.  In  those  areas,  it  is  easy  to  pick  on 
farmers,  and  even  to  advocate  free  com- 
modities for  everyone,  that  the  farmers 
produce  them  free  and  give  them  away. 
That  has  become  popular  in  many  quar- 
ters of  our  countiT  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  par- 
ticular reaction  that  tries  to  benefit  po- 
litically on  the  woefully  small  number 
of  farmers  we  have  in  America.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  said,  our  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  last  year  wrote  a  farm  bill 
to  last  for  3  years.  We  held  hearings.  We 
had  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  tried  to  devise  a  farm  bill  that 
was  fair  and  equitable  not  only  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  but  also  to  the 
consumers  and  the  taxpayers. 

In  that  bill,  we  arrived  at  a  limitation 
of  $55,000  per  crop.  That  is  the  law  of 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
present  time.  Farmers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  made  their  plans  in 
reUance  on  the  law  that  Congress 
passed.  They  have  borrowed  money. 
They  have  purchased  land.  They  have 
made  arrangements  for  farm  equipment. 
They  have  mortgaged  their  farms — all 
acting  in  good  faith,  in  reliance  on  what 
was  the  law  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Now  comes  an  amendment,  attached  as 
a  rider  to  an  Appropriation  Committee 
bill,  that  is  trying  to  change  the  funda- 
mental law  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  have  adopted.  I  think 
it  is  in  bad  faith  with  what  Congress  has 
heretofore  done.  I  think  it  comes  in  bad 
faith  to  tl>e  farmers  of  this  country.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  repudiated  over- 
whelmingly, and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  refrain  from  capitalizing  on  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  so  few  in  number  that 
they  make  good  political  targets. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  shall  be  brief. 

We  have  had  this  battle  threshed  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  many  times, 
but  last  year,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  stated,  in  all  good  faith  this 
matter  was  thoroughly  considered,  and 
the  firmly  established  law  of  the  land  is 


now  for  these  payments  to  have  a  limita- 
tion, and  that  limitation  is,  as  he  stated, 
$55,000  per  crop. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
many,  many  years.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  now  chairman.  They  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  are  all  highly 
competent  in  this  field.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  their  remarks,  and  to 
add  this  point: 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  paid — and 
I  think  this  is  a  major  consideration — 
the  amount  of  money  paid  out  under  this 
plan  is  a  payment,  not  as  a  gratuity  to  the 
individual  as  such,  but  it  is  a  payment 
to  make  the  system  work.  The  sum  is  paid 
to  an  individual,  but  it  is  a  pajrment  by 
the  Governor  for  the  system.  The  indi- 
vidual owns  the  land  and  controls  it,  so 
the  payment  goes  to  him,  but  it  is  by  the 
system  that  will  be  on  the  books  and  be 
the  law.  And  what  is  that  system?  A  plan 
that  will  insure  a  continuous  adequate 
yield  and  flow  of  food  and  fibers  for  the 
American  people. 

You  walk  Into  any  store,  and  you  can 
see  it  there.  That  system  eliminates  the 
peaks  and  the  valleys  and  the  bankrupt- 
cies that  go  with  those  who  own  and  till 
the  land;  and  it  brings  to  the  consumer — 
and  it  works — year  after  year,  a  steady, 
adequate  supply  of  the  necessary  basic 
foods,  the  finest  in  the  world.  Along  with 
them  go  many  additions.  But  it  brings 
the  basic  grains.  It  brings  the  same  things 
with  reference  to  the  fibers. 

So  it  is  the  system  we  are  praying  for, 
even  though  the  headline  might  go  to 
what  an  individual  got.  When  we  de- 
stroy that  system,  we  go  back  to  the  <rfd 
order  of  peaks  and  valleys  and  bankrupt 
farmers  and  the  needs  of  consumers, 
without  the  proper  kind  of  food  and  fiber. 

So  it  costs  something.  It  is  worth  a 
great  deal" more  than  it  costs. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  15  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  intention 
in  this  amendment — indeed,  the  very  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment — Is  completely 
misunderstood.  First  of  all,  it  does  not 
change  the  $55,000  limitation.  That  lim- 
itation is  there,  as  Congress  intended  it 
to  be.  I  accept  completely  the  argument 
of  the  committee  tliat  fanners  should  be 
able  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  the  3 -year 
bill  to  look  to  that  $55,000  limitation.  But 
I  do  not  think  certain  individual  farmers 
should  be  able  to  make  a  travesty  out  of 
the  intention  of  Congress  by  using  vari- 
ous subterfuges  to  get  around  the  in- 
tended provisions  and  limitations  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  farmers.  I 
want  to  help  them.  I  think  the  country 
should  have  notice  today,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  should  have  notice, 
that  if  we  go  along  and  wink  at  subter- 
fuge when  it  does  occur  in  getting  around 
the  intended  limitation  that  Congress 
enacted  with  regard  to  farm  subsidies, 
the  farmers  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  be  hurt;  because  we  are  going  to  see 


passed  on  this  floor — If  not  this  year, 
next  year  or  the  year  after  that — the 
$20,000  limitation.  The  worse  the  situa- 
tion gets  and  the  less  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  to  correct  Its  regulations 
to  make  them  more  meaningful,  the  more 
danger  the  farmers  are  going  to  be  in. 

My  purpose  is  to  serve  notice  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  on  the 
agricultural  community  of  this  Nation 
that  that  is  the  case  and  that  Congress 
should  not  sit  by  idly  and  just  watch  this 
occur  without  trying  to  correct  it. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  committee, 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  recog- 
nizing it.  The  committee  report  states 
on  page  19: 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  farmers  have 
the  right  to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  a  major 
Act  which  the  Congress  debated  and  passed 

I  think  they  should. 

To  make  such  a  major  change  at  this  time 
would  be  grossly  unfair. 

They  are  talking  about  the  change  of 
the  $20,000  limitation  tlie  House  has  put 
in. 

The  Committee  Is  aware  of  the  many 
charges  of  abuses  that  have  been  made 
against  repajrment  programs,  some  of  which 
may  be  valid.  For  this  reason  the  Committee 
directs  the  Department  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  a  complete  and  thorough  review  of  Its 
administration  of  the  payments  limitations 
provided  In  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  and 
aU  r\Ues,  regulations  and  policies  which  have 
been  promulgated  thereunder. 

All  my  amendment  proposes  to  do  is  to 
give  them  somewhat  more  of  a  weapon 
and,  yes,  a  little  nudge  in  telling  them  to 
take  a  look  at  those  regulations,  to  see 
how  they  are  applied,  to  try  to  make  them 
more  meaningful,  and  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  Congress.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  and  the  only  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  smd  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Rxbi- 
coFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjbch)  is  absent  on 
ofiScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorF)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Case),   the 
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Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bvcklmy)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Pkcutt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
JoaoAM)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  l^lchlgan  (Mr. 
Qums)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Bkooks)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arlzonia  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATis)  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckliy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATraaD). 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

[No,  142  Leg.) 
TEAS— 27 


July  15,  1971 


OPnCER     (Mr. 
open    to   fiuther 


Bayb 


Byrd.  V». 

CliUei 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CrtuutoD 

H*rt 

Hughes 

Aiken 

AU«n 

AUott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Be«U 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 

DonUnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Brooke 

Buckley 

Case 

Church 

Ooldwater 


Javits 

UcGovem 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

NAYS— 58 

KUender 

Brvln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrtght 

Oambrell 

Oravel 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Magnuaon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

UcClellan 

McOee 


Proxmlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tart 

Tunney 

Metcair 

Hondale 

Uontoys 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 15 


Oriffln 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Jackson 
Jordan.  Idaho 


Kennedy 

Long 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 


So   Mr.   Taft's   amendment   was   re- 
jected. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  July  15.  1971,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  101)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating July  20,  1971,  as  "NaUonal 
Moon  Walk  Day." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  9270)  mak- 
ing approprlaUons  for  the  Agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESmiNa 
Cook).  The  bill  is 
amendment 

Ut.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislattvi  Clkrk.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHRiY)  proposes  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  41,  line  11.  strike  out  "•618,6»4.- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$531,6M - 
000". 

On  page  41,  Une  16.  strike  out  "$12,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "92S.000.000" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
school  breakfast  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  is  now  providing  much 
needed  nutritious  morning  meals  to  over 
500,000  children  daily  in  more  than 
8,000  participating  schools. 

But  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
the  Congress  in  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, has  foimd  that  this  only  begins  to 
meet  the  need.  There  are  7  to  9  million 
children  who  could  qualify  for  this  as- 
sistance. In  America  no  chUd  should  be 
deprived  of  a  good  meal  with  which  to 
start  his  or  her  day  in  this  crucially  im- 
portant formative  period  of  life. 

The  Agriculture  committees  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  agreed 
that  the  school  breakfast  program 
should  be  funded  at  $25  million  a  year. 

But  the  bill  before  the  Senate  carries 

the  same  appropriation  as  last  year 

$12  million,  or  less  than  half  the  amount 
authorized. 

Mr  President,  the  administraUon 
asked  for  a  simple  extension  of  last  year's 
program,  which  would  make  the  school 
breakfast  operation  staUc  at  $12  million 
a  year  for  2  years. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  looked 
this  matter  over  very  carefully,  seeking 
advice  from  the  most  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  country.  These  witnesses 
told  us  the  need— that  is  the  money 
which  could  be  effecUvely  used— was  $25 
million  a  year. 

The  House  committee  agreed  with  us 
on  this  in  conference,  and  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  approved  an  authoriza- 
Ucai  of  $25  million  a  year 

My  amendment  simply  boosts  the  dol- 
lar figure  up  to  match  what  the  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized. 

Not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  boys  and  girts  at  the  Crippled  Chil- 
drens'  Home  in  Pittsburgh 
It  said: 

D«A«  Senator  HtruPHBiT :  Even  though  we 
don't  vote,  we  hope  you  will  get  us  a  chil- 
dren's advocate  In  Washington.  DC. 

Today,  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  a 
chance  to  be  children's  advocates. 

The  White  House  has  asked  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  school  brealcfast  pro- 
gram of  $12  miUlon.  the  same  amount 
that  was  spent  leist  year. 

That  is  simply  not  enough. 

The  authorising  legislation  for  the 
school  breakfast  program  came  to  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
earlier  this  year,  and  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  agreed: 

That  the  school  breakfast  program  has 
been  operating  for  5  years  as  a  pilot 


program.  It  has  proved  itself,  and  we 
authorized  $25  million  to  greatly  expand 
this  program  that  currently  provides 
meals  to  well  over  500.000  children  dally 
in  more  than  6,000  participating  schocHs. 
We  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
operating  costs  of  this  program  in  cases 
of  severe  need.  And  we  made  provision 
for  the  prepayment  of  these  costs,  in- 
stead of  delayed  reimbursement. 

In  considering  the  authorization,  we 
found  that  schools  in  many  cities  are 
unable  to  get  started  in  the  breakfast 
program  for  needy  children  because  of 
high  costs  of  paying  salaries  to  lunch- 
room woriiers. 

We  also  found  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  not  using  the  power  the 
Congress  gave  him  to  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  these  operating  costs,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  school  systems 
face  severe  financial  crises. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  wilting  plant 
come  to  life  after  being  watered?  If  one 
has,  he  can  visualize  a  sleepy  child  com- 
ing to  life  after  having  had  a  school 
breakfast.  These  are  underprivileged 
children,  or  those  who  have  to  travel  ex- 
treme distances  to  get  to  school.  For 
many  of  them,  breakfast  is  the  first  food 
available  to  them  since  their  school  lunch 
the  day  before. 

The  administration  says  $12  million  is 
enough,  yet  we  have  learned  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  additional  chil- 
dren could  participate  In  this  program  if 
the  money  is  made  available.  Think  of 
it.  There  were  7  to  9  mUllon  children  in 
our  schools  who  could  qualify— chUdren 
who  are  not  getting  decent  meals  before 
they  start  school  each  day.  We  have  au- 
thorized the  expansion  of  this  program 
to  meet  some  of  this  need,  but  now  we 
need  the  money. 

There  was  some  Initial  resistance  to 
the  school  breakfast  program,  but  when 
school  administrators  found  out  that 
listleseness,  temper  tantrums  and  stom- 
ach aches  had  their  roots  in  hunger 
p«ilns,  that  resistance  ooUapsed. 

The  principal  of  a  junior  high  school 
m  Alma.  Ga.,  reports  that  boys  who  used 
to  get  to  school  at  9:30  a.m.  each  day 
are  now  waiting  for  him  when  he  gets  to 
work.  They  help  him  unlock  the  school 
building.  They  are  hungry  and  retuly  for 
both  breakfast  and  school . 

Earlier  this  year  we  saw  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  selling  the  year- 
round  nutrition  program  and  its  sum- 
mer food  program  to  the  Nation's  cities. 
They  did  such  a  good  Jc*  that  they  found 
around  the  first  of  June  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  money  to  answer 
the  requests. 

A  few  days  after  the  crisis  developed, 
a  spokesman  for  USDA  came  to  us  and 
said  everything  was  fine.  There  was  no 
need  to  increase  the  funding  for  the 
program.  There  was  an  immediate  re- 
action of  utter  disbelief  and  deep  concern 
from  the  mayors  of  cities  across  America, 
and  somehow  the  money  was  found. 

Here  again,  they  tell  us  that  we  only 
have  to  appropriate  the  same  amount 
as  last  year  for  scho(4  breakfasts:  that 
there  is  not  any  need  for  more  money. 
And.  next  year,  when  the  money  runs  out. 
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or  requests  for  food  are  not  met,  the 
USDA  will  blame  Congress  for  not  ap- 
propriating the  money. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  the 
Budget  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
are  dealing  with  numbers  and  dollars. 
It  is  not  true.  We  are  dealing  with  him- 
gry  children. 

We  have  a  debt  to  them.  Let  us  pay  it. 
Let  us  be  children's  advocates  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  get  the 
comment  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  have  talked  with  him  about  it  person- 
ally, and  also  with  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  I  have 
both  visited  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. We  gave  serious  consideration  to 
the  matter.  It  is  an  amendment  which 
we  agreed  to  accept  because  we  feel  the 
additional  money  could  be  utilized  effi- 
ciently. 

This  is  one  case  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment can  put  this  additional  money  to 
good  use.  whereas  in  some  programs  this 
might  not  be  the  case. 

We  would  be  inclined  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference and  do  the  best  we  can  because 
the  need  is  clearly  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  docu- 
mented the  need  for  the  program  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and.  second,  there  are  applications  that 
will  utilize  more  than  the  funds  re- 
quested. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  insist  on  this  partic- 
ular figure  when  he  goes  to  conference 
because  it  is  truly  needed  and  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  is  there. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  accept  it  with  every 
.serious  intent.  We  sometimes  lose  one  or 
two  in  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  per- 
sonal gratification  at  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  assure 
that  the  promises  made  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  underprivileged  children  in 
America's  cities  that  they  will  receive  a 
good,  nourishing  lunch  each  day  this 
summer,  will  not  be  broken.  Correcting 
a  serious  bureaucratic  mismanagement 
in  the  administration  that  threatened 
the  cancellation  of  plans  by  hundreds  of 
cities  to  expand  programs  to  meet  the 
widespread  critics^  problem  of  malnutri- 
tion among  needy  children,  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  for  funds  to  meet  the 
full  level  of  requests  by  our  mayors  for 
Federsd  assistance  under  the  nonschool 
summer  lunch  program.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOee).  and  their  committee 
colleagues,  for  this  decisive  action  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  the  future  and  basic 
moral  purposes  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  determined  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  correct  the 
serious  errors  of  the  administration  that 
has  seemed  to  place  dollars  above  human 
need,  m  failing  to  provide  adequate  funds 
for  this  vital  child-feeding  program.  In 
this  regard.  I  recently  wrote  the  dlstin- 
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gulshed  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  urging  that  the  school  breakfast 
progTEmi  and  the  summer  lunch  program 
be  funded  at  their  respective  full  levels 
of  authorizations.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  July  9.  1971,  to 
Senator  McGee  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Re(x>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtJLT  9.   1971. 
Hon.  Gau:  W.  McGee 

Chairmati,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture, 
Senate  Committee  on  AppropriatiOTU , 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  Mr.  Chaisman  :  Your  Immediate 
action  in  reporting  and  enabling  the  enact- 
ment of  leglslaUon  (H.J.  Ree.  744 — PL.  92- 
36)  providing  for  emergency  appropriations 
for  the  summer  program  of  the  nonschool 
child  feeding  program  deeervee  sincere  com- 
mendation. 

The  extensive  problem  of  malnutrition 
among  underprivileged  chUdren  across  the 
Nation  requires  that  Congress  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  the  effective  provision  of 
Federal  assistance  for  programs  of  free  and 
reduced-price  mecils  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts.  I 
urge  your  committee  to  give  this  vitally  Im- 
portant matter  the  most  careful  consld««- 
tlon  In  its  deliberations  on  H.R.  9270.  pro- 
viding for  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams of  fiscal  1972. 

I  am  particularly  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee will  give  full  recognition  to  the  in- 
tent of  important  changes  in  the  law  in 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  5267,  authorization 
legislation  amending  the  National  School 
Act.  as  amended.  Signed  by  the  President  on 
June  30th  (Public  Law  92-32) ,  this  legis- 
lation escpands  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams, and  contains  my  amendment  author- 
izing the  immediate  transfer  of  Section  32 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  funds  (up 
to  a  level  of  $535  million  for  fiscal  1971  and 
$100  million  for  fiscal  1972)  to  enable  the 
provision  of  free  and  reduced-price  meals  to 
children  at  the  increased  level  of  requests  by 
cities  and  schools  across  the  Nation. 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  92-32  extends  the 
school  breakfast  program  for  two  years  with 
an  annual  appropriation  authorization  of  $25 
mUlion.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  the  op- 
eratlng  costs  of  this  program  in  cases  of 
severe  need,  and  would  permit  the  prepay- 
ment of  these  funds.  Instead  of  delayed  cost 
reimbursement.  Moreover,  eligibility  require- 
ments for  free  and  reduced-price  meals  that 
are  currently  applied  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram are  also  to  be  adopted  for  the  school 
breakfast  program. 

These  changes  In  the  law  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  schools  In  many  cities  are  unable  to 
undertake  a  breakfast  program  for  needy 
children  because  of  high  labor  costs,  and  re- 
flect a  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  unduly  restrictive  in  using 
his  present  authority  to  pay  up  to  80  percent 
of  operating  costs  In  cases  ol  severe  need. 

The  Senate  (Committee  on  Agriculttire  also 
received  testimony  that  many  schools  face 
financial  crises,  and  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  poor  children  are  denied  par- 
ticipation In  this  vital  program  to  provide 
them  a  good,  nutritious  meal  at  the  start  of 
the  school  day. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  to  provide 
appropriations  at  the  full  level  of  authoriza- 
tions of  $25  million  for  the  school  breakfast 
program.  The  success  of  this  program  Is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  providing 
meals  to  almost  555,000  children  daily  in 
more  than  6,000  participating  schools.  How- 


ever, the  Administration  has  Indicated  a 
position  that  there  is  no  need  for  additional 
Tvmding,  for  it  has  requested  the  same  level 
of  appropriations  for  Fiscal  1972  a«  for  Flacal 
1971 — $12  mUllon.  Unless  this  appropriation 
Is  increased,  the  new  provisions  of  P.L.  92-32 
will  be  meaningless,  for  there  can  be  no  ex- 
pansion of  the  school  breakfast  program  at 
this  funding  level. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  the  non -school 
summer  lunch  program  for  city  children  In 
day  care  centers  and  recreation  and  summer 
camp  programs  be  expanded  to  meet  the  level 
of  urgent  requests  by  our  cities.  Our  cities 
had  been  encotiraged  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  exp>and  their  programs  to  meet 
the  extensive  problem  of  malnutrition  among 
poor  children.  OmmUtments  were  made  to 
the  cities  which.  In  turn,  made  promises  to 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  chUdren  who 
would  otherwise  be  denied  a  good,  nourishing 
meal  each  day.  These  commitments  and 
promises  were  broken  when  the  Department 
suddenly  advised  that  available  funds  and 
anticipated  appropriations  would  be  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  assistance  requests  from 
our  cities  both  for  the  remainder  of  Fiscal 
1971  and  for  the  summer  program. 

Then  It  was  reported  that  Administration 
officials,  despite  their  late  miscalculation  of 
funding  requirements  which  required  rapid 
corrective  action  by  Congress,  would  refuse  to 
use  the  additional  funds  that  had  been  au- 
thorized. This  position  could  only  be  Judged 
morally  reprehensible,  when  the  welfare  of 
children  is  at  stake. 

As  of  June  28th,  the  Department  had  re- 
ceived requests  from  cities  across  the  nation 
for  federal  assistance  amounting  to  $27,245- 
968  for  the  summer  lunch  program,  and  It  is 
estimated  that  the  actual  level  of  need  ex- 
ceeds this  figure  by  over  $5  mUllon.  Cities  in 
Minnesota  have  submitted  requests  totaUng 
$665,512.  but  the  Department  allocated  only 
$132,204 — the  same  level  of  Federal  funds 
applied  or  transferred  to  this  program  In  our 
state  last  summer. 

School,  city,  and  state  officials  are  express- 
ing equal  concern  that  additional  federal 
assistance  be  provided  to  meet  the  great 
need  for  adequate  special  food  assistance 
programs  throughout  the  current  fiscal  year. 
In  Minnesota,  about  50,000  children  bene- 
fitted from  these  programs  In  Fiscal  1971, 
with  federal  assistance  amounting  to  $305.- 
000.  However,  twice  this  number  could  have 
received  nutritious  meals  under  the  state's 
total  request  of  $609,000.  Plans  for  both  the 
summer  lunch  and  year-round  food  assist- 
ance programs  in  Minnesota  in  Fiscal  1972 
call  for  an  anticipated  dollar  amount  of  $1.5 
million. 

This  is  but  one  example  demonstrating 
that  original  reports  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  funding  requirements  for  the 
special  food  service  programs,  under  the  Ad- 
ministration s  budget  request  of  $20,775,000. 
were  totally  inaccurate.  As  I  have  Indicated, 
the  requests  from  our  cities  for  the  simimer 
lunch  program  alone  substantially  exceed 
this  figure. 

In  statements  on  the  Senate  Floor,  in  let- 
ters to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  in  a  message  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
signed  Jointly  with  a  number  of  Senate  col- 
leeigues,  I  have  strongly  urged  tiiat  the  criti- 
cal requirements  reported  by  our  cities  be 
met,  to  provide  nourishing  meals  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy  cfaUdren 
who  would  otherwise  be  denied  an  adequate 
nutritional  diet. 

The  action  by  the  House  on  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  and  the  Administration's 
subsequent  reversal  of  position  In  June,  both 
of  which  would  result  In  the  provision  for  a 
transfer  of  $11,235,000  in  Section  32  funds 
beyond  the  Budget  request  for  all  special  food 
service  programs,  were  encouraging.  However, 
recognizing  that  this  additional  amount  stUl 
falls  far  short  of  the  nationwide  need.  Ad- 
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mlnlBtnUoa  ofllclals  reportaiUy  tndlc«t«d  on 
July  8th  kn  Intention  to  utilise  further  Sec- 
tion 33  funds,  bringing  total  federal  funda 
allocated  to  the  summer  lunch  program  up 
to  a  level  of  933  million,  with  direct  funding 
of  other  ipeclal  food  aaslstanoe  programa  set 
at  tI5  million. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this  end 
result  entailed  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
last-minute  position  reversals  by  the  Admin- 
istration. I  believe  it  is  essential  for  Congress 
to  correct  these  seriously  Inadequate  policy- 
making and  budgetary  planning  processes  by 
providing  for  direct  appropriations  for  the 
special  food  assistance  programs  at  the  full 
level  of  authorizations,  $33  million.  Congress 
must  also  reiterate  its  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  P.L.  92-32,  to  use  such  additional 
transferred  Section  32  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  effectively  the  free  and 
reduced-price  meal  provisions  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 
Sincerely. 

HttBKBT   H.    HUICFHUtT, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  think  its  merit  jus- 
tifies our  accepting  it  as  an  addition  on 
page  41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
manager  of  the  bill  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
[  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    242 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  242  and  ask  that  it  be 
made  the  pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  9  of  HJl  9270.  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following.' 

■■:  ATui  provtded  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972. 
lo  formulate  or  carry  out  any  single  1972 
crop-year  price  support  program  (other  than 
for  sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  payments  to  a  person  under  any 
such  program  would  be  in  excess  of  $20,000." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  asked  to  be  msule 
the  pending  business  is  sponsored  by  me 
and  Senator  Brooke,  Senator  Casz,  Sen- 
ator McIifTYRx,  Senator  Pebcy,  and  Sen- 
ator Proxkirz.  The  amendment  deals 
with  the  question  of  farm  payment  lim- 
itations, a  question  which  ha«  been  be- 
fore Congress  before;  it  is  now  before  us 
again. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  state  my  strong 


belief  that  the  present  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram fails  to  achieve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  devised. 

Farm  subsidies  were  begun  in  the  1930's 
as  an  effort  to  protect  the  very  large 
number  of  family  fanners  who  were 
especially  vulnerable  to  an  unstable  mar- 
ket. The  disturbing  question  today,  there- 
fore, is  why  are  we  msiking  payments  to 
huge  corporate  farms  and  even  to  non- 
farming  groups.  For  instance,  in  1969, 
seven  companies  were  paid  more  than  $1 
million  each.  Fourteen  other  companies 
received  sums  between  one-half  and 
$1  million  each.  And  54  companies 
or  individuals  were  paid  between  $250,- 
000  and  $500,000  each.  I  simply  cannot 
sui^Mjrt  a  program  which  required  in 
1970  a  staggering  $4  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money — up  from  $3.6  billion  in  1969 — 
when  most  of  that  money  does  not  go  to 
maintaining  the  family  fsirmers  for 
whom  it  was  intended. 

In  1969  the  situation  was  so  perverse 
that  six  banks  were  paid  between  $27,000 
and  $224,000  not  to  plant  on  their  land. 
In  addition,  two  State  penitentiaries  and 
a  large  nonf  arm  corporation  were  paid  a 
total  of  $361,842  to  limit  their  crop  pro- 
duction. In  1969  simply  prohibiting  pay- 
ments of  $1  million  or  more  would  have 
saved  the  Department  of  Agriculture  $16 
million,  more  than  enough  to  allow  that 
same  Department  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue without  hesitation  the  summer 
lunch  program  this  summer  and  thereby 
feed  21/2  million  young  children.  Certain- 
ly it  is  clear  that  either  the  farm  pay- 
ment program  is  In  dire  need  of  reform — 
or  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  national  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  has  spent  a 
large  number  of  his  years  on  the  farm 
and  one  who  has  actively  participated 
in  farming  activities  in  a  day-to-d^ 
sense,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  need  for  a  stable  farm 
program.  I  do  not  suggest  as  some  might 
that  the  Government  should  get  out  of 
farming:  but,  as  one  who  is  a  farmer  and 
one  who  has  rubbed  elbows  with  family 
farmers  of  this  country,  I  suggest  the 
program  is  missing  the  mark.  The 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  try  to  get  us 
back  on  the  mark  and  to  deal  with  sub- 
sidies In  the  areas  where  the  money  is 
needed. 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors McIntyre,  Brooke.  Case.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Percy,  and  me  is  designed  to  limit 
farm  subsidies  to  $20,000  per  crop.  As  a 
farmer  myself,  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  the  question  raised  by  a  limitation. 
There  are  some  very  legitimate  concerns 
about  the  effect  of  a  limitation  on  supply 
adjustment.  Nevertheless,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  Senate  as  needed  re- 
form. Mr.  President,  after  several  years 
of  incomplete  action  on  similar  amend- 
ments, this  year  seems  the  most  appro- 
priate time  for  congressional  agreement 
on  a  realistic  and  meaningful  payments 
limitation.  In  1968  and  1969  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  amendments 
placing  a  $20,000  celling  on  farm  sub- 
sidies. Unfortunately,  similar  efforts  in 
the  Senate  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1969.  I  introduced,  with  Senator 
Goodell,  an  amendment  to  place  a 
$10,000  limit  on  farm  payments  in  an 


effort  to  save  $340  million.  De^ite  the 
fact  that  in  1968  a  careful  survey  Indi- 
cated that  85  percent  of  the  farmers  fa- 
vored limiting  farm  bmeflts,  and  de^ite 
the  common  knowledge  that  most  urban 
dwellers  oppose  large  farm  payments,  we 
failed.  However,  in  July  of  1970  the  Sai- 
ate  did  pass  by  a  vote  of  40  to  35  an 
amendment  to  limit  to  $20,000  per  pro- 
ducer, per  year,  pajrments  under  any 
farm  price  support  program  except 
sugar.  Agreement  in  the  House  last  year 
was  frustrated  by  the  last-minute  in- 
sistence of  the  administration  that  its 
own  proposal  for  a  $55,000  limit  would  be 
meaningful. 

However,  according  to  all  recent  indi- 
cations, the  administration's  limit  of 
$55,000  per  crop,  per  year — which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970 — has  not  been  effective  at  all.  On 
March  9,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  report- 
ed that  even  Agriculture  Department 
staff  members  now  admit  that  "the  limit 
will  save  the  United  States  no  more  than 
a  few  million  dollars — if  anything  at  all." 
Not  only  have  subsidies  of  less  than  $55,- 
000  increased  so  that  the  new  benefits 
have  eaten  up  any  savings  which  were 
anticipated  in  1970,  but  the  1970  limita- 
tion provision  was  loosely  drafted  with 
the  result  that  evasion  of  the  subsidy 
payments  ceiling  has  been  encouraged 
through  the  practices  of  subdividing  legal 
titles  and  selling  or  leasing  cotton  allot- 
ments. 

An  excellent  article  by  Nick  Kotz  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  5.  The  article  explained  In  some  de- 
tail how  the  original  Intention  of  the  act 
had  been  subverted  by  legal  maneuvers 
designed  to  increase  payments  beyond 
the  legal  limit. 

Unfortunately,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  substantially  reform  the  1970  act  this 
year  on  this  appropriations  bill  but  a 
$20,000  payments  limitation  will  make 
evasive  legal  maneuvers  far  more  difficult 
and  visible.  As  a  result,  we  might  hope 
for  stricter  surveillance  of  these  maneu- 
vers by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  by  that 
fact  that  on  June  23  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  by  a  vote  of  214  to 
198  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte 
of  Massachusetts  to  reduce  maximum 
Einnual  farm  subsidy  payments  from  $55,- 
000  to  $20,000  per  crop.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
deleted  the  Conte  amendment.  There- 
fore, Senator  McIwtyrk,  Senator  Brooke, 
Senator  Cask,  Senator  Proxjcire,  Senator 
Percy,  and  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  of  giving  the  full  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  question  that 
so  clearly  involves  a  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities. 

NEED    FOa    LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  this  limitation  Is  clear.  I 
am  surprised  that  Secretary-  Hardin,  in 
response  to  Congressman  Conte's  March 
18  request  for  a  progress  report  on  the 
$55,000  limitation,  replied  that  he  would 
be  reluctant  to  compile  such  a  report  for 
reasons  of  expense.  In  spite  of  the  Secre- 
tary's reluctance  about  investigating  his 
own  legislative  proposals,  the  recently 
disclosed  information  on  1970  farm  pay- 
ments is  shocking. 
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First,  despite  the  ceiling,  Federal  farm 
program  payments  reached  nearly  $4 
billion  last  year — up  another  half  bil- 
lion dollars  from  1969. 

Second,  payments  totaling  nearly  $40 
million  went  to  only  23  farmers.  Those 
$40  million  could  totally  pay  to  train 
1,000  new  doctors  a  year. 

Third,  more  than  $1.5  billion  In  pay- 
ments— nearly  40  percent  of  all  sub- 
sidies— went  to  barely  5  percent  of  the 
farmers,  whereas  a  full  45  percent  of  the 
benefited  farmers  had  to  share  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  subsidies.  Many  of  these 
farmers  received  less  than  $500  for  the 
years. 

Fourth,  over  10,000  producers  received 
checks  in  excess  of  $20,000 — 2^^  times 
the  number  receiving  checks  of  this  size 
in  1967.  an  increase  of  50  percent  over 

1968.  and  an  increase  of  18  percent  over 

1969.  With  a  national  median  farm 
family  income  of  $5,769  per  year,  this 
recent  surge  in  the  number  of  producers 
receiving  checks  of  over  $20,000  is 
scandalous.  As  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Schnittker  put  it,  we 
are  paying  "welfare  payments  to  the 
wealthy." 

We  are  not  seeing  that  those  subsidy 
payments  get  to  the  farmers  who  are 
really  in  a  "crunch." 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  I  am  pro- 
posing is  designed  to  limit  subsidies  to 
large  corporate  farmers — not  deny  them 
to  family  farmers.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  find  a  way  to  see  that  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  help  those  farmers 
who  have  the  greatest  degree  of  trouble 
competing,  and  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  with  some  of  the  large 
corporate  enterprises  which  now  as 
a  result  of  the  technological  revo- 
lution, threaten  to  engulf  the  en- 
tire productive  agricultural  capacity 
in  America.  Small  family  farming 
has  been  forced  to  give  way  -to  big 
business  farming,  and  a  sjrstem  of  pay- 
ments based  simply  on  amoimts  of  pro- 
duction funnels  Federal  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  big  producers.  Then  those 
farmers  turn  around  and  use  the  money 
to  buy  more  land,  to  further  consolidate 
and  to  then  use  the  additional  acreage 
to  qualify  for  more  diversion  payments. 
In  the  process,  more  small  farms  are 
forced  out  of  business. 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  my  pro- 
posal is  actually  only  the  beginning  of 
needed  reforms.  It  should  be  passed  to 
indicate  the  resolve  of  Congress  to  begin 
that  process  of  reform.  It  should  not  be 
looked  at  as  a  proposal  which  would  cast 
our  Nation's  farmers  into  poverty  by  lim- 
iting needed  funds.  Actually,  a  $20,000 
limit  would  affect  only  1 1 ,000  out  of  about 
2.5  million  recipients.  In  other  words,  of 
the  total  number  of  recipients,  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent — who  are  now  collect- 
ing about  14  percent  of  total  subsidy  pay- 
ments— would  receive  less  money.  A  ceil- 
ing of  $20,000  does  not  appear  unfair 
when  compared  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  recipient  received  only  $1,450  in 
1969. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  stricter  limitations,  there  are  still 
some  opponents  who  argue  that  limita- 
tions would  disrupt  the  supply  adjust- 
ment features  of  the  present  commodity 


programs.  Theoretically,  present  com- 
modity programs  are  designed  to  aid  the 
farmer  in  achieving  the  precarious  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  the  demands  of 
the  marketplace  by  offering  direct  pay- 
ments as  incentives  to  withhold  acres 
from  planting.  Opponents  of  a  payment 
limitation  have  argued  that  a  ceiling  on 
payments  would  destroy  these  voluntary 
adjustment  programs  by  removing  the 
incentives  for  large  farmers  to  partici- 
pate. In  the  absence  of  these  pajmients. 
it  has  been  said,  the  large  efficient  cor- 
porate farms  would  expand  production 
and  drive  out  the  smaller  fanners. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  President,  that 
argument  sounds  plausible  enough,  but 
upon  closer  examination  it  fails  to  hold 
up.  Using  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's own  figures,  it  appears  that  more 
than  one  third  of  all  payments  a.-e  really 
Income  supplements — payments  that 
merely  supplement  the  incomes  of  al- 
ready wealthy  landowners — and  are  not 
required  to  achieve  desired  supply  ad- 
justment goals.  In  short,  we  are  now 
paying  out  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
need  to  in  order  to  divert  the  required 
number  of  acres  from  production. 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  question  of 
whether  present  commodity  programs 
are  the  most  efficient  means  for  reduc- 
ing acreage.  If  taking  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction is  our  sole  concern,  I  believe 
there  is  a  less  costly  and  more  equitable 
way.  That  is  to  expand  greatly  the  Crop- 
land Adjustment  Act  so  that  land  can  be 
retired  on  a  long-term  basis.  A  fairly 
recent  study  of  the  relative  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Act 
and  the  feed  grains  program,  for  ex- 
ample. Indicates  that  it  costs  about  28 
percent  less  to  retire  land  on  a  long  term 
basts  than  it  does  to  divert  the  same 
number  of  acres  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
under  the  feed  grains  programs. 

Additionally,  some  opponents  of  a 
limitation  have  said  that  it  would  dis- 
criminate against  cottongrowers.  In  1969. 
1 .4  percent  of  the  cotton  farmers  received 
31.7  percent  of  all  the  cotton  subsidies. 
An  effort  to  balance  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  subsidy  payments  by  limiting 
them  to  $20,000  per  crop  simply  carmot 
be  called  "discrimination."  Furthermore, 
in  1969,  only  38  percent  of  cotton  subsidy 
payments  went  towards  limiting  produc- 
tion; 62  percent  was  in  the  form  of  an 
income  supplement  or  a  subsidy  for  the 
rich.  Today,  in  fact,  the  cotton  subsidy 
program  is  designed,  not  to  limit  produc- 
tion, but  to  increase  it.  So  one  can  hard- 
ly argue  that  limiting  payments  would 
lead  to  a  surplus  of  cotton. 

Cottongrowers  may  say  that  the  real 
reason  for  Government  payments  Is  to 
allow  cottongrowers  to  compete  on  the 
world  market — to  grow  cotton  for  30 
cents  a  pound  but  still  be  able  to  sell  it 
abroad  for  20  cents  a  poimd  without  los- 
ing money.  The  Government  will  make 
up  the  difference.  However,  that  differ- 
ence amounted  in  1969  to  76  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  cotton  harvested.  As  a 
result,  we  are  paying  almost  double  the 
sale  price  of  the  cotton. 

As  for  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
grams, the  effect  of  a  limitation  would 
be  relatively  minor  simply  because  ex- 
ploitation of  the  subsidy  system  is  less 


widespread.  In  1969,  only  1.4  percent  of 
feed  grain  farmers  received  more  than 
$20,000  per  year.  Furthermore.  89  per- 
cent of  the  payments  went  for  limitation 
of  output — just  as  they  were  designed  to 
do.  For  wheat,  over  half  of  the  pay- 
ments served  to  limit  production  and  only 
4  percent  of  the  total  subsidies  were  for 
amounts  above  $20,000. 

There  is  a  final  completely  spurious 
argument  advanced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  effect  that  the  $55,- 
000  payments  ceiling  included  in  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1970  was  intended 
to  last  for  3  years — through  June  of  1973 
when  the  act  itself  expires.  Any  adjust- 
ments of  the  ceiling  only  1  year  later,  it 
is  claimed,  would  disrupt  the  long-range 
plans  of  the  farmers  and  undermine  their 
faith  in  the  farm  program.  Such  an  ar- 
gument is  ridiculous.  First  of  all.  the 
only  "long-range"  plans  disrupted  would 
be  the  various  legal  ploys  designed  to 
multiply  corporate  farmers'  income  be- 
yond the  set  limitation.  Actual  planting 
decisions  are  based  on  annual  price  sup- 
port guarantees  from  the  Government 
and  anticipated  market  conditions.  They 
are  made  only  1  year  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing. These  decisions  would  not  be  dis- 
rupted in  any  way  by  the  payments  limi- 
tation. Secondly.  85  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican farmers  already  favor  a  reasonable 
pajrment  limitation.  It  is  the  large  cor- 
porate interests  which  are  opposed  to 
further  ceilings.  No  one  else  would  even 
be  affected.  I  am  surprised  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  be  so  ob- 
vious in  its  protection  of  the  corporate 
farmers  at  the  expense  of  small  farm 
families. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1969, 
payment  limits  would  not  destroy  the 
production-control  programs  and  would 
not  lead  to  new  farm  surpluses.  But  they 
would  save  money.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  that  the  agriculture  sector 
of  this  country  has  changed  with  the 
result  that  present  Federal  policies  serve 
only  to  hasten  the  total  demise  of  the  his- 
toric tradition  of  small  farmers.  Unless 
we  wish  to  destroy  the  roots  of  this  coun- 
try's traditions,  huge  subsidies  to  rich 
farmers  must  end — now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  in  closing 
my  opening  remarks,  that  it  is  rather 
strange  to  me  that  the  M^nbers  of  this 
body,  almost  all  of  whom  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  the  farmers,  feel 
that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  good  for  the  farmer  than  the 
farmer  himself.  I  rei>eat  that  about  85 
percent  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  country 
see  no  reason  at  all  for  the  exorbitant 
subsidy  pajrments,  and  have  time  and 
time  again  voiced  their  support  for  rea- 
sonable subsidy  limitations. 

I  am  concerned  that  city  dwellers — 
who  far  outnumber  those  who  still  live 
on  the  farm — do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  farm  program.  We  are  just 
asking  for  trouble  with  stories  like  the 
ones  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  which  state  or  show  that  only  a 
handful  of  farmers  are  getting  all  the 
"gravy"  out  of  the  subsidy  program.  Let 
us  WTite  this  program  so  that  we  do  not 
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have  to  repeal  it  outright  and  destroy 
the  program  altogether. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  y\tlA  me  about  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  author 
of  this  amendment,  No.  242,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  has  mentioned  national 
priorities.  It  brought  me  back  to  the 
struggle  we  had  a  short  while  ago  In  try- 
ing to  get  $1.7  million  for  a  demonstra- 
tion prcvram  for  the  elderly  continued 
for  another  year.  If  we  had  abandmied 
that  program,  it  would  have  cost  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  human  misery  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  elderly  peo- 
ple who  are  malnourished,  who  do  not 
have  enough  money  for  food  for  them- 
selves, and  yet  we  almost  dropped  that 
program. 

Yet  when  we  consider  that  the  poten- 
tial appropriation  for  subsidies  over  $20,- 
000  is  over  $400  million,  we  could  expand 
that  single  program  for  feeding  the 
elderly  by  200  times,  and  we  could  put 
food  where  food  is  desperately  needed  by 
our  abandoned  and  forgotten  population 
over  65,  where  poverty  is  increasing  at 
such  an  alarming  rate. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  I 
fully  support  amendment  No.  242  to  U.R. 
9270,  which  would  limit  farm  subsidies  to 
$20,000  per  farmer  for  each  crop,  rather 
than  the  $55,000  figure  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

On  June  23.  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  214  to  198,  passed  a 
$20,000  limitation  as  part  of  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  do  likewise. 

Last  year  the  Government  paid  $74 
mllUon  in  subsidies  to  farmers  over  and 
above  the  amount  is  would  have  had  to 
pay  had  the  $55,000-per-crop  ceiling  been 
the  law.  When  the  $55,000  payments 
limitation  was  Incorporated  In  the  new 
farm  legislation,  it  was  hoped  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  this  $74  million  would 
be  saved  this  year. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  will  be 
little  or  no  saving  to  the  taxpayers  de- 
spite the  enactment  of  the  $55,000  per 
crop  limitation.  Fanners  have  employed 
perfectly  legal  steps  to  split  up  their 
farms  in  various  ways  to  avoid  losing 
funds.  In  some  instances,  farms  have 
been  divided  among  family  members.  In 
other  cases,  land  has  been  leased  out  for 
a  fee  to  other  individuals,  who  were  then 
entitled  to  the  payments.  The  result  of 
these  maneuvers  has  been  to  thwart  the 
congressional  intent  of  saving  funds 
through  the  imposition  of  the  $55,000 
limitation. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  Is  the  same  amendment  which 
passed  the  House.  By  lowering  the  celling 
on  payments  to  $20,000.  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  realize  a  significant  saving  in 
farm  program  costs,  something  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  with  the  higher  limit. 
and  it  should  be  possible  to  help  plug 
these  loopholes  that  existed  in  the  law 
last  year. 

In  1970,  10.400  farmers  and  producers 
received  more  than  $20,000  in  subsidies. 
Total  payments  to  these  farmers  were 
$409  million.  Passage  of  a  $20,000  limita- 


tion would  mean  an  approximate  saving 
of  $200  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  an  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  enactment  of  this  amendment  not 
only  will  save  the  Government  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money,  but  also  will  help 
the  small  farmer  by  enabling  him  to  com- 
pete on  more  favorable  terms  for  avail- 
able cropland  in  his  community,  which 
Is  now  ccmtrolled  by  the  large  operators. 
Since  it  is  estimated  that  a  $20,000  limi- 
tation will  affect  fewer  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  all  American  farmers,  it  Is 
fair  to  say  that  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  work  no  hardship  at  all  on  the 
average  farmer. 

If  we  are  sincerely  dedicated  to  econ- 
omy in  Government  and  to  assisting  the 
smaller  farmer,  we  must  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  it. 

Certainly  the  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation is  to  be  applauded  for  passing 
overwhelmingly  a  resolution  supporting 
a  $25,000  limitation.  This  amendment  Is 
in  the  spirit  of  that  resolution. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  can 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hsunpshlre. 

COMMONSENSE  AND  FARM   PAYMENTS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  limit  farm  payments  to 
$20,000  per  crop,  per  farm. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment — 
which  I  was  pleased  to  join  in  introduc- 
ing— will  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring 
sense  to  the  farm  program,  toward  mold- 
ing it  to  conform  to  today's  priorities. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  proposed  setting 
farm  payment  limits  at  $10,000.  I  felt 
such  a  limit  was  justified,  was  needed, 
and  would  still  leave  us  with  a  viable 
farm  program. 

My  convictions  have  not  changed,  but 
legislative  realities  dictate  that  a  $20,000 
limit  may  be  a  more  attainable  goal. 

I  have  been  aroimd  these  halls  long 
enough  now  to  appreciate  that  legisla- 
tive accomplishment  depends,  more  often 
than  not,  on  going  for  the  possible  when- 
ever the  possible  Is  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Limiting  payments  to  $20,000  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  Acceptance  of  this 
figure  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  indicate  that  this  may  well  be  a 
more  realistic,  a  more  "possible  "  goal. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  it  clear  here 
and  now  that  this  is  not  an  "antifarm" 
amendment,  nor  is  it  motivated  in  any 
way  by  antifarm  sentiment. 

I,  for  one  of  many  in  this  Chamber, 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  tremendous 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
American  agriculture  and  would  do  noth- 
ing that  would  hurt  its  cause. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
I  speak  for  today  is  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  antifarm  legislation.  It  is  profarm 
legislation  because  it  seeks  to  eliminate 


a  stigma  that  has  marred  the  image  of 
the  great  institution  of  agriculture  for 
far  too  many  years. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  Americans  to 
appreciate,  fuUy  appreciate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  our  system  of  agriculture  has 
made  us  the  best  fed,  best  clothed  people 
on  earth — and  has  helped  us  feed  much 
of  a  hungry  world — when  they  are  con- 
stantly buffeted  by  the  seeming  paradox 
that  our  Government  is  paying  some 
farmers  as  much  as  $4  million  a  year  not 
to  grow  crops  while  there  are  still  hungry 
people  at  home  and  abroad. 

Now  there  are  those  who  will  say  this 
is  a  completely  naive  attitude,  who  will 
wonder  why  so  many  Americans  do  not 
understand  the  reason  for  farm  subsidy 
payments,  why  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  fact  that  farmers  have  to  be  com- 
pensated for  not  growing  crops  that 
would  glut  the  market  and  destroy  the 
farm  economy. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans can  understand  the  principle  of 
farm  payments,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not 
that  sophisticated  a  mechanism.  But 
what  they  cannot  understand  is  why  the 
biggest  farmers  get  the  most  compensa- 
tion. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  they 
would  accept  even  this  situation  if  they 
could  be  convinced  that  a  farm  program 
could  not  be  effective  without  the  lavish- 
ly rewarded  participation  of  the  factory 
farms  and  the  mega-farmers. 

But  in  the  absence  of  that  convincing 
evidence,  they  are  going  to  remain  skep- 
tical at  best  and  cynically  bitter  at  worst 
over  a  system  that  pays  John  Wayne  suid 
his  corporation  farm  partners  more  than 
$800,000  for  not  producing  crops,  that 
pays  a  British  investor-owned  farm  in 
Mississippi  another  $800,000  for  the  same 
reason,  when  all  the  while  the  public 
needs  in  education,  in  health,  in  housing, 
and  in  many  other  priority  areas  are  go- 
ing unmet. 

A  long,  long  time  ago.  the  farm  subsidy 
payment  system  was  initiated  to  help  the 
small  family  farmer  make  ends  meet 
when  he  had  to  curtail  production  in 
order  to  keep  supply  in  line  with  de- 
mand. 

But  this  once  justified,  indeed  admir- 
able, program  has  grown  completely  out 
of  hand,  for  from  that  modest  begin- 
ning the  farm  payment  program  became 
a  grotesque,  lopsided  monster  gobbling 
up  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  Federal 
tax  dollars,  far  too  much  of  which  went 
into  the  fat  coffers  of  big  farmers  who 
were  able  to  use  that  money  to  buy  up 
more  land  to  keep  out  of  production  and 
collect  even  more  subsidies. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  never 
would  have  lent  my  name  to  a  payment 
limitaticm  plan  unless  I  was  convinced 
that  such  a  plan  could  work,  that  enough 
land  could  be  diverted  from  production 
to  keep  farm  prices  stable  even  with  pay- 
ment limits. 

I  have  been  convinced.  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  Impose  limits  and  eliminate 
the  scandalous  inequities  of  no  limita- 
tions, and  still  preserve  the  farm  econ- 
omy. 

Last  year  the  Ccmgress  voted  $55,000 
limitations,  and  this  has  now  been  in  ef- 
fect for  1  year. 
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It  has  not  worked,  Mr.  President.  It 
has  not  worked,  because  its  intent  has 
been  betrayed.  Not  illegally  betrayed,  to 
be  sure,  but  betrayed  nevertheless. 

What  has  happened  is  this:  Big  farm- 
ers, within  the  law,  have  divided  their 
farms  among  members  of  their  families, 
their  friends,  or  associates,  thus  making 
each  new  owner  eligible  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

In  some  instances,  reports  indicate 
that  total  payments  for  a  given  piece  of 
"subdivided"  farm  property  may  be 
slightly  less  than  they  were  under  no 
payment  limitations,  but  that  owners 
have  gone  into  more  production  in  order 
to  make  up  the  income  difference. 

This,  of  course,  defeats  the  purp>06e  of 
the  farm  subsidy  system  for  those  addi- 
tional planted  acres  can  fiood  the  market, 
depress  prices,  and  hurt  every  grower, 
small  as  well  as  large. 

Now  I  do  not  contend  that  dropping 
the  limit  from  $55,000  to  $20,000  is  going 
to  completely  solve  this  problem,  Mr. 
President.  No  doubt  some  mega-farmers 
and  factory  farms  will  still  try.  to  avoid 
the  limitation  by  dividing  ownership  to 
qualify  each  owner  for  the  maximum 
$20,000. 

But  certainly  "subdividing"  farm  own- 
ership to  make  every  new  owner  eligible 
for  the  $20,000  maximum  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  than  dividing  to  make  each 
new  owner  eligible  for  $50,000.  It  will 
simply  require  that  many  more  "new" 
owners  will  make  the  ruse,  if  that  is  what 
it  is,  all  the  more  apparent. 

Beyond  the  limits  that  this  amend- 
ment imposes,  of  course,  is  the  directly 
implied  need  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  sure  that  the  principle 
of  limitations  is  not  avoided. 

The  Department  must  make  sure  its 
regulations  are  clear  enough,  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  taxpayer  against 
incretised  farm  payment  costs  brought 
about  by  the  splitting  up  of  farms. 

The  Department  must  redouble  its  ef- 
forts to  check  into  each  proposed  farm 
reorganization  to  assure  it  is  not  being 
undertaken  to  avoid  the  purpose  of  the 
law. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  an  objection  to  dropping  farm 
payment  limits  from  the  current  $55,000 
level  to  $20,000  at  this  time. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  is  unfair 
to  fanners,  because  the  $55,000  limit  im- 
posed last  year  was  legislated  for  a 
3-year  period  and  that  farmers  have 
made  their  plans  to  accommodate  that 
3-year  condition. 

Now  first  of  all,  let  us  try  to  keep  this  in 
perspective.  There  are  more  than  2  mil- 
lion farmers  in  America  today.  But  only 
a  few  thousand  of  that  2  million  would 
oe  affected  by  lowering  the  maximum 
subsidy  payment. 

Family  fanners,  the  backbone  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture  since  the  birth  of  our 
nation,  would  not  be  affected  because 
only  a  very  few  of  them  operate  farms 
large  enough  to  qualify  for  more  than 
$20,000  in  payments. 

Second,  farmers  always  hope  to  make 
their  plans  for  several  years  in  advance 
but  are  only  rarely  able  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is  that  the  market  outlook, 
the  need  to  rotate  land  use,'  the  avail- 


ability of  farm  labor,  and  many  other 
factors  make  planning  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time  extremely  difficult. 

In  summary,  then,  the  proposed  im- 
position of  a  $20,000  per  crop,  per  farm 
subsidy  limitation,  a  limit  already  ap- 
proved by  the  other  Chamber  on  June  23, 
is  not  an  antifarm  measure. 

It  will  not  affect  the  vast  majority  of 
American  farmers,  but  it  will  effect  a 
substantial  tax  savings  at  the  same  time 
that  it  removes  an  unsightly  blemish 
from  agriculture's  otherwise  shining 
image. 

By  removing  that  blemish,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, we  will  not  only  mtike  tax  dollars 
available  for  more  worthy  purpose  than 
making  rich  farmers  richer,  we  will  clear 
the  way  for  a  renewed,  imspoiled  public 
appreciation  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions,  one  of 
the  most  important  contributors  to 
health  and  well-being  in  the  world — 
American  agriculture. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  act  favorably  on 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefiy,  if  he  has  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  recognizing  the 
possibilities  of  accomplishing  two  basic 
goals.  He  put  them,  I  thought,  in  very 
dramatic  perspective.  First,  by  seeking 
to  remove  this  rather  obvious  source  of 
controversy  from  the  existing  program, 
we  are  actually  helping,  not  hindering, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  in 
rural  America.  We  are  restoring  belief 
and  pride  in  the  integrity  of  the  farm 
program,  while  limiting  the  payments  of 
only  10,000  recipients — is  not  10,000  the 
nimiber  of  farms  who  inspire  this  debate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Second,  the  Senator  ex- 
presses, and  rightly  so,  that  the  money 
saved  from  these  exorbitant  payments 
can  be  utilized  to  meet  some  of  the  press- 
ing needs  that  exist  elsewhere  in  our 
society.  Thus,  we  would  accomplish  two 
important  goals  by  adopting  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  him  in  this 
amendment.  He  is  the  only  Senator  who 
can  claim  to  have  been  brought  up  and 
worked  on  a  farm,  and  he  knows  the  issue 
of  the  farmer  from  the  very  beginning.  I 
thank  him  for  allowing  me  to  participate 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
perhaps  the  only  Member  of  this  body 
who  has  never  been  on  a  farm  and  does 
not  own  even  one  head  of  livestock  in 
any  form. 

But  I  raise  the  point  that  concerned  us 
in  the  committee,  and  that  was  the  good 
faith  of  Congress.  This  htis  been  a  very 
difficult  question.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  correct  when  he  points  to  its 
complexities  and  the  issues  it  raises.  Be- 
cause of  that,  the  Agricultiire  Committee 
of  this  body  held  extensive  hearings  a 
year  ago,  went  to  great  depth  into  the 


ramifications  of  the  problem,  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  a  whole 
range  of  options  that  were  available ;  and 
in  the  t)est  wisdom  they  could  muster 
they  came  up  with  the  judgment  that  a 
limitation  should  be  imposed  for  the  first 
time  in  history.  They  arrived  at  the  figure 
of  $55,000. 

We  might  quarrel  with  that  particular 
figure.  But  the  agreement  that  was 
reached  committed  that  program  to  the 
crop  years  of  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  That 
stUl  was  an  adjustment  in  the  whole 
mechanism  of  agricultural  loans  and  crop 
planting  schedules  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  those  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  good  faith  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  Con- 
gress, meant  what  it  said  when  it  en- 
acted a  law  for  3  years  with  these  limita- 
tions. In  that  good  faith,  these  farmers 
have  undertaken  their  loan  commit- 
ments, their  crop  commitments,  and 
their  other  operational  necessities  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  some  predictable 
economic  stability  in  the  2  or  3  years 
ahead. 

For  that  reason,  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  felt  that  this 
was  not  the  way  to  do  this ;  that  not  only 
was  it  not  the  way  to  do  it.  but  it  was 
breaking  faith  in  the  process  as  well. 
Because  it  was  breaking  faith,  we  felt 
that  we  would  have  to  seek  a  review  of 
the  action  taken  by  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
we  have  received  on  this  matter  and  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Mr. 
Clarence  D.  Palmby. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  AoRictrLTURE, 
Washington.  D  C.  June  25.  1961. 

Dear  Senator  McOee:  On  June  23  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  H  R.  9270. 
the  1972  Department  of  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tion BUI. 

The  House  made  four  amendments  to  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  which  we  sent  you  our 
comments  and  recommendations  on  June  21, 
1971. 

One  of  the  changes  Involved  an  increase 
of  $2.1  million  for  research  In  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  relating  to  research 
abroad  on  the  detection  and  destruction  of 
narcotics-producing  plants.  Another  change 
dealt  with  the  earmarking  of  an  additional 
tl  1.225.000  for  summer  nonschool  child  feed- 
ing programs.  We  have  no  objections  to  these 
two  changes. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  delete  the 
amendment  by  the  House  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  limiting  payments  on  1972  crops 
(Other  than  for  sugar  and  wool)  to  920,000  to 
a  person  for  any  single  crop.  This  subject  was 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  estab- 
lished a  pajrment  limitation  of  $55 .000.  Since 
that  time  many  farmers  have  entered  Into 
leasing  contracts,  revised  their  crop  rotation 
programs  and  have  made  arrangements  for 
credit  on  the  assumption  that  the  limitation 
level  of  tSS.OOO  would  stay  In  effect  for  the 
full  three  years.  A  change  now  woiild  result 
In  difficult  problems  and  would  be  costly 
to  many  farmers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  farmers  have  the  right 
to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  an  Act  which  the 
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Congress  debated  and  passed.  I  feel  that  to 
make  such  a  major  change  In  the  rules  at 
this  time  would  be  grossly  unfair. 

The  House  also  added  a  general  provision 
which  would  prohibit  payments  to  anyone 
who  grows  or  permits  to  be  grown  marihuana 
or  other  prohibited  drug-producing  plants  on 
his  land.  Attached  is  a  statement  which  dis- 
cusses this  matter  While  we  are  not  request- 
ing the  Senate  to  delete  this  provision,  we 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  be  aware  that 
this  will  likely  Involve  many  administrative 
problems  which  we  cannot  now  anticipate.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  request  a  revision  at  a 
later  time. 

Sincerely. 

CUFFORD  M.  Hardin. 

Secretary. 

Department  op  Agricultijhe. 
Washington.   D.C..  June   29,   1971. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  McOee:  I  strongly  urge  the 
U.  S.  Senate  to  strike  the  $20,000  payment 
limitation  for  the  1972  crops  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains  Included  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  rider  to  the  Depart- 
ment's 1972  Appropriations  Bill. 

I  fear  that  many  farmers  will  regard  this 
action  so  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  as  an  act  of  bad 
faith.  Many  have  already  bought  land,  en- 
tered into  leasing  arrangements,  and  made 
farming  plans  on  this  basis.  Fanners  had  the 
right  to  believe  that  the  »65.000  payment 
limitation  enacted  last  year  after  full  Con- 
gressional debate  would  be  good  for  the  3- 
year  duration  of  the  new  farm  law.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  Government  now 
reneged.  This  is  not  what  people  expect  of 
the  Congress. 

The  disruption  caused  by  this  rider  would 
extend  beyond  those  farmers  directly  af- 
fected. No  farmer  could  plan  secure  in  the 
belief  that  the  legislative  authorization  for 
any  program  provision  would  remain  un- 
changed for  the  life  of  the  law.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  some  who  favor  a  limita- 
tion as  low  as  $5,000  or  $10,000  and  the  prec- 
edent set  by  this  rider  would  encourage 
such  attempts. 

At  the  time  we  agreed  to  the  present 
$55,000  limitation,  we  Indicated  that  this 
was  as  low  as  we  could  go  and  stUl  hope  to 
operate  an  effective  program.  At  the  lower 
level  voted  by  the  House,  it  will  be  more 
difficult  to  make  the  programs  work.  As 
more  farmers  are  forced  out  of  the  program, 
the  greater  burden  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary set-aside  acreage  wUl  fall  on  the  smaller 
farmers  still  able  to  participate.  Further,  the 
limit  would  be  made  more  restrictive  before 
either  the  Congress  or  the  Department  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  measure  the  impact 
of  the  $55,000  payment  limit  and  thus  have 
the  benefits  of  this  experience. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
payment  limit  as  It  goes  lower  will  work 
against  increased  farm  efflciency.  It  would 
be  indeed  sad  for  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  would  have  this  unfortunate 
result  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  increasing 
their  efflciency  at  a  rate  of  roughly  2I2  times 
that  of  other  Industry. 

It  U  my  strong  belief  that  this  rider  will 
be  harmful  to  the  farm  program  operation 
and  to  farmers  without  really  benefitting 
taxpayers  I  urge  you  to  oppose  it  and  ac- 
quaint your  colleagues  of  its  serious  conse- 
quences in  soliciting  their  support  of  your 
position 

Sincerely. 

Clarence  D.  Palmbt, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  read  from  a  letter 


signed  by  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment: 

According  to  all  available  information,  the 
$56,000  ceiling  of  1970  has  not  cut  down 
at  all  on  the  huge  subsidy  payments  which 
are  made  annually  to  a  few  rich  farmers. 
There  was  an  increase  in  total  subsidies  from 
$3  5   billion    in    1969    to   $4    billion    in    1970 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  to  say  that  this  $55.- 

000  ceiling  commenced  with  the  calendar 
year  and  crop  year  of  1971  ? 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  affects  the  crop  years 
of  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  when  there  is 
an  allegation  of  failure  to  achieve  any 
savings  in  calendar  year  1970,  it  is  some- 
what irrelevant. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  my  opinion,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

I  will  take  no  more  time  at  this  time, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes,  to  speak  to  that  particular 
point. 

Representative  Conte  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  obtain  information  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  order  to  docu- 
ment the  numerous  indications  we  have 
that  the  $55,000  has  not  been  effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
change of  letters  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  Secretary  has  been 
far  from  cooperative  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  22.  1971. 
Hon.  CLirroRo  M.  Haroin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart  :  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed to  learn  from  a  recent  Report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Comptroller  General 
(B-1 14824;  January  12,  1971)  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  feed  grain  program  have  been 
subverted  because  of  a  number  of  payments 
for  diversion  from  production  which  have 
actually  gone  to  owners  of  land  devoted  to  or 
designated  for  nonagrlcultural  uses. 

Although  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  your 
Department  has  already  taken  steps  to  elimi- 
nate these  abuses  I  am  writing  to  request  a 
detailed  report  on  both  the  extent  of  such 
abuses  and  the  correct  measures  which 
have  and  will  be  taken  to  prevent  their  reoc- 
currence. 

As  your  Department's  initial  reply  to  this 
report  Indicates,  there  is  every  reason  to  as- 
sure that  these  abuses  have  occurred  in  the 
wheat  and  cotton  programs,  and  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  nation  not  covered  In  this 
report . 

1  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  growing 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  farm  program 
in  recent  years.  As  part  of  the  effort  to  help 
restore  that  confidence.  I  have  long  fought  to 
place  a  limitation  on  farm  subsidy  payments 
I  am  proud  that  this  administration  was  the 
first  to  support  such  an  effort — support 
which  was  critical  to  the  enactment  of  the 
first  payment  celling. 

As  you  know.  I  and  many  others  have  been 
concerned  about  the  likelihood  that  many 
program  participants  will  seek  to  evade  the 
effects  of  this  payment  limitation.  A  vigorous 
administrative  effort  at  the  highest  level  will 
be  required  to  prevent  unlawful  evasions 

This  incident  reveals  a  disturbing  lack  of 
policy  direction  over  the  Departments  field 
opteratlons.  Unless  this  deficiency  is  corrected 
promptly  I  am  concerned  that  confidence  In 
the  farm  program  will  diminish  further. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  also 


to  request  a  report  on  the  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  date  to  prevent  evasion  of  the 
payment  ceiling. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
requests.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  these 
two  reports  as  soon  as  conveniently  possible, 
and  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  continue 
to  do  what  I  can  to  support  your  efforts  to 
develop  a  more  effective  and  properly  ad- 
ministrated farm  program. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Member  of  Congress 

Department  or  Agriculture. 
Washington,   DC  ,   February   17,   1971. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  22  requesting  a  report 
on  the  extent  of  abuses  as  disclosed  by  the 
Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  (B-114824.  dated  January  12.  1971) 
and  the  corrective  measures  taken. 

Because  the  subject  report  does  not  con- 
tain positive  identification  and  location  of 
the  reported  items,  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service  obtained  a 
listing  of  all  farms  which  were  reviewed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  The  resjjective 
State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation (ASC)  committees  were  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  and 
a  copy  of  the  list  of  all  farms.  Each  of  the 
cases  In  the  list  is  to  be  promptly  investigated 
by  a  State  ASC  conomlttee  representative. 
Each  State  ASC  committee  is  to  determine 
which  cases  are  partially  or  fully  ineligible 
for  payment  in  1969  and  1970  under  the  regu- 
lations in  effect  In  those  years.  Collection 
action  will  be  instituted  where  applicable. 

We  have  taken  the  following  measures  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  similar  deflclences: 

1.  Administrative  Instructions  have  been 
Issued  to  all  county  ASC  committees  direct- 
ing them  to  declare  ineligible  for  program 
participation  those  farms  which  the  county 
committee  determines  would  not  normally 
be  operated  as  grain-producing  farms. 

2.  This  instruction  also  provides,  that  all 
farms  in  predominantly  nonagrlcultural 
areas  be  determined  ineligible.  Producers  in 
such  areas  would  be  determined  eligible  for 
participation  only  after  they  have  proved  to 
the  county  committee  that  they  are  current- 
ly engaged  in  an  active  farming  operation. 

3.  We  will  establish  adequate  administra- 
tive review  procedures  to  insure  that  admin- 
istrative instructions  and  regulations  regard- 
ing eligibility  of  farms  for  program  partici- 
pation are  uniformly  and  consistently  ap- 
plied by  the  county  ASC  committees 

In  the  Comptroller  Generals  Report  to  the 
Congress,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  actions 
proposed  by  the  Administrator.  ASCS,  in  his 
letter  dated  September  23.  1970.  comment- 
ing on  a  draft  of  this  report  (Appendix  I). 
are  responsive  to  GAO's  recommendations. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and 
of    the    administrative    instructions     under 
whlch  we  will  administer  the  payment  limi- 
tation provision. 
Sincerely, 

Clarence  D.  Palmby. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  15,  1971. 
Hon  Silvio  O  Conte. 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Conte  This  replies  to  your 
.March  16  letter  regarding  our  administra- 
tion of  the  Payment  Limitation  Regulations 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed 
."tatement.  "Implementation  of  Payment 
Limitation",  which  was  prepared  in  response 
10  questions  on  March  22.  1971.  by  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations.   We   believe   that 
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this  statement  makes  It  clear  that  changes 
In  farm  operations  are  permitted. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  main- 
tain close  control  over  the  State  and  county 
ASC  committees  administering  the  payment 
limitation  provisions.  In  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal day-to-day  supervisory  activities  of  our 
Washington  and  State  offices,  we  require  that 
a  resume  of  10  percent  of  cases  decided  by 
State  and  county  offices  be  sent  to  the  Wash- 
ington office  for  review.  These  cases  are  in 
addition  to  those  that,  because  of  their 
complexity  or  unusual  nature,  are  sent  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  for  State  and  County 
Operations  for  decision. 

Further,  we  have  asked  the  Department's 
Inspector  General  to  piay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  payment 
limitation  rules  In  audits  of  State  and  county 
office  operations.  Selected  field  auditors  and 
special  agents  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  have  been  detailed  to  Washington 
for  additional  training  on  the  subject. 

You  asked  whether  we  have  instructed 
county  committees  to  require  disclosure  of 
stockholders  lists  where  corporations  or 
stockholders  may  be  subject  to  the  payment 
limitation.  As  you  know,  we  have  Instructed 
county  offices  to  make  sure  that  producers 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  limitation  are 
furnished  full  details  concerning  the  limita- 
tion. Additionally,  counties  have  been 
responding  to  written  requests  for  deter- 
minations concerning  the  application  of  the 
payment  limitation  rules  Producers  are  re- 
quested to  make  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
stock  ownership  of  ccHT)oratlons  and  other 
details  of  their  operations  having  a  bear- 
ing on  the  determination.  We  have  made  it 
clear  that  where  significant  facts  are  hidden 
from  us  we  will,  under  our  regulations,  deny 
all  program  payments.  Additionally,  pro- 
gram payments  will  be  denied  where  a  pro- 
ducer is  engaged  in  purely  paper  transac- 
tions which  do  not  actually  represent  what 
the  producer  is  doing. 

You  Inquired  about  a  case  in  Mississippi 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Burt  Schorr  in  his  March 
9.  1971,  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  Mississippi  State  ASC  Committee,  after 
checking  with  a  number  of  county  offices,  is 
unable  to  identify  such  a  case  in  the  Delta 
having  a  similar  family  situation  with  the 
allotment  and  1970  program  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  article.  The  article  does  not 
contain  sufficient  information  to  determine 
whether  the  new  entitles  should  be  regarded 
as  separate  p)ersoiis. 

You  ask  to  be  furnished  a  progress  report 
on  the  effect  of  the  payment  limitation  as 
srx)n  as  possible  after  the  1971  sign  up  is 
completed  in  April  Specifically,  you  ask  for 
a  report  on  the  number  of  producers  apply- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  set-aside  require- 
ments and  prelinilnary  estimate  of  reduction 
In  payments  Since  producers  will  have  until 
July  1  to  request  a  downward  adjustment  In 
the  set-aside  requirement,  this  information 
will  become  available  later  in  the  year.  As 
soon  as  it  Is  compiled,  we  will  furnish  you 
with  a  copy. 

Additionally,  you  ask  for  a  report  of  the 
changes  In  leasing,  ownership  and  farming 
practices  In  1971  of  all  producers  who  re- 
ceived $55,000  or  more  in  payments  under  a 
specific  commodity  program  in  1970,  whether 
or  not  such  producers  request  a  set-aside  ad- 
justment. This  kind  of  information  will  be, 
of  course,  available  at  county  locations 
throughout  the  country.  Such  a  report  would 
be  very  expensive  to  compile  and  Issue  and 
we  would  be  reluctant  for  this  reason  to  do 
so. 

We  are.  however,  able  to  furnish  you  with 
a  list  of  all  producers  for  whom  payments 
were  computed  at  $55,000  or  more  under  a 
program  in  1970.  This  list  is  being  sent  under 
separate  cover. 


We  appreciate  your  interest  and  concern 
in  the  efficient  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely. 

Andrew  J.  Mair, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams. 

Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  im- 
poses a  $55,000  limit  on  each  person  each 
year  under  each  of  the  upland  cotton,  feed 
grains  and  wheat  programs  The  law  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  define  the 
term  "person  "  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
limitation  and  to  prescribe  such  rules  as  he 
finds  necessary  to  assure  a  "fair  and  reason- 
able" application  of  the  limitation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  discussions  on  pay- 
ment limitations,  the  Department  has  rec- 
ognized that  this  would  be  a  difficult  pro- 
vision to  administer.  For  this  reason,  even 
before  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  was 
enacted,  considerable  planning  and  work 
was  done  in  order  to  be  able  to  publish  im- 
plementing regulations  with  a  minimum  of 
delay  In  doing  this,  valuable  consultation 
was  had  with  field  employees  from  the  States 
most  affected.  The  Department's  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  was  fully  utilized  in  this 
effort.  The  assistance  of  the  Comptroller 
General  was  requested  and  obtained.  The 
Secretary  signed  the  Payment  Limitation 
Regulations  on  December  18.  1970.  and  they 
were  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  22.  1970.  Considered  in  the  light 
of  the  language  in  the  law  and  the  legisla- 
tive hearings  which  preceded  enactment  of 
the  law.  the  published  regulations  comply 
with  the  directive  to  assure  a  "fair  and  rea- 
sonable" application  of  the  limitation. 

Understandably,  Interest  In  the  limitation 
by  producers  potentially  affected  Is  intense. 
These  producers  have  anxiously  sought  in- 
formation about  the  limitation.  For  this  rea- 
son. Washington  personnel  participated  in 
several  meetings  with  ASCS  field  personnel 
and  Interested  producers  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations.  The  first  of  these 
meetings  was  'leld  in  California  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970.  Others  followed  for  Arizona. 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas — 
The  States  most  affected  by  the  limitation 
In  addition,  instructions  to  ASCS  county 
offices  provide  that  ample  public  and  pri- 
vate notice  shall  be  given  to  assure  that 
every  producer  potentially  affected  by  the 
limitation  has  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
the  detailed  provisions  of  the  limitation  and 
how  his  farming  operations  are  likely  to  be 
affected.  Producers  were  assured  that  if  a 
written  plan  of  their  operations  for  1971  is 
submitted,  we  would  provide  them  an  answer 
in  writing  as  to  how  the  limitation  would 
be  applied  This  was  to  enable  the  producer 
to  determine  where  he  stands  before  com- 
mitting substantial  resources  to  production 
of  a  crop. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations  pro- 
hibit bona  fide  changes  In  farming  opera- 
tions. Thus,  a  producer  potentially  affected 
by  the  limitation  may  sell  a  part  of  his  farm, 
lease  it  to  others,  make  changes  in  the  terms 
of  leasing  agreements  such  as  shifting  from 
crop -share  to  a  cash -rental  or  vice  versa. 
tranfer  cotton  allotments  under  the  transfer 
provisions  or  take  other  similar  actions  pre- 
viously available  to  him  under  applicable  law 
and  regulations. 

While  bona  fide  changes  are  permitted, 
fictitious  actions  which  constitute  a  scheme 
or  device  to  evade  the  limitation  are  not. 
Concealing  relevant  information,  submitting 
false  information,  or  creating  fictitious  en- 
titles for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a  true  In- 
terest in  a  farming  c^eration.  are  examples 
of  actions  not  acceptable  m  applying  the  pay- 
ment limitation. 


Many  producers  who  would  otherwise  be 
affected  by  the  limitation  are  restructuring 
their  farming  operations  so  as  to  avoid  the 
limitation.  The  economic  compulsion.  p)*r- 
ticularly  for  the  cotton  and  wheat  producer, 
is  such  that  there  is  no  other  acceptable  al- 
ternative. It  Is  likely  that  these  producers 
will  then  carry  out  a  reduced  or  no  farming 
operation  Insofar  as  the  payment  program 
is  concerned  and  will  rely  on  land  rental, 
crop  rental,  and  lease  or  sale  value  of  trans- 
ferred cotton  allotment  to  replace  some  of 
the  Income  lost  because  of  the  limitation 

Some  producers  who  have  carried  out  a 
subst&ntlal  farming  operation  by  leasing 
land  from  various  owners  now  find  that  they 
must  terminate  some  of  the  leases  thereby 
turning  the  farms  back  to  the  owners.  Such 
owners  are  then  faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding  another  tenant,  commencing  farm- 
ing operations  on  their  own.  or  leaving  the 
farm  Idle. 

Most  questions  arising  about  the  payment 
limitation  can  be  answered  at  the  loccd 
county  office.  However,  the  regulations  pro- 
vide that  where  the  local  county  committee 
is  unable  to  determine  whether  certain  in- 
dividuals or  entities  are  to  be  treated  as  one 
or  separate  persons,  the  case  shall  be  referred 
to  the  State  committee  for  decision.  If  still 
unresolved  after  State  committee  considera- 
tion, the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Dep- 
uty Administrator  for  State  and  County  Op- 
erations, ASCS,  for  a  determination.  This  is 
the  official  in  Washington  directly  respon- 
sible for  field  administration  of  the  cotton, 
feed  grains  and  wheat  programs.  He,  after 
consultation  with  the  Dep>artment's  General 
Counsel,  has  rendered  decisions  in  the  most 
complex  cases. 

Based  on  participation  In  the  1969  pro- 
grams, it  is  estimated  that  1100  producers 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  limitation 
The  number  of  producers  by  crops  for  the 
States  most  affected  are  as  follows: 


Stale 


Cotton 


Feed 
grams 


When 


Mississippi 
California  . 
Arizona 
Teias 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 


250 

0 

0 

226 

4 

2 

162 

I 

0 

140 

23 

8 

65 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

COWGRESS    or   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Washington.  DC.  May  10. 1971. 
Hon.  CLiFfORD  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  appreciate  Mr. 
Malrs  letter  of  April  16.  describing  the 
Department's  plans  for  reviewing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  County  ASC  Committees  in  ad- 
ministering the  $55,000  payment  limitation 

But  I  must  confess  I  am  dLsapp>ointed 
with  the  Department's  reluctance  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  changes  in  leasing 
ownership,  and  farming  practices  (acreages 
of  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  substi- 
tute crops)  resulting  from  the  limitation  on 
payments  to  the  1.300  producers  who  re- 
ceived approximately  $69  million  in  govern- 
ment payments  in   1970. 

I  have  difficulty  in  accepting  Mr  Malrs 
stated  reason  that,  "such  a  report  would 
be  very  expensive  to  compile  and  issue.  " 
as  adequate  grounds  for  declining  to  pre- 
pare such  a  repKirt  for  the  guidance  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Many  members  believe  that  lower  limits 
on  Individual  farm-p>rogrsun  payments  could 
reduce  government  expenditures  by  $100  to 
$200  million  or  more  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  supply  adjustment  and  price 
stabilization  features  of  the   program. 
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A  few  thousand  dollars  spent  In  collect- 
ing and  analyzing  Information  on  the 
changes  In  cropping  and  leasing  arrange- 
ments made  In  1971  by  the  1.300  producers 
affected  by  the  155.000  limitation  wotild  ap- 
pear to  be  an  effective  use  of  a  small  part 
of  the  $7  billion  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Perhaps.  I  should  consider  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  next  appropriations  bill 
earmarking  »10,000  for  such  a  report — this 
would  give  my  colleagues  a  chance  to  Indi- 
cate their  Interest  in  such  Information.  Seri- 
ously. I  do  feel  this  report  would  be  most 
useful,  and  I  urge  you  to  reconsider  my 
request. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  so  we  are 
forced  to  rely  on  the  study  that  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Washington  Post,  which 
documented  rather  well  that  Indeed  the 
limitation  has  failed.  There  has  been 
great  circumvention  of  the  $55,000  limit; 
and  instead  of  lessening  the  number  of 
large  subsidy  payments,  they  have  in- 
creased. The  only  way  one  can  explain 
this  is  that  legal  loopholes  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  big  corporate 
farms.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  do  something  about  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  take 
1  more  minute  at  this  time,  because  it  is 
relevant  to  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  Just  said. 

We  on  the  committee  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  everybody  looks  for  loop- 
holes. No  matter  what  Congress  does, 
people  will  try  to  find  loopholes,  and  we 
know  that  such  efforts  have  been  made 
in  some  limited  cases  in  this  program. 
But  the  committee  has  deliberately  put 
in  the  record  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage instructing  the  department  to  do 
two  things;  first,  to  probe  for  the  loop- 
holes and  report  back  to  us:  second,  to  let 
us  know  if  it  takes  any  additional  legis- 
lative endeavor  in  order  to  plug  those 
loopholes. 

We,  too,  are  not  interested  tn  provid- 
ing ways  out  for  somebody  to  avoid  some 
responsibility.  We  intend  that  :,he  pro- 
gram be  legitimate  and  honest.  That, 
again,  becomes  a  legislative  matter.  We 
are  pressing  them  with  all  the  thrust  we 
can  supply  that  they  plug  those  loopholes 
and  address  themselves  to  the  appro- 
priate legislative  committee  rather  than 
to  the  money  committee  for  the  beefing 
'jp  of  the  enforcement  of  the  exifting  act, 
which  will  be  on  the  books  for  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  must  oppose  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  limit  payments  to  our 
Nation's  farmers.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  1970  Agricultural  Act,  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  UB.  Congress  to  set  a  ceil- 
ing of  $55,000  per  crop  per  farm,  and  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  new 
limit  remain  intact  for  the  duration  of  3 
fuU  crop  years.  Any  effort  to  lower  this 
ceiling  is  a  breach  of  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  and  could  render 
economic  havoc  for  many  of  our  people 
engaged  in  agricultural  work. 

The  1970  farm  program  marked  the 
start  of  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween agriculture  and  Government.  The 
farmer  is  no  longer  paid  for  not  pro- 


ducing a  commodity.  Under  the  1970  act 
moneys  received  by  the  Nation's  farmers 
are  used  as  a  subsidy  for  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  that  farm.  I  hope,  as  do  many 
of  you,  that  within  a  few  years  the  farmer 
will  no  longer  require  price  subsidy  and 
that  the  crops  he  produces  will  be  self- 
supporting  on  the  open  market.  Until 
that  time,  however,  it  is  imperative  that 
economic  balance  be  sustained  for  the 
farm  family.  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration's stocks  are  diminishing,  and  the 
supply  and  demand  ratio  is  coming  into 
line  with  a  sound  economy.  It  appears 
that  the  new  farm  program  is  working, 
and  given  a  few  more  years,  as  we  com- 
mitted to  do,  perhaps  farmers  will  be 
Independent  once  again. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  re- 
taining the  current  ceiling  for  farm  pay- 
ments. The  first  is  that  we  made  a  firm 
commitment  on  a  majority  vote  less  than 
a  year  ago,  and  if  we  are  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  Nation's  farmers,  that 
commitment  must  be  honored. 

Second,  the  farmers,  after  passage  of 
the  1970  act,  made  new  commitments  to 
their  lending  institutions.  They  pur- 
chased additional  acreage  and  addi- 
tional farm  equipment.  They  drilled  new 
irrigation  wells  and  replaced  outdated 
machinery.  In  today's  rapidly  changing 
world  the  farmer  must  constantly  mod- 
ernize if  he  is  to  remain  in  business,  and 
this  improvement  demands  capital  ex- 
penditures which  must  be  repaid  from 
cash  crop  income.  The  Nation's  farmers 
started  this  farm  year  with  plans  for  a 
minimum  3-year  period.  A  3-year  plan- 
ning period  is  required  if  the  farmer  is 
to  reach  maximum  production.  He  must 
practice  crop  rotation,  soil  management, 
fertilization,  and  other  procedures  which 
are  imperative  to  modem  farming.  These 
practices  do  not  take  full  effect  tn  only 
1  year. 

The  Nation's  farmers  must  depend 
upon  their  individual  initiative.  While 
the  farm  population  drops  yearly,  to  a 
point  now  of  less  than  2.9  million  farms 
in  operation,  the  population  of  the  Na- 
tion increases.  Approximately  35  million 
people  will  be  added  to  the  US. 
population  by  1980.  These  statistics  even 
heighten  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
Farming  is  a  major  industry  and  must 
be  treated  as  such.  The  financial  obliga- 
tion of  America's  farmers  will  rim  into 
the  millions.  A  lowered  ceiling  on  farm 
payments  would  cause  well-justified  fear 
of  being  unable  to  repay  operating  ex- 
penses, much  less  mitial  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Third,  not  only  are  we  discussing  pas- 
sage of  an  amendment  which  might  in- 
stigate the  slow  economic  death  of  farm- 
ers, but  we  will  also  involve  ourselves  in 
curuilment  of  foreign  trade.  It  has  been 
reported  that  foreign  cotton  Importers 
are  closely  watching  today's  proceedings. 
If  we  take  away  the  initiative  for  profit- 
able farming,  then  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  we  also  create  doubt  in  our  mar- 
ketplace. Our  export  trade  can  be  seri- 
ously affected  as  a  resuK  of  our  decision. 
No  man  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  ex- 
treme indebtedness  with  no  hope  of  prof- 
itable return.  And  no  farmer  will  produce 
a  crop  knowing  his  efforts  wrill  result  in 
a  net  loss.  If  our  farmers  reduce  their 


cotton,  or  milo,  or  wheat  production  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  support  price  at  this 
juncture,  then  it  is  only  reasonable  to  say 
that  we  will  have  no  idea  of  the  total  pro- 
duction expected  in  the  United  States 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  Consequent- 
ly, our  foreign  importers  will  seek  other 
markets  in  advance  resulting  in  harm 
to  the  1971  market.  That  crop,  gentlemen, 
is  already  in  the  field.  Likewise  our  Na- 
tion s  textile  mills  will  begin  to  look  else- 
where for  fiber,  since  underproduction 
of  a  commodity  can  be  as  detrimental  as 
overproduction.  Should  cotton,  for  ex- 
ample, not  be  produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  furnish  this  Nation's  own  domestic 
needs,  then  our  textile  mills  would  sub- 
stitute synthetic  fibers  and  contribute  to 
the  decline  of  farms  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. If  the  Congress  breaks  its  farm  pay- 
ments commitment,  there  will  be  serious 
ramifications  not  only  for  farmers  but 
also  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  this  Nation 
enjoys  the  availability  of  food  at  the  low- 
est cost  to  the  consumer  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  Our  Nation  can  feed  its  families 
and  feed  them  a  diet  conducive  to  good 
health,  for  less  than  16.5  percent  of  their 
annual  incomes.  This  is  a  record  to  be 
envied.  The  Nation's  farmers  are  one  of 
the  largest  consumers  of  steel,  rubber, 
and  chemicals.  The  farm  ranks  among 
the  top  in  employment  of  our  Nauon's 
work  force.  Yet  farmers  have  no  real 
course  to  pursue  to  acquire  better  prices 
for  their  produce.  They  have  no  power 
to  strike  and  they  have  none  of  the  fringe 
benefits  afforded  to  the  Nation's  nonfarm 
labor  force.  Every  dollar  made  available 
to  the  farm  family  by  this  Government  is 
a  dollar  invested  in  a  sound  economy  and 
in  preservation  of  this  Nation.  It  is  not 
hip-pocket  profit  for  the  farmer  but  a 
means  of  putting  food  on  every  table  in 
America  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  our 
land  which  is  so  rapidly  becoming  over 
populated.  Our  investment  in  the  farmer 
has  paid  dividends.  I  ask  that  the  doors 
not  be  shut  in  the  face  of  American 
agriculture  and  that  we  allow  the  limit 
as  established  in  the  1970  farm  program 
to  remain  intact  until  the  expiration  of 
the  program  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft*.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  amendment  to  reduce 
the  farm  payment  limitation  from  the 
authorized  $55,000  level  to  $20,000.  The 
very  livelihoods  of  thousands  of  our  farm 
people  and  the  viability  of  rural  Amer- 
ica would  directly  and  adversely  be  af- 
fected by  the  imposition  of  a  $20,000  limit 
as  contemplated  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  amendment 
would  affect  one  of  the  crops  covered 
by   the   support   payments — cotton. 

A  $20,000  payment  limitation  could 
destroy  the  American  cotton  industry's 
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ability  to  respond  to  current  and  future 
opportunities  observable  in  the  current 
market  situation.  In  addition,  many  of 
our  farmers  have  already  leased  cotton 
allotments  pursuant  to  Uie  $55,000  au- 
thorized level  in  amoimts  that  would  put 
them  far  over  the  proposed  $20,000  limit. 
Thus,  they  have  already  put  cash  on  the 
line  for  allotments  they  would  not  be 
able  to  use.  It  would  be  one  more  blow 
to  an  important  industry  that  ie  already 
reeling. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  payments  not  to  plant  crops.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  only  a  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture. Actually,  the  payments  are  made 
not  to  refrain  from  planting  but  to  in- 
duce planting  of  crops.  If  cotton  Is  not 
grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
domestic  and  world  demand,  how  are  our 
mills  to  nm,  how  are  the  people  to  be 
employed? 

This  year,  consumption  will  exceed 
production  by  possibly  one  million  bales 
of  cotton.  So  that  if  we  do  not  provide 
the  incentive  to  plant,  we  will  not  have 
the  cotton  grown.  The  market  price  of 
cotton,  say  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25  cents  a  poimd.  Statistics  show  that  it 
takes  33  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  cot- 
ton. Under  those  circumstances,  we  are 
certainly  not  going  to  have  cotton 
planted  if  it  costs  33  cents  to  produce  a 
pound  and  the  sale  price  of  cotton  is 
only  25  cents. 

Thus,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  payments  to  induce 
farmers  to  plant  cotton.  The  statement 
that  all  this  money  goes  to  the  big  farm- 
ers, the  big  corporate  combines,  is  far 
from  being  correct. 

In  my  State,  farmers  who  do  get  sub- 
stantial payments,  do  not  get  that  money 
just  for  themselves.  They  buy  or  lease 
the  allotments  from  widows,  from  older 
people  who  have  allotments  but  are  un- 
able to  plant.  They  get  the  allotments 
from  those  people.  That  is  the  only  way 
the  older  people,  the  small  people,  can 
pay  their  taxes,  by  selling  their  allot- 
ments. So  that  this  money  does  not  go 
only  to  the  ultimate  planter  of  the  crop, 
but  goes  literally  to  hundreds  of  small 
people.  So  it  is  not  just  the  large  farm- 
ers that  are  getting  .these  payments. 
They  go  to  rank-and-file  citizens. 

Adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
will  mean  the  abandonment  of  a  program 
that  hsis  not  yet  been  tried.  The  $55,000 
limitation  was  imposed  only  in  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  and  there  has  not  been 
a  single  crop  harvested  under  tiie  $55,- 
000  limit.  How  do  we  know  that  the  $55,- 
000  limit  is  not  going  to  be  Just  exactb^ 
the  right  figure? 

As  I  say,  the  farmers  have  gone  out 
and  purchased  allotments  having  in 
mind  the  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
Goverrmient. 

We  talk  about  our  commitments 
abroad,  what  about  our  domestic  com- 
mitments? 

These  farmers,  in  good  faith,  have 
acquired  allotments  and  they  need  this 
limitation  at  the  $55,000  level.  That  is 
low  enough. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  position  of 
every  segment  of  the  cotton  industry, 
particularly  the  producer,  continues  to 
be  threatened  and  harried  by  rising  costs. 
According  to  figures  furnished  me  by  the 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  cost 
of  raising  the  American  cotton  crop  has 
increased  from  26.6  cents  per  poimd  in 
1966  to  nearly  33  cents  per  pound  in  1970. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  by  January  of  this 
year,  farm  income  had  dropped  to  67 
percent  of  the  price  parity  formula.  It  is 
an  unimpeachable  fact  that  American 
farmers  are  suffering  from  an  economic 
depression  unparalleled  since  the  depths 
of  the  depression  in  1933. 

This  unhappy  fact  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  mere  statistical  data.  The  current 
plight  of  farm  income  speaks  much 
more,  particularly  when  it  is  translated 
into  the  practical  realities  of  stark  trag- 
edy for  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
a  decent  stcuidard  of  living  are  insep- 
arably tied  to  the  soil. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  if  we  lose  our  cot- 
ton industry,  for  example,  thousands  of 
people  now  engaged  in  growing  and  mar- 
keting American  cotton  obviously  will 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple BJre  in  rural  areas,  where  there  are 
already  too  few  Job  opportunities.  This 
could  force  many  of  them  into  our  al- 
ready overcrowded  cities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  cotton's 
demise  would  also  have  a  serious  imp£u:t 
on  farmers  growing  other  crops,  such  sis 
feed  grain,  wheat  and  soybeans  all  over 
the  country.  The  12  million  acres  we 
now  plant  to  cotton  would  be  used  to 
produce  other  crops,  thus  creating  other 
surplus  situations,  and  depressing  farm 
prices.  I  do  not  believe  our  Government 
can  afford  to  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
this  happen.  I  am  convinced  that  lower- 
ing the  farm  program  limitation  would 
cost  U.S.  taxpayers  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  additional  farm  program  expendi- 
tures. 

The  lower-payment  limitation  would 
pose  an  especially  serious  threat  to 
wheat  producers  because  they  have  less 
fiexibllity  than  growers  of  cotton  and 
feed  grains.  Many  wheat  growers  in  the 
Plains  States  have  no  alternate  crop  they 
could  profitably  plant,  and  no  opportu- 
nity to  make  other  arrangements  under 
the  programs.  A  lower  payment  limita- 
tion would  force  these  growers  out  of 
the  programs.  They  would  have  to  grow 
wheat  for  the  open  market,  throwing  the 
full  burden  of  agricultural  adjustment 
onto  smaller  growers  and  terribly  com- 
plicating our  farm  adjustment  policy. 

I  see  no  way  that  the  lower  payment 
limit  would  help  oiu"  agriculture  or  our 
Nation.  I  can  understand  the  desire  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  eliminate  very 
large  payments  made  to  a  few  producers 
in  the  past.  But  this  goal  has,  in  ptut, 
already  been  accomplished  through  the 
current  payment  limitation.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  present  effort  to 
lower  the  payment  limit  still  further  Is 
simply  an  attempt  to  make  farm  pro- 
grams so  unworkable  they  will  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  public  is  unaware  that  we  are  facing 
a  farm  crisis  today  which  is  simmering  to 
a  boll  and  that,  as  consumers,  they  have 


as  much  at  stake  in  farm  problons  as  the 
farmers  themselves.  Yes,  because  we 
often  see  perfidious  newspaper  head- 
lines or  hear  sensational  radio  and  tele- 
vision reports  about  agriculture  in  gen- 
eral and  farmers  in  particular,  expres- 
sions such  as  "farmers  are  getting  rich 
off  the  government"  seem  to  be  gaining 
wider  acceptance  dally. 

This  seemingly  deliberate  and  con- 
certed attack  on  agriculture  by  many 
of  the  big  city  newspapers,  national  mag- 
azines, and  radio  and  television  com- 
mentators is  selfish,  reckless,  and  Ir- 
responsible. What  the  mass  news  media 
should  be  extending  to  the  American 
farmers  is  understanding,  not  indiffer- 
ence; faith,  not  cynicism. 

We  should  leave  the  limitation  at  $55,- 
000.  That  was  a  come-down  last  year 
from  the  unlimited  payments  to  $55,000. 
Let  us  not  cut  it  below  that,  certainly  not 
without  a  trial.  We  have  not  had  a  trial 
yet.  We  have  not  had  one  crop  grown 
under  a  $55,000  limitation. 

If  the  amendment  passes,  I  predict  that 
the  result  will  be  to  throw  our  most  basic 
industry  into  utter  confusion.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  a 
news  release  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  dated  July  1  of 
this  year,  which  contains  this  very  sig- 
nificant statement: 

Total  payments  for  grains  and  cotton  this 
year  are  expected  to  be  about  $2.7  billion.  In 
1970,  the  comparable  total  was  $3.3  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  support 
progrsun  for  the  1971  year  will  be  $600 
million  less  than  last  year,  according  to 
the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

What  other  Federal  programs  will  show 
a  saving  this  year  over  last  year  of  $600 
million?  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  seeking  a  further  cut  in  pay- 
ments to  farmers  should  be  defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eably  Payment  Checks  in  Mail  to  Fasm 
Program  Participants 

Washington.  Jolt  1. — Checks  totaling 
$1.13  bUlion  will  have  been  placed  In  the 
mall  by  early  next  week  to  nearly  1.6  mil- 
lion wheat,  feed  grain  and  cotton  farms 
which  have  certified  compliance  In  the  1971 
set-aside  programs.  It  was  announced  today 
by  the  U.S.  Eiepartment  of  Agrlculttire.  The 
expedited  preliminary  payments  are  author- 
ized by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Payments  under  the  set-aside  programs 
are  made  to  farmers  who  agr«e  to  set  aside 
part  of  their  l«nd  from  production  In  order 
to  meet  a  national  objective  of  balancing 
supply  and  demand  in  certain  commodities. 
These  payments  help  to  offset  the  loss  of  re- 
turns from  cropland  that  otherwise  would 
be  used  for  income-yielding  production,  and 
on  which  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  continue 
to  pay  taxes  and  apply  needed  conservation 
steps.  USDA  explained.  Payments  to  wheat 
feed  grain  and  cotton  producers  are  lim- 
ited to  $56,000  per  person  under  tlie  1970 
Act. 

Because  of  a  very  late  spring  which  de- 
layed planting,  as  well  as  drought  in  some 
areas,  many  producers  did  not  certify  com- 
pliance as  early  this  year  as  they  did  in 
1970    Remaining  preliminary  payments  can 
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be  promptly  proceased  u  soon  as  current 
crop  plantings  are  certified  by  participating 
farma,  U'?DA  offlcUds  said. 

"Of  the  91.13  billion,  checks  totaling  r757 
million  are  being  received  by  almost  1  mil- 
lion farmers  throughout  the  Nation  today 
(July  1).  It  Is  expected  that  within  the  next 
two  weeks  most  of  the  farmers  participating 
in  the  1071  programs  will  have  received  pre- 
liminary payments  totaling  an  estimated  t3.6 
billion.  An  all-time  record  3,084,000  farms 
are  enrolled  in  the  new  set-aside  programs. 

"The  expedited  farm  program  payments  are 
made  possible  by  streamlined  procedures 
inaugurated  last  year  by  USDA's  Agrtctiltural 
Stabilization  and  Oonservation  Service.  The 
A8CS  action  enabled  farmers  to  receive  the 
entire  payment  due  them  In  the  1970  pro- 
gram six  to  eight  weeks  earlier  than  ever  be- 
fore. These  esLTly  payments  help  many  pro- 
ducers reduce  their  need  for  long-term  credit 
and  cut  the  amount  of  interest  paid.  The 
flow  of  cash  at  this  time  will  again  be  of 
major  significance  to  rural  communities  and 
the  U.S.  agricultural  economy,  CBDA  ofllclals 
Indicated." 

Peed  grain  producers  ultimately  will  get 
about  til  billion:  cotton  producers,  about 
•800  million,  and  wheat  producers,  about 
MOO  million.  Preliminary  pajrments  to  wheat 
producers,  however,  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970,  are  limited  to  75  percent  of 
final  payments.  Feed  grain  and  cotton  farm- 
ers may  or  may  not  get  a  final  payment, 
depending  on  market  conditions.  Total  pay- 
ments for  grains  and  cotton  this  year  are 
expected  to  be  about  •3.7  billion.  In  1970, 
the  comparable  total  was  93.3  billion  when 
prior  legislation  directed  payments  to  be 
made  for  extra  acreage  diversion  on  wheat 
and  feed  grain  farms,  and  to  farms  with 
small  cotton  and  wheat  allotments  or  snuUl 
feed  gr&in  bases.  These  small  units  quickly 
signed  up  to  get  payments  for  diverting 
their  entire  eligible  acreages. 

This  year,  wheat  producers  will  receive  a 
preliminary  payment  of  •l.SO  per  bushel 
on  their  1970  crop.  This  Is  75  percent  of  the 
estimated  face  value  of  the  domestic  certif- 
icates. The  final  value  of  the  certificates  will 
be  the  difference  between  100  percent  of 
parity  on  July  1  of  this  year  and  the  national 
average  wheat  price  received  by  farmers 
from  July  1  through  November.  The  remain- 
ing payment  will  be  made  after  Dec.  1.  1971. 

Preliminary  payment  of  32  cents  per  bushel 
will  be  made  to  com  producers  and  29  cents 
per  bushel  to  sorghum  producers,  based  on 
this  year's  20  percent  set-aside  requirement 
The  payment  Is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  rate  per  bushel  by  the  yield  established 
for  the  farm  times  one-half  the  com  and 
grain  sorghum  base.  Producers  enrolled  in 
the  1971  feed  grain  program  are  guaranteed 
a  national  average  of  (1.35  per  bushel  on 
the  production  from  half  their  corn  base 
and  (1.24  per  bushel  for  sorghum. 

Cotton  producers  are  due  to  receive  a 
preliminary  payment  of  16  cents  per  pound. 
Payment  Is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
acreage  of  upland  cotton  planted  within  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  by  the  payment 
yield  established  for  the  farm.  Producers 
signed  up  in  the  1971  cotton  program  are 
guaranteed  a  national  average  ctf  the  higher 
of  66  percent  of  parity  or  36  cents  per  pound. 

If  feed  grain  and  cotton  producers  are  due 
final  payments  as  a  result  of  market  condi- 
tions, they  will  be  made  for  cotton  after 
Jan.  1.  1973  and  for  feed  grains  after  March  1, 
1973.  If  the  preliminary  payment  proves  to 
be  higher  than  the  full  payment  due  the 
fanner,  a  refund  will  not  be  required  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  judge 


that  those  who  voted  against  the  preced- 
ing amendment  at  these  levels  will  vote 
against  this  amendment  also.  However,  I 
repeat  very  briefly  the  point  I  made  be- 
fore, to  the  effect  that  this  entire  matter 
was  brought  out  last  year  and  in  the  leg- 
islative bill  a  sound  and  fair  policy  was 
established. 

Mr.  President,  furthermore  this  pay- 
ment is  not  primarily  something  that  is 
designed  for  the  individual  as  such.  This 
payment  is  really  a  payment  for  the  sys- 
tem regarding  these  crops  and  the  fiber 
that  comes  under  the  program,  and  that 
system  is  a  proven  plan  that  will  give  a 
steady,  constant,  and  regular  supply  year 
after  year  of  these  foods  and  fibers  which 
are  so  essential  for  the  American  people. 

It  eliminates  the  peak  years  and  the 
valley  years  and  the  bankrupt  years  of 
starvation  for  the  producers.  It  gives  us 
a  system  for  a  proper  balance  for  needed 
growth  and  the  supply  of  food  with 
some  storage  capacity  for  the  fibers. 
The  one  who  benefits  from  the  plan  is 
the  consumer.  This  is  a  plan  that  is  de- 
signed for  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  certainly  gets  a 
rightful  proportion  of  the  benefits  that 
are  paid  off  In  this  steady  supply  of 
sound,  solid,  basic  foods  and  fiber  to  sup- 
ply our  American  needs  as  well  as  to 
supply  an  amount  that  helps  us  in  our 
balance-of-payments  situation. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  was  signed  into 
law  on  November  30,  1970,  only  8  short 
months  ago.  Less  than  10  months  ago.  I 
spoke  in  the  Senate  against  an  amend- 
ment to  this  Act  which  would  have  re- 
duced from  $55,000  to  $20,000  the  total 
amoimt  payable  to  any  producer  of  cot- 
ton, wheat,  or  feed  crains  for  the  1971 
through  1973  crops.  That  amendment 
failed  by  a  vote  of  21  yeas  to  44  nays 
on  September  15,  1970.  Today,  I  rise 
again  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
another  attempt  to  reduce  the  farm 
payment  limitation  to  $20,000. 

It  was  my  contention  on  September  15, 
1970,  and  it  is  my  contention  today  that 
a  $20,000  limitation  is  a  superficial  and 
ill-conceived  remedy  to  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  our  farm  programs.  To 
reduce  the  limitation  to  $20,000 — parti- 
cularly on  an  appropriations  bill  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  compensatory 
changes  in  the  program  such  as  increas- 
ing acreage  allotments  or  providing  for 
more  effective  production  controls — 
would  Invite  economic  chaos  in  agricul- 
ture. It  would  put  many  small  fanners 
out  of  business.  And  It  would  be  espe- 
cially disastrous  for  the  agricultural 
economy  of  California — even  more  so 
than  It  would  have  been  l£ut  year  had  a 
$20,000  limitation  been  Imposed.  And  cot- 
ton is  a  billion  dollar  Industry  in  my 
State. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  discuss 
in  some  detail  the  reasons  for  my  consist- 
ent opposition  to  a  $20,000  pajrment  lim- 
itation. But  first,  I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to 
address  some  of  the  popular  fallacies 
about  our  farm  program  which  hamper 


our  ability  to  recognize  the  truly  complex 
issues  Involved  in  the  debate  over  direct 
payments  to  farmers. 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  most  difiBcult 
that  I  have  had  to  tackle  in  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate. I  have  found  that  my  liberal  and 
conservative  constituents  alike  do  not 
imderstand  why  I  continue  to  oppose 
a  $20,000  limitation.  I  believe  this  fact 
grows  out  of  a  widely  shared  oversim- 
plified view  of  the  total  picture  of  our 
farm  programs  and  from  a  misunder- 
standing about  who  benefits  from  these 
programs.  In  addition,  it  appears  that 
many  experience  an  unfavorable  emo- 
tional response  to  the  term  "subsidy." 

One  popular  misconception  about  our 
system  of  direct  payments  is  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  vast  Grovemment  giveaway  to  a 
few  wealthy,  corporate  farmers  and 
that  these  farmers  are  paid  not  to  grow 
crops.  In  fact,  and  in  spite  of  this  popular 
fallacy,  farmers  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  bushels  or  the  number  of 
poimds  actually  planted,  cultivated,  har- 
vested and  made  available  for  the 
domestic  market!  It  is  true  that  those 
with  larger  plantings  of  eligible  crops  re- 
ceive larger  payments  because  the  pay- 
ments are  based  on  the  pounds  or  bushels 
produced.  Yet  is  often  overlooked  that 
2,956.104  individual  farmers  received 
Government  payments  in  1970  under  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs. 

We  have  also  been  told  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  $20,000  limitation  that  huge 
payments  continue  to  be  made  to  the 
wealthy  few  even  after  the  $55,000  limit 
became  law.  Yet  when  we  examine  their 
figures,  we  discover  that  they  are  citing 
payments  made  in  1970.  The  $55,000 
limitation  applies  only  to  the  1971,  1972 
and  1973  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains. 

We  have  also  read  accounts  that  imply 
"shady  deals"  and  "under-the-table  pay- 
ments" which  allow  farmers  to  collect 
more  than  $55,000.  If  there  are  any  illegal 
dealings  involved  In  the  receipt  of  Federal 
payments,  such  cases  and  evidence  should 
be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  authorities — the  USDA  and  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office  auditors — so  that 
they  C8U1  be  investigated.  And  if  there 
are  major  loopholes  in  the  current  law  or 
regulations,  we  should  consider  legisla- 
tion to  close  these  loopholes  in  order  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  can  be  carried  out. 
But  we  should  not  use  the  examples  of 
the  few  who  may  try  to  "beat  the  system" 
to  condemn  the  entire  program  and  jeop- 
ardize the  livelihood  of  the  majority 
who  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Cotton  is  the  principal  subsidized  crop 
in  Caldomia.  The  direct  payment  in  the 
cotton  program  is  designed  to  keep  the 
farmer  growing  cotton,  a  commodity 
which  Is  not  in  surplus.  There  Is  not 
enough  cotton.  The  subsidy  is  paid  to 
farmers  to  grow  cotton  in  order  to  meet 
the  domestic  and  export  demtind. 

The  reason  that  we  must  pay  farmers 
in  order  to  get  adequate  supplies  of  cot- 
ton is  simple :  it  costs  considerably  more 
to  produce  cotton  than  the  price  cotton 
brings  on  the  open  market.  According  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  costs  32.7  cents  per  pound  to  pro- 
duce cotton — and  33  cents  in  the  Western 
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states — yet  the  market  price  in  1970  for 
middling  Inch  was  20-21  cents  per  pound. 
Without  Federal  assistance,  cotton  pro- 
duction in  California  would  be  reduced  to 
a  fraction  of  the  present  level. 

Under  the  law  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  required  to  set  a  cotton  acre- 
age allotment  large  enough  to  produce 
the  cotton  needed  for  our  domestic  and 
export  markets,  and  he  is  required  to  pay 
not  less  than  15  cents  per  pound  on  the 
cotton  produced  on  that  acreage.  The 
maximum  amount  payable  to  any  one 
producer  under  this  program  is  $55,000. 

Now  I  want  to  illustrate,  as  I  did  last 
year,  that  this  $55,000  limitation  applies 
to  a  small,  family-sized  farm.  In  Califor- 
nia, we  get  an  average  of  2  bales  for 
every  acre  planted  in  cotton.  Each  bale 
weighs  approximately  500  pounds.  At  15 
cents  per  pound,  this  comes  to  a  pay- 
ment of  $150  per  acre  of  cotton.  With 
the  $55,000  limitation  under  present  law, 
this  means  that  the  maximum  pay- 
ment is  reached  on  only  366  acres  of 
cotton.  That  is  not  a  large  cotton  farm 
in  California,  a  State  which  has  a  long 
history  of  Intensive  farming  and  large 
landholdings.  Now  the  cotton  farmer 
can  plant  more  cotton  if  he  wishes,  but 
he  will  not  get  any  Federal  loans  or  pay- 
ments or  assistance  of  any  kind  on  acre- 
age beyond  his  366  acres  and  his  $55,000. 

Now  using  the  same  figures,  we  find 
that  imposing  a  $20,000  limitation  means 
that  the  maximum  cotton  acreage  is  only 
133  acres.  Thus,  the  $20,000  limitation 
does  not  affect  the  large,  corporate  farm- 
er— that  goal  was  accomplished,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  imposing  a  $55,000  limita- 
tion. Rather  the  $20,000  limitation  will 
hit  hardest  the  smaller  farmer  who 
plants  between  133  and  366  acres  of 
cotton.  Many  of  these  small  farmers  have 
leased  allotments,  borrowed  money  and 
purchased  expensive  machinery  on  the 
premise  that  the  $55,000  limitation  would 
remain  in  effect  for  at  least  3  years.  To 
place  a  new  limitation  at  $20,000  would 
force  these  small  farmers  into  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  last  18  months  in  the  cot- 
ton areas  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,  bankruptcy  figures  have  risen 
to  more  than  $40  million. 

With  a  $20,000  limitation,  no  payments 
could  be  made  for  anything  over  133 
acres  of  cotton  allotment.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  would  cripple  some 
276.000  acres  of  cotton  allotment  in  Cali- 
fornia— about  half  of  the  total  state  al- 
lotment. The  decisions  about  what  to  do 
with  this  amount  of  land  could  have  a 
potentially  disastrous  impact  on  other 
commodities  grown  in  other  States  as 
well  as  in  California.  It  could  very  likely 
result  in  the  disruption  of  the  market  for 
many  nonsubsidized  crops  such  as  to- 
matoes, melons,  plums,  olives,  salHower, 
almonds,  apricots,  grapes,  cherries,  and 
pomergranates.  I  hope  that  the  propo- 
nents of  a  $20,000  limitation  are  well 
aware  of  the  indirect  adverse  impact 
that  may  well  hit  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  their  home  States. 

I  think  this  is  the  crucial  issue.  The 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  was  enacted 
for  3  years.  The  $55,000  limitation  ap- 
plies to  the  1971,  1972,  and  1973  crops. 
Farmers,  particularly  the  smaller  farm- 
ers, have  made   arrangements  on   the 


assumption  that  this  question  would  not 
be  raised  until  1973.  They  have  leased 
cotton  allotments,  purchased  exi)ensive 
machinery,  and  made  other  financial 
commitments  based  on  the  $55,000  lim- 
itation. To  impose  a  $20,000  limitation 
this  year  will  force  small  farmers  out 
of  business. 

Congress  provided  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  expire  after  only  3  years 
because  of  the  question  involved  In  plac- 
ing a  limitation  on  payments.  At  the 
end  of  the  3  years,  we  will  have  a  solid 
basis  for  determining  the  eflBcacy  of  the 
$55,000  limitation.  I  think  we  might  con- 
sider seriously  at  that  time  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  payments. 

But  now  is  not  the  proper  time  to  raise 
this  question.  Farmers  have  had  less 
than  a  year  to  operate  under  the  new 
program.  They  have  had  to  make  major 
adjustments  in  their  farming  operations. 
They  placed  their  faith  in  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Congress,  and 
now  Congress  is  turning  right  around 
only  8  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  a  $55,000  limitation  and  threat- 
ening to  reduce  this  limitation  to  $20,000. 
And  Congress  is  doing  this  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill  in  clear  violation  of  the 
intent   of   the    1970   act. 

The  1970  act  provided  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  cotton  program  is  a  vol- 
untary one.  In  order  to  get  more  cotton 
produced  for  our  domestic  and  export 
markets,  the  act  allows  free  production 
and  sale  of  cotton  outside  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, but  without  benefit  of  loan  or  sub- 
sidy. Several  of  the  very  large  cotton 
growers  in  California  opted  to  plant  out- 
side the  program  this  year.  But  even 
with  a  better  price  in  prosipect  in  1971, 
the  total  amount  of  cotton  produced  na- 
tionally without  subsidy  may  be  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  total  cotton  production. 
There  just  are  not  many  farmers  who 
can  afford  to  grow  cotton  without  Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

The  1970  act  also  provided  for  an  ex- 
panded cotton  research  program.  The 
major  thrust  of  this  research  effort,  most 
of  which  is  grower-initiated  and  grower- 
financed,  is  toward  improving  produc- 
tion and  marketing  costs  so  that  cotton 
can  eventually  be  produced  in  sufficient 
amounts  without  Government  subsidy. 
The  1970  act  aUows  the  cotton  industry 
3  years  to  meet  this  goal.  I  believe  we 
should  give  them  that  chance. 

The  United  States  is  currently  export- 
ing on  a  dollar  basis  approximately  4 
million  bales  of  cotton  per  year.  Japan 
and  western  Europe  are  our  princip«d 
markets.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  a  $20,- 
000  limitation  will  curtail  the  production 
of  cotton  and  will,  therefore,  reduce  our 
cotton  exports  and  the  dollars  received 
in  EMiyment  for  these  exports.  I  wonder 
whether  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  this  issue  have  considered  the  impli- 
cations of  their  position  from  this  point 
of  view. 

Finally,  a  $20,000  limitation  will  hit 
the  western  cotton  States — California 
and  Arizona — much  harder  than  it  will 
hit  the  cotton-belt  States  or  the  grain- 
producing  areas  of  the  Midwest.  This  is 
because  cotton  farms  in  the  West  must 
be  much  larger  than  those  in  the  South 
in  order  to  be  economical.  The  cost  of 


water  is  extremely  high  In  the  West, 
taxes  are  higher,  the  land  must  be  irri- 
gated, wells  need  to  be  drilled  in  order 
to  irrigate,  cotton  machinery  has  to  be 
chipped  from  the  Midwest,  and  farm 
labor  wages  are  considerably  higher. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  main  points  In  opposition  to  a  limita- 
tion of  $20,000. 

P'irst,  a  $20,000  limitation  will  cause 
economic  chaos  in  California's  agricul- 
ture and  it  will  have  a  very  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Second,  it  will  not  affect  the  large 
farming  operations,  as  implied  by  the 
proponents,  but  will  hit  the  small-  rnd 
medium-sized  farmer  the  hardest. 

Third,  this  proposal  is  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  and  thus  prevents  us  from 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
overall  farm  program. 

Fourth,  on  the  basis  of  only  8  months 
of  operation  imder  the  new  law — and  a 
lack  of  current  figures — proponents  of 
the  $20,000  limitation  are  suggesting  that 
the  $55,000  figure  is  set  too  high.  I  be- 
lieve that  judgment  would  be  more  prop- 
erly and  accurately  made  when  the  cur- 
rent law  expires  in  1973.  To  do  so  now. 
and  especially  to  base  one's  argument 
on  the  previous  crop  year,  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

Fifth,  a  $20,000  limitation  discrimi- 
nates against  California  and  Arizona.  It 
would  scarcely  affect  most  of  the  rain- 
grown  cotton  areas  of  the  Old  South  or 
the  vast  acres  of  grain  in  the  Midwest. 

Sixth,  a  $20,000  limitation  on  payments 
will  adversely  affect  our  cotton  market 
and  the  dollars  received  from  these  ex- 
ports. 

Seventh,  and  finally,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, a  $20,000  limitation  is  a  superficial 
remedy  for  the  so-called  farm  prob- 
lem. If  the  intent  of  the  1970  act  was 
to  continue  to  insure  the  production  of 
sufficient  amounts  of  cotton  but  also  to 
limit  the  payments  for  which  any  single 
producer  could  be  eligible,  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  $55,000.  If  the  intent 
of  the  1970  act  was  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment money,  that  has  only  occurred  to 
a  small  extent.  USDA  budget  estimates 
place  the  1971  cotton  payments  at  ap- 
proximately $798  million  nationally.  In 
1969  the  cotton  program  cost  $828  mil- 
lion and  around  $820  million  in  1970.  So 
there  has  been  some  saving,  but  not 
much. 

The  real  impact  of  the  $55,000  limita- 
tion has  been  that  the  large  producers 
were  forced  to  sell  or  lease  some  of  their 
cotton  allotments  to  smaller  growers. 
Thus  the  smaller  growers  are  receiving 
larger  Government  payments  than  they 
have  in  previous  years.  Some  have  said 
that  a  $20,000  limitation  would  pay  the 
smaller  growers  an  even  fairer  share  of 
the  total  cotton  payment.  But  careful 
studies  by  the  USDA  last  year  revealed 
that  the  cotton  allotment  for  which 
Government  payments  would  be  avail- 
able would  tend  to  be  so  small  that  it 
would  not  paj-  to  grow  cotton  even  with 
the  Federal  payment.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  $20,000  limitation  would  be  met 
on  as  little  as  133  acres  of  cotton  in 
California. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
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ourselves  some  hard  questions  on  this 
issue.  We  have  to  determine  whether  it  is 
proper  to  attempt  this  kind  of  a  major 
chaiise  on  an  appropriati<ms  bill  only 
8  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
1970  law.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  tell  farmers  that  they 
will  have  3  years  to  operate  under  a 
program  and  then  turn  around  only  8 
months  later  and  change  the  rules  of 
that  program.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  a  vote  for  a  $20,000  limitation 
is  baaed  on  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
its  impUcations — not  only  for  the  sub- 
sidized crops,  but  for  every  agricultural 
commodity  in  the  Nation.  Finally,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
$20,000  limitation  can  accomplish  the 
goals  which  its  proponents  claim  for 
it — saving  the  taxpayer  money,  help- 
ing the  small  farmer,  and  insuring  that 
ample  amounts  of  cotton,  wheat  and  feed 
grains  are  produced  to  meet  our  domestic 
and  export  requirements. 

I  submit  that  the  $20,000  does  not 
accomplish  any  of  these  aims,  and  I 
urge  that  this  amendment  be  soundly 
defeated. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  under 
debate. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  proponents  of 
lowering  the  farm  program  p>a]rment 
limitation  to  $20,000  have  chosen  to  dis- 
credit farmers  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  because  they  claim  the  pres- 
ent $55,000  limitation  has  failed  to  result 
in  any  great  savings. 

We  have  looked  into  enough  cases  to 
know  that  there  will  be  minimal  or  no 
savings  in  program  costs  as  a  result  of 
the  $55,000  limitation.  The  fact  is.  that 
we  did  not  expect  any  great  savings  this 
year.  My  good  friend  and  former  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
predicted  on  March  23,  1970.  when  he 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  that: 

If  limitations  were  impooed.  some  large 
farms  would  be  divided  either  by  sale  or  leaae. 
and  operated  as  several  units. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  know  how 
many  farms  would  be  affected  in  this  way 
but  clearly  warned  that  any  savings  and 
program  impact  would  be  affected  pro- 
portionately by  such  divisions. 

It  is  ironic  that  proponents  who  are 
working  to  lower  the  payment  limitatiMi 
to  $20,000  are  endangering  the  1970 
Agricultural  Act  which  offers  the  first 
opportunity  in  years  to  shift  agriculture 
away  from  dependence  on  Government 
payments  and  toward  greater  reliance  on 
the  marketplace.  Once  this  transition  to 
a  market-oriented  agriculture  Is  made 
then  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  real 
savings.  Those  advocating  the  $20,000 
limitation — by  making  farm  programs 
virtually  unworkable — thus  jeopardize 
the  possibility  of  achieving  the  very 
savings  that  they  themselves  advocate. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  suggestion 
that  somehow  farmers  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  duped  the  tax- 
payer and  have  thwarted  the  will  of 
Congress  relative  to  enforcing  the 
$55,000  limitation.  Neither  the  law  nor 
the  regxilations  prohibit  bona  fide 
chaixges  in  farming  operations — and  that 
is  what  h£is  been  happening. 


Congress  itself  did  not  choose  to  in- 
clude a  definition  of  "person"  in  the  act 
which  imposes  a  limit  of  $55,000  on  each 
person  each  year  under  each  of  the  up- 
land cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  pro- 
grams. Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  define  "person"  and 
to  prescribe  rules  necessary  to  assure  a 
"fair  and  reasonable"  apphcation  of  the 
payment  limitation.  The  record  shows 
that  Secretary  Hardin  quickly  and 
efficiently  carried  out  this  directive  by 
Congress.  The  regulations  were  carefully 
drafted  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  assistance  from  its  Office  of 
General  Counsel — OGC.  The  proposed 
regulations  were  also  submitted  in  draft 
form  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  his 
comments  and  suggestions,  to  further 
assure  that  the  regulations  represented 
the  Intent  of  Congress.  If  there  is  still 
any  doubt  that  the  regulations  do  repre- 
sent the  intent  of  Congress,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  Senate  itself  last  year  voted 
down  44-to-21  the  restrictive  language 
of  the  Smith  amendment  which  speclfi- 
ically  prohibited  the  sale,  lease,  or 
transfer  of  any  acreage  allotment  or  base 
acreage  for  the  purpose  of  evading  pay- 
ment limitation.  Clearly,  the  regulations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
December  22,  1970.  and  now  in  effect  do 
not  circumvent  the  will  of  Congress. 

These  regulations  permit  a  producer  to 
sell  a  part  of  his  farm,  lease  it.  change 
the  terms  of  leasing  agreements — such  as 
shifting  from  crop-share  to  a  cash- 
rental  or  vice  versa — transfer  cotton 
allotments  or  take  other  similar  actions 
which  were  previously  available  to  him 
under  applicable  law  and  regulations. 
Many  producers  for  perfectly  legal  eco- 
nomic reasons  have  restructured  their 
farming  operations  under  the  regula- 
tions. On  the  other  hand.  State  and 
county  committees  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  of 
DSDA  carefully  examine  and  review  all 
such  adjustments  to  guard  against 
fradulent  actions,  schemes,  or  devices  to 
evade  the  limitation  now  in  effect. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  describe  as 
evasive  the  legal,  overt,  and  perfectly 
understandable  economic  adjustments  of 
farmers.  Equally  unfair  is  the  suggestion 
that  conscientious  public  servants  would 
deliberately  create  loopholes  by  writing 
regulations  designed  to  help  farmers 
thwart  the  will  of  Congress. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  commit- 
tee in  its  report  on  this  bill  took  cogni- 
zance of  charges  made  of  abuses  of  this 
payment  limitation.  At  page  19,  the  last 
paragraph  reads: 

The  Committee  ts  aware  of  the  many 
charges  of  abiues  that  have  been  made 
against  the  payment  prcgrams,  some  of 
which  may  be  valid  For  this  reason  the 
Committee  directs  the  Department  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  a  complete  and  thorough  re- 
view of  Its  administration  of  the  payments 
limitations  provided  In  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970  and  all  rules,  regulations  and  policies 
which  have  been  promulgated  thereunder. 
The  Committee  expects  the  Department  to 
take  whatever  action  ts  required  to  Insure 
that  the  payment  program  la  administered  In 
a  fair,  impartial  and  effectlye  manner,  and 
to  keep  this  Committee  fully  adTlsed  of  any 
and  all  action  taken  In  this  regard. 

In  any  event,  if  changes  are  found  to 
be  desirable,  they  will  not  be  achieved 
by  this  pending  amendment.  They  can  be 


enacted  only  through  regular  proceed- 
ings in  a  legislative  way;  and  in  a  legis- 
lative bill — not  an  appropriation  blU. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
some  comments  on  points  raised  In  July 
12  "Dear  Colleague"  letter: 

Point  1.  Excerpt  from  letter: 

According  to  all  available  information,  the 
•55,000  limitation  of  1070  has  not  cut  down 
at  all  on  the  huge  subsidy  payments  which 
are  made  annually  to  a  few  rich  farmers. 
There  was  an  increase  in  total  subsidies  from 
>3.5  bUllon  in  1969  to  $4  Mlllon  in  1970. 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  here  as 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  The  provisions  of  this  act, 
as  everyone  knows,  apply  to  1971,  1972, 
and  1973  crops — not  to  1970  crops,  which 
were  planted  under  provisions  of  the  pre- 
vious farm  program.  This  year's  crops 
will  be  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the 
$55,000  limitation. 

In  addition,  the  figure  "$4  billion,"  rep- 
resenting 1970  farm  program  payments, 
causes  further  confusion.  The  actual  to- 
tal for  1970  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  payments — the  only  crops  covered 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 — is  $3,3 
billion,  which  indicates  a  decrease,  not  an 
increase,  from  the  previous  year. 

Point  2.  Excerpt  from  letter: 

The  only  "long-range"  plans  disrupted 
would  be  the  various  legal  ploys  designed 
to  multiply  corporate  farmers'  Income  be- 
yond the  set  limitation.  Actual  planting  de- 
cisions are  based  on  annual  price  support 
guarantees  from  the  Government  and  are 
therefore,  made  only  one  year  In  advance 
of  planting.  These  decisions  would  not  be 
disrupted  by  the  payments  limitation. 

Congress  has  never  said  anything 
about  limiting  "corporate  farmers'  in- 
come." The  payment  limitation  of  $55.- 
000  applies  only  to  farm  program  pay- 
ments. 

The  statement  "planting  decisions  are 
based  on  annual  price  support  guaran- 
tees— and  are  therefore  made  only  one 
year  in  advance  of  planting"  refiects  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  complexities  of 
modern  agriculture.  With  a  capital  in- 
vestment in  land  and  machinery  of,  say 
$250,000.  how  could  a  farmer  possibly 
survive  with  such  haphazard  manage- 
ment? With  the  enactment  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  many  farmers  have 
made  substimtial  and  far-reaching 
changes  In  leasing  arrangements,  equip- 
ment investments,  and  farming  plans. 
Lowering  of  the  limitation  to  $20,000 
would  force  them  to  drastically  alter 
their  cropping  patterns.  Some  would  be 
unable  to  plant  the  crops  for  which  they 
already  have  land,  equipment  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  Some  of  them  would  be 
forced  to  stay  out  of  the  progress  alto- 
gether, which  would  further  alter  not 
only  their  own  plans,  but  the  intricately 
balanced  production  patterns  of  several 
of  our  basic  commodities.  To  suggest  that 
farmers  base  their  plans  only  on  Govern- 
ment price  supports  and  only  1  year  in 
advance  is  not  just  erroneous;  it  is 
frivolous. 

Point  3.  Ebccerpt  from  letter: 

At  present  there  are  two  major  loopholes 
In  the  law.  One  evasive  practice  is  to  split 
legal  title  among  relatives,  all  of  whom  are 
then  eligible  for  separate  subsidy  payments. 
Three  relatives  can  thus  bring  in  (166.000 
per  year  for  the  family.  The  second  loophole 
allows  cotton  growers  to  lease  their  planting 
allotments  to  others  for  a  fee  equal  to  what 
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they  were  formerly  "earning"  from  the  fed- 
eral governmenX. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  regulations 
prohibit  bona  fide  changes  in  farming 
operations.  The  law  and  regulations  do, 
however,  prohibit  "fictitious  actions 
which  constitute  a  science  or  device  to 
evade  the  limitation."  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  strictly  enforcing  x>as- 
ment  limitation  regulations.  State  and 
county  ASC  committees  have  carefully 
examined  and  reviewed  restructiuring  of 
farming  operations  to  guard  against 
fraudulent  actions,  to  evade  the  limita- 
tion. Concealmg  relevant  Information, 
submitting  false  information,  or  creating 
fictitious  entities  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing a  true  interest  in  a  farming  oper- 
ation are  examples  of  such  illegal  actions. 

In  reference  to  the  so-called  second 
loophole,  the  practice  of  restructuring 
farming  operations  is  not  a  "loophole"  at 
all.  Congress,  in  passing  the  1970  Agri- 
cultural Act,  did  not  include  a  definition 
of  "person"  in  the  act.  As  you  know,  the 
cu:t  imposes  a  limit  of  $55,000  on  each 
person  each  year  under  each  of  the 
upland  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
programs.  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  define  "person" 
and  to  prescribe  rules  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  reasonable  application 
of  the  payment  limitation.  These  regu- 
lations, which  clearly  refiect  the  will  of 
Congress,  permit  a  producer  to  sell  a  part 
of  his  farm,  lease  it,  change  the  terms 
of  leasing  agreements — such  as  shifting 
from  crop-share  to  a  cash-rental  or  vice 
versa — transfer  cotton  allotments  or  take 
other  similar  actions  which  were  previ- 
ously available  to  him  under  applicable 
law  and  regulations.  Many  producers  for 
perfectly  legal  economic  reasons  have 
restructiu-ed  their  farming  operations 
under  the  regulations.  No  "loophole"  Is 
involved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated,  thus  retaining  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  present  law. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

MEETING  —  APPOINTMENTS       BY 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TArr) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  In  accordance  with  Public 
Law  86-42,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Paris, 
France,  September  2-11,  1971:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  MANsnxu)) ; 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakx- 
MAN) ;  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoRDAK) ;  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ;  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bath)  ;  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ;  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr,  Hollihcs)  ; 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScoTT) ;  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ;  the  Senator  frcwn  New  York 
'Mr.  Javtts);  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr,  Miller)  ;  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  Jordan)  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECmON  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R,  9270)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Agriculture- 
Envlronmenttd  and  Consimier  Protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1972,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  so  that  I 
may  speak  on  this  most  important  issue 
affecting  the  farm  areas  of  our  country. 

In  1970,  I  supported  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  which  provided  for  a  $55,000 
farm  payment  limitation  for  each  per- 
son for  each  crop  each  year  under  the 
cotton,  feed  grains,  and  wheat  programs. 
At  the  time  I  felt  very  strongly  that  farm 
payments  should  be  limited  but  in  a 
gradual  manner  which  would  not  create 
chaos  on  California's  No.  1  industry — 
agriculture.  This  leg^lation  runs  for  3 
years.  I  do  not  believe  that  via  an  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  should  disrupt  the 
industry  by  making  a  further — precipi- 
tous reduction  in  payments.  When  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  expires,  the 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  entire  farm  program  and  fur- 
ther limit  payments  at  that  time. 

Some  proponents  of  a  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation  primarily  rely  upon  re- 
ports of  growers  circumventing  the  limi- 
tation, the  latest  being  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post.  However,  if  a  $20,000 
limitation  is  made  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972,  agricultural  appropriations 
bill.  It  probably  would  be  administered 
under  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to 
the  present  $55,000  limitation.  Thus  low- 
ering the  payment  limitation  at  this  time 
will  not  resolve  any  problems  of  "loop- 
holes" or  "circumventions."  In  addition, 
the  recent  Washington  Post  article  did 
not  make  clear  that,  imder  present  regu- 
lations, it  would  be  illegal  for  any  single 
grower  to  receive  any  more  than  one 
$55,000  farm  pajrment  iot  any  one  crop 
under  the  program. 

Under  the  regitlations,  those  who  had 
previously  received  more  than  $55,000 
would  have  several  alternatives: 

First,  they  could  decide  not  to  plant 
cotton,  wheat  or  feed  grains  at  all  and 
go  into  other  commodities  which  are  now 
in  oversupply  such  as  citrus,  or  grapes; 

Second,  they  could  sell  their  land 
which  would  probably  result  in  depress- 
ing land  values  for  large  as  well  as  small 
farms. 

Third,  they  could  give  away  the  land 
and  the  recipient — not  the  former  own- 
er—would then  be  eligible  for  the  farm 
payment. 

Fourth,  they  could  seU  or  lease  their 
excess  allotments  for  the  going  market 
rate — the  farm  payment  going  to  the 
lessee  or  purchaser  of  the  allotment.  The 
purchaser  or  lessee  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  the  required  acreage 
and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Agricultural  Act. 


Fifth,  they  could  form  partnerships 
with  each  partner  receiving  $55,000  each. 
However,  it  would  have  to  be  shown  that 
it  was  a  partnership  in  law  as  weU  as 
fact. 

In  each  case,  the  recipient  of  the  al- 
lotment would  be  eligible  for  the  farm 
payment — not  the  owner.  Even  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife  could  not  receive  a  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  $55,000  per  crop,  as 
the  regulations  define  a  husband  and  a 
wife  as  one  person.  In  this  instance  this 
is  a  stricter  regulation  than  the  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Fictitious  actions  which  constitute 
schemes  or  devices  to  evade  a  payment 
limitation — any  payment  limitation — 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Concealment  of 
relevant  information,  submission  of  false 
Information,  or  creating  fictitious  entities 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a  true  in- 
terest in  a  farming  operation  is  illegal. 

The  General  Accovmting  Office  is  pres- 
ently conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
agricultural  regulations,  in  order  to  get 
answers  to  the  following  questions : 

First,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
$55,000  payment  limitation ; 

Second,  how  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture administering  its  regulations; 

Third,  what  types  of  measures  are  be- 
ing used  to  circumvent  the  regulations 
and  the  payment  limitation? 

I  strongly  support  this  GAO  inquiry. 

The  issue  of  lowering  payment  limita- 
tions is  a  different  one  from  the  one  of 
circumvention  of  the  law  and  lowering 
the  limitation  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  latter. 

However,  lowering  the  payment  limita- 
tion from  $55,000  at  this  time  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  agrioiltural 
economy,  particularly  in  California  and 
will  almost  certainly  cripple  many  small 
farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  was  en- 
acted as  a  3-year  program.  At  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
California  farmers  made  commitments 
relying  on  the  3 -year  period.  To  change 
the  law  abruptly,  by  way  of  an  appro- 
priations bill  at  this  time,  would  disrupt 
the  California  economy  even  further 
than  It  is  already. 

More  important,  it  is  the  small  farmer 
who  would  suffer  the  most  under  a 
$20,000  limit.  Smaller  farmers  have 
leased  allotments,  borrowed  money,  and 
purchased  equipment  in  reliance  upon 
the  3-year,  $55,000  limit.  A  change  now 
would  force  many  small  farmers  into 
bankruptcy.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California,  for  example,  bankruptcy  fig- 
ures over  the  past  18  months  total  $40 
million  while  unemployment  Is  over  7,7 
percent.  A  further  payment  limitation 
at  this  time  would  only  increase  bank- 
ruptcies, increase  unemployment,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  smaller  farmers. 

Nationally  10,363  growers  would  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  $20,000  llmita- 
ticn.  In  California  1,094  growers  would 
be  affected  and  over  250,000  acres — one- 
half  of  California's  allotment.  Many 
growers  would  no  longer  stay  within  the 
program  resulting  in  the  dimiping  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  increased 
agricultural  products  on  the  market 
which  would  depress  farm  prices,  de- 
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stroy  property  values,  and  drive  many 
small  farmers  out  of  agriculture.  A  lower 
payment  limitation  would  drive  the  eflB- 
cient  producers  out  of  the  program, 
putting  the  burden  of  setting  aside  land 
on  the  small  farmer.  The  large  producer 
would  almost  certainly  grow  crops  on 
the  land  now  being  set  aside.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  cotton  farmer  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California  does  not  participate 
in  the  cotton  program,  he  could  go  into 
any  one  of  California's  more  than  200 
crops  presently  grown  outside  the  Fed- 
eral program — particularly  by  the  small- 
er farmers.  This  would  upset  the  entire 
farm  economy. 

When  the  GAO  has  concluded  its  in- 
vestigation, then  Congress  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  press  for  tightening  up 
regulations  and  if  violations  are  shown 
to  exist,  violators  should  be  subject  to 
prosecution. 

When  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  ex- 
pires, then  the  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  making  further 
payment  limitations,  as  well  as  other 
substantive  changes  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privileged  once  again  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
This  is  a  rare  experience  and  a  great  op- 
portunity for  learning.  Agriculture  leg- 
islation is  net  simple  legislation;  it  is 
ver>-  comphcated.  The  agricultural  econ- 
omy is  likewise  an  integrated  economy 
and  very  complicated. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  last  year  when 
Congress  imposed  the  current  $55,000 
payment  limitation  under  our  Agricul- 
tural Act.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  at  this 
time  as  supporting  that  action  by  the 
Congress.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  frequent  reports  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  and  news  media  in- 
dicating that  this  $55,000  payment  limi- 
tation is  being  administered  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  is  not  as  effective  as  some 
of  us  in  the  Congress  had  intended.  In 
view  of  these  reports,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
admonished  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  thoroughly  review  and  in- 
vestigate such  charges  to  insure  that  the 
current  $55,000  payment  limitation  is  ad- 
ministered fairly,  both  as  it  relates  to 
farmers'  and  taxpayers'  interests. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  occasion  to  ask  that  the  De- 
partment launch  such  a  study  immedi- 
ately and  report  its  findings  to  the  re- 
spective agricultural  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

If  there  are  loopholes  in  the  law  or  in 
the  Department's  regulations  that  pro- 
vide some  farmers  with  undue  advan- 
tage, the  Department  should  either  close 
those  loopholes  by  administrative  regu- 
lations or  if  they  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  submit  proposals  to  the 
Congress  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  before  we 
make  any  further  changes  In  payment 
limitation  levels  under  our  agricultural 
programs,  we  should  first  provide  suffi- 


cient time  to  assess  the  impact  that  cur- 
rent limitation  will  in  fact  have  on  the 
purposes  of  these  programs. 

I  suggest  that  we  have  not  had  enough 
time  to  fully  make  that  assessment. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  Department 
making  a  careful  review  of  any  abuses  or 
circumventions  of  the  current  limitation 
level  imposed  by  Congress.  I  also  would 
like  to  recommend  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  asked  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  respective  House  and  Senate 
Agricultural  Committees  indicating  what 
impact  the  current  $55,000  payment  lim- 
itation has  in  fact  had  on  signups  as 
well  as  what  the  anticipated  impact 
might  be  if  the  $20,000  payment  limita- 
tion were  imposed. 

This  report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  60  days  following 
the  end  of  the  current  crop  years  for 
each  of  the  commodities  covered  under 
the  current  act.  The  report  also  should 
identify  these  factors  on  a  commodity  by 
commodity  basis.  Until  such  time  as  this 
information  is  made  available  to  the 
Congress,  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to 
lower  the  current  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
all  of  the  so-called  subsidy  payments 
which  are  so  frequently  branded  as  sub- 
sidy payments  are  designed  for  one  pur- 
pose: To  improve  agriculture  income  and 
to  do  it  by  trying  to  help  manage  the 
relationship  of  supply  to  demand. 

Payments  are  made  for  whatever  crops 
may  be  included  in  a  program  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  including  people 
within  a  program.  For  example,  pay- 
ments are  made  to  wheat  farmers  if  they 
are  willing  to  sign  up  on  certain  plant- 
ing restrictions  limiting  the  acreage  they 
plant,  and  that  limitation  is  based  on 
what  IS  considered  to  be  the  domestic 
need  of  our  economy  for  wheat. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  feed 
grains,  particularly  com.  In  my  State 
we  are  verj'  concerned  about  corn.  If  the 
price  of  corn  falls  it  generally  means  the 
price  of  cattle  falls:  if  the  price  of  corn 
falls  it  generally  means  the  price  of  hogs 
goes  down.  There  is  a  relationship. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
15  not  a  few  cotton  farmers.  We  do  not 
have  many  of  those  in  Minnesota;  we 
do  not  have  any.  I  believe. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  study  made 
of  the  impact  of  this  amendment,  if  it 
should  be  agreed  to  If  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  presently  available 
for  planting  pui  poses  will  come  free,  so 
to  speak,  out  of  any  type  production 
control,  and  available  for  any  alterna- 
tive planting  for  soybeans,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  or  corn.  Mr  President,  when  the 
supply  is  increased  anywhere  over  3  to  4 
percent,  we  start  to  get  a  precipitate 
drop  in  prices.  So  I  am  not  arguing  about 
whether  a  few  cotton  farmers  will  get 
payments,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
thousands  of  farmers  across  the  Nation 
who  may  suffer  if  there  is  promiscuous 
planting  where  land  is  taken  out  of  the 
control  program  under  subsidy  payments, 
and  planted  free  and  open  with  corn,  soy- 
beans, oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  feed- 
Krai  n.s  If  that  happens,  we  will  h&ve 
trouble  in  agriculture  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  had  for  a  long  time. 


I  know  what  it  would  be  popular  for 
me  to  do,  and  that  would  be  to  vote  for 
the  $20,000  limitation.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  farms  that  would  be  affected 
by  that  if  one  were  to  look  only  at  the 
payment,  but  we  produce  rye.  barley,  sor- 
ghums, and  other  feed  grains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  we 
had  experience  before  when  cropland 
was  taken  out  and  opened  up.  We  saw 
all  kinds  of  alternative  crops  being 
planted,  adversely  affecting  price.  Here 
there  may  be  some  abuses  in  the  present 
program,  .so  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a 
good  look  at  it. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  resolution  which 
I  understand  cannot  be  taken  up  now 
becau.se  it  would  be  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  However,  this  resolu- 
tion provides: 

WlLhln  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  the 
current  individual  crop  years  for  each  com- 
modity covered  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
submit  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Agriculture  Committees  his  findings 
based  upon  a  detailed  investigation  of  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  current 
$55,000  payment  limitation  Such  an  investi- 
gation should  be  conducted  to  determine  If 
the  payment  limitation  is  being  adminis- 
tered in  compliance  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  as  It  relates  to  the  best  interests 
of  both  farmers  and  taxpayers  alike.  Such 
a  study  must  also  Include  a  report  detailing 
the  extent  to  which  those  participants  In 
the  program  who  previously  received  in  ex- 
cess of  $55,000  annually  have  reconstituted 
their  farming  operations  since  this  limita- 
tion was  Imposed.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  also  provide  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  Chairman  with 
his  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the  $55,000 
limitation  on  program  sIgn-ups  for  the  cur- 
rent crop  years  as  well  as  what  he  anticipates 
the  Impact  would  be  if  a  $20,000  payment 
limitation  were  imposed  In  subsequent  crop 
years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  res- 
olution as  now  introduced  would  lie  at 
the  desk  for  1  day  and  could  be  called 
up  for  con.sideration  after  that,  and  I 
shall  make  it  my  purpose  to  do  so.  I 
would  hope  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  may  .seem  very  desirable  on  the  face 
of  the  amendment  to  vote  for  the  $20,000 
limitation,  it  would  include  in  our  con- 
sideration the  total  impact  on  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadcei 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  30.  1970.  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
Title  I  of  that  law  established  a  payment 
limitation  of  $55,000  on  feed  grains, 
wheat,  and  cotton. 

Now.  just  7  months  later,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  reduce  the  limi- 
tation to  $20,000. 

Not  a  crop  is  completely  harvested,  al- 
though winter  wheat  Ls  well  underway; 
we  do  not  even  have  an  estimate  of  pro- 
duction on  the  com  and  cotton  crops: 
we  know  nothing  at  all  about  farm  prices 
on  the  crops:  we  do  not  know  the  effect  of 
the  $55,000  limitation  on  production;  and 
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yet,  some  wish  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  before  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  last 
November  we  made  a  commitment  to 
farmers  by  establishing  rules  for  the 
three  crop  years,  1971,  1972.  and  1973. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  gross  in- 
justice to  all  producers,  to  the  trade,  and 
to  consumers  if  this  honorable  commit- 
ment were  negated  unilaterally  by  ac- 
tion of  Congress. 

No  hearings  have  been  held  on  the  pro- 
posed change,  no  opinions  sought,  no 
official  data  has  been  presented,  and  no 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  on  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  move. 

There  are  indications  that  some  farm- 
ers who  received  large  payments  in  1970 
and  prior  years  did  not  participate  at  all 
in  1971.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case, 
these  farmers  will  not  receive  any  pay- 
ment for  1971. 

At  the  same  time,  they  would  not  have 
been  required  to  set  aside  any  of  their 
cropland  to  conserving  uses,  nor  even 
maintain  their  conserving  base.  These 
farmers,  who  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
grams at  the  higher  $55,000  limit,  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  affected  by  a  further 
reduction  from  $55,000  to  $20,000. 

My  friends  from  parts  of  the  countr>' 
that  grow  only  com  and  soybeans  may 
be  tempted  to  say  that  a  $20,000  limit 
will  not  hurt  farmers  in  their  States 
since  so  few  com  farmers  are  affected 
and  there  are  no  payments  for  soybeans. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  a  serioas 
mistake. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
we  really  do  not  have  separate  programs 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton.  What 
we  have,  in  effect,  is  a  single,  integrated 
farm  program  that  applies  in  parallel 
fashion  to  major  field  crops. 

A  $20,000  hmit  would  affect  many 
wheat  farmers  in  Washington  and  Mon- 
tana, many  grain  sorghum  producers  in 
Texas,  and  many  cotton  farmers  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Land  that  can  grow  cotton  in 
Mississippi  may  grow  winter  wheat  fol- 
lowed by  soybeans  in  a  double-cropping 
system.  If  efficient  farmers  are  forced 
out  of  the  program  by  a  low  limitation, 
the  additional  production  of  grains  and 
soybeans  will  be  felt  across  the  country 
in  the  form  of  production  and  price  in- 
.stability. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  fann  program  is  to  regulate  agri- 
cultural production  s-o  that  we  havp 
plentiful  supplies;  the  consumer  pays 
reasonable  prices:  the  farmer  receives  a 
fair  return:  and  our  agricultural  re- 
.sources  are  preserved  for  the  good  of  all. 

Thi.s  regulation  is  accomplished 
through  payments  designed  to  induce 
the  farmer  to  produce  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  him  and  no  more.  For  excessive 
production  he  receives  only  a  low  pen- 
alty price. 

The  proposal  to  limit  payments  to 
S20.000  is  designed  to  destroy  this  pro- 
ui-am. 

It  is  designed  to  put  the  larger  farmer 
out  of  business,  to  force  lum  to  dispose  ot 
his  holdings,  or  to  divert  to  unregulated 
crops. 

It  is  designed  to  destroy  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  which  the 
program  would  achieve. 


It  is  designed  to  remove  the  regulatory 
mechanism  and  result  in  boom-and-busi 
cycles,  with  shortages  and  high  prices 
followed  by  surpluses  and  low  prices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  divide  farmers  by  pitting  the  in- 
terests of  large  farmers  against  small 
farmers.  It  will  result  in  land  reform  and 
imeconomic  arrangements  as  it  forces 
larger  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  hold- 
ings to  syndicates  of  investors  and  others 
who  are  in  a  position  to  purchase  such 
holdings. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  de- 
stroy the  farm  program  and  end  its 
many  benefits,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
that  would  be  benefited  by  it. 

It  would  save  no  money.  It  does  not. 
for  instance,  make  it  any  cheaper  to 
produce  cotton.  At  present  it  takes  a 
price  of  35  cents  per  pound  to  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  cotton.  That  price 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  someone  to  some- 
one, if  the  cotton  is  to  be  produced.  If 
the  Government  does  not  pay,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  to  pay  it.  If  the  estab- 
lished farmer  does  not  receive  it,  some- 
body else  will  have  to  take  his  place, 
produce  the  cotton,  and  receive  the  price. 
By  forcing  cotton  production  into  im- 
economic arrangements,  the  proposal 
would  increase  the  cost  of  producing  cot- 
ton. It  would  in  no  way  save  money. 

It  does  not  help  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  will  have  to  pay  higher  prices, 
or  face  shortages  in  supply,  or  in  all 
probability  both,  since  shortages  will 
result  in  higher  prices.  The  proponents 
of  the  $20,000  limitation  estimate  that 
if  it  had  been  in  effect  in  1970.  it  would 
have  prevented  payments  on  cotton  equal 
to  $171,051,000.  At  15  cents  per  pound 
this  represents  1.140.340,000  pounds  of 
cotton,  which  either,  first,  would  prob- 
ably not  be  produced,  or  second,  would 
probably  be  produced  by  different  pro- 
ducers who  would  be  eligible  for  the  pay- 
ment. To  the  extent  that  the  cotton  was 
not  produced,  shortages  would  result,  and 
the  consumer  would  pay  a  higher  price 
for  less  cotton. 

The  proposal  does  not  help  the  small 
farmer.  A  program  which  is  designed  to 
put  some  farmers  out  of  business,  result 
in  shortages,  and  raise  prices  carmot  be 
justified,  and  the  program  would  be  lost 
to  large  and  small  farmers  alike.  During 
the  first  year  the  small  farmer,  m  antici- 
pation of  shortages  and  high  prices, 
might  be  tempted  to  overextend  himself 
to  obtain  both  the  payment  and  the 
higher  market  price:  but  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  boom  part  of  the  cycle 
he  would  be  likely  to  make  himself  more 
vulnerable  to  the  bust  part  of  the  cycle 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  not  de- 
.signed  to  do  anyone  any  good.  It  can- 
not save  money.  It  does  not  make  cotton 
any  cheaper  to  produce.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide us  with  assurance  of  adequate  sup- 
plies at  cheaper  prices.  No,  it  does  tlie 
ver>'  opposite.  It  harms  everyone.  It  de- 
feats tlie  objective  of  a  Government  pro- 


gram. It  encourages  haphazard  land  re- 
form and  uneconomic  arrangements.  It 
will  result  in  higher  prices  to  consumers, 
and  lower  prices  to  producers.  It 
will  result  in  shortages  followed  by  sur- 
pluses. It  makes  no  economic  sense,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  ' . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  on 
my  desk  some  figures  purporting  to  show 
the  cost  of  the  subsidy  to  the  producers 
of  this  country,  particularly  the  cotton 
producers,  but  I  find  the  list  shows  the 
cost  to  the  cotton  producers  of  $327  mil- 
lion for  the  year  1970.  and  not  this  year 
Well,  in  the  year  1970  there  were  some 
producers  who  collected  over  $1  million 
each,  and  so  we  had  no  hesitancy  in  lim- 
iting that  subsidy  maximum  to  $55,000. 
What  we  should  have  to  go  by  is  what 
the  cost  is  this  year. 

However,  that  is  not  what  I  rose  to 
speak  about.  The  fact  is  that  the  subsidy 
to  the  cotton  growers  is  actually  a  sub- 
sid>'  to  the  cotton  mills.  I  am  advised  on 
good  authority  that  the  cost  of  producing 
cotton  in  the  southern  Arizona-California 
area  is  about  30  cents  a  pound.  In  the 
Southeastern  United  States  it  is  about  35 
cents  a  pound  The  market  price  is  about 
26  cents  a  pound  at  this  time  So  this 
subsidy  is  paid  to  the  producers  so  they 
can  sell  to  the  mills  at  anywhere  from  5 
to  10  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  to  say  nothing  of  any  profit 
which  they  might  hope  to  make 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  leaving  this  coimtry  very  fast. 
Only  a  week  ago  I  heard  that  two  of  our 
prominent  apparel  plants  are  establish- 
ing plants  in  East  Asia,  where  the  costs 
are  less. 

For  a  couple  of  years  we  charged  this 
subsidy  to  the  cotton  mills,  but  they  said 
they  did  not  like  the  name  of  it  and  they 
got  It  transferred  back  to  the  producers, 
where  it  does  not  belong.  It  is  really  a 
subsidy  to  the  nulls,  who  in  turn  rmghi 
say  It  is  a  subsidy-  to  the  consumers,  be- 
cause by  getting  the  cotton  at  8  or  10 
cents  a  pound  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, they  could  and  should  pass  that 
saving  along  to  the  consumer. 

But  I  think  the  whole  thing  ha.s  been 
very  badly  misrepresented  I  believe  that 
if  we  want  to  give  this  subsidy  to  the 
mills,  we  should  give  it  :o  them  openly 
and  not  charge  it  up  to  the  producers 

I  was  stroiigly  opposed  to  the  $1  mii- 
hon  payments  wluch  certain  companies 
got  last  year,  but  I  thought  a  reduction 
of  from  $1  million  to  a  maximum  of  $55- 
000  was  quite  a  reduction  indeed.  We 
have  a  3-year  program  now.  At  the  end 
of  the  3  years  we  may  not  have  .iny 
u^xtile  or  apparel  industry  left  in  this 
country  at   the  rate  it  is  leaving  us 

I  certainly  hope  we  can  keep  some  in- 
dustries here,  but  I  do  not  know  I  would 
not  be  willmg  to  guarantee  it  at  this 
point 

So  I  feel  that  we  should  keep  our  agree- 
ment  which  was  made  last  year  for  a 
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3-year  program,  and  then  look  it  over,  The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who     California.  Yet.  right  here  in  this  same 

and  if  it  is  necessary  to  continue  a  sub-  yields  time?                                                     US.  Etepartment  of  Agriculture   docu- 

sidy.  put  that  subsidy  where  it  belongs  Mr.  McGEE   We  have  no  further  re-     ment  it  says  that  this  year,  even  with 

and   where  the   benefit  is  actually   re-  quests  for  time  on  this  side,  Mr.  Presi-     the  $55,000  limitation,  cotton  plantings 

ceived.   on   the  mills,   and   not  on   the  dent.                                                                 in  California  are  up  7  percent. 

producers.                         Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much         So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  only  rea- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who  do  I  have  remaining?                                      sonable  to  suggest  that  a  $20,000  limita- 

yields  time?  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     tion  is  not  going  to  wreak  all  the  havoc 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  ator  from  Indiana  has  28  minutes  re-     on   agriculture   that  is   predicted.   Cer- 

Senator  from  Louisiana.  maining.                                                           tainly  I  do  not   want  it  to  wreak  any 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  no  desire  to  use  that     havoc  on  cotton  or  any  other  crop, 

not   sure   that   anything   more   can   be  full  28  minutes.  I  yield  myself  10.  and  I        The  Senator  from  Minnesota  suggested 

added  to  the  debate,  but  I  am  glad  that  may  not  use  all  of  that_                                    that  10  percent  of  the  croplands  are  go- 

the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  raised  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     ing  to  be  affected  by  a  $20,000  Umitatlon. 

this  point  as  to  payments.  ator  is  recognized  for  10  minutes.              I  find  no  statistics  at  all  to  verify  that. 

Up  until  7  years  ago,  the  farmers  re-  ^^   BAYH.  I  am  not  oblivious  of  the     Certainly  he  believes  it.  or  he  would  not 

ceived  support  prices.  There  were  two  array  of  talent  and  expertise  that  is  ar-     say  it.  But  I  do  know  that  only  2  per- 

prices  for  cotton one  the  world  price,  rayed  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue.  In     cent  of  the  producers  would  be  affected. 

and  the  other  the  support  price.  That  fact,  it  probably  does  not  take  a  Ph.  D.  in     Furthermore,  former  officials  in  the  De- 

w£is  changed  7  years  ago  to  make  it  pos-  mathematics  to  predict  the  outcome  of     partment  of  Agriculture  anticipate  that 

sible  for  the  textile  mills  of  this  coun-  ^^^  impending  vote.  Nevertheless,  as  one     a  $20,000  limitation  could  affect  about  a 

try  to  obtain  cotton  at  world  prices.  The  °f   ^^^  authors  of   the   amendment,   I     million  acres  of  cotton  land,  at  the  maxi- 

beneflciaries    of    the    present    program  should  like  to  at  least  rebut  some  of  the     mum  Since  100  million  acres  of  land  are 

are  the  textile  mills,  because  everyone  Points  which  have  been  raised.                       planted  in  feed  grains  and  42.8  millicai 

knows  that  cotton  cannot  be  grown  in  ^  concur  with  the  views  of  some  of  our     acres  in   soybeans,  the  possible  adjust- 

this  country  at  world  prices.  The  cotton  colleagues  who  have  suggested  that  it     ment  of  1  million  cotton  acres  would  not 

is  being  sold  at  world  prices  to  American  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  pit  one  group     have  a  dramatic  impact, 

textile  mills,  and  the  difference  between  of  farmers  against  another,  such  as  feed         According  to  former  Under  Secretary 

the  world  price  and  what  it  costs  to  pro-  grains  against  cotton  or  cotton  against     of    Agriculture    John    Schnittker,    who 

duce  IS  about  11  cents.  That  11  cents  is  wheat.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  do  that,     commenced  a  report  back  in  1968  which 

included  in  the  amount  that  the  farmers  If  there  are  those  here  who  attribute  that     was  published   in  1969,  there  would  be 

are  receiving  now.  motive  to  my  proposal,  I  suggest  they  are     very  little,  if  any.  effect  from  a  $20,000 

In  that  same  connection.  Mr.  Presi-  niistaken.                                                          limitation.  The  4-percent  increase  in  this 

dent,  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ^"*  there  have  been  some  inconsisten-     years  cotton  production  indicates  that 

primary   beneficiaries  of  the  payments  ^'^^  between  what  has  been  said  and  the     the  $55,000  limitation  certainly  did  not 

program  are  not  the  cotton-producing  ^^^-  at  least  as  I  see  them.  On  the  one     devastate  cotton. 

States.  I  went  into  this  thoroughly  in  hand,  we  are  being  told  that  it  is  im-         I  listened  to  the  argument  of  the  senior 

the  debate  on  this  issue  in  June  of  1970  Portant  to  continue  the  farm  program     Senator  from  California  about  the  num- 

I  will  not  burden  the  record  by  having  ^  passed  by  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970     ber  of  farmers  who  would  be  affected  in 

the  lengthy   table  introduced  again  at  '"  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  sup-     California.  I  just  pointed  out  that  with 

this  point,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  P^^  ^^^  demand  and  the  production  of     a  $55,000  limitation  in  California,  pro- 

that  States  in  the  Midwest,  where  other  adequate  foodstuffs  and  fibers.  However,     duction  of  cotton  went  up  7  percent, 

commodities  are  produced,  are  the  recip-  ^  think  that  if  we  can  vary  the  farm         Once  again.  I  state  that  we  are  talking 

ients  of  the  highest  total  payments.  program  in   1970,  then  we  can  vary  it     about  trying  to  limit  large  subsidy  pay- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short-  '"   ^^^^   ^*  *^"    ^  consistent  program     ments  for  relatively  few  farmers, 

ened    version    of    last    year's    table    be  *°"ld  still  be  maintained  since  only  2         In  1969,  883  families  in  California  who 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  It  in-  Percent  of  the  farmers  would  be  affected     grew  cotton  received  subsidies  of  more 

dicates  that  only  eight  States  received  ^^  '^^  ^™*^'  alteration.                                 than   $20,000.   Ninety-three  families  in 

almost  half  the  total  program  expend! -  ^^  ^^  ^^^  argued  that  the  imposi-     California  who  grew  feed  grains  received 

tures  nationwide,  in  1969  ^'°"  °^  *  $20,000  limitation  would  drive     subsidies  of  more  than  $20,000. 

There  being  lio  objection    the  table  ""^^  cotton  farmers  off  the  land.  I  read         Forty-six  families  in  California  that 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  ^""^^    through    the    argimients   on    the     grew  wheat  received  subsidies  of  more 

as  follows  same  matter  which  were  presented  last     than  $20,000.  That  makes  a  total  of  1.022 

Tr,tni   AnTin,nt,.,^i   c-HJij,  *^       ,.   ^  ^^^^   ^^   ^^   fricnd   and   colleague   the     out  of  56,000  farmers  in  the  entire  State 

^TJJtC^r!^!  ZTJ^Tpr^ce?.7or  Senator   from   Louisiana,   who   believes     of  California  that  will  be  affected  by  a 

selected  States   calendar  year  ,969  everything  he  says.  and  is  a  tremendous     $20,000  limitation. 

Payment,    p  M    a  advocate.  I  disagree  with  his  final  con-        Considering  the  problems  we  have  on 

j..._„,^                                       .,«  ^^T7^n  c'"^i°"-  ^^^  "ot  ^^  all  with  his  motiva-     the  farm  and  in  the  cities,  I  have  great 

California';:.':: iw^oesM  "°"                                                                difficulty  believing  in  a  farm  subsidiza- 

lowa :.::::::::::::::      26O  asiiise  '^^  same  argument — that  any  limi-     tion  program  which  gives  tremendously 

Kansas    :.      234!345i362  tation  is  going  to  drive  the  cotton  farm-     large  dollar  value  subsidies  to  a  handful 

Minnesota I7i!i55,956  ers  off   the  Itmd — was   made  by  many     of  farmers.  In  California,  in  1964  there 

Nebrasita 199.464.680  with  respect  to  the  $55,000  limitation,     were  22,400  farms — over  one-fourth  of 

Indian*    133.164.369  But  If  we  are  to  rely  on  documents  from     the  total— with  sales  of  farm  products 

Ohio 162. 306, 179  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  let  me     of  $2,500  or  less. 

Subtotal                             Ana  ±in  ki-j  ^*^    ^^^   estimates   contained    in    this        This  Is  what  we  are  talking  about.  A 

"" ""•  *'       •     "-^^  document  show   that  despite   the  lim-     $20,000    limitaUon    on    farm    subsidies. 

Total  paymenu  (all  itatlon  of  acreage,   there  has  been  an     compared  to  the  farmers  in  Shlrklevllle, 

stat«8)    $3,794,996,353  iricrease  of  between  5  and  15  percent  in     Ind..  is  about  10  or  20  times  what  the 

Source  USOA  Table  conKreasi  nai  H*c  ^^^  amount  of  acreage  planted  for  1971.  average  farmer  gets  now.  I  am  looking 
ord.  Vol.  118.  pt.  17  pp  2327^23^  ^^^  figure  is  9  percent  larger,  for  ex-  at  the  big  picture,  not  just  the  farmers 
'  '  ample,  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  area  than  who  live  around  my  part  of  the  State 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  would  like  to  the  year  earlier.  The  acreage  for  Lou-  or  my  part  of  the  country.  A  $20,000 
conclude  by  returning  to  the  Important  isiana  increased  15  percent,  according  to  limit  would  affect  1.7  percent  of  the  pro- 
point  brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  crop  ducers  of  cotton,  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
Vermont,  that  the  subsidy  is  really  for  planning  report,  and  Mississippi  was  up  of  the  producers  of  feed  grain,  and  two- 
the  benefit  of  the  textile  mills  of  the  H  percent.  tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  producers  of 
country,  and  not  for  the  farmers.  The  Senator  from  California  expressed     wheat.   In  feed  grains,  we  are  talking 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  best  ar-  concern  that  this  Umitatlon  would  drive     about  1,395  farmers  affected, 

gument  yet.  the  cotton  farmers  out  of  business  In         I  must  say  that  I  was  impressed  with 
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the  argument  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  matter.  I 
agree  that  we  must  encourage  faith  in 
the  U.S.  Government;  that  once  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  farmers,  we 
should  not  back  away  from  this  com- 
mitment. I  am  one  who  believes  in  good 
faith  in  the  relationship  between  our 
Government  and  our  citizens. 

But  I  am  one  who  is  concerned  when 
an  act  we  have  passed  is  circumvented. 
What  kind  of  good  faith  is  that?  Yet, 
that  is  happening  now.  I  am  encouraged 
about  the  question  of  good  faith.  Good 
faith  to  whom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

When  we  have  some  3  million  farms 
in  America  and  some  10,000  of  them  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion, I  wonder  to  whom  this  Government 
IS  responsible — the  10,000  farmers  or  the 
3  million?  That  is  why  I  can  support 
this  amendment  and  believe  that  we  are 
not  breaking  faith. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  if  we  have  a  law 
that  is  not  working  effectively,  if  we 
are  giving  a  specific  advantage  to  a 
Imndful  of  people,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility, if  we  are  to  keep  faith  in  this 
body,  to  remedy  the  situation.  That  is 
why  I  have  suggested  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion, with  my  colleagues,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  in  1969  former  Senator  Goodell 
and  I  introduced  a  measure  providing 
for  a  $10,000  limitation;  it  seems  that  a 
$20,000  limitation  should  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  that. 

I  am  concerned,  as  one  who  lives  in 
agriculture  and  loves  it.  and  makes  no 
apology  for  it.  that  we  in  agriculture  are 
going  to  be  in  deep  trouble,  as  our  num- 
bers get  fewer.  And  it  will  be  more  and 
more  diflicult  to  support  a  farm  policy 
that  gives  to  a  handful  of  people  exor- 
bitant amounts  of  farm  subsidies. 

So.  in  my  judgment,  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  the  farm  com- 
munities and  the  individual  family  farm- 
ers to  do  away  with  this  inequity,  this  ex- 
travagant gift  of  such  huge  subsidy  pay- 
ments. If  we  do  so.  we  will  be  in  a  much 
better  p>osition  to  support  a  going,  vigor- 
ous, and  vital  farm  program  for  all  farm- 
ers, not  just  for  a  few. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  live  in  rural  America  and  are  con- 
cerned about  rural  problems  have  to 
take  into  consideration  farm  subsidy 
payments  as  they  relate  to  some  of  the 
unfinished  business  that  exists  in  urban 
America.  We  have  some  6  million  unfit 
housing  units ;  we  have  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens  poorly  educated,  with  little 
or  no  health  facilities.  Public  hospitals 
in  this  country  incurred  an  aggregate  op- 
erating deficit  of  almost  $75  million  last 
year.  There  is  a  great  cry  on  the  lips  of 
everybody  in  this  country  to  reorder 
priorities.  Every  Member  of  this  body,  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  last  year,  has 
talked  about  the  need  to  reorder  prior- 
ities. Here  is  a  chance  to  do  something 
positive  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
to  impose  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  Last  year,  after 
a  year's  debate  and  consideration  by  the 
Agricultural  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  through  a  bipartisan  effort,  a 
$55,000  payment  limitation  was  agreed 
to.  I  supported  their  decision.  Now  a  mere 
8  months  later,  we  are  asked  to  reject  the 
reasoning  of  last  year's  debate.  This 
would  be  unwise. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment  in 
good  faith  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that:  First  the  lowering  of  the  payment 
ceiling  will  not  have  deleterious  effects 
on  agriculture  and  that  second,  this 
limitation  will  stop  the  evasion  that  they 
argue  is  taking  place  under  the  present 
system.  Let  us  look  at  those  arguments. 

In  today's  complex  agricultural  world, 
farmers — be  they  large  or  small — must 
plan  years  in  advance.  Farmers  take 
stock  of  their  land,  machinery,  capital 
and  other  resources  and  to  adjust  crop- 
ping patterns.  With  the  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  the  Congress 
said,  in  effect,  that  we  were  rejecting  the 
use  of  rigid  allotments  and  basis  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton.  Instead  we  encourage 
you  to  produce  more  freely  for  commer- 
cial markets.  We  indicated  that  to  help 
the  farmer  make  this  adjustment  to  a 
more  efiBcient  operation,  aimed  at  pro- 
duction for  the  marketplace,  we  would 
continue  to  make  payments  which  would 
help  cushion  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
disasterous  blow  to  farm  income.  Farm- 
ers, large  and  small,  have  made  their 
long-term  plans,  accordingly.  Farm 
plans,  normally  based  on  a  3-year  sched- 
ule for  adjusting  crop  patterns,  have  been 
made  to  fit  a  market  oriented  program 
with  the  assurance  that  surplus  would 
not  be  a  problem.  And  now,  before  the 
harvest  from  the  first  year's  operation 
under  the  set- aside  approach  is  accom- 
plished, we  are  asked  to  alter  a  major 
facet  of  that  program.  Eliminating  the 
$55,000  limit  could  bring  millions  of 
more  acres  into  production.  What  we  are 
asked  to  do  is  create  a  surplus  which  will 
disrupt  the  farm  market.  The  profit  mar- 
gin is  so  slim  in  farming  that  more  pro- 
duction, driving  the  prices  down,  will 
drive  coimtless  farmers  out  of  business. 
I  submit  that  those  who  say  that  this 
amendment  will  cause  little  disruption 
are  only  indicating  their  unfamiliarlty 
with  farming. 

A  second  major  reason  the  proponents 
bring  forth  is  that  this  will  eliminate 
what  they  see  as  wide  spread  evasion  of 
congressional  intent. 

The  Senate,  the  great  deliberative 
body,  surely  cannot  approve  of  this 
amendment  without  having  subjected  its 
merits  to  close  scrutiny.  The  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have  not 
considered  this  amendment;  its  merits 
have  not  been  the  subject  of  extension 
hearings — although    such    rumors    and 


stories  might  properly  be  the  basis  of  a 
congressional  inquiry  by  an  appropriate 
committee,  it  should  not  be  the  basis  of 
a  Senate  vote  which  would  completely 
disrupt  a  vital  national  program,  ^- 
proved  a  short  time  ago. 

The  1970  Agricultural  Act  is  entirely 
centered  around  a  $55,000  figure.  The 
success  of  this  programi  depends  upon 
maintenance  of  that  figure.  Approval  of 
this  amendment  will  mean  lower  prices. 
This  will  injure  the  small  fanner,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  large  farmer 
we  are  today  asked  to  vote  against.  I  can- 
not sanction  an  ill-conceived  move  which 
will  disrupt  our  entire  agricultural  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case  ) .  I  know  of  no  one  else  who 
wants  to  speak  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  one  else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Taft).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Senators  Bayh,  Brooke,  and 
MclNTYRE  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
limit  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  23  but  was  not  included 
in  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill  re- 
ported yesterday. 

Last  year,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1970  placing  a  ceiling 
of  $55,000  per  producer  per  crop  on  farm 
subsidy  payments.  At  that  time  propo- 
nents of  the  $55,000  ceiling  argued  that 
the  objectives  of  a  subsidy  limitation 
could  be  met  effectively  at  the  higher 
level,  particularly  since  only  three  peo- 
ple would  be  eligible  for  the  overall  limi- 
tation of  $165,000. 

We  have  had  nearly  a  year's  experi- 
ence under  the  $55,000  limitation.  Un- 
fortunately, it  now  appears  that  the  sav- 
ings originally  anticlpyated  will  not  be 
realized.  According  to  recent  reports, 
many  of  the  country's  largest  farmers 
have  circumvented  the  will  of  Congress 
by  splitting  up  their  farms  into  separate 
business  entities  to  avoid  the  subsidy 
limitation. 

As  a  result,  farm  subsidy  payments 
have  continued  to  increaise  and  Agricul- 
ture Department  oCQcials  concede  there 
will  be  virtually  no  savings  under  the 
new  ceiling. 

An  editorial  writer  put  the  issue  suc- 
cinctly: 

What  would  be  the  reaction  of  Oongress  If 
it  passed  a  law  to  save  (60  million  on  a  pov- 
erty program  and  discovered  a  year  later  a 
group  of  poor  people  using  clever  legalities  to 
pocket  the  t60  million  anyway? 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
small  farmer  for  whom  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  originally  intended.  However, 
it  is  the  large,  mechanized  producer  who 
derives  the  greatest  benefits. 

Department  of  Agriculture  flgwes 
show  that  nearly  40  percent  of  all  sub- 
sidy payments  last  year  went  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  and  payments  of  $40 
million  went  to  just  23  farmers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  most  small 
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fanners  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  get  out  of  the  subsidy 
business  altogether  and  permit  farm 
prices  to  be  determined  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  is  suf- 
ficient reason,  I  believe,  for  Congress  to 
put  a  more  effective  limitation  on  farm 
subsidy  payments. 

Obviously,  the  $55,000  ceiling  is  not 
accomplishing  what  Congress  intended. 
F\irthermore.  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  continue  paying  millions  of  tax- 
payers dollars  to  a  very  few  farmer- 
businessmen  for  not  growing  crops  at  a 
time  when  those  dollars  are  badly  need- 
ed to  create  jobs  for  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Miimesota. 
After  careful  consideration,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
[Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

SENATE      RESOLtmON      153 ST7BMISSION      OF      A 

RESOLUTION      RELATING     TO     PATMXNTS     LIM- 
ITATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  correct  the  record  with  reference 
to  the  acreage  I  mentioned.  The  report 
I  gave  the  Senate  is  from  the  ASCS  office. 
The  number  of  acres  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  $20,000  limitation  would  be 
15  million  feed  and  wheat  grain  acres, 
and  2  million  cotton  acres,  which  rep- 
resents 10  percent  of  the  total  acreage. 

In  the  instance  of  cotton,  it  represents 
about  15  percent  of  the  13  million  acres 
planted  in  cotton. 

Second,  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  I  had  a  resolution,  which  I  now  sub- 
mit and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  to  consideration  of  the 
resolution  in  the  context  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  have  turned  down 
several  such  requests  so  far.  and  I  would 
have  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft  I  Objection  having  been  heard, 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution, the  resolution  will  go  over,  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  he  under- 
stands the  basis  for  my  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  resolution  will  be  subject  to 
action  prior  to  the  imflnished  business  on 
tomorrow:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  McGEE.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
leadership,  to  make  that  determination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming to  suspend.  If  the  Senate  adjourns 
tonight,  at  the  end  of  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Chair  will  lay  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute,  unless  there  are  other  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak.  I  am  ready  to 
put  the  amendment  to  a  vote. 


First.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Humphrey)  that  I 
would  like  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
pleased,  because  I  believe  the  resolution 
fulfills  some  of  the  purposes  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
salute  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  efforts  and  also  I  want  to  compliment 
the  committee.  At  least  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  stricter  surveillance  over  admin- 
istration of  the  farm  program  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  similarity  be- 
tween Senator  Huicphrey's  resolution 
and  the  enforcement  directives  an  page 
19  of  the  committee  report.  I  support 
both  these  efforts  to  close  existing  loop- 
holes in  the  1970  Agncultxiral  Act  but  I 
suggest  that  this  hardly  gives  us  reason 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion. As  I  read  the  act.  it  is  already  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrri- 
culture  to  insure  fair  administration  of 
the  payment  program.  He  should  be 
doing  it.  When  a  Member  of  Congress  like 
the  Representative  from  Massachusetts 
writes  him  a  letter  asking  for  some  facts 
and  figures,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative should  not  receive  an  ambig- 
uous reply  in  which  the  Secretary  says 
he  does  not  have  the  facts  and  figures 
available.  Any  Representative  should  re- 
ceive proof  that  the  Department  is  act- 
ing to  fiilflll  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law,  as  passed  by  Congress.  I  hope 
that  such  responsibility  will  be  shown 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  >  and  others.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  to  reduce  from  $55,000  to 
$20,000  the  maximum  amount  any  pro- 
ducer could  receive  under  the  1972  crop 
year  price  support  program.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  an  amendment  would  be 
ironic,  indeed,  since  only  10  months  ago, 
during  our  consideration  of  the  3-year 
extension  of  the  farm  bill,  this  body  over- 
whelmingly agreed  bo  an  aimual  limita- 
tion of  $55,000.  The  committee  report 
correctly  notes  the  extensive  considera- 
tion given  this  question  last  year.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  basic 
law  had  been  changed  to  provide  for  any 
hmitation  at  all,  and  it  was  the  concerted 
judgment  of  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  such 
a  limitation  was  a  reasonable  one.  We 
axe  now  in  the  midst  of  the  first  year  of 
a  new  farm  law  and  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
these  new  programs.  They  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

Relying  on  this  law.  many  farmers 
have  arranged  for  credit,  have  entered 
into  other  contractural  obligations,  and 
have  revised  their  crop  rotation  pro- 
grams. Our  sense  of  reasonableness  and 
fairplay  should  compel  us  not  to  disturb 
this  law  prematurely. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  has  acted 
wisely  in  restoring  the  $55,000  allov - 
ance  reduced  by  the  House,  and  I  hope 


that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  judg- 
ment of  its  committee  by  rejecting  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
1970  agriculture  bill  contained  a  crop 
payment  limitation  of  $55,000.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  now  being 
considered  to  reduce  this  limitation  to 
$20,000.  Our  agricultural  community 
took  Congress  on  its  word  when  we  en- 
acted the  $55,000  limitation.  By  this 
amendment,  we  are  now  being  asked  to 
break  faith  with  this  important  segment 
of  our  country  and  go  beck  on  our  word 
and  enact  a  $20,000  payment  limitation. 
Mr.  President,  our  farmers  continually 
absorb  the  brunt  of  unlimited  hardships. 
Yet,  the  food  and  products  they  produce 
are  the  backbone  for  the  livelihood  of 
this  Nation.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
invoke  yet  another  economic  hardship  on 
our  farmers  by  lowering  crop  payment 
limitations  to  $20,000. 

When  the  $55,000  limitation  was  en- 
acted into  the  1970  farm  bill,  farmers 
throughout  America  had  every  right  to 
believe  that  this  limitation  would  be  in 
effect  for  the  3-year  duration  of  the  bill. 
Our  American  farmers  relying  on  the 
3-year  duration  of  the  1970  farm  authori- 
zation bill  made  their  plans  and  invest- 
ments accordingly.  They  prepared  their 
land,  planted,  and  borrowed  money  from 
banks  according  to  regiilations  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
based  on  the  1970  Farm  Act. 

Mr.  President,  farming  today  requires 
investments  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  land  and  equipment  for  every  few 
dollars  of  earned  profit.  Costs  to  the 
fanner  have  soared  and  at  the  same  time 
prices  he  has  received  for  his  conmiodi- 
ties  have  risen  only  slightly.  Today's 
farmer  is  in  a  very  precarious  position 
and  only  through  careful,  diligent  plan- 
ning can  he  make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  our  farmers  have  relied 
on  the  $55,000  payment  limitation  believ- 
ing that  It  would  apply  at  least  through 
1973.  To  turn  our  backs  on  these  farm- 
ers by  lowering  this  limitation  to  $20,000 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to 
the  agricultural  community  but  the  re- 
sults of  such  unwarranted  action  would 
be  felt  in  all  aspects  of  the  economy  of 
this  country.  Consumers  today  are  hav- 
ing to  use  an  increasing  proportion  of 
their  earnings  for  food,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  that  the  increases  in  food  prices 
are  not  to  any  extent  being  felt  in  profits 
to  farmers.  If,  however,  we  enact  this 
amendment,  not  only  would  the  farming 
community  receive  a  serious  setback  but 
our  entire  economy  would  suffer. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  show  our 
farmers  that  we  are  not  turning  our 
backs  on  them  again. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  be 
placed  in  the  Record  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  vote  on  amendment  242. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Farm  Payment  Ceiling 

The  US.  House  of  Representatives  once 
again  has  passed  a  $20,000  limit  on  agrlctil- 
tural  payments  for  cotton,  com  and  wheat 
programs    The  House  passed  a  $30,000  limit 
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in  1968.  1969  and  1970.  In  1968  and  1969,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  celling,  but  in  1970  the 
Senate  also  approved  a  $20,000  limit  In  one 
vute  later  overturned. 

In  the  maneuvering  on  farm  legislation 
last  year,  however,  the  .Administration  was 
siicces-slul  in  getting  the  farm  payment  cell- 
ing raised  to  $55,000  Thi.s  limit  affects  only 
about  1.300  farm  business  firms,  all  but  50 
of  these  cotton  growers,  in  Mississippi.  Texas, 
California  and  Arizona 

Originally,  the  Administration  had  re- 
sponded to  appeals  for  some  limit  on  the 
huge  payment.":  going  to  rich  cotton  growers 
by  suggesting  a  sliding  scale  of  payment  limi- 
tations which  resulted  in  an  effective  limit 
of  $110,000  Clearly,  the  Administration  has 
been  favoring  the  cotton  South  on  this  pay- 
ment issue  lis  argument  that  any  celling  as 
low  as  $20,000  would  wreck"  the  farm  supply 
control  prograni-s  ha.s  Ijeen  proved  to  be 
absurd  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
record  of  pavmcii's 

FYw  corn  and  wheat  growers  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  $20  000  limit,  not  enough  to  make 
a  difference  in  production  adjustment  The 
cotton  acreage  control"  program  has  not 
had  a  significant  effect  on  cotton  acreage  for 
several  years,  since  market  prices  have  been 
so  low  that  producers  have  not  planted  up  to 
their  legal  allot ments,  anyway  Cotton  pay- 
ment.s  are  an  outright  subsidy  and  the  ques- 
tion I,-  whether  tlie  government  shtuld  subsi- 
dize the  biggest  producers,  who  have  alterna- 
tives to  cotton  growing  if  they  can't  make  it 
without  large  subsidies. 

The  $55,000  celling  per  crop  program  is  not 
only  ridiculously  high  but  not  even  effective 
the  way  USDA  is  administering  the  program 
Representative  Silvio  O  Conte  iRep  ,  Mass  i 
has  pointed  out  that  the  department  s  regu- 
lations permit  large  cotton  growers  to  lease 
land  and  allotments  and  retain  most  of  the 
subsidies  through  rental  payments.  He  has 
calculated  that  there  would  be  little  reduc- 
tion in  total  cotton  program  pavments  In 
1971, 

A  $20,000  ceiling  would  save  about  $200 
million  in  government  payments,  without  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  the  supply  con- 
trol program  and  without  reducing  govern- 
ment payments  to  farmers,  except  the  largest 
cotton  growers  and  a  few  other  giant  farm 
businesses  The  ceilmg  passed  by  the  House 
was  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  would  be  effective  only 
for  the  year  1972,  However,  approval  by  the 
Senate  would  establish  the  principle  and  it 
could  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  farm 
legislation  in  the  next  session. 

Rather  than  "wrecking"  farm  programs, 
this  action  by  Congress  would  be  a  step 
toward  assuring  continuation  of  needed  grain 
adjustment  programs,  which  help  balance 
supply  and  demand  for  livestock  as  well.  All 
farm  programs  have  suffered  in  public  opin- 
ion as  the  result  of  the  exorbitant  govern- 
ment checks  going  to  rich  cotton  producers 

Mr,  President,  the  bad  editorial  in  the 
De.s  Moines  Register  for  June  30  stated 
it.s  approval  of  the  House  action  in  limit- 
ing farm  program  payments  to  $20,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
y.sis  of  the  editorial  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  commenting 
point  by  point  on  the  editorial,  be  placed 
ill  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysi.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows: 

-Analysis  of  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribi:nf 
Editoriai,.  TrrtED  Farm   Payment  Ceiling 

PARAGRAPH     1 

The  tJS  House  of  Representatives  once 
again  has  passed  a  $20,000  limit  on  agricul- 
tural payments  for  cotton,  corn  and  wheat 
programs  The  House  passed  a  $20,000  limit 
111  1968    11169  and  1970    Ii;  1968  and  1969  the 


Senate  rejected  the  celling,  but  In  1970  the 
Senate  also  approved  a  $20,000  limit  in  one 
vote  later  overturned 

COMMENT 

Limitations  on  farm  program  benefits 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  and 
some  have  beo:,  accepted  For  example.  Con- 
gress provided  a  ,s:idiiig  scale,  but  no  upper 
iimit.  for  payments  under  the  Svigar  Act 
of  1934  .A  $2,500  limitation  per  producer  is 
m  effect  Icr  Rural  Environmenral  Assistance 
Program  (formerly  the  .Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  >  payments  There  also 
were  payment  limitatioiis  in  the  Conservation 
Reserve  Program  ol  the  Soi;  Bank  in  the 
1950  s. 

Various  proposals  were  made  during  the 
1950's  -ilI  limit  the  size  of  price  support  loans 
During  the  1960  s  efforts  were  made  annually 
to  limit  the  amount  of  direct  cash  payments 
to  individual  producers   i  apart   from  loans  i 

lu  .August  1968  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appro\ed  an  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1968 
which  would  have  limited  combined  pay- 
meiits  to  any  individual  under  all  the  farm 
programs  to  $20,000  per  year  This  amend- 
ment was  not  accepted  by  the  Senate  and 
was   deleted    by    the   conference   committee 

Again,  in  1969,  a  similar  proposal  passed 
the  House  and  was  killed  in  the  Senate 

In  1970.  the  Senate  unexpectedly  voted 
40  to  35  for  a  $20,000  limit  as  an  amendment 
to  a  pending  farm  appropriation  The  amend- 
ment was  sponsored  by  Senators  Ralph  T 
Smith  of  Illinois  and  John  L  Williams  o! 
Delaware  Subsequently,  the  Agricultural  Ac 
of  1970  was  passed  by  both  Houses  with  a 
payment  iimitation  of  $55,000  The  $20,000 
limitation  then  was  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priations measure  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

In  1971,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
again  attached  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
culture Appropriations  bill  placing  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  farm  payments.  The  Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  appropriations  bill 

Of  concern  to  many,  and  conveniently  ig- 
nored by  the  writer  of  the  editorial,  is  the 
vehicle  used  by  opponents  of  farm  program 
payments  to  try  to  get  their  views  adopted 
by  the  Congress  As  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill  there  is  no  time  for  reflective  study 
and  debate.  Properly,  substantive  Issues 
should  come  before  the  Senate,  or  the  House, 
through  the  regular  channels  after  careful 
and  exhaustive  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate standing  or  special  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose 

PARAGRAPH    2 

In  the  maneuvering  on  farm  legislation 
last  year,  however,  the  .Administration  was 
successful  in  getting  the  farm  payment  ceil- 
ing raised  to  $55,000  Tins  limit  affects  only 
about  1.300  farm  business  firms,  all  but  50 
of  these  are  cotton  growers  in  Mississippi, 
Texas,  California  and  .Arizona 

COMME.NT 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  the  Administration 
got  the  farm  payment  ceiling  raised"  to 
$55,000  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  there  was  no  ceiling  on 
farm  payments  under  the  cotton  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din, speaking  for  the  Administration,  told 
the  members  of  Congress  that  although  "we 
do  no;  believe  payment  limitations  are  a 
very  effective  way  of  reducing  program  costs, 
we  are  convinced  they  will  increase  public 
acceptability  of   a   farm   program  , 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  concern  regarding  payment  limita- 
tions It  is  the  fear  that  payments  might  be 
limited,  first  to  $20,000,  then  to  $10,000,  then 
to  $5,000.  to  $3,000  or  even  less.  Payment 
limits  that  are  too  low  would  force  big  op- 
erators to  go  outside  the  program,  would 
break  efficient  farms  down  mto  a  number  of 
less  efficient   units,   would   impose  excessive 


acreage  cuts  on  the  small  farms,  and  with 
a  given  target  for  acreage  reduction,  would 
increase  costs  rather  than  reduce  them. 

At  the  request  of  members  of  Congress, 
Secretary  Hardin  developed  a  graduated  scale 
of  payments  that  would  begin  at  $20,000  and 
cut  off  with  a  maximum  payment  of  $110,- 
000 

v^'hen  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on 
the  graduated  scale  proposal,  the  Secretary 
agreed  to  support  a  $55,000  proposal,  stating: 
"The  payment  ceiling  of  $55,000  represents 
the  minimal  level  tf  the  Bill's  objective  of 
encouraging  agriculture  is  to  be  met.  A  lower 
level  would  force  a  group  of  producers  out 
of  the  production  of  cotton.  This  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  US.  consumer,  the  textile 
industry,  and  producers  of  many  other  agri- 
cultural commodities  ,  .  ." 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  the  Admin- 
istration did  not  favor  a  celling  on  the  com- 
modity program  payments  to  farmers  but 
when  it  became  evident  that  no  farm  bill 
could  be  enacted  without  a  limitation  of 
some  kind.  Secretary  Hardin  cooperated  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  helping  develop  a  com- 
promise that  was  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  Congress  and  could  be  administered  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  farm  program 

The  editorial  plays  to  the  gallery  by  Im- 
plying that  only  1,300  farm  business  firms 
I  as  opposed,  it  Is  inferred,  to  the  millions  of 
■  family  operated  farms  "1  are  affected,  and 
they  are  chiefly  cotton  enterprises  In  Mis- 
sissippi. Texas.  California  and  Arizona,  For- 
tunately, the  financial  success  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  does  not  de- 
pend on  its  paid  circulation  in  these  areas  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  newspaper  speaking  for 
any  of  the  major  cotton  producing  areas 
would  figree  with  the  conclusion  that  a  $20.- 
000  limitation  would  affect  so  few  people, 

PARAGRAPH     3 

Originally,  the  Administration  bad  re- 
sponded to  appeals  for  some  limit  on  the 
huge  payments  going  to  rich  cotton  growers 
by  suggesting  a  sliding  scale  of  payment 
limitations  which  resulted  in  an  effective 
limit  of  $110,000,  Clearly  the  Administration 
has  been  favoring  the  cotton  South  on  this 
payment  Issue,  Its  argument  that  any  cell- 
ing as  low  as  $20,000  would  "wreck"  the 
farm  supply  control  programs  has  been 
proved  absurd  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture record  of  payments. 

COMMENT 

Again,  the  editorial  writer's  bias  shines 
through  unmlstakeably.  It  Is  only  "rich  cot- 
ton growers"  who  receive  huge  payments. 

Certainly,  cotton  was — and  Is — much  In 
evidence  as  we  look  at  the  need  for  farm  pro- 
grams. The  rigid  allotment  and  marketing 
quota  system  under  which  we  have  produced 
cotton  for  the  past  decade  has  made  a  new- 
approach  Imperative,  U,S,  cotton's  share  of 
the  total  textile  market  In  the  U.S,  and 
world  is  such  that  we  had  to  decide  whether 
to  play  "catch   up"  or  play  "give  up," 

The  Administration  proposal  to  remedj 
this  long-standing  and  steadily  worsening 
situation  was  to  move  In  the  direction  of 
greater  reliance  on  Individual  decision-mak- 
ing and  a  stronger  role  for  the  commercial 
market.  By  permitting  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  fanners  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  reduce  production  costs.  Meanwhile, 
the  payments  made  under  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram would  cushion  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  disastrous  blow  to  farm  Income. 

Secretary  Hardin  said  In  presenting  the  Ad- 
ministration's farm  proposals  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on 
March  23.  1970.  that  if  the  proposal  became 
law.  markets  grew  as  expected,  and  cost- 
reducing  regional  shifts  in  production  oc- 
curred, payments  hopefully  could  be  tapered 
off, 

PARAGRAPH     4 

Few  corn  and  wheat  growers  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  $20,000  limit,  not  enough  to  make 
a  difference  in  production  adjustment.  The 
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cotton  acreage  "control"  program  has  not  had 
a  significant  effect  on  cotton  acreage  for  sev- 
eral years,  since  market  prices  have  been  so 
low  that  producers  have  not  planted  up  to 
their  legal  allotments,  anyway.  Cotton  pay- 
ments are  an  outright  subsidy,  and  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  Oovemment  should  sub- 
sidize the  biggest  producers,  who  have  alter- 
natives to  cotton  growing  if  they  can't  make 
it  without  large  subsidies. 

coMicxirr 
This  statement  Ignores  completely  the 
testimony  of  Kenneth  E.  Prick.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  before  the  Cotton  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agrl« 
culture,  speaking  to  the  very  point  raised  by 
the  editorial ;  That  few  corn  and  wheat  grow- 
ers would  be  affected,  and  that  acreage  con- 
trols were  Ineffective  for  cotton. 

Mr.  Prick  said:  "We  believe  that  major  sur- 
gery, not  palliatives,  is  required  If  this  great 
industry  (cotton)  is  to  survive  and  regain 
some  of  its  past  prosperity. 

"...  this  Administration  is  prepared  to 
abandon — permanently — the  concept  of  a 
one-crop  cotton  economy.  It  has  been  at  least 
a  half  century  since  cotton  economics  and 
policy  could  be  evaluated  without  regard  to 
grains,  oilseeds,  and  other  major  crop  and 
livestock  enterprises.  Today,  cotton  is  highly 
Integrated  into  our  total  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Parms  that  produce  cotton  also  produce 
grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  wool,  mohair,  cattle,  rice,  peanuts,  to- 
bacco, fruits,  vegetables,  sugar  and  other 
crops. 

"...  As  to  payment  limitations,  I  believe 
this  subject  has  been  explored  more  exhaus- 
tively than  any  other  aspect  of  the  program. 
In  the  final  analysis  it  will  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  decide  whether  to  Include  a  limita- 
tion provision.  .  .  We  do  feel  strongly, 
however,  that  if  an  Individual's  payments  are 
reduced  by  a  limitation  formula,  his  perform- 
ance requirement  (set-aside)  should  be  re- 
duced proportionately." 

When  the  editorial  writer  comments  that 
cotton  acreage  controls  are  not  working,  he 
merely  repeats  what  the  Administration 
documented  when  it  proposed  abandonment 
of  the  rigid  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
programs  not  only  for  cotton,  but  also  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

During  the  period  of  debate  on  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970  there  was  more  sup- 
port for  program  payment  limitation  from 
com  belt  Congressmen  than  from  the  cotton 
State  legislators.  This  Is  easily  explained.  In 
mid-1970  com  prices  were  at  profitable  levels 
while  those  of  cotton  were  not.  Por  example, 
on  June  15.  1970,  the  prices  received  by  farm- 
era  for  corn  averaged  %\.2\  per  bushel  or  S8 
percent  of  parity.  Cotton,  <m  the  other  hand, 
brought  farmers  only  33.4  cent*  per  pound 
or  46  percent  of  parity.  Also,  the  feed  grain 
program  at  that  time  was  entirely  voluntary 
The  cotton  program,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  mandatory  and  had  acreage  controls  that 
restricted  the  planting  of  each  and  every 
cotton  farmer. 

PAKACKATH    S 

The  t55.000  celling  jjer  crop  program  is  not 
only  ridiculously  high  but  not  even  effective 
the  way  U8DA  is  administering  the  program. 
Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte  (Rep.  Mass  ) 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Department's 
regulations  permit  large  cotton  growers  to 
lease  land  and  allotments  and  retain  moet 
of  the  subfltdles  through  rental  payments 
He  has  calcuUted  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle reduction  in  total  cotton  program  pay- 
ments In  1971. 

coMxzicr 

The  Administration  carefully  pointed  out 
in  testimony  before  the  Congreas  during 
hearings  on  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  some 
of  the  difficulties  associated  with  administer- 
ing a  payments  limitation  program  effec- 
tively. In  order  to  make  the  limitation  ad- 


ministratively feasible,  the  limitation  would 
need  to  be  applied  crop  by  crop  rather  than 
producer  by  producer  Some  farmers  pro- 
duce several  supported  crops  If  the  limita- 
tion were  applied  to  the  farmer  instead  of  to 
each  of  his  respective  crops  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  knowing  how  the  wheat 
program  and  how  the  cotton  program  .should 
be  administered  on  a  particular  farm  while 
staying  within  the  total  limitation.  Secre- 
tary Hardin  pointed  out  at  that  time  that 
If  limitations  were  Imposed,  some  large  farms 
would  be  divided  either  by  sale  or  lease,  and 
operated  as  several  units.  He  called  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  savings  and  pro- 
gram impact  would  be  affected  proportion- 
ately. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  passed  by 
the  Congress,  directs  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules  necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  "  application  of  the  limitation. 
Regulations  to  Implement  the  limitation 
were  carefully  drafted  In  the  Department's 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS)  with  assistance  from  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  (OGC).  The 
regxilatlons.  In  draft  form,  were  submitted 
to  the  Comptroller  General  for  review  and 
his  suggestion  was  incorporated  In  the  final 
draft  Considered  In  the  light  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  law  and  the  related  legislative 
history,  the  regulations  fully  comply  with 
the  directive  to  assure  a  "fair  and  reason- 
able" application  of  the  limitation. 

Bona  fide  changes  in  farming  operations 
have  always  been  legitimate  as  they  have 
in  other  business  operations.  Thus,  a  pro- 
ducer potentially  affected  by  the  limitation 
Is  obviously  at  liberty  to  sell  a  part  of  his 
farm,  lease  it  to  others,  make  changes  in 
the  terms  of  leasing  agreements — such  as 
shifting  from  crop-share  to  a  cash-rental,  or 
vice  versa — transfer  cotton  allotmente  under 
the  transfer  provisions,  or  take  other  similar 
actions  that  have  been  previously  available 
to  him  under  applicable  law  and  regulations. 

At  the  same  time,  fictitious  actions  which 
constitute  schemes  or  devices  to  evade  the 
limitation   are   not   permitted    or    tolerated 

PARAGRAPH    6 

A  $20,000  celling  would  save  about  $200 
million  in  Government  payments,  without 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  supply 
control  program  and  without  reducing  Gov- 
ernment payments,  except  to  the  largest  cot- 
ton growers  and  a  few  other  giant  farm  busi- 
nesses. The  celling  passed  by  the  House  was 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  and  would  be  effective  only 
for  the  year  1972  However,  approval  by  the 
Senate  would  establish  the  principle  and  it 
could  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  farm 
legislation   in   the  next  session, 

COMlCC>rT 

It  Is  presumed  that  the  savings  of  $200 
million  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  In 
May  1969  at  the  symposium  on  public  prob- 
lems and  policies  of  the  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Agricultural  and  Economic 
Development  by  Dr.  John  A.  Schnlttker,  for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
speech  was  based  on  a  study  prepared  under 
Dr  Schnlttker's  direction  in  19«8  when  he 
was  Under  Secretary.  In  the  prepared  text, 
he  concluded  that  a  limit  of  $10,000  per  pro- 
gram of  $20,000  per  farm  would  yield  budget 
savings  of  nearly  $300  million  a  year. 

There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here, 
which  the  editorial  overlooks. 

1,  Dr,  Schnlttker's  study  Is  based  on  an 
assumption  that  the  rigid  allotment  and  base 
acreage  programs  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1905  would  remain  in  effect. 

2.  Budget  savings  are  a  mere  extrapolation 
of  data  from  a  pre-existing  condition  or  sit- 
uation. There  is  little.  If  any,  correlation  be- 
tween the  potential  situation  of  Dr,  Schnltt- 
ker's study  and  the  realities  of  the  dynamic 
set-aside  program  Just  underway  this  year 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  evaluated. 


The  editorial  notes  that  the  ceiling  would 
be  effective  only  for  the  year  1972  Inas- 
much as  it  Is  attached  to  an  appropriation 
bill  This  is  all  the  more  cause  for  alarm  for 
those  farmers  who  have  already  made  pro- 
duction plans  based  on  a  $55,000  payment 
limitation  which  was  represented  to  them 
as  part  of  a  3-year  farm  program.  Most  cer- 
tainly, farmers  who  have  made  such  adjust- 
ments would  consider  that  the  Government 
and  the  Congress  had  gone  back  on  their 
word- 
There  Is  the  further  suspicion  that  to  sum- 
marily lower  the  payment  limitation  to  $20,- 
000  this  year  by  appending  a  rider  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  would  most  surely  encour- 
age those  who  favor  a  $10,000,  or  a  $5,000. 
or  $3,000  limit  to  use  this  as  a  precedent  next 
year  or  the  year  after.  Parmers,  processors, 
traders,  the  entire  agricultural  economy 
would  become  so  severely  disrupted  because 
of  not  knowing  how  to  plan  that  It  would  be 
harmful  to  the  farm  program  smd  the  Nation. 

PARAGRAPH     7 

Rather  than  "wrecking"  farm  programs, 
this  action  by  Congress  would  be  a  step  to- 
ward assuring  continuation  of  needed  grain 
adjustment  programs,  which  help  balance 
supply  and  demand  for  livestock  as  well.  All 
farm  programs  have  suffered  In  public  opinion 
as  the  result  of  the  exorbitant  Government 
checks  going  to  rich  cotton  producers, 

COMMXNT 

Prior  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Government  paid  farm- 
ers not  to  grow  crops  and  that  large  payments 
to  restrict  production  result  In  a  drain  on  the 
Government  Treasury,  and  enable  rich  men 
to  get  richer. 

How  much  truth  there  was  in  the  argu- 
ment before  the  Act  of  '70  Is  a  question.  Cer- 
tainly the  argument  has  no  validity  now. 

The  set-aside  programs  of  this  Administra- 
tion encourage  farmers  to  produce.  They  do 
not  resrtrlct  his  use  of  cropland,  after  his  set- 
aside  and  conserving  base  requirements  are 
met.  With  the  several  options  available  to 
farmers  under  the  current  programs,  many 
producers  who  otherwise  would  be  affected 
by  a  limitation  are  restructing  their  farm- 
ing operations.  Some  of  them — perhaps  all^ — 
are  doing  this  to  avoid  the  limitation.  But 
more  Importantly,  they  are  making  basic 
adjustments  in  the  use  of  their  land,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  resources  so  as  to  produce 
for  commercial  markets  and  not  for  Govern- 
ment payments. 

Such  efforts  deaerve  the  support  and  ap- 
plause of  the  entire  Nation,  not  unfair  asper- 
sions or  criticism  of  a  new  program  that  has 
not  completed  its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  writer  speaks  of  farm  programs  suf- 
fering In  public  opinion.  It  might  be  well  for 
him  to  examine  the  role  he  plays  In  shaping 
that  public  opinion  he  cites,  and  to  refiect  on 
the  Impact  his  constant  theme  of  "exorbi- 
tant" checks  to  "rich  cotton  producers"  must 
have  on  corn  belt  readers  who  do  not  have 
ready  access  to  an  impartial  Interpretation  of 
the  facts. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  in  his  efforts 
to  place  a  firm  limit  on  the  amount  of 
subsidies  which  could  be  paid  to  any  In- 
dividual under  farm  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

This  amendment  to  limit  such  pay- 
ments to  $20,000  per  year  can  be  expected 
to  result  in  a  saving  in  excess  of  $200,- 
000,000  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  is  no  insignificant  amount,  partic- 
ularly when  we  are  faced  with  enormous 
budget  deficits  both  in  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended  and  the  one  we  are  now  beginning. 

I  have  long  supported  proposals  to 
limit  farm  subsidy  payments  and  would 
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prefer  to  see  a  limit  of  $10,000  placed  on 
such  payments.  But  I  recognize  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  having  the  restriction 
placed  that  low.  Accordingly,  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  proposed  $20,000  limita- 
tion. 

Last  year  Congress  did  adopt  a  $55,000 
payment  limit,  which  I  considered  far  too 
high.  Since  then  we  have  been  shocked 
to  read  that  some  large  farmers  have  ef- 
fectively skirted  that  limit  by  breaking 
up  their  farms  into  smaller  units  and 
collecting  on  each  one  of  them.  The 
amendment  before  us  would  not  only  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  payment  limitation 
but  would,  at  the  same  time,  eliminate 
the  loophole  in  existing  law. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  lower  ceiling  on 
these  excessive  Oovemment  payments  to 
wealthy  landowners  and  corporations  not 
only  will  reduce  Federal  spending  but  will 
also  result  In  better  farming  opportu- 
nities for  smaller  farmers.  With  their 
subsidies  limited,  large  farmers  and  cor- 
porations will  not  be  able  to  outbid 
smaller  producers  in  competing  for  avail- 
able cropland  in  the  community  to  such 
an  extent  as  in  recent  years. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  passed  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  after  the  most  exhaustive  review  of 
alternatives  in  the  recent  history  of  farm 
legislation.  This  act  provides  farm  pro- 
grams for  the  1971,  1972,  and  1973  crop 
years.  One  of  the  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed features  of  this  bill  was  a  limi- 
tation on  farm  program  payments  of 
$55,000  per  person  for  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  Several  different  limits  were 
proposed,  some  higher  and  sane  lower 
than  $55,000.  But  after  long  debate,  the 
Congress  decided  that  $55,000  repre- 
sented an  acceptable  balance  between  the 
desire  to  reduce  huge  payments  to  a  few 
individuals  and  the  need  to  preserve  the 
world's  most  efQcient  agriculture  here  in 
the  United  States. 

Parmers  took  Congress  at  its  word. 
When  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  be- 
came law,  they  began  laying  their  plans 
for  the  3  crop  years.  For  m&ny  of 
them,  the  act  meant  substantial  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  leasing  arrange- 
ments, equipment  investments,  and 
farming  plans. 

Now,  less  th&n  a  year  later,  before  we 
have  even  had  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  the  $55,000  limit,  we  have 
before  us  a  new  proposal  that  would  lower 
the  payment  limit  to  $20,000. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  this  proposed 
does  not  come  to  us  as  part  of  a  farm 
bin.  It  is  not  sponsored  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  No  hearings 
have  been  held  on  it.  Producers  have  had 
no  chance  to  testify  on  the  damage  it 
would  do  them.  It  is  simply  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding 
that  the  purpose  of  an  appropriations 
bill  is  to  fund  a  program  which  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve an  appropriations  bill  Is  a  proper 
vehicle  for  making  substantive  changes 
in  legislation. 

If  this  proposal  should  be  adopted, 
what  would  we  say  to  farmers  who  have 
made  long-range  plans  and  financial 
commitments  on  the  basis  of  a  $55,000 


limitation — which  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  Congress  meant  to  stand 
for  3  years?  The  amendment  would 
throw  farmers'  plans  into  a  cocked  hat. 
Many  farmers  would  have  to  drastically 
alter  their  cropping  patterns — unable  to 
plant  the  crops  for  which  they  already 
have  land,  equipment  and  technical 
know-how.  Some  of  them  would  be  forced 
to  Stay  out  of  the  programs  altogether, 
which  would  further  drastically  alter 
their  plans.  Farmers  who  could  stay  in 
the  program  would  have  their  plans  al- 
tered, too,  since  they  would  have  to  as- 
sume the  additional  setaside  requirement 
as  larger  farms  were  forced  out. 

Farmers  in  this  country  were  faced 
this  year  with  severe  problems  due  to 
the  very  late  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  Now  they  face  the  threat 
of  another  major  change  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  just  at  the  time  when 
they  are  firming  up  plans  for  their  next 
crop.  Such  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  be  Inexcusable. 

Farming  has  enough  uncertainty  al- 
ready from  the  vagaries  of  weather,  in- 
sects and  disease.  Farmers  this  year  have 
been  hit  by  com  blight,  drought,  hail, 
floods,  and  Inflation.  They  do  not  need, 
nor  can  they  afford,  the  additional  haz- 
ard of  last-minute  congressional  reneg- 
ing. 

Sound  economic  reasons  for  staying 
with  the  $55,000  level  were  advanced  last 
year  during  the  development  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  These  reasons  are 
still  valid,  but  on  the  basis  of  good  faith 
alone,  the  Congress  should  stand  behind 
its  action  of  last  year  and  retain  the 
payment  limit  at  its  present  level  for 
the  duration  of  the  1970  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy^  .  If  present,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative^ .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KxNNXDY) .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttrch)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  f  uither  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  PRotrxY), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
QRirnH)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  HA'rFiELD)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  .  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay". 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr,  Prouty)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT> .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay". 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  56.  as  follows: 
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■TEAS— 29 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Beall 

Javlts 

Roth 

Boges 

Mathl&E 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Va. 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Nelson 

Spong 

Case 

Paistore 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Pell 

Taft 

Cotton 

Percy 

Welcker 

Hart 

Proimlre 

WUUams 

Hartke 

Randolph 
NAYS— 56 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Ellender 

MUler 

Allott 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Pannln 

Montoya 

Baker 

Pong 

Moss 

Bellmen 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Oambrell 

Pack  wood 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bible 

Gravel 

Smith 

Brock 

Gurney 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Stennls 

Cannon 

HolUngs 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hruaka 

Symington 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N,C, 

Tower 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Dominick 

McGee 

Young 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    tlVE    PAIRS    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Magnuson.  against. 
Mansfield,  tor. 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Brooke  Hatfield  Mundt 

Buckley  Jackson  Prouty 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho     Saxbe 

Qrlflln  Kennedy 

Harris  Long 

So  Mr.  Ba-yh's  amendment  (No.  242 > 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.. President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vot&  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  w« 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Muskh, 
Coopn,  and  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  p*g«  38.  line  la,  stilke  out  "»448.900.- 
000"  uul  Insert  "«4&8J)0O.000". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order?  We  cannot 
hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  In  order.  The  well  of  the 
Senate  will  be  cleared. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 


PAKISTAN 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
recent  developments  in  South  Asia, 
specifically  with  respect  to  India  and 
Pakistan,  clearly  foreshadow  future 
crises  in  that  area.  Serious  questions  have 
been  and  are  being  posed  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  incident  to 
the  furnishing  by  this  country  of  military 
assistance. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  up  to  date,  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  has  been 
called  for  Monday,  July  19,  at  10  ajn. 
The  State  Department  has  been  re- 
quested to  provide  the  subcommittee  with 
a  briefing  on  the  details  of  the  current 
U.S.  policy. 

It  has  becOTne  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  Just  what  the  United 
States  is  or  is  not  giving  Pakistan,  and 
this  difficulty  would  appear  to  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  seems 
to  be  of  at  least  two  minds  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arms  deliveries  to  that  country. 
On  the  Mie  hand,  the  Congress  has  re- 
ceived categorical  assurance  that  no 
arms  deliveries  are  being  made;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  now  leam  that  arms  are 
being  shipped;  and  in  any  case,  we  want 
to  know  the  facts. 

We  know  also  that  the  executive  branch 
Is  currently  asking  for  an  additional  $118 
million  for  economic  aid  to  Pakistan 
even  though  the  World  Bank  consortium 
has  refused  to  grant  Pakistan  any  addi- 
tional development  assistance. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION      APPROPRIATIONS 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  9270)  making 
appropriations  for  the  agriculture-en- 
vironmental and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  for  other  purposes. 

STATKa     NXKD     m»SAI.     FUNDS     FOK     CXXAN     AOI 
ACT    DTOrr 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  environmental  protection  appropri- 
ation by  $10  milUon.  The  expressed  pur- 


pose of  this  additional  amount  would  be 
to  increase  fimdlng  for  the  supiport  of 
State  and  local  air  pollution  planning 
and  control  programs,  under  section  105 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

Under  the  1970  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  a  considerable  burden  was 
placed  on  the  resources  of  State  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies.  They  are  re- 
quired, largely  within  the  balance  of  this 
calendar  year,  to  develop  comprehensive 
implementation  plans,  adequate  to  bring 
air  quality  within  the  State  to  the  na- 
tional standard  within  3  years.  These 
plans  must  include  specific  limitations 
on  every  air  pollution  source  within  the 
State,  and  if  the  plan  is  not  adequate 
the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the 
reqx)nslblllty. 

There  is  no  way  that  most  States  can 
meet  that  burden,  and  prepare  that  plan 
adequately  to  forestall  Federal  interven- 
tion without  a  substantial  Influx  of 
mcmey  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  recog- 
nizing this  fact  during  the  consideration 
of  last  year's  clean  air  amendments, 
asked  the  administration  to  help  us  de- 
velop the  level  of  authorization  neces- 
sary to  make  this  program  work. 

The  OMnmlttee.  both  in  its  report  and 
through  statements  of  members  made 
during  debate  of  the  bill,  warned  that 
this  btrfd  attempt  to  make  America's  air 
safe  to  breathe  by  1975  would  not  suc- 
ceed if  Inadequately  funded.  We  said  in 
the  committee  report: 

ApproprtatloM  for  the  1967  Act  have  been 
approximately  one-half  the  amount  author- 
ized. Thta  lack  of  funding  has  lessened  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
This  pattern  cannot  continue  If  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  government  are  to  retain 
credlbUlty   with   the  American  people. 

The  total  authorization  in  the  1970 
clean  air  amendments  was  $350  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  This  bill,  following 
the  administration  request,  contains  only 
$150,840,000  for  air  pollution.  Once 
again,  this  is  less  than  half  the  amount 
which  just  last  December  the  Congress 
determined  was  essential  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  West  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Commission  that  without  Federal 
funding  at  the  authorized  level,  West  Vir- 
ginia will  be  unable  to  prepare  a  realistic 
implementation  plan  within  the  statu- 
torily required  time.  That  State  is  faced 
with  a  Federal  takeover  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  recent  correspondence  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  Carl  G. 
Beard  n.  director  of  the  West  Virginia 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  has 
made  this  point  emphatically: 

In  West  Virginia's  situation,  we  have  been 
Informed  by  EPA  that  we  will  not  be  granted 
the  total  federal  monies  that  we  are  eligible 
for.  Other  promises  of  contractual  assistance 
funded  by  the  federal  government  apparently 
are  now  being  withheld  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
Both  of  the  above  according  to  EPA  Is  due 
to  a  lack  of  funds. 

West  Virginia  has  more  than  doubled  the 
appropriation  In  state  funds  for  FY  "72.  EPA 
was  aware,  over  a  year  ago,  that  we  Intended 
to  have  a  slgnlHcant  Increase  In  state  funds 
for  that  fiscal  year.  However,  If  the  Informa- 
tion we  have  received  from  KPA  Is  correct,  the 
Congress  ^a»  not  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
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carry   out   the   programs   as   planned.   The 
states  need  monies  now — not  in  FT  '7S. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  cannot  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  without  the  extra  Federal 
funds  this  amendment  would  provide 
If  the  States  fall,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assiune  the  task  and  the  ex- 
pense anyway,  or  the  goal  of  health  air 
will  be  many  years  away.  This  small  ad- 
ditional smn.  Invested  now  in  the  State 
programs,  is  essential  to  the  early  attain- 
ment of  clean  air.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  a  small  amount  of 
money  Is  involved.  We  have  to  Invest  it 
to  assist  the  States  at  a  time  when  they 
are  attempting  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  comply  with  the 
clean  air  amendments  of  1970  and  help 
the  American  people  to  have  a  better 
quality  of  life  through  the  strengthening 
of  this  form  of  environment  need. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  weighed  this  pro- 
posal very  carefully.  The  great  empha- 
sis in  the  teetimony  was  to  try  to  move 
the  States  more  rapidly  into  this  area, 
which  is  new  to  them,  as  it  is  to  most  of 
us,  and  it  was  felt  this  would  help  hold 
down  the  cost  and  bring  a  greater  amount 
of  performance. 

The  committee  is  willing  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  and  see  how 
we  come  out  with  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
areas  where,  if  the  States  could  move 
faster,  it  would  serve  to  implement  the 
rest  of  the  efforts  we  have  already 
authorized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  concurrence  with  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
It  is  the  type  of  subject  we  would  be 
willing  to  take  to  conference  and  do  the 
best  we  can  with  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  attitude  expressed 
by  the  Senators  from  Wyoming  and 
Nebraska.  I  know  that  the  chairmcm  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  (Mr. 
Ellknder)  and  others  feel  this  is  an  im- 
portant subject  matter.  I  realize  that 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  implementation  needs  of  the 
States,  but  we  do  feel,  as  expressed  to 
our  committee,  that  the  information 
coming  to  us  is  that  the  sitaites  want  to 
do  this  and  they  need  funds  with  which 
to  make  these  comprehensive  plans. 

I  hope  that  in  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  amount 
of  money  can  be  retained. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Randolph  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion to  implement  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  Most  Senators  will 
remember  at  the  time  of  adoption  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  September  of  last  year 
the  committee  report  and  the  floor 
manager  paid  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  program  would  have  to  be 
fimded  adequately  for  implementation.  If 
the  American   people   were  not  to  be 
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misled  in  the  battle  to  combat  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Ilie  Appropriation  Committees  on 
both  sides  have  recommended  significant 
increases  In  the  air  pollution  budget.  The 
amount,  however,  does  not  fully  fund  the 
total  authorization  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  act;  an  authoriza- 
tion which  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worts  developed  after  consultation  with 
the  administration.  In  its  report  the  Ap- 
propriation Committee  points  out  that 
EPA  Is  only  several  months  old  and  re- 
quires a  tooling  up  period.  However,  the 
increase  asked  for  by  Senator  Randolph 
is  for  State  program  assistance — an  al- 
ready ongoing  program  and  should  be 
readily  utilized  without  further  man- 
power demands  on  EPA. 

In  additicsi  to  requiring  performance 
under  some  very  rigid  timetables,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  places  great  responsibili- 
ties on  State  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies. In  fact,  these  State  agencies  are  the 
heart  of  the  control  program  and  suc- 
cess will  come,  or  not  come,  as  a  result 
of  their  activities.  Section  105  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  provides  assistance  to 
State  air  pollution  control  programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  today 
by  Senator  Randolph  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  available  to  the 
States  and  I  support  it. 

Without  markedly  increased  assist- 
ance State  programs  will  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  the  rigorous  requirements 
placed  on  than  by  the  act  and  the  public 
will  increasingly  demand  Federal  inter- 
vention. I  personally  believe  the  matter 
of  air  pollution  can  best  be  addressed  at 
the  field  level  by  the  State  and  local 
governments.  But  I  recognize  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  must  have 
resources  available  for  full  implementa- 
tion. This  amendment  therefore  is  an 
extension  of  the  Federal-State  partner- 
ship created  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
continued  in  the  amendments  of  1970. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  my  cMnmittee,  with  Senators 
MusKiE,  BoGGS,  and  Bakkr  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  necessary  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  23,  the  House  passed  the  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consimier 
protection  appropriation  bill.  It  includes 
$28  million  for  construction  of  the  envi- 
ronmental health  laboratory  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  house  important  antipol- 
lution research  activities  there.  The  orig- 
inal Public  Health  Service  laboratory  for 
this  purpose  was  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  which  has 
been  a  world  leader  in  Its  activities.  That 
facility,  now  principally  dealing  with 
water  poUution,  has  set  a  proud  record 
for  the  new  facility  to  supplement. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  already 
spent  some  $2.1  million  of  its  $4.5  mil- 


lion commitment  to  the  project.  Along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
and  nationwide,  I  have  worked  on  this 
project  for  many  years  and  urge  that 
the  Senate  E^iprove  it. 

Appropriation  of  this  money  would 
make  possible  a  project  which  will  pro- 
vide invaluable  research  in  an  area  of 
increasing  concern  to  all  Americans.  Cin- 
cinnati has  traditionally  been  a  lesMier  in 
the  field  of  environmental  health  and  the 
addition  of  this  new  facility  to  house  new 
and  existing  research  projects  would  as- 
sure that  we  will  continue  our  growth  in 
the  forefront  of  this  vital  field  of  medical 
progress. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  increase 
the  funds  for  facilities  for  school  lunch 
programs  from  $16  million  to  $33  million, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  41,  strike  out  "•16,110,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "»33,0O0,000  ". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized, with  the  time  being  taken  out 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  20  minutes  on  the  amendment  to 
follow,  and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
increase  the  funds  for  facilities  for  the 
school  lunch  prorgams  from  $16.1  million 
to  $33  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 1  real- 
ize that  $17  million,  which  Is  the  amount 
of  the  increase,  seems  like  a  trifle,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  billions 
of  dollars  on  these  food  programs  gen- 
erally. But  let  me  point  out  that  the  lack 
of  facilities  is  now  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  fulfilling  the  President's 
pledge  and  the  commitment  of  Congress 
to  feed  all  needy  children. 

Today,  some  23,000  schools  are  without 
facilities  to  run  a  lunch  program,  and 
that  forces  us,  in  effect,  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  between  1  and  2  million  children 
who  are  hungry.  Congress  has  already 
authorized  for  this  program  $33  million 
for  ficsal  year  1972,  and  the  thrust  of  my 
amendment  is  to  provide  an  appropria- 
tion commensurate  with  the  authorized 
amount. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  sui>- 
portlng  full  fuiKllng  of  the  facilities  pro- 
gram, so  that  we  may  get  on  with  the  task 
of  ending  what  I  believe  to  be  inexcusa- 
ble hunger  in  our  Nation's  classrooms.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  $17  million  Invest- 
ment that  we  could  make  in  upgrading 


our  school  lunch  programs  that  would 
return  any  more  dividends  than  this. 

Here  we  have  a  multiblllion  dollar 
program  that  is  effectively  denied  to  chil- 
dren in  some  23,000  schools  across  this 
coimtry  because  of  the  i^>sence  of  facili- 
ties. This  amendment,  costing  some  $17 
million,  would  take  care  of  that  situa- 
tion, and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  in  supporting  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee had  rather  extensive  hearings  on 
this  question,  and  the  one  unresolved 
part  of  the  problem  that  gave  the  com- 
mittee pause  in  terms  of  the  amount  it 
would  agree  to  in  this  category  was  the 
difficulty  in  the  logistics  of  acquiring  the 
necessary  information  from  the  23,000 
schools  that  fell  under  this  category  In 
terms  of  equipment  available  for  the 
serving  of  these  meals.  The  attempt  to 
meet  this  problem  is  the  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  proposal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  State's  need  and 
further  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  to  determine  further  needs 
the  appropriation  that  we  approved  was 
the  amoimt  that  seemed  to  be  closest  to 
reality. 

Upon  further  questioning  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  program,  we  further  devel- 
oped that  this  did  not  mean  that  because 
of  the  shortage  of  equipment,  the  other 
students  would  go  without  food  or  would 
go  hungry,  but  that  there  were  alterna- 
tives to  fill  in  the  gaft  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

We  felt,  with  that  understanding,  that 
we  were  better  advised  to  stick  with  the 
figure  that  the  committee  recommended, 
pending  justification  of  further  needs 
based  on  additional  studies  by  the  De- 
partment. 

I  emphasize  that  we  are  totally  in 
agreement  on  the  merit  of  the  program, 
but  that  we  felt  the  implementation  was 
at  a  realistic  level,  without  threatening 
the  status  of  any  child  in  the  needy  cate- 
gory in  terms  of  the  food  requirements. 
Therefore,  the  committee's  position 
would  remain  the  same,  that  we  believe 
we  ought  to  stick  by  the  figure  that  we 
recommended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovxbr)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleit  called 
Uie  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjuch)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  tnm.  Washington 
(Iklr.  Jackson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annotmce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Idr.  Buckut)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pkotitt). 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbk) 
are  necessarily  abeent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
OumiT)  Is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookk)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Weickek)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  pRotrr?) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  28,  as  follows : 


[No.   144  Legl 

YKAS— «« 

Alk«in 

Pulbrlffht 

Packwood 

Allott 

Oravel 

Pastore 

Anderaon 

Hart 

Pearaon 

Baker 

Hartke 

Pell 

Beall 

Hnlltnga 

BeUmon 

H\i«hea 

Proxmlre 

Bon* 

Humphrey 

Hlblcoff 

Bimllck 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cannon 

JaTlU 

Schweiker 

Cms 

Magnuaon 

Rcott 

ChUes 

Mathlaa 

Rmlth 

Cook 

McOoTera 

Spong 

Cooper 

Uclntyre 

Stemns 

Cotton 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Dole 

Montoya 

Tower 

Ea«leton 

Uom 

T^mney 

EaatlAnd 

Uuakle 

WlUlamn 

Pong 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 28 

AUen 

Bnnn 

UUler 

Bennett 

Randolph 

Bentaen 

OamtireU 

Sparkman 

Btble 

Ooldwater 

StennU 

Brock 

Otimay 

Tart 

Byrd.  V». 

Banaen 

Ttdmadge 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Curt  la 

Manafleld 

Toung 

Domlnlck 

McCIellan 

EUender 

McOee 

NOT  vorma— 16 

B«7h 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Jackaon 

Prouty 

Buckley 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sax  be 

Cburcb 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Welcker 

Orlflln 

Kennedy 

Hanla 

Long 

So  Mr.  McGovxxN's  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUOHZS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  second  amendment  at  the  desk 
which  I  ask  to  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  p«(«  43,  ttrlka  out  "•a,001,lS4,000'-  and 
InMTt  in  U«u  Xtunot  "•2,600,000,000". 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs, 
I  have  seen  firsthand  in  the  last  several 
years  the  extent  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  America.  During  these  years,  the 
Nation  has  become  aroused  to  the  need 
to  solve  the  problem  of  hunger  and  the 
President  himself  publicly  committed 
the  administration  to  ending  himger  for 
all  time. 

The  issue  we  must  now  address  our- 
selves to,  putting  it  quite  simply,  is  how 
much  money  is  required  to  fulfill  that 
commitment.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
issue  especially  in  regard  to  funding  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  facili- 
ties for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  we  all 
recognize  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  expanding  both  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  last  several  jrears.  and  the 
current  administration  deserves  great 
credit  for  that  expansion.  Since  Decem- 
ber 1968.  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  has  more  than  tripled,  from  2.8 
million  persons  to  over  10  million. 

The  administration  has  requested  ap- 
propriations in  the  past  several  years  to 
keep  pace  with  this  growth.  Food  stamp 
appropriations  have  risen  from  less  than 
$300  million  to  over  $600  million  last 
fiscal  year  and  now  almost  $1.7  billion 
this  fiscal  year.  School  lunch  appropria- 
tions for  section  11  have  increased  from 
$100  to  $356  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate? We  are  about  to  vote  on  appropri- 
ating $250  million  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  the  Chair  would  secure 
order  and  then  msdntain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  administration  is 
requesting  $2  billion  for  food  stamps,  an 
apparent  sizable  increase  of  $300  million 
over  spending  this  year.  I  say  apparent 
because,  in  reality,  the  $2  billion  Is  ac- 
tually a  standstill  figure  which  will  not 
permit  any  further  expansion  in  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  there 
will  be  about  11  million  persons  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  If  we  project  this 
participation  rate  over  the  next  year,  us- 
ing a  monthly  per  person  cost  of  $14,  then 
we  arrive  at  a  total  monthly  cost  of 
about  $154  million,  or  an  annual  cost  of 
$1,848,000,000.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
cost  of  administration  which  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  million,  or 
slightly  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total.  This  gives  us  a  new  total  of  $1,948.- 
000,000,  or  just  about  what  the  admin- 
istration is  requesting.  Thus,  an 
appropriation  of  $2  billion  during  the 
coming  jrear  must  inevitably  mean  that 
the  administration  is  estimating  no 
further  increase  in  the  program. 

Yet,  recent  testimony  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng.  a  highly  able  man,  before 
the  Nutrition  Committee  belles  such  a 
no-growth  estimate.  Secretary  Lyng  tes- 
tified that  the  Department  projected 
participation  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
at  12.5  to  13  million  persons.  Taking  this 


estimate,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
conservative  possible,  would  give  us  a 
total  cost  in  the  coming  year  of  between 
$2,200,000,000  and  $2,300,000,000.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  conservative  estimate  be- 
cause it  falls  considerably  below  the  De- 
pcu-tment's  own  rate  of  growth  projec- 
tion used  during  the  past  yetur  of  three 
and  a  half  percent  monthly.  If  the  pro- 
gram continues  to  grow  in  the  coming 
year,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  then  partic- 
ipation wUI  probably  approach  14.5 
million  persons,  raising  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  around  $2.5  billion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Department 
argues  that  its  current  hold  on  further 
geographic  expansion  of  the  program,  as 
well  as  improved  economic  conditions, 
will  lead  to  a  slower  growth  rate — thus 
Secretary  Lyng's  prediction  of  12.5  to  13 
million  persons  participating.  Frankly,  I 
question  whether  economic  recovery  will 
take  place  rapidly  enough  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  significantly  affect  the 
present  unemployment  rate  of  about 
6  percent  nationally.  Given  that  situa- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  project 
a  participation  level  somewhere  between 
Secretary  Lyng's  estimate  of  13  miUion 
and  the  upper  limit  of  14.5.  The  cost, 
of  course,  would  rise  accordingly. 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  we  have  been 
talking  only  alxjut  Increases  in  the  pro- 
gram where  it  currently  exists.  The  Ag- 
riculture Department  has  been  forth- 
right in  stating  that  imder  its  appropri- 
ation request  of  $2  billion,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  expand  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  new  geographic  areas.  I  think 
this  is  quite  unfortunate  and  counter  to 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
rapidly  phase  in  the  food  stamp  program 
while  eliminating  the  nutritionally  un- 
satisfactory surplus  foods  program.  At 
this  moment,  there  are  at  least  182 
counties,  and  probably  many  more,  who 
wish  to  switch  to  food  stamps.  In  some 
cases,  whole  States,  such  as  New  York 
and  Florida,  have  i>assed  legislation  re- 
quiring counties  to  switch  to  food 
stamps.  The  lack  of  adequate  funding 
has  forestalled  such  changeovers. 

This  inability  to  change  from  surplus 
foods  to  food  stamps  Ls  more  than  just 
an  academic  question.  For  poor  i>eople 
it  is  a  vital  question  of  adequate  or  in- 
adequate nutrition.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  representatives 
have  argued  that  people  not  served  by 
food  stamps  are  served  by  surplus  foods, 
and  therefore,  the  issue  of  changing  over 
is  not  of  immediate  importance.  I  wish 
this  were  the  case.  But  it  is  not.  The 
Agriculture  Department  itself  has  stated 
in  official  documents  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood  and  Nutri- 
tion that  ttie  surplus  foods  program  is 
not  primarily  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  the  poor.  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  head  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, recently  noted  the  inadequacy 
of  the  surplus  foods  program  in  the  city 
of  Boston  where  only  eight  commodities 
were  being  made  available.  The  Nutri- 
tion Committee  recently  heard  testimony 
by  a  Colorado  pediatrician  that  migrant 
children  in  Texas  were  suffering  pro- 
tein malnutrition,  a  type  of  deficiency 
only  rarely  found  before.  Upon  investi- 
gation, the  committee  learned  that  the 
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surplus  foods  program  in  the  area  where 
the  children  lived  only  carried  12  items, 
and  milk  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  nutritional  case  against  the  sur- 
plus foods  program  has  been  made  over 
and  over  again.  The  administration  has 
accepted  that  case  by  designating  the 
food  stamp  program  as  the  primary  pro- 
gram for  assuring  poor  Americans  an  ad- 
equate diet.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  delay 
the  delivery  of  that  diet  by  arbitrarily 
holding  back  the  expansion  of  the  food 
.stamp  program  into  new  areas.  Funding 
of  the  food  stamp  program  at  a  level  of 
$2.5  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
would  permit  both  the  natural  expansion 
where  the  program  currently  exists  and 
the  inclusion  of  new  areas  that  need  and 
desire  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  clear-cut  question  as 
to  whether  we  want  to  provide  simply 
enough  funds,  as  the  pending  bill  does, 
to  hold  the  program  to  its  present  size, 
roughly  11  million  persons,  or  whether 
we  want  to  accept  the  language  of  the 
pending  amendment  which  would  add 
approximately  $500  million  to  the  pro- 
gram and  permit  the  program  to  con- 
tinue at  its  present  rate  of  expansion  and 
add  new  people,  new  counties,  and  new 
areas  that  are  not  now  participating  is 
the  issue  that  is  at  stake. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would  not  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and.  if  so,  permit  us  to  with- 
draw our  request  for  a  rollcall  vote  and 
take  the  amendment  to  conference  and 
see  if  we  can  get  it  approved. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  conference  on  this  matter.  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  these  endeavors,  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  and  40  the 
very  best  it  co^^ld.  Further  information 
will  be  developed  lietween  now  smd  the 
time  of  the  conference  which  I  am  cer- 
tain will  be  helpful  to  us  in  resolving  this 
matter.  We  will  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  and  in  that  way  forego  the 
rollcall  vote  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  others  have  con- 
ferred on  this  point.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  concur  in  his  suggestion  that  we  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

Referring  to  the  Secretary's  testimony 
when  the  hearings  commenced  on  this 
particular  item.  I  read  from  the  hear- 
ings: 

Our  budget  eatUnate  for  the  food  atamp 
program  next  year  la  %2  bllUon.  ParUclpa- 
ttan  has  rl^en  so  aharply  In  recent  months 
that  it  Is  evident  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion wUl  b«  required  this  year.  As  soon  as  we 
are  able  to  obtain  more  precise  data  on  the 
situation,  we  will  fumlah  this  estimate  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  correct,  that  in  the  tabulation 
submitted  to  the  committee  in  which  a 
projection  was  made  to  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  average  number 
of  participating  pe<H>le  will  be  11.5  mil- 
lion. The  figure  had  been  projected  to 


June  30  of  this  year  at  8.5  million.  How- 
ever, it  actually  turned  out  to  be  9.5  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  draw  attention  to 
these  facts  to  show  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  sharply  increasing  number 
and  his  willingness  to  recommend  a 
change  as  soon  as  he  has  more  precise 
data. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  got  the  com- 
posite judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  the  subject  that 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  chance  that 
we  could  come  to  agreement. 

I  might  state  further  that  if  we  turn 
to  page  48  of  the  report,  we  will  note  that 
the  food  stamp  program  has  done  right 
well  in  the  last  2  years.  The  total  for 
the  food  assistance  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  was  approximately  $1.6  billion. 
It  is  now  in  the  present  budget  as  ap- 
proximately $3.5  billion.  That  has  more 
than  doubled  within  a  24-month  period. 

So.  it  is  not  a  subject  that  we  have 
been  exactly  laggard  on.  We  have  done 
well  and  our  disposition  is  to  continue 
the  program  as  long  as  there  is  a  need. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  this  field.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  administration.  The  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  see  that  that  progress 
continues.  I  am  delighted  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
are  willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  would 
I  be  correct  in  stating  that  unless  we 
expand  the  program  to  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  if  we  go  the  supplemental  route, 
there  would  not  be  provision  for  any 
counties  which  are  not  now  participating 
in  the  program? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  about  182  coimties  which 
are  not  presently  involved  which  have  in- 
dicated they  would  like  to  become  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  means 
that  there  are  182  counties  which  have 
applied  to  get  into  the  program  but  which 
have  been  denied  up  to  now. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  well  taken.  Some  States,  such  as 
New  York  and  Florida,  have  passed  laws 
requiring  that  the  county  switch  over  to 
the  food  stamp  program.  They  are  wait- 
ing for  funds  to  come  through  so  that 
they  can  switch  over  to  the  program.  So, 
we  must  have  more  than  the  amount  con- 
tained In  the  appropriaticsis  bill. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  increase 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram from  the  $2  billion  sought  by  the 
administratis  and  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion authorized  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 


In  my  State  of  Missouri,  out  of  114 
counties,  only  10  counties  and  the  city  of 
St  Louis  are  now  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

As  of  yesterday,  15  additional  Mis- 
souri counties  had  apphcations  on  file 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
inclusion  in  the  program.  Department  of- 
ficials have  advised  me  that  tlieir  pro- 
posed $2  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1972  will 
permit  absolutely  no  expansion  of  this 
program  to  additional  counties. 

One  of  the  Missouri  counties  that  has 
applied  for  food  stamps  is  Jackson 
County,  which  includes  Kansas  City,  and 
is  the  second  most  populous  county  in  the 
State.  Approximately  40.000  residents  of 
that  county  are  eligible  for.  and  need, 
food  assistance.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Jackson  County  court — the  administra- 
tive body  of  the  county — the  needs  of 
these  people  for  food  assistance  can  be 
met  more  adequately  and  efficientlj- 
through  the  food  stamp  program  than 
through  the  food  distribution  program, 

Jackson  Countj -s  application  for  food 
stamps  was  filed  in  January  of  this  year. 
But  under  the  $2  billion  food  stamp 
budget.  Jackson  County  and  Kansas  City, 
as  well  as  the  14  less  populous  counties, 
will  be  denied  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  pay  a  lot  of  lipserv- 
ice  to  such  causes  as  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  our  money  where 
our  words  are  by  providing  the  full  $2  5 
billion  authorized  by  law  for  food  stamps 
in  fiscal  1972. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  take  this  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  mentioned  the 
State  of  New  York.  I  state  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  that  there  is  an 
area,  in  which  no  matter  how  hard  we 
try  to  reduce  the  welfare  load,  we  are 
not  succeeding,  though  there  are  many 
things  underway,  including  better  fa- 
cilities for  work  training  and  for  child 
day  care,  which  will  help. 

Here  is  a  most  felicitous  way  of  com- 
bining the  contribution  of  agriculture, 
the  farmers,  and  the  people  of  the  cities 
so  that  the  welfare  load  in  a  very  sub- 
stantive way,  through  the  use  of  food, 
can  be  substantially  lightened. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  in  hoping  very  much  that  we 
will  move  ahead  rather  than  stand  pat. 
His  amendment  would  enable  us  to  move 
ahead. 

The  conferees  will  have  in  mind  what 
can  be  a  very  felicitous  addition  to  the 
total  load  we  are  trying  to  help  carry  in 
an  intelligent  way  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  tun  glad  to  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  niinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  most 
gracious.  I  accept  the  1  minute. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  support  of  the  amendment. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  have  heard  testimony  for 
3  years  as  to  the  need  we  have  for  more 
money  for  our  food  programs.  This 
afternoon  a  witness  came  in  from  Seattle 
saying  that  a  program  for  feeding  the 
elderly  had  been  shut  down  because  of 
inadequate  funds.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
country  with  a  trillion-dollar  economy 
can  say  we  do  not  have  the  money  for  a 
program  such  as  this.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  investment  we  can  make. 

MISSOURI  NITDS  EXPANDED  FOOD  STAJIP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  already  acknowledged  the 
advantages  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  the  importance  of  expanding  it  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  for  that  pro- 
gram by  over  $1  bUlion  between  fiscal 
1970  and  1971. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
quested, and  the  Senate  committee  has 
approved,  a  further  increase  of  about 
$330  mUlion  for  fiscal  1972;  but  this  in- 
crease will  not  permit  the  expansion  of 
the  food  stamp  program  into  new  geo- 
graphical areas. 

This  sltimtlon  presents  a  particular 
problem  for  Missouri,  which  has  one  of 
the  lowest  food  stamp  participation 
rates  in  the  country. 

Missouri  counties  have  applied  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  authori- 
zation to  operate  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  have  been  advised  that  no 
Federal  funds  are  available  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  im- 
posed a  freeze  on  the  geographical  ex- 
pansion of  the  food  stamp  program. 
Jackson  County,  which  includes  Kansas 
City,  is  one  of  many  unsuccessful  Mis- 
souri county  applicants  and  this  is  one 
of  only  three  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
country  without  a  food  stamp  program. 
Jackson  County  presently  assists  almost 
38,000  needy  persons  through  the  com- 
modity distribution  program. 

A  serious  situation  also  exists  in  10 
other  counties  which  have  recently  with- 
drawn from  the  commodity  program  due 
to  lack  of  funds,  leaving  almost  15.000 
needy  people  without  any  food  assist- 
ance at  all. 

If  the  Senate  approves  the  McGovern 
amendment,  and  the  House  concurs  we 
would  hopefully  have  funds  available  to 
enable  some  of  the  seven  Missouri  coun- 
ties, and  others  like  it  throughout  the 
country,  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  In  Missouri,  this  amendment 
would  carry  the  added  advantage  of  free- 
ing funds  now  tied  to  the  commodity 
program  in  Kansas  City  and  other  towns 
for  use  in  thoee  areas  where  no  food  a.s- 
sistance  of  any  kind  is  available  for  those 
in  need. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  add  $500 
million  to  the  food  stamp  appropriation 
and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  whatever  time  he  needs  to 
make  a  request. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  out  the  following: 
•$99.654,650.'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•91  - 
847.750." 

On  page  7.  line  4.  beginning  with  the  word 
■Profided".  strike  out  all  down  through  the 
word  •program"  In  line  7.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■Provided,  that  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  act  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  fire  ant  control 
program." 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  introduced  proposes 
to  delete  $7.8  million  in  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's massive  effort  to  control  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  in  the  South. 

Already  $40  million  in  Federal  money 
has  been  spent  since  1957  to  deal  with 
this  Insect  whose  dangers  have  been 
blown  all  out  of  proportion,  principally 
by  the  publicity  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tering agency,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  original  program  involved  the  ap- 
plication of  dieldrin  first  and  after  that 
was  discontinued,  the  use  of  heptachlor. 
Heptachlor  proved  so  devastating  in  wild- 
life, fish,  and  domestic  animals  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  set  a  zero 
tolerance  level  in  1959  on  its  level  in  food. 
Since  1962.  the  USDA's  key  tool  against 
the  imported  fire  ant  has  been  the  pes- 
ticide Mirex,  whose  potential  environ- 
mental and  health  dangers  have  become 
of  such  concern  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  canceled  the  Fed- 
eral registration  for  the  compound's  sale 
and  shipment  in  interstate  commerce. 
That  cancellation  is  under  appeal. 

By  1969.  the  USDA  had  set  its  sights 
on  spraying  120  million  acres  in  9  mil- 
lion Southeastern  States  three  times 
with  1.25  pounds  of  Mirex  per  acre  per 
treatment  at  a  total  cost  of  some  $200 
million — a  Mirex  broadside  equivalent 
to  2.22  pounds  for  everj-  man.  womsui  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

Under  a  barrage  of  criticism,  the  USDA 
now  says  it  has  scaled  down  the  number 
of  acres  it  intends  to  spray,  although 
more  than  7  million  acres  are  still  slated 
for  the  Mirex  application  by  the  Agricul- 
tiire  Department  in  this  year  alone  and 


no  totals  are  available  for  the  supposed 
new  overall  objective. 

To  date,  30  million  acres  in  several 
Southeastern  States  have  been  treated 
with  this  poison,  primarily  through  aerial 
application. 

This  all-out  assault  on  an  insect  of 
limited  problems  for  humans  and  highly 
dubious  danger  to  agriculture  with  a 
toxic  pesticide  with  even  more  tenacity 
in  the  chain  of  life  than  DDT  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  twisted  priorities  that 
have  led  us  from  one  envirorunental  dis- 
aster to  the  other. 

Evidence  that  the  continued  wide- 
spread use  of  Mirex  poses  significant 
damages  that  far  outweigh  any  possible 
benefits  is  overwhelming  and  has  been 
recognized  by  key  environmental  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
auid  by  scientific  studies  across  the  land. 
In  comments  submitted  on  the  USDA's 
environmental  impact  statement  pre- 
pared this  year  in  defense  of  the  Mirex 
program,  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  all  expressed 
grave  concerns  and  presented  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  present  USDA  strategy  of 
broadsiding  a  whole  section  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  toxic  pesticide  to  cope  with  the 
fire  ant. 

The  evidence  against  Mirex,  which  I 
will  cite  extensively  in  this  statement, 
presents  a  compelling  case  for  an  imme- 
diate halt  to  the  USDA's  widespread  ap- 
plication of  this  pesticide. 

In  lieu  of  the  current  program,  we 
should  establish  for  the  short  nm  a  pro- 
gram of  highly  selective  application  in 
severely  infested  agricultural  areas  and 
in  areas  where  humans  could  be  highly 
exposed  to  the  imported  fire  ants. 

For  a  long-term  solution,  we  should 
launch  independent  studies  by  qualified 
scientific  experts  to  more  precisely  pin- 
point the  actual  dangers  of  the  imported 
fire  ant,  and  to  develop  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  control  where  a  hazard,  if 
any,  exists.  Such  studies  should  include 
an  intensive  effort  to  develop  biological 
controls  to  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
toxic  manmade  poisons  that  have  been 
posing  serious  domage  to  the  environ- 
ment and  the  entire  food  chain. 

I  would  support  Federal  funds  to 
achieve  these  aims. 

Reviewing  the  wide-ranging  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  about  the  pres- 
ent USDA  effort,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  noted  in  its  review 
that  laboratory  data  have  raised  substan- 
tial questions  about  the  safety  of  Mi- 
rex. This  finding  prompted  the  agency 
to  commence  an  administrative  review 
of  the  pesticide  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Rodenticide,  and  Pimgicide 
Act  by  issuing  a  notice  that  the  regis- 
tration of  Mirex  has  been  canceled 
under  the  act.  The  cancellation  order — 
which  could  ultimately  take  Mirex  off 
the  market — has  been  appealed  by  the 
pesticides  manufacturer.  Allied  Chemi- 
cal. 

This  decision  alone  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to 
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use  the  pesticide,  particularly  through 
mass  aerial  application,  until  conclusive 
findings  as  to  its  safety  have  been  made. 

HEW  pointed  out  that  Mirex  has  been 
shown  to  be  strongly  persistent  and  ap- 
pears to  be  retained  in  the  body  tissues 
more  tenaciously  than  DDT.  The  De- 
partment also  cited  a  study  made  by  the 
Bionetics  Research  Laboratories  where 
Mirex  was  found  to  be  carcinogenic  in 
two  strains  of  mice,  and  more  recent 
studies  showing  residues  in  food  fish 
which  "made  it  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Mirex  is  beginning  to  accumulate  in 
the  sources  of  human  food." 

HEW  concluded,  in  its  comments,  that 
Mirex  constitutes  a  possible  hazard  to 
human  health,  noting  "that  the  margin 
between  the  dose  levels  at  which  Mirex 
shows  serious  ill  effects  on  laboratory 
animals  and  the  current  tolerance  lev- 
els for  Mirex  in  foods  has  become  alarm- 
ingly narrow." 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  these  findings. 
HEW  recommended  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  find  other  means  to  control  the 
fire  ant. 

The  Department  of  Interior,  which 
has  recently  restricted  the  use  of  Mirex 
along  with  32  other  pesticides,  on  the  70 
percent  of  all  Federal  landholdings  un- 
der its  management — cite:  "Forty- 
Eight  Pesticides  Harnessed."  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute  Bulletin,  216:5,  1970 — sug- 
gested that  Federal  assistance  be  pro- 
vided to  individuals  and  communities 
with  emphasis  placed  on  public  educa- 
tion and  making  available  small  pack- 
ages of  specifically  prepared  bait  de- 
signed for  individual  mound  treatment. 

Basing  its  comments  on  the  USDA's 
evaluation  and  supporting  documents, 
the  President's  environmental  council 
concluded  not  only  that  the  imported 
fire  ant  does  not  seem  to  be  a  significant 
health  hazard,  but  that  it  is  not  a  major 
agricultural  pest. 

And  from  the  USDA's  own  evidence, 
the  President's  Council  concluded  that 
the  continued  widespread  use  of  the  pes- 
ticide Mirex  raises  "a  significant  possi- 
bility of  serious  adverse  effects"  that  has 
yet  to  be  eliminated  by  studies  to  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Council's  letter  to  the  USDA  comment- 
ing on  the  Agriculture  Department's  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  on  the 
program  under  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  along  with  the  comments  of 
the  other  Federal  agencies. 

Regarding  these  comments,  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  any  substantative  re- 
sponse in  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  Yet  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment makes  the  unequivocal  statement 
that  it  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  all  comments  and  relevant  data  in 
coming  to  its  conclusion  that  "the  pub- 
lic interest  will  best  be  served  by  the 
continuation  of  this  restricted  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  fire  ant  program." 

USDA  finds  justification  for  the  pres- 
ent program  in  its  assessment  of  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  as  a  serious  agricultural 
pest  and  a  substantial  human  health 
hazard  which  will  continue  to  increase 
Its  range  of  infestation  if  not  brought 
under  control. 


Studies  on  the  imported  fire  ant,  which 
are  cited  in  the  appendix  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  dispute  the 
conclusions  of  the  Department  regarding 
the  characteristics  of  the  insect.  These 
studies  are  barely  touched  upon  in  the 
body  of  USDA's  statement. 

Most  notably,  a  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1967, 
whicli  was  commissioned  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  made  the  follow- 
ing relevant  findings: 

Except  for  some  damage  to  haying 
and  combining  machinery,  and  to  pasture 
lands,  agriculture  seems  little  affected  by 
the  imported  fire  ants. 

Frequency  and  intensity  of  the  fire 
ant  sting  is  no  greater  than  the  sting 
of  bees  or  wasps. 

The  northern  limits  of  the  fire  ant's 
range  seems  to  lie  at  about  latitude  35 
degrees  which  is  the  northern  boundary 
of  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  and 

Farmers  are.  individually,  able  to  con- 
trol the  ant  on  their  property — one  esti- 
mate set  the  cost  of  control  at  $1.50  per 
acre. 

The  study  concluded,  on  the  basis  of 
current  knowledge,  that  eradication  of 
the  fire  ant  with  Mirex  bait  is  not  con- 
sidered biologically  or  technically  fea- 
sible. Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a 
copy  of  this  study  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

A  1959  study  of  the  food  habits  of  the 
imported  fire  ant,  by  S.  B.  and  K.  L.  Hays, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Economic 
Entomology,  demonstrated  that  the  pri- 
mary dietary  items  of  the  ant  were  in- 
sects and  other  invertebrates  such  as 
termites,  weevils,  and  beetles,  rather  than 
plant  material.  This  study  was  conducted 
by  field  observatioris  of  anthill  cross 
sections. 

Regarding  the  effects  of  Mirex  appli- 
cation on  nontarget  organisms,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  concludes 
that — 

The  only  non-target  organisms  known  to 
be  directly  affected  by  the  bait  at  this  time 
are  a  few  species  of  oil -loving  ante. 

Yet  as  pointed  out  by  Harvard  ento- 
mologist. Edward  WilscMi.  elimination  of 
other  ant  species  could  well  destroy  an 
important  component  in  the  ecosystem, 
creating  further  environmental  imbal- 
ances, and  could  lead  to  the  resurgence 
of  serious  agricultural  predators  such  as 
the  Argentine  ant.  Mirex  was  the  fourth 
most  frequently  encountered  pesticide 
residue  in  5,000  samples  of  oysters  and 
shellfish  from  estuaries  on  the  Atlantic, 
gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts.  The  Mirex  con- 
centrations were  exceeded  only  by  DDT, 
endrin.  and  toxaphene. 

Furthermore,  other  continuing  studies 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
have  shovvTi  that  Mirex  residues  caused 
mortality  increases  in  juvenile  blue 
crabs,  grass  shrimp,  and  fiddler  crabs 
tested  in  an  estuarine-like  environment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  justi- 
fies its  conclusions  regarding  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  fire  ant  and  the  long- 
term  effects  of  Mirex  largely  on  a  study 
conducted  by  George  P.  Markin,  ento- 
mologist in  charge  at  the  fire  ant  re- 
search laboratory  operated  by  the  Agri- 
culture Research  Service  at  Gulfport, 
Miss. 

Considering   the   weight   of   evidence 


that  has  been  presented  contesting  the 
results  of  this  study  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  itself. 
it  is  my  feeling  that  it  does  not  constitut* 
an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  significant 
questions  that  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  present  program. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the  best 
approach  to  this  problem  is  to  eliminate 
the  present  $7.8  million  budget  request 
for  the  Mirex  program  and  order  an  in- 
depth  review  of  the  hazard  presented  by 
tlie  imported  ant  and  the  most  environ- 
mentally sound  and  economically  fea- 
sible way  of  dealing  with  whatever  haz- 
ard exists.  Such  a  review  should  be  con- 
ducted by  qualified  scientists  designated 
by  reputable  organizations  outside  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  would 
assure  the  credibility  of  the  review  and. 
hopefully,  settle  once  and  for  all  the 
question  of  how  to  best  deal  with  the  fire 
ant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Russell  E.  Train, 
head  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

COCNCn,    ON    ENVIRONMENTAL    QUALrTY. 

Washington.  DC  .  March   18.  1971. 
Hon    Clifford  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  o/  Agriculture . 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  Department  of  Agricultures  draft  en- 
vironmental statement  on  the  program  to 
control  the  Imported  fire  ant  The  statement 
and  the  supporting  documents  accompany- 
ing it  provide  a  good  basis  for  evaluation  of 
the  program,  but  we  disagree  with  the  eval- 
uation of  this  data  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  Department 

The  draft  states  ip.  12)  that  there  have 
been  no  confirmed  cases  of  mortality,  repro- 
ductive effect,  or  detrimental  ecological  up- 
set (With  the  exception  of  related  species  of 
antsi  due  to  the  use  of  mirex  Although  there 
Is  some  dispute  over  this  statement  isee 
comments  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior) 
it  is  our  view  that  the  failure  to  observe  ef- 
fects at  this  point  in  time  should  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  th.Tt  such  effects  do  not 
or  will  not  occur  Field  research  is  still  in 
progress  to  determine  whether  adverse  eco- 
logical effects  have  taken  place  (draft  p  8i 
The  persistence  of  mirex  and  its  concentra- 
tion In  the  food  chain,  laboratory  tests  indi- 
cating adverse  effects  on  a  variety  of  species, 
and  the  current  Incomplete  state  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  fate  of  mirex  residues 
in  the  environment  all  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  significant  possibility  that  seri- 
ous adverse  effects  will  occur  In  the  future 
Further  data  Is  needed  before  a  firm  con- 
clusion on  adverse  ecological  effects  can  be 
drawn 

With  respect  to  the  possible  effects  of 
mirex  on  human  health,  data  and  scientific 
knowledge  Is  even  more  lacking  Only  a  few- 
relevant  tests  have  b^n  conducted,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  of  these  tests 
is  subject  to  many  uncertainties  However, 
we  agree  with  the  Mrak  report  recommenda- 
tion cited  in  the  draft  (p  I4i  that  the  use 
of  mirex  should  be  restricted  because  of  its 
potential    cancer-induclng    properties 

The  possible  adverse  effects  of  mirex  must 
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be  weighed  against  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  control  program  (draXt  p.  10).  The  fire 
ant  la  a  significant  nuisance  to  people  In  the 
Southeastern  states. 

However,  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant health  hazard,  despite  Isolated  Inci- 
dences of  severe  adverse  reactions  In  a  few 
individuals.  The  data  on  the  agricultural  Im- 
pact of  the  ant  Indicate  that  it  Is  not  a  major 
agricultural  pest.  The  questions  raised  about 
the  adverse  eSecta  of  mlrex  have  been  sulB- 
ctently  substantial  to  warrant  the  Initiation. 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  of 
cancellation  proceedings  against  the  pesti- 
cide. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  considerations, 
it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  second  and 
third  alternatives  outlined  In  the  draft  state- 
ment would  be  preferable  to  continuation  of 
the  current  Federal  program. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
decide  to  continue  the  program,  the  scope  of 
the  program  and  the  amounts  of  mirex  used 
should  be  kept  to  the  absolute  minimum. 
There  also  should  be  provision  for  close  sur- 
veillance by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  of  the  effects  of  mlrex  use.  and  a 
continuing  effort  to  find  substitute  methods 
for  control  of  the  fire  ant. 
Sincerely. 

BUSSKLL    E.    TlAIK, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimotu  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcokd  comment  on  the  section  102 
filed  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
DwAiTMwrr  or  Hkalth.  Education,  akd  Wix- 

FAM    COKMZNTS    ON    THE     102(3)  (C)     ENVI- 

aoNioNTAi,  Impact  Statxmxnt  on  th«  Use 
or  Mnzx  roa  the  Conteoi,  or  the  Im- 
PorrED  PiEE  Ant 

This  Department  has  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  impact  statement  and 
the  studies  reference  therein  and  to  the 
health  hazards  imposed  by  the  Imported  fire 
ant  and  the  pesticide  mlrex.  There  la  general 
agreement  that  the  Imported  fire  ant  U  a 
pest  that  adversely  affects  human  health  and 
the  agricultural  economy  In  certain  SUtea  of 
the  South.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  cooperated  with  SUte  governments 
in  the  Southeastern  region  since  1957  to  con- 
trol the  Insect  The  first  treatment  using  the 
insecticide  heptachlor  at  a  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  acre  was  made  in  November  1957.  By 
I9fl2,  mlrex  (a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon)  had 
become  a  standard  replacement  for  the  more 
toxic  heptachlor.  The  safety  of  mlrex  use  has 
come  Into  question  over  the  past  year.  The 
issue  Is  whether  the  benefits  of  the  continued 
use  of  mlrex  on  the  Imported  fire  ant  Justify 
poMlble  rUk  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
chemical. 

Major  considerations:  The  ant  Itself;  The 
imported  fire  ant  (lolenopsU  saevlsslma)  Is  a 
small  dark-colored  ant  noted  mo*Uy  for  its 
potent  sting  and  the  conspicvious  earthen 
mounds  it  builds.  The  ant  entered  the  United 
States  sometime  in  the  early  1920's,  powlbly 
aboard  a  ship  from  South  America  which  un- 
loaded at  ICobUe.  Alabama.  Since  that  tane 
it  has  b«»me  establlahad  in  an  at«a  involv- 
ing over  130  million  acres  of  land  in  Alabama 
Arkansas,  Florida.  OeorgU.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi. North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas. 

There  U  no  oonsensus  among  entomoloclsU 
on  the  eventual  range  of  the  lns«5t.  If  it  were 
to  spraad  into  the  drylands  of  west  Texas 
and  to  OallXomla.  control  and/or  eradication 
would  obviously  be  more  costly,  both  in  terms 
of  money  required  and  amount  of  pesticide 
us«l.  because  of  the  addlUonal  millions  of 
acres  to  be  treated. 


A  mature  community  of  ants  contains 
SO.OOO  to  70,000  or  more  workers  and  other 
forms  of  the  ant.  They  build  mounds  meas- 
uring up  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  18  inches 
high  and  two  to  three  feet  underground.  In 
an  ideal  habitat.  20  to  50  mature  mounds  will 
be  found  in  an  acre 

Infestation  by  the  Imported  flre  xnt  nter- 
feres  considerably  with  the  utilization  of  land 
for  recreational  aja.A  agricultural  purposes. 
The  ants  are  known  to  have  invaded  lawns, 
parks,  playgrounds,  school  yards,  golf 
courses  and  other  aresfi  where  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  annoy  the  local  population. 
TTie  ant  occasionally  may  feed  on  food  crops 
such  as  grains,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  broc- 
coli. It  interferes  with  harvesting  by  attack- 
ing farm  laborers  and  its  mounds  can  damage 
mechanized  farm  equipment. 

The  Imported  flre  ant  attaches  itself  to  the 
skin  of  the  victim  with  its  jaws  and  Injects 
venom  with  Its  oaudally  located  stinging  ap- 
paratus, usually  at  several  places  around  the 
I>olnt  of  attachment.  The  seriousness  of  the 
attack  depends  chiefly  on  the  number  of 
stings  and  on  a  possible  allergic  reaction  to 
the  venom  The  consequences  of  the  sting 
are  limited  to  inunedlate  burning  pain  ejid, 
within  a  few  hours,  the  formation  of  sterile 
pustules  (blisters)  at  the  site  of  each  sting. 
These  usually  disappear  in  about  ten  days. 
Serious  problems  can  arise  If  the  pustules 
become  Infected  or  If  a  large  dose  of  venom 
has  been  administered  through  extensive 
stings.  If  tiie  victim  Is  allergic  to  the  venom, 
the  attack  may  be  life-threatening. 

Morbidity  is  difficult  to  measure  since  ill- 
ness resulting  from  stings  by  the  imported 
fire  ant  are  not  routinely  reported  to  public 
bealtli  authorities.  Accordingly,  there  are  no 
reliable  statistics  on  which  to  base  an  esti- 
mate of  the  illness  caused  specifically  by  the 
imported  flre  ant.  In  1963,  Henry  M.  Parrlsh, 
MX) ,  Dr.  P.H.:  reported  an  analysis  of  460 
fatalities  troca  venomous  animals  in  the 
United  States  In  the  period  1950-1959.  In 
ttoat  study,  4  deaths  (0.8%)  were  attributed 
to  unspecified  ants.  By  oompariAon.  124 
(27.0'^c)  were  caused  by  bees.  89  (15.0%)  by 
wasps.  22  (4.8%)  by  yellow  Jackets  and 
10   (2.2%)    by  hornets. 

Pesticides  r  Mlrex  Is  a  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon insecticide  which  has  the  chemical 
name  dodecachlorooctahydro-U,4-metheno- 
2H-cyclobuta  (cd)  pentalene.  It  la  a  highly 
chlorinated  polycycllc  hydrocarbon  developed 
to  eradicate  the  imported  fire  ant.  The  chemi- 
cal Is  appUed  in  a  bait  which  makes  it  rela- 
tively specific  for  the  Imported  flre  ant  and 
about  8—8  other  ant  species.  Because  the  oily 
bait  fonnulatlon  deteriorates  in  a  matter  air 
several  days,  the  mlrex  does  not  remain  at- 
tractive to  other  wildlife. 

The  mlrex  Itaelf  is  strongly  persistent  and 
appears  to  be  retained  by  body  tissues  more 
avidly  than  DDT.  Laboratory  studies  have 
developed  disturbing  evidence  of  toxicity  of 
mlrex.  Twenty  five  (25)  parts  per  million 
mlrex  fed  to  Isolating  rata  resulted  In  cata- 
racts In  foster  fed  suckling  pups;  decreased 
survival  of  the  pups  was  also  noted. 

Mlrex  was  also  found  to  be  oarclnogenlc 
in  two  strains  of  mice  In  the  Blonetics  Re- 
search Laboratories  study  reported  in  1069. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  mlrex  was  fed  at  a  dose 
of  26  ppm.  contrasted  to  the  much  higher 
level  of  140  ppm  for  p.p'-DDT.  The  animals 
receiving  mlrex  failed  to  survive  for  the  en- 
tire 18-month  period  of  the  test,  and  even 
so  had  a  sizeable  Incidence  of  liver  tumors. 

Mlrex  has  been  used  almost  excliulvely  on 
the  imported  flre  ant.  mostly  by  or  with  the 
cooperation  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Last  year,  about  80  thou- 
sand pounds  of  mlrex  were  used.  By  contrast. 
DDT  was  ap^riled  In  the  U.S.  at  a  rate  of  58 
million  pounds  per  year  average  from  1952 
to  1969.  Before  the  development  of  mlrex, 
heptachlor  was  the  principal  Insecticide  used 
to  control  this  ant.  This  chemical  was  ex- 


tremely damaging  to  wildlife.  It  had  to  be 
discontinued  as  a  control  measure,  primarily 
because  its  use  resulted  in  high  residues  in 
meat  and  fish.  At  this  time  there  Is  no  satis- 
factory alternative  to  mlrex. 

Current  tolerances  for  mlrex,  established 
in  1969  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, are:  negligible  residues  (0.01  ppm)  In 
or  on  all  raw  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
cept that  a  residue  not  to  exceed  0.1  ppm 
*-as  established  In  eggs  and  the  fat  of  milk, 
meat,  and  poultry. 

There  are  recent  reports  that  mlrex  is  hav- 
ing harmful  effects  on  wildlife  and  that  It 
has  afjpeared  In  the  human  food  chain. 

In  the  past  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminlstra- 
tions  food  surveillance  program  has  not 
speciflcally  analyzed  for  mlrex. 

Evidence  of  the  presence  of  mirex  residues 
In  the  food  web  is  unsatisfactory  In  many 
respects.  However,  recent  studies  have  de- 
termined that  mirex  was  found  in  cat  flsh 
(Charleston  area)  at  61  ppb.,  in  at  least  one 
sample  oyster  (Savannah  area)  at  36  ppb  . 
and  in  milk  (Monroe  County.  Georgia  area) 
at  7.9  ppb  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
mirex  is  beginning  to  accumulate  in  sources 
of  human  food. 

The  Law:  Use  of  pesticides  is  regulated 
under  the  Federal  Insecticides,  Ptingicldes 
and  Rodentlcides  Act  (PIFRA),  formerly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Depeirtment  of  Agriculture. 
Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  had  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  tolerances  for 
residues  of  pesticides  in  or  on  raw  food  com- 
modities and  in  certain  sources  of  water. 

On  December  21,  1970.  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering PIFRA  and  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing tolerances  for  residues  passed  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  retains  re- 
sponsibility for  the  surveillance  of  pesticide 
residues  in  food  and  the  enforcement  of 
pesticide  tolerances  in  food  in  the  channels 
of  Interstate  commerce.  At  present  Federal 
authority  for  control  of  use  of  pesticides 
depends  upon  the  enforcement  of  pesticide 
label  registration  requirements  and  pesti- 
cide tolerances  for  residues  in  food. 

CONCI,U8IONS 

1.  The  imported  flre  ant  presents  a  low 
health  hazard  to  humans  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  Exposure  to  mlrex  constitutes  a  pos- 
sible hazard  to  human  health. 

3.  There  Is  evidence  of  harm  to  wUdllfe 
from  mlrex  under  experimental  conditions; 
Information  from  exposures  under  natural 
conditions  is  fragmentary.  A  conclusion  of 
possible  hazard  la  appropriate. 

RECOM  MENDATIO  NS 

1.  The  margin  between  the  dose  levels  at 
which  mlrex  produced  serious  ill  effects  In 
laboratory  animals  and  the  current  tolerance 
levels  for  mlrex  In  foods  has  become  alarm- 
ingly narrow.  The  current  tolerances  for 
mirex  should  be  examined  critically  in  the 
light  of  all  available  toxlcologlcal  informa- 
tion. 

2.  Surveillance  of  appropriate  foods  for 
residues  should  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  In  the  areas  of  use  and  the  drainage 
basins  of  those  areas. 

3.  Given  that  the  use  of  mirex  ultimately 
may  have  to  be  sharply  curtailed  or  even 
discontinued  for  health  reasons,  DHEW 
would  support  for  the  present  that  program 
which  would  result  In  the  least  contamina- 
tion. In  terms  of  total  burden,  of  the  environ- 
ment by  mlrex. 

4.  In  order  to  Identify  that  program,  the 
Federal  government  must  support  or  conduct 
scientifically  designed  studies  of  the  behav- 
ior of  Mlrex  in  nature  and  the  levels  of 
residues  which  result  from  oontroUed  appli- 
cations in  sharply  limited  areas.  This  will 
provide  a  basis  for  projecting  the  Impact  to 
be  expected  from  any  given  level  of  applica- 
tion of  the  pesticide. 
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5.  Tbt  Federal  government  should  do  ev- 
erything poailhle  to  identify  altemaAlve 
means,  either  chemical  or  biological,  for 
control  or  eradication  of  the  Imported  fire 
ant. 

Mr.  NELSON.  \br.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Environmental   Protection   Agency, 

Waatiington,  D.C.,  March  17.  1971. 
Hon.  Clotoxo  M.  Hardin. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin  :  This  Is  In  reply  to 
Dr  T.  C.  Byerly's  letter  of  January  15,  1971, 
requesting  our  comments  on  a  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  dealing  with  the 
Department's  proposed  program  for  control 
of  the  Imported  flre  ant.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram Involves  the  aerial  use  of  bait  contain- 
ing the  pesticide  mirex  to  control  this  Insect. 

As  you  know,  scientists  In  the  various  pesti- 
cide regulation  programs  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Agriculture  (Pesticide  Regulation 
Division) ,  which  are  now  consolidated  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  have  had 
the  pesticide  mlrex  under  review  for  some 
time.  Data  have  been  accumulating  primarily 
from  tests  in  the  laboratory,  that  raise  sub- 
stantial questions  about  the  possible  effects 
of  mlrex  on  the  health  of  humans  and  other 
forms  of  life.  These  data  include: 

1.  Rats  fed  26  parts  per  million  of  mlrex 
during  their  lifetime  have  a  high  probability 
of  developing  tumors. 

2.  Female  rats  fed  25  parts  per  million  of 
mirex  for  45  days  produce  significantly 
smaller  litters  and  these  litters  have  lower 
survival  rates  than  control  groups.  Those 
young  rats  which  do  survive,  as  well  as  young 
rats  bom  of  untreated  female  rats,  have  a 
high  probability  of  developing  cataracts  if 
they  are  suckled  by  female  rats  which  have 
been  fed  mlrex. 

3.  Very  small  amounts  of  mlrex  cause  high 
mortality  for  a  number  of  species,  including 
juvenile  crabs  and  crawfish. 

4.  Mlrex  is  quite  persistent.  Once  it  Is  ab- 
sorbed in  animal  tissue  it  is  purged  very 
slowly. 

5.  Mlrex  residues  have  been  detected  In 
some  fleld  samples  of  wildlife  and  other 
organisms. 

Evidence  available  to  us  at  this  time  does 
not  allow  us  to  determine  how  mlrex  moves 
through  the  environment  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  tending  to  accumulate  in  man  and  wild- 
life. In  short,  we  cannot  now  determine  to 
what  extent  the  laboratory  results  are  trans- 
latable to  man  and  wildlife  in  the  environ- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  laboratory  data  do 
raise  substantial  questions  about  the  safety 
of  mirex. 

The  Federal  Insecticide,  Rodentlclde,  and 
Fungicide  Act  requires  pesticide  products  to 
meet  certain  requirements  concerning  safety 
and  efficacy  in  order  for  them  to  be  registered 
for  distribution  in  Interstate  commerce.  The 
registration  of  a  pesticide  product  must  be 
terminated  whenever  it  Is  determined  that 
the  product  no  longer  meets  these  statutory 
requirements.  The  burden  of  establishing 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  a  product  remains 
with  the  registrant  from  the  time  of  Initial 
application  through  continued  registration 
of  the  product.  In  Its  January  7th  decision 
concerning  DDT  the  D.C.  Court  of  Appeals 
directed  that  a  determination  to  terminate 
the  registration  of  a  product  must  be  made 
openly,  permitting  a  full  airing  of  the 
scientific  and  policy  Issues  involved.  The 
Court  decreed,  therefore,  that  whenever  thla 


Agency  finds  that  there  is  a  "substantial 
question"  concerning  whether  a  pesticide 
product  continues  to  meet  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, we  must  commence  the  admin- 
istrative review  process  by  issuing  notices  of 
cancellation.  This  threshold  determination 
does  not  operate  to  remove  the  product  from 
the  market  or  prevent  its  use.  Instead  it 
calls  for  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  aid 
us  In  determining  whether  registration 
should  be  continued.  It  is  possible,  as  the 
Court  explicitly  recognized,  that  after  an 
open  discussion  of  the  scientific  and  policy 
Issues,  this  Agency  might  conclude  that  the 
partlcxiiar  registration  in  question  is  not 
In  violation  of  the  statutory  requirements.  In 
yet  other  cases,  restricted  patterns  of  use 
might  be  developed  so  as  to  minimize  the 
potential  for  harm  to  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

We  have  determined  that  the  laboratory 
evidence  concerning  the  effect  of  mlrex  on 
animals  raises  a  "substantial  question"  about 
the  safety  of  continued  use  of  pesticide  prod- 
ucts containing  mlrex.  We  are  therefore 
initiating  the  administrative  review  process 
by  Issuing  notices  of  cancellation.  We  would 
hope  that  this  administrative  review  will 
help  us  determine  to  what  extent  these 
laboratory  results  are  translatable  to  the 
environment  and  whether  or  not  mirex 
products  should  continue  to  be  registered  for 
use. 

In  light  of  our  decision  to  begin  an  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  registration  of 
products  containing  mirex.  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing comments  on  the  Department's  pro- 
posal to  use  this  chemical  in  a  program  to 
control  flre  ants.  The  Department's  program 
is  by  far  the  principal  use  of  mlrex  as  a 
pesticide  In  this  country.  As  stated  above, 
we  have  not  yet  determined  whether  or  not 
the  registered  uses  of  mirex  fail  to  meet  the 
statutory  requirements  for  safety  for  hu- 
mans and  the  environment.  We  have  deter- 
mined that  the  use  of  mlrex  does  not  now 
constitute  an  Imminent  hazard  to  the  public. 
Taking  into  account  the  nuisance  created  by 
the  flre  ants,  the  questions  of  safety  such 
as  those  detailed  above,  and .  the  extent  to 
which  the  Department  can  minimize  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  program,  the  De- 
partnxeat  may  very  well  determine  that  the 
public  Interest  is  best  served  by  continuing 
the  program.  If  the  Department  were  to 
decide  to  carry  out  Its  program,  we  would 
take  steps  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  meas- 
urable effects  upon  the  environment.  Pur- 
suant to  our  statutory  mandate,  should  we 
determine  at  any  time  that  the  program 
constitutes  an  imminent  hazard  to  the  pub- 
lic, we  would  take  steps  to  remove  pesticide 
products  containing  mlrex  from  the  market- 
place and  would  request  you  to  discontinue 
the  operation  of  your  program  immediately. 

If  the  Department  decides  to  carry  out  Its 
program,  we  would  also  make  the  following 
suggestions : 

1.  The  Department  should  revise  Its  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  so  that  it : 

(a)  Deals  more  adequately  with  the  ques- 
tions of  safety  as  detailed  above. 

(b)  Makes  very  explicit  the  precautions 
which  the  Department  would  take  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  mlrex  which 
reaches  non-target  species. 

(c)  Discusses  fully  the  alternative  ap- 
proaches available  to  the  Department  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  mlrex  which  would 
be  distributed. 

2.  A  complete  monitoring  program  of  the 
areas  to  be  treated  should  be  conducted  in 
order  to  determine  the  extent  of  mirex  resi- 
dues In  flsh  and  wildlife  both  before  and 
after  treatment.  Special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  ascertaining  bow  mirex  moves 
through  the  environment. 

3.  The  Department  should  be  careful  to 
■elect  the  exact  areas  to  be  treated  so  as  to 
restrict  the  acreage  covered  by  your  program 


to  the  minimum  needed  and  to  reduce  the 
possibility  that  the  chemical  will  reach  non- 
target  species.  State  and  local  agencies  oon- 
cerned  with  environmental  protection  may 
be  of  substantial  assistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment In  this  selection  process 

4.  The  Department  should  make  further 
efforts  to  develop  alternative  methods  of 
controlling  flre  ants. 

In  addition,  we  would  welcome  the  assist- 
ance of  your  Department  In  ensuring  that 
our  administrative  review  has  the  beneflt  of 
all  data  available  to  the  Department  con- 
cerning mirex.  We  would  also  be  glad  to  have 
the  Dep>artment's  views  concerning  the  sci- 
entific and  policy  Issues  to  be  addressed  in 
that  review. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  D.  Ruckelshaus, 

Administrator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  case  of  Environmental  De- 
fense Fimd  against  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Civil  Action  2319-70,  by  Edward  Osborne 
Wilson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dlstnct 
of  Columbia,  CivU  No.  2319-70) 

AmDAVTT 

Environmental  Defense  Fund,  et  al.  r. 
Clifford  M  Hardin,  et  al 

State  of  Massachusetts.  County  of  Essex 
Middlesex. 

The  undersigned.  Edward  Osborne  Wilson, 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says- 

1  I  presently  reside  at  52  Harding  Road. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173 

2  I  am  a  professional  entomologist  and 
biologist.  I  have  received  the  BS  and  MS 
in  biology  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
(1949.  19501  and  the  PhD  in  biology  (spe- 
cialty: entomology)  from  Harvard  University 
( 1955) .  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Faculty  since  1956  and  am  currently  Profes- 
sor of  Zoology.  I  am  the  author  of  one  book 
and  over  100  technical  articles  on  various 
asjjects  of  biology,  mostly  entomology  I  am 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  The 
latter  organization  awarded  me  the  Cleveland 
Research  Prize  in  1967  for  my  work  on  ants, 
including  the  flre  ant.  the  species  to  be  dis- 
cussed below  I  conducted  much  of  the  origi- 
nal fleld  work  on  the  imported  flre  ant  In  the 
late  I940's  and  early  19S0's  and  have  used  it 
33  a  research  organism  ever  since  Most  of  my 
research  on  flre  ants  is  summarized  in  the 
following  review  articles:  'The  flre  ant." 
Scientific  American.  March  1958:  "Chemical 
communication  in  the  social  Insects."  Sci- 
ence.  149:    1064-1071    (1965). 

3.  It  is  my  professional  opinion  that: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
cannot  legitimately  claim  to  foresee  the  im- 
pact of  mirex  applications  on  the  environ- 
ment, as  implied  In  its  Envirorunental  State- 
ment of  January  15.  Its  experimentations,  as 
exempllfled  by  the  Cat  Island  project,  have 
been  llnUted  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  habi- 
tats and  animal  species  that  can  be  affected 
by  mirex.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Insect 
fauna  that  sxirrounds  the  tire  ant  popula- 
tion. The  Environmental  Statement  admits 
that  "An  eradication  program  might  also 
eradicate  one  or  more  species  of  oil -loving 
ants  in  the  treated  area."  Aside  from  the 
aplomb  with  which  the  extinction  of  one  or 
more  native  insect  species  is  treated,  this  is 
an  understatement:  the  oU-lovlng  ant  spe- 
cies of  the  southern  United  States  includes 
large  numbers  of  species  in  Solenopsis  Mon- 
omonum.  Iridomyrmex,  Tapinoma,  and  other 
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groups,  many  of  wblcb  are  dominant  ele- 
ments of  the  Insect  fauna.  Ants,  Including 
the  groups  just  dted,  are  major  predators 
of  other  Insects.  In  many,  perhaps  most  habi- 
tats, they  are  responsible  for  more  energy 
turnover  than  all  the  mamimiia  birds,  and 
other  vertobrataa  combined.  They  turn  as 
much  or  more  soil  and  humus  than  all  of 
the  earthworms.  In  short,  to  eliminate  or 
even  to  severely  reduce  the  Imported  Are 
ant  would  certainly  perturb  a  principal  com- 
ponent of  the  terrestrial  ecosystem.  And  this 
much  can  be  safely  said  without  even  fur- 
ther considering  the  remainder  of  the  ter- 
restrial fauna. 

I  believe  that  the  USDA  should  asstime  a 
greater  r«^x)nslblllty  for  research  on  the  ef- 
fect of  mlrex  on  the  environment.  If  It  pro- 
ceeds with  control  on  a  limited  basis,  as  It 
proposes  In  Its  January  16,  1971,  statement. 
It  must  move  carefully  and  with  far  more 
extensive  and  deeper  ecological  analysis. 
Simultaneously,  It  should  expand  Its  studies 
of  the  basic  biology  of  the  fire  ant  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  still  better  control  methods  with 
minimal  environmental  Influence. 

The  problem  with  the  USDA  fire  ant  pro- 
gram has  been,  in  my  view,  that  research  has 
been  too  tightly  bound  to  the  immediate 
control  effort.  The  research  on  basic  biology 
and  ecology  has  been  Inadequate  because  it 
has  gone  up  and  down  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  control  program,  and  has  never  been  sus- 
tained at  sufficient  intensity  to  achieve  its 
purposes.  The  USDA  has  competent  scientists 
wining  and  able  to  do  this  work,  including 
competent  scientists  willing  and  able  to  do 
thla  work,  including  Dr.  O.  P.  Markln 
and  others  now  associated  with  the 
program  (who  have  had  to  cope  on  short 
notice  with  extremely  complex  problems 
during  the  present  controversy).  These 
scientists  should  be  provided  with  sufficient 
funds,  freedom,  and  time  to  build  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  the  fire  ant  and  its  ecol- 
ogy. Such  a  decision  would  take  much  of  the 
heat  from  the  controversy  and.  ultimately, 
achieve  goals  satisfactory  to  both  the  pubic 
and  critics  of  the  current  control  program. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  affidavit  filed  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  case  of  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  v.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Civil  AcUon  No.  2319-70.  by  Joseph 
Charles  Headley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  affidavit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Coiirt  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Civil  No.  2319-70) 

ArriDAvrr 

Environmental  Defenae  Fund,  et  al.  versus 

aiflord  M.  Hardin,  et  al.,  State  of  Missouri 

County  of  Boone. 

The  undersigned,  Joseph  Charles  Headley, 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

1.  I  presenUy  reside  at  1311  Bradshaw 
Columbia,    Missouri    65201. 

2.  I  am  a  professional  agricultural  econ- 
omist. My  professional  credentials  and  ex- 
perience are  as  follows: 

(a)  Degrees  held,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

(b)  Positions  held: 

Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  University 
of  Arizona,   195&-57 

Associate    Specialist,    University   of   Califor- 
nia   (Davis),   1959-1960 

Assistant-Associate  Professor,   University  of 
nilnols,    1960-1966 

Associate   Professor,   University  of   Missouri 
1966-Pre6ent 

(c)  I  have  devoted  the  last  six  years  of 
my  professional  life  to  the  study  of  the 
economics  of  pest  control. 

(d)  Author  with  J.  N  Lewis  of  the  book: 
The  Pesticide  Problem:  An  Economic  Ap- 
proach to  Public  Policy.  Resources  for  the 


Future,  Inc.,  1967.  I  have  also  authored  sev- 
eral papers  dealing  with  the  economics  of 
pesticide  use  at  the  aggregate  level. 

(e)  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  on  the  ImptMted  Fire 
Ant,  1967. 

(f)  Member  of  the  American  Aasoclatlon 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Sigma  XI,  a 
professional  research  honorary. 

3.  In  my  opinion  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  eradication  of  the  Imported 
Fire  Ant  Is  not  justified  aa  suggested  by  the 
U.S.D.A.  m  Its  Environmental  Statement  of 
January  16,  1971.  First,  the  eetlmated  direct 
damages  of  $18,000,000  annually  Is  an  ex- 
tremely loose  figure  not  based  on  well  devel- 
oped research  findings.  It  Is  not  clear  that 
the  damages  can  amount  to  that  much  when 
disinterested  scientists  report  that  the  dam- 
age from  the  ant  to  growing  crops  and 
livestock  is  small.  Second,  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  investment,  the  proposed 
program  does  not  satisfy  economic  criteria 
for  public  Investment : 

(a)  A  program  that  cannot  be  handled  by 
individuals. 

The  fire  ant  can  be  controlled  by  individual 
actions  on  farms  and  homesteads. 

(b)  A  program  providing  national  benefits. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 

me  that  the  benefits  from  this  program  will 
make  a  net  contribution  to  national  income 
as  conventionally  accounted  to  say  nothing 
of  the  non-market  costs  and  benefits  such 
as  the  effects  of  mlrex  on  wildlife  and  fish 

(c)  The  marginal  benefits  under  a  con- 
strained budget  must  equal  or  exceed  bene- 
fits in  alternate  investments  in  the  econ- 
omy 

In  my  opinion  if  the  costs  of  this  program 
are  accounted  In  terms  of  the  value  of  the 
funds  used  In  alternate  employments  In  the 
economy,  such  as  education,  rural  economic 
development  and  health  care,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  for  the  eradication  program  pro- 
posed by  the  U.S.D.A.  in  their  statement  of 
January  16,  1971,  would  be  less  than  one. 
JosrPH  Ch AXLES  Heaolet. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
20th  day  of  February  1971. 

Dorothy  M.  Jost, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  April  11,  1973. 

Mr.  NEIJ30N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  comments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

XJS.   DXPASTMBNT  Of  THE  INTXBIOR, 

OmCE  or  THE  SSCaXTART, 

Washington.  D.C.  February  19, 1971. 

Dear  Dr.  Bterlt:  In  reply  to  your  cover 
letter  of  January  16  to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Dykstr 
we  are  herein  providing  Interior  Department 
comment  on  your  draft  PX.  91-190  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  on  use  of  Mlrex  for 
the  control  of  Imported  fire  ant. 

Unfortunately,  the  statement  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  We  will  be  pleased  to  discuss 
with  you  or  members  of  your  staff  our  item- 
by-ltem  reactions  to  those  portions  of  the 
statement  in  which  we  cannot  concur  or  have 
specific  question.  For  purposes  of  general  dis- 
cussion, our  areas  of  disagreement  appear  to 
fall  Into  five  categories :  { i )  efficacy  and  need 
for  the  control  technique,  (3)  persistence  of 
the  chemical,  (3)  environmental  reeldue 
build-up,  (4)  acute  non-target  hazard,  and 
(5)  biological  resistance  developed  by  target 
organism. 

E»nCACT   AND   ttXKO  FOR  THE  CONTROI, 
TECHNIQtJE 

We  concur  In  the  statement  that  the  Im- 
FKjrted  flre  ant  Is  a  nuisance  pest  that  pri- 
marily affects  maoi  himself  rather  than  his 
crops  or  livestock.  We  question  the  relative 


im.portance  USDA  places  upon  controlling 
thla  pest  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Florida 
Division  of  Health  rates  the  Imported  fire 
ant  a  leaser  problem  than  files,  moequltos, 
gnats,  dogflies,  bees,  wasps,  chlggers,  and 
other  mitea. 

The  assumption  that  the  general  public 
will  automaUcally  mlsxise  Mlrex  if  applied  on 
an  individual  mound  baals  is  overly  pessi- 
mistic. This  problem  appears  to  be  one  of 
public  education  and  of  developing  an  in- 
dividual mound  treatment  formulaton.  Pub- 
lic education  could  also  Insure  proper  timing 
so  that  the  degree  of  control  achieved  by  the 
mound  treatment  technique  would  more 
nearly  approximate  that  reportedly  possible 
by  aerial  blanketing. 

FxasisTKNcx  or  THX  CBxiacAi, 
Although  uncollected  bait  material  loses 
Its  attractiveness  to  the  flre  ant  within  a  few 
days  as  a  result  of  weathering  and  rancidity, 
there  Is  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Mlrex 
Itself  Is  quite  persistent  in  the  environment. 
The  chemical  nature  of  Mlrex  would  lead 
one  to  expect  this  chemical  to  be  strongly 
resUtant  to  blodegradatlon,  to  be  difficult  to 
locate  in  water  (since  It  la  Insoluble  In 
water),  and,  with  sufficient  environmental 
exposure,  to  contaminate  the  food  web. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  all  three  expec- 
tations. The  extent  and  variety  of  trophic 
levels  contaminated  with  Mlrex  residues  fur- 
ther Ulustrates  this  chemical's  high  degree 
of  environmental  persistence 

Although  Mlrex  meUbolites  are  not  known 
to  be  an  immediate  problem,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  future  difficulties  A  statement 
relating  the  occurrence  and  possible  effects 
of  such  metabolites  would  seem  to  be  In 
crder 

ENVntONMENTAL    RESIDUE    BtJILD-UV 

The  "Impact  Statement"  consistently  un- 
derstates the  degree  to  which  Mlrex  con- 
centrates as  It  moves  through  various  eco- 
systems. Residues  exceeding  the  0.1  ppm 
Federal  tolerance  for  poultry  are  presently 
being  found  In  wild  birds  such  as  kingfisher, 
heron,  egret,  raU.  bluejay.  robin,  blackbird, 
brown  thresher,  anhlnga.  kingbird,  quail 
and  turkey.  A  Mississippi  State  University 
study  of  two  standard  Mlrex  applications,  6 
months  apart,  showed  residue  levels  up  to 
104  ppm  In  the  fat  of  birds  one  year  after  the 
second  application.  There  are  no  Federal 
residue  tolerances  for  Mlrex  In  fish  or  shell- 
fish; however,  the  USDAs  August  1970  peti- 
tion (1E1026)  for  a  tolerance  of  1.6  ppm 
Illustrates  the  extent  of  contamination  that 
can  be  expected  by  the  shellfish  Industry 
and  the  newly  developing  fish  farming  In- 
dustry of  the  Southeast.  P*urther.  evidence 
Indicates  that  a  similar  situation  may  be 
found  In  certain  mammals;  up  to  4.4  ppm 
Mlrex  has  been  found  In  leg  muscles  of 
raccoon. 

These  high  residue  levels  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  with  the  claim  that  there  are 
no  observed  adverse  effects.  We  would  not 
expect  to  observe  acute  effects  from  what  are 
considered  to  be  chronic  problems.  A  simi- 
lar statenxent  regarding  observed  effects 
could  be  made  for  the  first  ten  years  that 
DDT  was  used.  Our  point  Is  simply  that 
there  now  Is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
a  more  thorough  examination  of  environ- 
mental hazard.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
learn  of  this  chemical's  delayed  and  sub- 
lethal effects  within  a  broad  ecological  con- 
text. 

ACITTE    NON -TARGET    HAZARD 

There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  estuarlne  study  was  de- 
signed. During  the  preliminary  discussions 
leading  to  this  contract.  Interior  represent- 
atives explained  that  residue  monitoring 
studies  could  not  demonstrate  biological  ef- 
fects relating  to  Mlrex  Confirmation  of  blo- 
assay  findings  was  not  to  be  an  objective  of 
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the  study.  Tb«  study  was  designed  to  learn 
more  about  the  fate  and  nx>v«mAnt  of  Mlrex 
In  an  esttiarina  ayatem. 

Any  study  attempting  to  determine  effects 
over  a  10  to  14-<Uy  period  of  a  q>eclflc  appli- 
cation In  an  estuary  wotUd  be  fraught  with 
difficulty.  An  estuary  la  an  extremely  active 
biological  aystsm  that  la  further  oompUcated 
by  tidal  action  which  floods  and  flushes  It 
twice  dally.  Ibe  slightest  Incapacitation  or 
loss  of  reflex  would  spell  death  to  an  estu- 
arlne organism.  We  are  sure  similar  difficul- 
ties were  encountered  In  the  USDA  study  of 
Mlrex  i^pUcatlons  on  Cat  Island,  off  the 
coast  oS  Mississippi.  This  study  revealed  that 
only  one-flfth  of  the  adult  crab  population 
remained  after  exposure  to  Mlrex;  of  these, 
20  percent  were  dead  and  30  percent  were 
paralyzed.  Shrimp  populations  were  reduced 
by  96  percent.  Twenty-three  days  aftw  appli- 
cation one  live  crab  and  no  shrimp  were 
found. 

Since  Mlrex  Is  a  broad  spectnmi  toxicant, 
we  also  are  concerned  about  Its  demonstrated 
effects  on  native  terrestrial  organisms.  For 
example,  the  populations  of  14  species  of 
native  ants  were  reptMted  severely  reduced 
on  a  treatment  area  during  a  fire  ant  con- 
trol campaign  In  Oeorgla.  Following  reduc- 
tion at  the  native  ants  there  was  observed  a 
tremendous  population  increase  of  termites 
with  a  ubiquitous  distrlLutlon  of  kings  and 
queens.  Apparently  those  organisms  which 
preyed  on  termites  were  also  attracted  to  an 
oU  bait. 

Tht  ecological  implications  inherent  in 
eradicating  or  extirpating  a  consumer  niche 
has  ramifications  that  we  are  unprepared  to 
predict  without  more  detailed  studies  of  the 
specific  situation. 

BI01,0GICAL    EXSIBTANCX    DEVELOPED    BT    THE 
TARGET    OBCAMISIf 

We  agree  that  target  resistance  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  considered  in  any  insect  con- 
trol program.  We  fall  to  see  the  rational  sup- 
porting the  hypothesis  that  overdosing  by 
mound  treatment  would  result  In  a  low 
continuing  exposure  of  the  Insecticide  and 
would  lead  to  possible  resistance.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Imported 
Flre  Ant,  National  Research  Council,  that  the 
pressure  of  a  large-scale  eradication  cam- 
paign was  very  likely  to  develop  biological 
resistance  In  the  target  organism. 

We  suggest  the  fcdlowlng  program  alter- 
natives be  considered : 

1.  Continue  present  Imported  fire  ant  quar- 
antine practices. 

2.  Provide  Federal  assistance  to  individuals 
and  communities  with  emphasis  placed  on 
public  education  and  on  muring  available 
smaU  packages  of  specially  prepared  bait  de- 
signed for  individual  mound  treatment. 

3.  Conduct  this  effort  through  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
related  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  O.  Horton, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
conclude  by  saying  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contrary  to  all  the  scien- 
tific evidence  that  has  been  produced 
thus  far,  is  proceeding  with  a  program 
which  has  potential  for  environmental 
disaster  throughout  all  of  tiie  South- 
eastern States. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OPPICEai.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEiaoN.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

There  is  a  perfectly  rational  approach 
to  this  problem,  and  that  Is  to  design 
and  carry  out  a  C(HnprehaisiTe  study  of 
the  environmental  effects  of  Mlrex,  and, 
second,  carefully  ai^lied  apiriications  of 
Mlrex  by  the  individual  farmer  on  his 


own  cropland,  rather  than  this  massive 
dosage  of  Mirex  all  over  120  million  acres 
6f  Southeastern  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  this  problem  which 
was  done  by  the  National  Research 
Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  under  the  direction  of  a  group 
of  distinguished  scientists,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Report  op  CoMicrrrxx  on  thk  Imported  Fixe 
Ant  to  Adkinistrator,  Agricttltxtral  Re- 
search Sexvicb,  U.S.  Department  or  Acri- 

CT7LTT7RE 

COMMRTEE  ON  THE  IMPORTED  mUC  ANT 

Dr.  Harlow  B.  Mills  (Chairman),  Visiting 
Professor,  Department  of  Biology,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Racine. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Arant.  Head,  Department  of  Zo- 
ology and  Entomology,  Auburn  University. 
Auburn.  Alabama. 

Dr.  Maurice  F.  Baker,  Research  Forester, 
International  Forest  and  Range  Experiment 
Station,  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Provo,  Utah. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Crelghton,  Professor  of  Biology 
(Retired),  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dr.  J.  Charles  Headley,  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mlssotirl. 

Dr.  Alexander  C.  Hodson,  Head,  Department 
of  Entomology,  University  of  Minnesota,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Rodney  C.  Jung,  Director  of  Health, 
City  of  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Justin  W.  Leonard,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Dr.  Ralph  March,  Dean,  Graduate  Division, 
University  of  California,  Riverside,  California. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Newsom,  Head,  Department  of 
Entomology,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Ray  F.  Smith,  Professor,  Department 
of  Entomology  and  Parasitology,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Bernard  V.  Travis,  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

CXNXXAL   CONCLtTSIONS 

After  considering  all  available  information, 
the  Committee  feels  that  an  eradication  of 
the  Imported  P'ire  Ant  Is  not  now  biological- 
ly and  technically  feasible.  Further,  in  view 
of  Its  conclusions  as  to  the  Importance  of  this 
Insect  relative  to  other  pest  species,  and  the 
values  to  be  achieved  through  its  eradication, 
the  Committee  has  very  grave  doubts  whether 
an  attempt  to  eradicate  It  would  be  justified, 
even  If  It  were  shown  to  be  feasible  at  a 
later  date. 

If  additional  funds  are  to  be  expended  for 
research  on  the  imported  fire  ant,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  efforts  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Its  biology,  ecology,  and  be- 
havior should  be  emphasized,  although  re- 
search seeking  better  methods  of  control,  or 
refining  methods  now  known,  should  con- 
tinue. A  fundamental  examination  ot  the 
species,  in  depth.  Is  essential  to  really  basic 
answers. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  deserves  commendation  for  Its 
development  of  the  Mirex  bait.  Its  investiga- 
tion of  new  methods  of  application,  such  as 
the  Decca  System  of  aircraft  guidance,  Its  In- 
terest In  undertaking  an  enlarged  research 
program,  and  Its  development  of  statistical 
methods  for  evaluating  the  success  of  treat- 
ments and  for  defining  the  periphery  of  the 
infestation. 

INTRODTJCTION 

The  history  of  the  Imported  flre  ant 
(Solenoptt*  saevissima)  In  tiie  United  States 


U  sufficiently  well  known  that  It  need  not  be 
enlarged  on  here.  It  was  first  noted  In  the 
port  dty  of  MobUe,  Alabama,  where  Its  In- 
troduction may  have  resulted  from  the  dump- 
ing of  sou  baUast  prior  to  1928.  It  seems 
likely  that  It  may  have  been  Introduced  as 
early  as  1918.  but  the  first  positive  identifica- 
tion was  not  made  until  1930. 

This  imported  species  was  not  recognized 
immediately  because  of  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing It  from  the  native  species.  S. 
qeminata  and  S.  lyloni.  This  same  difficulty 
complicated  early  control  efforts. 

The  original  form  (richteri)  was  dark,  with 
an  orange  spot  on  the  first  gastric  segment. 
In  most  areas  this  form  has  now  been  re- 
placed by  lighter  ones;  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  color  variation,  from  dark 
to  light,  and  a  general  disappearance  of  the 
original  form.  Thus  the  trinomial,  S.  saevis- 
sima  richteri,  appears  no  longer  applicable 
in  the  United  States. 

SOURCES    OP    INFORMATION 

The  Committee  contacted,  either  directly 
or  through  correspondence,  a  large  variety  of 
sources.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  Dr.  Donald  R.  Shepherd, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Department's  Plant 
Pest  Control  Division,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Fancher, 
In  charge  of  Its  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  labora- 
tory, were  called  on  freely  and  gave  much  in- 
formation. Dr.  C.  H.  Hoffman,  Entomology 
Research  Division,  and  his  staff  were  most 
helpful.  Further  Information  was  received 
from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  from  control  officials  and  agencies  In  the 
Southeast.  Mr.  W.  A.  Rxiffln  of  the  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Richard 
Carlton,  State  Entomologist  of  Louisiana  and 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Plant  Board,  and 
Mr.  Phil  Campbell,  Georgia  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  were  especially  helpful.  All  of 
these  persons  and  their  colleagues  went  to 
great  pains  to  furnish  data  to  the  Conunlttee 
and  the  Committee  expresses  is  apprecia- 
tion. Further  information  was  elicited  from 
agronomists,  foresters,  animal  science  spe- 
cialists, departments  of  conservation,  depart- 
ments of  health,  agencies  responsible  for 
maintenance  of  levees,  soil  conservation  agen- 
cies, recreation  officials,  and  state  park  ad- 
ministrators. To  these  the  Committee  la  also 
much  Indebted. 

The  Committee  examined  available  sci- 
entific literature  pertaining  to  tbe  Imported 
fire  ant. 

The  Ootnmlttee  met  three  times  to  obtain 
data,  to  examine  these  data,  and  to  dlscvisB 
the  problem.  The  original  meeting,  on  or- 
ganization and  procedure,  was  held  in  Ra- 
cine. Wisconsin.  May  14-16.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  June  22-24  in  Auburn. 
Alabama,  to  take  testimony  and  make  on- 
site  examinations  of  infested  areas.  Several 
erf  the  group  then  travelled  to  the  Gulfport 
laborait(X7,  and  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
to  study  that  part  of  the  Imported  flre  ant 
area  and  to  dlaouss  the  issues  with  various 
informed  individuals  associated  with  tbe 
problem.  The  final  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C,  August  21  and  22.  In  the 
interims  there  was  frequent  oommunloatlon 
between,  oommittee  members  by  tel^Aone 
and  letter. 

Cbamgxs  in  contsol  ACTivrrixs 
A  decade  ago,  control  of  the  imported  flre 
ant  utilized  non-aelecUve  chlorinated  hydro- 
carfooos  which  were  highly  effective,  pcovld- 
ing  residual  oontrol  for  sevetml  years.  Tbere 
were,  however,  side  effects  from  these  ma- 
terials which  were  o<  concern  to  many  and 
which  militated  against  their  use  In  area- 
wide  control  programs.  Since  that  time  a  new 
material,  called  Mlrex,^  has  been  developed 
aod  widely  employed.  This  maiterlal  is  for- 


^Decacblorooctahydro-l,3,4-Metheno-2  H- 
Cyclobut  (ed)  pentalene;  General  Chemical 
DlTlsloQ,  Allied  Chemical,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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muUtod  u  ft  twit  aMnetlT*  to  the  lmpart*(I 
fin  aat  uui  to  aaiiM  other  eat  wp^eim.  Mtd 
doee  not  entiUl  a  aoMlMr  of  the  proUenM 
eooountered  eutt*. 

Minx  spproaohae  many  ol  the  raqutre- 
meftrta  for  ea  ktaJ  oontnl  ebemtoel  tor  the 
ant.  It  le  nlatlTely  ipeelfle  ae  fonaulated. 
rather  than  a  l)t«ad*epeetmm  toKloant.  It  to 
oompentlTtfy  noBtoodo  to  nrtetamtee  and  to 
many  othw  »"«'«*«■  It  to  a  highly  tootle  and 
advantacBOuely  ilow-aetliv  etomaeh  potoon 
(or  the  anu,  and  can  be  formulated  aa  an 
attraettn  bait  with  potenttol  for  l~ir  ifrreegt 
broadoaat  In  gnonlar  ftirm.  Ttf  '*«^™t«^i 
ItaeU  to  eaceedlngly  etable  and  of  low  vola- 
tility, although  preeent  bait  formulatkma 
do  loee  their  attnettnoaea  aod  effectlnneae 
In  a  rtiatlTtfy  ihort  period  o<  tbne. 

A  new  eleetronlo  plaoe  guldaooe  eyetem, 
t^M  Deooa  eyeteui.  to  now  being  tried  with 
oooelderabie  racoeae  In  the  aerial  appUoa- 
tlon  o<  mm  balta.  Thto  ayMem  appean  to 
npreaeut  a  eubetantlal  tmprofement  OTer 
older  methode  for  dlnotlng  the  flight  o< 
planea  ueed  to  apply  Inaeetacldae  awtir  large 
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roeaxBUi  bpuas  of  the  naoam  ras  aht 

IMTO   MXW   TKBanOBT 

At  least  two  attempte  ban  been  made  to 
projeot  the  mart  mum  poeelble  epnad  of  the 
Imparted  fin  ant  in  the  UnUed  Statee  into 
territory  beyond  that  pnaanUy  Infeeted.  It 
U  not  entirely  clear  how  the  detaUa  of  tbeee 
eKImatee  wan  arrlTed  at.  Apparently  one  of 
them,  at  least,  to  baaed  on  the  fact  that  the 
•outhem  limit  of  the  South  American  mnge 
of  S.  ^4^ev^a»^ma  liee  at  Let.  43*  South.  If 
o<M  aeeumee  a  oorre^Mndlng  situation  in  the 
northern  bemlqphen,  the  northern  limits  of 
the  ant  in  the  United  SUtes  might  be  ex- 
pected to  Ue  at  Ut.  4a*  North.  Such  an  ex- 
trapolation may  not  be  mid.  howerer.  for 
then  to  no  part  a€  South  America  in  the  Ant- 
aretle  Zone  and  only  a  ?ery  anaU  part  o(  the 
continent  (southern  Patagonia  and  Tlerra 
del  Puego)  can  be  oonatdered  subautaretlc. 
The  ellmaUc  effect  of  thto  small  ana  on  ad- 
jacent areas  to  the  north  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared to  the  effect  of  the  extensive  aroUc  and 
subarctic  areas  In  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Greenland  on  mon  sootherly  areas  in  North 
Amarloa. 

It  seems  clear  that  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  probable  range  of  the  imported  fln  ant 
In  the  United  Sutee  wm  requln  careful 
study  at  ellmatle  and  other  eocdogloal  fac- 
tors determining  blologieal  parameters  In 
South  America. 

Por  instance,  it  appears  that  in  South 
America  the  soothem  llmlU  at  the  ant  lie 
cloae  to  the  July  (mld-wlnter)  isotherm  of 
46*  P.  and  aleo  to  the  90-lnoh  iaohyet.  if  it 
to  reasonable  to  assume  that  thne  two  fae- 
ton  gonm  the  distribution  of  thto  ant  In 
North  Amerioa,  it  to  unlikely  that  the  ant 
will  In  tact  occupy  subataotlal  portions  of 
the  United  States  which  ban  been  proposed 
as  potential  areas  of  Infestation. 

Daq>ite  the  r^pld  q>read  of  the  Uxmorted 
fln  ant  In  tbe  Umted  States  in  the  ISBO's 
then  seeme  good  reason  for  believing  that 
in  the  past  decade  then  has  been  no  slgnifl- 
oant  northern  extension  of  the  periphery  of 
the  range.  Inetead,  the  range  appean  to  ban 
flattened  so  that  its  northern  boundary  now 
lies  along  a  fairly  smooth  line  south  of  Lat. 
U*.  In  thto  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that 
although  the  ant  was  introduced  Into  North 
Oaroltna  as  early  as  1089.  It  has  not  entered 
Virginia  during  the  past  IS  yean.  The  Com- 
mittee flnds  no  persuastn  evidence  that  the 
■loving  down  of  northern  movement  to 
whoUy  attrtbntabie  to  oontool  meaauras  In- 
■tltuted  along  the  northern  periphery,  which 
meaeuraa,  IncidentaUy,  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  oomptoU  ak»g  the  whole  pe- 
rtphary.  It  aeaoe  equally  reeeoaahle,  if  not 
mon  so,  that  the  ant  to  approaching  its 
northern  eodogioal  limita  in  the  Uittted 
Statea. 


ne  Committee  recognlaaa  that  than  may 
be  at  any  time  an  adaimve  change  in  the 
preaent  population  which  could  make  further 
m>raad  to  the  north  poaalble.  Btit  unleaa  suoh 
a  diange  occtin,  the  Commlttae  btflevaa  that 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  aupporU 
the  conclusion  that  then  to  ix>w  little  poaal- 
bUlty  of  the  peat  extending  ita  range  much 
beyond  the  preeent  northern  limits. 
■nwcn  or  ncromD  ms  amtb  on  HmcAira 

AKD  TBZB  ACT1VRU8 

Some  of  the  early  reports  concerning  thto 
pest  in  the  United  Statea  Indicated  that  It 
wae  an  Important  crop  pest  and  that  It 
caused  consldenble  injury  to  livestock  and 
game  animals.  Except  for  damage  to  haying 
and  combining  machinery,  and  to  pastun 
lands,  agrieultun  seems  now  to  be  little 
•ffacted  by  imported  fln  ante,  nor  to  wildlife 
importantly  Involved.  By  all  odds  the  greatest 
difficulty  arlaes  from  attacks  on  people.  On 
the  basis  of  the  information  obtained  by  the 
Committee,  the  following  summary  state- 
menu  appear  to  expreee  the  preeent  con- 
census concerning  the  acUvltlaa  of  thto 
Insect. 

Forestry — the  imported  fln  ant  to  not  con- 
sidered a  problem  of  any  magnitude  In  forest 
operations,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
occasional  minor  Injury  to  personnel.  It  may 
even  have  some  beneficial  effeete  as  a  preda- 
tor on  certain  foreet  insect  peets. 

Levee  protection — Then  has  been  some 
conoem  that  cattle  graslng  on  levees  might 
be  injured  and  that  dlkee  might  leak  during 
polods  of  high  water  because  of  damage  by 
anu.  Some  years  ago  then  was  a  real  problem 
in  the  mowing  of  ant-infeeted  leveee  because 
the  QMunde  interfered  with  mowing  machin- 
ery. Similar  dlfflcultlee  aroee  in  the  handling 
of  turf  areas.  These  problems  an  now  largely 
solved  by  regular  applications  of  insectlcldee. 
Recreation — ^Reporu  from  infested  states 
vary.  Most  indicate  uttle  dUBculty  neulting 
from  attaciu  on  vUltors  to  ncreattonal  areas, 
although  then  appears  to  be  a  problem  in 
Ixwitolana  in  picnic,  i>layground.  and  camp- 
ing sltee.  Some  park  ofllclals  place  thto  peet 
at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  arthropods  attack- 
ing humans  in  areas  under  their  Jurledlctlon. 
AffTicultwe—Thtm  seem  to  be  few  prob- 
lems with  row  crops;  Imported  fire  anU 
appear  not  to  maintain  ooloniee  sueoeasfully 
In  areas  when  the  soli  Is  regularly  disturbed. 
However,  then  an  stlU  occasional  reporU 
of  damage  to  potatoes,  and  then  may  be 
some  dUBcultiee  eneountered  in  stnwberrv 
fleUto. 

The  real  probleme — and  theee  an  the 
•specta  wherein  the  ant  most  significantly 
affeeU  agriculture — an  In  connection  with 
hay  fielde  and  meaOows.  The  mounds,  which 
an  compact  in  heavy  solto,  damage  machin- 
ery, and  then  to  some  reduction  in  bay  yield 
in  infeeted  fields.  Bales  of  bay  left  in  fields 
oveml^t  become  Infeeted  with  anu  which 
then  sting  farm  laboren  h»«.in«g  xjxt  balee. 
It  to  sometlmae  difficult  to  harveet  clover  seed 
crops  from  infested  fields. 

Animcl  HiMboiutry — It  has  been  estimated 
tbat.  in  some  regions,  as  mueh  as  three  to 
Ave  percent  of  the  pasture  areas  an  occu- 
pied by  mounds.  Cattle  an  said  by  some  to 
avoid  mounds,  othen  felt  tbat  the  animato 
graae  the  mounds  without  regard  to  the  anU. 
In  at  least  one  pastun  «Mt«i^,^  ^y  x^^^ 
Committee,  near  Auburn,  Alabama,  mounds 
wen  heavily  graaed.  Then  to  praetloally  no 
evidence  of  dlreot  damage  to  livestock.  Ani- 
mal husbandmen  sUto  that  whlto  it  would 
he  poaalble  for  a  newly-born  animal  to  be 
attacked  by  anu.  they  ban  not  eeen  thto 
personally  and  believe  such  an  event,  if  it 
oocun  at  aU,  to  be  exceedingly  nue. 

WttdZl/e— AvaUable  eVldenoe  Indloatee  that 
th»  Imported  fln  ant  to  not  a  menaoe  to  «■>! 
and  wildlife.  It  to  poaalble  that  aome  bsteh- 
ing  ground-nesting  birds  or  newly-bom  ^m^n 
mammato  might  be  attacked.  The  conoensus 
of  thoee  queried  to  tbat  thto  to  not  aoommoa 


oocumnce  and  then  to  no  detectable  de- 
praeaion  of  wildlife  poputotlons  In  areas  In- 
fested by  the  ant  as  compared  with  unln- 
fested  areas.  Then  to  limited  evidence  that 
a  few  game  flab  an  killed  if  they  consume 
large  numben  of  the  anU,  but  flshvy  ex- 
peru  pomt  out  that  in  areas  when  thto  has 
been  obeerved  there  to  usually  an  over-popu- 
lation of  flsh  and  that  the  ant-caueed  loeeee 
an  not  detnmenui  to  the  populations. 

Then  to  no  evidence  tbat  Mlrex,  as  used  In 
ant  control,  has  any  Immediate  adverse  ef- 
fecu  on  flsb  and  game.  What  may  be  the 
long  term  effecu,  if  any,  an  at  preeent 
unknown. 

Effects  on  humans — The  imported  flre  ant 
attacks  viciously  when  dtoturbed.  Typically, 
the  sting  causes  ImmedtoU  pain  and  reeulU 
In  the  development  of  a  sterile  pustule.  After 
heaUng  takes  place,  a  soar  may  nmain.  Per- 
sons who  an  abnormally  sensitive  (aUwglc) 
to  ccnnponenU  of  the  venom  may  develop 
massive  swelling  about  the  lesion,  or  the 
lesions  may  appear  as  large  bemorrbaglc 
blebs.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation expoeed  to  flre  ant  stings  experiences 
anaphylactic  reactions.  Thto  to  a  critical  and 
life-threatening  illness  of  which  the  most 
ImporUnt  symptoms  an  dlfllculty  In  breath- 
ing and  drop  in  blood  pressiire  (anaphylac- 
tic shock).  To  date  then  an  two  known 
fatal  cases  of  anaphylaxto  due  to  imported 
flre  ant  stings.  The  frequency  of  sensitivity 
to  these  ant  stings  to  comparable  to.  and  no 
gnater  than,  the  fnquency  of  sensitivity  to 
bee  and  wasp  sUngs. 

The  eSecU  of  the  imported  flre  ant  sting 
an  not  generally  considered  by  public  health 
ofllclato  to  constitute  a  major  public  health 
problem.  They  an.  nther,  considered  a  nui- 
sance, ranking  in  importance  below  other  htt- 
Ing  and  stinging  insecU.  The  director  of  the 
Board  of  Health  m  one  southeastern  sUU 
wroU,  "It  [the  imported  fln  ant]  would  be 
rated  below  mosquitoes,  sand  flies,  dog  Biee 
or  sUble  flies,  midges,  tabanids,  and  stinging 
oaterpUlars  as  a  human  nuisance."  It  to  in- 
dicative of  their  lack  of  concern  that  some 
public  health  ofllclato  elected  to  forward 
the  Committee's  request  for  Information  to 
someone  in  another  branch  of  stoU  or  local 
government  for  attention  and  reply. 

"Clearly,  however,  the  preeenc^  of  these 
pesU  in  parks,  playgrounds,  cemeteries,  gar- 
dens, and  lawns  deflnltely  interferes  with  the 
normal  acUvlttee  of  communities  tmleas  con- 
trol measures  an  practiced.  Even  though  in 
some  states  the  actual  acreage  which  to  heav- 
ily infested  to  small,  such  aoreagee  may  be 
m  close  proximity  to  large  concentntlons  of 
people  and  thus  of  very  real  concern. 

In  areas  when  the  imported  fln  ant  baa 
been  abundant  for  many  yean  the  public  ex- 
preeses  less  concern  than  In  anas  when  the 
insect  has  been  numerous  for  only  a  few 
years.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  per- 
sons stung  by  fln  anU  seek  medical  treat- 
ment or  complain  to  an  oflldal  agency  about 
stings,  unless  such  complainu  an  solicited. 
The  number  of  persons  seeking  medical 
treatment  for  fln  ant  stings,  in  areas  when 
the  infestation  to  of  long  standing,  to  lees 
than  the  oompanble  number  seeking  treat- 
ment for  bee  and  wasp  stings. 

aasxsTANcx  to  purncmxs 
It  appean  that  neither  the  ofllclals  In- 
volved with  control  nor  thoee  concerned  with 
reeearch  have  considered  adequately  the 
possibility  of  emerging  resistance  to  pestl- 
cldee.  It  to  the  <9lnlon  of  the  Committee  that 
if  the  imported  fln  ant  to  subjected  to  the 
pressun  of  a  large  scale  eradication  cam- 
paign resistanoe  to  nry  likely  to  develop. 
Should  thto  occur,  the  problem  of  eradica- 
tion would  become  Immensely  mon  dlf- 
flcult. 


The  need  for  increased  and  aocelented 
reeearch  on  the  Imported  fln  ant  to  reoog- 
nlxed  by  contrtd  offlclaU.  by  reaeanh  per- 
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sonnel  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlcixlture.  and  by  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee feels,  however,  that  It  to  unwise  to 
append  a  research  program  onto  a  large  ac- 
tion program  such  that  continuation  of  the 
first  depends  upon  continuation  of  the  sec- 
ond. Nevertheless,  the  Department  to  to  be 
commended  for  iU  research  Interest  and  for 
organizing  a  meeting  on  this  subject  at  Hy- 
attavlUe,  Maryland,  on  May  18-18.  1967. 

The  Committee  feels  that  information  to 
needed  on  the  following  subjects,  realizing 
that  this  list  does  not  exhaust  research  poe- 
slbllltles  and  that  some  data  are  already 
available  on  many  of  the  items. 

A.  Biology.  Ecology,  and  Behavior  ': 
1  Flight  range. 

2.  F'actors  affecting  initiation  of  flight. 

3.  Colony  establishment. 

4.  Colony  consolidation. 

5  Factors  affecting  development  of  stlates. 

6  Mating  habits. 

7.  Inter -colony  competition. 

8  Inter-speclflc  competition. 

9  Factors  limiting: 
(s)  Colony  size. 
(b)  Distribution. 

10.  Paraeltes  and  Predators. 

11.  Pheromone  production,  reception,  and 
function. 

B.  Genetic  Studies: 

1  Methods  of  Inheritance. 

2  Speed  with  which  characters  appear  and 
are  asslmlliated  into  the  population. 

C  Control  research: 

1 .  Standardization  of  bait  materials. 

2.  Development  of  techniques  to  prevent 
application  failures. 

3.  Understanding  of  possible  escape  mech- 
anisms. 

4.  Timing  and  frequency  of  applications. 

5.  Continued  improvement  of  detection 
systems  at  low  population  levels. 

6.  Precautions  needed  to  prevent  spread 
and  relnfestatlon. 

7.  Causes  of  variability  In  effect  of  Mlrex 
on  different  ant  colonies  or  at  different 
seasons. 

8  Substitute    methods    of    control. 

9  Evaluation  of  the  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  resistance  to  Mlrex. 

D.  Economic  Research: 

1.  Estimate  costs  to  farmers  of  imported 
flre  ant  control,  and  returns  resulting  from 
such  control. 

2.  Estimate  costs  of  control  by  municipal 
or  other  groups  In  urban  areas  and  compare 
with  costs  to  Indlvlduato  In  the  same  areas. 

E.  Human  behavior: 

1.  Factors  that  govern  human  reactions 
to  the  pest. 

THE    PROBLEM    OP    KKADICATION 

The  Conunlttee  considered  the  matter  of 
eradication  very  carefully  and  the  issue  at 
length  not  only  as  It  applies  to  the  Imported 
flre  ant  but  as  It  might  apply  to  any  pest. 
As  one  southeastern  entomologtot,  who  held 
the  view  that  the  imported  fire  ant  should 
be  eradicated,  expressed  It,  "I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  would  place  the  eradication  of  the  flre 
ant  In  the  same  category  as  the  eradication 
of  a  native  insect,  since  it  Is  now  so  widely 
spread." 

Although  the  word  eradication  has  from 
time  to  time  been  used  with  several  shades 
of  meaning,  It  Is  subject  to  but  one  rigorous 
Interpretation.  Webster's  Third  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary  (1967)  defines  eradicate 
as  "to  do  away  with,  root  out,  destroy  com- 
pletely," and  lists  as  a  direct  synonym  the 
word  exterminate.  Thto  second  word,  in  turn, 
IS  defined  as  "to  drive  out  or  away  (as  from 
the  boundaries  of  a  country) ,  bantoh.  expel, 
to  get  rid  of  (as  by  kUUng) ,  put  an  end  to. 


-A  continuation.  Intensification  and  en- 
largement of  the  research  program  In  these 
fields.  In  the  part  of  South  America  where 
the  Tichteri  form  to  native,  is  encouraged 
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root  out,  eradicate,  extirpate,  put  out  of 
extotence,  utterly  destroy,  annihilate." 

Within  the  framework  of  these  definitions, 
the  Committee  would  define  eradication  as: 

The  total  elimination  of  a  speclee  from  an 
area  of  Its  range  sufllclently  large  to  preclude 
lu  relntroductlon  into  this  area  by  natural 
means. 

This  definition  would  limit  the  use  of  the 
word  In  this  report  to  the  Infestation  of  the 
flre  ant.  Solenopsia  aaevisaima.  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States  onlY,  and  not  In  Ito 
entire  range. 

BfforU  to  eradicate  any  pest  might  be  rea- 
sonably undertaken  If  each  of  the  following 
seven  criteria  are  met : 

1.  If  an  eradication  program  can  be  de- 
vtoed  that  to  biologically  and  technically 
feasible. 

2.  If  the  population  densities  attainable 
by  control  measures  short  of  eradication  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

3.  If  the  costs  of  eradication  are  commen- 
surate with  the  economic  and  sociologi- 
cal benefiU. 

4.  If  eradication  would  prevent  spread  Into 
unlnfeeted  areas  where  It  can  be  expected 
to  be  an  Important  pest. 

5.  If  there  are  no  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects on  other  organisms  as  a  result  of  the 
eradication  methods,  or  from  ren^jval  of  the 
organism  under  consideration. 

6.  If  the  Impact  of  the  species  to  be  eradi- 
cated adversely  affected  broad  segments  of 
society. 

7.  If  the  likelihood  of  relntroductlon  of 
the  pest  species  to  low. 

With  these  guides  enunciated  and  agreed 
upon,  the  Committee  considered  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant  In  relation  to  each  and 
reached  the  following  concltisions : 

Criterion  1 :  On  the  basis  of  current  knowl- 
edge, eradication  of  the  imported  flre  ant 
with  Mlrex  bait  is  not  considered  biologically 
and  technically  feasible. 

Criterion  2:  The  Imported  flre  ant  can  be 
kept  at  tolerable  leveto  with  local  control 
measures  now  recommended,  and  by  means 
abort  of  eradication. 

Criterion  3:  We  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
of  a  program  would  be  to  effect  eradication 
and  therefore  cannot  take  a  position  on  thto 
issue  at  thto  time.  Since  we  do  not  know  of 
a  feasible  program,  we  cannot  assign  a  cost 
figure. 

Criterion  4:  Without  eradication  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  probably  would  consolidate 
Its  range  and  in  new  areas  would  be  a  prob- 
lem about  equal  to  that  in  adjacent  compar- 
able areas.  The  views  of  the  Committee  on 
the  extension  of  the  periphery  have  been 
stated  earlier  in  this  report,  t^irge  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  rationalized  on  the  as- 
sumption that  thto  pest  woiild.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  eradication  program,  move  signif- 
icantly to  the  north  or  west. 

Criterion  5:  Mlrex  b&lt  treatment  has  a 
relatively  spyeclflc,  rather  than  a  broad-spec- 
trum, Insectlcldal  action.  Nevertheless,  the 
likelihood  of  effecting  other  species  Is  good. 
It  to  reported  that  the  Mlrex  bait  may  kill  39 
other  species  of  ants.  From  information  cur- 
rently available  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine what  adverse  effects  may  result,  such 
as  a  reduction  in  beneficial  predators,  and  of 
other  species  of  ants. 

Criterion  6:  There  is  evidence  that  the  im- 
ported fire  ant,  where  it  is  currently  found, 
affects  certain  aspects  of  agriculture  and  Is 
a  nuisance  to  both  rural  and  urban  people  in 
their  dally  living.  These  effects  croee  county 
and  state  borders.  Information  Is  not  avail- 
able to  permit  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  ant  on  industry  and  populatloos  be- 
yond the  Infested  area. 

Criterion  7:  The  chances  of  natural  reln- 
troduotlon  are  virtually  nil,  but  the  likeli- 
hood of  transport  by  commerce  from  the 
ant's  natural  range  In  South  America  to  the 
United  States  constitutes  a  continuing 
threat. 


ECONOMIC  rACToas  exlatxd  to  actions 

AGAINST  THE  OfPOBTEO  FiaX  ANT 

Any  public  program  undertaken  to  control 
or  eradicate  the  imported  fire  ant  must,  in 
addition  to  being  biologically  and  technical- 
ly feasible,  meet  certain  criteria  of  economic 
Justification.  Theee  criteria  are:  1)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Insect  can  spread  Irom  one 
decision  unit  (farm,  county,  state)  to  an- 
other, due  to  failure  or  inability  of  other 
dectolon  units  to  control  the  pest;  2)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  action  by  more  than  one  deci- 
sion unit  is  required  to  control  the  ant;  3) 
the  extent  to  which  damages  from  the  ant  or 
benefits  from  its  control  or  eradication  are 
realized  by  decision  unite  removed  from  the 
Infested  area,  but  required  to  share  the  coets 
of  a  control  or  eradication  program;  and  4) 
the  extend  to  which  all  of  the  benefits  of 
a  public  control  or  eradication  program  ex- 
ceed the  coete  of  such  a  program. 

Information  avaltoble  to  the  Committee  on 
flre  ant  damage,  the  elimination  of  which 
could  fairly  be  considered  a  benefit  attribut- 
able to  control  or  eradication  of  the  Insect, 
has  been  general  and  somewhat  vague.  Dam- 
ages claimed  to  occur  have  been  categorized, 
but  not  quantified.  Damages  of  economic  Im- 
portance may  be  consolidated  as  follows : 

1.  Reduced  carrying  cafksclty  of  pastures. 

2.  Damage  to  haying  machmery. 

3.  Possible  weight  loss  in  animato  or  loss  of 
animato  themselves. 

4.  Interference  with  orderly  harvest  of 
crops. 

Damage  outside  of  agriculture,  commonly 
mentioned,  Included; 

1.  Increased  cost  of  road  or  levee  mainte- 
nance. 

2.  Damage  to  wildlife  values. 

3.  Danger  to  persons  allergic  to  venom. 

4.  Nuisance  to  humans  In  yards,  paries, 
campsites,  farms,  etc. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  that  tended  to  be 
conflicting  on  all  damage  categories  with 
the  exception  of  1)  damage  to  haying  ma- 
chinery and  loss  of  some  hay,  2)  danger  to 
allergic  persons,  and  3)  as  nuisances  t,: 
people.  The  testimony  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  imported  flre  ant  was  an  ex- 
tremely Irksome  pest. 

Apart  from  the  damages  enumerated  to 
the  Committee,  some  evidence  was  pre- 
sented that  there  were  certain  beneficial 
aspects,  e.g.  In  situations  where  the  ant 
appeared  to  use  some  foreet  pests  as  food, 
where  It  preyed  measurably  on  peets  of 
sugar  cane,  and  where  It  may  have  de- 
pressed poputotlons  of  Argentine  ante  and 
ticks. 

Farmers  are  atole  to  contrcd  the  ant  on 
their  hay  and  pasture  land  properties.  One 
estimate  set  the  coet  of  this  control  at 
about  $1.50  per  acre  per  year.  Home  owners 
can  achieve  control  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  insecticides  on  lawns  and  adjacent 
vacant  lots.  Similar  action  can  be  and  to 
taken  by  appropriate  units  in  parks,  school 
grounds,  along  roads,  and  in  other  public 
areas  where  the  ant  Is  a  nuisance. 

The  Committee  found  no  compelling  quan- 
titative evidence  that  the  Imported  flre  ant 
is  a  pest  having  damage  potential  and  na- 
tional Import  equal  to  the  boll  weevil,  the 
European  com  borer,  and  other  well  known 
pests.  Tbat  It  significantly  affecte  tond 
values,  the  labor  market,  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, or  national  health  and  welfare  was 
not  effectively  demonstrated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  our  friend  from  Wisconsin  Is  re- 
questing the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am. 

Mr.  McOEnE.  We  should  make  that  re- 
quest now. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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The  yeas  aod  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ICcOEE.  Mi.  President,  what  Is 
the  Ume  UmltaUon  on  thla  ammrtimaTt? 

The  PRSeODINO  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  to  the  ilde. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  may  be  required. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, through  ARS  convinced  us 
that  they  are  moving  posthaste  in  their 
research  to  find  alternatives  to  present 
c<mtrol  procrams;  second,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  flre  ant  now  is  an  ongoing 
problem  at  this  time,  not  one  In  the  fu- 
ture, as  far  as  some  affected  sections  of 
our  country  are  concerned.  Therefore, 
we  are  requesting  that  this  program  be 
speeded  up  and  that  the  transition  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be,  given  the 
impact  on  some  of  the  areas  that  have 
been  affected  by  the  menace  of  the  flre 
ant.  That  is  why  we  are  opposed  to  ap- 
proaching the  problem  In  this  way. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  searched  all  the 
reports  and  have  read  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  report  and  all  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  scientists. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  what 
compelling  human  danger  is  caused  by 
the  flre  ant  and  what  crop  damage  Is 
caused  by  the  flre  ant?  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  not  produced  any  such 
evidence. 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  reply. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
certainly  answer  the  Senator's  question 
in  part.  I  come  from  an  area  of  this  coun- 
try where  the  flre  ant  has  gotten  into  the 
pastures.  They  are  very  large  ants.  They 
bore  holes  in  the  ground  and  bring  out 
soil  In  great  cones  and  volume  and  de- 
velop very  rapidly  and  soon  destroy  the 
pasture  and  the  soil  for  immediate  use.  It 
l8  not  known  how  long  it  takes  to  restore 
It.  They  get  into  wood  lots  and  do  the 
same  thing. 

For  20  years,  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
the  counties  have  been  appropriating 
money  and  the  State  has  been  appropri- 
ating money  to  try  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. The  Federal  Oovemment  came  into 
the  program  rather  slowly,  but  this  com- 
mittee has  been  appropriating  money  for 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  problem. 
If  nothing  Is  done  to  stop  them,  it  can 
keep  going  right  into  the  SUte  of  Mis- 
souri and  we  do  not  know  how  much  far- 
ther north.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
north  they  may  go.  but  it  Is  a  menace 
that  must  be  stopped. 

I  know  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
people  are  not  lacking  in  Interest  for  peo- 
ple or  lacking  In  interest  of  what  is  best 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  are  doing 
the  best  they  can. 

The  amendment  would  say.  "Well,  it  Is 
not  perfect.  We  are  going  to  cut  out  the 
money."  That  is  the  very  wrong  way  to 


approach  the  problem.  There  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  the  appropriation;  it  is 
discretionary  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  goodness'  sake,  give 
them  a  chance  and  give  the  areas  a 
chance  to  continue  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem and  try  to  work  out  a  solution. 

I  can  say  there  is  damage  done.  I  have 
seen  it.  I  have  been  out  in  the  fields.  I 
have  walked  through  the  land.  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  tried  to  answer  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  where  the  damage  is.  It  is  to  the 
land. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  none  of  the  studies  indicate  any 
danger  to  the  land  at  all;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  some  respects  It  is  helpful  in 
aerating  the  land.  Scientific  studies  do 
not  support  any  allegation  of  damage. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Either  somebody  has 
misinformed  the  Senator  or  it  is  a  joke 
to  say  it  helps  the  land.  It  destroys  the 
land — not  totally,  we  hope,  auid  not  for- 
ever, we  hope,  but  I  have  witnessed  the 
damage  for  a  period  of  years.  It  goes 
back  to  the  early  1950's.  It  is  a  grave 
menace — do  not  doubt  that.  We  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  right  method,  but  do 
not  kill  this  method.  Let  us  move  on  with 
it.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  more 
money.  We  need  more. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  HsusKA). 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  past  several  years  there  have  been 
Justiflcations  before  our  Agricultiu-e  Sub- 
committee on  this  subject.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  are  correct, 
l^ere  is  vast  danger.  It  is  a  real  danger. 
There  are  even  some  documented  cases 
of  injuries  and  fatalities  to  human  beings 
on  account  of  these  flre  ants. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  to  cattle. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  argument  that  we 
can  solve  the  problem  by  cutting  out  this 
money  does  not  make  sense. 

The  argimient  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  powerful  one.  It 
should  travel  on  its  own  feet,  however, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of 
harmful  use  of  Mirex.  or  whatever  is 
being  used,  and  should  not  go  to  the 
point  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem  and 
alleviate  the  damsige  being  inflicted.  We 
have  this  comment  from  the  hearings  on 
this  problem: 

The  environmental  oontroveny  over  the 
use  of  mlrex  to  control  the  flre  am  haa  In- 
creaaed  to  auch  an  extent  during  the  past 
few  montha  that  no  cooperative  control 
wtx-k  will  be  undertaken  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flaoal  year  1B71  by  7  States 
New  methods  of  treatment  for  control  muat 
be  developed  aa  rapidly  aa  poaalble  through 
a  crash  program  of  reeearch. 

How  are  we  going  to  have  that  crash 
program  research  and  get  at  the  prob- 
lem and  get  the  money  for  it? 

The  House  did  take  steps  to  appro- 
priate t7.7  million,  but  the  House  placed 
In  reserve  |2  million  to  await  the  re- 
sponse to  the  cooperative  efforts  by  the 
States. 

I  highly  recommend  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  we  defeat  the  amend- 
ment and  keep  the  money  In  there.  If 
there  are  harmful  pesticides  to  be  used, 


deal  with  it  on  that  basis,  but  do  not  deal 
with  it  by  shutting  one's  eyes  to  reality, 
because  it  Is  a  real  danger  and  it  is  in- 
flicting vast  harm  and  the  threat  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Ooodness  knows  how 
far  north  it  is  going  to  go. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  lir.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  Instead 
of  trying  to  exterminate  the  flre  ants, 
why  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  ap- 
point a  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  ways  of  the  fire  ants,  because  they 
apparently  are  much  more  efficient  in 
the  fleld  of  self-government  and  self- 
protection  and  looking  after  themselves 
than  we  are  and  they  could  undoubtedly 
teach  us  their  methods.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  the  committee 
study  the  flre  ants,  instead  of  trying  to 
exterminate  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
not  the  domesticated  ants  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  knows  about.  These  flre 
ants  we  are  talking  about  are  highly 
ferocious  ants.  They  pull  out  the  soil  into 
large  dimes.  I  have  seen  them  that  high. 
And  they  come  right  on  into  town;  do 
not  think  that  they  stay  out  in  the  rural 
areas.  They  get  in  the  lawns;  they  get 
everywhere. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  they  have  an  organiza- 
tion, with  a  Washington  office? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. But  this  is  a  deadly  serious  mat- 
ter. The  last  thing  we  should  do  is  try 
to  kill  the  program.  Let  us  try  to  im- 
prove it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  1  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  these  flre  ants  are 
moving  into  town.  We  have  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Rural  Development  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  think  this  matter  ought  to  be  referred 
to  that  committee.  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  very  much  aware  of 
these  flre  ants,  and  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  problem.  Perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  keep  them  from  moving  into  town 
if  the  committee  will  do  a  good  job  on  it. 
I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agrees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
expect  to  prevail  on  this  issue.  But  I  do 
predict  that  10  years  from  now,  I  will  not 
be  here,  but  someone  will  be  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  saying,  "I  told  you  so."  just  as 
happened  in  the  case  of  DDT. 

The  program  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  following  simply  does  not 
make  sense,  and  they  cannot  defend  it 
on  any  rational  basis.  The  fact  Is  that 
they  have  proposed  spraying  120  million 
acres  from  airplanes  with  Mirex.  three 
times,  at  the  rate  of  1.25  pounds  per 
acre,  which  is  about  450  million  pounds. 
The  first  flre  ant  showed  up  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  1919,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  made  a  comprehen- 
sive study  to  this  day. 
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Nobody  is  suggesting  that  we  should 
not  use  some  kind  of  careful,  pest  con- 
trol procedure,  and,  when  necessary  ap- 
ply Mirex  on  a  careful  selective  basis,  not 
indiscriminately.  It  should  be  applied 
specifically  to  those  ant  hills  by  the  farm- 
er who  owns  the  Isuid.  That  is  the  way  It 
should  be  done. 

I  have  no  notion  that  we  will  have 
sense  enough  around  here  to  halt  a  very 
foolish  program,  to  follow  what  the  Na- 
tional Actidemy  of  Sciences  suggests  or 
to  listen  to  the  criticism  of  HEW,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  We  are  not 
about  to  be  that  sensible  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  want  the  roUcall  so  we  will 
have  a  record. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  says  in  the  report 
that  they  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  report 
was  prepared  in  1967,  on  a  study  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Harlow  Mills.  In  com- 
menting on  this  pest  and  on  the  danger 
of  this  pest,  let  us  see  what  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  said,  after  about  20 
distinguished  scientists  had  studied  the 
fire  ant: 

They  are.  rather,  considered  a  nuisance 
ranking  In  Importance  below  other  biting 
and  stinging  insect*.  The  director  of  the 
Board  of  Health  In  one  southeastern  state 
wrote.  "It — the  Imported  flre  ant — would  be 
rated  below  mosquitoes,  sand  fllee,  dog  files 
or  stable  flies,  mldgee,  tabanlds,  and  sting- 
ing caterpillars  as  a  human  nuisance."  It  Is 
indicative  of  their  lack  of  concern  that  some 
public  health  officials  elected  to  forward 
the  Committee's  request  for  information  to 
someone  in  another  branch  of  state  or  local 
government  for  attention  and  reply. 

Clearly,  however,  the  presence  of  these 
pests  In  parks,  playgrounds,  cemeteries,  gar- 
dens, and  lawns  definitely  Interferes  with 
the  normal  activities  of  communities  unless 
control  measures  are  practiced. 

The  rational  control  measure  would  be 
to  apply  the  pesticide  to  the  ant  hill, 
and  not  to  fly  all  over  the  southeastern 
United  States,  120  million  acres,  spray- 
ing Mirex  in  an  oil  mixture  out  of  an 
airplane,  and  polluting  the  soil,  rivers, 
lakes,  streams,  and  the  ocean. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  if  you  want  to  go 
that  route,  go  ahead.  Let  us  Just  have  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
time,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suspect 
that  I  may  be  among  the  majority  here. 
but  after  having  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  describe  what  seemed 
to  be  a  real  live  problem.  I  am  disturbed 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  says 
with  respect  to  the  program  that  is  under 
way.  If  his  amendment  is  adopted,  would 
there  be  available  this  pesticide  for  farm- 
ers to  apply  to  the  ant  hills? 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  objection  is  to  an 
appropriation  in  the  bill  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with  a 
program  which  is  irrational.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  say.  "Fine,  we  will 
give" 


Mr.  HART.  Would  it  make  the  pesticide 
available? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Not  in  this  bill.  This 
would  stop  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  their  present  Mirex  program. 

Mr.  HART.  Would  there  be  a  Mirex 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  ) .  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson  • ,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy ). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  Eire  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Church),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that,  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Stevenson),  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Proutyi, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  S.«be>  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker  )  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Qriffin)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundti  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty>  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  28. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 28 

Case 

JavlU 

Percy 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Proxmire 

Domlntck 

Melntyre 

Rlblcoir 

Kagleton 

Metcalf 

Roth 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Schwelker 

Gravel 

Uondate 

Taft 

Hart 

Mou 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Muakle 
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Hughes 

Nelson 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Aiken 

Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cook 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Church 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Hatfield 
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Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Enrtn 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gambrell 

OoldwBter 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTING 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

McGovern 

Mundt 


McClellan 
McOec 
Montoya 
Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 
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Prouty 
Sax  be 
Sparkman 
Stevenson 
Welcker 


So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  me 
1  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGElE  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  three 
more  amendments  on  which  there  will 
be  little  or  no  talk,  and  they  will  be  dis- 
posed of  quickly,  and  then  we  will  get 
to  third  reading  based  on  what  we  know 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Tower.  Cooper, 
DoMiNicK.  Bellmon,  Brock,  Bentszn, 
Mansfield,  Baker,  Hollincs,  Anderson, 
Allott,  Hansen,  Stevens.  Fannin,  Gold- 
water.  Dole,  Montoya.  Jantts,  and  El- 
lender. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  6.  line  1  delete  "t  179.683  OOO"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$180,183, OOO":  and  on 
line  25  of  page  6  delete  "$99.654,650"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  •tlOO.154,650" 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
take  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  ex- 
plain. The  amendment  v^-ould  increase 
funds  for  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  by  $1  million  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  combat  the  recent  epi- 
demic of  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis which,  as  you  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  now  running  rampant  in  Texas. 

The  outbreak  of  the  disease  has  caused 
a  quarantine  of  over  400.000  horses  in 
Texas.  It  has  also  infected  several  hu- 
mans, particularly  children,  who  have 
been  hospitalized  with  symptoms  such  as 
headaches,  fever,  and  chills. 

One  half  of  the  funds  1500.000  that  we 
are  asking  for  will  go  toward  research 
which  would  cover  three  principal  areas : 

First,  to  further  investigate  the  live 
VEE  vaccine. 

Second,  to  investigate  the  potential  of 
a  chemically  treated  (killed^  vaccine,  be- 
cause only  the  present  vaccine  is  live. 
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Third,  research  of  vector  control  which 
would  include  the  behavioral  control  of 
mosquitoes. 

The  other  $500,000  would  be  spent  for 
nationwide  control  of  the  present  ^1- 
demlc. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  control- 
ling this  disease,  which  is  deadly  to 
horses  and  does  spread  to  humans,  I  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  the 
manager  of  the  bill  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable In  view  of  its  urgency. 

Mr.  CCK>K.  yii.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoHO  an  article  which  was  published 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  on 
this  subject  and  would  like  now  to  yittlA 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tow««). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tekas   PifiHTS    Dkadlt    VDtna    im    Hobbks 
(By  TUa  O'Brieii) 

An  Mtiin*t«d  400.000  bones  In  Tbzm  were 
qiuruitlned  yMtentey  u  a  task  force  of 
federmi  and  Tnaa  afflci*la  batUed  to  check 
the  spread  of  a  deadly  equine  sleeping  sick- 
ness virus. 

The  disease  la  moving  rapidly  up  the  Texas 
Oulf  Coast  towajd  the  rich  horse  country 
around  Houston  and  has  already  killed 
about  600  horses.  The  disease,  largely  borne 
by  mosqultos.  Is  called  Venssuelan  equine 
enoepbalomyelltts — uuned  after  the  country 
where  It  first  occurred.  It  has  been  sweeping 
northward  for  three  years.  Last  moruth  In 
BCexloo  the  virus  kUled  about  6,000  horses. 

The  virus  can  be  spread  to  humans,  but 
It  is  rarely  fatal.  Seven  persons  at  Browns- 
ville. Texas,  have  been  ho^rftallaed  with 
symptoms — lnfluen2»-llk«  headaches,  fever 
and  cblils — of  the  rtlssase.  Three  remain  in 
ho^ittals. 

MsxlcMi  health  authorities  said  about  600 
persons  contracted  symptoms  of  the  rtinnsir 
In  the  state  o<  San  Luis  Potosl  alone. 

The  virus  can  be  spread  from  horses  to 
human  beings  if  a  mosquito  first  bites  an 
Infected  horse  and  then  bttes  a  htuum 
health  autborltfes  said. 

The  ban  sgalnst  movemeat  of  horses  be- 
tween Tszas  counties  and  out  of  state  has 
caused  cancellation  of  rodeos,  horse  shows 
and  county  fairs,  rtfty  horses  in  the  Rlngling 
Brothers  and  Bamum  and  Bailey  Circus, 
playing  an  engagement  In  Dallas,  were 
ordered  kept  in  the  dty.  Another  Ringung 
Brothers  troupe,  carrying  60  horses,  left 
Dallas  for  Shreveport,  La.,  before  the  quar- 
*~"  Imposed. 


antlne 


DxABLT  ViBUs  Pxan^  Hossas  im  Texas  Asxa 

Texas  veterinarians  are  pessimistic  about 
checking  the  ""-Ttiir  quickly. 

Or.  J.  B.  Coulter,  president  of  the  Lower 
Rto  Grande  Valley  Veterinary  Medical  Aaso- 
clatloa,  predicted  that  more  than  3,000  horses 
could  die  In  the  two  cotintles  which  border 
Mexloo 

John  Anold,  a  spokesman  for  the  federal- 
state  task  force  operating  in  Southern  Texas. 
esUmatsd  that  "at  least"  600  horses  had  died 
already.  Tbs  »0-man  task  fores  U  s  coopera- 
tive effort  between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Texas  AgrictUtun  Dspart- 
ment.  the  UB.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
tJB.  Air  Force. 

In  sddltlon  to  the  quarantine,  the  task 
force  has  soibarksd  on  a  massive  vscdns- 
tlon  effort.  Veterinarians  are  inoculating 
l»orses  with  an  experimental  vaoclne,  TC83 
which  was  dsvslopcd  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  According  to  Dr.  Robert  Jones  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  staff  In 
Washington,  approximately  700,000  doses  of 
the  vaccine  have  been  sent  to  southern  Texas, 
while  another  100,000  doses  are  in  Austin. 

Air  Force  planes  are  spraying  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  River  valley  with  the  insecti- 
cide malathion  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the 
culex  and  salt  water  mosquitoes  believed  to 
carry  the  disease. 

The  spray  was  used  last  year  to  fight  the 
mosquito-breeding  effects  of  Hiurlcane 
Beulah  and  was  approved  by  the  UJB.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Texas  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  use  by  the  tssk  force  in 
its  battle  against  the  sleeping  sickness. 

Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico- 
three  states  adjacent  to  Texas — have  all 
banned  the  movements  of  Texas  horses  across 
their  respective  borders. 

Dr.  Prank  Wheeler,  Louisiana  State  Veteri- 
narian, said  the  Texas  epidemic  poees  a  great 
threat  to  that  state's  horse  population.  He 
said  the  state  would  be  fighting  a  losing 
battle  to  get  Louisiana's  100,000  horses 
vaccinated. 

Noting  that  the  federal  government  has 
refused  to  release  the  experimental  vaccine, 
Wheeler  said:  "Trying  to  get  the  vaccine  out 
of  Texas  Is  a  monumental  task." 

Ranchers  In  Texas  burled  horse  carcasses 
where  they  lay  In  the  fields,  while  in  Mexi- 
co workers  wearing  masks  over  their  faces 
to  escape  the  stench  gathered  thousands  of 
horse  corpses  and  burned  them  in  huge 
pUe«. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Venezuelan  equine 
encephalomyelitis,  a  serious  disease  af- 
fecting all  horses,  and  in  some  instances 
human  beings,  has  entered  the  United 
States  by  crossing  the  Mexican  border 
into  south  Texas.  I  strongly  urge  fund- 
ing of  a  study  which  will  investigate  pre- 
ventive methods  and  medication  of  VEE. 

The  USDA,  cooperating  with  Texas 
ofQcials  and  U.S.  Public  Health  officials, 
have  begun  spraying  operations  in  south 
Texas  and  have  released  an  experimen- 
tal vaccine  for  use  In  controlling  further 
spread.  Although  I  feel  that  the  USDA 
was  slow  in  acting,  I  am  aware  of  the 
problems  which  existed  in  releasing  the 
vaccine  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation available.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Texas 
today  is  ravaged  by  this  dread  horse  dis- 
ease, which  has  spread  across  the  border 
from  Mexico.  I  have  been  pressing  the 
Etepartment  of  Agriculture  for  weeks 
now,  beginning  with  urglngs  of  needed 
action  before  it  reached  the  United 
States. 

To  its  credit,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Joined  in  a  joint  program  with 
Mexico  in  efforts  to  stop  the  disease  from 
spreading  across  the  border.  However, 
not  enough  was  done,  not  enough  was 
known  to  do  the  job  adequately. 

Veterinarians  have  known  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  disease  from  South  Amer- 
ica for  months.  The  big  problem  is  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  how  it  is  actually 
transmitted,  how  it  affects  horses,  and 
how  it  affects  human  beings. 

Fortunately,  the  VS.  Army  had  a  vac- 
cine available,  although  it  had  not  been 
fully  tested  In  horses.  The  vaccine.  I  am 
told,  was  actually  developed  for  use  in 
human  beings,  and  its  effect  and  Immu- 
nization qualities  in  horses  had  not  been 
adequately  proven.  The  reluctance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  under- 
standable,  but  failure  to  provide  ade- 


quate funds  for  prevention  of  such  an 
epidemic  is  inexcusable. 

All  reports  Indicate  that  the  vaccine 
is  working,  and  that  horses  are  being 
adequately  immunized.  But  there  are 
many  questions  to  be  answered,  and 
many  tests  to  be  made.  There  must 
be  better  control,  better  understanding 
of  how  it  is  transmitted,  and  how  rapidly 
it  can  move. 

We  have  learned  an  expensive  lesson 
in  Texas.  We  have  lost  scores  of  horses, 
and  face  the  loss  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands more.  The  liiulti-million-dollar 
horse  Industry  in  Texas,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  threatened.  The 
losses  are  already  counted  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

More  important  than  the  threat  to 
horses  is  the  danger  to  humans.  Doctors 
do  not  really  know  the  effects.  In  Mex- 
ico, for  example,  there  have  been  some 
deaths  among  human  beings  due  to  the 
disease,  to  say  nothing  of  the  estimated 
5,000  to  6,000  horses  lost. 

This  $1  million  we  ask  for  it  a  pit- 
tance compared  to  the  loss  threatened 
by  the  disease.  It  should  be  passed,  not 
Just  for  Texas,  but  for  all  the  States 
which  have  a  horse  industry. 

riNOING  A  CT7U  POR  rnVTOTK  ENCKPRAUTIB 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  days,  a  dreaded  disease  has  be- 
gim  to  strike  at  both  human  beings  and 
livestock  across  the  Southwest.  Equine 
encephalitis  has  crossed  the  border 
from  Mexico,  kilUng  animaiit  in  signifi- 
cant numbers.  It  is  vital  that  we  move 
immediately  to  take  measures  that  will 
not  only  halt  the  spread  of  thds  scourge, 
but  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

The  key  is  research.  We  have  the  re- 
sources and  people  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  It  Is,  therefore,  vital  that  we 
bring  those  resources  to  bear.  One  way 
is  through  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Kentucky. 
He  seeks  an  ^propriation  of  $1  million 
for  such  work,  and  I  believe  his  is  a  time- 
ly and  worthy  solution. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  sponsorship 
of  this  amendment  to  the  agriculture 
appropriation  measure.  Senators  from 
States  where  such  diseases  do  not  hit 
with  full  force  should  be  informed  of 
what  it  does  to  the  livestock  and  econ- 
omies of  such  areas.  Entire  counties 
can  lose  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
extremely  valuable  animals.  The  suf- 
fering of  these  poor  beasts  is  heart  rend- 
ing. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
disease  can  be  transmitted  from  an  ani- 
mal to  a  person,  and  several  such  cases 
have  already  occurred  in  Texas.  Mos- 
quitoes are  known  to  be  the  bearers  of 
this  illness.  We  must  explore  all  possible 
means  of  eradicating  them  or  their 
breeding  places.  Perhaps  some  biological 
means  can  be  found  to  prevent  their  re- 
production. Certainly  we  must  seek  some 
method  of  Immuniring  people  against  it. 
I  believe  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  as  daily 
it  is  spreading  across  the  West. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  for  his  Initiative  and  foresight  in 
offering  the  i>ending  amendment,  which 
I  am  glad  to  cosponsor. 

I  have  talked  today  with  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  Hardin.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, under  the  Surgeon  General,  are 
working  together  to  contain  the  epi- 
demic, now  very  serious  in  Texas,  and  to 
prevent  its  spread  In  our  country. 

Secretary  Hardin  noted  that  the  di- 
sease is  dangerous  to  human  beings  as 
well  as  to  horses,  and  that  the  live  vac- 
cine has  not  yet  been  fully  proven.  He 
assured  me  that  if  the  disease  spread  to 
other  States  and  threatened  Kentucky, 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken  to  in- 
oculate the  horse  population  of  Ken- 
tucky and  that  vaccine  would  be  made 
available.  Senator  Cook's  amendment 
will  assist  in  this  program,  not  only  for 
this  emergency,  but  for  needed  research 
for  protection  in  the  future.  I  am  glad 
to  support  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  26,  line  13.  strike  out  '$97,665.- 
000."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$106,260,- 
000.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
an  appropriation  of  $8,585,000  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  to  en- 
able that  administration  to  administer 
better  the  vast,  exp>anded  program  of 
housing  that  Congress  charged  it  with, 
and  also  to  administer  funds  for  the 
drought  program,  a  program  which  has 
made  progress  in  my  State  and  through- 
out the  Southwest. 

I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  agreeable  to  accepting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes;  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  will 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  Senator's  statement.  We  will 
take  it  to  conference  and  do  the  best 
we  can  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  rest  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  news  re- 
port today  reads: 

Declaring  the  "American  voter  cannot  be 
bought."  five  democratic  presidential  hope- 
fuls have  agreed  among  themselves  to  limit 
radlo-televlslon  spending  to  a  nickel  per 
eligible  voter  in  next  year's  primaries. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  feel,  evidently,  that  the  voter  can- 
not be  bought  for  a  dime,  but  that  he 
can  be  bought  for  a  nickel. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Somebody  has  got 
to  try  to  get  the  nickel  back  into  circula- 
tion. It  used  to  be  a  good  coin.  So  in  the 
process,  we  intend  to  do  something  about 
inflation,  hopefully;  about  unemploy- 
ment, hopefully;  and  to  bring  good  cheer, 
hopefully. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  the  Democrats  have 
done  to  the  nickel  over  the  last  20  years 
is  enough  to  make  Thomas  Jefferson 
turn  over  in  his  grave. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but  think  of 
Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  and  what 
happened  in  his  time. 


RADIO-TELEVISION  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  1  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9270)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  agriculture- 
environmental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  for  other  purposes. 

A    CORKECTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figure  on 
page  38,  line  10,  of  $950,000  be  changed 
to  $963,000. 

This  represents  an  adjustment  to 
which  both  managers  of  the  bill  have 
agreed  should  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  that  I  believe 
can  be  disposed  of  very  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  Pxbcy) 
proposes  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  18,  delete  "or*  through 
line  20  "program;". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  expressed  yesterday  in 
the  full  session  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  concern  about  the  ambiguous 
language  in  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions biU  of  1971.  H.R.  9270.  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  apparently 
interpreting  this  language  in  light  of 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Mississippi,  Repre- 
sentative Whitten.  during  debate  on  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

The  language  concerns  a  possible  lim- 
itation on  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  spend  any  more 


funds  from  section  32  that  the  Congress 
has  elsewhere  authorized. 

My  concern  stems  from  a  point  raised 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Lyng,  2  weeks  ago.  whereby  he  stated 
that  the  House-passed  agriculture  ap- 
propriations bill  contained  language  lim- 
iting the  use  of  section  32  funds  only 
to  their  appropriated  amount.  In  effect. 
Assistant  Secretary  Lyng  was  saying 
that  the  appropriations  bill  overrode 
H.R.  5257.  which  became  law  June  30 
(Public  Law  92-32)  and  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  up  to 
$100  million  in  section  32  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1972  for  implementing  free  and 
reduced -priced  meals. 

Although  HJl.  5257  was  an  "alloca- 
tion" measure  and  simply  gave  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  use  already  appro- 
priated and  available  funds,  it  did  pass 
both  Houses  overwhelmingly,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Congress  to 
take  away  with  one  hand  what  it  gave 
w^ith  another. 

Representative  Whitten  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  it 
was  considering  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriations bill.  He  said  that  the  $11.2 
million  to  be  provided  in  the  committee 
amendment — for  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams— "represents  a  maximum  that  the 
Department  could  use. "  He  did  not  say 
that  that  was  a  maximum  as  to  summer 
feeding  or  all  child  feeding.  Even  if  it 
was  as  to  summer  feeding  only,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Management  and  Budget,  in 
announcing  an  increase  of  $15  million 
in  available  funds,  has  already  exceeded 
that  limitation,  if  a  limitation  it  actually 
be. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  make  it 
crystal  clear  what  we  actually  do  mean. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senator  Jackson,  and  Senator  Hart  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  41.  line  4.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  measure  shall  be 

construed    to   limit   the    use    of    Section    32 

funds  for  the  Implementation  of  Public  Law 

92-32.  ■• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  is  not  in  order  because 
it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  pertains 
to  another  place  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President.   I  have 
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examined  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  The  language  is 
perfectly  acceptable  to  me.  It  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose  In  a  very 
straightforward  manner. 

I  withdraw  my  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  we  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  see  whether  they  will  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  the  tunendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  41,  line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sic.  5:  Nothing  In  this  measure  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  use  of  Section  32 
funds  for  the  Implementation  of  Public 
Law  92-32." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  well  said,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  covers  the 
matter  he  and  I  are  concerned  with.  The 
language  merely  makes  it  clear  that  none 
of  the  funds  or  implied  limitations  in 
this  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  9270. 
would  apply  to  the  use  of  section  32 
funds  as  authorized  imder  Public  Law 
92-32.  That  is  all  it  does;  it  makes  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  use  section  32  funds  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  Congress  in 
Pubhc  Law  92-32.  This  morning  the  ad- 
ministration indicated  that  it  would  not 
implement  section  6  of  Public  Law  92- 
32.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake  because  a 
special  commodity  distribution  program 
is  needed  to  feed  hungry  people  across 
the  Nation.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  Congress 
intends  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  section  32  funds  to  imple- 
ment this  important  hunger  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Pub- 
lic Law  92-32,  which  is  involved  in  this 
matter;  a  letter  from  myself  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  written  on  July  9, 
1971;  a  further  statement  of  the  back- 
ground and  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment; and  finally,  a  news  release  issued 
by  me  today  which  covers  all  the  reasons 
and  the  needs  for  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PxTBUC  Law  93-32 

An  act  to  extend  the  school  brealEfaat  and 
special  food  programs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Act 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  use,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,- 
000  in  funds  from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c).  to  carry  out 
the  provlalona  of  this  Act.  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not  to  exceed 
1100,000,000  In  funds  from  such  section  32 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  the  service  of  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  to  needy  children  in  schools  and  serv- 
ice institutions 


"(b)  Any  funds  unexpended  under  this 
section  at  the  end  of  the  Qaoal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  or  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the 
last  sentence  of  section  3  of  this  Act,  as 
amended." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1773(a))  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973  not  to  exceed  125,000,000  to  carry  out 
a  program  to  assist  the  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means  to  initiate, 
maintain,  or  exptand  nonprofit  breakfast  pro- 
grams in  schools." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1773(c))  Is 
amended  by  strilUng  out  "to  reimburse  such 
schools  for  the"  and  inserting  "to  assist  such 
schools  in  financing  the". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  such  section  4(c) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  selecting 
schools  for  participation,  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
give  first  consideration  to  those  schools 
drawing  attendance  from  areas  In  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist,  to  those  schools 
in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  must  travel  long  distances 
dally,  and  to  those  schools  In  which  there  is 
a  special  need  for  improving  the  nutrition 
and  dietary  practices  of  children  of  working 
mothers  and  children  from  low-income 
families.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "80 
per  centum"  and  inserting  "100  per  centum". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(e)  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  sentence  reading  "In  making  such 
determinations.  such  local  authorities 
should,  to  the  extent  practicable,  consult 
with  public  welfare  and  health  agencies," 
and  Inserting  the  following:  "Such  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  by  local  school  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  a  publicly  an- 
nounced policy  and  plan  applied  equitably 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  which,  as  a  mini- 
mum, shall  Include  the  level  of  family  in- 
come. Including  welfare  grants,  the  number 
In  the  family  unit,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family  unit  attending  school  or 
service  Institutions;  but  any  child  who  is 
a  member  of  a  household  which  has  an  an- 
nual income  not  above  the  applicable  family 
size  income  level  set  forth  in  the  Income 
poverty  guidelines  shall  be  served  meals  'ree 
or  at  reduced  cost.  The  Income  poverty 
guidelines  to  be  used  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  July  1  of  such  year.  In  providing  meals 
free  or  at  reduced  cost  to  needy  children. 
first  priority  shall  be  given  to  providing  free 
meals  to  the  neediest  children.  Determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  annual  Income  of 
any  household  shall  be  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  affidavit  executed  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  an  adult 
member  of  such  household.  None  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  in  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  meals  without  cost  shall  apply 
to  nonprofit  private  schools  which  partici- 
pate In  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  certifies  that  sufllclent 
funds  from  sources  other  than  children's 
payments  are  available  to  enable  such 
schools  to  meet  thse  requirements." 

Sec.  6.  In  addition  to  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  available,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture is  authorized  to  use.  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000,000  in  funds  from  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  US.C.  612c) , 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  in  any  ares 
of  the  United  States  direct  distribution  or 
other  programs,  without  regard  to  whether 
such  area  Is  under  the  food  stamp  program 
or  a  system  of  direct  distribution,   to  pro- 


vide, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
place  of  permanent  residence,  either  directly 
or  through  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency, 
an  adequate  diet  to  needy  children  and  low- 
income  persons  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  suflTerlng.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  from  general  and  con- 
tinued hunger  resulting  from  insufficient 
food.  Pood  made  available  to  needy  children 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  food  made  available  to  them  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  or  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  Whenever  any  program 
Is  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  au- 
thority of  the  preceding  sentence  through 
any  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  he  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  administrative  costs  In- 
curred by  such  State  or  local  agency  in  car- 
rying out  such  program. 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
13(a)  (1)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  use.  1761(a)  (1)  )  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $32,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  June  30.  1973,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  formulate  and  rarry 
out  a  program  to  assist  States  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means,  to  initiate, 
maintain,  or  expand  nonprofit  food  service 
progi.uns  for  children  in  service  institu- 
tions". 

(b)  In  section  13(c)(2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(c)(2)) 
after  the  first  sentence  insert:  "Non-Pederal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  equip- 
ment and  services.". 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washtngton.  DC.  July  9,  1971. 
Hon  CLlrrORD  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaji  Mb.  Secret akt:  As  a  oo-slgner  of 
Senator  Case's  letter  regarding  the  Summer 
Lunch  Program.  I  wsks  extremely  pleased  that 
the  President  has  decided  to  use  Section  32 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for 
this  program. 

Under  Section  6  of  recently  enacted  amend- 
ments (P.L.  92-32)  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  $20,000,000  in  funds  is  authorized 
from  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 
1935  (7  use.  612c)  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of: 

"•  •  •  carrying  out  in  any  area  of  the 
United  Statee  direct  distribution  or  other 
programs,  without  regard  to  whether  such 
area  is  under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a 
system  of  direct  distribution,  to  provide,  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
permanent  residence,  either  directly  or 
throu^  a  State  or  local  welfare  agency,  an 
adequate  diet  to  needy  children  and  low- 
income  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  suffering,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  from  general  and  con- 
tinued hunger  resulting  from  InsulBclent 
food.  Pood  made  available  to  needy  children 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  food  made  available  to  them  under  the 
Natlonil  School  Lunch  Act  or  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Whenever  siny  program 
is  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  author- 
ity of  the  preceding  sentence  through  any 
state  or  local  welfare  agency,  he  Is  authorized 
to  pay  the  administrative  costs  Incurred  by 
such  State  or  local  agency  in  carrying  out 
such  program. 

Thus,  the  language  of  Section  5  clearly 
authorizes  funds  to  be  used  to  supplement 
the  existing  food  stamp  program.  The  most 
Jtist  and  fair  form  of  distribution  of  funds 
authorized  under  Section  5  would  be  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  a  particular  area  and  ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  existing  economic 
conditions  facing  that  area.  I,  therefore,  urge 
you  to  give  first  consideration  to  Washington 
State  which  is  suffering  from  economic  con- 
ditions worse  than  those  experienced  during 
the  Great  Depression,  and  the  severest  rate 
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of  unemployment  In  the  United  States  except 
for  Alaska. 

I  am  writing  the  Governor  of  my  state 
urging  that  Washington  State  immediately 
apply  for  Section  6  funds  now  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  mjule  it  clear  that  it  will 
use  theee  funds  to  Implement  P.L.  92-32. 

AddiUonally,  I  am  concerned  about  state- 
ments made  by  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
leg&llty  of  having  both  a  food  stamp  and  a 
supplemental  feeding  program  operating  at 
the  sanxe  time  in  any  single  county.  Senator 
Hollings  advised  me  that  in  Beaufort  and 
Jasper  Counties  of  South  Carolina  three  food 
programs  are  in  simultaneous  operation 
( food  stamps,  supplemental  feeding  and  free 
food  stamps). 

As  previously  mentioned,  Washington 
State  faces  a  severe  economic  emergency  and 
if  a  three-part  program  Is  or  will  be  possible 
under  existing  law  P.L.  92-32  and  P.L.  91- 
671  or  under  demonstration  or  test  programs, 
then  I  urge  that  the  hardest  hit  areas  In 
Washington  State  be  considered  for  such  a 
program. 

Your  Immediate  attention  to  this  grave 
problem  facing  needy  and  hungry  citizens 
In  Washington  State  wlU  be  most  appre- 
ciated. I  would  also  welcome,  with  other 
members  of  the  Washington  State  delegation, 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
you  next  week  or  as  soon  as  you  have  had  a 
chance  to  review  the  question  raised  In  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

Wakkkn  G.  Magnuson. 

The    HtTNGEB    Issxrx   in    Washington    State 

UNEMPtX>TMENT 

Almost  104,000  people  were  unemployed 
In  the  State  in  May.  That  U  11.67o  of  the 
total  labor  force.  Over  70,000  persons  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  during  1970. 

The  Klng-Snohcxnlsh  labor  market  has  the 
worst  unemployment  of  any  major  labor 
market  in  the  nation.  In  June  15.2%  of 
the  area's  workers  were  unemployed.  That 
Is  over  97,000  people. 

13.8%  of  the  Pierce  County  labor  force 
was  unemployed  In  June.  That  is  over  19,- 
000  people. 

10.3  Tf  of  the  Spokane  area's  labor  force  was 
unemployed  in  June.  That  Is  over  12,000 
people. 

20  of  the  State's  39  counties  have  had  un- 
employment double  the  national  average 
since  1970. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

In  May,  about  91,000  households — over 
263,000  people— in  the  State  were  receiv- 
ing Pood  Stamps. 

NZIGHBORS  IN  NEED  PKOG&AM 

This  is  the  church -feeding  program  in 
Kings  County.  It  distributee  donated  food 
to  anyone  who  says  he  is  In  need.  They 
estimate  they  are  now  feeding  8,000  people 
per  week.  (They  say  they  could  feed  20,000 
needy  people  If  they  had  enough  food.) 
They  have  served  over  170,000  people  In  seven 
months. 

pnBi.ic  LAW  03-33,  accnoN  s 

1.  This  Section  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20,000,000  of  Section  32  funds  dur- 
ing P.T.  72. 

2.  For  a  program  or  a  system  of  direct 
distribution,  to  provide,  In  the  Immediate 
vicinity  ...  an  adequate  diet  to  needy  chU- 
dren  and  low-Income  persons  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  suffering, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  from  general 
and  continued  hunger  resulting  from  insuf- 
ficient food.  Food  made  avaUable  to  needy 
children  under  this  section  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  food  made  avaUable  to  them  un- 
der the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  at  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  19M. 


3.  This  program  is  authorized  to  distribute 
food  without  regard  to  whether  such  area  Is 
under  the  food  stamp  program  or  a  system 
of  direct  distribution. 

senator  MAGNUSON 'S  REQUEST  TO  THE 
ACRICVLTtniE    DEPAHTMENT 

1.  Since  the  President  has  expressed  a 
strong  concern  for  hunger  and  has  approved 
the  use  of  Section  32  funds  for  the  Summer 
Ltmch  Program,  the  Department  should  now 
approve  the  use  of  Section  32  funds  as  au- 
thorized  under   Section   6  of  P.L.   92-32. 

2.  The  Department  should  use  these 
funds  in  areas  suffering  under  the  worst  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  In  areas  that  need  an 
additional  distribution  program  or  system. 
Washlng^n  State  is  suffering  an  economic 
recession  worse  than  that  experienced  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression  and  needs  an  ad- 
ditional distribution  program. 

3.  Congress  clearly  wanted  these  funds 
used  in  areas  hardest  hit  by  current  eco- 
nomic oondltlons. 


Press   Release   op   Senator   Magnxtson. 
July  15,  1971 

The  State's  congressional  delegation,  led 
by  Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuson,  has  pledged 
redoubled  efforts  to  secure  surplus  food  com- 
modities for  needy  persons  In  the  State,  de- 
spite a  refusal  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Implement  such  a  program.  The  re- 
fusal came  today  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Washington  delegation  and  key  Agriculture 
officials  in  Magnuson 's  office. 

"The  Delegation  will  continue  its  fight  for 
human  needs,"  said  Magnuson,  "even  though 
the  Administration  Is  'bard-hearted'  about 
hunger." 

"A  callous  disregard  of  the  basic  human 
needs  existing  throughout  the  Nation  because 
of  a  sick  economy"  is  the  way  Magnuson  de- 
scribed the  Administration's  refusal  to  Im- 
plement a  key  section  of  the  latest  Agricul- 
ture law.  He  said  the  law  grants  authority 
for  such  programs  and  that  $20  million  is 
provided  for  funding. 

"Apparently."  said  Magnuson,  "the  Admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  economic  policies  have  brought 
economic  disaster  uiA  severe  hunger  to  mil- 
lions of  people  across  the  United  States. 
They  even  told  Governor  Evans  they  would 
do  something  about  the  Washington  State 
situation — but,  from  today's  meeting.  It 
would  appear  they  have  no  Intention  of  ful- 
filling that  promise." 

In  that  meeting.  Assistant  Secretary  Lyng 
stated  flatly  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  intention  of  Implementing  a  sec- 
tion of  the  new  law  which  would  allow  a 
state  to  conduct  a  commodity  distribution 
program  at  the  same  time  It  has  a  food  stamp 
program. 

"Further,"  said  Magnuson,  "Secretary  Lyng 
told  ua  that  the  Department  could  see  no 
circumstances  In  which  they  would  utilize 
the  authority  anywhere  In  the  United  States 
at  this  time." 

Lyng  further  told  the  meeting,  according 
to  Magnuson,  that  his  otHce  had  surveyed 
Washington  State  and  that  a  hunger  problem 
did  not  exist  that  couldn't  be  met  by  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


FUNDING  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
LOANS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sena- 
tor whose  State  encompasses  important 
elements  of  all  three  of  our  Nation's  ma- 
jor economic  segments — agriculture,  la- 
bor, and  industry— I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  item  in  the  bill  before  us 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  objective 
of  building  a  better  rural-urban  balance. 

I  refer  to  the  item  proposing  to  fund 
rural  electrification  loans  at  the  level 
of  $545  million.  This  is  the  amount 
passed  by  the  House  and  recommended 
now  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Although  this  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  level  of  recent  years,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  the  results  in  terms  of 
the  public  Interest  will  more  than  justify 
the  increase. 

First,  the  Congress  has  committed  it- 
self to  the  policy — quoting  title  rx  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970 — that  "the 
highest  priority  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
vitalization  and  development  of  rural 
areas."  To  be  realistic,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves what  things  are  essential  to  the 
revitalization  and  development  of  rural 
areas,  and  on  any  list  will  be  good  elec- 
tric service  in  rural  areas.  In  today's 
world,  nothing  is  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  electricity.  We  must  do  our 
best  to  see  that  rural  America  has  good 
electric  service. 

Second,  Congress  has  not  kept  appro- 
priations abreast  of  the  problems  expe- 
rienced by  rural  electric  systems  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  service,  and  has 
permitted  a  serious  shortage  of  loan  cap- 
ital to  develop. 

In  Illinois,  for  example,  current  capi- 
tal requirements  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  far  exceed  the  amoimts  that  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
could  make  available  at  the  current  pro- 
gram level  despite  the  best  efforts  of  Ad- 
ministrator Hamil  and  his  staff  to  stretch 
loan  funds  as  far  as  possible.  I  consider 
it  one  of  my  important  duties  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Illinois  rural  electric 
systems  individually  and  through  their 
statewide  organization,  the  Association 
of  Illinois  Electric  Co-ops.  The  general 
manager  of  that  association,  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Moore,  is  particularly  helpful  in  pro- 
viding technical  information  and  ena- 
bling me  to  gain  the  facts  I  need  for  the 
discharge  of  my  senatorial  duties,  and  I 
have  heard  from  representatives  of  sev- 
eral of  the  cooperatives  as  well.  I  appre- 
ciate the  no-nonsense  approach  of  the 
people  in  the  rural  electric  systems  and 
have  a  high  regard  for  their  integrity.  In 
the  course  of  our  interchanges,  I  have 
learned  that  Illinois  electric  cooperatives 
at  the  end  of  ccdendar  year  1970  were 
forecasting  the  need  to  borrow  more  than 
$6  million  during  the  6  months  just  ended 
plus  $14  million  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
is  Just  beginning — a  total  of  $20 Vi  mil- 
lion for  the  18  months. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  provide  encouragement  to  my  con- 
stituents in  their  hopes  of  borrowing 
the  funds  they  need.  When  Admin- 
istrator Hamil  testified  before  the 
subcommittee    of    the    Senate    Appro- 
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priations  Subcommittee  which  handles 
the  agriculture-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  bill,  he  stated  that 
REA  expected  to  start  the  new  fis- 
cal year  with  $360  million  In  applica- 
tions on  hand  and  to  receive  additional 
applications  totaling  $450  million  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
$810  million  in  applications  to  be  con- 
sidered diuing  the  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator testified.  However,  the  pro- 
gram level  of  recent  .years,  which  would 
be  continued  if  the  Congress  were  to  let 
the  backlog  grow.  Is  only  $345  million.  I 
repeat:  $345  million  to  apply  against  ap- 
plications of  $810  million. 

Under  the  system  created  by  the  Con- 
gress in  response  to  unmet  needs  of  past, 
REA  borrowers  have  virtually  no  source 
of  capital  other  than  REA.  Congress  has 
said  to  the  niral  electric  systems,  in  ef- 
fect: You  provide  "area  coverage" — 
service  to  everyone  in  your  area  without 
special  charges  to  those  in  remote  loca- 
tions— and  we  the  Congress  will  see  that 
you  have  adequate  capital.  Another  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  in  funds  is  that  REA 
holds  the  mortgages;  private  lenders 
have  not  been  able  to  compete,  if  they 
had  wanted  to.  I  am  liappy  to  say  that 
the  cooperatives  have  recently  formed 
their  own  supplemental  financing  instl- 
tutlOTi  with  the  expectation  of  borrowing 
from  private  lenders,  and  REA  Is  arrang- 
ing to  accommodate  its  Uens  under  proper 
circumstances  so  that  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  lenders"  may  have  se- 
curity. However,  the  new  financing  insti- 
tution. CFC.  is  not  able  to  meet  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  current  need  for  cap- 
ital at  this  time;  nor  will  it  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  recom- 
mends, as  it  did  last  year,  that  the  REA 
should  encourage  the  borrowing  systems 
to  speed  up  the  capltallzaUon  of  CFC  by 
deferring  repayments  of  principal  to  REA 
with  the  understanding  that  like  amounts 
be  invested  in  CFC.  I  endorse  this  rec- 
ommendation. We  should  hasten  the 
progress  of  CPC.  At  this  time,  however,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  predict  how  much 
CPC  will  be  able  to  lend  in  the  next  few 
years.  Meanwhile,  if  the  burgeoning 
backlog  of  demand  for  capital  is  allowed 
to  grow,  irreparable  harm  may  be  done 
not  only  to  the  rural  electric  systems  as 
business  enterprises  but.  even  more  Im- 
portant, to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  this  NaUon  who  need  the 
jobs  and  business  opportunities  associ- 
ated with  rural  economic  development.  I 
would  point  out  again  that  rural  develop- 
ment is  dependent  upon  good  rural  elec- 
tric service,  and  electric  service  is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  capital. 

My  third  point  is  the  reminder  that 
capital  provided  for  rural  electrification, 
after  making  its  impact  on  the  rural 
economy  and  the  rural-urban  balance, 
returns  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  with  interest.  The  repayment  rec- 
ord of  the  REA  borrowers  is  excellent. 
The  loans  made  to  them  are,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  no  risk  loans.  The  rural 
electric  systems  are  well  run,  depend- 
able free  enterprise  institutions  operat- 
ing under  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  Associated  Press — providing  service 
to  members  at  cost.  The  Oovemment 
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costs  of  administering  the  rural  electri- 
fication program  are  very  small  in  rela- 
tion to  results  achieved  in  the  public 
interest. 

In  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  we  stated  the 
following  in  section  901(a)  of  title  rX: 

Hie  Congress  commlta  ItaeU  to  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority  must 
be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas. 

I  submit  that  the  appropriation  of  $545 
million  for  loans  to  rural  electric  systems 
is  an  overdue  step  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  this  commitment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  away  from  the  Senate  today  on 
official  business.  I  know  of  his  strong 
support  for  increased  assistance  to  our 
small  towns  under  the  FHA  rural  water 
and  sewer  programs. 

Senator  Hatfibld  prepared  some  re- 
marks in  support  of  the  full  appropria- 
tion for  the  FHA  program  in  this  area, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
HATriE;,D's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statxment  of  Senato  HATFIKJ) 
Recent  years  have  seen  the  beginning  of 
a  community  facilities  program  for  the  rural 
United  States,  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  program  has  resulted  In  about  six 
thousand  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems 
for  smaller  communities  and  areas  of  the 
countryside  where  modern  systems  never 
existed  before. 

Most  of  this  accomplishment  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  Ave  years,  with  fiscal 
year   1971    being  the  high  point   to  date. 

In  the  year  Just  ended,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loaned  »260  million  to  an 
estimated  1.500  communities,  and  committed 
$40  million  In  grants  to  575  communities 
that  could  not  build  their  proJecU  with  loan 
financing  alone. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President  took 
actions  during  the  past  year  that  Increased 
the  loan  resources  for  this  program. 

Congress  last  winter  passed  the  Byrnes 
Bill,  making  it  possible  to  use  government 
loan  Insurance  authority  for  all  loans  of 
this  type,  and  fund  them  with  the  money 
of  private  Investors.  That  measure  added 
considerable  new  loan  resources  to  the  effort. 
The  President  was  able  to  Increase  PHA's 
lending  authority  for  the  program  to  the 
record  level  of  $260  million  last  year,  and 
to  schedule  an  even  higher  level  In  fiscal 
1973. 

We  might  congratulate  ourselves  on  this 
showing,  except  for  two  things — 

First — at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  there 
were  more  than  $95  million  worth  of  ap- 
proved projects  piled  up  in  the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnUtratlon's  national  Finance  Of- 
fice, waiting  for  money  to  become  avail- 
able In  the  new  fiscal  year  so  that  funds 
for  these  projects  could  be  reserved.  To 
provide  for  those  projects,  $25  million  was 
needed   In   the   form   ot  grants. 

Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  1972  budget 
calls  for  a  total  of  only  $40  million  for 
grante  to  match  a  proposed  $300  million  loan 
authority,  this  year's  grant  money  was  more 
than  half  gone  the  moment  the  year  began. 
Obviously,  $40  million  Is  totally  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coming  year- 


The  committee  action  In  support  of  the 
full  $100  million  limit  deserves  our  com- 
plete support. 

And  as  a  second  |>olnt  to  discourage  seU- 
congratulatlon — at  the  present  rate  of  prog- 
ress In  this  program.  It  will  take  about  30 
more  years  to  bring  water  and  sanitary  serv- 
ices up  to  minimum  adequate  standards 
as  a  general  condition  of  living  in  the 
United  States. 

We  still  have  far  to  go.  There  still  are 
more  than  30,000  rural  communities  that 
need  water  systems,  and  more  than  40,000 
that  need  sewer  systems  before  we  can  say 
that  modern  services  truly  prevail  In  this 
country. 

Some  are  being  served,  but  progress  re- 
mains at  a  snail's  pace  for  thousands  of  com- 
munities where  the  people  go  on,  year  after 
year,  enduring  bad  water,  bad  weUs.  bad 
sanitary  conditions  and  suffering  all  the  lag 
of  community  development  Imposed  by  sub- 
standard community  facilities. 

It  Is  Incredible  how  little  Is  being  allo- 
cated under  the  national  budget  to  the  need 
for  these  water  and  sewer  Improvements. 
They  are  fundamental  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  and  to  building  and  re- 
storing conmiunltles  that  will  be  good  and 
fit  places  to  live.  These  are  among  the  high- 
est demands  of  the  people  today  upon  their 
government. 

Yet  In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  we  ap- 
plied only  about  one  five-thousandth  of 
the  national  budget  to  grant  support  for 
new  water  and  sewer  services  In  rural  areas. 
Out  of  the  $200  billion  mass  of  federal  ex- 
penditures we  squeezed  a  scant  $40  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  the  rural  water  and  sewer 
program. 

This  dribble  of  funding  has  heid  the  pro- 
gram to  a  level  far  short  of  need  and 
demand. 

As  an  example,  my  state  of  Oregon  has 
been  able  to  carry  out  85  projects  In  10 
years — 17  last  fiscal  year,  when  our  share  of 
financial  assistance  available  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  totaled  about 
$1.9  million  In  loans  and  $615,000  In  grants 
But  pending  now  in  Oregon  Is  a  backlog 
of  applications  for  48  projects  carried  over 
Into  the  new  fiscal  year  They  require  more 
than  $7  million  In  loans  and  $5.6  million  In 
grants  They  should  be  approved  and  built 
within  the  coming   year. 

In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  applications 
on  hand  as  the  new  fiscal  year  begins  total 
2.500  projects  which  represent  an  immediate, 
carryover  need  for  $500  million  In  loans 
and  $100  million  in  grants. 

Moreover,  for  every  application  Farmers 
Home  has  been  able  to  accept  for  active 
status  now,  some  20  more  potential  and 
badly  needed  projects  are  In  abeyance — 
this  for  lack  of  prospects  that  funds  would 
be  available  In  the  foreseeable  future  what 
with  the  parsimonious  rate  of  budgeting 
that  now  prevails. 

Oregon's  real  need  as  reflected  by  FHA  sur- 
veys Is  for  480  new  or  Improved  water  sys- 
tems, etu:h  serving  one  or  more  rural  com- 
munities, and  476  new  or  Improved  sewer 
systems  In  Its  rural  towns.  The  financing  re- 
quirement Is  estimated  at  $136  million 

The  national  need  as  surveyed  by  FHA  In- 
dicates that  It  will  require  $11.3  billion,  over 
the  shortest  possible  period  of  years,  to  ac- 
complish real  modernization  of  the  nation's 
rural  water  and  sewer  services  In  this  modern 
age. 

An  answer,  as  we  know,  to  the  decline  of 
towns,  the  flight  of  people  In  distress  from 
country  to  city,  where  their  troubles  com- 
pound the  burdens  already  borne  by  our 
cities.  Is  to  revitalize  rural  communities. 

Bring  their  public  services  up  to  a  state  of 
adequacy  for  accommodating  new  enterprise 
and  modem  homes. 

Build  the  same  quality  into  new  commu- 
nities out  In  the  open  spaces,  which  still 
abound   In   this  country,  where  people  can 
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find  decent  work  and  living  conditions  In  a 
better  environment. 

liack  of  basic  facilities  such  as  Mwer  ays- 
terns  has  stopped  bomebuUdlng  In  some  de- 
veloping communities  of  Oregon.  This  ob- 
stacle is  retarding  the  development  of  year- 
round  and  summer  communities  on  our  coast 
and  In  the  Willamette  Valley. 

And  throughout  the  country,  lack  of  sewer 
systems  Is  a  major  roadblock  to  homebulld- 
Ing   In   the   rural   areas.   New   communities, 
and  new  subdivisions  of  existing  communi- 
ties, often  cannot  be  built  for  lack  of  cen- 
tral waste  disposal  systems.  In  many  places, 
building  codes  require  perhaps  half  an  acre 
of  ground  or  more,  for  every  house  relying 
on  an  Individual  septic  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem. This  large  and  costly  site  requirement 
pushes  the  cost  of  an  adequate  home  beyond 
the  reach  of  thousands  of  families  of  low  or 
modest  income. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  look  away  from  this 
need.  In  the  towns  and  countryside  If  you 
are  sheltered  In  a  Washington  office  and  your- 
self fully  accommodated  by  modem  plumb- 
ing. 

But  you  might  not  want  to  live  or  put  yoiir 
industry  into  a  town,  or  even  stop  for  the 
night  m  a  motel  that  lacked  the  advantage 
of  modem  plumbing. 

We  must  support  the  full  $100  appropria- 
tion In  this  area. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President.  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  session,  with  the  co-sponaor- 
shlp  of  nearly  30  of  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate,  a  bill  that  would  move  this  program 
up  to  a  level  more  commensurate  with  the 
need. 

This  bill,  S.  391,  woiild  constitute  both  a 
declaration  by  the  Congress  of  Its  recogni- 
tion of  the  need — its  high  priority  In  the 
scale  of  our  spending  that  must  come  first 
in  service  to  the  American  people — and  a 
strong  measure  of  action  to  get  results. 

This  bill  would  double  the  present  author- 
ization of  the  Ftarmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  make  grants,  which  are  necessary  to 
supplement  loans,  for  rural  waters  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  The  authorization  for  proj- 
ect construction  grants  would  be  raised  from 
$100  million  to  $200  million  a  year;  and  for 
comprehensive  planning  of  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  services  from  $16  mlUlon  to 
$30  mlUlon  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  machinery  In 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  help 
rural  communities  move  far  more  of  these 
projects  Into  construction. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Senate  will  give 
early  consideration  to  this  measure,  and  that 
action  will  be  forthcoming  this  year — both 
from  the  Congress  and  budget  authorities  In 
the  Administration — to  bring  the  rural  water 
and  waste  facilities  program  up  to  a  level 
more  In  line  with  what  the  national  Interest 
demands. 

I  hop)e  others  of  the  Senate  will  signify 
their  support  of  this  cause  by  Joining  us  as 
co-sponsors  and  as  active  advocates  of  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  acted  yesterday  to  fund 
the  section  702  water  and  sewer  grant 
program  at  $700  million.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  important  item  in  the  appropria- 
tions legislation  before  the  Senate  today. 
Towns  and  cities  aroimd  the  country  have 
a  desperate  need  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. Although  these  communities  are 
conscientiously  trying  to  provide  ade- 
quate water  and  sewer  facilities,  they 
have  no  source  of  funds  in  many  cases. 
In  some  cases  municipalities  have  been 
given  a  deadline  for  cleaning  up  their 
water  and  sewer  systems  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  section  702  program  is  a  good  pro- 
gram— it  is  a  program  designed  to  help 


the  Nation's  communities  meet  their  ur- 
gent needs  for  improved  wato'  and  sewer 
facilities  and  it  is  designed  to  support  our 
national  housing  goals.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
correct  the  most  basic  pollution  problem 
in  America — ^the  problem  of  proper  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  of  the  Nation's  towns 
and  cities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  I  have  a  special  In- 
terest in  seeing  that  the  Nation's  small 
towns  are  able  to  finance  water  and  sewer 
systems.  Without  an  adequate  water  and 
sewer  system,  the  small  towns  of  the  Na- 
tion cannot  expect  to  grow;  they  cannot 
expect  to  hold  the  rural  population  which 
is  now  migrating  to  metropolitan  areas. 

The  section  702  program  is  not  aimed 
at  small  towns.  It  is  not  aimed  at  large 
cities.  It  is  aimed  at  towns,  cities,  and 
communities  of  all  sizes.  However,  71 
peroent  of  the  available  funds  are  going 
to  towns  of  50,000  and  under. 

The  section  702  program  is  oriented 
toward  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  an  ares.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
assistance  the  grant  application  must 
conform  to  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated areawide  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities system. 

Although  the  section  702  program  has 
been  an  excellent  one,  its  fimding  has 
been  far  from  adequate.  Last  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  $500  million  for 
the  progTEun.  The  President  vetoed  the 
appropriation  bill,  stating  that  the  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  too  much  money 
for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

When  the  appnH)riatlons  legislation 
went  through  the  Congress  again,  the 
figure  for  section  702  was  $350  million. 
However,  the  President  refused  to  spend 
$200  million  of  this  amoimt.  For  the  wa- 
ter cmd  sewer  needs  of  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Nation,  the  administration  spent 
only  $150  million  diulng  the  past  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  current  budget  request  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  no  money  for  the 
section  702  program  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  administration  stated  that  it  in- 
tended to  spend  $100  million  of  last  year's 
appropriation  for  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities in  the  first  6  months  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  On  May  13,  Secretary  Romney  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  stated  that  only  $100 
million  would  be  spent  because  the  ad- 
ministration would  merge  the  section 
702  water  and  sewer  grant  program  into 
the  new  urban  community  development 
revenue  sharing  program.  The  Secretary 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  his 
Department  could  i»x>perly  emd  effi- 
ciently spend  the  money  appropriated 
under  section  702  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  distribute  this  money  to  the 
States  to  spend  as  they  wish. 

However,  1  month  later,  on  June  14, 
Secretary  Romney  wrote  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
SubcMnmlttee  and  stated  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  decided  to  take  the  sec- 
tion 702  program  out  of  its  urban  com- 
munity development  revenue  sharing 
program.  He  stated  that  now  the  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  utilize  in  fiscal 
year  1972  the  full  $200  million  of  section 
702  money  that  it  rofused  to  «>end  in 
fiscal  jtBkT  1971. 


Mr.  President,  the  section  702  w«ter 
and  sewer  grant  program  has  proven 
worth.  It  has  been  extremely  successful 
and  it  is  urgently  needed  by  the  towns 
and  communities  of  the  Nation.  I  hope 
that  Secretary  Romney  will  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  whether  his  Department  can 
administer  this  program  and  spend  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  I 
hope  that  the  will  of  the  Congress  will 
not  again  be  frustrated  by  the  adminis- 
tration's refusal  to  spend  money  for  wa- 
ter and  sewer  grants. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  the  President 
Is  really  serious  about  relieving  the  fi- 
nancial crises  of  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties and  towns,  that  he  will  allow  the 
expoidlture  of  the  money  that  is  so  bad- 
ly needed  to  meet  the  water  and  sewer 
needs  of  these  towns. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  preseit 
for  the  Record  a  table  presented  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
in  June  of  1970  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties.  The  table  gives  a  State- 
by-State  breakdown  of  grant  applica- 
tions for  water  and  sewer  assistance 
which  were  not  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  GRANT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  NOT  FUNDED  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


Grant 

Number 

applica- 

ToUl 

of  grant 

tions 

project 

applica- 

•mount 

cost 

SUli 

tions 

(millions) 

(millions} 

Alibtmi 

51 

815.68 

$31 66 

Alatti 

15 

7.27 

17.15 

Arizoni 

31 

11.  $5 

26.30 

Arhinni 

a 

20.97 

4157 

Ciliforiii*... 

271 

isa.17 

365.25 

Cotorido 

73 

19.71 

48.62 

Coniwcticut 

95 

59.12 

155.36 

D«taw»™ 

8 

3.30 

6.99 

Florid* 

135 

69.12 

164.03 

G«orgi« 

43 

19.64 

46.39 

Htwili 

19 

5.78 

14.12 

IdiiM 

3 

.69 

1.39 

Illinois 

191 

89.58 

201.96 

IndiiM 

77 
67 
SO 

48.57 
20.58 
13.60 

131.00 

Iowa 

44.89 

Kantti 

28. 8S 

Ktntucky 

28 

55.89 

136.54 

LMisiina 

107 
48 

70.17 
8.31 

15$.  16 

Main* 

18.58 

Maryland 

47 

22.44 

51.12 

MassachusM* 

225 

93.33 

227.23 

Midiipn 

30$ 

63 

331.20 
42.49 

722.95 

Minnoxit* 

68.76 

MissinippI 

29 

10.  S8 

2L48 

Miooun 

104 

34.06 

80.56 

Montana 

14 

2.47 

4.89 

NobraAa 

45 

16.80 

48.64 

Nt»»da 

16 

4.30 

U.27 

Ntw  Hamprilira 

27 

11.84 

27.00 

N«w  Janey.. 

1S3 
13 

92.55 
2.61 

209.20 

Naw  Maxico 

6.83 

NawYorti 

426 

441.50 

887.13 

North  Carolina 

48 

19.12 

51.30 

North  Dakota 

7 
2S5 

2.01 
204.45 

151 

Oliio 

42a  62 

Oklahoma 

51 

15.31 

36.68 

Oregon 

47 

26.18 

65.68 

Pennsylvania 

317 

158.68 

34172 

Rhode  Island 

26 
44 

16.93 
16.93 

39.08 

South  Carolina 

48.40 

South  Dakota 

17 
47 

176 
16.33 

107 

TennesiM 

3191 

Texas 

224 

55.39 

130.52 

Utah 

60 

14.01 

3141 

Vormont 

33 

7.41 

1189 

Virgin  ia 

55 

47.10 

101.47 

S3 
36 

17.06 
25.13 

40.51 

West  Virginia 

3154 

Wisconsin 

85 

37.79 

84.74 

Wyoming 

5 
K 

.37 
17$ 

.79 

Puerto  Rico 

11$1 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

.14 

.29 

NelioMlloM 

4,301 

2.496.75 

5.53122 
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Ux.  BCX30S.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  c(Hnment  on  that  portion  of  H  Jl. 
9270  which  si>pr(K>iiates  funds  for  the 
activities  of  the  EnviraDmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  bill  calls  for  expendi- 
tures of  nearly  $2.5  billion  for  the  work 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  This  nearly 
doubles  the  sums  appropriated  in  fiscal 
1971,  when  the  compcHients  of  EPA  were 
divided  among  several  agencies. 

An  increase  of  this  magnitude  is  vital 
if  we  are  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
programs  for  enhancing  the  quality  of 
our  air,  our  water,  and  our  land. 

Late  last  year,  the  Congress  adopted 
extensive  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  healthy 
air  quality  everywhere  by  the  middle  of 
this  decade,  more  funds  must  be  spent 
this  fiscal  year  to  implement  air  quality 
programs.  Therefore,  this  legislation 
calls  for  an  appropriation  for  air  pollu- 
tion program  totaling  $162,114,000  this 
fiscal  year,  an  increase  from  the  $108,- 
840.000  appropriated  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  honored  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Randolph)  increasing  the  funds  avail- 
able to  support  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  States. 

Current  Federal  legislation  clearly 
establishes  the  policy  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  controlling  pollution 
rests  with  the  States.  Since  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act  last  year 
imposed  heavy  new  State  responsibilities 
for  control  of  air  pollution,  I  believe  we 
are  wise  to  increase  dramatically  the 
program  grant  funds  to  the  States. 

Chairman  Randolph's  amendment  in- 
creased these  funds  in  fiscal  year  1972  to 
$52,900,000  from  the  $42,900,000  proposed 
in  the  budget  and  the  $30,200,000  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

To  combat  water  pollution,  the  bill  ap- 
propriates $2,151,364,000.  axi  increase 
from  the  $1,116,627,000  appropriated  last 
year.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  in- 
crease Is  due  to  a  doubling  of  the  funds 
for  construction  of  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities.  The  1972  fiscal  ap- 
propriation of  $2  billion  for  these  sew- 
age treatment  grants  matches  the 
President's  request.  I  might  point  out 
that  a  comprehensive  study  by  the  En- 
vironment Protection  Agency  charts  an 
existing  backlog  of  approximately  $12 
billion  in  needed  facilities  over  the  next 
3  years  to  meet  the  existing  water  quality 
standards  established  on  our  rivers  and 
lakes. 

On  other  aspects  of  the  water  pollution 
program — program  grants  to  the  States, 
research,  enforcement,  and  so  forth — the 
bin  appropriates  $151,364,000,  an  iiMsrease 
from  last  year's  $116,627,000. 

This  legislation  also  includes  $43,378,- 
000  for  programs  to  combat  solid  waste 
pollution,  a  major  increase  from  the 
$19,591,000  appropriated  last  year.  While 
relatively  small,  this  portion  of  the  EPA 
program  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
covered  by  this  entire  bill.  I  am  referring 
in  particular  to  the  fimds  in  support  of 
section  208  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  the  section  authorizes  projects  to 
demonstrate  resource  recovery  systems. 


The  budget  requested  $4,093,000  for 
section  208.  llie  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  recommending  to  the  Senate  that 
$19,093,000  be  appropriated  for  that 
aspect  of  the  EPA  program  during  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  would  Uke  to  explain  the 
reasons  the  committee  believed  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  funds  above 
the  level  requested  in  the  budget  and  ap- 
proved in  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

Section  208  was  a  part  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation 
became  law  on  October  26,  1970.  lUs 
section,  I  believe,  is  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  last  year's  act.  It  ensU)les  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  go  beyond  re- 
source recovery  research  Into  a  strong 
program  to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  such  systems.  llUs  section  will 
move  resource  recovery  out  of  the 
laboratory  into  the  marketplace  to  show 
what  programs  are  feasible. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
its  report  on  this  legislation — Senate 
Report  91-1034 — observed: 

The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  await 
more  study  and  analysis.  We  miut  move  from 
the  great  deal  of  Infcnnatlon  presently  avail- 
able to  full-scale  demonstration  of  recovery 
systems. 

To  move  this  program  forward,  the 
Congress  authorized  $80  million  for  sec- 
tion 208  during  fiscal  year  1972.  That 
$80  million  exceeds  the  sums  authorized 
in  fiscal  1972  for  all  other  solid  waste 
programs  administered  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

The  budget  seeks  $4,093,000  for  section 
208  this  fiscal  year.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions during  the  hearings,  EIPA  indicated 
that  $4  million  would  enable  the  agency 
to  initiate  two  demonstration  projects. 

I  believe  that  $4,093,000  and  two  proj- 
ects is  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  solid  waste  problem.  Americans 
spend  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  billion  each  year  for  the  collection, 
processing,  and  disposal  of  municipal 
trash.  And  after  that  money  is  spent, 
more  square  miles  of  America  have  been 
turned  into  dumps  and  valuable  mate- 
rials lost  to  any  possible  reuse. 

Section  208  provides  the  mechanism 
for  moving  technology  into  the  cities  and 
suburbs  to  halt  the  trend  of  rising  costs 
paid  by  the  public  for  handling  soUd 
wastes.  It  provides  the  mechanism  for 
saving  precious  resources. 

But  recycling  will  be  an  answer  to 
the  solid  waste  problem  only  if  the 
materials  recovered  from  the  municipal 
trashplle  can  be  successfully  marketed. 
Pilot  and  research  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated that  many  viable  technologi- 
cal answers  exist  to  recycling.  Only  a 
program  of  demonstration  projects  can 
show  if  a  steady  stream  of  reusable  ma- 
terials can  be  successfully  marketed. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ceived considerable  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  increased  aiH>ropriations  for  sec- 
tion 208.  Oov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  of 
Etelaware  testified  most  eloquently  that 
resource  recovery  was  the  only  feasible 
long-term  answer  available  to  a  small 
but  well-developed  State,  like  Delaware. 

Oovemor  Peterson  pointed  out  the 
imaginative  work  begun  by  the  State  of 
Delaware  toward  the  dedgn  and  con- 
struction   of     a    recycling    plant    in 


Wilmington.  This  plant,  which  could 
ultimately  qualify  for  a  section  208  grant 
of  as  much  as  75  percent  toward  the  total 
cost  of  about  $11  million,  would  take 
most  of  the  solid  wastes  from  northern 
Delaware  and  extract  reusable  metals, 
compost,  and  other  materials.  Delaware, 
to  demonstrate  its  commitment,  has 
appropriated  $1,000,000  toward  design  of 
this  plant. 

I  am  informed  that  several  dozen 
similar  recycling  plants  are  under  de- 
velopment across  the  Nation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  imwlse  to  initiate  only  two 
projects  this  year.  An  appropriation  of 
$19  million  would  enable  EPA  to  find  a 
sufQcient  number  of  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  order  to  test  a  variety  of  re- 
cycling concepts. 

The  E^xecutive  Branch  has  initiated  a 
state-of-the-art  study  on  resource  re- 
covery to  assess  which  types  of  systems 
appear  most  promising  for  section  208 
grants.  This  study  will  be  completed  by 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  the 
EPA  should  be  in  a  position  to  accept 
ofiQcial  grant  applications  by  September. 
It  is  my  belief  that  EPA  must  have  the 
funds  to  initiate  several  section  208 
grants  in  order  to  find  the  best  answers 
to  the  problem  of  solid  waste  pollution. 

An  imaginative  section  208  program 
represents  an  investment — a  start — 
toward  that  day  when  we  convert  solid 
wastes  from  an  environmental  problem 
into  a  resource  for  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  com- 
mend the  work  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  McGek)  and  by  the 
subcommittee's  ranking  member  (Mr. 
Hruska).  Their  cooperative  spirit  has 
been  most  helpful  to  me.  and  I  am  con- 
fident to  all  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Environment,  and 
Consumer  Protection. 

Further,  I  want  to  commend  tJie  excel- 
lent work  by  the  subcommittee's  staff 
imder  the  direction  of  Dudley  Miles. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  9270)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  all  remain- 
ing time  on  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  all  remain- 
ing time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFP'ICEK.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  tmd  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Andxrsoh),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma    (Mr.  Harris)^  the  Senator 
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from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kknnxdt),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,   the   Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  and  the  Senator 
from   Illinois    (Mr.   Stevenson)    would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  SenfJ^r  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) anu  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grit- 
fin)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (3old- 
water)   is  detained  on  ofDcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[No.  146  Leg.) 
YEAS— 78 


AUcen 

SUender 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Montoya 

AUoU 

Fannin 

Moas 

Baker 

Pong 

Muskle 

Beau 

Fulbrlgbt 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hansen 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hart 

Percy 

BTX>Ck 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

Byrd.  V«. 

Hruska 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hughes 

Scott 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Case 

Inouye 

Spong 

ChUes 

Javits 

Btennis 

Oof* 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Uansneld 

Symington 

(Totton 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

CurtU 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McOovern 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Fjtgleton 

Metcalf 

WlUlams 

Eastland 

MUler 

NATS— 2 

Young 

Rlblooff 

Roth 

NOT  VOTINO— ao 

Anderaon 

Harris 

Mundt 

Bayb 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Bmoke 

Jackaon 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Oold  water 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Qrtffln 

Long 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9270)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.     

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tioD  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGke, 
Mr.  Stennxs,  Mr.  Proxiorx,  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr. 
FoNG  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  His  han- 
dling of  the  agriculture  appropriation 
measure  was  magnificent.  His  deep  de- 
votion and  outstanding  advocacy  were 
joined  by  his  clear  understanding  of  the 
farm  requirements  of  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  Senator  McGee's  first  bill 
since  he  has  become  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  With  it  he  has  demon- 
strated already  a  fine  expertise.  He  has 
shown  beyond  question  that  he  is  a  valu- 
able friend  of  the  Naticsi's  farm  popu- 
lation. 

Joining  Senator  McGee  and  deserving 
equal  praise  was  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  He. 
together  with  Senator  Aiken,  and  oth- 
ers, contributed  to  make  this  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort  in  behalf  of  the  Nation's 
farm  interests.  The  Senate  is  deeply 
grateful. 

Other  Senators  also  deserve  commen- 
dation. The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  offered  his  own  strong  and  sin- 
cere views  about  certain  features  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  and  other  Senators,  did  likewise. 
Among  them  were  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Amendments,  as  is  often  the  case,  were 
greeted  favorably  in  some  Instances  and 
not  favorably  in  others.  All  in  all,  how- 
ever, the  debate  was  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. All  Senators  who  participated  may 
take  credit. 

Personally,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
which  assured  final  disposition  of  this 
most  important  money  measure  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  Is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


PAYMENTS  LIMITATION  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  FARM  COMMODITY 
PROGRAMS— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 153 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  resolution  (8.  Res.  153)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  I  have 
modified  the  resolution,  and  have  sent 
it  to  the  desk  with  appropriate  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirb)  .  Does  the  Senator  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
briefiy,  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
the  changes  in  the  proposed  resolution 
have  been  cleared,  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), and  I  think  we  are  in  full  agree- 
ment. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  with  other  Senators,  and  I 
believe  we  are  now  in  accord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle — the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader — have  discussed  the  res- 
olution with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  its  immediate  consideration  or 
to  its  passage  at  this  time.  The  matter 
has  also  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  and  he  has  no  objection,  I 
am  told  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rttolved,  That  within  sixty  (Wys  after  the 
end  of  the  current  Individual  crop  years  for 
each  commodity  covered  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture should  Bubnilt  to  the  CTbalrman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
his  findings  based  upon  a  detailed  Investi- 
gation of  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  current  tSfi.OOO  payment  ItmlUtion. 
Sucb  a  study  should  Include  a  report  de- 
taUlng  the  extent  to  which  those  particlpanU 
in  the  program  who  previously  received  in 
excess  of  $56,000  annually  have  reconsti- 
tuted or  divided  their  farming  operations 
since  this  limitation  was  imposed.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should  also  provide  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
(Chairmen  with  his  evaluation  of  the  imfiact 
of  the  t66.000  limitation  on  program  sign- 
ups for  the  current  crop  years  as  well  as 
what  he  anticipates  the  Impact  on  programs 
would  be  If  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
were  imposed  in  subsequent  crop  years. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Farm  Commodity  Pro- 
grams are  designed  to  benefit  both  the  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  oonsuman  of  farm 
commodltlea; 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  and  OMrtt  of 
these  programs  have  contributed  to  the  basic 
health,  vitality  and  stabUlty  of  American 
agriculture; 

Whereas  the  future  vlabUlty  of  this  Im- 
portant sector  of  the  economy  depends  upon 
the  continuation  and  effective  management 
and  administration  of  these  commodity  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas  the  Congress  baa  aUtad  that  It 
does  not  wish  any  alngle  Izullvldual  or  cor- 
poration to  unduly  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams supported  by  American  taxpayers. 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  specifically  im- 
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posed  a  $5S.00O  p*yment  llmlt*Uon  in  the 
Agrlcultuna   Act   of    1970;    and 

Whereas  there  have  been  reported  abtuea 
or  clrcvunventlons  of  the  •66,000  limitation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  within  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  the  current  Individual  crop  years  for 
each  commodity  covered  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shoiild  submit  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees  his  find- 
ings based  upon  a  detailed  Investigation  of 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
current  $55,000  payment  limitation.  Such  a 
study  should  Include  a  report  detailing  the 
extent  tf>  which  those  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram who  previously  received  in  exoeas  of 
$55,000  annually  have  reconstituted  or  di- 
vided their  farming  operations  since  this 
limitation  was  imposed.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  also  provide  the  House 
and  Senate  Agrlcult\ire  Committee  Chairman 
with  his  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
$5(,000  limitation  on  program  slgn-ups  for 
the  current  crop  years  as  well  as  what  be 
anticipates  the  impact  on  progranu  would  be 
if  a  $20,000  payment  limitation  were  imposed 
In  subsequent  crop  years. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
PLANNINQ    GRANTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  247,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  52. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  52)  increas- 
ing the  authorisations  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants  and  open-speu:e  land  grants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  joint  resolution  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
(Mr.  Sparkmam),  has  discussed  it  with 
the  leadership.  He  is  very  eager  to  have 
it  passed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (3J.  Res.  52)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  tor  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conifre*t  assembled,  That  the  fifth  aen- 
tenoe  of  saeUon  701(b)  of  the  Houaing 
Act  of  1064  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•420.000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•470,000.000." 

Sac  3  Section  706  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
IMI  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "fSeo.OOO,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "teeo,- 
000,000" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  eonaent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  92-254) .  explaining 
tile  purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows : 


WHAT    TKX     RXSOLtnlON     WOUUl    DO 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  63,  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
•50  million  for  the  comprehensive  planning 
grants  (sec.  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954)  and  an  additional  •lOO  million  for  the 
open  space  land  program  (sec.  708  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1061).  This  addlUonal  au- 
thorization would  be  provided  by  increasing 
from  ^420  million  to  ^470  million  the  stat- 
utory limits  on  the  amounts  which  may  be 
appropriated  for  section  701(b)  and  would 
increase  from  •560  million  to  •eeo  million 
the  amount  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  open  space  land  program. 

The  President's  budget  program  for  fiscal 
1973  proposes  an  appropriation  of  •lOO  mil- 
lion for  the  section  701  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grant  program  and  an  appropriation  of 
•200  million  for  the  open  space  land  program. 
These  program  levels,  which  had  not  been 
formulated  In  time  to  be  submitted  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  are  an  integral  and 
Important  p<M-tion  of  the  Department's  ac- 
tlvlUes  In  providing  needed  assistance  to  the 
communities  of  this  Nation. 

As  the  President  indicated  In  his  message 
of  February  8,  transmitting  a  program  to 
save  and  enhance  the  environment,  appro- 
priations requested  for  the  open  space  pro- 
gram would  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
program's  new  emphasis  on  the  acquisition 
and  development  of  additional  park  lands  in 
urban  areas.  Including  the  provision  of  fa- 
cilities such  as  swimming  pools  to  add  to  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  these  parks.  The  ad- 
ditional appropriations  requested  for  the 
comprehensive  planning  program  would  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  program's  new  objec- 
tives contemplated  for  1972,  which  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  executive  and  man- 
agerial capablUtlet  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

BXlstlng  authorizations  for  these  programs, 
as  Increased  by  the  Housing  and  Crban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  will  fall  short  of 
providing  the  authority  for  the  requested  ap- 
propriation by  %M  million  In  the  compre- 
hensive planning  grant  program  and  •Ol  mil- 
lion In  the  open  space  land  program.  The 
•41  million  is  the  authorUsatlon  needed  to 
meet  the  President's  budget  request  for  the 
regular  section  701  program  Independent  of 
the  approximate  tae  million  unused  ear- 
marked authority  for  conununlty  develop- 
ment districts.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
appropriations  process,  unless  additional  au- 
thorizations are  enacted  prior  to  the  time 
the  Appropriations  Committee  acts,  consid- 
eration of  these  two  requests  would  have  to 
be  split  between  the  annual  appropriation 
bill  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  committee  reports  the  resolution  at 
this  time  so  that  the  Independent  Offices 
and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment approprlaUons  bill  before  the 
Senate  oan  include  the  full  amount  re- 
quested In  the  President's  budget  program 
for  fiscal  1072  for  both  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grant  program  and  the  open  space  land 
program.  It  is  e:q>ected  that  this  appropria- 
tion bill  wUl  be  reported  to  the  Senate  within 
the  very  near  future. 

mXINATIOIf    OF   SXDTAPX   Am   DELATB 

In  reporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52, 
the  committee  Is  mindful  of  the  t«stlmony  it 
has  received  cancsmlng  the  delay*  and  large 
amounts  of  unneoesaary  paperwork  which 
has  aDcumbered  the  program.  The  committee 
urges  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Devalopment  to  put  Into  effect  a  plan  which 
would  drastically  reduce  paperwork  req\ilr«d 
for  701  appUcatloBs.  To  make  this  effective, 
tb«  eonunlttee  recoaunsnds  tbat  ths  Utipaxt- 
m«nt  work  out  •slf-lmpoaed  parted  o(  time 
for  the  Department  to  oonaldar  an  appUoa- 
tioD  and  to  provide  an  aaswsr  to  tbe  appli- 
cant. One  group  of  witnesses  before  the 
committee  sxiggasted  that  a  rs— onaMs  time 
for  such  a  period  would  be  00  days. 


SUPPOKT  FOB  STATS  AND  XSOIONAI,  COUMCILS  OF 

GovxaNiuirr 

Testimony  submitted  to  the  committee 
documented  the  Increasing  needs  for  701 
funds  to  assist  the  Councils  of  Governments 
In  carrying  out  their  project  review  and  co- 
ordination responalbilitieB  under  existing 
law. 

The  State  and  regional  project  review 
functions  are  carried  out  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Coordination  Act  of  1068.  The  ac- 
tual review  process  which  a  State  and  re- 
gioiua  Council  of  Governments  Is  requested 
to  follow  Is  contained  in  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-d6,  and  the 
review  Is  known  as  the  A-06  process. 

The  A-06  review  activity  has  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable  m  avoiding  project  dupli- 
cation and  project  conflicts  at  the  regional 
and  State  level.  The  CMfice  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  documented  that  these  re- 
view activities  have,  since  the  inception  of 
the  program,  netted  substantial  savings  to 
the  government  over  the  last  few  years.  A 
more  recent  limited  review  conducted  by  the 
National  Service  to  Regional  CouncUs  esti- 
mated these  savings  to  be  over  •SOO  million. 
If  properly  supported,  we  are  convinced  that 
tbe  State  and  Council  of  Governments  review 
activities  function  as  required  under  A-95 
can  reflect  even  greater  savings  to  Govern- 
ment. We  encourage  HUD  to  use  the  in- 
creased funds  to  take  whatever  steps  appro- 
priate to  help  improve  the  project  review 
process  at  the  State  regional  level. 

PSOPOSED   LCGIBLATION 

In  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill,  we 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  necessarily  sup- 
port the  substance  of  the  proposed  title  II 
of  S.  1618.  which  would  establish  an  executive 
nuuiagement  planning  program  to  replace 
tbe  existing  701  urban  planning  assistance 
program. 

While  we  agree  that  the  executive  manage- 
ment planning  functions  as  outlined  in  S. 
1618,  which  HT7D  wants  at  the  local  mayor 
and  State  Governor  level  is  important  and 
Is  worthy  of  Federal  aid,  we  do  feel  that  the 
committee  may  want  to  set  more  refined  pro- 
cedures and  objectives  for  the  program  when 
substantive  legislation  Is  recommended. 
HUD  has  had  authority  to  fund  mayors  and 
Governors  in  this  general  manner  for  some 
time,  but  in  the  case  of  mayors  and  other 
elected  local  executives,  the  agency  has 
never  requested  the  additional  funding  re- 
quired for  this  purpose. 

DESCXnTION  OF  THB  COMPaXHXNSIVZ  PtANNTNC 
GSANT     PSOCXAM 

The  comprehensive  planning  grant  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  planning  assistance  to 
State,  areawide,  and  local  public  agencies. 
•  •  •  f or  aolvlag  planning  problems,  includ- 
ing those  resulting  from  tbe  Increasing  con- 
centration of  population  In  metropolitan  and 
other  urban  areas  and  the  outmigration  from 
and  lack  of  coordinated  development  of  re- 
sources and  services  in  rural  areas;  to  fa- 
cilitate comprehensive  planning  for  urban 
and  rural  development,  including  coordi- 
nated transportation  systems,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  by  such  governments:  and  to  en- 
courage such  governments  to  establish  and 
Improve  planning  staffs  and  techniques  on 
an   areawide  basis   *    *    *. 

Grants  may  be  made  for  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cost  of  planning  work.  However, 
grants  may  cover  up  to  78  percent  of  the 
planning  costs  for  looallUes  In  designated 
redevelopment  areas,  in  areas  facing  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  amploymeot  becauae  of 
Federal  Oovemment  action.  In  economic 
development  dlstrlcU  (and  dtlss,  counties, 
and  munlclpaUtles  located  in  such  districts) 
and  for  regional  commissions  establlahsd  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 
The   Housing   and   Urban   Development   Act 
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of  1970,  also  authorized  grants  of  not  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  certain  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  the  development  or  im- 
plementation of  plans  and  programs  in  areas 
whose  development  has  significance  for  the 
purposes  of  national  growth  and  iirban  de- 
velopment objectives. 

The  statute  clearly  seta  forth  comprehen- 
sive planning  se  a  process  to  assist  State  and 
local  elected  officials  in  formulating  and  then 
Implementing  policies  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment. Comprehensive  planning  provides 
a  framework  for  individual  development  and 
management  decisions  spanning  a  broad 
range  of  governmental  actlvltlee.  services, 
and  Investments.  This  framework  guides  the 
selection,  sequence,  and  timing  of  specific 
{unctlonaJ  planning  and  enhances  coordi- 
nation with  comprehensive  overall  policies 
and  objectives.  This  comprehensive  scope 
of  the  program  distinguishes  It  from  the 
other  Federal  planning  assistance  programs 
that  are  limited  to  functional  interests. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    OPEN    SPACE    LAND-GRANT 
PROGRAM 

The  open  space  land  programs  were  au- 
thorized under  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended.  The  original  program 
elements  were:  (1)  Acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  undeveloped  land;  (2)  urban  parks: 

(3)  urban  beautlflcatlon  and  Improvement: 

(4)  historic  preservation;  and  (5)  demon- 
strations, studies,  and  publications. 

Title  IV  oT  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970  combined  the  former 
program  elements,  and  clarified  and  broad- 
ened statutory  authorities.  The  amended 
program  provides  for  grants  to  States  and 
local  public  bodies  to  acquire  and  develop 
open  space  land.  In  addition  to  providing 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  the  program 
helps  curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  en- 
courages more  economic  and  desirable  urban 
development,  assists  In  preserving  areas  and 
proi>ertles  of  historic  or  architectural  value, 
and  helps  provide  necessary  conservation  and 
scenic  areas. 

As  provided  in  the  HtJD  Act  of  1970.  up  to 
50  percent  grants  may  be  made  to  help  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  title  or  other  Interest 
in  open  space  and  the  development  of  open 
space  or  other  public  land  in  urban  areas,  in- 
cluding development  of  publicly  owned  or 
controlled  land.  Grants  of  up  to  75  percent 
may  be  made  for  the  acquisition  if  interest 
In  undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped land  which  would  have  special  signifi- 
cance In  helping  to  shape  economic  and  de- 
sirable patterns  of  urban  growth  Up  to  50 
percent  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  a  project 
may  be  made  up  by  donations  of  land  or  ma- 
terials. Where  appropriate,  temporary  use  of 
leaseholds,  with  limited  development  ac- 
tivities, may  be  provided  through  the  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  relocation  payments  and 
services  shall  be  made  as  part  of  a  project 
Involving  acquisition. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  DOMINICK,  BYRD  OF 
VIRGINIA,  AND  GRAVEL  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Messrs.  Dominick,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and 
Gravel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  completion  of  the  statements 
tomorrow  by  the  Senators  just  named, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— ADDI- 
TIONAL  EMPLOYEES,  VETERANS' 
COMMITTEE  —  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  take  up 
the  motion  to  reconsider  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  time  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the  motion 
to  reconsider  Senate  Resolution  100  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
(Mr.  Ellender)  ; 

Provided  further,  that  in  the  event  the 
motion  to  take  up  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  agreed  to,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  motion  to  reconsider  of  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  ,  and  that 
a  motion  to  table  may  be  in  order  at  any 
time; 

Provided  further,  that  in  the  event 
the  motion  to  reconsider  is  agreed  to 
the  time  on  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  100) 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Ellender  )  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke >,  and  that  time  on  any 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reads  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  on  Friday,  July  16,  1971. 
following  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  take  up  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  S.  Res.  100. 
additional  employees.  Veterans  Committee, 
was  agreed  to,  and  that  the  time  on  that 
motion  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 


Louisiana  (Mr.  Elxxndex)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 

Provided  further.  That  If  the  motion  to 
take  up  the  motion  to  reconsider  Is  agreed 
to,  that  debate  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Senator  Ellender 
and  Senator  Hartke.  Provided,  That  a  motion 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  in  order 
at  any  time. 

Ordered  further.  That  if  the  motion  to  re- 
consider is  agreed  to,  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  t>etween  Senator  Ellxndkx  and  Sen- 
ator Habtke,  and  that  any  amendment  to 
the  resolution  be  limited  to  10  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  Senator  from  Louislaita 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  Senate  Resolution  100,  the 
Senate  then  pr(x;eed  to  the  consideration 
of  HJi.  9417,  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
I  presume  that  this  will  be  the  last 
quorum  call  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
Immediately  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  following  Senators  will  be  recog- 
nized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  in  the  order  stated:  Messrs.  Dohi- 
NicK,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Gravel. 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  Sena- 
tors aforementioned,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  proceed,  under  a  limited 
time  agreement,  to  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  motion  to  reconsider  Senate  Res- 
olution 100,  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  Veterans  Committee. 
There  'may  be  a  yea-and-nay  roUcall 
vote  on  this. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 100.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
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terior.  H.R.  9417.  A  time  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  thereon.  There  will  be 
2  hours  on  the  bill;  there  will  be  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  thereto.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered 
on  final  passage  of  that  bill.  Senators  are 
reminded,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  at 
least  one  yea-and-nay  vote  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  majority  leader  has  asked  me  to 
remind  Senators,  also,  that  begiruiing 
next  week,  the  Senate  may  be  in  session 
on  Saturdays — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Augxist  recess  is  almost  upon  us — 
and  the  Senate  hopes  to  complete  action 
on  a  number  of  important  bills  and  res- 
olutions prior  to  such  recess.  Senators 
are  on  notice — may  I  emphasize — that 
there  may  be  Senate  sessions  on  Satur- 
days, beginning  next  week. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  untti  tomorrow,  Friday,  July 
16. 1971,  at  10  a.m. 


Juhj  15,  1971 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nominations  renewed  by  the 
Senate  July  15,  1971: 

DtPIOMATIC    AND   POREICN   SEXVICE 

Howard  P.  Mace,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Sierra  Leone. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  xmtil 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  15.  1971 : 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science 

The  following-named  j>ersons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  the  terms  indi- 
cated : 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1971 : 

Andrew  A.  Alnes.  of  Virginia. 

Catherine  D.  Scott,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  a  term  expiring  July  19.  1972: 

Martin  Goland,  of  Texas 


Louis  A.  Lerner,  of  Illinois. 
Charles  A.  Perllk.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 
For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1973 : 
John  G.  Kemeny.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Bessie  B.  Moore,  of  Arkansas. 
Alfred  R.  Zlpf,  of  California. 
For  a  term  expiring  July  19,1974: 
Joseph  Becker,  of  Maryland. 
Carlos  A.  Cuadra.  of  California. 
John  E.  Velde,  Jr.,  of  Illinois. 
For  a  term  expiring  July  19,  1975 : 
W  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey. 
Frederick  Burkhardt.  of  New  York. 
Leslie  W.  Ounlap.  of  Iowa. 

Federal  Metal   and   Non  metallic   Mine 
Safety  Board  of  Review 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc 
Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review  as  Indicated: 

W.  W.  Little,  of  Arizona,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  September  15 
1971. 

Peter  J.  Bensoni,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  Sep- 
tember 15, 1972 

Robert  W  McVay,  of  Missouri,  for  the  re- 
mamder  of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
September  15,  1973. 

Charles  E  Schwab,  of  New  York,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
September  15.  1974 

Howard  L  Hartman  of  California,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  5  years  expiring' 
September  15,  1975. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DISCONTENT  WITH  DULL  WORK  IS 
A  GROWING  GLOBAL  PROBLEM 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  week  I  have  read  with  interest 
articles  in  the  Washington  press  dealing 
with  the  discontent  of  today's  whlte- 
and  blue-collar  workers  with  the  work 
they  do. 

This  situation  is  not  wholly  related  to 
inflation  and  wage  disparities.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  directly  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  people  do  to  earn 
their  paychecks. 

It  is  a  new  and  apparently  growing 
phenomenon  and  is  not  confined  to  the 
United  States.  A  large  number  of  British 
workers  also  report  a  dissatisfaction  with 
what  they  do  to  earn  their  living. 

The  root  causes  of  the  problem  must 
be  examined  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  and  industry.  We  in  the 
Congress  are  closest  to  the  people  and 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives  and  their  well-being. 
Management  and  labor  share  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility for  abolishing  the  creeping 
anonymity  that  so  characterizes  today's 
skilled  and  semiskilled  crafts. 

If  in  our  bigness  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  usefulness  of  one  man's  individual 
contribution  to  society,  we  have  lost 
something  highly  significant  to  all  of 
us. 

Today  as  never  before  people  want, 
need,  and  expect  jobs  that  are  useful  and 
worth  doing.  Too  much  of  our  planning 
for  that  mythical  future  some  decades 
hence,  however,  has  been  an  obsession 
with  coping  with  'ma-sses  "  of  people  and 
"masses"  of  details. 


Instead  of  concentrating  on  developing 
a  society  where  a  man's  character  can 
expand  and  grow,  too  often  we  have  con- 
centrated on  expanding  our  wondrous 
technology,  with  no  thought  of  the  in- 
evitable consequences. 

Whether  or  not  the  indu.strialized 
nations  revise  present  work  standards 
by  making  the  work  there  is  to  be  done 
more  enriching  or  using  other  methods, 
such  as  the  4-day  40-hour  week  to  en- 
able people  to  enjoy  3  full  days  to  them- 
selves each  week,  we  must  begin  now  to 
treat  this  expanding  problem  with  the 
attention  it  is  demanding  and  that  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  thought-provoking 
articles  follow: 
Job  Enrichment  a  Weapon  in  "REvoLrriON": 

Hatred    of    Dull    Jobs    Breeds    Growing 

National  Discontent 

(By  Samuel  Sharkey,  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  third  revolution  In 
work,  centered  around  employes  who  hate 
their  Jobs.  Is  gathering  speed  across  the  na- 
tion, and  Its  Impact  will  affect  all  levels  of 
Jobs  for  years  to  come. 

The  heart  of  the  movement  is  full  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower,  mainly  through  Job  en- 
richment. Recent  surveys  show  that  dissat- 
isfaction with  all  aspects  of  work,  from  mo- 
notonous Jobs  to  executive  compensation,  is 
a  major  factor  in  the  national  tide  of  dis- 
content. 

This  third  revolution  follows  two  others  a 
century  apart — the  Industrial  Revolution  of 
1770  and  the  Scientific  Management  Revolu- 
tion of  1870. 

The  trend  is  the  focus  of  Intense  study 
by  government,  management,  labor  and  the 
outside  experts  who  work  with  all  three 
blocs.  Congressional  hearings  are  planned 
this  summer,  potentially  leading  to  legisla- 
tion to  redirect  the  often  floundering  federal 
efforts  In  this  field. 

work  motivation 
One   of   the   top   corporate  experts   Is   Dr 
Robert  N.  Ford,  personnel  director  for  ra.^n- 
power  utilization  at  the  American  Telephone 


&  Telegraph  Co..  and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  'third  revolution  in  work  "  concept. 

He  calls  for  job  enrichment,  "the  releas- 
ing of  employes  to  perform  meaningful 
work." 

■The  Important  factor  in  work  motiva- 
tion." Ford  says.  Is  "the  work  itself.  Enrich 
the  Job  Don't  hope  to  ofT.set  a  poor  job  solely 
through  such  factors  as  benefits,  friendly  re- 
lations and  comfortable  surroundings.  The 
core  Item  is  the  Job." 

At  a  recent  Williamsburg  iVa.  l  conference 
cosponsored  by  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  Em- 
ployment Research  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  AT&T  expert,  and  other  panelists, 
criticized  "Taylorlsm."  named  after  Fred- 
erick Taylor,  "the  father  of  Job  fragmenta- 
tion." 

This  concept  for  years  was  regarded  as  a 
key  to  Improving  worker  productivity  by 
breaking  one  Job  down  into  many,  so  each 
individual  function  was  performed  faster. 
Now  it's  falling  Into  disrepute 

"fragmentation"  merged 

AT&T'S  Ford,  for  example,  cites  a  dramatic 
Improvement  in  worker  attitudes  when  21 
separate  Jobs  Involved  in  assembling  a  phone 
directory  were  pulled  tO£;ether  under  one 
worker  That  worker  did  the  entire  Job.  Ford 
said,  and  took  pride  In  the  fact  that  the 
finished  directory  was  "her  book." 

While  Job  satisfaction  problems  exist  in  the 
executive  suite,  the  impact  is  worse  at  lower 
Job  levels.  Dr.  Harold  L.  Sheppard.  a  top 
social  scientist  with  the  Upjohn  Institute. 
warns  of  the  "discontented  blue-collar 
workers." 

"There  is  a  prevalent  feeling  that  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  for  many  lower-mlddle- 
class  Americans,"  Sheppard  declared  of  the 
group  he  calls  "workers  with  the  blues" 

"Older  better-educated  workers  have  the 
highest  proportion  with  the  blues,"  Shep- 
pard says.  As  a  result,  he  adds.  It  Is  probable 
that  "the  greater  a  person's  education 
achievements,  the  greater  are  his  life  and  Job 
aspirations,"  and  the  greater  his  discontent 
if  he  falls  to  achieve  those  hopes  and  dreams. 

This  becomes  a  potentially  grave  omen  in 
view  of  the  steadily  rising  educational  lev- 
els 01  the  work  force,  Sheppard  warns. 
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MORE    UATK    jobs 

The  Williamsburg  Conference,  prompted  by 
concern  over  growing  blue  collar  alienation, 
found  too  many  wcvkers  regarded  their  Jobs 
as  deadend,  dull,  boring  and  degrading. 

A  United  Auto  Workers  participant  com- 
mented that  "a  growing  legion  of  workers 
hate  their  Jobs  and  work  only  for  the  sheer 
necessity  to  pay  the  family  bills."  He  added 
that  some  analysts  "think  this  bitterness  to- 
ward work  Is  oonnected  with  the  rise  of  Job 
absenteeism,  vandalism  on  the  Job  and  other 
aicts  of  alienation  by  workers." 

Conferees  disagreed  on  whether  the  na- 
tion was  wltneeslng  the  rise  of  a  new  breed 
of  workers.  But  the  UAW  representative  said 
mcM'e  and  more  workers  looked  upon  their 
Jobs  as  an  afterthought. 

"They  don't  buUd  their  lives  around  work," 
he  added,  "the  job  Is  merely  a  way  to  make 
money,  nothing  else." 

His  conclusion :  "It  behooves  policy  makers 
to  wake  up  to  the  consequences"  of  changing 
work  attitudes. 

That  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  this 
third  revolution  In  work.  The  solutions  are 
neither  easy  nor  close  at  hand.  And  em- 
ployers, government  and  unions  will  have  to 
do  some  massive  rethinking  of  attitudes 
toward  workers  and  jobs  before  the  revolu- 
tion Is  ended. 


"Psychic    Wage"    Depreciating? 
(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

London.  —  Traditionally  most  middle- 
class — or  In  American  terms,  white  collar — 
workers  have  been  rewarded  in  part  by  the 
"psychic  wage,"  the  social  and  Intellectual 
Involvement  and  personal  satisfactions  of 
their  work. 

But  two  British  University  psychologists  re- 
ported last  week  that  they  now  see  "a  swing 
away"  from  the  former  non-monetary  com- 
mitment to  the  job  among  two  middle-class 
groups:  those  who  no  longer  see  in  their  work 
"central  life  Interest,"  and  those  who,  al- 
though still  deeply  Involved  In  their  Jobs, 
"are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with 
the  relatively  low  level  of  their  financial  re- 
wards." The  second  group.  In  consequence. 
Is  beginning  to  turn  to  more  mUltant  trade 
unionism,  after  the  fashion  of  the  British 
working-class  manual  laborers. 

Writing  In  the  Intellectual  Journal  New  So- 
ciety, Roger  Williams  and  David  Guest,  lec- 
turers In  occupational  psychology  at  Blrk- 
beck  College,  University  of  London,  note  that 
they  are  coming  across  Increasing  numbers  in 
both  categories. 

The  total  of  the  first  may  be  stUl  small, 
they  say,  but  "their  Importance  lies  In  the 
fact  that,  certainly  among  the  middle  classes, 
they  seem  to  have  been  practically  unknown 
over  10  years  ago." 

As  an  example  they  cite  a  former  high- 
ranking  and  successful  military  officer  who 
left  the  armed  forces  In  his  forties  to  become 
a  milkman.  His  earnings  are  much  lower  now 
than  they  might  have  been,  but  since  his 
work  ends  about  2  p.m.  he  has  the  leisure  to 
get  In  a  dally  game  of  golf  and  to  engage  In- 
tensively In  village  political  and  administra- 
tive activities.  He  Is  a  happy  and  contented 
man. 

The  second  group,  the  authors  believe,  are 
still  Involved  with  their  work  and  take  satis- 
faction from  It  but  are  "fed  up  with  having 
to  work  ludicrous  hours  for  a  pittance  largely 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  dedicated 
and  Involved.  TTiey  willingly  accepted  the 
involvement  required  by  their  work  but  do 
not  see  why  they  should  sacrifice  the  rest  of 
their  lives  to  It.  Their  desire  for  more  time 
to  themselves  and  more  particularly  their  de- 
sire for  more  money  because  a  major  preoc- 
cupation  at  the  expense   of  their  work." 

Some  of  the  factors  that  the  authors  see 
as  engendering  the  changed  attitude  toward 
work: 

"Information  overload,"  the  amount  of 
new  and  ever  more  detailed  Information  re- 
lating to  some  white  collar  Jobs  is  growing 
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so  fast  that  it  takes  almost  one's  whole  time 
to  keep  up  to  date.  The  time  and  stress 
of  tr3rlng  to  keep  Informed  means  that  many 
who  once  took  deep  Interest  In  new  Ideas 
no  longer  "will  put  up  with  the  pressure.  "It 
becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
full  commitment  to  a  profession  or  skill 
about   which  one   knows  lees  and   lees." 

Advances  in  technology  depersonalize  and 
drain  some  Jobs  of  the  psychic  wage  that 
once  could  be  expected.  The  scope  for  per- 
sonal and  intellectual  Involvement  previous- 
ly to  be  found  In  many  Jobs  is  diminishing 
and  to  find  the  fulfilment  once  obtamed  In 
work,  employes  have  to  look  elsewhere. 
"Some  time  soon,  the  coming  demands  of 
technical  control  for  efficiency  and  human 
control  for  fulfillment  In  work  seem  likely 
to  come  into  conflict.  At  some  point,  the 
human  costs  of  technical  'progress'  may  have 
to  be  more  widely  debated." 

The  lower  money  reward,  tolerable  when 
the  psychic  wage  was  high  enough,  In  many 
cases  Is  not  enough  to  maintain  a  "life- 
style" expected  of  the  middle-class  workers. 
And  failure  to  do  so  may  forfeit  the  respect 
they  once  received  from  society. 

"Should  they  fall  to  live  up  to  this  life 
style,  then  their  credibility,  and  their  own 
self-respect  may  break  down.  This  may  have 
already  occurred  In  the  case  of  teachers  and 
clergymen  where,  over  recent  years,  some  of 
the  financial  differentials  which  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  maintaining  their  life  styles 
have  been   almost  totally  eliminated." 

"Another  factor  In  society  which  may  both 
encourage  and  facilitate  a  swing  away  from 
work  Is  that  there  Is  now  probably  a  greater 
chance  than  ever  before  for  the  middle 
classes  to  make  a  contribution  to  society  In 
a  non-work  capacity." 


MIRV   IN   CONGRESSIONAL 
TESTIMONY 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  aNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  today  an  amendment 
concerning  MIRV.  MIR'V  has  a  compli- 
cated history  and  many  conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  about  its  purpose, 
effectiveness,  and  the  impact  on  Soviet 
decisions  and  actions.  In  order  to  keep 
the  ensuing  discussion  of  this  question  on 
a  high  level,  we  should  be  made  fully 
aware  of  the  variety  of  opinions  and  po- 
sitions of  those  people  who  are  on  top  of 
the  issue  and  have  access  to  important 
sources  of  information. 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists 
last  year  compiled  a  very  useful  collec- 
tion of  statements  made  about  "MIR'V  in 
Congressional  Testimony"  with  refer- 
ences to  that  testimony.  The  federation 
staff  combed  through  more  than  30 
volumes  of  congressional  hearings  of 
both  House  and  Senate  to  produce  this 
invaluable  compendium  in  the  interests 
of  a  better  informed  debate,  which  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  compendium  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pendium was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MIRV    IN    Congressional   Txstuiont 

(By  Federation  of  American  "Scientists) 

MIRV  woe  first  mentioned  In  pubUc  con- 
gressional testimony  In  1968.  In  anticipation 
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of  its  discussion  In  the  Senate  debate  In 
1970,  the  foUo'wlng  excerpts  from  Congres- 
sional testimony  have  been  culled  from  over 
30  volumes  of  hearings  of  these  three  years. 
They  represent  items  felt  to  be  of  likely 
Interest.  Of  course,  no  claim  Is  made  to  com- 
pleteness of  coverage.  But,  in  particular. 
Items  related  directly  to  the  SAFEGUARD 
ballistic  missile  defense — designed  to  defend 
against  Soviet  MIRV— are  omitted  The  Fed- 
eration of  American  Sdentlsta  has  earlier 
made  available  selected  excerpts  on  this  sub- 
ject drawn  from  five  recently  released  vol- 
umes of  1970  hearings  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees, 
References  to  volumes  are  made  In  the  fol- 
lowing way.  (X,  y)  denotes  reference  "x", 
page  "y"  (a,  b,  c)  denotes  reference  "a", 
volume  {or  part)  "b",  and  page  "c".  Refer- 
ences are  on  the  last  page.  These  excerpts 
have  been  compiled  and  presented  in  the  In- 
terests of  a  better  informed  debate  by  PAS. 

U.S.     MIRV:      hard    target     killer    or     ABM 

penetratob 

In  the  Spring  of  196B,  Dr.  John  Poster 
testlfled  that  "We  are  beginning — with 
MIRV — to  get  a  rather  effective  damage-lim- 
iting capability"  (see  1,35). 

But  in  the  fiscal  1969  posture  statement  of 
McNamara — circulating  at  that  same  time — 
McNamara  explained  that  our  missiles  were 
now  being  designed  to  carry  several  small 
warheads  because  it  is  the  "number  of  war- 
heads, or  objects  which  appear  to  be  war- 
heads to  the  defender's  radars"  that  wlU  de- 
termine the  outcome  In  a  contest  with  an 
ABM  defense  (9,5,2717). 

When  asked  If  MIRV  was  our  response  to 
Sortet  ABM,  John  Poster  submitted  a  pre- 
pared answer  for  the  record  saying:  "not  en- 
tirely". The  MIRV  concept  was  "originally 
generated"  to  Increase  our  "targeting  capa- 
bility" rather  than  to  penetrate  ABM  defense. 
In  1961-62  It  was  found  that  the  "toui  num- 
ber of  aim  points  exceeded  the  number  of 
Mlnuteman  missiles".  MIRV  was  "originally 
born"  to  split  up  the  payload  to  cover  more 
targets  and  then  It  was  found  that  the  previ- 
ously generated  MIRV  concept  could  "equally 
well  be  used"  against  ABM  (9,4,2310).  See 
also  (2,317-318)   and   (2,201), 

The  next  year  Secretary  Laird  presented  a 
posture  statement  that  argued  for  Improved 
guidance  for  Poseidon  MIRV  saying:  "This 
is  an  Important  program  since  it  promises  to 
significantly  Improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
Poseidon  missile  thus  enhancing  its  effective- 
ness against  hard  targets"  (Italics  added, 
(1.351). 

In  explanation  of  this  statement,  which 
received  much  comment,  John  Poster  argued 
that  an  Industrial  target — as  well  as  a  missile 
silo — could  be  a  "hard  target"  and  that  we 
would  "like  to  have  more  accuracy"  In  using 
Poseidon  against  industrial  targets  (1.259). 
I  Ed.  note:  The  reaction  of  Congressman 
Praser  to  these  answers  to  his  questions 
might  best  be  described  as  "incredulity":  in- 
deed nowhere  in  the  unclassified  strategic 
literature  does  there  seem  to  be  any  allusion 
whatsoever  to  the  notion  of  striking  Indus- 
trial targets  with  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
or  of  calling  them  "hard"  targets). 

The  official  explanation  for  MIRV  In  the 
1969  hearings  was.  as  John  Paster  noted,  that 
MIRV  "is  being  developed  for  two  reasons: 
First,  ...  the  Soviets  will  have  (deleted) 
baUlstlc  missile  defense  Interceptors  .  .  . 
Second,  the  Tallinn  system  already  has  over 
(deleted)    interceptors   .   .   ."    (10,1,355). 

Poster  conceded  a  page  earUer  that  TaUlnn 
was  "generally  agreed"  to  be  an  air  de- 
fense system  but  the  Defense  Department 
takes  the  view  that  we  "can  not  rule  out" 
the  posslbUlty  that  the  Soviets  "have  given 
or  wlU  give"  Tallinn  an  ABM  role  (6,6,3181). 

Responding  to  these  fears,  Marvin  Oold- 
berger  presented  "three  brief  argvtments" 
pointing  out  the  "ImplauslbUlty"  of  this 
threat.  He  felt :  that  the  creation  of  a  "make- 
shift defensive  system"  ran  counter  to  Soviet 
mUltary  practice:   that  the  technical  prob- 
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laaarlarolved  In  turning  *  Sorlet  bomber  de- 
lenM  Into  an  ABM  syatem  are  "perhaps  more 
oomidez"  than  tboae  we  have  been  having 
difficulty  dealing  with  in  Safeguard;  and  that 
this  threat  anumed  that  the  Sovleta  would 
rely  "on  such  a  dubious  system  to  give  them 
a  first-strike  capabUlty  against  the  United 
States"  (6.631). 

Turning  to  the  Soviet  ABM  rationale.  It  Is 
conceded  by  DOD  that  the  Soviet  ABM  Is 
not  under  expansion  though  DOD  Is  "not 
sure"  why  (6.1.388).  The  urgency  of  deploy- 
ing MIRV — In  order  to  penetrate  a  Soviet 
ABM — seems  completely  tinsupported  In  Con- 
gressional testimony.  For  example,  asked  by 
Senator  Brooke  to  describe  the  "relative  lead- 
times"  of  a  "strong"  Soviet  ABM  versus  our 
own  ability  to  deploy  MIRV,  Herbert  P.  York 
said  the  leadtlote  on  the  ABM  was  "very  much 
longer".  J.  P.  Rulna  agreed  "completely" 
and  J.  P.  MacDonald  also  agreed  (3.3.691 ) . 

In  prepared  answers  to  questions  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Thurmond,  Poster  noted 
that  deployment  of  MIRV  was  "Important 
from  another  standpoint"  besides  "retain- 
ing our  assured  destruction  capability"  and 
uncertainty  as  to  the  "true  capability  of  the 
Tallinn  system".  If  attacked  first,  he  sug- 
gested, there  would  likely  be  more  targets  In 
the  Soviet  Union  than  U.S.  missiles.  MIRV 
systems,  providing  more  than  one  warhead 
on  each  missile  would  make  it  possible  to 
"effectively  target"  the  "remaining  surviv&ble 
forces"  (10,4,942).  (Ed.  note;  This  is  a  sec- 
ond-strike damage  limiting  rationale  that 
makee  no  pretense  at  the  necessity  for 
MIRV  as  a  means  of  deterring  the  Soviets. 
But  no  evidence  In  public  testimony  sug- 
gests that  DOD  even  tried  to  make  this  ar- 
gument plausible  to  CTongress). 

Asked  by  Senator  Symington  why  we  need 
"so  many  thousand  long  range  warheads", 
DOD  asserted  another  explanation  thAt,  In 
the  event  our  missile  force  was  "unexpectedly 
and  severely"  degraded  by  Soviet  pre-emptive 
action,  the  increased  number  of  warheads 
provided  by  MIRV  would  "ensure"  enough 
warheads  to  attack  the  "essential  soft  urban 
industrial  targets'  In  the  Soviet  Union 
i6,n.l33).  (Ed.  note:  This  explanation 
could,  of  course,  be  applied  to  any  deterrent 
force  as  an  argument  for  enlarging  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  evidence  has  been  publicly  pro- 
vided In  support  of  the  notion  that  these 
•  unexpected"  events  are  of  sufllclent  plausi- 
bility to  be  worth  protecting  against,  much 
less  In  support  of  the  notion  that  this  is  the 
best  means  of  protection ) . 

In  prepared  answers  to  questions  of  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  Secretary  L>alrd  gave  still  an- 
other explanaUon.  He  said  that  a  failure  to 
deploy  MIRV  could,  by  the  mid-1970s,  leave 
the  Soviets  ahead  of  us  in  "total  strategic 
megatonnage,  total  strategic  delivery  ve- 
hicles, and  total  strategic  weapons".  (Ed 
note.  Since  the  deployment  of  MIRV  de- 
creaaei  our  strategic  megatonnage  and  leaves 
constant  our  total  strategic  delivery  vehicles, 
two  of  these  points  are,  at  best.  Irrelevant 
and  the  third  is,  at  best,  related  to  psycho- 
logical advantages*   (6,3,2205) . 

MUtV    AND    THE    ASMS    RACK 

Herman  Kahn  noted  that  if  MIRV  Is  "rea- 
sonably accurate  and  flexible"  it  might  easily 
provide  the  U.S.  with  "annlhUatlng  first- 
strike  capability"  against  even  one  or  two 
thousand  Soviet  ground-based  missiles 
(4,99).  Herbert  P.  York  said  much  the  same 
thing  when  he  noted  that  an  improvement 
of  "somewhat  less"  than  a  factor  of  2  in 
guidance  accuracy  would  "almost  certainly" 
give  our  planned  forces  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy "virtually  all"  Soviet  silo-based  mis- 
siles in  a  surprise  attack  (3.3.669). 

Preeman  Dyson,  an  ABM  supporter,  was 
"strongly  opposed"  to  the  deployment  of 
MIRV  in  our  Minuteman  and  Poseidon  forces 
He  argued  that  the  deployment  "directly 
threatened"  the  Soviet  deterrent  and  "must" 
be  perceived  by  Soviet  decision  makers  as  a 
"potential  VS.  flnt-strlke  capability".  Call- 
ing  our   announced   deployment    a    "major 
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escalation"  of  the  arms  race,  that  would 
"compel"  a  Soviet  expansion.  Dyson  said  that 
many  of  the  evils  popularly  thought  to  fol- 
low from  ABM  "will  in  fact"  result  from  de- 
ploying MIRV  (8,  13,  1363) . 

Senator  Brooke  asked  Secretary  L^lrd  how 
the  United  States  proposed  to  "persuade" 
the  Soviet  Union  that  MIRV  "will  not  evolve 
Into  a  counterforce  weapon"  threatening 
them.  IX>D  said  It  had  "no  reason  to  believe" 
that  the  Soviets  were  worried.  Further,  the 
Secretary  said  that  the  President.  In  corre- 
spondence with  Senator  Brooke,  had  made 
it  "perfectly  clear"  that  we  do  not  "intend 
to  develop"  counterforce  capabilities  which 
the  Soviets  "could  construe"  as  having  a  first 
strike  potential  (6.  3,  2172) . 

But  in  (5,  61)  Herbert  P.  York  notes  that 
accuracy  has  Improved  "four-himdred  fold  in 
only  35  years".  He  went  on  to  note  that  "any 
conservative  Russian  planner"  considering 
these  figures  would  have  to  conclude  that  "in 
a  relatively  short  time  U.S.  technology  could 
Improve  missile  accuracy  by  another  factor 
of  two  or  four  and  thus  convert  not  only  the 
Minuteman  MIRV  but  even  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  into  a  nUsslle  silo  destroyer". 

Indeed,  D  O  Brennan  testified  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  develop  MIRV  with  self- 
contained  guidance  that  would  produce  ac- 
curacies "in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  100 
feet"  (1,113). 

In  prepared  answers,  John  Poster  twice 
asserted  that  MIRV  on  Minuteman  III  would 
have  a  lower  kill  probability  than  that  of  a 
"single  (hence  non-MIRV)  larger  RV  carried 
by  the  same  Minuteman  III  booster"  (6,  3, 
2192).  However  (6,  133)  indicates  that  DOD's 
final  posture  statement  omitted  a  sentence 
of  draft  statement  in  which  It  was  said  that 
MIRV  "degraded"  U.S.  ability  to  destroy  hard 
targets. 

In  fact,  MIRV  does  not  degrade  the  effec- 
-Iveneas  of  US  ability  to  destroy  hard  tar- 
gets or  anything  else.  In  (3  48» ,  then  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  H  Nltze  produced 
the  following  chart  which  showed,  he  noted, 
that  MIRVs  provide  "much  more  effective  ' 
payloads  by  "every  relevant  criterion"  of 
military  effectiveness  though  they  deliver 
much  less  total  megatonnage. 

COMPARATIVE    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    TWO    HYPOTHETICAL 
MISSILE  PAYLOADS  (NUMBER  OF  TARGETS  DESTROYED) 
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Type  Of  target 
destroyed 


10  M-hilolon       1  10- megaton 
warheads  warhead 


Airfieldi 

Hard  missile  sites  1.2 

Cities  of  100.000  population 
Cities  of  SOO.UOO  population 
Cities  of  2.000.000  population 

Total  megatonnage...  0.5 


10 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

3.5 

1.0 

0.7 

I.O 

0.5 

.6 

10.0 


HARDKNINC  MINUTSM.^N  IS  HOPELESS 

DOD  Is  ■uncertain  whether  (hardening)  is 
the  proper  course  to  take  "  Concern  Is  that 
"net  gain"  in  terms  of  missile  survivability 
may  be  of  "relatively  short  duration".  DOD 
notes  that  "The  oic)  tenfold  increase"  in 
the  hardness  of  a  Minuteman  silo  could  be 
■offset"  by  a  reduction  of  'something  more 
than  >j"  in  the  accuracy  (CEP)  of  the  at- 
tacking missile  (14,1.7118).  General  Low  notes 
that  there  could  be  "substantial  cost  "  in 
going  into  the  "type  of  ground"  necessary 
and.  If  the  other  side  goes  to  "very  very  small 
circular  errors"  then  there  is  "no  such  thing, 
really  as  'hard'  "  (13,3,545).  Some  hardening 
of  "a  fair  number"  of  the  present  silos  is  be- 
ing considered  "within  the  boundaries  of  the 
SALT  talks  "  (13,1,593). 

Pessimism  about  the  viability  of  super- 
hardening  Is  amply  supported  by  outside  ex- 
perts. Jack  P.  Rulna  noted  that  the  vulner- 
ability of  hard  missile  silos  was  really  a  "race 
between  the  technology  of  hardening  and  the 
technology  of  missile  accuracy" — "eventu- 
ally" accuracies  will  win  out  (3,3,661).  Her- 
bert P.  York  agreed  that  "MIRV-accuracy- 


yield"  oomblnatlon  would  win  the  race 
agalnsA  hardening  and  suggested  that 
Minuteman  was  "obsolescent"  (23.874).  On 
the  accuracy/hardening  race  issue,  J.  P.  Mac- 
Donald  said  that  he  'completely  "  agreed  th»t 
a  "very  very  great  improvement '  could  be 
made  In  guidance  although  it  would  take 
some  years  (2.3.674).  Later  Rulna  said  that 
the  "greatest  improvements"  affecting  the 
srtrateglc  balance  would  be  Improved  ac- 
curacy by  "a  factor  of  2  or  3,  even  60% 
might  be  very  important".  He  said  "entirely 
different  kinds"  of  guidance  systems  giving 
improvements  in  accuracy  of  a  factor  of  10 
would  force  all  to  agree  that  land-bAsed 
missiles  would  have  "passed  their  point  of 
usefulness"  no  matter  what  hardness  pro- 
vided for  them  (2.3.679) . 

BEYOND    MIBV 

Gordon  J.  P.  MacDonald.  now  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  noted  that  beyond  MIRV  lay  mis- 
siles which  deliver  "a  large  number  of  weap- 
ons, each  one  of  which  Is  guided  to  its  target 
In  real  time  with  the  target  selected  from 
the  course  of  the  battle  through  a  command 
system  perhaps  linked  by  satellite  communi- 
cations" (8,2,1373). 

Elsewhere  he  cautioned  that  MIRVs  are  "by 
no  means  the  ultimate  In  sophistication"  of 
offensive  systems  and  he  warned  that  these 
other  systems  'win  be  developed  unless  we 
reach  verifiable  agreements  with  the  Soviets" 
(2,3.655). 

WHAT    DOES    THE    SOVIET    MIRV    PROOSAM    MEAN? 

Concluding  that  there  is  "no  basis  in  the 
available  intelligence"  to  indicate  "intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  consider  the  SS-9 
as  a  first-strike  weapon",  W  K.  H.  Panofsky 
put  the  threat  In  perspective  by  saying  (in 
1969) : 

Projection  of  the  function  of  the  SS-8  force 
into  the  year  1975  requires  a  number  of  steps: 
1 1 )  Evaluation  of  the  technical  features  of 
this  force  as  we  observe  it  now;  (2)  extra- 
polation of  growth  In  numbers  Into  the  mld- 
1970's:  (3)  extrapolation  of  future  Soviet 
MIRV  potential  from  the  presently  uncertain 
data  available:  (4)  estimate  of  the  use  to 
which  the  large  payload  of  these  vehicles  will 
be  put:  and  i5l  evaluation  of  intent  of  the 
Soviet  planners  in  deploying  this  force 
i8,2,1129). 

Herbert  F.  York  agreed,  stating  in  hU  pre- 
pared testimony,  that  It  was  "difficult"  to 
understand  why  the  Soviets  settled  for  "being 
such  a  poor  second"  so  long.  He  thought  It 
conceivable  that  the  Soviets  were  reaching 
for  a  first  strike  capability  but  noted  that 
their  actions  could  be  '■easily  understood 
without  appealing  to  such  a  notion" 
i8.2,1115). 

Klstiakowsky  notes  In  mid- 1969  that  ".  .  . 
i(  what  they  are  doing  now  Is  developing 
MRV's,  the  non-lndependently  guided  mul» 
tiple  warheads  for  SS-9.  this  could  still  be  a 
counter-city   weapon  "    (1.92)     Interest- 

ingly, In  Spring.  1970.  Panofsky  noted  that 
■  further  data"  of  a  secret  nature  suggests 
that  the  Soviets  are  'lees  likely  "  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  a  MIRV  that  would  permit 
SS-9  to  destroy  more  than  one  Minuteman 
(6.3,2214). 

CONSERVATISM   IN  CALCtTLATIONS 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Stennis,  commenting 
on  differences  between  the  calculations  of 
Rathjens  and  Wohlstetter  concerning  the 
survivability  of  Minuteman.  Panofsky  argued 
that  these  differences  had  "obscured  the 
main  issue".  The  calculations  simply  differed 
in  "assumptions"  ranging  from  highly  con- 
servative to  highly  unconservatlve.  He  argued 
that  the  degree  of  conservatism  adopted  by 
Wohlstetter,  Rathjens  or  Lapp  was  not  so  rel- 
evant as  the  degree  of  conservatism  adopted 
by  the  Soviets  In  planning  an  attsick;  consid- 
ering the  "always  unknown  reliability"  of 
their  forces,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  be 
"conservative  Indeed"  (8.2,1453).  (This  tends 
to  support  Rathjens  and  Lapp) . 
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ADKINISTaATION   ATTITUDKS  TOWAKDS    IflXV 
MORATORrUM 

Secretary  Laird  explained  his  alleged  di- 
rective to  members  of  DOD  not  to  discuss  or 
imply  that  MIRV  or  ABM  deployment  might 
be  postponed  by  saying  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  that 
"all  matters  dealing  directly  with  our  SALT 
discussions"  are  to  be  private.  Therefore,  he 
said,  "speculation  by  Government  officials  of 
the  possible  effects"  of  various  actions  could 
have  a  "highly  deleterious  effect  upon  nego- 
tiations (6,3.2171). 

Secretary  Laird  thought  a  halt  to  MIRV 
deployments  "Inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  arms  limitation  talks"  though  not  with 
the  "spirit  of  strategic  arms  limitation"  (his 
italics).  Such  actions  would  "convey  to  the 
Soviets  the  impression  that  their  strategic 
buildup  Is  tolerable"   (63.2171). 

Asked  whether  the  talis  might  not  suffer 
from  "premature  deplojmient"  of  MIRV  be- 
fore exploring  effective  controls.  Laird  re- 
sponded that  the  deployments  were  "neces- 
sary" not  "premature".  Interestingly,  Laird 
said  the  problem  is  "not  one  of  finding  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  the  possibility  for  effec- 
tive controls"  but  rather  is  "one  of  bringing 
the  Soviet  buildup  to  a  halt  so  that  any 
exploration  can  have  realistic  meaning". 
(This  seems  to  suggest  that  a  unilateral  So- 
viet halt  Is  a  pre-condition  for  meaningful 
negotiations!)    (6,3.2171-2172). 

Asked  by  Senator  Smith  what  would  hap- 
pen If  a  MIRV  agreement  were  reached.  Sec- 
retary Laird  said  that  if  MIRVs  were  to  be 
eliminated  by  an  arms  control  agreement,  the 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  systems  "could 
revert  to  a  single  warhead  configuration"  (6, 
3,2191).  Later,  he  said  we  would  "pro'.^ably" 
so  deploy  Minuteman  III  in  such  a  case 
(6,3,2194). 

MIRV    INSPECTION 

Poster  writes  Senator  Brooke  (in  5,53)  on 
August  30.  1969  that  DOD  has  so  far  been 
unable  to  determine  any  "reliable  method," 
using    national    means    only,    for    verifying 

■with  certainty"  Soviet  adherence  to  a  MIRV 
test  moratorium.  Because  EHDD  cannot  devise 

any  certain  verification  means"  It  seems  to 
DOD  that  the  U.S.  must  "restrict  or  control" 
such  things  as  "penetration  aids,  maneuver- 
ing RVs,  and  multiple  RVs."  Elsewhere. •how- 
ever. Foster  notes  that  "even  collateral  flight- 
test  constraints"  would  have  difficulty  cover- 
ing all  the  flight  tests  that  "might  be  associ- 
ated with  MIRV  development"'  (1,247).  He 
went  on  to  say.  however,  that  he  did  believe 
an  arms  control  agreement  Involving  a  mu- 
tual ban  on  MIRVs  was  "'possible" — signifi- 
cantly this  does  not  indicate  a  ban  on  MIRV 
tests  or  a  ban  without  on-site  inspection. 

CAN    MINtJTEMAN    BE    FIEED' 

In  fiscal  1969  posture  hearings.  Senator 
Young  noted  that  there  had  been  "two  fail- 
ures on  sllos  In  North  Dakota  two  years  ago"' 
vviiich  uncovered  "serious  electronic  prob- 
lems"'  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Harold 
Brown,  said  these  had  been  fixed,  noted  that 
firing  experience  from  the  Vandenberg  test 
Mte  had  been  satisfactory  but  conceded  that 
we  want  the  additional  assurance  that 
comes  from  firing  out  of  operational  sllos. 
and  we  have  not  yet  achieved  that.""  He 
planned  to  acquire,  and  fire  from  operational 
sllos.  missiles  with  7-second  firing  times 
and  to  investigate  also  the  poasibllity  of 
full  range  test  from  operational  sllos  (9,6, 
■2613). 

In  fiscal  1970  hearings.  Senator  Young 
asked  what  had  happened  to  the  proposed 
lest  of  the  Minuteman  II  out  of  the  sllos?" 
He  was  told  by  Secretary  Laird  that  the  Air 
Force  plan  for  tests  from  operational  sllos 
had  not  yet  been  delivered  and  that  the  mat- 
ter was  under  "current  consideration."  Sen- 
ator Young  said  It  had  been  "for  at  least  two 
years"  (10,6,85) 

In  fiscal  1971  hearings,  asked  about  plans 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  a  Minuteman  operational  launch.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Seamans  said  "we  would 
like  to  do  it  soon"  (13.1.677).  However. 
General  Bsposlto.  In  prepared  answers  to 
questions  of  Senator  Symington,  reported 
that  the  Air  Force  was  "anticipating  direc- 
tion" from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
ceed and  was  recommending  a  schedule  call- 
ing for  launch  of  a  Minuteman  II  "approxi- 
mately 19  months  after  go-ahead".  The 
schedule  also  Included  the  firing  of  a  Min- 
uteman in.  "one  year  after  "  the  Minuteman 
litest  (6,2.1042). 

EXIT    PROBLEM 

Mendel  Rivers  asked  whether  there  could 
be  technical  interference  in  which  the  "high 
p>owered  radar"  of  Safeguard  interf erred  with 
the  "electronics  system"  of  Minuteman  or 
the  "nuclear  shield"  of  Safeguard  prevented 
Minuteman  from  "achieving  ballistic  fiight". 
DOD  replied  that  "a  coordination  plan"  had 
been  developed  and  approved  by  the  Chiefs. 
"No  potential  interference  problems"  had 
been  found  that  could  not  be  solved  by  "op- 
erational procedures  or.  at  most,  limited 
fixes"  (14,1,7115).  This  suggests  that  Minute- 
man  could  be  pinned  down  by  incoming  fire. 

General  Ryan  notes  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  improve  the  ability  of  Minuteman 
to  "survive  launching  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment" (6.2,958). 

A  Wohlstetter  argues  that  a  submarine- 
launched  attack  could  "prevent  the  launch- 
ing of  Minuteman  until  a  lethal  attack  of 
ICBM's  arrived"  (6,3,2275). 

MINtTTEMAN      PROCUREMENT      COSTS 

The  operational  Minuteman  force.  In  April 
1970,  consisted  of  500  Minuteman  I  and  500 
Minuteiqan  n  missiles,  with  500  Minuteman 
III  missiles  scheduled  to  replace  the  Minute- 
man  I  missiles  by  the  end  of  1974.  The  Min- 
uteman program  had  absorbed,  through  fiscal 
1970,  »13  billion  with  another  $4  billion  esti- 
mated to  be  required. 

The  first  Minuteman  version  with  multiple 
warheads — Minuteman  III — was  ordered  de- 
velopyed  in  the  Spring  of  1966,  was  test  fiown 
In  August  196S,  and  was  first  installed  in 
June  1970.  See  (14,2,8169-8171). 

Minuteman  m  possesses  "Improved  sur- 
vivability, penetration  capability,  payload. 
and  accuracy"  over  the  older  Minuteman 
systems  "Just  over"  one-third  of  the  500  mis- 
siles will  have  been  procured  In  fiscal  '69,  70 
and  '71  (13.1.599). 

However,  It  seems  likely  that  most  of  this 
"one-third"  is  being  bought  in  fiscal  1971; 
$475  million  of  $686  million  requested  for 
Minuteman  procurement  Is  devoted  to  Min- 
uteman III  (13.  1.253).  Elsewhere  it  Is  said 
that  this  sum  includes  "p>ecullar  Minuteman 
II  equipment"  (6,2,977).  (But  at  unit  costs 
of  (2.284  million  for  Minuteman  HI,  more 
than  200  missiles  or  40 '"r  or  the  500  to  be 
bought,  could  be  purchased.  In  fiscal  '69  and 
'70  respectively,  68  and  100  Mlnutemen  were 
bought  for  a  comparable  $447  and  $457  mil- 
lion (6,2.907).  Probably  no  more  than  1  6  of 
the  programmed  Minuteman  III  missiles 
have  been  purchased  in  fiscal  '69  and  '70 1 . 

Somewhat  Incredibly,  total  costs  "directly 
and  indirectly"  associated  with  MIRV  in  the 
fiscal  1971  budget  total  $1,091  8  million  for 
Poseidon  and  $713  7  million  for  Minuteman 
for  a  total  of  almost  $2  billion  or,  2*^  of  the 
defense  budget   (6.3,2190). 

Total  Investment  cost  for  Minuteman  II 
and  III  through  fiscal  1974  is  $9.45  billion 
(7,3.1028).  Total  development  costs  for  them 
through  1970  are  $3.2  bUllon  (10,4,803). 
"Development  and  deployment"  costs  for 
Minuteman  "do  approach"  $1  billion  j>er  year 
(6,1,232). 

The  Minuteman  III  missile,  in  a  "fiy-away 
sense"  excluding  "nonrrecurring  costs"  and 
with  one  re-entry  vehicle  costs  $2,284  million 
(10,4,414)  and  (10,4,429).  Maintenance  and 
operation  costs  are  approximately  $900,000 
a    missile    (10,4,429).    Reading   through    the 
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deletions,  and  speculating  that  reference  is 
to  a  squadron  oT  ten  missiles  deployed  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1970,  suggests  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  first  ten  was  $43  million,  includ- 
ing alio  modification  and  check  out  ( 10.4,23} . 
But  an  estimate  of  Secretary  Laird's  for  the 
first  300  Minuteman  in  gives  an  (evidently 
overall)  cost  of  $2.5  bUllon  or  $8.3  million 
each  (7.7375). 

HEARINGS    ON    MIRV 

The  most  thorough-going  Congressional 
Investigation  into  the  problem  of  MIRV  ■was 
undertaken  by  the  National  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1969.  In  1969  and  1970,  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  held  bearings  on 
MIRV  in  conjunction  with  investigations  Into 
ABM  and  SALT.  The  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations Committees  hearings  in  both 
years  refer  extensively  to  MIRV.  The  fotirteen 
sets  of  hearings  are  numbered,  as  indicated 
below. 

1.  Diplomatic  and  Strategic  Impact  of  Mul- 
tiple Warhead  Missiles;  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy 
and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  (>5mmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 9l8t  Congress,  1st  session,  July-Aug\ist, 
1969. 

2.  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy  Implica- 
tions of  ABM  Systems:  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organisa- 
tion and  Disarmament  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  United  States 
Senate,  91st  Congress.  1st  session.  Volumes 
1-3. 

3.  Scope,  Magnitude,  and  Implications  of 
the  United  States  Antl -Ballistic  Missile  Pro- 
gram; Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Applications  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  90th  Congress,  1st  session,  November, 
1967. 

4.  Strategy  and  Science:  Toward  a  Nation- 
al Security  Policy  for  the  1970's;  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  91st  Congress.  1st  session. 
March,  1969. 

5.  ABM.  MIRV.  SALT,  and  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Race:  Hearings  before  th^  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  International  Law 
and  Organization  of  the  CXimmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  United  States  Senate,  91st 
Congress,   2nd   session,  March-June,    1970 

6.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development,  Fiscal 
1971.  and  Reserve  Strength  (91st  Congress. 
2nd  session.  February-March.  1970 1 .  Volumes 
1-3,  Appendix  and  Report. 

7.  House  Hearings  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  for  Fiscal  1970  (91st 
Congress,    1st  sessiom     Parts    1-6. 

8.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, Research  and  Development.  Fiscal 
1970,  and  Reserve  Strength  (91st  Congress. 
1st  session  i . 

9  Senate  Hearings  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations,  Fiscal  1969  i90th  Con- 
gress, 2nd  session,  1968 » . 

10.  Senate  Hearings  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations,  Fiscal  1970  (91st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  1969 ) . 

11.  Status  of  US  Strategic  Power;  Hear- 
ings before  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  United  States  Senate.  90th  Congress. 
2nd  session.  April-May,  1968.  Parts  1-2. 

12.  Senate  Hearings  on  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorizations  for  Fiscal  1968  (90th 
Congress,  1st  session,  January-February, 
1967). 

13.  House  Hearings  on  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  for  Fiscal  1971  (91st 
Congress,  2nd  session). 

14.  House  Hearings  on  Military  Posture, 
Fiscal  1971   (91st  Congress,  2nd  session). 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PENTAGON 
PAPER  CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  furor  over  the  publication  of 
the  so-called  Penta^ron  papers  has  sub- 
sided somewhat,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  many  ramifications  of  this 
issue  should  be  given  cool,  calm  consid- 
eration. The  veteran  columnist,  George 
Todt,  recently  devoted  four  columns  to 
various  aspects  of  the  case  and  suggests 
the  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Boston  Globe  for  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act.  Mr.  Todt  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  act  in  the  future 
if  its  poesible  violation  by  these  news- 
papers is  committed  with  impunity.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Todt  strikes  a  theme  that 
has  not  been  duly  emphasized;  namely, 
that  the  Vietnam  effort  has  degenerated 
into  the  present  mess  due  in  large  part 
to  the  bimgling  of  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara. 

The  following  items  by  George  Todt, 
appearing  in  the  Van  Nuys  News  of  July 
1,  2,  4.  and  6,  1971,  advance  some  provoc- 
ative observations  on  this  important  Is- 
sue, and  I  include  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord: 

Law  BBOKBf  BT  "Skstis  Lux" 
(By  a«orge  Todt) 
A  great  many  wordB  bare  bMn  wrltteo  on 
the  pros  and  cons  regarding  the  New  York 
Tlmea"  publication  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's history  of  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  but  few  writers  If  any,  have  touched 
on  the  central  lasue,  which  la  the  Baplonase 
Act.  .-    — » 

To  go  quickly  to  the  heart  of  the  oon- 
trovewy,  the  Espionage  Act  of  the  United 
Stotes  makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  secret 
Information  and  the  penalty  la  10  years  In 
prison  and/or  a  tlO,000  line. 

HAS  OOOO  BZABOK 

similar  penalties  are  provided  for  persona 
lawfully  entitled  to  see  classified  documents 
who  make  them  available  to  unauthorised 
persons— and  for  persons  not  authorised  to 
see  such  materials  who  make  It  available  to 
others. 

Th«  government  has  a  pretty  healthy 
reason  to  howl  about  the  publication  of  Its 
clsaslfled  documoita,  and  this  la  not  based  on 
the  old  dodge  of  "censorship"  which  is  almcat 
Invariably  raised  when  those  guilty  of  Im- 
proprieties overstep  the  bounds  and  use  It  as 
a  seU-servlng  allbl. 

NOT  AI.ASlfW) 

As  a  member  of  the  press  who  holds  It  In 
the  highest  esteem.  I  do  not  believe  any 
newspaper  has  the  right  to  fly  In  the  teeth 
of  the  Espionage  Act  and  excuse  Itself  by  ex- 
plaining that  It  merely  did  so  In  order  to 
avoid  "censorship"  for  the  public  This  la 
malarkay. 

What  happened  In  this  controversial  mat- 
ter Is  that,  almost  assuredly,  the  New  York 
Times  violated  the  law— the  Baplonage  Act. 
specifically — in  publishing  secret  documents 
on  the  Vietnam  War. 

We  may  be  certain  they  are  not  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  paying  a  fine  ot  •10,000 
tor  thU  "scoop,"  but  the  prospect  of  10  years 
in  prison  may  be  a  horse  of  a  different  color. 
And  It  may  Just  account  for  the  recent  mel- 
lowing of  the  Times  on  the  subject,  to  the 
extent  of  even  oooperattng  to  some  extent 
with  the  government  now. 

fntn  the  beginning,  it  struA  me  that — 
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at  best — the  Times  was  in  the  position  of  a 
"fenoe"  which  receives  and  accepts  stolen 
goods. 

wxaz  TOP  sxcarr 

There  is  little  to  acclaim  In  a  newspaper, 
even  with  euch  lofty  pretensions  as  the 
Times,  which  breaks  national  security  and 
reveals  the  secrets  contained  In  government 
documents  which  might  compromise  us. 

It  is  easy — as  well  as  self-serving — to  assert 
that  it  really  is  not  harmful  to  national  se- 
curity by  iUegally  publishing  these  classified 
documents.  But  that  Is  only  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion. 

A  number  of  the  documents  and  cables 
quoted  in  the  Times  were  ortglnaUy  coded. 
These  dispatches  between  Washington  and 
Saigon  were  of  the  most  secret  nature.  It 
is  conceivable  that  disclosure  in  the  uncoded 
form  could  serve  to  help  Russia,  North  Viet- 
nam and  Red  China  decipher  otho-  messages 
of  that  period  not  yet  decoded. 

Under  what  grant  from  on  high  does  the 
New  York  Times,  or  any  other  private  news 
medlimi,  take  it  upon  itself  to  unilaterally 
declassify  government  documents  stamped 
"secret"  and  decide  it  Is  part  of  "all  the 
news  at  to  print"?  Let's  read  the  Espionage 
Act.  gentleman! 

HrrS   PtTBLISHING   Secrzt   Papess 

For  its  clandestine  efforts  in  obtaining  and 
publishing  secret  classified  material  stolen 
from  Department  of  Defense  files,  the  New 
York  ■nmea.  Washington  Post  and  Boston 
Globe  deserve  neither  praise  nor  persecu- 
tion— but  prosecution  under  terms  of  the 
Espionage  Act  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"The  law  clearly  provides  that  secret  docu- 
ments and  top  secret  documents  should  not 
become  public  until  they  are  declassified," 
suted  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  In 
his  June  IS  press  conference. 

The  Times,  Post,  and  Olobe,  infiuential 
though  they  may  be,  are  not  above  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  have  no  right  whatsoever 
to  publish  classified  government  documents 
according  to  whim,  fancy  or  the  personal 
opinion  of  curbstone  experts. 

NOTE  axspONsiBn.rrT 

The  latter  were  often  referred  to  as  "guard- 
house lawyers"  in  service  years — for  their 
ability  to  get  those  In  trouble  who  took  their 
advice. 

"A  fundamental  responsibility  of  the  press 
in  this  democracy,"  gushed  the  Times  in  a 
recent  editorial,  "is  to  publish  information 
that  helps  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
understand  the  processes  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment, especially  when  those  processes  have 
been  clouded  over  in  a  veil  of  public  dissimu- 
lation (translation:  To  feign,  pretend,  dis- 
semble) and  even  deception." 

VIOLATES    ACT 

In  the  first  place,  the  Times  was  wrong  to 
cal  us  a  democracy  when  we  are  a  republic. 
Officially,  and  for  good  reason,  this  nation  is 
called  "The  Republic  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  second  place,  the  self-serving  plati- 
tudes contained  In  the  Times  editorial  are 
correct  enough  with  but  one  well-known 
exception— of  which  the  Times  is  doubtless 
aware — and  that  is  when  such  published 
information  referred  to  violates  the  Espio- 
nage Act  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  any  newspaper  or 
other  portion  of  the  mass  communications 
media  to  make  a  unilateral  decision  of  its 
own  to  publish  secret  or  top  secret  docu- 
ments of  the  government  with  Impunity. 
Such  agencies  are  not  above  the  law  of  the 
land.  Far  from  It,  despite  their  power  to 
sway  mass  opinion. 

WANTS  raBSBcrrnoN 

If  the  New  York  Times  is  not  to  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the  media 
In  this  Instance,  it  would  seem  that  much 
more  than  a  mere  Investigation  la  in  order 

Tboae   who  perpetrated   this   clandestine 
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and  potentially  most  harmful  act — which 
may  reflect  dangerously  on  the  American 
people  In  the  end — ought  to  be  prosecuted 
for  breaking  the  Espionage  Act  and,  If  found 
guilty  in  court,  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  law. 

It  is  true  that  the  publication  of  the  stolen 
documents  now  makes  for  interesting  read- 
ing, but  that  is  not  enough  to  excuse  the 
error  of  the  original  theft.  That  is  Indeed 
the  question. 

HAVE    NO    RIGHT 

Failure  to  prosecute  the  Times  and  its 
companions,  the  Washington  Post  and  Bos- 
ton Olobe,  In  this  matter  by  the  government 
would  almost  amount  to  a  unilateral  repeal 
of  the  Espionage  Act — not  by  act  of  Congress 
but  by  the  affected  newspapers  themselves. 

Frankly,  they  have  no  right  whatsoever  to 
do  this  action,  wishful  thinking  on  their 
parts  to  the  contrary,  merely  because  It  may 
be  said  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
law  in  all  good  conscience. 

This  is  the  line  we  hear  from  the  hippies 
today.  It  is  sad  to  find  It  adhered  to  by  the 
biggest  newspaper  in  the  nation.  Very  sad! 

Actually,  the  Timea  is  not  so  privileged  It 
Is  above  trial. 

How  "CagnTwn.TTT  Gap"  Got  Stabtxd 
Now  that  the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post  and  Boston  Olobe  have  teUcen  It  upon 
themselves  to  reveal — I  believe  Illegally — 
secret  Information  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
concerning  the  Pentagon  studies  of  the  Viet- 
nam War — we  may  as  well  benefit  from  the 
available  informaUon  leaked  out. 

After  all,  it  has  been  placed  already  within 
the  willing  reach  of  our  enemies  on  the 
world  stage — including  Communist  leaders 
evenrwhere — so  we  must  take  it  in  stride  at 
this  point. 

Certainly  the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
and  the  American  people  are  the  best  in- 
formed In  history  by  their  press. 

MAKES  IT  CKIME 

But  the  public  is  not  entitled  to  know 
everything,  which  Includes  classified  infor- 
mation Involving  national  security.  And  no 
newspaper,  or  other  member  of  the  mass 
communications  media,  has  a  unilateral 
right  to  abridge  the  law  governing  such  mat- 
ters. 

The  E^>ionage  Act  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  a  crime  to  publish  secret  informa- 
tion. The  penalty  Is  10  years  in  prison  and/ 
or  a  110.000  tine.  Similar  penalUes  are  pro- 
vided for  persons  lawfully  entitled  to  see 
classified  documents  who  make  them  avail- 
able to  unauthorized  persons — and  for  per- 
sons not  authorized  to  see  such  material  who 
make  It  available  to  others. 

OANGEBS  CITED 

If  the  biggest  newspapers  in  the  country 
are  allowed  to  flaunt  this  law  with  Impu- 
nity, then  who  can  be  expected  to  obey  It? 

One  of  the  dangers  cited  In  this  Illegal  dis- 
pensation of  secret  information  by  the  Times 
and  Is  allies  is  that  It  will  cause  a  new 
"credibility  gap"  for  the  government.  Which 
government? 

Certainly,  not  the  Nixon  administration 
because  it  was  not  involved  in  escalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  which  took  place  luider 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
from  19ei-'a». 

The  present  government,  under  President 
Nixon,  has  been  heavily  engaged  in  wind- 
ing down  the  war — not  stepping  it  up. 

LONE    STATEMENT 

That  fact  ought  to  be  readily  apparent  to 
all  except  political  opportunists  who  blind 
themselvea  to  truth  for  partisan  gain.  Or 
know-nothing  types. 

This  "credibility  gap"  In  government  orig- 
inated In  these  lBei-'6e  years,  too.  It  started 
massively  with  the  unfortunate  statement 
of  a  single  government  official  In  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations.   He  was 
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Arthur  Sylvester,  assistant  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara. 

"The  govertunent  has  a  right  to  He  to  save 
itself"  was  the  blatant  statement  attributed 
to  Sylvester  In  his  heyday — and  nobody  In 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration  took 
issue  with  him. 

QUESTIONS    KLEIN 

Somebody  high  up  in  the  Nixon  admini- 
stration has  taken  issue  with  Sylvester  on 
this  point,  however.  He  is  Herbert  G.  Klein, 
former  editor  of  the  respected  San  Diego 
Union,  a  member  of  the  Copley  chain,  pres- 
ently director  of  communications  for  the 
President. 

Not  long  ago  In  the  Anaheim  Convention 
Center,  at  one  of  astute  John  Fisher's  notable 
Ajnerioan  Security  Council  meetings.  I 
queried  Herb  Klein  on  the  Sylvester  state- 
ment as  it  applied  now. 

■Absolutely  out  of  the  question  with  the 
Nixon  administration,"  he  told  me. 

•'The  President  insists  on  absolute  honesty 
in  release  of  government  information  to  the 
public  Subject  to  security  requirements  of 
national  defense,  of  course.  There  ought  to 
be  no  'credibility  gap'  with  our  government 
today.  We  are  telUng  the  truth." 

CuLPRrr  Revealed  in  Secret  Papers 
Some  of  the  facts  which  have  been  re- 
vealed by  the  surreptitious  publication  of 
the  secret  and  top-secret  papers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  the  New  York  'Hmes. 
Washington  Post  and  Boston  Globe  are 
astonishing — others  we  know  already. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  45  books 
and  millions  of  words  ordered  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  can  be 
placed  in  proper  perspective  and  fully  as- 
sessed in  value. 

INTERPRETS     MOVE 

There  is  considerable  eridence  McNamara 
accomplished  this  controversial  work  at  the 
urging  of  the  late  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy  who 
sought  to  use  it  later  a£  a  backdrop  to  dis- 
credit the  Johnson-Humphrey  administra- 
tion in  his  Intended  bid  for  the  Presidency. 

Certainly,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  so 
interprets  this  move  and  sjxjke  out  in  out- 
raged tones  from  his  home  in  Texas  when 
the  so-called  "History  of  the  Vietnam  War" 
was  illegally  made  public. 

The  former  Preeldent  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Johnson,  ought  to  receive  much  sym- 
pathy from  the  public  in  this  instance.  It 
demonstrates  again,  only  too  well,  the  dis- 
loyalty of  some  of  the  men  around  him  will- 
ing to  sell  him  out  for  personal  gain. 

CALLED    culprit 

Some  of  these  same  men.  who  would  not 
know  how  to  spell  the  word  "loj-alty"  aided 
by  a  Webster  Dictionary,  are  presently  up  to 
their  old  tricks  in  trj-ing  to  sell  out  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  White  House. 

No  matter  how  McNamara 's  history  of  the 
Vietnam  War  has  been  written,  it  is  almost 
certain  not  to  blame  the  real  culprit  of  this 
fiasco — who  was  no  less  than  McNamara, 
himself. 

This  high-handed  tyrant  of  the  Pentagon 
refuses  to  heed  the  sage  advice  of  a  great 
.■\merican  military  genius.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
.^rihur.  who  warned  against  our  getting 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  which 
might  prove  fatal.  Korean  failure  empha- 
sized it. 

STATES    VIEW 

There  is  no  question  of  the  correctness  of 
American  policy  In  trying  to  keep  Indo- 
Chlna  out  of  the  Communist  orbit  at  the 
time  But  the  worst  way  we  might  have  done 
It  was  the  way  we  did  under  the  tragic  guid- 
ance of  McNamara.  involvement  of  over  half 
a  million  American  ground  troops  eventually, 
with  their  overwhelming  exF>ense. 

There  was  another,  a  better  way,  it  could 
have  been  done.  And  that  was  the  heavy 
commitment  of  air-sea  power,  with  less  re- 
liance on  ground  combat  as  our  end  of  It. 


The  South  Vietnamese  have  a  million  men 
under  arms,  five  times  as  many  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 

Tliey  could  have  done  their  share  from  the 
beginning  if  we  had  let  them.  But  nobody 
is  going  to  do  It  for  themselves  if  the  Amer- 
icans will  do  it  for  them — and  pay  the  entire 
freight  in  the  bargain. 

aided    by    RUSSIA 

The  RNV  and  Viet  Cong  troops  were  sus- 
tained In  the  field  by  approximately  $1,000.- 
000.000  worth  of  war  materiel  and  supplies 
per  year. 

About  80 o  of  the  total  arrived  from  the 
Soviet  Union  through  the  f)ort  of  Haiphong. 
Supplies  were  stacked  40  feet  in  the  air  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Had  these  been  taken  out  from  the  air,  the 
Communist  effort  would  have  soon  been 
ended. 

Our  brilliant  admirals  and  Air  Force  gen- 
erals knew  this  to  be  true,  asked  p>ermission 
several  years  ago  to  destroy  the  military  sup- 
plies at  the  {>ort  of  Haiphong.  Request  de- 
nied by  one  man :  McNamara. 

The  U.S.  Navy  could  easily  have  blockaded 
the  harbor,  denied  access  to  the  Red  logis- 
tical suppliers.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  could 
easily  have  destroyed  the  logistics.  They 
were  stopped   by   McNamara. 

Despite  the  Ignorant  comments  of  the  hip- 
pies and  draft -dodgers,  this  is  not  Richard 
Nixon's  war.  In  reality,  it  has  been  McNa- 
mara's  defeat. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES AND  POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned  over  the  ef- 
fects of  population  growth  and  consump- 
tion of  natural  resources  upon  environ- 
mental quality.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Willis,  in 
an  article  published  July  12,  1971,  in  the 
Roanoke  Times,  emphasizes  that  the 
same  technology  which  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  convenience  items  must  de- 
vote an  equal  amount  of  energy  and  re- 
search to  repair  damage  done  to  our  sur- 
roundings, and  to  work  on  preventive 
measures  which  encourage  progress  yet 
maintain  environmental  quality. 

I  discussed  these  points  in  a  speech  on 
the  evening  of  July  12  before  the  Ecologj- 
Action  Group  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  at  Winchester  and  Mr.  Willis' 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 

As  this  group  Is  well  aware,  public  con- 
cern over  the  degradation  of  the  nation's 
environment  has  reached  major  proportions. 
The  Congress  has  responded  to  strong  and 
often  highly  vocal  public  expressions  on  this 
issue  by  devoting  extensive  attention  to  the 
task  of  defining  sound  national  environ- 
mental policies  and  seeking  out  the  best 
means  of  Implementing  and  enforcing  en- 
vironment-protection programs  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

Pollution,  of  course,  has  always  been  with 
us.  Americans  have  been  altering,  re-shap- 
ing and  exploiting  the  face  of  our  country- 
side for  many  decades.  Nevertheless,  the 
increasing  speed  and  variety  of  change  gen- 
erated by  recent  trends  of  population  growth, 
sprawling  urbanization  and  advances  in  in- 


dtistrial  technology — particularly  In  the 
energy  and  chemical  industries — have 
brought  us  to  a  new  environmental  status. 

Many  witnesses,  for  example,  who  have  tes- 
tified at  recent  congressional  hearings  have 
stressed  the  potential  capacity  of  modem 
man  to  destroy  the  earth's  biosphere.  It  is 
now  possible  to  alter  the  environment  dra- 
matically through  atomic  fission  and  also 
to  modify  biological  syst«ns  irreversibly 
through  chemical  action.  In  thinking  about 
this  gloomy  prospect,  one  must  consider  flrsrt 
how  our  industrial  society  Is  actually  press- 
ing against  the  natural  life  support  sysrtem. 
and  second,  how  far  we  can  go  as  a  nation 
in  changing  and  modifying  the  physical  en- 
vironment before  our  way  of  living  is  im- 
minently threatened. 

These  basic  questions  are  rejected  in  aU 
forms  of  environmental  pollution,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  solid  wastee.  more  and  more 
incidents  of  chemical  contamination  of  fish 
and  other  food  products,  radiation  hazards, 
and  increasing  ugliness  of  the  landscape 
around  us.  It  is  In  connection  with  these 
and  other  specific  environmental  problems 
that  we  must  somehow  learn  to  govern  and 
manage  our  affairs  more  efficiently  and  In 
better   harmony   with    ecological    principles 

Recent  Congresses  have  encwrted  a  series 
of  important  measures  which  are  addressed 
directly  to  the  major  underlying  causes  of 
environmental  decline.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  been  actively  Involved  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation,  which  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  specific  standards 
having  to  do  with  amenity  and  health  prob- 
lems. Air  quality  standards  are  one  example: 
others  Include  wat^^  quality  standards,  con- 
trol of  radiation  hazards,  and  noise  abate- 
ment. 

In  addition,  numerous  bills  have  been  en- 
acted that  deal  with  individual  components 
of  the  total  land  planning  problem.  These 
include  new  statutes  for  expanding  recrea- 
tional opportunities  by  providing  more  urban 
c^en  space,  and  new  systems  of  wUd  rivers. 
trails,  seashores   and  wilderness  areas. 

I  anticipate  action  this  year  on  legislation 
to  establish  machinery  for  the  protection  of 
estuaries  and  the  intensively-used  shoreline 
along  our  entire  coast. 

Thus.  Congress  is  car\-lng  out  a  major  new 
role  for  the  federal  and  state  governments  as 
guardians  of  our  natural  environment.  And 
in  the  process  new  relationships  are  develop- 
ing with  state  and  local  governments  through 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  and  the  expansion 
of   technical    advice-giving. 

The  environmental  challenge,  in  my  view, 
involves  four  Inter-related  social  Issues 

One  issue  centers  around  the  effects  of 
economic  growth  on  environmental  degrada- 
tion. In  the  last  two  decades  we  have  seen  a 
tremendous  Increase  in  the  oonsumption  of 
many  commodities  and  ser%-ices — ^tin  cans, 
automobiles,  paper,  recreation  experience, 
and  adl  the  rest.  While  our  Gross  National 
Product  has  grown  ax.  over  3  per  cent  yearly 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  more 
recently  It  has  risen  dramatically.  Between 
the  years  1950  and  1970,  we  witnessed  a  doub- 
ling of  GNP,  and  the  prediction  is  that  we 
will  have  over  three  times  the  current  GNP 
figure  by  the  year  2000. 

These  statistics  are  more  meaningful  when 
cast  in  terms  of  real  consumption,  for  it  is 
within  this  framework  that  environmental 
quality  becomes  a  troublesome  factor.  To 
illustrate,  U.S.  energy  consumption  has  more 
than  doubled  since  World  War  II  and  our 
present  per  capita  consumption  is  six  times 
the  world  average.  How  long  can  this  rate  of 
growth  and  consumption  continue  before  it 
imposes  too  heavy  a  demand  on  our  basic  re- 
sources and  the  capacity  ol  air.  land  and 
water  to  absorb  the  waste  and  other  environ- 
mental side-effects  of  production  processes? 

A  second  issue  at  stake  is  the  development 
of  agreement,  among  scientists  and  decision- 
makers, on  reasonable  standards  or  yard- 
sticks for  environmental  clean-up.  Until 
fairly  recently  the  definition  of  what  Is  meant 
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by  the  t«nn  "envlroninentai  quality"  has 
been  rather  vague.  It  Is  all  too  easy  to  call 
for  pure  air.  pristine  water  and  uncontaml- 
nated  land:  It  is  a  much  more  dlfflcult  task 
to  define  precisely  how  much  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  prevention  and  abatement 
our  society  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  In 
view  of  the  benefits  and  costs  Involved.  There 
Is  no  question  that  pollution  causes  damages 
to  property,  menaces  health  and  reduces 
aesthetic  and  recreational  opportunities.  But 
one  must  recognize  that  waste  production  is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  life  process. 

The  goal  of  clean-up  must  be  tempered 
with  that  reality.  For  example,  In  terms  of 
air  quality,  if  the  decision  Is  made  to  remove 
40  or  50  or  60  per  cent  of  a  given  pollutant, 
the  costs  may  be  modest.  But  removal  of  80 
or  90  or  100  per  cent  may  coei  a  great  deal 
The  bedrock  of  our  pollution  control  effort 
must  be  the  protection  of  public  health. 
Achieving  that  objective  will  reqxilre  a  public 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  cost  fac- 
tors Involved. 

The  third  Issue  is  that  of  developing 
mechanisms  to  provide  for  automatic  con- 
sideration of  environmental  Influences  In  all 
actions  undertaken  by  government  agen- 
cl«e — whether  the  action  involves  construc- 
tion, grant  giving,  support  of  research,  reg- 
ulation of  power-producing  industries,  land 
development  or  any  other  activity  that  bears 
significantly  on  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  has  been  predicted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  next  30  years 
will  probably  require  the  construction  of 
additional  public  works  and  other  facilities 
In  this  country  equivalent  to  all  those  al- 
ready In  existence.  If  we  are  to  prevent  an 
escalation  of  damages  to  air,  land  and  water, 
environmental  factors  must  be  given  a  posi- 
tion of  primary  Importance  in  the  formula- 
tion of  government  and  Industry  plans  for 
years  ahead. 

The  91st  Congress  met  this  Issue  by  pass- 
ing action-forcing  legislation  which  affects 
the  decision-making  process  of  all  federal 
agencies.  Section  103  of  the  National  En- 
vlronmenui  Policy  Act  of  1969  requires  all 
federal  agencies  to  take  full  cognizance  of 
their  Intended  actions.  Prior  to  each  action, 
the  agency  must  submit  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  a  state- 
ment which  spells  out  the  environmental 
impact  of  the  proposed  action.  Indirectly, 
this  process  will  also  affect  private  Industry! 
For  example,  If  a  company  action  requires  a 
federal  permit  or  there  Is  a  contract  Involved 
with  the  federal  government,  then  the  fed- 
eral agency  must  submit  an  environmental 
Impact  stotement.  Most  of  the  detailed  In- 
formation for  such  statements  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  industry  involved. 

A  fourth  Issue  concerns  the  character 
of  our  population  growth  and  lU  geographic 
distribution.  The  problems  that  are  Inextri- 
cably tied  to  high  population  densities  In- 
clude Increased  air  pollution  due  to  auto- 
mobile congestion,  severe  concentrations  oT 
human  and  industrial  waste  matter  tn  water- 
ways near  our  cities,  rising  levels  of  noise,  and 
leas  opportunities  for  pleasant  outdoor  ac- 
tivity— to  name  only  a  few. 

In  the  1960^B  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  nation's  population  growth  occurred  In 
metropolitan  areas,  with  suburbs  absorbing 
most  of  It.  If  this  trend  continues  we  can 
anticipate  the  day  when  most  of  our  people 
will  live  In  areas  with  populations  exceed- 
ing one  million.  S<ane  experts  believe  that 
our  major  population  problems  are  caused 
by  the  affluence  and  dense  concentration  of 
people  rather  than  the  growing  size  of  our 
total  population.  For  example,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  estunated  that 
of  the  major  Increase  In  water-polluting 
wastes  produced  between  1964  and  1968,  77 
per  cent  was  caused  by  the  Increase  In  per 
capita  consumption,  and  only  4  per  cent  was 
caused  by  population  Increase. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  decide,  eventually 
how  large  a  population  this  country  can 
sfcfely  accommodate  In  order  to  create  the 
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best  possible  living  conditions  for  all  our 
people — rich  and  poor,  young  and  old.  And  we 
must  learn  how  best  to  distribute  our  people 
to  mitigate  many  of  our  environmental  con- 
cerns. Finally,  there  Is  the  wrenching  ques- 
tion of  what  patterns  of  material  consump- 
tion are  environmentally  as  well  as  econom- 
ically and  morally  sound.  It  wUl  take  time  to 
curb  population  growth.  As  the  matter  rests 
today,  we  have  a  large  number  of  persons 
entering  the  child  bearing  ages.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  average  young  couple 
will  have  at  least  two  children,  which  means 
we  will  probably  have  a  population  of  about 
300  million  by  the  21st  century.  In  the 
meantime,  environmental  problems  are  be- 
ing intensified. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  few  Issues  that 
are  more  likely  to  divide  our  society  than 
the  problems  associated  with  future  [topula- 
tion  growth  and  dispersal.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties Is  the  wide  disagreement  among  ex- 
perts over  the  interpretation  of  "facts  "  This 
difficulty  is  summarized  In  the  recent  report 
of  the  National  Goals  Research  suff.  The 
report  said : 

"On  the  one  side  of  the  debate,  we  find 
many  who  view  population  growth  as  a  prob- 
lem second  only  to  war  in  its  dangers.  A 
number  of  population  experts  have  handed 
mankind  a  stark  choice — population  con- 
trol or  race  to  oblivion  .  .  .  Even  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  has  warned  that 
in  the  very  long  run.  continued  growth  of 
the  United  Sta,tes  population  would  first  be- 
come intolerable  and  then  physically  Im- 
possible. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  debate,  there 
are  experts  who  contend  that  the  country 
U  not  in  the  midst  of  a  population  crisis  and 
Is  not  facing  an  impending  crisis  In  the 
sense  of  having  more  people  than  the  na- 
tion can  sustain  at  a  high  level  of  economic 
and  cultural  well-being.  Thus.  Professor  An- 
fley  Coale.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Population  Association  of  America,  said: 
Even  If  our  population  should  rise  to  a  bil- 
lion. Its  average  density  would  not  be  very 
high  by  European  standards.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  mu9t  attack  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion, urban  deterioration.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  like  directly,  and  if  sen- 
sible programs  are  evolved,  continued  pop- 
ulaUon  growth  on  the  order  of  1  per  cent 
annually  would  not  make  the  programs  tan- 
gibly less  effective'." 

In  1969.  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  which  has  served  to  help 
shape  and  expand  this  growing  national  de- 
bate on  the  population  Issue.  As  a  result  of 
that  message,  the  Congress  established  the 
Conrmilsslon  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  The  Commission  was  In- 
structed to  Inquire  Into  and  make  recommen- 
dations In  five  specific  areas : 

First,  the  probable  course  of  population 
growth.  Internal  and  related  demographic  de- 
velopments between  now  and  the  year  2000. 
Second,  the  resources  In  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy  that  will  be  required  to  deal 
with  the  anticipated  growth  In  population. 
Third,  ways  In  which  population  growth 
may  affect  the  actlvtles  of  federal,  state  and 
local  government. 

Fourth,  the  Impact  of  population  growth 
on  environmental  pollution,  and  on  the  de- 
pletion of  natural  resources. 

Fifth,  the  various  means  appropriate  to 
the  ethical  values  and  principles  of  this  so- 
ciety by  which  our  nation  can  achieve  a 
population  level  suited  for  its  environmental, 
natural  resources  and  other  needs. 

The  Commission  has  begun  Its  studies — 
the  findings,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  early  next 
year. 

It  Is  rather  Interesting.  I  think,  to  con- 
sider the  Implication  of  the  tentative  posi- 
tions taken  In  the  Commission's  Interim  re- 
port, which  was  widely  distributed  In  March. 
1971. 
Let  me  summarine : 


First,  the  Commission  noted  that  despite 
the  pervasive  impact  of  populaUon  growth 
on  every  facet  of  American  life,  the  United 
States  has  never  developed  a  deliberate,  well- 
ddefined  and  consistent  poUcy  on  the  subject. 
Nevertheless.  Congress  has  passed  many  legis- 
lative mandates  Involving  health,  taxes,  and 
other  areas  which  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
encourage  or  discourage  population  Increase. 
Second,  the  Commission  observed  that  our 
population  distribution  problem  arises  large- 
ly from  the  transition  of  the  United  States 
from  an  agrarian  to  an  Industrial  and  service 
economy,  and  from  a  rural  to  a  metropolitan 
way  of  life.  There  have  been  major  stresses 
and    strains    created    by    these    transitions. 
Some  areas  have  become  overcrowded,  while 
others  have  been  seriously  depopulated,  leav- 
ing behind  communities  of  uneconomic  and 
unenviable  social  status.  In  the  future.  If  we 
are  to  directly  infiuence  population  dispersal 
we  must  understand  how  this  might  be  done 
and  what  Incentives  are  necessary  to  influ- 
ence Internal  migration.  As  to  the  role  of  the 
federal  government.  It  Is  clear  that  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, the  New  Communities  Act  and   many 
other  federal  programs  directly  affect  popu- 
lation distribution.  The  commission  Intends 
to  recommend  how  the  prograims  created  by 
existing  legislation  might  be  coordinated  to 
effectively  guide  future  distribution  patterns. 
Third,  the  Commission  noted  the  evidence 
that  the  elimination  of  unwemted  births  In 
this  country  would  result  In  fertility  levels 
ultimately     commensurate     with     near-zero 
population   growth.    Unwanted  chlldbearlng 
Is  a  problem  that  can  be  met  head-on  If  the 
nation  so  desires   This  can  be  done  through 
greater   emphasis  on   family    planning  pro- 
grams,  research   and  educational   programs, 
and  counseling.  The  implications  of  pressing 
forward  on  this  problem  are  enormous.  Sim- 
ply   by   enabling   all    individual    couples    to 
achieve    their    own    preferences    in    having 
"wanted"  babies,  the  nation  would  be  com- 
mitting Itself  to  a  goal  of  population  sta- 
bilization   or    near-stablllzatlon.    This    goal 
poses  all  sorts  of  complexities — moral,  ethi- 
cal   and    economic — which    must    be    thor- 
oughly   aired    before    a    firm    commitment 
policy  can  be  made. 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  Issues  which 
we  should  all  be  thinking  about  and  dis- 
cussing In  the  months  ahead.  Population 
growth  Is  an  Important  Issue,  but  equally  Im- 
portant are  the  Implications  In  terms  of  our 
quality  of  life,  the  status  of  our  economy, 
the  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice,  and  the 
need  for  protecting  our  physical  environment 
for  coming  generations  of  Americans. 

(From   the   Roanoke    (Va.)    Times.   July    12. 
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POSTWAK    TXCHNOUOGT    MADE    POLLUTtON 
SOAB 

(By  Robert  A.  Win  Is) 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that  damage  to  the 
U.S.  environment  has  accelerated  In  recent 
yesu-s  due  to  the  pressure  of  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  rise  in  American  affluence.  A 
number  of  observers  have  pointed  out  that 
the  population  of  the  United  States  exerts  a 
much  greater  drain  on  natural  resources  than 
does  a  like  number  of  people  elsewhere  In 
the  world. 

That  may  not  be  all  of  it.  however.  Three 
scientists  who  have  researched  the  Issues 
find  that,  on  the  basis  of  their  statistics,  pol- 
lution In  the  United  States  in  the  past  quar- 
ter century  has  grown  much  faster  than  has 
either  population  or  affluence.  There  are  fac- 
tors other  than  numbers  of  people  or  rates  of 
consumption,  they  theorize,  that  have  caused 
pollution  to  skyrocket — by  rates  ranging  from 
200  to  1.000  per  cent  from  1945  to  the  pres- 
ent. They  put  the  blame  on  faulty  tech- 
nology. 

The  scientists  are  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of 
Washington  University  and  Michael  Corr  and 
Paul  Stamler  of  the  American  ASBOciatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Their  findings 
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are  summed  up  in  an  article  In  the  April  Is- 
sue of  E^nvironment,  the  excellent  monthy 
magazine  of  the  non-profit  Committee  for 
Environmental  Information  in  St.  Louis. 

"Faulty  technology"  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins.  The  scientists  concentrated  their  re- 
search on  the  period  1946-M,  a  time  during 
which  many  changes  In  production  tech- 
niques were  Introduced.  Use  of  certain  raw 
materials  was  reduced  or  discontinued;  other 
raw  materials  were  substituted.  Old  methods 
were  phased  out;  new  ways  of  making  or  proc- 
essing were  begrun.  Tbtal  production  of  the 
goods  Involved  did  not  always  increase,  nor 
did  consumption.  But  In  a  great  many  In- 
stances, pollution  did — because  of  the  change 
In  technology. 

For  example,  Americans  did  not  drink  ap- 
precUbly  more  beer  per  person  In  1968  than 
in  1946.  But  they  drank  much  more  of  It 
from  non-returnable  beer  bottles  (produc- 
tion of  those  bottles  went  up  3,700  p«-  cent 
dvirlng  the  period) ;  the  result  was  a  mount- 
ing solid  waste  and  pollution  problem. 

Other  substitutions  cited  by  the  authors 
are  "plastics  for  lumber;  detergents  for  soap; 
truck  and  air  freight  for  railroad  freight; 
motor  vehicles  for  work  animals."  Some  of 
these  swaps,  in  themselves  damaging  to  the 
environment,  triggered  still  other  technologi- 
cal changes  that  had  bad  results.  The  move 
from  rail  to  truck  traffic  meant  more  pave- 
ment bad  to  be  laid,  and  production  of  ce- 
ment— whose  plants  often  saturate  the  air 
with  dust  and  which  need  much  electric 
power — therefore  rose. 

The  trend  spotted  by  the  scientists  was 
the  substitution  of  synthetic  organic  prod- 
ucts for  natural  ones.  Per  capita.  Americans 
buy  no  more  clothes  today  than  25  yean  ago. 
But  rather  than  garments  of  cotton,  wool  or 
other  natural  fabric,  they  are  w«aring  those 
made  from  synthetic  fibers,  whose  produc- 
tion shot  up  by  1,793  per  cent  In  1960-68. 
Unlike  cotton,  processing  synthetics  requires 
large  amounts  of  electricity  to  reah^>e  their 
molecular  structure.  And  when  synthetics — 
fabrics,  containers,  etc. — «kre  discarded,  they 
do  not  readily  decompose  like  their  nattiral 
counterparts  containing  cellulose. 

The  list  of  unfortunate  technological 
changes  Is  a  long  one,  ranging  from  Increased 
use  of  nitrogen  fcrtUlzer  and  synthetic  chem- 
icals to  greater  output  of  chlorine  gas  and 
aluminum.  Take  just  one  change  that  has 
lately  commanded  worldwide  attention,  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  mercury  in  the  chemical 
process  Industrlss. 

"Mercury,"  say  the  scientists,  "is  unique  In 
combining  certain  valuable  chemical  prop- 
erties with  a  capacity  to  conduct  electricity. 
ThU  led.  for  example,  to  the  Introduction  in 
the  UmtM  Stat«s  about  30  yevs  ago  of  a 
much  improved  prooeas  for  oroduclng  caustic 
sod*  and  chlortne. 

.  Both  of  these  subetwaces  are  very 
widely  used  In  the  manufacture  of  the  nu- 
merous synthetic  chemical  compounds  that 
have  been  masslwly  produced  In  the  last  30 
years  .  .  Moreover,  several  major  plastics 
are  produced  by  prooenss  catalysed  by  mer- 
cury." And  for  the  most  part,  the  mwcury 
wastes  from  such  processes  b«ve,  callously, 
been   dumped   into  our  streams   and   gone 

thence  to  aquatic  life  and  human  bodies 

sometimes  in  fatal  or  nerve-damaging  con- 
centratloas. 

In  sum.  the  scientists  declare,  "Nearly  all  of 
the  production  activities  that  fall  Into  the 
class  exhibiting  striking  changes  in  per  cap- 
ita production  turn  out  to  be  Important 
causes  of  pollution.  Thus  wood  pulp  produc- 
tion and  related  paper-making  actlTlUee  are 
responsible  for  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  pollution  of  sxirf«oe  waters  with  organic 
wastes,  sulphite,  and,  until  several  yean  ago, 
njercxiry.  Vehicles  driven  by  the  Internal 
combusUon  engine  are  responsible  for  a  ma- 
jor part  of  total  air  poUutlon  .  .  .  Much  of 
the  remaining  air  poUutlon  is  due  to  electric 
power  generation,  anotber  memlMr  of  thin 
group."  And  eo  on. 
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The  scientists  offer  methods  for  produc- 
tion that  square  with  sound  ecology:  "Sew- 
age disposal  systems  which  return  organic 
matter  to  the  soil;  vehicle  engines  which  op- 
erate at  low  pressure  and  temperature  and 
therefore  do  not  produce  smog-trtggerlng  ni- 
trogen oxides;  reliance  on  natural  products 
rather  than  energy-consiimptlve  synthetic 
substitutes;  closed  production  systems  that 
prevent  environmental  release  of  toxic  sub- 
stances." 

In  brief,  they  contend.  Industries  (which 
include  transportation  and  power  genera- 
tion) ought  to  operate  In  ways  that  make 
less  Impact  on  the  environment.  Popiilatlon 
Is  growing  but  per  capita  consumption  Is 
slowing  down.  The  burden  of  change  In 
order  to  repair  our  heavy  damage  to  nature 
seems  to  fall  on  technology. 


WRIGHT  PATMAN  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DEGREE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  Texas  youth  have  been  able  to  further 
their  education  through  the  Lone  Star 
State's  excellent  network  of  junior  col- 
leges. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  establishment  of  these  2-year 
schools  and  this  has  meant  much  to  the 
educational  opportunities  in  our  region. 
That  is  why  I  was  so  interested  in  noting 
that  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation  in 
the  House,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman  of  the  first  district,  was  given  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Paris  Junior  College 
recently. 

Mr.  Patman  has  always  prided  himself 
on  being  a  "people's  representative"  and 
it  was  very  fitting  for  a  Junior  college — 
which  epitomizes  "people's  education" — 
to  award  this  particular  degree.  It  says 
much  for  Paris  Junior  College  and  the 
great  work  of  our  colleague  from 
Texarkana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Patmah,  In 
accepting  this  degree,  delivered  an  out- 
stan(3ing  address  to  the  graduating  class 
and  it  contains  much  significant  in- 
formation about  the  junior  college  pro- 
gram as  well  as  some  pointed  advice  to 
the  youth  of  America  who  are  entering 
the  mainstream  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  a  copy  of  this  ad- 
dress in  the  RzcoRi). 

I  also  place  in  the  record  copies  of 
articles  from  the  Paris,  Tex..  News  of 
Friday,  May  21,  1971,  anA  the  Lamar 
County,  Tex.,  Echo  of  Thursday,  May  27, 
1971,  describing  the  awarding  of  the 
honorary  degree  to  Mr.  Patmah: 

ADDKESS  or  THE  HONOSABLX  WRICRT  PaTMAN 

Mr.  President  and  Regents,  members  of 
the  Faculty,  honored  guests  and  friends,  and 
distinguished  members  of  this  year's  gradu- 
ating class  of  Paris  Junior  College: 

Paris  Junior  College  is  a  symbol  of  op- 
portunity— the  kind  of  oppcstunity  that  has 
nurtured  the  leadership  role  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Ea<^  of  you  graduates  has  benefited  tram 
that  opportunity.  As  the  years  roll  by  you 
will  benefit  more  and  more — both  Intellectu- 
ally and  economically — from  your  days  here 
at  Paris.  Tou  have  been  given  the  tools  with 
which  to  structure  your  careers  and  your 
Utm. 
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Texas  has  been  far  ahead  of  most  states 
In  its  efforts  to  bring  higher  education  to  Its 
youth.  In  too  many  areas  of  the  nation,  high- 
er education  has — for  all  practical  purposes 
— been  reserved  for  the  affluent.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country,  tuition  and  other 
expenses  price  thousands  of  young  people  out 
of  the  education  market  even  at  state-sup- 
ported institutions. 

Itiis  concept  of  higher  education  for  the 
elite  Is  becoming  discredited,  and  more  and 
more,  the  nation  Is  recognizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  broadening  Its  educational  opportu- 
nities. Tou  graduates  of  Paris  Junior  College 
must  help  with  that  recognition.  Tou  must 
work  to  broaden  educational  opportunities 
for  all  people. 

The  system  of  JunlcK-  colleges  and  com- 
munity colleges  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  bringing  true  democracy 
to  higher  education.  Texas  has  been  a  pioneer 
In  the  establishment  Uid  development  of 
Junior  colleges.  The  rest  of  the  nation  Is 
beginning  to  catch  on  to  the  tremendous 
benefits  that  these  two-year  colleges  can 
bring  to  Its  people. 

In  discussions  about  broadening  the  junior 
college  concept  around  the  nation,  I  am 
sixre  that  the  name  of  Paris  Junior  College 
crops  up  often.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  school  In  1934,  It  has  been  one  of  the 
real  leaders.  The  academic  reputation  of  this 
Junior  College  has  always  been  extremely 
high.  The  Paris  Junior  College  students  who 
have  gone  on  to  senior  colleges  have  estab- 
lished  outstanding  academic  records. 

In  addition,  your  school  Is  now  expending 
Its  technical  and  vocatloml  ability  and  this 
will  Increase  your  Importance  to  Paris,  La- 
mar County,  and  the  entire  region.  It  is  won- 
derful that  you  now  have  a  one  million 
dollar  technical-vocational  building  on  the 
drawing  bo«krd.  This,  of  couree,  was  a  Joint 
effort  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  local  community. 

In  coming  years,  I  hope  we  are  going  to 
see  a  great -expansion  of  two-year  colleges. 
We  dont  mind  a  bit  if  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion borrows  from  our  Texas  success  story. 
The  trend  is  obvious  already.  Back  in  1960. 
the  Nation  had  only  621  two-year  colleges. 
Ten  years  later — In  the  faU  of  1970 — the 
figure  had  grown  to  891 — an  Increaae  of 
71%  In  a  decade. 

L««t  year,  one  million,  eight  hundred 
thousand  young  people  entered  college  for 
the  first  time.  And  at  least  one-third  of  this 
number  enrolled  at  two-year  collegee.  So 
the  contribution  of  junior  colleges  to  higher 
eduosticMi  Is  tremendous.  Unfc»1:uiMitely,  the 
Importance  of  these  schools  Is  not  widely 
known  and  as  a  result,  they  do  not  receive 
their  fair  shsre  of  attention  and  funding 
when  educational  approprtatlone  come  up  in 
the  Congrees  and  the  various  state  legis- 
latures. 

Junior  colleges  provide  this  N«tlon  the 
greatest  potecttlal  to  give  everyone  an  op- 
portunity for  a  college  education.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  opportunity  broadened  aod 
I  think  this  must  mean  more  emphasis  on 
Junior  coUeges  locaited  close  to  the  students 
and  cloee  to  the  communities  which  they 
are  designed  to  awe. 

In  fact,  this  Nation  U  powerful  enough — 
and  it  has  the  resources — to  provide  this 
kind  of  opportunity  for  every  single  high 
school  graduate.  Education  Is  ao  Important 
to  the  future  of  this  nation  that  I  would  like 
to  see  free  public  junior  coUeges  evtabUahed 
In  every  McUon  of  the  country.  I  would  like 
to  see  these  Jimlor  coUages  modeled  after 
your  school  with  a  proper  balance  between 
aoademlc  and  vocaUooal  subjects.  As  lAmar 
County  bM  learned,  these  InetttutlcHia  would 
be  more  than  rtmply  coUeges.  They  would  be 
an  Important  part  of  the  community  and 
they  would  help  provide  a  vital  new  element 
to  many  «nall  and  madlani-elaed  towns 
around  tlie  NaiUon. 

Such  a  ayatem  of  free  puhUc  junior  col- 
leges would  pay  for  itself  over  the  yean. 
The  aUidezifts  who  emerge  tnta  theae  inctt- 
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tutloM  are  bette*  equipped  to  take  on  the 
eaaentlAl  and  productive  Jobs  In  society.  The 
students  who  emerge  from  these  Junior  col- 
leges will — for  the   most   part — be  able   to 
obtain  Jobs   at   higher   income   levels   than 
would    have    been    otherwtoe    possible.    And 
this,  of  course,   means  that  as  the  Income 
levels   rlae,    these   students   will   be   paying 
m<we  taxes,  and  will — in  effect — ^be  repaying 
the  funds  that  went  into  the  construction 
and  development  of  these  public  institutions. 
But  the  Important  thing  is  that  this  na- 
tion— if  It  Is  to  remain  a  world  leader  and  If 
It  U  to  meet  Its  basic  domestic  economic 
needs — must  have   a  trained  and  educated 
youth.  The  neglect  of  education  today  could 
have  dlsaatrous  effects  on  the  United  States 
a  decade  or  two  in  the  fmupe.  We  must 
realize  that  we  do  not  have  a  moiK>poly  on 
education    and    that   other    nations   sfound 
the  world — including  many  which  we  now  re- 
gard  as  underdeveloped — are  malting  giant 
strides  In  broadening  educational  opportuni- 
ties. As  the  world's  Number  One  deoMxracy. 
we  cannot  afford  to  fall  back  in  this  area. 

Although  an  exceedingly  small  percentage 
of  their  studeata  reach  college,  the  number 
of  those  completing  college  In  the  Soviet 
Union  increased  119%  In  the  laat  decade.  And 
there  are  o^her  nations  around  the  world 
moving  toward  broader  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  the  need  for  broader  opportunities 
certainly  does  not  begin  or  end  at  the  college 
level.  This  naUon  was  built  on  the  concept 
of  open  opportunttles  and  there  are  times 
when  I  feel  that  we  are  forgetting  this  im- 
portant fact.  Throughout  my  years  In  the 
Congress.  X  have  fought  for  economic  legls- 
'*tlon  which  would  keep  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  In  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 

Not  only  do  I  want  to  see  more  young  peo- 
ple go  to  college,  but  I  also  want  to  nmke 
sure  that  when  they  emerge,  there  are 
chances  for  them  to  use  their  education.  I 
don't  want  to  see  an  economic  system  con- 
trolled by  a  few,  choking  off  opportunities 
and  dictating  policies  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

That  is  why  I  have  always  fought  for 
measures  to  eliminate  monopolies,  to  con- 
trol the  giant  chain  stores  and  to  prevent  a 
handful  of  banking  Instltirtlon*— far  removed 
from  the  people — from  determining  the  fu- 
ture of  this  nation.  Nothing— in  my  opin- 
ion— is  more  important  than  spreading  out 
the  benefits  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  aUowlng  everyone  possible  a  chance  to 
participate. 

Today,  many  of  the  ezpetta— «nd  many  In 
the  Congress— are  ignoring  the  concentra- 
Uon  of  economic  power.  They  are  ignoring 
the  fact  that  monopoly— and  I  include  in 
this  the  giant  banking  corporations  of  Wall 
Street — can  choke  off  the  very  things  that 
made  this  nation  great.  I  hope  this  apathy 
about  economic  concentration  can  be  over- 
come so  that  the  young  people  in  this  audi- 
ence and  the  young  people  to  follow  will  al- 
ways have  <H>portunltiea  open  to  tbem. 

I  am  concerned  when  I  look  at  figures  that 
show  that  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  manufacturing  corporations  control 
nearly  half  of  the  nation's  manufacturing 
»«e«ts  .  .  and  even  more  of  the  profits  To- 
day, no  nwre  than  aoo  of  the  largeat  Indus- 
trial corporations  control  more  than  60%  of 
the  total  aaaeu  of  all  manufacturing  con- 
cema.  In  the  financial  community,  there  are 
13.500  commercial  banks,  and  only  loo  of 
theae  hold  half  of  the  naUon's  bank  deposit*. 
This  kind  of  coneantration  cannot  help 
but  stifle  opportunity  and  development  It's 
the  kind  of  tight  control  that  holds  back 
whole  regions  of  the  nation  and  makea  It 
dlfflcult  for  areas  like  East  Texas  to  share 
in  the  full  pn»perlty  of  the  nation.  These 
gl*nt  interfocked  banks  and  corporations- 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  naUon— alm- 
Pjy«nriot  and  do  not  graq>  the  need  for 
bwartwnlng  otiporuinttiea. 
The  aetlooi  of  a  handful  of  important  cor- 
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pcMate  and  banking  directors  can  make  or 
wreck  corporations  and  destroy  development 
opportunities  for  many  local  communities. 
Back  In  19«9,  the  decisions  of  a  handful  of 
big  money  center  banks  drove  Interest  rates 
up  to  the  highest  levels  In  the  history  of  this 
nation.  These  were  arbitrary  decisions  which 
affected  every  single  citizen  in  the  nation. 

These  interest  rate  increases  shut  off  op- 
portunity for  mllllona  of  Americans.  Small 
businessmen — operating  legitimate  and 
needed  enterprises — were  cut  off  from  credit, 
and  some  went  into  bankruptcy.  Homebuyers 
were  turned  away;  farmers  were  stuck  with 
impossible  credit  terms;  and  thousands  of 
college  students  were  denied  education  loans 
or  were  forced  to  pay  usurious  charges. 

Today,  the  end  result  of  these  policies — 
imposed  by  a  tightly-concentrated  banking 
Industry — is  rising  unemployment  with 
nearly  6  million  persons  standing  In  the  Job- 
less lines. 

So  you  see,  my  friends,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  bring  opportunity  to  everyone  in  this 
great  nation.  Educational  opportunity  and 
economic  opportunity  as  well.  We  have  the 
greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known — but  we  must  never  lose  the 
chance  to  make  It  greater.  Each  of 
you  has  that  chance — to  help  improve 
our  nation — largely  because  of  the  op- 
portunities you  have  been  given  by  yovu- 
fanUly,  your  college,  your  government.  You 
young  people  who  are  graduating  here  today 
have  the  character,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
vitality  to  do  your  full  share  by  striving  to 
give  that  same  opportunity  to  others.  I  feel 
sure  you  will. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  special  word  of  ap- 
preciation for  your  great  president.  Mr.  Louis 
Williams.  I  have  known  this  fine  gentleman 
for  many  years,  even  before  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Paris  Junior  College  In  1968. 
and  it  is  seldom  that  an  educational  Institu- 
tion is  able  to  enlist  the  services  of  an  in- 
dividual with  so  many  capabUltles.  Tour 
president  has  the  sensitivity  of  a  bom  edu- 
cator, the  sound  Judg^ment  of  a  successful 
businessman,  and  the  engaging  magnetism  of 
a  public  relations  expert — in  short,  all  the 
leadership  qualities  that  have  combined  In 
the  person  of  Louis  B.  WUllams  to  make  him 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  modest,  un- 
assuming, and  successful  presidents  of  any 
Junior  coUege  In  the  nation.  In  addition  he's 
as  bright  as  a  brain  surgeon  and  as  cool 
as  a  lion  tamer. 

In  referring  to  education,  the  people  of  this 
senatorial  dutrlct  is  blessed  with  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  aU  the  60  states,  the  Honorable  A.  M. 
Aiken  o*  Paris.  Pew  men  in  our  nation  have 
been  such  a  devoted  friend  to  education  as 
this  wonderful  Senator.  We  are  all  proud  of 
Senator  Aiken — and  recognize  the  great  good 
that  he  has  done  In  all  his  years  of  public 
service  to  the  outstanding  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting 
me  here  to  your  commencement — I  shall 
never  forget  your  wonderful  hospitaUty  and 
the  great  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
I  wish  you  all  the  very  best  of  everything 
and  please  do  not  forget — you  have  a  good 
fMend  In  Washington— please  call  on  me  If 
I  can  be  of  assistance. 
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I  Prom  the  Paris  News,  May  31.  1971) 
Patman  Qiven  Honoraxt  DEaazK 

Highlights  of  the  spring  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Parts  Junior  College  Thursday 
night  were  the  bestowal  of  an  Honorary  As- 
sociate of  Arts  Degree  upon  the  Hon.  Wright 
Patman,  United  States  Represenutive  from 
this  district. 

The  Honorary  Associate  of  Arts  Degree, 
presented  to  a  citizen  who  renders  outstand- 
ing service  to  his  fellowman,  was  awarded  to 
Rep.  Patman  by  Dr.  Harold  Hunt,  president 
of  the  PJC  Board  of  Regenu. 

A  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
aUves   since    1929,   Patman    is   dean   of   the 


Texas  delegation  and  chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful 33 -member  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  as  well  as  other  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees.  In  his  more  than  43 
years  as  a  U.S.  representative,  Patman  has 
been  Identified  with  laws  helping  veterans, 
farmers,  the  aged,  workers,  small  and  Inde- 
pendent business,  full  employment,  housing, 
hospital  facilities  and  education. 

Since  his  own  youthful  days  In  Hughes 
Springs,  Cass  County,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Congressman  Pat- 
man has  had  an  Interest  In  and  awareness  of 
the  development  of  youth.  "The  concept  of 
higher  education  for  the  elite  is  becoming 
discredited."  Patman  said  Thursday  night 
when  he  spoke  to  the  83  PJC  graduates,  "and 
more  and  more,  the  nation  is  recognizing  the 
Importance  of  broadening  its  educational 
opportunities.  You  graduates  of  Paris  Junior 
College  must  help  with  that  recognition.  You 
must  work  to  broaden  educational  opportu- 
nities for  all  people." 

In  his  commencement  address,  Patman 
noted  that  "the  system  of  Junior  colleges  and 
community  colleges  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  bringing  true  democ- 
racy to  higher  education."  He  explained 
that  since  Paris  Junior  College  was  estab- 
lished In  1934.  "It  has  been  one  of  the  real 
leaders"  and  that  its  "academic  reputation 
has  always  been  extremely  high." 

The  speaker  noted  that  the  expansion  of 
the  technical  and  vocational  programs  "will 
Increase  your  Importance  to  Paris,  Lamar 
County  and  the  entire  region."  referring  to 
the  new  Technical-Vocational  Center  on  the 
drawing  board. 

Patman.  who  holds  a  law  degree  from 
Cumberland  University,  further  stressed  the 
Importance  of  education  to  the  future  of  this 
nation  and  said  that  this  nation  is  powerful 
enough  and  has  the  resources  to  provide 
opportunity  for  every  high  school  graduate. 
"Junior  colleges  provide  this  nation  the 
greatest  potential  to  give  everyone  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  college  education.  I  woxild  like 
to  see  this  opportunity  broadened  and  I 
think  this  must  mean  more  emphasis  of 
Junior  colleges  located  close  to  the  students 
and  close  to  the  communities  which  they  are 
designed  to  serve." 

The  speaker  explained  that  he  would  like 
to  see  free  public  Junior  colleges  established 
throughout  the  country.  "I  would  like  to  see 
these  Junior  colleges  modeled  after  your 
school  with  a  proper  balance  between  aca- 
demic and  vocational  subjects."  Mr.  Patman 
said,  noting  that  such  a  system  would  pay 
for  itself  over  the  years  as  students  would 
have  higher  incomes  and  pay  more  taxes. 

"But  the  Important  thing  U  that  this  na- 
tion— if  It  Is  to  remain  a  world  leader  and  if 
it  la  to  meet  Its  basic  domestic  economic 
needs — must  have  a  trained  and  educated 
youth."  The  representative  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  economic  opportunity 
as  well  as  educational  opportunity  before 
telling  the  graduates:  "Each  of  you  has  a 
chance  to  help  improve  our  nation,  largely 
because  of  the  opportunities  you  have  been 
given  by  your  family,  your  college,  your  gov- 
ernment. You  young  people  who  are  gradu- 
ating here  tonight  have  the  character,  the 
knowledge  and  the  vitality  to  do  your  full 
share  by  striving  to  give  that  same  opportu- 
nity to  others.  I  feel  sure  you  will." 

(Prom  the  tamar  County  Echo.  May  37  1971 ) 
Patman  Honobed  at  PJC  Commxncxmsnt 
Highlights  of  the  spring  commencement 
ceremonies  at  Paris  Junior  College  Thiirsdav 
night  (May  30)  were  the  bestowal  of  an 
Honorary  Associate  of  ArU  Degree  upon  the 
Hon.  Wright  Patman.  United  States  repre- 
sentative from  this  district,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Carol  Black  of  Honey  Orove  and  Judy 
Kay  Craln  of  Parts  as  the  two  top  students 
of  the  1971  graduating  class.  Miss  Black  was 
graduated  summa  cum  laude,  highest  honors, 
and  Miss  Craln  was  graduated  magna  cum 
laude,  second  highest  honors. 
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The  Honorary  Associate  of  Arts  Degree,  pre- 
sented to  a  citizen  who  renders  outstanding 
service  to  bis  fellowman,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Patman  by  Dr.  Harold  Hunt,  president  of 
the  PJC  Board  of  Regents. 

A  member  of  the  UjS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1939,  Mr.  Patman  Is  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  and  chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful 33-member  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Coounlttee  as  ¥veU  as  other  committees 
and  subcoBunlttees.  In  his  more  than  42 
years  as  a  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Patman 
has  been  Identified  vrttb  laws  helping  veter- 
ans, farmers,  the  aged,  workers,  small  and  In- 
dependent business,  full  employment,  hous- 
ing, hospital  facilities  and  education. 

Since  his  own  youthfiU  days  in  Hughes 
Springs,  Oass  County,  where  he  was  graduat- 
ed from  high  school.  Congressman  Patman 
has  had  an  Interest  In  and  awareness  of  the 
development  of  youth.  "The  concept  of  high- 
er education  for  the  elite  Is  becoming  dis- 
credited," Mr.  Palznan  said  Thursday  night 
when  he  spoke  to  the  82  PJC  graduates,  "and 
more  and  more,  the  nation  la  recognizing  the 
importance  of  broadening  Its  educational  op- 
portunities. You  graduates  of  Paris  Junior 
CoUege  must  help  with  that  reoognitlon.  You 
must  work  to  broaden  educational  opportu- 
nidee  for  all  people." 

In  his  conunencement  address,  Mr.  Pat- 
man noted  that  "the  system  of  Junior  colleges 
and  community  colleges  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  brtnglng  true  democ- 
racy to  higher  education."  He  explained  that 
since  Paris  Junior  College  was  established 
In  1934,  "It  has  been  one  of  the  real  leaders 
and  that  Its  academic  reputation  has  always 
been  extremely  high." 

The  speaker  noted  that  the  expaiMlon  of 
the  technical  and  vocational  programs  "will 
Increase  your  Importance  to  Paris.  Lamar 
County  and  the  Niitlre  region,"  referring  to 
the  new  Technical-Vocational  Center  on 
the  drawing  board. 

Mr.  Patman,  who  holds  an  LL3.  degree 
from  Cumljerland  University,  further 
stressed  the  Imftortance  of  education  to  the 
future  of  this  nation  and  said  that  this  na- 
tion is  powerful  enough  and  has  the  re- 
sources to  provide  opportunity  for  every  high 
school  graduate. 

"Junior  colleges  provide  this  nation  the 
greatest  potential  to  give  everyone  an  op- 
portunity for  a  college  education.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  opportunity  broadened  and  I 
think  this  must  mean  more  emphasis  of 
Junior  colleges  located  close  to  the  students 
and  close  to  the  communities  which  they  are 
designed  to  serve." 

The  speaker  explained  that  he  would  like 
to  see  free  public  Junior  colleges  established 
throughout  the  country.  "I  would  like  to  see 
these  Junior  colleges  modeled  after  your 
school  with  a  proper  balance  between  aca- 
demic and  vocational  subjects,"  Mr.  Patman 
said,  noting  that  such  a  system  would  pay 
for  Itself  over  the  years  as  students  would 
have  higher  incomes  and  pay  more  taxes. 

"But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  this  na- 
tion— If  It  Is  to  remain  a  world  leader  and  If 
it  Is  to  meet  Its  t>aslc  domestic  economic 
needs — must  have  a  traln*^  and  educated 
youth."  The  representative  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  economic  opportunity 
as  well  as  educational  opportunity  before  tell- 
ing to  give  that  same  oppc«tunlty  to  others, 
to  help  Improve  our  ziatlon,  largely  because 
of  the  opportunities  you  have  been  given  by 
your  family,  your  college,  your  government. 
You  young  people  who  are  graduating  here 
tonight  have  the  character,  the  knowledge 
and  the  vitality  to  do  your  full  share  by  striv- 
ing to  give  that  same  opportunity  to  others. 
I  feel  sure  you  will." 

Miss  Black,  the  summa  cum  laude  gradu- 
ate this  year.  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D,  R.  Black  of  Honey  Grove.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Theta  K^pa,  honorary  society, 
and  was  named  to  Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  Amertcan  Junior  Colleges.  At  the 
annual  awards  night,  she  was  named  out- 
standing English  student  and   reoeiyed  an 
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award  In  Journalism.  Miss  Black,  whose  am- 
bition Is  to  become  a  teacher,  was  on  the 
staff  of  The  Bat,  PJC  student  newspaper.  Her 
hobbles  are  sewing  and  reading. 

A  graduate  of  Paris  High  School,  Miss 
Craln  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jlmmie  Craln. 
1803  Neathery.  This  past  ysar.  she  served  as 
accompanist  for  the  PJCtngen  and  provided 
music  for  several  of  the  musical  productions. 
Miss  Craln  Is  listed  In  Who's  Who  Among 
Students  in  Amertcan  Junior  Colleges  and 
was  the  year's  recipient  of  the  J.  Emory 
Shaw  Scholarship  presented  by  the  Parts 
Music  Club  to  a  PJC  student.  The  magna 
cum  laude  graduate  is  accompanist  and 
organist  at  Belmont  Baptist  Church. 

The  students  who  were  graduated  Thursday 
night  are  Rebecca  L.  Adams,  Honey  Grove; 
Charles  Edward  Beachley  m.  Parts;  Becky  Jo 
Biard,  Parts;  Carol  Black,  Honey  Grove;  Lora 
Sue  Brown,  David  L.  Bnimley.  Jan  Bryan, 
all  of  Parts,  Swell  O.  Byred,  PattonvlUe; 
Cheryl  Ann  Caldwell,  Deborah  Kay  CaldweU. 
Phil  Carter.  Rea  Cathryn  Crabtree,  Judy  Kay 
Craln,  and  Deborah  Kay  Crews,  all  of  Parts. 

Others  are  Unda  Kay  Crutchfleld,  Brooks- 
ton;  Joan  Gordon  Cunlngham,  Johnny  Chris 
Cunningham,  Thomas  H.  Daniels,  Larry  Lee 
Dlcken,  all  of  Parts;  Marshel  (Buddy)  Dod- 
son.  Ector;  David  Earl  Evans.  Robert  H. 
Pinch.  Jr.,  Gary  Podge,  all  of  Parts;  Ronald 
D.  Gandy,  Talco;  Marcle  Anne  Grtffln.  Parts; 
Mackey  Wayne  Guest.  Detroit;  Roy  J.  HaU, 
Commerce. 

Also,  Peggy  Hanke,  Parts;  John  Y.  Harbi- 
son. ClarksvlUe;  Dennis  R.  Hood,  Leesbiu^; 
Berney  Ray  Huddleston,  Bogata;  Mary  Alice 
Jackson,  Retha  M.  Joyce,  Marton  D.  Kershaw, 
all  of  Parts;  Flora  Kathryn  Knight,  Petty; 
James  E.  Lasslster,  Brookston;  Unda  Carol 
Rislnger  Locke,  Paris;  Oulda  Lynn  Lovell. 
Dallas;  William  Gary  Lynch,  ClarksvUle; 
Bobby  I*e  McAfee.  Steve  H.  McPadden.  Jr., 
C.  Duncan  McMillan,  James  R.  Morton,  aU 
of  Parts. 

John  AUen  Nlckerson,  Pittsburg;  Linda 
Kay  Osborne,  Dudley  Wayne  Parke,  P.  T. 
Pratt.  Jr.,  Larry  E.  Pratt,  Gay  P.  Puchi,  Melba 
Jo  Pye,  all  of  Parts;  Judy  Kathleen  Ritten- 
berry.  Honey  Grove;  Donna  Shannon,  Sue 
Simpklns,  Gary  Douglas  Smith,  all  of  Parts; 
Mary  Lee  Susan  Snell.  Roxton. 

Others  are  Edith  Gwlnnell  Snowton,  Ar- 
thur City,  Patrtcla  Ann  Sparks,  Paris;  Da- 
vid H.  Stephenson,  Austin;  Carolyn  Joyce 
Stewart.  Deport:  Jocelyn  Ramona  Stone, 
Dallas;  Jack  D.  Strtckland,  Albert  Lee  Thlel- 
man.  Nancy  M.  Tldwell,  all  of  Parts:  Chris  L. 
Waddell,  Talco;  Myrtle  L.  Waters,  Parts; 
Benny  L.  Westbrooks,  Powderly:  Claudia 
Smith  Williams,  Parts. 

August  graduates  in  the  Department  of 
Associate  Degree  Nursing  are  Harry  J.  Allen, 
Rosebud  Rodgers  Barrett.  Betty  P.  Moore 
Bolton,  all  of  Parts;  Sandra  J.  Chadwlck, 
Powderly;  Pamela  Sue  WUls  Chatham,  Paris; 
Bobble  Prance  Crowson,  Commerce;  Linda 
Brooks  Cuplt.  Broken  Bow,  Oklahoma;  Kay 
Lavelle  Klnslow  Harber.  ClarksvUle;  Lou 
Ann  Horchem.  Cooper;  Mary  L.  Hudgens. 
Paris;  Thella  Skeen  Jones,  Parts;  Kay  TaUey 
Oglesby.  Commerce;  Josephine  Townsend 
Payne.  Idabel.  Oklahoma;  Brenda  Sue  Stan- 
ford. Honey  Grove;  and  Jenny  Lynn  White, 
Sulphur  Springs. 


CONTROL  OP  THE  SEA  LAMPREY 
IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  12,  1971.  I  presented  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  a  statement  urging  an 
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increase  of  $400,000  in  the  amoimt  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  control  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  sea  lamprey  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  statement  as  well  as  a  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Geosge  H. 
Mahok,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Saalfeld,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission, 
dated  June  7,  1971;  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Sea  Lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Control  of  the  Ska  Lampket  in  tbk  Grzat 

Lakes 
(Statement  by  Senator  Robeet  P.  GatmNi 

"Although  the  sea  lamprey  Is  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  valuable  fish 
In  the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  it  must  bear  a 
major  share  of  the  blame,  and  its  control  is 
basic  to  restoration  of  an  ecological  balance 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishertes." — Norman  S.  Baldwin 
(former  BSecutive  Secretary  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  control  of  the  sea  lamprey 
In  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  yet  been  achieved 
despite  23  years  of  effort  by  Federal,  state. 
provincial,  and  international  agencies. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Saalfeld,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission,  the  international  organiza- 
tion charged  with  sea  lamprey  control : 

"The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  fully  ef- 
fective program  of  sea  lamprey  control  si- 
multaneously on  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
(sea  lamprey  are  no  threat  to  the  fishertes 
of  Lake  Brte)  stems  mainly  from  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  obtain  the  funds  It 
believes  are  required  to  accomplish  the  Job." 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  urge 
increased  funding  for  the  control  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  the  sea  lamprey  as  a 
threat  to  Great  Lakes  fish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  following 
documents  be  printed  in  the  record  of  these 
heartngs  immediately  following  my  state- 
ment: 

(1)  A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Honorable 
George  H.  Mahon.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Approprtatlons.  dated  June  11. 
1971. 

(3)  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  Robert  W 
Saalfeld,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Greet 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  dated  June  7. 
1971. 

(3)  A  copy  of  an  article  entitled  "Sea 
Lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes"  by  Norman  S. 
Baldwin,  former  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Pall  1968  Issue  of  Llmnos 
magaizlne. 

TTie  lamprey  has  been  a  chronic  menace  to 
large  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes — especially  the 
lake  trout — ever  since  it  first  appeared  in 
Lake  Huron  in  1938. 

A  parasite,  the  lamprey  survives  by  at- 
taching Itself  to  a  large  fish,  sucking  the  life 
from  it.  and  theti  moving  on  to  its  next 
victim. 

Dr.  Baldwin's  description  is  vivid: 

"A  parasitic  lamprey  is  equipped  with  a 
sucker-Uke  mouth  rimmed  by  homey  teeth 
for  attachment,  a  homey  tongue  for  rasping 
a  hole  in  the  skin  of  its  prey,  and  a  set  o{ 
glands  which  discharge  a  secretion  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  tongue.  This  secretion 
prevents  coagulation  of  the  prey's  blood  and 
breaks  down  the  flesh.  On  a  diet  of  blood 
and  bits  of  fiesh  the  adult  lamprey  grows 
from  7  to  18  inches  in  12  to  20  months.  .  .  . 
Judging  from  laboratory  feeding  studies,  a 
lamprey  can  destroy  3S  to  40  pounds  of  fish 
durtng  its  adult  parasitic  life." 

By  1960  the  sea  lamprey  had  demolished 
the   commercial    fishing    Industry    In    Lake 
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Huron.  Lake  Iflchlgan.  and  Lake  Superior. 
Flsbermen  who  once  made  an  annual  catch 
of  16  million  pounds  worth  $1£  million  are 
now  forbidden  by  State  authoritlee  to  flab 
for  lake  trout. 

Although  ccnnmerclal  fishing  is  d«inant, 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  fight  against 
the  lamprey,  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Great  LcUcea  Fishery  Commission,  an  Inter- 
national agency  created  In  10S6. 

Today  the  lamprey  population  In  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Is  estimated  to  be  10-16  per 
cent  of  the  1060-IMl  peak. 

This  Impressive  reduction  has  come  about 
largely  through  treatment  of  breeding 
grounds  with  a  chemical  lamprlclde  called 
3-trifluoromethyl-4-mltrophenal  (TPM). 

TTM.  when  deposited  In  precisely  measured 
concentrations  In  streams  where  lampreys 
breed,  Is  lethal  to  sea  lamprey  larvae  but  has 
no  effect  on  other  fish. 

Kven  though  the  sea  Umprey  has  been 
reduced  to  10-16  per  cent  of  Its  former  popu- 
lation, the  lake  trout  has  not  yet  returned  in 
significant  numbers,  de^)lte  an  extensive 
planting  program.  Sclentlste  estimate  that 
In  order  to  achieve  a  self-reproducing  stock 
of  lake  trout  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
the  Umprey  population  to  5  per  cent  of  Its 
106O-1BO1  peak.  This  would  result  In  restora- 
tion of  85  per  cent  of  the  pre-l&mprey  popu- 
lation of  lake  trout — a  viable  self-sustaining 
fishery.  Dr.  Saalfeld  states: 

"If  current  lamprey  abundance  oould  be 
reduced  another  order  of  magnitude  (or 
about  5  per  cent  of  their  abundance  befcn« 
control  measures  took  effect)  by  intensifica- 
tion of  the  chemical  control  program  It  would 
trigger  a  rapid  development  of  a  i<pawnlng 
lake  trout  stock." 

Such  an  Intensified  program  requires  addi- 
tional funding. 

When  the  Commission  made  Its  inltUl 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973.  It  asked 
for  $1,788  million.  This  request  was  trimmed 
by  HOO.OOO  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Subsequently,  the  Commission 
learned  that  an  additional  $300,000  would  be 
required  to  test  the  lamprlclde,  TFM,  in 
order  to  comply  with  perUdde  regulations  of 
the  Snvlronmental  Protection  Agency. 

This  additional  $300,000  (actually  $336,000 
to  meet  the  cost  of  Inflatloo)  was  approved 
by  OMB  and  by  the  House  of  Repreeectatlves, 
;;  bringing  the  toUl  appropriation  In  H.R.  9373 
to  $1,613  million.  It  Aould  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  this  additional  $336,000  Is  for 
an  unforeseen  expense  and  cannot  be  used 
for  Intensification  of  the  lamprey  control 
program. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  $400,000 
in  additional  funds  be  appropriated  for  the 
lamprey  program.  This  figure  corresponds 
with  the  Initial  request  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  would  enable  the  Commlaslon 
to  Intensify  Its  control  program  in  the  upper 
three  lakes  and  to  extend  Its  program  to  the 
United  States  side  of  lAke  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recent  approprlaUons  for 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  have 
been  suflBclent  only  to  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  maintenance  operation. 
The  lamprey  program  Is  now  at  a  point  where 
a  concerned  effort  by  the  Commission  can 
tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  lake  trout. 
Presently  the  sea  lamprey  is  holding  Its  own. 
A  1968  study  by  the  Commission  estimated 
that  restoration  erf  a  viable  lake  trout  fishery 
in  the  Great  Lakes  could  result  in  a  net  an- 
nual benefit  of  $1.6  million  to  U.S.  commer- 
cial and  sports  fishing  Interests  alone. 

Clearly,  an  additional  $400,000  appropriat- 
ed now  means  economy  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Congreos  will  see  fit  In  1971 
to  enable  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion to  move  to  finish  the  Job  it  started  In 
1956. 

Let's  give  the  flah — and  the  fishermen — a 
chance. 
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U.S.  Skmats, 
Waahington.  D.C..  June  11,  1971. 
Hon.  OBoacB  H.  Mabon, 

Chairman,  Cotnmittee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Chaisman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  U  to  urge  increased  funding  for  the 
control  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
sea  lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Robert  W.  Saalfeld,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  which 
I  believe  clearly  documents  the  need  for 
additional  funding. 

As  you  know,  the  lamprey  has  been  a 
chronic  menace  to  large  fish  in  the  Great 
Lakes — especially  the  lake  trout — ever  since 
It  first  appeared  In  Lake  Huron  In  1938. 

By  1960  commercial  fishermen  who  had 
made  an  annual  catch  of  16  million  pounds 
of  lake  trout  in  previous  years  were  out  of 
business.  Today,  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  the  lam- 
prey population  has  been  reduced  to  10-15 
per  cent  of  the  1960-1961  peak. 

But  the  lake  trout  has  not  returned  In 
significant  numbers,  and  commercial  fishing 
in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  has  yet  to  be  re- 
established. 

Recent  appropriations  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  have  been  sufficient 
only  to  permit  the  Commission  to  establish 
a  maintenance  operation.  The  lamprey  pro- 
gram is  now  at  a  point  where  a  concerted 
effort  by  the  Commission  can  tip  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  lake  trout.  Presently, 
the  lamprey  Is  holding  its  o\m,  as  the  en- 
closed correspondence  clearly  indicates. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice. 
Conunerce  and  the  Judiciary  has  reported  to 
the  full  Committee  a  bill  that  would  appro- 
priate $1,613,000  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission. 

I  strongly  urge  that  $400,000  in  additional 
funds  be  appropriated  for  the  lamprey  pro- 
gram. This  figure  corresponds  with  the  Ini- 
tial request  made  by  the  Commission  and 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  Intensify 
its  control  program  in  the  upper  three  Lakes 
and  to  extend  its  program  to  the  United 
States  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

More  money  now  can  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
eventual  elimination  of  the  lamprey  as  a 
threat  to  Great  Lakes  fish. 

This,  of  course,  means  economy  In  the 
long  run,  a  goal  I  share  with  every  member 
of  your  Committee. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Rob  EXT  P.  Grutin, 

U.S.  Senator. 

OaxAT  Lakes  Pishebixs  Commission, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  June  7, 1971. 

Hon.  ROBEBT  P.  GUITIN, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  GaimN:  In  response  to  a 
request  from  your  office,  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  the  following  capsule  version  of  the 
sea  lamprey  control  program  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

When  the  sea  lamprey  entered  the  Great 
Lakes  above  Niagara  Palls  through  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  about  1921,  conditions  were  ideal 
for  Its  explosive  Increase.  Lake  trout  were 
In  abundance  in  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan, 
and  Superior  and  their  habits  matched  those 
of  the  sea  lamprey  admirably.  The  exclu- 
sively parasitic  lampreys  soon  reduced  the 
lake  trouit  to  virtual  extinction  In  these 
lakes  by  sucking  blodd  from  wounds  made 
by  rasping  teeth.  Between  1938  and  1947. 
Lake  Huron  trout  production  dropped  from 
5.0  million  pounds  to  lees  than  400.000 
p>ounds  and  the  fishery  collapsed.  In  Lake 
Michigan,  commercial  production  dropped 
from  6.6  million  pounds  In  1944  to  60,000 
pounds  In  1960.  Lampreys  encountered  some 
trouble  negotiating  the  locks  in  St.  Marys 
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River  to  reach  Lake  Superior,  but  by  1947 
enough  of  them  had  made  It  to  esUbllsh  a 
rapidly  growing  population.  Lake  trout  pro- 
duction In  Lake  Superior  dropped  from  an 
average  of  4.4  million  pounds  per  year  to 
less  than  0.6  million  pounds  In  1960.  Com- 
mercial fishermen  In  these  3  upper  lakes, 
therefore,  lost  a  oomblned  annual  Income  of 
more  than  7.6  million  dollars.  Losses  to  other 
channels  in  the  trade  and  to  the  sport  fish- 
eries are  Inestimable. 

The  sea  lampreys  spawn  In  the  gravel  rif- 
fles of  streams  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  larvae 
drift  to  areas  of  softer  bottom  where  they 
burrow  and  spend  2  to  10  years  of  their  larval 
existence.  After  their  larval  existence  they 
metamorphose  or  transform  Into  the  adult 
parasitic  form  and  migrate  to  the  Great 
Lakes  during  the  fall  or  spring  months.  The 
next  13  to  20  months  are  spent  feeding  on  fish 
in  the  lakes.  During  thU  period  they  grow 
from  about  7  to  17  inches.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  adult  lamprey  enters  a  .stream  to 
spawn  and  dies. 

Sea  lamprey  control  is  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission,  an  International  organization 
created  by  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Is  the  contracting  agent  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Forestry  is  the  agent  for  Canada. 

The  principle  method  of  control  Involves 
the  application  of  a  selective  toxicant  "lam- 
prlclde (TPM)"  to  streams  to  destroy  larval 
sea  lampreys.  It  has  become  abundantly 
clear  over  the  past  few  years  that  the  control 
program  Is  basic  to  the  redevelopment  and 
re-eatabllshment  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisher- 
ies, and  it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  control  has  been  achieved 
In  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Huron  by  periodic  chemical  treatment  of 
lamprey-producing  streams.  At  the  present 
level  of  Intensity  the  program  is  holding  the 
lamprey  In  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  at 
about  10-16  percent  of  their  abundance  be- 
fore control  measures  took  effect;  and  a 
similar  decline  of  lampreys  Is  already  evident 
In  Lake  Huron  where  first-round  chemical 
treatments  will  be  completed  this  year. 

Coupled  with  sea  lamprey  control  is  the 
trout-salmon  rehabilitation  program  which 
Involves  intensive  annual  plantings  of  hatch- 
ery-reared fish.  This  program  carried  out  co- 
operatively by  State.  Federal,  and  Provincial 
agencies  has  involved  plantings  totalling  28  4 
million  lake  trout.  2.4  million  coho.  and  0.4 
million  Chinook  salmon  in  Lake  Sup>erior 
since  1968;  11.3  million  lake  trout.  10.8  mil- 
lion coho.  and  6.3  million  Chinook  salmon  In 
Lake  Michigan  since  1965;  and  3.8  million 
coho  and  2.1  million  chlnook  in  Lake  Huron 
since  1968.  As  the  sea  lamprey  have  yielded 
to  control,  these  planted  fish  have  survived 
and  grown  exceptionally  well  on  the  forage 
fish  available;  and  their  presence  In  the  lakes 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of 
significant  sport  fisheries  In  the  upper  three 
lakes.  In  Michigan  waters  alone,  preliminary 
studies  Indicate  that  an  estimated  180.000 
anglers  spent  2  million  days  of  sport  fishing 
In  1970  The  catch  of  salmon  and  trout  was 
estimated  at  1.0  million  fish  and  the  net 
value  of  the  resource  between  5  to  7  million 
dollars. 

Currently,  the  major  problem  of  sea  lam- 
prey control  Is  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the 
lamprey  population  to  a  level  which  does  not 
hinder  the  development  of  a  self-reproduc- 
ing stock  of  lake  trout — the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  program.  Unfortunately,  lake 
trout  do  not  mature  and  reproduce  until  they 
reach  7  yearn  of  age  and  about  28  Inches  In 
length,  and  since  lamprey  prefer  to  attack 
larger  fish,  even  a  remnant  population  can 
infilct  heavy  losses  on  lake  trout  for  about 
3  to  4  years  before  they  spawn  for  the  first 
time.  Scientists  studying  lake  trout  In  Lake 
Superior  have  provided  evidence  that  lam- 
prey predatlon  is  the  major  source  of  mor- 
tality of  lake  trout  over  36  Inches  in  length. 
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They  believe  that  If  current  lamprey  abun- 
dance could  be  reduced  another  order  of  mag- 
nitude (or  about  5  percent  of  their  abun- 
dance before  control  measures  took  effect) 
by  intensification  of  the  chemical  control 
program  it  would  trigger  a  rapid  development 
of  a  spawning  lake  trout  stock. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  fully  effec- 
tive program  of  sea  lamprey  control  simul- 
taneously on  four  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 
(sea  lamprey  are  no  threat  to  the  fisheries  of 
Lake  Erie)  stems  mainly  from  the  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  obtain  the  funds  it  be- 
lieves are  required  to  accomplish  the  Job.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  differential  gap  between 
the  funds  requested  by  the  Commission  and 
those  received  from  the  two  governments  has 
grown  wider  in  the  last  few  years.  The  finan- 
cial problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  when 
the  United  States  Government  Is  unable  to 
provide  the  funds  requested,  the  Canadian 
contribution  must  be  automatically  lowered 
to  meet  a  cost  sharing  formula  which  calls 
for  the  U.S.  to  contribute  69  percent  and  Can- 
ada 31  percent  of  total  program  expenses. 

To  Illustrate  the  problem  specifically.  In 
July  1970  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
two  governments  a  sea  lamprey  control  and 
research  program  for  fiscal  year  1972  which 
provided  for  intensification  of  lamprey  con- 
trol In  the  3  upper  lakes  and  an  extension  of 
chemical  control  to  Lake  Ontario  lamprey 
streams.  The  program  called  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  2.613  million  dollars — U.S.  con- 
tribution of  $1,788  million  dollars  and  Can- 
adian contribution  of  $0,825  million  dollars. 
Later  in  1970.  the  Commlaslon  was  advised 
by  the  U.S.  Government  that  its  contribution 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  $1,388  million 
dollars  rather  than  the  $1,788  million  re- 
quested. At  the  same  time,  the  Commission 
received  the  distressing  news  that  in  order  to 
obtain  continuing  clearance  for  its  registra- 
Uon  of  lamprlclde  (TFM)  by  the  Pesticide 
Regulation  Division  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  wide  range  of  toxicology 
and  residue  chemistry  studies  that  would 
eventually  yield  the  data  needed  to  establish 
tolerance  llmlte  In  water,  fish,  and  food  or 
food  stuffs.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  reg- 
istration-oriented research  on  TFM  in  fiscal 
year  1972  alone  was  $290,000. 

In  January  1971.  the  Commission  held  an 
emergency  meeting  to  determine  what  re- 
visions In  the  fiscal  year  1972  program  were 
needed  to  Include  research  on  TPM  and  stay 
within  a  budget  limitation  established  by 
a  U.S.  contribution  of  $1,388  million  dollars 
An  Immediate  decision  was  to  defer  inten- 
sification of  control  in  the  3  upper  lakes  and 
an  extension  of  chemical  control  to  lamprey 
streams  on  the  U.S.  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  If 
the  Commission  was  forced  to  absorb  the 
costs  of  TFM  research  in  its  operational  con- 
trol program,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to 
curtail  chemical  control  on  the  U.S.  side  of 
Lake  Huron  and  carry  out  only  a  "mainte- 
nance" program  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Superior.  Recognizing  that  the  two  govern- 
ments might  be  sympathetic  to  these  prob- 
lems, the  Commission  requested  an  increase 
in  contributions  for  fiscal  year  1972  amount- 
ing to  $200,000  In  the  U.S.  and  $90,000  in 
Canada  to  cover  the  cost  of  TFM  registration- 
oriented  research.  The  request  is  now  being 
considered  favorably  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  House  of  Commons  in  Canada  If 
these  additional  funds  are  obtained,  the 
Commission  would  then  be  able  to  carry 
out  In  fiscal  year  1972  the  TFM  research,  con- 
duct a  maintenance  control  program  on  the 
3  upper  lakes,  and  extend  chemical  opera- 
tions to  the  Canadian  lamprey  streams  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  is  sufficient 
to  bring  you  abreast  of  the  progress  made 
and  some  of  the  biological  and  fiscal  prob- 
lems confronting  sea  lamprey  control  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ROBKBT   W.   SaALTKU), 

Executive  Secretary. 


Sea  Lampret  in  the  Obeat  Lakes 
(By  Norman  S.  Baldwin) 

Movement  of  sea  lamprey  (Petromyzon 
marinus)  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie 
through  the  Welland  Canal  about  1930,  and 
their  susbequent  establishment  In  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes,  Initiated  a  series  of  biological 
changes  which  have  extended  beyond  the 
fish  directly  attacked  by  this  parasite.  The 
initial  Impact  was  borne  by  the  large,  cold- 
water  fish  such  as  lake  trout  (Salvelinus 
namaycush).  burbot  (Lota  lota),  whltefish 
(Coregonus  clupeaformia) ,  and  rainbow  trout 
(Salmo  gairdneri).  The  catch  of  these  species 
dropped  sharply  and  one,  the  lake  trout,  was 
almost  completely  eliminated  in  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan.  Smaller  cold-water  spe- 
cies which  became  abundant  In  the  absence 
of  lake  trout  have  recently  been  displaced  in 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  alewlfe  (Alosa  pseu- 
doharengus ) .  Alewlves  have  become  so  num- 
erous that  certain  plankton  sp>ecles  which 
they  prefer  for  food  have  now  become  scarce. 

Although  the  sea  lamprey  is  not  solely 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  valuable  fish  Id 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  It  must  bear  a  major 
share  of  the  blame,  and  its  control  is  basic  to 
restoration  of  an  ecological  balance  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  sport  and  commercial  fisher- 
ies. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  sea  lamprey  was 
not  generally  recognized  until  It  was  well 
established  in  all  the  lakes  and  had  seriously 
affected  the  commercial  fisheries  in  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Mlchgan.  Control  by  federal, 
state,  and  provincial  agencies  began  in  1948. 
and  in  1956  was  made  one  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission, 
an  International  agency  established  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  Great  Lakes  fishery 
resources. 

Early  steps  to  control  lamprey  were  too 
little  and  too  late  to  prevent  the  parasite 
from  becoming  firmly  established  In  all  of 
the  lakes:  screens  placed  In  streams  to  block 
lamprey  from  spawning  grounds  were  re- 
peatedly washed  out  and  were  soon  replaced 
by  electrical  barriers.  These  devices  consisted 
of  a  series  of  electrodes  which,  when  charged 
with  line  or  generator  power,  produced  an 
electrical  field  in  the  waters  that  lamprey 
and  fish  moving  upstream  could  not  pene- 
trate. These  electrical  barriers  were  not  fully 
effective  in  some  large  rivers  during  severe 
flooding,  although  they  rarely  washed  out. 

It  was  not  until  1958.  after  more  than  6 
years  of  experimentation  by  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries,  that  a  chemlsal 
method  to  reduce  lamprey  was  perfected  and 
applied,  first  on  Lake  Superior,  then  on  Lake 
Michigan,  and  recently  on  Lake  Huron,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  the  restoration  of  lake 
trout,  rainbow  trout,  whltefish,  the  intro- 
duction of  Pacific  salmon,  and  a  return  to  a 
more  balanced  ecological  situation. 

The  sea  lamprey  might  seem  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  the  role  of  "spoiler"  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  ocean,  attacks  on  fish 
have  been  reported  but  there  Is  little  evi- 
dence that  the  parasite  causes  serious  losses 
to  Important  species.  Furthermore.  In  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Finger  Lakes  of  New  Tork, 
landlocked  sea  lamprey  and  lake  trout  have 
co-exlsted  for  at  least  100  years  and  possibly 
since  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  thousands  of 
years  ago.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  In  these  lakes  trout  survival  appears  rel- 
atively low  and  the  populations  are  in  a  pre- 
carious position  when  exposed  to  fishing 
pressure.  A  significant  fishery  appears  to  re- 
quire the  support  of  hatchery  plantings. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  some  to  learn  that 
In  addition  to  the  sea  lamprey,  the  Great 
Lakes  contain  four  native  species  of  lam- 
prey— two  non -parasitic  and  two  para- 
sitic. The  northern  brook  lamprey  {Ichthy- 
omyzon  fossor)  and  the  American  brook 
lamprey  {.Lampetra  lamottei)  remain  In 
streams  during  their  entire  life  without 
parasitizing  fiah.  The  silver  lao^jray  (Ichthy- 


omyzon  unicuspis)  and  chestnut  Umprey 
{Ichthyomyzon  castaneus)  on  the  other 
hand  are  parasitic  for  about  a  year  before 
they  spawn  and  die.  The  silver  lamprey  was 
reportedly  abundant  In  Lake  Brie  during  the 
last  century  but  Is  rarely  encountered  now. 
It  appears  to  prefer  warmer  water  than  the 
sea  lamprey  and  its  distribution  In  the  colder 
lakes  Is  restricted.  The  chestnut  lamprey 
generally  remains  In  rivers  and  Is  abundant 
in  several  Including  the  Manistee  In  Michi- 
gan where  it  causes  significant  damage  to 
brown  trout. 

Although  no  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  ex- 
cept the  very  small  species,  are  immune  to 
sea  lamprey  attack,  lake  trout  are  by  far  the 
most  vulnerable.  They  inhabit  the  cooler 
water  preferred  by  sea  lamprey  and  are  per- 
haps attacked  more  successfully  because  they 
present  a  large  "target."  More  importantly, 
they  mature  at  a  relatively  large  size  and  ad- 
vanced age  and  are  exposed  to  sea  lamprey 
lor  several  years  before  they  spawn.  Lake 
trout  planted  where  lamprey  are  abundant 
show  good  survival  until  they  reach  about  20 
inches  at  which  time  they  come  under  heavy 
attack  with  few  reaching  24  inches 

The  key  to  controlling  a  species  Is  usually 
found  only  after  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  its  habits  and  behavior.  The  sea 
lamprey  is  no  exception  and  during  the  early 
years  was  closely  studied  Despite  the  collec- 
tion of  much  Information  these  studies  are 
continuing  so  that  control  methods  can  be 
Improved. 

The  sea  lamprey  in  the  Great  Lakes  spawn 
In  the  gravel  riffles  of  streams  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited in  depressions  made  by  moving 
stones.  On  hatching,  the  larvae  burrow  Into 
the  bottom  mud  where  they  spend  from  3  to 
9  years  depending  on  growing  conditions. 
During  this  time  they  are  called  ammocetes. 
These  larvae  are  seldom  seen  since  they  move 
only  occasionally  and  usually  at  night.  They 
feed  on  small  organisms  filtered  from  the 
water  which  they  pump  into  their  burrows 
for  respiration.  Growth  is  typically  slow  but 
In  a  few  streams  may  be  fast  enough  to 
bring  about  transformation  of  a  small  pro- 
[xjrtlon  of  a  hatch  in  3  years  Generally. 
lar\*ae  remain  In  streams  for  atjout  5  years 
and  reach  a  length  of  7  Inches  before  as- 
suming parasitic  characteristics  i  transform- 
ing) and  migrating  to  the  lake  to  feed  on 
fish.  A  parasitic  lamprey  Is  equipped  with 
a  sucker-like  mouth  rimmed  by  horny  teeth 
for  attachment,  a  horny  tongue  for  rasping  a 
hole  in  the  skin  of  its  prey,  and  a  set  of 
glands  which  discharge  a  secretion  into  the 
wound  made  by  the  tongue  This  secretion 
prevents  coagulation  of  the  prey's  blood  and 
breaks  down  the  fiesb.  On  a  diet  of  blood 
and  bits  of  flesh  the  adult  lamprey  grows 
from  7  to  18  Inches  in  12  to  20  months  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  the  adult  lamprey  en- 
ters a  stream,  spawns,  and  dies.  Judging  from 
laboratory  feeding  studies,  a  lamprey  can  de- 
stroy 35  to  40  pounds  of  fish  during  Its  adult 
parasitic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cap- 
ture of  fish  with  healed  wounds  indicates 
that  not  all  victims  succumb  However,  at- 
tacks which  perforate  the  body  cavity,  expos- 
ing the  internal  organs,  invariably  prove 
fatal.  Simultaneous  attacks  by  two  heavUy 
feeding  lamprey  must  be  lethal  to  all  but 
the  largest  fish. 

Attempts  to  control  lamprey  have  been 
aimed  at  preventing  reproduction  by  block- 
ing spawning  streams  with  mechanical  or 
electrical  barriers  or  destroying  the  larvae 
during  their  prolonged  stay  In  streams.  TTie 
first  method  was  abandoned  In  1960  when  It 
became  apparent  that  the  chemical  treat- 
ment of  streams  which  had  begun  In  1958 
was  proving  more  effective.  Electrical  bar- 
riers are  still  operated  on  certain  streams,  but 
only  to  follow  changes  In  lamprey  abun- 
dance. Theee  Installations  are  fenced  and 
booms  placed  above  and  below  to  safeguard 
the  public. 

The  application  c^  chemical  control  metti- 
oda  In  1B58  on  Lake  Superior  was  preceded  by 
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almoet  7  years  of  Inteaslve  res«»reh  to  find 
a  chemical  that  could  b«  ueed  In  lamprey 
streams  without  aerlcuoly  affecting  other  ash 
species.  Out  of  some  6.000  chemicals  screened 
one  has  emerged  ae  the  beet  of  several  which 
are  selectively  toxic  to  lamprey.  The  chemi- 
cal, which  has  no  Icnown  vise  outside  the 
lamprey  control  program,  Is  3-trlfluorometh- 
yl-4-iiltrophenol  and  is  referred  to  as  TPM. 
Exposure  to  a  concentration  of  TFM  from 
1  to  6  parts  per  million  for  a  period  of  8 
hours  Is  lethal  to  sea  lamprey  larvae  In  moat 
streams.  In  a  few  streams  where  the  con- 
centration of  dissolved  »ubatanc««  la  high. 
14  ppm  TFM  may  be  required.  At  these  con- 
centratlOQs  there  Is  no  danger  to  humans  or 
animals  drlnkltxg  the  water.  Pish  display  vary- 
ing degrees  of  resistance  to  the  lampriclde. 
Of  11  ^>ecle8  tested,  smallmouth  bass 
[Uicropterua  dolomieu)  were  least  suscepti- 
ble, requiring  about  8  times  the  concentra- 
tion required  to  tdU  lamprey.  Rainbow  trout 
and  coho  salmon  {Oncorhynohia  kirutch) 
require  about  3.6  times  the  coDcentratlon 
needed  to  kill  lamprey.  Walleye  {StizotedUm 
vitreum)  are  almost  as  susceptible  as  lam- 
prey and  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  precise  concentrations  in  rivers 
where  these  flah  are  present.  The  condition 
of  flsh  also  affects  resistance  to  TPM;  Indi- 
viduals that  have  spawned  or  are  heavily  dis- 
eased are  likely  to  succumb  while  healthy  in- 
dividuals show  no  ill  effects  from  exposure. 
The  way  in  which  TPM  acts  to  kiU  larval 
lamprey  is  not  clear.  Death  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  combination  of  circulatory  and  respira- 
tory failure.  Inhibition  of  certain  enzymes 
and  irreversible  blockage  of  oxygen  uptake 
by  the  blood  are  also  suspected. 

Further  InvesUgatlon  of  chemicals  led  re- 
cenUy  to  the  discovery  that  TPM  could  be 
synerglzed  with  a  moUusciclde  5J'-dlchloro- 
4'-nitrosalicylanallde  which,  when  added  in 
small  amounts  (2  percent  by  weight)  doubled 
TPM  toxicity  without  redviclng  Its  selectivity. 
The  synergist  has  a  low  solubllHy  and  precise 
concentrations  are  hard  to  achieve  In  oertCLin 
streams.  Therefore,  it  Is  not  used  whew  sus- 
ceptible species  may  be  endangered. 

A  stream  treatment  requires  a  consider- 
able amount  of  Information  before  it  can  be 
properly  carried  out.  Plrst.  a  survey  is  made 
with  portable  electric-shocking  equipment  to 
locate  the  sections  of  the  stream  inhabited  by 
young  lamprey,  for  it  Is  necessary  to  know 
what  tributaries  of  the  main  stream  need  to 
be  treated  and  how  far  upstream  the  chemi- 
cal must  be  Introduced  to  destroy  all  the 
ammooetes.  The  survey  crews  move  electrodes 
on  poles  over  the  stream  boittom  creating  an 
electrical  current  which  causes  the  ammo- 
cetes,  hidden  in  the  mud.  to  emerge.  These 
are  collected  and  Identified,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  sea  lamprey  larvae  from 
one  or  other  of  the  n»tlve  speclea  usually 
present. 

The  mollusclclde  used  to  synerglxe  TPM 
has  also  been  used  as  a  survey  tool  in  water 
where  electro-shocking  Is  not  always  effective. 
Sand  granules  Impregnated  with  the  syner- 
gUt  are  spread  over  the  surface  and  sink  to 
the  bottom  where  they  slowly  release  the 
chemical.  Lamprey  then  emerge  In  about  30 
minutes  and  can  be  easily  collected. 

Before  treatment  begins,  a  test  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  TPM  with  and  without  the  syner- 
gist is  made  at  etxh  stream  to  determine  the 
concentration  required.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause subtle  changes  in  water  chemistry 
modify  the  action  of  the  lampriclde.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  that  the  required  concentra- 
tion varies  widely  in  neighboring  streams,  or 
In  the  same  stream  from  season  to  season.  In 
the  trailer  laboratory  set  up  on  the  stream 
to  be  treated  lamprey  ammocetes  and  flsh  are 
placed  in  Jars  filled  with  water  from  the 
stream  and  dlfTerent  amounts  of  chemical 
are  added  to  expose  the  fish  and  lamprey  to 
a  wide  range  of  ooncenitratlons.  In  this  way 
the  lowest  concentration  required  to  kill 
lamprey  and  the  highest  conoentratlon  toler- 
ated by  fUh  are  determin«d.  A  suitable  con- 
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ceniration  between  these  limits  is  selected 
for  the  actual  treatment. 

In  streams  with  numerous  branches,  chem- 
ical feeding  must  be  carried  out  on  a  sched- 
ule which  will  allow  the  treated  water  In  a 
side  branch  to  reach  the  main  stream  as  the 
main  mass  of  treated  water  arrives.  Dilution 
of  the  lampriclde  to  sub-lethal  concentrations 
is  thereby  avoided.  Dyes  such  as  fluorescln 
are  used  beforehand  to  estimate  the  time 
It  will  take  treated  water  to  move  down  the 
stream  system. 

The  lampriclde  Is  fed  to  the  stream  at  the 
pre-determined  rate  by  a  pump  which  ac- 
curately delivers  the  required  amount  of 
chemical  through  a  perforated  plastic  boee 
placed  acroes  the  stream  above  the  upper 
Umltfi  of  lamprey  distribution.  Adjustments 
In  the  rate  and  period  of  chemical  feedings 
are  generally  necessary,  and  the  pump  oper- 
ator is  in  radio  contact  with  the  field  head- 
quarters where  water  samples  from  down- 
stream are  periodically  analysed.  After  about 
2  hours"  exposure  to  the  chemical,  ammo- 
oetes begin  to  emerge  from  the  bottom  In  a 
helpless  state  and.  after  12  to  18  hours,  large 
numbers  of  dead  larvae  can  be  seen  on  the 
bottom.  The  stream  is  re-surveyed  later  with 
electric  shockers  for  surviving  ammocetes 
to  check  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Approximately  one-tenth  of  the  3.000  trib- 
utaries entering  the  upper  three  Great  Lakes 
have  been  found  to  contain  lamprey  larvae; 
113  In  Lake  Superior,  98  in  Lake  Michigan, 
and  83  in  Lake  Huron.  Surveys  in  the  lower 
lakes,  still  to  be  completed,  have  located  12 
lamprey  streams  on  Lake  Erie  and  22  on  Lake 
Ontario. 

Chemical  treatment  of  streaims  began  In 
1968  on  Lake  Superior  where  lake  trout,  al- 
though declining  rapidly,  were  stUl  present 
In  fair  numbers.  By  1961.  the  main  lamprey 
streams  had  been  treated  and  results  were 
beginning  to  show.  In  the  fall  of  that  year, 
the  proportion  of  lake  trout  with  lamprey 
wounds  dropped  sharply  and  in  the  following 
spring  the  catch  of  spawning  lamprey  at 
barriers  fell  to  one-fifth  of  the  average 
catch  of  the  preceding  five  years.  In  order 
to  nMantaln  control,  it  was  necessary  in  1962 
to  begin  the  re-treatment  of  streams  in 
which  larval  lamprey  had  become  reestab- 
lished following  the  Initial  treatment.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  round  of  treatments 
in  1966,  the  catch  of  spawning  lamprey  had 
fallen  to  one-tenth  of  the  precontrol  level. 

Before  control  measures  could  take  effect, 
however,  sea  lamprey  had  so  reduced  lake 
trout  in  Inshore  waters  of  Lake  Superior  that 
natural  reproduction  had  essentially  ceased 
by  1969.  These  inshore  stocks  have  been  re- 
established by  an  extensive  planting  pro- 
gram and  trout  In  these  areas  are  now  main- 
ly of  hatchery  origin.  Natural  reproduction 
resumed  In  1964  on  major  spawning  grounds 
In  Wisconsin  waters  and  naturally  produced 
trout  are  appearing  in  greater  numbers  each 
year.  Isolated  populations  of  lake  trout  on 
offshore  grounds  which  suffered  less  from 
lamprey  are  now  almost  fully  recovered. 

Chemical  treatments  were  extended  to 
Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  in  1960  but 
suspended  in  the  latter  lake  when  it  became 
apparent  that  funds  would  not  be  available 
to  establish  control  on  these  two  lakes  simul- 
taneously while  maintaining  control  on 
Lake  Superior  The  first  round  of  stream 
treatments  was  completed  on  Lake  Michigan 
in  1966.  It  also  produced  a  decline  In  the 
catch  of  spawning  lamprey  at  barriers  on  3 
streams  from  12,885  in  1962  to  1,168  In  1966, 
and  an  increase  In  the  commercial  catch  of 
whltefiah  from  226,000  lb.  to  1,422,000  lb  The 
angler  catch  of  lake-run  rainbow  trout  or 
steelhead  in  1067  was  reportedly  the  largest 
ever  taken  by  the  sport  fUhery. 

Although  the  treatment  of  some  24  streams 
on  Lake  Huron  in  the  period  1960  to  1962 
brought  about  a  temporary  Improvement  in 
whlteflsh  and  rainbow  trout  abundance  in 
the  areas  covered,  recovery  was  quickly  sup- 
pressed when  the  control  program  could  not 
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be  continued  and  the  streams  re-treated.  In 
1966,  however,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  control  on  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Lake  Michigan  would  be  signifi- 
cantly less  than  expected,  the  program  on 
Lake  Huron  was  reactivated  More  than  half 
Its  lamprey  streams  have  now  been  treated 
and  the  remaining  streams  will  all  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  summer  of  1970  If  requested 
funds  are  made  available. 

The  success  of  the  lamprey  control  program 
must  ultimately  be  Judged  on  its  ability  to 
hold  predation  losses  from  lamprey  at  such 
low  levels  that  populations  of  lake  trout, 
rainbow  trout,  and  whlteflsh  will  maintain 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  planting  and 
still  provide  a  significant  sport  and  commer- 
cial fishery.  Rainbow  trout,  lake  trout  and 
whltefish  populations  have  responded  favor- 
ably to  the  reduction  In  lamprey.  Spawning 
has  resimied  in  Lake  Superior  and  young 
naturally-produced  lake  trout  are  beginning 
to  show  among  the  hatchery  fish  that  make 
up  most  of  the  stock  in  inshore  waters  It 
has  been  estimated  that  If  lamprey  In  Lake 
Superior  can  be  held  at  6  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
control level,  the  potential  harvest  of  lake 
trout  by  the  sport  and  commercial  fisheries 
win  be  4  million  pounds  by  1976,  roughly  86 
per  cent  of  "normal"  production.  The  annual 
net  benefit  forecast  for  these  fisheries  is  »2.- 
100,000  while  the  estimated  cost  of  lamprey 
control  is  •400,000.  In  recent  years,  the  lam- 
prey population  has  been  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  pre-control  abundance. 

Even  greater  benefit  may  be  realized  In  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Huron  with  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  sport  fishing  for  coho  salmon.  The 
effect  of  sea  lamprey  on  this  new  species  can- 
not be  predicted  as  yet  but  It  may  be  less 
vulnerable  than  rainbow  trout  or  steelhead. 
The  latter  persisted  in  Lake  Michigan  during 
high  lamprey  abundance  but  did  not  provide 
good  fishing  untU  the  parasite  was  reduced. 
Finally,  the  control  of  alewlfe  populations 
by  lake  trout,  coho,  and  rainbow  trout,  may 
be  the  most  Important  by-product  of  lam- 
prey control  particularly  in  Lake  Michigan. 

In  order  to  maintain  control,  streams  which 
produce  lamprey  must  be  re-treated  perlodl- 
caUy  to  destroy  re-established  larvae  before 
they  can  become  parasitic  and  move  to  the 
lakes.  In  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan, 
roughly  half  the  streams  which  at  one  time 
produced  lamprey  become  reinfested  after 
each  treatment  and  require  re-treatment 
usually  within  4  years.  These  treatments  will 
probably  have  to  be  continued  Indefinitely. 
The  greatest  benefits  from  sea  lamprey 
control  will  be  realized  In  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  where  the  parasite  has  been  particu- 
larly destructive.  However,  extension  of  the 
control  program  to  LjUce  Erie  and  partlcvUarly 
Lake  Ontario  will  also  bring  rewards.  Sea 
lamprey  have  never  been  abundant  In  Lake 
Erie  and  have  not  had  a  detectable  effect  on 
the  warm-water  fishes  that  are  now  domi- 
nant in  that  lake.  Larvae  have  been  found 
In  only  12  streams,  mainly  at  the  eastern 
end.  Control  of  these  populations  should  not 
be  difficult. 

In  L»ke  Ontario,  where  lamprey  have  been 
present  since  the  earliest  records  of  the  fish- 
ery, there  is  evidence  that  the  parasite  is 
taking  a  significant  toll  of  whltefish  and 
rainbow  trout  and  has  contributed  to  the 
poor  survival  of  planted  lake  trout.  There  Is 
also  a  gnywlng  conviction  among  fishery  sci- 
entists that  the  historically  poor  flsh  produc- 
tion of  Lake  Ontario  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  presence  of  sea  lamprey  and  alewlfe.  The 
establishment  of  predatory  species  in  Lake 
Ontario  would  give  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  sport  fUhery. 

It  U  expected  that  lamprey  control  will  be 
well  established  on  all  three  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  by  1970.  It  will  then  be  possible 
to  begin  treating  streams  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Preliminary  surveys  have  not 
been  completed  on  the  south  shores  but  It 
appears  that  there  may  be  about  15  lamprey 
streams  in  Lake  Erie  and  roughly  30  In  Lake 
Ontario. 
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It  is  tempting  but  dangerous  to  view  lam- 
prey control  as  a  routine  operation,  for  the 
residual  sea  lamprey  may  adapt  In  a  number 
of  ways  to  the  pressure  now  placed  on  them. 
The  sea  lamprey  must,  therefore,  continue 
to  be  closely  studied  and  control  methods 
modified  to  compensate  for  changes  in  the 
habits  of  the  parasite.  The  research  which 
led  first  to  the  development  of  a  con'rol 
method  must  be  continued  to  keep  It 
effective. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONVICTION,  MO- 
RALITY AND  TRUTH— ADDRESSED 
TO  A  DRAFT  BOARD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  priv- 
ileged recently  to  read  a  moving  account 
of  moral  development  and  conviction  in 
a  statement  to  his  draft  board  by  a  young 
Californian,  Paul  Moser. 

Mr.  Moser  has  beautifully  expressed  a 
commitmoit  he  has  which  I  believe  many 
young  people  share.  I  earnestly  request 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  his  letter  as 
I  am  certain  it  will  aid  in  understanding 
the  attitudes  of  this  generation. 

The  letter  follows: 

To  A  Draft  BoAao 

The  model  of  all  good  with  which  I  have 
grown  up  Is  Jesus  Christ.  I  have  been  trained 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  have  now 
come  to  what  I  think  Is  a  full  acceptance  of 
that  faith.  But  In  coming  to  that  acceptance 
of  faith.  I  discovered  Its  basis — that  con- 
science must  rule  in  matters  which  cannot 
be  generally  dealt  with  by  the  Church,  and 
on  which  the  Church  takes  no  official  stand. 

This  was  the  stumbling  block  in  my 
thoughts;  that,  since  grade  school,  the 
Church  had  supplied  all  the  answers  to  all 
the  queetlons  of  morality,  and  I  felt  adrift 
when  It  had  no  answers  here.  But  I  have  been 
trained  well  enough,  I  believe,  to  know  right 
from  wrong.  And  I  believe  it  Is  wrong  to  ex- 
hibit physical  anger  and  violence,  to  do  bodi- 
ly harm  to  another  even  if  it  costs  the  life 
of  someone  I  love,  or  my  own  life.  It  must 
be  made  clear  that  this  belief  is  thoroughly 
subjective,  and  is  the  result,  the  fusion  of 
Catholic  teachings,  and  the  Ideal  of  Christ 
which  was  presented  to  me  by  my  parents 
and  teachers.  These  two  factors  were  inte- 
grated In  my  early  years,  before  I  separated 
them  In  my  own  mind.  I  hadn't  understood, 
until  relatively  recently,  that  these  two  do 
not  contradict  each  other,  but  that  the  Cath- 
olic doctrine  not  only  allows  but  encourages 
individual,  conscientious  decisions  on  the 
questions  of  war  and  non-violence. 

I  must  say  further  that  I  have  no  right  to 
Judge  another,  or  to  kill  someone  else  who 
doesnt  see  the  value  of  my  belief,  even  if  he 
will  kill  me.  The  reason  Is  that  human  life 
IS  so  sacred  and  so  unique  to  me  as  to  defy 
description,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  their 
sanctity  and  uniqueness,  these  lives  are 
completely  In  the  hands  of  God,  the  One  who 
created  them.  I  could  never  bring  myself  to 
•play  God"  and  raise  my  hand  against  one 
of  His  creatures.  I  do  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
not  always  successful  In  containing  my 
temper  In  smaller,  everyday  matters,  but  that 
is  more  an  index  to  my  humanity  than  any- 
thing else. 

As  regards  my  country,  I  can  say  that  I 
appreciate  the  United  States  for  what  it  is. 
and  for  what  It  has  done  for  me  personally, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  killing  to  preserve 
something  so  Impersonal  and  ambiguous  is 
good  If  what  the  United  States  represents 
is  truly  valuable  to  mankind,  then  that  es- 
sence will  be  preserved  In  any  case    Christ 


submitted  Himself  to  death  without  a  strug- 
gle because  He  knew  that  what  He  repre- 
sented was  beyond  destruction  and  would 
remain  alive  among  men  simply  on  Its  own 
merit. 

I  believe  these  things  strongly  enough  that 
I  will  accept  Imprisonment  In  the  case  that 
my  views  are  misunderstood. 

Both  of  my  parents  are  Catholic  (my 
mother  was  converted  from  the  Mormon  faith 
soon  after  she  married  my  father),  and  I 
attended  <::athoIlc  schools  for  14  of  my  16 
years  of  formal  education.  I  would  like  to 
divide  my  experiences  into  groupings  accord- 
ing to  schools,  i.e..  1)  8  years  at  St.  Elisa- 
beths School  in  Van  Nuys.  Calif.;  2)  4  years 
at  Loyola  High  School  In  Los  Angeles;  3)  2 
years  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washing- 
ton, DC:  4)  2  years  at  Stanford  University. 
Stanford,  Calif. 

( 1 )  The  grammar  school  years  can  be  dealt 
with  more  as  a  basis  of  faith  than  for  the 
realization  of  It,  since  my  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings about  non-violence  didn't  reach  any 
level  of  precision  during  this  time. 

What  Is  important  to  mention  is  the  basic 
Christian  guidance  of  my  parents,  reinforced 
by  the  stories  of  Christ's  life  which  were  told 
by  the  teachers  at  St.  Elisabeth's  during 
the  30  minute  religion  period,  which  took 
place  every  day.  Christ  really  came  alive  for 
me  through  these  stories  as  a  powerful  per- 
sonality, yet  "power  ■  in  Christ  was  always 
separated  from,  and  never  translated  to 
■force  and  violence  "  for  me. 

When  I  think  back  to  these  years.  I  re- 
member noticing,  and  being  troubled  by,  the 
difference  in  attitude  between  the  religion 
period  and  the  history  period,  for  instance, 
wherein  we  would  read  about  a  war  engaged 
in  by  the  United  States,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  general  approval  of  it  I  never 
really  delved  Into  that  question  very  deeply 
during  this  time,  because  I  Imagined  that 
the  Church  would  supply  the  answers  when 
I  could  understand  them  better.  This  was 
told  to  us  about  such  things  as  "having 
babies",  etc..  and  I  Hked  to  include  the  rid- 
dle of  war  in  that  category.  I  actually  be- 
lieved I  would  be  told  never  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence, since  Christ  told  Peter  to  put  away 
his  sword  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
all  of  the  martyrs  went  to  their  deaths  Joy- 
fully, without  any  thought  of  resort  to  force 
These  stories,  along  with  my  parents  and 
teachers  who  endorsed  them,  were  the  only 
bases  I  had  in  making  this  decision  at  this 
time. 

(2)  High  school  (also  the  last  two  years  of 
grammar  school )  was  a  period  in  which  I 
did  little  thinking  about  the  problem  of 
violence,  since  other  problems  were  much 
more  overwhelming,  ie..  sexual  adjustment, 
puberty,  etc.  1  became  aware  of  other  views 
of  war  and  non-violence  from  my  jjeer  group, 
the  media,  and  other  such  sources,  but  these 
views  were  more  confusing  and  vague  than 
they  were  illuminating.  And  since  It  re- 
mained a  very  theoretical  question  in  my 
mind.  I  made  no  effort  to  pin  myself  down 
and  concretize  my  views.  Of  great  help  to  me 
then  was  Pr.  Bernard  Brannon,  S.J.,  who  is 
currently  teaching  at  Bellarmlne  F»reparatory 
in  San  Jose.  His  advice  helped  me  over  the 
rough  spots  In  the  area  of  sexual  adjustment, 
and  in  1970.  toward  the  end  of  my  first  year 
at  Stanford,  discussion  with  him  helped  me 
further  solidify  my  views  on  non-violence. 

( 3 )  My  two  years  at  Georgetown  were  quite 
important,  especially  since  I  spent  the  first 
one  In  ROTC.  I  had  been  told  both  good 
and  bad  things  about  ROTC,  but  I  basically 
thought  of  it  as  something  that  "made  a 
man  out  of  you",  and  was  'good  for  you." 
The  idea  of  Joining  a  drill  team  (which  I 
did)  was  especially  attractive,  since  I  had 
heard  that  there  were  drill  teams  in  the  reg- 
ular army  (e.g..  at  Port  Belvolr.  Va.)  which 
were  open  to  ex-ROTC  cadets  who  were  par- 
ticularly good  at  drill.  If  I  Joined.  I  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  the  question  of  violence 
at  Edl.  But  during  that  year.  I  found  out  how 


Incompatible  with  army  ways  I  really  was. 
I  found  out  how  authoritarian  it  was  by 
nature,  and  how  the  individual  conscience 
had  no  place  In  a  "good  soldier". 

The  ultimate  example  of  my  dlsco\ery  of 
ROTC  took  place  on  the  day  of  a  big  inter- 
collegiate drill  tournament,  involving  ROTC 
units  from  all  over  the  country.  About  3 
hours  before,  our  cadet  lieutenant  came  in 
and  told  us  all  to  get  our  hair  cut  and  our 
heads  shaved  with  a  razor.  I  realized  at  that 
moment  that  I  was  Involved  in  an  effort  to 
escape  my  decision  on  violence,  and  that  the 
effort  had  backfired.  What  if  I  wasn't  able 
to  work  with  a  regular  drill  team  like  the 
one  at  Port  Belvolr?  And  what  if  the  issue 
were  not  a  skinhead,  but  an  order  to  shoot? 
I  refused  to  get  my  hair  cut,  and  quit  ROTC. 

I  was  extremely  bitter.  I  read  a  copy  of  the 
Conscientious  Objection  form,  and  became 
more  bitter,  thinking  that  the  "religious 
training  and  belief"  had  to  be  strictly  along 
the  lines  of  Catholic  teaching  specifically 
stated.  Since  there  is  no  official  line,  I  felt 
trapped,  and  I  confused  and  blurred  my  own 
personal  stfind  because  I  feared  the  possi- 
bility that  I  was  not  conforming  with  Church 
teaching.  I  was  ignoring  the  Important,  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "belief"  In  the  CO 
form,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Church  very 
much  respects  conscientious  decisions  in 
this  area. 

I  did  my  best,  as  I  think  a  good  number 
of  male  college  students  do,  to  bury  myself 
in  work  and  activity;  and  of  course  there  was 
no  immediacy  to  spur  me  to  any  action. 

Prom  June  '68  to  June  '69,  I  divided  my 
time  between  Los  Angeles  and  Washington, 
D.C.  I  had  some  discussions  with  my  parents 
and  with  some  old  friends  of  the  family  who 
are  Jesuit  priests  at  Loyola  University  In  Los 
Angeles,  including  Pr.  George  Lucy,  SJ.  They 
showed  great  concern  and  did  a  good  deal  to 
help  me  reconcile  my  conscience  with  the 
Church,  making  the  fusion  of  my  beliefs  and 
the  Catholicism  which  was  really  quite  con- 
sistent with  them  all  along. 

Things  were  looking  brighter  also  because 
I  was  offered  the  chance  to  go  on  a  tour  of 
the  army  bases  In  Germany  and  Italy  with 
an  Armed  Forces  Professional  Entertainment 
Overseas  (AFPEO)  show  that  summer  {'69). 
and  I  believed  that  I  would  then  see  the  real 
army,  not  Just  the  ROTC,  and  that  things 
would  be  different,  p>erhaps.  They  weren't.  We 
did  over  90  shows,  and  after  every  one  there 
seemed  to  be  a  GI  telling  me  about  how 
many  "VC"  he  had  "wasted",  and  I  was  pretty 
horrified. 

(4)  I  came  back  from  the  tour  to  a  different 
school — Stanford.  I  lived  alone  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  '69- '70  year,  and  thought  a 
good  deal  about  what  I  had  seen,  about  the 
subjects  of  non-violence,  Catholicism,  and 
conscription.  At  Christmas,  I  announced  to 
my  family  that  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  11- 
S  deferment,  because  I  felt  I  was  taking  part 
in  a  perpetuation  of  violence.  They  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  use  "the  system"  and  the 
CO  form,  but  I  was  not  convinced.  When  I 
went  back  to  Stanford  in  January,  '70,  3 
things  happened: 

(a)  I  moved  in  with  three  other  students, 
one  of  whom  (Gan-  Reld)  now  is  classified 
I-O. 

(b)  I  began  to  read  some  of  the  thought  of 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  such  as  Non-Violent 
Resistance,  compiled  by  Saiyagraha. 

(C)  I  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  draft  board 
asking  how  long  it  would  be,  approximately, 
before  my  hearing  came  up  if  I  turned  in 
my  draft  card.  The  response  was  that  I 
could  not  turn  in  my  card  as  long  as  I  was 
a  student. 

In  April  and  May  of  1970,  things  came  to  a 
head  for  me  and  for  Stanford.  When  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  was  announced  on 
April  28.  I  think,  the  lid  blew  off  the  univer- 
sity. The  worst  rioting  in  the  school's  history 
took  place  that  night.  I  sat  In  our  house 
with  Gary  Reld  and  felt  very  helpless  as  we 
listened  to  the  radio  reports.  The  next  day, 
April  29.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talking 
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to  Omry  about  OtuvcUii's  Ideas  at  Don-coopenk- 
Uon  and  cWU  dlaob«dienc«.  and  about  tbe 
basic  Christianity  In  thoae  Ideaa.  We  decided 
to  try  to  tonn  a  "p«ac«  brigade,"  modeled 
on  the  Berkeley  group,  who  would  put  ttaem- 
selvM  between  the  police  and  the  rioters  to 
stop  the  violence.  It  would  be  a  non-poUtioal 
group — no  sides  taken,  Juct  stop  the  violence. 
We  canvassed  approdmately  560  students 
ourselves,  and  IdenUfled  o\ur  aims  with  other 
students  canvassing  for  the  same  purpose — 
to  get  a  group  to  meet  that  night  and  st<^ 
the  violence  If  possible,  since  the  rioters 
promised  more  of  the  same  for  the  night  of 
the  29th.  400  pe<9le  showed  up.  and  we  sat 
on  the  lawn  of  the  administration  building; 
ptolice  on  one  side,  rioters  on  the  other.  We 
moved,  with  arms  linked,  all  around  the  cam- 
pus, breaking  between  the  two  groups  when 
we  oould.  As  I  look  back  on  this  action.  I 
am  not  so  convinced  that  it  was  all  that 
effective,  but  I  was  glad  to  be  doing  some- 
thing to  atop  the  trouble.  We  did  the  same 
thing  on  the  night  of  the  30th.  with  fewer 
people. 

At  this  point.  I  felt  that  It  would  be  good 
to  get  my  CO  application  and  fUl  It  out.  since 
I  had  sharpened  my  views  on  non-violence. 
When  I  received  it.  too  much  had  happened 
to  allow  me  to  lUl  It  out  in  the  30  day  period 
allotted  to  me. 

I  am  speaking  of  my  arrest.  The  situation 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  Ist  at  Stanford  was 
this;  The  rioters  let  It  be  known  that  more 
damage  would  be  done  that  night.  There 
was  a  non-violent  student  strike  proposed, 
but  unless  it  was  obviously  successful  in 
pre-empting  the  rioters,  violence  would  con- 
tinue. We  in  the  Non- Violent  Group  thought 
we  had  an  alternative  for  those  who  wanted 
to  protest  the  Cambodian  invasion. 

To  make  the  strike  work,  many  students 
sat  in  the  doorways  of  the  buildings  to  block 
them.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  groups,  but  our 
group,  sitting  in  the  main  doorway  of  En- 
cina  Hall  (the  administration  building) 
strictly  adhered  to  Oandhian  principles.  Gary 
Reld.  my  room  mate,  was  sitting  beside  me. 
and  about  20  others  were  packed  around 
when  Capt.  Rosa  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
SherllTs  arrived.  He  approached  the  door 
with  one  of  the  employees,  and  said  that  the 
man  had  business  inside,  and  that  we  should 
let  him  go  in.  I  explained  that  we  would  not 
forcibly  keep  him  out;  I  invited,  I  pleaded 
with  the  man  three  times  to  walk  on  my  legs 
to  get  in,  simply  saying  that  we  were  doing 
the  only  thing  left  to  us  to  prevent  further 
violence,  i.e.,  putting  our  bodies  on  the  line, 
but  that  we  would  force  no  one.  If  he  really 
wanted  to  get  Into  the  building,  and  not 
Just  see  some  arrests,  he  would  walk  on  our 
legs.  The  C^taln's  re^>onse  was  to  arrest 
me  and  one  other  student.  The  others  went 
untouched.  I  walked  to  the  patrol  car,  not 
resisting  In  any  way.  and  I  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple around  to  "keep  cool".  The  crowd  of  stu- 
dents aat  down  all  around  the  patrol  car  and 
refused  to  let  the  police  take  me  away,  but 
they  remained  completely  non  -  violent 
throughout  the  incident,  chanting  "we  love 
you"  even  when  the  tac-squad  slugged  its 
way  through  their  ranks  with  4-foot  billy 
clubs. 

I  was  quickly  bailed  out  of  Jail  by  my 
friends,  but  the  reperciissions  at  home  and 
at  school  (which  included  one  anonymous, 
telephoned  threat  on  my  life)  didn't  permit 
me  to  put  my  thoi;ghts  down  on  paper.  So 
I  sent  the  form  back,  resolved  to  send  for 
It  skgain  only  at  the  end  of  my  last  year,  so 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  for  reflec- 
tion and  writing,  and  no  possibility  of  pro- 
crastination. I  visited  Kr.  Bernard  Brannon 
at  this  point,  and  we  discussed  my  feelings 
and  Ideas.  I  spoke  to  4  or  S  of  his  religion 
classes  at  Bellarmlne  Prep,  too,  which  helped 
be  get  my  thoughts  In  order. 

I  spent  6  months  In  Europe,  from  Septem- 
ber '70  to  March  '71.  which  was  something 
I  had  planned  to  do  before  the  disturbances, 
but  also  something  which  was  thought  to  be 
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a  good  Idea  by  my  parents  and  the  police. 
In  view  of  the  telephoned  threat.  The  trip 
gave  me  a  good  perspective  on  how  things 
have  developed — and  that  brings  me  up  to 
the  present.  I  think  that  the  experiences  of 
the  last  few  years  have  strengthened  my 
faith;  given  me  a  clearer  view  of  Catholicism, 
and  the  fact  that  each  Catholic  has  a  per- 
sonality, a  temperment,  and  a  set  of  ex- 
periences which  inevitably  become  part  and 
parcel  of  his  beliefs.  These  realizations  have 
allowed  me  to  fill  out  this  form. 

I  feel  restricted  from  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  Injured  of  the  nUlltary  because  my 
beliefs  would  not  allow  me  to  care  for  men 
who  would  simply  go  out  once  again  and 
kill  and  be  killed.  The  reference  to  civilian 
sick  and  injured  has  puzzled  me  slightly, 
since  care  of  these  constitutes  alternate  serv- 
ice, as  long  as  I  were  not  part  of  the  military. 

The  reason  that  I  could  not  take  part  in 
the  military  In  even  a  noncombatant  capac- 
ity Is  that  I  would  be  supplying  direct  or 
Indirect  logistical  support  of  an  organized 
effort  to  kill  human  beings,  which  might 
also  be  seen  as  my  taking  the  place  of  a 
man  who  would  then  be  free  to  pick  up  a 
weapon  and  destroy  life.  This  means  that  if 
the  position  I  would  fill  in  caring  for  even 
civilians  Is  otherwise  filled  by  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces.  I  could  not  take  that 
position. 
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SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vrxGiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Roanoke  Times  of  July  13  contains 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  trade  embcu-go  imposed  on  Rhodesia 
by  the  U2J.  Security  Council  has  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  where  this  country 
is  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
chrome  ore,  a  strategic  commodity. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  that  the 
entire  program  of  sanctions  has  been  a 
failure  and  that  it  should  now  be 
abandoned. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
end  U.S.  dependency  on  Russia  chrome 
by  lifting  the  U.S.  embargo  on  that  par- 
ticular commodity  from  Rhodesia.  While 
this  would  not  end  the  sanctions  policy, 
it  would  represent  an  Important  step  to- 
ward a  more  sensible  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "Time  To  End 
Rhodesian  Sanction,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TiMK  To  End  Rhodesian  Sanctions 
Repugnant  as  is  white  Rhodeslans'  Intent 
to  keep  blacks  from  a  rightful  role  In  their 
government,  there  is  little  Justification  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  economic 
sanctions  against  that  African  country. 

SancUons — in  this  case  limits  on  trade 
voted  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil— seldom  bring  an  offender  around.  Often, 
they  make  him  more  recalcitrant.  One  sure 
effect.  It  would  seem,  of  putting  pressure  on 
an  oppressive  government  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  contrive  to  pass  on  the  dis- 
comfort to  the  people  it  is  oppressing.  Put 
another  way,  if  any  Rhodeslans  suffer  from 
limits  on  trade,  It  will  be  blacks  sooner  than 
whites. 
Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  is  trying  by  legisla- 


tion to  relax  U.S.  participation  In  the  sanc- 
tions. He  Is  focusing  on  chromite.  which  the 
United  States  once  bought  from  Rhodesia 
but  now  gets  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Byrds 
bin.  supported  by  former  Secret«ry  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  would  prohibit  the  President 
from  blocking  Imports  of  a  strategic  ma- 
terial from  a  "free  world"  country  if  it  can 
be  imported  from  a  Communist-run  coun- 
try. 

"I  do  not  believe."  says  Mr.  Byrd.  "that  it 
is  logical  for  the  United  SUtes  to  continue 
to  be  dependent  on  Communist  Russia  for 
a  material  vital  to  our  national  defense." 

The  senator  acknowledges  he  is  going  the 
long  way  around  to  get  to  his  goal,  which 
Is  not  so  much  bolstering  security  as  weaken- 
ing support  for  the  sanctions.  Most  people 
will  read  It  that  way  anyhow,  and  the  ill 
effect  Is  that  enactment  of  the  bill  would 
look  like  a  gesture  of  U.S.  sympathy  for 
apartheid. 

Abandoning  mistaken  policies  usually  In- 
volves some  Inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment, though.  And  this  policy,  adopted  In 
1966,  has  been  a  mistake:  it  has  not  achieved 
Its  ends  of  forcing  Rhodesia  to  change  Its 
ways,  but  has  further  isolated  her.  It  Is 
time  to  try  the  soft  sell,  and  getting  off  sanc- 
tions Is  the  first  step. 


KENNEDY'S  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  words  that 
have  been  written  and  spoken  since  the 
Pentagon  Papers  became  the  topic  of  dis- 
cussion all  over  the  country,  I  came  across 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  July  10, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
entitled  "Kennedy's  War"  and  I  include 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ksnnedt's   Was 

People  who  read  the  New  York  Times" 
"Pentagon  Papers"  soon  to  be  put  out  In 
paperback,  will  rediscover  that  the  really  im- 
portant decisions  regarding  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  were  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The  big  decision  that  Kennedy  made  was. 
of  course,  to  send  American  troops  to  fight 
alongside  the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  bat- 
tle with  the  Viet  Cong. 

That  decision  was  made  ten  years  ago  and 
there  was  nothing  secret  about  It.  In  fact.  It 
was  May  4.  1961.  that  Senator  Pulbrlght  after 
meeting  with  President  Kennedy  told  the 
press  that  he  (Fulbrlght)  supported  sending 
U.S.  combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam  because 
they  were  willing  to  defend  themselves 
against  Communism. 

Nor  was  It  any  secret  that  such  words  were 
being  backed  by  deeds  when  the  press  re- 
ported that  a  ship  full  of  American  helicop- 
ters and  men  docked  in  Saigon  on  Dec.  II, 
1961.  Nine  days  later  the  New  York  Times 
was  reporting  we  had  2.000  troops  "operating 
In  battle  areas  with  South  Vietnamese 
troops." 

At  the  outset  of  our  Involvement,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  not  guilty  of  con- 
fusing the  American  public  about  Vietnam. 
This  fact  is  clear  when  you  compare  the 
"Pentagon  Papers"  with  various  news  reports 
during  1961  and  196Z 

However,  In  1963  when  Kennedy's  plans 
for  a  "limited  war"  were  being  shattered  by 
both  the  Viet  Cong  and  Inept  South  Viet- 
namese leadership,  Kennedy  began  trying  to 
keep  secrets  from  the  American  public. 

The  role  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  orig- 
inally made  very  plain,  was  consistently 
fogged  in  administration  statements  which 
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passed  them  off  only  as  "advlaon."  And 
while  Kennedy  was  announcing  plans  to 
bring  1,000  men  home,  the  Pentagon  Papers 
now  confirm  that  their  replaoements  w«re 
being  sent   without  announcement. 

The  big  Mo>w  to  the  American  public's 
trust  cams  when  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
was  assassinated  and  our  government  tried 
to  act  like  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
associated  plot  to  overthrow  his  government. 

"l%e  Pentagon  Papers"  show  in  brutal 
detail  the  involvement  o€  Kennedy  and  the 
CIA  in  the  affair,  but  this  is  not  really  news 
today.  It  was  news  at  the  time  of  the  assas- 
sination when  Journal  Star  Associate  Editor 
Tom  Pugh  and  other  alert  newsmen  wrote 
stories  pointing  out  the  American  duplicity. 

WhUe  the  sequence  in  which  the  Times 
published  Its  "disclosures"  has  led  most  of 
the  recriminations  over  Vietnam  to  be  di- 
rected at  President  Johnson,  a  balanced 
examination  of  what  the  Times  has  revealed 
clearly  will  hurt  President  Keimedy  more. 

People  who  want  to  know  what  went 
wrong  are  going  to  discover  that  it  w«s  the 
Kennedy  admlniatration  which  failed  to  cal- 
culate that  a  limited  war  could  go  on  for 
an  unlimited  length  of  time. 

People  who  want  to  know  what  eroded 
public  confidence  In  our  goals  in  Vietnam 
are  going  to  discover  that  it  was  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  that  talked  out  of  both 
sides  of  Its  mouth  so  much  that  neither 
President  Johnson  nor  President  Nixon  ever 
could  regain  public  confidence  as  they  con- 
tinued to  fight  Kennedy's  war. 

None  of  this  Is  news  to  people  who  have 
paid  attention  to  the  war  for  all  of  Its  ten 
years,  but  for  those  who  haven't  the  "Penta- 
gon Papers"  may  put  Kennedy  In  perspective. 


PROFESSOR  WEI  OP  DELAWARE 
EVALUATES  'FUTURE  PROSPECTS 
FOR  ENERGY" 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DXtAWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
James  Wei  earlier  this  year  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  entitled  "Future 
Prospects  for  Energy — Sources  and 
Uses." 

Dr.  Wei.  a  distinguished  professor  of 
chemical  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  presented  his  views  and 
analysis  at  the  16th  meeting  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Section  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers.  In  his 
address,  he  evaluated  the  present  costs 
of  various  types  of  energy  and  the  op- 
portimltles  that  exist  for  developing  new 
energy  sources  In  the  future. 

Professor  Wei's  views  should  be  stud- 
ied with  care  by  everyone  who  is  evalu- 
ating the  world's  energy  needs  for  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
lecture  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ptrrnax  PaosPBcrs  roa  BifiaaT — Soxtbcib  ahd 

USBB 

(By  James  Wei) 

Z.  BRZaCT  IS  THX  UT.TI1CATS  SAW  MARUAI. 

The  civlllaition  and  way  of  Ufe  we  know 
today  are  supported  by  a  steady  supply  of 
low  cost  raw  materials  drawn  from  the  farms 
and  forests,  from  the  mines  and  wells,  and 
from  the  air  and  water.  In  history  when  a 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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raw  material  runs  low  In  supply  and  when 
there  is  no  substitute  in  sight,  people  won- 
der whether  civilization  can  survive.  Wil- 
liam Crooks  observed  In  1898  that  Intensive 
farming  depended  on  the  nitrate  mines  In 
Chile,  and  the  eventual  exhaustion  would 
bring  world  wide  famine  K  This  did  not  take 
place  as  the  great  chemist  Haber  and  the 
chemical  engineer  Bosch  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  solved  the  problem  of  nitrogen 
fixation  from  air  and  water  via  ammonia 
synthesis. 

As  the  skills  of  the  chemists  and  chenUcal 
engineers  graduaUy  increase,  almost  any 
natural  raw  material  can  be  synthesized  or 
substituted  for.  Outside  of  hydrogen,  the 
chemical  elements  are  hardly  ever  lost  from 
planet  earth '.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"nonrenewable  minerals"  even  If  rich  de- 
pkoslts  are  exhaustible  Everything  that  is 
"used  up"  is  still  with  us,  but  In  altered  and 
diluted  form.  In  this  closed  system  of  earth, 
we  can  and  will  recycle  everything.  Given 
enough  energy,  or  thermodynamic  free 
energy,  we  can  separate  and  concentrate  any 
materials  and  recomblne  them  chemically 
to  form  synthetic  raw  material.  All  the 
preclovis  material  contained  In  the  refuse 
of  our  civilization  collects  on  our  lands,  fioats 
in  our  air,  or  runs  off  into  the  oceans.  They 
can  all  be  recovered  with  sxiSlcient  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  We  are  already  recovering 
from  the  ocean  freshwater,  magnesium,  bro- 
mine— it  would  be  even  easier  if  we  could 
develop  organisms  that  concentrate  some 
elements.  We  realize  that  energy  is  the  ulti- 
mate raw  material  and  can  be  used  to  make 
food,  water,  other  raw  material — as  well  as 
warming  and  cooling  our  homes  and  operat- 
ing all  our  machinery. 

n.    BXntCT    T7SK8   IK    THX    PAST 

The  United  States  has  always  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  cheap  energy  to  aug- 
ment human  and  animal  muscles:  from  the 
swift  fiowlng  rivers  providing  water  power, 
and  great  forests  providing  fire  wood,  down 
to  the  modem  coal  mines  and  oil  gas  fields. 
Today,  this  underpinning  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy and  way  of  life  consiimes  only  3  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  Energy 
cost  forms  only  3>4  percent  of  the  cost  of 
average  Industrial  products  ranging  from 
8  percent  for  chemicals  to  0.3  percent  for 
apparel  manufacturing '.  The  consumer  cost 
of  energy  can  be  divided  into  three  shares: 
production  cost  under  the  supervision  of  en- 
gineers, transportation  and  distribution  costs 
under  the  supervision  of  marketers,  and  fed- 
eral and  looal  taxes.  Table  1  gives  the  ap- 
proximate current  prices.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  refined  fuel  is  in  the  province 
of  engineers  *■  "■  •. 

TABLE  l.-CURRENT  ENERGY  COSTS 


Production    Consumtr 
aat  cost 


Gnotine,  regulir— canb  p«r pllon .  12.0  36.0 

Nitunl  ns— conb  pir  thousand  cubic 

fMt - li.0  148.0 

FutI  oil.  No.  2-c«nb per  pUon 11.0  20.0 

Electricity— conts  per  kilowitt-hour .7  2.  t 


Note  Coftsunrar  cost  equals  production  cost  phis  distribution 
and  transportation  cost  plus  Federal  and  local  tax. 

We  use  a  great  deal  of  energy  because  It 
Is  very  cheap.  Our  taix  laws  are  already 
designed  to  make  energy  more  expensive. 
For  Instance,  automotive  transportation  re- 
quires three  ingredients:  vehicle,  fuel  and 
roetd.  The  last  item  belongs  to  the  public  sec- 
tor and  Is  financed  mostly  from  taxes  col- 
lected from  fuel.  The  excise  and  sales  tax 
on  a  vehicle  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
manufactured  oast,  but  on  gae(dlne  it  Is 
equal  to  manufactured  cost.^  Dsspite  this 
fact,  the  capital  and  maintenance  ooet  of 
a  piece  of  en«^-uslng  equipment  is  usually 
16  to  ao  times  the  annual  ocftt  of  fuel,  for 
automobiles,  air  conditioners,  and  electric 
power  plants  ■■  ^.  As  long  as  fuel  Is  che^  and 
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equipment  dear,  we  burn  it  up  prodigiously. 
When  prices  go  up.  we  complain  but  go  on 
burning  without  a  pause.  Past  Investment  in 
equipment  is  very  expensive  and  cannot  be 
changed  readUy.  When  copper  is  expensive, 
we  can  shift  to  aluminum;  when  butlers  are 
too  expensive,  we  phase  them  out;  but  when 
energy  is  more  expensive,  we  have  neither 
alternative  nor  can  we  do  without.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  engineers  continue  to 
improve  equipment  to  save  fuel,  our  use  of 
energy  would  be  even  more  prodigious.  For 
instance,  in  1925  it  took  25.000  BTU  to  make 
a  KWH  of  electricity  but  today  It  takes  only 
9.000  BTU  ». 

Historically,  the  principal  determinants  of 
energy  use  have  been  number  of  people  and 
scale  of  affluence ».  Figure  1  (not  reproduced) 
shows  the  per  capita  gross  national  product 
of  various  nations  against  per  capita  energy 
use  In  1961  ">.  It  can  pass  as  a  fairly  straight 
line,  the  richer  one  is,  the  more  energy  he 
bums  up.  If  you  look  at  such  curves  long 
enough,  you  can  begin  to  see  an  S-curve. 
As  you  get  richer  you  will  buy  more  infor- 
mation and  service,  which  require  leas 
energy  than  hardware.  U.8.  commercial  en- 
ergy use  is  about  120  times  the  human  intake 
of  food  energy;  while  in  India  it  is  about 
3  times — for  all  manufacturing,  farming  and 
transport.  Figure  2  (not  reproduced)  shows 
the  historical  U.S.  GNP  growth  in  constant 
1958  dollars  (where  the  effect  of  inflation 
is  taken  out)  and  energy  consumption  in 
Quads  (a  Quad  is  a  quadrillion  BTU,  or  a 
million  times  a  billion  BTU)".  It  appears 
that  of  late,  energy  growth  lags  a  little  be- 
hind GNP  growth.  An  increase  in  affluence 
without  corresponding  Increase  in  energy 
use  has  never  been  achieved  in  the  past  and 
is  difflctilt  to  see  in  the  future. 

There  may  be  frivolous  uses  of  energy, 
suoh  as  the  electric  toothbrush;  but  the  bulk 
Is  neoeseary  to  our  way  of  life:  home  fires 
should  be  kept  warm,  people  have  to  get  to 
work,  food  must  be  delivered  to  the  local 
supermarket,  and  the  wheels  of  industry 
have  to  turn.  The  pattern  of  sources  and  uses 
of  energy  today,  together  with  a  government 
forecast  for  the  year  3000.  Is  given  in 
Table  2." 

Oil  and  gas  have  been  capttirlng  marlwxs 
steadily  from  ooal  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
since  they  are  cleaner,  more  convenient  and 
cheaper.  Nuclear  power  will  rise  to  capture 
markets  from  oil  and  gas  in  the  future.  In 
the  use  side,  electricity  generation  has  been 
the  faertest  growing  segment  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be. 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  SOURCES  AND  USES  OF  ENERGY  AS  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL 


Proiacted 
1970  2000 


Sources: 

OH 

Gas 

CssI 

Hydro 

Nuetsar 

Usst:  

Resideoco  cofniMici. . 

Transportation 

Industry 

Doctricrty  feneration. 


m.  THE  TWO  Nxw  canixB 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  energy  suddenly 
faces  two  new  crises:  shortage  and  enTlros- 
ment.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  wltttout  a  blaiA 
eye  for  energy  in  the  mass  media :  Delmarva 
Power  and  liigblt  refualnc  new  custamers  la 
natural  gas,  a  blackout  of  electilctty  In  the 
eastern  seaboard,  birds  dying  In  oil  aplUed 
at  Santa  Barbara,  trip  ""'"'"g  In  W.  Ylr> 
ginla  OHXMed,  scientists  predicting  that  tlM 
polar  loe  cap  will  melt  and  flood  all  ooasMl 
cities  due  to  too  much  carbon  dioxide  In  air, 
sdenttets  predicting  oombtistlon  duata  will 
black  out  sun  light  and  cause  a  new  loe  age, 
and  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article  declaring 
that  planet  Earth  la  approaching  an  eiMrgy 
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cemx>«  •»•  ".  A  ytmr  kgo.  Daniel  Patrick 
iSojnihui.  aakad.  "\^Mn  would  this  idmuu 
iQcreaM  In  enerty  uae  atop?"  It  may  seem 
that  the  only  way  out  iM  to  uae  leas  energy  In 
the  future,  save  the  lrr^>laceable  resourcea 
toe  our  grandchildren,  and  repair  the  dam- 
aged environment. 

I  would  like  to  advance  the  theels  that 
there  Is  no  inevitatjle  ooUlslon  course  between 
more  energy  use  and  better  envlronntent :  a 
cleaner  environment  would  mean  much  more 
use  of  energy.  The  main  naw  of  eootoglats 
prophaslzlng  doom  Is  their  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  Ingenuity  of  sdentlstB  and  engi- 
neers In  Inventing  teohnologloal  alternatives. 

A  cleaner  automobile  means  more  uae  of 
fuel,  to  produce  hottw  and  cleaner  exhaust 
and  to  overcome  pressure  drop  tn  afterburn- 
ers. Taking  lead  out  of  gasoline  would  mean 
a  lower  comi»«sslon  ratio  and  less  efficient 
engine,  which  means  more  fuel.  Cleaner 
■moke  stacks  In  power  plants  mean  either 
cleaner  fuel  by  more  refining  of  oil  and  coal, 
or  stack  gas  scrubbing  and  dust  removal,  all 
requiring  more  energy.  The  Biological  Oxygen 
Demand  (or  BOD)  discharged  Into  rivers  and 
lakes  by  residentlal-tnd\utrtal-agrtc\Utural 
activities  would  require  more  sewage  treat- 
ment and  dissolving  more  oxygen  into  water, 
which  means  more  energy.  The  recycling  of 
solid  waartea  means  more  energy  use.  Pro- 
vided that  society  will  face  the  facts  and  give 
the  engineers  the  resources  and  time,  all  the 
poUutanU  can  be  reduced  to  any  required 
level  by  sufficient  expenditure  of  energy — and 
a  neoMsary  increase  In  prices,  which  will 
decline  ss  experience  grows. 

At  the  end,  energy  is  used  to  remove  all 
other  pollutants  and  a  vast  qiiantlty  of  waste 
heat  becomes  ths  ultimate  pollutant.  So  far, 
this  Is  a  local  dispersal  problem  rather  than 
global  problem.  The  fishes  are  hot  In  the 
outlet  of  a  power  plant,  and  New  York  City 
Is  three  degrees  hotter  than  the  countryside 
In  the  wlntOT.  But  the  man-made  waste  heat 
rejection  is  currently  only  60  ppm  of  the 
earth's  heat  budget,  or  the  quantity  of  solar 
radlaitlon  ttiat  the  earth  receives  and  sends 
back  Into  space." 

The  s\ipply  of  some  forms  of  energy  Is 
short  and  prices  are  Increasing.  The  oil  price 
Increase  is  due  to  the  demands  of  oil  ex- 
porting countries  In  the  Middle  East,  Libya, 
and  Venezuela,  plus  a  shortage  of  tankers: 
the  natural  gas  shortage  is  due  to  the  In- 
dustry's unwillingness  to  explore  and  to  lay 
pipelines  under  the  low  existing  government 
regulated  prices;  the  coca  shortage  ia  due  to 
earlier  forecasts  of  its  demise,  and  con- 
sequent underinvestment  in  opening  new 
mines  and  manufacturing  railway  hopper 
caia;  the  nuclear  power  shortage  is  due  to 
unforeseen  difficulties  In  construction.  All 
of  these  are  short-term  problems,  many  due 
to  paat  luiderlnveatment  In  R  &  D  and  plants, 
that  can  be  solved  later. 

The  mining  and  extraction  cost  of  a  fuel  la 
divided  Into  two  parts:  the  technology  and 
rent  costs."  The  technology  costs  are  man- 
aged by  the  geologists  and  engineers  In  ex- 
plorauon  and  drilling  holes — these  costs  re- 
flect the  bounty  of  earth  and  our  present 
state  of  technology  and  cannot  be  changed 
except  by  Innovations  In  technology  or  by 
new  discoveries.  The  rent  coat  includes 
royalty  and  bonuses  to  the  land  ovmers,  pro- 
ducUon  and  severance  taxes,  federal  income 
taxes,  and  wliulfalla  for  the  lucky  wildcat- 
ters— this  cost  Is  negoUable  and  represents 
ths  bargaining  position  of  various  partlss 
and  can  be  changed  suddenly.  We  read  that 
in  the  Pwslan  Gulf,  the  technology  coat  of 
a  barrel  of  oil  la  only  10  cents,  but  the  rent 
cost  Is  91.00  and  going  up.  Despite  the  engi- 
neers' effort  to  cut  cost  every  year,  the  rent 
costs  can  go  up  much  faster.  To  an  affluent 
nation  such  as  Japan  and  U.S.,  this  cost  in- 

Pootnotss  at  end  of  article. 
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crease  Is  an  unwelcomed  burden  but,  to  less 
developed  nations  such  as  India,  this  cost 
Increase  Is  a  serious  blow. 

TABLE  3.-FUtL  PRICES 


Cost 


El«etrtcity .  0.8  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Gajoline.       12  cents  per  gallon 

No.  6  fuel  oil  (1%  S)..  {4  per  barrel 

Bituminous  coal..  SI 0  per  ton 

No.  6  tu»l  oil  (higli  S). J2.50perton.  ... 

Natural  gas 40  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet 


2.34 

1.00 
.69 
.46 
.43 

.40 


>  Dollars  per  million  B.Lu. 

Note:  East  coast  wholesale,  without  tax. 

Since  the  Arabs  have  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  free  world  oil,  can  they  obtain 
Indefinite  increases  in  prices?  We  know  that 
North  America  contains  vast  tuti  resources 
In  coal,  oU  shale  and  tar  sand — many  times 
greater  than  all  the  oil  In  the  Middle  East. 
Laboratory  and  pilot  plant  runs  show  that 
they  can  be  turned  into  oil  and  gas.  Olven 
enough  money  and  time  to  do  reeeaich  and 
development,  the  chemists  and  engineers  will 
find  out  how  this  could  be  done  In  great 
scales  economically,  and  without  damage  to 
environment.  Present  guesses  on  synthetic 
crude  oil  prices  are  in  the  range  of  M-M  a 
barrel  from  these  solid  fuels,  while  small 
projects  such  as  the  Sun  Oil  process  In  tar 
sand  in  Alberta  is  almost  competitive  at 
present  prices."  These  vast  resources  can 
form  a  price  celling  to  oil  and  other  energy 
sources  for  many  years  to  come.  TTie  public 
and  our  government  need  to  learn  the  facte, 
debate  the  issues,  and  pass  rules  on  their 
exploitation.  We  do  not  know  how  to  do  the 
mlnlng-extractlng-reflning  yet  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  and  without  damage  to 
the  environment.  If  the  engineers  are  given 
the  Job  and  the  resources,  they  will  rise  to  the 
occasion. 

The  approximate  current  wholesale  prices 
of  the  more  important  fuels  are  shown  in 
Table  3.*  The  clean  and  convenient  natural 
gas  seems  under-priced  in  this  table.  Lower 
sulfur  fuel  oils  are  naturally  more  expensive 
than  high  sulfur  fuel  oils.  Electricity  is  the 
cleanest  to  the  consumer,  totally  available  to 
do  usefia  work,  and  the  most  expensive. 
IV.  ruToxx  ufxacT  osxs 
The  large-scale  generation  of  electricity  at 
remotely  located  nuclear  plants  and  by 
burning  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  would  re- 
move much  danger  and  pollution  from  great 
concentrations  of  population.  Distance  cer- 
tainly lends  enchantment  here.  The  increased 
cost  of  electricity  transmission  could  be  de- 
creased by  new  developments,  such  as  cryo- 
genic cables  that  are  super -conducting.  I  am 
afraid  that  after  the  engineers  did  their 
Jobs  well  in  cutting  technology  costs,  the 
dominant  cost  in  electricity  transmission 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  rent  cost  again,  paid 
to  land  owners  to  acquire  the  right  of  way. 
Radiation  hazards  in  nuclear  plants  can  be 
minimized  to  any  desired  level  by  spending 
more  money.  The  final  radioactive  hot  wastes 
are  being  stored  In  caves  now.  Eventually, 
they  wUl  be  disposed  of  by  some  other  means! 
such  as  being  sent  into  the  sun  by  rockets. 

The  sun  Is  exceedingly  radioactive  now a 

little  bit  more  would  not  hurt— and  It  can 
be  our  ultimate  garbage  dump." 

When  it  comes  to  transportation,  ctl  Is 
the  dominant  fuel.  Outside  of  a  few  tieotric 
trains  and  bicyclea,  almost  everything  else 
moves  by  oil  on  the  land,  in  the  sea,  or  in 
the  air.  Its  dominance  is  due  to  its  ease  In 
use  as  a  liquid,  as  weU  as  high  power  density 
and  low  coat.  Nature  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  the  same  solution  for  transportation  fuel 
much  earlier.  When  nature  prepares  some- 
thing for  a  long  Journey,  such  as  a  walnut 
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for  dispersion,  a  cocoanut  for  ocean  voyage, 
a  salmon  traveling  upstream  to  spawn,  or 
a  goose  migrating  to  South  America,  the 
body  carbohydrates  are  converted  Into  lipid 
or  fat."  These  fats  differ  from  petroleum  only 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  oxygen.  In  fact, 
some  geochemlsts  believe  that  petroleum 
originates  in  animal  fat  burled  in  the  rocks 
for  eons,  and  that  the  oxygen  is  removed  by 
catalytic  action  of  bacteria  or  the  clay.  Table 
4  gives  the  comparative  p>ower  density  of  a 
number  of  fuels  and  batteries.'  It  may  be  a 
bit  unfair  to  compare  gasoline  to  a  battery  in 
power  density,  since  the  battery  carries  both 
fuel  and  oxidizer,  but  the  oxidizer  of  gaso- 
line is  ubiquitous  air  that  is  always  avail- 
able except  in  space  and  under  water. 

TABLE  4.  ENERGY  DENSITY  IN  STORAGE 


Chemical  energy 
KCAL 


Electric- 
mechanical 
energy  watt- 
hour/pound 
(20  percent  heat 
GM  efficiency) 


Gaioline 

Lipid 

Methanol 

Ammonia 

Carbohydrate 

Protein  

Sodium- sulfur  battery 

Conceptual  superflywheel. 

Lead  Kid  battery 

Superflywheel 

Rubber  band .      .  


II.D 


S.2 
4.8 


9.3 


1.  ISO 


4.1 
4.1 


SSO 
SIO 


3SS 
200 

% 
1 


Por  intercity  traffic  on  land,  and  for  long 
distance  travel  in  the  air  or  in  the  seas.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  oil  can  be  replaced. 
Por  center  city  stop-and-go  traffic.  It  would 
be  well  to  switch  to  vehicles  with  stored 
energy  that  is  less  heat  generating.  The  rub- 
ber band  is  an  obvious  energy  storage  de- 
vice, but  rather  low  in  capacity.  The  flywheel 
was  tried  in  buses  in  Switzerland  and  Is  ca- 
pable of  tremendous  improvements.  One  can 
conceive  of  a  rotor  with  an  exceedingly  high 
speed  of  revolution,  kept  Inside  a  high  vac- 
uum to  minimize  friction,  and  made  of 
composite  material  of  carbon  filaments  in 
epoxy  resin  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
centrifugal  forces. 

There  is  a  great  technological  innovation 
on  the  way  that  can  greatly  Influence  the 
future  pattern  of  population  distribution 
and  transportation  needs:  the  vldec^hone. 
People  live  in  great  metropolitan  regions  for 
the  ease  of  contacting  many  other  people 
and  to  use  common  facilities.  These  great 
concentrations  lead  to  crowded  cities  and 
tmmendous  transportation  problems.  With  a 
technically  advanced  videophone,  one  can 
have  vivid  and  direct  communications  with- 
out leaving  his  home.  Managers  and  white- 
collar  workers,  scientists  and  artUts  can  live 
anywhere  they  choose  and  do  all  their  work 
at  home  and  by  videophone;  )iousewlves  can 
shop  by  videophone;  students  can  talk  to 
their  professors  by  videophone.  There  is  no 
need  for  people  to  get  together  except  when 
they  want  to  have  fun  together.  People  woiild 
only  travel  for  pleasure  then.  This  could  re- 
sult in  a  great  dispersion  of  people  back  to 
the  countryside. 

v.  rnruax  supplt  of  knebct 
The  recoverable  resources  of  energy  In  the 
world  are  quite  large.  The  solid  fuels  are 
much  geater  in  quantity  than  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  petroleums,  as  shown  in  Table  6. 
baaed  on  a  study  by  King  Hubbert.»  The 
quantities  are  measured  in  Quints,  where  a 
Quint  is  a  thousand  Quad,  or  a  billion  times 
a  billion  BTU.  We  know  they  are  available, 
but  we  do  not  yet  have  the  technology  or 
agreed-upon  ground  rules  for  their  exploita- 
tion. Before  these  tremendous  resources  can 
be  touched,  there  must  be  research  and  devel- 
opment, envlronmentaa  regulations,  and  own- 
ership and  profit  niles  established. 
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TABU  Sl  estimated  WORLD  ENERGY  RESOURCES 
(Q  squri*  lOU  B.T.UJ 


quaotity 


Eiwtiy  in  Q 


Oil 

Natural  ps. 
Oilihale  ... 

Tar  sand 

Casl 


2^500.000,000,000  barreb 

lk^^^,000,000  cubic  ftit. 

.  2,000,000,000 barrels.... 

300,000,000,000  barrets 

7,810,000,000,000  tens 


IS 
U 
12 
2 

190 


Total. 


231 


Uranium 

Litliium  6 

Deuttrtaim 

PtwtMynlJtMit  en  Mrlil. 
Solar  aaergy  on  earth. .. . 
Total  solar  output 


1,300,000  tons 

670,000  tons 

SO xlO*  million  Ions. 


100 

230 

12X10« 

•  1 

■  4,000 

1  13XlOn 


I  Q  per  year. 

For  the  nuclear  fuels,  a  dependence  on 
uranium  oxide  ores  of  $10/Ib  would  msan  a 
rather  limited  future  in  ccxnparison  with 
coal,  based  on  the  assvunptlon  that  the 
breeder  reactor  is  already  developed.  There 
may  be  much  more  uranium  to  be  discov- 
ered. If  we  are  willing  to  pay  more,  we  can 
use  a  great  deal  of  low  grade  uranium  and 
thorium,  such  as  Chattanooga  shale  and  the 
Conway  Qranite  in  New  Hampshire,  at  about 
60  ppm.  The  so-called  unlimited  resourcas  of 
fusion  power  center  on  the  deuterium- 
tritium  reaction.  The  source  of  tritium  Is 
lithium  6,  which  is  only  7.4  percent  of  nat- 
urally occurring  lithitim  and  is  limited  in 
supply.  The  deuterium-deuterium  reaction 
requires  much  higher  initiation  temperattire 
and  density,  and  Is  rated  a  much  more  re- 
mote target.  Deuterium  exists  as  36  ppm  in 
the  ocean  and  is  truly  unlimited.  Future 
energy  supplies  will  be  plentiful  but  not 
necessarily  chesp.  But  we  must  plan  ahead! 

For  comparison,  we  see  the  truly  over- 
whelming solar  energy  in  yearly  fixix,  and  it 
is  the  ultimate  energy  source  when  all  else  is 
gone.  A  most  imaginative  use  of  solar  energy 
was  proposed  by  Peter  Olaser  of  Arthur  D. 
Little."  He  envisioned  synchronous  satellitea 
tliat  constantly  hover  overheeul  at  orbits 
23,000  miles  away,  with  solar  cells  35  square 
miles  in  area.  The  electricity  coUected  from 
the  sun  Is  beamed  to  earth  at  a  safe  Intensity 
on  10  cm  microwave  and  coUected  on  giant 
antennas.  This  is  avaUable  night  and  day, 
and  goes  through  mist  and  driving  rain  with 
lees  than  6  percent  absorption  loss,  "nils 
idea  Is  not  far  from  today's  technological 
capabiUUes. 

For  a  trial  balance,  let  the  world  energy  de- 
mand increase  by  4  percent  a  year,  com- 
pounded, baaed  on  modest  population -GNP 
growth.  The  reserve  needed  is  then  eqvial  to 
cumulative  past  production  plus  ten  times 
the  current  annual  production  rate.  With 
foeatl  fuel  alone,  we  may  be  in  tzouble 
after  3060;  adding  cheap  uraniiun.  we  are 
in  trouble  after  2070.  After  3100,  man  made 
energy  release  is  1  percent  of  natural  solar 
influx  and  the  waste  heat  disposal  problems 
have  to  be  solved. 

VI.    STTMMABT 

There  is  no  inevitable  oolllslon  course  be- 
tween high  energy  use  and  good  environment. 
The  public  should  be  informed  that  there  are 
technological  alternatives.  We  read  that  after 
160  years  of  fog,  when  sulfur  containing  coal 
is  replaced  by  clean  natural  gas,  winter  sun- 
shine la  returning  to  London. 

Scientists  and  engineers  can  solve  nearly 
all  environmental  problems  when  they  are 
given  the  task,  the  resources  and  the  time. 
Any  combuaUon  waste  can  be  cleaned  up; 
radioactive  wastes  can  be  sent  Into  the  sun- 
phosphates  can  be  removed  by  tertiary  sew- 
age treatments;  hot  fishes  near  power  plants 
can  be  saved  by  dry  air  cooling  towers;  aolid 
wastes  can  be  reduced  to  aahes,  and  the  re- 
mains recovered  and  recycled.  Many  of  these 
•olutions  are  within  today's  technological 
capabllltlea.  We  are  only  holding  back  to  see 
which  la  the  beat  aolutlon.  and  who  aboiUd 


pay,  before  vast  investment  programs  begin. 
Even  the  waste  heat  disposal  problem  for 
earth  may  eventually  succumb  to  the  in- 
genuities of  our  scientists  and  engineers. 
Just  as  the  spectre  of  world  famine  forecasted 
by  William  Crooks  was  dispelled  by  Haber 
and  Bosch. 

All  of  these  may  not  be  cheap,  and  the  cost 
of  using  energy  may  have  to  go  up.  But  let 
us  tell  everyone  that  a  clean  and  adequate 
energy  supply  can  be  managed  if  we  give 
the  chemists  and  chemical  engineers  a 
chance,  but  we  must  plan  ahead  and  may 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price. 
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BRISTOL  LABORATORIES  SEEK 
ANSWERS  TO  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  enter  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
Representative  Claitdk  Pzppxr,  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Irwin  Pachter,  vice- 
president  of  Bristol  Laboratories,  Bristol- 
Meyer  Co. 

Dr.  Pachter's  letter  focuses  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  industry  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependency.  It  in- 
cludes a  description  of  the  specific  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  of  Bristol 
Laboratories  in  this  area  of  research. 

Particularly  noteworthy  are  Dr.  Pach- 
ter's comments  on  the  forces  motivating 
drug  research  by  private  industry  and  his 
claims  that  Government  support  of  in- 
dustries' internal  research  is  nones- 
sential. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bristol  Labosatoxizs. 
Syracuse.  N.Y..  June  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Claodk  Pkppeb, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  CONGXESSMAN  PEPPxa :  It  was  with 
great  Interest  that  I  read  your  letter  of 
June  14,  1971,  deacrlblng  your  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  dr\jg  abiiae  and  approaches  to 
its  treatment.  You  are  certainly  correct  when 
you  speak  of  "encouragement  of  the  private 
drug  industry  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Federal  Government"  as  being  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  making  substantial  progress  in 
this  critical  area.  On  the  other  hand,  your 
Infonnation  "that  only  a  very  ^miTiirriaj 
amount  of  research  In  this  direction  is  on- 
going currently"  is  not  accxirate.  In  this  let- 
ter I  would  like  to  answer  your  questions,  de- 
scribe some  of  the  activities  of  the  Bristol 
Laboratories  Division  of  the  Bristol-Myers 
Company  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  and  make 
some  su^estlons  as  to  where  we  feel  the 
Government  ootUd  be  more  helpful. 

Bristol  Laboratories  decided  some  fifteen 
months  ago  that  the  problems  associated 
with  drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence  had 
reached  such  staggering  proportions  In  our 
country  that  it  wss  time  for  a  major  indus- 
trial pharmaceutical  firm  to  tackle  research 
in  this  area  with  an  all-out  effort.  We  were 
fortunate  that  we  could  number  among  our 
reaearch  and  executive  scientific  personnel 
people  who  had  synthesized  and  developed 
naloxone,  compounds  of  the  cyclazoclne  faun- 
Uy  of  drugs  and  compounds  of  the  cyclorphan 
series  of  narcotic  antagonists.  Our  staff  for 
this  research,  which  is  carried  out  in  our 
laboratories  In  both  the  United  SUtes  and 
Canada,  has  grown  to  where  it  presently  in- 
cludes nine  chemists  and  bKdoglsts  at  the 
PhX).  level  and  eleven  at  the  US.  and  BS. 
level.  These  scientists  are  syntheslslng  and 
testing  new  narcotic  antagonlats  and  block- 
ing agents  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition, 
other  personnel  In  toxlctdogy  are  evaluating 
the  safety  of  the  new  compounds  In  animals 
before  introduction  to  human  study;  phar- 
maceutical development  personnel  are  pre- 
paring saute,  stable  dosage  forms;  and  our 
staff  of  medical  doctors  is  in  the  procaaa  of 
aetUng  up  appropriate  clinical  studies  with 
top  UJ9.  reaearoh  doctors  in  thU  field.  We  are 
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workUtg  In  elOM  oonsuItAtlon  wltb  Dr. 
Nathan  WMj  and  h»T«  banaflttad  from  ad- 
Tic*  of  tlM  OommittM  on  Problama  of  Drug 
Dapcndeno*.  Dr.  William  Martin  of  the  Ad- 
diction n march  Oantar  at  Lazlncton,  K«n- 
tucky.  has  achadnlad  ttudlea  to  aid  our  r«- 
■aarch  and,  thus  far,  «a  bava  raoalvad  avary 
ancouratamant  from  tha  n>A. 

Wa  «q>act  that  our  azpendltuiaa  may  ap- 
proach one  mlUlon  doUan  par  yaar.  Although 
tha  Canadian  OoTanunant.  through  Its  pro- 
grama  In  aupport  of  Industrial  reaaarch,  baa 
ancouragad  soma  of  our  work  In  tha  araa  of 
drug  abuse,  the  graat  bulk  of  our  axpanaa 
Is  bona  by  our  own  company  ivaaarch 
budget.  We  do  not  seek  Federal  OoTamment 
support  and  look  forward  to  tha  recovery  of 
part  of  our  expense  once  a  useful  drug  has 
bean  davalopad  and  mada  available  for  sale. 
Although  our  prime  motivation  for  this  re- 
search comes  from  an  acute  awareness  of  the 
great  need  of  society  for  drugs  of  this  kind, 
you  must  undoubtedly  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  compounds  analogous  to  naloxone  and 
cydaaodna  have  baan  found  to  be  usaful, 
non-addlctlng  analgetic  drugs.  Our  reaaarch 
tharafore  has  tha  potential  of  providing  us 
with  additional  fall-out  in  the  form  of  new 
non-addlctlng  synthetic  agents  for  the  relief 
of  pain  and  cough  discomfort.  We  think  thai 
our  commitment  to  reeearch  in  the  drug 
abuse  araa  is  not  atypical  of  our  research  in 
general.  It  U  aU  undertaken  with  an  xmder- 
Btandlng  and  welgliing  of  the  flnanclal  risks 
Involved,  the  lM>pe  of  discovering  superior 
drugs  which  will  satisfy  important  medical 
needs  and  the  hope  for  products  which  will 
provide  financial  return  for  our  company.  We 
see  adequate  incentive  for  conducting  re- 
■earch  of  the  kind  described  in  your  letter 
and  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  tlie 
Federal  Qovemment  to  offer  us  support  for 
working  in  this  lnqwrtant  field. 

To  get  down  to  specifics,  our  acUvltlea  to 
date  have  resulted  in  progress  in  two  impor- 
tant areas.  We  asked  ourselves  how  we  could 
prevent  the  abuse  by  injection  of  narcotic 
drugs  which,  like  methadone,  Darvon,  Dem- 
erol, etc.,  are  Intended  for  legitimate  oral 
administration.  We  discovered  that  naloxone, 
which  Is  very  potent  by  injection  but  very 
weak  oraUy,  can  be  added  to  ail  narcotic 
drugs  intended  for  oral  administration.  With 
naloxone  present,  the  drugs  are  fully  effec- 
tive when  used  as  Intended  but  cannot  be 
abused  by  needle.  We  submitted  the  attached 
report  on  our  finrttngw  to  the  Committee  on 
Problems  of  Drug  Dependence  and  are  work- 
ing together  with  FDA,  liexlngton  and  the 
methadone  programs  to  prevent  diversion  of 
legitimate  drugs  by  m>iring  them  worthless 
as  drugs  of  abuse. 

The  larger  part  of  our  effort  has  gone  into 
the  preparation  and  evaluation  of  new  nar- 
cotic antagonist  blocking  agents  which  ai« 
not  addictive  themselves.  We  reallaed  im- 
mediately that  we  needed  new  synthetic 
methods.  Our  chemists  did  an  excellent  Job 
aiul  devised  ways  to  prepare  a  hoet  of  new 
agents  for  evaluation.  The  first  of  these.  BC 
3806,  Is  much  longer  acting  than  naloxone, 
more  potent  than  cyclaaocine  and  fully  syn- 
thetic so  that  supplies  are  not  derived  from 
opium.  This  compound  is  being  studied  tor 
safety  in  animals  and  should  be  ready  for 
human  trials  later  this  summer.  BC  360S  may 
be  useful  in  tha  "immunisation"  approach  to 
treatment  of  heroin  dependence.  Several 
other  equally  promising  materials  are  in 
earUer  stages  of  laboratory  evaluation.  We 
reviewed  our  reeearch  program  recently  with 
Dr.  Nathan  Eddy  and  he  was  amaced  that  we 
had  gotten  so  tar  In  Just  a  year's  time. 

■arllar  in  my  latter  I  offered  to  make  sug- 
geattona  as  to  where  Oovemment  could  be 
more  helpful.  Moat  critical.  I  believe.  U  the 
funding  of  the  Addiction  Reeearch  Center 
at  lAzlngton,  Kentucky.  Although  Drs.  llar- 
tln  and  Jaalnakl  have  been  moat  cooperative 
thatr  limited  fftcllltlas  oonatltuta  a  bottle- 
naek.  All  new  Daroottaa  antagonlsta  and 
aaalgetieB  are  fonnallad  through  thla  Ubo- 
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ratory  for  safety  and  abuse  evaluation  in  ad- 
dicts. With  their  preeent  budget  and  staff 
they  can  handle  only  about  three  new  com- 
pounds per  year.  We  believe  that  the  output 
of  new  agents  by  Bristol  Laboratories  alone 
will  more  than  overwhelm  their  limited  fa- 
cilities. We  would  like  .to  urge,  very  strongly, 
that  addiction  research  in  man  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  be  doubled  or  tripled  as  fast  as 
possible. 

A  second  appropriate  area  for  Qovernment 
fimding  would  be  in  the  wider  clinical  eval- 
uation of  new  antagonists  as  than^Mutic 
agents.  Although  Industry  is  perfectly  cap- 
able of  supporting  Its  own  Internal  reaaarch. 
increased  Oovernmect  support  for  external 
clinical  studies  would  t>e  very  welcome  and 
would  help  attract  more  competent  clinical 
investigators  to  narcotic  antagonist  evalua- 
tion research. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  additional 
questions  if  you  should  require  some  clari- 
fication of  the  foregoing  comments. 

Tour  Interest  Is  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 


July  15,  1971 


THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  AND 
THE  LANDRUM-GRIPPIN  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcBiGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  OTOTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  testified  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  presided  over  by 
the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williaks)  ,  In  connection 
with  the  subcommittee's  Investigation 
of  certain  activities  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment before  the  subcommittee  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxicknt  bt  U.8.  Sxnatob  Robxst  P.  Oair- 
riH,  Brroaa  the  Labob  Sttbcommittzk  or 

THE      COMMrrTKK      ON      LABOB      AND      PUBUC 
WBUTABK,  JtTLT    13,   1971 

Bir.  Chaaican:  I  i^preciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  ^pear  before  the  Committee  this 
morning  to  make  a  statement. 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1969  (commonly  referred  to  as  Landrum- 
Grlffln) ,  needless  to  say.  I  have  followed  the 
course  of  Its  administration  and  enforcement 
with  Interast  and  coooem — and,  I  must  say, 
with  growing  dismay. 

As  a  general  observation,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that,  not  only  have  the  ootirts  given 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  Landrum-Orlflln  far 
too  narrow  and  restricted  a  construction,  but 
over  the  past  12  years  under  four  Adminis- 
trations the  Labor  Department  has  generally 
been  timid  and  reluctant  to  give  Landrum- 
Grimn  the  vigorous  Implementation  and 
strict  enforcement  that  Congress  expected. 

I  must  oonfeas  that  when  I  asked  to  be 
scheduled  to  appear  this  morning  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  under  the  impreasioQ,  that  the 
committee  was  about  to  cloae  down  shop  and 
quit  Its  investigation  of  the  United  Mine 
WorkenL 

Since  then — (In  fact,  it  was  yesterday)  — 
The  Chairman  (Seiuitor  Williams)  has  indi- 
cated, and  I  quote  him:  "We  are  continuing 
our  inquiry  in  order  to  fuUlU  our  responsi- 
bilities to  ensure  that  the  great  prlnctplaa  of 
union  democracy  live  and  breathe  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Nation's  coal  miners." 

I  baU  tbat  atotamant  of  commltznant  by 
tha  Cbatman,  but  X  hasten  to  add  that  If 


tha  great  principles  of  union  democracy  are 
to  live  and  breathe  within  the  ranks  of  the 
UMW,  this  committee — and  the  Congress — 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to  do. 

As  you  know,  the  lAndrum-OriSln  Act 
came  into  existence  following  a  thorough 
and  extensive  investigation  in  1958  and  1969, 
of  scandals  In  the  labor  movement,  particu- 
larly in  the  Teamsters  Union. 

That  Investigation  was  conducted  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate — compoeed  of 
4  Democrats  and  4  RepubUcana — headed  by 
Senator  McClellan.  Many  do  not  realise  that 
the  McClellan  Select  Committee  of  thoee 
days  went  out  of  existence  when  It  finished 
that  assignment.  The  McClellan  Committee 
we  bear  about  today  is.  of  course,  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Very  frankly,  when  the  Yablonskl  murders 
raised  such  serious  questions,  I  advocated 
that  a  full  and  ccmiplete  Investigation  of  the 
UMW  and  the  need  generally  for  reform  of 
our  labor  laws  be  undertaken  by  another  Se- 
lect CX«nmlttee  of  the  Senate — similar  to  the 
old  McClellan  Committee. 

I  must  state  candidly  that  I  was  disap- 
pointed when  the  Senate  did  not  follow  my 
advice.  However,  I  was  glad  that  this  Com- 
mittee recognized  a  responsibility  and  did 
undertake  the  task.  I  must  say.  however,  that 
I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  and  unless  this 
committee  performs  and  achieves  the  goal 
set  forth  in  that  lofty  statement  of  commit- 
ment by  the  Chairman. 

Without  taking  too  much  of  the  Commit- 
tee's time.  I  should  like  to  focus  upon  some 
of  the  matters  that  trouble  me  deeply. 

1.  One  important  concern  that  led  to  the 
1959  Act  involved  the  abuse  of  the  trustee- 
ship device  by  some  unions  as  a  means  of 
depriving  and  denying  democratic  principles 
to  the  rank  and  file.  Title  ni  of  Landrum- 
OrlSln  was  the  ;»^xluct  of  that  Congressional 
concern  and  it  contains  provisions  which  are 
supposed  to  severely  restrict  the  use  of 
trusteeships.  In  December  of  1964.  the  Labor 
Department  initiated  a  suit  here  in  the  Fed- 
eral Court  In  the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia  seek- 
ing to  abolish  some  UMW  trusteeships  so  as 
to  restore  to  the  workers  their  right  to  vote 
for  their  district  offloers.  Incredibly,  as  I 
appear  before  you  this  morning,  that  case 
still  has  not  oome  to  trial.  I  believe  thla 
committee  ought  to  do  some  Inquiring:  bow 
is  It  possible  that  an  effort  to  dissolve  trus- 
teeships could  be  delayed  for  79  months, 
thus  depriving  workers  in  19  of  the  23  UMW 
districts  of  their  right  to  vote  for  district 
officials?  I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  finally, 
the  case  has  been  scheduled  for  trial  this 
week.  But  nonetheless  this  extraordinary 
delay,  and  the  attendant  loss  by  workers  of 
basic  rights,  for  six  and  one-half  years, 
ought  to  be  carefully  scrutinised.  The  com- 
mittee should  fix  blame  for  such  a  scanda- 
lous situation,  and  should  recommend  and 
report  reforms  in  the  law.  if  needed,  to  as- 
sure that  this  situation  will  not  be  repeated. 

3.  Another  subject  that  troubled  Congress 
and  the  country  in  1966  was  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  some  unions  to  keep  adequate 
records  concerning  the  handling  of  fxmds. 

Evidencing  that  concern.  Title  n  of  Land- 
rum-Griflln  provides  not  only  for  record- 
keeping and  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
liftbor  but  makes  it  a  federal  criminal  offense 
to  willfully  violate  theee  requirements. 

It  was  apparent  for  a  long  time  that  UMW 
reports  to  the  Labor  Depwrtment  were  not 
to  occnpl  lance  with  the  requirements  of 
Title  n.  Yet  the  Labor  Department  in  prior 
Administrations  look,  no  actlaci  to  compel 
compllanoe.  Finally,  eleven  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  Landrum-Oriflln  Act,  the 
Department  moved  to  require  proper  record- 
keeping a*  a  part  of  the  suit  tarou|^t  In 
1971  to  upaet  the  1969  election.  Baoantly, 
Federal  District  Judge  Bryant  iasuad  an 
order  requiring  the  ViSW  to  keep  adeqtiata 
records.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  ttie  Com- 
mittee hac  a  raspocislbUlty  to  go  back  and 
scrutlnlM  UMW  reeorda  for  prior  yean  to 
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determine  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
requirements  of  the  law  ware  Ignored. 

3.  During  Mr.  Yablonskl 's  effort  to  win 
the  Presidency  of  the  UMW  In  1969,  the 
ref<trm  movement  within  the  union  pdeaded 
with  the  Labor  Department  for  an  investl- 
gaQon  of  circumstances  surrounding  the 
campaign.  The  documented  pdeas  of  tlie 
group  are  set  forth  in  the  hearings  of  this 
Subcommittee.  Tbe  response  of  ^he  Labor 
Department  was  tbait  It  always  ha*i  been  the 
pc^cy  of  the  Department  not  to  Inveartlgate 
during  the  course  of  an  election. 

To  be  sure,  the  Labor  Department  under 
this  Administration  correctly  restated  the 
reatrictlve  and  limited  interpretation  placed 
on  tbe  law  by  previous  Administrations. 
But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  such  a  {wlicy  by 
the  Department  was  necessary  or  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Section  601  (a)  of  Landrum-Orlflln  clearly 
states: 

"Tbe  Secretary  shall  have  power  when  he 
believes  it  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  person  l^s  violated  or  is  about 
to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act  ...  to 
make  aaa  investigation  and  in  connection 
therewith  he  may  enter  such  places  and 
inspect  such  records  and  acoounts  and  ques- 
tion such  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  determixw  the  facts  relative 
thereto." 

I  can  understand  that  tbe  Department 
would  want  to  exercise  its  discretion  pru- 
dently and  with  some  resU«lnt.  I  further 
understand  the  need  to  baleinoe  objectives 
of  Title  rv  against  the  objectives  of  "HUe  VI. 
But  I  submit  that  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  which  more  clearly  Justlfl«d  exercise  ol 
the  authority  conferred  by  tbe  Act  upon  the 
Department — authority  recognized  by  Om 
Supreme  Court  when  it  said: 

"The  Secretary's  authority  under  Section 
601,  29  U.S.C.  Section  521.  both  s\^plements 
his  Investigative  mandate  under  Section  402 
(b)  and  authorises  inquiry  without  regard  to 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  a  union  mem- 
ber." Lat>oren'  case  389  U.S.  477,  483. 

4.  Yeerterday  this  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  a  miners'  reform  group  wtilch 
refers  to  Itself  as  Miners  for  Democracy, 
oonocmlng  an  election  In  December  1970  In 
District  5  of  the  UMWA.  The  teetlnaony  sets 
forth  allegations  of  corruption,  tyranny  and 
unfair  pracUcee  that  sound  like  a  familiar 
record — like  tbe  Yablooski  allegaUons  of 
1969  a^l  over  again.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony you  heard  yesterday,  it  was  a  repeat 
performanoe. 

Once  again,  however,  the  response  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  been  less  than 
vigorous,  to  say  the  least.  I  understand  that 
the  Labor  Department  waiver  of  the  Title  IV 
requirement  that  an  aoUon  be  brought  by 
the  Department  within  60  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  complaint,  means  that  the  two 
principal  officers  of  District  6.  both  convicted 
In  Federal  court  of  keeping  false  books  and 
records,  can  continue  to  remain  in  office. 
Sur«ly,  this  Is  a  matter  that  the  committee 
ought  to  explore  thoroughly.  If  the  preeent 
law  Is  not  adequate  as  written  to  prevent 
abuses  suoh  as  those  alleged,  then  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  recommend  and  report  re- 
visions to  nMke  the  law  meaningful. 

6.  The  basic  purpose  of  Title  IV — to  assure 
free  and  fair  elections — Is  subverted  when 
court  sidts  to  set  aside  elections  sire  not  dis- 
posed of  promptly.  Consider  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  a  reform  group  within  a  union  while 
and  during  the  period  that  an  invalid  elec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  set  aside.  During  the 
Interim  the  inoumbents  remain  in  office  and 
can  continue  to  use  their  positions  of  power 
and  Influence  to  further  undercut  the 
strength  of  the  challenging  group. 

The  Boyle- Yablonskl  election  was  held  over 
a  year  and  a  half  ago;  still  there  has  been  no 
trial  of  the  suit  to  set  aside  the  election — 
and  those  who  are  acouaad.  In  the  meantime, 
ramaln  in  offloa. 
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I  commend  this  Subccmunittee  on  its  work 
In  uncovering  the  fact  that  funds  were  il- 
legally used  by  incumbents  In  that  UMW 
election,  and  I  urge  now  that  the  committee 
seek  to  determine  just  why  it  has  taken  so 
long  to  move  this  case  to  trial. 

6.  I  was  disappointed  when  tbe  Labor  De- 
partment considered  it  necessary  to  oppose 
an  effort  by  the  reform  group  to  intervene  in 
the  Depaitment's  suit  to  set  aside  the  1969 
election.  Even  though  Congress  gave  exclu- 
sive authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
initiate  such  suits.  I  am  aware  of  no  clear 
requirement  that  complaining  parties  must 
be  excluded  once  legal  proceedings  have  been 
Initiated.  Once  again  it  seems  to  me.  doubts 
have  been  resolved  against  the  worker  and  in 
favor  of  the  entrenched  union  hierarchy. 

7.  Two  Issues  which  tbe  reform  group 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  Inject  Into  the  suit 
concerning  the  1969  election  merit  full  in- 
vestigation by  this  Subcommittee.  First,  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Boyle's  conduct  as  a  trustee  of 
the  UMW  Wtifare  and  Retirement  Fund 
when,  allegedly,  pension  benefits  were  in- 
creased during  the  Boyle- Yablonskl  cam- 
paign for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
election. 

As  the  committee  knows.  Mr.  Boyle  has 
been  removed  as  trustee  of  the  pension  fund; 
and  when  he  took  that  action.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  sc4d  (and  I 
quote) : 

"Boyle,  however,  violated  his  duty  as  trus- 
tee In  several  particulars.  His  actions  in  forc- 
ing through  the  pension  Increase,  partly  by 
misrepresentation,  in  haste  and  without  con- 
sulting the  neutral  trustee,  reflect  an  In- 
sensltlvity  to  fiduciary  standards." 

It  appears  to  me  that  Judge  OeseU's  find- 
ings contradict  testimony  by  Mr.  Boyle  be- 
fore this  Subcommittee  in  March  of  1970. 
Particularly  in  light  of  that  development, 
I  don't  see  how  the  Committee  can  let  the 
matter  drop. 

6.  Another  circumstance  surrounding  the 
election  which  ought  to  be  Investigated  in- 
volves the  allegation  that  there  are  some  600 
local  unions,  each  of  which  has  a  membership 
of  lees  than  10  active  miners  and  Is  composed 
largely  of  pensioners.  Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  legality  of  these  pensioner 
locals  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  whether  they  are  a  sub- 
terfuge for  maintaining  and  perpetuating  in- 
cumbent officials  in  office. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  pvtlcularly  serl- 
oua  with  respect  to  thoee  pensioner  locals 
which  have  no  working  miners  as  members 
because,  as  I  understand  It.  the  Labor  De- 
partment requires  no  record-keeping  or  re- 
porting whatever  of  thoee  locals.  Clearly,  the 
alleged  use  and  abuse  of  such  pensioner  lo- 
cals is  a  subject  that  tbe  Subcommittee 
ought  to  examine  moat  carefully. 

9.  The  kind  and  extent  of  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  a  slate  of  candidates  which 
dares  to  challenge  incumbent  union  officers 
was  Ulustrated  by  the  efforts  of  the  Miners 
for  Democracy — the  UMW  reform  group — 
to  communicate  with  the  membership  of  the 
union.  A  curaory  review  of  almost  any  issue 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal — and  it 
is  not  much  different  from  the  publications 
of  other  labor  organizations — leaves  little 
doubt  that  it  has,  and  Is  being  used,  as  a 
political  propaganda  organ  for  incumbent 
union  officers.  During  the  1969  election  cam- 
paign, the  situation  got  so  bad  that  the  re- 
form group  was  able  to  obtain  an  injunction 
against  the  continued  use  of  the  Journal  as 
campaign  literature  for  the  Incumbent  presi- 
dent. But,  once  the  election  was  over,  the 
UMW  officers  went  back  to  the  customary 
practice  of  using  the  Journal  for  the  benefit 
and  promotion  at  incumbent  officers. 

When  it  takes  so  long  to  get  action  on  a 
complaint  to  set  aside  an  tiection,  the  ad- 
vantage left  in  the  hands  of  incumbents 
charged  with  violations  of  the  Act  la  imcon- 
sclociaUe. 
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Once  again,  there  la  an  obvious  need  to 
reform  tbe  Act — one  way  would  be  to  have 
and  require  government  supervision  at  every 
election  of  union  oflloers  (or  perhaps  those 
cases  when  a  timely  request  Is  filed  by  say 
10  percent  of  the  membership,  much  like  the 
way  the  NLRB  now  conducts  and  supervises 
every  representation  election) . 

10.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Committee 
ought  to  look  into  allegations  that  pension- 
ers have  been  forced  to  maintain  their  UMW 
membership  in  order  to  receive  their  pen- 
sions after  retirement.  Judge  Oesell  found 
that  applicants  for  pensions  were  misled  into 
believing  that  continued  Union  member- 
ship was  a  prerequisite  for  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive a  pension — when  in  fact  there  la  no 
such  legal  requlronent. 

This  situation  raises  a  question  whether 
incumbent  control  over  the  UMW  has  been 
maintained  by  forcing  pensioners  to  continue 
their  membership  In  the  union,  then  voting 
them  as  a  block  for  the  incumbents,  thus 
depriving  the  working  miners  of  their  fair 
say  as  to  who  should  govern  the  union  to 
which  they  are  required  to  belong  for  their 
livelihood. 

11.  I  have  read  the  interchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  tbe  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy group  and  the  Labor  Department  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  monltorship 
should  be  established  over  the  UMW  until 
the  case  is  decided  and  a  new  election  can 
be  held  (this  correspondence  appears  in  the 
Congreaelonal  Record  for  June  2,  1971) .  Once 
again,  it  i4>pearB  to  me  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  very  reticent  about  protecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  rank  and  file. 

Section  402  of  the  Act  states  that  in  an 
election  suit,  "The  court  shall  have  power 
to  take  such  action  as  it  deems  proper  to  pre- 
serve the  assets  of  the  labor  organization." 

Since  misuse  of  UMW  assets  has  already 
been  establlahed,  and  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent has  been  removed  as  a  trustee  of  the 
pension  fund,  there  can  be  little  question 
concerning  the  court's  power  to  act.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  indeed  have  a  strange  and 
unusual  situation,  to  say  the  least,  when 
Mr.  Boyle,  who  has  been  removed  ae  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington  be- 
cause he  was  indicted  for  embezzlement,  con- 
tinues, while  his  election  Is  being  challenged, 
to  head  this  giant  labor  organization,  which 
controls  a  bank  of  which  he  cannot  be  a 
director — as  well  as  a  pension  fund  of  which 
he  cannot  be  a  trustee. 

12.  Needless  to  say,  a  primary  aim  of  lAn- 
drum-OrUfin  was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Individual  workers  within  a  tinion — to  pro- 
tect such  rights  as  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  run  for  office  and  to  cam- 
paign for  candidates  who  dare  to  challenge 
incumbents.  Yet,  I  am  told,  and  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  the  Miners  for  De- 
mocracy, the  reform  group,  feel  threatened 
by  reprisals  because  of  their  activity.  This 
cloud  of  fear,  which  has  hung  over  the  UMW, 
particularly  since  the  Yablonskl  murders,  de- 
serves the  most  searching  and  determined  in- 
quiry by  this  Subcommittae. 

lix.  Chairman.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  recognize  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  subject  and  with  Is- 
sues that  cannot  be  swept  under  a  rug  and 
cannot  be  brushed  aside.  The  public  simply 
will  not  allow  that  to  happen.  The  public 
demands  that  every  allegation  of  any  sub- 
stance concerning  the  conduct  of  UMW  of- 
ficials be  thoroughly  investigated  until  the 
whole  truth  is  laid  bare. 

Only  if  such  a  thorough -going  investiga- 
tion is  pursued  will  Congress  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  extent  and  nature  of  amend- 
ments to  Landrum-Orlflln  which  may  be 
needed.  If  tougher  enforcement  of  the  law 
by  the  Labor  Department  can  be  secured, 
some  amendments  may  be  unnecessary.  But 
the  situation  probably  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  both  stronger  enforcement  and 
changes  In  the  law. 
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If  at  any  point,  for  any  raaaon.  this  Com- 
mittee determines  that  It  will  not  follow 
through  with  the  searching  vigorous  inves- 
tigation that  Is  needed,  then  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  join  me  In  recommending 
appointment  of  a  Select  Conunlttee — ^llke  the 
old  XcClellan  Committee — to  carry  on  the 
work  which  this  Committee  has  started. 

In  1969,  Congress  passed  a  law  which  was 
designed  to  guarantee  democracy  and  to  pre- 
vent corruption,  violence  and  tyranny  within 
unions.  While  the  1969  Act  has  been  moet 
helpful  to  millions  of  workers,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  It  has  fallen  short  of  its 
alms — at  least  as  it  has  been  interpreted  and 
administered  over  the  years  by  the  courts 
and  the  Labor  Department. 

Now.  reform  of  the  law  is  needed — and 
this  Subcommittee  of  this  Committee  has 
the  primary  Jurisdiction  over  such  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  happens  to  be  an  Interesting  circum- 
stance that  the  major  labor  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  our  country  have  been  en- 
acted after  Intervals  of  12  years. 

In  1936,  Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Act, 
hailed  as  labor's  Magna  Carta.  Subsequently, 
m  1947 — twelve  years  later — Taft-Hartley  was 
enacted  Into  law. 

Then,  twelve  years  later,  in  1959.  Congress 
passed  the  Landrum-Grlffln  Act. 

Now.  twelve  years  later,  in  1971,  the  need 
for  major  reform  is  obvious  once  again. 

This  Committee  has  a  solemn  and  a  sacred 
obligation  to  the  American  people — but  par- 
ticularly to  the  workers  of  this  nation.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the  Committee  will  fulfill  that 
obligation. 


YOUTH  CAMP  SAFETY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nrw  jzxsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
carried  an  article  concerning  the  death 
of  a  young  boy  in  a  Federal  recreational 
area.  His  death  was  not  only  senseless 
but  could  have  been  prevented  if  suf- 
flcient  safety  standards  had  been  imple- 
mented. Our  national  parks  and  summer 
camps  operated  on  a  profit  and  seml- 
proflt  basis  are  the  scene  of  death  and 
injury  to  many  children  because  of  in- 
adequate supervision  and  poor  safety 
standards.  Recreational  safety  is  an  area 
to  which  we  in  the  Congress  have  devoted 
little  attention  while  every  summer  hun- 
dreds die  or  are  seriously  injured  in 
camping  accidents. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  bill  on  youth 
camp  safety  which  failed  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  this 
year  I  have  introduced  stronger  legisla- 
tion designed  to  establish  health  and 
safety  standards  in  youth  camps.  Hear- 
ings are  scheduled  for  this  bill,  H.R.  1264, 
on  July  21  and  22  and  testimony  will  be 
heard  from  various  organizations  repre- 
senting campaign  associations,  safety 
councils,  and  crippled  and  disadvantaged 
children's  groups.  The  si«nmer  has  al- 
most passed  and  it  is  urgent  that  we  act 
now  so  that  next  summer  there  is  not 
a  recurrence  of  such  tragedies. 

The  article  fcdlows: 

Mx&stram 
(By  JeanHeUer) 

On  June  28,  IBIO,  James  and  Amy  Hecht 
stood  amid  the  natural  wonders  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  watched  In  horror 
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as  their  nine-year-old  son  Andy  waa  kUled 
accidentally. 

The  Hechts,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  bad  just 
seen  Old  Faithful  erupt  and  had  strolled 
with  a  crowd  of  other  tourists  to  one  of 
Yellowstone's  famous  thermal  basins  where 
pools  of  water  boU  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth. 

As  Andy  stepped  onto  the  clrctilar  wooden 
boardwalk  around  the  rim  of  Crested  Pool, 
a  wind  gust  blew  a  cloud  of  steam  Into  his 
face.  BComentarlly  blinded,  he  stumbled  off 
the  boardwalk  and  into  the  pool. 

The  water  temperature  In  Crested  Pool  was 
over  200  degrees.  Andy  died  in  seconds. 

The  youngster  was  one  of  1S5  park  visitors 
killed  last  year.  The  figure  was  down  from 
the  high  of  182  In  1989 — it  illustrates  a  grow- 
ing problem  as  increasing  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans jam  the  national  parks  for  summer 
vacations. 

If  this  is  a  typical  year,  175  vacatloneers 
will  die  in  accidents,  and  another  5.000  will 
be  seriously  Injured. 

The  Park  Service,  while  moving  to  Im- 
prove safety  measures,  notes  that  the  death 
and  injury  figures  last  year  were  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  167  million  visitors.  Still  It  con- 
cedes major  defects  In  its  safety  program, 
most  of  which  have  been  called  to  public 
attention  by  Jamee  Hecht,  a  research  chem- 
ist, who  has  pursued  an  unrelenting  cam- 
paign for  park  safety  since  the  death  of  his 
son. 

A  Park  Service  study  done  after  Andy's 
death  showed  that  wind  currents  frequently 
blew  steam  clouds  over  the  Crested  Pool 
boardwalk.  Yet  there  were  no  guardrails  and 
the  only  warning  was  a  sign  which  read. 
"Stay  on  Walk."  a  warning  that  Andy  ob- 
served. 

Andy's  father  insists  that  had  he  known 
the  thermal  area  was  so  dangerous  he  would 
have   taken  strict   precautions   of   his   own. 

The  Park  Service  concedes  that  park  visi- 
tors often  encounter  hazards  they  do  not 
understand  which  are  not  forcefully  com- 
municated to  them.  One  of  the  better  known 
park  dangers  is  from  wildlife,  yet  every  year 
several  hundred  park  visitors  are  Injured 
In  brushes  with  park  animals,  p>artlcularly 
bears. 

The  Park  Service  all  but  ended  bear  maul- 
Ings  in  the  Smokey  Mountains  by  imposing 
heavy  fines  on  anyone  caught  feeding  or 
molesting  the  animals.  When  people  stopped 
feeding  the  bears,  the  bears  stopped  ap- 
proaching the  people. 

"We  have  not  fully  tried  it  In  other  parks," 
said  John  Hast,  chief  Park  Service  safety 
officer.  "Our  biggest  problem  is  in  Yellowstone 
and  we've  talked  to  the  park  people  out  there 
about  it.  We  intend  to  bring  about  stricter 
enforcement  in  Yellowstone  In  particular 
and  in  other  parks  where  we  have  the  prob- 
lem beginning  this  summer." 

After  Andy  Hechfs  death  and  injuries  to 
several  other  persons  in  thermal  pKX>ls  last 
year,  the  Park  Service  erected  guardrails 
around  some  pools  in  Yellowstone.  Warning 
signs  were  changed  from  "Stay  on  Walk,"  to 
'Hazardous  Thermal  Area.  BoUlng  water. 
Unstable  ground.  For  your  protection  stay  on 
designated  trails."  But  most  of  YeUowstone's 
10,000  thermal  pools,  mud  pots  and  geysers 
remain  unguarded.  Scenic  mountain  over- 
looks with  inadequate  safety  railings  are 
danger  areas  at  Yellowstone  and  elsewhere. 

Along  the  Grand  Canyon  rim,  some  rail- 
ings have  gaps  large  enough  for  a  child  to 
crawl  through. 

"When  you  Invite  somebody  to  an  over- 
look, I  agree,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  that  overlook  as  safe  as  we  poosibly 
can,"  said  Bast.  "Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases  where  poitentlal  deadly  problems  exist, 
we  dont  know  they  exist." 

The  service  doesn't  know  because  Saet  is 
its  only  full-time  safe<ty  officer. 

Anx>ng  steps  taken  or  contemplated  to 
Improve  safety : 

The  Park  Service  has  requested  Congress 
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to  authorlM  funds  for  alz  additional  full- 
time  safety  officers,  one  for  each  park  region. 
A  House  Approprlaitlons  subcommittee  has 
approved  the  request  and.  In  addition,  has 
told  the  Park  Service  to  take  9136,000  from 
some  other  seotlon  of  Its  fiscal  1972  budget 
and  apply  the  money  to  improving  park 
safety. 

A  committee  has  been  established  to  re- 
view  publicaitions  and  literature  available  to 
the  public  to  determine,  among  other  things. 
If  they  provide  adequate  warnings  of  park 
hazards. 

Safety  programs  are  to  be  reviewed  and 
upda.ted  by  the  Park  Service  and  the  National 
Safety  Council  under  a  Park  Service  ooatract. 
In  the  interim,  sightseers  are  crowding  the 
national  pcu-ks  at  a  rate  that  Is  expected  to 
push  visitations  this  year  to  the  184  million 
mark,  up  nearly  17  million  from  1970. 

In  1969  the  Park  Service  brochure  for 
Yellowstone  had  strongly  worded  warnings 
that  began  on  the  cover  and  continued 
through  the  pamphlet,  often  Illustrated  by 
graphic  photjographs. 

All  that's  left  of  those  warnings  In  the 
1971  brochures  are  a  few  mild  sentences 
bvu-ied  in  hundreds  of  words  of  park  pub- 
licity. 

In  other  park  brochures,  now  called  mlnl- 
folders,  there  are  no  warnings.  The  hazards 
of  Death  Valley  for  example  are  not  spelled 
out. 

This  summer  the  Park  Service  began  print- 
ing a  new  brochure  which  clearly  details 
park  dangers,  but  only  2.5  million  of  them 
were  produced,  barely  enough  for  nine  parks 
to  begin  their  heavy  tourist  season. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative Stuart  McKiNNry,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Steele,  and  I,  as  I 
mentioned  on  Thursday,  June  17,  1971, 
are  currently  sponsoring  a  unique  intern 
program  for  young  people  throughout 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  For  each  of  9 
weeks  during  the  summer  we  are  bring- 
ing about  50  students,  all  under  the  age 
of  21,  to  Washington  to  view  all  aspects 
of  their  Government  first  hand.  I  have 
asked  each  of  the  students  to  write  a 
brief  essay  on  their  experiences.  I  have 
previously  submitted  two  of  these  essays 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  additional  essays  be 
submitted  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  New  Role  of  T'eenagers  in  Goveknment 

(By  Mary  N.  Young  of  Roxbury,  Oonn.) 

In  the  past,  the  role  a  teenager  could  play 
In  politics  was  very  well  defined:  one  oould 
lick  stamps  for  campaign  brochures,  one 
oould  put  bumper  stickers  on  cars,  or  per- 
haps stand  on  street  comers  and  hand  out 
literature. 

This  paper  Is  Intended  to  discuss  the  new 
place  for  young  people  In  p>olitlc8  and  gov- 
ernment. There  has  been  a  revolution  in  this 
area,  and  teenagers  today  have  more  and 
more  opinions  about  more  and  more  Issues. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  revolu- 
tion. The  most  obvious  reason  Is  the  Increas- 
ing Interest  brought  about  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  18  year  old  vote.  Another  reason  Is  the 
Vietnam    conflict,    which    has   provided   an 
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issue  In  which  all  Americans  have  a  stake. 
Due  to  this  Issue,  young  people  have  become 
more  Interested  In  the  prospect  of  having  a 
part  In  the  resolirtlon  of  the  war.  Many  are 
willing  to  work  for  a  candidate  who  offers  a 
reasonably  sound  hypothesis  for  this  end. 

This  activity  in  campaigning  and  other 
political  areas  by  younger  people,  has  forced 
politician*  to  take  a  good  look  at  their  pro- 
grams and  attitudes  concerning  young  peo- 
ple. The  clientele  of  a  member  of  Congress 
has  become  more  diverse  with  the  addition 
of  18  to  31  year  olds,  and  he  must  begin 
to  think  about  how  he  will  help  make  these 
young  people  useful  membeiv  of  the  populus 
and  responsible  voters  as  well. 

The  primary  step  in  meeting  this  chaUenge 
Is  to  properly  educate  the  new  voters.  Lead- 
ers of  our  country  must  now  create  more 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  learn  about 
their  government.  The  best  way  to  learn 
about  the  government  Is  to  be  there  and 
watch  It  m  action,  or  even  better,  to  take 
part  In  It.  Programs  designed  to  achieve 
either  of  these  ends  are  in  existence  today 
under  the  label  of  "Internships ".  These  pro- 
grams provide  valuable  education  which  will 
be  discussed  presently. 

As  a  participant  In  the  Connecticut  Intern 
Program,  which  consisted  of  one  week  of  con- 
stant review  of  the  government  and  Its  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  I  found  myself 
analyzing  my  role  In  government  to  a  de- 
gree that  I  had  never  done  before.  The  rela- 
tionships between  the  representative  and 
the  constituents  also  became  more  clear,  and 
helped  in  the  understanding  of  the  repre- 
sentative democracy  that  exists  m  the  United 
States. 

Through  the  Internship  program,  one  can 
see  new  hope  for  many  young  people.  The 
government  must  continually  be  revised  and 
modernized,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Interested  young  people  cannot  take  part  In 
this  process  up  to  a  certain  point.  As  the 
younger  generation  matures,  young  people 
must  be  ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  government. 

Politicians  must  now  sit  up  and  take  note 
of  the  new  power  that  18  to  21  year  olds 
have  with  the  vote.  Young  people  tend  to 
disregard  politicians  that  deliberately  duck 
questions  and  refuse  comment.  Such  tactics 
seem  to  encroach  upon  the  public's  right  to 
know.  As  a  result,  most  politicians  are 
quite  open  with  young  audiences. 

The  new  trend  of  openly  educating  young 
people  In  government  practices  wUl  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  of  ultimate  Importance  In 
the  future.  A  better  educated  populus  wUl 
undoubtedly  elect  better  public  officials  that 
will  do  the  governmental  system  some  good. 

I  believe  that  an  Intern  program  must  be 
viewed  as  a  part  of  a  much  larger  picture. 
It  is  only  a  small  segment  of  the  education 
that  a  person  may  choose  to  help  himself 
become  a  more  responsible  citizen  through 
better  understanding  of  the  government  and 
its  operation. 

AnEssat 
(By  Diane  McDonald  of  Fairfield,  Conn.) 

Today  the  United  States  Is  facing  what 
looks  like  uncountable  and  unsolvable  prob- 
lems. Our  seeming  failure  to  resolvs  crisis 
after  crisis  has  led  In  recent  yean  to  a  sense 
of  bewilderment  and  frustration  among  some 
Americans,  especially  the  young.  Many  of 
these  people  have  abandonee  any  conviction 
that  our  system  of  government  Is  a  viable 
Institution.  Unfortunately,  such  actions  and 
attitudes  themselves  are  helping  to  worsen 
a  deteriorating  situation. 

For  this  reason,  the  week-long  intern  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Senaitor  Welcker  and 
Con^essmen  Steele  and  McKlnney,  is  cru- 
cially Unportant  and  valuable.  During  the 
past  week  we  have  seen  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  work.  The  programs  have  glvein  us 
a  thorough  and  balanced  feel  for  the  busi- 
ness of  Washington. 

Thanks  to   this  opportunity,   I  am  con- 
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vlnced  that  the  alms  and  Ideals  of  the  men 
who  began  this  experiment  In  1789  remains 
relevant  and  vl*ble  today.  Any  feelings  of 
cynicism,  anger  or  contempt  soon  vanish 
with  first-hand  observation.  What  we  usu- 
aUy  regard  as  cliches  about  America,  sim- 
ply express  a  great  truth :  The  United  3t*tee 
of  America  has  the  Ideals,  and  Is  attaining, 
free  government  equaUty  and  justice  for 
all.  America  faces  great  trials  to<taty.  Our 
Institutons  of  government  will  not  fall  be- 
fore them.  Future  generations  should  not  look 
back  on  the  history  of  this  republic  and 
conclude  that  our  Ideals  were  false,  our 
hopes  empty.  Our  attempt  to  bulk!  a  free 
society,  with  a  free  govemment,  has  not  been 
In  vain. 
That  Is  the  lesson  of  this  week's  experience. 


AliCATRAZ— A  SYMBOL  FOR 
AMERICAN  INDIANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
the  Federal  Government  removed  the  last 
15  Indians  from  Alcatraz  Island  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay.  For  the  past  2  years 
the  island  has  been  occupied  by  any  num- 
ber of  Indians.  This  number  fluctuated 
off  and  on,  but  numbers  became  mean- 
ingless. The  "Rock"  had  become  a  symbol 
for  the  Indians,  a  sjrmbol  of  unity  and 
strength  in  their  somewhat  dreary  exist- 
ence. It  was  a  railing  point,  a  place  of 
pride  in  Indian  heritage  and  idecds. 

A  San  Francisco  television  station, 
KPDC,  recently  gave  an  editorial  that 
dealt  with  the  end  result  of  this  occupa- 
tion. It  Illustrated  the  ultimate  "victory" 
the  Indians  had  gained  by  thdr  stay  at 
Alcatraz. 

The  hope  generated  by  that  occupa- 
tion woke  up  a  slumbering  nation,  once 
oblivious  to  the  Indians'  plight.  Alcatraz 
will  forever  be  a  symbol  of  Indian  pride. 
The  Congress  must  not  forget  this  cou- 
rageous stand  and  continuing  crusade. 
For  these  purposes.  I  enter  the  following : 
Alcatraz  Victoet 

Visitors  to  the  Bay  Area,  looking  toward 
Alcatraz,  Invariably  ask,  "Are  there  any  In- 
dians stUl  there?"  Many  Bay  Area  residents 
became  uncertain  during  the  last  few  months. 
But  the  government  reminded  us  all  In  a 
show  of  force  and  now  the  Indians  have  a 
fresh  chance  to  Influence  public  opinion  and 
raise  support. 

One  could  argue  that  their  take-over  of 
the  Island  was  legal  or  Illegal.  Old  they  van- 
dalize the  Island?  Or  were  they  forced  to  loot 
for  their  own  survival  when  the  government 
cut  off  their  water,  electricity  and  the  free 
exchange  of  visitors? 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  should  not  be 
forgotten.  Before  Alcatraz,  the  Indians  were, 
for  the  most  part  an  invisible  people,  divided 
among  themselves,  short  on  pride,  unfamiliar 
with  their  own  history  and  culture,  and  suf- 
fering from  political  and  economic  depriva- 
tion. 

Alcatraz  was  a  dramatic  symbol.  Since  the 
take  over,  the  Taos  Indians  have  recovered 
the  Blue  Lakes,  45,000  acres  of  their  sacred 
territory.  Indians  have  started  a  new  Uni- 
versity, Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl  (Day-ga- 
na-wee'-da  Ket'-sul-kwa-tul)  University  near 
Davis.  And  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
moved  from  managing  Indians  to  serving 
them. 

There  are  other  concrete  accomplishments, 
but  more  Important  is  what  Alcatraz  did  to 
promote  pride  and  unity  among  the  Indians. 
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They  have  a  new  desire  to  know  their  own 
history  and  culture,  and  a  new  experience  at 
working  together  to  bring  about  change. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  this  made  the  sym- 
bolic occupation  of  Alcatraz,  In  spite  of  its 
painful  moments  and  Ignominious  end,  well 
worth  the  comparatively  small  cost. 


GOVERNOR  MILLIKEN  ARGUES  FOR 
REVENUE  SHARING      ^ 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Michigan's  Gov.  William  G.  Milllken 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  testified  as  Governor  of 
Michigan  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  panel  on 
general  revenue  sharing. 

As  a  Senate  sponsor  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  share  Governor  Milliken's  strong 
view  that  this  legislation  is  urgently 
needed. 

In  Michigan,  State  and  urban  re- 
sources have  been  strained  almost  to  the 
breaking  point.  Between  1959  and  1969, 
State  and  local  per  capita  general  ex- 
penditures increased  114  percent. 

Michigan  has  a  4-percent  State  sales 
tax  and  recently  the  Michigan  Senate 
voted  to  increase  the  State  income  tax 
to  3.6  percent.  Some  Michigan  cities  levy 
local  income  taxes  In  addition  to  the 
State  taxes. 

As  everyone  knows,  such  flat  rate  taxes 
strike  hardest  at  the  poor  and  middle  in- 
come gTx>ups.  By  distributing  a  share  of 
the  revenues  raised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment through  its  progressive  Income 
tax,  needed  relief  could  be  provided  to 
our  distressed  States  and  cities  before 
it  is  too  late. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Governor  Milliken's  statnnent  before 
the  Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti<m.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Oov.  William  O.  Mxlxjkxn 

Mr.  Ohalrman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
the  National  Oovenvors'  Conference  panel 
presenting  testimony  on  general  revenue 
sharing. 

I  come  here  not  to  plead  for  a  financial 
hand-out  for  Michigan,  nor  to  evade  my 
r^ponslbllltlee  as  Oovemor  of  Michigan,  but 
to  petitton  for  a  strengthening  of  the  fed- 
eral system  and.  In  so  dotng,  dlschac^  a 
part  of  my  responsibUlty  as  Oovemor  ot  this 
major  Industrial  stete. 

By  preempting  the  gradtiated  income  tax, 
and  therefore  by  far  the  major  source  of 
revenue  In  the  nation,  the  federal  govem- 
ment has  left  to  state  and  local  governments 
a  combined  base  of  sales,  property  and  in- 
come taxes,  the  burdens  of  which  fall  dis- 
proportionately heavily  on  low  and  moderate 
inoome  faonllles. 

In  addition  to  the  automatic  growth 
superiority  of  the  personal  tnoome  tax,  the 
National  Oovernment  eojoys  another  revenue 
raising  advantage — Its  freedom  from  the  real 
fears  of  Inter-looal  azid  Inter-atate  tax  com- 
petition. The  more  limited  a  government's 
jurlsdilotlonal  tax  reach,  the  more  apprehen- 
sive a  govemment  becomes  about  Its  tax 
climate.  Two  forces  will  increase  this  aensl- 
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tlTlty  to  Intergovemmecital  t&z  ocxnpetl- 
tloa — the  growls^  desires  of  state  and  local 
officials  to  promote  economic  development 
and  the  increasing  intertkependency  of  their 
economy. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  federal 
government  has  nothing  to  share  except  Its 
own  huge  debt.  I  dlae^ee.  What  the  federal 
government  has  to  share  Is  the  major  tax 
base,  namely,  the  graduated  Income  tax, 
which  In  the  case  of  Michigan  takes  nearly 
$13.5  billion  a  year  from  our  taxpayers  and 
returns  only  about  haU  that  amount  In  fed- 
eral aid.  If  the  federal  government  wovild  be 
wining  to  share  the  base,  rather  than  the 
revenue  that  base  produces,  I  would  be  com- 
pletely willing,  as  Governor  of  this  state,  to 
propose  additional  state  taxes  to  Oil  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  federal  governmen.t 
In  rsduclng  the  federal  Income  tax.  This,  In 
fact,  might  ultimately  be  a  much  sounder 
procedure.  But  it  would  not  solve  the  imme- 
diate crlaU  In  that  such  combined  federal 
and  state  action  might  consume  two  or  three 
years.  States  and  cities  must  have  additional 
money  now. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  It  Is  Impos- 
sible, because  of  other  comjnltmente,  for  the 
federal  government  to  return  more  of  Its 
revenue  to  the  st*tes.  I  would  remind  those 
persons  that  In  cases  of  war  and  other  ex- 
treme national  emergencies,  lack  of  money 
has  never  stood  In  the  way  of  our  accom- 
plishing what  must  be  done.  I  submit  to  you 
that  this  nation  faces  a  crisis  of  monumental 
proportions  In  fighting  for  the  survival  of 
Its  states  and  cities.  To  meet  this  crisis  also 
will  require  a  total  commitment.  Revenue 
sharing  could  be  as  significant  for  this  coun- 
try as  the  Marshall  Plan  was  for  Europe. 

You  have  had  ample  evidence  from  Detroit 
Mayor  Roman  Orlbbe  and  other  mayors  as 
to  the  despair  of  our  cities.  It  Is  not  merely 
a  question  of  revitalizing  or  Improving  the 
cities.  It  Is  a  question  of  saving  them,  of 
saving  them  from  the  decay  and  despair  that 
are  making  them  death  mounds  of  o\ir  civili- 
zation Instead  of  the  monuments  they  should 
be 

There  are  those  who  say  the  states  are  not 
doing  enough  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
and  therefcM'e  do  not  deserve  federal  help. 
That  Is  not  true  in  Michigan. 

Prom  fiscal  1959  to  1969,  Michigan  state 
and  local  per  capita  general  expendltunvi  in- 
creased from  »388  to  (615  in  current  dollars 
for  an  overall  Increase  of  114%. 

To  balance  our  next  budget  and  to  grant 
necessary  relief  from  skyrocketing  prc^rty 
taxes,  we  will  have  to  more  than  double  our 
present  state  income  tax.  We  already  have  a 
4  %  sales  tax. 

In  addition,  we  have  instituted  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  blUlon  dollars  in  bonding 
programs  to  finance  pollution  control,  hous- 
ing oonstruoUon.  and  recreation  facUlUee 
throughout  the  state  including  our  big  cities. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  say  that  Michigan 
has  not  been  meeting  its  reeponalbllltles  or 
that  we  can  go  much  furtlier  without  some 
assistance  from  the  federal  Income  tax  base. 
Just  as  the  President  was  the  first  to  sub- 
mit a  revenue  sharing  proposal,  this  could  be 
the  first  Congress  truly  to  help  meet  the  fi- 
nancial crises  facing  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  could  be  the  first  Congress  to 
help  meet  these  crises  through  development 
and  adoption  of  a  revenue  sharing  plan.  De- 
tails of  that  plan,  obviously,  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Congress.  But  I  would  re- 
spectfuUy  suggest  that  whatever  plan  finally 
is  adopted  should  meet  these  criteria: 

To  the  extent  possible,  any  dlstrlbuUon 
formtila  should  be  based  on  need,  population, 
and  upon  relative  tax  effort  aa  a  basic  ex- 
pression of  that  need. 

Relative  tax  effort  has  a  high  degree  of 
validity  as  a  measure  of  need  since  It  is 
highly  Improbable  that  state  or  local  govern- 
ments would  make  a  tax  effort  greater  than 
the  average  for  aU  such  units  unless  the  de- 
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mand  or  need  for  public  services  was  above 
the  norm,  and/ or  their  ability  to  raise  reve- 
nues was  below  the  norm. 

In  Michigan,  where  state-local  revenue 
sharing  is  a  well-established  principle,  I  have 
expanded  this  concept  through  a  specific  pro- 
posal for  an  Innovative  approach  for  sharing 
state  revenue  with  local  units.  The  basic 
criterion  in  my  formula  is  tax  effort — not 
revenue  raising  capability. 

You.  liT.  Chairman,  this  committee,  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  are  being  asked  to 
decide  whether  revenue  sharing  is  in  the  best 
national  interest.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  in  the  best  national  interest,  and  that  we 
need  a  reordering  of  our  priorities  with  more 
emphasis  on  trying  to  make  our  federal  sjra- 
tem  work.  I  believe  the  future  of  our  states, 
of  our  cities,  and  of  our  federal  system  is  at 
stake. 

The  United  States  at  long  last  is  remov- 
ing itself  from  a  war  that  has  been  consum- 
ing our  resources  abroad  at  a  rate  far 
greater  than  would  be  expended  at  home  by 
general  revenue  sharing.  What  better  time  to 
escalate  the  war  against  poverty,  pollution, 
crime  and  other  enemies  that  are  within 
this  country  This  is  the  war  we  must  win. 

Personally,  I  am  not  interested  in  which 
leader  or  which  political  party  gets  the  credit 
for  whatever  federal  revenue  sharing  plan 
ultimately  is  adopted.  If  the  plan  is  right, 
there  will  be  enough  credit  to  go  around.  If 
it  is  wrong,  or  If  there  is  no  plan,  the  burden 
of  that  failure  will  fall  deservedly  on  all  of 
us. 


FEDERAL    CHILD    CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALirosNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time  of  Plato  some  have  argued  that  the 
community  rather  than  parents  ought  to 
assume  responsibility  for  children.  This 
Idea,  resisted  strongly  in  history,  as- 
sumed frightening  dimensions  when  the 
state  became  centralized  and  more  and 
more  powerful.  For  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly possible  for  a  government  to 
root  out  the  basic  unit  of  society — the 
family — and  replace  It  with  state  con- 
trol. A  study  of  totalitarianism  in  to- 
day's world  clearly  Illustrates  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  destruction  of  the  basic 
family  unit. 

We  as  a  free  people  must  constantly 
be  on  guard  against  such  unwarranted 
excursions  by  government  into  this  pri- 
vate family  province.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  must  view  with  alarm  recent  de- 
velopments and  trends  in  the  Congress. 
One  such  item  Is  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's "welfare  reform"  program  which 
recently  passed  the  House  and  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
This  ptirticular  piece  of  the  package  car- 
ries a  $750,000,000  price  tag  for  the  first 
year  and  gives  the  Federal  Labor  and 
HEW  Secretaries  power  to  arrange  free 
day  care  for  children  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents Involved  in  Government  training 
and  rehabilitatim  projects.  This  free 
care  includes  supervision  as  well  as 
health,  vocational  and  other  supportive 
social  services.  $50,000,000  sdone  Is  pro- 
posed for  a  nationwide  governmental  sys- 
tem of  child  care  facilities. 

But  from  this  relatively  small  base,  a 
program  of  compresensivejiational  child 
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development  and  advocacy  measures  is 
contemplated — these  programs  would 
cover  not  only  the  poor,  but  virtually  all 
of  the  Nation's  children.  They  would  pro- 
vide— in  addition  to  day  care — compre- 
hensive health,  educational,  food,  and 
social  services  for  all  preschool  and 
schoolage  children  at  an  estimated  ini- 
tial cost  of  $4  to  $5  billion. 

Over  100  bills  have  already  been  in- 
troduced to  this  end.  One,  H.R.  6748.  was 
approved  by  a  House  Education  Subcom- 
mittee recently.  The  purpose  of  this  bUl, 
as  stated  in  the  preamble,  is  to  "establish 
the  legislative  framework  for  the  future 
expansion  of  such  programs  to  provide 
universally  available  child  development 
services." 

Such  development  services  would  in- 
clude child  care  centers,  comprehensive 
physical  and  mental  health  services, 
education  and  nutrition  programs  8md 
family  consultation.  HETW's  new  Office  of 
Child  Development  would  be  in  charge  of 
coordinating  this  Federal  child  activity. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  pushed  in 
the  Senate  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  lib- 
erals headed  by  Senator  Walter  Mon- 
DALE.  The  Senate  versions  contain  provi- 
sions for  a  National  Center  for  Child 
Development  which  would  have  author- 
ity to  encourage  and  implement  experi- 
mental programs  with  the  children 
themselves  as  the  subjects  of  the  experi- 
mentation. 

The  Senate  is  also  considering  a  Na- 
tional Child  Advocacy  System  proposed 
by  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff.  This  sys- 
tem, which  would  explore  the  feasibility 
of  demonstration  projects  is  similar  to 
provisions  in  the  House  legislation  de- 
signed to  create  ofiScially  authorized  and 
funded  pressure  groups  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  lobby  for  and  secure  ex- 
panded chUd  care  programs  and  legal 
rights  for  children. 

Oppressive  government  is  not  instant- 
ly empowered  but  results  from  swicumula- 
tive  programs  which  have  sounded  like 
boons  to  mankind.  In  the  political  chess 
game  today,  it  is  often  difficult  to  oppose 
individual  legislative  moves  unless  each 
is  seen  in  relation  to  a  common  end — 
totalitarian  checkmate. 


FLAG  DAY,  1971 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  across  my  desk  a  copy  of  a 
remarkable  address  by  Mr.  John  J.  Petras 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  address 
was  delivered  on  Flag  Day  at  ceremonies 
held  by  Wilmington  Lodge  No.  307, 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Mr.  Petras,  in  his  remarks,  recalls 
words  spoken  by  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  PYanklin  Blnight  Lane  on  a  Flag 
Day  57  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  brev- 
ity, I  ask  unanamous  consent  that  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Petras'  address  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Today  we  celebrate  Flag  Day,  1971.  Please 
bear  with  me  and  Imagine  that  the  Flag  is 
speaking : 

"I  acn  not  the  fiag;  not  at  all.  I  am  but  its 
shadow.  I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing 
more.  I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your 
dream  of  what  a  People  may  become.  I  live 
a  changing  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  passions, 
oT  heartbreaks  and  tired  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride,  when 
men  do  an  honest  work.  Sometimes  I  droop, 
for  then  purpose  has  gone  from  me.  Some- 
times I  am  loud,  garish,  and  full  of  that  ego 
that  blasts  Judgment.  But  always,  I  am  all 
that  you  hope  to  be.  and  have  the  courage 
to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic, 
and  ennobling  hope.  I  am  the  day's  work 
of  the  weakest  man.  and  the  largest  dream 
of  the  most  daring.  I  am  the  clutch  of  an 
idea,  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of  resolution. 
I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me 
to  be  and  I  am  all  that  you  believe  I  can 
be.  I  am  what  you  make  me.  nothing  more. 

I  swing  before  your  ejree  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  color,  a  symbol  of  yourself,  the  pic- 
tured suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which 
makes  this  nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes 
are  your  dreams  and  your  labors.  They  are 
bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with  courage. 
Arm  with  faith,  because  you  have  made  them 
so  out  of  your  hearts.  For  you  are  the  makers 
of  the  flag  and  It  is  well  that  you  glory  in 
the  making." 

These  words,  regarding  the  flag  speaking. 
are  not  mine,  but  the  words  of  that  great 
patriot  Franklin  Knight  Lane.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  a  Flag  Day  address  given  in 
1914.  They  are  applicable  today,  as  they  were 
then. 

The  Flag  is  a  multitude  of  faces,  back- 
grounds, races  and  religions.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  White  House,  the  kid  in  the 
slums. 

Patriotism  demands  a  great  deal  from 
Americans.  It  is  in  essence  practicing  the 
principles  which  have  set  our  Nation  on  a 
firm  course.  Without  a  renewed  commitment, 
our  society  cannot  hope  to  withstand  the  as- 
saults by  those  who  have  set  out  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life.  That  is  why  every  American 
must  be  willing  to  do  his  share.  I  am.  Are 
you? 


HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASaACHUSKTTn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  views  concerning  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972,  which  was 
recently  passed  by  the  House : 
HousiNo    Ai«>    Urban    DBrxLOPicnrr    Appbo- 

PRIATIONB    FOB    PiSCAI.    YXAX    1972 

A  praiseworthy  balance  of  national  con- 
cerns is  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1872  ap- 
propriations for  H.UJ).  programs  contained 
In  H.R.  9382  as  It  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  provisions  of  that 
bill  lend  substAntlal  support  for  programs  to 
meet  the  housing  and  urban  needs  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  careful  prun- 
ing of  some  Admlnlstr^lon  program  requests 
and  supplementation  of  others  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  produced  a  bill  which 
avoids  an  excessive  and  Inflationary  increase 
in  total  expenditures.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Boland,  the  Chairman,  and  the 
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men^bers  of  the  Subcommittee  having  Juris- 
diction over  HUD  appropriations  and  to  Mr. 
Mahon  and  all  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  for  the  excellent  execu- 
tion of  their  responslbilltlee.  The  House  as  a 
whole  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  total  appropriations  of  over  $3.2  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  bill  plus  $775  million 
that  bad  been  held  in  reserve  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  fiscal  year 
1971  should  make  available  a  total  of  over 
$3,981,000,000  for  housing  and  urban  devel- 
opment activities  in  fiscal  year  1972.  That 
amount  is  some  $940  million  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  comparable  activities  In  fis- 
cal 1971. 

Extensive  and  well  considered  appropria- 
tion measures  were  adopted  to  support  the 
provision  of  sorely  needed  housing.  Limita- 
tions on  authorizations  for  contractual  an- 
nual payments  for  three  basic  assisted  hous- 
ing programs — rent  supplements.  Section  235 
and  Section  236 — were  increased  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $385  million.  The 
amounts  of  increased  contract  authorization 
in  H.R.  9382  are  modestly  below  the  amounts 
requested  in  the  Presidents  budget,  but 
equal  to  the  1971  Increase  for  rent  supple- 
ment housing  and  more  than  20  percent 
above  the  1971  level  for  the  Section  235  and 
Section  236  housing  programs. 

For  college  housing  debt  service  grants, 
new  contractual  authority  of  $9.3  million  was 
provided  the  same  as  in  1971. 

Increases  in  annual  contract  authority  for 
public  housing  are  provided  in  basic  legisla- 
tion. However,  funds  for  the  annual  contri- 
butions payments  for  low  income  tenants 
under  contract  authorities  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress,  bad  to  be  appro- 
priated, along  with  funds  for  the  Section 
235  and  236  housing  interest  subsidy  and 
rent  supplement  payments  due  under  pre- 
viously authorized  contracts.  The  total 
amount  of  such  housing  assistance  payments 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  H.R.  9382  for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $1,373.- 
000,000.  Comparable  amounts  wlU  be  larger 
in  future  years,  providing  Unglble  evidence 
of  the  Nations  determination  to  meet  Its 
national  housing  needs. 

The  bill  also,  for  the  first  time  provided 
funding  of  $3  million  for  counseling  serv- 
ices for  families  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
who  would  become  homeowners  or  who  live 
in  public  housing.  Such  counseling  ts  needed 
to  help  those  famUles  become  self-eufBdent 
and  to  h«lp  assure  the  soundness  of  the 
housing  programs. 

Technical  assistance  and  seed  money  loans 
for  non-profit  organisation  ^mnsors  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing  would  also  b« 
supported  through  a  $3  million  appropriation 
for  that  purpose,  "nils  Is  a  very  worthwhUe 
investment  to  aid  many  sincere  and  hard 
working  organizations  in  achieving  success- 
ful completion  of  their  housing  projects. 

A  significant  step  toward  greater  preserva- 
tion of  the  existing  housaig  Inventory  was 
also  taken  throu^  an  appropriation  of  $80 
million  to  the  rehabilitation  loan  program 
authorized  under  Section  313  of  the  urban 
renerwal  statute.  This  appropriation  was  $50 
million  txiort  than  had  been  requested.  It 
will  enable  thousands  of  property  ownera  in 
urban  renewal  and  code  enforcement  areas 
to  obtain  loeuis  at  favorable  terms  to  finance 
rehabilitation  of  their  structures,  "niese 
loans  will  represent  well -warranted  Invest- 
ments (tf  public  funds. 

The  largest  single  HUD  program  appropria- 
tion m  H.R.  9883  is  for  urban  renewal.  An 
approprtaUon  of  $1J  blUlon.  plus  the  use 
of  $300  million  from  1971  that  was  proposed 
in  the  budget,  would  make  available  a  total 
of  $1.4  billion  for  conunltments  for  urban 
renewal  programs  In  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
need  for  renewal  of  our  cities  Is  one  of  ttie 
highest  national  priorities  and  substantial 
Fsderml  support  is  Justified, 
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Additional  aid  to  local  governments  in 
combating  blight  and  decay  was  provided 
through  an  appropriation  for  the  Model 
Cities  program.  There  had  been  no  budget 
request  for  this  program,  since  none  of  the 
$575  million  of  the  1971  appropriation  was 
to  be  used  until  fiscal  1972,  and  it  was  con- 
templated that  Model  Cities  activities  wotild 
be  funded  under  proposed  special  revenue 
sharing.  Pending  the  enactment  of  special 
revenue  sharing  for  community  development, 
however,  the  full  $575  million  from  fiscal 
year  1871,  plus  $150  million  appropriated  in 
H.R.  9383,  should  make  available  $725  mllUon 
for  continued  support  of  model  dtlee  activi- 
ties In  fiscal  year  1972.  Cities  entered  into  the 
Model  Cities  program  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  planned  five  year 
undertaking.  Funds  to  continue  the  local 
Model  Cities  program  are  essential  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  basic  legislation  to  the 
cities  and  the  promise  to  the  residents  of  the 
model  cities  neighborhoods  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  imtlation  of  the  programs. 

Another  auxiliary  program  to  help  make 
cities  more  livable  was  funded  in  the  full 
amount  requested  through  a  $40  million  ap- 
propriation for  grants  to  local  public  bodies 
to  assist  in  financing  multipurpose  neighbor- 
hood service  faculties. 

A  small  but  important  appropriation  to 
help  Improve  the  administration  of  our  urban 
programs  was  made  to  continue  funding  the 
community  development  training  and  urban 
fellowship  program. 

Better  utilization  of  our  valuable  land  re- 
souroes  will  also  be  enhanced  by  adequate 
appropriations  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  and  for  open  space  land  acquisition 
grants. 

A  more  far  reaching  program  of  better  land 
utilization,  that  was  expanded  In  1968.  was 
given  support  through  an  appropriation  fur 
new  community  assistance  supplementary 
grants.  The  bill  contains  $5  million  for  six 
new  community  assistance  grants.  New  com- 
munity development  needs  and  deserves  all 
the  support  and  encouragement  that  we  can 
give  it.  in  order  to  provide  suitable  lirtng 
environments  for  our  growing  population. 

Two  other  very  significant  activities  will  be 
funded  through  appropriations  contained  in 
H.R  9382.  One  U  the  research  and  technology 
program  of  HUD  which  supports  Operation 
Breakthrough.  Secretary  Romney's  program 
to  develop  lower  cost  housing,  as  well  as  vari- 
otis  other  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities. The  other  is  for  administration  of 
fair  housing  and  related  equal  opportunity 
activities  that  are  the  statutory  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary. 

This  brief  review  can  only  summarize  the 
pKitential  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  HUD 
program  appropriations  contained  in  HJl. 
9382.  It  can  serve  to  establish  for  the  record, 
however,  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  provided  support  for  a  weU  balanced  and 
comprehensive  program  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban development  activity  in  fiscal  year  1972. 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA  SHOULD 
BROADCAST  PROGRAMS  IN  YID- 
DISH TO  THE  JEWS  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    FKNNSTI.VAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tWITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  two 
able  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tithhxt),  In  cospmsor- 
Ing  Senate  Resolution  145.  The  resolution 
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urges  the  Voice  of  America  to  begin 
broadcasting  programs  in  Uie  Yiddish 
language  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to 
recognize  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
more  than  3  million  Soviet  Jews  and 
to  display  our  Nation's  support  for  the 
Soviet  Jewish  struggle  for  freedom. 

Mr.  I*resident,  for  several  years,  first 
as  a  member  of  the  House  and  more  re- 
cently as  a  Senator,  I  have  been  calling 
upon  the  Soviet  authorities  to  afford  full 
religious  and  cultural  rights  to  the 
Soviet  Jewish  community.  I  have  urged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  assure 
these  rights  to  Jews  within  the  Sonet 
Union  but  also  permit  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  join  in  this 
resolution,  which  points  to  something 
quite  practical  and  wholly  within  the 
control  of  our  own  Government — the  in- 
stituting of  Yiddish  programing  on  the 
Voice  of  America  as  a  morale  booster  for 
the  courageous  Soviet  Jews  who.  at  this 
moment,  are  stnoggling  for  their  free- 
dom. Many  are  awaiting  trial  or  have  al- 
ready been  convicted  for  acts  related  to 
their  status  as  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Others  are  waiting  literally  for  several 
years  for  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  other  nations  where  they  could  live 
a  fuller  Jewish  life.  I  feel  that  our  Voice 
of  America  should  begin  reaching  these 
people  In  Yiddish  as  the  very  least  that 
our  Nation  could  do  for  these  brave, 
imf  ortunate  people  at  this  period  in  their 
history. 

Moreover,  I  understand  that  there  is 
precedent  for  what  we  are  asking  the 
Voice  of  America  to  do,  since  the  Voice 
of  America  already  broadcasts  in  the 
native  tongues  of  other  communities 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  These  include 
the  Latvians — 1.9  million  persons,  the 
Estonians— 1.3  million,  the  Lithuan- 
ians— 2.7  million,  the  Georgians — 2.8 
mmion,  and  the  Armenians — 2.9  million. 
The  JevBish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  numbering  over  3  million,  should 
certainly  then  be  entitled  to  similar 
recognition,  especially  when,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Soviet  authorities  are  singling 
out  the  Jewish  community  for  persecu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  I  visited 
Israel  and  because  of  my  long  interest  in 
the  Soviet  Jewish  issue,  I  made  a  point 
of  meeting  with  some  newly  turived  im- 
migrants from  the  Soviet  Union.  My 
meeting  with  these  three  courageous  per- 
sons has  only  bolstered  by  willingness  to 
try  to  help  the  Soviet  Jews  in  their  cause. 
Visiting  them  at  their  quarters  at  a  Jeru- 
salem center  for  new  immigrants,  I  lis- 
tened to  their  stories,  and  now  I  would 
like  to  share  them  with  Senators. 

Alexander  Rablnovlch.  33.  formerly  a 
dentist  in  Riga.  Latvia,  had  just  come 
to  Israel  with  his  parents,  his  wife  and 
his  two  small  children,  in  search  of  a 
life,  he  told  me,  where  Jews  could  per- 
petuate their  own  culture.  His  children, 
he  told  me,  had  frequently  been  taunted 
by  the  schoolmates  with  the  derogatory 
Russian  term  for  Jew,  "zhid." 

Clara  Nachimofsky,  also  of  Riga,  is  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  one  25,  and  the  other 
15.  She  and  her  husband  waited  9 
years  for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  the  permission  finally  came 
through,  they  were  allowed  to  take  out 
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their  younger  son,  but  their  older  one 
was  kept  behind  and  is  still  there. 

Rachel  Rabinovlch,  25,  from  Vilna— no 
relation  to  Alexander — is  one  of  the 
young  Jevirlsh  activists  who  staged  a  sit-in 
last  March  at  the  Supreme  Soviet.  She 
told  me  she  was  sure  this  was  what 
caused  the  authorities  to  let  her  come 
to  Israel,  although  the  next  group  of 
demonstrators  to  try  that  approach  were 
all  placed  under  arrest. 

Looking  back  on  that  meeting  with 
these  three,  I  particularly  recall  what 
Rachel  told  me  about  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  Jewish  youth  in  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  Jewish  youth  in  Russia  now  want  to 
get  out.  The  activities  are  not  going  to  stop 
They  are  not  going  to  stop  until  they  all 
come  here,  to  Israel 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  our 
Nation's  taking  a  firm  stand  on  behalf 
of  the  Soviet  Jewish  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  Yiddish  programing  by  the  Voice 
of  America  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  that  objective. 
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mPORMATION  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Washington,  declining  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  papers 
leading  up  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
Jay  Treaty,  said: 

The  nature  of  foreign  negotiations  requires 
caution,  and  their  success  most  often  de- 
pends on  secrecy;  and  even  when  brought 
to  a  conclusion  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the 
measures,  demands,  or  eventual  concessions 
which  may  have  been  proposed  or  contem- 
plated would  be  extremely  impolitic:  for  this 
might  have  a  pernicious  Influence  on  future 
negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  incon- 
veniences, perhaps  danger  and  mischief,  in 
relation  to  other  powers. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  knowledge  is  power.  In  truth  knowl- 
edge forms  the  base  of  power.  Power  is 
simply  the  ability  to  effect  change,  and 
bringing  about  a  desired  change  is  usu- 
ally based  on  correct  knowledge  of  that 
which  one  desires  to  alter. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  secrets  of 
nature  were  hidden  to  man  and  he  lived 
in  a  world  of  technological  poverty.  Con- 
trol of  the  external  material  world  came 
into  being  when  man  began  to  acquire 
accurate  knowledge  of  factors  thereto- 
fore hidden,  of  secrets  kept  by  nature. 
Man  learned  how  to  effectively  interfere 
in  the  course  of  material  events  when 
science  revealed  to  him  the  actual  rela- 
tionship existing  between  things. 

Knowledge  of  actual  relationships,  as 
opposed  to  ignorance  of  these  relation- 
ships, gives  man  the  power  to  influence 
the  course  of  events.  This  applies  no  less 
to  the  world  of  men  and  nations  than  it 
does  to  the  strictly  non-human  world  of 
things. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this 
when  examining  the  question  of  govern- 


mental classification  of  certain  informa- 
tion. Outside  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  lies  more  than  just  the 
citizenry  of  our  Nation.  There  lie  foreign 
powers  led  by  men  whose  hostile  intent, 
disregard  for  basic  morality,  and  pro- 
clivity for  violent  action  is  well  known 
To  increase  their  ability  to  interfere  in 
our  affairs  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  citizens.  Therefore  the  Government 
limits  the  distribution  of  certain  types 
of  information  through  various  classifi- 
cation procedures  when  it  is  determined 
that  the  possession  of  this  information 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  hostile  na- 
tions to  adversely  influence  our  national 
interest. 

Although  the  power  to  classify  has 
been  abused — and  what  power  has  not — 
the  basic  rationale  behind  limiting  ac- 
cess to  certain  types  of  information  is 
unassailable.  Thus,  it  is  disturbing  to 
see  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize 
the  furor  engendered  by  the  New  York 
Times'  publication  of  highly  classified 
stolen  documents  to  strike  further  blows 
at  our  system  of  safeguarding  informa- 
tion— information  of  inestimable  value 
to  nations  whose  object  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
world  nations. 

For  example,  there  was  legislation  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  called  upon  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State  to 
furnish  "full  and  complete  information" 
not  only  on  the  exact  future  plans  for 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam  but  also  for  a  full  analy- 
sis of  South  Vietnam's  military  capa- 
bility. Information  of  this  sort  is,  of 
course,  the  primary  objective  of  enemy 
intelligence  operations. 

While  the  need  to  safeguard  defense- 
related  Information  is  obvious — and  ac- 
cepted by  most  people,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary, as  George  Washington  pointed  out, 
to  limit  access  to  some  of  the  information 
concerning  our  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions. If  confidential  communications  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  allies  begin  to 
appear  regularly  in  our  Nation's  dailies 
we  will  not  long  have  frank  exchanges  of 
information  with  our  allies,  nor.  for  that 
matter,  will  we  for  long  have  any  allies. 
The  importance  of  maintaining  work- 
ing alliance  systems  at  this  point  in  time 
was  brought  home  to  me  at  a  recent 
breakfast  meeting  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird.  I  asked  the  Secretary 
whether  he  would  agree  with  the  thrust 
of  the  late  Congressman  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers' great  speech  concerning  the  Soviet 
threat  which  he  gave  shortly  before  his 
untimely  death — see  Newsletter  70-14. 
Congressman  Rivers,  then  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
had  stressed  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  was 
now  second  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  over- 
all military  strength.  Secretary  Laird  re- 
plied that  this  was  probably  true  if  we 
were  to  consider  the  United  States  by  it- 
self; but,  when  we  also  consider  the 
strength  of  our  allies,  the  free  world  is 
still  In  first  place. 

Regardless  of  the  dubious  merits  of 
basing  our  own  force  posture  relative  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  totality  of  free 
world  strength,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
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allies  add  substanti  ^lly  to  the  total  mili- 
tary might  ranged  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  enhance  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. If,  through  the  revelation  of  dip- 
lomatic information  considered  sensi- 
tive by  alUed  governments,  we  were  to 
lose,  say,  our  Polaris-Poseidon  bases  in 
Spain  and  Scotland,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  military  position  would  be  severely 
weakened. 

Limiting  access  to  some  types  of  in- 
formation in  the  interests  of  national 
security  is  absolutely  necessary.  What 
our  enemies  do  know  can  definitely  hurt 
us. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  CAPITOL 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  tourist  attractions  that  would 
recommend  my  State  of  South  Dakota 
to  the  person  who  is  plarming  a  vaca- 
tion. Most  of  these  are  well  known. 
Mount  Rushmore,  the  Black  Hills,  the 
Great  Lakes  of  South  Dakota,  the  Bad- 
lands, the  Corn  Palace,  all  have  been 
seen  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of  visitors 
over  the  years.  Less  well  known  to  the 
tourist,  but  of  vital  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Dakota,  is  the  State 
Capitol  in  Pierre.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  me,  both  as  an  attorney  and  a  citizen 
of  South  Dakota,  that  the  July  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
featured  as  its  cover  story  an  article  on 
the  South  Dakota  State  Capitol.  Since 
this  article  not  only  relates  the  interest- 
ing history  of  that  structure  but  also 
vividly  describes  the  visual  pleasures  of 
the  building,  I  would  call  it  to  your  at- 
tention : 

(From  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
July  1971] 

A  Praiki*  State  Capitol 
(By  Roy  E.  Willy) 

South  Dakota  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as 
a  state  by  an  enabling  act  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1889.  In  this  act,  at  least  82,000  acres 
of  public  lands,  consisting  of  one  tract  of 
50.000  acres  and  a  second  of  50  full  sections, 
were  set  apart  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  buildings  at 
the  state  caplUI.  The  wealth  of  public  lands 
then  available  for  settlement  Is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  Section  17  of  the  enabling 
act.  a  total  of  600,000  acres  was  given  to  the 
state  for  educational  institutions  and  public 
buildings.  This  was  In  addition  to  the  two 
sections  from  each  Congressional  township 
that  were  set  aside  for  public  school  purposes. 
•^  these  lands  were  sold  by  the  state,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  go  into  trust  funds  for  the 
specific  purposes  as  named  In  the  act. 

In  the  state  constitution,  which  became 
fffectlve  in  1889.  provision  was  made  that  an 
election  should  be  held  for  the  selection  of  a 
temporary  state  capital  At  this  election 
Pierre  was  selected  as  the  temporary  capital 
and  confirmed  as  a  permanent  capital  in 
1890.  In  1904  a  legislative  act  was  passed  and 
submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  to  change 
the  state  capital  from  Pierre  to  Mitchell. 
Aft«r  a  very  spirited  election  fight,  In  which 
the  two  main  raUroad  lines  In  the  state,  one 
serving  Pierre  and  the  other  Mitchell,  took  a 
most  active  p»rt,  Pierre  received  a  substan- 


tial majority  of  the  vote  and  was  continued 
as  the  capital  city. 

As  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  selection 
of  Pierre  as  a  permanent  site  would  remain 
undisturbed,  it  was  decided  that  the  state 
should  also  have  a  permanent  capital,  and 
to  achieve  this  result  a  capltol  commission 
was  created  with  power  to  select  an  architect 
and  construct  a  building.  The  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  total  population  of  the  state  in  1910 
was  585,888,  the  population  of  Pierre  was 
only  3,656.  and  the  population  of  the  county 
In  which  Pierre  is  situated  was  only  6,271. 

The  effort  to  build  the  capltol  was  marked 
by  a  series  of  legal  battles,  including  an 
effort  by  local  contractors  to  force  the  use  of 
native  granite  in  its  construction.  Even  after 
the  contract  was  let,  an  Injunction  was  se- 
cured against  it  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  the  use  of  Sioux  Palls  granite.  Ultimately, 
however,  these  legal  difficulties  were  over- 
come. 

The  original  legislative  act  for  the  building 
of  the  capltol  provided  for  an  exjjendlture  of 
not  to  exceed  »l, 000,000.  A  second  act  re- 
duced the  amount  to  $600,000.  The  actual 
contract  was  awarded  in  1907.  A  capltol  com- 
mission was  created  by  the  legislature,  whose 
members  received  compensation  of  $5  a  day. 
While  In  that  period  $5  in  South  Dakota  was 
regarded  as  a  substantial  dally  compensation. 
It  wasn't  considered  large  enough  to  influ- 
ence the  members  of  the  commission  to  de- 
lay the  execution  of  their  task  unduly  The 
commission  traveled  to  Montana  with  a  Min- 
neapolis architect  who  had  prepared  the 
plans  for  the  Montana  state  capltol,  which 
had  been  constructed  a  few  years  previously. 
The  commission  was  Impressed  by  the  facts 
that  the  structure  had  been  built  for  a  rela- 
tively modest  fund  and  that  by  using  the 
Montana  plans  it  could  probably  save  about 
(10,000  In  architect  fees.  These  plans  were 
ultimately  selected,  although  revised  to  pro- 
vide for  a  building  some  forty-one  feet  longer 
with  a  larger  and  more  Impressive  dome. 

The  capltol  was  constructed  on  an  emi- 
nence, ensuring  that  It  would  remain  as  a 
prominent  landmark.  It  Is  300  feet  long  and 
100  feet  wide  in  its  center  portion,  with  a 
dome  160  feet  In  height.  The  first  fioor  con- 
struction Is  brown  sandstone,  and  above  that 
Is  Bedford  limestone.  The  main  contract  for 
the  completed  structure  was  (540,525.  an 
amount  which  would  probably  be  Insufficient 
today  to  pay  for  the  land  on  which  the  cap- 
ltol buildings  and  grounds  are  now  locatod. 
The  building  was  dedicated  by  the  grand 
master  of  Masons  for  South  Dakota,  who 
laid  the  cornerstone  in  June  1968,  and  the 
completed  structure  wa*  delivered  to  the 
state  in  June  1910,  without  a  bond  issue 
and  with  no  unpaid  debt. 

The  rotunda  is  a  picture  In  itself.  The 
general  color  effect  is  blue.  Ivory,  tan  and 
gold,  harmonizing  with  the  maple  wainscot 
and  the  columns.  Filling  the  circular  panels 
on  the  dome  are  ftguree  of  a  heroic  type  on 
a  solid,  Roman-gold  background,  the  color 
blending  with  the  general  decorative  scheme. 
Throughout  the  building  are  various  murals 
depleting  the  early  history  and  settlement 
of  South  Dakota.  The  murals  represent  the 
family,  mining,  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing. The  lunette  at  the  head  of  the  masBlve, 
marble  main  stairway  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  beginning  of  conunerce  In  the 
Northwest.  A  mural  in  the  governor's  recep- 
tion room,  painted  by  £klward  H.  Lashfield. 
a  South  Dakota  product,  deals  with  conflict 
among  the  trappers,  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  mxiral  i>alnted  by  Charles  HoUoway 
and  found  In  the  Senate  room.  The  conflict 
with  the  Indians  Is  the  subject  of  another 
painting  by  HoUoway  In  the  House  chamber. 
The  grounds  of  the  building  contain  a 
lake,  which  over  the  years  has  become  a 
favorite  haven  for  migratory  waterfowl.  In 
addition  to  swans,  there  Is  a  permanent  pop- 


ulation of  Canadian  geese  and  mallard  ducks 
which  nest  and  make  it  their  home  the  year 
around.  The  capltol  grounds  Include  the 
governor's  mansion  and  spacious  lawns. 

The  building,  which  Is  now  some  sixty 
years  old.  Is  well  preserved  and  has  been  kept 
In  excellent  condition.  Much  of  Its  original 
beauty  has  been  preserved  by  the  fact  that 
as  the  state  has  grown  in  population  and 
wealth,  the  office  buildings  necessary  to 
house  the  expanding  bureaus  and  commls- 
slons  have  been  erected  on  separate  but 
adjacent  grounds  to  the  south  and  do  not  In 
any  way  Interfere  or  form  a  part  of  the  main 
caipltd  grounds. 

The  building  is  very  much  of  a  tourist 
attraction  and  draws  thousands  of  visitors 
who  annually  pass  through  Pierre  on  their 
way  to  the  Black  Hills  and  the  national 
parks.  It  serves  as  a  monument  to  the  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  public-spirited  citizens 
who,  at  the  time  South  Dakota  was  In  a 
pioneer  stage,  used  excellent  vision  and  fore- 
sight with  limited  funds. 


KENNEDY  WILL  NEED  A  BETTER 
ANSWER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  that 
two  more  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, one  from  the  House  and  one  from 
the  Senate,  are  apparently  giving  serious 
consideration  to  announcing  their  can- 
didacy for  the  Presidency  next  year  and 
if  they  do,  we  are  going  to  have  to  assign 
numbers  to  all  of  them  and  issue  a  pro- 
gram so  that  we  cannot  keep  them 
straight  in  our  minds. 

There  has  been  an  abimdance  of  sto- 
ries and  reports  about  those  who  have 
long  been  considered  as  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  and  in  that 
regard.  I  noticed  an  editorial  in  today's 
Chicago  Tribune  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  voters  around  the  country 
if  the  gentleman  in  question  does  finally 
win  the  nomination.  He  is  apparently 
having  some  difficulty  in  deciding  what 
his  position  should  be  with  respect  to 
what  should  and  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  pubhc  and,  as  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  he  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  better  response  than  he  has 
furnished  to  date. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  14,  1971] 
Kennedy  Will  Neid  •i  BETTEm  Answer 

The  latest  Harris  poll  shows  Sen.  Edw^ard 
M.  Kennedy  |D..  Mass.]  closing  the  gap  on 
President  Nixon  In  a  prospective  1972  race 
lor  the  Presidency.  The  poll  comes  on  the 
heels  of  another  Harris  survey  indicating  Mr. 
Kennedy  moving  into  first  place  among 
Democrats  as  the  preferred  choice  for  the 
party's    1972    Presidential    nomination. 

That  eager  noncandldate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, continues  to  display  a  curious 
posture  on  what  secret  documents  should 
be  made  public.  When  disclosures  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  began  to  leak  out,  he  was 
in  the  forefront  in  championing  the  cause 
of  the  public's  right  to  know.  He  suggested 
that  those  aspects  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  deal- 
ing with  the  conduct  of  bis  late  brothers, 
John  and  Robert,  be  published,  even  If  un- 
favorable to  them. 
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When  Sen.  Kennedy  endorsed  publication 
of  the  study  In  a  Senate  office  building  meet- 
ing, a  questioner  had  the  audacity  to  aak 
why  be  shouldn't  permit  the  tiaasacbiuetts 
grand  Jury  report  on  the  Chappaqulddlck 
incident  to  be  made  public.  A  stimned  Ken- 
nedy stalked  out  of  the  room  without  offer- 
ing a  reply. 

U  Mr.  Kennedy  Indeed  does  become  a 
Presidential  contender,  he  will  have  to  come 
up  with  a  better  response  than  that. 


THE  PEACH  KING  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  PASSES 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or  sotrra  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  saddens 
me  to  report  to  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly in  the  South  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey  delegaUons.  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend  and  a  great  American.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent G.  Caggiano,  Sr. 

Mr.  Caggiano  migrated  from  his  native 
Italy  in  1896.  He  located  near  Bridgeton, 
N.J..  where  he  found  employment  with 
fruit  and  vegetable  producers.  His  ener- 
gies and  ambitions  to  become  a  success- 
ful fruit  farmer  were  soon  to  start  him 
on  the  road  to  becoming  the  "Peach 
King"  of  his  adopted  country. 

In  1928  Mr.  Caggiano  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  late  Anthony  Caggiano,  founded 
the  Sunny  Slope  Farms  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Cagglanos  were  so  successful  in  their 
New  Jersey  operation  that  they  expanded 
their  operations  to  Gaffney,  S.C,  where 
Simny  Slope  Farms  of  South  Carolina 
is  headquartered. 

Vincent  Caggiano  during  his  90-plus 
years  was  an  outstanding  individual  in 
an  human  respects  and  was  devoted  to 
our  great  country,  as  well  as  being  con- 
sidered a  genius  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion of  farming  and  his  bent  for  produc- 
ing better  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
American  market  basket.  He  was  a  keen 
observer  of  horticulture  research  and 
worked  closely  with  the  experimental 
stations  in  South  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey.  When  Ezra  Taft  Benson  was  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  he  acclaimed  Mr. 
Caggiano  as  the  "Peach  King  of  the 
United  States,"  a  trademark  which  has 
stuck  with  Mr.  Caggiano  to  this  day. 

Not  imlike  other  farmers  who  suffer 
from  the  elements,  late  frosts,  lack  of 
rainfall  or  too  much  rainfall,  hall  and 
pests.  Mr.  Cagglona  and  his  sons  built 
an  organization  which  will  forever 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  their  good  business 
Judgment. 

^Hnoent  and  his  sons  put  into  effect,  a 
profit-sharing  plan  for  his  year-round 
employees.  Many  of  these  employees  have 
been  with  the  Sunny  Slope  Farms  for 
over  25  years.  Because  living  conditions 
for  mlgttuit  workers  were  always  a  con- 
cern to  the  senior  Caggiano.  he  built  and 
maintained  good  living  quarters  for 
them.  Recently  a  swimming  pool  for  their 
convenience  and  enjoyment  was  installed. 

Vincent  Caggiano  was  admired  and 
looked  up  to  by  horticulturists  as  a  man 
who  was  anxious  to  learn,  always  a  good 
listener  as  weU  as  a  muter  pLumer  in 
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his  chosen  field.  From  a  meager  start  in 
New  Jersey  in  1928,  the  Sunny  Slope 
operation  in  New  Jersey  now  operated  by 
Alfred  Oagglano  has  over  1,000  acres, 
while  Louis  Caggiano  heads  the  opera- 
tion at  Gaffney,  S.C,  which  enccanpesses 
some  3,000  acres.  The  annual  approxi- 
mate production  of  the  combined  opera- 
tions now  produces  about  one-half  mil- 
lion bushels  of  marketable  fruit  as 
against  an  estimate  of  5,000  bushels  in 
the  1940's.  Over  500  people  are  employed 
in  the  seasonable  (Y>eration. 

Mr.  Caggiano  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards  in  horticultiue  and  fi- 
nancially supported  many  experiments 
in  the  belief  that  they  might  help  produce 
a  better  way  of  life  for  all  through  good 
food. 

At  the  age  of  91.  Mr.  Caggiano  passed 
away  Wednesday,  June  30  in  Bridgeton, 
N.J.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  of 
Gaffney,  S.C.  He  was  the  founder  and 
builder  of  the  church.  He  is  survived  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  Ruggero  of 
Hammonton,  N.J.:  four  sons,  IXiminic, 
Louis,  and  Vincent,  Jr.,  of  Gaffney,  S.C, 
and  Alfred  of  Bridgeton.  N.J.;  21  grand- 
children and  11  great-grandchildren. 
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NETWORK  OP  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  major  ccmcems  as  chairman  of  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  is 
to  expand  and  improve  America's  system 
of  vocational  education. 

With  more  than  80  percent  of  today's 
jobs  requiring  some  vocational  skills  and 
only  one  student  in  eight  receiving  any 
sort  of  vocational  training  while  in 
school,  we  must  prepare  young  people  for 
some  skills  with  which  to  confront  the 
world  of  work  beyond  the  classroom. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  work  of  an  exceptional  man,  Mr. 
James  R.  Clemais,  president  of  the  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Clemens  be- 
lieves wholeheartedly  that  training 
yoimg  people  to  do  necessary  and  im- 
portant jobs  adds  immeasurably  to  their 
own  sense  of  theii'  place  in  our  society. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently described  a  little  of  Mr.  Clemens' 
successes  in  vocational  educational  and 
I  include  the  article  here  today  with  the 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  it  of 
interest: 

NATioNwmc  Nrr  or  RxsisumAi.  Vocationai. 

SCHOOliS    Pkoposxd 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Oehret) 

Media.  Pa.— It  cost  96.000  a  year  to  keep  a 
boy  In  reform  school :  we  maintain  and  edu- 
cate youths  here  for  less  than  half  of  that." 

James  R.  Clemens,  president  of  the  WU- 
llamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Ttadea 
here  In  suburban  Philadelphia,  is  saying  in 
effect:  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  put  public 
money  into  skills  training  and  save  on  re- 
formatory and  other  social  costs? 

Hlmaelf  a  graduate  of  WlllUmson,  Mr. 
Clemens  in  connneed  that  the  downgrading 


of   vocational   education   is   detrimental    to 
youths  and  to  society. 

•As  long  as  our  nation  does  not  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  50  percent  of  our  young  people 
[those  not  entering  college,]  we  only  post- 
pone real  solutions  and  increase  the  stagger- 
ing costs  of  government." 

Mr.  Clemens  points  to  the  Incongruity  of 
the  public  schools  providing  vocational  train- 
ing for  only  1  student  In  8  at  a  time  when 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  Jobs  In  the  United 
States  require  some  technical  skills. 

To  meet  the  problem  head  on,  he  advo- 
cates a  nationwide  system  of  live-In  voca- 
tional schools,  modeled  after  WUHamaon.  He 
sees  this  arrangement  as  educationally  de- 
sirable and  as  an  antidote  for  a  variety  of 
social  ills. 

Mr.  Clemens  claims  that  100  such  residen- 
tial complexes,  two  in  each  state,  could  be 
built  and  endowed  for  (20  million  each  In 
government  funds,  then  be  self-supporting 
In  their  operation. 

The  Williamson  school  is  not  Itself  entirely 
self-supporung,  though  close  to  it.  The  state 
of  Pennsylvania  contributed  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  institution's  $480,000  budget  last 
year.  The  figure  has  now  dropped  to  5 
percent. 

Too,  the  school  has  donors,  though  income 
from  this  source  is  not  large.  And  some  re- 
turn is  realized  from  founder  I&aiah  V. 
Williamson's  trust. 

But  the  school  stays  solvent  largely  on  the 
self-help  principle  which  is  inherent  in  its 
philosophy  and  to  which  Mr.  Clemens  whole- 
heartedly subscribes.  The  school,  he  says. 
proves  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 
not  only  to  cut  expenses  but  also  to  educate 
and  help  develop  "the  whole  man." 

To  naake  his  ponlt,  he  ticks  off  the  making 
of  steam,  generating  electricity,  and  erecting 
buildings  as  examples  of  local  do-it-yourself 
projects.  At  present,  two  faculty  houses  are 
under  construction,  dormitories  are  being 
renovated,  and  a  laundry  is  being  converted 
into  a  systems  lab. 

Students  are  Involved  In  much  of  this,  as 
part  of  their  class  activity.  They  also  work 
on  the  grounds  and  in  the  kitchen.  In  fact, 
with  student  help,  five  jjaid  workers  can  han- 
dle the  culinary  department,  which  serves 
200  youths  plus  staff. 

Similarly,  the  school  manages  with  only 
one  regular  maintenance  man  and  one 
groundsnmn  on  its  240  acres,  40  percent  of 
which  Is  campus.  Bight  dorms,  four  shops, 
a  science  building,  the  administration  and 
classroom  buUdlng.  faculty  residences,  and 
incidental  structures  comprise  the  facilities. 

Faculty  number  14  full  time  and  4  part 
time. 

Aiming  at  a  well  rounded  education,  Wil- 
liamson divides  the  day's  schedule  between 
trade  claases  and  academic  subjects  (30 
periods  a  week  on  each  of  these  groupings) 
during  the  first  two  years  of  study.  In  the 
third  and  final  year,  the  entire  cxirrlculum 
becomes  vocation  oriented,  consisting  largely 
of  technical  theory  and  shop  for  about  halt 
of  the  students  or  of  a  particular  technology 
(construction,  electric  power,  electronics, 
etc.)  for  the  other  more  advanced  half. 

The  school  has  no  difficulty  filling  available 
places,  Mr.  Clemens  reports.  "We  can  admit 
only  about  one-fourth  of  those  who  apply. 
All  have  an  equal  opportunity,  except  we  do 
give  preference  to  the  needy." 

It  also  helps  to  have  a  good  high -school 
average  and  to  be  known  as  a  'solid  citizen, 
one  who  Is  not  in  trouble,"  the  president 
acknowledgss. 

Although  high-school  graduation  Is  desir- 
able. It  Is  not  absolutely  essential  for  admis- 
sion. Completion  oT  11th  grade  Is  required. 
The  age  restriction  Is  16  to  18. 

Applicants  must  pass  tests  In  math,  verbal 
reasoning,  and  mechanical  aptitudes. 

Students  live  on  campus  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  without  any  charges  whatsoever 
during  the  three-year  training  period. 

Tbe  acbool  offerB  exoellent  placement  serv- 
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ice  through  Its  strong  contacts  with  employ- 
ers In  the  area. 

There's  a  decided  point  of  view  behind  the 
WlUlaxnson  program.  You  might  call  It  a 
philosophy  of  education. 

"We're  teaching  more  than  knowledge  and 
skUls,"  explains  Mr.  Clemens.  "We're  teach- 
ing self-discipline  and  responslbUlty.  'Pair 
but  firm'  Is  our  approtush. 

"We  don't  have  much  difficulty  with  stu- 
dents. But  when  a  situation  arises,  I  teU  the 
student:  'Tell  the  truth,  or  I'U  throw  the 
book  at  you.' 

"Discipline  cases  go  before  a  three-faculty 
tribunal.  Punishment  for  guilty  }>artles  is 
menial  chores  on  Saturday  afternoons  or 
restriction  to  the  grounds. 

"The  goal  of  our  progrsun  is  discipline,  in- 
tegrity, and  an  education  to  make  a  living," 
Mr.  Clemens  sununarlzes.  "The  public  schools 
have  gotten  away  from  these  basic  principles. 
The  time  has  come  for  them  to  reach  pupUs 
on  this  basis." 

The  school  Is  rooted  In  this  tradition. 
Pounder  Williamson  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
its  purpose:  "to  help  men  use  their  own 
energy  and  inteUigence,  and  aid  them  In  de- 
veloping self-reliance  and  self-respect." 

Mr.  WUHamaon,  a  Philadelphia  business- 
man-philanthropist of  the  late  19th  century, 
decided  to  establish  a  free  trade  school  when 
he  saw  a  group  of  unemployed  and  untrained 
youths  loitering  on  a  street  corner.  The  re- 
sult was  a  (6-miUlon  deed  of  trust,  signed 
in  1888. 

Mr.  Williamson's  friend  and  fellow  Quaker 
John  Wanamaker  thought  so  well  of  the 
idea  that  he,  too,  wanted  to  set  up  a  school 
of  this  type.  That  did  not  happ>en,  however. 
But  the  trustees  of  his  estate  have  erected 
on  the  edge  of  the  Williamson  school  prop- 
erty five  Instructional  buildings  for  the  full 
and  exclusive  use  of  students  there. 


CBS   CONTEMPT  CITATTLON 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcRiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 


Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  yesterday's  vote  on  the  CBS 
Contempt  Citation  was  a  major  test  of 
our  ability  to  preserve,  in  the  context  of 
a  modem  technological  society,  those  key 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. I  might  say  at  the  onset  that 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  outcome  of  that 
test. 

The  technology  which  created  the 
broadcast  media  has  done,  I  am  sure, 
great  service  to  the  American  public,  but 
it  has,  in  the  process,  presented  us  with 
certain  difficult  and  critical  questions  of 
Judgment.  By  its  very  nature,  after  all. 
the  broadcast  media,  unlike  the  news- 
paper Industry,  is  accessible  to  only  a 
limited  number  of  operators.  Who  shall 
be  privileged  to  use  the  media  and  what 
criteria  shall  determine  the  extension 
of  that  privilege  are  matters  of  the  ut- 
most sensitivity.  Under  their  surface,  in 
fact,  they  ask  a  terrifying  question :  Who 
will  be  given  the  right  to  free  speech  over 
the  airwaves? 

The  fact  of  limited  access  to  radio  and 
TV  frequencies  leaves  open  the  possibil- 
ity that  some  will  be  denied  their  right 
to  free  speech:  that  the  several  operators 
granted  the  privilege  of^  broadcast  shall 
so  monopolize  the  media  as  to  all  but 
eliminate  viewpoints  opposed  to  their 
COCvn 160»— Part  10 
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ovm.  It  is  to  this  possibility  that  many 
members  of  Congress  have  reacted,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  sympathize  and  under- 
stand their  feelings.  If  competition  is 
strictly  limited,  a  broadcaster  may  have 
an  absolute  freedom  to  argue  his  posi- 
tion— argue  it  falsely,  if  he  wants — fear- 
less of  critical  opposition.  With  all  its 
undertones  of  Big  Brother  that  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  frightening  proposition. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  proposition  twl- 
dressed  by  the  Congress  when  it  declared 
the  airwaves  to  be  within  the  public 
domain.  To  the  question  "Who  shall  have 
free  speech  over  the  air?"  we  answered 
long  ago,  "The  public."  It  was  and  still 
is  a  wise  solution  to  the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  a  solu- 
tion which  demanded  Government  regu- 
lation of  the  broadcast  media:  licensing 
operators  and  establishing  criteria  for  the 
extension  of  the  license  privilege.  And 
the  existence  of  Government  regulation 
will  continue  imtil  the  technology  which 
created  the  need  for  it  has  eliminated 
that  need;  when  for  example,  cable  TV. 
with  its  capability  of  unlimited  access, 
is  able  to  offer  the  major  networks  critical 
and  extensive  competition.  At  that  time, 
the  selection  offered  to  the  consumer 
still  be  large  enough  to  all  but  eliminate 
any  danger  of  monopoly  viewpoints;  Gov- 
ernment regulation  will  and  must  give 
way  to  the  private,  consumer  regulation 
of  the  free  market.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  make  do  with  what  we  have. 

The  fact  of  public  ownership  of  the  air- 
waves and  Government  licensing  of 
broadcasters  has  been  used  by  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
to  justify  the  issuance  of  a  subpena  to 
CBS  demanding  the  station  produce  the 
outtakes  ©f  its  show  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  committee  has  argued 
that  it  has  the  right  to  determine 
whether  the  frequency  granted  CBS  is 
being  used  to  present  distorted  and  de- 
ceitful programing;  whether  CBS  is 
not,  in  fact,  violating  the  requirement  of 
its  Ucense  that  it  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. It  is  an  inexcusable,  if  understand- 
able, position. 

The  prime  criteria  for  licensing  is  not 
that  a  station  be  honest  but  that  it  offer 
programing  that  serves  and  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  interest.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine,  for  example  is  an  element 
of  that  requirement:  Broadcasters  must 
offer  equal  time  to  those  expressing  op- 
posing viewpoints  to  their  own.  This 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reasonable  and  valu- 
able requirement,  for  adherence  to  it  csui 
be  measured  objectively  by  the  Govern- 
ment. An  opposing  viewpoint  is.  after  all, 
an  opposing  viewpoint;  there  is  very  lit- 
tle room  or  need  here  for  subjective 
judgment. 

What  the  committee,  however,  has 
asked  is  to,  in  effect,  extend  Goverrunent 
regulation  to  the  determination  of  truth 
or  falsehood  in  a  broadcast.  Their  posi- 
tion, at  the  extreme,  would  argue  that, 
even  if  an  opposing  viewpoint  is  allowed 
to  be  expressed,  the  existence  of  dlstor- 
ticHi  in  the  first  instance  is  a  matter  for 
Government  regulation.  While  it  may 
seem  a  logical  demand,  it  carries  wkth  it 
the  most  alarming  implicatians,  for  It 
sets  up  a  Government  standard  of  truth 
against  which  all  other  expressions  must 
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be  measured;  it  gives  the  Government  the 
power  to  judge  the  truth  from  its  own 
peculiar,  even  insulated  position. 

This  is  the  critical  awareness  we  must 
draw  from  the  CBS  contempt  citation.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  may  evm  say 
that  I  was  disappointed  by  certain  of  the 
practices  used  by  CBS  to  slant  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  but  I  under- 
stand this  contempt  citation  as  an  at- 
tempt to  compromise  the  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  the  press,  and  I  will  not 
see  that  freed(»n  abridged.  The  whole 
point  of  freedom  of  ^>eech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  is  that  there  is  no  objective 
truth;  truth  resides  in  no  one  man's 
mind,  let  alone  the  Goverrunent's.  To 
allow  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  to  attempt  a  determi- 
nation of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  is  to  set  it  up 
as  the  sole  arbiter  of  what  is  true;  no 
committee,  be  it  composed  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  the  world  has  ever 
knovm,  can  assume  that  role. 

It  Is  a  difficult  and  complex  problem 
technology  has  created  for  us.  For  cen- 
turies men  have  grappled  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  irresponsible  press,  but  always 
with  the  assurance  that  the  public  would 
be  its  final  judge.  The  existence  today 
of  a  medium  with  only  limited  access  for 
ccxnpetitive  viewpoints  casts  some  doubt 
upcm  that  Eissurance;  etraugh,  in  fact,  to 
require  Government  regulation  of  the 
medium. 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  measiue  of  Government  regu- 
lation we  have  so  far  appUed  is  not  so 
great  as  to  compromise  the  citizen's  his- 
toric right  to  determine  the  truth  as  he 
sees  it.  Had  this  citation  been  approved, 
we  should  have  been  taken  perilously 
close  to  that  final  abridgment  of  an 
American's  freedom. 


NA-nONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
farming  the  third  most  accident-prone 
industry  in  the  Nation,  this  year's  Na- 
tional Farm  Safety  Week  proclamaticm 
by  President  Nixon  takes  on  added  im- 
portance. The  President  has  declared  the 
week  of  July  25-31  as  National  Farm 
Safety  Week.  Theme  of  the  week  is, 
"Protect  Yourself— Work  Safely." 

In  his  proclamation.  President  Nixon 
said, 

There  Is  sharp  irony  In  the  fact  that  this 
great  industry,  so  accomplished  In  the  scien- 
tific nurture  of  plant  and  animal  life,  re- 
mains among  the  Industries  In  which  human 
life  Is  most  precarious  and  accident  rates 
are  highest.  The  farm  and  ranch  environ- 
ment abounds  In  potential  hazards — power- 
ful machinery,  exposed  vrorklng  conditions, 
physically  demanding  Jobs — experience  shows 
that  caution,  common  sense,  and  protective 
equipment  can  do  much  to  counter  them 
and  keep  accidents  and  injuries  to  a 
minimum. 

The  efforts  put  forth  in  the  past  to 
reduce  accidental  farm  deaths  shows  that 
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progress  is  being  made.  The  number  of 
accidental  farm  deaths  dropped  from 
6.900  in  1969  to  6,700  during  the  past 
year  according  to  the  National  Safety 
Council.  While  this  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  a  good  deal  more  effort  needs 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  accidents, 
costly  both  in  economic  terms  as  well  as 
human  misery. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  de- 
serves our  appreciation  for  establishing 
a  task  force  on  safety  in  agriculture 
within  the  U8DA.  In  establishing  the  task 
force.  Secretary  Hardin  said, 

Ovir  goal  must  be  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  number  or  people  klUed,  Injured  or 
Incapacitated  by  accidents  or  hazardous  con- 
ditions on  farms,  In  other  agricultural  In- 
dustries, and  In  other  places  In  rural  areas. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  has  also  adopted  a  commenda- 
ble objective — a  50  percent  reductloi  m 
farm  accidents  by  1980.  Two  of  the  major 
farm  machine  manufacturers  in  my 
home  state  of  Illinois — John  Deere  and 
International  Harvester — also  deserve 
commendation  for  their  efforts  in  de- 
veloping protective  equipment  to  reduce 
injuries  and  deaths  caused  by  the  over- 
turn of  farm  tractors. 

Of  the  estimated  1,000  accidental 
deaths  connected  with  tractors  in  1970, 
600  of  those  deaths  resulted  from  tractor 
overturn.  The  National  Safety  Council 
estimates  that  90  percent  of  the  lives 
lost  in  tractor  overturns  could  have  beai 
saved  by  protective  cabs  or  frames  and 
safety  belts  such  as  developed  by  the  two 
manufacturing  firms  mentioned. 

The  biggest  success  story  in  recent  year 
efforts  at  farm  safety  has  been  the  Slow- 
Moving  Vehicle  emblem  developed  just  8 
years  ago.  Today  some  30  States  have 
legislation  requiring  or  encouraging  the 
use  of  the  Slow-Moving  Vehicle  emblem 
on  farm  equipment  which  travels  on 
highways  and  roads. 

All  these  are  productive  steps  being 
taken  toward  reducing  the  number  of 
farm  deaths  and  accidents.  But  it  is 
obvious  with  more  than  6,700  accidental 
farm  deaths  and  580,000  disabling  in- 
juries resulting  from  farm  accidents  dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  need  to  encourage 
all  farm  residents  to  think  of  safety  and 
to  protect  themselves  with  the  equipment 
that  is  available  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  organizations  devoted  to  reduc- 
ing farm  accidents.  National  Farm  safety 
Week  is  commemorated  for  that  reason. 


THE  IMPORT  BLUES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH    CAKOIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
our  history,  country  folk  have  had  a  way 
of  expressing  their  joys  and  woes  in  lyri- 
cal terms,  usually  accompanied  by  the 
soft  strains  of  a  guitar  or  other  musical 
instnunent. 

Recently,  one  of  my  more  poetic  con- 
stituents, James  Marion  Waldrop  of 
Greenville,  B.C.,  translated  the  woes  of  a 
typical  textile  worker  into  a  ballad  which 
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he  calls,  quite  appropriately,  "The  Im- 
port Blues."  The  lyrics  were  requested  by 
a  country  music  entertainer  who  intends 
to  use  it  in  his  regular  repertoire. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but 
that  "The  Import  Blues"  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  appeal  among  thousands 
of  textile  workers  and  their  families 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  other 
victims  of  the  import  deluge.  But  more 
importantly,  Mr.  Waldrop  hopes  it  will 
find  a  sympathetic  audience  among  my 
distinguished  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  powers  that  be  in  the  White 
House,  who  have  thus  far  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  less  lyrical  but  no  less  compelling 
pleas  for  relief. 

I  commend  "The  Import  Blues"  to 
your  attention  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The   Impobt  Blttss 

(By  James  Marlon  Waldrop) 

I  got   the  Import  blues  .  .  .  and  I  got    em 

bad. 
I'm  a  cotton  mill  man  .  .  .  and  my  heart  Is 

sad. 
I  used  to  work  six  days  a  week,  sometimes 

more  .  .  . 
Now  Ifs  three  days  a  week,  and  I  sure  am 

sore. 

Im  good  at  my  business,  a  weaving  hot-shot 
And  still  I  ain't  got  ...  a  heckuva  lot. 
I've  made  big  money  at  the  weaving  trade 
But  now.  the  people  ot  Jay-Pan  have  It  made 
They  make  cheap-John  goods  in  a  sleazy  style 
And  ship  these  goods  the  whole  world  wide. 
And  my  little  wife  .  .  .  well  ...  she  runs  to 

the  store 
Gobbles  'em  up,  and  says  when  you  gonna 

get  more? 
She  bought  me  a  shirt  that  was  import  made 
And  I  got  mad  .      .  because  it  hiirt  my  trade. 
She  bought  a  Jap-made  Mlm,  way  'bove  the 

knee 
And   when  she   washed  the  thing  It   was  a 

sight  to  see. 

I  got  a  high  priced  house  and  a  high  powered 

car 
But  my  Inflation  money  .  .  .  sure  don't  go 

far. 
And  I'm  a  slngln'  the  blues  of  remembered 

days 
When  a   chicken   In   the  pot   was   the  only 

craze. 

Buying  Jap-made  goods  so  sleazy  to  see 

Is  a  darn  fool  thing  for  you  and  me; 

And  I'm  flghtin'  back  because  I  won't  rrin 

Prom  the  slant-eyed  people  of  the  Rlsln'  Sun. 

Chorus 

I  got   the  Import  blues  .  .  .  and  I  got  'em 

bad. 
I'm  a  cotton  mill  man  .  .  .  and  I'm  flghtin' 

mad. 
Used  to   work  six  days   a  week,  sometimes 

more. 
Now  .  .  .  It's   lay-off   time,   and   I   sure   am 

sore. 
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POLLUTION,  NO  QUICK  BUCK 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
rhetoric  about  pollution  control  could  be 
translated  into  consistent  and  predicta- 
ble support  for  industries  which  do  at- 
tempt to  regulate  their  waste  products, 
the  "pollution-control  industry"  would 
be  a  bonanza  for  the  enginers,  scientists, 
businessmen,  and  investors  in  this  field. 


The  experience  of  Resource  Control, 
Inc.,  of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  shows  that 
this  support  does  not  come  easily,  how- 
ever, and  that  the  development  of  a 
thriving  industry  devoted  to  pollution 
control  requires  iimovative  thinkers,  de- 
termined promoters  and  managers,  and 
adequate  financing. 

A  recent  article  in  the  fintmcial  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  details  the 
problems  Resource  Control,  Inc.,  en- 
countered in  applying  a  unique  technol- 
ogy in  the  alleviation  of  industrial  pol- 
lution. This  article,  inserted  below,  notes 
that  two  recent  developments  have  given 
executives  of  the  company  hope  that 
their  birth  and  growing  pains  will  lessen. 
One  of  these  developments  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  comment,  showing  as  it 
does  how  the  Federal  Government  can 
cooperate  with  private  industry  to  abate 
pollution,  and  how  this  cooperation  can 
take  place  without  involving  either  a 
total  Government  handout  or  the  oank- 
ruptcy  of  the  industry  involved. 

In  a  unique  Federal  pollution  control 
development.  Resource  Control,  Inc..  will 
provide  the  equipment  and  technical 
services  necessary  to  help  the  New  Elng- 
land  Plating  Co.  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
control  cyanide  and  chromate  liquid 
wastes  resulting  from  that  latter  com- 
pany's metal  finishing  processes. 

The  plating  company  is  investing 
$273,000  in  controlling  its  own  pollution, 
an  amount  supplemented  by  a  $119,424 
grant  from  the  Environmental  I»rotec- 
tion  Agency.  This  Federal  grant  serves 
the  dual  purpose  of  rewarding  Resource 
Control  for  the  results  of  its  private  in- 
vestment and  development,  and  helping 
an  otherwise  financially  pressed  com- 
pany to  control  its  pollution  and  thereby 
continue  to  provide  jobs  and  economic 
stimulation  for  Worcester. 

My  congratulations  to  all  mvolved  in 
this  innovative  venture. 
The  article  follows : 

Pollution.  No  Quick  Buck 
(ByGerdWllcke) 
Having    the    technology    to    alleviate    in- 
dustrial pollution  Is  one  thing,  selling  It  Is 
quite  another. 

That  has  been  the  harsh  lesson  learned 
over  the  last  several  years  by  Resource  Con- 
trol, Inc.,  a  tiny  New  England  company  that 
nearly  went  under  In  the  process. 

It  Is  a  safe  assumption  that  many  Ameri- 
can companies,  striving  to  turn  the  environ- 
mental issue  Into  profit,  have  shared  or  are 
still  sharing  the  experience  of  Resource  Con- 
trol. 

Even  large  corporations  with  sizable  re- 
search and  development  budgets  have  found 
there  is  no  "quick  buck"  in  pollution  control 
The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  for  example, 
over  the  last  10  years  has  conducted  a  mas- 
sive program  to  develop  processes  to  clean 
up  the  air  and  water.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  company  expects  this  part  of  its 
business  to  end  up  in  the  black. 

Resource  Control  does  not  expect  such  good 
fortunes,  although  the  company  is  confident 
that  its  books  for  the  current  quarter  will 
show  the  first  positive  cash  flow  in  quite  a 
while.  The  fiscal  year  ends  Sept.  30. 

Resource  Control,  which  has  its  headquar- 
ters in  West  Haven,  Conn.,  thought  it  was  a 
natural  for  the  pollution-control  business 
because  of  its  expertise  in  the  metal-plating 
industry,  which  it  had  been  supplying  with 
cb«nlcal  process  equipment. 

There  are  an  estimated  3,000  Independent 
metal-plating  shops  in  the  country,  plus 
an  additional  10.000  that  are  captive.  Their 
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common  problem  is  that  theiy  discharge 
wastes  that  are  overloaded  with  cyanide  and 
dissolved  metals. 

Although  techncdogy  has  been  available  to 
treat  the  waste  water,  it  has  been  costly. 

Resource  Control,  under  its  founder  and 
former  president  Avery  B.  Smith,  developed 
an  electrolytic  system  that  the  company  said 
made  the  removal  of  cyanide  80  per  cent  to 
90  per  cent  cheaper  than  by  the  chlorlnatlon 
technique. 

The  process  uses  electricity  Instead  of 
chemicals  to  oxidize  or  reduce  undesirable 
ions  in  the  water. 

Although  the  company  thought  It  had 
something  unique,  its  seven  salesmen  in  the 
field  did  not  make  a  single  sale  in  1969. 

"Nobody  would  buy,"  recalled  Allen  Duffy, 
the  chairman,  the  other  day. 

Interviewed  Jointly  with  Joe  H.  Shockcor, 
the  executive  vice  president,  and  Barry 
Goldln,  vice  president  for  finance,  Mr.  Duffy 
said  that  to  compound  the  problem,  the 
company  also  ran  out  of  money  by  late 
1960. 

Still,  believing  It  had  unusual  technology. 
Resource  Control  signed  up  with  the  Stauffer 
Chemical  Company  in  early  1970  to  have  the 
much  more  experienced  company  market  the 
pollution-control  equipment. 

"Stauffer  had  the  same  experience.  It 
wasn't  a  matter  of  selling,"  Mr.  Duffy  said, 
"We  couldn't  even  get  our  units  into  plants 
for  demonstration  purposes  at  no  cost." 

By  the  middle  of  1970  Resource  Control  was 
in  serious  financial  difficulties.  For  the  eight 
months  ended  Sept.  30,  the  company  showed 
a  loss  of  1249,982,  on  sales  of  $213,413. 

"We  had  three  major  problems,"  Mr. 
Goldln  said.  "We  owed  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  to  two  major  banks  on  demand,  we 
had  225  creditors,  and  we  had  two  long-term 
leases  on  65,000  square  feet  of  space." 

Concentrating  during  the  balance  of  1970 
on  getting  out  of  the  problems,  Resource 
Control  arranged  for  the  banks  to  turn  the 
demand  obligations  to  long-term  debt,  defer 
interest,  give  a  line  of  credit  and  reduce  in- 
terest rates.  With  the  creditors  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar  over  a 
long-term.  The  company  also  secured  re- 
leases from  the  long-term  lease  arrangement, 
reduced  the  leased  space  by  94  per  cent  to 
a  little  under  4.000  square  feet. 

"Everything  was  scaled  down,"  Mr.  Goldln 
said,  "because  we  were  determined  to  hold  on 
to  our  technology."  Scaling  down  also  meant 
a  cut  in  salary  for  the  few  executives  and  a 
reduction  in  the  work  force  from  40  to  11. 

"Management  had  geared  up  for  big  busi- 
ness, we  got  zero,"  Mr.  Duffy  said.  Mr.  Shock- 
cor added:  "We  were  reading  what  the  rest 
of  the  public  was  reading,"  he  said,  reflecting 
about  the  public  outcry  over  pollution. 

The  three  executives  said  that  the  man- 
agement strategy  was  to  shift  from  ecological 
to  economic  sales. 

While  the  company  Is  waiting  for  the  out- 
come of  evaluations  of  its  water-pollution- 
control  device  by  Degussa,  a  leading  West 
German  concern,  and  Nissho-Iw&i,  Ltd.,  a 
Japanese  trading  company.  Resource  Control 
also  has  begun  marketing  an  alr-pollution- 
control  device  that  It  feels  Improves  the  per- 
formance of  precipitators. 

Most  encouraging  are  two  developments 
that  happened  last  month,  the  executives 
feel. 

One  Is  that  the  company  was  picked  to 
supply  its  water-pollution-control  equipment 
for  a  Federally  sponsored  demonstration 
project  to  be  conducted  by  the  New  England 
Plating  Company.  Under  the  $392,000  proj- 
ect, the  plating  company  will  provide  $270,- 
000  of  the  capital,  the  Federal  Government 
the  rest. 

The  second  development  Is  a  chance  that 
the  company  wUl  have  to  demonstrate  its 
technology  in  acid  main  drainage  problems 
in  a  project  conducted  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   KXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
days  ago  our  Nation's  cities  were  faced 
with  the  grim  prospect  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  going  without 
the  hot  meals  they  were  anticipating  due 
to  an  arbitrary  limitation  placed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  funds 
available  for  the  summer  feeding  pro- 
grams. This  crisis  arose  because,  despite 
speedy  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  make  the  necessary  funds  available, 
the  Department  decided  to  f  imd  the  pro- 
grams only  partially.  As  a  consequence. 
States  and  localities  that  have,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, planned  extensive  programs  found 
themselves  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

Something  had  to  be  done  and  I  turned 
to  my  colleagues  for  help.  I  asked  them 
to  cosign  letters  going  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  N.  Hardin  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  George  Shultz,  lu'^ring  those  gen- 
tleman to  heed  the  mtent  of  Congress 
and  release  the  necessary  monies. 

The  response  was  heartening.  Despite 
the  holiday  weekend  and  the  consequent 
imf  ortunate  timing  of  the  appeal,  a  great 
many  Members  responded,  showing  sin- 
cere concern  and  a  desire  to  help.  As  it 
turned  out,  it  was  not  necessary  to  send 
out  the  letters.  Two  hours  after  I  was 
assured  on  Thursday,  July  8,  that  no 
change  in  the  funding  of  the  programs 
was  contemplated,  Senator  CLirroRs  P. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  received  a  hand-car- 
ried letter  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
moit  and  Budget,  assuring  him  that  the 
funds  would  be  made  available. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  shown  by 
Members  in  the  plight  of  the  youngsters 
I  want  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoro  for  Uieir 
information  the  text  of  the  letters  going 
to  Secretary  Hardin  and  Director  of  the 
Budget  Shultz.  Also  included  is  a  list, 
by  States,  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  agreed  to  cosign  the  letters  and  ac- 
tively supported  the  summer  feeding 
project  effort. 

I  again  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
help  and  cooperation  they  have  given 
me  on  this  matter.  I  was  impressed  by 
their  concern  and  courtesy. 

The  text  of  the  letters  and  the  list  of 
names  follows: 
Congress  of  tke  Unitxd  States, 

House  of  Represent attves, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  9,  1971. 
Hon.  CuFFORO  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrxtart:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  your  immediate  reconsideration  of  the 
limits  placed  by  your  Department  on  the 
funds  being  allocated  to  this  year's  summer 
child  feeding  programs.  These  programs  pro- 
vide needed  nutritious  meals  for  thoxuands 
of  needy  children  in  our  urban  areas. 

On  June  28th  your  Department  announced 
that  It  would  make  18.1  million  dollars  avail- 
able for  the  programs,  noting  at  the  same 
time  that  this  flgure  represented  a  three- 
fold Increase  over  the  amount  allocated  for 
these  programs  last  summer.  Unfortimately, 
the  flgure  also  represents  15  million  dollars 
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less  than  what  is  needed  to  insure  full  fund- 
ing for  the  programs.  While  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  set  the  flgure  needed  and  ap- 
plied for  at  26.6  million  dollars,  a  survey 
conducted  recently  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Indi- 
cated that  requests  for  funding  of  the  sima- 
mer  feeding  programs  amounted  to  33  million 
dollars.  Considering  the  quickly  growing 
number  of  chUdren  In  need  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  believe  the  latter  to  be  a  more 
accurate  aaseasment  of  actual  ikeed.  Conse- 
quently, millions  of  children  across  the  na- 
tion will  go  hungry  unless  you  use  your 
authority  as  Congress  requested  and  spend 
Section  33  funds  to  meet  the  nsed  of  tibe 
children  of  our  nation. 

Our  cities  and  states  moved  to  satisfy  the 
Increased  need  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  in  the  belief  that  support  and  funding 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Your  Department  has  urged 
our  nation's  cities  to  expand  their  efforts  to 
Include  more  youngsters  in  school  lunch  and 
summer  feeding  programs  and,  consequently, 
programs  were  planned  in  full  faith  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  stand  be- 
hind Its  promise  to  fund.  Congress  did  Its 
part  to  cooperate  fully  by  acting  swiftly  to 
provide  the  spending  authority  and  funds 
when  questions  arose  about  possible  dlfflcul- 
ties  to  fund  these  programs.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  stated 
when  reporting  out  H.R.  5267: 

"Most  States  and  local  school  dlBtrlcts 
have  expeditiously  moved  to  provide  these 
free  and  reduced  price  meals.  The  number  of 
children  receiving  free  and  reduced  pirlce 
lunches  has  Increased  from  2.8  mUUon  In  1969 
to  7.2  million  In  ftlarch  of  this  year,  "nie 
greatest  Increase  occurred  within  1  year — 
from  4.7  million  in  February  of  1970  to  6.8 
million  In  February  of  1971." 

The  Committee  took  cognizance  of  the 
pUght  of  States  and  localities  that  found 
themselves  without  funds  to  carry  out  the 
programs  they  had  planned  in  reliance  upon 
the  Federal  Government's  actions  to  furnish 
the  necessary  flnancee:  .  .  Many  States 
and  cities  have  contacted  the  committee 
pleading  for  additional  funds.  California 
claims  that  unless  It  receives  an  additional 
$5  mlUlon  It  will  have  to  discontinue  all  its 
programs  this  month.  Florida  needs  an  addi- 
tional $1.4  million  to  pay  local  schools  for 
costs  which  they  have  already  incurred.  Mas- 
sachusetts needs  $1,441,000,  and  Georgia, 
$416,576.  .  .     " 

It  was  in  response  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  states  and  cities  that  Congress  author- 
ized you  to  q>end  36  million  doUars  from 
Section  32  funds  for  fiscal  1971  summer  pro- 
grams and  100  million  dollars  for  fiscal  197'3 
programs,  In  addition  to  whatever  fimda 
were  already  included  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  approprlaitlons  bill.  We  aw 
deeply  disturbed  that  you  Intend  to  dis- 
regard this  Congressional  mandate  and  plan 
to  spend  only  18.1  million  dollars  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  question  of  funding  the  summer  feed- 
ing programs  is  of  the  greatest  urgency.  In 
our  cities  the  ohlldren  are  out  of  school.  By 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  those  among 
them,  and  there  are  very  many,  who  have 
looked  forward  to  participating  In  summer 
programs  wUl  have  to  be  denied  food  unless 
you  act  immediately.  We  respectfully  urge 
you  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congress  of  the  UNrncn  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  9,  1971. 
Hon.  George  SHTn.TZ, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shults:  We  are  writing  to  urge 
your  Immediate  reconsideration  of  the  limits 
placed  on  the  funds  being  allocated  to  this 
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year'a  summer  child  feeding  programs.  These 
prognuiu  provide  needed  nutritious  meals 
for  thouBanda  of  needy  dilldren  In  our  urban 


On  June  28th  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture annxmnoed  that  It  would  make  18.1 
million  dollars  available  for  the  programs, 
noting  at  the  same  time  that  this  figure  rep- 
reaeivted  a  three- fold  Increase  over  the 
amount  allocated  for  these  programs  last 
summer.  Unfortunat^y,  the  figure  also  rep- 
resents IS  million  dollars  lees  than  what  Is 
needed  to  Insure  full  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams. While  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
set  the  figure  needed  and  applied  for  at  30.6 
million  dollars,  a  survey  conducted  recently 
by  the  NaUonal  League  of  Cities — n.S.  Con- 
ference ot  Mayors  Indicated  that  requests 
for  funding  of  the  sununer  feeding  programs 
amounted  to  33  million  dollars.  Considering 
the  quickly  growing  number  of  children  in 
need  of  theee  programs,  we  believe  the  latter 
to  be  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  actual 
need.  Consequently,  millions  of  children 
acroes  the  nation  will  go  hungry  unless.  In 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  ad- 
ditional funds  are  allocated  to  meet  the  need 
of  our  oblldren. 

Our  cities  and  states  moved  to  satisfy  the 
increased  need  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  in  the  belief  that  support  and  fund- 
ing would  be  forthcoming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  That  Department  has 
urged  our  nation's  cities  to  expand  their  ef- 
forts to  include  more  youngsters  In  school 
lunch  and  siunmer  feeding  programs  and, 
consequently,  programs  were  planned  in  fuli 
faith  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  stand  behind  Its  promise  to  fimd. 
Congress  did  its  part  to  cooperate  fully  by 
acting  swiftly  to  provide  the  spending  au- 
thority and  fluids  when  questions  arose 
about  possible  dlfllculties  to  finance  these 
programs.  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  stated  when  reportlntt  out 
H.R.5a57: 

•Most  States  and  local  school  districts  have 
expeditiously  moved  to  provide  these  free 
and  reduced  price  meals.  The  n\imber  of 
children  receiving  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  has  increased  from  2.8  milUon  in 
1969  to  7J  million  in  March  of  this  year. 
The  greatest  increase  occurred  within  1 
year — from  4.7  million  in  February  of  1970 
to  6.8  million   in  February  of   1971," 

The  Committee  took  cognizance  of  the 
plight  of  states  and  localities  that  found 
themselves  without  funds  to  carry  out  the 
programs  they  had  planned  in  reliance  upon 
the  Federal  Government's  actions  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  finances:  ".  .  .  Many 
States  and  cities  have  contacted  the  com- 
mittee pleading  for  additional  funds.  Cali- 
fornia claims  that  unless  it  receives  an  addi- 
tional $£  million  it  will  have  to  discontinue 
all  its  programs  this  month.  Florida  needs 
an  additional  $1.4  million  to  pay  local  schools 
for  costs  which  they  have  already  incurred 
Massachusetts  needs  $1,441,000,  and  Georirta 
$416,575.   ..."  "     ■ 

It  was  in  response  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  states  and  clUos  that  Congress  au- 
thonaed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
spend  $35  million  from  Section  32  funds 
for  fiscal  1971  summer  programs  and  100 
million  dollaiB  for  fiscal  1971  programs, 
in  addition  to  whatever  funds  were  already 
included  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
appropriations  bill.  We  are  deeply  disturbed 
that  the  Secretary  intends  to  disregard  this 
Congressional  mandate  and  plans  to  ^end 
only  18.1  million  dollars  this  summer. 

The  question  of  funding  the  summer  feed- 
ing programs  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  In 
our  ciUes  the  children  are  out  of  school.  By 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  those  among 
them,  and  there  are  very  many,  who  have 
looked  forward  to  participating  in  summer 
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programs  will  have  to  be  denied  food  unless 
additional  funds  are  immediately  allocated. 
We  respectfully  request  that  full  funding 
of  the  summer  feeding  programs  be  recon- 
sidered in  light  of  Congressional  action. 
Sincerely  yours, 

List  of  Cosigncks 

ALASKA 

Nick  Beglch. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alphonzo  Bell,  PhUllp  Burton,  John  C. 
Corman,  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  John  Edwards, 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  John  E.  Moss.  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Jerome  R.  Wal- 
dle. 

CONNECTICUT 

William  R.  Cotter.  Ella  T.  Grasso. 

DlSmiCr    OF    COLUMBIA 

Walter  P.  Pauntroy. 

HAWAn 

Patsy  T.  Mink. 

ILLINOIS 

Prank  Annunzlo,  Kenneth  J  Gray,  Ralph 
H  Metcalfe,  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Dan  Rosten- 
kowski. 
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INDIANA 

John  Brademas. 

KENTUCKY 

Tim  Lee  Carter.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  Carl 
D  Perkins. 

MARYLAND 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

F.  Bradford  Morse.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Robert  P.  Drlnan, 
Michael  Harrington,  Louise  D.  Hicks,  Thomas 
P  O'Neill. 

MICHIGAN 

John   Conyers,   Jr  ,   Charles   C    Dlggs.  Jr 
William  D.  Ford. 

MINNESOTA 

John  A.  Blatnlk.  Bob  Bergland,  Don  Fraser, 
Joseph  E.  Karth. 

MISSOURI 

William  L.  CTay.  William  L  Hungate. 

NEW    JERSET 

Cornelius  E  Gallagher,  Henry  Helstoskl. 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Robert  A,  Roe,  Prank 
Thompson,  Jr, 

NEW   YORK 

Bella  Abzug.  Joseph  P  Addabbo,  Herman 
Badillo,  Mario  Blaggl,  Jonathan  Bingham. 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  Emanuel  Celler.  Shirley  Chls- 
holm,  James  J.  Delaney,  John  Dow,  Seymour 
Halpern,  James  M  Hanley.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Ogden  R.  Held.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  James  Scheuer. 

OHIO 

Charles    J     Carney,    John    P.    Seiberling, 

Louis  Slokes. 

PXNNSYLVANIA 

William  A.  Barrett.  John  Dent.  William  S. 
Moorhead,  Robert  N.  C.  NUi. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Fernand  J  St  Germain. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

James  Abourezk. 

TENNESSEE 

William  R.  Anderson,  Richard  H,  Pulton. 

TEXAS 

Bob  Casey. 

WASHINGTON 

Brock  Adams,  Thomas  8.  Foley.  Mike  Mc- 
Cormack,  Lloyd  Meeds 

WISCONSIN 

Les  Aspln. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Minneapolis  last  week  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  held  its  62d  an- 
nual convention.  This  grand  old  orga- 
nization for  civil  rights,  which  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
racial  justice  and  equality  in  this  Na- 
tion from  the  very  beginnings  of  that 
struggle,  is  continuing  this  leadership 
role  today  and  girding  itself  for  the  fu- 
ture struggle  for  a  truly  democratic  and 
just  society.  Under  the  wise  and  deter- 
mined leadership  of  its  executive  direc- 
tor, Roy  Wilkins,  the  NAACP  has 
emerged  from  the  turbulent  1960's  as  a 
strong  and  resourceful  organization  able 
to  forcefully  define,  articulate,  and  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  goal  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  in  every 
area  of  our  national  life. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  the  excellent  article  written 
by  New  York  Times  Reporter  Thomas  A. 
Johnson  which  appears  in  today's  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Johnson's  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  sources  of  strength  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  goes  a  long  way 
towards  explaining  why  this  organiza- 
tion maintains  its  leadership  role  in  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

I  The  New  York  Times,  Wednesday. 

July  14.  1971) 

The  Thriving  NAACP 

ITS    SURVIVAL    AND    PROSFXaTIT    ARK    TIED    TO     A 
SENSE    OP    FAMILY    AND    CRUSADING    SPIRIT 

( By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

Why  has  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  survived  and 
prospered  as  a  haven  for  Negroes  who  be- 
lieve, and  for  those  who  want  to  believe,  in 
America?  To  someone  who  ob^rved  the  62d 
annual  convention  of  the  association,  which 
ended  In  Minneapolis  on  Friday,  it  appears 
that  the  mass -membership  organl^itlon  has 
."-omehow  managed  to  combine  elements  of 
family,  church,  social  and  political  groups 
with  the  feeling  of  participation  In  a  great 
moral  crusade. 

In  addition,  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s  longevity, 
growth  adn  general  health  are  greatly  sus- 
tained by  the  fact  that  many  volimteer  lead- 
ers in  its  1,700  chapters  in  50  states  are  also 
local  leaders  In  other  fields.  The  association 
Itself  has  been  a  primary  training  ground 
fcr  many  blacks  who  have  succeeded  outside 
the  organization. 

But  it  is  the  sense  of  family  exhibited  by 
the  association  members  at  their  annual 
gatherings  that  Invariably  impresses  the  out- 
side observer. 

For  while  they  planned  last  week  for  the 
association's  future,  they  also  relived  pest 
conventions  at  mass  meetings,  caucuses, 
business  breakfasts  and  dances.  They  put  in 
long  work  hours  and  still  found  time  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

ACTUAL      FAMILIZS 

The  association  boasts  of  several  actual 
families,  like  the  Mitchells  of  Maryland  and 
the  Alexanders  of  North  Carolina,  who  are 
mainstays  for  the  organization  In  their 
regions. 
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Henry  Ls«  Moon,  the  organization's  70- 
year-old  public  relations  director,  grew  up  In 
the  N.A.A.C.P.  chapter  founded  in  Cleveland 
by  his  father.  Dr.  Eugene  T  Reed  of  Amlty- 
vllle,  L.I.,  a  leader  of  the  Young  Turk  faction 
of  the  association,  grew  up  in  a  branch — the 
first  branch  on  Long  Island — set  up  by  bis 
mother.  Dr.  Reed's  chUdren  are  also  active 
In  the  association. 

Most  of  the  480  youth  delegates,  who  made 
the  work  sessions  seem  like  a  showplace  for 
up-to-dat«  fashions,  were  seasoned  conven- 
tioners,  having  been,  as  It  is  oommoDly 
sUted,  "raised  In  the  N.A.A.C.P." 

Roy  WUklns.  the  executive  director.  In  giv- 
ing his  reasons  why  the  N.A.A.CJ.  has  pros- 
pered, suggested  that  "since  1909,  the  asso- 
ciation has  hit  upon  the  main  channels  of 
black  aspirations  and  ambitions." 

Three  black  delegates  agreeing  with  the 
general  concept  last  week  were  93-year-old 
Christopher  Columbus  Jones  of  Carbond&le, 
ni.,  a  retired  schoc^teacher  who  has  been  an 
N.A.A.CP.  meml>er  40  years;  Luclous  Woods, 
a  41-year-old  window  washer  from  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Thomas  M.  Kelly  Jr.,  41,  a  pep- 
pery lawyer  from  Davenfwrt,  Iowa. 

The  association,  with  some  400,000  dues- 
paying  members,  is  probably  the  best-orga- 
nized repository  of  black  Americans  who  con- 
sistently demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  solve  its  racial 
problems,  and  in  their  own  capacities  to  con- 
tribute to  this. 

Because  of  this  faith,  the  association's  lead- 
ership and  members  have  reacted  strongly — 
both  in  support  and  in  condemnation — to  na- 
tional administrations. 

President  Johnson's  Great  Society  legisla- 
tion and  his  appointment  of  Thvugood  Mar- 
shall— former  head  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund.  Inc. — to  the 
Supreme  Court,  were  seen  by  many  N.A.A,CP. 
members  as  a  vindication  of  their  faith  in  the 
country. 

Several  acts  by  President  Nixon  have  con- 
vinced some  members  of  the  organization 
that  he  has  betrayed  their  trust.  Their  com- 
plaints center  on  what  they  consider  his  fail- 
ure to  come  out  strongly  enough  against  seg- 
regation In  houalng  and  In  the  schools,  and 
on  his  attempts  to  appoint  two  men  to  the 
Supreme  Court  who  blacks  felt  would  work 
agalBflt  tbelr  aspirations. 

LOTS     AND     PRAIBB 

One  factor  contributing  to  the  N.A.A.C.P.'s 
successes  as  an  organization  is  that  so  many 
of  its  members  express  great  love  for  It  and 
talk  about  it  In  superlatives. 

There  were  rou^ng  cheers  when  the  M^a- 
nlzatlon's  top  official.  Bishop  Stephen  GUI 
Spottswood.  called  the  association  "the  old- 
est, largest,  most  experienced,  most  success- 
ful, most  consulted,  most  feared  of  all  clvU 
rights  organlaatlons." 

Actually,  no  other  organization  competes 
with  the  wide-ranging  N.A-A.C.P.  operation. 
Its  activities  range  fnmi  a  Washington  lobby 
to  a  system  of  volunteer  and  nearly  autono- 
mous chapters  In  60  states  that,  among  other 
things,  build  houses,  picket  adversaries  and 
conduct  ntirasnss. 

Its  $6-mllllon  annual  budget  outstrips  all 
other  black  groups  engaged  in  the  general 
field  of  civil  rights  except  the  National  Urban 
League.  The  league  Is  not  a  mass-membership 
organization  but,  rather,  is  made  up  of  pro- 
fessional staff  people  working  out  of  some  08 
offices  around  the  country.  It  spends  some 
$36-mllllon  annually. 
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not  a  spade.  Is  CBS  guilty  of  contempt? 
I  think  so.  Should  we  approve  the  con- 
tempt citation?  I  think  not. 

Consider,  If  you  will,  two  individual 
but  equal  cases :  two  men  are  brought  to 
court,  both  accused  of  stealing  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Both  admit  to  being  guilty  and 
are  legally  found  so.  In  testimony,  how- 
ever, It  is  revealed  that  the  first  stole 
to  feed  his  family;  the  second,  stole  for 
kicks.  Would  you.  as  a  judge,  mete  out 
equal  penalties?  I  think  not. 

And  so  it  is  today.  We  have  before  us 
a  clear  case  of  contempt  but  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chalnnan  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  said : 

The  First  Amendment  towers  over  these 
proceedings  like  a  Colossus. 

As  judges,  we  face — as  in  the  case  of 
the  "equal  thieves" — extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. We  cannot  judge  this  case 
on  a  simple  yes  or  no  contempt  question. 
We  must,  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  our 
Constitution,  consider  Its  ramifications — 
its  extenuating  circumstances,  if  you 
will. 

As  I  consider  this,  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  . 
As  you  know  he  said,  in  part: 

It  would  be  ever  so  easy  to  vote  yes  today. 
CBS  has  maligned  the  South,  colored  the 
news,  handled  the  coverage  of  the  war  In  a 
biased  manner,  played  up  the  bad  and  played 
down  the  good — all  of  this  and  more.  But 
I  would  not  exchange  all  this,  as  bad  as  It 
may  be.  for  the  evil  that  would  infect  this 
Nation  from  a  controlled  press.  Oh,  there 
are  times  when  I  get  so  exasperated  vrlth 
them  I  would  like  to  ban  all  TV,  but  that 
exasperation  is  nothing  compared  to  what 
it  would  be  if  we  had  a  press  that  had  to 
answer  for  Its  editorial  Judgment,  however, 
bad,  to  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  agree  with  the  contention  that 
CBS  has  done  wrong  and  here  is  sm  im- 
r>ortant  point — they  have  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  admitted  it;  it  was  their 
only  alternative  In  the  face  of  the  mate- 
rial the  committee  already  had. 

I  would  also  agree  that  CBS  has  done 
wrong  in  the  past  and  unfortunately,  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  It  will  not  do 
wrong  again.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  likely. 

But  we  must  not  tear  apart  the  first 
amendment  because  of  this  transgres- 
sion, mainly  because  the  great  bulk  of 
the  reporting  Is  done  in  fairness.  Overall, 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  Integrity  of  re- 
porters, the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  view  the  first  amendment  not 
only  as  a  right  but  as  a  responsibility. 

No  matter  the  outcome  of  this  case, 
I  am  certain  Its  very  airing  has  renewed 
their  determination  and  that  the  num- 
bers of  that  overwhelming  majority  will 
Increase  because  of  It. 

Today,  therefore,  I  will  cast  a  vote — 
not  to  condone  the  actions  of  CBS  but 
to  affirm  the  meaning  of  the  first  Eimend- 
ment. 


CBS 

HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  cojontcncTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  face  a  situation  in  which  a  spade  is 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  lONirKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Marion  Buhaglar  in  Date- 
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line  '71.  the  magazine  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
outlook  for  women  In  the  field  of  journal- 
ism. Marion  Buhaglar  is  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  Fortune  magazine.  The  article 
follows : 

For  Woken  in  Journalism — Outlook 

HoPErui. 

(By  Marion  Buhaglar) 

The  past  has  little  or  nothing  to  teach  ns 
about  the  future  of  women  in  Journalism. 
For  too  long  this  near-profession  was  for 
women  what  the  fight  ring  was  for  the  kid 
from  the  ghetto — an  all-or-nothing  way  out 
for  the  very  few.  Not  out  of  poverty — for 
the  background  of  most  women  Journalists 
is  and  has  been  middle-class.  For  the  women, 
rather,  it  was  a  way  out  of  the  powerless- 
ness,  the  tedium,  the  anonymity,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  genteel  life. 

A  surprising  number  of  the  women  who 
"made  It"  in  Journalism  in  the  past  had 
theatrical  ambitions — which  some  of  them 
carried  out  in  flamboyant  careers  in  print. 
No  wonder  then  that  most  of  the  women 
cooperated  with  their  publishers'  merchan- 
dising of  their  plcturesqueness,  their  cranki- 
ness, their  cheeky  audacity,  their  incongru- 
our  presumption,  and  their  cuteness.  For 
women  who  lusted  for  travel  sind  who  rel- 
ished the  mantle  of  power  that  the  pub- 
lication made  available  and  the  tough  equal- 
ity the  interview  situation  made  tangible, 
the  slights  and  sarcasms  of  the  city  room  and 
editorial    office    were    endurable. 

The  changes  that  are  now  taking  place 
are  not  the  symptoms  of  some  fulminating 
disorder — triggered  by  heightened  conscious- 
ness among  women  and  the  legal  arm  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  business  is  changing 
and  those  changes  are  probably  going  to 
afreet  women  in  the  business  more  than 
men. 

For  years,  the  men  who  hired  and  fired  the 
staffs  of  newspapers  smd  magazines  had  a 
richness  of  resources.  First,  the  ambitious, 
driven,  and  gifted  sons  of  the  lower  middle 
class — anxious  to  move  out  of  factory  and 
clerking  Jobs  into  a  semi -profession  where 
wit  and  talent  were  the  license.  The  Depres- 
sion leavened  this  stock  with  the  graceful 
sons  of  the  upper  classes  who  wound  up  col- 
lege educated  and  unemployed. 

That  mixture  remained  quite  stable  until 
the  1960s,  when  the  alternatives  for  the  ap- 
plicatlc»  of  wit,  talent,  and  drive  began 
paying  a  loi  more  than  journalism.  The 
choices — education,  foundations,  nonprofits, 
government — became  a  lot  more  attractive 
and  honorable;  they  were  also  far  less  chal- 
lengeable than  the  old  "sell-out"  to  Holly- 
wood or  public  relations.  A  widely  shared, 
unprovable.  Impression  is  that  the  talent 
and  energy  level  of  men  coming  into  jour- 
nalism is  less  than  it  once  was — while  that 
of  the  women  Is  higher. 

The  case  can  be  made  most  dramatlcaUy, 
perhaps,  by  trends  in  business  and  economic 
reporting.  One  of  the  most  sucoeasful  new 
magazines  In  the  field.  Institutional  Investor, 
began  using  a  high  proportion  of  women 
writers — notably  Helde  Flake — right  from  the 
start.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  finally  lot 
down  the  barriers  to  women  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  writer  on  the 
business  of  Wall  Street  Is  Carol  Junge  LoomU 
on  the  staff  of  Fortune.  And  when  Mra. 
Loomls  left  the  magazine's  "Personal  Invest- 
ing" column  to  write  mlddle-of-tbe-booK 
stories  some  years  ago,  Fortune  tried  out  and 
fiunked  a  series  of  four  or  five  male  writers 
before  settling  on  the  most  logical  In-bouae 
candidate:  Miss  Wyndham  Robertson. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  most  men  who  take 
pains  to  learn  enough  about  the  intrlcaclss 
of  sophisticated  finance  and  the  apparaitas  of 
business  and  corporate  operations  think  they 
can  make  more  money  In  that  system  than 
outside  writing  about  it.  Women  have  been 
excluded  from  corporate  executive  life  with 
far  mors  rigor  than  they  have  been  excluded 
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from  reporting  about  It.  And  they  are  doing 
a  very  rigorous  analysU  ol  buslneas  personali- 
ties and  operations  with  a  lot  leas  cynicism 
and  more  gracefulness  than  the  situation 
might  Justify.  This  may  well  be  an  area  of 
journalism  that  wUl  be  dominated  by  women 
over  the  next  couple  of  decades. 

And  there  lies  a  clue  to  how  the  future 
will  differ  so  radically  from  the  past.  In  the 
1960s,  the  era  of  lady  reporter  as  adventurer 
and  footloose  traveler  came  to  a  well-de- 
served end  It  had  a  long  life:  Nellie  Bly, 
after  all,  set  saU  from  New  Tork  for  her 
breathless  round-the-world  trip  more  than 
80  years  ago.  The  image  Is  not  quite  dead, 
however.  Shirley  MacLalne  was  quoted  re- 
cently as  wishing  she  had  been  a  Journalist 
because  she  likes  "to  keep  moving" — a  curi- 
ous throwback  reason  for  a  woman  whose 
book,  at  any  rate,  suggesrts  an  unaweable 
Independence  and  Intensity  of  concern  for 
the  events  of  our  time  that  might  be  more 
useful  qualifications.  For  too  long  the  spir- 
itual descendants  of  Nellie  Bly  have  been 
obliged  to  make  the  news  In  order  to  write 
the  news:  look!  a  woman  on  the  battlefield; 
look!  a  woman  badgering  the  President  at 
!\  press  conference. 

Nowadays  the  abundance  of  women  writers 
and  Jounmllsts  In  the  ranks  of  the  women's 
liberation  struggle  have  made  It  very  hard 
to  distinguish — if  one  must,  that  Is — where 
the  movement  ends  and  personal  careers 
begin.  That  movement  and  its  progenitor, 
the  black  liberation  struggle,  as  well  as  the 
antiwar  movement,  the  social  crlsee  In  our 
cltlee,  and  the  youth  culture  are  not  fast- 
breaking  "events"  in  the  traditional  Jour- 
nalists' sense  where  the  victory  goes  to  the 
swiftest,  the  luckiest  or  the  most  audacious. 
The  story  itself  la  often  hidden  within  the 
events.  The  fact  that  women  are,  by  and 
large,  still  excluded  from  the  "big"  report- 
ing assignment*— e.g.,  the  White  House,  with 
all  Its  seductions  of  inside  briefings  from 
Informed  sources — may  prove  to  be  their 
best  training  for  the  real  opportunities  of 
the  new  joumdiam. 

Women  In  this  business  have  had  to  find 
the  news  ev»n  when  they  were  being  kept 
from  It.  Lorena  Hlckok,  the  first  woman 
given  a  top  straight  political  reporting  Job 
at  AP,  had  won  her  first  by-Ilne  years  before 
by  writing  a  bitter,  witty  story  about  not 
getting  an  Interview  with  singer  Oeraldlne 
Parrar.  Mldy  Morgan  was  scornfully  offered 
th«  Job  of  livestock  reporter  when  ahe  asked 
The  New  York  Times  for  a  Job  almost  a 
century  ago.  She  took  It.  By  ferocious  de- 
votion, such  as  sleeping  in  a  barren  room  In 
a  New  Jersey  railway  station  so  that  she 
oould  count  cattle  cars  as  they  lay  in  the 
Hoboken  rail  yards,  she  became  such  an 
expert  on  catUe  and  horse  flesh  that  General 
Ulysses  S.  Orant  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
of  Italy  sought  out  her  advice. 

A  hundred  years  after  Mldy.  another  New 
York  Times  woman,  Charlotte  Curtte.  also 
made  a  virtue  out  of  being  in  a  department 
Instead  of  In  the  city  room.  The  grit  of  city 
life  has  often  been  better  and  earlier  re- 
flected on  the  "women's"  page  of  the  Times 
than  in  the  Lindsay-oriented  metropolitan 
new*  or  the  reproachful  scoldings  of  the 
editorial  page.  One  woman  who  recently 
left  the  department  after  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  Just  to  have  a  change  in  beat,  says 
nosftalglcally:  "Ifs  a  great  place  to  write 
Where  else  can  you  get  two  columns  to  say 
what  you  want  to  say?  You'd  be  lucky  to 
get  one  paragraph — and  that  would  be  cut 
out  of  the  second  edition." 

Taking  an  enriched  prospective  of  what's 
Important  news,  and  ^plying  again  that 
Indicator  of  recently  launched  successful 
journalistic  ventures,  you  come  up  with  a 
high  probability  that  women  certainly  have 
the  opportunity — and  may  seize  It — of  being 
the  chief  contrlbtrtors  to  the  new  journiU- 
Ism  of  the  coming  years.  New  York  maga- 
zine reached  editorial  and  commercial  sue- 
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cess  with  astonishing  speed  by  Identifying 
a  need  for  Information — whether  silly, 
fashionable,  or  serious — on  what  it  called 
'urban  strategy."  It  started  with  and  still 
has  a  high  proportion  of  women  on  Its  staff 
and  among  Ita  contributore.  The  Village 
Voice,  which  pioneered  reporting  on  the 
"aJtemate  culture."  has  also  consistently 
used  a  number  of  women  reporters.  It  also 
has  as  city  editor  Mary  Perot  Nichols,  whose 
reporting  on  the  city  politic  was  long  un- 
matched by  the  city's  dally  newspapers. 

It  would  be  an  absurd  tactic  for  women  to 
concentrate    their    efforts    and    talents    and 
measure  their  success  by  breaching  the  cita- 
dels  of   journalistic    distinction   deflned    by 
their  male  bosses — the  Washington  bureau, 
say   A  few  women  will  get  such  assignments, 
certainly.  But  those  few  additions  will  not 
make  any  significant  difference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  that  reporting,  considering  the  bloat 
of  talent  already  installed.  What  is  already 
happening  in  business  reporting  is  bound  to 
happen  in  other  reporting  fields  that  require 
an  expertise  and  perspective  that  goes  beyond 
the  day's  events.  And  many  of  those  areas 
win     Increasingly    fall    to    highly    qualified 
women  where  once  they  feu  to  men  on  the 
staff  who  were  on  their  way  up  to  somewhere 
else   where   the    "real"   reporting  was.  or  to 
men  who  were  marked  never  to  make  it  there 
Think  of  all  the  wastelands  of  Journalism — 
wastelands  far  more  fertile  and  full  of  poten- 
tial  than  Mldy  Morgan  had  any  reason   to 
expect  from  llkestock  reporting.  Real  estate 
is,  by  and  large,  handled  as  a  series  of  trans- 
action  notices   and   new    tract-housing   an- 
nouncements.  But    the   whole   issue   of   de- 
teriorating   central-city    housing,     windfall 
profits    on    government    subsidization    pro- 
grams, failure  of  Innovations  In  constjruetlon 
techniques,  and  changing  sources  of  financ- 
ing  go   remarkably  uncovered   In   any  con- 
sistent and  systematic  way.  ( A  reminder  here, 
incidentally,  that  Innovating  journalists  Jane 
Jacobs  and  Ada  Louise  Huxtable  are  women.) 
Education  is  reported  as  a  series  of  crises — 
boycotts,  budgets,  strikes,  etc.  But  how  rare 
Is  the  detailed,  day-by-day  reporting  on  the 
quality   of    the    process.   Transportation,   so 
powerful  and  often  so  calamitous  In  its  ef- 
fects on   the  well-being   of   a   city's   people 
and  Its  business,  certainly  deserves  reporting 
that   goes   beyond   an   account  of  the  day's 
worst  traffic  Jams,  the  late  trains,  and  the 
latest     wage    settlements.    City    and     local 
financing  Is  also  treated  as  a  series  of  head- 
line  stories   around    the   annual   budget   or 
bond    Issue — together    with    that   InevlUble 
pie-chart  on  "where  your  tax  dollar  went." 
But    hardly    any    publisher    or    broadcaster 
spares  the  effort  to  thread  through  the  Intri- 
cacies of  public  accounting  to  assess  what 
the  real  priorities  of  the  administration  are 
Consumerism  and  the  environment  issue  are 
the  stuff  of  which  great  journalism  can  be 
made — but  they  were  issues  raised  initially 
by  insistent  cranks  who  would  not  settle  for 
an  official  statement  as  an  answer. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  very  optimistic  pro- 
jection of  the  future  of  women  In  journalism. 
It  presupposes  that  a  rational  deal  will  be 
struck  between  the  glaring  needs  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  avaUabUlty  of  talent  to  do 
that  work.  But  the  presumption  also  Is  that 
publishers  and  broadcasters  are  business- 
men— and  that  they  understand  that  lost 
opportunity  la  a  terrible  business  cost. 
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"ECONOMY  VERSUS  ECOLOGY' 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  Jvly  14.  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  and  done  in  recent 


times  in  the  name  of  ecology.  Unfortu- 
nately, and  all  too  often,  I  might  add.  the 
real  effect  of  what  is  done  is  not  felt  for 
many  months  or  even  years. 

Seldom  is  serious  thought  given  to  the 
potential  effects  of  these  actions  on  those 
who  reside  in  a  given  area  and,  indeed, 
seldom  are  the  desires  and  thoughts  of 
these  people  given  much  consideration 
when  these  actions  are  contemplated. 

Recently,  Kathryn  Jackson  spoke  to 
the  McKinleyville,  Calif..  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  subject  of  "Economy 
vs.  Ecology."  In  my  judgment,  she  has 
graphically  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  a  balance  between  the  -wise 
use  and  the  pure  enjoyment  of  our  natu- 
ral resources. 
Her  speech  follows: 

Economy  Vebsus  Ecology 
As  all  of  \x)u  know,  the  economic  situation 
in  this  area  is  .<Jteadlly  becoming  worse  with 
the  unemploj-mem  rate  increasing,  and  more 
and  more  people  becoming  dependent  upon 
welfare  aid.  You  are  familiar  with  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  the  Redwoods  are  almost 
completely  destroyed,  and  those  remaining 
musrt  be  saved  at  all  costs.  A  Eureka  friend 
of  mine,  while  attending  a  meeting  in  New 
York  recently,  was  asked  if  ahe  lived  any- 
where near  the  last  few  remaining  Redwoods. 
The  person  was  astonished  to  learn  my  friend 
had  three  of  the  big  trees  grrowlng  In  her 
backyard. 

People  who  have  never  lived  In  foceated 
areas  such  as  ours,  have  the  Idea  that  aU 
trees  are  fast  becoming  extinct,  and  that  all 
land  Is  eroding  away.  They  have  no  idea  of 
modem  forest  practices,  reseeding  and  re- 
planting procedures,  and  cUmatlc  conditions 
conducive  to  rapid  growth  In  this  particular 
part  of  the  country.  A  friend,  bom  and  raised 
In  Los  Angeles,  visited  us  and  was  amazed  to 
see  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  growing  along 
the  road  banks  and  wouldn't  believe  none  of 
it  had  been  planted  by  man! 

There  are  campcdgns  going  on  now  to  dis- 
courage buying  Christmas  trees,  convincing 
people  that  our  forests  are  being  destroyed 
ruthlessly.  The  latest  move  seems  to  be  to 
create  a  primitive  area  out  of  the  entire 
North  Coaart  region  of  California.  People 
need  to  be  educated  about  facts:  that  there 
are  such  things  as  Christmas  tree  farms  and 
selective  cutting  in  some  forests  each  year 
for  a  good  reason;  that  with  certain  types  of 
timber  there  are  sulvantagee  for  clear  cutting 
In  blocks;  that  Redwoods  regenerate  them- 
selves profusely  and  many  groves  are  now 
being  cut  for  the  second  time;  that  with  few 
exceptions  forests  should  be  harvested,  and 
with  good  planning  and  management  every- 
one will  derive  benefits. 

A  harvested  forest  abounds  with  wild  life, 
while  a  mature  forest  may  be  practically 
sterile  and  lifeless.  Starting  a  cycle  In  cut 
over  lands,  grasses,  berry  vines  and  other 
plants  spring  up  very  soon.  Many  varieties 
of  Insects,  birds  and  small  animals  move  In 
to  feed  on  roots,  berries  and  seeds.  Rotting 
stumps  and  other  wood  pieces  attract  ants 
and  boring  Insects  which  are  delectable  food 
for  various  birds  and  animals,  such  as  wood- 
peckers and  bears.  Quick  growing  shrubs  and 
trees  provide  food  for  the  browsers  and  helps 
to  protect  them  from  predators.  Animals, 
such  as  rabbits  and  deer,  feed  on  leaves  and 
twigs  all  summer  and  on  the  twigs  and  bark 
in  winter.  Because  in  nature  every  thing  Is 
food  for  something  else,  the  predators  move 
In  to  prey  on  the  browsers. 

With  full  sunlight  on  harvested  areas, 
thick  undergrowth  develops,  making  ideal 
feeding  grounds  for  wild  animals.  It  also  pro- 
vides -shelter  for  the  slower  growing  conifers. 
Rotting  leaves  each  winter  fertilize  the  new 
tree  crops,  making  for  vigorous,  healthy 
growth.  As  the  new  conifer  trees  reach  for 
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the  sun  and  tower  above  their  protective 
hardwood  thickets,  sunlight  becomes  filtered 
on  the  forest  floor  and  much  of  the  plant 
life  gradually  dies  out.  forcing  animal  life  to 
move  to  better  pastures. 

Left  to  nature  a  mature  forest  gradually 
dies  and  rots  away,  making  room  for  a  new 
cycle  to  begin.  Also  left  to  nature,  lightning 
fires  would  accomplish  the  same  ultimate 
goals,  but  not  in  a  controlled  manner  as  man 
does  by  sensibly  harvesting  a  ripe  timber 
crop  and  burning  slash. 

If  It  weren't  for  medical  science,  most  of 
us  would  not  even  be  here.  Left  to  nature, 
only  the  strongest  would  have  survived.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  radical  ecologlsts  and 
environmentalists  haven't  advocated  ellm- 
matlon  of  medical  science  and  urged  survival 
of  the  fittest!  Maybe  that  will  come  next. 

Timber  crops  depend  a  great  deal  on  cli- 
matic conditions.  An  annual  temperature 
change  of  five  degrees  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  has  caused  one  specie  to  die  out  and 
another  emerge.  Growth  of  timber  In  one 
area  does  not  necessarUy  foUow  the  same 
pattern  as  that  In  other  areas.  Along  the 
Pacific  Coast  Range,  there  Is  evidence  that 
at  one  time  there  were  large  bodies  of  Sugar 
Pine.  Two.  three  hundred  years  ago.  possibly 
due  to  climatic  changes.  Sugar  Pine  did  not 
reseed  itself.  The  White  Fir  and  Douglas  PIr 
began  to  take  over,  explaining  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  the  timber  la  of  one  age  and  now 
over  ripe.  How  many  people  know  about  de- 
struction of  Redwood  groves  caused  by  flood- 
ing and  earth  disturbances  throughout  the 
ages?  Road  building,  well  drilling  and  other 
recent  excavations  have  uncovered  Redwood 
trees  buried  long  ago  under  tons  of  dirt. 
Nature  caused  that! 

People  make  conclusions  without  first  ob- 
taining facts.  As  an  example,  some  out  of 
the  area  tourists  complained  bitterly  to  me 
about  how  the  taxpayers'  money  was  being 
w8isted  t>ecau8e  of  all  the  flagmen  stationed 
within  a  short  area  of  road  oonartructlon 
between  WlUow  Creek  and  Hoopa.  However, 
when  I  informed  them  that  almost  every 
man  they  saw  In  that  area  was  a  prisoner 
from  the  Honor  Camp,  they  changed  their 
whole  attitude  and  began  to  talk  about  bow 
there  should  be  miany  more  such  projects. 

A  conservation  newsletter  showed  a  picture 
of  dead  flsh  along  Redwood  Creek  and  beed- 
Uned  an  article  about  pollution  of  the 
stream  causing  the  flsh  to  die.  I  wonder  If 
the  author  ever  heard  about  salmon  spawn- 
ing, becoming  soretalls,  and  then  dying, 
their  life  cycle  ended? 

The  same  jumping  to  conclusions  exists 
concerning  timber  industries,  flood  control 
projects,  Indians,  or  anything  else  which 
vitally  concerns  cUi  of  ua  here.  A  one-time, 
short-term  vacationer  visiting  our  area  goes 
home  as  an  expert  on  what  should  or  should 
not  i}e  done. 

Forested  areas  I  saw  being  logged  30  or  40 
years  ago,  now  Ixave  i^eautlful  stands  of  tim- 
ber to  replace  the  mature  timber  which  was 
cut  before  it  died  and  rotted  away.  Placer 
mines  that  cut  away  mountain  sides  are  now 
almost  obliterated  where  vegetation  took 
over  through  nature.  Fish  were  plentiful  in 
spite  of  muddy  waters  from  mining  and  ex- 
tensive netting  by  Indians.  Now  there  are 
constant  attempts  to  stop  all  types  of  mining 
and  to  keep  Indians  from  netting  flsh.  Does 
anyone  complain  about  the  tons  of  salmon 
being  caught  today  off  the  coast  and  at  the 
mouth  of  rivers  by  commercial  fishermen 
and  sportsmen? 

The  North  Coast  Forest  Industries  has  ex- 
cellent bits  of  information  on  local  TV  sta- 
tions concerning  our  forests,  but  just  how 
much  more  widespread  la  this  information 
being  publicized?  Lumber  milla  have  aertea 
of  pictures  taken  over  the  years  showing 
rapid  changes  taking  place  on  cut  over  and 
reforested  lands.  Various  conservation  proj- 
ects and  recreational  programs  by  timber 
Industries.   U.S.   Forest   Service,   and   others 
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have  been  highlighted  now  and  then.  Some 
companies  have  placed  informative  articles 
in  major  magazines  containing  colored  pic- 
tures about  tlmlier  harvesting  and  wild  life 
In  the  forests. 

These  things  are  all  great,  but  they  are 
Just  bits  and  pieces.  True  information  should 
actually  l>e  put  out  by  individuals  or  organi- 
zations not  directly  connected  with  forest 
Industries.  Companies  are  l>eing  called  liars, 
among  other  names,  by  persons  believing 
ttiat  tlmljer  barons  are  putting  out  false  in- 
formation to  cover  up  selfish  motives,  and 
that  reforestation  is  not  tjtving  place  as 
shown  in  the  "Demonstration  Forest"  areas. 
They  twiieve  this  is  juait  a  cover  up  gimmick. 

Most  people  never  think  of  timber  as  a 
crop  to  be  harvested.  Reaping,  without  re- 
planting to  assist  nature,  was  a  mistake  of 
the  past,  but  because  of  that,  we  can't  let 
the  pendulum  swing  so  far  now  as  to  stop 
the  wood  products  Industries  altogether. 
Common  sense  has  to  prevail.  What  hurts 
our  economy  here  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  whole  nation.  What's  going  to  happen 
when  unemployment  Insurance  runs  out, 
and  the  taxpayers'  money  no  longer  stretches 
to  cover  the  Increasing  burden  of  welfare 
grants?  Jobs  here  create  joljs  elsewhere.  If 
we  can't  work  here,  where  can  we  go?  A  sag- 
ging national  economy  wUl  even  cut  down 
tourism.  If  this  region  all  becomes  a  wilder- 
ness area,  who  will  benefit?  Do  you  suppose 
the  tourists  who  do  come  might  bring  pea- 
nuts to  feed  us  the  same  as  caged  monkeys 
In  a  zoo? 

As  members  and  guests  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I'm  sure  all  of  you  are  concerned 
about  the  economic  future  of  our  north 
coast  area.  I  strongly  believe  that  unless 
something  Is  done  to  turn  the  tide,  one  of 
these  days  we  will  wake  up  and  find  our 
forests  preserved  In  a  gigantic  playground  for 
a  privileged  few  Only  those  physically  strong 
enough  and  with  the  time  and  money  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  wUderness  areas,  whereas 
through  multiple  use.  almost  everyone  will 
benefit  in  one  way  or  anothw.  One-sided, 
often  Inaccurate  publicity  that  continually 
plays  upon  people's  emotions  can  ije  very 
detrimental  for  everyone. 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  to  gather  factual  in- 
formation and  make  others  aware  of  the 
truth.  We  cant  sit  back  and  let  a  few  out- 
spoken persons  sway  the  masses  through 
emotionalism  fed  by  half-truths  and  delib- 
erate lies.  We  are  products  of  nature  too, 
and  were  given  the  abilities  to  utUIze  the 
resources  around  us.  There  is  room  for  all. 
so  let's  strive  for  a  balance. 


CONGRESSMAN  WILLLAM  S.  MOOR- 
HEAD  SCOLDS  MITCHELL  FOR  NO 
RESPONSE  ON  KENT  STATE  QUERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PXNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
promptness  with  which  the  Justice  De- 
partment moved  to  squelch  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
from  publishing  the  Pentagon  papers  has 
been  well  documented. 

I  guess — the  final  decision  aside — this 
proves  that,  properly  motivated,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  can,  indeed,  do  some  of 
the  things  historically  it  has  been  known 
to  do,  such  as  bring  suits,  carry  out  in- 
vestigations, and  convene  Federal  grand 
Juries. 

Contrast  Justice  Department's  haste 
in  the  newspaper  case  with  its  total  re- 
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f  usal  to  act  on  convening  a  Federal  grand 
jury  to  investigate  the  killings  of  foot 
students  at  Kent  State  University  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  one  wonders  what 
proper  motivation  is  needed  to  get  some 
action  out  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  company. 

T^e  answer  alone  cannot  be  just  cause. 
Since  the  Kent  State  matter  is  riddled 
with  so  much  doubt  and  speculation  that 
even  an  FBI  investigation  has  cast  strong 
doubt  on  the  excuses  offered  by  the  Ohio 
State  National  Guard  in  defense  of  their 
killing  four  students. 

On  May  24  of  this  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik),  myself  and 
18  of  our  colleagues,  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  asking  that  he  convene  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  the  Kent  State  case 
to  determine  If  any  Federal  laws  had  been 
violated  in  the  killings  or  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  led  to  the  killings. 

To  date  we  have  yet  to  receive  an  an- 
swer to  our  letter.  For  one,  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Mitchell. 
He  is  next  to  unapproachable  as  far  as 
testifying  before  House  committees  and 
in  this  instance  he  has  refused  to  send 
even  the  most  perfunctory  reply  to  20 
Members  of  this  body  who  made  a  re- 
quest of  him  in  writing. 

I  would  like  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Mitchell  today  and 
also  I  would  like  to  enclose  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  from 
Mr.  Arthur  Krause,  whose  daughter  was 
one  of  the  four  young  people  killed  at 
Kent  State. 

If  Mr.  Mitchell's  personal  priorities  are 
reflected  in  carrying  out  his  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Times-Post  case  and  the 
Kent  State  issue,  I  for  one  will  be  most 
happy  to  see  his  exit  from  Government. 
The  material  referred  to  follows; 
Congress  of  thi  Unfted  Statis 
HoTTSz  of  Rxpkksentativxs, 
Washington.  DC,  July  13, 1971. 
Hon.  John  Newton  MrrcHEix, 
Attorney    General,    Department    of    Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Attorney  General:  I  must  as- 
sume, since  I  have  received  no  response  to 
my  May  24  letter  requesting  a  federal  grand 
jury  Investigation  of  the  Kent  State  killings 
that  you  and  the  Justice  Depcftment  be- 
lieve that  none  of  the  many  unanswered 
questloivs  Involving  the  deaths  of  four  stu- 
dents merits  the  conveulng  of  a  federal  g^and 
jury. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  FBI  study  which 
raises  the  question  of  a  "fabrication",  regard- 
ing the  Ohio  National  Guard's  claim  that  its 
members'  lives  were  In  danger  prior  to  the 
shooting,  has  no  meaning  for  you. 

I  must  conclude  that  President  Nixon's 
statement  of  March  11,  1971  ("Justice  de- 
layed is  not  only  Justice  denied,  it  is  Justice 
circumvented.  Justice  mocked,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Justice  undermined.") ,  is  just  so  much 
rhetoric  and  has  no  Influence  on  the  actions 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment brieves  that  four  deaths,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  were  justified. 

And  flnally  I  must  conclude  that  you  hold 
the  request  of  30  United  States  Congressmen 
in  such  contempt  that  you  feel  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  furnish  us  with  and  answer  to 
our  demand  that  a  federal  grand  jury  be  con- 
vened to  uncover  what  really  occurred  at 
Kent  State. 

In  closing  I  ask  one  question  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  what  do  you  believe  occurred  at 
Kent  State?  Does  your  silence  support  the 
killing  of  four  students?  I  must  assume  It 
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does  because  you  have  taken  no  actions  to 
belle  that. 

Sincerely. 

Lettki  to  thx  Editob 
Gentlemen,  I  am  one  ot  those  Americans 
who  And  It  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  deUberate  klUlng  of  my  child 
and  the  three  who  died  wltb  her  evokes  no 
comparable  priority."  And  In  de^>alr  I  ask 
you  how  It  Is  that  so  many  hints  that  the 
shooting  was  a  •'oonscloua  deliberate  act" 
can  be  so  cynically  and  callously  ignored? 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  this  letter 
was  prompted  by  the  following  item  in  thla 
week's  issue  of  Time  Magazine  concerning 
your  legal  conflict  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: 

"The  White  House  inalsted.  with  much 
justification,  that  It  must  take  action  when 
It  fetis  that  a  law  has  been  violated.  How 
would  you  explain  to  people  that  you  elected 
not  to  enforce  the  law?"  asked  one  presiden- 
tial aide." 

Akthuk  S.  Ksause. 
PiTTsrmujH. 


COMPREHENSIVE      HEALTH      MAN- 
POWER   TRAINING    ACT    OP    1971 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHTTSITTS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  views  concerning  the  re- 
cently passed  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Training  Act  of  1971.  and  its 
companion,  the  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
of  1971. 

COMPaEHENSnnC  hxaltm  mahpowbi 
TEAINING  ACT  OF  l»7l 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  decade  in 
American  history,  it  became  abundantly 
clear  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  were 
prepared  to  Invest  enormous  sums 
toward  improving  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  all  segments  of  our  population. 
In  fiscal  year  1960,  for  example,  national 
health  expenditures  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $26.4  billion,  or  about  5.3 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  In 
10  years,  however,  national  health  out- 
lays rose  to  a  staggering  $67.2  billion, 
or  7  percent  of  the  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  iMt>duced  In  a  nearly  trillion  dol- 
lar economy.  Thla  national  investment 
for  health  piuixxses  Is  continuing  to  grow 
and  may  soon  represent  the  Nation's 
No.  1  social  priority. 

To  meet  these  rising  social  expecta- 
tions, steps  must  be  taken  now  to  assure 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  health  re- 
sources will  exist  In  future  years  to  meet 
growing  public  demands  for  more  and 
better  health  care.  We  have.  In  the  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971.  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  these  assurances.  This 
legislation  provides  for  a  short-term  in- 
vestment of  some  $2.8  billion  over  3  fiscal 
years  to  support  a  number  of  essential 
health  professions  manpower  training 
programs. 

For  example,  under  the  bill  (HJl. 
8629) .  the  authority  contained  in  exist- 
ing law  to  assist  In  the  eonstnictlon  of 
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teaching  facilities  in  the  various  profes- 
sions will  be  continued,  but  at  a  much 
higher  level.  New  authority  in  the  bill 
will  also  provide  alternative  sources  for 
the  construction  of  educational  facilities. 
This  is  through  a  new  program  of  guar- 
anteed Federal  loans  and  through  inter- 
est subsidies  on  loans  used  to  finance 
construction  projects. 

A  new  capitation  grants  program  will 
replace  the  outmoded  program  of  for- 
mula grants  used  to  provide  operational 
assistance  to  health  education  facilities. 
Under  the  capitation  grants  program,  the 
level  of  financial  support  to  these  insti- 
tutions is  substantially  increased.  Special 
funds  wUl  also  be  avjulable  to  aid  those 
schools  which  have  run  into  severe  finan- 
cial problems  in  recent  years. 

Major  improvements  in  the  student 
assistance  programs  are  also  contained 
in  the  new  legislation.  Students  in  the 
health  professions  will  now  be  able  to 
obtain  loans  annually  in  amounts  up  to 
$3,500,  instead  of  the  present  limit  of 
$2,500.  Loan  cancellation  provisions  in 
existing  law  are  extended  to  students  in 
each  of  the  health  professions.  A  new 
provision  will  permit  the  Government 
to  cancel  up  to  $15,000  or  75  percent  of 
any  professional  education  loan,  if  the 
graduate  agrees  to  practice  in  an  area 
where  his  skills  are  in  short  supply. 

By  no  means,  of  course,  can  this  piece 
of  legislation — as  important  as  it  Is — 
resolve  the  so-called  health  care  crisis 
which  plagues  us  at  the  present  time. 
But  unless  we  are  prepared  now  to  vig- 
orously suppori  an  expansion  of  our 
health  professions  educational  system, 
prospects  for  other  health  legislation  in 
future  years  will  founder  for  lack  of 
trained  personnel  to  Implement  National 
goals  In  the  health  care  field.  H.R.  8629 
is  a  timely  and  wisely  conceived  legisla- 
tive measure  and  one  which  deserves 
our  complete  support. 

NtJBSB   TKAINIMC    ACT   OF    197 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  its  companion  meas- 
ure— the  Comprehensive  Health  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1971 — the  pro- 
posed Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  (HJl. 
8630)  deserves  our  complete  support.  It 
is  generally  recognized  that  there  are 
acute  shortages  of  vcu-ious  skilled  health 
personnel  in  the  country,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  these  shortages  are 
as  critical  as  the  shortage  of  nurses. 

Estimates  of  nursing  personnel  needed 
by  1980  indicate  that  there  must  be 
1,100,000  trained  registered  nurses,  675,- 
000  licensed  practical  nurses  and  550,000 
nursing  aides,  if  the  demands  for  nursing 
services  are  to  be  met.  To  recruit,  train 
and  actually  retain  this  niunber  of  per- 
sonnel is  an  enormous  challenge  to  us  all. 

Fortunate,  the  proposed  Nurse  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971  can  do  much  to  help  In 
the  recruiting  and  training  of  the  neces- 
sary personnel  we  do  need.  In  this 
regard,  the  student  assistance  programs 
contained  in  the  bill  are  especially  cru- 
cial. Under  revisions  in  the  scholarship 
program,  for  example,  scholarship 
amounts  to  a  student  in  any  1  year  will 
be  Increased  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  The 
bill  also  provides  a  new  formula  designed 
to  make  more  money  available  for 
scholarship  purposes  to  nursing  schools 
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to  start  with.  Hopefully,  prosjjective 
nursing  students  will  be  encouraged  by 
this  new  source  of  financial  assistance. 

The  student  loan  program  for  nurses 
IS  also  revised  under  the  new  bill.  Like 
scholarships,  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
loan  in  any  1  year  will  be  raised  from 
the  present  $1,500  to  $2,000,  while  the 
maximum  amount  that  could  be  bor- 
rowed during  training  is  increased  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000.  The  loan  cancellation 
feature  is  also  revised.  If  a  graduate 
agrees  to  practice  in  a  shortage  area  for 
3  years,  the  Government  will  pay  the 
principal  and  Interest  of  any  educational 
loan  up  to  $10,000  or  75  percent  of  the 
loan,  whichever  is  less. 

The  members  of  the  committee  which 
recommended  this  legislation  to  the 
House  noted  alarmingly: 

The  Nation's  need  for  health  manpower  Is 
critical — a  need  which  Is  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative.  It  Is  reaching  crisis  propor- 
tions. If  we  are  to  move  closer  to  the  goal 
of  adequate  health  care  for  every  American 
we  must  have  the  skilled  personnel  to  pro- 
vide essential  services. 

The  proposed  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1971  is  a  vital  part  of  any  strategy  to 
overcome  this  potential  crisis.  I,  for  one, 
support  its  provisions  completely. 


OPPOSITION  TO      CONTEMPT     OF 

CONGRESS  CITATION     AGAINST 

CBS      AND  PRESIDENT      FRANK 
STANTON 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP   ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the 
House  not  voted  to  return  the  resolution 
citing  CBS  for  contempt  of  Congress  to 
committee  for  further  study,  I  would 
have  voted  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  resolution  for 
several  reasons.  First,  because  I  feel  that 
the  editing  Involved  in  the  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  was  not 
"deceitful"  and  did  not  exceed  editing 
procedures  normeJly  considered  accept- 
able by  the  written  media;  second,  that 
all  material  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
accuracy  of  this  documentary  TV  pro- 
gram, is  either  already  in  possession  of 
the  committee  or  could  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  interviewing  the  individuals 
who  appeared  in  the  documentary;  and 
third,  that  the  electronic  media  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  first  amendment  pro- 
tections as  the  written  press.  To  use  the 
power  of  a  contempt  citation  to  force 
the  electronic  media  to  submit  materials 
It  used  In  creating  a  news  story  would 
only  result  in  having  a  "chilling"  effect 
on  Investigative  Journalism  by  the  elec- 
tronic media.  This,  I  believe,  would  ul- 
timately be  very  damaging  to  freedom  of 
information  for  the  American  public. 

The  action  of  the  House  yesterday  in 
refusing  to  go  along  with  the  commit- 
tee's request  for  a  contempt  citation,  re- 
turning the  request  to  committee  for 
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further  study,  Is  a  vindication  of  the 
13  committee  members  who  prepared  a 
detailed  report  of  minority  views  oppos- 
ing the  request  for  citation. 


ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  AND  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  energy 
and  resoiu-ces,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  met  with  Dr.  Bruce  C.  Netachert,  vice 
president  of  National  Economic  Research 
Associates,  Inc.  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  energy  consumption  in  the 
United  States  and  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  is  of  more  than  academic  interest 
to  note  that  this  relationship  has 
changed  in  recent  years,  resulting  in  an 
even  greater  need  for  energy  than  that 
which  was  expected  due  to  pcn^ulation 
increases  and  an  increased  consumption 
of  energy  per  capita.  Dr.  Netschert  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  energy  and  resources  a  special 
report  prepared  by  National  Economic 
Research  Associates,  Inc.,  which  I  will 
now  place  in  the  Record  for  the  ap- 
praisal of  my  colleagues : 

ENESOT  CONStriCPTION  AND  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PaODUCT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES:  An  EXAM- 
INATION or  A  Recent  Chance  in  the 
Relationship 

abstract 
The  ratio  of  aggregate  energy  consumption 
to  Gross  National  Product  (the  energy/GNP 
ratio)  underwent  a  long-term  secular  decline 
during  the  period  1947-1966,  foUowlng  a 
trend  that  began  In  the  19208.  Since  1908, 
however,  the  trend  has  reversed,  and  the 
ratio  has  shown  an  uninterrupted  increase. 
If  the  trend  prior  to  1966  had  persisted,  ener- 
gy consumption  In  1970  would  have  been 
lower  by  an  amount  greater  than  the  total 
electric  utility  consumption  of  coal  in  that 
year.  An  analysis  of  the  possible  reasons  for 
this  trend  reversal  indicates  that  It  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  any  single  cause  but  that  a 
major  i>art  of  It  is  apparently  the  result  of: 
(a)  the  Increasing  relative  Importance  of 
nonenergy  uses  of  the  fuels,  (b)  a  tapering 
off  In  the  year-to-year  Improvement  In  ther- 
mal efficiency  at  central  power  stations,  and 
(c)  the  increasing  relative  importance  of  air 
conditioning  and  electric  heating.  The  net 
result  of  these  factors  Is  a  tendency  toward 
a  sustained  high  growth  rate  in  aggregate 
energy  consumption  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease In  the  energy/GNP  ratio  except  In 
years  of  high  ONP  growth  rate  (I.e.,  when 
GNP  growth  la  sufflclenty  high  to  exceed 
the  growth  In  energy  consumption) . 

A  BPICIAL  RBPorr 

At  a  time  when  environmental  preMrv«Uon 
has  become  a  dominant  n*tkvnal  oonoem  and 
when  the  inherent  conflict  between  meaauree 
to  that  end  and  the  continuing  growth  In 
en«rgy  consumption  Is  creating  a  growing 
policy  dllemm*.  It  is  of  Interest  to  examine  a 
recent  phenomenon  that  has  occurred  In  the 
statistical  series  measuring  eoMgy  oonsump- 
tlon  per  dollar  of  (constant  dollar)  ONP.  As 
shown  In  Table  I,  the  ratio  foUo««d  a  secular 
decline  (at  an  annual  compounded  rate  of 
0.7  per  cent)  between  the  end  of  World  War 
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II  and  1966:  since  then  the  year-to-year 
change  has  been  consistently  upward  (at  an 
annual  compounded  rate  of  3.0  per  cent) .  On 
the  basis  of  preliminary  1970  figures,  the 
ratio  has  risen  to  the  level  of  the  early  I950e. 
The  trend  reversal  is  all  the  more  Interesting 
because  of  the  full  length  of  the  period  of 
decline,  which  was  previously  shown  to  date 
from  the  early  1920s. ^ 

This  phenomenon  has  profound  ImpUca- 
tlone  for  the  energy-environment  p>oUcy  di- 
lemma. The  demand  for  energy  in  toto  can 
be  viewed  as  being  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  demand  for  the  Individual  forms  of 
etiergy  because  of  the  wide  range  of  substl- 
tutabUlty  among  the  different  energy  com- 
modities. A  given  level  of  population  and 
ONP  will  generate  a  certain  demand  for 
energy  which  will  be  satisfied  by  a  mix  of 
energy  commodities,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  relative  price  levels,  con- 
venience and  taste.  As  long  as  the  en«gy/ 
GNP  ratio  declines,  economic  growth  results 
in  a  less  than  proportionate  Increase  In  en- 
ergy consumption;  but  ?vlth  an  Increasing 
ratio,  economic  growth  acts  as  a  multiplier. 
Even  with  the  declining  trend  In  the  ratio 
there  has  never  been  any  dispute  that  the 
economy  will  require  very  large  Increases  In 
energy  supplies  during  the  coming  decades. 
A  reversal  In  the  trend  of  the  ratio,  however, 
Implies  even  greater  Increases  In  the  future 
and  consequently  greater  difficulties  In  re- 
conciling energy  consumption  (and  the  eco- 
nomic growth  re6poci.slble  for  it)  with  en- 
vironmental preservation. 

One  can  obtain  a  measure  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  trend  reversal  by  assuming  that 
It  did  not  occur  and  calculating  what  aggre- 
gate energy  consumption  would  have  been 
on  that  basis  in  1970.  The  actual  level  of  the 
raUo  in  1970  wss  96,400  Btu  per  doUar  of 
GNP.  Projecting  the  1947-1968  trend  In  the 
ratio  to  that  year,  the  ratio  would  have  been 
84.000  Btu  per  dollar  of  GNP,  or  12  per  cent 
less.  When  this  ratio  is  applied  to  the  1970 
GNP  figure,  we  find  that  aggregate  energy 
consumption  In  that  year  would  have  been 
8,258  trillion  Btu,  or  12  per  cent,  lees  than 
actual  consumption.  This  difference  is  a 
quantity  of  energy  equivalent  to  more  than 
the  total  coal  consumption  by  electric  util- 
ities In  1970.  Indeed,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  trend  reversal  in 
the  energy/GNP  ratio,  the  energy  supply 
crisis  of  1970  would  have  been  far  less  severe 
or  toould  not  have  occurred  at  all. 

There  la,  then,  more  than  academic  Inter- 
est in  quesuonlng  what  the  sUtlsUcal 
phenomenon  really  signifies.  Is  the  trend 
reversal  real  or  Is  it  only  a  statistical  Illusion? 
Has  the  economy  crossed  a  watershed  In  the 
energy/GNP  relationship  in  the  past  five 
years,  and  'J  so,  what  Is  the  explanation?  Is 
the  reversal,  if  It  Is  real,  something  that  can 
be  expected  to  persist  indefinitely  or  Is  it  only 
temporary? 

The  following  discussion  represents  the  re- 
sults of  ongoing  work  by  NERA  in  the  area 
of  energy  consumption  and  economic  growth. 
We  believe  that  the  work  done  thus  far  has 
enabled  us  to  identify  the  factors  accounting 
for  at  least  one-half  of  the  "excess"  energy 
consumption  in  1970  due  to  the  trend  rever- 
sal. 

By  definition,  an  increase  in  the  energy/ 
ONP  ratio  will  occur  whenever  the  annual 
growth  in  energy  consumption  exceeds  that 
m  ONP.  In  the  19-year  period  from  the  end 
of  World  War  n  to  1966  this  occurred  six 
times,  with  one  instance  of  two  ooneecutlve 
years  (see  TaMe  I) :  1961  (OJ  per  cent  In- 
crease); 1966  (2.1  per  cent  Increaee);  1S66 
(3.3  per  cent  increase);  1968  (0.3  per  oent 
Increase);  1960  (1.0  per  cent  ineieaae);  and 
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1963  (0.2  per  cent  increase).  The  four  years 
of  consecutive  Increases  from  1967  through 
1970  averaged  2.6  i>er  cent.  In  all  but  two 
years  (1958  and  1970)  the  increases  were  ac- 
companied by  an  Increase  in  ONP.  but  the 
fact  that  increases  occurred  In  years  of  both 
Increasing  and  declining  ONP  would  ^>pear 
to  rule  out  any  buslneas  cycle  Influence. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  last  four  years,  in  which  the  ra- 
tio has  risen,  and  the  preceding  nineteen 
years:  the  average  annual  increase  In  energy 
use  has  been  higher  and  ttiat  in  GNP  has 
been  lower.  In  the  period  1947-1966,  the  en- 
ergy increase  averaged  2.98  per  cent,  versus 
4.98  per  cent  In  the  1967-1970  period:  for 
ONP  the  averages  were  4.09  per  cent  and  2.42 
per  cent,  respectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  several  years  In  the  earlier  period 
when  energy  growth  was  higher  and  ONP 
growth  lower  than  the  recent  averages. 

Obviously,  If  ONP  had  continued  at  Its  av- 
erage annual  growth  rate  of  the  1962-1966 
period — 5.78  per  cent — the  long-term  decline 
In  the  energy/GNP  ratio  would  have  con- 
tinued, since  that  rate  exceeds  the  growth 
rate  In  energy  consumption  during  all  but 
one  of  the  succeeding  years.  Yet  prlw  to  1967 
there  were  five  years  (in  the  period  since 
World  War  II)  In  which  energy  consumptlcMi 
grew  at  5  per  cent  or  more,  and  in  four  of 
those  years  ONP  grew  at  a  rate  of  6.5  per 
cent  or  more.  In  1956,  t^e  one  year  of  excep- 
tion, a  5.1  per  cent  growth  in  energy  accom- 
panied a  1.8  per  cent  growth  in  ONP.  The 
anomaly  of  the  po6t-1968  period  is  that  sus- 
tained high  growth  rates  In  energy  accom- 
panied moderate,  low  or  negative  growth  In 
GNP.  In  what  follows  we  examine  a  series  of 
possible  explanations  for  the  trend  reversal. 
GNP  sector  composition 

We  must  look  first  to  the  energy  consump- 
tion and  GNP  series  themselves  for  an  ex- 
planation. Each  Is  an  aggregate,  and  It  is  pos- 
sible that  changes  In  the  relative  Importance 
of  components  In  either  or  both  have  caused 
subtle  changes  in  the  relation  between  the 
level  of  GNP  and  energy  constimptlon.  The 
Resources  For  the  Future  examination  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  relationship  back  to 
1850'  sought  to  explain  an  c^poslte  reversal, 
when  the  secxilar  decline  subsequent  to  1920 
supplanted  a  secular  Increaee  that  had  per- 
sisted before  that  time.  The  conclxislons,  em- 
phastaed  as  "hypotheses  which  appear  to  fit 
the  facts  which  have  been  examined,"  were 
as  foUows: 

"Changing  economic  structure  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  Industrialization  and 
mechanization  In  terms  of  rated  horsepower 
equipment  compared  to  output,  which 
should  lead  to  greater  energy  consumption 
per  unit  of  national  product,  was  apparently 
a  dominant  factor  at  work  in  the  period  until 
about  World  War  I.  Following  1920,  chang- 
ing economic  structure  still  worked  In  the 
same  direction,  but  with  greatly  reduced 
force.  Ttie  other  factors  examined — <>>»»ng<ng 
oomposlUon  of  the  energy  aggregate,  faster 
Increases  In  thermal  efficiency  oS  energy  uti- 
lization, the  Impact  of  electrification,  and 
the  accelnatlon  In  the  rise  of  over-all  eco- 
nomic productivity — all  of  which  worted  od 
balance  In  the  direction  of  leas  energy  Input 
per  unit  at  natlcmal  output,  were  (kxnl- 
nant.«" 

One  of  the  explanations  suggested  by  ttM 
Resources  For  the  Future  study  for  Xbt  trend 
reversal  it  was  attempting  to  explain  was  the 
Increasing  importance  of  the  aemces  sector 
of  the  economy,  which  is  not  energy  mten- 
Bive.  As  shown  in  Table  n,  however,  changes 
In  this  proportloD,  or  In  that  ot  any  other 
sector,  do  not  appear  to  have  ooDtrtbutad  to 
the  recent  trend  reverMJ.  Tttere  are  no  alg- 
nlfloant  shifts  In  the  relative  Importance  at 
goods  output  vanua  serrloaa,  or  In  the  reta- 
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tlve  Importance  of  any  sector  In  the  1966- 
IWB  period  compared  with  earlier  years. 
Conversion  factort  used  in  deriving  aggregate 
consumption  figures 
Since  energy  l«  consumed  in  the  form  of 
the  several  fuels  and  electricity.  U  U  oeces- 
aary  to  use  a  common  denotnlnator  for  ag- 
gregation. The  oonventlonal  unit  is  the  Brit- 
ish thermal  unit  (Btu),  which  Is  a  measure 
of  th«  amount  of  energy  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one 
degree  Pahrenhett.  TIm  Bureau  of  Iflnea 
publishes  two  series  of  sggregate  energy  con- 
sumption In  Btu  terms,  one  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  MineraU  reortwofc,  tbe 
other  Is  oantalned  In  an  annual  summary  of 
petroleum  statistics  publlsbed  separat^y 
from  the  Minerals  Yearbook.  Annual  figures 
In  the  two  series  are  Identical  for  only  oc- 
casional years,  but  the  dUTerences  between 
them  wbm  tliey  are  not  identical  are  not 
large.  We  have  used  the  Yearbook  series  be- 
cause the  oonTerslons  are  m<M'e  detailed  (vlr., 
the  use  of  separate  conversion  factors  for 
each  p«tit>leum  product),  hence  the  aggre- 
gate Btu  figure*  tend  to  be  more  accurate. 
(See  also  the  discussion  of  co«il,  below.) 

QP»  possible  source  at  change  in  the  en- 
ergy/GNP  ratio  would  be  the  manner  in 
which  physical  quantities  of  energy  com- 
modities are  converted  into  tbe  Btu  common 
rtHnomlnator.  For  this  purpose  It  U  neceosary 
to  use  conversion  factors,  and  either  changes 
In  the  conversion  factors  over  time  or  the  use 
ct  a  constant  factor  that  did  not  accurately 
reflect  changes  In  actual  energy  equivalence 
could  oootrlbute  to  a  change  In  the  ratio 
In  fact,  both  instances  have  occurred.  One 
concerns  the  oonverslon  into  Btua  of  kllo- 
watthours  of  electricity  produced  from  fall- 
ing water  and  nuclear  energy,  where  one 
has  the  option  of  converting  on  a  pure  equiv- 
alence basis  (1  kwh  =  3.412  Btu)  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  fossU-fuel  Btus  that  would  have 
been  required  to  obtain  the  same  number  of 
kllowatthours  (known  as  the  "heat  rate"  m 
fo«U-fuel  power  generation) .'  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  chose  the  latter.'  Now,  the  heat  rate 
la  not  constant  from  year  to  year,  ao  that  the 
conversion  factor  for  nuclear  and  hydro- 
power  U  not  constant.  The  slgnlflcance  of 
this  U  discussed  below  in  the  producUvltv 
section. 

The  Instance  at  constant  conversion  factor 
in  the  face  of  changing  actual  circumstances 
Is  coal.  Coal  of  dilTerent  kinds  and  grades 
exhibits  a  wide  range  In  Btu  content,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  for  many  years  used  a 
nominal  factor  of  a6JO0,00O  Btu  per  short 
ton  for  bituminous  ooaI.«  The  reported  Btu 
content  of  the  coal  burned  by  electric  utili- 
ties la,  however.  slgnlficanUy  less,  and  has 
been  declining  over  time.  In  1852  (the  first 
year  for  which  Industry  statUtlos  on  Btua 
of  coal  consumed  by  utUlUes  are  puWlahed) 
It  averaged  34.200.000  Btu /ton.  versus  23- 
400,000  In  1968-8.  In  Its  energy  aggregation 
procedure  the  Bureau  at  Mines  uses  24.000,- 

000  Btu  ton  In  oonvertU^  utility  consump- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  to  Btus  and  applies 
an  arbitrary  higher  factor  to  nonutUlty  bi- 
tuminous coal  ao  as  to  obtain  an  ovenUl  coal 
conversion  factor  of  26.300.000  Btu/ton  for 
total  bituminous  coal  consumption.  Utility 
use  has  accounted  for  an  increasing  share  of 
total  bituminous  coal  consumption,  however 

1  rising  from  15.8  per  cent  In  1947  to  60.8  pet 
cent  In  1969) ,  so  that  the  Bureau's  procedure 
Introduces  a  clear  upward  bias  Into  the  coal 
figure.' 

Here,  ttien.  Is  a  factor  affecting  the  trend 
reversal  In  the  energy,  ONF  ratio,  but  when 
tested  It  does  not  prove  to  be  a  large 
enough  factor  to  account  for  the  trend  re- 
versal  by  itaelX.  Beoomputation  of  the  ag- 
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gregate  energy  figure  using  the  Btu  content 
of  coal  as  reported  annually  by  the  utlUUes 
and  26.2  B4MBtu/ton  as  the  conversion  fac- 
tor for  all  other  coal  consumption  still  yields 
a  rise  In  the  energy/QNP  ratio  from  1966  on. 
Energy  consumption  by  consuming  sector 
If  one  assumes  that  the  cause  of  the  re- 
versed trend  In  the  energy/ONP  raUo  lies  In 
some  particular  energy  use  or  group  of  usee 
It  should  be  possible  to  detect  this  effect  in 
the  rates  of  growth  in  energy  consumption 
by  the  sector  or  sectors  In  which  they  occur. 
TaMe  m  shows  the  annual  growth  rates  In 
the  several  constunlng  sectors  for  the  years 
1963-1970.  (The  series  extends  back  only  to 
1961.)  Columns  1,  3  and  5  give  the  growth 
rates  for  the  direct  fuel  use  of  energy  In 
the  sectors,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  otf 
Mines.  The  Bureau  gives  electricity  use  also 
by  sector,  but  converts  It  Into  Btus  at  the 
theoretical  equivalent  of  1  kwh  =  3,412  Btu. 
To  get  a  combined  total  for  the  input  of  all 
energy  into  each  sector,  Including  electricity, 
we  have  converted  the  kllowatthour  figures 
to  Btus  at  the  prevailing  heat  rate  In  central 
staUons  for  each  year.  The  growth  rates  for 
the  overall  energy  oonsximptlon  in  each  sec- 
tor are  shown  In  columns  2,  4  and  6.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  growth  rates  in  the  trans- 
portation sector  are  Uttle  affected  by  this 
procedure  because  of  the  small  electricity 
consumption  In  that  sector. 

The  adjusted  series,  including  electricity 
consumpUon,  in  Table  m  show  no  pattern 
or  anomaly  that  suggests  any  one  of  the 
sectors  as  the  perennial  determinant  of  a 
high  growth  rate  In  aggregate  energy  con- 
sumption. Each  of  the  sectora  has  grown 
faster  than  the  aggregate  In  some  years,  more 
slowly  in  others.  Looking  at  the  period  of  the 
reversal  In  the  energy/ONP  trend.  In  1967 
the  household-commercial  and  transporta- 
tion sectors  had  high  growth  rates,  which 
were  more  than  offset  by  a  low  rate  In  the 
Industrial  sector,  resulUng  in  a  modest  rate 
in  the  aggregate.  In  1968  the  Industrial  and 
transportation  sectors  had  a  high  growth 
rate  and  the  household-commercial  sector 
a  relatively  low  one,  resulting  in  a  high  rate 
for  the  aggregate  In  1969  the  household- 
commercial  sector  alone  had  a  high  growth 
rate:  but  the  rates  In  the  other  sectors  were 
moderate  and  the  aggregate  rate  was  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  And  In  1970  the 
household-oommerclal  sector  was  again  the 
highest,  but  the  growth  in  the  other  sectors 
w^  still  lower  and  the  aggregate  rate  again 

One  could  postulate  that  the  Increasing 
poasesslon  of  energy-intenalve  equipment 
and  appliances  by  residential  and  commercial 
cansumers  (le.  electric  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning and  color  television)  would  make 
the  level  of  energy  consumption  in  this  sec- 
tor resUtant  to  slow  or  negative  growth  In 
ONP.  but  the  absence  of  any  pattern  con- 
sistent with  this  assumption  removes  It  as  a 
possible  explanation  How  does  one  explain 
the  low  growth  rate  in  this  sector  in  1968, 
when  ONP  growth  was  comparatively  high? 

In  sum,  the  data  on  energy  consumption 
by  sector  offer  no  evidence  that  would  explain 
the  trend  reversal 

ProductiiHty  and  heat  rate 
As  noted  above,  the  Resources  For  the  Fu- 
ture Investigation  of  the  energy  ONP  ratio 
suggested  that  increased  economic  produc- 
tivity and  efBelency  of  energy  use  were  sig- 
nificant determinants  of  the  prior  reversal 
in  the  trend  in  the  ratio  from  increasing  to 
declining  During  the  period  1966-1969  total 
private  output  per  man-hour  Increased,  but 
at  lower  rates  than  in  the  years  from  1947 
to  1966 — the  averages  were  2  42  per  cent  and 
3  46  per  cent,  respectively.  (See  Table  IV.) 
On   the   other   hand.    In    four   years   of   the 
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earlier  period  (1952,  1954,  1956  and  1960)  the 
productivity  gain  was  at  or  below  the  average 
level  of  the  later  period,  yet  in  only  two  of 
those  years  (1956  and  1960)  was  the  Increase 
In  GNP  less  than  the  Increase  In  energy  con- 
sumption (I.e..  the  circumstances  necessary 
for  a  rls3  In  the  energy/ONP  ratio).  What 
we  see.  In  other  words.  Is  the  relation  between 
productivity  gain  and  ONP  growth,  but  not 
an  explanation  for  the  trend  reversal  in  the 
ratio. 

The  counterpart  of  productivity  on  the 
GNP  side  is  the  heat  rate  on  the  energy  side; 
that  Is,  just  as  Increased  output  per  man- 
hour  contributes  to  Increased  GNP.  increased 
eflBclency  In  energy  use  means  less  energy  con- 
sumption per  unit  of  output,  hence  con- 
tributes to  a  decrease  In  the  energy/ONP 
ratio.  If  the  heat  rate  were  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  trend  reversal,  we  should 
therefore  expect  It  to  experience  a  similar 
reversal.  As  Table  IV  shows,  In  two  of  the 
four  years  of  the  reversal  the  heat  rate  de- 
clined, and  It  rose  In  1966,  the  year  before 
the  reversal.  It  Is,  nevertheless,  significant 
that  there  Is  a  clear  slowing  down  In  heat 
rate  Improvement  over  the  period  since  World 
War  II  as  a  whole,  with  an  apparent  trend 
reversal  dating  from  1966.  (Since  the  1970 
figure  is  from  a  different  source,  the  size  of 
the  Increase  In  that  year  may  be  exag- 
gerated.) For  the  years  1947-1959  the  annual 
decline  In  the  heat  rate  averaged  2.94  per 
cent.  Prom  1960  to  1966  the  decline  was  only 
0.64  per  cent;  and  for  the  four  years  1967- 
1970  the  heat  rate  increased,  on  the  average, 
by  0.88  per  cent  per  year. 

This  slowdown  In  the  decline  In  the  heat 
rate  Is  to  be  expected,  since  the  minimum 
feasible  level  with  current  technology  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8,500  Btu/kwh.  As  this 
level  Is  approached,  additional  gains  In  ef- 
ficiency become  both  more  difficult  and  more 
expensive.  The  overall  heat  rate  can  be  low- 
ered, moreover,  only  through  the  addition  of 
new  plants  with  lower  than  average  heat 
rates;  thus  the  rate  of  decline  must  slow 
down  as  the  difference  between  the  average 
of  existing  plants  and  the  level  of  new  plants 
decreases.  Finally,  the  extra  cost  of  the  Im- 
proved beat  rate  Is  viewed  In  a  less  favorable 
light  by  the  utilities  In  periods  of  high  In- 
terest rates.  It  Is  therefore  likely  that  In  some 
years  there  may  be  an  Increase  In  the  average 
heat  rate,  as  new  plants  coming  on  line  In 
that  year  operate  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
new  plants  of  the  previous  year. 

We  have  tested  the  effect  of  the  declining 
Improvement  In  the  heat  rate  by  assuming 
that  It  continued  to  decline  at  the  annual 
compounded  rate  of  decretise  In  the  period 
1947-1961  (there  was  an  abrupt  drop  In 
the  annual  rate  of  Improvement  In  the  sub- 
sequent years) .  We  have  assumed  that  8.530 
Btu  kwh  (40  per  cent  efficiency)  Is  the  phys- 
ically feasible  limit  and  have  held  It  con- 
stant at  that  level  after  It  was  attained.  This 
la,  of  course,  wholly  theoretical,  since  the 
8,530-Btu  level  Implicitly  assumes  that  all 
plants  are  at  that  level.  Nevertheless,  It  does 
provide  an  indication  of  whether  the  heat 
rate  experience  Is  an  explanation  of  the  en- 
ergy/ONP trend  reversal.  As  shown  in  Table 
V.  however,  even  under  this  assumption  t^e 
ratio  Increases  after  1966. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  effect 
of  the  heat  rate  on  aggregate  energy  con- 
sumption Is  considerably  diluted  in  the  sta- 
tisucs  because  it  la  totally  masked  In  utility 
use  by  the  constant  conversion  factor  for 
coal.  It  appears  In  the  aggregate  only  through 
hydropwwer  and  nuclear  power.  The  proof 
that  the  change  in  the  heat  rate  Is  not  Itself 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  reveraca  in 
the  energy/ONP  ratio  U  the  use  of  the  1966 
heat  rate  as  the  conversion  factor  for  non- 
fossll-fuel  power  In  each  of  the  succeeding 
yeara.  The  trend  still  reverses. 
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The  substitution  of  electricity  for  direct 
fuel  use 

Morrison  and  Readllng »  have  previously 
discussed  the  relation  of  energy  consumption 
to  GNP  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  ratio 
of  the  percentage  change  in  energy  con- 
sumption to  a  one  per  cent  change  m  GNP — 
which  they  termed  the  "energy  coefficient" — 
had  shown  an  increasing  trend  from  1947 
through  1965.  They  attributed  this  to  the 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  the  elec- 
tric utility  sector  relative  to  the  other  sec- 
tors (i.e.,  household,  commercial,  industrial 
and  transportation  I  and  the  increasing  dis- 
placement of  direct  fuels  in  these  sectors  by 
purchased  electricity.  Because  of  the  one- 
third  thermal  efficiency  in  power  generation, 
to  the  extent  this  sutxstltution  occurs,  the 
net  increase  in  energy  inputs  is  doubled  (al- 
lowing for  the  Btus  that  would  be  consumed 
In  direct  fuel  u.se) 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  way  of  measur- 
ing, In  the  consumption  statistics,  the  de- 
gree to  which  electricity  ha-s  substituted  for 
direct  fuel  use  in  recent  years  In  one  sense, 
all  electricity  use  is  a  substitute  for  fuel  \i.se. 
but  conversion  from  mechanical  power  to 
electricity  U  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  past 
history.  The  .slt;nificant  substitution  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  in  heatine  in  the  resi- 
dential commercial  and  industrial  sectors 
Data  are  available  for  the  years  through  1968 
on  the  number  of  eiectrically  heated  homes 
and  average  annual  kllowatthour  usage  per 
home  When  aggregate  energy  usage  is  ad- 
Justed  to  take  this  use  into  account  by  com- 
puting the  net  lncrea.se  in  Btu  input  due 
to  Indirect  fuel  usage,  the  difference  in  the 
aggregat«  Is  too  small  by  itself  to  offset  com- 
pletely the  trend  reversal  In  the  energy  GNP 
ratio. 

The  largest  effect,  however.  1^  in  the 
commercial  and  Industrial  sectors,  since  one 
all-electric  offloe  building  may  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  hundreds  of  homes,  and  an  indtis- 
trtal  electric  furnace  can  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  whole  town  of  electrically  heated  homes 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  data  from  which 
to  compute  a  reliable  measure  of  this  effect 
It  is  clear,  in  any  event,  that  electric  heating 
in  toto  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  reversal 
in  the  trend  of  the  energy  ONP  ratio,  espe- 
cially in  \iew  of  the  rapid  growth  of  elec- 
trioally  heated  buildings  in  the  past  few 
years 

i4ir  condtftoning 

The  Increased  use  oif  air  conditioning  Is 
one  of  the  most  notable  phenomena  of  the 
period  since  World  War  II  in  the  field  of 
energy  consumption  It  Is  primarily  a  use  of 
electricity"  and  is  also  an  addition  to  energy 
use— It  does  not  replace  or  supplant  any  pre- 
vious use  As  an  element  in  the  grow-th  of 
electricity  use,  air  conditioning  could  pos- 
sibly be  an  explanation  of  tho  trend  reversal 
in  the  energy  ONP  ratio. 

To  test  this  possibility  we  firsri  computed 
the  ratios  of  monthly  residential  and  com- 
mercial electric  energy  sales  in  July,  -August 
and  September  to  the  twelve-month  centered 
moving  averages  for  the  period  1960-1969 
The  results  indicated  a  rise  in  the  seasonal 
index  tor  those  months  during  that  jjeriod 
(see  Table  VI).  This  is  what  one  would  ex- 
pect. With  the  spread  of  air  conditioning, 
consumption  during  the  summer  constituted 
an  inoreasing  proportion  of  total  armual 
consumption. 

In  U\e  absence  of  direct  statistics  on  actual 
air-oonditioning  electricity  use  In  the  house- 
hold sector  we  derived  estimates  From  room 
air  conditioners  we  used  annual  estimates 
of  the  number  of  homes  with  this  appli- 
ance '  •  and  kllowatthour  oonsimiptlon  per 
appliance,"  Extrapolating  from  1960  Census 
data   (1970  data  are  not  yet   available),  we 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article 
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assumed  that  hornet  with  room  air  oondi- 
lioners  had  1,6,  on  the  average.  In  1966, 
increasing  to  2,1  per  home  In  1970.  For 
central  air' conditioning  we  ui>ed  estimates 
of  the  number  of  dwelling  units  so  equipped 
suppUed  by  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Re- 
mgeration  Institute  and  assumed  an  aver- 
age annual  usage  of  4.900  kwii  per  residential 
unit.-- 

Por  the  commercial  sector  we  used  the 
statistics  on  kwh  sales  in  the  'commercial 
and  industrial  class  (small  light  and  powen,  ' 
as  reported  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
We  a.ssumed  -hat  the  di.Torer.ce  betweei. 
average  kwh  coi.tumpiion  during  the  months 
from  June  to  October  (the  "cooling"  season/ 
and  the  average  monthly  use  for  the  preced- 
ing seven  months  represented  air-condition- 
ing  consumption  of  electricity  m  this  sector 
We  converted  the  resulting  kwh  figure  to* Its 
Btu  equivalent  using  the  prevailing  heat  rate 
in  central  stations  and  added  it  to  our  tigure 
for  residential  alr-condltioning  consumption, 
converted  to  Btus  on  the  same  basis 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  VII  Tlie 
statistical  basis  of  this  adjustment  i.';  ad- 
mittedly weak,  since  we  have  compounded 
assumptions  and  estimates,  but  we  believe 
that  on  balance  the  results  tend,  if  anything, 
to  understate  the  magnitude  of  this  energy- 
use.  Nevertheless,  subtraction  of  the  total 
calculated  air-conditioning  Btus  from  ag- 
gregate energy  consumption  fails  to  eliminate 
the  reversal  in  the  energy/GNP  trend,  and 
fails  by  a  sufficient  margin  to  indicate  that 
whatever  understatement  of  alr-conditloning 
energy  use  may  be  present  does  not  make  the 
difference  air-conditioning  use  by  itself  does 
not  completely  explain  the  reversal,  although 
i;  is  a  factor  contributing  to  it. 

Energy  intensive  industries 
A  possible  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  ratio 
could  be  an  increase  in  energy  consumption 
m  the  industrial  sector,  which  would  follow 
from  an  increase  m  the  relative  place,  among 
all  industry  energj-  consumption,  of  those  in- 
dustries accounting  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total,  either  because  they  are  themselves 
energy  intensive  or  because  they  are  mod- 
erately energy  mteiisive  but  large  in  the 
scale  r  total  energy  use  Just  such  an  in- 
crease IS  suggested  by  the  data  in  Table  VIII. 
*hich  show  that  the  ratio  between  energy 
fonsumption  by  the  industrial  sector  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  (PRBi  index  of  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  production  declined 
from  1961  through  1966  and  reversed  from 
1967  through  1970.  exactly  paralleling  the 
energy  GNP  ratio. 

The  role  of  the  energy  intensive  indus- 
iries  II!  this  reversal  can  be  assessed  by  ex- 
amining the  Six  two-digit  SIC  categories 
which  accouiu  for  two-thirds  of  all  indus- 
try energy  u.se  food;  paper,  chemicals;  pc- 
;rL>leuni  and  coal  products;  sione,  clay  and 
glass  pr.Klucts;  and  primary  metals.  (See 
Table  IX, I  Taking  the  energy  bill  for  these 
si.x  caiegories  as  reported  by  the  Census  for 
I9S6  and  1967.  and  deflating  bv  the  Whole- 
>iale  Price  Index  for  fuels  and  power,  the 
mcreasi'  between  the  two  years  was  0,2  per 
cent  The  FRB  index  of  mining  and  manu- 
facturing for  tliose  two  years  Increased  by 
0  8  per  cent,  however,  while  the  deflated 
energy  bill  for  all  Industry  increased  by  30 
per  cent  TTius  the  energy  miensive  indus- 
tries did  not  account  for  the  Increase  in  the 
energv  FRB  ratio  in  1967  an  fact,  the 
energy  consumption  of  the  other  Industries 
increased  by  10  3  per  cent  i 

There  are  no  Census  data  on  energy  con- 
sumption available  subsequent  to  1967.  but 
one  can  get  a  measure  of  the  significance  of 
the  energy  intensive  industries  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  energ\  FRB  ratio  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  by  assuming  that  there  has 
been   no  significant   change   in  the  energy 
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production  ratio  in  those  industries  and 
examining  the  percentage  increases  in  their 
(FRB I  production  indexes  during  the  period 
1 967-1959,  Between  1967  and  1968  all  six 
categories  increased  their  production,  but 
output  in  three  of  them  (metals,  petroletxm 
and  food  i  rose  at  a  rale  equal  to  or  less  than 
that  of  the  overall  index.  Between  1968  and 
1969  two  categories  (petroleum  and  foodj 
rose  less  than  the  overall  index.  One  can 
thus  conclude  that  the  increase  in  energy 
consumption  by  industry  was  pervasive  and 
was  not  concentrated  In  those  Industrie.-; 
tha-  account  for  most  of  overall  Industrial 
consumption  of  energy.  The  hypothesis  that 
energy  consumption  in  the  energy  intensive 
industries  was  a  factor  in  the  trend  reversal 
IS  not  supported  by  our  analysis  of  the 
data 

Nonenergy  uses  of  the  fuels 
In  the  strict  sense  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
ngure  for  aggregate  energy  consumption 
overstates  the  true  energy  consumptioo  of 
the  economy  since  It  Includea  such  nonenerg^■ 
uses  of  the  fuels  as  carbon  black,  petrochem- 
icals and  coal  chemicals.  Thus  an  increase 
in  These  uses  could  increase  the  energy  GNP 
ratio  without  there  having  been  a  true 
change  in  the  amount  of  energy  consumed 
relative  to  economic  activity.  Between  1966 
and  1970  the  total  Btus  attributable  to  raw 
material  usage  did  indeed  rise  by  more  than 
one-third,  but  as  a  percentage  of  the  aggre- 
gate Btu  figure  the  increase  was  from  5.0 
per  cent  to  5,6  per  cent  Obviously,  tbe  non- 
energy  uses  by  themselves  do  not  provide  a 
complete  explanation  for  the  reversal,  but 
just  as  obviously  they  were  an  Important 
contributing  factor. 

The  combined  effects  of  statistical  bias  and 
growth  elements  in  energy  consumption 

We  have  seen  that  none  of  the  factors  ex- 
amined above  is  by  Itself  an  explanation  m 
Itself  of  the  reversal  in  the  trend  of  the  en- 
ergj-  GNP  ratio,  but  it  is  possible  that  their 
combined  effect  could  be  sufficient  to  provide 
an  explanation.  This  possibility  is  presented 
m  Table  X.  in  which  all  of  the  adjustments 
to  the  aggregate  consumption  figures  for  the 
years  1966-1970  are  made  together.  When 
this  is  done,  the  upward  trend  in  the  en- 
ergy GNP  ratio  remains.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  c(»islderably  reduced.  The  increase  Ln 
the  ratio  In  Table  I  between  1966  and  1970  Is 
10.3  per  cent.  In  Table  X  it  is  5.3  per  cent. 

Table  X  also  shows  that  adjusted  total  en- 
ergy consumption  Increases  by  8.102  trillion 
Btu  from  1966  to  1970.  Actual  energv'  con- 
sumption rose  by  12,151  trillion  Btu'  how- 
ever. Thus,  our  six  explanatory  factors  ac- 
count for  4.049  trillion  Btu  of  the  total  in- 
CT^tuse  in  energy  consumption  between  1966 
and  1970,  Had  these  factors  not  been  opera- 
tive, the  increase  in  energy  consumption  in 
the  period  would  have  been  4.049  trillion  Btu 
less,  and  consumption  In  1970  would,  of 
course,  have  been  4.049  trillion  Btu  less 
Since  the  "excess"  energy  consumption  in 
1970  was  some  8,000  tnllon  Btu.  we  conclude 
that  our  six  factors  account  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  excess. 

The  relative  contributions  to  the  trend  re- 
versal of  the  causes  we  have  identified  are 
summarized  in  Table  XI:  nonenergy  use  of 
fuels  Is  the  most  Important  cause,  followed 
by  the  declme  in  (or  possible  cessation  of) 
improvement  in  the  heat  rate  in  fossil-fuel 
power  generation.  Together  these  two  causes 
account  fbr  three-quarters  of  the  identified 
basis  of  the  trend  reversal  Another  way  of 
looking  at  the  mix  of  causes  is  to  dlstingulsii 
between  the  real  and  apparent  Increases  in 
aggregate  energy  consumption  The  real  In- 
creases are  in  nonfuel  use,"  the  slowdown  in 
heat  rate  improvement,  air  oonditioning  and 
electric  heating.  The  apparent  Increases  are 
those  due  to  statistical  oonvwsion  methods 
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and  factors  which  fall  to  reflect  correctly 
changes  in  real  Btu  Inputs.  The  real  increases 
account  for  85  per  cent  of  the  total. 

If  the  foregoing  flndlngs  are  correct,  they 
carry  initeresUng  Implications  for  the  future 
course  of  the  energy /ONP  ratio.  The  reversal 
In  the  trend  which  occurred  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19608  waa  the  reault  of  several  trends 
In  energy  use  (including  nonenergy  use  of 
fossil  fuels)  which  have  been  building  up 
during  the  period  since  World  Wax  II.  By  the 
time  of  the  trend  reversal  in  the  ratio,  the 
growth  In  those  general  energy  use  trends 
had  raised  the  absolute  levels  to  the  point 
where  their  trends  began  to  increase  the  rate 
of  growth  In  aggregate  energy  use.  This  meant 
that  any  faltering  In  ONP  growth,  such  as 
has  occurred  since  19M.  was  llktiy  to  result 
In  an  Increase  in  the  ratio.  For  the  future  It 
means  thait  anything  less  than  high  ONP 
growth  (even  the  4.3  per  cent  assumed  by 
the  Bureau  of  lAbor  attttlstlos  In  Its  ONP 
forecasts)  Is  likely  to  be  less  than  the  energy 
growth  rate,  and  the  energy/ONP  ratio  will 
therefore  tncreaae.  The  anniial  Increases  In 
our  calculated  air -conditioning  use  ( 12.3  per 
cent.  19.3  per  cent.  33.5  per  cent  and  19.9 
per  cent)  are  so  high  as  to  be  suspect,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbmit  whatever 
the  true  lerel.  It  is  higher  than  the  growth 
rate  in  ag^^gate  energy  consumption  and 
will  thus  tend  to  raise  tbmx,  rate.  Similarly, 
although  our  calculated  energy  consumption 
In  electric  heating  is  still  very  small  com- 
pared with  aggregate  energy  consumption. 
Its  growth  rate  is  also  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  aggregaite,  and  as  it  continues  to  in- 
crease in  absolute  terms  its  Influence  on  the 
aggregate  will  inorease.  Finally,  nonenergy 
usee,  with  growth  rates  of  10.1  per  cent.  7.8 
per  cent.  13.8  per  cent,  and  1.4  per  cent,  re- 
specUvely.  in  the  period  1967-1970  (the  low 
1970  flgure  nicely  reflects  the  lack  of  ONP 
growth  In  that  year) .  can  also  be  expected  to 
continue  to  Increase  the  aggregate  growth 
rate  In  the  future.  In  rum.  although  there 
may  be  years  of  high  ONP  growth  rate  suffi- 
cient to  exceed  the  aggregate  energy  rate, 
these  will  be  the  exceptions,  and  It  is  Ukely 
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that  the  trend  'everaaJ  in  the  energy  ONP 
ratio  will  continue  for  the  indefinite  future. 
Whether  it  will  rise  steeply  or  gradually  de- 
pends on  the  success  of  the  government  In 
maintaining  high  economic  growth  There  Is 
certainly  nothing  on  the  horizon  short  of 
government  intervention  to  suggest  any 
slackening  in  the  energy  growth  rat*. 

rOOTNOTES 

S.  H.  Schurr,  B.C.  Neiachert  et  al  ,  Energy 
in  the  American  Economy:  18S0-197S  (Balti- 
more: Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1960).  pp  157- 
190. 

'  Idem. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

'  In  the  strict  sense  the  correct  flgure 
would  be  the  actual  Btu  output  of  the 
nuclear  reactor.  The  nuclear  plants  built  to 
date  have  a  lower  thermal  efficiency  than 
fossil-fueled  plants  because  of  the  lower 
temperature  of  their  operation.  The  use  of 
the  prevailing  heat  rate  in  fossil-fueled 
plants  thus  understates  the  actual  energy 
input.  On  the  other  hand  (see  text  below), 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  does  not  express  the 
heat  rate  in  Btu  terms  but  in  pounds  of  coal 
per  kwh.  which  is  converted  into  Btu  terms 
at  a  rate  of  34  million  Btu  per  ton  of  coal. 
Since  the  reported  Btu  content  of  the  coal 
burned  by  utilities  in  recent  years  Is  less  than 
this,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  procedure  tends  to 
overstate  the  actual  energy  input. 

^  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among 
energy  statisticians  over  which  conversion 
method  Is  appropriate.  The  United  Nations, 
for  example,  uses  the  pure  equivalence  fac- 
tor of  3.412  Btu/kwh.  which  Is  the  same  as 
assuming  that  the  electricity,  if  generated 
from  foesil-fuel  combustion,  had  been  ob- 
tained at  100  per  cent  thermal  efficiency.  The 
actual  efficiency  approaches  40  per  cent  In 
some  new  plants  and  averages  around  30 
per  cent  for  all  plants.  Clearly  the  choice 
of  one  or  the  other  conversion  method  does 
not  concern  this  discussion  except  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  choice  of  the  experienced 
heat  rate  Introduces  a  fluctuating  conversion 
factor. 
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"  Anthracite  has  accounted  for  a  very  mi- 
nor amount  of  total  utility  coal  consumption. 
It  is  Ignored  In  this  discussion,  although  It 
18  included  in  the  statistics. 

■  This  Is  still  preferable  to  the  procedure 
used  in  the  other  series,  in  which  a  factor 
of  26.2  MMBtu/ton  Is  applied  to  all  bitu- 
minous coal  consumption. 

"W.  E.  Morrison  and  C.  L.  Readling.  An 
Energy  Model  for  the  United  States,  Featur- 
ing Energy  Balances  for  the  Years  1947  to 
1965  and  Projections  and  Forecasts  to  the 
Years  1980  and  2000,  B\ireau  of  Mines  In- 
formaUon  Circular  8384  (Washington:  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  the  Interior,  1968). 

•Air  conditioning  based  on  other  princi- 
ples and  not  involving  the  familiar  motor- 
driven  compressor  is  also  used  in  the  com- 
mercial sector,  but  this  can  be  disregarded 
in  the  present  instance. 

'*  Using  the  midyear  average  of  January  1 
estimates  published  In  Merchandising  Week, 
Statistical  and  Marketing  Report.  1966-1971. 

"Edlaon  Electric  Institute,  "Approximate 
Wattage  Bating,  and  Estimated  Annual  Kilo- 
watt-hour Consumption,  Electrical  Appli- 
ances.— Assuming  Normal  Use."  mimeo  re- 
ports of  January  1965,  January  1967,  and 
April  1969. 

"  This  flgure  was  derived  frcHn  data  in  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  All  Electric  Homes 
1969. 

"  There  is  a  small  semiuatlc  difficulty  here. 
It  could  be  argued  that  since  the  nonenergy 
fuel  uses  do  not  involve  an  energy  Input  into 
the  economy,  they  should  not  be  included  in 
the  aggregate  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  thinks  of  the  energy  resources  as  a  class 
of  inputs  and  the  Btu  common  denominator 
as  Just  that — not  a  measure  of  energy — the 
aggregate  flgure  is  a  correct  measure  of  the 
total  energy  resource  input.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  energy  resources  are  used  as  raw 
materials  rather  than  energy  sources  is  be- 
side the  point.  Also,  the  effect  of  the  heat 
rate  on  conversion  of  the  hydro  flgure  Is  in 
a  sense  real.  We  have  chosen  to  consider  this 
effect  statistical  because  it  involves  a  statis- 
tical conversion. 
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TABLE  ll.-SELECTED  COMPONENTS  OF  GNP  1947-69 
AMOUNTS  IN  BILLIONS  (1958  DOLLARS) 


coniumption 

Percenl 
Amount  chinge  from 
(trillion  prtc«ding 
B.t.u.s)  year 


GNP  (1958  dollars) 

Percent 

chanie  tram 

Amount      preceding 

(Billions)  year 


Ener0.GNP  ratio 

Amount  Percent 

(tliousands  change  from 

B.t.u.'s  per  preceding 

dollar)  year 


(1) 


(2) 


<3> 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


1947   32,870 

19« 33.994 

1949 31.604 

1950 34,153 

1951 36,913 

19a..     36,576 

1953 37,697 

1954        36.360 

1955 39.956 

1956     42, M7 

1957.    41,920 

1951 41,493 

1959        43.411 

1960     44.960 

1961-     45.573 

1962     47.620 

1963 49.649 

1964   51,515 

1965 53,785 

1966     56.948 

1917.     58.868 

1968 62,448 

1969       65.832 

19701. »69,099 


+2.5 
-7.0 
-t-8. 1 
+8.1 

-.9 
+3.1 
-3.5 
+9.9 
1-5.1 

-.2 
-1.0 
+4.6 
+3.6 
+  1.4 
+4.5 
+4.3 
-^3.8 
+4.4 
+5.9 
+3.4 
+6.1 
+  5.4 
+5.0 


J309.9 
323.7 
324.1 
355.3 
383.4 
395.1 


412. 

407 

438. 

446. 

452. 

U7. 

475.9 

487.7 

497.2 

529.8 

551.0 

581.1 

617.8 

658.1 

675.2 

707.2 

727.1 

724.3 


-^4.5 
-r-.l 
^9.6 
-t-7.9 
+  3.1 
-t-4.5 
-1.4 
+  7.6 
+  1.8 
*1.4 
-11 
+6.4 
+  2.5 
-19 
-^6.6 
^4.0 
+  5.5 
+6.3 
+6.5 
+2.6 
+4.7 
+2.8 
-.4 


106.1 

105.0 

-1.0 

97.5 

-7.1 

96.1 

-1.4 

96.3 

+.2 

92.6 

-3.8 

91.3 

-1.4 

89.3 

-2.2 

91.2 

+2.1 

94.2 

+  3.2 

92.6 

-17 

92.8 

+  .2 

91.2 

-1.7 

92.2 

+  10 

91.7 

-.5 

89  9 

-2.0 

90.1 

+.2 

88.7 

-1.6 

87.1 

-1.8 

86.5 

-.7 

87.2 

+.8 

88.3 

+1.3 

90.5 

+2.5 

95.4 

+5.4 

Govern- 
ment 
purchases 

Total 

Non- 

ot goods 

Geneial 

Total 

goods 

Durable 

durable 

Struc- 

and 

govern- 

Year 

GNP 

output 

goods 

goods 

Services 

tures 

services 

ment 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1947 

{309.9 

J172.2 

teo.i 

$112.2 

$106.5 

$31.2 

$39.9 

$28.6 

1948 

323.7 

178.4 

61.3 

117.1 

109.3 

36.1 

46.3 

28.7 

1949 

324.1 

174.2 

58.0 

116.2 

112.4 

37.5 

53.3 

30.1 

1950 

355.3 

192.6 

73.4 

119.1 

117.5 

45.2 

52.8 

31.1 

1951 

383.4 

208.4 

84.1 

124.3 

130.5 

44.4 

75.4 

38.8 

1952 

395.1 

214.0 

84.6 

129.4 

136.3 

44.7 

.      92.1 

41.8 

1953 

412.8 

225.4 

91.0 

134.4 

140.3 

47.0 

99.8 

41.7 

1954 

451.0 

215.1 

81.9 

133.2 

141.8 

50.2 

88.9 

40.9 

1955 

438.0 

236.1 

96.5 

139.7 

147.5 

54.3 

85.2 

40.7 

1956 

446.1 

239.0 

96.5 

142.5 

153.0 

54.0 

85.3 

41.3 

1957 

452.5 

239.8 

96.2 

143.6 

160.1 

52.6 

89.3 

41.9 

1958 

447.3 

230.8 

83.6 

147.2 

163.4 

53.1 

94.2 

41.2 

1959 

475.9 

247.7 

94.0 

153.7 

171.2 

57.0 

94.7 

42.5 

1960 

487.7 

256.0 

97.8 

158.2 

176.6 

55.0 

94.9 

43.7 

1961 

497.2 

257.3 

94.9 

162.3 

184.0 

55.8 

100.5 

44.8 

1962 

529.8 

277.3 

107.0 

170.3 

193.7 

58.8 

107.5 

46.9 

1963 

557.0 

289.7 

114.2 

175.6 

200.9 

60.4 

109.6 

47.8 

1964 

581. 1 

308.7 

124.6 

184.1 

210.8 

61.6 

111.2 

49.1 

1965 

617.8 

330.7 

136.5 

194.2 

221.9 

65.2 

114.7 

50.8 

1966 

658.1 

356.8 

151.8 

205.1 

236.3 

65.0 

126.5 

54.6 

1967  . 

675.2 

363.1 

152.2 

210.9 

249.1 

63.0 

140.2 

57.6 

1968 

707.2 

380.7 

162.1 

218.6 

260.0 

66.6 

148.3 

59.7 

1969 

727.1 

392  2 

170.1 

222.1 

268.2 

66.6 

147.8 

60.7 

>  Prdiminary. 

'  Cornctsd  fram  Burtsa  of  Minos  puMithod   values  on  m.-  i;jsis  of  Federal   Power 


Sooree:C«l.(l)—1947-67:U.S.Departmentofthelnferior, Minerals  Yearbook  vol  II  1962-68 
19M:  U.S.  DoMrtmont  of  lh«  Interior  news  releass  of  Apr  7,  1970,  revised  1969-70-  U  S  0«^ 
ptrtmsot  fl«  the  Interior  mws  riUsso  of  Mar.  9.  1971.  Cal.  (3)-1947-65:  U.S.  Department  of 
Cofflmorco.  Basinou  SUUstics,  1969,  17th  btonmal  edition  (Washington.  U.S.  Government  Pnnt- 
Mf  Ofko.  1989);  1986-70:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Survey  of  Current  Business  July 
1970.  and  unpublishod  data. 
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TABLE  ll.-SELECTED  COMPONENTS  OF  GNP  1947-69 
AMOUNTS  IN  BILLIONS  (1958  DOLLARS) 


Year 


Total 

Non- 

Total 

goods 

Durable 

durable 

GNP 

output 

goods 

goods 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Services 
(5) 


Govern- 

ment 

purchases 

of  goods 

General 

Struc- 

and 

govern- 

tures 

services 

ment 

(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  GNP 


1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963. 

1964 

i965_ 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


55.6 


53.9 


53 

53 

51 

52 

52 

51 

52.3 

52.6 

53.1 

53.5 

54.2 

53.8 

53.8 

53.9 


19.4 
18.9 
17.9 
20.7 
21.9 
21.4 
22.0 
20.1 
22.0 
21.6 
21.3 
18.7 
19.8 
20.1 
19.1 
20.2 
20.7 
21.4 
22.1 
23.1 
22.5 
22.9 
23.4 


36.2 
36.2 
35.9 
33.5 
32.4 
32.8 
32.6 
32.7 
31.9 
31.9 
31.7 
32.9 
32.3 
32.4 
32.6 
32.1 
31.9 


31 

31 

31.2 

31.2 

30.9 

30.5 


34.4 
33.8 
34.7 
33.1 
34.0 
34.5 
34.0 
34.8 
33.7 
34.3 
35.4 
36.5 
36.0 
36.2 
37.0 
36.6 
36.5 
36.3 
35.9 
35.9 
36.9 
36.8 
36.9 


10.1 
11.2 
11.6 
12.7 
11.6 
11.3 
11.4 
12.3 
12.4 
12.1 
11.6 
11.9 
12.0 
11.3 
11.2 
11.1 
11.0 


12.9 
14.3 
16.4 


14 

19 

23.3 

24.2 

21.8 

19.5 

19.1 

19.7 


21. 

19.9 

19.5 

20.2 

20.3 

19.9 

19.1 


9.2 
8.9 
9.3 
8.8 
10.1 
10.6 
10.1 
10.0 
9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.4 
8.9 
9.0 
9.0 
8.9 
8.7 
8.4 
8.2 
8.3 
8.5 
8.4 
8.3 


Source:  U.S.  Department  ot  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1970  and  July  1968. 
For  earlier  years,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  ot 
the  United  States.  1929-1965"  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Punting  Office,  1966). 

TABLE  III. -COMPARISON  OF  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATES  IN  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  BY 
SECTOR.  FOR  DIRECT  FUEL  USE  AND  INCLUDING  ELECTRICITY  CONSUMPTION,  IN 
AGGREGATE  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  AND  IN  GNP,  PERCENT     1%2  70 

|ln  percent) 


Household  and 
commercial 


Industrial 


Year 


Includes 
Direct  electricity 
luel  con- 

Use    sumption 


Includes 
Direct   electricity 
fuel  con- 

use    sumption 


Transportation 

Includes 
Direct   electricity 
fuel  con- 

use    sumption 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(<) 


(5) 


(6) 


Annual 
growth  in 
aggregate 

energy 
con- 
sumption 

(7) 


Annual 
growth 
in  GNP 

(8) 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1%7 
1968 
1969 
1970 


5.6 

.6 


3.6 
6.9 
5.4 


3.7 

5.1 
5.1 
2.9 
5.1 
.5 
6.3 
4.0 
3.1 


3.9 
4.8 


8  1 
4.  1 

3.  2 


3.8 

4.8 
2.4 
3.7 
4  9 

6.0 
8.1 
4.0 
3.2 


4.5 
4.3 
3.8 

4.4 


6.6 

4.0 
5.5 
6  3 
6.5 
2.6 
4.7 
2.8 
-0.4 


SOURCE 

Cols.  (I)-(6):  Calculated  from  data  contained  in  U.S.  Department  ol  the  Interior,  Minerals 
Yeaibook. "  vol.  II.  1964  1968.  For  1968,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inleiior,  news  release  of  April  7 
1970.  revised,  and  for  1969  1970,  U.S.  Department  ot  the  Interior,  nevrs  release  ot  March  9,  1971 

Cols.  (7)  &(8):  Table  I. 


TABLE  IV.-OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR  AND  HEAT  RATE  1947-70 

Output 

per  man- 

hour 

Percent  change  from 

previous 

(19; 

7-59  =  100) 

year  in  output  per  man-hour 

Heat  rate 

Percent 

Total 

Total 

B.Lu. 

change 

Total 

private 

Manu- 

Total 

private 

Manu- 

per 

from  pre- 

Year 

private  > 

nonlarm 

fKturing 

private 

nonfarm 

facturing 

kw.-hr. 

vious  year 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1947 

69.0 
72.0 

74.1 
76.5 

72.3 

76.4 

+4.3 

+3.2 

15,600 
15,738 

1948 

+5.7 

+0.88 

1949 

74.2 

79.5 

79.3 

+  3.1 

+  3.9 

-^3.8 

15.033 

-4  48 

1950 

80.3 

84.4 

85.0 

+8.2 

+6.2 

+  7.2 

14.030 

-6.67 

195K 

82.7 

86.3 

86.9 

+3.0 

+2.3 

+2.2 

13.641 

-2.77 

1952 

84.3 

87.0 

87.3 

+  1.9 

+0.8 

+0.5 

13.361 

-2.05 

1953 

87.8 

89.6 

90.2 

+4.2 

+  3.0 

+  3.3 

12,889 

-3.53 

1954 

89.9 

91.6 

91.8 

+2.4 

+2.2 

+  1.8 

12, 180 

-5.50 

1955 

93.9 

95.7 

97.2 

+4.4 

+4.5 

+  5.9 

11,699 

-3.95 

1956. 

94.1 

95.2 

96.2 

+  0.2 

-0.5 

-1.0 

11,456 

-2.08 

195/ 

96.9 

97.2 

98.2 

+  3.0 

+2.1 

+2.1 

11,365 

-0.79 

1958 

99.8 

99.7 

98.1 

+  3.0 

+2.6 

-0.1 

11,090 

-2.42 

1959 

103.4 

103.1 

103.7 

+  3.6 

+3.4 

+5.7 

10,879 

-1.90 

I960. 

105.0 

104.4 

105.5 

+  1.5 

+1.3 

+  1.7 

10,  701 

-1.64 

1961. 

108.6 

107.4 

107.9 

+3.4 

+2.9 

+2.3 

10,552 

-1.39 

1962. 

113.8 

112.3 

114.3 

+4.8 

+4.6 

+5.9 

10.493 

-0.56 

1963 

117.9 

115.7 

118.9 

+3.6 

+3.0 

+4.0 

10,438 

-0.52 

1964 

122.5 

120.0 

124.7 

+3.9 

+3.7 

+4.9 

10,407 

-0.30 

196&. 

126.6 

123.6 

129.8 

+3.3 

+3.0 

+4.1 

10,384 

-0.22 

1966 

131.7 

127.9 

131.8 

+  4.0 

+  3.5 

+  1.5 

10,399 

+0.14 

196/ 

134.4 

130.0 

132.0 

+2.1 

+  1.6 

+0.2 

10,396 

-0.03 

1968. 

138.3 

133.7 

138.2 

+2.9 

+  2.8 

+4.7 

10, 371 

-0.24 

1968 

139.3 

134.2 

141.1 

+0.7 

+0.4 

+2.1 

10,457 

+0.83 

1970. 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

'  10,  769 

+2.98 

'  Includes  farm.  . 

>  Not  available.  -%• 

>  Based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data. 

Source:  Cols.  (1).  (2)  and  (3):  U.S.  Department  ol  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Handbook 
of  Labor  Statistics.  1970,  for  1947-66.  Revised  data  for  1967-69  from  Division  ol  Productivity 
Research  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Col.  (7):  Edison  Electric  Institute.  Statistical  Year  Book,  1969  and  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Historical  Statistics  of  the  Electric  Utility  Industry. 

TABLE  v.- HEAT  RATE  EFFECT  GENERATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  FROM  FOSSIL  FUELS.  AD- 
JUSTED AGGREGATE  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION,  AND  THE  ADJUSTED  ENERGY/GNP  RATIO 
1966-70 


Year 


Steam 

generated 

electricity 

(billions 

kw.-hrs.) 


(1) 


Trended 

(1947-61) 

heat  rate 

(B.Lu./ 

kw.-hrs.) 

(2) 


Required 

B.Lu.'s 

(trillions) 

(1)«(2) 


(3) 


Reported 

generation 

from  fossil 

fuels 

(trillion 

B.t.u.'s) 


(4) 


Adjusted 
aggregate 
energy  con- 
sumption 
(trillion 
Btu  s) 


(5) 


Adjusted 

energy  GNP 

ratio 

(thousand 

B.t.u.'s) 


(6) 


1966 944 

1967         9« 

1968 1,102 

1969 1,187 

1970 11,222 


8,707 
8,530 

«,S30 
8,530 
8,530 


8,219 

8,428 

9,400 

10, 125 

10.424 


9,994 
10,425 

11,556 
12,676 
14.112 


65,  173 
56  871 
60.292 
63,281 

65.411 


83.8 
84.2 
85.3 
87.0 
90.3 


'  Unpublished  data  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

SOURCES 

Col.  (1).  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce.   'Statistical  Abstract,"  1967  70 

Col.  (2):  1966    Projected  value  from  calculated  trend  ol  annual  reported  heal  lates,  1947-61 

(Edison  Electric  Institute,  see  table  IV).  1967  70:  Assumed  minimum  feasible  heat  rale 
Col.  (4):  1966-«7:  U.S.  Department  ol  the  Interioi.     Minerals  Yearbook."  1968    1968,  U.S. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  News  Release  ol  Apr.  7.  1970,  revised.  1969  70  US.  Departmept  ol  the 

Interior,  news  release  of  Mar.  9,  1971, 
Col.  (5):  Bureau  ot  Mines  aggregate  energy  consumption  (see  table  I)  less  col.  (4)  plus  col,  (3), 
Col.  (6):  Adjusted  aggregate  energy  consumption.  Col,  (S),  divided  by  GNP,  1958  constant 

dollars,  table  I. 

TABLE  VI.-RATIO  OF  ACTUAL  MONTHLY  RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  ELECTRIC  ENERGY 
SALES  TO  12-MONTH  MOVING  AVERAGE.  SELECTED  MONTHS,  1960-69 


Year 


July 


August  September 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1%3 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967. 

1968. 

1969 


39.6 
99.2 
101.5 
103.4 
105.3 
103.4 
106.6 
104.8 
104.3 
107.4 


1C3.Q 
104.2 
103.6 
107.4 
109.0 
107.1 
110.6 
107.6 
110.5 
111.8 


103.3 
154  3 
102.1 
104.2 
104.9 
105.8 
105.6 
102.7 
107.5 
109.3 


Source:  Based  on  the  monthly  electric  energy  sales  to  customers  in  the  "residential"  and 
"commercial  and  industrial  (small  light  and  power)"  classes  reported  by  Edison  Electric  Institute 
in  its  Statistical  Year  Book,  annual  issues  Monthly  data  for  1959  required  to  obtain  the  July. 
August,  and  September  1960  ratios  The  1960  ratios  were  adjusted  to  indude  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

TABLE  VII.  -BTU'S  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  AIR  CONDITIONING.  RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERICAL 

1966-70 


Line 
No. 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Residential  (trillion  Btu's): 

Attributable  to  window 

air  conditioning... 

Attributable  to  central 

air  conditioning 


316 
186 


400 
216 


491 
246 


632 
282 


770 
327 


Total. 


502 


616 


737 


914 


1,097 


Commercial  (million  kwh): 

Sum  of  sales  from  june 
through  October 

Total  for  preceding  7 
months 

Average  monthly  sales  of 
preceding  7  months. 

Sum  of  differences 
between  June- Octo- 
ber sales  and  average 
monthly  sales  of  pre- 
ceding/ months  (line 


102,909 
118,974 


16,996 


108.773   119.371 

131,261   142,283 

18.  752        20,  326 


129.889  142.910 
153.165  156,842 
21,881  23,835 


8 

4  minus  5  by  line  6). . 
Heat  rate  (Btu.'kwh)...   . 

17.929 
10,399 

15,013 
10,396 

17,741 
10, 371 

20,484 
10.457 

23.  735 
'  10,  769 

9 

Attributable  to  commer- 
cial air  conditioning 
(line/ by  line  8)(trillion 
Btu's) 

Total,  residential  and 
commercial 

186 

156 

184 

214 

256 

0 

688 

772 

921 

1,128 

1.353 

>  Based  on  Bureau  of  Mines  data. 

Source  Line  (1)  and  line  (2):  Estimated  from  use  of  data  from:  Edison  Electiic  Institute,  Ap- 
proiimate  Wattage  Rating,  and  Estimated  Annual  Kilowatt-hour  Consumption,  Electrical  Appli- 
ances—Assuming  NormalUses,"  mimeo  reports  of  January  1965,  January  1967,  and  April  1969: 
Federal  Power  Commission,  All  Electric  Homes,  annual  issues.  Merchandising  We«k,  Statistical 
and  Marketing  Report,  1966-1971;  and  unpublished  data  supplied  by  the  Air  Conditwmng  and 
Refrigeration  Institute;  line  (4)  and  line  (5):  Edison  Electric  Institute,  Statistical  Year  Book  1969 
and  1968.  For  1970  in  press  release  suppliod  by  Edison  Elactric  Institute;  line  (8):  See  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
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-INDUSTRIAL  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  VERSUS  THE  INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION  (MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING),  1961-70 


TABLE  IX.     THE  COST  OF  FUELS  AND  ELECTRICITY  USED  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUPS.  PERCENT 
OF  TOTAL.  AND  PERCENT  OF  VALUE  ADDED  AND  VALUE  OF  SHIPMENTS.  1967 


Entrur  eon- 

Himption  by 

Ui*  lOdastiMl 

MCtor 

(trillion  B.Lu.'s) 

0) 


Induof 

induitritl 

prodiKtioK 

(minini  ind 

manutictuiini}, 

(1961-100) 

(2) 


Ratn 

(trillion  B.Lu.'i), 

(l)-(Z) 

(3) 


SIC  No. 


Total  cost  of 

purchasod 

fuols  and 

elKtricity 

as  porcont 

oltoUl 


Cost  of  purchasad  fuels  and 
elactricity.  as  percent  of— 


Value  added 


Value  of 
shipments 


1961 18,930 

1962 19.749 

1963 2a  703 

1964 21.767 

19«5 22.523 

1966 23.899 

1967 24. 2r 

1968    25.924 

1969 27.099 

1970 28.310 


100.0 
107.8 
113.2 
120.4 
130.6 
142.5 
143.7 
149.9 
156. 1 
150.8 


189.3 
183.2 
182.9 

180.8 
172.5 
167.7 
168.6 
172.9 
173.6 
187.7 


Source:  Cel.  (1)— U.S.  Departmont  of  tiM  Interior.  Minerals  Yearbook.  voL  II.  1964-68.  For 
1968.  U.S.  Oepartmat  ol  the  Interior  news  reloua  of  Apr.  6.  1970.  reviled,  and  for  1969-70.  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  tmn  release  of  Mar.  9,  1971.  Includes  electricity  consumption.  CoL 
(2)— Calculated  from  tite  F«4aral  Reunre  Board  separate  indeies  of  mininf  and  manufacturini 
production. 


20  Food  and  kindred  products t.i 

21  Tobacco  manufacturers  2 

22  Textile  mill  products  .            3.7 

23  Apparel  and  other  teitile  . .   1.2 

24  Lumber  and  wood  products 2.7 

25  Furniture  and  fiitures ,S 

26  Paper  and  allied  products 7.4 

27  Printing  and  publishing 1.6 

28  Chemicals  and  allied  products IS.  4 

29  Petroleum  and  coal  products S.  8 

30  Rubber  and  plastic  products,  nee 2. 2 

31  Leather  and  leather  products .5 

32  Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 8.3 

33  Primary  metals. .      ...          21.5 

34  Fabricated  metal  products 4.5 

35  Machinery,  eicapt  electrical 4.8 

36  Electrical  equipment  and  supplies.  3. 7 

37  Transportation  equipmen 4.9 

38  Instruments  and  related.  .  .7 
39,  19  Miscellaneous  manufacturing,  ordi- 
nance and  accessorial IS 

Total  manufacturing IW.  0 


2.5 

.7 

3.5 

.9 
4.2 
1.4 
S.S 

.9 
SO 
8.3 
2.6 
1.3 
7.6 
8.3 
2.0 
1.3 
1.2 
1.4 
9 

1.2 
3.0 


as 

.3 
1.4 

.4 
1.9 

.S 
2.« 

.t 
2.t 
2.1 
1.4 

.7 
4.4 
3.S 
1.0 

.1 

.7 

.S 

.e 

.7 
1.4 


Source:  Calculated  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  "Fuels  and  Electric  Energy  Used  m 
Manufacturmt"  Preliminary  Report,  1967  Census  of  ManufKturers,  Series  MC67(P>-7,  July  1969. 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "General  Statistics  tor  Industry  Groups  and  Industries  " 
Annual  Survey  ol  Minulactures     1968,  M68(AS)-1,  June  1970. 

TABLE  X.- SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  AGGREGATE  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  RESULTING  ENERGY/GNP  RATIO,  1966-70 

ITriilnn  B.Lu.'sj 


Year 


Reported 
auregate 

enero 

con- 

sumption      Calculated 


HMt  rate  effect  on 

electricity  generation 

from  hydropower 


Heat  rata  effect  on 

electricity  generation 

from  fossil  fuels 


(1) 


(2) 


Reported 
(3) 


Calculated 
(4) 


Reported 
(5) 


Nonutility 
coal  use 

Calculated      Reported 


(6) 


a) 


B.Lu.i' 
attributable 
to  air 
condi- 
tioning 

(8) 


Substi- 
tution 
affect  of 
electric 
heating 

(9) 


Nonenergy 

use  ol 

the  fuels 

(10) 


Adiusted 
aggregate 
energy 
con- 
sumption 

(11) 


Adjusted 

energy, 

GNP  ratio 

(thousand 

B.Lu.'s) 

(12) 


1966.  56.948  1.698  2.073  8.219  9.994 

1967.     58.868  1.894  2.341  8.428  10.425 

1968 62.448  1.894  2,355  9.400  11,556 

1969 ..  65.832  2.132  2,706  10,125  12,676 

1970 .  169,099  2,175  2,746  10.424  14.112 


6.059 
5,692 
5.  SS6 
5,390 
5,264 


6,633 
6.283 

6.199 
6,065 
5.968 


688 

772 

921 

.128 

,353 


78 

96 

115 

139 

172 


2.849 
3,136 
3,381 
3,846 
3,900 


50,609 
51.829 
54.771 
56.919 
58,711 


76.9 
76.8 
77.4 
78.3 

81  0 


>  Corrected  from  Bureau  of  Mines  published  values  on  the  basis  ol  Federal  Power  Commission 
data. 

Source;  Cols.  (I).  (3),  (5).  (7)  and  (10>-U.S.  Department  of  the  Inlerioi,  Minerals  Yearbook. 
vol.  II.  1966-68.  For  1968.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  news  release  of  Apr.  7,  1970,  revised  and 
for  1969-70,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  news  release  of  Mar.  9,  1971 ,  col.  (2y  Calculated  t>y 
using  hydro  ganaratioii  as  reported  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  SUIistical  Abstract,  vari- 
ous years,  converted  to  B.Lu.'s  using  theI947-61  trended  heat  rata(sce  table  V), col  (4>^TableV 


col.  (6)  Calculated  Irom  tonnage  of  coal  used  lor  nonutility  fuel  from  Bureau  of  Mines  data. con- 
verted to  BLu.'s.  using  the  conversion  factor  of  26.200,000  B.Lu.  ton.,  col.  (8)  Table  VII,  col. 
(9)-  Calculated  by  takingH  of  the  total  B.Lu.'s  attributable  to  heatini  in  all  electric  homes,  based 
on  data  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  All  Electric  Homes,"  1966,  1967.  and  1968,  and  con- 
verted to  B.Lu's.  using  EEl's  prevailing  heal  rate  (table  IV).  col  (II)  Cols(l)  plus  (2)  minus (3) 
plus  (4)  minus  (S)  plus  (6)  minus  (7)  minus  (8)  minus  (9)  and  minus  (10).  col  (12)  Calculated 
based  on  GNP.  1958  dollars,  table  I 


TABLE  XI.-INDIVIDUAL  ADJUSTMENTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  AGGREGATE  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION,  1966  70 


Total 
adjust- 
ment to 
aaregate 

energy  con- 
sumption 
(tnllwn 
Year                      B.t.u.'s) 

(I) 

Heat  rate  effect  on 
hydro  input 

Adiustment 

(tnllion      Percent  of 
B.Lu.'s)              toUl 

(2)                (3) 

Heat  rate  effect 
fossl  fuels 

on 

Nonutility  coal  use. 
statistical  adjustment 

Adjustment 

(trillion      Percent  ol 
B.Lu's)               toUl 

(6)                (7) 

B.Lu.s  attribuUble  to 

air  conditioning 

Substitution  effect  of 
electric  heating 

Nonenergy 

uses 

Adiustment 
(tnlbon 
B.Lu.'s) 

(4) 

Percent  ol 
toUl 

(5) 

Adjustment 
(trillion 
B.t.u.'s) 

(t) 

Percent  of 
total 

(9) 

Adiustment 
(trillion 
B.Lu.s) 

(10) 

Percent  ol 
total 

(11) 

Adiustment 
(trillion 
Bt.u  's) 

(12) 

Percent  ol 
total 

(13) 

1966 6.339 

375 
447 
461 
574 
571 

5.9 
6.4 
6.0 
6.4 
5.5 

1.775 
1.997 
2.156 
2.  SSI 
3.688 

28.0 
28.4 
28.1 
28.6 
35.5 

574 
591 
643 
675 
704 

688 

772 

921 

1.128 

1,353 

10.9 
11.0 
12.0 
12.7 
13.0 

78 
96 

lis 

139 
172 

2.849 
3.136 
3,381 
3,846 
3,900 

44.9 
44.6 
44.0 
43.2 
37.5 

1967     7,039 

1968 7,677 

1969 8,>13 

1970.       10,388 

Source:  Calculated  Irom  data  on  taMe  X. 

NORWOOD  DEDICATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  KAasACHirsRTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  &faMachu5ettA.  Hir. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  dedicated  a  major 
portion  of  hl«  llf  e  to  making  tbe  town 


he  loved,  Norwood,  Mass.,  a  better  place 
to  live  and  work  and  grow. 

The  town  of  Norwood  has  honored  the 
memory  of  John  Abdallah  by  dedicating 
one  of  the  major  entrances  to  the  town  as 
the  John  A.  Abdallah  Bridge.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  town  to  which  he  gave  so  self- 
lessly  now  has  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
devotion. 

John  Abdallah  served  his  town  tire- 
lessly in  an  official  capacity  as  a  member 


of  the  board  of  selectman  and  in  an  im- 
offlcial  capacity  as  a  man  who  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  energy. 

A  marker  which  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder of  his  many  contributions  was 
unveiled  a  short  time  ago  in  the  presence 
of  his  family,  friends,  and  State  and  local 
dignitaries.  Yet  as  Oeneral  Manager 
Walter  Blasenak  stated. 

The  reflectlona  of  hla  efforts  appear  every- 
where. That  la  the  Inheritance  John  Abd*Uah 
left  to  you  and  me. 


July  15,  1971 


ASSUMPTION  OP  UNWARRANTED 
POWERS    BY    FEDERAL    JUDICIARY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viXGiiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  July  11 
contains  an  excellent  column  by  Ross 
Valentine  concerning  the  assumption  of 
unwarranted  powers  by  the  Federal  judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  VEJentine  makes  the  point  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  against  the 
evil  effects  of  too  miich  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  Valentine  makes  reference  to  a 
Constitutional  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed — Senate  Joint  Resolution  106 — 
which  would  require  reconfirmation  of 
Federal  judges  every  8  years  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  my  view,  this  measure  would  go 
far  toward  restoring  proper  balance  in 
the  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  column,  entitled  "Usurpation  of 
Powers,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Richmond.  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
July  11.  1971] 

(By  Robs  Valentine) 

USTJRPATION    or   POWEKS 

Usurpation  of  legislative  and  executive 
powers  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  net- 
worlc  of  federal  subsidiaries  has  violated  the 
language  and  principle  of  the  UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion, a  "constitution  of  limitations"  as  set 
forth  In  Article  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Article  X  makes  It  clear  that  sovereignty 
Is  reposed  In  "the  people",  as  represented  In 
Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

The  right  and  power  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution when  deemed  necessary,  was  wisely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  statesmen  who  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion  made  one  bad  mistake. 

They  assumed  that  men  honored  with  life- 
time appointments  to  the  highest  court  and 
its  subsidiaries  could  always  be  trusted  to 
be  guided  by  the  Constitution,  and  would 
refrain  abusing  the  vast  power  invested  In 
them. 

One  Virginian  foresaw  the  danger  Inherent 
in  this  false  premise.  Thomas  Jefferson,  In 
a  letter  of  October  27,  1823  to  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  Johnson  (appointed  by  Jeffereon 
In  1804)  warned  that  such  "general  power"— 

"May  Justify  forcing  the  meaning  of  words 
hunting  after  pooalble  construction*  and 
hanging  inference  on  inference,  from  heaven 
to  earth  like  a  Jacob's  ladder." 

"Such  Ucentlousneas  of  construction  and 
Inference  would  authorize  claim  to  all  power, 
general  particular  .  .  (via)  metaphysical 
subtleties — which  may  make  anything  mean 
everything    of    nothing — at    pleasure." 

That  Jeffersonlan  prophecy  has  now  come 
true. 

He  concluded: 

"But  the  Chief  Justice  (Marshall)  says 
there  must  be  an  ultimate  arbiter  some- 
where. True,  there  must.  But  (under  the 
Constitution)  the  ultimate  arbiter  Is  the 
people  of  the  Union,  assembled  by  their 
deputies  In  convention  .  .  .  and  It  has  been 
the  peculiar  wisdom  and  felicity  of  our  C3on- 
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stltutlon  to  have  provided  this  peaceable  ap- 
peal." (Article  X.) 

Por  17  years  this  coltmui  has  pointed  out 
that  Article  X  prescribes  tbe  only  legal  means 
by  which  changes  in  "the  law  of  the  land," 
can  be  brought  about. 

Now  Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.  has 
done  something  about  It. 

He  has  Introduced  a  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  lOfi)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  providing  for  reaffirmation 
of  all  federal  Judges  after  a  term  of  eight 
years  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

In  his  Senate  speech  introducing  this  Joint 
resolution.  Byrd  said  among  other  things  that 

"Por  the  better  part  of  this  republic's  ex- 
istence, the  unwritten  canon  of  Judicial 
restraint  was  one  of  our  most  hallowed  legal 
principles,  as  expressed  by  such  great  justices 
as  Holmes,  Brandels,  Stone,  Hughes,  Cardozo 
and  Frankfurter.  .  . 

"Now  acting  under  the  premise  that  "the 
Constitution  is  whatever  the  Judges  say  it 
Is"— 

""Prayer  has  been  swept  from  our  schools; 
the  historic  right  of  a  state  legislature  to  re- 
dlstrlct  Itself  has  been  abolished;  the  Pourth 
Amendment  search-euid-selzure  provisions 
have  been  rewritten;  sociology  treatises  have 
replaced  the  common  law;  the  Commerce 
Clause  has  been  tortured  '.nto  meaningless- 
ness;  tbe  traditional  equity  powers  have  been 
enlarged  to  allow  rule  by  Judicial  flat. 

As  Section  I,  Article  3,  of  the  Constitution 
now  reads,  political  f^jpointments  of  federal 
Judges,  for  life,  have  destroyed  that  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  individual  Immunity 
against  all  centralized  power. 

It  must  be  amended. 


PUERTO  RICAN  DAY  CELEBRATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  KTw  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  25. 
1971,  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  with 
the  commendation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, will  proclaim  the  armual  cele- 
bration of  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  is  for  this  occasion  that  I  invite  our 
colleagues  to  join  all  Puerto  Ricans,  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  mainland,  in  cele- 
brating July  25  as  a  date  redolent  with 
significance  in  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  celebrating  this  holiday,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  skill  and  indomitable 
will  demonstrated  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  in  their  fight  to  develop  their  is- 
land, along  with  their  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  people.  They  have  ex- 
hibited courage  and  tenacity. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  her  people  and  in  this  end  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  in  Newark — 
the  largest  Puerto  Rican  population  of 
any  city  in  New  Jersey — for  it  has  been 
an  int^rative  force  for  cooperation  and 
understanding. 

I  am  aware  that  life  in  our  cities  and 
urban  America  has  been  difficult  and  Is 
becoming  increasingly  complex.  While 
we  have  made  progress  toward  the  erad- 
ication of  poverty  and  disease,  I  know 
that  we  still  have  a  long  road  ahead.  I 
share  in  the  anxiety,  frustraticm,  and 
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most  important  in  the  commitment  to 
find  viable  solutions  to  the  completion 
of  these  tasks. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Pedro  Diaz, 
president  of  the  Puerto  Rican  State  Wide 
Parade  Committee  of  New  Jersey,  Luz 
Miriam  Hernandez,  executive  secretary, 
Jose  Rosario,  Anthony  Perez,  Marie  Gon- 
zalez, and  Deputy  Mayor  Ramon  Aneses 
for  their  dedication  and  outstanding 
service  to  this  event  as  well  as  to  the 
community. 

I  know  that  all  America  jtjins  me  in 
saluting  the  Puerto  Ricans  on  their  na- 
tive holiday.  I  am  certain  that  by  a  joint 
effort  we  can  continue  to  improve  the 
way  of  life  for  all  citizens  by  making  it 
better,  safer,  and  more  satisfying. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EUGENE  R.  ANTO- 
NUCCI,  AN  OUTSTANDING  AMER- 
ICAN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute  be- 
fore my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  a  man  whose  life  pat- 
tern could  well  be  considered  a  model  for 
others  to  emulate.  My  good  friend  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Antonucci,  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who,  for  more  than  25  years,  was 
a  respected  and  productive  member  of 
the  State  of  New  York's  Department  of 
Labor,  also  saw  fit  to  devote  a  Lifetime 
of  community  involvement  to  better  the 
lot  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Antonucci's  achievements  are 
many  and  each  stands  as  a  monument  to 
his  concern  for  his  country,  his  neigh- 
bors, and.  Indeed,  for  the  course  of  life  In 
the  world  around  him. 

A  native-born  American,  Mr.  An- 
tonucci was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Italy,  his  parents'  country  of  origin.  In 
1930,  when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  im- 
mediately assumed  the  role  of  a  dedicat- 
ed American.  He  continued  his  higher 
education  and  was  awarded  a  bachelors 
degree  by  the  C^ity  University  of  New 
York  in  1938,  and  later  went  on  to  earn 
his  master's  degree  from  Pordham  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Antonucci  served  as  a  teacher  for 
4  years  and  during  the  war  years  of  1942 
to  1945  he  became  part  of  the  enormous 
industrial  productive  force  of  this  coun- 
try which  so  ably  rallied  the  manpower 
and  resources  of  America  to  hasten  the 
defeat  of  tyranny  across  the  globe. 

In  1945  he  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
and  this  month,  after  more  than  25  years 
of  exemplsuy  service  in  tbe  industrial 
safety  division.  Mr.  Antonucci  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  great  State  of  Florida 
his  retirement  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  limitless  energy  and 
drive  of  this  outstanding  American 
caused  him  to  enga^  in  the  affairs  of 
his  community  in  addition  to  serving 
his  State  government.  Mr.  Antonucci  has 
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Involved  himself  as  a  civic  leader  in  New 
York  for  more  than  40  years  and  his 
dj^namlc  personality  and  hl5  serious  con- 
cern for  the  problems  facing  his  neigh- 
bors has  enabled  him  to  touch  and  affect 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  fellow  New 
Yorkers. 

I,  therefore,  join  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple from  the  North  Bronx  in  expressing 
our  gratitude  for  Ehigene  R.  Antonucci's 
many  contributions  to  our  community 
welfare  and  I  pay  personal  tribute  to  his 
boundless  energy  and  tremendous  civic 
pride  that  has  made  our  county  of  the 
Bronx  a  more  pleasant  i^ace  to  live  in. 


GRASSROOTS  CONFERENCES  IN 
MINNESOTA'S  SIXTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  icTNiraaoTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
axioms  of  Journalism  is  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  know. 

In  all  my  years  of  public  service,  I  have 
tried  to  follow  that  philosophy. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  the  Representative  In  Congrer.s 
from  the  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District. 

So  that  I  can  keep  my  people  Informed 
of  my  actions  in  Congress,  I  send  news 
releases  each  week  to  all  of  our  87  weekly 
and  nine  daily  newspapers,  as  well  as  40 
radio  and  television  stations. 

During  each  session  of  Congress,  I 
send  out  reports  listing  the  bills  I  have 
introduced  and  supported  and  other  per- 
tinent information  about  the  session. 

I  also  make  a  radio  tape  each  week 
which  Is  sent  to  the  21  radio  stations 
in  the  Sixth  District. 

In  order  that  I  may  know  what  our 
people  think  of  the  issues  of  the  day. 
I  send  out  a  congressional  questionnaire 
early  in  each  session  of  Congress. 

During  the  August  recess,  I  schedule  a 
series  of  grassroots  conferences  so  that 
the  people  may  meet  their  Congressman 
face  to  face  to  discuss  their  problems 
with  him. 

I  maintain  a  district  office  at  St.  Cloud, 
staffed  by  a  very  competent  secretary. 
Because  all  of  the  people  cannot  get  to 
this  district  office,  I  have  recently  added 
a  district  assistant,  who  travels  through- 
out the  area,  hdplng  the  people  with 
any  problems  they  may  have  in  dealing 
with  the  Federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto  of  the  great 
State  of  Minnesota  is  "LEtoile  du  Nord," 
Star  of  the  North.  But  Minnesota  Is  the 
star,  not  only  of  the  north,  but  of  the 
entire  firmament  of  our  50  States. 

Picture  an  area  of  84,068  square  miles, 
in  which,  like  shimmering  Jewels,  are 
nesUed  15,291  lakes  of  10  acres  or  more 
the  largest  being  Red  Lake,  451  square 
miles  and  with  123  miles  of  shoreline. 

This  land  of  the  North  is  the  birth- 
place of  our  Father  of  the  Waters.  It 
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nourishes  three  great  drainage  systems, 
the  Mississippi,  rising  in  Lake  Itasca  and 
draining  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  which  drains  into 
Hudson  Bay:  and  the  St.  Louis  River 
system  which  works  its  way  to  the 
AUantic. 

Most  of  our  Minnesota  waters  are  still 
impolluted,  clear,  cool,  and  sparkling. 
They  attract  5  million  vacationers  an- 
nually. A  dozen  varieties  of  fish  abound 
in  these  waters  and  myriads  of  water- 
fowl are  found  on  its  surfaces  and  shore- 
lines. 

Our  stately  forests  provide  a  steady 
income  from  the  harvesting  of  timber 
and  pulpwood  and  provide  employment 
in  lumber  and  paper '  mills.  Wildlife 
abounds  in  their  shadowed  depths. 

But  with  all  of  our  lakes  and  forests, 
our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  agri- 
cultural in  all  the  Nation. 

We  have  32,500  farms  on  which  live 
130,000  people.  Each  farmworker  pro- 
vides food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  44 
others.  Agricultural  production  in  our 
district  provides  eventual  employment 
for  over  600,000  people. 

Our  farms  have  25  percent  of  MLnne- 
sota's  dairy  cows  and  28  percent  of  our 
State's  hogs.  We  are  a  leading  producer 
of  com,  soybeans,  and  fiax. 

We  are  proud  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem that  ranks  among  the  best.  And  we 
are  a  leader  in  vocational  education  for 
those  who  are  not  cc^ege  bound.  We  are 
proud,  too,  of  the  seven  colleges  in  our 
district  whose  graduates  take  their  places 
among  the  leaders  of  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
people  of  this  most  generously  endowed 
area.  My  constant  aim  is  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents in  the  best  way  possible. 

This  year,  during  our  official  August 
recess.  I  am  again  taking  time  to  hold 
these  grassroots  conferences  throughout 
our  district  at  convenient  public  build- 
ings. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  public  officials  who  have 
made  these  meetings  possible  by  making 
meeting  places  available  so  that  I  can 
render  this  public  service. 

I  have  arranged  the  following  sched- 
ule. All  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  county  courthouse  except  that  which 
wiU  be  held  at  my  district  office  in  the 
Federal  building  in  St.  Cloud: 

SCHZDTTI* 

Monday,  Augtist  9:  1  to  3  p.in.,  St«anu 
Oounty  In  St.  Cloud,  Sixth  District  Office, 
316  Federal  BuUdlng. 

Tuesday.  August  10:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Sher- 
burne County  Courthouse  In  Elk  River;  1:30 
to  3  p.m..  Mllle  Lacs  County  Courthouse  in 
Mllaca;  7  to  8:30  p.m.,  Benton  County  Court- 
house In  Foley. 

Wednesday,  August  11:  9  to  10:30  a.m., 
Wright  County  Courthouse  In  Buffalo;  1:30 
to  3  p.m..  Meeker  County  Courthouse  In 
Utchfleld. 

Thursday,  Augijst  13:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Kan- 
diyohi County  Courthouse  In  Wlllmar. 

Friday.  August  13:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Moc- 
rlaon  County  Courthouse  in  Little  FaUs;  1  to 
3:30  p.m..  Crow  Wing  County  Courthouse  In 
Brainerd. 
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Monday.  August  IB:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Red- 
wood County  Oourtboiiae  in  Redwood  PWls; 
1:30  to  3  p.m..  Yellow  Medicine  County 
Courthouse  In  Qranite  Falls. 

Tuesday.  August  17:  9  to  10:30  a.m.,  Ren- 
vUle  County  Courthouse  In  Olivia;  1:30  to 
3  p.m..  Chippewa  County  Courthouse  in 
Montevideo. 

Wednesday,  August  18:  9  to  10:30  a.m., 
Swift  County  Courthouse  in  Benson;  1:30  to 
3  p.m..  Stevens  County  Courthouse  in  Morris, 

Thursday,  Augiist  19:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Big 
Stone  County  Courthouse  In  Ortonville;  1  to 
3:30  p.m.,  L«c  Qui  Parle  County  Courthouse 
in  Madison. 

Friday.  August  30:  9  to  10:30  a.m..  Lyon 
County  Courthouse  in  Marshall;  1  to  3:30 
p.m.,  Linooln  County  Courthouse  in  Ivanhoe. 


50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  LOGISIICS  COMMAND 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   OKOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  who  is  privileged  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  the  Warner  Robins 
Air  Materiel  Area  is  located  It  Is.  Indeed, 
an  honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  today  marks  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command.  For  half  a  century  the  AFLC 
has  supplied  outstanding  logistics  sup- 
port to  Air  Force  weapon  systems  located 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  conmiand,  AFLC  Is  represented  in 
Georgia  by  the  Warner  Robins  Air  Ma- 
teriel Area — WRAMA — one  of  the  five 
primary  logistics  centers  and  two  spe- 
cialized activities.  WRAMA  is  responsible 
for  Robins  AFB,  which  constitutes  the 
largest  single  payroll  in  Georgia.  As  the 
heart  of  Robins  AFB,  WRAMA  is  en- 
gaged in  management,  computers,  heavy 
maintenance,  engineering,  shipping, 
storing  and  receiving,  and  hosts  of  re- 
lated fields. 

In  terms  of  management,  WRAMA  is 
responsible  for  total  logistics  support  to 
certain  aircraft,  missiles,  helicopters, 
vehicles,  guns,  suxessory  equipment, 
groimd-based  computers,  and  other  ma- 
terial used  throughout  the  world.  In 
terms  of  territory,  WRAMA  Is  responsi- 
ble for  logistics  support  to  Air  Force  bases 
located  from  the  eastern  tier  of  States  In 
this  country,  to  the  dividing  line  between 
East  Pakistan  and  India. 

There  are  some  18.000  WRAMA  per- 
sonnel, men  and  women,  military  and 
civilian,  who  live  in  23  middle  Georgia 
counties.  Their  mission  Is  to  preserve 
peace  through  strength  and  readiness. 
Gen.  Jack  Merrell  is  the  AFLC  com- 
mander and  Lt.  Gen.  Francis  C. 
Oidion  Is  vice-commander  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  J. 
Beck  is  the  WRAMA  commander,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  T.  Holland  is  the  vice- 
commander.  As  AFLC  celebrates  its 
golden  anniversary,  WRAMA  this  month 
observes  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  of  Robins  AFB. 
Itirough  AFLC  and  WRAMA  the  State 
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of  Georgia  is  identified  with  logistics  now 
and  into  the  future.  Aerospace  power  for 
peace  is  the  profession  of  the  dedicated 
people  In  this  command. 


EIGHTY  MEICBERS  COSPONSOR 
DRUG  RESOLUTION  TO  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  EFFORTS  TO  STOP 
INTERNATIONAL   DRUG   TRAFFIC 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or  n,ouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 352  which  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Drug  Abuse,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  introduced  on  Jime  30.  The 
resolution  expresses  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  President's  diplomatic 
offensive  to  stop  the  production  and  traf- 
ficking In  Illegal  drugs  and  states  further 
that  if  action  Is  not  taken  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  by  other  nations,  the  Con- 
gress will  take  "appropriate  unilateral 
action."  The  concern  which  the  Congress 
has  over  the  fiow  of  drugs  to  this  country 
is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  80 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  cosponsored  this  resolution.  This  Is 
a  nonpartisan  issue.  Through  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  we  can  show  to  the 
world  that  the  American  people  through 
their  representatives  strongly  support  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  encour- 
age other  nations  to  voluntarily  imder- 
take  efforts  to  stop  the  production  and 
trafficking  in  Illegal  drugs.  Following  is 
a  statement  I  made  when  the  resolution 
was  first  Introduced  on  June  30 : 
RrsoLimoN  in  Sutpobt  or  PRxsmcirr's  Dip- 

ix>ifATic  Orrufsivx  Against  Iuxoal  Dkuo 

Tbatfic 

Mr-  FacT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all  aware 
the  illicit  traffic  In  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  spans  the  globe.  Since  most  of  the 
countries  Involved  in  the  production  and  ille- 
gal traffic  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  do  not 
themselves  have  a  serious  dnig  problem,  they 
have  no  sense  of  urgency  about  the  problem 
and  are  hesitant  to  take  action  to  stop  the 
flow  of  Ulegal  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  Initiated  a  diplomatic 
offensive  to  persuade  the  nations  involved  In 
this  traffic  to  take  action  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion or  traffic  in  illegal  drugs.  The  16-mem- 
ber  Republican  task  force,  which  I  am  chair- 
man of,  is  today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  the 
President's  diplomatic  offensive  and  stating 
further  that  If  action  is  not  taken  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  other  nations  to  stop  the 
production  and  Ulegal  traffic,  the  Congress 
will  take  "appropriate  unilateral  action." 

On  this  issue,  Mr.  ^>eaker,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress need  to  show  to  the  world  that  we 
solidly  support  the  effort  to  seek  intamattonal 
cooperation. 

Of  course,  a  negotiated  agreement  to  agree 
to  voluntarUy  limit  production  and  stop  the 
illegal  traffic  Is  preferable.  We  must  let  the 
diplomatic  process  operate.  However,  If  the 
nations  Involved  in  this  lUegal  traffic  are  sttll 
reluctant  to  act,  then  we  In  the  Congress 
should  take  appropriate  tinllataral  action. 
Most  of  these  countries  are  dependent  upon 
the  United  States  for  security  and  eoonomlc 
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assistance.  If  they  fail  to  see  their  moral  and 
treaty  obligations  to  stop  Ulegal  drug  traffic, 
then  the  American  people  through  the  Con- 
gress should  reappraise  our  responsibilities 
to  them. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows. 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  353 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  that — 

(a)  the  Congress  declares  and  finds — 

( 1 )  there  are  350,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  SUtee  and  an  additional  30.000-40,000 
addicts  among  VS.  troops  in  Southeast  Asia; 

<3)  that  drug  abuse,  particularly  the  use 
of  heroin.  Is  causing  major  social  upheaval 
In  the  United  States  and,  if  not  checked,  may 
result  in  the  loss  of  an  entire  generation; 

(3)  that  most  of  the  countries  involved  In 
the  production  or  illegal  traffic  of  opium  or 
its  derivatives  are  dependent  on  American 
military  or  economic  aid; 

(4)  that  there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries Involved  in  the  production  or  illegal 
traffic  of  opium  or  its  derivatives  to  undertake 
Immediate  action  to  stop  the  production  or 
illegal  traffic;  and 

(6)  that  the  President  is  conducting  a 
broad-based  diplomatic  offensive  to  gain  the 
full  cooperation  of  foreign  governments  in 
eliminating  the  production  and  illegal  traffic 
In  opium  and  its  derivatives,  including  a  t2 
million  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  gives  its  full 
support  to  the  President's  diplomatic  offen- 
sive and — 

(1)  requests  the  President  (A)  to  exercise 
all  economic  and  diplomatic  pressures  he  can 
to  encourage  other  nations  to  honor  their 
international  treaty  obligations  and  take  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  production  and  illegal  traffic 
in  opium  and  its  derivatives,  (B)  to  exercise 
all  diplomatic  pressures  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  contribute  to  the  UJf.  ^>ecial 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  and  to  encour- 
age the  U.N.  to  take  more  effective  action  to 
prevent  the  production  and  illegal  traffic  in 
opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  (C)  to  request 
an  early  meeting  of  the  International  Nar- 
cotic Control  Board  to  consider  and  adopt 
proposed  U.S.  amendments  to  provide  the 
NCB  with  the  authority  to  control  the  pro- 
duction and  lUegal  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs; 
and 

(3)  unless  action  Is  taken  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  stop  the  production  and 
Ulegal  traffic  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  the  Congress 
wUl  take  appropriate  unilateral  action. 

axsmcx  sxATncnrT 

As  a  result  of  lUegal  exportation  of  drugs 
to  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam, 
there  are  260,000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United 
States  and  an  additional  30,000  to  40,000 
addicts  among  U.S.  troops  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  two  main  currents  of  illicit  traffic 
in  opium  and  the  opiates.  One  begins  in  the 
Middle  Bast  and  ends  in  North  America,  "nie 
other  pattern  Is  from  Southeast  Asia  directed 
to  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  China — Taiwan — and 
the  west  coast  of  America.  Secondary  flows 
include  routes  from  Mexico  Into  the  United 
States. 

The  North  American  Continent  is  the  prin- 
cipal target  of  illicit  herion  traffic.  The  bulk 
of  this  drug  is  produced  from  opium  popples 
grown  in  Turkey.  The  raw  opium  is  converted 
into  morphine  base  in  clandestUie  labora- 
tories close  to  the  growing  areas  and  then 
shipped  through  Istanbul  and  Beirut  and 
smuggled  Into  France  to  be  processed  into 
heroin.  At  this  point,  the  heroin  may  be 
smuggled  directly  into  the  United  States  or 
transported  through  Italy,  Canada,  or  Mezloo. 
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It  Is,  nevertheless,  destined  for  the  U.S. 
ket.  Underground  heroin  trade  from  France 
generally  involves  large  quantities  of  heroin 
smuggled  by  well-organized  international 
traffickers  who  have  contrived  all  types  of 
devious  methods  and  devices  to  conceal  the 
contraband. 

In  the  Far  East,  opium  is  cultivated  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  Yunnan  Province  of  China 
and  the  Shan  and  Kachin  States  In  Burma. 
Although  much  is  consumed  by  c^lum 
smokers  in  the  region,  considerable  amoimta 
of  the  drug  find  their  way  to  the  United 
States.  In  Burma  and  Thailand,  large  quanti- 
ties of  opium  are  converted  to  morphine  base 
and  smuggled  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  for 
local  use  or  diverted  to  the  United  States. 
In  recent  years,  an  increasing  demand  for 
heroin  by  addicts  in  the  Far  East  has  some- 
what decreased  the  supply  available  to  U.S. 
addicts. 

Opium  is  produced  illegally  In  remote  areas 
of  Mexico  by  farmers  who  elude  the  Govern- 
ment's poppy  eradication  program.  It  is  con- 
verted Into  heroin  in  clandestine  laboratories 
and  smuggled  across  the  Mexican  border  Into 
the  United  States  concealed  in  automobiles, 
baggage,  on  travelers,  or  in  any  of  a  thousand 
possible  ways  limited  only  by  the  smuggler's 
imagination. 

The  cocaine  traffic  in  the  United  States 
begins  in  the  Andes  Mountain  regions  of 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador  where  the  coca  leaf  is  grown. 
These  leaves  are  processed  into  cocaine 
in  clsmdestine  laboratories  and  then 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  through 
Miami  and  New  York,  often  in  airplane 
baggage  or  ship  cargo.  One  Important 
pattern  in  this  trade  originates  in  Peru 
through  Ecuador  and  Panama,  then  to 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Another 
route  starts  in  Chile,  extends  through 
Latin  America  to  Psu^ific  coast  ports  and 
into  the  United  States.  A  third  route  can 
be  traced  from  Bolivia  through  Brazil  to 
the  West  Indies  and  North  America. 

Methods  of  distribution  of  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drugs  are  similso'.  Both  are 
transferred  from  the  major  trafficker  to 
the  distributor,  then  to  the  street  peddler 
and  finally  to  the  user. 

Once  the  drugs  reach  the  user,  the  cost 
has  escalated.  For  example,  the  same  10 
kilograms  of  raw  opium  grown  in  Turkey 
and  sold  to  an  underworld  broker  for 
$350  will  produce  nearly  45,000  packets  of 
5  percent  pure  heroin  worth  $5  each,  or 
a  total  of  $225,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  has  Identified  over  200  inter- 
national "distribution  systems"  of  Illegal 
drugs.  Of  these,  nine  major  systems  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  Involve  well  over  a 
thousand  identified  individuals. 

Three  of  the  nine  systems  are  com- 
prised of  organized  criminal  groups  in 
this  country  operating  with  related 
groups  in  Canada  and  Italy.  Close  ties 
also  exist  between  the  Italian  ethnic 
groups  and  criminal  groups  In  Prance 
providing  a  capability  of  delivering 
mulUkllogram  quantities  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  systems  in- 
volves an  international  heroin  organiza- 
tion which  is  "global"  In  nature  and 
according  to  current  Intelligence,  Is  re- 
sponsible for  more  heroin  being  Intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  than  any 
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other  single  organization.  Another  of  the 
major  systems  relates  to  a  distribution 
network  ccmtrolllng  large  amounts  of 
drugs  entering  the  United  States  via 
Mexico.  It  Is  estimated  that  these  nine 
malor  systems  account  for  ajiprozlmately 
80  percent  of  the  heroin,  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  cocaine,  tons  of  marihuana, 
and  millions  of  dosage  units  of  dangerous 
drugs  being  used  in  the  United  States 
today. 

President  Nixon  has  made  the  curtail- 
ment of  traffic  In  Illegal  drugs  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  his  administration.  As  a 
result  of  U.S.  prodding,  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
created  a  special  fund  for  antinarcotlcs 
programs,  and  the  United  States  led  the 
way  In  pledging  $2  million  to  this  fimd. 
The  resolution  we  Introduce  today  re- 
quests the  President  to  encourage  other 
nations  to  contribute  to  the  XJH.  special 
fund  and  to  encourage  the  UJf .  to  take 
more  effective  action. 

Last  February,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States,  an  international 
treaty  was  signed  in  Vienna  by  20  nations 
to  control  the  trafOc  of  dangerous  drugs. 
Also,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
working  direcUy  with  individual  coun- 
tries, llie  largest  source  of  narcotics, 
Turkey,  has  promised  to  license  the 
farmers  as  they  are  required  to  do  under 
the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  buy  the  entire  annual  crop,  and 
help  the  farmers  to  convert  to  other 
types  of  crops.  The  United  States  has 
loaned  $3  million  to  Turkey  for  law  en- 
forcement and  other  purposes,  and  Tur- 
key is  applying  considerable  financial 
resources  of  its  own. 

A  cocveratlve  program  has  also  been 
developed  with  the  French.  At  our  urg- 
ing, the  P'rench  have  expanded  their 
antinarcotlcs  force  in  Marseilles  and 
Parts  from  18  to  100.  They  are  training 
all  of  the  60.000  National  Police  In  Nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  BNDD  agents  are 
helping  Instruct  them.  Also,  an  agree- 
ment enabling  the  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  two  countries  to  work  together  was 
signed — the  first  such  agreement  between 
two  countries. 

Operation  Cooperation,  a  Joint  pro- 
gram with  Mexico,  has  for  the  last  IVi 
years  attempted  to  destroy  poppy  and 
marihuana  production  in  Mexico  and  In- 
tercept smugglers.  The  United  States 
has  provided  helicopters  and  other  equip- 
ment to  search  out  and  destroy  poppy 
and  marihuana  production. 

"nie  President  in  his  new  drug  program 
Just  announced  further  efforts  to  do  the 
following: 

First,  to  begin  a  diplomatic  offensive  to 
obtain  better  cooperation  from  those 
countries  involved  in  production  or  traf- 
fic of  drugs; 

Second,  to  request  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  seek  synthetics  to  re- 
place opiates; 

Third,  to  request  $1  million  for  BNDD 
to  train  foreign  narcotics  officers; 

Fourth,  to  request  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit assistance  to  presently  proscribed 
nations  in  their  effort  to  end  drug 
trafficking;  and 
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Fifth,  to  obtain  support  for  United 
States  amendments  to  the  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotics  for  greater  control 
by  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  to  control  the  production  and  il- 
legal traffic  in  narcotic  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  means 
business.  The  passage  of  this  resolution 
together  with  the  President's  announced 
diplomatic  intent  should  be  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  serious  concern  which 
this  country  has  that  action  be  under- 
taken immediately  to  stop  illegal  drug 
traffic. 

Most  of  these  nations  belong  either  to 
NATO  or  SEATO,  and  the  United  States 
has  been  the  primary  benefactor  of  both. 
Over  $100  million  has  been  fiumlshed  to 
Turtcey  alone  to  enable  Turkey  to  fulfill 
its  NATO  commitment.  Moreover,  we 
have  proffered  large  amounts  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  trade  concessions 
to  these  same  coimtries. 

It  is  only  right  that  in  exchange  for 
the  nuclear  umbrella  we  have  placed  over 
these  countries,  that  reciprocal  action  be 
taken  to  assist  the  United  States  in  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  drugs  to  this  country. 
Thty  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  they 
have  by  their  acquiescence  encouraged 
the  spread  of  a  national  disease — nar- 
cotic addiction. 

If  the  President's  efforts  fall  short  of 
his  objectives,  we  In  the  Congress  should 
be  on  record  that  appropriate,  if  un- 
stated, action  will  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
remarks  last  week: 

We  want  good  relatlona  with  other  ooun- 
trlee,  but  we  cannot  buy  good  relations 
at  the  expense  of  temporizing  on  this 
problem. 
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AEC    AUTHORIZATION   BILL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  HOSBAER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentatives MzLviH  Pkici,  Chit  Hou- 
riKLD.  and  I  have  distributed  to  our  col- 
leagues the  following  commimicatlon 
recommending  that  several  anticipated 
efforts  to  amend  the  AEC  authorization 
bill.  HJl.  9388,  be  rejected: 

AEC  AuTHoaizATioN  Bru. 

Some  amendments  expected  to  be  offered 
Thursday  to  the  AEC  authorization  bUl  (HJl. 
938S)  together  with  otir  recommendations 
are  the  following: 

Move  to  delete  authorization  for  Boat 
Breeder  Reactor  development.  Vote  no.  This 
authority  Is  needed  to  progress  with  the 
demonstration  of  safe,  economic  and  envi- 
ronmentally compatible  new  electric  energy 
sources  to  meet  growing  demands. 

Move  to  delete  authorization  of  money  for 
Cannikan  underground  nuclear  test  sched- 
uled for  Amchltka  In  October.  Vote  no.  Arms 
control  agreements  being  considered  for  both 
sides  at  SALT  call  for  ABM  to  protect  na- 
tional command  centers  of  both  D8  and 
USSR.  One  of  two  US  warheads  essential  for 
this  purpose  cannot  be  developed  without 
Cannlkan   data.   Dropping   CannUcan   could 


roadblock  SALT  progress.  Other  US  and  So- 
viet high  yield  underground  tests  have  estab- 
lished environmental  compatibility  and  dis- 
credited allegations  of  nuclear,  seismic  or 
tsunami  hazards. 

Move  to  delete  authorization  of  funds  to 
acquire  Yyons,  Kanaaa  salt  mine  for  possible 
use  as  underground  radioactive  vraste  stor- 
age site.  Vote  no.  Site  will  not  be  used  for 
storage  unless  further  R&D  certifies  to  safety, 
but  ownership  authority  now  Is  almost  es- 
sential for  the  purpose  of  conducting  R&D 
vital  to  safe  storage  of  existing  and  future 
atomic  wastes. 

Moves  to  increase  authorized  funds  for 
sundry  research  purposes  such  as  "safety" 
or  "fusion"  research,  etc.  Vote  no.  The  pace 
of  research  funding  has  been  geared  care- 
fully to  iDhat  needs  to  be  done  and  who  is 
available  to  do  It  how  fast.  The  committee 
amounts  are  realistic. 


VIETNAM  DRUG  ADDICTION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Deutschman,  senior  project  participant 
of  Reach  project  in  Antioch,  Calif.,  which 
he  expressed  better  than  any  official 
document  or  statistics;  the  urgent  need 
for  attention  and  help  for  those  men  who 
became  addicts  while  serving  in  South- 
east Asia.  Mr.  Deutschman  understands 
the  problem  well  as  he  was  one  of  these 
men. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  contents 
of  his  letter: 

RxACH  PaojzcT, 
Anttoch,  Calif.,  June  4, 1971. 

Hon.   JZBOMK   R.   Waujix, 

U.S.  Congressman.  Cannon  House  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  CONcaxssMAN  Waij)ix:  I  am  writing 
you  as  an  ex-G.I.  who  served  In  a  combat 
zone,  had  his  first  taste  of  opium  overseas, 
became  strung  out  on  heroin  upon  reentering 
society,  and  who  eventually  kicked  the  habit. 

When  I  was  strung  out.  I  asked  the  Vet- 
erans Hospital  for  help  and  they  had  nothing 
to  offer.  Under  pressure  I  went  to  the  fed- 
eral program  In  Pt.  Worth,  Texas  and  dis- 
covered that  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
jail.  Portunately.  I  was  able  to  get  Into  a 
California  state  hospital  treatment  program 
even  though  I  was  an  Arizona  resident. 

A  y«ar  ago  I  wrote  another-  letter  to  my 
Arizona  representative  requesting  help  for 
Arlaona  (which  no>w  has  a  good  program) 
and  for  Individuals  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Contrary  to  modem  thought,  heroin  addic- 
tion Is  not  like  treating  malaria  or  influenza. 
I  am  perhaps  one  of  the  2%  that  has  man- 
aged to  stop  using  heroin.  The  stigma  of 
heroin  addiction  will  long  plague  Ameri- 
can society,  for  it  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
deeper  problems  in  a  shallow  society. 

I  beg  you  to  be  deep  in  your  understanding 
and  initiate  some  programs  to  help  Q.I.'s  who 
are  returning  to  a  hostile  socleity.  The  pro- 
grams available  now  certainly  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  newer  methods  developed 
such  as  "The  Pamlly  '  program  at  Napa  State 
Hospital  in  Imola.  California.  This  particular 
program  utilizes  ex-addlcts  (as  para-profes- 
sionals) and  professionals  to  create  a  pro- 
gram run  by  the  people  in  the  program  Itself. 
There  la  no  panacea  for  addiction  and  no 
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antidote  other  than  self-awareness.  Chemi- 
cal addiction  is  society's  problem,  and  pri- 
marily the  Armed  Services  problem  in  this 
Instance. 

Seize  the  time  before  this  crisis  turns  into 
an  epidemic  of  self-destruction. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Deutschman, 
Senior  Project  Participant  Reach  Project. 


THEY    ONCE    VIEWED    "LEAKS" 
DIFFERENTLY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  self- 
righteousness  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  during  the  re- 
cent "Pentagon  papers"  episode  has  been 
revealed  as  something  less  than  a  matter 
of  principle.  In  other  words,  perhaps 
more  indicative  of  their  political  lean- 
ings, the  sanctimonious  rantings  of  these 
newspapers,  insisting  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  these  top  secret  documents  on  the 
grounds  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  of  Govern- 
ment secrets  respecting  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  are  180  degrees  out  of  phase 
with  the  avowals  of  these  same  news- 
papers during  the  Army-McCarthy  hear- 
ings in  the  195G's.  At  that  time,  both 
papers  soundly  condemned  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  for  suggesting  that  he 
felt  it  the  duty  of  every  Federal  employee 
to  give  his — Senator  McCarthy's — com- 
mittee any  information  they  might  have 
about  'grsif  t,  corruption.  Communists  and 
treason.'  " 

Indeed,  asked  the  Times: 

What  kind  of  advice  can  the  President 
expect  to  get  under  such  circumstances?  How 
can  there  be  any  real  freedom  of  discussion 
or  dissent;  how  can  anyone  be  expected  to 
advance  positions  that  may  be  pcaitlcally 
unpopular  or  unprofitable? 

As  for  the  Post,  Senator  McCarthy's 
urgings  of  such  underground  disclosures 
were  tantamount  to  "an  open  defiance 
of  the  laws." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  so  piously 
raised  by  the  Times  and  the  Post  then 
are  even  more  pertinent  today,  and  the 
stakes  are  ever  so  much  greater.  I  dare- 
say, however,  that  neither  will  come  for- 
ward any  time  soon  to  offer  the  answers. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
the  complete  text  of  the  Phileulelphia 
Inquirer's  Background  and  Opinion  Col- 
umn of  July  2 : 

virtually  overlooked  and  uncommented  on 
by  the  press  in  the  whole  New  York  Times- 
Washington  Post-Vietnam  Papers  Caper  is 
the  180-degree  policy  change  exhibited  by 
both  papers  in  their  publication  of  the  clas- 
sified documents.  As  far  as  the  Times  and 
Post  are  concerned  it  appears  that  there  are 
good  security  leaks  and  bad  security  leaks.  It 
all  depends  on  who  is  leaking  what  to  whom 

For  example: 

In  the  1950's,  during  the  so-called  Army- 
McCarthy  hearings.  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy 
was  editorially  lashed  by  both  the  Times  and 
the  Post  for  suggesting  that  he  felt  it  the 
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duty  of  every  federal  employee  to  give  to  his 
committee  any  information  they  might  have 
about  "graft,  corruption,  Communists  and 
treason."  McCarthy  said  there  was  no  loyalty 
to  a  superior  officer  which  could  tower  above 
and  beyond   their  loyalty  to  their  country. 

The  Times,  In  an  editorial  titled  "Invita- 
tion to  Anarchy"  blasted  McCarthy  for 
"undermining  the  structure  of  our  federal 
system"  and  encouraging  every  "malcontent, 
every  disgruntled  office  holder  or  office 
seeker  .  .  .  every  political  sycophant"  to  dis- 
regard the  whole  fabric  of  "law  and  order" 
that  holds  this  or  any  government  together. 

The  Post  was  equally  indignant  and  in  an 
editorial  titled  "Above  the  Law"  took  Mc- 
Carthy to  task  for  what  the  paper  called 
"an  open  defiance  of  the  laws." 

In  an  editorial  titled  "Breach  of  Security" 
in  December  of  1962,  the  Times  roasted 
authors  Stewart  Alsop  and  Charles  Bartlett 
for  a  story  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
about  what  went  on  in  a  National  Security 
Council  meeting  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  Although  the  Alsop-Bartlett  article 
contained  no  word  from  any  NSC  report  or 
any  other  secret  document,  unlike  the  Viet- 
nam report  published  by  the  Times  and  Post, 
the  Times  asserted  that  the  "secrecy  of  one 
of  the  highest  organs  of  the  United  States 
Government    has   been   seriously   breached." 

The  Times  aslced  rhetorically:  "How  can 
advisers  to  the  President  be  expected  to  give 
advice  freely  and  easily  and  at  all  times 
honestly  and  with  complete  integrity  if  they 
have  to  worry  about  what  their  arguments 
will  look  like  in  print  in  a  few  weelcs  later? 

"What  kind  of  advice  can  the  President 
expect  to  get  under  such  circumstances? 
How  can  there  be  any  real  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion or  dissent;  how  can  anyone  l>e  ex- 
pected to  advance  positions  that  may  be 
politically   unpopular   or   unprofitable?" 

In  1963.  when  State  Department  security 
officer  Otto  Otepka  furnished  a  Senate  sub- 
committee with  two  classified  documents  to 
prove  that  certain  of  his  superiors  had  lied 
under  oath  regarding  him  and  department 
security  procedures,  both  the  Times  and  the 
Post  lambasted  Otepka. 

In  an  editorial  titled  "The  Congressional 
Underground"  the  Times  declared:  "Orderly 
procedures  are  essential  If  the  vital  division 
of  power  between  legislative  and  executive 
branches  is  not  to  be  undermined.  The  use 
of  'underground'  methods  to  obtain  classi- 
fied documents  from  lower-level  officials  Is  a 
dangerous  departure  from  such  orderly 
procedures." 

As  columnist  Stewart  Alsop  wrote  last  week 
in  Newsweek  magazine;  "Indeed,  the  Times 
series,  by  the  Times'  own  standards.  Is  the 
most  serious  'breach  of  security'  in  modern 
history.  Yet  those  who  wait  for  the  Times 
to  denounce  this  particular  breach  will  have 
a  long  wait" 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  AGAINST  THE 
WAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
this  year,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  against 
the  War  aroused  the  feelings  and  sensi- 
tivity of  the  Congress.  They  illustrated 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  veterans 
who  had  experienced  the  futility  of  the 
war  and  now  chose  to  opt  for  peace. 
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One  of  the  most  moving  periods  of  their 
demonstration  involved  the  discarding  of 
medals  awarded  for  heroism  in  battle.  A 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Richard  Line- 
barger,  brought  to  my  attention  the  July 
issue  of  Ramparts  wherein  this  event  was 
described.  Art  Goldberg  relates  this  ex- 
perience in  a  manner  that  should  be  made 
known  to  all  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
for  this  reason.  I  now  enter  the  following 
excerpt : 

Vietnam   Vets;   The  Antiwar  Army  bv 
Art  Goloberc 

On  Friday  morning.  April  23,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  against  the  War  gathered  at  the 
west  step>s  of  the  Capitol  for  their  final 
symbolic  act  of  separation  from  the  govern- 
ment they  considered  less  legitimate  with 
each  passing  day.  One  by  one,  about  800  men 
walked  up  to  a  wire  fence  erected  the  day 
before  to  keep  ihe  April  24  antiwar  inarch 
off  the  steps.  There  they  threw  iheu-  medal.s 
toward  the  statue  of  the  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  John  Marshall.  It 
took  two  hours  for  all  the  men  to  throw  down 
all  the  Bronze  Stars,  Silver  Stars.  Purple 
Hearts  and  campaign  ribbons  they  had  been 
awarded  in  Vietnam.  First  In  line  was  a  27 
year  old  former  Marine  sergeant  from  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Jack  Smith,  who  said: 

"We  now  strip  ourselves  of  the  medals  of 
courage  and  heroism  .  .  .  those  citations  for 
gallantry  and  exemplary  service.  .  .  We  cast 
away  as  symlx>ls  of  shame,  dishonor,  and  in- 
humanity. Our  tale  is  one  of  a  Vietnamese 
people  whose  hearts  were  broken,  not  won 
Our  commanders  were  not  concerned  with 
lives,  but  with  body  counts.  Our  testimony 
gives  definition  to  worculvke  genocide,  racism 
and  atrocltv."  > 


MILITARY  INVESTIGATION  OF 
PRIVATE  CITIZENS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  military  in- 
volvement in  civilian  affairs  is  the  topic 
of  discussion  in  several  of  our  commit- 
tees as  well  as  in  committees  of  the  other 
body.  In  the  interests  of  furthering  this 
discussion  with  imputs  from  various 
groups  of  Americans,  I  am  including  at 
this  point  in  the  record  a  resolution 
passed  unanimously  on  March  16,  1971, 
at  the  muster  of  the  Neumann-Goldman 
Post  No.  69  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Bronx,  N.Y.  I  know  the  resoluticai  will  be 
of  interest  to  mj-  colleagues: 
Resohjtion  on  MnJTART  Investigation  or 
ParvATi  CmzENs 

Hitler's  coming  to  power  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  all  minority  groups  in  Oennany.  He 
achieved  his  aims  through  setUng  up  a  net- 
work of  Informers,  spies  and  Investigators  in 
and  out  of  government,  instilling  fear,  setting 
up  dossiers  on  individuals,  setting  one  against 
the  other  and,  in  general,  building  a  climate 
of  fear,  hate  and  repression. 

In  this  country,  we  got  a  small  taste  of  it 
during  the  McCarthy  era.  Today,  we  have 
become  more  sophisticated  in  our  approaci 
and  we  have  developed  finesse  In  our  meth- 
ods. Hence  this  resolution. 

Whereas  the  P.B.I  by  law  Is  the  recognized 
agency  with  the  power  to  protect  our  coun- 
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try  fram  lDt«mftI  subTerslon.  tbrouch  In- 
veatlgmtlon.  Interrogation  and  ezpoaure.  with 
th«  rlgbt  to  arrast  and  proaecute,  and, 

Wberea*  the  military  has  the  sole  reMponal- 
bUity  to  protect  our  country  and  Ita  people 
from  any  attack  from  within  or  frotn  ene- 
mies outside  our  country.  To  protect  our 
interests  no  matter  where  as  long  at  It  U  the 
will  of  the  people  (throxigb  Congressional 
Action  or  Executive  Order)  and, 

Whereas  their  0~3  has  ostensibly  been  set 
up  to  gather  information  about  the  "enemy" 
at  all  times,  and  not  members  of  govern- 
ment, leaders  of  movements,  civilians  pursu- 
ing their  daUy  life. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  members 
of  the  Neumann  Goldman  Post  #69,  J.W.V  . 
go  on  record  condemning  the  military,  for 
their  actions  of  Investigating  private  cltzens. 
maintaining  records  of  their  movements, 
speeches  and  thoughts.  That  we  demand  that 
these  records  either  be  destroyed  or  turned 
over  to  a  proper  civilian  agency  for  study 
and  determination  and  to  cease  and  desist 
from  any  such  further  activities  and. 

That  the  said  reecdutlon  be  sent  to  all 
echelons  of  our  organization. 


A  FOURTH  BRANCH 
OP  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  Kxw  Mxnco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  arguments  I  have  heard  for  adoption 
of  the  revenue-sharing  plan  was  ad- 
vanced last  week  by  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  In  an  editorial  that  did  not  once 
mention  revenue  sharing. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Fourth 
Branch."  concerns  the  busing  of  school- 
children to  achieve  racial  balance  in 
schools.  But  the  News  very  perceptively 
points  out  that  our  Oovemment  is  oper- 
ated by  "the  professlcmal  bureaucrats 
who  are  not  accountable  to  the  voters  or, 
obviously,  to  anycme  else." 

The  News  said: 

llie  fact  la  that  we  now  have  a  fourth 
braxtch  of  government,  one  that  is  not  only 
more  entrenched  than  any  administration 
and  more  powerful  than  the  Congreea,  but 
one  that  is  beyond  the  Influence  of  the  voters 
themaelvea.  This  branch  of  government  gov- 
erns In  ways  that  are  not  only  undemocratic 
but  anttdemoeratlc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagxies  that  it  is  this  very  fact,  so  pain- 
fully recognized  by  us  all  and  highlighted 
so  ably  by  the  Morning  News,  that  makes 
the  revenue-sharing  legislation  so  over- 
^Rlwlmlngly  important  to  the  NatlcD  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  Is  unaware  of  the 
vast  gulf  between  the  passing  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  legislation  by  the 
bureaucracy.  We  enact  programs  to  meet 
current  problems  and  appropriate  money 
to  fund  those  programs,  but  by  the  time 
the  programs  are  fDtered  through  the 
bureaucratic  establishment  there  is 
precious  Uttte  of  otir  intent  and  even  leas 
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of  the  money  that  Is  ever  applied  to  the 
problem. 

The  revenue-sharing  concept  will  by- 
pass those  to  whom  the  News  refers  as 
"officials  no  constituency  could  hold  ac- 
countable at  the  polls."  Revenue-sharing 
will  permit  us  to  make  an  end  rtm  around 
the  professional  bureaucracy  and  take 
our  programs  and  money  directly  to  the 
people  in  the  cities,  counties  and  states 
for  whom  they  were  intended. 

This  excellent  editorial  is  also  a  stun- 
ning exposition  on  the  need  to  pass  the 
Ckivemment  Reorganization  Act.  The 
machinery  of  government  is  clogged  with 
the  layers  of  entrenched  and  outmoded 
thinking.  We  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  decision-makers  in  the  bureauc- 
racy whose  thinking  is  controlled  by  con- 
cepts they  formed  10,  20  or  25  years  ago, 
and  they  are  in  business  to  defend  and 
justify  those  concepts  rather  than  to 
move  on  to  new  thinking  to  meet  new 
conditions. 

This  machinery  will  not  respond  to  a 
tuneup  or  to  patchwork  repsdrs.  It  needs 
a  major  overhaul,  and  that  is  what  the 
Government  reorganization  plan  will  do. 

In  submitting  the  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  I  commend  that 
newspaper  for  so  capably  turning  the 
spotlight  on  one  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  our  nation  today.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Thk  Fousth  Bsanch 

Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  declared  Tbiirsday  that 
"obviously  excessive  and  objectionable"  bus- 
ing plans  will  hurt  the  Nixon  administration 
politically  in  1972. 

He  Is  probably  right,  for  when  something 
angers  the  electorate  the  administration 
minding  the  store  at  the  time  is  likely  to 
get  the  blame.  That's  traditional  and  under- 
standable, but  it  Is  not  strictly  fair,  for  rea- 
sons that  shine  through  the  senator's  other 
remarks. 

He  said  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  federal  courts'  requirements.  Further- 
more, he  said,  "the  President  says  one  thing 
and  HEW  goes  completely  contrary  to  it." 

This  Is  true.  And  the  senator  might  also 
have  added  that  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, the  Democrat-controlled  Ckingress 
said  one  thing  In  laws  that  it  passed  and 
HEW  went  "completely  contrary  to  It". 

In  fact,  the  policy  HEW  Is  Implementing  is 
not  administration  policy,  not  oongreaslonal 
policy,  not  Democratic  policy,  not  Republi- 
can policy,  but  bureaucratic  policy — the 
policy  favored  by  the  profeestonal  bureau- 
crats who  are  not  accountable  to  the  voters 
or.  obviously,  to  anyone  else. 

The  voters  have  Influence  over  the  making 
of  policy  by  the  chief  executive,  over  the 
making  of  laws  by  the  Congress. 

Their  wishes  must  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  political  p>osltlons  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties,  for  the  voters 
can  hold  the  elected  officials  responsible  for 
their  actions  and  for  the  failure  of  their  poli- 
cies. Even  the  Judiciary  can  be  Influenced  In- 
directly and  over  the  long  term  by  the  elec- 
torate. But  not  the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  amusing,  in  a  painful  sort  of  way,  to 
read  current  comments  by  liberals  ahout  the 
Vietnam  policies  of  the  19eOs.  There  are  com- 
plaints about  the  Insoluble  problems  of  try- 
ing to  pin  down  reaponslbUlty  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy, to  determine  who  did  what,  who 
was  accountable  for  which  action.  There  are 
crlea  of  outrage  that  pivotal.  Irreversible  de- 
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clslons  were  made  by  people  no  voter  elected, 
by  officials  no  constituency  could  hold  ac- 
countable at  the  polls. 

This,  of  course.  Is  precisely  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  domestic  side  that  conserva- 
tivee  have  been  denouncing  for  decades,  dur- 
ing all  that  long  span  when  Uberals  were 
proclaiming  bhat  the  welfare  state  bureauc- 
racy was  the  panacea,  the  modern  answer  to 
the  problems  of  getting  around  the  creaky 
dellbierations  of  democratic  government. 

The  fact  is  that  we  now  have  a  fourth 
branch  of  government,  one  that  Is  not  only 
more  entrenched  than  any  administration 
and  more  powerful  than  the  Congress,  but 
one  that  is  beyond  the  Influence  of  the  voters 
th,>mselves.  This  branch  of  government  gov- 
erns in  ways  that  are  not  only  undemocratic 
but  antidemocratic. 

So  the  Congress  passes  a  law  forbidding  the 
closing  of  schools  or  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  so  what?  So  the  president  gives  an 
order  that  such  a  policy  will  prevail,  so  what? 

It  then  filters  down  several  layers  and  dis- 
appears. So  nearly  every  winning  candidate 
promises  the  voters  he'll  oppose  busing,  so 
what?  Politicians  come  and  go,  citizens  rant 
and  rage,  but  the  bureaucrat  goes  on  forever. 

So  long  as  the  bureaucrat  acted  only  in  his 
assigned  role  of  carrying  out  policies  and 
laws  made  by  the  elected  officials,  this  worked 
well  for  us — his  expertise  and  experience  pro- 
vided stability  in  times  of  transition  from 
administration  to  administration,  during 
swings  of  opinion  In  Congress. 

But  when  the  bureaucracy  began  to  take 
over  the  role  of  making  policy,  the  people 
of  this  country  began  to  lose  the  self-rule  for 
which  this  Republic  was  eetabllshed. 


THE  BREZHNEV  DOCTRINE— RE- 
STATEMENT OF  THE  MARXIST- 
LENINIST   POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtrraiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtually 
all  educated  men  realize  that  an  easy 
bridge  to  understanding  the  ruling  phi- 
losophy of  men  is  through  a  close 
examination  of  their  written  work. 

If  we  accept  this  as  a  guiding  principle 
in  our  study  of  the  thought  and  objec- 
tives of  Soviet  Russia — the  avowed  enemy 
of  free  people,  dedicated  to  world  domi- 
nation— the  *rue  import  of  the  present 
Communist  regime  is  made  clear.  It  Ls 
simply  a  modern  version  of  the  old  Marx- 
ist-Leninist view  of  the  world — a  world 
engulfed  in  an  irreconcilable  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  socioeconomic  sys- 
tems— capitalism  free,  and  socialism, 
slave. 

I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  much — the 
struggle  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
United  States  is  the  struggle  between  two 
antagonistic  socioeconomic  systems, 
capitalism  and  socialism,  a  struggle  that 
is  irreconcilable,  one  that  must  go  on  un- 
til one  or  the  other  is  eliminated.  This  is 
peace  to  the  Communists — Socialists. 

I  repeat,  these  two  systems  cannot 
exist  together;  there  can  be  no  peaceful 
coexistence  that  can  endure. 

Thac  this  is  true,  and  that  this  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  present  regime  in 
Soviet  Russia,  has  never  been  made  more 
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clear  than  in  the  excellent  article  by 
Charles  T.  Baroch,  entitled  "The  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine,"  appearing  in  the  July 
1971  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal.  Mr.  Baroch  bases  his  ar- 
gument on  an  incisive  reading  of  Brezh- 
nev's own  works,  including  both  his 
speeches  and  papers. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  actions  of  this 
House  and  this  Congress  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  programs  designed  to 
push  this  country  further  down  the  path 
to  socialism — especially,  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
annual  income — I  feel  that  this  article  Is 
of  immeasurable  importance. 

I  especially  call  this  excellent  study  by 
Mr.  Baroch  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

(From  The  American  Bar  Association  Jovir- 
nal,  July  1971) 

Thx  BaxzHNsv  Doctrinb 
(By  Charles  T.  Baroch) 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  non -Com- 
munist world  was  shocked  by  the  ruthless 
intervention  of  Warsaw  Pact  armed  forces 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  nepubllc.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  the  intervention  was  "to 
defend  the  socialist  character"  of  a  member 
of  the  world  socialist  system  and  Its  "social- 
ist achievements". 

The  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  especially  the 
U.S.S.R.,  were  accused,  even  by  some  Com- 
munists, of  having  violated  Czechoslovak 
sovereignty  and  right  of  self-determination. 
Non-Communist  reaction  was  well  summed 
up  by  the  indignant  editorial  In  The  New 
York  Times  of  September  28,  1968,  In  which 
the  name  "Breshnev  Doctrine"  may  have 
been  coined : 

"The  latest  Kremlin  attempt  to  Justify  the 
Invasion  of  Cze<^oslovakla  is  further  Indi- 
cation of  Stalinism  ascendant  in  Moscow. 

"The  earlier  attempt  to  olalm  a  status  of 
seml-legallty  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  In- 
vitation to  the  Invaders  from  high  Czecho- 
slovak Government  and  Communist  party 
leaders  has  apparently  been  discarded.  In- 
stead, Pravda  now  enunciates  what  must  be 
called  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  though  the 
same  thinking  was  manifest  In  the  brutal 
repression  of  Hungarian  freedom  in  1956. 
The  core  of  this  doctrine  <8  the  assertion  that 
Communixt-ruled  states  enjoy  neither  gen- 
uine sovereignty  nor  genuine  rights  of  ter- 
ritorial Integrity,  that  the  Soviet  Union  may 
at  any  time  It  deems  proper  send  troops  into 
any  such  states  In  order  to  pressure  Com- 
munist rule. 

"What  permits  the  Soviet  Union  to  Issue 
and  even  to  implement  such  doctrine  Is,  of 
course,  Soviet  military  power.  This  reliance 
on  force  and  contempt  for  law  must  raise 
fears  among  others  that  some  day  Moscow 
win  decide  that  the  soverelgpity  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  non-Communist  nations 
Is  also  being  Interpreted  too  abstractly  and 
without  due  attention  to  class  principles." 

Questions  arise  as  to  the  origin  and  scope 
of  this  allegedly  new  doctrine.  It  seems  that 
the  edlt(»lallst  who  coined  the  term,  which 
has  become  an  International  household  word, 
had  In  mind  an  analogy  with  certain  Amer- 
ican policy  pronouncements  now.  with  the 
acquiescence  of  other  states,  pari  of  cus- 
tomary international  law.  Analogy  with  the 
most  famous  of  theae.  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Is  very  tempting,  but,  as  I  hope  to  demon- 
strate, despite  superficial  similarity,  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  is  precisely  its  op- 
pKMlte  In  every  respect. 

There  are  three  fxindamental  problems  re- 
garding the  Breshnev  Doctrine:   (1)  Oan  it 
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be  attributed  to  Brezhnev?  (2)  What  Is  Its 
relation  to  International  law?  and  (3)  What 
are  Its  real  content  and  implications? 

FSXSONAL   OCCISION    MAKIMC    BT   COMMXTmST 
LEAOEBS  IS  MINIMAL 

Certain  aspecte  revealing  a  conventional, 
narrow  understanding  of  the  Communist 
world  outlook  are  usually  stressed  by  authors 
considering  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine.  It  Is 
assumed  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(C.P.S.U.),  with  the  approval  of  the 
Politburo,  formulated  a  new  doctrine  of  the 
limited  sovereignty  of  a  member  of  the  social- 
ist system  of  states.  Yet,  there  Is  Ln  Commu- 
nist-controlled states  very  little  personal 
decision  making  by  Individual  leaders,  how- 
ever exalted  their  positions.  The  "fraternal 
assistance"  to  Czechoslovakia  was  a  vital 
policy  decision  of  the  C.PJ3.U.  Politburo 
based  on  evaluation  of  the  global  situation 
and  recommendations  by  several  depart- 
ments of  the  C.P3.U.  Central  Committee 
apparatus,  of  which  the  present  Secretary 
General  Is  a  product.  He  therefore  hardly 
deserves  to  be  honored  ae  the  doctrine's 
originator. 

There  Is  the  widespread  conviction,  also, 
that  this  doctrine  represents  a  new  foreign 
pKDilcy  formula  or,  at  least,  a  revival  of  policy 
discarded  after  Stalin's  death.  It  Is  enough, 
however,  to  consult  earlier  Communist  docu- 
ments to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  view. 

1957     DECLAKATION     RKAITIRMS    BASIC     MARXIST- 
LENINIST    TENET 

In  1957,  for  Instance,  following  the  sup- 
pression of  Polish  and  East  German  unrest 
and  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  the  jrear 
before,  the  ruling  Communist  Parties  of  the 
twelve  socialist  countries  met  in  Moscow  to 
define  the  Communist  co-ordinated  policy 
for  the  later  1950s  and  19606.  They  sought  to 
outline  basic  rules  of  a  conduct  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  mechanical  copying  of  C.P.S.U. 
methods  (the  so-called  dogmatism)  and, 
what  was  considered  even  more  dangerous,  of 
revisionism  of  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  tenets  or 
right-wing  opportunism.  Their  declaration 
stated:  > 

"In  our  ejKJCh,  world  development  Is  de- 
termined by  the  course  and  results  of  the 
confrontation  [sorevnovaniye]  '  between  two 
diametrically  opposed  social  syoitcms  [social- 
ism versus  oapltallam).  [In  that  confronta- 
tion] the  strengthening  of  the  unity  and 
fraternal  cooperation  of  the  socialist  [com- 
munist-controlled] states  and  of  the  Com- 
munist and  Workers'  Parties  of  all  coun- 
tries and  closing  the  ranks  of  the  Interna- 
tional working  class,  national -liberation 
and  democratic  movements  take  on  special 
Importance."  • 

While  asaertlng  that  "the  socialist  ooun- 
triee  base  their  relallons  on  the  principles  of 
complete  equality,  reepect  few  territorial  In- 
tegrity, srtate  Independence  and  sovereignty 
as  well  as  non -Interference",  the  declaration 
emphasizes  that,  however  important,  these 
principles  "do  not  exhaust  the  essence  of 
relaitlons".  (Emphasis  added.)  Fraitemal, 
mutual  atwirtance  Is  an  Integral  pert  of  these 
relations  and  "finds  Its  expression  In  the 
principle  of  socialist  IntemationaUsm",' 
which  has  thus  been  elevated  to  a  funda- 
mental doctrine,  superlmpoeed  on  interna- 
tional law  in  socialist  Interstate  relatione. 

In  order  to  offset  the  dangers  of  revision- 
ism, the  twelve  participating  parties  force- 
fully reaffirmed  the  oorreotnees  of  the  basic 
Marxist -Leninist  tenet  that  "the  processes 
of  the  socialist  revolution  and  socialist  con- 
struction are  governed  by  a  number  of  basic 
'laws,'  applicable  In  all  countries  embark- 
ing on  the  socialist  path."  *  Their  declara- 
tion then  lists  these  generally  valid  prtn- 
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clples  and  rules  of  conduct  binding  on  all 
Communist  Parties,  ruling  or  noiv^llng 
alike: 

1.  Leadwahlp  of  the  toUlng  masses  by  the 
working  class,  whose  vanguard  is  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  Party,  In  bringing  aixHit  a  prole- 
tartan  revolution  in  one  form  or  another 
[either  by  peaceful  or  violent  (civil  war) 
means)  and  In  establishing  some  form  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat; 

2.  AlUanoe  of  the  working  claae  with  the 
bulk  of  the  peasantry  and  other  strata  of  the 
toilers; 

3.  Abolition  of  capitalist  ownership  and  es- 
tablishment of  public  ownership  of  the  baaic 
means  of  production; 

4.  Gradual  socialist  reorganization  [ool- 
lectlvlaatlon  ]  of  agriculture; 

5.  Planned  development  of  tJie  economy 
with  the  aim  of  building  soclalian  and  com- 
munism; 

6.  Completion  of  a  socialist  revolution  In 
the  sphere  of  Idealogy  and  culture  and  for- 
mation of  numerous  inteliigentsia  devoted  to 
the  working  claas,  the  toUers  and  the  cause  of 
socialism; 

7.  Elimination  of  national  oppression  and 
the  establiabment  of  equality  and  frat^nal 
friendship   among  people; 

8.  Defense  of  the  achievements  of  social- 
ism' [emphasis  added)  against  encjoacb- 
menta  of  external  and  Internal  enemies;  BOi- 
idarity  of  the  working  class  of  a  given  coun- 
try with  the  working  class  of  other  coun- 
tries— ^proletarian  internaUonallsm.' 

Two  observations  should  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  1967  declaration.  The  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  1957  conference  was  headed 
by  the  then  First  Secretary  of  the  CJ.S.U. 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  who,  for  all  his  repu- 
tation as  promoter  of  peaceful  coexistence.  In 
1956,  as  will  be  remembered,  had  given  fra- 
ternal military  assistance  to  orthodox  Hun- 
garian Oommunistfi  led  by  Janos  Kadar  In 
their  effort  to  preserve  socialist  achievements 
in  that  country. 

Also,  the  same  basic  rules  for  Communist 
conduct  defined  In  the  1957  declaration  are 
quoted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Brezhnev's  argu- 
ments to  Justify  the  1968  Warsaw  Pact  oc- 
cupation of  Czechoslovakia.  A  constantly  de- 
teriorating situation  (from  a  Communist 
viewpoint)  had  developed  there,  with  the 
local  Communist  Party  In  disarray  and  los- 
ing Its  total  control  (dictatorship)  over  the 
state,"  resembling  the  1956  Hungarian  crisis. 

In  the  view  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  govern- 
ments this  situation  fully  Justified  armed 
Intervention,  aimed  at  restoring  the  Com- 
munist Party  power  monopoly.  The  non- 
Communist  world,  however,  branded  It  as 
"contrary  to  every  elementary  rule  of  In- 
ternational law,  to  say  nothing  of  the  UN 
Charter".* 

It  is  of  major  Interest,  therefore,  to  look 
next  into  the  Communist  attitude  toward 
these  elementary  rules  of  International  law, 
which  are  essential  for  normal  Intercourse 
among  states.  Since  legal  norms  are  basically 
rules  and  guidelines  of  conduct,  whether  of 
individuals  or  states,  the  Importance  of 
understanding  the  Soviet  legal  system  and 
its  underlying  philosophy  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized in  our  search  for  communist 
policy  motivation.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  summed  it  up  very  well  when  as 
Attorney  General  he  wrote  in  this  Journal.' 

"When  we  talk  about  competing  with  In- 
ternational Communism  in  the  realm  of 
Ideas,  we  are  talking  in  large  measure  about 
the  Ideas  which  are  the  basis  of  our  legal 
system."  " 

The  so-caUed  Breshnev  Doctrine  has  often 
been  qualified  In  the  non-Communist  world 
as  a  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty,  appli- 
cable only  to  a  socialist  state.  What,  briefly. 
Is   the    Communist   concept   of   state   sov- 
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•rclenty  wtuan  Um  liit«rnatlon*l  l*w  con- 
text? 

■TATS  OONdTT  DIimM  TMOM  TKADRIONAI. 
IffOTIONS 

The  itete  concept — and  ■overelgnty  la  an 
lmp<at*nt  attribute  of  the  etate — m  de- 
fined In  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory  of  aUte 
end  Uw  dlflen  luhetantlally  from  traditional 
notlona.  The  theory  of  the  origin,  nature 
and  alma  of  the  atate  waa  formulated  by 
Lenin,  a  lawyer  by  educaUon.  who  relied 
hearlly  on  Frederick  Engela'a  work.  The 
Origin  of  the  ramajf.  Frlwte  Property  and 
the  State.  Aa  ta  well  known.  Bngela  tied  the 
atate'a  origin  to  the  appearance  on  the  hla- 
torloal  aoene  of  prlrate  ownerahlp  of  the 
meaaa  of  production  and  the  reaultlng  apllt 
of  aodety  Into  anta«onl«tlc  elaaeea.  The  atate 
emerged,  and  continued  to  exlat,  aa  an  organ 
of  ela«  rule  (alave^nmera  over  alaTea,  feu- 
dal lorda  orer  aerfa). 

At  preaent,  ICarzlst-Lenlnlat  theory  dla- 
tlngulahea  between  two  basic  forms  of  claaa 
aodety:  In  one  the  daaaes  are  hottile  and 
antaghnittie  towarda  each  other  and  are  en- 
gaged In  bitter  claaa  conflict  (bourgeoisie  tb. 
the  working  claaa  in  a  cai^tallat  state) :  the 
other,  after  doing  away  with  private  owner- 
ship of  the  meana  of  production,  la  Identified 
by  oo-operatlon  of  friendly  claasea  (the  work- 
ing claaa  and  ItolkhOM  [oolleetlTe  farm] 
peaaantry  in  a  proletarlan-aoeiaUst  atate)  in 
a  Joint  taak  and  aim :  building  sodallam  and. 
ultimately,  fin««T«imt«m 

"lifcr¥l«m-T«»nlnlmn  disclosed  the  class 
nature  of  the  atate.  and.  In  a  society  with 
antagonistic  plaasea.  It  ccmaldera  the  state  as 
a  machine  of  suppression.  "The  state"— 
noted  V.  I.  Lenin— "U  a  machine  used  to 
support  the  domination  of  one  class  over 
another."  Hm  figurative  word  "machine"  Im- 
mediately indicates  the  gist  of  the  cIsm  na- 
ture of  the  state;  it  helps  to  explain  that  a 
state  like  any  machine  Is  a  tool  in  the  bands 
of  people,  a  tool  which  multipllae  their 
strength  ss  representatives  of  the  ruling 
class.  Ooossquently,  the  state  in  Ite  essence 
Is  an  Instrument  of  a  dictatorship — of  dsss 
domination."  » 

The  state  in  a  capttallst  society,  according 
to  ICandsm-Lenlnlsm,  serves  ss  an  Instru- 
ment for  the  oppression  of  the  majority  (the 
tolling  maaees)  by  the  minority  (the  txmr- 
geoiiie) .  The  atate  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  an  the  other  band,  serves  as  an 
Instrument  of  suppression  of  a  minority  (the 
remainder  of  the  vanquished  exploiting 
elssses)  by  an  overwhelming  majority  (the 
working  class  and  the  peasants) .  Only  after 
the  oomptete  victory  ot  socialism  dose  the 
state  cease  to  be  an  (xgan  of  class  domina- 
tion; undsr  sortallsm  it  continues  to  serve  ss 
an  instrument  of  poUttcal  power  of  the 
friendly  classes  of  tollers. 


rOTVLAM  SOTSSXIGMTT  tS  A  hction 

In  theory,  the  working  class  rules  the 
proletarian-socialist  state  and  Is  thus  the 
bearer  of  ite  sovereignty.  In  fact,  however, 
popular  sovereignty  U  a  fiction  in  such  a 
state  because  of  the  unique  poelUon  of  the 
Communist  Party,  a  position  equivalent,  ulti- 
mately, to  one  of  exclusive  and  total  control 
over  the  state.  The  ruling  Communist  Parties 
not  MUy  formulate  policy  for  all  aspecta 
(eo<monilc.  poUUcal  and  cult\iral)  of  society's 
life,  but  they  also  select  cadres  for  the  state 
apparatus  who  carry  out  and  supervise  their 
poUcy."  ThU  is  justified  by  the  party's  claim 
to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class  in 
Ite  revolutionary  mlaalon  to  transform  the 
world. 

The  class  character  of  the  Communlat- 
oontroUed  party-stete  and.  consequently,  of 
Ite  sovereignty  Introduces  a  new  interna- 
tional or,  better  to  say.  supranational  oon- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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oept  into  interatete  relations  between  social - 
Is*  states  themselves  as  well  ss  between 
"capitalist"  and  "soclaUat"  states. 

In  their  interstate  or,  rather.  Interparty 
relations.  Communist-controlled  states  claim 
to  be  primarily  guided  by  the  principles  of 
socialist  internationalism  and  not  by  gen- 
eral International  law,^*  although,  Soviet 
jurlste  assert 

"The  socialist  states  consistently  uphold 
the  observance  in  International  intercourse 
of  the  generally  recognized  democratic  prln- 
dplee  of  International  legality  and  law  .  .  . 
they  are  Inserting  a  new  content  Into  old 
legal  forms,  a  new  quaUty  arising  from  the 
flociaiijt  character  of  thoae  states.""  (Km- 
pha^ta  added.] 

This  process  is  being  .deecrlbed  as  the  for- 
mation of  a  separate  socialist  International 
law,  which  will  gradually  replace  general 
international  law  "when  the  world  sodallst 
system  will  occupy  a  dominant  position  in 
all  areas  of  IntematloDal  relatlcs)s".>* 

Meanwhile.  Intercourse  between  socialist 
and  capitalist  states  Is  allegedly  regulated 
by  norms  of  general  International  law.  often 
called  by  Communist  jiirlste  "the  Law  of 
Peaceful  Coexistence"  between  states  of  the 
two  antagonistic  social  systems.  It  Is  not  a 
law  of  peaceful  Intercourse  In  the  traditional. 
noQ-Oommunlat  meaning,  but  a  set  of  norms 
operating  in  a  historical  situation  charac- 
terized by  the  absence  ot  major  (nuclear) 
oonfilct  between  the  two  systems,  whose 
"ooezhrtenoe"  Is  described  as 

"A  spedflc  form  of  class  struggle  between 
socialism  and  o^Utallsm  in  the  international 
arena.  .  .  .  Peaceful  coexistence  between  the 
two  systems  does  not  exclude  revolutions  In 
the  form  of  armed  uprisings  and  just  na- 
tional liberation  wars  against  imperialist 
oppression,  which  occur  within  the  capitalist 
system."" 

In  this  context  the  IntemaUonal  law  prin- 
ciples ot  the  sovereignty  of  a  capitalist  state 
and  noninterference  in  ite  Internal  affairs, 
despite  formal  acceptance  by  the  Oommu- 
nlste,  are  logically  also  subordinated  to  the 
overriding  alms  of  class  struggle  (for  ex- 
ample, international  dvll  war)  and  are  de- 
void of  traditional  significance. 

It  appears  that  the  negative  Influence  of 
the  Brexhnev  Doctrine  on  international  law's 
validity  U  self-evident. 

BSEEBinv's  moLK  KELPS  TO  kxflah*  ma 
oocTtam 

For  an  understanding  of  the  real  content 
and  Implications  of  the  Breshnev  Doctrine, 
we  must  return  to  Breshnev's  role,  even 
though  the  doctrine  may  not  be  so  new  and 
he  Is  not  Ite  author.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  minimize  the  Influence  ot  this  most 
Important  representative  of  the  C  J>J9.T7.  Cen- 
tral Committee  apparatus,  which  wields 
enormous  power  emanating  from  the  party's 
totalitarian  control  over  the  Soviet  state  and, 
Indirectly,  even  over  the  world  socialist  sys- 
tem. In  his  public  pronouncemente  the  Sec- 
retary General  Interprete  and  communicates 
to  the  world  the  genuine  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine", a  complex  set  of  concepte  and  moti- 
vations which  make  the  CJPB.U.  and  other 
Communist  Parties  "tick",  despite  their 
"rifte".  We  speak  here,  of  course,  of  the  Com- 
munist world  view,  the  M&rxlst-tienlnlst  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  global.  Ideological  frame- 
work of  the  Communist  Parties. 

In  a  recent  collection  of  speeches  and  arti- 
cles the  Secretary  Oeneral  summarizes  "the 
Party's  experience  in  directing  communist 
construction  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
USSB"."  It  Is  C.P5.tr.  directed  foreign  policy 
Interpreted  by  Brezhnev,  then,  that  will  offer 
us  an  Insight  Into  the  problem  of  "sovereign" 
relations  nirynng  communist-controlled 
states,  and.  ultimately,  also,  between  thoee 
states  and  their  nonoommunlst  counterparts. 
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INVASION    or    CZXCHOBU>VAKIA     KAS    BXXN     AM 
nCPOBTANT   TOPIC 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  August. 
1968.  a  critical  foreign  policy  decision  within 
the  socialist  system,  has  been  an  Important 
topic  In  Brezhnev's  speeches.  On  November 
12.  IMS.  his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Polish  United  Workers  (<.e.,  Ootnmunlst) 
Party  showed  not  only  concern  with  a  local 
(Czechoalovak)  problem  but  reflected  the 
communist  global  view: 

"We  are  living,  comrades.  In  a  complicated, 
stormy  and  interesting  time.  The  revolu- 
tionary process,  which  centers  around  the 
confrontation  of  the  tv>o  prindpal  social  sys- 
tem* of  our  epoch — socialism  and  capital- 
ism— ^is  progressing  Irresistibly."  "  [Knpba- 
sls  added.] 

He  admonishes  the  Communlste  of  the  so- 
cialist countries  that  the  recent  activlzatlon 
In  Cze<dioalovakla  of  forces  hostile  to  social- 
ism should  be  understood  in  terms  of  this 
oonfroistation  and  that 

"It  is  vitally  Important  ...  to  carry  high 
the  banner  of  socialist  internationalism  and 
constantly  strengthen  the  solidarity  and  co- 
hesion of  the  socialist  oountrles.>*" 

Despite  remarks  in  support  of  the  observ- 
ance of  traditiooAi  sovereignty  of  all  states, 
Breahnev  emphasizes  the  special  Importance 
for  the  Communlste  of  defending  the  sov- 
er«lgnty  of  states  which  have  chosen  the 
road  ot  building  socialism.  He  equates  the 
sovereignty  ot  a  socialist  country  with  build- 
ing "a  society  free  of  every  oppression  and 
exploitation".  TYue  consolidation  of  sover- 
eignty and  Independence  requires  that — 

"Budi  socialist  country  determine  the  con- 
crete forms  ot  ite  developmect  along  the  i>ath 
toward  socialism,  while  taking  Into  account 
the  specific  character  of  Ite  national  ooodl- 

tlCMlS."  » 

But,  Brezhnev  warns,  in  order  to  u|)lMld 
"socialist"  sovereignty: 

"There  exist  also  generally  binding  prin- 
ciples ot  socialist  construction,  whose  neglect 
could  lead  to  a  retreat  from  socialism.  .  .  . 
And  whan  Internal  and  external  forces  hostile 
to  socialism  make  an  attempt  to  reverse  the 
development  of  a  socialist  country  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  restoration  of  the  capitalist 
system  .  .  .  then  this  threat  represents  not 
only  a  problem  for  the  people  of  that  country, 
but  a  common  problem  and  task  of  all  so- 
cialist countries."  ^  ]&nphasis  added.] 

Mutual  fraternal  ssslstance,  baaed  <»i  prin- 
ciples of  socialist  Internationalism,  Includes, 
according  to  Brezhnev,  direct  military  inter- 
vention, even  though  only  as  "an  extraordi- 
nary metuure,  in  order  to  nip  in  the  bud  the 
threat  to  the  socialist  order". 

Brezhnev  did  not  elabocute  on  these  gen- 
erally binding  principles  and  rulss,  knowing 
quite  well  that  his  host,  Qomulka,  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  1067  declaration  of  the 
twelve  Communist  and  Workers'  Parties  that 
spelled  them  out  in  detail. 

Two  years  later,  In  a  monumental  dis- 
course, "The  Work  of  Lenin  Lives  and 
Triumphs",  on  April  21,  1970,  Bre^nev  again 
reminded  his  llstenMs.  Communlste  and  sym- 
pathizers from  practically  every  country  in 
the  world,  of  the  "ooUapee"  of  the  antlso- 
clallst  plot  In  Czechoslovakia,  proving  "the 
great  Importance  of  the  International  soli- 
darity of  the  socialist  oountrlee".  He  re- 
marked, "Neither  our  friends  nor  our  enemies 
doubt  Ite  force  and  effectlvenees — and  that  U 
very  good." 

When  we  compare  this  speech  with  the 
1067  Moscow  Declaration,  the  remarkable 
continuity  of  Marxist-Leninist  thinking 
should  not  surprise  us.  Prepared  by  the  same 
apparatus.  It  repeate  the  declaration's  main 
polnte  almost  word  for  word:  The  path  of 
different  countries  to  socialism,  and  the 
socialist  system  itself,  are  characterized — 
"as  has  been  emphasized  by  the  fraternal 
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Parties" — by  "common  landmarlcs",  the 
socialist  revolution  In  some  form  which 
crushes  the  state  machinery  of  the  exploiters 
and  replaces  it  by  the  state  (dictatorship) 
of  the  proletariat;  the  proletskrlan  (socialist) 
state,  which.  In  turn,  liquidates  the  exploiter 
classes,  socializes  the  means  of  production 
and  inaugurates  a  cultural  revolution  In 
Lenin's  meaning. 

As  for  the  socialist  system  once  con- 
structed, ite  fundamental  obligatory  char- 
acteristics are:  the  rule  of  the  toilers,  imple- 
mented through  the  control  of  the  Marxist - 
Leninist  party  over  society's  development; 
social  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  a  planned  economy;  education  of  the 
entire  people  In  the  spirit  of  the  ideology 
of  scientific  communism;  and.  last  but  not 
least,  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  proletarian -socialist  International- 
ism. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  doctrinal  continuity 
displayed  by  the  C.PjB.U.  apparatus,  it  is  only 
natural  that  Brezhnev  should  publicly  deny 
not  only  authorship  but  also  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  "Brezhnev"  doctrine.  ^>eaklng  in 
Moscow  on  June  9.  1969.  liefore  an  interna- 
tional conference  of  seventy-five  Communist 
and  Workers'  Parties  held  to  consider  the 
tasks  of  the  struggle  against  imperialism,  be 
accused  "the  imperialist  propagandlste"  of 
having : 

"Fabricated  and  circulated  the  notorious 
doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty  [and  of] 
slandering  the  principle  of  proletarian  inter- 
nationalism by  contrasting  it  artificially  with 
the  principles  of  independence,  sovereignty 
and  equality  of  national  detacbmento  of  the 
workers'  and  communist  movement  (Com- 
munist Parties]."*'  [Emphasis  added.] 

In  support  of  his  argument  he  quoted  as 
"by  no  means  obsolete"  Lenin's  definition: 
"to  be  an  Internationalist  means  to  do  the  ut- 
most poeelble  in  one  country  for  the  promo- 
tion, support  and  stirring  up  of  revolution 
in  all  countries."  ° 

The  genuine  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  is,  then, 
a  restatement  of  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  world 
view:  a  world  engulfed  in  an  irreconcilable 
confrontation  between  the  two  antagonistic 
socioeconomic  systems — capitalism  and  so- 
cialism— which  ia  bound  to  end  with  a  revolu- 
tionary transformation  of  capitalist  society 
according  to  Marxist-Leninist  tenete.  To  this 
supranational  revolutionary  end  everything 
Is  subordinated,  including  intereste  of  whole 
nations  (their  sovereignty,  equality,  in- 
dependence, ete.)  as  well  as  the  intereete  of 
individuals.  Irrespective  of  whether  they  axe 
part  of  the  ci^itallst  or  socialist  system. 

The  present  Secretary  General  may.  of 
course,  at  some  future  date  be  replaced  by 
another  apparatchik  (prominent  member  of 
the  C.P.S.TJ.  Central  Committee  apparatus), 
who  will  continue  promoting  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine,  the  true  driving  force  be- 
hind the  Communist  effort. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Pravada,  November  23.  1967,  page  1. 
Represented  were  the  Communist  Parties  of 
Albania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  Vletn«tfn,  East 
Germany.  China.  North  Korea.  Mongolia, 
Poland.  Rumania,  the  U.S.SJl.,  Czechoslo- 
valtia  and  Yugoslavia.  All  but  Yugoslavia 
signed  the  document. 

•The  widely  used  English  equivalent, 
"competition",  is  a  misleading  translation 
in  the  author's  opinion,  since  it  does  not  re- 
fiect  this  struggle's  irreconcilable  character. 

•Pravda.  November  22,  1967,  page  1. 

•/bid. 

*lbid. 

*  "Zavoyevaniya  sotsialUtma"  (achieve- 
mente  of  socialism),  in  the  author's  opinion. 
Is  better  translated  literally  "conqueete  of 
socialism",  since  it  refiecte  the  Communist 
large-scale  application  of  crude  force  and 
legalized  terror  in  transforming  society. 
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'Pravda,  November  22,  1957,  page  1. 
■  Read  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  author's  brochure,  The  Sovixt 

DOCTXINE     OP     SOVKRKIGNTT,     THX     SO-CaLLXS 

BaazHNxv  Doctkink,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Standing  Committee  on 
Education  About  Communism  and  Ite  Con- 
trast With  Liberty  Under  Law.  (1970). 

•  The  New  York  Times,  Septemtter  28.  1968, 
page  32. 

"Rogers.  Our  Great  Goal:  Peace  Under 
Law,  46  A.B.A.J.  1181   (1969). 

"  Pdndamzntals  or  thx  Treobt  or  Stai« 
AND  X^w  [in  Russian],  legal  textbook  of  the 
Sverdlovsk  Law  Institute  (1969). 

"  Id.  at  107-198. 

"  Tonkin,  Thxobt  op  Intxrnationai,  Law 
[in  Russian)  604  (1970). 

"  Korovin.  Proletarian  Intemationaiism 
and  International  Law,  Sovnr  Yearbook  or 
Intz&nationai.  Law — 1966  [In  Russian]  66 
(1959). 

isUsenko.  International  Law  in  the  Inter- 
course of  Socialist  Countries,  Sovirr  Yeas- 
book  or  Intxrnationai.  Law — 1966-1967  (in 
Russian]  44  (1968). 

>*4  Philosophical  Encyclopedia  (In  Rus- 
sian] at  463-464. 

■'  1  Brezhnxv,  The  Lentnst  Pouct  Course  : 
Speeches  and  Arttci,es  1964-1970  (in  Rus- 
sian] 3. 

« Id.,  Volvime  2,  at  326. 

>•  Id.  at  328. 

"  Id.  at  329. 

"/Ind. 

» Id.  at  397. 

"Ibid. 
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LEAD    POISONING:     ZOO     ANIMALS 
MAY  BE  THE  FIRST  VICTIMS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  researchers  at 
the  New  York  Medical  College  have  dis- 
covered that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
animals  at  Staten  Island  Zoo  suffer  from 
lead  poisoning.  "And  while  some  of  the 
lead  in  the  £iniinals'  bodies  may  have 
come  from  paint  in  their  cages,"  notes 
an  article  in  the  July  9  issue  of  Science, 
"the  major  source  appears  to  be  atmos- 
pheric contamination." 

Analysis  of  16  paints  used  in  some  of 
their  cages — all  marketed  as  lead -free 
interior  paints — showed  that  11  of  them 
contained  lead  in  concentrations  rang- 
ing from  0.01  to  3  percent.  "Signifi- 
cantly," the  article  continues,  "the  ani- 
mals kept  in  outdoor  cages,  including 
those  in  cages  without  paint,  showed  the 
highest  levels  of  lead  in  their  bodies." 

In  the  words  of  the  pathologist  who  di- 
rected the  study,  "The  findings  have  om- 
inous implications  for  the  people  who  live 
in  that  area  of  the  city."  Indeed,  they 
are  ominous  for  all  of  us  who  care  about 
what  we  are  doing  to  our  air. 

I  include  the  article,  headed  "Lead 
Poisoning:  Zoo  Animals  May  Be  the  First 
Victims" : 

Lead  Poisoning:   Zoo  Anocals  Mat  Be  the 

First  Victims 

(By  Robert  J  Bazell) 

New  York. — Death  and  illness  as  a  result 

of  simply  breathing  polluted  urban  air  Is  a 

specter   of  the   future  that   only   the   more 


alarmist  environmentallste  conjure  up  from 
time  to  time.  Nevertheleee,  reeet^chers  at  New 
York  Medical  College  (NYMC)  have  discov- 
ered that  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals 
at  Staten  Island  Zoo  suffer  from  lead  poison- 
ing. And  While  some  of  the  lead  in  the  ani- 
mals' bodlee  may  have  come  from  paint  in 
their  cages,  the  major  source  appears  to  be 
atmospheric  contamination.  In  the  words  of 
Ralph  Strebel.  the  pathologist  who  directed 
the  study.  "The  findings  have  ominous  im- 
plications for  the  i>eople  who  live  in  that 
area  of  the  city." 

The  first  Indication  of  trouble  at  the  zoo 
came  last  November,  when  an  U-montb-old 
leopard  became  weak,  started  losing  ite  hair, 
and  refused  to  eat.  The  cat  was  taken  to  New 
York  Medical  College,  where  sick  animals 
from  the  city's  five  zoos  are  treated  under  the 
comparative  pathology  program.  Although 
Strebel  and  his  colleagues  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  disease,  the  leopard  died  24  hours 
later. 

Three  weelu  later,  zoo  keepers  found  the 
leopard's  fraternal  twin,  a  black  leopard 
(formerly  known  as  a  black  panther)  named 
Mr.  l«o  Pard.  lying  paralyzed  in  his  cage;  he 
too  was  taken  uptown  to  the  medical  school. 
Again  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  known 
disease.  But  in  response  to  symptomatic 
treatment,  Mr.  Leo  Pard  survived  and  re- 
gained his  muscular  coordination.  At  this 
point.  Dennis  Craston,  a  toxlcologlst  from 
the  city's  Medical  Examiner's  Oflce  and  an 
instructor  at  the  medical  ooUege,  tested  Mr 
Leo  Pard  for  heavy  metal  poisoning  and  found 
extremely  high  levels  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  animal's  hair,  blood,  and  feces.  A  check 
of  the  first  leopard's  preserved  organs  also 
revealed  high  concentrations  of  the  scune 
two  mettUs. 

After  6  weeks  of  Intensive  treatment  at 
the  hospital's  animal  facility,  Mr.  Leo  Pard 
was  well  enough  to  return  home  to  the 
Staten  Island  Zoo.  But  once  there,  the  level 
of  lead  in  his  body  again  began  to  rise.  After 
he  went  into  convulsions,  he  was  taken  back 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  Is  still  recuperat- 
ing. 

On  the  basis  of  their  experience  with  the 
two  leopards,  the  NYMC  researchers  decided 
to  check  other  animals  in  the  zoo  for  lead 
pwisoning.  They  found  not  only  that  other 
animals  had  high  concentrations  of  lead  in 
their  bodies,  but  that  the  victims  ranged  from 
reptiles  to  primates. 

For  some  time,  snakes  at  the  zoo  had  been 
dying  after  having  lost  sufficient  muscular 
coordination  to  sl'ther  properly.  Sure  enough, 
chemical  analysis  of  the  preserved  carcasses 
revealed  high  concentrations  of  lead.  Hair 
chippings,  along  with  blood  and  fecal  sam- 
ples, from  a  variety  of  cau  and  primates 
showed  many  of  the  animals  to  be  contami- 
nated with  lead^-often  in  amounts  far  ex- 
ceeding the  level  considered  toxic  in  man. 
Even  a  great  horned  owl,  brought  to  NYMC 
because  it  had  lost  Its  feathers,  was  found 
to  be  a  victim  of  lead  poisoning. 

Searching  for  the  source  of  the  contamina- 
tion, the  NYMC  Investigators  first  tested  the 
zoo's  water,  food,  and  bedding  and  found 
them  all  to  be  free  of  heavy  metals.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  palnte  used  in  some  of  the  cages, 
however,  revealed  that  11  out  of  16  paints 
contained  lead  in  concentrations  ranging 
from  0.01  to  3  percent  This  finding  is  signifi- 
cant in  itself,  according  U>  Craston.  because 
all  of  the  palnte  are  marketed  as  lead-free 
interior  palnte. 

But  perhaps  even  more  significant  were  the 
levels  of  lead  found  outelde  the  cages  Grass, 
leaves,  and  soil  collected  on  the  zoo  grounds 
contained  lead  in  quantities  as  high  as  3900 
micrograms  per  milligram  dry  weight — an 
amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  that  fotind 
along  the  sides  of  major  highways,  where 
automobiles  continually  spew  out  lead-con- 
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t*lnlng  azbAusU.  "We  can  only  oondude," 
■aid  Strabel,  "that  most  of  the  lead  taken 
in  by  the  animali  resulted  from  atmoeolierlc 
fallout." 

Blgnlflcantly,  the  ""w*'-  kept  In  outdoor 
oagw,  infJwiing  those  In  cages  without  paint, 
showed  the  highest  lereU  of  lead  In  their 
bodies.  Kren  the  carcasses  of  dead  mice  found 
Inside  and  outslds  the  aoo  buildings  were 
loaded  with  laad. 

Lead  poisoning  of  ^ntt.»mi«  apparently  is  not 
oonflned  to  the  Staten  Island  Zoo.  The  same 
doctors  made  a  preliminary  InTsatlgatlon 
of  animals  In  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  turned  up 
the  same  problem,  although  fewer  >n*m»i. 
seem  to  be  affected. 

Originally  an  occupational  hacard,  lead 
poisoning  In  recent  years  has  been  Identified 
In  slum  chUdrsn  who  eat  chlpa  of  paint  In 
old.  dll^ldated  buUdlngs  {Science.  5  Sep- 
tember 1808).  Several  studies  have  found  an 
Increasing  oonomtraUon  of  lead  In  the  sir 
over  many  eiUes.  And.  although  the  question 
has  been  raised.  UtUe  ts  known  about  the 
effect  of  this  lead  on  the  cities'  Inhabitants. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  increasing  ex- 
posure to  lead  in  the  air  can  increase  the 
amount  of  lead  in  s  person's  blood.  And  a 
recent  position  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Air 
PoUutlon  Contrcd  Office  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  oonoiuded  that  atmo- 
sphertc  lead  pollution  does  indeed  poee  a 
health  hasard,  particularly  for  children  ex- 
poeed  to  lead  tiom  other  sources. 

Since  there  U  UtUe  data  on  the  levels 
of  lead  in  the  bodies  of  adult  residents  of 
New  York,  the  findings  from  the  boo  ani- 
mals cannot  be  compared  with  those  from 
the  human  population.  But  the  wide  range 
of  species  that  were  affected  in  the  aoo  seems 
to  indicate  that  man  might  weU  be  In  dan- 
ger. One  of  the  dllBculUes  in  d«ectlng  wlde- 
quread  lead  poisoning  is  the  lack  of  specific 
symptoms.  For  many  years,  the  headaches 
and  lisUeasness  experienced  by  slum  chU- 
dren  who  were  suffering  from  subclinical 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  were  overlooked  by 
doctors— simply  because  they  were  imaware 
of  the  problem.  And  so  it  could  be  with  some 
of  the  city's  residents  who  simply  breathe  the 
city  au. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  however.  New 
York  City  has  compiled  a  good  deal  of  data 
on  levels  of  lead  in  the  blood  of  children, 
and  according  to  Vincent  C3Kilnee.  director 
of  the  New  York  lead  poisoning  prevention 
Prog^ni.  there  Is  no  apparent  correlation 
between  levels  of  lead  in  children's  blood 
and  those  areas  of  the  city  in  which  airborne 
lead  poUutlon  U  highest.  "I  would  therefore 
doubt."  said  Oulnee.  "that  the  *niTn»i«  m 
the  zoo  developed  clinical  symptoms  Just 
from  breathing  the  air.  But."  he  added,  "I'm 
prepared  for  surprises." 

The  NYMC  researchers  intend  to  contlntae 
their  Investigation,  in  order  to  correlate  their 
findings  In  the  soo  animals  with  the  sur- 
rounding human  populaUon.  "The  boo  ani- 
mals." said  Strebel.  "could  potentially  serve 
as  barometers  of  the  medical  effects  of  the 
variety  of  pollutants  in  the  city's  air." 
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invltatioii  of  the  Amerlcaa  ptag-pon« 
team  to  that  country  should  be  real- 
iatically  assessed  as  a  propaganda  move 
and  not  the  extension  of  a  band  of 
friendship  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  May  30, 
liCark  Oayn  candidly  observed  the  many 
gestures  of  friendship  as  one  of  the  first 
two  correspondents  admitted  to  Red 
China  after  the  ping-pong  episode,  but 
he  goes  on  to  assert: 

China's  hostUity  towards  the  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment  and  its  policies  has  not  changed.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  sign  that  Peking  intends 
to  reduce  its  aid  and  comfort  to  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Vletcong.  the  Pathet  Lao,  the 
friendly  forces  In  Cambodia,  or  the  guerrillas 
on  the  Thal-Malayalan  border.  What  has 
changed  radically  In  this  season  Is  the  tactics 
of  the  struggle. 

The  people-to-people  campaign  is  clearly 
meant  to  reach  the  man  in  the  street  in  the 
United  States,  to  do  what  Hanoi  has  done 
with  such  success.  The  Chinese  beUeve  that 
the  American  people  are  disowning  President 
Nixon.  The  'Ping-Pong  episode'  U  obviously 
meant  to  q>eed  up  the  process  .  .  . 

Peking  has  ito  eye  on  the  American 
publlo— and  on  the  American  policymaker 
now  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  about  the 
China  issue  in  the  United  Nations. 

As  for  the  kind  of  future  we  can  ex- 
pect based  on  the  education  of  Red 
China's  young  people,  an  article  In  an- 
other paper — accompanied  by  a  photo- 
graph— notes: 

Military  training  has  been  stepped  up. 
Youngsters  shout  "Down  with  VS.  im- 
perialism, down  with  Soviet  revisionism  I" 
and  then  do  a  fierce  bayonet  drill  with 
wooden  rifles.  They  pitch  ImltaUon  grenades 
and  go  on  long  marches  with  packs  on  their 
backs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  look  upon  these  mani- 
festations of  the  real  Red  China  regime 
with  a  great  deal  more  credibility  than 
upon  the  friendly  gestures  calculated  for 
public  consumption  that  have  been,  can 
be.  and  will  be  again,  turned  on  and  olT 
whenever  the  suitable  occasion  arises. 


July  15,  1971 


July  15,  1971 


CANCER  RESEARCH  NEEDED.  NOT 
MORE  BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


WILL  THE  REAL  RED  CHINA  STAND 
UP? 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  mw  jxasrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  staged 
sudden  thaw  of  Red  China  relations  with 
the  Western  world  that  began  with  the 


or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
concept  of  an  independent  Cancer  Au- 
thority was  first  proposed  I  have  been 
concerned  over  the  impact  that  this 
might  have  on  the  actual  fight  to  cure 
cancer. 

At  this  time  we  have  seen  many  devel- 
opments which  are  encouraging  and 
should  pursue  these  with  all  our  avail- 
able resources.  The  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $100  million  for  cancer  re- 
search is  an  important  step  in  realizing 
the  goal  of  one  day  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer. 

I  am  concerned  still,  however,  that  the 
bill  passed  in  the  Senate  last  week  will 
detract  from  our  goal  of  finding  a  cure 


I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  divert  so 
much  as  one  dcdlar  to  building  ad- 
ditional bureauracy  when  that  money 
could  be  spent  in  research. 

I  think  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  this  week  sets  out  very  clearly  many 
of  my  concerns  and  the  concerns  of  many 
men  of  medicine  who  have  worked  all 
their  Uves  in  the  fight  against  cancer  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
RxcoRo  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  limes,  July  11.  1971| 

CANCSS    CONQUSST    OB    SCTBACK 

Tlw  weakness  of  Congress  In  handling  a 
technical  Issue  has  rarely  been  more  glaringly 
demonstrated  than  In  the  79  to  1  vote  by 
which  the  Senate  approved  the  so-called 
Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency.  Only  Senator 
Oaylord  Netoon  had  the  pcriltlcal  and  moral 
coiuage  to  oppose  a  move  which  has  drawn 
critical  fire  from  a  large  percentage  of  the 
nation's  biomedical  researchers. 

l*reBumably  most  Senators  who  voted  af- 
firmaUvely — and  who  are  far  from  expert  In 
this  field— feared  that  their  dissent  might 
be  exploited  by  future  demogoglc  political 
opponenta  who  would  seek  to  represent  them 
as  friends  of  cancer.  Yet  there  Is  real  ques- 
tion and  serious  debate  as  to  whether  the 
"Conquest  of  Cancer  Agency"  will  speed  up 
or  retard  the  search  for  means  to  cure  this 
dread  family  of  afflictions. 

Perhaps  the  most  dUturblng  element  of 
the  Senate  debate  was  the  argument  that 
scientists  are  "close  to  a  breakthrough  In 
cancer,"  so  close  that  "one  final  push"  will 
attain  victory,  as  Senator  Javlta  suggested. 
In  the  biomedical  research  community,  there 
are  many  respected  clinicians  and  researchers 
who  are  highly  dubious  that  success  U 
around  the  comer.  Meanwhile  Senator  Javlts 
and  others  have  unfortunately  aroused  great 
hopes  among  millions  who  could  be  cruelly 
disappointed. 

There  has  been  much  research  progress  in 
the  cancer  field  recently.  Basic  researchers 
have  thrown  new  Ught  on  the  wde  of  viruses 
and  on  the  immunological  aspects  of  the 
problem,  while  important  therapeutic  strides 
have  been  made  by  biochemists,  surgeons 
and  radiologists.  There  Is  certainly  ground 
for  further  Intensive  Investigation  financed 
by  generous  appropriations.  But  many  stu- 
dents of  cancer  still  question  whether  scien- 
tlsu  are  even  yet  near  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Moreover,  it  Is  far  from  certain  that 
all  the  manifestations  of  cancer — from  mela- 
noma and  leukemia  to  Hodgklns  Disease  and 
aU  the  different  sarcomas  and  carcinomas — 
have  the  same  cause  and  are  all  amenable  to 
the  same  cure. 

These  considerations  raise  a  warning  signal 
that  research  too  narrowly  focused  on  cancer 
as  such  may  prove  unavailing  because  It  may 
miss  the  broader — and  perhaps  still  unsus- 
pected— biological  phenomena  that  may  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  degenerative  processes  de- 
scribed as  canceroxis.  Researchers  directed  by 
bureaucrata  who  believe  they  are  "close"  to 
a  "final  breakthrough"  run  serious  risks  of 
slighting  the  basic  investigations  which 
many  Informed  scholars  brieve  are  still  es- 
sential before  cancer  can  be  understood  and 
cured.  Inevitably,  once  a  crash  cancer  pro- 
gram with  separate  budget  and  autonomous 
Institutional  power  comes  Into  being,  spokes- 
men for  other  suffsrers  will  demand  the 
same  privileges.  Are  heart  disease,  schizo- 
phrenia and  nephritis  patients  less  worthy 
than  cancer  victims? 

The  Naitlonal  Institutes  of  Health  as  they 
now  exist  and  are  organized  have  proved  to 
be  very  effective  means  of  attacking  the  en- 


tire spectrum  of  Ills  under  which  men  sicken 
and  die.  The  poeslbly  illusory  "cancer  con- 
quest" program  threatens  to  begin  a  process 
of  fractionation  which  could  destroy  the 
N.I.H.  and  reduce  the  productivity  of  the 
nation's  research  dollar. 

Only  a  legislature  that  failed  to  under- 
stand the  true  complexity  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved could  have  given  a  79  to  1  vote  in 
favor  of  this  controversial  progT«km  in  the 
face  of  the  many  doubts  knowledgeable 
critics  have  been  expressing  In  recent 
months. 


CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 
DISCUSSES  "OUR  MOST  DANGER- 
OUS EPIDEMIC" 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA17VES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  House  and  the  entire  Nation  are 
deeply  indebted  to  our  colleague  from  the 
Second  District  of  Connecticut,  Bob 
Steele,  for  the  effort  he  has  made  to 
make  us  aware  of  the  depth  of  the  drug 
abuse  problem  among  our  Vietnam 
servicemen. 

The  report  which  Bob  and  Congress- 
man John  Murphy  prepared,  following 
their  flrsthcmd  study  of  the  drug  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  and  the  legislation 
which  they  have  introduced  in  this  area 
are  contributions  of  significance  seldom 
equaled  by  freshmen  members  of  this 
body.  Further,  the  quality  of  their  inves- 
tigation is  as  worthy  of  commendation 
as  the  service  they  rendered  in  imcover- 
ing  this  difBculty. 

In  the  July  1971,  Issue  of  Nation's 
Business,  Bob  discusses  the  drug  abuse 
problem  not  only  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam but  also  with  respect  to  its  effect  on 
the  Nation's  welfare.  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  his  comments,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House: 

Ous  Most  Dangerous  Epidemic 

(By  Representative  Robxxt  H.   Steele) 

The  most  serious,  most  tragic  and  most 
baffling  problem  In  our  nation  today  Is  drug 
abuse. 

No  child,  no  school,  no  home  is  Immune 
from  the  epidemic  dangers  of  narcotics. 

No  business,  big  or  small,  Is  safe  from  the 
thefts,  absenteeism,  turnover,  decreased 
productivity  or  shattered  morale  caused  by 
the  burgeoning  drug  problem. 

Like  snowflakes,  a  white  plague  of  heroin 
has  blanketed  the  U.S.  military  command  In 
Indo-Chlna.  The  bleak  prognosis  Is  that,  In 
an  Asian  version  of  an  ancient  Oreek  tragedy, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  boys 
win  be  discharged  Into  society  booked  on  the 
heinous  "white  poison." 

Just  look  at  these  chilling  statistics: 

There  are  250,000  "known"  heroin  addicts 
In  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

The  cost  of  stolen  goods  to  pay  for  the 
heroin  these  addicts  need  Is  an  estimated 
$10  billion  a  year. 

Better  than  60  percent  of  all  urban  crime 
In  the  United  States  Is  drug-related. 

At  a  minimum,  between  30,000  and  40,000 
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of  our  troops  now  in  Viet  Nam  are  addicted 
to  heroin. 

In  five  major  U.S.  cities  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  drug-related  deaths  totaled  1,273. 
The  breakdown:  Miami — 38;  District  of 
Columbia — 83:  Chicago — 48;  Philadelphia — 
71;  and  New  York— 1,066.  Addiction  Is  the 
single  largest  cause  of  death  for  those  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  25  In  New  York  City. 
A  caowTH  DrorSTXT 

Unquestionably,  the  fastest-growing  In- 
dustry in  this  nation  today  is  the  llllctt  traf- 
fic In  drugs.  Moreover,  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  Industries  on  earth. 

For  example,  2.2  pounds  of  raw  opium, 
the  base  for  heroin,  costs  roughly  $30  at  the 
source.  Processed  and  packaged.  It  can  bring 
in  approximately  $300,000  at  retail  level — 
with  proflta  ranging  from  IS  per  cent  to  1,000 
per  cent  for  every  one  along  the  line. 

Spawned  In  the  ghetto,  drug  addiction  has 
hedgehopped  to  middle-class  suburbs,  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  to  the  armed  services 
and,  now,  to  corporations  across  the  country. 
To  support  their  habit,  on-the-job  users 
often  become  pushers  and  ensnare  co-workers 
Into  narcotics  addiction. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  40 
workers  in  the  U.S.  uses  drugs  illegally  and 
that  three  out  of  every  four  planta  with  50 
or  more  employees  have  a  drug  problem. 

The  coffee  break  has  become  the  "drop" 
(swallow  a  plU)  or  "fix"  (Injection)  break. 
Liquor  In  the  locker  room  has  been  replaced 
as  the  scourge  of  Industry  by  the  secreted 
barbiturate  or  amphetamine  capsule,  the 
sneaklly-dragged  marijuana  In  the  stairwell 
or  the  hastily  dumped  syringe  in  the  wash- 
room. 

Dilated  eyes,  shaky  coordination.  Impaired 
depth  perception  and  drowsiness — the  ad- 
dict's symptoms — result  In  accidents,  lost 
productivity   and   thievery. 

"Strung  out"  workers  reportedly  account 
for  much  of  the  $2.5  billion  worth  of  tools, 
office  machinery  and  other  goods  stolen  from 
corporations  and  stores  each  year.  For  ex- 
ample, In  New  York  City,  which  conserva- 
tively counts  100,000  heroin  addicts,  80  per- 
cent of  the  shoplifting  is  attributed  to  drug 
users,  particularly  those  employed  in  the 
stockrooms  of  major  department  stores. 

As  little  as  two  years  ago,  drug  abuse  in 
industry  was  considered  a  rarity.  Today 
it  is  an  exploding  problem  because  new 
workers,  fresh  out  of  school,  are  Imbued  with 
the  drug  culture. 

There  Is  a  sad  parallel  between  corporate 
officials  who  once  denied  their  firms  had  a 
drug  problem — and  are  trying  now  to  cope 
with  it — and  the  armed  services,  which  once 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  to  kick  the  menace 
under  the  rug. 

WHEN    JOSSHY    STAGCESS    HOME 

It  took,  frankly,  a  Congressional  trip  to 
bring  home  the  horrendous  statistics  and  fo- 
cus attention  on  the  fact  that  this  nation 
has  a  tremendous  problem  on  its  hands  as 
"Junkie  Johnny"  comes  marchln'  home  from 
Viet  Nam. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  22-day,  nine- 
nation  narcotics  probe — which  Congressman 
Morgan  P.  Murphy  of  Illinois  and  I  con- 
ducted for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— with  the  sickening  news  that  10  to 
15  per  cent  of  American  troops  in  Viet  Nam 
are  using  heroin. 

Top  government  officials  have  not  only 
verified  there  is  an  epidemic  troop  addiction 
rate,  but  report  our  statistics,  fearfully,  may 
be  on  the  '"conservative"  side. 

This  Is  the  Oreek  tragedy  alluded  to  earlier. 
In  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  50,000  American 
lives  and  billions  of  dollars,  the  U.S.  Is  get- 
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ting  a  homeward-bound  military  force  rid- 
dled with  drug  addlcta. 

At  least  60  el's  now  die  each  month  from 
overdoses  of  the  super-grade  heroin  sup- 
plied by  our  "allies"  and  marketed  with  the 
blessing  of  corrupt  Southeast  Asliui  officials. 
Both  Army  Secretary  Stanley  R.  Beaor  and 
John  E.  Ingeraoll,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  have  been 
In  Saigon  recently  giving  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  a  belatedly  blunt  list  of  demands 
to  curb  the  heroin  traffic  directed  at  Amer- 
ican servicemen. 

It  could  be  a  case  of  too  little  and  too 
late. 

At  leaet.  1,000  tons  of  raw  oplimi  are  U- 
licltly  produced  yearly  In  the  Shan  States  of 
Burma,  the  border  area  of  China's  Yunnan 
Province,  northern  Thailand  and  northwest- 
ern Laos — the  so-caUed  "Fertile  Triangle." 
In  laboratories  In  the  Burmese -Laotian  bor- 
der area,  in  Vientiane  Laos,  and  In  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  the  bulk  of  the  opium  Is  eventually 
refined  Into  94  to  97  per  cent  pure  heroin 
produced  exclusively  for  the  U.S.  market  and 
for  U.S.  troops  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

The  stuff  can  be  bought  anywhere,  from 
combat  zone  to  Saigon  cabaret,  and  by 
American  standards  of  Income — evan  military 
income — It  is  dirt  cheap.  A  P7  per  cent-pure 
quarter-gram  sells  for  as  little  as  $2.20.  In 
New  York  City,  a  fourth  as  much  sells  for 
an  estimated  $8,  and  it's  nowhere  near  as 
pure.  In  this  country,  the  strength  of  heroin 
is  usually  only  4  to  6  percent. 

A    HANDT    "HIOH" 

Although  marijuana  has  always  been  a 
problem,  there  was  very  little  heroin  use 
among  U.S.  troops  in  Viet  Nam  until  Decem- 
ber. 1969. 

Then,  OI's  discovered  that  this  almost  pure 
heroin  could  be  smoked  or  snuffed,  produc- 
ing the  same  "high"  they  would  get  from 
Injecting  American  heroin  directly  Into  the 
bloodstream.  Also,  there  Is  no  odor  from 
smoking  heroin,  as  there  is  with  marijuana. 
It  is  less  bulky,  easier  to  hide. 

And  suddenly,  the  Army  found  Itself  in  a 
new  crisis.  Flfty-nme  overdose  deaths  m  Viet 
Nam  were  confirmed  by  autopsy  last  year  and 
more  than  30  others  were  suspected.  At  first, 
commanders  refused  to  believe  they  had  a 
troop  addiction  problem.  Now,  they  are  scur- 
rying to  find  a  solution. 

But  the  sorry  fact  remains  that  a  once- 
magnlflcent  fighting  machine  has  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  discipline,  morale  and  effec- 
tiveness— not  because  of  the  enemy,  but  be- 
ca\jise  of  an  Insidious  white  powder.  The 
number  one  domestic  crisis  facing  this  na- 
tion in  days  to  come  will  be  in  dealing  with 
GI  users  and  addicts  when  they  return  to  the 
States.  After  sniffing  or  smoking  the  pure 
stuff  in  Viet  Nam,  many  will  be  forced  to  use 
the  needle  in  this  country  to  achieve  the 
"high"  they  are  now  accustomed  to. 

And  this  means  higher  crime  rates  to  pay 
for  the  higher  priced,  less-pure  heroin  avail- 
able Stateside. 

Once,  the  services  simply  kicked  out  drug 
users  with  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges. But  after  the  scope  of  the  problem 
hit  home,  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Oc- 
tober offered  a  rehabilitation  program  fea- 
turing an  olive  leaf  of  amnesty  held  out  to 
those  turning  themselves  in. 

Few  servicemen,  however,  have  availed 
th«nselves  of  the  program. 

The  big  reasons  is  that  there  are  no  "cook- 
book" solutions  to  the  drug  habit  and  the 
ready  availability  of  narcotics.  The  Veterans 
Administration  started  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram only  a  year  ago.  At  present  there  are 
five  facilities,  with  eight  more  planned  by 
1972.  Adequate  funds,  oddly  enough,  are  not 
a  problem.  But  finding  trained  personnel 
and  workable  techniques  are. 
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There  are,  of  courae,  %  few  bright  spots. 
Admlnlstrmtlon  offlci&ls  quietly  are  mjiklng 
control  of  the  international  traffic  in  nar- 
ootles  a  top  priority  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotic*  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  the  Customs  Bureau  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  haye  Intensified  crack- 
downs on  the  flood  of  high-grade  heroin 
and  other  hard  narcotics  coming  into  the 
country— a  lot  of  it  in  mUltary  mail  parcels. 

In  Viet  Nam,  the  n  Field  Force  has  opened 
a  "Pioneer  House"  which  realistically  pro- 
Tides  drug  information,  ooonselors  and 
medication — and  complete  amnesty.  At  home, 
similar  projects  have  been  started  at  varloiis 
bases.  And  the  Pentagon  has  formed  an  all- 
serrlce  drug  abuse  committee. 

All  In  all,  there  is  now  a  great  awareness 
m  Industry — as  in  the  senrlces  of  the  drug 
abuse  crisis.  But  for  corporations,  as  for 
the  serrlcae,  the  newness  of  the  problem 
makes  it  diffleult  to  deal  with. 

Today,  our  nation  of  aoo  million  has  an 
estimated  six  million  alcohoUcs;  tomorrow, 
that  tally  may  be  surpassed  by  the  growing 
number  of  heroin  addicts. 

Corporations  sho\ild  expect  that  as  they 
recruit  from  among  students  and  Viet  Nam 
veterans,  they  risk  hiring  drug  users. 

But  until  all  of  labor  and  all  of  business 
face  the  facts,  the  cost  in  lower  output  and 
lost  careers  will  be  exorbitant. 

Now  that  drug  abuse  has  spread  to  all  age 
groups  and  social  levels,  the  nation  can  no 
longer  excuse  it  by  hiding  behind  cries  of 
"generation  gfap"  or  "communications  gap." 

OMNIBT7S  UECISUITION 

Implementing  recommendations  in  a  re- 
port we  made  on  the  heroin  menace.  Rep. 
Murphy  and  I  have  Introduced  omnibus  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  detection,  detoxifica- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  OI  addicts,  using 
both  military  and  clvilan  services. 

The  legislation,  which  has  attracted  more 
than  75  cosponsors,  would  require  that  the 
Defense  Department  start  an  extensive 
urinalysis  program  to  Identify  mUltary  heroin 
addlcU;  and  that  If  rehablllUtlon  efforts 
prove  unsuccessful,  a  military  addict  may  be 
clvUIy  committed — prior  to  his  discharge — 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  up  to 
three  years  of  treatment. 

Rep.  Murphy  and  I  also  have  conferred 
with  many  Executive  branch  officials.  On 
June  17,  after  several  months  of  preparation, 
the  President  unveiled  a  far-reaching  drug 
abuse  program  which  closely  parallels  many 
of  the  recommendations  In  our  report. 

We  hope  our  Input  played  a  role  in  the 
formulation  of  these  policies. 

The  war  on  drug  addiction  must  be  our 
top  national  priority.  We  cannot  begin  to 
solve  our  social  problems  until  we  win  it. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way  When  our 
country's  security  Is  threatened,  the  threat 
Is  met  by  total  mobilization.  If  we  had  an 
epidemic  of  malaria  or  polio  moving  as  fast 
as  heroin  addiction  Is,  we  would  declare  a 
national  emergency. 

We  have  such  a  national  emergency  on 
our  hands.  We  must  fight  it  with  total  mo- 
bilization of  all  forces — government,  Industry 
and  labor. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MIcaiGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mrs.    ORUTTTHS.   Mr.    Speaker,    at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
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RccoRD  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Clara  Raven  of  Detroit  and  directed 
to  Chairman  Emaitutl  Cellu  of  the 
Houae  Judiciary  Committee.  The  letter 
refers  to  recent  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee, amending  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 
The  letter  follows: 

Jtnna6,  1971. 
The  Hon.  Pep.  EMAirmtL  Cnxn, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee,  Con- 
grett  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dkas  Concbxssman  Ckluoi:  I  am  one  of 
the  many  women  In  the  U.S.  who  are  dls- 
treased  to  hear  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  met  Its  Waterloo  In  your  com- 
mittee. Tou  disappoint  me  since  the  famous 
Dr.  Emily  Barrlnger  has  always  credited  you 
with  success  in  passing  legislation  to  com- 
mission women  physicians  for  the  first  time 
In  history  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  six  women  to  be 
commlsatoned  and  served  In  France  azxd 
Germany  In  WWII  and  In  Japan  and  Korea 
during  the  Korean  War.  Please  believe  we 
have  Justified  ourselves,  and  so  have  women 
In  other  servlcee.  It  will  be  a  discredit  to 
your  wonderful  record  to  have  history  record 
that  you  hriped  defeat  or  nullify  Bep.  Mar- 
tha Onfflths'  Equal  Rights  Amendment ! 

Please  forgive  If  I  relate  the  following: 
"Diirlng  the  month  of  81  van  when  the  Jewish 
people  celebrate  the  giving  of  the  Torah 
at  Mt.  SlnAl,  I  learned  that  the  Jewish 
woman  had  a  primary  jjart  In  this  event. 
0\ir  Sages  relate  that  when  O-d  w«s  about 
to  give  the  Torah  to  the  Jewish  people,  he 
told  Moshe  Rabbelnu  (Moaes,  our  teacher) 
to  approach  the  women  first  and  persuade 
them  to  accept  the  Torah.  and  only  then 
approach  the  men."  Have  we  forgotten  the 
part  and  reaponstblllty  of  women? 
Slnoepely,  respectfully. 

Clara  Ravxn. 


July  15,  1971 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    IXDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  language  of  House  Flesolution 
319,  which  I  introduced  on  March  17, 
1971.  I  was  hoping  it  might  catch  the 
attention  of  the  administration : 
Housx  RxsoLunoN  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4.  1971.  stated  that  his  policy  Is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  are  American 
POW's  In  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  In  South  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  ProvlslonaJ  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17,  1970,  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  It  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  thoee  of  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  psjrtlea  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on 

"the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for  the 
total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
United  States  troops  and  those  of  the  other 
foreign  countries  in  the  United  States  camp 

"the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 


Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  th<»  Paris  peace  talks 
that  In  return  for  the  return  ol  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  withdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following  the 
signing  of  the  agreement:  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  guarantee  by  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct  out 
of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners  and 
all  American  Armed  Forces  simultaneously. 


AIR   FORCE   ACADEMY   CADET   HAS 
REMARKABLE  RECORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TEKNESaXB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  any  American  student  sets 
such  a  high  standard  of  academic  excel- 
lence that  it  means  perfection,  I  consider 
such  an  achievement  deserves  recording, 
both  for  its  historical  significance  and  for 
the  example  it  provides  to  all  students  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  excellence. 
Prom  Springfield,  Term.,  we  have  a 
young  man  who  has  reached  near  perfec- 
tion at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  His 
name  is  Cadet  David  C.  Henderson  whose 
name  has  already  been  entered  in  the 
record  books  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Because  his  record  is  so  outstand- 
ing, I  have  requested  that  a  recent 
statement  about  Cadet  Henderson  from 
the  Academy  be  entered  in  the  Record: 
Statxmxnt 

Cadet  David  C.  Henderson  of  Springfield, 
Tennessee,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1972  at 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  ranked 
first  In  his  class  In  the  General  Order  of 
Merit  during  the  past  year. 

Cadet  Henderson  was  nominated  to  the 
Academy  by  Congressman  William  Anderson. 

The  General  Order  of  Merit  standing  In- 
cludes a  cumulative  average  of  academic  and 
leadership  grades  for  the  past  three  years. 

During  his  Second  Class  (Junior)  year. 
Cadet  Henderson  achieved  a  perfect  4.00 
grade  point  average  In  the  fall  semester 
and  a  3.93  average  In  the  spring  semester. 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Hender- 
son of  314  Lynwood  Circle  In  Springfield 

The  Academy  recognized  Cadet  Henderson 
for  outstanding  performance  by  placing  his 
name  on  the  Honor  Lists  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  Commandant,  and  the  Dean. 
Additional  privileges  are  granted  to  cadets 
on  the  honor  rosters. 

Cadet  Henderson's  photograph  appears  on 
the  cover  of  the  new  1971-1972  Air  Force 
Academy  Catalog.  His  photo  Is  shown  In  sil- 
houette form  featuring  an  art  concept  to 
depict  the  typical  cadet  and  the  Academy 
mission. 

Copies  of  the  catalog  were  mailed  to  high 
schools  and  public  libraries  throughout  the 
country  In  May  of  this  year. 

Cadet  Henderson  was  the  Wing  Sergeant 
Major  on  the  Air  Force  Cadet  Wing  Staff 
during  the  past  year. 

He  participated  in  several  extracurricular 
activities  Including  the  Math  Club.  History 
Club,  Ski  Club,  and  Saddle  Club 

Cadet  Henderson  entered  his  First  Class 
(senior)  year  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In 
June  1971. 


July  15,  1971 


INADEQUATE  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   AI.AMAmf^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  made  regular  trips  home  on  the  av- 
erage of  twice  a  month.  These  trips  for 
the  most  part  are  made  on  regularly 
scheduled  commercial  airlines.  One 
would  probably  assume  that  service  has 
greatly  improved  during  the  past  6V2 
years.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  last  few  years,  direct  flights 
to  cities  in  Alabama  have  become  few 
and  far  between.  These  flights  have  vir- 
tually become  nonexistent  and  now 
everyone  Is  most  familiar  with  Atlanta's 
skyline. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
major  cities  of  Alabama— Birmingham, 
Huntsvllle,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile—^ 
are  inaccessible  to  and  from  major  cities 
without  the  State— unless,  of  course,  the 
traveling  public  is  willing  to  endure  the 
inconvenience  and  time  consuming  rout- 
ing through  Atlanta,  Oa. 

The  Atlanta  Airport  is  suffering  from 
overcrowded  conditions  and  congestion 
of  the  airways.  Routine  through  Atlanta 
is  commonplace  and  one  normally  is 
faced  with  the  annoyance  of  missed  con- 
nections and/or  inordinate  layovers. 

If  I  were  the  only  person  who  has 
spent  more  hours  in  the  Atlanta  Airport 
than  in  the  air  on  my  way  to  my  desti- 
nation, I  would  not  complain.  However, 
the  problem  is  universal  to  those  people 
who  fly  within  150  miles  of  AUanta.  I 
guess  the  reasoning  is:  "if  they  are  that 
close,  let's  route  them  through  Atlanta." 
Perhaps  I  am  being  a  bit  facetious,  but 
the  problem  has  become  intolerable. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  recog- 
nized the  situation — inadequate  air 
transportation  service  in  and  out  of  the 
major  cities  of  Alabama.  Senator  Doug 
Cook  of  Birmingham  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  petition  for  an  invesUgation 
of  air  travel  in  Alabama.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama on  June  16,  1971.  I  join  with  Sen- 
ator Cook,  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature,  and  concerned  citizens  who 
are  subjected  to  inadequate  and  poor 
service  when  attempting  to  travel  by  air 
in  thi:.  effort  to  secure  for  Alabama  the 
adequate  air  service  to  which  we  are 
entitled. 

:  am  calling  on  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  today  asking  that  a  full  investi- 
gation be  conducted  in  regard  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  scheduled  air  service  in  and 
out  of  the  cities  of  Alabama  and  to  in- 
clude In  their  invesUgation  the  several 
points  set  down  in  Joint  Senate  Reso- 
luUon  No.  28  as  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Alabama  Legislature. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLunoN  To  PrrrrxoN  roa  an  iNvxsncA- 
•noN  or  An  Tkatu.  m  Alabama 
Whereas  there  exists  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the 
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air  traveUng  dtlaens  of  this  State,  an  Inade- 
quate air  transporUtlon  service  In  and  out 
of  the  major  cities  of  Alabama,  and; 

Whereas,  most  existing  schedules  to  major 
cities  without  the  SUte  require  the  travel- 
ing public  to  end\ire  Inconvenient  and  time 
consuming  routing  through  Atlanta,  Georgia 
and;  ° 

Whereas,  the  nature  of  air  service  is  so  regu- 
lated to  provide  service  where  the  need  exists 
and  not  determined  altogether  by  the  eco- 
nomic Justification  of  each  flight,  and; 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Alabama  are  en- 
titled to  adequate  service  In  and  out  of  the 
State  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and; 

Whereas,  the  scheduled  air  service  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  by  Federal  officials 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  service  In  and 
out  of  the  major  cities  of  Alabama  as  pres- 
ently served  by  the  regularly  scheduled 
airlines. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama,  both  Houses  thereof 
concurring,  does  hereby  petition  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  scheduled  air  serv- 
ice In  and  out  of  the  cities  of  Alabama  to 
Include: 

( 1 )  frequency  of  direct  and  Indirect  flights 
by  existing  air  lines, 

(2)  the  possible  need  for  additional  service 
via  non-existent  routes  of  present  carriers, 

(3)  the  possible  need  for  additional  car- 
riers to  establish  connections  In  Birmingham 
Huntsvllle.  Montgomery  and  Mobile, 

(4)  the  possible  need  for  additional  serv- 
ice through  any  method  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Alabama 
Attorney  General  Join  In  this  petition  to  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  for  an  investiga- 
tion Into  the  apparent  discrimination  of 
Alabama  citizens  by  the  regulated  air  car- 
riers presenUy  serving  the  State;   and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Alabama 
Congressional  and  Senatorial  Delegations 
are  also  hereby  asked  to  Join  In  thU  petition 
on  behalf  of  Alabama  citizens,  and; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Governor 
of  Alabama  be  asked  to  Join  in  this  petition 
by  virtue  of  his  signature  to  thU  Resolution 
and  any  other  means  he  so  chooses,  and- 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  if  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  In  Its  best  Judgment  does 
initiate  an  Investigation  into  the  number  of 
schedules,  frequency  of  schedules,  the  num- 
ber of  carriers,  and  the  present  origin  and 
destination  of  all  flights,  that  such  InvesU- 
gation should  Include  oral  hearings  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  the  State  desiring  to  be 
heard  before  making  any  final  determination 
and; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  maU  a  certified  copy  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
the  Alabama  Congressional  and  Senatorial 
Delegation,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  U  a  true 
correct  and  accurate  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  No.  38  by  Mr.  Cook,  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama  on  June  16    1971 
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MODEL  CITIES 


HON. 


FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  CBoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr 
Speaker.  I  insert  In  the  Ricord  the  sec- 


ond of  a  series  of  articles  concerning 
model  cities  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution : 

Paoif  18U,  Results  Amm  Fab  Apaxt 
(By  Duane  Rlner) 

There's  little  disagreement  that  the  gap 
between  promises  and  achievements  In  pro- 
viding new  housing  for  Model  Cities  residents 
Is  enormous. 

An  Emory  University  sociology  professor. 
Alvln  Boskoff,  set  out  to  determine  why. 

He  minced  no  words  in  assessing  the 
blame: 

"Our  Interviews  cover  a  wide  range  of  In- 
formation and  Judgments,  but  collectively 
they  suggest  considerable  confusion,  lack  of 
decUlveness,  the  dominance  of  modest  levels 
of  motivation  and/or  middling  competence 
and,  most  significantly,  Ul-concelved  and 
largely  Inadequate  administration." 

A  team  of  auditors  from  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  the  federal  agency  that  provides  the 
•7.2  mUllon  a  year  with  which  Model  Cities 
Is  supposed  to  do  its  Job  in  Atlanu  was 
astounded  at  what  happened  to  four  dis- 
placed Model  Cities  famUles. 

The  audit,  which  both  HUD  and  Model 
Cities  officials  declined  to  make  avaUable 
was  obUlned  through  City  Hall  channels. 

Auditors  said  they  reviewed  special  reloca- 
tion assistance  records  of  the  Atlanta  Hous- 
ing Authority,  the  operating  agency  under 
contract  with  Model  Cities,  and  noted  that 
"four  famuies,  reimbursed  for  moving  ex- 
penses, had  moved  into  substandard  hous- 
ing." 

In  other  words,  the  famUles  used  federal 
grants  Issued  by  the  Housing  authority  to 
move  from  squalor  to  squalor. 

"These  famuies,"  said  the  audit,  "were  dis- 
placed because  of  city  code  action  and  In 
reality  moved  from  one  substandard  house 
to  another. 

"A  Housing  authority  official  told  us  that 
the  four  relocation  cases  were  self-moves: 
however,  no  documentation  was  Immediately 
available  by  which  we  could  determine  what 
efforts  were  made  to  relocate  the  families  In 
standard  housing." 

The  auditors  then  reviewed  the  alms  of 
the  Model  Neighborhood  Program  as  set  forth 
in  the  1966  Model  Cities  act  and  pointedly 
noted:  "The  objectives  of  this  act  can  only 
be  achieved  through  a  concerted  effort  of 
the  (Model  Cities  agency)  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  Its  model  neighborhood  resi- 
dents. We  do  not  believe  this  objective  has 
been  realized  In  the  first  action  year." 

The  Model  Cities  timetable  for  new  housing 
Starts,  rife  with  slippage  and  unkept  dead- 
lines, never  seems  to  link  up  with  reality  An 
Illustration  is  found  In  Atlanta  Model  Cities' 
last  quarterly  report  to  HUD. 

The  report,  covering  the  period  from  last 
Jan.  1  through  March  31.  says: 

"In  the  area  of  housing,  the  CDA  (Model 
Cities  Agency)  has  continued  to  make  prog- 
ress toward  the  start  of  construction  and 
development." 

Later  in  the  report,  housing  production  Is 
described  as  "approximately  30  days  off 
schedule"  and  projections  were  made  indi- 
cating February  construction  starta  for  38 
units  In  Peoplestown.  190  unlta  in  Summer- 
hill  and  180  units  in  MechanlcsvUle.  Another 
125  unlta  In  the  Plttaburgh  community  were 
projected  for  an  April  start. 

February  and  AprU  went  by  the  boards 
and  nothing  happened.  May  has  come  and 
gone  and  nothing  has  happened. 

"ANT    DAT    NOW" 

Desperate  but  ever  the  optimist — at  least 
for  publication — Model  Cities  director  John- 
ny  C.  Johnson  blames  the  Federal  Housing 
Admlnifltratlon   (FHA)   for  his  troubles  and 
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wys  the  36  Pec^lestown  unlta  wlU  gM  under 
w«y  "any  day  now." 

In  r»ct,  Johnson  app«an  to  be  staking  his 
career  on  a  promlae  to  have  ground  at  least 
broken  for  630  bousing  units  by  November. 

As  recently  as  April  12.  Johnson  felt  con- 
strained to  pack  up  a  sheaf  of  correspondence 
between  himself  and  FHA  and  send  It  to 
Earl  H.  Metzger  Jr..  assistant  HUD  regional 
admimstrator  for  Model  Cities. 

Entitled  "chronology  of  etenu."  It  amounts 
to  an  elaborate  rationalization. 

Noas8tn.T« 

Here's  an  example  of  what  Johnson  told 
Metzger  about  efforts  In  March  to  shake 
loose  PHA  commitments: 

"Almost  dally  contact  and  various  confer- 
ences with  various  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration officials  including  (state  PHA  direc- 
tor) Cary  Hooks  produced  no  results  In  re- 
moving the  bottleneck  in  securing  Federal 
Housing  Administration  approval  on  all  four 
redevelopment  sites  ..."  The  Model  Cities 
staff  said  each  contact  "only  produced  a 
promise  by  Federal  Housing  Administration 
to  respond  by  Friday." 

Hooks  says  FHA  Issued  a  feasibility  letter 
for  Azalea  Gardens,  the  Peopleatown  apart- 
ments to  be  sponsored  by  Mount  Nebo  Bap- 
tist Church,  on  April  15,  meaning  that  final 
plans  can  be  drawn.  The  next  step  will  be  a 
firm  FHA  commitment  for  mortgage  In- 
surance, be  said. 

aiMiuktt  LTi-iza 

A  slmUar  feasibility  letter  for  the  180 
Mechanlcsvllle  units.  Mount  Calvary  Terrace 
was  Issued  April  22. 

The  other  two  aren't  so  far  along.  In  fact, 
according  to  Hooks,  they're  "way  down  the 
road  from  being  started." 

Hooks  turns  aside  Johnson's  complaints 
that  FHA  Is  stalling  with  the  comment.  "Any 
time  Model  Cities  comes  to  us,  we're  ready." 

Asked  whether  he  had  received  any  direc- 
tive form  HUD  to  expedite  Model  Cities  proj- 
ects. Hooks  replied: 

"I  am  HUD." 
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WALTER  NAOLE  EULOGY 


July  15,  1971 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  THOMAS  E. 
MARTIN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHtNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  6.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  sorry, 
indeed,  to  read  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Senator  Tom  Martin.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  with  this  hlRhly  respected 
Member  of  Congress,  who  served  eight 
terms  in  this  body  and  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  In  1954.  Upon  his  voluntary 
retirement,  Tom  Martin  moved  to  Seattle 
to  be  near  his  children,  and  thereby  be- 
came u  constituent  of  mine  In  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  have 
known  Tom  Martin  for  he  was  not  only 
a  warm  person  who  made  friends  easily 
but  also  a  person  of  the  highest  integrity. 
His  mark  was  left  in  America  by  his  long 
service  to  the  UJ3.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  deep  honor  to  have 
served  with  him  and  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship.  His  death 
brings  sorrow  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  difficult  to  capture  the  true  picture 
of  a  man  who  meant  so  many  things  to 
so  many  people.  A  man  who  was  truly 
bigger  than  life  itself. 

Such  a  man  was  Walter  Nagle  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  Gregory  Jones.  Jr.,  also  of 
Santa  Rosa  has,  in  my  Judgment,  cap- 
tured this  picture  in  a  eulogy  delivered 
following  Walter's  passing. 

Therefore.  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Jones'  eulogy  to  Walter  Nagle  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro: 

EUIOOT     FOB     WaLTXB     NaOLZ 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  I  really  never  ex- 
pected to  be  called  upon  to  deliver  a  eulogy 
for  Walt  Nagle.  nor  did  I  expect  to  be  part 
of  a  rltuAl  team  for  the  E3ks  Club  com- 
memorating the  passing  of  such  a  man.  I 
have  been  a  part  now  of  a  good  deal  of 
reverence  to  Walt  and  I  expect  Walt  at  times 
was  a  very  reverent  man.  I  have  known  times 
when  he  was  not  quite  so  reverent,  and  now 
looking  both  ways  is  to  pass  Judgment  upon 
Walter  as  being  an  extremely  human  man, 
which  I  think  Is  an  accolade  we  might  all 
enjoy  for  ourselves.  Leota,  Walter's  lovely 
wife,  hoped  poeslbly.  that  I  might  touch  today 
on  the  thing  that  was  probably  the  largest 
and  most  fun  thing  in  Walter's  life  which 
was  his  baseball  career  and  possibly  this  Job 
might  better  have  fallen  to  lawyer  Oeorge 
Murphy  who  Is  so  expert  In  such  things. 

I  only  grew  to  know  Walter  at  the  time 
of  his  70tb  birthday,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
Walter  has  been  with  us  forever.  My  father 
used  to  chase  baseballs  at  Chutes  Park  in 
Los  Angeles  when  he  was  11  years  old  and 
Walter  was  then  playing  Pacific  Coast  League 
baseball.  My  father  Is  now  T7.  He  thought  of 
Walt  as  Mr.  Nagle.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  think  of  him  as  Wait,  and  my  19-year-old 
son  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  know- 
ing hlmi  again  as  Mr.  Nagle. 

The  Elks  Club  has  Just  said  that  Walter's 
ship  will  sail  no  more.  I  disagree  in  part.  I 
will  always  think  of  Walt  as  being  a  part  of 
my  life  and  so  with  me  his  ship  sails  on.  He 
used  to  be  down  on  Orchard  Street  and  he 
wUl  always  be  down  the  street  on  Orchard 
Street  for  me. 

How  do  you  mourn  a  man  like  Walter 
Nagle?  He  certainly,  at  the  age  of  91,  wouldn't 
really  expect  people  to  mourn  for  him.  I 
think  we  mourn  for  his  family;  we  mourn 
for  the  lovely  Leota  who  has  been  part  of 
his  life  for  the  last  00  plus  years;  I  think  we 
mourn  for  ourselves.  Walt's  life  was  rich. 
Those  of  us  here  In  this  room  tha*  knew  him 
can  honestly  say  that  our  Uvea  are,  by  far. 
richer  for  having  known  him.  He  was  alive 
so  recently  that  it  Just  seems,  as  I  look  at 
him  here,  that  I  refuse  to  believe  he  is  not 
with  us  as  always. 

Alive  has  a  very  special  meaning  when 
describing  some  people  and  Walt  Nagle  was 
truly  alive.  The  word  "alive"  denotes  to  me 
more  than  Just  not  being  not  alive.  You  are 
alive  to  something  or  you  are  alive  to  things 
and  Walt  was  alive  to  everything.  Walt  was 
alive  to  us;  Walt  was  alive  to  the  simple 
Joys  of  life,  and  some  of  the  complicated 
Joys  of  life  as  well.  He  was  alive  to  his  wife; 
he  was  alive  to  politics;  he  was  alive  to  Jobs 
In  government;  he  was  alive  to  baseball,  and 
being  alive  to  all  of  theee  things,  all  of  the 
time,  made  hUn  ao  special,  and  made  him 


seem,  somehow  In  oiu"  eyes,  to  be  somewhat 
bigger  than  all  of  the  reat.  He  not  only  was 
physically  taller  than  moat  of  us.  but  he  Just 
seemed  to  be  something  a  little  special- 
something  with  a  UtUe  extra  Ingredient 
added  along  the  way.  What  more  can  you  say 
about  him?  Maury  Nelllgan  seated  in  the 
front  row  here  was  as  much  a  part  of  Walt's 
life  as  any  man  I  know,  and  I  know  if  Maury 
was  standing  here  in  my  place  I  think  that 
my  description  of  Walt  being  alive  to  things 
rather  than  Just  being  alive,  would  probably 
be  concurred  in. 

Most  of  my  time  has  been  taken  already 
and  I  don't  want  to  usurp  the  time  of  the 
clergyman  sitting  here  with  us.  I  think  I 
would  like,  however,  to  speak  to  you  in  clos- 
ing as  Walt  said  it  himself.  I  will  take  the 
liberty.  If  you  will  allow  me.  of  reading  what 
he  wrote  In  his  book,  thinking  at  his  then 
age  of  84  that  this  might  be  said  at  almost 
any  moment.  Six  or  seven  years  have  gone 
by  before  I  have  been  given  the  prlvUege  of 
reading  to  you  his  words  from  his  book- 
it  With,  aiul  a  Fareviell.  "Because  of  inter- 
ruptions, this  manuscript  was  started  when 
I  was  82  and  finished  when  I  was  84  .  .  .  The 
sands  of  time  are  running  low  for  me.  I  can 
accept  this  intellectually  but  my  outdoor 
living  has  kept  me  In  such  wonderful  health 
that  I  stUl  can  grasp  the  spark  of  my  emo- 
tions. The  soft  blossom-scented  zephyrs  of 
spring  are  as  sweet;  the  extravagantly  beauti- 
ful colors  of  autumn  as  brilliant  as  when  I 
was  16." 

He  was  15  In  1895. 

"My  head  turns  as  quickly  as  ever  at  the 
sight  of  a  pretty  girl." 

I  know  this  was  so  true  what  with  stop- 
ping at  the  old  Double  Play  down  next  to  old 
Seals  stadium  or  when  watching  Walt  squirm 
watching  an  inept  pitcher,  he  always  had 
time  to  watch  a  pretty  girl  go  by.  i  hope 
to  have  that  power  at  90. 

"I  hope  that  when  these,  and  the  other 
Joys  of  life  leave  me,  they  do  so  quickly  with 
life  Itself." 

He  couldn't  have  had  his  wish  granted  any 
more  perfectly.  He  died  quite  suddenly  the 
day  after  watching  the  Giants  beat  the  Dod- 
gers and  build  a  ten  game  lead  in  their 
division. 

"It  would  be  my  greatest  bleaalng  if  I  had 
time  to  see  this  little  manuscript  in  print  in 
having  some  Influence  however  alight  In  re- 
storing baseball  to  lU  rightful  position  as 
the  national  pasttlme.  But  whether  or  not 
this  wish  becomes  a  delightful  reality,  I  can 
at  least  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  hundreds  of 
wonderful  friends  whom  I  may  not  see 
again." 

And  I  do  this  now. 


FREDERICK  HOUSING  PROJECT 
FOR  ELDERLY  WINS  HUD  OUT- 
STANDING RATING 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   KABTLAKD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
housing  authority  project  on  Motter 
Avenue  in  Frederick,  Md.,  known  as 
Catoctln  View  was  awarded  a  rare  out- 
standing rating  from  the  Department  at 
Housing  and  Urban  Deydopment.  The 
rating  came  from  the  HUD  Region  III 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia  following 
an  initial  maintenance  and  engineering 
survey. 


July  15,  1971 


HUD  officials  suggested  a  few  minor 
changes  and  corrections  but  termed  the 
entire  building  outstanding.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  the  national  HUD  office 
as  a  good  example  of  a  turnkey  project. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Fred- 
erick Housing  Authority  on  this  excellent 
HUD  rating.  The  Catoctln  View  project 
has  been  an  outstanding  success  and  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  praise  it  received 
from  the  HUD  Inspectors. 


PANAMA     TREATY     NEGOTIATIONS 
JEOPARDIZE  AMERICAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MUaOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
former  chairman  for  14  years  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  Canal  Zone. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion initiated  efforts  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  re- 
open treaty  negotiations  concerning  the 
present  Canal  and  certain  other  aspects 
of  our  relationship  with  Panama.  Be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  these  nego- 
tiations which  I  believe  would  have  very 
serious  and  adverse  effects  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  situation  in  the  Canal 
Zone  if  they  are  to  continue  imder  re- 
ported present  negotiations,  I  feel  that  I 
must  alert  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public. 

Therefore,  I  am  making  available  cer- 
tain correspondence  and  other  pertinent 
material  relating  to  this  alarming  de- 
velopment and  I  urge  it  be  given  careful 
and  immediate  consideration. 

On  May  20,  1971,  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
setting  forth  my  concern  about  the  treaty 
negotiations,  which  is  as  follows: 

Mat  30, 1971. 
The  PaxamzNT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  DzAa  Ma.  PazsmKNT:  As  you  may  know, 
I  have  been  associated  with  matters  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Panama  Canal  and 
more  especially  the  Canal  Zone,  since  the 
mld-1930's.  For  the  past  fourteen  years  I 
have  been  deeply  involved  In  these  affairs 
as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee.  Unfortunately, 
I  was  forced  to  relinquish  this  Important  sub- 
committee Chairmanship  this  year  because 
under  the  new  reorganization  of  the  92d 
Congress,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  Mem- 
ber may  hold  more  than  one  subcommittee 
chairmanship. 

As  a  result  of  all  my  years  of  work  and 
associations  with  Panama,  the  Canal,  and  the 
Canal  Zone.  I  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  should  not 
surrender  its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma. Because  of  the  unsettled  and  volatile 
conditions  around  the  world.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  United  States 
to  begin  such  negotiations  at  the  present 
time. 
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If  these  negotiations  begin  and  the  Pana- 
manian negotiators  over-extend  their  prom- 
isee to  the  people  of  Panama  far  beyond  their 
abUlty  to  deliver,  they  may  reach  the  point 
where  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
back  down  without  real  trouble. 

Newspaper  reports  from  Panama  state  that 
these  negotiations  are  to  begin  Immediately 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  certain  wheth- 
er this  is  fact  or  propaganda  from  Panama. 
As  I  said  before,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  not 
to  cede  our  Jurisdiction  or  our  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama,  especially 
since  we  have  so  many  recent  examples  of 
the  confiscations  of  property  by  dictatorial 
governments  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Cuba, 
Chile,  Peru  and  elsewhere.  Once  we  lose  our 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone,  nothing 
could  stop  them  but  armed  Intervention  to 
protect  the  canal. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  an  insertion  of  mine 
in  the  April  1,  1971,  Congressional  Record. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  you  wll  find 
the  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  in  both 
Houses  In  agreement  with  the  expressions 
contained  herein.  May  I  have  your  thinking 
on  this  matter? 

Respectfully  submitted, 
LsoNOB  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan. 

Former  Chairman, 
Panama  Canal  Subcommittee. 


A  Nrw  Panama  Canal  Treaty  at  What  Paic*? 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  initiating  efforts  with  certain 
oSlctals  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  reopen  treaty  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  present  canal,  a  new  sea-leve; 
canal,  and  certain  other  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Panama.  I  regard  this  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  at  this  time 
to  be  extremely  dangerous  and  ill  advised. 

Because  of  my  strong  feelings  on  this  mat- 
ter, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rbcoid  a  statement  of  mine  on  this  subject 
as  I  believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

New     Panama    Canal     Treatiks — Potential 

DtSASm   FOB    THE   UNITED    STATES 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  reports  we 
have  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  taking  active  steps  which  may  re- 
sult In  the  reopening  of  treaty  negotiations 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

I  have  been  associated  with  affairs  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  more  particularly 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  since  the  mld-1930's  and 
officially  since  1953.  As  past  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, the  people  of  Panama,  and  the  people 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  In  light  of  this  long  as- 
sociation with  the  affairs  of  Panama  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  I  was  amazed  and  dismayed 
to  learn  that  the  Administration  has  sent 
Ambassador  Robert  B.  Anderson  to  discuss 
the  reopening  of  negotiations  for  new 
treaties  with  the  Provisional  Government  of 
General  Torrljos.  Ambassador  Anderson,  of 
course,  was  the  Special  Representative  who 
headed  the  team  which  negotiated  the  three 
treaties  with  the  Republic  of  Panama  be- 
tween 1964  and  1967. 

It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  abortive 
1967  treaties  never  came  to  fruition  and 
ended  on  a  very  negative  note.  For  example, 
copies  of  these  draft  treaties  were  never 
made  available  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  but  apparently  were  being  circulated 
on  the  streets  of  Panama  back  in  1967.  In 
addition,  these  proposed  treaties  evoked  loud 
protest  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and.  more  particularly,  from  the  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Ninety-first  Congress  expressed  lt«elf  as  to 
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the  1967  treaties  blunder  through  the  intro- 
duction of  some  106  resolutions  declaring  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvee  and  the  desire  of  the  people  that  the 
United  States  should  malnmn  its  sover- 
eignty and  Jurisdiction  over  the  ftutama 
Canal  Zone.  In  fact,  since  1967,  the  Provi- 
sional Oovernmeiu  of  Panama  Itself  has 
made  known  ita  objections  to  the  1967  draft 
treaties  in  unmistakable  terms. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.,  there 
were  a  number  of  dlsabilitleB  inherent  in 
thoae  treaties.  They  would  have,  for  exam- 
ple, resulted  in  the  United  States  relinquish- 
ing its  powers  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
and  would  have  openAti  in  such  a  way  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol effectively  the  Panama  Canal  or  provide 
for  Its  defense  in  a  satlafaotory  manner.  In 
addition,  those  treaties  contemplated  an  un- 
realistic and  unreaacmable  increase  In  tolls, 
rates  and  revenues  and  did  not  take  into 
account  the  constitutional  authority  of  Oon- 
greas  over  the  dl^xjsal  of  United  States  prop- 
erty. Also,  those  treaties  would  have  removed 
the  Canal  from  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Congrees.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  under  the  1967  draft  treaty 
relating  to  the  present  locks  canal,  control  of 
the  Canal  would  have  passed  from  the  Con- 
gress to  the  nine-man  governing  authority 
and  the  five  American  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  and  responsible  to 
the  Executive,  not  to  the  Congress.  This  ar- 
rangement alone  would  tend  to  cast  the 
treaties  in  an  unfavorable  light  with  respect 
to  the  Congress.  May  I  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  the  report  of  the  Subcom- 
nUttee  on  Panama  Canal  dated  December  1, 
1970  which  goes  Into  some  detail  on  the  1967 
treaty  proposals  and  other  subjects  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Aside  from  the  disabilities  Inherent  In 
these  treaties,  they  are  based  on  a  number 
of  erroneous  premises.  f\)r  example,  at  the 
time  the  1967  treaties  were  drafted  and  nego- 
tiated, it  was  thought  that  a  sea-level  canal 
was  economically  feasible  and  could  be  buUt 
by  nuclear  excavation.  It  is  clear  from  the 
Atlantic -Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission  Report  that  nuclear  excavation 
has  been  eliminated  lor  the  foreseeable 
future.  Absent  nuclear  excavation.  It  would 
cost  approximately  (2.5  to  S3  billion  (at  1970 
estimate  cost  figures)  to  construct  a  new 
sea-level  canal  on  Route  10,  as  recommended 
by  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission. 
Testimony  before  our  Committee  has  shown 
that  based  on  tralDc  forecasts  and  the  Canal 
Improvement  program,  the  existing  Canal 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  At  the  present  time,  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or 
anyone  else  for  that  matter,  cannot  premise 
treaty  negotiations  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  new  sea-level  canal  or  enact  legislation  to 
transfer  the  existing  Canal  to  any  other 
country. 

If  the  1967  proposals  were  unacceptable  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress, 
bow  much  more  unacceptable  will  new  trea- 
ties be  which  go  even  further  than  the  last 
round  of  treaties  In  ceding  American  Juris- 
diction and  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone? 
For  the  Government  of  Panama  expressed 
its  dissatisfaction  with  the  1967  treaUea  in 
an  August  5,  1970  letter  to  our  Secretary  ol 
State  and  simultaneously  released  a  32-page 
document  explaining  the  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  1967  draft  treaties.  In  general,  this 
document  took  an  extreoM  position  which,  in 
effect,  rejected  U.S.  control  of  the  Canal,  the 
right  of  the  U.S.  to  maintain  military  forces 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  rejected  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  shipping 
rather  than  the  enrichment  of  Panama. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  entirely  Improper 
and  incorrect  when  so  many  priority  prob- 
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lema  aire  facing  the  country  at  this  time,  that 
we  should  be  pressured  Into  opening  up  nego- 
tiations on  new  treaties  that  will  once  again 
engender  enormous  controversy  and  opposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  reopening  negotiations  on 
the  type  of  treaties  anticipated  will  result  In 
protest  by  the  American  people  when  they 
learn  the  facts. 

The  possibility  of  new  treaty  negotlaUona 
raises  several   oaslc  questions  in  my  mind: 

1.  Why  must  we  enter  Into  treaty  negoti- 
ations which  give  every  Indication  ol  being 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States? 

a.  Must  we  enter  into  treaty  negotiations 
at  this  time  which  can  only  cause  further 
unrest  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama? 

3.  Where  has  the  United  SUtes  faUed  in 
living  up  to  Its  duties,  obligations  and  com- 
mitments as  set  out  In  the  basic  1903  treaty 
and  its  revisions  of  1036  and  1955? 

I  would  be  at  least  a  Uttle  less  appre- 
hensive If  someone  In  the  Administration 
could  answer  these  questions  for  me. 

On  May  25,  1971,  the  foUowlng 
acknowledgment  was  made  of  my  letter 
to  the  President: 

Thk  WHrrx  Bousx. 
WatMngton,  D.C.,  Hay  25.  1971. 
Hon.  LsoNos  K.  Sulxtvam, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HzjLM  Mis.  Sullivan  :  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  May  20  letter  to  the  President 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  your  views  regard- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  wlU  be  pleased  to  call  these  views  to  the 
President's      attenUon      at      the      earliest 
opportunity. 
With  cordial  regards, 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Timmons. 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

PoUowing  a  telephone  call  I  m^de  to 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Richard  K.  Cook. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  me  under  the  date  of 
June  16,  1971.  as  follows: 

The  Whttk  Hoitse, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  16. 1971 
Hon.  LcoNoa  K.  Sm-uvAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«A«  B<aa.  Sullivan:  President  Nixon  has 
requested  that  I  reply  further  to  your  letter 
of  May  20,  1971,  expressing  your  views  on 
Unlt«l  States  Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone.  We  are  aware 
or  and  apprecUte  your  long-standing  inter- 
est in  this  Important  matter. 

We  share  your  concern  that  the  United 
SUtes  safeguard  its  vital  interests  in  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  question  of  our  Interests 
in  the  Canal,  and  how  we  might  best  main- 
tain them  In  light  of  Panama's  Interests  In 
discussing  our  treaty  relations,  is  now  under 
broad  review  within  the  Executive  Branch 
Please  be  assured  your  views  wUl  be  taken 
Into  account  during  this  process. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAxo  K.  Cook, 
Special  AssUtant  to  the  President. 

An  Aprtl  24-25.  1971.  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  under  the  by-line  of 
Edward  O'Brien,  carried  the  followtog 
story:  " 

Thk   Panama    Canal;    St.    Loitis    Conortss- 
WOMAN  Leonob  K.  Sullivan  Is  Rkaot  To 

I*"«l'*     ^^    NnON     ADMINiaT«AT10N,     AS 

BHK  Dm  THx  Johnson  AoMonnraATioN  ly 
ANOTRn  ArrxMPT  Is  Mass  To  Oiv«  Awat 
Watsbwat 

(By  Edward  O'Brien) 
Wasidnoton.— A  battle  U  building  up  be- 
tween the  Nixon  Administration  and  a  de- 
termined lady  from  St.  Louis  over  the  future 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DemocraUc  Represenutlve  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van took  on  the  Johnson  administration  in 
1967  on  the  same  Issue  and  won.  Now  she 
has  served  notice  she  will  fight  Just  as  hard 
ag»ln  to  block  what  she  regards  as  a  re- 
newed effort  to  give  away  one  of  this  coun- 
try's prize  resources— the  canal  and  the  strip 
of  land  beside  It  from  the  AUantlc  to  the 
Pacific.      , 

A  few  days  ago  she  warned  the  House  she 
had  learned  of  a  step  toward  quiet  reopen- 
ing of  negotiations  between  the  State  Depart- 
ment here  and  officials  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama. 

"I  regard  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  at  this  Ume  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  and  111  advised,"  she  said. 

"Undoubtedly,  rec^enlng  negotiations  will 
result  in  protest  by  the  American  people 
when  they  learn  the  facts." 

As  seen  by  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  House  Panama  Canal  Subcotn- 
mittee  for  14  years,  the  basic  facts  about  the 
canal  are  clear  and  persuasive : 

Under  the  original  treaty  of  1903,  the 
United  SUtes  buut  the  canal,  pays  rent,  and 
has  operated  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
western  hemisphere  but  as  a  trustee  for  the 
entire  world. 

The  United  SUtes  has  lived  up  to  all  lu 
treaty  obllgaUons  and  In  fact  has  voluntarUy 
liberalized  its  side  of  the  bargain  on  several 
occasions. 

The  canal  has  been  managed  with  show- 
case efficiency,  bringing  untold  benefiU  to 
world  commerce  and  the  people  of  Panama. 
It  has  been  of  Immense  strategic  impor- 
tance, economically  and  mUiUrUy,  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  served  to  unify  the 
nations  of  the  Americas. 

After  making  this  case,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
wonders  why  the  United  SUtes  seems  eager 
to  surrender  its  lawful  rights,  which  amount 
to  American  sovereignty  over  the  canal,  and 
transform  a  solid  and  priceless  asset  Into  a 
shakey  and  unreliable  pawn  of  Pawunlan 
poUtlcs. 

Neither  In  1967  nor  at  present  has  a  satis- 
factory answer  ever  been  given  to  her 
questtoQ. 

When  repreaenutlves  of  the  two  countries 
agreed  tenutlvely  on  a  revised  canal  treaty 
In  1967,  after  four  years  of  talks,  a  principal 
Justification  for  surrendering  of  United 
SUtee  control  was  that  Washington  probably 
would  want  to  buUd  a  second  oanal  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  would  have  to  make 
serious  concessions  to  obUln  the  needed  land 
and  permission. 

But  now.  according  to  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the 
second -canal  project  Is  Just  about  dead.  The 
waterway  could  not  be  buUt  by  the  hoped- 
for  nuclear  excavation  because  of  technical 
problems  and  the  InUmatlonal  ban  on  open- 
air  nuclear  bUMta. 

Without  nuclear  excavation,  the  new  canal 
would  ooet  $2.6  to  >3  billion.  Since  It  would 
be  sea-level  dltoh  and  would  Join  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  serious  ooologlcal 
questions  also  were  raised. 

The  solution  as  urged  by  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  others.  Is  to  continue  to  Improve  the 
ahlp-can7in«  oapadty  of  the  present  canal. 
If  this  Is  done  she  says,  the  canal  will  be 
a<lequate  untU  at  least  the  year  2000. 

The  1967  treaty  propoaal  was  never  signed 
by  either  country.  Alerted  by  Mm.  Sullivan. 
Democratic  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  in  both  parties, 
CongPesB  went  on  record  as  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  what  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
Staite  Department  blunder  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

No  less  than  105  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Represenutlvos  de- 
manded that  the  United  SUtes  maintain 
its  Jurtsdlotion  and  control  over  the  caoal, 
and  drop  the  proposed  new  treaty. 

In  the  RepublU:  of  Panama,  anti-American 
elemenu  also  fought  the  treaty 

Ra<l!cals  denounced  the  government  for 
tnaklng  "oonceeelons"  to  the  United  SUtes, 
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ajod  the  negotiators  tried  to  defend  the  agree- 
ment by  saying,  with  undaolable  otuidor  and 
accuracy,  that  It  would  "reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  presence  of  the  United  SUtes  la 
Panama." 

Today,  several  governments  later,  Pana- 
ma's miliury  dlcutorshlp  is  preeelng  In 
several  ways  to  obuin  control  of  the  canal 
and  Increase  Its  financial  Uke  through 
higher  tolls. 

A  year-end  report  by  Mrs.  SuUlvan's  sub- 
committee suted  that  Panama  "has  em- 
barked on  a  calculated  program  of  protest 
and  harassment  of  the  United  SUtes." 

WhUe  making  false  charges  of  Improper 
conduct  against  the  United  States,  the  re- 
port said,  Panama  has  violated  Its  own  com- 
mitments by  taking  "illegal  and  discrimina- 
tory" actions  against  Americans  In  the  canal 
zone  and  has  kept  up  "a  constant  drumfire 
of  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda." 

The  Sullivan  report,  with  some  charity, 
characterized  Panamanian  behavior  as  in- 
tended to  "force  new  negotiations  and  treat- 
ies" even  more  damaging  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

One  of  her  allies  In  the  canal  fight.  Sea. 
Strom  Thurmond  (Rep.),  South  Carolina, 
used  stronger  language. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  Panamanians  are  seek- 
ing to  seize  upon  their  geographic  position 
as  a  means  of  extorting  enormous  revenues, 
not  only  from  the  United  SUtes,  but  from 
every  user  of  the  canal,"  he  said  recently. 

"If  Panama  were  allowed  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  canal,  the  canal's  long  his- 
tory of  Impartial  access  for  ships  of  every  na- 
tion would  be  destroyed. 

"Panama  would  be  In  the  gleeful  position 
of  a  pirate  strategically  positioned  in  a  nar- 
row strait. 

"The  whole  motivation  of  the  Panama 
takeover  and  the  real  goal  behind  their  croc- 
odile tears  about  the  alleged  Insult  to  their 
sovereignty  and  dignity  can  be  seen  as  a 
remarkedly  ingenious  greed  for  seizing  con- 
trol of  a  waterway  which  must  be  used  by 
the  world." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  Panama's  poor.  She  has  criticized  the  coun- 
try's ruling  eliu  for  selfishly  exploiting  the 
country's  wealth  for  their  own  enrichment 
Instead  of  raising  the  lot  of  the  masses. 

In  her  recent  subcommittee  report,  she  sug- 
gested increased  U^.  foreign  aid  to  Panama 
as  well  as  a  sysUm  of  asslsUnce  underwrit- 
ten by  the  major  maritime  nations  and  prin- 
cipal users  of  the  canal. 

But  the  canal  itself,  she  InslsU,  should 
never  be  tossed  Into  the  aid  pot. 

Mrs.  SuUlvan  Is  no  longer  chairman  of  the 
House  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee.  Under 
a  new  housekeeping  rule  In  the  House,  she 
may  not  serve  as  chairman  of  more  than  one 
subcommittee. 

But  her  expertise  Is  stUl  recognized  as  it 
was  In  1967.  On  the  other  side,  Washington 
has  sent  to  Panama  the  same  chief  negotia- 
tor, Robert  B.  Anderson,  who  was  Treasury 
Secretary  In  the  Elsenhower  administration. 


On  June  17,  1971.  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  carried  an  article  by  James  C 
Tanner,  UUed  "Puzzle  in  Panamar— Tor- 
rljos  Brings  Calm,  Prosperity  to  Nation 
at  Expense  of  Freedom,"  as  follows: 
Puzzle  in  Panama — Toaaijos  Brings  Calk, 

Pbospeeitt    to    Nation    at    Expense    or 

Pkeedom 

(By  Jamea  C.  Tanner) 

Panama  CrrT.— Over  lunch  of  chicken  and 
rice  m  the  sprawling  white  headquarters  of 
the  National  Guard,  Brig.  Oen.  Omar  Tor- 
rljoe.  the  nation's  dlcUtor,  teUs  this  story: 
While  visiung  peasanu  recently,  he  tried  to 
explain  his  agrarian-reform  plan.  But  they 
talked  and  talked  and  wouldn't  let  him  get 
a  word  In  Plnally,  he  exploded.  "Por  Pete's 
sake,  who's  the  dlcUtor  here?" 

Actually  there's  no  doubt  who  the  dlcUtor 
of  Panama  Is.  The  only  doubt  Is  the  dlrec- 
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tlon  in  which  this  country  may  be  headed 
under  the  42-year-old  strong  man.  The  U.S. 
Is  concerned,  of  course,  because  of  key  U.S. 
mlliury  bases  here  and  the  strategic  Panama 
Canal. 

That  U.S.  stake  In  Panama  will  come  under 
scrutiny  this  month,  when  the  U.S.  and  Pan- 
ama begin  negotiations  In  Washington  cov- 
ering controversial  treaties  in  effect  since 
1903.  The  talks  will  concern  replacing  these 
pacU  with  new  ones  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bases  and  the  canal. 

Aided  by  a  heavy  flow  of  U,S.  financing, 
Oen.  Torrljos  has  brought  a  goodly  measure 
of  prosperity  and  what  he  calls  "social 
peace"  to  this  volatile  S-shaped  Isthmus 
since  the  National  Guard  took  over  in  a 
bloodless  coup  In  late  1968. 

The  general,  supported  by  the  powerful 
paramilitary  guard  he  commands,  controls 
Panama's  provisional  president  and  a  puppet 
cabinet.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  he  has 
silenced  all  opposition  by  Jailing  or  driv- 
ing into  exile  major  foes  and  by  abolishing 
the  national  assembly,  banning  political  par- 
ties and  muzzling  the  press. 

But  now  Gen.  Torrljos  Is  setting  out  on  a 
bold  new  course  to  buUd  popular  support  and 
posalbly  to  put  new  pressure  on  the  U.S.  as 
the  treaty  negotiations  approach.  He  openly 
admires  the  leftist  military  regimes  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  he  is  beginning  to  steer  his 
government  to  the  left  also. 

Observers  see  In  the  trends  ominous  hinu 
of  an  anU-U,S.  campaign  designed  to  ring 
new  concessions  from  Washington  regarding 
the  60-mlle-long  canal,  which  spllU  Panama 
geographlully  and  psychologically.  For  the 
coming  talks,  Oen.  Torrljos  handplcked  the 
three  negotiators,  whom  he  deacrlbes  as  "the 
new  Intellectual  arlstocraU"  of  Panama. 
Some  Americans  here  fear  that  major  demon- 
strations against  the  U.S.  will  follow,  per- 
haps leading  to  mob  violence  and  rlou  simi- 
lar to  those  that  began  In  1964. 

A  PSOBLSM  OF  XURIBOICmoN 

Oen.  Torrljos  agrees  that  there  may  be  vio- 
lence. But  he  says  this  will  occur  only  if  the 
US.  again  balks  on  the  hot  Issues  of  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  10-mlle-wlde  canal  zone  and 
of  Panama's  share  of  the  waterway's  growing 
revenues.  The  U.S.  has  repeatedly  refused 
Panamanian  demands  to  give  up  lU  control 
of  the  zone  and  to  Increase  the  fiat  royalty 
of  $1,930,000  that  Washington  pays  annually 
to  Panama. 

Oen.  Torrljos  Inslsu.  however,  that  he  has 
been  making  sweeping  changes  among  top 
governmenui  officials  not  because  he  wanu 
to  pressure  the  U.S.  but  because  he  is  looking 
to  the  poor  of  Panama  for  the  power  base  he 
lacks.  With  some  success  he  Is  wooing  peas- 
anu, workers  and  studenu.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  decreed  stiff  new  Uxes  and  other 
measures  equaUy  distasteful  to  the  oli- 
garchy— the  wealthy  famUles  who  tradlUon- 
ally  have  owned  most  of  Panama's  resources 
and,  untU  the  National  Guard  assumed 
power,  lU  politics. 

In  the  process,  some  known  Marxists  are 
finding  work  In  key  government  agencies, 
and  critics  of  the  government  contend  they 
are  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  leftists 
Oen.  Torrljos  named  to  top  government 
posU.  Indeed,  the  Moscow-leaning  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Panama  is  operating  openly  al- 
though all  poUUcal  parties  and  poUtlcklng 
are  outlawed  by  the  Torrljos  government. 
(But  a  Paklng-orlented  Communist  group 
has  been  smashed  by  the  National  Guard.) 

MAJOR   CAUSE    rOR   CONCERN 

It  was  a  recent  cabinet  abakeup  by  Gen. 
Torrljoe,  however,  that  Is  causing  the  most 
concern  among  businessmen,  who  worry  that 
the  backgrounds  of  some  of  the  new  min- 
isters are  a  clear  Indication  ot  the  govern- 
ment's lefttsb  push. 

Most  of  the  new  ministers  term  themselves 
pragmatic  natlonallsU.  "I  believe  In  a  social 
reordering  that  will  bring  Justloe,"  says  Jom 
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Oulllermo  Alzpu.  the  new  finance  mlnlsUr. 
"If  It's  necessary  to  call  that  socialistic,  then 
I  may  be  a  little  bit  to  the  left." 

Even  some  of  the  dlcUtor's  most  avid  sup- 
porUrs  have  been  saddened  by  his  appolnt- 
menu  of  Juan  Materno  Vasquez  to  the  prime 
post  of  minister  of  government  and  Justice 
and  of  Romulo  Escobar  Bethancourt  as  rector 
of  the  University  of  Panama.  Vasquez  Is  a 
brilliant  but  controversial  Jurist  known  to 
have  been  a  Marxist,  and  Escobar  is  an  ex- 
treme leftist  who  numbered  among  bis 
friends  Cuba's  late  Che  Guevara. 

Both  are  former  classmates  of  Oen.  Torrl- 
jos. who  praises  their  political  expertise  and 
sUunchly  defends  them.  "As  an  adolescent 
one  geu  to  be  an  anarchist  by  virtue  of  social 
Injustioe."  the  dlcUtor  says.  "But  If  afUr 
reaching  30  he  stUl  follows  that  line,  he  Is  a 
fool." 

Gen.  TorrlJOB  firmly  declares:  "Those  who 
oppose  us  brand  us  Communists.  But  the 
humble  classes  of  people  who  make  up  nlne- 
tenths  of  our  population  are  more  concerned 
with  the  intentions  of  the  government  than 
Its  origin."  Then  he  adds.  "TTie  first  rule  of 
government  is  not  to  fall." 

Following  this  rule,  the  dlcUtor  stumps 
the  Interior  by  helicopter  to  Increase  his 
popularity  among  peasanu  and  worklngmen. 
To  keep  the  oligarchy  In  hand,  he  exerdaes 
an  old  tactic  of  dlcUtors — fear. 

Even  If  criticism  of  the  government  weren't 
a  crime — and  It  Is — there  wouldn't  be  any 
place  to  voice  It.  The  six  dally  newq>apera 
are  run  by  publishers  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. All  political  meetings  are  banned. 
Former  politicians  are  afraid  even  to  be  seen 
talking  with  a  foreign  newsman.  Through 
an  Intermediary  a  meeting  Is  arranged  with 
a  former  president.  But  on  the  way  to 
the  Bite  the  reporter  Is  Uken  on  a  twisting 
path  through  back  streeu  so  that  anyone 
following  will  be  thrown  off  the  traU. 

Many  Panamanians  Insist  that  their 
phones  are  upped  and  complain  of  harass- 
ment by  the  government.  It  Is  well-known 
that  the  government  has  built  a  network  of 
InformanU.  The  investigative  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  openly  appeals  for  additional 
informers.  In  a  series  of  newspaper  ads.  It 
urged  that  "suspicious  persons"  and  "Im- 
portant information"  regarding  "security  of 
the  country"  be  reported  to  the  Guard. 

Government  spokesmen  Insist  that  no 
political  prisoners  are  being  held.  Other 
sources,  maintain  that  at  least  300  are  In 
Panama's  Jails.  Just  after  the  1968  ooup. 
there  were  an  estimated  1.800. 

"WELL-TRAINED,    LEAN    AND    MEAN" 

But  plotting  against  the  government  con- 
tinues despite  arreeU  and  other  harsh  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  the  Guardsmen,  whom 
one  U.S.  mUltary  analyst  describes  as  "well- 
trained,  lean  and  mean."  One  recent  plan 
to  topple  Oen.  Torrljos  was  postponed  at 
the  last  moment.  But  many  Panamanians 
opposed  to  the  dlcUtor  say  any  change  In 
government  depends  largely  on  the  V£. 

Some  are  bitter  because  the  U.S.  hasnt 
at  least  choked  off  funds  that  help  the  gen- 
eral sUy  In  power.  And  a  former  holder  of  a 
high  Panamanian  poUtlcal  post  says  the  U.S. 
Is  "morally  obUgated  to  Intervene." 

Except  tor  a  handful  of  Congressmen  who 
charge  that  the  Soviet  shadow  Is  beginning  to 
reach  across  the  Panama  Canal.  U.S.  officials 
generaUy  disagree  with  the  theory  that 
Washington  should  intervene.  These  officials 
note  that  President  Nixon's  approach  is  to 
deal  with  govemmenU  as  they  are. 

Because  of  the  restrain te  against  poUtlck- 
lng and  criticism,  there  apparently  Isnt 
anyone  closer  than  Miami  who  has  a  chance 
cf  overthrowing  Oen.  Torrljos.  The  most 
likely  prospect  is  Arnulfo  Arias,  the  legally 
elected  president  of  Panama. 

BATTINa    AVXRAOE:    TEKBE    por   THREE 

Mr.  Arias  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
controversial  political  figure  ever  to  emerge 
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In  Panama.  A  former  wealthy  plantation 
owner  and  Harvard-trained  surgeon,  he  has 
always  drawn  strong  support  among  the 
nation's  poor.  But  some  In  the  oligarchy 
scorn  him,  and  the  National  Guard  has  al- 
ways fought  him.  He  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent three  times,  only  to  be  ousted  by  the 
Guard  on  each  occasion.  The  last  time  he 
served  as  president  for  only  11  days.  Now 
nearlng  70,  Mr.  Arias  lives  In  exUe  In  Miami. 

Mr.  Torrljos,  a  major  In  a  province  garrison 
at  the  time,  surfaced  as  one  of  the  Instigators 
of  the  October  1968  Guard  revolt  against 
President  Arias.  SubsequenUy,  Mr.  Torrljos 
emerged  as  the  leader.  In  December  1968 
^n^lle  the  general  was  on  a  trip  to  Mexico,  a 
group  of  colonels  in  tb«  Guard  staged  a 
countercoup — brief  and  unsuccessful.  Gen. 
Torrljos  hustled  back  to  Panama,  marching 
triumphantly  into  the  capital  Just  In  time  to 
Intercept  telegrams  Intended  for  his  would- 
be  successors. 

Moving  to  strengthen  his  poUtlcal  base. 
Oen.  Torrtjos  appointed  as  provisional  presi- 
dent Demetrlo  B.  Lakas.  a  Panama  contrac- 
tor and  trusted  friend.  Speaking  In  a  Texas 
accent  after  seven  years  spent  In  that  sUte. 
President  Lakas  bridles  at  talk  that  the 
general  now  Is  turning  to  the  left.  "I  will 
never  follow  a  Communist,"  the  president  de- 
clares, "but  I  will  follow  a  man  with  social 
senalblUty." 

A  suggesuon  of  this  "social  •eosibiUty" 
came  a  year  ago.  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  Gen.  Torrljoe  predicted  the  emer- 
gence of  "a  new  type  of  mUltary"  in  lAtln 
America  "convinced  of  the  value  of  peaceful 
changes  that  promote  the  replacement  of  old 
structures." 

EXCEDRIN    HXAIIACRE — ^LATTN   BTTLX 

Today  Gen.  Torrljos  doesn't  give  any  Indi- 
cation he  plans  to  restore  ccHistltutlonal  gov- 
ertmient  any  time  soon.  "One  thing  proved 
In  the  America's,"  he  says,  "is  that  the  parlia- 
mentary systems  and  political  parties  are 
obsolete  museum  figures."  He  contends  that 
"every  country  has  to  look  for  lu  own  brand 
of  aspirin  to  cure  lu  own  headaches." 

Indications  that  the  general  was  setting 
out  on  a  deliberate  course  to  cross  the  U.S. 
began  appearing  months  ago.  First,  he  re- 
fused to  renew  an  agreement  on  U.S.  use 
of  the  Rio  Hato  air  base,  from  which  Amer- 
icans now  have  withdrawn.  Then  he  told 
the  Peace  Corps  to  go  home.  And  he  recently 
announced  that  Japan  was  interested  In 
bidding  on  construction  of  a  new  sea-level 
canal  across  Panama,  a  waterway  that  many 
authorities  believe  wUl  soon  be  needed  to 
handle  increasingly  larger  ships. 

Whatever  his  differences  with  the  VS.. 
Oen.  Torrtjos  Is  getting  some  plus  marks  at 
home.  His  government  attracU  bright  young 
men  with  advanced  degrees  from  UB.  uni- 
versities who  are  pleased  at  the  social  chal- 
lenges and  the  lack  of  bureaucratic  red  Upe. 
To  get  laws  passed,  all  they  have  to  do  Is  per- 
suade the  general  to  Issue  a  decree.  "Tech- 
nicians and  Intellectuals  disappear  from  the 
political  arena  when  a  government  Is  dan- 
gerous. Here  there  is  a  remlgratlon  of  brains," 
says  Hernan  F.  Porras,  the  minister  ol  com- 
merce and  Industries. 

The  streeu  of  the  ci4>ltal  are  free  of  gar- 
bage— long  a  political  Issue — and  the  gross 
national  product  of  Panama  has  reached  $1 
billion  and  grows  In  real  terms  at  a  rate  of 
4%  to  6%  a  year.  Per-ci4)IU  annual  income 
approaches  $625,  ranking  third  or  fourth  In 
Latin  America. 

THE  BOLR  OP  THE  CANAL 

The  canal  is  a  big  contributor.  In  payroUs 
and  purchases,  it  adds  about  $160  million  a 
year  to  the  Panamanian  economy.  The  U.S. 
has  lent  Panama  $100  million  In  the  past  10 
years,  much  of  It  since  Oen.  Torrtjos  has 
taken  power. 

How  much  of  the  prosperity  Is  due  to  gov- 
ernment pump-priming  isn't  known.  It  has 
borrowed   heavily   from   abroad,   and   some 
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I  auggwt  thkt  PazukBut  may  be  nav- 
tac  A  cradlt  crnnch.  "Wbat  bmppexM  vben 
the  moxwy  nma  outr*  one  otoeervcr  asks. 

Tbe  gorarament,  howerer,  ta  tieglnnlng  a 
pnah  for  toortota  and  la  trying  to  attract 
mere  fontgn  Inveatmanta.  A  wave  of  aucb 
InTaatmanta  la  nnming  In  from  Soutb  Amer- 
ica. Korape  and  Japan,  and  UjB.  «ir»«p»TH«« 
have  already  Inveated  $1  bUlkm  here. 

"For  peace  and  proaperlty  we  are  glTlng  up 
oertam  intanglBlea.  Uke  freedom  of  apeecb 
and  the  other  poUtieal  nghta."  a  Panamani- 
an baatneaaoian  aaya.  "How  aonx  w«  get  to 
the  point  where  the  aacrlflce  of  Intanglblea 
no  longer  la  equal  to  the  tanglblaa  we  have 
gained  la  the  big  queetlon." 

Oen.  Omar  Torrijos.  the  real  power 
behind  the  Ooveminent  of  Panama,  and 
his  ICnteter  of  Foreign  Affairs  Juan 
Tack,  hare  been  holding  many  meetings 
and  speaking  of  their  demands  for  the 
terms  of  a  new  treaty. 

The  ICiaml  Herald,  in  its  Issues  of 
July  7.  1971.  carried  an  article  under  the 
headline  ot  "Panama's  New  Dictatorship 
Oftm  Arbitrary.  RepresslTe"  which  is  as 
follows: 

Pax  AM  A'a  New  DiCTAToaaKip  Ottkn 
AaBRBAar,  Bspmxaanra 

(By  Don  Blaming) 

Panama. — Among  the  alogana  of  Panama's 
ml  1 1  tary-controUed  government  la  one  that 
prodaUna:  "Berolotlon  Without  Dlctator- 
ahlp,  Uberty  With  Order." 

It  might  be  more  accurately  read:  "Re- 
TOtTKlon  With  Dlctalorahlp,  Order  Without 
Uberty." 

And  there  la  even  aome  queetlon  aa  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  "revolution"  to  which 
Oen.  Omar  Torrljoe,  Panama's  unchallenged 
ruler,  and  his  military  colleagues  pay  re- 
peated Up  serrlce. 

Panama  today  is  a  military  dictatorship; 
one  that  can  be,  and  often  U.  aa  arbitrary 
and  represalye  aa  any  In  the  hemisphere. 

In  falmeas.  there  have  been  positive  ac- 
tions since  the  8.500  man  National  Guard. 
Panama's  only  military  force,  seized  power 
Oct.  U.  19««. 

Hitherto  unknown  poUtlcaJ  stability  has 
been  Impoaed.  The  country  is  prospering 
economlcaUy.  The  government  has  profeased 
an  awareneaa  of.  and  an  interest  In.  the 
problem  of  the  underprivileged  both  in  the 
clttea  and  the  countryside.  And.  what  seems 
to  have  made  the  greateac  Impreesion  on 
Bcnne.  the  streets  are  cleaner  and  the  garbage 
Lb  being  picked  up  regularly. 

Before  the  guard  seized  power,  Panama  had 
what  ranked  among  the  moat  venal  and  cor- 
rupt potlUcal  systems  m  the  hemisphere 

By  contrast,  government  by  the  guard  Inl- 
tlaUy  looked  ahnoat  puritanical.  That  image 
la  fading,  aa  nmiors  of  corruption,  nepotism 
and  Immorality  grow  and  are  too  wtdeapread 
to  be  dlsmlsaed. 

Where  freedom  of  the  press  was  previously 
*huaed.  it  now  la  nonexistent.  Although  there 
la  no  formal  censorship,  newspapers  publlah 
only  what  the  government  sees  fit  to  print 

Pcdltical  activity  la  banned.  And,  although 
Torrljos  made  vague  noiaea  about  the  begin- 
ning of  a  retxim  to  conatltutlonal  govem- 
njent  Ute  in  1970.  there  has  been  no  recent 
indication  that  he  now  has  any  plans  to  do 
so. 

PsrhaiM  the  moat  diataateful  of  all  la  the 
atmo^ihere  of  fear  in  which  much  of  the 
politically  aware  population  finds  itaelf 
living. 

■ecant  newspaper  advertlaemenu.  inviting 
abuse,  called  upon  the  dtlzenry  to  protect 
the  "national  aaeurlty"  by  reporting  sus- 
picious acUvlty  or  persons  and  "important 
information." 

It  U  presumed  that  telephonea  are  tapped 
by  the  government,  and  oonveraaUona  are 
cauUoua.  Onoe  twiltically  active  Panamanians 
are  tearful  of  being  seen  with  foreign  news- 
men. 
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Of  the  IS  hemlmkhen  oottntrlaa  Oov.  Nelaon 
HockefeUer'a  fact-finding  flTl^^n  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  vlalted  In  the  aununer  of  1990, 
Panama  waa  the  only  one  where  the  Secret 
Service  found  the  mlaalon  conference  room 
bugged. 

An  eztenalve  aystem  of  Informanta  also  Is 
said  to  be  active,  reporting  to  the  National 
Guard  G2  or  Intelligence  aectlon,  headed  by 
Lt.  Col.  ICanuel  Noriega,  an  ambltloua  offloer 
with  a  reputation  for  ruthleeaneea. 

In  aome  inatancea  it  la  known  that  phyalcal 
preaaurea  have  been  exerted  on  prlaonera  at 
varloua  "houaes  of  InterrogaUon"  operated 
by  the  guard  In  Panama  City  and  Tocumen 
Intemattonal  Airport. 

Even  American  cltleena  have  not  been  im- 
mune from  arbitrary  arreata  by  the  guard,  in- 
cluding Bobert  FrtaeU.  a  Chlriqui  province 
land-owner,  who  the  government  apparently 
thought  waa  Implicated  in  some  kind  of  antl- 
govemment  activity  although  he  repeatedly 
denied  It. 

Prlxell  waa  held  incommunicado  for  aeveral 
daya  laat  October.  He  waa  releaaed  Nov.  3 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

So  that  Is  the  National  Guard  control  that 
Panamanians  are  cynically  disbelieving  when 
the  government  professes  no  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  the  recent  disappearance  of 
^ther  Hector  Oallego.  a  young  Colombian 
activist  prleat  Iddnaped  In  remote  Santa  Pe 
pariah  In  the  Panamanian  interior. 

Neither  baa  the  United  States  eacaped  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  military  government. 
Including  the  expulsion  of  the  Peace  Corps 
contingent  from  the  country  early  this  year. 

The  commonly  accepted,  although  unoffi- 
cial veralon.  is  that  the  Peace  Corps  de- 
parture was  ordered  by  Panama  in  retalUtion 
for  the  arreat  In  the  Canal  Zone  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities of  a  Panamanian  citizen  on  drug 
trafficking  charges.  He  was  then  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  stand  trial 

Por  tboee  Panamanians  who  hope  for  a 
change,  the  proapect  Is  dim. 

Torrljoe  and  the  guard  are  firmly  In  con- 
trol. They  have  neutralized  all  poaalble 
sources  of  opposition,  including  the  univer- 
sity. 

Antl-govemment  elemenu  at  the  univer- 
sity have  been  purged,  and  pro-government 
groups  have  been  created  to  replace  them 

Political  parties  are  banned,  and  the  com- 
mercial class  Is  cowed. 

The  only  remaining  Independent  institu- 
tion that  could  effectively  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  It 
Is  for  that  reason  that  the  case  of  Father 
OaUego  U  being  followed  with  more  than 
passing  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  Is  the  inherent 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  informed  of  what  is  happening  in 
what  could  become  a  volatile  situation; 
that  should  these  negotiaUons  be  allowed 
to  continue  without  the  refutation  of  any 
of  the  statements  that  are  being  made  by 
Gen.  Omar  Torrijos  and  Foreign  Minister 
Tack  In  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
placed  in  a  position  of  having  to  defend 
our  right  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal 
under  the  Treaty  of  1903. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  to  express  thdr  opinions  to 
the  President  and  tlie  Senate  on  the 
giving  away  of  our  rights  now  being 
exercised  under  a  legitimate  treaty  to 
operate  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Canal  Zone. 

What  will  happen  to  the  approxi- 
mately 5,525  housing  units  now  occupied 
by  American  citizens  and  non-American 
citizens  wtK>  are  employees  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Company?  What  will  happen 
to  the  schools  and  other  buildings  locat- 
ed in  the  Canal  Zone?  Should  the  area 
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known  as  the  "Canal  Zone"  be  wiped  out 
under  a  new  treaty.  aU  of  this  pn^jerty. 
including  the  Panama  Canal,  would  be 
located  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  sub- 
ject wholly  to  its  laws.  What  would  stop 
the  ezpn^rlatioQ  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  the  present  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  should  the  authority 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Canal  Zone 
be  abdicated?  Only  armed  force  by  the 
United  States  could  stop  it.  The  negotia- 
tors representing  the  United  SUtes  must 
be  made  to  understand  that  such  agree- 
ments as  are  now  being  suggested  will 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


THE  NEORO  AND  THE  LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  MuanoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  open- 
ing of  avenues  of  access  for  minority 
workers  into  the  mainstream  of  labor  has 
long  been  of  concern  to  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress. 

In  the  dilBcult  and  challenging  process 
of  recruiting  and  training  unskilled  men 
and  women  from  minority  groups  and 
upgrading  those  who  are  employed,  labor 
unions,  large  and  small,  play  a  vital  role. 

Early  this  year,  the  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  and  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  In  New  York  City  spon- 
sored a  Labor  Relations  Luncheon  lec- 
ture series  which  featured  a  debate  on 
the  subject  "The  Negro  and  the  Labor 
Movement:  Two  Views." 

Participants  in  that  debate  were  Mr. 
Don  Slalman.  director  of  the  APL-CIO's 
Department  of  Civil  Rights,  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hill,  national  labor  director  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing the  transcript  of  this  debate  and 
believe  that  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  include  the  transcript  in  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point: 

RXMABKS  BT  DON  SLAIMAN 

The  relationship  between  the  Negro  and 
the  labor  movement  Is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance not  only  for  black  workers  and 
not  only  for  the  labor  movement  but  for 
the  whole  of  American  society. 

As  Bayard  Rustln  aald : 

"Everything  Important  that  has  happened 
since  the  time  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt,  hap- 
pened when  the  minority  groups,  the  trade 
union  movement  and  the  liberals  stood  to- 
gether, and  every  time  we  had  a  faUure  is 
when  that  coalition  haa  been  broken." 

What  la  today's  dlscuaaion  about? 

It  la  not  a  debate  between  the  NAACP  and 
the  AFL-CIO,  for  both  would  agree  with  what 
Rustln  said.  It  is  not  a  debate  over  whether 
discrimination  still  exists  In  unions:  it  does. 
Nor  are  we  debating  whether  such  discrimina- 
tion should  be  covered  by  antl-diacrlmlna- 
tion  laws.  Title  VII  aimed  at  discriminatory 
practices  of  both  unions  and  corporations, 
waa  Included  In  the  IBM  ClvU  Righu  Act 
largely  through  the  special  efforts  of  Preal- 
dent  George  Meany  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  AFL-CIO  alBllatea. 

The  laaue  la:  What  la  the  beat  way  to  ax- 
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pand  economic  opportunity  and  trade  union 
participation  for  minority  workers  and.  at 
the  same  time,  strengthen  the  national  coali- 
tion between  minority  groupa  and  the  labor 
movement,  which  la  the  key  to  social  progreaa. 

Now,  It  haa  beo(»ne  faahlonable  In  aome 
quarters,  far  removed  from  the  front  llnee, 
to  pooh-pooh  this  coalition  as  obsolete  or 
nonexistent.  These  sidelineis  would  do  well 
to  lUten  to  Clarence  Uitchell,  the  director  of 
the  Waahlngton  Bureau  of  the  NAACP  and 
the  number  one  dvU  rights  lobbyist,  I  quote: 

"...  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  fatal 
mlatake  in  this  country  if  civU  rights  and 
labor  groups  did  not  continue  to  work  to- 
gether ...  we  must  never  forget  that  toe 
are  the  foundation  on  which  the  Houae  of 
Freedom  la  built.  //  toe  crumble  and  fall  apart 
the  whole  structure  may  very  well  collapse." 

The  coaUtion  la  not  an  abstraction;  It  Is 
a  nuta-and-bolts  operation  with  a  proven 
record  of  substantial  achievement — thanks 
to  which  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans, 
black  and  white,  have  been  changed.  The 
AFI/-CIO  waa  no  Johnny-come-lately  in  this 
effort. 

Roy  Wllkins  recalled  how.  In  1BS8  at  the 
Democratic  Party  Platform  Committee  Hear- 
ings. President  Meany  departed  from  his 
presentation  and 

.  .  off  the  cuff  made  as  fine  a  presenta- 
tion and  argument  in  behalf  of  Civil  Rights 
aa  any  person  who  Is  active  in  the  Civil 
Rights  field  alone  could  have  made.  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  because  It  came  straight 
from  his  convictions  and  from  the  history 
of  the  labor  movement,  and  outlined  in  very 
graphic  fashion  the  identity  of  our  interests 
despite  the  seeming  conflicts." 

If  we  agree  with  Roy  Wllkins  that  there  is 
an  identity  of  Interests  between  labor  and 
the  Negro;  if  we  agree  with  Clarence  Mitchell 
that  these  natural  alllea  are — not  potentially, 
not  Ideally,  not  some  day,  but  now,  actually 
and  concretely — the  foundation  on  which 
the  House  of  Freedom  Is  built — if  we  accept 
these  premises,  then  we  have  a  context,  a 
sense  of  perspective  and  proportion.  In  which 
to  approach  today's  discussion. 

These  premises,  let  me  make  clear,  do  not 
Justify  a  whitewash  of  racial  discrimination 
by  unions,  but  they  do  demand  that  we  ap- 
proach our  differences  with  a  contempt  for 
the  kind  of  demagoguery  that  would  obecure 
the  fundamental  alliance  between  the  labor 
and  civil  rights  movements,  that  would 
depreciate  the  great  progress  they  have 
Jointly  achelved,  that  would  divide  workers 
along  racial  llnee.  and  that  would,  In  the 
process,  aid  and  abet  our  common  enemies. 

Of  course,  there  are  pe<^le  who  do  not 
agree  with  Roy  Wllkins.  Clarence  Mitchell 
and  Bayard  Rustln.  They  do  not  agree  with 
the  NAACP  and  the  AFL-CIO  on  the  Coali- 
tion's struggle  for  Integration. 

There  are  the  nationalists  and  the  sepa- 
ratists. Including  CORE.  Here  we  have  an 
organization  which  led  the  Freedom  Rides, 
now  offering  us  the  monstrous  spectacle  of 
Its  leader,  Roy  Innls,  sitting  down  with  Gov- 
ernor Lester  ax-handle  Maddox  to  discuss 
how  to  keep  school  segregation.  It  is  no  co- 
Incidence  that  CORE  has  also  supported  so- 
called  "Rlght-to-Work"  laws. 

Then  we  have  a  wide  assortment  of  New 
Leftists,  and  elite  liberals,  predominantly 
white  and  well-off.  who  view  the  labor  move- 
ment— and.  Indeed,  the  working  class  Itself — 
as  reactionary  obstacles  to  social  progress. 
They  place  their  hopes  In  a  variety  of  new 
coalitions  that  exclude  the  labor  movement 
and  the  traditional  civil  rights  movement. 

Now,  for  aome  of  theae  people,  the  simple- 
minded  way  to  ensure  that  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination by  labor  unions  Is  to  weaken 
unions. 

But  In  recent  years,  the  peddlers  of  the 
open  shop  and  "Rlght-to-Work"  laws  have 
been  repeatedly  rejected,  by  the  maaa  of 
Negroea  and  other  minority  groups. 

Their  support  for  labor's  fight  against  the 
open  shop  is  no  mere  "quid  pro  quo"  for 
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labor's  support  of  civil  rlghU  leglslauon.  Not 
only  Negro  leaders  but  msiises  of  Negro 
voters  have  understood  what  some  intellec- 
tuals have  not:  that  the  minority  worker 
is  most  exploited  in  the  non-union  sectors 
of  our  economy  and  In  thoee  parts  of  the 
country  where  unions  are  weakest. 

They  understand,  too,  that  there  la  a  deep 
unity  of  purpoee  between  the  labor  and 
clvU  rlghta  movementa.  As  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King  told  the  IBSl  AFL-CIO 
Convention : 

"This  unity  of  purpose  Is  not  a  historic 
coincidence.  Negroes  are  almost  entirely  a 
working  people.  There  are  pitifully  few 
Negro  mUUonairee  and  few  Negro  employers. 
Our  needs  are  idenUcal  with  labor's  needs: 
decent  wages,  fair  working  conditions,  livable 
housing,  old  age  security,  health  and  welfare 
measures,  conditions  In  which  famUlea  can 
grow,  educate  their  children,  and  have  re- 
spect in  the  community." 

To  fulfill  these  needs  requires  the  thorough 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion from  employment,  education,  housing 
and  aU  adjects  of  American  society.  But 
ending  discrimination  is  not  enough.  After 
all,  discrimination  cannot  explain  why  there 
are  millions  of  white  American  families 
whose  basic  needs  are  also  not  bting  fulfilled. 

Nor  can  it  explain  why,  in  the  decade 
between  the  1054  Supreme  Court  Decision 
and  the  1984  Civil  Rights  Act.  when  racial 
discrimination  was  being  reduced,  the  in- 
come gap  between  Negroes  and  whites  began 
to  vrlden.  The  gap  widened,  not  because  of 
Increased  discrimination,  but  because  of  the 
economic  stagnation  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Administration,  the  recession  of  1957. 
and  the  Impact  of  technological  displace- 
ment. Theee  factors  held  Negroes  back  more 
than  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  bar- 
riers allowed   them  to   move  forward. 

Then,  duilng  the  years  of  the  JoiinaoD 
Admlnlstratlocx,  the  Income  gap  narrowed. 
As  Andrew  Brimmer,  the  first  Negro  member 
of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Board,  has  pointed 
out: 

.  .  In  1906  the  median  family  Inoome  of 
Negroes  stood  at  54  percent  of  that  for  white 
families.  By  1907  .  .  .  the  ratio  had  risen  to 
59  percent." 

He  went  oo  to  note  that : 

.  .  not  only  do  median  incomee  ot  both 
white  and  Negro  famUles  in  the  South  lag 
behind  the  incomes  of  both  groups,  re- 
speotlvely.  in  the  reet  of  the  nation,  but  the 
greatest  disparity  between  Negro  and  white 
family  Income  among  regions  is  alao  found 
In  the  South." 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
the  South  Is  where  trade  unions  are  weakest. 

Why  did  the  income  gap  narrow  dxirlng 
the  Johnson  years?  Mr.  Brimmer  attributes 
this  progress  to  four  faotors.  One.  to  be 
sure,  Is  the  reduction  of  discrimination:  an- 
other is  increaaed  levels  of  education  and 
skills  in  the  Negro  community;  third  Is  the 
overall  reduction  of  unemployment  in  those 
years:  and.  finally,  the  manpower,  anti- 
poverty  and  other  social  progranu. 

All  of  theee  factors,  not  Just  one,  are 
neoeaaary  to  expand  eoonomic  opportunity 
for  minority  workers  and  to  close  the  Inoome 
gap.  All  of  theae  faotors  resulted  from  social 
and  economic  pollciee  for  which  the  uniosM 
have  struggled,  both  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  in  the  leglalative  halls.  And  if  we  are  to 
reverae  the  disastrous  economic  pollciee  ot 
the  Nixon  Adminlatration,  which  threaten 
to  imdo  our  earlier  progreaa,  it  wUl  be  be- 
cauae  we  have  strengthened  the  labor  dvil 
rights  coalition,  because  we  did  not  heed 
those  who  would  divide  \u,  beoauae  we  did 
not  "crumble  and  fail  apart." 

I  cotne  now  to  the  queetlon  of  what  the 
labor  movement  baa  been  doing  to  eliminate 
discrimination  In  its  own  house. 

In  a  labor  manual  Issued  by  the  NAACP 
in  19<J8,  Mr.  HUl  listed  four  basic  oategorlea 
of  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  practiced  by  unlona 
affiliated  to  the  AFI<-CIO.  I  quote: 


"ExdtiBion  of  Negroea  fxxnt  membenhlp; 
aegregated  locale;  aeparate  aeolorlty  llnea  in 
oollectlve  bargaintog  agreementa  and  re- 
fusal to  admit  qualified  Negroea  Into  a<>pren- 
ticeahlp  training  programa." 

Aa  far  bw^k  aa  1969  and  1961.  AFL-CIO 
OonveaUon  reaolutlona  called  ftor  aotlon  by 
aflUUted  unk>ns  specifically  to  eliminate  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  In  each  of  these  four  araaa.  Our 
ClvU  Blghta  Department  haa  been  wokliig 
to  implemeat  theae  readutlaDa. 

Now,  what  is  the  record? 

On  exclusion:  First,  you  should  know  that 
96  percent  of  all  union  members  are  auto- 
matlcaUy  enroUed  whta  hired  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  remaining  five  percent  arc  con- 
centrated in  the  building  and  other  trades, 
where  unions  control  Job  referrals.  Nonex- 
clualon  Is  now  the  policy  of  every  buUdlng 
trades  union,  aa  It  la  of  all  our  International 
unlona.  There  have  been  some  violations  of 
this  policy  at  the  local  level,  but  the  amaU 
number  of  caaea  that  have  been  filed  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  and  that  problem 
is  being  solved  by  our  Outreach  Programs. 

I  might  add  that  today  there  are  over  two 
million  Negroea  \n  the  labor  movement,  and 
it  haa  recently  been  estimated  that  one  out 
of  every  three  new  union  members  is  a 
minority  group  worker. 

On  segregated  locals:  In  October  1985,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
stated  that  any  labor  organization  which 
operates  on  a  racially  segregated  basis  is  in 
violation  of  TlUe  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  'Act. 

That  very  day.  President  Meany  lasued  the 
foUowlng  statement: 

"The  interpretation  Issued  today  by  the 
EEOC  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  the  AFL-CIO  as  determined  and  reiterated 
by  its  conventions.  It  la  precisely  the  policy 
which  we  urged  the  Congress  to  adopt  when 
It  was  debating  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

In  fact,  the  AFL-CIO  had  called  upon  ita 
affiliates  to  merge  segregated  locals  with  all 
possible  speed  In  1959.  The  merger  prooees 
was  accelerated  by  the  passage  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  five  years  later.  What  arc  the 
results? 

The  RaUway  Carmen  had  84  all -Black 
locals,  whose  members  were  limited  mainly  to 
helpers  Jobs.  Now  aU  but  two  of  theee  locals 
have  been  merged,  and  many  of  their  Negro 
members  have  been  upgraded  to  the  Carmen 
classification. 

The  Musicians  Union  had  at  least  55  sepa- 
rate aU -black  locals.  Last  week  I  was  told 
that  there  is  only  one  left. 

The  OU  Workers,  the  Molders,  the  Tobacco 
Workers,  the  Papermakers  and  a  number  of 
other  aflUlatea  that  had  segregated  locals  have 
none  today. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  this  problem  has  not 
been  completely  solved,  but  we  are  reeoiutely 
determined  that  it  will  be.  MeanwhUe. 
remember  the  somewhat  snide  crack  about 
the  southern  Negro  worker  whose  children 
go  to  Integrated  schools  while  he  goes  to 
segregated  union  meetings?  How  ironic  that 
some  of  these  snide  liberals  are  today  ad- 
vocating separate  aU-black  unlona.  Predict- 
ably they  have  few  foUowers  amorig  Black 
workers. 

On  separate  seniority  lines:  Racial  segrega- 
tion in  coUective  bargaining  units  and  the 
nuLlntenance  of  lines  of  pronation  or  senior- 
ity on  the  baals  of  race  is  a  rlolatloo  at  Tttle 
vn.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  and  it  Is 
the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Segregation  In  collective  bargaining  unite 
resulted  not  from  union  action  but  from  the 
dtacrimlnatory  polldea  of  managemeiM, 
which  had  exclualre  control  of  hiring  in  In- 
dustry: By  hiring  Negroea  only  for  certain 
oategcaiea  of  low-paying  Joba,  employers  had 
created  aegregated  departmenta  whoae 
workers  had  leaa  access  to  promotion  and 
advancement,  and  eoanetlmes  none.  Even 
when  the  llnee  of  promotion  and  seniority 
seem  reaaonable   in   themaelvea,   they   may 
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have  the  effect  of  ctxllfylsg  the  dlMulv&ntage 
In  which  Negro  workers  have  been  placed  by 
the  prcTious  dlKximlnatory  policies  of 
management. 

Now  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  from  Mr.  Hill 
about  the  resistance  of  some  of  our  Industrial 
unions  to  changes  In  seniority  agreements. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  many  changes  have 
been  made  by  unions  In  their  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  A  good  number  of  these 
changes  have  been  Initiated  by  unions  them- 
selves, while  others  required  complaints  by 
minority  workers  or  clvU  rigbU  organiza- 
tions. The  point  is  that  in  most  of  the  cases 
that  went  to  court,  the  adversary  position  of 
the  unions  rested  not  on  a  defense  of  the  dis- 
criminatory status  quo  but  on  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  the  new  setup  should  be. 

Finally,  on  apprenticeship:  Technological 
change  has  been  wiping  out  may  semiskilled 
jobs.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so 
much  attention  should  be  focused  on  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs. 

In  1959  the  NAACP  Lseued  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Negro  Wage-Earner  and  Appren- 
ticeship Training  Progranw,"  which  said,  and 
I  quote: 

"The  minimization  of  Negro  participation 
In  apprenticeship  programs,  traditionally  and 
currently,  results  in  both  the  misdirection 
and  mal- preparation  of  Negroes  for  skilled- 
craft  occupations.  Negroes,  as  a  rule,  must 
seek  skilled  training  <^portunltle8  outside 
of  formal  apprenticestiip  programs.  These  In 
turn,  do  not  usually  provide  the  recipient 
with  the  qualitative  preparation  requisites 
for  truly  skilled  standing  in  today's  economy. 
This  holds  true  when  the  training  was  Just 
'picked  up'  or  whether  it  Involved  more  for- 
mal but  equally  Inferior  instruction  in  de 
facto  segregated  school  systems.  In  either 
event,  some  of  the  emerging  Negro  crafts- 
men are  not  adequately  trained,  nor  do  they 
usually  perform  as  well  in  their  chosen  voca- 
tions. As  a  result,  they  remain  marginal 
employees.  .  .  ." 

This  is  an  Importaivt  statement.  Its  main 
points  are:  that  the  skilled  crafts  do  require 
training  and  qualifications:  and  that  the 
beet  training  is  provided  by  formal  appren- 
tioeehlp  prognuns.  It  follows  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  minority  youth  and  workers  In 
these  programs  must  be  vastly  expanded. 
Now.  what  progress  has  been  made? 
By  1960.  the  number  of  Negroes  In  regis- 
tered apprenticeship  programs  had  risen  from 
one  to  less  than  2^  percent — which 
prompted  Roy  Wilklns  to  observe  that  "at  the 
present  rates  oT  advance.  It  will  take  Negroes 
138  years  or  until  the  year  2094.  to  secure 
equal  jjartlcipation  in  skilled-craft  train- 
ing .  .  ." 

But  It  hssnt  turned  out  that  way.  In  1969. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  number  of  nonwhites  in  apprenticeship 
programs  totaled  20.000  out  of  255.000.  ap- 
proximately 8  percent. 

But  that's  not  all  Of  the  73.000  new  en- 
rollees  in  the  first  half  of  1989.  11  percent 
came  from  minority  groups,  and  the  num- 
bers continue  to  Increase. 

As  of  September  30.  1970.  the  number  of 
apprentices  placed  by  Outreach  Programs 
alone,  in  over  80  cities,  passed  the  8.000  mark 
Of  these,  over  7.500  were  in  the  building 
trades. 

Of  these  7,500.  almost  4.400  were  in  the 
electricians,  carpenters,  ironworkers,  sheet 
metal  workers,  plumbers  and  pipe  fitters. 
These  are  not  the  trowel  or  "mud"  trades 
These  are  certainly  not  "low-paying"  Jobs. 

In  1980  the  NAACP  reported  on  the  basis 
of  the  1980  Census  that  there  were  90  minor- 
ity plumber  apprentices  out  oT  11.000.  Today 
Outreach  alone  has  placed  755.  The  NAACP 
reported  that  there  were  only  90  minority 
electrician  apprentices  in  the  country  Today 
Outreach  alone  has  placed  865.  The  NAACP 
found  only  80  carpenters  apprentices  Out- 
reach alone  has  placed  1,726. 
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Now.  I  have  been  giving  you  facts — not 
fantasies.  Very  significant  changes  have 
occurred  in  minority  participation  in  appren- 
ticeship, especially  in  the  building  trades. 
These  changes  are  the  product  of  sound 
programs  Initiated  by  civil  rights  groups- 
such  as  the  Urban  League,  the  Workers  De- 
fense League  and  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Educational  Pund — financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  having  the  cooperation, 
not  only  of  national,  but  of  local  building 
trades  unions  and  their  councils.  And  all  of 
this  aided  by  the  systematic  efforts  of  the 
Civil  Rights  E>epartment  of  the  APL-CIO. 

And  the  surest  sign  of  our  success  is  Mr. 
HiU's  reaction  to  It.  For  he  has  shifted  bis 
position  from  advocating  that  minority 
youngsters  press  for  inclusion  In  apprentice- 
ships to  attacking  apprenticeship  as  such. 
What  better  proof  that  the  exclusion  of 
minority  youth  from  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams Is  coming  to  an  end? 

In  a  speech  at  the  1970  NAACP  Convention. 
Mr.  Hill  endorsed  the  following  statement  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Fletcher. 
I  quote: 

"The  apprenticeship  program  Is  one  of  the 
worst  training  programs  In  the  country  In 
terms  of  completions.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  go  Into  apprenticeship  drop  out: 
only  thirty  per  cent  finish.  That  Is  the  high- 
est dropout  rate  of  any  training  program  of 
any  kind  anywhere  In  the  United  States.  We 
can  prove  statistically  and  in  many  other 
ways  that  it  Is  an  Invalid  training  program." 
To  which  Mr.  Hill  added,  with  relish:  "I 
agree  with  Secretary  Fletcher.  He  is.  of  course, 
absolutely  correct." 

Well.  Mr.  Fletcher  Is  not  absolutely  cor- 
rect. He  Is  not  even  relatively  correct.  He  is 
absolutely  wrong.  The  apprenticeship  drop- 
out rate  is  not  70  percent.  It  Is  approximately 
50  percent;  and.  In  fact,  among  the  appren- 
tices placed  by  Outreach  Programs,  the  rate 
is  less  than  20  percent.  Apprenticeship  does 
not  have  the  highest  dropout  rate  of  any 
training  program  of  any  kind  In  the  country. 
The  apprenticeship  dropout  rale  is  roughly 
equal  to  the  college  student  dropout  rate  in 
this  country,  and  Is  leas  than  most  manpower 
programs. 

Is  there  not  something  bizarre,  even  cruel, 
In  Mr.  Hill's  new  line?  After  all  these  years 
of  striving  to  get  minority  youngsters  Into 
the  best  skilled  training  programs  that  exist; 
after  years  of  these  youngsters  being  told 
they  didn't  have  what  it  takes;  now  when 
we  have  finally  broken  down  the  barriers, 
now  when  these  youngsters  have  proven 
they  can  make  it.  and  enter  Jobs  paying  96.00. 
•7.00  and  more  an  hour — now  comes  along 
Mr.  Hill  to  demand  that  this  ladder  to  dig- 
nity be  torn  down  and  that  the  Government 
stop  funding  these  programs  to  train  minor- 
ity youth  to  be  skilled  electricians,  plumbers 
and  sheetmetal  workers.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Hill! 
I  know  that  this  Is  not  the  policy  of  the 
NAACP.  but  Mr.  HUis  freewheeling  dema- 
gogic spirit  U  Irrepressible.  He  attacks  the 
Workers  Defense  league,  the  A  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Educational  Fund,  the  Urban  League, 
the  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council,  the 
Philadelphia  Negro  American  Trade  Union 
Council  and  other  organizations  working  In 
the  Outreach  Programs.  He  told  the  NAACP 
Convention,  and  I  quote: 

"Given  the  fact  that  Government  officials 
are  aware  that  the  system  of  apprenticeship 
training,  especially  in  the  construction 
trades.  Is  senseless,  it  is  all  the  more  scan- 
dalous that  millions  of  dollars  of  public 
funds  are  spent  annually  to  subsidize  these 
programs" 

Mr.  Hill  Is  not  only  out  to  destroy  appren- 
ticeship He  is  after  something  much  more 
fundamental 

When  Mr  Hill  and  I  were  children,  and 
maybe  earlier,  a  great  man  of  militant  In- 
tegrity was  waging  a  hard  and  often  lonely 
fight  against  discrimination  within  the  labor 
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OMvement.  But  A.  Philip  Randolph  also 
fought,  at  the  same  time,  to  organize  Negro 
workers  into  unions  against  exploitation  by 
their  employers.  He  always  advised  Negro 
workers  to  struggle  within  the  House  of  La- 
bor and  to  build  and  strengthen  the  labor 
movement.  There  was  a  lot  more  discrimina- 
tion in  the  labor  movement  during  the  twen- 
ties, thirties  and  forties  than  there  Is  today. 
But  A.  Philip  Randolph  could  never  dream 
of  advocating  the  open  shop. 
Mr.  Hill  is  of  a  different  breed. 
He  became  so  enamored  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's phony  PhUadelphla  Plan  that 
even  when  Its  unworkability  had  become  evi- 
dent to  most,  his  response  was,  and  I  quote: 
"Continued  control  of  job  opportunities 
by  the  racist  building  trades  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  If  the  'home-town'  plans  be- 
came operative,  it  would  not  In  any  way 
alter  the  fact  that  a  non-governmental,  non- 
elected  private  group,  namely  the  building 
trades  unions,  will  continue  to  exercise 
absolute  control  over  the  livelihoods  of 
American  citizens  In  the  construction 
Industry." 

I  am  not  quoting  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  not  quoting  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
HUl. 

Understand.  Mr.  Hill  is  not  calUng  for  the 
opening  of  all  construction  unions  to  minor- 
ity workers.  He  is  not  calling  for  recruiting 
and  training  programs  to  accelerate  their 
entry  and  to  make  these  unions  more  in- 
tegrated and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 
workers,  black  and  white.  Mr.  Hill  is  demand- 
ing an  end  to  union  control  of  Jobs  because 
these  are  Innately  "racist  institutions." 

Reading  Mr.  Hill's  words.  I  recalled  a  pas- 
sage from  Perlman  and  Taft's  Hittory  of 
Labor  in  the  United  States,  in  which  they 
described  how  the  open  shop  movement 
sought  its  objectives  by. 

"placing  organized  labor  on  a  moral  defen- 
sive. Instead  of  labor  being  viewed  as  a 
victim  of  oppression,  the  propaganda  of  the 
employers  sought  to  convince  the  public  that 
labor  was  both  the  aggressor  and  the  op- 
pressor .  .  .  This  Idealistic  propaganda,  ap- 
pealing as  it  did  to  the  traditional  American 
Individual,  was  very  influential  in  shifting 
public  support  from  the  worker  to  the 
employer." 

Now.  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hill's  state- 
ment that  control  of  Jobs  should  shift  from 
unions  to  government,  not  to  employers. 
After  all.  employers  are  also  "non-govern- 
mental, non-elected  private  groups."  But  In 
April.  1967.  Mr.  Hill  told  a  Cleveland  meeting: 
"We  are  going  to  Insist  that  there  be  open 
hiring  and  that  the  employer,  not  the  union, 
should  determine  tcho  toill  toork." 

Never  mind  that  union  leaders  are  elected 
by  workers  and  that  unions,  however  im- 
perfect, are  workers'  Instruments.  It  Is  the 
employer,  elected  by  nobody,  who  should 
determine  who  will  be  a  worker  and  who  will 
not. 

In  December,  1967,  Mr.  Hill  wrote  in  the 
publication  Contractor  News  that 

"Contractors  have  abdicated  their  respon- 
sibilities by  turning  over  the  hiring  process 
to  the  discriminatory  building  craft  unions 
.  .  .  The  hiring  function  Is  solely  reserved 
for  the  contractor  ...  a  union  has  no  right 
to  establish  union  membership — or  any  other 
qualification — as  a  condition  for  employment 
Only  the  employers  can  determine  qualifica- 
tions for  employment." 

These  statemenu  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  really  object  to  Job  control 
by  "non-governmental,  non-elected  private 
groups" — BO  long  as  they  aren't  free  and  In- 
dependent trade  unions. 

What  Mr.  HIU  really  wants  is  the  open 
shop.  He  wants  to  weaken  trade  unions,  or 
at  least  he  lends  himself  to  such  efforts.  And 
not  Jiist  in  the  construction  Industry. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  this  account,  from 
the    San    Francisco    Examiner    (January    3, 
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1968) ,  of  Mr.  Hill's  plans  to  "smash  the  lily- 
white,  illegal  closed  shop"  In  the  Bay  Area. 

"Hill  indicated  that  the  Bay  Area  cam- 
paign would  start  with  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  move  gradually  into  other  in- 
dustries where  the  Illegal  closed  shop 
prevails. 

Some  Negro  leaders  already  have  expressed 
a  belief  that  Bay  Area  Negroes  would  be  bet- 
ter off  under  the  open  shop  and  have  indi- 
cated they  would  support  an  initiative  to 
outlaw  the  union  shop  in  California. 

Other  Negro  leaders  have  argued  that  Ne- 
groes In  open  shop  states  are  far  worse  off 
than  they  are  in  California  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  Negroes  to  support  the 
national  Right  to  Work  movement  which, 
incidentally,  recently  opened  Bay  Area 
offices." 

What  did  Mr.  Hill  have  to  say  to  these 
Negro  leaders  who  were  debating  whether  to 
support  the  Right-to- Work  movement:  Did 
he  say  what  Roy  Wilklns,  A.  PhlUp  Randolph, 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Martin  Luther  King.  Dor- 
othy Height,  Bayard  Rustin  and  Cesar 
Chavez  said — that  Rlght-to-Work  laws  "con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
cans belonging  to  racial,  religious,  and 
national  minorities"? 

Or  does  he  tell  them  that  unions  are  what 
constitute  the  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
America's  minorities! 

What  does  Mr.  Hill  say  to  Negro  youngsters 
who  now  have  an  opportunity  to  enter  ap- 
prenticeship training  programs  leading  to 
jobs  as  well-paid  skilled  craftsmen?  Does  he 
tell  them  that  these  programs  are  "senseless" 
and  scandalously  unworthy  of  support,  and 
that  these  youngsters  should  reject  the  good 
pay  of  craftsmen  because  it  is  the  fruit  of 
excessive  union  power,  including  Job  control? 

Or  does  he  tell  them  that  they  have  an 
opportunity,  not  only  for  economic  advance- 
ment and  dignity,  but  to  be  part  of  a  gen- 
eration that  Is  Involved  In  a  historic  trans- 
formation of  both  the  work  place  and  the 
union  hall,  and  that  this  opportunity  must 
be  seized. 

And  finally,  what  does  Mr.  HIU  have  to  say 
to  black  workers  who  want,  as  all  working 
people  everywhere  have  always  wanted,  to 
organize  to  protect  themselves  against  ex- 
ploitation by  their  employers  and  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  sell  their  labor? 

Does  he  tell  them  what  A.  Philip  Randolph 
has  said  over  and  over  again — that  Neg^ro 
workers  must  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  labor 
movement,  opposing  separatism  and  dual 
unionism,  while  fighting  discrimination 
within  the  House  of  Labor? 

Does  he  tell  them  what  Martin  Luther 
King  said — that  between  the  Negro  and  the 
labor  movement  there  is  a  "unity  of  pur- 
pose" and  that  the  Negro's  needs  "are  Iden- 
tical with  labor's  needs"? 

Or  does  Mr.  HIU  tell  black  workers  that 
they  should  not  Join  unions  because  unions 
are  racists? 

Does  he  tell  them  that  unions  are  too 
powerful  and  thai  black  workers  should  look 
to  their  employers  for  their  well  being? 

Does  he  tell  them  that  the  American  labor 
movement  Is  a  reactionary  obstacle  to  social 
change? 

I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  all  these 
questions.  But  I  do  know  that  between  Mr. 
Hill  and  me  there  is  more  than  a  difference 
over  tactics.  There  are.  fundamentally,  two 
opposing  views  of  the  Negro  and  the  labor 
movement. 

One  view  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill  more 
than  eight  years  ago.  and  It  has  guided  his 
actions  ever  since.  He  wrote: 

.  .  the  mUltant  Negro  worker  Is  con- 
fronted not  with  a  trade  union  movement 
that  is  a  force  for  social  change  but  on  the 
contrary,  with  a  national  labor  organiza- 
tion that  has  become  a  very  conservative  and 
highly  bureaucratiaed  Institution,  closely 
tlttvd  tn  many  cities  and  states  to  reaction- 


ary political  forces  and  defending  that  status 
quo  which  Is  now  directly  attacked  by  the 
Negro  in  virtually  every  area  of  American 
life." 

The  other  view  was  expressed  by  Clarence 
Mitchell  two  years  ago.  and  it  has  guided 
his  actions.  He  said : 

"Without  the  help  and  day-to-day  work 
of  the  legislative  representatives  of  labor, 
headed  by  Andrew  Blemiiler,  no  civil  rights 
legislation  would  have  passed  In  any  session 
of  Congress.  Without  the  help  of  labor,  the 
great  marches  for  cIvU  rights  that  brought 
thousands  of  Americans  to  Washington 
would  not  have  been  a  success.  Labor  con- 
tributed its  brain  power.  Its  manpower  and 
its  finances  to  make  these  historic  events 
{>ossible  ...  I  believe  that  It  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake  in  this  country  If  civil  rights 
and  labor  groups  did  not  continue  to  work 
together  .  .  .  We  must  never  forget  that  we 
are  the  foundation  on  which  the  House  of 
Freedom  Is  built.  If  we  crumble  and  fall 
apart  the  whole  structure  may  very  well 
collapse  "" 

As  between  these  two  views.  I  know 
Clarence  Mitchell's  to  be  correct.  It  guides 
the  actions  of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  it  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  Judge  others. 

RZMAKKS    BT    HEBBEST    HILL 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Slalman's  r^narks 
that  he  thinlu  that  he  has  an  argument  with 
roe.  Mr.  Slalman's  argument  is  not  with  me. 
Mr.  Slalman's  argument  is  now  with  the 
Judicial  record  of  the  pas*  35  years. 

Even  though  Mr.  Slaiman  has  adroitly  and 
selectively  distorted  many  of  the  quotes  that 
he  presented — In  one  case  saying  that  I  wrote 
some  things  and  actually  It  was  a  quotation, 
and  it  was  an  Inaccurate  quotation  and  he 
further  compounded  the  Inaccuracy  by  quot- 
ing the  inaccurate  quotation  inaccurately — 
and  by  very  selectively  Juxtaposing  parts  of 
statements  together,  he  presented  a  straw- 
man  so  that  he  could  then  of  course  score  de- 
baters' points. 

But  there  Is  no  argument  really;  Mr.  Slal- 
man's argument  is  not  with  me.  Mr.  Slal- 
man's argument  Is  with  30  years  now  of  the 
Judicial  record  on  the  question  of  trade 
union  discrimination.  It  is  an  incontro- 
vertible record.  For  the  past  few  years  the 
argument  is  not  between  Slaiman  and  HIU. 
Slaiman  enjoys  that  kind  of  an  argument, 
that's  fine.  I  think  people  should  be  per- 
mitted to  IndiUge  themselves  somewhat,  but 
that  Is  not  the  question. 

I  propose  In  the  very,  in  the  all  too  limited 
tune  this  afternoon,  to  examine  what  has  oc- 
curred. It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  basis 
for  making  a  Judgment  about  the  great  prog- 
ress that  Mr.  Slaiman  told  us  about,  to  make 
a  comparison  between  the  kind  of  complaints 
that  came  before  the  first  FEPC. 

Mr.  Slaiman  Is  right  about  one  thing:  that 
the  old  provisional  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Commission  established  under  President 
Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  8802  In  1941  was 
the  direct  result  of  the  guiding  genius  and 
brilliant  organizational  strategy  of  A.  Philip 
Randolph  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  and  his  colleague,  Milton  Webster — 
and  I  entirely  agree  and  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
am  to  pay  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Randolph  who 
Is  the  Father  of  this  movement;  and  I  am  so 
delighted  that  he  is  here  today. 

But  the  question  Is  what  has  happened, 
and  it  seems  to  me  this  provides  us  a  basis 
for  making  an  analysis — what  has  happened 
between  the  Issuance  of  the  first  FWleral 
Executive  Order,  establishing  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  In  1941,  and  the 
passage  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  And  In  the  limited  time  available  to  me 
today  I  am  going  to  have  to  be  selective.  This, 
It  seems  to  me,  provides  a  realistic  basis  to 
Judge  the  repeated  claims  made  by  Slaiman 
and  others  about  great  progress  in  eliminat- 
ing racist  practices  within  organised  labor. 

I  propoae  to  do  this  within  the  perspective 


of  30  years.  Let's  see,  let's  see  what  kind  of 
great  progress  has  occurred  in  30  years.  In  the 
past  30  years,  beginning  with  8802,  there  has 
been  an  imposing  array  of  Federal  statutes, 
together  with  state  and  municipal  laws;  and 
seven  Executive  Orders  have  been  issued  by 
five  Presidents  prohibiting  employment  dis- 
crimination by  government  contractors  and 
today,  one  of  every  three  Jobs  in  the  national 
economy  exists  directly  as  the  result  of  a 
F'ederal  Government  contract. 

An  evaluation  of  the  racial  practices  of 
organized  labor  during  the  past  30  years — 
that  Is  In  the  period  between  the  creation 
of  the  first  FEPC  In  1941  and  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  as  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — provides  a 
realistic,  sound  basis  to  Judge  the  nature  of 
the  claims,  the  validity  of  the  claims  about 
great  progress. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  Title  VII.  labor  un- 
ions used  their  extensive  powers  to  eliminate 
or  to  limit  black  workers  as  a  group  from 
competition  in  the  lEjJor  market  by  a  variety 
of  methods.  Among  these,  but  not  exclusively 
so,  were:  Exclusion  from  membership  by 
racial  provisions  In  union  constitutions  or 
ritual  bylaws  or  exclusion  of  Negroes  by  tacit 
agreement  or  the  absence  of  written  declara- 
tions, segregated  locals,  separate  racial  se- 
niority and  promotional  provisions  In  union 
contracts  that  limited  black  workers  to 
menial  unskUled  Jobs,  refusal  to  admit 
Negroes  Into  union-controlled  apprentice- 
ship programs  and  denial  of  access  to  union 
hiring  halls  and  other  Job-referral  opera- 
tions, especially  where  such  systems  of  Job 
control  are  the  exclusive  source  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Slaiman  is  absolutely,  historically 
wrong  about  one  point  on  the  question.  He  Is 
wrong  about  many  points,  but  about  one 
point  right  now  which  I  address  myself  to  In 
the  per^yeotlve  of  the  past.  The  record  will 
clearly  show  that  in  many  many  situations 
where  there  was  an  Informal  system  of  se- 
niority and  discrimination  in  Job  assignment, 
the  introduction  of  the  union  contract  codi- 
fied, made  more  rigid,  made  more  systematic 
and  in  some  industries,  as  a  matter-of-fact. 
Introduced  the  seniority  system.  The  black 
workers  would  have  limited  seniority  and 
that  they  would  only  be  promotable  in  all- 
black  labor  classifications  and  the  historical 
record  is  clear  on  this:  Union  agreements 
made  more  rigid  throughout  the  South,  and 
some  places  in  the  North  In  some  cases, 
unions  Introduced  the  system  of  separate 
racial  seniority  lines. 

These,  and  other  discriminatory  practices 
by  major  labor  unions.  In  conjunction  with 
the  racial  practices  of  employers,  have  had  a 
cumulative  effect  in  forming  the  occupational 
characteristics  of  the  black  labor  force  in  the 
United  States.  Now  although  some  Isolated 
progress  has  occurred,  isolated  progress, 
problems  of  discriminatory  emplojrment 
practices  have  not  been  eliminated  on  a 
broad  basis  b^  either  employers  and  labor 
unions,  this  new  body  of  Federal  civil  rights 
laws  not  withstanding.  The  patterns,  and  I 
am  talking  about  patterns  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation, remain  intact.  But  two  new  phe- 
nomena have  emerged :  Where  once  they  were 
openly  racist  and  acknowleged  to  be  so,  these 
practices  have  -low  become  covert  and  subtle. 
New  testing  devices  and  non-Job  relative 
qualifications,  although  non-discriminatory 
on  their  face,  exclude  black  workers  Just  as 
effectively  as  did  the  "white  only"  clauses  In 
the  past. 

But,  Mr.  Slaiman  tells  us  that  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  eliminating  separate 
racial  seniority  lines  in  union  agreements. 
He's  simply  not  teUing  the  truth.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  what  has  changed  is 
the  language.  Once  upon  a  time  the  union 
agreements  said,  and  I  collected  these.  I  have 
hundreds  in  my  ofBce.  on  one  side  of  the 
page  it  wotild  say  the  "colored  seniority 
line",  usually  they  use  that  phraae.  "the  col- 
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ored  seniority  line";  on  the  other  side  of  the 
page  It  would  say  the  "white  seniority  line". 
The  nomenclature  has  been  removed  but  for 
operational  purposes  It  remains  the  same 
and  there  has  been  some  concessions  but  the 
pattern  of  Job  assignments  on  the  basis  of 
race  has  been  kept  intact  and  today  many 
major  unions  amilated  with  the  APX-CIO 
are  in  court  defending  thoee  practices. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mr.  Slalman  Informs 
us  that  Mr.  Meany  said  that  It  was  the  ofllclal 
policy  of  the  Federation  to  expose  separate 
racial  seniority  lines  In  union  agreements. 
Fine!  Then  why  are  attorneys  for  many, 
many  labor  unions  affiliated  to  the  AFL  In 
court  defending  these  discriminatory  prac- 
tices? Even  though  the  Federal  Courts  have 
spoken  again  and  again  and  declared  them 
to  be  Invalid,  why  are  unions  spending  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
their  workers'  money,  of  the  dues  payers' 
money,  to  defend  the  discriminatory  provi- 
sions? The  judicial  record  Is  clear  on  this 
and  I  will  go  Into  some  detail  as  we  go  along 
on  these  questions.  Separate  racial  seniority 
provisions  in  union  contracts,  which  once 
were  clearly  designated  as  white  and  colored 
lines  of  promotion,  now  continue  to  operate 
through  a  series  of  euphemisms  which  mean 
the  same  thing.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
substance  of  a  reality.  ISi.  Slalman  la  con- 
cerned with  the  form.  The  nomenclature  has 
changed,  but  the  consequences  for  black 
workers  remain  the  same.  The  racial  situation 
has  changed  UtUe  or  not  at  all  In  many 
industries. 

The  second  new  development  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  way  many  tabor  unions  have  responded 
to  the  requirements  of  the  new  body  of  law 
prohibiting  discriminatory  racial  practices 
and  the  use  of  what  has  become  known  as 
"tokenism."  I.e.  as  a  means  of  preserving  old 
patterns  and  as  a  tactic  to  evade  genuine 
compliance  with  the  law.  Thus  at  besrt  there 
has  been  a  minimal  strategic  accommodation 
by  labor  organizations  to  the  entire  body  of 
Federal  and  state  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  laws 
and  executive  orders. 

Now  down  to  some  specific  cases:  The 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Ccanmls- 
slon,  with  Its  power  to  receive  complaints, 
to  initiate  Investigations,  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  refer  findings  of  discriminatory  em- 
ployment practices  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  five  yean.  It  Is  now  possible  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  case  by  case,  community 
by  community.  International  by  interna- 
tional, to  assess  the  degree  to  which  orga- 
nlBed  labor  has  altered  Its  racial  practices  to 
conform  to  this  new  body  of  law  and  to 
determine  If  significant  changes  have  oc- 
curred, between  the  Issuance  of  Executive 
Order  8803  In  1841.  and  the  beginning  of 
operations  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portiinlty  Commission  In  1966. 

I  have  spent  raon  than  two  years  now,  (I 
do  one  or  two  other  things  as  you  may 
gather)  but  I  have  spent  some  two  years 
going  through  50,000  Items  In  the  fllee  of  the 
old  FEPC  that  reside  In  the  National 
Archives  In  Washington.  DC.  and  they  are 
very  rich.  And  I  have  oomnared  many  of 
those  cases,  the  cases  that  have  now  come 
before  the  Federal  Courts,  and  have  come 
before  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  there  Is  a  fantastic  con- 
tinuity. Here  we  see  the  nature  of  change. 
A  detailed  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
FEPC  In  the  I940's  involving  labor  unions 
with  the  union  cases  that  have  come  before 
the  EEOC  m  the  ISM's.  reveals  that  many 
major  labor  unions  are  substantially  con- 
tinuing the  same  discriminatory  pracUcea. 

In  some  Instances,  such  as  the  cases  in- 
volving the  Machinists— the  IJi.U.,  the  Hall- 
way Clerks,  many  buUdlng  trades  craft 
unions,  the  operating  raUroad  unions,  the 
longshoremen  and  other  labor  organisations, 
the  practices,  ladles  and  gentiemen,  are  vlr- 
tuaUy  Identical  to  those  of  30  years  ago.  In 
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many  instances  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  has  investigated  and 
found  reasonable  cause  Involving  the  exact 
same  discriminatory  practices  of  the  exact 
same  labor  unions  cited  by  the  FEPC  30 
years  ago.  This  is  true  of  the  fundamental 
question  of  separate  racial  seniority  lines  and 
many  of  the  other  Issues  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Let  me  give  you  some  case  histories  and 
I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  give  you  all, 
but  I  can't,  there  Just  Isn't  time.  I  Just  want 
to  cite  a  few  so  I  may  perhaps  evokft  some- 
thing of  a  historical  continuity  that  I  am 
describing.  I  want  to  suggest  that  It  Is  only 
within  this  perspective  of  time  that  one  can 
make  a  meaningful  Judgment  regarding  the 
nature  of  progress. 

In  the  early  1940s  the  FEPC  received  com- 
plaints against  the  International  Longshore- 
men's AssoclaUon,  an  affiliate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  charging  a  pattern 
of  segregated  locals  and  discriminatory  Job 
assignments  in  many  cities  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  and  in  the  Gulf  District.  Twenty- 
six  years  later,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  received  complaints 
against  the  ILA  involving  the  exact  same 
locals  and  the  exact  same  practices. 

In  Philadelphia,  not  Savannah  or  New 
Orleans,  but  Philadelphia,  the  Commission 
found  reasonable  cause  after  a  two  years  in- 
vestigation, to  believe  that  ILA  locals  sys- 
tematically denied  black  workers  opportuni- 
ties to  enter  Into  the  desirable  higher-paying 
Job  classifications,  such  as  checkers  and 
clerks. 

The      Equal      Employment      Opportunity 
Commission     found     reasonable     cause     In 
charges  brought  by  members  of  the  all-black 
segregated   ILA  locals   In  Philadelphia  that 
the   all-white   local.   Local   1342,   which   op- 
erates the  hiring  hall  for  checkers  and  clerks, 
refuses  to  refer  black  workers  to  the  desirable 
high-paying  Jobs.  And  similar  findings  were 
found  Involving  the  ILA  In  Baltimore.  Gal- 
veston.  In   Port   Arthur,   and   there  Is   now 
pending   over,   over  36   locals   in  ten   Texas 
cities,    in    Baltimore,    and    In   Permsylvanla. 
there  are  court  cases  pending  against  ILA 
locals.  Some  of  them  are  private  party  suits 
under  Section  706  and  others  are  actions  by 
the    U.8.    Attorney    General    imder    Section 
707A  of  the  Act.  but  the  Interesting  thing  is 
that  these  are  the  exact  same  locals  charged 
with  the  exact  same  practices  30  years  ago! 
Now  I  can  show  the  same  line  of  continuity 
in  cases  Involving  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks.  I  have  It  all  down 
here  but  time  will  not  permit  an  extensive 
examination  In  cases  Involving  the  Interna- 
tional   Association    of    Machinists,    In    cases 
Involving  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical    Workers,    In    cases    involving    the 
railway  brotherhoods,  and  many  many  other 
major  affiliates  of  the  AF  of  L.  over  a  30-year 
period.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  Is 
the  name  of  the  black  worker  on  the  com- 
plaint! And  In  one  or  two  cases  I  have  been 
fascinated;  It's  even  the  same  name.  But  let 
me  give  you  one.  one  typical  exaniple : 

In  1946.  the  old  FEPC  received  complaints 
against  the  old  oil  workers  international 
union,  now  the  OH.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union,  charging  discriminatory 
practices  throughout  the  South  West.  In 
1966,  the  EEOC  received  charges  filed  by 
black  workers  against  the  same  union  on 
very  much  the  same  Issue,  in  the  same  area. 
For  instance,  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com- 
pany In  El  Dorado,  Arkansas,  has  collective 
bargaining  agreexxkents  with  a  lily-white 
local  of  the  lAM— this  U  where  the  aklUed 
white  workers  belong.  Local  334 — and  the 
Oil  Workers  Union  which  lias  the  production 
workers.  This  ostensibly  Integrated  local  of 
the  OU  Workers  Union,  however,  is  divided 
Into  two  departmenU:  the  labor  department 
which  Is  all  black  and  the  operating  depart- 
ment which  is  sU  white.  And  after  ooncllU- 
Uon  by  the  EEOC.  provisions  In  the  union 
contract    were    debated,    requiring    that    a 
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worker  loses  all  senlortty  when  transferring 
from  one  department  to  another,  the  black 
worker  was  frozen  in  the  all-black  labor 
classification.  The  EEOC  found  that  the 
highest-paid  black  man  earns  lets  per  hour 
than  the  highest-paid  white  employee. 

The  black  workers  were  denied  access  to 
the  training  programs  and  recently  Imposed 
new  qualifications,  that  Is,  that  new  stand- 
ards were  established.  The  company  and 
union  said  we  no  longer  discriminate.  But 
they  established  new  standards,  new  quali- 
fications requiring  that  all  new  members  of 
the  operating  department,  the  lily-white  op- 
erating department,  that  they  must  have  a 
high  school  education  and  they  must  pass 
a  new  test  which  was  not  previously  required 
of  whites. 

Evidently,  this  Is  all  right  with  Mr.  Slal- 
man. This  is  the  kind  of  conclUatlon  he 
thinks  Is  fine  but  objectively  for  the  black 
worker  It  means  that  the  old  pattern  Is  main- 
tained. White  boys  never  had  to  take  a  rest. 
In  the  past  white  boys  never  had  to  have  a 
high  school  education,  but  now  In  compli- 
ance with  the  law,  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany agree  to  a  new  system  that  on  the 
fact  of  It.  It  Is  entirely  non-discrlmlnatory 
of  course,  but  objectively  resulU  In  freezing 
black  workers  where  they  always  were.  And 
I  can  give  you  many,  many  other  such  cases. 
Some  of  these  are  In  court  today. 

Before  "ntle  VII  went  Into  effect,  black 
workers  In  the  all-black  labor  classifications 
in  this  Industry  and  throughout  the  steel 
industry,  the  paper  industry,  were  absolutely 
prohibited  from  transferring  into  the  all- 
white  operating  departments  by  clauses  in 
union  contracts.  Now  the  black  worker  has 
the  theoretical  right  to  transfer  Into  higher 
paying  Jobs  in  the  all-white  operating  de- 
partments but  only  after  passing  a  qualify- 
ing test  which  did  not  exist  before  1965  and 
also  he  will  lose  all  accumulative  seniority. 
Progress  here  consuls  entirely  of  a  theoreti- 
cal abstraction  which  only  serves  to  main- 
tain the  traditional  racist  practice.  This  Is 
Mr.  Slalman  s  progress  This  Is  not  my  prog- 
ress and  this  is  not  the  progress  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  NAACP  and  to  the  black 
workers  for  whom  we  speak. 

In  many  Industries  employing  tens  of 
thousands  of  black  workers,  powerful  labor 
unions  today  Insist  upon  maintaining  the  old 
racUt  practices  even  though  they  have  been 
declared  again  and  again  by  the  Federal 
Courts  to  be  Illegal.  For  instance,  some  day 
day  law  scholars  will  be  writing  Ph.  D  theses 
and  tomes  on  this  subject. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  black  steelwork- 
ers  began  a  campaign,  within  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory  Job  provisions  contained  In 
that  union's  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments with  many  major  steel  corporations. 
Including  U.S.  Steel.  After  more  than  20 
years  of  protest  by  black  steelworkers  against 
separate  racial  seniority  lines,  together  with 
the  filing  of  complalnta  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  futile  con- 
frontations with  the  union  leadership,  the 
Steelworkers  Union  still  persists  in  main- 
taining the  discriminatory  seniority  provi- 
sions in  Its  collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Today,  thU  union  Is  vigorously  defending 
their  practices  in  a  series  of  lawsuits  pend- 
law  scholars  wUl  be  writing  Ph.  D.  theses 
Ing  in  Federal  district  courts  In  Ohio  Ala- 
bama and  Virginia. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  three  years  of 
fruitless  conciliation  attempte  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Justice  Department  Initiated  a 
series  of  lawsuits  against  the  U.S.  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  United  Steelworkers  Union 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  international  union — and  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  was  directly  involved.  I  filed  the 
IniUal  complaints  with  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  This  Is 
reaUy  pathetic.  I  am  happy  to  know,  Mt. 
Slalman  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Meany  says  that 
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we  are  opposed  to  this.  Then  why  Is  the  Steel- 
workers' Union  so  adamantly  defending  these 
practices? 

There  is  a  history  that  goes  back  to  the 
early  forties — the  famous  Whitfield  decision. 
And  then  the  Whitfield  decision  has  been 
challenged  by  black  workers  who  are  now 
back  in  the  Federal  Courts  and  it's  a  Taylor 
case.  And  the  Steelworkers  Union  probably 
has  spent  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
In  legal  fees  by  now,  and  Instead  of  saying, 
and  the  same  thing  Is  true  of  many  other 
unions — the  Papermakers  and  the  Paper- 
workers,  the  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Workers 
Union  and  many  other  unions — Boys,  you 
may  not  like  It.  but  this  is  now  the  law  and 
we  really  have  to  change  this  In  substance; 
Instead,  these  unions — and  the  Steelworkers 
Union  Is  a  progressive  union.  It's  not  as 
Neanderthal  as  the  building  trades  This  is 
a  progressive,  liberal  union.  I  believe  the 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy  some  time 
ago  honored  Its  President  at  one  of  those 
evenings  where  everybody  gives  everybody 
else  an  award.  You  know  the  Plaque  Makers 
Association  has  a  conspiracy,  I  sometimes 
think,  and  It  is  possible  to  devote  a  separate 
series  of  seminars  on  the  history  of  how  that 
one  union  has  over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years  been  in  the  Federal  Courts  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  defend  and 
protect  their  system.  That  means  that  in 
practice,  race  Is  a  factor  In  Job  assignments. 

Now,  the  courta  are  speaking  on  this  and 
Mr.  Slalman,  your  argument  Is  not  with  me. 
your  argument  Is  now  with  the  American 
Judicial  system.  FMeral  court  decisions  in- 
volving the  Tobacco  Workers  Union,  the 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers  Union,  the 
Asbestos  Workers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Pulp 
Sulphite  and  Papermlll  Workers  among  many 
others  have  declared  In  clear,  unambiguous 
terms  that  separate  racial  seniority  agree- 
ments leading  to  Job  assignments  on  the 
basis  of  race  are  violations  of  the  law.  And 
even  though  the  Federal  Courts  are  now  pro- 
viding clear  legal  definitions  for  the  first  time 
of  what  constitutes  racial  discrimination  in 
employment,  administrative  remedies  still 
outblock  as  many  labor  unions  continue  their 
defiance  of  the  law  and  attempt  to  defend 
their  traditional  racist  practices  in  complex 
court  challenges. 

Oh  how  I  wish  time  permitted  me  to  tell 
you  how  labor  lawyers  are  with  trrilUant  in- 
genuity introducing  a  complex  tangled  web, 
keeping  cases  bottled  up  In  court  for  3  or  4 
years  on  procedural  questions  to  prevent  the 
realization  of  what  other  court  decisions  now 
say  belong  to  black  workers.  The  legal  depart- 
ments of  many  labor  unions  are  now  busily 
engaged  In  raising  procedural  legal  questions 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  change  by  conduct- 
ing a  rear-guard  holding  action  of  the  courta 
that  I  would  compare — 1  do  this  with  full  im- 
plication of  what  I  am  saying — that  I  would 
compare  with  the  action  of  southern  school 
boards  In  conducting  a  similar  rear-guard 
delaying  action  in  the  Federal  Courts  after 
the  Supreme  Court  Decision  In  the  school 
segregation  cases  in  1954.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  real  measure  of  the  Federa- 
tion's policy  and  practices,  not  George 
Meany's  after-dinner  speeches.  This  is  more 
significant  than  the  ritualistic  pledges  of 
non-dlscrlminatlon  by  Mr.  Slalman,  and  by 
all  the  other  spokesmen  for  the  Federation; 
the  real  test  If  this  has  come  to  an  end  Don — 
then  why  are  union  lawyers  In  many  court- 
rooms all  over  the  country  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  dues- 
paying  members  defending  the  old  racist 
system? 

Examination  of  the  files  of  the  old  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  In  the 
I940's,  deposited  In  the  National  Archives 
(Whenever  you  are  In  Washington,  Instead  of 
going  to  the  National  Theatre  or  the  National 
Gallery,  go  to  the  National  Archives!).  Any 
citizen  Is  free  to  examine  them,  it's  all  there. 
I  repeat,  by  comparing  that  matartal  with 


the  material  we  have  before  the  EEOC  to- 
day, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  there  are 
many  instances  of  continuity  In  racist  prac- 
tices that  have  not  changed  In  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  centtiry. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  case:  It  deals  di- 
rectly with  Mr.  Slal man's  argument  that  the 
pattern  of  discrimination  In  the  building 
trades  has  substantially  changed.  Mr.  Slal- 
man, In  a  variety  of  ways  says  that  there  are 
Isolated  pocketa  here  and  there  but  the  pat- 
tern has  changed.  But  here  and  there  are  a 
few  bad  spota.  I  want  to  directly  challenge 
this  and  once  again  the  record  of  the  court — 
there  are  many  many  cases  and  more  in  al- 
most half  of  the  States  In  the  Union  now. 
where  either  there  Is  litigation  pending  or 
where  decisions  have  already  been  rendered. 
And  let  me  deal  with  one  case  which  I  think 
is  symbolic. 

Among  the  very  first  hearings  held  by  the 
old  FEPC  in  1942  were  those  that  Involved  the 
building  trades  unions.  Including  the  series 
of  complalnta  against  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  In  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Now  one  cannot  but  be  fasci- 
nated by  the  current  findings  of  the  courts 
and  the  Commission  and  the  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  Court  involving  unions 
across  the  country.  And  In  light  of  the  his- 
torical record  on  the  same  question.  If  one 
reads  the  complalnta  of  the  1940's  and  the 
complalnta  of  the  1970's,  one  is  forced  to 
conclude  In  the  perspective  of  time  that  the 
only  thing  that  has  changed,  as  I  said,  Is  the 
name  of  the  plaintiffs. 

The  case  I  want  to  discuss  Is  a  case  that  Is 
a  landmark  decision  in  labor  law.  It  is  known 
in  the  Constitutional  law  books  as  Dobbins 
(there  are  actually  two  cases).  Dobbins  vs. 
Local  212,  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  and  U.S.  vs.  Local  212,  Intar- 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

On  September  13,  1968,  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Judge  Timothy  S. 
Hogan  ruled  that  Anderson  L.  Dobbins,  a 
black  electrician,  must  be  admitted  to  Local 
212,  a  Uly-whlte  local  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

This  local  has  Jurisdiction  in  Cincinnati 
and  13  surrounding  counties  in  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  and  yes  Mr.  Slalman  they 
have  an  Illegal  closed  shop.  The  Federal 
courta  have  ruled  that  they  have  an  Illegal 
closed  shop  and  It  Is  an  Illegal  closed  shop 
for  the  simple  reason  that  black  workers 
solely  by  virtue  of  their  race  and  color  don't 
get  referred  to  Jobs  out  of  that  local  hiring 
for  the  13  counties  and  so  the  U.S.  District 
Court  found  in  the  Dobbins  case.  I  want  to 
teU  you  something  about  Mr.  Dobbins. 

Mr.  Dobbins  is  a  veteran  of  the  United 
States  Army,  he  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from 
Hampton  Institute.  He  Is  a  fully  certified 
Journeyman  electrician  and  since  1956  at- 
tempted to  secure  admission  Into  Local  313 
of  the  IBEW.  Now  before  the  Civil  Righta  Act 
of  1964  was  passed,  when  he  came  to  the 
local  union  headquarters  and  sought  admis- 
sion he  was  told  openly  that  this  was  a  white 
man's  union  and  we  don't  take  your  people. 
After  the  Civil  Righta  Act  was  passed,  they 
said  you  aren't  qualified.  And  Mr.  Dobbins 
went  before  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  and  eventually,  after 
some  grand  attempu  to  conciliate  the  mat- 
ter. Local  313  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Dobbins. 

And  the  case  went  to  the  Federal  Court 
and  spokesmen  for  organized  labor  have  re- 
peatedly held  that  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. It's  Just  that  black  workers  are  not 
qualified.  And  the  attorneys  for  the  union 
argued  that  Mr.  Dobbins  was  not  qualified, 
even  though  he  was  a  college  graduate,  had 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  the  union 
said  he  wasn't  qualified. 

Judge  Hogan  found  that  Dobbins  had  a 
wide  range  of  experience,  that  the  union  was 
guilty  of  discriminatory  practices  and.  In  a 
90-page  opinion,  ordered  the  union  to  admit 
him.  And  the  union  said  alright,  we  wUl  put 


him  on  the  waiting  list.  And  the  Judge  said 
no.  you  will  not  put  him  on  the  waiting  list, 
you  will  give  him  Immediate  union  member- 
ship. The  union  said  alright,  we  will  give  him 
the  union  qualifying  test.  And  the  court  said 
no,  no,  no,  'cause  you've  discriminated 
against  him  for  so  many  years  you  will  not 
give  him  the  qualifying  test,  y>ju  will  give 
him  immediate  union  membership. 

Now  the  Interesting  thing  here  Is,  that 
even  though  the  court  found  that  the  union 
had  committed  eleven  separate  acta  of  racial 
discrimination,  it  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Act  that  Local  212  had  limited  Ita  member- 
ship to  white  persons  only.  And  I  quote  from 
Judge  Hogan's  Decision:  "It  effectively  con- 
trols who  will  work  for  union  contractors 
within  Ita  Jurisdiction  and  the  court  dis- 
banded the  hiring  hall  and  suspended  the 
union  referral  system." 

Local  312  took  In  Mr.  Dobbins  and  one 
other  black  nuin  and  refuses  to  admit  any 
other  black  workers  similarly  qualified.  In 
order  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  poten- 
tial lltiganta,  they  give  them  temporary 
working  pennlta.  And  In  February  of  last  year 
the  union  asked  release  from  the  onerous  re- 
strictions placed  by  the  court  upon  ita  prac- 
tices. In  other  words,  they  want  to  go  back 
to  their  old  practices. 

Now,  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  on 
March  5  thru  15  In  1945  the  FEPC,  the  old 
FEPC,  held  hearings  In  Cincinnati  and 
among  the  unions  found  to  be  violating  Ex- 
ecutive Order  8802  was  the  very  same  union, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrira' 
Workers  In  Cincinnati.  So  that  here,  we  nave 
thirty  years,  thirty  years  we  are  back  In  court, 
we  are  Iwck  in  court  and  we  have  gotten  in 
two  black  workers!  Mr.  Slalman,  Is  that 
progress?  It  wotild  seem  to  me  that  this  sym- 
bolizes the  nature  of  progress. 

I  can  cite  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases, 
the  Lock  Case  and  many,  many  other  cases. 
We  have  the  situation  of  the  Quarles  Case 
invc^vlng  the  Tobacco  Workers  Union.  The 
courta  have  spoken  very  clearly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Job  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race 
by  unions. 

Now,  the  historic  decision  In  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  case  where  the  Papermakers 
Union  threatened  to  walk  off  the  Job  If  the 
union  gave  up  and  Mr.  Slalman  Lb  wrong 
here  when  he  says  that  It  Is  the  company 
who  Imposed  this.  The  oxnpany  did  not  want 
to  lose  this  government  contract  which  Is 
a  very  lucrative  government  contract,  and 
when  the  company  said  that  they  would  give 
up  the  separate  racial  seniority  lines,  the 
Papermakers  Union  threatened  to  go  out 
on  strike.  And  It  was  only  an  Injunction 
secured  by  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  prevented  the  union  from  going 
out  on  strike.  And  similar  eventa  have  taken 
Dlace  in  Seattle,  in  St.  Louis  and  many  other 
"cities  around  the  country,  where  the  unions 
are  the  decisive  factor  In  insisting  upon  the 
retention  of  the  old  discriminatory  system. 
There  are  literally  many,  many  more  of  these 
ca&ee.  and  obviously  I  hope  I  Just  suggested 
some  of  the  meaning  of  this.  And  I  want 
to  provide  an  lnt«rpretation;  let  me  Just 
take  a  few  more  minutes  time  on  this  point 
beoause  Mr.  Slalman  has  used,  you  know, 
some  pretty  harsh  language. 

I  am  not  going  to  have  a  debate  with  Mr. 
Slalman  here  today,  I  am  not  going  to  have 
an  argument  with  him  as  I  aald  his  argu- 
ment Is  with  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  the 
record  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  cases. 
I  want  to  explain  why  I  think  organized 
labor  Is  resisting  these  changes.  They  have 
a  reason  for  it.  It's  not  that  they  are  bad 
guys;  that  they  are  vicious;  or  a  bunch 
of  prejudiced That  Is  not  it  at  all. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  by  1900,  the 
labor  movement  had  settled  Into  a  policy  of 
racial  exclusion  expressed  in  the  refusal  to 
organize  black  workers  In  many  occupations 
or  to  establish  segregated  locals  or  to  In- 
clude  blacks   In   certain   job   claaslfloatlons. 
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The  ptirpcMe  of  these  early  union  praotlces 
beginning  In  the  1880's  and  1860's.  In  the 
poet-Reconstruction  period,  was  to  drive 
the  black  worker  out  of  competition  with 
white  unionized  labor  and  use  the  greater 
ezploltetion  of  the  black  worker  as  a  means 
of  subsidizing  the  wages  of  the  white 
worker.  This  policy  bad  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing total  labor  oosts  because  the  employer 
could  trade  off  higher  wages  for  white 
workers  at  the  expense  of  low-paid,  more 
highly  exploited  blacks.  Pirom  the  employer's 
point  of  view  this  policy  also  diminished 
the  power  of  organized  labor — a  point  which 
the  AP  of  L  leadership  never  understood 
and  still  Is  unable  to  understand. 

And  this  pattern  continues  today.  It  Is  the 
legacy  of  the  tradition  established  in  the 
early  years  of  the  APofL.  For  example.  In 
many  steel  plants  the  millwright  Is  white 
and  the  millwright's  helper  Is  black.  They  do 
substantially  the  same  work.  In  fact,  the 
black  helper  usually  teaches  the  white  mill- 
wright who  receives  higher  pay  in  a  higher 
job  classification.  Many  examples  of  this  pat- 
tern can  be  cited  In  other  Industries,  such 
as  In  the  paper  Industry  and  tobacco  manu- 
facturing and  petrochemicals  among  many 
others. 

Apart  from  this  consequence  to  organized 
labor,  employers  have  derived  substantial 
benefits  from  this  labor  policy  as  it  results 
In  total  lower-average  latioi  costs.  A  major 
example  of  this  Is  to  be  found  In  the  trucking 
Industry.  Inter-clty,  or  as  they  are  known, 
"over-the-road  truck  drivers'  who  are  white 
and  organized  by  the  teamsters  union,  get 
paid  an  average  hourly  rate  plus  a  substan- 
tial mileage  bonus.  Thus  their  annual  earn- 
ings are  much  greater  than  black  drivers 
limited  to  intra-clty  trucking,  where  no  mile- 
age rate  Is  paid. 

This  greatly  benefits  the  trucking  industry. 
The  employer,  of  course,  can  afford  to  pay 
the  higher  wages  of  the  white  over-the-road 
driver,  subsidized  by  the  low-wage  exploita- 
tion of  the  black  worker,  and  this  is  Implicit 
in  the  whole  strategic  operation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the  past 
70  years. 

The  clearest  example  of  this  policy  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  highly  unionized  railroad  Indus- 
try. It  has  existed  for  generations — a  racial 
pattern  of  white  brakemen  vs.  the  bleu:k 
train  porters.  This  discriminatory  pattern 
has  been  demonstrated  In  a  very  important 
legal  case  now  pending  In  the  Federal  Courts, 
known  as  the  Norman  Case.  The  black  and 
white  workers  do  Identical  work  but  black 
porters  receive  less  pay  and  segregated  status. 
and  who  knows  this  better  than  Phil 
Randolph ! 

Employers  and  white  workers  benefit  The 
white  employer  and  the  white  worker  both 
benefit  from  the  deprivation  of  blacks,  which 
subsidizes  higher  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  whites  as  a  class.  Segregated  unions 
and  segregated  Job  lines  have  directly  con- 
tributed to  this  process.  In  reality.  Job  dis- 
crimination against  the  black  worker  has 
been  a  form  of  subsidization  to  the  white 
worker,  and  the  union  has  been  the  specific 
Instrumentality  of  achieving  this  Organized 
labor  and  employers  have  for  generations 
JolnUy  created  a  highly  exploited  class  of 
cheap  black  labor  rigidly  blocked  from  ad- 
vancing In  the  all-white  occupations. 

Now  I  Just  want  to  summarize.  I  know  the 
time  Is  running  out.  I  was  going  to  deal 
with  the  building  trades  in  greater  detail 
than  I  can  now,  but  Just  let  me  make  one 
comment  that  deals  directly  with  Mr.  Slai- 
mans  remarks.  Mr.  Slalman  says  that  the 
NAACP  changed  Its  position  between  1959. 
And  he  did,  I  was  delighted,  he  did  quote 
me  accurately  in  an  apprenticeship  training 
study  I  did  In  19S9  for  the  NAACP.  I  want 
to  thank  you.  Don,  for  quoting  me  accurately 
at  that  time.  He  quoted  me  absolutely  ac- 
curately, word  for  word,  which  proves  several 
things:  That  he's  capable  of  doing  so,  I  sup- 
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pose,  and  in  other  cases  chooses  not  to.  And 
then  he  says  that  now  that  the  outreach 
program  has  become  so  effective,  we  have 
changed  our  policy.  Uh,  uh,  we  haven't 
changed  our  policy  one  damn  bit.  It's  the 
building  trades  unions  that  are  now  using 
this  as  a  device  to  perpetuate  the  racial  status 
quo.  Let  me  show  you  how  this  is  done. 

In  the  case  of  Vogler — and  I  am  delib- 
erately limiting  myself  to  cases  that  are 
either  decided  by  the  Federal  courts  or  where 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  already  found,  so  that  this  Is  not 
simply  Herbert  Hill's  opinion,  but  this  Is  now 
a  matter  of  Judicial  finding. 

There  Is  a  case  that  has  been  going  on 
for  four  years  In  New  Orleans,  the  case  of 
Vogler  vs.  Asbestos  Workers  Union  Local  53. 
And  the  Judge  in  that  case  has  gone  to  the 
5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  union  ap- 
pealed the  original  decision.  And  the  5th 
Circuit  finally  held  that  the  union  had  dis- 
criminated against  Mexican-Americans  and 
Negroes  as  a  class  and  ordered  the  union  to 
admit  all  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans  as 
workers  In  this  industry  for  a  stated  period  of 
time 

The  union's  response  to  the  Judge  was: 
All  right,  we  will  now  establish  an  appren- 
ticeship training  program  and  we  will  have 
an  outreach  program.  And  the  attorneys  for 
the  NAACP  said  no,  because  for  something 
like  50  years  before,  this  union  never  had  an 
apprenticeship  training  program,  and  they 
never  had  an  outreach  program.  White  work- 
ers became  Journeymen  like  that!  If  you  are 
not  too  bright,  you  can  become  an  asbestos 
worker  In  about  two  days.  If  you  are  a  back- 
ward white  man  In  New  Orleans,  you  become 
an  asbestos  worker  in  four  days. 

This  union  never  had  an  apprenticeship 
training  program.  And  attorneys  for  the 
NAACP  told  this  to  the  Judge,  and  we  argued 
that  It  would  now  constitute  discrimination 
to  set  up  an  outreach  program  and  then  an 
apprenticeship  program  that  would  dure 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  this  constitutes  a 
discriminatory  practice,  one  more  device  to 
perpetuate  the  traditional  exclusion  of  black 
workers. 

And  the  Judge  listened  to  us  and  he  did 
something  that  had  never  been  done  before : 
a  circuit  court  Judge  suspended  a  local 
union's  constitution,  suspended  the  mem- 
bership standards  of  that  local  union.  And 
by  the  way.  let  me  say  that  attorneys  for 
organized  labor  are  leading  their  clients 
down  a  very,  very  dangerous  road,  because 
on  questions  of  race  you  are  opening  up  the 
doors  to  some  very  dangerous  matters  by 
your  bitter  Intransigence  to  change  and  by 
forcing  us  to  go  into  the  courts  and  chal- 
lenge these  traditional  practices,  you  are 
opening  up  the  doors  to  dangerous  things, 
and  you  are  doing  it  yourselves,  ice  are  not 
doing  it. 

But  In  that  case,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
unions  are  now  establishing  outre««:h  and 
apprenticeship  training  programs  that  they 
never  had  before.  And  I  will  conclude  by 
dealing  with  the  outreach  thing  in  about  two 
minutes  and  then  we  are  finished. 

I  want  to  use  the  figures  that  both  Mr 
Slalman  and  George  Meany  use.  At  the  time 
that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  was  debated.  Mr 
Slalman  pointed  out  that  great  progress  had 
been  made  and  I  want  to  now  examine  those 
figures  very,  very  carefully. 

We  have  been  told  that  between  1960  and 
1970  the  Increase  has  been  from  2  percent 
to  7  2  percent.  That  was  the  figure  that 
George  Meany  used  last  March  when  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  was  being  debated  and  he 
boasted  of  the  fact  that  Outreach  has  be- 
come "our  way  of  overcoming  the  segregated 
patterns." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  New  York  City:  In  1950 
black  workers  constituted  15  percent  of  the 
apprentices  and  13  percent  of  the  population 
of  New  York  City.  In  1960.  blacks  constituted 
2  percent  of  the  apprentices  and  22  percent 
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of  the  population  of  New  York  City.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1970.  that  the  current  Census 
will  show  that  nonwhltes  constitute  at  least 
34  percent  of  the  population  of  New  York 
City  and  the  same  pattern  Is  being  repeated 
throughout  the  country.  The  rapidly  chang- 
ing population  characteristics  of  the  black 
community  provide  the  only  meaningful  con- 
text In  which  to  measure  the  rate  of  progress 
of  black  workers  In  organized  labor  and  all 
other  Institutions.  And  if  one  examines  this. 
If  one  examines  the  changes  that  Mr.  Slalman 
Is  now  so  proud  of.  then  you  will  see  that  we 
are  In  fact  maintaining  the  traditional  ratio 
of  the  past  50  years,  that  nothing  Is  being 
changed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  in  a  far  worst 
position  today  Black  workers  continue  to  lose 
ground  today  from  where  they  were  50  years 
ago  when  W.  E.  DuBols  did  his  study  of  the 
Philadelphia  Negro,  the  first  great  sociological 
study  of  an  American  black  community,  pub- 
lished In  1902.  He  had  statistics  provided  by 
government  sources  Indicating  the  number 
of  blacks  In  skilled  craft  occupations  In  the 
construction  Industry  In  1900.  proportionate 
to  their  total  numbers  in  the  population. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  virtually  every  Eastern 
Seaboard  city,  there  are  fewer  black  cra/ts- 
men  In  the  construction  Industry  today, 
than  there  were  In  the  1900's. 

Because  from  that  period  the  unions  en- 
gaged In  what  I  call  the  process  of  occupa- 
tional eviction,  where  they  redesignated  this 
work  from  'nigger  work"  to  "white  men's 
Jobs"  and  they  drove  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  black  men  from  this  Industry.  So  we 
have  not  yet  even  regained,  black  workers 
have  not  yet  regained,  black  men  were  the 
basic  construction  industry  labor  force  in  this 
country,  and  black  men  have  not  even  re- 
gained the  numerical  proportion  of  black 
participation  In  the  skilled  trades  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

I  repeat,  given  their  numbers,  their  total 
numbers  In  the  population  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia.  Boston  or  Buffalo,  there  are 
fewer  blacks  now,  in  skilled  Jobs  In  the  con- 
struction Industry  than  there  were  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  And  I  suggest  that  Oat- 
reach  and  related  programs  are  simply  an- 
other device  to  perpetuate  the  appallingly 
low  participation  of  blacks.  The  black  youth 
who  do  come  out  of  these  programs,  who  are 
still  not  given  Journeymen  status.  The  Issue 
Is  journeyman  status,  not  admission  into  a 
4-5  year  apprenticeship  program.  Last  week 
In  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  State  Commission 
for  Civil  Rights  found  four  unions  guilty  of 
refusing  to  admit  black  youths  who  had  gone 
through  an  outreach  program  Into  unions, 
and  there  are  similar  complaints  In  Cleve- 
land, In  Newark  and  elsewhere  This  Is  the 
real  test,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  tinsel  of 
progress  over  a  30-yesu-  period.  Thank  you. 

Applause. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Hill  went  over  hU 
time  and  by  prior  agreement,  the  over-exten- 
sion will  be  deducted  from  the  rebuttal  time. 

Before  calling  on  the  audience  for  ques- 
tions, and  questions  only,  let  me  Introduce 
a  minor  corrective  fact:  That  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  did  not  give  an  annual 
award  to  I.  W.  Abel.  President  of  the  Steel- 
workers — although  we  are  grateful  for  the 
suggestion!  What  did  happen  however  was 
that  Mr.  Abel  presented  the  League's  1967 
Annual  Awtu-d  to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  by 
whose  presence  here  today  we  are  all  honored. 

Applause. 

According  to  the  rtUes  we  will  take  only 
queetlons,  brief  questions,  no  ^>eeche6,  no 
comments  and  I  will  ask  the  s{>eakers  to 
respond  to  the  queertlon  briefly  as  well.  Mr. 
Rustln? 

Question  mtd  Answkh  Period 
Mr  RusTiN.  Mr.  Hill,  will  you  give  us  some 
Insight  as  to  how  you  take  the  position  you 
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do.  when  Mr.  Wllklns,  Mr.  Mitchell  take  such 
diametrically  opposing  positions? 

Mr.  Hell.  Well,  Mr.  WUkins  has  answered 
this  question  again  and  again  and  again. 
He  Is  asked  this  question  all  the  time  and  the 
anewer  is  very  simple.  This  shouldn't  be  any 
great  mystery.  Anybody  as  sophisticated  and 
Intelligent  as  Mr.  Rustln  can  certainly  under- 
stand this,  and  I  suspect  he  has  asked  a 
rhetorical  question.  There's  no  con/tradlctlon 
at  all  between  the  NAACP's  participation  in 
what  you  have  termed  coalition  politics  and 
the  fact  that  the  NAACP  has  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment whoae  Job  Is  to  eliminate  employment 
discrimination  wltlxln  organized  labor,  with 
any  other  aspect  of  American  Institutions 
that  contribute  to  employment  discrimina- 
tion. 

See.  It's  the  nature  of  the  power  relation- 
ships that  you're  really  talking  about  within 
that  coalition,  and  somehow  everybody  seems 
to  think  that  because  we  are  In  your  coali- 
tion, and  I  think  we  belong  in  a  coalition — 
that's  been  no  argument  with  that  coalition, 
and  when  you  are  dealing  with  legislation. 
But  if  you  think  that  our  participation  m 
Joining  with  you  on  legislative  matters  In 
Washington,  means  that  we  are  not  going  to 
fight  against  discrimination,  against  practices 
by  any  other  component  of  that  coalition, 
then  you  are  making  a  sad  mistake.  We  have 
a  black  constituency.  We  have  thousands  of 
black  workers  who  come  to  us  with  their 
complaints  every  year.  And  there  Is  absolutely 
no  contradiction  between  the  fact  that  on  the 
electoral  front  we  participate  with  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  for  legislation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Association  fulfills  its  other 
obligation,  to  eliminate  discrimination  in 
American  life. 

That's  the  important,  that's  the  unique 
characteristic  of  the  NAACP,  that  we  do  not 
subordinate  the  Interests  of  the  black  worker 
to  any  other  a  priori  Interest  that  may 
exist  for  other  groups  In  American  life. 
Further  questions — Let  me  see.  back  there? 
Mr.  Hill,  are  Don  Slalman's  figures  on  ap- 
prenticeship in  1959,  1980  and  1970,  accurate, 
fairly  accurate,  or  not  at  all? 

Mr.  Hill.  No.  They  are  all  wrong.  I  have 
researched  very  carefully  the  Manpower 
Administration  In  Washington,  D.C.  I  get  the 
same  figures  that  Slalman  gets.  First  of  all. 
Art  Fletcher  Is  absolutely  right  about  the 
dropout  rate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thanks, 
Mr.  Novlk  Is  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
talk  on  this  point. 

The  dropout  rate  Is  reported  by  the  unions 
themselves.  The  dropout  rate  Is  reported  by 
the  sponsors.  Now  the  dropout  rate  as  re- 
ptorted  by  the  sponsors  Is  bad  enough,  and 
Mr.  Slalman  has  not  even  Included  the  drop- 
out rate  as  reported. 

But  In  some  cases,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
at  my  Instigation — since  you  all  know  I  am 
an  Instigator — 1  have  gotten  investigators 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  go  and 
check  those  figures.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
recently  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  the  unions  re- 
ported, oh,  I  don't  know,  something  like 
two  or  three  dropouts,  a  minimal  figure.  And 
an  Investigator  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  went  down  and  there  Is  only  small 
numbers  in  that  program  to  begin  with  down 
there,  and  they  found  that  43  had  in  fact 
dropped  out,  when  only  2  or  3  had  actually 
been  reported.  This  was  a  few  months  ago. 
Not  only  this  fully — well  the  figures  are  not 
accurate — I  am  answering  the  question. 

The  real  test  la  not  how  many  people  are 
In  these  programs,  the  real  test  Is  how  many 
are  there  at  the  end  of  the  4  and  5  year- 
program,  and  how  many  will  become  Jotimey- 
men  members  of  the  union. 

When  Mr.  Slalman  can  tell  me  tliat  a 
specific  number  In  the  seven  critical  crafts, 
and  let  me  spell  those  out:  sheetmetal,  struc- 
tural steel,  the  structural  iron  workers,  the 
elevator  constructors,  the  IBEW,  pipe  fitter* 
and  steamfltters,  the  seven  or  eight  critical 
craXts,  the  real  test  la  not  how  many  are  in 
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the  apprenticeship  training  programs,  but 
how  many  become  Journeymen  members  of 
the  union.  And  the  last  data  from  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  based 
upon  the  1969  report  of  that  commission,  was 
that  on  a  national  basis  minority  workers, 
black  workers,  are  about  2  percent  in  the  7 
skilled  crafts. 

What  Mr.  Slalman  does,  he  fudges  the  fig- 
ures by  putting  together  the  common  labor- 
ers, and  those  In  the  mud  trades.  In  the 
traditional  black  occupations  with  those  in 
the  highly  skilled  Jobs,  and  he  says — you  see, 
how  many  blacks  there  are  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  I 

I  have  a  friend  who  Is  a  professional  sUtis- 
tlclan  who  is  fond  of  saying  that  statistics 
are  very  much  like  a  beautiful  woman  in  a 
blkim.  Tbey  suggest  that  which  U  Interest- 
ing, but  obscure  that  which  is  essential.  Mr. 
Slalman  has  done  that  for  us. 

MoDnuTOB.  Mr.  Slalman,  do  you  have  any 
comments? 

Mr.  Slaiman.  Well,  I  want  to  do  a  little 
with  statistics.  Really  the  shoe  is  on  the  other 
foot.  Mr.  HUl  is  playing  with  figures.  Now. 
when  he  says  Mr.  Fletcher  is  correct,  that 
the  dropout  rate  in  apprenticeship  is  70%,  he 
Is  absolutely  wrong.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  only 
absolutely  wrong.  I  will  teU  you  where  the 
70%  came  from.  He  got  a  little  mixed  up. 
That's  the  figure  that  Mr.  HUl  always  uses. 
Mr.  Hnx.  I  use  60%. 

Mr.  Slaiman.  70%  oT  present  Joiimeymen 
dldnt  go  to  apprenticeship  and  poor  Art  got 
mixed  up  so  when  he  said  the  dropout  rate 
Is  70%.  Mr.  Hill  tells  me  he  uses  50%,  I  don't 
know  why  Herble  says  yes  he's  absolutely 
correct.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
the  50%.  50%  Is  the  overall  dropout  rate  in 
apprenticeship.  That  Includes  Carpenters, 
Bricklayers,  Electricians  and  Plumbers.  But, 
the  dropout  rate  In  the  mechanical  trades 
which  we  are  Interested  In,  is  less  than  10%. 
So  you  take  an  overall  figure  and  you  play 
tricks  with  It.  But,  let's  take  the  Outreach 
Programs  which  the  Ernie  Greens  and  these 
fellows  are  playing  games  maintaining  the 
racist  status  quo.  The  drop>out  rate  there  is 
less  than  aO'v  overall.  Including  Carpenters. 
Mr.  Hill.  How  many  have  become 
Journeymen? 

Mr.  Slaiman.  Now,  we'll  get  to  that.  Now, 
Mr.  Hill  knows  because  he  is  a  great  scholar 
that  the  case  that  he  was  so  Interested  In 
New  York  was  Sheetmetal  and  it  went 
through  the  courts.  We  thought  the  local 
was  wrong  to  resist  so  long  but  they  got  a 
coiirt  decision  and  they  got  a  court  decision 
which  set  up  a  civil  service  system  and  until 
we  got  an  Outreach  Program  that  stUl  didn't 
bring  In  anybody. 

But,  the  Outreach  Programs  have  brought 
the  percentage  of  minorities  in  Sheetmetal 
up  to  higher  than  the  ratio  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  and  they  are  graduating  and 
becoming  Journeymen.  Of  the  first  12  who 
went  in,  placed  by  the  Workers  Defense 
League,  eight  got  their  Journeymen  cards  six 
months  ago.  One  of  the  others  went  In  the 
Army  and  two  others  took  other  Jobs.  The 
retention  rate  that  reached  the  Journeymen 
Job  that  pays  $9.00  an  hour  was  over  86%. 
Tomorrow  night  or  Friday  night  there  will 
be  graduation  of  the  IBEW's  program  in  New 
York.  There  will  be  seven  Journeymens  cards 
going  to  youngsters  recruited  by  the  brother 
sitting  over  there. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Out- 
reach In  the  Vogler  Case.  Herbie's  right.  The 
Asbestos  Workers  don't  have  an  Outreach 
Program,  they  don't  have  an  apprentice  pro- 
gram. He  took  the  eifreme  isolated  local  un- 
ion that  didn't  even  listen  to  their 
International  to  settle  that  case,  that  didn't 
even  listen  to  their  own  lawyer,  and  says  this 
Is  typical  of  what  Is  happening  in  the  trades. 
Did  the  Electricians  and  the  Steamfitters 
and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  create  appren- 
tlccBhip  last  week  to  be  court  cases?  The  fact 
is  that  the  Electricians,  Plumbers.  Steamflt* 
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teis  and  Ironworkers  and  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  have  apprenticeships  for  white 
workers  and  It  wasn't  created  yesterday  to 
keep  out  black  workers. 

And  Herble  was  right  in  1969  to  say  we 
had  to  open  these  programs.  And  suddenly 
when  they  are  open,  and  we  are  not  talking 
about  two  people  in  Tulsa,  were  talking 
about  8,000  apprentices  that  are  in  the  pro- 
gram now.  that  are  going  through  with  a 
retention  rate  higher  than  any  manpower 
program  of  the  Federal  Government.  And 
they  are  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  and  they  are 
becoming  Journejrmen  on  their  own  two  feet 
and  Ls  it  a  time  to  say  this  Is  a  means  of 
maintaining  the  racist  status  quo?  All  it 
means  is  that  what  we've  always  wanted, 
that  the  unions  should  become  Integrated, 
that  they  will  be  better  unions.  Now  Mr. 
Hills  says  that's  the  trouble,  they'll  be  better 
unions  and  those  unions  will  be  able  to 
maintain  high  wages  and  good  working  con- 
ditions and  union  security  on  an  Integrated 
basis.  This  Is  no  good  I 

I  know  Mr.  Hill  would  like  to  respond  to 
that,  but  I'm  going  to  avoid  this  back  and 
forth  exchange,  something  should  be  saved 
for  the  rebuttal. 

MooDLATOR.  Mr.  Slalman  mentioned  In  his 
remarks,  he  referred  to  the  phony  Philadel- 
phia plan  and  I  wonder  If  he  could  explain 
why  he  used  that  term? 

Mr.  Slaiman.  Yes,  we  predicted,  George 
Meany  and  I  predicted,  that  the  PhlladelphU 
Plan  wouldn't  produce  any  Jobs  for  black 
workers.  We  did  It  because  we  said  It  was 
based  on  a  wrong  assumption  with  wrong 
figtires.  And  we  got  the  results.  The  record 
Is  clear. 

The  Labor  Department  came  back  to 
Philadelphia  one  year  after  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  was  put  In.  And  it  found  working  on 
25  Federal  Jobs,  of  over  one  half  million  dol- 
lars apiece.  41  black  workers  In  the  mechani- 
cal trades  and  It  said,  this  is  a  great  victory. 
This  Is  22%  of  the  mechanical  workers  on 
the  Job.  whereas  the  trades  only  had  2% 
when  we  started. 

Herbie's  right.  People  can  really  do  things 
with  figures.  Now.  I  went  back  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  memo  and  the  reason  he  put  In 
the  Philadelphia  Plan,  he  found  there  were 
only  96  workers  In  the  mechanloal  trades  in 
that  city.  There  were  36%  black  workers  In 
the  trades  In  that  city,  not  only  In  the  La- 
borers, but  In  the  mud  trades  and  the  Car- 
penters and  others,  but  in  the  mechanical 
trades  there  vrere  only  2%. 

But,  on  the  basis  of  41  on  Government 
codtracts.  and  some  of  these  were  appren- 
tices brought  In  by  the  Outreach  Program, 
and  the  others  were  mostly  guys  who  were 
members  before,  they  find  2a %  on  Govern- 
ment oontracts.  Don't  mean  a  thing! 

To  get  Into  the  building  trades  in  any  city, 
you  have  to  become  a  member  of  the  total 
work  pool — not  a  worker  on  an  individual 
Job  that  lasts  two  weeks,  or  two  months  or 
even  a  year  because  there  are  no  permanent 
Jobs  like  in  Industry.  So  what  you  have  to 
do  18  bring  workers  Into  the  union  and  you 
bring  them  in  either  as  apprentices  or  as 
Journeymen  or  some  other  method  In  which 
they  get  into  the  union  on  an  upgrading 
proposal.  It  doesn't  matter  what  figures  or 
what  quotas  you  send  on  an  Individual  Job. 
We  predicted  that  what  would  happen  in 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  is  the  contractors 
would  play  musical  chairs.  They  take  black 
workers  off  private  Jobs  and  put  them  on 
Federal  Jobs  to  meet  their  quota.  And  we 
pointed  out  that  all  the  Philadelphia  Plan 
did  was  say  to  a  contractor,  you  have  to 
agree  to  a  range  (which  is  a  quota)  of  5,  6. 
7%  and  you  have  to  make  a  good  faith  effort 
to  get  blacks  on  that  Job  so  if  you  need  13 
electricians,  3  have  to  be  black  or  two  have 
to  be  black.  And  the  contractor  oould  do  one 
of  three  things:  He  oould  go  to  the  union 
and  say  I  need  12  electricians,  I  wish  you 
would  make  sure  two  or  three  of  them  an 
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black  aad  if  th«  «uUon  did    It  by  plkylog 
Mound.  b*  WM  In  compUanoe. 

And  If  Um  union  didn't  do  It  or  It  dldnt 
have  any  than  he  went  to  the  community 
and  the  Oovemment  and  would  aay,  &nd 
them  for  me.  And  if  they  sent  them  to  him, 
even  if  it  violated  the  union  agreement,  he 
ptU  them  OD  and  he  was  in  compliance.  And 
if  they  didn't  have  any  journeymen,  he  wma 
•till  m  complUnce.  That's  why  we  aald  It 
waa  phony. 

And  the  last  roaaon  It  was  phony  is  the 
Oovemment,  In  order  to  justify  this,  found 
that  there  were  hundreds  and  literally  a  few 
thousand  Negro  journeyman  In  the  city  in 
these  various  crafts.  But.  when  the  unions 
aaked  the  Oovemment  to  produce  these  peo- 
ple and  offered  to  take  them  into  the  union, 
the  Oovemment  said  we  cant  give  you  their 
names,  we  don't  know  where  they  are.  The 
fact  la  they  weren't  there. 

And  that  U  why  today  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  Is  not  working:  it  U  producing  nothing: 
It  was  a  phony  political  gimmick  to  begin 
with  by  the  Nlzon  Administration  as  It  re- 
treated along  the  line  on  civil  rights  en- 
forcement In  schools,  m  voting,  in  hoepltals. 
you  name  It.  In  housing  that  they  made  a 
gambit  with  doing  something  for  Negro 
workers  against  the  trades  and  there  were 
too  many  people  that  fell  for  It.  And  the 
record  Is  there.  One  year  after  the  Phila- 
delphia Plan  they  produced  41.  they  dont  say 
any  of  them  were  new.  The  Outreach  Program 
alone  placed  in  the  mechanical  trades  in  that 
period  over  60  new  minority  apprentices. 

Btr.  Biu..  I  would  like  very  much  to  com- 
ment. The  Philadelphia  Plan  was  not  born 
during  the  days  of  the  NUon  Administration 
The  Philadelphia  Plan  was  born  in  a  court 
suit  known  as  Bthrldge  vs.  Rhoades  and 
decided  by  Judge  Joseph  E  Canary  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  In  Columbus. 
Ohio  In  May  of  1968.  In  this  case,  a  14th 
Amendment  Case,  the  judge  found  the  IBEW 
guilty  of  dlscrlnjlnatory  practices  and  other 
unions  Involved  In  the  State  construction 
project.  The  defendant  was  Governor 
Rhoades.  then  the  Oovemor  of  Ohio 

The  court  came  up  with  a  remedy  that  was 
urged  on  them  by  the  NAACP  and  that 
remedy  was  not  simply  to  bring  relief  to  the 
Individual  plaintiff.  Ethrldge.  but  rather  to 
establish  the  principle  of  the  manning  tables 
as  the  only  way  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Executive  Order  U246. 

The  manning  table  concept  Is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  says  that:  a  contractor,  before  he  Is 
eligible  to  bid  on  a  public  construction  con- 
tract, must  agree  In  writing.  In  the  con- 
tractual agreement,  that  there  wlU  be  a 
speci&ed  minimum  number  of  black  workers 
or  minority  workers  in  each  craft  at  every 
stage  of  construction.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  go  beyond  pledges  of  passive  nondis- 
crimination by  unions  and  contractors  and 
that  the  burden  fell  upon  the  State  under  the 
14th  Amendment  when  public  funds  were 
used  to  abuse  the  manning  tables. 

And  where  the  manning  tables  were  used 
as  In  Columbus.  Ohio.  In  Cleveland,  they 
worked  until  the  AFL  killed  the  manning 
table  plan  and  there  never  was  a  Philadelphia 
Plan.  It  never  went  Into  effect.  The  unions 
engaged  In  a  self-fulflUing  prophesy  because 
they  never  permitted  It  to  work  in 
Philadelphia. 

Now.  there  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  the  mlnlmums  are  too 
low.  the  enforcement  procedures  are  terrible, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  loopholes  and  escape 
clauses  that  I  have  criticized  again  and  again. 
But  It  has  one  thing  and  this  is  why  the 
unions  were  opposed  to  it,  why  the  unions 
killed  it  and  why  there  never  was  a  test  in 
Philadelphia  or  any  place  else.  The  Phila- 
delphia Plan  never  got  off  the  ground  because 
the  unions  would  not  permit  It  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

Even  after  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  in 
Philadelphia,  Judge  Harold  Wiener  in  a  very 
eloquent  decision,  sustained  the  Philadelphia 
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Plan.  He  said  It  was  entirely  consonant  with 
Constitutional  principles.  The  contractors 
aided  and  abetted.  I  just  read  the  brief  sub- 
mitted by  the  AF  of  L  building  trades  unions 
in  support  of  the  contractors'  poaltlon.  They 
are  now  appealing  and  they  are  In  the  3rd 
Circuit  Court  In  Philadelphia  appealing  this. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  cannot 
say  the  Philadelphia  Plan  did  not  work  be- 
cause it  was  aever  applied  In  Philadelphia 
The  unions  engaged  In  this  self-fulfllUng 
prophesy.  They  prevented  It  from  ever  taking 
off  the  ground  and  in  the  two  places  where 
the  principle  of  the  manning  tables  were 
applied.  In  Columbus.  Ohio  and  Cleveland, 
until  the  building  trades  umons  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  building  trades  union, 
Oeorge  Meany.  used  his  not  Inoonslderable 
political  powers  to  have  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance,  reverse  Itaelf  by  apply- 
ing the  so-called  revised  Federal  Ouidellnes 
which  required  the  manning  tables.  If  the 
manning  tables  were  permitted  to  work.  If 
the  unions  supported  them,  this  could  be  the 
most  potent,  the  most  effective  breakthrough 
of  discrimination  in  the  building  trades. 

Moderator.  I  think  we're  only  going  to 
have  time  for  one  more  question. 

EnDiE  Johnson  Mr.  Hill,  did  you  say  that 
there  were  instances  where  minority  young- 
sters flnlshed  an  apprenticeship  program 
and  then  did  not  get  their  journeymen's 
cards? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Buffalo.  In  Newark,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Cleveland  and  several  other  cities, 
there  are  youth  who  have  gone  through  pro- 
grams that  were  concluded  by  now  Just  last 
week,  and  I  have  read  the  findings  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  against  Dis- 
crimination In  Buffalo,  where  four  unions 
were  found  guilty  and  will  now  go  to  court, 
the  black  youth  have  signed  depositions, 
sworn  statements  of  their  complaints  to  the 
Commission  that  they  have  gone  through  the 
same  kind  of  apprenticeship  training  that 
whites  went  through.  The  whites  were  ad- 
mitted Into  union  membership  as  Journey- 
men, the  blacks  were  not.  There  are  court 
cases  pending  in  several  other  cities  on 
precisely,  this  was  a  Build  Program,  this  was 
a  Justice  or  a  Build  Program  in  Buffalo  and 
we  have  similar  cases  around  the  country 

Now,  the  real  test,  the  real  test  is  that 
there  are  black  men  who  are  working  and 
who  are  certified  by  the  State  as  master 
mechanics.  In  BuBalo.  in  a  related  case  that 
IS  now  In  the  District  Court  there,  there  are 
seven  black  mechanics  in  various  different 
jurisdictions  who  are  certified  by  the  State 
of  New  York  as  journeymen.  They  carry  Jour- 
neymen certificates  in  their  pockets  and  they 
do  bootleg  work  in  the  public  school  system 
at  night  and  the  unions  son  of  look  the 
other  way  when  there  is  a  Job  shortage  They 
are  fully  qualified  Journeymen  The  State 
of  New  York  has  certified  them  as  Journey- 
men and  the  unions  still  refuse  to  admit 
them.  These  are  men  in  their  50's  and  60's 
who  put  In  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  *ork 
This  Is  not  Alabama,  this  is  not  Mississippi, 
this  is  Buffalo.  New  York  where  there  are 
fully  qualified  Journeymen,  who  are  certified 
by  the  State  of  New  York  as  journeymen  and 
the  unions  still  refuse  to  admit  them.  This  I 
submit.  Is  the  crucial  test. 

If  things  have  changed,  then  why  do 
unions  all  over  the  country  defend  their 
restrictive  practices  in  court  rooms  where 
men  who  are  certified  by  State  licensed 
agencies  and  have  worked  for  30,  40  or  SO 
years  as  licensed  plumbers  or  electricians, 
why  do  the  unions  still  refuse  to  admit  them? 
This  is  the  real  test,  this  Is  the  key. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Slalman  is  asked  to  com- 
ment and  then  we'll  move  into  rebuttal. 

Bilr.  Slaiman.  I  am  only  going  to  comment 
on  one  little  piece  of  this  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  question.  Herbte  again  Is  playing 
games.  He  says  that  there  are  court  cases  on 
youngsters  going  through  an  outreach  pro- 
gram that  didn't  get  their  Journeymen  card. 
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Mr.  Johnson  asked  blm  If  there  were  fellows 
r«crulted  by  Outreach  that  finished  an  ap- 
prenticeship program  that  didn't  get  their 
journeymen  cards.  He  Is  talking  about  a  39- 
week  program,  not  an  apprenticeship,  which 
didn't  have  whites  In  it.  which  was  a  special 
program  to  get  guys  who  were  partially 
trained  guys  to  become  journeymen  and 
there  were  four  locals  that  didn't  go  along 
with  It.  Mr.  Hill  uses  this  as  an  example  to 
make  the  charge  that  there  are  youngsters 
finishing  apprenticeship  programs  in  four 
and  five  years  and  then  being  refused  jour- 
neymen cards.  There  Is  no  such  case,  it  never 
happened,  but  he  spreads  this  stuff  to  the 
newspap>ers  to  print  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  The  only  effect  of  which  can  be  that 
when  we  have  a  program,  run  by  blacks 
In  moat  cases,  recruiting  youngsters  that  are 
getting  into  programs  and  getting  their  cards 
it  can  only  have  the  effect  of  discouraging 
them  from  using  the  opportunities. 

Moderator.  We  move  now  Into  rebuttal, 
of  reverse  order  of  presentation.  Mr.  Hill  will 
have  seven  minutes  and  Mr.  Slalman  will 
have  twelve.  Our  first  speaker  Is  Mr.  HIU. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  we  accept  everything  that  Mr. 
Slalman  says  Is  true,  obviously  I  am  doing 
this  for  purposes  of  the  debate,  If  we  accept 
everything  he  says  as  being  absolutely  true, 
which  I  do  not  because  I  believe  he  Is  seri- 
ously engaged  in  full  distortions,  half  distor- 
tions and  general  fudging  them.  Let  us  ac- 
cept that  everything  and  then  some  and 
then  more  Is  true. 

Given  the  context  of  the  thirty  years  of 
radical,  dramatic,  revolutionary  struggles  in 
this  country  In  terms  of  the  struggles  for 
back  rights,  the  period  that  for  purposes  of 
demarcation,  we  will  call  the  period  between 
the  Issuance  of  the  first  Federal  Executive 
Order  8802  in  1941  and  five  years  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — Is  anybody  really 
prepared  to  say  that  there  has  been  great 
progress  In  eliminating  the  pattern? 

That  organized  labor  has  substantially 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  new 
body  of  laws,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the 
record  Is  clear  Sure,  there  has  been  prog- 
ress. But  it  has  been  a  minimal  strategic 
accommodation  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  In  some  cases  and  in  otheT  cases, 
there  has  been  bitter  intransigent  resistance 
to  what  the  law  now  requires.  The  record  is 
clear — thirty  years  of  litigation,  thirty  years 
of  finding  by  State  and  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies  and  within  that  context,  within 
that  context,  it  is  simply  the  most  dubious 
kind  of  sophistry  or  self-delusion  or  simply 
public  dishonesty  to  argue  that  there  has 
been  large  scale  slgnlflcAnt  progress  within 
that  30-year  time  span  of  dramatic  revolu- 
tionary change  in  American  race  relations 

The  record  of  organized  labor  and  these 
questions  within  the  past  thirty  years  Is  not 
a  proud  one  on  this  issue.  Mr  Slalman  has 
educated  nie  on  one  thing  today,  and  that 
is  what  has  changed  (only  one  thing  has 
changed)  is  the  public  relations  facility  to 
apostate  the  truth  not  to  comply  with  the 
new  body  of  civil  rights  laws. 

Moderator.  Thank  you  Mr.  Hill.  May  I  re- 
quest that  the  people  that  have  to  leave  now, 
to  please  leave  quietly  and  that  you  give  the 
speaker  your  attention.  The  final  speaker  Is 
Mr    Slalman. 

Mr  Slaiman.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
the  debate  wasn't  over  whether  there  is  dis- 
crimination In  the  latx>r  movement.  I  think 
Mr.  Hills  summation,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
other  things.  Indicate  the  problem  we  h«ve 
to  deal  with.  Thirty  years  (the  AFL-CIO  was 
merged  in  19SS.  thirty  years  ago  was  1940) . 
Mr.  Hu-L.  All  the  union  .  .  . 
Mr.  Slaiman.  I  didn't  Interrupt  you.  Hert>le. 
purposely.  Now,  the  question  Isn't  whether 
there  Is  still  discrimination.  Mr.  Meany  has 
said  over  and  over  and  over  again  we  have 
made  progress,  there  is  more  to  ije  done  and 
we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  rate. 
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This  Is  'Why  the  AFL-CIO  supported  Title 
VII  because  we  are  not  trying  to  fool  anybody 
that  our  efforts  would  move  fast  enough. 

We  have  sixty  thousand  local  unions  affili- 
ated to  one  hundred  and  thirty  Interna- 
tional unions  aa  over  the  country.  We  are 
not  a  government.  We  are  not  a  monolithic 
structure. 

I  don't  think  the  labor  movement  has 
anything  to  apologize  for.  If  anything.  In 
the  last  years  since  we  helped  get  a  law,  since 
the  merger  took  place  ii^en  the  AFL  came 
in  together  with  the  CIO,  the  rate  of  activity 
of  union  effort  to  move  In  this  field  has 
Increased  tremendously  as  has  the  crescendo 
of  Mr.  Hill's  opposition  to  the  Labor  Move- 
ment Increased  tremendously. 

As  we  accelerate  our  success,  he  gets  to 
be  more  anti-labor.  Now  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  his  landmark  case.  I  was 
so  happy  that  he  mentioned  Cincinnati.  It 
was  a  pure  case.  Dobbins  was  discriminated 
against.  The  local  did  not  listen  about  taking 
him  In.  And  the  Judge  did  find  the  pattern 
of  discrimination,  but  he  didn't  agree  with 
the  Justice  Department's  demand  that  they 
elloUnate  the  referral  hall,  that  they  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath,  that  they  make 
the  open  shop. 

He  said  a  period  of  time  when  the  referral 
hall  would  be  controlled  where  any  Negro  ap- 
plicants would  be  treated  as  if  they  had  come 
in  before.  They  took  no  test,  they  were  re- 
ferred as  If  they  were  a  journeyman,  even 
if  they  did  not  have  five  or  four  years  In 
the  trade.  And  do  you  know  how  many 
people  were  referred  in  the  thirteen  months 
of  the  landmark  case  taken  by  the  NAACP 
headlines  in  the  paper?  Do  you  know  how 
many  Negroes  came  out  and  went  to  the  hall 
and  asked  to  be  referred  in  thirteen  months? 
NINE. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  not  true  because  the  un- 
ion has  given  twelve  work  permits  already. 

Mr.  Slaiman.  Nine  individuals  were  re- 
ferred, there  were  twelve  referral  applications. 

Mr.  Hill  There  were  twelve  Negroes  work- 
ing as  of  this  morning  with  temporary  work- 
ing permits  from  the  unions.  How  can  you 
say  that — you  are  lying  now.  Now  you  are 
lying  There  is  no  other  word  for  It  In  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  Slaiman.  I  have  the  flgxiree  here. 

Mr  Hill  As  of  this  morning  twelve  men 
In  Cincinnati  are  working  with  temporary 
working  permits  from  Local  212. 

Mr  Slaiman.  I  have  the  figures  here  and 
I  will  mail  them  to  Mr.  Hill.  Prom  December. 
1968  to  November,  1989  there  were  twelve 
applications  of  nine  or  ten  men.  In  the  year 
after  that  there  hae  been  a  few  more. 

There  are  not  two  members  as  he  said  but 
eight  members  who  have  Journeymen's  cards 
in  Cincinnati.  There  are  another  six  guys  who 
are  still  on  permit  and  haven't  become 
niemt>ers. 

The  point  is  there  are  not  any  more  guys 
who  come  forward  In  Cincinnati  because 
Herble's  statement  that  there  are  thousands 
of  qualified  Journeymen  being  kept  out  by 
referral  halls  Is  bumcum. 

The  IBEW  International  President  sent  a 
letter  to  every  construction  local  two  years 
ago  telling  them  to  take  in  as  members  every 
Negro  who  is  qualified  who  applies  and  given 
a  way  that  they  should  be  processed.  The 
Outreach  Programs  have  been  recruiting 
Journeymen. 

I  got  the  figures  from  the  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Program.  In  their  fifteen  cities  they  have 
placed,  getting  journeymen's  cards  in  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  270  black  workers.  In  New 
York,  in  CTeveland.  in  Buffalo,  in  Boston  the 
fact  is  the  reason  there  Is  not  more  prog- 
ress of  journeymen  coming  in  is  because  un- 
less people  get  the  training  for  skilled  jobs 
and  there  is  no  question  that  many  more 
would  have  had  It  If  there  was  less  discrimi- 
nation In  the  past,  no  matter  what  games  the 
government  plays  or  the  courts  lay  down 
tbera  will  not  be  larger  numbers. 
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This  la  why  we  said  the  Outreach  Program 
la  so  Important.  It  does  not  maintain  racism, 
It  gives  the  opportunity  for  people  whether 
they  are  youth  or  older  workers  to  get  Into 
the  trades  on  the  exact  same  basis  as  the 
guys  who  were  In  there  before.  And  Mr.  HUl 
oppoaes  It. 

Next  point.  There  were  many  people  who 
thought  that  Mr.  Hill  was  only  after  the 
building  trades.  That  it  wasn't  the  labor 
movement.  It  was  just  the  building  trades 
because  they  were  such  racist  Institutions. 
Tou  heard  htm  today.  His  attacks  on  the 
Steelworkers,  the  Paperworkera,  any  other 
union  you  name  that  they  have  institu- 
tionalized In  collusion  with  management  a 
system  of  exclusion  in  which  they  have  only 
given  token  compliance  because  there  Is  a 
law,  because  they  live  off  the  backs  of  the 
black  workers  is  what's  the  real  issue  here. 

Herble  has  an  obsession.  He  says  he's  for 
coalition  but  how  In  the  devil  can  you  talk 
of  a  progressive  coalition  when  you  believe 
that  you  are  In  South  Africa.  That  there  is 
white  employers  and  workers  who  In  coUus- 
slon  and  the  colonial  black  mass  of  workers 
that  are  just  being  kept  out.  Now  that  is  not 
the  situation  In  the  United  States.  Abso- 
lutely not  the  situation. 

There  are  two  million  black  members  of 
trade  unions.  In  99  and  9  tenths  percent  of 
the  cases,  they  get  equal  benefits,  equal  pay 
In  the  same  Jobs.  Now  let  me  come  to  his 
devastating  point  that  unions  like  the  Steel- 
workers  and  others  are  In  courts  because  al- 
though they  know  they  had  to  make  a  slight 
adjustment  they  are  still  In  collusion  with 
the  companies  to  give  the  business  to  black 
workers.  That  is  very  slanderous. 

You  can  have  disagreements  over  what  a 
union  should  do  if  it  makes  changes.  You  can 
have  disagreements  between  even  black  and 
white  workers  In  the  plant  but  this  kind  of 
characterization  is  what's  the  problem.  The 
Steelworkers  have  lawyers  who  are  active  in 
civil  rights,  who  have  consciences.  They  have 
a  serious  problem  when  they  come  to  change 
seniority  lines  and  the  Government  has  p>eo- 
ple  involved  In  this  who  don't  know  anything 
much  about  labor  relations  and  about  senior- 
ity and  some  of  them  could  care  less  and 
you  have  a  very  difficult  situation. 

He  referred  to  the  Whitfield  decision.  Now 
long  ago  there  was  a  decision  that  seniority 
lines  in  the  Steel  industry  had  to  be  open. 
That  Negroes  couldn't  be  kept  just  In  the 
labor  department  And  the  judge  ruled  that 
Negroes  had  to  be  moved  up  Into  these  other 
jobs  but  that  they  start  with  new  seniority 
at  the  bottom  of  these  job  lines,  by  the  way, 
a  practice  many  white  workers  go  through  In 
many  plants.  I  aun  not  saying  it  is  good  or 
bad  but  its  a  fact  of  conditions. 

Now  when  you  not  only  open  the  lines 
but  you  make  decisions  about  changing  from 
departmental  to  plant  wide  seniority  there 
are  real  problems.  This  Isn't  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  being  vicious  or  racist.  "There  are 
legitimate  problems  to  look  at  and  the  fact 
that  the  government  demands  that  you 
change  the  seniority  system  one  way  without 
knowing  what  they  are  talking  about  doesn't 
mean  that  the  unions  are  spending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  give  the  business 
to  their  Negro  members  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  a  subordinate  position  to  a  white 
colonial  aristocracy. 

This  kind  of  conception  is  what  is  be- 
tween Mr.  Hill  and  I.  Now  he  says  there  are 
no  changes.  That  there  are  two  here  and  four 
there.  The  fact  is  that  the  patterns  of  hir- 
ing euid  promotion  in  Industry  after  Industry, 
building  trades  and  otherwise  have  changed 
significantly,  sometimes  from  union  initia- 
tive and  sometimes  they  have  had  to  be 
pushed.  Including  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

George  Meany  didn't  make  after  dinner 
speeches.  I  am  not  playing  games  with  this 
stuff.  We  do  serious  work  in  this  area  and 
the  results  are  there.  They  are  there  In  Ne- 
groes upgrading:  they  are  there  In  unions 
getting  manpower  bills  to  get  money  to  help 
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them  upgrade;  tbey  are  there  in  workliig 
with  Outreach  Programs;  and  tbey  are  there 
in  looking  to  recruit  journeymen  who  arent 
even  ^plying. 

These  are  serious  efforts  and  we  don't  have 
to  apologize  for  them  and  most  of  the  i>eople 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  understand 
that,  and  this  is  why  Clarence  Mitchell  and 
Roy  Wilkins  speak  as  they  do.  They  are  not 
playing  power  games  and  covering  up  things. 

The  point  is  that  Herble  has  an  obsession 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  Negro  workers  are 
white  workers,  and  the  main  institution  in 
their  way  is  the  trade  union  movement.  And 
this  is  very  sad  business.  And  it's  a  very 
dangerous  business. 

I  have  no  argument  wit^  Herble  over  what 
dlscrtmlnatlon  existed.  I  have  no  argument 
that  the  law  abould  be  used.  I  have  no  ar- 
gtiment  that  progress  isn't  as  fast  as  it 
should  be.  But  I  am  not  playing  games  with 
figures.  I  will  back  up  everyone  I  gave  every- 
where, documented,  in  fact  I  am  going 
to  take  that  tape  and  take  every  state- 
ment made  and  put  down  the  answers 
documented. 

The  problem  is  a  very  serious  one.  We  are 
not  living  in  a  little  world  of  Just  bad  unions 
and  good  unions  and  bad  workers  and  gooA 
workers.  We  live  in  a  country  in  which  the 
predominant  economic  interest  Is  capital,  la 
employers  and  the  government  is  led  by 
people  who  represent  them  more  than  they 
do  working  people  and  more  than  they  do 
Negroes. 

And  the  question  is  when  people  have  to 
change  things  are  they  in  a  better  position 
if  they  think  they  are  enemies  of  the  labor 
movement  or  the  white  workers  standing 
over  there  or  they  see  an  objective  or  clear 
picture  even  if  Its  a  little  complex.  That's 
what  the  problem  Is.  and  all  the  court  cases 
that  Herble  indicates. 

I  come  back  to  Cincinnati — the  landmark 
case  that  took  away  all  union  control  from 
preventing  Negro  workers  from  getting  in 
who  are  not  only  qualified  journeymen  but 
even  had  any  experience  produced  in  two 
years.  You  take  his  figures  rather  than  my 
figures,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty  people. 

The  Outreach  Program  which  he  pooh 
poohs  have  brought  in  dozens  times  that 
many  of  qualified  youngsters.  And  I  gave  you 
the  figures.  Although  they  haven't  been  re- 
cruiting journeymen  as  long,  the  Workers 
Defense  League  alone  got  Journeymen's  cards 
for  270  Negro  workers  In  New  York,  Cleve- 
land, Boston,  and  maybe  one  or  two  other 
cities. — 270.  That's  far  more  than  the  Dob- 
bins case  produced  In  Cincinnati  or  the 
Manning  tables  produced  In  Cleveland  or  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  produced  in  Philadelphia. 

Lastly,  the  Manning  tables  under  the  Wlrtz 
Administration  claimed  they  were  doing  a  lot 
in  Cleveland.  So  we  had  that  checked.  They 
claimed  that  129  black  workers  went  to  work 
on  government  contracts  and  we  found  out 
that  most  of  these  were  apprentices  recruited 
by  the  outreach  programs  and  guys  who  were 
already  in  the  unions. 

It  is  a  phony  but  more  than  that  what  ap- 
I>eals  in  it  is  that  it  Is  an  open  shop  approach 
which  could  only  be  justified  if  there  were 
no  other  possible  approach.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem to  take  that  kind  of  approach  when  the 
union  policy  that's  being  Implemented  offers 
a  way  of  bringing  Negroes  in,  in  a  way  that 
white  workers  are  no>t  against,  In  which  they 
can  get  a  stronger  union  on  mutual  terms  in 
an  industry  which  haa  a  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  today  nationally  than  the  average 
unemployment  rate  of  Negroes. 

To  make  this  the  fighting  grounds  to  pit 
Negro  against  white.  Taking  head-on  the  ex- 
isting unions  security  system  with  the  con- 
nivance or  cooperation  or  Ignorance  or  what 
have  jrou  of  the  most  "liberal  part"  of  the 
Nixon  Administration.  John  Mitchell's  Jus- 
tice Department,  and  to  give  this  as  militant, 
liberal,  progressive,  schcriarly,  intelligent, 
hard  hitting  answer  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  labor  movement  is  a  sorry  thing.  I  think 
the  only  thing  we  really  can  aay  la  that  Mr. 
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Hill  U  the  anti-labor  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 
APPLAtrSB. 

BdomauToa.  I  know  that  you  will  join  me 
In  til  anting  both  of  our  speakers  for  their 
presentation  and  we  will  see  you  next  month. 
Thank  you  for  coming. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njjxaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mi.  Speaker,  It  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  with  the  recent 
passace  of  the  welfare  refonn  provisions 
contained  In  HJl.  1,  the  House  started 
this  country  down  an  irreversible  avenue 
on  the  long  route  to  socialism. 

There  is  still  time  for  the  Senate  to 
correct  the  situation  but,  unless  they  do 
so,  the  wisdom  of  repeated  warnings  is- 
sued over  the  years  will  be  too  late  con- 
firmed and  the  rhetoric  will  become 
reality. 

I  was  very  disappointed  In  the  House 
action,  though  there  was  some  measure 
of  consolation  Id  the  extent  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  111-concelved  family  assist- 
ance plan.  Idy  keenest  dlsappc^tment, 
however,  has  been  the  continued  strong 
support  of  this  measure  by  the  Republi- 
can administration  and  the  Congres- 
sional leadership  of  my  party,  in  the  face 
of  so  highly  pref  errable  an  alternative  as 
the  Curtis-Duncan  bill  offers. 

Though  I  have  been  extremely  skepti- 
cal of  the  family  assistance  plan  from  the 
beglnlng,  I  could  understand  the  admin- 
istration's enthusiasm  for  it  when  it 
seemed  the  only  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  program.  It  is  doubtful  that 
anjrthing  we  might  do  could  be  worse 
than  the  mess  we  have  now  and  FAP 
offered,  at  least  theoretically,  hope  for 
improvement . 

When  President  Nixon  outlined  his 
goals  for  welfare  reform  to  the  Gtovem- 
nor's  Conference  at  Williamsburg  in  the 
spring,  the  Curtis-Duncan  alternative 
was  not  an  actuality.  Yet,  it  struck  me 
even  than  that  HJl.  1  was  in  several 
respects  inconsistent  with  the  goals  the 
President  stated. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Curtis-Duncan 
bill,  which  not  only  seems  to  me  a  vastly 
superior  concept  of  welfare  reform  but 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion to  achieve  its  high  priority  revenue 
sharing  concept  in  the  bargain,  con- 
tinued insistence  upon  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  1  became  totally  inexplicable,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  terms  of  political  ex- 
pediency. There  was,  no  doubt,  a  natural 
■pride  of  authorship"  since  PAP  was  ini- 
tlaUy  an  administration  proposal  to  the 
91st  Congress.  But  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  this  year  with  full  adminis- 
tration and  leadership  support  had  been 
extensively  reworked  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  There  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  the  administration  to  claim 
it  and.  thus,  its  continued  support  can- 
not even  be  accurately  described  as  po- 
litically expedient. 

All  this  has  had  me.  I  confess,  quite 
puzzled.  It  Is,  therefore,  with  conslder- 
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able  interest  that  I  have  noted  the  recent 
speeches  of  several  of  my  colleagues 
intimating  that  there  are  around  the 
President,  advisers  whose  pcdlUcal 
philosophy  commits  them  to  a  solution 
of  the  sort  contained  in  H.R.  1  and  that, 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  bill,  they 
have  been  less  than  candid — or  to  be 
more  charitable,  less  than  thorough — in 
advising  the  President  of  its  content. 

This  led  me  to  review  the  President's 
speech  at  Williamsburg  and  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Let  me  set  out.  If  I  may,  some  specific 
examples.  At  one  point  In  his  speech,  the 
President  said  this: 

What  I  advocate  is  a  fundamental  change 
of  direction.  I  do  not  advocate  putting  more 
people  on  welfare  rolls,  as  some  have  con- 
tended our  program  would  do.  What  I  advo- 
cate Is  getting  more  people  oil  of  welfare 
rolls. 

Yet.  it  is  an  indisputable  and  un- 
denied  fact  that  H.R.  1,  by  providing 
welfare  assistance  to  an  entirely  new 
category  of  families  where  there  is  an 
employable  or  employed  adult  member, 
will  nearly  double  the  number  of  people 
eliglbe  for  welfare  in  the  first  year  of 
operation. 

Theoretically,  the  bill  wlD  operate  to 
move  off  the  welfare  rolls  these  families 
and  others  now  receiving  welfare,  over 
the  long  nm.  Even  If  that  proved  true. 
I  question  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
nearly  double  the  welfare  caseload  for 
the  short  run  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
goal  the  President  seeks. 

Realistically,  however,  a  reduction  in 
the  caselocul,  even  over  the  long  run,  is 
not  likely  to  occur  if  HJl.  1  is  enacted. 
First  of  all,  by  incorporating  the  "guar- 
anteed annual  income"  concept  as  it 
does,  it  creates  a  built-in  escalating  fac- 
tor which  is  likely  to  more  than  cancel 
any  caseload  reduction  resulting  from 
the  application  of  its  "work  incentives" 
provisions. 

During  House  debate  on  the  bill  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman). 
very  ably  and  accurately  described  the 
predictable  consequences  of  adopting  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  concept. 

Onoe  you  make  the  decision  to  accept  that 
guaranteed  anniuU  Income  .  .  .  you  have 
reached  the  point  of  no  return.  Onoe  you 
have  adopted  that  principle,  then  the  only 
question  Is:  Are  you  guaranteeing  enough? 
And.  of  course,  all  of  us  know  .  .  .  that  you 
can  mount  a  tremendous  argument  that  it  is 
not  enoiigh.  ...  So  the  pressure  on  you  to 
Increase  this  Income  are  going  to  build  and 
build  and  buUd. 

The  pressures  for  economic  Justice 
through  regular  increases  in  the  level  of 
the  guaranteed  income  will  be  Just  as 
strong — or  stronger— than  they  have 
been  for  similar  increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  And  every  time  the  level 
is  increased  new  families  become  eligible 
and  families  who  might  otherwise  have 
worked  their  way  off  the  rolls  remain 
eligible. 

Surely  the  President  must  understand 
that  if  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1  have  been 
accurately  represented  to  him. 

The  President  went  on  to  state  tn  his 
Williamsburg  speech: 

I  do  not  favor  a  guaranteed  annual  Income. 

Both  administration  a^xAesmen  and 
congressional  advocates  have  gone   to 
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great  lengths  to  disguise  the  "guaran- 
teed annual  income"  provisions  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  as  Income  mainte- 
nance or  income  supplement  or  some 
other  more  salable  commodity — a  tas- 
tier and  more  easily  swallowed  purgative. 
But  this  is  a  classic  case  of  "a  rose  by 
any  other  name"  smelling  the  same. 

I  simply  cannot  believe  that  President 
Nixon  could  be  taken  in  by  so  thinly  dis- 
guised a  ruse  unless  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  1  have  not  been  accurately  repre- 
sented to  him. 

However,  on  still  another  point  the 
President's  clearly  articulated  goals  for 
welfare  reform  have  been  seriously 
diluted  if  not  overUy  repudiated  in 
H.R.  1. 

For  he  said  at  Williamsburg: 

I  advocate  a  system  that  will  encourage 
people  to  take  work,  and  that  means  what- 
ever work  Is  available. 

And.  again: 

On  the  omitrary,  I  think  tboae  who  refuse 
to  register  for  work,  and  accept  work  or 
training  should  be  Ineligible  for  welfare 
payments. 

Yet  HJR.  1  begins  by  limiting  to  those 
jobs  paying  at  least  three  quarters  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  the  categories  of 
work  an  able-bodied  welfare  recipient 
must  take  or  lose  a  part  of  his  benefits. 
This  hardly  qualifies  as  "whatever  work 
is  available." 

Then  note  that  if  he  refuses  even  a  job 
paying  the  required  level  of  wages,  he 
loses  only  a  part  of  his  welfare  benefits — 
in  the  case  of  a  family  of  four,  $800  of 
the  guaranteed  $2,400 — this  hardly  meets 
the  President's  expressed  "ineligible  for 
welfare  payments"  criteria  for  Judging 
the  obligation  to  those  who  refuse  work 
or  work  training. 

Finally,  as  pointed  out  in  the  House 
debate,  there  is  a  loophole  a  mile  wide 
in  the  work  requirement  of  HJl.  1,  for 
section  211  contains  language  enabling 
an  otherwise  employable  Individual  to 
escape  the  work  requirement  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  that  he  is  "unable  to 
engage  in  work  or  training  because  of 
illness  or  incapacity."  Note  that  this  de- 
termination does  not  require  certifica- 
tion by  a  physician.  It  will  be  made  un- 
der delegated  authority  by  a  local  so- 
cial worker.  What  kind  of  guarantee  have 
we,  then,  that  able-bodied  adults  will 
take  work — "whatever  work  is  avail- 
able"— or  be  "ineligible  for  welfare  pay- 
ments." 

Surely  the  President  knows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  present  abuses  of  the  wel- 
fare system  are  traceable  to  the  in- 
grained opposition  on  the  part  of  both 
HEW  ofllcials  and  local  social  workers 
to  the  concept  of  work  incentives  and 
moving  people  off  the  relief  rolls  into  the 
working  force.  If  he  does  not,  he  need 
ony  read  the  reports  of  numerous  State 
studies — the  Oregon  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Task  Force  on  Welfare,  Oov- 
emor  Ogllvle's  recommendations  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  Oovemor  Reagan's 
findings  in  California. 

If  he  realizes  this,  as  I  believe  he  must, 
then  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  has 
been  misinformed — or  not  Informed — as 
to  the  content  of  HJl.  1. 

Such     inconsistencies     are     glaring 
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enough  when  there  is  no  alternative. 
When  a  viable  alternative  is  offered,  and 
consideration  of  it  is  refused,  those  in- 
consistencies become  indefensible. 

I  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  the  Cur- 
tis-Duncan proposal  will  receive  not  only 
thorough  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  that 
the  administration,  too,  will  review  its 
position  and  consider  the  possibility  that 
this  alternative  is  closer  to  its  own  ex- 
pressed goals  on  welfare  refonn  as  well 
as  more  nearly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  truly  needy,  the  American  taxpay- 
er, and  traditional  American  values  in 
general. 

Again  I  stress  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  welfare  reform  and  it  is  achiev- 
able. I  hope  the  citizens  of  this  country 
will  demand  the  best  legislation  pos- 
sible— and  get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks and  excellent  column  by  Willard 
Edwards  in  the  June  12,  1971,  Chicago 
Tribune  which  describes  the  importance 
of  the  Curtis-Dxmcan  bill. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  12,  1971) 
CAPrTAL  Vizws — Curtis  Has  Simple  Welfare 
Solution 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  June  11. — It's  going  to  be 
tough  for  President  Nixon  to  find  fault  with 
the  simple  solution  for  welfare  reform  put 
before  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis  (R.,Neb.). 

It  is  based  on  Nixon's  own  vigorous  state- 
ments of  his  goals. 

Studying  the  President's  remarks  of  April 
19  at  the  Republican  Governors'  Conference 
In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Curtis  was  Impressed 
by  Nixon's  eloquent  plea  for  revenue  sharing 
and  his  description  of  the  present  welfare 
system  as  "disastrous." 

Both  revenue  sharing  (allocation  of  $16 
billion  In  Federal  revenues  to  the  states)  and 
welfare  reform  (a  family  assistance  plan  with 
a  $1,000  guaranteed  annual  income  for  a 
family  of  four)  have  been  listed  by  Nixon 
among  bis  "six  great  goals." 

Why  not.  Curtis  asked  himself,  adopt  the 
Nixon  concept  of  revenue  sharing  as  the 
basic  principle  of  welfare  reform?  Why  not 
solve  two  problems  at  once  and  aim  for  two 
goals  by  dealing  with  welfare  reform  thru 
the  mechanism  of  revenue  sharing? 

There  was  no  time  to  waste,  because  a  wel- 
fare reform  bill  had  been  completed  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D..  Ark.)  and  sched- 
uled for  early  House  consideration. 

Curtis  drafted  his  proposal  and  presented 
It  as  "reasonable  alternative"  more  In  keep- 
ing with  the  administration's  alms  than  the 
Mills  bill. 

Since  the  President  and  ESllot  Richardson, 
secretary  of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
have  praised  Mills  and  his  committee  for 
their  work,  they  presumably  are  opposed  to 
the  Curtis  substitute.  They  may  find  It  em- 
barrassing to  explain  this  negative  reaction. 

The  measure  will  have  appeal,  for  example, 
to  those  conservatives  and  moderates  dis- 
turbed by  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
concept  (raised  to  $2,400  in  the  Mills  ver- 
sion). The  Curtis  plan  eliminates  this  con- 
cept. 

Instead  of  enlarging  the  HEW  bureauc- 
racy by  federalizing  all  welfare  programs,  as 
the  Mills  bill  does,  the  Curtis  proposal 
would  dismantle  that  apparatus,  returning 
to  the  states  the  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  their  welfare  programs 
and  regulations  for  administering  them. 

"The  President,"  Curtis  noted,  "has 
pointed  up  the  need  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
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power — to  get  more  of  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment back  into  the  hands  of  states  and 
localities. 

"But  the  federalization  of  welfare  goes 
exactly  counter  to  the  President's  thinking 
on  revenue  sharing.  I  am  told  that  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  Is  designed  to  reduce 
welfare  rolls  and  put  able-bodied  recipients 
back  to  work.  But  I  look  at  the  projected 
cost,  and  reason  rebels.  You  don't  cure  a 
problem  by  doubling  its  size  and  its  costs." 

Curtis,  No.  2  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  will  write 
Its  own  version  of  welfare  reform  after  the 
House  acts,  believes  he  will  get  some  com- 
mittee support  for  his  substitute  plan 
which  leaves  untouched  those  sections  in- 
creasing  Social   Security   benefits. 

He  may  get  an  even  quicker  test  of  con- 
gressional sentiment  on  his  proposal  when 
the  Mills  version  of  welfare  reform  reaches 
the  House  floor  in  a  week  or  two. 

A  group  of  10  House  Republicans,  headed 
by  Representatives  Philip  Crane  (HI.)  and 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl  (Hi.),  began  soliciting 
votes  for  the  Curtis  substitute.  They  pre- 
dicted cosponsorshlp  by  a  minimum  of  72 
members,  thus  insuring  a  spirited  floor 
battle  and  record  vote  unless  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  succeeds  in  a  current  at- 
tempt to  impose  a  gag  rule  on  amendments. 


HISTORIANS   COULD  ANNOINT 
NIXON 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ixoaiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
recent  column  by  Pete  Laine  in  the  Mi- 
ami Herald  which  opens  with  the  ques- 
tion: "Is  Richard  Nixon  heading  for  a 
spot  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents?" 

After  reviewing  the  record  the  writer 
concludes  that  "chances  are  building  that 
history  will  like  the  Nixon  record." 

The  article  follows  in  full: 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  25,  1971] 

HisToaiANs  Could  Anoint  Nixon 

One  or  thz  Grkats? 

(By   Peter  Lalne) 

Washington. — It's  a  thought  that  takes 
some  getting  used  to,  but  Is  Richard  Nixon 
heading  for  a  spot  in  history  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents? 

Tricky  Dick  of  the  used -car  gag?  The  re- 
treaded  reject?  The  packaged  Image?  Has 
there  been  some  mistake? 

The  question  may  answer  Itself  In  the 
negative  since  a  nuclear  age  may  have  no 
historians. 

But,  assuming  there  are  some,  they  will 
possibly  agree  that  the  last  pre-Nlxon  year, 
1968,  was  when  the  United  States  came  clos- 
est to  Insanity. 

Even  now  It  sears  the  memory.  The  as- 
sassinations. The  burning  cities.  The  ma- 
chine-gun outside  the  White  House.  The  de- 
bate about  actually  sending  more  troops  to 
Vietnam.  Chicago.  LBJ,  the  President  who 
couldn't  travel  freely  in  his  own  land. 

Thirty  months  have  passed  since  the  elec- 
tion. Which  of  the  happenings  of  this  period 
wUl  stand  out,  say,  30  years  from  now? 

One  will  surely  be  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  war,  easing  global  tension.  For  those 
who  like  their  history  In  date  form.  1969  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  year  the  nation  shed  Its 
delusions  of  divine  majesty  In  world  affair«. 

WUl  the  rate  of  withdrawal  from  the  war 
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seem  as  important  In  years  to  come  as  it  does 
now?  Probably  not. 

It  may  be  observed  In  retrospect  that  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  did  not,  after  all,  provoke  re- 
taliation from  Red  China.  It  will  certainly 
be  noted  that  the  United  States  and  Red 
China  had  friendly  contacts  for  the  first 
time  in  a  generation. 

Historians  will  hardly  fall  to  remark  that 
the  cities  of  America  stopped  burning,  the 
desegregation  of  schools  was  stamped  final, 
the  college  presidents  reoccupled  their  offices, 
the  fight  to  save  the  environment  cranked 
up,  and  the  Pentagon  spending  curve  turned 
down. 

One  event  of  recent  days,  the  SALT  accord, 
may  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  a  turning- 
point  In  human  affairs. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  one  man,  even  a 
President,  to  claim  all  the  credit  for  all  good 
works.  Events  often  lead,  oomfielllng  men  to 
follow.  Luck  plays  a  part,  like  throwing  In  a 
first  moon  landing  planned  by  someone  else 

Yet  how  Is  a  F^resldent  judged  If  not  by 
the  milestones  the  nation  passes  while  he's 
In  the  driver's  seat? 

Richard  Nixon  may  still  be  cashing  in 
mostly  on  the  windfall  of  not  being  Lyndon 
Johnson,  which  could  have  happ>ened  to  any- 
one. 

Whatever  its  cause,  chances  are  building 
that  history  will  like  the  Nixon  record — 
especially  since  historians  will  see  it  unen- 
cumbered by  the  heavy  hands  and  loud 
voices  within  his  own  establishment. 


REPORT  ON  SEX  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
schools  in  this  country  continue  to  per- 
petuate the  powerlessness  of  women  in 
society.  This  report  on  sex  bias,  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Organization  of 
Women,  discusses  the  many  different 
forms  of  discrimination  against  women 
in  the  educational  system. 

Overtly,  women  are  assigned  to  sex- 
segregated  classes,  teachers  who  favor 
their  male  students,  and  guidance  coun- 
selors who  discourage  them  from  many 
careers  that  have  limited  numbers  of 
women  in  higher  levels  of  administra- 
tion. A  more  subtle,  but  nonetheless  ex- 
tremely damaging  practice  common  in 
the  public  schools  is  the  stereotyping  of 
sex  roles.  Teachers,  administrators,  and 
the  curriculum  all  dictate  that  a  woman 
must  accept  subordinate  roles  in  so- 
ciety— that  they  must  have  a  cetain  ca- 
reer aspirations  rather  than  others — 
not  because  they  are  not  capable  of  do- 
ing all  kinds  of  Jobs,  but  simply  because 
they  are  women. 

I  support  NOW's  efforts  to  expose  this 
sex  bias  in  the  public  schools  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  We  must  offer  the 
young  women  in  our  society  the  same 
opportunities  we  offer  the  young  men — 
by  opening  all  educational  opiMrtunities 
to  both  male  and  female  students — as 
well  as  by  putting  an  end  to  the  damag- 
ing stereotyping  of  sex  roles  that  prevails. 

Social  expectations  strongly  expect 
women  to  be  passive,  dependent,  and 
submissive.  Until  the  schools  stop  judg- 
ing students'  abilities  on  the  basis  of 
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their  sex,  aocie^  will  be  denying  it«elf 
the  realization  of  the  fuU  potential  of 
over  one-half  its  members. 
The  rqxnt  follows: 


oiT  Skz  Bus  in  trs  Pobuc  Schools 

I  Mked  MlM  JooM  U  my  <Uu«ht«r  could 

take  m«tal  working  or   mBchanlc*.  kod  she 

asild  there  U  no  freedom  of  clMlce.  Tbjtt  la 

what  she  said. 

The  Cowrr.  That  U  li? 

The  WTTMns.  I  also  asked  her  whoee  ded- 
Mon  this  was,  tliat  there  was  no  freedom  of 
choice.  Aod  aba  told  nue  it  was  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  BduoaUon. 

I  didn't  ask  her  anything  else  because  she 
clearly  showed  me  that  it  was  against  the 
school  policy  for  girls  to  be  in  the  class.  She 
said  It  was  a  Board  of  EducaUon  decision. 

Q.  Old  she  use  that  pluaae.  "no  freedom 
at  choice"? 

A.  EsacUy  that  phrase;  no  freedom  of 
choice. 

That  Is  what  made  me  so  angry  that  I 
wanted  to  start  this  whole  thing. 

Q.  Nov.  after  this  Uwsult  was  filed,  they 
then  permlttAd  you  to  take  the  course;  is 
that  correct? 

A.  No,  we  had  to  fight  about  it  for  quite 
a  while. 

Q.  But  erentuaUy,  they  did  let  you  In  the 
second  semester? 

A.  They  only  let  me  in  there. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  gm? 

A.  Tea. 

Q    How  did  you  do  In  the  course? 

A.  I  got  the  medal  for  It  from  all  the 
boys  there. 

Q.  Will  you  show  the  court? 

A.  Tea  (indlcaUng). 

Q.  And  what  does  the  medal  say? 

A.  Metal  1870  Van  Wyck. 

Q.  And  why  did  they  give  you  that  medal? 

A.  Because  I  was  the  best  out  of  aU  the 
boys. 

The  CoTTST.  I  do  not  want  any  giggling  or 
noises  In  the  courtroom.  Just  do  the  beet  you 
can  to  control  yourself  or  else  1  will  have  to 
ask   you   to  leave  the  courtroom. 

This  Is  no  picnic,  you  know.  These  are 
serious  lawsuits. 

Dkax  BOAjm  or  Edxtcation:  Tou  and  we 
have  a  lot  In  common : 

People  blame  all  their  problems  on  us. 

We  sometimes  feel  defensive. 

We  somMtmea  sake  mistakes. 

We  both  work  to  educate. 

We  both  confront  a  bureaucratic  maze. 

We  both  believe  our  work  can  improve  the 
future. 

EinjCATlow  CoMKRm. 

National  OaoAiazATiON  roa  Woictn, 

Nbw  Yoax  Crrr  CHArm. 

What  Wx  Havk  Fovtn  (RsasAacH  COKPnjto 
BT  Claisx  PAiSNxa  DouaaovsKT) 

SXnfXNTAST    SCHOOLS 

The  Education  Conunlttae  of  the  New  York 
City  Chapter  of  the  National  Organization 
For  Women  has  received  numerous  com- 
plaints from  parents  of  elementary  school 
pupils.  These  complaints  have  had  to  do 
with  the  following  problems : 

A.    CXMKaAL   SXCBXOATION 

Administrators  and  teachers  frequently 
group,  line  up.  or  seat  students  according 
to  sex.  Actlvltlea  are  frequently  assigned  ac- 
cording to  sex.  (On*  teacher  who  considers 
herself  "liberated"  because  she  dtsUked 
housework,  had  her  pupils  making  paper 
hats — baseball  caps  for  the  boys  and  nurses 
caps  for  the  glr la  I) 

B.    OTIC 

Even  where  boys  and  girls  are  given  physi- 
cal education  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
ofUn  sezuaUy  segregated.  Boys  may  have 
more  exacting  exercises  to  perform  (chln- 
upa,  push-ups)  while  glrU  are  doing  such 
things  as  Jumping  rope.  In  many  cases,  boys 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  play  basketball 
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and  Softball  more  frequently  than  girls. 
When  the  girls  play  softball,  it  la  among 
themselves,  with  lenient  rules  (they  are  given 
several  chances) .  Girls  often  play  on  smaller, 
unmarked  fields,  while  boys  use  the  baseball 
diamond  with  marked  bases  on  the  play- 
ground. Sometimes  boys  play  against  girls, 
instead  of  forming  team*  with  boys  and 
glrla  on  each  team.  Teachers  frequently  make 
the  mistake  of  pitting  one  sex  against  the 
other  with  such  phrases  as  "Boys  shouldn't 
hit  girls." 

c.  irasic 
In  some  cases  lx>ys  are  encouraged  to  learn 
certain  Instruments  and  girls  are  encouraged 
to  learn  others. 

D.    TXACHXB'S    HXIJ>XaS 

Administrators  and  teachers  frequently 
favor  boys  over  girls  for  helping  with  such 
chores  as  carrying  books,  holding  doors, 
working  with  audiovisual  equipment,  etc. 
Those  who  are  chosen  to  help  are  often  con- 
sidered "elite"  by  other  students,  as  well  as 
by  themselves. 

X.     PLATS 

The  way  parts  are  assigned  in  various  plays 
and  skits  in  the  classroom  and  the  audi- 
torium often  reflects  traditional  stereotypes. 
For  example,  the  part  of  the  doctor,  prin- 
cipal, or  business  executive  would  be  played 
by  a  boy  and  the  part  of  the  nurse,  teacher, 
or  secretary  by  a  girl. 

r.    LBflSON     MATXBIAL 

In  addition  to  readers  (See  Appendix,  pp. 
13-19),  teachers  assignments  frequently 
show  stereotyped  attitudes  toward  males  and 
females.  In  math  problems,  women  work 
with  recipes  while  men  handle  high  finance. 
Exercises  in  grammar  of  English  and  other 
languages  ask  students  to  diagram,  memorize 
or  phrase  a  reply  for  sentences  which  in- 
variably show  males  and  females  in  stereo- 
typed roles  (mother  washes  dishes  while 
father  reads  the  newspaper). 

JUNIOa    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

Our  conmxittee  has  received  many  com- 
plaints from  Junior  high  school  students  and 
parents  regairding  discriminatory  require- 
ments and/  or  restrictions  in  home  economics, 
shops,  physical  education,  and  extra-curric- 
ular activities.  Since  witnesses  In  the  San- 
chez case  testified  to  similar  discriminatory 
practices  In  the  schools,  I  will  not  describe 
those  grievances  here,  but  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  the  court  records  reproduced  In  the 
Appendix,  pp.  31-38. 

ACAOXMIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

The  Public  High  Schools.  New  York  City, 
1970-71  lists  three  academic  high  schools  for 
boys .  Haaren.  EteWltt  Clinton  and  Boys  High 
School;  it  lists  five  for  female  students: 
Hunter,  Washington  Irving,  Walton,  Bay 
Ridge  and  Prospect  Heights. 

Until  recently,  women  were  excluded 
from  Stuyvesant  and  Brooklyn  Technical, 
two  of  the  four  "specialized"  high  quality 
academic  high  schools,  which  require  special 
entry  exams.  (The  other  two,  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  and  Florello  LaOuardia 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art  have  been 
co-ed.)  Stuyvesant  and  Brooklyn  Tech  pre- 
pare for  higher  education  leading  to  careers 
in  science,  math  and  technology.  Stuyvesant 
was  sexually  desegregated  in  196B-70  as  a 
result  of  the  celebrated  court  suit  of  Alice 
De  Rivera,  who  won  her  right  to  attend  the 
school  through  a  conciliation  settlement  on 
May  5.  1969.  Probably  also  as  a  result  of  that 
decision,  the  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
open  up  Brooklyn  Tech  to  women  students 
the  following  year,  1970-71. 

The  National  Organization  For  Women  is 
concerned  about  the  slow  pace  at  which  these 
two  schools  are  opening  to  women.  Last 
year  Stuyvesant  had  about  a  dozen  women, 
this  year  about  230.  There  are  3.350  students 
in  the  school.  Brooklyn  Tech.  as  of  Septem- 
ber, 1970,  had  3  women  students  out  of  a  total 
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of  6,300  students  (See  Appendix,  p.  39) .  There 
is  reasonable  cause  for  the  low  enrollment 
of  women  In  these  two  schools  slnee  the 
OUlctal  Direetory  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
1970-71  still  lists  Stuyvesant  and  Brooklyn 
Tech  as  "boys"  schools,  and  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  of  corrections  for  the  Directory 
makes  no  mention  of  the  change  in  Board 
policy  regarding  admissions  to  these  schools. 

VOCATIONAL    UICH    SCHOOLS 

The  favoritism  for  male  over  female  stu- 
dents stands  out  in  a  particularly  blatant 
way  in  the  system  of  vocational  education.  A 
Board  of  EducaUon  catalog.  The  Public  High 
Schools.  New  York  City,  1970-71  lists  17 
segregated  high  schools  for  either  "Boys 
only"  or  "Girls  only."  Of  these  17.  13  are 
for  male  students  and  only  5  are  for  females. 
The  National  Organization  For  Women  is 
particularly  disturbed  that  certain  highly 
specialized  vocational  high  schools  are  re- 
served only  for  male  students,  such  as,  Auto- 
motive, Aviation,  Food  and  Maritime  Trades, 
Thomas  Edison.  George  Westinghouse.  and 
others.  Theee  schools  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  mechanics,  catering  and  the  elec- 
trical industries. 

It  is  particularly  lixmic  that  women  who 
are  required  to  take  cooking  in  Junior  High 
School,  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Food  and 
Maritime  Trades  High  School,  the  only  school 
in  the  city  where  they  may  study  to  be  chefs. 

Not  only  are  many  vocational  schools  seg- 
regated, but  many  courses  in  the  oo-educa- 
tional  vocational  schools  are  closed  to  girls. 
A  flyer  put  out  by  the  High  School  of  Fashion 
Industries  lists,  out  of  nine  areas  of  speciali- 
zation, three  areas  for  "boys  only"  (Produc- 
tion Techniques,  Upholstery  Manufacturing, 
and  Men's  Clothing  Design  and  Manufactur- 
ing) and  one  field  for  "girls  only"  (Women's 
Apparel  Construction).  This  means  %  of 
the  program  offered  by  the  co-educational 
school,  is  closed  to  female  students,  and  1/9 
of  the  program  (that  specifically  devoted  to 
women's  clothes)  is  closed  to  male  students. 
Such  segregation  does  not  even  make  a  pre- 
tense of  being  "separate  but  equal." 

If  we  consider  the  course  offerings  In  all 
of  the  vocaUonal  schools.  The  Public  High 
Schools  lists  77  major  technical  courses  <^)en 
to  males,  while  a  mere  36  are  listed  for 
females.  Most  of  the  courses  on  the  female 
studenu'  list,  such  as  typing,  stenography, 
florestry,  and  cosmetology,  are  also  on  the 
list  for  male  students,  but  most  of  the 
subjects  on  the  male  list  are  not  on  the 
female  list,  such  as  architectural  drafting, 
rsdlo  and  TV  mechanics.  Jewelry  making  and, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  commercial  cooking 
and  catering. 

Although  the  catalog  of  high  schools,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  does  not  list  the 
New  Ywk  School  of  Printing  as  "for  boys 
only",  the  same  catalog  does  not  list  any 
printing  trades  courses  open,  to  female  stu- 
dents. And  there  are  in  fact  no  women  en- 
rolled in  the  New  York  School  of  Printing. 
Furthermore,  administrators  of  that  school 
seem  unaware  of  any  move  to  end  the  sex 
segregation  In  the  school  (with  the  exer- 
tion of  the  post  graduate  evening  school). 

We  question  the  exclusion  of  men  from 
courses  in  Practical  Nursing  and  Pre-Regls- 
tered  Nursing.  And  we  find  the  distinction 
between  the  male  course  in  dentistry  (Den- 
tal Laboratory  Processing)  and  the  female 
course  (Dental  Office  Assisting)  remarkably 
blatant  in  Its  discrimination  against  women. 

The  Vocation  High  Schools  for  males  only. 
as  listed  in  The  Public  High  Schools,  1970-71 
are  Chelsea,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Automo- 
tive. Alfred  E.  Smith.  Samuel  Oompers,  Food 
and  Maritime.  Manhattan.  East  New  York, 
George  WesUnghouse,  William  E.  Grady, 
Aviation  and  Thomas  A.  Edison.  In  addition, 
the  Official  Directory  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1970-71  Usta  the  New  York  School  of 
Printing  as  for  male  students.  In  other  words, 
two  directories  for  the  current  year  have  con- 
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fllctlng  information.  Vocational  hlg^  schools 
for  girls  as  listed  in  The  Public  High  Schools, 
1970-71  are  Mabel  Dean  Bacon,  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  Clara  Barton,  WUllam  H.  Maxwell,  and 
Jamaica.  Again  the  Official  Directory  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  1970-71  llata  one  more 
aa  for  "g^ls" :  Sarah  Hale.  Moreover,  the  sheet 
of  corrections  given  out  with  the  Official 
Directory  does  not  Indicate  that  either  the 
New  York  School  of  Printing  or  Sarah  Hale 
now  welcome  both  sexes.  Thus,  there  Is  con- 
fusion as  to  what  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Education  Is. 

aXX    BSOCATION 

The  Institution  of  Sex  Education  courses 
was  originally  supported  by  feminist  groups. 
However,  the  courses  as  they  are  currently 
taught  have  generally  failed  in  our  original 
hopes.  They  do  not  provide  any  information 
on  contraception;  they  in  no  way  emphasize 
the  ecological  crisis  we  face  due  to  overpopu- 
lation. Instead  they  purport  to  teach  "ideal  " 
sex  role  behavior. 

As  of  September,  1969,  Sex  Education  was 
taught  to  some  of  the  students  in  296  out  of 
the  900  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  in- 
cluding 45  of  the  100  high  schools.  These 
classes  are  still  given  separately  to  male  and 
female  students. 

In  the  teachers  manual  prepared  especially 
for  these  classes,  the  words  "contraception" 
and  "birth  control"  are  not  used  a  single 
time.  "Family  Planning"  is  referred  to  only 
briefly  in  passing. 

According  to  the  coordinator  of  the  courses 
at  the  Board  of  Education,  Herbert  Karp.  who 
was  interviewed  in  the  Spring  of  1970,  not 
only  does  the  Board  wish  to  avoid  offending 
anyone's  religious  principles,  but  it  is  afraid 
the  teaching  of  birth  control  in  too  great 
depth  might  be  legally  Interpreted  as  "un- 
dermining the  morals  of  a  minor,"  thus  ex- 
posing the  Instructors  to  the  dangers  of  legal 
suit. 

The  biology  of  human  and/or  animal  re- 
production is  covered  at  every  grade  level,  but 
it  comprises  only  16%  of  the  total  curric- 
ulum, the  rest  of  the  course  being  devoted  to 
problems  of  "'family  living." 

Aside  from  the  illogicality  of  sex  education 
classes  which  avoid  the  subject  of  contracep- 
tion, we  note  some  other  surprising  elements 
in  the  curriculum  as  set  forth  in  the  teacher's 
manual  called  "Family  Living  Including  Sex 
Education."  Notions  of  female  passivity  and 
the  "woman's  place"  have  been  Instilled  as 
early  as  grade  one,  where  the  manual  tells 
us  that  girls  "usually  play  with  dolls  and  en- 
gage In  housekeeping  activities  and  sewing," 
while  boys  "are  generally  very  active,  almost 
In  constant  motion"  (1967-68  edition,  p.  16). 
The  manual  goes  on  to  show  six-year-olds  the 
"kinds  of  work  men  usually  do"  and  "the 
kinds  of  work  women  usually  do"  (p.  17).  In 
grade  ten  when  students  are  subjected  to 
such  topics  as  "finding  life's  purpose  in  rais- 
ing children"  (p.  66),  we  witness  the  school 
reinforcing  all  of  the  social  pressures  which 
propel  young  women  toward  early  mother- 
hood. A  revised  edition,  published  in  1970 
still  instructs  teachers  In  grades  one  and  two 
to  "talk  about  the  kinds  of  work  men  and 
women  usually  do." 

GUIDANCX 

Apart  from  specific  cases  of  ofllctal  pre- 
rogative based  on  sex,  high  school  women 
have  complained  of  more  subtle  ways  in 
which  guidance  counselors,  teachers,  and 
the  curriculum  tend  to  channel  young 
women  into  the  so-called  "female"  occupa- 
tions which  provide  low  salaries  sad  little 
chance  for  advancement. 

If  98%  of  domestic  workers,  87%  of  secre- 
taries, and  3  out  of  4  clerical  workers  In  this 
country  are  women.  It  Is  partly  bsoauas  the 
schools  have  failed  to  motivate  tliem  and 
prepare  tham  for  mors  rsmunsrstlve  roles. 
In  saying  this,  we  fuUy  recognise  that  the 
education  systsm  did  not  itself  create  ssxosl 
and   racial   discrimination  In  the   business 
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world.  But  the  education  Bjrstem  is  none  the 
less  responsible  to  help  young  women  as  well 
as  young  men  develop  to  their  greatest 
potential. 

FXSSONNXL   AND   ADMXNISTSATION 

Finally,  we  leave  the  students'  side  of  the 
question  and  come  to  the  position  of  women 
on  the  staff  of  city  schools. 

In  the  1967-68  term,  women  students  at 
the  senior  colleges  of  the  City  University 
received  61%  of  the  advanced  certificates  in 
education,  and  62%  of  the  Masters  Degrees. 
Of  theee  Masters  Degrees  received  by  women, 
75%  were  In  education. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  women  held  69%  of 
the  city's  teaching  positions,  but  only  36% 
of   the   supervisory   positions. 

Furthermore,  of  all  principals  In  the  city 
schools,  women  accounted  for  only  33%  of 
elementary  school  principals,  12%  of  Junior 
high  school  principals,  and  14%  of  senior 
high  school  principals. 

We  believe  these  figures  indicate  a  pattern 
of  discrimination  against  women,  and  we 
feel  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  Investigate  and  attempt  to  cor- 
rect these  inequities. 

In  conclusion,  this  evidence  of  sex  dis- 
crimination which  we  have  enxunerated 
raises  vital  questions  of  concern  to  all  par- 
ents and  citizens  of  all  ethnic  and  economic 
backgrounds.  For  we  are  talking  about  the 
basic  right  to  prepare  one's  self  to  earn  a 
living,  to  harness  one's  skills,  and  to  con- 
tribute in  the  fullest  measure  to  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  our  society. 

What  Wb  Rbcommzno 

(By  Anne  Grant  West) 

Our  discontent  comes  from  the  fact  that 
we,  as  women,  have  been  doing  what  we  have 
been  raised  to  do.  We  have  prepared  thou- 
sands of  meals  for  our  families,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  wield  power  In  industries 
that  are  poisoning  the  food  we  cook.  We 
have  spent  our  best  years  raising  our  children, 
only  to  find  that  we  have  no  power  over  the 
Job  market  that  condemns  our  daughters  to 
economic  dependency,  and  we  have  no  power 
over  the  political  and  military  system  that 
sends  our  sons  around  the  world  to  kill  and 
be  killed. 

We  are  here  tonight  in  the  hope  that  our 
generation  of  women  will  be  the  last  to  be 
made  so  powerless  in  such  desperate  times. 

Our  specific  recommendations  to  you,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  at  New  York, 
are  as  follows: 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  we  demand 
an  end  to  all  sex  segregation  on  playgrounds 
and  in  classes.  Principals  and  teachers  should 
be  instructed  that  there  shall  be  no  group- 
ing, lining  up,  or  seating  of  students  in  sex- 
segregated  groups  in  classrooms,  corridors, 
lunchrooms,  or  auditoriums,  and  that  differ- 
ent activities  will  in  no  way  be  specified  for 
different  sexes. 

The  same  rules  shall  apply  to  intermedi- 
ate and  Jumor  high  schools.  New  York  State 
requires  two  years  of  shop  and/or  home  eco- 
nomics courses.  We  feel  the  appropriate 
adaption  of  this  is  to  require  one  yetu"  of 
shop  and  one  year  of  home  economics  in 
coeducational  classes. 

We  further  urge  that  courses  in  sex  educa- 
tion be  coeducational,  and  that  the  curric- 
ulum contain  factual  Information  on  con- 
traception and  on  the  ecological  crisis  we 
face  due  to  overpopulation.  Such  courses 
should  no  longer  put  forth  an  "ideal"  or 
"norm"  of  "masculine"  and  "feminine"  be- 
havior. 

We  are  convinced  that  most  physical  edu- 
cation courses  could  be  taught  beneficially 
in  coeducational  classes.  We  urge  that  the 
normative  standards  set  for  athletic  p«r- 
formance  be  set  by  the  enthre  school  pop- 
ulation, both  male  and  female.  This  would 
allow  females  the  dignity  of  compstlng 
against  the  same  standards  as  males,  and  It 
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would  protect  non-athletic  males  from  tfie 
emotional  tension  and  physical  stress  of  hav- 
ing to  perform  to  the  level  of  an  unneces- 
sarily high  "male  norm."  The  new  norm  will 
in  no  way  prevent  the  high  athletic  achiev- 
ers from  setting  new  records. 

We  especially  urge  that  coeducational 
courses  in  self-defense  be  provided  for  all 
students  In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  better 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  sexual  and 
non-sexual  attacks. 

We  urge  that  all  discriminatory  guidance 
practice,  such  as  the  tracking  of  females  into 
secretarial  courses,  be  ended  immediately, 
and  that  all  guidance  counsellors  and 
students  be  made  aware  of  the  full  range  oT 
courses  open  to  all  students,  regardless  of  sex. 

We  expect  that  the  various  school  direc- 
tories issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  will 
be  updated  to  Indicate  that  formerly  sex  seg- 
regated schools  are  now  coeducational.  And 
we  expect  that  meanwhile,  a  mimeographed 
sheet  announcing  these  changes  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  guidance  counsellors  and  to 
all  students  now  applying  to  high  schools. 

We  expect  that  neither  academic  nor  voca- 
tional high  schools,  nor  evening  trade  schools 
will  remain  sexually  exclusive.  This  means 
that  no  high  school  will  place  a  de  facto 
quota  on  females  admitted.  It  further  means 
an  end  to  all  public  school  sponsorship  of 
training  programs  in  cooperation  with  unions 
which  continue  to  bar  women  from  appren- 
ticeship programs,  from  union  membership, 
and  from  equal  opportunities  with  men  in 
Job  placement. 

We  expect  that  no  courses,  either  In  voca- 
tional or  academic  high  schools  wUl  be  barred 
to  either  sex,  and  that  all  classes  will  be 
coeducational. 

We  expect  that  experimental  programs 
which  provide  work-study  opportunities  to 
help  students  complete  their  high  school 
work  shall  no  longer  bar  girls  from  partici- 
pation, and  that  such  programs  shall  pro- 
vide the  same  work  experiences  and  oppor- 
tunities for  both  males  and  females. 

We  urge  that  no  school  be  permitted  to 
sponsor  any  sex  segregated  extra-curricular 
or  service  squads.  We  demand  that  males  and 
females  be  allowed  an  equal  opportunity  to 
serve  as  office  and  library  aides,  and  on  hall 
patrols,  audlo-vlstial  equipment  squads, 
stage  squads,  and  all  other  clubs.  We  expect 
that  all  princlpala  and  supervising  teachers 
shall  be  informed  of  this  policy. 

Females  who  are  competent  athletes  should 
not  be  barred  from  any  teams.  Including 
official  school  teams  which  compete  against 
other  schools  and  which  receive  trophies  and 
publicity. 

Just  as  college  cheerleaders  are  frequently 
male,  high  school  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  be  on  cheerleadlng  squads. 

We  urge  that  a  blbUography  and  resource 
manual  of  women's  studies  be  distributed 
to  all  school  librarians,  and  that  current 
textbooks  in  social  studies  be  supplemented 
with  materials  on  women's  studies.  We  urge 
the  Board  of  Education  to  notify  publishers 
that  the  image  of  girls  and  women  presented 
in  texts  for  all  courses  will  be  taken  Into 
consideration  on  all  future  purchases  of 
textbooks.  We  suggest  that  this  Report  on 
Sex  Bias  m  the  Public  Schools  accompany 
the  Board's  notice  to  publishers. 

We  demand  that  aU  schools  be  required  to 
submit  to  their  District  School  Boards  and 
the  Board  of  Education  a  report,  to  be  made 
public,  of  the  number  of  men  and  the  num- 
ber ot  women  holding  positions  as  regular 
teachers,  teachers  with  special  Job  assign- 
ments, department  chalrpsople.  superviaors, 
principals,  and  so  forth.  Ws  expect  that 
schools  showing  svidencs  of  sexual  dlscrlml- 
natlon  shall  be  required  to  comply  to  fair 
standards  of  emplojrmsnt  and  assignment 
for  all  teachers,  rsgardlaas  of  sex. 

We  reoommend  that  the  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon  Issue  publicity  to  stress  tbs  rl^t  of 
women  to  apply  for  higher  poatttons  in  the 
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sebool  lyBtcm  In  order  to  Imprcas  upon  col- 
lege adTlaors.  u  well  as  upon  men  and 
women  in  education,  that  women  are  as 
much  entitled  as  men  to  support  tbeDoselyes 
and  their  families  by  fllllng  high-ranking 
positions  In  the  school  system. 

We  urge  you  to  serlotialy  Inveetlgate  the 
poesibUlty  of  conducting  classes  on  the  busi- 
ness day  schedule  so  that  children  will  not 
be  excused  from  school  three  hours  before 
their  parents  return  home  from  work.  The 
present  school  hours  are  not  only  unneces- 
sary, since  we  now  have  electric  lights  to 
read  by,  and  since  our  children  no  longer 
have  farm  chores  to  perform,  but  they  also 
place  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  modem 
urban  family.  The  school  schedule  requires 
at  least  one  parezA  to  limit  work  opportuni- 
ties to  unrealistic  hours,  or  to  find  other 
arrangements  for  childcare  In  the  intervening 
hours.  The  situation  is  especially  Intolerable 
for  families  with  only  a  single  parent. 

We  urge  the  Institution  of  accredited  In- 
service  courses  to  help  educators  become  con- 
aclous  of  their  own  sexual  assumptions  while 
they  deal  with  the  problem  of  sex  discrimi- 
nation m  the  schools.  Mrs.  Orady  will  present 
this  proposal  more  fully. 

Finally,  we  ask  if  a  Board  member  here 
will  move  the  estalrilshment  of  a  Committee 
on  Sex  Bias  In  the  Schools.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  such  a  Committee  would  be  to 
study  the  recommendations  we  have  set 
forth,  and  to  suggest  methods  of  Implement- 
ing these  recommendations  In  the  schools. 
We  would  hope  that  at  least  three  of  our 
members  would  be  permitted  to  sit  on  such 
a  Committee.  The  c3ommlttee  would  be  lim- 
ited to  advisory  power,  but  It  would  have 
authorization  to  gather  Information  on  the 
schools,  and  It  would  be  offlcLally  introduced 
to  the  District  School  Boards  as  an  advisory 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  to  effectively  co- 
operate with  you  to  bring  women  Into  full 
and  equal  partnership  with  men  In  the 
schools,  and  soon,  throughout  all  of  our 
society. 

A    PBOPOSAL    FOI    CONaCIOCSNSSS-RAISINO    IN 

THE  Public  Schools 
(By  Kathleen  Orady) 

■ATIONALS 

As  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  N.O.W.  we  have  spoken  to  many  people 
In  the  school  system:  psychologists,  prin- 
cipals, and  teachers.  Our  original  goal  was 
to  point  out  specific  discriminatory  practices 
against  the  students.  Again  and  again  we 
found  we  were  dealing  with  their  own  sex 
prejudice.  For  example.  Junior  High  School 
principals  in  the  Executive  Training  Pro- 
gram were  given  a  questionnaire  to  fill  out 
and  63%.  men  as  well  as  women,  agreed 
with  the  statement:  "I  can  recognize  in  my- 
self a  certain  amount  of  bias  against 
women." 

This  bias  took  many  forms.  It  was  perhaps 
most  evident  In  the  questions  relating  to 
hiring.  In  a  general  question  dealing  with 
hiring  a  better  qualified  woman  or  a  man 
with  a  family,  only  44%  would  hire  the 
woman.  In  a  more  specific  question  on  hiring 
a  secretary,  31%  said  they  would  hire  a  leas 
qualified  woman  over  a  more  qualified  man, 
presumably  because  of  sex-stereotyping: 
secretarial  work  is  thought  to  be  woman's 
work.  Presumptions  about  sex-related  traits 
and  a  fairly  narrow  deflnltlon  of  social  roles 
was  alao  evident  throughout  the  question- 
naires. Many  of  the  reaponaea  Indicated  sim- 
ple misinformation  or  Ignorance  of  relevant 
research  and  daU  about  tha  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

All  the  school  personnel  we  spoke  with 
were  well-meaning,  mtelUgent  people  who 
have  simply  not  examined  their  preauppoal- 
tions  and  assumptions  in  this  context.  Many 
showed  suprlaa  at  some  of  the  facta  we  pre- 
sented and  tntareat  in  tlie  Idaaa.  R  la  dear 
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that  we  have  all  been  subject  to  the  pervasive 
sex  prejudice  of  the  society  at  large.  Teachers, 
along  with  the  rest  of  us,  see  themselves  in 
roles  limited  by  their  sex  and  condition  their 
students  to  the  same  views,  often  unknown- 
Ingly,  through  differing  evaluations  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  sexes. 

PtrUHMS 

We  would  like  to  propose  an  In-servlce 
training  course  on  sex  prejudice  and  social 
roles  for  teachers,  guidance  counsellors,  and 
any  and  all  other  Interested  school  person- 
nel. Our  main  objective  Is  to  Interrupt  the 
Inheritance  of  prejudice  through  an  educa- 
tive process  that  will  bring  such  attitudes 
to  the  conscious  level,  allowing  them  to  be 
retained  or  discarded  in  a  rational  fashion. 
Our  specific  objectives  are  as  follows: 

(1)  to  understand  society's  sexual  bias 
and  expectations  of  the  Individual, 

(2)  to  allow  school  personnel  to  under- 
stand their  own  sexual  bias  and  expecta- 
tions of  themselves,  of  their  associates,  and 
of  their  students, 

(3)  to  permit  the  people  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  become  familiar  with  the  txadl- 
tlonal    means   of   establishing   sexual    roles, 

(4)  to  enable  school  personnel  to  examine 
their  own  and  their  students'  sex-defined 
rolee, 

(5)  to  eetablish  an  atmosphere  that  will 
allow  the  participants  of  this  program  to 
explore  widening  choices  of  sexual   roles. 

METHODS 

Conaciousnees-ralslng  is  a  technique  de- 
veloped by  persons  desiring  to  Increase  their 
seneitlvlty  to  such  problems  as  racism  and 
sexism.  Its  core  is  the  small  dlscusalon 
group,  but  It  differs  from  other  such  groupts 
In  several  significant  ways.  Canfictousneee- 
ralslng  falls  between  lecturing  and  en- 
counter group  Interactions.  It  has  the  Im- 
mediacy and  some  of  the  emotlooal  content 
of  the  latter,  but  the  Idea  orientation  and 
choice  of  beliefs  of  the  former.  The  major 
feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  lecturing 
or  topical  seminars  is  the  personal  aspect. 
Partidpante  relate  ideas  to  particular  experi- 
ences. Everything  theoretical  Is  firmly 
grounded  in  praotlcal  instances  and 
examples. 

To  facilitate  consciousness-raising  in  the 
limited  period  of  time  that  the  oourae  wUl 
run.  certain  aesertive  techniques  will  also 
be  included.  The  advantage  to  Introducing 
some  of  these  techniques  of  encounter  group 
Interactions  Is  to  help  partlclptants  recreate 
experiences  for  demonstration,  re-experlence 
them  In  a  different  role,  aikd  In  other  ways 
consider  themselves  and  commonly  accepted 
attitudes  in  novel  ways.  The  purpose  Is  to 
interest  the  participants,  help  them  to  enjoy 
the  experience,  and  to  provide  a  bridge  from 
theory  to  practice. 

An  Important  aspect  of  this  course  will 
be  that  all  activities  within  It  will  be  volun- 
tary. No  one  win  be  required  to  participate 
In  pwycho-drama  or  even  discussion,  and 
Intervention  by  the  leader  should  keep  group 
pressure  ftor  conformity  In  check. 

NOTES  ON  ctrawcrrLCM 
I.  The  individual  examining  the  role  con- 
ditioning In  her/his  own  life: 

( a )  Choice  of  profession . 

(b)  Acceptance  of  responaibllity  on  the 
Job. 

( c )  Ambl  Uon  for  advancement . 

(d)  Single  or  married:  does  the  individual 
consider  her/himself  fulfilled? 

(e)  Dress  for  Job:  what  does  the  Individ- 
ual ooDslder  appropriate? 

(f )  Dealings  with  the  other  sex  on  equal, 
higher,  or  lower  levels. 

(g)  How  seriously  does  the  Indlvldiial  take 
the  Importance  of  the  Job  to  her/himself, 
her/his  family? 

(b)  Language  and  facial  expreasions  used 
In  dealing  with  other  personnel  and  tbe 
student*. 
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(I)  How  the  Individual  reacte  to  the  sex 
bias  of  her/his  students. 

(J)  How  do  men  and  women  feel  toward 
women  administrators? 

n.  Differing  expectations  by  teachers  of 
the  students  In  regard  to — 

(a)  Temperament — do  teachers  expect 
and  tolerate  more  independence,  aggressive- 
ness, loudness,  restlessness  from  boys?  more 
dependence  whining,  giggling  from  girls? 

(b)  Intellectual  abilities — do  teachers  be- 
lieve that  girls  are  more  vert>al,  boys  more 
mathematical?  that  aggressive  curiosity  is 
more  to  be  expected  from  boys? 

(c)  Socialization — do  teachers  expect  girls 
to  be  more  "mannered"  in  the  conventional 
sense  and  encourage  them  to  be  "feminine" 
(passive,  dependent)?  Do  they  encourage 
boys  to  be  "gallant"  (move  the  girls'  chairs, 
etc.)?  Do  they  expect  the  girls  to  be  more 
religious  and  moral,  boys  to  be  more  loyal 
and  ethical? 

(d)  Language  use — do  teachers  expect  and 
tolerate  more  slang,  rough  language  from  the 
boys? 

(e)  Dress — do  teachers  expect  girls  to  be 
neater,  follow  fashion  stylee  and  seasonal 
changes  more  closely?  do  they  pity  girls  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  play  the  fashion 
g^me?  do  they  reinforce  those  who  do?  do 
they  react  unfavorably  to  boys  who  have 
long  hair,  wear  earrings,  or  girls  who  wear 
slacks?  do  they  stress  modesty  for  girls? 

(f)  He«Llth — do  teachers  expect  boys  to  be 
more  robust,  less  complaining  and  reinforce 
girls  for  being  "sick"  monthly?  do  they  en- 
courage a  healthy  respect  and  confidence  In 
their  bodies  In  boys  and  a  morbid  anxiety 
and  fear  on  the  part  of  girls? 

(g)  Athletics — why  are  boys  and  girls 
segregated  If  they  are  In  their  athletic  ac- 
tivities? do  teachers  expect  competence  from 
boys  auid  failure  from  girls?  are  the  terms 
"sissy"  or  "tomboy"  ever  applied? 

(h)  Interests — do  teachers  expect  girls  to 
be  more  interested  In  childcare,  home,  and 
family?  do  they  expect  boys  to  be  Interested 
In  cars,  sports,  buUdlng  and  creating  with 
permanent  materials  (rather  than  food  and 
cloth)  ? 

(1)  Career  goals — do  teachers  expect  boys 
to  be  doctors,  girls  nurses?  do  they  encourage 
the  continual  sorting  out  of  career  options 
by  boys  and  overlook  the  need  In  girls? 

(J)  Sexual  attitudes — do  they  think  boys 
have  stronger  sexual  urges  and  Interest  and 
therefore  expect  and  tolerate  more  from 
them  In  the  way  of  questions.  Jokes, 
masturbation? 

(k)  Monitorial  duties — do  teachers  expect 
girls  to  do  light  housework  and  secretarial 
chores  In  the  classroom,  boys  to  do  the  heavy 
work  and  executive  duties? 

In  addition  to  these  personal  and  school - 
related  themes,  general  presentation  of  the 
relevant  biological  and  cultural  research  on 
sex  differences  will  be  Included  as  well  as  the 
evolution  of  the  social  roles  of  men  and 
women.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
every  difference  between  boys  and  girls  In- 
creases with  age.  Until  and  unless  the  school 
system  treats  them  absolutely  equally,  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  Isn't  the 
school  system  Itself  that  Is  creating  these 
differences. 

Sex  Role  Stxxeottpinc  in  BXeicxnta«t 
School  Rzaosxs 

According  to  the  statement  of  purpose 
adopted  at  the  organizing  conference  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  October  39,  18fl«: 

"We  believe  that  it  Is  as  essential  for 
every  girl  to  be  educated  to  her  full  potential 
of  human  ability  as  it  is  for  every  boy,  with 
the  knowledge  that  such  education  is  the 
key  to  effective  participation  in  today's  econ- 
omy and  that,  for  a  girl  as  for  a  boy,  educa- 
tion can  only  be  serious  where  there  is  ex- 
pecUUon  that  It  wUl  be  used  in  society. 
We  bslleye  that  American  educators  are  ea- 
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pable  of  devising  means  of  Imparting  such 
expectations  to  girl  students." 

Are  American  educators  taking  the  poten- 
tial of  girl  students  and  their  expectations 
seriously?  A  study  of  elementary  school  text- 
t>ooks  carried  out  by  the  Central  New  Jersey 
Chapter  of  N.O.W.  indicates  that  they  are 
not.  It  further  Indicates  that  girls  are  being 
actively  demotlvated  as  participants  In  the 
life  and  work  of  the  nation  by  the  concepts 
conveyed  in  the  books  they  read  in  school. 

An  Introductory  essay  entitled  "A  Message 
to  the  Teachers  from  the  Authors"  In  Llppln- 
cotts'  Basic  Reading  Program  refers  to  the 
rewards  of  learning  to  read: 

First,  there  Is  the  great  satisfaction  of 
mastering  a  skill  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
reward  of  emulating  the  grown-ups  for  whom 
reading  is  obviously  very  Important,  Is  the 
long-range  goal,  but  the  skill  Itself  Is  reward 
and  delight  to  the  beginner.  On  top  of  this 
delight  In  learning  for  Itself  we  seek  to  re- 
ward the  young  learner  with  amusing  or 
exciting  stories  as  fast  as  we  have  words  for 
them. 

In  a  total  of  144  readers  examined  (from 
fifteen  reading  series  and  ranging  from 
primer  to  sixth  grade  level)  there  are  881 
"amusing  and  exciting"  stories  centering 
around  boys  to  344  stories  centering  around 
girls.  This  represents  72%  boy -oriented  stor- 
ies to  cater  to  49 ''r  of  small  boys  In  the 
elementary  school  population. 

Similarly,  there  are  282  stories  centering 
around  adult  males  to  127  stories  centering 
around  adult  females.  There  are  131  biog- 
raphies of  famous  men  to  23  biographies  of 
famous  women. 

In  the  early  grade  readers  the  oldest  child 
in  a  family  is  always  a  boy.  Boys  are  associ- 
ated with  making,  earning,  playing  active 
games.  learning,  romping  with  dogs  and  help- 
ing their  fathers. 

Girls  are  associated  with  helping  their 
mothers  or  brothers,  playing  with  kittens, 
getting  In  to  minor  forms  of  trouble  and 
being  helped  out  by  their  brothers.  Patterns 
of  dependence,  passivity  and  domesticity  are 
apparent.  Story  lines  from  Scott  Foresman's 
first  three  primers  go  as  follows: 

"Boy  sets  up  carnival  act.  Boy  teaches  dog 
to  Jump  for  food.  Boy  solves  problem  of  keep- 
ing mother's  floors  clean.  Boy  solves  problem 
of  runaway  dog.  Boy  plays  ball.  Boy  uses 
magnet  to  solve  problem  for  girl.  Boy  builds 
car.  girls  Interfere." 

Story  lines  for  girls  go : 

"Girl  is  frightened  by  older  brother.  Qirl 
Is  helped  by  older  brother.  Girls  play  with 
Toddy  and  kitten.  Girl  is  helped  by  older 
boy.  Girls  solve  their  own  problem  (this  Is 
very  unusual).  Girl  mistakes  cat  on  televi- 
sion for  her  own  kitten.  Girl  goes  shopping 
with  mother.  Girl  helps  mother  choose  books 
Girl  p>alnts  picture  of  cat." 

In  Book  One  of  the  same  series  boy  story 
lines  begin  to  offer  specific  achlevemente  for 
boys  as  well  as  contacts  with  adults  outside 
the  home: 

"Boy  finds  policeman's  button  and  returns 
It.  Father  mends  boy's  sled  and  they  go  off 
together  to  ride  It  (leaving  mother  at  home) . 
Boy  wins  race  with  renovated  sled.  Boy  helps 
to  deliver  groceries.  Boy  waits  for  postman, 
longs  for  letter.  learns  of  new  boy  on  block 
and  makes  friends.  Boy  on  farm  befriends 
pony." 

Olrls  In  the  same  book  have  no  outside 
contacts  or  achievements  other  than  shop- 
ping expeditions.  They  begin  to  show  ten- 
dencies  to   minor   stupidities   and   mishaps. 

"Girls  boast  of  new  dresses,  find  they  are 
Identical.  Girl  goes  shopping  for  mother  and 
forgets  where  her  pocket  is.  Girls  goes  shop- 
ping, drops  apples,  forgets  eggs.  Girl  loses 
bunny,  boy  finds  It  for  her.  Girl  longs  for  her 
own  telephone  call,  finally  gets  one  from 
mother,  calling  the  children  home.  Girls 
make  corn  patties,  chickens  eat  them." 

In  Harper  and  Row's  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram "Around  the  Corner,  Primer  Level",  a 


girl  wanting  to  "do  something  different"  Is 
taken  on  a  shopping  expedition  to  buy  her 
brother  some  new  T  shirts.  A  little  lamb 
asks  her  mother  what  she  can  be,  and  mother 
replies:  "Some  day  you  virlll  be  a  sheep.  A 
mother  sheep.  Just  like  me!  That  is  what  you 
can  be." 

Derogatory  comments  directed  at  girls  in 
general  are  common  in  all  series.  Thus,  in  the 
Olim  basic  readers  Book  Six,  a  girl  gets  lost 
in  London,  with  the  comment:  "Olrls  are 
always  late."  In  the  Harper  and  Row  Basic 
Reading  Program,  Primer  Level,  page  45,  we 
find:  "Look  at  her.  Mother,  Just  look  at  her. 
She  Is  Just  like  a  girl.  She  gives  up." 

In  the  same  series:  "Oet  lost,"  said  Ann,  "I 
am  just  a  girl,  but  I  know  enough  not  to  do 
that."  Also:  "you  cannot  write  and  spell  well 
enough  to  write  a  book  You  are  Just  two 
little  girls."  Finally:  "Let  a  girl  do  the  start- 
ing? Not  a  chance!"  and  "That's  right,  Patty, 
let  a  girl  do  the  work  I" 

It  Is  accepted  In  the  reader  universe  that 
to  denigrate  girls  Is  a  satisfactory  sign  of 
masculimty  In  small  boys.  The  effects  of  this 
attitude  on  girls  themselves  Is  not  considered. 

Mothers  In  all  the  series  read  are  occupied 
with  domestic  cares  and  services.  In  Illustra- 
tions they  wore  skirts,  smiles,  short,  neat 
hairdos  and  aprons,  and  they  often  carry 
trays  of  cookies.  Sometimes  they  drive  cars. 
In  one  Bank  Street  Reader  a  working  mother 
is  found  (but  only  In  a  school  food  line) ,  and 
a  Harper  and  Row  Book  Five  story  describes 
a  fat,  unhappy  bully  whose  problem,  by  im- 
plication, is  that  his  mother  works  and  Is  not 
at  home  to  welcome  him  after  school,  (page 
107)  "Martin  had  never  minded,  or  anyway, 
not  very  much,  and  it  wouldn't  have  mat- 
tered If  he  had  minded,  because  the  Hastings 
family  needed  the  extra  money  she  made." 
This  child  conflicts  In  the  story  with  a 
"good"  boy  whose  mother  is  at  home  every 
day  to  give  him  cookies  and  milk.  The  Im- 
plicit social  Judgment  Is  unmistakable. 

Mothers  are  never  shown  doing  independ- 
ent work  of  their  own  or  coming  back  to  the 
family  after  some  personal  expedition.  They 
are  de8crlt>ed  as  emotional  and  unreasonable. 
Thus  in  S.R.A.'8  The  Purple  Turtle."  page 
95:  'My  Mom  says  'Don't,  youll  mess  your 
shirt'  "  On  page  162:  "Roger's  mother  wept, 
afraid  that  her  son  would  be  eaten.  But 
Roger  was  a  brave  boy  "  Also:  "Mama's  face 
was  sad.  and  her  voice  was  soft.  'Do  not  worry. 
Mama!'  " 

In  "A  King  on  a  Swing'  In  the  same  series, 
page  28:  "Mom  will  be  mad  She'll  yell  at  me. 
she'll  spank  me."  (this  boy  Is  speaking  to  his 
father)  Also:  "You  know.  If  you  are  bad  Mom 
will  spank  you."  Mothers  are  shown  as  dis- 
ciplinary and  repressive,  fathers  as  the 
brlngers  of  fun  and  stimulation.  Fathers 
never  display  emotion,  even  anger  is  not 
represented.  Father  Is  a  beloved  being  who 
never  loses  his  cool. 

In  Harper  and  Row's  Book  O.  under  the 
chapter  heading.  "Boys'  Adventures"  an  ex- 
treme of  anti-mother  feeling  Is  reached.  TTie 
story  of  Roald  Amondson  as  a  small  boy 
whose  father  dies  is  told.  "Roald  was  left 
with  his  mother.  She  was  a  determined 
woman.  But  he  was  determined  too."  She 
wants  him  to  become  a  doctor,  but  he  wishes 
to  be  an  explorer.  In  the  end  she  dies,  and 
this  event  releases  him  to  do  as  he  wishes. 
Teachers'  notes  to  this  story  include  the  ques- 
tion to  the  class:  "Is  twelve  years  old  too 
young  to  plan  for  your  future?" 

Girls  are  never  found  planning  for  their 
futures,  but  at  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  levels  boys  m  all  series  begin  to  look 
forward  to  manhood.  Earning  and  achieve- 
ment become  Increasingly  important.  Quotes 
of  specific  Incentives  to  manhood  Include  the 
following: 

"Camping  out,  eh?"  said  the  tall  man, 
"Get  more  like  your  father  every  day.  He 
would  have  been  here  fast,  but  he  couldn't 
have  come  faster  than  you  did."  (Llpplncott's 
Basic  Reading  Program,  Book  O,  page  247) 


Also:  "In  a  family  when  a  boy  does  his  work 
well,  perhaps  he  can  earn  his  wish."  (Girls 
are  never  paid  for  domestic  chores.) 

Boys  begin  to  control  their  emotions  and 
quotes  like  the  following  begin  to  appear: 
"He  would  go  over  the  falls  on  his  feet, 
standing  like  a  main.  He  would  not  cry  out 
like  a  little  boy  for  help."  (Laldlaw  Brothers 
4th  grade  reader) 

Geographical  range  becomes  important  for 
boys  while  girls  remain  domestic  or  neighbor- 
hood In  their  settings.  Thus  In  the  Olnn 
basic  readers,  story  lines  go  as  follows: 

Boy  visits  Moon  base  with  father.  Puerto 
Rlcan  boy  starts  business  with  his  grand- 
father. Farm  boy  does  "a  man's  Job"  harvest- 
ing corn  after  his  father  Is  Injured.  Arab  boy 
rescues  a  lamb.  Lapp  boy  does  "a  man's  work" 
In  a  wolf  hunt.  Canadian  boy  learns  a  skill. 
...  a  boy  Is  really  getting  to  be  a  man 
when  he  lesirns  to  handle  a  kayak." 

In  the  Glnn  Basic  Readers  Book  Five  we 
find  a  boy  who  shoots  a  grizzly:  "Pa  had  left 
him  to  be  the  man  of  the  house.  Here  was 
the  dead  grizzly  to  prove  that  he  had  been 
worthy  of  the  trust."  On  the  other  band, 
when  a  mother  settler  shoots  a  wolf  In  Llp- 
plncott's Series  Book  O  (her  husband  Is 
away  from  home),  she  says  modestly,  "It 
wasn't  hard,  the  wolf  was  a  good  target 
against  the  snow." 

In  Oinn's  Book  Five  again  a  boy  has  a 
flood  adventure  during  a  picnic:  "You  did 
a  dangerous  thing,  bringing  that  boat  across 
the  flood,  and  a  brave  thing.  You  acted  like  a 
man." 

Biographies  of  men  often  show  the  progres- 
sion from  boyhood  ambition  to  manly 
achievement.  Thus  In  Llpplncott's  Basic 
Reading  F»rogram  Book  E  we  find  Buffalo  Bill : 
"Even  when  he  was  a  little  boy  of  five  he 
had  learned  to  ride  a  horse.  By  the  time  he 
was  eight  he  was  an  expert  rider."  Kit  Carson 
In  the  same  book  escapes  some  bears  In  a 
hunt.  "When  Kit  was  a  small  boy  he  wanted 
to  be  a  hunter  and  trapper.  His  father  had 
taught  him  how  to  shoot  straight."  Parallel 
Incentives  for  girls  are  totally  lacking. 

Sometimes  little  girls  take  It  upon  them- 
selves to  play  little  mother  and  encourage 
their  brothers  to  achieve  Thus  in  Llppln- 
cott's Basic  Reading  Program  Book  D,  p»age 
30,  a  girl  convinces  a  boy  that  he  needs  to 
learn  to  read:  "You  need  reading  and  writing 
and  numbers  for  almost  everything.  A  srJes- 
man  must  be  able  to  read  his  orders.  He  must 
add  up  his  bills."  She  mentions  mechanics 
and  painters  with  similar  needs.  Her  own 
future  needs  are  not  considered. 

In  Harper  and  Row's  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram Book  Five  an  attempt  Is  made  to  handle 
the  problem  of  female  adulthood.  A  girl 
comes  across  an  old  house  In  which  she 
finds  traces  of  a  woman  who  once  lived  there. 
She  examines  a  girlhood  portrait  and  a  fan 
and  an  adult  portrait.  These  are  her 
thoughts:  "She'd  had  cheeks  like  speckled 
eggs  and  a  merry  look  despite  her  serious  lips 
How  had  she  become  a  woman  who'd  used 
the  fan?  How  had  a  girl  who  looked  so  honest 
and  everyday  fit  in  with  a  fan  that  looked 
like  mootillght,  music  and  romance?  This 
tomboy  Netta  had  managed  to  grow  up  and 
still  stay  her  own  self.  .  .  .  Katie  wasn't 
sure  what  she  herself  meant  by  womanhood. 
Well,  she'd  find  out  in  time  .  .  .  the  Im- 
portant thing  was  that  a  tomboy  girl  had 
handled  growing  up.  'If  she  could  do  It,  I 
can  do  It  too,'  Katie  nearly  shouted." 

The  message  is  that  growing  up  for  a  girl 
Involves  a  mysterious  metcunorphosls  from 
a  merry  tomboy  to  a  romantic  woman,  with 
a  veUed  hint  at  loss  of  identity  in  the  process 
The  next  book  in  the  series,  a  sixth  grade 
reader,  has  no  girl -centered  stories  at  all. 

A  story  In  the  Glnn  Basic  Readers  describes 
a  girl  who  impersonates  a  boy  and  rides  the 
pony  express,  having  always  longed  to  be  a 
boy.  A  bandit  captures  her  but  lets  her  off  dis- 
covering her  sex.  He  says.  "It  Is  always  wisest 
for  girls  to  be  happy  thait  they  are  girls."  Do 
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educ»tora  take  It  for  gr&nted  tb*t  boya  are 
unlUkely  to  ba  B»Usn«d  with  their  atatiM  •• 
boya?  It  la  claar  that  beloe  a  girl  In  our 
praMot  aoelal  climate  reqtilroB  a  certain 
realgnatton. 

In  Booghton  Mlfflln't  "liooklog  Ahead," 
Book  Four,  we  find:  "Agnaa  waa  10  years  old, 
but  she  still  thought  that  playing  Jack-in- 
the-box  would  be  fun.  Since,  howvTer,  she 
waa  the  only  girl  In  the  family,  she  knew  she 
should  help  bar  mother."  Boys  by  oontrast 
feel  no  sense  of  obUgatlon  to  help  their 
fathen.  They  desperately  long  to  do  ao,  since 
this  means  added  status  and  brings  them 
closer  to  the  desirable  state  of  manhood. 

In  biographies  of  famous  women  the  facts 
of  achlevemest  are  often  quallfled  in  some 
way,  such  as  this  In  Harper  and  Row's  Book 
TE:  Annie  Oakley  says  of  Ftank  BuUer,  "He's 
the  flnaat  looking  man  I  ever  say.  I  wlah  I 
didn't  have  to  beat  him. 

In  the  Olnn  Basle  Readers  female  achieve- 
ment is  shown  as  freakish  and  exoepti<»i*l, 
thus  In  Book  Plve:  "Prom  the  very  begin- 
ning Amelia  Barhart  waa  different  from  other 
little  girls."  Alao:  "Kzcept  for  one  thing  Maria 
MltcheU  seemed  like  any  other  young  girl 
on  Nantucket  Island."  The  point  is  made  In 
the  story  that  Maria  Mltchea  had  to  put  the 
kltcheD  In  order  first  before  she  could  atudy 
the  stars.  Another  quote  lUustratea  the 
derogatory  atUtude  to  female  achievement 
which  Is  widespread  in  theae  readers:  "You 
did  alright  for  a  girl,  ridln'  the  Pony 
BxpreoB." 

The  numbers  and  variety  of  adult  malea 
in  different  occupaUons  shown  in  all  readers 
oontraata  strongly  with  the  numbers  of  fe- 
male adults  In  different  occupations.  In  D.C. 
Heath's  primer  seriss  Book  Two  adult  malea 
include:  Father,  pet  store  owner,  postman, 
fireman,  policeman,  zoo  keeper,  ice  cream 
man,  a  clown,  railway  conductor,  aheep 
farmer.  Women  in  this  book  include  Mothers, 
ladies  next  door,  and  grandmother.  Where 
adult  females  appear,  throughout  the  series 
read,  they  tend  to  be  in  a  sui>ervlaory  or 
aervlce  relationship  to  a  child,  or  the  wivea 
of  varying  male  figurea. 

In  Scott  Poreaman's  Book  Five  ("Vlata") 
an  extreme  in  female  exclusion  is  reached. 
Male  minor  characters  Include  explorers, 
sclemiata,  naval  commanders,  submarine 
commanders,  forest  ranger,  a  king,  a  gaucho, 
a  pilot,  a  school  principal,  a  railroad  inspec- 
tor and  various  fathers.  No  female  minor 
characters  appear,  although  there  is  one  story 
Involving  two  silly  girls  who  hold  a  progree- 
slve  lunch  and  two  female  biographies,  one 
of  a  brave  doctor  (frontier)  and  the  other  an 
eight  sectton  biography  of  Helen  Keller. 
Female  exclusion  becomes  more  acute  as  the 
grade  levels  rise.  In  Harper  and  Row's  sixth 
grade  reader  there  are  no  girl-centered 
stories  at  all. 

Fairy  talea  offer  examples  of  pretty  herolnee 
rewarded  for  their  looks  and  sweet  disposi- 
tions by  marriage  to  princes,  but  as  far  as 
achievement  goea.  Hansel  says  to  Oretel: 
'T)on't  worry,  sister,  I  wiU  take  care  of  you." 
(Upplncott's  Book  O)  The  message  la  that 
females  are  good  so  long  as  they  are  pretty, 
and  that  age  and  uglineaa  are  synonymous 
with  evu.  Snow  White,  ClnderelU,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  and  many  others  Ulustrate  tradi- 
tional attitudes  of  male  poaaeaaiveneas  to- 
wards the  lovely  yoiing  female  coupled  with 
fear  and  mistrust  of  the  older  woman.  Such 
stories  are  part  of  our  cultural  picture  and 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  school  curricula, 
but  they  do  require  InterpreUtion  and  under- 
standing. Myths  such  as  Pandora's  Box  which 
express  man 'a  fear  of  "female  evil"  must  be 
discusaed  in  depth  and  explained. 

In  spite  of  many  good  intentions  American 
educators  are  in  fact  directing  female  chil- 
dren into  thoee  aubordlnate  occupations  and 
attitudaa  which  most  closely  serve  the  short- 
term  oonvanlenoe  of  an  adult  male  hierarchy. 
It  U  no  wonder  that  rates  of  academic  and 
other  forms  cf  aehlavement  show  a  sad  fall- 
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ing  off  among  women.  The  female  population 
of  this  country  has  Intemaliaed  Charles 
Kingsley's  sentiment: 

"Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever  I" 

A  complete  report  of  the  findings  of  this 
committee  will  be  available  in  May,  1971 
from :  Women  on  Words  and  Images,  R.  O.  4, 
35  Cleveland  Lane,  Princeton,  N.  J.  08640: 

The  New  Jersey  women  believe  that  their 
sons  as  well  as  their  daughters  are  harmed 
by  the  notion  of  sex-stereotyped  roles  and  by 
the  aastimptlon  that  boya  must  be  strong  and 
glru  agreeable,  that  males  must  direct  and 
malea  obey. 

They  want  their  sons  to  be  gentle  as  well 
as  strong  and  their  daughters  to  be  adven- 
tviroua  as  well  as  sensitive.  They  want  the 
books  their  children  read  to  emphasise  the 
variety  of  choices  open  to  them  regardless 
of  their  sex.  And  they  want  readers — the  moet 
important  books  of  the  early  school  years — 
to  present  to  their  children  a  positive  image 
of  women  as  well  as  men,  one  that  Is  based  in 
reality  and  founded  on  equality  and  respect. 
— from  "Harmful  Lessons  Little  Oirls  Learn 
In  School",  Betty  MUes,  Redbook,  Biarch  1971, 
copyright  1971  McCall  Publishing  Co. 

AiTALTsia  or  Matr  TxxTBOoits  FoxnfD  IN 
New  Yoax  School  Libruuxs 

Seeing  Through  Arithmetic  Five  (Scott 
Foresman) . 

Mathematical  problems  in  this  text  pre- 
sent math  concepts  in  social  contexts  which 
strongly  reinforce  stereotyped  sex  roles.  Fol- 
lowing are  some  examples,  with  page 
numbers: 

Page  22 — Brownies  are  cooking  and  sewing 
to  raise  money. 

Page  26 — Boy  is  building  with  his  father, 
thus  stressing  active  work  as  related  to  males. 

Page  45 — Out  of  ten  problems,  five  dealt 
with  girls  cooking  and  sewing. 

Page  65 — Problems  dealing  with  club  activ- 
ities: girls  are  shown  making  sandwiches. 
whUe  boys  buUd  dividers. 

Page  84 — Shows  girls'  4H  Club  activities. 
Fourteen  problems  deal  with  sewing  and 
cooking. 

Page  110 — Out  of  14  problems.  3  deal  with 
mother  cooking  and  girls  helping. 

Page  133 — Olrls  and  women  are  shown 
cooking  and  cutting  cakes. 

Page  164 — Father  takes  boys  on  camping 
trip.  Mother  stays  home  and  bakes. 

Page  183 — Boy  goea  out  planting  with 
father  while  mother  stays  home  and  bakes. 

Page  314 — Women  and  girls  are  shopping 
for  food  and  sewing  supplies. 

Page  220 — Problems  deal  with  women  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  men  driving  cars  and  hiking. 

Page  264 — Women  and  girls  are  shopping 
and  cooking.  Problems  dealing  with  men  have 
them  building,  repairing,  and  earning  money. 

Math  Book  S  (Heath) . 

This  book  contains  fewer  problems  than 
the  preceding  book,  but  where  there  are  prob- 
lems, role  teaching  Is  Just  aa  evident.  Some 
examples  follow: 

Page  166 — Out  of  ten  problems,  five  deal 
with  boys  working  at  physical  activities,  and 
two  problems  have  girls  babysitting  and 
sewing. 

Page  166 — Out  of  five  problems,  one  has 
girls  sewing,  and  two  problems  have  boys 
playing  marbles  while  girls  are  Jumping  rope. 

Page  173 — There  are  12  problems  altogether, 
eleven  dealing  with  boys  earning  money, 
building  things  and  going  places.  whUe  one 
deals  with  a  girl  buying  a  ribbon  for  a  sew- 
ing project. 

Page  197 — Out  of  five  problems,  three  deal 
with  boys  and  men  doing  varied  activities 
while  one  problem  deals  with  one  girl  shop- 
ping and  one  girl  sick. 

Sally  Nussbaum  distributed  the  following 
message  to  students  leaving  JH8  82  on 
April  7.  1971 : 

1491  Montgomery  Ave..  Bronx,  New  York 
10463. 
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DsAa  Paxxnts  and  CrnzxNs:  Oirls  at  JHS 
82  are  discriminated  against  in  curriculum 
and  sports.  They  are  barred  from  taking  In- 
dustrial arts  ooiuaee  of  woodwork,  metal - 
work,  electric  ahop,  and  sometimes  printing 
and  mechanical  drawing.  They  are  program- 
med into  domestic  courses  such  as  crochet- 
ing sewing,  home,  etc.,  and  child  care,  instead. 
My  daughter,  Daniela  Romero,  was  refused 
entrance  to  metalwork  class. 

Oirls  at  JHS  82  do  not  have  supervised 
afterschool  handball  and  tumbling.  A  girls 
basketball  team  was  formed  but  no  games 
were  ever  arranged  for  it  with  other  schools. 
Games  were  arranged  for  the  boys"  basket- 
ball team.  Olrls  seldom  participate  in  cheas 
and  pingpong,  and  not  in  cltywlde  or  dls- 
trictwide  tournaments,  but  to  my  knowledge 
no  special  effort  is  made  to  find  out  why  they 
do  not  take  part,  nor  to  encourage  them  to 
do  so. 

Recently  I  sent  a  petition  to  Dr.  Milton 
Stler,  Principal,  JHS  83,  signed  by  some 
parents,  asking  that  the  industrial  arts 
courses  be  opened  to  girls  on  the  same  basis 
as  boys.  If  you  agree  let  the  school  authori- 
ties know. 

A  bill.  no.  4811.  has  been  Introduced  by 
State  Assemblyman  Al  Blumenthal  (D.. 
Man.)  to  end  discrimination  by  sex  In  ad- 
missions to  courses  of  Instruction  or  teams. 
I  urge  you  to  write  your  State  legislators  to 
support  this  bill. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is  attempt- 
ing to  establish  the  basis  of  a  class  action 
suit  against  the  Board  of  Education  for  sex 
discrimination  In  the  Junior  high  and  high 
schools.  This  Is  being  done  on  behalf  of  the 
High  Schocri  Women's  Coalition,  a  student 
organization.  ACLU  claims  It  violates  the 
14th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution — equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  For  Information  call 
ACLU.  934-7800. 

Let  the  following  know  that  you  want  your 
daughters  to  get  the  same  education  as  your 
sons,  so  that  all  children  will  have  the  chance 
to  develop  their  talents  to  the  fullest: 

Dr.  Milton  Stler,  Principal,  JHS  83,  Ma- 
combs  Rd.  &  176  St.,  Bx.  Andrew  Donaldson, 
District  Superintendent,  1377  Jerome  Ave., 
Bx.  Oerald  Morton,  Pres.,  Comm.  Sch.  Bd.. 
1377  Jerome  Ave..  Bx.  Una  Rosklnd,  Pres., 
Parents  Assn.,  JHS  82,  Maoombs  Bd.  b  176 
St.,  Bx.  Isaiah  Robinson,  V.  Pres.,  Bd.  of  Ed., 
110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn. 

The  following  excerpts  are  public  testi- 
mony in  the  case  of  Bonnie  Sanchez  and 
Laura  Edelhart  against  Harold  Baron.  Prin- 
cipal of  Junior  High  School  317,  and  Hugh 
McDougall,  EUstrlct  Superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict 38,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
(69  C  1615)  given  In  United  States  Court- 
house, Brooklyn.  New  York,  on  January  29 
1971,  and  March  19,  1971.  For  further  In- 
formation on  this  case,  contact  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  84  Fifth  Avenue  New 
York.  NY. 

Excerpts  of  testimony  of  Laura  Edelhart 
(continued  from  front  cover)  : 

After  I  got  home.  I  started  calling  the 
Board  of  Education.  But  I  never  got  through 
to  anyone.  I  must  have  made  a  dozen  calls  at 
least. 

Q.  Did  anyone  at  the  Board  of  Education 
ever  tell  you  anything  to  do  about  this 
matter? 

Well,  eventually  I  was  told  that  because 
the  school  was  decentralizing  that  I  should 
go  back  to  the  school  for  this  problem:  that 
It  wouldn't  be  a  matter  of  the  Central  Board 
any  more. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  that? 

Yes.  I  did.  I  caUed  the  school.  I  spoke  to 
Mr.  Baron  ...  and  he  said  that  we  have 
too  many  boys  In  the  school  to  be  able  to 
allow  the  girls  to  take  metal  work  and 
mechanics. 

Q.  Mrs.  Edelhart.  when  you  were  in  high 
school,  did  you  attempt  to  take  a  metal 
working  course? 

Mr.  MAuaxa.  Objection. 

The  CouxT.  How  long  ago  waa  It? 
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The  Wrrifxaa.  About  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Couar.  Objection  sustained.  Unrelated. 
Mr.  Ennis.  Your  Honor,  I  wlah  to  show 
that  it  is  related,  in  this  sense:  I  wish  to 
show  that  the  only  named  plaintiff  in  this 
case  was  the  named  plaintiff  because  she 
had  the  support  of  her  mother.  She  had  the 
support  of  her  mother  because  her  mother 
was  alao  denied  permission  to  take  a  metal - 
work  class  when  she  was  in  high  school,  and 
it  is  because  of  that  continuing  problem — 

The  CouxT.  I  am  not  persuaded.  The  ob- 
jection  is   sustained. 

Q.  Mrs.  Edelhart,  do  you  think  that  having 
taken  the  course  It  was  valuable  for  your 
daughter? 

Mr.  Maukx.  Objection. 
Yes,  I  do. 

The  CouKT.  What  is  the  relevancy  of  that? 
Mr.   Emnis.  Well,  Your  Honor,   I  wish  to 
establish    that,    having    taken    that    course, 
Bonnie  Sanchez  was  a  more  self-reliant  and 
capable  Individual  than  she  was  before. 

The  COTTBT.  Let  us  assume  that  Is  so.  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  the  policy? 

I^.  Enkis.  It  has  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  that  policy  Is  damaging  the  lives  of  fe- 
male students  in  high  school.  We  Intend  to 
show  that  It  Is;  that  the  Board  of  Education 
policy  is  depriving  female  students  of  the  op- 
portunity to  become  self-reliant  people — 

The  CouKT.  Do  you  expect  to  offer  any  sta- 
tistics on  it,  or  do  you  expect  to  rely  on  the 
testimony? 

Mr.  Ennis.  We  will  offer  statistics.  Your 
Honor. 

Excerpts  of  testimony  of  Oigl  Gordon,  JHS 
217  (Van  Wyck),  Ninth  Grade: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  shops  are  avail- 
able at  your  school? 

They  have  sewing  and  cooking  available  to 
the  ninth  grades.  That  Is  only  for  girls.  And 
for  the  boys,  they  have  metal  and  printing, 
and  I  thing  they  also  have  ceramics. 
Q.  What  shop  are  you  taking  now? 
We  Just  changed  shops  and  I  was  assigned 
to  sewing. 
Q    Which  shop  did  you  want  to  take? 
I  wanted  to  take  printing. 
Q.  Did   you   make   any   attempt    to    take 
printing? 

Yes,  I  did.  I  went  to  several  p>eople,  one  of 
them  was  Mr  Wydlock,  and  he  hold  me  he 
would  check  Into  the  matter  and  he  would 
try  to  get  me  Into  the  boys'  shop.  Then  I 
saw  him  again  and  he  said  he  thought  they 
were  all  filled  up.  And  then  I  saw  him  a  third 
time  and  he  said  there  was  no  room  in  the 
boys'  ahop  for  any  more  girls 

Q    Do  you   know   whether  there   are   any 
more  girls  In  there  now? 
No.  there  aren't  any  girls. 
Q.  Did     he     say     It     was     a.     boys"     shop 
speclfllcally? 
Yes 

Q.  How  many  shopts  are  there  for  boys? 
Two  or  three;  It  depends  upon  what  peri- 
ods   There  are  two  in  one  period  and  three 
In  another. 
Q.  How  many  for  girls? 
Two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  of 
boys  and  what  the  percentage  of  girls  was'' 
I   don't   know   the   percentages,   but   It   Is 
about  evenly  distributed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  classes  or  subjects 
for  credit  that  only  have  boys? 

Yes.  There  is  an  AVI  Squad,  which  Is  a 
squad  with  audio- visual  aids,  and  It  Is  for 
boys.  And  the  boys  are  supposed  to  set  up 
equipment  to  show  films,  and  projectors  and 
things  like  that.  I  trted  to  get  Into  that  and 
the  teacher  said  It  would  be  okay  to  get  into 
it.  We  had  to  fight  for  that,  but  we  got  Into 
It.  And  the  teacher  said  that  he  would  show 
us  how  to  work  the  things.  And  he  showed 
us  how  to  work  them.  And  then  we  never  got 
called  to  be  on  the  squad.  We  never  got 
called  to  set  up  any  such  equipment. 
Q.  Did  you  ask 
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Yes.  We  went  to  the  teadier.  We  aaked 

him  why  we  weren't  called. 

He  said,  "WeU,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
boys  who  can  do  the  Job  and  they  have  been 
on  the  squad  longer  than  you." 

Q.  You  mentioned  Mr.  Wydlock  before.  Can 
you  tell  me  who  he  is? 

He  is  the  Dean  of  Boys.  He  is  also  In  charge 
of  the  shops  for  girls  and  boys,  but  mostly  the 
boys. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  tell  you  yesterday? 
He  said  that  the  shops  were  all  filled  up 
with  boys  and  that  he  didn't  think  I  could 
get  in  liecause  of  the  boys,  because  there  was 
no  room  for  any  more  girls  In  the  shop. 

Q.  Now  you  are  scheduled  to  take  sewing 
right? 
Yes. 

Q.  When  is  that  course  given? 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  the  third  and 
fourth  periods. 
Q.  And  when  is  the  printing  course  given? 
The  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  girls  who 
tried  to  get  Into  the  print  course? 
Yes.  Helen  Kartls. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  principal  about 
your  discussions  with  Mr.  Wydlock? 

No,  because  the  principal  is  not  available 
to  discuss  matters  with  students. 
Q.  Did  you  try? 

I  have  tried  before  on  different  Issues  than 
this  and  the  principal  doesn't  speak  to  the 
students  unless  it  Is  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency;  and  even  then  he  is  usually  at  sus- 
pension hearings. 
Q.  Did  you  try  this  time? 
No  But  I  did  speak  to  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Nller. 

Q  What  did  he  say? 

He  said  that  I  should  ask  the  shop  teachers 
If  they  wanted  girls  in  their  classes. 

Excerpts  of  testimony  of  Julie  Nlves,  JHS 
217  ( Van  Wyck) ,  Ninth  Grade. 

Q-  Could  you  tell  me  how  the  gym  classes 
are  set  up  in  your  school? 

Yes.  there  is  a  boys'  gym  and  a  girls'  gym. 
We  have  It  once  a  week  for  two  periods. 
Q.  What  do  you  learn  in  the  girls'  gym? 
At  the  beginning,  the  first  marking  period, 
we  did  volley  ball,  and  after  that,  after  the 
marking  period  was  over,  we  continued  doing 
that.  So  me  and  some  friends  complained 
because  we  were  supposed  to  have  a  new 
curriculum  each  marking  period.  And  they 
said,  "O.K  .  we  will  try  to  do  something.  "  and 
r.hey  did.  Finally  they  got  us  records  which 
had  exercises  on  them,  but  the  exercises  were 
not  working  out  very  well  because  they  were 
only  to  slim  your  waistline  and  help  you  walk 
down  the  street,  well,  things  like  that.  So 
after  a  while  it  wasn't  really  working  out  well. 
So  then  we  complained  again,  you  know,  we 
should  have  something  a  little  more,  you 
know,  better,  because  nobody  was  getting 
prepared — you  have  to  wear  gym  suits — and 
so  they  had  not  done  anything  about  It  and 
we  refused  to  get  dressed  That  day  we  went 
down,  we.  were  looking  around  for  some  guy — 
our  assistant  principal — to  complain  to.  and 
he  wasn't  there.  And  the  Dean  sent  us  back 
Into  gym.  and  since  then  we  have  not  been 
doing  anjrthlng. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  boys  do 
in  gym? 

The  boys  do  exercises.  They  play  basket- 
ball. They  can  go  out  when  it  is  warm, 
which  the  girls  are  not  allowed  to  do.  They 
play  handball.  Baseball.  They  have  certain 
teams  after  school  for  Just  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  teams,  which  the  girls  do  not  have. 
Q.  Have  you  asked  to  do  any  of  the  sports 
which  the  boys  do? 

We  asked  for  basketball.  They  said  there 
wasn't  enough  equipment.  The  boys  prefer 
to  have  it  first.  Then  we  will  have  what  it 
left  over.  We  haven't  really  gotten  anywhere. 
Q.  Glgl  mentioned  the  AVI  program  be- 
fore. Did  you  also  try  to  get  into  that? 
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Yea,  I  waa  with  her.  And  my  teacher,  who 
Is  alao  our  science  teacher,  he  tried — We 
complained  to  him  a  few  times  that  he  has 
not  been  calling  us  down  to  use  the  projec- 
tors. And  he  said  that  he  would  try  to  but 
there  were  too  many  boys  that  were  taken 
care  of  first.  And  one  day  he  did  call  me 
down  and  then  he  aald,  "Oh,  forget  it.  1 
have  somebody  elae  to  do  the  Job." 

Excerpts  of  teatlmony  of  Catherine  Rein- 
heimer,  JHS  104,  Eighth  Grade 
Q.  Why  did  you  decide  to  testUy? 
Because  last  year  and  this  year  my  friends 
and  I  have  tried  to  get  into  ceramics.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  take  it.  The  only  thing  girls 
can  take  Is  sewing  and  cooking. 
Q.  What  are  the  boys'  shops? 
Wood,  metal,  printing  and  ceramics. 
Q.   How  do  you   students   get  into   these 
shops?   Can  they  choose  them  or  are  they 
assigned  to  those  classes? 
No,  they  are  assigned. 

Q.  Are  any  girls  assigned  to  either  prlnUng, 
metal,  wood,  or  ceramics? 
No,  Just  cooking  and  sewing. 
Q.   Are  any  boys  assigned  to  sewing  and 
cooking? 
No. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  to  get  Into  any  of  the 
boys'  shops? 
Yes,  ceramics. 

Q.  How  did  you  try  to  get  Into  those? 
I  asked  our  assistant  principal.  Mlas 
Plcarelello.  We  asked  her  If  we  could  change 
from  sewing  or  cooking  to  ceramics,  and  she 
said,  "No.  Thoee  are  boys'  shops;  you  can't 
get  Into  them." 
Q.  Did  you  ask  anybody  else? 
Yes.  After  she  said  vre  couldn't,  when  we 
had  group  guidance,  where  we  can  tell  the 
things  we  have  problems  with  to  our  group 
guidance  teacher  guidance  we  can't  get  Into 
ceramics.  She  said  to  bring  It  up  at  the 
student  body  conference.  So  our  representa- 
tive of  our  grade  brought  It  up  at  the  con- 
ference and  she  didn't  have  anv  luck  with 
It. 

Q.  So  right  now  you  can't  take  any  of  those 
classes,  wood,  metal,  printing  or  ceramics'' 
Q.  When  Miss  PlccarelU  told  you  that  you 
couldn't  come  In  to  the  shop  class,  the 
ceramics  class,  did  you  try  to  speak  with  the 
principal  of  the  school? 

No,  because  Miss  PlccarelU  was  cloaer  to 
the  children  than  Mr.  Prank  was — like,  he 
did  very,  very  Important  things — well.  Mlas 
PlccarelU  told  us  today  she  Is  In  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Shops — 

Q.  Would  you  recognize  that  the  principal 
is  in  charge  of  the  schooP 
Yes. 

The  CooBT.  Do  you  deny  that  a  counsellor 
has  authority  to  advise  the  children  as  to 
what  the  policy  is  concerning  the  exclusion 
of  a  particular  course'  .  .  .  don't  impose  the 
obligation  on  the  child  to  go  to  a  higher 
authority  before  she  understands  she  is 
excluded. 

Excerpts  of  testimony  of  Marcy  Silverman, 
Jamaica  High,  Eleventh  Grade 

Q.  Are  there  any  classes  or  activities  or 
programs  within  the  classes  that  are  open  to 
male  students  and  not  to  female  students? 

WeU.  within  my  physics  class  last  year,  our 
teacher  asked  If  there  was  anybody  Interested 
In  being  a  lab  assistant.  In  the  physics  lab. 
and  when  I  raised  my  hand,  he  told  all  the 
girls  to  put  their  hands  down  because  he 
was  only  Interested  in  working  with  boys 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  further  attempta  to 
become  a  lab  assistant? 

Yes.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Challlff.  He  U  the  head 
of  the  student  organization,  and  I  told  him 
what  my  physics  teacher  had  said  and  he 
said  he  would  see.  you  know,  what  might  be 
done;  but  I  never  heard  about  It  again. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  activities  In  the 
school  that  women  are  not  members  of,  and 
have  you  attempted  to  be  in  any  other 
actlvltiea? 
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Tm.  There  Is  an  Honor  Guard,  which  ai« 
studenta  who,  ln«t«*d  of  participating  in 
gym  for  the  term,  are  monitors  in  the  hall, 
and  I  aaked  my  gym  teacher  if  I  could  be  on 
the  Honor  Guard  Squad.  She  said  It  waa  only 
open  to  boys.  I  then  went  to  the  bead  of  the 
Honor  Guard,  a  Ui.  Baron,  who  said  that  he 
thought  Kirls  were  much  to  nasty  to  be 
Honor  Guards.  He  thought  they  would  be 
too  mean  in  working  on  the  job,  and  I  left  It 
at  that. 
Q.  Is  the  Honor  Guard  a  credit  activity? 
Yea.  If  you're  a  member  of  the  Honor 
Guard,  you  get  credit  for  the  term's  work 
of  physical  education. 

The  CouBT.  How  do  you  get  appointed  to 
it.7  How  does  a  boy  get  appointed  to  it? 

Itiey  Just  come  into  the  boys'  gym  and 
say  "Who  wants  to  be  on  it?"  And  those  who 
want  to  be  on  it  are  on  It,  but  they  never 
came  In  and  said  that  to  our  girls  in  gym 
class. 

Q.  Are  there  other  claaaes  that  you  take 
that  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  separated 
or  the  boys  and  the  girls  have  different 
curricula? 

Yes.  The  hygiene  classes  are — there's  boys' 
hygiene  and  girls'  hygiene  and  I  know  in 
some  of  the  boys'  hygiene  classes  they — I'm 
not  quite  sure  if  it's  speciflcaUy  in  the  cur- 
riculum but  there  has  been  discussion  of 
birth  control  in  the  boys'  hygiene  classes, 
and  when  we  attempted  to,  you  know,  dis- 
cuss it  In  our  girls'  clasaaa,  they  told  us  that 
we  couldn't  do  it,  we  coudn't  talk  about 
things  like  that,  and  girls  have  tried  to 
bring  In  booklets  to  distribute  in  the  class, 
so  as— you  know,  if  we  couldn't  have  a  dis- 
cussion, maybe  we  could  distribute  some 
material,  and  they  told  us  to  get  it  out  of 
the  school. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  are  there  any  other 
programs  that  are  open  to  the  boys  and  not 
to  the  girls? 

WeU,  along  with — In  the  hygiene  program 
last  week  there  was  a — at  a  student  council 
meeting,  at  which  I  was  home  room  repre- 
sentative, a  teacher  spoke  as  a  narcotics  ad- 
visor in  the  school.  There  is  a  new  program 
in  the  school,  and  he  said  he  would  be  dis- 
tributing material  to  the  boys'  hygiene 
classes  on  drug  abuse  and  they  would  be 
starting  a  new  program  together.  But  he 
mentioned  nothing  about  the  girls'  classes. 
Q.  You  are  taking  gym  now,  is  that 
correct? 
Yes,  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  same  activities  In  your 
gym  classes  that  the  boys  do? 

No,  we  don't.  Right  now  we're  doing  folk 
dancing  and  we  asked— there  were  about 
twenty  girls  in  the  class  that  I  knew  who 
would  like — who  would  have  liked  to  go 
out  and  run  track  as  the  boys  do.  They  play 
ball  out  in  the  recreational  fields,  and  I 
asked  one  of  the  gym  teachers  if  we  could 
get  a  group  of  girls  who  would  like  to  go 
out  and  run  track  or  pUy  ball  In  the  fields. 
Since  there  are  about  six  or  seven  gym 
teachers  and  since  they  divide  the  boys' 
classes  up  with  teachers  taking  certain 
groups  out,  if  we  could  do  this  In  our  class. 
First  she  said  I  should  get  the  names  of 
fifty  girls  who  would  want  to  do  it.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  around  and  I  had  about  thirty 
girls  In  the  first  day  who  wanted  to  do  it,  and 
then  the  next  day  In  gym  she  said  to  forget 
about  It  because  she  had  spoken  to  Mrs. 
Klein,  the  head  of  the  glrU'  Health  Educa- 
tion Department.  She  said  that  Just  couldn't 
be  done. 

Q.  Are  the  girls  able  to  go  out  at  all  or  is  It 
Just  a  question  of  running  track? 

The  girls  are  only  allowed  to  go  out  in  the 
very,  very  early  part  of  the  term,  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  then  again  in 
June,  which  comes  to  a  total  of  about  three 
weeks.  When  the  boys  go  out — they  go  out 
all  the  time,  except,  you  know,  when  the 
weather  Just  doesn't  permit. 
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Q.  Do  the  boys  and  girls  have  the  same 
equipment   In    their    gym    classes? 

The  only  equipment  in  my  years  of  gym 
In  Jamaica  High  School,  the  only  equipment 
I've  ever  seen  U  basketball  and  a  volley  ball. 
And  the  boys  have  ropes.  They  have  peg- 
boards  that  they  use  for  climbing.  I  don't 
know.  I've  never  been  in  the  boys'  ^ym.  I've 
only  heard  from  friends,  but  I  know  the 
equipment  that  we  use  and  it's  not  the 
same.  ...  All  I've  ever  seen  is  a  basketball 
and  a  volley  ball  and  a  record  player. 

Q.  What  other  programs  in  gjrm  do  you 
have?  Tou  play  baseball? 

We  don't.  We  spend  a  lot  of  Ume — I  think 
there  are  a  few  weeks  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  playing  basebttll,  but  every  time  we 
keep  learning  over  and  over  again,  which 
leaves  about  two  or  three  days  left  to  actual 
game  playing. 

Q.  You  play  volley  ball? 
Yes.  we  play  volley  ball  also. 
Q.  And  when  you  go  outside,  what  sort  of 
classes  do  you  have? 

We  play  this  game.  I  don't  know.  It's  called 
Ogre  Take,  where  you  Just  throw  the  ball 
and  you  run  around. 

Q.  And  you're  running  around  a  lot? 
There  is  no  equipment,  though,  and  when 
I  asked  if  we  could  play  soccer,  since  I  saw 
other — the  boys'  gym  classes  playing  it  and 
since  I've  played  soccer  on  my  own  time.  I 
was  told  that  the  boys  use  the  fields  and. 
you  know,  because  of  that  we're  not  allowed 
to  use  them.  Because  they  get  priority.  The 
teacher  told  me  that. 

Excerpts  of  testimony  of  Leelie  LuWn, 
Jamaica   High.   Eleventh   Grade 

In  the  fall  of  my  Junior  year  I  tried  to  get 
on  the  Honor  Guard  Squad. 

Q.  What  happened  at  that  time? 

I    had    talked   to   a   few   of   the   boy   gym 

teachers  because  they  were  the  head  of  the 

Honor  Guard  and  they  told  me  that  I  could 

not  be  an  Honor  Guard  because  I  was  a  girl. 

The  Court.  What  teachers  did  you  talk  to? 

I  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Malln  and  Mr.  Baron 

about  it. 

Q.  Is   the  Honor   Guard   the  same  Honor 
Guard  that  Marcy  SUverman  teaUfled  to  ear- 
lier this  moriUng? 
Yes,  it  Is. 

Q.  Is  that  an  alternate  to  gym,  a  credit 
course  alternate  to  gym? 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  again  to  be  on  the 
Honor  Guard? 

I   had   continued   speaking   to   Mr.    Malln 
about  It  and  I  managed  to  sway  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  needed  a  girl  on  his  squad. 
Q.  Why  was  that? 

Because  I  had  told  him  that  it  was  not 
right  to  have  boys  guarding  the  girls'  bath- 
rooms. You  needed  a  girl  to  go  in  there  be- 
cause otherwise  a  boy  would  have  to  inter- 
rupt a  teacher's  classroom  to  have  a  female 
teacher  go  into  the  bathroom  to,  you  know, 
control  what  was  going  on  in  there. 

Q.  So  at  that  point  did  he  agree  to  let  you 
be  on  the  Honor  Guard? 
Yes. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  serve  on  the 
Honor  Guard? 

For  about  four  months. 
Q.  What  happened  at  the  end  of  that  four- 
month  period? 

I  was  walking  around  the  halls  with  my 
Honor  Guard  button  on  and  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Sxigar,  who  is  the  principal,  and  Mr. 
Baron,  who  is  the  bead  of  the  boys'  gym  de- 
partment, had  seen  me  with  the  button  on 
and  they  told  Mr.  Malln.  who  at  the  time 
was  head  of  my  squad,  that  he  would  have 
to  fire  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Malln  tell  you  that? 
Yee. 

Q.  Did  he  fire  you  lV>r  that  reason? 
Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you're  not  now  on  the  Honor 
Guard  any  longer? 
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No. 


Excerpt  of  teetlmony  of  Pamela  Charney. 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  Twelfth  Grade. 
Q.  Approxlm&tly  how  many  girls  are  there 
In  your  school? 

There  are  3.600  students,  and  it's — weU. 
they  say  there  is — no  one  ever  tells  you 
anything  about  admissions  being  different, 
but  if  you  look  at  the  old  yearbooks,  it's 
approximately  two-thirds  male  and  one- 
third  female. 

Excerpt  of  teetlmony  of  Susan  HOTOwlta, 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  Eleventh 
Grade. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  participate 
In  the  Stage  Squad  program  at  Bronx 
Science? 

Yes.  I  originally  wlahod  to  Join  the  Stage 
Squad  In  th-e  beginning  of  my  sophomore 
year,  and  I  went — there  was  an  ad  in  the 
Dally  Bulletin,  which  is  posted  every  day 
in  the  home  room,  which  advertises  extra- 
curricular openings,  smd  there  was  an  ad 
for  interested  boys  to  Join  the  Stage  Squad. 
Q.  Is  that  what  the  ad  said,  interested 
boys? 

Yes.  Interested  boys  to  Join  the  Stage 
Squad,  please  oome  to  such-and-such  room. 
And  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  squad  so  I  went, 
and  the  advisor  of  the  Stage  Squad,  Mr. 
Schlosael  ...  He  said  that  the  work  only 
Involved  moving  around  heavy  chairs  and 
things  like  that  and  that  I  couldn't  do  that. 
Q.  Do  you  receive  any  sort  of  credit  if 
you  serve  on  the  Sta^e  Squad? 

Yes.  You  get  service  credit,  which  is  cred- 
ited towards  your  credit  totai,  which  is  used 
If  you  want  to  Join  Arista. 
Q.  What  Is  Arista? 

It's  an  honor  society.  It  looks  good  on 
your  record.  It  helps  you  get  Into  college 
and  things  like  that. 

Q.  After  you  were  not  permitted  to  Join 
the  Stage  Squad  In  your  sophomore  year, 
what  did  you  do  then? 

I  sort  of  forgot  about  about  it.  I  Just  as- 
sumed that  I  couldn't  Join,  and  then  after 
that  I  was  attending  the  Women's  Lib  Club, 
and  we  were  discussing  things,  like  Stage 
Club  and  the  Prince — 

Q.  Excuse  me.  The  Women's  Ub  Club,  is 
this  a  club  m  the  school? 

Yea.  It's  a  school-sanctioned  club.  And 
we  discussed  things  that  were  in  the  school 
that  were  not  open  to  women,  such  as  the 
Stage  Squad  and  the  Prince  Squad  and  the 
Audio  Visual  Squad. . . . 

In  April  1970.  the  Board  of  Education  de- 
cided not  to  list  Brooklyn  Technical  High 
School  as  a  "boys"  school  In  the  catalogue. 
THE  PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  weak  decision  to  admit 
women  to  the  school  even  though  the  change 
was  not  adequately  announced  and  the 
Board's  OFFICIAL  DIRECTORY  continues  to 
call  Brooklyn  Technical  a  "boys"^  schotrf.  Out 
of  5.200  students  in  September  1970.  this 
"coeducational"  school  boasted  2  women 
students.  As  late  as  October  1970.  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  sent: 

William  H.  Car  Junior  High  School.  Hyman 
Blrnbaum.  IMnclpal: 

OCTOBEX   1970. 
To  Parents  of  8th  Grade  and  8SP  Boys: 

Deax  Paxents:  New  York  City  offers  to 
qualified  boys  of  the  eighth  grade  the  privi- 
lege of  applying  for  admission  to  Brooklyn 
Technical  High  School.  This  school  offers  a 
special  program  of  work  geared  towards  the 
student  who  desires  to  concentrate  in  the 
field  of  engineering,  architecture,  or  applied 
science,  in  the  future. 

Applicants  to  the  school  must  successfully 
pass  the  entrance  examination.  This  exam. 
Is  given  in  January  and  the  closing  date  for 
the  receipt  of  applications  will  be  Dec.  4. 
1970.  No  child  will  be  permitted  to  uke  the 
exam,  unless  he  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirements set  by  the  school. 


July  15,  1971 


In  order  to  answer  any  questions  that  may 
arise  concerning  this  school,  Junior  High 
School  194  will  hold  a  discussion  group  with 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  who  are 
eligible  to  apply  and  who  are  interested  in 
having  their  sons  attend. 

I  shall  meet  with  these  parents  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  19.  1970.  in  the  auditorium  of 
J.H.S.  194  (17th.  Ave.  and  157th.  St.)  at  one- 
thirty  P.M. 

Please  keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 

(a)  The  Board  of  Education  feels  that  it 
is  unwise  for  a  student  to  attend  a  high 
school  that  requires  more  than  two  hours 
of  travel  time  per  day.  (One  hour  w  and  one 
hour  from  school) 

(b)  Students  who  are  in  the  first  year  of 
the  two-year  SP  program  are  not  eligible 
for  the  above  school  at  this  time.  They  may 
apply  when  they  are  in  the  second  year  of 
this   program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bebnard  M.  Silver. 

His:  Vocational  and  Technical  Courses  for 
Boys 

Architectural  Drafting  &  Building  Con- 
struction* (Technical). 

Automatic  Heating  Mechanics*. 

Automation  Instrumentation*  (Techni- 
cal) . 

Automotive  Mechanics*: 

Auto  Body  &  Pender  Repair. 

Automotive  Machine  Work. 

Gas  Station  Operation. 

Aviation  Mechanics*. 

Business  Education: 

Accounting  (Bookkeeping  &  Business 
Practice) . 

Computer  Data  Processing. 

Distributive  Education  ( Merchandislne  & 
Sales). 

Office  Machine  Operating. 

Recordkeeping  &  Clerical  Practice. 

Stenography  &  Typewriting. 

Clock  &  Watch  Mechanics. 

Commercial  Art': 

Advertising  Art. 

Architectural  &  Building  Design. 

Cartooning. 

Ceramics. 

Costume  Design  St.  Illustration. 

Fashion  Dlustratlon  (Technical) . 

Illustration. 

Industrial  Design. 

Modeling  (Sculpture). 

Photography. 

Sculpture  &  Stone  Carving. 

Window  Display. 

Commercial  Photography. 

Commercial  &  Domestic  Refrigeration. 

Cosmetology*  ( Beauty  Culture) . 

Dental  Laboratory  Processing. 

Electrical  Installation  &  Practice*. 

Electricity*   (Technical). 

Electronics*   (Technical). 

Equipment  Repair  Technology*. 

Fashion  Industries*: 

Fashion  Merchandising. 

Fur  Garment  Manufacturing. 

Garment  Machine  Operation. 

Mens  Clothing  Manufacturing. 

Patternmaking  Design. 

Flortstry. 

Food  Trades*: 

Baking. 

Cooking  and  Catering. 

Meat  Merchandising. 

Foundry  Work. 

Hairdressing. 

Industrial  Chemistry*  (Technical). 

Instrument  Technology*  (Technical) 

Jewelry  Making. 

Machine  Shop  Practice*. 

Maritime  Trades. 

Mechanical  Design  &  Construction*  (Tech- 
nical). 

Optical  Mechanics. 
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Plumbing. 

Printing  Trades* : 

Book  &  Job  Makeup. 

Bookbinding. 

Graphic  Arts. 

Hand  Typesetting. 

Ludlow  Typesetting. 

Machine  Typesetting. 

Offset  F*resswork. 

Press  work. 

Printing  &  Presswork. 

Stonework  (Printing). 

Radio  &  TV  Mechanics*. 

Sheetmetal  work. 

Theatre  Arts. 

Upholstery. 

Woodworking  Trades: 

Residential  Carpentry. 

Cabinetmaking. 

Woodturnlng  &  Patternmaking. 

("Vocational  and  Technical  Courses  for 
Boys"  as  printed  above,  and  "Vocational 
and  Technical  Courses  for  Girls"  on  the  fol- 
lowing page  are  the  complete  listings  given 
in  the  Public  High  Schools,  New  York  City, 
1970-1971.  A  Guide  for  Pupils  and  Parents, 
released  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  pp.  18-26.1 


•Entrance      examination       required       for 
admission. 


HrRs:    Vocational   and   Technical    Courses 
FOR  Girls 

Business  Education: 

Accounting  i  Bookkeeping  &  Business  Prac- 
tice). 

Computer  Data  Processing. 

Distributive  Education    (Merchandising  & 
Sales), 

Electric  Data  Processing. 

Office  Machine  Operating. 

Recordkeeping  &  Clerical  Practice. 

Stenography  &  Typewriting. 

Commercial  Art*  : 

Advertising  Art. 

Architectural  &  Industrial  Design. 

Cartooning 

Ceramics. 

Costume  Design  &  Illustration. 

Fashion  Illustration. 

Illustration. 

Industrial  Design. 

Modeling  (Sculpture). 

Photography. 

Sculpture  &  Stone  Carving. 

Window  Display. 

Commercial  photograph. 

Cosmetology*  (Beauty  Culture) . 

Dental  Office  Assisting*. 

Fashion  industries: 

Garment  Machine  Op>eratlng. 

Special  Garment  Machine  Operating. 

Trade  Dressmaking. 

Trade  Millinery. 

Women's  &  Children's  Garment  Operating. 

Floristry. 

Interior  Design. 

Health  Careers   (Medical  OCBce  Assisting). 

Practical  Nursing. 

Pre-Registered  Nursing. 

Theatre  Arts. 

"A  woman  needs  what  will  make  her  a 
queen  of  the  household  and  of  society,  while 
man  needs  what  will  fit  him  for  the  harder, 
sterner  duties  of  life,  to  which  ladles  should 
never  be  driven  except  in  cases  of  exigency 

"She  cannot  afford  to  risk  her  health  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  advanced  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  or  philosophy  for  which 
she  has  no  use.  .  .  .  Too  many  women  have 
already  made  themselves  permanent  invalids 
by  an  overstrain  of  study  at  schools  and 
colleges." — editors  of  a  student  newspat>er. 
Agricultural   College   of  Pennsylvania.    1889. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1971] 

Brooklyn  High  School  Blends  Class  Work 

AND  Jobs 

( By  Eleanor  Blau  ) 

Running  into  a  truant  officer  on  the  street 

one   day   hardly   seemed   like   good   luck   to 
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Alexander   Jennings.    But    the    officer   asked 
him  a  strange  question: 

Wovild  he  like  to  go  to  high  school  every 
other  week  instead  of  every  day? 

Young  Jennings  was  being  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  experimental  program  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  in  Brooklyn's 
East  New  York  section,  in  which  boys  alter- 
nate between  attending  classes  and  working 
in  Junior  nigh  school  cafeterias. 

The  qualifications  are  serious  truancy  and 
almost  total  scholastic  failure.  The  program 
represents  a  final  attempt  to  keep  the  l>oys 
in  school  untU  they  graduate. 

"This  is  the  first  time  these  kids  feel 
there's  someone  Interested  in  them."  ex- 
plained Mrs.  Dorothy  Laufer,  coordinator  of 
the  two-and-a-half-year -old  program. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  program  have 
arrest  records.  Some  have  been  thrown  out 
of  their  homes  and  sure  living  in  youth  shel- 
ters. When  they  suddenly  are  offered  a  Job 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  graduate.  It  is 
as  If  someone  told  them,  for  the  first  time, 
"I  have  faith  in  you,"  Mrs.  Laufer  reported 
On  boy  in  the  program  remarked  recently: 
"I  felt  like  something  great.  I  had  money  in 
my  pocket  that  I  didn't  steal.  I  even  gave 
my  mother  some." 

Alexander  Jennings,  who  is  now  17  years 
old,  joined  the  program  nearly  two  years  ago. 
He  started  going  to  night  school  as  well,  and 
he  expects  to  be  graduated  next  January. 

Recalling  his  life  before  meeting  the  truant 
officer — "I  used  to  mess  around,  stay  home 
all  the  time,  sleep" — he  said;  "I  don't  know 
where  I  would  have  been  now." 

Young  Jennings  and  most  of  the  67  other 
students  in  the  program  work  six  hours  a 
day  and  earn  $2.31  an  hour.  They  clean 
tables,  wash  dishes,  sweep  floors  and  some- 
times help  cook. 

For  satisfactory  work  performance,  they 
receive  school  credit  equivalent  to  a  major 
subject.  After  a  year,  they  may  receive  a 
Civil  Service  Job. 

During  the  weeks  in  which  they  go  to 
class,  the  boys  attend  double  periods  of  Eng- 
lish, history  and  science  or  mathematics,  in 
a  school  day  that  lasts  from  7:25  AM.  to 
noon. 

They  are  not  required  to  take  minor  sub- 
jects, such  as  art  or  music,  although  these 
will  be  required  before  graduation. 

A  few  of  the  youths  are  not  yet  employed 
because  there  are  not  enough  cafeteria  Jobs 
available,  so  they  have  been  attending  the 
special  classes  every  week.  Girls  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  because  the  cafeteria 
work  is  not  considered  suitable  for  them, 
Mrs.  Laufer  s&id. 

The  general  work  and  study  concept  Is  not 
new.  Under  the  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gram, which  was  begun  in  1915,  some  7.000 
high  school  Juniors  and  seniors  In  the  city 
are  gaining  experience  In  Jobs  related  to  their 
school  studies. 

But  the  Thomas  Jefferson  program  does  not 
require  related  employment.  Mrs.  Laufer  said. 
The  value  of  the  Job  experience  is  psycholog- 
ical, not  practical 

Mrs.  Laufer  said  the  success  of  the  program 
had  amazed  even  Its  sponsors.  Most  of  the 
students,  who  formerly  rarely  went  to  class 
at  all,  have  nearly  perfect  attendance  records. 
Students  who  formerly  failed  every  subject 
now  are  passing  three,  four  or  even  five.  And 
few  are  dropping  out. 

Last  year,  47  of  58  who  registered  remained 
in  the  program.  During  the  term  Just  ended. 
61  of  65  remained. 

Mrs.  Rene  Sherline,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Cooperative  Education,  who  helped  set  up 
the  program,  attributes  the  success  in  part  to 
the  warm  personality  of  Mrs.  Laufer. 

As  a  youth  parole  worker  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs  Sherline,  the  boys  feel  that  In 
Mrs  Laufer  they  have  "someone  concerned 
about,  rather  than  outraged  at,  their  be- 
havior and  progress." 

Another  reason  for  the  program's  success. 
Mrs.   Sherline   said,   is   that    some   students 
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"le^Li-n  better  outelde  the  enTlronment  ol  the 
school."  Somehow,  the  work  ezperlenoe  makes 
cUsaes  more  Important  to  them. 

It  la  hoped,  Mrs.  Sherllne  said  that  the 
boys  wUl  start  thinking  about  what  sub- 
jects they  ought  to  study  to  get  a  better  job 
after  they   are  graduated. 

Fred  Qrant.  who  la  17,  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  then  get  a  job  that  Involves  travel- 
ing. 

Alfonso  Williams,  also  17,  has  not  made  up 
his  mind  yet  as  to  what  kind  of  work  he 
would  Uke  to  do.  But.  he  added:  "I  know, 
for  one  thing.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  bum.  I 
want  to  have  some  clothes  and  stuff." 

Does  he  And  school  more  Interesting  In  the 
experimental   program? 

"I  wouldn't  say  that."  Alfonso  replied. 
'But  the  teachers,  they  help  you  out  more. 
And  it's  better  than  going  to  school  every 
day." 

WoiuM   IN  U.S.   HiSTomT  High  School 

Textbooks 

(By  Janice  Iaw  Trecker) 

"Should  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  receive  reams 
of  documentery  material  [In  textbooks)  and 
woman  suffrage  none?  ...  Is  Henry  Demare»t 
Lloyd  more  Importent  than  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt?  Are  the  lengths  of  sklrte  significant 
enough  to  dwarf  other  Infm^natlon  about 
women?"  These  and  other  questions  are 
»sked — and  answered — by  Janice  Law  Treck- 
er. who  has  taught  English  at  L.  P.  Wilson 
Junior  High  School  in  Windsor.  Connecticut, 
and  reviewed  films  for  the  West  Hartford 
News.  Her  analysis  Is  a  sharp  protest  against 
treating  women  as  "supplementery  material." 

Early  In  our  history,  enterprising  group*  of 
English  gentlemen  attempted  to  found  all- 
male  colonies.  The  attempts  were  failures, 
but  the  Idea  of  a  society  without  women  ap- 
pears to  have  held  extraordinary  appeal  for 
the  descendants  of  those  early  colonists. 
Throughout  our  history,  groups  of  intrepid 
males  have  struck  off  into  the  wilderness  to 
live  in  bachelor  colonies  free  from  civilization 
and  domesticity. 

The  oloalng  of  the  frontier  and  the  pres- 
ence, even  from  the  earliest  days,  of  equally 
Intrepid  females  ended  these  dreams  of  mas- 
cuUlne  tranqulUlty.  Yet,  the  hopeful  colon- 
ists may  have  had  their  revenge.  If  women 
have  had  their  share  in  every  stage  of  our  his- 
tory exacUy  what  they  did  and  who  they  were 
remains  obscure.  Ask  most  high  school  stu- 
dento  who  Jane  Addams,  Ida  Tarbell.  or  Susan 
B.  Anthony  were,  and  you  may  get  an  answer. 
Ask  about  Margaret  Sanger.  Abigail  Dunlway. 
or  Margaret  Brent,  and  you  will  probably  get 
puzzled  looks.  Sojourner  Truth.  Frances 
Wright,  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  Emma  WlUard 
Mary  Blckerdyke.  Maria  Mitchell.  Prudence 
Crandall.  and  scores  of  others  sound  like  an- 
swers from  some  historian's  version  of  Trivia. 

Interest  in  the  fate  of  obscure  Americans 
may  seem  an  esoteric  pursuit,  but  this  Is  not 
the  case.  History,  despite  Its  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  presenung  the  Important  facts  about 
our  past.  Is  influenced  by  considerations  other 
than  the  simple  love  of  truth.  It  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  greatest  social  utility,  and 
the  story  of  our  past  is  a  potent  means  of 
transmitting  cultiual  images  and  stereotypes. 
One  can  scarcely  doubt  the  Impact  of  history 
upon  the  young  In  the  face  of  recent  minor- 
ity groups'  agitation  for  more  of  "their 
history." 

Minority  groups  are  perhaps  not  the  only 
ones  with  a  complaint  against  the  historians 
and  the  schools,  nor  are  they  the  only  ones 
to  show  the  effecte  of  stereotypes.  Consider 
the  most  recent  reports  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Stetus  of  Women.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1968  report  of  the  Commission. 
American  Women.  In  the  fall  of  1968  only 
40%  of  entering  college  freshmen  were  wom- 
en. The  lag  in  female  participation  in  higher 
education  is  even  more  noticeable  at  the 
graduate  level.  Statistics  from  the  Commis- 
sion's   1968    report    Indicated    that    women 
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earned  only  1  In  3  of  the  BA.  degrees  and 
M.A.  degrees  granted  and  only  1  in  10  of 
the  doctorates.  It  Is  seldom  noted  that  this 
represents  a  percentage  decline  from  the 
1930s  when  women  received  a  In  6  B.A. 
degrees  and  MA.  degrees,  and  1  in  7  PhJJ. 
degrees.  The  loss  of  potential  telent  thU  rep- 
resente  is  clear  from  the  Commission's  In- 
formation that  among  the  top  10%  of  our 
high  school  seniors,  there  are  twice  as  many 
girls  as  boys  virlth  no  college  plans. 

Able  girls  are  not  entering  science  and 
mathematics  In  any  great  number,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Conant  Report,  they  fall  to 
take  courses  and  programs  commensurate 
with  their  abilities.  There  seems  to  be  a  clear 
need  for  an  examination  of  the  factors  which 
permit  the  loss  of  considerable  amounts  of 
female  talent. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
was  concerned  about  this  loss,  noting  that: 
Low  aspirations  of  girls  are  the  result  of  com- 
plex and  subtle  forces.  They  are  expressed 
in  many  ways — even  high  achievement — 
but  accompanied  by  docility,  passivity,  or 
apathy.  The  high  motivation  found  In  the 
early  school  years  often  fades  into  a  loss  of 
commitment  and  Interest,  other  than  In  the 
prospect  of  early  marriage. 

The  Committee  found  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  loss  of  motivation  are  the  stereotypes 
of  women  In  our  culture  and  In  the  lingering 
ideas  of  female  inferiority. 

Educators  should  be  aware  that  the  school 
Is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  stereotypes 
of  women  and  their  capacities  are  trans- 
mitted. As  one  of  the  main  cultural  forces  in 
the  society,  the  school  shares  a  responsibility 
for  the  diminished  aspirations  of  Its  female 
students.  Looking  at  the  position  of  women 
In  our  society,  one  would  have  to  be  very 
sanguine  to  say  that  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can girls  needs  no  improvement.  Something 
Is  wrong  when  women  are  concentrated  In  a 
relatively  few,  lower-paid  positions;  when 
there  are  few  women  represented  In  the  upper 
levels  of  government  and  Industry;  and  when 
the  symptoms  of  discontent  and  frustration 
are  all  too  clearly  manifesting  themselves 
among  militant  young  women. 

Something  is  indeed  wrong,  and  educators 
should  begin  a  rigorous  investigation  of  their 
programs  and  practices  in  order  to  discover 
If  they  are  reinforcing  the  cultural  pressures 
which  discourage  talented  g^rls. 

ANALTSIS    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    TEXTBOOKS 

A  reasonable  place  to  stert,  considering 
the  admitted  obscurity  of  moat  women  In 
American  history,  is  the  United  Stetes  his- 
tory text.  Are  the  stereotypes  which  limit 
girls'  aspirations  present  In  high  school  his- 
tory texts? 

The  answer  Is  yea.  Despite  some  promising 
attempts  to  supplement  the  scant  amount 
of  Information  devoted  to  women  In  Ameri- 
can history  texts,  most  works  are  marred 
by  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  Texts 
omit  many  women  of  importence.  while 
simultaneously  mtntmizing  the  legal,  social, 
and  cultural  disabilities  which  they  faced. 
The  authors  tend  to  depict  women  In  a  pas- 
sive role  and  to  stress  that  their  lives  are 
determined  by  economic  and  political  trends. 
Women  are  rarely  shown  fighting  for  any- 
thing; their  rlghu  have  been  "given"  to  them. 

Women  are  omitted  both  from  topics  dis- 
cussed and  by  the  topics  chosen  for  dis- 
cussion. For  example,  while  only  a  few  women 
could  possibly  be  Included  in  discussions  of 
diplomacy  or  military  tactics,  the  omission 
of  dance,  film,  and  theater  in  discussions  of 
Intellectual  and  cultural  life  assures  the 
omission  of  many  of  America's  most  creative 
individuals. 

Women's  true  position  In  society  Is  shown 
in  more  subtle  ways  as  well.  While  every  text 
examined  incldued  some  mention  of  the 
"high  poeltion"  enjoyed  by  American  women, 
this  Is  little  more  than  a  disclaimer.  Wherever 
possible,   authors   select   male   leaders,   and 
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quote  from  male  spokesmen.  Even  In  dls- 
cuaalons  of  reform  movemenU,  abolition. 
labor — areas  In  which  there  were  articulate 
and  able  women  leaders — only  men  are  ever 
quoted.  Even  such  topics  as  the  life  of 
frontier  women  is  told  through  the  remlnls- 
cenaes  of  men.  When  they  are  included, 
profiles  and  capsule  biographies  of  women  are 
often  introduced  in  separate  sections,  apart 
from  the  body  of  the  text.  While  this  may 
simply  be  a  consequence  of  attempts  to  up- 
date the  text  without  resetting  the  book,  it 
tends  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  women  of 
note  are.  after  all,  optional  and  supple- 
mentary. Interestingly  enough,  the  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  Black 
history  has  not  made  room  for  the  black 
woman.  In  these  texts  Black  history  follovra 
the  white  pattern,  and  minimizes  or  omits 
the  achievements  of  the  blsu:k  woman.  Like 
the  white  woman,  she  Is  either  omitted  out- 
right, or  Is  minimized  by  the  topics  selected. 

These  assertions  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
anilnation  of  over  a  dozen  of  the  most  popu- 
lar United  States  history  textbooks.  Most 
were  first  copyrighted  in  the  sixties,  al- 
though several  hold  copyrights  as  far  back 
as  the  early  fifties,  and  one  text  is  copy- 
righted back  to  1937.  Included  are  the 
following: 

Baldwin.  Leland  D.  and  Warring,  Mary 
History  of  Our  Republic.  Princeton,  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1965. 

Bragdon,  Henry  W.  and  McCutchen. 
Samuel  P.  History  of  a  Free  People.  New 
York,  The   Macmlllan   Company,   1965. 

Brown.  Richard  C:  Lang.  William  C:  and 
Wheeler,  Mary  A.  The  American  Achieve- 
ment. New  Jersey.  Silver  Burdett  Company. 
1966. 

Canfleld.  Leon  H.  and  Wilder.  Howard  B 
The  Making  of  Modern  America.  Boston. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1964. 

Frost,  James  A.;  Brown,  Ralph  Adams; 
Ellis,  David  M.;  and  Fink,  William  B.  A  His- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Chicago.  FoUett 
Educational  Corporation,  1968. 

Graff,  Henry  E.  and  Krout,  John  A.  The 
Adventure  of  the  American  People.  Chicago. 
Rand  McNally,  19S9. 

Hofstadter,  Richard;  Miller.  William;  and 
Aaron.  Daniel.  The  United  States — The  His- 
tory of  a  Republic.  Englewood  ClUIs.  Prentice 
Hall,  Inc..  1957. 

Kownslar,  Allan  O.  and  Frizzle,  Donald  B 
Discovering  American  History.  2  Vols..  New 
York,  Holt,  Blnchart  it  Winston,  1964 

Noyes,  H.  M.  and  Harlow.  Ralph  Volney 
Story  of  America.  New  York,  Holdt,  Rlnehart 
&  Winston.  1964. 

Todd.  Lewis  Paul  and  Curtl,  Merle.  Rise  of 
the  American  Nation.  (1  Vol.  &  2  Vol.  edi- 
tions) New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World. 
1966.  2  Vol.  edition  Includes  selected  read- 
ings. 

Williams,  T.  Harry  and  Wolf,  Hazel  C.  Our 
American  Nation.  Ohio.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Books.  Inc..  1966. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  DOCtlklENTS 

Hofstader,  Richard.  Oreat  Issues  In  Amer- 
ican History.  2  Vols.,  New  York,  Vintage,  1968. 

Meyers,  Marvin:  Kern.  Alexander;  and 
Carveltl.  John  O.  Sources  of  the  American 
Republic.  2  Vols.,  Chicago.  Scott,  Foreeman 
&  Company.  1961. 

All  entries  indexed  under  "Women"  were 
examined  and  various  other  sections  and 
topics  where  information  about  women 
might  reasonably  be  expected  were  examined 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  women  in 
colonial  and  revolutionary  times,  education, 
the  women's  right  movement  and  suffrage, 
reform  movemente,  abolition,  the  Civil  War, 
labor,  frontier  life,  the  World  Wars,  family 
patterns,  the  present  position  of  women,  and 
all  sections  on  intellectual  and  cultural 
trends.  The  resulting  picture  Is  a  depressing 
one. 

Based  on  the  information  In  these  com- 
monly-used high  school  texts,  one  might 
summarize  the  history  and  contributions  of 
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the  American  woman  as  follows:  Women  ar- 
rived In  1619  (a  curious  choice  if  meant  to 
be  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  new 
world).  They  held  the  Seneca  Palls  Conven- 
tion on  Women's  Rights  In  1848.  During  the 
rest  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  partici- 
pated in  reform  movemente,  chiefly  tem- 
perance, and  were  exploited  in  factories.  In 
1923  they  were  given  the  vote.  They  Joined 
the  armed  forces  for  the  first  time  during  the 
second  World  War  and  thereafter  have  en- 
Joyed  the  good  life  in  America.  Add  the 
names  of  the  women  who  are  Invariably 
mentioned:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Jane 
Addams,  Dorothea  Dlx.  and  Prances  Perkins, 
with  perhaps  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  and,  almost  as  frequently, 
Carry  Nation,  and  you  have  the  basic  "text." 
There  are  variations,  of  course,  and  most 
texts  have  adequate  sections  of  information 
on  one  topic,  perhaps  two,  but  close  exami- 
nation of  the  information  presented  reveals 
a  curious  pattern  of  inclusions  and  neglects, 
a  pattern  which  presents  the  stereotyped  pic- 
ture of  the  American  woman — passive,  inca- 
pable of  sustained  organization  or  work,  sat- 
isfied with  her  role  in  society,  and  well  sup- 
plied  with   material   blessings. 

i.   Revolutionary  and  early  Federal  periods 

There  is  little  information  available  in 
most  texts  concerning  the  colonial  woman,  or 
on  her  daughters  and  granddaughters  In  the 
revolutionary  and  early  federal  periods.  The 
amount  of  information  ranges  from  one  text- 
book's two  paragraphs  on  women's  legal  and 
social  position  to  another  textbook's  total 
absence  of  anything  even  remotely  pertaining 
to  women  during  the  early  years  of  American 
history.  Most  texts  fall  In  between.  Some 
attention  is  commonly  paid  to  the  legal  dis- 
abilities inherited  from  English  law,  although 
one  textbook  llmlte  Itself  to  "tobacco  brides" 
and  a  note  about  William  Penn's  wife.  Usu- 
ally, little  Is  said  about  the  consequences 
of  the  social,  political,  and  legal  disabilities 
of  the  colonial  woman,  although  the  sharp 
limitations  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  working-class  women 
m  the  early  industrial  age  were  a  direct  re- 
sult of  woman's  lack  of  political  Influence 
and  her  gradual  exclusion  from  "profes- 
sional"  and  skilled  jobs.  The  texte  are  espe- 
cially sensitive  to  the  problem  of  religious  and 
clencal  prejudices  against  women.  The  long 
opposition  of  most  American  religious  groups 
to  women's  rights  is  almost  never  suggested. 

The  perfunctory  notice  teken  of  women's 
education  in  the  early  period  Is  discussed 
below.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  few 
texts  take  any  note  of  sectional  differences 
In  women's  education  or  in  other  aspects 
of  the  position  of  women. 

Although  a  number  of  texte  mention  the 
high  regard  In  which  the  colonial  woman 
was  held,  few  are  named  and  only  one  gives 
much  information  about  the  amount  of  work 
done  outside  the  home  by  colonial  women. 
Women  mentioned  are  Pocahontas  and  Anne 
Hutchinson.  Sections  on  Pocahontas  tend  to 
favor  discussion  of  such  questions  as  "Did 
Pocahontas  really  save  John  Smith?",  rather 
than  on  any  Information  about  her  life 
or  the  Uvea  of  other  Indian  women.  Anne 
Hutchinson  Is  almost  always  subordinated  to 
Roger  Williams.  In  one  book,  for  example,  she 
IS  described  as  another  exile  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  more  generous  texte,  she  may  re- 
ceive as  much  as  a  short  paragri^ph. 

In  general,  the  treatment  of  the  early 
periods  in  American  history  stresses  the  fact 
that  the  America  of  the  colonies,  and  early 
republic,  was  a  "man's  world."  The  authon 
wax  eloquent  over  the  "new  breed  of  men." 
Any  doubt  that  this  might  be  merely  linguis- 
tic convention  is  soon  removed.  The  colonial 
farmer  is  credited  with  producing  his  own 
food.  flax,  and  wool,  in  addlUon  to  preparing 
lumber  for  his  buildings  and  leather  goods 
for  himself  and  his  family.  What  the  colonial 
farmer's  wife  (or  the  female  colonial  farmer) 
was  doing  aU  this  time  is  not  revealed,  al- 
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though  plenty  of  Information  exlste.  Such 
passages  also  convey  the  unmistekable  im- 
pression that  all  the  early  planters,  farmers, 
and  proprietors  were  male. 

Education  is  important  in  consideration  of 
the  position  of  women  because,  as  Julia 
Cherry  Spruill  pointe  out  in  Women's  Life 
and  Work  in  the  Southern  Colonies,  lack  of 
oppoortunitles  for  education  fljially  ended 
women's  employment  In  a  variety  of  areas  as 
technology  and  science  made  true  "profes- 
sions" of  such  occupations  as  medicine.  In 
the  early  days,  women,  despite  stringent  legal 
restrictions,  participated  in  almost  all  activ- 
ities save  government,  the  ministry  of  most 
religions,  and  law  (although  the  number  who 
sued  and  brought  court  cases  is  notable.) 

Usually,  if  any  notice  at  all  Is  taken  of  the 
education  of  girls  and  women,  it  is  limited 
to  a  bland  note  that  "...  girls  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  college"  or  "Most  Americans 
thought  It  unnecessary  or  even  dangerous 
to  educate  women."  These  statements  are 
presented  without  explanation.  A  mention 
of  the  existence  of  the  dame  schools  com- 
pletes the  information  on  women  and  ed- 
ucation. 

After  the  colonial-revolutionary  period.  It 
Is  rare  for  more  than  one  paragraph  to  be 
devoted  to  the  entire  development  of  educa- 
tion for  women.  Often,  none  of  the  early 
educators  are  mentioned  by  name.  The  facts 
that  women  literally  fought  their  way  into 
colleges  and  universities,  that  their  admis- 
sion followed  agltetlon  oy  determined  would- 
be  students,  and  that  they  were  treated  as 
subservient  to  male  students  even  as  such 
pioneering  institutions  as  Oborlln,  are  always 
absent.  The  simple  statement  that  they  were 
admitted  suffices. 

2.  Sections  on  rights  and  reforms 
The  most  information  alxjut  women  ap- 
pears In  two  sections,  those  on  women's 
rights  and  suffrage  and  general  sections  on 
reform.  Yet  a  full  page  on  suffrage  and  wom- 
en's rights  Is  a  rarity  and  most  texte  give 
the  whole  movement  approximately  three 
paragraphs.  The  better  texte  Include  some- 
thing on  the  legal  disabilities  which  persisted 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  These  sections 
are  sometimes  good,  but  always  brief.  Most 
of  them  end  their  consideration  of  the  legal 
position  of  women  with  the  granting  of  suf- 
frage, and  there  Is  no  discussion  of  the  im- 
plications of  the  recent  CIvU  Rlghte  legisla- 
tion which  removed  some  of  the  Inequities  in 
employment,  nor  is  there  more  than  a  hint 
that  inequities  remained  even  after  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  was  passed. 

Leaders  moat  commonly  noted  are  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Lu- 
cretia  Bott.  Aside  from  passage  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment,  the  only  event  noted  is 
the  Seneca  Palls  ConvenUon  of  1848.  Even 
less  space  Is  devoted  to  the  later  suffrage 
movement.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  is  seldom 
mentioned  and  even  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 
is  not  assured  of  a  place.  The  western  leaders 
like  Abigail  Dunlway  are  usually  absent  as  are 
the  more  radical  and  milltent  suffragettes, 
the  members  of  the  Women's  Party.  Alice 
Paul,  leader  of  the  mllitente.  Is  apparently 
anathema. 

This  is  perhaps  not  too  surprising,  as  the 
tendency  in  most  texte  is  to  concentrate 
on  the  handicaps  women  faced  and  to  mini- 
mize their  efforte  In  their  own  behalf.  One 
textbook,  which  dutifully  Ilste  Seneca  Falls, 
Stanton,  Mott,  Wright.  Anthony,  Stone, 
and  Bloomer,  tells  very  little  about  what 
they  did,  noting  "the  demand  for  the  right 
to  vote  made  little  headway,  but  the  stetes 
gradually  began  to  grant  them  more  legal 
rlghte."  The  text  mentions  that  by  1900 
moat  dlBcnmlnatory  leglalation  was  off  the 
books  and  describes  the  poat-ClvU  War  work 
of  the  movement  in  these  terms:  "the  wom- 
en's rlghte  movement  continued  under  the 
leaderablp  of  the  aame  group  aa  before  the 
war   and    mat   with   considerable    aucceas." 
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Later  two  lines  on  suffrage  and  a  picture 
of  a  group  of  suffragettes  complete  the  story. 
Lest  this  be  considered  the  most  glaring 
example  of  neglect,  another  textt>ook  de- 
votes two  lines,  one  in  each  volume,  to 
suffrage,  mentioning  in  volume  one  that 
women  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  and 
returning  to  the  topic  in  volume  two  with 
one  line  on  the  nineteenth  amendment  in 
the  middle  of  a  synopsis  of  the  twenties. 
Tills  book  actually  includes  more  Informa- 
tion on  the  lengths  of  women's  sklrte  than 
on  all  the  agitation  for  civil  and  political 
rlghte  for  women. 

Other  texte  show  a  similar  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  hundred  years  of  work  that 
went  into  the  nineteenth  amendment.  One 
places  woman  suffrage  fifth  in  a  section  on 
the  effecte  of  the  progressive  movement. 
Catt,  Anthony,  and  Stenton  are  mentioned 
in  a  line  or  two.  while  whole  columns  of 
text  are  devoted  to  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd 
and  Henry  George. 

At  times  there  app>ears  to  be  a  very  curious 
sense  of  priorities  at  work  even  in  textbooks 
which  give  commendable  amounts  of  infor- 
mation. One  book  uses  up  a  whole  column 
on  the  Gibson  Girl,  describing  her  as: 

"Completely  feminine,  and  It  was  clear  that 
she  could  not.  or  would  not.  defeat  her  male 
companion  at  golf  or  tennis.  In  the  event 
of  a  motoring  emergency,  she  would  quickly 
call  upon  his  superior  knowledge.  .  .  ." 

The  passage  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this 
•■transitional  figure"  was  politically  unin- 
formed and  devoted  t>o  her  traditional  role 
One  would  almost  prefer  to  learn  a  little 
more  about  the  lives  of  those  other  "transi- 
tional figures."  the  feministe,  yet  there  Is 
almost  no  mention  of  their  lives,  their  work, 
or  their  writings. 

Only  one  text  quotes  any  of  the  women's 
rlghte  workers.  It  includes  a  short  paragraph 
from  the  declaration  of  the  Seneca  Palls 
Convention.  The  absence  in  other  texte  of 
quotes  and  of  documentary  material  is  all 
the  more  striking,  since  a  number  of  the 
leaders  were  known  as  fine  orators  and  prop- 
agandisrte.  Books  of  source  materials,  and 
inquiry  method  texte.  are  no  exception;  none 
of  those  examined  considers  woman  suffrage 
worthy  of  a  single  document.  One  book  Is  ex- 
ceptional in  including  one  selection,  by  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  on  the  topic  of  women's  rlghte. 

The  reformers  and  aboUtionlste  are  slightly 
more  fortunate  than  the  feministe.  Three 
women  are  almost  certain  of  appearing  in 
history  texte.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Jane 
Addams,  and  Dorothea  Dlx.  Addams  and 
Stowe  are  among  the  few  women  quoted  in 
either  source  books  or  regular  texte  and. 
along  with  the  muckraking  journalist  Ida 
Tarbell,  they  are  the  only  women  whose  writ- 
ings are  regularly  excerpted.  Addams  and 
Dlx  are  usually  given  at  least  one  complete 
paragraph,  perhaps  more.  These  are  some- 
times admirably  informative  as  in  certain 
sections  on  Dlx.  Other  refcnmers.  Including 
the  women  abolltlonlste,  both  white  and 
black,  are  less  fortunate.  The  pioneering 
Grlmk*  sisters  may  rate  a  line  or  two.  but 
Just  as  often  their  only  recognition  oomee 
because  Angelina  eventually  became  Mrs. 
Theodore  Weld.  None  of  the  female  aboilUon- 
Iste,  despite  their  contemporary  reputetlons 
as  speakers.  Is  ever  quoted.  Interest  in  Black 
hl8K:ory  has  not  made  room  for  more  than  the 
briefest  mention  of  Harriet  Tubman,  whose 
Civil  War  aeTvloea  are  deleted.  Sojourner 
Truth  and  the  cither  black  lecturers,  educa- 
tors, and  abolltlonlste  are  completely  abeent. 
The  texte  make  little  comment  about  the 
nineteenth  century's  intense  disapproval  of 
women  who  spoke  in  public,  or  of  the 
churches'  opposition  (excepting  always  the 
Quakers,  from  whose  faith  many  of  the  early 
aboil tloniate  came). 

Women  joumallste  are  glvan  even  less 
natloa  than  the  aarly  leottirers.  The  woman 
who  ran  or  contributed  to  newspapers,  perl- 
odlcala,  or  apcdallaad  joumala  and  p*p«rs 
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tar   abcdltion,    women's    rights,   or    general 
reform  we  rarely  included. 

The  reform  aectiona  at  these  high  school 
texts  frequently  show  the  same  kind  of 
capriclousness  that  in  sections  on  the  twen- 
Ues  assigns  more  space  to  the  flapper  than 
to  the  suffragette.  In  discussions  on  reform 
movements,  they  give  more  prominence  to 
Oarry  Nation  than  to  other  more  serious,  not 
to  say  more  stable,  reformers.  The  treatment 
of  temperance  is  further  marred  by  a  failure 
to  put  women's  espousal  of  temperance  In 
perspective.  Little  stress  is  placed  on  the  con- 
sequences for  the  family  of  an  alcoholic  In 
the  days  when  divorce  was  rare,  when  cus- 
tody of  children  went  to  their  lather,  and 
when  working  women  were  despised.  Nor  Is 
there  much  mention  of  the  serloiisnesa  of  the 
problem  of  alcoholism,  particularly  In  the 
post-OlvU  war  period. 

3.  Neglected  areas 

The  most  glaring  omission,  considering  its 
Impact  on  women  and  on  society.  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  word  on  the  development  of 
birth  control  and  the  story  of  the  flght  for 
Its  acceptance  by  lAargaret  Sanger  and  a 
group  of  courageous  physicians.  The  authors' 
almost  Victorian  delicacy  In  the  face  of  the 
matter  probably  stems  from  the  Tact  that 
birth  control  Is  still  controversial.  Yet  fear 
of  controversy  does  not  seem  a  satisfactory 
excuse.  The  population  explosion,  poverty, 
lUegltlmacy — all  are  major  problems  today. 
Birth  control  is  Inextricably  tied  up  with 
them  as  well  as  with  disease,  abortion,  child 
abuse,  and  famUy  problems  of  every  kind. 
Considering  the  revolution  in  the  lives  of 
women  which  safe  methods  of  contraception 
have  caused,  and  the  social,  cultural,  and 
political  Implications  of  that  revolution,  it 
appears  that  one  important  fact  of  the  reform 
movement  is  being  neglected. 

A  second,  largely  neglected  area  Is  the 
whole  question  of  woman's  work  and  her 
part  in  the  early  labor  movement.  Although 
the  American  woman  and  her  children  were 
the  mainstays  of  many  of  the  early  indus- 
tries, for  a  variety  of  social  and  political 
reasons  she  received  low  wages  and  status 
and  was  virtually  cut  off  from  any  hopes  of 
advancement.  The  educational  limiUtlons 
that  gradually  forced  her  out  of  a  number 
of  occupations  which  she  had  held  in  pre- 
industrlal  days  combined  with  prejudice  to 
keep  her  in  the  lowest  paid  work.  Whether 
single,  married,  or  widowed,  whether  she 
worked  lor  "pin  money"  or  to  support  six 
children,  she  received  about  half  as  much 
as  a  man  doing  the  same  or  comparable  work. 

Obviously  under  these  conditions,  women 
had  exceptional  difficulties  in  organizing 
Among  them  were  the  dual  burden  of  house- 
hold responsibUitles  and  work,  their  lack  of 
funds,  and  in  some  cases  their  lack  of  control 
over  their  own  earnings,  and  the  opposition 
of  male  workers  and  of  most  of  the  unions. 

Despite  these  special  circumstances,  very 
UtOe  attention  Is  paid  to  the  plight  of  the 
woman  worker  or  of  her  admittedly  unstable 
labor  organizations.  Information  on  the  early 
labor  leaders  is  especially  scanty;  one  text- 
book is  xinique  with  its  biographical  Infor- 
mation on  Rose  Schneiderman.  On  the  whole, 
the  labor  story  is  limited  to  the  introduction 
of  women  workers  into  the  textile  mUls  in 
the  1840's.  As  a  caption  in  one  book  so  con- 
cisely puts  it,  "Women  and  children,  more 
manageable,  replaced  men  at  the  machines." 
Others  note  the  extremely  low  pay  of  women 
and  chUdren.  one  text  calling  women  "among 
the  most  exploited  workers  in  America." 
Anything  like  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
factors  which  led  to  these  conditions,  or 
even  a  clear  picture  of  what  It  meant  to  be 
"among  the  moat  exploited,"  is  not  found  in 
the  texts. 

Several  things  about  women  and  labor  are 
included.  Lowell  mills  receive  a  abort,  usually 
complimentary,  description.  The  fact  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  adnutted   women  is 
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presented.  There  then  follows  a  hiatus  until 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  stand- 
ards for  women  workers  are  discussed.  The 
modem  implications  of  this  "protective 
legislation"  is  an  area  seldom  explored. 

Despite  the  fact  that  abundant  source 
material  exists,  the  sections  on  labor  follow 
the  familiar  pattern:  little  space  Is  devoted 
to  women  workers,  few  women  are  mentioned 
by  name,  and  fewer  still  are  quoted.  Most 
texts  content  themselves  with  no  more  than 
three  entries  of  a  few  lines  each. 

The  absence  of  information  on  the  lives  of 
women  on  the  frontier  farms  and  settle- 
ments is  less  surprising.  In  the  treatments 
of  pioneer  settlements  from  the  colonial  era 
on,  most  texts  declare  the  frontier  "a  man's 
world."  This  is  emphasized  by  the  Impor- 
tance the  authors  place  on  descriptions  and 
histories  of  such  masculine  tools  as  the 
Pennsylvania  rifle  and  the  ax,  the  six- 
shooter,  and  the  prairie-breaker  plow.  One 
textbook  U  perhaps  the  most  enthralled  with 
these  instruments,  devoting  five  pages  to 
the  story  of  the  six-shooter.  Scarcely  five 
lines  is  spent  on  the  life  of  the  frontier 
woman  in  this  text,  and  most  other  works  are 
also  reticent  about  the  pioneer  woman. 

Only  "man's  work"  on  the  frontier  Is  really 
considered  worthy  of  description.  This  is  par- 
ticularly puzzling,  since  there  was  little  dis- 
tinction In  employment,  and  marriage  was  a 
partnership  with  lots  of  hard  work  done  by 
each  of  the  partners.  On  pioneer  farms,  typi- 
cal "womans  work"  included,  in  addition 
to  all  the  housework,  the  care  of  poultry;  the 
dairy — including  milking,  feeding,  tending  to 
the  cows,  and  making  butter  and  cheese;  the 
care  of  any  other  barnyard  animals;  the 
"kitchen"  or  vegetable  garden;  and  such 
chores  as  sewing,  mending,  making  candles 
and  soap,  feeding  the  hired  hands,  and  work- 
ing In  the  fields  if  necessary. 

Considering  these  chores,  it  is  hard  to  see 
why  discussions  of  pioneer  farming  content 
themselves  with  descriptions  of  the  farmer's 
struggles  to  plow,  plant,  and  harvest.  The 
treatments  of  the  frontier  period  also  omit 
mention  of  the  women  who  bomesteaded  and 
claimed  property  without  the  help  of  a 
male  partner.  According  to  Robert  W.  Smuts 
in  Women  and  Work  in  America,  there  were 
thousands  of  such  women.  Information 
about  the  women  on  the  frontier  tends 
either  to  short  descriptions  of  the  miseries 
of  life  on  the  great  plains  frequently  quoted 
from  Hamlin  Oarland  or  to  unspeclflc  enco- 
miums on  the  virtues  of  the  pioneer  woman. 
One  text   states: 

(The  women]  turned  the  wilderness  Into 
homesteads,  planted  flowers  and  put  cur- 
tains in  the  windows.  It  was  usually  the 
mothers  and  school  teachers  who  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation  the  heritage  of  the 
past. 

The  relationship  between  women's  exer- 
tions on  the  frontier  and  their  enlarged  civil 
and  political  liberties  in  the  Western  states 
and  territories  Is  often  noticed.  Their  agita- 
tion for  these  increased  privileges  is  generally 
unmentloned. 

With  little  said  about  women's  life  in  gen- 
eral. It  Is  not  surprising  that  few  are  men- 
tioned by  name.  Sacajawea.  the  Indian  guide 
and  interpreter  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition, shares  with  Dlx.  Stowe.  and  Ad- 
dams,  one  of  the  few  solid  positions  in  United 
States  history  texts.  Occasionally  the  early 
missionaries  to  Oregon  territory,  like  Nerlssa 
Whitman  and  Elza  Spauldlng.  are  included, 
and  one  book  even  adds  a  "profile"  of  Nerlssa 
Whitman.  Most,  however,  only  mention  the 
male  missionaries,  or  Include  the  fact  that 
they  arrived  with  their  wives. 

4.  Civil  War  period 
Like  the  frontier  experience,  the  ClvU  War 
forced  women  from  all  social  strata  into  new 
tasks  and  occupations.  In  Bonnet  Brigades,  a 
volume  In  the  Impact  of  the  Civil  War  Series. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Masaey  quotes  Clara  Barton's 
remark  that  the  war  advanced  the  position 
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of  women  by  some  fifty  years.  Great  numbers 
of  women  dislocated  by  the  war  were  forced 
into  paid  employment.  The  war  saw  the  entry 
of  women  Into  government  service,  into  nurs- 
ing, and  Into  the  multitude  of  organizations 
designed  to  raise  money  and  supplies  for  the 
armies,  to  make  clothing,  blankets,  and  band- 
ages. The  result  of  this  activity  was  not  only 
to  force  individual  women  outside  of  their 
accustomed  roles,  but  to  provide  the  experi- 
ence In  organization  which  was  to  prove 
valuable  for  later  suffrage  and  reform  move- 
ments. The  war  beli>ed  a  number  of  women 
escape  from  the  ideas  of  gentility  which  were 
robbing  women  in  the  East  of  much  of  their 
traditional  social  freedom,  and  brought 
women  of  all  cleisses  Into  the  "man's  world." 
In  addition  to  the  few  women  who  served  as 
soldiers,  women  appeared  in  the  camps  as 
nurses,  cooks,  laundresses,  adventurers;  they 
served  in  the  field  as  spies,  scouts,  saboteurs, 
and  guides;  they  worked  In  the  capitals  as 
the  "government  girls" — the  first  female 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  secretaries.  Women 
opened  hospitals,  set  up  canteens,  and  de- 
veloped the  first  primitive  forms  of  what  we 
know  as  USO  clubs  and  services.  After  the 
war,  they  served  as  pension  claims  agents, 
worked  to  rehabilitate  soldiers,  taught  in  the 
freedman's  schools,  entered  refugee  work,  or 
tried  to  find  missing  soldiers  and  soldiers' 
graves. 

Of  all  these  activities,  women's  entry  Into 
nursing  is  the  only  one  regularly  noticed  in 
the  texts.  The  impact  of  the  war  upon  women, 
and  upon  the  family  structure,  Is  barely 
mentioned,  although  a  few  texts  include  a 
paragraph  or  two  on  the  hardships  which 
women  faced  during  the  conflict.  The  only 
women  mentioned  by  name  are  Clara  Barton 
and  Dorothea  Dlx.  who  held  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  women  nurses.  Other 
women,  like  Mary  Bickerdyke.  who  was 
known  both  for  her  efforts  during  the  war 
and  for  her  work  for  needy  veterans  after- 
wards, are  omitted.  No  other  women,  black 
or  white,  are  named,  nor  is  there  any  Infor- 
mation on  the  variety  of  Jobs  they  held.  The 
special  problems  of  black  women  In  the  poet- 
war  period  rarely  get  more  than  a  line,  and 
the  efforts  by  black  women  to  set  up  schools 
and  self-help  agencies  are  omitted. 
5.  The  two  World  Wars 

While  women  In  the  Civil  War  era  receive 
little  attention,  even  less  is  given  to  them 
during  the  two  World  Wars.  In  both  cases, 
their  wartime  service  Is  glowingly  praised, 
but  few  details  are  presented.  At  least  half 
of  the  texts  examined  make  no  note  at  all 
of  women's  wartime  activities  during  the  first 
World  War;  In  a  number  of  others,  the  story 
of  women's  entry  Into  what  were  formerly 
labeled  "men's  Jobs "  is  dealt  with  In  a  cap- 
tioned picture. 

As  far  as  social  changes  between  the  wars, 
a  number  of  texts  devote  several  paragraphs 
to  the  "liberation  of  women"  and  to  their 
changing  status.  In  one  textbook  there  are 
four  paragraphs  devoted  to  these  liberated 
ladies — the  only  two  mentioned  being  Irene 
Castle  and  Alice  Roosevelt.  Like  other  texts, 
this  one  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  to  fashions  and  flappers  and  to  the  so- 
cial alarm  which  they  occasioned. 

There  is  little  about  the  later  stages  of 
the  rights'  movement,  although  two  text- 
books note  the  relationship  between  women's 
wartime  service  and  the  Increasing  wllllng- 
nesB  of  the  nation  to  grant  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  women.  One  limits  Itself  to  three 
sentences,  noting  women's  work  "in  factories 
and  fields"  and  their  efforts  behind  the  lines 
overseas.  "Women's  reward  for  war  service 
was  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  which 
granted  them  the  franchise  on  the  eve  of 
the  1920  election."  Readers  might  wish  for 
greater  elaboration. 

The  period  from  the  depression  to  the 
present  day  receives  the  same  laconic  treat- 
ment In  the  texts.  The  one  woman  sure  of 
notice  In   this  period   Is  Frances  Perklna, 
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Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  Labor.  She  receives 
at  least  a  line  In  most  texts  and  some  devote 
special  sections  to  her.  Frances  Perkins  ap- 
pears to  be  "showcase"  woman,  for  no  other 
American  woman  is  regularly  mentioned — 
this  Includes  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  is  omit- 
ted from  a  surprising  number  of  texts  and 
who  is  mentioned  only  as  Roosevelt's  wife 
In  quite  a  few  more. 

The  World  War  II  era  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Women's  Military  Corps.  This 
fact  is  Invariably  mentioned,  usually  with  a 
captioned  picture  as  an  accompaniment.  As 
in  World  War  I,  women  entered  factories, 
munitions  plants,  and  "men's  Jobs"  in  great 
numbers.  This  development  rarely  gets  more 
than  a  paragraph  and  the  differences  hetween 
the  experience  in  World  War  I  and  the  longer 
exposure  to  new  Jobs  In  World  War  11  are 
seldom  elucidated.  The  impact  of  the  war  on 
women  and  specific  information  about  the 
variety  of  Jobs  they  held  Is  sketchy  or  non- 
existent. 

Iniormatlon  on  women  In  the  post-war 
era  and  in  the  present  day  Is  hardly  more 
abundant.  The  history  texts  definitely  give 
the  Impression  that  the  passage  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  solved  all  the  problems 
created  by  the  traditional  social,  legal,  and 
political  position  of  women.  Contemporary 
information  on  discrimination  is  conspicu- 
ously absent.  The  texts  are  silent  on  current 
legal  challenges  to  such  practices  as  dis- 
criminatory hiring  and  promotion  and  com- 
panies' failures  to  comply  with  equal  pay 
legislation.  They  do  not  take  account  of 
agitation  to  change  laws  and  customs  which 
weigh  more  heavily  on  women  than  on  men 
There  Is  nothing  about  recent  changes  in 
Jury  selection,  hitherto  biased  against  women 
Jurors,  or  reform  of  discriminatory  practices 
in  criminal  sentences;  there  Is  no  informa- 
tion on  the  complex  problems  of  equitable 
divorce  and  guardianship,  nor  on  the  tangled 
problem  of  separate  domicile  for  married 
women. 

A  number  of  texts  do.  however,  provide 
good  information  on  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  family,  or  provide  helpful  infor- 
mation on  general  social  and  political 
changes.  The  impression.  Insofar  as  these 
sections  deal  directly  with  American  women, 
Is  a  rosy  picture  of  the  affluence  and  oppor- 
tunities enjoyed  by  women.  Many  books  note 
the  Increasing  numbers  of  women  employed 
In  the  learned  professions,  but  never  the  per- 
centage decline  In  their  numbers.  While 
women  undoubtedly  enjoy  more  rights,  op- 
portunities, and  freedoms  than  in  many  pre- 
vious eras,  the  texts  give  an  excessively  com- 
placent picture  of  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  set.  of  social  conditions. 

6.  Intellectual  and  cultural  achievements 
A  final  glimpse  of  the  position  of  the 
American  woman  may  be  gained  from  sec- 
tions dealing  with  Intellectual  and  cultural 
trends  and  achievements.  Since  most  texts 
extol  the  role  of  women  in  preserving  cul- 
ture and  In  supporting  the  arts,  one  might 
expect  women  to  be  well -represented  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  arte  in  America.  A  number  of 
factors,  however,  operate  against  the  Inclu- 
sion of  creative  women.  The  first,  and  one 
which  deprives  many  creative  men  of  notice 
as  well.  Is  the  extreme  superficiality  of  most 
of  these  discussions.  Intellectual  and  cul- 
tural life  In  America  Is  limited  to  the  men- 
tion of  a  few  novelists  and  poets,  with  an  oc- 
casional musician  or  plajrwright.  Only  a  few 
individuals  In  each  category  are  ever  men- 
tioned, and  the  preference  for  male  examples 
and  spokesmen,  noticeable  In  all  other  topics. 
Is  evident  here  as  well.  In  Individual  texts, 
this  leads  to  such  glaring  omissions  as  Emily 
Dickinson  and  Margaret  Fuller.  To  be  fair, 
the  text  guilty  of  Ignoring  Miss  Dickinson 
appears  to  feel  that  John  Greenleaf  Whlttler 
was  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  yet  Ignorance 
of  American  poetry  Is  hardly  an  acceptable 
excuse. 


Dickinson  and  Fuller,  however,  are  among 
the  small,  fortunate  circle  Including  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Wllla  Gather,  and  Margaret 
Mitchell  who  are  usually  named.  The  prin- 
ciples governing  their  selection  and  decreeing 
the  omission  of  other  writers  like  Edith 
Wharton,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Eudora  Welty,  and 
Pearl  Buck  are  never  explained.  Apparently 
their  presence  or  absence  Is  determined  by 
the  same  caprice  whlbh  decrees  Edna  St. 
Vincent  MlUay  the  onlv  modern  female  poet. 

Only  a  handful  of  texts  discuss  painters 
and  sculptors,  but  oi  those  that  do  make 
some  effort  to  include  the  visual  arts,  only 
one  reproduces  a  painting  by  Mary  Cassatt. 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  is  also  represented  In  this 
text.  Other  texts,  even  when  Including  Cas- 
satt's  fellow  expatriates,  Sargent  and 
Whistler,  omit  her — an  exclusion  Inexplicable 
on  grounds  of  quality,  popularity,  or  repre- 
sentation In  American  collections.  Contem- 
porary art  Is  totally  ignored  and  everything 
after  the  Ashcan  School  is  left  In  limbo.  This 
omits  many  painters  of  quality  and  Influence, 
Including  the  many  women  who  have  entered 
the  arts  In  the  twentieth  century. 

More  serious  than  the  sketchy  treatment 
given  to  the  arts  covered  by  the  texts  is  the 
omission  of  arts  in  which  women  were  dom- 
inant or  in  which  they  played  a  major  part. 
Dance  is  never  given  as  much  as  a  line.  This 
leaves  out  the  American  ballerinas,  and,  even 
more  Important,  It  neglects  the  development 
of  modern  dance — a  development  due  to  the 
talents  of  a  handful  of  American  women  like 
Isadora  Duncan,  Martha  Graham,  and  Ruth 
St.  Denis. 

There  is  a  similar  neglect  of  both  stage 
and  screen  acting.  If  film  or  drama  are  to 
be  mentioned  at  all,  directors  and  writers 
win  be  noted.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
point  out  that  acting  is  an  area  In  which 
women  have  excelled. 

Music  sees  a  similar  division  with  similar 
results.  Composers  ana  inatrumentallsts, 
chlefiy  men,  are  mentioned.  Singers,  men  and 
women,  are  omitted.  This  particularly  affects 
black  women.  Only  one  textbook  mentions 
Marian  Anderson  and  Leontyne  Price.  White 
classical  singers  are  ignored  as  are  the  black 
women  Jazz  singers. 

If  Intellectual  and  cultural  developments 
are  limited  to  areas  in  which  men  were  the 
dominant  creative  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
American  women  will  not  receive  credit  for 
their  contributions  I^  also  seems  clear  that 
such  superficial  accounts  of  ;.he  arts  are  of 
questionable  value. 

SUMMING    UP 

Although  it  Is  tempting  to  imagine  some 
historical  autocrat  sternly  decreeing  who's 
In  and  who's  out — giving  space  to  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  but  not  to  Marianne  Moore; 
to  Dorothea  Dlx  but  not  Mary  Bickerdyke; 
to  Pocahontas  but  not  Margaret  Brent;  to 
Susan  B.  Anthony  but  not  Abigail  Dunlway— 
the  omission  of  many  significant  women  is 
probably  not  a  sign  of  Intentional  bias.  The 
treatment  of  women  simply  reflects  the  atti- 
tudes and  prejudices  of  society.  Male  activi- 
ties In  our  society  are  considered  the  more 
important;  therefore  male  activities  are  given 
primacy  In  the  texts.  There  is  a  definite  Im- 
age of  women  In  our  society,  and  women  in 
history  who  conform  to  this  image  are  more 
apt  to  be  included.  History  reflects  societal 
attitudes  in  all  topics,  hence  the  omission 
of  potentially  controversial  persons  like 
Margaret  Sanger  or  that  militant  pioneer  in 
civil  disobedience,  Alice  Paul.  Sensitivity  to 
social  pressure  probably  accounts  for  the  very 
gentle  notes  about  religious  disapproval  of 
women's  full  participation  In  community  life 
and  for  omission  of  contemporary  contro- 
versies, especially  on  sexual  matters,  which 
would  offend  religious  sensibilities. 

Another  factor  which  affects  the  picture  of 
women  presented  In  these  texts  Is  the  linguis- 
tic habit  of  using  the  male  pronouns  to  refer 
both  to  men  and  to  men  and  women.  While 
this  may  seem  a  trivial  matter  it  frequently 


leads  to  misunderstanding.  Discussing  the 
early  colonists,  for  example,  solely  In  terms  of 
"he"  and  "his"  leads  to  the  Implication  that 
all  early  proprietors,  settlers  planters,  and 
farmers  were  men.  Given  the  cultviral  orienta- 
tion of  our  society,  students  will  assume  ac- 
tivities were  only  carried  on  by  men  unless 
there  Is  specific  mention  of  women. 

To  these  observations,  authors  of  high 
school  texts  might  reasonably  re^>ond  that 
their  space  is  limited,  that  they  seek  out 
only  the  most  significant  material  and  the 
most  Influential  events  and  Individuals;  that 
If  dance  Is  omitted,  it  Is  because  more  i>eople 
read  novels,  and  if  such  topics  as  the  role  of 
female  missionaries  or  colonial  politicians 
are  neglected.  It  Is  for  lack  of  space.  One  is 
less  Inclined  to  accept  this  view  when  one 
notices  some  of  the  old  things  which  authors 
do  manage  to  Include.  One  feels  like  asking. 
"How  important  was  Shays's  Rebellion?" 
Should  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  receive  reams  of 
documentary  material  and  woman  suffrage 
none?  Do  we  want  to  read  five  pages  on  the 
six-shooter?  Is  two  columns  too  much  to  give 
to  Empress  Carlotta  of  Mexico,  who  lived 
most  of  her  life  In  insanity  and  obscurity?  Is 
the  aerlallst  who  walked  a  tightrope  across 
Niagara  Palls  a  figure  of  even  minor  impor- 
tance In  American  History?  Is  Henry  Dema- 
reot  Lloyd  more  important  than  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt?  Are  the  lengths  of  skirts  sig- 
nificant enough  to  dwarf  other  Information 
about  women? 

There  are  other  questions  as  well:  How 
accurate  Is  the  history  text's  view  of  women 
and  what  Images  of  women  does  it  present? 
The  texts  examined  do  very  little  more  than 
reinforce  the  familiar  stereotypes. 

It  should  be  clear,  however,  that  changes 
in  the  construction  of  high-school-level  his- 
tory texts  must  go  beyond  the  insertion  of 
the  names  of  prominent  women  and  even 
beyond  the  '"profiles"  smd  "q)eclal  sections" 
employed  by  the  more  liberal  texts.  Com- 
mendable and  informative  as  these  may  be. 
they  are  only  the  beginning.  Real  change  in 
the  way  history  is  presented  will  only  come 
after  those  responsible  for  writing  it,  and  for 
interpretmg  the  finished  product  to  students, 
develop  an  awareness  of  the  bias  agalnsu' 
women  in  our  culture,  a  bias  so  smooth, 
seamless,  and  pervasive,  that  It  is  hard  to 
even  begin  to  take  hold  of  It  and  bring  it 
Into  clear  view.  Until  this  awareness  is  devel- 
oped, until  the  unquestioned  dominance  of 
male  activities  and  the  Importance  of  male 
spokesmen  and  examples  Is  realized,  texts 
win  continue  to  treat  men's  activities  and 
goals  as  history,  women's  as  "supplementarj- 
material." 

One  sees  this  quite  clearly  in  the  existence 
of  sections  dealing  with  women's  rights, 
women's  problems,  and  women's  position,  as 
if  women's  rights,  problems,  and  position 
were  not  simply  one  half  of  the  rights,  prob- 
lems, and  position  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
and  as  If  changes  in  women's  pyositlon  and 
work  and  attitudes  were  not  complemented 
by  changes  in  the  position,  work,  and  atti- 
tudes of  men.  A  sense  of  the  way  the  lives 
and  duties  and  achievements  of  people  of 
both  sexes  is  intermeshed  is  needed  in  exposi- 
tions of  life  in  all  periods  of  American  his- 
tory 

To  do  this  It  is  clear  that  material  hitherto 
omitted  or  minimized  must  be  given  more 
consideration.  For  example,  information 
about  mortality  rates,  family  size,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  must  be  Included,  along 
with  more  Information  on  the  Impact  of 
technological  change,  on  the  mass  media. 
and  on  moral  and  religious  Ideas.  More  in- 
formation about  how  ordinary  people  lived 
and  what  they  actually  did  must  be  Included 
as  well  as  Information  drawn  from  the  Ideas 
and  theories  of  the  educated  classes. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  certain  develop- 
ments have  had  far  more  effect  on  women 
than  on  men.  or  that  women's  experience 
might  be  different  from  men's:  for  example. 
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the  early  struggles  to  form  unions.  Nor  is  It 
to  deny  tb»t  more  intormatlon  on  women 
leaders  is  needed  and  more  apace  lor  their 
particular  problems  and  achievements.  More 
Information  on  all  aspects  of  women's  life, 
work,  and  position — ^legal.  social,  religious, 
and  political — Is  needed,  but  more  informa- 
tion alone,  no  matter  bow  necessary,  will  not 
really  change  bJstorles.  What  Is  needed,  be- 
sides more  Information,  la  a  new  attitude: 
one  which  breaks  away  from  the  bias  of 
traditional  views  of  women  and  their  "place  " 
and  attempts  to  treat  both  women  and  men 
as  partners  in  their  society;  one  which  does 
not  automatically  value  activities  by  the  sex 
performing  them;  and  one  which  does  not 
relate  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  only  half 
of  the  human  family. 

( NoTK. — To  this  fine  article  we  would  only 
add  that  history  books  have  ignored  the  long 
and  yet  unsuccessful  struggle  to  pass  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment — Education  Com- 
mittee. NOW.) 

COLLBCTXO   BlOCBAPHIXS 

A  Bibliography  of  OlrU  and  Women,  which 
follows,  was  compUed  by  Eileen  T.  Nebel. 
librarian  at  Junior  High  School  7,  in  order 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  school's  students 
and  faculty  to  books  about  girls  and  women, 
other  than  romantic  fiction  and  fashion 
magazlnee.  and  in  hopes  of  encouraging  girls 
to  set  meaningful  goals  for  themselves 
beyond  marriage  and  motherhood.  The  list 
excludes  fiction  and  all  works  about  women 
whose  only  historical  significance  is  mar- 
riage to  famous  men.  For  example,  a  copy 
of  Wives  of  the  PreaHenta  is  not  Included. 
The  list  is  selective  in  no  other  way.  Works 
of  high  quality  are  Included  with  thow  of 
decidedly  leaser  value. 

The  Board  of  Education  occasionally  Issues 
bibliographies  and  resource  manuals  on  spe- 
cific subjects,  such  as  Black  Studies  or 
Puerto  Rlcan  Studies.  Librarians  are  encour- 
aged to  order  heavily  from  these  lists,  and 
to  give  prominent  display  to  the  new  mate- 
rials. A  year  ago,  Ms.  Nebel  requested  a  simi- 
lar Bibliography  on  Women's  Studies,  but 
she  has  received  no  reply,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  haa  still  no«  issued  such  a  bibli- 
ography or  resource  manual.  We  repeat  her 
request.  We  also  urge  librarians  to  begin  on 
their  own  to  compile  lists  like  Ms.  Nebel 's. 
to  set  up  displays  of  materials  about  notable 
girls  and  women,  to  try  not  to  order  either 
books  which  present  a  negative  or  stereo- 
typed view  of  females,  or  career  books  which 
Imply  that  certain  careers  are  only  suitable 
for  one  sex  or  the  other,  and  finally,  to  be 
sure  that  both  boys  and  girls  have  equal 
opportunity  to  become  library  monitors. 

(Author  and  title] 
Bolton.  Lives  of  Olrls  Who  Became  Fa- 
mous. 

Borer.  Women  Who  Made  History. 

Boynick.  Pioneers  in  Petticoats. 

Buckmaster.  Women  Who  Shaped  History. 

Curtln,  Oallery  of  Orea.t  Americans. 

Oaugherty,  Ten  Brave  Women, 

OoUn.  Great  American  Heroines. 

Fleming.  Doctors  in  PettioocUs. 

Foley,  Famous  American  Spies. 

Oersh,  Women  Who  Made  America  Great. 

McNeer  and  Ward,  Armed  With  Courage. 

Miller,  Westering  Women 

Nathan,  Women  of  Courage. 

Roes,  Heroines  of  the  Early  West. 

Slckels,  In  Calico  and  Crinoline. 

Sterling,  Four  Took  Freedom. 

Treaae,  The  Seven  Queens  of  England. 

Walte,  Valiant  Companions. 

Waltrip,  Indian  Women. 

Tost.  American  Women  of  Science. 

noGEAPHns 
Person  the  boofc  is  about,  title,  and  author 

Jane  Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House, 
Addama. 
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Jane  Addams.  Jane  Addama  World  Neigh- 
bor. Gilbert. 

Jane  Addams,  City  Neighbor,  Judson. 

Jane  Addams,  Jane  Addams  Little  Lame 
Olrl,  Wagoner. 

Louisa   May    Alcott,    Louisa   May    Alcott, 
PapashvUy. 

Louisa    May    Alcott,    Invincible    Louisa. 
Meigs. 

Marian  Anderson,  My  Lord  What  a  Morn- 
ing, Anderson. 

Marian  Anderson,  Marian  Anderson:  Lady 
from  Philadelphia,  Newman. 

Jane  Austen,  Young  Jane  Austen,  Siason. 

Gladys  Aylward,  Small  Woman,  Burgess. 

Emily  Barrlnger,  First  Woman  Ambulance 
Surgeon,  Noble. 

Dr.  Isabel  Barrows,  So  Much  in  a  Lifetime, 
Stem. 

Clara  Barton,  Clara  Barton,  Pace. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  Great  Lady  of  the  Thea- 
tre, Noble. 

Mary   McLeod   Bethune,   She   Wanted    to 
Head,  Carruth. 

Mary     McLeod     Bethune,     Mary     McLeod 
Bethune,  Peare. 

Ellzal>eth  Blackwell,  First  Woman  Doctor, 
Baker. 

Brontes     (sisters).    The    Young    Brontee, 
Bentley. 

Brontes     (sisters).    The    Young    Brontes, 
Jarden. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  How  Do  I  Love 
Thee?  Walte. 

Pearl  S.  Buck,  My  Several  Worlds,  Buck. 

Catherine  the  Great.  Catherine  the  Great, 
Scherman. 

Cleopatra.   Cleopatra  of  Egypt.  Homblow. 

Dixie  Cllne,  Animal  Doctor,  McDonnell. 

Prudence     Crandall,     Prudence     Crandall 
Woman  of  Courage,  Yates. 

Babe     Dldrikson,     Babe     Didrlkson     Olrl 
Athlete,  De  Grummond. 

Amelia   Earbart,   Amelia   Earhart   Heroine 
of  the  Skies,  Garst. 

Queen  Elizabeth  I,  The  Young  Elizabeth, 
Plaldy 

Queen  Elizabeth  I,   Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Spanish  Armada,  Wlnwar. 

Princess    Elizabeth    Sc    Princess    Margaret 
Rose,  The  Little  Princesses,  Crawford. 

Alice  Fitzgerald,  Nurse  Around  the  World. 
Noble. 

Anne  Frank.  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl, 
Frank. 

Anne'#^nk.  The  Works  of  Anne  Prank. 
Frank. 

Elizabeth  Garrett,  Elizabeth  Garrett,  M.D.. 
Manton. 

Althea  Gibson,  I  Always   Wanted  To  Be 
Somebody,  Gibson. 

Lady  Jane  Grey.  Lady  Jane  Grey  Reluctant 
Queen.  Vance. 

Cornelia  Hancock,  Cornelia  The  Story  of 
a  ClvU  War  Nurse. 

Carol  Hetss,  Olympic  Queen,  Parker. 

Joan  Of  Arc,  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Nolan. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Joan  of  Arc,  Ross. 

Helen  Keller,  Three  Lives  of  Helen  Keller. 
Harrlty. 

Helen  Keller,  Story  of  My  Life,  Keller. 

Sister    Elizabeth   Kenny,    Sister    Elizabeth 
Kenny,  Thomas. 

Mary  Kingsley,  African  Traveler.  Syme. 

Jenny  Lind,  Enchanting  Jenny  Llnd,  Benet. 

Juliette    Low,    Juliette    Low    Olrl    Scout, 
Hlgglns. 

Juliette  Low,  Juliette  Low,  Pace. 

Juliette    Low,    Juliette    Low    Girl    Scout 
Founder,  Radford. 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  Teacher,  Keller. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay,  America's  Best- 
Loved    Poet,    Shafter. 

Maria    Mitchell,    America's    First    Women 
Astronomer,  Baker. 

Lucretla  Mott,  Lucretia  Mott,  Serllng. 

Najmeh  Najafl,  Persia  Is  My  Heart,  Najafi. 

Florence  Nightingale,  Florence  Nightingale. 
Nolan. 

Anne  Oakley.  Annie  Oakley,  Garst. 
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Anne  Oakley,  Annie  Oakley,  Graves. 

Alice  Palmer,  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Fleming. 

Vljaya  lAkshml  Pandit,  Madame  Ambas- 
sador. Guthrie. 

Molly  Pitcher.  MoUy  Pitcher  Girl  Patriot, 
Stevenson. 

Beatrix  Potter,  Nothing  Is  Impossible, 
Aldls. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  The  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
We  Remember,  Douglas. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Shy  Girl,  Gilbert. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Story  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Hlckok. 

Sacajawea.  Sacajawea.  Volght. 

Sansan.  Eighth  Moon,  Sansan. 

Mary  Sleesor,  Nigerian  Pioneer,  Syme. 

Monica  Sone.  Nisei  Daughter,  Sone. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Wlddemer. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Wise. 

Harriet  Tubman,  Freedom  Train,  Sterling. 

Queen  Victoria.  Queen  Victoria,  Boeth. 

Lillian  Wsld.  Ullian  Wald  Angel  of  Henry 
Street.  Williams, 

PhiUls  Wheatley.  Story  of  PhlUis  Wheatley, 
Graham. 

PA<>EaBACK8 

Author  and  title 
Ooode,  Women  in  Divorce. 

OTHXS  NON-nCTION 

Author  and  title 
Coolidge,  Women's  Rights. 
Flexner,  Century  of  Struggle. 
Poster,  Votes  for  Women. 
Yolen,  Pirates  in  Petticoats. 

Trx  EmcTs  or  Teachzx  Bua 
(By  Kathleen  E.  Grady) 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  how  the  schools 
affect  the  female  students,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  nonconsclous  assumptions  that 
are  made  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 
eventually  the  students  themselves.  It  is 
through  pervasive,  unexamined  attitudes 
about  the  nature  of  women  that  girls  are 
tracked  into  the  most  menial,  lowest  paid 
Jobs.  It  is  because  of  an  unwarranted  empha- 
sis on  their  biological  potential  that  girls 
develop  an  overriding  concern  with  their 
most  superficial  aspects,  their  physical  at- 
tractiveness. It  is  not  the  schools'  fault  alone, 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  schools  do  very 
little  to  help  girls  to  overcome  a  basically 
negative  self-image  that  includes  what  is 
generally  defined  as  the  essentials  of  femi- 
ninity: submissiveness,  dependence,  docility, 
masochism,  narcissism,  and  above  all, 
passivity,' 

By  the  time  girls  reach  Junior  High  School 
age,  the  negative  effects  of  attempting  to 
conform  to  a  rigid  feminine  role  begin  to 
appear. 

There  is  evidence  that  girls-  who  are  under- 
achlevers  In  high  school  usually  begin  to  be 
so  about  the  onset  of  puberty,  while  for 
boys  underachlevement  In  high  school  usu- 
ally has  an  earlier  onset.  This  contrast  is  a 
further  indication  that  the  achievement 
drop-off  among  girls  as  they  reach  maturity 
is  linked  to  the  adult  female  sex  role.> 

Career  aspirations  also  diminish.  One  study 
by  Hartley '  showed  that  girls'  intention  to 
work  after  marriage  declined  with  age,  the 
eleven-year-olds  showing  that  they  have  come 
to    terms    with    reality.    Another    study   by 


'Laws,  Judlsh  Long.  "Toward  a  Model  of 
Female  Sexual  Identity,"  Midway,  (University 
of  Chicago),  Summer  1970. 

« Shaw,  M.  C.  and  J.  T.  MeCuen,  The  onset 
of  academic  underachlevement  in  bright 
chUdren.  J.  Educ.  Ptychol.,  51,  103-8,  1960. 

•  Hartley,  Ruth  E.  Children's  concepts  of 
male  and  female  roles.  Merrill- Palmer  ^uart., 
6:84-01,  IMO. 
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Davis*  involving  high  school  girls,  found 
that  S0%  felt  most  women  would  like  to 
work.  Only  36%  said  they  actually  expected 
to  attain  their  chosen  occupations.  Why 
are  teenage  girls  so  pessimistic  about  their 
ability  to  succeed?  Of  obstacles  they  per- 
ceived, 41%  gave  marriage  as  the  reason. 

Girls  are  conartantly  told  that  they  must 
chooee  between  marriage  and  a  career — and 
the  correct  choice  is  always  quite  explicit. 
The  option  to  choose  a  career  only  exists 
in  a  very  technical  sense.  All  the  pressures — 
from  parents,  peers,  the  media,  and  even 
the  schools — are  in  the  direction  of  a  lim- 
ited social  role  for  women  defined  by  their 
biological  potential.  Certainly  boys  are 
never  told  that  they  are  going  to  grow  up 
to  be  husbands  and  fathers  first  and  some- 
thing else  second.  A  man's  success  in  work 
is  never  tempered  by  such  phrases  as  "despite 
being  married  and  the  father  of  three  chil- 
dren." In  discussing  occupational  aspira- 
tions, he  is  not  constantly  reminded  of  his 
future  role  as  parent  and  spouse.  These  con- 
straints are  ever  present  for  the  female  child. 
Can  we  honestly  say  that  this  prolonged  and 
exclusive  socialization  procedure  Is  justified 
any  longer  (if  it  ever  was)  in  terms  of  the 
now  limited  demands  of  motherhood? 

But  pterhaps  more  importantly,  what  do 
such  constant  reminders  do  to  young  girls? 
For  one  thing  numerous  studies  have  shown 
that  girls  do  not  reach  out  into  the  future — 
particularly  toward  the  occupational  world 
but  also  toward  higher  education — the  way 
boys  do.  Thirty-three  percent  of  National 
Merit  finalists  in  high  school  who  aspire  to 
attend  medical  school  are  girls  but  only  8<^r 
of  medical  school  applicants  are  girls.  This 
is  true  across  all  professions  and  the  loss 
of  talent  is  enormous. 

Because  of  the  stress  on  motherhood  as  the 
primary  career,  girls  are  encouraged  to  limit 
themselves  to  occupations  that  can  be  at- 
tained with  a  minimum  of  training  and  can 
be  8top|>ed  and  resumed  according  to  the 
demands  of  parenting.  Such  jobs  often  have 
conimon  characteristics.  They  are  usually 
supportive  and  ancillary  to  a  "man's  job," 
such  as  a  secretary  to  a  boss  or  a  nurse  to  a 
doctor.  Although  the  pragmatic  parenthood 
reason  can  be  given  for  these  occupations.  It 
Is  also  clear  that  they  reinforce  the  image 
of  woman  as  helper,  supporter,  cheerleader— 
basically  the  inferior  of  man.  Another  com- 
mon characteristic  is  that  these  Jobs  are 
poorly  paid.  This  insxxres  women's  depend- 
ence on  men  and  virtually  rules  out  any 
options  to  the  traditional  fanUly  picture  of 
man  as  the  sole  provider.  In  most  cases.  It 
simply  Isn't  economically  feasible  for  women 
to  work  outside  the  home. 

But  there  are  even  more  insidio\is  conse- 
quences to  such  an  emphasis  on  biological 
potential.  Girls  start  to  think  of  themselves 
first  In  terms  of  their  attractiveness,  their 
ability  to  get  and  hold  a  man.  They  quickly 
become  aware  of  the  negative  social  conse- 
quences (i.e.,  rejection  by  men)  that  will  ac- 
company successful  surviving,  and  they  learn 
that,  if  they're  smart,  they'll  play  dumb. 
Worse,  they  start  to  believe  in  their  own  in- 
feriority. Horner '  documented  that  there  Is  a 
strong  motive  to  avoid  success  in  women, 
which  has  been  called  "the  will  to  fall,"  The 
Bemreuter  Personality  Inventory's  norms  for 
women  show  that  they  are  more  neurotic, 
less  self-sufficient,  more  Introverted,  less 
dominant,  less  self-confident,  and  more  so- 
cially dependent  than  men.  These  sex  differ- 
ences do  not  appear  younger  than  high  school 
age.  Does  this  mean  that  females  become 
more  neurotic  or  males  less  so  as  they  grow 


up?  An  explanation  which  Is  at  least  plausible 
Is  that  as  males  and  females  learn  more  about 
the  places  In  life  they  are  expected  to  fill .  per- 
sonality adjustments  are  made  accordingly. 

Another  researcher,  McClelland,*  found  as 
long  ago  as  1963  that  in  achievement  tests,  if 
social  rather  than  Intellectual  acceptability 
were  manipulated,  women's  motivations  rose. 
Girls  learn  early  and  well  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  be  accepted — even  defined — so- 
cially than  to  achieve  according  to  their  full 
potential.  The  essence  of  this  dependence  on 
acceptance  by  others  is  passivity.  The  girl 
learns  that  her  role  Is  to  be  attractive — basic- 
ally, she  prepares  herself,  waits,  and  hopes. 
Ambition  and  aggressiveness  of  any  kind  are 
Incompatible  with  these  attitudes. 

But  what  do  educators  have  to  do  with 
these  self-denying  attitudes  that  girl  stu- 
dents admittedly  accept  for  themselves? 
Rosenthal '  has  recently  shown  that  teacher 
expectation  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if 
not  the  most  Important,  determinant  of  stu- 
dent achievement.  He  gave  teachers  false 
evidence  of  students'  I,Q,'b,  and  found 
through  standardized  tests  given  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  year  that  those  stu- 
dents the  teachers  (incorrectly)  believed  to 
be  the  most  intellectually  capable  improved 
more  than  those  who  were  actually  intel- 
lectually superior.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  social  expectations  that  sur- 
round the  pupils  strongly  Infiuence  the  out- 
comes. As  long  as  parents,  peers,  the  media, 
and  especially  educators  expect  girls  to  be 
submissive,  dependent,  docile,  masochistic, 
narcissistic,  and  passive,  such  expectations 
will  operate  as  a  self-fvUfilling  prophecy,  and 
society  will  continue  to  be  denied  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  full  potential  of  one  half  of  its 
members. 

Thb  Pstcholooy  and  Socioloot  or  Womxn 

Following  are  topics  and  an  abbreviated 
bibliography  for  The  Psychology  and  Soci- 
ology of  Women,  a  course  given  by  Linda 
Fldell  and  Jane  Pratber  at  San  Fernando 
Valley  Stcue  College.  Much  of  this  material 
would  be  useful  in  the  in-service  Conscious- 
ness RaUlng  Course  on  Sexual  Attitudes 
which  N.O.W.  urges  for  administrators  and 
personnel  In  public  schools. 

Physiological  Differences  Between  the 
Sexes :  The  Basis  for  Biological  Determinism : 
Macooby  The  Development  of  Sex  Differences, 
Ch.  13;  Beach  Hormones  and  BehaxHor; 
Brecher  and  Brecher  An  Analysis  of  Human 
Sexual  Response;  Ford  and  Beach  Patterns 
of  Sexual  Behavior;  Masters  and  Johnson 
Human  Sexual  Response;  Money  Sex  Re- 
search; New  Developments. 

Psychological  Differences  Between  the 
Sexes:  Maccoby  The  Development  of  Sex 
Differences,  Chs.  3  and  3;  Welsstein  Kinder, 
Kuche  and  Kirche  as  Scientific  Law;  Erik- 
son  in  Ltfton  Women  in  America;  Tfng^tn  and 
Moss  Birth  to  Maturity;  Klein  The  Feminine 
Character;  Terman  and  Miles  Sex  and  Per- 
sonality. 

Socialization  and  a  Croes-Cultural  Com- 
parison of  Sex  Roles:  Bird  and  BrUler  Bom 
Female:  The  High  Cost  of  Keeping  Women 
Down;  Hacker  Women  as  a  Minority  Group 
Bobs-Merrill  reprint  S108;  Roasi  in  Lifton 
Women  in  America. 

Her  Story:  Degler  In  Lifton  Women  in 
America;  Conway  in  Lifton  Women  in  Amer- 
ica; Erikson  in  Lifton  Women  in  America; 
Flexner  Century  of  Struggle. 

Women  in  the  Law :  Murray  and  Eastwood 
Jane  Crow  and  the  Law:  Sex  Discrimination 
and  Title  VII. 

Birth  Control  and  Sex :  Brecher  and  Brecher 


An  Analysis  of  Human  Sexual  Response; 
Ford  and  Beach  Patterns  of  Sexual  Behavior: 
Masters  and  Johnson  Human  Sexual 
Response. 

Motherhood  and  Maniage:  Engles  The 
OHgin  of  the  FamUy;  DeBeauvlor  The  Second 
Sex.  Chs.  11  and  IS;  Malnardi  Polities  of 
House  Work;  Prather  Momism  by  Default; 
Roortow  In  Lifton  Women  in  America;  Selly 
and  Cresl  Cresttoood  Heights;  Schur  The 
Family  and  the  Sexual  Revolution. 

Women  in  the  Work  Force  and  the  Profes- 
sions: Benston  The  Political  Economy  of 
Women's  Liberation;  Jordan  The  Place  of 
American  Women;  Roasl  In  Mattfeld  and 
VanAken  Women  in  the  Scientific  Profes- 
sion; Ballyn  in  Lifton  Women  tn  America; 
Bernard  Academic  Women;  Epstein  Women's 
Place;  Peterson  in  Lifton  Women  in  America. 

The  Cop-Out:  The  Achievement  Motive  in 
Women;  Homer  in  Psycholom  Today;  Mc- 
Clelland in  Lifton  Women  in  America;  At- 
kinson J»fot<t)otton. 

The  Image  of  Women  in  Literature,  the 
Mass  Media  and  Fashions:  Manls  in  Farber 
and  Wilson  The  Potential  of  Woman;  Trill- 
ing in  Lifton  Women  in  America;  Cleaver 
Soul  on  Ice;  Leasing  The  Golden  Notebook, 
etc.;  Ibaen  The  Doll's  House. 

Women's  Liberation  Movements:  Dixon 
Why  Women's  Liberation? ;  Jones  and  Bower 
Toward  a  Female  Liberation  Movement. 

Thx    FoLLOwnro  Aixsoatioks,    Made    bt    a 

Cmr   High   School  Tsachxk,    Au   Uimn 

Iagal  IifyxsncATioN 

Perhaps  the  most  egregious  example  [of 
sexual  discrimination]  was  a  February  meet- 
ing of  department  chairmen  at  which  (the 
principal]  instructed  chairmen  to  hire  male 
teachers  when  humanly  possible. 

There  is  a  hall  patrol  consisting  of  three 
male  teachers  per  period.  Bach  teacher  is  re- 
lieved of  a  class  for  this  chore.  No  females  ar^ 
accepted  even   when   they   volunteer. 

In  the  main  building  there  are  93  male, 
and  75  female,  teachers.  Males  are  systemati- 
cally selected  for  the  choice  jobs,  often  be- 
fore the  Job  positions  are  advertised.  In  the 
main  building  S5  male  teachers  hold  special 
Jobs  Instead  of  the  full  five-period  teaching 
program.  In  addition  to  these  65,  other  male 
teachers  have  been  relieved  of  official  classes, 
and  one  has  been  relieved  of  all  classes  and 
assigned  the  Job  of  controlling  drugs  in  the 
school.  Only  37  female  teachers  have  been 
given  special  jobs,  and  many  of  these  Jobs 
border  on  the  rldlculoiu. 

There  are  two  major  results  of  giving  male 
teachors  the  preponderance  of  assignments: 

Women  are  largely  selected  to  teach  in  the 
annex  (similar  to  Siberian  exile,  and  about 
as  healthy ! )  since  this  selection  is  made  only 
frotr,  those  teachers  who  do  not  have  special 
iksslgnments  and/or  special  courses. 

Teachers  with  special  courses  carefully 
cream  off  the  better  students  to  place  in 
their  own  few  classes,  leaving  the  rest  of  us 
with  truly  homogeneous  classes  of  low 
achievers. 

In  summary,  our  school  operates  under  a 
blatantly  discriminatory  power  structure  in 
which  men  decide  policy  and  women  do  the 
bulk  of  the  teaching. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  cur- 
rent Issue,  July  16,  1971,  of  Life  mag- 
azine, an  article  is  included  by  Marshall 
Prady  entitled,  "The  Wooing  of  Wilbur 
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MiU&,"  the  distinguished  rhAirrqan  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Meaiu  Committee. 
This  article  presents  a  scholarly  in- 
sight into  the  personality  and  the  work  of 
the  most  sUUed  and  diligent  legislator 
serving  in  the  Congress. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise: 
Tbx  Woome  of  Wii.stni  Mills 
(By  Marshall  Prady) 
In  contrast  to  the  proud  and  glamorous 
stags  who  stalk  the  slsles  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Represenutlves  Is  populated  mostly 
by  prosaic  and  homespun  men.  Shrewd  and 
diligent  but  consummate  commoners,  they 
still  belong — If  only  beca.:  .a  they  must  renew 
themselves  there  every  two  years — to  the  sUn- 
ple  Main  Streets  and  town  sqioares,  the 
Rotary  luncheons  and  church  suppers  out  m 
the  plain  everyday  Ufe  of  the  land.  One  of 
the  most  unobtrusive  members  of  their  com- 
pany 14  WUbur  Dalgh  Mills,  for  32  years  rep- 
resentative from  a  remote  plney  district  in 
Arkansas,  since  1S>68  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A  sedulously 
sober  man  of  middling  height,  with  zinc-gray 
hair  combed  sleekly  straight  back  and  frail 
gllt-fraa>e  bifocals  printed  on  a  face  as 
homey  and  honeat  as  a  boiled  turnip,  he 
tends  to  strike  even  fellow  congressmen  as 
"some  real  estate  broker  or  Pontlac  dealer  up 
here  from  tJttla  Rock,  paying  his  respects  to 
his  congressional  delegation." 

But  as  chairman  of  Ways  and  M«ans,  Mills 
presides  over  the  inception  and  delivery  of 
legislation  In  taxes,  social  security,  tariffs 
and  foreign  trade,  medicare.  Interest  rates, 
the  federal  budget — In  short,  the  means  of 
revenue  for  maintaining  the  Republic.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  Is  the  man.  after  the  President 
himself,  most  strategic  to  the  mediation  of 
such  urgent  national  travails  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  the  desperation  of  the  cities' 
And  with  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
announcement  last  January.  MUls  found 
himself  suddenly  in  the  Imposing  poeltlon 
of  determining  the  fortunes  of  something 
like  70%  of  Nixon's  domestic  ambitions  for 
the  next  two  years,  especially  the  Presidents 
master  designs  for  revenue-sharing,  health 
Insurance  and  welfare  reform.  As  a  result. 
Mills  has  become  the  single  most  conspicuous 
and  consequential  figure  In  Congress. 

It  would  seem  then  particularly  felicitous, 
given  the  politically  divided  government  now 
operating  in  Washington,  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  achieve  a  slmpatico  relationship 
with  so  crucial  a  congressional  chieftain.  But. 
while  MUls  has  proven  in  the  past  to  be 
obliging  In  his  transactions  with  other  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  both  parties,  the  Nixon  White 
House  has  assumed  a  style  toward  him  de- 
scribed even  by  OOP  House  leaders  as  almost 
perversely  Imperious  and  peremptory.  "So 
much  really  lies  In  the  personal  relationships 
that  exist  between  the  White  House  and  the 
leadership  on  the  Hill."  says  one  veteran 
political  engineer  In  Washington,  "and  that's 
been  the  central  blind  spot  with  this  ad- 
mlnutratlon  In  Its  difflcultles  with  Congress. 
It's  almost  unreal." 

At  the  first  murmurlngs  about  his  possible 
candidacy  on  the  national  Democratic  ticket. 
Mills  was  moved  to  venture.  "I'll  tell  you,  I 
have  absolutely  no  interest,  but  If  that  fella 
downtown  doesn't  straighten  up  after  a  while, 
and  It  would  take  me  running  on  the  ticket 
to  beat  him  and  there'd  be  no  other  way.  then 
I  think  I'd  do  It.  .  .  .'■  However  whimsical  that 
notion  Initially  seemed.  Intlmatea  eventually 
discovered  that  MllU  had,  Indeed,  become 
seriously  beguiled  by  such  an  Improbable 
proepect.  Until  thU  spring,  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man.  in  all  the  Hill's  hierar- 
chy of  power,  to  occ\ir  to  anyone  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  In  hU  three  decades  In 
Washington,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  wake 
uncannily  bereft  of  flair  or  anecdotes.  InevlU- 
bly  over  the    years,  awed  notice  has   been 
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taken  of  Mills — occasional  newsmagaelne 
covers,  extensive  newspaper  profiles — but 
they  were  like  matchflares  against  a  sheet  of 
sandpaper:  no  reflection,  no  shimmer  was 
given  off.  He  seems  to  have  a  presence  that 
defies  celebration,  that  resounds  about  as 
vibrantly  as  a  plank  of  cork.  Despite  his 
staggering  clout,  be  has  remained  a  reso- 
lutely unassertive  figure,  possesaed  by  an 
Implacable  shyness.  To  expect  from  such  an 
eminently  unpresumptuous  creature  that 
most  towering  presumption  of  all — to  run 
for  President  of  the  United  States — could 
not  have  seemed  more  unlikely. 

Tet.  at  the  least,  he  Is  now  surrounded  by 
all  the  acoustics  and  stage  sets  for  that  pre- 
sumption. He  has  become  In  the  last  few 
months  a  kind  of  national  pop  political 
phenomenon.  In  his  daly  crossings  between 
his  office  and  the  House — at  a  brisk 
and  oddly  pitching  walk,  his  chunky 
arms  swinging  cupped  palms  which  are 
turned  backward  like  mole  paws,  his  bulky 
nooe  lifted  as  if  seeking  stray  scents  along  his 
way — he  trails  along  with  him  a  churning 
and  disheveled  train  of  newsmen  and  photog- 
raphers. Everywhere  he  moves,  he  seenui  to 
be  at  the  center  of  urgent  congestions  of 
Journalists  and  television  cameras — and.  In 
between,  flurries  of  White  House  emissaries, 
governors,  delegations  of  harried  mayors 
notifying  him  of  Imminent  combustions  In 
their  cities  If  funds  for  promised  programs 
are  not  released,  if  more  grants  are  not 
bestowed. 

He  receives  this  long  and  involuted  litany 
of  anxieties  during  numberless  Interviews  In 
his  committee's  narrow  chandellered  hearing 
room.  Here  he  reclines  at  the  end  of  a  long 
table  and  sips  from  a  Madison  Little  Cigar 
Inserted  into  a  cigarette  holder  which  he 
twitches  and  dandles  in  his  pudgy  fingers, 
occasionally  lifting  It  to  his  mouth  at  a  rak- 
ish angle  reminiscent  of  the  Penguin  in  Bat- 
man. It  Is  his  solitary  dapper  flourish. 

"I  have  never  been  much  on  comedy."  Mills 
himself  offers  In  a  slow  resonant  voice.  In 
which  lurk  the  softly  whanging  Arkle  chords 
of  the  countryside  back  home.  Indeed,  as  a 
raconteur,  he  seldom  essays  any  humor  lus- 
tier than  narrations  of  the  winsome  doings  of 
his  grandchildren  "In  all  the  years  I've  been 
In  Washington,"  an  old  friend  on  his  commit- 
tee reports,  "I  don't  suppose  I've  seen  Wilbur 
at  more  than  half  a  dozen  evening  gatherings 
around  town."  Indeed  whenever  a  new  ad- 
ministration Installs  Itself  In  the  White 
House,  Mill's  offlce  quietly  notifies  it  to  strike 
the  chairman's  name  from  the  social  invita- 
tion list.  Up  until  recently,  his  single  Junket 
during  all  his  years  In  Congress  was  a  brief 
expedition  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  some  37  miles 
from  the  capital. 

"He  lives  in  such  a  closed  world,"  declares  a 
fellow  congressman,  "that  nobody  really  ever 
sees  him  except  those  few  times  he's  on  the 
House  floor." 

MUls  suggests  that,  because  he  dwells  at 
the  eye  of  such  turbulent  pressures,  he 
maintains  his  privacy  out  of  calculated  dis- 
cretion. "Without  casting  any  reflections, 
now."  he  remarks,  "but  why  do  you  think 
they  have  cocktail  parties  In  this  town?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that."  Beyond  his  aver- 
sion to  the  political  compressions  of  Wash- 
ington's social  events,  MUls  declares.  "My 
only  real  amusement  Is  work,  anyway."  and, 
"My  father  always  Impressed  on  me  that  you 
couldn't  do  a  day's  work  and  stay  out  all 
night  at  parties." 

He  and  Polly,  his  wife  of  37  years,  live  In 
the  same  two-bedroom  apartment  on  Con- 
necticut Avenue  where  they  have  been  resid- 
ing ever  since  they  arrived  In  Washington. 
PoUy — a  thin,  polite,  pale  lady  whom  Mills 
met  in  grade  school  back  in  Kensett,  Arkan- 
sas— Is.  If  anything,  even  sparer  of  word  and 
effusion  than  he.  They  pass  their  evenings 
sedately  "We  read  together  a  lot."  allows 
Mills,  "and  watch  television  sometlmea.  Also 
we  like  to  listen  to  Lawrence  Welk."  They 
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stUl  dine,  for  the  moat  part,  on  the  folk  fare 
of  their  past;  okra,  butterbeans.  oornbread 
"Only  up  here."  says  MiUs.  '"we-U  oocaalon- 
ally  have  Brussels  sprouU."  After  a  moment 
he  adds,  "But  we  never  eat  deaserta."  At  one 
time  MUls  regularly  took  long  walks  after 
supper,  "but  It's  Just  not  safe  to  do  that 
anymore.  So  now,  inetead,  after  we  eat  I 
walk  around  the  apartment  a  lot." 

Mills's  inlUai  reaction  to  the  rumors  about 
him  as  a  presidential  candidate  was  that 
they  had  been  instigated  by  the  White  House 
to  embarrass  him.  ""That  way."  MlUa  snorted 
"they  can  say  that  whatever  I'm  doing.  I'm 
doing  for  political  reasons,  you  see."  Prob- 
ably because  of  his  sheer  bewUderment  and 
disbelief,  his  early  disavowals  seemed  to  lack 
the  zest  of  finality,  which  only  served  to 
amplify  the  conjectures.  But  eventually,  alt- 
ting  In  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  day.  even 
as  he  signed  letters  returning  the  campaign 
checks  that  had  begun  ebbing  in.  he  would 
note,  with  not  a  little  delight  and  fascina- 
tion. Hell,  look  at  this.  Look  at  this.  The 
folks  down  home,  they  think  I'm  already  off 
and  running.  .  .  ."" 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  fanfare  MUls  stUl 
seemed  strangely  reluctant  to  emerge  from 
his  careful  Inoonspicuouaness.  After  a  week 
with  one  Journalist  spent  exclusively  on  his 
daUy  procedures  at  his  office  and  committee 
room.  MUls  seemed  to  begin  to  wax  some- 
what more  comfortable  and  even  sporadi- 
cally expansive,  until  at  the  end  of  one  after- 
noon as  they  were  leaving  the  Capitol  the 
newsman  happened  to  mention  a  few  names 
out  of  MUl8"6  boyhood.  This  sudden  ambush, 
this  Intimation  of  a  personal  curiosity 
beyond  the  formal  exercises  of  his  office, 
surtled  him  momentartly.  He  paused  trans- 
fixed with  his  hand  on  the  doorknob  hU 
coat  on,  and  merely  stared  at  the  newsman 
for  several  seconds  with  a  curiously  accosted 
little  sBUle  frozen  on  his  face,  his  eyes  sof Uy 
and  furiously  batting  behind  his  glasses 
with  a  touching  vulnerabUlty. 

By  his  own  admission  MUls  has  enter- 
tained since  chUdhood  a  single  aspiration 
to  be  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  "This  rather  specialized 
and  solemn  ambition  for  a  7-year-old  boy 
he  has  ascribed  to  the  periodic  visitations  in 
Kensett  of  his  district's  congressman  who 
belonged  to  Ways  and  Means.  With  the  am- 
bition Mills  contracted  from  these  awesome 
occasions,  he  compiled  a  re^)ectable  array 
of  honors  at  Hendrlx  College,  a  smaU  Meth- 
odist academy  in  nearby  Conway.  He  went 
on  to  Harvard's  law  school  and  then  returned 
In  1934  to  work  as  a  cashier  In  his  father's 
bank  whUe  trying  to  muster  a  law  practice 
Soon  he  married  Polly,  who  was  working  as 
the  Kensett  postmistress.  "We  didn't  really 
have  the  blessings  of  our  parents,"  MlUs 
confesses  "Wed  told  them  about  a  week 
earlier  that  wed  decided  to  do  it,  but  times 
were  pretty  hard  then,  you  know."  This 
appears  to  constitute  the  most  feverish  ven- 
ture In  MUls'  existence.  After  a  night  at  the 
Albert  PUte  Hotel  in  Little  Rock,  the  newly- 
weds  arose  at  6:30  and  returned  to  their 
respective  Jobs. 

MUls  ran  for  his  first  office  in  1934  and 
won.  becoming  the  youngest  county  Judge 
in  Arkansas'  history.  Pour  years  later  he 
went  to  Congress,  where  he  steadily  and 
quietly  proceeded  to  acquire  the  myriad 
arcane  wisdoms  and  wUes  and  decorums  of 
the  House's  Inner  cosmos.  When  ht  returned 
to  Washington  for  his  second  term,  he  made 
his  move  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee "But  I  neglected  to  talk  to  the  leadership 
about  It,"  he  says  now.  "as  a  result  of  which 
I  got  beat  Speaker  Rayburn  came  up  to  me 
afterward  and  said  he  Just  didn't  have  any 
knowledge  I'd  wanted  to  be  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  should  have  told  him  and  he  could 
have  got  me  on  It.  Next  time  around,  I  was 
put  on  without  opposition. 

Through  the  calm  and  patient  passage  of 
the  next  16  years.  MUls  abided.  He  served  hto 
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apprenticeship  for  the  committee's  gavel 
under  Jere  Cooper  of  Tennessee.  It  was  a  wry 
symbiosis.  Cooper,  a  bluff  and  burly  spirit 
not  given  to  fiscal  nuances  and  complexities, 
simply  activated  the  legislative  compositions 
which  MUls  carefuUy  fashioned  out  of  the 
encyclopedlac  economic  lore  he  had  already 
amassed.  MlUs  functioned  as  a  kind  of  stu- 
dious and  discreet  subaltern  to  the  chair- 
man. Cooper's  wizard  of  strategy.  For  MUls, 
It  made  for  an  effectual  and  gratifying 
anonymity,  which  he  rellngulshed  not  alto- 
gether comfortably  when  Cooper  died  in 
1967.  and  WUbur  assumed  his  chair. 

As  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  MUls  In- 
herited forbidding  equipment  for  persuasion. 
In  a  special  consideration  granted  to  no 
other  committee  In  the  House,  proposals 
from  Ways  and  Means  are  received  by  the 
fiUl  House  under  a  "closed  rule,"  whereby 
no  amendments  are  admitted  from  the  floor, 
a  provision  to  avert  unmanageable  melees 
over  the  delicately  wrought  convolutions 
of  bUls.  The  choice  of  the  House,  then.  Is 
whether  to  accept  the  handiwork  of  Mills' 
commltte  whole  or  discard  It  whole,  which 
exercises  a  certain  intimidating  effect  on 
dlsgruntlements  over  the  particulars  of  those 
blUs.  Beyond  that,  as  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  BtiUs  also  happens  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, which  makes  the  dispensations  on  com- 
mittee assignments  for  his  party — and  there- 
by Is  Invested  with  the  potential  for  nourish- 
ing or  shriveling  the  careers  of  congressmen. 

Despite  all  this  parliamentary  brawn,  the 
first  bill  MlUs  presented  to  the  House  fioor 
as  chairman  collapsed;  and  on  another  blU 
a  whUe  later,  WUbur  found  his  own  com- 
mittee scattering  out  of  his  reach.  Accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  Mills  Intimates,  those  two 
early  disasters  left  the  chairman,  a  compul- 
sively cautious  man  anyway,  deeply  trauma- 
tized. Since  then  MUls  has  negotiated  his 
way  In  a  manner  that  seems  almost  per- 
versely officious  and  seU-eSacing  and  he  has 
lost  only  one  other  bill. 

"Mills  Is  so  cooperative  and  helpful  with 
fellow  congressmen,"  asserts  Dr.  John  F. 
Manley  In  his  book.  The  Politics  of  Finance, 
"that  they  impose  their  own  limits  on  what 
they  ask  of  him.  .  .  ."'  Occasionally,  if  the 
importunlngs  of  a  colleague  or  lobbyist  grow 
somewhat  blustery  and  dogmatic.  Mills  wUl 
slump  slightly  lower  In  his  chair  and  studi- 
ously run  a  penknife  under  his  fingemaUs 
whUe  a  small  furious  tremor  briefly  flickers 
In  his  right  cheek.  "Whenever  I  walk  In  his 
office,""  declares  one  of  bis  aides,  "and  see  that 
little  Jumping  In  his  cheek.  I  start  shudder- 
ing." But  MUls  allows  himself  no  more  re- 
lease of  passions  than  that. 

He  has  become.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
conscientiously  solicitous  soiU  to  be  found  In 
Washington.  During  testimony  at  committee 
hearings  or  appeals  from  petitioners  In  his 
office,  MUls  narrows  his  eyes  and  shakes  his 
head  sympathetically,  maintaining  a  slightly 
squeezed  and  squinty  expression  of  atten- 
tlvenees  and  commiseration.  He  seems  de- 
voutly and  amiably  all-absorbent,  respond- 
ing to  the  interminable  recitals  of  woes  and 
exhortations  with  nods,  murmurlngs,  "I  un- 
derstand you,  yes.  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  right,  sure 
wouldn't,"  agreeable  hums  and  grunts. 

This  inscrutable  and  indiscriminate  plac- 
ability tends  to  leave  all  his  visitors  with  the 
Illusion  of  a  genial  compliance  with  their 
appeals  and  propositions — and  for  those  who 
are  inevitably  disappointed  by  what  actually 
emerges  In  the  legislation  from  his  com- 
mittee, a  suspicion  of  congenital  Indeclslve- 
ness.  Some  have  suggested  that  MUls,  like 
most  shy  and  deferential  people,  simply  has 
an  aversion  to  the  unsettling  dissonances  of 
dispute,  contention,  exception-taking.  '"But 
the  truth  Is."  declares  one  of  his  colleagues. 
"Wilbur  keeps  himself  guessing,  right  up  to 
the  last  minute." 

In  the  view  of  some  In  the  White  House, 
"the  num  Is  almost  Oriental."  Actually,  such 
a  sense  of  his  impulses  arlsas  out  of  the  fact 
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that  MUls  Is  probably  Washington's  most  ex- 
haustive assembler  of  consensus-approaches 
since  Lyndon  Johnson  departed  the  Senate. 
With  an  Indefatigable  deliberation,  MUls 
gradually  constructs  the  meticulous  com- 
plexities of  his  consensus  Into  a  new  legisla- 
tive program.  "Of  course,"  says  one  of  his 
committee  members,  "WUbur  Is  always  very 
careful  about  who  he  reaches  a  consensus  of. 
It  tends  to  be  who  can  Influence,  who  can 
help  the  most." 

His  committee  has  always  been  known  as 
"the  salt  mines  of  Congress,"  dealing  as  It 
does  with  the  wan  and  inert  materials  that 
are  the  essence  of  Ways  and  Means.  MUls  sits 
through  these  stultifying  recitations  and 
browsings  with  a  seemingly  omnivorous  and 
unfaltering  alertness,  an  epic  patience,  which 
leaves  Its  other  members  stunned.  "He  Just 
keeps  going."  declares  one  of  them,  "and 
going,  and  going — he  outlasts  you."  Mills  has 
accumulated  whole  reservoirs  of  expertise, 
vast  bins  and  sUos  of  knowledge,  hoards, 
caches,  archives  of  references.  The  reach  of 
his  familiarity  with  the  bleak  terrain  of  fed- 
eral tax  law  Is  beyond  the  perception  of  any- 
body else  In  Washington:  during  committee 
sessions,  in  fact,  he  is  wont  to  recite  without 
falter  whole  sections  of  the  tax  code.  '"Hell. 
every  time  I  bring  up  some  point."  says  one 
of  his  committee  members,  "he  knows  mOTe 
about  It  than  I  do.  Doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  It  Is.  he's  going  to  know  more 
about  It  than  me." 

Accordingly,  an  inclination  has  suffused 
the  rest  of  the  committee  to  surrender,  and 
not  uncheerftUly,  the  real  responslbUlty  to 
MUls.  But  when  he  Is  pressed  during  Inter- 
views for  his  position  on  pending  legislation, 
he  win  mildly  insist,  "  'Course,  It's  not  me, 
you  understand — It's  the  committee,  and  I 
Just  don't  know  what  the  conunlttee's  going 
to  do  on  that  yet."  And  at  moments  of  un- 
certainty or  Incipient  confUct  over  legislation 
Mills  has  devised  and  presented  to  the  House, 
his  Instinct  Is  to  qulstly  and  imperceptibly 
dissolve  bis  own  Identity  into  that  of  the 
committee  Itself:  "'I  am  Just  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  am  bound  by  what  the  commit- 
tee decides." 

Though  MlUs  most  frequently  alludes  to 
himself  as  a  conservative,  his  legislative 
orientations  have  revealed,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  a  prudent  Inconcluslveness.  For 
Instance,  after  years  of  hesitation  at  prompt- 
ings and  appeals  for  a  medicare  program,  he 
finally  delivered,  when  he  sensed  a  general 
weather  of  eagerness,  a  proposal  almost 
dizzying  in  range.  And  even  though  MlUs 
signed  the  Southern  Manifesto  In  1957  and 
has  aligned  himself  with  his  southern  col- 
leagues against  all  civil  rights  legislation,  he 
simply  does  not  share  the  saber-whlrllng 
mentality  of  other  Dixie  legislators  on  the 
matter.  He  does  not  belong,  reaUy,  to  polem- 
ical postures  at  all.  Asked  recently  about 
Mills'  vote  In  the  House  on  funding  for  the 
SST,  an  aide  replied,  ""He  voted  with  the 
committee  that  reported  it  out.  which  he'U 
do  about  85%  of  the  time.  That's  the  way  he 
always  puts  It :  he  voted  with  the  conunlttee." 

Only  once  since  that  early,  lonesome  bid 
for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  Mills 
ever  approached  an  adventure  beyond  the 
protocols  of' the  Hill.  After  the  1988  elections, 
several  Democratic  congressmen  constructed 
a  coalition  of  southern  conservatives  and 
northern  liberals  to  replace  Speaker  John 
McCormack.  Arizona's  Morris  Udall  would 
run  for  party  floor  le«kder  and  MUls  for 
speaker.  At  the  urging  of  his  old  friend.  Rep- 
resentative Phil  Landrum  of  Georgia,  MlUs 
consented  to  the  explorations — but,  due  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  maneuver,  Landrum  was 
unable  to  furnish  Mills  with  a  list  of  Irrevo- 
cable commitments.  As  a  result.  Mills  finally 
demurred.  "We  had  It,"  Landrum  now  Insists. 
"Hell,  all  he  bad  to  do  was  Just  take  that 
liule  bitty  step  over  the  line  and  say  he  was 
going  to  run — Just  one  Uttle  step,  that's  all. 
But  he  Just  wouldn't  do  It.  He  told  me,  'Now, 
Phil,  Jvut  leave  it  alone.  I  baen  tiiinktng 
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about  It,  and  we'll  tear  up  more  than  we'll 
accomplish.'  " 

But  MUls  does  hold  fierce  personal  persua- 
sions on  certain  principles  of  fiscal  policy. 
They  comprise  a  synthesis  of  New  Deal  so- 
cial-program financing  and  the  orthodox 
frugalKlee  of  a  puritan  economic  ethic.  He 
answers  to  those  nostalgic  integrities  of 
sound  money,  balanced  budgets,  aotuarial 
stability  of  insurance  programs  Uke  social 
security,  while  be  Is  also  given  to  certain 
populist  Instincts  lingering  from  his  Arkan- 
sas origins.  If  be  oould  have  his  way,  be 
would  overhaul  the  entire  code  of  tax  exemp- 
tions, with  particular  scrutiny  applied  to 
those  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  conglom- 
erates, foundations,  the  oil  empires,  and 
those  prospering  sllk-cravated  entrepreneurs 
who,  for  the  deductions  allowed  thereby,  ac- 
quire country  estates  and  then  present 
themselves  to  their  tax  accountants  ea<di 
year  with  an  alfalfa  straw  between  their 
teeth.  Mills  Is  placed  in  an  even  more  pro- 
found Ul  humor  by  those  mUUonairee  who 
pay  no  taxes  whatsoever.  As  It  happens,  on 
both  these  counts — frugality  and  social  re- 
sponsibility— he  bas  elemental  differences 
with  aspects  of  the  Nixon  administration's 
economic  perspective. 

MlUs  has  prafessed  considerable  exaapeta- 
tloD  witb  the  White  House's  assumption 
that  inflation  and  unemployment  can  be 
remedied  simultaneously.  "You  Just  cant 
use  the  same  formula  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation,"  tbe  chairman  asserts. 
"And  between  tbe  two,  I'd  attend  to  all 
these  people  out  of  Jobs  first."  His  most 
spirited  dissent  at  the  moment,  for  ac  array 
of  reasons.  Is  over  tbe  Nixon  proposal  to  re- 
turn SS  blUlon  of  federal  tax  Income  to 
states  and  localities  through  a  program  of 
general  revenue-sharing.  He  Is  queasy  about 
the  lack  of  controls  In  the  proposal,  about 
surrendering  the  distribution  of  federal  reve- 
nues to  tbe  vagaries  of  local  governments. 
He  Is  also  concerned  about  tike  formula  for 
dispersing  this  revenue  to  local  governments; 
under  the  ciirrent  proposal,  the  money  will 
not  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need. 

From  the  start  of  the  admtntstxatlon's 
baUyhoo  for  revenue-sharing,  MUls  privately 
assured  newsmen  and  confidants:  "I'm  going 
to  bury  it.  If  you  want  to  know  the  truth 
I'm  going  to  bury  revenue-sbartng  and  I'm 
not  even  going  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  over 
It."  But  publicly,  he  maintained  his  cus- 
tomary fastidious  circumspection  on  tbe 
matter.  When  a  delegation  of  lleutertant 
governors  Implored  him  to  look  on  revenue- 
sharing  more  congenially,  MUls  finaUy  noti- 
fied them,  his  voice  subsiding  to  a  mutter 
of  resignation,  "Well,  the  oMnmlttee  just 
isnt  going  to  do  It,  I'm  afraid.  I  can't  get 
more'n  six  or  seven  votes  wholl  go  with  it. 
So  what's  going  to  happen,  I  think,  rm 
going  to  try  to  get — I  mean,  the  committee's 
going  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  block-grant 
legislation  instead." 

Mills  used  the  term  "block  grants"  as 
shorthand  for  some  more  precise  and  super- 
vised funding  procedure  whose  priorities 
would  be  determined  by  Congress.  He  has  oat 
yet  defined  details  of  his  alternative — only 
his  Intractable  antipathy  to  tbe  administra- 
tion's program.  But  as  tbe  White  House's 
revenue-sharing  offensive  accelerated,  Mills 
founrd  his  public  d«neanor  of  coyness  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  to  maintain,  until 
finally  in  an  unpreoedanted  personal  exten- 
sion, he  began  making  appearances  at  state 
legislatures  to  answer  Agnew's  circuit  riding 
for  the  measure.  In  June  when  Treasury 
Secretary  John  Connally  at  last  confronted 
Ways  and  Means  to  formally  present  tbe  bUl, 
Mills  quieUy  Intoarsd  after  Connally's  open- 
ing remarks:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you 
for  making  a  very  ftne  statemant  in  behalf 
of  a  vary  weak  cause."  MlUs  then  left  it  to 
the  committee  to  Intarrogate  the  secretary 
tbrough  a  session  tbat  proesedad  Ilk*  a  polite 
enactment  of  wolvaa  bringing  down  a 
Icngbom. 
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NerertbelMB.  one  Nixon  advlaOT  oontMuls: 
"For  all  the  fl&k  MUIb  U  putting  out  now. 
90%  of  the  PrMident's  leglal&tloa  before 
MlllA  will  Actually  be  pa  oped  anyway.  The 
other  day,  you  kziow,  Mllla  aald  about 
revenue-sharing  that  the  Congreaa  would 
pass  a  program,  only  it  wouldn't  be  called 
revenue-aharlng.  Well,  whateTer  It's  called. 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  peojale  In  this 
country.  It'll  be  the  Preaidcnt's  program, 
It  won't  be  Wilbur  Mill's  program.  I'm  not 
talking  a4>out  that  acyblstlcated  ten  peroeot 
of  the  people,  I'm  t,allt1ng  about  Idr.  and  Mrs. 
America  out  there." 

"Is  that  what  they're  saying  downtown?" 
Mills  retorts.  "Well,  they  don't  recognise  the 
sophistication  of  the  average  American — 
that's  why  they  been  missing  the  boat  so 
much  downtown.  The  average  American 
knows  the  difference  between  block  grants 
and  revenue-sharing,  don't  think  he  doean't." 

Mills  has  been  particularly  piqued  by  what 
he  regards  as  a  circumvention  by  the  White 
House  of  proper  legislative  proceeses  in  "dis- 
patching all  these  delegations  of  governors 
and  mayors  up  here  to  the  Hill  to  lobby  us  on 
this  thing."  One  White  House  adviser  admits. 
"We  can  well  understand  bis  dislike  for  our 
hucksterlsm  In  having  sold  this  program 
out  in  regional  theaters  instead  of  working 
with  him  exclusively  in  that  committee.  He's 
supreme  over  in  that  hearing  room,  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  congenial  aides  of  his." 

Such  crackles  of  static  have  come  to  char- 
acterize the  relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  Chairman  Mills.  One  administra- 
tion aide  proposes,  "With  Wilbur,  It's  going 
to  taxe  time  to  build  a  relationship  of  re«pect 
for  us.  To  do  that,  we're  going  to  have  to  go 
through  a  few  real  tough  ones  with  him." 
But  even  several  mentbers  of  the  House's  Re- 
publican leadership  complain  that  It  Is  pre- 
cisely this  approach — some  ln£tlnctive  ad- 
versary psychology  In  the  White  House — that 
accounts  not  only  for  Its  dllBcultles  with 
Mills  but  with  the  Hill  In  general.  "Baloney!" 
blared  one  White  House  aide  when  asked 
about  this.  "Mills  Is  treated  with  great  defer- 
ence and  respect.  The  fact  Is,  Mills  has  often 
been  invited  here  to  discuss  legislation  with 
us  and  has  frequently  declined." 

"That's  right,"  Mills  explains  drUy,  "111 
go  down  there  any  time  to  talk  with  the 
President,  but  I've  let  every  administration 
know  I'm  not  going  to  be  going  down  there 
for  these  sessions  with  administrative  aides. 
I've  told  those  fellas  they  can  come  up  here 
to  see  me.  If  they  want  to." 

A  recent  vlslstor  to  Mills'  office,  a  friend 
from  the  previous  administration,  observed. 
"You  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  you've  already 
given  the  White  House  some  tremendous  Is- 
sues with  the  legislation  you've  turned  out 
in  the  past  year  or  so:  they're  going  to  be 
able  to  say  they  accomplished  a  tax  reform 
act.  a  social  security  Increase,  welfare  re- 
form— you've  Just  about  elected  Nlxon  to  a 
second  term."  And  Mills  sighed,  saying.  "Hell, 
I  know  It.  I  know  it." 

To  seriously  estrange  so  unassuming  a  soul 
as  Mills  requires  no  small  Investment  of  in- 
genuity and  tenacity,  but  to  aU  appearances 
now.  the  White  House  has  succeeded.  There 
was  one  episode,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  brought  MlUs  to  his  present  conviction 
that  the  administration  is  more  occupied 
with  striking  poUtlcal  postures  than  in  serl- 
oualy  working  with  him.  Even  before  Nlxon 
was  inaugurated  he  elicited  Mills'  assistance 
in  an  upcoming  effort  to  extract  from  the 
Japanese  an  agreement  to  reduce  their  textile 
exporU  to  the  US. — which  was  a  Nlxon  cam- 
paign obligation  to  the  textUe  interests  in 
the  South.  Finally,  after  two  years  of  futile 
bargaining  from  Its  own  stiff  list  of  demands. 
the  White  House  In  late  1970  asked  MUls  to 
appand  to  his  committee's  trade  bill  a  unl- 
Uteral  textile  Import  reetrlctlon,  a  ruse  to 
nudge  the  Japuiese  closer  to  concession. 
Ag»lnst  his  own  profound  misgivings  about 
arbltimry  protective  trade  measmrw,  MUls 
agreed  to  collaborate  In  this  gambit.  Btit  the 
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Japanese  remained  obdurate.  Subaequently 
Mill*  performed  an  even  more  elaborate  bluff 
for  the  White  House :  Nlxon  aides  crafted  for 
him  a  iMlaful  speech  about  the  manaoe  of 
foreign  imports,  which  Mills  then  ikiurlahed 
before  the  Japanese  with  the  implication 
that  he  would  deliver  it  on  the  House  floor. 
This  at  last  unnerved  the  Japanese,  and 
MUls  struck  out  on  a  course  of  his  own  by 
delicately  suggesting  that  they  voluntarily 
limit  exports  themselves.  The  Japanese  then 
worked  out  with  JMills  a  schedule  for  curbing 
their  expansion  of  textile  exports  by  more 
than  one- half  over  the  next  three  years. 
When  the  announcement  was  Issued  from 
Tokyo.  Mills  gave  It  his  blessing. 

But  a  few  days  later  Nlxon  curtly  repudi- 
ated the  accord.  MUls  insists  that  he  k^t  the 
White  House  apprised  "in  general"  of  his 
conversations  with  the  Japanese.  However, 
one  White  House  spokesman  avers  whenever 
MUls  mentioned  his  explorations  to  Nlxon. 
"the  fact  that  the  President  did  not  raise 
any  objections,  did  not  signify  his  approval, 
rejection  or  anything." 

WhUe  MUls,  for  his  part,  publicly  allowed 
only  that  the  administration's  brusque  dis- 
avowal of  the  agreement  was  "a  disappoint- 
ment to  me."  privately  be  was  furious.  "And 
now,"  mutters  MlUs,  "that  Agnew's  making 
siUde  remarks  about  me  at  BepubUcan  fund- 
raising  dinners — like  the  other  evening  when 
he  told  them  he  had  been  wanting  to  invite 
me  down  to  discuss  revenue-sharing,  but 
every  time  he's  tried  to  reach  me,  they've  told 
him  I'm  over  at  the  Japanese  embassy.  There 
are  insults  gratuitously  involved  in  that 
remark.  .  . 

The  White  House  has  not  yet  found  that 
traditional  operating  frequency  to  which 
Mills  is  most  comfortably  tuned:  the  quiet. 
Intimate,  direct  businesslike  manner  that 
would  pertain  say,  to  a  meeting  In  the  board 
room  of  a  city's  most  Important  bank.  The 
administration  seems  simply  to  alternate  be- 
tween either  offending  Mills  with  bluff  and 
graceless  affronts,  or  providing  him  with 
amusement  through  unabashed.  florid 
blandishments. 

Not  long  ago,  on  a  rare  evening  out,  MUls 
appeared  at  an  Arkansas  Bankers'  Association 
dinner  at  the  Madison  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. Surprisingly,  a  few  minutes  later  Treas- 
ury Secretary  John  Connally  strode  in.  along 
with  Nixon's  economic  adviser  George  Shultz. 
MlUs.  when  he  discovered  their  presence, 
stood  with  a  kind  of  rapt  smile  on  his  face 
and  murmured,  "Look  at  that,  will  you?" 

Back  in  March  when  Mrs.  Mills  took  4- 
year-old  Stacy  and  their  three  other  grand- 
chUdren  on  a  tour  through  the  White  House. 
Nixon  had  them  aU  conducted  into  the  Oval 
Office.  "The  President  called  me  a  day  or  two 
later."  Mills  reports,  "to  tell  me  Stacy  had 
Jumped  up  in  his  arms  and  said.  'I  love  you.' 
and  he  said.  'I  love  you  too.'  The  man  actu- 
ally spent  about  10  minutes  on  the  phone, 
telling  m.e  what  precious  grandchildren  I 
got." 

MUls  may  look  at  these  cultivations  from 
the  White  House  with  amusement.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  be  finds  rather  heady  and 
delicious  the  gustlngs  of  recent  attention 
from  astrologists  of  presidential  prospects. 
He  reports  with  unmistakable  exuberance 
that  "members  of  the  House  have  been  com- 
ing up  to  me  and  begging  me.  "Don't  close 
the  door  on  this  thing,  now.  don't  close  the 
door.'  Members  of  the  New  York  delegation — 
older  members  I'm  talking  about — they've 
said  they're  ready  to  start  work  for  me  right 
now  if  I  Just  give  them  the  word." 

It  has  been  suggested  thsit  the  Interest  In 
MUls  has  been  a  conjuration  of  the  party's 
Uberals  to  distract  the  Southerners  who 
would  constitute  a  prime  reeoiirce  for  a  more 
Imposing  conservative  candidate.  "It  might 
surprise  you."  MlUs  says,  "but  It's  actually 
the  more  liberal  members  In  the  House 
who've  been  after  me  the  most.  Dont  take 
my  word  for  it.  You  ask  them  yourself  what 
Uwy  think  of  my  running,  see  what  they  tell 
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you.  Talk  to  some  of  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple. Some  of  the  New  Jersey  people — Illinois. 
Pennsylvania.  California,  Oregon,  I'm  talking 
about.  .  .  ."  Pausing,  Mills  adds.  "I  know 
people  over  there  on  that  Denkocratlc  Na- 
tional Committee,  they'd  quit  right  now  and 
set  up  a  campaign  headquarters  here  in 
Washington  if  I  asked  them  to." 

One  adnUrer  of  MUls  asserts.  "It  would  be 
poignant — and  In  some  way  tragic — If  MUls 
should  reaUy  give  himself  up  to  this  fancy." 
But  against  aU  plausiblUty,  against  Mill's 
entire  career  In  Washington  of  scrupulous 
and  unrelenting  fidelity  to  the  sensible  and 
realistic,  there  are  Increasingly  signs  he  has 
begun  surrendering  himself  to  this  znost  ex- 
travagant tantallzatton  of  his  existence.  For 
the  first  time  ever,  he  has  allowed  himself, 
with  encouragement  of  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  to  make  exten- 
sions Into  the  larger  theater  of  his  party's 
national  fortunes,  iMth  in  plotting  strategy 
and  setting  out  on  fund-raising  expeditions. 
The  1970  election  in  the  South  of  a  covey 
of  temperate  Democratic  governors  has  con- 
siderably enhanced  Democratic  prospects  In 
that  hitherto  Joyless  region,  and  thereby  has 
magnified  Mill's  own  national  heft  In  the 
party. 

Mills  himself  still  stoutly  maintains,  "I 
don't  want  it.  I  simply  don't  want  it."  Then 
he  adds.  "Anyway,  a  man  my  age.  I'd  be  63 
years  old  when  I  was  sworn  in."  When  a 
visitor  remarked  in  April  that  the  calendar 
year  was  probably  the  most  inaccurate  ap- 
proximation of  tirue  age.  Mills  responded, 
"Well,  yea.  I  know  that,  because  the  doctor 
told  me  that  aU  my  vital  bodily  organs  are 
actually  those  of  a  much  younger  man.  I  feel 
in  fine  health  myself,  just  a  liUle  sinus  trou- 
ble now  and  then,  you  know." 

He  chuckled.  "But  Polly — hellflre.  last 
night  she  was  just  pleading  with  me.  crying, 
begging  me  to  promise  her  that  if  I  was 
nominated  at  the  convention.  I  wouldn't 
accept  It.  I  Just  laughed  and  said,  'Polly,  you 
Icnow  that's  not  going  to  happen.  Not  a 
chance  in  the  world  '  I  mean,  I'm  pretty  sure 
there  are  23  states  that  oould  be  mine  almost 
for  the  asking.  We'd  get  23.  but  that'd  be  It. 
And  it's  going  to  take  more  than  that.  Polly 
begging  me — I  Just  had  to  laugh."  He  gave 
once  more  a  few  deep  chugging  chuckles.  His 
visitor  inquired  If  he  had.  then,  promised 
Polly  to  refuse  the  nomination.  "Aw — "  he 
croaked,  withdrawing  the  cigarette  holder 
from  his  mouth  and  absorbed  for  an  Instant 
in  tapping  It  over  an  ashtray,  "well,  uh — no. 
I  Just  told  her  It  was  so  Impossible — I  mean, 
wasn't  even  any  point  In  me  making  such  a 
promise.  .  .  ." 

However,  only  three  weeks  later,  as  en- 
dorsements continued  to  roll  In  and  news- 
men pressed  him  harder.  Mills  pubUcly  pro- 
claimed: "Should  I  be  nominated.  I'd  be  as 
active  a  candidate  as  the  Democratic  party 
ever  had." 

Recently,  Mills  was  asked  If,  living  as  near 
the  zoo  as  he  does,  he  could  stUl  hear,  as  he 
once  told  a  newsman,  the  lions  coughing  and 
roaring  at  night.  "Oh.  yeah."  Mills  chortled. 
"There's  one  fella  seems  to  have  a  regular 
tantrum  every  night.  It  used  to  bother  me 
some,  those  big  lions  roaring  out  there  In  the 
dark.  But   they  don't  bother  me  anymore." 


UNMARKED  COIN  REPLICAS- 
DECEPTIVE  IN  APPEARANCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OP    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Colonial  Newsletter  published  by  J.  C. 
Spilman,  devoted  nearly  an  entire  issue 
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to  my  bill,  H.R.  5360,  which  prohibits  the 
manufacture  or  importation  of  replicas 
of  coins  unless  clearly  marked  as 
reproductions. 

On  coimtless  occasions  coin  collectors 
have  brought  to  my  attention  instances 
where  they  were  victims  of  coin  fraud. 
To  illustrate  the  need  for  this  legislation 
I  would  like  to  i:isert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  portion  of  this  Newsletter  of 
May  1971.  It  is  an  especially  important 
question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  medals,  and  possibly  coins,  will  be 
issued  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Bicentennial.  That  will  be  a  unique  op- 
portimlty  for  those  who  prey  upon  coin 
collectors  and  I  think  some  sort  of  legis- 
lative action  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  it  in  advance.  The  temptation  to 
use  the  Bicentennial  to  foist  on  an  un- 
wary public  replicas  of  coins  that  were 
typical  at  the  period  of  the  founding  of 
this  Nation  may  be  too  great  to  resist. 
The  public  must  not  be  mislead  in  the 
worst  possible  way  as  we  seek  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

The  Newsletter  follows: 

BorroB's  NorrsooK 

Our  frontispiece  Ulustrates  the  masthead 
from  H.R.  5360  Introduced  by  Congressman 
James  A.  McClure  (R-Idaho)  on  March  2, 
1971.  This  proposed  legislation  replaces  his 
H.R.  9448  which  died  In  committee  during 
the  last  session.  The  entire  text  of  this  BUI  Is 
presented  on  pages  316  and  317. 

It  Is  Important  and  essential  that  this  Bill 
receive  the  active  support  of  each  of  our 
Patrons.  The  problem  of  unmarked  replicas 
of  Colonial  American  and  other  coinages 
reached  serious  proportions  during  1967  when 
several  firms  started  distribution  of  large 
quantities  of  unmarked  replicas  through 
various  outlets  as  promotional  material.  The 
listing  on  page  318  Is  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  tabulation  of  replicas  of  Colonial 
American  issues  are  those  that  had  become 
BvaUable  from  one  New  York  State  firm  by 
mid- 1969 — all  unmarked  replicas  extremely 
deceptive  in  appearance.  Almost  eighty  dif- 
ferent specimens  are  tabulated  on  this  page 
which  is  but  one  page  of  some  ten  psiges  of 
replicas  of  other  issues. 

When  this  problem  first  reached  serious 
proportions  during  1967  ye  editor  wrote  to 
the,  then,  Director  of  the  Mint,  Miss  Eva 
Adams  suggesting  that  one  of  the  repUcas 
being  distributed,  the  Fugio  Cent,  should  be 
considered  a  counterfeit  of  an  officially  au- 
thorized United  States  coin,  and  should  be 
seized  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Miss 
Adams'  reply  is  presented  on  page  319  and 
makes  it  quite  evident  that  the  only  pos- 
sible solution  is  new  legislation. 

This  current  breed  of  replica  U  certainly 
not  designed  for  purposes  of  fraud.  They 
are — at  best — mistaken  for  very  high  quaUty 
electros  by  those  of  us  famlUar  with  electros, 
but  to  the  inexperienced  they  are  pure  poison 
as  many  of  them  now  rest  In  the  stock  of 
uninformed  dealers  as  genuine  specimens. 
Last  year  one  of  our  Patrons  who  is  a  dealer 
in  California  was  offered  a  "recently  dis- 
covered hoard  of  rare  and  valuable  Colonial 
American  coins"  which  turned  out  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  these  replicas.  A  con- 
siderable number  are  being  faraded  as  gen- 
uine. 

No  ntatter  how  much  we  dislike  these 
things  and  resent  and  decry  their  manu- 
facture, the  Mint's  statement  makes  it  clear 
that  there  is  no  way  to  attack  the  problem 
except  through  legtelatlon.  It  Is  pwfectly 
legal  for  anyone  to  manufacture  such  rep- 
Ucas. whether  marked  or  unmarked.  We  ain- 
cerely  beUeve  that  the  numismatic  artifacts 
of  our  emerglnc  NaUon  should  be  protected 
by  Uw.  Tour  support  U  needed  I 

So— what  can  you  do?  Flrat,  write  to  at 
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least  one  Senator  and  one  Representative 
from  your  State  and  tell  him  that  you  want 
his  support  for  H.R.  5360.  Then  write  to 
Congressman  James  A.  McClure.  1034  Long- 
worth  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  and  express  to 
him  your  support  and  your  suggestions  or 
recommendations  on  this  problein.  Unless 
this  legislation  is  pushed  by  all  of  us  it  may 
die.  once  again,  In  committee.  Your  sup- 
port— and  suggestions — are  needed!!!  To- 
day ! ! ! 


OBTAINING  EISENHOWER  SILVER 
DOLLARS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  icissotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Members  have  been  asking  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Mint,  what  the  situation  is  on 
the  new  Eisenhower  silver  dollars  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  year  in  title  n  of 
the  One  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
These  coins  are  being  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Treasury  at  $10  each  for  the  highly 
polished,  double-struck  proof  coins,  and 
at  $3  each  for  the  uncirculated  silver 
dollar  coins.  About  53  million  order 
forms  containing  full  instructions  for  or- 
dering up  to  five  of  each  of  the  two  va- 
rieties of  the  special  coins  were  made 
available  on  June  18  in  all  post  offices,  in 
banks,  and  other  locations  throughout 
the  country,  and  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  also  received  a  quantity 
of  order  blanks  at  that  time. 

No  orders  were  to  be  accepted  before 
July  1, 1971,  so  every  person  who  has  been 
interested  in  ordering  any  of  the  coins 
had  several  weeks  lead  time  in  which  to 
obtain  the  order  blanks  and  send  in  an 
order  by  the  opening  day  for  the  accept- 
ance of  orders.  Computers  are  being  used 
to  weed  out  duplicate  orders,  in  con- 
formance with  my  insistence  and  the  in- 
sistence of  Chairman  Patman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
every  American  should  have  an  opportu- 
unity  to  obtain  one  or  a  limited  number 
of  the  new  coins  rather  than  have  them 
diverted  in  large  quantities  to  coin 
dealers. 

Under  the  enabling  legislation,  there 
can  be  20  million  of  the  proof  coins  pro- 
duced altogether,  and  130  million  of  the 
uncirculated  coins.  So  there  should  be  an 
adequate  supply  for  aU  who  desire  to 
have  one  or  a  few  of  each  type.  In  suldi- 
tion,  the  mint  will  be  turning  out  mil- 
lions of  cupro-nickel  dollar  coins  of  the 
same  design  for  general  circulation; 
coins  similar  in  composition  to  the  new 
cupro-nickel  half-dollar  coins  now  in 
circulation,  and  to  the  quarter  and  dime. 

CtrPmO-NICKEL    DOIXAK    COINS    TO    BX    MAD!    rO> 
GXNnAI.  CnCUlATION 

Ilie  regular  circulating  dollar  coins, 
without  silver  content,  should  be  avail- 
able through  the  banking  system  later 
this  fall,  and  those,  of  course,  will  be 
sold  at  their  face  value  of  $1  each.  There 
was  no  controversy  over  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  cupro-nickel  Elsenhower  $1 
coin,  with  a  design  on  the  reverse 
side  emblematic  of  the  eagle  of  Apollo 
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n  landing  on  the  moon,  which  passed 
the  House  in  October  of  1969,  only  to  be 
held  up  in  a  long  dispute  with  the  Senate 
over  the  Senate's  Insistence  that  the  pro- 
posed dollar  coins  be  made  of  40  percent 
silver.  The  eventual  compromise,  worked 
out  as  part  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
extremely  controversial  One  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  bill,  authorized  both  the 
circulating  cupro-nickel  $1  coins  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  up  to  150  mil- 
lion special  $1  coins  of  40  percent 
silver,  to  be  sold  by  the  Treasury  at  a 
premium.  Most  o^  the  silver  for  these 
special  coins  is  coming  from  the  defense 
stockpile,  because  the  Treasury's  once- 
vast  supply  of  silver  had  virtually  all 
been  used  up  or  sold  at  weekly  public 
auctions  by  the  time  the  new  coinage 
legislation  was  enacted. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
at  present  no  reason  why  any  American 
who  wishes  to  spend  $3  each  for  uncircu- 
lated 40  percent  silver  %1  Eisenhower 
coins,  or  $10  each  for  the  proof  variety, 
cannot  order  up  to  five  of  each  type  «ith 
every  prospect  that  his  order  will  be  filled 
in  due  time. 

The  Treasurj-  should  be  able  to  begin 
to  fill  by  mid-August  or  by  September 
many  of  the  orders  received  by  then 
for  the  imcirculated  silver  doUArs  and 
may  even  be  able  to  stay  current  with 
orders  after  that,  although  there  is  no 
assurance  of  that  because  no  one  knows 
how  many  orders  eventually  will  come 
in. 

As  for  the  proof  coins  at  $10  each, 
the  delay  in  filling  orders  imdoubtedly 
will  be  longer  because  each  proof  coin 
is  a  painstakingly  crafted,  hand-made 
item  in  contrast  to  the  uncirculated  ones 
which  are  produced  on  high-speed  auto- 
mated equipment. 


POLONIA 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  uxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  first 
edition  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper  came 
off  the  presses.  This,  the  first  issue  of 
Polonia.  an  "Independent  Weekly  of 
Americans  of  Polish  Origin,"  was  typi- 
cal of  the  quality  that  we  have  in 
Chicago  have  come  to  expect  from  Joe 
Bialaslewicz.  the  editor  of  this  fine  pub- 
lication. I  have  known  Joe  for  many 
years  and  have  always  admired  his  work 
in  the  field  of  journalism. 

I  would  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
to  congratulate  him  for  the  creation  of 
Polonia,  his  latest  achievement,  and  in- 
sert a  copy  of  his  lead  editorial  in  that 
inaugural  edition  in  the  Rzcoro: 

Wht» 

(This  is  an  English  translation  of  the 
statement.) 

Independence  Day,  thla  national  holiday 
of  the  United  States,  so  rich  in  tradition  and 
idealism,  marks  the  beginning  of  our  pub- 
lishing venture.  A  smaU  group  of  people  will 
make  an  effort  to  flU,  at  least  partially,  the 
gap  left  by  the  demise  of  several  of  Polonla's 
publications  in  Chicago. 
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We  want  thU  publication  to  be  a  worthy, 
wise  and  unyielding  champion  of  the  Ideals, 
aspirations,  needs,  interests  and  enterprises 
of  Polonla  diirtng  an  exceptionally  trying 
time  while  thla  nation  faces  a  magnitude 
of  problems. 

We  see  almost  too  clearly  the  tragic  col- 
lapse of  traditional  spiritual  and  moral 
values  In  a  United  States,  trying  to  cope 
with  an  unpopular  war  In  Asia,  internal 
conflicts,  economic  dlfflcultles  and  a  social 
unrest  fed  by  the  eruptions  of  racial  passion 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  between 
generations. 

We  observe  with  anxiety  that  these  prob- 
lems cast  grim  shadows  on  the  cummunal 
life  of  a  Polonla  beset  by  Its  own  dUOcultles 
and  worries  growing  out  of  social  change  and 
an  unsettled  atmosphere  in  its  own  leader- 
ship circles. 

We  are  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  perspective 
as  to  what  the  true  ambitions  and  needs 
of  our  community  are  since  In  spite  of  many 
valiant  declarations  and  a  seeming  unity 
of  alms,  we  see  our  great  civic  potential 
dissolve  into  a  myriad  of  petty  Individual 
Interests. 

The  history  of  Polish  life  Indicates  con- 
clusively that  In  times  of  crisis  there  was 
usually  confusion  which  led  to  a  loss  of  di- 
rection, a  distortion  of  concepts,  and  an 
Improper  Identification  of  the  hierarchy  of 
objectives.  However,  It  was  In  such  times  that 
a  thought  cotirageously  stated  in  print  led 
not  only  to  a  readjustment  of  the  organiza- 
tional life  of  the  community  but  to  united 
action  as  well. 

Such  an  ambitious  undertaking  as  this 
publication  in  our  Judgment  Is  not  a  day- 
dream. It  Is  a  result  of  an  extensive  delibera- 
tion rooted  in  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the 
existing  dispiriting  situation.  It  is  necessary 
to  st*te  that  the  demands  arising  from  such 
an  undertaking  are  so  exacting  and  require 
such  serlotis  thought,  crgv^lzatlonal  effort, 
unity  al  action,  concern  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  anally  a  capital  of  good  will  and 
a  passion  for  social  lnter-aetk>n  that  it  is 
nttlng  that  it  U  on  tbU  Day  of  Independence, 
bright  with  the  ideals  of  true  Americanism, 
that  we  have  decided  to  bring  forth  a  new 
publication  to  ssrre  our  community  the 
American  Polonla. 

THK    UKTntD    BTATCS 

As  dtlxens  of  a  great  Bepubllc,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  evaluate  and  take  critical  poei- 
tioQs  on  tbe  activities  at  any  government 
in  Washington. 

We  will  take  special  interest  In  the  course 
of  Washington's  reactions  to  the  m-moco  of 
Communism,  as  well  as  to  its  attitudes  to- 
ward the  interests  at  the  Polish  Nation. 

We  cannot  uncrltlcaUy  and  automatically 
support  every  pollUcal  whimsy  flowing  from 
Washington  since  we  know  through  experi- 
ence that  the  vacUUtlon  and  lnoon4>etence 
during  and  after  World  War  n  has  created 
America's  present  dUBcultles  on  the  inter- 
national scene  and  In  particular,  permitted 
the  entrenchment  of  Soviet  Influence  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  as  far  as  the  River  Elbe. 

We  know  that  it  was  the  cynical  extension 
of  this  ferry-built  policy  which  placed  na- 
tions with  a  thousand  years  of  their  own 
history  under  the  Sonets;  an  action  which 
as  in  Poland  led  to  the  rape  of  divine  and 
human  laws  destroying  lu  rlghu  to  a  free 
and  Independent  existence  and  development. 

We  know  that  the  vital  Interest  of  small 
nations  have  become  the  subject  of  bargain- 
ings and  connter-bargalnlngs  by  the  ego- 
dlreoted  policies  of  the  great  powers. 

We  regard  tlie  study  and  evaluations  of  the 
socio-economic  affairs  of  the  United  States 
dtiTlng  this  cntloal  transitory  era  as  our  civic 
and  editorial  duty.  Consequently,  we  re- 
amrm  that  this  pubUcaUon  will  be  a  stead- 
fastty  indepenednt  organ  of  political  thought 
and  dlKnisslon  not  bMioMen  to  program- 
matic schemes  or  poUtlcal  bosses  but  strictly 
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adhering  to  the  historic  ideals  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  country  for  a  free  people. 

POLO  MIA 

The  pluralistic  nature  of  American  society 
made  up  of  ethnic  groups  drawn  from  a 
multitude  of  nations  splendid  In  their  an- 
cient historical  achievements  Is  today  a  rec- 
ognized fact  In  our  lives.  Its  principal  mani- 
festation takes  the  form  of  a  host  of  indi- 
vidual efforts  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  these  ethnic  groups  within  the 
framework  of  American  society  as  a  whole. 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  to  recognize  and  accept  their  identity 
as  an  ethnic  group  and  on  this  basis  draw 
some  realistic  conclusions  as  to  what  its  pos- 
ture and  coarse  of  action  should  be. 

We  want  to  be  the  editorial  spokesmen  for 
Polonla  In  Its  combined  aspirations  and  ac- 
tivities which  arise  during  the  normal  course 
of  Its  contemporary  experience.  We  want  to 
attest  publicly  to  our  rights  as  citizens  as 
well  as  to  our  special  Interests  as  an  ethnic 
group  within  the  ramifications  of  American 
life.  We  want  to  fight  for  our  common  good 
as  It  arises  from  our  common  heritage. 

With  pride  we  call  attention  to  our  Polish 
heritage  as  we  vouch  with  all  our  strength 
that  we  will  allow  no  one  to  question  its 
spiritual  values  or  to  belittle  its  contribu- 
tions to  our  America  whether  during  the 
earliest  colonial  period  or  through  the  many 
trials  and  tribulations  it  has  encountered  in 
Its  history  to  the  present  moment. 

We  recognize  that  In  recent  years  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  growing  participation  in  American 
life  and  a  general  acceptance  of  its  value 
there  has  been  a  rebirth  of  Polish  pride.  How- 
ever, for  full  achievement  there  will  have 
to  be  a  wider  unlflcatlon  of  support  around 
our  poUtlcal.  social  and  economic  centers  of 
action.  We  want  to  help  In  producing  a  Joint 
effort  In  all  phases  of  Polonla's  activity  which 
alone  will  serve  as  convincing  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  our  aspirations  and  deeds. 

THX   POLISH   NATION 

Noble  and  heroic  Poland  fnxn  whose  native 
soil  we  all  trace  our  beginnings  is  a  subject 
of  our  greatest  interest.  Its  deeds  during  a 
mlllenlum  of  history  and  its  fortunes  during 
the  last  several  decades  whl<^  although 
marked  by  honor,  heroism,  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  national  life  are  also  afflicted  by  the 
bitterness  of  periods  of  disaster  and  defeat 
serve  us  not  only  as  explicit  manifestations 
of  our  kinship  but  also  as  a  means  of  under- 
standing of  and  an  empathy  for  the  course 
of  human  events. 

Collusion  among  the  great  powers  directed 
by  their  own  Interests  and  not  the  free  will 
of  the  Polish  Nation  has  decided  Its  present 
situation  and  fate.  A  foreign  ideology  has 
been  forced  upon  it  and  bertrayal  by  its  allies 
has  sealed  It  through  international  agree- 
ment. 

It  would  be  a  denial  of  appreciation  for 
political  sobriety  to  usurp  the  right  of  a  peo- 
ple to  determine  its  own  course  of  action 
within  its  own  country  by  pretending  to  act 
as  its  representatives  sa  so  often  happens 
among  dUlntegrated  and  agitated  PolUh 
emigre  groups. 

The  Polish  Nation,  a  phenomenon  formed 
by  the  spiritual  chain  of  generations  of  peo- 
ple who  were,  are  and  wtu  be,  is  a  vital  or- 
ganism stubbornly  defending  Its  heritage  and 
battling  to  preserve  those  ideals  which  have 
come  as  Inherited  treasures  from  the  pre- 
partltlon  Republic,  the  twenty  year  period  of 
independence  and  the  struggle  for  survival 
during  World  War  n.  It  is  a  vital  organUm 
trying  to  resolve  Its  problems  under  foisted 
conditions  foreign  to  its  very  nature. 

This  Is  a  NaUon  which  has  faith  in  Ood 
and  for  centuries  has  recognised  ths  moral 
auttwrlty  of  the  Church.  Its  foundations  are 
not  set  In  the  shifting  sands  and  It  is  neither 
a  creation  without  an  idea  of  its  own  nor  a 
mindless  mass  completely  devoid  of  freedom 
of  will.  It  Is  a  nation  capable  of  stirring  sc- 
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tlon  to  retain  its  values  and  to  improve  Its 
prospects. 

Let  no  one  Ignore  the  basic  fact  that  deep 
feelings  of  patriotism  remain  in  the  Polish 
Nation  without  being  deformed  by  the  soul- 
less doctrines  of  Communism.  Let  no  one  un- 
der estimate  the  deep  pride  yearning  for  free- 
dom from  all  foreign  influence  which  is  con- 
stantly present,  the  stigmata  inherited  by 
generatlon  after  generation,  no  matter  what 
the  form  of  government  or  the  Ideological 
propaganda  ordered  by  Its  rulers. 

It  Is  Impertinence,  as  was  correctly  ob- 
served by  one  of  Polish  contemporary  his- 
torical thinkers,  to  claim  to  apeak  for  a  whole 
nation  which  even  under  the  oppression  of 
Communism  dared  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
amorphous  mass  but  a  vital  and  vigorous 
organism  capable  of  rising  In  its  own  defense. 
This  was  an  action  in  accordance  with  its  own 
historic  traditions. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  of  {larticular  note. 
Poland  Ls  dependent  on  its  own  resources. 
It  would  be  frivolous  on  the  basis  of  Its  ex- 
perience during  the  last  war  to  count  on 
others.  It  would  be  frivolous  to  wait  for  the 
benevolence  of  the  world's  great.  It  would  be 
insanity  to  Jabber  that  some  new  military 
conflict  would  produce  a  sensible  resolution 
of  Poland's  problems. 

We  submit  to  the  Polish  Nation  our  faltti 
In  the  strength  of  its  spirit  and  its  inde- 
structibility through  all  the  generations  to 
come. 

We  express  our  admiration  and  wonder  to 
a  Polish  Nation  which  after  the  terrible  havoc 
of  World  War  n  under  incredibly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, complicated  by  economic  and 
political  chaos,  was  able  to  rise  with  en- 
ergy and  sacrifice  to  its  own  reconstruction. 

In  our  final  assessment  we  dlstlng^ulsh  be- 
tween the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  mechanisms  of  governments. 
In  the  long  run  the  eternal  people  will  bring 
forth  its  Imperishable  strengths  to  assure 
Poland  Its  complete  Independence  and  the 
worthy  ftUCllment  of  its  future. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  will 
serve  as  guldeposta  for  our  totally  Independ- 
ent publication.  It  will  be  our  solemn  duty 
as  writers  and  publishers  to  serve  the  causes 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  Polonla, 
and  the  Polish  Nation. 


THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA- 
UNSURPASSED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
and  again  this  evening,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  under  the  baton  of  Pierre 
Boulez,  presented  an  extraordinary  con- 
cert at  the  new  Wolf  Trap  Farm  in 
Fairfax  County. 

This  orchestra  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
current  wonders  of  the  musical  world. 
As  Washington  Post  critic  Paul  Hume 
stated: 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  is  unsurpassed  In 
every  technical  realm  which  means  that  their 
response  to  the  high  discipline  of  the  Boulez 
baton  is  instant  and  absolute. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  praise  of 
music  and  drama  critics  is  as  hard  to 
come  by  as  a  low  humidity,  pleasant  day 
in  August  along  the  Potomac. 

At  a  time  and  in  a  place  where  pro- 
nouncements of  disappointment  and  fail- 
ure are  more  often  the  rule,  It  Is.  indeed, 
noteworthy  to  have  a  report  on  musical 
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excellence.  Washington  knows  the  worth 
of  this  orchestra. 

The  talents  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  are  among  the  con- 
structive things  that  provide  status  to 
Clevelanders  away  from  home. 

Following  is  a  report  on  last  evening's 
performance,  by  Paul  Hume  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  today  entitled  "Cleveland 
and  Boulez": 

Cleveland  and  Boxtlmz 
(By  Paul  Hume) 

Pierre  Boulez  brought  one  of  the  current 
wonders  of  the  musical  world,  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  to  Wolf  Trap  last  night  for  the 
first  of  two  programs. 

Por  his  opening  evening  he  chose  four 
works,  some  wholly,  some  only  slightly 
touched  with  that  tricky  label,  "Impression- 
ist." All  four  were  written  within  the  two 
decades  that  began  with  Debussy's  "After- 
noon of  A  Paun."  In  1894.  Boulez  surrounded 
Debussy,  adding  "La  Mer"  to  the  "Paun," 
with  Stravinsky's  sole  excursion  In  impres- 
sionism, the  suite  drawn  from  the  opera, 
"The  Nightingale,"  and  one  of  Bartok's  last 
open  tributes  to  Debussy  In  the  suite  from 
his  ballet,  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin." 

The  outer  works  were  the  more  exotic 
studies,  and  they  gave  to  the  Debussy 
masterpieces  an  aura  of  something  like 
classic  stature.  Stravinsky  was  probably 
right  to  choose  his  suite  from  the  more 
glittering  episodes  of  his  opera,  taking  most 
of  It  from  the  second  and  third  acts  that  are 
dominated  by  the  mechanical  bird  rather 
than  the  live  nightingale.  These  are  filled 
with  superbly  chiseled  facets  of  color  that 
Rash   from   every   section   of   the  orchestra. 

But  nothing  in  the  score  was  more  touch- 
ing, as  it  is  always  in  the  opera,  than  the 
song  of  the  fisherman,  exquisitely  shaped 
last  night  by  the  distant  solo  trumiMt. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  Boulez'  con- 
ducting gifts  is  his  stunning  mastery  of  in- 
tricacies of  rhythm  that  occur  within  the 
larger  orchestra  contexts.  In  the  Stravinsky 
at  the  evening's  beginning  as  in  the  Bartok 
at  its  conclusion,  this  was  an  element  that 
constantly  riveted  the  attention.  The  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  is  unsurpassed  in  every  tech- 
nical realm  which  means  that  their  response 
to  the  high  discipline  of  the  Boulea  baton  Is 
Instant  and  absolute. 

But  he  and  they  are  also  keenly  alive  to 
the  vast  areas  of  instrumental  timbres  that 
are  continually  In  the  forefront  of  all  of 
last  night's  music.  In  ths  subtlest  regions  of 
balance  and  nuance,  orchestra  and  conduc- 
tor were  operating  on  a  rarefied  level.  By  no 
means  all  of  this  was  audible  at  all  places 
In  the  Wolf  Trap  shed.  But  for  those  sitting 
where  the  sound  from  the  stacs  came  aeross 
In  that  balance  and  dynamic  level  aC  which 
It  was  projected,  it  was  a  magical  evening. 

Nowhere  was  the  revelatory  effect  at  mi- 
nute concern  for  dynamics  more  apparent 
and  more  rewarding  than  in  "La  Mer."  Boulez 
takes  Debussy's  markings  as  the  gospel  they 
are  meant  to  be.  A  crescendo  from  triple 
pianissimo  to  double  pianissimo  and  a  cor- 
responding diminuendo  remained  completely 
within  that  extremely  specific  range,  a  feat 
thait  is  rarely  achieved,  but  which  is  open 
to  any  conductor  and  orchestra  who  believe 
what  Debussy  s«t  down.  It  was  a  tactical 
error  on  Boulez'  part  to  reduce  his  double 
basses  in  the  Stravinsky  and  again  in  the 
"Paun." 

In  the  latter,  however  much  he  may  have 
wished  for  a  more  Intimate  sooarity,  the 
sUendng  of  three  of  nme  bssaes  meant,  in 
that  shed,  the  loss  of  essential  weight  and 
tone. 

But  the  overwhelming  impression  of  his 
"Paun"  was  of  all  ths  desired  languor,  every 
shade  of  MallMrme's  sensuous  poem.  And  the 
Sea  Triptych,  which  he  has  led  many  times 
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with  this  sajne  great  collection  of  musicians, 
was  a  total  triumph. 

Tonight  Boulez  and  the  Clevelanders  wUl 
play  an  all-Berlioz  evening  with  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  excerpts  and  the  Fantastic 
Symphony. 


CHRISTIAN  HACIENDA  HOME  IN 
MEXICO 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived some  news  items  frMn  a  young 
msLn  with  whom  I  had  lunch.  He  and 
some  70  other  young  people  from  Orinda, 
Calif.,  are  engaged  in  a  wonderful  project 
involving  an  orphanage  in  Tijuana,  Mex- 
ico. I  think  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  this  work  and  so 
I  am  including  these  explanatory  clip- 
pings ill  the  Record.  It  is  an  idealistic  act 
by  young  Americans  that  will  do  more  to 
improve  relations  with  Mexico  than  any 
governmental  act  I  can  conceive. 

Christian  Hacixnda  Psojbct  To  Bk  in 
CoNcaxssiONAL  Record 

When  71  teens  take  off  tomorrow  from  the 
Orinda  Community  Church  for  the  fifth  an- 
nual work  week  at  an  orphanage  in  Tijuana, 
Mexloo,  their  activities  will  become  a  part  of 
the  national  record. 

Christian  Hacienda  Project  Tl  has  devel- 
oped a  special  emissary  to  Congress  through 
Peter  Thor,  a  former  Orindan  now  living  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Lunching  last  week  with  Congressman 
Jerome  Waldle  (D-Uth  District) ,  Thor  stim- 
ulated the  lawroaker's  interest  In  this  year's 
fifth  annual  pilgrimage  sponsored  by  Orinda 
Community  Church  and  local  civic  groups. 
Waldle  plans  to  read  current  information  on 
the  Hacienda  project  into  the  Congressional 
Rscord. 

Peter,  who  attended  Campollndo  High 
School,  win  leave  tomorrow  night  on  his  sec- 
ond trip  with  the  71  local  teenagers  to  work 
next  week  at  the  Tijuana  children's  home.  He 
is  a  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Thor  who  moved 
to  Washington  last  year  when  Dr.  Thor  was 
apjxiinted  chief  administrator  of  the  federal 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Service,  an  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  While  living 
In  Orinda,  he  was  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Both  Peter  and  his  sister,  Ann.  will  be 
participating  in  the  Hacienda  project  for  the 
second  time.  Accompanying  the  teenage 
workers  as  an  advisor  will  be  the  oldest  Thor 
son,  Eric,  a  doctoral  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Movie  production  will  be  a  feature  of  bis 
month's  trip,  according  to  Dave  Lester  and 
Bin  Thomas,  Mlramonte  High  School  grad- 
uates, due  to  a  donation  of  16  millimeter 
sound  film  from  KTVU  (Channel  2)  and  a 
camera  loan  from  a  firm  In  San  Francisco. 
The  two  photographers  expect  to  record  the 
entire  week's  work  and  play  at  Christian 
Hacienda. 

Participants  in  this  summer's  three  trips 
to  Tijuana  plan  an  emphasis  on  education 
for  the  orphaned  and  abandoned  Mexican 
children  witli  Jeanle  Elklnton,  chairman  of 
the  education  and  Interractlon  committee 
leaning  heavily  on  members  able  to  converse 
in  Spanish.  Language  facility  will  also  be 
helpful  to  Shirley  Gorman's  and  Bob  Ullrich's 
crafts  committee  for  their  instruction  of  the 
youngsters.  Advisors  to  these  groups  are  Mrs. 
John  Brooke  and  Danielle  Stegner  at  Walnut 
Creek. 
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Programs  for  the  lljuana  children,  ac- 
cording to  chairmen  Dana  Powell  and  Larry 
CoUlns,  will  Include  Spanish  dialogue  stories 
in  films  and  on  tape.  The  program  group  has 
been  assisted  with  ^>anlsh  songs  by  Matthew 
McOhee,  Mlramonte  foreign  language  teacher. 

A  large  contribution  of  construction  mate- 
rials from  the  Bohr  Company  will  enable 
Dick  Antolne's  woi^  projects  ootnmlttee  to 
proceed  on  the  building  of  a  tools-lnstnic- 
tlon  center  for  the  older  boys  at  the  home. 
Carl  Shanahom  acts  as  advisor  to  work 
projects. 

Aided  by  the  advertising  work  of  Mark 
Joiner's  promotion  committee,  this  year's 
fund-raising  group,  headed  by  Bob  Doten 
and  Kay  Clark,  sponsored  "An  Evening  with 
Betsy  Chapman, "  a  folkslnger,  and  a  Ohlrar- 
delli  chocolate  bar  sale  this  month,  and 
maintained  a  booth  at  Fleet  de  Moraga.  Adult 
members  of  tbsse  committees  are  Roger 
Samuelsen  and  Mrs.  Alanson  PoweU. 

Another  committee  In  action  previous  to 
tomorrow's  departure  has  been  the  Job  corps 
with  Ann  Carter  as  chairman  finding  work 
for  participants  to  earn  their  travel  expenses. 

During  the  week's  sUy  at  the  njuana 
home,  Jim  Dana's  ^Iwriiaslnn  and  worship 
committee  will  gather  the  entire  company 
each  evening.  It  will  also  pltm  the  10  a.m. 
"return-Sunday"  service  for  June  27  at  ttie 
Community  Church.  This  event  has  annually 
followed  within  an  hour  the  arrival  of  the 
project's  buses  at  ths  church  from  the  BCexi- 
can  trip. 

Plans  for  feeding  the  71  plus  tbetr  ten  ad- 
visors have  been  handled  by  Miriam  Fadavl's 
and  Wayne  Moore's  committee  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Beckner  and  Karen  Sanford  assisting. 
Dave  Ruddell  and  Mrs.  Carl  Shanahom  are 
in  charge  of  health  care  of  the  troupe. 

Officers  in  addition  to  the  co-chairmen, 
Llndl  Ramsden  and  Alanson  Powell,  are  Dana 
Selfert,  vice-chairman;  Karen  Seavey,  secre- 
tary; Kirk  Llttlejohn,  treasurer,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Brooke,  coordinator. 

Betst  Chapman  Sxncs  Hacixnsa  FiTNDRAissa 

She  was: 
The  wind  whispering  through  a  tall  pine. 
Morning  mist  rising  from  a  still  lake. 

The  clean    perfume   that  follows  a  spring 

rain. 
An  eagle  soaring  across  the  plain. 

What  can  you  say  about  a  religious  expe- 
rience? This  U  what  i^Uy  describes  Marin 
County  folkslnger  Betsy  Chapman,  the  wisp 
of  a  miss  who  captivated,  caressed  and  en- 
chanted her  audience  recently  in  the  Orinda 
Community  Church.  With  a  gamut  of  muMc 
ranging  from  rock  to  religion,  she  wove  an 
evening  that  was  as  baroque  as  her  own 
tapestry  dress.  "I  made  it  myself,"  she  cooed. 
It  weighs,  let  me  see,  about  eight  pounds?" 

Betsy  was  as  beautiful  as  her  message. 
Ruffled  m  a  filmy  white  blouse,  her  floor- 
length  tapestry  apron  dress;  hair  swept  up 
in  ringlets,  she  fulfilled  your  every  llluaton 
of  Maid  Marian. 

Her  message  was  love,  and  all  of  her  love 
goes  to  the  abandoned  children  of  Tijuana's 
"Christian  Hacienda "  home.  The  program 
was  the  major  fund-raising  event  of  ths  year 
for  the  home.  In  addition  to  the  usual  70 
high  school  students,  mainly  from  Orinda, 
Lafayette,  and  Moraga  who  travel  south  In 
June  for  a  week  of  work  at  the  home,  there 
are  two  trips  of  small  groups  planned  for 
later  in  the  summer. 

Betsy  was  accompanied  by  two  TT"irtolf'f 
with  their  own  ^>eclal  genius;  Ken  MalvUle 
and  Rita  Abrams,  a  celebrity  In  her  own 
right.  Rita,  as  you  might  know.  Is  that  lovaly 
third  grade  school  teacher  who  recently  put 
"MUl  Valley.  California"  on  the  map  with 
her  bast-selling  record  with  that  tlUe.  Tou 
can  come  close  to  my  celesUal  experience 
listenlBg  to  Betsy's  new  album.  "The  OlJt 
of  Love." — Karsn  Tdcxib. 
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Omnu  Youth*  Wouc  m  Tuvama 

OmPBAHAOB 

A  group  of  71  youthfta  members  of  the 
OrliMla  Community  Cburcb  spent  last  week 
working  at  the  Christian  Hacienda  home  for 
orphans  In  Tijuana.  The  following  letter  was 
received  from  Mrs.  AlAnson  Powell,  one  of 
10  advisors  with  the  group,  participating  in 
one  ot  three  trlpa  planned  by  the  Orlnda 
church.  This  Is  the  fifth  annual  work-week 
program. 

To  the  portion  of  this  year's  Christian 
Hacienda  participants  who  have  spent  a 
work-week  at  the  Tijuana  children's  home  on 
previous  yean'  trips,  there  have  been  distinct 
Improvements  here. 

A  major  change  has  been  addlUonal  staS 
headed  by  a  young  former  San  Francisco 
liflsaton  worker,  Krlstlna  Darling.  There  are 
10  Mexican  adults  as  weU. 

Fortunately,  recent  donations  have  made 
It  possible  to  care  for  nearly  35  children 
added  to  the  roster  dnrlng  the  Intervening 
year  since  the  group's  last  visit.  This  brings 
the  total  dt  children  living  here  to  73. 

Work  on  bunk-biUldlng  for  the  additional 
children  as  well  as  foundation-laying  for  a 
new  workshop  are  occupying  most  of  the  Or- 
La-Mo  teenagers'  time  for  the  first  days. 
Hiking  and  a  possible  educational  trip  with 
the  Mexican  children  are  on  the  project's 
schedule  for  later  in  the  week.  The  tradi- 
tional trip  to  a  nearby  ocean  beach  will  cul- 
minate activities  on  Friday  with  Saturday 
morning  saved  for  goodbyes  with  the  little 
Mexican  friends. 


CBS  SUBPENA  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    KXW    TOaK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  thou«rhtful  dl^cufi- 
sions  about  the  recent  CBS  subpena  con- 
troversy appeared  this  morning  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  In  a  balanced  manner,  the  edi- 
tors make  it  clear  that  the  Fii«t  Amend- 
ment is  alive  and  well — as  it  should  be — 
but  that  CBS.  like  everybody  else,  is 
capable  of  making  errors  in  Judgment.  I 
think  my  colleagues  might  find  the  edi- 
torials of  interest,  and  they  follow  in 
their  entirety. 

The  editorial  follows : 

No,  Ma.  SrAoona  .  .  . 

We  hope  the  caae  of  Congressman  Harley 
Staggen  ot  West  VlrglaU  versus  the  CBS 
broadcasting  network  will  somehow  lead  to  a 
Supreme  Co\irt  tsat. 

At  the  present  moment  no  one  really  knows 
whether  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  appUes  to 
broadcasting.  Some  think  it  does.  The  CBS 
network  has  tended  since  the  days  of  Id- 
ward  R.  Murrow  to  behave  as  though  it  does. 
The  two  other  major  oetwoAs  have  been 
more  oauttous  about  ■swirtlna  their  pre- 
sumed rights  undtf  the  Flnt  Amendment 
Many  an  Indlviduai  staOon  hasn't  even  tried. 

Whattter  the  First  Amendment  shoxUd 
apply  to  broadcasting  Is  a  very  big  question. 

On  the  one  band  is  the  now  famUiar  argu- 
ment popularlMd  by  Yloe  Praaldent  Sptro 
Agnew  ttat  there  U  already  far  too  much 
power  to  influence  public  opinion  in  too  few 
hands— and  mouths.  If  Waltar  Cronkite,  Brie 
awaraUt,  Howard  K.  Snltli.  Barry 
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David  Brtnkley.  and  John  Chancellor  all 
agree  on  some  given  evening  on  some  one 
controversial  pn^KJSltlon  they  could  influ- 
ence the  thinking  of  a  lot  of  Americans. 

ThaA  the  result  would  be  in  a  single  direc- 
tion Is  another  m&tter.  Such  a  "common 
front"  of  the  top  names  In  trievlslon  Jour- 
nalism could  be  negative.  But  It  Is  an  un- 
deniable and  Importajit  fact  that  these  six 
men  do  have  special  and  unusual  power  to 
shape  and  mold  public  thinking.  Most  Amer- 
icans today  take  most  of  their  lnforma.tion 
sind  many  of  their  views  from  these  six  men 
auid  their  programs. 

The  question  Is  whether  they  should  be 
as  free  to  have  opinions  and  to  express  them 
as  do  the  publishers  and  editors  of  the  news- 
papers and  of  the  news  and  opinion 
magazines. 

The  right  of  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  print  free  of  precensorship  (the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment)  has  just 
been  reaffirmed  by  a  six-to-three  vote  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  editors  of  printed  words 
may  therefore  freely  continue  to  print  first 
and  face  the  consequences,  whatever  they 
may  be,  afterwards. 

There  are  a  lot  of  special  interest  involved 
here.  This  newspaper,  like  others,  would 
benefit  competitively  from  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  denying  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
bro«ulcasters.  If  the  court  were  so  to  rule 
the  probable  effect  on  the  networks  would 
be  to  put  news  broadcasting  back  into  the 
town  crier  era. 

The  big  evening  half-hour  television  net- 
work news  programs  would  probably  disap- 
pear, also  the  probing  documentary.  Instead, 
there  would  be  "newscasters"  reading  bulle- 
tins between  film  clips  of  local  fires  and  rob- 
beries. For  documentaries,  we  would  go  back 
to  travelogues.  The  public  would  have  to 
again  go  to  newspapers  and  magaainm  to  get 
background  Information  and  useful  opinion. 
It  wou:d  certainly  be  good  for  newspaper 
circulation  and  advertising.  But  thSit  of 
course  Is  no  proper  basis  for  Judging  what 
would  be  good  for  the  country. 

Here  we  come  to  the  argument  on  the 
other  side.  It  starts  with  the  proposition  that 
the  better  Informed  the  electorate  the  bet- 
ter will  It  share  In  the  process  of  good  gov- 
ernment. News  broadcasting  Is  Just  another 
channel  by  which  news  and  ideas  are  con- 
veyed to  people.  The  more  channels  in  use 
the  better  informed  will  the  electorate  be. 

Hence,  we  must  believe  In  the  deslrabiUty 
of  allowing  the  broadcasting  networks  and 
stations  the  aan^e  freedom  in  talking  which 
we  have  In  printing. 

They  are  not  a  monopoly  on  the  convey- 
ing of  news  and  ideas.  "Hiey  are  In  competi- 
tion with  us.  with  the  magazines  and  with 
books. 

It  can  be  argued  that  broadcasters  have 
a  greater  capability  than  do  the  rest  of  us 
to  do  damage  by  mistakes,  whether  mis- 
chievous or  honest.  But  that  surely  falls 
down  on  the  ground  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  took  a  chance  on  freedom  of  the 
press  when  the  press  did  have  a  monopoly. 
If  an  unrestrained  press  was  a  leaser  evil 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Founding  Fathers  It  must 
follow  that  extending  the  same  freedom  to 
broadcasters  continues  to  be  a  lesser  evil. 
Government  control  and  oenaorshlp  would 
be  the  greater  evil. 

Thus  we  hope  that  the  court  will  soon 
clarify  the  present  uncertainty,  and  extend 
to  broadcasters  the  same  freedom  we  news- 
papers enjoy  to  make  our  mistakes. 


July  15,  1971 


.  .  .  But  Likx  X7s  Aix  CBS  MsKxa  MnrAKxa 
One  of  our  readers  finds  it  "incradlble" 

that   we   print  from   the  Pentagon  papers. 

but  have  not  Insisted  on  this  page  on  the 

public's  "right  to  know  what  was  on  the 

remainder  of  the  CBS  films." 
This  rafan  to  the  outeuts  ftam  the  CBS 


documentary  on  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
-^agon."  This  Is  the  material  which  Con- 
gressman HATley  Staggers  of  West  Virginia 
wanted  CBS  to  band  over  to  Congress,  and 
which  Prank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  de- 
clined to  hand  over. 

We  think  that  our  reculer  has,  although 
quite  understandably,  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
issues. 

The  issue  In  the  Pentagon  papers  was 
not  Just  the  public's  right  to  know,  but  the 
right  of  the  press,  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  to  print  first,  and 
take  the  consequences. 

The  issue  in  the  CBS  versus  Staggers  case 
is  entirely  different.  Here,  there  Is  no  mystery 
about  what  happened.  CBS  made  a  docu- 
mentary In  which,  as  in  all  documentaries, 
a  lot  of  material  was  condensed  Into  a  short 
space  of  time.  There  was  a  long  interview 
with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  by  CBS's  Roger 
Mudd.  The  Henkln  answers  were  edited,  con- 
densed, and  fitted  together  In  other  than 
the  original  sequence. 

A  full  text  of  the  original  interview  is  in 
the  public  record.  Anyone  Interested  will  find 
the  transcript  in  the  Cottgresslonal  Record 
of  March  8,  pages  E-1538-E-1M3.  So  no  one 
Is  denying  knowledge  of  the  edited  material 
to  the  public. 

What  CBS  has  denied  is  the  right  of  the 
government  to  step  In  and  oversee  Its  editing 
process. 

If  CBS  had  handed  over  to  Mr.  Staggers 
and  his  committee  all  of  its  out-takes  from 
that  particular  program  a  precedent  would 
be  established.  The  government  could  then 
demand  to  see  the  out-takes  of  any  docu- 
mentary. A  logical  next  step  would  be  for  the 
govemmenit  to  come  Into  any  editorial  office 
and  watch  over  the  editing  of  any  feature 
story,  news  story,  or  editorial.  At  that  point, 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  free  press. 

The  present  system  does,  of  course,  expose 
the  public  to  faulty  and  undoubtedly  In 
many  cases  to  "slanted"  editing. 

We  ourselves  are  not  at  all  sure  that  CBS 
should  get  a  passing  mark  on  the  editing  It 
did  in  that  particular  documentary.  Other 
sins  of  omission  and  commission  have  been 
charged  against  CBS. 

But  whether  CBS  committed  unfair  edit- 
ing in  that  or  any  other  documentary  Is  a 
matter  all  by  Itself.  Television  Journalism  Is 
Imperfect.  So  Is  newspaper  reporting  and 
editing.  Put  20  reporters  on  a  story  and  how 
many  versions  do  you  get?  Let  four  different 
television  programs  do  a  documentary  on  a 
single  subject  and  how  much  alike  would 
they  be?  Or  take  four  great  painters  and 
give  them  the  same  subject  and  how  much 
alike  would  be  the  result? 

The  answer  Is  the  same  to  all  questions.  A 
television  documentary  Is  an  art  form.  No 
two  producers  would  handle  a  subject  exactly 
the  same  way.  But  the  .result  is  subject  to 
criticism  by  critics,  and  by  the  public.  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  a  lot  of  critics,  including  both 
Mr.  Agnew  and  the  Washington  Post  I 

But  the  remedy  for  editorial  faults,  of 
which  there  are  many,  does  not  lie  In  govern- 
ment moving  into  editorial  ofllcee.  It  lies 
where  it  always  has;  in  competition  and  in 
plenty  of  vigorous  criticism  from  those  who 
disapprove  or  disagree  or  think  they  have 
been  injured.  And  In  the  last  reaort  there 
are  the  courts  of  law. 

We  disapprove  of  inaccurate  reporting  and 
unfair  editing  whenever  and  wherever  It 
occurs.  But  we  must  oppose  any  inclination 
of  government  to  move  into  an  edltwial  office 
of  any  kind  no  matter  what  mistakes  may 
have  been  committed.  We  are  talking  not 
about  perfection,  but  about  the  lesser  evil. 

It  U  far.  far  safer  to  let  CBS  make  mis- 
takes than  to  have  the  government  telling 
CBS  bow  to  do  a  doeumantary. 


Jvly  15,  1971 


'WHAT  ABOUT  TOMORROW?' 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  Mnaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  NAACP 
convention  last  week  in  Minneapolis,  Mr. 
Malvln  R.  Goode,  ABC-TV  United  Na- 
tions correspondent,  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  youth.  His  theme — "What 
About  Tomorrow" — makes  a  plea  to  our 
young,  the  future  of  this  country,  to  get 
involved  and  fight  for  equality  and  Justice 
which  have  so  long  been  denied  to  blacks. 
Mr.  Goode  stated. 

The  racial  problems  which  afflict  tbls  Na- 
tion are  so  Intertwined  that  this  Nation  has 
no  choice  except  to  decide  now  to  change  her 
ways,  her  attitudes  toward  the  most  loyal 
segment  of  Its  population — the  American 
Negro  .  .  .  This  Nation  is  diseased  and 
afflicted  with  a  climate — an  atmosphere  of 
dlvlBlveness  and  hate  which  is  leading  us 
slowly  toward  disintegration  and  destruction. 

He  has  charged  the  youth  with  the 
task  of  bringing  about  these  changes. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  attention 
Mr.  Goode's  enlightening  remarks.  His 
address  follows: 

What  Abottt  Toub  Tdmobxow? 
(By  Mr.  Mai  Ooode) 

Needless  to  say  I  coiint  It  an  honor  to 
address  my  remarlcs  tonight  to  the  young 
members  of  the  NAACP  .  .  .  that  segment  of 
our  membership  which  holds  the  key  to  not 
only  the  future  of  Black  people,  but  the  fu- 
ttire  of  this  nation. 

The  racial  problems  which  afflict  this  na- 
tion are  so  Interwlned  that  this  nation  has 
no  choice  except  to  decide  NOW  to  change 
her  ways,  her  attitudes  toward  the  most 
loyal  segment  of  Its  population  .  .  .  The 
American  Negro  .  .  .  otherwise  she  will  have 
to  relinquish  any  semblance  of  leadership 
in  the  community  of  nations  ...  a  leader- 
ship which  has  already  been  tarnished  by 
an  ungodly,  unconscionable,  unjustified 
brutal,  uncalled  for  war  against  Innocent 
people  8,000  miles  away  on  the  pretense  of 
forestalling  the  spread  of  some  Ideology 
called  Communism.  This  nation  is  diseased 
and  afflicted  with  a  climate  ...  an  atmos- 
phere of  dlvlslveness  and  hate  which  is  lead- 
ing us  slowly  toward  disintegration  and 
deetniction. 

Our  society  Is  polarized  with  black  against 
white,  young  against  the  dd.  rich  against 
the  poor,  and  a  spirit  of  repression  which 
has  led  many  to  say  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
American  era  In  the  Congress  and  In  our 
State  Assenvhly  Halls,  and  in  places  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  those  representing  the 
far  Rl^t.  the  so-called  Suburbanites  .  .  . 
call  for  clearing  the  relief  rolls,  for  further 
repression  of  minorities,  and  the  very  next 
day,  they  are  ofttlmes  embroiled  in  some 
shady,  political  deal  to  confiscate  the  taxpay- 
ers money,  or  the  business  man  Is  Involved 
In  some  trickery  in  the  shifting  of  stock 
certificates  but  they  don't  call  that  dishon- 
esty .  .  .  those  poUtlcal  hacks  are  called 
"dedicated  public  servants"  and  the  business 
man  is  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

The  hardhats  with  flags  glued  to  their 
working  gear  who  paced  Wall  Street  in  1970. 
mauling  and  brutally  attacking  students  who 
were  protesting  our  involvement  in  a  cruel, 
ruthless  war,  represent  another  group  that 
would  deny  you  and  me  any  sembance  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  nation's  bounties. 

sun  another  element  with  the  signe  on 
their  automobUes — "Love  It  or  Leave  It"  in- 
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stead  of  "Love  It  and  Correct  It."  Most  of 
1970.  one  of  the  nation's  leaders  rode  like 
the  White  Knight  spuing  hate  and  dlvlsive- 
neas  with  broad  side  attaclu  against  those  in 
our  nation  who  would  have  Justice  and 
Equality  become  important  facets  of  our 
society,  rather  thim  Hatred,  Repression  and 
Division. 

Because  there  has  been  tremendous  prog- 
ress In  some  areas  of  American  life  for  the 
Black  man — better  Jobs  opportunities,  equal 
travel  accommodations,  the  opening  of  better 
educational  facilities  for  Black  people  at  all 
levels,  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  College — 
this  does  not  mean  the  forces  of  Hate  have 
given  up  their  fight.  Rather  they  have  re- 
grouped their  forces.  As  long  as  Negroes  were 
not  pressing  too  hard^-a  few  doors  opened, 
some  token  opportunities  arose,  and  In  the 
past  decade  we  have  witnessed  some  trends 
in  public  accommodations  which  I  frankly 
did  not  expect  to  see  come  about  in  my  time. 
This  is  not  to  say  any  Black  nun  is,  or 
should  be  satisfied.  Rather,  these  develop- 
ments only  serve  to  prove  that  this  nation 
first,  Icnows  it  has  been  wrong  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  and  even  more  Important, 
she  knows  what  Is  right  and  Just  and  fair, 
and  therefore  ought  to  proceed  to  do  what  Is 
right  without  forcing  riotous  confrontations 
to  bring  about  changes  which  should  come 
normally  I 

I  come  then  to  Minneapolis  to  plead  with 
the  young  people  of  this  nation,  black  and 
white,  that  you  do  not  allow  yourselves  to 
be  deterred  in  your  efforts  to  turn  this  nation 
around,  not  only  in  race  relations,  but  in 
the  eradication  of  pollution,  the  termination 
of  this  ungodly  war,  the  dishonesty  and  con- 
nivance in  our  Halls  of  government,  and  that 
you  force  businessmen,  gulsed  in  a  cloak  of 
respectability  in  our  communities,  to  stop 
cheating,  bleeding,  poisoning  and  fleecing 
their  fellow  citizens  then  quickly  calling  It 
Good  Business.  What  we  need  from  young 
people  like  yourselves  are  more  Ralph  Naders, 
more  young  men  like  Adlal  Stevenson,  Jr., 
young  Tunney  of  California,  Willie  Stargell 
and  Curt  Blefary,  and  Congreesmen  Ron 
Dellums,  Bill  (^ay,  Charles  Dlggs,  John 
Conyers,  Shirley  Chisholm,  Aaron  Henry,  Dr. 
Wright  of  Jackson,  Teimssee,  Dr.  Grant  of 
Oary,  Indiana.  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan.  Julian  Bond,  Dr.  Otis  Smith  of 
Atlanta  and  hundreds  of  other  young  men 
and  women,  Mack  and  white,  Jew  and  Oen- 
tile,  Catholic  aiul  Protestant.  Democrat, 
Socialist.  Republican — those  who  have  In  the 
words  of  the  late  Whitney  Young,  determined 
to  see  to  it  that  this  nation  lives  Up  to  her 
commitment  signed  195  years  ago — "That 
under  our  laws  ALL  men  shall  be  treated 
equal." 

Because  of  your  youth,  and  because  you 
have  not  lived  too  long,  I  want  to  urge  each 
olf  you  to  DO  YOUR  HOMEWORK,  not  only 
on  the  history  of  the  NAACP,  but  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Rights  movement  in  this 
nation.  Today  you  are  a  part  of  the  one  or- 
ganization which  has  done  more  to  move  this 
country  toward  Equality  for  black  people 
than  all  the  other  organlzaMons  put  to- 
gether. Moreover,  millions  of  blacks  in  this 
nation — most  of  them  with  short  memories 
and  ungrateful,  are  like  myself,  shining 
examples  of  beneflclarles  of  a  movement 
which  started  out  sixty  two  years  ago  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  aiding  In  the  advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  which  meant  the 
total  eUmlnation  of  every  vestage  oT  dis- 
crimination, disfranchisement.  Inequality, 
denial,  and  ignominy  based  on  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin. 

I  want  you  to  read  Langston  Hughes' 
book — "The  Fight  for  Freedom."  I  want  you 
to  read  Walter  Whites'  book— "Rope  and 
Faggot";  and  Dr.  Bob  Brisbane's  book — "The 
Civil  Rights  Movement  from  1900  to  1960." 
Your  reading  will  not  be  complete  until 
you  have  read  thoroughly  Dr.  Lewis  Fender- 
son's    book — "Thurgood    Marshall — Fighter 
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for  Justice."  These  books  will  give  you  tbt 
facts,  not  the  fancy,  of  history  and  will  stop 
some  of  you  from  using  terms  like  "The 
NAACP  is  not  relevanti"  or  "The  NAACP  is 
middle  class  I"  or  questions  like  "What  has 
the  NAACP  ever  done,"  or  "What  doaa  tbe 
NAACP  do  with  aU  that  money?"  or  "The 
NAACP  U  run  by  white  people"  ...  all  of 
these  cliches  which  have  become  rather  popu- 
lar in  recent  months  clearly  indicate  those 
who  use  them  are  rolling  In  ignorance,  and 
they  ought  to  get  busy  and  do  their  home- 
work. 

I'm  not  going  to  burden  you  with  history 
but  you  ought  to  know  the  NAACP  fought 
for  forty  years  to  get  an  antl-lynchlng  bill 
passed  while  thousands  of  black  people  were 
burned  at  the  stake  or  hung  from  trees,  and 
men  like  the  late  Theodore  Bilbo.  Cotton 
Ed  Smith,  Senator  Byrd  ranted  and  raved 
in  Congress  Justifying  lynching  as  a  means 
of  "Controlling  the  Nlgras." 

Another  forty  years  was  spent  trying  to 
get  a  Voting  Rights  Bill  passed.  For  a  gen- 
eration like  yours  that  Icnows  nothing  about 
Jim  Crow  travel,  or  denial  of  eating  and 
sleeping  accommodations,  it  is  ironic  for 
it  to  talk  about  the  negligence  of  the  NAACP. 
If  they  believe  the  NAACP  is  run  by  white 
people  they  ought  to  check  the  records  and 
determine  how  many  thousands  of  Negroes 
lost  their  Jobs  as  teachers,  porters,  clerks, 
domestics — because  they  were  active,  con- 
tributing members  of  the  NAACP;  and  then 
check  the  death  records  and  read  the  In- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones  of  Mrrtgar 
Evers,  Vernon  Dahmer,  Harry  and  Harriet 
Moore  of  Mlms,  Florida,  Wharlest  Jackson 
of  Natchez,  Samuel  Young  of  Tuskegee, 
David  Colston  of  Camden,  Alabama,  Jimmy 
Lee  Jaclcson,  Oneil  Moore  of  Bogalusa,  WUUe 
Brewster  of  Annlston,  Alabama,  Jonathan 
Daniels  of  JanesvlUe,  Louis  Allen  of  Liberty, 
Mississippi,  shot  in  the  driveway  of  his  home 
for  activity  in  Voter  Registration.  These 
martyrs  of  history  were  not  white. 

Then  we  must  not  overlook  the  faUure 
of  Haynesworth  and  Carswell  to  attain  one 
of  the  highest  offices  In  oiu-  land — Supreme 
Court  Justice,  llie  NAACP  and  Clarence 
Mitchell  prevented  those  appointments. 
Neither  can  we  forget  that  13  black  men 
and  one  black  woman  now  sit  in  Congress 
today  and  form  the  Black  Caucus  that  has 
stirred  the  very  heartbeat  of  national  poli- 
tics. Two  weeks  ago  this  group  sponsored  a 
tlOO  per  plate  dinner  and  3800  people  from 
every  comer  of  the  land  were  in  attendance 
to  show  support  for  this  new  thrust  in  Black 
politics  in  this  nation. 

The  latest  report  shows  1880  Negroes  have 
been  elected  to  public  office  local,  state, 
coiinty  and  national  levels  sind  almost  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  offices  are  below  the  Mason - 
Dixon  line  in  states  where  black  people 
would  not  dare  enter  a  polling  booth  Just  a 
decade  ago.  When  someone  wants  to  know 
how  this  all  came  about,  he  needs  only  to 
check  the  record  and  find  out  how  much 
money  the  NAACP  sptnt  these  past  forty 
years  to  get  the  Voting  Rights  BUI  passed 
In  1905. 

I  dwell  on  these  accomplishments  not  only 
because  they  demonstrate  the  NAACP  IS  rel- 
evant, the  NAACP  has  no  reference  to  class, 
the  NAACP  is  NOT  run  by  white  people,  the 
NAACP  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  against 
tremendous  odds,  but  also  because  these 
accompllshmenta  show  the  stupidity  and 
shallowness  of  those  civil  rights  racketeers 
who  talk  about  some  kind  of  separatism,  or 
who  spend  great  segments  of  their  time  nurs- 
ing some  "Hate  Whltey"  theory,  I  do  not  want 
you  young  people  to  get  caught  up  in  this 
kind  of  rhetorlo— so  useless,  so  meaningless — 
when  you  might  weU  spend  that  time  and 
effort  in  Voter  Registration.  raUlng  more 
money  for  the  NAACP.  and  fighting  to  im- 
prove the  school  curriculum  in  your  com- 
munity that  your  children  might  no*  be 
crippled  by  sub-standard,  ineffective  schools 
that  graduate  thousands  of  black  and  poor 
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wblta  chlldisn  avary  ymr  vbo  In  th«  wonla 
of  oiM  crttlo— "Ouinot  Bead  »  Funny  Book" 
mad  h*T*  no  quallflcAtlons  wblcb  will  en*bl« 
tbem  to  oompota  In  •  normal  (U7-to-<tay 
buslnaaa  world. 

Lat  ma  taka  a  momant  or  two  to  ramlnd 
you  of  tba  change  of  climate  wblch  baa  coma 
atMUt  bacauae  of  Just  tba  Votlnc  Blgbta  BUI 
alone.  Laat  year  in  Norfolk,  VtrglnU.  I  tn- 
tarrlewad  Oovemor  Lan  Holton  who  said 
after  Juat  thraa  months  in  oOoa,  "One  of  my 
greataat  opportunities  bas  been  to  help  r«c- 
oncUe  the  races  and  move  forward  on  a 
basis  that  sU  dtlaens  can  exarclae  tbelr  full 
power."  Last  January  when  OoTemor  jrimmy 
Carter  was  Inaugurated  In  Atlanta,  Georgia 
he  said.  "Tba  time  for  racial  dlaorlmlnatlon 
la  over  ...  no  poor,  rural,  w«ak  or  black 
person  will  ever  hare  to  bear  the  additional 
burden  of  being  deprived  of  an  opportunity 
of  an  education,  a  job,  or  simple  Justice.  Our 
state  pays  a  torible  and  continuing  human 
and  financial  price  for  these  falluraa."  Oot- 
amor  John  West  ot  South  Oarollna  echoed 
Carter's  plea  vowing  to,  "Eliminate  any  ves- 
tige of  discrimination  from  state  government" 
and  offered  minority  groups  "full-fledged 
responsibility  in  a  government  that  is  totally 
color  blind."  Oovemor  Dale  Bumpers  of  Ar- 
kansas made  one  of  his  first  qpeeches  after  In- 
augviratlon  last  January,  to  the  pro-integra- 
tion ArlEansas  Council  for  Human  Relations 
in  which  the  same  kind  of  pledge  was  made 
for  his  stewardship. 

Need  I  remind  those  of  you  from  South 
Carolina.  Georgia,  Mlaaiaalppi.  Alabama, 
Texas,  of  changes  in  the  climate  of  education 
and  even  in  business.  Last  April,  young 
Walker  was  elected  President  of  the  South 
Oarollna  University  student  body  with  M 
per  cent  of  the  vote  although  there  are  only 
400  black  students  on  the  campus  out  of 
10.000.  Lu  McAshan  was  the  quarterback  on 
Georgia  Tech's  football  team  last  Fall.  In 
May.  I  covered  the  convention  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  on  the 
campus  of  Jackson  State  with  3600  delegates, 
over  500  of  them  white,  when  they  nominated 
Charles  Bvers  to  run  for  Governor.  Last 
Sunday,  on  a  flight  from  Staunton.  Virginia, 
to  Washington  on  Piedmont  Airlines,  one  of 
the  two  hostesses  was  a  black  girl.  On  a  Delta 
flight  four  weeks  ago  from  Jacksonville. 
Florida  to  Atlsmta.  one  of  the  three  was  a 
young  black  girl.  At  the  Holiday  Inn  In  Hat- 
tlesburg.  Ulaaisslppl,  in  May.  I  was  checked 
in  by  a  young  black  man  about  32  years  of 
age.  Token,  yes.  but  certainly  breakthroughs 
in  government,  politics  and  business  which  is 
a  clear  cut  challenge  to  each  of  us  not  to 
hesitate,  nor  take  time  out  for  name-oalllng 
until  this  Job  is  completed. 

Toung  American  blacks  must  understand 
yours  Is  a  noble  heritage  and  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  that  heritage  wUl  not  be  ac- 
complished by  internal  name-calling,  nor 
with  some  freak  handshake,  nor  with  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  "Right  On."  I  want  to 
"Rlght-On"  too.  but  I  also  want  to  share 
in  all  the  good  things  this  nation  has  to  offer 
because  my  father's  father's  father  contrib- 
uted to  this  development.  We  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  get  caught  up  in  shameful 
name-calling  ....  "Uncle  Tom."  "Middle 
Class,"  "Orio  Cookie"  and  with  rhetoric 
evidently  needed  to  psyche  ourselves  .  .  . 
"I'm  black  and  proud  and  say  It  out  loud." 

This  is  why  I  underscored  earlier  the  need 
to  "DO  TOUR  HOMEWORK".  If  you  check 
the  records  you  will  automatically  be  Proud. 
The  story  of  the  Cotton  Oin,  the  Heart  op- 
eration. Blood  Plasma,  the  Gas  Mask,  the 
American  Flag  at  the  North  Pole  and 
Mathew  Perry,  the  Traffic  light,  the  auto- 
matic shoe  repair  machinery,  the  SOO  prod- 
ucta  from  the  Peanut  and  Sweet  Potato,  the 
marvelous  buildings  in  Los  Angeles  archl- 
tectured  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  designing  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  more  than  140  years  ago 
by  Benjamin  Banneker,  the  development  of 
the  Black  Press  since  1837  with  great  publl- 
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cations  Ilk*  Ebony,  Jet,  tba  Defender,  the 
Kansas  City  Call,  Pittsburgh  Oourlar,  Afro- 
American,  Atlanta  World.  Pblladalpbla  Trib- 
une ...  all  these  accompUshmenta  against 
tremendous  odds,  are  shining  examples  of 
the  Art,  the  Culture,  the  dogged  detarmlna- 
tion  of  Black  people  to  make  a  contribution, 
to  earn  a  Uvlng,  and  to  share  da^dte  the 
ignominious  heritage  of  slavery.  Juat  tall  me 
what  other  group  has  done  any  better  with 
the  psychologleal  fetters  of  slavery  still 
dangling  from  our  llmba,  and  the  barking 
of  the  bound  dogs  of  bigotry  and  denial  still 
as  loud  as  ever  In  o\ir  ears? 

There  Is  not  time  tonight  to  delve  into  the 
CiUture  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
cultures  grow  and  change  In  two  main  ways. 
1.  by  invention,  and  3.  by  borrowing.  These 
are  the  procesees  by  which  cultures  are  Un- 
proved and  America  is  ths  prime  example  of 
thU. 

The  American  Negro,  the  Indian,  every 
ethnic  group  has  made  a  contribution  by  in- 
vention. As  for  Borrowing,  World  Books  says 
we  borrowed  com,  beans,  squash,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco  from  the  American  Indian.  We 
learned  from  the  Arabs  how  to  use  soap 
and  the  compass.  Our  knowledge  of  paper- 
maklne  comes  from  the  Chinese.  Our  seven- 
day  week  originated  with  the  Babylonians, 
and  our  alphabet  with  the  Phoenicians  of 
western  Asia.  As  complicated  as  all  this  may 
soiuid,  it  Isads  us  to  one  conclusion  that 
for  centuries  we  have  been  interdependent: 
our  cultures  have  been  Joined  and  inter- 
woven, and  no  one  group  holds  a  monopoly 
on  this  thing  called  Americanism. 

I  cite  this  for  those  who  stupidly  tell 
me  .  .  .  "Oo  Back  to  Africa."  and  for  Blacks 
who  talk  about  Going  Back  to  Africa  but 
none  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  spent  nine 
weeks  In  that  great  and  noble  continent  and 
taught  young  Africans  who  in  almost  every 
Instance,  offered  encouragement  to  Black 
Americans  to  continue  tbelr  flght  for  Equal- 
ity believing  that  if  we  made  oiu:  gains,  it 
would  only  help  to  sound  the  death  knell  for 
the  Apartheid  of  Mooambique.  South  Africa, 
and  Rhodesia.  STAY  THERE  AND  FIGHT 
was  their  urge  to  American  Negroes. 

In  conclusion,  as  you  young  people  leave 
Minneapolis  this  weekend.  I  urge  you  to  re- 
solve to  GET  INVOLVED  In  those  programs 
which  will  hasten  the  accomplishment  of 
that  goal  of  Equality  which  the  Spingarns. 
the  James  Weldon  Johnsons.  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  Du- 
Boia  had  In  mind  sixty  two  years  ago.  Voter 
Registration,  Improvement  of  the  Local 
School  system  which  are  hopelessly  crippling 
our  children  academically.  Open  and  Im- 
proved Housing.  Unfettered,  unhampered, 
totally  equal  Job  opportunities  so  that  the 
signs  "Equal  Opportunity  Employer"  are 
meaningful  and  not  Just  some  escape  hatch 
for  hiring  one  or  two  "show"  Black  people; 
strengthening  of  oxir  church  institutions 
to  make  them  more  than  Just  Temples  of 
Worship  for  some  one  or  two  individuals, 
but  community  Institutions  with  Nursery 
Schools.  C<Mnmunlty  centers.  Centers  for 
Vocational  Training,  for  supplemental  edu- 
cation to  the  public  schools;  and  finally, 
determine  to  have  a  strong  YOUTH  NAACP 
Chapter  to  work  with  yoiir  elders  In  bringing 
about  the  Peace,  the  Quality,  the  Hope  yovu 
community  deserves  to  have. 

I  believe  the  words  of  Sidney  Wllhelm 
.  .  .  "The  Negro  is  not  challenging  Ameri- 
can baste  values.  He  wants  to  Join  the  sys- 
tem, not  upset  It.  he  wants  to  come  into 
the  house,  not  bomb  It;  and  he  feels  an  in- 
herent right  to  come  into  that  ho\]se  be- 
cause he  helped  to  build  It."  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  said  from  his  Birmingham  Jail 
in  1903  .  .  .  "The  Negro  is  forever  fighting  a 
feeling  of  NOBODINB88."  I  might  add  the 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan.  the  Indian,  and  Poor 
Whites  as  well  continuously  flght  against 
this  kind  of  despair.  The  eruptions  here  In 
Minneapolis,    in    Cleveland,    in    OcHumbus, 
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Ohio  and  Georgia,  PltUburgh,  Los  Angeles 
and  four  hundred  other  communities  in  re- 
cent years,  have  served  to  demonstrate  this 
despair.  America  has  an  element  with  coun- 
sel and  admonition  to  "work  hard  and  make 
good  like  my  people  did"  philosophy.  "Their 
people"  had  one  distinct  advantage  ...  a 
White  skin  and  their  forebears  In  the  worlds 
of  Hawaii's  Senator  Inouye  .  .  .  were  not 
brought  to  these  shores  in  chains." 

The  prattling  of  "All  Men  are  Created 
Equal"  so  often  unpractlced.  accounts  for 
much  of  oiu:  torture.  America  has  only  par- 
roted it  like  a  child  recites  .  .  .  "Now  I  lay 
me  Down  to  Sleep  I"  .  .  .  with  no  Intention 
of  implementing  it  in  every  day  life.  This, 
you  young  people  must  determine  to  make 
meaningful.  I  believe  you  will. 

Brieve  me  when  I  say  we  adults  do  tmder- 
stand  your  reactions  .  .  .  caU  them  rebel- 
lious, revolting,  revolutionary  .  .  .  but  we 
know  why  you  wont  buy  our  standards  of 
morality,  our  ways  of  ti«»ting  each  o>ther  and 
I  admire  you  for  that  kind  of  revolt.  I  like 
your  qualitAtive  difference,  in  the  words  of 
Sydney  Harris  and  yourself,  actualizing  to 
make  your  life  have  point  and  purpose.  If 
you  are  asking  that  an  affluent  society  pro- 
vide more  than  a  plentltude  of  material 
goods  .  .  .  that  it  opens  new  vistas  of  real- 
izing liMllvidual  potential,  not  in  the  eco- 
nomic realm,  but  in  the  realm  of  moral 
values,  sensory  experiences,  creative  expres- 
sion and  personal  fulfillment,  believe  me. 
young  people,  we  are  for  you  100  percent. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  we  Join 
forces  .  .  .  combine  the  best  of  the  past  with 
what  you  consider  the  best  for  the  future, 
and  build  together  a  real  TOMORROW?  I've 
mentioned  some  of  the  bright  signs.  May  I 
remind  you,  however,  that  the  signs  of  pro- 
gress are  token.  Blacks  (Alll  fill  the  gbettoes, 
clog  the  rrilef  and  unemplojrment  roles, 
occupy  most  of  the  Jail,  workhouse  and  peni- 
tentiary oeUs,  and  hold  the  lowest  playing 
Jobs.  The  fight  is  not  over.  There's  another 
sign  .  .  .  the  slow-but-eure  realization  by 
some  Americans  that  what  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington said  in  1897  is  still  true  .  .  .  "you 
cannot  hold  a  man  In  the  ditch  unless  you 
stay  there  with  him."  There  is  also  a  recog- 
nition that  the  nation's  greatest  reeouroes 
Is  its  people  .  .  .  Black  people  .  .  .  White 
people  .  .  .  Brown  People  .  .  .  Yellow  peo- 
ple ..  .  and  when  any  percentage  of  its 
people  are  deprived  .  .  .  the  entire  nation 
suffers,  and  self-perpetiuitLng  handicaps 
ensue  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  society. 

In  September  1963  two  months  before  his 
tragic  death,  I  heard  a  bright  young  man. 
si>eaklng  to  a  packed  General  Assembly  at 
the  United  Nations  say  .  .  .  "We  have  the 
power  to  make  this  the  greatest  generation  of 
all  time,  or  to  make  it  the  last."  His  name 
.  .  .  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  two  months  later 
he  was  gone.  My  good  friend,  Malcolm  Z. 
who  despised  White  people '  before  his  trip 
to  Africa,  but  said  publicly  on  his  return 
.  .  .  'We  must  do  this  Job  together! "  Less 
than  a  month  later,  he  was  gone.  Whitney 
Young  once  said  .  .  .  "If  you  would  not  have 
angry  men  In  the  streets  of  Anterlca  .  . 
let  us  make  those  streets  avenues  of  hope, 
and  not  despair."  Now  he  is  gone.  Martin 
Luther  King  said  .  .  .  "Either  we  are  gomg 
to  learn  to  live  together  like  brothers,  or  die 
together  like  fools."'  He  too,  is  gone.  Bobby 
Kennedy  said  .  .  .  "Some  men  ask  .  .  . 
Why  do  you  dream  dreams  of  a  better  world, 
but  I  say  .  .  .  Why  not?"  Now  he  Is  gone. 
But  though  they  are  gone  .  .  .  these  young 
men  who  could  have  turned  this  nation 
around  .  .  .  had  they  lived  ...  let  us  not 
betray  them.  To  us  they  throw  tbe  torch 
of  leadership  and  cry  from  the  distance.  .  . 
"Be  yours  to  hold  it  high." 

More  than  300  years  ago  John  Donne  said 
.  .  .  "No  man  is  an  island  entirely  of  it- 
self .  .  .  any  man's  death  diminishes  me  be- 
cause I  am  involved  in  mankind."  I  plead 
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with  you.  the  vigorous,  enterprising  young 
upcoming  Leadership  of  this  great  organisa- 
tion .  .  .  the  NAACP  ...  as  you  leave  Min- 
neapolis, that  each  of  you  become  INVOLVED 
for  mankind. 

The  Chinese  philosophers  said  many  years 
ago  .  .  .  "The  Five  Great  Blessings  lor  Man 
are  Happiness.  Health,  Virtue,  Peace  and 
Long  Life  .  .  .  and  surely  all  of  these  are 
possible  for  each  of  us  and  our  fellow  men. 
If  we  but  meet  our  individual  and  collective 
reBponsibilities.  I  charge  you  tonight  at  this 
1971,  62nd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  with  your  share  of  the  task 
to  make  these  blessings  possible  for  you  and 
for  mankind.  If  you  bear  your  share.  Your 
TOMORROW  will  be  greater  than  you  could 
have   ever  hoped   for  in   this  life. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  each  of  you  in 
your  pursuits. 


USE  OF  LIVE  ANIMALS  IN  SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Humane  Association  has  long  been 
concerned  with  the  matter  of  experi- 
ments by  high  school  students  on  live 
animals  and  has  developed  a  new  policy 
in  this  area  which  they  entitled  "Guide- 
lines .  .  .  For  the  Use  of  Animals  in 
School  Science  Projects." 

I  have  also  been  concerned  with  this 
matter  and.  after  reviewing  the  policy 
or  guidelines  found  them  of  such  ex- 
cellence and  value  that  I  include  them 
in  the  Record  : 

GcmELiNXB — For   the    Use    of   Animals    in 
School  Schnce  Projects 

With  today's  emphasis  on  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  more  and  more  Intermediate 
and  secondary  students  are  participating  in 
classroom  science  projects  which  involve 
experiments  with  live  animals.  Live  ani- 
mals should  be  used  in  classroom  erituatlons 
for  their  eduoatlonal  value  In  achieving  In- 
structional objectives,  and  not  as  research 
contributing  new  knowledge  to  human 
health  and  welfare  as  would  be  expected 
from  a  medical  research  facility. 

1.  In  the  selection  of  solenoe  projects, 
students  should  be  strongly  urged  to  select 
Invertebrate  animals  or  plants  as  subjects 
for  evaluation.  Invertebrates  are  specially 
suitable  because  of  their  wide  variety  as  well 
as  their  availability  in  large  numbers. 
( Several  commercial  firms  sponsoring  science 
talent  contests  now  prohibit  the  use  of  verte- 
brate animals  as  qualified  entries.)  ' 

2.  Although  It  is  not  recommended,  should 
vertebrate  animals  be  used  for  experimental 
purposes,  such  experiments  must  be  pre- 
planned and  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  respect  for  basic  animal  life  and  all 
humane  considerations  are  fully  understood 
and  carried  out  by  tbe  student. 

3.  Each  student  submitting  a  science  proj- 
ect using  animals  must  have  a  qualified 
adult  supervisor.  Such  supervisor  shall  be  a 
person  who  has  had  specific  training  In  the 
proper  care  of  small  and  laboratory  type 
animals.  The  supervisor  must  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  all  conditions  of 
the  experiment  where  living  vertebrates  are 
Involved.  An  affidavit  which  includes  the 
following  requirements  must  be  signed  by 
the  supervisor. 
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(a)  The  student  has  researched  and 
studied  the  appropriate  literature  concern- 
ing previous  work  done  In  the  student's 
chosen  area.* 

(b)  A  written  preliminary  outline  of  the 
student's  plan  of  action  and  anticipated 
outcome  for  the  science  project  has  been 
submitted  and  is  available  for  evaluation. 
Such  outline  would  Include  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  the  research.' 

(c)  The  student  la  prepared  to  orally 
defend  his  or  her  experiment  from  the  stand- 
point of  why  the  methodology  used  was  the 
best  way  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions 
obtained.* 

A  sample  affidavit  is  included  with  these 
"Guidelines"  and  Is  Intended  to  assist  the 
student,  teacher  and/or  adult  supervisor  to 
insure  adequate  preplanning  of  the  project. 
Local  veterinarians  In  nearly  every  commu- 
nity can  serve  as  a  qualified  supervisor. 

4.  State  humane  laws  provide  for  specific 
care  and  handling  of  all  animals.  Students, 
teachers  and  sup>ervlsors  must  be  cognizant 
of  such  laws.  Copies  of  appropriate  state 
humane  laws  are  available  by  contacting  tbe 
local  humane  organization,  state  humane 
federation,  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  or 
The  American  Humane  Association.  Each 
state  also  has  specific  animal  health  regula- 
tions which  must  be  considered.  Copies  of 
animal  health  regulations  are  obtainable 
from  tbe  state  veterinarian  or  state  public 
health  office. 

5.  No  student  shall  undertake  an  experi- 
ment which  Includes  the  use  of  anesthetic 
drugs,  organisms  which  are  capable  of  caus- 
ing disease  to  him:ians  or  other  animals. 
Ionizing  radiation,  any  substance  capable  of 
causing  cancerous  growth,  or  surgical  pro- 
cedures unless  such  procedures  are  per- 
formed under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
biomedical  scientist  experienced  in  tbe  field 
of  the  student's  investigation. 

6.  Students  using  animals  under  investi- 
gation MUST  Insure  for  the  proper  housing, 
food,  water,  exercise,  cleanliness  and  gentle 
handling  of  such  animals  at  all  times.  Spe- 
cial arrangements  MUST  be  made  for  care 
during  week-end,  holiday  and  vacation  pe- 
riods. The  comfort  of  each  animal,  by  meet- 
ing Its  basic  dally  needs,  ."hall  be  of  prime 
concern. 

7.  Prior  exhibition  of  all  animals  shall  be 
adhered  to  by  the  student  in  cooperation 
with  the  teacher  and  supervisor.  During  the 
research  period,  the  project  shall  be  so 
located  and  oared  for  to  protect  the  animals 
from  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  direct  sunlight 
or  prolonged  darkness.  Caution  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  animals  being  teased  or 
harmed  by  other  students. 

8.  When  tbe  research  project  has  been 
completed  and  the  student  does  not  wish  to 
maintain  the  aiUmal(s)  as  a  pet,  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  for  proper  disposition. 
Should  the  animal  (a)  need  to  be  destroyed, 
arrangements  must  be  made  with  a  veteri- 
narian for  euthanasia.  Under  tio  cireum- 
Ktances  should  the  ttudent  be  allowed  to  pro- 
vide "experimental"  euthanasia. 


MR.  MAURICE  A.  CATTANI 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  salute  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Cat- 
tani,  a  resident  of  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.. 
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for  his  many  years  of  devoted  service  to 
his  community. 

Mr.  Cattani  holds  memberships  in  such 
distinguished  organizations  as  Civltan 
International,  Pasadena  Consistory,  Ma- 
sonic Lodge,  Al  Malaikah  Temple,  San 
Fernando  Valley  Shrine  Club  and  the 
Sherman  Oaks  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  also  active  in  support  of  such 
civic,  youth,  and  philanthropic  endeavors 
as  the  March  of  Dimes,  Centinella  Valley 
and  Wilshire  YMCA  branches,  the  City 
of  Hope,  American  Cancer  Society,  and 
Little  League. 

He  has  also  shown  himself  to  be  an 
outstanding  leader  of  business  and  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Cattanl's  entrepreneurshlp 
has  resulted  in  his  founding  of  Shannon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  the  Nation's 
largest  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
maternity  foundations  and  lingerie,  and 
which  is  currently  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversciry. 

From  its  small  one-man  beginning  in  a 
Los  Angeles  apartment,  the  firm  has 
grown  into  a  company  of  180  employees, 
with  annual  sales  of  nearly  $4  million. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  Mr.  Cattani 
as  a  resident  of  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. He  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can 
be  achieved  imder  our  free  enterprise 
system  when  talented,  ambitious,  and 
committed  men  are  vrllling  to  take  the 
opiportunity  to  serve  others. 


REPRESSION  IN  TAIWAN 


'The  International  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing Fair  does   not   permit  tbe   use  of  live 
animals  In  exhibits. 


'These    requirements,    which    may    seem 

stringent,  are  a  basic  part  of  any  scientific 

investigation,  and  hence,  any  yoiuig  scientist 

should  begin  to  employ  these  procedures  for 

any  project  using  scientific  methodology. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
terested to  see  in  the  July  17  New 
Republic  an  article  by  Fulbright  scholar 
Phil  Ginsburg  who  recently  left  Formosa 
after  studying  there  a  year.  He  wrote 
about  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment's continuing  suppression  of  politi- 
cal dissent. 

I  also  include  with  these  remarks 
newspaper  reports  about  cases  Mr.  Gins- 
burg mentions  in  his  New  Republic  arti- 
cle. The  New  York  Times  article  by 
Frank  Ching  indicates  that  Chinese  au- 
thor Li  Ao  removed  a  listening  device 
placed  in  his  home  by  Pormosan  political 
police  and  mailed  it  to  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Japan  Times  reported  that  when  he  was 
arrested  on  a  new  charge,  Li  Ao  had 
already  been  charged  with  tampering 
with  government  property,  presumably 
for  his  "de-bugging"  action. 

If  these  reports  are  accurate,  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  have  achieved  a 
milestone  in  totalitarian  surveillance. 
They  bugged  the  home  of  a  citizen  and 
then  prosecuted  him  for  removing  this 
bug. 

And  many  Americans  continue  to  refer 
to  Taiwan  as  "Free  China." 

Mr.  Glnsburg's  article  and  the  news- 
paper clippings  follow : 

(From  the  New  Republic.  July  17.  1971] 

Rkpixssion  in  Taiwan 

(By  Phil  Olnsburg) 

Taipei. — The  Nationalist  Chinese  govern- 
ment, made  up  for  the  moat  part  of  tbe 
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two  mlllloa  MAlnlMUden  who  moTod  here 
In  1948  and  1949,  rides  uneamUy  on  the  bscka 
of  the  la  mlUlOQ  native  Taiwanese,  whose 
ancestors  emigrated  from  the  Mainland  In 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
The  reaasertton  of  the  Nationalists'  political 
authority  after  60  jmn  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion that  ended  with  World  War  n  was  sealed 
with  the  execution  In  March  1947.  of  some 
10.000  Taiwanese  business  and  Intellectual 
leaders  by  newly  arrived  mainland  troops. 
Though  discussion  of  It  Is  forcibly  repressed, 
the  schism  remains. 

The  Taiwanese  uprising  of  February  38. 
1947,  which  inspired  the  brutal  represslcn. 
was  In  protest  against  the  heavy-bandedneas 
of  the  occupying  Nationalist  forces  and  the 
appropriation  of  jobs  and  property  by  the 
newly  arrived  Malnlanders.  Little  has 
changed  In  23  years.  Only  de&tli  has  any 
significant  effect  on  this  gerontocracy. 
Taiwanese  are  almost  completely  shut  out 
of  }obs  In  the  National  government:  all  police 
chiefs  and  most  offlcers  in  the  armed  forces 
are  Malnlanders  or  their  descendants  born 
here:  40  percent  of  positions  in  the  provincial 
and  local  governments  are  held  by  Maln- 
landers, and  their  children  are  29  percent  of 
the  college  and  university  students,  though 
they  make  up  only  13  percent  of  the  civilian 
population.  Bconomlc  growth  has  reduced 
this  Imbalance  (Taiwan  now  enjoys  a  stand- 
ard of  living  second  only  to  Japan's  in  Asia) . 
but  It  Is  a  rare  Taiwanese  who  has  anything 
good  to  say  about  the  government  in  private. 

Should  the  almost  unbroken  economic  im- 
provement of  the  last  IS  years  begin  to  falter, 
only  their  monopoly  of  armed  power  would 
stand  between  the  Malnlanders  and  the 
Taiwanese  majority.  Always  acutely  conscious 
of  this  fact,  the  government  has  built  a 
large  and  extensive  network  of  political 
police  and  informers.  Anything  remotely 
connected  with  political  dissent  that  goes 
beyond  nit-picking  is  suppressed.  Including 
scenes  of  a  political  demonstration  in  the 
Jack  Lemmon  comedy.  "The  Out-of-Town- 
ers."  and  the  entry  for  "Mao  Tse-tung"  In 
the  English-language  dictionaries  pirated 
here  In  great  abundance.  (The  government 
has  never  signed  the  international  copyright 
convention  )  Reasoning  that  the  "temporary 
retreat"  to  Taiwan  constitutes  an  emergency, 
the  government  retains  martial  law. 
"Spreading  rumors"  la  punishable  by  a  term 
of  from  seven  years  to  life.  TTie  controlled 
newspapers  used  to  publish  news  of  arrests 
for  "antl-govermnent"  activities,  but  this 
practice  has  ceased;  Informal  channels  have 
had  to  take  over.  It  was  estimated  late  last 
year  that  there  are  some  4,000  political  pris- 
oners In  Taiwan's  jails.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  are  Taiwanese. 

Writers,  teachers,  and  intelleotuals  are 
among  the  most  prominent  recent  victims  of 
the  security  forces.  Po  Yang,  a  leading  novel- 
ist and  eeeeylst,  was  sentenced  in  a  secret 
military  trial  In  the  fall  of  1969  to  12  years 
In  prison:  his  crime:  attending  a  Communist 
spy  school  in  Manchuria  for  two  days  20 
years  earlier  and  trying  (unsuccessfully)  to 
persuade  a  friend  to  remain  behind  on  the 
Mainland  rather  than  flee  to  Taiwan.  Last 
fall  several  writers  on  the  Central  Daily  Netei. 
the  newspaper  of  the  ruling  Nationalist  Party 
were  rounded  up.  along  with  a  vice  president 
of  the  letullng  broadcasting  conkpany.  In 
April,  another  of  the  Island's  leading  writers. 
U  Ao.  was  arrested  in  a  sweep  that  also 
gathered  In  Meng  Hsiang-ko.  a  translator  of 
Heoee's  works  into  Chinese:  Ts'al  Mao-t'ang. 
a  scholar  and  teacher  at  the  American-run 
Stanford  Language  Center;  and  perhaps  a 
dozen  others.  One  reliable  estimate  Is  that 
86  such  su^?ects  were  picked  up  In  February 
and  March  alone. 

The  pdlUcal  prisoner  here  is  held  incom- 
municado for  mooths.  Nothing  appears  In 
the  newspapers  about  arresta.  charges,  or 
sentence*.  Chineae  oOlctaU  contend  that  the 
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torture  and  beating  used  In  the  past  have 
been  aban<k)n«d,  but  In  the  rare  case  that  la 
tried  publicly  witneaaee  are  likely  to  hear  the 
defendant  repudia.te  his  "oonfeaalon"  on  the 
grounds  that  It  wae  extracted  only  after  long 
uninterrupted  queMtionlng.  The  right  to 
croas-examine  Is  denied.  Like  their  brothers 
on  the  Mainland,  the  govemmemt  provides 
a  kind  of  thought-reform  for  Its  moat  trac- 
table dissidents:  offlclals  consider  a  three- 
year  sentence  to  one  of  the  minimum -secu- 
rity thought-reform  prisons  a  merciful  out- 
oome  for  the  defendant,  even  where  the 
offense  is  negligible.  Olven  the  ugly  reputa- 
tion of  other  prisons  here,  they  may  be  right. 

An  AnMricam  mloElonary  and  his  wife  were 
expelled  in  March  for  alleged  Involvement 
with  the  Taiwanese  Independence  Move- 
ntent,  which  is  active  In  Japan  and  the 
United  States  but  rarely  surfaces  here.  With- 
in the  last  few  months  the  Anaerlcan  Ara>ed 
Forces  have  quietly  shipped  out  several 
military  men  at  the  behest  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  for  the  same  reason.  Taiwanese 
and  Malnlander  alike  believe  that  the  escape 
from  house  arerst  here  of  the  Taiwanese 
professor  P'eng  Mlng-mln.  who  is  now  In 
Michigan,  was  engineered  by  the  CIA. 

The  government  has  argued  that  IX  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  US  to  help  aupprees  the 
Taiwanese,  on  the  theory  that  an  Independ- 
ent Taiwan  would  be  sympathetic  to  the 
Mainland.  This  assertion  has  found  a  less 
sympathetic  hearing  on  the  VS  side  In  recent 
months,  especially  since  the  mild  flirtation 
between  the  US  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
ChinA.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Taiwanese- 
run  government  with  status  as  a  province 
or  semi-autonomous  region  of  the  People's 
Republic  might  serve  the  US  and  the  Main- 
land as  a  face-saving  solution  to  the  two- 
China  problem. 

Recent  incidents — bombings  of  a  USIS 
branch  library  in  Tainan  and  the  Bank  of 
America  office  in  Taipei,  petty  harassment  of 
military  men — suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
cautionary  campaign  by  the  government 
against  any  change  in  US  policy:  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  such  an  effort  in  the 
1957  storming  of  the  US  Embasey  here,  which 
was  Incited  and  led  by  Nationalist  Party 
functionaries.  Along  with  the  Euppreeaion  of 
domestic  dissent,  this  kind  of  sniping  Is 
likely  to  Increase  with  the  approach  of  the 
crucial  UN  vote  on  seating  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

(F*rom  the  New  York  Times.  June    1,   1971] 

U.S.  T&ANSFCBS  FIVK  IN  T/UWAN  UNBKST — MXN 

Said  To  Be  Accused  op  Aiding  Dissidents 

Taipei.  Taiwan.  May  31. — The  United 
States  has  transftiTed  four  or  more  military 
men  and  a  junior  officer  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  from  Taiwan  in  the  last 
month,  reportedly  after  Chinese  Nationalist 
offlclals  accused  them  of  assisting  native 
Taiwanese  in  plotting  antl-Oovernment  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Nationalists,  according  to  reliable 
sources,  charged  that  the  men  had  given 
technical  advice  to  dissidents  on  the  use  of 
explosives  and  on  ways  to  generate  interna- 
tional publicity  favorable  to  their  cause.  The 
Americans  were  also  said  to  have  used  their 
military  postal  privileges  to  help  the  Tai- 
wanese communicate  with  colleagues  abroad. 

In  its  protest  to  United  States  diplomatic 
and  military  authorities  just  over  a  month 
ago.  the  Ministry  of  Defense  repwrtedly  In- 
cluded detailed  evidence  accumulated  by 
Chinese  security  agents  by  close  surveillance 
of  the  men  over  a  long  period. 

The  transferred  Americans  Include  a  physi- 
cian at  the  Navy  Hospital  here,  an  enlisted 
man  in  a  psychological  warfare  detachment, 
an  officer  in  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Oroup  and  a  civilian  official  in  the  Army 
Technical  Group,  the  cover  name  for  the 
sizable  Central  Intelligence  Agency  detach- 
ment here. 
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AOXNT  OEPSNDS  ACTION 

American  sources  said  the  Intelligence 
agent  had  asserted  that  he  was  simply  try- 
ing, without  orders,  to  broaden  his  contacts 
among   the   Taiwanese. 

The  Chinese  security  agencies  are  under- 
stood to  tie  investigating  several  other  United 
States  military  men  who  left  Taiwan  some 
time  ago  under  routine  reassignment. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Crhinese 
Oovemments  are  said  to  regard  the  case  as 
a  source  of  embarrassment  that  they  had 
hoped  would  not  become  a  matter  of  public 
discussion. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  said,  the  American 
authorities  arranged  for  the  quiet  transfer 
of  the  men,  who  were  ordered  not  to  discuss 
the  affair  with  anyone  The  United  States 
Embassy  has  refused  to  comment  on  the  case. 

The  embarrassment  for  the  Nationalist 
Government  stems  largely  from  its  reluctance 
to  admit  that  there  are  any  active  supporters 
of  the  concept  of  "Taiwanese  independence" 
on  the  island. 

The  dissidents  said  to  be  Involved  in  the 
case  are  believed  to  be  proponents  of  Inde- 
pendents from  any  government  of  China, 
either  Communist  or  Nationalist,  on  the 
ground  that  the  12  million  Taiwanese  have 
their  own  interests  and  historical  identity. 
Organizations  advocating  independence  op- 
erate abroad  among  Taiwanese  students  and 
exiles  but  are  outlawed  In  Taiwan. 

American  offlclals  here,  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  assure  the  Nationalists  that  United 
States  support  for  their  Oovernment  will  not 
diminish  as  a  result  of  Washington's  efforts 
to  ease  the  tensions  with  Peking,  app>ear  to  be 
even  more  upwet  than  the  Chinese  over  the 
case. 

c.i-a.  activity  denixd 

They  have  already  had  a  difficult  time  con- 
vincing some  Nationalists  that  rumors  of 
financial  backing  by  the  C.I.A.  for  the  Tai- 
wan independence  movement  were  un- 
founded. Reports  that  the  American  Intelli- 
gence agency  arranged  the  escape  from  Tai- 
wan of  Prof.  Peng  Ming  Mln,  an  independ- 
ence leader,  have  also  gained  wide  credence 
here 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  further  such  inci- 
dents. Vice  Adm.  Walter  H.  Baumberger, 
head  of  the  United  States'  Taiwan  Defense 
Command,  reportedly  has  ordered  command- 
ers of  American  units  here  to  warn  their  men 
to  steer  clear  of  domestic  political  activity. 

A  large  number  of  suspected  antl-Gov- 
emment  activists — as  many  as  65.  according 
to  some  reports — have  been  arrested  In 
the  last  three  months  In  what  may  be  a 
reaction  by  the  Government  to  recent  set- 
backs affecting  Taiwan's  international  posi- 
tion. In  recent  months  the  Government  has 
also  expelled  an  American  missionary  couple 
and  arrested  several  Japanese  tourists  for  al- 
legedly having  aided  Taiwanese  dissidents. 

[Prom  the  New   York  Times.  May  13.  1971] 

DiART  Sent  bt  Scizzd  Taiwan  Warrra 

(By  Prank  Chlng) 

The  diary  of  a  popular  young  writer  ar- 
rested last  month  by  the  political  p<^lce  In 
Taiwan  has  reached  friends  In  the  United 
Staites. 

Apparently  suspecting  that  he  might  one 
day  be  arrested,  the  writer,  LI  Ao,  sent  some 
manuscripts  abroad  Icbst  year,  Including 
parts  of  his  diary.  The  37-year-old  writer  is 
well  known  for  his  satlrtoal  essays,  in  which 
he  pokes  fun  at  Individuals,  institutions  and 
society  In  general. 

The  diary,  written  In  a  humorous  vein, 
describee  the  activities  of  the  political  pdloe. 
who  kept  him  under  34-bour  surveillance  for 
a  year  before  bis  arrest,  the  Intelligence 
agencies  Involved,  and  the  questioning  and 
arrest  of  his  friends  It  Is  now  circulating 
privately  and  Is  being  translated  and  edited 
for  possible  pubUca«lon. 
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Friends  of  the  writer  are  reluctant  to  make 
known  details  of  the  diary  for  fear  that  the 
publicity  will  be  harmful  to  Mr.  LI.  However, 
they  say  that  they  wUl  publish  it  if  Mr.  Li 
is  not  released  soon. 

The  Government  has  not  made  kno\vn  any 
charges  against  Mr.  Li. 

WATCHED    CONSTANTLY 

The  political  police,  besides  following  him 
wherever  he  went,  are  said  to  have  planted 
a  number  of  listening  devices  in  his  house. 
In  a  conversation  last  December  with  a  visit- 
ing American.  Mr.  Li  said  he  had  removed 
one  of  the  "bugs"  and  mailed  it  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  American,  who  met  the  writer  for 
lunch,  recalled  that  Mr.  Ll  was  followed  by 
two  men,  who  remained  outside  the 
restaurant. 

Other  friends  of  Mr.  Li  say  he  was  watched 
constantly  because  of  the  Oovernment's  fear 
that  he  might  escape  from  the  country.  They 
p>oint  out  that  the  surveillance  of  Mr.  Ll  was 
tightened  Immediately  after  a  close  friend. 
Prof.  Peng  Mingmln,  escaped  from  Taiwan. 

ANTI-COVKRNlfXNT    PAMPRIfr 

Professor  Peng,  now  a  research  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  was  convicted  by 
a  military  court  in  1964.  along  with  two  of 
his  former  students,  Wei  Ting-chao  and 
Hsieh  Tsungmin,  of  having  prepared  an 
anti-Government  piainphlet  judged  to  be 
seditious.  The  three  men,  all  Taiwanese, 
were  released  several  years  ago  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
which  is  dominated  by  mainland  Chinese. 

Last  February,  Mr.  Wei  and  Mr.  HsIeh.  also 
close  friends  of  Bfr.  Ll  were  again  arrested, 
and  there  Is  speculation  that  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Ll  and  another  mainland-bom  writer, 
Meng  Hslang-ko,  may  be  related  to  that  of 
the  two  Taiwanese. 

However,  a  Chinese  graduate  student  in 
California,  though  conceding  that  many  of 
the  writer's  close  friends  may  be  Involved  In 
the  Taiwan  Independence  movement,  said  It 
was  Impossible  for  Mr.  Ll  himself  to  be  In- 
volved. "There  Is  no  way  for  malnlanders  to 
get  into  the  organization,"  he  said.  "It  would 
be  like  a  white  man  joining  the  Black 
Panthers." 

There  Is  a  widespread  belief  among  scholars 
and  Chinese  students  that  Mr.  Ll  and  other 
intellectuals  are  victims  of  a  repressive  po- 
litical atmosphere  generated  by  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  Nationalist  Government,  which 
sees  Itself  facing  an  uncertain  future  with 
the  relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China. 

ssNBrnvx  to  cmmciSM 

With  support  for  the  Nationalist  position 
declining  In  the  United  Nations,  the  Oovern- 
ment. which  claims  it  Is  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  all  China,  la  very  sensitive  to  any 
criticism  that  can  be  Interpreted  as  under- 
mining Ita  legitimacy. 

The  saUrical  essays  that  established  lilr. 
Li's  reputation  are  reminiscent  of  the  style 
and  wit  of  the  great  Lu  Hsun,  who  died  In 
1936  but  whose  writings  are  still  Immensely 
popular.  Although  Mr.  Li's  writings  are  ad- 
mired, especially  by  the  young,  they  also  have 
offended  many  people,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Government. 

In  1986.  a  magazine  that  Mr.  Ll  edited.  Wen 
Hslng,  or  Literary  Star,  was  closed  down  by 
the  Government. 

Since  the  closing  of  Wen  Hslng,  Mr.  lA 
has  been  forbidden  to  publish  any  new  books. 
He  baa  made  a  living  by  dealing  in  second- 
hand electrical  appliances. 

[Prom  the  Japan  Tlmss,  April  18, 1971 1 
Taiwan  Wairxa  Hxlo  st  SBCTimrrT  Aoxnct 
TAim. — U  Ao,  a  wrtl  known  historian  and 
writer,  has  been  arrested  and  is  being  held 
by  military  security  authorities,  well  in- 
formed sotircea  ssld  Saturday. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sources  said  Ll  was  arrested  March  19  by 
the  Taiwan  Garrison  Command,  an  Army 
agency  responsiUe  for  Island  security. 

Offlclals  would  not  comment  on  the  case, 
but  It  was  believed  Ll  would  remain  under 
detention  for  some  time,  and  that  his  arrest 
was  linked  to  the  arrests  of  several,  antl- 
Government  dissidents  ait  the  end  of 
February. 

Ll  is  a  malnlander  whose  subtle  hlstCHical 
criticisms  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment earned  him  official  enmity  long  ago. 

He  wtis  followed  constantly,  and  had  been 
under  virtual  house  arrest  since  late  Feb- 
ruary. 

When  arrested  he  was  involved  in  two  legal 
cases,  one  a  long-pending  libel  suit  that 
effectively  prevented  him  from  writing,  and 
the  other  a  charge  of  tampering  with  Gov- 
ernment property  arising  from  his  discovery 
of  an  electronic  listening  device  in  his  home. 
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"RURAL    SCENE:    PICTURE    OP 
NEGLECT" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  House 

Committee    on    Agriculture    is    holding 
hearings  on  Rural  Development. 

Continued  low  prices  for  the  products 
of  the  farm  have  resulted  in  unfair 
returns  for  all  the  countryside,  since 
agriculture  is  the  base  on  which  all  other 
countryside  business  depends. 

Msgr.  William  T.  Magee,  in  the 
St.  Cloud  Sunday  Visitor,  in  our  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota, 
treated  this  problem  of  rural  develop- 
ment in  a  recent  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 

Monsignor    Magee's    editorial    with    all 

of  the  people  who  read  the  Congressional 

Record  by  herewith  ins«-ting  it: 

RtnuL  Scene  :  Pictuxb  or  Nkclxct 

(By  Msgr.  Wmtam  T.  Magee) 

In  line  with  a  yet  unfulfilled  promise  of 
the  Administration  to  do  something  about 
rural  America,  a  Congressional  subcommittee 
toured  the  countryside  some  time  ago.  The 
Journey  did  not  get  much  pubUclty  at  the 
time  and  little  has  come  of  the  trip. 

While  aboard  in  Iowa  or  South  Dakota,  we 
can't  remember  which  state.  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  gave  a  little  speech  which,  among 
other  things,  pointed  out  that  the  govern- 
ment In  the  past  bad  given  Inducements  to 
leave  the  cities  and  settle  on  the  land.  He 
cited  such  things  as  Land  Grant  colleges, 
subsidizing  railrottds  to  penetrate  the  west, 
homestead  enabling  programs  and  other 
things. 

Progress  has  made  these  former  measures 
obsolete,  of  course,  and  challenges  of  free, 
open  territory  to  exploit  are  gone.  Political 
conquest  and  financial  profit  produced  the 
motives  for  settling  the  land  In  by-gone  days. 
Now  the  situation  calls  for  assistance  In 
overcoming  economic  and  social  problems 
which  depopulate  the  country  and  threaten 
to  turn  It  Into  a  blighted  area. 

Outside  of  some  fine  rhetoric  tossed  out 
In  the  general  direction  for  obtaining  votes, 
the  government  has  all  but  f<x^|otten  the 
open  spaces  of  the  land  as  it  Is  pressured  to 
pour  money  Into  crowded  cities.  Moat  people 
would  prefer  to  cry  about  tbe  symptoms  of 
popularity  density,  using  drastic,  unneeded 
surgery  on  where  it  hurts  rather  than  look 
for  underlying  causes.  Depopulating  migra- 
tion oontlnuss,  those  l^t  behind  suffer  social 


and  economic  loss,  and  the  refonners  call  for 
lopping  off  of  heads  through  population 
control. 

If  one  takes  a  ride  through  the  country, 
even  a  few  miles  from  a  city,  he  Is  met  vrlth 
the  sight  of  abandoned  farms,  empty  houses 
and  run-down  small  towns.  These  are  as 
much  an  eyesore  as  beer  cans,  pop  bottles 
and  the  other  garbage  the  "top"  ecologlste  are 
fretting  about.  All  kinds  of  cute  little  proj- 
ects are  carried  out  to  clean  up  the  debris  on 
the  land  but  no  one  seems  to  see  the  human 
and  social  devastation.  About  the  only  thing 
we  can  see  that  motivates  these  school-boy 
efforts  to  "beautify  and  reclaim  the  land"  Is 
the  effete  and  self-serving  motive  of  allowing 
our  city  dwellers  to  have  a  nice,  smell-free 
picnic  or  a  vacation  trip  to  LOOK  AT  nature. 
They're  SO  worried  that  they  wont  be  able 
to  LOOK  AT  an  animal,  bird  or  flower,  but 
live  there(!).  God  forbid.  Or,  maybe,  they 
want  to  be  able  to  build  a  nice  sylvan  sub- 
urb«Ln  hcMne. 

The  likes  of  Arthur  Godfrey  can  make 
nasal  noises  about  the  birds  and  the  bees 
and  refuse  to  hustle  detergents  while  he 
oozes  commercial  concern  for  cat  and  dog 
food  to  feed  the  useless  city  pets. 

The  ecologists  take  great  pains  to  explain 
the  balance  of  nature,  the  proper  proportion 
between  animals  and  environment  for  the 
preservation  of  both,  but  we  flnd  Uttle  effort 
to  ascertain  the  correct  balance  of  people  for 
their  good.  Or  ma}rfoe  men  are  prone  to  Uve 
the  lives  of  beehive  crowding. 

The  social  reformists  are  gung-ho  for  al- 
leviating the  conditions  of  slums,  overcrowd- 
ing and  the  deteriorating  inner  city  but  nary 
a  glance  at  conditions  of  Poverty  In  the 
South  or  of  down-grading  towns  and  schools 
of  other  parts  of  rural  America. 

If  the  government  onoe  was  able  to  induce 
a  movement  to  settle  and  populate  the  coun- 
try, why  cant  programs  be  projected  today, 
plans  for  rural  and  farmer  Improvement? 
Family  farms  could  stand  help  to  prevent 
their  disappearance,  towns  and  villages  could 
be  made  attractive  places  to  Uve  in,  and 
small  industry  giving  vrork  to  the  people. 
Instead  of  bringing  railroads  to  the  country, 
inducements  could  be  given  to  decentralizing 
of  Industry,  Instead  of  homestead  privileges, 
farm  Improvement  programs. 


CONTEMPT  CITATION 
AGAINST  CBS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or   DABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Tues- 
day's debate  regarding  the  contempt  ci- 
tation against  the  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  many 
thought-provoking  argtunents  were  ad- 
vanced on  both  sides  of  the  Issue.  How- 
ever, it  seemed  to  me  that  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  the  crux  of  the  debate 
boiled  down  to  one  basic  question. 

It  was  not  freedom  of  the  press  as 
many  alleged.  How  could  it  have  been 
when  we  had  no  legislation  before  us? 
It  was  simply  Congress'  right  to  know. 
The  American  people  expect  us,  as  their 
elected  representatives,  to  investigate 
any  matter  of  concern.  Is  Congress  it- 
self now  to  be  denied  the  right  of  free 
speech? 

Ever  since  the  Vice  President  first 
raised  the  questions  about  the  integrity 
of  the  news  media,  I  have  received  quite 
a  number  of  letters  on  the  stibject.  I 
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woiild  like  to  share  one  of  the  more  re- 
cent ones  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
time.  Our  friends  in  the  broadcasting 
industry  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  it  since  the  author  cannot 
be  classified  as  an  extremist. 

I  include  the  letter : 

I  and  numerous  other  citizens  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  often  sit  out  here  and  watch 
the  news  on  the  television  receiver,  and  we 
have  beccone  very  much  aware  of  a  large 
trend  In  news  broadcasting;  that  Is.  the  pub- 
lic news  media  really  seems  to  be  antl- 
Amerlcan  and  especially  anti-Admlnlstratlon. 
It  does  not  take  one  with  a  college  degree  to 
see  that  the  news  is  continually  and  daUy 
slanted  against  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  you  gentlemen 
are  not  really  aware  of  this,  I  suggest  you 
view  one  such  program  as  Walter  Cronklte's 
CBS  Evening  News.  It  seems  that  no  Ameri- 
can ofBclal,  general,  representative,  senator. 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  or  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Unit«d  States  can  say  or  do  any- 
thing t2iat  they  are  able  to  make  a  positive 
tftatement  about.  It  seems  that  the  news 
media,  with  Walter  Cronklte's  CBS  In  the 
van.  have  only  derogatory  things  to  say  about 
them.  I  grow  positively  weary  upon  viewing 
and  reading  about  how  Incompetent  our 
elected  OoTeminent  offlclals  are. 

These  "worthies"  are  not  satisfied  to  merely 
report  the  news,  that  such-and-such  has 
happened  In  the  world  today  They  must 
make  a  comment  with  every  news  report,  and 
obviously  this  comment  Is  their  own  opinion. 
They  seem  to  take  It  for  granted  that  we  are 
a  bunch  of  Idiots  out  here  in  America.  As 
soon  as  a  senator,  representative,  or  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  makee  a 
^>eeob,  these  "nporten"  immediately  appear 
on  the  air  analy^g  and  criticizing  as  if  they 
themselves  have  been  In  Oovemment  and 
high  places  the  same  number  of  yean  as  the 
person  they  are  criticizing. 

The  great  bugaboo  about  freedom  of  the 
press  turn  been  stretched  to  cover  any  and  all 
sins  of  the  public  news  media.  If  any  of  our 
elected  representatives  makes  so  much  as  a 
remark  about  the  unfairness  of  the  press, 
there  U  Immediately  a  great  hue  and  cry 
about  how  they  are  attacking  the  freedom  of 
the  prees.  We  know  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  which  Includes  all  electronic  means  of 
communlcaUon.  exists  solely  as  a  profit- 
making  organisation.  If  no  advertising  was 
sold,  there  would  be  no  news  reports. 

Walter  Cronklte  made  a  little  blxirb  stating 
that  he  thought  there  was  a  great  move  afoot 
in  the  Oovemment  to  discredit  the  news 
media.  The  reverse  is  exactly  true.  I  think 
the  news  media,  for  whatever  their  motives. 
are  directly  and  assiduously  attempting  to 
undermine  the  elected  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Their  protestations  about  the 
freedom  of  the  press  are  only  a  smoke  screen 
so  they  can  say  what  they  will.  I  am  sure 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  never 
intended  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
should  mean  disrespect  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  all  the  other  elec- 
tive representatives  of  the  people:  neverthe- 
less, the  news  media  in  totem  seems  to  be 
trying  to  brainwash  the  entire  American 
public  that  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  can  never  do  anything  good. 

The  balance  of  time  allotted  to  the  good 
news  and  the  positive  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  our  country  is  far  outweighed  by 
obvious  and  long-dwelling  commentaries  on 
negaUvlsm,  so-caUed  Ineptness  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  downright  Incompetence  of 
our  President.  I  reaUy  think  the  National 
legislature  should  cause  the  news  media  to 
be  labeled  as  it  Is;  e.g..  Walter  Cronklte 
should  be  made  to  annoimce  his  news  pro- 
gram as:  "Qood  evening.  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men, this  Is  the  five  o'clock  bad  news  and 
an tl -Administration  comments. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

You  only  have  to  get  into  a  group  of  intel- 
ligent people,  whether  they  be  politically 
oriented  or  not.  and  you  wiu  find  that  every- 
one is  noticing  the  negative  and  detrimental 
slant  of  the  news  media. 

I  and  others  feel  that  our  Government  and 
our  country,  which,  of  course.  Includes  our 
National  Legislature  and  our  President,  have 
done  something  good  and  positive  at  leas* 
once  a  day.  Someone,  whose  name  I  cannot 
recall,  has  written  a  book  the  title  of  which 
is.  "The  Left-Leaning  Antenna."  What  did  he 
mean?  In  spite  of  their  hypocritical  crle.s  of 
censorship  and  freedom  of  the  press.  1  think 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
really  take  the  news  media  apart  and  make 
them  start  telUng  the  truth  and  stop  giv- 
ing so  much  of  their  own  ill-informed,  un- 
researched.  biased  analysis. 

The  news  media  is  not  the  EStecutlve,  Leg- 
islative, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  However,  they  try  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion  that  they  are.  This 
may  seem  like  an  extended  tirade  or  diatribe, 
but  I  am  quite  fed  up  with  the  antl-Amerlcan 
slant  of  most  of  the  news.  Many  of  the  things 
that  they  talk  about,  especially  Vietnam,  are 
obvious  distortions  and  their  own  opinions. 
I  spent  a  full  combat  tour  in  Vietnam.  I 
know  something  about  what  Is  going  on. 
especially  in  the  area  in  which  I  was  fighting 
A  reporter  may  spend  one  week  in  one  area. 
or  perhaps  a  month  In  the  whole  country,  and 
be  comes  back  home  an  instant  expert  and 
critic  of  all  our  military  effort  and  United 
States  foreign  policy.  Can't  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  do 
something  about  this  extremely  dangerous 
practice  of  the  news  media? 


July  15,  1971 


JUDGE  JAMES  E.  HANNON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAssACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Julv  14.  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  inform  this  body  of  the  death  of  a 
man  from  my  First  District  in  Massachu- 
setts whose  life  was  truly  a  saga  of  one 
human  being's  triumph  over  adversity. 

Judge  James  E.  Hannon,  who  died  late 
last  month,  was  bom  blind  In  one  eye 
and  lost  the  sight  in  his  other  eye  when 
he  was  eight.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on 
to  a  distinguished  educational  career. 
graduating  with  honors  from  Boston 
University  in  1933  and  2  years  later  with 
a  law  degree,  magna  cum  laude.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  any  BU  law  student 
had  graduated  with  such  high  rank  in 
4  years. 

Prom  law  school,  he  came  to  Lee,  Mass., 
and  embarked  on  a  career  as  a  practic- 
ing lawyer  which  led  to  election  to  the 
State  legislature  and,  eventually,  ap- 
pointment as  associate  justice  of  the  Lee 
district  court. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  leg- 
islature as  a  State  senator  when  Judge 
Harmon  was  a  State  representative. 
Together  we  worked  on  several  impor- 
tant issues  of  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Berkshire  County. 

His  passing  is  a  tragic  loss  to  his  fam- 
ily and  many  friends.  It  is  also  a  loss 
to  people  everywhere  who  admire  cour- 
age and  determination  In  their  fellow 
men. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  article  from 


the  June  21  edition  of  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  which  details  the  life  of  this  fine 
man. 

[From  the  Berkshire   (Mass.)   Eagle, 
June  21,  1971) 

Judge  James  Hannon  op  Lei  Is  Dzad  at  61 
Lee. — James  E  Hannon.  61.  associate  ju.s- 
tlce  of  the  Lee  District  Court,  town  attorney 
and  former  legislator  frcMn  the  old  6th  Berk- 
shire District,  died  last  night  at  HlUcrest  Hos- 
pital. Plttsfleld.  following  complications  that 
had  resulted  from  recent  minor  surgery. 

Born  In  Brockton  Dec.  23,  1909,  Judge  Han- 
non was  blind  In  one  eye  at  birth  and  lost  the 
sight  In  his  other  eye  when  he  was  8  years 
old.  Despite  his  handicap,  he  graduated  with 
honors  from  Boston  University  in  1933  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  two  years  later  with 
a  law  degree,  magna  cum  laude.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  four  years  that  a  law  student 
had  graduated  from  BU  with  such  high  rank 
There  were  125  other  students  in  his  class 

PART    IN    MOVIE 

Despite  a  life  devoted  to  the  small-towi 
practice  of  law  and  service  In  the  legislature, 
Judge  Hannon  was  best  known  outside  this 
area  Tor  his  part  In  a  movie,  "Alice's 
Restatirant." 

As  the  Judge  who  was  sitting  In  the  District 
Court  the  day  that  Arlo  Outhrle.  a  student 
at  Stockbrldge  School,  was  brought  In  for 
Uttering,  he  became  jjart  of  the  Incident  that 
Outhrle  made  famous  in  a  song,  and  which 
later  became  the  basis  for  the  movie,  loosely 
based  on  the  actual  circumstances. 

Judge  Hannon  came  to  Lee  in  1936  and 
opened  a  law  offlce  in  the  same  building  with 
his  late  brother,  Dr.  John  P.  Hannon,  who 
was  a  dentist. 

The  lawyer  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1944  and  served  untU  1952.  when  he  w8» 
defeated  by  the  late  Pranklln  L.  Sttirglf. 
father  of  the  present  clerk  of  the  District 
Court. 

Judge  Hannon  first  served  from  the  4th 
Berkshire  District  and  then  the  dth  District. 
The  towns  he  represented  were  Becket.  Dal- 
ton,  Hinsdale.  Lee.  Lenox,  Otis.  Peru,  Tyrlnf  ■ 
ham,  Washington  and  Windsor. 

As  a  legislator,  Judge  Hannon  often  aote<t 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ooncei'> 
with  now  U.S.  Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
then  a  member  of  the  Massachusetits  Senate, 
on  legislation  affecting  the  Berkshlres.  For 
instance,  both  sought  aid  for  farmers  whose 
herds  had  been  wiped  out  by  disease  and 
both  sought  Investigation  of  the  state  Alco- 
holic Beverages  Control  Commission. 

Judge  Hannon  also  fought  for  minimum 
prices  for  whisky  sold  in  package  stores  in 
the  state,  and  against  legislation  designed 
to  stop  the  dumping  of  sewage  into  Inland 
and  tidal  waters. 

He  said  in  1945  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  only  those  "with  no  social 
conscience  will  put  sewage  in  lakes  and 
rivers,  but  the  (small)  communities  arent 
ready  yet."  The  proposal  was  to  declare  as  a 
criminal  offense  the  dumping  of  sewage  into 
lakes  and  streams. 

He  was  named  a  special  justice  of  the 
District  Court  by  Gov.  Poster  Furcolo  June  9. 
1960,  to  succeed  the  late  Cornelius  J.  Brod- 
erlck.  As  special  justice,  he  sat  as  substitute 
in  several  other  courts  besides  Lee. 

John  J.  Dwyer,  presiding  justice  of  the 
District  Court,  today  Issued  a  statement 
that.  'In  the  passing  of  Judge  James  E 
Hannon.  the  citizens  of  Lee  and  Berkshire 
County  have  lost  a  good  friend  and  a  valuable 
and  devoted  public  servant.  He  brought  to 
the  bench  a  keen  mind,  a  distinguished  edu- 
cational background,  a  sense  of  fairness  to  all 
parties  and  a  compassionate  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  less  fortunate. 

"He  wUl  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  had 
the  honor  of  serving  with  him.  The  members 
and  the  sUff  of  the  District  Court  of  Lee 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family." 
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Judge  Hannon  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Charlotte  Morrill,  and  a  brother,  William  J. 
Hannon  of  Hyannls. 

The  funeral  will  be  from  the  Kelly  Funeral 
Home  here  Wednesday  at  9 :  15  with  a  Liturgy 
of  Christian  Burial  at  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
10  Burial  will  be  In  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 
Calling  hours  tomorrow  at  the  funeral  home 
win  be  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9. 


BENITO  JUAREZ  CIRCLE  IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAnVKS 

Wednesday,  July  14.  1971 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  legislation  to  designate  the 
traffic  circle  at  Virginia  and  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenues  in  Washington  as  "Benito 
Juarez  Circle."  The  circle,  and  the  statue 
that  d(Hninates  it,  commemorate  the 
great  Mexican  liberator,  Benito  Juarez, 
a  contemporary  of  Abrahiun  Lincoln,  who 
united  his  country  and  gave  it  free  gov- 
ernment at  a  time  when  It  was  threatened 
with  conquest  from  without  and  cor- 
ruption and  tyranny  from  within. 

Presidents  Juarez  and  Lincoln  greatly 
admired  one  another  and,  although  our 
own  country  was  torn  by  civil  war.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  able  to  exercise  his  in- 
fluraice  to  prevail  upon  the  French  to 
halt  their  adventure  in  Mexico  and  per- 
mit that  coimtry  to  establish  its  own  free 
and  independent  government. 

Lincoln  and  Juarez  had  much  in  com- 
mon. Juarez  was  a  Zapotec  Indian  who 
rose  from  the  depths  of  poverty  to  be- 
come leader  in  the  fight  for  independ- 
ence, the  Governor  of  his  state,  and  the 
President  of  his  country.  Lincoln,  too, 
was  of  humblest  origins,  largely  self  ed- 
ucated, and  became  a  successful  lawyer, 
a  U.S.  Representative,  and  then  President 
of  the  UnicD  he  did  so  much  to  save. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  average  resident 
of  Mexico  what  American  of  the  past  he 
most  admires,  the  answer  would  probably 
be  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  few  years  ago, 
shortly  before  I  came  to  Congress,  Mexico 
developed  in  Cuidad  Juarez,  the  city 
named  fop  Benito  Juarez,  just  across  the 
Rio  Grande  from  my  home  clt^  of  El 
Paso,  an  Impressive  area  popularly 
known  as  "PRONAF."  This  stands  for 
"Programa  Naclonal  Pronterizo,"  or 
"National  Border  Program,"  an  attempt 
by  Mexico  to  establish,  along  its  frontier 
with  the  United  States,  attractive  ports 
of  entry  that  would  emphasize  Mexico's 
cultural  heritage.  Its  superb  craftsman- 
ship, and  its  educational  and  Industrial 
progress.  At  a  prominent  spot  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pronaf  area  in  Ciudad 
Juarez.  Mexico  erected  a  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  is  a  striking  and  unusual 
statue,  showing  Lincoln  In  a  standing 
position,  as  If  delivering  a  speech. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  similar  gesture 
should  be  made  to  honor  Lincoln's  great 
contemporary,  Benito  Juarez,  with  a 
statue  In  the  Utalted  States.  During  the 
last  meeting  between  Presidents  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  it  was 
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agreed  that  a  statue  of  the  great  Mexican 
liberator  would  be  erected  in  Washington. 
The  statue  was  presented,  by  the  people 
of  Mexico  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  erected  and  dedicated  in 
January  1969. 

Since  then,  a  busy  traffic  circle  has 
been  developed  aroimd  the  impressive 
statue,  where  Virginia,  New  Hampshire, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Streets  come  together. 
Around  this  circle  will  move  traffic  for 
the  Watergate  area,  and  for  the  new 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
to  be  opened  in  September.  It  is  fitting 
that  this  important  site  should  bear  the 
name  of  that  great  good  neighbor  of  the 
United  States  whose  statue  so  fittingly 
reminds  us  of  the  bond  of  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  Nations.  I,  therefore,  ask 
the  support  of  this  Congress  for  desig- 
nating the  traffic  circles  described  in  my 
bill  as  "Benito  Juarez  Circle." 


CITIES  TO   COLLECT  FREEWAY 
TOLLS  OR  USER  FEES 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  my  fifth  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  The  bill  woiild  allow 
cities  with  a  population  over  200,000, 
to  collect  tolls  or  user  fees  on  the  free- 
ways within  their  Jurisdictional  bound- 
aries. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  automobile  pollution, 
which  now  suicoimts  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  air  pollution  in  our  cities. 
This  legislation  would  also  provide  an 
added  source  of  income  to  cities  and 
would  require  that  commuters  help  pay 
their  fair  share  for  the  services  in  the 
city  which  they  use. 

Any  attempt  at  reducing  air  pollution 
must  address  itself  to  the  private  auto- 
mobile. Attempts  to  solve  it  with  anti- 
pollution control  devices  alone  are  not 
sufficient.  Our  interstate  highway  pro- 
gram has  been  the  basic  cause  of  many 
of  our  big  city  woes.  In  addition  to  the 
tremendous  air  pollution  problem  the  in- 
terstate highway  program  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  major  factor  in  caus- 
ing the  fiscal  pligrht  the  large  cities  pres- 
ently find  themselves  in.  Most  of  the 
people  who  have  moved  to  the  suburbs 
did  so,  because  the  freeways  were  built, 
not  the  other  way  around  as  the  highway 
planners  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
Building  a  new  freeway  out  to  the  un- 
developed suburbs  makes  it  easier  to 
move  there  and  commute  into  the  city 
to  work.  The  city's  loss  becomes  the 
suburb's  gain.  The  process  Is  a  never- 
ending  cycle.  It  causes  a  perverse  sort 
of  revenue  sharing,  in  effect  subsidizing 
the  distribution  of  the  city's  wealth  to 
the  bedroom  suburbs.  The  assumption 
that  the  need  for  new  freeways  should  be 
based  on  rush  hour  congestion  borders 
on  being  ridiculous.  In  addition,  the  gross 
underpriclng  of  private  commuter  travel 
causes  the  scarce  freeway  space  to  be 
used  unwisely. 
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The  average  occupancy  rate  on  urban 
freeways  is  only  1.3  people  per  auto.  If  we 
could  simply  get  people  to  double  up  we 
could  eliminate  half  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  the  private  automobile — up  to 
45  percent  of  the  total  air  pollution  in 
some  of  our  cities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  commuting 
problem  can  easily  be  pointed  out  with 
a  few  figures.  Three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  cars  enter  San  Francisco  dally, 
480,000  eater  Chicago,  and  over  600,000 
enter  Manhattan.  Once  they  arrive  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  find  a  place  to  pcu'k 
them  until  they  return  to  the  suburbs 
again  at  nightfall.  The  city  of  Los  An- 
geles with  its  290  miles  of  freeways  and 
3V2  miUion  cars,  devotes  two-thirds  of 
the  total  downtown  area  to  moving,  stor- 
ing, and  servicing  cars.  Parking  lots  jrield 
very  little  property  tax  revenue.  When 
you  replace  buildings  with  parking  lots 
you  must  shift  the  tax  burden  to  some- 
one else  within  the  city  llmitE.  Every  time 
a  new  freeway  is  built  more  land  comes 
off  the  property  tax  rolls. 

This  lost  revenue  is  never  taken  into 
accoimt  in  the  cost  estimates  of  new  free- 
ways. If  it  were,  very  few  new  freeways 
would  be  built.  Interchanges  alone  take 
anywhere  from  40  to  80  acres.  One  inter- 
change in  downtown  Milwaukee  takes 
approximately  00  acres  of  prime  land. 
This  interchange  alone  replaced  buildings 
and  land  that  yielded  $700,000  dollars 
per  year  in  property  taxes.  To  determine 
the  total  lump  sum  loss  to  the  city — the 
added  cost  of  the  interchange — all  we 
have  to  do  is  capitaliie  the  annual  loss  of 
$700,000.  When  capitalized  at  4  percent 
we  find  that  the  city  should  have  added 
$17.5  million  to  the  actual  construction 
costs  of  this  one  interchange  to  get  a  true 
picture  of  the  total  cost.  No  such  esti- 
mates are  made  and  we  build  many  more 
freeways  than  we  would  If  someone 
would  do  so. 

The  acquisition  and  cc»istnx:tion  costs 
alone  average  $4.9  million  per  mile  for 
urban  freeways,  a  full  five  times  more 
than  rural  sections  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem. The  funds  for  construction  come 
from  gasoline  taxes  which  generate 
about  1  cent  per  mile.  If  a  commuter 
drives  25  miles  to  work  he  will  pay  50 
cents  per  round  trip  in  gas  taxes  for  high- 
way construction.  Prof.  William  Vickrey, 
the  noted  transportation  economist  of 
Columbia  University,  estimates  that  the 
costs  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
lost  property  revenue  from  land  under 
the  freeways,  totals  over  10  cents  a  mile 
per  automobile. 

The  private  commuter  is  heavily  sub- 
sidized, approximately  10  cents  per  mile. 
The  individual  who  drives  25  miles  into 
work  each  day,  in  effect,  receives  a  public 
subsidy  of  approximately  $5  per  day.  If 
we  subsidized  mass  transit  like  we  do  the 
private  commuter  we  would  have  to  pay 
each  rider  a  sizable  sum,  in  addition  to 
giving  him  a  free  ticket. 

The  cost  of  expanding  new  freeways 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  handle  more 
commuters  at  rush  hour  is  about  $23,000 
per  additional  car.  Thus  if  a  person 
moves  to  Arlington  and  decides  to  drive 
his  car  into  Washington  to  work  every 
day,  he,  in  effect,  is  asking  the  public 
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to  subsidize  him  to  the  tune  of  $23,000. 
What  this  really  means  is  that  cities  are 
paying  an  enormous  amount  to  increase 
their  own  air  pollution  and  subsidize 
commuters  who  do  not  have  to  pay  their 
fair  share  for  freeway  construction.  If 
we  continue  to  subsidize  the  private  com- 
muter to  the  extent  we  do  now,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  private  mass  tran- 
sit companies  go  under  for  lack  of  riders. 
Mass  transit  economizes  on  the  use  of 
scarce  space.  One  rail  track  can  carry 
70,000  people  per  hour,  an  exclusive  bus 
lane  can  carry  40.000  pe<H>le  per  hour. 
One  lane  of  expressway  can  haul  only 
up  to  3.000  people  per  hour  with  each 
car  having  an  average  occupancy  rate 
of  1.5  people  per  car,  a  somewhat  larg- 
er occupancy  rate  than  we  find  on  most 
of  our  freeways. 

Ilie  only  way  to  rectify  the  problem  is 
to  remove  the  subRidy  to  the  rush  hour 
commuter. 

My  bill  would  allow  large  cities  to  place 
tolls  on  freeways.  All  moneys  collected 
would  have  to  be  used  for  mass  transit, 
either  to  construct  new  systems,  or  to 
provide  monetary  help  to  existing  sys- 
tems. It  is  hoped  that  the  cities  would 
take  advantage  of  this.  But  the  bill  would 
not  force  them  to.  The  tolls  would  be 
most  effective  If  the  cities  would  use  peak 
hour  pricing,  the  absence  of  which  has 
caused  much  of  our  commuting  prob- 
lems. 

Since  the  freeways  were  built  primar- 
ily for  rush  hour  traffic  it  is  only  proper 
to  place  higher  tolls  on  rush  hour  use. 
We  do  this  in  virtually  all  other  areas  of 
our  economy  where  high  peak  loads  exist 
at  certain  times.  Telephone  calls  are 
cheaper  at  night  and  on  weekends,  movie 
theaters  charge  more  in  the  evening  than 
for  matinees,  plays  are  more  expensive 
to  see  on  Saturday  nights,  hotels  have 
higher  rates  in  season,  et  cetera.  Higher 
rush  hour  tolls  would  cause  people  to 
double  up  and  form  car  pools,  relieve 
congestion,  reduce  air  pollution,  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  more  parking  lots, 
make  mass  transit  more  appealing,  and 
eliminate  most  of  the  need  for  new  free- 
ways. There  would  bf  no  need  for  off- 
pMk  hour  tolls.  This  would  encourage 
people  to  come  downtown  to  shop.  Once 
downtown,  they  would  be  able  to  find 
parking  places,  now  almost  totally 
reserved  for  dally  commuters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
study  to  this  idea,  and  this  legislation. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  could  do  much 
for  our  troubled  cities. 


THE  POLXCYMAKERS  WHO  IN- 
VOLVED  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   aOTJTH   CABOUXA 

IN  THB  SXHATV  OP  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preaident,  oo 
June  1,  1871,  ThooMM  A.  Lane  wrote  a 
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very  thought-provoking  article  entitled 
"No  Hope  in  UJ3.  Foreign  PoUcy." 

General  Lane  includes  statements 
written  by  Chester  L.  Cooper  who  worked 
with  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  1954 
Geneva  Conference  and  the  1961-62 
Geneva  Conference  which  neutralized 
Laos.  He  also  worked  on  the  White  House 
national  security  staff  under  McGeorge 
Bundy  and  Walt  Rostow. 

This  column  points  out  the  ineptness 
of  the  policymakers  of  the  two  previous 
administrations  who  Involved  the  United 
States  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  F*resident.  in  my  view,  the  war 
could  have  been  ended  by  military  ac- 
tion years  ago.  However,  now,  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamization  plan  is  progres- 
sing siiccessfully.  It  is  my  hope  that 
South  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  withstand 
further  aggression  after  the  Vietnamese 
Government  assumes  full  control  over 
its  defense. 

This  article  points  out  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  direct  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy  £ind  military  operations  by  means 
of  legislative  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  a  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  is  involved  should  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  military  per- 
sonnel who  have  the  knowledge  and  first- 
hand information  to  make  the  best  anal- 
ysis. It  is  impractical  to  assume  that  ci- 
vilian policymakers,  who  have  to  depend 
upon  the  news  media  for  their  informa- 
tion, can  make  efficient  and  effective  de- 
cisions involving  combat  operations  in 
a  country  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  "No  Hope  in  U.S. 
FY)reign  Policy"  by  Thomas  A.  Lane. 
June  1.  1971.  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  HOFK  IK  U.S.  PoksiON  Policy 

Washington. — Writing  memc^s  la  a  pop- 
ulair  recoxirae  of  men  who  have  worked  In 
policy-making  positions  In  oxir  government. 
Public  concern  about  tbe  lasues  and  curiosity 
about  the  Inner  mysteries  assure  publishers 
of  a  substantlAl  public  response  to  such  offer- 
ings. 

The  memoirist  may  use  the  opportunity  to 
display  his  own  wisdom,  to  glorify  or  deflate 
his  erstwhile  superiors,  to  pnUse  the  deci- 
sions he  approved  and  to  display  the  error  of 
those  who  rejected  his  advloe.  He  may  even 
try  conscientiously  to  tall  a  story  which  wUl 
be  useful  to  posterity. 

In  the  Lost  Crusade  (Oodd.  Mead  *  Co., 
1970) ,  Chester  L.  Cooper  draws  upon  his  own 
eiqperlenoe  In  the  White  House  basement  to 
offer  his  story  of  the  origins  and  ptugreas 
of  tbe  Vietnam  war.  CX>oper  la  a  career  civil 
servant  wbo  worked  with  the  U.S.  driegatlona 
to  the  1954  Oeneva  Coolerenoe  which  divided 
Vietnam  and  to  the  1961-63  Geneva  Confer- 
ence which  neutralised  Laos.  He  served  also 
on  the  White  House  National  Security  staff 
under  llcOeorge  Bundy  and  Walt  Rostow. 
We  have  reason  to  expect  of  blm  a  percep- 
tive analysis  of  n.8.  policy. 

The  substance  of  the  Cooper  report  Is  that 
the  policy  makers  didn't  know  any  mors  than 
we  read  In  the  newapapeis.  And  when  press 
reports  were  so  biased  as  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic, they  misled  the  policy  makers  too.  For 
example.  Cooper  wrltee  of  the  Kay,  1963  riots 
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In  Hue,  "when  Dlem's  troops  fixed  Indis- 
criminately into  a  crowd  of  Buddhists  who 
were  displaying  a  religious  banner  in  defiance 
of  a  government  edict".  There  was  no  gov- 
ernment edict  against  displaying  rellglotis 
banners  but  only  a  requirement  that  priority 
of  place  be  given  to  tbe  national  flag.  The 
police  did  not  fire  indiscriminately  Into  the 
crowd.  Cooper's  knowledge  of  what  happened 
In  Vietnam  seems  to  come  from  David  Hal- 
berstaim  who  colored  events  to  serve  New 
York  Times  p<rilcy. 

On  such  critical  matters  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's decision  to  overthrow  President  Diem, 
revealed  by  Kenneth  O'Donnell  In  Life  maga- 
zine, Cooper  aeems  Incredibly  uninformed. 
He  gives  us  the  administration  propaganda 
line  that  Diem  was  a  dictator  overthrown  by 
his  own  people. 

What  were  the  wellsprlngs  of  the  Kennedy - 
Johnson  policies?  According  to  Cooper,  the 
policy  makers  thought  all  through  the  con- 
flict that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  winning. 
If  they  just  put  In  a  little  more  force,  the 
enemy  would  quit.  This  self-delusion  para- 
lysed policy  and  foreclosed  critical  analysis. 
The  leaders  never  realized  that  they  had 
created  conditions  which  assured  an  inter- 
minable war  of  attrition. 

Mr.  Cooper  still  doesn't  know  what  hap- 
pened. In  criticizing  the  Nixon  move  into 
Cambodia,  he  wrote:  "President  Nixon  did 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration regarded  as  \inthlnkable — he  'widened 
tbe  war'  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Vietnam." 
Of  course  this  "unthinkable"  option  was 
precisely  the  actl<n  required  to  defeat  tbe 
aggression  we  had  undertaken  to  repel. 

Who  pers\iaded  our  policy  makers  that  so 
simple  and  so  legitimate  a  course  as  striking 
back  at  the  aggressor  was  unthinkable? 
When  and  how  was  American  strategic 
thought  reduced  to  such  absurdity?  Cooper 
should  know  but  he  doesn't  tell.  Perhaps  he 
never  saw  the  Issue  clearly. 

If  Mr.  Cooper  will  analyse  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  will  find  that  this  line  of  thought 
came  from  his  British  associates.  Britain 
long  ago  learned  the  knack  of  giving  away 
the  substance  of  its  allies  while  conserving 
its  own  resources.  Britain  has  proflted  sub- 
stantially from  our  war  In  Vietnam.  It  has 
exercised  a  subtle  dominion  over  U.S.  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cooper  gives  us  guid- 
ance for  the  future.  We  must  leam  to  cope 
with  subnuclear  threats  to  the  peace.  "In  the 
last  analysis."  he  wrote,  "National  security 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  peaceful  and  or- 
dered world."  This  will  require  "close  con- 
sultations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  devel- 
oping effective,  non-polemic  channels  wltb 
Conmunlst  China  so  that  we  can  avoid.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
calculations about  objectives  and  intentions 
It  will  mean  an  expansion  of  American  aid 
programs  and  a  liberalisation  of  our  trade 
policies  leet  we  find  ourselves  phyebologlcaUy 
and  polltlc&lly  besieged  by  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  Asia." 

This  was  the  Kennedy  policy  which  led  lu 
into  war  in  Vietnam.  Diplomats  are  incapable 
of  learning  from  history. 


CBS  CONTEMPT  CITATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   RIfNSTI.VSltIA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OV  BXPRaSXNTATIVKB 

Thurtday.  Jvly  IS.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  <v- 
pOMd  to  House  Resolution  534,  which 
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proposed  that  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  and  its  president.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  be  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress for  refusing  to  make  certain  film 
material  av£iilable  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
I  favored  reconmiital  of  the  resolution 
to  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  first  amendment  of  our  Constitu- 
tion clearly  prohibits  inquiry  into  the 
news  judgments  of  broadcasters.  The 
course  rec(»nmended  by  the  majority  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  in  this  Instance  would  violate 
this  constitutional  prohlbltlcm.  A  long 
line  of  Supreme  Court  and  Federal  ap- 
pellate decisions  have  shown  the  judici- 
ary to  be  extremely  reluctant  to  infringe 
flrst  amendment  guarantees.  This  reluc- 
tance is  especially  strong  where  sought- 
after  information  is  available  from  other 
sources,  as  in  this  case. 

The  committee  claims  that  it  seeks  to 
develop  legislation  which  will  safeguard 
the  public  from  distortion  in  the  news 
media  and  that  the  sought-sifter  infor- 
mation is  necessary  to  this  end.  The  facts 
indicate  that  the  information  needed  to 
legislate  has  already  been  provided  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  or  is 
available  from  other  sources  Including 
the  Pentagon  and  the  individuals  inter- 
viewed for  the  program  in  question.  The 
way  to  temper  distortion  in  the  news 
media  is  not  through  an  extension  of 
congressional  controls  to  the  method  by 
which  news  is  obtained  and  reported, 
thus  doing  injury  to  the  first  amend- 
ment; rather  such  distortion  is  guarded 
against  by  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
in  a  free  press,  as  intended  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee subpena  is  both  uimecessary  and 
an  overextension  of  congressional  powers. 

While  the  Congress  has  the  duty  to 
regulate  the  broadcast  industry,  it  does 
not  have  the  right  to  do  so  by  violating 
basic  first  amendment  guarantees. 


BLACK  NEWLYWEDS  MARK  PROG- 
RESS IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPMESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  yesterday  reported  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Real 
Estate  Research  Corp.  which  reflects  that 
the  standard  of  living  for  Mack  newly- 
weds  has  greatly  Increaaed  over  the  past 
17  years. 

Pbr  example,  the  survey  reports  that 
in  June  of  1964,  14  percent  of  Chicago's 
black  newlyweds  started  their  married 
life  in  a  single,  rented  room.  In  June  of 
1971,  the  number  of  black  newlyweds  In 
Chicago  who  were  forced  to  start  married 
life  in  this  manner  had  dropped  to  only 
IJ  percent. 

Other  Improvements  In  living  condi- 
tions were  also  noted.  The  survey  dls- 
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closed  that  61.2  percent  of  young  black 
couples  own  an  automobile  today,  while 
only  42  percent  had  a  car  in  1954.  And, 
surprisingly,  a  higher  percentage  of  to- 
day's white  brides  than  black  responded 
that  they  plaimed  to  work  after  they 
were  married.  In  1954,  73  percent  of  the 
new  black  wives  planned  to  hold  a  regular 
job  after  marriage^today,  the  number 
of  employed  black  brides  has  reportedly 
dropped  to  68.8  percent.  While  there  is 
still  a  gap  between  black  and  white  eco- 
nomic advantages  as  consumers  there 
are  also  indicati(His  that  that  difference 
has  likewise  narrowed  appreciably  over 
the  past  17  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  subtle  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation still  exist  to  deprive  black  Amer- 
icans of  their  right  to  full  equality.  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  over  the  past  several 
years;  however,  I  must  cwifess  that,  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  still  moving  too  slow- 
ly toward  the  day  when  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  discern  any  socioeconomic  or 
political  advantages  of  one  race  over  an- 
other. Furthermore,  I  am  convinced  that 
progress  comes  faster  and  is  most  lasting 
when  it  is  achieved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  progress 
of  the  past  several  years  to  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues,  and  I  salute  black 
Americans  everywhere  for  their  remark- 
ably dignified  march  toward  full  equality 
under  the  law. 


OUTSIDE  EARNINGS  AND  THE 
WORKLOAD  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   NXW    HAlfPSHIU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yes- 
terday the  House  passed  a  bill  to  give 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
an  administrative  assistant.  I  supported 
this  bill.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
workload  of  the  High  Court  is  enormous 
and  the  burden  (Hi  its  members  stagger- 
ing. I  believe  the  Congress  recognised 
this  in  voting  in  favor  of  this  bill  by  a 
2- to- 1  margin. 

Despite  this  woridood,  a  financial 
statement  for  the  first  6  months  of  1971 
filed  by  Associate  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  shows  outside  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  his  salary.  It  reports  some  $37,000 
on  the  side,  chiefly  from  qjeaklng  and 
writing,  contrasted  with  $30,000  in  salary 
for  the  same  period. 

In  a  TV  Interview  a  week  ago  Monday, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  noted  that  the 
Court's  caseload  has  increased  from 
1,100  in  1950  to  more  than  4,000  this 
year,  m  this  sttuatlin  it  is  more  than  a 
little  perplexing  that  a  Justice  has  suffi- 
cient time  to  earn  in  excess  of  his  salary 
from  outside  activity. 
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Undoubtedly  this  practice  is  legal.  It 
is  not  the  practice  of  law  and  there  is  no 
rule  or  regulation  prohibiting  it  that  I 
Itnow  of.  Equally  certain  is  the  fact  that 
as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  probably  not  a 
subject  that  lends  itself  to  legislative  re- 
striction. 

However,  it  does  seem  to  me.  as  well  as 
to  several  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter,  that  some  restraints  on  such 
outside  earnings  might  be  in  order  as  a 
matter  of  self -discipline  or  self-restraint 
or  what  have  you.  The  same  principle 
should  i^ply  to  Members  of  Congress. 
If  there  is  sufficient  time  to  write  and 
speak  at  an  extrajudicial  function  to  the 
tune  of  $6,000  a  month,  perhaps  the 
Court  is  not  all  that  overburdened.  Or, 
more  significantly,  perhaps  those  engag- 
ing in  all  this  outside  activity  are  throw- 
ing a  disproportionate  part  of  the  load 
on  others  who  stick  to  their  heavy  Judi- 
cial responsibilities? 


WILL  A  BULLDOZER  COOL  THINQS 
OFF? 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  osoBCiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  third 
of  a  series  of  articles  concerning  model 
cities  that  recently  appeaj-ed  In  the  At- 
lanta Constitution : 

Wnx  A  BiTLLDozKt  CooL  TRXNOs  Orr? 
(By  Duane  Rlner) 

Cary  Hooks,  state  director  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  says  he's  confident 
that  tbe  frustrations  of  Model  Cities  resi- 
dents wUl  "cool  off"  once  they  see  construc- 
tion begin  on  a  couple  of  apartment  com- 
plexes. 

"Let  the  people  see  something  being  built. 
If  you  do  a  little  something,"  said  Hooks, 
"pe<9le  will  say,  'It's  a  start.' 

"Once  they  see  a  bulldozer  down  there, 
theyll  be  all  right." 

Model  Cities  residents  have  been  wait- 
ing two  years  for  a  start.  Too  much  land 
has  been  cleared  with  no  results. 

Emory  University  sociology  professor  Alvln 
Boskoff,  who  analyzed  all  aq>ects  of  the 
Model  Cities  housing  program,  said  the  ho\is- 
Ing  components — clearance,  relocation,  re- 
habUitatlon  and  new  housing — had  produced 
"minor  achievements  and  major  frustra- 
tions." 

He  singled  out  the  "highly  det&lled  pro- 
cedures" of  the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority 
(AHA)  as  impeding  achievement  and  said 
some  "Informants"  Indicated  that  the  au- 
thority "has  not  given  high  priority  or  extra- 
ordinary emphasis  to  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram despite  tbe  location  of  a  field  office  in 
the  Model  Cities  complex." 

Boskoff  said  In^lementatlon  at  clearance 
policy  was  evaluated  by  all  thoee  he  Inter- 
viewed as  "difficiilt,  disappointing  and  al- 
most disastrous." 

The  most  widespread  explanation,  Boskoff 
found,  was  "tbe  general  character  and  orga- 
nisation of  the  AHA,"  operating  as  It  doea 
'largely  but  not  completMy  in  req>onae  to 
federal  regulations." 

Tbe  negotiation  prooees  for  land  to    be 
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cleared  aJiao  oune  In  for  critlclnm  in  the 
Emory  report. 

"In  the  judgment  of  most  informants," 
the  report  said,  "the  Housing  authority  and 
Uodel  Cities  staff  had  been  unable  to  develop 
an  adequate  public  relations  program  for 
Model  Cltlea  residents.  As  a  result.  th«re 
was  considerable  misunderstanding  of  clear- 
ance objectives,  much  misinformation  and 
rumor,  and  understandable  fears  about  hav- 
ing no  place  to  live." 

Boekoff  said  the  clearance  situation  "re- 
flects a  confused  and  inelBclent  set  of  de- 
cisions— some  made  In  haste  and  others  rep- 
resenting poor  judgment." 

An  example  of  the  hopeless  wheel-q>lnnlng 
that  has  marred  the  Uodsl  Cities  bousing 
effort  was  a  parcel  of  land  on  which  14  houses 
stood. 

The  land  was  purchased,  cleared  and  at- 
tempts were  launched  to  arrange  for  new 
apartments.  Disputes  ttared  between  a  rest- 
dcnt  housing  committee  and  tha  Atlanta 
Housing  Authority.  A  suitable  qwnsor  could 
not  be  found. 

During  all  the  furor,  the  contotir  of  the 
land — a  steep  slope — was  never  considered. 
When  the  soU  was  finally  tested  late  last 
summer  It  was  found  that  most  oT  the  land 
was  unsuitable  for  building  and  the  project 
was  ineligible  for  FHA  loans. 

Here's  what  the  Smory  sociologist  con- 
eluded: 

"Responsibility  for  selection  at  clearance 
sltsB  la  tlM  Model  ClUss  azeft  U  shared  by  the 
Model  Cities  staff,  the  AHA  and  the  City 
Plannmg  department.  But  the  fact  that  their 
coUaetive  deelaloDS  were  qusstlonable — or  Ill- 
advised— 4s  perhaps  less  significant  than  the 
fact  that  there  w«s  no  procedure  tor  review- 
ing decisions  ttiat  ware  made  under  severe 
time  pressures.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  this  failure  to  institute  responsible 
review  and  evaluation  Is  a  major  symptom 
of  the  Model  Cities  effort." 

One  of  the  greatest  public  relations  flasoos, 
according  to  Boskoff,  Involved  relocation  of 
Model  CiUes  rssklenU. 

"Residents  were  confused  by  notices  and 
information  sheets  that.  In  the  opinion  of 
several  officials  interviewed,  were  unclear, 
unattuned  to  the  educational  level  of  most 
residents  and  even  Included  inaccurate  in- 
formation." 

The  "highly  inadequate"  public  rrtatlons, 
be  said,  "stimulated  fear,  desperation  and 
resistances  that  directly  conflicted  with  the 
avowed  objectives  of  tiie  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram In  general  and  Its  bousing  alms  in  par- 
tlcuUur." 

Then  Boskoff  found  that  relooatlon  as- 
sistance for  Model  Cities  residents  was  ac- 
corded low — "or  maybe  no  priority" — by  the 
Atlanta  Housing  Authority. 

He  found  while  examining  flies  that  few 
applicants  came  to  the  office  for  assistance 
and  that  housing  counselors  in  the  office 
"were  not  notlceaMy  engaged  In  work  over 
long  segments  of  the  morning  or  the  after- 
noon." 

In  short,  he  concluded,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  office  "was  one  of  low  pressure,  unruffled 
laxity  and  modest  tnvorvement." 

Temporary  bousing  for  displaced  Model 
Cities  resldenU  has  been  the  most  highly 
publicized  falling.  Remember  the  aoo  mo- 
bile homes  costing  about  $3  million  that 
were  found  sitting  Idle  on  a  lot  adjacent  to 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary  last  Sep- 
tember? Approximately  100  were  Btni  sitting 
there  late  in  April.  About  30  remain  late 
in  May. 

Several  of  Boskoffls  Infminants  gleaned  the 
Impression  that  City  Hall  and  the  Housing 
authority  were  'nixkew«rm"  to  temporary 
housing  and  simply  did  not  press  for  quick 
and  efficient  action. 
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How  does  Boakoff  sum  up  the  Model  Cities 
approach  to  bousing? 

"It  was  developed  in  great  baste  and  with 
much  vagueness  as  to  implementation  and 
administration.  Consequently,  goals  were  set 
neither  In  response  to  well  documented  needs 
of  resident  families,  nor  in  line  with  the 
known  capacities  of  operating  agencies." 

He  also  notes  the  lack  of  a  "demMistratloo" 
flavor  and  a  "virtual  absence  of  innovation." 

"The  prosaic  and  lustatless  quality  of 
these  programs  was  also  reflected  In  the  deci- 
sion to  depend  on  existing  agencies  for  im- 
plementing housing  goals.  In  other  words, 
the  same  agencies  that  had  been  unable  to 
promote  a  needed  housing  supply  In  the  past 
were  asked  to  try  again  under  a  new  label." 

The  major  burden  for  bousing  in  Model 
Cities,  he  observed,  remained  on  the  "groan- 
ing shoulders"  of  the  Atlanta  Hoiislng  Au- 
thority, which  was  simultaneously  resiKinsl- 
ble  for  redevelopment  In  other  parts  of 
Atlanta. 

Boekoff  says  a  key  deflciency  in  the  Model 
Cities  program  was  the  failure — untn  re- 
cently— of  City  Hall  to  demonsta«te  "either 
an  official  or  unofficial  interest  in,  or  re- 
q>onslbUlty  for,  the  Model  Cities  program." 

He  also  blames  the  U.S.  Depturtment  of 
Housing  4md  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
for  providing  little  guidance  or  supiwrt  for 
Model  Cities  In  its  tiousing  problem. 
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AYER'8  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MAasACHuasrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inform  the  house  of 
Representatives  of  the  100th  anniveracury 
of  Ayer.  a  community  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  of  north  central 
Massachusetts. 

Ayer  was  Incorporated  by  charter  on 
February  IS,  1871.  By  its  provislmis,  that 
portion  of  the  town  of  Shirley  lying  east 
of  the  Nashua  River,  and  that  part  of 
Qroton  lying  south  of  a  straight  line 
running  easterly  from  the  point  of  Junc- 
tion of  James'  Brook  with  the  Nashua 
River,  to  the  point  where  the  southern 
side  of  the  county  road  leading  from 
Oroton  by  Ridge  Hill  Tavern  to  Uttleton 
Old  Common  intersects  a  line  between 
Oroton  and  Littleton  near  Spectacle 
Pond,  were  incorporated  in  the  new  town. 
The  physical  shape  of  the  town  is  In  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  averaging  about 
4  miles  long;  from  east  to  west  and 
about  2  miles  wide  from  north  to 
south.  Bordered  by  Shirley  on  the  west, 
Oroton  on  the  north,  Littleton  on  the 
east,  and  Harvard  on  the  south,  Ayer  Is 
located  36  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 

The  earliest  name  by  which  this  south- 
em  portion  of  Oroton  was  known  was  the 
name  given  to  It  by  the  Indians,  Nona- 
colcus,  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  a 
brook  flowing  through  the  town.  Later 
the  town  was  called  South  Oroton,  then 
Oroton  Junction,  and  finally  Ayer. 

On  August  5,  1869.  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Oroton  Junction  Public  ^irlt 
newspaper  advocating  secession  of  Oro- 


ton Junction  from  the  (>arent  town,  on 
the  groiHids  that  the  citlxens  had  to  go 
4  miles  to  town  meetings,  and  that 
while  a  numerical  majority  of  the  voters 
of  the  town  resided  at  the  Junction,  they 
did  not  receive  their  fair  proportion  of 
oflices  in  the  government  of  the  town.  At 
a  town  meeting  on  January  3, 1871,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  that  there  would  be 
no  opposition  to  separation. 

On  January  20,  1871,  a  correspondent 
suggested  in  the  Public  Spirit  the  name 
of  Ayer  as — 

Easy  to  spell  and  speak;  not  likely  to  be 
confused  with  that  of  any  other  town  In  the 
state,  and  associated  in  tbe  mind  of  every 
one  with  the  sweet  strains  of  Robert  Bums. 

The  name  of  Ayer,  however,  was  not 
given  to  the  town  from  the  Scottish 
River — ^Ayr — "associated  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  with  the  sweet  strains  of 
Robert  Bums,  but  in  honor  of  Dr. 
James  C.  Ayer  of  Lowell,  who  said  that 
he  appreciated  the  high  honor  the  town 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  hoped  that  the 
future  would  present  no  occasion  to  re- 
gret the  choice  they  had  made.  Later  he 
furnished  the  town  with  the  f imds  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  town  hall. 

Although  the  town  was  primarily  an 
agricultural  c<xiimunlty.  early  Industries 
included  an  oil  and  batting  mill,  grist 
mills,  saw  mills,  a  brewery,  lumber  mills, 
a  gravestone  maniifacturing  plant,  the 
Martin  k  Co.  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  plows  and  other  agricultural  im- 
plements, ft  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  Ross'  transparent  soap,  paper  mills, 
a  steam  tannery,  an  iron  furnace,  fulling 
and  coloring  mills,  wood-working  and 
shingles  factories  and  a  horseshoe  nail 
factory. 

Presently  Ayer  is  the  center  for  the 
central  Massachusetts  apple  Industry. 
Industrial  sewing  machines,  concrete 
products,  Indtifltrlal  cutlery,  silver  tOieen 
products,  chemicals  for  can  making,  and 
packing  machinery  are  manufactured. 
The  town's  major  industry,  the  Hartnett 
Tarming  Co.,  was  destix>yed  by  fire  in 
1961.  During  the  past  50  years,  Ayer  has 
been  known  to  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  who  have  spent  some  time  at 
Fort  Devens. 

Many  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
House  ttf  Representatives  probably  re- 
member well  the  scenic  beauty  of  Ayer 
and  Fort  Devens.  I  salute  and  congratu- 
late Ayer  on  her  100th  birthday,  and  ex- 
press my  best  wishes  for  her  continued 
future  growth  and  development. 

The  entire  Nation  owes  an  incalcutaible 
debt  to  the  people  of  the  town  of  Ayer 
where  during  the  frantic  years  of  the 
Second  World  War,  division  after  divi- 
sion of  American  men  came  and  went 
through  the  facilities  of  Port  Devens. 

I  am  ceitaln  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Ayer  and  of  the 
entire  Montachuaett  region  that  this 
unique  New  England  town  whldi  has 
touched  the  lives  of  innumerable  Ameri- 
can men  should  continue  to  serve  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  by 
its  dedication  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  all  of  the  many  services 
offered  to  the  country  by  Fort  Devens. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Bob  Packwood,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eason,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood  our  Father,  not  in  our  merit  but 
in  our  need  we  come  to  Thee.  Free  our 
minds  of  all  lower  thoughts  that  we  may 
now  contemplate  only  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  good  and  true.  May  these  days 
of  crisis  and  intense  work  be  times  of 
enrichment  of  life  and  of  strengthening 
character,  when  the  spiritual  nature  is 
nourished  and  we  grow  in  the  ways  of 
Thy  kingdom.  Help  us  to  think  and  act 
on  those  things  which  make  for  a  better 
nation  and  a  more  righteous  people.  May 
the  peace  we  seek  for  the  nations  begin 
in  us  and  abide  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
serve  Thee  in  this  Chamber. 

We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIONATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk, 
PaxsmiKT  PKo  TKicpoax, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  July  18.  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Bob 
Packwood,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

AUXN    J.    EU.XNSBI, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, July  15,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURJNO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tive calendar  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  248  and  ending  with  Calendar  No. 
255. 


HIGHEST  STATE  APPELLATE  COURT 
LIBRARIES  AS  DEPOSITORY  LI- 
BRARIES 

The  bill  tS.  2227)  to  amend  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  designate  the  library  of 
the  highest  appellate  court  in  each  State 
as  a  depository  library,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
19  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'S  1915.  Highest  State  appellate  court  libraries 
as  depository  libraries 
"Upon  the  request  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  of  a  State,  the  Public  I^nter  Is  author- 
ized to  designate  the  library  of  that  court  as 
a  depository  library.  The  provisions  of  section 
191 1  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  library 
so  designated." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 

"1915.  Highest  State  appellate  court  libraries 
as  depository  libraries." 


THE   HUMAN   COST  OF   SOVUrT 
COMMUNISM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  142)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  study  entitled 
"The  Human  Cost  of  Soviet  Communism" 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

s.  Rn.  143 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document  the  study  entitled  "The  Human 
Cost  of  Soviet  Communism",  prepared  by 
Robert  Conquest  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  for  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  that  there  be 
printed  ten  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  that  conunlt- 
tee. 


THE  72D  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
DAR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  150)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  72d  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  document  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  160 

Resolved,  l^at  the  seventy-second  annual 
report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the 
year  ended  March  1,  1969,  be  printed,  with 
an  Illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


PRINTING  THE  PRAYERS  OF  THE 
CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  SENATE  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Tiie  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  34)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate 
during  the  91st  Congress  as  a  Senate 
document,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Rkb.  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  with  an  illustration  as  a  Senate 
document,  the  prayers  by  tbe  Reverend 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  S.T.D.,  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of  the  d&Uy  ses- 
slons  of  the  Senate  during  the  Nlnety-flrst 
Congress,  together  with  any  other  prayers 
offered  by  him  during  that  period  in  tils 
official  capacity  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  of 
which  one  thousand  thirty  would  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  nine  hundred  seventy 
would  be  for  the  use  of  ttie  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Sxc.  a.  The  copy  for  the  document  au- 
thorized In  section  1  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

MURALS   IN   THE  HOUSE  WING  OF 
THE  CAPITOL 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  169) 
authorizing  the  acceptance,  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  library  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress,  from  the  U.S.  Capitol  ffis- 
torlcal  Society,  of  predlminary  design 
sketches  and  funds  for  murote  in  the 
east  corridor,  first  floor,  in  the  House 
wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  STUDENT  AID 
PROGRAMS,  1971 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  31) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  compUa- 
tion  entitled  "Federal  and  State  Student 
Aid  Programs,  1971"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1,  line  6, 
after  the  word  "printed",  strike  out 
"sixty-two"  and  insert  "sixty-eight";  so 
as  to  make  the  concurrent  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  oom- 
pUatlon  enUUed  "Federal  and  State  Student 
Aid  Programs,  1971",  prepared  by  tb»  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  the  Senate  Oommtttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document;  and  that  there  be  printed 
Blxty-elgbt  thousand  two  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  suoh  document,  at  which 
forty-tbree  thousand  nine  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  t2ie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, ten  thousand  three  hiindred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  ten 
thousand  copies  shall  foe  for  tlie  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wei- 
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f«r«,  •nd  four  ttaouauid  copies  «!h*ll  be  for 
the  uae  of  the  Houae  Committee  on  >duc«- 
tlon  and  Labor. 

Sec.  3.  Copies  of  auch  document  ah*ll  be 
prona«d  to  lgin>l>wri  of  the  Senate  and  the 
HouM  of  Repreaentatlv«s  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  after  vlUcti  the  unused  balances 
shaU  revert  to  the  respective  Senate  and 
House  document  rooms. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ooncttirent  resolutkm.  as  amended, 
▼as  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
PRINTINO  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
conciUTent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  242) 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amaidment,  on  page  1,  after  line  6. 
strike  out: 

"niat  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
seaaion  of  the  Ninety-second  Congress  there 
■hall  be  printed  for  the  tise  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Aifalrs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rewntatlTes  flfty-slx  thousand  one  hundred 
eoplaa  of  a  publication  entitled  "Summary 
of  Veterans  lieglslatlon  Reported,  Nlnety-sec- 
oond  Congress,"  with  an  additional  forty 
foar  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  Members 
oC  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Hie  concurrent  rescdution,  as  amend- 
ed, wms  agreed  to. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMTT- 
TKE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  Soiate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
reairtutkn  (8.  Res.  69)  authorizing  the 
ptintiag  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ermnent  Operations,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments, 
in  line  8,  after  the  word  "printed",  strike 
out  "five"  and  insert  "two";  and,  after 
line  7,  strikeout: 

8bc.  s.  One  hundred  copies  shall  be  bound 
with  a  buckram  corer  sod  gold  lettering  for 
tha  vam  at  the  Oominlttae  on  Ooremment 
Oparatloaia. 

So  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 
Reaobftd,  That  there  be  printed,  with  Ulus- 
tratlona,  as  a  Senate  document  a  compila- 
tion of  materials  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  Senate  Cotnmlttee  on  OoTemment  Op- 
erations In  connection  with  tta  fiftieth  an- 
niTvreary  (1931-1071). 

Sac.  3.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  abaU  be  printed  two  thouaand  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  uae  of  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  Ooremment  OperaKlooa. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 


PRBSHMNT  NIXON'S  VOKTBCGU- 
IMO  TRIP  TO  THE  PEOPLED  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA 

Mr.  acOTT.  Mr.  Pretldent.  the  sur- 
Pttee  which  the  country  felt  in  the  an- 


nouncement of  the  President  last  night 
was  surely  coupled  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  relief  that  we  are  gc^ng  to  be 
able,  again,  to  open  a  dialog  with  750  mil- 
lion people. 

My  own  position  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan has  not  changed.  I  support  that  gov- 
ernment. The  President  has  made  it  dear 
that  his  decisicxi  is  not  in  any  sense  di- 
rected against  or  in  any  sense  hostile  to 
any  other  nati(Hi.  That,  too,  is  good. 

The  President's  announcement  has 
worldwide  implications.  Many  things 
may  come  from  it.  First  of  all,  a  general 
lowering  of  tensions,  a  movement  towairl 
more  peaceful  rtiations  among  the  na- 
tions, a  betterment  of  our  imderstand- 
ing,  and  the  opportunity  to  excliange  re- 
lationships with  mainland  China  on  a 
political.  Journalistic,  cultural,  and  on 
other  bases. 

Mr.  President,  I  hazard  the  modest 
suggestion  that  in  the  past,  when  Presi- 
dents have  engaged  in  foreign  policy 
visits  abroad,  they  have,  on  occasion, 
elected  to  take  with  them  representatives 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which 
shares  certain  foreign  policy  obligations 
with  the  Presidttit. 

I  have  no  idea  what  the  President's 
views  are  in  this  regard,  but  it  is,  I  think, 
well  known  that  the  majority  leader  and 
I  on  other  occasions  have  Indicated  our 
entire  willingness  to  do  whatever  the 
President  had  in  mind.  I,  myself,  am  vol- 
unteering again,  should  the  occasion 
arise:  but,  in  any  event,  I  am  sure  the 
President  will  keep  Congress — particu- 
larly the  Senate — fully  advised. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  some  rep- 
resentation by  the  legislative  branch  at 
the  time  the  trip  of  the  President  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  made,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  most  desirable.  It 
is  better  for  me  to  say  that  now,  before 
I  know  whether  it  is  included  in  the  plan, 
rather  than  afterwards. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  impact 
of  the  President's  announcement  will  be 
considerable  on  Hanoi.  It  is  the  old  ploy 
which  the  Romans  knew  as  "vis  a  tergo," 
that  Is,  to  push  from  the  rear — the  sud- 
den movement  from  behind.  Therefore. 
Hanoi  is  bound  to  be  looking  over  its 
shoulder  and  speculating.  I  imagine  that 
every  room  in  every  cbancellory  in 
Hanoi  is  abuzs  today  because  they  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  opening 
of  this  new  form  of  relationship  with 
mainland  China  may  not,  indeed,  dilute 
to  some  degree  the  heretofore  aba<dute 
reliance  on  their  big  brother. 

Thus,  I  imagine  that  some  good  may 
flow  from  this  and  that  something  may 
happen  in  Paris.  But.  In  any  event,  a 
giant  leap  forward  has  been  taken  by 
the  President  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
it.  The  country  is  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  wlih  to  commend  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  tnttlaUve  he 
has  shown  in  his  constant  attempts, 
since  he  has  assumed  ofBce,  to  bring 
about  a  degree  of  normahaatlon  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

I  know  of  the  President's  intense,  per- 


sonal, and  life-long  interest  in  China  and 
the  Par  Bast.  I  am  aware  of  the  moves 
which  he  has  made,  beginning  in  Febru- 
ary of  1969.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  I  think  he  Is  heading  In  the  right 
direction,  at  the  right  pace,  and  with  the 
right  amount  of  circumspection. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  visit  which 
the  Presid«it  announced  that  he  will 
imdertake  on  the  invitation  of  Chou  E:n- 
lal  within  the  next  9  months  will  bear 
some  fruit  in  bringing  about  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  situation  In  ESast  Asia  and  the 
western  Pacific,  and  in  bringing  about 
also  a  quicker  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  has  for  several  months 
been  carrying  on  probes  through  third 
persons,  third  parties  and  third  govern- 
ments, and  I  am  assiuning  that  one  of 
these  probes  has  been  with  Peking.  I 
assume  also  that,  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  taken  place,  Peking  as  well  as  Moscow 
might  well  have  been  consulted  by  Le 
Doc  Tho.  a  key  member  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  polltburo,  before  he  arrived 
at  Paris  and  before  the  seven-point  pro- 
posal of  Madam  Blnh. 

So  the  President  has  undertaken  an- 
other step.  One  of  the  earlier  steps  was 
to  do  away  with  certain  trade  restrictions 
between  this  country  and  China  that  had 
been  imposed  since  1951  in  the  nature  of 
a  primary  and  secondary  boycott — a  use- 
less policy. 

The  President  has  also  broadened  the 
number  of  types  of  professions  and  peo- 
ple who  would  be  given  valid  passports 
by  this  Government  to  go  to  China.  He 
still  has  on  the  books  the  promise  that 
this  Government  would  be  willing  to  send 
newsmen  into  China  and  in  return  Pe- 
king could  send  an  equal  number  of 
newsmen  here. 

The  President  has  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  allowing  certain  nonstrategic 
type  of  materials  to  be  traded  to  main- 
land China.  And  now  his  latest  move — 
which  I  must  admit  in  all  frankness  and 
candor  came  as  a  total  siuprise  to  me — 
is  a  continuation  of  what  he  has  done 
previously  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
plan  he  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
his  term. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  what  has 
been  done  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Kissinger  did  not  have 
tummy  trouble.  Out  of  this  has  come  the 
results  which  the  President  has  now  re- 
layed to  the  American  people.  I  might 
observe  that  the  President  got  the  most 
important  impact  out  of  the  shortest 
speech  of  his  career. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield  for  a  mc»nent,  I  would 
like  to  observe  in  the  words  of  Confu- 
cius that  perhaps  It  may  be  said,  "Man 
who  have  stomach  trouble  in  Karachi 
take  pot  to  China."  [Laughter.  1 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  NATO: 
TROOP  REDUCTIONS — ^Vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preddeut,  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Poet,  there 
appears  a  commentary  by  Mr.  ti»x 
Lemer  on  the  European  troop  reduction 
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ameiKlmenft  which  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  several  we^ES  ago. 

Mr.  Lemer  is  most  perceptive,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  noting  that  tiiere  is  moie 
involved  in  this  issue  than  the  question 
of  niBnbers  of  U£.  forces  in  Europe  and 
their  cost.  What  is  involved,  as  he  poinits 
out,  is  a  whole  system  of  relationships — 
economic,  political,  social  cuid,  one  might 
add,  psychological — between  the  United 
States  fuid  Europe  which  have  revolved 
around  the  military  alliance. 

While  NATO  has  been  the  core  of  that 
system,  it  is  still  but  one  factor.  More- 
over, the  number  of  U.S.  forces  assigned 
to  NATO  is  a  fraction  of  that  factor. 
It  is  true  that  a  change  in  the  core  of 
the  complex  is  bound  to  affect  the  entire 
relati<»ship.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
point  of  the  troop  reduction  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  not  twHy  cut  costs 
and  redeploy  U.S.  forces,  it  would  filso 
act  to  move  the  entire  system  of  U.S.- 
European  relationships  away  from  past 
concepts  which,  in  my  Judgment,  are 
acting  as  a  drag  on  the  rational  evolu- 
tion of  this  system.  Witliin  these  anti- 
quated concepts  Europe  is  seen,  as  it 
was  two  decades  ago,  as  dependent  in  a 
many-sided  fashion  on  the  United  States. 
This  overlong  clinging  to  what  is  long 
since  past  Is  most  glaring,  I  believe,  in 
the  atrophying  of  the  U.S.  role  in  NATO 
and  the  sacrosanctity  with  which  the 
size  of  the  troop  deploymenit-  has  been 
surrounded. 

In  any  event,  I  am  most  happy  to 
share  Mr.  Lemer's  astute  observations 
with  the  Senate.  May  I  add  that  with 
many  of  them  I  am  in  complete  accord, 
such  as  his  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  a  European  commander  of  NATO. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
referred  to,  a  series  of  three  articles 
by  Nick  Thlmmesch  and  other  material 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transatlantic  Pastnzrs 
(By  tSax  Lemer) 

Despite  my  disagreement  with  Sen.  Mans- 
field's determined  drive  to  get  half  the  Amer- 
ican troops  out  of  Europe,  and  whatever  Its 
fi.nal  outcome,  I  am  glad  he  has  stirred  the 
slumbering  issue  to  life. 

Unexamined  assumptions  are  dangerous,  In 
public  policy  as  In  private  life.  Mansfield 
has  made  me,  for  one,  dust  off  my  own  en- 
counters with  the  NATO  problem,  my  travels 
and  conversations  In  Europe,  to  rethink  the 
Europe-America  {jartnershlp. 

That's  what  It  Is.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  The  Senators  and  commentators  who  treat 
troop  cuts  Just  as  a  matter  of  saving  some 
money,  and  getting  soldiers  back  to  K-.^rn^.i 
and  away  from  the  sin-places  of  Europe,  are 
ripping  a  single  thread  out  of  a  whole  coat. 

The  coat  Is  nothing  less  than  an  alliance 
system,  stretching  far  beyond  the  military, 
between  Europe  and  America.  It  Is  probably 
the  most  crucial  alliance  system  In  the 
world,  slnoe  It  links  two  creative  continents, 
EJurope  and  America — two  culture  clusters 
very  much  In  ferment,  two  power  structures 
which  are  unequaled  by  any  other  combina- 
tion In  the  world.  Don't  give  It  up  or  let  it  be 
broken  too  cavalierly. 

The  heart  of  the  alliance — NATO,  the  de- 
fense system — caste  Into  being  36  years  ago. 
It  Isn't   anywhere  near  the  whole  BTurope- 


Amerloa  story,  which  Includes  the  business 
investments,  the  currency  exchange  system, 
the  trade  union  relations,  the  scientific  and 
technological  exchange,  the  intellectual  In- 
terplay. 

But  the  common  defense  of  Europe,  and 
through  It  the  defense  of  America,  Is  part 
of  It.  We  have  all  but  forgotten  that  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  died  In  two  mon- 
ster wars  became  European  stability  broke, 
and  Its  breaking  engulfed  America. 

In  his  pre-Nlxon  phase,  in  1966,  Henry 
Kissinger  wrote  a  sharp  analysis  of  what  he 
called  "The  Troubled  Partnership"  (Anchor 
Paperback) .  I  should  myself  call  It  the  Tired 
Partnership.  A  25-year  marlage  Is  a  long  mar- 
riage between  continents  as  between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  but  in  neither  case  do  you  opt 
out  Just  for  the  hell  of  It.  As  in  a  marriage 
also,  there  have  been  neurotic  interactions 
between  these  transatlantic  {partners. 

The  Europeans  went  into  NATO  to  resist 
Russian  Invasion;  they  have  stayed  In  It  to 
get  the  umbrella  of  American  nuclear  pro- 
tection. They  make  their  contribution  to  th? 
NATO  conventional  forces  grudgingly — Jusit 
enough  to  keep  American  forces  there,  but 
not  so  much  as  will  make  the  nuclear  um- 
brella unnecessary. 

America  in  turn  wants  the  ground  and  air 
resistance  to  be  more  than  a  token,  so  that 
a  Soviet  attack  will  meet  "multiple  options" 
and  a  "flexible  response,"  Instead  of  trigger- 
ing a  nuclear  response  automatically. 

To  freshen  the  alliance  I  am  all  for  putting 
more  pressure  on  the  European  partners  to 
carry  their  weight  and  do  more  to  achieve 
adequate  force  levels.  I  am  also  for  helping 
them  move  forward  an  independent  European 
nuclear  deterrent,  if  {Xiseible,  to  get  them  free 
of  dependence  on  America.  And  obviously  I 
am  for  talks  with  Russia  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  group  about  mutual  troop  reductions 
on  both  sides,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  sense. 

But  we  must  change  the  psychology  of  the 
partnership.  It's  time  for  the  U.S.  to  drop  its 
old  habit  of  having  the  commander  of  the 
NATO  forces  always  an  American,  and  time 
also  to  cut  the  top  European  group  Into  con- 
sultations on  nuclear  policy.  Finally  It  is  time 
to  recognize  that  while  NATO  itself  can't  be- 
come a  bargaining  unit  for  a  European  de- 
tente— a  thaw  in  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians— Its  members  can  do  It  bilaterally. 
•  •  •  •  • 

That  Is  Just  what  Chancellor  Brandt  has 
been  trying  to  do  in  his  OstpolUik.  and  he 
needs  more  encouragement  from  the  State 
nlng  again  and  the  sap  Is  flowing  again  In 
Europe  depends  not  only  on  a  military  power 
balance,  which  NATO  has  supplied,  but  also 
on  a  sense  that  the  congealed  waters  are  run- 
ning again  and  the  sap  is  flowing  again  li 
the  trees. 

Brandt  made  it  clear,  in  a  sharp  statement 
on  the  Mansfield  sortie,  that  the  Germans 
must  be  sure  of  America's  presence  In  Eu- 
rope If  they  are  to  bargain  effectively  for 
detente  with  the  Russians. 

Nixon  brought  out  an  array  of  btgwlgs 
to  back  up  his  antl-Mansfleld  drive.  For  me 
what  counts  is  not  so  much  their  authority 
as  the  witness  they  bear  to  the  long  partner- 
ship, which  has  kept  the  peace  too  well  to  be 
unraveled  In  a  fit  of  alliance  fatigue. 

IProm  Forbes,  July  15,  1B71| 
Fact  and  Comment 
a  choice  that  rxallt  is  no  choice 
The  bipartisan  unanimity  of  Washington's 
ex  and  present  statesmen  on  not  reducing 
our  armed   forces   In  Europe  by   half   was 
Impressive  only  because  moat  of  these  fel- 
lows   in    private — and    sometimes    public — 


conversations  usually  speak  o(  one  another 
with  the  utmost  disdain. 

I  found  the  point  of  view  In  which  they 
were  In  agreement  about  as  sense-making 
as  the  Inflexible  Indochina  policy  pursued 
by  Dean  Rusk  for  eight  years. 

In  the  turbulent  decade  or  two  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  n's  end,  NATO  and  our 
huge  manpower-money  commitment  to  It 
made  sense.  NATO  had  a  real  military  capa- 
bility, and  served  to  shield  Western  Europe 
from  aggression. 

In  the  totally  unlikely  event  that  the 
Russians  should  suddenly  march  against 
Free  Europe,  NATO  as  an  effective  military 
force  simply  no  longer  is — Ask  any  battalion 
or  regimental  commander  about  the  instant- 
ready  status  of  his  force,  and  no  Informed 
source  in  any  world  capital  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  answer. 

The  fact  is  our  300,000  men  in  Europe  and 
their  nearly-that-many  dependents  are  there 
as  hostag^ — merely  as  numerical  proof  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  this  country  will 
inevitably  be  "in"  any  major  conflict. 

For  some  years  Forbes  has  pointed  out  the 
prohibitive  expense  of  maintaining  such  an 
unnecessarily  huge  number  of  troops  in 
Europe. 

Less  than  half  the  number  of  military 
personnel  would  serve  the  hostage  purpose. 

Meantime,  the  cost  of  supporting  them 
is  contributing  enormously  every  day  to  the 
dollar  flood  which  so  endangers  Europe — 
and  us — economically  and  politically. 

And  NATO's  Incomprehensively  dilatory, 
almost  negative  response  to  the  Russian 
offer  mutually  to  reduce  troop  forces  indi- 
cates NATO  doesn't  even  seem  aware  of 
what  It's  there  for. 

The  Mansfield  proposal  was  licked,  but  It 
is  far  from  dead. 

Olven  a  choice  of  restoring  some  Integrity 
to  the  dollar  and  thus  preserving  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  Free  Europe, 
or  maintaining  a  hostage  force  of  Ameri- 
cans at  present  "strength,"  there  really  is  no 
choice. 

It  just  seems  that  It  will  take  a  little 
more  time  for  this  to  become  apparent  to 
the  chess  players. 

THERE    IS    A    DITTERENCE 

The  chances  for  this  country  to  have  ade- 
quate military  forces  without  a  draft  are  nil. 
and  political  cant  to  the  contrary  can't 
change  that  unfortunate  fact. 

Instead  of  trying  to  proceed  down  that  im- 
possible path,  we  should  set  about  promptly 
to  make  for  those  individuals  who  make  a  ca- 
reer of  military  service  a  life  that  is  decently 
paid.  Including  atu-actlve.  meaningful 
fringe  benefits. 

Realistically,  it's  unaSordable  to  have  every 
one  of  a  couple  of  mlllloa  or  more  in  the 
armed  services  paid  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  civilian  Jobs  of  the  same  sort.  But 
can  you  name  me  one  really  good  reason  why 
the  man  who  Is  making  a  career  of  the  serv- 
ices shouldn't  be  paid  considerably  more 
than  the  draftee  who  la  serving  beoause  he 
has  to  and  is  counting  the  days  and  hours 
until  until  he's  out?  Half  of  his  hitch  is 
spent  trying  to  make  him  slightly  useful  for 
the  last  half.  Pay  at  most  any  scale  won't 
make  too  many  draftees  want  to  stay  on. 

Our  defense,  though,  depends  near-totally 
on  the  career  man  in  the  field  and  sky  and  at 
sea.  By  any  rational  measure  he  should  be 
paid  more,  considerably  more,  vls-a-vls  draf- 
tees who  are  reluctantly  in  the  ranks  to- 
day and  out  at  the  first  possible  tomorrow. 

The  President  and  the  majority  of  Oon- 
greas  ahould  axe  unaffordable  billions  of 
dollars  called  for  by  across-the-board  mili- 
tary pay  raises.  Across-the-board  shouldn't 
have  a  thing  to  do  with  It.  Long-term  en- 
listees— that    Is,   career   men — shovild    get   a 
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subatADttal   ma*  vcnX  eyery   leMlble   Mkll- 
tlon*I  "perq." 

And,  by  tbe  w»y,  If  we  ever  were  to  have 
nearly  enou^  volunteers  to  man  the  forces 
and  with  only  a  morttcum  of  draftees,  this 
Is  about  the  only  way  it  could  happen. 

inxMn  the  Loe  Angelea  Tlmae,  July  7,  1871 1 

NATO  Oa»miia  With   Shiftino  PaioBinxs 

nt  U.8..  Othxk  Nations 

(By  Nick  Thlmmeach) 

BatrasBLB. — The  men  who  serve  as  NATO 
representatives  here  as  weU  as  the  Interna- 
tional  SecretaiiMl  staff  tend  to  be  academic 
types  best  suited  for  contemplatlnc  the  Buro- 
paao  power  balance  and  Soviet  totenftlons. 
Intamaitlonal  poUtloal  questloDa  of  the  16 
member  natloaa  are  less  to  their  Uklng. 
These  days,  however,  the  NATO  men  are 
forced  to  give  the  internal  quetlons  almoat 
the  same  pilortty  as  the  omnlpreeent  So- 
viets. 

NATO  isn't  coming  apart,  but  lit  la  suffer- 
ing strains,  as  aU  aging  alllainces  eventually 
do.  In  the  recent  debate  In  tlie  U.8.  Senate 
over  cutting  VS.  troop  levels  by  half  In 
Burope,  It  was  a  lady.  Sen.  kfargaret  CImmc 
Smith  (R-Me.) ,  who  spoke  the  fnnkeet:  "We 
have  oarrled  the  brunt  of  mUltary  liberation 
and  proteotlon  of  Western  Surope  for  nearly 
90  years  now,"  she  said.  "We  have  done  It 
through  the  aacrlflce  of  our  military  person- 
nel and  their  famlllee  azMl  through  the  bil- 
lions of  our  taxpayers'  dcHlars. 

"We  lifted  Western  B\iropean  oounftrtes  off 
their  backs  and  provided  their  economic  re- 
covery through  the  generous  IfarabaU  Flan 
and  other  forms  of  economic  aid. 

"And  what  have  we  gotten  in  return?  Oon- 
tlnued  alapa  in  the  face.  Oootmued  Uting  of 
our  hands  iOm*  fed  them.  Continued  failure 
of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  carry 
their  fair  aha««  of  the  cost  and  pereonnel  for 
the  NATO  that  keeps  them  free  naUoos." 

NATO  and  other  Curopean  leaders  are 
startled  to  think  of  a  greatly  dlmlnlabed  U.S. 
presence  (n  Europe.  Maybe  this  Is  why  they 
agreed  last  December  to  Incresae  their  con- 
tribution to  the  NATO  defense  system  by 
tSSO  million  in  the  next  five  years. 

Without  strong  partleipatloii  by  the  United 
States,  it  Is  possible  that  first  tlie  smaU  West 
Buropsan  natlona  would  take  the  Swedish 
neutralist  approach,  with  the  larger  nations 
(R«nce,  Oermany  and  Italy)  fc^owing  suit. 

Iponloally,  it  Is  once  again  Oermany,  West 
that  Is,  which  is  pivotal  to  the  cMuatlon.  The 
West  Germans  are  on  an  eomiomlc  binge. 
IVue,  ChanceUor  WUly  Brandt  has  eased  re- 
lations wtth  Bast  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
res  Ml  ml  im  his  nation's  dependence  on  NATO. 
But  what  will  West  Germany  do  5  or  10  years 
from  now  when  its  economy  cools  off — as  it 
muat^-and  it  gropes  about  for  stabUlty. 
through  naiCloaaUsm  perlaapa? 

The  Soviets  have  vivid  memories,  and  so  do 
other  Buropeans,  of  German  armies.  Ihkced 
with  a  Germany  searching  for  stabUlty.  the 
Rtisslans  might  agree  to  an  acootnmodatlon 
with  West  Germany.  And  if  that  happens  it  Is 
very  likely  that  the  rest  of  Europe  would  fel- 
low, and  reluctantly  accept  German -Russian 
power. 

There  is  even  the  notion  that  the  Soviets 
for  the  preeent,  would  prefer  having  an 
American  preeence  in  West  Germany  rather 
than  a  new  West  Germany  army  there.  TTie 
Soviets  know  that  if  a  clamor  for  national 
Identity  develops,  Germany's  young  genera- 
tion will  be  a  part  of  it,  and  as  one  NATO 
official  put  it.  "The  Soviets  would  be  very 
uneooifortahle  with  70  milhon  German  per- 
fectionists on  their  flank." 

With  sll  the  dreadful  possibilities  spinning 
through  their  heads,  the  NATO  gentlemen 
see  the  need  to  press  their  governments  for 
P**ter  contributions  of  men  and  money  to 


the  NATO  defense  effort,  lite  Idea  that  the 
United  States  would  force  Its  European  part- 
ners to  do  more,  says  Jorge  Kastl,  assistant 
secretary  general  for  political  affairs,  is  as 
wrong  as  the  European  idea  that  VS.  In- 
volvement is  automatic. 

Indeed,  some  theorists  believe  that  Sen. 
Mike  Mansfield  (O-Mont.)  was  only  trying 
to  get  the  United  SUtes  to  appreciate  the 
need  for  NATO.  If  NATO  fell  apart,  through 
American  neglect,  the  United  States  would 
risk  a  war  and  also  losing  VA.  enterprises  in 
Europe  valued  at  an  estimated  $100  billion. 

For  the  preeent,  then  the  U.S.  government 
tries  to  mark  time  while  Europe  regains  Ita 
pre-De  Gaulle  momentum,  appreciates  the 
United  States  a  little  more  and  kicks  in  more 
money  and  men  to  NATO. 

The  British,  for  instance,  showed  their 
good  Intentions  by  recommlsslonlng  the  air- 
craft carrier.  Ark  Royal,  an  18-year-old 
splendor,  for  NATO  service.  Meanwhile,  a  new 
Italian  navy  sits  In  port  because  Italy  won't 
pay  for  It  to  steam  anywhere. 

There  are  many  facts  which  amount  to  a 
negative  for  NATO  theee  days.  There  U  hope 
that  when  the  present  situation  straightens 
out.  there  will  be  new.  positive  facts  about 
NATO  solidarity. 

After  all.  as  outgoing  U.S.  ambassador  to 
NATO.  Robert  Ellsworth,  told  me:  "When 
you  deal  with  the  Russians,  it's  important  to 
deal  in  facts,  not  words.  The  Russians  only 
respond  to  facts." 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  8,  1071 1 

U.S.     AaXT,     EoxoFX,     Facing     Racial 

PaxasTTax 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

HsiDB.«nus,  West  Oksmant. — Out  of  neces- 
sity, perhaps,  the  Army,  of  late,  tries  to  be  a 
"nice  guy"  to  iu  troops,  giving  them  the  im- 
pression that  military  life  Isn't  that  much 
different  from  the  "outside."  Well,  the  more 
that  the  Army  and  the  outside  get  together, 
the  more  the  Army  suffers  what  outside  so- 
ciety suffers.  Including  race  trouble,  of  which 
the  Army  now  bss  plenty. 

Outside  society  hse  Black  Panthers; 
clinched  fist.  Black  Power  salute;  strife  be- 
tween young  blacks  and  whites  including  ar- 
guments over  whether  to  play  "soul"  or  coun- 
try and  western  music;  a  high  incMence  of 
crime  among  blacks  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
white  racism. 

The  Army  has  all  this  too,  but  It  tends  to 
be  intensified  when  men  are  trained  to  fight 
only  to  find  themselvee  In  a  boring,  caretaker 
mission  like  serving  in  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope. Soldiers  have  always  brawled.  Black  mil- 
itancy adds  a  new  dimension. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it,"  said  a 
white  private  first  class  in  Frankfurt.  But  In 
a  moment,  he  did.  "Many  blacks  come  Into 
the  Army  to  make  the  worst  of  it.  They  have 
chlpe  on  their  shoulders,  and  some  of  the 
whites  do  too.  We  had  a  white  captain  wtio 
was  relieved  of  his  command  because  he  sin- 
gled out  two  black  guy's  qiiarters  to  be 
searched.  They  found  hash  (drugs)  and  the 
black  guys  were  busted,  only  they  protested 
they  were  discrlznlnated  against.  I  guess  the 
captain  shotild  have  searched  everybody's 
stuff." 

Another  white  OI  said :  "Officers  should  dis- 
cipline blacks  the  same  as  whites  and  not 
transfer  troublemakers  Just  to  get  rid  of 
them." 

There  is  much  muttering  among  white  of- 
ficers that  blacks  get  off  too  lightly,  both 
in  military  and  West  Oerman  courts.  Yet  an 
estimated  4fi%  of  prisoners  in  Army  stock- 
ades are  blacks,  and  the  American  Civil  Ub- 
ertiee  Union  keeps  a  close  watch  here. 

Black  militants  are  not  a  shy  bunch.  If  in- 
clined, they  will  terrorize,  even  assault,  supe- 
rior officers,  white  or  black.  What  used  to  be 


called  "mutiny"  in  the  old  Army,  now  pops 
up  In  strike  threats.  One  group  of  blaoka  at 
the  Air  Force  base  at  Wiesbaden  struck  In  a 
dispute  over  the  observance  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday.  The  Black  Panthers  are  pres- 
ent. One,  a  former  OI  was  jailed  twice  by 
Oerman  authorities  on  charges  of  distribut- 
ing printed  matter  hostile  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  NATO. 

Whites  who  like  to  play  racist  strike  back 
One  white  OI  from  Ninety -Six,  Greenwood, 
South  Carolina,  was  charged  with  wearing  a 
KX.K.-hood  and  then  stabbing  a  black  sol- 
dier. A  black  OI  who  went  AWOL  to  Den- 
mark, before  being  apprehended,  claimed  he 
fied  because  he  was  afraid  of  being  attacked 
by  vengeful  whites. 

Blacks  also  feel  a  fair  amount  of  hoatility 
from  Oermans.  Some  are  Neo-Nazis.  Others 
picked  up  bigoted  attitudes  of  American 
whites,  and  think  it's  best  to  emtilate  them. 
Still  others  are  afraid  of  increasing  violent 
crimes  by  blacks.  This  tension  causes  polart- 
aation.  with  blacks  sticking  together  in  mess 
halls,  in  recreation  areas  and  off  duty.  There 
Is  one  bar  in  Frankfurt  which  actually  pro- 
hibits whites. 

The  race  situation  got  bad  enough  here 
last  year  that  Vb*  Army  started  special  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  it.  An  Interracial  "fly- 
ing squad"  of  oflloen  suddenly  visited  units 
to  check  records  on  legal  charges,  promottona 
and  Issuance  of  passes.  A  Houxing-Rafsrral 
Oflloe  was  esUUlshed  to  help  blaca  soldiers 
find  off-post  housing.  OIs  wen  forbidden 
from  renting  from  German  landlords  who 
refused  to  sign  nomUscrimlnatory  agree- 
ments. 

Black  studies  and  sensitivity  training 
were  instituted  for  noncommissioned  ch- 
eers (the  guys  who  give  most  of  the  or- 
ders) and  officers  alike.  An  Bqual  Oppor- 
tunity and  Human  Relations  Conference  for 
U.S.  Army,  Europe,  was  held.  Black  oflloers 
held  "rap"  sessions,  gritted  their  teech 
when  cursed  and  called  Uncle  Tom  by  black 
troops,  but  managed  to  persuade  some  that 
every  Army  order  wasnt  white  racism. 

At  best  the  Army  hopee  to  prevent  wide- 
spread race  trouble  in  Its  ranks  and  to  main- 
tain Its  capability  to  defend  Western  Eu- 
rope's threshold  to  the  Bast.  Deq>lte  the 
special  programs,  race  upheavals  haven't 
diminished.  Before  he  left  here  reecntly  for 
a  new  oommend,  Brig.  Gen.  George  Pattoo, 
In  the  verbal  style  of  his  celebrated  father, 
told  an  ofllcer's  meeting: 

"You  show  me  a  ocnnmander  or  leader  who 
says  he  doesnt  have  race  trouble,  and  111 
show  you  a  dumb ." 

(From  the  Los  Angelea  Times,  July  11,  1871) 

U.8.  AaiiT,  Euaopx,  Facimo  Raciai. 

Pussuu 

(By  Nick  Thlmmeeoh) 

FtANKi-OBT,  Wan  Gsemant. — ^TWs  Isnt 
the  greatest  Army  the  United  States  has 
fielded  in  Oermany.  In  years  past  it  was 
more  pturpoeeful  for  the  Army  to  be  con- 
queror or  part  of  the  rebuilding.  Now  as 
West  Germany  bristles  with  work  and  pros- 
perity, life  for  most  of  the  U.S.  military  la 
garrison  routine.  That  means  restlessness 
and  boredom  even  In  the  midst  of  Europe's 
wonders. 

Sure,  220,000  soldiers  and  airmen  do 
enough  to  keep  the  charts  and  reports  cur- 
rent. The  tanks  roll  as  they  have  for  a  gen- 
eration. On  a  current  training  mission  near 
Heidelberg  an  M-60  went  off  a  bridge,  kill- 
ing the  three  crewmen. 

The  no  man's  land  on  the  Bast  Geman 
XtarAet  with  its  mines  and  barbed  wire  in- 
stalled by  the  Communists  is  patrolled  by 
American  planes  and  troops.  Infantry  and 
airborne  training  units  hold  regular  ezerclsea 
against  a  foe  which  might  never  ooms. 
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Alas,  tbe  flaulelne  who  alept  with  GIs 
of  the  occup«tional  army  for  chocolate  bars 
onH  clgarsttes  are  grandmothers  now.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  rode  in  new  buses  through  the 
smashed  towns  26  years  ago  while  GermskZM 
walked  In  broken  shoes.  Now  the  GIs  ride 
in  rattletrap  biieee  while  hearty  Gennan 
tourists  glide  by  In  luxurious  Mercedes-Benz 
coaohes  equipped  with  beautifully  uphol- 
stered aeaxs  and  cafe  bars. 

Outside  of  Gennan  officialdom,  the  Amer- 
icans are  at  least  an  aocepted  bother  and 
at  most  an  unwanted  menace.  "It  can  take 
six  months  to  straighten  out  a  bad  com- 
munity situation,"  an  Army  colonel  told 
me. 

Release  from  boredom  In  extreme  form  can 
mean  muggings,  robbings,  rape  and  murder. 
In  Ansbach  recently  many  inhabitants  stayed 
at  home  because  of  the  fear  engendered  by 
the  knife-slaying  of  a  Oasthaus  operator. 
Two  U.S.  soldiers  confessed  they  were  In- 
volved. City  leaders  and  Army  commanders 
conferred,  and  the  Army  promised  to  increase 
Military  Police  patrol. 

In  Bad  Klssingen,  German-American 
Friendship  Week  was  canceled  when  the 
Oermans  charged  that  MPs  failed  to  respond 
to  the  reported  rape  of  a  German  girl  by  GIs. 
If  the  MPs  were  Indeed  delinquent,  it  might 
be  because  it  is  increasingly  diJScult  to  geit 
good  MPs,  their  duties  are  that  rough. 

Some  Army  oSlcers  like  to  say  there's  a 
different  kind  of  discipline  now,  but  the 
noncommissioned  officers,  called  lifers  by  the 
short-termers,  complain  there  is  very  little 
at  all.  The  GIs  are  aware  of  their  legal  rights, 
and  If  they  get  into  a  }am  there  are  the  likes 
of  Melvln  B^l,  the  civil -righteous  lawyer. 
around  to  protect  them.  Small  wonder  that 
some  officers  have  to  look  the  other  way  at 
thetfts  and  threatened  strikes. 

Housing  seems  to  be  a  major  problem.  To 
protect  all  OIs  against  exorbitant  rents  by 
Oerman  landlords  and  black  OIs  against 
racial  discrimination,  the  Army  established 
a  housing  referral  office.  About  90%  of  3,000 
landlords  contacted  agreed  to  the  Army's 
terms,  and  there  is  hope  that  this  new  sys- 
tem will  greatly  improve  relations  between 
the  25,000  GIs  and  their  famllleB  who  live 
off-post. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartments  range 
from  966  to  $150  per  month,  but  Oermans 
ask  for  long-term  leases  and  large  down 
payments. 

The  majority  of  GIs  live  on-post  (if  single) 
or  in  the  American  ghettoe,  as  one  officer 
calls  Army  housing  for  married  soldiers.  Last 
winter.  Overseas  Weekly,  a  lively  Independent 
paper  whose  sensational  contents  OIs  devour, 
did  an  expose  of  a  Slums  of  the  Week  series 
on  bad  Army  housing. 

Bats  in  the  biUets,  flooded  basements, 
clogged  plumbing  and  flaking  walls  were  re- 
ported and  contrasted  with  the  clean,  pleas- 
ant barracks  German  troops  enjoy  in  their 
caserns.  The  Army  tries  to  rehabUltate  bar- 
racks, not  build  new  ones,  for  who  knows 
how  long  or  how  big  the  VS.  presence  wlU 
be  In  West  Germany? 

Many  GIs  seek  their  own  level  in  West 
Germany,  and  that  means  the  gut  sections 
of  B-glrl  bars,  whorehouses  and  lively  dis- 
cotheques where  they  mingle  with  willing 
Germans  and  Turkish,  Spanish  and  Italian 
workere  also  on  a  duty  of  sorts  in  Oermanv 
as  laborers. 

The  GIs  are  looking  for  an  elevation  in 
social  status  soon  when  Southern  Europeans 
are  hired  to  relieve  them  of  all  KP  duty. 

It's  hard  to  fault  the  Army  for  the  way 
matters  are  with  Its  troops  here.  Most  Gli 

°^  **°*  ***  "**  ***^'  *>'!■*  ^e*'  tl»«y  are 
heeded  and  view  the  Soviet  threat  as  an  ab- 
straction. The  Germans  give  them  the  im- 
pression that  they  share  this  estimate 


But  there  is  one  great  exception  to  the 
general  attitude  of  bare  sufferance  of  GIs  in 
Germany: 

"They  love  us  in  Berlin,"  a  sergeant  told 
me.  "The  people  there  greet  us  «knd  make  us 
feel  big." 

Berlin,  of  course,  has  an  ugly  wall,  many 
Incidents  of  attempted  crossings  from  East 
Germany  and  a  deeply  symbolic  feeling  about 
the  whole  trouble  between  East  and  West. 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  12,  1971) 
Oekmant  Is  Seen  Rkadt  To  Pat  $1.9  Beluon 

TO  U.S.  TO  Orrsrr  Cost  or  Tkoops  Thxrx 

Bonn — West  Germany  U  ready  to  agree  to 
loans  and  payments  equivalent  to  atbout  $1.0 
billion  over  two  years  to  the  U.S.  to  offset 
American  foreign  exchange  costs  of  keeping 
some  200,000  troops  here,  German  govern- 
ment sources  said. 

The  package's  value  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  mark's  previous  parity  of  3.66 
to  the  dollar,  or  27,3324  cents. 

Such  payments  would  approach  Washing- 
ton's demand  that  Oermany  should  offset 
80%  of  the  annual  $1.2  billion  American  for- 
eign exchange  outlay  involved.  A  final  deci- 
sion Is  up  to  the  Oerman  cabinet.  But  there 
are  signs  that  the  talks  on  the  offset  pay- 
ments, which  were  deadlocked  last  week,  will 
reconvene  at  the  end  of  the  nK>nth  or  short- 
ly thereafter. 

The  previous  American-German  offset 
agreement  expired  June  30,  but  new  arrange- 
ments couldn't  be  concluded  because  of  a 
wide  gap  between  America's  demand  and 
West  Germany's  offer. 

Germany  has  rejected  the  American  pro- 
posal that  Bonn  should  grant  Washington 
an  interest-free  loan.  But  since  the  deadlock 
apparently  cannot  be  overcome  by  other 
measures,  Willy  Brandt's  socialist-liberal 
coalition  government  seems  ready  to  sub- 
sidize credit,  so  that  America  would  enjoy 
low-interest  loans. 

In  effort  to  avoid  repeating  the  previous 
procedures  of  buying  medium-term  Ameri- 
can Treasury  bonds,  Bonn  is  considering 
granting  America  a  credit  out  of  Bundes- 
bank funds  to  the  value  of  $273  million. 
Part  of  the  interest  would  be  borne  by  the 
Bundesbank. 

West  Germany  would  also  make  direct  cash 
payments  to  the  American  government  out 
of  Its  regular  budget.  Under  Bonn's  present 
concept,  these  would  total  about  $218  mil- 
lion over  the  coming  two  years. 

Another  $96  million  would  l>e  earmarked 
as  German  payment  for  renovation  of  Amer- 
ican barracks  and  airfields  In  West  Germany. 
West  Gennan  military  purchases  In  the 
U.S.  also  to  be  Included  In  the  offset  agree- 
ment will  total  some  $874  million  over  the 
coming  two  years.  But  the  West  German 
proposal  that  about  $373  million  of  the  funds 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  17S  American 
single-seater  Phantom  aircraft  should  be 
taken  into  account  under  the  offset  agree- 
ment is  still  highly  controversial  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  govermnent. 

(From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  July  16,  1971] 

AXMING    TO    DTSAZK 

There  is  an  luireal  quality  to  the  Wash- 
ington maneuvering  on  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  arms.  The  Pentagon  talks 
about  arming  to  disarm.  A  precision  and 
utility  are  attributed  to  antiballlstic  mis- 
siles that  they  do  not  deserve.  Congress  is 
asked  to  add  more  than  $1  billion  to  the 
ABM  program  when  $6  billion  is  far  from 
exhausted. 

But  these  postures  and  pretenses  are  es- 
sential ingredients  to  a  momentous  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  real  intentions  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Which  is  an  overwhelming  rea- 


son why  the  partisan  tendencies  of  the 
Congress  must  somehow  be  oontnHled  for 
a  few  more  months. 

President  Nixon  has  persuasive  evidence 
that  his  strategy  is  working.  That  evidence 
Is  the  Joint  Soviet-American  declaration  of 
May  30  that  they  are  going  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  limit  defensive  missiles  and 
some  offensive  strategic  weapons. 

In  the  face  of  that  evidence,  it  would  be  a 
risky  bualnees  to  do  to  the  etreAeglc  arms 
limitation  talks  (SALT)  what  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  tried  but  failed  to  do  to  the  Eu- 
ropean troop  reduction  proposals. 

Mansfield  raised  legitimate  and  serious 
doubts  about  the  level  of  American  troops 
assigned  to  NATO.  But  his  unilateral  troop 
cuts  would  have  buried  hopes  for  an  im- 
portant world  security  step,  the  mutual 
and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe 
by  both  bst  and  West. 

Sens.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  have  presented  constructive  pro- 
posals for  limiting  expansion  of  offensive  and 
defensive  missile  installations,  freezing  So- 
viet and  American  actions  pending  the  out- 
come of  SALT,  and  putting  in  escrow  funds 
for  multiple  warhead  missile  work.  But  these 
proposals  at  this  time  can  only  confuse  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  they  are  valid  only  if  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  which  requires  a  mutual 
agreement  negotiated  in  SALT. 

The  Defense  Department  believes  that  a 
successful  outcome  o*  SALT  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized If  Congress  refuses  to  support  ad- 
ditions to  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  and 
continued  development  of  offensive  missile 
warheads.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
David  Packard  put  It  this  way:  "Our  exist- 
ing and  planned  strategic  systems  represent 
bargaming  chips,  as,  in  our  judgment,  do 
Soviet  strategic  systems." 

It  is  an  unusual  game  of  poker.  There  are 
only  two  players.  Each  is  adding  to  his 
stack  of  chips.  But  the  aim  of  the  game  is 
for  both  to  finish  with  as  few  chips  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  same  number. 

No  one  outside  the  Kremlin  can  be  sure 
why  the  Russians  are  willing  to  negotiate 
now.  Humphrey  may  be  correct  In  arguing 
that  when  the  Americans  "talk  of  a  tough 
negotiating  position  they  are  going  to  get  a 
tough  response."  No  one  really  expects  a 
soft  response  from  Moscow.  But  the  record 
so  far  supports  Mr.  Nixon's  contention  that 
firmness  is  leading  towards  results. 

Strategic  questions  are  not  answered  with- 
out dangers.  Not  the  least  of  the  present 
dangers  is  that  the  mUltary  of  Moscow  and 
Washington  will  use  the  encouragement  of 
bigger  and  better  arms  to  overwhelm  the 
disarmament  negotiators,  accepting  the 
risks  of  escalation  rather  than  the  risks  of 
reduction. 

Fortunately,  there  is  the  promise  of  a 
prompt  reaction  in  the  forum  of  SALT.  The 
White  House  expects  to  know  in  the  next 
three  months  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ready  for  a  first  modest  step  In  reducing 
strategic  arms.  It  will  not  be  too  late  then  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  Safeguard 
ABM  expansion  or  new  warhead  development. 

The  PBB8IDINO  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  order,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE    ADMISSION    OF    COMMUNIST 
CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  DOMINTCK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to 
my  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  It  is 
on  the  same  subject  that  I  wish  to  talk 
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this  momlnc.  I  had  nuule  preparations 
to  make  this  talk  prior  to  the  President's 
dramatic  announcement  last  night.  And 
after  considering  at  length  whether  I 
shotild  do  so.  I  decided  that  I  should,  be- 
cause I  think  that  some  observations  on 
the  apparent  euphoria  sweeping  over  the 
news  media  and  the  country  should  be 
made  at  this  time. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  after  the 
very  dramatic  announcement — and  I 
gather  from  listening  to  everybody  that 
nobody,  in  this  body  at  least,  had  any  ad- 
vance notice  of  it — that  much  giiesslng  Is 
going  to  be  Involved  in  determining  what 
the  effects  of  this  are  going  to  be  on  our 
worldwide  situatltm  as  time  goes  on. 

There  Is  already  specuIatlMi  here  on 
the  floor  this  morning  and  there  was 
QMculatlon  fn  the  papers  and  in  the 
broadcast  media  this  morning  and  last 
night.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  any 
more  than  anyone  else  does  about  this 
particular  subject. 

Obviouflly,  if  it  means  another  step  in 
the  President's  determined  effort  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  for  a  negotiated 
peace  in  Indochina,  and  it  may,  I  can 
say  that  we  will  all  wticome  the  move. 

If,  however.  It  does  not  forecast  that  or 
simply  pidnts  to  a  slgnlflcant  change  in 
the  17.8.  position  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Natkns  or  a  step  toward  recognlticm  by 
the  United  States,  then  in  my  opinion  it 
win  have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  our  re- 
lationships throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  other  Presidents  in  the  past 
have  attempted  what  might  be  termed 
personal  diplomacy. 

President  Roosevelt  did  it  and  we 
wound  up  in  Yalta. 

President  Truman  did  it  and  we  woimd 
up  in  Potsdam. 

President  Kennedy  did  it  and  we 
wound  up  in  the  rose  garden  in  Vienna. 
Subsequently  we  had  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  Cuban  crisis. 

It  is  my  sincere  and  deep  hope  that  we 
will  not  fall  into  similar  quagioiilres  fol- 
lowing this  very  dramatic  and  unex- 
pected announcement  by  the  President. 

I  have  spoken  out  here  on  the  floor 
and  in  committee  meetings  and  before 
various  groups  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  until  such  time  as  Peking 
demonstrates  compliance  or  at  least  a 
wllllngneas  to  comply  with  international 
law  and  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  have  not  changed  that  posi- 
tion. 

I  have  also  praised  President  Mxon's 
initiative  In  lifting  trade  and  travel  re- 
strictions. But  I  have  urged  caution  in 
moving  further  until  the  Communist 
Chinese  give  some  indication  of  recipro- 
cal gestures  in  Improving  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

I  hope,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  this 
gesture  may  be  one  of  these  reciprocal 
gestures. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  would  like  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  an  area  that  has 
received  less  coverage  than  the  an- 
nouncement of  our  President  last  night 
or  the  visits  of  our  ping-pong  team  or 


the  importation  of  Chinese  pig  bristles, 
but  one  which  I  believe  deserves  serious 
consideration  by  those  of  our  officials 
who  participate  In  our  decisions  regard- 
ing Mainland  China. 

The  areas  of  which  I  speak  Involve 
the  undercover  activities  operated  by  the 
Peking  government  in  areas  where  tiiey 
have  missions  or  embassies,  their  sup- 
port of  the  Palestinian  guerrilla  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  American  peopjle  themselves  on  the 
question  of  admlssian  of  Communist 
China  to  the  UJI. 

To  permit  Communist  China  to  sit  in 
the  United  Nations  is  to  open  the  doors 
to  a  new  headqtarters  for  espionage  and 
subversion — a  Red  Chinese  mission  in 
New  York.  We  have  heard  In  congres- 
sional testimony  that  Peking  has  used 
the  Tanzanian  mission  at  the  XiH.  to 
support  activist  groups  in  this  country. 
If  we  have  any  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  their  own  mission — should  they  ever 
gain  membership  in  the  world  organiza- 
tl<m — we  need  only  observe  what  has 
happened  In  Ottawa  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Communist  Chinese  Em- 
bassy there.  Peking  has  dispatched  Huang 
Hua  as  its  Ambassador  to  Canada.  Huang 
is  known  to  be  a  key  Chinese  operative 
in  the  field  of  subversion  and  espionage, 
whose  activities  span  35  years  and  much 
of  the  globe  engaged  in  helping  to  spread 
the  wMd  and  the  revolutionary  concepts 
of  Mao.  One  wonders  which  of  their 
dual-purpose  diplomats  might  get  the 
nod  to  occupy  a  U  JJ.  mission.  At  present, 
the  Communist  C^iinese  espionage  activ- 
ity in  the  United  States  Is  handicapped 
by  lack  of  a  "legal"  base  from  which  to 
operate  intelligence  gathering  activities. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  all  know 
that  Peking  would  not  be  the  first  na- 
tion to  spy  on  us  from  Its  diplomatic  resi- 
dence here,  and  one  might  say.  at  first 
glance,  that  this  is  not  sufficient  lustiflca- 
tlon  to  deny  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  would  be  inclined  to  agree,  ex- 
cept that  the  government  of  which  I 
speak  has  declared  in  every  possible  way 
Its  support  for  those  who  would  destroy 
this  Nation  from  within,  and  It  has  con- 
tributed men  and  material  to  wars  of 
liberation  throughout  the  world. 

One  area  in  which  the  activities  of 
Peking  are  not  generally  known  or  re- 
puted Is  the  Middle  East.  As  we  all 
recognize,  the  Middle  East  Is  a  flash  point 
in  a  tense  and  uneasy  world,  and  the 
simmering  conflict  between  Arab  na- 
tions and  the  Israelis  needs  only  a  match 
to  Ignite  a  new  C(xiflagratlon  which  oould 
Involve  the  whole  world.  The  Palestinian 
guerrillas  are  the  match  Peking  would 
use  to  fire  the  conflict.  Prom  the  In- 
ception of  their  movement,  the  guerrillas 
have  taken  arms,  training,  and  guidance 
from  Communist  China.  On  May  3  of  this 
year,  Palestinian  Liberation  Week  was 
held  in  Peking— 10,000  attended  a  mass 
rally  there.  On  the  same  day,  People's 
Dally  published  an  editorial  calling  on 
the  guerrillas  to  "firmly  grasp  the  gun 
and  recover  their  lost  homeland  through 
armed  struggle— this  Is  the  only  road 
chosen  by  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  and 
people." 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  Peking's  hand 
was  clearly  involved  last  fall  when 
f ratlcidal  fighting  broke  out  between  the 
guerrillas  and  Jordanian  troops,  and  that 
is  going  on  today.  When  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph  implied  the  presence 
of  Chinese  advisers  with  the  guerrillas  in 
Jordan  in  a  story  on  August  30,  1970,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Popular  Democratic 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
quickly  issued  a  statement  denying  the 
presence  of  advisers  in  Jordan  but 
added: 

There  kre  aome  Chinese  experts  with  the 
guerrUlM.  but  outside  Jordan. 

No  less  a  figure  in  the  Palestinian 
liberation  cause  than  Yasser  Arafat, 
leader  of  Al  Fatah,  at  a  Peking  banquet 
in  March  1970,  declared: 

It  la  no  aecret  that  "Al  Fatah."  the  Initia- 
tor of  the  Palestine  Revolution,  received  aid 
Orst  from  Peking. 

One  need  only  turn  to  reports  in  our 
own  newspapers.  Including  the  New  York 
Times,  to  read  accounts  of  Commimlst 
Chinese  support,  in  the  form  of  arms  and 
advisers,  being  provided  to  the  Palestine 
guerrilla  organizations.  A  Times  report 
from  Beirut  on  February  10,  1970  quoted 
Arafat  as  saying  in  an  interview  with  an 
Egyptian  paper: 

I  am  ualng  Saudi  (Arabian)  money  to  buy 
we^wns  from  China. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  once  again 
ask  ourselves  if  this  is  a  government  we 
want  seated  in  a  world  organization  ded- 
icated to  peace,  when  it  openly  aixl  en- 
thusiastically fans  the  fiames  of  revo- 
lution around  the  world. 

The  latest  confirmation  of  Peking's 
IMsition  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  Sunday,  July  11,  when  Chester  Ron- 
ning,  a  Canadian  diplomat  bom  in 
China,  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tensive trip  there,  reported: 

The  Ooremment  ot  the  United  Statee  will 
hAve  to  drmatlcAlly  change  Ite  present  China 
policy  before  good  relations  with  China  are 
possible.  The  United  States  will  have  to  (a) 
withdraw  the  military  encirclement  of  China, 
(b)  end  the  war  in  Indochina  and  (c)  leave 
the  problem  of  Taiwan  to  the  Chinese  them- 
selves to  settle  without  foreign  interference. 

Mr.  President,  even  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission report,  which  goes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible toward  objectively  examining  the 
possibilities  under  which  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  might  sit  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  has  stated: 

Under  no  circumstances  shotild  the  U.S. 
agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  from  the  U.N.  but  .  .  . 
seek  agreement  as  early  as  practicable 
wbereby  the  People's  Republic  at  China 
might  accept  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter and  be  represented  in  the  organization. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  the  Evening 
Star  published  a  UPI  dispatch  from  San 
Clemente  which  described  President 
Nixon  as  having  praised  the  Lodge  Com- 
mission report.  The  President  was  quoted 
as  saying: 

I  am  giving  this  useful  mpcKK.  close  study, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
concemsd  cttlMn. 
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The  UPI  story  concluded  from  the 
President's  remarks  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  report's  recommendation  that 
Communist  CWna  be  admitted  into  the 
U.N.,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Republic  of  China's  seat.  To  reiterate  a 
point  I  stressed  in  hearings  l)efore  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Lodge 
report  places  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
mission exactly  where  it  belongs — with 
Communist  China.  As  Icwig  as  Peking  in- 
sists upon  the  prior  expulsion  of  Taiwan 
and  refuses  to  accept  the  principles  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  it  Is  a  mistake  for  us 
to  even  consider  the  question  of  Peking's 
admission. 

In  the  wage  of  the  fanfare  over  the 
possibilities  of  new  understanding  and 
diplomatic  rapport  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  opinions  of  the  people  across 
this  country  and  how  those  opinions  have 
shifted  or  remained  unchanged  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  China  "thaw." 

During  the  period  of  June  14  to  June 
20.  barely  1  month  ago,  Opinion  Research 
Corp.,  Princeton,  NJ.,  conducted  almost 
2,000  telephone  interviews  in  six  States : 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Texas.  The  survey  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Committee  of  One  Nfillion 
and  covered  a  total  population  In  the  six 
States  of  over  55  million  people. 

In  these  six  States,  42  percent  opposed 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  40  percent  favored  Pe- 
king's admission,  and  18  percent  had  no 
opinion.  But  when  those  who  favored  the 
admission  of  Communist  China  were  then 
asked  if  they  would  favor  admission  even 
if  it  meant  the  elimination  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  as  a  UJ^.  member,  the 
percentages  shifted  dramatically — 66 
percent  opposed  admission  of  Peking 
while  only  10  percent  favored  her  entry. 
24  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  other  words,  by  a  margin  of  nearly 
7  to  1,  the  American  people  in  six  States 
rejected  tihe  formula  which  Peking  insists 
must  be  accepted  before  it  will  consider 
membership  in  the  U.N. 

Once  more,  I  would  point  out  that  we 
must  differentiate  between  representa- 
tion for  the  peoide  of  mainland  China 
and  the  seating  of  a  government  which 
in  no  way  refiects  the  will  of  the  800  mil- 
lion people  it  rules  through  (v>pre8slon 
and  fear.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  the  goals  of  the 
United  Nations  as  expressed  in  its  charter 
to  admit  the  Peking  regime — a  regime 
which  refuses  to  accept  those  principles. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  enlarge  a  little 
on  what  I  said  in  the  preface  of  my 
speech.  It  Is  hoped  by  me  and  I  hope  by 
everyone  else  that  the  President's  an- 
nouncement last  night  is  a  forerunner  of 
a  breakthrough  for  a  negotiated  peace  in 
Indochina.  We  do  not  know,  and  every- 
one is  qjeculatlng  in  a  void  at  the  mo- 
ment. Until  such  time  as  we  have  more 
Information  I  am  willing  to  accept  this 
•s  a  very  good  possibility. 

If.  however,  it  proves  wnmg  and  we 
find  ourselves  indulging  in  what  I  would 
call  "personal  diplomacy"  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  disrupting  our  rela- 


tionships with  our  allies  in  the  Far  East, 
with  our  efforts  to  try  to  mft<ntJ»<n  at 
least  an  uneasy  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  our  efforts  to  hopefully  contain 
the  force  which  Communist  China  has 
used  in  support  of  the  so-called  "People's 
Wars  of  Liberation"  throughout  the 
world,  then  I  think  we  have  taken  a  very 
dramatic  and  drastic  step  In  connection 
with  the  free  world  and  our  efforts  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  individuals  to  ac- 
cept their  responsibilities  in  the  free 
world  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
as  a  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  research  poll,  re- 
marks by  Ambassador  James  C.  H.  Shen. 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  to  the  National 
Press  Club  on  June  24,  1971,  and  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  F\)relgn 
Relations  Committee  on  June  28,  1971 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  further  ask  that  a 
selection  of  columns  and  editorials  on  the 
China  question  from  newspapers  around 
the  coimtry  be  included  at  that  point  in 
the  Record.  I  think  the  newsp{4>er  mate- 
rial clearly  indicates  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  our  concern  about  the  results 
of  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Public  ik  Six  Statvs  Appkaisss  U3. 
RxLATioirs  WrrH  CoKJcmnR  China 

ABOUT    TRZ    STiaVKT 

Results  in  this  report  are  based  on  1S80 
telephone  interviews  distributed  as  follows: 

California 329 

Florida    328 

nilnolB    "       329 

New  Jersey 331 

01*lo 333 

Texas 331 

Interviewing  took  place  during  the  period 
of  June  14  to  June  20,  1071  among  separate 
representaUve  samples  in  each  state,  age  18 
and  over. 

The  objective  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain 
pubUc  opinion  on  our  relations  with  Com- 
munist China  since  the  recent  (April.  1971) 
visit  of  the  U.S.  table  tennis  team  to  China. 

Details  of  the  sampling  and  interviewing 
plan,  sample  rellabUlty,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  sample  within  each  of  the  six  states  is 
provided  in  the  section  titled  TBchnlcai  Sur- 
vey Data. 

Percent  signs  in  the  tables  are  placed  In 
the  left-most  column  and  percentages  are  to 
be  read  across  in  this  report.  Where  per- 
centages do  not  add  to  100  or  the  total  shown, 
this  is  due  to  computer  rounding.  An  as- 
terisk (•)  in  a  table  Indloatea  «  flgur«  of  lass 
than  ^%. 

As  required  by  the  Code  of  Bthlcs  of  the 
American  Association  for  PuMlc  Opinion  Re- 
search, we  wUI  maintain  the  anonymity  of 
o\ir  respondents.  No  Information  can  be  re- 
leased that  in  any  way  wlU  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  a  respondent.  Also,  our  authorlaatlao 
U  required  for  any  pubUcatlon  of  the  re- 
search flnrtlngs  or  thalr  ImpUcatloas. 

In  the  six  Stotes  surveyed,  a  third  of  the 
public  feel  the  tabic  tennis  team  visit  has 
produced  more  favorable  Communist  Chinese 
poUcy  toward  the  U.S. 

As  shown  opposite,  almoat  four  In  ten  see 
no  change. 

Note  the  large  "no  opinion"  on  this  ques- 
tion. 


OaOlfomla,  Florida  and  lUinols  tend  to  be 
most  optimistic  about  the  results  of  the 
tennis  team  visit,  with  Texas  and  New  Jer- 
sey the  least  optimistic. 

Actually,  throughout  the  survey  (pinion 
in  the  six  statee  is  characterized  more  by 
similarity  than  any  marked  differences. 

tSTlXSmCZ  aw  V£.  TABI.C  TKNms  TKAM 
VOUT  TO  COM ICITNTST  CHINA 

"Two  months  have  passed  since  the  vlstt 
of  the  American  table  tennis  team  to  Com- 
munist China.  Do  you  think  the  visit  has  or 
has  not  resulted  In  any  favorable  change  in 
Chinese  Community  policy  toward  the  United 
States?" 

II  n  p«(cant| 


H«s 
changBd 


H(i 

not 


No 
opinion 


SSttttloUI. 


33 


37 


30 


Cilifornii... 

FlorkI* 

Illinois 

New  Jonsy. 

Ohio 

T«ui 


38 

34 

2« 

36 

33 

31 

39 

38 

2S 

a 

47 

2S 

32 

37 

31 

26 

37 

37 

Very  few  people  believe  that  Communist 
China  has  reciprocated  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's relaxation  of  restrictions  against 
the  Chinese. 

This  figure  ranges  from  a  low  of  8%  In 
T^xas  to  a  high  of  IT^c  In  niinols. 

More  than  four  in  ten  say  Communist 
China  has  not  relaxed  restrictions  against 
the  U.S. 

Again,  many  say  they  "don't  know." 

HAS   COMMTTNtST   CHINA    aXCIPKOCATn)  VS. 

BKMovAL  or  axsraicTioNsr 
"President  Nixon  has  removed  some  re- 
strictions on  travel,  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
change with  Communist  China.  As  far  as 
you  know,  has  Communist  China  also  re- 
moved some  similar  restrictions  regarding 
the  United  States,  or  haven't  they  done  any- 
thing like  this?" 


II  n  p«rcant| 


Hiir*- 

movod  rt- 

ririctioni 


Htvt 
not 


Don't 
know 


S  Strtt  toUI. 


13 


41 


Ctltfornis... 

OofMli 

INinois 

Now  Jtraey. 
Okio 

TtXM 


13 

42 

45 

14 

42 

U 

17 

44 

39 

11 

» 

34 

12 

43 

4S 

• 

41 

42 

Opposition  to  admitting  Communtot  China 
to  the  United  Nations  rises  markedly  when 
the  possible  elimination  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  a  member  is  Introduced. 

This  issue  was  covered  In  two  steps  to  pro- 
vide a  more  definitive  reading  of  pubUc  opin- 
ion about  Communist  China. 

When  asked  without  the  Republic  of  China 
condition,  from  a  third  to  a  half  vote  In 
favor  of  admitting  oommunlst  China  to  the 
United  Nationa. 

When  poasible  elimination  at  the  Republic 
of  China  la  introduced  in  the  quaetkm,  op- 
position moves  to  the  six  In  t«x  level  or 
above. 

TiM  lower  tatole  combines  the  lesolts  of 
botii  questions  and  is  proJeetaMe  to  tiM  total 
universe  studied  within  the  limits  dlacuasad 
in  the  Tsofanleal  Survey  Data  at  tba  back  of 
this  report. 

Oppoottlan  la  unlfcraUy  blgb  In  aU  Hx 

•UtM. 
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AOMXMioN  or  coMicvinar  china  to  vnvtwu 

MATIOMS 

"Do  jcKL  favor  or  om>oM  th«  MtmUwlon  of 
Commtinlrt  Chin*  to  the  TTnltcd  Nattona?" 

Paptremt] 


Favor      Oppou 


No 
opinion 


6  Stat*  toUI. 

CiAfornia 

Florid* 

Illinoii 

New  Jtnay 

Ohio 

T«M 


40 


42 


18 


44 

19 

n 

19 

40 

17 

50 

9 

37 

22 

30 

4< 

22 

"Would  you  favor  admlailon  of  Communlat 
China  to  the  United  Nation*  even  U  It  meant 
the  elimination  of  the  Republic  of  China 
aa  a  member  of  the  UJT.7"  (Aaked  only  of 
thoae  who  say  they  favor  the  admlaalon  of 
Communlat  China  to  the  United  Nations.) 


ttafl  poMlble  bre«kln«  off  of  U.S.  rciatlona 
with  the  Republic  of  China  Is  Introduced. 

Again,  thla  lasue  was  tested  with  a  iwo 
step  reading. 

Before  possible  break  off  of  U.S.  rtiaUons 
with  the  RepubUc  of  Chin*  is  Introduced, 
majorities  in  each  sute  except  Texas  vote 
in  favor  of  diplomatic  relations  with  China. 

When  the  condition  of  breaking  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China  is  included 
In  the  questioning,  support  goes  down  to  the 
one  In  ten  level. 

Large  majorities  express  opposition  In  all 
six  states  when  the  issue  la  poaed  in  terms 
of  having  diplomatic  relations  with  only 
Communist  China. 

RAVB  mPLOlIATIC  ULATIOIfB  WITH  COMlCTTinBr 
CHINA  r 

••Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  VA.  sot- 
ting up  dlplomaUc  relations  with  Communist 
China?" 

(In  percent] 


Hnpercoat) 


No 
Favor      Oppose        opinion 


(StatetotiL lo  t( 

Calitaraii lo  69 

Flofide I  ts 

IHifleis 12  63 

NtwJtrsoy 12  6( 

OlliO - 6  S4 

Teiw 7  65 


24 


21 
26 
25 
20 
2t 
21 


II  ■  POKOOt] 


Favor      Oppose 


No 
opinion 


No 
Favor      Oppose       opinion 


estate  low 

Caliloniia 

FterMa  

IHineis 

New  Jenoy 

Ohio _.. 

Teus 


10 


24 


10 

63 

27 

s 

67 

25 

10 

67 

23 

15 

67 

IS 

10 

63 

17 

5 

6S 

27 

6  State  total. 

California 

Florida 

Illinois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Teias 


30 


14 


60 
S3 
56 
61 
54 
49 


31 
31 
2« 
2S 
31 
32 


9 
16 
16 
11 
15 
19 


NoTx. — The  lower  question  above  combines 
"oppose"  for  tx)th  questions. 

By  a  wide  margin,  the  public  says  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  vote  for  a  political 
candidate  who  favored  admitting  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations  tf  this  meant 
the  loss  of  the  RepubUc  of  China  as  a 
member. 

The  average  for  the  six  sUtes  Is  09%  say- 
ing they  would  be  leas  likely  to  vote  for  such 
a  candidate  (only  10%  say  more  likely). 

The  lowest  "less  likely"  vote  is  in  Oali- 
fomla  (56%  ) ,  the  highest  is  Texas  (68% ) . 

SUPPOIT  rOR  A  POLITICAL  CANDmATX  PAXTIAL  TO 
COMMTTNIST   CHINA 

•'If  a  candidate  for  political  office  favored 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
U.N.,  even  tf  it  meant  the  elimination  of  the 
RepubUc  of  China  as  a  member,  would  you 
be  more  likely  or  less  Ukely  to  vote  for  that 
candidate?" 

|Ib  pertMitl 


NoTS. — ^Tbe  lower  question  above  com- 
bines "oppose"  for  both  questions. 

Similarly,  setting  up  dlplomaiUc  relations 
with  Communist  China  loses  Its  appeal  whenr 


'•Would  you  favor  the  U.8.  setting  up 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  China 
even  if  It  meant  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China?"  (Asked 
only  of  thoae  who  say  they  favor  the  VS. 
setting  up  diplomatic  relations  with  Com- 
munist China.) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAMPLE 
IPercentaie  distribution  in  eeeh  subgroup  of  each  St»t*( 


More 
likely 


Less  Makes  no 

likely  difference 


Don't 
know 


6  State  total. 

Califofnia 

Florida 

IHInois 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Texas 


10 


59 


23 


II 
9 
12 
13 
11 
7 


55 
56 
61 
St 
57 
68 


25 
30 
18 
22 
25 
18 


California 


Florida 


lllineis 


Estimate 
Survey  from  U.S. 
sample  census 


New  Jersey 


Ohio 


Teas 


Survey 
sample 


Estimate 

from  U.S. 

eaasiis 


Survey 
sample 


Estimate 

from  U.S. 

census 


Survey 
sample 


Estimate 

from  U.S. 

census 


Survey 
sample 


Estimate 

from  U.S. 

census 


Survey 
sample 


Estimate 

from  U.S. 

census 


Men 

Women .. 

Under  30  years  el  ago.. 

30  to  49  years 

SO  veers  sod  over 

High  school  IncompMi. 
High  achod  frsduate.... 
Attended  csllete 


a 

52 
27 
34 
39 
37 
37 
26 


a 

S2 
29 
36 
35 
35 
38 
27 


48 

52 
23 
30 
47 
41 
36 
23 


47 
53 
22 
31 
47 
40 
36 
24 


46 
54 

26 
35 
39 
41 
38 
21 


47 
53 
27 
35 
38 
42 
36 
22 


47 
S3 
24 
37 
39 
42 
36 
22 


47 
S3 
25 
37 
38 
42 
36 
22 


47 
S3 
27 
35 
38 
42 
38 
20 


47 
S3 
28 
35 
37 
41 
39 
20 


47 
53 
30 
35 
35 
43 
33 
24 


48 

52 
30 
35 
35 
43 
32 
25 


SAICPLK   DESIGN 

The  universe  for  this  sample  consisted  of 
aU  residents  age  18  and  over,  living  in  tele- 
phone households,  in  the  foUowlng  states: 
California,  Florida,  lUlnoU,  New  Jersey.  Ohio, 
and  Texas. 

The  procedures  used  in  designation  of 
telephone  hoiueholds  to  be  interviewed  pre- 
cluded the  interviewers  from  '»»«v<ig  tboe 
choicas.  The  sample  areas  In  which  inter- 
viewing was  conducted  were  selected  as 
foUows; 

Selection  of  tample  areas 
Within  each  sUte  the  SMSA's  w«re  ranked 
■ccording  to  slae. 


The  counUes  not  In  SUSA's  were  ranked 
according  to  the  percentage  Republican  vote 
in  the  1968  Presidential  Election.  These 
counUes  were  then  grouped  into  thirds  or 
fourths  and  again  rainked  by  geographic 
location. 

Ptfty-flve  areas  were  then  aUocated  to  each 
state  with  probability  prcqxsttonate  to 
poptilatlon. 

Six  interviews  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  fifty-five  locations,  and  telephone  direc- 
tories covering  each  were  used  to  supply  the 
telephone  nunrtMrs. 

Systematic  procedures  were  used  to  select 


page  numbers  in  the  directories  and  specific 
residential  listings  on  those  pages  to  be 
called.  Interviewers  were  provided  with  these 
pre-llsted  numbers. 

Selection  o/  respondent 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  of  men  and  women  18 
ytttn  of  age  and  over. 

If  the  designated  respondent  was  busy,  or 
not  at  home,  the  interviewers  were  instructed 
to  make  an  appointment  to  oaU  at  a  more 
convenient  time.  If  no  antfwer  was  received 
on  the  first  call,  the  interviewer  made  two 
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callbacks  at  different  times  of  the  day  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  Interview.  (A  busy 
signal  was  not  considered  to  be  a  call.)  Non- 
working  telephone  numbers  and  those  which 
turned  out  to  be  business  telephones  were 
dropped  from  the  sample. 

Weighting 
Weighting  procedures  were  Introduced  to 
compensate  for  slight  difference  In  comple- 
tion rates  among  men  and  women  of  different 
age  levels,  and  among  respondents  of  vary- 
ing educational  attainment.  The  figures  for 
18  and  over  for  each  state  were  estimated 
from  census  data. 


Ipercent] 
20  or       30  or 
80  70 


40  or 

60 


50 


SAMPLE    BELIABtLrrr 

Since  the  findings  presented  in  this  report  Approiimate    sampling    tolerances    lor    a 

are  based  on  a  sample,  they  are  subject  to  '"""y  .P*'"""8*  '' ""  ""'  '^ese  levels 

some  error.  The  table  below  sho»-s  approxl-  _  Jl^  m  lOOjonfidence  le«l) 

mate    sampling   tolerances  for   various   per-  Size  of  sample  on 

centage  results  at  the  95"^  confidence  level.  "'""^     sun/e)(      10  or 

For  example.  If  we  consider  a  result  of  50%  '**""  "  '""''          ^^ 

based  on  a  total  sample  of  300  Interviews,  we 

can  be  95 '^c  sure  that  the  true  result  Is  con-  j  .jj. 

talned  In  the  range  7  percentage  points  above      3()o   \ 

or  below  the  sample  result   (that  is.  within  2W  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         5 

the   range  of   43%-57Tc).   When  percentage      200. 5 

results  for  subgroups  of  the  total  sample  are      }^ * 

being  considered,  the  possible  error  due  to  50..'!.''!."''  '        lo 

sampling  is  somewhat  greater.  ' 


2 

3 

3 

:i 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

7 

8 

8 

/ 

8 

8 

9 

tl 

9 

10 

10 

10 

U 

12 

12 

14 

16 

17 

17 

QUESTION  1-2  MONTHS  HAVE  PASSED  SINCE  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TABLE  TENNIS  TEAM  TO  COMMUNIST  CHINA.  00  YOU  THINK  THE  VISIT  HAS  OR  HAS  NOT  RESULTED  IN  ANY 

FAVORABLE  CHANGE  IN  CHINESE  COMMUNIST  POLICY  TOWARD  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

|ln  percent] 


Percentage  base 


6-State  total 

California  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 266 

Not  registered 63 

Democrat 119 

Republican 95 

Independent 80 

Under  30  yeKs  of  age 88 

30to49years 127 

SO  vears  and  over HI 

High  school  incomplete 43 

High  school  graduate 98 

Attended  college 182 

Florida  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters... 257 

Not  registered .  70 

Democrat .   162 

Republican 69 

Independent 71 

Under  30  years  of  age...     .  87 

30  to  49  years 106 

50  years  and  over. 134 

High  school  incomplete 72 

High  school  graduate 126 

Atiended  colTege 122 

Illinois  tola/ 

Men 

Women.. 

Registered  voters 266 

Not  registered 61 

Democrat 89 

Republiun 59 

Independent .  136 

Under  30  years  of  age 117 

30to49years .  101 

SO  yurs  and  over 108 

High  school  incomplete 70 

High  school  graduate 91 

Attended  college 164 


Unwented 

Wanted 

Has 
changed 

Has  not 

op 

No 
nion 

Tola 

1,980 

3.039 

33 

37 

30 

100 

al 329 

491 

38 

34 

28 

100 

165 

234 
257 

43 
33 

40 
30 

17 
37 

100 

164 

100 

355 
136 
207 
116 
100 
135 
168 
184 
177 
187 
129 


33 

50 
42 
33 
40 
56 
32 
31 
39 
35 
43 


42 
15 
28 
51 
25 
24 
42 
35 
32 
36 
36 


400 
103 
269 
92 
99 
114 
149 
239 
203 
177 
112 


35 
38 
33 
31 
39 
54 
28 
32 
33 
36 
43 


33 
33 
30 
40 
34 
26 
39 
32 
23 
37 
43 


25 

100 

35 

100 

30 

100 

16 

100 

35 

100 

20 

100 

26 

100 

34 

100 

29 

100 

29 

100 

21 

100 

328 

504 

36 

33 

31 

100 

165 
163 

240 
264 

39 
33 

34 

32 

27 
35 

100 
lOU 

32 

100 

29 

100 

37 

100 

29 

100 

27 

100 

20 

100 

33 

100 

36 

100 

44 

100 

27 

100 

14 

100 

329 

498 

39 

36 

25 

100 

163 
166 

231 
267 

41 
36 

31 
41 

28 
23 

100 
100 

401 

36 

38 

26 

100 

94 

48 

29 

23 

100 

170 

35 

35 

30 

100 

92 

44 

40 

16 

100 

156 

43 

43 

14 

100 

130 

48 

32 

20 

100 

173 

32 

U 

24 

100 

189 

38 

32 

30 

100 

204 

42 

27 

31 

100 

182 

32 

45 

23 

100 

107 

46 

39 

15 

100 

Percentage  base 
Unwanted       Wanted 


Has 
changed 


Has  not 


No 
opinion 


New  Jersey  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent.. 

Under  30  years  of  age.. 

30  to  49  yurs 

50  years  and  over 

Hipi  school  incomplete. 
High  school  graduate... 
Attended  college 

Ohk)  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  age.. 

30  to  49  yurs 

50  years  and  over 

Higih  sdwol  incomplete. 
High  school  graduate... 
Attended  colTege 

Teus  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered . . 

Democrat 

Republican . 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  age.. 

30  to  49  years .. 

53  years  and  over 

High  school  incomplete. 
High  school  graduate... 
Attended  college 


Total 


331 

502 

28 

47 

25 

100 

164 

167 

236 
266 

24 

31 

58 
37 

18 
32 

100 
100 

262 

379 

25 

52 

23 

100 

63 

115 

38 

29 

33 

100 

80 

150 

39 

19 

100 

68 

105 

55 

21 

100 

136 

170 

56 

21 

100 

91 

120 

37 

23 

100 

121 

185 

48 

28 

100 

113 

189 

54 

22 

100 

60 

204 

49 

26 

100 

118 

176 

45 

28 

IDO 

143 

109 

48 

15 

lOO 

332 

536 

32 

37 

31 

100 

165 
167 

255 
282 

36 

30 

42 
32 

22 
38 

100 
100 

259 

406 

34 

36 

30 

100 

71 

128 

27 

41 

32 

100 

110 

204 

34 

33 

33 

100 

74 

98 

38 

39 

23 

100 

114 

179 

27 

40 

33 

100 

86 

147 

35 

47 

18 

100 

127 

185 

25 

39 

36 

100 

117 

202 

38 

28 

34 

100 

60 

222 

33 

28 

39 

100 

176 

203 

34 

37 

29 

100 

92 

105 

29 

52 

19 

100 

331 

508 

26 

37 

37 

100 

163 
162 

232 
267 

36 

18 

36 

37 

28 
45 

IX 
100 

270 

394 

28 

39 

33 

100 

60 

113 

20 

32 

a 

100 

135 

237 

29 

32 

39 

100 

44 

57 

41 

52 

7 

100 

104 

138 

26 

40 

34 

100 

114 

150 

34 

36 

30 

100 

125 

177 

26 

36 

38 

180 

88 

177 

20 

39 

41 

100 

68 

217 

19 

26 

55 

100 

106 

166 

29 

44 

27 

100 

154 

121 

33 

47 

20 

100 

QUESTION  2-PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  REMOVED  SOME  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAVEL,  TRADE  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA.  AS  FAR  AS  YOU  KNOW.  HAS  COMMUNIST 
CHINA  ALSO  REMOVED  SOME  SIMILAR  RESTRICTIONS  REGARDING  THE  UNITED  STATES.  OR  HAVEN'T  THEY  DONE  ANYTHING  LIKE  THIS? 


II  n  percent) 

Percentage 
base 

Has 
removed 
restric- 
tions 

Have 
not 

No 
opinion 

ToUI 

Percentage 
base 

Has 
removed 
restric- 
tions 

Have 
not 

No 
opinion 

Unwanted 

Wanted 

Unwanted       Wanted 

ToUI 

Su-SUte  total... 

1,980 

3.039 

13 

46 

41 

100 

Women 

Registered  voters 

164            257 

12 

35 

53 

100 

California  total.. 

329 

491 

13 

42 

45 

100 

266            355 

15 
9 
8 

45 

34 

37 

40 
57 
55 

100 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

63            136 

119            207 

100 
100 

Men 

165 

234 

15 

50 

35 

100 
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QUESTION  2  -PRESIDENT  NIXON  HAS  REMOVED  SOME  RESTRICTIONS  ON  TRAVEL,  TRADE  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA.  AS  FAR  AS  YOU  KNOW,  HAS  COMMUNIST 
CHINA  ALSO  REMOVED  SOME  SIMILAR  RESTRICTIONS  REGARDING  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OR  HAVEN'T  THEY  DONE  ANYTHING  LIKE  THIS7— Cwitmued 

|ln  p«rc*nt| 


Ptretntap 


UnwanM       Winttd 


Hij 

rwnovvd 

rtstric- 

tioni 


I 


Htvt 
not 


No 
opinion 


Total 


RMwWican 95  lit 

Indopondont M  100 

Undtr  30  jr«rs  o(  a|t M  13S 

30-49ywr« .  127  161 

SO  vMri  ind  ovtr Ill  114 

Hifk  KlMol  incomplott 43  177 

Hitk  Khod  iradiMt* .  9t  17« 

AttMMMcoOtf* 112  129 

Flor Mia  total... 

Mtn 

Womtfl 

Rof istifod  votars 257  400 

Not  rtf  isttrod 70  103 

Democrat 112  269 

Rtpufclicaii .  69  92 

IndtptndtPt 71  99 

Und«r30yMrso(a(«...  (7  114 

30le49rMn 106  149 

50  vtari  and  ovtr 134  239 

Hifh  ichool  Incompltta. .  72  203 

Hj|ft  schoot  iraduatt 126  177 

Attand«dc«l1at«...  122  112 

Illinois,  total. 

Man 

Woman 

RafiXarad  votan 266  401 

Not  ratistared 61  94 

Domocrat 19  170 

RapuWican 59  92 

lndopa«d«nt 136  156 

Undar  30  yMn  e(  a|« 117  130 

30lo49»«an.... 101  173 

50  wan  and  ovar .  106  189 

Hi|h  school  inconiplcta....  70  204 

Hiati  school  iraduata...  91  182 

Attandad  coMia 164  107 

N»w  Jamy  total 51  ~5ffi~ 

Man 164  238 

Woman 167  266 


17 
17 
17 
12 
12 
6 
14 
23 


60 
42 
39 
52 
34 
37 
44 
44 


23 
41 
44 

36 
54 
57 
42 
33 


log 

lO" 
lOO 
100 

100 


Perctrtai* 
basa 


Unwantad      Wantad 


Has 

removad 

rastric- 

tions 


Have 
not 


No 
opinion 


321 

504 

14 

42 

44 

100 

165 
163 

240 
264 

19 
g 

43 

42 

38 
50 

IW 
100 

14 
11 
11 
14 
16 
17 
17 
10 
13 
U 
20 


43 
40 
41 
40 
43 
46 
45 
39 
35 
49 
48 


43 
49 

48 
4« 
41 
37 
38 
51 
52 
40 
32 


Rafistarad  voitra 

Not  rafistarad 

Democrat 

RopiMicaa 

Indopondont 

Undtr  30yMn  of  a|a.. 

30te49yaars 

50  years  and  over 

Hl^  school  incomplota. 
Hifb  sckeol  iraduatB... 
Atiendad  colTete 


2«Z 
63 
80 
68 

136 
91 
121 
113 
60 
118 
143 


379 
115 
ISO 
lOS 
170 
120 
185 
189 
204 
176 
109 


12 

10 
11 
12 
13 
18 
10 
10 
6 
13 
19 


56 

51 
56 
57 
57 
49 
55 
61 
59 
56 
50 


32 
39 
33 
31 
30 
33 
35 
29 
35 
31 
31 


Ohio  total. 


100  !  Man.. 
lOG  1  Wofflon. 
100  I 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Raiistared  voters 

Not  reilstered 

Dofflocrat 

Republican 

Independent. 

Under  30  years  of  a|a. 


IX     30to49yeers. 
inn      en  „,^.«  ..J  ^ 


100 


329 

498 

17 

44 

39 

100 

163 
166 

231 
2S7 

19 

15 

46 
43 

35 
42 

100 
100 

50  years  and  over 

Hi|^  school  Incomplete. 
Hifh  school  iraduata  .. 
Atiandwl  coUeie 


2S9 

71 
110 

74 
114 

86 
127 
117 

60 
176 

92 


406 
128 
204 
98 
179 
147 
185 
20Z 
222 
203 
105 


13 
10 
12 
16 
12 
II 
13 
13 
9 
12 
16 


46 
34 

43 
45 
45 
34 
43 
SO 
40 
39 
57 


41 
56 
45 
39 
43 
55 
44 
37 
51 
49 
27 


Taus  total. 


331 


508 


49 


42 


19 
9 
U 
25 
24 
17 
15 
18 
16 
12 
27 


45 

40 
48 

46 
34 

42 
42 

a 

47 
42 
43 


36 
51 
41 
29 
42 
41 
43 
34 
37 
46 
30 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 


Men.. 
WoOMn. 


163 
162 


232 
267 


13 
5 


53 
45 


34 

50 


55 


100 


14 
9 


54 
56 


32 
35 


0 


Refistered  voters 

Not  refistered 

Defflocrat.  , 

Raput>lican , 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  aie.. 

30  to  49  yean.. 

50  years  and  over 

High  school  incomplate 
Hifh  school  traduite.  . 
Attended  coMfe 


270 
60 
135 
U 
104 
114 
125 
88 
68 
106 
154 


394 

113 
237 
57 
138 
150 
177 
177 
217 
166 
121 


10 
7 
8 

22 
9 

14 
8 
7 
7 

10 

13 


48 

51 
49 
44 
48 

44 

60 
40 
42 
54 
52 


42 
42 
43 
34 
43 
42 
32 
53 
51 
36 
35 


QUESTION  3.-D0  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS? 

|ln  percami 


Penentafe  i>aae 
Uavastad      Waatad         Favor      Opposa 


No 
opinion 


Total 


State  toUl 

Cahfernia  total  . 

Men..    

Woman 

Refistered  Mters 

Mot  refistered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  yoers  ofafa.. 

30  to  49  years 

50  veers  and  over 

Hi^  school  incomplete 
Hi^adMolfradHte... 
Attended  ealete 

Florida  total 

Ratistared  voters 

Net  refistered 

Deieerat 

RewMicsfl 

lodepeMdent. 

Ueder  30  yeen  a(  ate. 

30  to  49  yean 

SO  veers  and  ever 

Hi^  achoel  laeempteta 
Hiii  adMol  induata.. 
AttMded  csllete 


1.980 

3.039 

40 

42 

18 

HM 

329 

491 

44 

37 

19 

100 

165 
164 

234 

257 

49 
3* 

38 

37 

13 
25 

100 
100 

Parcantate  base 
Unwanted      Wantad         Favor      Oppose 


No 
opinion 


2C6 
63 

119 
95 
80 
88 

127 

HI 
43 


355 
136 
207 
116 
100 
135 
168 
184 
177 
176 


45 

41 
41 
41 
45 
67 
33 
37 
32 
43 


39 
32 
38 
42 
36 
25 
47 
36 
41 
41 


16 
27 
21 
17 
19 
8 
20 
27 
27 
16 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


182 

129 

62 

25 

13 

100 

32t 

504 

38 

43 

19 

100 

165 
163 

240 
264 

SO 
27 

34 

50 

16 
23 

100 

100 

257 
70 

162 
6i 

71 
87 
106 
134 
72 
126 
122 


400 
103 
269 

92 

m 

114 
149 
239 
203 
177 
112 


38 

39 
32 
36 
51 
47 
31 
38 
35 
36 
50 


43 
41 
47 
44 
31 
42 
48 
40 
39 
50 
38 


19 
20 
21 
20 
18 
11 
21 
22 
26 
14 
12 


100 
IW 
100 
100 
100 
100 

in 

100 
100 
160 
100 


Illinois  total 

Men 

Women 

Refistered  voters 

Net  refistered 

Dereocrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  yean  of  ate. 

30te49yeara 

SO  veers  and  over 

W\pt  school  incompMe. 
Hi0i  school  iraduata... 
Attended  cettafo 

New  Jeney  total 

Men 

Women 

Refistered  volen 

Net  refistered 

Democrat. 

Republican 

ledependent 

Under  30  years  of  afo.. 

30  to  49  years 

SO  yean  and  ever 

M^  acwoel  liKOf 
HJfh  sckeol  iraduata 
Attaaded  cettate 


164 
167 


236 
266 


47 
S3 


45 

37 


8 

10 


262 
63 

80 
66 

136 

91 
121 
113 

60 
118 
143 


379 

lis 

ISO 
lOS 
170 
120 
185 
119 
204 
176 
109 


SO 
52 
54 
43 
56 
64 
42 
51 
50 
43 
65 


41 
39 
36 

SO 
35 
27 
46 
43 
43 
47 
27 


9 
9 

10 
7 
7 
9 

12 
6 
7 

10 
8 


Total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


332 

536 

12 

43 

45 

100 

165 

167 

255 
282 

■  -   a  ■=-,  ■ 

13 
11 

47 
39 

40 
50 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 

% 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

im 

100 
100 


Total 


329 

498 

40 

43 

17 

100 

163 
166 

231 
267 

47 
35 

38 

46 

15 
19 

100 
100 

266 

401 

41 

42 

100 

61 

94 

41 

45 

100 

89 

170 

32 

55 

100 

59 

92 

47 

40 

100 

136 

156 

52 

33 

100 

117 

130 

54 

36 

100 

101 

173 

41 

41 

lao 

106 

169 

31 

50 

100 

70 

204 

31 

51 

100 

91 

182 

41 

44 

100 

164 

107 

59 

27 

100 

502 

H 

41 

tu 

100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

im 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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Percentafo  basa 
Unwanted       Wanted  Favor       Oppose 


No 
opinion 


Total 


Ohio  total      . 

Men.     

Women 

Refistered  voters 

Not  refistered 

Democrat 

Republican... 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  afe. 

30-49  years 

50  years  and  over 

Hifh  school  incomplete 
Hifh  school  iraduata.. 
Attended  college 


332 

536 

37 

41 

22 

100 

165 
167 

255 
282 

46 

30 

35 
46 

19 
24 

100 
100 

259 
71 

no 

74 
U4 

66 
127 
\\1 

60 
176 

92 


406 
128 
204 
98 
179 
147 
185 
102 
222 
203 
105 


38 
35 
36 
49 
36 
47 
32 
36 
26 
40 
58 


40 
42 
43 
41 
38 
41 
49 
34 
40 
46 
30 


22 
23 
21 
10 
26 
12 
19 
30 
34 
14 
12 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Percentafe  base 
Unwanted       Wanted 


Favor       Oppose 


No 
opinion 


Total 


Texas  total 331 

Men..          163 

Women 162 

Registered  voters 270 

Not  registered 60 

Oemocret 135 

Republican .  44 

Independent 104 

Under  30  years  ot  afe 114 

30  to  49  years 125 

50  years  a nr*  over 88 

High  school  incomplete 68 

Hifh  school  graduate 106 

Attended  colTefe .  154 


506 


30 


48 


22 


100 


232 

267 
394 
113 
237 
57 
138 
150 
177 
177 
217 
166 
121 


40 
21 
31 
25 
29 
44 
31 
45 
25 
22 
21 
34 
43 


42 
54 

46 

52 
50 
40 
47 
46 
52 
44 
49 
52 
38 


18 
25 
23 
23 
21 
15 
22 
9 
23 
34 
30 
14 
19 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


QUESTION  4.  WOULD  YOU  FAVOR  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EVEN  IF  IT  MEANT  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  TH^ 

U.N.  (ASKED  ONLY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FAVOR  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  U.N.) 
|ln  percent) 


Percentage  base 

Un- 
wantad   Wantad 


Percent 
asked 
this 
ques- 
tion 


Yes 


No 


No 

opinion 


ToUl 


6-StstetoUI.. 

Calitornia  total. 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 266 

Not  registered 63 

Democrat    119 

Republican..   95 

Independent           80 

Under  30  years  of  age 88 

30  to  49  years 127 

50  years  and  over.. Ill 

High  school  incomplete 43 

High  school  graduate 98 

Attended  college 182 

Florida  total 

Men.. 

Women 

Registered  voters 257 

Not  registered 70 

Democrat 162 

Republican 69 

Independent 71 

Under  30  years  o(  age 87 

30to49ye«rs 106 

50  years  and  over.. 134 

High  school  incomplefe 72 

High  school  graduate 126 

Attended  college. . .       122 

Illinois  total 

Men 

Women 

Refistered  voters...     266 

Not  registered 61 

Democrat _ 89 

Republican 59 

Independent 136 

Under  30  years  of  afe 117 

30  to  49  years 101 

50  years  and  over 108 

Hifh  school  incomplete 70 

Hifh  school  graduate 91 

Attended  colTef  e 164 


1,980   3.039 

40 

10 

24 

6 

80 

329    491 

43 

10 

26 

8 

87 

165    234 
164    257 

49 
38 

13 
8 

31 
21 

6 

10 

99 

77 

Percentage  base 


Un- 
wanted 


Wantad 


Percent 
asked 
this 
ques- 
tion 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


Total 


New  Jersey  total. 


Men.. 
Women 


355 
136 
207 
116 
100 
135 
168 
184 
177 
176 
129 


45 

41 
41 
41 
45 
67 
33 
37 
32 
43 
62 


11 
8 
8 
9 
11 
14 
12 
6 
5 
8 
20 


25 
27 
25 
25 
24 
44 
17 
21 
21 
28 
31 


9 

90 

5 

81 

8 

82 

6 

81 

10 

90 

10 

135 

4 

66 

10 

74 

6 

64 

7 

86 

11 

124 

328 

504     38     8 

24 

6 

76 

165 
163 

240     50     12 
264     27      4 

32 

17 

5 
7 

99 

55 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  age. 

30  to  49  years.    . 

50  years  and  over 

High  school  incomplete 
High  school  graduate. 
Attended  college 


331 

502 

50 

15 

26 

9     100 

164 

167 

236 
266 

47 
53 

18 
13 

24 
28 

5      94 

12     106 

Ohio  total. 


400 
103 
269 
92 
99 
114 
149 
239 
203 
177 
112 


38 
39 
32 
36 

51 
47 
31 
38 
35 
36 
50 


6 
11 

6 
11 
7 
7 
4 
9 
14 


24 
24 
20 
18 
40 
31 
23 
22 
24 
20 
32 


Men.. 

Women  .     

Registered  voters 
Not  registered 


6  76  I  Democrat 

^  78  I  Republican 

6  64  ;  IndependeniL 

^  72  I  Under  30  years  ol  age.. 

5  102  30  to  49  years 

5  94  I  50  years  and  over 

1  62  J  High  school  incomplete. 

10  77  j  High  school  graduate.  . 

7  70  Attended  college 

7  72  ! 

«  100  I             Texas  total 


262 

379 

50 

13 

28 

100 

63 

115 

52 

25 

20 

104 

80 

150 

54 

23 

20 

11 

108 

68 

105 

43 

8 

29 

8/ 

136 

170 

58 

17 

33 

116 

91 

120 

64 

21 

35 

128 

121 

185 

42 

14 

23 

83 

113 

189 

51 

14 

24 

14 

103 

60 

204 

50 

17 

21 

12 

100 

118 

176 

44 

12 

25 

88 

143 

109 

65 

19 

39 

130 

332 

536 

38 

10 

23 

76 

165 

255 

46 

11 

28 

91 

167 

282 

30 

9 

18 

61 

259 

406 

38 

10 

22 

76 

71 

128 

35 

8 

24 

70 

110 

204 

36 

8 

23 

71 

74 

98 

49 

6 

37 

97 

114 

179 

36 

U 

16 

72 

86 

147 

47 

12 

32 

94 

127 

185 

32 

7 

19 

64 

117 

202 

36 

10 

20 

72 

60 

222 

26 

6 

17 

52 

176 

203 

40 

10 

22 

8 

80 

92 

105 

58 

17 

37 

4 

116 

331 


508 


30 


20 


329 

498 

40 

10 

24 

7 

81 

163 

166 

231 
267 

47 
35 

13 

7 

27 

n 

7 
6 

94 

70 

Men... 
Women. 


163 
162 


232 
267 


40 
21 


27 
14 


401 
94 
170 
92 
156 
130 
173 
189 
204 
182 
107 


41 
41 
32 
48 
52 
54 
41 
31 
31 
41 
59 


10 


19 
13 
10 
7 
5 
11 
16 


24 
28 
23 
31 
29 
36 
25 
16 
20 
23 
36 


82 

82 

64 

96 

105 

108 

82 

62 

62 

82 

118 

Registered  voters 

NoT  registered.- 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  afe.. 

30  to  49  years 

SO  years  and  over 

Hifh  school  Incomplete.. 

Hifh  school  traduate 

Attended  colTeie . 


270 
60 

135 
U 

104 
114 
125 
88 
68 
106 
154 


394 

113 
237 
57 
138 
150 
177 
177 
217 
166 
121 


31 
25 
29 
44 
31 
45 
25 
22 
21 
34 
43 


20 
20 
20 
28 
21 
36 
17 
10 
13 
20 
34 


5 
4 

3 
13 
5 
3 
3 
8 
5 
6 
3 


60 


80 
42 


62 
51 
58 
88 

62 
89 

50 
45 
41 
67 

86 


Percentage  base 
Unwanted       Wanted 


Yes 


6-SUtetotal 

California  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  age.. 

30-49  years 

SOyurs  and  over 

Hifh  school  Incomplete 
Hifh  school  iraduata... 
Ananded  colTefe 


No 
No       opinion 


137 

1S8 

24 

56 

70 

30 

55 

20 

68 

12 

57 

85 

20 

61 

19 

44 

47 

22 

62 

16 

46 

4S 

25 

53 

?2 

62 

91 

21 

65 

14 

54 

55 

35 

53 

12 

51 

68 

17 

56 

27 

IS 

56 

16 

65 

19 

41 

76 

20 

64 

16 

110 

80 

32 

50 

18 

Total 


887 

1,209 

24 

60 

16 

100 

II 167 

213 

23 

59 

18 

100 

90 

116 
98 

26 

20 

63 
54 

11 
26 

100 
100 

77 

100 
100 
100 
100 

im 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Percentafe  base 
Unwanted       Wanted 


Yes 


Florida  toUI.... 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  afe. 

30  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over 

Hipt  echool  IncompMe 
Hifh  school  graduate... 
Attended  coUefe 


No 


No 
opinion 


Total 


134 

191 

20 

64 

16 

100 

87 
47 

U9 
72 

24 
14 

65 
61 

11 
25 

lOQ 
100 

104 

150 

20 

65 

15 

100 

29 

40 

20 

61 

19 

100 

59 

IS 

17 

63 

20 

100 

28 

33 

31 

50 

19 

100 

35 

51 

11 

79 

10 

100 

42 

54 

24 

66 

10 

100 

35 

47 

22 

74 

4 

100 

57 

90 

17 

57 

26 

in 

26 

70 

12 

69 

19 

100 

46 

63 

24 

57 

19 

100 

61 

56 

28 

64 

1 

100 

25550 
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QUESTION  4.  WOULD  YOU  FAVOR  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EVEN  IF  IT  MEANT  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

U.N.  (ASKED  ONLY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FAVOR  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  U.N.>-CoMinuad 

(In  porcaaQ 


P«re«nt*fa  baa* 

Yas 

No 

No 
opinion 

Tota 

1 

Parcantaga  basa 
Unwantad       Wintad 

Yas 

No 

No 
opinion 

Unwantad 

Wantw) 

Total 

Illinois  toUl 

155 

201 

24 

60 

16 

100 

Ohio  total 

141 

201 

26 

60 

14 

100 

Mot 

Mm 

n 

109 
92 

27 
20 

58 

63 

15 
17 

100 
100 

iob 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

too 

100 
100 

81 

117 
85 

24 
28 

62 
58 

14 
14 

100 

Worn  on — 

67 

Woman 

Railatarad  votars 

60 

100 

Itfisttrod  votan 

127 

163 
38 

54 
44 

12 
70 
72 
59 
64 
75 
63 

250 

25 
19 
12 
17 
36 
24 
24 
24 
17 
2« 
28 

31 

58 
68 

71 
65 
55 
67 
61 
50 
63 
57 
61 

52 

17 
13 
17 
18 
9 
9 
15 
26 
20 
17 
11 

17 

110 

155 
45 
73 
47 
65 
69 
S9 
73 
58 
81 
61 

27 
23 
23 
13 
38 
26 
22 
29 
23 
24 
29 

58 

69 
66 
76 
45 
68 
59 
55 
65 
56 
64 

15 
8 

11 
11 
17 
6 

19 
16 
12 
20 

7 

100 

IWr»|i»t«*l 

Damoent 

RMHbHcin 

ladipcndont 

Undtr  30  yoirs  of  i|t 

30  to  49  i*tn 

n 

29 
33 
81 
68 
48 
39 
21 
37 
97 

174 

N<rt  raflstar ad 

OMNcrat 

RapuMkan 

iRdapandant 

Undar  30  yaare  of  aia.... 

30to49yaars 

SOyaars  and  ovar 

Hi|k  adMol  incofliplata... 

Hlih  ickaol  iraduata 

Attafldad  coilaca 

Taus  total 

Man 

WomM 

Raiiitarad  votars 

Not  rafistarad     . 

30 
47 
36 
4S 
42 
4» 
SO 
W 
71 
53 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

SO  vMfS  and  ovtr . 

NIM  idiMl  incomplott... 
Hlfii  idiool  (riduatt. 
Attindtd  ca«i|t 

100 
100 
100 
100 

NiwJtrwy  total.. 

116 

152 

16 

67 

17 

100 

Mm     

84 

110 
140 

3S 

25 

52 
52 

10 
23 

100 
100 

73 
41 

93 

57 

15 
18 

67 
68 

18 
14 

100 

90 

100 

Bift$t«r*d  iMtort 

Not  rofisttrod .-...-. 

OMioertt 

■■miUlcin 

iRMpMdMt.               ..    .. 

141 
33 
45 
28 
87 
61 
54 
59 
30 
51 
92 

191 
59 
80 
45 
99 
77 
77 
96 

102 
77 
71 

25 
W 

43 
18 
29 
33 
34 
27 
34 
28 
29 

56 
39 
36 

67 
57 
55 
56 
46 
43 
56 
60 

19 
13 
21 
15 
U 
12 
10 
27 
23 
16 
11 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

96 
19 

123 
28 
68 

25 
43 
67 
44 
39 
45 
56 
52 

19 
6 
19 
6 
16 
11 
20 
21 
11 
22 
15 

64 
79 
69 
64 
68 
82 
68 
43 
64 
59 
79 

17 
15 
12 
30 
16 

7 

12 
36 
25 
19 

6 

100 
100 

Damocrat 

Rapublican 

1 ndapaadaot 

43 

20 
42 

100 
100 
100 

UndcrMywnof  a(t.... 

30to49)r««rj 

SOyoan  and  ovar 

Mifii  Khool  Ineotnplat*.. 
HMi  Khooliraduata.... 
Attandad  coflogo 

Undar  30  yaars  ol  ago 

30  to  49  yaars 

50  yaars  and  ovar 

Hifli  Khool  Incomplata... 

Hi^  school  iraduata 

Attandad  coMata 

53 
39 
22 
14 
36 
66 

100 
100 
100 
180 
100 
100 

QUESTION  5.-D0  YOU  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE  THE  U.S.  SETTING  UP  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA? 

(In  parcanti 


Parcantaga  baaa 


Unwantad      Wantad         Favor      Opposa 


No 
opinion 


ToU 


6-Stat*toUI.... 

Caliiornia  total.. 

tn 

an 

lagistarad  votars 266 

Not  ragistarad 63 

Damocrat 119 

Raiwbllcaa 95 

InoapaodaiiL 80 

Undar  30  yaars  o(  aga 88 

30lo49yaars 127 

SO  yaars  and  ovar 116 

Hifk  Khool  tncampiala. 43 

Hidi  Khool  graduata 98 

AHandad  eollaga 182 

Florida  total 

Man.  - 

WojBan ............... 

Ragittarad  votars 257 

Mai  ragistarad ..  70 

Damocrat-- ..  162 

(MuMican 69 

Indapandant 71 

Undar  30  yaars  of  aga 87 

Wto48yaan 106 

SO  yaars  and  ovar .  134 

Hi^  adMol  incomplata 72 

Hiii  school  graduata 126 

AHaadad  collaaa 122 

Illinois  total ~fS 

Man 163 

Woman 166 

■agtstarad  voUrs 266 

Naitragistarad 61 

Daaacrit N 

■amiMiCM 59 

ladapandaot 136 

Uadar  30  yaara  of  aga 117 

»U4fyaan 101 

SO  vaars  and  avar lOt 

H)0i  ichaol  incomplata. . .  70 

HM  school  traduata 91 

Attaodad  eolaga 164 


1,980 

3,039 

56 

30 

14 

100 

329 

491 

60 

31 

9 

100 

165 

164 

234 
257 

66 
55 

29 
32 

5 
13 

100 
100 

355 

56 

34 

10 

136 

71 

22 

7 

207 

58 

34 

8 

116 

65 

27 

8 

100 

61 

26 

13 

135 

79 

19 

2 

168 

61 

28 

11 

184 

Ut 

41 

13 

177 

56 

40 

4 

176 

51 

33 

16 

129 

81 

12 

7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


328 

504 

53 

31 

16 

100 

165 
163 

240 
264 

63 

44 

27 
34 

10 
22 

100 
100 

400 

54 

30 

16 

103 

51 

33 

16 

2«9 

48 

36 

16 

92 

46 

34 

20 

99 

75 

14 

11 

114 

58 

35 

7 

149 

66 

25 

9 

239 

43 

32 

25 

203 

45 

32 

23 

177 

57 

29 

14 

112 

65 

31 

4 

"ar 


n~ 


16 


100 
100 
100 
100 

lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
IM 
100 


231 

267 


64 

50 


26 
29 


10 
21 


100 
100 


401 

56 

26 

18 

94 

58 

33 

9 

170 

49 

35 

16 

»2 

47 

34 

19 

156 

78 

12 

10 

130 

72 

21 

7 

173 

56 

31 

13 

119 

47 

29 

24 

204 

43 

34 

23 

182 

62 

24 

14 

107 

74 

21 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Percentage  basa 

No 

Unwantad 

Wantad 

Favor 

Opposa 

opinion 

Total 

Now  Jariay  total 

331 

502 

61 

28 

11 

100 

Man       . 

164 

236 

63 

31 

6 

100 

Woman 

167 

266 

60 

25 

15 

100 

Ragistarad  volar* 

262 

379 

63 

26 

11 

100 

Not  ragistarad 

63 

115 

60 

30 

10 

100 

Damocrat.    

10 

150 

57 

32 

11 

100 

Rapublicin 

Indapandant              

M 

105 

69 

20 

11 

100 

m 

170 

70 

24 

6 

IW 

Undar  30  yaars  of  aga 

« 

120 

73 

22 

5 

100 

30  to  49  yaars 

121 

185 

64 

26 

10 

100 

SO  yaars  and  ovar  

High  school  incomplata 

113 

189 

54 

32 

14 

100 

CO 

204 

56 

32 

12 

100 

High  Khool  graduate 

us 

176 

57 

31 

12 

100 

Attandad  coliaga        

143 

109 

84 

13 

3 

100 

Ohio  toUl 

332 

536 

54 

31 

15 

100 

Man 

165 

255 

54 

29 

17 

in 

Woman  

167 

282 

54 

33 

13 

100 

Ragistarad  voters  . 

259 

406 

54 

33 

13 

too 

Not  ragistarad 

71 

128 

50 

26 

24 

100 

Democrat 

no 

204 

48 

36 

16 

100 

RapuUican.- 

IndapandMt              

74 

98 

48 

30 

22 

100 

114 

179 

66 

22 

12 

100 

Undar  30  yaars  of  aga 

86 

147 

68 

23 

9 

100 

30to49yaars    

127 

185 

50 

38 

12 

100 

50  yurs  and  ovar 

Hifi  Khool  incomplata 

117 

202 

47 

31 

22 

100 

60 

222 

36 

42 

22 

100 

High  Khool  graduate 

Attandad  callaga 

176 

203 

61 

29 

10 

100 

92 

105 

74 

14 

12 

100 

Texas  total...     . 

331 

50* 

49 

32 

19 

IM 

Man 

163 

232 

59 

31 

10 

100 

Woman 

162 

267 

42 

33 

25 

100 

Ragistarad  votars  

270 
60 

394 

113 

46 

59 

33 
29 

21 
12 

100 

Noiragistarad 

100 

Damocrat 

135 

237 

44 

30 

26 

100 

RantMicaa 

u 

57 

60 

40 

0 

100 

104 
114 

138 

150 

55 
61 

34 
34 

11 
5 

lOO 

Uadar  30  yaars  of  aga 

100 

30  la  49  yaars 

125 

177 

53 

28 

19 

100 

SO  yaars  and  ovar 

88 
68 

177 
217 

36 
36 

33 

32 

31 
32 

100 

Hi^  school  incomplata 

100 

High  school  graduate 

Attandad  callage 

106 

166 

53 

40 

7 

IIS 

154 

121 

68 

20 

12 

in 
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QUESTION  6.  WOULD  YOU  FAVOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  SETTING  UP  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA  EVEN  IF  IT  MEANT  CUHING  OFF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  (ASKED  ONLY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FAVOR  DIPLOMATIC  REUTIONS  WITH  CHINA)7 

[In  parcantj 


Percentage  base 
Unwanted  Wantad 


Par- 
cent 

aafcad 
this 

ques- 
tion 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


ToUl 


6-Stata  total... 

California  total. 

Men - 165 

Women..  164 

Ragistered  voters 266 

Not  registered 63 

Damocrat 119 

Republican 95 

Independent 80 

Under  30  years  of  aga 88 

30  to  49  years... - 127 

50  years  and  over Ill 

High  school  incomplata 43 

High  school  graduate 98 

Attended  college 182 

Florida  total 

Man..  

Women     .  .         

Registered  voters 257 

Not  registered 70 

Democrat 162 

Republican. 69 

Independent 71 

Under  30  years  of  aga 87 

30to49yaars 106 

50  years  and  over 134 

High  school  incomplete 72 

High  Khool  greduate 126 

Attended  college 122 

Illinois  total 


1,980 

3,039 

56 

10 

36 

10 

112 

329 

491 

60 

10 

38 

12 

120 

234 
257 
355 
136 
207 
116 
100 
135 
168 
184 
177 
176 
129 


66 
55 
56 
71 
58 
65 
61 
79 
61 
47 
56 
51 
81 


10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

7 

14 

15 

9 

8 

4 

9 

21 


46 
32 
36 
45 
35 
48 
33 
59 
41 
21 
36 
36 
48 


10 

132 

14 

111 

10 

112 

16 

142 

U 

116 

10 

130 

15 

123 

16 

159 

11 

122 

18 

94 

17 

113 

7 

103 

12 

162 

328 

504 

53 

9 

34 

10 

106 

165 
163 

240 
264 

63 
44 

14 
3 

36 
33 

13 
8 

126 
88 

Percentage  base 
Unwanted  Wantad 


Par- 
cant 

askad 
this 

ques- 
tion 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


400 
103 
269 
92 
99 
114 
149 
239 
203 
177 
112 


54 

51 
48 
46 
75 
58 
66 
43 
45 
57 
65 


8 

11 
5 
6 
8 

15 
8 
5 
8 
6 

14 


35 
31 
32 
34 
55 
37 
44 
28 
23 
43 
45 


11 
9 
II 
6 
11 
6 
14 
10 
14 
8 
6 


108 

102 

96 

92 

149 

116 

132 

86 

90 

114 

130 


Men 

Women. 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  years  of  aga.. 
30  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over 

Higti  school  incomplete 
High  school  graduate. 
Attended  cotlege 


329 

498 

56 

12 

35 

9 

112 

163 
166 

231 
267 

64 

50 

16 
9 

39 

32 

10 
8 

129 
99 

266 

61 

89 

59 

136 

117 

101 

108 

70 

91 

164 


401 
94 
170 
92 
156 
130 
173 
189 
204 
182 
107 


56 

57 
49 
47 
78 
72 
56 
47 
43 
62 
74 


12 

14 
11 

9 
16 
17 
16 

6 
10 
13 
16 


34 

41 
31 
36 
51 
51 
34 
27 
23 
43 
48 


10 
3 
7 
3 

11 
4 
6 

14 

10 
7 
9 


112 

115 

98 

95 

156 

144 

112 

94 

86 

125 

147 


New  jersey  total 

Men.. 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent.   

Under  30  years  ol  age.. 

30  to  49  years 

50  years  and  over 

High  school  incomplete. 
High  school  ((iduate... 
Attended  college 

Ohio  total 

Men 

Women 

Registered  voters 

Not  registered 

Democrat 

Republican 

Independent 

Under  30  yaars  of  age.. 

30to  49  yaars 

50  years  and  over 

High  school  incomplete. 
High  school  graduate... 
Attended  college 

Teus  total 

Men 

Women 

Ragistered  voters 

Not  registered .. 

Democrat 

Republican.. 

Independent 

Under  30  years  ot  age.. 

30  to  49  years 

50  yaars  and  over 

Hign  school  tncom;ilete 
High  school  graduate... 
Attended  college 


262 
63 

80 
68 

136 
91 
121 
113 
60 
118 
143 


379 
115 
150 
105 
170 
120 
185 
189 
204 
176 
109 


63 
60 
57 
69 
70 
73 
64 
54 
65 
57 
84 


11 
18 
13 
9 
16 
17 
10 
11 
13 
10 
16 


43 
35 
34 
51 
45 
47 
43 
35 
35 
37 
59 


10 
8 

10 
9 
9 
9 

10 
8 
7 

U 
9 


259 

71 
110 

74 
114 

86 
127 
117 

60 
176 

92 


406 
128 
204 
98 
'79 
147 
185 
202 
222 
203 
150 


54 

50 
48 
49 
66 
68 
bO 
47 
36 
62 
74 


8 

7 
3 
E 

15 
8 
7 
9 
5 
9 

13 


34 

31 
34 
31 
38 
45 
35 
24 
20 
39 
49 


12 
12 
li 
11 
14 
14 
8 
14 
U 
14 
12 


270 
60 
135 
44 
104 
114 
125 

tn 

68 

106 
154 


394 
113 
237 
57 
138 
150 
177 
177 
217 
166 
121 


46 
59 
U 
60 
56 
61 
53 
36 
36 
53 
68 


6 

10 
3 
7 
6 
10 
6 
8 
7 
7 


31 
39 
27 
41 
43 
49 
35 
19 
18 
37 
56 


7 
13 

7 
17 
6 
6 

8 
U 
10 
8 
6 


TOUl 


331         502 

61 

12 

40 

9 

122 

164          236 
167          266 

63 
60 

16 
8 

41 

40 

6 
12 

126 
120 

127 

121 
114 
138 
1*0 
1*6 
127 
108 
110 
115 
168 


332 

536 

54 

8 

33 

12 

107 

165 
167 

255 
282 

54 
54 

10 
6 

34 
33 

10 
14 

108 

107 

108 
100 
96 
97 
133 
135 
IOC 
94 
72 
124 
148 


331 

508 

49 

7 

33 

9 

98 

163 
162 

232 
267 

59 
42 

8 

7 

39 
29 

12 
6 

118 
84 

92 

117 

88 

121 

112 

122 

106 

72 

72 

105 

137 


Percentage  base 
Unwanted      Wanted 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 


ToUl 


6  State  total... 

1,228 

1,690 

18 

64 

18 

100 

California  total. 

220 

296 

17 

63 

20 

100 

Man 

lie 

154 

15 

70 

15 

100 

Women 

104 

142 

19 

57 

24 

100 

Registered  voters. 

in 

200 

18 

64 

18 

100 

Not  registered 

40 

96 

14 

63 

23 

100 

Democrat...     

77 

120 

20 

60 

20 

100 

Republican 

•4 

76 

10 

74 

16 

100 

Independent 

57 

61 

22 

54 

24 

100 

Under  30  yaars  of  aga 

73 

107 

19 

74 

7 

100 

30to49yaars 

U 

103 

16 

67 

17 

100 

50  years  and  over 

63 

66 

16 

45 

39 

100 

High  school  incompleta 

24 

99 

6 

64 

30 

100 

High  school  greduate... 

Attended  collage 

SO 

90 

17 

70 

13 

100 

145 

105 

26 

59 

15 

100 

Florida  total 

187 

267 

16 

65 

19 

100 

Man 

107 

152 

23 

57 

20 

100 

Women... ... 

80 

116 

7 

75 

18 

100 

Registered  voters ...  . 

149 

214 

15 

65 

20 

100 

Not  registered 

37 

52 

22 

61 

17 

100 

Democret    

S6 

128 

10 

66 

24 

100 

Republican 

Independent 

36 

42 

14 

73 

13 

100 

51 

74 

11 

74 

15 

lOO 

Undar  30  years  ol  aga 

51 

66 

26 

63 

11 

im 

30  to  49  yaars. 

71 

98 

13 

66 

21 

100 

50  yaars  and  over 

65 

103 

12 

65 

23 

100 

High  school  incomplete...     . 

34 

91 

18 

51 

31 

100 

High  Khool  graduate .. 

At^nded  college. 

72 

101 

11 

75 

14 

100 

79 

73 

21 

70 

9 

100 

Illinois  total 

210 

281 

21 

63 

16 

100 

Man 

117 

IM 

25 

60 

15 

100 

Woman. 

93 

133 

18 

65 

17 

im 

Percentage  base 

No 

Unwanted 

Wanted 

Yes 

No 

opinion 

Total 

Registered  voters 

168 

226 

21 

61 

18 

100 

Not  registered 

41 

54 

24 

71 

5 

100 

Damocrat 

46 

84 
44 

22 
18 

64 

75 

14 

7 

100 

Republican 

37 

100 

Independent 

108 

122 

21 

65 

14 

100 

Under  30  years  of  age... 

90 

94 

23 

71 

6 

100 

30  to  49  yeers 

64 

96 

28 

61 

11 

100 

50  years  and  over 

55 

89 

13 

56 

31 

100 

High  school  incomplete^. 

32 

88 

23 

S3 

24 

IX 

High  school  graduate 

Attended  college.. . 

56 

113 

20 

69 

11 

IX 

121 

79 

22 

65 

13 

IX 

New  Jersey 

222 

308 

20 

65 

15 

IX 

Men 

112 

148 

26 

65 

9 

IX 

Women 

110 

160 

14 

66 

20 

IX 

Registered  voters 

18C 

239 
69 

17 
29 

68 

58 

15 
13 

IX 

Not  registered... 

42 

IX 

Democrat 

49 

85 

72 
119 

23 

13 
23 

59 
74 
64 

18 
13 
13 

IX 

Republican               .  .  . 

47 

IX 

Independent 

104 

IX 

Under  30  years  ol  age — 

72 

88 

23 

64 

13 

IM 

30  to49  years .. 

82 

117 

16 

68 

16 

IX 

50  years  and  over 

68 

103 

21 

64 

15 

IX 

Hign  Khool  incomplete... 

34 

113 

24 

63 

13 

IX 

High  Khool  graduate... 
Attended  college 

67 

100 

17 

64 

19 

IX 

119 

92 

18 

71 

11 

IM 

Ohio  total .. 

202 

287 

15 

62 

23 

IX 

Men 

104 

136 

18 

63 

19 

IK 

Woman 

98 

151 

12 

62 

26 

IX 

Ragistered  voters 

162 

221 

15 

62 

23 

IX 

Not  registered        _  

38 

64 
98 

15 

7 

62 
71 

23 

22 

IX 

Democrat 

62 

IX 

Republican             

43 

47 
118 

13 
22 

64 

57 

23 
21 

IX 

Independent 

80 

IX 

Under  30  yaars  of  age 

S9 

100 

12 

67 

21 

IW 

30  to  49  yaars 

73 

92 

14 

70 

16 

IW 

25552 
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QUESTION  «.  WOULD  VOU  FAVOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  SETTIN6  UP  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA  EVEN  IF  IT  MEANT  CUTTING  OFF  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  (ASKED  ONLY  OF  THOSE  WHO  FAVOR  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA)?— Centlnutd 


II  n  ptramt] 

PV1tWltlf#  bCM 

Yoi 

No 

No 
opinion 

Total 

Unwantad      Wairtad 

Yas 

No 

No 
opinion 

UrmrM 

WanM 

Total 

50  vMrs  Slid  ovtr 

t) 

*4 

79 

125 
78 

W 

13 
14 
18 

51 
57 
•4 
«6 

30 
30 
22 
16 

100 
100 
100 
100 

147 

IS 
M 

103 
35 
77 
91 
M 
M 
71 
tt 
S3 

17 
11 
22 

5 
12 

9 
19 
17 
23 
14 

9 

67 
67 
61 
67 
77 
80 
66 
51 
SO 
70 
82 

16 
22 
17 
28 
11 
11 
15 
32 
27 
16 
9 

100 

Hifh  Kkool  ^uat* 

22 

no 

87 

Not  r*fi(tor«d  ...     . 

31 

100 

Domocrat.... 

Rawittiean 

IndtpotMlont 

Undtr  30  yMn  ol  at* 

30  in  49  van 

M 

31 
«4 

73 
7f 

100 
100 
100 

TtastDUl 

1S7 

2S0 

15 

67 

18 

100 

100 

100 
100 

Mm 

102 

137 
111 

14 
16 

66 

70 

20 
14 

100 
100 

SOyoanand  ovar. 

H^  icliool  Incofflplatt... 

Hifk  idtooliraduata 

Attandod  colMfO 

34 

2S 
56 

105 

t3 

100 

100 
100 

QUESTION  7.-IF  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  POLITICAL  OFFICE  FAVORED  THE  ADMISSION  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS.  EVEN  IF  IT  MEANT  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  AS  A  MEMBER,  WOULD  YOU  BE  MORE  LIKELY  OR  LESS  LIKELY  TO  VOTE  FOR  THAT  CANDIDATE? 

|ln  parctntl 


Parcantast  basa 


Un- 
wantad 

Wantad 

Mora 

likaty 

Lasi 

likaly 

Makas 

nodil- 
faranca 

OonI 
know 

Tota 

1 

6-Stata  total 

I.IBO 

3.039 

10 

59 

8 

23 

100 

Califorma  total 

329 

491 

11 

55 

9 

25 

100 

Han 

165 
164 

234 
257 

16 
8 

63 
48 

5 

12 

16 
32 

100 

100 

Rofistarad  votan... 

266 
63 

119 
95 
SO 
81 

127 

111 
43 
IB 

182 

3S5 

136 
207 
116 
100 
135 
16* 
184 
177 
176 
129 

11 
13 
10 

5 
13 
17 
12 

7 
11 

8 
17 

59 
44 
54 
64 
58 
63 
59 
47 
48 
62 
57 

8 

10 
6 
10 
13 
U 
11 
4 
4 
10 
14 

22 
33 

30 
21 
16 
9 
18 
42 
37 
20 
12 

100 

Nat  ratistarad 

100 

DawiKtit 

RopvMfcan ...... 

Indapandant 

Undar  30  yaan  ol  ata 

30to49yMn 

50  y aarjand  o»af 

Hi0i  Kwool  i  neon  Plata 

Hijk  idMol  iraduata 

Atfandad  collaga 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Flarida  total... 

J28 

504 

9 

56 

5 

30 

100 

Mm 

165 
163 

240 
264 

15 

4 

58 

54 

6 
3 

21 
39 

100 

100 

257 
70 
162 
19 
71 
«7 
106 
134 
72 
126 
122 

400 
103 
2C9 
92 
99 
114 
149 
239 
203 
177 
lU 

9 
8 
9 

7 
9 
16 
6 

7 
10 

7 
11 

57 
52 
52 
57 
65 
69 
58 
49 
47 
65 
63 

5 

3 
4 
6 

5 
4 

10 
2 
I 
4 

13 

29 
37 
35 
30 
21 
11 
26 
42 
42 
24 
13 

100 

100 

DMioerat 

RanMican 

100 
100 
100 

Uiriar  30  ywn  a«  aga 

30to49y«pn... 

100 
100 

50  yMn  and  ovar . 

100 

Hj^achoolincowplato.... 

HMi  kImnI  ffvdaata 

Atindad  cailafa  .. 

100 
100 
100 

IRinotatatal 

329 

49S 

12 

61 

9 

18 

100 

Man 

163 
166 

231 

267 

12 
12 

61 
61 

8 

10 

19 
17 

100 

100 

266 

61 

•9 

H 

136 

117 

101 

101 

70 

91 

164 

401 
94 

170 
92 

IM 
130 
173 
IM 
204 
112 
107 

11 
16 
IS 

4 
16 
17 

7 
12 

9 
10 
19 

59 
71 
67 
73 
60 
67 
61 
59 
(6 
57 
61 

10 
5 
3 

11 

12 
7 

12 
9 
6 

14 
7 

20 
8 
IS 
12 
12 
9 
20 
20 
19 
19 
13 

100 

Nat  ratittarad 

Dawacfat    .  . 

100 
100 

100 

Indapandant 

100 

Undar  30  yaan  o(  aia 

SOtoMyaan 

100 
100 

SO  yaan  and  ovar 

100 

Hi^  idMal  incMiplata 

HifkKiHMltradMl* 

Attaadadcallato 

100 
100 
100 

Parcantafa  baia 

Un- 
wantad  Wantad 


Mora 
likaly 


Lais 

likaly 


Makas 

no  dit- 
taranca 


Don't 
know 


Total 


Naw  Jarsay  total 

Man 

Woman 

Rafiiterad  voton 

Nat  rafistarad 

DaniKrat 

Rapublican 

Inoapandant 

Undar  30  yaara  of  aga.. 

30to49  yaan...  

SO  yMn  and  ovar 

Hip  Khool  incomploto. 
Hipi  Khool  iraduata  . 
Attandad  colTata 

Ohio  total 

Man 

Woman. 

Rafistarad  volan 

Not  rafistarad 

Danwcrat..  

Raoublican 

Indapandant 

Undar  30  yMn  tt  afa.. 

30  to  49  yMn 

SOvMnand  ovar 

Hifh  schMl  Ineomplato. 
Hifh  ichMl  iraduata.. 
Attandad  eaHafo 

Taui  total. . . 

Man 

Woman 

Rafistarad  votan 

Not  rafistarad 

Domocrat 

Rapulrfican 

Indapandant 

Undar  30  yMrs  o(  afa.. 

30  to  49  yMn       

50  yMn  and  ovar 

Hifh  school  incomplata 
HWi  school  iraduata... 
Attandad  coMfa 


331 

502 

13 

58 

7 

22 

100 

164 

167 

236 
266 

14 
12 

62 
53 

6 
9 

18 
26 

100 
100 

262 
63 
80 
68 

136 
91 
121 
113 
60 
118 
143 


379 
115 
150 
105 
170 
120 
185 
189 
204 
176 
109 


12 
18 
19 
11 
11 
18 
13 
10 
10 
13 
20 


60 
51 
57 
59 
61 
56 
62 
55 
55 
61 
59 


7 
7 
5 
S 
11 

s 

8 
8 

9 
5 
6 


21 
24 
19 
25 
17 
21 
17 
27 
26 
21 
15 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


332 

536 

11 

57 

7 

25 

100 

165 
167 

255 
282 

14 

7 

50 
64 

10 
4 

26 
25 

100 
100 

259 

71 
110 

74 
114 

86 
127 
117 

60 
176 

92 


406 
128 
204 
98 
179 
147 
185 
202 
222 
203 
105 


11 
10 
13 
12 

9 
13 

8 
11 
10 
10 
13 


59 
54 
53 
66 

56 
69 

60 
47 
51 
63 
61 


6 
10 
6 

3 
10 
8 
8 

5 
3 
10 
11 


24 

2S 
28 
19 
25 
10 
24 
37 
36 
17 
15 


100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


331 

508 

7 

68 

7 

18 

100 

163 
162 

232 
267 

8 

5 

68 

70 

10 
5 

14 
20 

100 
100 

270 
60 
135 
44 
104 
114 
125 
88 
68 
106 
154 


394 

113 
237 
57 
138 
150 
177 
177 
217 
166 
121 


6 
10 
6 

3 

6 

13 

5 

4 

3 

11 

10 


69 
66 
68 

71 
77 
78 
«6 
62 
61 
78 
67 


8 

4 

6 
7 
8 

5 
9 
7 
7 
5 
11 


17 
20 
20 
19 
9 
4 

20 
27 
29 
6 
12 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Six  Statc  SmtTXT 

Time  Iixt«rTl«w  B«gsn. 

I'm ,  Ukd  I'm  working  on  a  survey 

ftbout  CcnsmunUt  Chin*  being  made  for 
Opinion  Reaeafcb  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jeney.  I'd  like  very  much  to  have 
your  opinion. 

1.  Two  montba  have  pawed  Unce  the  tU- 
tt  of  the  Amarloan  table  tennU  team  to 
CommuiUt  Oblna.  Do  you  think  the  Tlilt 
haa  or  haa  not  reaulted  in  any  favorable 
change  in  Communlat  policy  toward  the 
Uoltad  SUtea? 

1.  Haa  changad. 

3.  Haa  not. 


8.  No  opinion. 


3.  Preoident  Nixon  hae  removed  some  re- 
strletlons  on  travel,  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
change with  Commnulat  China.  As  far  aa 
you  know,  haa  Cooununlst  China  alao  re- 
moved eoine  Blmllar  reatrlctlona  regarding 
the  United  State*,  or  haven't  they  dona  any- 
thing like  thla? 

1.  Haa  removed  ieaUh>Uona. 

3.  Have  no*. 

3.  No  opinion. 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppoae  the  admlaalon 
of  Communlct  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tlona? 

1.  nivor. 

3.  Oppoae. 

a.  No  opinion. 


If  "favor"  on  question  3,  ask: 

4.  Would  you  favor  adnUaalon  of  Com- 
munlat China  to  the  United  Nations  even 
If  It  meant  the  elimination  of  the  Republic 
of  China  aa  a  member  of  the  UJf.? 

1.  Yes. 

3.  No. 

3.  No  opinion. 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppoae  the  U.S.  ae^ 
ting  up  dlplooiatlc  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China? 

1.  Favor. 

3.  Oppoae. 

3.  No  opinion. 

If  "favor"  on  queatton  S,  aak: 

0.  Would  you  favor  the  U.S.  aettlng  up 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist  China 
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even  If  It  meant  cutting  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tlona  wltti  the  Republic  of  China? 

1.  Tea. 

3.  No. 

3.  No  opinion. 

7.  If  a  candidate  for  poUtloal  office  fAvored 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
U.N..  even  if  it  meant  the  elimination  of 
the  RepubUc  of  China  aa  a  member,  would 
you  be  more  likely  or  leaa  likely  to  vote  for 
that  oandidate? 

1.  More  likely, 
a.  Leaa  likely. 

3.  Makea  no  difference. 

4.  Don't  know. 

8.  Are  you  now  registered  to  vote? 
l.Tea. 

3.  No. 

3.  Don't  know. 

9.  In  polltiCB  as  of  today,  do  you  consider 
yourself  a  Democrat,  Republican.  Independ- 
ent or  amnettUng  eloe? 

1.  Democrat. 
3.  Republican. 

3.  Independent. 

4.  Something  else. 

5.  Don't  know/undecided. 

10.  In  which  of  these  age  groups  are  you? 
(Read  choices  to  respondent.) 

1.  18  to  30. 

3.  31-39. 
3.30-49. 

4.  60  or  over. 

6.  Not  determined. 

11.  What  was  the  last  grade  in  school  you 
completed? 

1.  8th  giBde  or  less. 

3.  High  school  Incomplete  (erades  9  10 
11). 

3.  High  school  complete  (grade  13) . 

4.  Some  college  or  completed. 
13.  1.  Man  3.  Woman, 
location  Number  and  Region. 
Interviewer  Name. 

Daite. 

Time  Interview  Ended. 

Sino-Amxxican   Rxi,atioms   in   Pxupbcttvx 

(A  speech  by  Mr.  James  C.  H.  Shen,  Am- 
bassador of  the  RepubUc  of  Chin*  to  the 
United  States,  at  the  National  Press  CTub 
Washington,  D.C.  at  13:30  P.M.  Jxme  24 
1971.) 

A  new  Ambassador  if  he  ts  to  be  truly  use- 
ful to  his  country,  muat  learn  to  stand  with 
his  feet  in  two  world*— the  world  from  which 
he  comes,  and  the  world  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited. 

However,  in  the  case  of  an  Ambaasadcr 
from  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United 
States,  this  task  is  not  so  onerous.  The  slml- 
larlUes  between  our  two  countries  greatly 
outweigh  the  dilferenoee.  We  have  shared  a 
long  tradition  of  mutual  goodwUl.  There  Is 
the  long  habit  of  working  together  in  inter- 
national alTain.  Bach  of  us  is  moved  by  the 
same  basic  objecUve— the  preservation  of  a 
free  world  in  which  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  wlU  have  a  chance  to  grow 
up  In  peace  and  security.  Although  differ- 
ences  do  sometimes  arise  between  our  two 
countrtea.  the  iII^>ortant  thing  U  that  we 
move  in  the  aame  direcUon.  In  the  dichot- 
omy of  the  wortd  which  has  been  oreatad  by 
the  Communist  upsurge,  the  RepubUc  of 
China  and  the  United  States  stand  on  the 
same  side. 

One  helpful  bridge  to  understanding  is  the 
fact  that  I,  like  most  of  my  pradeceaaon  in 
the  office  of  Ambaaaador,  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  study  in  the  Unlt«l  State*  in  my 
fonnaUve  year*.  We  have  Uved  amongst  you, 
and  learned  to  admire  your  culture  and  in- 
sUtutloDs.  We  have  a  commoc  Unk  of  youth- 
fiU  memories.  To  return  as  Ambaaaador  to  a 
nation  which  U  ao  intartwlnad  with  one'a 
student  years  la  one  of  th*  pleasuraa  of  the 
dlplomaUc  life. 

I  realise.  polgnanUy,  that  I  come  her«  at 
a  momant  of  ctaangea.  The  tmitwl  SUtea.  ui 
Ita  alnoare  desire  to  reduce  tanMoos  and 
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achieve  a  peaceful  world,  ha*  taken  some  ini- 
tial step*  toward  accommodation  with  the 
Communist  regime  which  has  imposed  ItseU 
upon  our  feUow-oountrymen  on  the  main- 
land. Some  Americans  want  to  go  much  fur- 
ther. There  are  many  in  your  country  who 
are  convinced  that  the  Free  World  can  Uve 
on  friendly  terms  with  an  aggreaalve  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  auch  aa  that  which  is 
headed  by  Mao  TSe-tung.  Although  we  re- 
spect the  ainoerlty  of  your  effort,  we  in  Tai- 
wan do  not  share  your  optimism. 

If  we,  of  the  RepubUc  of  China,  seem  to 
have  Uttle  faith  in  the  oftan  voiced  hope  of 
building  bridges  to  the  Communist-occupied 
Chinese  mainland,  it  Is  because  we  have  had 
long  and  bitter  experience  with  Mao  TSe- 
tung  and  his  cohorta.  We  have  learned,  at  a 
great  cost,  the  worthleesneas  of  his  promises. 
We  have  experienced  the  fanatical  ruthleea- 
ness  with  which  he  pursues  his  goals.  We 
know  that,  even  behind  Chou  En-lal's  much 
pubUdzed  "amilea",  lurks  the  unaltering  in- 
tant  to  trap  the  Free  World,  and  especially 
the  United  States,  into  letUng  down  ita 
guard.  We  know,  from  their  own  boasts,  that 
their  aim  is  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
With  such  an  opponent,  truces  are  meaning- 
less.' 

Nor  has  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
changed. 

Some  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  read  about 
the  current  Imping  newspaper  campaign 
against  the  United  States.  On  the  Chinese 
mainland  where  the  new^>apers  are  owned 
and  contrcdled  by  the  regime,  their  editorial 
statementa  are  the  voice  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
himself. 

On  May  30,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  Ping 
Pong  overtures,  the  Peiping  press.  q>eatr- 
headed  by  the  Jen  Min  Jlh  Pao,  published  an 
editorial  which  touched  an  almost  aU-tlme 
low  in  savage  hatrjsd  and  contempt  for  the 
United  States.  Declaring  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
minlstraUon  had  "landed  Itself  in  a  blind 
alley  and  Is  ait  the  end  of  its  teUier,"  it 
proceeded  to  haU  the  "violent  revolutionary 
storms  in  the  United  States".  I  confess  that 
I  have  not  seen  any  such  "storms'"  since  my 
arrival. 

Drawing  upon  ita  Imagination,  the  Peiping 
press  pictured  the  American  people  as  turning 
In  vast  numbers  against  their  government. 
It  climaxed  itself  with  the  following  out- 
burst: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  deal- 
ing heavier  and  heavier  blows  from  within, 
at  U.S.  imperialism,  the  world's  ferocious 
enemy,  and  they  have  become  an  Important 
vigorous  force  in  the  world  people's  struggle 
against  American  imperialism." 

All  this,  mind  you,  within  a  month  after 
this  country  had  made  the  friendliest  ges- 
ture to  Peiping  since  the  Koream  War!  The 
American  press  has  been  full  of  talk  about 
a  "thaw"  in  Waahlngton-Peiplng  relations. 
If  this  Is  a  "tliaw",  I  wonder  what  a  real 
breakthrough  would  be  like. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  should  have 
been  prepared  for  this  cold  blast  from 
Peiping  when,  last  month,  the  People's  Dally, 
the  Red  Flag  and  the  LiberaUon  Army  DaOly, 
aU  official  organs  of  the  (Chinese  Communist 
regime,  went  out  of  lis  way  to  ridicule  Pres- 
ident Nixon  over  the  Ping  Pong  amity  by 
an  editorial  warning,  with  the  caption,  "Nix- 
on, Dont  Let  Your  Head  Get  Too  Dizsy." 
To  return  to  the  Jen  Min  Jlh  Pao  edi- 
torial, ita  most  ImportsAt  punch  line  was 
the  reproduction  of  the  year-old  statament 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  (first  publlahsd 
on  May  30,  1970)  caUlng  for  war  upon  the 
United  Statee.  In  this  oft-quoted  statemaut. 
Mao  called  upon  the  peopJe  of  th*  world 
to  "unita  and  defeat  the  United  Statsa  ag- 
gressors and  all  their  running  dogs."  That 
the  Jen  Min  Jin  Pao  should  resurrect  this 
8t»tamflnt  of  Mao's  in  the  context  of  the 
present  post-Plng  Pong  derelopmenta.  is  a 
clear  signal  to  the  United  States  that  the 
PelpLng  regime   ha*  not  changad  one  iota 


in  ita  anti -Americanism.  If  the  Mao  gOT- 
emment  had  even  a  vestige  of  de*ii«  to 
improve  relations  with  Washington,  H  would 
have  made  an  especial  effort  at  this  time 
to  bury  such  past  antl-Amerlcan  declaia- 
Uons.  Inatead,  ita  oontroUed  preaa  flaunta 
theae  inacdent  words  in  Washington's  face. 
Certaanly.  the  Mao  regime  could  not  have 
made  it  any  plainer  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
recede  one  inch  from  ita  past  policies,  no 
mattar  what  oonceaslons  or  gestures  the 
United  States  is  wlUing  to  nMke. 

In  aU  the  utterances  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lal,  one  ttiing  Is  always  noteworthy. 
In  their  offidSLl  pronounoementa,  they  make 
no  attempt  to  speak  to  the  United  States 
Government.  If  you  read  their  sta^tementa 
closely,  you  will  note  that  they  are  always 
speaking  over  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  to  what  they  describe  as  the  rabelUous 
masBSB  of  the  Amerioan  people.  Their  wtxtls 
are  no«  wwds  of  amity.  They  are  the  wotda 
of  an  unfjianglng  enemy  government  which 
Is  thinking  constantly  about  the  Indtemsnt 
of  revolution  In  this  country.  Their  termi- 
nology has  not  cbanged  in  the  slightest  de- 
splta  repeated  gesttires  of  friendship  trota 
your  government. 

Thus,  the  so-oalled  "thaw"  is  all  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  gesture  which  is  now  being 
made  to  the  scowling  men  In  Peiping  Is,  of 
course,  moUvated  by  one  of  the  noblest  senU- 
mente  of  mankind — the  desire  for  universal 
peace.  Nobody  is  more  eager  to  hasten  the 
arrival  of  that  lidead  condition  than  the 
RepubUc  of  China.  But  we  must  be  on  guard 
against  those  w^  use  the  peaoe  slogan  u  a 
mask  to  conceal  the  fact  that  their  real  ob- 
jectives are  mlUtarlstlc  and  evil. 

We  Uve  in  a  world  in  which  cynical  poUt- 
Ical  forces  have  used  the  popular  longing 
for  peace  as  a  propaganda  weap<»i.  As  poUt- 
ical  reallsta,  we  must  recognise  that  all 
those  who  cry  "Peace,  Peace",  may  not  reaUy 
mean  It.  Every  would-be  world  conqueror 
has  always  Justified  his  crimes  against 
humanity  by  the  plea  that  he  was  aeeklng 
peace.  Adcdf  Hitter  rattonaliaed  hia  inhu- 
manities by  intoning  the  "peaoe"  slogan. 
Today,  the  most  brasen  exploiters  bf  the 
notion  of  "peaux"  are  the  Oommunlsta.  They 
have  rewritten  history  by  picturing  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World  T^^t'^^i- 
as  the  "ln^>erlallst  aggreaaot*".  They  have 
depicted  themselves  as  the  unselfish  defend- 
ers of  the  peace-loving  people  of  the  world 
against  such  aggieaaion.  The  unthinking 
and  the  uninfonned  have,  only  too  often, 
been  moved  by  this  "Orsat  Ue."  What  the 
Communista  do  not  disclose  is  that  the 
only  peaoe  in  which  they  are  interested  is  a 
peace  of  world  submission  to  Communist 
totalitarianism. 

We  of  the  Republic  of  China  teUeve  that 
peace  upon  such  terms  is  not  worth  having. 
The  Free  World  should  be  vigilant,  at  all 
times,  against  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
the  genuine  peace  movement  an  unwitting 
tool  for  Communist  purposes. 

There  is  another  mectal  tra^)  in  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  China.  vrtUoh  I  want  to 
point  out.  Many  edltorlallsta  and  TV  oom- 
mentatcra  have  the  habit  of  referring  to 
the  Peiping  regime  as  If  it  were  the  genuine 
voice  of  the  Chinese  people.  In  their  articles 
and  discourses,  they  talk  about  "what  Oiina 
wants."  aa  if  there  were  Indeed  some  prea- 
ent  procedure  by  which  the  wialiaa  ot  the 
vast  Chineae  public,  impilsonsd  on  the  main- 
land. Is  being  determined.  ActuaUy.  such 
publicists,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  are 
only  repeating  the  handouts  of  the  oompar- 
atlvely  smaU  Communist  "l^l^'^^J^^^m^  which 
has  Imposed  ita  mercUeaa  rule  upon  the  peo- 
ple   on    the    fihln—    m>ln]«,fv^ 

Kwn  this  offirlaUVim  la  divided  in  Itt 
real  conviction*.  The  recent  so-oaUed  "Cul- 
tural Revolution."  In  whiob  thrwManrii  of 
youth  were  slaughtarad  or  tmprt»n«w«H  icm 
differing   with   ICao   7W-tung,   show*   that 
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Uwre  la  not  eren  »  conieiMW  unong  tlxla 
ruling  minority.  Wtaene?«r  R«d  OUn*  U 
quoted,    only   one   nmn  Is   ip— Irtng — M»o 

Tte-tunc- 

Orerlooked  In  tb«  present  debete  »bout 
building  brtdgae  to  Re<l  Chm*  te  the  re- 
nxoraelea*  f»et  th«t.  In  21  yeei*  of  rule,  tt)« 
Oommunlet  regime  b**  not  once  made  eny 
attempt  to  aaoertaln  or  poll  the  wlabes  or 
optnloDs  of  the  »tmtni«Ti/i  Cblneee  OMMee. 
Autbora  who  write  so  glibly  about  "wbAt 
CXtlna  wants,"  do  not  bave  even  the  remot- 
est toucb  with  tbe  real  Cblneee  pubUc. 

Who  are  tbe  Cblneee  pec^le?  Not  oniy  are 
tbey  tbe  ■ubmecged  maseee  of  nn»^nlM^/^ 
Cblna,  they  are  the  14  mUIion  Chinese  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan,  who  are 
strucgliBC  desperately  to  keep  alive  tbe 
cbetlehed  tnuttUons  of  historic  Cblna 
which  Ifso  Ite-tung  aoomfully  seeks  to 
st*mp  out.  Ttiey  are  tbe  18  »"""«'  overseas 
Cblnese,  who  play  such  an  Important  part 
in  tbe  economy  of  the  naUocs  of  Southeast 
Asia.  They  are  tbe  terrormd  youths  of  main- 
land Cblna.  thfwf  nds  of  whom  are  risking 
life  every  month  to  eecsfM  to  Hong  Kong 
and  other  pbioes  of  refuge,  rataier  than  en- 
dure the  prison  camp  life  of  Mao's  CbiiM. 

Sbcukl  not  tbe  wishes  of  thsee  unoon- 
eulted  CbioMt  be  coDsldend  before  actton 
Is  taken  which  wUl  tighten  Mao  T^e-t^ucg's 
grip  over  the  majority  at  the  Cblneee  race? 

Tbe  BepubUc  of  China  Mte  her  friends 
not  to  take  ho^  aw«y  from  tbew  fteedom- 
lorlag  Chinese  people. 

But  tbere  sre  those  who  say  tbwt  w«  must 
oome  to  terms  with  Mao  Tae-tung  because 
It  Is  "ln«v1*al>le."  In  every  discussion  of 
Ohtaa's  dsstiny.  someone  always  raises  tbe 
point  that  we  catmot  disregard  Mao's  rule 
because  such  action  is  compelled  by  Inevlt- 
abUUy. 

Of  oouiae.  no  contention  could  be  more 
unsound.  Tou  and  I  know  that  nothing  U 
Inevitable  unrUl  falnt-besrted  men.  weary 
of  druggie,  decide  to  give  \jp.  All  through 
history,  the  plea  of  "InevitabllRy"  has  al- 
ways been  the  alibi  for  appeasement.  Tbe 
brave  can  find  many  alternatives.  In  China's 
present  attuaUon.  to  the  proposed  course  of 
piaoMtlon. 

The  hoDownesB  of  this  ineTMabmty  plea 
Is  abown  by  the  present  attitude  of  the 
FVtpteg  regime.  In  aU  Hs  official  statemeata. 
tbe  strSM  is  always  placed  upon  tbe  dienges 
which  ttM  XTidted  8ts«es  shoiUd  make  in  Kb 
poUeles.  Not  one  word  Is  said  about  the 
<A>an«es  v^lch  Peiplng  to  ready  to  make  In 
Hs  poUctee.  Their  nnrtiangtng  poetwe  Is 
that  the  whole  world  is  wrong  and  they  are 
right,  and  that  tbe  world  must  remake  Kself 
to  secure  ttieir  friendship.  Thto  te  not  "In- 
evnaMHty":  this  is  a  l)razen  densMod  for 
stirrender. 

ThU  brings  us  to  the  queaUon  at  the 
United  NaUons. 

The  alleged  "thaw"  with  the  PWp4ng  re- 
gime ta  renewing  the  demand,  by  many  who 
ahould  know  better,  thait  the  Chinee  Com- 
munMa  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
In  plaoe  of  the  Republic  of  China.  No  greater 
travesty  of  the  peace  role  at  <ttie  United  Na- 
tions could  be  pro)eoted. 

Peiplng.  condemned  ss  an  aggressor  be- 
cause at  Its  armed  Intervention  in  the  Ko- 
resnWar  in  1961  by  the  vote  of  the  QeneraJ 
AssemWy,  would  enter  tbe  UJ».,  unchanged 
and  unrepentant.  Its  presence  in  the  U.N. 
wouM  doom  tbe  organization  to  a  snarling 
Coramunlst-Pree  Worid  deadlock.  Such  a 
deadlock  would  nullify  all  the  peace  hopes 
of  the  people  of  the  world.  Surely  the  good 
••nse  of  the  Free  Nations  should  save  ua 
from  raeh  a  moral  coUapae. 

I  need  not  streas  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  Itself  has  come  under  serious  and 
<Hmsglnf  erltlcUm  In  recent  years.  lu  credl- 
bnity  as  a  force  for  world  morality  and 
•WW  peace  has  suffered  braising  blows  from 
«•  m-wlAan.  The  question  should  be  se- 
''«»'"«7  •■iMd  and  pondered  whether  the  UJ» 


ean  afford  the  loss  of  prestige  which  oa- 
pitulatloD  before  an  unctaaatened  Oblnsse 
Communist  regime  would  bring.  Tbe  United 
NaUons  has  Its  own  troubles.  To  add  to 
them  the  discredit  which  would  follow  the 
admittance  of  the  bellicose  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  impose  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  whcde  apparatus. 

Nothing  Is  so  dangerous  in  world  affairs  as 
a  shortsighted,  ImprovHed  decision  for  a 
long-tsrm  major  problem.  Once  the  decision 
is  made,  the  world  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. Can  the  peace-eeeking  nations  live 
safely  in  association  with  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime,  blatantly  boasting  that  It 
will  destroy  what  It  calls  "Imperallst  United 
States"?  The  question  Is  sslf-answerlng. 

But  some  will  aigue  that  there  are  atUl 
saving  advantages  for  the  Free  World  In  an 
entente  with  the  Mao  regime  because  it 
would  atUnulate  trade.  For  countrlea  hav- 
ing balance  of  payments  problems.  It  seems 
like  a  godsend.  Indeed,  much  at  today's  pres- 
sure for  a  "thaw"  with  Peiplng  comes  from 
hopeful  bualneea  interests  seeking  profitable 
mainland  markets. 

This  argument.  It  seems  to  me,  la  shot  full 
of  boles.  The  Chinese  malxUand  la  a  closed 
economy.  Tbe  open  economies  of  the  Free 
Nations  cannot  aeU  goods  In  a  cloeed  market 
except  upon  the  humiliating  terma  of  Mao 
Tae-tung'a  go-between.  There  can  be  no  hope 
of  reaaonable  profits  when  tbe  regime  is 
able  to  rig  every  economic  operation  to  Its 
own  narrow  advantage  and  gain.  Do  the 
entrepreneurs  of  Europe  and  North  America 
believe  that  they  can  gainfully  enter  a  Mao 
Tse-tung  market  which  for  years  has  baffled 
master  salesmen  of  other  countries,  Japan 
for  Instance? 

Actually,  Japaneee  bustneasmen  have  sent 
trade  delegations  for  several  successive  years 
to  the  Canton  fairs.  How  have  they  been 
greeted?  Tbe  proof  of  the  complete  poll- 
tlcallzatlon  of  all  Chinese  Communist  trade 
maneuvers  is  the  fact  that  these  Japaneee. 
with  their  order  books  open,  have  been 
Instructed  to  make  a  public  statement  con- 
demning the  policies  of  tbelr  own  govern- 
ment before  the  Communist  will  do  business 
with  them.  Is  there  any  hope  of  mutually 
profitable  trade  with  a  regime  which  requires 
such  abject  surrender? 

The  delusion  of  rich  trade  prospects  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  for  the  Free  World 
Is  plainly  demonstrated  by  current  trade 
statistics.  Last  year,  the  total  two-way  foreign 
trade  of  the  Cblneee  mainland  was  only  94.3 
billion.  This  figure  was  reached  only  by  in- 
cluding the  extensive  barter  trade  which  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  carries  on  with 
the  other  Iron  Curtain  nations.  Pelplng's 
world  trade  figure  has  sunk  as  low  as  13.7 
billion  within  the  last  decade.  Measured  in 
terms  of  the  population,  the  per  capita 
foreign  trade  of  people  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land In  1970  was  only  $5.5.  This,  for  an  area 
which  claims  a  population  of  700  millions!  It 
Is  not  that  tbe  Chinese  mainland  does  not 
offer  profitable  trade.  The  fault  is  that  an 
antl-foreign  Communist  regime  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Is  psychologically  Incapable  of  the 
mutual  give  and  take  which  must  be  the 
foundation  of  any  durable  trade  relationship. 

That  rich  trade,  on  clvUized  terms,  is  pos- 
sible In  China.  Is  clearly  shown  by  tbe  ex- 
perience of  the  Republic  of  China  In  Taiwan. 
This  province  of  only  14.7  million  people, 
last  year  roUed  up  a  total  two-way  foreign 
trade  of  $3,088  bUllon.  The  per  capita  for- 
eign trade  was  •192.5.  The  explanation  for 
this  difference  Is  a  very  simple  one.  TTiere  Is 
free  enterprise  in  the  Republic  of  China's 
province  of  Taiwan,  whereas  an  autarchy  is 
in  control  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 

So  slight  are  tbe  possibilities  of  Importanit 
trade  with  Mao  Tse-tung  that  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  clamored  for  closer  relations 
betvreen  Peiplng  and  Washlngton^the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  United  States-China 
RelaUons — recently  reported  that,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  would  \m  a  dec- 


ade before  UjB.  trade  with  the  Chinese  main- 
land would  reach  a  figure  as  high  as  8050 
millions.  This  report  followed  a  study  which 
the  Committee  authorized,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Doml>erger  of  tbe  University  of 
Michigan. 

American  businessmen  who  expect  early 
profits  from  the  "thaw"'  with  Mao  Tse-tung 
should  also  heed  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Robinson,  president  of  the  Marcona  Corpora- 
tion, who  has  had  long  experience  m  Far 
Bast  ventures.  Mr.  Roblnaon  said,  "In  new 
trade  with  the  Peiplng  regime,  we  may  have 
to  learn  to  crawl,  before  we  can  walk — and 
we  may  have  to  do  a  lot  of  crawllztg." 

Now,  with  your  permtaslon,  I  would  like 
to  conclude  by  telling  you  a  bit  about  what 
we  have  done  on  Taiwan  In  a  matter  of 
twenty  years.  Taiwan,  as  you  know.  Is  the 
smallest  provlnoe  in  my  country.  It  is  an 
Island  of  only  14,000  squsre  miles  and  has 
few  natural  reeources.  Today  it  Is  the  most 
proeperous  province  In  China's  history.  Tbe 
per  capita  income  Is  nearly  UB.  8300.  Our 
foreign  trade  this  year  will  be  close  to  four 
MlUon  doUars.  Basic  education  has  been 
extended  to  nine  years,  and  a  quarter  of  our 
populatlm  U  in  aeboc^.  We  have  tbe  highest 
dally  count  calorlee  in  Asia.  Taiwan  Is  also 
about  the  healthiest  place  In  our  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  had  no  cases  of  malaria, 
cholera  and  smallpox  for  many  years.  We 
have  raised  the  life  span  o<  women  to  73  and 
that  of  men  to  68.  Since  1966,  the  year  your 
country  terminated  Its  economic  aid  to  ua. 
we  have  been  on  our  own.  Meanwhile,  as  an 
ally  of  the  United  States,  we  continue  to  re- 
ceive some  military  aid.  but  this  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  in  amount  over  the  years. 
But  we  are  determined  to  support  largely  by 
our  own  resources  a  strong  military  posture 
Our  800,000  men  under  arms  and  more  than 
a  million  others  in  trained  reserve  are  mak- 
ing a  positive  contribution  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  collective  security  In  the  Western 
Pacific.  Our  very  existence  as  a  vlaUe  so- 
ciety has  kept  alive  In  the  hearts  of  our 
brethren  on  the  mainland  their  hope  for 
eventual  liberation.  The  Cblneee  Oonimu- 
nists  are  world  revcAutlonarlee  and  they  must 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  forging  Cblna'a 
vast  population  Into  an  instrument  for  either 
the  enslavement  or  destruction  of  the  world. 

Before  I  left  Taiwan  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
friend  came  to  see  me.  He  aald  be  feared  the 
Umted  States  was  deserting  the  Republic  of 
China  and  asked  what  could  we  do.  I  told 
htm  that,  first  of  all,  I  refused  to  believe  the 
United  Stetes  was  abandoning  one  of  the  best 
friends  it  ever  had.  And  I  told  him,  second, 
that  the  Americans  were  too  intelligent  and 
too  knowledgeable  not  to  realize  that  thetr 
aelf-lntereat  lies  with  Uie  Republic  of  China 
and  not  with  the  Cblneee  Communists  wtio 
oppose  everything  for  which  America  stands. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that 
I.  as  a  freshman  Ambaashdor,  beUeve  to  be 
Important.  We  mu«t  not  let  ourselves  be  de- 
ceived by  our  groundlees  hopes.  Knowing 
the  American  people  «s  I  do,  I  cannot  beUeve 
that  tbt)  united  States  will  aUow  Itself  to  be 
deceived  by  the  false  Image  which  Mao  Tb6- 
tung  Is  now  expediently  holding  up  to  the 
world.  The  future  of  Asia  and  of  the  whole 
Free  World  depends  upon  your  decision.  I 
know  you  will  not  fall  \is. 

STATumrr  rr  Sxmatob  Prrm  R.  Domimtcx, 

China  Hxabtno  :  Bctokz  tkz  Fokkton  Rxla- 

noKS  Coif  icrra.  Jom  38,  1971 

Mr.  CHAnMAN :  Due  to  my  long  Interest  in 

the  China  question,  particularly  the  problem 

of     representation  of  China  In  the  United 

Nations,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  testify 

before    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 

With  me  today  Is  Dr   David  Rowe,  an  expert 

In  the  field  of  Slno-American  relations  who 

was  bom  In  Nanking  and  has  spent  consider- 

Able  time  In  China,  both  on  the  mainUnd  and 

In  Taiwan.  He  U  currently  Professor  of  PoUt- 
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leal  Science  at  Tale  University,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished career  In  far  eastern  affairs. 

In  the  wake  of  ping-pong  diplomacy,  there 
has  been  an  onslaught  at  optimism  and  much 
anxiety  directed  toward  the  question  of  Com- 
munist China's  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  welcome  the  President's  efforts  to  ex- 
plore new  channels  of  diplomatic  rapport 
with  tbe  Fettle's  Republic  of  China — we  cer- 
tainly need  such  initiatives,  and  they  can 
only  prove  beneficial.  Yet  we're  in  danger  of 
approaching  the  China  question  with  timnel 
vision  constrained  by  emotional  and  ideologi- 
cal considerations  to  tbe  exclusion  of  some 
very  basic  and  vital  areas  of  concern. 

One  of  the  points  which  has  been  totally 
Ignored  during  recent  China  discussions  Is 
tbe  matter  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  orga- 
nization. Just  wttat  purpose  do  we  wish  the 
United  Nations  to  serve?  Is  it  enough  to  pro- 
nounce the  U.N  ineffective  in  solving  conflicts 
antong  nations  and  thereupon  become  satis- 
fied with  an  organization  providing  nothing 
but  a  forum,  where  nations  large  and  small 
can  voice  their  problems  and  complaints?  Ot 
do  we  mean  to  do  aU  that  is  humanly  pos- 
sible toward  boMering  the  original  purpose  of 
this  peacekeeping  body?  I  would  hope  that 
all  those  who  support  a  closer  understanding 
among  nations  in  their  search  for  peace  would 
opl  tor  the  latter — ^for  strengthening  the  ten- 
tative beginnings  in  the  movement  toward 
a  conununlty  of  nations. 

The  goals  of  .the  United  Nations  are  stated 
simply  and  laoonlcally  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  read  in  i>art:  "To  reaflirm  faith  in  fun- 
damental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  pereon,  in  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  nations 
large  and  small,  and  to  establish  conditions 
under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  treaties  and  other 
sources  of  International  law  can  be  main- 
tained . . 

None  of  tbe  members  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons, including  tbe  United  States,  has  a  per- 
fect record  in  attempting  to  reach  these 
goals.  But  all  member  nat,lrnms  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  these  objectives,  and 
the  strength  of  the  organization  itself  is 
deeply  dependent  on  the  d^th  of  these  com- 
mitments. Are  we  prepared  to  offer  U  Jf .  mem- 
bership to  a  government,  deq>lte  the  propor- 
tion of  world  population  it  represents,  which 
has  contlnuaUy  refused  to  accept  the  princi- 
ples of  the  UJf .  Charter  and  rejects  partici- 
pation in  any  system  at  international  law? 
I  cannot  see  bow  progress  toward  lasting 
world  peace  would  be  enhanced  by  downgrad- 
ing the  standarda  of  the  VH.  Charter  by  ad- 
mlaslon  of  a  government  which  haa  publicly 
denied  tbe  charter'a  tenets. 

Last  April,  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Observance  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  tbe  UiUted  Nations,  headed  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,' submitted  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations. I  have  found  this  report  to  be 
of  extreme  Lnterest  to  the  China  question. 
Although  recent  headlines  report  that  the 
ComnUsslon  reocnunended  admission  of  tbe 
Pec^le's  Republic  of  China  and  would  sup- 
port a  "two  China  policy,"  I  believe  the  re- 
port needs  to  be  more  closely  examined.  Up- 
on close  scrutiny,  they  Indeed  take  a  position 
on  artmlHslon  which  I  iMve  advocated  for 
many  years.  To  quote  from  the  Commission's 
report:  "The  United  Nations  can  do  Its  best 
job  of  war  prevsntlon  and  settlement  of  dis- 
putes If  Its  membership  includes  aU  the  gov- 
ernments of  tbe  world,  provided  they  sub- 
scribe to  the  princtplea  of  the  UJf.  Charter." 

The  report  makes  It  perfectly  clear 
throughout  that  any  nation  desiring  mem- 
bership must  accept  the  U.N.  Charter.  The 
report  further  states.  "Tbe  Commission  rec- 
ommends: that  the  United  States  ad<H>t  the 
poaltion  that  all  firmly  established  govern- 
ments should  be  in  tbe  United  Nstlons  sys- 
tem. Inasmuch  as  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  of  having  such  governments  within 
the  U.N.  and  sub)eet  to  the  international 


obligations  laid  down  by  the  <%arter  far  out- 
weigh the  problems  raised  by  Ideological  dif- 
ferences between  various  states."  I  would 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  It  would  be  Indeed 
beneficial  to  foe  privy  to  tbe  certain  amount 
of  disclosure  and  communication  which 
would  result  from  Oommunlst  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations — certainly  far 
better  than  relying  on  sporadic  ne>ws  reports 
and  occasional  ping-pong  trips  for  our  under- 
standing of  mainland  China.  However,  I  can- 
not go  eo  far  as  to  let  this  view  override  the 
adverse  effects  which  would  result  from  ad- 
mission of  a  nation  which  did  not  accept  the 
principles  forming  tbe  very  foimdatlon  of 
the  U.N. 

Mr.  CSialrman,  you  and  other  members  of 
this  oonmtlttee.  Senators  ^)arkman,  Aiken 
and  Cooper,  had  the  unique  c^portunity  to 
be  among  the  fifty  members  sitting  on  the 
Lodge  Conuniaslon  and,  as  signatories,  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
Nations,  while  afflicted  with  many  troubles 
(some  of  which  can  be  eased,  if  not  solved) , 
la  not  only  a  uaef ul  device  for  tbe  future,  but 
la  actually  indispensable."  This,  to  me,  neces- 
sarily requires  acceptance  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  psrtlcular- 
ly  with  regsrd  to  membership.  It  is  Important 
to  keep  In  mind  that  this  organization  Is  not 
now,  nor  was  It  aet  up  to  be,  a  univertal  or- 
ganization. In  fact.  Article  6  of  tbe  United 
Nationa  Charter  provides  for  expultion  from 
membership,  a  provision  which  would  seem 
to  reject  the  concept  of  universality.  Nationa 
such  ss  West  Germany  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted— ^thanks  to  the  oj^xMltlon  of  the  So- 
viet Union — eo  obviously  universality  Is  not 
the  rule.  Spain  and  Switzerland  are  not  mem- 
bers, and  yet  we  have  no  dlfflculty  communi- 
cating with  them. 

There  Is  emothtr  reoommaeadatlon  In  the 
Lodge  Commlaaton  report  which  addneees 
itself  quite  spedflcslly  to  the  question  at 
band.  I  quote,  "The  GommlsBlon  reconunends 
that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  U.S. 
agree  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Tlawan  from  the  UJf.  but  that  the 
VS.  seek  agreement  as  early  as  practicable 
whereby  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
might  accept  the  principles  of  tbe  UJf.  char- 
ter and  be  represented  in  the  organization." 

Time  and  time  again,  Peking  has  belltUed 
the  United  Nations  as  a  "tool"  of  U.S.  im- 
perialism and  ridiculed  the  U  Jf  .'s  stated  goals 
of  bringing  peace  to  a  war-weary  world. 

Many  have  aald  that  the  ^A-mimn^rL  of  Com- 
m\mlst  China  to  the  UJf.  is  inevitable.  These 
predictions  are  not  new  and  as  yet  ttave 
been  consistently  wrong  when  all  the  faots 
were  laikl  before  the  member  countrtes.  Fol- 
lowing the  Pamroinjon  agreement  of  1963,  H 
w«a  "Inevitable"  MmI  Peking  would  enter 
the  U.N.  a  year  later.  But  following  the  re- 
fusal by  Communist  China  and  Noctti  Korea 
to  release  AmerloAzi  prisoners  of  war,  UJJ. 
members  voted  43-11  with  1  abatentlcns 
to  oppoae  admission  of  Peking. 

It  was  "Inevitable"  in  1968  that  Commu- 
nlet  China  would  be  admitted  to  the  UJf., 
but  tbe  vote  in  1969,  following  the  oollapse 
of  Mao's  Great  Leap  Forward  and  invasion 
of  nbet,  was  44-38  agalnat  with  9  abaten- 
tions. 

In  1966,  It  was  "tnevHable"  once  sgain, 
but  1968  brought  the  bocrUylng  exoeeees  of 
the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution, 
and  the  vote  that  fail  was  57-46  sgalnst  ad- 
mission, with  17  abstentions. 

Onoe  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  universality  and  accept  the  inevlta- 
MUty  of  Comnvunlst  China's  menabersbip  in 
the  United  Nations,  we  weaken  the  orgamaa- 
tlon  as  a  whole  and  downgrade  Me  prlndplsa. 

Another  consideration  which  has  been 
pushed  aside  In  ttfe  eiHbuslaam  of  a  China 
"thaw"  Is  the  fine  record  of  the  Republic  of 
China  In  honoring  ber  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations  at  every  turn  and  her  poal- 
tion as  an  original  charter  member.  In  light 
of  this,  and  In  light  of  the  Lod(e  Commis- 


sion's recommendation  that,  and  I  quote, 
"Tbe  continued  membership  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Taiwan  In  the  UJf.  is  Im- 
perative," I  cannot  see  how  the  United  States 
can  resolve  tbe  oonfiict  between  the  Republic 
ctf  China  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
both  of  whom  claim  to  repreeent  the  Chi- 
nese people.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Cbalrman,  that 
this  certainly  cannot  be  resolved  with  reeolu- 
tlons  such  as  this  committee  Is  considering. 
It  would  be  totally  unfair  to  expel  the  Re- 
public of  China  from  her  present  seats  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  Security  OouncU  sim- 
ply because  Communist  China,  after  many 
years  of  disinterest,  might  indicate  a  desire 
to  join  in  the  mainstream  of  International 
communication. 

In  considering  the  various  resolutions  be- 
fore this  committee.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  not  one  of  them  la  capable  of  reeolvlng 
the  basic  schism  between  Taiwan  and  Peking. 
Regardlees  of  United  States  positions  on  ad- 
mission of  Communist  China,  a  "two  China" 
policy  remsLlns  distasteful  to  both  China 
governments.  Premier  Cbou  Kn-lai  spelled 
out  Peking's  position  on  the  UJf.  seat  now 
held  by  tbe  Republic  of  China  in  an  inter- 
view with  Filipino  journalists.  As  reported 
in  the  Waahinffton  Star  on  May  18,  Cbou 
said:  "It  is  Impossible  to  sit  in  the  U.N.  un- 
leaa  the  question  of  Taiwan  Is  settled.  We  ex- 
pose tbe  seating  of  two  Chinas  .  .  .  We  are 
even  more  oppoeed  to  one  China  and  one 
Taiwan."  This  certainly  leaves  the  United 
States  little  room  for  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing. In  a  recent  New  York  Times  story  printed 
in  the  WathiTiffUm  Star  on  June  33,  Cbou 
furtlier  clarified  Peking's  position  by  fur- 
ther stating:  "There  can  only  be  one  China 
...  If  the  United  States  government  with- 
draws all  forces  from  IWwan  and  tbe  Taiwan 
Straits  and  no  longer  considers  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  as  representative  of  Cblna,  then  tbe  log- 
ical result  would  be  th€it  Chiang  Kal-sbek 
and  TUwan  would  be  matters  internal  to 
China.  This  would  be  recognition  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  Is  the  only  law- 
ful government.  There  can  be  no  poeslbUity 
of  two  Cliinas  or  one  China  and  one  Taiwan." 
The  question  of  United  Nations  admission 
for  Communist  China  Is  actually  a  question 
of  representation — who  Is  to  represent  the 
Chinese  people.  Because  of  the  positions  of 
both  Taiwan  and  Peking  that  neither  will  ac- 
cept two  representatives.  It  seem*  to  me  total- 
ly erroneous  for  us  to  proceed  with  resolu- 
tions which  attempt  to  recognize  one  gov- 
ernment rather  than  another  and  equally 
ridiculous  to  try  to  settle  a  dispute  which 
must  be  reeotved  between  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernments. 

In  essence,  the  United  States  Senate  Is  try- 
ing to  settle  a  matter  In  which  the  United 
States  can  have  little  or  no  infiuenoe  given 
tbe  present  feelings  of  botb  Ctiinese  govern- 
ments. AU  we  can  do  by  passing  such  reeolu- 
tlona  is  to  unnecessarily  alienate  an  old  ally 
and  perhaps  weaken  her  position  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn 
my  attention  to  some  of  tbe  specific  language 
of  the  resolutions  before  this  Committee.  In 
Senate  Reeolution  37,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Senator  Javita,  en- 
courages more  trade  and  travel  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  ths  People's  Republic  of 
China.  These  are  the  very  areas  where  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  already  taken  some  positive 
steps,  and  I  support  the  President  in  this. 
But  as  I  have  stated  on  numerous  oooaslona, 
there  Is  a  time  to  move  forward  and  a  time 
to  exercise  caution  and  restraint.  I  suggest 
that  ths  inltlatlvaa  by  the  Frasldant  to  date 
should  now  be  foUoired  by  a  period  of  watoh- 
Ing  and  waiting.  I  also  suggest  that  the  next 
move  in  this  attempt  to  establish  mors  mean- 
ingful communications  with  Faking  Is  up  to 
the  Conununist  government  there. 

Senators  Ksnnedy,  McOovam.  Qravel  and 
Javlts  all  offer  some  form  of  plan  to  admit 
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Oommunlst  Cblna  to  tli*  0jr.  Tb«lr  naolo- 
Uona  dlffar  ■omawbAt,  mad  I  would  Ufc*  to 
oomntMit  brlafly  on  Um  various  propoMls. 

gWMitor  KuuMdy,  In  lite  fianate  BMOluttoa 
IM.  icnorw  tb*  rfwuninwidatton*  of  tb* 
liOdga  Coimnlton  and  rWolarw  tlMt  «• 
•iKMiU  mate  no  iffort  to  «iifofiM  dual  npra- 
mitattop  at  ttM  two  Obln*  flOTammaota. 
aa  naolutton  daolataa  tbat  Oommunlat 
China  ibould  Da  rItmi  bar  "tofltliMta"  aaat 
••  ttaa  aola  foranitnaat  of  Cblna.  Ut.  Chair- 
man, tbara  te  IKtla  lafltlmaey  In  a  govam- 
mant  wtUcb  rulaa  bjr  ftatca  and  muMeiite 
only  tba  iipiinnrlmataly  8%  of  tba  population 
wbldi  belonci  to  tba  Communist  Barty.  We 
muct  not  forgat  tbat  In  liao'a  dlotatonbip. 
a  eltlaeci  haa  no  fk«adom  to  elect  anyone  un- 
leaa  be  <a  a  manal>er  of  the  party.  And  what 
baa  obaagad  In  the  last  ttuartor  century  to 
make  the  Oommunlst  ctilneae  fOTerament 
the  fistful  oocupant  oT  the  aeat  In  the 
Hntted  WatlonsT  Time  and  a^aln  during  tbls 
period  we  bare  wttneaaed  oountleaa  demon- 
MrattaoB  of  contempt  by  Peking  for  the 
TTnKed  Kattona  In  partleular  and  Interna- 
tional law  In  feneral. 

Senator  UcOovem's  reaolutlon  would  baTe 
us  acknowledge  tbat  Communist  Clilna  la  ttie 
aola  Tata  aauutatlve  of  Cblna  in  all  VH.  or- 
gamaattooa.  This  iM  also  contrary  to  tbe 
reoommandatlana  of  the  Lodge  Oommlaalon. 
and  totaDy  Ignoraa  the  fact  tbat  the  people 
of  mainland  Cblna  and  the  govermment  at 
OonuBonlst  China  are  itat  one  and  tbe  aame. 
If  we  ware  to  proceed  under  tbe  MoOo>?em 
approaeb.  we  would  be  pannlttlng  tbe  Com- 
munlat  Cblneae  government  to  obtain  an 
Intern  arional  platform  for  lU  attacks  on  free 
people  erarrwhere.  but  we  would  be  dolnc 
nothing  to  help  tbe  800  million  people  on  tbe 
<ti1neee  malnUnd  who  are  anbjeet  to  tbe 
same  brand  of  oommunlst  terror.  Senator 
McOowtu  would  raaolTe  ttie  Taiwan  question 
by  atmply  leavti^  Ita  future  status  to  a 
peaoaful  raacdntlon  by  ttie  people  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  TMwan  Straits.  A  most  honor- 
able obJeotlTa.  but  based  on  tbe  stronc  poel- 
Uon  tafean  on  both  akiea  of  tboee  TWwan 
Stnrits,  totally  unraallatle. 

In  a  almllar  vein.  Senator  Church '•  reeolu- 
aon  would  repeal  a  1960  Joint  Resolution  au- 
tborlalng  tbe  President  to  employ  mllttsry 
loroaa  In  the  ana  of  Taiwan.  It  seems  to  me 
this  wa«dd  give  tbe  Communist  CbliMee  Just 
the  opportuntty  they  are  seeking  by  remov- 
ing a  patent  datarrant  which  now  dlaoouragea 
them  from  adventuree  acroea  tbe  Taiwan 
Straits.  Tbs  absence  of  our  mlUtary  forces 
would  be  moat  bdpful  to  the  Oommunlst 
Cblneee  In  carrying  out  ittetr  reunification 
plans.  TbU  was  lUustreted  recently  in  a 
statement  by  Premier  Cbou  Kn-lal  in  a  New 
York  Times  interview.  Tbe  Premier  sUted 
that  tbe  weU  being  of  tbe  Taiwanese  people 
would  improve  under  retmlflcation  and  that 
they  could  "go  back  to  tbatr  home  provinces 
and  not  be  discriminated  against.  If  Taiwan 
returns  to  the  motberland  then  Its  people 
would  be  making  a  oontrlbuUon  for  which 
we  should  glvs  them  a  reward.  So.  far  from 
"■<^'*T»g  revenge  on  them,  we  wUl  reward 


Are  we  to  have  faith  In  such  statements 
when  the  reootd  d  Peklng-a  so-called  rewards 
has  so  far  Included  tbe  horrors  of  the  Cul- 
tural SeTolutfcm  whan  citizens  were  tor- 
tured and  tbelr  bodies  cast  in  tbe  rivers  to 
float  into  tbe  South  Cblna  Sea?  Peking  Itself 
admtts  tbat  10  million  Cblneae  have  died 
In  tbe  "oommunlaatloa "  of  China.  Thu,  Mr. 
<XuUrman.  has  been  Ubeled  as  "genocide"  by 
tbe  International  Oommtaalon  at  Jurists  m 
Oaneva.  Are  we  to  beUeve  there  would  be 
no  slallar  "oommunlaatton"  of  Taiwan  If 
tbs  Bapublle  at  Cblna  ware  reunlflsd  with 
the  malnlandT  V  Communlat  Cblmt  truly 
rapraaauta  her  800  million  people,  why  have 
*>  many  CTilnaae  periahed  opposing  tbe  Oom- 
munlst rsglms? 

AU  c€  tbls  leads  me  to  tba  oondtalon  that 
tbs  effort  baloc  mounted  to  bring  m^im^nt 


China  Into  the  \SX.  is  being  undeitakaa 
with  a  failure  or  refuaal  to  reoognlae  tbe 
raftme  fOr  what  It  U,  a  regime  thai  prac«lcea 
tyranny  at  home  and  enoouragea  revolution 
and  warfare  around  tbe  wotld.  I  oaanoc  sup- 
port any  of  the  rasolutloos  currently  tinder 
oonstdstaHlon  by  this  committee,  and  I  am 
giving  asrtous  thought  to  introdudnc  a  res- 
olution of  my  own  which  would  esptees  the 
aanae  of  tbe  Senate  tbart  the  President  is 
to  be  commanded  for  his  efforte  to  open 
lines  at  communication  with  mainland  China, 
but  that  In  our  own  self-interest  we  should 
adbere  to  tbe  policy  of  nnn  eflmlsatim  of  the 
Oommunlst  OUnaee  to  the  UJV.  until  such 
time  as  there  Is  evidence  to  indicate  tlMtt 
they  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  ttie  char- 
ter of  tbat  organisation  and  to  the  principles 
of  IntematlMial  law. 

To  my  mind.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to 
abandon  a  loyal  friend  on  Taiwan  In  favor 
of  a  country  which  constantly  castlgatss 
tbe  office  at  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee — no  matter  who  occupies  the  White 
House — with  labels  such  as  "murderer." 
"arcbcrlmlnal,"  and  ■■running  dog." 

I  suggest  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tbe 
United  Statee  has  acted  In  good  faith  and 
with  admirable  statesmanship  In  its  initia- 
tives toward  PaUnc.  But  I  must  conclude 
wttb  the  hope  that  we  will  now  stand  firm  U> 
our  determlnstlon  that  tboee  who  would  Join 
tbe  United  Nations  would  first  demonstrate 
tbelr  aocepCanoe  of  the  principles  for  which 
It  stands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  delivered  a  speech  on  tbls 
subject  on  the  Senate  Floor  on  June  10  of 
this  year.  I  ask  that  that  q>eech  be  Included 
In  the  record  of  hearings  at  this  point. 

(Prom  the  Scranton   (Pa.)    Times.  Jiuie  13. 
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On  Thx  Lm 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

Nrw  TosK — Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  old  China 
hand  and  old  Republican  bead,  doesn't  think 
the  admission  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  the  United  Nations  or  Its  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  Is  "InevlUble." 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  formerly 
known  as  Red  China  or  Communist  China, 
has  been  enjoying  a  honeymoon  In  the 
American  news  media.  Cbou  En-lal  laughs 
with  hippie  Plng-Ponger.  Chou  En-Isl  asks 
advice  of  visiting  American  scientists.  China 
hungry  for  American  planes.  Peking  was 
never  lovelier.  Chinese  people  happy. 

On  May  Day.  two  weeks  after  the  Plng-Pong 
matches,  the  Peking  government  (John 
Chancellor  of  NBC  noted)  urged  the  People's 
of  the  world  to; 

1.  Unite  to  crush  American  aggressors 
snd  their  running  dogs. 

a.  Support  the  Indochlnese  people  against 
American   aggression. 

3.  Support  the  heroic  Korean  people 
against  the  American  aggression. 

4.  Support  C^uba  sgalnst  American  aggres- 
sion. 

Resolutely  oppose  American  Imperallstlc 
support  for  Israeli  aggression  sgalnst  the 
Arab  countries. 

8.  Support  the  American  people  against 
the  American  government's  aggression  policy. 

Dr.  Judd  baa  been  a  leading  figure  In  the 
organization  named  Tbe  Committee  of  One 
Million — Against  the  admission  of  Commu- 
nist Cblna  to  the  United  Nations.  In  a  recent 
news  letter  released  by  the  largely  conserva- 
tive group,  he  gives  us  a  box  score  on  previ- 
ous eras  when  it  appeared  that  a  UN  Invita- 
tion to  Bed  China  to  Join  the  club  was  in- 
evitable: 

In  1B5S.  after  the  Panmunjom  agreement. 
It  was  declared  "inevitable"  that  Peking 
would  be  admitted  into  the  UN  tbe  foUowlng 
year.  But  when  North  Korea  and  Red  Cblna 
refused  to  release  American  POWs  taken  In 
tbe  Korean  War.  the  UN  members  voted  43- 
11  againat  admlaalon  wUb  11  abstentlona. 


"In  1068.  tbe  *lnwltabUlty'  argument  was 
sgaln  advanced  and  amMarad  to  be  bavlnf 
some  effect  on  the  UN.  But  Mao's  behavior  In 
tbe  udlcroua  Oraat  lisap  Forward,  and  tbe  m- 
vasion  of  Tibet  was  too  much,  and  the  vote 
in  1069  was  44-28  against  admission,  with 
nine  abaentlona. 

"Then,  for  two  years,  a  well-planned  prop- 
aganda campaign  on  behalf  of  admission  was 
built  up  to  a  climax  in  1986,  resulting  In  a 
47-47  tie.  with  ao  abstentions.  Juat  as  now. 
there  was  a  chorus  of  agitation  that  admis- 
sion In  1986  waa  'Inevitable.' 

But  Mao  started  the  'great  proletarian  cul- 
tural revolution'  and  its  excesses  demon- 
strated all  too  vividly  vrtiy  Peking  is  not 
qualified  for  membership.  In  the  fall  of  1968. 
the  Oenaral  Assembly  once  again  voted 
against  the  admission  of  Peking,  67-48  with 
17  abaentlona." 

Dr.  Judd's  position,  which  is  endorsed  by 
considerably  more  than  X.OOOJMO,  is  opposed 
by  other  millions  of  Americans.  He  has  been 
asked  questtona  about  the  wisdom  at  trying 
to  bar  tbe  world's  most  populous  nation  from 
the  family  of  nations — the  UN. 

"The  UN  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  'uni- 
versal' organisation."  be  answers.  "It  was 
Intended  to  be  a  union  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions to  pool  their  resoiuces  against  Interna- 
tional lawlessness  from  whatever  source.  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  Its  Charter  provldea  for  expulsion 
from  membership.  Why  would  there  be  a 
provision  for  expulsion  If  all  nations  were 
to  be  members,  no  matter  what  their  con- 
duct? The  'luilversallty'  argument  dlslnte- 
gratea  completely  when  you  consider  that  for 
two  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  blocked 
admission  of  West  Germany.  Why  Isn't  there 
a  nationwide  campaign  to  seat  West  Ger- 
many? U  qualifies." 

How  about  tbs  fact  tbat  oonununtem  has 
a  hold  on  China  for  a  full  generation,  and 
obvloualy  it's  there  to  stay — as  In  RiMsla? 

Dr.  Judd:  "Mao  Is  nearly  80.  In  November. 
1070.  alone,  more  Chinese  actsmpted  to  e»> 
cape  to  Hong  Kong  than  Bast  Germans 
have  ever  tiled  to  go  a^vr  or  under  the  Ber- 
lin WaU  since  It  waa  erected  In  1981." 

How  can  we  deal  with  Red  cailna  If  it  la 
not  in  the  UN? 

"Tbe  same  way  we  desi  wltti  Weat  Ger- 
many, SwltaMlaiid.  etc.,  wbo  are  not  mam- 
ben." 

But  without  China's  participation,  wortd 
illasiiiiaiiiiml  talks  are  Tnnwnlnglsaa.  Inter- 
national a^eement  on  tbe  oontroi  of  nuclear 
arma  muM  Include  Peking  and  Ma  growing 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapona.  right? 

"Peking  baa  repeatedly  deckared  tbat  it 
will  not  take  part  In  any  nuclear  dlaarma- 
ment  talks,  inside  or  outside  tbe  UN.  It  de- 
nounced the  partial  teat  ban  treaty  in  1083 
and  vowed  to  oontlnue  Its  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmoophere  under  all  dreunMtanoes.  In 
1908.  It  not  only  spumed  an  Invitation  from 
the  UN  to  endorse  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUf- 
eratton  Treaty,  but  denounced  the  pact  after 
It  baa  been  signed  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  lUs  spring,  it  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  the  nudear  sea-bed  trssity." 

As  the  King  at  Siam.  Tul  Brynner,  used 
to  aay.  "It  la  a  puMlemant." 


(nxan  Xkit  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repubilc. 
Jime  15,  1971  ] 
Whkb  Is  Rbsi.  Bbi  Ohxm A? 
(By  Ralpti  de  Toledano) 
Pert«pa  Prealdent  Nixon,  who  Is  encourag- 
ing a  obange  in  American  attttudea  toward 
Red  China,  knows  aomatblng  we  dont  know. 
But  vmtu  ha  nnnfldes  In  Itie  voten,  cau- 
tious Americana  can  only  review  the  raoord 
and  keep  their  powder  dry. 

For  aa  Sen.  Peter  DanKnlck  (R-Oolo.) 
aaked  on  tba  Senate  floor  last  Tburaday, 
"Which  la  «be  real  Oommtiniet  China?" 

Whiai  Is  tbe  raal  Red  China:  "The  amU- 
Ing  waloome  of  Cbou  >a-lal  to  an  American 
taCMe  tennla  taMn  i  Istl  1 1  ^  t«»«'«  ~«  Cblna  in 
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mld-Aprll?  Or  antt-ABMrtoa  alogana  atxtutad 
In  tlM  atraeta  of  doaana  of  Clilnsae  cltlea  on 
May  Day,  only  two  weeks  later? 

"K  bint  b^  Mao  Tto-tung  to  Joumallat 
■dgar  Snow  laat  December  tfaait  be  would 
favor  a  visit  by  Praatdamt  Nixon  to  mainland 
Otilna?  Or  an  adltorlai  in  tbe  Beklnc  Re- 
view at  AfKtt  18,  1971,  vlllfytng  Prealdent 
Ntaon  aa  an  ^aroli-erlmlnal,'  "arch-murderer,' 
and  chlaf-butcbar*? 

"Suggeatlona  from  Peking  ttxat  It  wanta  to 
nagoUata  Ita  dlflerenoas  with  the  United 
Btataa?  Or  Ita  Inaistenoe  In  every  Cblneee 
Communist  propaganda  organ  that  'U.S.  Im- 
parllallam  Is  tbe  common  enemy.'  " 

In  all  tbe  bappy-bappy  that  we  have  been 
geUtng  from  the  eo-eaUed  China  eiqierts — 
tba  men  who  36  years  a^o  told  us  tbat  the 
Chinese  Reds  werMi't  Commtmlata  but 
"agrarian  reforman" — bow  much  attention 
baa  been  paid  to  tlie  facta? 

Senator  Domlnlck  apeUs  It  out  even  fur- 
ther: "Keep  In  mind  tbe  record  of  18so's 
China  wtilcb  (1)  baa  brutally  subjugated  tbe 
Oblneae  people  for  22  yean,  (2)  baa  been  and 
attU  U  branded  by  the  UJf .  aa  the  'aggraasor' 
In  tbe  Korean  war,  (3)  has  been  aocuaed  otf 
'genocide'  In  IVbet  by  ttie  International 
Commission  of  Jurtata  In  Oaneva,  (4)  oon- 
tlnaa  to  aui^ly  moat  of  tbe  email  arma  and 
ammunition  to  North  Vietnam,  and  (5)  has 
fostered  and  enooursged  inauirectlon,  sub- 
version, and  'wan  of  national  liberation'  In 
Aala,  Africa,  Europe,  and  aven  the  United 
statee." 

Red  China  must  be  admitted,  with  Ameri- 
can be4>,  because  that  admission  is  "inevita- 
ble." But  we  have  been  hearing  that  admla- 
slon  U  Inevitable  since  1963.  Red  China  wUl 
be  admitted  only  when  tbe  United  States  de- 
cides to  let  up  on  its  opposition.  Until  tbat 
day — and  Mr.  Nixon  leads  us  to  believe  tbat 
It  Is  at  band — Red  Cblna  doesnt  stand  a 
chance. 

IFKim    tbe    Loa    Angeles    (OaUf.)     Herald- 
Examiner,  June  9,  1971) 

Paooaaaa  in  Taiwan 

Talwaa'a  amaaing  prograaa  was  emphaslwed 
during  World  Trade  Week  here  when  tbe 
WOild  Cblneae  TTaden  Association,  with  800 
Chinese  from  47  nattona,  bald  Ita  convention 
at  tbe  same  time. 

Tbe  Oroaa  Domeatlo  Product  In  Taiwan 
grew  an  average  of  8i>  percent  from  1963 
to  1987.  In  addition  to  achieving  rapid 
growth.  Free  Cblna  baa  malntalriert  a  aur- 
prlslng  price  atablllty.  In  tbe  past  10  yean, 
the  average  annual  Ineraaae  In  the  oonaumer 
price  index  waa  only  2.7  percent.  Talwan'a 
1970  increaae  of  3.6  percent  In  consumo' 
prices  waa  low  compared  with  tbe  6.9  In  the 
United  States.  7.1  percent  of  Japan,  and  19.2 
percent  of  South  Korean.  Comparatively 
speaking.  Taiwan  enjoya  stable  commodity 
prloea. 

Taiwan^  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
also  have  enjoyed  ramaikabte  growth  ratea. 
Ri4>ld  Industrlallaatlon  of  Taiwan  Is  attrib- 
uted to  tbe  govamment'a  contlnuoua  efforta 
to  improve  tbe  Investment  climate,  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply,  social  stability  and  the 
fast  growth  of  exports. 

California  exporta  848  milUon  in  goods  to 
Taiwan  each  year  and  Importa  an  average  of 
•31.674,833. 

Taiwan,  with  only  18  million  people,  la 
small  oooipared  with  Oommunlat  China,  with 
800  million.  But  the  Induatry  of  tbe  Cblneae 
on  Focmoaa  and  Its  stalde  govetnmant,  make 
It  not  only  one  of  tbe  moat  outstanding 
countries  in  Asia  but  also  a  leadar  In  world 
oommeroe. 


{From  tbe  Boston  (Maaa.)  Herald  Travtier, 
June  17.  1971] 

IxpoasxKx  DaxAM  fob  TTJT. 

(By  John  Chaniberlaln) 

If  then  Is  any  way  of  putting  Red  Cblna 

In  the  United  Nations  without  Torelng  the 

Nationalist  CPalwan)  Chinese  out.  It  Is  not 


apparant  to  anyone  who  baa  tba  allgbtast 
aAq^i*«r'tf~'*  with  Cblneee  payebolocy.  Oen- 
erallsalmo  Chiang  Kal-sbak.  who  stUl  guldea 
the  dastlnlss  of  tbs  Free  Cblneee,  Is  a  man 
who  has  always  Insisted  on  maintaining 
"face."  It  U  Inconceivable  tbat,  tf  tbe  vote 
went  against  him  In  the  UJi.  next  autumn, 
be  would  stick  around  to  suffer  tbe  degrada- 
tion of  being  ousted  from  tbe  Security  Coun- 
cU. 

Chiang  may  or  may  not  have  been  reapon- 
slbls  for  all  the  strategic  blundere  attributed 
to  blm  by  the  late  Gen.  "Vinegar  Joe"  StU- 
well  In  World  War  II.  However,  Chiang's  very 
persistence  In  wrong  courses  as  well  as  In 
rl^t  ones  was  due  to  a  pride  that  never  once 
cracked  during  46  yean  of  unswerving  op- 
position to  CoBxnunlsm,  and  16  yean  of 
war  with  Japan.  He  Isn't  going  to  change  hU 
character  In  tbe  late  evening  of  bis  Ufe. 

So  a  "two-China"  pcdlcy  U  an  Impossible 
dream:  If  Red  Cblna  comes  to  the  Glass 
House  on  Manhattan's  Bast  River,  the  Free 
Cblneee  will  sursly  depart. 

And  If  they  depart,  what  then?  Tbe  shock 
would  register  all  around  the  East  Asian 
periphery — In  Japan,  irtilcb  would  take  the 
change  order  of  events  ss  proOI  tbat  the 
United  Statee  no  longer  oounts  for  beans  as 
a  protector;  In  South  Korea,  aqueeced  at  the 
end  of  a  peninsula;  In  Taiwan  Itself,  which 
would  have  to  became  a  garrison  island;  In 
tbe  PhlilpplnsH,  where  there  are  500,000  Chi- 
nese who  could  cause  trouble  no  matter 
which  way  they  chose  to  move;  In  Indonesia, 
which  might  have  to  worry  about  a  revived 
Communist  party;  in  Saigon,  which  would 
Oe  faced  with  IntoleraUe  preaaure  from  the 
North;  In  Thailand,  which  would  have  to 
wriggle  and  plaoate  In  hopea  tbat  Peking 
would  leave  it  alone;  and  In  India,  a  sub- 
continent tbat  would  have  to  resign  Itself 
to  watching  the  two  great  Communist  powen 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  Chliui  contend  for 
sovereignty  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Sen.  Peter  Domlnlck  (R..  Colo.),  both  In 
Interviews  and  In  speeches,  seems  to  be  the 
only  Important  U.S.  statesman  who  has  con- 
sidered the  Impact  of  Red  Chinese  UJt.  mem- 
bership on  the  perimeter  Asian  nations.  To 
theee  nations  the  mainland  Chinese  have 
been  an  aggreeslve  force,  not  s  peaceful 
country  that  could  be  counted  on  to  live 
up  to  the  U.N.  Charter. 

As  Sen.  Domlnlck  says,  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese "were  the  ones  who  started  the  militant 
revolution  in  Indoneala  .  .  .  They've  been  In 
a  war  with  J^>an  on  several  occasions  as  we 
all  know  .  .  .  Each  one  of  theee  coxmtrles  Is 
going  to  have  to  take  another  look  If  we 
suddenly  decide  that  we're  not  going  to 
maintain  the  prlnelplea  of  the  Umted  Na- 
tions Charter  which  Is  tbat  we  shall  not 
have  an  aggressive  policy  for  enforcement  of 
the  international  law,  I  think  we  would  be 
making  a  very  bad  mistake  not  to  make  this 
a  really  in^Kirtant  queatlon." 

As  for  tbs  lure  of  trade  with  Red  Chliui, 
It  sbapea  up  as  good  for  Boeing  of  Seattle, 
which  might  sell  eome  Jets  to  Peking;  and 
for  U.B.  wheat  farmen  In  competition  with 
the  Canadians.  But  tbs  long-term  advantage 
of  relaxed  trading  rulea  doea  not  Imprees 
Sen.  Domlnlck  as  being  very  significant. 

"What  most  people  dont  recognize."  he 
aaya.  "la  that  when  you  trade  through  a 
Communist  coimtry.  you  trade  through  a 
Oomnunlst-oontroUsd  corporation.  Tou  are 
not  allowed  to  trade  bualneaa  to  bualneaa  or 
peraon  to  person.  The  reeult  of  that  U  that 
to  the  extent  that  we  sbotild  Import  more 
than  we  export  to  them,  which  aeema  doubt- 
ful, but  lefa  auppoae  we  did.  we  would  then 
be  Increasing  their  economic  situation  to 
oontroi  tbe  eeven  or  eight  hundred  million 
Cblneae  tbat  are  on  tbe  mainland  .  ,  .  The 
more  economic  power  we  give  tbe  govern- 
ment to  hold  the  Chinese  people  down,  the 
poorer  situation  tbe  people  of  Cblna  find 
themselves  In." 

In  worrying  about  Peking's  chains  on  tbs 


Chinese  people.  Sen.  Domlnlck  Is  mora  hu- 
mane than  our  State  Department,  which 
doeanX  believe  In  making  trouble  for  our 
enemlea  if  such  action  might  disturb  tbe 
status  quo.  But  whsn  tbs  Senator  asks  what 
the  Red  Cblneae  have  to  aell  us  in  exchange 
for  "technological  stuff,"  It  Is  a  pertinent 
question  which  any  realist  should  be  able 
to  see. 

Tbe  Red  Cblneae  have  silk  to  hurt  our  tex- 
tile Industry  .  .  .  and  pig  bristles  which  we 
can  put  In  hair  brxisbea."  And.  oh.  yea,  they 
have  opium.  If  we  plan  to  give  Jet  planes 
and  whsat  away  for  silk,  pig  brlstlss,  and 
opium,  we  ought  to  have  our  heads  examined. 
Sen.  Domlnlck  doesn't  quite  put  It  that  way, 
but  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  what  he 
has  said. 


ORDER  OF  BU^MESS 

The  PRESIDING  OJfKlCKR.  Under 
the  previous  ortler  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON  HIS  PROPOSED  VISIT  TO  COM- 
MUNIST CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  President's  announcement  of  last 
evening. 

For  the  leaders  of  two  great  nations 
to  meet  face  to  face  seons  to  me  to  be 
a  worthwhile  step.  It  could  lead  to  an 
easing  of  world  tensions.  At  the  very 
least  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  each 
leader  to  form  a  firsthand  opinion  of  his 
counterpart  in  another  country. 

Mainland  China  is  the  largest  nation 
in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  750 
million.  We  ctumoC  pretend  it  does  not 
exist. 

So  I  think  the  President's  announce- 
ment last  evening  is  one  which  oould 
give  us  hope  for  the  future.  I  assume, 
however,  that  President  Nixon  will  pro- 
ceed with  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  will  not  mate 
any  commitmentB  detrimental  to  our 
ally  and  friend.  Nationalist  China. 


DETENDEa^CE  OP  UNITED  STATES 
UPON  SOVIET  UNION  PC» 
CHROME  ORE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  29  I  introduced  S.  1404.  a  bill 
designed  to  end  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senat(»'8  be  added  as  cospoDsors 
of  this  measure:  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Eivim), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATn),  and  the  dlstinguifihed 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ouunr). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President: 
the  Uniited  States  today  faces  an  immi- 
nent and  serious  shortage  of  chrome. 
This  material  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  critical  defense  items  as 
jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nuclear  siA- 
marlnes. 

Moreover,  chrome  is  vital  to  many 
products  used  in  the  communication  and 
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traosportatkxi  networics  which  must 
back  ap  any  (Wenae  effort. 

My  leglBlaticm  \»  simple  In  stnieture. 
It  would  amend  the  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945  to  provide  that  the 
President  could  not  prohibit  imports  of 
a  strategic  material  itasn.  a  free  world 
country  as  long  as  the  importation  of  the 
same  material  is  permitted  from  a  Com- 
munist-dominated  country. 

Late  in  1966  the  United  Natkxis  Se- 
curity Council  imposed  selective  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia.  The  embargo  l»ter 
was  made  complete. 

After  the  action  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. President  Johnson  ordered  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Rhodesia.  This  was  done  by  unilat- 
eral Executive  action,  without  consult- 
ing the  Ccogress. 

That  is  an  important  point.  This  ac- 
tion by  President  Johnson  was  taken  by 
unilateral  Executive  action,  without  con- 
sulting Congress. 

Prior  to  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia  was 
the  largest  single  source  of  metallurgical 
chrome  ore  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

There  is  no  domestic  production  of  this 
commodity,  so  our  country  now  has  be- 
come dependent  on  the  next  largest  sup- 
plier, the  Soviet  Union,  for  about  60  per- 
cent of  its  chrome  ore. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  vital  that  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

My  legislation,  S.  1404,  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Last  week — on  July  7  and  July  8 — 
hearings  were  held  on  my  bill  by  the 
African  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Witnesses  appearing  at  the  hearings 
included  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  representatives  of  the  metal- 
lurgical industry  and  myself,  in  support 
of  the  bill;  and  Representative  Charles 
C.  Dices,  Jr.,  of  Michigan  and  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Immediately  following  the  hearing,  the 
chairman  of  the  African  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McOee).  told  reporters  that 
he  would  recommend  that  the  full  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  take  no  action 
on  S.  1404. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  feel  It  is  my 
duty  to  try  to  see  that  the  Senate  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  S.  1404. 

Senator  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Stockpile  and 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  told  the  Senate 
on  April  29  that  the  chrome  ore  problem 
is  one  '"we  cannot  continue  to  ignore." 

At  this  point  I  want  to  note  that  Sen- 
ator Cannon  pointed  out  in  his  state - 
moit  that  the  United  States  now  relies 
upon  Russia  for  60  percent  of  its  chrome 
ore.  He  held  lengthy  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  strategic  materials. 

In  the  same  statement.  Senator  Can- 
non pointed  out  that  since  becoming  the 
prime  source  of  chrome  ore  for  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased the  price  per  ton  of  this  ore  from 


$25  to  $72.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
188  percent. 

The  Increase  in  price  Is  a  disadvantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  what  concerns 
me  most — and  what  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce S.  1404 — is  that  the  United 
States  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of 
dependence  upon  Russia  for  a  strategic 
commodity.  To  me.  this  is  illogical  and 
dangerous. 

Senator  Cannon  stated  the  matter  very 
well  in  his  remarks  on  the  floor  on 
April  29: 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bUl — 8.  140i — Introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  take 
prompt  action  on  the  measure,  mindful  that 
it  raises  a  serious  problem  for  this  Nation, 
which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  continue 
to  Ignore. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  briefly 
the  background  of  the  present  policy  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  toward  Rhodesia. 

In  my  view,  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions on  Rhodesia  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  was  not  justifled.  The 
principal  reasons  given  for  the  sanctions 
policy  were  three  in  number:  First.  Rho- 
desia unilaterally  declared  her  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain — How  else 
would  a  country  do  it  if  it  did  not  do  it 
unilaterally?  How  did  the  new  country 
of  the  United  States  of  America  do  it 
195  years  ago? — second,  the  Rhodesian 
government  failed  to  provide  for  "an 
orderly  transition  to  majority  rule";  and 
third,  Rhodesia  represents  "a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security." 

As  to  the  flrst  point,  the  declaration 
of  independence,  that  is  rightly  a  matter 
to  be  settled  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rhodesia.  It  is  not  properly  the  business 
of  the  United  Nations  or  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  charge  is  positively  ludi- 
crous. If  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  were  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  every  country  ruled  by  a  minor- 
ity, it  would  have  to  begin  with  wie  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Council  itself — the  Soviet  Union,  where 
240,000,000  people  are  ruled  by  a  tiny 
handful  of  Communist  Party  leaders. 

The  third  charge  made  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council — namely,  that 
Rhodesia  threatens  world  peace — is  ob- 
viously absurd.  No  one  actually  believes 
that  Rhodesia  threatens  the  peace. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  toward  Rhodesia  is  rooted 
in  falsehood  and  injustice.  Yet,  the 
United  States  has  actively  supported  this 
poUcy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sanctions 
policy  Is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  also  in- 
effective. The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  has  written  to  all  member 
states  requesting  information  on  actions 
taken  by  the  several  governments  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

As  of  the  latest  available  Security 
Council  reports,  replies  had  been  received 
from  104  of  the  127  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  means  that  23 
members  have  not  even  answered  the 
inquiry  of  the  Secretary  General. 

Of  the  nations  which  have  replied,  at 


least  six — Zambia,  Botswana.  Portugal. 
Malawi,  South  Africa,  and  Switzerland — 
have  indicated  that  they  are  unwilling  or 
imable  to  comply  with  the  United  Nations 
policy.  And  of  the  95  coimtries  that  have 
definitely  indicated  compliance,  many 
never  had  any  trade  with  Rhodesia  in 
the  flrst  place.  This  fact  was  ^seciflcally 
noted  in  replies  from  13  mwnber  coun- 
tries. 

Furthermore,  enforcement  of  the  boy- 
cott has  not  been  successful.  Last  year  a 
special  United  Nations  committee  on  en- 
forcement of  the  sancti(»is  reported  that 
60  reports  of  violations  were  received 
during  1969.  Since  then,  additional  cwn- 
plalnts  have  been  received.  I  understand 
the  total  is  now  over  100. 

I  am  now  and  have  been  from  the  out- 
set opposed  to  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  as  being  unjust  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  my  legislation  would  not  re- 
quire that  the  United  States  abandon  all 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia — much  as  I 
wish  that  this  be  done. 

The  only  commodity  affected  by  8. 1404 
would  be  chrome  ore. 

The  reason  for  singling  out  this  com- 
modity is  clear  and  simple:  It  is  the  one 
item  which  could  and  should  be  Imported 
from  Rhodesia  that  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  pending 
in  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
legislation  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion which  would  authorize  withdrawal 
from  the  national  stockpile  of  i4)proxi- 
mately  30  percent  of  this  Nation's  stra- 
tegic reserve  of  chrome  ore.  Release  of 
this  amount — approximately  1.3  million 
tons — would  provide  a  short-range  so- 
lution for  the  problems  faced  by  Ameri- 
can industry  because  of  the  present 
chrome  shortage. 

However,  withdrawal  from  the  stock- 
pile clearly  leaves  the  long-range  prob- 
lem unsolved.  If  the  present  rate  of  con- 
simiption  of  chrome  ore  continues,  the 
amount  to  be  disposed  of  would  supply 
our  requirements  for  less  than  2  years. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  go  on  reducing 
the  stockpile  indefinitely  without  jeop- 
ardizing national  security. 

Furthermore,  withdrawals  from  the 
stockpile  do  nothing  toward  eliminating 
our  dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  chrome  needed 
for  industry  and  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Communist  Russia  for  a  ma- 
terial vital  to  our  national  defense. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for 
weaponry  as  a  protection  against  possi- 
ble Russian  aggression. 

Russia  is  the  No.  1  reason — and  in- 
deed almost  the  sole  reason — for  our 
huge  defense  expenditures. 

In  summary,  my  legislation  does  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only :  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  President  could  not  pro- 
hibit imports  of  a  strategic  material  from 
a  free  world  country  if  importation  of 
the  ssone  material  is  permitted  from  a 
Conununist-dominated  country. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  this  question 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  full  Senate.  I  shall 
try  to  insure  that  the  Senate  is  given  the 
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chance  to  register  its  will  on  this  vital 
question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  S.  1404  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
1404)  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled,  That  section 
6(a)  of  the  United  States  Participation  Act 
of  1046  (23  n.S.C.  a87c(a))  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  sentence,  the  President  may  not  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  of  any 
material  determined  to  be  strategic  and  crit- 
ical pursiutnt  to  section  3  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (SO 
U.S.C.  98a),  which  la  the  product  of  any 
foreign  country  or  area  not  listed  as  a  Com- 
munist-dominated country  or  area  In  gen- 
eral headnote  3(d)  at  the  T^urlff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1203).  for  so 
long  as  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  material  of  that  kind  which  Is  the 
product  of  such  Communist-dominated 
countries  or  areas  Is  not  prohibited  by  any 
provision  of  law." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the  House 
had  passed  H.R.  9388.  an  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Is 
requested. 

BILLS  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bUI  (HJl.  9388)  to  authorize  im- 
propriations to  the  Atomic  EInergy  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoees,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoKnacK).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravxl) 
is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


HOME  BY  CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  compliment  and  praise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  must  admit  I 
do  not  do  this  frequently. 

However  the  President's  statement 
last  evening  that  he  will  go  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  a  goodwill 
visit  is  one  I  must  applaud. 

I  congratulate  the  Government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  inviting 
him  and  I  congratulate  him  on  accepting 
that  invitation. 

Certainly  such  a  visit  wUl  enhance  the 
chances  of  peace. 

Nevertheless  I  hope  the  projected 
travel  plans  of  one  American  to  Asia  will 
not  deflect  the  public's  attention  from 
the  travel  plans  of  many  Americans  from 
Asia. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  trip 
to  China  win  not  be  used  in  a  public  rela- 
tions manner  to  overshadow  the  chance 
that  we  coidd  have  our  prisoners  of  war 
home  with  their  families  by  Christmas 
if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  similarly  go  on  television  and  an- 
nounce his  decision  to  make  this  happen. 

On  July  1  Madame  Blnh  presented  a 
seven  point  program  to  the  negotiators 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

She  stated  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
quirements for  peace,  which  are: 

First,  the  United  States  must  stop  the 
Vietnamization  program,  withdraw  oiu- 
troops  and  dismantle  our  b<ises  by  the 
end  of  1971  in  retiu^  for  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  hdd  by 
North  Vietnam.  Such  a  withdrawal 
would  include  a  limited  cease-fire. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  cease 
backing  the  bellicose  Thieu  regime  so 
that  a  provisional  government  can  be  set 
up.  This  will  form  a  national  concord, 
stop  terrorist  actions,  stabilize  living 
conditions,  and  supervise  free  elections. 

Third,  the  Armed  Forces  question  must 
be  settled  in  South  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  the  North  and  the  South  will 
jointly  form  a  government.  It  will  re- 
frain from  joining  military  alliances  or 
supporting  military  activities  of  other 
nations. 

Fifth,  the  new  government  will  base  its 
foreign  policy  on  peace  and  neutrality 
with  all  countries. 

Sixth,  the  United  States  must  bear  full 
responsibility  for  all  losses  and  destruc- 
tions it  has  caused  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Seventh,  the  parties  will  negotiate  the 
guarantee  of  these  accords. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  that  peace  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mrs.  Binh  expanded  her 
prc^josal  on  July  7  In  an  interview.  Sl^e 
stated  the  plan  is  not  an  "inflexible 
take-it-or-leave-it  package"  which  must 
be  totally  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
other  parties  Involved. 

Le  Due  Tho,  member  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Politburo  and  the  chief 
Communist  negotiator  made  the  same 
point  the  day  before.  In  a  New  York 
Times  interview,  Tho  made  it  clear  that 
the  points  of  the  plan  are  not  interde- 
pendent and  are  open  to  negotiation. 

At  first  the  UJS.  chief  negotiator,  Am- 
bassador David  K.  E.  Bruce,  reserved 
comment  on  the  plan.  Then  he  said  the 
proposal  would  receive  "careful  consider- 
ation." 

And  that  is  all  he  said. 

The  Nixon  administration  responded  In 
Washington  on  July  2.  Presidential  Press 
Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration saw  "i>osltive  as  well  as 
clearly  unacceptable  elements"  in  the  lat- 
est Communist  peace  plan. 

Eventually  Ambassador  Bruce  gave  the 
official  response,  and  asked  for  an  un- 
usual secret  session  of  the  Paris  peace 
talks  to  consider  those  proposals. 

He  requested  that  future  talks  be  held 
in  so-called  "restricted  senions — free 
from  the  glare  of  publicity  and  without 


the  need  to  make  public  statemoits  ex- 
cept to  the  degree  we  mutually  agree 
upon." 

The  UjS.  reaction  was  waiBed  and  left 
a  great  deal  of  to  be  desired,  while  many 
other  nations  responded  openly  and  fav- 
orably to  the  i^an.  The  Soviet  Union, 
Prance,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  even  the  Vice  Presidoit  of  South 
Vietnam  stated  they  viewed  the  proposal 
as  a  substantial  basis  upon  which  to  build 
a  settlement. 

Where  does  this  leaye  the  United 
States? 

To  answer  this  we  must  trace  what  the 
Nixon  administration  has  defined  as  our 
policy  in  the  SoutheaA  Asian  war. 

First  a  look  at  the  priscmer  of  war 
issue. 

The  administration  had  suggested  last 
October  7  that  a  troop  withdrawal  be 
tied  to  a  release  of  POW's. 

The  Vietnamese  have  now  taken  up 
our  offer. 

The  agony  of  the  wives  and  families 
involved  is  heartbreaking. 

Many  have  realized  they  were  foils  for 
the  President's  rhetoric  and  are  now 
castigating  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  United  States  could  accept  part  of 
Madame  Binh's  proposal  and  negotiate 
the  rest  of  it  and  have  our  POW's  home 
by  Christmas. 

Why  hasnt  the  Nixon  administration 
not  chosen  to  do  this? 

What  has  stopped  such  a  course  of 
action? 

The  response  to  this  must  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  administration's  response  Is  based 
solely  on  a  desire  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
power.  The  POW  issue  is  simply  a  straw- 
man  issue,  used  by  the  present  admin- 
istration for  political  rhetoric  and  ex- 
pediency. 

Our  men  could  be  home  by  Christmas. 
But  they  will  not  bo 

We  must  ask  "Why?" 

The  answer  to  this  is  hidden  in  the 
rhetoric  of  our  supposed  policy  goals. 

The  first  stated  goal  of  the  admin- 
istration is  to  give  the  current  South 
Vietnamese  Goverrunent  a  reasonable 
chance  for  political  survival. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
could  survive  politically  under  the 
north's  peace  plan.  Included  in  that 
peace  plan  is  a  provision  to  set  up  a 
neutral  government  with  open  elections. 

The  Thieu  regime  has  not  even  guar- 
anteed that. 

A  new  electicm  law  passed  over  the 
Memorial  Day  weekend  requires  presi- 
dential candidates  to  get  the  sponsor- 
ship of  100  provincial  councilors  or  40 
national  assemblymen. 

This  law  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  election  process. 

Vice  President  Ky  and  General  Big 
Mlnh  may  not  even  be  able  to  meet  the 
election  requirement,  essentially  doing 
away  with  any  le^Umate  opposition 
candidate  to  President  Thieu. 

The  last  presidential  candidate  to  op- 
pose Thieu  Is  in  prison. 

Another  would-be  popular  candidate, 
Truong  Nat  Thao,  is  also  in  prison. 

Oth«n  are  being  harassed  by  the 
government. 
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Our  KmlMwy  has  diaien  to  poblicly 
Ignore  tbese  anttcs.  certainly  vtxtiA  that 
we  can  no  longer  contlnae  tbe  rlntorlc 
of  defffntfing  free  electlani  and  democ- 
racy in  South  \netnam. 

Tlie  aecond  stated  goal  <tf  the  Nixon 
administration's  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  is  to  give  the  goverment  a 
chance  to  survive— a  military  chance  to 
survive. 

Soqth  Vietnamese  forces  outninnber 
the  North  Vietnamese  4  to  1. 

They  also  have  superior  resources  and 
material  to  wage  an  air  or  a  sea  war. 

We  have  poured  liilllons  of  doUars  in(o 
equipping  South  Vietnam's  army  and 
have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
man  hours  training  their  forces. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
peatedy  extolled  the  great  successes  of 
its  Vietnamization  policy. 

And  now  we  are  told  we  must  do  even 
more  to  insure  the  military  survival  of 
the  current  government. 

Will  the  likelihood  of  peace  hurt  the 
military  survival  chance  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  will  it  hiirt  only  the  Thleu  Oov- 
emment? 

Vice  President  Ky  has  talked  of  peace 
in  his  campaign  for  the  Presidency. 

So  has  Oeneral  Big  Mlnh. 

Our  peace  efforts  cannot  wait  until 
after  the  October  3  election.  And  they 
do  not  have  to  imless  the  Nixon,  admin- 
istration Is  afraid  that  such  efforts  will 
hurt  Thieu's  reelection  chances. 

If  that  is  so,  we  are  not  working  for 
peace.  We  are  worlcing  for  Thleu. 

Instead  of  working  openly  for  peace  we 
are  calling  for  secret  negotiations  where 
we  can  present  our  response  to  North 
Vietnam's  seven-point  peace  program. 

The  desire  to  negotiate  in  secret  and  to 
delay  meaningful  negotiations  unUl  after 
the  October  3  election  is  a  desire  which 
seeks  to  guarantee  a  client  state  in  South 
Vietnam  under  the  vassalship  of  Thleu. 

We  are  proceeding  by  secret  means  to 
insure  the  continued  subjugation  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  desires  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  ignoring  the  cries  of  Ameri- 
cans to  bring  our  prisoners  home — now. 

We  are  ignoring  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  US.  Senate  to  set  a  date  for  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Instead,  we  are  calling  for  a  "fresh 
start"  in  secret  tallcs  and  delaying  sig- 
nificant negotiations  until  after  the  Oc- 
tober 3  elections. 

There  is  <»ily  one  conclusion  we  can 
come  to: 

While  using  the  rhetoric  of  woi^ing  for 
a  negotiated  peace,  we  are  actually  work- 
ing for  a  p(dltlcally  expedient  settlement 
that  will  insiue  the  survival  of  Ilileu's 
government. 

That  is  a  repetition  of  prior  history. 

We  are  uting  the  rhetoric  of  peace 
v^ille  missing  chances  to  insiu-e  that 
peace. 

President  Nixon  has  stated  time  and 
time  again  that  he  wishes  to  negotiate 
a  peace  settlement.  He  has  said  the  on^ 
item  that  is  stopping  us  now  is  giving 
the  Vletoamese  people  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. 

He  really  means  the  only  item  that 
stops  us  now  is  our  need  to  insure  TUeu's 
survival. 


Only  one  coDclurioa  can  be  dr»wn. 

The  iH«Bent  administration's  power 
clearly  denotes  a  lack  <tf  candtw  and  a 
lack  of  dMire  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple informed  as  to  what  is  actually  tamp- 
penlng  and  as  to  what  Its  actual  gods 
are  inSoutbeact  Asia. 

That  is  a  charge  that  has  been  made 
against  prior  admlnistratians  as  a  result 
of  the  revdations  made  In  the  Pentagon 
papCTS. 

Certainly  the  Nixon  government's  ef- 
forts to  quash  publication  of  the  Penta- 
gtm  papers  is  evident  testimony  that 
the  American  peoide  might,  throu^ 
comparative  analysis,  truly  realize— put- 
ting Republican  rhetoric  aside— that  the 
goi^  pursued  in  Vietnam  by  this  Oov- 
emment  are  not  peaceful  ones. 

They  are  political  ones. 

hLe.  President,  as  a  rapid  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  the  minority  leader  stated 
he  felt  that  the  actions  takoi  with  China 
of  late  by  the  President  would  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  push  North  Vietnam  from  be- 
hind. I  would  suggest  that  we  have  been 
undergoing  similar  activity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  several  years.  Of  course, 
it  has  not  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  push 
from  behind.  In  fact,  the  record  of  the 
last  10  or  15  years  indicates  the  con- 
trary. I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  take  a  very  straightforward 
approach  and  push  from  the  front.  Of 
course,  we  ourselves  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  push  from  the  front,  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  by  offering  to  negotiate  sin- 
cerely and  publicly. 

ExHurr  1 

VtrrcoMo:    Uhitb)    STAnca    Mnvr    Bkd    Its 

iNTKRrauNca  IN  Sooth  Vwi  Arruma 

PAmis,  July  1. — The  fcrilowlng,  In  unofflcUl 
tranaUtlon,  Is  the  text  of  the  aeven-polat  pro- 
gram put  forward  at  the  Parla  conference  on 
Vietnam  to<lay  by  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh.  rep- 
resentative of  the  Vletcong'B  Provialonal 
Revolutionary  Oovemment. 

(1)  Regarding  the  deadline  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  tr.8.  forces:  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment must  put  an  end  to  Ita  war  of  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  stop  tbe  policy  of  "Viet- 
namization" of  the  war,  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  all  troops,  military  personnel, 
weapons,  and  war  materials  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  foreign  countries  In  the 
U.S.  camp,  and  dismantle  all  U.S.  bases  In 
South  Vietnam,  without  posing  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever. 

Tbe  government  must  set  a  terminal  date 
for  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  of 
the  totality  of  US.  forces  and  those  of  the 
other  foreign  countries  In  the  U.S.  camp. 

If  the  U.S.  government  sets  a  terminal  date 
for  the  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  in 
1971  of  the  totality  of  U.S.  fc»t:es  and  those 
of  the  other  foreign  countries  In  the  U.S. 
camp,  the  parties  wUl  at  the  same  time  agr«e 
on  the  modalities: 

(A)  of  the  withdrawal  In  safety  from  South 
Vietnam  of  the  totality  ot  U.S.  forces  and 
those  of  the  other  foreign  oountrlea  In  the 
U.S.  camp. 

(B)  of  the  release  of  the  totality  of  mili- 
tary men  of  all  parties  and  of  the  civilians 
captured  In  the  war  (Including  American 
pUoU  captured  In  North  Vietnam),  so  that 
they  may  all  rapidly  return  to  their  homes. 

These  two  operations  will  begin  on  the 
same  date  and  wlU  end  on  the  same  date. 

A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Liberation  Aimed 
Forces  and  tbe  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  other  foreign  oountrles  in 
the  U.S.  OMiq>  as  aoon  as  tbs  parties  rsach 
acreemsnt  on  tbs  withdrawal  frcnt  South 
Vtetnam  at  tbe  totality  of  VB.  forces  and 


those  of  the  other  Xorslgn  countries  in  the 
VS.  eamp. 

(S)  Rsgardlng  ths  question  oC  power  in 
South  Vietnam:  Tlte  U.S.  go^vnmsnt  mutt 
really  respset  the  South  Vlstnam  psopls's 
right  to  aslt-detarmlnatlon,  put  an  end  to  its 
intsrfereooe  in  the  mtamal  affairs  of  South 
VlsCnam,  oease  liaeklnc  the  beUlooae  group 
led  by  Nguyen  Van  "Hilsu  at  present  In  offloe 
in  Saigon,  and  stop  all  maneuvers,  including 
tricks  on  elections,  aimed  Mt  maintaining  the 
puppet  Nffuysn  Van  Thleu  in  oOoe. 

By  Tarlous  means,  the  polltleal  soetel  and 
rsliglous  foress  in  South  Vietnam  aq)lring 
to  peace  and  national  ooncmrd  wiU  form  In 
Saigon  a  new  administration  declaring  it- 
self for  peace.  Independence,  neutrality  and 
democracy.  The  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Oovemment  of  the  R«puhllc  of  South  Viet- 
nam wUl  Immediately  enter  Into  Ulka  with 
that  administration  to  settle  the  following 
questions : 

(A)  To  form  a  broad  three-segment  gov- 
ernment or  national  concord  that  will  as- 
sume its  functions  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  hold- 
ing of  general  elections  and  will  organise 
general  elections  In  South  Vietnam. 

A  cease-fire  will  be  observed  between  the 
South  Vietnam  People's  Uberatlon  Armed 
Forces  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  Saigon 
administration  as  soon  as  a  government  of 
national  concord  Is  formed. 

(B)  Tto  take  concrete  measures  with  the 
required  guarantees  so  as  to  prohibit  all  acts 
of  terror,  reprisal  and  dtecrimlnAtlon  against 
persons  having  collaborated  with  one  or  the 
other  party,  to  ensure  every  dsmocrmtlc  lib- 
erty to  the  South  Vietnam  people,  to  release 
all  persons  jailed  for  polltleal  reasons,  to  dis- 
solve the  concentration  camps  and  to  liq- 
uidate all  forms  of  constraint  and  coercion 
so  as  to  permit  the  people  to  return  to  their 
native  places  In  complete  freedom  and  to 
freely  engage  In  their  occupations. 

(C)  To  see  that  the  people's  conditions  oT 
living  are  stabUlzed  and  gradually  Improved, 
to  create  condltlo&s  allowing  everyone  to 
contribute  his  talents  and  efforts  to  heal  the 
war  wound  and  rebuild  the  country. 

(D)  To  agree  on  measures  to  be  taken  to 
enable  the  holding  of  genuinely  free,  dem- 
ocratic, and  fair  general  elections  In  South 
Vietnam. 

(3)  Regarding  the  question  of  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  In  South  Vietnam:  The  Viet- 
namese parties  wUl  together  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  Vietnamese  armed  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  In  a  spirit  of  national  concord, 
equality,  and  mutual  respect,  without  for- 
eign Interference.  In  accordance  with  the 
post-war  situation  and  with  a  view  of  allevi- 
ating the  contributions  of  tbe  population. 

(4>  Regarding  the  peaceful  reunification 
of  Vietnam  and  the  relations  between  the 
north  and  south  sones: 

(A)  The  re- unification' of  Vietnam  will  be 
achieved  step  by  step,  by  peaceful  means, 
on  the  basis  of  discussions  and  agreements 
between  the  two  eones,  without  constraint 
or  annexaUon  by  either  party,  without  for- 
eign Interference. 

Pending  the  reunification  of  the  country, 
the  north  and  the  south  sones,  will  reestab- 
lish normal  relations,  guarantee  free  move- 
ment, free  correspondence,  free  choice  of 
residence,  and  will  maintain  economic  and 
cultural  relations  on  the  principle  of  recipro- 
cal advantages  and  mutual  assistance. 

All  questions  concerning  the  two  sones  will 
be  settled  by  qualified  representatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  the  two  sones  on  the 
basis  of  negotiations,  without  foreign  Inter- 
ference. 

(B)  In  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
19M  Geneva  agrsemsnts  od  Vietnam.  In  tbe 
present  temporary  partition  of  the  country 
into  two  aonss,  the  north  and  the  south 
Bones  of  Vietnam  will  rsfrain  from  Joining 
any  military  aUlanoe  with  forstgn  counttlas. 
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from  allowing  any  foreign  country  to  have 
military  bases,  troops  and  military  person- 
nel on  their  soil,  and  from  recognizing  the 
protection  of  any  country  of  any  military 
alliance  or  bloc  whatever. 

(5)  Regarding  the  foreign  policy  of  peace 
and  neutrality  of  South  Vietnam  will  pur- 
sue a  foreign  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality, 
will  establish  relations  with  all  countries  re- 
gardless of  their  political  and  social  regime, 
in  accordance  with  the  five  principles  of 
peaceful  coexistence,  will  maintain  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  all  countries,  will 
accept  the  cooperation  of  foreign  countries 
In  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  South 
Vietnam,  will  accept  from  any  country  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  without  political 
conditions  attached  and  will  participate  In 
regional  plans  of  economic  cooperation. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles,  after  tbe 
end  of  the  war.  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  SUtee  will  establish  relations  In  tbe 
political,  economic,   and   cultural   field. 

(6)  Regarding  the  damages  caused  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Vietnamese  people  In 
the  two  zones:  The  U.S.  government  must 
bear  full  responsibility  for  the  losses  and 
the  destructions  It  has  caused  to  the  Viet- 
namese people  In  the  two  zones. 

(7)  Regarding  the  respect  and  the  Inter- 
national guarantee  of  tbe  accords  that  will 
be  concluded:  The  parties  will  find  agree- 
ment on  the  forms  of  respect  and  interna- 
tional guarantee  of  the  accords  that  will  be 
concluded. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  each  Senator  to  be  recognized. 


changed  and  merely  alter  the  order  of 
consideration? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. The  Chair  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanlmous-consent  agreements  relative 
to  each  will  stand,  and  the  order  in  wWch 
they  will  be  taken  up  is  reversed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 


CHANGE  IN  PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  today,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  9417,  an  act  maldng  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Inter- 
ior and  related  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  disposition  today  of  H.R.  9147,  tlie 
Senate  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  to  take  up  the  motion 
to  reconsider  Senate  Resolution   100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  By  way  of 
explanation  regarding  the  changed  pro- 
gram today.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  to  assist  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  with 
respect  to  his  schedule  by  programing 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  Senate  Resolution  100  at  the 
close  of  morning  business  today.  It  now 
appears  that  this  cannot  be  done;  and 
because  of  this  circumstance,  the  change 
in  the  program  has  been  necessitated.  It 
is  not  anticipated  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  will  t)e  required,  however,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disposition  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
intention    to    leave    these    orders    un- 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY,  JULY  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recogniticHi  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONSIDER  H.R. 
9272.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  9272,  an  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


As  for  Taiwan,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  while  realities  must  be  faced, 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  honor 
its  obligations  to  the  Oovemment  of  Na- 
tionalist China.  This,  of  course,  could 
preclude  for  the  time  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  formal  displomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mainland 
China. 

But  if  the  Peking  Government  Lb  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations — as  it  now 
appears  will  be  done — opportunities  so 
badly  needed  could  be  provided  for  the 
representatives  of  our  Oovenunent  and 
the  government  of  the  most  populous 
country  in  the  world  to  begin  considera- 
tion of  problems  that  are  mutual  concern 
to  both  countries. 

The  President's  decision  to  visit  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  will  strength- 
en the  image  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world — as  if  that  image 
needed  improvement — as  a  nation  which 
tries  to  seek  peace  and  which  truly  de- 
sires peace. 

I  shall  support  the  President  fully  in 
the  course  on  which  he  has  now  em- 
barked. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  TRIP  TO  THE 
PEOPLES  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  applaud  President  Nixon  for  the 
breakthrough  he  has  achieved  in  his  deci- 
sion to  visit  the  People's  Republic  of 
Cliina.  This,  I  think,  may  mark  an  all- 
important  turning  point  in  America's 
quest  for  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  reaction  to  the  annoimcement  last 
night  is  overwhelnnngly  favorable,  txjth 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

I  believe  that  what  the  I*resident  has 
done  should  indicate  a  settlement  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  and  will  lessen  tensions 
in  Asia  and  in  EXirope. 

In  timing  his  visit  to  occur  before  next 
May — some  10  months  from  now — 
President  Nixon  has  hopefully  improved 
the  prospects  for  negotiation  of  a  final 
find  honorable  peaceful  settlement  in 
Indochina. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gaubrell)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDEa^T'S  PROPOSED  VISIT 
TO  MAINLAND  CHINA 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  off,  let 
me  commend  the  President  on  his  state- 
ment last  night,  first  because  he  nfade  a 
statement  that  did  not  leak  and,  second, 
because  he  made  a  statement  of  extreme 
importance  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  also  to  the  entire  world. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time  to 
evaluate  the  full  significance  of  the 
statement  which  President  Nixon  has 
made  relative  to  his  pending  visit  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  an  historic 
incident  in  itself.  But  we  can  be  sure  that 
as  a  result  of  what  he  has  done,  mamiand 
China  will  most  certainly  take  part  in 
any  Asian  conference  which  is  held  to 
consider  the  future  of  the  coimtries  of 
that  great  continent. 

I  feel  that  the  participation  of  main- 
land CMna  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  such  conference.  I  also  feel  that  the 
President's  announcement,  which  was 
announced  simultaneously  in  Peking, 
should  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and 
should  convince  Hanoi  that  the  sooner  a 
satisfactory  settlement  can  be  made  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  troops  of 
both  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  from  the  battle  arena,  and  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  held  by  both  sides, 
the  more  highly  beneficial  it  will  be,  not 
only  to  the  coimtries  directly  involved 
but  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well. 
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I  believe  that  the  President's  statement 
will  be  effective  in  convincing  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  this  world  of  ours  Is  not 
divided  into  just  two  parts,  part  Russian 
and  part  United  States.  It  may  conceiv- 
ably be  helpful  in  getting  beneficial  re- 
sults from  the  SALT  talks,  but  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  will 
reassure  millicms  of  Americans  who  had 
doubts  that  the  President  was  really  con- 
cerned with  restoring  peace  to  the  entire 
world,  and  in  maJntalning  it. 

It  goes  witliout  saying  that  the  action 
by  the  President  will  create  some  new 
problems.  We  cannot  have  progress  in 
almost  any  field  without  creating  prob- 
lems, because  problems  smd  progress  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  so  far  as  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  is  concerned,  that 
he  is  going  to  visit  mainland  China  with 
the  undoubtedly  better  relations  that  will 
follow  between  that  part  of  the  world 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  our- 
selves, I  am  satisfied  that  the  benefits 
contained  in  the  President's  statement 
will  far  outweigh  any  new  problems  cre- 
ated, many  times  over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  or  two  concemlng  the  sensational 
announcement  respecting  mainland 
China  which  was  made  by  President  Nix- 
^n  last  night. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnxn  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEif).  who  has  just  spoken,  that  its 
advantages  will  far  outweigh  its  dis- 
advantages. 

I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  por- 
tentous, if  not  the  most  portentous 
statement  made  on  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  n.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  portentous  developments  since  that 
time. 

To  me.  it  signals  the  fact  that  foreign 
policy,  from  now  on,  will  have  to  be  de- 
signed for  the  remainder  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. It  is  completely  premised,  in  my 
judgment,  on  the  fact  that  by  the  time 
the  President  visits  mainland  China,  we 
will  be,  so  far  as  our  troops  are  con- 
cerned, out  of  Vietnam. 

That  is  all  to  the  good.  For  practical 
purposes,  it  already  fixes  the  date  of  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

I  think  also  that  Americans  should  be 
watchful  of  any  euphoria  about  this  mat- 
ter, because  Communist  China,  or  main- 
land China,  is  still  strongly  revolutionary 
and  does  not  agree  with  our  system  of 
government  and  will  do  its  utmost  to 
install  its  system  wherever  it  can.  How- 
ever, that  is  something  we  have  lived 
with  for  many  years  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  we  can  live  with  it  with  main- 
land China.  But  the  bridges  to  be  built, 
the  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  be  had.  and  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
weaponry  agreement  between  the  big 
three,  not  just  the  big  two.  are  so  great 
as  to  far  outweigh  the  danger  which  con- 
tinues to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome  the 
President's  statement  very  much  and 
think,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  is  reaUy  one 
of  the  great  iniUaUves  in  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  seen  since  World  War  II. 


INTERNAIIONAL  LABOR 
ORGANIZA'nON 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  shall 
be  necessarily  absent  on  Monday,  I  wish 
to  record  my  great  appreciation  and  sat- 
isfaction— ^I  think  it  is  a  great  boon  to 
the  coimtry — that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  mcluded  in  the  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  bill,  which  will 
be  considered  on  Monday,  the  full  amount 
required  to  pay  our  dues  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  an  observer 
of  the  Senate  at  Geneva  at  its  last  meet- 
ing and  made  an  extensive  report  to  the 
Senate  urging  this  step. 

I  believe  that  we  have  now  accom- 
plished a  great  deal  of  the  reform  we 
wanted  and  are  in  a  position  to  accom- 
plish much  greater  reforms  by  paying 
our  dues  than  by  withholding  them.  Pay- 
ing our  dues  is  far  more  comi»tible  with 
our  status.  Whatever  may  have  been  my 
views  before,  I  think  something  was 
gained  in  withholding  our  dues.  How- 
ever, it  would  now  be  counter-produc- 
tive and  regressive  to  withhold  them. 

I  commend  this  point  of  view  to  all 
Senators.  I  want  very  much  to  see  the 
Appropriations  Committee  sustained.  I 
hope  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  stand  fast  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Cwn- 
mittee  given  on  this  matter  on  July  8 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recorc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Testimony  bt  Senator  Javits,  Pkkpaked  for 
Delivert  at  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee HCARtNC  ON  THE  APPROPRIATION  POR  THE 

International  Labor  Organization 

Mr  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  In  support  of  the  Admin- 
istrations appropriation  request  for  $118 
million  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  current 
and  past  dues  obligation  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Pursuant  to  my  appointment  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  observer.  I  attended  the  opening 
of  the  recently  concluded  56th  annual  con- 
ference to  meet  with  the  tripartite  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  as  well  as  the 
Olrector-Oeneral  of  the  ILO,  Wilfred  Jenks 
At  these  meetings  I  was  able  to  explore  In 
depth  the  problems  which  have  arisen  for 
us  within  the  ILO  In  recent  years,  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  resolving 
them. 

The  American  delegation — government, 
labor,  and  employer  delegates — were  unani- 
mous In  the  view  that  any  further  withhold- 
ing of  our  funds  from  the  ILO  would  be  ex- 
tremely counterproductive  from  our  point  of 
view 

They  made  It  clear  that  as  a  result  of 
our  action  In  withholding  our  dues  payments 
for  the  last  half  of  1971  we  have  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  with  resjject  to  our  relation- 
ship with  the  ILO;  and  that  continued  fail- 
ure to  appropriate  funds  to  pay  our  dues  will 
have  the  most  serious  ramifications  for  the 
ILO  and  our  ability  to  fuQctlon  as  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

I  share  that  view  and  on  June  21,  1971, 
I  filed  with  the  Senate  a  full  report  on  the 
ILO  which  analyzes  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  wtthln  the  organization  for  us,  the 
Improremeots  which  have  been  made  In  re- 
sponse to  our  complaints,  and  the  reasons 


why  I  believe  we  should  pay  oar  dues  and 
not  withdraw  from  the  organization.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  re- 
port be  made  a  i>art  of  the  record. 

In  my  report,  I  point  out  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  compelUng  reasons  why  we  should 
now  appropriate  the  funds  to  enable  ua  to 
pay  our  dues  obligations  to  Uie  ILO. 

To  summarize  the  reasons  for  p>aylng  our 
dues: 

First,  we  have  a  binding  International  ob- 
ligation to  pay  our  dues.  We  have  long  crlt- 
Icleed  the  failure  of  communist  nations  to 
pay  their  U.N,  assessments,  and  have  gone 
to  the  point  of  pressing  the  matter  before 
the  World  Court  of  Justice.  Our  cavalier  dis- 
regard for  our  financial  obligations  to  the 
ILO  Is  not  only  demeaning  to  us  as  a  great 
nation,  but  also  undercuts  our  stand  in  the 
UJ*.  with  respect  to  communist  failures  to 
pay  assessments.  Our  sincerity  and  credibil- 
ity on  this  issue  has  already  been  substan- 
tially impaired  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  this  ILO  situation. 

Seooiid.  during  the  past  year  a  number  of 
developments  have  occurred  within  the  ILO 
which  signify  great  Improvement  of  the 
ILO  from  our  point  of  view.  These  encour- 
aging developments  have  already  l)een 
brought  to  the  attenUon  of  «il8  Subcom- 
mittee In  the  testimony  of  Asslstaiat  S«C(«- 
tary  of  State  de  Palma.  They  include: 

(1)  A  marked  decrease  in  the  anti-Ameri- 
can polemics  in  various  ILO  ooDferenoee; 

(2)  Better  control  of  the  content  of  ILO 
publloations  to  screen  out  cotnmuniM  propa- 
ganda; 

(3)  The  willingness  of  the  ConfW-eaice 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Association  to 
face  squarely  the  question  of  vlolatloo  of  the 
Impwrtant  Freedom  of  Association  conven- 
tion In  Cz«cho8lovakla  and  the  U.SA.R.; 

(4)  The  reslstaJice  to  structural  changes 
demsinded  by  the  communists  to  overcome 
the  refusal  of  worker  and  employer  delegates 
to  recognize  as  such  their  cotnmunlst  coun- 
terparts, and; 

(6)  The  Section  of  an  employet-  repre- 
senutlve  as  the  President  of  the  recently- 
concluded  annual  oon-ferencc  ov«r  the  ob- 
jections of  the  communists. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  ecuxmraglng 
developments  within  the  ILO  are  attribut- 
able to  our  withholding  of  our  dues  for  the 
Isflt  half  of  fiscal  year  1971.  Although  I  op- 
posAd  this  action  last  year  because  I  con- 
sidered It  to  be  a  violation  of  our  inter- 
national obligation  and  a  bad  precedent, 
certainly  there  Is  no  doutyt  that  the  with- 
holding of  our  dues  lafit  year  h«d  a  great 
"shock"  value  within  the  ILO,  with  tlie 
result  that  our  complaints  were  taken  more 
seriously  by  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  by  the  member  countries  in  the  ILO. 
Granting  this  shock  value,  however,  it  does 
not  roUow.  as  vras  argued  in  the  other  body, 
that  we  should  continue  to  withhold  our 
dues  payment  in  the  hopes  of  seeking  fur- 
ther improvement.  For.  I  believe  oonttnuanco 
of  this  practice  will  be  highly  prejudicial  to 
us  and  to  tbe  ILO. 

Our  dues  (t7i)-minion)  represent  about 
26  percent  of  the  ILO  budiget.  Our  failure  to 
pay  the  last  half  of  our  1971  dues  has  neces- 
sitated some  administrative  belt-tightening 
and  the  use  of  reserves,  but  up  to  now  no 
permanent  cutbacks  in  staff  or  In  operations 
have  been  necessary.  However,  continued 
withholding  of  our  dues  will  necessitate  per- 
manent cutbacks  In  staff  and  In  operations, 
ootnmenctng  this  fall.  The  result  o(  such 
outbacks  would  be  a  legacy  of  bittemeas 
toward  the  U.S.  within  the  ILO  and,  equally 
important,  among  tbe  countries  of  the 
developing  world  vrhlch  depend  upon  the 
ILO  for  technical  assistance  and  manpower 
projects. 

Thus,  there  would  be  a  further  weakening 
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of  the  field  ctructure  on  whlcli  the  future 
oif  the  whcde  operational  program  of  tbe 
Organization  was  dependent. 

This,  together  with  the  dgiastic  outs  In 
regular  budget  technical  cooperation  already 
in  force,  amd  the  serious  weakness  of  tech- 
nical <lepartments  that  wUl  be  caused  by  the 
reductions,  would  seriously  redruce  the  ILO's 
future  technical  cooperation  work  at  a  time 
when  new  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram aipproacbes  to  programming  require  a 
competent  mobile  ILO  presence  in  the  field 
more  than  ever;  in  mfany  arecw  there  would 
simply  not  be  the  people,  the  expertise,  a>nd 
the  taravel  faculties  to  develop  new  projects 
and  to  complete  sucoeaafully  those  already 
started. 

The  World  Eimployrnent  Prograan  will  be 
further  affected;  the  Jc>bs  and  Skills  Pro- 
gram for  Africa,  already  seriously  delayed  as 
a  result  of  measures  taken  hitherto,  oould 
not  start;  the  reseedxh  program,  whlcb  was 
important  to  ensure  the  vitality  of  poUy  and 
relevance  of  action  in  this  essential  field, 
would  be  further  reduced. 

Further  i>06tp>onement6  of  meetings  would 
beoome  necessary. 

Tbere  would  be  consequent  weakening  of 
personnel  and  financial  msiniagement. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  further  number  of  Profes- 
sional and  Oeneral  Service  officials  whose 
skills  and  experience  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  permanently  lost  to  the  Organization. 

As  I  have  explained  in  my  report  to  the 
Senate,  the  work  of  the  ILO  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant in  helping  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world  cope  with  the  Inevitable  strains 
and  tensions  of  industrialization.  The  tri- 
partite system  on  which  the  ILO  is  premised, 
and  upon  which  its  projects  are  based,  is 
fundamentally  consistent  with  Western 
democratic  Ideals  and  Irreconcilable  with 
totalitarianism  of  the  left  or  the  right.  It  is 
thus  to  our  benefit — not  the  communists! — to 
have  the  ILO  continue  as  a  strong,  viable  or- 
ganization. 

No  other  organization  offers  us  a  format  In 
which  we  can  challenge  so  directly  the  mjrths 
about  freedom  within  communist  countries 
frequently  propagated  by  the  communists. 
The  program  of  multilateral  aid  and  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  ILO  is  certainly  superior 
to  any  system  of  bilateral  aid  which  could 
be  devised  as  a  substitute  for  It  in  case  we 
were  to  withdraw  from  the  ILO. 

The  standards  developed  by  tbe  ILO  in 
various  fields  through  Conventions  and  Rec- 
ommendations on  subjects  such  as  social  se- 
curity and  occupational  health  and  safety 
have  had  considerable  effect  on  legislation 
enacted  by  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  throughout  the  world  and  could  be 
of  benefit  in  helping  to  establish  principles  of 
fair  International  competition  as  the  basis 
for  resolving  some  of  the  difficult  trade  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  for  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  recently.  I  am  pleased  to  note.  In 
the  latter  connection,  that  the  Director-Gen- 
eral, in  his  closing  address  to  the  66th  annual 
conference,  pledged  to  initiate  discussions  in 
the  field  of  trade  problems  with  the  other  in- 
ternational agencies  directly  concerned  such 
as  QATT  and  UNCTAD. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  assum- 
ing— which  I  do  not — the  propriety  of  with- 
holding our  dues  as  a  tactical  move  to  im- 
prove our  position  in  the  ILO.  It  Is  apparent 
that  any  further  withholding  of  our  dues 
would  not  work  to  our  advantage.  In  that 
connection,  I  note  further  that  It  Is  appar- 
ently the  position  of  the  House  Committee 
that  we  should  remain  In  arrears  In  our  dues 
until  the  last  possible  moment  before  we  lose 
our  voting  righu  under  the  ILO  Constitution 
and  then  pay  only  enough  of  our  debt  to  pre- 
serve our  right  to  vote.  Such  a  tactic  is  not 
only  morally  and  legally  indefensible,  but  It 
also  would  be  counterproductive.  I  cannot 


envisage  a  policy  which  would  be  better  cal- 
culated to  turn  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  tbe  delegates  of  other  countries  so  much 
against  us. 

We  are,  thankfully,  past  the  stage  where 
crude  International  conduct  of  this  kind  can 
be  expected  to  work,  nor  can  we  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  "rule  or  ruin"  attitude  toward 
international  organizations  just  because  we 
pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost. 

Our  policy  toward  the  ILO,  as  toward  other 
International  organizations,  must  be  to  fight 
aggressively  and  effectively  within  the  or- 
ganization for  what  we  believe  to  be  right; 
not  to  act  like  a  spoiled  chUd.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  expect  to  win  all  the  time;  com- 
promises will  be  necessary  and  reverses  may 
have  to  be  accepted.  But  I  am  confident  that 
with  tbe  proper  amount  of  commitment  we 
shall  more  than  hold  our  ovm  In  the  ILO  and 
that  It  will  be  most  worthwhile  for  us.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  In  my  report,  it  bears  em- 
phasis in  this  connection  that  many  of  our 
problems  with  the  ILO  actually  stem  from 
our  own  fallutre  to  devote  sufficient  time,  en- 
ergy and  resources  to  the  ILO,  a  failure  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Administra- 
tion. This  year  we  did  take  the  ILO  seriously, 
and  the  resulting  improvements,  which  I 
have  summarized  above,  speak  for  activism. 

Finally,  there  Is  one  point  which  was  raised 
in  the  debate  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  ILO  appropriation  which  was  not 
covered  In  my  report.  It  concerns  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  headquarters  building  for 
the  ILO,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $30- 
mllllon.  It  was  argued  In  the  House  that  the 
Congress  had  not  received  any  previous 
notice  of  the  decision  to  construct  a  new  ILO 
headquarters  building  at  a  substantial  cost 
to  us. 

It  may  well  be  that  no  official  notice  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  or  the  House 
or  Senate  Appropriations  Committees,  of  the 
decision  to  erect  the  new  headquarters  build- 
ing. It  should  be  made  clear  on  the  record, 
however,  that  American  representatives  did 
participate  fully  In  the  decisions  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  and  the  ILO  Annual  Conference 
Sessions  authorizing  the  new  building.  In 
that  connection,  I  ask  that  a  memorandum 
concerning  the  decision  to  erect  the  new 
ILO  building  showing  U.S.  partlclpaUon  in 
the  decision,  be  printed  In  the  record. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  that  Congress 
ought  to  be  Informed  of  decisions  within  In- 
ternational organizations  entailing  long, 
term  commitments  in  U.S.  funds.  This 
should  be  the  re^>onslblllty  of  the  State 
Department  as  a  general  matter — it  is  a 
problem  which  involves  all  International 
organizations  of  which  we  are  members,  not 
just  the  ILO.  But  the  failure  of  the  SUte 
Department  to  notify  Congress  concemlng 
the  new  ILO  building.  In  particular.  Is  no 
reason  for  us  to  go  back  on  our  obligations 
to  the  ILO.  which  had  every  right  to  rely 
on  the  good-faith  and  authority  of  those 
American  representatives  who  participated 
In  the  decision  authorizing  the  new  building. 

To  summarize:  Our  delegation  to  the  ILO 
Is  unanimously  of  the  view  that  we  ought  to 
pay  our  dues  to  the  ILO  and  there  is  no 
legal,  moral  or  tactical  justification  for  us 
to  continue  to  withhold  them.  We  will  not 
succeed  In  bludgeoning  the  ILO  Into  sub- 
mission through  withholding  of  our  dues;  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  likely  result  will  be 
to  create  a  permanent  legacy  of  bitterness 
towards  us,  jeopardizing  our  future  effective- 
ness within  the  organization — and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Organization. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Committee  will 
recognize  the  futUlty  of  the  course  chosen 
by  the  House  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
long-term  Interest  in  a  strong,  viable  ILO 
and  will  restore  the  funds  to  enable  us  to  pay 
our  dues. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Packwood)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated; 

Rxporr  or  Coicptroll^  Gbnskai. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Genera]  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  Substantial  Savings  By 
Obtaining  Competition  in  the  Rental  of  the 
Government's  Punched  Card  Accounting 
Machine  Equipment,  dated  July  15.  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Of^ratidns. 

Reports  or  AoMtNisTRARVE  Conpzrxncx  or 
THE  United  States 
A  letter  from  the  C^halrman,  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Conference,  for  1970-71  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Reports    Relatinc    to    Third-    and    Sixth- 

PrETERENCE     CLASSmCATIONS     FOR     CERTAIN 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
report  relating  to  third-  and  slxtto -preference 
classifications  for  certain  aliens  ( with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  VirginU.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

S.  2296.  An  original  bill  to  amend  sections 
107  and  709  of  Utle  32,  United  States  Code 
relating  to  appropriations  for  the  National 
Guard  and  to  National  Guard   technicians, 
resfiectlvely  (Rept.  No.  92-267) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  CXimmerce.  with  amendments: 

S.  986.  A  bin  to  provide  minimum  disclo- 
sure standards  for  written  consumer  product 
warranties  against  defect  or  malfunction;  to 
define  minimum  Federal  content  standards 
for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  order  to  Improve  Its 
consumer  protection  activities;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-269). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments- 

H.R  4690.  An  act  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and  oxide, 
calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite  ore  (Rept. 
No.  92-268). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.  2396.  An  original  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  amend  sections 
107  and  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appropriations  for  the  National 
Guard  and  to  National  Guard  Technicians, 
respectlvtiy.  Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By    Mr.    MATHIAS    (for    blmaclf.    Mr. 

Bkaix.  Mr.  Btro  of  Virginia,  and  Mr 

Spono)  : 

S.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  l^pl- 

tal  TransportaUon  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  330) 

to  provide  for  Federal  gxiarantees  of  obllga- 
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UoDM  lamed  by  ttw  Wmtdiagtaa  littrofwUtaa 
An*  Tr»Qstt  Authority,  to  authcrla*  mn  in- 
creased eontrlbutlon  by  tb»  DUtrlet  of  Oo- 
lumbU,  ftod  for  otber  pmpo— .  Refened  to 
the  OomnUttee  on  the  District  of  Ooiumbla. 
By  Mr.  lOTCALP  (for  hlmaeU  %aa.  Mr. 
MAHsnsLB) : 

S.  3396.  A  bUl  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraUy  o>wned  land  la  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Fort  BeUnap  Indian 
Oommunlty.  Referred  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Tnwilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PKARSON: 

a  2299.  A  bill  to  ameiul  the  Federal  Avla- 
tloci  Act  of  1958  to  provide  proper  penalties 
in  the  erent  of  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purpoaee.  Befened  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
OoQunerce. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mi.  MATHIAS   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bkau..  Mr.  Btu>  of  Virginia, 

and  Mr.  Sponc)  : 
S.  2297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUooal 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  320)  t6  provide  for  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  ot>ligations  issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority, to  authorise  an  increased  coDtrl- 
butloD  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  E>istrict  of  Ctriumbia. 
rwDtmjLL  GVULAirrxxa  or   wmata   obligationb 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beau.),  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  ( Mr.  Byrd  ) ,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  I  in- 
troduced for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Capital  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1969  to  provide  for  Federal 
guarantees  of  obligations  issued  by  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority,  to  authorize  an  increased  con- 
tribution by  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  will  assure  the  market- 
ability of  the  revenue  bonds  to  support 
the  Washington  regional  rapid  rail 
transit  system,  and  will  help  WMATA 
meet  the  increased  costs  which  have  re- 
sulted from  severe,  prolonged  inflation  in 
the  construction  industry.  In  short,  this 
bill  will  provide  the  financial  fuel  for  the 
Metro  system. 

The  Congress  and  Washington  area 
governments  have  been  engaged  in  plan- 
ning, shaping,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  a  regional  mass  transit  system 
for  almost  20  years.  Throughout  that 
time,  the  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
area's  needs  by  approving  a  series  of  vital 
measores,  most  recently  the  landmark 
Natiooal  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1969  which  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  98-mile  regional  rapid  rail  transit 
system.  That  act  not  only  responded  to 
the  Washington  area's  urgent  need  for 
transportation  alternatives  to  private 
automobiles  and  buses.  It  also  reflected 
an  unprecedented  degree  of  regional  po- 
Utical  and  financial  cooperaU<m.  a  spirit 
which  has  characterized  this  maoive 
project  from  the  start. 

Since  that  time  Metro  has  become  far 
more  than  an  abstract  propoaai  or  a 
netwOTk  of  lines  on  a  map.  Construction 
is  well  underway.  Metro  omtractors  are 
visibly  and  audibly  at  work  near  Union 
Station,  at  Judiciary  Square,  along  O 


Street,  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  at  Du- 
pont  Circle,  and  in  Rossljrn.  Less  visible 
but  especially  impressive  Is  the  tunnel 
now  inching  from  Rock  (?reek  toward 
downtown  Washington.  If  the  current 
schedule  is  maintained,  the  first  Metro 
trains  should  begin  to  run  early  in  1974. 

When  the  National  Capital  Tranqmr- 
tation  Act  of  1969  was  enacted,  the  total 
co8t  of  the  98-mile  regional  ^stem  was 
estimated  to  be  $2,535  billion.  Of  this. 
$835  million  was  to  be  realized  through 
revenue  bonds,  to  be  supported  by  fare 
box  receipts.  The  balance  of  the  cost.  $1.7 
billion,  was  to  be  shared  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  eight  participating 
jurisdictions  on  a  two-thirds  Federal, 
one -third  local  matching  basis. 

Since  that  time,  two  factors  have  de- 
veloped to  impair  that  financial  plan.  The 
first  is  the  unusually  high  rate  of  esoala- 
tiaa  of  construction  costs,  an  escalation 
which  became  apparent  to  WMATA  as 
soon  as  the  first  bids  had  been  solicited. 
Restudles  of  projected  construction  costs 
last  summer  showed  that,  as  a  result  of 
inflation  and  some  unexpected  delays,  the 
system  is  likely  to  cost  about  $500  million 
more  than  the  original  projections.  While 
revenue  projections  have  also  increased 
9(»newhat.  the  net  Increase  in  costs  has 
been  pegged  at  about  $450  million. 

The  second  development  has  been  the 
need  to  expedite  the  marketing  of  the 
necessary  revenue  bonds  by  providing  in- 
vestors with  improved  assxirances.  This 
problem  results  from  the  combination  of 
higher  interest  rates  than  originally  an- 
ticipated, the  new  $450-mllllon  gap  in  the 
Metro  financial  plan,  and  an  apparent 
unwillingness  of  investors  to  purchase 
transportation  securities  in  a  market  of- 
fering the  current  quantities  of  time- 
tested  kinds  of  securities. 

After  a  thorough  review  of  these  prob- 
lems and  the  alternatives  available,  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today  was 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Authority,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  all  participating  loced  jur- 
isdictions. Essentially  this  bill  Is  intended 
to  assure  the  timely  sale  of  revenue  bonds 
and  to  assure  the  completion  of  the  Metro 
system  on  a  schedule  best  calculated  to 
minimize  its  overall  cost.  The  bill  has 
seven  basic  features : 

PiTB*,  It  provides  for  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee of  WMATA's  revenue  bonds; 

Second,  the  guarantee  is  conditioned 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Authority's  se- 
curities to  taxable  obligations; 

Third,  the  revenue  flowback  to  the 
Treasury  through  the  taxes  imposed  on 
earnings  on  these  securities  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Authority  as  an  interest 
subsidy ; 

Fourth,  the  interest  subsidy  ot  26  per- 
cent of  the  rate  applicable  to  the  Auth- 
ority's obligations  will  be  suffldent  to 
cover  the  debt  service  of  an  additional 
$300  million  in  revenue  bonds,  bringing 
the  total  to  $1.2  billion  and  thus  provid- 
ing the  Federal  two-thirds  of  the  addl- 
Uooal  cost  of  the  system ; 

Fifth,  as  a  c<mdKlon  of  this  additional 
$300  million  in  Federal  assistance,  the 
participating  jurisdictions  will  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  an  addltlooal  $150 


million,  thus  preserving  the  two-thirds/ 
one-third  matching  formula; 

Sixth,  provision  Is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia's  share 
of  the  increased  local  otxitributicMw:  awl 

Seventh,  the  bill  Includes  compact 
amendments  required  to  arrange  for  the 
Issuance  of  its  obligations. 

This  approach  has  three  basic  advan- 
tages. It  will  facilitate  the  immediate  sale 
of  the  bonds  at  the  most  favoiable  In- 
terest rate,  thereby  avoiding  any  disrup- 
tion of  the  construction  schedule.  It  will 
give  local  governments  up  to  3  years  to 
complete  the  necessary  legal  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  their  additional  contributions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Interest 
will  be  protected,  since  the  sale  of  the  ad- 
dltlcmal  $300  million  in  bonds  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  the  completim  of  appro- 
priate matching  arrangements. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  Is  a  sound  and 
logical  approach.  Prompt  congressional 
consideration  and  approval  of  this  leg- 
islation will  continue  the  tradition  of 
congressional  responsiveness  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  Washing- 
ton area.  In  this  regard,  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  all  three  of  my  colleagues 
representing  this  region  have  joined  me 
today  in  sponsoring  this  bill,  as  evidence 
of  our  continuing  commitment  to  the 
Metro  system  and  the  cooperative,  bi- 
partisan approach  which  it  refiects. 

As  one  Senator,  I  believe  that  the 
Metro  system  is  essential  to  the  future 
health  and  growth  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital area  and  should  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Metro  is  simply  too 
important  to  be  held  hostage  to  free- 
ways, inflation,  or  Interest  rates.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  will  continue  to  exert  their 
best  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  legis- 
lation and  funding  to  make  Metro's 
trains  start  to  run  on  time. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  in  spomoring  a  bill  to 
provide  a  Federal  guarantee  of  the  reve- 
nue bonds  for  the  Washington  eu'ea's 
Metro  system.  An  improved  transporta- 
tion system  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
needs  facing  the  National  Capital  area 
and  the  subway  is  a  vital  link  in  that 
system.  This  guarantee  is  essential  to 
keep  the  project  tdive  and  it  could  result 
in  significant  savings  through  lower  in- 
terest payments. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
Metro  authoriaatlon  bill.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  delays  in  re- 
leasing the  District's  contribution  to- 
ward building  that  system.  Metro  Is  al- 
ready experiencing  difficulties  In  the 
bond  market  where  Investors  quite  iHt>p- 
erly  insist  upon  some  aasuimnce  that  the 
system  will  be  built  aocordlng  to  the  orig- 
inal 98-mile  plan.  Continued  delay  in  re- 
leasing the  District  of  Columbia  com- 
tributicxi  not  only  weakens  Metro's  posi- 
tion in  the  bond  market  but  Is  unfair  to 
the  local  jurisdictions  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  which  scn^pulously 
have  lived  up  to  their  agreement. 

I  am  not  unsympathetic  to  the  desire 
of  certain  Members  of  the  Ccmgress  to 
see  progress  in  the  construction  of  new 
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highways.  These  highways  will  be  neces- 
sary to  help  carry  the  predicted  trafBc 
increase  of  the  next  decade.  But,  just  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  emphasize  subways 
to  the  neglect  of  highways,  we  can- 
not insist  upon  highwas^  at  the  cost  of 
jeopardizing  the  subway  system.  We  need 
balanced  transportation  and  we  may 
need  legislation  which  will  assure  that 
that  balanced  transportation  takes  place. 

In  large  measure,  the  bill  that  is  be- 
ing introduced  today  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  the  continuing  dispute  over  the 
District  of  Columbia  Metro  contribution. 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
end  this  long -boiling  argument  and  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  money  avail- 
able in  this  year's  budget.  If  it  becomes 
necessary.  I  intend  to  propose  as  a  rider 
to  the  appropriations  bill  when  it  comes 
to  the  Senate,  an  amendment  to  tie  high- 
way and  subway  funds  together.  Under 
this  amendment,  money  would  be  pro- 
vided for  both  developments  or  it  would 
be  provided  for  none. 

This  is  not  a  course  of  action  which  I 
want  to  take  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  I  do  want  the  Senate  to  know, 
however,  that  I  will  not  stand  by  while 
the  subway  is  allowed  to  wither  by  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
honor  its  obligation  and  costs  are  allowed 
to  escalate  to  prohibitive  levels. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  2299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  proper 
penalties  in  the  event  of  aircraft  piracy, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

KIJACKnro     LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rein- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  increase  our  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  problem  of  hijacking. 

A  year  ago  a  hijacking  incident  at 
Dulles  International  Airport  captured  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  In  the  dramatic 
sequence  of  events,  a  TWA  captain  and 
resident  of  my  State  was  wounded  in  the 
stomach.  The  next  day  I  asked  represen- 
tatives from  the  airlines,  airline  pilots, 
and  airport  operators  to  meet  with  John 
Shaffer.  Administrator  of  PAA.  Secor 
Browne,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  representatives  of  the 
Justice  and  State  Departments  and  me  to 
discuss  what  could  be  done  about  hi- 
jacking. The  interchange  of  ideas  that 
occurred  during  our  meeting  was  most 
helpful  and  led  to  my  introduction  of 
this  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
solutions  to  this  problem  are  numerous 
and  varied,  as  experts  in  this  area  well 
know.  There  are  international  problems, 
involving  our  relations  with  Cuba  and 
other  sanctuaries.  The  Tokyo  and  Hague 
Conventions,  in  which  the  United  States 
has  actively  participated,  have  been  steps 
in  the  proper  direction.  President  Nixon 
has  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  for 
high  priority  on  this  problem  stating: 

This  Is  an  issue  which  transcends  politics; 
there  is  no  need  for  It  to  become  the  subject 
of  polemics  or  a  focus  of  political  differences. 
It  Involves  the  Interests  of  every  nation,  the 
safety  of  every  air  passenger,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  that  structure  of  order  on  which 
a  world  community  depends. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
during  the  last  year  we  experienced  two 


hijackings  of  747's.  Because  the  Intro- 
duction of  these  new  jumbo  Jets,  with 
their  increased  passenger  capacity,  rep- 
resented a  new  era  in  air  travel,  I  think 
we  an  dreaded  the  day  when  one  of 
them  would  be  hijacked.  Tet.  it  has  hap- 
pened twice.  And  it  may  happen  again. 

Mr.  President,  in  1961  the  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  87-197.  entitled  the 
Air  Piracy  Act,  which  was  intended  to 
provide  adequate  tools  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and.  hopefully,  the  deterrence  of 
air  piracy.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  add  two  additional  tools  to 
better  implement  the  intention  of  that 
act.  First,  49  UJS.C.  section  1472,  subsec- 
tion (1)  would  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide differential  penalties.  For  example, 
there  is  a  need  for  legislation  to  allow 
a  lesser  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  a  hi- 
jacker who,  after  taking  over  an  air- 
liner, surrenders  his  weapons  and  his 
control  of  the  aircraft. 

Under  the  present  mandatory  sentence, 
an  air  pirate  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
abandcHiing  his  adventure  once  he  be- 
gins. The  proposed  amendment  would 
offer  an  inducement  to  any  hijacker  who, 
through  persuasion  by  the  crew  or  by 
law-enforcement  authorities,  decides  to 
abandon  his  dangerous  escapade.  Sec- 
ond. 49  U.S.C.  section  1472  would  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  a  penalty  of 
$5,000  or  5  years'  Imprisonment  or  both 
for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  aboard 
or  in  an  attempt  to  board  an  aircraft. 
Presently,  the  act  provides  a  penalty  of 
only  $1,000  fine  or  1  year's  imprisonment 
or  both,  which  is  in  the  categCH-y  of  a 
misdemeanor  in  some  jurisdictions. 

Not  only  would  this  amendment  ele- 
vate the  penalty  so  as  to  make  the  act 
a  better  deterrent,  but  it  would  also 
strengthen  the  authority  of  a  law  officer 
conducting  a  protective  search. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  difficult  times 
for  the  aviation  industry.  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that.  The  legislation  I  urge 
today  is  intended  to  improve  the  law  en- 
forcement and  safety  programs  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  not  Just  the  airlines, 
but  of  the  Federal  (jovernment  as  well. 
It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that  these 
and  other  steps  to  prevent  hijacking 
might  well  be  among  the  most  help- 
ful things  we  could  do  to  improve  our 
aviation  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  the  (inclusion  of  my  remarks. 


I  also  ask  unanimous  conaent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcosn  an  exhaustive  cocn- 
pllation  of  statistics  furnished  me  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admtnlstratloo,  Office 
of  Air  Transportation  Security.  I  would 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
these  statistics  because  they  Indicate  the 
number  of  hijackings,  what  cities  and 
what  airlines  have  been  affected,  what 
weapons  or  explosives  have  been  used. 
the  conviction  or  legal  status  (rf  each 
hijacker,  and  other  pertinoit  Informa- 
Uon.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  from  Capt 
J.  J.  ODonnell  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko 
In  it  he  states: 

The  provisions  of  your  BUI  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 903  of  the  PMeral  Aviation  Act  would 
be  an  aid  to  flight  crews. 

There  were  no  objection,  the  bill,  com- 
pilation, and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  foQows: 

S.  2299 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958   to  provide  proper  penalties  in  the 
event   of   aircraft   piracy,   and   tat   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Haute 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
903  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472) .  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Subsection  (1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  "by  death"  In  subpara- 
graph (1)(A).  and  Immediately  before  "by 
Imprisonment"  In  subparagraph  ( I )  (B) ,  "ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  paragraph  (3) "  and 
by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  parsgrsph : 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  penalties  out- 
lined m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  In 
the  event  any  person  who  commits  or  Is  In 
the  procees  of  committing  aircraft  piracy 
shall,  upon  being  advised  by  a  crew  member 
of  the  aircraft  of  the  penalties  contained  In 
parag^^>h  (1)  surrendM-  himself  and  what- 
ever weapons  he  may  have  to  the  crew  mem- 
ber thus  alloiwlng  the  aircraft  to  land  at 
either  Its  original  destination  or  a  point  un- 
der control  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  penalties  con- 
tained In  paragrsph  (1)  but  In  lieu  thereof 
shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  mere  than  five 
years." 

(2)  Subsection  (j)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"Whoever"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof.  "Ex- 
cept ee  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsecUon  (1)  of  this  secUon,  whoever";  and 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  and  (I)  are  amended  by 
striking  "$1,000"  and  "one  year"  whenever 
appropriate  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"♦5,000"  and  "Ave  years". 


HIJACKING  STATISTICS- U.S.  REGISTERED  AIRCRAFT  (IKl  TO  PRESENT) 


Air  tarnei 

GeiMnI  ivKtKMi 

Total 

Sut- 

Unsuc- 

Suc- 

Unsuc- 

Sue- 

Uasuc- 

cesslul 

cessful 

Total 

cessful 

ctssful 

Total 

cesstul 

ctsifut 

ToW 

1961 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

S 

1962 

,.,..             0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

19M. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1964      . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

196S      . 

I 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

4 

1966 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1967.    . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1968      . 

13 

4 

17 

5 

0 

5 

It 

4 

22 

1969     . 

33 

7 

40 

0 

0 

0 

33 

7 

40 

1970      . 

1« 

1 

26 

I 

0 

1 

19 

S 

27 

1971      . 

t 

6 

14 

1 

0 

1 

9 

6 

li 

ToUI. 

7S 

30 

Ids 

10 

0 

10 

K 

36 

IIS 

Note:  Thar*  have  been  U  successful  hijackinis  ol  U.S.  re(istered  aircraft  which  have  lerminata<l  at  locatioas  sOMf  than  Cuba 
The  locations  are:  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  1965.  Damascus.  Syria.  1969;  Rome.  Italy.  1969.  Beirut.  Lebaiwo.  1970:  WaskiMlM.  DC. 
1970.  Cairo.  Ecypt(2).  1970.  1970.  ZerKa.  Jordan.  1970,  Vancouver.  B C.  1971    Nassau.  Bahama.  1971;  and  Bu«K»  Aires.  Artaotiu. 

Source:  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Office  ol  Air  Transportation  SKurity.  Updated:  July  6,  1971. 
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Type  aircraft  involved  in  hijadting  incidenU 

Air  cVTien: 

Jet*  7 96 

Prop-Jet»   * 

Propeller    Driven — 6 

Total   -— -  10« 

General  aviation: 

Jets    0 

Prop-Jeta 0 

Propeller    Driven 10 

Total    — 10 

No.  of 
Type  aircraft:  incidents 

B-747 2 

B-727 33 

DC-8    26 

B-707 12 

DC-9    13 

B-720 3 

DC-3    3 

DC-6    1 

Convalr  880 .^ 4 

Convalr  440- -S. 1 

P*lp«r    Apache 3 

LocUieed    188 2 

Palrchlld    P-27 1 

Cessna  Twin 2 

Cessna  182 1 


Cessna  177.. 
Cessna  172.. 
Convalr  600. 

Heron    

B-737  

Cessna  402.  . 


NomlMr       Rank    City 


Number  o 
hijaekint 


Total   116 

WHERE  HIJACKER  BOARDED  AIR  CARRIER  (BY  RANK  AND 
ALPHABETICALLY  WITHIN  RANK) 


Number       Rank    City 


Number  ot 
hiiackinp 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


1  New  York 

2  Miami 

Los  Angeles. .. 

Chlcaia 

Newark 

Atlanta 

San  Juan 

San  Francisco.. 

Tampa 

Baltimore 

Birmingham... 

Boston 

Dallas 

Kansas  City.... 

Mexico  City 

Plioenii 

Pittsburgh 

8    Albuquerque... 
8    Alexandria,  La. 


11 
9 
7 
7 
6 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


20.... 

21... 

22..   . 

23... 

24..   . 

2S.... 

26. ... 

27.. 

28.... 

29.... 

30.... 

31.... 

32.... 

33.... 

34.. 

35.... 

36.... 

37.... 

38..   . 

39.... 

40.... 

41.... 

42... 

43.... 

44.. 

45... 

46.. 

47. 

48...: 

49... 

50... 

51.. 

52.. 


8  Amsterdam 

8  Beirut 

8  Caracas 

8  Charleston. S.C... 

8  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

8  Chartette,  N.C 

8  Chico.  Calif 

8  Cincinnati... 

8  Cleveland 

8  Detroit 

8  ElPaso 

8  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

8  Honolulu 

8  Houston 

8  Jacksonville... 

8  Key  West... 

8  Las  Vegas.. 

8  Marathon,  Fl'a 

8  Milwaukee... 

8  Mobile.   . 

8  Molokai 

8  Munich 

8  New  Orleans 

8  Oakland.. 

8  Orlando 

8  Paris 

8  Petoskey.  Mich 

8  Philadelphia 

8  Raleigh/Durham 

8  Rome..   

8  Saigon 

8  San  Diego 

8  Winston-Salem 


WHERE  HIJACKER  BOARDED  AIR  CARRIER  (CHRONOLOGICALLY  BY  RANKED  CITY) 


Rank  and  where  boarded      Date 


Carrier 


Next 

scheduled 

slop  Remarks 


1  New  York. 


2  Miami 


3  Los  Angeles. 


24.1968 
2.1969 

19. 1969 
3,1969 
S.  1969 
5.1969 
7.1969 

Sept  10, 1969 
Dec.  26,1969 
2, 1970 
31,1971 
1,1961 
July  24,1961 
Oct.  26,1965 
30,1968 
9.1969 
26.1969 
29,1969 

30. 1970 

28. 1971 
17.1968 
28, 1969 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
Sept 


Aug. 
Mar 
May 


Nov. 
Jan. 
May 
Aug. 
Oct. 
May 
luly 
Jan 


PAA. 
EAL. 
EAL. 
NAL. 
NAL. 
NAL. 
EAL. 
EAL._ 


San  Juan. 
Miami 
.        do. 

do... 

do... 

.  do._. 
San  Juan 
do 


Rank  and  where  boarded      Date 


Carrier 


Next 

scheduled 

stop  Remarks 


3  Chicago. 


4  Newark. 


5  Atlanta. 


5  San  Juan. 


6  Mexico  City. 


June  25, 1969 
Oct.  9. 1969 
Oct  31.1969 
Sept.  15. 1970 
Jan.  3,1971 
July  1,1968 
Nov  23, 1968 
May  25,1970 

do 

Aug.  24. 1970 
Fab.  4, 1971 
June  12, 1971 
Feb.  3, 1969 
June  22. 1969 
Feb.  16,1970 
Mar.  17,1970 
Aug  19.1970 
Apr.  22.1971 
Jan.  28, 1969 
Feb.  25,1969 
Mar.  17.1969 
Aug  20, 1970 
Sept.  20, 1968 
Feb.  10.1969 
Apr.  13.1969 
Dec.  21.1970 
Aug  9.1961 
21.1969 
2,1971 


Oct. 
July 


UAL Chicago 

PAA San  Juan 

EAL.. do. 

NAL .  Key  West 

EAL Tampa. 

NAL Key  West 

EAL Dallas... 

EAL Nassau.  . 

NEA.  New  York 

NAL.. New  Orleans 

NAL Tampa 

EAL New  York.. 

NAL.  .  New  Orleans  . 

NAL.  Miami    . 

UAL..  New  York   .. 

NAL Miami 

TWA  San  Francisco 

TWA  do 

NAL.  .      Tamoa. 

NWA Miami.  . 

EAL .    do 

AAl Now  York... 

DAL Miami 

TWA Philadelphia.. 

DAL Nashville      .. 

TWA New  York.... 

EAI Miami 

EAL do 

EAL do 

EAL Boston 

TRC San  Juan 

EAL Miami 

EAL do 

EAL do 

DAL Augusta 

DAL Savannah. 

EAL 

EAL 

PAA. 
PRINAIR. 
PAA. 
PAA. 
BNF 


Unsuccessful 


Oo. 


Do 


To  Nassau 

Stop  Houston. 
New  Orleans. 


To  Rome. 
Unsuccessful. 


Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 


Miami. 

do 

do 
Ponce,  PR 
Guatemala 
Merida,  Me« 
San  Antonio - 


6  San  Francisco. 


Jan.  31,1969    NAL Tampa... 

Dec.    2.1969    TWA... Philadelphia. 

Feb.  26  1971    WAL Seattle. 


Do. 


To  Buenos  Aires 
via  Lima  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


To  Vancouver.  B.C. 


6  Tampa  .  Fob.  21.1968 

Mar.  12, 1968 
Dec.    3.1968 

7  Baltimore ..         July   12,1968 

June  28, 1969 
7  Birmingham Nov.    2,1968 

Mar.  31,1971 
7  Boston Aug.  14,1969 

Sept.  22.  1970 
7  Dallas...   Mar.  19.1969 

Mar,  25.  1969 
7KaniasCity July    4,1968 

Dec.  11,1968 

7  Phoenix Aug.  3, 1961 

June    4,1970 

7  Pittsburgh. July  31,1969 

Sept  19, 1970 

8  Albuquerque Dec.  19.1970 

8  Alexandria,  Lt May  30, 1969 

8  Amsterdam Sept   6.1970 

8  Caracas May  29,1971 

8  Beirut      June  22,1970 

8  Charleston.  S,C Sept  25, 1969 

8  Charleston.  W,  Va June    4,1971 

8  Charlotte,  N.C Aug.  5,  1969 

8  Chico.  Cal ...July   31,1961 

8  Cincinnati Nov.  10, 1969 

8  Cleveland Mar.  11,1970 

8  Detroit Jan.   13.1969 

8  ElPaso July  27.1969 

8  Frankfurt Sept    6,1970 

8  Honolulu. Aug.  31,1965 

8  Houston.   Nov.  17, 1965 

8  Jacksonville Jan.   11,1969 

8KeyWest Jan.   24, 1969 

8LasVefas .  July     1.1970 

8  Marathon,  Fl» June  29.1968 

8  Milwaukee Jan.  22,1971 

8  Mobile Mar.    8.1971 

8  Molokai.  Hawaii .  Oct    11,1965 

8  Munich  Aug.    2,1970 

8NewOrleans Nov.    4.1968 

8  Oakland  June  17.1969 

8  OrUndo Jan.     6.1970 

8  Paris Jan.     8,1970 

8  Pestosdey,  Mich Apr.  22,1970 

8  Philadelphia Dec    19.1968 

8  R»leigh/Durham Nov.  12,1970 

8  Rome Aug.  29,1969 

8  Saigon Feb.     9.1968 

8  SanDiego Nov     1.1970 

8  Winston-Salem.... June  18,1971 


DAL West  Palm 

Beach . 

NAL Miami    .... 

NAL-   .   do. ... 


DAL 

Houston 

Unsuccessful. 

EAL 

Miami.. 

EAL 

.   ..  Chicaio 

Averted  on  ground 

OAL     . 

do 

Do. 

NEA 

Miami 

EAL 

.  San  Juan. 

Unsuccessful. 

OAL... 

New  Orleans. 

Do. 

DAL 

San  Diego... 

TWA 

...  Las  Vegas... 

Unsuccessful. 

TWA 

Miami 

Stop  St.  Louis, 
Nashville, 

CAL 

.  ..  ElPaso 

Unsuccessful, 

TWA    .   . 

St  Louis... 

TWA 

Los  Angeles. . 

Stop  Indianapolis, 
St  Louis. 

AAA 

. .    Philadelphia. 

CAL 

.    Tulsa 

Unsuaessful. 

TTA...   . 

New  Orleans 

Do. 

PAA. 

New  York.   . 

To  Beirut-Cairo. 

PAA 

Miami . 

PAA 

...  Rome 

NAL 

Jacksonville. . 

Stop  Savannah. 

UAL 

.        Newark 

Unsuccessful. 

EAL 

Tampa 

Do. 

PAC 

San  Francisco 

Averted  on  ground 

DAL 

.     .  Chicago. .  . . 

Do. 

UAL 

.  AtlanU 

DAL 

.     Miami 

Unsuccessful. 

CAL... 

.  Midland,  Tex. 

TWA.. 

New  York... 

To  Jordan. 

HAL 

Kauai    • 

To  Honolulu. 

NAL.. 

New  Orleans. 

Unsuccessful. 

UAL 

.     Miami. 

NAL 

do 

NAL 

Tampa 

.  Key  West... 
...    Detroit 

Stop  New  Orleans. 

SEA 

NWA 

NAL.        . 

New  Orleans. 

Averted  on  ground. 

TSA ... 

.  Honolulu 

Do. 

PAA.    . 

West  Berlin  . 

Unsuccessful. 

NAL 

Miami 

TWA. 

..     New  York... 

DAL   . 

Jacksonville 

Do. 

TWA. 

Rome . 

NCA 

. .  Sault  St.  Marie  Averted  on  ground 

EAL... 

Miami... 

EAL 

Atlanta 

TWA  .. 

Athens  . 

To  Damascus. 

PAA. 

.    . .  Hong  Kong.    . 

Averted  on  ground 

UAL.. 

Los  Angeles 

PAI 

None 

Oo. 
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NEXT  SCHEDULED  STOP  OF  HIJACKED  AIR  CARRIER  (BY 
RANK  AND  ALPHABETICALLY  WITHIN  RANK) 


Num- 
ber 


Rank    City 


Number  ot 
hi|ackings 


1 

Miami 

30 

2 

New  York 

3 

San  Juan 

4 

New  Orleans 

5 

Tamp* 

6 

6 

ChiCMO 

7 

San  Francisco 

8 

Key  West 

3 

9 

Philadelphia 

3 

10 

Atlanta 

11 

Jacksonville 

12 

Los  Angeles.                .  ... 

13 

Rome.  Italy 

14 

Athens,  Greece 

15 

Augusta 

16 

Boston .. 

17 

Dallas 

18 

Detroit 

19 

El  Paso 

20 

Guatemala 

21 

Hong  Kong 

22 

Honolulu 

23 

Houston 

1 

24 

Kauai,  Hawaii 

25 

Las  Vegas 

1 

2S  ..  . 

Menda,  Mexico 

27 

Midland,  Tex 

2S 

Nashville 

1 

29 

Nassau.  

30 

Newark 

1 

31 

Ponce,  P.R 

32 

San  Antonio 

1 

33 

San  Diego 

1 

34 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

1 

35 

Savannah.. 

36 

Seattle 

37 

St  Louis 

38 

Tulsa 

39 

West  Benin 

40 

West  Palm  Beach 

1 

HIJACKING  INCIDENTS  PER  AIRLINE/OTHER 


Airline 


Success- 
Rank  ful 


Unsuc- 
cessful 


Total 


EAL 

» 

25 

HkX. 

U 

20 

TWA 

10 

13 

DAL 

12 

PAA 

10 

UAL 

6 

CAL 

3 

NEA 

2 

NWA 

2 

AAA 

1 

Aloha 

1 

AAL.. 

1 

BNF 

1 

HAL 

1 

NCA 

1 

PAC 

1 

PAI 

1 

PRINAIR 

1 

Southeast 

1 

ni 

1 

TRC 

0 

1 

WAL 

0 

1 

Subtotal 

76 
10 

30 
0 

106 

General  aviation.. 

10 

Total 

86 

30 

116 

Kindi  of  weapons  involved  in  hijacking 
incidents 

Number  of 
Type :  tnctdents 

Firearms  (alleged  and  real) 78 

BB  gun 1 

Knives _ 21 

Bombs,  explosives  (alleged  and  real).       30 

Razor  or  razor  blade 3 

Tear  gas  pen 1 

Broken  bottle 1 

Plre  threat 1 

Hatchet 1 

Add  1 

Total    1137 

'  Several   hljaclcers   used    combinations   of 
two  or  more  weapons. 


AVXKTED   HUACKIKG    ATTEKFTS    AJTD  TlATES 

June  31.  1961:  Subdued  by  co-pllot  and 
passengers  prior  to  take-off  after  shcxiting 
plloit  and  passenger  agent;  also  shot  at  pas- 
sengers. 

August  3,  1961 :  Border  Patrol  OfficerB  shot 
out  tires  and  engines  prior  to  take-off;  hi- 
jackers were  eventually  disarmed. 

October  11,  196S:  Captain  used  flare  pistol 
to  disarm  one  man:  a  ramp  agent  using  a 
shotgun  apprehended  the  second  man;  air- 
craft niot  in  flight. 

October  26.  1065:  Captain  knocked  gun 
from  hijacker  with  fixe  axe  (during  flight). 
Captain  and  Plight  Engineer  subdue  in- 
dividual. 

Noveoaher  17.  1965:  Sixteen  year  old  high 
school  student  after  firing  nine  shots  was 
disarmed  and  subdued  by  crew;  aircraft  was 
In  flight. 

November  9,  1968:  Details  not  known. 
Marine  Private  attempted  to  hijack  Pan  Am 
flight  from  Saigon  to  Hong  Kong;  aircraft  did 
not  depart. 

June  4,  1968:  Convict  In  custody  of  U.S. 
Marshals  threatened  stewardess  and  ordered 
pilot  to  fly  to  Mexico;  pilot  pretended  com- 
pliance but  landed  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

June  12,  1068:  Flight  crew  engaged  gun- 
man In  conversation;  persuaded  him  to  give 
up  hijacking  attemfit;  flight  landed  safely 
at  orl(^nal  deatlnatlon. 

November  2,  1868:  Co-pllot  diverted  gun- 
man's attentloQ;  Captain  wrested  shotgun 
from  would  be  hijacker;  aircraft  not  In 
fUght. 

January  13.  1969:  Stewardeaa  ran  Into  the 
cockpit  and  locked  the  door  after  being  con- 
fronted by  a  hijacker  with  a  shotgun.  Plane 
was  on  flnal  approach  and  landing  was  oocn- 
pleted.  Hijacker  was  taken  Into  custody 
while  sitting  quietly  in  his  seat  wit^  the  un- 
loaded shotgun  at  his  feet. 

February  3,  1960:  Crew  convinced  21  year 
old  hijacker  and  his  18  year  old  female 
accomplice  that  refueUng  was  neceasary  at 
Miami.  PUght  originated  in  New  York. 
Oround  crew  became  suspicious  at  Miami 
and  alerted  police.  Pilot  persuaded  very  sen- 
sitive <uad  disturbed  hijacker  to  reUnquish 
the  knife  and  aerosol  spray  type  can  which 
he  was  carrying. 

March  19.  1960:  Hijacker  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  refueling  in  New  Or- 
leans. While  on  the  ground,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  allow  passengers  to  deplane.  An 
FBI  Special  Agent  (passenger)  wreaUed  the 
gun  from  the  hijacker  and  placed  him 
under  arrest.  One  shot  was  fired  from  the 
hijacker's  gun,  but  no  Injuries  resulted. 

May  30,  1960:  Two  prlsonen  who  were 
being  transported  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers handed  a  note  to  the  stewardess  indi- 
cating that  they  had  a  hand  grenade,  and 
unless  the  plane  was  flown  to  Cuba,  they 
would  explode  the  grenade.  The  aircraft 
was  on  flnal  approach  and  the  pilot  landed 
without  incident.  The  prisoners  were  taken 
off  the  plane  after  landing  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers.  The  prisoners  did  not  have  a 
hand  grenade  or  any  other  type  of  weapon. 

August  5,  1969:  Seventy-four-year-old 
man  attempted  to  hijack  aircraft  while  in 
flight.  He  was  armed  with  a  flve-inch 
straight  razor  and  a  pocketknlfe.  Pilot  con- 
vinced him  refueling  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  fly  to  Cuba.  Hijacker  commented  he 
would  be  apprehended  If  a  refueling  stop 
was  necessary  and  returned  to  his  seat.  He 
was  taken  Into  custody  at  original  destina- 
tion. 

September  10,  1060:  Subject  grabbed  a 
stewardess  and  said  "I  want  to  go  to  Cuba." 
He  returned  to  his  seat  after  falling  to  un- 
lock the  cockpit  door  with  keys  provided 
by  the  stewardess.  He  was  then  subdued  by 
passengers  and  taken  into  custody  at  San 
Juan. 

November  10,  1860:  Fourteen-year-old  boy 


boarded  aircraft  without  ticket  using  an  18- 
year-old  girl  as  a  hostage.  He  held  a  butcher 
knife  against  the  girl's  back  and  demanded 
to  be  taken  to  Sweden.  When  t<Md  the  {dane 
was  not  capable  of  such  a  long  flight  (DC-9) 
he  requested  it  be  flown  to  Mexico.  The 
youth  was  persuaded  to  surrender  as  the 
plane  taxied  about  the  runways. 

January  6,  1070:  A  male  passenger,  armed 
with  a  knife,  attempted  to  hijack  the  aircraft 
while  holding  a  stewardess  aa  a  hostage.  The 
Incident  occurred  shortly  before  a  scheduled 
landing.  The  hijacker  lost  his  balance,  after 
the  landing,  when  the  pilot  made  a  tight  turn 
and  reversed  the  engines.  The  hijacker  was 
overpowered  by  passengers  and  crew  mem- 
bers, 

March  17,  1070:  Armed  male  entered  cock- 
pit and  demanded  that  aircraft  be  flown  out 
to  sea.  Stated  he  wanted  to  be  notified  when 
only  2  minutes  of  fuel  remained.  When  cat>- 
tain  turned  aircraft  In  the  direction  of  U.S. 
mainland,  hijacker  began  shooting  at  the 
OaptaOn  and  Oo-pllot.  Co-pllot,  although 
mortally  wounded,  succeeded  In  shooting  the 
hijacker  twice  with  hijacker's  revolver.  Cap- 
tain who  had  been  shot  In  both  arms  landed 
plane  at  original  destination.  Hijacker  re- 
covered. 

AprU  23,  1070:  An  armed  male  adult  hi- 
jacked a  b\u  and  forced  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  the  airport.  He  then  proceeded  to  use 
the  driver  aa  a  hostage,  as  he  boarded  an  air 
carrier  aircraft  which  was  boarding  pas- 
sengers. Michigan  State  Ptdlce  overpowered 
the  Individual  after  re^Mndlng  to  a  oall  for 
asslstancs  from  the  crew. 

Augxist  3,  1070:  Male  armed  with  starter 
pistol  shouted  to  stewardess  to  have  aircraft 
diverted  from  Munich/West  Berlin  to  Buda- 
pest. Pilot  dissuaded  him  from  hijacking  air- 
craft. Met  by  police  as  he  deplaned  at  Berlin. 

September  IS,  1070:  Hijacker  armed  with 
pistol  banded  a  note  to  the  diief  stewardess 
stating  he  wished  to  go  to  North  Korea.  Hi- 
jacker remained  In  his  seat.  Aircraft  landed 
at  San  Francisco  for  refueling  at  which  time 
35  women,  children,  and  military  were  al- 
lowed to  evacuate.  Hijacker  was  then  shot  by 
a  Brinks  guard  who  had  been  a  passsnger  on 
the  aircraft. 

September  22,  1070:  A  Federal  prisoner, 
who  was  being  transported  from  Boston, 
Massachusetts  to  San  Juan.  PJl.,  locked  him- 
self In  lavatory  and  threatened  to  bum  air- 
plane If  plane  was  not  diverted  to  his  des- 
tination of  choice.  He  was  overpowered  and 
forcibly  subdued  by  two  escorting  n.S. 
Marshals. 

December  10,  1070:  Hijacker  handed  a  note 
to  a  stewardess  stating  that  he  had  a  gun  and 
directing  flight  to  Cuba.  Hijacker  permitted 
landing  at  Tulsa  to  allow  passengers  to  de- 
plane. Crew  deplaned  with  the  passengers, 
stranding  the  hijacker  in  the  aircraft.  Police 
boarded  the  aircraft  and  arrested  the  un- 
armed hijacker  who  was  hiding  In  a  wash- 
room. 

December  21,  1070:  Hijacker  stated  he  had 
bomb  and  wanted  to  go  to  Mexico,  Crew  con- 
vinced him  of  necessity  to  return  to  San  Juan 
(Point  of  departure)  to  refuel.  Hijacker  was 
overpowered  by  the  crew  after  landing  at 
San  Juan, 

March  8,  1071 :  Hijacker  armed  with  .38  cal 
pistol.  Initiated  hijack  attempt  while  air- 
craft on  groiind  loading  for  departure  to  New 
Orleans.  Other  p>assengers  deplaned  and  flight 
departed  from  Montreal,  Canada.  When  in 
vicinity  of  Elnozvllle,  Tenn..  crew  persuaded 
hijacker  to  abandon  hijack  attempt  and  di- 
vert to  Miami.  FBI  agents  surrounded  the 
aircraft  as  it  stopped  on  the  ramp  and  took 
the  hijacker  Into  custody. 

March  31,  1071:  Fourteen  year  old  hijacker 
enplaned  without  ticket  at  Birmingham  air- 
port. Armed  with  pistol,  held  hostess  as  host- 
age. Demanded  to  go  to  Cuba.  AMowtd  pas- 
sengers and  other  hostesses  to  depiane.  Host- 
ess convinced  him  to  abandon  the  hijacking. 
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AprU  ai,  1B71:  HljMker  ■— reh«d  prior  to 
boMtttnc.  Prtor  to  mtIvkI  at  MUoU.  hijacker 

pcnnlt  aircraft  to  land  lilainl,  but  waatad  to 
|o  to  Italy.  Pilot  called  bluir.  Alrcxaft  landed 
Miami.  Hijacker  arrested.  He  carried  no 
weapons. 

June  4.  1D71:  Hijacker  armed  wltli  pUtol 
oommandaered  aircraft  10  mlnutee  after  take 
off  and  demanded  to  be  Soim  to  Israel.  When 
told  the  aircraft  did  not  have  enough  fuel 
for  trip,  hijacker  allowed  landing  at  DuUee 
and  permitted  pawentere  and  atewardeaaea  to 


deplane.  After  3  hours  on  the  ground,  hi- 
jacker went  to  get  a  drink  of  water  leaving 
pUt(4  on  ssat.  Hijacker  taken  Into  custody. 
June  la,  1971 — Twenty-three  year  old 
Negro,  aimed  with  pistol,  forced  his  way  on 
board  aircraft,  held  stewardeae  hostage  and 
demanded  to  be  flown  to  North  Vietnam.  HA 
killed  one  paaaenger  who  got  In  the  way. 
then  aUowed  passengers,  body  and  bosMeees 
(except  hostage)  to  deplane.  During  this 
pause,  a  deputy  VS.  Marahal  aneaked  aboard 
the  aircraft  The  aircraft  then  took  off  for 
New  York,  oetenslbly  to  change  to  an  air- 
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craft  with  longer  range.  During  the  fllglMt. 
se»eial  shots  were  exchanged  between  the 
crew,  marrtuJ  and  hijacker.  When  plane 
landed  at  JKF,  the  crew  and  marslial  escaped. 
The  hijacker  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
tiMFBI. 

Jtme  18,  1971:  Hijacker  boarded  aircraft 
after  termination  of  flight.  Claimed  to  have 
explosive  and  add.  Demanded  to  go  to  Cuba. 
C^jxtaln  Informed  would-be  hijacker  th*t 
aircraft  needed  fuel  and  additional  crew. 
While  second  pilot  was  enplaning,  he  over- 
powered hljackar. 


Incident  occurrtd  on  flifht 


Oat* 


Hiiacktr(i) 


Aiflina/otiitr  flifht  No.       Typ<  iircreft 


Fnim— (hiitckw  botrdini 
point) 


Succtsstiil  (to  Cuba 
To— <n*xt  Khtduled  ttop)     unlan  indicated) 


Unsuccessful 


May    1,U61    Ortii NAL337 .  CV-MO.. 


JulY 

24. 1961 

July 

31. 1961 

Aui. 

3.1961 

Au|. 

9.1961 

*pf. 

13.1962 

Feb 

18,1964 

Auf. 

31.  I96S 

Oct 

11.1965 

Oct. 

26.196S 

Nov. 

17,1965 

Nov. 

20.1967 

Feb. 

9.1968 

Feb. 

17.1968 

Feb. 

21.1968 

Mar. 

12,1968 

June  29. 1968 

July 

1.1968 

July 

4.1968 

July 

12.1968 

July 

12.1968 

July 

17.1968 

Auf. 

4.1968 

Aug. 

22.1968 

Sept.  20. 1968 

Oct. 

23.1968 

Nov. 

2.1968 

Nov. 

4.1968 

Nov. 

23.1968 

Nov. 

24. 1968 

Nov. 

30.1968 

Dec. 

3.1968 

Dec. 

11,1968 

Dec, 

19.1968 

Jan. 

2.1969 

Jan. 

9.1969 

Ian. 

11.  1969 

Ian. 

13. 1969 

Itn. 

19. 1969 

Ian. 

24. 1969 

Jan. 

28,1969 

Ian. 

28.1969 

Ian. 

31.  1969 

Feb 

3.1969 

Do 

Feb 

10,  1969 

Feb 

25.  1969 

Mar 

5,1969 

Mar 

.  17,  1969 

Mar 

.  19, 1969 

Mar 

.  25. 1969 

Apr 

13.  1969 

May 

5,  1969 

May  26, 1969.. 

May  30. 1969.. 

June  17, 

1969. 

June  22, 

1969. 

June  25, 

1969. 

June  28, 

1969. 

July  27. 1969.. 

July  31.1969.. 

Oquendo EAL  202 L-188-. 

Bntt.   PAC  62 DC-3 

Bearden.  Bearden CAL  54.. B-707.. 

Caden .  PAA  501 DC-8 

Hetly.Oath Charter.. Cessna -172.  . 

Hernandez.  Rodriquez Charter —  Piper  PA-23.. 

Ferientrom HAL  358 .  .  DC-3 

Helsler.  Boyd TSA  755 F-27 . 

Medioa-Parei. NAL209...   L-188 

RDbieion .  NAL30 DC-8 

Babler Crescent  (charter).  Twin  ApadM  . 

Clark PAA(R.*i  R.) OC-6 

Boynton  .   . Private... Piper  Apache. 

Rtwdes DAL843 .  DC-8 

Gonzales.  A rmentoros.  NAL  28 DC-8 

Martin. 

Carter SEA  101 DC-3. 

Fonseca .  NWA  714 B-727 

Morris .      TWA329.       .  .  B-727 

Bendicks Island  Flying  Service  Cessna-210    . 

(charter). 

Richards OAL977 CV-880 

Leyva..       .  NAL  1064 OC-8 

Jessie Private Cessna-182.. 

McBride.. do Ossna 

Garcia EAL  950 B-720  

Truitt   .  Private Cessna-177.. 

Pastorcich EAL  224 DC-9 

Johnson..   NAL  188 B-727 

Garcia,  Velasquez,  Quin-        EAL  73 B-727 

tero,  Viera,  Rodriguez. 

Cruz.  Soltren,  Castro. PAA  281 B-707 

Sanchez EAL  532 B-7M 

Cantora NAL  1439.... ft-727 

Patterson.  Patterson TWA  496 B-J27 

Washington EAL 47 004 

Austin,  Austin EAL  401 DC-« 

Bohia EAL  831 B-727 

Helmey UAL  459 B-727 

McPeek OAL297 CV-880 

Payano       EAL  9 OC-8 

Coulter<r) NAL  424 B-727.. 

Booth,  Smith... .  NAL  64 DC-B 

2  unknowns EAL  121 OC-8 

Jackson      NAL  44 OC-8 

Garcia.  Estrada  .       EAL  7 B-727 

Peparo.  Fitzgerald NAL  11 B-727 

DeQueada EAL  950. DC-8 

Ervin EAL  955.... DC-8 

Bryant...   NAL  97 B-727    

Sandlin OAL  581 DC-9.. 

Oltkey. OAL  918 CV-880 

Freae OAL  821.. DC-8 

Sanchez,  Aguero.  Claro.         PAA  460 B-727 

Caataneda. 

Charrette.  Allard  NAL91 B-727 

Camera.  GrKial.  Bolivar         NEA6. B-727 

Niemoyer TTA  669 CV-«». 

Brent TWA  154.       B-707 


Miami,  stop:  Maratkon,         Key  West.. X.  

Fla. 

Miami. Tampa X 

Chico,  Calif,  (ground) San  Francisco.  x 

Phoenix El  Paso. x 

Mexico  City Guatemala  City X 

Miami Local_ X 

do do X 

Honolulu Kauai  .  Honolulu 

Melokai,  Hawaii, (ground)..  Honolulu X 

Miami Key  West X 

Houston New  Orleans x 

Hollywood.  Fla Bimini.  B.W.I X 

Saigon  (ground)..   Hong  Kong. X 

Marathon,  Fla Miami X 

Tampa. .  West  Palm  Beach x ?.. 

do...  Miami. X 


Marathon.  Fla Key  West X. 

Chicago Miami  .  X. 

KansasCity Las  Vegas..   

Key  West Miami X. 

.  Baltimore. 

.  Los  Angeles,  stop:  Houston. 


Naples,  Fla Local. 

Nassau Georgetown,  Bahamas. 

San  Juan Miami 

Key  West Dry  Tortugas  Islands.. 

Birmingham  (ground) Chicago. 

New  Orleans Miami. 


Houston X 

New  Orleans-Miami X 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


Chicago do X. 


New  York San  Juan. 

Miami Dallas 

Tampa. .  Miami 

Kansas  City,  stops:  St.  do... 

Louis,  Nashville. 

Philadelphia do. . . 

New  York do... 

Miami.  .  Nassau... 

Jacksonville Miami 

Detroit.   do... 


X. 
X. 
X. 
X. 


X. 

X. 

X- 

X. 


New  York do X. 

Key  West do X. 

Los  Angeles,  stops:  .   .   .do X. 

Hou^n.  New  Orleans. 

AtlanU.     do     X. 

San  Francisco Tampa-Miami X- 

Newark Miami X- 

New  Yofk do. 


San  Juin  do X 

Atlanta       do X 

New  York do X ».-. 

Atlanta Augusta X 

Dallas New  Orleans X 

do San  Diego X 

.  San  Juan     Miami X •. 


New  York do X 

Miami New  York   X 

Aleundna.  La New  Orleans X 

Oakland .  New  York X 


Esquivel EAL7... 

Marques UAH4.. 

Anttiony tAL  173. 

Crawford CAL  156. 

Perry TWA  79. 

McCreery EAL  379. 


DC-(.. 
DC-8.. 

B-727. 
DC-9.. 


Newark   .    Miami. 


Los  Angalcs New  York. 

Baltimore .  Miami 


X- 
X. 


B-727. 
0C-«.. 


August  5. 

1969 

AufUStU,         Diai.Perez NEA43 B-727... 

1969. 

Aug.  29.1969    Isawi,  Khaled TWA  840.     B-707.. 

Do Dalfado .  NAL  183... B-727.. 

Sept   7.1969    Coplin... ...EAL  925 DC8-61. 

Sept.  10. 1969    Medina EAL  929 DC-8.. 

Sept.25.19«    Hernandez NAL  411.     B-727.. 

Oct.     9.1969    Pef« NAL  42 OC-8.. 

Oct   21.1969    Sborr PAA  551 B-720.. 

Oct   31,1969    Minichiella TWA  85 B-707... 

Nov.  10,1969    Booth .  DAL  670 DC-9... 


El  Paso 

Pittsiwrgh.  stops: 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis. 
Charlotte.  N.C . 

Boston 


Midland.  Lubbock.  X. 

Amarillo.  Tax. 
Los  Angeles X. 


Tampa. 

Miami X. 


Rome.  .  Athens- Tel  Aviv.  .   Damascus. 

Miami New  OrleanvHouston.  X 

New  York .  SanJuan.       X 

.do ..do. 


Charleston,  stop:  Savannah.  jKksonvilla-Mlami X 

Los  Angaias Miami X 

MaxicoCity Merlda,  Mexico-Miami X 

Los  Angeles San  Francisco Roma 

Cincinnati  (ground) Chicago X 
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iRcidant  occurred  on  lli|kt 


Data 


Hiiacli*r(s) 


Aiiline/othaf  flight  No.       Typa  aircraft 


From— (hiiacliar  boarding 
point) 


Successful  (to  Cuba 
To— (next  achaduled  stop)     unless  indicaled) 


Unsuecaaaful 


Dec.  2, 
Dec.  26. 
Jan.  6, 
Jan.  8. 
Fab.  16. 
Mar.  11, 
Mar.  17, 
Apr.  6, 
Apr.  22, 
Apr.  22, 
May  25. 
May  25. 
June  4. 
June  22, 
July    1, 


1969 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

19701 

1970 

19701 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 


Aug.  2.1970 
Aug.  3.1970 
Aug.  19. 1970 

Aug.  20. 1970 
Aug.  24. 1970 
Sept  6.  1970 
Sept  6.1970 
Sept  15. 1970 
Sept  19.1970 
Sept  22. 1970 
Oct  30,1970 
1,1970 
13. 1970 
19. 1970 
21.1970 
3,1971 


Hamilton        TWA  54 B-707 San  Frandaco Philadelphia x 

Martin«t UAL  929 B-727 New  Yofk Chica|o x..  - 

Funjalt 0AL274 DC-9 OrUndo,  Fla JacksonvHIa-Atlanta 

Baton  TWA  802 B-707 Paris Roma.  Italy Beirut... 

Abad     EALl B-727 Newark Miami x 

Stubbs      UAL361 B-727 Clavaland Atlanta x.. 

Divivo    ..  ...      tAL1320 DC-9 Nawar* ...Boston "  v 

Little     TWA  90 San  Francisco Paris '     '  X 

Maeks.  Maeks Charter Cessna  172 Gastonia,  N.C Local x 

WagstaR NCA945 DC-9 Petoskey.  Mich,  (ground)...  Sault  Saint  Marie v 

auesada DAL  199 CV-880 Chicago,  stop :  Atlanta Miami X--  . 
olina           AAL206 B-727 Cliicatg New  York x.  .  

Berkley TWA486 B-727 Phoenix St  Louis Washington (Dullia)... 

Xyaferi PAA  119 8-707 Beirut Rome Cairo 

Lopez - NAL  28 DC-8 Lu  Vegaa,  Stop :  New  Tampa x 

Orleans. 
Rioz       PAA  299 B-747 New  York SanJuan x 


West  Berlin x 

San  Juan x 

Savannah x 

Philadelphia X- 


Nov 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan.  22,1971 
Feb.  4. 1971 
Feb.  26.1971 
Mar.  8,1971 
Mar.  31,1971 

Do 

Apr.  5,1971 
Apr.  22,1971 
May  28.1971 
May  29,1971 
June  4.1971 
June  12,1971 
June  18.1971 
July     2,1971 


Huber PAA B-727 Munich. 

Martinez.  Ramoa-Cobaa.        TRC401 DC-8 Newark. 

LIurdan. 

Gravea DAL  435 DC-9 Atlanta. 

Labadia TWA  134 B-727 Chicago. 

2Unk    - PAA  93 B-747 Amsterdam New  York Cairo 

2Unk    TWA  741 B-707 Frankfurt _ do Zerka,  Jordan 

Irwin     TWA  15 B-707... Los  Angeles San  Francisco x 

Witt - AAA  730 B-727 Pittsburgh  Philadelphia x 

Donovan EAL  945 .  Boston... San  Juan x 

Unk  NAL  43... DC-8 Miami San  Francisco X 

Larrazolo  UAL  598. B-727 .  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles X 

Unk     EAL  257 DC-9 Raleigh/Durham Atlanta X 

Denis        CAL  144 DC-9 Albuquerqus Tulsa x 

Lopez        PRINAIR  157 Heron SanJuan Ponce x 

Wilson.  Graves.  White.  NAL  36 DC-8. Los  Angeles Timpa x 

White. 

Grant  NWA  433 B-727 Milwaukee Detroit-Washington x 

Unk  DAL  379  DC-9 Chicago Nashville X-     

Paterson  WAL  328 B-737 San  Francisco Seattle... Vancouver,  Canada 

Marston      NAL  745 B-727 Mobile  (ground) New  Orleans x 

Mitthaws     ..       OAL  400.  DC-9 Biimingham  (giound) Chicago X 

Romirez EAL  939 DC-8 New  York SanJuan X 

Hernandez Charter Cessna  402 Key  West Miami X 

Anile  EAL  403 DC-8 Newark do X 

Bennett  EAL  30 B-727 Miami New  York Nassau 

Landaeta      PAA  442 .  B-707 .  Caracas Miami X 

Rigjs UAL  796.... B-737. Chaileston.  W.  Va Newark X 

White TWA...       B-727 Chicago New  York.... X 

White PAI B-737... Winston-Salem (ground)....  None X 

Jackson BNF  14 B-707 Mexico  City San  Antonio Buenos  Aires 


>  Considered  as  attempt  by  Department  of  Justice  but  not  by  FAA.  >  Considered  as  attempt  by  FAA  but  not  by  Department  of  Justice. 

Legal  Status  OF  Hijackers  AS  or  July  6.  1971  one  whose  previous  sentence  (25  years)   has          Aaault — 1:  Robinson,  Thomas  H.  (11/17/ 
There  have  been  approximately  150  persons  been  reversed.  65)^uvenlle.  correctional  Institution.  Cur- 
Involved  In  115  hijackings  of  U.S.  registered                                           rently  on  probation. 

aircraft  and  of  one  foreign  aircraft  engaged  Hijacking  Cases  Involvinc  U.S.  Axecratt  Conreytn^;  False  Information  Concerning 
in  U.S.  air  commerce.  Of  these,  two  have  Since  Mat  1.  1961  an  Attempt  to  Commit  Air  Piracy— 1 :  Denis, 
committed  suicide.  These  data  have  been  A  summary  of  convictions,  pending  cases.  Carlos  (12/19/70)— 5  years,  subject  to  men- 
coordinated  with  the  Department  of  Justice  cases  dropped,  and  foreign  cases  giving  dls-  '■*!  examination. 

and.  as  best  can  be  determined,   the   legal  positions,  names  of  subjects,  dates  of  incl-          Armed   Assault   and   Illegal  Possession  of 

status  of  the  150  Individuals  is  as  follows:  dents,  and  penalties  or  status  of  cases.  Pre-  Firearms — 1:  Brltt.  Bruce  McRae  (7/31  61) 

„„  pared  6  July  1971  from  Federal  Aviation  Ad-  20  years. 

Fugitives^ 92  ministration  records,  coordinated  with  Jus-          Interruption  of  Air  Commerce  on   Threat 

==■  tlce  Department  records.  of  Violence— 2: 

Convictions    29  Total  number  of  individuals— 150.                          Bearden,  Leon  (8/3/61)— 20  years. 

Conuicttons— 29                                                           Bearden.    Cody    (8/3  61)— Juvenile,    com- 

U.S.    26  Aircraft   Piracy— 1:    Bendicks    Leonard   S  mltted  to  correctional  institution,   released 

Foreign"  3  (7/12/68)— 10  years.  (date  unknown) . 

==  Attempted  Aircraft  Piracy— 1:  eunjek..  An-          Escape— I:    MorrU,  John   Hamilton    (7/4/ 

Acquittals'    3  ton  (1/6/70)— 25  years.  68)— 5  years. 

=  Aircraft  Piracy  and  Kidnapping— 5:                        Court  Martial  [USN)— 2: 

DlsmUsals lo  Healey.  David  Thomas  (4/13/62)— 20  years          Heisler,  Laurence  D.    (10/11/65)— 4  years 

-^  1  year.  confinement,  dishonorable  discharge.    (Sen- 
Mental 7  Oeth,     Leonard     Malcolm     (4/13/62) — 20  tenclng  completed.) 

Other* 3  years -f  1  year.                                                              Boyd,  Richard  K.  (10/11/66)^  years  con- 

=  Truitt,   Alben   Wm.   Barkley    (10/23/68)—  Anement,  dishonorable  discharge    (Sentence 

Pending 16  20  years  -f^  20  years.  completed.) 

Ervln.  Lorenzo  Edward.  Jr.  (2  25 '69)— Life.          Carrying   Weapon  Aboard  Aircraft— 2: 

Mental  exam 4  Crawford,  J.  C.  (7/27/89) 60  years  Pastorcich.  Roger  C.    (11/2/68) — Juvenile 

Other' 12  Kidnapping— 2:  delinquent.  Probation. 

=  Boynton.  Thomas  J.    (2/17/68) — 20  years.         Matthews,   John   M.,   Jr.    (3/31/71) — Sus- 

Total 160  Jessie.  Willis  (8/4/68)— 10  years.  pended  sentence. 

1  Incl udee  a  number  of  pa«sive  companions  Interference  with  Flight  Crewmember—T .         Foreign—S: 

indicted  along  with  active  hijackers  and  one  Washington.  Thomas  George  (12/19/68)—         Oadon.  Albert  C.   (8/9/61)— Mexico— Rob- 

who  conunltted  suicide.  ^  ye«ra  bery    and    illegal   possession   of   firearms — 8 

'One  In  Mexico,  one  in  Lebanon    and  one  McPeek.  Kenneth  Carl  (1/13/69)— 15  years,  y^n.  9  months  sentence— released  on  com- 

in  Italy— convicted.  Imprisoned,  and  released  Pergerstrom,  Harry  P.  (8/31/65)— JuvenUe,  pietlon  of  sentence. 

The  one  released  from  Lebanese  Imprison-  '^°S!f^21^    «l!?f"*,"*!°°;,„,«,v     ^     .  ^       .         Minlchiello.    Raphael    (10/31/89)— lUly— 

ment   wa.   retried    in   Prance   on    un!related  »,f*P*f?'  J^'^I^,?/  LJ^%^\Z^^^l,  °'  7%    yearn.    redu«Jd    to    2%    yeara-released 

charges  and  Imprisoned.  Attorney   General    under   Youth   Correction  s/I/bV 

'Includea  one  incident  of  non-US.  regis-  ntzgerald    Tasmln  R     (3/8/69)— Custody          ^*°°-  C»irt»*»»°  «    (1/8/70)— Lebanon— 

tered  aircraft  engaged  In  U.S.  air  commerce,  of  Attorney  General  under  Youth  Correction  »    montha-releaaed.    Convicted   Fraaoe— U- 

<  Includes  one  suicide.  y^^  legal  poasesslon  of  firearms — 8  months. 

•  Includes  one  in  Egyptian  custody—status  Anthony,  Ray  (6/28/60) — 16  years.                         Pending  cases — 16. 

unknown,  two  In  Argentinian  custody,  and  Paterson,  Chappln  8.  (2/24/71) — 10  yeara.          Trial  Pending— 2: 
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Donovan,  DaTld  W.  (9/33/70)— Indicted  tot 
alrcraXt  piracy — cxistody. 

Bohle.  Ronald  T.  (1/8/88)— original  sen- 
tence (36  yean)  rweraed. 

Chorped— 8: 

Lopez.  Victor  (13/21/70)— aircraft  piracy 
and  Interference  with  flight  crewmember, 

Rlggs.  aien  E.  (6/4/71)— aircraft  piracy. 

White,   Gregory   L.    (6/13/71)— aaaaultlng 
Federal  offlcer — aircraft  piracy. 
Custody,  Mental  Examination* — 4: 

Irwin,  Donald  B.  (9/16/70)— Indicted  for 
aircraft  piracy. 

Sandlln.  Robert  (3/17/69)— Indicted  for 
aircraft  piracy. 

Barkley,  Arthur  (6/4/70)- Indicted  for  air- 
craft piracy  and  interference  with  flight 
crewmember. 

Bennett,  Jamea  (5/38/71)— Indicted  for 
aircraft  piracy  and  Udnaplng. 

Custody — 3. 

Wagstaff.  Joaeph  A.  (4/33/70)  (Not  con- 
sidered aa  hijacker  by  Dept.  of  Justice.) . 

White,  Bobby  R.  (6/18/71) . 


Custody,  Foreign — 3 : 

Xyafert,  Hexhl  H.  (6/32/70)— Egypt  (Cur- 
rent statu*  unclear.  Poaslbly  releoaed) . 

Jaclcson.  Robert  L.  (7/3/71) — Argentina. 

SancheB-ArchlUa.  Ugla  L.  (7/3/71)— Ar- 
gentina. 

Released  on  Bond — 3: 

Anile,  Frandaoo  (4/31/71)— Charged  \Tltb 
aircraft  piracy.  Released  on  bond  6/36/71. 

Manton,  Thomaa  K.  (3/8/71) . 

£>ropped  c«Me< — IS. 

Acquittal — 3 : 

Perez,  Lule  M.  (10/36/66)— aircraft  piracy 
and  assault — ^Insanity. 

Helmey,  Robert  U.  (1/11/68)— aircraft  pi- 
racy. 

Plnkney,  James  (3/11/60) — aircraft  piracy 
and    Interference    with    flight    crewmember. 

NOTE:  Non-US.  aircraft  engaged  In  UJB.  air 
commerce. 

Dismissed,  Committed  to  Uental  Institu- 
tions—! : 

Labadle,  Robert  T.  (8/34/70) . 

Richards,  Oran  D.  (7/13/68)— released 
1/10/70. 


McCreery,  John  S.  (8/6/88) . 
Uttle.  Lynn   (4/6/70).   (Not  considered  as 
hijacker  by  FAA.) 

Rhodes,  Lawrence  M.  (3/31/68) . 

Dickey,  Douglas  A.  (3/19/68). 

Nlemeyer,  Torrence  (6/30/68). 

Dismissed.  Death- -1:  Dlvlo,  John  (3/17/ 
70).  ^ 

Dismissed,  Other— 3 : 

Clark.  WUUam  L.  (3/9/68)— aircraft  not 
engaged  In  U.S.  air  commerce. 

Medina.  Jose  L.  O.  (9/10/68)- ten^Kjrary 
Insanity. 

Funitives — 83  (Including  one  suicide). 
Recapitulation 

Convictions'   20 

Pending"    la 

Dropped    13 

Fugitives    93 


Total    160 

■  Three  (3)  foreign  convlcUona. 
■Three  (3)  foreign  custody. 


CURRENT  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  SUSPECTED  OR  CONVICTED  HIJACKERS  AS  OF  JULY  6, 1971 


0«ftndint(s) 


Dili  of  Incident       Alrciift 


FUfht 


Indicted 


Disposition 


1.  Oftir,  Antulio  Rimiru Miy  1.1961 NAL. 

2.  Oqusndo,  Wjifrwio  Romtn...  July  24.  1961 EAL. 

3.  Bfitf.  Bruce  McRm July  31.  1961;  PAC. 

uneuccesiful. 

4.  Beerden,  Lion Aufutt  3.  1961;  CAL. 

uneuccasiful. 
Betrden.  Cody 


5.  Cedon,  Albert  CiMrlet Auiust  9. 1961. 


PAA. 


6.  Heely.  Divid  ThoiMs Apr.  13. 1962 Generel  Aviition. 

OtBi.  Leonard  Mtkolrn 


7.  Hernandez.  Enrique  Costelle. 
Rodriguez,  Reinatdo  Juan 
Lopez 
I.  Ferientrooi,  Harry  F 


1  Heisler,  Lawrence  D. 
Boyd,  Richard  K.. 


Feb.  18,  1964 General  Avtatiofl. 


Marithon  to  Key  West,  Fla....  July  28,  1961  in  Miami,  Fla Fufitive. 

Miami  to  Tampa Aufuat  23,  1961  in  Miami,  Fla...  Fuiitive. 

Chico.  Calif.,  to  San  Francjaco Convicted    (illetal    poeeenien    of    firearnw) 

Sentenced  In  Orville,  Calif. 

Phoeniite  El  Paao Convicted— Interruption  of  commerce  oa  threats 

of  viclenee.  20  years. 

. Juvenile — indeterminate   sentence.    Committed 

to  correctional  facility.  Released— date  un- 
known. 

Convicted  In  Mexican  cosrt  on  charges  of  robbery 

and  illetal  possession  of  firewnM.  Received 
8  years  9  months  sentence.  Released  after 
completion  of  aentance. 

Miami  local. Apr.  20, 1962  In  Miami,  Fla Convicted  Nov.  12,  1964,  on  charies  of  aircraft 

plrKy  and  Udnapplnf.  Racelveo  sentence  of 
20  years  and  1  year  to  run  concurrently. 

Apr.  20, 1962  In  Miami,  Fla Convteted  Nov.  12.  1964.  on  charfes  of  aircraft 

piracy  and  kidnapplni.  Received  santence  of 
20  years  and  1  year  to  run  concurrently. 

Miami  k>cal Feb.  17, 1969  In  Ftortda Fuiitive. 

Feb.  17,  1969  In  Florida Do. 


Mexico  City  to  Guatamala 
City. 


Alt  31, 1965 Hawaiian  Airlines. 

Aloha 


Oct.  11,1965; 
unsuccessful 


Honolulu  to  Kaul 

Molokai  to  Honolulu. 


10.  Perez,  Luis  Medina  alia : 

Medina. 

11.  Robinson,  Thomas  Harvey. 


12.  Babler,  Gaber  Louis. 

13.  Clark,  William 


NAL. 
NAL. 


14.  Boyntoa,  TlMmae  J 

15.  HHeooi,  LivMveoe  M 


16.  Bonzalee.  Gilberte  Cerrazana 
Armentoroe.  Jesus 

Mertin,  Ram 

17.  Carter,  E.  H  

18.  Fooeeca,  Mario  V 


Oct  26,  196S: 
unsuccenful. 

Nov.  17,  1965; 
unsuccessful. 


Nov.  20,  1967 General  Aviation. 

Feb.  9,  1961;  PAA 

unsuccessful. 


Feb.  21,   1966        General    Aviation 

Feb.   17,   1968        Delta 

Mar.   12.    1968        NAL    


Miami  to  Key  West 

Houston  to  New  Orleans. 


Hollywood.  Fla.  to  Bimini May  7, 1969  In  Miami,  Fla. 

Saifon  to  Hoog  Kong 


Marathon  to  Maimi  June  13.  1969  In  Southern 

District  of  Florida. 
Tampa  to  Watt  Pelm  Beach     June  12,  1968  in  Southern 

District  of  Florida. 
Tampa  to  Miami  1 
>Oet.   14.    1969  In  Tampa 


.  Juvenile — Indelermlnale  sentence.  Committed  to 
Juvenile  oorrectional  facility. 

U.S.  Navy  General  Court  Martial.  Sentenced  to 
4  years  confinement  Dishonorably  discharged. 

U.S.  Navy  General  Court  Martial.  &etrteiieod  to 
4  yoers  confinement.  Dtshonorsbly  discharged. 

Acquitted  Ju  ne  24,  1966  of  charges  of  aircraft 
piracy  and  assault.  (Declared  incompetent) 

Juvenile— Indeterminate  sentence— Committed 
to  juvenile  correctionat  fKllity.  Paroled 
June  8,  1967.  Continued  probatton. 

Fugitive. 

Court  of  Military  Appeals  dismissed  charge  of 
aircraft  piracy  as  flight  was  not  in  sir  com- 
merce. 

Pled  guilty,  18  USC  1201,  May  12,  1970. 
20  yaert. 

Jan.  4,   1971:  Charges  dismissed.  Com- 
mitted to  mental  institution. 


June  29,   1968        SEA 
July  1.   1968  NWA 


19.  MofTia.   John   Hamilton 

20.  Bendii,  Leonard  S 

21.  Richards.  Gran  Daniel 


July  4.   1968; 
unsuccessful. 


TWA 


...  Marathon  to  Key  Wait 

...  Chicago  to  Miami      Complaint  filed  in  Miami 

on  July  3.  1968. 
...  Kansas  City  to  Las  Vages 


July  12, 19(8 General  Aviation. 


July  12, 1968:  un-    Delta, 
successful. 


22.  Leyva,  Rogelio  H 

23.  Jessie,  Willis 

24.  McBride,  Bill 

25.  Garcia.  Jose  Antonio  Suarez. . 

26.  Truitt.  Alben  William  Barkley 


July  17.1968 NAL 

Aug.  4. 1968 General  Aviation. 

Aug.  22.1968 General  Aviation. 

Sept.  20, 1968 EAL 

.  Oct.  23,  1968.     ..  General  Aviation. 


27.  Pastercich,  Roger  C Nov.  2,  1968;  EAL. . 

unsuccessful. 

28.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Raymond Nov.  4. 1968.  NAL 

29.  GsKla.  AramisSuarex Nov,  23, 1968 EAL.. 


Key  West  to  Miami Oct  9,  1968  Southern  District 

of  Florida 
Battimore  to  Houston .  


Los  Angeles  to  Miami Aug.  28, 1969,  in  New  Orleans 

Naples.  Fla.,  local 

.  Nassau  to  Georgetown,  

Bahamas. 

.  San  Juan  to  Miami Complaint  filed  in  District  of 

Puerto  Rico  on  June  19, 1969. 
.  Key  West  to  Dry  Tortips        

Islands. 

Mobile  to  Chicago 


Houston  to  Miami. 
Chicago  to  Miami.. 


Velasques,  Miguel  Mayor 

Quintero,  Alberto  Arroyo 

Vieri ,  I  rirdo  Mendoza . 

Rodriguez,  Moises  Rodriguez. 


June  13, 1969,  in  New  Orleans. 
Complaint  «led  Aug.  27, 1969, 
In  Western  District  of 
Kentucky. 
de. 


Fugitive. 

Fugitive — no  positive  Ideritlficatlon. 
Fugitive. 

Pled  guilty  on  June  16,  1969.  to  eecape. 
Sentenced  5  yis.  to  run  consecutive 
with  present  term. 

Found  competent  to  stand  trial.  Sentenced  to 
10 years  IRsr  4, 1971. 18  use  1201. 

Charges  dismissed  on  Sept  3,  1969.  Released 
from  sUte  menUI  institution,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Jan.  10, 1970. 

Fugitive.  .^         .  , ... 

Pled  guilty  on  June  26.  1969,  to  charge  of  kid- 
napping. Received  10-yeer  sentence. 

No  positive  identification. 

Fugitive. 

Convicted  Aug.  13,  1969.  Received  20  years  for 
aircraft  pir«^  and  20  years  for  kidnappmg  to 
run  consecutively.  . 

Charged  with  carrying  a  weapon  aboard  an 
aircraft.  Placed  on  probation  due  to  his 
minority;  to  continue  under  psychiatric  care. 

Fugitive. 
Do. 


.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


Oe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Defendant(s) 


Date  of  incident       Aircraft 


Flight 


Indicted 


Disposition 


30.  Cruz,  Jose  Rafael  Rios Nov.  24, 1968 PAA New  York  to  San  Juan | 

(Dec  ZO,  1968  in  Southern 
Soltren,  Luis  Armando  Pens - 1    DisUict  of  Now  York. 

31.  Sanchiz  SigLeiMontesino.'.  Nov.  30."i»  .i '.'tAL..;;'..' -'"-'"'^  Miami  to  Dallas Apr.  9, 1969  In  Miami 

32   Csntera  Eduardo  Dec.  3.  1968 NAL Tampa  to  Miami 

33'  Patterson  Jamesjbseph    ...  Dec.  11,  1968 TWA Nashville  to  Miami jOcL  13.  1969  in  Northern 

Patterson.  Gwendolin - - - i.,  .VV.    u   ■■ *    OistrKt  of  Georgia. 

34   Washington.  Thomas  George..  Dec.  19,  1968 EAL... - Philadelphia  to  Miami 


35.  Austin.  Tyrone  Ellington Jan.  2,  1969. 


EAL  New  York  to  Miami Mar.  25,  1969  in  eastern  district 

ol  New  York, 


Fugitive. 


Do. 
No  positive  Identification  made. 
Fugitive. 

Charged  with  aircraft  piracy  and  kidnapping. 

Pleaded  guiltv  to  interferring  with  flight  crew 

on  Mar.  24,  1S7j.  2  years. 
Killed  In  bank  robbery,  N.Y.  .Apr.  22,  1971. 


Austin.  Linda Mar  25.  1969  in  eastern  district    Fugitive. 

of  New  York. 


36.  Bohle.  Ronald  Thomas.  Jan.  9.  1969 EAL -  Miami  to  flassau..  .^ 

37.  Helmey.  Robert  McRae....      Jan.  11,  1969 UAL Jacksonville  to  Miami  

38.  McPeek,  Kenneth  Carl  Jan.  13,1969:  un-  DAL Jacksonville  to  Miami 

successful. 

39.  Payino,  Anstogarez  Antonio     Jan.  19,  1969 EAL New  York  to  Miami Complaint  filed  Jan.  27,  1969... 

Navarro.  „     .^    . .    „ 

40.  Ayre  .   ...   .  Jan.  24,  1969 NAL Key  West  to  Miami ,.,.;.;,;     ,-     ■   : 

41    Booth   Bvron  Vaughn  Jan.  28,  1969 NAL New  Orleans  to  Miami Jan  28,  1970  in  central  district 

■  of  California. 

Smith,  Clinton  Robert --- Jan  28,  1970  in  central  distrkrt 

of  California. 

42.  Unknown  subiects  (2).  Jan.  28,  1969  EAL AtlanU  to  Miami       .   

43   Jackson   L  Jan.  31,  1969  NAL San  Francisco  to  Tampa 

44.  Peparo,  Michael  Anthony....  Feb.  3,  1969,  NAL New  York  to  Miami 

unsuccessful. 


Fitzgerald,  Tamsin  Rebecca. 


45  Garcia,  Wilfredo  Hernandez.  -  Feb.3,1969 EAL  Newark  to  Miami Complaint  filed  Feb.  27,  1969 

in  district  of  New  Jersey. 

Estrada  Joaquin  Babin Complaint  filed  Feb.  27,  1969 

in  district  of  New  Jersey. 

46  DeQuesada  Pedro  Pablo  Feb.  10,  1969 EAL San  Juan  to  Miami Complaint  fUed  June  18,  1969 

Alvarey.  '                                                                                                                   „  '"  S*n  Juan,  P.R. 

46a.  PInckney,  James    Feb.  U,  1969 BWI  i Nassau  to  Miami ............. 

47  ErvIn  Jr  Lorenzo  Edward         Feb.  25,  1969 EAL Atlanta  to  Miami Mar.  5, 1969  in  Northern  District 

of  Georgia. 

48.  Bryant  Anthony  Garnet         .  Mar.  5,  1969 NAL New  York  to  Miami Mar.  25. 1969  in  Eastern  District 

of  New  York. 

49.  Sandlln  Robert      Mar.  17,  1969 DL Dallas  to  Augusta Jul.  14, 1969  in  Southern  District 

ol  Geor|ia. 

50.  Dickey,  Douglas  Alton.  Mar.  19. 1969;  DL  .  Lm  Vegas  to  New  Orleans...  Mat.  25.  1969  in  New  Orleans 

unsuccessful. 

51.  Frese,  Luis  Antonio Mar.  25, 1969 OL New  York  to  San  Diego June  2,  1969  in  Western  District 

of  Texas. 

52.  Sanchez. HiranCourouneaux  .  Apr.  13,  1969 PAA San  Juan  to  Miami Jul.  16.  1969  in  San  Juan,  P.R... 

Auero,  Manuel  Vargas .  Jul-  16.  1969  in  San  Juan.  P.R... 

Claro  Jose  Diaz  JuL  16,  1969  in  San  Juan.  P.R. 


Original  sentence  reversed.  New  trial  pending. 
Acquitted  Nov.  20,  1969  in  southern  district  of 

Georgia. 
Received  15-year  sentence  on  July  31,  1969  lor 

interference  with  flight  crewmember. 
Fugitive. 

No  positive  identifcation  made. 
Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

.  No  positive  identification  made.  Fugitives. 
No  positive  identification  made.  Fugitive. 
.  On  May  7  1969  sentenced  to  custody  of  Attorney 
General  under  provisions  of  Youth  Correction 
Act 
.  On  May  7  1969  sentenced  to  custody  of  Attorney 
General  under  provisions  of  Youth  Correction 
Act. 
Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

.  Acquitted  Nov.  14.  1969. 
Sentenced  Jul.  7. 1970  to  life  impriaonmenL 


Castaneda,  Esmeraldo 
Ramirez. 
53.  Charrette,  Jean  Pierre 


Allard,  Alain 

54.  Zamora,  Crecencio  Parra 
Gracial.  Roberto  Romero. 


July  16,  1969  in  San  Juan,  PR. 


May  5.  1969. 


NAL New  York  to  Miami. 


Bolivar,  Samon  Marino - 

55.  Neimyer.Terrence. May  30,  1969; 

unsuccessful 


Complaintfiled  July  3,  1969 
in  Southern  District  of 
Florida. 

Complaint  filed  July  3, 1969  in 

Southern  District  of  Florida. 

May  26.  1969 NEA Miami  to  New  York.. Complaint  filed  May  29, 1969  in 

Southern  District  of  Florida. 

Complaint  filed  May  29,  1969  in 

Southern  District  of  Fkirida. 

do 

Texas  International Alexandria,  La.,  to  New  Complaint  filed  Eastern 

Orleans.  District  of  Louisiana. 


56.  Brent,  William  Lee.     June  17,  1969 

57.  Esquivel,  Medrano  Augustin..  June  22,  1969 


TWA    Oakland  to  New  York June  24,  1969,  In  Las  Vegas, 

Nev. 

EAL. Newark  to  Miami Aug.  25, 1969,  in  eastern  dis- 
trict ol  North  Carolina. 

58.  Marques,  John  Gerard. June  25,  1969 UAL Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  .      Jan.  14,  1970,  in  central  dis- 

trict of  California. 

59.  Anthony,  Ray  ..     June  28,  1969.  .      EAL Baltimore  to  Miami 

60.  Crawford,  J.  C.  July  27,  1969 CAL Los  Angeles  to  Miami 

61.  Perry,  Lester  Ellsworth. 

62.  McCreery,  John  Scott  . 


July  31,  1969 TWA Philadelphia  to  Los  Angeles    _  Complaint  filed  Aug.  1,  1969,  in 

district  of  Kansas. 

Aug.  5,  1969,  EAL.. Charlotte  to  Tampa  

unsuccessful. 

63.  Diaz,  Domingo  Torres Aug.  14,  1969 NEA Boston  to  Miami Dk.  10,  1969  in  District  of 

Massachusetts. 

Perez,  Julio  Lezaro  Menea . Dec  10,  1969  In  Distrkrt  of 

Massachusattv 

64.  iMwi,  Sallm Aug.  29,  1969 TWA Los  Angeles  to  Tel  Aviv Complaint  filed  Jan.  16.  1970 

in  District  of  Columbia. 

Khaled.  Leila  Ah Aug.  29.  1969 Complaint  filed  in  District  of 

Columbia  Jan.  16.  1970. 

65.  Delgado  George  Carabelle...  Aug.  29.  1969 NAL Miami  to  New  Orleans .  Nov.  6.  1969  in  Middle 

District  of  Florida. 

66.  Coplin,  FeliiRolondo  P      .   .  Sept  7,  1969 EAL New  York  to  San  Juan 

67.  Medina,  Jose  Lewis  Gonzales.  SepL  10,  1969.  EAL New  York  to  San  Juan SepL  18,  1969  m  San  Juan, 

unsuccesdul.  PR- 

68.  Hernandez,  Alfred  A .    Sept.  24,  1969 NAL Newark  to  Jacksonville Nov.  19,  196?,  in  Middle  Dis- 

trict of  Ftorida. 

69.  Perez,  Francisco  Riveria Oct  9, 1969 NAL Los  Angeles  to  Miami Complaint  filed  Oct  10, 1969, 

in  Western  District  of  Texas. 

70.  Shorr,  Henry Oct.  21,  1969 PAA Mexico  City  to  Merida,  Complaint  filed  Oct  24,  1969, 

Mexico.  in  Eastern  District  of  Michi- 

gan. 

71.  MInichiello.  Raphael Oct  31,  1969 TWA Los  Angeles  toSan  Francisco..  Dec.  3,  1969,  in  Eastern  Dis- 

trict of  New  York. 

72.  Booth,  David  Lawrence Nov.  10,  1969;  DL Cincinnati  to  Chicago 

unsuccessful. 

73.  Hamilton,  Benny  Ray Dec.  2,  1969 TWA San  Francisco  to  Philadel-         Complaint  filed  Dee.  8, 1969,  in 

phia.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Fugitive. 

Custody— mental  eumlnation. 

Chargea  dismissed  due  to  insanity.  Transferred 
to  Arizona  State  Institution  where  k>cai  charges 
outstanding. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 
Fugitive. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Charges  dismissed  Apr.  15,  1971.  Found  to  be 
insane.  Committed  to  State  institution 
Louisiana.  Two  larceny  charges  outstanding' 

Fugitive. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sentenced  September  1970  to  15  years. 
Sentenced  Sept  14, 1970,  to  50  years  for  aircraft 

piracy. 
Fugitive. 

Charges  dismissed  Jan.  12.  1970.  Committed  to 

mental  institution. 
Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Fugitive. 

Committed  to  mental  institution  on  Jan.  30.  1970. 

Fugitive. 

Do. 

Suicide  in  Cuba. 

Sentenced  to  n-i  years.  Reduced  to  3^  years, 
with  2  years  committod.  Released  May  1, 1971. 
.  Fugitive. 

Do, 
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0«(«ndMKs> 


Dtt*  of  Inddwt       Aircraft 


Fliiht 


IndicM 


Disposition 


74.  IbrtirMi.M... 0«.  26, 1968. 

75.  Funitk,  AntM Jm.6,1970: 

76.  Bolon,  Christian  Roni... 

77.  Atad,  DaniotLepK.... 
It.  Stubbs,  ClaiRmia 


UAL. 


Fufitivt. 


DL. 


Ntw  York  to  Chicafo Complaint  Mad  Doc.  29, 1969. 

in  louttiorn  district  of  Now 
York. 

Orlando  to  Jackaonvilio Sontoneod  Joly  31,  1970,  to  25  yoars.  Attampttd 

uwccasifuL  air  piracy. 

Jan.  S,  1970 TWA Now  York  to  Romo. Complaint  filod  Jan.  16,  1970,  in    Fuiitiva.  Submittad  to  9  moaUts'imprlsennMnt 

District  ol  Columbia.  in  Labanon.  Roloasod  Nov.  IS,  1970. SoaUncod 

in  Franca  to  8  months'  imprisonmont  on  Jan. 
22,  1971,tar  illapl  possassion  ol  liroarms. 

Fob.16.1970 EAL Nawark  to  Miami Complaint  Mod  Fob.  24. 1970.       Fuiitivo.  i~~~- 

in  district  of  Now  Jarsoy. 

llar.U,1970 UAL Clevoland  to  Atlanta.  Complaint  Mod  Mar.  12. 1970,  Do. 

in  N.A.  District  ot  Ohio. 

79.  Divivo,  Joho Mar.  17. 1970;         EAL Nawark  to  Boston Suicido-charias  dismiuod. 

onsuoconful. 

79(a)  Liftla,  Lynn  Apr.  6, 1970,  TWA San  Francisco  to  Paris ConipUint  Mod  Apr.  7,  1970, 

unaaKCoaslul.'  m  Wastarn  District  of 

Pennsylvania. 


Complaint    dismissad.    Comminad    to    mental 
institution. 


"■•""tM-^ *p'»'"o    "••^•' [''T^Ja^lr^^ic^ijn 


Maoks,  Dianno 

81.  Wmtaff,  Joseph  A ...     Apr.  23, 1970 >..   .  NCA Peloskey  to Sault-SL  Marie.. 

82.  Molina.  Nelson May  25,  1970 AAL ChicafO  to  New  York 


I     Carolina. 


North   >  Fugitive. 


Custody. 

Fugitive. 


83.  Qu 


84.  Barklay,  Arthur .    Juno  4,  1970 

SSi  Xyaferi.  Heihi  H Juno  22,  1970 

8&  Lopez,  George  E July  1,  1970  . 


Complaint  hied  May  27.  1970, 

in  Eastern  District  of  New 

York. 
May29. 1970,  Macon,  Ga... 
June  5, 1970,  Eastern  District 

o<  Virginia. 
PAA BiaruttoRome SepL  19, 1970,  Northern  District     In  custody— Egypt 

of  California, 


Graciella do -  DAL .     Atlanta  to  Miami... 

TWA Phoemi  to  St.  Low* 


Do. 

In  custody  lor  mental  eummation. 


NAL New  Orleans  to  Tampa. 


87.  Rku.  Rudolto Aug.2,  1970. 

88.  Huber.Johan Aug.  8,  1970. 


PAA New  Yorl(  to  San  Juan. 

PAA Munich  to  West  Berlin 


Dec  18.  1970,  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana,  49  U.S.C. 
1472(i). 

Aug.  27,  1970,  Eastern  District 
of  I 


Fugitive. 


Do. 
Unknown. 
Fugitive. 


of  New  York. 
None.  Aircraft  not  engaged  in 
U.S.  air  commerce. 

89.  Martinez.  Jose  A Aug.  19.  1970 TCB New  York  to  San  Juan (Mar.  25.  1971,  FGJ.  Newark 

Ramos-Cobas,  Jesus <    49U.S  C  1472<iXl).  18  US.C 

Uurdan.  Brelin  T I     32,  371,  837.  1201(aXc).  2. 

90.  Graves.  GfOfory  A Aut  20. 1970 OAL Chicago  to  Savannah Feb.  2.  1971,  Macon.  6a. 

49US.C.1472(i),l8US.C.1201 

91.  Labadie,  Robert  J Aut  24. 1970 TWA Las  Vegas  to  Ptiiladelphia....  SepL  10,  1970  in  Northern 

District  of  Indiana. 

92.  Unknown  subiects Sept  6.  1970 TWA Frankfurt  lo  New  York Fugitivts. 

93.  Unknown  sub)ects SepL  6.  1970 PAA Amsterdam  to  New  York D«. 

94.  Irwin.  Donald Sept  15.  1970,         TWA New  York  to  San  Francmo...  SepL  16,  1970  Northern 

unsuccessful.  Dist.ict  of  Canfornia. 

95.  Witt,  Richard  D Sopt  19.  1970 AAA Pittsburgh  to  Boston Oct.  8.  1970  Eastern  District 


Do. 
Found  incompetent  Doc  28, 1970. 


96.  Donovan.  David  W SepL  22. 1970; 

unsuccessful. 

97.  Unknown  subiect.. Oct  30.  1970 NAL Miami  to  San  Francisco. . 

98.  Larrazoki,  Felipe  F Nov.  1. 1970 UAL San  Diego  to  Los  Angeles 

99   Unknown  subject Nov.  13.  1970 EAL Rshmond  to  Dallas 

100   Denis,  Carlos        Dk.  19,  1970;  CAL Wichita  to  Tulsa 

unswxeaiful. 


of  Pennsylvania. 
Boston  to  San  Juan.  Nov.  17.  1970  Puerto  Rico. 


Custody.  Mental  eumination. 
Fugitive. 


Assaulting  Federal  OlAcer. 
Dec  9, 1970.  Los  Angelw.  . 


Custody.    To   be  tried    for    unrelated    murder 

charge  Apr.  22,  1971. 
Fugitive. 
Do. 
Do. 
Feb.  9.  1971.  sentenced  to  5  years  subject  to 
medical/mental    eumination    for    conveying 
false   information    reottempt   to   commit  air 
piracy. 

101.  Lopez,  Victor Dec  21. 1970 PRINAIR San  Juan  lo  Ponce In  custody. 

102.  Wilson.  Arthur  J Jan.  3. 1971 NAL Los  Angeles  to  Tampa ) 

Graves.  Lolita  K... .     IComplaint  hied  Jan.  18.  1971.  in    Fugitive. 

White.  Carl    .     .  f    San  Diego,  Calif. 

White.  Norma  Jean..  ) 

103.  Grant  Garland Jan.  22.  1971 NWA MHwauke*taW8sbinctoii,0.C.  FGJ.  Milwaukee,  Mar.  9,  1971, 

49  U  S  C  1472(iX)). 

104.  Unknown  subioct Feb.  4. 1971 DAL Chicago  to  Nashville..  

105.  Psierson,  Chappin  S Feb.  25,  1971 VAL San  Francisco  to  Seattle Complaint  Wed  Feb.  26,  1971, 

Seattle,  49  U.S.C.  M72(i). 

106.  Marston,  Thomas  K..  .     Mar.8,1971 NAL Mobile  to  New  Orleans 49  U  S  C    1472(l) 

107.  Matthews.  John  M,  Jr  Mar.31.1971.       .  DAL Birmingham  to  Chicago.. . .      Complaint  filed  Mar.  31,  1971, 

Birmingham,  49  U.S.C.  1472(1) 

108.  Ramirez,  Diego Mar.31.1971        .  EAL New  York  to  San  Juan  Fugitive. 

109.  Hernandez,  Carlos Apr.  5,  1971 Chartar Key  West  to  Miami Complaint  filed  Apr.  7,  1971.  Do. 

Miami  49  USC  1472(i). 

110.  Anile,  Frank  F Apr.  21,  1971 EAL Newark  to  Miami Complaint  filed  Miami,  Apr.  23, 

1971. 

111.  Bennat  James May  28,  1971 EAL Miami  to  New  York Complaint  filed  May  29.  1971. 

New  York  49  US6  1472. 

112.  UndaeU,  Ivan  G.  B  May  29,  1971 PAA Caracas  to  Miami 

113.  Riggs,  Glen  E June4.1971  UAL Charleston.  W.  Va.  to  Newark.  Arraigned  June  12.  1971  Alex- 

andria, Va. 

114.  White,  Gregory June  12.  1971.       .  TWA Chicago  to  New  York Arraigned  June  12.  1971  Brook- 

lyn, N.Y. 

115.  White.  Bobby  R June  18.  1971 .. .   .  PAI Winston-Salem  (Ground).  Complaint  filed  June  18.  1971, 

Greensbor,  N.C.,  49  USC 
1472. 

116.  Jackson,  Robert  L jMly2.1971 BNf Meuco  City  to  San  Antonio . 


Do. 

Oo. 

Custody. 

Releesed  on  bond. 

June  7,  1971,  suspended  sentence. 


Released  on  bond. 

Custody. 

Fugitive, 
Custody. 

Do. 

Do. 

Custody  (Argentina). 


>  Foreign  air  earner  engaged  in  U.S.  air  i 

=  (kinsidered  as  an  attempt  by  Justice  Department  but  not  FAA. 

An  Link  Pilots  Absocxation, 
Waahington.  DC,  June  25, 1971. 
Senator  JAaaca  B.  F>xaxson. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Sknatob  Peakson:  Rcgardlog  Bill 
#33973  that  you  submitted  to  the  Senatte  on 
June  16  of  last  year,  we  would  be  extremely 
Interested  to  know  If  you  hare,  or  are  plan- 
ning to,  resubmit  tbls  Bill  this  year. 

Aa  you  are  well  aware,  air  piracy  on  com- 


*  Considered  aa  attempt  by  FAA  but  not  Justice  Department. 


merctal  airlines  Is  still  a  serious  problem. 
Measures  taken  to  stop  these  acts  have  been, 
In  general,  too  little  and  too  late.  The  pro- 
visions of  your  Bill  to  amend  Section  903  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  would  be  an  aid  to 
flight  crews. 

If  we  can  assist  In  the  passage  of  this  Bill 
In  any  way.  please  advise  us. 
Sincerely. 

J.  J.  O'DONNKLL. 

Prerldent. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATKK) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1404,  relating  to  the  prohi- 
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bltlon  of  import*  of  critical  materials 
from  free  world  countries. 

S.     1S34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1534,  a  bill 
to  provide  maternity  benefits  for  depend- 
ents of  armed  services  personnel  recently 
discharged. 

SENATK    JOINT    RXSOLDTION    SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grutin,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  82  to  authorize  the  display 
of  the  flags  of  each  of  the  50  States  at 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument. 


VETERANS  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACrr  OP   1971— AMENDMENT 

AlCnniMZNT    NO.    153 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

AMKNXIMKNT  TO  S.  2108  TO  INSTTSr  MEDICAL 
CONnDENTlALITT  AND  PROTECT  AGAINST  SELF- 
INCalMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INPORMA- 
TION  PROVIDED  BY  VETERAN  DRUG  ADDICT  OH 
ALCOHOLICS  UNDERGOING  TREATMENT  AND  RE- 
HABILriATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  I 
intend  to  propose  to  S.  2108,  the  proposed 
Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol  Treatment 
and  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1971,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapters  17  and  31  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  programs  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  suffering  from 
alcoholism,  drug  dependence  and  alco- 
hol or  drug  abuse  disabilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  joint  hearings  of  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Subcommittee,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Alcoholism  and 
Narcotics  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  June  23,  serious 
questions  arose  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
information  confided  to  its  physicians  by 
drug  addicts  or  alcohoUcs  receiving 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  Because  of 
the  close  connection  between  drug  addic- 
tion and  criminal  activity,  there  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  a  dnig  addict  under- 
going treatment  and  rehabiUtation  may 
disclose  possibly  incriminating  informa- 
tion during  such  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation with  regard  to  criminal  activity  in 
which  he  engaged  in  order  to  support  his 
habit. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  good  possibility  that 
the  present  state  of  the  law  would  require 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  disclose 
information  regarding  a  specific  crim- 
inal act  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
upon  that  E>epartment's  request  for  such 
information. 

The  possibility  of  such  revelation  con- 
nected with  criminal  prosecution  would, 
in  my  Judgment,  seriously  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  treatment  program.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  if  such  disclosure 
to  another  Federal  agency  is  required,  it 
would  be  incumbent  upon  the  VA  doctor 


to  so  advise  and  warn  the  veteran  addict 
patient  at  the  outset  of  his  treatment. 
Were  such  warnings  standard  procedure, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  treatment  and  rehabiUtation 
thereafter  would  be  impaired.  Indeed, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  Uie  Vet- 
erans' Administration  conceded  this  like- 
lihood at  our  June  23  hearing. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  provide  that,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  any  other  law,  absolute  med- 
ical confidentiality  shall  be  preserved 
during  drug  and  alcoholism  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  unless  com- 
petent medical  authority  determines 
that  the  veteran  is  a  danger  to  himself 
or  to  others.  It  also  absolutely  prohibits 
the  admission  into  evidence  in  any  judi- 
cial proceeding,  criminal  or  civil,  of  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  agtunst  any  vet- 
eran of  any  such  information  divulged  in 
medical  confidence  unless  the  veteran 
consents  to  such  admission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Health  and  Hospitals 
Subcommittee,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  S.  2108 — and  this 
Eimendment  to  it — and  related  veterans' 
drug  legislation  on  July  20  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  room  6202  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  I 
am  submitting  be  set  forth  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  352 

On  page  5,  line  11,  Insert  the  following: 

Insert  Immediately  after  the  words  "which 
the  Administrator  contracts."  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
pix>vlslon  of  law,  cJssolute  medical  confiden- 
tiality shall  be  preserved  with  respect  to  any 
information  divulged  by  a  veteran  In  medical 
confidence  during  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation provided  under  this  section  unless 
competent  medical  authority  determines  that 
the  veteran  Is  a  danger  to  himself  or  others, 
and  In  no  event  shall  such  Information  be 
admitted  Into  evidence  In  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding, criminal  or  civil,  or  administrative 
proceeding  against  him  without  his  consent." 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUS- 
TICE, COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1972— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment    no.    293 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing an  amendment  to  HJl.  9272, 
the  appropriation  bill  for  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  and 
kept  at  the  desk  until  called  up. 

This  amendment  Is  very  simple,  but  the 
issues  to  which  it  is  directed  are  most 
grave. 

This  bill  appropriates  money  for  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  That 
Board  is  very  controversial.  It  has  been 
inactive  for  years.  There  is  serious  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  continue  to  give 
money  to  any  ag^icy  which  does  nothing. 

What  the  agency  is  supposed  to  do  is 
even  more  controversial.  It  is  authorised 


to  hold  hearings  leading  to  a  judgment 
that  a  particular  group  is  Communist. 
The  first  amendment  consequences  of 
such  an  action  are  very  serious,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  substantially  re- 
stricted the  ability  of  the  Board  to  op- 
erate because  of  the  first  amendment 
harm  it  causes. 

On  top  of  these  existing  controversies, 
we  are  faced  with  yet  another  one,  and 
that  is  the  one  to  which  my  amendment 
is  directed.  On  July  2,  a  new  Executive 
order  was  issued  by  the  President  pur- 
portedly giving  the  Board  the  power  to 
designate  groups  on  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Attorney  General's  sub- 
versive list.  That  order,  which  was  pub- 
lished only  on  July  8,  and  which  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  myself  only  Thursday,  also 
makes  new  definitions  of  what  is  sub- 
versive. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. There  Is  a  question  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power  to  issue  such  orders  by 
Executive  order,  and  not  by  legislation. 
There  is  also  the  Increased  threat  and 
harm  to  first  amendment  liberties  by  the 
new  order. 

If  we  pass  this  appropriation  bill  we 
wiU — and  the  Justice  Department  has 
made  this  very  clear — we  will  be  putting 
our  stamp  of  approval  on  all  that  it  im- 
plies. My  amendment  simply  serves  to 
save  the  Senate  from  giving  approval 
until  we  have  had  time  to  consider  the 
issues. 

It  may  be  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMniE)  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts  to  abolish  the  Board 
entirely.  In  that  case  my  amendment  wiU 
be  unnecessary.  But  should  that  effort 
fail,  I  intend  to  offer  my  amendment.  I 
certainly  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

The  Attorney  General's  list  was  cre- 
ated in  the  late  1940's  and  given  some 
semblance  of  regularity  and  authority  by 
Executive  Order  9835  in  1947  and  Execu- 
tive Order  10450  in  1953.  It  Is  ostensi- 
bly a  list  of  groups  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment thinks  are  of  sufficiently  suspicious 
nature  to  warrant  membership  in  them 
as  grounds  for  disqualification  from  Fed- 
eral employment.  In  reality  it  is  an  offi- 
cial public  list  of  Government-determined 
subversive  groups.  Membership  in  a  group 
listed  by  the  Attorney  General  as  sub- 
versive means  uncalculated  harm  to  the 
individual,  his  family,  and  his  friends. 
The  immediate  impact  of  the  list  is  on 
Federal  employees  and  those  who  would 
work  for  their  Government.  Originally, 
there  was  no  hearing,  no  right  to  testi- 
fy, no  public  determination.  ITiat  was 
bad  enough.  But  clearly  the  major  de- 
fect is  the  first  amendment  impact  of 
such  listings,  and  the  harm  it  does  to  the 
employee  who  may  some  time  have  been 
a  member.  I  question  very  seriously  the 
need  and  certainty  the  propriety  of  such 
a  list  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  SACB  Is  also  controversial.  It  is 
authorized  by  law  to  make  public  deter- 
minations of  Communist  organizations. 
Its  official  purpose  is  merely  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  nature  of  these  groups, 
although  members  of  designated  groups 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  certain  legal 
disabilities.  In  effect  its  actions  have  the 
same  cooaequences  as  if  the  group  were 
listed  by  the  Attorney  Goieral. 

Over  the  past  decades  the  courts  have 
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effectively  paralyzed  both  the  Board  and 
the  Attorney  General's  list.  The  courts 
said  that  organizations  could  not  be  put 
on  the  list  without  a  hearing.  As  a  result, 
the  list  has  been  moribund  since  1965. 

By  the  same  tok«i,  the  SACB's  powers 
have  been  severely  circumscribed  by  the 
courts.  In  20  years.  It  has  issued  only  8 
final  orders.  They  were  never  enforced. 
With  one  excepticm.  every  time  the 
Board's  action  has  been  challenged  in 
the  courts,  it  has  been  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional, or  otherwise  frustrated  because  of 
legal  defects. 

Because  it  too  has  been  moribund, 
Uiere  has  been  a  strong  effort  to  abolish 
it.  The  new  Executive  order  transfers 
the  Attorney  General's  listing  functions 
to  the  Board.  Clearly,  it  is  an  effort  by 
the  President  to  save  the  Board  from 
abolishment. 

The  impact  on  Federal  employees  of 
this  Attorney  General's  list  L?  '•xceptlon- 
ally  severe.  They  too  have  constitutional 
rights  and  the  listing  clearly  affects  their 
constitutional  rights  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation. 

Beyond  these  distinctions  between  the 
Attorney  General's  list  and  the  SACB  are 
of  course  the  great  questions  of  constitu- 
tional principle  and  public  policy. 

The  dangers  of  this  so-called  Attorney 
General's  subversive  list  that  this  execu- 
tive order  would  transfer  to  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  extend  far 
beyond  the  great  harm  it  will  do  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Americans  who 
would  serve  their  country  by  worlung  for 
their  government.  The  list  of  so-called 
subversives  is  in  reality  a  list  of  those 
citizens  whom  the  Justice  Department — 
or  now  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board — has  decided  are  disloyal  and  trai- 
torious  to  the  country.  It  is  an  official 
blacklist — a  notice  to  the  entire  country 
that  these  citizens  are  pariahs,  that  they 
should  be  shunned  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  they  are  un-American. 

Much  more  than  a  Government  Job  is 
at  stake. 

Who  dares  give  a  job  to  a  person  the 
Government  says  is  a  traitor? 
>  Who  dares  meet  on  social  basis  with 
a   person    the   Government   says   is    a 
traitor? 

Who  dares  voice  his  agreement  with 
the  views  of  a  person — no  matter  how 
reasonable — that  the  Government  says 
is  a  traitor? 

Not  many. 

The  reason  is  easy  to  imderstand.  The 
black  mark  that  the  Government  gives  a 
citizen  by  listing  him  as  a  subversive  is 
indelible,  and  it  is  contagious.  It  rubs  off 
on  all  those  who  associate  with  these  so- 
called  subversives.  Guilt  by  association  is 
a  fact  of  life  when  we  consider  "subver- 
sives." A  man  who  knowingly  hires  a  sub- 
versive, who  knowingly  associates  with 
him,  who  knowingly  agrees  with  his 
political  views — that  man  also  receives 
the  stigma  of  being  an  American  of 
doubtful  loyalty  himself. 

And  then  the  process  begins  again. 
Those  who  associate  with  people  who  as- 
sociate with  subversives,  and  so  on  in  an 
unending  contagion  of  guilt. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  this 
is  a  simple  matter  of  distingviishing 
between  "loyal"  and  "disloyal "  Ameri- 


cans. The  line  is  not  clear  cut  at  all,  as 
the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  have  found  out  all  too 
vividly  in  the  recent  hearings  <m  Army 
spying.  Those  hearings  also  dealt  with 
"subversives" — in  this  case  it  was  all 
those  Americans  who  were  "involved"  in 
civil  disturbcuice.  But  to  the  Army,  "in- 
volved" did  not  mean  only  those  who  had 
broken  the  law.  To  the  Army  it  Included 
all  those  who  agreed  with  the  views  of 
those  who  might  be  breaking  the  law; 
all  those  who  had  the  same  general  posi- 
tion on  issues ;  all  those  who  gave  support 
or  comfort  or  failed  to  criticize  the 
views  of  these  Americans. 

In  real  terms,  this  included  all  Ameri- 
cans who  disagreed  with  the  administra- 
tion on  the  great  issues  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  on  the  draft,  on  military  de- 
fense, and  all  those  who  were  active  in 
any  way — and  on  either  side — of  the 
civil  rights  issue. 

It  does  not  take  much  to  realize  that 
this  Army  view  of  "civil  disturbance  sub- 
versives" inevitably  might  include  every 
single  citizen  in  the  United  States  who 
expressed  a  view  on  these  great  issues  of 
our  time  so  long  as  that  view  differed 
from  what  the  Army  thought  was  the 
proper  "American"  position.  Indeed,  the 
Arrny  collected  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  names. 

The  list  of  excesses  that  we  discovered 
runs  into  hundreds  of  examples.  Let  me 
list  just  a  few: 

In  one  city,  it  meant  every  person  who 
had  a  peace  symbol  on  his  car. 

In  another,  every  black  seen  walking 
on  the  highway  in  a  suspicious  manner. 

It  included  those  who  signed  petitions, 
those  who  gave  speeches,  those  who 
listened  to  speeches,  those  who  filed  law- 
suits, those  who  bought  or  merely  read 
certain  newspapers.  Only  in  the  rarest 
case  was  there  some  indication — but 
never  proof — that  the  person  had  en- 
gaged in  some  violent  or  otherwise  il- 
legal act.  In  the  greatest  majority  of 
cases  these  citizens  were  only  exercising 
their  constitutionally  gxiaranteed  right 
of  free  speech.  Their  only  sin — but  it  was 
sin  enough — was  to  disagree  with  the 
administration. 

Who  were  these  people.  There  were 
not  only  the  names  we  have  come  to 
leam  from  television  and  the  news- 
papers. They  included  church  groups, 
ministers,  college  professors,  students, 
labor  unions,  the  Quakers,  the  Unitar- 
ians, Methodists,  Jews,  the  NAACP,  the 
Urban  League,  the  John  Birch  Society, 
movie  stars,  poets,  philosophers.  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  mayors,  city  council- 
men,  human  rights  commissions,  re- 
porters, housewives,  high  school  students, 
taxi  drivers. 

And,  of  course,  it  included  the  ordi- 
naiy  American  citizen,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  express  his  views  in  public,  and 
sometimes  even  in  private,  on  these  great 
public  issues  that  divide  our  coimtry. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  way  the  Army 
viewed  this  problem  one  need  only  look 
at  the  description  of  civil  distiu-bance 
issued  by  the  Army  Intelligence  com- 
mand in  1968.  As  the  target  of  their  ef- 
forts they  list  "dissident  elements."  In- 
cluded in  here  were,  as  I  said  antiwar, 
antimilltary,    and    civil    rights    people. 


Listed  under  "subversive  conspiratorial 
aspects"  were  the  "peace  movement"  and 
the  "civil  rights  movement."  But  the 
Army  also  had  a  description  of  the  "good 
guys,"  or  In  their  terminology,  the 
"friendly  forces."  Who  were  the  friendly 
forces  In  the  United  States?  The  VS. 
Army  Intelligence  Command  and  the 
U.S.  Army.  None  other.  Presumably 
everybody  else — if  there  was  anybody 
else — was  neutral. 

This  illustrates  the  great  danger  of 
trying  to  list  loyal  and  disloyal  Amer- 
icans. Eventually,  everybody  but  those 
making  the  lists  come  under  suspicion. 

And  then  they  begin  looking  at  each 
other. 

Now  I  often  say  that  those  like  my- 
self who  hold  any  "establishment"  views 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  such  listmak- 
ing  by  the  Government.  But  that  is  not 
so.  What  better  justification  could  there 
be  for  my  being  on  a  "subversive"  list 
than  to  take  a  public  position  opposing 
an  effort  by  the  President  to  make  a  sim- 
ple list  of  subversives?  I  think  when  we 
consider  what  is  involved  in  this  Ex- 
ecutive order,  we  realize  that  all  of  us 
might  make  the  list. 

That  is  not  an  exaggeration.  I  have 
heswd  a  story,  which  I  cannot  document, 
that  the  official  concern  with  the  Army 
spying  activities  only  arose  when  a  high- 
ranking  general  discovered  he  was  in  the 
Army  computers.  He  wsis  in  the  com- 
puters because  someone  had  entered  his 
name  for  a  subscription  to  an  imder- 
ground,  antiwar  newspaper. 

Whether  this  story  is  true  or  not,  I  can- 
not say.  But  I  do  know  that  an  American 
family,  including  the  children,  were  listed 
by  the  Army  because  they  had  mistakenly 
subscribed  to  a  Japanese  leftist  peri- 
odical. They  were  visiting  Japan  and 
didn't  speak  the  language.  To  this  day 
they  probably  do  not  know  that  the  Army 
listed  them  as  associated  with  foreign 
leftist  radical  groups.  If  some  day  a 
member  of  this  family  fails  to  get  a  job 
or  a  security  clearance,  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  overzealous,  uncontrolled 
effort  by  the  Army  to  protect  the  coim- 
try against  what  it  saw  as  real  or  po- 
tential subversives. 

These  are  the  dangers  which  vividly 
were  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  dis- 
closures about  Army  spying.  The  agency 
may  be  different,  but  the  dangers  are 
the  ssone.  A  list  of  subversives  created 
under  the  vague  words  of  this  Executive 
order  would  really  be  no  different  than 
the  lists  the  Army  created  when  it  sought 
to  discover  all  Americans  involved  in 
riots  and  civil  distiu-bances. 

Just  a  quick  look  at  the  Executive  order 
shows  how  vague  the  definitions  are. 

What  is  "an  unlawful  act  to  deny 
others  their  rights  or  benefits  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States"? 

Is  it  an  invasion  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment by  using  a  vtriretap  in  domestic  secu- 
rity cases  without  statutory  authoriza- 
tion? 

Is  it  the  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  even 
though  he  has  not  been  convicted  by  a 
trial  before  a  jury  of  his  peers? 

Is  it  forcibly  breaking  into  his  home 
without  first  getting  a  search  warrant? 

Is  it  attempting  to  halt  the  publica- 
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tion  of  a  newspaper  despite  the  first 
Eunendment  guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press? 

Is  it  getting  a  man's  name  into  a  "sub- 
versive" computer  and  thereby  discour- 
aging him  from  voicing  his  opinions  on 
the  policies  of  his  Government — a  right 
guaranteed  by  freedom  of  speech? 

What  is  a  "Fascist  organization"  that 
"fosters  racism"? 

Is  it  a  group  of  "willful"  Senators  who 
filibuster  against  a  civil  rights  law  or 
the  extension  of  the  draft? 

Or  is  it  a  group  of  blacks  who  set  up 
a  group  dedicated  to  helping  blacks  ad- 
vance in  education,  employment,  and 
the  like? 

We  all  have  our  own  views  of  what  is 
racism,  what  Is  freedom  of  speech,  what 
is  the  protection  afforded  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  But  what  this  executive 
order  proposes  to  do  is  to  allow  one  group 
of  a  few  men  to  define  what  they  think 
Is  American,  what  they  think  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  permit  and  forbid, 
and  then  designate  those  who  disagree 
as  subversives. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  how  dangerous 
this  can  be  from  the  testimony  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  asked  what  the  value  of  the 
Board  was  and  here  Is  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Mahan.  We  think  the  dlscloBure  to  the 
American  people  of  these  dissident  groups 
Is  healthy  for  the  country,  and  necessary. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  say  dissident 
groups.  You  certainly  have  reference  to  those 
that  advocate  violence  and  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  any- 
thing like  that,  not  because  anybody  dis- 
sents from  the  policies  of  Government? 

Mr.  Mahan.  No  sir.  I  meant  only  those  who 
wish  to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence. 

Now  the  Board  Chairman  misspoke 
himself,  but  that  slip  of  the  tongue 
should  give  us  pause  for  long  thought 
when  we  look  at  how  the  Army  saw  the 
problem.  They,  too,  made  no  distinction 
between  subversion  and  dissent.  Senator 
McClellan  had  to  remind  the  Board 
of  the  difference.  No  one  was  around  to 
remind  the  Army. 

Another  remark — again  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  or  maybe  a  bad  choice  of  words — 
should  make  us  pause.  The  Board  was 
testifying  as  to  why  the  Board  had  very 
little  work. 

Mr.  Mahan.  That  Is  the  first  time  we  have 
had  a  front  case  since  back  before  Robert 
Kennedy  was  Attorney  General.  Before  we 
had  Individual  cases.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  it  was  against  the  First 
Amendment  as  it  is  now  utritten.  We  have  to 
amend  the  law  to  give  us  the  authority  to  try 
Individual  cases  again.  I  hope  Congress  does. 

Now  I  know  the  remark  was  not  meant 
as  it  sounds,  but  on  first  reading,  it  is 
chilling — "the  first  amendment  as  it  is 
now  written." 

There  is  no  need  for  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  or  a  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board's  list.  If  any  person  violates 
the  law,  let  him  be  prosecuted  according 
to  the  law.  America  can  well  survive 
without  such  a  subversive  list.  It  did  fair- 
ly well  from  1776  to  1947,  when  there  was 
no  Eixecutive  order  and  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list.  And  it  has  managed  to  get  by 
from  1955  to  1971  when  the  Attorney 


General's  list  was  collecting  dust  some- 
where in  the  Jiistice  Depsirtment. 

Not  only  is  there  no  need  for  such  new 
powers  by  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  very 
serious  constitutional  issue  raised  merely 
by  the  attempt  of  the  President  to  give 
these  powers  to  the  Board.  The  Constitu- 
tion— the  same  one  this  Board  would  be 
protecting — says  that — 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

That  is  in  article  I,  section  1.  They  are 
the  very  first  words  of  the  Constitution. 
I  look  in  vain  for  any  grant  of  legisla- 
tive powers  to  the  President. 

There  are  none.  The  President's  func- 
tion is  to  execute  the  laws  faithfully — not 
to  write  the  ones  himself  that  he  thinks 
he  might  have  trouble  getting  through 
Congress. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  a  number 
of  Senators,  including  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellak) 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender)  questioned  the  consti- 
tutional power  of  the  President  to  Issue 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  Robert  Mardian,  who  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Internal  Security  Ettvision  of 
the  Justice  Department  rested  his  consti- 
tutional argument  on  only  one  basis — an 
appeal  to  the  "inherent  power"  of  the 
President.  Here  is  the  dialog: 

Senator  McClellan.  Does  the  President 
have  the  power  to  Issue  this  regulation?  Is 
there  any  question  about  that? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Mardian.  He  does  have  that  power.  I 
think  that  power  is  unquestioned  with  re- 
spect to  the  Executive  Order. 

Senator  McClelxan.  And  the  Board  can 
operate  under  that  Order,  perform  the  func- 
tions that  this  Order  provides? 

Mr.  Maboian.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.   Without  legislation? 

Mr.  Mardian.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan  was  understand- 
ably skeptical: 

Senator  McClkllan.  The  statute  may  vest 
the  President  with  certain  powers,  I  do  not 
know,  we  will  have  to  check  that,  but  unless 
It  does.  I  do  not  see  how  the  President  by 
Elxecutlve  Order  can  give  to  a  Board  created 
for  one  purpose  by  the  Congress,  with  Its 
powers  and  limitations  prescribed,  give  to 
It  a  function  which  the  Congress  did  not 
authorize. 

Nov  Mr.  Mardian,  the  head  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  of  the  Justice 
DepEirtment,  also  hedged  a  little.  He  said 
that  if  the  President  gave  the  Board  the 
new  powers  and  Congress  then  appro- 
priated money,  this  was  the  equivalent 
of  congressional  authorization. 

I  question  that  as  a  general  and  un- 
qualified rule.  But  it  certainly  does  not 
apply  in  a  case  such  as  this  when  the 
order  was  issued  a  day  or  two  before  the 
hearing  and  the  committee  members  had 
never  heard  of  it,  had  not  read  about  it, 
and  did  not  know  what  It  contained. 
That  is  obvious  from  the  transcript: 

Senator  McCleli.an.  What  does  all  of  this 
mean?  When  was  this  Executive  Order 
amended? 

Mr.  Mardian.  The  Executive  Order  was 
signed  by  tl>e  President  within  the  past  two 
days.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  tbla  hour  when  it 
was  signed. 


Senator  MoCixllak.  It  has  been  signed  In 
the  laat  day  or  two,  tbit  amendment? 
Mr.  Mardian.  Yes,  sir. 

Now  whatever  the  validity  of  this  gen- 
eral rule  of  authorizing  by  appn^riating, 
certainly  it  does  not  apply  when  Uie  Con- 
gress acts  in  the  blind,  when  the  new 
executive  move  comes  after  House  ac- 
tion, and  when  the  Senate  committee 
has  no  knowledge  of  what  it  supposedly 
is  approving.  Our  country  does  not  run 
this  way. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  "inherent 
power"  in  recent  months  from  this  Jus- 
tice Department.  It  Is  cited,  it  seems, 
every  time  the  Justice  Department  wants 
to  do  something  that  affronts  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Americans. 

We  heard  it  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  it  could  tap  phones  to  catch 
domestic  security  threats. 

We  heard  it  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sought  to  enjoin  newspapers  from 
publishing  despite  the  first  amendment 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  giving 
it  power  to  sue  for  injunctions  against 
the  press. 

We  hear  it  when  the  executive  branch 
refuses  to  tell  Congress  what  Congress 
has  a  right  to  know. 

We  hear  "Inherent  power"  all  the  time 
these  days.  "Inherent  power"  is  just  the 
modem  equivalent  of  the  divine  sov- 
ereignty of  kings. 

We  fought  a  revolution  to  rid  ourselves 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  inherent  powers 
of  George  m.  We  wrote  a  Constitution 
sharply  limiting  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  especisdly  the  President, 
because  we  knew  that  the  claim  of  in- 
herent power  is  just  another  name  for 
a  claim  to  eventual  total  unrestrained 
power  by  one  man. 

The  new  Executive  order  talks  about 
"totalitarian"  government  as  "auto- 
cratic," when  "control  is  centered  in  a 
single  individual,  group,  or  political 
party,  allowing  no  effective  representa- 
tion to  opposing  individuals,  groups,  or 
parties  and  providing  no  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  dissent." 

Well  what  Is  "inherent  power"  if  it 
means  that  the  people  elect  a  Congress 
which  has  "all"  legislative  power,  but 
the  "inherent  power"  doctrine  allows  the 
President  to  pass  laws  he  calls  Executive 
orders  despite  the  fact  the  Congress 
might  not  agree. 

I  do  not  mesui  to  suggest  that  this  is 
the  state  to  which  we  have  come  in  re- 
cent times.  But  again  I  want  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  for 
insight.  Y 

Mr.  Mardian  was  just  informing  the 
committee  of  the  issuance  of  the  new 
Executive  order  and  he  did  it  in  these 
words: 

Mr.  Mardian.  Since  the  decision  In  Boorda, 
the  activities  of  the  SACB  as  weU  as  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  Executive 
Order  10460,  issued  by  the  President  at  the 
United  States,  have  been  under  intensive 
study,  and  I  can  inform  the  committee  today 
that  the  President  has  signed  an  amendment 
to  Executive  Order  10450,  In  accordance  with 
his  constitutional  statuory  powers. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  President's 
"constitutional  statutory  powers."  It  is 
not  in  my  copy  of  the  Constitution.  If  It 
is  in  Mr.  Mardian's  copy,  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  it. 
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Mr.  President,  the  coostitutianal  issues 
Involvliur  the  first  amendment  and  sepa- 
ration of  powers  which  this  Executive 
order  raises  are  very  serious.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  put  in  a  position  of 
authorizing  money  for  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  Just  a  few  days 
after  an  Executive  order  like  this  is  is- 
sued giving  it  wide  and  unrestrained 
powers  to  do  great  harm  to  Americans. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  at  a  minimum 
to  make  clear  that  if  we  do  give  money 
to  the  Board,  we  are  not  thereby  ap- 
proving the  right  of  the  President  to 
invest  the  Board  with  these  new  duties. 

For  many  years  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  has  been  consid- 
ering the  question  of  the  so-called  leg- 
islative powers  of  the  President.  The 
Coostitutloiua  Rights  Subcommittee  has 
also  for  many  years  been  studying  the 
threats  to  the  first  amendment  that  lie 
in  lists  and  data  banks  such  as  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  would 
now  create. 

The  least  that  we  should  do,  therefore, 
is  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  approve  of  this  new  Ex- 
ecutive order  without  first  giving  it  the 
study  that  it  requires.  Idy  amendment 
is  designed  to  do  Just  that.  We  should 
wait  until  these  two  subcommittees  have 
a  chance  to  report  on  the  Issues,  and  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  to  consider  their 
report  and  debate  it  thoroughly.  If  the 
President  feels  the  great  necessity  for 
such  an  expansion  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board's  powers,  let  him 
submit  legislation  to  that  effect. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  legisla- 
tion, we  have  an  obligation  not  to  let 
pass  such  great  infringements  of  our 
constitutional  liberties.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  approve  my  amendment. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDlaNT     NO.      Ill 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qrawl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenhzdy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  121,  Intended  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  1531,  a  bill  relating  to  military  con- 
struction. 


ANNOUNCEMENT       OF       HEARING: 
VETERANS'  DRUG  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce, for  the  information  of  Senators, 
that  next  Tuesday.  July  20,  at  10:30  ajn. 
in  room  6202,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, the  Health  and  Hospitals  Subcom- 
mittee, which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  veterans'  drug  legisla- 
tion pending  before  that  subcommittee. 
The  principal  bills  under  consideration 
will  be  S.  2108.  which  I  introduced  on 
June  21,  1971 — and  an  amendment  to  it 
I  am  submitting  today — and  HJl.  9265. 
as  reported  out  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  on  June  30  and  ex- 
pected to  be  considered  by  the  full  House 
of  Representatives  on  Monday  July  19. 

The  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  Mr.  Fred  Rhodes,  and  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  will 


testify  at  this  hearing  which  will  be  con- 
sidered a  continuation  of  the  hearings 
of  June  15  and  23.  1971,  held  Jointly  by 
my  subcommittee  and  the  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HncHxs),  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  WeLfeue. 

The  second  witness  will  be  Dr.  Louis 
Jolyon  West,  director  of  the  Neuro- 
psychlatrlc  Institute,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    AMERICAN    LEGION    SPEAKS 
OUT  AGAIN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  spoken  out  on  two  vital 
issues  facing  our  Nation — the  strength  of 
the  UjB.  Navy  and  the  need  to  achieve 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  bring  these  excellent  resolu- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  so 
tiiat  my  colleagues  will  have  the  views 
of  this  dedicated  group  of  Americans  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  these  resolutions  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WherMM  the  safety  and  defense  of  theee 
United  States  should  be  a  concern  of  all  Its 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Navy  has  always  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  our  first  line  of  defense: 
and 

Whereas  In  the  years  since  World  War  n 
the  U.S.  Navy  has  seen  both  Its  surface  ves- 
sels and  submarine  service  become  largely 
obaolete;  and 

Whereas  In  this  same  period  of  time  the 
Navy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  grown  at  a  rate. 
both  In  number  of  vessels  and  In  modern- 
ness  of  equipment  and  design,  which  makes 
It  equal  or  superior  to  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  any  shift  In  Naval  superiority 
would  turn  the  balance  of  power  against 
the  United  States  and  put  us  In  a  secondary 
pKMlUon  In  protecting  our  Interests  at  home 
and  abroad; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Department.  The  American  Legion.  In 
Convention  assembled  this  IBth  day  of  June, 
1071.  In  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  that  we 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  Immediate  steps  to  return  this  coun- 
try to  its  position  as  the  world's  greatest 
sea  power  and  that  adequate  monies  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  a  program  of  fleet 
modernization  without  delay;  and 

Be  tt  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  The  American  Legion  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Hampshire  Congressional 
delegation  in  Washington  for  their  approval 
and  support. 

Whereas  there  Is  much  misunderstanding 
and  discontent  over  this  country's  stand  in 
Southeast  Asia:  and 

Whereas  we  find  the  ftudamental  princi- 
ples of  our  Oovemment  under  attack  by  sub- 
versive elements; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Departanent.  The  American  Legion,  In 
Convention  assembled  this  19th  day  of  June, 
1S71,  in  Hampton,  New  Hampahlre,  that  the 
Department  of  New  Hampshire  pledgee  its 
wholehearted  support  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  his  efforts  to  find  a  }ust  aad 
honorable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
be  urged  to  end  the  war  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  honor  and  with  the  returning 
home  of  all  P.O.W.'s;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  our  Congressional 
Delegation  in  Washington. 


U.S.  ARMS  TO  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
extremely  concerned  by  the  continuing 
shipment  of  U.S.  arms  to  Pakistan.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  the  awful  slaughter  has 
gone  on  in  East  Pakistan,  but  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  tools  for 
the  killing  is  intolerable.  This  is  why  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  with  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE  wlilch  would  Call  for  the 
suspension  of  all  military  sales  and  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  until  the  conflict 
is  resolved  and  until  the  distribution  of 
relief  supplies  is  undertaken. 

Moreover,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  economic  assistance,  aside  from 
humanitarian  relief,  should  also  be  cut 
off.  so  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Church-Saxbe  amendment  wtilch 
would  accomplish  this  end. 

A  professor  at  Rutgers  Law  School,  Dr. 
Albert  Blaustein.  shares  my  sentiments, 
and  he  has  tried  another  approach:  that 
of  going  to  the  courts  to  prevent  ship- 
ment of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  story 
about  Dr.  Blaustein's  activities  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Philadelphia   Evening   Bulletin 

Julys.  10711 
Law  PRorusoR  Stim  To  Block  Amu  Ship 

A  professor  at  Rutgers  University  School 
of  lAw  In  Camden,  Dr.  Albert  P.  Blaxisteln 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  in  New  York  yes- 
terday to  prevent  a  Pakistani  freighter  be- 
lieved to  be  carrying  arms  from  leaving  New 
York   harbor. 

A  civil  war  baa  ravaged  East  P>aklstan  since 
It  declared  Its  independence  from  West  Paki- 
stan last  March.  The  more  powerful  West 
Pakistan  is  reported  to  have  used  U.S.  arms 
In  crushing  the  Independence  movement. 

When  Blaustein  first  read  of  the  desolation 
and  plight  of  the  refugees  caused  by  the 
fighting,  he  formed  the  Bengla-Des^-Amerl- 
can  Foundation.  Bengla  Desh  means  Bengali 
nation  and  Is  the  name  given  to  Independent 
East   Pakistan 

axAos  ABOUT  rr 

Blaustein  first  read  newspaper  articles  on 
June  23  about  U.S.  arms  shipped  to  West 
Pakistan.  On  June  20  he  learned  that  the 
Pakistani  ship  Kapai,  was  In  New  York  and 
took  steps  with  a  New  York  law  firm  to  file 
the   suit. 

"The  question  Is  every  once  In  a  while  you 
ask  yourself  what  you  can  do."  said  the  law 
professor  yesterday,  "and  In  this  case  It  was 
to  get  a  court  order  to  restrain  that  ship 
from  leaving  the  harbor." 

Blaustein.  who  lives  In  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.. 
has  written  books  on  civil  rights  and  teaches 
a  seminar  in  race  relations. 

In  1063  he  wrote  a  report  on  desegregation 
of  the  Philadelphia  school  system.  Be  has 
also  worked  with  an  organization  to  contrcri 
the  world's  population  growth. 

Thursday  morning  the  10,000  ton  freighter 
slipped  across  the  port  to  a  pier  in  Newark. 
NJ.  When  Blaustein's  attorney  learned  this, 
the  regional  commissioner  of  customs  for  the 
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port  of  New  York  was  namMl  defendant  in 
the  cult. 

WAirr  CAioo  KxaKUfSD 


The  suit  sMks  to  bavs  the  vesasla  cargo 
wKamlnfKl  to  insure  it  does  not  vlolats  a  pres- 
idential executive  order.  Issued  March  2S, 
banning  arms  shipments  to  Pakistan. 

An  attorney  for  Blaustein  said  that  if 
ths  ship's  cargo  is  arms  and  its  license  was 
granted  after  March  36,  then  the  cargo  is 
contraband  and  subject  to  confiscation. 

Commenting  on  the  conditions  in  East 
Pakistan,  BUusteln  said,  "It  has  76  miUlon 
people  In  an  area  the  slae  of  Pennsylvania. 

"It's  incredible  to  conceive  so  many  people 
are  suffering  so  seriously.  We  have  such  a 
mess  In  the  Vietnam  war  we  have  forgotten 
we  are  a  humanitarian  nation.  " 


PLAYBOY  INTERVIEW: 
GEORGE  McGOVERN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  media  is  beginning  to  devote  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  candidates,  an- 
nounced and  unannounced,  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  President.  With 
election  day  some  15  months  away,  our 
party  is  most  fortimate  to  have  such  a 
group  of  able  candidates  from  which  to 
choose. 

The  current  issue  of  Playboy  magazine, 
just  out  on  the  newsstands,  contains  a 
fine  interview  with  George  McOovxrn, 
South  Dakota's  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator and  one  of  the  most  active  presiden- 
tial aspirants.  It  is  a  very  fine  interview 
and  gives  new  Insight  into  the  thinking 
and  activiities  of  our  colleague. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
interview  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Platbot  iNmviKw:   Oxobck  McGovskn 

A  blustery  Bronx  dawn  greeted  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovem  one  day  last  March.  For  the  sanita- 
tion men  be  was  to  meet — Latin.  Slavic,  black, 
Mediterranean — the  dreary  morning  began  as 
usual:  with  the  cluster  in  the  cold  before 
their  trucks,  the  ritual  daUy  "shape-up."  To 
the  accompaniment  of  reporters,  tape  record- 
ers, audio  cables  and  film  crews,  the  Senator 
approached  them  cautiously,  with  a  hand 
advanced  and  a  small  smile.  His  manner  was 
polite,  almost  timid,  with  none  of  the  back- 
slapping  bonhomie  of  a  Rockefeller,  the  easy 
grace  of  a  Kennedy  nor  the  volubility  of  a 
Humphrey.  He  acted  as  If  be  felt  that  even  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  should  observe 
a  certain  decoriun  among  people  he  doesn't 
know  very  well.  But  the  men  responded  sym- 
pathetically—  answering  his  questions  about 
municipal  sanitation,  offering  the  opinions 
he  solicited  on  the  war  and  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. Although  the  television  cameras 
were  nearby,  McOovem  made  no  speeches. 
Instead,  he  sipped  coffee  from  a  paper  cup 
and  listened — which  is  unusual  for  a  political 
candidate.  When  he  left  that  Bronx  garage, 
it  was  unclear  whether  he  had  won  any 
votes,  but  he  had  certainly  found  out  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  a  great  city  and 
about  the  men  who  live  and  work  in  it. 

Learning  something  of  these  problems  is 
crucial  if  McOovem  is  to  become  President, 
for  he  is  a  country  boy  to  the  core.  He  knows 
that  American  society's  crisis  point  is  its 
cities,  but  he  was  raised  among  horses  and 
chickens  in  South  Dakota,  and  It's  there  that 
he  stUl  feels  most  at  home.  Even  McOovem 
recognizee  that  it's  fair  to  ask  whether  a  man 
of  40  can  learn  enough  about  America's  met- 
ropolitan malaise  to  lead,  as  be  hopes  to  do. 
a  Presidential  campaign  for  social  regenera- 


tion. He  thinks  the  answer  is  ya»— but  the 
isamlng  wont  be  easy.  Hsnoe  his  crash  course 
In  urban  aSain  through  the  dingy  streets  of 
the  Bronx,  past  rows  of  abandoned  build- 
ings, across  intersections  crowded  with  junk- 
ies. Into  slum  neighborhoods  appalling  even 
to  hardened  New  Torkers. 

"If  we  had  taken  him  Into  some  of  thoae 
buUdlngs."  said  an  assistant  to  Bronx  Con- 
gressman Herman  Bsdlllo,  "it  would  have 
taken  him  a  lifetime  to  forgat  the  stench. 
He's  not  ready  for  that  yet."  At  one  church, 
he  heard  blacks  and  Puerto  Blcans  de- 
nounce one  another  as  racists.  At  another, 
they  Joined  together  to  excoriate  the  city 
administration,  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
the  landlords,  the  poverty  program.  All  day 
long  McOovem  looked  and  listened — and 
exposed  himself  to  the  staggering  variety  of 
inhumanity  one  finds  on  the  imderslde  of 
urban  life.  When  the  tour  was  over,  he  col- 
lapsed Into  the  air  shuttle  back  to  Wash- 
ington, his  body  exhausted  and  his  head 
swimming,  but  with  the  feeling  that  this 
had   been  an   indispensable   experience. 

George  McOovem  didn't  always  want  to  be 
President.  That  would  have  been  presump- 
tuo\u  for  the  son  of  a  dust-bowl  preacher 
growing  up  in  Depression  poverty.  His  father 
the  late  Reverend  Joseph  C.  McOovem, 
played  semlprofessional  baseball  around  Des 
Moines  after  World  War  One  before  setting 
out  on  an  odyasey  that  took  him  from  town 
to  town  organizing  Wesleyan  Methodist  con- 
gregations. Finally,  he  set  up  his  own  pul- 
pit in  Avon,  a  South  Dakota  prairie  town  of 
800  people.  There  Oeorge  Stanley  McOovem 
was  bom  on  July  10.  1023.  Six  years  later, 
the  family — which  now  Included  two  boys 
and  two  girls — migrated  to  MitcheU,  a  com- 
parative metropolis  of  6000.  Etched  In  Mc- 
Oovern's  boyhood  memories  are  days  in 
Mitchell  when  cabbage  and  potatoes  wet«  all 
the  family  had  to  eat.  Is  It  MitcheU  that  he 
still  considers  home. 

Educated  in  the  local  public  schools,  Mc- 
Oovem was  attending  DakoU  Wesleyan 
University  when  World  War  Two  erupted. 
He  enlisted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  won  his 
wlngB  as  a  bomber  pilot  and  fiew  35  missions 
over  Europe  from  bsses  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy.  On  his  30th  mission,  when  flak  struck 
his  plane  and  mortally  wounded  his  navi- 
gator, McOovem  nursed  the  disabled  aircraft 
to  a  crash  landing  on  the  tiny  Adriatic  Island 
of  Viz  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  for  valor.  (He  has  often 
said  that  his  military  record  established  the 
credentials  that  entitled  him  to  become  a 
Vietnam  dove  many  years  later.)  After  the 
war,  he  retximed  to  take  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  Dakota  Wesleyan,  then  went  on  for  a 
doctorate  In  history  at  Northwestern.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  McOovem.  whose 
family  was  nominally  Republican,  became  a 
Democrat — because,  he  explains,  "My  study 
of  history  convinced  me  that  the  Democrats 
were  more  on  the  side  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can." In  1053,  while  he  was  teaching  history 
and  political  science  at  Dakota  Wesleyan,  he 
decided  to  enter  politics  full  time. 

Just  30,  McOovem  became  the  first  salaried 
organizer  for  the  almost  nonexistent  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  South  Dakota,  which  held  no 
major  offices  and  only  two  of  the  legislature's 
110  seats.  After  three  years  of  intensive  and 
successful  efforts  to  rebuild  the  party,  he  ran 
for  Congress  himself.  His  campaign  was 
conducted  on  a  shoestring,  a  contribution 
often  consisting  of  a  chicken,  which  would 
serve  as  the  candidate's  supper.  Once  he  had 
to  peddle  campaign  buttons  at  a  picnic  to 
earn  his  transportatloD  to  the  next  day's 
rally.  Yet  he  won  the  election  and  remained 
In  the  House  for  two  terms,  where  he  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  man  with  thoroughly 
liberal  oonvlctloas — luid  enough  good  sense 
to  make  s\u«  the  farmers  back  home  were 
w»U  cared  for.  In  lOflO,  McOovern  ran  for  the 


Senata  against  Karl  Mundt,  a  eousrvatlvs 
Bq>uldlcan,  and  lost.  -HMn  tiis  nswty  slsetwl 
PresMsnt,  John  F.  KsnnMly,  namsd  Him  di- 
rector ot  ths  Food  for  Peace  program— a  per- 
fect platform  for  a  fatm-stats  humaaltarlaii. 
By  getting  rid  of  farm  surpluass  and  fiHd- 
tng  ths  poor,  McOovam  sndsawd  titmslf 
to  liberals  and  ooassrratlvM  alike.  Tbma,  tn 
1063.  he  ran  for  the  Senate  again  and  un- 
seated the  incumbent  Republican,  Ssnator 
Joe  Bottum,  by  697  votes. 

If  there  is  oos  issue  that  has  donlnatsd 
McOoTsm's  entire  Ssnats  earssr.  It  has  bsan 
his  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Slnos  bs 
made  his  first  speech  on  ths  subjset  In  8sp- 
tember  1063,  he  has  ssen  ttM  antiwar  move- 
ment grow  from  a  quixotic  lost  cause  to  a 
majority  poslUon,  both  in  Oongtves  and  in 
the  nation.  It  was  Vietnam,  mor*  than  any- 
thing else,  that  attracted  him  to  the  Fnsl- 
dentlal  candidacy  of  Robert  Kennedy  in 
1068,  though  he  had  personally  been  much 
closer  to  Hubert  Humphrey.  After  Kennedy 
was  assswlnated.  McOovem  was  urged  to 
hold  Kennedy's  antiwar  supporters  together 
by  running  himself  at  the  Chicago  ocmven- 
tlon;  It  was  a  rearguard  action,  but  he  re- 
ceived 146V^  delegate  votes.  He  also  oau^t 
a  severe  case  of  Presidential  flu.  Slnoe  the 
election  of  Richard  Nixon,  and  his  own  re- 
election to  the  Senate,  McOovem  has  In- 
tensified his  opposition  to  the  war — antl 
worked  to  solidify  his  Presidential  ambitions 
for  1073. 

Throughout  the  first  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  he  made  hundreds  of  ap- 
pearances on  college  campusss.  trying  In  his 
unostentatious  way  to  keep  antiwar  ardor 
alive.  In  the  Senate,  he  cosponsored  with 
Oregon  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  a  resolution 
requiring  the  withdrawal  of  aU  American 
forces  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  1071. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  he  fixed  pub- 
lic attention  on  hunger  in  America  and  re- 
focused  on  his  old  objective  of  feeding  the 
poor.  And  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee's  McOovem  Commis- 
sion, he  pressed  successfully  for  adoption 
of  a  new  set  of  rules  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  1068  fiasco  at  Chicago  by  sssuring  the 
open,  democratic  selection  of  national-con- 
vention delegates.  Meanwhile,  he  labored 
slowly  and  methodlcaUy  to  buUd  the  staff 
and  organization  necessary  for  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

On  January  18.  1071,  McOovem  formally 
declared  his  candidacy,  promising  the  Amer- 
ican people  "a  way  out  of  the  wlldemees." 
It  was  an  unprecedentedly  early  announce- 
ment and  the  first  of  the  political  season. 
But  It  was  necessary,  McOovem  explained. 
If  he  was  to  conduct  himself  with  candor 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  up  lost  ground 
on  his  better-known  rivals.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  stepped  up  his  travels  thrbughout  the 
country,  quietly  seeking  support,  developing 
the  themes  of  his  campcilgn,  looking  and 
learning  in  a  manner  that  befits  a  scholar 
and  former  professor.  According  to  the  latest 
polls,  McOovem  has  been  gaining  in  the  race 
for  the  nomination — but  he  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  the  candidate  to  fit  In 
the  time  for  this  "Playboy  Interview"  with 
MUton  Vtorst.  a  political  coltuuilst  syndi- 
cated by  the  Washington  Star.  But  after  a 
few  false  starts,  the  schedule  was  set.  the 
office  phones  were  turned  off,  the  neckties 
were  looeened  and  the  two  men  settled  down 
to  talk.  McOovem  made  only  one  rule:  He 
refused  to  criticize  his  Democratic  rivals. 
With  that  In  mind,  Vlorst  began  by  ssklng 
him  to  discuss  his  aspirations. 

Platbot.  Senator,  why  do  you  want  to  be 
President? 

MoOovnur.  BaslcaUy,  because  I  have  the 
confidence  and  the  understanding  to  do 
something  about  the  most  important  prob- 
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I«iBa  tbat  oonJtont  tb*  eoontry  today.  It 
tOMj  aoazul  oUt-fMblooad  to  aay  tbat  I  lore 
tbls  ootuUry-  tnu  I  do  and  I'm  deeply  dU- 
tnaaad  owtg  tba  mistaken  dlreotlons  we're 
punnlnc.  We're  oo  the  wrong  course  in  tbe 
wodd  and  tbe  problems  we're  neglecting  bere 
•(  home  have  baoome  ao  aente  that  1973  may 
be  tbe  laat  tumannind  chance  well  have.  II 
we  continue  under  the  kind  at  leadership 
we're  bad  In  recent  years.  It's  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  our  society  can  surrlve. 

PL4TBOT.  What  makes  ,you  think  you're 
more  qualified  for  this  job  than  Nixon — or 
Muskle.  Kennedy,  Hughes,  Bayh,  Jackson, 
Humphrey  and  all  the  otber  Democrats 
wboae  nsmee  baye  been  mentioned  as  Pres- 
idential prospects? 

MoOovasir.  In  addition  to  my  exprrlenoe.  I 
think  I  have  a  steady,  dependable  tempera- 
mexK,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  history  and  some 
degree  of  Imagination.  And  I  don't  think  I 
exptoda  under  pressure. 

PtATBOT.  Are  you  referring  to  tbe  reports 
suggesting  that  your  rival  for  tbe  nomina- 
tion. Senator  Muskle,  Is  short-fused? 

UcOoraaiT.  No,  not  at  aU.  I'm  Just  talking 
about  an  assessment  of  my  own  stivngths; 
I  think  I  bare  tbe  capacity  to  stand  up  un- 
der enormous  presstu«.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that's  when  I  do  best.  I  believe  that,  should 
I  become  President,  the  confrontation  with 
dUBcult  problems  would  draw  out  the  best 
in  me  rather  than  the  worst.  I'm  the  type  of 
person  whoee  beet  writing  best  speaking,  best 
performances  bave  always  come  at  times  of 
greatest  challenge;  that's  a  good  quality  to 
have  in  tbe  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 
I  also  think  I  have  a  broader  and  more  sen- 
sitlTe  per^Mctlve  than  the  other  candidates 
on  the  really  crucial  problems — and  the  al- 
ternative posslbllltlea— before  tbe  country.  I 
wouldn't  be  running  If  I  dldnt  have  the  con- 
viction that  I  bad  something  to  offer  that 
tbe  otber  candidates  dont  bave.  There's  no 
point  la  running  Just  to  bave  a  contest 
among  equals. 

PijkTBOT.  What  do  you  think  are  your  most 
serious  personal  handicaps — in  terms  of  not 
only  becoming  President  but  of  exerolalng 
tbe  powers  of  tbe  Preetdsocy? 

MoOovasH.  Well,  I  suppose  the  fact  that 
I'm  not  as  dynamic,  as  flamboyant  a  per- 
sonality as  a  Theodore  Roossvelt  or  a  Rank- 
lin  Roosevelt.  Though  I  think  tbsret  en- 
tirely too  much  empbasla  placed  on  "cha- 
risma" In  politics,  I  must  admit  that  it  would 
be  nice  If,  without  being  unnatural,  I  bad  a 
few  more  exciting  personal  qiulitles  than  I 
do.  But  I  thing  tboes  quaUtlas  wUl  develop. 
I  found  In  Chicago  In  1068,  strangely  enough, 
a  new  vein  of  excitement  running  In  myself. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  way  my  brlaf  bid 
for  tbe  Presidency  stirred  currents  within 
me  that  I  felt  were  transmitted  to  other 
people.  There  was  no  one  in  Chicago  who 
said,  "Well,  he's  a  nice  guy,  but  he's  dull," 
when  I  oonfronted  Humphrey  end  McCarthy 
on  the  only  stage  where  all  of  us  appeared. 
Many  of  those  who  were  there,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  told  me  I  came  across  as  tbe  most 
exciting  of  tbe  three. 

Platbot.  It's  been  said  that  a  man  must 
have  an  extraordinary  sense  of  rlghteous- 
neas  to  want  to  be  Preetdent,  perhaps  even  a 
power  neurosis.  Do  you  agree? 

McOoTXEM.  I  don't  think  it  requires  a 
power  neurosis.  As  a  noatter  of  fact,  I  be- 
lieve anyone  who  hack»  away  from  tbe  op- 
portunity— If  he's  In  a  position  to  make  a 
reasonable  bid  for  the  Presidency  and  baa 
some  uiuleratandlng  of  what  needs  to  be 
done — may  be  neurotic.  It  does  require  great 
self-confidence  and  maybe  some  ciegioc  of 
arrogance  to  run  for  tbe  Prsaidsncy,  but  to 
me  that  stops  short  of  being  a  neurosis. 

Pi^TsoT.  It's'  also  been  said  that  a  man 
who  wanta  to  run  for  the  Presideitcy  hss  to 
have  a  kind  of  political  killer  instlnet — and 
that  you  don't  have  It. 


MbOovBur.  The  great  Presidents,  in  my 
judgment,  weren't  men  with  the  killer  in- 
stinct. Tbe  three  biggest  Presidential  monu- 
ments in  the  Oaplt<M  are  dedicated  to  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Unooln.  These  were 
very  tough-minded  men,  but  it  wasnt  the 
klUer  Instinot  that  guided  them.  I  think 
these  were  men  with  a  rare  degree  of  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  compassion — qualities 
that  are  much  needed  now.  Some  cynics 
feel  that  decency  in  a  politician  is  a  handi- 
cap. But  I  think  a  sense  of  decency— not 
prudishness  nor  sanctimonious  self-rlght- 
eousnsss  but  old-faahloned  oonoem  and  love 
for  others — wUl  be  eesentlal  In  the  next  Pres- 
ident. Thai's  tbe  kind  of  President  I  want 
to  be. 

Pi^raoT.  Dont  you  find  tbat  you  have  to 
oompromlas  youietif  to  some  degree  In  or- 
der to  raise  money,  to  make  alllanoee,  to  or- 
ganise a  coaUUon  behind  you,  to  disasso- 
ciate yourself  from  supporters  who  have  be- 
came lUbilitles? 

McOovuf.  WeU,  I've  probably  had  to  do 
less  of  that  sort  of  thing  than  most  candi- 
dates seUtng  out  for  the  Presidency,  be- 
cause ITe  recognised  from  the  beginning 
that  the  principal  assets  I  have  as  a  candi- 
date are  my  reputation  and  my  record  of 
being  myself,  of  not  trying  to  create  some 
kind  of  manufactured  position  or  Image.  I've 
tended  over  the  years  to  speak  out  with 
considerable  candor.  I  haven t  backed  away 
from  any  of  the  tough  Issues,  even  though 
they  required  paying  a  penalty.  It  may  weU 
be  that  In  seeking  the  nomination.  111  be 
more  circumspect  about  the  kinds  of  groups 
I'm  aasooUted  with,  but  so  far  I  bavent  re- 
jected Identification  with  controversial 
groups.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  speak  out 
against  such  sacred  cows  as  J.  Sdgar  Hoover, 
and  I'm  going  to  continue  such  direct  talk, 
even  reoognlBlng  that  It  may  cost  me  sup- 
port in  some  areas. 

Platbot.  In  this  connection.  Is  It  possible 
that  the  press — or  your  opponents — will 
dredge  up  a  scandal  in  your  cloeet? 

McOovnx.  I  dont  think  so.  I  wouldnt 
want  everything  In  my  personal  life  spread 
on  a  billboard  any  more  than  anyone  else 
would,  because  we've  all  had  our  escapades. 
But  I've  never  In  my  life  knowingly  cheated 
anybody  out  of  a  penny  nor  taken  a  bribe 
nor  done  anything  that  I  feel  is  basically  dis- 
honest. And  I  dont  think  there  are  any 
scandals  that  are  so  serious  that.  If  they 
were  spread  around,  would  be  of  any  par- 
ticular consequence.  They  might  be  embar- 
rassing, but  I  don't  think  they'd  be  fatal. 

Platbot.  Who's  supplying  tbe  money  for 
your  campaign? 

McOovxaK.  We've  had  a  few  contributions 
in  the  91000  or  MOOO  range,  but  M  percent 
of  the  more  than  9300.000  we've  raised  so  far 
has  come  in  small  amounts— averaging 
around  ten  dollars  aplec»— from  direct  mail, 
which  may  be  new  In  American  politics.  I 
dont  think  any  Presidential  campaign  ever 
began  with  a  direct-mail  fund  appeal  In  ad- 
vance of  an  actual  announcMnent.  And  Its 
been  successful.  At  least  at  this  point,  I  can 
legitimately  claim  to  be  a  grassroots  can- 
didate. 

Pi^TBOT.  How  much  money  will  you  need 
between  now  and  tbe  convention? 

McOovxBw.  Well  need  MOOWO  in  1971. 
probably  another  9600.000  for  the  first  cou- 
ple of  primaries — and  beyond  that,  no  one 
can  tell.  It  can  run  Into  mUliona,  depending 
on  how  many  primaries  we  enter  and  on  bow 
well  we  do.  We  must  show  some  strength  In 
the  early  primaries  to  raise  the  *^«^^  of 
money  it  takes  to  campaign  in  such  big  states 
sa  CaUfomU.  New  York  and  IlUnoU. 

P«-»vBOT.  How  do  you  see  your  strategy  for 
the  nomination  shaping  up  at  this  stage?  WUl 
you  stress  personal  pollUcal  contacts  or  pri- 
maries or  just  try  to  make  a  big  papular 
wave? 


McOovxxN.  I  think  we  bave  to  do  every 
thing.  Every  ttme  I  think  we've  got  a  neat 
strategy  worked  out,  I  see  some  missing  ele- 
ment that  we  have  to  fill.  I  find  it's  a  very 
bad  operating  procedure,  for  example,  to  go 
into  a  state  without  advance  telephone  calls 
and  personal  letters  to  key  party  leaders 
labor  leadWB,  farm  leaders— those  who  regard 
themselves  as  the  ntl  movers  and  shapers  In 
their  state.  AU  this  takes  an  enormous 
amount  of  time,  but  It's  eesentlal  when  you 
consider  that  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it 
the  candidate  will  be  selected  by  about  1500 
of  these  people  at  the  next  national  conven- 
tion. 

Tou  can  anticipate  that  BO  or  00  percent  of 
those  who  were  delegates  in  '68  are  going  to 
be  back  in  "n.  Though  tbe  delegaUons  have 
not  yet  been  selected,  I  know  at  least  a  doaen 
people  who  wUl  be  delegates  from  South 
DakoU,  because  they're  going  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary,  no  matter  what  the  system  of 
delegate  selection  is.  to  see  that  their  names 
are  put  forward.  That  tends  to  be  true  In 
every  stete.  If  we're  Intdllgent  enough,  well 
be  able  to  antleipata  and  work  with  at  least 
half  of  these  former  delegates. 

Beyond  that  is  tbe  question  of  bow  you  tn- 
fiuence  their  votes.  One  way  Is  to  show  that 
you  have  broad  popular  appeal  axMl  that  you 
can  be  elected.  That  requires  effective  speak- 
ing when  you're  In  the  state  and  some  de- 
monstration that  you  know  how  to  put  to- 
gether an  organisation.  But  if  there's  just  one 
central  approach  that  I'm  trying  to  keep  in 
mind,  it's  to  demonstrate  to  people  that  they 
can  trust  me,  that  when  I  tell  them  soms- 
thing,  I  mean  it.  If  there's  any  over-all 
Btratsgy,  it's  to  reeolve  every  question  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  honest  and  then  to  stay  with 
that  position. 

Pi^TBOT.  In  view  of  the  reforms  of  your 
own  McOovem  Commission  inside  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  aren't  all  convention  delegates 
supposed  to  repressnt  a  popular  mandate 
much  more  than  before,  so  that  as  individuals 
they  wUl.  presumbly,  assume  less  Importance? 

McOovKBic.  That's  correct.  But  even  within 
a  perfectly  open,  responsive  pcHltical  system, 
the  person  who  works  tbe  hardest  at  trying 
to  get  selected  as  a  delegate  Is  still  going  to 
do  pretty  well.  No  matter  what  system  we  de- 
vise— ^whether  it's  a  primary  or  a  cauciu  or 
a  convention  system — the  most  ambitious 
and  the  most  persistent  potential  delegates 
are.  In  at  least  SO  percent  of  tbe  cases,  going 
to  t>e  the  ones  who  come  out  as  delegates. 

But  it's  a  fact  that  the  18  guideUnes  of  the 
so-called  McOovem  Commission  wUl  make 
the  next  convention  a  more  grass-roots  con- 
vention than  any  political  party  has  had  in 
memory.  The  guidelines  are  devised  to 
eliminate  boes  rule,  to  make  certain  that 
women  and  minorities  are  well  repreeented, 
to  prohibit  excessive  fees  and  expenses  and  to 
assure  that  delegates  aren't  choeen  before 
the  issues  and  candidates  are  known.  In 
short,  the  giUdelines  will  take  delegate  selec- 
tion out  of  the  back  rooms  of  politics  and 
into  tbe  open.  I  think  it  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  that  the  slates  will  be  more  repre- 
sentative than  they've  been  In  the  past.  I 
would  think,  for  Instance,  that  at  the  next 
convention  well  see  a  representation  of 
blacks,  young  people,  women.  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Mexican-Americans  and  Indians  that's  far 
closer  to  their  proportion  in  the  population, 
certainly  eloaer  thian  ever  before  in  history. 

Platbot.  Tou  said  tbe  commission's  guide- 
lines bave  been  devised  to  eliminate  boea  rule 
at  conventions.  Does  that  include  Mayor 
Daley? 

McCtovBtK.  Mayor  Daley  likes  to  win  elec- 
tions, and  he  saw  the  disastrous  impact  that 
iMes-type  Images  bad  on  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1B68.  It  wasn't  an  accident  that 
Mayor  Daley  motioned  at  the  nunois  State 
Convention  to  adopt  the  McOovem  Com- 
mission   guidelines  unanimously.   It  wasn't 
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an  accident  that  he  was  tbe  lead-off  witness 
at  the  McOovem  Commission  public  hear- 
ings In  Chicago  in  1969.  He's  a  very  able  and 
astute  political  Qgure  who  realizes  that  it's 
not  smart  to  t>e  against  political  reform  these 
days. 

Platbot.  Are  you  the  kind  of  man.  like 
Mayor  Daley,  who  surrounds  himself  with 
those  who  agree  with  you,  or  do  you  like 
to  employ  people  who'll  tell  you  the  truth 
about  yourself  even  when  it  Isn't  pleasant? 

McOovxxN.  I  certainly  wouldn't  character- 
ize Mayor  Daley  as  you  do,  but  spealUng  for 
myself,  I  can  take  criticism,  though  some- 
times it  depresses  me  if  I  hear  it  late  at 
night  when  I'm  tired.  Yet  I  know  it's 
desperately  Important  to  have  people  around 
you  who'll  tell  you  the  truth.  I  think  that's 
the  greatest  single  hazard  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  faces.  One  of  the  best 
books  on  politics  I've  seen  In  a  long  time  was 
written  by  President  Johnson's  press  secre- 
tary, George  Reedy.  It  describee  with  marvel- 
ous insight  the  way  in  which  Presidents  are 
isolated  from  reality  by  ambitious  assistants, 
and  also  the  way  In  which  tbe  office  corrupts 
a  President.  He's  flattered  and  cajoled.  It's 
always  helicopters  waiting  and  drivers  and 
Secret  Service  and  secretaries  and  everything 
right  at  his  command.  He's  also  under  such 
great  pressure  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
get  his  ear  tends  to  develop  views  that  are 
compatible  with  the  President's. 

The  great  master  at  that  art  was  Walt 
Roetow,  who  could  always  put  into  a  neat 
rationalization  tbe  horrible  things  that  we 
were  doing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Whenever  some 
catastrophe  would  take  place  out  there.  Walt 
had  a  way  of  saying  that  it  was  part  of  Plan 
A  or  Plan  Z.  designed  to  give  great  difficulty 
six  months  from  now  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. Everything  was  rationalized  Into 
a  pattern.  You  have  to  avoid  the  rational- 
izers, who  are  always  trying  to  make  you  look 
good  and  who  have  a  way  of  explaining  away 
catastropbee  instead  o(  telling  you  the  truth. 

PuiTBOT.  Do  you  think  President  Nixon 
has  isolated  himself  as  Johnson  did  from 
diverse  opinion? 

McOovERN.  Yes,  I  think  he  has.  I  think 
the  people  around  Nixon  are  people  who  are 
generally  compatible  with  him  and  with  his 
views;  I  don't  think  he's  got  anyone  on  his 
staff  who's  really  a  devil's  advocate.  I  don't 
think  he  really  invites  people  who  disagree 
with  him  in  for  lengthy  discussions.  In  view 
of  what  happened  to  his  predecessor,  I  really 
don't  understand  why  Nixon's  doesn't  have 
a  steady  stream  of  people  coming  in  from 
various  parts  of  our  society — people  who  are 
critical  students  of  the  American  scene: 
joumaliste  who  will  really  level  with  htm  in 
private,  clergymen,  professors,  poets,  people 
of  all  kinds  who  will  tell  him  the  truth.  I 
would  do  that  If  I  were  President — if  only 
to  keep  myself  intellectually  alive. 

Platbot.  Is  your  jjersonality  so  different 
from  Nixon's? 

McGovKKN.  I  don't  know  Nixon  very  well. 
I  really  don't  know  what  his  personality  is 
like.  Of  all  the  men  prominent  in  public  life. 
I  know  the  least  about  Nixon  and  feel  the 
most  uncertain  about  what  kind  of  person 
he  is.  Yet  I  would  say.  inatlnctively,  that 
over  the  years  I  can't  think  of  anyone  I 
would  regard  as  more  of  an  antithesis  of  me 
than  Richard  Nixon. 

PiATBOT.  In  what  ways? 

McOovebn.  Well,  in  terms  of  the  way  we 
reach  judgments  and  the  way  we  deal  with 
people.  I  have  the  feeUng  that  Nixon  is  a 
very  detached  man  who  sees  politics  as  a 
process  in  which  you  manipulate  various 
levers  to  advance  your  career,  rather  than  as 
a  process  you  use  to  advance  certain  ideals. 
Maybe  that's  unfair  to  him.  but  much  of  his 
career  seems  to  me  to  have  been  built  on 
undercutting  the  reputation  of  other  people. 
He's  almost  the  last  man  I  wanted  to  see  be- 
come President  of  the  United  States.  If 
someone  had  told  me  in  his  great  wltch- 


hunUng  days  back  In  the  Forties  and  PUtiee, 
when  be  was  on  the  Joe  McCarthy  line,  that 
be  would  someday  be  Preaident,  It  would 
have  appalled  me. 

Platbot.  Does  it  appall  you  now? 

McOovKBN.  Well,  yes,  it  does.  I  suppose 
one  of  the  reasons  I'm  not  more  appalled  is 
that  I  think  the  Democrats  invited  it  by  not 
addressing  themselves  to  the  transcendent 
Issue  of  the  Sixties,  which  was  tbe  Indochina 
war.  We  played  into  Nixon's  hands  in  stand- 
ing so  faithfully  by  President  Johnson's  dis- 
astrous war  policy,  allowing  Nixon  to  asstu-e 
the  American  people,  quite  falsely,  that  he 
bad  a  secret  plan  for  peace.  How  any  Presi- 
dent can  then  go  on  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  finest  hours  in 
our  national  history — while  claiming  to  be 
"winding  down"  the  war — Is  Just  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Either  he  is  so  totally  out  of 
touch  with  reality  that  he  should  not  be 
President,  or  he's  willing  to  be  Just  a  cheap 
propagandist  in  order  to  put  a  false  face 
on  something  the  people  need  to  confront 
for  what  it  is.  Nixon  had  an  opportunity 
when  he  was  elected  to  say.  "I  didn't  start 
this  war.  but  I  did  pledge  to  end  it  and  I'm 
going  to  do  it."  But  when  he  says  it's  the 
finest  hour  in  our  history  and  that  he's  go- 
ing to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  meet  any 
kind  of  challenge  from  the  other  side.  I 
think  that's  not  only  a  betrayal  of  the  pub- 
lic trust  that  brought  him  into  the  White 
House,  I  think  it's  also  deceitful  and  dis- 
honorable. 

Platbot.  The  President  said  not  long  ago 
that  the  reason  he  dismissed  Gallup  Polls 
indicating  widespread  public  disenchant- 
ment with  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  that  he 
"understands  history"  Ijetter  than  most 
Americans.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 

McOovEBM.  Nixon  is  a  shrewd  enough  his- 
torian to  know  that  where  you  stand  in  the 
polls  in  1971  has  very  little  to  do  with  where 
you're  going  to  t>e  In  1972.  I'm  sure  he  figures 
that  if  he  diminishes  the  war  on  the  ground 
and  reduces  casualties  and  if  the  economy 
bounces  back  with  some  strength,  he'll  be  In 
pretty  good  shape  by  Election  Day.  I  think 
he  does  have  that  kind  of  historical  perspec- 
tive. As  for  the  great  trends  of  history,  how- 
ever, I  think  that  the  American  people's 
sense  that  we're  on  the  wrong  course  is  more 
profound  than  the  President's.  He's  more 
inclined  to  put  a  rosy  interpretation  on  the 
situation  than  the  American  people  are;  I 
think  they're  closer  to  reality.  In  that  sense. 
I  believe  his  knowledge  of  history  has  failed 
him. 

Platbot.  Does  he  have  an  anti-Communist 
ideologue's  view  of  history? 

McGovxKK.  It  may  very  well  be  that  he's 
clinging  to  his  old  prejudices  and.  be- 
cause of  that,  has  cut  himself  off  from  sound 
historical  perspective.  But  I  must  say.  he 
seems  to  show  signs  of  moderation.  He's 
made  overtures  to  the  Chinese,  he's  let  the 
SALT  discussions  go  forward  and  he's  been 
to  central  and  eastern   Europe. 

Platbot.  Do  you  feel  he's  beginning  to 
think  in  terms  of  coexistence? 

McGovxxN.  I  hope  so.  Speaking  for  my- 
self. I  think  communism  is  another  eco- 
nomic system  that  doesn't  happen  to  fit 
my  view  of  how  society  ought  to  be  orga- 
nized, but  I'm  willing  to  live  In  a  world  of 
diversity  and  I  think  we  can  get  along 
with  the  Communists.  If  people  want  to  be 
organized  under  a  Communist  system,  we've 
got  to  accept  the  fact  that  this  Is  their 
judgment  to  make.  The  Soviets  may  be  in 
competition  with  us,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
we  can't  coexist  peacefully  with  them.  And 
I  think  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Chi- 
nese. We  have  had  the  view  too  long  that 
because  they  are  Communists,  they  are  our 
mortal  enemies. 

I  think  even  Nixon  is  beginning  to  see 
that.  I  mean,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  being 
wined  and  dined  in  Romania  by  the  Com- 
munist government.  And  he  doesnt  seem  to 


be  particularly  dlstuit>ed  about  communism 
In  Yugoslavia.  He  even  talks  of  being  con- 
cerned about  Czechoslovakia  because  of  tbe 
difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  think 
even  be  is  t>eglnnlng  to  see  that  you  can 
survive  in  the  same  world  with  Communists, 
that  we  dont  have  to  get  involved  in  any 
more  holy  crusades  to  "stem  the  Red  tide  " 

Platbot.  If  that's  true,  why  does  Nixon 
remain  so  hostile  to  the  idea  of  Communist 
representation  in  a  postwar  Vietnamese 
coalition  govemmentf 

McOovxBN.  That's  where  his  antl-Oommu- 
nlst  Instinct  has  survived  most  disastrous- 
ly. You  cant  run  a  schizophrenic  foreign 
policy.  A  foreign  policy  has  to  stand  for — 
and  against — the  same  things  everywhere.  I 
simply  dont  understand  how  he  can  recon- 
cile himself  to  communism  In  Romania  and 
yet  not  stand  the  prospect  of  communism  In 
Vietnam.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  who  con- 
trols Vietnam  is  of  approximately  tbe  same 
strategic  significance  as  who  controls  Al- 
bania. If  we  hadn't  become  involved  there, 
most  of  us  wouldn't  even  know  where  Hanoi 
is.  I  think  it  was  Ken  Oalbralth  who  said 
that  if  we  hadnt  become  Involved,  Vietnam 
would  be  enjoying  the  oblivion  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

Platbot.  We  gather  that  you  dont  be- 
lieve In  the  domino  theory. 

McGovxBN.  If  you're  talking  about  the 
theory  that  when  one  country  falls  to  com- 
munism, others  will  somehow  follow  it,  sort 
of  automatically.  I  don't  believe  that  at  all 
In  fact.  I  believe  quite  the  reverse.  Our  med- 
dling In  Indochina  has  hastened  the  fall  of 
of  the  dominoes.  Laos  and  Cambodia  were 
doing  quite  well  until  we  came  along,  and 
now  I'm  not  sure  what's  going  to  happen  to 
them. 

Platbot.  Do  you  sympathize  with  tbe  as- 
pirations of  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  allies? 

McGovxBN.  In  that  they're  striving  for  na- 
tional Independence,  yes.  Tbelr  posture  is 
more  legitimate  than  that  of  General  Thieu, 
who  Is  really  a  creature  of  French  and  Ameri- 
can power.  I  can  scarcely  condone  the  terror 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Hanoi  have  adopted  as  a 
military  tactic,  but  they've  been  on  the  side 
of  Vietnamese  national  self-interest  ever 
since  they  expelled  the  Japanese  and  then 
the  French,  Now  it's  our  tum. 

However  good  our  Intentions  may  originally 
have  been — saying  we  were  going  there  to 
ensure  self-determination — our  purpose  be- 
gan wearing  thin  from  the  very  beginning. 
Tbe  moment  Elsenhower  said  Ho  Chi  Minb 
was  tbe  choice  of  80  percent  of  tbe  Vietna- 
mese, we  made  ourselves  into  hypocrites  by 
claiming  we  were  there  to  advance  self-de- 
termination. We  were  there  for  precisely  the 
opposite  reason,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  country 
from  bringing  Uxto  power  what  we  felt  would 
be  a  Communist  government  and  to  use  all 
our  military  might  to  keep  the  unpopular 
anti-Communist  government  in  power. 

Toward  that  insane  end,  we  bave  nearly 
destroyed  their  nation  with  our  guns  and 
and  our  bombs.  My  Lai  is  just  a  tiny  pimple 
on  the  surface  of  a  raging  boll.  The  whole 
war  is  a  massacre  of  innocent  people  and 
we  all  share  In  the  guilt  for  it.  Probably 
1,000,000  Innocent  people  bave  been  slaugh- 
tered or  maimed  by  American  bombs  and 
artillery.  Another  4.000,000  or  5.000,000  have 
been  systematically  driven  out  of  tbelr  homes 
and  herded  into  miserable  refugee  centera 
What  makes  Lieutenant  Calley's  acts  so  bar- 
baric Is  that  he  personally  looked  down  the 
barrel  of  a  rtfie  and  shot  women  and  infants 
pleading  for  their  lives.  No  matter  how  you 
explain  it,  that's  more  barbaric  than  a  pilot 
under  orders  from  a  commander  dropping 
bombs  on  a  civilian  target.  But  the  results 
are  Just  as  devastating  when  you've  killed 
several  hundred  people  from  20.000  feet  as 
when  you've  gunned  them  down  in  a  vil- 
lage. 
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CftQay  Buiy  bftv*  UmAmjwA  ocdon  In  tfotng 
«h»«  b*  did,  but  tbfl  itoTMtatlon  oC  Vlataam 
U  »  daUbcnte  "'""•«■'  poUey  tbat  has  tbe 
•ndorMment  <rf  Um  TTnltad  8t»tM  Oown- 
in«nt,  Ita  oomaMnden  In  tbe  fleld.  Its  Aimad 
SarrloM  Conunltta*  In  tbfl  Cao^pnm  and  tbe 
Joint  CblCEfe  of  Staff.  In  tbat  aenM,  weTe 
inTolved  M  a  free  people  in  deeUiona  tbat 
are  murderlnf  Iniiocent  Indlvlduala.  8o  I 
tblnk  ererybody  Crom  tbe  Piealdent  on  down 
la  as  guilty  aa  Uautenant  CiJley.  Wbat  I'm 
•aylng  la  tbat  tbe  wbole  Vietnam  Interren- 
tlon  by  tbe  United  States  la  a  criminal, 
Immoral,  aenerieaa,  undeclared,  unconatltu- 
tlonal  eataatropbe,  and  tbe  answer  to  tbe 
crime  of  a\xt  policy  Is  not  to  pick  out  a  few 
scapegoats.  Tbe  anawer  Is  to  Indicate  tbat  we 
imderstand  we  made  a  mlstalrw  and  to  cbange 
our  leadsrsblp. 

Platbot.  Do  you  tblnk  tbe  majority  at 
Americans  feels  aa  you  do? 

McOoTBif .  Tea.  I  tblnk  so.  Tbe  fact  tbat 
78  percent  of  tbe  people  In  a  recent  Oallup 
PoU  said  tbey  favored  tbe  MeCtovem-Hat- 
fleld  Amendment  to  disengage  bc/fore  tbe  end 
of  tbls  year  Is  IndloatlTe  of  tbe  problems  tbat 
oonfront  Nixon.  It's  not  Just  tbe  war.  It's 
tbe  fallout  from  tbe  war.  tbe  credibility 
problem,  tbe  economic  distress,  tbe  Inflation, 
tbe  dlslooatlona  tbat  tbe  war  baa  wrou^t 
In  our  own  society. 

Pi^TBOT.  If  you  abould  become  Preeldent, 
and  if  tbe  flgbtlng  Is  still  going  on  by  tben — 
wblcb  tbe  Administration  claims  won't  be 
tbe  caae — bow  would  you  end  it? 

McOovsaK.  I  would  announce  on  Inaugu- 
ration Day  that  we  were  simply  leaving  on 
sueb  and  sucb  a  date — ^lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rd.  Perbaps  Td  take  a  couple  of  days  to 
notify  tbe  Intarested  govci*mients.  but  no 
longer.  I  would  tblnk  tbat  negotoatlons  for 
tbe  release  of  our  prisoners  and  tbe  safe  exit 
of  our  forces  could  begin  wltbln  30  days  after 
I  became  President.  And  once  tboae  negotia- 
tions were  completed,  I  see  no  rsaaon  wby  a 
full  withdrawal  couldnt  be  executed  In  six 
or  eight  months'  time. 

I  think  tbe  Nixon  hang-up  is  tbat  he  won't 
let  go  of  the  Tbleu-Ky  regime.  He  some- 
how feels  that  we  have  to  continue  tbe 
bombing  even  after  we  withdraw  our  troops, 
so  tbat  we  can  ensure  tbe  surrlvml  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime — which  means,  In  realistic 
terms,  tbat  American  prisoners  will  be  left 
In  Hanoi  indefinitely.  Obviously,  Hanoi  Isnt 
going  to  release  our  prisoners  as  long  as  we 
continue  military  operations,  even  though 
American  ground  forces  may  be  gone.  It  also 
means  tluit  tbe  Americans  who  remain  be- 
hind. In  however  reduced  numbers,  are  In 
danger  of  being  wiped  out. 

SunMse  Vletnamlsatlon  works  and  jom  get 
American  foroaa  down  to  100.000  by  tbe  sum- 
mer of  li;  those  100,000  men  could  be  wiped 
out  any  time  the  other  side  decided  to  stage 
anotber  Dlen  Blen  Pbu.  And,  of  course,  tbe 
prisoners  would  stay  In  their  Jails.  If  that 
bappanad,  would  Nixon  n^'lfush  tbe  full 
power  of  the  American  Air  Foree  against 
Hanoi?  If  eo,  the  prtsoners  would  be  de- 
stroyed. And  If  we  reaUy  Jeopardised  North 
Vietnam's  survival,  I  suppose  tbe  Chinese 
would  Intervene.  So  I  think  the  alternative  to 
dlaengagwnent  might  weU  be  World  War 
Three. 

PtATaoT.  World  War  Three  could  also  be 
Ignited  by  oontlnued  hostilities  In  the  Kid- 
dle Bsat.  Do  you  tblnk  tbe  VB.  hss  a  more 
legitimate  stake  in  tbat  conflict  than  it  does 
In  Vietnam? 

XcOovxBM.  Tea.  I  do.  Tbe  Middle  Bast  U 
more  important  than  Vietnam  in  terms  of 
both  our  sec\u1ty  and  our  traditions.  But  I 
don't  agree  with  the  President  tbat  It's 
more  dangerous  and  explosive  than  South- 
east Asia.  The  Nixon  Administration  has 
done  reasonably  weU  In  trying  to  get  the  Is- 
raeUs  and  tbe  Arabs  together  in  face-to-face 
negotiations.  But  I  dont  think  we  can  dlc- 
tate  a  settlement,  whether  on  the  basU  of 
Secretary   Rogers'   plan   or   any   other.    We 


must  raoognlae  the  outstanding  dlfferenoes  as 
ssBMitlally  an  Arab-Israeli  eoneon,  and  no 
matter  how  Impcrtant  the  outoome  Is  to  us, 
I  dont  think  we  can  dlcteU  It. 

There  are  legitimate  grlevanoaa  on  both 
stdas.  Even  tbe  Israelis  raoognlae  tbat  tbe 
Paleatlnlana  who  lost  tbelr  homes  have  a 
right  to  a  decent  Itfe.  As  Americans,  we 
should  do  aU  we  can  to  help  ttiem.  It  would 
remove  a  major  obstacle  to  peace  In  tbe 
region.  Tbe  pttDdpal  concerns  for  Israel  are 
to  make  sure  that  Ita  borders  are  defensible 
and  that  its  right  to  exist  U  reoognlaed  by 
the  Arab  states.  I  tblnk  Israel  wont  be  fully 
secure  until  tbe  United  States  and  other 
oountrlea  guarantee  Its  existence.  Israel  is 
tbe  one  free  state  we  have  In  the  Middle 
■ast.  It  reptsaents  democratic  Ideals,  and  I 
dont  know  of  another  country  In  the  world 
that  has  tbe  confidence  and  support  of  Its 
own  people  to  tbe  degree  tbat  Israel  has.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  necessary  to  ensure  Its  survival. 

PbATBOT.  Is  Soviet  expansionism  In  the 
Middle  Bast  creating  the  risk  of  a  blg-povrer 
showdown? 

McOovmr.  I  don't  think  the  Soviets  vrill 
press  tbelr  expansion  to  the  point  where  it 
precipitates  a  confronutlon  with  tbe  United 
States.  And  I  dont  tblnk  we  will,  either.  I 
see  the  deepening  Soviet  involvement  In  tbe 
Middle  Bast  partly  as  an  outgrowth  of  our 
obaeaslon  with  Southeast  Asia;  I  tbliUc  the 
Russians  thought  they  could  make  a  little 
mischief  in  tbe  Middle  East  whUe  we  were 
preoccupied  in  Southeast  Asia.  But  the  situ- 
ation Is  dangerous.  That's  why  It's  so  Impor- 
tant for  negotiations  to  proceed.  Neither 
Russia  nor  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  impose  s  solution  on  the  Middle  East.  But 
as  long  as  Russia  keeps  supplying  arms  to  the 
Arabs,  we  have  to  make  sure  tbat  the  bal- 
ance Is  sufllctent  for  Israel  to  defend  Itself. 

Pi.ATaoT.  WhUe  we're  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East,  do  you  think 
we  should  cooperate  with  them  on  SALT 
talks  for  disarmament  ot  on  iitente  for  cen- 
tral Europe? 

McOovxair.  Tee.  I  do.  I  think,  for  example, 
we  ought  to  have  a  standstill  on  any  further 
ABM  or  MIRV  deployment.  We  ought  to  uni- 
laterally halt  any  further  missile  development 
and  then  press  for  sgreements  with  the  So- 
viets on  the  ABM.  At  least  we  could  sign  off 
on  that  one.  We  don't  need  tbe  ABM  anyway. 

Platbot.  Why  is  the  President  unwilling  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  sign  an  antl-ABM  agree- 
ment? 

McOovxaii.  I  don't  understand  why.  It  may 
be  a  Cold  War  ploy;  I'm  sxire  he  knows  we 
don't  really  need  It  for  our  security.  Or  it 
may  be  the  pressure  of  Jobs  and  military  con- 
tracts here  at  home. 

PiATaoT.  Do  you  think  the  President  would 
continue  the  arms  race  for  the  sake  of  Jobs, 
when  Jobs  can  be  created  for  peace  time  use? 

McOovsaN.  Well,  I  think  he  probably  sees 
the  ABM  as  a  kind  of  harmless  device  to  both 
keep  people  at  work  and  satisfy  tbe  pressures 
on  him  from  the  mUltary.  I  think  Nixon 
lacks  the  imsglnatlon  to  see  that  a  human- 
needs  program  could  be  pushed  through  Con- 
gress with  his  leadership.  He  vetoed  the 
school  bill,  the  hospital-construction  bill  and 
tbe  manpower  bill.  It's  ridiculous  to  build 
ABMs  and  MIRVs  when  you  have  aU  theae 
vital  things  people  need  In  areas  where  they 
can  be  kept  enq>loyed. 

Tbe  moat  outrageous  single  factor  In  Amer- 
ican p<Altlcs  today.  If  you  leave  Vietnam 
aside,  is  that  we  continue  to  waste  billions  of 
dollars  on  nonessential  military  gadgets  while 
pinching  pennies  on  providing  public-service 
employment  here  at  home.  We  desperately 
need  housing,  schools,  day-care  centers, 
health  care,  new  transit  systems,  antipollu- 
tion devices,  environmental  programs  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  There's  enough  work  In  this  coun- 
try for  every  man  and  woman  who's  capable 
of  working,  if  we  set  our  values  straight. 

PxjkTsoT.  Is  there  any  way  other  than  txu- 


tber  anna  expanalon  to  ensure  our  "»t<"f«al 
security? 

McOoviaw.  Indeed  there  la.  The  beat  way 
to  ensure  our  national  security  Is  to  Improva 
reUtlons  with  tbe  Soviet  Union  In  every  area 
we  can.  Tbat  means  expanding  International 
trade  and  trying  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
s\ich  outstanding  queaUons  as  the  Middle 
Bast.  Benin,  Southeast  Asia  and  arms  con- 
trol. But  If  we're  going  to  get  anywhere  In 
any  of  theee  areas,  vre're  going  to  have  to 
abandon  ova  paranoia  about  Russia's  ambi- 
tion to  dominate  tbe  world.  I  think  If  the 
Buaslans  had  meeslanlc  views  at  one  time, 
they've  largely  subsided.  The  Soviets  are  in- 
terested in  a  security  aone  to  protect  them 
from  another  invasion  from  tbe  Weat.  from 
revived  Oerman  militarism,  and  tbey  see 
American  policy  in  western  Europe  as  reviv- 
ing Oerman  power  and  building  a  nuclear 
cordon  around  them.  I've  always  felt  that's 
the  real  reason  tbey  wanted  a  cushion  of 
Communist  states  on  their  western  border, 
from  Poland  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Though  they're  not  particularly  Interested 
In  Southeast  Asia,  except  In  getting  us  out, 
they  wont  permit  us  to  defeat  North  Vietnam 
any  more  than  the  Chinese  would  permit  us 
to  defeat  North  Korea.  But  tbe  Middle  Bast 
is  different.  There's  an  old  CEarlst  carry-over 
Involved  there.  I  think,  of  wanting  to  have 
access  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  I  sup- 
pose they're  concerned  about  the  oil  in  the 
Middle  East,  altbotigb  perhape  not  as  much 
as  we  are.  But  they're  going  to  be  a  force  In 
the  Mediterranean  whether  we  like  it  or  not; 
they're  going  to  Increase  their  sea  power  in 
that  area. 

Platbot.  Wouldn't  It  be  against  our  inter- 
ests to  let  tbe  Russians  expand  wherever 
their  ambitions  take  them? 

McGovKSN.  Well,  vre  cant  Ignore  tilg-power 
expansionism — our  own  or  anyone  else's. 
We've  got  to  press  them  for  greater  restraint 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  restrain  our- 
selves. Peihape  the  greatest  anxiety  of  tbe 
Soviets  today  is  tbelr  reUtionshlp  with  the 
Chlneee.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  try  to  exploit  it  by  unduly  increasing 
their  tensions  with  Peking.  Nobody  would 
gain  from  an  all-out  war  between  China  and 
Russia.  But  I  think  we've  been  right  In  seek- 
ing to  counteract  their  mischief -making  In 
tbe  Middle  East  by  selUng  arms  to  Israel. 
And  we  must  leave  no  doubt  that  we  are 
oonunlttlng  ourselves  to  Israel's  survival. 

Platbot.  Do  you  think  Soviet  world  am- 
bitions have  been  cooled  by  our  military 
power? 

McOovxxM.  That's  possible.  But  I  think 
we've  exceeded  our  necessary  bulld-up.  Tbe 
enormous  American  build-up  after  World 
War  Two  almost  guaranteed  that  the  Soviets 
would  attempt  to  offset  it.  If  we  had  nK>ved 
with  less  ambition  in  trying  to  encircle  them 
with  nuclear  power,  they  might  have  been 
less  fearful  and,  therefore,  leaa  belligerent 
than  they've  become. 

Pi^TBOT.  If  we  "let  down  our  guard,"  to 
use  the  term  heard  In  some  circles,  do  you 
think  the  Russians  would  attack  us? 

McOovsaN.  I  think  the  United  States  ought 
to  maintain  Ita  nuclear  detarrents — at  a  re- 
duced level — but  we  don't  need  as  large  a 
force  In  western  Europe  as  we  have.  I  don't 
see  any  signs  that  the  Soviets  want  a  major 
war  with  western  Europe  or  with  us,  so  we 
oould  very  safely  reduce  tbe  size  of  our 
military  without  subjecting  ourselvee  to  a 
Soviet  danger. 

Platbot.  How  about  the  danger  from 
China? 

McOovKsjf.  I  think  tbe  belligerent  stance 
of  mainland  China,  which  so  far  has  been 
largely  rhetoric — and  which  now,  of  course, 
shows  signs  of  softening — would  greatly 
lessen  If  It  became  a  part  of  tbe  international 
community,  If  tbe  government  were  recog- 
nised as  the  legitimate  government  of  China 
and  If  It  were  made  a  part  of  the  United 
NaUons. 
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Pi^ATBOT.  Then  wbat  abould  be  done  with 
Taiwan? 

McOovxBif.  I  would  leave  tbat  up  to  tbe 
people  of  China  and  Taiwan.  It's  not  an 
American  problem.  Both  Chiang  Kalabek 
and  Mao  TSe-tung  agree  that  It's  a  Chlneee 
problem. 

PukTBOT.  Would  It  remain  so  even  If  Pek- 
ing attempted  to  unify  the  two  cailnas  by 
force? 

McOovBui.  I  dont  think  Peking  would  do 
that.  I  think  tbe  Chinese  would  work  out 
some  kind  of  peaceful  arrangement,  tind  my 
guess  Is  tbat.  If  we  recognized  Peking  and  It 
was  admitted  to  the  United  Natlona,  Chiang 
K&l-shek  would  make  good  on  his  pledge  to 
withdraw  from  the  U.N.  Tben  It  would  be  up 
to  him  whether  he  headed  for  Paris  or  Oeneva 
or  sought  to  work  out  an  arrangement  for 
the  future  of  Taiwan.  If  I  were  President. 
I  would  be  prepared  to  recognlxe  Peking  as 
the  sole  and  legitimate  government  of  China, 
leaving  the  future  status  of  Taiwan  to  be 
resolved  peacefully  by  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Platbot.  Would  you  recognlae  any  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  to  protect  Chlneee  officials 
on  Taiwan  from  reprisal? 

McOovKXN.  I  think  If  they  viranted  to  leave, 
as  with  those  In  the  Saigon  government  who 
might  not  wish  to  remain  behind  when  we 
leave  Vietnam,  we  could  make  an  offer  of 
asylum;  but  I  can't  envision  a  situation  In 
which  tbe  mainland  Chinese  would  move  In 
there  and  start  massacring  people  on  Taiwan. 
Tbe  primary  responsibility  for  the  people  of 
Taiwan  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  Chlneee  gov- 
ernment. You  have  to  express  the  hoi>e  that 
It  would  deal  with  Its  people  peacefully.  We 
cannot  determine  the  outcome  ovtrselves. 

Platbot.  In  reassessing  our  relations  with 
tbe  Communist  world,  what  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  do  about  Castro? 

McOovxaN.  My  maiden  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  March  of  '03  was  entitled  "Otir  Castro 
Obsession  Versus  tbe  Alliance  for  Progrees." 
and  the  thrust  of  that  speech  was  that  we've 
blown  up  Castro  out  of  all  propcotlon  to  his 
real  slgnlflcanoe  In  the  hemisphere.  I  don't 
know  why  we  ever  broke  relations  with  Cuba. 
It  was  a  mistake  for  the  Elsenhower  Admln- 
Istratloo  to  do  It  and  to  set  up  the  Invasion 
that  John  Kennedy  later  attempted  to  carry 
out.  That's  not  the  way  to  deal  with  a  govern- 
ment whose  ideology  we  happen  to  oppose. 
It  was — and  Is — a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  be  In  a  counterrevolutionary  poal- 
tion  In  Latin  America.  I  wouldnt  recommend 
that  this  country  support  vlcdent  movements 
In  Latin  America,  but  I  do  hope  that  our 
policy  would  not  be  simply  to  suppMt  antl- 
Castro  movements.  It  must  be  Identified 
with  the  efforts  of  more  enlightened  groups 
to  change  the  social  structiire.  We  should 
condition  our  aid  to  benefit  the  ordinary 
cltlaen. 

Platbot.  However  well  intentloned,  doesn't 
that  proposal  Imply  continued  Interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  our  neighbors? 

McOovxaN.  It's  a  different  kind  of  Inter- 
ferenoe.  It's  an  effort  to  use  tbe  influence  of 
the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  rather  than  of  the  governments  which 
have  so  seldom  represented  tbem.  We  have 
always  intervened  In  Latin  America  but,  un- 
fortunately, on  the  side  of  dictators  and  of 
American  corporations,  which  have  been  con- 
tent largely  with  what  resources  they  could 
withdraw  rather  than  with  raising  the  living 
standards  of  the  pet^le.  It  oould  be  argued 
tbat  we  gave  Casrtro  the  opportunity  to  selae 
power  by  our  Indifference  to  the  exploitive 
role  played  by  our  own  economic  Intereats. 
Purtbermore,  we  must  be  oareful  about  the 
aasump^on  that  we  can  really  mfiuanoe  so- 
cial and  political  events  In  other  cotmtrles. 
Our  Influence  Is  extremely  limited,  particu- 
larly becaiise  it  Is  suspect,  but  wbat  we  can 
do  with  American  aid  Is  attach  certain  oon- 
dlUons  to  It.  We  dont  have  any  obligation 
to  give  monetary  or  other  aid  to  an  oppras- 


atve  regime,  and  we  sbouldnt.  But  If  there 
ai«  progressive  leaden  In  Latin-American  or 
other  countries  who  need  iii«^«<vi"a»  in  carry- 
ing out  social  refonns  aimed  at  better  health, 
better  nutrition,  better  agricultural  prac- 
tloes.  bettw  population  planning,  then  I 
think  American  influence  could  be  both  be- 
nevolezit  and  constructive. 

Prertdent  Kennedy  was  very  careful  to  try 
to  give  special  attention  to  reform  leaden  In 
Latin  America.  He  mcKle  a  conscious  effort  to 
Identify  with  Betancourt  In  Venezuela,  Plg- 
ueres  In  Costa  Rica  and  Bosch  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  He  wanted  the  United  States, 
In  a  subtle  way.  to  Indicate  that  we  weren't 
going  to  glortfy  tbe  TruJUloe,  the  Jimenezes, 
the  Batistas  and  the  other  dictators  who 
wore  exploiting  their  own  people.  I  think 
that  what  Kennedy  attempted  was  to  try 
to  say  to  Latin  America  tbat  we  know  tbe 
difference  between  a  refcHmer  and  a  son  of 
a  Mtch. 

Platbot.  Do  you  feel  vre  have  no  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  economic  Intereets  of 
American  corporations  overseas? 

McOovxxN.  No,  I  don't  think  we  do.  When 
American  corporations  go  abroad,  they  have 
to  take  the  risks  Implicit  In  tbe  local  political 
situation.  Dollar  diplomacy  belongs  with 
gunboat  diplomacy  In  the  early  20th  Century. 
It's  got  to  be  abejsdoned. 

Platbot.  How  would  you  suggest  we  deal 
with  the  new  Marxist  government  of  Chile 
under  Allende? 

McOovEKN.  If  that  government  moves  to 
address  Itself  to  fundamental  economic  and 
social  problems.  It  will  justify  American  as- 
sistance. 

Platbot.  You  don't  regard  a  Marxist  Chile 
as  a  threat  to  our  national  security  or  to  our 
economic  Interests? 

McOovxaN.  Certainly  not  to  oxir  national 
security;  to  American  economic  Interests, 
perhaps  so.  But  I  don't  think  It's  our  con- 
cern that  Chile  elected — and  it  appeared  to 
be  a  legitimate  election — a  Klarxlst  govern- 
ment. We've  always  said  that  we  believe  In 
self-determination,  and  that's  Just  what 
they're  practicing. 

Platbot.  Why  does  the  drive  for  social 
change  In  most  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
always  seem  to  Involve  an tl -Americanism? 

McOovERN.  Part  of  It  Is  legitimate,  but 
part  of  It  Is  scapegoatlng  by  political  and  so- 
cial leaders  who  find  It  convenient  to  make 
the  United  States  the  whipping  boy.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  and  however  Jiistlfled  It 
may  be,  throwing  a  brick  through  tbe  win- 
dow Is  not  the  answer.  There  needs  to  be 
more  compassion  and  organized  social  action 
on  the  part  of  the  reform  leaders  In  Latin 
America.  Africa  and  Asia,  and  that  goes  be- 
yond berating  the  Umted  States.  As  bad  as 
our  record  is  In  theee  countries,  the  record  of 
many  governments  in  emerging  nations,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America,  Is  even  vrorse.  And 
their  reformers  have  done  very  little  to  Im- 
prove the  situation. 

Platbot.  Do  you  agree  with  thoee  who 
place  runaway  population  growth  high  on 
the  list  of  unsolved  problems  In  the  Third 
World? 

McOovxxN.  I  certainly  do.  Unless  It's 
checked,  population  growth  will  destroy  thoee 
countries  and  any  chance  they  have  for 
p>eacefvil  survival  or  development.  We  can 
make  a  contribution  to  population  control, 
but  only  In  a  limited  way,  In  the  form  of  ed- 
ucational and  technical  assistance,  to  alert 
them— as  we  must  alert  our  own  people — to 
the  terrible  dangers  of  \inchecked  popula- 
tion. Because  there's  only  so  much  room  on 
the  planet,  uninhibited  population  growth  Is 
related  to  almost  all  the  other  problems  we 
face,  especially  hunger  and  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  The  Oovemment  should 
provide  educational  and  birth-control  as- 
sistance to  all  those  who  want  them — both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  lent  a  question  of 
trying  to  limit  the  nonwblte  population,  as 


some  may  think,  beoauss  there  are  even  man 
poor  whites  than  poor  nonwhltes  In  tt>i^ 
country. 

Platbot.  Tou  have  proposed  a  Family  Al- 
lowance Plan  that  some  say  would  encourage 
population  growth.  Is  that  true? 

McOovxKN.  What  I  proposed  Is  tbat  we  can- 
cel the  tben  9600  Income-tax  deduction  for 
children  €md  replace  It  with  a  $600  cash  pay- 
ment for  each  child.  The  present  income-tax 
allowance  for  children  favors  middle-  and 
upper-middle-class  families  and  does  noth- 
ing for  poor  people,  who  aren  t  at  a  level  of  In- 
come where  that  means  anything  to  them.  My 
proposal  wouldn't  be  a  stimulus  to  popula- 
tion growth.  All  the  statistics  show  that  there 
is  no  correlation  at  all  between  child  allow- 
ances and  population  growth.  The  Canadians 
have  had  this  program  for  years  and  their 
popiilatlon  growth  Is  the  same  as  the  UjB. 
growth,  maybe  slightly  below.  Though  there 
are  many  reasons  wby  families  iMve  children, 
collecting  a  baby  bonus  Isn't  one.  But  I  saw 
myself  spending  tbe  next  couple  of  years  try- 
ing to  explain  all  that  to  people,  so  I  dropped 
my  plan. 

Platbot.  Do  you  think  we  could  devise 
some  kind  of  program  that  would  discourage 
having  babies? 

McOovKXN.  The  only  way  it  can  be  done 
Ls  by  education,  by  msUng  blrtb-oontrol 
devices  and  Information  readily  available^ 
and  not  only  to  the  poor.  The  average  welfare 
family  In  the  United  States  has  somewhat 
fewer  than  three  children — slightly  below  tbe 
level  for  more  affluent  families. 

Platbot.  Since  you're  no  longer  pressing 
your  Family  Allowance  Plan  as  a  way  to  fight 
poverty,  what  do  you  think  of  President 
Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Program? 

McOovEXN.  I  give  him  credit  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  en- 
lightened single  Initiative  taken  by  his  Ad- 
ministration. Poverty,  after  all.  Is  concen- 
trated In  families  with  children.  Yet  I  think 
Nixon  has  failed  to  see  the  full  dimensions 
of  the  poverty  problem.  For  example,  his 
vetoes  of  modest  increases  by  the  Congress 
to  provide  better  health  care,  better  housing, 
better  education,  nvire  public -service  Jobs, 
more  Job  training,  better  programs  for  the 
cities,  his  dismantling  of  the  Legal  Assistance 
Program  for  tbe  poor — all  these  things  make 
me  question  whether  or  not  the  Family  As- 
sistance Program  Is  anything  more  than  a 
Pat  Moynlhan  Initiative  that  was  sold  to 
the  President  at  a  time  when  the  welfare 
program  was  generally  recognized  as  a  mess. 
I  think  tbe  greatest  single  economic  and 
social  problem  before  tbe  United  States  to- 
day continues  to  be  the  8ln4>le  fact  tlM^t  there 
are  too  many  people  who  aren't  sbarlng  In 
tbe  affluence  that  the  rest  of  us  enjoy.  As 
long  as  that's  the  oase,  tbls  society  Is  going 
to  be  very  unhappy. 

Platbot.  Recently,  tbe  President  made  a 
number  of  rather  revealing  statements  about 
his  dedication  to  the  puritan  ethic — self- 
reliance,  hard  work,  refusal  of  charity,  that 
sort  of  thing.  Do  you  think  this  reflects  an 
tnsensltlvlty,  an  indlfferenoe  on  his  part  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor? 

McGovBUf.  I  think  It  does.  Even  when 
Nixon  was  a  boy,  that  view  was  unrealistic. 
At  the  time  he  vras  formulating  those  views, 
there  were  millions  of  people  who.  no  mat- 
ter wbat  tbey  did,  were  unable  to  find  work. 
The  only  thing  that  saved  us  \n  the  Thirties 
was  that  Roosevelt  came  along  with  pro- 
grams that  enabled  people  to  go  back  to  work. 
Admittedly,  tbe  programs  were  patchwork; 
they  weren't  as  well  develcqied  as  they  might 
have  been.  But  what  is  needed  now  is  the 
recognition  that  there  are  stlU  mlllloBs  of 
people  lir  this  country  who  cant  find  Jobs 
In  the  private  sector.  The  Jobs  Just  arent 
there,  and  it's  going  to  require  a  wide  range 
of  public-service  employment  to  create  Jobs 
for  them. 

I  think  If  I  were  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  would  be  one  of  my  first  orders  of 
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buslnflM  to  get  all  Xh»  agsnclw  of  tbe  Ooiv- 
«nun«nt,  In  ooop«r»tlon  with  the  labor 
unions  and  private  Indxistry,  to  devlM  al- 
ternative BOtircM  of  enqtloyment.  I  think 
the  President  ooiild  reUere  a  lot  o<  the  ten- 
sion between  blacks  and  white*  If  he  stopped 
ty^]i;ing  about  welfare  chtselen  and  said, 
"liOok,  everybody  who  wants  to  work  Is  go- 
ing to  have  a  job.  We  dont  know  quite  yet 
what  youTI  be  doing,  but  you're  going  to 
have  a  good  Job.  And  the  Oovemment  la  go- 
ing to  guarantee  employment  at  decent 
wages."  There  U  enough  Important  work  to 
do  In  this  country.  Everybody  should  have  a 
chance  to  work,  and  most  people  want  that 
chance.  I'd  like  to  give  It  to  them.  That 
would  be  more  helpful  than  delivering  ser- 
mons on  the  puritan  ethic. 

PiATBOT.  Both  you  and  Nlzon  were  raised 
In  a  comparable  Protestant  atmosphere.  How 
do  you  account  for  your  Uberallam  and  his 
conaervatUm? 

McOovBtN.  It's  parUy  the  fact  that  I  was 
ezpoeed  to  a  much  better  education  than 
Nlzon  waa.  Also.  I  think  I  came  from  a  more 
compassionate  family:  I  was  taught  that  we 
had  to  respond  to  the  needs  al  the  poor.  I 
f»r\  remember  that,  during  the  Depression, 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  that  we  didn't  have 
someone  eating  at  our  house.  Maybe  a  young 
guy  on  the  road  looking  for  work  would 
knock  at  our  door  and  we  would  feed  him. 
I  Just  grew  up  with  the  concept  that  we 
have  to  help  those  who  can't  help  them- 
selves. 

Platbot.  Your  formative  yean  were  spent 
in  rural  America.  But  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ica's domestic  problems  today  meet  seriously 
afflict  its  disintegrating  cities.  Isnt  all  that 
foreign  to  your  personal  experience? 

McOovxaM.  I  admit  that  I  don't  feel  as  at 
home  In  a  central  city  as  I  do  in  smaller  towns 
or  out  m  rural  areas.  But  I  feel  a  great  sense 
of  compassion  for  people  who  have  to  Uve 
In  dilapidated  neighborhoods,  who  are  forced 
to  live  under  demeaning  circumstances, 
where  the  sanitation  la  bad,  health  service  is 
inadequate,  schools  are  poor.  Jobs  are  few.  I 
think  I  see  very  clearly  that  what  we  have 
to  do.  if  we're  going  to  resolve  the  tensions 
among  people  living  in  the  cities,  is  to 
broaden  the  whole  spectrum  of  social  and 
economic  opportunities  for  everyone.  In 
short.  I  don't  find  the  transition  from  rural 
to  urban  concerns  a  difficult  one  to  make. 

Platbot.  Would  Populist  properly  describe 
your  brand  of  rural  liberalism? 

tCcOovxEM.  I  think  so.  The  Populists  had 
a  great  sense  at  Indignation  against  the 
special  Interests  that  exploited  the  poor,  in 
both  urban  and  rural  America.  You  still  have 
great  corporate  wealth  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  people  who  are  largely  ig- 
norant of  or  Indifferent  to  what  they're  do- 
ing to  the  Ufe  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  As  a 
Populist,  I'm  determined  to  fight  for  a  more 
Just  tax  system  with  fewer  loopholes  for  the 
rich  and  the  powerful. 

PiATaoT.  Do  you  have  an  urbcm  program,  or 
a  program  for  minorities,  that  you  could  talk 
about  at  this  stage  of  your  campaign? 

McOovntN.  Yes.  I  do,  though  it  needs  to  be 
more  fully  developed.  But  I  can  tell  you  this 
much:  On  my  trips  into  the  cities,  I've  met 
with  community  leaders,  black  and  white, 
and  I  find  that  what  they're  interested  In  are 
programs  that  give  them  a  fair  piece  of  the 
action.  They  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  community.  They 
want  to  run  their  own  businesses,  their  own 
apartment  buildings,  their  own  shops,  their 
own  factories.  They  recognize  that  over  the 
years  they've  been  denied  access  to  credit 
and  business  opportunity  and  they  want 
some  special  consideration  to  help  them  get 
off  the  ground.  If  I  were  President,  I'd  try  to 
help  them  do  just  that. 
PiATBOT.  How  about  an  Indian  program? 
UcOovni*.  WeU.  I'm  the  author  of  what 
I  think  U  the  beet  proposal  that's  yet  been 
made  for  Indians.  It  would  provide  the  same 


kind  of  aaslttanc«>  for  Tnrtlans  that  I've  Just 
talked  about  for  the  urban  poor.  The  Indian 
people  reaant  the  paternalism  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  They  feel,  for  example,  that 
they're  perfectly  coo^jetent  to  run  thdr  own 
affairs.  They  need  flnanrlal  assistance,  but 
they  don't  want  a  bureaucrat  from  Wash- 
ington running  their  lives,  and  they  shouldn't 
have  one. 

Platbot.  Could  the  President's  revenue- 
sharing  program  make  a  dlflerenoe  to  the 
rural  and  urban  poor? 

McOovxur.  I  think  the  Prealdent  raises 
false  hopes  by  talking  about  distributing 
substantial  amounts  of  Federal  revenues  as 
unmarked  grants,  when  we're  faced  with  an 
enormous  Federal  deficit.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  share  is  the  deficit.  I  also  object  to 
the  revenue-sharing  pl<ui  because  he's  de- 
ducting the  money  from  vltaJ  ongoing  pro- 
grams where  the  ntoney  is  earmarked  for 
specific  purpoeee.  Eleven  billion  doUars  of  the 
10  blUion  dollars  he  proposes  to  give  to  the 
cities  and  states  would  have  to  be  taken 
from  education,  health,  welfare  and  con- 
servation programs  that  the  poor  desperately 
need.  I  think  Congress  can  earmark  money 
for  those  purposes  mOre  responsibly  than  the 
local  politicians  who  would  control  these 
funds,  men  who  are  iinder  heavy  and  direct 
pressure  from  special  local  interests.  3od  only 
knows  where  all  that  money  would  end  up. 
PiATBOT.  Do  you  agree  with  recent  criti- 
cism of  the  President  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  allowing  money  that  was 
to  aid  In  the  desegregation  of  Southern 
schools  to  be  spent  for  such  purposes  as  cars 
for  school  boards? 

MoOovxaif.  I  certainly  do.  And  the  oiune 
thing  has  happened  to  crlme-oontrol  funds 
authorized  In  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Bill. 
Instead  of  the  money's  being  used  to  raise 
the  professional  standards  at  police,  to  pro- 
vide more  training,  more  education  and  more 
intelligent  police  methods,  it  was  used  In 
many  cases  to  buy  riot  guns,  mAchlne  guns 
and  even  fancy  uniforms — all  traceable  to  lax 
Federal  supervision.  These  trappings  hardly 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  crime  problem.  Such 
Instances  Illustrate  that  what  we  really  need 
is  not  indiscriminate  handouts  of  Federal 
funds  but  more  careful  and  Intelligent  Fed- 
eral guidelines  for  administration  of  those 
funds. 

PI.ATBOT.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  bene- 
fits to  the  poor  of  the  anti-hunger  campaign 
you've  been  leading? 

McOovEaN.  I  think  our  campaign  has  been 
the  greatest  success  story  on  the  social  front 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  We've  doubled  the 
number  of  people  who  are  receiving  food 
assistance.  I  would  say  we're  still  short  of  a 
touchdown,  but  at  least  we've  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  field  from  the  end  zone. 

PUkTBOT.  Do  you  have  the  feeling  that  most 
of  the  current  social-reform  proposals  that 
are  being  talked  about,  particularly  among 
Democrats,  are  a  little  stale,  and  that  you'd 
better  start  devising  some  fresh  approaches? 
McOovKEN.  I  think  so.  We've  got  to  not 
only  come  up  with  a  much  better  welfare- 
reform  program  but  also — as  I  suggested 
earlier — develop  a  wide  range  of  public-serv- 
ice employment,  with  the  Oovemment  paying 
the  entire  cost.  We've  tended  to  talk  about 
the  Oovemment  as  the  employer  of  last 
resort,  as  though  this  were  a  kind  of  despera- 
tion measure.  I  don't  see  it  that  way.  In  some 
areas,  the  Government  ought  to  be  the  em- 
ployer of  first  resort.  There  are  certain  things 
that  can  be  done  best  by  public-service 
employment. 

Platbot.  Wouldn't  this  sort  of  program 
permit  the  opposition  to  accuse  you  of  trying 
to  revive  the  old  New  Deal  notion  of  putting 
the  people  to  work  on  WPA  projects? 

McOovBBK.  That's  exactly  what  Prealdent 
NUon  said  last  year  when  Congress  approved 
Senator  Nelson's  bill  for  a  public-service  Job 
program.  He  vetoed  the  bill.  But  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  makework  Jobs.  There  are  very  use- 


ful things  that  can  be  done  by  aerospace  and 
defense  employees  in  civilian  fields,  on  Jobs 
that  demand  the  full  talent  and  ability  of 
worklngmen  and  -women. 

PiA'TBOT.  Were  you  tempted  to  vote  for  the 
SST  on  the  grounds  that  It  would  provide 
60.000  jobs? 

McOovxBM.  No,  I  waant  tempted  at  all,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  we  need  that  airplane. 
We  need  those  workers  and  those  resources 
for  other  things.  We  need  a  whole  new  hous- 
ing industry  in  this  coxintry;  we  need  new 
transit  systems  in  our  cities;  we  need  to  re- 
build our  schools.  We  need  paramedical,  para- 
legal personnel. 

PI.ATBOT.  Isn't  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
major  domestic -reform  program  a  drastic  cut 
In  the  military  budget? 

McOovKXN.  Yes,  there  has  to  be  a  cut  of 
30  to  40  billion  dollars  in  the  military  sec- 
tor, not  only  because  we  need  that  money 
but  because  we  need  the  scientists,  the  tech- 
nicians and  the  research  people  currently 
working  In  defense.  We  need  to  phase  them 
out  of  military  tasks  and  start  using  their 
talent  to  modernize  our  machine-tool,  ship- 
building and  transportation  industries,  and 
to  develop  more  efflclent  housing  construc- 
tion. 

Platbot.  Can  you  persuade  the  American 
people  that  a  defense  cut  of  that  magni- 
tude can  be  made  without  a  threat  to  our 
national  seciirity? 

McOovzaN.  I  think  so.  A  good  case  could 
be  made  by  an  Intelligent  President  that 
the  national -defense  structure  has  to  rest 
on  more  than  simply  piling  up  new  and 
more  sophisticated  weapons.  I  think  you 
could  convince  the  American  people  that 
their  own  health  and  education,  and  the 
state  of  the  economy,  are  as  Important  to 
national  defense  as  another  half-dozen  air- 
craft carriers,  most  of  which  would  be  sunk 
In  the  first  few  minutes  of  any  major  war, 
anyway. 

Platbot.  Thirty  to  forty  billion  doUars  Is 
almost  half  of  the  current  defense  budget. 
Apart  from  aircraft-carrier  construction, 
what  would  you  cut? 

McOovnN.  I  think  the  first  cuts  would 
come  by  withdrawing  ovu  forces  from  Indo- 
china and.  secondly,  by  withdrawing  all 
but  one  division  from  western  Europe.  I 
would  discharge  those  people  from  service 
and  put  them  to  work  on  civilian  enter- 
prises or  send  them  back  to  school  on  the 
OI  Bill  of  Rights.  I  would  also  immediately 
freeze  the  ABM  and  the  MIRV,  halt  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  bomber  and  new  super- 
sonic fighters  and  cancel  construction  of  a 
new  tank  that  the  military  is  proposing. 

Platbot.  Would  you  expect  the  Russians 
to  trim  their  own  defense  programs  In  re- 
sponse? 

McGovzBN.  I  think  they're  desperate  to 
get  out  from  under  the  same  pressures  we're 
under,  that  they're  looking  for  some  oppor- 
tunity to  divert  funds  away  from  the  mili- 
tary into  their  own  economic-development 
plans.  If  they  didn't,  we  might  have  to  re- 
assess these  considerations;  I  wouldn't  want 
Ur  put  the  country  in  danger.  But  we've  got 
an  overwhelming  deterrent  now.  The  Rtis- 
slans  know  that  if  we  didn't  build  another 
thing  for  the  next  five  years,  we'd  have  the 
capacity  to  completely  annihilate  them  in 
a  nuclear  exchange.  That  ouitbt  to  be  enough. 
Platbot.  The  failure  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  reallocate  national  priorities 
from  war  to  peace  is  one  of  the  reasons  young 
radicals  threaten  what  some  have  called  "a 
new  American  Revolution."  Would  Nixon's 
re-election  move  us  closer  to  that? 

McOovxbn.  I  don't  think  a  revolution  of 
the  kind  the  young  militants  are  talking 
about  would  go  very  far  in  this  ooimtry.  The 
force*  of  counterrevolution  are  so  much 
stronger  that  all  you  would  get  is  a  great  era 
of  repression.  But  even  without  a  revolution, 
the  re-election  of  Nixon  would  be  a  real  cause 
for  despair— on  the  part  of  not  only  the 
young  but  also  a  great  many  working  people 
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and  old  people  living  on  fixed  incomes.  I 
think  even  a  lot  of  the  b\islne«s  class  would 
despair  if  Nlzon  were  re-elected.  His  defeat  In 
'73  is  Imperative  to  restoring  to  the  country 
the  confidence  to  implement  a  more  humane 
set  of  values.  But  it  depends  on  who's  going 
to  replace  him.  We  don't  want  a  Democratic 
Nixon  or  an  old  Cold  Warrior  of  the  prevloiu 
Democratic  era.  It  would  simply  give  us  more 
of  the  same. 

Platbot.  If  you  were  elected,  wouldn't  you 
be  one  of  the  most  liberal  Presidents  In 
American  history? 

McOovzKN.  That's  what's  called  for  today. 
The  problems  are  so  vast — and  the  opportun- 
ities BO  great — that  we  really  need  liberation. 
In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  We  need  to 
emancipate  the  poor,  the  young,  the  non- 
white,  the  unemployed — all  the  excluded 
classes — and  make  full  use  of  their  talents. 
Platbot.  How  about  the  silent  majority? 
What  have  you  to  offer  them? 

McOovxBN.  The  hard -hats  are  concerned 
about  their  Jobs  and  their  neighborhoods; 
white-collar  pteople  feel  squeezed  by  growing 
tax  pressures,  small  merchants  by  business 
monopolies.  They  want  leadership  In  the 
White  House  that  Is  dedicated  to  establishing 
a  just  tax  structure,  job  security  and  fair 
competition,  that  addresses  Itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  more  homes  and  not  more 
weapons,  that's  Interested  In  building  better 
neighborhoods,  schools  and  health  facilities. 
That's  what  I  would  fight  to  get  for  them. 

Platbot.  Another  of  the  items  at  the  top 
of  your  Presidential  agenda,  you  said  some 
time  ago,  would  be  the  dismissal  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  from  the  FBI.  Do  you  feel  he's  out- 
lived his  usefulness? 

McGovKKN.  I  don't  think  any  man  ought  to 
be  permitted  ever  again  to  hold  the  top  Job 
In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  as  Hoover  has  been. 
Hasn't  he  been  there  47  years?  I  would  say 
one  Administration  Is  enough  for  any  one 
m&n  In  a  job  with  the  capacity  to  compile 
dossiers  on  Individual  citizens.  Hoover  should 
have  resigned  25  years  ago.  He  has  become 
paranoid.  In  that  sense,  he  Is  not  only  a 
menace  to  personal  citizens  but  a  chief  ob- 
stacle to  proper  law  enforcement.  The  FBI's 
own  documents,  from  the  files  In  Media, 
Pennsylvania,  show  clearly  how  widespread 
Is  the  Intrusion  of  the  FBI  Into  the  private 
lives  of  ordinary  Americans. 

Platbot.  Do  you  think  our  whole  program 
of  Information  acquisition-retention-retriev- 
al— which  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
by  Senator  Sam  Ervin — is  a  threat  to  liberty? 
McGovBKN.  Absolutely.  The  Army  surveil- 
lance of  civilians,  the  compllMlon  of  data 
banks  on  the  moves  that  citizens  make — all 
that  material  worries  me.  particularly  when 
It's  In  the  hands  of  men  who  are  a  law  unto 
themselves,  as  Hoover  Is.  The  Oongrees  ought 
to  set  up  a  permanent  watchdog  to  keep  that 
kind  of  surveillance  under  control  and  see 
that  It  doesn't  reach  the  point  where  it  Jeop- 
ardizes personal  privacy.  I've  had  colleagues 
coroe  up  and  say,  almost  In  terror.  "Aren't  you 
afraid  Hoover  Is  going  to  splU  your  file  to 
some  newsman?"  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be 
faced  with  that  kind  of  situation.  You 
shouldn't  have  to  live  in  fear  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  ought  to  be  accountable  to  us, 
not  the  other  way  around. 

Platbot  High  on  the  list  of  law-enforce- 
ment problems  deplored  by  Hoover  are  those 
associated  with  drug  abuse  and  the  erosion  of 
traditional  moral  values.  What's  your  own 
views  of  drugs  and  sex  In  our  aodetyT 

McOovERN.  I'm  terribly  worried  about  the 
drug  problem.  I  think  It's  am  enormous  dan- 
ger— the  way  Its  crept  down  even  to  the 
grade  school  level.  I  believe  that  especially  to 
the  average  thoughtful  black  in  the  ghetto 
today,  drugs  are  a  very  serious  worry.  He's 
terribly  afraid  that  his  children  may  become 
hooked  on  heroin  and  other  addictive  drugs. 
As  fOr  the  change  in  sex  mores,  I'm  not 
particularly  concerned  about  It.  People  to- 
day are  simply  more  honest  about  and  at 


ease  with  sex.  I  don't  see  any  fundamental 
change  in  sexual  morality.  But  the  drug 
thing  Is  different.  It's  being  deliberately 
pushed  to  enrich  the  underworld,  and  I 
think  a  larger  segment  of  law-enforcement 
agencies  ought  to  be  going  after  those  peo- 
ple. We  ought  to  do  much  more  In  the  way 
of  education  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  medical  people  ought  to  be  better 
trained  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Platbot.  What  do  you  think  should  be 
done  about  the  widespread  use  of  marijuana? 
McOovxvf.  WeU,  It  worries  me,  because  I 
know  that  In  some  cases  It  leads  young  peo- 
ple Into  emotional  difficulties.  Practlcularly 
with  adolescents,  marijuana  can  tend  to  make 
the  presstu«s  of  life  more  severe.  It  leads.  In 
some  cases,  to  a  dramatic  fall-off  of  interest 
in  academic  excellence  and  to  a  lessening  of 
interest  in  self-improvement.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  physical  effects;  I 
guess  we  don't  know  enough  about  what 
damage  It  does.  It's  probably  no  more  harm- 
ful than  alcohol  or  tobacco,  but  I  know  for  a 
fact  that,  with  some  youngsters,  it's  an  emo- 
tionally destabilizing  Influence  In  their  lives. 
Platbot.  Have  your  own  children  brought 
you  any  insights  Into  drugs? 

McOovkbn.  Yes.  Like  other  kids,  they  point 
to  the  hypocrisy  of  adults'  using  alcohol  and 
tobacco  excessively,  then  crying  out  In  an- 
guish about  the  use  of  marijuana.  That  seems 
to  be  a  recurring  theme  with  young  people. 
We  have  one  daughter,  however,  who  used 
marijuana  to  the  point  where  It  really  had  a 
disruptive  Impact  on  her  life.  She  may  be  a 
rare  case,  but  she  developed  serious  emo- 
tional difficulties.  She's  well  now,  though. 

Platbot.  Have  you  drawn  any  condualons 
from  her  experiences,  and  from  what  you've 
observed  elsewhere,  about  the  extent  of  ali- 
enation by  young  people  from  society? 

McOovKxir.  There  would  be  something 
wrong  with  them  If  they  weren't  alienated 
from  the  policies  we're  pursuing  today.  I 
cant  Imagine  Idealistic  young  people  not 
being  alienated  from  our  policy  in  Indochina. 
It  would  take  a  rather  dull  and  ocdd-blooded 
youth  to  endorse  what  we're  doing  there.  And 
the  same  thing  goes  for  racism.  I  dont  have 
any  trouble  understanding  why  young  peo- 
ple are  alienated,  given  a  set  of  national 
values  that  permits  some  people  to  go  hungry 
while  others  hide  behind  their  tax  shelters. 
Those  are  the  things  that  alienate  the 
yoTing — and  me.  I  hope  they  stay  alienated, 
not  by  drc^ping  out  but  by  remaining  In- 
dignant to  the  point  where  they  wont  accept 
our  society  until  we  correct  these  deficiencies 
in  our  national  life.  Some  of  them  feel  that 
our  society  is  too  corrupt,  too  far  gone  to 
save,  but  I  really  have  to  combat  anger  on 
my  part  when  I  confront  that  kind  of  at- 
titude, because  I  know  It's  not  true.  You  ean 
make  a  difference,  and  you  dont  have  to  be 
a  Senator  or  a  Congressman.  Ralph  Nader 
has  more  influence  on  the  attitudes  of  this 
country  than  the  most  powerful  corporation 
executive  in  America.  Yet  he  is  Just  one 
young  man.  He  and  many  like  him  perform 
a  great  service  for  all  of  us. 

Platbot.  At  c»e  point,  you  said  you  were 
going  to  run  for  President  with  the  young, 
the  poor  and  the  black  as  your  chief  con- 
stituency. Do  you  still  feel  that  way? 

McOovxxN .  What  I  said  was  that  the  young, 
the  black  and  the  poor  provide  the  core  with 
which  I'd  begin.  But  no  one  is  going  to  be 
elected  President  with  that  coalition  alone.  I 
want  to  develop  programs  that  have  broad 
appeal  for  workingnten  and  -women,  or- 
ganlxed  and  unorganized.  As  we  move  along, 
I  also  want  to  speak  out  on  the  concerns  of 
women.  And  I  Intend  to  foctu  on  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  as  well  as  of  the  cities. 
I'm  not  a  one-  or  two-Issue  candidate. 

Platbot.  Isn't  It  hard  to  speak  out  with 
complete  candor  on  many  Issues  without 
breaking  up  your  coalition? 

McOovBir.  No.  don't  think  so.  The  pro- 
grams that  will  improve  the  standards  of 
life  for  the  poor  and  the  black  will  also  im- 


prove Ufe  for  the  white  worklngmaa  and 
the  middle  daaa.  Those  groups  are  warring 
with  each  other  because  the  Oovemment 
hasn't  provided  enough  opportunities  for 
black,  brown,  red,  yellow  or  white  working- 
class  people.  There  are  too  few  jobs,  too  few 
decent  neighborhoods.  That  exacerbates  ten- 
sions between  them. 

Platbot.  Did  your  feeling  for  the  young,  the 
poor  and  the  black  have  much  to  do  with 
your  decision  to  work  for  Robert  Kennedy 
rather  than  Eugene  McCarthy  for  President 
in  1088? 

McOoTiuf .  No  question  about  it.  I  admire 
very  much  what  Gene  McCarthy  did  in  New 
Hampshire — the  way  he  stood  up  to  John- 
son on  the  war  issue;  he  made  a  great  moral 
challenge  there,  for  which  he  deserves  much 
credit.  Kennedy  was  late  in  seeing  the  pos- 
sibilities, but  once  he  came  into  It.  Bob 
recognized  that  the  problem  was  broader 
than  the  war,  that  we  had  enormous  so- 
cial and  economic  injustice  here  at  home 
that  had  to  be  redressed.  Bob  Kennedy  real- 
ly bled  for  the  poor,  the  blacks,  the  In- 
dians, the  down-and-outers.  Gene  McCar- 
thy, In  contrast,  somehow  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Issues  that  were  compatible  with 
the  Interests  of  the  middle  class.  He  lacked 
empathy  with  the  guy  at  the  bottom. 

Platbot.  Why  did  you  make  that  fore- 
doomed last-minute  effort  in  IMS  to  win 
the  nomination  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion? 

McOovxbn.  I  did  It  largely  under  pressure 
from  the  Kennedy  delegates,  many  of  whom 
told  me  they  just  wouldn't  go  to  the  con- 
vention otherwise.  I  didn't  believe  them  at 
first  and  I  asked  why  they  couldn't  stick 
together  on  the  war  and  move  to  the  Mc- 
Carthy camp.  But  they  were  adamant  and 
the  whole  Kennedy  apparatus  threatened  to 
fall  apart. 

Platbot.  Did  they  dislike  McCarthy  so? 
McGovxxM.  I  suppose  It  was  a  personal 
bitterness  and  also  It  was  partly  because  they 
didn't  feel  McCarthy  spMke  with  genuine 
conviction  on  domestic  problems — on  raotsm. 
poverty,  hunger. 

Platbot.  Have  you  heard  people  say  they 
cant  forgive  you  for  ruining  McCarthy's 
chance  at  the  nomination,  thus  blowing  the 
opportunity  to  nominate  an  antiwar  candi- 
date and  saddling  the  party  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey? 

McOovxBN.  Of  coxirae,  but  that's  a  lot  of 
nonsense,  because  if  I  had  thrown  my  sup- 
port to  McCarthy,  many  of  the  Kennedy  dele- 
gates simply  would  have  stayed  home.  Before 
I  announced,  33  of  them  quit  in  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  alone.  I  waited,  you  know, 
for  a  period  of  time,  thinking  there  might 
be  some  movement  toward  McCarthy,  but 
if  I  had  waited  longer  than  I  did,  perhaps 
as  many  as  one  third  or  one  half  of  the  Ken- 
nedy delegates  wouldn't  have  shown  up  at 
the  convention  at  all.  Even  the  combined 
vote  that  McCarthy  and  I  got,  finally,  wasxi'^. 
enough  to  nominate  Gene.  If  I  hadnt  bem 
there  to  bring  the  Kennedy  votes  togettw 
it  would  have  been  even  worse. 

Platbot.  It's  academic,  of  course,  to  speci 
late  about  history,  but  do  you  think  them 
was  any  chance  that  Bobby  could  have  swui  • ' 
the  convention  and  won  the  nomination  '• 
•68? 

McGovBai*.  It's  conceivable.  I  think  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  he  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  do  It,  since  a  third  of  the  delegates  were 
picked  before  1968.  before  Bobby  even 
thought  about  running,  and  they  were 
all  L3.J.  delegates.  They  were  picked 
at  a  time  when  we  all  aMumed  we 
were  going  to  Chicago  simply  to  rat- 
ify Johnson's  rensmlnatlon  Johnson 
also  controlled  the  favortte-acm  candidates: 
Connally  of  Texas,  McNair  of  South  Caro- 
lina, McKsithen  of  Louisiana.  SmathMs  of 
Florida.  Then  the  big  labor  bloc — many  of 
whom  were  Johnson's — switched  to  Hum- 
phrey. I  know  the  Kennedy  people  think 
that  he  would  have  gone  on  to  sweep  the 
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nomlnsUon.  My  own  new  bM  alwrnya  been 
that.  In  MtdlUon  to  the  delegatea  thftt  be 
won  In  tbe  prlm»rlea,  he  might  have  been 
kble  to  pick  up  300  to  400  more  diulng  the 
summer — but  not  enough  to  bring  It  off. 

PuiTBOT.  There  was  talk  at  the  convention 
that  Mayor  Daley  was  thinking  of  wlthclraw- 
Ing  his  support  from  Humphrey  and  throw- 
ing It  to  Ted  Kennedy.  Was  there  any  truth 
to  that? 

McOoTxaif.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think 
that  was  a  ploy  to  get  Teddy  out  to  run  as 
Vice-President  with  Humphrey.  But  Daley 
would  never  publicly  endorse  Kennedy.  Ken- 
nedy asked  him  and  said.  "Before  I  would 
consider  coming  out,  I  would  have  to  have 
an  endorsement  from  you.''  Daley  wouldn't 
give  It. 

Platbot.  Do  you  think  McCarthy  will  be 
back  In  the  race  In  19727 

McOovxaK.  I  doubt  it.  Only  Oene  would 
know  this,  but  I  can't  believe  he'd  have 
retired  from  the  Senate  If  he  had  plans  to 
nm  for  the  Presidency  again.  I  know  he's 
been  talking  about  a  third-party  candidacy, 
but  I  think  that  might  happen  only  if  the 
Democrats  nominate  somebody  Oene  felt  was 
simply  a  Democratic  Nixon.  I  think  If  he 
thought  there  was  a  real  choice,  he  would 
see  no  point  In  running  on  a  third-party 
ticket.  The  only  result  would  be  to  throw  the 
election  to  NUon  by  splitting  the  peace- 
progressive  vote  two  ways. 

Platbot.  What  would  you  do  if  Humphrey 
were  nominated  again? 

McOovaaN.  I'd  probably  support  him. 

PiJiTBOT.  How  would  you  justify  that? 

McOovnuf.  I'd  justify  It  on  the  grounds 
that.  In  the  past  few  years,  he  has  endorsed 
the  McOovem-Hatfleld  Amendment.  He  has 
also  publicly  said  he  was  wrong  about  the 
war  and  has  urged  the  United  States  to  accept 
the  Soviet  offer  of  a  freeze  on  the  ABM,  which 
puts  him  In  a  different  stance  from  the 
Administration  on  arms  reduction.  He's  been 
much  better  than  he  used  to  be  on  economic 
policy  here  at  home  and  he's  taken  Issue  with 
Nixon's  tight-money  policy.  I  think  Himi- 
phrey  Is  the  kind  of  guy  you  could  persuade 
to  go  for  a  full-employment  approach  of  the 
kind  I  described.  And  he's  always  been  good 
on  civil  rights;  be  never  got  proper  credit 
for  leading  the  civil  right  nght  in  1948.  when 
It  was  a  very  hazardous  thing  to  do.  So 
Humphrey  to  me  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to 
Nlzon  now.  much  more  so  than  he  did  in 
1988.  But  even  In  1968.  I  quickly  endorsed 
him  and  campaigned  for  him  once  he  got  the 
nomination.  I  have  no  regrets  about  that 
decision. 

PiJkTBOT.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  indication  In  1908  that  Humphrey  would 
have  settled  the  Vietnam  war? 

McOovxaN.  That's  right.  That's  why  I  chal- 
lenged him  in  Chicago.  But  I  thought  that  on 
all  other  issues  he  was  preferable  to  Nixon. 
I  made  the  judgment  that  he  would  have 
been  the  better  of  the  two  candidates  and 
that  Bitting  on  the  sidelines  wasn't  the  an- 
swer, I  feel  even  more  certain  today  that  he 
would  be  a  much  more  progressive  and  peace- 
oriented  President  than  Nixon. 

Platsot.  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance 
that  Senator  Henry  Jackson  or  someone  else 
from  the  pro-war  wing  of  the  party  will  re- 
ceive the  Democratic  nomination? 

McOovKSN.  That  could  happen  if  we  got 
too  many  people  in  the  Democratic  primaries 
representing  similar  views.  A  Lindsay  candi- 
dacy— as  a  Democrat — might  deliver  the 
nomination  to  Jackson  if  you  hat^  Lindsay, 
Hughes,  MuAkle  and  myself  all  competing  in 
the  New  Hampshire  primary,  going  on  to  Wis- 
consin. Oregon  and  California.  You  might 
fracture  that  segment  of  the  party  to  a  point 
where  a  man  like  Jackson  could  walk  off  with 
the  nomination. 

Platsot.  Does  the  Jackson  wing  of  the 
party  have  any  real  strength  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

McOoTxaK.  It  sure  does.  Though  I  don't 


think  It's  a  majority,  that  wing  has  a  very 
powerful  strength.  To  whateyer  extent  the 
mUltary-lndustrlal  complex  has  power.  Jack- 
son would  have  the  full  backing  of  those  who 
favor  present  mUltary  priorities,  ss  well  as 
the  supersonic  tranqx>rt,  ambitious  space 
programs  and  the  development  of  new  we^- 
ons  systems.  Programs  of  that  kind  still  have 
a  solid  and  well-financed  constituency  in  this 
country. 

Platbot.  Yet  you  think  you  would  be  the 
strongest  Democrat  to  face  Nixon  In  1972? 

McOovxaM.  I  think  I  could  defeat  him.  It's 
hard  to  say  who  would  be  the  strongest  can- 
didate, but  I'm  confident  I  can  defeat  him  if 
I  get  the  nomination. 

Pi^TBOT.  As  of  now,  Senator  Muakle  is  re- 
garded as  a  leading  contender.  How  do  you 
expect  to  overtake  him? 

McOovxaN.  The  Democrats  who  choose  our 
nominee  in  1973  will  be  looking  for  a  can- 
didate with  a  broad  range  of  concerns,  one 
who  has  been  looking  ahead  at  ways  of  solv- 
ing many  kinds  of  urgent  problems.  The 
Democrats  will  want  a  man  who  can  thlidc 
and  talk  clearly  about  the  challenges  facing 
the  country  without  being  burdened  by  the 
myths  of  the  past.  I  think  that  describes  me 
pretty  well.  And  If  I  have  a  better  political 
organisation  than  the  others,  it  wUl  make  my 
prospects  even  better. 

Platbot.  Do  you  think  1972  wlU  be  a  Dem- 
ocratic year  no  matter  who  the  nominee  is? 

McOovHu*.  I'm  not  sure  of  that  at  all.  I 
think  the  Democrats  could  boot  It  away.  If 
they  don't  call  for  a  fundamental  change  in 
priorities,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  may  well 
decide  to  go  along  with  Nixon  again. 

Platbot.  Which  Democrats  do  you  think 
might  lose  to  Nixon? 

McOovxaN.  I'd  rather  not  speculate. 

Platbot.  When  you  look  at  the  proepects 
for  a  year  from  now,  do  you  sincerely  be- 
lieve you  can  and  will  be  the  nominee? 

McOovxBN.  1  do.  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  the  positions  I've  taken  will  gradually 
become  majority  positions  in  this  country.  As 
I  look  back  at  the  positions  I've  taken  In  the 
Senate  since  I  first  came  here  in  '63.  there 
isn't  one  I've  had  to  alter  fundamentally. 
By  1972,  I  think  I-U  be  recognized  as  the 
most  broadly  based  candidate  and  the  one 
who  has  the  best  chance  of  winning  not 
only  the  nomination  but  the  election. 

Platbot.  Aren't  you  a  Uttle  intimidated  at 
the  prospect  of  being  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

McOovxaN.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I'm 
thrilled  at  the  prospect.  The  opportunities 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  United  States  in  the 
seventies  are  so  great,  and  the  dangers  so 
vast,  that  I  can't  resist  an  all-out  effort  to 
advance  the  values  I  think  the  nation  ought 
to  be  pursuing. 

Platbot.  What  will  you  do  If  you're  not 
nominated? 

McOovxaN.  If  I  don't  make  It  myself.  I  will 
in  all  probability  be  out  campaigning  for  the 
Democratic  nominee.  And  in  1974.  I  suppose 
I'U  be  working  very  hard  on  my  South  Dakota 
constituents  to  convince  them  they  ought  to 
re-elect  me  to  the  Senate.  Next  to  the  Presi- 
dency, I  think  a  United  States  Senator  has  the 
greatest  job  in  the  world.  I've  come  to  realize 
the  limitations  on  a  Senator  In  changing  na- 
tional policy,  but  I've  also  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  can  wield  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  job.  That's  where  I  would  want 
to  spend  my  service  for  whatever  time  I  have 
left. 

Platbot.  As  exhausting  physically  and 
emotionally  as  It  certainly  is  going  to  be.  do 
you  dread  or  look  forward  to  the  next  16 
months  of  campaigning? 

McOovxxN.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  zestful 
experience,  though  the  major  mistake  we've 
made  so  far  is  oversoheduling  me.  We  had 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  block 
off  some  rest  periods,  but  I  find  that  my 
campaign  staff  doesn't  properly  appreciate 
the  demands  on  me  as  a  Senator  who  feels 


an  obligation  to  remain  active  In  the  Sen- 
ate. They  tend  to  schedule  me  as  though 
I'm  doing  nothing  but  running  for  the 
Presidency.  But  a  tough  schedule  Is  a  minor 
consideration. 

I  had  a  meeting  with  my  staff  several 
weeks  ago  and  I  said  I  thought  I  had  the 
greatest  opportunity  that's  ever  open  to  any 
American;  to  talk  thoughtfully,  with  com- 
mon sense  and  passion  to  the  American 
people  about  our  aspirations  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  SUtes.  There  is  no  way 
I  can  possibly  lose,  no  matter  what  the  vote 
count  U.  I  win  have  participated  in  the 
most  marvelous  educational  undertaking 
that's  available  to  a  human  being.  The 
thought  that  a  man  from  South  Dakota,  a 
small  rural  state,  could  now  be  running 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  stirs 
my  soul.  No  matter  what  else  happens.  111 
go  through  thU  experience  with  a  spirit  of 
joy,  anticipation  and — I  hope — deep  satis- 
faction. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PENAL  REFORM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  American  prison  system  has  failed 
us.  To  caU  it  a  "correctional"  system  is 
to  use  a  misnomer,  for  criminal  behavior 
is  rarely  corrected;  the  vast  majority  of 
inmates  now  in  our  prisons  will  return 
after  their  release.  Our  prison  system 
is  a  system  of  punishment,  and  nothing 
more. 

We  are  expending  $l  billion  a  year 
on  a  system  that  does  not  serve  its  pur- 
pose of  rehabilitating  inmatee  and  pre- 
paring them  for  a  return  to  society. 
Many  prisoners  are  little  more  than 
graduate  schools  in  crime,  since  the  pris- 
oners are  taught  no  skills  of  value  to 
them  on  the  outside.  Mistreatment  of 
inmates,  violence,  and  homosexuality  are 
all  too  common. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  reform  of 
our  penal  system  is  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  devoted  any  attention  to  it. 
We  desperately  need  new  ideas  and  an 
open  airing  of  our  problems  if  we  are  to 
bring  our  prison  system  into  the  20th 
century.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful 
spokesmen  for  reform  of  our  priscxis  has 
consistently  been  Ronald  L.  Goldfarb,  a 
Washington  attorney.  In  the  current  Is- 
sue of  Look  magazine,  dated  July  27, 
Mr.  Gtoldfarb  explores  in  detail  the  na- 
tional disgrace  that  our  prison  system 
represents  and  suggests  ways  in  which 
the  problems  can  be  remedied.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Wht   Don't  Wb  Tbax  Down  Oub  Pbisonb? 

The  American  prison  system  Is  a  200-year 
failure.  By  any  positive  standards,  It  Just 
does  not  work.  Rising  street  crime  and  recid- 
ivism rates  prove  that  prisons  do  not  deter. 
In  fact,  offenders  who  have  been  in  the  crim- 
inal Justice  system  are  more  likely  to  sin 
again  than  those  who  committed  offenses 
but  managed  to  avoid  the  system.  The  odds 
are  high  that  men  in  prison  will  return  after 
their  release.  Any  successes  are  despite  the 
system,  not  on  account  of  it. 

Every  view  we  have  had  of  what  Oresham 
Sykes  has  caUed  the  "society  of  captives" 
shows  that  prisons  are  inhuman.  Prolonged 
detention  (our  sentences  are  the  longest  in 
the  world:  the  average  actual  stay  in  prison 
here  U  longer  than  the  average  abroad)  In 
unnatural  conditions,  with  other  offenders. 
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without  real  work,  responsible  treatment, 
can  do  no  one  any  good.  Homosexual  rape, 
riot,  violence  are  the  way  of  prison  life. 

Taxpayers  ought  to  cringe  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  tl-blllion-a-year  waste.  A 
business  doing  this  poorly  would  not  have 
survived  the  first  shareholders'  meeting. 
Nevertheless,  we  respond  to  the  failure  of 
the  prison  system  with  more  of  the  same: 
less  probation  and  parole. 

Punish,  the  system  surely  does:  grlndlngly, 
fatuously,  persistently.  Even  after  convicts 
have  served  their  sentences,  they  are  forced 
to  wear  their  criminal  records  like  a  scarlet 
letter:  They  cannot  work,  vote  or  conduct 
normal  civil  affairs  In  moet  states.  Because 
we  have  maintained  a  system  that  punishes 
only,  our  prisons  have  become  a  social  dis- 
aster. 

Even  prison  administrators  do  not  believe 
In  the  Institution  they  are  administering. 
A  few  years  ago,  while  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation. I  found  myself  in  a  hospitality  suite 
in  a  San  Francisco  hotel,  chatting  with  a 
roomful  of  very  relaxed  prison  administra- 
tors. Each  man  headed  a  major  prison  insti- 
tution; all  were  veterans  In  the  business: 
none  were  "bleeding  hearts,"  "soft"  on  crime 
or  naive  about  criminals.  I  eisked  the  warden 
sitting  next  to  me  what  percentage  of  the 
people  under  his  sup>ervlBlon  needed  to  be  In 
prison. 

"By  what  standards"  be  asked. 

"In  order  to  protect  society  from  personal 
Injury,"  I  replied. 

"About  10  to  15  percent,"  he  said.  We 
canvassed  the  other  wardens  In  the  room; 
none  disagreed.  Since  then,  on  visits  to  nu- 
merous prisons  around  the  country  and 
abroad.  I  have  always  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. I  have  never  received  a  different  answer. 

If  the  system  fails  from  the  perspectives 
of  correction,  public  safety,  economy  and 
humanity,  and  If  those  who  know  It  best  do 
not  believe  In  It,  how  did  we  get  into  this 
predicament  and  what  direction  do  we  take 
to  get  out? 

The  general  practice  or  Imprisonment  as 
punishment  for  the  commission  of  crime  is 
a  relatively  recent  and  eesentlally  homegrown 
Innovation.  Prisons  originally  were  built  to 
hold  people  temporarily  (like  our  jails)  until 
their  trials  and  punishment.  Prison  was  an 
Intermediate  step  in  the  penal  process.  In 
our  Colonial  period,  coital  punishment  was 
decreed  for  hundreds  of  crimes.  Criminals 
who  were  not  killed  were  flogged,  mutilated, 
branded,  put  in  stocks.  But  those  who  sur- 
vived were  released  after  their  physical  pun- 
ishment. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
American  Quakers,  in  Pennsylvania  partic- 
ularly, pressed  for  mare  enlightened  prac- 
tices. Out  of  their  good  Intentions,  the  first 
penitentiary  system  evolved.  It  was  theorized 
that  the  best  way  to  reform  criminals  was 
to  lock  them  In  cells,  give  them  Bibles,  and 
keep  them  alone  day  and  night.  In  this  soli- 
tude, prisoners  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  consider  their  acts,  repent,  and  reform. 
They  were  suppKised  to  emerge  penitent. 

But  as  Thomas  Mott  Osborne,  one  of  our 
foremost  prison  administrators  has  said,  the 
solitary-confinement  prison  became  "the 
ante-chamber  to  the  madhouse."  Many  men 
went  Insane,  committed  suicide  or  died.  In 
attempting  to  reform  men  by  forcing  them 
to  think  right,  be  said,  the  Quakers  "showed 
a  touching  faith  in  human  nature,  although 
precious  little  knowledge  of  it." 

Modern  versions  of  these  human  ware- 
houses now  stand  all  over  the  world.  Of  more 
than  400  expensive,  old  and  overcrowded 
prison  Institutions  in  the  Unted  States,  60 
date  back  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  25 
began  operaUons  before  the  Civil  War.  Into 
them  we  dump,  wllly-nllly.  young,  minor 
offenders,  pathological  criminals,  alcoholics, 
addicts,  first  offenders  and  inveterate  crim- 
inals. Over  4,000  jails,  and  Innumerable  lock- 
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ups,  and  work-houses,  supposed  to  be  iised 
for  pretrial  detention,  also  house  some  sen- 
tenced convicts.  For  the  nK»t  part,  these  de- 
tention facilities  are  neither  necessary  nor 
successful. 

The  first  way  to  Improve  and  r^laoe  the 
pMison  system  Is  to  question  the  InevltaMllty 
of  using  it  in  the  greait  majority  of  cases. 
Most  of  the  men  In  America's  prisons  are 
there  because  they  are  poor.  The  middle  and 
upper  classes  as  a  genwal  rule  sc^ve  their 
problems  and  correct  their  offenders  In  the 
community  because'lt  works  better;  for  the 
lower  classes,  anything  short  of  what  may  be 
deemed  cruel  and  unusual  will  do.  With  the 
benevolent  contrivance  of  the  law,  the  rich 
can  tailor-make  private  solutions  for  the  In- 
dividual offender:  restitution,  psychiatric 
care,  special  schooling,  training  and  other 
sensible  alternatives  to  Imprisonment.  The 
poor  have  no  alternatives;  they  are  thrown 
into  Institutions  that  cannot  treat  them  as 
individuals. 

Prof.  Richard  Korn,  a  criminologist  and 
author  who  just  possibly  might  be  America's 
prophet  of  correctional  reform,  has  criticized 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  system.  In  a  report  to 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training,  he  vuged  that  Innova- 
tive and  sympathetic  commiuilty  treatment 
of  all  offenders  not  be  viewed  as  radical  or 
even  new.  It  Is  no  more,  he  writes,  than  what 
is  provided  by  the  well-to-do  on  behalf  of 
their  deviant  members.  Korn  does  not.  be- 
lieve such  treatment  indicatee  "dishonest 
ofiBclal  connivance  with  wecilth  or  privilege. 
If  anything,  [it  reflects]  an  honest  recogni- 
tion that  the  private,  unofficial  treatment  of 
offenders  Is  vastly  superior  to  most  available 
public  programs.  .  .  .  The  scandal  lies  in  the 
fact  that  such  alternatives  are  denied  to  the 
poor,  through  nothing  more  deliberate  than 
the  incidental  fact  of  their  Inferior  economic 
poeltion." 

This  point  of  view  Is  pragmatic  as  well  ae 
fair.  If  90  percent  of  all  convicts  return  to 
the  community  and  eventually  must  "make 
it"  there,  that  Is  where  the  correction  system 
must  operate.  In  California,  under  a  proba- 
tion subsidy  program,  the  California  Youth 
Authority  and  the  state  correction  depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  probation  depart- 
ment a  subsidy  for  every  person  who  was 
placed  on  probation  Instead  of  being  sent  to 
a  state  correctional  Institution. 

During  the  program's  first  four  years,  the 
state,  even  after  paying  928  million  to  the 
counties  for  Improved  probation  services, 
saved  $79  million  in  institutional  operating 
costs  and  millions  in  the  costs  of  capital 
construction. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases,  we  would  do 
better  to  take  the  money  we  spend  to  put 
men  in  prison,  and  do  almost  anything  else. 
In  prison  planning,  just  as  In  Bauhaus  archi- 
tecture, less  Is  more.  The  less  men  in  prison, 
the  lower  the  costs  of  the  correction  system, 
and  the  more  that  can  be  done  for  those 
who  need  treatment. 

When  the  system  has  to  be  called  into  play. 
It  could  be  used  more  economically  and  more 
effectively.  A  full-blown  victim-compensa- 
tion program  is  a  major  alternative  to  im- 
prisonment. Over  80  percent  of  crime  relates 
to  property,  and  punishing  the  offender  does 
little  to  protect  the  victim  or  make  him 
whole.  In  most  casee,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  one  thing  the  victim  of  say,  a  theft  wants 
and  society  in  general  wants  for  its  collec- 
tive peace  of  mind  is  redress  for  the  victim. 
If  someone  steals  tlOO  from  me,  it  does  me 
very  little  good  if  the  thief  is  sent  away  to 
prison  for  a  year.  I  wovUd  rather  have  my 
(100  back,  ptosslbly  a  little  more  to  pay  for 
my  trouble. 

In  cases  where  the  criminal  is  not  caught, 
or  if  caught  and  convicted  cannot  afford  to 
compensate  the  victim,  some  pool  for  com- 
pensation could  be  devised.  The  criminal 
without  money  could  serve  his  sentence  on 
a  public-works  project  to  earn  money  to  pay 
the    cost    of    his    crime.    The    extraordinary 


offender  might  be  derived  of  the  right  to 
work  outside  of  prison  on  probatlonal  con- 
trol, but  even  he  should  be  required  to  work 
In  prison  to  pay  his  victim. 

Once,  the  victim  and  his  family  avenged 
crime  through  vendettas,  or  blood  feuds, 
against  the  offender  and  his  fanxily.  Grad- 
ually, payments  of  reparation  to  the  victim 
replaced  physical  revenge.  As  the  larger  social 
group  became  responsible  for  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  the  victim's  right  to  re- 
ceive compensation  became  transformed  to  a 
state's  right  to  punish  offenders.  Those  flnes 
that  remained  went  to  the  state.  The  biggest 
and  most  obvious  loser  in  the  crime  pic- 
ture— the  victim — was  left  out  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system. 

Victim-compensation  programs  have  been 
revived  lately  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and 
other  countries  with  strong  social -welfare 
systems.  Six  states  here  have  also  Initiated 
programs. 

A  Criminal  Injuries  Compensation  Act,  re- 
cently proposed  In  Congress,  would  provide: 
1)  for  a  commission  to  make  awards  to  vic- 
tims of  Federal  crimes,  and  2)  for  technical 
assistance  and  block  grants  to  states  that 
started  similar  programs.  But  the  Idea  never 
has  been  exploited  properly  in  this  country. 

Prisons  should  be  reserved  for  necessary 
but  unusual  cases.  Some  people — violent  of- 
fenders. Inveterate  repeaters — are  so  dan- 
gerous or  raise  problems  so  special  that  they 
ought  to  be  segregated  Indefinitely  from  the 
rest  of  society.  Until  a  new  wisdom  for  their 
treatment  Is  developed,  the  most  that  can  be 
done  with  such  offenders  Is  to  keep  them 
safe  and  secure  under  decent  conditions. 
We  could  maintain  or  remodel  some  of  our 
existing  institutions,  tear  dovTn  the  most 
monstrous  and  convert  the  rest  to  other  pub- 
lic uses.  We  could  then  concentrate  our 
treatment  dollars  on  this  small  class  of  of- 
fenders, with  a  reasonable  hope  of  better 
results. 

The  surviving  Instittitlons  could  be  dras- 
tically changed.  They  shovild  Ije  smaller, 
more  civil,  staffed  more  professionally  and. 
Insofar  as  possible,  resemble  the  free  society 
more  than  the  present  penal  pens. 

Tyranny  Inevitably  occurs  in  a  closed  so- 
ciety when  some  men  completely  control  the 
lives  of  others.  Since  prisoners  have  few 
rights,  minimal  access  to  ordinary  resources 
of  redress  and  Uttle  public  sympathy,  they 
are  uniquely  helpless.  When  they  are  bad, 
the  system  leans  heavily  on  them,  pointing 
to  their  misconduct  as  the  rationale;  when 
they  are  good,  the  system  points  to  their  be- 
havior as  proof  that  It  Is  working.  This  kind 
of  repression  is  an tl -rehabilitative  If  not  In- 
cendiary. 

There  ought  to  be  an  ombudsman-like  of- 
ficial or  organization  to  screen  prisoners'  com- 
plaints. He  should  be  free  of  the  correctional 
establishment,  in  order  to  assure  the  Integfrtty 
of  his  judgments  and  the  Independence  of 
his  operations.  He  should  also  be  powerful 
enough  to  resolve  problems  without  Inter- 
fering with  an  Inmate  s  right  to  go  to  court 
or  a  correctional  official's  right  to  exercise 
necessary,  executive  discretion. 

In  the  Netherlands,  supervisory  committees, 
local  and  national,  visit  all  institutions  and 
screen  complaints.  In  the  four  Scandinavian 
countries  private  organizations  provide 
civilian  scrutiny  of  prison  conditions.  But 
In  the  U.S.,  this  function  has  been  largely 
ignored  by  the  public  and  the  bar,  as  well 
as  by  the  correction  establishment.  An  out- 
side arbiter,  however,  would  not  only  pre- 
vent riot-causing  abuse  of  prisoners,  he 
would  also  assure  the  credibility  of  prison 
officials  who  are  falsely  criticized. 

Some  procedure  on  the  order  of  a  five-year 
statute  of  limitations  should  govern  every 
part  of  the  correction  system.  We  ought  to 
follow  a  rule  that  would  allow  no  official  to 
hold  office,  no  program  to  be  devised  and  no 
facility  to  be  built  to  last  for  more  than  five 
years.  This  standard  would  provide  our  cor- 
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raetlon  syatem  with  lnteU«ctu*l  and  aco- 
nomic  flexlbUlty  as  well  aa  tbe  opportunity 
for  diversity  and  innovation. 

On«  of  the  problems  with  tbe  correctlonai 
aatabllobment  la  that  moat  of  the  men  at 
the  top  have  been  doing  what  they  are  doing 
for  decades.  If  a  man  vere  precluded  from 
remaining  la  any  one  position  for  more  than 
five  years,  this  condition  might  be  altered. 
Even  tbe  reformer  who  has  not  "done  his 
thing"  In  five  years  might  do  better  to  pass 
on  and  look  for  some  "thing"  else. 

This  same  argument  applies  especially  to 
prison  facilities.  Our  prison  system  Is  housed 
In  buildings  from  another  era  that  preclude 
progressive  programs  and  in  fact  predeter- 
mine what  can  be  done.  Over  90  percent  of 
the  money  and  p>eraonnel  earmarked  for 
corrections  must  go  to  security.  What  we 
need  Is  a  non-archlteeture  of  prisons,  a 
Kleenex  Icind  of  institution  that  within  a 
short  period  of  years  could  be  changed  If  not 
disposed  of  completely  without  economic 
sacrifice.  Or  we  could  lease  space  for  short 
terms  in  existing  facilities  instead  of  build- 
ing more  prisons.  Then  we  would  not  be 
binding  ourselves  100  years  from  now  to 
either  the  good  or  the  bad  ideas  of  today. 

Prisons  have  lieen  class  Institutions,  re- 
mote from  people  who  might  be  inclined  to 
reform  them.  But  an  unexpected  and  as  yet 
unnoted  Incident  of  our  recent  social  revolu- 
tion may  lead  to  change.  Many  children  of 
upper-  and  middle-class  families  have  been 
to  prison  on  draft  and  drug  charges  and  of- 
fenses arising  out  of  clvU  rights  and  social 
protest  activities.  Furthermore,  the  black 
man  In  prison  today  is  a  new  breed;  often 
politicized,  very  articulate,  unwilling  to  be 
silent,  docile  and  to  accept  anything  done 
to  him  in  the  name  of  "correction." 

We  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  forget 
or  bury  the  problems  of  our  prison  system. 
It  Is  t^me  for  us  to  consider  what  to  do  with 
offenders  after  they  are  caught  and  convicted 
of  crimes,  instead  of  committing  what  Dr. 
Karl  Menninger  has  called  our  most  serious 
crime  of  punishment. 


THE         PRINCETON-PENNSYLVANIA 

ACCELERATOR:  A  NEEDED  WEAP- 
ON IN  THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  on  July  7.  1971,  passed  S.  1828, 
the  act  to  conquer  cancer,  a  bill  which 
expresses  the  determination  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  strengthen  the  national  efifort  to 
eliminate  this  dread  disease.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  realization  that  very  soon, 
hopefully  by  the  beginlng  of  1972,  fund- 
ing at  a  level  of  at  least  $332  million  will 
be  available  to  begin  this  attack. 

In  the  context  of  this  very  welcome 
commitment,  it  has  also  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  another  extremely  worth- 
while program  containing  an  excellent 
potential  for  improving  cancer  arresta- 
tion  and  therapy  is  in  danger  of  being 
abandoned  altogether  due  to  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  in  timing. 

The  Princeton-Pennsylvania  acceler- 
ator, which  is  jointly  used  by  Princeton 
University  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  $41  million  facility  that  had 
its  funds  for  high  energy  physics  cut 
off  on  July  1.  1971.  This  decision  was 
part  of  an  overall  shift  in  national  science 
priorities,  and  the  ofiBcials  at  the  facil- 
ity have  accepted  this  decision  by  the 
Office  of  Maiiagement  and  Budget,  al- 
though reluctantly,  and  have  attempted 
to  convert  this  facility  from  high  energy 
physics  to  heavy  ion  research  and  cancer 
therapy.  The  Fannie  E.  Rlppel  Founda- 


tion of  Newark,  N.J.,  has  provided  a  grant 
of  $230,000  for  this  purpofle,  but  these 
funds  will  run  out  on  August  31.  Given 
the  greater  etfectlveness  of  heavy  ions 
than  X-rays  in  treating  cancer,  it  would 
indeed  be  tragic  if  this  entire  facility, 
which  represents  an  investment  of  over 
$40  million  and  possesses  a  powerful  po- 
tential in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  were 
to  shut  its  doors  altogether  at  that  time, 
only  a  few  short  months  before  funds 
begin  to  become  available  from  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  Agency.  The  Princeton- 
Pennsylvania  accelerator  now  has  a  pro- 
posal before  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  is  hopeful  of  renewed  funding 
for  cancer  research  at  that  time. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  at  this 
time  to  the  AEC  authorization  bill  which 
would  provide  Interim  funding,  not  to 
exceed  $300,000  to  continue  the  work  of 
this  facility  imtil  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  pur- 
sue all  alternatives  that  show  promise  of 
being  effective  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer. The  heavy  ion  method  of  treatment 
can  be  aimed  more  precisely  at  a  tumor 
than  an  X-ray,  and  their  densely  ioniz- 
ing power  is  believed  to  diminish  the  so- 
called  oxygen  effect,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  X-rays  to  kill  tumor  cells 
without  heavy  damage  to  healthy  cells. 

The  $300,000  authorization  necessary 
for  keeping  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania 
facihty  operating  until  the  end  of  1971 
represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
money  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  has 
already  invested  in  this  accelerator  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  a  very  un- 
fortimate  development  if  this  $41  million 
laboratory,  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  conversion  to  the  use  of  heavy  nitro- 
gen ions  for  cancer  therapy — a  $75,000 
process  which  is  now  virtually  com- 
plete— is  not  fully  utilized  in  the  cancer 
research  field  because  of  a  lack  of  in- 
terim funding. 

At  a  time  when  the  fight  against  can- 
cer occupies  such  a  high  priority  in  our 
scientific  endeavors,  it  would  be  unthink- 
able if  the  heavy  ion  method  of  treating 
cancer  victims,  a  method  on  which  there 
is  nearly  unanimous  agreement  among 
physicists  and  biomedical  scientists  as  to 
its  utility,  is  not  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mum. A  further  expenditure  of  this 
magnitude  is  not  too  large  an  invest- 
ment in  view  of  the  potential  savings  of 
life  and  medical  expense  which  might 
accrue. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  in  the  July  2, 
1971,  issue  of  Science  magazine  describes 
more  completely  the  situation  of  the 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  accelerator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  along  with  the  text 
of  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Princiton-Pinnstlvania  AcczLzaATOK:    End 
or  AN  ESA  IN  Pabticle  Physics 

While  high  energy  physicists  eagerly  await 
the  birth  of  the  1250  million  NaUonal  Ac- 
celerator Laboratory  (NAL)  near  Batavta. 
Illinois,  an  older  machine  approaches  the  end 
of  its  federal  funds.  The  lifeblood  supplied  to 
the  Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelerator 
(PPA)  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(ABC)  was  cut  off  1  July,  perhi^  only  a  few 
days  before  Its  giant  successor  comes  to  life 


with  teats  of  its  full  energy  be*m.  Thanks  to 
a  small  transfusion  of  private  funds,  tbe 
PPA  lingers  on  and  hopes  for  an  Indian  sum- 
mer of  cancer-therapy  rasearcta.  But  It  has 
passed  from  the  great  world  of  high  energy 
physics. 

Its  pawning  has  stirred  much  less  excite- 
ment than  the  arrival  of  NAIs  but  it,  too, 
is  a  signpost  that  marks  tbe  turning  point 
now  reached  by  research  into  "the  fundamen- 
tal building  blocks  of  matter."  About  a  dozen 
smaller  accelerators  have  been  shut  down  in 
the  past,  but  these  closings  were  much  less 
traumatic  than  tbe  shutting  off  of  tbe  (40 
million  machine,  which  at  its  peak  provided 
employment  to  356  people  and  which  cost  tS 
million  annually  to  operate. 

The  PPA  is  located  on  highway  1  about  4 
miles  from  the  main  campus  of  Princeton 
University.  Tbe  University  of  Pennsylvania 
shared  administration  and  use  of  the  ac- 
celerator with  Princeton,  although  AEC's  con- 
tract was  with  the  latter  Institution.  The  fa- 
cility was  also  used  by  experimenters  from 
other  universities,  whose  share  of  the  op- 
erating time  rose  to  about  50  percent  by  1970. 

Paul  W.  McOanlel.  director  of  research  for 
the  KEC,  told  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee that  tbe  1070  decision  to  close 
the  PPA,  only  7  years  after  it  began  opera- 
tions, had  caused  "consternation"  in  the  high 
energy  physics  and  educational  communities. 
The  event  brought  home  to  particle  physicists 
a  reality  that  was  already  making  them  un- 
comfortable. The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
500  blUlon  election  volt  (Oev)  NAL  was 
awaited  was  tempered  by  chagrin  at  the 
^n^wlng  realization  that  Its  cost  would  eat 
into  the  money  available  for  smaller  ma- 
chines. In  the  days  of  rapidly  expanding  re- 
search budgets,  tbe  typical  physlcM  had 
not  dwelt  on  the  sacrifices  his  local  accelera- 
tor might  have  to  make  to  tbe  hungry  god  of 
higher  energy. 

T^e  Princeton  experience  has  already  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  way  high  energy 
physics  Is  being  planned,  according  to  one 
Washington  official  He  calls  It  a  "trigger" 
to  compel  long-range  p^rsijectlve  and  cost 
consciousness,  adding:  "It  Is  used  as  the 
classical    example    of    what    you    dont   do." 

The  PPA  was  still  pursuing  an  ambitious 
research  program  when  It  was  caught  In  the 
vise  between  rising  particle  research  costs 
and  budget  pressures  on  science.  But  there 
was  general  consensus  among  physicists  that. 
If  one  of  the  high  energy  machines  had  to  be 
sacrlfioed,  PPA,  whose  3-Oev  enwgy  level 
was  the  loweart  among  them,  should  be  the 
first  to  go.  Even  Milton  Q.  White,  director 
of  Princeton  accelerator,  feels  that  the 
choice  was  not  unreasonable,  although  he  Is 
unhappy   with    the  timing. 

Olven  more  advance  warning  on  tbe  shut- 
down. White  says,  more  research  could  have 
been  accomplished  at  lower  cost.  Asked  If 
the  timing  was  the  result  of  poor  planning, 
White  replied:  "No  one  had  any  Idea  of  the 
abruptness  and  depth  of  the  cut-off  of 
funds." 

In  July  1969  the  AEC  had  asked  White 
what  the  effect  would  be  If  PPA 'a  budget 
were  cut  from  tS  million  to  an  annual  out- 
lay of  »3.5  million  or  ta.S  million.  The  reply 
Indicated  that  the  smaller  cut  would  make 
operations  difficult,  and  tbe  larger  cut  would 
make  them  almost  impossible.  In  November 
1969  PPA  was  told  that,  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary 1970,  they  would  be  funded  at  the  $3  5 
million  rate  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  news  came  as  a  relief,  but  when 
January  oame.  PPA  was  informed  that  its 
operations  were  to  be  altogether  terminated  ' 


'  At  the  same  time,  the  fl-Oev  Cambridge 
Electron  Accelerator,  shared  by  Harvard  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  cut  from  W.S  million  to  $2.4  mllUon. 
Research  there  is  now  limited  to  experi- 
mentation with  the  oolUdlng  beam. 
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"January  was  very  muc^  of  a  surprise  after 
Novem.ber,"  PPA's  associate  director  Walter 
Walec  told  Science. 

Between  tboee  dates,  AEC's  proposed  fund- 
ing for  the  machine  bad  been  rejected  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  allocated  $3 
mllUon  for  fiscal  1971  to  complete  Important 
experiments  under  way  and  close  down  tbe 
facility.  The  accelerator's  fate  was  proclaimed 
In  President  Nixon's  fiscal  1971  budget  under 
"Reductions  in  Outmoded  or  Uneconomic 
Programs."  Physicists  at  other  accelerators 
may  not  have  weprt  to  see  a  competitor  for 
scarce  funds  face  cutbacks,  but  some  of 
them,  at  least,  were  shaken  by  the  death 
sentence.  Tbeir  subsequent  pleas  to  keep 
PPA  alive,  reportedly  pressed  even  at  tbe 
highest  level,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

PHAaZ-OTTT    FOUCT 

Wales  reg^rets  that  there  was  not  more  time 
to  "run  the  accelerator  Into  tbe  ground."  Tbe 
most  economical  way  to  phase  out  such  a 
machine,  he  says,  is  to  stop  spending  on  im- 
provements and  treat  It  like  an  old  car,  to 
"live  with  tbe  squeaks."  Not  only  is  the 
amount  of  experimentation  per  dollar  spent 
greater  when  tbe  cost  of  improvements  Is 
eliminated;  waste  of  the  Investment  In  such 
Improvements  may  be  avoided  if  the  shut- 
down of  a  facility  is  planned  far  enough  in 
advance.  For  example,  the  $1.2  million  spent 
in  fiscal  1969  and  1970  to  develop  flat- topping 
projects  (which  produce  a  steadier  flow  of 
particles)  that  were  then  scarcely  used  might 
better  have  been  spent  to  continue  experi- 
ments with  an  unimproved  machine  or  at  an- 
other accelerator.  Instead,  tbe  sum  was  just 
the  annual  operating  cost  of  a  reduced  pro- 
gram which  PPA  later  proposed,  without  suc- 
cess, to  both  AEC  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Gerald  F.  Tape,  president  of  As- 
sociated Universities  Inc.,  which  oi>erates  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  told 
Science:  "If  we  knew  today  that  some  of  these 
machines  were  going  to  be  shut  down  In  five 
years,  there  are  some  of  these  Improvements 
we  wouldn't  be  making  now."  He  observed 
that  a  long  lead  time.  Including  tbe  budget 
process,  is  Involved  in  such  decisions,  and 
added:  "Tbe  {wychologlcal  problem  is  really 
being  able  to  admit  that  before  the  die  has 
been  cast.  That's  an  Issue  that  we  haven't 
really  learned  to  handle." 

The  execution  of  PPA  was  perhaps  more  of 
a  surprise  than  it  should  have  been.  Tbe 
question  of  shutting  down  high  energy  fa- 
cilities had  been  raised  In  April  1969  during 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  In  July  of  that  year  tbe  AEC 
wrote  to  committee  chairman  Cbet  Holifleld 
(D-Callf.)  that  the  previous  nxanner  of  re- 
sponding to  budget  cuts — distributing  tbe 
loss  among  the  accelerators — "may  have 
reached  its  limit."  Tbe  AEC  still  opposed  a 
complete  closing  of  any  facility,  but  singled 
out  PPA  for  a  "significantly  reduced  mode  of 
operation."  A  decision  not  to  spread  tbe  pain 
more  evenly  made  sense  as  it  became  clear 
that  the  scarcity  of  funds  was  not  a  tem- 
porary aberration.  The  return  on  the  dollar 
Invested  in  accelerator  operation  increases  as 
it  approaches  its  full  capacity,  and  by  1969 
most  of  tbe  large  accelerators  were  working 
below  capacity. 

Welles  admits  that  It  was  not  easy  to  read 
the  writing  on  the  wall.  "You're  admitting 
you  don't  have  a  long-term  future.  And  that's 
something  difficult  to  do.  That's  something 
we  didn't  do  voluntarily.  We  were  told  we 
didn't  have  any  future." 

The  high  energy  physics  community  as  a 
whole  has  not  found  It  much  easier  to  face 
the  change  In  its  financial  situation.  In  June 
1969,  just  before  the  AEC  and  PPA  to  consider 
deep  cuts,  the  High  Energy  Physics  Advisory 
Panel  (HEPAP)  reported  that  some  of  tbe 
older  accelerators  would  have  to  be  shut 
down  '"eventually."  The  panel  combined  a 
complaint  over  decreasing  funds  with  a  pro- 
jection of  federal  high  energy  spending  of 
$375  mUllon  for  fiscal   1972.  This  1969  pro- 


jection now  appears  optimistic  to  tbe  tune  of 
about  $160  mUllon. 

Since  tbe  preparation  of  this  report,  high 
energy  physicists  have  been  learning  to  live 
with  a  less  rosy  financial  outlook.  Tbe  sums 
being  poured  Into  the  Batavla  accelerator 
may  still  make  other  scientists  bum  with 
envy,  but  there  is  little  left  among  the  par- 
ticle princes  of  the  free-spending  spirit  that 
prevailed  while  tbe  Princeton-Pennsylvania 
Accelerator  was  being  buUt.  Shortly  after  tbe 
decision  to  construct  the  machine  was  made, 
American  scientists  visiting  Soviet  high  en- 
ergy facilities  were.  In  tbe  words  of  one 
physicist,  "shaken  to  their  socks."  Four 
months  later  a  panel  of  physicists  convened 
by  tbe  National  Science  Foundation  recom- 
mended that  annual  spending  for  high  en- 
ergy physics  be  Increased  from  a  ciirrent  level 
of  $40  million  to  between  $60  and  $90  million 
by  1962.  In  fact,  spending  In  fiscal  1962 
reached  about  $100  million,  and  by  1966  had 
climbed  to  $176  million. 

The  PPA  thrived  in  this  period.  "Hiougb 
originally  estimated  at  $S  million,  the  orig- 
inal design  coet  of  $115  million,  and  major 
improvements  such  as  tbe  $8.4  million  ex- 
ternal beam  facility  brought  total  construc- 
tion expenditures  to  $40  million.  Today  the 
massive  complex  of  buildings  and  equipment 
Is  eking  out  a  slender  existence  with  a  grant 
of  $230,000  from  the  Fannie  E.  Rlppel  Foim- 
datlon.  This  grant  Is  being  used  to  convert 
the  accelerator  to  production  of  heavy  ni- 
trogen Ions  In  hopes  of  attracting  money  for 
their  use  in  cancer  therapy.  But  the  Rlppel 
funds  will  run  out  31  August,  and  White  ex- 
pects no  response  to  his  plea  fcH*  cancer  re- 
search money  before  January.  He  Is  dee- 
p»erately  pursuing  other  sources  of  interim 
financing  to  keep  the  accelerator  alive  until 
then,  so  that  there  will  at  least  be  a  machine 
to  decide  about.  His  message  to  the  govern- 
ment is:  "While  you're  making  up  your  mind, 
we're  dying." 

THK    SCKNK   AT    PRINCETON 

The  PPA  facilities  already  have  the  eerie 
air  of  a  ghost  town.  When  a  visitor  enters  the 
glELss  doors  of  tbe  administration  building 
there  Is  no  receptionist  to  greet  him.  Instead, 
a  sign  propped  on  a  desk  explains  how  to 
sign  the  register  and  where  to  find  the  staff 
telephone  book.  In  the  cafeteria,  where  em- 
ployees were  accustomed  to  stand  in  line  and 
then  search  for  a  place  to  sit,  a  row  of  ma- 
chines and  one  waitress  offer  Spartan  fare  to 
scattered  diners.  One  of  the  remaining  staff 
remarked,  as  he  crossed  the  campus  at  mid- 
day toward  the  accelerator,  that  there  used 
to  be  more  people  around  at  3  a.m. 

Those  who  are  still  around  cling  both  to 
hopes  for  a  rebirth  and  nostalgia  for  a  golden 
age  They  recall  with  pride  the  spirit  of  team- 
work of  their  now  departed  coUeeigues.  One 
administrator  reports  that  many  left  with 
a  plea  to  be  rehired  if  the  accelerator  should 
resume  operations,  and  another  notes  that 
almost  every  day  someone  returns  Just  for  a 
visit. 

Since  1  July  1969,  a  total  of  263  have  de- 
parted, leaving  a  staff  of  only  42.  Thirty  of 
those  who  have  left  administrative  posts,  21 
were  maintenance  staff,  and  the  remaining 
202  were  operations  personnel.  Of  the  latter,  9 
were  physicists,  32  engineers,  and  tbe  rest 
technicians.  Except  for  two  who  recently  un- 
derwent major  surgery,  none  of  the  engineers 
are  now  unemployed,  although  a  few  expe- 
rienced considerable  delays  In  finding  work. 
Six  of  the  engineers  have  gone  to  other  uni- 
versities, 7  now  have  permanent  positions  at 
Princeton,  and  17  have  gone  into  private  in- 
dustry. Seven  of  tbe  physicists  have  gone  to 
other  universities,  and  the  other  two  are  em- 
ployed In  industry.  Three  of  the  technicians, 
dismissed  in  March,  are  still  unemployed. 

R.  J.  Woodrow,  associate  treasurer  at 
Princeton  University,  observed  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  a  university  to  cut  back  on  such 
service  operations  as  grounds  maintenance, 
purchasing,  the  cafeteria,  and  so  forth,  but 


be  said  that  Princeton  was  able  to  absorb 
moet  of  the  administrative  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel. He  stressed  that  the  bigger  the  op- 
eration associated  with  a  university,  tbe 
more  important  that  it  stand  apart  on  its 
own  financial  feet.  He  appeared  unperturbed 
by  tbe  impact  of  tbe  PPA  closing  on  Prince- 
ton's finances,  but  others  felt  that  the  loos, 
at  such  a  time,  of  a  program  with  $6  mUllon 
annual  operating  costs  could  only  hurt  tbe 
university. 

Some  of  tbe  equipment  useful  at  other 
faculties  has  already  been  shipped  away,  but 
the  accelerator  Itself  and  Its  building  re- 
main bebmd,  now  tbe  property  of  Prince- 
ton University.  Tbe  storage  area  wUl  be  used 
by  tbe  university's  plasma  physics  research 
group,  but  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
use  could  be  made  of  tbe  big  machine  Itself 
if  tbe  current  fund-raising  campaign  proves 
fruitless. 

Tbe  Impact  of  tbe  closing  on  tbe  physics 
department  has  been  much  less  tangible. 
White  speaks  of  a  "very  sharp  downturn  in 
graduate  student  and  young  faculty  morale." 
But  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  the  department 
chairman,  feels  that  the  principal  loss  to 
Princeton  wlU  be  in  Its  abUlty  to  recruit 
young  faculty  in  higb  energy  physics.  Even 
here,  he  believes  that  tbe  closing  of  PPA 
makes  less  difference  to  Princeton  than  tbe 
opening  of  NAL,  whose  facilities  will  nat- 
urally draw  talent  to  tbe  Chicago  area. 

GRADUATE    KD17CATION 

Goldberger  expresses  grave  concern  over 
tbe  Impact  of  the  closing  of  smaller  higb 
energy  accelerators  on  tbe  character  of  grad- 
uate education  The  high  coet  of  experiments 
at  the  big  machines  and  the  intense  compe- 
tition for  time  to  use  them,  be  warned,  will 
reduce  chances  for  graduate  students  to 
make  real  contributions  to  experiments 
rather  than  just  serving  as  "an  extra  pair 
of  hands." 

One  of  Princeton's  younger  particle  physi- 
cists, K.  Goullanos,  shared  Goldberger's  con- 
cern that  pressures  at  pleases  like  NAL  could 
dampen  the  Initiative  of  tbe  next  genera- 
tion of  experimenters.  He  feels  that  those  who 
have  already  been  trained  on  smaller  ma- 
chines WlU  stUl  Insist  on  doing  things  their 
own  way  at  NAL,  but  wonders  whether  stu- 
dents trained  at  NAL  will  have  acquired  that 
same  spirit  of  independence  when  their  turn 
comes  to  run  their  own  experiments.  At 
places  like  Princeton,  he  observed,  students 
have  had  some  freedom  to  "play  around," 
and  to  fall  once  In  a  while.  He  feared  that 
with  "everyone  watoblng  everyone"  at  tbe 
Batavla  accelerator,  pressure  will  grow  to 
"run  physics  like  a  project." 

OouUanoe  insisted  that  It  Is  still  too  early 
to  tell  whether  the  atmosphere  of  NAL  vrtll 
dampen  or  stimulate  the  Imagination  of 
graduate  students,  and  other  physicists  ex- 
press optimism  that  young  talent  will  find  a 
way  to  innovate  in  new  conditions.  But  even 
2  years  ago  the  HEPAP  report  warned  against 
"creeping  conservatism." 

With  the  Increase  In  complexity,  cost,  and 
time  scale  of  all  experiments,  and  with  lim- 
ited funds,  there  can  be  a  tendency  toward 
overcautlon.  There  Is  great  competition  for 
the  time  available  at  the  accelerators,  and  a 
group,  particularly  with  graduate  students 
desirous  of  thesis  material,  may  be  tempted 
to  design  an  experiment  that  Is  sure  to  yield 
publtshable  results  rather  than  risk  the  ef- 
fort for  a  bold  and  exciting  but  possibly  tm- 
productive  one.  This  problem  danands  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  all  workers  In  the  field. 

MILTON   O.    WHRT 

While  the  character  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  high  energy  phyalclsta  •  •  •  White, 
who  designed  Princeton's  first  cyclotron  In 
1935,  takes  understandable  pride  In  tbe  huge 
accelerator  be  is  struggling  to  keep  alive. 
Asked  about  tbe  "natural  life"  of  these  ma- 
chines built  at  the  moving  frontier  of  know- 
ledge, be  said  "that  depends  on  the  aggm- 
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■iTuiaaB  &nd  I  migl  nation  oft  the  people  who 
run  them."  A 

White  bu  oertalnly  bameased  hU  own  en- 
ergy to  the  search  for  new  uaea  of  hla  ac- 
celerator. He  propoaed  to  NASA  that  the 
high  energy  heary  tons  a  oooyarted  PPA 
co\il<l  produce  be  used  to  Investigate  the  ef- 
fect of  coamlc-ray  bombardmMit  of  astro- 
nauts and  sensitive  computers  In  future 
prolonged  space  flights.  Funda  are  not  now 
available  for  such  research  and  White  ;rina 
his  hopes  on  uae  of  such  ions  for  radiation 
therapy.  Theae  heavy  ions  are  expected  to 
prove  more  effective  than  z-raya  in  treating 
cancer  because  they  can  be  aimed  more 
precisely  at  a  tumor  and  because  their 
densely  ironUlng  power  la  beUeved  to  dlmln- 
lah  the  so-called  oxygen  effect,  i^lch  makes 
It  difficult  tat  x-rays  to  kill  tumor  cells 
without  heavy  damage  to  healthy  cells. 

But  White  Is  not  alone  In  his  efforts  to  gain 
a  new  lease  on  life  for  his  machine.  At  Berk- 
eley, where  the  8-Oev  Bevatron  may  be  ap- 
proaching extinction,  a  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped to  link  It  with  the  Heavy  Ion  Linear 
Accelerator  so  that  like  PPA  it  can  accelerate 
heavy  Ions  to  high  energies.  Berkeley  has  an 
advantage  In  the  presence  there  of  biomedi- 
cal researchers  with  experience  In  radiation 
therapy  and  Interest  In  high  energy  heavy 
Ions. 

The  conversion  to  heavy  nitrogen  Ions  for 
cancer  therapy  at  Prlnceon  la  on  the  verge 
of  completion,  at  a  cost  of  about  tTS.OOO. 

This  conversion  represents  a  baalc  depar- 
ture from  the  primary  purpoee  for  which  the 
machine  was  built.  When  the  accelerator  be- 
gan operation  In  1963,  White  wrote  enthu- 
siastically of  the  pursuit  of  "that  'primor- 
dial stuff'  out  of  which  all  matter.  Including 
human  beings,  Is  composed."  But  In  the  same 
essay  he  already  noted  that  the  accelerator 
or  Its  particles  "may  one  day  have  appLlca- 
tiona  to  medicine,  space  studies,  and  other 
areas  of  science." 

Now  that  he  Is  trying  to  make  that  proph- 
ecy come  true.  White  finds  obstacles  he  had 
not  anticipated.  To  be  sure,  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  and  the  Nixon  Administration 
now  emphasize  the  application  on  science  to 
human  problems.  But  White  believes  his 
quest  for  funds  to  shift  the  machine  from 
baalc  science  to  cancer  research  is  in  a  no 
man's  land,  between  the  high  energy  physi- 
cists and  the  biomedical  scientists.  The 
former,  according  to  White,  are  obsessed  with 
their  chase  after  elementary  particles  (a  pas- 
sion he  shares)  and  fearful  of  the  diversion 
of  any  oi  their  funds  to  applied  research.  Bio- 
medical scientists,  on  the  other  hand,  usual- 
ly have  projects  already  In  mind  for  which 
they  are  trying  to  secure  appropriations.  As 
a  result.  White  believes,  the  latter  are  not 
eager  to  promote  unfamiliar  programs  at  the 
expense  of  those  to  which  they  are  already 
committed.  And  yet  White  has  assembled 
an  impressive  dossier  of  testimonials  from 
scientists  anxious  to  see  high  energy  heavy 
Ions  from  his  accelerator  used  for  biomedical 
research. 

TRa    NATUaS    OF    MATTKa,    Of    MAN 

If  he  can  find  funds  to  keep  his  machine 
alive  a  little  longer.  White  may  then  have 
a  chance  to  secure  a  share  of  the  growing 
sums  being  appropriated  for  the  politically 
popular  fight  against  cancer.  But  whatever 
the  fate  of  his  accelerator,  be  fears  for  the 
faith  it  has  symbolized.  He  may  adapt  his 
machine  to  survive  for  a  while  in  the  chang- 
ing climate  of  American  culture,  but  he  is 
troubled  and  puzzled  by  growing  hostility  to- 
ward science  among  the  younger  generation. 
White  says  that  he  can  repeat  the  phrases 
\ised  by  critics  of  science  and  list  the  causes 
which  have  provoked  their  new  attitudes,  but 
that  he  cannot  really  understand  them.  And 
yet  it  is  only  7  years  since  White,  celebrating 
the  accelerator's  readiness  for  investigating 
ultimate  mysteries,  compared  It  to  a  cathe- 
dral because  It  "epitomises  the  prevailing  so- 


dal-lntallectual  foroea  of  the  day.  .  .  ."  He 
then  concluded  that  although  there  may  be 
no  end  to  the  pxuiuit  of  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  matter.  It  was  "In  the  nature  o< 
Man  to  keep  trying." 

S.  2160 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission  in  accordance 
with  section  Mi  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  page  1,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(a)  For  "Operating  expenses,"  %2.0^Xni,- 
000.  of  which  not  less  than  $300,000  shaU  be 
available  for  the  Princeton-Pennsylvania 
Accelerator  (PPA)  at  Princeton  University 
through  December  1971,  and  of  which  not 
more  than  •116,400.000  shall  be  available  for 
operating  costs  for  other  projects  in  the  High 
Energy  Physics  program  category. 


PRESIDENT    NIXON'S    PORTHCXDM- 
ING  VISIT  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon's  statement  to  the  people  last  night 
was  as  encouraging  as  it  was  electrify- 
ing. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  normali- 
zation of  relations  with  mainland  China. 
As  the  President  said,  the  course  of  peace 
in  the  world  will  be  better  served  there- 
by. 

There  have  been  skeptics  who  have  not 
taken  seriously  President  Nixon's  oft- 
repeated  desire  and  willingness  to  work 
for  a  durable  peace.  Such  an  initiative  by 
the  President  as  his  announcement  of  a 
forthcoming  visit  to  Peking  to  discuss 
mutual  problems  of  concern  should  lay 
such  skepticism  to  rest. 

I  am  one  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  recommended  to  the  President  that 
food  and  food  grains  be  included  in  his 
recent  proclamation  partially  lifting  the 
ban  on  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  mainland  China.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  President  did  so. 

Canada,  our  neighbor,  has  had  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  this  trade,  and  it  would 
seem  far  better  for  the  cause  of  peace 
for  msdnland  China  to  use  its  foreign  ex- 
change for  food  than  for  purchases 
which  would  aggravate  the  arms  race. 
Moreover,  opening  the  doors  of  trade 
could  be  helpful  in  the  normalization  of 
relations  to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  well  that  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  our  efforts  to  normalize  re- 
lations with  mainland  China  will  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  our  friends,  such  as, 
particularly,  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  or  to  the  detriment  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sure 
that  Premier  Chou  En-lal  understands 
this  as  a  reasonable  position,  and  a  genu- 
ine desire  on  the  part  of  him  and  his 
country  for  normalization  of  relations 
will  include  an  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  point. 

This  is  a  flrst  step — a  slgniflcant  first 
step — toward  what  could  be  a  long  road 
to  friendly  relations  with  mainlEuid 
China.  Having  served  in  China  during 
World  War  n,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  want 
to  return  to  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Now  It  appears  that  their 
leadership  is  beginning  to  respond  to 
this  public  mood. 


The  Bamboo  Curtain  Is  beginning  to 
rise,  and  I  believe  that  our  President 
merits  full  credit  and  support  for  this 
devel(H>ment. 


REFUND  OP  SST  DEPOSITS  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  TO  AIRLINES 

Mi.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  the  Senate  considers  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  I 
rise  to  support  the  refund  of  advance  de- 
posits made  by  the  airlines  on  the  SST 
prognon.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  serious  economic  problems 
with  which  the  airlines  are  presently 
troubled. 

With  the  assurance  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  going  ahead  with  develop- 
ment of  the  new  transport  plane,  in  1967 
a  number  of  the  UJ3.  airlines  advanced 
a  total  of  $58.5  million  to  show  their  In- 
terest in  the  project,  and  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  cost  on  the  Government.  They 
should  not  now  be  penalized  for  their 
acquiescence  in  the  Government's 
request. 

There  Is  no  legal  or  contractual  obliga- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
fund the  deposits.  But  as  one  of  the  Ser 
ate  opponents  of  the  SST,  I  believe  the»- 
is  a  strong  moral  obligation  for  the  Oo« 
emment  to  return  these  funds. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  prec- 
edent for  returned  deposits  in  this  casr 
do  exist.  Last  year,  the  two  largest  SST 
contractors  were  given  their  money  back : 
The  Boeing  Corp.  received  $58  million, 
and  General  Electric  received  $32 
million. 

There  Is  no  question  that  termination 
of  the  SST  program  was  the  right  deci- 
sion. But  let  us  have  the  decency  to  re- 
turn these  deposits  given  us  in  good  faith. 


LINCOLN  JOURNAL  SUPPORTS  RE- 
ORGANIZATION OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Lincoln 
Journal  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  has  printed 
several  editorials  in  support  of  the 
President's  executive  reorganization  pro- 
posals. The  Journal's  editorial  position 
is  particularly  noteworthy  because,  serv- 
ing a  wide  readership  in  one  of  our 
greatest  farm  States,  it  has  strongly 
defended  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  present  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  organization  of 
an  Administration  for  Farms  and  Agri- 
culture within  a  new  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

On  June  7  the  Journal  printed  an 
editorial  arguing  that  by  recognizing 
agriculture  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  economy  and  the  total  national  life, 
rather  than  a  poor  relation  in  the  Fed- 
eral family,  farm  policy  is  much  more 
likely  to  get  the  objective  oonslderatloai 
to  which  it  ts  entitled. 

In  sending  me  a  copy  of  this  editorial 
on  June  18,  the  Journal's  associate  edi- 
tor. Jack  Hart,  said: 

It  soems  to  me  that  the  public  respocee 
to  our  position — as  expressed  tlirougbout 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Lincoln  Journal 
and  In  speaking  appearances  before  agricul- 
ture groups.  Is  increasingly  favorable.  With 
the  premier  educational  effort,  I  am  confident 
that   farmers,   as   well   as   the  rest  of   the 
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citizenry,  will  come  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  the  plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Hart's 
comments  should  be  very  encouraging 
and  instructive  to  those  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  support  the  reorganization  pro- 
posals because  of  the  danger  of  offending 
farm  interests.  Mr.  Hart  indicates  that 
with  an  understanding  of  the  issues, 
farmers  are  willing  to  consider  the  re- 
organization plans  more  evenly  and 
favorably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Lincoln  Journal's  editorial  of  June  7 
and  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  me  of  June  18 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSDERAL    RrORGANIZATlON 

It's  too  bad  the  Nixon  adm.lnlstration  has 
tied  revenue  sharing  and  federal  reorganiza- 
tion so  closely  together,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  both  Issues  must  swim  or  sink  as 
one. 

There  are  legitimate  doubts  about  the 
workability  of  the  revenue-sharing  plan  put 
forth  by  the  administration  and.  In  any 
event.  Democratic  opposition  appears  pow- 
erful enough  to  do  that  proposition  in. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  for  reorganizing  the  fed- 
eral government,  however,  is  something  far 
different.  This  Is  a  well-conceived  approach, 
desperately  needed  for  the  preservation  of 
any  degree  of  managablllty  of  the  federal 
labyrinth.  There  has  been  no  preferable  Dem- 
ocratic alternative  advanced. 

The  Nixon  reorganization  plan,  in  short. 
deserves  to  be  passed  essentially  as  it  is 
presented. 

The  proposal  is  to  preserve  the  four  basic 
departments  of  federal  government —  state, 
defense.  Justice  and  treasury — as  they  are. 
But  the  rest  of  the  executive  branch  would 
be  reoriented  according  to  functions  into 
four  new  departments:  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  resources,  human  resources 
and  community  development. 

Thus,  the  bulk  of  the  federal  executive 
which  now  is  organized  along  lines  of  spe- 
cific programs  and  special  interests,  would 
be  rearranged  according  to  the  broadest  goals 
of  the  national  government. 

This  change  would  produce  the  double 
benefit  of  enhancing  both  the  workability 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  federal  structure. 
Without  some  far-reaching  change  of  this 
sort,  the  mammoth  federal  government  Is 
likely  to  fall  of  its  own  weight,  entangled  In  a 
hopeless  maze  of  overlapping  and  duplicating 
bureaus  and  agencies  which  now  require 
maintaining  860  separate  Interagency  coordi- 
nating groups. 

Objection  to  the  reorganization  comes 
chiefly  from  those  special  interests  which 
would  lose  their  distinction  els  separate  cabi- 
net-level departments,  such  as  farm  opposi- 
tion voiced  against  eliminating  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Rather  than  diminish  agriculture's  voice  in 
the  federal  government — which  really  Is  not 
all  that  great  now — there  Is  good  reason  to 
believe  the  true  needs  of  farmers  and  rural 
America  would  be  better  served  by  the  re- 
organization. 

One  complaint  of  the  existing  setup  is 
that  some  non-farm  expenditures,  such  as 
consumer  protection  and  food  stamps,  are 
lumped  into  the  agriculture  department 
budget,  giving  a  distorted  Idea  of  the  cost  of 
farm  programs. 

The  more  serious  defect  of  the  present 
arrangement  Is  that  agriculture  is  treated 
as  something  wholly  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  economy,  the  ills  of  agriculture  would 
be  attacked  more  effectively,  it  seems,  by 
recognizing  the  Industry  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  economy,  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  its  weaknesses  spread  throughout 


the  economic  system.  This  is  precisely  what 
would  be  possible  under  the  reorganization. 

While  agriculture  now  does  have  its  own 
special  spokesman,  that  fact  works  against 
very  much  profound  consideration  of  farm 
problems  in  the  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive administrative  councils.  As  long  as 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  Is  assigned  spe- 
cifically to  worry  about  the  farmer,  why 
should  others  concern  themselves? 

By  recognizing  agriculture  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  total  economy  and  the  total 
national  life,  rather  than  a  poor  relation 
in  the  federal  family.  It  Is  much  more  likely 
to  get  the  objective  consideration  to  which 
It  Is  entitled.  It  would  not  be  unthinkable 
that  agriculture  could  be  one  of  the  biggest 
beneficiaries  of  the  reorganization  plan. 

Lincoln,  Nebb., 

June  18,  1971. 
Senator  Charles  Percy, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Perot:  We  were  gratified  to 
receive  your  recent  letter  of  appreciation  for 
our  support  of  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

For  your  Information,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  public  response  to  our  position,  as  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  editorial  page  of  The 
Lincoln  Journal  and  In  speaking  appearances 
before  agriculture  groups,  is  increasingly 
favorable.  With  the  propter  educational  ef- 
fort, I  am  confident  that  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  citizenry,  will  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  the  plan. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  most  recent 
editorial  on  the  subject  which  outlines  the 
general  approach  we  are  taking,  which  seems 
to  be  well  received. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  Initiative  and 
leadership  on  this  Issue  and  Invite  any  sug- 
gestions from  you  or  your  staff  as  to  how 
we  might  advance  the  idea  more  effectively 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Habt, 
Associate  Editor,  the  LiTicoln  Journal. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  STATEMENT  ON 
EQUAL   HOUSING   OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  of  June  11,  1971, 
on  Federal  policies  relative  to  equal 
housing  opportunity,  although  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  careful  consideration, 
was  also  long  overdue  and  seriously  mis- 
leading. Moreover,  both  this  statement 
and  overall  Federal  departmental  ac- 
tivities indicate  the  continuation  of  a 
basic  fault  in  policy  by  this  administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  civil  rights;  namely,  a 
failure  to  move  forward  and  vigorously 
enforce  the  laws  that  are  already  on  the 
books. 

We  have  seen  a  continuing  opposition 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  giving 
the  Ekiual  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  the  enforcement  powers  that 
are  essential  to  its  work  in  ending  dis- 
crimination in  job  hiring,  advancement, 
and  basic  rights. 

We  have  seen  the  Justice  Dei>artment 
sway  back  and  forth  in  hesitating  to 
exercise  its  clear  responsibilities  under 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  to  assure  that 
new  State  election  laws  do  not  result  in 
a  return  of  racial  discrimination  prac- 
tices. 

We  have  waited  for  clear-cut  efforts 
by  the  administration  to  open  the  higher 
Civil  Service  grades  to  qualified  minority 
employees. 

There  remains  a  great  and  continuing 


need  for  significant  Federal  assistance  to 
minority  businesses. 

We  have  watched  in  vain  for  the  al- 
location of  a  fair  share  of  higher  educa- 
tion aid  to  black  colleges. 

And  we  have  witnessed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
only  recently  coming  to  grips  with  local 
resistance  to  school  desegregation  guide- 
lines— a  disturbingly  late  action  in  light 
of  reports  of  school  resegregation  as 
scores  of  black  principles  and  teachers 
have  suddenly  found  themselves  out  of 
work  under  school  district  consolidation 
plans. 

Some  have  found  the  President's  state- 
ment that  "racial  discrimination  in 
housing  is  Illegal  and  wUl  not  be  toler- 
ated," to  be  a  forthright  assertion  of 
Federal  policy  toward  opening  the  doors 
of  equal  access  to  decent  housing.  I  find 
it  a  greatly  encouraging  statement,  but  I 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's distinction  between  housing  segre- 
gation based  on  race  and  on  economics. 
The  distinction  was  profoundly  mislead- 
ing, even  though  the  President  also  said : 

We  win  not  countenance  any  use  of  eco- 
nomic measures  as  a  subterfuge  for  racial 
dlscrlnU  nation. 

I  am  concerned  because  the  net  effect 
of  this  statement  can  be  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  President's  earlier  and  high- 
ly insensitive  comment  that  this  adminis- 
tration would  not  'force"  integration  of 
neighborhoods.  In  fact,  the  statement 
can  rightly  be  judged  a  step  backward 
in  policy  previously  enunciated  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— a  policy  that  may  have  been 
quietly  set  aside.  In  August  1970,  the 
Department  advised  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  that  its  goal  in  administering 
the  1968  fair  housing  law  was: 

The  creation  of  open  communities  which 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  live  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
Job  and  dally  activities  by  lncre«islng  hous- 
ing options  for  low-income  and  minority 
families. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent made  his  equal  housing  opportunity 
statement.  Secretary  Romney  issued 
guidelines  limiting  community  develop- 
ment grants  to  those  communities  that 
agreed  to  plan  for  low-income  and  mod- 
erate-income housing.  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  total  picture,  as  indicated  by 
the  Commission's  report  that  by  April 
1971,  HUD  had  changed  its  basic  policy 
position,  stating  that  it  was  opposed  to 
the  use  of  Federal  leverage  to  promote 
economic  integration. 

As  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  rightly 
pointed  out  in  its  report  this  May: 

the  harsh  facts  of  housing  economics,  how- 
ever, suggest  that  racial  integration  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  economic  Integration  is 
also  achieved. 

It  is  a  profoimd  disservice  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  for 
the  administration  to  express  negative 
positions  on  forced  integration  and  Fed- 
eral leverage.  What  our  E>eople  seek  are 
affirmative,  positive  governmental  pol- 
icies and  actions  that  encourage  the  In- 
tegration of  good  housing  for  lower  and 
moderate-income  families  In  new  de- 
velopments, and  that  provide  Incentives 
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to  communities  to  plan  rationally  and  In 
a  comprehensive  manner  for  multiple 
forms  of  decent  housing  for  all  income 
levels  through  intelligent  and  productive 
Isoid-use  poiicies.  And  the  American 
people  insist  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enforce  the  fair  housing  laws  that 
it  already  has  at  hand,  recognizing  that 
no  man's  rights  should  be  diminished  or 
deferred  by  the  color  of  his  skin,  and  that 
he  should  have  the  right  to  be  fully  in- 
formed on  all  residential  opportunities  to 
be  able  to  raise  his  family  in  a  decent 
community  and  social  environment. 

I  liTge  President  Nixon  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  and  other  responses 
to  his  Jime  statement  on  equal  housing 
opportimity.  I  ask  this  administration 
to  accept  its  responsibility  to  swlvise 
Congress  on  the  further  legislative  au- 
thorities which  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  without  further  delay  the  posi- 
tive, constructive  policies  I  have  out- 
lined.   

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSED  VISIT 
TO  MAINliAND  CHINA 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  and  encouraged  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  President  Nixon  will 
meet  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai,  Main- 
land China's  most  powerful  voice  in  for- 
eign matters. 

China  has  a  population  nearly  twice 
that  of  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia. It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world  and  must  be  reckoned 
with — particularly  on  Par  East  problems. 

Mainland  China  not  only  is  a  big  na- 
tion, it  has  inteUigent,  industrious  peo- 
ple and  is  now  one  of  the  world's  nuclear 
powers.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  ignore 
them  as  in  the  past. 

Mainland  China  could  and  might  well 
play  a  very  important  role  in  bringing 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Vietnam  war. 

This  new  venture  by  President  Nixon 
is  a  bold  one  and  fraught  with  some  risks, 
but  it  does  give  great  promise  and  en- 
couragement for  a  new  era  of  peace  in 
the  world. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  INITIATIVE 
REGARDING  CHINA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Americans  everywhere  in  applaud- 
ing the  President's  bold  and  dramatic 
announcement  of  his  forthcoming  visit 
to  China. 

President  Nixon  has  done  what  only  a 
President  can  do.  Acting  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  he  has  used  behind-the- 
scenes  approaches  to  bring  about  a  mo- 
ment of  great  hopefulness. 

Diplomatic  channels  that  have  been 
blocked  for  a  generation  are  now  begin- 
ning to  open.  A  dangerous  and  hostile 
nation  is  showing  some  small  signs  of 
seeking  to  end  its  self-imposed  isolation 
from  the  cranmunity  of  nations. 

The  United  States  can  never  isolate 
itself  from  Asia.  It  would  be  unworthy  of 
this  Nation  to  turn  its  back  on  over  half 
of  the  world's  population,  on  great  na- 
tions and  historic  cultures. 

Prom  Guadalcanal  to  Iwo  Jima,  from 
Pusan  to  Panmunjom,  from  the  Mekong 


Delta  to  Danang,  the  United  States  has 
borne  the  difficult  burden  of  a  great 
power.  Now  the  President  could  well  be 
opening  the  door  to  a  new  era  of  Asian 
relations,  an  era,  hopefully,  that  will  be 
one  of  sober  diplomacy,  and  without 
fighting. 

Today  the  President  is  acting  on  two 
fronts  to  change  the  nature  of  the  role 
we  play  in  this  crucial  region.  On  the 
one  hand,  his  steady  leadership  has 
brought  us  into  the  final  moments  of 
our  involvement  in  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. On  the  other  hand,  his  subtle,  pa- 
tient diplomacy  has  opened  the  way  to 
peaceful  contact  with  the  most  signifi- 
cant— and  most  potentially  dangerous — 
power  in  the  area. 

The  Presidents  quiet  diplomacy  is 
paying  huge  dividends.  His  forthcom- 
ing trip  will  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  in  the  history  of  American 
foreign  relations.  And  it  could  be  the 
key  to  lasting  peace  in  Asia. 

President  Nixon  is  the  most  widely 
traveled  President  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  He  has  had  more  experience  with 
direct  discussions  with  world  leaders 
than  any  man  who  has  served  in  the 
White  House.  AH  this  experience  will 
serve  him  well  as  he  prepares  for,  and 
I>articipates  in,  meetings  with  Chinese 
leaders. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon's  expe- 
rience and  pragmatism  will  protect  him — 
and  us — from  having  unrealistic  expec- 
tations about  relations  with  China  in  the 
near  future. 

China  is  a  huge  totalitarian  nation. 
For  20  years  China  prided  itself  on  be- 
ing the  most  revolutionary  and  anti- 
American  of  all  Communist  nations.  We 
cannot  expect  such  attitudes  to  evaix)- 
rate  overnight. 

President  Nixon  knows  that  it  will 
take  years  of  patient — and  firm — 
dealings  to  create  any  new  era  of  mod- 
eration in  this  area.  And,  that  these 
dealings  will  require  great  maturity  and 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  any  Pres- 
ident in  the  coming  years. 

In  these  dealings  I  think  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  President  will  mak^  it  clear 
that  our  willingness  to  meet  with  foreign 
governments  never  implies  approval  of 
all  the  policies  of  those  governments.  The 
President  wOl  emphasize  that  we  are  anx- 
ious to  have  useful  contacts  with  all 
nations.  But  he  will  also  emphasize  that 
such  contacts  are  not  our  highest  goal. 

Our  highest  goal  is  and  always  has 
been  a  durable  peace.  Such  a  peace  can- 
not be  built  just  on  the  basis  of  high-level 
meetings  between  national  leaders.  But 
peace  cannot  be  built  without  such  meet- 
ings. 

The  President's  forthcoming  trip  is  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  uncertain  jour- 
ney. Peace  for  our  children,  and  for  their 
children,  may  depend  on  the  success  of 
his  journey.  We  should  not  invest  un- 
realistic hopes  in  this  first  development 

His  trip  will  be  primarily  devoted  to 
exploration  and  the  easing  of  tensions 
and  mutual  suspicions.  It  will  not  be  pri- 
marily a  negotiating  trip.  But  it  may  open 
the  way  to  negotiations  concerning  the 
grave  issues  which  divide  the  United 
States  and  China. 

There  is  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that 
says  every  journey,  no  matter  how  long. 


must  begin  with  a  single  step.  We  have 
taken  what  may  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  durable  peace  in  a  troubled  region.  For 
that  step  we  owe  heartfelt  thanks  to 
President  Nixon. 


GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  until  fairly 
recently  the  geothermal  energy  resources 
of  our  Nation  were  a  mystifying  phe- 
nomenon to  most  Americans.  During  the 
many  years  we  worked  on  geothermal 
steam  leasing  legislation  within  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  it  was  necessary 
to  refer  to  this  potentially  vast  reservoir 
of  clean  energy  as  a  "little  known  re- 
source." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Nation's 
new  consciousness  of  the  urgent  need  to 
develop  new  pollution-free  sources  of 
energy  and  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
of  1970,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sponsor 
and  shepherd  through  the  Senate,  have 
led  to  an  increasing  number  of  articles 
in  a  wide  variety  of  publications  bring- 
ing the  resource  to  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

"Geothermal  Energy — A  New  Source  of 
Power"  written  by  Mr.  William  M.  Holden 
for  the  June  1971  issue  of  the  Rosicru- 
cian  Digest  is  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Holden's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Geothermal     ENmcT — A     New     Sottkce    op 

Power — Till    the    Earth    Orows    Cold 
(By  WUlUm  M.  Holden) 

Beneath  the  earth's  solid  crust,  a  score  or 
so  miles  deep,  according  to  scientists,  seethes 
molten  magma.  Where  faults  or  cracks  pene- 
trate the  crust,  incredible  pressures  from  be- 
low force  magma  upward — sometimes 
through  the  surface  sis  a  volcano,  sometimes 
merely  high  enough  to  heat  the  overhead 
rock,  which  in  turn  heats  water  from  rain 
cr  snow  that  has  percolated  into  the  ground. 
This  heated  water  may  rise  as  a  hot  spring, 
OF  be  forced  out  intermittently  as  a  geyser, 
or  boll  out  as  a  fumarole  of  steam — all  aire 
manifestations  of  geothermal — earth-heat — 
energy. 

In  many  places,  for  many  uses,  man  is 
tapping  this  energy.  In  Klamath  Palls.  Ore- 
gon, for  instance,  though  snowdrifts  may  be 
high-piled  outside,  many  a  family  has  no 
hot-water  heater,  nor  any  need  for  one.  They 
have  said  good-bye  to  heating  bills  forever. 
When  they  turn  on  a  hot-water  faucet  or 
open  a  radiator  valve,  the  water  flows  directly 
from  wells  of  natural  hot  water.  It  is  free 
except  for  initial  costs  of  well  drilling  and 
plumiblng.  and  for  occasional   maintenance. 

■•That's  the  beautiful  part — no  heating 
bills,"  exult  the  beneficiaries  in  the  "hot- 
water  district"  part  of  town. 

Klamath  Palls'  use  of  natural  hot  water  is 
the  most  successful  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  report  by  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  geothermal  experts.  James  B.  Koenlg. 
a  geologist  with  California  Division  of  Mines 
and  Geology.  He  presented  the  report  last 
fall  during  a  nine-day  geothermal  sym- 
posium in  Pisa,  Italy. 

In  Klamath  Palls,  about  five  hundred 
buildings — schools,  businesses,  and  homes — 
are  warmed  by  natural  hot  water  piped  from 
wells  100  to  1800  feet  deep.  "Hie  largest  user 
is  Oregon  Technical  Institute,  whose  three 
wells  serve  the  entire  campus,  which  has 
eight  major  buildings.  Other  users  Include 
six  more  schools,  the  munlcii>al  swimming 
pool,  a   score   of   businesses,   and   some   450 
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homes.  Prom  one  weU,  Ponderoea  Apartments 
draws  all  the  heat  and  hot  water  needed  for 
itfl  sixty  units.  In  fact,  the  185*  F.  water  Is 
too  hot  B6  is;  it  has  to  be  diluted  In  a  big 
tank  with  cod  city  water,  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  the  135°  F.  optimum. 

Where  Esplanade  Avenue  dips  under  a 
raUroad  overpass,  snow  and  ice  used  to  cre- 
ate traffic  hazards  as  vehicles  spun  their 
wheels  trying  to  negotiate  the  slick  grade. 
Then  the  State  Highway  Department  drilled 
a  hot-water  well  nearby  and  embedded  in  the 
pavement  coils  of  pipe  carrying  hot  water. 
This  kee>p>6  the  pavement  clear. 

ElsewhM^  in  the  United  States,  on  smaller 
scales,  natural  hot  water  supplies  some  beat- 
ing needs  in  Alaska,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

COLO  water  heated 

But  most  Klamath  Palls  users  do  not 
•'consume"  the  hot  water  as  elsewhere.  In- 
stead, cool  municipal -system  water  circulates 
down  the  wells  in  U-shaped  pipes,  where  it 
is  heated-  by  the  thermal  waters,  then  car- 
ried up  to  tape  and  radiators.  Some  users, 
however,  esf>eclally  where  the  heating  Job  is 
a  big  one,  install  electric  pumpie. 

Koenlg  says  the  advantages  of  this  "prob- 
ably unique"  heat-exchange  system — the 
U-shaped  plpee — are :  TTiere  Is  no  lowering  of 
the  water  table,  as  occurs  In  some  hot  springs 
areas  where  huge  quantities  are  extracted 
for  a  long  time;  and  there  are  fewer  problems 
with  pipe  corrosion,  elsewhere  a  bothersome 
problem  because  moert  thermal  waters  are 
laden  with  disaolved  minerals. 

At  Klamath  Palls,  Indians  first  used  the 
boiling  springs,  huddling  close  in  snowy 
winters,  cooking  fish  and  game  In  all  sea- 
sons. In  fact,  for  thousands  of  years  in 
many  areeu  of  the  world,  man  has  used  hot 
springs  for  cooking,  laundering,  bathing, 
recreation,  and  therapy.  Warm  water  has  a 
therapeutic  effect  on  some  physical  ailments 
and  some  mental  tensions. 

Even  spaoe-he&tlng  by  hot  spring  is  not 
a  new  idea.  In  some  places,  hot  springs 
chance  to  be  situated  in  landscape  that  is 
perforated  by  caves — a  fortunate  combina- 
tion that  offered  steam-heated  homes  to 
some  of  our  ancestors  thousands  of  years  ago. 

ICELAND'S    HOT    WATER    StTPPLT 

Hard  by  the  Arctic  Circle,  Iceland  has  ex- 
ploited its  wealth  of  hot  water  on  a  massive 
scale  since  1925.  It  Is  piped  into  4000  homes 
In  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  for  kitchen,  laun- 
dry, bathroom,  and  space-heating  purposes — 
at  only  half  the  cost  of  imported  coal  or  fuel 
oil.  And  some  flows  Into  swimming  pools,  or 
melts  snow  on  sidewalks,  or  warms  huge 
greenhouses  luxuriating  with  tomatoes, 
grapes,  cucumbers,  even  palms  laden  with 
bananas. 

Iceland's  success  has  spurred  other  coun- 
tries to  essay  similar  projects.  In  Hungary, 
for  instance,  natural  hot  water  Is  piped  into 
1200  apartments  In  the  city  of  Szeged  and 
Into  400.000  square  meters  of  greenhouses. 
In  France,  plans  are  shaping  to  tap  geother- 
mal waters  for  all  the  needs  of  the  20.000 
people  In  Melun.  southeast  of  Paris. 

For  centuries,  health  spas  where  hot 
springs  are  the  major  attraction  have  been 
popular  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Three  in 
the  United  States  are  at  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia;  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas;  and  "Therm- 
opolis  ( "Hot  City" ),  Wyoming. 

But  in  Japan  in  recent  years,  thermal  speis 
have  soared  into  the  realm  of  big  business, 
catering  to  150  million  visitors  annually.  Jap- 
anese entrepreneurs  also  use  natural  hot 
water  to  warm  greenhouses,  poultry  and  alli- 
gator farms,  and  a  fishery  that  raises  eels — a 
popular  entree  on  Japtanese  menus. 

Many  nations  are  lavishly  endowed  with 
thermal  waters.  Russian  scientists  estimate 
that  up  to  50  to  60  percent  of  all  Soviet  terri- 
tory harbors  underground  hot  reservoirs,  and 
they  envision  tremendous  heating  projects  to 
ameliorate  life  in  the  vast,  frozen  lands  ring- 
ing the  Arctic.  The  same  idea,  they  suggest. 


covUd   be   appUed  in  northern   Canada   and 
Alaska. 

In  a  half  dozen  nations,  natural  steam 
generates  electricity.  Italy  was  first  when,  in 
1904,  Prince  Glnori  Contl  wired  six  electric 
light  bulbs  to  a  small  turbine-generator 
driven  by  natural  steam  at  Larderello — the 
very  site  where  wealthy  Romans  bathed  in 
natural  hot  water  2000  years  ago.  When  the 
prince  threw  the  switch,  the  filaments 
lighted  up  and  geothermal  history  was  made. 
Today,  Larderello's  production  of  400,000 
kUowatts  from  naural  steam  provides  much 
of  the  electricity  that  runs  the  Italian  rail- 
roads. 

Similar  power  {riants  are  humming  with 
geothermal  kUowatts  in  Japan,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Siberia,  and  the  United  Statee — spe- 
cifically Sonoma  County,  California.  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  operates  four  geo- 
thermal powerhouses  at  this  canyon  scene  In 
Sonoma,  has  two  more  units  scheduled  for 
completion  by  mid- 1971,  and  others  on  draw- 
ing boards.  By  1975,  this  will  be  a  fifty-mil- 
llon-dollar  geothermal  complex,  churning 
out  600,000  kilowatts — enough  to  energize  a 
metrop>olls  as  big  as  Greater  San  Jose  or  San 
Francisco. 

KLKCTRicrrr 

The  newest  "wrinkle"  is  using  hot  water  to 
generate  electricity.  It  Is  done  in  a  heat-ex- 
change device  containing  Preon,  a  fluid,  the 
boUing  point  of  which  Is  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  The  hot  water  heats  the 
Preon,  turning  It  into  a  gas  that  can  spin 
turbine-generators  Just  as  steam  does.  This 
process  opens  up  on  immense  geothermal 
frontier,  because  steam  resources  are  not  half 
as  abundant  as  thermal  waters.  Small  Preon 
plants  have  operated  in  Katanga,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Siberia,  and  are  being  tested  in 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

Geothermal  scientists  recently  announced 
their  discovery  of  mind-boggling  "ocean"  of 
hot  brine  under  the  sandy  flatlands  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  southern  California,  and 
Mexican  Valley,  Mexico.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rex 
and  his  associates  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside  spent  five  years  drill- 
ing shallow  exploratory  wells  and  taking 
the  measure  of  this  600°  P.  brine  resource 
with  a  medley  of  sophisticated  instruments. 

"Ocean"  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration.  Dr.  Rex 
estimates  ten  billion  acre-feet  of  hot  brine 
is  locked  in  the  underground.  That  is  enough 
hot  water  to  cover  to  a  depth  of  one  foot 
four  times  the   area  of  the   United  States! 

LIKE  A  GIANT  SPONGE 

Whence  came  this  vast  resource?  As  Dr. 
Rex  explains  It,  it  derives  mostly  from  "sea- 
floor  spreading";  conveotion  currents  in  the 
earth's  hot  mantle  bring  up  hot  rock  Into  the 
undersea  crust.  In  the  Gulf  of  California, 
this  spreading  or  rifting  is  pushing  Baja 
California  away  from  the  rest  of  Mexico, 
widening  the  Oulf  two  to  three  inches  a  year. 
This  rift  zone  slashes  under  the  Mexlcall  and 
Imperial  Valleys,  which  Dr.  Rex  says  were 
once  "a  piece  of  the  ocean."  Today  they  are 
filled  In  nearly  four  miles  deep  with  Colorado 
River's  delta  sediments.  This  heated  sedl- 
n>entary  accumulation,  porous  like  a  giant 
sponge,  is  fed  by  srurface  and  rubsurface 
drainage  from  the  Colorado  basin. 

Drilling  2000  to  5000  wcUs  to  develop  the 
American  half  of  this  resource,  he  says,  could 
produce  enough  steam  to  generate  up  to  30,- 
000  megawatts  of  electricity,  equal  to  that 
from  fifteen  Hoover  Dams  or  forty  large  nu- 
clear plants. 

Also,  much  of  the  brine  could  be  desalted, 
to  yield  six  million  acre-feet  of  cheap  fresh 
water  per  year,  ualng  its  own  heat  to  distill  It. 
"The  fact  that  the  brine  is  already  hot  means 
fuel  would  not  have  to  be  burned  to  desalt 
It."  Dr.  Rex  notes.  "There  is  enough  heat  in 
the  brine  to  distill  off  nearly  all  the  water 
It  contains." 

Some  of  the  desalted  water  could  dilute 
the  hlgh-sallnity  Irrigation  water  now  taken 


out  of  the  Colorado  by  farmers  in  California. 
Arizona,  and  Mexico,  and  thus  halt  increas- 
ing sou  salinity  that  Is  blighting  the  region 
with  crop  failures.  And  some  could  be  used 
to  stabUlze  the  level  and  salinity  of  the  Salton 
Sea,  which  is  prized  for  recreation  and  as  a 
wildlife  refuge. 

Before  the  dajnmlng  of  the  Colorado, 
Yuma,  Arizona"  was  a'seaport.  Exploiting  the 
brines  would  make  it  economical  to  reop>en 
Yuma  by  aredging  the  lower  Colorado,  Dr 
Rex  suggests.  That  would  open  up  markets 
for  mineral  by-products  in  the  brine.  "The 
value  of  such  chemicals  Is  low,  making  It 
impractical  to  ship  them  except  by  sea,"  he 
notes.  But  calcium  chloride,  for  instance, 
could  be  shipped  by  tanker  to  northeastern 
United  States  coastal  cities  such  as  New 
York,  and  even  as  far  as  Europe,  for  cheap 
snow  removal. 

This  immense  resource,  he  predicts,  could 
literally  galvanize  the  southwestern  states 
with  geothermal  electricity,  slake  their  pow- 
erful thirsts  pertiaps  for  centuries,  and  even 
reduce  southern  California  smog — as  exist- 
ing generating  plants  fired  by  alr-poUutlng 
fossil  fuels  (coal,  gas,  oil)  are  gradually  su- 
perseded by  plants  fed  by  nonpollutlng  nat- 
ural steam. 

"Large-scale  production  of  geothermal  elec- 
tricity, plus  a  ship  canal,"  Dr.  Rex  adds, 
"might  turn  northwestern  Mexico,  south- 
western Arizona,  and  the  Imperial  Valley 
Into  major  electrochemical  manufacturing 
centers  and  one  of  the  most  affluent  regions 
in  the  world." 

Dr.  Rex  is  seeking  a  two-mlUion-doUar 
Economic  Development  Act  grant  to  finance 
drilling  two  deep  demonstration  wells  and 
building  pilot  desalting  plants.  Meanwhile, 
Mexico  has  stolen  a  march  on  the  United 
States:  at  Cerro  Prleto,  twenty-five  mUes 
south  of  the  border,  engineers  are  construct- 
ing a  75-megawatt  generating  plant,  first  of 
a  series. 

What  about  the  possibility  of  ground  col- 
lapse from  extracting  enormous  quantities  of 
brine?  Dr.  Rex  proposes  averting  that  by  re- 
plenishing the  supply  by  underground  in- 
jection of  Oulf  of  California  water.  He  also 
notes;  "The  heat  stored  In  the  rocks  them- 
selves is  about  equal  to  the  heat  stored  In 
the  brine.  This  rock  heat  could  be  recovered 
by  Injecting  sea  water  underground  In  cold 
areas  and  letting  it  flow  toward  the  hot  area. 
All  our  calculations  Ignore  this  enormous 
secondary  reserve  of  heat,  but  its  presence 
acts  as  insurance  for  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  major  quantities  of  geothermal 
fluids." 

GEOTHERMAL    STREAM    ACT 

The  western  United  States  is  rich  with 
many  other  hot  spots.  Experts  predict  a 
boom  in  geothermal  activities  in  the  near 
future  as  a  result  of  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon's  signing  of  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
December  24,  1970.  This  Act,  authored  by 
Senator  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada,  permits 
private  enterprise  to  develop  geothermal 
projects  on  Federal  lands — exclusive  of  na- 
tional parks,  wilderness  areas,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  Indian  lands.  The  significance  of 
this  Act  Is  that  some  75  percent  of  our  known 
hot  spots  are  on  federal  lands. 

Geothermal  energy,  experts  say,  could  help 
solve  America's  power  crisis.  Incredibly,  our 
nation's  consumption  of  electricity  doubles 
every  decade.  Glancarlo  Pacca.  a  United  Na- 
tions geothernaal  scientist,  says  It  Is  "an  es- 
tablished fact"  that  geothermal  electricity 
costs  less  than  that  from  conventional 
sources.  Also,  It  Is  a  pollution-free  energy,  a 
vastly  Important  asset  in  these  ecology-con- 
scious times. 

Geothermal  energy  could  prove  a  boon  to 
many  underdeveloped  nations  because  it 
needs  no  boilers  or  fuel  supply  as  do  generat- 
ing plants  fired  by  oil,  gas,  or  coal;  nor  huge 
dams  as  does  hydroelectric  power;  nor 
sophisticated  technology  as  does  atomic 
energy.  Today,  in  more  than  two  dozen  na- 
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tlona.  BClentlflc  explorations  for  hot  spots 
are  going  forward. 

But  some  day  man  will  be  able  to  tap  the 
earth's  boiler  anywhere,  even  In  the  frozen 
polar  regions.  Just  by  drilling  deep  enough 
to  reach  high  temperatures  so  that  water 
poured  down-well  will  turn  to  steam.  In  fact, 
Russian  scientists  say  they  are  drilling  a  well 
six  miles  deep  on  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  east- 
ern Siberia,  with  that  very  Idea  In  mind. 
Even  the  ocean  bottoms  offer  potential  hot 
spots  apparently  as  prevalent  as  on  dry  land, 
says  geothermal  scientist  Dr.  Carl  P.  Austin, 
research  geologist  at  United  States  Naval 
Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  California.  He 
{Moposes  using  them  to  energize  undersea 
cities  and  submarine  bases,  and  for  desalting 
sea  water,  and  for  electrolysis  of  water  to  ob- 
tain oxygen  for  life  eupp>ort. 

But  the  most  far-out  frontier  Is,  para- 
dodoaUy,  In  outer  ^lace — paradoxically  In 
the  sense  that  geothermal  means  earth  heat. 
Prom  time  to  time  for  nearly  200  years,  as- 
tronomers have  reported  various  lunar  phe- 
nomena suggesting  the  presence  of  hot  spots. 

If  they  exist,  they  would  prove  valuable  to 
lunar  explorers  and  future  colonists,  Dr. 
Aiistln  says.  If  steam  Is  contained  in  lunar 
magma  as  It  Is  In  eau^h's  magma  (scientists 
believe  our  oceans  were  condensed  from  the 
steam  that  boUed  out  of  volcanoes  when  the 
earth  was  young) .  drilling  a  well  and  hooking 
up  a  small  turbine-generator  could  supply 
electricity  for  lighting  and  heating.  Exhaust 
steam  could  be  captured  and  condensed  in 
plastic  bags  to  yield  water  for  drinking  and 
growing  food  plants  In  hydropontc  tanks  and, 
by  electrolysis,  oxygen  for  breathing  and  hy- 
drogen to  fuel  rockets  etnd  lunar-surface 
vehicles. 

The  only  alternative  to  finding  water  and 
energy  sources  on  the  moon  would  be  to 
transport  them  from  earth,  at  horrendous 
oost.  In  other  words,  lunar  man's  utility  bill 
would  be  literally  "astronomical." 


VIOLENCE  AND  TELEVISION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29  I  described  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  letter  I  had  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  Norman  F.  Mc- 
Crimmon  of  Batavia.  Ql..  In  which  he 
attributed  the  death  by  hanging  of  his 
only  son,  aged  13,  to  violence  his  son 
saw  on  television. 

At  that  time,  I  wrote  the  presidents 
of  the  three  major  television  networks 
asking  them  to  comment  on  the  tragedy 
suffered  by  the  McCrimmon  family  and 
requesting  their  permission  to  reprint 
their  replies  In  the  Recoro.  The  network 
presidents  now  have  responded  with  de- 
tailed statements  outlining  the  poUcies 
they  have  adopted  on  the  question  of 
televised  violence.  I  believe  these  excel- 
lent statements  warrant  our  serious  con- 
sideration and  provide  a  good  basis  for 
future  study,  and  therefore  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

AlCXmiCAN    BaOAOCASTDTG 

Companies,  Inc., 
NeiB    York,   N.Y.,    May   12,    1971. 
Senator  Chaslks  H.  Puct, 
VS.  Senate. 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  PsacT :  As  you  know.  I  have 
been  in  Europe  on  a  business  trip  and  did 
not  see  your  letter  of  April  30  regarding  the 
tragic  death  of  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man P.  McCrUnmon  until  I  returned  to  my 
oflDce  this  week. 

I  was  deeply  touched,  as  you  were,  to  learn 


of  the  anguish  suffered  by  the  McCrimmon 
family.  There  Is  nothing  that  anyone  can 
adequately  say  to  ease  their  sorrow  or  ame- 
liorate their  great  personal  loss.  Neither  can 
I  assure  you  that  any  presentation  that  our 
television  network  might  carry  in  the  fu- 
ture— either  drama  or  news  coverage — would, 
as  you  said  in  your  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor,  "insure  that  this  tragedy  Is  never  re- 
peated." 

But  I  believe  that  I  can  promise  you  that 
the  ABC  management,  for  some  time  now. 
has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  eliminate  Incidents  of  un- 
necessary violence  from  our  programs.  The 
elimination  of  violence  for  the  sake  of  vio- 
lence has  been  a  policy  of  our  company  and 
our  Depeirtment  of  Standards  and  Practices, 
which  Is  responsible  for  reviewing  all  enter- 
tainment programs  before  they  are  aired, 
has  been  carrying  out  this  objective.  In  addi- 
tion, all  producers  of  all  our  programs  have 
personally  been  Informed  of  this  policy. 

As  a  result,  where  an  act  of  violence  Is 
essential  to  a  plot  of  a  dramatic  presenta- 
tion, the  actual  act  Is  often  referred  to  rather 
than  shown,  or  presented  In  a  manner  that 
does  not  play  up  or  feature  the  occurrence, 
but,  rather  places  It  In  the  role  of  a  crimi- 
nal act.  Further,  the  dramatic  programs 
deal  more  with  the  prosecution  or  solution 
of  such  acts,  with  those  who  commit  such 
violence  being  brought  to  Justice  and  pun- 
ished for  their  Infractions  of  the  laws  of 
our  society. 

Our  policy  In  this  matter  is  contained  In 
an  official  statement,  first  Issued  three  years 
ago  and  repeated  each  year  to  producers  and 
to  our  Department  of  Standards  and  Prac- 
tices, which  Is  as  follows: 

"You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  compa- 
ny's long  standing  policy  regarding  that,  in 
carrying  out  your  duties  In  reviewing  scripts, 
rough  cuts  and  flnal  prints  for  air,  you 
should  prohibit  the  use  of  violence  for  the 
sake  of  violence.  In  this  connection,  you 
should  give  special  attention  to  encourage 
the  de-emphasls  of  acts  of  violence. 

"While  a  story-Une  or  plot  of  development 
may  call  for  the  use  of  force — the  amount, 
manner  or  portrayal  and  necessity  for  same 
should  be  commensurate  with  a  standard 
of  reasonableness  and  with  due  regard  for 
the  principle  that  violence,  or  the  use  of 
force  as  an  appropriate  means  to  an  end. 
Is  not  to  be  emulated." 

At  my  personal  direction,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  this  policy  and  sincerely 
trtist  that  It  will  be  successful.  But  we  must 
acknowledge,  however,  that  violence  does 
exist  In  our  society  and  will,  therefore,  be 
reflected  to  some  degree  by  script  writers 
In  our  dramatic  presentations  concerning 
the  problems  of  our  times.  The  same  will  be 
true  In  our  news  programs  that  report  on 
actual  happenings.  Including  unrest  and 
crime  here  at  home  and  in  the  fighting  zones 
Ln  Indo-Chlna. 

With  best  wishes  and  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

LXONASD  H.  GOLDENSON. 
COLTTMSXA    BBOADCASTtNO    STSTXK,    INC. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  June  30. 1971. 

Hon.  CHAkLXS  H.  PSBCT, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Chuck:  I  have  given  much  thought 
to  my  reaponae  to  your  letter  of  April  30  con- 
cerning the  tragic  death  of  the  13-year-old 
son  of  your  constituents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
man McCrimmon.  And  I  have  deliberately 
refrained  from  wrtttng  sooner  In  order  to  al- 
low some  time  to  elapae  so  tiiat  the  subject 
could  be  dlscuased  more  dlapasalonately. 

There  Is.  of  course,  nothing  I  can  say 
which  oould  poialbly  assuage  ttie  Irreparable 
loss  suffered  by  the  family.  I  can  only  offer 
my  most  sincere  condolences.  I  will  express 
to  you.  howevo'.  In  all  candor  some  of  the 
conalderatlona  one  must  reflect  upon  In  try- 


ing to  come  to  reasonable  Judgments  about 
the  use  of  violence  In  dramatic  pjt  forms. 
This  Is  no  simple  matter.  It  admits  to  no 
absolute  solution,  and  it  Is  one  on  which 
sociologists,  psychologists,  auth<^rs,  play- 
wrights and  producers  who  have  yet  to  find 
common  ground. 

As  we  looked  Into  the  details  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Crimmon's  letter,  we  found  only  one  CBS 
Television  Network  program,  on  February  6, 
which  might  have  been  the  mld-Pebruary 
broadcast  he  described.  (He  did  not  Identify 
the  program  or  station.)  In  this  program 
there  were  three  fleeting  shots,  below  the 
knee,  of  a  hanged  man's  legs.  The  total 
elapsed  time  of  the  combined  three  shots  was 
six  seconds,  the  barest  possible  visual  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  plot.  The  context 
made  It  clear  that  it  was  not  a  suicide,  and 
the  reaction  In  the  script  from  those  who 
discovered  the  body  was  one  of  shock  and 
grief. 

I  mention  this  because  it  illustrates  the 
perplexing  and  often  contradictory  Implica- 
tions of  communication.  There  was  no  dwell- 
ing here  on  the  details  or  technique  of  vio- 
lence. There  was  no  glorification.  There  were. 
I  dare  say,  any  number  of  viewers  from  whom 
this  sequence  was  a  warning  agaln&t  evil 
The  dilemma  of  the  storyteller,  as  far  back 
as  the  Book  at  Oenesls,  has  been  to  tell 
the  story  of  right  versus  wrong  without  giv- 
ing lessons  In  how  to  succeed  In  doing  wrong. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  been  that 
fiction  cannot  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
recognition  that  there  Is  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence. Witches  of  fairy  tales,  three  blind 
mice  whose  tails  were  cut  off  by  a  carving 
knife — how  many  other  Images  like  these 
have  been  part  of  the  pre-schooUng  of  count- 
less generations? 

Neither  we  In  television  nor  the  Surgeon 
General,  whose  committee  Is  studying  the 
subject,  nor  the  consensus  of  practicing  psy- 
chologists, has  yet  established  a  causal  re- 
lationship between  television  viewing  and 
specific  human  behavior. 

CBS,  In  addition  to  participating  in  the 
Surgeon  General's  study.  Is  financing  other 
important  research  studies  to  seek  answers 
which  have  thus  far  been  unobtainable — 
and  from  which,  hopefully,  for  the  first  time 
in  man's  history,  he  will  be  able  to  know  how 
best  to  depict  the  presence  of  evil  in  Its 
dramatic  forms.  Dr.  Lawrence  Zellc  Preed- 
man,  the  psychiatrist,  noted  a  decade  ago 
that  "Major  technological  advances  have  al- 
ways significantly  altered  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing, certain  values  of  life,  and  even  the  char- 
acterlsts  of  the  children  and  their  descend- 
ants who  grow  up  in  Its  aegis."  As  mobility, 
communications  and  life-challenges  change. 
It  Is  OUT  constant  effort  to  find  the  right 
course  between  what  Is  appropriate  and  what 
Is  inappropriate  for  the  air. 

What  we  are  seeking,  in  the  independent 
research  which  we  have  endowed,  Is  a  whole 
series  of  answers — and  we  are  seeking  these 
answers  not  only  In  our  own  country,  but 
also  In  the  somewhat  different  environment 
of  England,  so  as  to  have  a  basis  of  com- 
parison. We  are  seeking  to  find  out  whether 
the  media  stimulate  socially  violent  be- 
havior. (Parenthetically,  I  should  note  that 
the  moat  violent  social  behavior  in  modern 
times  has  come  in  countries  where  mass 
communications  were  nowhere  nearly  as 
highly  developed  as  In  our  own — 84,  for 
example.  E>a8t  Pakistan  and  Blafra.) 

We  are  seeking  also  to  have  reaearch  de> 
termlne  the  effects  of  media  experience  In 
terms  of  the  numerous  other  aspects  of 
life — school,  family,  church,  social  environ- 
ment, for  example.  We  are  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain cumulative  effects,  not  Just  the  effect 
of  a  single  program  but  rather  the  effects 
of  prolonged  exposure.  Finally,  we  must  face 
and  solve  the  essential  question  of  the  es- 
tablished social  norms  and  values  of  our 
society — and  our  satellite  societies — and  how 
these  relate  to  the  media.  Do  the  media  re- 
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fleet  the  established  norms  and  values,  or  do 
they  play  a  role  In  creating  these  norms  and 
values,  or  Is  this  what  the  distinguished 
Director  of  the  CBS  Office  of  Social  Research, 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Klapper,  has  called  "a  com- 
plicated circular  relationship." 

It  is  clear  that  television  must  not.  and  as 
far  as  CBS  is  concerned  does  not.  pander 
recklessly  to  the  market  appeal  of  violence. 
It  Is  equally  true  that  a  popular  medium — 
which  is  to  say  a  medium  serving  the  broad 
general  populace — cannot  avoid  reflecting  the 
fact  that  there  Is  violence  both  in  the  con- 
temporary world  and  in  the  history  of  man. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  be  watchful 
of  the  depletion  of  violence  In  drama  but 
also  to  provide  constructive,  positive  values 
in  children's  programming  and  In  program- 
ming generally. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  create  in  television 
a  cordon  sanltalre  aigalnst  the  realities  of 
life.  Should  not  the  aim  be  rather  to  intro- 
duce the  young  viewer  sensibly  to  the  world 
In  which  he  Is  to  live?  And  Is  there  not  also 
the  need  to  recognize  that  different  audiences 
at  different  times  may  view  the  same  sub- 
ject in  different  ways? 

Mr.  McCrimmon's  letter  Is  one  we  take  very 
much  to  heart — and  I  am  sharing  it  with 
the  management  of  the  CBS/Broadcast 
Group  so  that  they  can  know  flrst-hand  the 
question  he  asks  of  television  programming. 
It  Is  not  an  easy  question,  and  there  Is  no 
easy  answer;  but  I  pledge  to  you  the  con- 
tinued and  heartfelt  effort  of  CBS  to  flnd  the 
answer  and  to  implement  it  when  It  is  found. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

PkANcis  Stanton. 

National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York.  NY.,  May  24,  1971. 
Hon.  CHARi.es  H.  Pxrcy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Senator  Pmcr:  I  am  sorry  that  an 
unusual  press  of  business  has  delayed  my 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  30  and  your 
Invitation  to  comment  on  your  remarks  to 
the  Senate  about  television. 

It  Is  clear  that  you  have  very  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  Influence  of  television  pro- 
grams on  viewers'  behavior,  especially  the 
effect  of  depictions  of  conflict  and  violence. 
I  hope  you  will  Indulge  my  perhaps  overlong 
attempt  to  place  the  subject  In  some  per- 
spective. 

The  depiction  of  conflict  on  television  and 
the  question  of  whether  this  contributes  to 
violent  behavior  have  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  us  for  a  long  time.  There  is  exten- 
sive literature  In  the  social  sciences  on  this 
subject  and  about  the  best  one  can  say  on 
it  Is  that  the  flndlngs  are  conflicting.  Some 
authorities  claim  that  violence  In  television 
programs  induces  violence  in  real  life;  others 
hold  that  violence  In  literature  and  the 
drama,  including  television  drama,  has  the 
healthy  effect  of  providing  harmless  release 
of  the  hostilities  and  aggressions  that  invade 
all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another. 

In  our  operations,  we  do  not  rely  on  this 
conclusion  or  on  the  conflicting  scientific 
opinion.  We  have  Instead  recognized  the 
sensitivity  of  the  subject  and  our  unquestion- 
able responsibility  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  public.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
criticism  that  television  has  drawn,  and  I 
believe  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  devoted 
greater  continuing  and  thoughtful  concern 
to  the  question  than  have  our  critics,  be- 
cause we  are  engaged  with  it  every  day  of  the 
year. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  prohibit  all 
violent  conflict,  both  because  it  U  a  legiti- 
mate tool  of  the  dramatist  and.  more  im- 
portant, it  Is  moat  often  used  to  make  a 
morally  Instructive  point  or  to  condemn  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  not  unrealistic,  however,  for 
us  to  establish  and  enforce  standards  that 
must  be  met  when  violence  is  depicted  We 
do,  and  basically  they  require  that  the  de- 
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plctlon  of  violence  be  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  theme,  plot  or  character,  tliat  It 
not  be  used  merely  for  shock  effect  or  to 
stimulate  audience  Interest  and  that  it  not 
be  carried  to  excess.  Although  it  Is  useful  as 
a  general  guide,  the  policy  must  still  be  Im- 
plemented by  people,  making  individual 
Judgments.  For  this  we  rely  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  creative  people  who  produce,  write 
and  direct  the  shows  and  the  supervision  of 
experienced  personnel  In  our  Program  abd 
Broadcast  Standards  departments. 

We  have  rejected  programs  that  promised 
to  provide  popular  entertainment,  because  In 
considering  their  concepts  we  concluded  they 
haul  an  inordinate  potential  for  physical  con- 
flict. We  have  rejected  others  because,  al- 
though taken  alone  they  promised  to  be  ac- 
ceptable, they  would  have  tipped  the  balance 
of  our  dlverslfled  total  schedule  toward  ac- 
tion-type shows. 

The  shows  we  do  schedule  are  supervised 
by  our  Program  and  Broadcast  Standards 
I>eople  through  every  step  of  production,  and 
editing  and  revision  Is  ordered  anywhere 
along  the  way  if  it  appears  an  episode  or  In- 
cident does  not  meet  our  standards.  Our 
people  sometimes  make  mistakes,  because 
they  are  frequently  exercising  wholly  sub- 
jective Judgments,  but  they  are  always  con- 
scious of  the  sensitivities  of  the  viewing 
audience  and  the  effect  their  decisions  might 
have  on  Individual  members  of  a  nationwide 
audience  of  millions  of  children  and  adults. 

When  necessary  our  people  engage  the 
help  of  professional  social  scientists,  and,  of 
coiu-se,  we  cooperate  with  the  Code  Author- 
ity of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, which  functions  for  the  entire  In- 
dustry. As  an  example  of  recent  action  In  this 
area,  the  Code  Authority  retained  for  a  two- 
year  period  a  forensic  psychiatry  team  from 
Temple  University  to  study  and  advise  on 
the  effects  of  televised  conflict  and  violence 
on  the  audience.  During  the  period  there 
were  frequent  consultations  as  specific  ques- 
tions arose,  and  the  team's  report,  which  has 
also  been  published  in  a  professional  Jour- 
nal, provides  guidance  to  the  Authority  and 
the  three  networks  In  their  Judgments  re- 
garding violent  action  in  entertainment 
shows. 

Along  with  the  other  networks,  NBC  has 
financed  and  cooperated  in  studies  aimed  at 
determining  the  effect  of  television  program- 
nalng  on  human  behavior.  Most  Important, 
from  NBC's  point  of  view,  we  are  currently 
engaged  in  an  ambitious  study  of  our  own 
which  we  hope  will  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  understanding  the  Influence  of  the 
media  on  the  behavior  of  young  people.  A 
major  deterrent  to  satisfactory  research  in 
the  past  has  been  the  lack  of  a  methodology 
capable  of  taking  Into  account  the  great 
variety  of  Influences  on  human  behavior, 
which  must  be  considered  in  assessing  the  ef- 
fects of  television.  NBC's  research  experts 
believe  the  ideal  is  a  real-life  study  that 
can  measure  television's  effect  within  the 
total  context  of  all  other  Influences. 

With  the  help  of  a  prominent  social  scien- 
tist. Dr.  Paul  Lazarsfeld  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, they  have  devised  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  workable  methodology,  and  we  are 
in  the  second  year  of  a  five-year  study,  which 
our  research  experts  believe  will  make  a 
genuine  contribution  to  understanding  the 
behavioral  effects  of  television  programs.  It  Is 
the  only  study  of  Its  type  in  progress,  and 
we  undertook  it  on  our  own  Initiative  and 
entirely  at  our  own  expense. 

We  have  also  undertaken  some  significant 
steps  in  the  development  of  programming  di- 
rected to  young  audiences.  The  program  pro- 
spectus George  Helnemann  sent  you  recently 
is  an  example  of  our  Intentions  and  progress 
in  this  field,  and  we  are  continuing  to  look 
for  new  ways  to  make  television  a  more  re- 
warding experience  for  young  viewers.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  our  most  important 
tasks. 


I  realize  that  none  of  the  foregoing  can  re- 
lieve the  grief  of  a  bereaved  father,  but  I  hope 
it  offers  evidence  that  we  are  by  no  means  In- 
sensitive to  our  responslbUltiea,  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  unique  place  we  hold  In  American 
life  and  that  we  are  eager  and  determined  to 
do  all  we  can  to  find  answers  to  the  questions 
that  plague  our  troubled  society. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jttlian  Goodman. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHINA 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  by  the  President  that  he 
would  visit  Peking  for  a  conference  with 
the  Communist  Chinese  is  a  most  hope- 
ful developmait  in  my  opinion. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  permit  this 
discussi<Hi  to  put  us  off  guard  for  our 
national  security,  but  it  is  important 
that  every  opportunity  to  establish 
peaceful  relations  be  explored. 

I  congratulate  President  Nixon  for 
having  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  take  a 
new  approach  toward  our  dealings  with 
the  Commimist  Chinese. 


INDIANS.    ELECTRIC    ENERGY    AND 
ECOLOGY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  two  great 
needs  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona  are 
for  electrical  power  and  for  economic 
opportunities  for  reservation  Indians. 

During  this  week  temperatures  in 
Phoenix  have  reached  more  than  110° 
several  days.  TlUs  is  an  area  of 
almost  1  million  persons.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  electricity  to  cool  the  homes,  offices, 
and  workshops  for  this  population.  With- 
out refrigeration,  this  thriving  sunshine 
capital  of  our  Nation  would  wilt  each 
and  every  summer. 

Par  to  the  north,  up  on  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation,  it  is  much  cooler. 
But  there  are  many  Indians  who  do  not 
have  jobs  which  pay  them  a  decent  living 
wage.  Employment  opportunities  are  few 
and  far  between. 

By  placing  new  power  generating 
plants  in  the  Pour  Comers  region,  moves 
were  made  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
Phoenix  and  the  Southwest  and  at  the 
same  time  supply  tribal  income  and  some 
very  good  jobs  for  Indians. 

This  also  has  brought  a  major 
controversy. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points  con- 
cerning the  dispute  over  the  powerplants. 

First,  conservationists  who  were  so 
avidly  opposed  to  any  more  hydroelectric 
dams  must  bear  a  large  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  current  situation. 
"ITiey  stopped  the  construction  of  new 
dams  which  would  provide  not  only  pol- 
lution-free sources  of  electricity  but  new 
recreation  opportunities  through  the  cre- 
ation of  new  lakes. 

The  Southwest  is  growing — whether 
the  current  residents  like  It  or  not.  We 
could  not  lock  the  borders  If  we  wanted 
to.  Peaple  are  coming  to  Arizona,  and 
southern  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  west  Texas.  And  these  people  must 
have  power  and  the  factories  they  work 
in  must  have  power. 

Just  where  in  the  world  did  the  short- 
sighted conservationists  of  the  1960's 
think  this  power  was  going  to  come  from? 
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Second.  I  will  take  Just  a  moment  to 
mention  the  politics  of  Indian  reserva- 
tloos. 

We  have  a  shazp  division  on  the 
Nav»Jo  and  Baapi  Reaervationa  between 
the  Indians  who  want  to  live  In  their 
traditional  way  and  those  who  realize 
that  If  the  Indians  are  to  share  in  the 
20th  century  they  must  adjust  to  change. 
Traditionally,  by  20th  century  white 
standards,  Arizona  Indians  have  lived  in 
poverty. 

The  progressive  elements  of  the  tribes 
have  been  moving  toward  economic  de- 
velopment of  their  reservAtlons.  These 
elements  know  that  economic  progress 
is  elementary  to  Improved  education, 
health,  and  general  welfare. 

It  also  is  evident  to  many  Indian  lead- 
ers that  the  best  life  for  the  Indian — the 
life  that  allows  him  the  most  retention 
of  his  traditions  and  culture — can  be 
maintained  on  the  reservation.  Indians 
who  move  to  the  cities  often  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  alien  atmosphere,  and 
the  non-Indian  society  Is  befuddled  by 
the  very  characteristics  that  are  basic 
to  Indian  life. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  important  to  bring 
economic  development  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions. An  Indian  supervisor,  or  at  least 
someone  acquainteU  with  Indian  cus- 
toms, is  better  equipped  to  supervise 
Indian  employees.  And  since  Indians 
traditionally  have  very  close  family  ties, 
they  generally  would  prefer  to  stay  with 
their  families  on  the  reservations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  distresses 
me  that  so  many  publications  are  criti- 
cizing perhaps  the  biggest  economic  de- 
velopment on  an  Indian  reservation  in 
the  Southwest. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  that 
we  must  do  evenrthing  practical  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Arizona  is  a 
beautiful  State  with  a  wonderful  climate. 
Clean  air  has  long  been  one  of  oiu*  most 
precious  assets.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
develop  the  technology  for  coexistence  of 
power  generating  facilities  with  our  en- 
vironment. I  believe  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  $90  million  to  install  air  pollu- 
tion control  devices  in  the  plant  now 
under  construction  at  Page  shows  that 
the  power  companies  are  trying  Co  pro- 
tect the  environment. 

In  northern  Arizona  we  have  a  situa- 
tion that  should  help  to  bind  the  Indian 
and  non-Indian  together — not  drive  them 
apart. 

The  tribes  need  income  and  Jobs — the 
powerplants  supply  this. 

The  people  in  the  cities  need  electrical 
energy — the  powerplants  supply  this. 

As  the  supply  of  privately  owned  land 
in  Arizona  is  exhausted,  the  future  of 
the  State  will  become  closely  intertwined 
with  the  development  of  industry  on 
reservations.  It  already  is  happening. 

Most  Arizonans  have  great  respect  for 
the  Indians.  It  is  a  disservice  to  all  when 
efforts  are  made  to  stir  up  animosity  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  non-Indians,  or 
between  the  factions  within  the  tribes. 

^4r.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  editorials  from  the 
July  5,  1971  editions  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Hatss  Indums? 

Aa  Life  magaiElne  t«U«  It,  In  a  oover  story 
marked  by  shameful  racism  and  abysmal  dis- 
tortions, Indians  In  Arizona  and  tbe  rest  of 
America  remain  tbe  exploited  victims  of  a 
tradition  of  white  hatred  dating  back  to  the 
battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  and  beyond.  By 
way  of  describing  the  relationships  between 
two  Arizona  tribes  and  whites,  Life  makes 
this  statement : 

"In  the  Southwest  there  la  hatred  for  the 
Hopl  and  Navajo  traditionalists  who  want 
to  stop  the  Btrlpmlnlng  of  coal  on  their 
reaeryatlons,  a  step  that  would  halt  the  fuel 
supply  for  white  men's  power  plants." 

While  It  is  true  enough  that  traditionalists 
have  objected  to  disturbing  what  they  con- 
sider the  sacred  earth  with  strip  mining  op- 
erations. Life  neglects  to  observe  that  the 
tradlUonaUsts  constitute  a  shrinking  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  population,  and  that 
the  coal  mining  agreement  was  negotiated 
with  tribal  governments  generally  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  by  Indians   themselves. 

CSontrary  to  Ufe's  ugly  impUcation,  tbe 
Hopls  and  Navajos  are  not  being  ground  un- 
der the  white  man's  boot.  The  typical  reac- 
tion of  the  Arizona  white  community  to 
the  traditionalists'  complaints  has  not  been 
hatred,  but  rather  sympathy  mixed  with  some 
understandable  bewilderment  about  cultural 
and  political  dlfTerences  on  reservations. 

The  Life  article  is  riddled  with  the  contra- 
dictions typical  of  the  eastern  seaboard  Lib- 
eral's tunnel  vision  on  Indian  matters.  It 
says  Indians  are  victims  of  "cultural  peno- 
cide,"  then  goes  on  to  lament  reservation 
conditions,  unemployment  and  poor  housing 
among  them,  that  could  be  changed  only  by 
further  abandoiunent  of  native  customs  for 
ways  of  the  white  man. 

Probably  one  day,  American  Indians  will 
live  more  happily  in  a  culture  not  yet  fully 
deveIop>ed,  combining  the  best  of  two  cul- 
tures tugging  somewhat  cruelly  at  them  now. 
That  day  will  come  faster,  however.  If  Liberals 
would  only  stop  encouraging  hate  as  fuel  for 
all  social  reforms. 

A   False  Alakm   on   PoixtmoN 

By  going  into  federal  court  to  seek  a  mora- 
torium on  six  large  power  plants  In  the  Pour 
Corners  area,  environmental  extremists  pro- 
pose to  disrupt  the  orderly  growth  and  the 
prosperity  of  Arizona  and  the  rest  of  the 
Southwest  because  of  a  pollution  threat  that 
Is  more  imagined  than  real. 

Edward  Berlin,  a  Washington  lawyer  repre- 
senting the  environmentalists,  says  his  clients 
want  the  moratorium  Invoked  while  a  spe- 
cial task  force  studies  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  coal-Ored  p>ower  plants.  The  study 
is  expected  to  take  six  months,  anyway. 

A  six-month  moratorium,  however,  doesn't 
mean  Just  a  six-month  delay  In  developing 
power  sources  the  Southweart  needs  to  keep 
up  with  Increases  In  essential  use.  If  the  com- 
plex and  delicate  timetable  for  designing  and 
erecting  the  power  plants  is  interrupted,  even 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  be  ready  in  time  to  avoid  serious 
power  shortages  in  Phoenix,  Tucson  and 
other  southwestern  cities  in  the  next  decade. 
As  the  nation  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
SST,  major  technological  projects  cannot  be 
restarted  on  whUn. 

If  the  danger  to  the  environment  were  any- 
thing close  to  what  the  plaintiffs  contend,  a 
slowdown  on  the  plants  might  be  in  order. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  pollution  control  already  are  re- 
ducing objectionable  emissions  from  existing 
plants.  By  the  time  plants  under  construction 
are  completed  some  years  hence,  the  technol- 
ogy probably  will  be  available  to  cut  pollu- 
tion to  acceptable  limits.  If  not  to  aero. 

If  the  outcome  of  this  unnecessary  litiga- 
tion damages  Arizona  to  the  extent  it  could. 


envlronmentallsm  will  win  no  fMends  here. 
If  the  plaintiffs  hope  to  protect  nature  in  the 
long  haul,  they'll  drop  this  case  and  take 
on  more  real  threats. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  WIU 
Rogers  was  reptorted  to  have  said  that 
"all  politics  is  applesauce."  Anyone  at 
all  famlUar  with  President  Nixon's  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals  who  has  listened 
to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  that  pro- 
gram would  be  Inclined  to  agree  with 
Will  Rogers  that  a  lot  of  it  Is  nothing 
but  "applesauce." 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  present 
financial  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  only  produce  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  present  system  is 
simply  not  getting  the  Job  done  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try at  the  State  and  local  level.  No  one 
can  deny  that  State  and  local  leaders 
are  being  confronted  by  a  critical  di- 
lemma. The  tax  base  csa  which  they  have 
to  draw,  dependent  primarily  on  sales 
and  property  taxes,  cannot  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  revenue  necessary  to 
finance  the  services  being  demanded  by 
their  constituencies.  The  rate  of  growth 
in  services  provided  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments is  refiected  in  the  twelvefold 
increase  in  State  and  local  expenses  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1946 
the  expenditures  on  the  State  and  local 
level  accounted  for  $11  billion,  while  in 
1970  that  figtire  had  grown  to  an  esti- 
mated $132  billion.  This  is  three  times 
the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending  has  increased  in  this 
period. 

Our  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment simply  cannot  continue  to  function 
successfully  when  State  and  loctd  gov- 
ernments are  continually  operating  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  on  funds  from 
specific  limited  grant  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  developed  over 
the  years. 

Even  though  the  present  system  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  often  spells  the  dif- 
ference between  fiscal  solvency  and  fiscal 
ruin  for  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  problems  that  are  created  by 
the  narrow  piecemeal  approach  to  broad 
locsd  problems  only  serves  to  compound 
the  unhappy  situation.  The  restrictive 
nature  of  the  categorical  grants  often 
makes  it  impossible  for  local  government 
oflScials  to  use  them  wisely  to  fit  local 
requirements.  This  lack  of  fiexibility 
means  that  ofBcials  here  in  Washington 
are  forcing  the  mayors  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Provo,  Ogden,  Logan,  and  others  in  my 
own  State  of  Utah  to  spend  money  on 
projects  that  are  not  always  of  highest 
priority  while  other  presslnig  local  needs 
go  unmet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  State  and  local 
governments  need  Federal  help,  but  what 
they  need  is  more  help  with  less  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  It  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly difQcult  to  Justify  to  my  constituents 
In  Utah  how  men  in  Washington  can 
dictate  binding  policies  and  guidelines  to 
local  Utah  governments  like  Tooele, 
Heber.  Juab,  Duchesne,  and  others  when 
they  do  not  pronounce  the  names  cor- 
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rectly.  let  alone  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  local  issues  and  problems. 
These  conununiUes  do  need  more  money, 
but  Utah's  Governor,  its  mayors,  and 
ooimty  commissioners,  and  their  counter- 
parts all  over  the  country  need  more  than 
Just  money.  They  also  need  the  addition- 
al freedom  of  choice  that  would  come 
with  the  President's  revenue  sharing  so 
that  they  can  spend  the  money  where  it 
can  do  the  most  good  for  their  commu- 
nities. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  confronting  my  own  State 
of  Utah  are  not  much  different  than 
those  confronting  other  states,  and 
Utah's  need  also  serves  as  an  indicator 
of  the  benefits  that  would  be  shared  by 
all  the  States  with  the  adoption  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  revenue-sharing  program. 

As  the  need  for  new  funds  by  State  and 
local  governments  continues  to  grow,  the 
fear  grows  with  them  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  will  produce  less,  not 
more.  Federal  funds.  I  believe  this  am- 
cem,  which  has  been  expressed  by  many 
critics  of  revenue  sharing,  is  groundless, 
since  President  Nixon  has  provided  that 
no  State  would  receive  less  money  under 
revenue  sharing  than  it  does  under  the 
present  program  of  multiple  categorical 
grants.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  will  be  derived 
from  a  total  phaseout  of  categorical 
grants.  I  believe  that  this  particular  point 
is  so  imporant  and  has  been  attacked  so 
often  that  it  is  worth  stating  again: 
No  State  or  Federal  program  will  receive 
fewer  funds  under  revenue  sharing  than 
it  does  under  the  present  categorical 
grant  system  of  distributing  Federal 
money. 

The  importance  of  this  statement  to 
Utah  and  many  of  the  other  large 
Western  States  is  evident  when  it  is 
viewed  in  context  of  future  Government 
spending.  Utah  has  not  maintained  a 
sophisticated  "grants  man"  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  to  seek  out  all  the  potential 
Federal  funds,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  maze  of  Federal  programs,  we 
are  finding  that  our  State  and  cities  are 
receiving  a  gradually  decreasing  percent- 
age of  the  total  Federal  budget.  This  is 
graphically  shown  during  the  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  when  there 
was  such  an  explosive  grrowth  in  the 
number  of  Federal  programs.  In  1965, 
Utah  was  receiving  0.61  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  grants  to  the  States.  During 
the  brief  i>eriod  of  4  years  from  1965  to 
1969  the  percentage  dropped  to  0.50  per- 
cent, a  drop  of  about  20  percent.  It  is 
clear  from  these  and  other  supporting 
statistics  that  the  Utah  percentage  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  Ukely  to  continue  to 
decrease  under  the  present  system. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  trend 
and  a  vivid  example  of  what  revenue 
sharing  can  mean  to  Utah,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  total  Federal  expenditures 
in  the  20  major  socicd  programs.  These 
20  major  social  programs  cover  such 
fields  as  nutrition,  community  action, 
education,  health  welfare,  housing,  urban 
development,  law  enforcement,  man- 
power training,  airports,  and  mass 
transit.  The  funds  spent  in  these  areas 
nationwide  to<taled  $14.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Of  these,  Utah  received  only 
$63.3  million  or  0.43  percent. 

If  Utah  had  been  allocated  its  general 


revenue-sharing  percentage  of  these 
programs,  the  State  would  have  received 
over  $83.3  million.  That  is  an  increase  of 
over  $20  million  In  a  single  fiscal  year. 
These  figures  take  on  even  more  signif- 
icance when  it  is  realized  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  spent  for  the  social  welfare  of 
the  country  are  increasing  each  year,  but, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Utah  has  for  the 
most  part  successfully  avoided  a  major- 
ity of  the  social  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting other  areas  of  the  country,  its 
share  of  the  present  categorical  social 
grants  would  continue  to  decline.  Under 
the  revenue-sharing  program.  Utah 
would  be  able  to  channel  its  allotted  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  revenue  into  those 
programs  intended  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems that  are  unique  to  Utah,  rather  than 
having  to  adapt  programs  that  may  have 
been  intended  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  It  is  clear 
that  Utah  will  benefit  from  the  adoption 
of  revenue  sharing. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  alloca- 
tion will  be  above  the  State's  share  of 
national  population,  above  its  share  of 
Federal  income  tax  payments,  and  above 
its  share  of  probable  addition  to  cate- 
gorical grant  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  favorable  fiscal  features  of  revenue 
sharing,  the  returning  of  the  decision- 
making to  the  local  leaders  in  Utah  will 
mean  that  there  will  not  only  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  form  of  Federal  assist- 
ance, but  there  will  also  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  quaUty  of  that  assistance. 

I,  for  one,  have  been  happy  to  see  that 
Utah's  local  and  State  government  lead- 
ers have  recognized  the  value  of  revenue 
sharing  to  our  State.  I  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  these  men  because  they  are  the 
officials  who  must  daily  face  the  prob- 
lem of  making  local  government  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  their  communities. 
They  are  the  men  who  know  that  reve- 
nue sharing  can  and  will  work  for  the 
betterment  of  tdl  levels  of  government. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said,  in  viewing  the  re- 
lationship between  State  and  Federal 
governments  in  this  country,  that  it  was 
the  "cardinal  question  of  our  constitu- 
tional system."  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
we  are  developing,  in  revenue  sharing, 
a  program  that  will  answer  that  "cardi- 
nal question"  with  the  assurance  of  mak- 
ing our  local  government  more  effective 
today  as  well  as  preserving  our  federal 
system  for  future  generations. 


MARINE  LEAGUE   AWARD  WON  BY 
MRS.  ESTHER  CLARK 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspaperwomen  of  this 
coimtry  is  Mrs.  Esther  Clark  of  the  Phoe- 
nix Gazette.  A  list  of  her  cu:hlevements 
in  the  field  of  journalism  would  fill  many 
columns  of  print.  Her  reputation  for  fair 
and  accurate  reporting  on  difficult  and 
complex  subjects  extends  beyond  State 
and  National  boundaries.  She  is  a  first- 
rate  investigative  reporter  and  feature 
writer.  One  of  Mrs.  Clark's  major  inter- 
ests, and  one  in  which  she  particularly 
excels,  is  the  reporting  of  military  affairs. 

Next  month  Mrs.  Clark  will  Join  the 
ranks  of  other  outstanding  Americans 
who  have  received  the  Marine  Corps 
League's  Dickey  Chapelle  Award. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 


July  14  issue  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
which  gives  the  details  of  this  award  to  a 
very  deserving  Arizona  newspaper- 
woman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Mumnc   Lxaoux   Awabd   Wom    bt   Qazrts'b 
EOTHJta  Clakk 

Phoenix  Gazette  staff  writer  EsthBr  Clark 
has  been  selected  for  the  Marine  Corps 
League's  Dickey  Chi4>eUe  Award,  presented 
annually  In  memory  of  newswoman  Dickey 
Chapelle  who  was  killed  while  on  patrol  with 
a  company  of  Marines  in  Vietnam  In  1996. 

Mrs.  Clark  will  receive  the  award  In  Au- 
gust at  the  League's  national  convention  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  actor  John  Wayne 
will  receive  a  companion  award,  the  Iron 
Mike  Award. 

"Esther  was  the  obvious  choice,"  said  Sid- 
ney 8.  McMath  of  League  headquarters,  "for 
the  award  is  conferred  on  the  woman  who  In 
the  opinion  of  the  league  has  contributed 
most  to  morale,  welfare  ana  well-being  of 
our  Marines  and  who  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
United  States  of  America." 

Past  recipients  have  been  actress  Martha 
Raye;  Washington,  D.C.,  philanthropist,  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post;  Mrs.  Lucy  Cald- 
well of  Princeton,  N.J.  (USO  Vietnam);  and 
Mrs.  Verona  Devney,  Northfleld,  Minn.  (Proj- 
ect HOPE) . 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  has  been  a  feature  writer 
for  The  Oazette  for  26  years,  spent  three 
months  as  a  war  correspondent  In  Vietnam, 
arriving  home  on  Christmas  Day  1966. 

Last  fall  a  series  of  articles  written  by  Mrs. 
Clark  in  The  Phoenix  Oazeite  led  to  the 
setting  aside  of  the  conviction  and  sentence 
of  Qreen  Beret  Capt.  John  J.  McCarthy  Jr., 
who  had  been  convicted  of  murder  In  the 
shooting  of  a  Cambodian  double  agent, 
court-martialed  and  imprisoned. 

Mrs.  Clarkls  stories,  relating  previously  iin- 
publlshed  Information  In  the  case,  led  to  a 
review  by  a  military  tribunal  in  Washington 
which  handed  down  the  decision  to  set  aside 
McCarthy's  conviction. 

Mrs.  Clark,  whose  news  and  feature  cover- 
age of  military  affairs  has  been  cited  in  nu- 
merous awards  and  honors,  has  achieved 
many  "firsts"  as  a  female  journalist.  They 
include  being  the  first  woman  reporter  to: 
ride  In  a  Jet  fighter  plane,  break  the  "sound" 
barrier,  take  an  underwater  trip  In  a  sub- 
marine, fly  off  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier, 
hit  the  t>each  with  an  Army  team  in  a  Navy 
practice  assault  landing  and  cover  an  execu- 
tion at  the  Arizona  State  Prison  In  Florence. 

She  Is  married  to  Prank  Clark. 


TRADE  POLICY  REVISION  NEEDED 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  now  recorded  two  suc- 
cessive monthly  deficits  in  our  foreign 
trade.  Contrary  to  earlier  expectations 
the  trade  trend  Is  discouraging,  the  more 
so  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  these  two 
monthly  deficits  have  been  Incurred  even 
though  our  exports  included  Government 
giveaway  products  under  foreign  aid, 
food-for-peace,  and  other  similar  non- 
commercial shipments — exclusive  of  mil- 
itary— to  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  that  our  ofiQcial  trade  statistics, 
as  differentiated  from  balance-of-pay- 
ments  statistics,  have  for  years  put  a 
deceptive  face  on  our  trade  balance.  If 
this  had  not  been  done  we  would  have 
shown  a  trade  deficit  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  weak  c<Mnpetitive 
position  of  this  country  in  world  markets 
and  in  the  face  of  imports  can  no  longer 
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be  concealed.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce admits  as  much  today.  In  the  most 
recent  Issue  of  Commerce  Tbday — July 
12,  1971 — Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stanssays: 

The  Unltml  States  Is  looing  Its  campetltlTe- 
oeaa  In  world  market*. 

In  mantifkcturad  gooda  we  have  aUpped 
from  36%  of  Uie  world  market  in  1900  to 
ai%  In  1070. 

In  1B70  Um  United  States  lost  to  Qermany 
lU  position  as  the  world's  largest  exporter  ot 
manufactured  goods. 

In  recognition  of  this  unenviable  con- 
dition, we  are  urged  by  the  freer  trade 
supporters  to  shift  our  capital  invest- 
ment from  "labor-intensive"  to  "high- 
technology"  Industries. 

This  sounds  Uke  a  retreat  from  lower  to 
higher  ground  as  a  flood  rises.  The  steady 
retreat  raises  the  question  of  how  much 
high  ground  there  is  and  whether  it  can 
sustain  us. 

Mr.  President,  without  pursuing  this 
question  further.  I  otTer  for  the  Rkcord 
three  papers  prepared  In  recent  weeks  by 
O.  R.  Strackbeln,  who  is  known  to  many 
of  us  as  a  longtime  student  of  the  trade 
problem.  As  president  of  the  Nationwide 
Committee  on  Import -Export  Policy,  he 
hM  made  many  appearances  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  that  have  to  do 
with  trade  legislatim  over  the  past  20 
years. 

Mr.  Strackbeln  makes  an  analysis  of 
the  present  state  of  American  industry 
which  continues  to  lead  the  world,  as  it 
faces  drastically  changed  world  competi- 
tive conditions.  He  throws  much  needed 
light  on  the  validity  or  lack  of  validity  of 
the  tendency  to  classify  our  industries  as 
"labor-intensive,"  "capital-intensive,"  or 
"high-technology."  I  think  I  can  say  that 
his  analysis  is  an  eye  opener.  He  also 
pays  his  respects  to  the  constant  refrain 
that  our  industries  become  more  efiBcient 
as  a  means  of  becoming  or  remaining 
competitive  with  imports. 

He  also  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  prospects  of  industrial 
growth  in  this  country,  as  we  knew  it  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  an  the  one 
hand,  and  what  we  face  today,  on  the 
other.  The  latter,  he  sees  as  a  wholly 
different  aggregate. 

I  offer  the  three  papers  in  sequence  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord.  While  there  Is 
considerable  overlap,  the  repetition  helps 
in  tracing  the  evolution  of  our  world 
trading  position  no  less  than  the  devel- 
opments of  the  ever  bleaker  outlook  of 
employing  the  ever  growing  labor  force 
in  this  country — unless  we  change  our 
trade  policy  to  meet  the  changed 
situation. 

The  three  papers  are  "Distributing 
New  Dimensions  of  Imports,"  "Eclipse  of 
U.S.  World  Productive  and  Competitive 
Leadership"  and  "Our  Labor-intensive 
Industries:  Let's  Preserve  Them  Against 
Imports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  papers 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DisTURiiiNc    Nrw    DncxNsioNs    or    Imposts 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 

In  recent  years  imports  have  put  on  a 
new  face  In  our  economy.  They  represent  a 
newly  developed  challenge  In  a  sense  that 
can  only  be  described  as  spoUatlve  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  American  system  of  in- 
dustrial expansion. 


In  order  to  grasp  the  full  Implications  of 
this  pronouncement  it  is  desirable  to  give 
attention  to  the  function  of  wage  levels  and 
relative  productivity  in  the  course  of  Im- 
port competition,  and  their  bearing  on  do- 
mestic employment  under  general  and  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Industries  that  are  beset  by  growing  Im- 
ports wui  not  ordinarily  add  workers  to  their 
employment  rolls,  unless  the  economy  is  very 
prosperous  and  upgrade.  They  wlU  rather  do 
all  they  can  to  increase  productivity  by  re- 
ducing their  employment  In  order  to  meet 
the  pressing  low-cost  import  competition.  It 
becomes  necessary  to  reduce  costs,  and  this 
can  be  done  In  any  meaningful  sense  only 
by  cutting  down  on  the  work-force.  Since 
wages  cannot  be  reduced,  both  because  of 
political  realities  and  because  doing  so  would 
reduce  consumer  denxand,  the  only  way  to 
reduce  labor  costs  is  to  cut  the  number  of 
man-hours  needed  to  produce  a  given  vol- 
ume of  goods.  When  that  Is  done  by  a  num- 
ber of  industries  that  are  faced  with  import 
competition,  the  result  will  be  less  employ- 
ment. This  may  mean  a  lower  total  payroll. 
In  any  event  that  is  the  ob}ectlve. 

KXDUcnoN  or  production  costs 
It  Is  not  generally  appreciated  what  Is  in- 
volved In  reducing  production  costs.  It  is 
often  said  that  in  some  products  labor  Is  not 
more  than  15%  or  20%  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, e.g.,  as  In  automobiles,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  the  payroU  in  1087  was  only 
14.8%  of  the  value  of  shipments.  (See  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures  for  1867.)  This  Judg- 
ment is  perniciously  false  because  it  Ignores 
the  permeation  of  all  production  by  labor, 
from  minerals,  agriculture,  lumbering  and 
all  other  raw  material  preparations  to  mul- 
tiple transp>ortatlon,  financing,  Insuring, 
storing,  etc.  These  and  other  operations  pre- 
cede final  assemblage  of  parts  and  compo- 
nents. What  Is  called  the  "automobUe  in- 
dustry", with  Its  1967  complement  of  743.000 
workers.  Is  merely  an  assembly  operation. 
The  great  preponderance  of  labor  Is  expended 
before  the  assembly  line  Is  reached.  The 
"Industry's"  labor  outlay  Is  only  a  third  of 
the  Iceberg.  Instead  of  743.000  workers,  some- 
what over  2  million  workers  are  needed  to 
build  our  automobiles  and  parts. 

The  fact  is  that  close  to  80  %  of  total  costs 
incurred  by  all  corporations  in  production 
goes  Into  employee  compensation  carried  all 
the  way  back.  Therefore  precious  little 
maneuvering  is  left  as  a  competitive  weapon 
other  than  reduction  of  man-hours  through 
worker-displacement.  If  overall  costs  are  to 
be  reduced  as  much  as  10%  In  order  to  be- 
come competitive  with  Imports  the  total 
work-foroe  from  A  to  Z  must  be  reduced  by 
something  more  than  10%,  even  If  profits 
were  reduced  proportionately.  If  a  20%  re- 
duction in  cost  is  necessary  the  work-force 
would  have  to  be  cut  some  25%. 

Reduction  of  coats  has,  of  course,  been  the 
very  matrix  of  American  industrial  success. 
Lower  prices  generally  beget  greater  con- 
sumption. While  this  is  not  always  true  it  is 
true  with  a  product  that  enjoys  an  elastic 
demand,  such  as  automobiles.  It  does  not 
hold  for  goods  with  an  inelastic  demand, 
such  as  sugar  and  salt  and  other  essentials. 
With  an  elastic  demand  consumption  rises 
when  prices  are  reduced.  The  classic  Ameri- 
can process  with  a  new  product  which  was 
found  to  enjoy  an  elastic  demand  has  been 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  down  the 
price  to  consumers.  That  is  the  tale  of  the 
automobile,  radio,  TV,  etc.  It  Is  also  the  very 
principle  on  which  our  anti-monopoly  pos- 
ture rests. 

LOW-COST   IMPOSTS   PEODUCI   OITTEXXNT    EITICT 

As  a  result,  today  importi  are  inverted 
wlUy-nllly  by  the  unwary  with  the  same  vir- 
tues attributable  to  the  coet-reduotlons  that 
in  our  economy  were  the  key  to  enlarged  con- 
sumption and  resulting  expansion  of  employ- 
ment.   The    analogy    rests    on    precarious 


ground.  For  example,  the  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular product  may  be  Inelastic.  Lower  costs 
and  lower  prices,  whether  offered  by  imports 
or  domestic  producers,  will  then  not  enhance 
consumption  sufficiently  to  help  employment. 
Those  who  were  laid  off  because  of  higher 
domestic  productivity  or  Imports  then  create 
new  unemployment. 

Now  we  come  to  the  very  core  of  the  case. 
If  the  demand  for  a  product  is  elastic  and 
If  the  initial  price  to  the  consumer  is  ap- 
preciable a  lowering  of  the  price  will  Indeed 
beget  consumer  response.  The  workers  who 
were  displaced  by  the  more  productive  meth- 
ods that  resulted  In  the  lower  price  will  find 
employment  after  some  time.  The  workers  In 
the  buggy  and  carriage  factories  gave  way  in 
a  roundabout  process  to  the  automotive 
worker.  In  time  more  workers  were  employed 
in  automobile  production  than  had  been  dis- 
placed, although  not  very  likely  in  the  same 
place. 

However,  to  substitute  lower-cost  Imports 
for  domestic  cost-reducing  innovations,  such 
as  more  productive  machinery,  is  not  Justi- 
fied. There  Is  a  fertile  difference. 

When  the  domestic  entrepreneur  contem- 
plates drastic  cost  reduction  as  a  means  of 
reaching  a  broader  market  he  is  lured  by 
visions  of  bonanza-like  returns.  The  great 
exemplar,  of  course,  was  Henry  Pord.  He  col- 
lected handsomely  on  his  vision  by  taking  a 
risk  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  his  prod- 
uct. He  was  sixre,  however,  that  If  his  theory 
was  true,  he  would  have  a  vaot  and  almost 
virgin  market  before  him. 

He  had  recognized  the  interdependence 
of  mass-production  and  mass-consumption. 
He  instituted  the  unheard-of  $5-a-day  wage 
as  a  token  of  his  faith. 

EXAMPLE     or    THK     AUTOMOBILX 

To  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
Ford  approach  and  the  present-day  efforts 
of  manufacturers  of  products  that  promise 
great  consumer  acceptance  If  the  cost  is 
brought  to  levels  low  enough  to  tap  the 
mass  market,  we  must  recognlaie  the  differ- 
ence In  the  attendant  circumstances.  Mr. 
Pord  could  be  sure  that  he  would  not  soon 
be  undersold  by  competitors  who  had  access 
to  his  technology,  access  to  his  engineering 
developments  and  who  were  likely  as  ex- 
perienced In  marketing  as  he  but  who  paid 
their  workers  only  tl  or  92  per  day  against 
his  95. 

Had  such  entrepreneurs  been  on  the  land- 
scape and  ready  for  him,  ready  to  Invade  his 
market  and  tap  layers  of  consumer  income 
below  those  he  could  hope  to  reach  unless 
he  could  surprise  them  with  yet  more  high- 
ly productive  methods,  he  might  have 
thought  twice  before  venturing  so  far  afield. 
The  others  would  have  shared  his  market 
and  might  possibly  have  driven  him  out  of 
business.  Their  lower  wage  disbursements 
would,  however,  soon  have  failed  to  boost 
consumer  Income  sufficiently  to  produce  the 
generally  high  level  of  consumer  demand 
necessary  to  sustain  general  expansion  of  the 
economy.  Instead  of  taking  their  cue  from 
Henry  Pord  the  remainder  of  American  in- 
dustry would  have  seen  him  as  a  failiire  and 
would  not  have  emulated  him. 

The  industrial  miracle  of  the  world,  the 
American  Industrial  system,  would  not  have 
flowered,  unless,  Indeed,  some  other  entre- 
preneur equal  to  Ford  had  come  on  the 
scene. 

To  pursue  the  difference  further,  assume 
that  his  competitors,  who  were  in  a  position 
to  take  a  competitive  advantage  of  him  be- 
cause of  their  lower  wages  combined  with 
high  productivity,  had  been  foreign  com- 
panies producing  abroad  rather  than  Ameri- 
can. They  would  then  have  employed  for- 
eign rather  than  American  workers.  Mr.  Pord 
could  never  have  buUt  his  Industrial  empire. 
The  automotive  industry  would  hardly  have 
become  the  great  employer  of  domestic  labor 
that  It  Is  today. 

Today  highly  resourceful,  competent  and 
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energetic  entrepreneurs,  supported  by  great 
capital  resources,  much  of  it  American,  do 
exist  and  operate  abroad;  and  these  are  hun- 
gry for  business. 

This  fact  alters  the  whole  outlook  for 
greater  employment  in  this  country  today 
compared  with  what  it  would  be  if  the 
conditions  faced  by  Henry  Pord  still  pre- 
vailed. 

xxAMPLZ  or  aaoio  Atfo  tv  sxts 
We  have  an  example,  even  if  not  a  per- 
fect one,  in  that  part  of  the  electronic  In- 
dustry that  Is  devoted  to  consumer  electronic 
goods  today.  This  potential  employer  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  workers  has 
been  hamstrung,  so  to  speak,  as  an  expan- 
sive employer  of  American  workers.  Its  em- 
ploying potential  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
very  import  process  pictured  above. 

It  is  not  that  the  demand  for  household 
electronic  goods  (radio  and  TV  receiving 
seU,  Upe  recorders,  etc.)  is  inelastic.  No! 
It  is  quite  elastic,  and  the  American  Indus- 
try benefited  from  this  fact  for  years  In  the 
radio  forerunner  of  TV.  Manufacture  of  re- 
ceiving sets,  the  price  of  which  had  been 
brought  down  within  the  reach  of  the  mass 
market,  provided  expanding  employment. 
With  the  advent  of  TV  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mass  production  abroad  the  scene 
began  to  switch. 

The  high  wages  which  were  the  character- 
istic of  the  American  system,  together  with 
their  function  of  assuring  an  adequate 
market  for  mass-produced  goods,  suddenly 
became  a  formidable  competitive  handicap. 
This  handicap  was  two-fold.  The  lower  for- 
eign cosU  permitted  Inundation  of  our 
market  by  the  Imported  product.  At  the 
same  time  It  foreclosed  to  the  American 
manufacturers  the  hope  of  enjoying  the 
mass  market  that  formerly  was  sure  to  greet 
the  further  progressive  reduction  of  costs. 
The  latter  function  was  pre-empted  by  the 
foreign  producers  who.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  fact,  needed  no  particular  In- 
ventiveness or  originality.  They  had  but  to 
build  on  what  became  avaUable  to  them 
through  the  process  of  licensing  from 
American  patent-holders. 

Thus  was  destroyed  the  dream  that  Its 
pursuit  in  the  past  by  American  entrepre- 
neurs brought  us  ever  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities.  True,  American  capital, 
because  of  Its  mobUlty  can  still  participate 
In  the  expansion,  but  the  benefits  do  not 
accrue  to  the  American  workers. 

In  the  past  we  looked  to  new  industries, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  growth  indus- 
tries, to  take  up  the  slack  of  Industries 
that  lagged  in  employment.  A  recent  ex- 
ample was  the  chemical  industry  with  new 
products.  This  was  a  natural  development 
when  the  new  and  growing  industries  were 
operating  in  this  country  and  enjoyed  ex- 
clusive patent  rights  and  tariff  protection. 
Today  It  Is  different.  We  stlU  have  growth 
Industries  but  our  own  companies  license 
foreign  producers  or  establish  producing 
plants  In  other  countries. 

The  lower  costs  of  production  abroad  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  that  successive 
productlon-cost-reductlons  formerly  pro- 
duced In  this  country. 

When  the  source  of  the  cheaper  product, 
however,  is  foreign  our  domestic  industry  Is 
left  in  a  relatively  stagnating  position.  Our 
workers  see  the  growth  that  previously  re- 
sulted In  burgeoning  employment  at  home, 
taking  place  in  other  countries. 

Thus  the  whole  outlook  for  greater  em- 
ployment is  changed.  A  shift  to  overseas 
bases  bss  In  recent  years  been  going  on  all 
about  us.  We  can  no  longer  reason  as  we 
did  before.  Vl^en  our  capital  can  move 
overseas  so  readily  the  accustomed  door  to 
greater  employment  in  this  country  to 
which  we  looked  in  the  past  Is  largely  shut 
off. 


xxporra  as  an  orrsEr 

It  Is  said  that  employment  generated  by 
exports  offsets  the  Jobs  lost  to  Imports.  Ex- 
perts, however,  cannot  overcome  the  growth - 
killing  effects  of  imf>orts  that  rob  our  growth 
industries  of  their  dynamic  employment  po- 
tentials, as  described  above:  e.g.,  man-made 
fibers.  This  is  something  that  was  not  on  the 
scene  untU  the  past  decade;  and  it  has  al- 
ready taken  a  heavy  toU.  We  have  before  us 
the  bright  example  of  computer  exports. 

In  1960  we  exported  only  948  million  of 
electronic  computers,  accessories  and  parts 
By  1969  this  figure  had  climbed  to  9728  mil- 
lion. This  heartening  record  Is  equaled,  how- 
ever, by  our  importation  of  telecommunica- 
tion apparatus  (radio,  TV,  etc.)  which  moved 
from  9127  million  In  1960  to  91.006  million  In 
1969.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  rapidity 
of  Import  Invasion  if  the  competitive  cost- 
advantage  of  the  Imported  product  is  right. 
The  evidence  Is  very  convincing  in  persuad- 
ing us  that  Industries  that  do  not  yet  feel 
much  pressure  from  imports  may  find  them- 
selves beleagured  In  a  few  years'  time. 

Even  so  well-established  an  Industry  as  the 
automobile  makers,  who  were  among  the  very 
pioneers  of  the  mass-production  system, 
found  that  there  was  still  a  market  to  be 
found  In  the  Income  brackets  that  lie  below 
the  lowest-cost  automobiles  our  industry  was 
able  to  manufacture. 

If  we  scan  the  Income  distribution  by 
family  In  this  country  In  a  recent  year  (1968) 
we  may  better  appreciate  what  the  potential 
market  may  be  today.  39.7%  of  family  Income 
In  1968  resided  In  the  910.000  and  over  brack- 
ets. 23.4%  feel  Into  the  97,000-«9,999  bracket. 
Below  that  level  only  a  low-price  automobile 
new  or  secondhand,  could  hope  to  make 
headway.  Yet,  26.6%  of  the  total  Income  fell 
Into  the  93,000-96,999  bracket.  (StatUtlcal 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1970,  Table 
486,  p.  322). 

Here  was  an  Invitation  to  any  automobUe 
manufacturers  who  could  produce  a  vehicle 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  tap  this  market. 
Those  more  likely  to  have  that  capacity 
would,  however,  be  foreign  producers  who 
enjoyed  the  competitive  benefit  of  low  wage 
rates  and  high  productivity.  The  result  was 
the  capture  in  a  few  years  of  10% -16%  of 
the  total  American  automobile  market  by 
Imports. 

American  producers  were  prevented  by 
labor  costs  and  the  productivity  level  from 
supplying  this  potential  market.  They  are 
making  a  second  attempt,  but  Imports  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Unless  rising  productivity  can 
reduce  sharply  the  man-hours  needed  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  automobiles,  the  Imported 
product  will  continue  to  supply  the  greater 
part  of  the  low-priced  car  market.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  a  substantial  productivity  In- 
crease translates  into  heavy  worker-displace- 
ment. Already  some  components  are  being 
Imported  In  order  to  assure  a  low  price.  This 
practice,  however,  does  not  help  domestic 
employment. 

TH>    AMBUCAN     DItXMMA 

This  Is  essentially  the  dilemma  In  which 
American  Industry  finds  Itself  today  via-a-via 
imports.  The  pressure  to  remain  or  to  become 
competitive  with  Imports,  as  If  success  In 
this  endeavor  would  restore  the  magic  of 
old.  works  at  cross-purpose  with  the  national 
goal  of  full  employment.  The  sharper  the  Im- 
port competition  the  more  hopeless  the  ef- 
fort to  increase  employment  through  cost  re- 
duction. Movement  to  overseas  bases  will  be 
stimulated. 

IMPOKT    CnLXNOS    OB    QXTOTAB    AS    A    WKttXDt 

Any  proposed  remedy  must  therefore  ad- 
dress Itself  to  this  dilemma.  To  retain  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  our  market  for  domestically- 
produced  goods  calls  for  Import  controls  that 
are  designed  to  produce  precisely  that  result. 


The  tariff  has  been  reduced  to  Ineffective 
levels  m  most  instances.  Import  ceilings  or 
quotas  represent  the  most  effective  as  well  as 
the  most  reasonable  Instrument  avaUable  for 
prevention  of  the  pre-emption  and  despolia- 
tion of  our  market  by  Imports  runmng  wild. 
Celling  or  quota  limitations  can  be  devised 
to  provide  for  a  reasonable  level  of  Imports 
and  sharing  of  our  market  In  proportion  to 
Its  expansion  from  year  to  year.  They  would 
at  the  same  time  control  the  shipment  to 
this  country  of  products  manufactured 
abroad  from  plants  established  by  American 
capital. 

Our  industries  would  once  .-uore  be  assured 
of  a  growing  market  and  higher  employment 
If  they  were  guarded  against  disruption  by 
Imports. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  our  patent 
system  contributed  greatly  to  the  vision  of 
successive  cost  reductions  as  the  key  to  the 
mass  production  and  the  mass  market  which 
together  brought  greater  employment.  When 
imports  are  poised  ready  to  Jump  ahead  of 
our  producers  because  of  the  cost  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  former,  our  producers  face  a 
disheartening  If  not  impossible  prospect;  and 
our  economy  will  lose  the  propulsive  lure  that 
formerly  Induced  It  to  work  production  mir- 
acles. Labor  will  be  the  evicted  bystander. 

Eclipse  or  UJ3.  Woau)  PtoDDcnvx  and  Com- 

PET'ITIVE  LEAOmSRIP 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 

This  wUl  be  an  attempt  In  a  very  abridged 
form  to  trace  the  recent  make-over  of  the 
American  economy  In  terms  of  its  competi- 
tive capacity  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

~In  order  to  find  an  an(^or-polnt  it  wUl 
be  necessary  to  go  back  a  generation  or  two. 
No  specific  date  can  be  fixed  but  it  is  de- 
sirable to  go  back  far  enough  to  trace  the 
divergence  of  our  economy  from  its  previous 
state  and  particularly  from  tliat  of  other 
countries,  or  to  about  1900. 

The  old  idea  governing  wage  income  was 
based  partially  on  the  Iron  theory  of  wages 
of  Rlcardo  and  others.  The  principal  thrust 
was  to  get  as  much  labor  for  as  little  pay 
as  possible.  Wage  reductions  were  imposed 
as  a  remedy  when  business  went  sour  in  de- 
pressions. In  other  words,  wages  were  an 
evil  burden  on  production.  Labor  could  be 
and  was  sweated  on  "sound"  economic  prin- 
ciple. Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  un- 
derwrote the  practice  by  keeping  unionisa- 
tion under  wr^is. 

NEW    CONCEPT    TAKES    SHAPE    TI*    TRE    TTNITtU 
BTATia 

After  the  concept  of  mass-production  took 
hold  as  a  result  of  mechanical  Inventive- 
ness In  this  country,  a  ray  of  U^t  of  a 
different  wave  length  broke  through.  Per- 
haps the  first  concrete  progeny  of  this  beam 
of  light  was  the  anti-trust  laws,  in  the  sense 
that  they  refiected  the  economic  meaning  of 
competition  versus  monopoly  power.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  distinction  lay  the  lnt«rest 
of  the  consumer  or  the  people.  Competition 
would  bring  prices  down.  Monopoly  was  bad 
becatise  It  placed  pricing  in  the  hands  of 
the  monopolists  whoever  these  might  be  and 
made  of  It  an  Instrument  of  enrichment  at 
the  expense  of  the  people. 

With  this  concept  the  seedbed  was  ready 
for  another  new  idea.  If  mechanical  genius 
was  sufBclent  to  speed  the  wheels  of  produc- 
tion and  swell  the  stream  of  goods,  the 
process  left  to  Itself  was  doomed  to  choke 
itself  on  a  vast  accumulation  of  products 
that  had  nowhere  to  go. 

EXAMPLE  OP  THE  AtTTOMOEZLB 

Folklore  had  It  that  Henry  Pord  was  the 
genius  who  broke  the  dUemma.  His  reason- 
ing seems  simple  enough;  but  It  was  revo- 
lutionary If  seen  as  a  radical  departure  from 
the  old  wage  theory.  He  saw  the  need  of 
consumer  purchasing   power  and  wages  as 
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the  llfe-raver  of  mus-productlon.  He  Insti- 
tuted the  15  per  day  wage,  unheard  of  at  the 
time.  His  Tlslon,  however,  had  a  yet  deeper 
perception. 

Consumer  Income  was  not  then,  as  It  Is  not 
now,  all  of  the  same  level.  How  many  con- 
sumers enjoyed  incomes  of  •25,000  or 
more? — a  tidy  sum  In  Ford's  early  days.  Not 
very  many.  If  the  coet  of  an  automobile  was 
such  that  only  the  wealthy  coiild  buy  It, 
there  was  no  point  in  making  a  great  many 
automobiles.  They  would  only  pile  up  as 
inventory.  The  cost  per  unit  would  remain 
high  because  of  low  volume  of  production. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
the  automobile  could  be  reduced  substan- 
tially— how  far  down  no  one  knew — If  over- 
head were  spread  over  thousands  of  cars 
rather  than  hundreds  and  as  production 
methods  were  Improved.  More  yet  could  be 
done  If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  could 
be  built;  but  would  people  buy  them? 

If  the  wealthier  elements  were  buying  cars 
because  they  liked  them,  would  not  the  next 
lower  layer  of  Income  level  also  buy  them  If 
the  cost  could  be  brought  vrtthln  their  range? 
Obviously,  the  question  of  chicken  or  egg 
sequence  faced  Mr.  Pord.  He  was  allergic  to 
bankers  but  made  the  plunge  on  the  strength 
of  his  faith  In  his  vision.  He  sensed  that  the 
demand  for  automobiles  was  elastic.  The 
farther  down  he  coxild  bring  the  coet  the 
larger  the  demand  he  would  encounter.  The 
more  cars  he  produced,  the  lower  would  be 
the  coat  of  each.  He  could  now  visualize  the 
bonanza  that  awaited  him  It  he  kept  the 
faith.  If  there  were  a  hundred  who  could 
buy  a  car  at  a  price  of  (5,000  a^d  a  thousand 
who  could  pay  $4,000,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand who  would  pay  13,000,  there  might  be  a 
million  who  could  buy  a  car  at  9600. 

Mr.  Pord  operated  on  this  principle  and 
met  with  phenomenal  success.  His  was  the 
epic  of  the  marriage  of  mass-production  and 
mass-consumption.  He,  together  with  others 
who  saw  the  same  vision,  gave  to  the  world 
the  uniquely  American  system  of  production 
and  distribution. 

The  system  was  not  fully  understood,  as  It 
may  not  yet  be  fully  understood,  but  It  was 
viable,  albeit  there  was  danger  that  It  might 
be  run  Into  the  ground.  Instead  a  historic 
crash  did  occur  In  1929.  It  was  only  In  the 
next  decade  that  the  blrthpangs  of  the  twin 
equation  of  mass-productlon-mass-consump- 
tlon,  with  much  travail,  achieved  a  parturi- 
tion or  actual  delivery. 

The  old  Idea  of  wages  as  a  monstrous  If 
necessary  evil  was  nevertheless  not  easily 
fended  off.  It  was  ready  to  strangle  the  new- 
bom  Idea;  but  yet  the  offspring  lived  and  be- 
fore long  was  a  ixisty  challenger  of  the  old 
concept;  and  In  time  won  the  day — some 
would  say.  in  spades. 

The  American  productive  system  as  epit- 
omized by  the  automobile  brought  Indus- 
trial leadership  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States.  After  World  War  n  the  other  Indus- 
trial countries  were  convinced  of  the  virtues 
of  the  system  as  a  producer  of  goods  and 
they  fell  In  line  In  full  cry. 

With  the  help  of  the  Marshall  Flan,  the 
Infusion  of  copious  capital,  and  the  exposure 
of  thousands  of  foreign  productivity  teams 
to  our  plants  and  factories,  followed  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  private  Investments  abroad 
by  our  Industries,  the  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries moved  apace  In  modern  technology  and 
managerial  skills.  Their  productivity,  for- 
merly far  below  that  of  our  Industries,  was 
soon  hard  on  our  heels.  In  a  few  Instances 
perhaps  forging  ahead.  In  some  notable  In- 
stances foreign  industries  such  as  steel  and 
textiles  In  Japan,  Installed  modern  machinery 
and  equipment  virtually  from  the  ground  up. 
Industry-wide,  while  our  Industries  were 
saturated  with  machinery  ranging  from  the 
obsolete,  the  obsolescent  to  the  modem.  This 
represented  a  competitive  handicap  for  us. 


OTHEX    INDUSTalKS 

The  example  of  the  automobile  did  not 
long  remain  unique  If  It  ever  had  that  dis- 
tinction. The  principle  of  coet  and  price 
reduction  as  a  means  of  reaching  a  mass 
market  succeeded  handsomely  In  other  in- 
dustries that  made  products  for  which  the 
demand  was  elastic.  An  inelastic  demand 
such  as  we  encounter  In  many  essentials. 
such  as  salt  and  sugar,  where  consumption 
is  limited  by  the  number  of  stomachs  to  be 
fed,  does  not  lend  Itself  to  the  type  of  growth 
and  proliferation  that  supports  great  indus- 
trial expansion. 

Demand  for  the  nonessentials,  on  the 
other  hand,  answers  to  the  old  concept  of  the 
"Indefinite  expansibility  of  human  wants." 
It  is  in  this  Held  that  American  production 
has  found  its  widest  expansion  and  intensi- 
fication. Examples:  several  cars  in  a  family, 
multiple  radio  and  TV  sets,  twenty  pairs  of 
shoes  in  milady's  closet. 

The  "expansibility"  of  human  wants  de- 
pended for  Its  realization  on  rising  Income, 
such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country  as 
It  made  its  way  to  affluency.  Potential  con- 
sumers could  become  actual  consumers,  and 
the  proliferation  of  nonessential  goods  be- 
came characteristic  of  our  economy  of  abun- 
dance, also  one  of  waste  and  obsolescence. 
Such  an  economy  becomes  distinctly  more 
sensitive  than  one  that  caters  only  to  essen- 
tials and  little  mc«e. 

The  American  economy  today  is  still  ahead 
of  other  nations  in  consumer  goods.  Per 
capita  pnjductlon  and  oonsimiption  had  been 
phenomenal  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  other  than  Canada,  but  the  gap 
is  narrowing.  The  technological  development 
of  other  countries  and  adoption  of  our  mass- 
production  S3rstem  poses  a  threat  to  us  that 
Is  yet  to  be  fully  perceived  or  appreciated. 

CHANGXD  COMymilVX   WORLD 

The  other  countries  have  indeed  adopted 
our  mass-production  system,  but  while  their 
wages  have  risen — In  many  instances  more 
than  ours  in  percentage  terms,  though  not 
in  dollars  and  cents — they  continue  to  lag 
far  behind  us  (Canada  excepted).  Their 
consumers  are  unable  to  buy  all  their  mass- 
produced  goods.  Therefore  they  need  foreign 
markets,  far  beyond  our  needs,  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus.  This  country  offers  the  most 
attractive  market,  and  in  1970  we  took  MO 
billion  in  goods  from  other  countries.  An 
Increase  in  wages  abroad  would  lessen  pres- 
ent dependency  on  exports.  Our  economic 
relations  with  other  countries  as  represented 
by  trade  have  changed  in  a  basic  sense  be- 
cause of  the  wage  discrepancy.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  wage  discrepancy  was  less 
crucial.  Our  higher  productivity  acted  as  a 
considerable  crffset.  Today  that  offset  is 
shrinking  and  in  some  Instances  has  been 
lost;  and  there  is  another  challenge,  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  transformation  of  our  competitive 
standing  vis  a  vis  the  industrially  advanced 
nations  can  best  be  appreciated  If  we  place 
Henry  Ford  and  his  vision  and  endeavors  In 
his  day  in  the  present  world  milieu. 

This  tour  of  imagination  requires  that 
other  Industrial  countries  had  been  abreast 
of  Mr.  Pord  in  point  of  automotive  tech- 
nology— i.e.,  they  oould  in  a  short  time  have 
produced  as  good  an  automobile  as  Mr.  Pord. 
We  assume  further  that  his  competitors  had 
perceived  the  meaning  of  cost-reduction  as 
a  means  of  tapping  a  broader  market,  as  de- 
scribed herein.  At  the  same  time  their  wages 
were  a  half  or  less  of  those  paid  by  him.  The 
duty  on  automobiles,  let  us  say,  was  5*!^  If 
they  were  imported  into  this  country. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Ford,  struggled  to  bring  his 
coEt  down,  so  that  he  oould  offer  his  auto- 
mobile to  the  public  at  •1,000.  thus  hoping 
to  open  a  wider  market;  his  competitors 
could  have  offered  this  product  at,  say,  $750 


or  9800!  They  could  also  have  beaten  him 
to  the  •600  level. 

The  envisioned  bonanza  that  became  his 
when  he  had  the  market  to  himself  wotild 
have  evaporated.  He  could  perhaps  in  those 
days  have  reduced  his  wages  sufficiently  to 
contest  his  foreign  competitors'  conquest  of 
his  market  but  this  step  would  have  vio- 
lated and  subverted  his  very  vision  of  in- 
creasing  consumer   purchasing   power. 

Had  he  been  confronted  flfty-odd  years 
ago  with  very  low-cost  Imports  he  might 
have  opened  branch  plants  abroad  to  reach 
Into  the  i>ools  of  low-wage  labor  and  ex- 
ported his  product  to  this  country  and  to 
other  markets  from  abroad.  He  might  also 
have  licensed  foreign  producers  to  produce 
his  car;  but  whatever  recourse  he  might 
have  had  Detroit  would  not  have  become 
the  automobile  capital  of  the  world.  The 
vast  employment  offered  by  the  automobile 
Industry  over  the  years  In  this  country  would 
have  been  much  smaller.  The  swelling  pay- 
rolls of  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
of  raw  materials  and  parts  and  components 
would  not  have  fertilized  the  economy,  as 
they  did,  with  gold  dust.  Our  economy  would 
have  moved  ahead  at  a  distinctly  more 
pedestrian  pace. 

Add  to  the  automobile  industry  numer- 
ous other  rich  examples  of  industries  that 
prospered  and  proliferated  under  the  Amer- 
ican productive  system,  and  the  results 
would  have  been  very  different.  Had  these 
many  other  Industries  also  sought  to  make 
their  way,  not  under  the  conditions  that 
actually  prevailed  at  that  time  but  under 
conditions  such  as  they  would  have  been 
had  the  present-day  competitive  situation. 
Including  the  advanced  state  of  foreign  tech- 
nology and  the  lower  wages  accompcmylng 
It,  been  substituted  for  the  actual  one,  all 
wotild  have  been  different.  The  American  sys- 
tem would  not  have  become  so  sharply  dif- 
ferentiated during  the  decades  of  1910- 
1950  from  its  counterparts  in  other  parts 
of  the  iDorld. 

International  costs  of  production  would 
have  remained  on  a  much  more  uniform 
level.  In  other  words,  the  differences  in  coet 
levels  throughout  the  industrial  world  would 
have  been  comparable  to  the  differences 
within  the  confines  of  this  country  or  as  they 
are  taithin  the  borders  of  Europe  Itself.  These 
differences  would  have  been  brldgeable,  and 
free  trade  would  have  been  a  much  more 
feasible  undertaking,  even  as  it  has  recently 
been  found  to  be  within  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  In  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association. 

UNTENABLE    ANAI.OGIKS 

However,  to  seek  to  equ«te  the  discrepan- 
cy between  American  costs  and  foreign  costs 
with  the  coet  differences  within  this  country 
and  thus  to  minimize  the  disruption  caused 
by  virtually  unimpeded  Impoi-ta  Into  this 
country  today,  is  to  overlook  tbo  function  of 
comparative  dimensions.  We  have  free  trade 
In  this  country  and  shifts  have  taken  place 
in  Industrial  locations  (Indeed  not  without 
some  distress,  as  with  the  mlgr  tlon  South 
of  the  textile  Industry);  and  Europe  Is  able 
to  come  together  in  areas  of  frer  trade,  but 
that  is  not  the  same  as  expom.u^'  the  high 
production -cost  levels  of  this  country  to 
those  of  other  countries  that  are  armed 
with  our  technology,  but  not  with  our  high 
wages.  Nothing  Is  gained  by  confusing  the 
two;  much  is  obscured.  Had  we  started  on 
the  same  level  uHth  other  countries,  and 
had  the  American  system  been  accepted 
abroad  and  thrived  there,  including  the 
concept  of  high  consumer  purchasing  power 
as  a  function  of  high  wages,  or  had  ice  not 
adopted  our  system  at  all,  we  would  have 
been  close  enough  together  in  competitive 
levels  to  embark  on  free  trade  along  with 
the  EEC  and  EFTA. 

We  are.  however,  further  from  the  condi- 
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tion  today  than  formerly.  With  productivity 
no  longer  so  far  apart,  and  narrowing,  but 
vrith  chasms  dividing  our  wage  levels  from 
those  of  our  foreign  competitors  it  is  un- 
realistic to  equate  our  Internal  competitive 
diversity  with  that  existing  between  us  and 
our  foreign  competitors. 

The  competitive  discrepancy  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  vast 
array  of  products  has  producd  precisely  the 
troublous  problems  that  confront  us  today. 
We  do  ourselves  no  good  by  minimizing  the 
problem.  But  for  this  gaping  discrepancy 
we  would  not  for  example,  have  witnessed 
the  virtual  loss  of  the  consumer  electronic 
Industry  to  other  countries.  We  would  not 
now  be  witnessing  the  rising  threat  from  syn- 
thetic textile  imports.  We  would  not  see  the 
helplessness  of  our  automobile  Industry  in 
Its  efforts  to  compete  against  German  and 
Japanese  "mini  cars",  produced  at  costs  we 
cannot  match  despite  our  technology.  We 
would  not  have  witnessed  the  virtual  va- 
nishing of  the  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine— down  to  carrying  only  5%  of  otir  total 
Imports  and  exports.  As  for  radio  we  did  in- 
deed for  some  years  enjoy  the  same  fruits  of 
cost-reduction  as  we  did  earlier  with  the 
automobile.  The  product  was  one  for  which 
the  potential  demand  was  very  high,  as  well 
as  elastic.  We  needed  only  to  bring  the  cost 
and  the  price  down  sufficiently  to  tap  the 
mass  market.  This  was  done  without  bene- 
fit of  Import  competition,  as  It  wm  also  done 
earlier  with  the  automobile.  Otir  technology 
and  business  acumen  in  both  instances  suc- 
ceeded in  tapping  the  mass  market.  We  did 
not  need  imports  as  a  monitor.  Again,  much 
employment  was  added  to  the  economy  by  the 
radio  Industry. 

Then  came  television,  first  black  and  white 
and  then  the  color  version.  Before  our  tech- 
nology had  gone  all  the  way,  even  with  the 
black  and  white,  foreign  sets  challenged 
our  progress  toward  saturation  of  the  market. 
We  were  headed  off  at  the  pass,  so  to  speak. 
Sets  could  be  made  more  cheaply  abroad.  Our 
companies  then  Invested  abroad  and,  of 
course,  hired  foreign  workers  rather  than 
American.  They  licensed  foreign  manufac- 
turers for  a  fee.  and  our  economy  lost  the 
usual  value  of  patents  as  generators  of  Jobs 
In  this  country.  Even  the  manufacture  of 
radio  sets  rtished  overseas.  It  was  possible  to 
produce  sets  more  cheaply  abroad  and  thus 
to  tap  yet  lower  levels  of  consumer  Income 
In  this  country  and  to  exploit  the  market  for 
multiple  sets.  Once  more  the  increasing  em- 
ployment that  formerly  would  have  been  ours 
was  lost. 

DISTINCnON    BETWEEN    DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

There  exist  in  superabundance  those  who 
insist  that  domestic  and  foreign  competition 
exert  the  same  benign  Influences  that  bring 
down  costs  to  consumers.  As  already  noted, 
we  needed  no  Import  competition  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  automobiles  or  radios;  nor 
for  that  matter,  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
telephone  use.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  im- 
port competition  has  no  effect  on  prices.  If, 
however,  it  enjoys  too  sharp  an  advantage, 
the  effect  on  domestic  production  and  em- 
ployment can  be  not  only  erosive  but  lethal. 
We  have  but  to  reflect  on  what  has  happened. 
not  only  to  consumer  radio  and  television 
products,  but  turn  our  gaze  on  the  sewing 
machine,  watches,  typewriters,  binoculars, 
athletic  goods,  glassware,  {jottery,  tile,  foot- 
wear, speciality  steel,  flsh  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts, some  fruits  smd  vegetables.  If  we  wish 
to  behold  cripples  and  wrecks  of  what  were 
once  flourishing  Industries  In  this  country 
and  healthy  employers  of  labor.  There  are 
others;  and  yet  others  are  waiting  in  line 

To  equate  domestic  Inventions  and  inno- 
vations as  disrupters  and  dlsplacers  of  labor 
with  the  effects  of  Imports  Is  to  be  hope- 
lessly hobbled  by  college-Implanted  mental 
rigidities  over  which  reality  has  little  hope 


of  prevailing.  Workers  displaced  by  technol- 
ogy within  this  country  have  always  had  the 
hope  that  the  ensuing  lower  prices  would 
stimulate  consumption  (assuming  an  elastic 
demand)  sufficiently  to  lead  In  time  to  higher 
employment.  Not  so  when  imports  produce 
the  displacement.  The  higher  employment 
occurs  in  other  countries,  not  here.  Indeed, 
Investment  In  our  own  Industries  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Moreover,  when  promising  new  industries 
in  this  country  might  be  expected,  as  earlier 
in  this  century,  to  open  new  fields  of  plenti- 
ful employment,  face  the  present-day  situa- 
tion, including  instant  licensing  of  foreign 
production,  they  would  not  prosper,  but 
would  make  a  halting  beginning  and  then 
wither  on  the  tHne.  They  would  see  their  po- 
tential market  opened  :,o  imports  to  reap 
the  rich  harvest  that  previously  was  their 
own.  There  is  then  no  hope  that  "In  time" 
new  Jobs  will  proliferate  over  the  American 
landscape. 

NEW  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

The  deterioration  of  our  trade  balance  in 
the  last  decade  reflects  the  results  of  the 
developments  that  have  been  described.  Prom 
1958  through  1970  our  share  of  world  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  has  shrunk  from 
27.7%  to  21.3%,  or  by  30%.  While  we  still 
enjoy  an  export  surplus  in  a  few  items  (such 
as  machinery  and  chemicals)  this  surplus 
has  been  narrowing  ominously.  The  high 
volume  of  our  machinery  exports  has,  how- 
ever, virtually  destroyed  our  hope  of  reaping 
the  benefits  of  new  or  "sophisticated"  prod- 
uct development.  The  lead  we  have  in  com- 
puters, and  other  "high-technology"  prod- 
ucts, for  example,  must  be  regarded  as 
temporary.  In  nearly  all  other  product  lines 
we  are  in  a  deficit  position.  Employment  in 
these  extensive  deficit  lines  exceeds  that  of 
the  handful  of  industries  in  which  we  still 
enjoy  a  surplus,  by  over  2  million.  These 
deficits  did  not  resvUt  from  a  sudden  onset 
of  inefficiency  in  this  country,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently Implied,  but  from  the  transforma- 
tion herein  described. 

There  are  those  who  take  great  but  un- 
justifiable comfort  from  the  sizeable  excess 
of  our  returns  on  foreign  investments  ov^r 
current  annual  capital  outflows.  This  should 
be  no  cause  for  elation  since  It  only  measures 
the  competitive  advantage  available  to  our 
capital  In  the  lower  wage  refuges  abroad.  The 
dividends  received  cannot  begin  to  offset  the 
employment  and  wage  outlays  that  our  econ- 
omy did  not  enjoy  because  of  the  changed 
conditions.  They  merely  help  to  conceal  the 
true  competitive  dissister  we  face — through 
no  fault.  It  may  be  said,  of  the  industries 
concerned. 

//  we  can  no  longer,  as  it  is,  count  on  the 
growth  that  follows  cost -reduction  through 
higher  technology  because  imports  can  beat 
us  in  efforts  to  tap  mass  consumer  income,  we 
must  seek  means  of  restoring  the  conditions 
that  uHll  assure  us  the  fruits  of  technological 
progress. 

CONCLUSION 

The  cost-chasm  that  separates  us  from  our 
competitors  is  deep-seated  and  structural  in 
nature  and  will  not  yield  to  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. The  stubborn  persistence  of  the  dif- 
ferences is  rooted  in  national  economic  poli- 
cies, imposed  on  industry  in  the  form  of  con- 
trols that  are  quite  inflexible.  As  a  result  In- 
ternational competitive  forces  that  might  be 
expected  to  narrow  the  cost-gaps  are  quite 
thoroughly  frustrated,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  only  effective  remedy  lies  in  setting 
ceilings  over  Imports.  By  holding  imports  to 
a  reasonable  share  of  our  market  while  per- 
mitting their  growth  as  our  market  grows, 
nothing  is  disrupted.  New  industries  and  old 
could  then  once  more  look  forward  to  en- 
joyment of  the  fruits  of  their  cost-reduction 
accomplishments.  Otherwise  our  domestic 
Investment  climate  will  not  attract,  as  it  did 


in  the  past,  the  infusion  of  capital  needed  for 
growth  and  higher  employment. 

We  cannot  hope  under  present  conditions 
to  achieve  full  employment  except  possibly 
under  some  unforeseen  abnormal  conditions. 
Our  market  Is  one  of  the  most  open  in  the 
world.  The  few  Import  quotas  we  have  on 
non-farm  products  are  noted  chiefly  for  their 
liberality.  This  liberality  allows  the  imports 
of  those  few  products  that  are  under  quota 
restrictions  to  loom  larger  than  they  would 
be  if  the  quotas  were  really  restrictive.  By 
being  liberal  we  are  made  to  look  illiberal. 

The  American  competitive  position  in  the 
world  has  changed  basically  and  radically, 
but  not  irreversibly.  We  must  adapt  or  pay 
the  price  In  loss  of  employment  and  real  na- 
tional income.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  become  as  dependent  as  was  colonial  Great 
Britain,  on  dividends  earned  abroad. 

Ottr  "Labor-Intensive"  iNDtrsTRrEs:  Let's 
Preserve  Them  Against  Imports 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 
what  the  words  mean 

When  American  industry  and  agriculture 
complain  over  the  Inroads  of  Imports  In  the 
domestic  market  they  are  told  to  divert  their 
capital  from  "labor-Intensive"  Industries 
into  "capital-intensive"  ones  or,  alterna- 
tively, they  are  admonished  to  become  more 
efficient  where  they  are.  Neither  suggestion 
gives  evidence  of  penetrating  thought. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  a  "labor-Intensive 
industry",  and  what  is  a  "ct^ltal-lntensive" 
industry?  Simply  put,  any  industry  that  de- 
pends more  on  hand  operations  than  on 
machine  operations  would  be  relatively 
labor-intensive.  When  cigars  were  hand-filled 
and  hand -rolled  the  operation  could  be 
called  labor-intensive.  When  automatic  ma- 
chines replaced  the  handwork,  or  nearly  all 
of  It.  the  Industry  became  relatively  capital- 
intensive. 

Labor-intensive  Industries  are  usually  re- 
garded as  "inefficient"  because  of  their  low 
output  per  man-hour.  "Inefficiency"  does 
not.  In  this  luage  necessarily  mean  poor 
management,  wasteful  methods  or  indolence, 
nepotism  or  the  like.  Indeed,  hand  operations 
may  be  performed  with  great  skill,  dexterity 
and  speed  and  still  be  regarded  as  Ineffi- 
cient— In  the  economic  sense.  A  coal  miner 
using  pick  and  shovel  might  work  with  great 
energy,  application  and  speed  but  he  would 
still  be  woefully  Inefficient  compared  with 
a  modern  coal  digging  behemoth.  The  latter 
might  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  score  of 
men  or  more,  depending  on  Its  size,  power, 
etc.  It  is  therefore  much  more  efficient  than 
the  man  with  pick  and  shovel. 

A  blinding  error  is  committed,  however, 
when  we  approach  the  question  of  relative 
competitive  standing  of  labor-intensive  and 
capital-intensive  industries. 

All  industries  are  labor-intensive.  Except 
under  monopolistic  or  seml-monopollstlc 
conditions,  employee  compensation  repre- 
sents some  80%  of  the  cost  oT  production. 
In  1968  corporate  business  (including  mu- 
tual financial  Institutions)  received  an  In- 
come of  $403  bUUon.  Of  this  amount  $318 
billion  represented  employee  compensation, 
or  79%.  (See  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S., 
1970.  Table  479.  p.  316). 

Obviously,  not  all  corporations  are  capi- 
tal-intensive. However,  the  notion  that  capi- 
tal-intensive industries  enjoy  a  lower  total 
labor  cost  in  terms  of  percentages  of  the 
value  of  the  finished  product  than  do  the 
labor-Intensive  Industries  is  a  delusion.  The 
error  arises  from  calculations  commonly 
made  from  statistical  tables  that  show  In- 
dustrial classlflcatlons,  such  as  "Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  Equipment",  "Blast  Furnace  and 
Basic  Steel  Products",  etc.  which  set  forth 
the  number  of  employees,  payroll,  the  value 
added  by  manufacturing  and  the  value  of 
slilpments.  The  source  of  the  statistics  is  the 
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Bureau  of  the  Census,  VS.  Census  of  Man- 
ufactures (See  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
U.S..  1970.  Table  1119,  p.  700-704) . 

THX   TtMM.   "iKDUSnT"    MAL-DXTUfBD 

Unfortunately  for  a  more  accurate  account 
at  the  relation  of  employee  compensation  to 
value  of  atilpments,  these  Census  industrial 
dasBlflcatlons  nearly  always  reflect  only  the 
last  sta^  of  productloQ.  The  automobile 
industry  I.e.,  "Motctr  Vehicle*  and  Equip- 
ment", as  represented  by  the  4  manufac- 
turers (General  Motors,  Pord,  Chrysler  and 
Amerloan  Motors)  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  productive  operatloas  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate combine  to  produce  an  automobile. 
The  value  of  shipments  of  the  "Industry"  In 
1907  was  (40.3  billion.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees was  743,000;  the  payroll,  (5.9  billion. 
In  other  words,  the  payroll  came  to  only 
14.8%  at  the  total  value  of  shipments! 

Therefore  the  automobile  Industry  Ls 
called  "capital-intensive"  or  "labor-^arse" — 
a  veritable  caricature. 

It  must  be  clear  that  much,  very  much, 
labor  had  already  been  expended  before  the 
assembly  operation  performed  by  the  auto- 
mobile companies  had  even  begun.  The  iron 
ore  was  mined,  shlppied  and  smelted.  The 
proportionate  outlay  for  employee  compen- 
sation in  the  mines,  in  the  warehouses,  for 
transportation,  for  flnaoclng,  for  insurance, 
taxes,  etc.  must  be  accumulated  as  cost  of 
the  arteel  that  was  inoocporated  into  the  auto- 
mobile. The  same  applies  to  copper,  glass, 
paint,  aliunlnum,  rubber,  Indxistrlal  chemi- 
cals and  water  consumed,  and  all  else  that 
became  a  part  of  the  flnlabed  product. 

If  this  were  done,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  motor  v^ilcle  industry  but  In  all 
other  industrial  classifications  nvade  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censiis,  a  whoUy  dlSereot 
picture  of  labor  and  capital  Intenalvenees 
WDiild  result. 

Even  In  the  "steel  Industry"  the  payroll 
(1907)  of  (6.0  billion  was  e:q>ended  to  pro- 
duce steel  shipments  valued  at  (33  billion, 
or  only  23.7%  of  the  value  of  the  product. 
Again,  the  defect  In  this  statistic  is  that  the 
steel  Industry  is  much  more  than  the  steel 
mille.  "Value  adCted"  by  these  mills  was  (10.1 
billion.  The  payrcdl  was  50%  c^  this  added 
value.  The  payroll,  however,  still  leaves  out 
overhead  in  great  part. 

Altogether  all  that  is  not  profit,  taxes  or 
interest.  In  the  cost  of  the  final  product  has 
been  expended  as  employee  oompensatlon  at 
some  stage  In  the  productive  process.  Even 
taxes  in  considerable  pcut  go  into  employee 
con4>ensatlon  of  federal,  state  or  local  gov- 
ernmental workers.  Insurance  acd  flnamcial 
ocsts  (Interest)  also  bear  their  share  of 
employee  compensation. 

PaZPONDKBAMCS    OF    KKPLOTXE    COM FVNSATION 
IN    COSTS 

So  It  may  be  said  that  employee  com(>en- 
satlon  Is  the  vastly  dominant  part  of  cost 
ot  production  and  also  In  moving  the  goods 
into  the  hands  of  consumers  through  whole- 
saling, advertising  and  retailing.  Labor- 
inteiuivenet*  ia  therefore  characterUtic  of 
all  production  and  distribution.  To  repeat. 
there  Is  no  such  operation  as  a  labor  sparse 
ooe,  in  terms  of  share  of  total  costs  meas- 
ured against  final  prioe,  outside  of  monopoly 
conditions. 

It  was  long  bruited  over  the  land  and  espe- 
daUy  In  the  land  and  especially  in  the 
colleges  of  economics  that  our  "capital -In- 
tensive" industries  were  our  heaviest  ex- 
porters and  also  least  vulnerable  to  imports: 
and  so  they  were  for  a  time,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. During  the  past  decade,  however,  the 
facte  of  our  new  competitive  situation  in  the 
world  have  demolished  this  claim.  The  au- 
tomobile industry,  the  electronics  Industry, 
the  typewriter,  sewing  machine,  steel  and 
m«ait-packln«  induatrlea  have  learned  In  re- 


cent years  that  capital-intenslveneas  has 
not  shielded  t^em  against  the  impact  of  Im- 
port competition,  for  reasons  that  by  now 
muat  be  obvious:  technological  diffusion. 

SCAPCCOAT  ECONOKICS 

There  was  a  vvstly  receptive  Intellectual 
market  in  this  countay  a  generation  ago  for 
the  economic  theories  that  upheld  free  trade, 
especially  in  the  universities.  With  the  on- 
set of  the  Oreat  Depression  in  1929  the  eco- 
nomically frustrated  public  becanM  so  eager 
for  a  scapegoat  that  it  was  possible  to  saddle 
the  subsequent  passage  of  the  ^wley-Smoot 
Tarlft  in  1930  with  a  causative  function  in 
the  generation  of  the  Depression,  which  burst 
upon  us  seven  months  earlier  in  the  stock 
market  crash.  The  scapegoat  lived  and 
thrived  for  thirty  years — a  phenomenon  of 
longevity  for  the  quadru'ped. 

Now  in  the  rubble  and  shambles,  recog- 
nizable as  the  fruits  of  our  long-term  trade 
policy  launched  in  mid-'thirtles.  we  should 
look  for  the  more  probable  causes  of  our 
present  unenviable  situation  in  the  world  of 
competition — something  other  than  Messrs. 
Hawley  and  Smoot. 

HISTORICAL  ROOTS  AND  PERSPKCTIVX 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury the  economy  of  this  country  so  far  as 
production  is  concerned  was  muoh  the  same 
as  that  found  in  Europe.  The  attitude  to- 
ward wages  was  also  little  different.  However, 
in  the  post  Civil  War  years  in  this  country 
the  bcMe  for  a  considerable  divergence  was 
taking  shape.  "Big  business"  was  coming  on 
the  scene.  Trusts  were  being  formed. 

To  their  credit  professional  economists 
saw  the  dangers  of  monopoly  power.  Their 
insight  paved  the  way  for  the  Sherman  Antl- 
Tnist  law  of  1890.  Impliott  in  this  action 
was  recognition  of  the  value  of  free  com- 
petition as  a  price  regulator.  Monopolies 
were  regarded  as  evil  because  they  made 
possible  the  maintenance  of  high  prices  and 
the  harboring  of  inefficient  methods  of  pro- 
duotlon. 

As  the  native  inventive  genius  led  to  rev- 
olutionary discoveries  that  In  turn  paved 
the  way  to  mass  production  we  came  to  the 
threshold  of  the  great  departure  from  the 
European  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

MASS  PRODUCTION  AND  MASS  CONST7MFTION 

After  mass  production  became  possible 
and  in  some  instances  an  actuality  the  way 
was  open  to  a  reaeseesment  of  the  accepted 
atUtude  toward  wages.  The  Biiropean  atti- 
tude toward  wages,  as  exemplified  by  the 
British  economists,  notably  Rlcardo,  began 
to  loom  as  an  obstacle  to  mass  production. 
Wages  had  been  regarded  as  an  evil,  albeit  a 
necessary  one.  They  were  kept  down  while 
the  hours  of  work  were  kept  long  by  anti- 
union legislation  and  Judicial  flat.  The  theo- 
rists served  the  business  needs  of  the  times. 

But  where  was  mass-production  to  go  ( I ) 
if  moiu^mllstlc  practices  would  prevent 
prices  from  being  reduced  in  order  to  reach 
more  consumers,  and  (3)  if  consumers  lacked 
sufficient  means  to  buy  all  the  vast  volumes 
of  goods  that  could  be  produced  even  if 
prices  were  reduced  by  competition?  Who,  In 
any  event,  were  the  consumers?  Were  they 
principally  the  property  owners,  business 
proprietors  and  professional  people?  A  little 
reflection  would  show  the  fallacy  of  such 
thinking.  The  most  numerous  consumers 
were  the  workers  in  factories  and  mines,  on 
farms.  In  forests  and  fisheries:  but  how 
much  purchasing  power  did  they  have? 

THX  FtrNcnoN  or  wsoxs  or  coNvmnNC 

WORKXXS  INTO  CtnTOMKRa 

Henry  Ford  saw  the  connection  and  one 
day  he  raised  the  wages  of  his  workers  to 
(5  per  day,  a  virtually  unheard  of  level  in 


his  day.  There  was  potential  magic  in  the 
concept,  but  the  vision  grew  slowly.  Yet  it 
was  not  discarded.  The  aut(»noblle  industry, 
particularly  Pord,  also  perceived  the  rich  ore 
that  could  be  mined  If  the  theory  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand  were  worked  for  what  it 
was  worth.  On  reflection  It  could  easily  be 
seen  that  if  an  automobile  could  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  (1.500  or  (3.000  dollars  (equiv- 
alent to  perhaps  to  (7.600  to  (13.000  today) 
only  the  top  layer  of  income  of  the  country 
would  be  tapped. 

If  the  cost  oould  be  reduced  to  (1.000  while 
at  the  same  time  consumer  income  were  In- 
creased, a  richer  market  would  become  avail- 
able: and  much  better  if  the  price  oovUd  be 
reduced  to  (500.  This  is  to  say,  it  became 
clear  that  the  demand  for  automobiles  was 
such  that  if  a  satisfactory  product  could  be 
offered  at  lower  prices,  sales  volume  could  be 
increased  handsomely.  That  was  "elasticity" 
of  demand.  However,  which  came  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg?  There  was  only  one  way 
to  find  out  and  Henry  Ford  did  It.  He 
plunged,  without  aid  of  the  banks,  and.  ap- 
preciating the  economics  of  big  scale  opera- 
tion, he  was  able  to  bring  down  the  price  by 
the  simple  process  of  building  many  more 
cars  and.  luckily  selling  them  Soon  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  the  equation 
of  mass-production  backed  by  mass  con- 
sumption was  equal  to  a  vast  fortune  In 
manufacturing. 

DTECT  or  THE  GRXAT   DEPRESSION 

It  was.  however,  not  until  the  Oreat  De- 
pression struck  and  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
constitute the  purchasing  power,  that  the 
general  attitude  toward  wages  began  to 
change.  Legislative  approval  was  given  to 
obligatory  collective  bargaining;  and  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  of  work 
were  established.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
sometimes  bitter,  but  in  the  end  the  equa- 
tion was  sustained. 

The  American  productive  economy  was 
now  different  from  the  European  and  even 
more  so  from  the  Japcmese.  Wage  reduction 
was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable 
means  of  becoming  or  remaining  competi- 
tive. 

The  vast  productive  power  of  the  United 
States  proved  itself  during  World  War  II; 
and  before  many  years  the  other  noncom- 
munlst  industrial  countries  elected  to  adopt 
our  system  of  mass  production.  They  did  not. 
however,  so  readily  accept  the  second  half  of 
the  formula,  and  purchasing  power  lagged 
behind  output  of  goods,  thus  producing  pres- 
sure for  exports. 

Meantime  the  American  economic  system 
was  brought  undM'  a  multitude  of  govern- 
mental oontit^,  as  were  also  the  economies 
of  the  other  Western  countries  and  Japan. 
Free  enterprise  was  left  little  scope  for  com- 
petitive manueverlng.  since  nearly  all  the 
factors  of  production  came  under  rigid  con- 
trol. While  wages  in  this'  country  were  not 
controlled  sa  such,  the  collective  bargaining 
power  of  labor  in  the  United  States  became 
such  that  wage  reductions  became  as  rare  as 
the  bald  eagle  and  neaiing  extinction.  Social 
welfare  programs  also  came  to  rest  on  in- 
dustry as  rising  costs,  added  1»  the  already 
high  costs  of  national  defense. 

roRSAKiiro  iJiisgBe  rAiax 
Thus  while  the  old  laissez-faire  economy 
was  being  fragment«d  and  in  fact  all  but 
discarded  on  the  domestic  front  we  embarked 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  respect  to  in- 
ternational trade.  With  a  fanfare  Miltable  to 
the  coronation  of  divine  kings  and  queens 
the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  was  launched 
and  carried  on  In  a  worshipful  procession  of 
tariff -cutting  from  conference  to  conference 
for  thirty  years.  We  all  but  dismantled  our 
tariff  on  the  ground  that  our  higher  tech- 
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nologlcal  attainments  could  meet  the  worst 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  could  offer  us  in 
competition  based  on  low  wages.  Cordell 
Hull,  the  reputed  father  of  the  "Reciprocal" 
Trade  Program  was  all  but  sainted.  Peace 
would  reign  over  the  world  and  the  goodwill 
that  would  attend  free  trade  would  surely 
lead  us  into  the  promised  land. 

We  reduced  oiir  tariff  some  80  %  In  Its  pro- 
tective effect,  bringing  it  down  from  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  over  60%  to  a  level  of  some 
10%.  Beyond  that  from  36-40%  of  our  im- 
ports are  free  of  duty. 

Bppscr  ON  ncporrs 

Imports  began  to  climb  after  European  and 
Japanese  recovery  was  completed,  accom- 
panied, as  It  was.  by  great  technological  leaps. 
Our  foreign  buying  veered  from  raw  mate- 
rials and  unmanufactvired  foodstuffs  toward 
finished  goods  and  semi-manufacturers.  The 
share  of  our  Imports  or  the  mix  responded 
to  the  advantage  of  Importing  more  goods 
that  Incorporated  fully  the  cheaper  foreign 
wages.  Where  1966-80  equals  100  the  imports 
of  finished  manufactxires  rose  to  474  by  1969 
while  the  imports  of  crude  materials  rose  to 
only  133  and  the  imports  of  crude  foodstuffs 
to  only  111.  After  all  the  raw  materials  in- 
corporated only  one  stage  of  production  and 
therefore  only  one  dose  of  cheap  labor  while 
the  finished  goods  incorporated  the  full  suc- 
cession of  stages  of  manufacturing,  thus 
making  a  better  bargain. 

With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  band  of 
products  we  now  Import  more  than  we  ex- 
port. The  narrow  band  Is  composed  princi- 
pally of  machinery,  including  indiistrial 
machinery,  aircraft,  computers,  office  ma- 
chinery, automobiles,  etc.;  and  chemicals.  In 
these  goods,  except  automobiles,  we  still  en- 
Joy  a  large  surplus,  but  the  deficit  incurred 
in  neeirly  all  other  products  has  overcome 
the  surplus  enjoyed  by  the  narrow  band.  The 
deficit  would  be  appreciably  worse  if  we 
should  strip  o\ir  exports  of  goods  shipped 
under  Foreign  Aid,  Food  for  Peace,  etc..  and 
worse  yet  if  we  should  value  our  Imports  on 
what  they  cost  us  rather  than  their  cost  at 
the  foreign  point  of  shipment.  Instead  of  a 
surplus  of  several  billion  dollars  annually 
we  would  have  shown  a  sizeable  deficit.  In 
1970.  Instead  of  a  surplus  of  (2.7  billion 
((42.7  billion  in  exports  against  (40.0  bUlion 
in  Imports)  we  would  have  had  a  deficit  of  a 
similar  magnitude. 

Unfortunately  for  our  overall  trade  bal- 
ance (as  distinguished  from  the  balance  of 
paipnents  which  include  numerous  nonmer- 
chandlse  items  such  as  tourist  expenditures, 
foreign  Investments,  dividends  from  abroad, 
military  outlays  abroad,  etc.)  imfortunately 
to  repeat,  the  surplus  In  our  machinery  ex- 
ports Is  declining.  This  surplus  was,  Indeed, 
stimulated  in  no  small  degree  In  the  first 
place  by  our  heavy  investments  abroad  in 
plants  that  we  equipped  In  great  part  with 
our  machinery.  As  these  plants  have  come 
into  production  they  have  In  some  Instances 
reduced  our  foreign  market  for  the  very 
products  they  make  and  sell  in  the  markets 
where  they  are  located  and  in  third  co\m- 
trtea. 

WHXXX  Wt  STAND  TODAT 

We  are  now  In  effect  meeting  our  unique 
system  coming  back  to  us  competitively — 
our  system,  that  is.  with  one  of  the  two 
elements  of  the  eq\iation  missing,  which  Is, 
to  repeat,  the  higher  wages  "hat  would  boost 
the  foreign  purchasing  power  sufficiently  to 
reduce  excessive  dependence  on  exports. 
These  countries  look  to  us  to  provide  the 
market  they  themselves  do  not  create  at 
home. 

In  this  confrontation  He  the  seeds  of  our 
economic  undoing.  Because  of  the  rigidities 
created   by   planned   economies   throughout 


the  world,  including  rates  of  exchange,  com- 
petition has  not  succeeded  in  equalizing  unit 
costs  of  production  across  national  boun- 
daries. The  great  trade  liberalization  pro- 
gram, with  all  its  slashing  of  tariff  rates  has 
been  all  but  irrelevant.  Other  measures  re- 
placed free  competitive  forces.  While  the 
latter  would  have  produced  an  equilibrium  of 
costs,  if  left  to  work  their  effects,  they  have 
been  put  In  a  bottle  there  to  smoke  in  frus- 
tration. 

The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  coun- 
tries standing  on  different  competitive  levels, 
the  United  States  the  most  disadvantaged 
of  all,  with  merely  segmental  exceptions 
that  may  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

How  different  this  world  today  from  the 
accustomed  one  of  the  past  generation  or 
two! 

The  automobile  was  not  alone  in  demon- 
strating the  richness  of  the  mass  market  for 
nonessential  but  useful  and  pleasureable 
goods,  if  only  that  market  could  loe  tapped 
successfvilly.  The  telephone,  household  ap- 
pliances (refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
dish  wasters,  vacuum  cleaners),  radio  and 
television,  typewriters,  cameras,  notions  and 
novelties,  phonographs  and  records,— every- 
thing that  might  enjoy  a  potential  mass 
demand,  was  eligible  for  production  on  a 
large  scale  if  the  cost  could  t>e  brought  down 
to  the  progressively  lower  levels  of  Income 
where  the  millions  of  prospective  consumers 
resided. 

The  welter  of  new  products,  not  really 
essential  but  catering  to  comfort,  pride, 
pleasure  and  convenience,  produced  under 
our  patent  system,  had  the  fullness  of  time 
in  which  improvements  could  be  made  and 
the  teii^>o  of  manufacture  speeded  by  new 
devices  and  ingenious  labor-saving  instal- 
lations such  as  could  be  thought  up  and 
perfected.  Prom  relatively  high  initial  costs 
the  price  could  In  a  matter  of  years  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  mass  market.  No 
Import  competition  was  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  In  most  instances,  In- 
deed, import  competition  was  nil.  The  in- 
centive was  the  high  sales  volume  assured  if 
the  mass  market  could  be  tapped.  Therefore 
all  the  drive  was  centered  on  that  accom- 
plishment. 

In  the  train  of  this  multlfaceted  develop- 
ment economic  growth  went  apace.  Employ- 
ment, which  would  have  lagged  had  It  de- 
pended on  the  production  of  only  staples 
and  essential  gooids.  expanded  hand-ln-hand 
with  the  expansion  of  industries  built  around 
the  new  products. 

CHANCED  COMPmnVT  WORUJ 

The  world  has  changed  in  many  fields,  as 
we  read  dally,  but  in  few  more  so  than  In  our 
Industrial  outlook  and  expansion  of  employ- 
ment. 

No  longer  is  it  possible  today  to  repeat 
what  was  the  classic  way  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  our  technological  superi- 
ority. Today  our  Industries,  holders  of  pat- 
ents, soon  license  foreign  producers  or  build 
plants  in  foreign  countries  to  manufactiire 
the  kind  of  new  products  on  which  we 
formerly  depended  to  absorb  the  oncoming 
army  of  new  workers  who  reached  the  labor 
market  annually. 

New  products  or  established  products  that 
might  be  made  still  cheaper  by  technological 
Innovations,  do  not  today  offer  us  the  hope 
of  hiring  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousand  new 
workers.  We  are  headed  off  at  the  pass  by 
the  foreign  products  made  under  the  same 
patent  or  process  but  saturated  with  low- 
wage  labor.  In  any  contest  to  reach  the  lower 
layers  of  consumer  Income  as  a  yet  broader 
market  for  even  well  established  products, 
such  as  the  automobile,  the  Imparts  can  get 
there  first  with  lower  prices  and  spoil  the 
market  before  our  very  eyes. 


CALL   FOR   GREATER    EmCIZNCT 

Bewildered  economists  call  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency. The  steel  Industry  is  stagnant!  The 
textile  Indtistry  is  "labor-intensive"  ae  if 
that  were  a  sin.  Let  the  Imports  in !  They  will 
drive  us  to  greater  efficiency!  Editorialists, 
saturated  with  wisdom,  and  speaking  with 
the  force  of  Revelation,  take  up  the  cry.  Do 
not  harbor  inefficiency !  There  is  magic  in  free 
trade,  they  imply,  never  bothering  to  point 
to  an  example  of  it  anywhere  In  the  real 
world.  Let  foreign  bottoms  carry  all  our 
trade  import  and  export.  Even  now  we  carry 
only  57c  of  our  trade  In  American-fiag  ships! 
We  get  things  cheaper  that  way!  Concen- 
trate our  resources  In  "high-technology" 
(read  capital-intensive)  Industry.  Let  Im- 
jjorts  drive  our  labor-intensive  industries  to 
the  wall ! 

It  seems  evident  that  these  cries  can  arise 
only  because  the  premises  have  not  been 
examined  with  proper  care.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  few  manufacturing  industries  in 
which  the  domestic  producers  are  not  more 
efficient  than  their  foreign  competitors.  If 
we  measure  efficiency  by  output  per  man- 
hour.  Moreover,  we  have  not  historically  re- 
lied on  imports  for  our  efficiency-motiva- 
tion. It  was  self-generated  as  described  above 
It  would  continue  to  be  so  motivated  in  the 
future  If,  contrary  to  fact,  the  same  condi- 
tions as  in  the  past  should  prevail. 

It  goes  without  further  emphasis  that  the 
greater  productive  efficiency  so  insistently 
called  for,  can.  in  any  meaningful  sense,  be 
achieved  only  by  reducing  the  man-hours 
needed  to  produce  particular  goods.  If  a  30% 
cost  reduction  is  needed  to  meet  import 
competition  some  35%  of  the  workers  must 
be  displaced — not  only  in  the  final  stage  of 
production,  as  in  automobile  assem-bly  plants, 
but  all  the  way  back,  not  only  to  ore  mines 
and  the  attendant  transportation  and  other 
auxiliary  services,  but  to  all  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  attendant  services. 

The  coal  industry  serves  as  a  classical 
example  of  the  price  of  enhanced  efficiency 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  extinction.  Its  very 
life  was  threatened  twenty  years  ago.  by 
dleeel  oil.  residual  fuel  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Under  the  death  sentence  the  industry 
worked  to  overcome  its  handicap  of  exces- 
sive man-hours  per  ton  of  coal.  From  1950  to 
1965  the  industry's  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Productivity  was  increased  three- 
fold. It  became  competitive  with  the  rival 
fuels  and  in  world  markets. 

The  price,  however,  is  one  that  could  not 
be  paid  by  many  industries  without  produc- 
ing national  economic  disaster.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  mine  workers  were  displaced  by 
machinery.  Over  300.000  miners  lost  their 
Jobs.  The  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  Appa- 
lachla  is  stUl  with  us.  It  has  already  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  left 
with  us  a  landscape  of  strip-mining  that  is 
giving  grave  concern  to  ecologlsts  and  en- 
vironmentalists. 

Should  the  steel  Industry  reduce  Its  costs 
in  a  like  manner  a  disaster  of  a  much  greater 
magnitude  would  be  visited  upon  tu  and  a 
yet  greater  one  if  ta»e  textUe  industry  fol- 
lowed suit.  Scores  of  other  industries,  though 
smaller,  are  also  pressed,  some  of  them  more 
grievously  than  textiles  and  steti. 

THE   BHin    raOM    LABOX-INTENSITX    to   CAPITAL 
INTXNSIVX  INDnSTKIXS 

Despite  the  economic  misnomer  of  this 
manner  ot  classlflcatlon  of  industries  so  far 
as  competitive  differentiation  is  oonoemed. 
it  may  be  enlightening  to  pursue  the  pro- 
posal of  a  shift  away  from  the  "labor-intan- 
slve"  industries  to  Its  logical  conclusion. 

We  have  a  ntimber  of  Industries  that  are 
not  highly  mechanized.  If  we  relinquish  them 
to  imports  we  face  higher  unemployment 
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unlew  w  find  placM  for  tbe  dlspUced  work- 
en  In  Mm  hlgb-tecbnology  of  "capltal-ln- 
tenalv*"  ladustrles,  such  as  computer  manu- 
factiulni;,  televltlon  aod  radio,  aircraft  and 
automobile  plants,  aynthetic  rubber  factories, 
machinery  manufacturing,  steel  mills,  man- 
made  fiber  plants  (wblcb  now  supply  more 
of  our  fiber  needs  than  does  cotton),  glass 
bottles,  office  macbinery,  camera  manufac- 
turing plants,  etc. 

Which  one  of  these,  we  may  ask.  Is  open 
for  expanded  employment?  Several  of  them 
already  face  severe  import  troubles  of  their 
own.  We  find  few  advertisements  for  greater 
nutnpower  in  the  classified  advertising  sec- 
tions of  newspapers.  In  any  event,  the  avant 
garde  indxistrles  in  point  of  automation  and 
technology  are  striving  with  might  and  main 
to  increase  productivity,  which  is  to  say, 
reduce  the  number  on  their  payroll.  They  are 
not  eager  to  accept  coal-miners  or  pottery 
workers  who  have  themselves  been  evicted 
by  machines  or  by  imports.  The  harder  these 
Industries  are  pressed  by  imports  the  greater 
the  need  to  reduce  employment  as  a  means 
of  remaining  competitive.  They  will  not  be 
In  the  market  for  more  workers. 

It  must  be  true  then,  after  all,  that  Im- 
ports do  Indeed  create  pressure  for  greater 
efficiency!  Tlierefore  they  are  an  antidote  to 
Inflation! 

This  Is  a  Jumped-to  conclusion  often 
reached  but  suffers  from  the  defects  of  many 
such  conclusions. 

Import  competition  Is  of  a  different  spe- 
cies from  the  domestic  variety,  particularly 
under  the  present  posture  of  American  in- 
dustry before  the  world.  We  needed  no  Im- 
port competition  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
radio  sets.  The  demand  was  elastic,  and  as 
we  increased  the  output  per  man-hour  and 
reduced  the  price  a  lively  consumer  response 
led  to  more  production,  more  cost  reduction 
and  more  employment  In  this  country.  Had 
imports  bad  the  drop  on  us  so  far  as  costs 
go,  because  of  much  loww  wages,  ttiey,  and 
not  the  domestic  Industry,  would  have  tap- 
ped ttie  mass  market,  and  the  Increased  em- 
ployment would  have  taken  place  abroad 
rather  than  In  this  country.  This  is  now 
happening  not  only  with  respect  to  radio 
sets  but  TV  sets  and  other  electronic  goods. 
So,  even  our  front-runners  are  being  gunned 
down  by  imports ! 

Moreover,  under  the  earlier  coa:Mli>tlona  ovti 
new  industries  made  cost  reductions  when 
they  were  ready  and  the  time  was  propitious. 
Their  hands  were  not  forced  on  the  Instant, 
as  they  are  by  Imports,  regardless  of  their 
ananclal  readiness  or  the  unreadiness  of  Im- 
proved models. 

Therefore  while  import  competition  may 
ijKleed  create  pressxu'e  for  greater  efficiency, 
the  character  of  the  pressure  Is  disruptive 
and  not  conducive  to  the  benefits  to  which 
our  Industries  were  accustomed  in  the  charac- 
teristic race  for  the  mass  market.  When  im- 
ports create  unemployment  no  collateral 
growth  Is  stimulated  in  this  country  as  it 
was  when,  for  example,  the  automobile  ousted 
the  buggy,  leading  to  broader  employment.  If 
greater  unemployment  Is  to  be  avoided  other 
Industries  are  called  on  to  absorb  more  than 
their  share  of  total  employment 

From  19«0  to  1970  our  labor  force  grew 
from  72.1  million  to  85.9  million,  or  19% 
(Stat.  Abs.,  1970,  Table  317.  p.  214  and  Cur- 
rent Survey  of  Business  April  1971).  During 
the  same  period  total  mcmufacturing  em- 
ployment rose  from  16.79  millions  to  19.39 
million  or  18.4%.  or  19%  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  labor  force. 

Between  them  the  manufacture  of  Textile 
Mill  Products,  Blast  Furnace  imd  Basic  Steel 
Products,  Footwear,  Except  Rubber,  Stone, 
Clay  and  Glass  Products,  Meat  Products,  and 
Petroleum  Refining,  fell  short  by  407.000 
workers  of  keeping  abre«tst  of  the  Increase  in 


the  labor  force  from  1960-'60  or  '70.  These 
industries  were  all  beneficiaries  of  Import 
restrictions.  Yet  their  displacement  of  work- 
ers was  not  sufficient  to  achieve  oompetltive- 
neas.  Had  they  displaced  2<^  to  3  million 
workers  they  might  have  recaptured  their 
comp«tlUve  position.  By  contrast  employ- 
ment in  government,  FedM^.  State  and 
Local,  inoreaeed  46%  from  1960-69,  or  by 
3,874,000  workers  I  Their  wages  and  salaries 
fell  on  Industry  In  the  form  of  additional 
costs  of  production. 

The  notion  that  we  can  relinquish  our  so- 
called  "labor-intensive"  Industries  to  im- 
ports, among  which  the  textile  Industry  is 
usually  listed,  without  suffering  economic 
collapse.  Is  false.  We  need  employment- 
breeders,  not  dlsplacers.  We  should  preserve 
these  Industries  as  sources  of  much-needed 
emplojrment.  They  are  as  efficient  as  any  in 
the  world  but  pay  wages  that  buttress  our 
consumer  purchasing  power.  They  should  not 
be  forced  too  rapidly  toward  automation,  lest 
we  breed  more  Appalachlas.  Moreover,  other 
countries  can  automate  too,  and  outspace  us 
once  more. 

//  u>e  neutralize  imports  by  placing  a  ceil- 
ing over  them  vhich  could  be  raised  an- 
nually in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the 
domestic  market,  toe  would  bring  back  the 
classic  conditions  of  economic  growth  in  this 
country,  li  we  continue  an  open-market  pol- 
icy without  ceilings,  we  ioill  reverse  the 
process  that  brought  this  country  to  world 
Industrial  leadership.  This  will  not  be  good 
for  us  nor  for  the  remainder  of  the  world, 
short-run  or  long-run. 

CONCI.T7SION 

By  Imposition  of  ceilings,  backstopped.  If 
necessary,  by  import  quotas,  the  erosion  of 
our  production  base  would  be  halted, 
whether  or  not  the  Imports  into  this  country 
were  generated  abroad  by  American  patents. 
The  latter  practice  will.  In  any  case,  soon  be 
outgrown  by  foreign  producers,  thanks  to 
their  catch-up  with  our  technology.  They 
will  have  worthy  patents  of  their  own. 

The  final  notion  that  the  reduction  or 
removal  of  foreign  nontarlff  barriers  against 
imports  would  greatly  stimulate  our  exports 
must  also  be  dispelled.  Until  foreign  wages 
in  relation  to  productivity  reach  our  level 
we  will  not  find  many  outlets  abroad  for  our 
goods,  except  temporarily. 

So  long  as  we  continue  our  course  of  a 
planned  economy  in  a  world  of  controlled 
economics  and  therefore  of  dlq>arate  com- 
petitive levels,  while  maintaining  an  open 
market  for  Imports  our  economy  will  be  out- 
flanked by  imports.  Any  notion  of  full  em- 
ployment In  peacetime  under  such  circum- 
stances may  also  be  dismissed. 


THE  SmO-SOVIET  SPLIT  AND 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  commemoration  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

It  Is  appropriate.  I  believe,  to  re- 
examine at  this  time  the  whole  matter  of 
the  International  Conventions  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  relationship  to  the  plight 
of  those  nations  and  the  future  they  face. 
Mr.  President,  the  rights  of  these  na- 
tions, the  ones  we  claim  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  be  inalienable, 
have  been  cruelly  violated.  There  are 
several  courses  of  action  we  may  take 
to  show  our  solidarity  with  the  fate  of 
these  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
As  I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  on 
the  Senate  floor,  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant steps  is  to  ratify  their  Conven- 
tions on  Human  Rights.  In  order  to  point 
up  the  need  for  such  ratification,  I  would 
like  to  address  mj^elf  to  the  state  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  must  recall  how, 
a  scant  3  years  ago,  we  woke  up  to 
the  news  of  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia.  The  sense  of  shock  at 
this  event  was  soon  followed  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  power  conflicts  within 
the  Soviet  bloc  which  led  to  this  invasion. 
One  such  study,  the  22d  annual  report  on 
"World  Strength  of  the  Communist  Party 
Organizations,"  published  by  the  State 
Depsurtment  in  June  1970,  details  this 
conflict.  The  Director  of  Intelligence  and 
Research  Ray  S.  Cline,  concludes  from 
his  data: 

We  do  not  claim  that  these  materials  nec- 
essarily present  a  definitive  picture  of  party 
strengths  and  capabilities  in  each  case.  There 
is  enough,  however,  to  highlight  the  fore- 
most problem  of  the  communist  movement 
today — the  readiness  of  traditionalists,  led 
by  Moscow,  to  Impose  their  view  of  Lenin- 
ism, Stalinism  and  the  supposedly  univer- 
sally applicable  "Soviet  model"  upon  all 
other  communist  parties.  This  approach  is 
inevitably  exacerbating  the  existing  rift  be- 
tween traditionalists  and  innovations  In  the 
commulnst  movement  regarding  the  contin- 
ued relevance  and  suitability  of  these  hoary 
norms. 

The  most  important  issue  within  this 
clash  is,  of  course,  the  Sino-Sovlet  split. 
The  Department  of  State  report  stresses 
that  this  split  cast  a  shadow  over  ail 
other  relations  between  Russia  and  her 
satellites.  Even  where  Communist  par- 
ties are  officially  proscribed,  this  clash 
still  determines  in  large  part  the  trends 
in  relations  of  that  party  and  nation 
with  the  major  Communist  countries.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  Department  of  State's  anal- 
ysis of  foreign  Communist  Party  posi- 
tions in  the  Sino-Soviet  split. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fate  of  these 
captive  nations  must  therefore  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  Sino-Soviet  spUt. 
There  are  today  two  possible  courses  of 
action  for  these  subject  nations  and 
peoples  if  they  continue  to  remain  within 
the  Communist  bloc:  Either  they  can 
attempt  to  remain  neutral  in  the  face 
of  the  clash  of  the  two  giants  and  face 
retaliation  from  both,  or  they  can  opt 
for  total  commitment  to  one  side  or  the 
other  and  submit  to  that  side  for  protec- 
tion at  the  price  of  independence.  In 
either  case,  these  imfortimate  nations, 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  most  heroic 
and  persecuted  peoples  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  must  face  a  dismal  future  in 
bondage. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
as  a  nation  of  free  people,  must  make  a 
commitment  to  these  captive  nations,  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  assure  a  brighter 
future  for  them.  We  must  make  this 
commitment  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  own  Nation  was 
foimded,  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  peace. 


My  16,  1971 
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EXHIBIT  1 
CHECKLIST 


Country  or  area 


Communjit  Party 
membership 


Legal  status 


Sino-Soviet 
dispute 


Page 
number 


Country  or  area 


Communiit  Party 
membership 


Legal  status 


Smo-Soviet 
dispute 


Page 
number 


Afghanistan 

Albania 

Algeria 

Angola  (See 

Portuguese  Africa.) 
Antilles(Netherlands) 
Argentina . 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahrain. 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Berlin,  West.... 

Bolivia     

Botswana 

Brazil 


400  (E)  (see  text) Pro-Soviet  . 

50.000(E) .  In  power.     Pro-Chinese. 

750(E) Prosaibed  1963 Pfo-Soviet    . 

Nil   


Bulgaria. 
Burma.. 


Burundi 

Cambodia 

Cameroon 

Canada . 

Central  African  Re- 
public. 
(»flon... 

Chad 

Chile 

China.  Communist 
Cl)ina,  Republic  of 

Colombia _ 

Comoro  Islands 

Congo  (Brazzaville).. 
Congo  (Kinshasa)  .. 

Costa  Rica . 

Cuba 

Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador. 

Egypt(seeUAR) 

El  Salvador..   

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France . 


Nil  ..   

55,000. All  parties  dissolved     Pro-Soviet. 

1966. 

4  700(E) 2 (See  text).. 

25  000  (E)  2 Open  split.. 

Negligible , 

None 

12.500(E)  2 Open  split. 

6.000 Pro-Soviet. 

5,000  (E)  3  (see  text).  Proscribed.  1967 Open  split. 

Nil  ...  

16,000  (E)  4  (see  Proscribed,  1947 Open  split. 

text 

637.300(C) In  power.     .   Pro-Soviet. 

(See  text) Proscribed,  October     (See  text). . 

1%3. 

Nil 

100(E)  (see  texO Unknown.., 

Nil 

2,500  (E) Pro-Soviet-. 

Nil.... 

2,3M(E)2 Opensplit- 

Nil 

45,000.     ..     .  Pre-Soviet.. 

17,000,000(0 In  power.         _         

Negligible Proscribed  July  1947 . 

9,000  (E)  2 Opensplit 

Nil _ 


Nil ... 

Negligible 

600(E) Proscribed Pro-Soviet  . 

120,000(0 In  power Independent 

13  000(E) Pro-Soviet... 

1.650.000 In  power do 

Nil 

6.000(E).... Pro-Soviet.. 

1,100(E)6 Proscribed (See text)... 

1.650  (E)  2 do Open  split . . . 


200(E)    Proscribed Pro-Soviet 

Nil All  parties 

46.700  (C) Pro-Soviet. 

275.000(E)  2 Opensplit 


French  overseas  departments  listed  separately. 

French  Territory  of        Nil 

the  Afars  and  Issas. 

Gabon Nil 

The  Gambia Nil _ _ 

Germany,  East  1 1.769,900  (C) In  power Pro-Soviet 

Germany.  West  1 8.000  (E)  2  (see  (See  text) Opensplit. 

text). 
Ghana Nil. 


Greece 28,000  (E)2(s 

text). 
Guadeloupe 1,500(E) 


Proscribed 
December  1947. 


Pro- Soviet. 


Probably  Pro- 
Soviet 

Pro-Soviet 

Unknown  


Guatemala 750(E) Proscribed 

Guiana.  FreiKh .  Negligible 

Guinea   Nil 

Guinea,  Equatorial..      Nil 

Guinea.  Portuguese       Nil 

(see  Portuguese 
Africa). 

Guyana lOO(seelext) Pro-Soviet 

Haiti.     .  Unknown Proscribed  February  do 

1948. 

Honduras 300(E) 2 Proscribed do.... 

Hong  Kong Part  of  Chinese  Proscribed  1949    . 

Partv. 

Hungary 600.000(0 In  power. .  PrO-Soviet 

Iceland 1.000(E) do... 

India... 124.000  (E)  3  (S6« (See  text) 

text). 

Indonesia (See  text) Proscribed  March 

1966. 

Iran 500(E) Proscribed  1949. 

Iwq 2.000(E).  Proscribed  January 

1960. 

Ireland  125(E)  

Israel 2.000(E)2(see         

text). 

Italy  1,500,000(E)2 OpSflSplit. 

Ivory  Coast Nil 

Jamaica.  Negligible..      

Japan.       25O,O0O(E).    Independent 

Jordan. 700(E) All  parties  pro-  Pro-Soviet.. 

scribed  1957. 


Unknown 

Pro-Soviet  . 
Internal  factions 

(see  text). 
Pro-Soviet  . 
(See  text) 


112 

57 
141 
142 

178 
203 

85 
8 


Kenya  

Korea.  North 
Korea,  South. 


182 
11 
27 
204 
142 
205 

59 
86 

142 
88 

143 

170 
143 

113 

144 

208 

77 

89 

210 

144 

lU 

145 

183 

185 

115 

61 

146 

13 

187 

213 

139 

190 

147 

15 

20 

148 

148 
149 
66 
24 

149 
117 

174 

191 
173 
150 
147 
158 


214 
193 

193 
90 

67 
29 

118 

91 

122 

124 

31 
125 

32 
150 
195 

93 
127 


Kuwait. 
Laos... 


Lebanon 

Lesotho  (see 

Botswana). 

Liberia..   .     

Libya... 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy  Republic  .. 

Malawi . 

Malaysia.    .. 

Maldive  Islands 

Mall 

Malta. 

Martinique 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Mongolia.  Outer  . 

Morocco 

Mozambique  (see 

Portuguese  Africa), 
Namibia  (South 

West  Africa). 
Nepal.  


Nil 

1,600,000(0 In  power        Neutral. 

Nil Proscribed  

December  1948. 

Negligible. 

Unknown Neutral. 


1.500  ([)  3  (see  Proscribed  1939 Opensplit. 

text). 
Negligible Unknown- 


Nil - 

Negligible Unknown.. 

500(1)   Pro-Soviet 

Negligible do — 

Nil 


2,000(E). Proscribed  July  1948.  Pro-Chmess. 

Nil 

Nil... 


Nil 

1.300(E). 
Nil. 


Pro- Soviet. 


Negligible Unknown.. 

5,000  (E). 

48.600(C)  .   In  power Pro-Soviet. 

400(E) Proscribed Neutral..., 

Nil - 


Nil. 


The  Netherlands 

Netherlands  Realm 
Members  (Western 
Hemisphere)  listed 
separately. 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 


Norway.. 
Pakistan. 


9,000(E) All  parties  pro-  Internal  factions. 

scribed  1960. 
11.000(E) Independent 


400(E)  2. 
200(E)... 

Nil. 


Proscribed  194S Pro-Soviet.. 


Pr>  Soviet. 


Panama. 


Paraguay 

Peoples  Republic  of 

South  Yemen. 
Persian  Gulf  States. 
Peru 

Philippines. - 


Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese  Africa.. . 

Reunion 

Romania 

Rwanda 

San  Marino — Part  of 

Italian  Party. 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Senegal 

Sierra  Leone .. 

Singapore 

Somali -.     .. 

South  Africa 


Less  than  1000  (£)       All  parties 
(see  text).  proscribed  1967. 

2,5000  (E) . .  do . . . 

1450(E) Proscribed  July  Internal  factions. 

1954 
250(E).. Proscribed  Pro-Soviet 

December  1953. 
4.500(E)  2 Proscribed  Opensplit 

October  1936. 
Negligible Unknown. 

do       - do 

5.000(E)  2 Proscribed Opensplit 

2,000(E) Proscribed  June  Neutral , 

1957. 

2,030,000(0 In  power Pro-Soviet 

2.000(E) Proscribed Opensplit 

Nil 

500(E)    Independent 

1,924  (C) Inpoww do 

Nil 


Negligible , Unknown. 

.     ..do Proscribed  (see  text) 

Nil 


Proscribed  1948 Pro-CtiinsM. 


Southern  Rhodesia. 

South-West  Africa 

(see  Namibia). 

Spam - .- 


200(E) 

Nil 

too  (see  text) Proscribed  June  Pr»-Soviet. 

1950. 


Spanish  Sahara. 
Sudan 


Suriniffl 

Swaziland  (see 
Botswana). 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanzania 

Thailand 


Togo 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Tunisia 


Turkey.. 
Uganda. 


5000(E)2     

.  Proscribed  February 
1939. 

Open  split 

Nil 

7.500  (E)(s»e  text). 
Nil 

.  Proscribed  Decani- 
b«rl9e5. 

Pro-Soviet... 

Nil                        .      .      

24,000{E) 

.  Independent 

4.500(E)  2 

.  Opensplit 

3  000(E)  2 

Proscribed  1939 

do 

Nil                  .                                         

1.000 ... 

Proscribed  Novem- 
ber 1952. 

Pro-Chinese 

Nil 

Neslieible                                                   

100(E) 

.  Proscribed  January 

1963. 
-  Proscribed  1925.... 

Pro- Soviet 

1.2M(E) 

Nil 

do 

>  East  Bertin  is  included  with  East  Germany;  West  Berlin  is  given  separate  treatment  from  West  Germany. 


ISl 
80 
98 

128 

100 

128 

152 

1S2 
152 

37 
153 
153 
101 
130 
IM 

39 
176 
154 
155 
196 

81 
155 
156 

164 

130 
40 


104 

198 
156 

157 

42 
132 

200 

216 

133 

133 

217 

105 

68 

44 

158 

1S9 

68 


134 
160 
161 
106 
162 
162 

163 
164 


164 
164 

180 
165 

48 

50 
134 
165 
108 

166 
201 
166 

135 
167 
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EXHIBIT  1— Centlnutd 
CHECKLIST 


WESTERN  EUROPE:  AUSTRIA— NATIONAL  POLITICAL  STATUS 
(Dit*  ol  last  ilKtion:  Mar.  6, 196t| 


CMintryorarM 

Communist  Party 
nM«ib«nliip 

Lefal  statu* 

Sino- Soviet 
ddfMte 

Paie 

number 

Name  of  party 

Percent  of 
Votes  cast          total  vote 

Number  of 
seats 

Percent  of 
total  seats 

Uruofl  o(  Soviet  So- 

14.000.000(0  

Nil(sMtait)... 

»i««E) 

20.000  (EHW 
text). 
.  8.000  (E) 

-  7«.000(C).  . 
.  No  astiinata  avail- 
able (M«  tutX 

.  Nefliiible 

.  1,146.100 

N.I 

.  In  power 

71 

139 

168 
219 

220 

82 
109 

140 

74 
168 

Communist:  Communist  Party 

and  Left  Socialists 

Noit-Communtst  LoR: 

Socialist  Party  

18, 638                  0. 4 

1,928,922                 42.5 

148,521                   3.3 
2,191,128                  48.4 

242.  599                    5. 4 
2,  05* 

4,531.864                100.0 

cialist  Rtpublici. 
Unital  Arab 

Proscribed 

.  Lecalued  December 

r96t. 
.  In  power.   ... 
Prescribed  October 
I9S6. 

.  In  power 

74 

Rapubkc 

UnrtKl  Kinadom 

Upp«rVolto 

\intai 

VanuiMla 

Pro-Soviol 

Pro- Soviet 

..     .do..     .. 

Neutral 

do 

44.9 

Democratic  Profressive 
Party  (dissident  Socialist). 
Center:  Austrian  People's  Party. 
Conservative:  Liberal  Party  of 

Austria 

Other 

Total 

ts 

6 

51.5 
3.6 

Vittnain.  North 

Viatnam,  SouUt 

165 

100.0 

Yen  an 

Note:  Communist  Party  Membership:  2S.0OO  (estimate).  Leading  party  fifures 
Frani   Muhri— party  chairman,  Enwin  Scharf— Veteran  party  member    Principal 
Volksstimme— party  press  orian. 

YvioxUvia... 

Zambia 

Independent... . 

and  position: 
publications: 

SEPARATE  VIEWS  ON  S.  986 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  8.  986.  the  Consimier 
Product  Warranties  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Acts  of  1971,  was  filed. 
With  that  report  are  my  separate 
views  on  the  bill.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
which  considered  the  legislation.  I  felt 
obligated  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
debate  on  S.  986.  and  the  various  amend- 
ments to  the  original  version,  which  were 
proix>sed  and  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  conunlttee. 

Because  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing S.  986,  in  much  of  which  I  have  been 
personally  Involved,  I  would  like  to  have 
these  views  beawne  a  part  of  the  Record. 
so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  any- 
one's position  In  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  sepa- 
rate views  on  S.  986  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  separate 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Separate  Virws  of  Mabxow  W.  Cook 
RxGAmotMC  S.  988 

After  numerous  revlalons.  S.  986,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Warranties  and  VTC  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1971,  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Ckimmlttee.  Althoxigh  the  two 
titles  are  substantially  different  In  scope,  the 
sponsors  of  S.  986  desired  simultaneous  con- 
sideration by  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
both  Titles. 

Similar  legislation  was  considered  last  year 
by  the  (Commerce  Committee  in  the  form  of 
two  blUs— S.  3074  and  8.  3201. 

Title  I  of  S.  986  which  corresponds  to  S. 
3074  of  last  year,  deals  with  consumer  prod- 
uct warranties  and  service  contracts,  and 
gives  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission  author- 
ity to  prescribe  disclosure  standau^ls  for  writ- 
ten consumer  product  warranties  against  de- 
fect or  malfunction  and  service  contracts  in 
writing,  and  to  define  Federal  content  stand- 
ards for  a  class  of  so-called  "full  warranties". 
which  is  created  under  the  legislation.  I  have 
no  reservations  concerning  Title  I  in  Its  pres- 
ent form.  I  was  initially  concerned  that  sev- 
eral provisions  of  Title  I.  as  Introduced, 
would  have  antl-oompecitlve  effects.  I  felt 
some  of  the  more  strict  provisions  would 
force  many  small  manufacturers  to  forego 
the  warranting  of  their  products,  and  there- 
by weaken  their  competitive  ability.  More- 
over a  number  of  the  provisions  were  so  ill- 
defined  as  to  raise  serious  doubts  In  the 
minds  of  manufaoturera  of  all  sizes  as  to 


their  ability  to  comply  with  those  provisions, 
and  therefore  to  the  advisability  of  exposing 
themselves  to  potential  liability  thereunder. 

For  example,  section  102  (a)  (11)  of  Title 
I  as  Introduced  would  have  allowed  the  FTC 
to  require  inclusion  in  a  written  warranty 
of.  "The  time  at  which  the  warrantor  will 
perform  his  obligations."  This  subsection  has 
been  revised  to  read.  "On  what  days  and 
during  what  hours  the  warranter  wUl  per- 
form his  obligations." 

SinUlarly  under  section  10a(a)(13)  the 
VTC  could  have  required  an  enumeration  of 
"the  characteristics  of  properties  of  the  prod- 
ucts, or  parts  thereof,  that  are  not  covered 
by  the  warranty."  Upon  my  reoomjoaenda- 
tion.  this  was  eliminated  on  the  grounds  that 
It  placed  an  added  burden  on  the  manufac- 
turer, while  providing  no  commensurate 
t>eneflt  to  the  consumer  Indeed,  this  was  my 
primary  objection  to  several  of  t^e  provi- 
sions of  Title  I. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  I  originally  felt 
Title  I  could  have  antl-competltlve  effects, 
because  certain  provisions  could  have  forced 
the  smaller  manufacturers  to  cease  offering 
warranties  on  their  products.  Thus  the  larg- 
er manufacturers,  possessing  superior  re- 
sources and  nAtlonwlde  distributional  con- 
trols, could  have  received  significant  oom- 
pettUve  advantage  in  the  marketplace. 

One  example  of  such  a  provision  was  sec- 
tion 101  (6).  In  its  original  form  the  provi- 
sion would  have  given  to  the  purchaser  the 
option  of  accepting  replacement  or  refund  if 
satisfactory  repairs  were  not  practicable.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  price  Includes 
various  mark-ups  for  the  distributor  and/or 
dealer,  the  manufacturer  could  have  been 
forced  to  remit  amounts  In  excess  of  the 
amount  he  had  received.  Thus,  I  felt,  this 
option  to  refund  rather  than  replace  siiould 
be  the  supplier's  rather  than  purchaser's, 
and  a  clarification  was  added.  If  this  were 
not  done,  suppliers  with  no  control  over 
the  distribution  of  their  products  would 
have  been  at  a  severe  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. 

Section  101  (3)  of  Title  I  as  Introduced  de- 
fined an  "express  warranty"  as — 

"Any  afSrmatlon  of  fact  or  promise  made 
by  a  supplier  to  the  purchaser  which  relates 
to  a  consumer  product  or  service  and  be- 
comes part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain 
creates  an  express  warranty  that  the  con- 
sumer product  or  service  shall  conform  to 
the  affirmation  or  promise." 

It  also  provided  that — 

"It  Is  not  n«ceesary  to  the  creation  of  an 
express  warranty  that  the  supplier  use  for- 
mal words  such  as  'warranty'  or  'guaranty' 
or  that  he  have  a  specific  Intention  to  make 
a  warranty,  but  an  affirmation  merely  of  the 
value  of  the  consumer  product  or  service  or 
a  statement  purporting  to  be  merely  the 
supplier's  opinion  or  commendation  of  the 
consiuner  product  or  service  does  not  create 
a  warranty." 


I  felt  that  such  a  broad  definition  of  a 
warranty  would  place  an  enormous  burden 
on  all  manufacturers.  Oral  representations  of 
salesmen  on  the  floor  of  stores  could,  under 
this  deflnuion,  have  placed  additional  obli- 
gations on  manufacturers  which  they  had 
no  Intention  or  capabUity  of  assuming. 
Again,  only  the  largest  national  manufac- 
turers could  reasonably  be  capable  of 
operating  under  such  restrictions. 

Upon  my  recommendation  this  provision 
was  eliminated,  and  all  further  provisions 
of  Title  I  were  restricted  to  "warranties  in 
writing.'  except  that  in  section  110(d)  a 
similar  definition  of  an  "express  warranty" 
was  Inserted,  and  a  breach  of  such  an  "ex- 
press warranty"  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
civil  action,  but  "only  the  supplier  actually 
making  an  affirmation  of  fact  or  promise,  a 
description,  or  providing  a  sample  or  model 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  created  an  express 
warranty  under  this  section  and  any  rights 
arising  thereunder  may  only  be  enforced 
against  such  supplier  and  no  other  suppUer 
(section  110(d)  (3))."  With  the  Inclusion  of 
this  limitation,  there  is  an  adequate  safe- 
guard to  Insure  that  manufacturers  cannot 
be  made  liable  for  the  unauthorleed  rep- 
resentations of  a  salesman  or  agent  of  a 
retailer  or  wholesaler. 

These  revisions  of  Title  I  have  substan- 
tially improved  the  legislation,  made  It  fair 
and  equitable,  and  provided  needed  con- 
sumer protection. 

Although  I  have  no  reservations  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  S.  986.  I  am 
somewhat  concerned  that  the  Committee 
report  has  been  too  expansive  in  seeking  to 
indicate  how  certain  provisions  of  that  Title 
should  be  interpreted.  WhUe  a  Committee 
report  can  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  Inter- 
pretation by  the  courts  and  by  affected 
parties,  It  is  my  view  that.lt  Is  only  ap- 
propriate for  the  report  to  attempt  to  do 
so  where  the  interpretive  issue  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  Itself.  Without 
specifically  taking  issue  with  the  interpreta- 
lons  set  forth  in  the  Committee  report.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  I  do  not  recaU  any 
discussion  within  the  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  propositions  advanced 
In  the  sectlon-by-section  analysis  contained 
in  the  Committee  report: 

1.  that  "P«asonable  and  necessary  main- 
tenance" as  used  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
101  should  be  construed  to  require  taking 
into  account  the  skUls  and  tools  which  an 
average  consumer  may  be  expected  to  pos- 


3.  that  the  definition  of  "repair",  found  In 
paragraph  (5)  of  section  101  which  by  the 
terms  of  this  bUl  is  limited  to  so-called 
"full"  warranties,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  meaning  of  that  word  "in  other  war- 
ranty contexts;" 

3.  that  the  term  "replacement"  (see  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  JOl)  although  similarly 
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limited  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  "In  other  warranty  situa- 
tions;" 

4.  that  the  phrase  "new,  identical  or  equiv- 
alent consumer  product  or  component",  as 
used  in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  101,  is  to 
be  Interpreted  to  mean  "a  new  consumer 
product  or  component  either  identical  or 
equivalent  to  the  consumer  product  being 
replaced." 

6.  that  where  both  a  written  statement 
not  subject  to  any  specific  limitations  cov- 
ered under  section  103(b)  of  the  bill  and 
a  warranty  In  writing  under  section  103(a) 
is  given  by  the  same  supplier  the  written 
statement  or  representation  not  subject  to 
specific  limitations  should  control;   and 

0.  that  in  interpreting  the  rule-making 
requirements  contained  in  section  109  of  the 
bUl  the  Commission  or  a  reviewing  court 
should  be  guided  by  the  legislative  rule- 
making provisions  in  Title  II  of  8.  986. 

Finally,  I.  personally,  would  not  have  in- 
cluded the  hypothetlcals  with  respect  to  "a 
statement  that  a  particular  washer  would 
'effectively  wash  clothes' "  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  preemption 
clause  of  section  113(b)  on  a  State's  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  warranties  on 
"widgets".  Both  of  these.  In  my  opinion, 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer.  The 
first  because  It  selects  an  example  which 
lies  at  the  periphery  of  the  coverage  of  this 
bin.  and  which  may  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill  at  aU.  The  latter  because 
it  suggests  that  the  States  should  under- 
take to  require  "full  warranties"  on  con- 
sumer products — a  rxjurse  which  this  Com- 
mittee has  carefully  avoided  throughout  the 
fashioning  of  this  legislation. 

Title  II  of  S.  986  as  Introduced  was  sim- 
ilar to  8.3201,  reported  last  yeau-  by  the 
Commerce  Committee.  In  that  form  it  In- 
cluded many  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3201 
which  I  strongly  opposed  last  year,  and 
criticized  in  my  individual  views  In  the  re- 
port on  that  bUl. 

Title  II  of  S.  986,  the  PTC  Improvements 
Act,  has  aroused  considerable  controversy 
and  debate.  It  would  "amend  the  PTC  Act  in 
order  to  Improve  Its  consumer  protection 
activities."  Several  provisions  of  Title  II 
were  unanimously  supported  throughout  dis- 
cussion of  the  legislation.  The  civil  penalty 
for  a  vlolauon  of  an  FTC  order  was  Increased 
from  »5,000  to  » 10.000.  The  FTC  was  0ven 
the  authority  to  bring  suit  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  an  act  or 
practice  which  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  a 
consumer  by  receiving  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  or  a  pirellmlnaiy  injunction 
against  such  act  or  practice.  Finally  the 
Commission's  authority  would  be  expanded 
to  encompass  those  activities  "affecting 
commerce".  These  are  sound  and  necessary 
Improvements  In  the  FTC's  authority. 

The  major  controversy  over  Title  n  in- 
volved sections  203  and  208  of  Title  II  as 
Introduced.  Section  208  would  have  amended 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as 
follows : 

Sec.  203.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Fedeoni  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(b)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "practice"  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  unnumbered  sentence 
thereof  the  following: 

"Whenever  the  ComnUsalon  coders  any 
person,  partnership  or  corporation  found  by 
the  Commission  to  have  engaged  in  acts  or 
practices  which  are  unfair  or  deceptive  to 
consumers  and  proscribed  by  section  5(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act  to  cease  and  desist  from  such  acts 
or  practices,  the  Commission  may  in  addi- 
tion to  such  order  to  cease  and  desist  enter 
an  ancillary  remedial  order  requiring  such 
further  action  as  it  may  find  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate  to  remedy  the  Injury  to  con- 
sumers caused  by  such  acts  or  practices  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  rescission  or 
reformation    of    contracts,    the    refund    of 


money  or  return  of  property,  and  the  public 
notification  of  the  violation.  Any  ancillary 
renxedlal  order  Issued  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  Judicially  reviewable  and  become 
final  in  the  same  manner  as  the  underlying 
order  of  the  ComnUsslon  to  cease  and  desist 
and  may  be  confirmed,  modified,  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Court,  except  that 
on  review  the  Court  of  Ap>peals  shall  deter- 
mine de  novo  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
made  before  the  Commission  the  question 
of  the  reasonableness  and  appropriateness  of 
any  such  ancillary  remedial  order  taking 
Into  account  all  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case." 

I  had  several  strong  objections  to  this 
provision.  F^rst,  I  felt  It  was  inadvisable  to 
give  to  the  Commission  the  authority  to  de- 
cide what  redress  of  Injury  was  reasonable 
to  remedy  a  violation  of  the  Act.  Such  au- 
thority was  never  intended  for  the  Com- 
mission and  should  properly  reside  in  the 
courts.  The  fact  that  these  orders  would  be 
Judlcally  reviewable,  and  that  the  courts 
could  confirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  or- 
ders, made  this  authority  nebulous  and  con- 
fusing. Finally,  the  CJourt  of  Appeals  would 
be  granted  i^pellate  Jurisdiction  over  these 
orders  on  a  de  novo  basis.  This  is  unprece- 
dented and  undesirable.  I  considered  section 
203  to  be  Ul-concelved  and  poorly  drafted, 
and  recommended  Its  elimination. 

Senator  Spong  Introduced  an  alternative 
to  section  203  which  was  a  great  Improve- 
ment, and  was  finally  adopted  in  the  reported 
version  of  Title  II.  This  new  section  203 
amends  the  PTC  Act  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(a)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragrt^h  (7)  a£  added 
by  section  202  of  this  Act  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(8)  After  an  order  of  the  Osmmlsslon  to 
cease  and  desist  from  engaging  in  acts  ot 
practices  which  are  unfair  c*  deceptive  to 
consumers  and  proscribed  by  section  5(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act  has  beconye  final  as  provided  in 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion, by  any  of  its  attorneys  designated  by  it 
for  such  purpose,  may  institute  clvU  actions 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  to 
obtain  such  relief  as  the  court  shall  find  nec- 
essary to  redress  Injury  to  consumers  caused 
by  the  acts  or  practices  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cease  and  desist  order.  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  reclslon  or  reformation 
of  contracts,  the  refund  of  money  or  return 
of  property,  public  notification  of  the  viola- 
tion, and  the  payment  of  damages." 

Section  203  thus  gives  the  Commission  the 
authority  to  bring  suit  In  federal  courts  on 
behalf  of  persons  damaged  by  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive practices.  This,  In  effect,  provides  a 
trigger  for  federal  class  actions,  with  the 
FTC  as  advocate  for  the  plaintiffs. 

I  have  serious  reservations  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  granting  such  authority  to  the 
Commission.  As  a  fundamental  issue,  I  do  not 
feel  that  federal  class  actions  shoiUd  be  man- 
dated and  legalized  In  this  manner. 

In  my  Individual  views  in  the  Committee 
Report  on  S.  3301.  I  wrote: 

"The  courts  are  Just  now  beginning  to  de- 
termine how  to  define  an  appropriate  class, 
how  to  spin  off  pieces  of  litigation  that  can- 
not be  maintained  as  a  class  action,  how  to 
provide  notification  for  the  members  of  a 
class,  and  how  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
litigation  Itself  and  to  assure  that  a  class  is 
adequately  represented  by  the  named  plain- 
tiffs and  their  attorney. 

"The  successful  resolution  of  these  dlfllcul- 
tl;s  may  mean  only  that  private  class  actions 
are  suitable  for  some  purposes  and  not  for 
others  and  will  still  leave  unanswered  their 
desirability  as  a  vehicle  for  the  type  of  con- 
sumer relief  contemplated  under  this  bUl. 
There  Is  some  urgency  now  to  strengthen  the 
remedies  available  to  protect  consumers. 
There  is,  however,  no  urgency  to  select  this 


particular  device  with  all  of  Its  uncertainties, 
potential  abuses,  and  capability  for  clogging 
an  already  over-burden«l  court  system.  The 
public  should  be  aware  of  this  misplaced  en- 
thusiasm for  an  unrestrained  federal  class  ac- 
tion. It  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  consumer 
wrongs,  especially  the  hard-core  ghetto 
frauds,  such  as  bait  and  switch  tactics.  These 
consumer  abuses  are  engaged  In  by  fly-by- 
night  or  Judgment  proof  defendants  rather 
than  legitimate  business  enterprises." 

These  questions  remain  unanswered.  Un- 
tU  they  are  resolved,  we  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  vest  the  power  to  initiate  class  actions 
with  any  advocate,  regardless  of  his  com- 
petence or  motivation. 

Section  203.  as  reported,  still  offers  no  addi- 
tional remedy  to  the  Individual  coiLSumer 
who  has  been  damaged  by  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tive act  or  practice.  A  damaged  consumer 
must  stUl  meet  the  "diversity  of  citizenship" 
or  (lO.OOO  minimum  damage  requirements 
in  order  to  gain  8M:cess  to  the  federal  courts. 
Thus  the  consumer  Is  not  gaining  a  guaran- 
teed procedure  for  redress  of  damages. 

In  light  of  the  aforementioned  reasons  I 
intend  to  offer  a  Title  III  on  the  floor  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  986,  a  draft  of  which  Is 
attached  hereto,  which  would  authorize  a 
study  as  to  the  feaslbUity  of  the  development 
of  a  system  of  federal  small  claims  courts. 
This  system  of  courts  could  provide  the  most 
efllcient  and  effective  means  of  protecting  the 
American  consumer  against  fraud  or  decep- 
tion. They  would  make  available  to  con- 
sumers an  Immediate  and  inexpensive  means 
of  obtaining  redress  of  damages  resulting 
from  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 
This,  I  believe,  would  be  far  more  desirable, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  con- 
sumer, than  any  advocate  role  for  the  FTC. 

With  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal  and 
a  concurrent  elimination  of  section  203.  I 
would  consider  S.  986  a  major  triumph  for 
the  American  consumer,  and  a  new  perspec- 
tive in  the  federal  government's  role  in  i*- 
gard  to  American  business. 

The  other  major  area  of  controversy  in 
Title  II  concerned  what  is  now  section  206 
This  section  grants  to  th"  Commission  the 
authority  to  issue  legislative  rules  defining 
acts  or  practices  which  are  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive to  consumers.  These  rules  would 
have  the  force  of  law.  and  the  performance 
of  any  such  act  or  practice  would  be  a  per 
se  violation  of  the  rule. 

As  introduced,  this  provision  was  similar 
to  Title  I.  section  106  of  S.  3201.  I  strongly 
objected  to  this  provision  on  two  grounds. 
First.  I  had.  and  continue  to  have,  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  grant- 
ing legislative  power  to  the  PTC  It  Is  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  the  Commission  pos- 
sesses the  competence  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  make  rational  and  equitable  Judg- 
ments In  this  area. 

Congress.  In  effect,  would  be  delegating  to 
the  Commission  Its  own  authority  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  The 
Issue  thus  becomes  not  one  of  consumer 
relief,  but  whether  the  Congress  or  an  ap- 
pointed Commission  will  deflne  in  which 
areas  those  remedies  are  to  be  invoked.  The 
issues  Include  delicate  policy  decisions  which 
will  determine,  in  fact,  business  practices 
throughout  the  country.  This  is.  and  should 
remain,  the  prerogative  and  responslbUlty 
of  the  Congress.  Unfortunately.  I  have  been 
unable  to  convince  my  colleagues  of  my 
vierers. 

Second,  my  opposition  to  the  rule-making 
provision  contained  In  the  bill  as  introduced 
was  SLggravated  by  the  informal  and  ambigu- 
ous procedures  by  which  the  Commission 
was  to  issue  and  promulgate  the  legislative 
rules. 

The  procedure  for  rule-making  was  out- 
lined In  section  308  of  Title  II  as  introduced 
as  follows: 

"Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Ck>mmlsslon 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  the  Commission 
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shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  de- 
fining unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
In  a  manner  sufficiently  specific  to  reason- 
ably inform  affected  persons  of  the  acts  or 
practices  prohibited.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  be  promulgated  in  accordance 
with  Section  583  of  tlUe  S.  United  SUtea 
Code,  after  reasonable  notice,  an  opportunity 
for  interested  persons  to  participate  In  the 
rule-making  throiigh  submission  of  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments,  and,  if  requested, 
the  Commission  shall  hold  a  bearing  in 
which  interested  persons  shall  have  reason- 
able opportunity  to  present  the  same  orally 
in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  testimony 
In  any  such  hearing  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing,  shall  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
Commission,  and  together  with  written  sub- 
missions, shall  constitute  the  records.  Such 
record  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
After  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 
presented  upon  such  record,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  incorporate  in  any  rule  adopted 
a  concise  general  statement  of  its  basis  and 
purpoM.  When  any  such  trade  regulation 
rule  is  promulgated  and  becomes  final,  a 
subsequent  violation  thereof  shall  consti- 
tute an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice 
in  violation  of  section  5(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  review- 
able In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  accordance  with  chapter  7 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  In  addition  the 
reviewing  court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  agency  action,  findings  and  conclusions 
found  to  be  unsupported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence upon  the  record  as  herein  defined." 

It  was  obvious  to  me  that  legislative  rules 
should  not  be  Issued  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
cedure which  was  not  predetermined  and 
which  would  be  established  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission.  The  basic  right  of 
cross*ezamlnation  was  not  guaranteed.  The 
procedures  did  not  even  grant  the  same  rights 
available  to  a  defendant  in  a  suit  for  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  Commission's  rules.  I  felt 
that  under  these  conditions  we  would  be 
faced  by  an  autocratic  legislating  body. 

Accordingly  I  made  several  recommenda- 
tlona  as  to  a  more  formaliaed  procedure  for 
rule-making.  In  section  a06(3)  (i)  I  propoaed 
that  agency  hearings  be  held  in  accordance 
with  sections  666  and  667  of  Title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  amendment  was 
adopted,  and  U  incorporated  in  S.  9M  as 
reported. 

Finally,  in  order  that  policy  considera- 
tions in  regard  to  legislative  rules  would  not 
be  left  solely  to  the  Commission,  Senator 
Stevens  propoeed  an  amendment,  section  306 
(11).  which  provides  for  Congreesional  re- 
view of  all  legislative  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Commlaaion.  This  CongrBsslonal  review, 
Joined  with  the  Judicial  review  provided  for 
in  sections  306  (111)  and  (iv).  appears  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  to  insmw  that  the 
legislative  rule-making  authority  will  not 
be  abiised.  However,  as  a  policy  determina- 
tion, I  continue  to  object  to  the  legislative 
authority  granted  to  the  Commission  under 
this  Act. 

Although  I  support  and  embrace  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  S.  B86,  and  many  of  its 
provisions,  I  respectfully  xirge  the  Senate  to 
carefully  review  this  legislation  in  light  of 
questions  I  have  raised.  The  American  con- 
sumer must  be  protected,  collectively  and 
individually,  and  we  cannot  allow  specious 
propoeals  or  arguments  to  cause  us  to  em- 
brace a  solution  we  think  to  be  a  panacea, 
but  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  Pandora's 
box. 
TITLE  in — CONSUMER  REMEDIES  STUDY 

Sac.  301  (a)  The  Director  of  the  CMBoe  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  in  consultation  with  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  National  Institute  for  Con- 


sumer Justice  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"In«titute") ,  a  nonivoflt  corporation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  conduct  a  study  or 
studies  of  means  for  improving  the  grievance- 
solving  mechanisms  and  legal  remedies  of 
consumers,  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
following: 

(1)  methods  of  preventing  coosumM' 
grievances  from  arising  and  of  improving 
seller-buyer  and  debtor-creditor  relation- 
ships; 

(3)  existing  and  potential  v<d\intary  set- 
tlement procedures,  including  arbitration; 
and 

(3)  the  desirability  of  eetabliahment  of  a 
nationwide  system  of  small  claims  tribunals. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Consumer 
Alfaiis  shall,  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a  final  report 
on  such  study  or  studies  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  along  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  for  legislation. 

Sac.  303  (a)  The  Institute  and  each  recipi- 
ent of  a  contract  from  the  Institute  under 
this  title  shall  keep  such  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertak- 
ing supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative, shall  have  access  for  the  purpoee 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients 
of  any  funds  provided  under  this  title  as  are 
pertinent  to  the  disposition  and  \ise  of  such 
funds. 

Sbc.  303  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $600,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 


CXDNCLDSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  under  the  previous  order  has  ex- 
pired. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  9417.  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  366,  HJl.  0417,  a  bUl  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
ye«u-  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  under  a  time  limitation.  Whose  time 
will  the  quorum  be  charged  to  ? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  well  of  the  Senate  be 
cleared  and  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
business  is  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  H.R.  9417.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  two  hours  are  allotted  equal- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  and  to  me  on  the  bill,  with  30 
minutes  on  each  amendment  thereto,  to 
be  divided  equally.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  agreement  states 
that  there  will  be  two  hours  on  the  bill 
and  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
thereto.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  agreement  provides 
there  will  be  30  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  The  Sen- 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  OfB- 
cer. 

I  allot  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  my  opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  aiKl  agreed  to 
en  bloc;  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended,  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  and  that  no 
points  of  order  against  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "t76,080,000" 
and  insert  "•69,930,000". 

On  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word  "shops", 
strike  out  "•373,487,000"  and  Insert  "•374,- 
662.000". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "•71,866,000"  and  insert  "•71,- 
667,000". 

On  page  6,  line  10.  after  the  word  "con- 
tract", strike  out  "•37.306.000"  and  insert 
■»43,066.600";  and.  In  line  35.  after  the  word 
"Reclamation",  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further.  That  not  to  exceed  •3.728.500  shall 
be  for  assistance  to  the  East  Charles  Mix 
School  District  103,  Wagner,  South  Dakota, 
for  oonartruction  of  school  facilities:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  not  to  exceed  •1,048,000 
shall  be  for  construction  of  additional  high 
school  faciUties  on  the  Rocky  Boy  Indian 
Reservation,  Montana." 

On  page  7.  line  10.  after  "section  303", 
strike  out  "•25.000,000"  and  insert  "•36,- 
600,000". 
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On  page  10,  line  7.  after  the  word  "for", 
strike  out  "•3,999.000"  and  insert  "•3.949.- 
000". 

On  page  10.  line  18,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "•350,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•366,000,000";  in  line  23,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "•19,663,000"  and  insert 
"•33,663.000";  and,  in  Une  34,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  strike  out  "61,988,000"  and  Insert 
"•4,988,000". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "•233,000"  and  insert  "•396,000"; 
and.  in  line  33.  after  the  word  "Samoa", 
strike  out  "•21,637,000"  and  Insert  "•21  - 
699.000". 

On  page  14.  line  8,  after  the  word  "actlv- 
lUes".  strike  out  "•130,000,000"  and  insert 
"•131.176,000". 

On  page  16,  line  4,  after  the  word  "facil- 
ities", insert  a  comma  and  "including  the 
use  of  the  Oovernment-owned  site  donated 
for  the  Earth  Resources  Observation  Systems 
Data  Center  for  lease  construction". 

On  i>age  16,  line  30.  after  the  word  "sub- 
stitutes", strike  out  "•49,000.000"  and  insert 
••47,700,000". 

On  page  15.  line  24.  after  the  word  "law", 
strike  out  "•73,630,000"  and  insert  "^74  - 
630,000". 

On  page  17,  line  1,  after  "(74  Stat.  337)", 
strike  out  "•21,880,000"  and  insert  "•30,080,- 
000". 

On  page  17,  line  31,  after  the  word 
"Refuge,"  strike  out  "•64.794,000"  and  insert 
"•65,180,000". 

On  page   18,   at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
strike  out  "•6,235.000"  and  insert  "»7 ,890,000". 
On  page  20,  line  4,  strike  out  "•71,077,000" 
and  Insert  "•70,96 1,CKX)". 

On  page  20,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Serv- 
ice", strike  out  "•66.230,000"  and  insert 
"56,507.000".  and,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated.  Insert  a  comma  and  "Including 
not  to  exceed  650.000  for  reconstruction  of 
certain  streets  in  Harpers  Perry,  West 
Virginia". 

On  page  20,  line  23,  after  the  word  "rights", 
strike  out  "•37,849,000"  and  insert  "•39  - 
307,000" 

On  page  21.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "»18.500,000"  and  Insert  "^19  204  - 
000". 

On  page  21,  Une  18,  after  the  word  "values", 
strike  out  "•8,325,000"  and  insert  "•8,205  - 
000". 

On   page   22,   line   8,   after   the   word   "ex- 
oeodlng".    strike    out    "•60,000"    and    Insert 
"•100,000". 
On  page  23,  after  Une   15.  Insert 
Omcx  or  Salinx  Watkb 

SALmz  WATER  CONVKRSION 

For  expenses  neceeaary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1952.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq.) ,  authorizing 
studies  for  the  oonveirslon  of  saline  wa,ter  for 
beneficial  consumptive  usee.  Including  not 
to  exceed  •2,640,000  for  administration  and 
coordination  expenses  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  •27,025,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  S.  991.  Ninety-second  Con- 
gress, or  similar  legislation. 

On  page  23,  after  line  19,  strike  out: 

SALAJUXS  AND  KXPXNSKS   (SPECIAL  FORKIGN 
CURRXNCT  PROGRAM ) 

Pot  payment*  In  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  determine  to 
be  excess  to  the  nonnal  requirements  of  the 
Unlt«d  States,  for  neoeseary  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  as  authorized  by  law, 
•600,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  this  approprlatioa 
shall  be  available.  In  addition  to  other  appro- 
priations, to  such  office  for  paymen/te  in  the 
foregoing  currencies  (7  U.S.C.  1704) . 

On  page  26,  line  21,  after  the  word  "lands", 
strike  out  "•238,718,000"  and  Insert  '•236  - 
178,300". 


On  page  27,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Ivk'\ 
strike  out  "664,208,000"  and  Insert  "•51,686,- 
000". 

On  page  27,  line  31,  after  the  word  "ob- 
jectives", strUe  out  "•31,868,000"  and  insert 
"•31,731,200". 

On  page  33,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  •'•147,404,000"  and  Insert  "•158,- 
293,000". 

On  page  32,  line  11,  after  "(42  U.S.C. 
2004a)",  strike  out  "•20,389,000"  and  Insert 
"•36,400,000". 

On  page  34,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"amended",  strike  out  "•64,460,000"  and  In- 
sert "•53,460,000'';  and,  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "which",  strike  out  "621, - 
000,000"  and  Insert  "•20,000,000". 

On  page  36,  line  2,  strike  out  "•45.259,000" 
and  insert  "•44,681,000". 

On  page  36,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"change",  strike  out  "•1,300,000"  and  in- 
sert "•1,400,000". 

On  page  38,  line  23,  after  "5  UB.C.  3109", 
strike  out  "•565,000"  and  insert  "•696.- 
000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  now  in  the 
Chamber  and  Senators  who  may  join  us 
during  the  deliberations  on  the  bill,  a 
report  on  the  bill  is  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator,  and  under  the  desk  of  each 
Senator  there  will  be  foimd  3  green  vol- 
umes of  hearings  that  I  believe  contain 
about  4,000  pages.  These  are  records 
that  were  developed  during  the  course 
of  these  hearings.  ' 

At  this  time  I  particularly  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  who  is  in  the  Chamber, 
and  who  is  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Republican  side  on  the  Interior  appro- 
priation bill.  He  has  been  a  very  faith- 
ful attender.  This  has  been  his  first 
year  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to 
have  him  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
He  has  made  many  contributions  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  and  during  the 
markup,  and  now  as  we  submit  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Likewise  I  wish  to  particularly  salute 
Paul  Eaton,  who  is  here  at  my  left,  the 
majority  staff  member  on  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  He  has  been  handling 
Interior  appropriations  for  many  years 
and  he  was  the  strong  right  arm  of  Sen- 
ator Carl  Hayden  who  for  many  years 
handled  this  bill  and  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
also  wish  to  salute  Ed  King  who  does 
yeoman  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

We  had  wonderful  support  on  the  bill 
and  we  are  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  completed  our  hearings  before  any  of 
the  other  subcommittees  in  the  handling 
of  appropriation  bills. 

A  great  deal  of  our  success  in  moving 
forward  has  been  due  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  Congresswomsui  from 
Washington,  Mrs.  Hansen,  and  her  han- 
dling of  the  bill  and  sending  it  to  us  at 
as  an  early  a  date  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  make  a 
little  better  and  faster  disposal  of  this 
bill  because  it  would  be  extremely  help- 
ful for  all  agencies  to  know  by  July  1 
exactly  what  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
in  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  will  be  close 
to  that.  I  anticipate  that  after  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  finally  on  this  bill  in  one 


form  or  another,  and  sent  it  to  the  House, 
that  we  can  be  in  conference  with  them 
in  the  next  week  or  10  days  and  com- 
plete our  legislative  action  on  the  bill  and 
have  it  ready  to  send  to  the  President  by 
the  end  of  this  month  or  early  in  August, 
and  certainly  before  our  August  6  recess. 
Next  year  we  will  try  to  do  even  a  little 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  as  in- 
dicated on  page  1  of  its  report,  con- 
sidered budget  estimates  in  the  amount 
of  $2,385,231,035,  including  indefinite  ap- 
propriations of  receipts  and  amounts 
necessary  to  liquidate  contract  authority, 
for  the  agencies  emd  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  for  related 
agencies  listed  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port. Excluded  from  this  bill  are  the 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
research  on  underground  electric  trans- 
mission. All  of  these  items  wUl  be  in- 
cluded in  the  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations  bill. 

The  subcconmittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee recommend  total  appropriations 
of  $2,417,839,035,  which  is  $67,694,000 
more  than  the  House  allowance,  and  is 
$32,608,000  more  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates. 

Included  in  the  amount  are  $30,025,000 
in  budget  estimates  not  considered  by  the 
House.  Of  the  total  recommendation. 
$1,610,525,500  are  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  sum  $47,241,500  more  than 
the  House  allowance,  and  $5,509,500  less 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

The  committee's  recommendations 
provide  major  increases  over  allowances 
in  the  House  bill  in  the  following  in- 
stances: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  $6,825,500. 
of  which  $1,175,000  is  for  education  and 
welfare  and  $5,849,500  is  for  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  facilities,  primar- 
ily schools. 

Land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
$16,000,000. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, $2,051,000. 

National  Park  Service  construction. 
$1,458,000. 

Office  of  Saline  Water,  $27,025,000,  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization.  The 
House  did  not  consider  this  estimate  be- 
cause authorizing  legislation  had  not 
been  acted  on.  This  authorization  has 
now  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  I  believe  it  was  approved  in  con- 
ference and  was  sent  to  the  President 
yesterday.  So,  with  his  final  wproval,  it 
will  not  be  an  uncertain  item  in  the  bill. 
For  the  Indian  Health  Service,  $27 
million,  which  provides  a  total  of  more 
than  ^1  million  over  the  budget  re- 
quested. Of  the  Increase  over  the  budget. 
$10,880,000  is  for  additional  staffing, 
contract  medical  care,  equipment,  and 
supplies  and  $16,111,000  is  for  hospital 
and  sanitation  facilities. 

The  committee  recommends  decreases, 
more  or  less  minor  in  total,  in  the 
amounts  allowed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  Geological  Sur- 
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vey,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  For- 
est Service,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill  as 
recommended  provides  well  for  the  vari- 
ous activities,  especially  for  the  educa- 
tion and  health  of  the  Indian  population 
of  the  country. 

During  the  course  of  our  deliberations, 
more  than  385  amendments  to  the  House 
bill  were  considered.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
activities  Included  in  this  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  as  reported  provides  for  the 
continued  and  Increased  development  of 
the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  approved  as  it 
was  reported  to  the  committee. 

I  might  say  the  main  thrust  of  this  bill 
was  directed  toward  helping  the  deplor- 
able conditions  in  which  we  nnd  the  In- 
dian population  of  our  country  today.  A 
great  deal  of  the  money  in  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  upgrade  not  only  educa- 
tional facilities  but  sanitation  facilities 
in  the  home.  This  is  something  that  has 
been  long  neglected.  It  is  considerably 
over  the  budget  item,  some  $35  million 
to  $40  million  over  the  budget.  In  this 
particular  area.  I  would  hope  we  could 
sustain  the  greater  part  of  that  amount 
in  conference,  because  there  Is  a  great 
need,  a  need  that  cries  out  for  Immediate 
help,  and  it  cazmot  longer  be  delayed. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 
We  submitted  this  bill  to  careful  scru- 
tiny. We  had  the  full  attendance  of  our 
subcommittee  and  a  majority  of  the  full 
committee  at  the  time  we  went  over  the 
bill.  As  can  be  noted  from  the  hearing 
record,  it  embraces  some  4.000  pages  of 
testimony  from  witnesses,  private,  pub- 
lic, government,  all  up  and  dovm  the  line. 
So  I  think  It  is  a  well-balanced  bill.  I 
think  we  can  sustain  much  of  it  in  con- 
ference. There  will  be  some  give-and-take 
In  conference,  as  there  always  Is.  but  I 
think  the  bill  will  continue  to  move 
America  ahead. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  committee  has 
done  a  great  job,  and  we  are  all  deeply 
Indebted  to  the  chairman,  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  rank- 
ing minority  member,  who,  in  a  sense, 
took  my  own  place  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  considering  this  biU  and 
doing  this  very  fine  work.  I  know  the  la- 
bor which  is  involved.  When  I  use  the 
word  "gratitude,"  I  understand  what  It 
means  in  terms  of  the  hours  and  days 
spent. 

My  own  interest  is  very  real  and  very 
great,  as  I  offered  the  first  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1949,  and  worked  from  then  until  1965 
to  get  it  enacted. 

Bdr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  that 
portion  of  this  appropriations  measure 
which  sets  aside  funds  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. In  so  doing,  I  want  to  emphasize 
my  great  respect  for  the  chairman  of 
the    Appropriations    Subcommittee   on 


Interior  and  Related  Agencies  and  for 
my  colleague,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  minority  side.  Both  Seimtor  Bxbu 
and  Senator  Pncr  have  given  long  hours 
of  exacting  and  sympathetic  study  to  the 
complex  needs  of  the  arts  and  himianls- 
tlc  studies  in  our  coimtry. 

So,  I  note  with  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  cut  of  $1 
million  from  the  budget  of  the  National 
Elndowment  for  the  Arts;  and  of  %2  mil- 
litm  for  the  Humanities. 

The  President  asked  for — and  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved — a 
budget  of  $30  million  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  same 
amount  for  the  National  Elndowment  for 
the  Humanities.  These  amounts  would  be 
just  about  double  the  budgets  for  fiscal 
1971.  The  President,  in  effect,  called  for 
full  funding  of  the  two  endowments  at 
the  level  authorized  by  the  Congress  last 
year. 

I  regret  especially  the  cut  in  funds  for 
the  arts  which  has  been  recommended 
by  the  committee,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Arts  Endowment  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  far  more  for  each  tax 
dollar  than  almost  any  agency  in  the 
federal  system. 

The  Arts  Endowment,  through  cau- 
tious and  consistently  soimd  fiscal  plan- 
ning, has  created  a  record  which  ought 
to  be  the  envy  of  every  Government 
agency,  for  it  has  used  limited  fimds  to 
create  new  and  greatly  expanded  re- 
sources in  Its  field.  By  law.  each  dollar 
provided  by  the  Endowment  for  Insti- 
tutional support  is  granted  on  at  least  a 
1-to-l  matching  basis.  In  actual  practice, 
nearly  every  dollar  obligated  by  the  Arts 
Endowment  has  generated  between  $3  Vz 
to  $4  in  additional  funds  for  the  euls 
from  private  sources,  philanthropic 
foundations,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Even  purely  as  an  investment,  the 
Arts  Endowment  deserves  every  penny 
the  Congress  can  provide  for  it. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  economy.  I 
know  the  enormous  pressures  now  exist- 
ing within  our  economic  structure.  And 
I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
burdens  placed  upon  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  find  reasonable  ways  to 
minimize  the  costs  of  government. 

Yet  I  know,  too.  that  this  is  one  area  in 
which  the  Congress  can  iU  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  rational  pleas  for  assistance 
which  are  coming  from  almost  every  arts 
organization.  Individual  American  artists 
and  from  thousands  of  citizens  in  every 
State  and  region  in  our  country.  The 
truth  is  that  the  $1  million  decrease,  if  it 
were  to  be  restored  in  the  appropriation 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
vided, could  create  an  tulditional  $3  mil- 
lion for  the  arts  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  And,  in  so  doing,  it  could  have  a 
more  profoimd  and  beneficial  effect  on 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  than  many 
of  the  appr(H>rlatlons  approved  by  the 
Congress  at  far  higher  levels. 

The  needs  of  the  arts  organizations  in 
our  country  are  rapidly  accelerating— 
and  for  excellent  reasons.  According  to 
the  Association  of  American  Museums. 


the  total  number  of  visits  to  museums 
during  1970  was  650  million — more  than 
2^2  times  the  total  number  of  individu- 
als in  the  Nation. 

Throughout  the  country,  our  arts  in- 
stitutions and  our  individual  artists  are 
resiMnding  readily  to  Increasing  de- 
mands for  their  talents  and  their  serv- 
ices. Poets  and  painters,  sculptors  and 
dancers,  actors  and  musicians  are  be- 
coming actively  involved  with  the  pub- 
lic education  system  and  they  are  pro- 
ducing astonishing  results  among  our 
children  and  their  teachers. 

Today's  symphony  orchestras  have  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  the  everyday  life 
in  their  communities,  plajring  concerts 
in  the  perks  during  the  summer,  visiting 
schools  for  performances  and  conduct- 
ing seminars  for  student  musicians 
throughout  the  year. 

So,  too,  are  our  regional  professional 
theaters,  our  museimis,  and  our  dance 
companies. 

Through  endowment  programs  such  as 
assistance  to  the  symphony  orchestras, 
the  whole  field  of  music  education  is 
being  vastly  augmoited  in  some  commu- 
nities. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  47 
percent  of  the  grants  made  by  the  en- 
dowment to  orchestras  this  past  year 
were  for  programs  oriented  directly  to- 
ward young  people,  either  in  the  schools 
or  in  special  concerts. 

Through  endowment-aided  touring 
programs,  such  as  those  fimded  through 
the  Federation  of  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  have  an  opportimlty 
never  enjoyed  before  to  see  the  major, 
professional  arts  companies  of  the 
United  States.  This  past  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Denver  Symphony  played  con- 
certs not  only  in  Lander  and  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  but  was  also  heard  In  a 
special  concert  by  the  men  in  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Penitentiary  at  Rawlins. 
Similar  touring  programs  took  the  St. 
Paul  Chamber  Orchestra  to  Highland 
Park.  HI.,  and  Marion,  Ohio,  and  en- 
abled the  orchestra  to  conduct  in-d^th 
residency  visits  to  Mankato  and  Winona. 
Minn.,  and  in  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Without  exception,  it  appears,  the 
managers  and  members  of  our  symphony 
orchestras  agree  that  support  from  the 
National  Ehdowment  for  the  Arts  has 
made  the  difference  between  severe  fi- 
nancial difficulty  and  the  kind  of  tenta- 
tive stability  which  has  enabled  them  to 
continue  extremely  worthwhile  commu- 
nity progrtuns.  In  Detroit,  for  Instance, 
the  orchestra,  with  the  aid  of  an  endow- 
ment grant,  was  able  to  perform  a  series 
of  30  inner-city  school  programs.  Had 
additional  fimds  been  available,  the  or- 
chestra could  have  raised  that  total  to 
50  appearances.  Similar  grants  made  it 
possible  for  the  Chicago  Symphony  to 
expand  its  public  service  program,  tour- 
ing to  five  additional  Illinois  commu- 
nities, for  the  Cleveland  Symphony  to  in- 
augurate its  outstanding  satellite  per- 
formance and  service  program  in  neigh- 
boring towns  and  cities  and  for  the  Bal- 
timore Symphony  to  expand  Its  regional 
program  throughout  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 
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To  fully  imderstand  the  significance  of 
the  budget  the  Arts  Etadowment  sub- 
mitted for  this  fiscal  year,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  at  some  of  the  programs  the  En- 
dowment hopes  to  carry  out.  This  year, 
for  instance,  increased  funds  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  agency  to  Initiate  a  sig- 
nificant museimi  assistance  program  for 
special  exhibitions,  curatorial  training, 
conservation,  and  the  purchase  of  work 
by  American  artists  for  the  first  time. 
On  a  modest,  trial  basis  during  this  past 
year,  the  Endowment  reached  79  muse- 
ums in  33  States. 

Although  it  has  recognized  the  vitality 
of  community-based  arts  organizations 
from  its  beginning,  the  Endowment  has 
been  unable  to  establish  a  program  in 
this  area  at  a  meaningful  level  until  this 
year.  These  are  projects  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  demands  people  are  now 
putting  on  the  arts,  projects  which  di- 
rectly involve  thousands  of  young  chil- 
dren and  adults  in  commimities  across 
the  Nation. 

Additional  funding  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Endowment,  working  with 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  arts 
councils  which  now  exist  in  each  of  the 
50  States — to  expand  a  highly  successful 
program  placing  professional  creative 
artists  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
country.  Surely,  if  there  is  one  invest- 
ment worth  making  this  year.  It  is  in  this 
significant  effort  to  increase  creativity  in 
our  schools  and  restore  some  flexibility 
to  our  education  systems. 

Most  of  our  major  arts  institutions  are 
in  serious  financial  difficulty.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  the  brilliant  Alvin  Alley 
Dance  Co.  was  nearly  forced  to  disband 
and  only  through  last-minute  efforts  was 
this  prevented.  Later,  the  company  went 
on  a  triumphal  tour  of  Morocco,  Algeria. 
Tunisia,  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and 
England  where  Its  performers  were  wide- 
ly hailed  as  our  finest  ambassadors. 

Confronted  by  increasing  demsmds  on 
their  services  and  facilities,  sharply  ris- 
ing attendance  accompanied  by  mush- 
rooming costs,  many  of  our  major  mu- 
seums are  being  forced  to  cut  back  their 
staffs,  reduce  the  number  of  rooms  avail- 
able for  public  visits  and  overextend 
their  security  systems.  As  a  result,  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  the  Arts,  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  museums,  has  been  forced 
to  close  a  third  of  its  galleries  to  the  pub- 
lic because  it  Isuiks  funds  for  proper  se- 
curity. And  right  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  is  imable 
to  insure  its  valuable  collection  and  fa- 
cilities because  of  Inadequate  security. 

No  matter  where  we  turn,  public  de- 
mand for  the  arts  is  Increasing — but  so 
are  the  costs  of  providing  those  services 
the  (tec^ile  want  and  need. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  has  discouraged 
arts  organizations  from  making  applica- 
tions for  funds  unless  there  was  a  real 
prospect  for  assistance,  the  number  of 
applications  received  by  the  Endowment 
in  legitimate  fields,  in  which  programs 
were  operative,  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  past  2  years. 

In  fiscal  1970.  for  instance,  the  Arts 
EIndowment  received  a  total  of  1.383  ap- 
plications totaling  $26  million  in  re- 
quests. This  past  year,  in  fiscal  year  1971, 


the  total  number  of  applications  rose  to 
2,070  and  the  amount  of  those  requests 
was  $54.5  million. 

Of  that  total.  Endowment  officials  es- 
timate that  no  less  than  90  percent  rep- 
resented legitimate  pleas  for  assistance 
from  organizations  and  individuals  who 
were  simply  responding  to  the  increasing 
demands  being  placed  upon  them  by  the 
people  they  were  serving. 

Quite  clearly,  the  needs  of  the  arts — 
and  the  demand  of  our  people  for  the 
arts — are  demonstrably  growing. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  convinced  that 
even  the  modest  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  is  undesirable;  in  the  light  of 
the  Endowment's  productive  use  of  its 
funds,  and  on  its  record  of  encourag- 
ing far  greater  distribution  of  the  arts 
to  every  American  citizen  who  wants  to 
enjoy  them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  have  been  in  this 
body  long  enough  to  know  of  his  initia- 
tive in  this  field  and  his  persistence.  As 
he  well  knows,  in  the  early  years  ob- 
taining appropriations  for  either  the  arts 
or  the  humanities  was  almost  impossible. 
At  one  time  it  looked  like  the  task  was 
almost  hopeless.  But  we  did  salvage  a 
small  simi  at  the  beginning,  and  the  sum 
began  to  Increase.  This  year  it  was  at  its 
all-time  high.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
program  has  its  detractors.  I  suppose  any 
program  has.  But  it  seems  to  me,  on  bal- 
ance, it  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 

I  was  privileged,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  have  worked  with  the 
predecessors  in  office  of  the  present  two. 
Roger  Stevens  made  great  contributions 
in  the  field  of  the  arts,  and  Bamaby 
Keeney,  from  Brown  Univerity  in  Rhode 
Island,  made  great  contributions  to  the 
humanities.  Today  we  have  Mr.  Edger- 
ton  as  head  of  the  humanities,  and  the 
dynamic — and  I  underscore  the  word — 
Nancy  Hanks  in  direction  of  the  activi- 
ties on  the  arts.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  interested  person  in  this  field  than 
Nancy  Hanks.  I  hear  from  her  regulaj-ly 
by  telephone  and  by  letter.  She  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  nationwide  aspects 
of  this  program. 

I  suppose  it  should  be  noted  that  with 
respect  to  every  project  covered  in  these 
4,000  pages  of  hearings  we  received  more 
mall  in  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties than  for  any  other  area.  I  think  it 
means  something.  Some  of  it  undoubt- 
edly was  inspired  by  those  who  had  re- 
ceived the  fruits  of  the  money,  but.  more 
pexticularly,  I  think  it  Is  evidence  of 
the  Interest  in  the  arts  and  himumltles 
in  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
sign,  and  I  think  it  speaks  well  for  this 
program. 

The  reduction  made  by  the  committee 
in  this  respect  was  very  minimal.  There 
are  new  programs  involved  in  the  cate- 
gories under  the  arts  heading.  I  think  an 
adjustment  can  be  made  in  the  new 
programs.  Sometimes  I  think  It  Is  better 
to  let  them  start  a  little  slower  than  at 
the  full  level. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  ultimate  level 
of  this  appropriation  goes.  I  think  it  will 
go  higher,  because  it  does  have  substan- 


tial State  participation  and  increasing 
State  participation,  but,  more  particular- 
ly, as  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  the 
private  money  that  goes  into  the  arts  and 
humanities  is  a  tremendous  sum,  with- 
out which  we  could  not  do  very  much. 

I  appreciate  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  We  will  do  the 
best  we  can  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  my  counterpart  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  still  on  the 
fioor,  I  would  like  to  c<Mnpliment  him  for 
his  comments  about  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. As  I  have  said  many  times  in 
this  Chamber,  we  go  through  phases  in 
this  country.  For  a  period  of  years,  so  long 
as  money  was  for  science  and  technology, 
that  had  the  highest  priority.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  who  felt  there  was  a  true 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  to  play 
in  the  field  of  education  fought  in  the 
vineyards  to  try  to  get  assistance  *rom 
the  main  preempter  of  the  sources  of 
the  money  which  came  in  the  form  of 
internal  revenues,  and  to  divert  some  of 
it  to  what  we  thought  was  the  highest 
priority  In  the  country,  namely,  assist- 
ance to  improve  education. 

We  were  looked  upon  as  radicals  back 
in  those  days.  I  was  advised  time  and 
again,  "Don't  ever  mention  this  when 
you  nm  for  office;  you  will  be  booed  off 
the  stage  downstate  Illinois  for  being 
too  radical  about  wanting  Federal  as- 
sistance for  education." 

But  then  along  came  sputnik,  and 
suddenly  if  you  could  wrap  up  aid  to 
education  with  fighting  communism  and 
having  an  American  sputnik — for  which 
we  created  the  Defense  Education  Act — 
then  Federal  aid  to  education  was  all 
right,  as  long  as  somehow  we  could  beat 
out  the  Russians. 

Those  of  us  who  believed  In  it  did  not 
care  xmder  what  cloak  we  did  it;  we 
were  willing  to  wrap  it  in  anything  so 
long  as  the  principle  was  established 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  a  part, 
at  least,  of  this  tremendous  Federal 
budget  to  go  into  education  and  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  education. 

We  went  through  that  phase,  where 
anything  needec  for  rrfiysics.  chemistry, 
mathematics,  or  the  teaching  of  forei^ 
languages  was  all  right  for  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Now  we  are  going  through 
a  phase  where  the  biological  sciences 
have  a  high  priority,  the  health  needs  of 
the  country  are  paramount,  and  the 
magnificent  work  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  in  this 
field,  where  he  has  been  laboring  tot 
years,  he  is  now  suddenly  finding  is  a 
popular  issue,  and  that  the  need  he  has 
been  talking  about  for  many  years  is 
recognised  as  very  great. 

So,  too,  there  are  Members  of  this  dls- 
Ungiiished  body  who  have  been  working 
to  try  to  get  the  social  sciences  a  higher 
priority,  feeling  that  man,  having  uaed 
all  his  resources  to  try  to  destroy  him- 
self through  developments  In  the  physical 
sciences,  ought  to  begin  to  try  to  under- 
stand himself  better.  In  the  hope  that 
thus  we  may  keep  from  destroying  our- 
selves. 
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I  believe  it  is  right  and  proper,  at  this 
time,  that  the  humanities  and  the  arts 
should  receive  the  kind  of  attention.  The 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
is  not  a  newcomer  to  this  field.  He  has 
long  supported  the  arts  and  humanities: 
he  has  long  supported  the  concept  that 
there  Is  catalytic  role  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  £uid  should  play.  We 
are  not  in  any  way  saying  we  should  pre- 
empt the  voluntarism  that  has  made 
the  arts  and  humanities  in  this  country 
great.  What  we  are  putting  In  Is  seed 
money,  incentive  money,  and  more  im- 
portantly, we  are  putting  the  moral 
force  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Oov- 
emment  behind  this  effort,  in  saying  we 
wamt  to  raise  in  priority  the  humanities 
and  the  arts. 

And  what  a  magnificent  time  to  do  it. 
The  distinguished  members  of  our  sub- 
committee, including  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  (Mr.  Young)  ,  saw  the 
need  for  restoring  Ford's  Theater,  right 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  we  see  it, 
the  Capital  must  itself  have  broad  atten- 
tion in  the  area  of  the  arts.  Now  we  are 
building  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  that  was  started  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  as  a  national  institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
where  we  have  had  continuing  leader- 
ship with  Roger  Stevens,  who  has  seen 
the  great  need  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  such  an  institution.  We  are  giving  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. 

So  it  is  perfectly  proper,  then,  that 
we  should  increase  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities this  year.  I  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  leadership  taken  by 
President  Nixon,  not  just  in  asking  his 
daughter  to  serve  as  a  trustee  for  the 
Kennedy  Center— we  are  delighted  to 
have  her  serve  with  us  there — but  also  in 
requesting  a  substantial  increase,  at  a 
time  when  our  budget  Is  under  a  strain, 
in  the  amount  provided  for  the  arts  and 
humanities.  The  administration  request 
to  virtually  double  last  year's  budget  for 
this  purpose  wsis  not  met  with  dismay 
by  Congress,  but  was,  for  the  most  part, 
supported  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  has  been  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported in  the  Senate.  The  increase  in  ap- 
propriations from  $26,310,000  last  year 
to  a  budget  request  of  $56,561,000  this 
year  for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  was  greeted  not 
with  dismay  but  with  pleasure  by  our 
committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  pared  out 
$2  million,  tmd  cut  it  back  to  $54,460,000. 
and  our  own  committee  cut  it  back  an- 
other $1  million.  There  probably  was  no 
area  where  we  spent  more  time  in  the 
subcommittee  discussing  a  budget  reduc- 
tion, because  I  was  disappointed  to  see 
any  cut  made  in  the  budget.  I  felt  we 
should  fully  support  the  overall  effort. 
But  In  this  area,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  a  $2  million  cut  be  made,  I  was  most 
appreciative  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, who  then  said,  "Well,  let  us  just 
cut  a  million  dollars  out,  and  let  us  give 
Namcy  Hanks  the  lead  in  saying  where  it 
should  be  done.  She  will,  of  course,  defer 
to  her  Council,  but  let  us  try  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  not  hurt  any  pro- 
grams." 


I  was  particularly  pleased  that  we  left 
the  full  $4  million  in  for  museums.  Here 
is  an  illustration  of  where  the  arts  are 
being  put  under  tremendous  pressure — 
with  all  the  pressure  of  inflationary  cost 
increases  they  are  bearing  right  now, 
they  have  a  problem  of  crime,  with  thefts 
and  defacing  of  works  of  art;  they  must 
maintain  better  surveillance  over  those 
priceless  treaisures  in  museiuns  all  over 
the  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
must  cope  with  a  vast  increase  in  at- 
tendance. 

At  this  time,  to  have  $4  million  set 
aside  for  museums  is  not  just  impor- 
tant from  the  money  standpoint — be- 
cause it  is  a  very  small  amount,  against 
the  overall  budget  for  museums  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars;  I  think  the 
total  ranges  in  the  area  of  some  $600  mil- 
hon — but  it  is  important  from  the  incen- 
tive standpoint  and  the  moral  standpoint 
that  the  moral  force  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  is  going  to  be  put  behind  this 
effort,  that  they  are  not  forgotten,  that 
we  recognize  they  have  been  the  founda- 
tions and  bastions  of  the  arts  in  this 
country.  We  recognize  that  the  problems 
they  are  trying  to  cope  with  are  great 
indeed,  and  we  wish  to  give  them  every 
possible  encouragement. 

So  I  trust  that  Congress  is  going  to 
show  its  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  that  this  is  not  the  end  but 
the  beginning  of  our  underwriting  of  the 
arts  and  humanities.  I  believe  this  is  very 
important  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
just  a  few  personal  comments  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Iowa  will  permit. 

I  came  on  this  committee  without  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  in  this  area.  In- 
terior appropriations  deal  largely  with 
our  national  parks.  We  do  not  have  a 
single  national  park  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; we  are  one  of  five  States,  and  cer- 
tainly the  largest  State,  which  does  not 
have.  But  I  felt  it  was  important,  in  an 
era  when  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  preservation  of  the  heritage  that  has 
been  given  to  us  in  these  wonderful 
physical  resources  available  to  us  all. 
that  someone  from  the  densely  popu- 
lated areas  that  also  benefit  from  the 
use  of  these  wonderful  facilities  should 
take  an  interest  in  them. 

I  would  first  like  to  state  how  pleased 
I  am  with  the  chairman's  understanding 
of  my  own  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
area,  and  his  willingness  to  be  patient 
and  thoughtful  in  working  with  me  to  see 
that  I  improved  my  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. Also.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend Paul  Eaton,  a  member  of  our  staff, 
for  the  thought  and  effort  he  has  put  into 
my  own  education. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed — and  I 
have  expressed  this  privately  to  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — with  how 
well  service  on  an  appropriations  sub- 
committee gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
firsthand  the  strength  of  knowledge,  the 
dedication,  the  interest,  and  the  work 
that  goes  on  down  in  the  boilerrooms, 
one  almost  say,  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  television  reporters  and  cameras 
are  not  present  at  these  hearings.  Tliey 
drone  on  day  after  day.  and  yet  those 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  the  time  and 
Interest  to  go  through  the  volumes  here 


on  our  desks  can  see  that,  in  project  after 
project,  Senator  Bible  has  demonstrated 
his  profound  and  deep  knowledge  and 
his  concern  that  every  single  one  of  these 
great  national  treasures  that  we  possess 
Is  preserved,  enhanced,  improved,  and 
made  and  kept  available  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  was  also  very  much  impressed  with 
the  interest  that  our  colleagues  have  in 
putting  in  projects  affecting  their  States. 
They  are  not  reticent,  hesitant,  nor  shy 
about  asking  for  Federal  funds  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  some  of  our  Federal 
projects  that  exist  in  their  States.  In 
fact,  385  amendments  were  proposed  by 
our  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate:  55 
Senators  proposed  258  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

I  wondered  how  our  chairman  would 
cope  with  this  problem  and  maintain 
the  wonderful  relationships  he  has  with 
his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  still 
have  to  say  "No"  so  many  times.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  to  say  "No"  in  a  more 
pleasant  way  and  yet  with  greater  firm- 
ness. He  enabled  and  asked  the  Senators 
to  rate  their  own  requests  by  priority. 
He  gave  great  cognizance  to  their  own 
sense  of  priority,  as  to  what  they  felt 
important,  but  he  added  to  it  and 
matched  It  with  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  those  national  parks,  for- 
ests, national  monuments,  whatever  they 
may  be,  to  the  general  public  and  the 
general  interest. 

I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  balance 
that,  for  the  most  part.  Senators  are 
99  percent  assured  that  what  has  been 
done  Is  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  it  may 
go  a  little  higher  than  that. 

I  also  should  like  to  state  publicly  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  understand  and  to 
know  as  much  as  our  chairman  knows 
about  the  projects  without  visiting  them. 
I  was  pleased  by  his  indication  of  will- 
ingness to  visit  some  of  the  projects  that 
are  coming  up  in  the  future. 

I  will  comment  a  little  later  on  the 
projects  In  which  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested, but  at  this  time  I  simply  wish 
to  state  that  I  fully  concur  with  the 
statement  and  the  proposals  that  we 
are  making  to  the  Senate.  There  may  be 
some  slight  differences  of  opinion.  I 
understand  one  pending  amendment  will 
need  some  clarification. 

The  only  other  area  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  some  detail  Is  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  Indian  Affairs. 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  problems 
of  Indians,  not  only  as  they  relate  to 
the  moral  obligation  this  country  has  to 
Indians  who  live  on  reservations  and 
the  disgraceful  conditions  to  which  we. 
as  a  nation,  have  committed  them  to  live, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  problems 
of  Indians  in  the  urban  areas. 

There  are  approximately  700,000  In- 
dians in  the  United  States,  with  approx- 
imately 250,000  of  them — some  would 
guess  almost  as  high  as  50  percent — liv- 
ing in  urban  areas.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  1980,  75  percent  of  all  American  In- 
dians may  be  living  in  urban  areas.  Be- 
tween 16,000  and  20,000  Indians  live  In 
the  city  of  Chicago  alone,  and  they  live 
between  fashionable  Lake  Shore  Drive 
on  one  side  and  an  area  populated  by  Ap- 
palachian migrants  on  the  other.  Ap- 
proximately 60,000  Indians  live  in  Los 
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Angeles,  in  the  confines  of  that  one  ur- 
ban area. 

In  his  July  8,  1970,  message  on  In- 
dian problems.  President  Nixon  said  that 
the  Indian  is  the  most  deprived  and  iso- 
lated minority  in  America.  On  virtually 
every  scale  of  measurement — employ- 
ment, income,  education,  health — the 
condition  of  the  Indian  ranks  on  the 
bottom.  Unemployment  among  Indians 
is  10  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  average  age  of  death  of  the 
American  Indian  is  44,  one-third  lower 
than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
only  area  I  have  recently  visited  where 
it  is  lower  is  India,  where  it  is  substan- 
tially lower.  To  think  that  our  own 
American  Indians  could  live  in  such  con- 
ditions of  poor  health,  such  poor  living 
conditions,  that  the  age  level  they  are 
able  to  achieve  is  one-third  lower  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
school  dropout  rate  is  twice  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Three-fourths  of 
our  urban  Indians  live  in  extreme  pov- 
erty. 

This  is  one  statement  of  fact  that  I 
think  is  the  most  shocking  of  all:  At 
present,  one-half  of  the  Indians  who  mi- 
grate to  the  city,  who  come  to  the  city 
to  leave  the  destitute  conditions  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  hoping  to  find  a 
better  life  someplace  else,  that  has 
opened  up  many  areas  of  promise  for 
many  Americans,  return  to  the  reserva- 
ticn,  usually  sadder,  poorer,  and  much 
more  frustrated  than  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  five  special  problems  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  faces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Special   Problems 

(1)  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  Is 
that  of  locating  and  identifying  urban  In- 
dians. 

( 2 )  A  frequent  complaint  at  the  field  hear- 
ings Is  that  urban  Indians  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  existing  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal services  and  programs  because  of  a  wide- 
spread belief  on  the  part  of  social  welfare 
workers  themselves  that  these  Indians  are 
already  taken  care  of  by  BIA  and  thus  are 
ineligible  for  further  help. 

(3)  The  background  of  these  Indians 
poorly  equips  them  for  city  life  and  particu- 
larly school  life.  Language  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences often  prove  Insuperable  barriers  to 
a  successful  adjustment  In  school  unless  the 
school  is  specially  equipi>ed  to  provide  spe- 
cial guidance,  tutoring,  counselling,  etc.; 

(4)  But  school  funds  are  short  and  John- 
son O'Malley  money  Is  not  available  to  city 
schools  removed  from  the  reservation  area. 
Some  form  of  PX.  874  "Impacted  areas" 
money  should  perhaps  be  available  to  help 
those  schools  with  high  concentrations  of 
Indians. 

(6)  The  Indians  themselves  have  under- 
taken some  very  commendable  self-help  ef- 
forts and  have  established  urban  centers  In 
cities  like  Los  Angeles,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Minneapolis.  Unfortunately,  these  centers 
often  lack  money  and  have  not  been  entirely 
successful  In  getting  Federal  help.  They  also 
are  hampered  by  the  same  fragmentation  of 
Federal  programs  which  makes  It  difficult  for 
anyone  to  cut  through  the  red  tape. 

Mr.  PERCY.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
challenges  and  these  are  the  kinds  of 
problems  we  faced  In  our  hearings,  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to  those 


hearings.  We  heard  expert  witnesses.  I 
should  like  to  commend  particularly  the 
wife  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris). 
Mrs.  Harris  gave  some  very  moving  testi- 
mony, backed  by  firsthand  knowledge: 
and  it  was  this  kind  of  testimony  that 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
increase  substantially  the  appropria- 
tions being  made  for  Indian  health  and 
housing  and  for  the  care  of  Indians.  We 
do  so  feeling  that  we  have  just  made 
a  major  step  forward  in  an  area  that 
should  have  high  priority. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee,  I  com- 
mend the  full  committee,  and  partic- 
ularly I  commend  Senator  Bible  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  We  offer  excuses 
to  no  one  for  increasing  a  budget,  even 
in  tight  fiscal  circumstances,  when  the 
need  is  so  urgent  and  great,  and  when 
the  hearings — which  are  available  for 
all  Senators  to  read — indicate  this  great 
need. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  overly  gen- 
erous remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  worked  with  him  and  to  have  his 
vast  knowledge  and  experience  in  many 
fields  not  particularly  related  to  the 
Indian  problem.  He  has  some  first-hand 
knowledge  of  that  problem  from  his 
Chicago  experiences. 

We  have  tried  to  be  responsive  to 
those  needs.  The  Indians  of  our  country 
have  problems  everywhere,  whether  it  is 
in  the  rural  areas  or  in  the  urban  areas. 
We  have  not  faced  up  to  those  needs. 
We  have  gone  partly  along  the  way  and 
have  been  somewhat  helpful,  and  I  hope 
that,  as  we  continue,  we  can  be  much 
more  helpful. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  great  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  conservation  and  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  particularly 
in  the  parks  areas. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  national 
park  in  the  State  of  Dlinois,  but  the 
Indiana  Dimes  National  Seashore  is  used 
about  95  percent  of  the  time  by  the 
people  of  the  Chicago  area,  because  of  its 
closeness  to  that  area.  It  is  a  beautiful 
area  on  the  Indiana  Dunes.  It  is  on  Lake 
Michigan,  just  out  of  Gary,  Ind.  I  think 
we  have  done  very  well  in  acquiring  that 
land.  I  hope  we  csm  complete  it  as  a 
result  of  the  money  that  is  in  this  bill  this 
year  for  that  purpose.  We  have  started 
development,  and  we  have  the  planning 
money  in  there,  as  mentioned  to  us  by 
both  Senators  from  Illinois. 

In  addition,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  interest  in  preserving 
the  boyhood  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  Springfield,  m.  This  matter  is  before 
the  legislative  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  chairman,  and  the  bill  will 
move  forward  very  quickly,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  great  interest  and  the  urging 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  So  next  year 
we  will  have  a  full-fledged  national 
facility  in  Illinois,  at  Springfield.  We  are 
going  to  move  that  forward  sometime  l)e- 
fore  the  August  6  recess.  That  is  our 
deadline. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes 
to  respond  to  the  very  encouraging  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

With  respect  to  the  Indiana  Sand 
Dunes,  this  area  serves  approximately 
6  million  people  who  are  within  driv- 
ing distance  of  the  dunes.  They  are  an 
invaluable  natural  resource  in  a  highly 
populated  area.  The  Federal  Government 
has  spent  $27,900,000  acquiring  the  land 
so  far.  The  present  appropriation  asked 
for  in  this  bill  is  for  planning  funds, 
$415,000  for  facilities  and  $157,000  for 
roads,  for  a  total  of  $572,000. 

We  have  had  tremendous  support  for 
this  project  in  the  Midwest. 

At  this  time,  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  predecessor  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Douglas,  who 
has  really  been,  we  might  say,  the 
father  of  the  Indiana  Sand  Dunes.  When 
I  was  a  young  boy,  I  went  there  many 
times  and  I  always  applauded  the  former 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  did  everything 
he  could  to  keep  the  commercial  interests 
out  and  to  preserve  this  great  heritage 
for  all  the  American  people. 

Former  Senator  Douglas  said,  in  1965: 

The  dunelands,  beachee,  and  inland  trails 
of  the  lakeshore  provide  great  beauty,  rec- 
reational utility,  and  scientific  value.  Even 
If  this  were  a  mediocre  plot  of  open  space, 
its  mere  location  would  make  msmdatory 
Its  rescue  for  all  the  park  starved  people  of 
this  region.  But  It  Is  also  an  unequaled  nat- 
ural resource,  a  wonder  of  the  world  possess- 
ing one  of  the  finest  swimming  beaches  any- 
where and  natural  "laboratories"  whl<ai  the 
scientific  community  regard  as  Irreplaceable. 
The  need  Is  so  great,  and  the  opportunity 
so  wondrous,  that  further  delay  cannot  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  President,  this,  therefore,  will  en- 
able the  project  to  move  forward  and  I 
express  appreciation  to  the  administra- 
tion for  moving  this  forward  from  the 
planned  1975  schedule  to  1972. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  favor- 
ably on  the  bill  which  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  has  introduced 
and  which  I  cosponsor,  to  call  the  In- 
diana Sand  Dunes  the  "Paul  H.  Doug- 
las Sand  Dunes." 

I  beUeve  that  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  man  who  has  served  his  Nation,  his 
SUte,  and  his  city  so  well  for  18  years  as 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

At  this  time,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sttvens)  . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
sunendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  "$69,930,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»70.930.000"  of 
which  $2,045,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Alaska  pipeline  inspection  work. 

On  page  17,  line  21.  strike  out  "$65,180.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$65380,000" 
of  which  $466,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Alaska  pipeline  Investigations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc)  .  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  minutes. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  Alaskans  for  the  actions  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropria- 
tions of  the  committee.  The  amounts 
that  have  been  added  to  the  House  bill, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  Indian  health, 
are  farsighted  and  realistic  and  very 
much  needed.  We  are  all  deeply  grateful 
in  Alaska  for  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  probably  the  greatest  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  sanita- 
tion facilities,  not  only  for  new  Indian 
homes  planned  for  our  State  for  this  year, 
but  also  for  the  existing  homes  which 
have  no  sanitation  faculties  and  which 
are  in  the  villages  in  which  the  new 
homes  will  be  placed. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman  and  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois for  their  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems. In  addition,  for  their  understand- 
ing of  the  total  medical  problems  of  the 
Alaskan  native  people.  The  increases  are 
substantial  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  restore  $1,465,000  to  the  bill  which 
has  been  recommended  be  deleted  by  the 
committee  pertaining  to  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  inspection  work  and  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  investigations. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  was  some  time 
ago,  the  chairman  rightfully  pressed  him 
for  a  time  for  completion  of  the  Alaskan 
pipeline  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  linked  the  issue  of 
the  permit  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan  native  land 
claims  and  pointed  out  that  we  are  not 
much  further  along  on  the  settlement  of 
those  claims. 

Unfortimately,  the  committee  has  in- 
terpreted the  present  budget  request  to 
be  money  that  would  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  stssuming  the 
permit  would  be  issued  during  this  fiscal 
year.  The  committee  specifically  msJces 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  have  de- 
leted this  money,  because  determina- 
tion may  not  yet  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  Une  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  the  fact 
that  the  allowance  of  $1,465,000  will  re- 
quire a  reduction  in  the  present  working 
force  of  41  people.  It  will  require  a  33- 
percent  reduction,  that  is.  15  people, 
presently  working  on  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  Alaskan,  pipe- 
line. I  am  informed  that  with  the 
41  people  using  the  $1.8  million  this  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  were  to  continue  to  monitor  the 
field  activities  of  the  Alaska  Pipeline 
Service  Company  and  would  continue  re- 
search study  in  fisheries,  wildlife,  ar- 
cheology, recreation,  revegetation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  land,  hydrology,  soil 
stability  aspects,  and  total  geographical 
aspects  of  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 

In  addition,  a  general  review  of  the 
pipeline  design  as  it  pertains  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  was  to  be 
conducted  with  this  money.  I  am  not  sure 


that  the  committee  knows  that  only  2 
weeks  ago  the  Alaska  Pipeline  Service 
Co.  filed  its  project  description. 
That  project  description  weighs  about 
150  pounds  and  Is  to  be  reviewed  be- 
tween now  and  September  15.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  set  the  deadline 
of  September  15  for  the  report  to  him 
by  the  agencies  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  I  understand  it. 

Included  in  the  money,  the  $1.8  mil- 
lion which  Interior  wished  to  have,  was 
the  money  to  prepare  an  Impact  state- 
ment $200,000.  and  the  review  of  other 
agencies'  impact  statements. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind, 
and  I  would  urge  the  chairman  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  this  is  money  needed  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  permit  is  Is- 
sued, because  it  is  money  needed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  comply 
with  the  National  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act.  It  is  money  to  allow  them  to 
look  into  all  aspects  of  environmental 
protection,  such  as  archeology  and  the 
geological  aspects  of  the  pipeline  route. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Spong  ) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  one  more 
minute  and  then  wish  to  jrield  to  my 
colleague   from   Alaska    (Mr.   Gravel). 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  is  that  I  feel  the  as- 
sumption under  which  they  have  deleted 
this  money  for  the  Alaskan  pipeline  and 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  related  to  it.  is  erroneous. 
That  assumption  is  that  this  money 
would  be  used  only  if  the  permit  were 
issued  this  year,  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary only  if  the  permit  were  issued  this 
year. 

It  is  my  firm  understanding,  confirmed 
by  the  memorandum  from  the  Biireau  of 
Land  Management,  that  the  money  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  continue  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  research  and  re- 
view concerning  the  pipeline  before  the 
permit  is  issued,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  work  so  that  the  permit  will 
be  issued. 

I  urge  the  chairman  to  reconsider  this 
matter.  We  have  had  s<Hne  discussion.  He 
is  a  very  fair  man.  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  matter  because  we  rely  on 
his  good  Judgment  and  know  that  when 
he  goes  into  the  conference  committee 
he  will  do  the  right  thing  with  regard  to 
this  environmental  money  which  is  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  have  to  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done. 

I  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GRAVxt)  the  remainder  of 
the  time  we  have  available. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  need  more  time,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  will  permit  us  more  time 
in  which  to  state  our  case. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Alaska,  that  we  are 
in  a  very  unusual  situation  and,  in  fact, 
in  somewhat  of  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion because  of  the  outstanding  gen- 
erosity exhibited  already  by  the  actions 


of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

It  seems  unusual  for  us  to  be  standing 
on  the  floor  and  asking  for  more  for 
Alaska  because  we  have  received  prob- 
ably, on  a  per  capita  basis,  more  than 
our  measure.  It  was  because  he  recog- 
nized the  Indian  problem  that  exists  in 
Alaska,  the  problem  of  poverty  that  is 
unequaled  anjrwhere  else  in  the  country, 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  stepped 
forward,  not  with  a  moderate  increase, 
but  with  a  sizable  increase  that  suldressed 
itself  to  this  problem. 

My  colleague  from  Alaska  has  been 
active  for  some  months  and  years  in  that 
specific  effort.  So  we  come  here  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  gen- 
erosity he  has  shown  and  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  Edso  to  underscore  the  prob- 
lem that  faces  us  in  the  need  for  more 
money. 

The  only  justification  we  have  to  offer 
in  this  case  Is  that  it  Is  not  money  for 
us.  The  pipeline  just  happens  to  be  in 
Alaska.  The  oil  Just  happens  to  be  in 
Alaska.  The  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  oil 
will  be  the  American  people.  So  the  funds 
we  seek  to  restore  at  this  point  are  not 
fimds  for  Alaska.  They  are  funds  for 
the  American  people. 

The  pipeline  has  been  stymied  be- 
cause the  environmental  community  of 
this  Nation  has  demanded  a  quid  pro  quo. 
I  think  that  quid  pro  quo  is  proper,  be- 
cause it  is  permissible  under  the  laws 
that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  and  passed. 
However,  it  seems  a  mistake  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, after  giving  the  ability  to  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  demand  that  the 
discipline  come  forward,  not  to  come  for- 
ward with  the  necessary  economic  where- 
withal to  effect  this  discipline.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  in  this  case. 

We  want  a  pipeline  built  and  built 
safely.  Otherwise,  it  should  not  be  built. 
I  think  that  we  in  Alaska,  and  any  intel- 
ligent person  in  the  United  States,  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  insist  that, the 
pipeline  be  built  safely.  But  then  to  turn 
around  and  not  provide  the  money  so 
that  the  Government  can  provide  the 
necessary  expertise  to  address  itself  to 
myriad  problems  in  an  industrial,  eco- 
nomic, and  scientific  sense,  is  only  to 
deceive  our  whole  society. 

I  hope  the  chairman  realizes  that  the 
permit  will  be  approved  this  fall  and 
that  It  could  progress  favorably.  How- 
ever, this  takes  money.  We  are  talking 
about  a  project  Involving  $1.5  billion  or 
more  in  expenditures.  Some  say  it  will 
approach  $2  billion.  That  is  not  one 
penny  of  Government  money,  not  one 
penny  of  Govenunent  money. 

So,  it  would  seem  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  the  Government,  with  a  few 
million  dollars,  could  not  make  some 
effort  to  stay  abreast  of  what  the  private 
sector  Is  willing  to  do  to  satisfy  the 
energy  needs  and  ecological  needs  of  this 
country. 

I  think  the  issue  cries  out  for  a  solu- 
tion in  a  way  that  is  not  only  related  to 
the  Alaskan  situation,  but  also  to  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  ecological  crisis 
that  exist  in  this  country. 

We,  the  Government,  can  act  as  the 
intelligent  arbiters  If  we  are  willing  to 
put  up  the  money  now  to  press  forward 
on  the  demands  and  definitions  of  the 
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problem,  and  on  achieving  the  expertise  ceptive  to  a  supplemented.  This  work  is  make  one  point  with  respect  to  court 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  ongoing  in-  absolutely  necessary.  action.  The  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
spection.  To  wait  as  vassals  of  the  Indus-  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder-  emment  to  go  into  court  and  make  a 
try  in  this  coimtry  is  certainly  not  an  stand  the  point  the  Senator  is  making,  case  with  respect  to  the  propriety  and 
intelligent  or  a  judicious  govenmiental  I  appreciate  the  statements  of  both  Sen-  technical  ability  to  build  a  safe  pipeline 
view,  not  to  speak  of  the  leadership  that  ators  from  Alaska.  I  think  we  will  get  would  depend  on  how  much  circumspec- 
should  be  demanded  of  the  Government  some  definition  some  time  within  the  tion  and  effort  is  applied  to  the  data  re- 
in directing  Itself  to  this  very  horrendous  next  10  days,  tentatively  the  week  of  ceived,  and  that  depends  on  how  much 
problem.  July  26.  We  hope  to  resolve  the  matter  money  the  department  has  to  apply  to 

We  will  not  press  for  a  vote,  because  that  week.  And  we  will  go  into  this  fur-  all  of  the  facets  of  this  matter, 

in  the  past  the  distinguished  Senator  ther  and  talk  with  the  proper  persormel  If  we  art  parsimonious  in  this  matter 

from    Nevada    has    shown    outstanding  within  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  the  planning  stages,  in  the  determlna- 

leadership  in  these  areas.  I  would  hope  so  that  these  studies,  preliminary  to  the  tion  of  the  ecological  Impact,  we  will 

that  our  words  this  morning  would  carry  time  set  for  the  order,  would  be  effec-  have  further  delays,  and  that  is  why  we 

weight  in  his  deliberations,  and  that  he  tive  and  there  wotild  be  enough  money  to  are  pushing  so  hard — so  the  Government 

would  state  to  the  conference  committee  carry  that  forward.  can  carry  its  share  of  the  water  in  this 

that  the  views  we  have  tried  to  express  I  agree  that  that  could  be  done.  I  was  matter.    Not    only    has    industry    been 

are  certainly  in  good  faith.  of  the  impression  that  there  was  enough  derelict  in  getting  to  this  aspect,  but  the 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my-  in  here  to  carry  this  forward.  That  may  Government  has  been  derelict  in  apply- 

self  5  minutes.  be  in  error.  If  it  is  in  error,  we  will  cer-  ing  itself  to  the  data  received. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  want  to  thank  the  teinly  adjust  it  in  conference.  If  we  do  not  do  our  job.  we  will  see  the 

two    Senators    from    Alaska    for    their  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  court  turning  us  down.  One  reason  will 

presentation  of  the  additional  informa-  Senator  yield  further?  be  the  lack  of  information,  and  Uie  other 

tion  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  me.  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  wUl  be  that  the  Government  has  not  done 

It  is  not  as  if  we  had  taken  all  of  the  Alaska.  its  job,  and  that  is  our  fault.  Industry  has 

money  out  of  this  particular  item.  We  left  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re-  PUt.  forth  a  gigantic  effort.  I  hope  the 

in  $1,045,000  under  our  final  action.  It  quested  the  chairman  of  the  committee  Govenmient    carries    its    share    of    the 

is  a  deduction  of  $1  million  for  Alaskan  last  evening  to  have  an  analysis  pre-  water  and  applies  Itself, 

pipeline  inspection.  pared  of  what  happens  from  the  impact  Mr.  BIBLE.  We  are  considering  the 

At  no  time  to  the  best  of  my  knowlege  of  this  reduction.  I  ask  imanimous  con-  Senator's  plea  carefully.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
were  we  ever  furnished  with  a  break-  sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  emment  has  carried  more  than  its  share, 
down  as  to  the  various  places  in  which  furnish  copies  to  the  chairman  for  ref-  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  bill  refiects 
these  moneys  would  be  expended — how  erence  to  the  staff.  that.  But  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  ad- 
much  would  be  expended  on  the  environ-  There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis  J"st-  We  have  allowed  $1  million  which 
mental  impact,  how  much  on  a  survey  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^11  ^^ot  stop  the  operation  under  the  no- 
and  so  forth.  as  follows:  permit  status. 

At  the  time  of  our  examination  of  the  Alaska  Pipeune  ^  *^^  next  week  we  will  look  at  it  more 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  first  indl-  oeauest                                          «2  045  ooo  ^^osely.  If  more  money  is  needed  we  will 

cated  that  there  would  be  no  firm  deci-  Reduction                                        i  ooo  ooo  agree  with  the  House  conferees. 

sion  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline  imtil  ((lext                                                         '. '. Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

year.  Later  on  that  timetable  was  ad-               Allowance i,  045.000  Senator  yield? 

vanced.  If  my  memory  is  good,  he  said  impact  o-  KCDvcnov  ^^-  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Sen- 

that  we  would  have  something  by  the  ^^     ^^„„^^  ^  atorfromAlaska. 

end  of  this  year  Now  I  am  given  to  un-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  p  positions  and  $1 .8  million  to  ^J^l  STEVENS.  This  is  a  separate  issue, 

derstand   that  he  may  very  well  have  accomplish  the  following:  we  have  not  presented  an  amendment 

something  by  the  next  few  months.  But  ,i)  Monitor    field    activities    of    Aiye.sk.a  relating  to  the  $4.6  million  reduction  in 

there  has  been   nothing   more   definite  pipeline  service  Company  fireflgh ting.  This  year  there  are  10  times 

than  that.  (2)  Research  and  studies:  the  number  of  acres  in  Alaska  imder  fire 

It  was  our  thinking  that  this  was  suf-  la)  Fisheries  or  being  burned  by  natural  causes  than 

flcient  to  carry  on  the  pip>eline  inspection  ['')  Arrh^'^i^  ^^^^  before. 

problems,  the  environmental  problems.  J^',^  F^creat'ion  We  have  not  presented  this  because  last 
and  the  environmental  studies  connected  (^^  Revegetation  and  Rehabilitation.  evening  when  we  checked  it  was  our  un- 
with  the  pipeline  until  such  time  as  we  ,f|  Hydrology.  derstanding  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
have  something  definite  from  the  Sec-  ( g ;  soUs  stability.  Management  goes  ahead  and  fights  these 
retary  of  the  Interior  as  to  exactly  what  (h)  Geological  Aspects.  fires,  and  will  be  backed  with  a  supple- 
he  would  rule  and  whatever  order  he  (3)  General  design  review  as  it  pertains  to  mental  for  this  item, 
might  make,  whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  protection  of  environment.  .^  .  .  .  I  just  wanted  to  raise  this  issue  with 
subject  to  court  litigation.  ^,^<*>  ^^"'^  """^  Minerals  Use  Administra-  ^^.^  chairman,  because  I  know  they  are 

I  have  heeLTd  both  versions,  that  there  ^^^  impact  statements:  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  there  to 

is  going  to  be  an  injunction  and  that  (a)  Prepare  impact  statements  (20MM).  fight  fires. 

there  is  not  going  to  be  an  injunction.  I  (b)  Review  other  agencies'  Inyjact  state-  Mr.  BIBLE.  Not  only  there,  but  all  over 

would  hope  not.  ments(2MM).  the  United  States.  No  estimate  can  be 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  (6)  stipulation  Revision.  made  of  the  damage  due  to  fire  in  1  year. 

Senator  jrield?  \T>  Training.  ■^g    increased    this    over    the    amount 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  |    ^ne^oT^Ton  Administration.  allowed  last  year.  By  the  same  token  it 

Senator  from  Alaska.  is  less  than  the  budget  request.  This  al- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  , /''A '^"^"°''  7'!!,»r''"l?.,"iH^JfiL'J^  *"ays  is  handled  in  the  supplementals.  It 

present  time  there  are  two  injunctions  ^'^e^irmu  wo?r^lompUrnts"^'i^t"t^^  \iT'\^''''f.  '^'^  *i".?  ?^^h'^^°'h' 

that  prohibit  the  issuing  of  it.  However,  put  us  m  a  position  of  not  having  all  the  "^^t  is  true  throughout  the  length  and 

this  must  be  done  before  the  Secretary  data  necessary  to  protect  the  environment  breadth  of  the  United  States, 

of  the  Interior  can  notify  the  court  that  once  a  permit  is  issued.  Mr.  STETVENS.  I  imderstand  some  of 

he  is  ready  to  have  a  final  hearing  on  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that.  It  will  be  the  money  is  repaid  by  the  States, 

the  impact  statement  of  the  Environ-  helpful  to  the  committee  and  to  me,  and  Mr.   BIBLE.   They   have   cooperative 

mental  Policy  Act.  we  will  examine  it  in  light  of  the  pres-  agreements  with  the  State.  Sometimes 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  press  entatlon   made    by   the   Senators   from  it  is  paid,  and  sometimes  it  is  delayed 

the  chairman  too  far.  However,  what  we  Alaska.  in  order  to  check  the  accuracy,  but  they 

are  really  seeking  now  is  assurance  that  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  are  always  paid  in  the  long  run. 

the  work  being  done  now  can  continue  Senator  yield?  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

with  the  amount  of  money  available.  If  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

additional  money  is  needed,  it  can  be  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield, 

supported  in  conference.  We  will  be  re-  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Mr.  GRAVEL.  As  I  read  page  7  of  the 
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report,  the  appropriation  is  for  $800,000, 
compared  to  the  prior  appropriation  oi 
$1,340,000. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

liir.  GRAVEL.  This  is  a  sizable  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
E>ren  though  it  is  not  a  realistic  increase, 
and  we  recognize  that  and  we  take  care 
of  it  when  the  supplemental  comes  up. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
adding  a  rural  devdopment  aspect  to 
flrefighting.  since  we  are  all  trying  to 
protect  a  resource? 

In  1  day  of  burning  on  Kenal  Penin- 
sula, they  lost  more  natural  resources 
than  ever  before. 

Would  it  not  be  reasonable,  from  an 
economic  development  point  of  view,  to 
protect  the  resources,  to  pump  in  money 
to  have  an  effective  impact  on  the  native 
community? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  respond  by  saying 
I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  program  di- 
rected to  the  problem  the  Senator  sug- 
gests. I  think  our  flrefightlng  funds  are 
not  constricted  that  much.  I  think  they 
are  used  where  fires  occur.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  put  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  reanainlng? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
state  to  both  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Alaska  that  of  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  bill  before  us,  the  only 
items  that  Secretary  Rogers  telephoned 
me  about  yesterday  related  to  the  Alaska 
pipeline  and  flrefightlng.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  and  pointed  out  the  great 
need. 

First,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the 
pipeline  is  a  very  difScult  problem,  as  the 
Senators  know  better  than  anyone  else 
in  the  United  States.  But  I  have  great 
confidence  in  Secretary  Morton.  I  have 
been  a  great  supporter  of  his  for  many 
years.  I  think  he  has  demonstrated  his 
deep  ccHicem  about  the  environment  and 
that  he  intends  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  preserve  the  environment,  but 
he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  striking  a 
balance  and  the  necessity  of  working  out 
problems  with  a  proper  balance. 

After  speaking  with  him  I  then  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  received  every 
assurance  that  an  equitable  working  out 
of  this  matter  could  be  made,  that  there 
would  be  no  deficiency  in  flrefightlng 
funds,  and  that  he  would  see  that  that 
was  taken  care  of. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity In  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  pledge  my  support  to  my 
colleagues  in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable request  in  this  regard.  I  support 
the  action  of  our  chairman. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  for  their  courtesy. 


I  know  that  the  Senator  understands 
that  we  have  raised  the  issue  at  this 
time  in  order  to  assure  that  we  will  have 
a  record  on  which  to  go  to  conference, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  funding. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  feel  certain  that  we  have 
a  good  record  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  use  5  minutes.  I  will  yield  back  the 
unused  time,  so  that  it  may  be  ac- 
coimted  for. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
the  Interior  Appropriations,  Mr.  Biblx, 
and  also  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  P«cy).  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  In  regard  to  the  bill. 

This  is  Senator  Percy's  first  year  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  this 
subcommittee.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
job  in  what  is  an  extremely  complicated 
and  all-encompassing  area.  I  know  of  the 
time  and  effort  which  went  into  the 
hearings  comprising  almost  4,000  pages 
of  testimony. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
one  question  concerning  the  bill. 

I  note  that  the  committee  bill  recom- 
mends $158,293,000  for  Indian  Health 
Services.  This  is  about  $16  million  over 
the  budget  request  and  $11  million  over 
what  the  House  approved.  I  believe  that 
the  well-documented  need  regarding  In- 
dian health  problems  more  than  justifies 
this  increase. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows. 
Mr.  Albert  Wing,  chairman  of  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Tribal  Council,  testified  to 
the  subcommittee  concerning  the  health 
problems  confronting  the  Ute  Mountain 
Tribe. 

In  the  post,  the  Moimtain  Utes  have 
completely  paid  for  their  health  needs 
from  their  own  tribal  funds.  Now  with 
their  financial  resources  declining  the 
tribe  can  no  longer  continue  this  serv- 
ice. This  has  forced  the  tribe  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
if  it  was  the  committee's  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  would  give  equal  con- 
sideration, with  other  tribes,  to  the  med- 
ical needs  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  better  spokesman  for  this 
group  of  Indian  people  in  Colorado  than 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  who  has  told  me 
many  times  of  their  plight. 

I  know  personally  the  chairman  of  the 
Ute  Tribal  Council.  I  was  tremendously 
impressed  with  the  testimony  he  gave  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  It  was  clear  from 
his  statement  that  the  tribe  had  been 
paying  for  their  medical  needs  out  of 
their  their  own  tribal  funds.  They  have  a 
great  spirit  of  independence.  But  it  Is 
true  that  their  funds  are  declining,  are 
being  depleted,  and  now  they  are  Icwklng 
to  the  U.S.  Government  for  help  in  this 
very  important  area. 

The  House  report  commented  on  this, 
and  from  it  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that, 
within  available  funds,  the  Department 


should  give  consideration  to  equal  pri- 
ority with  other  tribes  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal needs  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of 
Colorado.  We  have  substantially  in- 
creased the  amount  provided  for  the  In- 
dian Service,  so  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  providing  medical  fimds 
for  the  Ute  Mountain  Tribe.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  should  encotmter  any 
problems — and  the.  Department  does 
agree  to  this — and  will  notify  me  or  any 
of  the  staff  members,  we  will  follow 
through. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  remarks.  I  see  that  on  page 
29  of  the  House  report  si?ecific  comment 
was  made  on  this  matter.  I  Just  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  the  understanding 
in  this  body  that,  since  the  change  in  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  call  attention  to 
that. 

With  that  assurance,  I  am  happy  with 
the  answer  and  am  assured  that  the 
health  needs  of  the  Mountain  Utes  will 
be  taken  care  of.  I  appreciate  the  answer. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Faknin)  . 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  distlng\iished  chairman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  handled 
this  legislation.  I  am  very  proud  of  what 
they  had  to  say  about  the  needs  of  the 
American  Indians,  our  first  Americans. 
Since  I  am  from  a  State  which  has  more 
Indians  than  any  other  State.  I  am  well 
aware  of  what  the  Senators  have  com- 
mented on.  I  am  sure  their  work  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read.  It  will 
take  just  a  moment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  39.  line  10,  strike  "$275,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$300.(X)0". 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
a  brief  remark  to  make.  Then  I  will  ask 
the  distingiiished  chairman  if  he  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  which  I  am  sure 
he  will. 

The  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity has  requested  a  budget  of 
$300,000.  which  the  House  decreased  to 
the  sum  of  $275,000.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened last  year  and,  on  appeal,  the  House 
reinstated  $12,500.  thus  making  a  budget 
for  fiscal  1971  $287,500. 

NCIO  reviews  and  evaluates  all  Indian 
programs  from  eight  departments  and 
agencies,  including  BIO.  Their  purpose  is 
to  utilize  and  develop  Indian  talents 
within  the  commimlty.  by  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  departments  in- 
volved. 

It  is  felt  the  NCIO  wiU  lose  important 
consulting  and  expertise  sources  that 
have  been  developed  within  the  Indian 
community  itself  if  this  amount  is  de- 
leted. 

The  Gunount  utilized  in  fiscal  1971  was 
within  $100  of  the  appropriation. 

I  believe  this  service  can  be  well  uti- 
lized to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies. 
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I  will  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
if  he  will  not  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  spoken  to  me 
about  this  amendment.  We  will  probably 
come  out  of  conference  with  the  same 
figure  as  for  1971— $287,500. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chairman  yield  some  time  to  permit  me 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  him  on  two 
points? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Gfertainly.  I  do  not  want 
to  run  out  of  time,  but  I  will  yield  5 
minutes,  if  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  will  be  enough. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  One  item  that  was  left 
out  was  the  appropriation  for  land  plan- 
ning for  the  North  Country,  in  the 
amount  of  $55,000. 

Of  course,  in  an  effort  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  impact  of  the  oil  discovery 
on  the  North  Slope,  I  would  hope  we 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  not  reacting, 
but  of  doing  some  advance  planning  to 
grapple  with  the  problem. 

I  was  instrumental  in  prodding  the 
State  legislature  in  introducing  and 
passing  a  companion  measure  to  the 
Federal  legislation  which  provided  for 
land  planning.  This  was  to  provide  sub- 
stantial land  planning,  and  it  should 
be  provided  both  by  Federal  and  State 
participation. 

I  know  this  money  was  provided  on 
the  House  side,  and  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  woul(l  approve 
funds  for  advance  planning,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  gargantuan  tasks  we  face 
with  discovery  of  oil  on  the  North  Slope. 
This  would  be  money  well  spent.  It  would 
permit  us  to  plan  and  face  our  de- 
tractors. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  face  criticism, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  knowledge  or 
expertise  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems in  discussing  it  with  our  detractors. 
This  is  a  problem  that  is  true  not  only 
for  Alaska  but  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  will  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  that  we  declined  to  allow 
the  amount  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  had  made  no  type  of  agree- 
ment to  participate.  We  have  always 
found  participating  agreements  much 
better.  There  may  be  good  reason  for 
this,  of  which  I  am  not  aware;  but  this 
item  will  be  In  conference  and  I  will  take 
into  that  conference  the  Senator's  views 
as  well  as  those  of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  in  Alaska  will  be  putting 
up  the  necessary  money  to  match  our 
portion.  I  think  we  can  count  on  that. 
They  are  willing  to  put  up  the  manpower 
in  Alaska.  I  thought  that  this  type  of 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  result  in  a  great  deal 
of  movement  on  the  part  of  Alaska.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

In  another  area.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague  for  the  amount  provided 
for  geothermal  activities,  which  I  know 
will  be  of  benefit  to  his  own  State,  and 


the  whole  West.  I  cannot  accentuate  too 
greatly  that  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided is  minimal,  but  it  is  a  beginning, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  satisfied  that 
at  least  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

Also.  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  the  money  to  be  appropriated 
for  researching  mineral  aspects,  and  all 
other  aspects,  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  by  reclassification  of  the  Shelf. 

If  I  may  note — and  perhaps  my  col- 
league might  have  some  comment  to 
make — the  importance  for  the  future  of 
truly  getting  some  money  into  geologic 
survey  activities  for  Alaska  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  present  method 
we  will  not  have  any  mapping  completed 
for  Alaska  until  the  year  2015. 

Of  course,  the  North  Slope  activity  is 
only  part  testimony  to  what  the  great 
riches  are  that  our  State  can  provide, 
not  only  for  our  people  but  for  the  total 
Nation. 

Is  there  any  intention  to  do  this  in 
the  future,  or  could  we  tie  such  an  ef- 
fort to  oome  type  of  revenue  program  to 
accelerate  drastically  such  an  effort?  I 
know  that  an  increase  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  I  compUment  him  for  that, 
but  I  can  only  say  that  under  the  present 
trajectory,  it  will  be  the  year  2015  be- 
fore we  can  really  know  the  riches  we 
can  make  available  to  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Well,  this  is  a  trouble- 
some problem  not  only  for  Alaska,  but 
for  the  entire  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  lagging  way  behind  in  our  geo- 
logical ^aad  mineral  resources  surveys 
and  mapping.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  it  is  behind,  in  total,  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  just  simply  a  problem  of  prior- 
ities of  funding.  We  have  held  the  level, 
I  think,  very  well  insofar  as  Alaska  is 
concemea.  for  this  next  year. 

I  would  respectfi;illy  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  this  is  a  matter 
he  could  very  well  discuss  at  length 
with  Dr.  Pecora.  who  is  now  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  former 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  any 
greater  familiarity  with  the  total  map- 
ping problem,  where  it  is  going,  or  how 
we  can  .nake  more  headway. 

We  have  cities  and  urban  areas  that 
want  additional  mapping,  and  we  just 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  everyone's  needs.  We 
are  doing  the  best  we  can.  as  we  see  it.  on 
a  tremendously  expensive  overall  pro- 
gram, though  very  helpful.  Much  of  my 
State  still  is  not  mapped,  and  we  have 
been  in  the  Union  since  1864.  But  we  are 
making  headway,  and  sooner  or  later 
we  will  have  a  complete  map. 

All  I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  on  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  think  his  point  as  to  his  own  State  is 
well  made.  I  think  that  perhaps  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  expended  for  more 
mapping,  additional  resources  could  be 
discovered  and  made  available  to  our 
people. 

Here  again,  it  might  be  worth  while — 
and  I  am  not  usually  an  advocate  of 
dedicated  funds — if  we  were  to  withhold 
step  4,  and  dedicate  those  funds  to  the 
geologic  mapping  of  the  US.  I  think  we 
might   achieve  a  real  step  forward  in 


assuring   the   continued   prosperity   of 
our  people. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  might  be  merit  in 
the  suggestion.  I  would  say  generally 
that  if  you  start  earmarking  funds,  you 
are  in  trouble.  It  has  to  be  handled  very 
c€u-efully. 

We  will  take  another  look  at  it,  if  the 
Senator  will  call  the  matter  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  two  other  points,  but  I  shall  dis- 
cuss them  privately  with  the  Senator. 
I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Very  well.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  me  4  minutes? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
House  committee  report  there  is  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  policy  of  the  Forest 
Service  with  respect  to  the  pajrment  and 
scaling  practices  in  national  forest  tim- 
ber sales. 

The  committee  directs,  in  the  House 
report,  that  there  be  no  change  in  cur- 
rent Forest  Service  payment  guarantees 
and  deferred  scaling  practices  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1971;  that  this  moratorium  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  responsible 
legislative  committees  in  Congress  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject.  In  the 
meantime,  the  committee  urges  the  For- 
est Service  to  conduct  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  those  of  opposing  views  to  re- 
solve the  controversy. 

I  understsind  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA )  had  intended  to  make  a  statement, 
and  still  may  be  able  to  come  back  in 
order  to  make  his  statement  concerning 
this  matter.  I  should  like  to  indicate  my 
complete  agreement  with  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Our  Alas- 
ka National  Forest  lands  are  the  only 
forest  lands  in  Alaska  that  have  com- 
mercial production  on  them,  and  we  feel 
that  any  change  in  the  policy  whereby  a 
small  operator  can  place  a  bond  or  nego- 
tiable securities  instead  of  pajring  cash 
for  the  logs  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  small  businessmen  and  loggers  who 
are  dealing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  clearly  stated 
the  case  for  delay  in  altering  the  estab- 
lished and  tested  practice  of  payment 
bonds  for  Federal  timber  with  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  2046. 

In  my  native  State  of  Alaska,  timber 
industries  rtmk  only  behind  fisheries 
and  petroleum  as  a  source  of  revenues 
to  the  people  and  employment.  All  of 
the  timber  harvested  in  Alaska  is  Fed- 
eral timber.  There  is  no  private  timber 
of  any  consequence.  This  means  that 
loggers  and  other  timber  purchasers  in 
Alaska  will  be  the  most  severely  affected 
by  any  change  in  Forest  Service  timber 
sale  practices. 

Many  of  these  citizens  of  Alaska  are 
literally  struggling  to  wrest  a  living  from 
the  forest.  They  are  small  operators; 
they  are  frequently  imderfinanced;  they 
are  striving  to  achieve  stability  and  to 
establish  the  local  economy.  A  demand 
for  cash  on  the  barrelhead  for  logs  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  process  for  many 
months  means  that  they  will  be  denied 
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the  use  of  their  small  capital  without 
reason.  Since  the  present  practice  re- 
quires that  negotiable  securities  or  a 
surety  bond  be  posted  as  payment  guar- 
antee it  is  obvious  that  the  Oovemment 
faces  no  risk.  But  It  is  a  risk  for  any 
small  businessman  to  be  deprived  of 
working  ciM?ital  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  Oovemment  against  a  risk  which  can 
never  harm  it. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  proposed  legislation,  S. 
2046.  and  Join  him  In  requesting  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation,  so 
that  we  can  comply  with  the  deadline 
that  has  been  established  by  the  House 
committee  report. 

Mr.  EASTLAJTO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  means 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  with  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
recognize  the  significance  of  payment 
bond  guarantees  as  elaborated  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  assure  both  of  them  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Environment.  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Forestry  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  will  explore  the  best  ways  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government 
in  selling  its  tlmb^  while,  at  the  same 
time,  not  imposing  aHy  hardship  on  the 
companies  and  small  opterators  who  must 
buy  Federal  timber  to  purvive.  If  hear- 
ings are  necessary  after  the  summer  re- 
cess, my  subcommittee  will  schedule 
them.  In  the  meantube,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Forest  Service  continue  Its  pres- 
ent system  until  it  has  either  worked  out 
an  agreement  with  Its  timber  purchasers 
or  the  subcommittee  has  had  time  to 
consider  the  legislation  sponsored  by 
my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
report  for  fiscal  1970  appropriations, 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
concerned  itself  with  the  issue  of  pay- 
ment bonds  for  Federal  timber.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  Forest  Service 
has  accepted  negotiable  securities  or 
surety  bonds  as  guarantees  of  payment 
for  logs  stored  prior  to  their  measure- 
ment to  determine  the  volume  subject 
to  payment.  During  this  entire  time  there 
have  been  no  instances  of  Government 
loss  due  to  failure  to  pay  for  the  stored 
logs.  In  brief,  the  system  now  in  force 
has  been  successful.  And  yet,  the  Forest 
Service  has  wanted  to  change  its  method 
to  require  cash  payment  for  logs  within 
30  days  of  harvest.  This  will  impose  a 
severe  hardship  on  loggers  throughout 
the  United  States  since  it  will  substan- 
tially alter  their  cash  flow  position  and 
will,  as  a  consequence,  deny  many  small 
firms  the  c^portunlty  to  continue  In  busi- 
ness. 

The  Forest  Service  has  Justifled  its 
change  to  cash  payment  on  the  basis  that 
some  timber  purchaser,  somewhere,  some 
day,  might  default  on  his  payment.  In 


effect,  it  wants  to  impose  a  financial 
hardship  on  all  Federal  timber  pur- 
chasers to  protect  against  a  single  In- 
stance of  loss  which  may  never  occtir. 
The  history  of  deferred  payment  scaUng 
demonstrates  that  It  is  unlikely  for  any 
such  loss  to  ever  occur. 

This  issue  has  been  under  study  for 
more  than  4  years.  In  its  fiscal  1970 
report  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Forest  Service  to 
make  a  final  decision  after  study  and 
negotiation  with  the  affected  timber  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  country. 

Early  this  year  the  Forest  Service  an- 
nounced that  it  would  terminate  Its  pres- 
ent payment  giiarantee  system  as  of 
July  1.  The  industry  has  maintained 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  CcMnmittee  on  two 
counts: 

First.  There  has  been  no  joint  study  or 
attempt  to  resolve  the  Issue;  and 

Second.  Attempts  to  discuss  the  Issue 
with  the  Forest  Service  were  postponed 
pending  release  of  a  report  by  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  further  post- 
poned pending  Forest  Service  smalysis  of 
that  report. 

It  is  true,  as  well,  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  failed  to  prepare  legislation  to  re- 
solve the  Issue  as  directed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  report. 

In  the  absence  of  constructive  action 
by  the  Forest  Service,  on  June  10, 1  Intro- 
duced S.  2046  which  is  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  industry  as  a  means  to  safe- 
guard Government  interests  without 
undue  hardship  on   timber  purchasers. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  report  on  fiscal  1972  appropriations 
has  directed  the  Forest  Service  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  cancellation  of  the  pres- 
ent payment  guarantee  system  from  July 
1  to  September  1,  1971. 1  consider  this  to 
be  insufficient  time  for  responsible  action 
by  either  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  proper  course  would  be  for  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  which  will  rectify 
this  situation  once  smd  for  all.  The  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ag- 
ricultvu^  Subcommittee  on  Environment, 
Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry  has  as- 
sured me  that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
but  has  also  advised  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  convene  them  until  after  the 
Senate  returns  In  September. 

I  have  learned  that  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  industry  have  scheduled  discus- 
sions on  this  issue  during  the  last  week  of 
this  month.  Their  Joint  findings  will  be 
of  substantial  significance  to  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Senate  Agricxilture 
Committee.  I  consider  it  essential  that 
the  Forest  Service  not  alter  its  payment 
bond  system  for  guarantee  of  timber 
value  untU  after  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  considered 
my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  Wl>o 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 


tfttfe  less  time  than  that.  I  have  no 
amendment  to  offer. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  I 
brought  to  his  attention  a  proUem  which 
affects  two  reservoirs  in  Kentucky,  the 
Cave  Run  Reservoir  on  the  Licking  River 
and  the  Laurel  River  Reservoir  on  the 
Laurel  River. 

Both  of  these  reservoirs  lie  in  the 
Daniel  Boone  National  Forest.  There  are 
certain  facilities  which  must  be  con- 
structed before  the  reservoirs  are  filled: 
otherwise,  they  must  be  constructed  at 
a  much  larger  cost,  or  not  at  all.  There 
is  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  these  recreational  facil- 
ities, which  Include  both  launching 
ramps  and  the  necessary  water  and 
sewer  lines.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee was  of  great  help — in  fact,  he 
gave  all  the  help — both  last  year  and 
this  3rear  in  providing  additional  fimds 
for  the  Cave  Rim  Reservoir  so  that  these 
facilities  along  the  water  can  be  con- 
structed. Through  his  efforts,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  Cave  Rim  Reservoir. 

The  Department  had  requested  $260,- 

000  for  the  construction  of  similar  facil- 
ities at  the  Laurel  Reservoir  site,  but 
said  it  would  be  glad  to  get  any  funds 
whatever  in  order  to  begin  this  necessary 
work. 

The  committee  has  been  so  helpful 

1  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  to  try 
to  get  additional  funds,  but  I  would  re- 
quest if  the  Senate  prevails  in  confer- 
ence, if  It  Is  possible,  to  examine  the 
needs  of  both  the  Cave  Run  and  the 
Laurel  River  Reservoirs,  to  see  if  an  ad- 
justment could  be  made  to  meet  both  of 
these  needs.  If  not,  then  I  would  hope 
that,  when  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  is  being  considered,  I  would  have 
a  chance  to  address  the  committee  and 
its  distinguished  chairman  again  in  re- 
gard to  the  facilities  on  the  Laurel  River. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  most  sympathetic 
with  the  presentation  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  which  speaks  for  a  richly 
justifled  need.  I  am  reminded  of  the  per- 
formance we  had  last  year,  when  he 
made  a  wonderful  case,  and  obtained  the 
money  to  take  care  of  a  reservoir  before 
it  was  built,  rather  than  after  it  was 
built.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  on 
Cave  Run,  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of  $864,000. 

The  Laurel  Reservoir,  frankly,  is  a  very 
similar  situation  to  the  Cave  Run  Reser- 
voir. The  difference,  we  are  advised  by 
the  Engineers,  is  that  the  Laurel  Reser- 
voir does  not  fill  until  the  year  after  the 
Cave  Run  Reservoir. 

I  would  think  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  this  problem  would  be  to  fund  the 
full  amount  for  Cave  Run.  Then  we  could 
make  a  finding,  or  I  could  make  a  state- 
ment here,  whichever  meets  the  needs  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  the  best,  to 
the  effect  that  Laurel  is  in  the  same  gen- 
eral status,  and  that,  come  another  year 
and  on  a  proper  showing,  a  similar 
amount  or  the  required  amount  would  be 
allowed.  I  think  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  COOPEK.  I  appreciate  that. 

If  it  Is  shown  by  the  corps  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  it  would  be 
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helpful  to  have  some  funds  this  year, 
would  It  be  possible  for  this  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Indeed  it  would,  in  the 
supplemental,  because  I  am  advised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  that 
we  will  have  one  more  supplemental  this 
year,  and  we  could  consider  it,  if  there 
were  a  showing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  fcnator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  m^repared 
statement  together  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  chairman 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxment  bt  Sxnatob  John 

SHZHMAN    Ck>OPKB 

since  the  Laurel  River  project  lies  wltbm 
a  national  forest  (the  Daniel  Boone  Nation- 
al Porest)  there  Is  an  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  wherein  It  is  agreed  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  responsible  for  constructing 
the  Dam  and  the  Forest  Service  Is  responsible 
for  planning,  constructing,  and  operating  the 
recreation  resource  of  the  lake. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  construction 
schedule  calls  for  impounding  the  water  in 
the  Spring  of  1974.  There  are  certain  faclUties 
of  the  Porest  Service's  plan  that  should  be 
completed  by  this  date.  These  are  facilities 
that  will  be  underwater  when  the  Dam  is 
cloeed,  such  as  water  and  sewer  lines,  boat- 
launching  rampe. 

After  the  water  rises,  the  work  would  be 
more  expensive,  and  some  may  not  be  able 
to  be  done.  9260,000  is  needed  now  to  com- 
mence the  necessary  work. 

I  emphasize  that  this  work  is  only  for  un- 
derwater facilities,  that  mxist  be  done  before 
the  water  rises.  It  would  not  make  the  area 
available  for  public  use  and  would  not  pro- 
vide the  full  recreation  plan  of  the  Purest 
Service. 

3m.t  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Alan  Bnuc, 
Chairman, 

Suhcommittee  on  AppropriaMorw, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak  Sknatob  Bible:  You  may  recall  that 
Mr.  Calvin  Schneider,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Gateway  Area  Development  District  of 
OwtngsvlUe,  Kentucky,  and  I  testified  before 
your  Committee  on  April  20.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  kind  reception  you  accorded  us, 
and  I  appreciate  the  close  attention  you  gave 
to  our  testimony.  You  always  give  full  con- 
sideration to  Kentucky  projects,  and  your 
support  has  benefited  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

I  note  that  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  released  Its  Re>port  and  that  it  has 
provided  for  an  additional  $762,000  for  the 
Porest  Service's  recreation  plan  at  the  Cave 
Run  Reservoir  in  the  Daniel  Boone  National 
Porest,  Kentucky.  I  hope  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  sustain  the  House 
action. 

I  also  note  that  the  House  has  not  included 
funds  for  the  Porest  Service's  recreation  plan 
at  the  Laurel  River  Reservoir.  Daniel  Boone 
National  Forest,  Kentucky.  You  will  recall 
that  the  problem  at  Laurel  is  very  similar  to 
the  problem  at  Cave  Run.  To  date,  no  work 
has  been  done  on  the  Porest  Service's  recrea- 
tion plan,  and  no  money  is  provided  In  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget.  The  Porest  Service 
states  that  It  is  essential  that  initial  recrea- 
tion-facility construction  be  started  so  that 
underwater  type  facilities  wUl  be  In  place  be- 
fore the  water  is  impounded.  FlscEil  year  1972 
costs — under  the  Porest  Service's  schedule — 
would  be  $200,000.  I  hope  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee win  be  able  to  provide  this  amount — 


the   figure  the  Forest  Servlo*  estimatee  la 
necessary. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Yours  slnoCTely. 

John  Shkrjcan  Coopzx. 

At  this  point  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  took  the  chair  as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
discuss  briefly  with  the  chairman  the 
fact  that  the  committee  has  omitted 
from  the  bill  $100,000  approved  by  the 
House  for  the  construction  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  at  the  Mount  Rogers  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  Virginia. 

The  Forest  Service  advised  me  in 
March  of  this  year  that  it  recognized  the 
importance  and  need  for  development 
work  at  Mount  Rogers.  The  area  is  ex- 
periencing a  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  more  and  better  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  no  funds  for  such 
work  were  included  in  the  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1972.  The  program  at  Mount 
Rogers  is  several  years  behind  schedule. 
The  total  funds  available  for  new  de- 
velopment have  decreased  from  approxi- 
mately $15  million  in  1967  to  the  present 
$3.2  million. 

Visitors  to  the  area  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economy  of  southwest 
Virginia,  which  is  presently  undergoing 
some  suffering  as  a  result  of  plant  clos- 
ings. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  that 
on  line  21,  page  27.  of  the  bill,  the 
amount  $31,721,200  be  amended  to  read 
$31,821,200. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
stated  as  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
figure  by  that  amount?  Is  this  considered 
as  an  amendment?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  tunendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  21,  strike  "•31,721  JOO"  and 
Insert  "»31321,200" 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  gone 
into  this  matter  since  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  I  am  willing  to 
accept  this  Eunendment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevtida  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  I 
note  that  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion is  substantially  lower  than  the  bud- 
get request. 

tAi.  BIBLE.  I  would  not  agree  with 
the  characterization,  because  the  budget 
request  for  the  arts  was  $30  million, 
and  we  allowed  $29  million,  and  this  is 
double  what  they  had  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  I 
note  in  the  report,  on  page  27 

Mr.  BIBLE.  When  they  are  put  to- 
gether, the  total  is  $3  million.  Even  with 
the  reduction  of  $2  million  in  the  hu- 


manities and  the  reduction  of  $1  million 
in  the  arts,  this  is  still  almost  double 
what  they  received  last  year. 

We  fought  hard  for  this  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  than  double. 
We  believe  that  it  is  adequate  to  keep 
them  moving  in  the  right  direction.  I 
tun  dedicated  to  this.  Senator  Percy  has 
been  a  strong  fighter  for  this.  We  are 
going  to  keep  it  moving,  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
this  in  the  Record,  because  I  know  some 
people  will  feel  we  did  not  go  far  enough. 
But  the  explanation  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  indicates  that  both 
the  committee  and  the  administration 
have  pushed  this  program  along  appre- 
ciably, and  I  commend  both,  in  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  bipartisanship.  I  think  the 
work  done  in  this  area  has  been 
remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  support  for  full  funding 
or  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
request  for  $30  million  should  be  of  one 
of  the  highest  priorities  for  Congress  this 
year.  During  the  endowment's  brief  his- 
tory, its  influence  on  the  quality  of  this 
country's  cultural  and  social  life  has 
been  both  effective  and  dramatic.  All  50 
States  and  flve  territories  have  followed 
the  Federal  Government's  lead  and  es- 
tablished State  arts  councils.  Most  of 
these  councils  have  received  support 
from  their  State  legislatures  on  an  in- 
creasing basis  to  match  their  support 
from  the  endowment.  The  Federal  seed 
money  has  reaped  a  rich  reward  In 
matching  State  funds.  This  htis  truly 
become  a  Federal-State  partnership. 
The  Nations^  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
under  the  intelligent  and  perceptive  lead- 
ership of  Miss  Nancy  Hanks  has  reached 
into  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  in 
significant  and  meaningful  ways.  Per- 
haps It  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  the  endowment  pro- 
gram in  a  single  State — my  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Minnesota  could  be  called  a  microcosm 
of  the  arts  with  which  the  endowment 
deals  with  throughout  the  country.  We 
have  a  regional  theater  of  nationaJ  rep- 
utation, a  major  symphony  orchestra,  a 
contemporary  art  center  and  a  major 
art  institute,  a  children's  theater,  con- 
temporary and  traditional  opera  produc- 
ing companies,  a  major  clmmber  orches- 
tra, many  community  theaters,  art  cen- 
ters and  symphonies  and  dozens  of  fine 
artists,  musicians,  and  actors. 

Assistance  from  the  endowment  has 
enabled  many  of  these  institutions  to 
undertake  new  and  innovative  programs 
as  well  as  to  continue  ongoing  ones.  Let 
me  mention  just  a  few : 

A  grant  to  the  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Arts  childrens  theater  helped  to  de- 
velop a  performing  arts  school  for  junior 
Emd  senior  high  school  students,  tuition 
free,  for  which  students  receive  academic 
credit. 

Center  opera,  a  contemporary  opera 
producing  company,  has  been  able  to 
commission  and  produce  new  operas 
within  the  State  as  well  as  tour  the  west 
coast. 

The  Guthrie  Theater  has  been  assisted 
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in  producing  a  major  production  of  the 
"Bsmae  of  Atreus  which  toured  New  York 
and  California. 

The  Minneaota  orchestra  is  now  devel- 
oping a  regional  toiu-  to  surrounding 
States. 

A  State  branch  to  the  Minnesota 
State's  Arts  Council  has  helped  support 
a  major  sculpture  by  Mlnnesotan  Charles 
Biedermann  in  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  an  art- 
ist in  residency  in  a  vocational  school  in 
Staples,  IClnn.:  a  tour  by  the  Duluth 
symphony  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  State:  inner  city  art  woi^  shops  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn,  and  Duluth;  tours  by  the 
art  institute's  art  mobile,  a  puppet  show 
on  drug  abuse  in  elementary  schools,  and 
hundreds  of  other  projects. 

The  Federal-State  partnership  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  my  State  and  these  programs 
can  be  multiplied  In  every  other  State  in 
the  Union.  It  may  seem  that  in  these 
days,  with  so  many  major  problems  fac- 
ing us,  that  the  arts  are  not  too  impor- 
tant or  of  a  very  high  priority.  But  let 
us  examine  some  of  these  problems  as  the 
arts  may  affect  them. 

Pollution  is  a  very  high  priority  issue. 
Could  a  citizenry  whose  perceptions  have 
been  developed  by  the  arts  to  really  see 
and  hear  permit  such  ugliness  to  con- 
tinue? 

Racial  problems.  Perhaps  no  other  area 
is  so  nearly  color  blind  as  the  arts  where 
talent  and  genius  are  so  readily  wel- 
comed. 

Quality  (rf  life.  No  other  commodity  is 
more  in  demand  these  days  by  the  young, 
the  old,  the  disillusioned,  the  alienated, 
the  black  and  the  white. 

It  is  in  the  arts  that  man  can  truly 
find  answers  for  now  and  in  the  future. 

At  a  time  when  the  gap  between  the 
government  and  the  governed  is  so  tre- 
mendous, perhaps  we  can  recognize  that 
men  are  really  speaking  not  only  how  to 
solve  their  problems  but  why. 

The  answer  may  be  in  the  arts  which 
not  only  reflect  our  society  but  at  their 
best  prophesy  our  future. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
that  due  to  the  tremendous  persuasion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  we  re- 
stored the  full  budget  amount  to  some- 
thing that  is  very  close  to  his  heart,  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Center. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  we  should 
point  out  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  been  in- 
creased from  $36,895,000  to  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  of  $44,681,000.  We 
have  brilliant,  able  leadership  under  Dil- 
lon Ripley,  and  we  want  to  support  him 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

There  has  been  a  little  shaving  here. 
I  hope  it  does  not  cut  too  much  into  it. 
But  certainly  all  the  way  through  we 
have  strongly  supported  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  have  had  many  com- 
ments In  the  subcommittee  hearings  and 
the  fuU  committee,  as  well  as  on  the 
floor  this  morning. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  tliird  reading. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spoko).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  under- 
standing I  have  with  the  chairman  is 
that  I  would  make  my  own  comments 
about  Illinois  following  third  reading, 
just  to  be  sure  that  no  other  Senators 
desire  time  if  I  could  yield  to  them. 

I  would  be  very  derelict  in  my  duties 
to  my  State  if  I  devoted  an  my  Ume  to 
the  other  49  States  and  did  not  comment 
on  my  own  obllgatlODs,  as  an  individual 
Senator,  to  my  own  State  and  its  11.25 
million  people.  I  will  try  to  make  my 
comments  very  brief. 

Though  Illinois  does  rank  24th  among 
the  States  In  area  size  and  fifth  in  pop- 
ulation. It  is  tied  with  only  three  other 
States  for  the  last  place  in  the  posses- 
sion of  federally  owned  national  parks 
aiKl  holds  47th  place  for  total  national 
park  acreage. 

Each  year,  the  Illinois  Federal  tax  pro- 
portion of  the  National  Park  Service  ex- 
penditure is  approximately  $7.4  million 
by  1970  standards. 

In  other  words,  in  the  last  20  years, 
more  than  $100  million  has  come  from 
Illinois,  and  not  a  penny  really  has  been 
spent  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Approximately  one- third  of  our  metro- 
politan population  is  too  poor  to  visit 
our  national  parks ;  and  since  75  percent 
of  all  recreation  is  near  home  and  since 
no  national  park  exists  In  Illinois,  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  do  not  enjoy 
the  parks  their  State's  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  supporting. 

We  are  not  lacking  in  ideas. 

On  March  2,  I  reintroduced  with  Sen- 
ator Stxvknson's  cosponsorshlp  a  bill  to 
establish  the  first  National  Park  Service 
recreation  area  in  Illinois.  At  the  site  of 
the  old  Lincoln  Homestead  in  Coles 
County,  near  the  soon-to-be  constructed 
Lincoln  Reservoir,  are  10,500  acres  of 
woodlands  and  open  spaces  that  can  be 
developed  into  a  recreation  area  and 
preservation  groxmds  for  wildlife.  Within 
a  250-mile  radius  there  are  26  million 
people  who  have  easy  access  to  the  Lin- 
coln Homestead  area.  That  is  in  Illinois, 
of  course,  in  Springfield,  but  it  will  serve 
the  whole  Nation  as  the  longest  term 
home  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  lived. 
It  tears  my  heart  out  to  see  the  com- 
munity surrounding  it  deteriorating.  We 
must  preserve  it  for  posterity. 

Illinois  is  one  of  only  five  States  that 
does  not  have  a  single  national  park.  I 
believe  that  the  studies  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  a  private  firm,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  clearly 
show  that  the  Lincoln  Homestead  meets 
sdl  the  criteria  for  a  national  park.  It  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  will  submit  a  favorable 
report  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
and  that  the  committee  will  act  to  bring 
this  pr<HX)sal  to  the  Senate  floor  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  entitled,  "What  About  the 
Chicago  Portage?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


What  Aaour  thx  Chicaoo  Pobtaox? — n 

nilDola  i*  a  great  st«t«.  Amid  the  nation  we 
rank  6tb  In  population.  We  are  Urat  In  the 
nation  for  export  fanning  and  fourth  for 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings.  We  are 
fourth  in  the  nation  for  Industry  and  third 
m  the  dollar  volume  of  retail  sales.  In  the 
area  of  minerals  development,  we  are  fourth 
In  the  production  of  coal,  even  though  we 
only  have  two  percent  of  the  nation's  coal 
mines.  With  theae  facts  In  mind.  It  would 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  minols 
has  given  substantially  to  the  total  economy 
of  our  nation  and  is  a  leader  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Its  gross  national  product. 

But  such  accomplishments  have  been 
costly.  The  price  of  economic  prosperity  has 
been  environmental  sacrlllce.  We  have  liter- 
ally destroyed  the  land.  Oone  are  nilnols' 
hardwood  forests  and  her  virgin  prairie.  Oone 
Is  the  game  and  her  abundant  wildlife.  Her 
wetlands  have  been  channeled  and  drained, 
and  her  bottomlands  flooded  or  filled.  Her 
streams  have  been  polluted,  danuned,  and 
diverted.  Oravel,  coal,  and  silica  mining  have 
gouged  her  surface,  destroying  the  scenic, 
and  forever  marring  the  face  of  the  land.  The 
■nunols  Country"  so  eloquently  described  by 
Marquette  and  Llette  no  longer  exists. 

l»ortunately,  however,  all  Is  not  yet  lost. 
Some  scenery  stUl  remains  and  not  all  our 
historical  landmarks  have  yielded  to  the  bull- 
dozer or  plowshare.  Parks  and  forest  preserves 
seemingly  have  saved  a  few  such  areas,  but 
underdevelopment  and  overuse  have  left 
much  to  be  desired.  As  a  state  Illinois  has 
contributed  both  money  and  manpower  to 
making  our's  a  great  nation.  When  she 
needed,  we  gave,  and  gave  both  willingly  and 
generously.  Now  we  are  In  need  and  now  we 
are  seeking  your  help. 

Among  the  fifty  states  of  our  union  only 
four  do  not  contain  federally  owned  lands 
within  the  national  park  system.  Theae  are 
nilnois  and  the  nation's  three  smallest 
states:  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Con- 
necticut. Considering  only  those  states  hav- 
ing lands  administered  by  the  national  park 
service,  DUnols  (with  91.2  acres)  Is  third 
from  the  bottom,  with  Just  Ohio  (89.72 
acres)  and  Rhode  Islacd  (6.28  acres)  having 
less.  The  one  area  within  IlUnloa  is  the  Chi- 
cago Portage  National  Historic  Site  located 
in  Cook  County  near  the  village  of  Lyons.  By 
mutual  agreement  between  the  forest  pre- 
serve district  and  the  national  park  service, 
no  federal  funds  are  to  be  spent  on  this  area 
(the  pro|>erty  is  owned  by  the  county)  other 
than  that  needed  to  sui^y  a  bronze  com- 
memorative plaque  "when  funds  become 
available."  Since  the  dedication  of  the  Port- 
age In  1952,  Illinois  taxpayers  (on  a  pn^>or- 
tlonal  basis)  have  paid  over  $90,000,000  Into 
the  national  park  service  account  and  still 
the  plaque  Is  not  available. 

Assuming  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  to  be 
a  typical  metropolitan  area,  then  statistically 
approximately  34%  of  Its  households  have 
a  gross  Income  of  leas  than  $6000  per  year. 
Since  the  average  American  household  con- 
sists of  three  people,  and  whereas  a  family  of 
three  must  have  a  net  Income  of  approxi- 
mately $6700  a  year  to  subsist,  without  wel- 
fare. thU  means  that  almost  2.500,000  people 
in  the  Chicago  area  lack  financial  security. 
It  Is  this  group  of  people  who  can  least  af- 
ford a  visit  to  one  of  our  national  parks  or 
recreation  areas,  of  which  the  nearest  func- 
tioning unit,  Herbert  Hoover  National  His- 
toric Site,  Is  some  220  miles  away  (the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeahore.  although  only 
37  miles  away,  has  no  federal  facUlUes). 
Moreover,  since  there  Is  no  relief  for  the  poor 
from  the  federal  tax  burden  used  to  finance 
these  parks,  then  In  effect,  the  tax  money 
collected  from  the  poor  Is  being  used  to  sub- 
sidize recreation  for  the  rich. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Portage  Project  regarding  the  use  of  our 
national  historic  sites  (32  out  of  44  Inquiries 
responding)  shows  that  their  annual  vlslta- 
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tlon  ranges  from  1000  to  2.000.000.  with  from 
2%  to  100%  being  by  non-local  residents,  and 
the  average  visitation  being  186,000  people 
per  year.  Travel-Industry  economist  Somer- 
set R.  Waters,  in  an  article  dealing  with  the 
economics  of  tourism,  states  that  If  one  tour- 
ing couple  spends  one  day  and  night  In  your 
area,  they  will  spend  at  least  $35  for  a  room, 
meals,  gasoline,  shopping,  and  sight-seeing. 
Should  nxirtheastem  nilnols  ever  be  the 
recipient  of  a  federally  operated  national 
park  service  area,  then  as  a  result  of  its 
metropolitan  location  It  could  feasibly  at- 
tract over  260,000  visitors  per  year.  If  as 
few  as  1 7o  of  these  visitors  were  tourists  who 
sp>ent  the  day  and  night  In  the  area,  this 
could  mean  thousands  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  local  small  business- 
men. 

Since  1952.  tens  of  millions  of  Illinois  tax 
doUars  have  been  spent  to  develop  national 
parks  In  other  states,  but  not  one  penny 
has  ever  been  returned  for  similar  parks  de- 
velopment within  Illinois.  We  do  not  feel  It 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  some  of  this 
funding  must  find  Its  way  back  to  the  people 
of  Illinois.  We  therefore  propose  that.  In 
the  area  of  federal  recreation,  our  senators 
and  congressmen  begin  to  act  for  the  people 
of  Illinois  by  obtaining  federal  funds  for 
the  creation  and  development  of  national 
parks  within  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  visualize  Illinois  as  having  an  eirea 
of  56,400  square  miles  and  yet  not  containing 
one  acre  of  land  suitable  for  national  park 
development. 

According  to  the  federal  government's  own 
statistics,  "76%  of  all  recreation  occurs  close 
to  home,  after  work  and  schocd,  and  on  short 
outings.  And  in  urban  America,  where  75% 
of  our  popxilatlon  is  ooncentraited,  only  26% 
of  the  recreation  facUltlee  and  only  3%  of 
public  recreation  lands  are  reasonably  ac- 
cessible." minolaans,  and  Chicago  area  resi- 
dents In  particular,  have  never  had  a  true 
national  recreation  area  within  easy  access. 
The  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeehore,  al- 
though authorized  in  1966,  has  so  suffered 
since  Its  Inception  from  Industrial  lobbying, 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  Ume  consuming 
legalities,  that  it  may  never  fully  develop 
Into  a  park.  As  with  other  natural  areas  in 
the  Midwest,  the  dunes  environment  has 
come  out  second  best  to  profiteering. 

Equally  close  to  Chicago  Is  the  abandoned 
nineteenth  century  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Oanal.  Extending  from  Summit  to  La  Salle 
the  remaining  segments  of  this  historic  water 
route  are  in  excellent  condition  and  could 
easily  be  preserved,  restored,  and  developed 
Inito  a  major  recreation  area  for  northeastern 
nilnols.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  our  sen- 
ators and  congressmen  sponsor  legislation 
creating  an  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  and  that  prior  to  Its 
enactment  a  policy  be  adopted  to  prevent 
any  further  deterioration.  Industrialization, 
or  commercialization  of  its  remaining  prem- 
ises and  immediate  environs. 

Approximat^y  4.8%  of  our  total  national 
park  and  recreation  acreage  is  non-f ederally 
owned  land.  Nevertheless,  federal  funds  are 
being  spent  to  develop  and  service  many  of 
these  areas.  Among  the  national  historic  sites 
totally  In  private  ownership  a  few  fall  Into 
this  category  (John  F.  Kennedy  National 
Historic  Site  and  the  Ansley  Wlloox  House 
National  Historic  Site).  Since  the  national 
park  service  has  seen  fit  to  make  at  least  two 
exceptions  to  the  p<^lcy  of  not  using  federal 
funds  to  develop  non-federal  land,  we  do  not 
consider  It  unreasonable  to  ask  that  a  similar 
policy  be  applied  to  the  Chicago  Portage. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Chicago 
Portage  National  Historic  Site  be  expanded 
in  size  by  annexing,  within  the  agreement, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  Ottawa  Trail 
Forest  PmMrve.  not  pressntly  included 
wltliln  the  historic  site,  and  tbe  entirety  of 
the  adjoining  Stony  Ford  Forest  Preserve. 
Ilieso  addlttons  oontaln  many  historic  sites 


and  pioneer  trails  necessary  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation and  Interpretation  of  Chlcagoland 
history.  We  further  propose  that  the  forest 
preserve  district  cede  to  the  national  park 
service  an  area  of  land  within  the  expanded 
national  historic  site  sxiflldently  large  and 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  a  visitor's  center- 
museum,  and  that  both  agencies  co-operate 
In  the  construction  and  financing  of  this 
structure.  We  do  not  consider  these  ob- 
jectives as  seeking  special  favors  for  the 
Chicago  Portage,  but  rather  as  asking  only 
for  fair  and  equitable  treatment.  (The  Chi- 
cago Portage  Project,  February  1971.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  one  item 
in  the  budget  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  item  of  $1  million  for  coal 
research.  This  project  is  of  such  sig- 
nificance for  the  coimtry  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  entitled,  "Outstand- 
ing Features  of  United  States  Steel's 
Process  for  Conversion  of  Coal  to  Coke, 
Chemicals,  and  Fuel"  so  that  Senators 
may  realize  the  seed  money  and  the 
Investment  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OtrrSTANDINO  FZATtTKZS  OF  U.S.  STEXL'S  PROC- 
ESS FOR  CONVZXSION  OF  COAL  TO  COKX, 
CHKMICALS,    and    PlTEI. 

As  part  of  a  program  to  more  fully  utilize 
the  large  reserves  of  low-grade  coal  not 
presently  usefiil  for  metallurgical  purposes, 
U.S.  Steel  has  developed  a  new  processing 
concept  for  production  of  coke  pellets, 
chemicals,  and  high  quality  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels.  This  process  also  appears  con- 
sistent with  the  nation's  requirements  in 
the  areas  of  pollution  abatement  and  the 
energy  shortage.  Several  years  of  preliminary 
experimental  study  at  U.S.  Steel's  Applied 
Research  Laboratory  has  demonstrated  the 
technical  feasibility  of  the  process.  A  pro- 
posal for  government  support  for  a  $7  million 
research  program  for  a  one  ton  per  day  de- 
velopment project  was  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  in  December  1970,  and 
testimony  was  presented  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  on  April  20,  1971. 

Although  this  new  coal  conversion  process 
is  of  considerable  Interest  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry with  regard  to  development  of  a  con- 
tinuous cokemaklng  technique,  there  are 
many  featTires  of  the  project  that  are  of 
Importance  with  respect  to  many  national 
needs  and  objectives  In  addition  to  those 
previously  cited.  The  following  outstanding 
features  of  the  project  are  cited  as  being 
particularly  noteworthy. 

poixirrioN  ABATxafKNT  rrxMS 

1.  High -sulfur  coal  is  effectively  converted 
Into    fuels   that   are   essentially   sulfur-free. 

2.  A  new  cokemaklng  process  will  help  solve 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  now  resulting 
from  operation  of  slot-type  coke  batteries. 

3.  The  present  air  pollution  restiltlng  from 
use  of  coke-oven  gas  as  fuel  will  be  de- 
creased by  desulfurlzatlon  of  all  gases  In 
the  new  process. 

4.  Ti^t  procsss  generates  a  minimum  of 
solid  wastes  or  liquid  waste  streams  since 
almost  all  materials  are  utilized  and  con- 
verted to  products. 

SnPPLKMKNTAI.    CNBUST     SOURCE 

1.  The  project  will  provide  about  7  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  for  each  million  tons 
of  coal  processed.  This  gasoline  would  be 
highly  aromatic  and  could  be  marketed  as  a 
motor  fuel  without  addition  of  t«traethyl 
lead. 

2.  The  project  will  provide  about  1.2  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  pipeline  quality  gas  for 
each  million  tons  of  coal  utilized. 

3.  The  process  produces  about  600  mil- 


lion pounds  of  chemical  products  for  each 
million  tons  of  coal  processed,  without  any 
demand  on  the  already  strained  national  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas.  The  drain  on  natural  gas, 
which  Is  widely  used  to  provide  fuel  and 
hydrogen  for  chemical  processing.  Is  thereby 
alleviated  by  this  process. 

tTTIUZATION  OF  'THK  NATION'S  lUNXRAL 
RXSO'ORCIS 

1.  There  are  large  reserves  of  low-rank 
coals  widely  distributed  across  the  nation. 
This  ptotentlally  valuable  resource  caniuyt 
presently  be  utilized  because  of  Its  high  sul- 
fur content.  The  U.S.  Steel  process  can  ef- 
fectively utilize  a  wide  variety  of  coals  for 
feedstock  In  the  process  thereby  providing 
for  use  of  these  resources. 

2.  The  process  has  considerable  fiexlbU- 
ity,  and  the  rates  of  production  of  coke, 
chemicals,  and  fuels  can  be  widely  varied  de> 
pending  on  local  or  national  requirements. 

3.  The  process  Is  essentially  Independent 
of  external  requirements  for  energy,  hydro- 
gen, or  other  Items  that  are  presently  In 
short  supply. 

PROCX88      COICPLEMKNTB      CITRRXNT      OFFICE      OF 
COAL     RXSKARCB     PROJECTS 

1.  The  project  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed with  Office  of  Coal  Research  (OCR) 
personnel,  and  they  have  expressed  keen  in- 
terest in  the  project. 

2.  The  project  provides  new  technology 
useful  In  solving  problems  presently  of  great 
difficulty  to  OCR  contractors.  Pittsburgh 
Consolidation  Coal's  "Project  OasoUne"  has 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  the  separa- 
tion of  Uquld  and  solid  materials,  and  It  ap- 
pears the  U.S.  Steel  technology  could  be  use- 
ful. The  COED  process  under  study  by  FMC 
Corporation  has  reportedly  had  difficulty  in 
desulfurlzatlon  of  the  char  iMxxluct  In  their 
process.  U.S.  Steel  technology  appears  suit- 
able to  solve  this  problem. 

3.  The  prospect  of  producing  metallurgi- 
cal coke  from  the  cha^  and  heavy  residue 
produced  In  all  coal  conversion  processes 
under  contract  by  OCR  considerably  en- 
hances the  feasibility  and  enconomics  of 
these  processes. 

4.  There  Is  ixYjepect  of  using  the  large  pilot 
plants  already  constructed  under  previous 
OCR  contracts.  The  completion  of  the  $7 
million  proposed  UJS.  Steel  study  will  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  utilizing  these  exist- 
ing pilot  plants  for  further  development  of 
the  project.  The  use  of  pilot  plants  such  as 
are  located  at  Creaap,  West  Virginia  (Con- 
sol's  Project  Gasoline)  and  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  (FMC's  Project  COED)  could  result 
in  considerable  saving  in  development  costs 
and  also  hasten  commercialization  of  the 
project. 

ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

1.  The  successful  development  and  com- 
mercialization of  the  project  will  provide 
significant  economic  opportunity  In  areas 
where  large  coal  deposits  are  present,  such 
as  nilnoLs,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  the  states  where 
large  reserves  of  Western  coal  are  located. 

2.  The  pNTOspect  of  developing  an  Integrated 
chemical  Industry  based  on  coal  should  en- 
hance economic  opportunities  and  growth  in 
depressed  areas. 

3.  The  development  will  assist  in  stabUlz- 
Ing  the  price  of  fuel  and  help  relieve  de- 
pendence of  the  nation  on  petroleum. 


NATIDNAL 

1.  There  is  need,  from  the  standpoint  of 
air  pollution  control,  tot  a  new  cokemaklng 
method  to  replace  the  present  slot-type  coks 
oven.  These  ovens  have  inherent  emission 
problems  that  cannot  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely by  existing  poUutlon  abatement  tech- 
nology. Although  the  steel  Industry  would 
benefit  eoonomloally  ttom.  a  more  adapt- 
able cokemaklng  process.  poUutlon  abate- 
ment Is  the  motivating  factor  behind  devel- 
opment of  the  process. 
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a.  Aa  tb«  nmtloD'8  naserres  of  low-BulIur 
ooali  become  defdetMl.  It  U  banomlng  In- 
cnUia%ly  neoesMuy  to  make  uae  at  ttae 
hlgb«r-aulf\ir  coaU  for  metallurgleAl  pur- 
poses. The  proapecta  for  greater  utlUaatlon 
of  ttaeae  oo«I  reserves  and  kasuraaoe  al  con- 
tinued economic  growth  In  the  affected  ooal- 
bearlQg  areas  of  the  country  will  be  en- 
hanced by  development  of  a  new,  pollution- 
free  process  for  conversion  of  these  coals  Into 
usable  coke. 

3.  ^relgn  competition  has  caused  serious 
dislocations  In  a  number  of  d<MueBtic  Indus- 
tries. It  Is  most  Imperative  at  this  time  to  de- 
velop new  technology  across-the-board  to 
enable  American  Industry  to  maet  the  ohal- 
lenge  and  re-eetabUsh  a  competitive  poal- 
Uon.  Development  of  new  technology  In 
cokemaklng  should  contribute  significantly 
to  the  flexibility  of  our  raw  material  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  shortage  of  coking 
coals. 

AOVAMTACia  or  v^.  btkkl  rwKwowMnta  Ttam 


1.  We  have  considerable  ezperleojoe  In  the 
area  of  materials  handling,  coal  mining  and 
beneflciatlon.  and  cokemaklng. 

3.  We  have  completed  3  years  of  research 
on  the  project,  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars,  to  develop  the  technology  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  process. 

3.  We  have  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  development  of  chemical  technology  re- 
lated to  coal-derived  products  and  process. 

4.  We  have  facilities  and  manpower  espe- 
cially suited  to  quickly  initiate  the  devel- 
opment work  and  carry  the  project  through 
the  proposed  $7  million  phase. 

5.  The  technology  resulting  from  this  de- 
velopment would  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  and  Industry  for  uae. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  here,  out 
of  a  budget  exceeding  $2  billion,  we  have 
Invested  only  $1  million  this  year  to  try 
to  open  up  the  vast  coal  resources  avail- 
able throughout  the  country  so  that  in 
great  States  like  West  Virgbiia,  lUlnoIs, 
and  others,  that  have  low-grade,  hlgh- 
sulfur-content  coal  which  is  not  now  us- 
able because  of  the  high  pollution  stand- 
ards we  as  a  nation  have  established — 
and  these  standards  are  right  and  proper 
because  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
we  not  continue  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment— with  technology,  science  and  re- 
search, it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  open 
up  new  coal  areas  by  this  $1  million 
grant  for  which  we  have  set  aside  the 
money.  The  United  States  Steel  facilities 
and  its  facilities  will  be  made  available 
so  that  the  entire  industry  will  be  able 
to  benefit  by  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Chairman,  and  our  staff  mem- 
bers, for  their  unfailing  service  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  in  presenting  this  bUl 
which  I  feel  Is  a  forward-looking  bUl 
which  although  it  looks  to  the  Interest 
of  the  taxpayers  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  all  Americans  in 
preserving  our  heritage. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  Bmif .  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  1 
minute^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand  it 
the  bill  includes  $150,000  for  the  pUot 
Indian  health  problem  In  BClnneapolls- 
does  it  not? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  The  answer  to  that  Is,  It 
does. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  with 
the  approval  today  by  the  Senate  of  a 
$150,000  pilot  urban  Indian  health  proj- 
ect for  Minneapolis. 

It  is  the  first  time  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved funds  for  an  urban  Indian  proj- 
ect relating  to  health  care. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  the 
problems  of  Indians  on  reservations  and 
in  rural  areas,  while  overlooking  the 
health  needs  of  Indians  in  cities. 

There  are  12,000  to  15,000  Indians  liv- 
ing in  Hennepin  County,  most  of  than 
living  on  the  near  south  side  al  Min- 
neapolis. 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  Indian  house- 
holds surveyed  a  year  ago  by  the  Min- 
nesota Systons  Research  showed  In- 
dians on  welfare. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  better 
health  care  services  for  Indians,  partic- 
ularly children  of  low-Income  parents 
who  suffer  from  nutritional  Inade- 
quacies. 

One  out  of  three  Indian  households 
surveyed  showed  schoolchildren  having 
learning  difficulties  directly  related  to 
health  problems. 

The  Community-University  Health 
Care  Center  served  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  recently  reported  that  it 
could  serve  about  2,500  Indian  children 
if  provided  with  sulBclent  funds  from 
an  urban  Indian  health  project. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  considering  today  HJl.  9417,  the 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1972  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
concerning  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $74,630,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau's health  and  safety  program,  which 
amount  is  approximately  $1  million 
more  than  the  fimds  authorized  by  the 
House.  I  should  note  that  the  additional 
$1  million  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee  is  earmarked  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Academy. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  for 
health  and  safety  programs  shows  an 
increase  of  almost  $15  million  over  last 
year's  appropriations  of  $58,029,000  and 
represents  the  additional  funds  needed 
to  carry  out  for  the  most  part  the  ad- 
ministration and  implementation  of  the 
recently  exiacted  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  I  note 
the  breakdown  on  the  Bureau's  Health 
and  Safety  budget  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  is  as  follows: 

Health  and  safety 

Appropriation,    1871 166.039.000 

Budget  estimate.  1073 73.043,000 

House    allowance 73,830.000 

Committee  reecwomendatlon 74.830.000 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  t74.830.000  for  health  and  safety 
acUvlUes  In  fiscal  year  1073.  This  U  $987,000 
over  the  budget  estimate  and  $1,000,000  over 
the  allowance  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  following  table  sets  forth  this 
recommendation  by  aetlvlttai: 


Activity 


CommittM 

Budgit  Houw     riconinMii- 

Mtimite       ithnnnca  dation 


tmpadiom.  inv«- 

tiistiont.  and 

rMCiNworli 138.919,000    m  906. 000     (39.906,00 

Control  of  firoi  in 

(Mldtpoitti 222,000  222.000  222.000 

HotMi  ind  tiftty 

roMirdl 32.634.000     32,634,000     32,634.000 

InertosMlpoyeaiti.      1,861,000       1.868,000       1,868.000 

TottI 73,643,000     73,630,000      74.(30,000 

An  Increase  of  $1,000,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  Is  recommended  by  the  Committee 
for  construction  of  a  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Academy;  and  the  Committee  recommends 
concurrence  with  the  House  reduction  of 
$13,000  in  the  amount  to  be  used  for  public 
relations  and  paperwork  management. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
report  makes  the  following  comment 
on  this  aspect  of  the  health  and  safety 
budget  at  pages  15  through  16. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  excerpts  from  the  House  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Health  and  tafety 

ApproprUUon,    1971 $68,029,000 

Estimate,    1973 73,643,000 

Becommended,   1973 73,630,000 

Comparison : 

Appropriation,    1971 +16.601,000 

Bstlmate,    1973 —13,000 

The  reduction  of  $13,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  relates  to  additional  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  greater  economy  In  public  rela- 
tions and  paperwork  management  activities. 

The  Committee  is  seriously  concerned  with 
various  shortcomings  In  the  health  and  safety 
program  which  have  been  reported  from  vari- 
ous sources.  By  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Coal  BClne  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and 
the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act,  Congress  has  Indicated  the  im- 
portance it  gives  to  making  the  nation's 
mines  a  safe  place  for  miners  to  work.  It  has 
also  provided  necessary  funds  and  personnel 
to  accomplish  this  objective  as  indicated  In 
the  following  tabulation : 


Haetlyotr- 


Budftt 

Eitlm*((    Appn>pri«tion 


Pooitioivt 


1969 (12,546,000  »12,334.000  825 

1970 15.902,000  27,452,000  1,380 

1971 58,029,000  58.029,000  2,242 

1972 73.643.000  '73.630,000  "2,532 


lApprovodbyHoust. 

In  fairness  to  those  responsible  for  admin- 
istration of  the  program,  it  sho\ild  be  remem- 
bered that  many  unavoidable  problems  were 
encountered  In  the  rapid  acceleration  of  this 
activity  subaequent  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1909.  Not  only  was  the  program  greatly  ex- 
panded, but  there  was  also  the  problem  of 
securing  skilled  persocmel  and  adequate 
equipment  neoeaaary  for  the  operation  of  the 
program  on  an  accelerated  basis.  Tlieae  prob- 
lema  were  dlacuaaed  at  some  leogth  In  haar- 
ings  before  the  OommlUea  boih  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1971  and  1972  budget  aattmatea. 

Wotwlthatandlng.  the  Committee  will  ex- 
pect a  greatly  Improved  quality  of  perttvm- 
anoa  In  thla  program  during  Saeal  year  1972. 
It  would  aaam  that  suflldant  ttate  has  now 
elapaad  to  aolw  many  of  the  probtena  that 
have  prsvallad,  and  with  the  oonoartad  atten- 
tion that  should  be  given  to  this  very  Im- 
portant work,  there  would  aaam  to  be  no 
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reaaon  why  an  effective  program  cannot  be 
achieved  within  the  next  flacal  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  addresf  myself  briefly  to  recent 
developments  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
concerning  coal  mine  health  and  safety. 

On  July  1  and  2,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  held  public  meetings  to  compile 
information  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  Department's  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969. 

In  opening  this  meeting.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Morton  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  this  and  later  meetings  to  be  held  by 
the  Departmait  is  to  seek  "ways  and 
means  with  which  this  great  Government 
agency  can  better  serve  its  constituency. 
We  invite  your  comments;  we  solicit 
your  criticisms;  we  appreciate  your 
ideas." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Mortons  remarks  of 
July  1,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Remarks  or  Rocns  C.  B.  Morton.  SscRrrART, 

THE  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  the 

Opening  of  the  Departmental  Survet  on 

Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safett 

Tills  morning  we  are  opening  a  series  of 
meetings  pursuant  to  our  announcement  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  June  36  regarding 
coal  mine  health  and  safety.  We  hope  the 
input  and  testimony  we  will  receive  will  be 
of  real  assistAnce  to  the  Department.  This 
information  will  be  carefully  evaluated  in 
the  compilation  of  our  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  Departmental  responsibili- 
ties and  activities  as  defined  in  the  Coal  Mine 
HeaJth  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  express  my  personal 
thanks  for  the  time  and  effort  contributed 
by  all  the  participants  in  this  and  sub- 
sequent meetings.  Our  common  goal  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  health  and  safety  for  more  than 
140.000  men  working  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States. 

First,  let  us  review  the  current  situation 
In  the  industry.  Over  the  years,  the  coal 
mining  Industry  has  been  the  most  accident 
prone  and  the  source  of  more  fatalities  than 
any  other  major  industry  In  America.  Be- 
tween 1954  and  1969.  there  were  6.553  fatali- 
ties and  207,988  injuries  resulting  from 
accidents  in  coal  mines.  This  does  not  include 
any  measure  of  the  deterioration  of  individ- 
ual miners'  health  due  to  working  condi- 
tions on  the  Job. 

One  of  the  early  legislative  proposals  of 
this  Administration  was  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Nixon  in  December  of  1969. 

A  good  measure  of  our  current  effort  to 
improve  health  and  safety  in  mines  is  drawn 
from  the  funding  level  of  the  current  pro- 
gram compiered  to  that  of  former  years.  For 
example,  in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Budget  for  health  and  safety  was 
$10,777,485.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1972 
by  the  Bureau  is  for  $71,076,000. 

Since  the  Act  became  law,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  Increased  its  inspector  force  from 
300  to  1,090.  These  men  are  now  either  work- 
ing actively  In  mines  inspection  or  are  under- 
going an  extensive  training  program  which 
will  give  us  a  fuUy  trained  inspector  force 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Since  January  of  this  calendar  year,  the 
Bureau  has  conducted  11,011  Inspeotlons,  has 
cited  32.201  violations,  and  has  levied  38.000 
fines  totaling  $4,800,000.  This  compares  with 
2.408  notices  of  violations  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  full  year  of  1968. 

The  Coal  BAlne  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969,  then,  marks  a  threshold  as  we  enter  a 


new  era  of  action  to  reduce  the  haaards 
which  confront  the  men  who  work  in  our 
mines. 

During  the  six-month  period  from  January 
through  June  of  1971,  the  Biireau  recorded 
98  fataUties  which  was  the  lowest  number 
of  fatalities  recorded  In  any  comparable  peri- 
od since  the  Bureau  started  accumulating 
these  records. 

Though  this  is  an  improvement,  there  is 
still  a  long  way  to  go,  and  we  do  not  accept 
the  current  accident  rate  as  satisfactory. 

Most  accidents  which  occur  in  coal  mines 
can  be  placed  Into  two  categories:  One — ac- 
cldenta  which  are  caused  by  conditions  In 
the  mines  which  the  operator  of  the  mine 
can  control,  and  two — accidents  which  are 
caused  by  carelessness  or  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  miner  himself. 

We  wUl  8^1  ve  to  attain  the  highest  possi- 
ble level  of  health  and  safety  by  continuing 
to  Improve  the  standards  and  practices  in 
both  categories.  By  working  with  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  personnel  within  the 
mining  industry  and  through  constant  and 
vlgUant  inspection,  we  can  and  we  must 
eliminate  those  conditions  which  cause  ac- 
cidents of  the  first  category. 

Through  education  and  training  programs 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  unions, 
nuirkag«ment,  other  employee  groups,  and  the 
individual  miner  himself,  we  must  to  the 
limit  of  our  resources  do  all  that  Is  feasible 
to  reduce  the  accidents  and  fatalities  of  the 
second  category.  In  other  works,  we  must 
help  the  miner  help  himself. 

These  two  approaches  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated— nor  can  one  be  sacrificed  for  the  other. 
Significantly,  education  for  the  IndlvldurU 
miner  has  parallel  throughout  American  In- 
dustry, In  many  agencies  of  government,  and 
by  such  public  spirited  organizations  as  the 
National  Safety  Council.  For  example,  the 
Fedeiral  Aviation  Administration  has  carried 
on  for  years  a  pilot  safety  program  that  has 
been  implemented  by  associations,  by  fixed 
baae  airport  operators,  and  training  schools 
and  by  pilots  themselves.  Major  industry 
throughout  the  country  constantly  conducts 
training  seminars  and  safety  education  pro- 
grams for  their  workers. 

The  coal  mining  industry,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  operating  entitles  must  depend  on 
help  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  this  effort. 
There  are  many  small  operators  who  do  not 
have  the  expertise  or  the  resources  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  education  and  training 
programs  for  the  people  who  must  work  In 
the  hazardous  environment  of  underground 
mines.  I  can  report  to  you  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  currently  reviewing  several  meth- 
ods by  which  it  can  beet  render  this  service. 
IT  a  single  miner's  life  Is  saved  as  a  result 
of  better  safety  education  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  hazards  and  risks,  the 
program  definitely  is  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. 

We  are  equally  determined  to  join  with 
management  In  a  comprehensive  effort  not 
only  to  help  them  comply  with  the  law,  but 
to  enforce  compliance  as  well. 

Specifically — despite  dramatic  improve- 
ment in  the  control  of  reeplrable  dust — we 
are  still  vitally  concerned  with  this  area  and 
methane  gas  levels  in  the  mines  as  well. 

We  will  also  seek  to  improve  existing 
engineering  standards  for  roof  support  and 
for  coca  extraction.  We  are  encouraging  the 
development  of  safer  and  better  mining  tech- 
nology. As  innovative  methodology  becomes 
available,  we  will  do  all  possible  to  ins\ire 
Its  use  in  the  mining  industry. 

Dr.  Osborn,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  present  before  this  meeting  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Bureau's  plans  for 
carrying  out  its  mission  and  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  miners  of  America. 

We  appeal  to  those  Interested  parties  to 
address  themselves  via  this  meeting,  to  ways 
and  means  with  which  this  great  govern- 
ment agency  can  better  serve  its  constitu- 


ency. We  invite  your  comments;  we  solicit 
your  CTitlclsms;    we   appreciate   your   ideas. 

We  want  your  complete  objectivity — par- 
tisan politics  has  nothing  to  contribute  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  miner. 

I  can  say  without  equivocation  that  the 
Administration,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  men 
who  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  America.  We 
fully  understand  the  importance  of  this  In- 
dustry to  the  Nation's  wdlare.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  mining  industry  in  America 
will  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  generations. 

Again.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  and 
personal  appreciation  to  all  of  you  and  to  all 
of  those  who  will  participate  in  these  Im- 
portant meetings  as  they  take  place. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
prepared  statement  for  the  July  2  meet- 
ing, I  commended  Secretary  Morton  for 
his  initiative  in  calling  these  needed  con- 
ferences and  pointed  out  that— 

Such  meetings  will  provide  an  opportunity 
on  a  work-shop  basis  whereby  Bureau  of 
Mines'  officials  and  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  coal  mine  industry  can  meet 
and  exchange  views  on  practical  as  well  as 
technical  problems  they  have  encountered  as 
a  result  of  their  own  experiences. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  July  2  before 
the  Depjartment  of  Interior  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiMi.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Cooper 

Secretary  Morton  Is  to  be  commended  on 
his  initiative  in  scheduling  these  conferences 
to  review  the  first-year's  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  and  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  exchsmge  of  views  on  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  administering  the  Act.  and  to  con- 
sider the  changes  required  to  make  it  more 
workable  as  well  as  effective  in  improving 
the  safety  of  our  miners.  As  outlined  in 
Secretary  Morton's  statement,  those  indivi- 
duals invited  to  participate  in  these  con- 
ferences will  Include  representatives  of 
miners,  labor  ofllclals.  coal  mine  operators  of 
large  mines,  coal  mine  operators  of  small 
mines,  mining  educators,  state  mining  of- 
ficials and  others  who  by  training  and  ex- 
perience are  In  a  position  to  contribute  to 
these  discussions. 

Such  meetings  will  provide  an  opportu- 
unlty  on  a  work-shop  basis  whereby  Bureau 
of  Mines'  officials  and  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  coal  mine  Industry  can  meet 
and  exchange  views  on  practical  as  well  as 
technical  problems  they  have  encountered  as 
a  result  of  their  own  experiences. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,  which  went  into  effect  March 
31,  1970,  represents  a  complete  overhaul  of 
previous  legislation  in  this  field  and,  as  a 
result,  many  problems  have  been  encounter- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  In  the  Imple- 
mentation, administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Act's  provisions.  I  welcome  Secretary 
Morton's  announcement  as  an  excellent  first 
step  In  providing  a  continuing  forum  where 
all  these  problems  can  receive  a  public  airing. 
By  taking  such  a  lead  the  Secretary  Is  em- 
phasizing to  all  those  participating  in  these 
conferences,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public  the  concern  and  importance  that  the 
Department  attaches  to  improving  the  ad- 
ministration and  operations  of  the  1969  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  health  and 
safety  of  all  the  i>eople  who  work  in  our 
underground  coal  mines. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  many 
problems  have  been  encountered  with 
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respect  to  the  Implementation,  admlnis- 
tratlon  and  raiforcement  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  I  should  note 
that  since  the  Bureau  did  not  hold  public 
bearings  on  the  regulations  promulgated 
under  the  act.  that  there  was  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  comment  on  these  regu- 
lations before  they  were  to  be  put  into 
effect.  During  the  first  year  of  its  admin- 
istration of  the  new  law,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  encountered  substantial  crit- 
icism in  its  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  the  Bureau's  own 
regulaticns.  Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  new  law,  all  of  this  criticism  may  not 
be  justified;  however,  a  great  part,  in  my 
view,  is  justified.  But  I  think  the  impor- 
tant thing  from  the  public's  point  of  view 
is  that  the  Bureau  sulmit  the  existence  of 
these  problems,  recognize  them,  and  re- 
ceive suggestions  on  how  the  Bureau  bet- 
ter deal  with  these  problems  if  the  pres- 
ent law  is  to  be  effective  in  advancing  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  miners. 

The  new  law  and  regulations  have 
created  many  problems  among  the  small 
coal  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  a 
substantial  number  of  small,  nongassy 
mines  in  Pike,  Letcher,  Harlan,  Lesley. 
Perry,  Floyd,  and  Bell  Counties  have  shut 
down. 

Where  the  small  underground  mines 
have  shut  down,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  surface  mining  pro- 
duction along  with  an  increase  in  en- 
vironmental problems  that  is  associated 
with  strip  and  other  forms  of  surface 
mining.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that  Ken- 
tucky surface  mine  production  as  a  per- 
centage of  Kentucky's  total  coal  produc- 
tion has  increased  from  35  to  49  percent 
for  the  year  1970  and  is  projected  to  55 
percent  for  this  year,  thus  surpassing  for 
the  first  time  underground  mine  produc- 
tion. 

While  a  number  of  small  nongassy  un- 
derground mines  and  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  these  mines  have  decreased, 
nevertheless  the  number  of  injuries  and 
fatalities  in  underground  mines  has  in- 
creased since  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969. 

Figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  show  that  there  have  been  86  men 
killed  in  the  Nation's  coal  mines  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1971.  Of  these  86 
fatalities,  69  took  place  in  underground 
coal  mines  making  the  underground 
fatality  record  for  the  first  5  months 
worse  Lhan  last  year  in  which  there  were 
five  less  fatalities  as  of  this  same  period. 

During  May  of  1971,  there  were  13 
fatalities  in  six  States:  Kentucky,  four; 
West  Virginia,  three;  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania bituminous  coal  operations,  two 
each;  and  Kansas  and  Ohio,  one  each. 

I  also  note  that  of  the  86  fatalities  oc- 
curring in  coal  mines  during  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  that,  regretfully. 
Kentucky  leads  with  27;  West  Virginia. 
21;  Pennsylvania,  18 — bituminous  coal; 
Virginia,  seven;  Illinois,  six;  and  Colo- 
rado, Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri.  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Utah,  one  each. 

The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  went  into  effect  on 
March  28,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior issued  its  initial  regulations  on 
April  1.  One  of  the  inmiediate  problems 
experienced  by  many  coal  mine  operators 
was  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law  smd  regu- 
lations and.  second,  they  did  not  have 
a  reasonable  time,  opportunity,  or  equip- 
ment available  once  they  comprehended 
the  requirements  to  bring  themselves 
into  compliance. 

When  the  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  1969, 
and  when  it  was  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment  both 
in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  to  re- 
tain the  distinction  between  gassy  and 
nongassy  mines.  I  stated  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  to  remove  the 
distinction  would  not  advance  coal  mine 
safety.  I  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
new  electrical  equipment  required  by  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  nongassy  mines  could 
not  be  manufactured  and  made  available 
to  the  operators  within  the  prescribed 
time  limits  of  the  proposed  law. 

I  regret  that  the  then  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Mr.  OTieary.  did  not 
testify  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  on  the  question  of 
the  cost  and  the  availability  of  the  equip- 
ment which  would  be  required,  when  the 
committee  was  considering  the  Senate 
bill.  However,  when  Mr.  O'Leary  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearing  on  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  budget  in  February  of  1970,  I  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  that  I  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  question  Mr.  O'Lesur  on 
the  subject  of  the  availability  of  equip- 
ment and  Bureau  of  Mines  enforcement 
procedures  under  the  new  law.  In  his 
answers,  Mr.  O'Leary  readily  admitted 
that  much  of  the  new  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, required  to  be  installed  by  March 
of  1971,  would  not  be  available,  and  that 
the  operator  acting  in  good  faJth  would 
nevertheless  be  in  violation  of  the  act 
and  subject  to  penalty  find  fine,  although 
a  nominal  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Oljeary's  answers  to  Senator  Bible's 
questions  and  my  questions  coi  this  and 
related  matters  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TKAimirc  OP  Mnn:  Inspcctors 

Senator  Bibu.  You  are  proposing  a  t700,- 
000  Increase  up  to  ti,334,000  for  traUilng 
mine  Inspectors,  Indicating  that  the  funds 
are  for  initial  training  of  new  p«^onnel  to 
be  employed  during  fiscal  year.  1971.  This 
appears  to  be  just  about  a  doubling  of  the 
prior  appropriation;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OTiBAXT.  Yes;  It  Is  a  massive  Increase  In 
the  work  force  to  comply  with  this  new  act 

Senator  Biblc.  What  did  you  do  with  the 
funds  you  had  In  the  past  fiscal  year?  Did 
you  have  about  0634.000  In  the  current  year? 

Mr.  OliXART.  It  Is  right  In  that  level.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  we  are  running  two  and 
possibly  three  major  training  cycles.  We  have 
one  now  going  on  at  Mount  Hope  which  will 
be  a  4-month  cycle  with  50  people  Invcrfved. 
We  have  one  soon  to  commence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Virginia. 

I  believe  we  are  {rianning  another  one  in 


Pittsburgh  as  soon  as  the  Intake  al  new  per- 
sonnel warrants  that,  and  that  Is  bow  we  wUl 
spend  the  •600,000-odd  for  this  year. 

Senator  Bibls.  What  about  yovir  training 
In  19717 

Mr.  OliK&ST.  During  the  remainder  of  1970 
and  during  1971  we  will  be  bringing  In  sev- 
eral hundred  new  Inspectors,  and  we  wtU 
have  to  provide  for  their  training.  We  wUl 
simply  add  training  units  to  the  faculty 
which  Is  now  located  at  Mount  Hope,  and  we 
will  augment  the  work  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  continuing  the 
old  training  programs  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  involved  In  that  contract  with  the 
University  of  West  Virginia  that  Senator 
Byrd  and  I  discussed  in  which  the  new  train- 
ing program  Is  being  outlined.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  are  having  to  make  do  with  what 
we  have.  We  hope  to  improve  that  in  the 
relatively  near  future. 

ASSXSTANCI    aXQTTXBTXD    8T    COAL    ICn'ONG 

nrotrsraT 

Senator  Bible.  It  Is  Indicated  that  the  coal 
mine  industry  Is  seeking  health  and  safety 
assistance.  Just  what  type  of  assistance  gen- 
erally does  the  coal  Industry  seek? 

Mr.  01<XAXT.  Well,  for  example,  either  this 
week  or  next  we  will  have  a  staff  of  experts 
going  to  a  mine  in  Oklahoma  which  had  16 
emissions  in  the  past  year.  Although  they 
are  pushing  a  lot  of  air  Into  the  working 
areas  of  the  mine,  they  are  running  into 
quite  hazardous  conditions.  We  are  taking 
some  ventilation  people  out  there.  I  might 
say  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  probably 
have  about  half  a  dozen  people  fully  quali- 
fied In  ventilation  and  they  represent  50  per- 
cent of  the  trained  people  in  ventilation  in 
the  country.  We  are  taking  our  own  people 
out  to  see  If  we  can  provide  sotne  assistance 
In  ventUatlon  so  we  can  eliminate  this  one 
problem. 

Senator  Biblb.  Do  the  mining  companies 
contribute  anything  to  that  work? 

Mr.  O'Lkabt.  No,  sir.  We  feel  It  U  fxUly 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  signifi- 
cance of  the  result.  One  of  the  questions  I 
bad  when  I  first  heard  about  this  was:  Are 
we  competing  in  the  professional  field  on 
this?  The  competence  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  Is  so  unique  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition. 

Similarly,  about  3  months  ago  there  was  a 
coal  outburst  In  a  mine  under  very  heavy 
overburden  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
In  this  case,  the  people  who  work  for  Tom 
Howard,  who  was  up  before  you  this  morn- 
ing, were  requested  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations ftw  an  improved  method.  The 
physical  situation  of  this  mine  Is  unlike  that 
which  we  find  in  other  areas.  They  are  oper- 
ating under  about  2,300  feet  of  overburden 
in  very  unstable  ground  and  the  prreesures 
are  tremendous.  We  are  looking  at  that  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  oome  up  with  some 
means  for  the  operation  to  continue  eco- 
nomically and  safely.  This  Is  the  sort  of  as- 
ststoinoe  that   Is  oontetnplated. 

HEALTH   Aia>   SATELT   CRAKTS 

Senator  Bible.  You  are  asking  for  (400,000 
(or  grants.  How  much  are  they  and  what  is 
the  purpose  for  which  a  grant  Is  made  in 
health  and  safety? 

iir.  O'l^ABT.  Title  V  of  the  new  act  In- 
structs the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  vrork 
with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secretary 
of  liabor  In  developing  criteria  for  these 
grants.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  wco'klng  with 
his  oounterparts  in  the  two  other  agencies 
looking  toward  the  publication  of  some  form 
of  crltwla  about  ApM-ll  1,  but  at  the  moment 
we  have  no  really  defined  ideas  as  to  how 
this  can  be  administered. 

Senator  Bible.  To  whom  would  a  grant  go? 

Senator  0'Lxa«t.  Directly  to  the  State. 

Senate^'  Bible.  Is  it  matched  by  the  State? 

Mr.  OIjEaet.  No,  sir.  The  law  has  a  specific 
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fonnxil*  on  tb»  limit  of  nich  granU  but 
there  la  no  In-klnd  requirement  on  the 
State.  No  Stote  has  avaUed  itself  of  the 
authority  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  bad 
it  for  a  number  of  years.  The  new  require- 
ment put*  no  m&tcblng  restriction  on  the 
funds. 

Senator  Biblx.  There  are  coal  mining  prob- 
lems in  Kentucky.  If  that  State  wanted  a 
grant  of,  say,  9100,000,  what  would  have  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  grant?  Just  give  me  an 
example. 

Mr.  OI^abt.  To  revert  back  to  training, 
they  might  want  to  provide  for  an  Intensive 
course   in   ventilation   in  mine   air  control. 

Senator  Bible.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  within 
the  State  of  Kentucky  would  oome  to  you 
and  say,  "We  would  like  to  have  •100,000 
to  further  air  ventilation  In  the  mluM  of 
Kentucky,"  and  If  It  met  your  crlterta,  you 
could  make  such  a  grant  to  the  State  of 
Kentucky  to  continue  reseckrch  and  aduoa- 
tlon  in  that  field? 

Mr.  OIaabt.  That  la  correct.  In  one  State 
which  heretofor*  has  not  been  too  promi- 
nent In  this  area  there  la  a  tentative  plan 
to  do  some  reorganising  of  the  State  In- 
spectors. The  pay  for  conaultanta  working 
on  the  plan  wUl  be  on  the  cMtar  ot  13.300 
to  $3,500.  The  State  baa  no  fun^ls  for  thla 
amount  and  I  have  aaked  Mr.  Waawr  to  look 
at  it.  We  have  these  funds  available  which 
can  be  so  long  as  they  further  the  ob)«ettvM 
of  the  act. 

HXALTH  AMD  aAITrT  EiaiABCB 

Senator  Bible.  I  have  two  more  questions 
on  health  and  safety  research.  Tou  are  pro- 
posing a  budget  of  some  ta0,890,000.  an  In- 
crease of  about  110300.000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1070.  Please  de- 
scribe to  the  committee  what  will  be  done 
with  these  funds,  indicating  particularly  the 
health  fields  which  will  be  examined. 

Mr.  OTiBABT.  This  is  essentially  directed  to 
the  area  of  dust  control  whlctt  I  covered  a 
few  moments  ago. 

KAmr     BMKABCH 

Senator  Bible.  An  additional  t7.6  million  la 
proposed  for  safety  research  In  coal  mine 
work.  Please  dlscviBs  this  research. 

Mr.  OliKABT.  This  is  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful aspects  of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  U 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  essentially  a  virgin 
field  here  for  improvements  in  the  coal  min- 
ing technology.  The  coal  companies  have 
been  unable  to  afford  the  research  until  very 
recently.  I  do  not  know  but  I  have  heard  from 
such  people  as  the  dean  of  engineering  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  all  of 
the  advanced  technology  in  the  last  30  years 
was  more  or  less  by  accident.  This  money 
wUl  be  used  by  Tom  Howard's  people  to  take 
a  look  at  how  to  design  Improved  systems, 
to  get,  first  of  all,  the  product,  because  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  pays  the  freight  and.  second- 
ly, to  achieve  the  safety,  I  think,  we  should 
have  In  mining  In  this  country,  and,  addl- 
tloaally.  accomplish  the  environmental  con- 
trol which  was  discussed  earlier.  The  market 
Is  now  ripe  tor  this  and  thU  is  the  best  way 
to  get  It. 

Senator  Bible.  Senator  Cooper  would  you 
like  to  ask  your  questions  now? 

Senator  Coopeb.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
Th»  Mine  Health  Safety  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive March  30th.  does  It  not? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  That  Is  right. 

AVAiLABiLrrr  or  noiifiasiaLB  rakd-rsld 
BQirmcxirr 

Senator  Coopeb.  I  think  It  is  provided  In 
the  first  year  that  small  voltage  equipment 
must  be  installed  in  all  mines,  certain  types 
of  equipment? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  Yes,  the  permissible  hand- 
held equipment. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Is  that  equipment  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  OXbabt.  It  la  to  a  dsgree.  It  la  not 
available  along  the  way  and.  of  course,  you 


can't  require   people  to   have  what  Is  not 
available. 

Senator  Coopeb.  It  is  not  avaUable  now  to 
Install  in  mines. 

As  I  recall  the  mine  safety  bill,  there  are 
about  450  mines  which  were  formerly  termed 
gaseous  and  about  3,000  that  were  normally 
termed  nongaseous.  Now,  those  3,000  and  also 
others  that  did  not  use  this  type  of  equip- 
ment, first,  this  small  voltage  permissible 
equipment  must  be  Installed  and  within 
a  year? 

Mr.  O'Lbabt.  Sir,  it  must  be  installed  with- 
in a  year;  otherwise  t!he  operator  of  that  mine 
Is  technically  not  in  compliance  with  the 
statute  that  the  Congress  enacted.  If  he  is 
technicaUy  not  In  coII^>Uance  with  the  act, 
we  wUl  not  have  any  choice  In  that  matter, 
but  the  penalty  can  be  essentially  nominal. 
As  the  eqiUpment  becomes  available,  and 
then  the  operator  has  not  availed  himself 
of  the  equipment  and  continues  to  be  out  of 
compUance,  then  under  the  statute  that  the 
Congress  enacted,  the  penalty  will  rise 
accordingly. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Your  testimony  is  It  Is  not 
immediately  available? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  There  are  some  machines  that 
have  not  been  manufactured  for  yean. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Do  you  anticipate  equip- 
ment of  this  first  type  wlU  be  available  in 
March  of  1971? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  The  equipment  would  prob- 
acy not  be  avaUable  to  cover  all  dr- 
cumstanoes. 

Senator  Coopeb.  In  the  event  this  eqtUp- 
ment  is  not  avaUable  to  all  mine  operators, 
wlU  the  mine  operators  who  do  not  have 
this  equipment  available  to  them  be 
penalised? 

Mr.  OIjEabt.  As  I  pointed  out,  he  will  be 
technically  not  In  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard that  you  enacted,  and  under  the  act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  no  alternative 
when  someone  Is  out  of  compliance  but  to 
nnnnnn  a  penalty.  However,  the  size  of  the 
penalty  can  be  nominal;  It  would  not  be  a 
crippling  penalty. 

Senator  Coopeb.  800  of  the  mines  In  my 
State  make  every  effort  to  obtain  this  equip- 
ment or  attempt  to  build  it  themselves.  WlU 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  close  them  down  If  they 
cannot  be  in  compliance? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  not 
close  down  anyone  unless  there  is  Imminent 
danger  under  essentially  the  same  rules  we 
use  now  or  unless  there  is  unwarranted  fail- 
ure to  comply. 

Senator  Coopeb.  Where  a  good  faith  effort 
la  made,  they  will  not  be  closed  down  except 
where  there  Is  imminent  danger? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  Or  unless  there  Is  unwar- 
ranted failure.  If  the  man  Is  making  an  effort 
to  get  Into  compliance  with  the  act.  we 
would  not  close  him  down,  unless  there  Is 
Imminent  danger. 

Senator  Coopeb.  This  is  a  problem  we  bad 
in  the  development  of  this  bill,  as  you  will 
recall.  Senator  Bible. 

PENALTT  rOB  NONCOMPLIANCE 

Senator  Bible.  If  I  understand  Mr.  O'Leary 
correctly  in  tbU  period  March  30,  1970,  to 
March  31,  1971,  if  mining  company  "Z"  does 
everything  it  can  do  to  comply  with  this  per- 
missible equipment  and  if  it  tries  to  get  the 
equipment  and  cannot  do  so,  then  I  under- 
stand him  to  say  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terim-, whUe  it  is  mandatory  that  he  told  the 
owner  of  company  "X"  in  noncompliance, 
nevertheless,  hU  mine  will  not  be  closed 
down,  but  I  think  you  said  a  nominal  penalty 
could  be  in^xjsed.  What  does  that  mean?  If  a 
man  Is  doing  the  best  he  can  to  conform  and 
he  cannot  get  the  equipment  because  It  Is 
not  available,  it  looks  like  he  Is  acting  in 
good  faith.  Therefore,  what  kind  ot  penalty 
would  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Impose? 

Mr.  OX«ABT.  Where  the  man  was  acting  in 
absolutely  good  faith  and  there  was  no  Im- 
minent danger  present.  I  would  expect  that 


the  fine  would  be  an  amount  that  simply 
would  not  bother  the  man. 

Senator  Biblx.  Is  that  $S.  tlO,  330.  $60? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  It  would  be  my  recommenda- 
tion that  It  be  even  lower  than  that — per- 

Senator  Bible.  If  the  Uttle  mining  operator 
is  doing  his  beet  to  conform  and  it  Lb  not  a 
dangerous  mine  and  he  cannot  g^t  the  equip- 
ment to  comply.  It  seems  a  Uttle  unfair  to 
fine  >'irn  very  much. 

Mr.  OliEABT.  Senator  Bible,  this  might 
seem  like  an  unreasonable  box  we  placed 
ourselves  in,  but  I  wo\ild  like  you  to  know  I 
was  the  one  who  recommended  that  there  be 
no  option.  I  recognlBed  from  the  outset, 
where  there  was  every  evidence  of  an  at- 
tempt to  perform,  that  you  could  not  put 
an  actual  penalty  on  the  operation.  The  fel- 
low Is  technically  in  noncompliance  and 
technically  we  must  fine  him  under  the  law, 
but  we  will  not  expect  the  fine,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances we  have  deecribed  here,  to  rep- 
resent any  real  hardship.  In  the  circum- 
stances where  he  makes  no  effort  to  procure 
the  equipment  or  If  Imminent  danger  is 
present,  then  he  Is  not  in  mmpllanns  and 
we  must  act  aooordlngly. 

Senator  Biblx.  I  understand  your  second 
illuBtratlon. 

Mr.  OliXABT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
calls  for  ons  further  rejoinder.  In  my  view, 
if  we  cause  wholesale  closures  of  coal  mlnss, 
as  a  resxUt  of  the  first  few  months'  imple- 
mentaUon  of  this  act,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
will  have  failed.  We  are  not  sUx^riy  i>oUoe- 
men.  We  have  other  responsibilities.  Hie  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  has  some  responsibility  for 
the  Nation's  supply  of  fuels  but  by  no  means 
la  this  our  total  responsibility.  If  by  unwise 
or  imprudent  administration  of  this  act  we 
damage  the  w'mwg  industry,  we  wlU  have 
faUed  In  our  total  responsibility  to  the  public 
of  this  country.  I  have  heard  these  diarges 
that  everybody  U  going  to  be  closed  down  by 
April  16,  and  so  on,  and  I  will  tell  you  that 
to  the  degree  that  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  simply  wlU  not  occur.  We  will  do 
what  the  Congress  requires  ui  to  do  but  we 
will  do  It  with  prudence  with  the  spirit  of 
the  overall  congressional  intmt. 

Senator  Biblb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  OTMry. 

Senator  Coopeb.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
you  said  about  the  nominal  penalty  and 
where  a  mine  will  not  be  closed  down  where 
a  good  faith  effort  la  made  and  the  equip- 
ment cannot  be  secured.  I  cannot  yet  see 
why  a  penalty  could  be  imposed  If  a  person 
cannot  meet  the  test.  I  think  it  Is  wrong, 
abs<dutely  wrong. 

PEBMiaSIBLB  BXAVT  CQITIPKXMT  EXQinBElfEWTB 

Before  the  6  years  have  elapssd,  the  oper- 
ator must  provide  additional  heavy  face 
eqiiipment.  Would  the  same  nile  apply  there. 
In  the  event  the  equipment  was  not  avail- 
able and  the  operators  made  a  good  faith 
effMt  to  find  the  equipment,  purchase  equip- 
ment, rebuild  equipment  so  they  could  be 
installed  and  yet  they  could  not  meet  the 
deadline.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  that  instance? 

Mr.  OliEABT.  Senator,  my  understanding  la 
he  will  have  avaUable  to  him  a  mechanism 
buUt  into  the  law.  The  law  provides  an  in- 
terim compUance  panel,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  take  his  case  to  that  body.  If  he  makes 
hU  case  before  It,  he  will  get  reUef  from  the 
provisions  for  the  time  necessary  for  that 
reUef. 

Senator  Ooopbb.  I  remember  one  day  we 
were  together  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  I  believe 
you  stated  at  that  time  a  minimum  of  6 
years  would  be  required  to  produce  the  man- 
ufacture in  your  judgment  of  the  permis- 
sible equipment  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  OTsABT.  Tou  will  recall  there  was  a 
movement  at  that  time  to  require  that  per- 
missible equipment  go  Into  all  of  the  mines 
within  the  country  within  13  months  from 
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tlM  effactfTe  teto  ctf  iha  Mct.  Zt  wm  ay  poil- 
tlon.  KoA  conttng—  to  b«  my  po«ltton.  that 
that  is  an  ImpoaHbUlty.  But  tlMra  an  aooM 
grandfatlMrwI  itama  of  aqulfHiiant  that 
■bould  take  priority,  and  it  will  taka  a  mat- 
tar  of  soma  yaara.  Uy  wtlmata  ia  about  6 
yaara  for  tba  equlpmant  mannfacturan  to 
saar  up  in  an  ordarly  faahlon  to  manufaetura 
parmlaalbla  aqulpmant  to  cover  aU  of  the 
cireumatanoaa.  Tba  Ooncraaa  finally  adoptad 
that  view  in  tba  final  varaion  and  raoognlaad 
alao  that  thara  are  continganciea  aran  with 
the  built-in  tlraa  where  a  peraon  through  no 
fault  oC  hla  own  would  be  in  technical  non- 
complianoe.  The  interim  compliance  panel 
proTldaa  a  meebanlam  for  extricating  him 
from  there. 

COAL  mm  ixaFccToaa 

Senator  Coovaa.  How  many  inapectora  for 
undergroimd  coal  mlnea  doea  the  Bureau 
of  l<inea  now  employ? 

Itr.  CriMAKt.  We  have  i^tprozlmately  300 
now. 

Senator  Coofb.  How  many  will  you  recruit 
for  the  Job  you  think  you  must  do  now? 

Mr.  OXa*aT.  We  will  have  before  the  end 
of  1970.  if  we  are  auoceaaful,  Tery  cloae  to 
1.000. 

Senator  Coopia.  Where  do  you  expect  to 
get  the  men? 

Mr.  OliBABT.  We  are  getting  them  fnxn  the 
middle  layer  of  management  of  the  coal  tn- 
duatry  itself.  There  is  a  pool  of  approximately 
10.000  people  who  are  at  the  lower  and  middle 
management  lerel  within  the  industry.  These 
are  the  section  foremen  and  mine  superin- 
tendents, and  we  would  be  drawing  our  new 
people  In  this  fiscal  year  and  next  from  this 
layer. 

We  recognize  that  taking  some  3  percent 
of  that  pool  this  year  and  approximately  3 
percent  next  year  is  going  to  caviae  some 
hardship.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  develop 
programs  now  with  the  Indiiatry  that  aug- 
ment that  pool. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  you.  Senator  Cooper,  if  we  want  to 
have  skilled  inspectare,  there  la  no  other  area 
from  which  we  can  hire.  We  cannot  have  In- 
experienced people  wandering  around  In  these 
mines  doing  damage  to  themselves  and  to 
others.  We  must  have  skilled  people  and. 
Indeed,  the  1862  act  recognised  that.  You 
will  recall  it  reqiUred  inspectors  to  have  a 
minimum  of  5  yeaia  practical  experience. 
In  practice  we  are  going  to  trade  some  prac- 
tical experience  for  education,  but  essentially 
we  need  and  must  have  people  with  experi- 
ence not  simply  In  mining  but  In  supervision 
m  the  mining  environment  to  show  the  un- 
derstanding that  Is  required  of  an  inspector 
tmder  today's  conditions. 

aOLX   or   STATES    IK    MINX    SAPTrT 

Senator  Coopxa.  What  do  you  consider  the 
role  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mlnea  in  the 
field  of  mine  safety? 

Mr.  O-LxAXT.  I  think  where  the  States  have 
been  aggressive  and  have  developed  inspec- 
tors over  a  long  period  of  time— one  example 
Is  Pennsylvania — they  can  make  a  massive 
contribution  to  the  health  and  safety  of  ooal 
miners. 

Senator  Coopxa.  I  came  here  this  afternoon 
to  aak  theae  questions  because  of  complaints 
I  have  been  receiving.  I  have  not  come  here 
to  belabor  you  but,  nevertheless,  I  have  come 
here  to  present  the  facts  that  have  been  given 
me.  This  Ooal  Mine  Safety  Act  does  place 
financial  burdens  upon  the  mlnea  In  my 
State.  They  were  formerly  mlnee  termed  non- 
gaseous mlnea.  There  are  about  1,000  of  them 
They  must  now  equip  themselves  with  per- 
missible machinery.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
argument  as  to  how  much  they  will  have  to 
go  Into  debt,  but  the  view  of  those  in  my 
State  who  are  practical  mine  operators  say 
It  would  put  about  half  the  mines  out  of 
bUBlneaa  down  there.  I  do  not  know  whether 


it  will  or  not.  but  I  ballare  tt  wUl.  I  do  not 
btilara  it  would  be  aeoooniloal  for  ttaam  to 
operate  in  tba  areas  with  ooal  in  mind. 

How.  thay  tall  ma  tba  Bureau  of  Mlnaa  U 
placing  aa  additional  burdan  upon  tbem. 
They  are  racmltlnc  and  taking  away  from 
tham  tbalr  foraman  and  their  superlntend- 
enta. 

Thsae  people  are  abaolutaly  naeeaaary  for 
the  operation  of  a  mine.  Now.  if  I  am  oorxect, 
Mr.  Ol/eary,  thay  will  have  to  reequlp  and 
train  other  men  how  to  operate  mlnea  and 
perform  the  servlcea  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mlnea.  Tou  are  raiding  theae  mlnea.  We 
are  oontrlbirtlng  a  lot  in  losses  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mlnea  in  my  State. 

Senator  Bnu.  What  would  be  the  alter- 
native? 

Senator  Ooopxa.  That  ia  why  I  suggested 
something  to  him  about  the  State  bureaus. 
We  have  one  in  Kentuclcy.  a  very  good  one 
wlilch  inspects  our  mines  much  more  than 
the  Bureau  of  Mlnea  doea.  They  have  a  good 
safety  record.  Why  U  It  not  poeslble  to  work 
out  some  arrangement  with  theae  State  bu- 
reaus? I  woxild  say  they  have  a  better  safety 
record  than  the  Bureau  of  Mlnee  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  the  one  in  my 
State  has.  Why  cant  you  use  some  of  their 
people  and  send  your  own  along  with  them 
rather  than  taking  the  best  employece  of  the 
coal  mine? 

Mr.  OX.KAaT.  I  woTild  suspect  even  if  we 
took  advantage  of  the  services  of  all  at  the 
SUte  Inspectors  in  all  of  the  SUtea  in  the 
Union,  we  would  stUl  fall  far  Aon  of 
enough.  We  anticipate  that  the  State  Inspec- 
tors will  continue  to  do  what  they  do.  If 
they  stop  doing  it  and  turn  to  what  we  are 
doing,  they  are  not  going  to  advance  this 
procees.  We  have  searched  Just  as  hard  as  we 
know  how  to  find  alternatives  to  the  course 
I  have  described  to  you.  We  knew  at  the  very 
beginning,  when  we  had  to  augment  our 
work  force,  that  the  only  place  we  could  look 
for  adequate  talent  was  this  middle  range  of 
the  mining  industry  itself.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  going  to  take  numerically  a  very  large 
part  of  that  management  group.  As  I  said, 
there  are  10.000  people  In  that  pool  and  we 
are  going  to  draw  on  300  of  them  In  this 
fiscal  year,  and  we  are  probably  going  to  take 
300  of  them  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  feel 
that  pool  should  and  can  be  replenished. 

Now,  this  limits  us  In  two  ways:  It  limits 
our  ability  to  meet  coal  requirements;  and, 
two,  our  effectiveness  Is  limited.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  more  than  100  quali- 
fied inspectors  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  we  need  600  or  700  Inspectors.  We 
Intend  to  cooperate  with  the  States.  The  act 
states  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will  make  four 
Inspections  a  year.  It  states  that  It  will  make 
one  spot  Inspection  every  5  working  days  In 
certain  classes  of  mines,  and  we  have  no  way 
out  of  that. 

As  far  as  the  other  elements  of  the  law  are 
concerned,  such  as  on  the  dust  side,  compe- 
tence simply  does  not  exist  at  the  State 
level. 

BXCOMlCKITDAnONS  FOB  "CASST"  MlmS 

Senator  Coopxk.  What  do  you  Intend  to  do 
In  the  mines  which  have  been  termed  gase- 
ous mines  for  so  long? 

Mr.  OXeabt.  On  this  question,  sir,  I  must 
hedge  because  my  recommendation  must  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  and  he  will  disclose 
that  recommendation. 

Senator  Coopxx  You  expect  to  watch  them 
very  closely? 

Mr.  OXxAsT.  Yes,  sir;  with  30  Inspections 
a  year. 

ASSISTANCX    TO    OPOLATOBS    PBOM    SMAIX    BOai- 
NBSa    ADKINiarTKATION 

Senator  CooPxa.  Under  that  provision  of 
the  act  wiilch  provides  for  assistance  from 
the  Small  Buslneas  Administration,  has  any- 
thing been  done  about  that? 

Mr.  OXxABT.  Aa  you  may  Icnow,  Senator,  we 


bad  a  S-day  brlaftag  In  tba  Dapartmant  of 
tba  Interior  Auditorium  last  weak  to  vrblch 
we  Invited  represantatlvaa  from  the  Small 
BuBlneaa  Admlnlatratlon.  Tb»j  attended  and 
deacrlbad  how  operatota  should  apply  for 
thla  ■iiiatsnoe,  giving  tham  wbare  to  apply 
and  giving  tham  quite  a  bit  of  detail.  So,  the 
Small  Buslneas  Administration  is  set  up  to 
do  the  job  and  will  take  appUcationa  at  ita 
field  oflloea. 

Senator  Coopxa.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Biblx.  I  appreciate  your  coming 
today.  Senator  Cooper.  I  Icnow  you  have  great 
oonoem  and  I  understand.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Cou- 
rier-Journal has  recently  commented  on 
these  problems  In  two  informative  news 
articles  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Little  Things 
in  Mine  Law  Vex  the  Small  Operators" 
and  an  article  entitled  "Mining  OfDcial 
See  Small  Mine  Collapse"  both  appear- 
ing in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of 
Jime  27.  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 
DnxMMA  OvxB  Safxtt  RxnxB  m  Kxntuckt 

COALJTXLOS:     LITTI.B    TRING8    IN    MZNX    tiAW 
VXX   THE    SMAU.    OPXBATOBS 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

MouTHCABO,  Kt. — The  little  things  In  the 
Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Law  are 
the  ones  that  vex  Cecil  Chaney  and  bother 
him  with  thoughts  of  closing  his  coal  oper- 
ation after  24  years. 

Chaney  works  88  men  In  eight  small  truck 
mines  In  the  vicinity  of  Mouthcard,  a  Pike 
County  community  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  Virginia  line.  Laat  year,  his  payroll  to- 
taled 9M4.948. 

"If  they  (federal  inspectors)  dont  give 
me  some  relief  in  flO  days.  111  have  to  do 
what  nearly  everybody  else  is  doing — quit." 
he  said.  Now  00,  he  said  he  has  been  in 
mining  work  since  be  was  16. 

Chaney  said  the  relief  he  seeks  has  to 
do  with  provisions  of  the  law  which  "aggra- 
vate the  devil"  out  of  operators  and  "come 
down  to  nothing  but  nuisance." 

He  aald  an  example  Is  "them  portable 
toilets." 

"They  tell  us  we  have  to  put  portable  toi- 
lets In  the  mines,  which  is  all  right,  I  guess. 
If  they'd  work,"  be  said.  "The  toilets  they 
say  we  have  to  use  are  18  inchee  high.  My 
mines,  some  of  them,  are  30  Inches  high. 
So  you  can  see.  .  .  . 

Chaney  said  he  has  Bp>ent  1720  on  toilets 
"that  can't  be  used." 

"Bed  pans  would  do  the  Job  better,"  aald 
Bruce  Huffman,  another  small  operator  lis- 
tening to  Chaney. 

Chaney  €md  Huffman  share  a  dilemma  with 
hundreds  of  snuUl  operators  throughout  the 
coalfields.  TTiey  are  struggling  to  survive  the 
expenses  of  making  their  mines  comply  with 
the  federal  safety  requirements. 

Their  (ears  of  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness are  supported  by  statistics  that  show 
hundreds  of  small  mines,  unable  to  afford 
the  changes,  have  closed  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere. 

In  Pike  County,  where  Chaney  and  Huff- 
num  operate,  the  number  of  state-licensed 
mines  has  dropped  from  760  two  years  ago 
to  382  at  present.  Coal  employment  In  the 
county  is  down  from  8,000  last  year  to  4,000, 
notwithstanding  bootn  conditions  in  the  ooal 
Industry. 

Officials  of  the  UB.  Biireau  of  Mlnea  dis- 
trict office  in  Norton,  Va.,  declined  to  com- 
ment on  the  individual  complaints  of  Chaney 
and  others  concerning  too  much  enforcement 
of  smaller  vioiaUona. 
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"All  I  will  say."  George  Mean,  sub-district 
manager,  said,  "is  that  our  Inspectors  are 
g\ilded  only  by  Public  Law  91-173  (the  health 
and  safety  law)." 

Chaney  said  his  experiences  with  inspectors 
have  convinced  him  that  "the  little  man"  has 
no  chance  of  economic  survival  under  the 
law. 

"If  the  inspect^x-s  would  stick  to  safety 
matters  Instead  of  piddling  Uttle  things, 
things  that  don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
safety,  and  If  they'd  Just  agree  with  each 
other,  it  might  be  easier,"  he  said. 

"One  will  come  In  and  say  change  yow 
wiring  for  circuit  breakers  to  the  Intake  nlr 
line.  Another  will  come  along  and  say  Just 
run  your  main  circuit  line  through  your  last 
circuit  break.  And  you've  got  to  do  what  each 
one  tells  you. 

"If  they'd  make  up  their  mind  It  wouldn't 
cost  half  as  much.  It  costs  $200  or  WOO  every 
time  you  change  your  wiring." 

A  bigger  expense — $600  a  month  for  each 
mine — ocones  from  satisfying  Inspectors 
with  the  way  line  curtains  are  bung  to  route 
air  from  the  outside  to  the  ooal  face  Inside, 
Chaney  said. 

The  law  requires  a  minimum  of  3.000  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  at  the  production 
point,  making  It  necessary  to  close  off  some 
corridors  with  curtains  to  create  a  direct 
route  for  the  air  intake. 

"You  get  Into  something  else  with  the  cur- 
tains," Chaney  said.  "The  haul  cars  have  to 
bust  right  through  them,  and  It  gets  dan- 
gerous when  they  don't  luiow  what's  on  the 
other  side.  Somebody's  got  to  look  before 
they  go  through.  Men  are  getting  killed  by 
cars  that  bust  through  blind. 

"All  of  this  slows  down  production.  You 
take  men  off  of  production  to  look  after  the 
line  curtains,  and  you  are  slowed  down  going 
through  them.  My  production  Is  down  60  per 
cent  since  we  started  having  to  do  all  of  this. 

"My  average  wae  1,200  to  1.300  tons  a  day 
before  the  safety  law.  It's  600  tons  a  day 
now  with  the  same  number  of  men." 

iNSPBCToaa  raxquENT  visttobs 

Chaney  agreed  with  other  operators  who 
have  said  the  faster  flow  of  air  actually 
makes  the  nongassy  Kentucky  mines  more 
dangerous.  The  cold  winter  air  dries  out  the 
coal  dust,  making  It  more  explosive,  he  said, 
while  the  warmer  summer  air  causes  mine 
roofs  to  sweat  and  drop  loose  rock  where  men 
are  working. 

The  operator  said  lnai>ector8  visit  his  mines 
on  the  average  of  once  a  week,  and  that  dur- 
ing one  recent  week  a  total  of  six  came  In 
pairs. 

"You  Just  listen  while  they  write  the 
violations,  something  like  getting  a  speed- 
ing ticket."  he  said.  "It  don't  do  you  no  good 
to  argue." 

Soon  after  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
began,  Chaney  said,  an  Inspector  wrote  him 
"an  Inunlnent  danger  and  withdrawal  no- 
tice," only  because  an  i^ron  protecting  the 
mine  opening  "didn't  satisfy  him." 

An  apron  Is  a  timber  shelter  used  to  keep 
looee  rock  on  the  mountainside  from  falling 
on   miners  entering  and   leaving  the  mine. 

"This  Inspector  said  my  apron  was  built 
out  of  4-by-8  timber  and  It  would  have  to 
be  made  with  8-by-8s,"  Chaney  said.  "Nearly 
everybody  usee  4-by-88,  but  he  gave  me  an 
Inunlnent  danger  and  made  me  pull  the  men 
out  of  the  mine  right  then  and  there. 

"Nobody  could  go  back  in  the  mine  till  we 
put  In  the  8-by-8  apron.  I  paid  ttiree  men  $36 
a  day  each  for  three  days  to  buUd  the  new 
apron,  and  of  course  I  lost  three  days  of 
production,  and  then  I  got  fined  $3,800  to 

lXX)t." 

back   to   UTl'LX   THINOS 

Chaney  said  be  tuis  lOur  other  violation 
citations  pending  and  that  cash  fines  are 
automatic  when  they  are  cleared  through 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"That  gets  us  back  to  the  little  things." 
he  said.  "They  got  me  for  not  having  drlnk- 
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ing  water  In  the  mines  when  the  men  bring 
their  own  water  from  home. 

"They  got  me  for  not  having  a  permissible 
hand-held  drill,  which  Is  something  you 
cant  buy  (because  it  Isn't  in  production) . 

"They  got  me  for  not  having  belt  badges 
showing  the  men's  names  and  social  security 
nunU)ei8  when  I  had  them  on  order  and 
ready  for  delivery  the  next  morning. 

"They  got  me  for  not  having  a  Uttle  pleoe 
of  wood  with  an  arrow  on  it  pointing  to  the 
outside,  and  you  could  see  the  outside  from 
where  they  wanted  it  put." 

Chaney  said  he  oonsldeied  as  "moat  bur- 
densome" a  requirement  that  orders  be 
placed  two  years  in  advance  for  permissible 
mine  machinery  not  now  in  production. 

"You've  got  to  pay  for  the  machinery, 
every  bit  of  It,  in  advance,"  he  said.  "You 
don't  see  your  money  or  the  machinery  either 
tot  two  years.  Lots  of  fellows  Just  can't  turn 
looee  the  Idnd  of  money  thoee  things  cost  for 
that  long. 

BArrrT  law  cauxd  siixt 

"This  thing  (safety  law)  gets  real  sUly 
aometlmee.  They  make  us  send  sealed  sani- 
tary drinking  cups  for  water  into  the  mine, 
and  then  the  miner  will  eat  his  Iimoh  with 
ooal-black  hands.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  that. 
It  might  give  somebody  an  idea  to  make  us 
put  wash  basins  In  the  mines." 

Huffman,  the  other  operator,  was  con- 
cerned over  a  $2,000  fine  assessed  against 
him  for  letting  "road  ooal"  accumulate. 
Road  coal  is  the  ooal  spilled  from  cars  along 
the  haulway. 

"They  cut  Uie  fine  to  $600  on  appeal," 
Huffman  said,  "and  I  appealed  again.  I  got 
a  noUoe  that  I  can  go  before  a  bearing 
examiner  In  Washington  in  July. 

"I  guess  you  Imow  what  it  oosts  to  take 
attorneys  and  maybe  wltneeeee  to  Washing- 
ton. Also,  I've  been  notified  that  the  bear- 
ing examiner  can  raise  the  $600  fine  to 
$10,000  and  I  take  my  chances.  With  me, 
though.  It's  the  principle.  I  expect  to  go." 

Huffman,  at  36,  is  new  in  the  ooal  business. 
His  small  mine  at  Island  Creek,  also  in  Pike 
County,  employs  seven  men  Inside  the  mine 
and  one  on  the  outside.  He  said  he  is  "ready 
to  quit  now  if  I  oould." 

"If  I  had  my  financial  obligations  taken 
oare  of,  I'd  quit,"  he  said,  "because  I  Just 
don't  feel  like  there's  any  way  a  small  man 
can  make  It. 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  cutting  maciilne  m  my 
mine,  but  I  would  be  soared  to  death  to 
spvend  the  money.  Men  like  me  Just  work 
the  small  boundaries  (seams)  that  the  big 
companies  won't  touch.  Our  ooal  hasn't  been 
core-drilled.  We  have  no  Idea  what  we  have 
when  we  go  In.  We  Just  go  up  the  seam  as 
long  as  It's  worlcable." 

8TATX    INSPXCTOBS    CALLXC    HXLPPOL 

Huffman  said  he  strongly  subscrlbee  to 
some  of  the  safety  reqiilrements,  such  as 
roof  control,  but  that  he  believes  the  state 
safety  law  is  adequate. 

"The  state  Inspectors  are  helping  us  get 
in  compliance  with  the  law,  but  they  don't 
push,"  he  said.  "I  don't  Itnow  what  we'd  do 
without  them.  They'll  cite  violations  but 
they'll  let  you  oorrect  them  without  fines." 

Huffn^n  aald  he  has  not  expected  large 
profits  from  his  mine. 

"But  It's  my  own  business,  and  It  (ooal) 
is  the  only  business  that  brings  money  In 
here  besides  the  government,"  Huffman  said. 
"I've  got  my  life  savings  in  It  and  some 
money  I  liaven't  se«i." 

Mining  OmciAL  Sees  Sicaix-Minx 

"COLI.AP8E" 

(By  Kyle  Vance) 

PiKTVinj,  Kt. — An  approaching  collapse 
of  the  small-mine  segment  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, a  major  part  of  Bastem  Kentucky's 
economy,  Is  seen  by  a  veteran  state  mining 
ofDclal. 

Everett  C.  Brown,  district  supervisor  for 


the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  said 
the  new  Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Law. 
has  given  operators  "a  deal  they  Just  cant 
live  with." 

He  said  the  nxunber  of  state-licensed  mines 
In  Pike  Coxinty  has  dropped  from  a  high 
of  760  about  two  years  ago  to  293.  The  latter 
figure  Includes  16  mines  posted  as  "idle." 

Pike  is  the  largest  ooal  producing  county 
in  Eastern  Kentucky,  but  Brown  said  the 
same  trend  prevails  in  other  counties  and 
in  other  coal  states. 

"I've  been  here  30  yean  and  mine  condi- 
tions are  the  worst  I've  ever  seen,  m  good 
times  or  bad,"  Brown  said.  "The  amall-mine 
Indiistry  is  gradually  coming  to  a  close.  A  few 
are  trying  to  hang  on,  but  they  are  dropping 
off  like  files,  and  this  is  Just  the  beginning." 

In  one  recent  week,  be  said,  abandonment 
notices  were  filed  by  14  mines  with  more 
than  20  underground  employes. 

Coal  employment  in  the  county  has 
dropped  about  3,000  In  one  year,  he  added — 
from  6.000  last  year  to  4.000  this  year. 

"BBXAKINO    THXia    BACKS" 

Brown  said  tliat  tn  almost  every  instance, 
the  operators  blame  federal  inspections 
which  turn  up  violations — "some  of  them 
not  serious  at  ^1" — for  their  closing. 

"For  the  least  Uttle  thing,  they  get  a 
fine,  and  sometimes  a  very  stiff  fine,"  he  said. 
"It's  Just  breaking  their  baclLB." 

He  gave  as  an  example  the  Mars  Mining 
Co.  at  Elkhom  City,  the  county's  oldest  min- 
ing operation  with  60  years  of  production 
and  100  years  of  reserves.  It  employed  60 
persons,  Including  46  miners. 

"Oxir  state  inspectors  said  the  mine  was 
In  the  best  shape  ever,"  Brown  sfJd.  "Mars 
had  Just  spent  $30,000  to  get  In  compliance, 
but  the  federals  (Inspectors)  came  back  last 
Monday  with  an  Imminent  danger  and  with- 
drawal order." 

Mines  deemed  to  be  dangerous  In  any  re- 
spect are  classified  as  being  In  "imminent 
danger."  Immediate  withdrawal  of  men 
from  the  mine  Is  then  required. 

"Mars  Just  told  Its  men  to  go  out  and  sign 
up  for  unemployment,"  Brown  said. 

He  said  he  recently  surveyed  some  of  the 
county's  larger  smaU  mines  to  get  a  picture 
of  how  the  safety  law  has  affected  produc- 
tion. He  explained  that  compliance  work 
takes  men  away  from  production,  or  slows 
down  production  in  other  ways. 

pmOLINC    THINGS    BLAMED 

One  company  (he  withheld  their  name) 
lost  60,396  tons  of  production  in  three  months 
even  though  71  employes  were  added  and 
30  more  shifts  were  worked. 

Another,  he  said,  lost  66,940  tons,  even 
though  683  men  worked  20  more  shifts  than 
a  comparable  three  months  before  the  safety 
law. 

A  third  one  was  down  74,984  tons  even 
though  it.  too,  had  added  to  its  work  force, 
Brown  said. 

"Each  one  of  them  said  the  safety  law  was 
directly  to  blame,"  Brown  said.  "Too  many 
men  have  to  spend  too  much  time  with  pid- 
dling things  m  order  to  comply." 

Robert  Holcomb,  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Coal  Operators  and  Associates,  an 
organization  seeking  relief  from  the  law  for 
small  miners,  said  some  mine  Inspections 
are  "plain  laughable." 

"They  (inspectors)  dont  Just  nlt-plck,"  be 
said,  "but  a  lot  of  times  they  Just  dont 
know  what  the  dickens  they  are  doing." 

"They  are  ttimlng  In  inspection  reports  on 
abandoned  mines  and  non-existent  mines, 
with  names  that  nobody  ever  heard  about. 
They  closed  one  mine  that  hadnt  been  in 
production  for  weelu,  without  going  inaide 
and  without  citing  a  violation." 

Brown  charged  that  the  law  which  Is  clos- 
ing the  mines  "in  the  name  of  safety"  actu- 
ally is  maiang  some  of  them  more  dangerous. 

"At  the  rate  we  are  going,  the  new  law  wUl 
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kill  mora  p«opl«  tbAn  got  killed  before,"  be 
a*Ul. 

He  cited  figures  from  tbe  May  bulletin  of 
tbe  State  Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
erals, to  Bhov  a  statewide  fatality  picture 
that  "looks  like  a  trend." 

"In  the  first  flye  months  of  1960,  tbe  year 
prior  to  enforcement  of  tbe  act,  16  men  were 
killed  In  Kentucky  mining  accidents,"  Brown 
said.  "In  tbe  first  fire  months  of  1970,  tbe 
first  year  of  enforcement,  19  were  killed.  In 
tbe  first  five  months  of  this  year,  34  were 
killed. 

"Most  of  these  deaths  are  resulting  from 
roof  falls  and  haulage  accidents.  New  ven- 
tilation requirements  cause  soum  of  tbe  roof 
falls.  The  haulage  accidents  are  coming 
mostly  from  tbe  line  curtains,  motors  having 
to  crash  through  them  blind." 

Line  curtains  are  used  to  close  off  mine 
corridors  to  create  TentUatlon  tunnels  that 
bring  air  directly  from  the  outside  to  the 
point  where  coal  Is  being  mined.  Some  cur- 
tains necessarily  are  hung  across  haulage 
routes. 

"We've  lost  10  years  of  safety  work  in 
Kentucky,"  Brown  said.  "What  they're  doing. 
It  looks  like.  U  Uklng  people's  time  away 
from  safety.  The  foreman  Is  busy  all  tbe 
time  with  compliance.  He  cant  spend  hla 
time  with  the  men  where  accidents  happen. 

"In  the  last  11  years  Kentucky's  fatality 
rate  baa  dropped  from  one  man  for  each  07 
million  tons  of  coal  to  one  man  for  each  125 
million  tons.  I  believe  this  shows  that  the 
state  has  been  doing  a  good  )ob,"  he  said 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presideait,  return- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
conference  of  July  1  and  2, 1  should  note 
from  reading  the  schedule  of  witnesses 
that  several  constituents  from  Kentucky 
gave  their  views  based  upon  their  experi- 
ences concerning  various  phases  of  coal 
mine  health  and  safety.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Cloyd  McDowell  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Independent  Coal 
Operator's  Association  and  a  member  of 
Secretary  Morton's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Coal  Mine  Safety,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses that  the  Department  hold  future 
public  conferences  open  to  all  segments 
of  the  mining  industry  concerning 
specific  technical  problems  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  1969  act.  I  believe 
these  proposals  have  merit  and  I  hope 
that  the  Department  will  give  them  its 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McDowell's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materlsJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkvzmt  Bt  Clotd  O.  McDowkx, 
Jtily  a,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Cloyd  D.  Mc- 
Dowell. I  am  President  of  the  National  In- 
dependent Goal  Operators'  Association,  a 
voluntary  trade  organization  of  over  four 
hundred  smaU  mine  operators  located 
throughout  tbe  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Iowa.  I  am  also 
President  of  the  Harlan  County  Goal  Op- 
erators' Association  a  local  chapter  of 
N.I.C.O.A.  and  I  am  a  Member  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary's Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Research. 

We  have  other  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion here  today  who  will  present  testimony 
with  reepect  to  their  particular  problems  In 
the  areas  covered  by  various  local  chapters 
of  N.I.C.O.A. 

We  are  here  in  response  to  a  notice  received 
by  most  members  on  June  38th,  advising  us 
of  this  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
July  1  and  3,  and  giving  us  until  June  29th, 


to  make  an  i^>pointment  to  be  heard  for  ten 
minutes.  WbUe  we  are  grateful  for  tbe  op- 
portunity to  present  testimony  concerning 
the  many  problems  we  are  facing  In  trying  to 
comply  with  tbe  Federal  Coai  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1989.  we  believe  that  a 
more  productive  meeting  would  have  re- 
sulted had  we  been  notified  w«U  In  advance 
of  the  meeting  and  been  provided  with  an 
agenda  to  follow  In  our  dlacussions.  There- 
fore, I  urgenUy  suggest  that  this  meeting  of 
July  1  and  3,  be  considered  a  planning  ses- 
sion for  a  series  of  future  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  I  further  recommend 
that  eacb  participant  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  suggestions  of  topics  and  prob- 
lems to  be  discussed  In  future  meetings. 

I  presume  that  the  basis  for  calling  a  meet- 
ing of  this  nature  is  provided  In  Section  101 
(c)  of  the  Act.  I  regret  that  the  Secretary  has 
not  aUowed  public  hearings  in  connection 
with  proposed  regulations  as  they  appear  In 
tbe  Federal  Register  from  time  to  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  hearings  would  have  resxilted 
in  regulations  that  were  workable  and  better 
understood  by  the  operator,  the  mine  work- 
er and  the  Bureau  inspector. 

We  feel  that  legislation  contained  In  the 
Act  Is  not  achieving  the  goals  of  health  and 
safety  that  we  all  are  seeking.  In  fact,  the 
record  to  date  has  shown  no  improvement 
over  that  achieved  before  the  Act  became  ef- 
fective. At  the  same  time  hundreds  of  small 
mine  operators  have  closed  their  mines,  either 
through  fear  of  bankruptcy  or  fear  of  con- 
tinued harassment  by  inspectors  and  the 
mounting  penalties  charged  against  them  by 
officials  of  the  Bureau. 

More  and  more  coal  is  being  produced  by 
surface  mining  as  tbe  small  operator  closes 
his  mines.  While  surface  mining  has  a  legit- 
imate place  in  the  industry  the  loss  of  coal 
that  would  have  been  mined  by  the  small 
underground  mines  is  gone  forever  once  the 
mine  is  abandoned.  Surface  mining  will  keep 
the  production  of  coal  going  at  a  record  rate 
but  can  we  afford  tbe  luxury  of  losing  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  underground  coal  because  of 
the  inflezlbUlty  of  reg\ilatlons  that  were 
meant  to  prevent  accidents  In  tbe  larger  gassy 
mines? 

There  are  hundreds  of  problems  facing  the 
small  coal  mine  operators  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude In  my  remarks  an  outline  of  an  agenda 
that  may  be  used  in  future  meetings  If  we 
are  given  time  and  opportunity  to  offer  sug- 
gestions in  making  tbe  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  a  workable  instrument 
for  improving  the  health  and  safety  of  those 
employed  in  the  coal  industry  of  this  nation. 
I  recommend  the  following  agenda  which  can 
be  Improved  on : 

DEPARTifnrr   or   nmaioa   hkakino   oh   coai, 

MINK     HEALTH     AND     SATrrT ACENDA :      SArrrT 

/.  Op^ationa  and  regulatioru 

1.  Ventilation  problems. 

a.  Too  much  air  in  low  coal. 

b.  Haulage  way  or  Intake  air. 

2.  Haulage  problems. 

a.  Belt  haulage. 

b.  Truck  haulage. 

c.  Shuttle  car — line  curtain 

3.  Reporting  procedure  too  time  consiun- 
ing. 

4.  Roof  control  problems. 

5.  Use  of  methane  monitor  In  nongaasy 
mines. 

//.  Enforcement  and  penaltiet 

1  Interpretation  of  regulations. 

2  Unequal  treatment  of  assessing  small 
mines. 

3  Lack  of  uniformity  In  assessing  penal- 
ties. 

4.  Appeal  procedure  too  costly. 

5.  Legality  of  assessment  procedure  ques- 
tionable. 

6.  Not  enough  responsibility  on  Individual 
miner  for  his  safety. 

III.  Equipment 
1.  AvallabUity. 


3.  Increased  cost. 

3.  Bureau  should  advise  manufacturers  of 
requirements.  ^ 

4.  Designed  to  meet  regulations. 

5.  Need  list  available  and  not  avaUable. 

IV.  Ruearch 

1.  Research  the  effect  of  regulations  on 
health  and  safety  before  adoption. 

3.  Advisory  Committee's  recommendations 
requested  by  tbe  Secretary. 

3.  Priority  of  projects  and  grants  for  re- 
search adopted  and  foUowed. 

V.  Education  and  training; 

1.  Guldellnea  for  all  training  programs 
made  available  to  Industry. 

3.  Assistance  from  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
Instructors  required. 

3.  Training  manual  and  supplies  needed. 

4.  Growth  of  local  safety  Institutes  en- 
coiiraged. 

5.  Vocational  schools  «;ncouraged  to  train 
mine  workers. 

VI.  Finanetcl  vtiMtance 
1.  AvallabUity  of  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loans  to  small  coal  operators. 

3.  Orants  and  assistance  made  avaUable 
to  vocational  schools  for  training. 

Vll.  Lack  of  manpower 
1.    Recruiting   of   supervisors   by   Bureau 

should  be  stopped. 

3.  Training  programs  needed. 

3.  Bureau  of  Mines  should  be  required  to 

hire   physically    handicapped    and   over   age 

inspectors. 

HEALTH 

1.  Operations  and  regulations 

1.  Dust  standard  too  low  and  Impractical. 

2.  Accuracy  of  instruments  questionable. 

3.  No  allowances  for  use  of  respirators  In 
dusty  environment. 

//.  Enforcement  and  penaltiet 

1.  Chest  X-ray  propoeed  regulation  (50% 
requirement) . 

2.  Rules  on  Job  transfers  impractical. 

///.  Equipment 

1.  Availability  list. 

2.  Increased  cost. 

3.  Manufacturers  to  build  in  dust  and 
noise  suppression  devices  on  equipment. 

IV.  Medical 

1.  Research  needed  for  determining  "black 
lung". 

2.  Study  should  be  made  of  effects  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  cm  "black  limg"  condition. 

3.  Research  required  on  harmful  effect  of 
too  much  ventilation  and  water. 


(The  Courier- Journal,  July  1,  1971] 
Murs  Law  Isn't  Working  as  Planned 
Fm'  some  reason  or  other,  the  new  mine- 
safety  law  doesn't  appear  to  be  working  very 
well.  It  was  supposed  to  save  lives,  yet  more 
miners  are  dying  in  the  mines  this  year  than 
died  before  the  law  was  passed.  It  wasnt 
supposed  to  put  mines  out  of  operation  and 
miners  out  of  work,  but  that's  what  it  Is 
doing. 

Small  mines  are  shutting  down  at  an 
alarming  rate,  as  staff  writer  Kyle  Vance 
noted  in  Sunday's  Courier-JourruU  A  Time*. 
In  one  Eastern  Kentucky  county  alone  the 
number  of  employed  miners  has  dropped 
one-third  in  the  past  year.  This  is  not  only 
hurting  the  economy.  It  Is  having  tbe  unfor- 
tunate side-effect  of  driving  small  operators 
from  deep  mining  Into  the  more  destruc- 
tive practice  of  strlpplng-mining.  Strip  mines 
are  not  bothered  by  the  numerous  regula- 
tions that  are  applied  to  make  underground 
mines  safe. 

Where  the  fault  lies  in  a  matter  of  wide 
disagreement.  Safety  advocates  insist  that 
small  mines  forced  to  close  because  of  trou- 
ble with  tbe  safety  law  shouldn't  have  been 
in  operation,  and  that  mines  that  cant  meet 
the  law's  standards  arent  fit  places  for  men 
to  work.  They  may  have  a  point,  although 
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the  safety  record  of  tbe  small  mines  prior  to 
the  law's  passage  was  in  some  respects  better 
than  that  of  the  large  mines  that  are  con- 
tinuing to  operate. 

But  small -mine  operators  also  appear  to 
have  a  case  in  their  objections  both  to  some 
of  tbe  new  regulations  and  to  tbe  way  they 
are  being  enforced.  A  group  of  them  has 
filed  a  suit  In  federal  court  challenging  tbe 
constitutionality  of  tbe  entire  act.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
But  there  seetns  to  be  serious  questions  about 
tbe  consistency  with  which  the  law  Is  being 
enforced,  and  the  common  sense  of  some  of 
its  provisions  when  applied  to  small  mines. 

ERRATIC,  UNEVEN  ENrORCElCXNT 

It  certainly  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  re- 
quire an  operator  to  install  18-lnch  toilet 
seats  in  a  mine  that  is  Just  30  inches  high. 
(One  Pike  County  operator  tells  of  buying 
$720  worth  of  such  toUets,  though  he  knew 
they  could  not  be  used  by  the  miners.)  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  require  operators  to 
instaU  alr-dlrecting  curtains  across  passage- 
ways so  that  motor  operators  must  drive 
through  them  blind,  and  possibly  collide  with 
something  on  the  other  side. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  require  an 
operator  to  install  ventilating  equipment 
that  pulls  so  much  air  through  tbe  mine 
that  it  stirs  up  dust  and  dries  out  tbe 
mine,  making  it  more  dangerous,  not  safer 
for  tbe  men  working  in  it.  And  it  does 
not  make  much  sense  to  require  costly 
methane-detecting  devices,  and  time-con- 
suming methane  tests.  In  non-gassy  located 
above  the  water  table  where  methane  gas 
almost  never  is  found. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  new 
law  is  tbe  way  that  it  is  being  enforced. 
The  criticisms  from  both  operators  and 
miners  on  this  score  are  becoming  too  num- 
erous to  discount  entirely.  When  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  mine  Inspectors  give  an  op- 
erator two  conflicting  sets  of  instructions  on 
two  consecutive  inspection  visits,  the  op- 
erator Is  caught  in  the  middle.  Yet  one  op- 
erator after  another  can  tell  of  Instances 
in  which  he  has  ben  penalized,  shut  down 
or  fined  by  one  Inspector  for  doing  what 
another  inspector  told  him  to  do,  or  of  losing 
valuable  Ume  dh&nging  an  Installation  or- 
dered by  one  Inspector  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  second  inspector. 

Some  operators  charge  that  "the  heat  is 
on  from  Washington"  because  of  the 
small-mine  disaster  at  Hyden  last  December 
in  which  38  men  were  killed,  and  that  in- 
spectors are  nitpicking  in  order  to  show 
they  are  doing  their  Jobs.  Others  claim  that 
the  law  was  written  to  order  for  big  mines, 
and  Is  not  flexible  enough  to  be  applied  to 
small  operations.  Still  others  say  that  the 
flexibility  of  the  law,  designed  to  make  it 
apply  to  any  type  of  mine,  leaves  too  much  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Individual  Inspector. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  layman  to  know 
where  tbe  truth  rests.  But  there  Is  evidence 
that  there  is  too  much  variance  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  by  the  inspectors.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  owes  it  to  both  Its  own  over- 
worked Inspectors  and  the  harried  operators 
to  see  that  the  inspectors  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  law,  and  know  how  to  en- 
force it  uniformly.  If  the  inspectors  can't 
agree  among  themselves  on  what  oonstltutes 
safe  equipment,  installation  and  operation, 
tbe  c^perator  la  put  In  an  Impossible  position. 

Furthermore,  the  operator — as  well  as  bis 
miners— has  a  right  to  know  that  tbe  inspec- 
tor Judging  bis  mine  is  qualified  and  compe- 
tent. But  how  can  be  have  any  confidence  in 
a  Bureau  whose  procedures  made  it  possible 
to  hire  as  an  Inspector  a  man  such  as  Bmeat 
"Red"  Hoakins? 

Mr.  Hoskins  is  undoubtedly  an  experienced 
miner,  with  31  years  underground.  He  thus 
met  the  Bureau's  apparently-overriding  re- 
quirement for  employment  as  an  Va»p«cU>r. 
But  he  was  also  a  foreman  in  the  Finley 
mine  where  the  improper  use  of  Ulegal  ex- 


plosives has  been  blamed  for  the  death  of 
thoae  38  miners  last  winter.  And  as  House 
committee  chairman  Carl  Perkins  said  during 
recent  bearings  into  tbe  mine  disaster,  Mr. 
Hoskins  either  knew  that  Ulegal  explosives 
were  being  used  and  did  nothing  to  prevent 
their  use.  or  should  have  known  and  was 
negligent  in  not  making  sure  safe  practices 
were  followed. 

By  resigning  voluntarily  from  bis  inspec- 
tor's post.  Mr.  Hoskins  has  shown  a  more 
sensitive  regard  for  public  opinion  than  did 
the  men  who  hired  him.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  hired  in  the  first  place,  and  considered 
capable  of  enforcing  safety  laws  efficiently 
and  fairly,  gives  the  public  cause  to  wonder 
at  the  general  quality  of  both  federal  Inspec- 
tors and  inspections. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  on 
the  lasrt  item  to  which  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  side  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  directed  him- 
self, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  $1  million  for 
coal  research,  he  built  a  compelling  and 
powerful  case.  It  was  an  add-on  on  the 
Senate  side.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  be  a  conferee  on  the  bill  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  we  hold  that  item  in 
conference. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OP  STATE,  JUSnCE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  judiciary  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Monday  next.  It  is  already  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  thereon. 
So  that  Senators  may  know  that  there 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote  on  final  passage  of 
this  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
H.R. 9272. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9417)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  without 
making  some  comments  on  the  item 
listed  on  page  29  of  the  report  under  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  section  for  con- 
struction of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom 
Museum  and  sculpture  garden  in  the 
amoimt  of  $3,697,000  for  the  liquidation 
of  contract  charges. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  introduced 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  would  declare  the  entire 
agre«nent  on  this  project  null  and  void 
with  a  view  to  continuing  the  project  un- 
der a  newly  negotiated  agreement  which 


would  not  contain  certain  objectionable 
provisions  in  the  present  agreement. 

One  of  the  objectionable  features  is 
that  Mr.  Hirshhom  would  be  able  to 
control  which  art  objects  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  museum — a  control  which 
could  lay  a  foundation  for  manipulation 
of  the  market  value  of  much  contem- 
porary art.  Ilils,  in  turn,  could  affect 
the  amount  of  tax  writeoffs  arising  from 
gifts  by  Mr.  Hirshhom  to  the  museum. 

Absent  such  a  newly  negotiated  agree- 
ment, I  believe  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  expects  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  manage  the  mu- 
seum in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  abuse 
of  the  control  features  reserved  in  the 
agreement;  and,  further,  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  will  most  scru- 
pulously examine  into  the  valuation 
figures  used  as  a  basis  of  tax  deductions 
for  gifts  to  the  museum. 

I  would  hope  that  the  congressional 
committees  having  cognizance  of  these 
matters.  Including  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving,  will  maintain  careful  cogni- 
zance over  these  points  so  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  well  served. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  in  full  support 
of  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Interior 
Department  and  related  agencies  which 
is  before  us  now. 

Naturally,  as  with  most  appropriations 
measures  we  consider  I  might  wish  that 
there  was  a  little  more  here  and  possi- 
bly a  little  less  in  some  other  item.  When 
you  are  dealing  with  a  matter  as  large 
and  complex  as  the  areas  covered  in  this 
legislation  it  would  be  impossible  to  sat- 
isfy each  and  every  Member  and  their 
constituency. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  this 
legislation  includes  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Forest  Service  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  at 
Durham,  N.H.  These  funds  will  be  used 
to  construct  a  new  laboratory  building 
at  the  university  to  house  12  forest  re- 
search labs,  nine  laboratory  facilitating 
rooms  and  staff  offices.  It  will  be  located 
on  the  university's  campus  on  land  leased 
free  to  the  Forest  Service  by  the  tinlver- 
sity. 

Such  a  laboratory  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  on-going  research  in  five  cruci- 
ally important  areas.  First,  watershed 
yield  improvement  and  flood  nmoff  re- 
duction; second,  genetic  improvement  of 
white  pine  and  other  associated  species; 
third,  production  of  high-valued  hard- 
woods: fourth,  control  of  diseases  that 
degrade  northern  hardwoods;  and  fifth, 
improved  management  of  private  forest 
recreation  enterprises. 

This  laboratory  has  been  a  dream  and 
a  vital  need  of  forestry  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  England  for  years.  As 
much  as  90  percent  of  the  land  of  some 
of  the  New  England  States  are  forests 
and  when  we  consider  how  important 
forests  and  their  proper  management 
are — not  only  for  recreation  but  for 
water,  wood,  wildlife  and  natural  beauty 
then  we  realize  how  vital  the  research  to 
be  done  by  this  laboratory  is  to  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  Northeast. 

I  want  to  pay  a  ^>ecial  word  of  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Interior    Appropriations    Subcommittee 
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the  Seoator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bdli) 
who  has  been  such  a  help  in  bringing 
this  laboratory  to  fruition. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  word  about 
H.  A.  Keener,  dean  of  the  college  of  life 
aclencee  and  agriculture  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  who  h€u  worked 
diligently  over  the  past  several  years  in 
behalf  oi  this  research  facility.  He  has 
made  many  visits  to  Washington  in  sup- 
port of  the  laboratory  as  has  Otis  EbOl, 
director  of  the  institute  of  natural  and 
environmental  resources  at  the  univer- 
sity. George  Oilman,  commissioner  of 
the  department  of  resources  and  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jcdm  W.  McConnell,  the 
former  president  of  the  university,  Paul 
O.  Boflziger,  the  forester  for  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forest,  Tudor  Richards,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Audubon  Society  of  New 
Hampshire  and  so  many  others  have 
been  helpful. 

All  of  us  have  been  working  for  years 
on  this  and  I  have  been  pleased  to  join 
with  them  in  this  effort.  We  have  now 
reached  our  goal  in  this  matter  and  I  am 
sure  it  harbors  well  for  the  future  of 
forestry  in  New  England. 

There  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  the 
developmoit  and  use  of  our  forests.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  recrea- 
tional faculties  in  our  forests  and  this 
is  in  area  that  I  am  most  hopeful  we  can 
see  ftirther  accomplishments  in  future 
legislation. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  coomiend  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  inclusion  of  two  items 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  my 
State.  The  first  is  $50,000  for  planning 
the  Greers  Ferry  National  Water  Garden 
Park.  Having  both  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported efforts  in  behalf  of  this  project 
since  its  inception,  I  especially  appreci- 
ate the  committee's  favorable  oonsidoa- 
tlon. 

I  also  refer  to  the  committee's  ap- 
proval of  $882,000  for  additional  con- 
struction of  work  in  connection  with 
Blanchard  Springs  Caverns.  These  natu- 
ral caverns  in  north  central  Arkansas 
have  been  described  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  United  States  and  this  added 
money  will  go  far  to  insure  that  they 
may  be  fully  enjoyed  by  the  many  peo- 
ple who  visit  them  annually. 

The  committee  has  done  a  fln^  Job 
and  I  express  my  appreclatian  on  behalf 
of  the  many  Arkansans  who  are  follow- 
ing these  projects  with  interest. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  9417,  the  appropriations  meas- 
ure for  the  Interior  Department  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  one  section  of  the  bill,  the 
$80,400,000  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  John- 
son signed  the  bill  creating  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Endowments  into  law  on 
September  29. 1985,  he  said : 

Wa  In  America  have  not  always  bean  kliul 
to  the  artlsU  and  the  acbolan  who  ara  the 
craatora  aad  tha  kaapen  of  o«ir  tWod. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  sdences 
"always  seem  to  get  the  penthouse  while 


the  arts  and  humanities  get  the  base- 
ment." 

Lyndon  Johnson  recognized  that  this 
country  will  ultimately  be  judged,  not 
solely  for  its  technological  achievements, 
but  by  its  attention  to  those  elements 
which  uplift  man's  spirit,  which  enable 
him  to  endure  and  to  prevail. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  mission  of  the 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

Last  year,  in  testimony  before  a  joint 
House-Senate  committee.  Bamaby  Kee- 
ney,  the  chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment on  the  Humanities,  said: 

Many  of  the  most  Important  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  science  .  .  .  because 
scientists  alone  cannot  decide  what  to  do 
with  the  knowledge  that  is  produced  .  .  . 
What  this  country,  and  indeed  the  whole 
world  lacks,  is  an  understanding  of  the  past, 
where  we  have  been;  the  present,  where  we 
are;  and  the  future,  where  we  are  going. 

The  Humanities  Endowment  has  es- 
tablished programs  to  aid  us  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  civilization  we  have 
created.  Through  its  public  programs,  it 
has  sent  teams  of  scholars  to  sniall 
towns  to  meet  with  monbers  of  civic 
and  church  groups  to  bring  the  humani- 
ties to  areas  which  do  not  have  ready 
access  to  universities,  major  libraries, 
museums  and  other  cultural  centers. 
Through  its  education  program,  it  has 
concentrated  on  improving  the  teach- 
ing of  the  humanities  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  college  levels.  Fellow- 
ship and  research  programs  have  al- 
lowed humanistic  scholars  to  take  time 
off  from  their  teaching  duties  and  to 
gain  new  insights  into  their  fields. 

Both  Dr.  Kinney  and  Wallace  Edger- 
ton.  the  present  Chairman,  have  been 
effective  in  distributing  humanities 
funds  to  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
in  bringing  new  life  to  our  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  language,  linguistics,  lit- 
erature, history,  jurisprudence,  and 
a  variety  of  other  fields  which  are  cen- 
tral in  our  quest  for  an  imderstandlng 
of  the  goals  of  our  society — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future. 

The  Arts  Endowment,  which  is  the 
other  arm  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  be- 
gan with  some  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  legislators  and  artists  alike  concern- 
ing the  abiUty  of  Government  to  sup- 
port the  arts  without  violating  artistic 
freedom  or  fostering  a  govemmentaUy 
imposed  mediocrity. 

But  these  earlier  fears  have  been  dis- 
pelled, and  the  Arts  Endowment  has 
now  won  the  support  of  many  of  those 
who  were  its  severest  critics  in  earlier 
days. 

"Hie  endowment,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Nancy  Hanks,  has  fostered  creativity  in 
the  arts  without  Government  interfer- 
ence and  has  breathed  new  life  into  our 
struggling  orohestras,  museums,  dance 
companies,  and  other  arts  organiza- 
tions which  are  going  through  the  most 
severe  financial  crisis  in  their  histories. 

The  approach  of  the  Arts  Endowmoit 
has  been  twofold — a  nnHf»n^ii  program  to 
support  the  organizations  and  artists 
whose  activities  were  not  restricted  to 
the  confines  of  a  single  State,  and  a  State 
arts  council  program  to  encourage  ar- 
tistic activities,  through  State  and  local 


organizations,  am(»ig  the  citizens  of  the 
individual  States. 

The  national  program  has  supported 
such  vital  American  cultural  enterprises 
as  the  American  Ballet  Theatre,  the 
Western  Opera  Theater,  and  various 
symphcmy  orchestras  throughout  the 
country,  many  of  which  would  have  had 
difficulty  surviving  at  all  without  some 
form  of  Government  aid. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the  Arts 
Endowment  has  supported  the  Amon 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art.  the 
Dallas  Theatre  Center,  the  Alley  Theatre 
in  Houston,  the  Symphony  Society  of 
San  Antonio,  and  the  El  Paso  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association,  and  a  variety  of 
other  artists  and  organizations. 

One  particularly  interesting  project  in 
Texas  supported  by  the  endowment  is  a 
bilingual  theater  organized  by  Texas 
Tech  University,  which  plans  to  tour  the 
areas  of  South  Texas  in  which  Spanish 
Is  the  predominant  language. 

The  State  arts  council  program  under 
section  5(g)  of  the  act  has  also  had  a 
profoimd  effect  in  my  State.  Using  the 
funds  provided  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment, which  have  been  more  than 
matched  by  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Texas  legislature,  the  Texas  Pine  Arts 
Commission  has  established  a  number  of 
innovative  projects. 

The  San  Angelo  Symphony,  for  ex- 
ample, has  initiated  a  program  allowing 
orchestra  members  to  visit  rest  homes 
and  mental  institutions  to  bring  the 
therapy  of  music  to  people  who  are 
largely  isolated  from  the  outside  world. 
The  Dallas  Civic  Opera  Guild  has  estab- 
lished a  highly  successful  program  of 
opera  for  schoolchildren.  And  various 
large  city  symphony  and  ballet  ccnnpa- 
nles  have  been  given  the  resources  to 
tour  the  rural  areas  of  my  State  to  bring 
these  art  forms  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
areas  formerly  neglected  by  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  suc- 
cess of  both  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Endowments  in  stimulating  outside 
sources  of  support.  As  many  Presidents, 
including  President  Nixon,  have  noted. 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  endowments 
to  provide  the  complete  financial  sup- 
port for  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 
Their  function,  rather,  is  to  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  encourage  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  private  sources, 
to  contribute  their  share.  Ttiia  is  creative 
federalism  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  a  Federal  con- 
tribution of  $30,909  to  the  Texas  Fine 
Arts  Commission  in  1970  was  more  than 
matched  by  $106,000  in  State  funds. 
Moreover,  contributions  frcnn  State, 
local,  and  private  sources  across  the 
country  have  exceeded  Federal  contribu- 
tions for  the  arts  by  a  better  than  three 
to  one  margain.  In  the  humanities,  a 
similar  trend  has  developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Nixon  for  his  strong  support  for  the  arts 
and  the  humanities,  and  I  want  to  record 
my  own  approval  of  the  $80,400,000  re- 
quest made  by  the  ApproprlatloDS  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TUNNE7.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  Senate  Bibli  and 
the  oiher  members  of  \Stxt  Subcommittee 
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on  the  Interior  Apprc^irtations  for  their 
fine  work  on  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill. 

As  you  know,  one  of  our  Nation's  ma- 
jor problems  is  the  pollution  of  our 
waterways.  Califomlans  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  over  the  future 
of  the  Salton  Sea,  an  inland  salt  water 
lake  in  southeastern  California.  This  sea 
is  experiencing  threats  of  increasing 
salinity  which  destroys  fish  life;  increas- 
ing quantities  of  nutrients  which  produce 
numerous  algae,  offensive  odors  and 
water  discoloration,  and  unstable  water 
levels  which  could  affect  drainage  and 
deter  shoreline  development. 

Two  years  ago  while  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  secured  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $103,000  for  a  recon- 
naissance study  of  the  Salton  Sea.  This 
report  made  a  series  of  observations  and 
recommendations  on  how  the  Salton  Sea 
could  be  saved  fnnn  destruction. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations  has  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  $150,000  for  a  fea- 
sibility study  of  the  Salton  Sea.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  and  Senate  will  ac- 
cept this  committee  recommendation.  It 
is  most  important  that  alternatives  be 
developed  and  evaluated  by  the  Federal 
(jovemment  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  officials  and  interested  citizens' 
groups  to  insure  the  future  of  this  body 
of  water. 

The  Salton  Sea  is  an  important  fish, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  asset  to  the 
State  of  California  serving  over  1.5  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Southwest. 

To  watch  this  valuable  36-mlle  long 
lake  and  100-mile  coastline,  which  brings 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  so  many  be- 
come another  Dead  Sea  is  one  sight  that 
I  do  not  want  to  witness. 

I  would  like  also  to  address  myself  to 
another  item  in  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill — funds  for  California  Indian 
housing.  On  March  4.  1971.  a  letter  was 
sent  by  myself  and  Senator  Cranston  to 
the  subcommittee  outlining  the  desperate 
need  for  additional  funds  for  Indian 
housing  in  California.  The  House  ap- 
propriated $894,000  for  California  and  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  an  additional  $1  million  for 
California.  I  urge  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  accept  this  recommendation 
which  more  than  quadruples  the  normal 
Biu^au  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  alloca- 
tion for  California  rural  Indian  housing 
needs. 

However,  I  would  like  to  add  my  dis- 
appointment as  well  that  my  original  re- 
quest for  $5  million  was  not  approved. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  $30  million 
would  be  needed  to  correct  fully  the  sub- 
standard housing  of  California's  rural 
Indism  population. 

Out  of  a  rural  Indian  population  of 
over  40,000,  probably  90  percent  are  Ul- 
housed.  Alternative  housing  progrcuns 
are  not  well  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
California  Indians.  Housing  programs 
imder  HUD  do  not  operate  well  where 
housing  needs  are  widely  dispersed.  In 
addition,  annual  Indian  family  incomes 
are  very  low — averaging  $2,000  annually. 
To  these  Indian  fEunllies,  usual  housing 
programs  requiring  mortgages  and 
monthly  payments  are  not  workable. 


The  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs  housing 
improvement  program  provides  the  flexi- 
bility needed  to  construct  new  homes  tmd 
repair  old  ones  at  the  point  of  need  any- 
where in  California. 

It  is  my  hope  that  either  In  the  next 
supplemental  or  regulw  appropriations 
bill,  a  more  significant  amount  of  hous- 
ing fimds  can  be  made  available. 

To  demonstrate  further  the  need  for 
Indian  housing  in  California.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
report  by  the  California  Indian  Legal 
Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Dectnt  Homks:  A  Report  on  the  Need  tor 

AN    EMEKOENCT   HOTJSINO    OaAJ*T  FOR   BTjaAL 

CALiroKNiA  Indians 

DrmoBTJcnoN 

Tarpaper  shacks  with  leaking  roofs. 
Cramped,  decaying  trailers.  Pour  children, 
of  both  sexee  Bind  varying  ages.  In  an  eight 
by  ten  room.  Prayed  and  exposed  electric 
wiring  (or  none  at  all).  No  privacy.  No  place 
for  the  young  to  study.  No  place  for  the  alck 
to  rest. 

Such  Is  the  degrading  squalor  of  most 
Indian  housing  In  the  Golden  State  today. 
Why  do  such  conditions  exist  in  the  wealthi- 
est State  m  the  richest  nation  in  1971?  What 
can  be  done  to  alleviate  them?  This  report 
brieny  explores  the  history  leading  to  this 
situation,  documents  present  needs,  and 
offers  a  realistic  flrst  step  in  bringing  a  meas- 
ure of  dignity  and  shelter  to  the  original 
Callfomians,  whose  land  underlies  the  pros- 
perity of  California  today. 

OUT    or    SIOHT,    OUT    or    MIND 

Most  Callfornlans  know  little  about  Oall- 
fomia  Indians.  There  are  many  Indians  in 
the  State — over  100,000,  including  tens  of 
thousands  brought  here  from  other  states 
over  the  past  two  decades  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  under  its  job  training  and 
placement  programs.  California  is  now  the 
flrst  or  second  most  populo\is  Indian  state 
In  the  country.  But  in  a  State  so  large  and 
dazzling,  the  Indian  population,  particularly 
the  40,000  or  so  native  Callfomians  who  Uve 
in  rural  areas,  tend  to  be  all  but  forgotten. 
Rural  California  Indians  are  tucked  away  m 
remote  areas,  often  on  tiny,  Impovertshed 
reservations  and  rancherlas  far  from  the 
cities,  suburbs,  and  freeways  of  the  Golden 
State.  Rural  Oallfomla  Indians  suffer  many 
ills;  by  all  measures  of  social  well-being  they 
are  at  the  lowest  rung  of  society. 

The  history  of  California  Indians  Is  one 
of  terror  and  tragedy  Hunted  down  like  ani- 
mals, they  were  literally  decimated  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  decreasing  from  150,000- 
200.000  to  16.000,000  >  in  50  years,  through 
encounters  with  white  settlers,  loss  of  food 
supplies  and  white-imported  diseases.  Later 
experiences  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment were  only  slightly  less  traumatic. 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  far  less  assistance  to  Calilomla  In- 
dians than  to  Indians  in  other  states.  Ironi- 
cally, even  in  California  most  BIA  funds  are 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  from  other 
states  brought  here  by  the  Bureau  for  em- 
ployment. And  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  Sher- 
man Institute,  the  only  BIA  school  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  closed  to  California  Indians.  Even 
now  the  majority  of  students  there  are  from 
out-of-state.  Tet  the  cost  of  maintalnmg 
Sherman — several    million    dollars — was   de- 


■  Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  have 
Increased  to  something  over  40,000.  owing 
to  the  highest  birth  rate  in  the  sUte.  longer 
life  span  and  lower  Infant  mortality  (de- 
spite a  present  life  expectancy  of  44  years 
and  the  highest  Infant  mortality  rate  of  any 
group  in  the  State) . 


ducted  from  the  1944  CalUomU  Indian  Claim 
Award. 

United  SUtes  Treaties  with  California  In- 
diana are  a  history  of  treachery  and  duplic- 
ity; none  have  ever  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States,  although  the  Indians  gave  up 
their  land  In  reliance  on  the  treaties.  To  this 
day,  litUe  land  has  been  set  aside  for  Cali- 
fornia Indian  groups;  most  of  the  land  that 
has  been  set  aside  Is  either  very  remote  and 
poor  or  came  too  late  as  a  half-hearted  after- 
thought; and  some  has  been  lost  because  of 
the  Ul-concelved  Federal  termination  policy 
of  the  1950*8  and  'OO's  In  California.  A  great 
many  California  Indians  have  never  received 
any  land  at  all. 

The  ambivalence  and  Inoonslatency  of 
Federal  Indian  policy  during  the  last  100 
years  In  Oallfomla — now  asslmlUatlonlst  at 
any  price,  now  ineffectually  paternalistic — 
has  left  the  Indians  confvised,  embittered  and 
In  harsh  poverty. 

XSniCATED    NEEDS 

For  most  rxiral  California  Indians,  safe 
and  adequate  housing  does  not  exist.  Out  of 
a  rural  Indian  population  of  about  40,000. 
at  least  seventy  per  cent,  and  probably  closer 
to  ntaety  per  cent,  are  ill  housed.  At  present, 
there  is  no  hope  for  improvement.  During 
the  last  three  yettrs,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  California  has  had  an  annual 
housing  budget  of  about  $300,000  per  year. 
Basically  this  money,  which  is  funneled 
through  the  BIA's  Housing  Improvement 
Program  (HIP) ,  serves  as  an  emergency  fur.d 
to  extricate  a  handful  of  families  whose 
housing  is  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  uninhabi- 
table or  whose  homes  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  (Plre  is  very  conunon  among  rural 
Indians,  mainly  because  many  of  the  houses 
are  Improperly  wired  and  unsafely  heated. 
If  building  codes  were  enforced  against 
them,  most  would  be  homeless.) 

The  Bureau's  annual  WOO.OOO  housing 
budget  represents  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
money  needed  to  substantially  improve  the 
overall  housing  picture  for  California  In- 
dians. It  is  far  from  enough  to  even  main- 
tain existing  conditions,  as  depressing  as 
they  are,  let  alone  make  any  advances.  The 
present  money  Is  little  more  than  a  token 
fund.  It  is  estimated  by  Bureau  offlcials  that 
to  substantially  correct  the  situation,  about 
thirty  million  dollars  would  be  needed  in 
California. 

Ptor  the  purpose  of  estimating  rural  Cali- 
fornia Indian  housing  needs,  It  Is  useful  to 
divide  the  state  into  three  areas:  northern, 
central  and  southern.  In  those  areas  the  es- 
timated needs  for  Indian  housing  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  northern  California,  an  area  which  for 
this  purpose  includes  the  five  counties  of 
Humboldt,  Del  Norte.  Siskiyou,  Shasta,  and 
Trinity,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
11,200  Indians  either  on  or  near  the  reserva- 
tion (the  "on  or  near"  classification  includes 
all  Indlcms  except  terminated  groups) .  A 
fairly  accurate  survey  conducted,  in  part,  by 
the  Ho(^>a  Area  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  Indicates  that  in  this  area  about 
260  new  housing  units  are  needed.  The  new 
units  Include  those  houses  which  are  beyond 
repair  and  additional  housing  for  those  In- 
dian families  now  living  doubled  up  with 
other  families.  About  500  existing  units  are 
In  need  of  major  repair.  It  is  estimated  that 
to  meet  the  northern  area  housing  need 
would  coet  approximately  $4,250,000. 

The  central  portion  of  the  state,  which 
for  the  purpooee  of  this  report  includes  sig- 
nificant Indian  populations  In  the  counties 
of  Mendocino,  Lake.  Glenn,  Sonoma.  Tuol- 
umne, Mariposa,  Fresno,  Tulare.  Alpine,  Mono 
and  Inyo,  has  an  Indian  population  erf  ap- 
proximately 20.500.  In  this  area  it  Is  earUmated 
that  at  least  600  new  units  are  needed  and 
1 .000  houses  need  major  repair.  The  total  cost 
Is  estimated  at  about  $8,600,000. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  includ- 
ing significant  Indian  populations  in  the 
counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Bernardino, 
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Riverside,  San  Diego  and  Imperial,  there  are 
approximately  10,095  Indiana  living  on  or 
near  Indian  reeervatlone.  In  this  area  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  three  hundred  new 
houses  are  needed  and  about  470  houaee  re- 
quire repair.  The  total  projected  budget  for 
this  work  oomee  to  approximately  •4.975,000. 
Adding  the  three  areas  together  there  is  a 
total  state  need  for  "on  or  near"  a  reserva- 
tion housing  of  $17,725,000.  However,  that 
figure  does  not  Include  terminated  Indians. 
There  are  probably  at  leitft  5.000  temUnated 
Indians  in  CaUfomla,  most  of  them  in  the 
northern  and  central  parte  of  me  state.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates  It  would 
cost  approximately  $12,275,000  to  meet  their 
housing  needs,  making  a  statewide  total  of 
$30,000,000.  These  estimates  are  based  on 
simple,  decent  housing,  wltho^it  frills. 

WRO  SHAU.  BC  SRKLTERXS? 

As  indicated  above,  many  California  Indi- 
ans surrendered  their  land  In  reliance  on  the 
unratified  treaties  but  were  never  given  the 
reaervatlons  promised  In  the  treaties.  There- 
fore, they  have  never  lived  on  Federal  trust 
Land.  In  addition,  thousands  of  the  Indians 
who  were  belatedly  given  small  parcels 
(known  as  "rancherlas")  in  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  State.  In  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  to  salve  the 
tixjubled  white  conscience,  were  stunned  to 
find  those  lands  being  terminated  (that  Is. 
losing  their  Federal  trust  statvis  and  the  at- 
tendant services,  such  as  they  were)  In  the 
1950's  and  60's.  Because  of  termination,  some 
of  those  Indians  have  lost  even  those  token 
lands.  Others  remain  In  total  oblivion  so  far 
as  the  BIA  Is  concerned  while  Indians  in 
other  states  have  been  provided  greatly  In- 
creased Bureau  assistance  In  recent  years. 
However,  termination  should  no  longer  be 
an  excuse  for  such  neglect.  As  President 
Nixon  stated  in  his  Message  of  July  8.  1970 
to  OongresB  on  Indian  policy: 

"This  policy  of  forced  termination  is  wrong. 
In  my  Judgment,  foo-  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  premises  on  which  It  rests  are 
•VTong.  Termination  implies  that  the  Federal 
t.-overnment  has  taken  an  a  trusteeship  re- 
sponsibility for  Indian  conmiunltles  as  an 
act  of  generosity  toward  a  disadvantaged 
people  and  thait  It  can  therefore  discontinue 
this  responsibility  on  a  unilateral  basis 
whenever  it  sees  fit.  But  the  unique  status 
of  Indian  tribes  does  not  rest  on  ajiy  premise 
such  as  this.  The  special  relationship  be- 
tween Indians  and  the  Federal  government 
is  the  result  instead  of  solemn  obligations 
which  have  been  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  Government.  Down  through  the  years, 
through  written  treaties  and  through  formal 
and  Informal  agreements,  our  government 
has  made  specific  commitments  to  the  In- 
dian people.  For  their  part  the  Indians  have 
often  surrendered  claims  to  vast  tracts  of 
land  and  have  accepted  life  on  government 
reservations.  In  exchange,  the  government 
has  agreed  to  provide  comjnunity  services 
such  as  health,  education  and  public  safety, 
services  which  would  presumably  allow  In- 
dian communities  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing comparable  to  that  of  other  Americans. 

•'This  goal,  of  oourse.  has  never  been 
achieved.  But  ttie  special  relationship  which 
arises  from  these  agreements  continues  to 
carry  Immen^  moral  an*!  legal  force.  To  ter- 
minate tbts^  relationship  would  be  no  more 
appropriate  than  to  tarminate  the  citizen- 
ship rights  of  any  other  American. 

"The  second  reason  for  rejecting  forced 
termination  Is  that  the  practical  results  have 
been  clearly  harmful  in  the  few  instances' 
In  which  termination  actually  has  been  tried. 
The  removal  of  Federal  trusteeship  re^on- 
sibllity  has  produced  considerable  disorien- 
tation among  the  affected  Indians  and  has 
left  them  unable  to  relate  to  a  myriad  of 


'Thlrty-alx  rancherlas  have  been  termi- 
nated In  California  and  a  number  of  others 
are  In  the  process  of  termination. 


Federal,  State  and  local  assistance  efforts. 
Their  economic  and  social  condition  often 
has  been  worse  after  termination  than  it  was 
before." 

Thus  as  a  matter  of  meeting  the  real  needs 
of  the  people  and  not  making  false  distinc- 
tions based  on  historical  inequities,  It  is  es- 
sential that  housing  be  provided  to  niral 
California  Indians  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis,  that  Is,  without  regard  to  whether  they 
live  on  Federal.  State  or  private  land,  whether 
on  reservations,  rancherlas.  allotments,  or 
individually  owned  property,  whether  they 
are  terminated  or  unterminated. 

HOW    SHALL    BOXES    BE    PROVIDCD? 

With  the  multiplicity  of  exisUng  housing 
programs.  It  is  dis^potntlng  to  find  none 
that  Is  tailored  to  meet  the  unique  situation 
confronting  California  Indians.  Yet  generally 
speaking  that  is  the  case.  Many  California 
Indians  are  dispersed  in  small,  remote 
groups,  often  with  weak  governing  bodies  and 
a  membership  consisting  largely  of  disabled 
and  elderly  people,  or  a  disproportionately 
high  nuniber  of  children.  Unterminated  peo- 
ple reside  on  trust  land  which  cannot  (and 
should  not)  be  mortgaged.  Annual  total  fam- 
ily incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  are  typical. 
In  light  of  all  of  these  factors,  the  usual 
housing  programs,  which  often  require  mort- 
gages and  monthly  payments,  simply  are 
generally  unworkable.  For  the  small,  poorly 
organized  groups  which  predominate  in 
northern  and  central  California,  the  same  Is 
true  of  housing  authorities.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  however,  there  Is  a  Mis- 
sion Indian  Housing  Authority  covering 
about  half  a  dozen  reservations  which  have 
sufficient  area,  population  and  functioning 
governing  bodies  to  Justify  such  a  pilot  proj- 
ect. Several  other  large  reservations,  else- 
where in  the  state,  may  also  lend  themselves 
to  such  efforts  and  the  Mission  project  will 
be  an  important  test  for  them.  It  should  be 
given  full  Federal  support. 

CONCLUSION    MfXt    RECOMMENDATION 

Housing  Is,  ol  course,  a  vital  necessity  In 
Itself  However,  it  Is  also  the  key  to  many 
other  problems  confronting  rural  Califor- 
nia Indians.  The  lack  of  decent  shelter 
creates  health  and  safety  hazards.  It  does 
not  provide  room  for  study,  with  resulting 
educational  problems.  Psychological  studies 
have  documented  the  adverse  effects  of  sus- 
tained overcrowding.  Dignified  hotislng  is 
also  essential  for  Indian  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  neighboring  non-Indian  commu- 
nities. An  Indian  slum  on  the  edge  of  town 
breeds  contempt  and  erects  barriers  of  bias 
against  Indians  seeking  employment,  social 
contact,  education  and  all  of  the  services, 
private  and  public,  they  require.  It  Is  a  con- 
stant, visible  reminder  ol  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  New  or  Improved  hous- 
ing can  restore  a  sense  of  hope  to  the  Indian 
people. 

In  light  of  the  above  factors.  If  housing  is 
to  be  made  available  to  rural  California  In- 
dians In  the  near  future,  the  only  practicable 
program  for  most  of  them  is  ttie  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs'  Housing  Im,provement  Ptxd- 
gram  (HIP I.  This  program  has  been  func- 
tioning, altho^lgh  at  a  token  level,  for  some 
time.  It  is  flexible  in  that  It  pern^ts  can- 
structlon  of  new  homes  or  repair  of  repair- 
able old  ones  and  It  need  not  t>e  limited  to 
Indian  trust  Ituid.  It  alao  makes  bousing 
available  to  those  most  badly  In  need  of  It. 
those  who  simply  cannot  make  nxmithly  hous- 
ing paymeoits.  Many  of  them  can  barely  find 
enough  money  for  food.  HIP  is  a  grant  pro- 
gram and  does  not  require  any  paymenxs. 

Although  It  may  not  be  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  at  one  time  the  $30  mil- 
lion needed  to  make  rural  California  Indian 
housing  adequate,  a  minimum  emergency 
appropriation  of  S  million  dollars  should  be 
made  Immediately.  Congress  should  express- 
ly provide  that  these  funds  shall  be  tised  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Indians  regardless  of  the 
type  of  land  upon  which  they  live  or  wheither 


they  are  terminated  or  unterminated.  Indians 
should  be  involved  as  much  as  possible  in 
planning  their  new  homes  or  repairs  to  exist- 
ing ones. 

The  pi«6ent  condition  of  rural  OaJlfomla 
Indian  housing  is  comparable  to  that  which 
would  exist  If  all  of  the  Indians  lived  in  an 
area  devastated  by  some  great  natural  ca- 
lamity. The  fact  that  the  shacks  are  remote 
and  out  of  sight  should  not  obecure  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  CcilUomla  Indians 
live  in  such  conditions.  An  emergency  hous- 
ing grant  Is  Just  as  eeeentlal  for  them  as  If 
they  were  In  a  Federally -declared  "disaster 
sirea" — perhaps  more  so  as  they  have  lived  In 
these  squalid  conditions  for  so  long  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  special  obllgaitlon 
to  them. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  I .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  think 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  final  pas- 
sage, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  now  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of 
thebiU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
<Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Hollings  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Masschusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PelD  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  would  each  vote  "yea", 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)   are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
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Bhookx)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mukdt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
naysO,  as  follows: 


(No.  147  Leg.) 

YKA&— 71 

Aiken 

Krvln 

Mondale 

Allen 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Allott 

Pong 

Moss 

Anderson 

Fulbrtght 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Oambrell 

Packwood 

Beau 

Orard 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Ourney 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Roth 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Hcott 

Case 

JavlU 

Smith 

Chiles 

Long 

Spong 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Matblas 

Symingrton 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McOee 

Tunney 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Young 

Baiender 

MUler 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Baker 

Harris 

Pell 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

HoUings 

Sazbe 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Taft 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Welcker 

Orlffln 

Muokle 

So  the  bUl  (Hil.  9417)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Tunney)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  McClkllan,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  McOee.  Mr. 
Montoya.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Boggs  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  final  passage  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  Senate  owes  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  a  note 
of  thanks.  As  the  volimie  of  amendments 
Increases  each  year  his  able  hand  and 
expert  knowled^  becomes  more  Invalu- 
able. The  skillful  and  courteous  approach 
exemplified  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  brings  every  measure 
he  supports  a  positive  response  from  this 
chamber. 

Aiding  Senator  Bible  with  this  impor- 
tant final  vote  on  appropriations  in  a 
truly  fine  bipartisan  way  was  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 
Our  appreciation  and  thanks  are  ex- 


tended to  him  for  his  dedicated  and 
knowledgeable  help  on  this  Important 
matter. 

Contributing  in  the  floor  debate  is  an 
important  means  by  which  the  Senate 
keeps  informed  on  legislation.  The  artic- 
ulate contributions  by  both  Senators 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  were  very  informative.  The 
north  land  is  reputed  to  make  hard  work- 
ers, and  these  two  fine  gentlemen  cer- 
tainly uphold  that  reputation. 

And  adding  their  always  thoughtful 
views  to  the  discussion  today  were  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  Their  views  are  always 
welcome. 

Again,  to  Senator  Bible,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole,  recognition  and  com- 
mendation is  due  for  the  expeditious  and 
judicious  adoption  of  this  needed  fimd- 
ing  measure. 


THE  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  OF  1925 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  8  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
status  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  At 
that  time  I  also  released  the  text  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  had  written  to  the  President 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  suggesting  that  the  adminis- 
tration reconsider  its  position  that  the 
protocol  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  tear 
gas  and  herbicides  in  warfare.  I  noted  in 
my  report  that  my  letter  to  the  President, 
then  2  months  old,  had  not  received  a 
substantive  reply.  Another  month  has 
now  passed  sind  there  still  has  been  no 
response  from  the  President. 

Despite  this  protracted  lapse  in  com- 
munication with  the  White  House  there 
have  been  other  indications  that  the 
military  use  of  chemical  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  continues  to  be  an  active  Issue 
within  the  executive  branch.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  3,  1971,  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nosslter 
reported  that  the  Pentagon  is  presently 
seeking  a  reversal  of  the  President's  ear- 
lier decision  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
chemical  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  now  speaking 
of  "phasing  down"  the  use  of  herbicides 
rather  than  phasing  them  out. 

If  this  report  Is  accurate,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  it  would  come 
as  no  surprise.  There  have  been  many 
indications,  including  the  ten  month 
delay  in  the  President's  submission  of  the 
Geneva  protocol  to  the  Senate,  that  the 
military  services,  primarily  the  Army, 
have  consistently  opposed  the  construc- 
tive but  limited  steps  which  the  President 
has  taken  with  regard  to  restricting  the 
military  use  of  tear  gas  and  herbicides  In 
Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  a  response  from  the 
President  to  the  committee's  communi- 
cation regarding  the  larger  issues  in- 
volved in  the  ratification  of  the  protocol, 
I  would  be  pleased,  at  a  mlnlnum,  to  have 
some  assurance  from  the  administration 
that  the  President's  announced  decision 
to  dlfiC(Hitinue  the  use  of  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  is  not  being  reconsidered.  While 
many  of  us  are  not  at  all  in  agreement 
with  the  administration's  interpretation 
that  the  Geneva  protocol  does  not  pro- 


hibit the  use  ot  herbicides  In  warfare,  we 
were  nevertheless  encouraged  during  the 
hearings  on  the  protocol  by  the  admin- 
istration's assurances  that  their  use  In 
Vietnam  was  being  "phased  out."  In  their 
testimony  on  the  protocol  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Nutter  placed  great  emphasis 
on  this  decision,  stating  repeatedly  tiiat 
the  use  of  herbicides  in  Vietnam  was  be- 
ing terminated — "phased  out"  was  the 
term  which  they  used,  not  "phased 
down."  If  this  decision  is  now  reversed 
I,  for  one,  would  consider  such  action  as 
constituting  a  major  departure  from  the 
policy  on  which  the  administration  based 
its  request  for  Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  the  Geneva  protocol. 

I  ask  unanimous  CMisent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Nosslter  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  3,  1B71) 

Pkntaoon  Piohtb  HxaBicnn  Ban 

(By  Bernard  D.  Nossltar) 

The  Pentagon  has  asked  the  White  House 
to  relax  its  ban  on  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  it 
was  learned  yesterday. 

The  issue  U  now  being  dlacuased  at  the  up- 
permost levels  of  the  National  Security  Ooun- 
cU,  and  it  Is  regarded  as  "highly  sensitive." 

The  Defense  Department  is  said  to  be  con- 
tending tliat  the  outright  ban  pledged  by 
President  Nixon  would  deprive  remaining 
troops  of  a  needed  safeguard.  Those  favoring 
existing  policy  fear  that  continued  use  of  the 
plant-kUling  chemicals  will  further  snarl 
Senate  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
outlawing  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

At  Issue  is  Mr.  Nixon's  announcement  of 
last  Dec.  26.  He  said  then  that  the  United 
States  is  "initiating  a  program  for  an  orderly, 
yet  rapid  phase-out  of  the  herbicide  opera- 
tions." 

The  Pentagon  wants  the  policy  changed  to 
a  "phase-down"  Instead  of  a  "phaae-out." 
This  would  sanction  limited  but  continued 
use. 

In  a  report  to  oongreasmen  last  April  on 
herbicides  in  Vietnam.  Dennis  J.  Doolln,  dep- 
uty assistant  aeoretary  of  defense  for  inter- 
national security  affairs,  used  the  word 
"phase -down." 

The  Pentagon  request  Is  described  as  a 
limited,  narrowly  defined  change,  closely  tied 
to  the  safety  of  troops.  Presumably,  military 
men  are  arguing  that  continued  herbicides 
use  is  needed  to  clear  foliage  around  fire 
bases,  giving  clearer  fields  of  fire  and  making 
infiltration  more  difficult. 

Opponents  of  the  proposed  policy  change 
acknowledge  that  herbicides  used  vinder 
these  conditions  would  have  little  effect  on 
South  Vietnam's  ecology.  But  they  fear  the 
politlcai  comsequenoes  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment ge>ts  its  way. 

PermLisloQ  for  indefinite  use.  they  argue, 
would  amount  to  a  sanctaon  for  herbicides 
and  keep  alive  Pentagon  research  In  this 
emotionally  charged  area. 

More  importantly,  it  U  said,  a  change  to 
"phase-down"  would  make  more  difficult  the 
already  troubled  passage  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol. The  United  Statas  U  the  only  major 
nattoo  that  has  not  ratified  the  agreement, 
which  Mr.  Nlzon  has  asked  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove. 

Howevar,  the  administration  has  said  that 
it  wants  ratlflcaUon  with  the  undervtanding 
that  the  Protocol  does  not  prohibit  herbi- 
cides or  tear  gas. 

This  understanding  U  held  by  few  nations 
and  is  opposed  by  an  Important  bloc  of  Sena- 
tors who  favor  rattflcatlon.  As  a  result,  the 
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Protocol  baa  not  b««n  reported  out  by  the 
SeziAte  Farelgn  BeUtlona  Conunltte«. 

If  tb«  United  States  la  stUl  ualng  herbl- 
ddaa  when  tbe  Protocol  flniaiy  reaches  tbe 
floor,  It  wlU  be  very  dllBcult  for  many  sena- 
tors to  approve  It.  It  would  put  them  In  the 
position  of  ratifying  an  International  agree- 
ment condemning  a  practice  employed  by 
the  United  Statea. 

Some  otBclals  who  favor  ratification  of  the 
Protocol  argue  that  the  Senate  Is  already 
so  divided  over  whether  to  Include  the  reser- 
vation on  herbicides  and  tear  gas  that  the 
change  sought  by  the  Pentagon  makes  no 
difference.  In  any  case,  these  offllcals  say,  it 
U  very  iiard  to  argue  with  the  military  when 
they  contend  that  what  tbey  want  affects 
the  safety  of  American  troope. 

It  was  BtUl  unclew  last  night  whether  the 
National  Security  Council  and  Mr.  Nlson 
would  approve  the  switch  to  "phase-down." 
An  announcement  is  expected  soon. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  100— ADDI- 
TIONAL EMPLOYEES  FOR  VET- 
ERANS' COM&HTTEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  passed  Senate  Resolution 
100. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  motion  now 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question.  The  Senate  must  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  we  would  have 
a  voice  vote  on  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Shall  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  consideration? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  a  Sen- 
ator yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  back  his  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  motion  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time  is  very  simply  wheth- 
er to  take  up  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  is  adopted,  the 
motion  to  reconsider  becomes  the  pend- 
ing business.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then  the 
question  is  whether  the  Senate  shall  or 
shall  not  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  there  is  debate  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  ELLE3*DER.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der   to    place    the   original    resolution. 


Senate  Resolutlcm  100,  before  the  Senate, 
yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed  to 
Senate  Resolution  100. 

The  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

All  In  favor  say  "aye."  opposed  "nay." 

Mr.  LONG.  A  division,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion has  been  requested.  All  in  favor  will 
stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEa*T.  Senators  opposed 
will  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  withdraw  his 
request? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest for  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  the  fact  that  unless 
this  matter  is  disposed  of.  one  way  or 
another,  it  will  stay  on  the  calendar.  I 
think  we  ought  to  adopt  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  take  up  the  motion,  and  then 
we  can  dispose  of  it  without  any  prob- 
lem. I  would  hope  Senators  would  vote 
"aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  Senate  Resolution  100. 

There  is  a  limitation  of  15  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presld«it,  what 
is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  adopted  Senate  Resolution  100. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstood that  the  reconsideration  would 
be  agreed  to  and  that  the  resolution 
would  be  placed  before  us  so  that  I  can 
offer  an  amendment  which  could  then 
be  voted  up  or  down. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  vny  pro- 
posed amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

■Riere  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  "Resolved,"  and  In  Ueu 
thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"That  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  to  employ  three  additional  clerical  as- 
sistants at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed 
by  the  chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended. 
Such  additional  clerical  assistants  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  available  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation of  the  positions  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3. 

"Sic.  2.  Tbe  nxunber  of  additional  clerical 


aaslstanta  authorlaed,  untU  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  to  be  employed  by  the  CMnmlt- 
tee  on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  by  Senate 
Resolution  74,  agreed  to  February  20,  1897,  U 
reduced  from  nine  to  seven.  Tbe  number  of 
additional  clerical  assistants  authorized,  un- 
tU  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Committee  cm  Finance  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  66.  agreed  to  February  17, 
1969,  is  reduced  from  six  to  five." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  to  be  a  proposal  to  amend  this  reso- 
lution which  would  force  us  to  Are  one  of 
our  best  employees  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  a  hard-working  man,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  young  men  I  know,  who 
works  diligently,  long  hours.  When  he 
was  working  on  veterans'  legislation  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  he  devoted  about 
10  percent  of  his  time  to  such  legisla- 
tion. Now  that  we  awe  not  working  on 
veterans'  matters  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  is  sUjle  to  devote  the  time  to  so- 
cial security  matters,  social  Insurance, 
medicare  and  medicaid  matters.  In  short 
that  man  is  enormously  useful  to  us. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  that  man  will 
save  this  Government  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  by  pointing  out 
where  money  can  be  saved  on  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  and  medicaid,  welfare 
and  various  and  sundry  other  matters. 

Frankly,  if  we  are  going  to  say  that 
in  order  to  provide  three  men  for  the 
Veterans'  Committee,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fire  a  hard-working,  devoted  em- 
ployee of  the  Finance  Committee,  who 
is  overworked  and  imderpaid,  then  I 
would  have  to  proceed  to  start  offering 
amendments  to  tell  every  other  commit- 
tee what  it  can  have.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one knows  better  than  we  do  how  many 
people  we  need  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

I  see  the  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  committee 
in  the  Chamber.  I  think  he  would  agree 
that  we  need  this  employee  very 
definitely. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  han- 
dles all  the  tax  problems,  social  security 
problems,  and  is  now  going  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  completely  overhauling 
the  welfare  system  and  the  question  of 
revenue  shstring,  has  a  staff  of  14  per- 
manent members  and  one  temporary 
member — 15. 

When  we  had  jurisdiction  over  vet- 
eran affairs  problems,  we  handled  every 
question  that  came  to  us  part  of  the 
time  with  one  staff  man.  TTie  chairman 
has  said  it  took  10  percent  of  his  time. 
If  we  add  the  time  of  the  secretary,  we 
would  have  the  equivalent  of  one  quarter 
of  the  time  of  one  staffman.  The  Vet- 
erans' Committee  has  12  staff  people.  It 
asked  for  17.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  gave  it  15.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  by  this  resolution,  in 
order  to  validate  those  15,  to  give  up 
one  of  the  14. 

I  will  leave  to  the  Senate  to  determine 
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whose  load  is  heaviest,  that  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  or  that  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  prcqiosal  would  leave 
us  with  one  staff  person  less  than  the 
Veterans'  Committee  has. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  stated,  if  it  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  save 
money  to  i>ay  for  the  salary  of  the  per- 
son who  goes  on  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee staff,  then,  he  is  right,  we  have  to  fire 
some  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

So  I  hope  this  matter  of  reconsidera- 
tion is  rejected. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Presideit,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  want  to  concur  in  what 
has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  We  are  taking  on 
an  additional  workload,  and  then  we  are 
eisked  to  do  that  workload  without  addi- 
tional personnel,  whereas  I  feel  we  should 
have  additional  work  personnel  rather 
than  a  cutback. 

We  now  have  an  ad  hoc  committee 
delving  into  the  problem  of  the  tremen- 
dous imports  into  this  country  and  our 
inability  to  export  into  other  countries. 
This  matter  is  vitally  important  to  our 
economy.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
is  more  important  today  than  the  effort 
to  solve  our  foreign  trade  problems  and 
try  to  get  a  more  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
In  trying  to  do  this  we  need  additional 
help. 

We  have  a  very  excellent  staff,  and  I 
feel  that  they  are  doing  a  tremendous 
service  to  the  country — not  only  to  the 
Senate,  but  to  the  Nation — in  delving 
into  and  helping  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we 
cut  that  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  little  motion  to  reconsider  has 
caused  more  interest  to  Senators  than 
the  Interior  appropriation  bill  we  just 
passed.  I  do  not  know  why. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) has  stated,  as  I  understood  him, 
that  the  Finance  Committee  had  14  em- 
ployees. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  14  regular 
and  one  temporary  employees,  a  total  of 
15. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  record  shows  the 
committee  has  24  positions  authorized, 
including  10  clerical  assistants.  All  I  am 
asking  is  that  one  of  these  positions 
which  the  committee  apparently  is  not 
using— a  clerical— be  transferred  to  the 
committee  that  is  headed  now  by  my 
fnend  from  Indiana.  I  am  asking  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr,  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  I  yield, 

Mr,  LONG.  The  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  has  authority  for  24  employees, 
but  we  are  not  hiring  24;  we  have  15.  We 
really  need  professionals;  that  Is  where 
we  are  shorthanded,  but  at  present  we 
have  no  space  for  any  more. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  profes- 


sionals does  the  committee  now  have? 
Twelve? 

Mr.  LONG.  Six. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
committee  has  authorization  for  12  pro- 
fessionals and  12  clericals  but  is  not  us- 
ing them  all. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Evidently  the  com- 
mittee has  authorization  for  too  many. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  my  beUef  that  at 
least  one  of  the  clericals  could  be  taken 
from  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Finance  and 
placed  on  the  new  committee.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
handled  a  part  of  what  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  now  handles.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  That  seems  a  very  rea- 
sonable course  of  action. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  a  misunderstand- 
ing. We  are  using  every  clerical  employee 
for  which  we  have  authorization.  They 
are  all  used.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
would  take  from  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  stated  otherwise. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  got  my  information 
from  the  chief  of  our  staff.  We  have  five 
secretaries  and  three  other  clerks  and  a 
chief  clerk.  That  is  a  total  of  nine  cler- 
icals. We  also  have  six  professionals, 
making  a  total  of  15  staff  members. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  point  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  hire  anyone  unless  addi- 
tional help  is  desperately  needed.  I  have 
just  signed  a  paper  to  fill  our  last  vacancy 
for  a  clerical,  to  give  us  some  extra  help 
with  the  big  welfare  bUl. 

We  are  going  to  need  professionals 
when  we  begin  our  work  on  the  welfare 
bill.  The  administration  claimed  that 
only  1  percent  of  welfare  is  fraud.  There 
are  some  who  claim  that  15  or  20  percent 
is  fraud.  How  can  we  find  out  who  is  right 
if  we  do  not  have  someone  to  investigate 
the  question?  If  1  percent  is  reported 
by  the  administration  to  be  fraud,  and 
others  claim  that  it  is  15  percent,  we 
need  to  know  who  is  right.  We  will  use 
the  additional  employees  only  if  it  is 
necessary. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  the  Committee  on  Appropriaticms 
went  up  to  40.  All  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  is  asking  is  that  you  not  take  our 
.staff  away  frwn  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  care  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  unnecessarily. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  agreement 
had  been  reached,  and  that  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  placed  before  the  Senate 
for  reconsideration.  I  prepared  an 
amendment  on  that  basis,  and  prepared 
myself  to  debate  the  issue  on  its  merits. 
The  committees  affected  were  notified  of 
my  intentions. 

Senators  know  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  Senate. 
My  colleague  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long* 
has  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. When  I  came  to  that  commit- 
tee as  its  chairman,  we  had  41  employees 
on  board.  In  recent  weeks,  the  number 


has  been  reduced  by  four.  I  do  not  want 
any  more  than  we  need. 

For  the  past  25  years,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  with  respect  to  subcom- 
mittees and  the  supposedly  "temporary" 
expansion  of  committee  staffs.  Some  time 
ago  we  had  a  policy  meeting  on  this  gen- 
eral question.  There  is  now  talk  of  hav- 
ing to  construct  another  Senate  ofBce 
building  or  s^ld  to  the  present  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

Much  of  the  work  that  is  going  to  be 
done  by  the  newly  created  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  was  done  previously  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  partly  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance.  I  thought  we  could  take  from 
those  two  committees  three  clerical  po- 
sitions— that  is  all;  two  from  labor  and 
public  welfare  and  one  from  finance. 
That  would  suffice,  from  what  I  can 
understand,  for  the  needs  of  the'  new 
committee. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  origlrmlly  asked  for  five 
clericals,  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
agreed  to  only  three  supposedly  on  a 
temporary  basis.  I  am  trying  to  prevent 
this  increase  in  total  Senate  employ- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  com- 
mittees that  used  to  handle  veterans'  af- 
fairs could  supply  the  small  number  of 
clericals  needed  in  order  to  enable  the 
new  committee  to  do  its  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
tables  showing  the  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  workload  to  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaos 

Staff    $331,608 

(Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of   1946,  as 
amended) 

6  Professional  Staff  Members,  2  Not  to 
Exceed  $35,670  each. 

1  Chief  Clerk,  4  Not  to  Exceed  $34,194 
each. 

1  Assistant  Chief  Clerk.  2  Not  to  Exceed 
$32,718  each. 

4  Clerical  Assistants,  Not  to  Exceed  $14.- 
5l4each. 

92nd  Congress  Expense  Fund $10,000 

Fiscal    Year    Stationery    Allowance $300 

92nd  Congress  Expense  Fund  - $10,000 

NO    INVESTIGATIONS    RESOLtrTION 

Jurisdiction 

1.  Veterans'  measures  generally.  Prom 
Finance, 

2.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special.  From  Finance 

3.  Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces.  From  Finance. 

4.  Compensation  of  veterans.  From  Fi- 
nance. 

5.  Vocational  rehabiUtatlon  and  education 
of  veterans.  From  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

6.  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans.  From  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief.  Prom 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life.  From  Labor  and  Publi9  JVeJfare. 

9.  National  cemeteries.  From  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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COMMZRKX  ON  FINAJICX 


Staff $331,608 

(Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  ItMM.  oa 
amended) 

6  PrafesBlonal  Staff  Uembera.  i  Not  to  Bz- 
ce«d  •36,670  eacb. 

1  Cblef  Clerk.  4  Not  to  Exceed  $34,194  each. 

1  Aaslstant  Clilef  Clerk,  2  Not  to  Exceed 
$32,718  eacb. 

4  Clerical  Aaatstanta,  Not  to  Exceed  $14,814 
eacb. 
Additional     Staff     Autborljsed     by 

Reeolutlon   $283,392 

6  Profeaslonal  Staff  Members,  Noit  to  Ex- 
ceed $32,718  eacb. 

8  Clerical  Aartwtanta,  Not  to  Exceed  $14,614 
eacb. 

92nd  Congress  Expense  Fund. $10,000 

Fiscal  Year  Stationery  Allowance...        $800 

NO  urvxsnoATioirB  izbolution 
JurUdictUm 
1 .  Revenue  measures  generally. 
a.  Tbe  bonded  debt  of  tbe  United  States. 

3.  Tbe  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

4.  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery. 

6.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

6.  Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

7.  Revenue  meaauree  relating  to  tbe  In- 
sular possessions. 

8.  Tariffs  and  Import  quotas,  and  matters 
related  thereto. 

9.  National  social  security. 

Tbe  following  Jurisdictional  areas  were 
transfnred  to  tbe  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee by  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970: 

Veterans'  measures  generally. 

Pensions  of  aU  wars  of  tbe  United  States, 
general  and  special. 

Life  insurance  Issued  by  the  Oovemment 
on  socoimt  of  service  in  tbe  armed  forces. 

Compensation  of  veterans. 

COKMim    ON    IiABOK    AND    PmLIC    WZLTAaZ 

Staff    — - $331,608 

(Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended) 

6  Profeestonal  Staff  Members.  2  Not  to  Ex- 
ceed $36,670  eacb. 

1  Chief  derk.  4  Not  to  Exceed  $34,194  each. 

1  Assistant  Chief  Clerk.  2  Not  to  Exceed 
$32,718  eacb. 

4  Clerical  Assistants,  not  to  Exoaed  $14,514 
eacb. 
Addlttonal  Staff  Authorized 

by  ResoluUon $426,068 

8  Professional  Staff  Members,  not  to  Ex- 
ceed $32,718  each. 

1  Assistant  Chief  Clerk,  not  to  Exceed  $32,- 
718. 

9  Clertcal  Asststants.  not  to  Exceed  $14,614 
eacb. 

92nid  Oongreas  Bzpei]«e  Fund $10,000 

Fiscal  Year  SUtlonery  Allocation.  $300 

Investigatioiu  Retolution  AutKorizatioru 

S.  R«s.  38.  auttiortelng  an  addi- 
tional 68  positions;  agreed  to 
March  1,  1971 $1,540,000 

Section   3 $1,086,000 

For  "a  study  of  all  matters  within 
Its  jurtsdieUoD."  Section  4 $475,000 

For  "an  examination.  Inveertigatlon.  and 
complete  study  of  all  matters  pert&lnUig  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  Elec- 
tion of  1989  and  a  general  sTudy  of  pension 
and  welfare  funds,  with  apeclcd  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  protection  of  en^loyees  covered 
by  these  funds". 

JuTitdiction 
1.  Measures  relating  to  education.  labor. 
or  public  welfare  generally. 


2.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

3.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

4.  Convict  labor  and  thie  entry  of  goods 
made  by  oonvlots  into  Interstate  ooouiMroe. 

5.  Regulation  or  preveoUon  of  Importation 
of  foreign  laborers  under  ooatrsct. 

6.  ChUd  labor. 

7.  lAbor  fff4tfiT4if< 

8.  L*bor  stanrdarda. 

9.  Scbool-IuDcb  program. 

10.  VocaitlonaJ  rehabUltaeioa. 

11.  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retlremeiU 
and  unemployment,  except  revenue  measuree 
relating  thereto. 

12.  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Oommlsalon. 

13.  Columbia  Inotltutlon  for  the  Deaf. 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  University;  Freed- 
men's  Hospital;  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

14.  Public  health  «uk1  quarantine. 
16.  Welfare  of  mlneta. 

The  f<dlowlng  jivladlctlooal  areas  were 
transferred  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
by  tbe  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  o( 
1970: 

Vocational  rehabilitation  and  education  of 
veterans. 

Veterans'  hcepltals.  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

Soldiers'  and  sallots'  clvU  reUef . 

Readjustment  of  servlceinen  to  dvll  life. 

Mr.  KT .LENDER.  The  new  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  six  professionals 
and  six  clericals  authorized,  which  I 
think,  under  the  circumstances,  is  ample. 
I  imderstand  that  one  of  the  dllOculties 
is  that  they  have  too  many  professl(»ials 
and  would  like  to  have  more  clericals. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  provides.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how,  at  this 
time,  six  professionals  and  nine  clericals 
can  be  used  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  but  if  the  committee  does 
need  that  many,  I  suggest  that  they  be 
taken  from  the  two  committees  that 
handled  veterans'  affairs  for  many  years. 
That  is  all  my  amendment  proposes. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  suffer  by 
it,  and  it  might  make  it  possible  to  have 
more  effective  work  accomplished. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  a  total  of  88  employees  au- 
thorized. I  think  it  is  fair  for  them  to 
release  two  clericals  in  order  to  assist  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  do  work 
that  was  formerly  a  minor  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  100  is  of 
deep  concern  to  me  and  indirectly  to  all 
veterans  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
large  influx  of  veterans  from  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  veterans  population  of  the 
United  States  has  risen  to  nearly  28  mil- 
lion. If  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
cannot  carry  on  its  important  activities 
because  of  inadequate  staffing,  many 
vital  programs  for  veterans  will  be  de- 
layed. 

There  are  presently  45  bills  pending 
before  this  committee,  and  the  volume  of 
veterans  bills  is  increasing.  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  been  addressing 
itself  to  a  great  number  of  veterans' 
problems.  Hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  hospital  crisis  within  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstratioa  system.  There  have  also 
been  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  drug 
problem  within  the  Army  and  the  ability 
of  the  VA  to  tmndle  this  problem  through 
its  ptapoaeA  rehabilitation  program. 


Hearings  have  been  held  on  several 
bills  concerning  mortgage  protection  and 
life  insurance.  Bills  dealing  with  direct 
lofuis  within  the  VA  system  have  also 
been  investigated  in  hearings.  Several 
bills  related  to  the  drug  problem  will  be 
taken  up  next  week;  and  hearings  on 
bills  pertaining  to  mortgage  insurance 
for  severely  disabled  veterans,  direct 
loans  and  limitation  of  discounts  pay- 
able on  direct  loans  are  also  scheduled. 

Mr.  President,  the  size  of  our  veteran 
pofMilatlon  is  Just  part  of  the  reason  for 
increasing  our  committee  staff.  Addi- 
tionally there  is  the  number  and  variety 
of  veterans'  benefits  programs.  The  UjS. 
system  of  veterans'  benefits  is  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to 
serve  the  widely  varying  needs  of  vet- 
erans. It  is  up  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  keep  this  system  balanced 
by  meeting  changing  needs  and  improv- 
ing the  level  and  effectiveness  of  these 
benefits.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee can  provide  the  needed  perspective 
to  coordinate  their  activities. 

Veterans'  benefits  must  be  constantly 
reviewed  to  keep  them  up  to  date.  One 
area  where  this  surveillance  is  necessary 
is  compensation  and  pulsion  payments. 
The  high  degree  of  unemplojrmoit  among 
veterans  concerns  all  of  us  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  faces.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  getting  our  retiring  veterans 
back  into  civilian  society  in  a  way  which 
satisfies  and  benefits  both  them  and  our 
Nation.  Education  assistance  and  hos- 
pital care  programs  also  must  be  up- 
dated to  meet  rising  costs. 

The  area  of  concern  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  includes  veterans' 
measures  generally,  pensions,  life  insur- 
Euice,  compensation,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  assistance,  hospitals, 
soldiers  and  sailors  civil  relief,  readjust- 
ment, and  national  cemeteries.  These 
areas  create  large  amounts  of  corre- 
spondence from  veterans  and  persons 
affected  by  pending  and  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  hardly  seem 
equitable  for  a  new  Senate  committee  to 
be  formed  and  then  find  itself  unable  to 
function  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
staffing.  Because  of  this  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel, we  have  foimd  it  necessary  to 
borrow  stenographic  and  clerical  help 
from  the  Senators  on  the  x:ommlttee. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  under- 
stands the  problems  of  those  men  and 
women  who  have  served  our  Nation  in  its 
armed  services  and  will  respond  to  this 
critical  situation  by  providing  this  com- 
mittee with  sufficient  help  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Resolution  100  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  I  am  not  surprised  nor  disap- 
IIMlnted. 
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LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  FURTHER  TRANSACTION 
OP  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  7960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7960)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Dominick,  and 
Mr.  Packwood  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  no  further  roUcall 
votes  today.  There  will  be  at  least  two 
roUcall  votes  on  Monday,  however,  and 
there  may  be  more. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  "New 
Reports. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  DEFENSE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.   AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  US.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Vice  Adm.  Lloyd  M.  Mustin,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  when  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL     HIGHWAY     TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Douglas  W.  Toms,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  cloak- 
rooms, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
This  will  be  the  last  quorum  call  of  the 
day,  so  far  as  I  can  determine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistaut  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FORTHCOMING 
TRIP  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement last  night  by  President 
Nixon  that  he  would  go  to  Peking  and 
meet  with  the  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  is  a  step  of  great 
significance  and  a  step  that  may  help 
to  bring  stability  and  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  has  been  my  view  for  several  years 
that  an  international  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  is  a  fundamental  require- 
ment to  end  all  hostilities  in  that  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world.  President  Nixcm's 
announcement  and  recoit  reports 
brought  back  by  several  Western  visitws 
suggest  that  it  is  possible  the  govern- 
ment in  Peking  may  be  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  settlement  of 
the  Indochina  ctxifllct. 

Since  1966,  I  have  supported  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  American  participation 
in  the  hostilities  in  Indochina.  T^e 
amendments  I  have  introduced  with  Sen- 
ators Chtjrch,  MAifsriELD.  and  Aikkn. 
and  other  important  amendments,  nota- 
bly by  Senator  Mansfuld,  now  being 
considered  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  bill  extending  the  draft, 
have  helped,  I  Ijelieve,  to  bring  the  day 
closer  that  involvement  by  U.S.  forces — 
land,  sea,  and  air — will  cease.  I  think  it 
should  be  the  central  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  to  bring  an  end  to  all 
hostiUties  in  Indochina. 

It  is  my  belief  that  President  Nixon's 
initiatives  to  improve  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  oi  China  have  been 
made,  in  part,  in  the  recognition  that  an 
international  settlement  for  Indochina 
must  include  China.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  in  the  near  future  an 
intematicHial  conference  including  all 
the  parties  involved  in  the  Indochina 
conflict  will  be  convened.  It  is  also  my 
belief  that  the  prospects  for  an  interna- 
tional solution  will  be  enhanced  by  a  firm 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  it  will  remove  all  its  forces 
from  Indochina  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
pohtical  settlement  and  an  end  to  all 
hostilities  there. 

President  Nixon  deserves  full  credit 
for  the  many  initiatives  he  has  imder- 
taken  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  last  evening. 
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Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoio,  as  follows: 

TxXT    or    Nixon    StATXMKirr    on    Plans    To 
Visir    China 

(H«r«  U  the  text  of  Prealdent  Nixon's  ad- 
drew  Uat  night  umounclng  hU  plans  to  visit 
B«d  China:) 

I  have  requested  this  television  time  to- 
night to  announce  a  major  development  In 
Dur  efforts  to  build  a  lasting  peace  In  the 
world. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  a  number  of 
occasions  over  the  past  three  yean,  there  can 
be  no  stable  and  enduring  peace  without  the 
participation  at  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  and  Its  760  million  people.  That  is 
why  I  have  undertaken  Initiatives  In  sev- 
eral areas  to  open  the  door  for  more  normal 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 

In  pursuance  of  that  goal,  I  sent  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, my  assistant  for  national  security  af- 
fairs, to  Peking  during  his  recent  world  tour 
for  the  purpose  of  having  talks  with  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lal.  The  announcement  that 
I  shall  now  read  Is  being  Issued  simulta- 
neously In  Peking  and  in  the  United  States. 

"Premier  Chou  En-lal  and  Dr.  Henry  Kis- 
singer, President  Nixon's  assistant  for  na- 
tional security  affairs,  held  talks  in  Peking 
from  July  9  to  11,  1971.  Knowing  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  expressed  desire  to  visit  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Premier  Chou 
En-lal,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  has  extended  an 
Invitation  to  President  Nixon  to  visit  China 
at  an  appropriate  date  before  May  1972. 

"President  Nixon  has  accepted  the  Invi- 
tation with  pleasure. 

"The  meeting  between  the  leaders  of  China 
and  the  United  States  is  to  seek  the  normali- 
zation of  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  also  to  exchange  views  on  questions  of 
concern  to  the  two  sides." 

In  anticipation  of  the  inevitable  specu- 
lation which  will  follow  this  announcement, 
I  want  to  put  our  policy  In  the  clearest 
possible  context.  Our  action  In  seeking  a  new 
relationship  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
Chma  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
old  friends.  It  is  not  directed  against  any 
other  nation.  We  seek  friendly  relations  with 
»Xl  nations. 

Any  nation  can  be  our  friend  without  being 
any  other  nation's  enemy.  I  have  taken  this 
action  because  of  my  profound  conviction 
that  all  nations  wUl  gain  from  a  reduction 
of  tensions  and  a  better  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  wUl  undertake 
what  I  deeply  hope  will  become  a  Journey  for 
peace — peace  not  just  for  our  generation  but 
for  future  generations  on  this  earth  we 
share  together. 


DEATH  OP  JOHN  V.  LAWRENCE,  OR- 
GANIZER AND  FIRST  MANAGING 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  an 
old  friend  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  of  Members  of  the  Senate, 
died  on  July  13.  John  V.  Lawrence  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  and  was  its  first 
managing  director. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  I  have  had 
a  long  association  with  John  Lawrence 
over  the  years  In  dealings  with  the  Com- 
merce Committee  concerning  one  of  the 
most  important  modes  of  transportation 
in  the  United  States:  namely,  that  of 
trucking. 


We  mourn  his  death  and  the  loss  of  his 
friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  a  bi- 
ography of  John  V.  Lawrence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

BlOCKAPHT    or   JORN    V.    LAWKKNCX 

John  V.  Lawrence,  71,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  American  Trucking  Associations  and  Its 
first  Managing  Director  died  today  after  a 
long  Illness. 

Mr.  Lawrence  played  a  major  role  In  the 
development  of  motor  carriers  through  the 
Industry's  national  federation  for  37  years. 
He  was  especially  Instrumental  In  the  truck- 
ing Industry's  effort  during  World  War  n. 

He  began  his  career  with  ATA  In  1933  as 
Assistant  General  Manager.  Two  years 
later — at  the  age  of  30 — he  was  named  Gen- 
eral Manager.  He  held  that  post  until  1943 
when  he  became  Managing  Director  under  a 
staff  reorganization  which  created  the  new 
position. 

As  Managing  Director  from  1943  until  his 
retirement  In  1964  Mr.  Lawrence  devoted 
moBt  of  his  time  to  Industry  policy  mat- 
ters and  to  representing  the  motor  carrier 
field  before  Congress  and  the  federal  reg\ila- 
tory  agencies.  After  his  retirement  he  had 
continued  to  serve  ATA  until  recently  as  a 
special  consultant. 

Bom  In  Babylon,  N.T.,  on  August  3,  1899, 
Mr.  Lawrence  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  I  on  patrol,  convoy,  and 
mlnesweeplng  duty  In  the  Atlantic,  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  North  Sea. 

Only  19  years  old  when  the  war  ended. 
Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to  school  and  re- 
ceived his  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
degree  from  New  Tork  University. 

Prom  1920  to  1926,  Mr.  lAwrence  was  with 
the  commercial  engineering  and  installation 
division  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
manufacturing  subsidiary  of  Bell  Telephone. 

In  1925,  he  joined  the  AutomobUe  Manu- 
facturers Association — then  the  National 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce — and 
served  first  In  the  export  department,  and 
later  as  the  association's  South  and  Central 
American  representative. 

He  became  European  Manager  of  AMA  In 
1928  and  remained  In  that  [>08t  until  1932. 
Working  out  of  Paris,  he  covered  all  of  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  and  the  Near  East  to  the 
Indian  border. 

Mr.  Lawrence  participated  In  the  forma- 
tion of  American  Trucking  Associations  at 
a  time  when  the  National  Indxistrlal  Re- 
covery Act,  and  the  creation  of  a  trucking 
Industry  "Blue  Eagle"  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion, left  most  trucking  operators  bewildered 
about  their  own  Industry.  Because  most 
trucking  operations  were  at  that  time  local 
or  Intrastate  and  under  local  or  no  regula- 
tion, the  new  national  codes  threatened  to 
turn  the  stUl-lnfant  Industry  upside  down. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  efforts  helped  avoid  a 
cai  amity. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Lawrence  mar- 
shalled the  Industry's  contribution  to  the 
war  effort.  He  helped  In  the  organization  of 
Transportation  Corps  units  for  the  Army; 
dealt  with  materials  allocation  agencies; 
helped  overcome  the  manpower  shortage, 
and  fought  for  tires  and  fuel  to  "keep  'em 
rolling." 

One  of  ATA's  most  notable  feats  under  Mr. 
Lawrence's  direction  during  World  War  n 
was  recruiting  two  Quartermaster  Regi- 
ments In  five  days.  The  War  Department 
requested  ATA  to  provide  the  personnel  for 
this  supply  corps  and  the  ATA  staff  began  to 
telephone  the  360  members  of  the  Industry 
serving  on  the  Trucking  Service  War  Co'ancll. 
The  result  was  that  In  lees  than  a  week  there 
were  5,700  vounteera  for  enlistment  and  258 
officer  candidates. 


This  evolved  Into  one  of  the  largest  truck- 
ing operations  in  history — providing  a  UXe- 
Une  to  Russia  from  an  Amerlean-buUt  port 
on  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Temperatures  ranged  from  40  degrees  below 
zero  to  160  In  the  shade.  The  route  crossed 
rugged  mountains  and  more  than  100  miles 
of  desert.  American  trucks  working  under 
almost  unbelievable  conditions  carried  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  munitions  and 
supplies  to  Russia. 

After  World  War  n,  Mr.  Lawrence  took  an 
active  part  In  the  affairs  of  many  conunlttees 
and  organizations  whose  work  directly  affects 
the  welfare  of  the  trucking  Industry  and 
overall  highway  conununlty — Including  the 
National  Highway  Users  Conference,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  President's  Committee 
for  Traffic  Safety,  and  the  American  Trade 
Association  Executives. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  Director 
of  Security  Bank  of  Washington,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Press  Club  and  Kenwood 
Golf  and  Country  Club. 

He  also  was  the  author  of  numerotis  maga- 
zine articles  on  the  trucking  Industry. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow,  the  former 
Mary  Eleanor  Healy.  whom  he  married  In 
1928,  and  two  daughters,  IiCrs.  Ursula  V.  Mc- 
Crane  and  Mrs.  Mary  Elliott  Loker.  Long-time 
residents  of  Washington's  Maryland  suburbs, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  made  their  home  In 
Rockvllle  at  10401  Grosvenor  Place.  They 
earlier  resided  In  Bethesda. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  AND  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY AND  RELATED  AGENCIES, 
1972 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  9272,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  bill  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H.R.  9272,  an  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Depiartments  of  State,  Jxistlce,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  this  bill  not  begin  running  until 
Monday  next,  July  19,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  Monday  next,  July 
19,  1971,  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  Immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes.  The  period  will  not  exceed  30 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  B-R.  9272.  an  act  maWng 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies.  There  is  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours  on  the  bill, 
with  one-half  hour  on  any  amendment 
thereto,  with  the  exception  of  Senator 
Proxmirk;8  amendment,  the  Subversive 
Actljj^tiw  Control  Board  amendment,  on 
which  there  Is  a  1-hour  limitation. 

At  least  two  roUcall  votes  are  expected 
on  the  bill.  Tliere  may  be  more.  A  roll- 
call  vote  has  already  been  ordered  on 
fined  passage. 

With  respect  to  Tuesday,  July  20, 1971, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.,  following  a  recess — and  that  con- 
vening hour,  of  course,  is  subject  to 
change.  As  to  a  morning  hour,  I  fore- 
see no  morning  business,  in  view  of  the 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  will  have  con- 
vened following  a  recess.  Immediately 
following  the  recognition  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H  Jl.  9382.  the  HUD  appro- 
priation bill  with  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  the  bill,  and  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  thereto.  At  least  one  rollcall 
is  expected.  There  may  be  more. 

Upon  disposition  of  the  HUD  appro- 
priation blU,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill.  There  Is  a  time  limitation  of  1 
hour  on  that  bill,  with  one-half  hour  on 
any  amendment  thereto,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Gravel  amendments.  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  that  Senator  Gravxl  has 
four  amendments.  Iliere  is  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  each  of  the  Gravel 
amendments.  Rollcall  votes  are  expected. 

With  respect  to  Wednesday.  July  21. 
1971,  so  far  as  the  leadership  can  deter- 
mine at  this  point,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

As  chairman  of  the  ArvropriaUons 
Subcommittee  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
conduct  the  subcommittee  markup  on 
Monday  morning  and  the  full  committee 
markup  on  Mohday  afternoon,  having 
discussed  with  Senator  ELLKifont  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  other  Senators. 

If  the  full  committee  rqrarts  that  t^ 
on  Monday  next,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  call  up  the  bill  on 
Wednesday  next  and  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  "Hiursday  and 
Friday — and  possibly  Saturday  of  next 
week — the  program  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined  but  the  majority 
leader  indicates  that  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  either  the  measure  pro- 
viding emergency  loan  guarantees  for 
major  business  enterprises — Lockheed, 
for  example — or  8.  382,  the  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  bill.  Rollcall  votes  are 
expected. 

We  have  a  very  busy  next  we^  com- 
ing up.  I  want  to  emphasize,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  beginning  next  week,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  August  recess  will 
begin  at  the  close  of  business  August  6, 


1971,  and  will  extend  imtll  12  o'clock 
noon  on  September  8,  1971,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  expedite,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  "must"  bills  and  resolutions,  so 
that  most  of  the  program  for  this  ses- 
sion, hopefully,  can  at  least  have  been 
transacted  i»lor  to  the  August  6  recess. 
In  view  of  the  close  proximity  of  that 
recess,  the  leadership,  I  repeat.  Is  alert- 
ing all  Senators  to  the  possibility  of  Sat- 
urday sessions  beginning  next  week  and 
continuing  up  until  the  week  ending 
August  6,  1971. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  hJA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  ajn.,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  Monday,  July  19.  1971, 
at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  16. 1971 : 

DXPABTKKNT  OF  DKTENSX 

Richard  S.  WUbur,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Charles  L.  ni,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Na-rxoiraL  EbOBWAv  TsArnc  SArrrr 

AOMINISTXATION 

Douglas  W.*^  Ty>ms,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration. 

In  thk  An  Poacz 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the  gnA^  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  chapters  36  and  837, 
ttUe  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  a«n.  Earl  O.  Anderson,  606-18- 
5467FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Russell  F.  Gustke,  364-18- 
SSSTFV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maxulce  I.  Marks,  269-03- 
2486FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bvelle  J.  Younger,  606-03- 
0M2FV,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Richard  Bodycombe,  38a-ie-S87BFV, 
Air  Force  Reaerre. 

Col.  Byron  K.  Boettcher.  38fr-09-8364FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Ool.  Arthur  W.  dark.  638-2a-7167FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Ool.  William  J.  CrandaU,  42a-l4-l4B0FV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  BtorUmer  I.  Gordon.  07O-14-83&8FV, 
Air  Voi.'ix  Beserrc. 

Col.  John  H.  Grimm,  466-a4-3984FV,  Air 
Force  Reeeive. 

Col.  WUllam  G.  Hathaway.  688-lO-06aOFV, 
Air  Farce  Reserve. 

Col.  WUUam  Lyon,  &«)-aS-198aPV,  Ati 
Force  Reaerre. 

Col.  Oscv  D.  Olson,  623-O7-O40SFV.  Air 
Force  ReMTve. 

Col.  John  S.  Warner,  67B-12-8840FV,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following  ofBoers  for  ^>polntment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  UJB.  Air 


Force,  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapters  36,  831  and  837,  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  major  general 
Brig.   Gen.  Clarence  E.  Atkinson,  221-12- 
9532FG,  Delaware  Air  National  Guard. 

To  be  })rigadier  general 

Col.  George  N.  Masterson,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
Oklahoma  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Raymond  C.  Meyer,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO, 
New  York  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Stanley  L.  Vlhtellc,  XXX-XX-XXXXFO. 
Michigan  Air  National  Guard. 

Col.  Roland  R.  Wright,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG, 
Utah  Air  National  Guard. 

In  tki  Auct 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3016 : 

liM.y  Gen.  Francis  Stevens  Greenllef, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(major  general.  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States) . 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  oommlssloned 
offloeis  of  the  Army,  undM'  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  693(a)  and 
3384: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WlUie  E.  DUon,  Jr.,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Carlos  K.  Hayden,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  ArtUlery. 

Col.  Marvin  H.  KnoU,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artinery. 

Ool.  William  B.  Pendlebury,  SSAN  039-10- 
8847,  Field  ArtiUery. 

Ool.  AureUano  Rivas-nores,  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medical  Cotjib. 

Col.  Lawrence  B.  Bobde.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CivU  Affaln. 

Col.  Frederick  A.  Welsh.  SSAN  163-18- 
8760,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reeerve  oommlssloned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provlsiacs  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sectloiM  6e3(a)   and  3S86: 

To  be  fiM^or  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Vahan  Vartanian.  SSAN  013-10- 
0401. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Ool.  Paul  P.  Formn.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

Ool.  Jamas  T.  Keltaer,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Air  Defense  ArtUlery. 

OoL  Ibomas  J.  Kennedy,  SSAN  610-13- 
1390.  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  provlslatu  of  tnie  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  608(a)   and  3383: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Ool.  Cunnin^iam  C.  Bryant,  SSAN  337-18- 
6437,  MUltary  PoUce  Corps. 

Ool.  Laurls  D.  Graves.  BBAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps. 

OoL  Leigh  a.  Wilson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artmary. 

TH  TBS  Navt 

Vloe  Adm.  Lloyd  M.  MusUn,  UJ3.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vloe  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provlslans  of 
UUe  10,  muted  States  Code,  section  6333. 


In  the  Aaacx 

to  be  llnrt  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jotm  W. 
Znrcher,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  wtileb  nom- 
inatloas  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  a|>- 
peerad  in  the  Congreattoaal  Beoord  on  June 
34.1971. 
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TALK  HONORINO  THE  HONORABLE 
OTIS  LIVINGSTON 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   aOtJTR   CABOLZNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1971,  Mr.  James  M. 
Windliam  gave  a  talk  at  an  appreciation 
dinner  in  Columbia,  S.C,  to  honor  the 
Honorable  Otis  Livingston. 

The  outstanding  career  of  this  fine 
South  Carolinian  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Mr.  Livingston  established  himself  in  the 
vital  field  of  securing  the  necessary  reve- 
nue to  run  our  government. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  of  this  man 
is  especially  noticeable  in  view  of  his  re- 
Mvolntment  as  chaliman  of  the  tax 
commission  through  change  after  change 
of  State  Governors.  The  earlier  custom 
had  been  to  rotate  the  chairmanship 
among  the  different  members  of  the  tax 
commission. 

In  1922.  Mr.  Livingston  began  his 
career  with  the  South  Carolina  State  Tax 
Commission.  On  July  1,  1947.  he  became 
the  director  of  the  Income  tax  division 
as  its  second  director.  On  October  3,  1949, 
I  appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Tax  Commission 
when  I  was  Governor  of  South  Carolii^. 
He  served  from  February  1952  until 
June  23,  1967,  as  chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  Tax  Commission. 

Mr.  Otis  Livingston  is  known  through- 
out the  Nation  as  a  knowledgeable  tax  ex- 
pert. He  was  granted  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Tax  AdminiBtratorB.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
elected  president  of  this  national  asso- 
ciation, which  shows  the  high  esteem  In 
which  he  is  held  by  other  men  In  this 
field  throughout  the  Nation.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Otis  Livingston  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  talk  given  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Windham  on  Tuesday.  Jime  22,  1971, 
honoring  the  Honorable  Otis  Livingston 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou,  as 
follows : 
Afmbciatioh  Dnnnoi  To  Hoitom  rtrz  Hoh- 

OKABLK      Om      LiVIKCSTOM      tN      COLUMXU. 

S.C. 

MlstOT  ToMtmMter,  distinguished  guests, 
and  frlenda  and  admlren  of  tbe  one  we  are 
here  to  honor:  I  will  not  further  classify 
tboee  In  attendance,  because  each  of  you  Is 
distinguished  else  you  would  not  be  here, 
and  I  am  sure  all  are  friends  of  ovu  honoree. 

When  I  was  asked  to  make  a  talk  paying 
hoior  to  Otis  lilvlngston,  I  sviggested  some- 
onl^alse  more  apt  with  words  than  I.  real- 
izing that  my  background  Is  not  that  of  a 
speaker,  but  rather  that  of  an  attorney  whose 
talks  are  ttaoee  before  our  courts.  Any  prac- 
titioner knows  the  odds  there.  However, 
when  It  was  Inststed  that  I  should  do  the 
bonon  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  them,  I  came 
to  realise  several  thing*:  The  flrtt  Is  that  I 


feel  to  be  chosen  to  say  a  few  words  In  honor 
of  Otis.  I,  myself,  am  neceaaarily  honored 
thereby.  Second,  and  far  more  Important,  I 
realized  that  with  regard  to  the  gentleman 
we  honor  tonight,  truth  can  be  said  and 
need  only  be  said.  When  said.  It  can  only 
come  out  most  complimentary  of  him.  There- 
fore, I  cherish  the  opportunity  not  because 
I  Intend  to  make  a  spell-blndlng  speech,  but 
rather  because  of  what  I  can  freely  say  with 
complete  honeety  and  sincerity  about  this 
most  remarkable  man  in  governmental 
circles. 

However,  bearing  in  mind  these  words  by 
Nancy  W.  Olson,  I  set  out  to  discuss  the 
career  of  Otis: 

"The  human  brain's  the  greatest  thing 
That  ever  man  could  seek. 
It  functions  from  the  time  he's  bom 
TUl  he  gets  up  to  speak." 

In  considering  the  career  of  Otis,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an 
enviable  career  In  taxation.  It  certainly  Is 
not  one  designed  to  win  friends  and  Influ- 
ence people,  but  to  the  contrary.  In  fact.  It 
has  been  aptly  said  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  people  who  dislike  taxes,  namely,  men 
and  women. 

In  honoring  Otis,  I  draw  a  parallel  between 
him  and  J.  Bdgar  Hooiver.  To  me,  Otis  Is  to 
the  government  of  South  Carolina  In  his 
particular  field  of  public  service  what  J. 
Edgar  Hxwver  Is  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  his  particular  field  of  pub- 
lic service.  Both  have  directed  their  respec- 
tive government  departments  with  such 
ability  and  skill  until  each  has  become  a 
veritable  Institution.  Bach  Is  a  legend  In 
his  time. 

There  Is  valid  reason  for  this.  Bach  has 
served  in  extremely  Important  roles  where 
knowledge  and  erpertiae  have  been  ^>plled 
BO  advantageously  In  the  operation  of  gov- 
ernment— Ui.  Hoover  In  law  enforcement 
and  Otis  In  the  vital  field  of  securing  the 
revenues  to  run  the  government. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  tenure  of  apfMlntees 
to  direct  and  head  commissions  and  depart- 
ments end  with  the  Inatiguratlon  of  a  new 
head  of  State.  It  Is  not  so  In  the  case  of 
either  Mr.  Hoover  or  Otis.  Bach  has  served 
through  change  after  change  In  heads  of 
State.  Mr.  Hoover  has  served  oontlnuously 
through  the  tenures  of  many  Presidents,  and 
Otis  served  without  Interruption  through 
the  tenures  of  many  Governors.  In  the  case 
of  Otis,  tradition  was  broken  In  another  way 
In  that  when  Initially  appointed  a«  Chairman 
of  the  Tax  Commission,  be  continued  In  that 
role  through  re-appointment  by  successive 
Governors.  Custom  and  tradition  thereto- 
fore had  been  that  the  Chairmanship  rotate 
among  tbe  membership  of  the  Tax  Commis- 
sion, 

Let  me  trace  for  you  some  of  the  things 
that  all  of  us  know  and  appreciate  In  the 
career  of  the  one  we  houM:  tonight.  And  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  since  I  have  the  floor, 
I  say  to  those  of  you  from  the  legislative 
halls,  to  insert  certain  remarks  that  I  origi- 
nate since  I  have  peraooal  knowledge  thereof. 

OUs  had  long  been  a  recognised  authority 
In  the  field  of  taxes  when  I  commenced  a 
tenure  of  over  a  decade  with  the  South 
Carolina  Tax  Commission  In  1063  as  Its 
General  Counsel.  I  had  known  of  his  unusual 
administrative  ability  well  In  advance  of  that 
time,  and,  believe  me,  it  was  not  easy  to 
come  to  work  for  one  so  knowledgeable  as 
that  without  some  trembling  on  my  part. 
I  trembled  Indeed  when  I  thought  of  my 
role  of  advising  him  about  taxes.  However,  as 


it  turned  out.  he  made  my  Job  easier  by  rea- 
son of  his  vast  knowledge.  When  I  resigned 
to  enter  private  practice,  I  can  say  candidly 
that  It  took  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  my- 
self to  take  me  away  from  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Otis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
I  wrestled  with  the  matter  of  leaving,  I  al- 
most decided  against  it  primarily  because  of 
my  great  respect  and  admiration  of  Otis. 

Otis  Is  a  native  of  Colxmibla.  He  attended 
Columbia  Schools  and  Presbyterian  College. 
After  World  War  I,  In  which  he  served  In  the 
Infantry,  he  worked  for  a  CJ>.A.,  gaining 
experience  in  an  essential  to  being  a  tax 
expert,  namely,  accounting. 

In  1922,  he  began  a  career  with  the  South 
Carolina  Tax  Commission  right  after  (II 
days.  In  fact)  the  passage  of  South  Caro- 
Una's  Income  Tax  Law.  On  July  1,  1947,  he 
became  the  Director  of  the  Income  Tax  Divi- 
sion, Its  second  Director,  where  he  continued 
until  October  3.  1040. 

On  October  3,  1040,  Ctovemor  Thiumond 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Tax  Commission. 

Prom  February  1063  until  June  23,  1087 
through  the  administration  of  numben  of 
Governors,  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  Tax  Commission. 

On  June  23,  1067,  Otis  became  Chairman 
of  the  South  Carolina  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Commission,  that  Commission  be- 
ing carved  out,  as  It  were,  of  the  South 
Carolina  Tax  Commission.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  said  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Commission  for  two  years,  and  since  then 
until  now  he  has  been  a  member  of  that 
three-member  Commission. 

It  Is  with  regard  to  the  service  with  tbe 
Tax  Commission  that  I  know  the  value  of 
Otis  to  his  State.  In  a  word,  he  was  "Mr. 
TaxaUon"  In  South  Carolina.  When  a  tax 
expert  from  a  large  corporation  had  a  tax 
problem  In  South  Carolina,  he  knew  full 
well  that  In  Otis  was  a  man  at  the  top  level 
who  could  understand  the  problem,  follow 
and  participate  in  the  technical  discussion, 
and  preaent  his  side  of  the  picture  first  hand. 
Additionally,  I  can  say  without  any  doubt 
that  many  corporations  were  Influenced  to 
establish  plants  in  this  State  because  of  Otis' 
ability  to  give  them  solid  and  straightfor- 
ward answers  to  the  tax  Implications  of  do- 
ing business  here. 

Otis  was  re^>ected  as  a  knowledgeable  tax 
expert  not  only  throughout  South  Carolina, 
but  also  throughout  the  United  States.  His 
advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by  tax  peo- 
ple over  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  major  tax  associations  In 
the  United  States.  One  Is  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Tax  Administrators,  whose  mem- 
bership Is  made  up  of  people  In  government 
tax  work.  Otis  was  honored  In  being  elected 
to  serve  as  President  of  that  National  orga- 
nisaUon  fw  the  years  1067-68. 

The  second  National  tax  organisation  is 
the  National  Tax  Association,  whose  mem- 
bership Is  made  up  of  the  academic  sector, 
that  Is,  economists,  college  professors  teach- 
ing taxation:  the  private  sector,  that  Is,  the 
representatives  of  taxpaylng  businesses  and 
corporations:  and  finally,  the  government 
sector,  that  Is,  people  in  government  who 
are  directly  Involved  in  the  admUiiBtering 
of  tax  laws.  Otis  was  chosen  President  of 
this  organiisation,  and  served  as  its  head  In 
1902.  He  Is  also  honored  by  being  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  In  America." 

Recognising  the  great  contribution  Otts 
bad  made  to  South  Carolina  and  the  nation 
In  his  role  as  Chairman  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Tax  Commission.  Clemaon  University,  a 
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school  he  dearly  loves,  conferred  upon  him 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  In  1066. 

How  did  he  come  to  achieve  the  success 
that  he  has  enjoyed?  Of  course.  If  we  knew 
the  precise  answer  to  that  question,  others 
could  rise  to  those  heights.  However,  I  know 
some  of  the  characteristics,  traits  and  habits 
of  this  man.  I  touch  upon  them,  and  In  so 
doing,  like  to  believe  that  perhaps  each  had 
an  Important  role  In  the  place  Otis  has 
carved  for  himself  In  the  pages  of  history. 

First,  there  Is  Alma,  his  dear  wife.  Of 
course,  we  also  know  what  a  truly  vibrant 
personality  she  Is  and  how  she  can  bring 
her  vlvaclousness  to  rub  off  on  others.  She 
has  been  Otis  No.  1  helper,  and  should  share 
this  honor  with  blm.  I  suggest  that  she  does 
ao.  It  has  been  said  many  times  that  "behind 
every  succestf ul  man  Is  a  wonderful  woman." 
Tonight  I  want  to  rephrase  that  and  say  by 
Otis'  side  has  stood  a  wonderful  woman. 

Second,  there  Is  application  and  devotion 
to  duty.  In  that  regard,  Otis  established  the 
reputation  of  being  tbe  first  person  on  the 
job  each  morning  and  the  last  to  leave  each 
evening.  Beyond  that,  when  Saturdays  be- 
came "a  day  off,"  OUs  was  there  on  the  Job. 

Third,  there  Is  integrity.  Otts  poeeesses  In- 
tegrity to  the  extent  that  be  refused  to 
sacrlfloe  principles.  He  earnestly  searched  for 
an  answer  to  a  problem,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he 
stuck  to  his  position  Irrespective  of  any 
pressures. 

Finally,  and  by  no  means  do  these  four 
cover  all  of  them,  there  Is  his  determination 
to  respect  all  with  whom  be  deals  so  that 
he  Is  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  indi- 
vidual, to  respect  bis  views  and  to  suffer 
blm  to  make  known  his  views  up  to  a  point 
where  It  becomes  obvious  that  such  person  Is 
not  to  be  believed.  Only  then  would  OUs 
fall  to  listen. 

Otis'  love  is  In  his  fine  family.  His  wife. 
Alma,  and  his  two  sons,  John  F.  Livingston, 
who  lives  In  Granltevllle  where  he  Is  Assist- 
ant General  Superintendent  of  the  Granlte- 
vllle Company,  and  Otis,  Jr.,  who  Is  a  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  of  Infantry,  n.S.  Army,  and 
naturally,  his  grandchildren. 

We  salute  you.  Otis,  upon  your  retirement, 
and  we  call  you  a  "gentleman." 

"A  gentleman  Is  a  man  who  Is  clean  inside 

and  out. 
Who  neither  looks  up  to  the  rich  nor  doum 

to  the  poor, 
Who  can  lose  without  squealing, 
And  who  can  win  without  bragging. 
Who  Is  considerate  of  women,  children  and 

old  people. 
Who  Is  too  brave  to  He,  too  gentle  to  cheat. 
And  who  takes  his  share  of  the  world, 
And  lets  other  people  have  theirs." 


H.R.  9092,  PREVAILING  RATE  PAY 
SYSTEM  FOR  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that 
it  is  time  that  we  bestow  some  of  the  in- 
creases that  have  been  going  to  other 
civil  service  workers  to  our  wage  board 
employees.  Many  of  the  jobs  that  make 
the  daily  wheels  of  government  grind 
are  done  by  wage  board  employees  and 
this  group  should  be  justly  rewarded. 
This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  legis- 
lation which  passed  Congress  late  in  1970 


only  to  be  vetoed  by  the  President  on 
January  1,  1971.  To  my  way  of  thinking 
this  was  no  way  for  the  President  to 
start  off  the  new  year. 

HJl.  9092  accompUshee  2  major  pur- 
poses: 

First,  it  enacts  into  law  the  long  estab- 
lished principles  and  policies  for  setting 
the  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees. 

Second,  it  makes  the  following  changes 
in  the  current  operating  changes  and 
procedures: 

a.  It  establishes  a  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee  to  giiide  the 
wage  board  system. 

b.  It  provides  for  a  five  step  wage 
schedule  instead  of  the  present  three 
prevailing  steps.  The  fifth  step  would  be 
112  percent  of  the  prevailing  wage. 

c.  It  provides  automatic  step  advance- 
ments after  26  weeks  work  in  step  1; 
78  weeks  in  step  2,  and  104  weeks  in 
each  of  steps  3  and  4. 

d.  It  provides  a  7Vi  percent  pay  dif- 
ferential nationwide  for  scheduled  non- 
overtime  work  during  the  second  shift — 
3  p.m.  until  midnight — and  10  percent 
for  the  third  shift — 11  pan.  until  8  a.m. 

e.  It  provides  "saved  pay"  for  two 
years  for  prevailing  rate  employees  who 
are  reduced  in  grade.  G«ieral  Schedule 
employees  now  have  this  protectian. 

f.  It  brings  the  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  employees  of  the  Vet- 
eran's Canteen  Service  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  prevailing  rate  pay  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  provisions 
of  H  Jl.  9092  su'e  long  overdue  and  I  urge 
that  this  bill  be  strongly  supported  by 
the  House. 


MASS  LAYOFFS  OP  STEEL  WORKERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  news  article  published  in  the 
Daily  News  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  which 
explains  a  most  unusual  situation  now 
occurring  in  the  domestic  steel  industry. 

The  article  concerns  the  sudden  and 
unprecedented  mass  layoffs  of  thousands 
of  steelworkers  in  my  20th  Congressional 
District  and  elsewhere.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  for  example,  is  the  principal 
employer  in  the  Mon-Yough  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  represent.  In  re- 
cent weeks  it  has  furloughed  more  than 
5,000  steelworkers  with  the  promise  of 
more  to  come.  Other  steel  firms  in  the 
nearby  areas  have  layed  off  another 
5,000  and  there,  too,  tbe  situation  is  ex- 
pected to  worsen. 

What  is  so  unusual  about  this?  What 
is  the  reason  for  these  unprecedented 
layoffs?  It  is  not,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues might  feel,  because  of  troubled 
conditions  within  the  industry  today.  It 
is  not  because  of  the  threat  of  a  work 
stoppage  when  the  current  contract  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  villain  behind  these 


layoffs  is  the  same  one  which  has  been 
openly,  arrogantly,  and  ruthless  stran- 
gling the  American  steel  industry  and  its 
workers.  It  is  foreign  steel  imports,  un- 
restricted foreign  steel  imports,  which 
is  choklDg  and  killing  tbe  American 
steelmaking  industry. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  steelmaking 
and  the  procedures  of  the  steel  industry 
during  contract  negotiations,  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  the  contract  talks  of 
1971  are  so  vastly  different  from  those 
of  past  years. 

They  must  underBtand  that  in  previous 
negotiations,  where  there  has  been  tbe 
possibility  of  a  work  stoppage,  the  in- 
dustry and  the  steelworker  continued  to 
make  steel  until  the  last  possible  minute. 
They  attempted  to  fill  as  many  orders  as 
possible  before  banking  their  furnaces 
and  shutting  down  their  rcdling  mills.  It 
meant  money  for  the  company;  it  meant 
money  for  the  worker  who  might  be  off 
for  long  periods  of  time  without  a  pay 
check. 

Steelmakers  again  this  year  were  antic- 
ipating a  boom  in  production.  Additional 
facilities  were  cranked  up  in  anticipation 
of  buyers  stocking  their  inventories  in 
event  of  a  work  stoppage.  But  the  boom 
never  materialized.  It  fizzled.  Orders  for 
steel  which  normally  would  have  kept  the 
plant  and  the  workers  busy  until  the  last 
minute  were,  instead,  filled  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. "Hiere  was  no  need  for  the  plant 
to  operate.  There  was  no  demand  for  the 
worker. 

Why?  Because  foreign  manufacturers, 
nursed  back  to  robust  health  after  the 
ravages  of  World  War  n  by  American 
taxdollars  and  American  technology,  now 
found  themselves  in  a  position  to  fatten 
their  pocketbooks  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  steel  industry,  the  American 
steelworker,  and  the  American  taxpayer. 

"Hie  reason  domestic  steel  plants  are 
shutting  down  and  laying  off  workers 
weeks  ahead  of  the  usual  Ume  is  not  be- 
cause there  was  not  a  demand  for  orders. 
No.  There  was  a  demand,  but  much  of 
that  demand  was  filled  by  foreign  steel 
producers.  There  was  no  need  then  to 
employ  Americans  or  maintain  American 
production  facilities. 

In  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  the 
United  States  has  been  subjected  to  a 
mammoth  onslaught  of  foreign  steel. 
Overseas  producers  are  shipping  their 
products  here  at  a  record  rate.  In  just 
5  months  nearly  7  million  tons  of  steel 
has  come  into  the  country.  That  is  nearly 
60  percent  greater  than  what  was  ship- 
ped in  the  same  period  last  year. 

It  was  hoped  the  volimtary  restraint 
arrangement,  negotiated  by  our  State 
Department  In  1968,  would  curb  and  con- 
trol the  influx  of  foreign  steel.  It  has  not. 
Not  one  iota.  Parties  to  the  arrangement 
have  not  hesitated  to  violate  its  provi- 
sions and  their  promises,  when  and  If  it 
was  to  their  advantage.  They  struck 
where  the  iron  was  hottest.  Last  year  the 
specialty  steel  segment  of  the  domestic 
industry  took  it  in  the  gut.  lliis  year, 
with  the  expiration  of  the  voluntary  ar- 
rangement looming  on  the  horizon  and 
the  threat  of  a  work  stoppage  in  the  do- 
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mestlc  steel  industry  as  a  whole,  the  for- 
eign producers  expanded  their  attack. 
They  not  only  maintained  the  concen- 
tration of  spedsdty  steels,  which  bring  a 
much  higher  dollar  value  per  ton,  but 
Increased  the  tonnage  of  basic  steel, 
thereby  reaping  an  even  greater  financial 
harvest  on  the  higher  volume. 

We  also  know  overseas  manufacturers 
are  tempting  American  steel  busrers  with 
a  lucrative  carrot,  lliey  are  constantly 
cajoling  our  producers  to  have  their 
products  made  abroad,  taking  advantage 
of  low  labor  costs,  and  then  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  sold  under  the 
well-known  American  brand  name.  In 
the  process,  of  course,  the  American 
buyer  is  committed  to  long-term  con- 
tracts which  woiild  prevent  him  from 
buying  American-made  products  while 
labor  ccmdltlons  are  stabilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the  news 
article  mentioned  early  in  the  Rxcoko 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  also 
would  like  to  inform  them  I  am  planning 
to  ask  for  special  orders  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  further  discuss  the  threat  of  for- 
eign Imports,  not  Just  in  steel  but  in  any 
indiistry  threatened  by  producers  abroad 
who  enjoy  low  labor  costs  and  govern- 
mental subsidies  which  allow  them  to 
undersell  American  manufacturers  and 
make  them  noncompetitive. 

The  article  follows : 
Stezi,    Pikms    Po«cb>    Into    Nrw    LATorrs: 

PWOOVCKMS     BUkMINO     SHUNKIIfC      DSMAIfD 

roR  WORKXK  Cuts 

PrrrsBTTmcH. — A  shrinking  demand  has 
forced  layoffs  and  production  cutbacks  In  the 
domestic  steel  Industry  and  produoen  say  the 
situation  Is  getting  worse. 

All  but  two  major  producers  report  either 
layoffs,  "personnel  adjustments"  or  declin- 
ing production. 

Hardest  hit  are  the  country's  two  largest 
steelmakers,  U.S.  Steel  and  B«tiilehem. 

U.S.  Steel,  the  nation's  top  producer,  has 
Idled  more  than  S.OOO  workers  In  recent 
weeks.  Including  3.700  at  Its  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  works.  Bethlehem  laid  off  about  3.500. 

The  cutbacks  and  layoffs — without  {My — 
began  last  month  when  an  anticipated  pro- 
duction boom  fizzled. 

Steelmakers  had  expected  buyers  to  stock 
up  In  anticipation  of  a  possible  strike  when 
contracts  with  the  United  Steelworkers  union 
expire  Aug.  1. 

MARKXT    IXOODEl 

But  foreign  producers  flooded  the  Ameri- 
can market  with  record-le^el  imports,  much 
of  It  lower-priced  products.  Imports  totaled 
about  1.8  mtUlon  tons  In  May  and  5.15  mil- 
lion tons  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

"Our  people  had  no  choice  then,  than  to 
tear  down,  starting  with  the  additional  facil- 
ities that  had  been  put  Into  production  to 
meet  the  boom  that  never  really  came,"  one 
Industry  spokesman  said. 

"Let's  face  It,"  said  a  spokesman  for  one 
ccmpany,  "we  couldn't  just  keep  people  on 
the  payroll  at  plants  that  were  not  produc- 
ing." 

Both  company  and  union  spokesmen  scoff 
at  a  report  that  the  layoffs  an  attempt  by 
the  compaxiles  to  scare  the  United  Steelwcn-k- 
ers  Into  reducing  their  contract  demands 
during  the  negotiations  under  way  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  spokesDian  at  union  headquarters  called 
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the  report  "ridiculous,"  citing  the  extensive 
costs  InTolTod  in  shutting  down  and  reopen- 
ing plants. 

In  addition  to  Its  Youngstown  plant,  U.S. 
Steel  has  annovinced  layoffs  of  2,000  at  Brad- 
dock  near  Pittsburgh;  500  in  Oary.  Ind.;  400 
at  its  Natlonal-Duquesne  wc»-ks  In  Duquesne, 
Pa.,  and  350  at  Its  South  Works  In  Chicago. 

This  week's  cutbacks,  plans  for  which  were 
announced  10  days  ago  by  VS.  Steel,  affect- 
ed the  submerged  arc  pipe  mill  at  National 
Plant.  Earlier,  the  electric  furnace  shop  at 
Duquesne  Plant  was  taken  out  of  service. 

Initial  company  estimates  put  the  number 
of  workers  to  be  affected  at  some  2S0. 

Today,  a  TT.S.  Steel  spokesman  discounted 
reports  that  the  late-week  furloughs  amount- 
ed to  700  here,  and  cited  the  earlier  estimate. 

Bethlehem  has  laid  off  1,000  at  Its  Lack- 
awanna, K.Y.,  plant:  735  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.:  400  at  Johnstown,  Pa.;  and  300  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Also,  according  to  a  Bethlehem  spokes- 
man, hundreds  of  men  at  various  other  plants 
have  not  been  scheduled  to  work.  He  said 
they  technically  are  not  laid  off,  but  just 
weren't  working  this  week. 

These  include  900  men  at  Lackawanna  and 
another  300  at  Biims  Harbor,  Ind.,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Republic  Steel  gave  between  3,000  and 
4,000  workers  at  plants  at  Canton,  Ohio;  and 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  what  it  called  "an  extended 
July  4th  holiday"  because  of  a  lack  of  orders. 
But  a  spokesman  said  Prlday  those  men  may 
be  recalled  early  next  week. 

Tenth-ranked  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corp.  announced  cutbacks  last  month  at  Its 
plants  at  Moneasen  and  Allenport  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  a  move  that  affected 
about  250  workers. 

Two  major  producers  who  say  they  have 
not  had  to  lay  off  workers  are  Armco  and  Na- 
tional Steel. 

A  spokesman  for  National,  the  fourth  larg- 
est steelmaker  In  the  nation,  said  however: 

"I  suppose  we'll  come  to  the  point  of  glow- 
ing down  our  finishing  mills  soon  and  an  al- 
ternative probably  would  be  a  shorter  work 
week  At  this  time,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
layoffs." 


AID  TO  ISRAEL 


July  16,  1971 


^HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  common  error  within  Government  cir- 
cles to  speak  of  U.S.  aid  to  Is- 
rael without  noting  the  crucial  difference 
between  aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and  aid 
in  the  form  of  grants.  In  fact,  economic 
aid  to  Israel  has  only  rarely  taken  the 
form  of  outright  grants,  and  of  the  loans 
we  have  distributed  to  her,  more  than 
half  have  already  been  repaid.  Military 
assistance,  moreover,  has  never  been 
granted  outright  to  Israel ;  while  we  have 
extended  her  credits  over  the  years,  we 
have  never  just  given  away  U.S.  arms. 

A  thorough  study  of  these  distinctions 
as  they  apply  to  Israel  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Louis  Panush.  a 
resident  of  my  district.  I  include  the 
study,  an  article  from  the  June  30  Mid- 


dle East  Report  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 

point: 

Thx    Malicious    Attack    on    Am   to    IsaAXL 

Over  the  years,  critics  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel 
have  exaggerated  the  amount  in  order  to 
bolster  their  claim  that  we  have  favored 
Israel  over  the  Arab  states. 

We  refer  to  recent  speeches  by  Senators 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Oreg.)  and  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  (D-Ark.)  and  to  an  article  by  David 
O.  Nee.  ex-U.S.  diplomat,  which  has  been 
published  in  TKe  New  York  Times  and  Arab 
propaganda  sheets. 

Hatfield  addressed  the  Senaite  Foreign  Re- 
lations Oommlttee  on  Juna  14,  ope<nlng  a 
campaign  to  knock  out  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment which  authorises  arms  credits  for 
Israel. 

"Oxir  policy  towards  the  Middle  Bast  over 
the  last  33  years  has  been  unbalanced  in 
terms  of  economic  and  military  aid,"  he  said. 
"Between  1948  and  1968,  U.S.  economic  aid 
to  Israel  equalled  $1.1  billion." 

Here  Hatfield  used  the  word  aid  to  include 
locuis  as  well  as  grants. 

But  the  accompanying  table  shows  that 
U.S.  economic  grants  to  Israel  totaled  only 
$369.3  million,  a  tiny  fraction— 1 /362nd — of 
our  world  total  of  $06.8  bUllon. 

CaANTS    XNDXD    A    DBCAOK    AGO 

Grants  to  Israel  ended  about  ten  years  ago. 

That  money  helped  to  resettle  more  than 
1>4  million  refugees  and  Immigiiants — the 
survivors  of  Hitler's  death  camps,  the  es- 
capees from  behind  the  Iron  Ciu'taln,  the 
Jews  who  fled  discrimination  In  Arab  and 
other  Moslem  countries. 

The  same  table  shows  that  U.S.  economic 
loans  to  Israel  totaled  $907  million. 

But  more  than  half — $469  million — has 
already  been  repaid.  Example:  These  loans 
included  $333  million  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank;  this  had  been  reduced  to  $73.3 
million  by  the  end  of  1970. 

Israel  has  met  her  debts;  her  repayments 
exceed  repayments  by  all  the  Arab  states  put 
together,  as  the  table  shows. 

Egypt,  for  her  part,  was  in  default  before 
the  six-day  war  and  has  made  no  repayments 
since;  her  delinquency  to  the  United  States 
now  totals  $140  million. 

American  aid  to  Israel  never  leaves  this 
country;  Israel  buys  far  more  from  the  United 
States  than  she  sells  to  us. 

The  United  States  had  a  favorable  trade 
surplus  with  Israel  of  $3.6  billion  between 
1949  and  1970 — exclusive  of  Israel's  military 
procurement. 

In  1964  Israel  spent  $191  million  in  the 
United  States.  By  1970.  Israel  purchases  had 
soared  to  $694  million.  During  the  same 
period,  Arab  purchases  declined  from  $796 
million  to  $768  mlUion. 

NO   MIUTAKT   OXANTS 

The  table  also  reveals  that  Israel  never  re- 
ceived grant  military  aid,  while  nine  Arab 
countries  were  granted  $330  million  in  this 
period. 

Figures  on  arms  sales  and  credits  are  clas- 
sified. 

Israel  has  received  loans  for  arms  purchases 
totaling  about  $250  million  through  1969.  of 
which  $65  million  was  paid  back  by  June  30 
of  that  year.  Subsequent  credits  have  not 
been  disclosed.  Theoe  Include  $500  million 
voted  by  Congress  last  fall  under  the  open- 
ended  Jackson  amendment  which  Hatfltid 
now  seeks  to  eliminate. 

Plve  Arab  countries — Jordan,  Morocco, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan  and  Tunisia — have  re- 
ceived undisclosed  military  credits  in  this 
period. 
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U.S.  aid  to  IsrMi  ind  Arab  States  >  1946, 1970 


Arab  Statu 


Economic  aid 


Grants 


Rapay-  Total 

ments  and      loans  out-         Military 
Loans  Interest        standini  (rants 


U.S.  trade  with  Israel  and  Arab  States  > 


U.S.  exports 


1964 


Total 
IS70     1964.  1970 


U.S.  imports 


1964 


Total 
1970       1964. 1970 


Alieria 168.8  11.6  4.3  7.3  0  M  62  3S4 

Iraq 28.3  26.9  11.5  15.4  46. 7  60  22  236 

Jordan.. 569.9  31.3  4.5  26.8  53.2  34  63  295 

Kuwait 0  50.0  20.5  29.5  0  56  62  568 

Lebanon 73.0  18.1  7.9  10.2  9.0  58  64  508 

Libya 205.6  7.0  8.4  -1.4  17.4  61  104  624 

Morocco ,     296.8  424.4  96.7  327.7  37.2  41  89  423 

Saudi  Arabia 27.5  31.1  23.9  7.2  35.1  95  141  1,035 

Sudan... 67.5  35.0  13.0  22.0                 .7  16  7  81 

Syria 36.4  24.0  4.0  20.0                 .1  13  11  86 

Tunisia 374.7  288.1  32.4  255.7  30.3  33  49  322 

United  Arab  Republic 293.0  619.1  152.3  466.8  0  270  81  879 

Yemen.            42.9  0  0  0                    (»)  5  3  27 

Total: 

Arabstates. 2.184.4  1,566.6  379.4  1.187.2  230  796  758  5.438 

Israel 369.3  907.0  458.7  448.3                0  191  594  2.150 
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'Source:  US.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,  a  special  report  prepared  for  the  House  Foreign  >  Loans  not  available. 

Affairs  Committee,  printed  May  14, 1971.  <  Less  than  J500.000. 

'Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Overseas  Business  Reports:  United  States  Foreiin  >  Less  than  ^,000. 
Annual  1964-70,  printed  February  1971. 


MIXING   GRANTS   AND   LOANS 

Hatfield  has  combined  oiir  aid  figures  with 
non-government  loans,  like  Israel  bonds,  and 
private  philanthropy.  Here,  too,  he  neglects 
to  mention  that  by  the  end  of  1970  Israel  had 
redeemed  more  than  half  of  the  $1.6  billion 
In  bond  sales. 

It  Is  obviously  unfair  to  Include  private 
financing  In  U.S.  aid  figures.  Many  Ameri- 
cans Invest  abroad.  Many  American  dollars 
have  gone  to  develop  Arab  oil.  Many  coun- 
tries float  bonds  In  the  United  States.  Thus, 
Canadians  would  be  shocked  and  resentful 
If  anyone  descrtl>ed  their  wldespretwl  sale  of 
provincial  bonds  here — a  net  increase  of 
about  $3.5  billion  In  the  last  six  years — as 
•U.S.  aid." 

What  about  the  perennial  complaint  that 
VJ.\  funds  contributed  to  Israel  are  deducti- 
ble from  income  lax?  The  fact  Is  that  all 
charitable  and  missionary  funds  to  all  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  tax-deductible.  Israel 
Is  not  the  only  country  to  benefit  by  our  tax 
laws. 

Moreover,  those  who  complain  about  tax- 
deductible  UJA  contributions  might  do  some 
research  on  how  the  Arab  countries  have 
prospered  as  a  result  of  our  laws  favoring 
oil  Investments  abroad. 

The  depletion  allowance  and  laws  per- 
mitting the  giant  oil  corporations  to  treat 
royalties  and  taxes  paid  to  Arab  governments 
as  tax  offsets  have  not  only  benefited  Ameri- 
can oil  companies  but  have  enhanced  the 
profltabUlty  of  their  ventures  for  the  Arab 
countries.  American  taxpayers  have  helped 
Arab  sheikhs  get  rich. 

Furthermore,  Arab  oil  revenues  are  sub- 
sidizing the  Egyptian  and  Jordanian  econ- 
omies. 

In  1967.  three  oll-rlch  Arab  states — Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait  and  Libya — promised  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  $378  million — $366  million 
for  Egypt  and  $113  million  for  Jordan.  Saudi 
Arabia  gave  $140  million;  Kuwait.  $134  mil- 
lion: Libya,  $84  million. 

During  Jordan's  war  with  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists late  In  1970,  Kuwait  and  Libya  halted 
contributions  to  Jordan.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  proposes  to  Increase  aid  to 
Jordan  this  year. 

The  amounts  going  to  Israel  from  bonds 
and  UJA  are  always  vastly  exaggerated. 

Thus,  Pulbrlght  said  last  Apr.  4: 

"Since  1948,  private  American  citizens  have 
provided  another  $3  billion  In  tax-deductible 
contributions,  and  regularly  purchase  be- 
tween $300  million  and  $400  mUlion  a  year 
in  Israel  bonds." 

The  facts:  UJA  collections  between  1948 
and  1970  came  to  $3,047  billion.  Part  of  this 


money  was  spent  outside  Israel  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
and  other  UJA  beneficiaries,  although  this 
sum  is  probably  offset  by  contributions  to 
other  institutions,  such  as  universities  and 
hospitals. 

Pulbrlght's  figures  on  Israel  Bond  sales  are 
also  Inflated.  World-wide  sales  have  totaled 
$1.6  bUlion  and  have  averaged  about  $80 
million  a  year  between  1951  and  1970 — 85<~r 
in  the  United  States. 

Hatfield  said  that  in  1971  dollar  transfers 
to  Israel  would  approximate  $1.6  billion. 

That  estimate  is  actually  double  the  dollar 
transfers  for  1970.  This  Inflated  figure  seems 
to  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  air. 

FALSE     COMPASISONS 

Hatfield  and  Nes  complain  that  U.S.  aid 
to  Israel  on  a  per  capita  basis  greatly  exceeds 
"the  $35  per  capita  to  the  people  of  the  13 
countries  neighboring  Israel." 

Which  13  countries? 

Perhaps  Hatfield  means  the  13  Arab  coun- 
tries. But  we  do  not  think  per  capita  com- 
parisons are  realistic  or  equitable  l)ecause 
U.S.  aid  has  never  been  distributed  or  meas- 
ured with  that  kind  of  simplistic  yardstick 
Our  aid  program  recognizes  the  need  of  the 
recipient  country  and  Its  ability  to  absorb 
and  make  effective  use  of  our  aid. 

In  this  area,  Israel  hae  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  showcase  of  U.S.  aid.  Israel.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  resettled  the  host  of 
refugees  who  came  to  her  land.  The  Arab 
states,  despite  their  huge  resources,  have  al- 
ways refused  to  resettle  the  Arab  refugees. 
The  United  States  has  contributed  $478  mil- 
lion to  UNRWA  to  keep  Arab  refugees  alive. 
In  the  April  4,  1964,  issue  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Professor  J,  Kenneth  Galbralth  wrote 
that  Israel  had  shown  "great  capacity  to 
make  effective  use  of  aid"  and  had  made 
rapid  progress  because  of  four  elements  in 
Israel:  "high  literacy  and  a  highly  educated 
elite,  the  sense  and  reality  of  social  Justice, 
an  effective  government  and  a  strong  sense  of 
purpose  " 

Parenthetically,  we  should  note  that  oxa 
per  capita  grant  aid  to  Jordan — $371 — ex- 
ceeds our  per  capita  grant  aid  to  Israel — 
$137. 

But  there  is  no  proper  Justification  for 
comparing  our  aid  to  Israel  with  that  given 
to  her  enemies.  There  is  no  rule  which  holds 
that  aid  to  Israel  should  be  curta,lled  because 
of  the  enmity  or  the  inertia  of  her  neighbors. 

Some  Arab  countries,  like  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait  and  Libya,  are  rich  in  oil  and  do  not 
need  our  aid.  Some,  like  Syria,  rejected  It. 
Some  have  accepted  It  and  repaid  vis  by  burn- 
ing down  U.S.  buildings  and  nationalizing 


U.S.  companies.  And  some,  like  Egypt,  Syria, 
Iraq,  Yemen  and  Algeria,  receive  huge  assist- 
ance from  the  Soviet  Union. 

(There  are  no  precise  data  for  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  economic  grants  and  loans  to  the 
Arab  states.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  provided  them  with  more 
than  $6  billion  in  armaments — more  than 
half  of  It  since  1967.  This  is  exclusive  of 
Soviet  economic  grants  and  loans,  which  are 
estimated  at  $2.6  billion  up  to   1967.] 

Since  we  do  not  know  to  which  13  coun- 
tries Hatfield  and  Nes  refer,  we  might  com- 
pare our  aid  to  Israel  with  our  aid  to  Israel's 
13  neighbors  which  share  with  her  the  coast- 
line of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Our  grant  aid  to  these  13  nations  totals 
$25,299  billion— about  68  times  the  amount 
of  our  grant  aid  to  Israel. 

If  Hatfield  insists  on  per  capita  calcula- 
tions, he  will  find  that  there  Is  no  truth  In 
his  claim  that  our  per  capital  assistance  to 
Israel  "exceeds  our  assistance  to  any  ally." 
Our  per  capita  grant  aid  to  Prance  was  $146. 
to  Greece  $399.  to  Israel  $127. 

COMPARING    ISRAEL   AND   VirT   NAM 

The  most  Invidious  Hatfield  utterance  com- 
pares transfers  to  Israel  with  our  aid  to  Viet 
Nam.  He  told  the  committee: 

"Israel  received  $1,400  per  capita,  which 
exceeds  our  sisslstance  to  any  ally.  Including 
Viet  Nam,  which  received  $556  per  capita 
between  Its  founding  and  1966" 

Hatfield's  calculations  would  multiply 
U.S.  aid  to  Israel  to  the  astounding  figure 
of  $4.06  billion  which  apparently  Includes 
grants,  loans,  credits,  transfers — plus  an  ad- 
ditional unaccounted  for  one  billion  thrown 
In.  perhaps,  for  tips. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hatfield's  arithmetic 
would  fix  our  Viet  Nam  aid  at  only  $10  bU- 
llon. 

We  do  know  how  Hatfield  arrives  at  that 
figure  He  stops  his  calculations  with  1966, 
because  the  aid  program  to  Viet  Nam  was 
then  transferred  to  the  US.  defense  budget. 
We  do  not  know  whetiier  he  includes  the 
billions  which  went  to  Viet  Nam  via  tlie 
French  In  the  early  post-war  yean. 

tlO    BILLION    OB    1100    BILLIOIT 

He  knows  better. 

As  a  foe  of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  Hatfield 
denounced  Its  high  cost  and  used  different 
figures  In  his  Senate  speech  on  June  10.  He 
called  It  a  war  "that  kills  only  30  Americans 
every  week,  that  wounds  only  about  300  oither 
Americans  every  week,  that  costs  only  $10- 
13  billion  a  year,  that  requires  only  100,000 
or  50.000  or  40,000  American  troops  .  .  .  and 
never  stops." 
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We  c&nnot  underatand  how  Hatfield  can 
Juxtapose  an  ezaggerat«d  figure  for  money 
"transfers"  to  Israel  with  a  partUtl  figure  for 
Vle<t  Nam  which  does  not  Include  the  huge 
ooata  of  Vle^  Nam  in  terms  of  AmMlcaa 
Uvea  and  military  equipment. 

How  oan  Hatfleld  poaelbly  speak  of  our 
aid  to  Israel  and  our  aid  to  Viet  Nam  In 
the  same  breath  ?  He  distorts,  the  figures  to 
fabrloate»an  analogy  between  Vlot  Nam  and 
Israel  which  Is  designed  to  prejudice  Israel's 
cause  In  the  eyes  at  the  Anterloan  paople. 


HEW  AND  ITS  MISAPPROPRIATIONS 
OP  TAXPAYERS'  DOLLARS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPaSSKNTATIVSS 
Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Washington,  D.C., 
school  system  has  been  charged  by  Fed- 
eral investigators  with  misspending 
much  of  the  $5.2  million  In  Federal  funds 
earmarked  last  year  for  the  citizens' 
poorest  children  does  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone. 

Every  HEW  activity  which  has  re- 
sulted from  grants  of  taxpa3S,«rs'  money 
should  be  rigidly  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, and  those  found  guilty  of  ex- 
ploiting the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the 
youth  of  our  country  should  be  promptly 
removed  and  those  involved  should  be 
prosecuted. 

Certainly  graft,  extortion,  and  misap- 
propriation must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come the  law  of  our  land  by  common 
practice.  The  most  despicable  public 
servants  are  those  administrators  and 
department  heads  who  not  only  go  out 
of  their  way  to  cover  up  the  stealing  of 
taxpayers'  money,  but  also  try  to  Justify 
their  criminal  complicity  by  the  use  of 
threats  to  their  employees  and  so-called 
appeals  to  himianlty. 

If  there  is  anything  worse  than  thieves, 
It  is  wealthy  or  Intelligent  peoirie  who 
use  the  poor  for  their  own  self-gain. 

I  insert  a  newscllpplng  at  this  point: 
U.S.     CHAaon     Cmr-B     Scbools     MiasrsKT 

Mttcr  or  (5.3  Million  in  Am  to  Pooa 
(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 

Federal  Investigators  have  charged  the 
Wash^igton  school  system  with  misspending 
much  of  the  »fi.2  million  in  federal  aid  ear- 
marked last  year  for  the  city's  poorest  chil- 
dren. 

In  a  highly  critical  report.  Investigators  for 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  said  some  of 
the  money  was  spent  on  low-prlorlty  extras, 
including  a  course  in  aviation  at  one  high 
■ohooi  where  moat  students  have  severe  dif- 
ficulties In  reading. 

The  Investigators  added  that  the  school 
system  also  used  the  money  to  buy  ex- 
pensive equipment,  Including  television  sets 
and  record  players,  with  "no  evidence"  that 
it  was  needed  to  overcome  problems  in  read- 
ing and  math. 

At  one  elementary  school,  which  has  only 
13  teachera,  the  Investigators  said  they  found 
10  television  seta,  10  fllmstrlp  projectors,  lo 
record  players,  four  calculators  and  three 
overhead  projectors.  All  were  bought  with 
money  from  Title  One  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  19S6,  but 
the  investigators  said  they  found  no  Indica- 
tion of  what  they  were  needed  for  or  even 
if  they  were  being  used 

The    report    added    that    the    29    public 
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schools  and  five  Catholic  schools  in  which 
the  money  is  spent  were  not  selected  care- 
fully to  make  sure  that  they  serve  the  city's 
highest  concentratioti  of  poor  children. 

Within  these  schools,  it  said,  the  extra 
programs  paid  for  by  Title  One.  including 
counseling,  tripe,  and  tutoring,  often  were 
provided  for  all  children  enrolled  instead 
of  only  to  thoee  with  the  most  severe  ed- 
ucational problems. 

The  federal  regulations  require  that  Title 
One  money  be  concentrated  In  schools  with 
the  most  children  from  low-income  families, 
and  that  within  these  schools  it  be  spent  on 
students  with  the  moat  serious  ptroblems.  and 
not  on  general  "enrichment." 

The  report,  which  did  not  charge  any  crim- 
inal wrongdoing,  was  sent  last  week  to  D.C. 
School  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Scott,  who  passed  It 
on  to  school  board  members.  Yesterday  af- 
ternoon Scott  was  out  of  town,  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  cnnment. 

Anita  T.  Allen,  the  school  bo<u^  president, 
said  the  Title  One  program  had  been  "out 
of  control  of  the  board"  under  several  school 
superintendents  for  the  past  four  years. 

She  said  she  and  other  board  members 
have  pressed  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  pro- 
gram's goals  and  for  limiting  it  to  children 
with  the  greatest  need  in  order  to  make  an 
impact. 

"I  have  complained  about  Title  One."  Mrs. 
Allen  said,  "since  the  day  I  got  on  the  board 
(in  July.  1967)  ...  I  knew  that  somewhere 
dovra  the  road  we  bad  to  get  clobbered  about 
what  we  were  doing." 

Since  19M.  the  federal  government  has 
spent  over  981  mlUlon  In  Title  One  aid  In 
Washington  schools. 

According  to  annual  evaluations  prepared 
separately  from  the  federal  investigation, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  significant  academic 
improvement  among  students  In  the  schools 
receiving  money  from  the  program. 

The  Title  One  funds  originally  went  to  77 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  In  the 
program's  second  year.  18  more  schools  were 
added.  After  the  federal  government  com- 
plained that  the  money  was  spread  too  thin 
to  have  any  effect  on  student  achievement 
the  school  board  reduced  the  number  of  aided 
schools  to  38. 

On  the  advice  of  a  report  prepared  bv 
former  Supt.  William  Manning  in  1088,  all 
of  the  36  schools  were  in  the  Cardoso  area 
or  near  Dunbar  High  School,  about  10  blocks 
away,  just  above  the  city's  old  downtown 
area. 

The  federal  report  said  these  schools  werp 
designated  to  receive  the  extra  aid  without 
ranking  all  schools  in  the  city  according  to 
their  concentration  of  low-income  students. 
It  suggested  that  schools  elsewhere  may  act- 
ually have  a  greater  need,  a  complaint  often 
made  by  residents  ctf  far  Northeast  Washing- 
ton and  of  Anaoostia. 

The  rep>ort  ordered  Scott  to  cancel  the 
Learning  Through  Aviation  program  at  Car- 
doso High  School  and  another  program  at  the 
school  In  data  processing.  The  two  programs 
cost  over  980,000  last  year. 

It  added  that  the  school  system  must  fol- 
low federal  regulations  in  selecting  aided 
schools  and  projects,  and  "recommended" 
that  it  seek  "technical  assistance"  in  drawing 
up  a  plan  to  manage  the  program. 


RESULTS  OP  QUES'nONNAIRE— 
THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OP  FLORIDA 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly conducted  a  questionnaire  in  the  Third 
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Congressional  District  of  Florida,  which 
comprises  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Over  16.000 
residents  of  Jacksonville  responded  to 
the  poll,  the  results  of  which  are  in- 
cluded below : 

1.  M^hlch  of  the  following  would  you  favor 
for  the  U.S.  position  in  Southeast  Asia: 

Percent 

a.  withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  by  Deoetnber 

31.  1971 . 41.3 

b.  continue  as  at  present 2S.  3 

c.  increase  U.S.  military  effort  to  win, 

then  withdraw 34.1 

Do  you  favor: 

I  In  percent] 

Fm       No 

2.  Federal  revenue-sharing  with 
the  states  If  it  requires  In- 
creased federal  deficit  spend- 
ing?   34.6   ee.8 

3.  Raising   the   minimum   wage 

to  82.00  per  hour? 66.1     48.6 

4.  A  national  health  insurance 
program  financed  by  higher  so- 
cial security  and  other  federal 

taxes    33.8     82.2 

5.  Restricting  Presidents  to  one 

six-year  term?-.- 29.7    86.4 

8.  Admitting  Red  China  into  the 

United  Nations?- 48.4    46.1 

7.    AddlUooai    Uanned    Space 

Shots?   66.7     46.2 


FARM   SUBSIDIES— AND   THE   RICH 
GET  RICHER 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  desperate  need  that  exists  for  the 
funding  of  social  problems  and  the  diffl- 
culty  in  finding  available  money.  States 
and  cities  are  hard  pressed  for  funds  to 
meet  their  needs.  The  average  citizen  is 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  burden  is  on  those 
who  can  least  bear  it.  Yet,  the  rich  get 
richer. 

The  farm  subsidy  program  is  one  way 
by  which  the  Government  is  abetting 
this  process  of  aiding  the  "fat  cats."  Last 
year's  celling  of  $55,000  had  been  re- 
puted to  be  saving  the  Government  $69 
million,  yet  now  that  the  year  has  run 
its  course  none  of  that  money  can  be 
found.  The  fat  cat  farmers  have  found 
a  way  to  continue  receiving  subsidy  pay- 
ments by  reorganizing  their  businesses. 
The  large  corporate  farmers  have  suf- 
fered little  while  the  smaller  farmer  has, 
if  he  is  ever  able  to  collect  subsidy  pay- 
ment, been  adversely  affected. 

The  House  has  passed  an  amendment 
to  lower  subsidy  payments  of  $20,000  for 
the  third  time.  The  projected  savings  for 
this  policy  are  $200  million  which  could 
be  used  in  areas  such  as  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  health.  Of  course,  this  will  not 
be  a  panacea  for  these  ills,  but  it  will  be 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Tom  Wicker's  column  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  15  and  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  July  15  give  a  good  com- 
mentary on  the  farm  subsidy  program. 
I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
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Down  on  the  Fask 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — The  new  welfare  reform 
bill.  If  passed,  will  provide  the  munificent 
total  of  82,400  a  year  for  a  family  of  four, 
providing  the  family  meets  the  park  rules 
and  survives  the  other  red  tape  in  which  the 
program  will  be  wrapped. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  any  number  of  social 
programs  axe  in  trouble  because  of  inade- 
quate funding.  In  huge  cities  like  New  York. 
tax  payers  are  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  but 
the  budgets  they  are  supporting  are  still 
woefully  inadequate  to  minimum  public 
needs. 

Unlversltlee  and  school  systems  everywhere 
are  In  trouble  for  lack  of  funds;  hospital  fees 
have  gone-  out  of  sight;  and  this  lugubrious 
listing  of  financial  deficiencies  ooiild  go  on 
for  the  length  of  this  article.  That  wouldn't 
be  so  bad  if  the  country  were  really  hard  up 
for  money  and  everyone  suffered  alike. 

But  that  isn't  the  case.  This  is  a  country 
where  the  rich  get  richer,  and  not  Just  be- 
cause they  are  smarter  or  have  more  capital; 
the  system  tends  to  be  rigged  in  their  favor. 
The  oil  depletion  allowance  Is  a  well-known 
example;  so  Is  the  fact  that  persons  wealthy 
enough  to  buy  blocs  of  municipal  bonds  can 
live  virtually  tax-free.  Some  Incredibly 
wealthy  men  can  find  the  means  to  eecape 
taxes  altogether. 

Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California  recently 
conceded  that,  due  to  "business  reverses," 
he  had  paid  no  state  income  tax  last  year. 
The  worst  thing  about  that  Is  that  un- 
doubtedly he  was  truthful  in  protepting  that 
he  had  done  nothing  illegal;  the  painful  fact 
is  that  It  Is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  being 
paid  $40,000  a  year  In  America,  If  he  has  out- 
side business  interests,  to  pay  no  state  Income 
tax.  although  that  would  be  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  someone  earning  (8.000  or  $9,000  a 
year  with  no  other  Income. 

The  latest  Government  gimmick  for  thoee 
who  are  already  rich  turns  out  to  be  last 
year's  decision  to  put  a  $55,000  limit  per  crop 
on  the  amount  any  farmer  could  be  paid  m 
agricultural  subsidies.  As  cynics  expected  all 
along,  the  big  farming  interests  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  administrators  col- 
laborated to  turn  this  limitation  Into  a  farce. 

Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi 
and  his  family,  for  one  example,  received 
about  $160,000  In  cotton  subsidies  In  1970. 
This  year — according  to  an  authoritative  re- 
port by  Nick  Kotz  In  The  Washington  Post — 
the  Eastlands  met  the  $55,000  limitation  by 
creating  eight  new  business  entitles  to  farm 
their  5,200-acre  farm.  The  result  Is  an  esti- 
mated Federal  subsidy  of  $159,925  for  this 
year.  No  doubt  the  Eastland  legal  coats  for 
these  arrangements  were  substantial,  but 
that  Is  stlU  pretty  good  footwork  and  a 
pretty  fat  take. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Eastland  and  his  Mississippi  constituency  are 
among  the  leaders  in  decrying  the  supposed 
sloth  and  lack  of  moral  fiber  of  poor  people 
receiving  welfare  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  not  a  few  of  those  needing 
welfare  were  displaced  by  machines  from  just 
such  farms  as  the  Senator's;  and  they  have 
no  way  to  divide  themselves  Into  eight  parts 
in  order  to  octuple  their  "handout." 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  agricultural 
subsidies,  of  course,  and  It  should  not  be 
thought  that  farmers  generally  are  profiting 
as  blatantly  as  Senator  E:astland  and  other 
big  growers.  In  fact,  only  1.353  farmers  re- 
ceived more  than  $56,000  per  crop  In  1970. 
taking  down  about  $142  million  In  Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

But  millions  of  smaller  farmers  were  paid 
the  rest  of  a  total  of  about  $3-bllllon  in  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidies,  and  Senator  Birch  Bayh 
of  Indiana  says  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total,  or  more  than  $1.6  billion,  went  to  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  farmers. 
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No  wonder  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
already  has  voted  to  reduce  the  $55,000  cell- 
ing to  $20,000  in  future  years,  and  Mr.  Bayh 
has  announced  that  he  and  three  other  Sena- 
tors will  propooe  the  same  reduction  in  the 
Senate. 

This  reduction  would  affect  only  2  per  cent 
of  fanners — thoee  who  now  recrtve  more  than 
$20,000  per  crop — but  Mr.  Bayh  says  It  would 
save  $200-mllllon  for  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers.  That  is  not  a  lot  of  money, 
the  way  they  hand  it  out  around  here,  but 
there  are  surely  better  ways  to  spend  It  than 
to  line  the  pockets  of  fat-cat  corporate 
farmers. 

The  Nonlimits  on  Farm  Subsidies 
Loopholes  are  tricky.  You  can  block  up 
passage  through  one  but  a  practiced  crafts- 
man can  find  another.  What's  more,  where 
one  person  of  dim  vision  sees  no  hole  at  all, 
another  sees  space  enough  to  march  a  small 
army  through. 

The  latter  is  exactly  what  appears  to  be 
happening  In  the  federal  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram. In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  $55,- 
000  limit  per  crop  was  set  on  the  payments 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  make 
to  farmers  In  return  for  their  pledge  to  divert 
some  land  from  production,  and  thus  sup- 
port farm  prices.  Those  who  backed  the  pay- 
ment celling  thought  and  hoped  the  new  law 
would  save  the  government  money,  in  this 
case  at  least  $60  million  a  year.  A  report  by 
Washington  Post  writer  Nick  Kotz  last  week 
details  how  far  short  these  exjjectations  fall. 
The  total  of  $3  billion  paid  out  last  year 
for  not  grovrtng  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains 
will  not  be  lowered  as  a  result  of  payment 
limitations,  although  the  figure  may  be  less 
this  year  because  of  other  changes  in  the 
farm  program.  Quietly,  effectively,  and 
legally,  hundreds  of  the  country's  richest 
farmers  have  reshuffled  their  businesses  In 
ways  that  avoid  the  on-paper  toughness  of 
the  1970  law.  The  well-known  gentleman 
farmer  and  senator,  James  Eastland  of  Mis- 
sissippi, for  example,  made  a  business  re- 
organization of  his  Sunflower  County  planta- 
tion and  will  receive  from  the  government 
$160,000,  only  a  small  reduction  from  last 
year. 

■  Such  legal  deftness  does  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Rep.  Paul  Flndley  (R-ni.)  who 
last  year  fought  for  a  $20,000  limit  and 
doubted  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
strictly  Interpret  the  new  law.  "I  believe," 
said  Rep.  Flndley.  "that  most  members  of 
Congress  thought  they  were  getting  a  pay- 
ment limit  in  which  less  money  would  be 
spent  on  the  (farm  subsidy)  program.  I'm  dls- 
app>olnted  in  the  whole  thing,  but  I  expected 
to  be  because  the  law  and  regulations  were 
written  by  people  who  don't  believe  In  any 
payment  limitation."  That  so  many  farmers 
are  able  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law.  said 
Rep.  Flndley.  is  "a  subterfuge  and  clear  eva- 
sion of  the  intent  of  Congress." 

With  evidence  that  they  have  been  out- 
foxed, the  Congress  should  go  back  and  seal 
off  the  loopholes  used  so  cleverly  by  these 
farmers  of  wealth.  The  latter  cannot  be 
faulted  for  taking  advantage  of  technicali- 
ties, nor  is  mtich  to  be  gained  by  questioning 
motives;  if  farmers  choose  to  "reorganize" 
their  businesses  bo  soon  after  the  new  regu- 
lation took  hold,  an  observer  may  have  ques- 
tions about  the  odd  coincidence  In  timing, 
but  he  cannot  question  the  legality.  He 
should,  however,  wonder  about  the  compe- 
tence— or  the  sincerity — of  those  who  passed 
the  law  In  the  first  place,  and  Insist  that  it  be 
rewritten — tightly.  What  would  be  the  re- 
action of  Congress  If  It  passed  a  law  to  save 
$60  million  on  a  poverty  program  and  dis- 
covered a  year  later  a  group  of  poor  people 
using  clever  legalities  to  pocket  the  $60  mil- 
lion anyway? 
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SYSTEMS  GO 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  22, 
1971,  Dr.  Hiram  Curry  of  the  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  gave  a 
splendid  speech  to  the  section  on  gen- 
eral practice  at  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City.  N.J.  Dr.  Curry,  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Board  of  Family  Prac- 
tice, set  up  the  Department  of  Family 
Practice  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina.  This  outstanding  pro- 
gram has  been  a  model  for  similar  de- 
partments throughout  the  country. 

In  his  splendid  speech  Dr.  Curry  ad- 
dresses himself  to  some  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems  which  we  as  a  nation  face 
in  our  attempts  io  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible medical  care  for  every  citizen.  He 
not  only  clearly  delineates  the  problems, 
but  he  offers  cogent  and  dynamic  sugges- 
tions for  appropriate  solutions.  This 
speech  shows  the  potential  for  the  fleld 
of  family  practice  which  can  lead  to  im- 
portant and  beneficial  changes  in  the 
health  field.  I  commend  Dr.  Curry's 
excellent  speech  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  people  of  this  country: 
Phoenix  in  Plight:  Aix  Ststemb  Go! 

The  occasion  of  this  lectureship  offers  a 
yearly  opportunity  to  review  a  major  issue 
facing  our  profession.  In  the  1970s  the  un- 
avoidable Issue  is  the  problem  of  change.  The 
challenge  is  not  just  to  describe  changes  as 
they  occur,  but  to  search  for  ways  of  con- 
trolling change — of  building  on  what  has 
gone  before,  rather  than  permitting  older 
Institutions  to  be  torn  down;  of  achieving 
orderly  evolution,  rather  than  submitting  to 
revolution. 

In  the  insignia  of  the  American  Board  of 
Family  Practice  we  find  a  symbol  of  change. 
It  18  the  phoenix,  the  mythical  bird  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  eagle, 
■with  plumage  of  brilliant  scarlet  and  gold. 
As  you  may  recall,  this  legendary  bird,  as 
It  grew  old.  would  fashion  a  nest  of  aromatic 
boughs  and  spices.  Then,  by  flapping  Its 
wings,  the  phoenix  would  set  Itself  ablaze 
to  be  consumed  in  its  own  flames.  But  In- 
variably  a  new  phoenix  would  rise  from  the 
ashes.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
phoenix  resisted  its  fate.  Perhaps  its  faith  in 
the  future  was  based  on  knowledge  of  the 
past.  There  had  always  been  a  phoenix. 

In  the  legend  of  the  phoenix  we  find  a 
pertinent  theme  of  change,  of  renewal  and  of 
continuity.  The  history  of  human  society  is 
a  record  of  vast  changes,  but  each  society  has 
had  a  medicine  maoi  or  healer  living  In  Its 
midst — the  shaman  of  primitive  tribes,  the 
scholar  physician  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece,  the  granny  woman  of  the  American 
frontier.  In  20th  Century  western  society  the 
general  medical  practitioner  has  been  the 
healer  from  whom  our  people  have  sought 
relief  from  their  illness  or  distress.  Through 
the  centuries  one  form  ot  healer  has  evolved 
into  another,  each  new  form  finding  the  role 
most  appropriate  for  its  time.  The  history 
books  do  not  record  the  turbulence  that 
undoubtedly  accompanied  some  of  these 
changes. 

The  era  of  general  practice  has  a  proud  his- 
tory that  is  well  known.  Those  of  us  who  are 
or  have  been  general  practitioners  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  trends  and  difficulties  of 
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pnctlc*  Juit  in  recant  y»n  have  raduced  our 
rmnks.  In  1S70,  only  on«  of  every  six  physi- 
cians In  tbla  country  wss  a  genenJLst,  and  of 
theae  one  half  were  over  &6  yeikra  old.  When 
we  view  this  deficit  in  frontline  manpower 
In  the  context  of  rapidly  expanding  medical 
knowledge,  of  increasing  public  expectation, 
of  long  hours  that  leave  little  time  for  con- 
tinuing education  or  modernization  of  prac- 
tice—then we  can  see  the  dilemma  of  general 
practice  In  Ita  ftill  aiul  overwhelming 
dimensions. 

The  dilemma  Is  equally  overwhelming  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  indlvldiial  or  the  family. 
Saint  Thomas  Aqtilnaa  once  said,  "The 
tragedy  of  man  in  his  search  for  happiness 
is  not  that  he  cannot  find  happiness  but  that 
he  looks  for  It  In  the  wrong  place".  Similarly, 
an  Individual  In  need  of  medical  care  may 
often  seek  it  in  the  wrong  place — a  crowded 
emergency  room  or  the  office  of  a  highly- 
trained  specialist. 

The  Impact  of  this  dilemma  and  the  need 
for  corrective  changes  have  been  the  subject 
of  widespread  discussion  and  study.  The 
sucoeeees  of  medical  science  and  technology 
have  created  an  Imbalance  which  first 
became  apparent  In  medical  schools  and 
residency  training  programs;  then,  inevitably 
In  patterns  of  medical  practice.  Medical  stu- 
dents have  emulated  the  physician  whose 
milieu  Is  the  research  laboratory  or  the 
metabolic  ward,  rather  than  the  community 
physician  whoee  task  is  to  meet  the  lifelong 
needs  of  famUlee  and  individuals. 

Academic  medicine  In  the  past  baa  given 
short  shrift  to  those  skills  that  enable  an 
experienced  physician  to  appraise  the  needs 
of  a  patient  whose  complaints  are  vague  and 
undifferentiated,  needs  which  are  often  emo- 
tional even  In  patients  who  have  overt 
chroiilc  or  acute  illnesses.  In  the  case  of  an 
ulcer  patient,  for  example,  a  specialist  may 
s>xow  more  concern  about  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  an  underlying  pancreatic  adenoma 
than  about  the  patient's  obvious  occupation- 
al frustrations  or  family  stress.  (In  1971,  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  Flexnor  report,  a 
compensatory  response,  a  negative  feedback 
or  a  homeostatlc  reaction  Is  long  overdue.) 
Dr.  Edmund  Pellegrlno  has  epitomized  the 
problem  as  follows:  "While  specialization  is 
an  unquestioned  benefit  in  every  phase  of 
clinical  medicine,  it  greatly  sharpens  the  need 
for  a  parallel  development  of  the  synthesizing 
and  Integrative  functions  required  to  under- 
stand and  treat  humans  and  their  diseases. 
Concentration  on  an  organ  system  or  tech- 
nique too  often  produces  an  insensltivlty  to 
distress  signals  elsewhere  in  the  body  or  in 
the  person."'  There  Is  great  need  for  a  phy- 
sician who  can  look  at  the  whole  patient  as 
a  person,  identify  his  problems,  address  him- 
self to  those  problems  he  can  and  should 
correct  or  manage,  and  seek  consultation  for 
other  problems. 

We  postulate,  then,  that  the  specialized, 
technologic  emphasis  of  medical  school  cur- 
ricula and  medical  practice  falls  to  meet 
major  needs  of  individuals  and  families,  who 
seek  accessabillty  of  care,  maintenance  of 
health  and  preventive  care,  and  above  all.  care 
based  on  a  trusting  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. 

The  public  media  regularly  broadcast  the 
miracles  of  modern  medicine,  but  a  father 
seeking  reasonably  continuous  and  personal 
care  for  bis  family  may  search  In  vain.  Many 
people  realize  that  their  tax  money  has  di- 
rectly supported  the  education  of  physicians 
and  advances  In  medical  reaearch.  The  lev- 
el of  public  frustration  Is  understandably 
high.  It  finds  expression  in  congressional 
debate  and  In  such  extreme  preeentatlons  as 
the  recent  television  series  entitled  "Don't 
Get  Sick  In  America".  Is  there  a  suggestion 
here  of  the  paradox  that  foreahadowed  the 
French  Revolution — "If  they  can't  have 
bread,  let  them  eat  cake"? 
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Imbalance  and  frustration  have  set 
the  stage  for  change.  A  new  phoenix  has 
hatched  In  the  ashes  of  the  old  phoenix. 
My  thesis  at  this  point  is  brief:  I  believe 
that  Family  Practice  as  a  specialty  offers 
our  best  vehicle  for  change,  our  best  oppor- 
tunity to  reaolve  cvirrent  imbalance  in  med- 
ical care,  to  meet  the  needs  of  families  and 
indlvldxials,  to  preserve  the  great  tradition 
of  our  profeealon,  which  In  every  society  has 
had  its  foundation  in  a  trusting  personal 
relationship  between  patient  and  physician. 
To  support  this  theats,  we  must  examine 
the  nature  of  the  new  specialty,  this  new 
phoenix  emerging  frcsn  the  hot  aabea  of  our 
dilemma. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Board  of 
Family  Practice  many  of  them  leaders  In 
the  American  Acadnny  of  General  Practice, 
bad  before  them  a  clear  task:  to  bring  to- 
gether a  phlloaophy.  a  manner  of  practice, 
and  a  body  of  knowledge  that  would  best  meet 
the  needs  of  families  and  indlvlduala  In  our 
changing  times.  Their  initial  model  was  near 
at  band,  the  beat  general  practltlonars.  These 
physicians  have  met  the  needs  of  their  pa- 
tients with  dedication,  ingenuity,  and  cour- 
age, often  in  spite  of  major  obstacles.  Their 
service  has  been  very  rarely  heralded  in  the 
public  media.  (The  weekly  ABC  television 
show  Marcus  Wtiby  now  dramatizes  what 
the  family  doctor  has  been  doing  quietly 
for  a  long,  long  time.) 

Family  doctors  have  been  physicians  of 
first  contact,  available  when  needed.  Their 
level  of  technical  knowledge  is  high.  They 
can  provide  definitive  care  for  a  high  per- 
centage of  patients  who  come  to  them.  The 
demands  upon  them  are  diverse,  ranging 
from  advice  on  the  rearing  of  children  to 
guidance  in  occupational  rehabilitation  after 
severe  illness.  "They  are  alert  to  medical 
problems  that  require  consultation  with  spe- 
cialists or  to  llfe-adjiistment  problems  that 
can  be  referred  profitably  to  community 
agencies.  They  are  willing  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuity  of  care  and  for 
prevention  of  disease.  The  skills,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  personal  and  professional  philos- 
ophy that  we  find  in  these  general  practition- 
ers of  medicine  are  the  foundation  of  the 
new  specialty  of  Family  Practice. 

An  affluent  society  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
satisfy.  The  more  it  has,  the  more  it  wants. 
People  want  what  they  want  when  they  want 
it — Immediately.  They  insist  that  their  wish- 
es be  carried  out.  falling  to  differentiate 
these  from  their  true  needs.  The  population 
must  accept  some  reaponslbility  to  separate 
wish  from  need,  the  trivial  from  the  Im- 
portant, if  medical  manpower  Is  to  be  uti- 
lized where  it  Is  needed.  To  have  minor 
symptoms  for  a  brief  period  and  demand  that 
a  highly  specialized  physician  analyze  the 
problem  is  costly  and  unreasonable.  If  this 
type  of  medical  care  is  desired  for  the  en- 
tire nation  then  the  cost  will  be  astronomi- 
cal. At  a  time  when  medical  manpower  is 
limited  it  is  doubly  unwise  for  individuals 
to  monopolize  the  physician's  time  with 
trivia  while  others  with  significant  problems 
must  wait  or  not  be  seen.  If  medical  care  is 
to  be  a  right  of  every  citizen  then  each  must 
take  some  responsibility  to  monitor  his  own 
health  needs  and  use  the  physician's  time 
wisely.  With  a  right  there  goes  the  reapon- 
slbility for  using  the  right  wisely. 

Inefficiency  is  perhaps  our  greatest  imme- 
diate impediment  to  providing  excellent 
health  care  In  this  country  and  a  leading 
cause  of  inefficiency  is  the  imbalance  in  the 
ratio  of  primary  to  secondary  and  tertiary 
physicians. 

At  the  end  of  1970  there  were  334,028  physi- 
cians In  the  United  States.  There  were  57,- 
948  engaged  in  general  practice,  77.214  in 
medical  spedalUes,  86,042  In  surgical 
specialties,  and  89,641  In  other  special- 
ties. Even  when  we  consider  that  some  of  the 
41,872  internists  and  some  of  the  17,941  pe- 
diatricians provide  primary  care,  we  see  the 
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tremendous  Imbalance  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary medical  care.  These  flgurea  reveal  why 
care  for  rare  ailments  Is  easier  to  arrange 
than  for  conunon  onea.' 

Society  Is  challenging  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  organize  its  services  so  as  to  render 
comprehensive  care  to  persons,  to  coordinate 
generallst  and  specialist,  and  to  utilize  effl- 
olently  bed  and  ambulatory,  acute  and 
chronic,  diagnostic,  curative,  preventive,  and 
rehabUlUtlve  fadUtles. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
unworkable  ratio  of  primary  physician  to 
consultant.  Graduates  have  gone  into  the 
specialties  and  Into  research  where  the  dra- 
ma of  the  biomedical  knowledge  explosion 
baa  been  occurring.  The  discovery  of  the  an- 
tibiotics, the  aterolds,  and  advances  In  immu- 
nology, to  mention  only  a  few,  have  attracted 
them.  General  practice  has  not  been  a  part 
of  the  advances  in  medical  technology  and 
the  changes  in  society,  making  it  leaa  at- 
tractive to  young  doctors  planning  their  fu- 
ture. Members  of  our  affluent  society  bypass 
local  primary  opinion  to  seek  expert  opinion 
because  they  want  the  best  and  they  can 
afford  it.  They  do  this  because  they  laelleve 
the  family  doctor  can  not  provide  txst  care. 
To  have  medical  care  by  a  distant  expert 
has  become  a  status  symbol  for  some. 

The  military  services  have  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent model  for  screening  complaints  to 
utilize  efficiently  the  physician's  time.  Many 
common  complaints  can  be  evaluated  and 
treated  in  a  prescribed  manner  by  an  as- 
sistant working  directly  under  the  physi- 
cian's supervision.  It  is  understandable  that 
a  layman  may  overlnterpret  the  significance 
of  a  complaint.  Such  a  screen  Is  very  useful 
in  such  cases  and  especially  in  managing 
psychosomatic  symptoms. 

If  any  health  care  system  Is  to  work  effi- 
ciently there  must  be  a  workable  balance  be- 
tween the  problem  and  the  solution.  The 
complexity  of  the  problem  must  be  matched 
with  the  training  of  the  medical  personnel 
attending  the  patient.  To  have  a  highly  ed- 
ucated and  skillful  physician  evaluate  a  pa- 
tient with  a  sore  throat  is  wasteful.  It  Is  like 
having  a  PhJ3.  mechanical  engineer  change 
the  tires  on  your  car.  No  society  can  wisely 
afford  such  a  care  system.  Some  will  argue 
that  a  sore  throat  can  be  serious.  They  are 
correct  but  checks  can  be  built  into  a  pro- 
tocol that  will  safeguard  the  patient,  the 
physician  assistant,  and  the  physician  and 
still  ensure  excellent  care.  By  having  the  as- 
sistant manage  many  minor  problems  the 
physician  can  give  his  time  to  more  serious 
complaints,  adding  another  dimension  of 
efficiency. 

Similarly  a  physician  having  years  of 
training  and  experience  in  internal  medicine 
is  not  required  to  diagnose  and  treat  pneu- 
monia. The  family  physician  can  manage  the 
problem  expertly,  and  frequently  as  an  am- 
bulatory patient,  I  might  add.  Should  the 
pneumonia  not  respond  promptly  to  therapy, 
then  the  internist  should  be  consulted. 

When  a  lung  abscess  develops  the  internist 
or  the  chest  physician  should  manage  the 
disease.  There  is  still  a  place  for  the  famUy 
pbysician  to  care  for  the  patient  as  the  chest 
physician  treats  the  disease.  Should  a  brain 
abscess  develop  the  neurologist  or  neurosur- 
geon assumes  responsibility  for  managing 
that  complication.  The  family  practitioner 
should  continue  to  care  for  the  many  other 
needs  of  his  patient. 

In  such  a  system  there  is  efficiency.  When 
the  specialist  Is  patient-selected  errors  oc- 
cur and  precious  time  is  wasted  without  ben- 
efit to  anyone.  To  pay  for  the  time  of  a 
highly  trained  specialist  of  the  wrong  va- 
riety causes  patient  unhi4>plne88,  but  It  is 
of  his  own  making.  If  the  patient  demands 
the  right  to  choose  direct  access  to  special- 
ists, insists  on  by-passing  the  primary  phy- 
sician, then  he  must  be  wlUlng  to  pay  for 
the  prlvUege  of  his  errors.  But  for  society 
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the  loss  is  greater.  The  physician's  time  and 
effort  could  have  met  another  patient's  real 
need. 

Efficiency  demands  that  every  doctor  do 
what  he  has  been  trained  to  do.  Here  Is  how 
we  get  both  quantity  and  quaUty.  False 
pride  often  leads  a  doctor  to  dabble  In  areas 
where  he  is  uninformed.  Iliis  is  done  in  the 
name  of  accommodating  the  patient  but 
more  often  he  is  fulfilling  his  own  needs.  It 
is  time  we  shed  our  false  pride  for  the  sake 
of  good  medical  oare. 

Efficiency  also  demands  that  Oocton  be  se- 
lective. All  of  us  should  observe  two  limita- 
tions :  problems  too  simple  and  problems  too 
complex.  There  is  more  work  to  do  than  can 
be  done.  Let  us  divide  it  in  the  way  that  it 
IS  done  best  and  most  economically. 

7*he  last  serious  problem  I  shall  mention 
Is  continuing  education.  With  the  doubling 
of  medical  Information  occurring  every  seven 
years  one  can  keep  abreast  in  only  a  tiny  area 
or  read  summary  articles.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine  the  quantity  of  published  scientific 
research — the  equivalent  of  190  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  volumes  per  day!  A  good  medical 
library  will  subscribe  to  more  than  6000 
periodicals.  The  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine receives  more  than  19,000  different  Jour- 
nals. The  Index  Medlcus  records  over  180,000 
entries  jjer  year.' 

The  physician  has  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
translate  new  knowledge  Into  service  for 
patients.  This  Is  especially  difficult  for  the 
family  practitioner  since  he  covers  the  en- 
tire field  of  medicine.  He  must  share  this 
responsibility  with  the  consultants  to  whom 
he  refers  his  difficult  problems. 

Advances  in  scientific  medicine  have  not 
diminished  the  importance  of  the  physician 
as  a  person  or  the  value  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship  as  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
tool.  Scientific  advances  do  permit  us  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  attention  to  problems 
of  living  rather  than  to  the  relief  of  pain  and 
the  preservation  of  life. 

As  scientific  treatment  of  disease  has  pro- 
gressed there  has  been  less  attention  to  the 
humanistic  aspects  of  medicine.  George  Engel 
points  out  that  most  curricula  in  medical 
schools  emphasize  only  the  study  of  disease 
and  technical  competence.'  They  are  inade- 
quate In  preparing  students  to  understand 
their  patients  and  what  lllneaa  means  to 
them.  We  must  have  science  and  humanity 
too.  Science  is  not  all. 

Pellegrlno  states  that  profeaalonal  com- 
petency comes  first  but  there  is  no  reason  it 
cannot  be  accompanied  by  compassion.  "We 
must  consciously  reinfuse  fcin/inwM  into 
medical  care.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
emotional  maturity  of  the  physician,  the  be- 
havior of  his  teachers  and  the  patient  care 
models  he  is  exposed  to  in  medical  school.  It 
is  far  less  a  function  of  courses  In  the  social 
science  or  humanities."  » 

There  is  something  wrong  with  oui  value 
system  in  medicine  and  In  society  if  the 
consultant  who  solves  a  complex  problem  in 
ninety  minutea  is  regarded  higher  than  the 
family  physician  who  may  have  seen  six  of 
his  patients  for  less  complicated  complaints 
In  the  same  period.  There  should  be  no 
greater  reward  for  any  service  In  medicine 
than  for  care  of  the  sick,  direct  or  indirect, 
immediate  or  delayed,  of  general  or  a  highly 
sneciallzed  nature.  The  statiis  of  scientist  has 
Its  glories;  but  medicine's  ultimate  respon- 
sibility is  people. 

Our  government  policy  Is  that  health  care 
is  now  a  right  of  every  citizen.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  make  laws  and 
create  programs  which  can  make  this  right, 
good  health  care,  available  to  every  person. 
The  government  has  transformed  m»dlcal 
needs  into  public  dentands  by  Instituting 
new  medical  services  and  financing  programs 
for  which  there  is  inadequate  medical  man- 
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power  and  organization.  Today  the  medical 
profession  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  the 
government  or  the  public.  Yet  we  must  meet 
this  challenge,  and  very  soon,  if  we  are  to 
avert  serious  political  decistons  which  will 
result  In  poorer  medical  care  for  otir  patients 
and  penalties  for  the  medical  profession. 
Clearly  it  is  the  people's  wish  that  good 
health  care  shall  be  available  to  all.  We  must 
make  those  changes  which  will  permit  us  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

As  government  atten^ts  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities by  passing  laws  and  creating 
programs  it  becomes  a  larger  and  larger  fi- 
nancial Investor  in  health  c&re.  It  quite  prop- 
erly develops  concerns  for  how  the  system 
operates,  the  efficiency,  the  quality,  and  the 
distribution  of  health  services.  Government 
Is  involved  and  will  continue  to  be  involved, 
probably  even  more  so.  We  must  discover 
ways  to  continue  to  render  good  quality  and 
comprehensive  care  within  the  system  that 
society  demands.  There  are  displeasing  as- 
pects to  be  sure.  Our  failure  to  meet  ade- 
quately our  responsibilities  in  the  past  is  at 
least  a  part  of  the  reason  for  governmental 
Intervention.  We  stumbled!  But  let  us  fall 
forward  I  Let  us  prove  we  are  a  great  profes- 
sion by  reorganizing  our  services  so  we  can 
meet  the  public  needs  and  their  demands. 

Common  ailments  are  common;  rare  dis- 
eases are  rare.  Primary  physicians  practice  in 
a  manner  to  evaluate  common  complaints 
quickly,  efficiently  and  at  a  low  coat.  Con- 
sultants are  trained  differently  and  practice 
m  a  different  style.  Since  their  patients  pre- 
sumably have  been  screened,  they  emphasize 
thoroughness  to  diagnose  the  rare  disease, 
to  uncover  the  unusual  feature  which  has 
prompted  the  referral.  Such  an  evaluation 
takes  more  time  and  study  and  therefore 
warrants  a  higher  fee.  Such  thoroughness  on 
a  first  visit  for  a  common  complaint  Is  un- 
reasonable and  wasteful.  We  must  reintro- 
duce good  judgment  In  medicine  regarding 
such  matters.  There  is  more  to  life  than  Just 
enjoying  good  health  and  having  an  up-to- 
date  medical  record  with  complete  laboratory 
studies.  I  realize  the  value  of  good  health 
and  good  health  care,  but  there  is  a  happy 
middle  ground  where  possibilities  are  bal- 
anced with  probabilities.  If  the  symptom  per- 
sists, or  if  other  symptoms  develop,  or  if  there 
Is  no  Improvement  with  treatment,  then 
additional  studies  are  warranted.  When  con- 
sultants see  a  patient  they  are  trained  to  be 
thorough  and  consider  the  exotic  diagnostic 
poBsibUities  from  the  beginning.  Since  the 
family  doctor  provides  continuing  care,  it  is 
proper  for  him  to  proceed  in  steps.  In  thU 
way  the  patient  gets  the  greatest  benefit  for 
his  investment  and  the  best  medical  care  as 
well. 

Medical  schools  recognize  that  all  is  not 
well.  They  are  reviewing  their  educational 
programs,  their  research  activities,  and  their 
conununlty  service  obligations,  scrutinizing 
them  quantitatively  and  quaUtatively  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  attention  each  re- 
ceives. Many  medical  schools  have  adopted 
new  curricula  which  Include  new  courses  In 
behavioral  sciences  to  teach  students  more 
about  what  makes  people  people.  In  a  few 
medical  schools  coursee  In  the  humanities 
provide  a  vicarious  experience  through  litera- 
ture, history  and  the  arts,  to  develop  matur- 
ity of  Judgment,  dedication  of  purpose  and 
increased  sensitivity.  In  general  there  is  a 
definite  trend  for  medical  schools  to  be  more 
sensitive  and  more  responsive  to  society's 
needs. 

A  medical  school  nsads  to  have  batter 
input  about  medical  needs  in  the  commtmlty 
it  serves  to  enable  It  to  adjust  Ita  program 
and  ciuTlcuIiim  to  that  need  and  to  urge  Its 
graduatea  to  fill  that  need  In  the  community. 
The  faculty  members  by  their  Interest  and 
activities  Influence  the  future  and  career 
choice  of  many  studenta.  The  abaence  of 
family  physldans  In  medical  collegea  not 
only  has  failed  to  provide  a  pattern  for  stu- 


denta to  copy  but  has  said  fcMxsefuIly  that 
medical  schools  do  not  approve  of  this  medi- 
cal vocation.  At  a  time  when  there  is  great 
need  for  primary  physicians  It  la  regret- 
table medical  schools  did  not  anticipate  this 
need  and  respond  earlier. 

By  being  sensitive  to  the  needs  at  Its 
community  the  medical  school  has  the  op- 
portunity to  become  the  example  for  the 
student  to  copy.  If  societal  needs  are  not  pre- 
sented to  him  he  may  not  consider  them  aa 
he  makes  his  career  choice.  His  wishes  may 
be  tempered  and  changed  If  he  kiKiws  the 
needs  of  society. 

A  survey  carried  out  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  confirmed  that 
many  students  want  the  curriculum  of  the 
medical  school  to  change  so  that  they  will 
be  trained  to  appraise  the  total  health  needs 
of  patients  and  families  and  learn  to  be 
effective  in  planning  for  health  and  manag- 
ing the  diseases  of  patients.  They  want  to 
be  Involved  with  their  patients  and  thetr 
communities. 

A  huge  educational  system  cannot  change 
overnight.  The  existing  system  is  pro- 
grammed for  research  and  the  production  of 
specialists  and  subepeclallsta.  If  medical 
schools  are  to  produce  the  doctors  which 
society  needs  they  must  shift  their  em{^a- 
Els  and  urge  students  and  young  doctors  to 
become  broad-based  primary  physicians  and 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for  such 
training.  The  administration  and  faculty  of 
medical  schools  will  offer  resistance  to  such 
a  change.  The  old  shoe  is  so  comfortable  to 
the  foot — even  though  there  is  a  hole  In  It 
and  it  has  gone  out  of  style. 

Those  who  would  remove  effective  re- 
searchers frofn  their  laboratories  to  do  pa- 
tient-care work  are  myopic.  Research  is  de- 
layed service  to  the  sick.  Research  is  needed. 
Our  present  crisis  would  be  a  catastrophe 
were  it  not  icx  the  reaearch  mlraclea  of  the 
last  three  decades. 

I'he  purpose  of  the  medical  profession  is  to 
serve  the  si(^  and  keep  the  healthy  well. 
The  attainment  of  a  degree  In  medicine  is 
not  a  worthy  goal  In  itself.  It  must  be  trans- 
lated Into  service.  The  giving  at  a  learned 
lecture  is  praiseworthy  only  when  It  la  later 
translated  Into  service  at  the  bedside.  Effort 
at  the  research  bench  often  appears  to  be 
self-serving  but  this  is  usually  not  true.  Iso- 
lated and  seemingly  unrelated  bits  at  re- 
search information  are  put  together  to  solve 
complex  i-Hnir^i  problems.  To  teach,  to  do 
research  and  to  care  for  the  sick  are  all 
responslMlltles  of  the  medical  profession  to 
this  nation.  They  are  the  legs  of  a  stool.  But 
these  legs  must  be  of  equal  length  If  the 
stool  18  not  to  wobble.  They  must  be  stnuig 
enough  to  support  the  health  needs  of  this 
nation.  Aa  society  changes  the  imperfections 
of  our  health  care  system  become  more  ap- 
parent all  the  while.  Fortunate  for  society 
and  for  our  profession  we  become  uncom- 
fortable enough  to  make  us  want  to  change, 
want  to  improve. 

Great  leadership  and  profound  wisdom  will 
be  required  to  persxiade  educational  and  re- 
search Institutions  to  balance  their  ^orta 
In  teaching,  reaearch  and  patient  care  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  at  society. 

There  must  be  some  mechanism  eetabllsh- 
ed  whereby  a  correct  rsitlo  of  p>rlmary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  physicians  are  produced. 
Excellent  health  care  is  expensive  even  when 
organlaad  for  maximal  efficiency.  I  doubt  our 
society  can  afford  to  pay  about  90%  of  the 
cost  of  medical  education  and  contimie  to 
p)ermlt  absolute  freedom  of  obolce  in  medi- 
cal careers.  Needs  must  be  met  tf  health  care 
is  a  right  of  every  critlsen.  Urging  that  socie- 
tal needs  be  met  may  be  sufficient.  Careful 
selaetlon  of  peopla-orlanted  studanta  to  fill 
antldpatad  future  nsads  m»y  bs  worthwhUe. 
It  may  baoome  naoaaaary  to  aatahllah  a  llm- 
Itad  number  at  poatgraduata  training  pcal- 
ttons  supported  by  public  funds  and  to  ragu- 
late  tbaae  carefully  to  reflect  future  neada. 
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Hopefully  tbe  needs  of  oiir  society  will 
welgb  heavy  u  students  ctaoooe  ttaelr  careen. 
They  say  they  want  personal  Involvement 
wltb  people's  problems.  They  want  their  lives 
to  be  relevant.  They  have  tbe  opportunity  to 
decrease  emphasis  on  personal  choice  and 
personal  stature  and  dedicate  their  pirofes- 
slonal  lives  to  serve  others — bow,  when  and 
where  needed. 

To  summmarlze  our  problems:  there  Is  a 
need  to  balance  education,  research  and  serv- 
ice; to  balance  the  teaching  of  esoterlca  and 
pracUcalla;  to  balance  the  number  of  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  tertiary  physicians;  to 
train  a  workable  ratio  of  clinicians,  teachers 
and  researchers;  and  lastly,  to  discover  a 
method  to  senaltlze  each  student  and  young 
doctor  to  temper  his  personal  wishes  with  so- 
cietal needs. 

South  Carolina  is  47th  In  the  nation  In 
physician/population  ratio.  The  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina  has  looked  at 
the  medical  needs  of  our  state  and  the  wishes 
of  our  medical  students  and  has  reviewed  Its 
responsibility  to  both.  Out  of  this  study 
came  a  commitment  to  match  the  yearnings 
of  our  students  with  South  Carolina's  need 
for  primary  physicians.  The  commitment 
was  to  establish  a  Department  of  Family 
Practice  of  equal  status  and  with  equal  re- 
sponsibilities to  other  major  clinical  depart- 
ments. Several  of  the  finest  family  doctors 
In  the  state  have  joined  our  faculty,  to  teach 
what  they  have  learned  by  themselves 
through  long  years  of  experience  as  family 
doctors.  The  emphasis  on  ability  to  see  the 
big  picture,  to  see  the  patient  as  a  member 
of  his  family,  to  see  tbe  medical  problem  In 
relationship  to  his  other  problems,  to  select 
Important  information  from  trivia,  to  make 
reasonable  value  Judgements,  provides  a  new 
dimension  to  medical  education. 

Students  who  want  a  very  close  personal 
relationship  with  patients  and  see  them- 
selves as  future  family  physicians  can  relate 
to  this  new  physician  on  campus.  In  contrast 
to  the  Implied  disapproval  suggested  by  their 
absence  In  the  past,  the  presence  of  these 
new  faculty  members  expresses  the  Medical 
University's  endorsement  of  Family  Practice. 

Large  numbers  of  medical  students  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  Family  Practice  by  enrolling  their  fam- 
ilies In  it  for  care,  by  electing  to  follow  fam- 
ilies and  participate  in  their  care  and  by 
attending  Family  Practice  conferences.  Stu- 
dents see  there  is  need  for  the  different  per- 
sonalities and  intellectual  approaches  In 
medicine.  They  see  that  prlmskry  physicians 
and  specialists  In  narrow  fields  are  essential 
for  an  efficient,  workable  and  economical 
health  care  system.  They  see  that  a  workable 
ratio  of  these  physicians  is  essential. 

Graduates  see  the  plight  of  our  nation. 
They  see  the  need.  They  see  the  high  stand- 
ards set  for  the  new  specialist  in  Family 
Practice,  a  discipline  with  defined  goals. 
They  see  a  place  In  this  new  specialty  they 
wish  to  fill,  a  place  that  they  know  is  im- 
portant, a  place  that  will  be  respected.  They 
know  they  wUl  be  proud  to  be  a  specialist 
in  Family  Practice.  The  growing  number 
of  residencies  and  the  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants afllnn  that  new  graduates  see  the 
relevance  of  Family  Practice  to  tbe  health 
care  problem  of  our  nation. 

At  our  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina there  is  already  a  lively  Interest  at  every 
level  and  our  program  is  less  than  one  year 
old.  Nine  of  our  7S  graduates  of  tbe  class  of 
'71  are  beginning  residency  training  with  us 
next  month,  increaalitg  our  total  to  17 
residents.  An  additional  eight  at  our  grad- 
«iates  an  training  elsewhere  to  become 
family  physicians 

Family  Practice  programs  In  medical 
schools  and  medical  centers  are  doing  much 
to  eorreot  the  Imbalances  I  have  discussed. 
The   creation    of   the    American    Board    of 
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Family  Practice  with  Its  high  standard  and 
stated  goals  has  brought  about  new  respect- 
abUlty  and  with  it  an  invitation  to  Join  in 
the  teaching  of  medical  students.  FamUy 
physicians  as  faculty  members  are  explain- 
ing the  satisfactions  to  be  gained  from  the 
practice  of  family  medicine.  Medical  stu- 
dents and  residents  are  adjusting  upward 
their  estimation  of  the  care  he  can  provide. 
They  respect  his  efficiency  In  caring  for  large 
numbers  of  patients  and  his  expertise  for 
separating  out  the  more  serious  illnesses  as 
he  provides  continuing  care.  They  are  seeing 
that  a  clever  family  physician  teaches  his 
families  to  separate  wish  from  need,  at  least 
to  a  degree. 

Students  and  residents  are  seeing  that 
patients  are  better  satisfied  wben  their  symp- 
toms and  problems  are  explained  to  them  by 
one  they  know  and  trust.  7'hey  see  him  con- 
tinue to  care  for  a  patient  even  while  an- 
other physician  directs  his  efforts  more  di- 
rectly at  an  organ  or  at  a  disease.  They  are 
learning  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  consultant 
working  with  a  well  trained  family  physician, 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  as  a  team-mate. 
Students  and  residents  respect  his  Judgment 
as  he  demonstrates  his  ability  to  balance 
possibility  with  probability  and  care  for  a 
patient  through  an  Illness  or  solve  a  prob- 
lem at  a  reasonable  coet. 

The  American  Board  of  Family  Practice 
was  recognized  and  approved  as  a  ^>eclalty 
In  February  1969,  only  37  months  ago.  In 
this  brief  period  almost  4000  physicians  have 
taken  a  rigorous  examination  In  order  to  be 
identified  with  this  new  specialty.  The  num- 
ber of  Family  Practice  Residency  Programs 
has  increased  from  21  to  64  in  the  same  pe- 
riod. On  July  1st  more  than  514  young  doc- 
tors will  be  training  in  tbeee  programs.* 
There  are  now  16  departments  and  31  divi- 
sions of  Family  Practice  in  the  medical 
schools  of  this  country.  An  additional  38  de- 
partments and  divisions  are  being  planned. 
Thus  concepts  of  Family  Practice  are  being 
taught  in  many  medical  schools  and  medical 
centers  throughout  the  country. 

Our  phoenix  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  As  he 
stands  in  the  ashes  of  tbe  pyre  and  surveys 
the  terrain  he  sees  more  widespread  concern 
for  everyone  having  his  needs  met  than  any 
previous  phoenix  has  seen.  And  especially 
there  Is  a  demand  that  the  health  needs  of 
this  society  be  met. 

Teachers  in  grammar  and  high  school  are 
teaching  basic  health  rules  and  the  value  of 
good  health.  Economists  are  searching  for  the 
best  mode  of  financing  adequate  health  care 
which  is  fair  to  all. 

The  government  is  seeking  to  implement 
policies  and  health  programs  which  the  ma- 
jority of  our  cltisens  want.  Lawyers  and 
legal  experts  are  Interpreting  the  laws  to 
ascertain  the  rights  ot  citizens. 

The  humanists  challenge  us  to  rise  above 
Intellectuallsm  and  serve  tbe  noble  purpoee 
of  medicine. 

The  Church  Is  involved.  It  is  reviewing  the 
great  commission — to  preach,  teach  and  heal 
the  sick.  The  Church  is  reviewing  its  re- 
sponalbillty  to  health  and  pondering  bow  it 
can  best  use  its  resources. 

President  Nixon  has  said  "America  has 
long  been  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world. 
Now  is  the  time  that  we  become  the  health- 
iest nation  in  the  world".  We  should  be  the 
activists  In  this  endeavor.  It  is  the  doctors 
wbioh  can  make  this  come  true. 

There  is  a  oocnmon  chord  beating  In  ca- 
dence m  all  these  areas  of  our  society  to  make 
life  fuller,  and  especially  to  make  it  health- 
ier. To  reach  this  great  goal  we  must  rise 
above  intellectualism.  We  must  share  the 
concern  of  a  worried  friend  or  patient,  we 
must  become  more  involved  with  his  prob- 
lems, we  must  become  our  brother's  keeper. 
Another  enlightenment  awaits  us.  Life  can 
be  fuller  and  healthier  than  we  have  yet 
dreamed. 
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The  stage  Is  set  for  a  happening  and  I  pre- 
dict it  will  occur  soon.  All  we  need  is  a  cata- 
lyst. The  new  specialty  of  FamUy  Practice 
may  get  the  reacUon  going.  It  is  destined 
to  be  a  part,  and  I  believe  a  large  part,  of  the 
solution  to  our  health  care  problems. 

In  closing  let  me  remind  you  that  the  first 
act  erf  the  phoenix  was  to  gather  up  the 
ashes  of  bis  father  and  place  them  In  a  ball 
of  myrrh.  He  then  flew  with  the  ball  to 
Hellopolls  to  deposit  it  on  the  altar  of  the 
sun  god.  Let  us  be  as  respectful  for  the  father 
of  Family  Practice.  It  was  in  General  Prac- 
tice that  the  concepts  of  Family  Practice 
were  first  conceived  and  tested.  Time  moves 
on.  Family  Practice  as  a  formal  specialty  has 
arrived  on  the  scene  at  a  crucial  time.  The 
new  phoenix  is  healthy  and  strong.  It  flies 
into  the  future  vrith  confidence  and  with 
all  systems  go. 
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CHILDHOOD  LEAD  POISONING: 
HALF  STEP  FORWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced 
with  a  national  plague — childhood  lead 
poisoning. 

This  disease — more  disasterous  to  chil- 
dren thsin  polio  before  the  advent  of  the 
Salk  vaccine — is  completely  prevent- 
able. Yet  it  continues.  It  continues  be- 
cause adequate  funds  to  combat  this 
crlppler  suid  killer  of  yoimg  children 
have  not  been  forthcoming.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Congress  authorized  $30  mil- 
lion to  fight  lead  poisoning,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  only  now  requested 
a  belated  and  Insufficient  $2  million  to 
fund  the  Lead-Based  Psdnt  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  91-895. 

The  results  of  this  ftdlure  can  only  be 
measured  in  terms  of  children's  lives. 
Lead  poisoning  afflicts  some  250,000  to 
400.000  young  children  each  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  16,000  of  these  children 
require  treatment,  3,200  incur  moderate 
to  severe  brain  damage,  and  800  are  so 
severely  brain  damaged  that  they  re- 
quire care  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  And  another  200  children  will  have 
no  future  for  they  will  die. 

If  this  Is  regarded  only  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents — and  I  do  not  hold  that 
we  can  regard  children's  lives  in  such 
callous  terms — the  conclusion  remains 
inescapable:  funding  for  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  must  be 
forthcomlnK. 

Each  moderate  case  of  brain  damage 
requires  approximately  10  years  of  spe- 
cial instruction  and  care,  averaging 
$1,7S0  per  child  annually.  So,  each  year, 
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the  3,200  children  who  suffer  moderate 
to  severe  damage  produce  costs  for  care 
alone  of  $5.6  million.  The  800  youngsters 
who  annually  experience  severe  brain 
damage  require  lifetime  institutionaliza- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $4,000  per  year  each, 
or  $3.2  million  annually.  Thus,  the  cur- 
rent annual  cost  for  the  damage  to  these 
small  children  totals  $8.8  million.  Add 
to  that  the  medical  and  other  expenses 
for  the  200  who  die  annually.  Add  to  that 
the  incalculable  millions  for  loss  of  pro- 
ductive lives.  Add  to  that  the  incalculable 
amounts  for  grief  and  suffering. 

The  figures  are  devastatingly  damning. 
So  long  as  we  fail  to  spend  the  money  to 
end  the  blight  of  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing, we  will  continue  to  expend  far  more 
money  patching  up  the  sins  which  have 
been  committed  against  our  children  by 
allowing  them  to  fall  victim  to  this  man- 
made,  yet  preventable,  disease. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
a  most  compelling  article  by  Daniel  T. 
Magidson  entitled  "Half  Step  Forward" 
which  appeared  in  the  June  1971  edi- 
tion of  Environment  magazine.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

HAL.P  Step  Pokwabo 
(By  Daniel  T.  Magidson) 

Kelly  Jones  Is  one  of  the  children  in  St. 
Louis  who  has  lead  pwlsoning;  she  is  nineteen 
months  old  and  was  recently  taken  to  St. 
Louis  Children's  Hospital.  She  had  previously 
been  treated  by  a  pediatrician  for  Influenza, 
but,  because  her  condition  had  grown  stead- 
ily worse,  her  mother  took  her  to  the  hos- 
pital rather  than  back  to  the  pediatrician 
On  admlBslon  to  tbe  hospital  tbe  baby  was 
unre^mnsive  and  almost  unconscious.  A  spi- 
nal tap  revealed  a  high  spinal  fluid  pressure 
and  elevated  protein  oont-?nt.  X-rays  showed 
characterlsttc  signs  of  lead  in  the  long  bonee, 
and  specks  in  the  gastro-lntestlnal  trsuct  that 
appeared  to  be  undigested  lead  paint.  The 
level  of  lead  in  her  blood  was  greater  than 
100  micrograms  per  100  milliliters  (the  high 
"normal"  level  Is  below  40  micrograms  per 
100  milliliters) .  She  was  immediately  given 
Intravenous  calcium  dlsodlum  verslnate 
which  was  alternated  with  Bal  (British  Anti- 
Lewisite)  over  a  five-day  period,  the  custom- 
ary treatment  for  acute  lead  p>olsonlng.  By 
the  second  day  she  was  more  alert  and  re- 
sponsive. Her  life  had  been  saved,  but  It  is 
still  too  early  to  determine  whether  damage 
was  done  to  her  brain. 

How  did  Kelly  get  polsotied?  Her  apart- 
ment house,  seen  from  the  outside,  was  obvi- 
ously once  a  stately  edifice  and  is  still  pre- 
sentable. Looking  at  the  inside  of  the  Jones 
apartment,  however,  one  tMis  little  doubt 
where  Kelly  got  the  paint  she  ate.  Plaster  Is 
chipped  off  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  wall- 
paper is  peeling.  Every  wlndowsUl  In  the 
Jones  apartment  is  a  tracery  of  cracked  and 
flaking   white,   ]ead-t>ased   paint. 

Kelly  seems  to  be  a  typical  toddler,  ami 
toddlers  often  put  things  into  their  mouths, 
no  matter  how  much  they  are  watched  or 
told  not  to. 

Unfortunately,  many  young  obildren  eat 
old  paint,  plaster,  and  putty  that  contain 
lead.  About  3.600  chlldreo  In  St.  Louis  have 
lead  poieoning,  according  to  a  St.  Louis 
Division  of  Health  official. 

James  Schoonover,  director  of  the  St. 
Louis  Development  Program  erf  the  St.  Louis 
City  Planning  Commission,  says  that  about 
75  percent  of  tbe  houses  in  the  city  were 
built  before  1930.  Presently  there  are  238,500 
housing  units  in  St.  Louis.  Of  these,  accord- 
ing to  Schoonover,  23,800  are  conaridered  by 
the  city  to  be  in  "poor  or  dilapidated  con- 
dition." It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  this 
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10  percent  of  the  houses,  freely  acknowledged 
to  be  substandard,  contain  deteriorated,  eas- 
ily accessible,  lead-based  oompouiods  in  their 
interiors. 

Ivory  Perry,  consultant  to  the  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Tenants  Organization  (MTO), 
is  among  those  concerned  about  the  situa- 
tion. As  a  civil-rights  activist  and  housing 
developer  for  the  Human  Development  Cor- 
poration m  St.  Louis,  Perry  became  inti- 
mately involved  in  attempte  to  amell(»ate 
poor  hotifiing  conditions  in  the  city;  in  time 
this  brought  him  to  consider  lead  poisoning 
in  children  and  its  major  cause. 

"I  got  interested  In  chipping  plaster  and 
paint  In  1968.  I  was  worried  that  children 
from  one  to  six  years  would  eat  it.  Most 
houses  built  before  1950  had  lead  paint  in 
them.  Most  poor  people  don't  have  air  con- 
ditioning, and  they  raise  the  vrindows  In  the 
summertime,  and  most  of  the  little  kids  put 
their  mouths  on  the  wlndowslUs."  They  soon 
discover  that  tbe  paint  chips  they  lick  have 
a  sweet-aour  taate  like  lemon  drops  (Perry 
has  tasted  paint  chips  himself  to  ccxiflrm 
this),  and  soon  they  are  busily  chipping  and 
eating  the  paint. 

According  to  Perry,  the  use  of  lead  paint 
in  housing  Interiors  was  outlawed  in  the 
state  of  Missouri  In  1950.  In  1970  he  started 
testing  houses  for  lead,  using  a  sodlxun  sul- 
fide solution  which  causes  paint  containing 
lead  to  turn  black  on  contact.  He  said,  "I 
tested  about  50  houses  and  found  out  it  was 
a  waste  of  time  because  they  all  had  lead 
paint." 

As  a  member  of  a  E>anJorth  Foundation- 
sponsored  task  force  on  bousing  code  en- 
forcement in  St.  Louis.  Perry  attended  an 
aldermanlc  meeting  on  the  subject  In  1969. 
He  spoke  in  t&vor  of  new  legislation  to  en- 
force the  housing  code  and  pointed  out  that 
"chipping  plaster  and  peeling  paint  are  a 
hazard  and  a  danger  to  the  kids,  because 
most  lltUe  children  will  pick  up  anything 
and  put  it  Into  their  mouths — anything." 

The  Metropolitan  Tenants  Organization, 
with  several  other  community  groups,  has 
been  conducting  free  blood-screening  tests 
which  account  for  50  percent  of  the  St.  Louis 
screening  program,  the  rest  of  the  screening 
being  done  by  four  well-baby  clinics  op- 
erated by  the  Health  Division  and  its  oentral 
municipal  laboratory  (to  which  all  samples 
are  sent  lor  free  evaluation);  the  Commu- 
nity Medicine  Department  of  the  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Medicine  Is  Involved, 
and  individual  medical  students  from  St. 
Louis  and  Washington  University  Medical 
schools  and  a  number  of  hospital  technicians 
have  volunteered  their  swTrices. 

Mounting  public  concern  over  lead  poison- 
ing Is  now  making  Itself  felt  in  city  govern- 
ment. In  April  1970,  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Aldermen  passed  an  ordinance  "to  detect, 
treat  and  prevent  lead  poisoning  resulting 
from  the  Ingestion  of  lead-t>earlng  sub- 
stances, which  ingestion  is  hereby  declared 
to  constitute  a  serious  public  hazard."  In- 
strumental in  framing  the  ordinance  were 
the  MTO,  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  Health, 
and  the  Legal  Aid  Society.  The  ortlnance 
made  lead  poisoning  a  reportable  disease  and 
gave  the  city  health  and  building  commis- 
sioners new  Inspection  and  enforcement 
authority;  unfortunately,  there  have  been 
only  limited  inspection  and  enforcement  be- 
cause the  olty  has  not  been  able  to  appro- 
priate enough  money.  Inspectors  have  con- 
firmed the  presence  of  lead  In  at  least  100 
housing  units,  including  the  Jones  apart- 
ment, and  flnes  have  been  assessed  In  a  few 
cases. 

In  1970  the  city's  Health  Division  gained 
permission  to  use  unexpended  funds  from 
other  programs  to  begin  a  full-scale  attack 
on  lead  poisoning.  Community  pressure  was 
a  significant  factor  influencing  tbe  Board  of 
Aldermen  to  release  the  funds  for  the  Health 
Division's    program.    St.    Louis,    like    other 
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major  cities,  U  in  poor  financial  condlUon. 
Dr.  Valgard  Jonsson,  deputy  health  commis- 
sioner, had  been  asking  for  years  for  in- 
creased funds  to  detect  and  treat  lead  poi- 
soning. It  took  the  city  three  years  to  buy 
the  modem  testing  equipment  requested  by 
Jonsson,  and  then  it  could  not  be  put  Into 
use  for  a  time  because  the  city  could  not 
spare  $200  to  send  a  technician  to  Chicago 
to  learn  to  operate  it.  To  the  city's  rescue 
came  tbe  MTO,  which  raised  the  necessary 
money.  Now  the  Division  ci  Health  has  eight 
people  working  in  the  Lead  Poisoning  Con- 
trol Service  under  Acting  Administrative 
Chief  Sharon  Love. 

According  to  Mrs.  Love,  between  June  28, 
1970  and  April  4,  1971,  2,784  St.  Louis  chil- 
dren were  given  blood  tests  for  lead.  Of  this 
number,  1,1  S8  bad  levels  greater  than  40 
micrograms  per  100  mlUillters;  248  of  t^ese 
were  given  a  diagnosis  of  lead  poisoning  by 
physicians,  and  118  have  been  hospitalized  to 
date.  Even  for  those  children  who  are  suc- 
cessfully treated,  however,  the  long-term 
effects  ot  the  poisoning  are  not  known,  nor 
does  tbe  city  have  funds  for  follow-up 
studies  of  tbe  children.  In  many  cases,  they 
are  returned  to  the  same  environment  In 
which  they  were  poisoned. 

The  future  of  even  this  modest  lead  poison- 
ing control  program  now  appears  doubtful. 
The  special  funds  will  be  running  out  soon, 
and  if  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Aldermen  does 
not  appropriate  specific  funds  for  its  con- 
tinuation, it  will  stop.  When  asked  what  be 
would  do  If  the  aldermen  do  not  an^ropriate 
the  funds.  Commissioner  of  Health  William 
C.  Banton,  who  has  said  "We  have  robbed 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  to  get  the  program  going," 
refused  to  speculate;  he  said  that  he  could 
not  Imagine  that  the  city  would  not  find 
some  way  to  continue  the  Health  Divisions 
program  to  halt  lead  poisoning  in  children. 

Ivory  Perry  and  many  other  interested 
citizens  will  not  be  surprised  11  the  appro- 
priation is  not  made,  however.  He  has  said, 
"One  reason  the  city  Is  not  trying  to  prevent 
the  disease  is  because  it  Is  not  catching."  He 
also  has  charged  that  the  city  government 
Is  not  very  interested  in  the  victims  "because 
60  percent  are  black.  40  percent  are  white, 
and  all  are  poor."  Ten  deaths  were  ofiBcially 
attributed  to  lead  poisoning  in  St.  Louis  from 
1960  to  1969;  all  were  in  children  from  one 
to  four  years  of  age;  six  were  nonwblte,  and 
four  were  white.  Dr.  Banton  states  that  lead 
poisoning  is  not  solely  a  "black"  problem;  he 
estimates  that  almost  as  many  poor  white 
children  become  poisoned  as  black. 

It  Is  likely  that  far  more  than  the  reported 
ten  children  have  died  of  lead  poisoning  in 
St.  Louis  from  1960  to  1966.  There  Is  prob- 
ably no  way  to  make  a  meaningful  estimate, 
however,  Larry  Evert,  deputy  assistant  health 
commissioner,  told  Environment,  "The  exact 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  lead  poisoning 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  unknown."  Physi- 
cians, as  in  the  case  of  Kelly  Jones,  often 
fall  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  lead  poi- 
soning. Dr.  Banton,  who  graduated  from 
medical  school  in  1946,  commented  that,  at 
least  in  his  school,  not  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  in  making  medical  students  aware 
that  it  could  be  a  serious  public  health  prob- 
lem. Other  physicians  have  had  similar  ex- 
periences. Dr.  Banton  said  also  that  lead 
poisoning  could  be  compared  to  other  dis- 
eases that  have  been,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  becoming,  more  widely  detected;  one  must 
be  aware  of  something  before  he  can  suspect 
it.  And  although  the  constellation  of  signs 
and  symptoms  that  indicate  classical  lead 
poisoning  are  almost  unmistakable  when  all 
are  seen  In  one  particular  child,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  for  them  all  to  be  present  at 
once.  Also,  they  resemble  the  manifestations 
of  other  conditions  and  diseases,  such  as 
malnutrition  and  influensa.  to  name  only 
two  of  many. 

In  short,  i>eople  in  general,  and  doctors  and 
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p«renU  In  particular,  must  becofne  more 
•ware  of  the  lead  pcdaonlng  problem,  espe- 
cially U  they  work  or  live  In  tbe  areas  where 
lead  poisoning  must  have  been  endemic, 
though  largely  unrecognized,  for  many  years. 
When  the  index  of  suspicion  becomes  higher, 
and  when  all  susceptible  children  have 
their  blood  tested  for  lead,  the  real  In- 
cidence of  the  disease  may  become  known. 

Obviously,  better  detection  and  treatment 
are  vital  measures,  but  prevention  Is  the 
only  avenue  to  eradicate  the  disease.  It  is 
here  where  there  is  the  greatest  contro- 
versy and  consequently  the  least  action. 
St.  Louis  Public  Health  sources  give  tbe  cost 
of  removing  or  covering  lead  paint  In 
interior  surfaces  of  houses  at  (50  per  room, 
while  real  estate  people  feel  It  could  be  t250 
per  room.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  $100,000,000  to  eliminate  lead 
poisoning  as  a  public  health  menace  in 
St.  Louis.  The  new  city  ordinance  orders  the 
owner  or  owners  of  record  to  remove 
or  cover  all  lead-bearing  surfaces  in  a 
house  within  14  days  of  notification  by 
the  health  or  building  commissioner.  If 
this  Is  not  done  the  ovmer  is  held  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance  and  the  dwelling 
may  be  condemned  for  human  habitation 
until  the  lead  is  removed  or  adequately 
covered. 

Even  if  no  kind  of  afflrmative  action  is 
taken,  eventually  the  incidence  of  lead  poi- 
soning in  children  will  go  down,  if  only 
because  of  gradual  abandonment  and  rax- 
ing of  older  houses.  As  of  May  4.  1971,  of 
the  23,800  houses  in  very  poor  or  di- 
lapidated condition  In  St.  Louis.  15.000  are 
vacant  and  vandalized,  just  waiting  for  the 
headache  ball.  But  this  is  a  painfully  slow 
process. 

At  a  public  meeting  on  May  2.  1971  at  the 
Watch  Church  of  God  in  Christ  in  St.  Louis, 
Arthur  Jackson,  vice-chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tenants  Organization,  said,  "Im- 
provement in  housing  is  the  answer,  but 
children  who  may  be  subjected  to  lead  poi- 
soning don't  have  time  for  long-term  proj- 
ects." Long-term  projects  must  still  be  ini- 
tiated; but  in  the  meantime  massive  nation- 
wide screening  and  treatment  programs  must 
be  initiated  and  continued  to  prevent  the 
grave  and  irreversible  damage  that  lead  poi- 
soning can  cause  innocent  children. 


MAYNARD  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MAOSACHTTSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Maynard.  a  town  lying  within  the  As- 
sabet  River  Valley  in  central  Massachu- 
setts. Bounded  on  the  north  by  Acton, 
on  the  west  and  southwest  by  Stow,  on 
the  northeast  by  Concord,  and  on  the 
east  and  southeast  by  Sudbury,  this  his- 
torical, industrial  town  is  located  27  miles 
northwest  of  Boston. 

The  town  was  Incorporated  April  19, 
1871,  and  named  in  honor  of  Amory  May- 
nard. Esquire,  a  carpet  maker  from  Marl- 
borough, through  whose  imtlrlng  energy 
and  sagacity  the  industries  of  the  town 
were  developed. 

One  early  Industry  in  ttie  town  was  a 
textile  mill  to  make  yam.  The  mill  was 
later  used  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
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peting.  It  was  bought  by  the  American 
Woolen  Mills  Co.  aroimd  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  expanded  into  the  Assabet 
Mills  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  Other 
early  industries  included  pm^ermllls, 
built  by  William  May  about  1820  and 
later  used  in  the  manufuture  of  wall- 
paper, saw  and  grist  mills,  cider  and  vine- 
gar factories,  mills  for  the  manufacture 
of  spindles  and  other  factory  machinery, 
and  mills  for  the  making  of  blankets  and 
flannels.  The  Assabet  River  proved  im- 
mensely important  for  early  industrial 
development,  sis  the  woolen  mills  were 
dependent  upon  water  for  their  opera- 
tion. 

In  1907,  a  group  of  mill  workers  orga- 
nized the  United  Cooperative  Society,  one 
of  the  most  successful  consumer  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States. 

Following  World  War  II,  Maynard  was 
dealt  a  disastrous  economic  blow  when 
the  American  Woolen  Mill  ceased  (H>era- 
tions.  Two  thousand  jobs  were  directly 
affected  in  the  period  between  1951  and 
1953.  Hundreds  of  secondary  service  jobs 
also  disappeared. 

Today,  however,  Maynard  boasts  of 
many  manufacturers  Including  electronic 
components  and  accessories,  radio  and 
television  receiving  sets,  converted  paper 
and  paperboard  products,  digital  com- 
puters and  integrated  circuits,  stereo 
components,  consoles,  industrial  sound 
instruments,  and  gift  wraM>lng. 

Because  Maynard  has  such  a  small 
land  area  and  a  limited  Industrial  base, 
the  townspeople  must  be  constantly  vigi- 
lant and  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
sound  development  practices. 

In  short,  Maynard  has  learned  what 
most  other  American  communities  are 
just  beginning  to  realize — that  land  is 
not  a  limitless  commodity  and  a  resource 
to  be  squandered. 

Maynard  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  grassroots  democracy  at  its  best. 
Through  good  times  and  bad  the  people 
have  stayed  together — working  at  their 
own  problems. 

The  people  of  Maynard.  who  now 
number  almost  10,000.  have  always  been 
proud  of  the  heritage  and  the  spirit 
which  has  brought  them  together  and 
kept  them  together  despite  many  adver- 
sities over  the  past  100  years. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  town  of 
Maynard  has  been  characterized  by  all 
of  the  New  Entrland  virtues  of  industry, 
frugality,  hospitality,  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
100th  birthday  program  conducted  by 
Maynard  on  Independence  Day,  April  19. 
1971,  and  on  July  4,  1971.  was  a  splendid 
presentation  by  the  Maynard  Commu- 
nity Band — an  organization  which  has 
existed  for  well  over  50  years  and  which 
performs  regularly  for  the  people  of 
Maynard  and  surrounding  towns. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  privilege  to  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  a  community  which  rightfully  has 
pride  in  its  ancestry  and  great  hope  for 
its  future.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  centennial  celebration 
was  the  production  of  a  truly  fascinating 
book  of  234  pages  which  details  all  of 
the  remarkable  history  of  the  migration 
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of  peoples  to  this  lovely  town  In  Massa- 
chusetts where  the  Ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  so  many  people  over  so 
many  decades  have  created  a  community 
which  has  a  very  unique  sense  of  purpose 
and  determination.  With  these  qualities 
Maynard  can  look  optimistically  to  the 
next  100  years. 


WE  NEED  A  MANHATTAN  PROJECT 
FOR  DRUG  CONTROL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NKw  Toax 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  suffering  from  a  scourge 
which  is  corrupting  our  children,  turning 
our  streets,  homes,  and  parks  into  battle- 
grounds, and  clogging  our  jails — ^narcot- 
ics addiction. 

For  much  too  long  now,  we  have  largely 
concentrated  our  energies  on  the  punitive 
£isr>ects  of  the  problem,  jailing  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  this  disease  like  hard- 
ened criminals.  Little  has  been  done  to 
take  the  steam  out  of  drug  traffic  at  its 
source — by  eliminating  its  profitability. 

Recent  U.S.  initiatives  in  prompting 
Turkey  to  end  its  opium  industry,  and 
proposals  by  the  President  and  in  the 
Congress  to  create  an  executive  antidrug 
office  are  steps  in  the  right  direction,  but 
we  must  do  much  more  to  begin  a  true 
national  crusade  to  conquer  drug  abuse. 
Surely  a  country  which  can  set  and  meet 
a  date  to  land  men  on  the  moon  should 
try  to  save  its  young  people  from  the 
drug  blight. 

I  include  in  the  Record  two  excellent 
recent  editorials  dealing  with  the  drug 
problem : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 

July  6,  1971) 

Needed:  Anothxs  "Manhattan"  Project  To 

Solve  Nation's  Drug  Problem 

( By  Jerry  Plnketoteln ) 

Attention:  President  Nixon,  All  Leaders  of 
Government  and  the  Bar. 

During  World  War  n  a  secret  project  whose 
code  name  was  "Manhattan"  tackled  every 
conceivable  angle  so  that  the  United  States 
could  produce  the  atom  bomb.  After  the  war. 
Congress  established  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission whose  sole  function  is  to  study  and 
develop  new  uses  for  the  atom — and  these 
artudlee  have  been  conducted  on  an  all- 
encompassing  basis  by  all  academic  disci- 
plines. 

Similarly,  when  the  United  States  em- 
barked upon  its  space  program,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  was 
set  up  to  oversee  the  program.  It  was  charged 
with  every  aspect  of  the  nation's  program, 
using  not  only  engineers,  but  astronomers 
and  hlstori&na,  manufacturers  and  others 
who  could  contribute  to  every  minute  area 
of  study. 

Drug  abuse  has  long  since  become  a 
scourge  that  threatens  the  national  charac- 
ter and  fabric.  No  segment  of  our  society  Is 
Immune  from  the  impact  of  this  deadly 
plague.  Our  children  at  all  levels  of  school 
have  been  infected.  It  is  the  major  cause 
of  soaring  crime  rates  that  undermine  se- 
curity In  our  homes  and  streets  and  parks. 
It  has  corroded  the  morale  and  discipline  of 
our   armed    forces    in   Vietnam.    It   takes   a 
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huge  toll  out  of  tbe  bualneas  activity  In 
t«rm«  of  abaenteclam  and  poor  employee 
perfoimance.  It  clogs  our  court  calendars. 

It  Is  tragic  that  a  -crisis  of  such  magni- 
tude has  not  •tlmulated  a  national  response 
on  the  level  of  tbe  "Manhattan  Project" 
or  NASA-  If  we  had  recognized  tbe  need  for 
this  approach  three  yean  ago,  or  five  years 
ago,  or  ten  yean  ago,  perhaps  there  might 
not  be  a  drug  problem  today.  If  tbe  becrt 
brains  of  tbe  nation  were  used  to  study  the 
drug  abuse  problem — not  only  chemists,  but 
eduoaitorB,  physicians,  psychologists  and  psy- 
chlatrioCs,  sociologists,  clergy,  attorneys  and 
judges,  legal  enforcement  agents  and  any 
other  conceivable  group  that  could  shed  light 
on  the  subject,  perhaps  today  we  might  know 
whether  marijuana  Is  safe  to  \i»c  or  not,  or 
if  it  leads  to  the  "hard  stuff."  If  the  nation 
had  undertaken  the  massive  response  to  the 
drug  problem  as  It  did  to  the  atom  and  space, 
perhaps  today  there  would  not  be  a  debate 
as  to  whether  or  not  marijuana  should  be 
legalized.  Nothing  leas,  in  our  judgment,  but 
this  massive  undertaking  will  put  an  end  to 
drug  addiction. 

This  same  observation  can  be  applied  to 
methadone  and  other  aspects  of  tbe  drug 
abuse  problem.  Programs  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  addicts  and  education  pro- 
grams to  prevent  addiction  are  inadequately 
financed  and  uncoordinated.  But  more  im- 
portant, we  are  full  of  half-truths  and 
ignorance  in  our  nimble  approaches  to  solv- 
ing tbe  problem. 

What  is  urgently  needed  Is  a  strongly  fi- 
nanced, well-coordinated  mobilization  of  the 
nation's  resources  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  put  an  end  to  this  national 
disaster  and  disgrace.  Such  a  program  should 
accelerate  our  research,  to  telescope  the  work 
which  has  not  been  done  In  the  p»ast  five 
or  ten  years,  so  we  may  save  our  people  and 
our  nation. 

The  United  States  has  attacked  so  many 
difficult  problems — from  polio  to  the  atom 
— and  found  solutions  through  massive  in- 
jections of  money  and  talent.  Drug  abuse 
is  more  of  a  problem  and  should  be  ap- 
proached in  the  same  manner — not  through 
some  piecemeal  program  with  minlscule 
funding.  It  requires  a  broad  scope — from 
legislation  to  treaties  with  other  nations — 
so  no  stone  is  left  unturned. 

The  drug  problem  is  a  challenge  which 
must  t>e  faced  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Drug  and  drug- 
related  oases  jam  the  courts  and  impede  tbe 
legal  profession's  work.  As  civic  and  com- 
munity leaders,  members  of  the  Bar  can 
play  a  decisive  role  in  prodding  into  action 
the  White  House,  Congress.  Governors  and 
Legislatures  to  provide  the  Initiative  and 
financing  needed  to  put  an  end  to  this  ma- 
jor threat  to  our  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  White  House  has  rec- 
ognized the  problem,  and  called  the  nation's 
attention  to  the  dimensions  of  tbe  national 
tragedy,  but  it  has  not  attacked  drug  abuse 
In  depth. 

It  is  equally  stirprlstng  that  no  "Mr. 
Antl-Narcotlos"  has  emerged  like  a  Nader 
In  the  consumer  protection  field. 

The  Ume  Is  long  since  past  for  us  to  talk 
about  drugs,  and  hope  It  will  blow  away.  It 
wont!  It  oould  eventually  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  civilization  we  have  built 
and  come  to  know. 

Leadership  taken  by  the  Bar  in  mobilizing 
our  national  resources  in  this  effort  would 
be  In  the  noblest  traditions  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
New  Priorttixs  on  Drugs 
One  of  the  self-defeating  features  of  U.S. 
efforts  at  control  of  drug  abuse  has  been  an 
emphasis  on  police  methods  aimed  at  con- 
trolling tbe  supply  and  use  of  dangerous 
drugs. 
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There  need  hardly  b«  any  greater  evidence 
submitted  to  show  the  failure  of  this  ap- 
proach than  merely  to  cite  the  dimensions 
of  tbe  drug  problem  that  has  developed  in 
this  country.  Drugs  have  become  tbe  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  people  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  36  In  New  York  City,  for 
example. 

Our  doubts  about  tbe  eSecUveneas  of 
attempts  to  control  supply  makes  us 
skeptical  of  the  importance  of  the  Just- 
announced  U.S.  agreement  with  Turkey,  in 
which  Turkey  has  agreed  to  ban  producUon 
of  tbe  popples  which  provide  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  illegal  heroin.  We  find  it  bard  to 
believe  that  the  crooks  who  make  heroin 
won't  find  some  other  source  of  their  raw 
material. 

We  are,  however,  encouraged  by  signs  that 
government  thinking  on  this  subject  has 
been  changing  since  the  negotiations  with 
Turkey  began.  President  Nixon's  recent 
message  to  Congress  asking  an  expansion  of 
federal  spending  on  tbe  drug  abuse  problem 
suggests  tbat  tbe  U.S.  may  be  swinging 
towards  a  sounder  approach,  very  belatedly. 
It  may  be  swinging  towards  treating  tbe  use 
of  dangerous  "hard"  drugs,  principally 
heroin,  as  a  medical  rather  than  a  police 
problem. 

The  President  said  he  will  give  a  new 
priority  to  tbe  rebabilitaUon  of  drug  addicts 
through  such  programs  as  methadone  main- 
tenance. He  said  the  government  must  "act 
to  destroy  tbe  market  for  drugs,  and  this 
means  the  prevention  of  new  addicts  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  those  who  are  addicted." 
Federal  recognition  of  the  market  aspect 
of  the  drug  problem  Is  welcome.  Studies  of 
tbe  epidemiology  of  drug  abuse  long  ago  dis- 
covered the  syndrome  that  has  led  to  much 
of  our  present  trouble,  but  U.S.  officials  have 
not  responded  to  it 

The  syndrome  is  simply  this:  Addicts  place 
their  need  for  heroin  above  all  else  and  many 
have  progressively  larger  needs,  so  drug 
demand  has  a  solid  underpinning.  As  gov- 
ernment succeeds  through  enforcement 
efforts  in  limiting  the  supply,  tbe  effect  Is  to 
push  the  price  of  the  illicit  dnigs  steadily 
upward.  As  the  price  rises,  the  traffic  in 
the  drug  becomes  more  attractive  to 
criminals  and  criminal  organizations  willing 
to  take  high  risks  and  well  organized  to  avoid 
detection. 

The  rising  price  also  forces  the  addict  Into 
a  life  of  crime,  including  the  recruiting  of 
new  drug  users,  who  soon  become  addicts 
themselves.  Thus  there  is  an  epidemic  of 
rapidly  spreading  hard-drug  use,  rampant 
crime,  and  corruption  of  enforcement  officers. 
The  British  government  long  ago  foresaw 
the  futility  of  an  approach  to  the  problem 
that  depends  so  heavily  on  "prohibition."  It 
has  traditionally  permitted  heroin  addicts  to 
register  with  the  authorities  and  obtain 
enough  drugs  to  malnUln  their  habits  from 
doctors  or  hospitals  at  a  very  low  cost. 

There  have  been  some  problems  with  doc- 
tors abusing  their  responsibilities  under  this 
system,  but  they  have  been  relatively  minor. 
Hard  drugs  and  tbe  associated  crime  problem 
are  relatively  small  worries  in  Britain.  The 
only  conclusion  can  be  that  Britain  has  never 
allowed  Itself  to  become  a  highly  profitable 
market  for  bard  drugs,  unlike  tbe  UjS. 

It  will  no  doubt  take  some  time  to  change 
tbe  thinking  of  agencies  that  have  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  and  failed 
so  miserably.  Experiments  by  private  clinics 
with  substitution  of  legal  methadone  for  il- 
legal heroin  in  New  York  and  Washington — 
thereby  enabling  some  addicts  to  withdraw 
from  the  crime  syndrome — have  sometimes 
gotten  cavalier  treatment,  or  worse,  from  of- 
ficialdom. 

Tbe  President's  proposals  to  take  tbe  prof- 
itability out  of  tbe  drug  traffic  can  hardly 
have  an  immediate  effect.  But  at  least  tbe 
country  now  seems  to  be  moving  In  tbe  right 
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direction.  Tbe  sad  thing  is  that  tbe  whole 
problem  moat  likely  would  not  have  gotten 
out  of  hand  If  more  Intelligence  and  tbe  les- 
sons of  tbe  past  colossal  failure  of  alcohol 
prohibition  bad  been  applied  long  ago  to 
hard  drugs. 


BILDERBERG  CASE:  REPLY  PROM 
U.S.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OF- 
FICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
speech  of  May  24,  1971,  page  16698.  en- 
titled "Secret  Bilderberg  Meeting  and  the 
Logan  Act,"  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
applicability  of  the  Logan  Act  being  vio- 
lated by  a  secret  meeting  between  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  as  well 
as  officials  of  foreign  governments  carry- 
ing on  discussions  which  very  likely  were 
designed  to  Influence  measures  or  con- 
duct of  one  or  more  foreign  governments 
or  officers  or  agents  thereof  in  relation  to 
disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
States  or  an  intent  to  defeat  measures  of 
the  CSovemment  of  the  United  States. 

I,  subsequently,  on  June  1,  inquired  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  their 
opinion  of  the  Bilderberg  meeting  and 
whether  it  constituted  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  the  Logan  Act.  I  specifically  asked 
what  action  was  contemplated  by  the 
U.S.  Attorney  General. 

The  reply,  which  I  received  6  weeks 
later,  confirmed  my  charges  of  the  Logan 
Act  being  violated,  but  denied  any  con- 
templated criminal  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  country  or  its  people  be- 
cause— 

Details  of  discussions,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  reached  have  been  sup- 
pressed from  tbe  public,  and  one  can  only 
speculate  as  to  what  transpired.  The  Depart- 
ment bad  no  coverage  of  this  meeting  and  we 
have  no  information  which  would  justify  re- 
questing tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  conduct  a  criminal  investigation  of  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  presumably  innocent  citizens 

Many  Americans  who  have  grown 
apathetic  by  thinking  that  their  country 
is  protecting  them  and  itself  through  the 
expenditures  of  mass  amounts  of  money 
and  employment  of  trained  intelligence 
people  may  rightfully  be  shocked  to  learn 
that  if  they  expect  any  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Jxistlce  Department  It  is  Incum- 
bent upon  the  citizens  to  Infiltrate  the 
secret  meetings  and  supply  the  data  pro- 
viding specific  allegatlMis  or  specific  in- 
formation indicating  a  violation  of  the 
Logan  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  reply 
from  his  office  followed  by  my  original  re- 
marks of  May  24 : 

House  of  Representatives, 
W^'Shington,  D.C.,  June  I,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitcheli.. 
The  Attorney  General, 
Department  of  Juttice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attornet  General:  In  remarks 
to  tbe  House  of  Representatives  on  May  34, 
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1971, 1  polnt«d  out  wh*t  ■ppered  to  me  aa  a 
poalbl*  TloUtlon  of  th»  Logan  Act. 

I  am  refaiTlng  to  the  reeant  aaeret  BUder- 
bcrgar  maetlng  brid  at  Woodatock,  Vermont, 
AprU  23-M. 

t  endoae  a  copy  of  the  text  of  my  remarks 
entitled,  "Secret  BUderberger  Meeting  and 
tbe  Logan  Act",  as  mm  as  the  texts  of  other 
statements  of  mine  about  the  BUderbergers. 

It  see  mi  to  me  that  a  scrutiny  of  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  three  day  meeting  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  detemlne  If  there 
was  "an  Intent  to  Influence  the  measures  or 
conduct  of  any  foreign  government  or  any 
offlcer  or  agent  thereof  In  relation  to  any 
disputes  or  controversies  with  the  United 
States."  or  If  there  was  "an  Intent  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  the  government  of  the 
nmted  states  " 

I  wovild  appreciate  hearing  your  opinion 
of  my  analysis  of   this  matter  and  of  any 
aoUon  you  may  contemplate  taking. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  R.  Rabxck, 
Member  of  Congress. 

OKPAjmtxm  OF  JTrsna, 
Washington,  DJC..  July  13,  1971. 
Hon.  JORIT  R.  Rabxcx. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

DcAK  CoNCxaasifAN  Raiick:  I  have  yoiir 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  dated  June  1. 
1971.  concerning  the  possible  applicability 
of  the  Logvi  Act  to  the  activities  of  Ameri- 
can cltlsens  who  participated  In  the  Bllder- 
berg  meeting  at  Woodstock.  Vermont  In 
Aprtl,  1971. 

In  your  remarks  In  the  Congreesloaal  Rec- 
ord of  Uay  24.  1971,  you  correctly  noted  the 
elements  of  a  violation  of  the  Logan  Act. 
Tou  further  noted  that  there  were  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  weU  as  officials  of 
foreign  governments  In  attendance.  You  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  one 
or  more  of  those  citizens  In  attendance  did 
carry  on  correspondence  or  intercourse  with 
one  or  more  officers  of  foreign  governments 
and  that  It  was  very  likely  that  there  was 
an  Intend  to  Influence  measures  or  conduct 
of  one  or  more  foreign  governments  or  offi- 
cers CH*  agents  thereof  In  relation  to  disputes 
or  controiwsiee  with  the  United  States  or 
an  Intent  to  defeat  measures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

However,  you  also  pointed  out  that  all  the 
details  of  the  discussions,  oonclusloos.  and 
recommendations  reached  have  been  sup- 
pressed from  the  public,  and  one  can  only 
speculate  a*  to  what  transpired.  The  Depart- 
ment bad  no  coverage  of  this  meeting  and 
we  have  no  information  which  would  Justify 
requesting  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  cooduot  a  criminal  investigation  of 
the  activities  of  presumably  Innocent  citi- 


Of  oourse,  we  would  consider  requesting 
an  appropriate  Investigation  in  any  case  In 
which  we  might  r«celve  a  speclQc  allegation 
or  specific  Information  indicating  a  violation 
of  the  Logan  Aot. 

Stnoerely. 

ROBBrr  C.   liAKDIAtf. 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Internal  Security  Division. 

Sacarr  Bcjinsnus  Mesttnc  and  thx 
Logan  Act 

BCr.  Rauck.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  re- 
marks— see  CoNcsKssiOMAi,  Rbookd  13688- 
13891  of  l«ay  S.  1971,  entitled  "Bilderberg's 
Woodstock  Meeting";  and  14189-14195  of  May 
10.  1971,  entlUed  "U.S.  DoDar  CMsls — A 
Dividend  of  IntemaUonaliam" — I  raised  sev- 
eral questions  about  the  secrecy  of  the  BUder- 
berg  meetings  and  the  possible  consequenoes 
of  such  secrecy. 

Since  all  the  details  of  the  discussioas,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  reached  have 
been  suppressed  from   the  public,  one  can 
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only  speculate  aa  to  what  ttmoBptnA.  rvOow- 
ing  their  meeting,  the  BUdibsigw  re- 
turned to  tliair  raspecUT*  oonntHas  with 
the  ordinary  oltlaeaa  unlnforxaed  aa  to  tbetr 
goals  and  plana. 

Secret  dlscoattons  are  no«  In  ke^>lng  with 
Western  p<Altlcal  tnuUtlon  of  "open  coven- 
ants openly  arrived  at"  OrUnary  dtlaena 
are  alarmed  when  influential  nten  meet  pri- 
vately to  solve  world  problems,  aspeeUlly 
when  the  membership  lists  are  ov«whelm- 
ingly  oompoaed  of  intemaUonal  Socialists, 
businessmen,  and  flnanders. 

The  cause  and  effect  method  can  be  used 
to  arrive  at  the  latest  intentions  of  the  BU- 
derbergers. Following  the  first  Bilderberg 
meeting  held  in  the  United  States  in  1967 
came  the  announcement  that  French  gold 
and  sliver  reserves  had  dropped  more  than 
60  percent  in  the  previous  year  and  of  the 
partial  withdrawal  of  French  gold  balances 
in  the  Umted  States.  Within  a  few  days  fol- 
lowing the  recent  Bilderberg  meeting  of 
AprU  23-38  in  Woodstock.  Vt..  came  the  re- 
cent US.  dollar  crisis  In  Burope.  The  BUder- 
bergers' decisions  are  highly  suspect  of  ma- 
nipulating gold  and  mtematlonal  currendee. 

Could  the  secrecy  of  the  Bilderberg  meet- 
ings be  because  of  the  Logan  Act  which  pro- 
hibits unauthorized  contacts  between  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  offlcer  or 
agent  of  a  foreign  government? 

As  amended  and  enacted  Into  positive  law 
on  June  25.  1948.  as  18  U.S  C.  963,  the  Logan 
Act  provides: 

"I  953.  Private  correspondence  u>ith  foreign 
governments 

"Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wher- 
ever he  may  be.  who,  without  authority  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly  com- 
mences  or  carrlw  on  any  correspondence  or 
Intercourse  with  any  foreign  government  or 
any  offlcer  or  agent  thereof,  with  intent  to 
influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  of  any  offlcer  or  agent 
thereof.  In  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  or  to  de- 
feat the  measures  of  the  United  States,  ahall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years  or  both. 

"This  section  shall  not  abridge  the  right  of 
a  citizen  to  apply,  himself  or  his  agent,  to 
any  foreign  government  or  the  agenta  thereof 
for  redress  of  any  Injury  which  he  may  have 
sustained  from  such  government  or  any  of 
lU  agenta  or  subjecta.  June  26,  1948,  c.  645, 
62  Stat.  744." 

The  elements  of  a  crime  under  the  Logan 
Act  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  actions  forbidden  to  U.S.  clUzens 
are: 

"(a)  Without  the  permission  or  authority 
of  the  Government; 

■(b)   DlrecUy  or  indirectly; 

"(c)  To  conunence  or  carry  on  any  verbal 
or  written  correspondence  or  Intercourse  with 
any  foreign  Government  or  any  offlcer  or 
agent  thereof. 

"Or— 

"(d)  To  counsel,  advise  or  assist  In  any 
'such  correspondence,'  I.e.,  In  any  verbal  or 
written  correspondence  by  a  U.S.  citizen  with 
any  foreign  Government  or  offlcer  or  agent 
thereof; 

"(e)  With  an  intent  to  Influence  the  meas- 
ures or  conduct  of  any  foreign  Government 
or  any  offlcer  or  agent  thereof  in  relation 
to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with  the 
United  States. 

•Or— 

"(f)  With  an  Intent  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States." 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  membership  list 
of  the  recently  held  Bilderberg  meeting  there 
were  citizens  of  the  United  States  aa  weU  as 
offldals  of  foreign  govemmenta  In  attend- 
ance. Since  no  c^cial  announcement  was 
made  of  this  meeting  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  can  only  assume  that  the  meeting 
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was  not  authorlMd  by  the  UB.  Government. 
Slnoe  the  meeting  at  the  Lauranoe  Rocke- 
feUer  Woodstock  Inn  lasted  3  days,  it  U  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  one  or  more  of  those  dtl- 
sens  of  the  United  States  In  attMulance  did 
carry  on  "oorreqx>ndence  or  interoourae" 
with  one  or  more  officers  of  foreign  govern- 
menta  present.  Since  the  two  pointo  dis- 
cussed as  announced  by  Prinoe  Bemhard  of 
the  Netherlands  were,  flrst,  "the  contribu- 
tion of  business  in  dealing  with  current 
problems  of  social  instability,"  and,  second, 
"the  possibility  of  a  change  of  the  American 
role  in  the  world  and  Ito  consequence."  it  Is 
very  likely  that  there  was  an  Intent  to  In- 
fluenoe  measures  or  conduct  of  one  or  ntore 
foreign  govemmenta  or  officers  or  agenta 
thereof  In  relation  to  disputes  or  contro- 
versies with  the  United  States  or  an  Intent 
to  defeat  measures  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — especially  when  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  Bilderberg  meeting 
there  occurred  a  rejection  of  U.S.  dollars  by 
four  of  the  govemmenta  whoee  officers  were 
In  attendance  at  the  Bilderberg  meeting. 
Additionally  the  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  whose  defense  minister  was  present, 
now  Is  In  Moscow  carrying  on  defense  agree- 
menta  with  the  Sovleta  against  the  United 
States. 

So.  It  scans  platislble  that  one  or  more  of 
the  U.S.  citizens  present  at  the  recent  secret 
Bilderberg  meeting  could  very  well  have 
committed  a  criminal  offense  under  the 
Logan  Act.  Could  this  be  the  reason  for  the 
veiled  secrecy? 


BIG  BUS  BILL 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENQEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier,  the  big  bus  bill, 
H.R.  4354,  has  now  been  oflQclally  re- 
ported to  the  House.  Upon  reading  the 
report.  I  was  surprised  at  the  extreme 
efforts  made  by  the  majority  in  the  re- 
port to  disassociate  the  big  bus  bill  from 
the  big  truck  biU.  The  majority  states: 
It  (the  bus  bill)  In  no  way  Is  related  to 
the  question  of  length  or  weight  nor  is  It  )n 
any  way  related  to  the  question  of  trucks. 

At  one  other  point  in  the  report,  they 
state: 

Last  year,  the  big  bus  bill  was  heard  con- 
currently with  leglslaUon  Involving  the  size 
(length  and  width)  and  welghta  of  trucks. 
The  two  should  not  be  confused  or  related  in 
consideration  of  H.R.  4354  as  reported. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  the 
big  bus  bill  "simply"  permita  buses  6  in- 
ches wider  to  travel  on  our  interstate  sys- 
tem. My  colleagues  in  the  majority  must 
be  somewhat  naive  if  they  see  no  rela- 
tionship between  bigger  buses,  and  bigger 
and  heavier  trucks. 

If  a  bus  6  inches  wider  is  suflQclently 
safe  to  be  operated  on  our  highways, 
how  can  you  say  that  trucks  6  inches 
wider  are  any  less  safe?  And.  what  is 
the  point  in  making  trucks  6  inches  wider 
unless  you  permit  them  to  carry  a  heavier 
load?  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  a 
big  truck  bill  is  foUowlng  behind  this 
bill  as  certainly  as  night  follows  day. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  those  big- 
ger and  heavier  trucks  on  our  highways, 
the  following  clipping  frran  the  Chicago 
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Sun-Times  for  July  12,  1971,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

EXPRKSSWAT   RXPAIBS  OoT  TOT7  DoWN?   Bl^ME 
TaOCKS 

(By  Fletcher  Wilson) 

If  reconstruction  work  on  the  Kennedy 
and  Dan  Ryan  expressways  Is  giving  you 
headaches,  blame  the  30,000  trucks  that  use 
these  highways  dally,  the  state's  chief  .high- 
way engineer  said  Sunday. 

Richard  H.  Qolterman  said  the  rlghthand 
local  lanes  which  the  trucks  are  required  to 
use  wore  out  on  the  Ryan  while  the  express 
lanes  remained  In  good  shape.  The  Ryan  re- 
construction Is  on  the  local  lanes. 

"Trucks  appeared  In  greater  volume  and 
with  heavier  welghta  on  the  Ryan  than 
was  anticipated  by  the  designers,"  Oolter- 
man  said.  "This  was  Instrumental  In  break- 
ing up  the  local  lanes  In  advance  of  their 
time." 

State  highway  engineers  believe  trucks  also 
were  largely  responsible  for  danuiglng  the 
Kennedy  pavement  to  the  extent  that  It 
needs  resurfacing.  But  they  iMse  their  case 
against  trucks  on  the  more  conspicuous  evi- 
dence in  the  Ryan  local  lanes. 

The  Kennedy  was  fully  opened  in  Novem- 
ber. 1960.  The  Ryan  was  completed  In  De- 
cember. 1962. 

When  plans  for  the  Ryan  were  put  on 
paper  In  1957.  designers  predicted  that  less 
than  160,000  vehicles  would  be  using  the 
highway  dally  in  1971  and  less  than  200,000 
dally  In  1976. 

The  volume  passed  180,000  In  1963  and  has 
gone  to  220.000  now. 

Oolterman  said  trucks  appeared  In  greater 
volume  than  designers  foresaw.  Designs  were 
based  on  the  expectation  that  75  p>er  cent  of 
the  traffic  would  be  passenger  vehicles  and 
25  per  cent  trucks.  The  1971  ratio  has  been 
55  per  cent  passenger  vehicles  to  46  per  cent 
trucks. 

Still  more  significant,  Golterman  said.  Is 
that  ptlanners  estimated  that  55  per  cent  of 
the  trucks  would  be  light  single-axle  ve- 
hicles and  45  per  cent  would  be  multiple- 
axle  pavement  crushers. 

The  actual  ratio  Is  45  per  cent  single-axles 
to  55  per  cent  multiple. 

"These  continuous  heavy  truck  loadings." 
Golterman  said,  "made  necessary  the  re- 
placement of  the  old  concrete  pavement  with 
stronger  and  thicker  concrete." 

HOT    WXATHXR    VICTIM 

The  old  pavement  being  broken  up  Is 
eight  Inches  thick.  It  will  be  replaced  with 
10  Inches. 

Oolterman  conceded  another  engineering 
goof.  The  continuous  pavement  laid  in  the 
Ryan  was  supposed  to  resist  hot  weather 
blowups.  It  did  not. 

Another  type  of  construction  used  on  the 
Elsenhower  Expressway  was  free  of  summer 
troubles.  That  type  will  be  used  In  the  Ryan 
construction.  It  places  expansion  devices  the 
engineers  call  dams  at  frequent  Intervals. 

The  816.743,472  Job  of  rebuilding  the  Ryeui 
and  resurfacing  the  Kennedy  with  three 
inches  of  asphalt  Is  the  largest  single  express- 
way rehabilitation  project  the  state  has  bad 
so  far. 

20-25  year  lifespan? 

The  Ryan  work  Is  being  done  by  the 
Brlghton-Krug  Construction  Corp.  on  a  bid 
of  86,473,744  and  the  Kennedy  by  the  Arcole- 
Mldwest  c;orp.  on  a  bid  of  89,482,003  In  ad- 
dition J.  L.  Manta  Inc.  was  given  a  8787,724 
painting  contract. 

Highway  experience  over  the  nation  has 
led  to  a  rule  of  thumb  that  properly  laid 
pavement  can  be  expected  to  last  10  to  15 
years  when  subjected  to  the  conditions  for 
which  It  was  designed. 

Oolterman  said  the  new  pavement  on  the 
Ryan  should  last  20  to  25  years.  He  said  this 
estimate  should  be  sound  If  present  truck 
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weight  limitations  are  retained.  He  said  traf- 
fic volume  cannot  go  higher  because  no  more 
vehicles  can  be  squeezed  on  the  highway. 

Some  surface  disintegration  will  come,  he 
conceded,  from  the  winter  freeze-thaw  cycle 
and  from  salting. 

Oolterman  said  the  decision  was  made  to 
tie  up  both  the  Kennedy  and  the  Ryan  at  the 
same  time  because  this  would  minimize  the 
length  of  time  motorlsta  are  dlscomfltted. 
Splitting  the  jobs,  he  explained,  would  bring 
two  summers  of  tleups  instead  of  one. 

This  way  it  Is  all  supposed  to  be  over  by 
Oct.  22.  Contractors  will  be  given  bonuses 
for  finishing  early  but  must  pay  penalties  for 
going  beyond  the  deadline  unless  the  delay 
can  be  attributed  to  an  act  of  Ood,  such  as 
bad  weather. 


THE  WALTER   COIAJNS  CASE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a  case 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  dual  evils 
of  military  conscription  and  pervasive 
racism  in  this  country.  The  Walter 
Collins  case  shows  us  how  these  evils 
interact  to  bring  compounded  injustice 
to  our  citizens. 

Walter  Collins  is  a  young  black  man 
now  serving  a  sentence  In  prison  for  re- 
fusing induction  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
While  he  is  ardently  and  conscientiously 
opposed  to  the  war  and  the  draft  gen- 
erally, he  protested  his  own  induction 
specifically  because  he  was  classified  and 
ordered  for  induction  by  an  all-white 
local  board  which  did  not  represent  his 
community. 

As  I  have  said  here  many  times,  the 
draft  is  by  its  nature  unfair  but  it  is 
especially  unfair  to  blacks  who  are  some- 
times unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of 
draft  resistance,  who  lack  the  funds  for 
long  court  battles,  and  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  jobs  and  education  which 
would  give  them  deferments. 

Even  If  a  black  man  can  surmount 
these  obstacles,  he  may  then  be  subject 
to  the  whims  of  a  local  board  made 
up  exclusively  of  his  bigoted  white 
neighbors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
case  and  to  join  me  in  protesting  in 
Walter  Collins'  behalf: 

Protest  the  Jaiunc  or  Walter  Collins  and 
THE  SrrtJATiON  of  Black  Draft  Resisters 
Walter  Collins,  26-year-old  activist  In  the 
black  liberation  movement,  was  arrested  No- 
vember 27,  1970,  to  start  serving  a  five-year 
sentence  for  refusing  to  be  drafted. 

The  arrest  came  Just  11  days  after  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  refused  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal of  his  sentence — even  though  his  law- 
yers were  preparing  a  petition  for  reconsider- 
ation by  the  high  court,  which  they  had  25 
days  to  file.  Federal  marshals  came  to  Col- 
Uns's  home  In  New  Orleans,  handcuffed  hUn, 
and  refused  to  allow  him  even  time  to  get  a 
coat  or  a  toothbrush.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Collins,  a  nationally  prominent  leader 
In  peace  and  liberation  movementa,  correctly 
called  It  "gestapo  tactics."  The  normal  pro- 
cedure of  arrest  when  an  appeal  Is  denied, 
especially  In  the  case  of  white  defendants.  Is 
to  allow  the  person  time  to  take  care  of  per- 
sonal affairs  and  surrender. 
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The  issue  In  Collins 's  case  Is  whether  all- 
white  draft  boards,  made  up  of  people  who 
live  outalde  the  areas  where  black  people  live, 
have  a  right  to  draft  black  men  to  die  on  for- 
elg:n  battlefields  for  a  system  that  has  con- 
tlnueilly  oppressed  them  at  home. 

Colllns's  situation  is  similar  to  that  of 
thousands  of  young  black  men  across  the 
country — for  draft  boards  like  his  are  operat- 
ing everywhere.  The  only  unusual  thing 
about  his  case  Is  that  Collins  had  been  or- 
ganizing throughout  the  South  and  the 
country  against  racism,  war,  and  the  draft 
At  the  time  he  was  arrested,  he  was  sched- 
uled to  speak  In  the  following  two  weeks  at 
colleges  and  high  schools  throughout  Lou- 
isiana and  to  lead  a  national  conference  of 
black  draft  counsellors  in  Chicago  in  early 
December.  The  government  wanted  him  shut 
up  quickly. 

We  ask  you  to  Join  us  in  protesting  Col- 
llns's imprisonment — and  through  this  pro- 
test the  oppression  of  all  black  men  under  the 
draft  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  must  face 
this  issue — and  so  must  all  of  white  Amer- 
ica. 

A  petition  for  reconsideration  of  the  Col- 
lins case  was  filed  In  the  Supreme  Cotirt  on 
December  10.  On  January  11.  1971,  the  Court 
gave  Ite  final  refiisal  to  consider  the  appeal. 
Collins  Is  now  in  federal  prison  in  Tezar- 
kana,  Tex.  Details  on  this  case  and  the  is- 
sue— and  what  you  can  do  about  It — are 
outlined  below. 

WHO  COLLJNS  IS 

Collins  has  been  active  in  clvll-rlghta 
movementa  since  he  was  in  high  school  and 
took  part  In  the  sit-ins  of  the  early  1960'8. 
He  wcM-ked  on  voter-registration  drives  in 
the  Deep  South,  and  In  1966  he  started  orga- 
nizing opposition  to  the  Vietnam  War  in 
the  New  Orleans  black  community. 

For  the  last  two  years,  he  has  worked  on 
the  staff  of  SCEF.  a  Southwlde  organization 
that  is  building  coalitions  between  black 
people  and  poor  and  working-class  white 
Southerners.  Along  with  young  white  orga- 
nizers, he  has  been  working  to  build  such 
coalitions  in  Laurel.  Miss.,  and  elsewhere  In 
the   Deep   South. 

He  Is  also  Southern  regional  director  for 
the  National  Association  of  Black  Students 
(NABS)  and  h&s  been  setting  up  a  Southern 
regional  office  for  the  Central  Committee 
for  Conscientious  Objectors  and  organizing 
a  network  of  black  draft  counselors  through- 
out the  South. 

THE  COLLINS  DRAFT  CASX 

Collins  lost  his  student  deferment  In  1966, 
soon  after  he  began  organizing  ag&lnst  the 
Vietnam  War.  He  was  classified  1-A  by  an 
all-white  draft  board — although  two-thirds 
of  the  people  In  the  area  It  served  were  black. 
Only  one  of  the  board  members  lived  In  that 
area.  The  chairman  of  the  board  lived  In  a 
different  county.  All  this  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  draft  law. 

He  was  given  the  wrong  Information  when 
he  tried  to  apply  for  conscientious-objector 
status.  Twice,  when  he  reported  for  induc- 
tion and  passed  out  anti-war  literature,  he 
was  sent  home.  Collins  was  finally  indicted 
on  six  counta  of  refusing  induction — and  con- 
victed of  five.  He  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
on  each  charge,  to  be  served  concurrently — 
and  fined  82,000. 

Colllns's  appeal  Is  based  on  the  illegal 
make-up  of  his  draft  board.  His  lawyers  con- 
tend that  If  he  was  not  represented  on  the 
board,  he  shoula  not  have  to  obey  ite  orders. 
The  government  says  It  doesn't  matter  If  the 
board  failed  to  comply  with  the  draft  law — 
It  Is  a  "de  facto"  boari.  Now.  government 
spokesmen  are  also  claiming  that  "a 
quorum"  of  the  board  members  were  legally 
eligible  to  serve  on  the  board,  and  therefore 
It  was  not  a  lawless  board. 

"There  should  be  only  one  law  for  the  gov- 
ernors and  the  governed,"  says  Robert  Sedler- 
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one  of  ColUns'a  lawyer*.  "A  drmft  bocxd  not 
constituted  in  acoordanoe  with  the  atatute 
and  regulatlona  la  a  'lawleaa  board'  without 
the  power  to  dasaify  at  all,  or  to  lasue  valid 
orders  to  report  for  Induction." 

Sedler  also  noted  that  the  federal  courts 
In  New  Orleans  were  Inconsistent  In  their 
rulings.  L«st  AprU  34,  the  U.S.  District  Court 
In  that  city  freed  Oacar  K.  Clinton,  a  white 
man,  on  a  draft  charge  because  only  two 
mentbera  of  his  draft  board  were  residents 
of  the  area  It  serTed.  Three  days  later,  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  Orleans 
upheld  CoUlns's  five-year  aentence — although 
only  one  member  of  hla  board  lived  In  the 
area  It  served. 

Sedler  also  aaked  the  high  court  why  black 
people  abould  be  expected  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  when  they  are  not  allowed  to 
serve  on  draft  boarda — why  they  are  ex- 
pected to  "accept  decisions  affecting  their 
very  lives  that  are  made  by  whites."  but 
whites  are  not  expected  to  accept  decisions 
affecting  their  lives  made  by  blacks. 

The  attorney  suggests  that  this  may  ex- 
plain why  22  per  cent  of  the  Americans  killed 
and  wounded  in  Indochina  are  black,  al- 
though black  people  are  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  population.  "These  questions." 
Sedler  said  In  a  brief  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
"relate  to  the  very  legitimacy  of  a  system  by 
which  young  Negro  men  are  aaked  to  give  up 
their  lives  for  their  country.  .  .  .  They  call 
into  issue  the  prejudice  and  racism  that  are 
part  of  American  society  today." 

THB    SPCCIAI.    OPP&KSSION    OF    BLACK    RJESISTKRS 

Collins  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  youtig 
black  men  who  have  been  victimized  by 
unfair  and  illegal  administration  of  the  draft 
law.  He  Is  only  one  of  many  who  have  been 
refused  a  hearing  in  the  higher  courts.  No- 
where Is  the  double  standard  of  Justice  in 
this  country — one  standard  for  whites  and 
one  for  blacks — more  evident  than  in  the  ap- 
plication ot  the  draft  law. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  rights  ot  draft 
reslsters  under  the  law  have  been  widening — 
because  of  pressure  from  the  peace  move- 
ment. A  number  of  Important  oases  have 
been  won  and  prison  sentences  set  aside. 
But  these  were  almost  entirely  in  the  cases 
of  white  men.  Since  1066,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  38  cases  Involving  the 
rights  of  draft  reslsters.  Twenty-four  of  these 
were  won  and  four  were  lost  by  the  young 
men  Involved.  But  only  three  of  those  whose 
cases  were  accepted  for  review  were  black. 
Two  of  these  were  among  the  four  cases  that 
were  lost. 

Meantime,  other  black  draft  retdstera  have 
had  their  appeals  rejected  or  have  been  un- 
able to  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  They  are 
now  in  prison  or  on  the  way,  or  In  exile  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  convinced  that  they 
can  get  no  Justice  In  the  U.S.A. 

Among  those  refused  a  Supreme  Court 
review  are  Fred  Brooks,  a  leader  of  the  black 
student  movement  in  Nashville,  and  Mike 
Simmons,  SNCC  leader  who  not  only  refused 
induction  but  took  part  In  one  of  the  first 
induction-center  demonstrations — In  At- 
lanta in  1966;  and  thus  far  the  Court  has 
avoided  bearing  the  central  Issues  in  the  case 
of  Cleve  Sellers,  a  founder  and  leadw  of 
SNCC. 

Especially  singled  out  for  long  sentences 
under  the  draft  law  are  young  black  men 
who  are  active  In  protest  movements — In 
other  words,  those  who  are  actively  trying  to 
change  the  system  that  oppresses  them. 
Meantime,  thousands  of  other  black  men  who 
might  have  refused  the  draft  have  been  con- 
vinced from  the  beginning  that  it  is  useless 
or  they  lack  the  reaouroes  to  dmUes  a  major 
fight.  So  they  have  simply  gone  into  the 
army — or  disappeared. 

As  we  protest  the  Imprisonment  of  Walter 
Collins,  we  are  fighting  for  the  rights  of  all 
theae  men.  As  we  call  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  public  to  the  way 
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the  draft  system  operated  in  Collins'  case, 
it  becomes  clear  what  this  system  is  doing 
to  all  black  men.  If  we  can  win  Collins' 
case.  It  can  crack  open  the  entire  draft  sys- 
tem as  it  relates  to  blacks.  And  as  It  cracks 
open  for  blacks,  it  will  crack  <^>en  for  more 
whites,  too — for  the  same  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation also  operates  against  poor  white  men. 
who  are  also  usually  drafted  by  boards  whoae 
members  live  outside  their  areaa. 

The  draft  system,  like  everything  elae  in 
this  country.  Is  blatantly  racist.  Ultimately 
racism  always  means  murder — and  nowhere 
Is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  draft,  where 
the  results  are  that  young  men  are  sent  to 
their  deaths.  White  America  must  tear  the 
blinders  off  its  eyes  and  look  at  this  situa- 
tion— and  do  what  Is  necessary  to  change 
It. 

THX    PBOTKST    UOTTtm 

On  December  10,  representatives  of  black 
liberation,  human  rights,  and  peace  orga- 
nizations met  In  Washington  to  present  the 
issue  of  the  Collins  case  to  government  of- 
dclals.  Included  were  leaders  erf  the  National 
Committee  of  Black  Churchmen,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Black  Students.  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  SCEP. 
Republic  of  New  Africa,  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Preedooa,  and 
several  other  groups. 

They  visited  the  Justice  Department,  Se- 
lective Service  headquarters,  and  the  White 
House,  where  they  presented  amnesty  peti- 
tions signed  by  12,000  people  across  the 
country.  Three  white  draft  reslsters  who 
recently  won  their  cases  in  landmark  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  submitted  an 
amicus  brief  to  that  court,  urging  that 
the  Collins  case  be  reviewed.  The  three — 
David  Outknecbt.  Joseph  Mulloy,  and  Elliott 
Welsh — tcrid  the  Court:  "Our  victories  in  the 
tAce  of  black  defeats  contradict  everything 
we  are  trying  to  make  our  lives  stand  for." 

On  the  same  day,  in  Colllns's  home  town 
of  New  Orleans,  a  delegation  presented  the 
n.S.  district  attorney  with  amnesty  pettticcis 
signed  by  SJOO  persons  in  that  city.  Other 
concerned  citizens  visited  their  local  U.S. 
district  attorneys  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; some  called  on  their  congressmen  for' 
an  Investigation  of  the  racist  nature  of  the 
draft  system.  Amnesty  International,  based 
In  England,  began  circulating  petitions  for 
amnesty  for  Collins  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  wake  of  these  protests,  the  Supreme 
Court  announced  that  it  would  hear  the 
draft  appeal  of  heavyweight  champion  Mu- 
banuned  All — after  previously  rejecting  it. 
In  a  letter  from  prison,  Collins  remarked: 
"I'm  sure  that  quite  a  few  people  will  see 
the  court's  action  as  a  concession  to  black 
draft  reslsters.  Par  from  that.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  the  charge  of  racism  and 
the  onus  of  genocide  in  the  court's  abetting 
of  the  discriminatory  and  illegal  drafting 
of  black  men  by  racist,  incompetent  draft 
boards." 
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CROWDED  JAILS  IMPERIL 
JUSTICE 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  n.i.iNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Supe- 
rior Court  has  recently  reminded  us  that 
our  attempts  at  strengthening  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  are  a  long  way  from 
showing  results  we  can  be  proud  of. 

As  Judge  Greene  warned  in  testimony 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee,  we  have 
increased  rather  than  decreased  the  pres- 
sure on  the  system  by  reforming  only 


half  of  it.  Our  efforts  have  been  so  lop- 
sided in  favor  of  the  police  and  the  prose- 
cutor that  the  courts  tmd  the  jails  are 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  number  of 
arrests  and  convictions  being  obtained. 

It  is  admirable  to  catch  and  convict 
criminals,  but  not  if  the  result  is  self- 
defeating.  At  present  our  jails  and  prisons 
are  so  overcrowded  and  imderfinanced 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  rehabilitate  the 
people  who  are  sent  there.  Since  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
sent  to  jail  are  at  some  later  point  re- 
leased back  into  society,  it  is  suicidal 
for  us  not  to  do  something  while  they  are 
in  custody  to  try  to  insure  that  they  will 
not  commit  further  crime  after  being 
released.  Yet  at  present,  we  spend  85  per- 
cent of  each  corrections  dollar  on  mere 
custody,  and  only  15  percent  on  correct- 
ing criminals. 

Conditions  have  become  so  desperately 
degrading  at  some  institutions  that 
judges  are  refusing  to  send  convicted 
criminals  to  them.  In  two  recent  cases, 
conditions  in  State  prisons  have  been 
held  to  constitute  cruel  and  unusual  pim- 
ishment  in  contravention  of  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Yet  still  we  neglect  our  correctional  in- 
stitutions at  every  budgetary  turn.  The 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  passed  last 
session  provided  generous  assistance  to 
the  courts  and  the  police  and  the  prosecu- 
tors, but  precious  littJe  for  the  institu- 
tions which  must  deal  with  the  people 
who  are  caught  and  convicted.  More  re- 
cently, the  House  voted  to  shortchange 
the  jails  and  prisons  once  again  when  it 
cut  funds  from  the  Justice  Depautment 
appropriation  earmarked  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  rejected  an  amendment  which 
proposed  to  reinstate  the  requested  funds. 

We  are  creating  an  explosive  situation 
by  our  uneven  treatment  of  the  criminal 
.lustlce  system.  We  would  do  well  to  heed 
Judge  Greene's  warning,  as  reporting  in 
the  following  article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  17,  1971  ] 

Ckowdkd  JuLa  iMPxxn,  Joa-ncx.  Obeenb 

Wabns 

(By  Martha  Angle) 

Chief  Judge  Harold  Greene  of  the  D.C.  Su- 
perior Court  warned  today  that  the  District's 
entire  criminal  Justice  system  may  face  "a 
crisis  of  the  greatest  magnitude"  due  to  in- 
adequate correctional  facilities. 

The  warning  came  at  a  Senate  District 
Committee  hearing  focusing  upon  the  im- 
pact that  last  year's  landmark  D.C.  Court  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedures  Act  has  had 
on  the  correctional  systems  here. 

Moments  earlier,  Asst.  U.S.  Atty.  Luke 
Moore  told  the  senators  that  felony  indict- 
ments in  the  District  will  be  double  last 
year's  figure  as  a  result  of  the  new  law.  and 
that  conviction  rates  are  up  to  about  92  per- 
cent. 

Bxxs  "GXAVK  caxsxs" 

Oreene  said  that  if  faculties  are  not  avail- 
able to  receive  all  those  being  convicted  as  a 
result  of  court  reform  and  stifler  criminal 
laws,  "we  are  going  to  have  a  grave  crisis." 

Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  m,  D-ni.,  con- 
ducting the  two-day  hearings,  was  clearly 
disturbed  by  the  testimony. 

"If  one  thing  baa  been  made  evident  by 
theae  hearings,"  he  said,  "it  la  that  thoe 
simply  are  not  enough  facUitiea  within  the 
Department    of   Corrections   for    the    incar- 
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ceratlon   of  all   those   who   are   being   con- 
victed." 

ALTXXNATTVZS    SOTJCHT 

Stevenson  said  that  "we  must  find  alter- 
natives to  Incarceration"  if  the  system  is 
not  to  break  down.  He  suggested  that  judges 
could  place  more  convicted  offenders  on  pro- 
bation with  proper  supervision. 

But  Greene  replied  that  more  use  of  pro- 
bation was  "not  the  purpose"  of  last  year's 
tough  anti-crime  legislation,  "which  lays 
heavy  emphasis  on  incarceration." 

Blair  Ewing,  director  of  the  mayor's  office 
of  criminal  justice  plans  and  analysis,  told 
the  committee  the  Corrections  Department 
was  neglected  in  last  year's  crime  bill. 

rocos   or   atixntioi* 

"The  police,  the  prosecutors,  the  public 
defenders  and  the  courts  all  received  the  at- 
tention they  so  urgently  needed. 

"Corrections  did  not,"  Ewlng  testified. 

The  new  law  went  into  effect  on  Feb.  1. 
Moore  said  that  by  Feb.  1.  1972,  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  expects  to  have  obtained  a 
total  of  4.000  felony  indictments,  "a  100 
percent  increase  in  one  year." 

"SIOKIPCANT    IMPACT" 

"This  will  obviously  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  other  components  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  particularly  corrections," 
Moore  said. 

Defendants  are  being  given  speedier  trials 
and  longer  sentences  as  a  result  of  the  new 
law,  he  said. 

In  addition,  Moore  said  the  conviction  rate 
in  felony  cases — including  guilty  pleas — of 
about  92  percent,  compares  with  85  percent 
when  all  such  cases  were  prosecuted  In  U.S. 
District  Court.  The  Superior  Court  now  han- 
dles about  half  the  felony  indictments  in 
the  District,  he  said. 

aXASONS     T7NCLKAS 

Moore  said  he  Is  "not  sure  at  this  time" 
why  the  conviction  rate  is  higher  in  the  wake 
of  the  Court  Reform  Act. 

"We  don't  know  whether  it's  the  Increase 
in  the  quality  of  staff  (in  the  UjS.  Attorney's 
office)  or  the  views  of  the  Jury,"  he  said. 

D.C.  Corrections  Department  officials  yes- 
terday testified  that  the  Lorton  Reformatory 
complex  and  the  D.C.  Jail  are  already  seri- 
ously overcrowded. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  July  5,  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  editorialized  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Reflecting  on  the  mail  I  am  receiving 
from  constituoits  and  the  results  of  my 
questionnaire  this  spring,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  this  editorial  represents  the 
feeling  of  a  large  number,  if  not  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  I  serve. 

The  editorial  is  well-reasoned.  It  de- 
serves Uie  attentiosi  of  the  House. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Thx  Tncx  Has  Cokk 
The  Viet  Cong  offer  to  free  American  prts- 
oners  of  war  slmultaneotialy  with  the  with- 
drawal of  aU  UjS.  foroea  before  the  end  of 
the  year  puta  Prealdent  Nixon,  Secretary  of 
State  William  Rogers  and  Ambaaaador  David 
Bruce,  negotiator  at  the  Pmrla  peace  confer- 
ence, aquarely  on  a  red-hot  griddle  they  have 
•ought  d«ap«rat«ly  to  avoid. 
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Nixon  must  now  decide  whether  the  U.S. 
baa  any  "war  alms"  left  except  the  recovery 
of  the  POWs. 

This  could  well  be  the  temper  of  the  coun- 
try. June  22  the  Senate  gave  57  votes  to  pass 
the  Mansfield  Amendment  to  provide  wlth- 
drawsJ  of  all  troops  from  Vietnam  within 
90  days  if  the  POWs  are  freed. 

Actually,  the  Mansfield  Amendment  has  no 
force  or  effect.  The  Senate  has  only  an  ad- 
visory role  in  foreign  policy  but  It  put  the 
fat  in  the  fixe. 

Hanoi,  Judging  that  the  senators  were  re- 
flecting the  mood  of  the  American  public, 
saw  the  green  light.  Two  days  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  Le  Due  Tho,  Hanoi's 
senior  negotiator,  showed  up  in  Paris  for  the 
first  time  since  April  1970. 

Earlier  in  June,  the  New  York  Times,  fol- 
lowed by  other  major  newspapers,  had  be- 
gun publishing  secret  Pentagon  papers  on 
how  the  U.S.  got  Involved  in  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place.  The  stories  raised  considerable 
doubt  among  the  people  on  what  our  alms 
really  were — and  are. 

These  developments,  step  by  step,  have  put 
heavy  strain  on  the  President's  announced 
plans  of  trying  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam 
"in  a  way"  that  will  leave  a  stable  govern- 
ment able  to  cope  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  which,  of  course,  will  stay  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Nor  does  the  President  have  any  assurance 
that  all  POWs  will  be  returned.  The  admin- 
istration believes  that  POWs  and  men  miss- 
ing In  action  number  as  high  as  1,600  men. 
North  Vietnam  acknowledges  holding  only 
339  prisoners.  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  some  POWs  would  be  left  behind  as 
slaves  w  hostages. 

Dr.  Dang  Tan,  a  physician  and  former  offi- 
cial in  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
party  who  recently  defected  to  the  south, 
recently  reported  that  all  prisoners  of  the 
French  Indochina  war  have  not  been  released 
"even  to  the  present  day." 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  an; 
kind  of  withdrawal  date  on  the  preparations 
for  South  Vietnamese  elections  scheduled 
late  in  Augiist  and  early  October. 

A  date  will  embolden  the  Viet  Cong.  Even 
m  pacified  hamlets,  VC  sympathizers  would 
surface  with  threats  of  violence  to  be  meted 
out  after  the  withdrawal  date. 

Nevertheless,  President  Nixon  is  now  in  a 
spot  where  more  support  for  his  present 
Vietnam  policies  will  have  to  be  forthcoming 
If  he  is  to  continue  them. 

The  revelations  of  the  secret  papers  have 
convinced  us  that  there  Is  no  reason  ever  to 
suspect  Saigon  wlU  have  a  government  we 
view  as  "stable,"  that  we  erred  in  trying  to 
bring  this  about  through  military  force,  and 
that  we  wish  the  South  Vietnamese  well  but 
that  we're  through  with  the  mess  if  oui 
men  are  freed. 

In  effect,  that  does  leave  the  return  of  the 
POWs  as  our  last  "war  aim"  and  if  we  can 
make  sure  well  get  them  all  back,  let's 
start  serious  negotiations  and  accept  the 
inevitable. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  KEEPING  HIS 
WORD 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with- 
drew an  additional  3,100  soldiers  frcMn 
Vietnam. 

On  January  20,  1969,  there  were 
532.500  Americans  enduring  the  perils  of 
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an  Asian  war.  Today,  there  are  236,400 
Americans  in  Vietnam  who  sure  planning 
to  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon  is  keep- 
ing his  word. 


THE  THREE  HOMES  OF  THE 
PILGRIMS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KEWTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  Mass., 
in  December  1620,  was  duly  celebrated, 
and  the  dramatic  story  of  its  successful 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  on  Cape  Cod  Bay  dra- 
matized anew  by  pageant  and  portrayal. 

The  devoted  and  dedicated  Pilgrims 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  new 
home  in  America,  with  the  establishment 
firmly  based  on  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  was  an  event  of  world 
significance.  Occasionally,  through  the 
years,  reference  to  these  events  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Rbcord, 
under  the  authorship  of  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  Pilgrims,  Elder  William 
Brewster,  and  a  five-term  Congressman 
from  Kentucky. 

In  1970,  under  the  leadership  of  Col. 
Frederick  I.  Ordway,  Jr.,  of  this  city, 
then  Governor  of  the  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  there  was  prepared  and  pub- 
lished an  ambitious  volume  entitled, 
"Register  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1970." 

In  addition  to  a  certain  number  of 
carefully  prepared  historical  articles,  the 
book  carries  a  roster  of  the  several  hun- 
dred members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
society,  setting  forth  the  respective 
genealogical  record  of  each  member. 

The  prepared  articles  are  splendidly 
informative  and  possess  important  his- 
torical matter.  One  of  these  articles  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thatcher  imder  the  title 
of  "The  Three  Homes  of  the  Pilgrims," 
and  sets  forth  in  concise  detail  a  most 
interesting  and  dramatic  story  of  "The 
Three  Homes,"  Scrooby,  England.  Hol- 
land, and  Plymouth,  Mass.  This  su-ticle 
is  distinctive  and  I  believe  it  to  be  of 
sufficient  merit  to  appear  in  the  Rxcoro. 
Therefore,  under  leave  accorded,  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  these  remarks: 
Thx  Thxzk  Hoicks  or  thx  Pilgrims 

It  is  believed  necessary  to  mention  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  prevaUlng  in  some 
parts  of  England — especially  in  the  Scrooby 
region — prior  to  1607-8,  when  the  dissenters 
or  separatists  left  their  native  land  for  Hol- 
land. 

The  Established  Church  (English)  had  be- 
come so  narrow  and  desptotlc  in  prescribing 
and  enforcing  restraints  for  all  who  did  not 
completely  conform,  that  persecution  and 
the  moat  intolerable  punishments  were  im- 
posed by  the  church  hierarchy.  For  infrac- 
tions thus  prescribed,  the  most  extreme  and 
unreasonable  punlahments  were  enforced, 
and  it  became  plain  to  tboae  thus  affected 
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that  they  could  not  have  the  slightest  Inde- 
pendence in  their  religious  thlnldng  IT  they 
rem&lned  in  their  native  land. 

Therefore,  those  thus  minded  cast  about 
for  another  country,  as  a  home  where  they 
might  fully  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  They  became  ready  to  aban- 
don all  that  was  near  and  dear  In  England 
and  migrate  to  a  more  favored  country. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  dissenters 
were  In  the  Scrooby  section  where  William 
Brewster  had  organized  a  dissenting  church 
in  the  old  ^!uno^  House,  m  Scrooby,  occupied 
by  hlmseli  .nd  family.  He  bad  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  petty  violations  of  Established 
Church  rules:  and  others  of  his  community 
had  likewise  suffered. 

Thus  these  dissenters,  including  affected 
families,  chose  and  sought  and  found  in 
progressive  and  tolerant  Holland  a  haven  of 
comfort  and  refuge;  and  under  the  most 
tragic  conditions,  they  finally  landed  in  that 
adjacent  country. 

New  Light  on.  the  Pilgrim  Story  (Mason  & 
Nightengale)  Is  the  authority  for  the  quota- 
tion now  given  of  the  punishment  and  per- 
secutions of  those  found  guilty  of  disobeying 
the  penal  laws  In  regards  to  dissidents  like 
Brewster  and  others.  I  quote ; 

The  principal  London  prisons  were  County 
Poultry,  Counter  Wood  Street,  Bridewell, 
Newgate,  Clink.  Fleet.  Gatehouse,  and  Tower. 
The  site  of  the  old  Fleet  is  now  occupied  by 
''  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  headquarters  in  Eng- 
land today  of  the  spiritual  successors  of  the 
men  who  died  for  religious  liberty  long  ago. 
How  trivial  some  of  their  offences  were! 
George  Cotton,  for  hearing  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture read  by  Greenwood  In  a  friend's  bouse, 
was  thrown  Into  prison,  without  trial,  for 
twenty-seven  months.  Quentyn  Smith  was 
put  In  irons  in  a  dungeon  at  Newgate  for 
a  similar  offence.  Nor  wais  the  lot  of  those 
who  escaped  imprisonment  much  more  en- 
viable. For  reasons  dealt  with  at  length  by 
Dr.  Dale,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  tb&t 
England  was  in  danger  of  becoming  one  great 
civil  prison.  The  Separatists  at  the  time  did 
not  see  all  that  was  involved  In  what  they 
claimed;  but  It  waa  upon  them  that  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  situation  fell  and  right 
manfully  did  they  endure  it. 

What  transpired  In  London  area  was  typi- 
cal of  what  took  place  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  dissidents  flourished;  and  partic- 
ularly In  the  Scrooby  region  where  Brewster 
and  others  were  thrust  into  prison  at  Boston, 
and  other  places,  for  dissenting  practices. 
For  years  Brewster  was  an  especially  object 
of  persecution  with  a  price  on  his  head  and 
this  continued  in  England  and  Holland  until 
he  made  his  way  to  the  New  World  on  the 
Mayflower  in  1620,  accompanied  by  bis  wife 
and  children.  His  case  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding,  and  was  typical  of  what  was 
taJdng  place  in  London  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  England,  including  Scrooby  district. 
All  of  these  persecutions  were  instigated  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church 
(English),  and  Illustrates  the  absolute  pet- 
tiness and  despotism  Involved.  It  may  add 
something  of  Interest  to  this  story  to  refer 
to  William  Bradford,  the  protege  of  Brew- 
ster, and  the  historian  and  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,  whose  home  was  at 
Austerfleld. 

In  some  way  certain  published  records 
gave  his  home  as  Ansterfleld.  Instead  of  Aus- 
terfleld: and  for  a  century  English  scholars, 
in  vain,  tried  to  find  Ansterfleld  in  England, 
when  finally  some  more  enterprising  re- 
searcher dlacovered  the  fact  that  the  letter 
"n"  had  been  misused  to  replace  the  letter 
"u"  In  Austerfleld.  It  seems  strange  that  It 
took  so  long  to  discover  a  mistake  so  patent: 
but  thus  It  was. 

HOMX    IM    KNGLANC 

It  seems  appropriate  that  at  this  point 
an  account  of  the  visit  by  the  writer  and 
his  wife,  July  1937,  while  they  were  closing 
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their  European  trip  touring  E^ngland,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  included  a  visit  to  the 
Scrooby  area  The  following  is  verbatim  copy 
of  the  notes  made  at  the  time  of  the  visit 

Prom  Travel  Book  of  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
Friday— July  8.   1927 

Left  London  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  by 
London-North  Eastern  Railroad  for  Edin- 
burgh via  Scrooby.  Arrived  at  Scrooby  at  2 
PM  after  changing  cars  at  Grantham. 

At  Scrooby  saw  the  Majior  House  where 
WilUam  Brewster  lived  from  1588  to  1608.  and 
his  father  before  him.  both  Keepers  of  the 
King's  Post. 

The  old  house  is  In  very  good  condition 
except  as  to  some  of  the  floors.  We  had 
pointed  out  to  us  (Mrs.  Thatcher  and  my- 
sell) — the  parclcular  room  said  to  have  been 
Elder  Brewster's  bedroom.  The  house  Is  brick 
with  tile  roof  and  Is  two  stories  In  height. 
It  stands  on  the  shore  of  an  IdylUc  Uttle 
stream  known  as  the  River  Rightou. 

The  Manor  House  is  now  owned  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  is  under  20  years  lease  to  Major 
Peake  of  Bawtry  Hall.  The  actual  occupant 
of  the  Manor  is  C.  H.  Durdy.  We  found  at 
home  Mrs.  Durdy  and  her  sister  Laura 
Hough. 

I  secured  several  snapshots  of  the  Manor 
and  other  features  of  interest  In  the  gracious 
little  village  of  Scrooby. 

Tablets  have  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
entrance  door  of  the  Manor  as  follows : 

On  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  ol  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower  with  the  Pilgrim 
fathers  to  New  England,  this  tablet  was  un- 
veiled by  the  representatives  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Society,  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  virtues  of  the  little  band  of  lovers  of 
truth  and  freedom  which  first  met  in  this 
place. 

September  1920: 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Plymouth,  Mascachusetts.  United  States  of 
America,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
manor  house,  where  lived  WlUlam  Brewster, 
from  1588  to  1608,  and  where  he  organized  the 
Pilgrim  Church  of  which  he  became  ruling 
elder  and  with  which.  In  1608,  he  removed  to 
Amsterdam.  In  1609  to  Leyden.  and  in  1620  to 
Plymouth  where  he  died. 

APRIL    18.    1644 

At  Scrooby  we  saw  a  picturesque  and  pleas- 
ing countryside  surrounding  the  town  with 
several  churches  In  the  landscape.  We  met 
the  pastor  of  the  local  Methodist  Church  and 
had  with  him  an  Interesting  conversation. 
He  lived  very  much  in  the  past  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  fact  in  what  he  had  to  say. 
All  In  all.  the  Scrooby  area  seemed  to  be  a 
typical  English  scene  now  generally  under 
cultivation  and  pasturage,  although  in  an- 
cient times  much  of  this  general  section  of 
England  was  in  swamps  and  morasses. 

Scrooby  was  Indeed  the  home  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  dissent  who  escaped  to 
Holland  In  1607-8.  and  Brewster  was  the 
strong  leader  of  the  movement.  He  lived  at 
the  Manor  House,  and  had  charge  of  the 
post.  He  organized  the  dissenting  church 
at  Scrooby — made  up  of  high  class,  middle 
class  Englishmen.  And  the  Manor  House  was 
utilized  as  a  place  for  regular  meetings  of  the 
church  group.  Brewster,  who  was  not  an  or- 
dained minister,  became  the  Ruling  Elder 
of  this  movement,  and  thus  continued  In 
Holland  and  the  Plymouth  Colony  until  his 
death  there  in  April  1644.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  quote  from  The  Pilgrims  in 
Their  Three  Homes,   (Wm.  Elliot  GrUBs)  : 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  In  Gains- 
borough and  Scrooby  were  4  men.  Brewster. 
Robinson,  Clifton,  and  Smyth,  each  of  whom 
had  been  trained  In  Cambridge  University. 
The  1st  and  greatest  of  them  was  Brewster, 
and  next  was  Robinson.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
emerges  as  the  beginner  of  the  Pilgrim  move- 
ment was  William  Brewster,  whose  father 
had  charge  of  the  relay  station  or  post  at 
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Scrooby,  and  who  was  bom  before  1667.  He 
grew  up  In  the  village,  seeing  whatever  came 
Into  the  place  from  the  great  world  outside. 
When  the  king's  messengers  changed  horses, 
drank  their  ale,  or  took  their  supp>er  and 
breakfast  at  his  father's  inn,  he  was  apt  to 
hear  news.  Occasionally  some  gay  or  even 
royal  lady  would  pass  that  way.  Margaret. 
Queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  King  Henry 
VII,  slept  at  Scrooby  on  the  12th  of  June 
1503,  on  her  way  northward.  .  After  he 
had  been  to  school  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, probably  at  Bawtry.  he  went  to 
Cambridge.  It  is  not  at  all  Improbable  that 
he  walked  the  whole  way  thither.  Brewster 
entered  Peterhouse,  the  oldest  college  of  all, 
founded  in  1284,  and  made  his  first  record 
December  3rd,  1580.  An  English  college  In 
those  days  was  much  like  some  ol  our  smaller 
universities — little  more  than  a  grammar 
school.  Though  It  Is  quite  probable  that 
Brewster  did  not  graduate  or  take  a  degree, 
yet  he  was  long  enough  at  Cambridge  to  be- 
come decidedly  earnest  in  his  Christian  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Brewster  was  called  away  from 
his  studies  to  help  William  Davison,  who  had 
long  been  Elizabeth's  envoy  at  Antwerp. 

Conditions  became  so  Intolerable  to  the 
dissenters  in  Scrooby  community  that  they 
undertook  to  go  clandestinely  to  Holland  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  residence,  until  ulti- 
mately they  might  go  to  the  New  World 
where  they  could  form  themselves  Into  a  new 
colony.  In  brief,  sifter  great  trial  and  tribula- 
tion, the  Scrooby  group  of  dissenters  made 
their  escape  to  Holland,  which  for  the  period 
of  1607-8  to  1620  became  their  second  home. 

HOME    IN    HOLLAND 

During  the  period  involved.  Holland  con- 
stituted the  most  advanced  country,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  the  entire  world.  It  had 
progressed  far  along  the  road  of  tolerance 
and  free  Institutions,  and  was  outstanding  in 
its  education,  commerce,  and  shipping.  The 
temporary  dominance  of  Spain  came  to  an 
end  In  a  few  years,  and  the  country  found  its 
complete  freedom.  Its  great  progress  and  civ- 
ilization, tolerance  of  all  religions,  and  its 
educational  facilities,  made  of  it  a  shining 
example  to  neighboring  countries,  and  espe- 
cially to  Eastern  England.  Indeed,  the 
EIngllsh  nation,  following  the  Influence  by 
Holland,  was  transformed  from  an  agricul- 
tural country  into  one  of  complete  Industri- 
alization with  factories  everywhere  abound- 
ing. No  more  fortunate  decision  could  have 
been  made  by  the  Pilgrims  than  that  of  Hol- 
land as  a  second  home.  In  this  connection,  let 
us  again  quote  from  the  volume  last  cited  re- 
lative to  what  Brewster  found  in  his  earlier 
visits  to  the  Low  Countries  during  diplomatic 
missions  with  Davison: 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  experience 
for  this  bright  young  Englishman  to  travel 
In  a  state  so  highly  civilized  as  Holland,  which 
then  was  in  many  respects,  especially  in 
social  refinement  and  the  comforts  of  life,  far 
superior  to  Brewster's  native  country.  He  saw 
gayly  dressed  and  well-fed  people  In  many 
walled  cities,  excellent  farms,  well-made  and 
well-kept  roads,  noble  church  edifices,  superb 
city  halls,  dwellings  built  of  bricks,  and  strik- 
ing cleanliness  everywhere,  while  carillons  of 
bells  In  the  spires  doubtless  pleased  his  ear. 
.  .  .  We  may  be  sure  that  so  observing 
and  keen-minded  a  man  as  Brewster  after- 
wards showed  himself  to  be  could  not  fail  to 
notice  especially  those  things  which  were  very 
different  from  what  one  could  find  In  the 
England  of  his  time,  such  as  the  federal  union 
of  seven  states,  self-government  of  cities. 
Judges  Independent  of  the  executive,  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  churches,  public 
schools  and  free  Instruction  for  poor  children, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of 
printing  and  publishing.  He  could  not  but 
note  the  toleration  granted  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Jews.  Anabaptists,  and  other  people 
without  the  state  church.  These  'dissenters' 
though  not  allowed  public  processions  or 
parades,  or  crosses  or  symbols  on  the  outside 
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of  their  places  of  worship,  were  perfectly  free 
Indoors  and  suffered  no  molestation.  The 
great  number  of  people  able  to  read  and 
write,  of  cheap  books  and  pictures  of  schools, 
hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, must  have  Impressed  Brewster; 
while  the  number  and  variety  of  manufac- 
turers, the  gayety  of  the  markets,  the  vast 
fisheries  and  tremendous  commerce — opened 
his  eyes  to  the  wonderful  world  beyond  bis 
native  land.  Above  all.  this  idea  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  devoutness  and  earnestness 
of  the  Dutch  Puritans,  and  the  determination 
of  all,  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  to  fight 
Spain  until  their  freedom  was  acknowledged, 
must  have  kindled  new  thoughts  In  the  mind 
of  WUUam  Brewster. 

Also,  the  following  quote  Is  from  The 
Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes: 

The  episode  of  William  Brewster's  pres- 
ence In  Holland  at  a  critical  period  In  Dutch 
history,  and  during  the  movement  of  the 
Calvinlstlc  democratic  and  unionist  ele- 
ments In  the  federal  r^ubllc.  which  Davison 
could  not  but  favor,  is  of  great  significance 
to  the  philosophic  student  of  Pilgrim  history. 
Brewster  must  have,  then  and  there,  seen 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  forces 
making  for  the  uplifting  of  the  common  peo- 
ple and  the  ootxslderation  of  a  strong  and 
united  nation,  and  those  which  nourished 
aristocracy,  privilege,  and  wealth,  and  even 
secession.  Evidently  he  went  b<u:k  to  his  old 
home  mightily  reinforced  In  heart  and  In- 
tellect. His  whole  afterlife  shows  what  prin- 
ciples he  followed — even  those  which  have 
made  the  better  life  of  England.  Holland  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Undoubtedly.  Brewster's  earlier  experiences 
In  Holland  Impressed  him  tremendously.  He 
thus  saw  in  a  country  other  than  his  native 
England,  a  land  where  progress  and  tolerance 
had  advanced  In  such  marked  degree.  It  was 
but  natural  that  later,  after  he  returned  to 
live  In  Scrooby,  and  had  taken  over  the  post 
there,  his  advice  of  choosing  Holland  as  a 
haven  of  refuge,  though  temporary  in  char- 
acter, would  have  powerful  Influenoe  with 
his  fellow  dissenters  in  Scrooby  and  north- 
east England.  Such  was  the  case.  And  the 
flrst  contingent  of  Pilgrims  In  1607,  followed 
by  larger  groups  of  the  dissenters,  chose 
Amsterdam  as  their  flrst  place  of  Holland 
residence.  Conditions  In  this  dty  were  not 
favorable  to  the  Pilgrims  in  matters  of  em- 
ployment and  shortly  afterwards,  upon  due 
study,  they  made  the  happy  choice  of  Leyden 
as  their  residence. 

L«yden  was  certainly  adapted  to  the  warvta 
and  needs  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  their  residence 
there,  until  the  migration  of  most  of  them  to 
the  New  World,  wholly  Justified  the  selection. 
In  that  fine  metropolis  of  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, shipping  and  other  Industrial  pur- 
suits they  found  a  desired  haven.  Leyden  was 
then  the  most  advanced  and  cultured  city  In 
Holland.  It  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Rhine,  and  by  that  stream  encircled.  It  had 
beautiful  churches,  a  splendid  university  (in 
which  university  Elder  Brewster  taught  Eng- 
lish, besides  publishing  tracts  and  books  on 
religious  subjects),  and  many  factcales  en- 
gaged in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  woolen 
and  other  fabrics.  In  factortes  the  bulk  of  the 
Pilgrims  found  employment.  They  also  edu- 
cated their  children  in  public  schools,  and 
the  renowned  university  provided  facilities 
for  advanced  studies.  Spanish  dominance — 
more  or  less  nominal— was  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  country  was  soon  to  become  wholly 
free.  The  Pilgrims  were  welcomed  there  with 
open  arms  by  the  Dut<A,  and  on  the  whole 
the  Pilgrims  fouhd  what  they  desired.  Their 
contacts  with  all  the  advantages  Involved  In 
Leyden.  and  its  policies  of  education  and  re- 
ligious tolerance,  and  public  and  private 
cleanliness,  equally  impressed  them:  and  the 
lessons  thus  learned  greatly  influenced  their 
lives  thenceforth  There  persisted  the  deep 
desire  on  the  part  of  these  sojourners  that,  as 
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Englishmen ,  they  should  And  a  new  and  per- 
manent home  in  the  New  World,  under  the 
English  flag,  where  they  could  enjoy  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Finally,  In  1620  the  declslcxt 
was  made  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  their  church  population  In  Leyden  to 
leave  Holland  for  the  New  World,  and  the 
beckoning  New  World  awaited  them.  The  re- 
maining portion,  with  Pastor  Robinson  In 
charge,  was  expected  to  follow  and  Join  the 
first  group  m  North  America.  Some  did  follow 
afterwards,  but  Pastor  Robinson  remained  In 
Holland  and  died  there.  The  story  of  the  May- 
flower voyage  that  ended  November  1620  at 
Provlncetown  in  Cape  Cod  Bay  need  not  here 
be  retold. 

HOME    IN    AMERICA 

The  third  and  final  hcHne  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  came  to  the  New  World  on  the  Mayflower 
la  1620  was  at  "Plimouth  Plantation,"  on 
the  present  site  of  Plymouth  Massachusetts. 
The  Pilgrim  group  had  hoped  to  end  their 
voyage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River, 
where  there  was  a  Dutch  settlement;  but  be- 
cause of  a  stormy  passage  the  Mayflower 
ended  its  voyage  at  Provlncetown.  and  later 
settled  on  December  21.  1620,  at  the  present 
day  Plymouth  site.  This  was  north  of  the 
Virginia  territory,  mentioned  in  their  charter, 
and  made  It  necessary  for  them  to  act  Inde- 
pendently In  the  establishment  of  the 
Colony  at  Plymouth.  This  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  Uke  Mayflower  Compact  on  No- 
vember 21,  1620. 

At  last,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  they  began 
building  their  homes  on  the  bleak  shores 
of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  the  severe  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  caused  the  deaths  during 
the  winter  of  more  than  half  the  Pilgrim 
group.  Houses  bad  to  be  built  and  this  re- 
quired time  and  effort;  out  so  much  sickness 
and  death  occurred  that  during  this  par- 
ticular period  It  came  to  pass  that  Sder 
Brewster  and  Myles  Standlsh,  both  retaining 
health,  notwithstanding  the  arduous  labor 
involved,  were  about  the  only  persons  left 
with  strength  to  administer  to  the  remain- 
ing sick  and  dying  colonists.  Yet,  later  in 
April  1621  when  the  Mayflower  was  ready 
to  return  to  England,  the  invitation  of  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Jones  of  the  Mayfloioer  to 
take  back  to  England  any  or  all  of  the  re- 
maining colonists  was  not  availed  of  by  a 
single  one.  For  these  remaining  Pilgrims 
the  Rubicon  nad  been  crossed  and.  live  or 
die.  the  choice  of  their  third  home  was  fixed 
and  Irrevocable.  Their  faith  In  Divine  Prov- 
idence was  supreme,  and  their  hope  for  a 
final  home  where  they  could  be  wholly  free 
In  civil  and  religious  matters,  prevailed.  In 
the  course  of  time,  under  conditions  of  great 
peril  and  hardship,  they  succeeded  In  their 
endeavor,  and  became  the  oldest  English 
colony  of  the  New  World  in  North  America 
that  continued  without  change  of  location. 

In  the  Plymouth  area  the  colonists  en- 
gaged In  farming,  fishing  and  shipping,  and 
in  timely  fashion  paid  all  their  obligations. 
In  general  they  lived  at  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

These  Pilgrims  brought  to  their  new  home 
their  consciences,  and  fully  profited  from 
the  experiences  of  their  English  persecu- 
tions and  their  contact  with  the  broad  toler- 
ance and  beneflcent  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
people  and  government.  They  were  thus  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  found  a  new  colony  in 
North  America  and  unlike  other  E^ngllsh  col- 
onies, elected  their  own  governors  and  other 
officials.  They  were  thus  governed  for  about 
seventy  years,  after  which  their  colony  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  C<d- 
ony.  They  discarded  the  practice  of  Eng- 
lish primogeniture,  but  followed  the  Eng- 
lish system  In  regard  to  wills,  deeds  and 
estates.  They  also  instituted  public  schools, 
never  tolerated  the  Idea  of  witchcraft  doc- 
trines, and  granted  religious  freedom  to  all. 
They  continued  their  Independent  church 
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which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
congregational  group  in  the  western  world. 
Other  religions.  In  the  course  of  time,  were 
established  In  their  midst. 

On  the  whole,  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
their  faith  and  their  way  of  life  constituted 
an  example  of  imprecedented  benefit  to  other 
colonies  that  soon  dotted  our  eastern  sea- 
board. The  Pilgrim  Colony  was  indeed  one 
of  conscience  and  character,  and  a  hostile 
English  King,  under  whom  the  colony  was 
founded,  permitted  these  colonists  to  exist 
without  interference  or  abridgment  of  their 
civil  and  religious  policies.  The  Mayflower 
Compact  contained  the  essential  features  of 
free  and  representative  government  which 
were.  In  large  measure,  written  Into  our  fed- 
eral constitution. 

These  are  some  of  the  contributions  mode 
by  the  Pilgrims  who  brought  to  the  New 
World  the  Christian  home  upon  which  our 
nation  was  founded.  Never  in  all  history  has 
a  small  number  of  dedicated  persons  done 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  free  institutions 
as  that  achieved  by  this  Pilgrim  group.  Their 
work  will  endure  so  long  as  men  may  cherish 
the  principles  and  practices  of  liberty. 

PLTMOtJTH     ROCK 

Over  the  seas  the  valiant  Pilgrims  came. 

Nought  thinking  of  honor,  glory,  or  name; 
They  worthily  wrought  for  Liberty's  cause. 

And  earned  for  themselves  a  wide  and 
deathless  fame. 


THE  CASE  OP  CAPTAIN  CULVER 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
seen  today  in  the  Thomas  Culver  case 
yet  another  In  a  long  series  of  blatant 
attempts  by  the  U.8.  military  establish- 
ment to  stifle  our  citizens'  expressions  of 
their  opinions  on  this  Government's  in- 
tolerable war  policy  in  Indochina. 

Capt.  Thomas  Culver  is  an  American 
citizen  who  happens  to  be  serving  his 
ccimtry  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Eng- 
land. When  he  entered  the  service  he 
swore  to  defend  and  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution, and  he  apparently  took  this  oath 
quite  seriously.  On  May  31,  1971,  he  and 
200  other  servicemen,  out  of  uniform 
and  on  their  own  free  time,  exercised 
their  constitutional  right  to  petition  this 
Congress  to  protest  an  unconstitutional 
war. 

Ml.  Speaker,  in  Captain  Culver,  we 
have  a  highly  courageous  and  conscien- 
tious American  who  should  be  held  up  as 
a  fine  example  and  an  inspiration  to 
every  freedom-loving  citizen  and  every 
American  serviceman.  But  instead,  what 
has  happened  to  Captain  Culver?  He 
was  summarily  arrested,  confined  with- 
out charges  for  a  week,  and  then  sub- 
jected to  and  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial,  on  the  grounds  that  he  t^lolated 
a  military  regulation  which  itself  is  pat- 
ently repressive  of  the  very  freedoms 
which  Culver  swore  to  defend.  I,  for  one, 
find  this  to  be  an  outrageous  paradox, 
which  perfectly  illustrates  the  famous 
words  of  the  philosopher  Camus: 

When  crime  dons  the  apparel  of  Innocence 
in  a  curious  transfKjsltlon  peculiar  to  our 
times,  it  is  Innocence  that  is  called  upon  to 
Justify  itself. 
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We  know  that  activities  of  U.S.  serv- 
icemen are  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  exception  being  made  only  in 
cases  where  such  activities  present  a 
threat  to  the  national  security.  Yet  the 
petitioning  of  Culver  and  his  cohorts  was 
thoroughly  peaceful  and  scrupulously 
consistent  with  both  U.S.  law  applying 
to  civilians  and  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, the  host  country.  To  say,  as  the 
Government  did  at  the  Culver  court- 
martial,  that  Culver's  activities  threat- 
ened our  security  or  endangered  our 
harmonious  relations  with  England  is  to 
make  a  very  bad  joke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidoit,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
dismiss  the  charges  and  vindicate  this 
fine  man.  Clearly,  it  is  now  time  to  hold 
Mr.  Nixon  to  account  for  his  statement 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  1969: 

Everyone  In  uniform  is  a  citizen  first  and  a 
serviceman  second,  and  we  mtist  resist  any 
attempt  to  isolate  or  separate  the  defender 
from  the  defendant. 

The  military's  continuing  abuse  of  au- 
thority by  applying  a  separate  standard 
of  rights  to  dissident  servicemen  flies  in 
the  face  of  that  pledge  by  the  President. 

I  here  insert  into  the  Record,  and  com- 
mend to  your  attention  the  report  of  the 
Culver  case  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  14.  1971] 

AT.  Captain  Convictid  fo«  Ptot«st 

nr  London 

(By  Dan  Yergin) 

Lakknhxath,  England.  July  13. — Capt. 
Thomas  L.  Culver,  a  32-year-old  legal  officer, 
was  found  guilty  today  of  violating  an  Air 
Force  regulation  forolddlng  demonstrations 
by  airmen  outside  the  United  States. 

The  coxirt- martial  was  the  first  test  of  the 
right  of  U.S.  airmen  abroad  to  petition  and 
demonstrate. 

Culver  was  charged  with  participating  In 
an  antiwar  demonstration  In  London  on  May 
31  and  also  with  soliciting  others  to  partic- 
ipate, both  In  violation  of  an  Air  Force  regu- 
lation which  ban  such  activity.  Th*  regula- 
tion does  not  apply  within  the  United  States. 

The  Jury  of  eight  oflloers  returned  to  the 
small  courtroom  here  this  afternoon  after 
almost  four  hours  of  deliberation.  More  than 
two-thirds  voted  for  conviction.  Sentencing 
will  be  Wednesday. 

Outside  the  courtroom  shortly  after  the 
verdict.  Culver,  visibly  shaken  but  still  calm 
of  voice,  said,  "I'm  upset,  but  not  surprised. 
The  Judge  gave  such  a  broad  definition  of 
demonstrations  that  the  Jury  had  to  find  me 
guilty.  This  will  be  a  big  hunk  out  of  my 
life,  but  I  hoi>e  that  the  appellant  court  will 
decide  on  the  constltutlooallty  and  rule  that 
I  am  not  guilty  and  that  servicemen  do  have 
rights.  Somebody  had  to  stick  their  neck  out. 
This  Is  the  way  you  make  law." 

Culver  can  move  his  case  tbrou^  the  mili- 
tary appeal  eourt  system  up  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  which  sits  in  Washington. 
That  board  Is  made  up  of  three  civilians. 
The  case  could  also  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  If  It  agrees  with  the  defense 
contention  that  a  constitutional  issue  Is  In- 
volved. 

Similarly  higher  commands  up  the  line,  up 
to  and  Including  the  President,  the  com- 
mander In  chief,  wUl  be  reviewing  the  case 
with  the  option  at  lessening  the  charge  m'  the 
sentence. 

Karly  in  the  trial  the  defense  challenged 
the  coDStltutlooaUty  of  the  regulatloa  bar- 
ring participation  In  demonstrations  outside 
the  United  SUt««.  The  trial  Judge,  Carl  R. 
Abrams,  ruled  against  It. 
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Both  sides  generally  agreed  to  the  facts  of 
the  May  31  Incident — that  300  off-duty  air- 
men assembled  In  civilian  dress  at  Speakers 
Corner  In  Hyde  Park,  that  they  walked  In 
groups  of  sU  to  the  embassy  to  deliver  their 
antiwar  petition  addressed  to  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  that  they  then  attended 
a  concert  in  Victoria  Park. 

The  five-day  trial  focused  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  was  a  demonstration. 

Abrams.  stating  that  be  had  consulted 
five  dictionaries,  defined  a  demonstration 
as  "a  public  showing  or  display  by  a  large 
group  of  assembled  persons,  of  feelings  such 
as  sympathy  or  antagonism.  especltUIy  to- 
wards a  person,  a  cause,  or  action  of  public 
interest — for  a  large  crowd  to  Intentionally 
assemble  to  protest  against  or  dictate  favor 
for  some  otDcial  action  or  attitude  against — 
a  public  exhibition  of  welcome,  approval  or 
condemnation,  a  public  manifestation  of 
feeling." 

Edward  F.  Sherman,  civilian  defense  coun- 
sel and  professor  of  law  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, described  the  definition  as  "wholly 
inadequate." 

Prosecutor  Franklin  A.  Luna  argued  that 
"there  was  planning  and  organization  arm- 
bands, attempts  to  get  attention,  statements 
read  out,  and  poUtlcal  satire.  What  hap- 
pened down  there  was  a  demonstration." 

The  defense  concentrated  on  trying  to 
prove  that  no  demonstration  had  occurred, 
that  it  was  only  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion— a  right  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  by 
sectlxMi  4  of  Air  Force  regtilatlon  35-15.  which 
guarantees  airmen  the  right  to  petition 
Congress. 

Replying  to  prosecution's  suggestions  that 
the  incidents  had  threatened  "harmonious 
relations"  with  Britain,  the  defense  called 
several  British  citizens.  Commander  Harold 
Hodgson  of  Scotland  Tard  said  the  airmen 
were  "anxious  not  to  break  any  law  and  to 
stay  within  U.S.  military  regulations." 

Summing  up  for  the  defense,  Capt.  Frank 
Weesen  stated,  "These  young  men — and  we 
have  to  remember  that  the  servicemen 
today  are  a  lot  different  from  those  of  25 
years  ago,  they  are  better  educated  and  more 
aware  of  the  world  around  them — came  In  a 
relaxed  and  peaceful  manner,  giilded  by  a 
rather  vague  regulation,  attempting  to  stay 
within  the  law,  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
members  of  Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Wessen  concluded  by  quoting  President 
Nixon  who  declared  In  1B69  that  "everyone 
in  uniform  is  a  citizen  first  and  a  serviceman 
second,  and  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to 
Isolate  or  separate  the  defender  from  the 
defendant." 
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ANGELA   DAVIS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  cause  of  Angela 
Davis  has  become  a  majcn-  propaganda 
program  organized  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States.  Angela  Davis 
is  an  admitted  Communist  and  has  been 
accused  of  having  furnished  8<»ne  or  all 
of  the  guns  used  in  the  court  shootout 
and  kidnaping  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  four  persons  in  California. 

Since  that  time  the  Davis  case  has  be- 
come the  center  for  radical  agitation  and 
organization  for  the  advancement  of 
causes  which  have  nothUig  to  do  with 


the  justice  involved  in  the  case.  If  we 
look  back  over  the  past  few  decades 
whenever  a  Communist  or  a  Communist 
sympathizer  has  been  arrested  for  some 
crime,  an  immediate  cry  goes  up  that  the 
accused  is  ipso  facto  innocent.  No  matter 
how  cowardly  or  how  terrible  the  crime, 
it  appears  that  no  Communist  will  ever 
be  suffered  to  have  justice  done  accord- 
ing to  the  merits  of  his  or  her  case.  In- 
stead the  cases  are  made  a  rallying  point 
for  Communists,  for  sympathizers,  and 
dupes  who  hope  to  attack  the  "system." 

It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  many 
church  leaders  have  allowed  themselves 
to  become  involved  in  these  nefarious 
operations.  These  church  leaders  have  a 
completely  muddled  concept  of  Christian 
charity.  They  seem  to  feel  that  a  person 
such  as  Angela  Davis  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  sympathy  and  support.  They 
place  no  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  our  judi- 
cial system  and  they  join  in  with  a  Com- 
munist cause  even  though  Communists 
remain  militant  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity. 

These  confused  ministers  of  Christian 
gospel  have  mixed  up  the  concern  which 
any  human  being  ought  to  have  for  the 
rights  of  another  human  being  with  sym- 
pathy for  a  personality  and  the  cause 
which  that  personality  espouses.  In  other 
words,  as  Christians  their  concern  should 
be  to  see  that  Miss  Davis  receives  the 
proper  and  ordinary  course  of  our  judi- 
cial system.  The  State  of  California  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  see  that  justice 
will  be  done.  It  is  highly  mistaken  to  be- 
Ueve  that  we  must  go  beyond  this  basic 
concern  and  espouse  the  cause  which  the 
accused  represents. 

In  this  case  the  accused  represents  a 
particularly  heinous  cause,  a  cause  which 
is  opposed  to  our  Nation  and  to  our 
rights  as  a  Christian  people.  Any  in- 
formed Christian  minister  who  supports 
the  work  that  Angela  Davis  is  doing  is 
supporting  the  subversion  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  guilty  by  participation  in  the 
attack  upon  our  national  survival. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Anthony  Harrigan, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council,  a  noted  writer 
and  analyst  who  lives  in  Charleston,  S.C, 
hsis  recently  written  a  column  in  which 
he  calls  the  involvement  of  many  na- 
tional church  leaders  in  these  radical 
causes  "one  of  the  truly  tragic  develop- 
ments in  our  time."  Mr.  H&rrigsm  is  a 
keen  student  of  both  military  and  psy- 
chological warfare  and  his  analysis  of 
church  support  for  the  Angela  Davis  case 
again  demonstrates  his  firm  grasp  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  "Sensing  the  News" 
by  Anthony  Harrigan,  entitled  "Church 
Aid  for  Angela  Davis"  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

SSNSINO  THX   News:    CHTTmCH   AlD  POS  ANGELA 

Davis 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
One  of  the  truly  tragic  developments  of 
our  time  is  the  Involvement  of  many  na- 
tional church  leaders  In  radical  causes  de- 
structive of  peace,  order  and  progress.  These 
church    leaders   often    manage   to   channel 
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church  funds  to  extremists  despite  the  ob- 
jections of  the  man  in  the  pew. 

Especially  shocking  Is  the  disclosure  that 
the  Council  on  Church  and  Race  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.8.A.  has  con- 
tributed 910,000  to  the  defense  of  Angela 
Davis,  an  admitted  communist. 

Angela  Davis  Is  accused  of  having  fur- 
nished some  or  all  of  the  guns  used  In  a 
court  shoot-out  and  kidnapping  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  four  persons  In  Cali- 
fornia. She  fied  the  state  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion and  was  apprehended  m  New  York  City. 
She  Is  charged  with  murder,  kidnapping  and 
conspiracy. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  910,000  was  obtained  from  a  9100,000 
fund  used  to  pay  for  baU  or  legal  fees  for 
p>eople  from  minority  groups.  The  newspaper 
said  that  allocation  of  the  910,000  to  the 
Angela  Davis  defense  fund,  which  Is  being 
promoted  by  the  Communist  Party,  "angered 
many  Presbyterians  during  its  recent  Gen- 
eral  Assembly   meeting   in  Rochester,  N.T." 

Despite  these  protests.  Dr.  WUllam 
Thompson,  stated  clerk  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  USA,  defended  the  contri- 
bution. In  a  recent  "sermon,"  he  said  that 
"We  should  have  concern  for  the  woman  be- 
cause of  the  Christian  gospel."  That's  hardly 
Justification  for  giving  910.000  to  aid  an  ad- 
mitted oommunlst  charged  with  murder  and 
kidnapping.  Churchmen  have  concern  for 
the  souls  of  the  members  of  the  Mafia,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  denominational  groups 
should  give  910.000  to  every  accused  killer 
and  drug  pusher.  Moreover,  the  910.000  de- 
voted to  Angela  Davis  could  be  spent  on  good 
works — help  to  the  orphaned  or  In  estab- 
lishment of  church  missions.  Church  hand- 
outs to  avowed  enemies  of  the  United  States 
ar^  something  new  and  sick. 

Support  for  the  contribution  to  the  An- 
gela Davis  legal  fund  isn't  Mr.  Thompson's 
only  Interest  of  this  kind,  however.  On  June 
13,  the  Associated  Press  quoted  Mr.  Thomp- 
son In  connection  vrtth  a  plan  to  convene  an 
"ecumenical  assembly"  to  oppose  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  War.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  assembly  came  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  an  organization  that 
plays  a  major  role  In  promoting  and  fund- 
ing radical,  antt-Amerlcan  groups  and  move- 
ments. Mr.  Thompson  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"A  tide  of  public  opinion  is  running  against 
this  war.  If  this  tide  swells  into  a  wave,  the 
administration  may  hear  It." 

Bffany  concerned  churchmen  hold,  how- 
ever, that  denominational  groups  and  leaders 
have  no  warrant  to  use  church  facilities  and 
funds  to  stage  protests  designed  to  produce 
a  specific  political  reaction.  These  concerned 
churchmen  believe  that  as  the  churches  in- 
volve themselves  In  politics,  they  depart  from 
their  authentic  mission. 

Church  support  for  Angela  Davis  is  par- 
ticularly offensive  In  view  of  her  well-known 
dedication  to  Communist  Party  doctrines. 
Months  ago.  Episcopalians  In  Pennsylvania 
protested  strongly  when  a  rally  to  mobilize 
financial  support  for  Angela  Davis  was  held 
at  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advocate  in 
Philadelphia.  The  protests  didn't  deter  dioc- 
esan officials,  however.  The  puollc  relations 
director  of  the  diocese  said  "the  Committee 
in  Defense  of  Angela  Davis  seems  a  very 
legitimate  enterprise  to  many  black  people, 
particularly  the  young:  and  Dr.  Paul  Wash- 
ington (rector  of  the  Advocate)  believes  he 
would  be  Irresponsible  if  he  did  not  permit 
the  Advocate  facilities  to  be  used  by  this 
committee.  He  has  indicated  his  intention 
to  continue  to  permit  this  coounittee  to  use 
Advocate  facilities.  The  bishop  concurs  In 
this  Judgment." 

This  type  of  thinking  Is  producing  a 
nuirked  reaction  on  the  part  of  individual 
churchmen  who  resent  use  of  their  contribu- 
tions and  of  church  property  to  aid  revolu- 
tionary groups  and  nuivements. 
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AetuaUy,  the  Issue  extends  beyond  the 
denominations  to  the  general  public.  Inas- 
much as  churches  enjoy  tax  exemptions,  the 
public  has  the  right  to  be  concerned  If  these 
tax  exemptions  are  used  to  assist  subversive 
organizations  or  Individuals  engaged  in  ur- 
ban terrorism.  Viewed  from  any  angle, 
church  support  for  Angela  Davis  Is  an  ex- 
tremely disturbing  development. 


FEDERAL  DRUG  ABUSE  EFFORTS 
SERIOUSLY  FRAGMENTED 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP   NEW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  JvJy  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
24,  over  60  colleagues  and  I  Introduced 
a  bUI  to  create  an  Office  of  Drug  Abuse 
Control  in  the  White  House.  This  bill  was 
the  result  of  an  investigation  of  Federal 
drug  abuse  programs  which  convinced  us 
of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  multi- 
disciplinary,  multi-faceted  plan  of  at- 
tack which  would  coordinate  the  now 
seriously  fragmented  Federal  approach 
to  the  problem. 

In  order  to  document  our  belief  that 
current  programs  are  uncoordinated  and 
disjointed  in  origin,  largely  unevaluated 
and  of  doubtful  efficacy,  poorly  designed 
and  just  as  poorly  led,  I  have  attempted 
to  compile  a  comprehensive  list  of  all 
Federal  agencies  which  operate  such  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  administration 
officials  have  attempted  to  compile  their 
own  list. 

Neither  list  is  thus  far  entirely  compre- 
hensive. The  administration  list  at  this 
time,  for  example,  does  not  include  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration, HUD  or  the  Department  of 
State.  My  list  also  contains  omissions. 

The  very  fact  that  each  list  describes 
programs  that  the  other  omits  dramati- 
cally illustrates  how  difficult  it  is  to  even 
determine  the  scope  of  the  Federal  effort 
In  this  area.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  include 
both  lists  in  my  remarks  at  this  pctot: 
List  op  Fcdkkal  Datro  Awoax  Contkol  Pmo- 

CKAMS  COMPILKD  BT  RB>.  JaMXS  H.  SCHETTEa 
LAW    ENPOaCXMXNT 

Department  of  Jtutice,  Bureau  of  Narcotict 
and  Dangerous  Drugs 

Program:  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — 
State  Legislation 

Objective:  To  assist  States  In  drafting  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  legislation  relating 
to  controlled  substances,  and  to  effect  uni- 
form drug  laws  among  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Program:  Law  Enforcement  Assistance — 
Training 

Objective:  To  acquaint  appropriate  profes- 
sional and  enforcement  personnel  with:  1) 
techniques  in  the  conduct  of  drug  abuse  In- 
vestigations; 2)  aspects  of  phjrslcal  security 
m  legitimate  drug  distribution;  3)  tech- 
niques In  the  analysis  of  drugs  for  evidential 
purposes;  4)  pharmacology,  sodo-paycholog- 
ical  aspects  of  drug  abuse  education,  and  in- 
vestigatory techniques. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Program:    Criminal   Justice   Improvement 
Program — Block  Action  Grants  to  States 

Objective:  A  program  of  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  and  strengthen- 
ing law  enforcement.  Components  of  a  State 


plan,  which  must  be  approved  by  LBAA  may 
include  programs  for  the  treatment,  educa- 
tion, and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts. 

P>rogram:  Criminal  Justice  Improvement 
Program — ^Discretionary  Grants  to  State  and 
Local  Goveminenta 

Objective:  To  make  discretionary  grants 
designed  to  assist  States  and  local  govern- 
ments In  Implementing  "special  emphasis" 
law  enforcement  aotlvltles.  Each  city  may 
select  its  programs  from  seven  categories  of 
projects,  one  of  which  Is  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. 

Program:   Narcotic  Detection 

Objective :  Detect  the  presence  of  narcotics 
by  remote  means.  Based  on  the  findings  of 
these  projects,  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
EUiforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  wUl  de- 
velop additional  narcotics  detection  systems 
and  procedures. 

Department  of  State.  Agency  for  Interna' 
tional  Development 

Program:  Public  Safety  Program 

Objective:  Extensive  assistance  to  local 
and  narcotic  police  to  discover  Ullclt  usage 
and  traffic  of  narcotics  in  East  Asia.  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Bureau  of  Ctistoms,  AID 
provides  advisors  to  custom  officials.  Vietnam 
receives  the  most  extensive  assistance.  Pro- 
grams are  presently  being  expanded  in  Laos 
and  Thailand. 

Program:  Agricultural  Development  and 
Control 

Objective:  Loan  of  three  miUlon  dollars 
to  provide  equipment  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  administrations  of  agriculture 
In  Turkey  for  Its  crop  substitution  program. 

Department  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of  Cut- 

toms 

Program:  Narcotic  Identification  Program 

Objective:    Training    of    special    customs 

agents  In  advanced  and   basic  schools  for 

the  purpose  of  Identifying  narcotics. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Program:  Marijuana  Control  Program 
Objective:     Help     farmers     Identify     and 
eradicate  marijuana. 

Department  of  Defense 
Program:  Prevention  of  Drug  Traffic,  Navy 
Objective:  Elimination  of  drug  abuse  by 
individuals  aboard  naval  ships  and  installa- 
tions. Intensification  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures directed  at  individual  navy  men  traf- 
ficking in  drugs.  Primary  attention  la  fo- 
cused upon  the  pusher. 

Program:    Detection    of    Marijuana 
Objective :  Both  the  Army  and  Navy  are  in- 
volved in  pilot  programs  using  trained  dogs 
to  detect  marijuana. 

aXaXABCH  AND  OTHKa  81TPPOIT 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Program:  Addiction  Research  Center 
Objective:   Plans  and  conducts  direct  re- 
search on  the  causes,  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  drug  addiction,  on  the  na- 
ture  of   the  addictive   process  and  on   the 
addiotion  liability  of  new  dnigs. 

Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration 

Program:  Effects  of  Methadone  Treatment 
on  Criminality 

Objective:  The  program  Is  assessing  the 
value  of  methadone  treatment  in  reducing 
the  Incidence  of  crime  in  area  with  a  heavy 
concentration  of  heroin  addiction  and  eval- 
uating the  change  in  individual  behavior 
resulting  from  protracted  administration  ot 
methadone  to  addicted  persons. 

Program:   Chronic  Effects  of  Marijuana 

Objective :  Two  mariquana  studies  are  cur- 
rently underway.  The  first  Is  iiniwiwilint  the 
effects  of  Its  chronic  use  on  brain  and  on 
behavior.  The  second  study  Is  examining  the 
social  and  cultural  basis  of  youthful  drug 
use. 
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Progimm:  HaraUx  DaMoUon 

ObjaeUTe:  Ttm  objaettre  of  tbls  pto)ec«  U 
to  find  a  TTMnnt  to  dataet  minute  traeea  of 
baroln  In  tbe  atr.  A  davlea  to  detact  the 
praaenea  of  trace*  of  baroln  In  the  atmoa- 
pbef«  to  InTllMtfr  the  looaUon  of  hidden 
qoantittae  of  berotn  could  be  a  major  break- 
throogh  in  the  apprebenalon  of  tralDeketa. 

Program:   Tuminattoa  of  Drug  Abuse 

Objecttve:  An  analyals  of  the  careers  of 
drug  addlota  In  order  to  Identify  thoae  fac- 
tora  which  dlattngut^  oontlnulng  uaen 
from  thoae  peraons  who  termUiate  their  drug 
abuM. 

Department  of  State,  Agencf  for 
IntematUmal  Development 

Program:  Income  Substitution 

Objective:  Aid  to  study  the  poealbUlty  of 
Income  subetltutlon  for  the  production  of 
opium  in  Bast  Asia. 

Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs 

Program:  Lah<H«tory  Analysts 

Objective:  TD  provide  drug  evidence  anal- 
ysis, expert  testimony  in  court,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  law  enforcement  agencies 
concerning  narcotics,  other  abused  drugs, 
and  their  analyals. 

Department  of  Defense 

Program:  Selectivity  In  Recruitment — 
Screening  Program.  Navy 

Objective :  Reeearch  and  improve  screening 
at  recruiting  level  for  drug  addloU  and  drug 
abusers. 

■OUCATIOM    AND   TBAINING 

Office  of  Education 

Program :  Teacher  Training 

Objective:  Under  the  authority  of  the  Edu- 
cation Professions  Development  Act  to  grant 
funds  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training 
school  personnel  In  the  fundamentals  of 
drug  abuse  education.  The  program  Is  aimed 
at  educators  working  with  the  5-17  year  old 
age  group.  Although  States  may  use  their 
grants  as  they  see  fit,  they  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  Oovernment  training  centers  operat- 
ing In  key  locations  around  the  country. 
These  centers  are  responsible  for  training 
teams  of  teachers,  counselors,  school  admin- 
istrators, students  and  conununlty  leaders 
from  the  local  school  districts. 

Department  of  Housing  and  yrban 
Development 
Program:     Drug    Abuse    Projects,    Model 
Cities  Administration 

Objective:  Make  funds  available  for  drug 
abuse  projects  In  prevention,  education, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  evaluation 
related  to  or  Incorporated  In  model  cities 
programs. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Program :  National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug 
Abuse  Information 

Objective:  Give  the  public  one  central 
offlee  to  contact  for  help.  The  Clearinghouse 
collects  and  disseminates  material  and  data 
from  Federal  and  appropriate  private  State 
and  local  projects.  It  also  maintains  a  com- 
puter data  bank  on  a  wide  variety  of  drug 
abuse  control  programs  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  detailed  answers  to  queries. 
Program:  Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic 
and  Drug  Abuse 

Objective:  Development  of  new  treatment 
techniques  for  addicts — improved  methods 
of  measuring  the  social  readjustment  of 
addicts  under  treatment,  the  Increase  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  abuse  of  drugs 
of  various  types,  and  the  training  of  workers 
In  the  special  problems  of  drug  abuse.  Vari- 
ous types  of  grants  and  contracts,  as  well 
as  consultation  services,  are  made  available 
to  Investigators  aiul  State  and  local  agencies. 

Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
OTKf   Z>an0eroi(«  Drugs 
Program:     Public     Bducatlon     on     Drug 
Abuse:  Technical  Assistance 
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ObJectlTe:  To  provide  advise^  scrvloea  to 
groups  deatilng  to  sstabllah  an  educational 
program  of  drug  abuse. 

Program:  1mm  Enforcement  ftsHstanoe — 
Technical  Laboratory  PubUcatlons 

Objective:  TD  disseminate  scientific  Infor- 
mation on  the  detection  and  analysis  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs. 

Program:  Training  of  Foreign  Narcotic 
Officers 

ObJecUve:  Two  week  training  program  to 
teach  foreign  narcotic  officers  American  tech- 
niques of  law  enforcement. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Program:  4-H  Educational  Programs 
Objective:  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  Involved  In  drug  abuse  education 
efforts  through  its  4-H  educational  programs. 
These  programs  are  underway  in  at  least 
twelve  states. 

DepartmerU  of  Labor 
Program :       Regional       Workshops — Drug 
Seminars 

Objective:  Education  of  personnel  and 
enrollees  In  Job  Corps  Centers  and  other 
manpower  training  programs. 

Program:  Drug  Survey  of  Adolescents 
Objective:  To  collect  a  random  sample  of 
Job     Corpe     employees     to     discover     their 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  utilization  patterns. 
Department  of  Defense 
Program:  Drug  Abuse  Awareness,  Navy 
Objective:   Promote  drxig  abuse  awareness 
at  flag  officer  and  commander  level.  Use  of 
written  and  visual  media  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  drugs  and  treatment 
available. 
Program :  Drug  Abuse  Bducatlon  Specialists 
Objective:     Provide     specialists    at     each 
major    oommand    to    advise    all    servlc«nen 
about  drug  abuse.  These  specialists  will  edu- 
cate and  counsel  active  duty  naval  personnel, 
navy  reserve  personnel,  and  dependents  of 
naval  personnel. 

Pro^tim:  "Dope  Stop  Teen"  Program. 
Navy 

Objective:  Utilises  volunteer  high  school 
teen  counsellors  to  provide  effective  drug 
abuse  information  to  children  of  all  naval 
personnel  in  the  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  grades. 

Program:  Drug  Abuse  Education,  Air  Force 
Objective:  The  Military  Airlift  Command 
has  contracted  with  a  local  drug  rehabilita- 
tion agency  to  obtain  the  services  of  several 
es-addlcts  in  conducting  seminars  at  each 
of  Its  Installations.  A  pUot  traveling  drug 
abuse  indoctrination  team  project  incorpor- 
ating the  use  of  an  ex-addlct  as  a  team  mem- 
ber has  also  been  completed  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  results  are  presently  being  evaluated. 

TSSATMSirr    AMD    KKHABILXrATION 

Office   of  Economic   Opportunity 
Program:    Community    Action    Programs: 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 

Objective:  Funding  of  community  action 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction and  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Funds  may  also  be  granted  to  projects 
concerned  with  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  abusers  of  depressant  and  stimulant  drugs. 
as  well  as  of  narcotics.  They  encourage  the 
use  of  neighborhood  facilities  and  the  serv- 
ices of  recovered  drug  addlcu  and  drug  abus- 
ers as  counselors. 
Program:  Drug  Rehabilitation 
Objective :  Provide  grants  for  community — 
based  programs  to  1)  discover  the  causes  of 
drug  abuse  and  addiction  and  2)  treat  the 
drug  abuser  and  drug  addict,  empha-slelng 
their  re-entry  into  society  rather  than  insti- 
tutionalization. Utilize  the  services  of  re- 
covered drug  abusers  and  addicts  as  coun- 
selors. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. National  Institute  of  Uental  Health 
Program:  Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  (Nar- 
cotic Addiction  BehablUUUon  Act) 
Objective:  To  provide  for  civil  commitment 
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at  narcotic  addicts  for  examination  and 
treatment,  and  for  rehabilitation  and  after- 
care services  for  addicts. 

Program:  Cooimunlty  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters (Oeneral  Mental  Health  Centers) 

Objective :  Provide  for  grants  to  States  and 
communities  for  the  construction  and  staff- 
ing of  public  and  other  nonprofit  mental 
health  centers.  The  Oeneral  Mental  Health 
Centers  may  be  used  (but  not  excluslvriy) 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  narcotic  drug 
addicts. 

Program:  Commiinity  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters (Specialized  Facilities  for  Narcotic  Ad- 
dicts) 

Objective:  Grants  to  States  for  the  con- 
struction and  staffing  of  facilities  specifically 
concerned  with  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Funding  of  training  aiu!  development 
activities  and  of  surveys  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
diction treatment  and  prevention  programs 
receiving  assistance. 

Program:  Clinical  Research  Centers. 

Objective:  To  serve  currently  as  hospital 
faculties  for  the  inpatient  phase  of  treat- 
ment of  persons  participating  In  the  Federal 
program  for  the  treatment  and  rehablllta- 
tlcm  of  narcotic  addicts.  Under  NARA  the 
Centers  are  designated  to  examine,  evaluate, 
and  treat  addicts  who  voluntarily  ccxnmit 
themselves  (Title  HI)  and  those  given  a 
choice  by  the  Federal  court  to  accept  com- 
mitment rather  than  trial  for  certain  charges 
(Title  I) . 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Program:    Juvenile    Delinquency    Preven- 
tion and  Control 

Objective:  Grants  to  assist  communities 
In  furnishing  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tative and  preventive  services  to  youths  who 
are  delinquents  or  Ln  danger  of  becomilng  de- 
linquent. 

It  encourages  States  to  utilize  resources 
under  programs  In  the  areas  of  general  and 
vocational  education.  Job  training,  preven- 
tion and  detection  of  crime,  and  health  and 
welfare. 

Program :  New  Career  Opportunities  for  the 
Handicapped 

Objective:  To  enable  state  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  and  other  public  and 
private  non-profit  agencies  to  develop  new 
programs  to  recruit  and  train  handicapped 
individuals  for  new  career  opportunities  in 
the  fields  of  rehabilitation,  health,  welfare, 
public  safety,  law  enforcement,  and  other 
appropriate  public  service  employment.  The 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  Adminis- 
tration conducts  a  program  which  includes 
activities  specifically  aimed  at  the  drug 
abuser  group.  These  activities  include  grants 
to  States  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  grants  to  State  agencies,  innova- 
tion grants,  and  training  grants. 

Department  of  Justice.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
Program:    Treatment    Program    for    Drug 
Abuse 

Objective:  Dvelopment  of  treatment  pro- 
grams for  offenders  under  Title  II  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  It  is 
a  self-help  program  within  a  Federal  prison 
similar  to  the  therapeutic  oommunlty  pro- 
grams of  Synanon  and  Daytop. 

Veterans'   Administration 
Program :  Drug  D^endence  Treatment  for 
Veterans 

Objective:  To  provide  two  to  eight  weeks 
of  hospitalization  followed  by  long  periods  of 
out-patient  care.  The  five  centers  are  lo- 
cated at  VA  hospitals  which  will  provide 
methadone  maintenance,  psychiatric  care, 
and  counselling. 

Department  of  Labor 

Program:  Screening  Program 

Objective:  Individuals  who  are  addicts  are 
screened  out  from  enrolling  in  manpower 
training  programs.  These  individuals  are  pro- 
vided with  assistance  and  counselling. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Program:  Drug  Abuse  Projects.  Model  Cities 
Administration 

Objective:  Make  funds  available  for  drug 
abuse  projects  in  prevention,  education, 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  evaluation  re- 
lated to  or  Incorporated  in  model  cities  pro- 
grams. 

Department  of  Defense 

Program:  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Programs,  Navy 

Objective:  Provide  every  naval  man  with 
the  assistance — counselling,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation — to  overcome  drug  problems. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  hard  drug  user  is  the 
priority. 

Program:  Drug  Abuse  Exemption  Program, 
Navy 

Objective:  Provide  counselllixg  and  assist- 
ance to  any  Individual  with  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems. The  heroin  addict,  by  applying  to  a 
representative  at  his  command  will  receive 
exemption  from  punishment  and  undesirable 
discharge. 

Program:  Voluntary  Treatment  Program. 
Army 

Objective:  This  Is  the  first  voluntary  treat- 
ment program  to  be  Initiated  In  the  military 
services.  Any  individual  may  now  seek  treat- 
ment without  fear  of  punitive  metisures. 

Program:  Urinalysis  Test 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to 
Identify  military  members  who  are  dependent 
on  drugs  prior  to  their  return  home.  Military 
members  who  are  Identified  as  drug  addicts 
are  Insured  further  treatment. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  ACRICDLTURE 

Prevention 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
Involved   In   drug   abuse    prevention    efforts 
through  Its  4-H  educational  programs.  These 
programs  are  underway  in  at  least  a  dozen 
States.  For  a  brief  description  of  several  of 
these  programs,  see  attached   letters.  Other 
informational    efforts    are    directed    toward 
farmers  and  aimed  at  the  identification  and 
eradication  of  marihuana. 
Treatment 
No  programs. 

Research 

No  programs  reported  which  are  directly 
related  to  non-enforcement  aspects  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem. 

Training 
No  information  available  beyond  what  Is 
contained   In  the  attached  prevention  pro- 
gram descriptions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Prevention 
Information  and  preventive  campaign  in- 
volving American  Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service  and  wide  dissemination  of 
information  Including  posters,  handbooks 
for  commanders,  programs  currently  in 
operation  fc»  military  dependents  In  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  Euroi>ean  areas.  More  than 
nine  dependents'  high  schools  have  estab- 
lished  pilot  programs  Involving  the   use  of 
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high  school  age  students  to  ootmnunlcate 
about  drugs  to  younger  students.  These  pro- 
grams are  modeled  after  DOPE  STOP  In 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  Implementation  of  drug 
abuse  prevention  education  In  Overseas  De- 
pendents Schools  cost  $86,472  In  school  year 
1970-71.  The  Domestic  Action  Program  of 
DOD  can  also  be  seen  as  being  preventive  in 
nature  providing  alternatives  to  youth  In- 
volvement with  drugs  (see  attached  article) . 

Treatment 

DOD  report*  that  Information  to  reply  to 
this  section  is  not  available  at  this  time.  New 
reporting  procedures  will  furnish  this  Infor- 
n>atlon  for  future  reports. 
Research 

See  DOD  report  for  description  of  types  of 
research  being  conducted  and  suveys  to  de- 
termine (1)  percentage  of  hard  drug  users 
In  the  separated  population,  and  (2)  prev- 
alence of  drug  abuse  and  demographic  fac- 
tors related  to  the  problem. 
Training 

The  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
have  all  had  personnel  attend  DHETW-spon- 
sored  drug  abuse  training  programs.  (Only 
figure  reported  Indicating  the  numbers  of 
personnel  Involved  was  94 — that  many  spaces 
were  provided  to  the  Air  Force  at  one  of  the 
DHEW  Training  Centers.) 

The  Navy  has  been  operating  a  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Specialist  School  since  early  this 
year.  The  st^ool  has  a  current  capacity  of 
graduating  20  students  a  month.  Plans  are 
underway  to  Increase  this  capacity  to  30  per 
month.  An  East  CooBt  school  is  also  contem- 
plated. Current  training  capacity  would  then 
be  240  students  per  year.  As  plans  are  Im- 
plemented, training  capacity  oould  Increase 
to  360  or  double  that  amount  if  an  East 
Coast  school  with  Identical  capacity  Is 
opened. 

Fifty  dependents'  school  teachers  will  re- 
ceive training  in  drug  abvise  educational  pro- 
cedures during  the  period  June  21-July  17. 
1971  In  Wiesbaden.  Germany.  Hq.  U.S.  Army 
(Europe)  has  received  funds  from  the  Edu- 
cational Professional  Development  Act  for 
this  purpose. 

OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOBTUNITT 

Prerentton 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
authorized  to  conduct  a  "Drug  Rehabtlita- 
tlon  Program"  under  Section  222(a)  (9)  of 
the  1989  Amendments  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  The  authority  relates 
■  to  discovering  the  causes  of  and  providing 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  drug  de- 
pendency and  n&rcotlc  addiction.  The  major 
emphasis  Is  on  treatment  and  rehablltatlon 
services,  developing  community  support,  and 
ultUzlng  neighborhood  resources  and  ex- 
addicts  as  staff.  Community  education  and 
prevention  activities  take  place  in  the  con- 
text of  comprehensive  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  rather  than  sepcurate- 
ly,  and  our  programs  are  by  and  large  funded 
in  such  a  way  that  they  relate  closely  to 
existing  OEO-funded  Neighborhood  Service 
Center  and  Neighborhood  Health  Center  de- 
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livery  systems.  Research  activities  are  serv- 
ice program  oriented.  Funding  levels  are  as 
follows. 

Fiscal  year  1970 M.  600.  000 

Fiscal  year  1971 12,800.000 

Fiscal   year   1972 18.000.000 

(Requested     budget,     about     915.000,000 
would  be  available  for  new  programs  ) 
TVeatment 

See  Table  1.  Treatment  Programs  for 
Heroin  Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Depend- 
encies. 

Also,  in  the  area  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation there  are  two  contracts  for  oper- 
ational Integraited  Addict  RehabUitation- 
Manpower  Training  Programs:  one  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  one  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Each  contract  will  run  for  a  24- 
month  period,  win  cost  about  91.000,000,  and 
will  serve  660  addicts.  (That  is.  the  total  for 
the  two  contracts  wUl  be  92.000.000  with 
1,300  clients  served.)  The  projects  will  utUlze 
methadone  maintenance,  counseling,  resi- 
dential services,  and  supportive  modalities. 
In  addition.  Department  of  Labor  funding 
(about  91,600,000  for  each  project)  will  be 
obtained  to  provide  Job-training  and  employ- 
ment services.  This  will  be  a  major  effort  to 
develc^  a  coordinated  system  of  services 
and  to  open  up  the  private  employment  sec- 
tor to  ex-addicts.  FoUowup.  evaluation,  and 
cost  effectiveness  systems  will  be  a  major 
part  of  the  effort.  The  RFP  Is  out  and  pro- 
posals will  be  due  about  July  15.  1971. 
Research 

A  national  evaluation  contract  which  will 
provide  a  base  for  comparative  drug  treat- 
ment program  evaluation  is  scheduled  for 
ccmpletlon  June  30,  1971.  lliis  project  is  to 
evaluate  OEO-alded  Drug  Rehabilitation 
Program,  providing  comprehensive  analysis 
of  relative  program  effectiveness  including 
descriptions  of  various  program  components, 
their  relationships  to  each  other,  and  pat- 
terns of  cllent-fiow  through  various  services. 

Training 

A  grant  Is  being  made  for  the  period 
6/1/71-6/31/72  in  the  amount  of  9430,000  to 
the  Center  for  Hiunan  Services  to  operate  a 
National  Training  Institute  In  Washington. 
D.C.  This  will  provide  an  intensive  6-month 
training  program  for  ex-addict  staff  from 
various  local  projects  with  foUowup  bock  at 
the  local  program.  It  will  also  provide  shorter 
courses  for  professional  staff  and  program 
administrators,  especially  focused  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  an  OEO-funded  program  in 
terms  of  its  orientation  toward  the  oom- 
munlty and  its  goals  of  assisting  clients  out 
of  poverty  In  addition  to  providing  drug 
treatment  services.  There  will  also  be  a  tech- 
nical assistance  capability  to  help  local  pro- 
grams utilize  ex-addict  staff  more  effectively 
and  to  develop  career  ladders  and  certifica- 
tion procedures.  The  training  project  is  based 
on  a  previously  f\inded  research  grant  which 
looked  at  present  patterns  of  utilization  of 
ex-addict  staff,  effectiveness  ot  ex-addict 
staff,  and  current  training  practices.  No  ca- 
pacity for  this  training  endeavor  was  given. 


TABLE  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FDR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Locale 


Period 


Modality 


Approiimite 

number  Total 

servicad       expenditures 


Detroit,  Mich July  1,  1970  to  July  31,  1972 Outpatient  methadone  maintenance  (Therapeutic  community  servinj  50  clients  to  t>e 

developed). 

LA.,  Calif.' July  1,  1970  to  Aug.  31,  1971  Orui-lree  outpatient  with  hospital  detoxification,  counielini,  crisis  intervention,  job 

pncement. 

Washinfton,  D.C July  1, 1970  to  July  31.  1972 Youth  program  (under  age  17)  utiliiinjdruj-free  residential  treatment,  outpatient  counsel- 
ing and  family  service. 

ChKafO,  III Aug.  1, 1970  to  Doc  31.  1971 Hospital  detoxification,  residential  (halfway  house),  outpatient  counseling  and  vocational 

servKes.  Drug-free. 

Boston,  Mass July  1,  1970  to  Sept.  30. 1972  .     .  Outpatient  and  residential  services  lor  youth  (under  age  16)  experimenting  with  drugs 

New  Jersey  (Hudson,  Essex,  and 
Monmouth  Counties)  >. 


Aug.  1.  1970  to  Aug.  31.  1971 Drug-lree  therapeutic  community.  Outpatient  counseling  and  supportive  services.  Small 

methtdone  maintenance  (about  SO  clients)  being  developed. 


?00 

Jl,  200,  000 

>  (1,000, 000) 

800 

690.000 

> (340, 000) 

300 

4S0.000 

1(110,000) 

300 

330.000 

'(120.000) 

MO 

SSO.OOO 

'  (150.000) 

<700 

1,000.000 

>SO0 

:  (500.000) 
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LOMlt 


Modility 


Approximite 
number 
sMvicad 


Tolll 
npanditures 


Ntw  York  City July  1, 1971.  to  Stpt  30,  1972.. 

PhilMMpkii.  Pi July  I.  IS'O,  to  0«c  31, 1971_ 

Atl»nli,Gi..   July  l.l»71,to  JiinB30,  1973.. 


Part  ol  compreiMiaiv*  system  imvlving  primxily  dru|-fn<  inpititnt  and  outpiti«nt 

modatitin. 
MMlMdoM  mainttnanc*  (outpatitnt)  witti  supportive  sarvicts 


El  Piso.Tm....' July  1, 1971  toJuMSO.  1973 


M«thtdon«  wittidrawit,  imtiiidoM  maintenance  (about  100  clients),  drug-tree  out- 
piticnt  and  inpatient  swviCM,  iroup  therapy,  counseling,  crisis  intervention  and 
supportive  tervicas. 
Community  outreeell,  lollowup  and  counseling  services.  DevelapnMat  of  contacts  with 
eiisting  methadone  maintenance  and  drug-free  modalities  for  low-income  Meiican- 
American  heroin  addicts. 
Tucson,  Ariz  do Similar  to  El  Paso  proiect..  

Southern  Alameda  County,  Calif do Outpatient  and  residential  drug-tree  modalities  lot  low- income  youthful  drug  abusers  ... 

Viirmant  f Slatawide)  July  1   1970  to  Dec,  31. 1972..      .  Otug-free  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  primarily  to  drug  abusers  (non-opiate). 

™"  *■  ' '  Therapwticcwiimtinity  being  developed. 

Rkhmond  Va  July  1   1970  to  Jul*  31,  1972..         Therapeuticcommunity  and  outpatient  counseling,  supportive  and  rehabilitative  services. 
'  Drug-free  modalitias  for  heroin  addicts.  Also  provides  supportive  services  for  metha- 
done maintenance  prt>gram. 
La.  Anulei  Calif                                July  1  1971  to  June  30,  1973  .         Drug-free  resMenUal.  supportive  and  )ot>- placement  services  for  incarcerate  and  heroin 

•^    '        addicts. 

^Mithraroilnarstalawido^  do  Counseling  and  group  therapy  services  for  addicts  and  drug-dependent  persons  in  cor- 

■"^     ^  *•  ' rectional  facilities  coupled  with  supportive  services  In  communitv  prerelease  centers. 

ChMtanoota  Tenn  -do  Methadone  maintenance  and  therapeutic  community  (drug-free)  services  tor  heroin 

addicts. 

PiiifinnXi  Ohio  do  .  Residential,  outpatient,  group  therapy,  counselmt  and  supportive  services.  Part  of  ei- 

''^        •        offender  halfway  houeo system. 


•1,500 

^,000,000 

'4,000 

> (2.  SOO.  000) 

200 

250.000 

■(110,000) 

soo 

900,000 

'(250.  (MO) 

400 

510.000 

'  (250,  000) 

300 

500,000 

'(150.000) 

300 

550.000 

=  (150,000) 

400 

550.000 

1(150.000) 

MO 

730,000 

1(220,000) 

300 

590.000 

1(300,000) 

SOO 

830.000 

1(250,000) 

200 

350,000 

1(100.000) 

200 

350,000 

1(120,000) 

>  All  finure*  given  represent  annual  estimates. 
'  Non-Federal  funds. 

>  Funding  to  be  a«Mmed  by  NIMH. 


OEPAXTIiXNT  OF  HKALTH.  lEDDCATION,  AND 
WrLTAAC 

OUlct  of  EAvcation 
Preyentlon 

OE  has  funded  s  wide  variety  of  preventive 
efforts  m  FT  71.  $fl  million  was  appropriated 
for  programs  to  be  conducted  in  FY  72. 

ta  million  will  go  m  grants  to  66  State 
Education  agencies  to  support  continuing 
programs  to  train  educational  personnel. 

Twenty-six  comprehensive  community 
projects  wUl  be  supported  for  a  total  of 
»2. 100,000.  These  projects  are  intended  to  In- 
volve a  variety  of  community  agencies  and 
groups  In  a  cooperative  effort  to  deal  with 
local  drug  abuse  problems. 

Twenty  college-based  projects  have  been 
funded  for  a  total  of  $700,000.  These  are 
intended  to  serve  as  pilot  projects.  They  are 
inltUted.  designed,  and  directed  by  students. 

Eleven  drug  education  projects  have  been 
Inlttated  by  local  school  districts  using  %IA 
million  in  ESEA  TlUe  HI  funds.  These 
programs  call  for  heavy  community 
Involvement. 

Seventeen  programs  are  being  supported 
by  the  OfBoe  of  Nutrition  and  Health  Serv- 
ices of  OK.  Tbe  programs  for  the  moat  part 
are  being  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  ESEA  Title  III  funds  are  also 
being  used  as  well  as  funds  under  Title  IV 
Regional  Research  Program.  These  programs 
are  primarily  educational  and  informational 
In  character.  Intended  to  Involve  and  educate 
a  variety  of  target  groups  including  stu- 
dents, teachers,  law  enforcement  personnel. 
boq)ltal  and  nursing  home  staiffs,  and  the 
general  public  regarding  drug  use. 

For  a  list  of  13  projects  8upp<xted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Higher  Education  under  Title  I, 
HEA,  see  attached  chart.  According  to  the 
Information  given,  these  projects  with  two 
exceptions  are  due  to  be  completed  on  or 
before  June  1971.  An  estimated  11.460  per- 
sons have  been  or  will  be  Involved  as  par- 
ticipants In  these  programs  which  are  pri- 
marily, but  not  exclusively.  educatloniU  In 
character.  (For  other  projects  specifically 
oonoamed  with  training,  see  section  on 
Training  lielow.i 

Treatment 

While  no  OE  funds  have  supported  treat- 
ment programs  per  se.  $197,847  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Adult  Vocational  Technical  Training 
has  been  awarded  to  the  Blackman's  Develop- 
ment Center  m  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  multi- 
occupational  training  program   designed   to 


<  Inpatients. 
>  Outpatients. 
•  Adults. 
'  Youth. 

offer  occupational  alternatives  to  drug  users 
and  addicts.  (According  to  Department  of 
Labor  figures  approximately  200  drug  addicts 
are  serviced  by  the  Blackman's  Development 
Center. ) 

Research 
The  National  Center  for  Education  Re- 
search and  Development  of  OE  is  supp>ortlng 
a  project  which  is  designed  to  study  and 
evaluate  current  trends  In  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. This  project  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  Par  West  Laboratory  for  EducaUonal  Re- 
search and  Development  In  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia and  is  scheduled  for  completion  late  this 
year.  It  has  received  $44,712  In  Federal  funds. 

Training 

A  total  of  $2  million  will  be  expended  to 
provide  formula  grants  to  State  Departments 
of  Education.  In  1970  over  one  million  educa- 
tors and  students  were  trained  through  the 
National  Drug  Education  Program. 

The  Awareness  House  project  will  be  ex- 
panded to  serve  as  a  training  center  for  com- 
munity personnel  who  will  be  trained  to 
develop  commtinlty  drug  abuse  prevention 
projects.  It  will  be  funded  at  a  level  ol  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  No  Information  on  the 
capacity  of  this  project  Is  given  in  the  OE 
report. 

A  project  to  train  60  teachers  in  schools 
for  Department  of  Defense  dependents  in 
drug  abuse  educational  procedures  has  been 
landed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000. 

Of  particular  interest  Is  a  program  being 
funded  in  FY  72  by  the  Division  of  College 
Support,  under  EX'DA.  Part  E,  entitled  "In- 
stitute of  Drug  Education  for  Personnel  of 
Eight  Black  CoUeges,"  Alabama  A  &  M, 
Huntsvllle,  Alabama  ($68,000).  No  estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  participants  Is  given. 

Several  of  the  projects  being  funded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  Involve 
training  programs.  An  estimated  100  persons 
participated  in  a  training  program  entitled 
"The  Devrtopment  of  Resource  Personnel 
for  Community  Drug  Abuse  Programs"  ( Uni- 
versity of  Georgia).  Another  BHE  project 
for  FY  71  was  entitled  "Seminars  for  School 
Personnel  on  Personal  Problems  of  Teen- 
agers with  Special  Emphasis  on  Drug  Abuse." 
An  estimated  2.000  school  personnel  and 
youth  counselors  participated  (Medical  (Al- 
lege of  Virginia — Virginia  CkunmonweaJth 
UnlvOTsUy). 

BHE  has  also  funded  a  project  entitled 
"Students  in  Ounmunity  Service"  Involving 
some  500  students  as  participants.  These 
artudents  have  worked  under  faculty  direction 


with  a  community  of  young  people  at  Odys- 
sey House  In  Newark.  New  Jersey.  The  ptir- 
poee  of  this  project  is  to  provide  social  sup- 
port for  the  patients  at  Odyssey  House. 
Food  and  Drug  AdministTation 
Prevention 
FDA  efforts  in  this  area  are  minimal. 


No  programs. 


Treatment 


Research 


The  Bureau  of  Drtigs  of  PDA  reports  that 
Its  efforts  in  research  related  to  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  are  concerned  with 
drug  testing  methodology  and  with  the 
screening  of  new  analgesics — defining  their 
propensity  for  causing  habit  formation  and 
physical  dependence. 

Training 
No  programs. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Prevention 
NIMH  prevention  activities  take  the  form 
of  promoting  the  development  and  dissemi- 
nation of  education  materials.  These  ma- 
terials and  their  distribution  are  described 
In  the  attached  Fiscal  Year  1971  Summary 
and  "A  Guide  to  Drug  Abuse  Education  and 
Information  Materials." 

Treatment 

The  National  Institute  at  Mental  Health 
funds  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  narcotic  addicts  and  drug  abusers  under 
both  grant  and  contract  mechanisms.  The 
grant  program  includes  staffing  grants  to 
comprehensive  drug  treatment  centers  under 
Part  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  and  special  project  grants  for 
single  or  separate  services  under  P.L.  91-613. 
the  (Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  (Control  Act  of  1970.  The  contract  pro- 
gram Is  limited  to  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966   (NARA). 

TTie  grant  program.  Currently  there  are 
twenty -three  community-based  grant  funded 
programs  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts and  drug  abusers.  Eighteen  of  these 
funded  programs  are  now  operational  and 
the  additional  five  are  in  the  process  of 
commencing  operations  (New  Orleans.  D.C. 
Pittsburgh,  Miami,  PhUadelphla) .  The  num- 
ber of  Individuals  treatment  approaches  and 
location  for  these  grants  are  shown  In  the 
accompanying  Table  T^.  At  the  preMnt  time, 
it  is  not  possible  to  separate  funds  used  for 
treating  narcotic  addicts  from  those  used  for 
other   drug  abusers.   The   Institute  Is   cur- 
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rently  reviewing  grant  applications  pursuant 
to  section  256  of  P.L.  91-513  (detoxification, 
institutional,  aftercare  services) .  It  is  antici- 
pated that  up  to  fifteen  new  programs  will 
be  funded  in  Fiscal  Year  1971  with  the  $5 
million  appropriated  under  this  authority. 

The  contract  program.  The  contract  pro- 
gram under  NARA  Includes  examination  and 
evaluation  services.  Inpatient  treatment  serv- 
ices, and  aftercare  services  carried  out  In 
facilities  other  than  Port  Worth  and  Lexing- 
ton Hospitals.  The  majority  of  examination 
and  evaluation  and  inpatient  treatment 
services,  however,  is  carried  out  at  these  two 
hospitals.  On  March  31.  1971  there  were  2,074 
individuals  In  the  NARA  program  distributed 
as  In  Table  T. . 

2  Los  Angeles  Center  for  Group  Psycho- 
therapy Grant   #T15  MH12319-01  $81,443. 

To  train  90  school  counselors,  probation 
officers  and  mental  health  professionals  In 
group  techniques  appropriate  for  treating 
adolescent  and  young  adult  drug  abusers. 

3.  Roosevelt  Hospital  (New  Yorki  Grant 
rT15   MH12320-O1   $3,222. 

To  train  physicians  In  the  scope  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem  and  prevention  and 
treatment  techniques. 

4.  University  of  California  (Berkeley) 
Grant    «T01    MH12564-01    $150,378. 

To  establish  a  specialized  drug  abuse  train- 
ing unit  In  the  Post-Master's  Community 
Mental  Health  Program  of  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare. 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
Prevention 
SRS  has  supported  a   number  of  projects 
in  the  prevention  area. 

Examples  include  the  Community  Services 
Administration  s  support  of  family  life  edu- 
cation efforts  In  various  locales  and  other 
educational  programs  which  Include  a  focus 


on   drug  abuse   prevention   among  children 
and  youth. 

The  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Administration  of  SRS  has  sup- 
ported or  Is  supporting  a  variety  ol  projects 
In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  prevention.  These 
Include  the  recently  funded  project  of  Bos- 
ton Model  Cities  Administration.  This  proj- 
ect focuses  on  an  informational  approach  to 
prevention  as  well  as  providing  counseling 
and  referral  services.  Other  projects  In  this 
area  supported  by  YDDPA  Include  the  "Drug 
Use,  Misuse  and  Abuse  Education  Program" 
conducted  by  the  State  Planning  Bureau  In 
Atlanta.  Georgia:  the  Youth  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Project  conducted  by  Flight.  Inc..  in 
Rochester.  N.Y.;  and  the  "Store-Front  Drug 
Program"  conducted  by  the  Berkshire  Farm 
Institute  for  Training  and  Research,  Inc., 
Canaan,  N.Y. 

Treatment 

See  Table  1.  Treatment  Programs  for  Heroin 
Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Dependencies. 

Also  In  the  area  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation, the  Rehabilitation  Services  Adminis- 
tration Is  planning  to  stimulate  and  im- 
plement 15  to  20  Expansion  Grant  projects 
aimed  at  Increasing  substantially  the  num- 
ber of  drug  abusers  rehabilitated  into  gain- 
ful employment. 

Research 
The  major  emphasis  of  the  demonstration 
project  of   the  Oregon  State  Mental   Healt^ 
Division  is  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  cf 
two  methods  of  treatment  on  the  vocatlona' 
rehabilitation  of  young  adult  drug  abuser? 
Pre-  and  post-data  on  performance  variable* 
and  psychological  and  social  functioning  will 
tje  collected  and   compared.   This  project   ! 
being  supported  by  Division  of  Research  and 
Demonstration  Grants.  SRS.  monies. 
•*^  The  Division  of  Disability  Services.  Reha- 
bilitation  Services   Administration,    SRS,    is 


planning  to  develop  and  initiate  fotir  to  five 
Research  and  Demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  find  new  and  improved  methods 
for  rehabilitating  the  drug  abuser. 

The  Community  Services  Administration 
of  SRS  Is  soliciting  Information  on  whether 
adult  public  assistance  recipients  are  known 
by  the  public  welfare  agency  to  be  suffering 
from  drug  addiction. 

Training 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
of  SRS  plans  to  support  five  bl-reglonal 
training  conferences  for  State  rehabilitation 
agency  staff  in  rehabilitation  of  the  dnig 
abuser. 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
also  supports  a  training  grant  program  au- 
thorized under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act.  This  program  Is  aimed  at  increasing  the 
supply  of  personnel  In  the  rehabilitation 
fields  by  helping  training  programs  to  ex- 
pand and  by  offering  aid  to  students.  The 
objectives  of  this  grant  program  also  Include 
working  with  professional  groups  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  preparation:  facilitating  com- 
munication and  working  relationships  among 
the  professional  rehabilitation  fields:  and  to 
give  workers  In  the  rehabilitation  field  op- 
portunities to  Improve  their  skills.  No  figures 
were  given  as  to  the  capacity  of  these  train- 
ing efforts. 

The  Community  Services  Administration 
of  SRS  has  supported  a  variety  of  training 
programs  sponsored  by  State  public  welfare 
departments.  The  purpose  of  these  training 
programs  included  the  development  of  the 
skills  and  capacities  of  a  variety  of  social 
service  staff.  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration does  not  maintain  data  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  training  programs  for  pre- 
vention, community  organization,  and 
treatment  personnel  In  specific  problem  areas 
such  as  drug  abuse. 


TABLE  1.— TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Locale 


Period 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
serviced 


Tulsa.  Okia do Counseling  and  psychiatric 

Portland,  Greg.'. .   do Individual  or  group  psychotherapy,  detoxification  and  medical,  vocational, 

social,  occupational   recreational,  and  educational  services  in  addition  to 


25. 

100  clients  annually. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.J July  1,  1970-June  30,  1971 . . 

Anchorage,  Alaska' Not  given  (recently  funded). 


family  casework  services  and  religion 

Detoxificatian  as  often  as  necessary  under  medical  supervision,  group  treat- 
ment (Guided  Group  interaction  model) 

Halfway  house  to  aid  d  rug  users  i  n  kicking  their  habit  and  reentering  society. . 


25girfs,  agesl2toie.. 

150  to  250  youths,  16  to 
22. 


Total 
expenditures 


Washington.  D.C Fiscal  year  1971..       .  VR  services  to  methadone  maintained  .  .       ..  240 

Minneapolis,  Minn do VR  services  to  hospital  inpatient  narcotic  addicts 75 

Nassau  County.  NY dd Evaluation  and  VR  services  to  disadvantaged  addicts 2S0 t. 

Hartford-Waterbury,  Conn... de. VR  services  and  counseling 75. 


{112.000 
27,778 
25.810 
38,330 
12.500 

M94.095 


IU.K6 
55.414 


<  This  program  is  in  the  Psycho-Social  Study  Section,  Drug  Abuse  Research  and  Demonstration 
Project,  SRS. 

•2d  year,  {209,000;  3d  year.  {207.000. 

'  These  programs  are  funded  by  the  Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Adminis- 
tration, SRS. 


Note:  The  first  hve  programs  are  >n  the  Division  ol  Disability  Services  ol  SRS. 
There  is  no  data  available  on  drug  dependence  oi  addiction  treatment  per  se  from  the  Office 
ol  Service  Delivery,  SRS. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   HOUSING   AND   HT7MAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

HUD  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  dead- 
line set  for  receipt  of  Information  becaxise 
this  Information  Is  available  only  through  Its 
regional  offices.  The  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  have  t>een  contacted  and  should 
be  resiKindtng  to  the  request  for  program  In- 
formation within  a  week  or  two.  HTTD  will 
then  send  this  Information  to  NIMH  to  be 
collated  and  forwarded  to  the  White  House 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

DEPARTMENT    OT    JUSTICE 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
Prevention 
The  Prevention/ Public  Education  program 
has  been  attended  to  largely  in  Large  City/ 
County  Special  Grants  Program.  Likewise, 
the  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug  C^ontrol 
Program  (K-1  and  K-2)  have  also  provided 
a  vehicle  by  which  this  area  can  be  addressed. 
The  major  focus  of  prevention  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  nation's  youth  through  the 
development    and    implementation    of    pre- 


ventive education  programs  In  all  grades  of 
the  public  school  system;  e.g..  grammar. 
Junior  high,  and  senior  high.  State  and  local 
medical,  educational,  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  have  worked  Jointly  In  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  these  programs. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
BNDD  have  likewise  assisted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  informational  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Public  Education  response  to  the  narcotics/ 
dangerous  drug  abuse  problem  Is  seen  in  pro- 
grams developed  for  presentation  to  parents, 
civic  groups,  church  organlEatlons.  and  other 
Interested  cltissen  bodies.  The  intent  here  Is 
perhaps  three- fold:  (1)  to  inform  the  adult 
community  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem;  (2)  to  inform  adtilts  of  what  Is 
being  done;  and  (3)  to  prepare  them  for  a 
possible  personal  confrontation  with  drugs 
as  It  may  affect  their  own  children. 

Treatment 
See  Table  1,  Drug  Abvise  Programs  (Discre- 
tionary   Grants    Only — Action    Qrants    Not 
Available)  FY/71  Available  Dat*. 


Research 

Information  regarding  only  two  discretion- 
ary grants  involving  research/data  colleotlon 
Is  available  for  FY  70-71.  These  are  the 
Police /Community  Information  Prognun  In 
Anchorage.  Alckska  funded  for  $40,000  and 
the  Commission  on  Drug  Abuse-Treatment 
Program  and  Facility,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
funded  for  $75,000.  The  Anchorage,  Alaska 
project  involves  establishing  a  dat*  and  In- 
formation bank.  The  Memphis,  Tennessee 
project  Involves  studying  and  researching  the 
causes  of  alcoholism  and  drug  abtue  related 
problems. 

Training 

Intensive  training  for  the  metnhers  of  theae 
fecial  enforcement  units  have  been  em- 
phasized throughout  L£AA  programs,  the 
estaU>lUhment  of  close  liaison  between  local 
and  state  agencies  and  BNDD  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  regarding  development  of  train- 
ing programs,  utlliaation  of  existing  pro- 
grams, and  further  continuous  unit  tralxilng. 
No  figures  representing  the  number  of  per- 
sons trained  or  to  be  trained  were  g;lven- 
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TABLE  l.-ORl)G  ABUSE  PROGRAMS  (DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS  ONLY-ACTION  GRANTS  NOT  AVAILABLE)  flSCAL  YEAR  1971  AVAILABLE  DATA 


Locale 


Pedod 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
serviced 


Total 
expenditures 


Broward  County,  na.,.^ - Aug.  I.  1970  July  31,  1971 


Chicifo,  III.  (drug  abuse  rehabilitation  pro- 
jram     addtct  offenders). 

Boston.  Mass.  Norfolk  County  comprehen- 
sive inteiconventional  drug  addict  treat- 
ment program). 

Whitmore  Lake.  Mich,  serving  adolescents 
from  Detroit,  Flint,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Highland  Park)  adolescent  drug  use 
limitation  and  treatment 

Royal  Oak,  Mich,  .alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  center). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (community-based  treatment 
and  supervision  of  selected  offenders 
narcotics). 

Trenton,  N.J.  (drug  addiction  tieatment, 
rehabilitation;  and  prevention). 

Columbuj.  Ohio  (preventive  piogiam  tor 
metro  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  enfoice- 
ment). 

Memphis,  Tenn.  (commission  on  diug 
abuse-treatmer't  program  and  facility). 

Travis,  Texas  (compiehensive  tieatment 
program  lor  young  drug  users). 


Aug  24.  1970  Aug.  23,  1971 
Apr.  15.  1971   Apr.  14,  1972. 

Aug.  15,  1970  Aug.  14,  1971. 


Fiscal  year  1971 

December  1.  1970 
December  30,  1971 

July  1,  1970  June  30,  1971 

September  7,  1970-Septem- 
bcr  5,  1971. 

August  15,  1970- August  14. 
1971. 

September  7,  1970- Septem- 
ber 6,  1971. 


Detoxification,   physical  and   psychiatric  evaluation,    rehabilitation   through  500(30  to  40  m  resi- 
psychiatric  treatment  and  counseling,  guided  group  interaction  therapy.  denlial  care  program) 

Group  and  individual  counseling  ...  -    .  200  to  300  addict 

ofteiiders. 

Includes  methadone  maintenance  and  a  sell-help-type  haltway  house,  therapy,  No  estimate  given 

and  counseling. 

do ..  360  adolescents 


No  information  given... 


No  information  given. 


Prewilhdiawal  counseling,  withdrawal  under  medical  supervision,  shoitteim  Estimated  230  can  be 
residential  accommodat.ons.  ciisis  intervention,  varied  cou:i5eling  and  handled  on  a  post- 
guidance,  release  basis. 

Includes  residential  treatment  center  (modeled  after  Dayton  V  llage.  N.Y.  Residential  center  de- 

City  with  total  utilizalicn  ol  ei-addicts  as  staff).  sigr.ec  to  serve  70. 

Includes  medically  supeivised  withdrawal  program  Na  mlormation  given. 

Psychological  and  sociological  counseling  included   in  voluntaiy  tieatment  22-bed  facility 

piogiam. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  theiapy,   including  voluntary   "walk-in"  referral  No  inlormation  given. 

and  crisis  services. 


J200, 000 
200.000 
154,318 

92,475 

101.046 
79.  285 

139, 600 

75,000 

75.  000 
52, 470 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Bureau  of  Sarcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
Prevenuon 

BNDD's  efforts  in  the  area  of  prevention 
Include  a  public  Inquiry  program  which 
responds  to  requests  for  information  on  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse,  drugs  being  used,  and 
various  aspects  of  the  drug  problem  as 
related  to  preventive  enforcement  and  the 
problem  of  Illegal  drug  use  in  the  octnmunl- 
ty.  In  addition,  a  community  organizational 
program  involving  13  pilot  projects  is  being 
conducted  The  emphasis  of  this  is  to  pro- 
mote a  total  community  effort  to  prevent 
drug  abuse,  which  Includes  law  enforcement 
and  other  elements  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

BNDD's  preventive  efforts  also  Include  a 
dissemination  of  information  on  drug  laws 
and  regulations  to  the  registrants  under  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

Other  preventive  efforte  Include  stimulat- 
ing program  activities  among  the  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers  and  associations. 
Other  developmental  activities  In  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  Involved  have  recently  In- 
cluded  a   conference   for   artists   to   explore 


means  of  utilizing  the  artistic  community 
at  the  local  level  In  providing  alternatives 
to  drug  abuse  Other  activities  have  In- 
volved the  clergy,  educators,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  media  people. 

Treatment 

BNDD  has  no  treatment  programs. 
Research 

See  BNDD  report  (attachment  1). 
Training 

No  estimate  of  numbers  of  pversons  who 
can  be  or  have  been  trained  through  BNDD 
was  contained  In  its  report. 

Major  training  efforts  are  conducted  for 
professionals  in  the  enforcement  field  and 
related  ar&as  to  orient  them  to  the  need 
and  the  advantages  of  preventing  drug  abuse 
as  opposed  to  concentrating  only  upon  the 
enforcement  aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Bureau  of  Prisons 

Prevention 

No  programs  rep>OTted  on. 

Treatment 

Two  categories  of  treatment  programs:  one 

functioning   under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 


habilitation Act  (NARA);  the  other — Drug 
Abuse  Program — treating  offenders  currently 
in  the  Federal  prison  population  who  have 
drugs  as  a  contributing  cause  to  their  crimi- 
nal behavior  and  who  do  not  qualify  under 
NARA.  See  Table  1.  Treatment  Programs 
for  Heroin  Addiction  and  Other  Drug 
Dependencies. 

Research 

No  research  findings  as  yet  to  report.  Col- 
lection of  data  in  progress  to  help  determine 
significant  variables  affecting  treatment  out- 
comes. 

Training 

Since  NARA  provides  for  an  aftercare 
phase,  a  series  of  conference  workshops  with 
community  agencies  and  probation  agents 
have  been  held.  ( No  figure  Is  given  as  to  the 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  p€u-tlclpated  In 
these  programs.) 

Of  some  Interest  is  the  fact  that  several  of 
the  releasees  from  the  NARA  programs  have 
been  hired  by  community  organizations  who 
are  concerned  with  the  "drug  problem."  The 
releasees  are  functioning  as  counselors  and 
lecturers  to  various  groups  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  con- 
tracted with  some  of  these  releasees  to  help 
in  the  continuing  development  of  an  effec- 
tive treatment  program. 


TABLE  1. -TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 
A.  NARA  (NARCOTIC  ADDICT  REHABILITATION  ACT) 


Local* 


Period 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
serviced  (capacity) 


Total 
expenditures 


50. 


Oanbury  Conn        Fiscal  year  1971..  Primarily  therapeutic  community  approach 

Milan,  Mich do do im.^„m.n 

Alderson,  tW.  Vl do.     do 00    50  wo 

La  Tuna  Tex...         do do - S^  „^„*S 

Terminal  Island,  Calif —do do 


200.     .      .  See  below. 


women.. 
100  men,  50  women. 


Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Five  profranu  fundtd  for. 


>  {560, 400 


I  Salaries,  $436,200;  operating  coib,  $124,200.  Also,  $525,000  in  aftercare  contracts  have  been  let  with  community  agencies,  fiscal  year  1971 

B.  DRUG  ABUSE  PROGRAM  (FOR  THOSE  NOT  QUALIFIED  TO  RECEIVE  TREATMENT  UNDER  NARA) 
Faalitiss  at  Lewisburg,  Pa. ;  PtJersburg.  Va. ;  Terre  Haute,  I  nd. ,  El  Reno,  Okla. ,  and  Umpoc,  Calif. ,  will  be  providing  treatment  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  drug  abusers  who  do  not  qualify  under  NARA 


To  date,  $W,000  hat  b««n  allocated  for  fiical  year  1971  to  cover  thecosts  of  construction. 


The  m*]or  emphasis  of  the  information 
program  on  drug  smuggling  and  abuse  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs  Is  to 
stress  law  enforcement  auitlvltles.  This  serves 
aeveral  purpoaes:  one.  it  relnforxses  that  there 
la  a  drug  abase  crisis  and  tells  the  public 
what  18  being  done  to  combat  the  problem: 
two.  It  aaks  the  public  to  cooperate  with 
local,  state  and  federal  authorities  so  that 
more  can  be  done  to  solve  the  problem;  and, 
three.  It  acts  to  deter  amateur  smuggling  of 
Illegal  drugs  Into  the  United  States 

This  Inlormation  program  by  Customs  Is 


Implemented:  from  the  speakers  platform; 
through  news  releases  that  generate  edi- 
torials, news  and  feature  articles;  and,  by 
use  of  posters,  flyers,  and  radio  and  television 
public  service  announcements  to  Inform  the 
public  of  certain  Inconveniences  they  naay 
experience  l>ecauae  of  the  search  for  Ulegal 
drugs. 

The  Bureau  cooperates  with  the  travel  In- 
dustry and  other  government  agencies  in 
programs  to  slow  drug  smuggling  and  abuse 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  also  participated 
in  presentations  by  the  White  Hotise  for  the 


television  and   radio  industries  on   ways  to 
curb  drug  abuse  In  America. 

Additional  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Publications,  Treasury  De- 
partment, Washington,  DC.  20226.  Telephone 
202-964-2476. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  LABOR 

Prevention 
A  special  film  and  other  educational  mate- 
rials   are    being    developed    specifically    for 
lower  class  and   inner  city  populations  be- 
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cause  of  the  paucity  of  suitable  material  for 
Job  Corps  training  programs.  Guidelines  for 
conducting  drug  education  and  counseling 
have  been  prepared  for  use  in  Job  Corps 
training  programs. 

Treatment 

See  Table  1,  Treatment  Programs  for  Her- 
oin Addiction  and  Other  Drug  Dependencies. 

Other  efforts  supported  by  DOL  In  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  area  include 
the  VERA  Institute  of  Justice  of  New  York 
City  which  takes  people  arrested  for  less 
serious  crimes  and,  prior  to  trial,  gives  these 
■jeople  (many  of  whom  are  drug  addicts) 
an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  and 
training. 

Another  similar  program — not  specifically 
geared  to  drug  abusers  but  involving  many — 
Is  Project  Crossroads  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  project   is   sponsored  by  the  National 
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Committee  for  Children  and  Youth  and 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  Is  a 
pretrial  diversion  program  for  youthful  of- 
fenders. The  program  stresses  career  devel- 
opment, using  employment,  training,  and 
other  supportive  services.  Project  Cross- 
roads, like  the  VERA  Institute  of  Justice 
program,  relies  heavily  upon  non-profes- 
sional staff. 

Research 
DOL  has  contracted  with  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  (Commis- 
sion to  make  some  special  tabulations  from 
an  ongoing  survey  of  drug  use  among  the 
general  population  of  New  York  State  in  Au- 
gust 1970  which  would  show  the  extent  of 
drug  lise  among  different  occupational  groups 
in  the  labor  force.  See  the  att{u:hed  report  for 
further  specifics  regarding  the  survey 
findings. 
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Training 
A  most  extensive  training  effort  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Job  (3orps  In  DOL.  The 
Job  Corps  organized  a  series  of  nine  techni- 
cal assistance  seminars  which  could  aid  In 
the  recognition  of  symptoms  and  In  dealing 
with  drug  users.  The  first  seminar  was  held 
In  mid-January  1971  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Other  seminars  are  scheduled  for  June  31- 
23  In  Philadelphia.  The  six  remaining  semi- 
nars will  be  conducted  July  through  Sep- 
tember 1971,  No  specific  Information  is 
given  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
participate  or  who  have  participated  in  each 
technical  assistance  seminar.  The  DOL  re- 
port states  that  approximately  70  people  in 
each  Manpower  Administration  region  were 
found  to  need  background  information  and 
training  in  the  drug  area.  This  would  bring 
the  Intended  number  of  participants  to  no 
less  than  630  persons. 


TABLE  l.-TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  HEROIN  ADDICTION  AND  OTHER  DRUG  DEPENDENCIES 


Locale 


Period 


Modality 


Approximate  number 
serviced 


Washmjion,  D.C. '  Residential  Manpower  Center      Mar.  15,  1971 
Baltimore,  Md..  Westmihouse  Learning  Corp  Fiscal  year  1971 


do 


Methadone  treatment  (program  for  detoxified  addicts  who  are  phys-    No  information  given 
ically  and  psychologically  capable  ol  undertaking  job  training) 

Job  training  and  placement  of  ex-addicls 3  treatment  programs 

but  no  information  re 
i.t .                J    .            .    ,  numbers  services. 

Job  training  and  piKemenI  of  ex-addicb No  infoimation  given. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  New  Orleans  Association  of 

Geneial  Contractors, 
vyashinglon,     D.C,     Blackman's     Development    February  26,  1971.   Institutional  training  program  tor  rehabihlaleH  drug  add«ts  (training    200 

""""•  courses  26  weeks  in  length). 


Total  expenditures 

No  information  given. 
Do.! 

Do  > 

$325,000  (plus  $198,000 
from  HEW). 


yeaXi-^^tix^ob-s-ry^^roraru:?.  -'''''-' '"  ^-'"  --  -  '^^  •-  °'  -''  .^^^z^i^rz^^::^.::^;^^'^'^  *"^  °^°^"  ^^-  •»  -- 


PITTSBUROH     DISTRICT     OF     THE 
U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  Pittsburgh  district  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
has  Eiccomplished  many  notable  ob- 
jectives in  my  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  celebrated  its 
107th  anniversary. 

The  occasion  was  highlighted  with  a 
dinner  where  Col.  E.  C.  West,  the  dis- 
trict engineer,  cited  certain  employees 
for  meritorious  service  which  spanned  30 
and  40  years.  Guest  speaker  at  this  an- 
niversary observance  was  Maj.  Gen.  W.  L. 
Starnes,  division  engineer. 

The  Pittsburgh  district  of  the  corps 
has  functioned  as  a  civil  works  arm  of 
the  corps  since  1864  and  it  has  been  ac- 
tive in  water  resource  development,  navi- 
gational Improvement,  and  flood  control 
measures  in  the  area  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Colo- 
nel West  and  members  of  his  staff  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  for  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  waterways  in  the  Mon-Yough 
Valley. 

We  discussed  flood  control  measures 
along  the  length  of  the  Monongahela 
River.  Periodically,  that  river  leaves  its 
banks  and  inimdates  industrial  plants, 
causing  extensive  damages  and  lost  pro- 
duction time.  Colonel  West  and  I  also 
held  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the  open- 
ing of  Industrial-recreational  facilities 
along  the  Youghiogheny  River,  which 
will   give   a  considerable   boost   to   the 


economy  of  the  Mon-Yough  River  Val- 
ley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  impressed 
with  Colonel  West  and  found  him  to  be 
most  cooperative,  interested,  and  cour- 
teous. It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  add 
my  personal  commendations  for  the  il- 
lustrious record  achieved  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  of  the  corps  and  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  continued  success  in 
the  years  to  come. 


GOLD  MEDALLION  GIVEN  TO  GOV- 
ERNOR THATCHER  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  9,  1970,  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  116,  part  23. 
page  30960.  the  story  of  a  splendid  pro- 
gram at  the  Cosmos  Club  on  August  15. 
1970.  honoring  Gov.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher 
in  celebration  of  his  centenary  date.  The 
program,  truly  outstanding  in  everj- 
respect,  was  carried  out  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  in  Washington,  D.C,  with 
its  then  president.  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Lewis 
presiding.  What  I  now  say  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  what  I  said  on  Sep- 
tember 9  last. 

The  gold  medallion  awarded  by  the 
Canal  Zone  authorities  and  the  Panama 
Canal  Co. — which  award  was  made  on 
July  31,  1970— to  Governor  Thatcher  for 
exceptional  public  service  was  not  minted 
at  the  time  the  Indicated  celebration 
occurred.   It  took  considerable  time  to 


prepare  the  design  and  inscriptions  of 
the  medallion;  then  further  time  was 
needed  for  minting  the  medallion  in  the 
United  States,  before  the  actual  deliv- 
ery could  follow.  Finally,  all  of  the  re- 
quired work  was  done  and  the  medallion 
delivered  to  the  awardee.  • 

The  medallion,  like  other  works  of  art 
and  skill  is  a  "thing  of  beauty"  which 
should  last  forever.  The  front  face  of  the 
medallion  depicts  in  relief  two  Panama 
Canal  builders  with  shovels  in  hand  and 
a  steam  shovel,  with  suspended  bucket, 
behind  the  workers.  Above  the  depiction 
appear  the  words,  "Panama  Canal,"  and 
on  the  lower  rim  appear  the  words  "Hon- 
orary Public  Service  Award."  On  the 
other  face,  appear  the  words,  "For  Ex- 
ceptional Public  Service,  Presented  to 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  July  31,  1970."  As 
generally  known.  Governor  Thatcher  is 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  which  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  medallion  is  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  art  and  textualization,  and  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher,  very  naturally,  is  deeply 
grateful  and  appreciative  of  this  tangible 
token  of  honor. 

It  may  be  appropriate,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  speak  of  another  honor  ac- 
corded to  Governor  Thatcher:  That  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted  Octo- 
ber 17,  1970,  by  the  Board  of  Assistants 
of  the  General  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  at  the 
board's  annual  meeting. 

Governor  Thatcher  is  of  Pilgrim  stock, 
being  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Wil- 
liam Brewster,  who,  throughout  the  Pil- 
grim era  is  considered  as  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Pilgrims,  and  an  outstanding  leader 
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of  the  Pilgrim  effort  in  behalf  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  suid  religious  liberty 
in  the  new  world.  In  this  effort,  it  was 
wholly  successful  and  its  action  was  in- 
spirational to  the  other  colonies.  Indeed 
the  other  American  colonies,  including 
South  Carolina,  were  as  one  in  establish- 
ing the  great  principles  thus  involved. 

The  Pilgrim  Colony,  unlike  the  other 
colonies,  never  had  a  Crown  Governor, 
but  elected  its  own  Governor  each  year, 
and  for  the  ensuing  72  years  of  its  life 
was  governed  imder  the  famous  May- 
flower Compact. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mayflower 
Quarterly,  the  oCQcial  organ  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 
there  was  published  the  next  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  society's  General 
Board  of  Assistants,  highly  commenda- 
tory of  Governor  Thatcher's  services  in 
keeping  vital  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrrioN 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Assistants  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
at  Its  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Plymouth. 
Massachusetts  on  17  October  1B70. 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Assistants  of  the 
General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
records  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  The 
Honorable  Maurice  Hudson  Thatcher,  who 
was  born  in  Chicago,  Illinois  on  August  15, 
1870;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Thatcher  became  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants  In  1934  by  reason  of  his 
descent  from  Elder  William  Brewster  and 
served  as  Governor  of  our  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Society  from  1930  to  1946,  and.  in 
September  1948  at  the  18th  General  Con- 
gress of  our  Society,  was  elected  Assistant 
General  from  our  District  of  Columbia  So- 
ciety and  was  reelected  to  this  office  In  1951 
at  the  19tb  General  Congress  when  he  was 
also  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  consider  amending  our  Constitution  re- 
garding subversives  and  Chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  and.  In  September 
1952,  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  General 
from  our  District  of  Columbia  Society,  and, 
at  the  20th  General  Congress,  In  September 
1954,  was  elected  Counsellor  General,  serving 
as  such  untU  1957,  during  which  time  he  was 
also  Chalrmsm  of  a  si>eclal  committee  on 
our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and,  at  the 
2l8t.  22nd  and  23rd  General  Congresses, 
and  at  all  the  Intervening  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  General  Board  of  Assistants,  he  served 
as  Parliamentarian,  and.  at  the  aist  General 
Congreaa.  In  September  1957,  was  elected 
Honorary  Counaellor  General  for  life;  and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  hla  service  to  our 
Society.  Mr.  Thatcher  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service,  becoming,  in  1901, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for  Ken- 
tucky's Western  District  and,  in  1910,  was 
appointed  by  President  Taft  a  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commlasion  which  su- 
perviaed  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  served  as  Civil  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  more  than  three  years  pres- 
ently being  the  last  surviving  member  of  the 
Canal  Commission,  and.  In  1961,  the  United 
States  Congress  having  unanimously  named 
the  new  twenty  mlUlon  dollar  bridge  across 
the  Canal  at  the  Pacific  entrance,  "The 
I  Thatcher  Parry  Bridge",  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Thatcher  aarved  in  Congress 
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from  the  Louisville.  Kentucky  District  from 
1923  to  1933  and  was  a  member  of  a  number 
of  important  Congressional  committees  and 
sponsored  many  beneficial  Acts,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  air  mall  service;  and 

Whereas,  since  leaving  Congress,  he  has 
been  an  efTectlve  sponsor  of  beneficial  leg- 
islation for  the  civilian  builders  and  oper- 
ators of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  has  been 
active  In  many  civic  and  conservationist 
committees  and  organizations;  and 

Whereas,  among  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, Mr.  Thatcher  Is  a  well-known  and 
published  poet,  whose  quatrains  have  often 
been  reproduced  in  our  "Mayflower  Quarter- 
lies", now  therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Assist- 
ants of  the  General  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  at  this,  Its  first  Annual  Meet- 
ing slr-.ce  Mr  Thatcher's  one  hundredth 
birthday,  wish  him  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  and  express  fs  deep  appreciation  to 
The  Honorable  Maurice  Hudson  Thatcher  for 
all  he  has  done  for  the  Society  of  Mayflower 
Descendants  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  acclaim  him  as  an  out- 
standing statesman,  conservationist  and 
benefactor;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  placed  on  file  with  the  perma- 
nent records  of  the  General  Society  of  May- 
flower Descendants,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Thatcher. 


July  16,  1971 


CBS  CONTEMPT  CITATION 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  13.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  situations  we.  &s  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  are  called  upon  daily 
to  face  is  that  of  reporting  our  activities 
to  those  whom  we  represent.  We  must 
tell  our  constituents  why  we  vote  the 
way  we  do  on  certain  measures  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  reasons  for  our 
actions. 

Recently  this  august  body  was  faced 
with  the  task  of  judging  whether  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  and  its 
president  should  be  held  in  contempt  of 
Congress  for  not  producing  Aimed  out- 
takes  and  certain  documents  which  con- 
cerned the  CBS  documentary  film  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  this 
time  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  matter 
since  we  are  all  familiar  with  them,  but 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain,  for  the  record,  my  position  and 
the  reason  I  voted  not  to  recommit  the 
contempt  measure  back  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  situation  is  quite  perplexing,  in 
my  judgment,  for  where  ooes  freedom 
of  the  press  end  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  the  masses  to  be  accurately  informed? 
And  yet.  by  what  authority  does  the  Con- 
gress take  upon  itself  the  role  of  watch- 
dog, to  judge  what  is  fair  and  honest  re- 
porting and  to  demand  that  members 
of  the  news  media  present  evidence  that 
what  they  have  reported  is  accurate  and 
note  intentionally  misleading  or  deceiv- 
ing? 

We  have  all  had  occasion  to  disagree 
with  stories  aiul  the  way  they  have  been 


reported  so  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  the  Defense  Department  took  ex- 
ception to  the  way  the  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon  "  was  presented.  The  program 
was  aimed  at  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple exactly  where  their  tax  dollar  is  go- 
ing in  terms  of  national  defense.  It  has 
already  been  agreed  that  some  of  the 
program  was  inaccurate  and  the  evidence 
of  this  was  presented  by  CBS  in  docu- 
ments it  supplied  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  texts  already  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 

But  it  has  been  recently  revealed  that 
the  Pentagon  itself  gave  false  informa- 
tion to  CBS  insofar  as  the  amount  spent 
to  conduct  special  tours  for  business- 
men. They  told  CBS  the  amount  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $14,000  while  the 
actual  amount  was  more  like  $80,000. 

I  feel  that  this  case,  similar  in  nature 
to  the  case  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Pentagon  papers,  should  be  referred 
to  the  courts  if  the  Defense  Department 
feels  it  has  a  justifiable  complaint 
against  the  facts  as  reported  by  CBS. 
Thus  far  this  has  not  been  done. 

There  are  times,  gentlemen,  when  we 
face  decisions  which  we  would  rather  not 
face.  It  has  happened  to  all  of  us  at  some 
time  or  another  and  it  will  always  be  that 
way.  The  decision  to  cite  CBS  for  con- 
tempt was  one  which  I  faced  with  much 
reluctance. 

We  all  heard  the  arguments  from  both 
CBS  and  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Yet  I,  for  one,  must  admit  I 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  situation  to  the  point  where  the 
facts  became  imclear  and  the  distortions 
in  statements  exaggerated. 

CBS  contends  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
view the  requested  materials  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  Constitutional  au- 
thority of  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  said  he  was  afraid  if  CBS  got 
away  with  certain  distortion  in  the  film 
shown  to  the  American  public,  that  soon- 
er or  later,  television  would  take  over  and 
rule  through  its  power  of  bringing  in- 
formation to  the  public. 

The  Commerce  Committee  did  an  ad- 
mirable job  examining  certain  allega- 
tions that  distortions  were  present  in  the 
documentary.  The  distortions  were  re- 
vealed tmd  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

But  if  the  issues  were  to  be  pursued, 
I  would  the  proper  place  for  adjudication 
is  in  the  courts.  They  are  the  ones  who 
can  decide  what,  if  anything,  was  illegal. 

The  Congress,  by  failing  to  vote  on  the 
issue,  by  burying  the  matter  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  has  ignored  its  respon- 
sibility to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

The  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  his  book  "Profiles  in  Courage"  gives 
numerous  examples  of  men  who  were 
willing  to  take  a  stand  on  issues.  I  think 
the  Congress  should  have  dealt  with  this 
matter  the  only  way  reasonable — by  vot- 
ing to  cite  CBS  in  contempt  and  let  the 
court*  settle  the  matter  in  the  American 
method  of  justice.  After  all,  this  country 
was  founded  in  the  interest  of  justice  to 
all.  and  the  minute  we  skirt  that  respon- 
sibility, we  hav«  lost  something  that 
makes  this  country  great. 


July  16,  1971 


FEDERAL  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  problems 
will  always  arise  in  any  group  when  the 
leaders  attempt  to  put  themselves  above 
their  own  laws — when  the  people  in 
power  try  to  stop  the  members  of  the 
group  from  doing  something  while  they 
themselves  continue  to  act  in  this  sup- 
posedly prohibited  manner. 

We  are  told  by  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, and  even  by  well-informed  parents 
that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  dis- 
sension and  revolt  among  the  youth  of 
this  country  is  that  the  older  generation 
is  hypocritical,  that  it  is  trying  to  tell 
the  youth  that  they  cannot  do  some- 
thing, while  all  the  while  doing  it  them- 
selves. You  cannot  convince  a  kid  that 
smoking  is  bad  with  a  cigarette  in  your 
mouth. 

Even  the  laborers  of  this  coimtry  will 
testify  to  this  fact.  Any  foreman  will 
tell  you  that  he  dare  not  try  to  tell  his 
crew  to  do  something  that  he  cannot  or 
will  not  do  or  has  not  done.  In  fact,  any 
leader  of  any  caliber  will  tell  you  that 
you  have  to  be  in  the  forefront — you 
have  to  be  willing  to  set  an  example. 

This  simple  lesson  in  leadership  has 
somehow  failed  to  be  impressed  on  this 
Congress  or  on  our  Nation's  leaders.  The 
problems  that  presently  confront  this 
country  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  leadership  that  will  lead — 
we  have  no  one  willing  to  pay  the  price 
and  set  an  example  for  our  people  to 
follow. 

On  February  18,  1971,  I  introduced  a 
bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  172, 
to  make  it  "the  sense  of  Congress  that 
each  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  is  residing  and  work- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  who 
has  a  child  qualified  to  attend  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  should  send 
such  child  to  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia."  My  objective  was 
simple — to  ask  the  people  in  positions 
of  leadership,  who  make  the  laws  to 
come  forward  and  set  an  example  for 
the  Nation  by  sending  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  in  the  District.  Oppo- 
sition was  encountered  when  I  testified 
before  the  District  Committee — our 
leaders,  they  call  themselves  that,  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Just  like  the  permissive  parent  who 
refuses  to  punish  his  child,  our  leaders 
refuse  to  move  up  front  and  set  the  ex- 
ample for  our  people.  Either  it  is  too 
much  trouble  for  them,  or.  and  I  prefer  to 
believe  this,  they  realize  that  the  laws  are 
themselves  bad. 

The  fact  that  this  Government  is  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  feel  that  they 
are  themselves  above  the  law  has  been 
made  evident  {igain  in  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  13.  1971.  In  this  article, 
Secretary  Richardson  of  HEW  admits, 
in  colorful  language  that,  though  there 
are  Federal  laws  prohibiting  certain  State 
actions  that  are  discriminatory  in  nature. 
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especially  in  certain  States,  the  Federal 
Government  can,  in  fact,  discriminate 
itself  against  the  States  and  there  is  no 
law  that  would  prohibit  them. 

The  analogy  is  evident.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect this  country  to  return  to  anything 
resembling  a  normal  state  imtil  the  Fed- 
eral Government  starts  practicing  what 
it  preaches — until  it  stops  discriminating 
against  one  section  of  the  country  and 
using  it  as  a  whipping  boy  for  all  so- 
caUed  evils  in  this  Nation. 

I  include  the  news  article  from  the 
Wsishington  Evening  Star  of  July  13, 
1971,  and  my  resolution  on  education  in 
the  District  at  this  point: 

Richardson  Cms  Bias  Law  LiMrrs 
(By  John  Mathews) 

Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  said  today  existing  laws 
and  court  decisions  severely  limit  the  power 
of  the  government  to  force  desegregation  of 
schools  in  the  North. 

He  added  that  the  administration  is  doing 
everything  it  can  under  current  standards 
to  produce  more  desegregation  In  the  North, 
Including  the  assignment  of  about  80  of  Its 
civil  rights  personnel  to  Northern  cases,  com- 
pared with  52  to  concentrate  on  the  South. 

The  secretary  also  criticized  Northern  lib- 
erals for  falling  to  acknowledge  the  "real 
change  In  human  attitudes  and  relationship" 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  South. 

ANGERED    AT    REPORTER 

Richardson  said  he  has  seen  a  degree  of 
candor  in  black-white  exchanges  on  blracial 
advisory  desegregation  committees  that  does 
not  exist  In  the  North.  He  also  cited  recent 
HE^W  figures  showing  that  39  percent  of  black 
school  children  In  the  South  attend  Inte- 
grated schools,  while  28  percent  in  the  North 
do  so. 

Secretary  Richardson  bristled  when  a  re- 
porter suggested  the  administration  was  tak- 
ing the  position  that  little  can  be  done  to 
desegregate  Northern  schools. 

"Damn  It,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  answer  this 
at  every  single  press  conference."  He  added, 
"I  don't  see  any  constitutional  theory  where 
we  could.  If  we  wanted  to.  require  desegrega- 
tion In  the  North  without  the  presence  of 
ofllclaJ  state  action." 

LIMITS  TO  BUSING 

Richardson  explained  that  in  the  North, 
the  government  must  prove  that  deliberate 
discriminatory  actions  by  state  and  local  au- 
thorities results  In  a  segregation  pattern, 
such  as  zoning  or  locating  schools  to  insure 
that  they  are  segregated.  Current  laws  and 
court  decisions  do  noi  allow  the  government 
to  move  against  de  facto  segregation  result- 
ing from  neighborhood  housing  patterns.  In 
the  South,  the  secretary  said,  court  decisions 
have  found  since  1954  that  laws  providing 
for  segregated  schools  are  unconstitutional 
and  de  Jure  segregated  patterns  must  be 
reversed. 

The  secretary  said  proving  a  long-range 
pattern  of  government  action  in  the  North 
resulting  in  racial  discrimination  In  the 
schools  is  a  laborious  process.  It  takes  some 
2,500  man  hours  on  a  Northern  discrimina- 
tion case  for  every  one  hour  required  to  prove 
a  Southern  case. 

Speaking  with  reporters  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  today,  Richardson  said  that  even  if 
the  Supreme  Court  were  to  rule  eventually 
that  the  North  must  desegregate  Its  schools 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  South,  the  "prob- 
lem of  fashioning  effective  remedies  would 
still  remain." 

Cities  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
are  much  more  complicated  to  desegregate 
than  smaller  communities,  he  said.  There 
are  limits  to  how  far  a  child  can  be  bused, 
for  example,  Richardson  said. 

The  secretary  offered  no  new  approcuihes 
to  desegregation  In  the  North,  other  than  to 
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say  that  courts  could  more  narrowly  define 
what  constitutes  "official  state  action,"  which 
would  make  It  easier  for  HEW  to  move  against 
Northern  school  districts.  In  the  South,  he 
added,  the  job  of  desegregation  Is  "largely 
finished."  although  some  problems  remain 
of  segregstory  practices  within  schools  and 
classrooms. 

H.  CoN.  Res.  172 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Governtnent  who  is  residing  and 
working  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
who  has  a  child  qualified  to  attend  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  should  send 
such  child  to  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  the  public  school  system  of  the 
District   of  Columbia. 


DOING  BUSINESS  WITH  YAHYA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  12,  1971,  en- 
titled "Doing  Business  With  Yahya" : 
E>oiNG  Business  Wrra  Yahta 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  July  11. — After  Hitler,  there  we^* 
many — and  not  only  Germans  by  any 
means— who  said  they  had  had  no  Idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  horror.  They  knew  terrible 
things  were  happening,  but  six  million  Jews 
In   the    gas   chambers.    .    .    . 

Similarly  with  Stalin's  terror  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  took  years  for  people  even  in  the 
West  to  appreciate  the  level  of  brutality  and 
murder  that  obtained.  And  in  Vietnam:  most 
of  us  failed  for  too  long  to  understand  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  American  tactics 
In  terms  of  human  misery,  death  and  ^ 
destruction. 

Right  now  another  Immense  human  dis- 
aster Is  taking  place  for  political  reasons. 
This  time  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  sjiy 
Informed  person  failing  to  understand  what 
Is  happening;  contemporary  accounts  leave 
little  of  the  horror  to  the  Imaglnaticn.  And 
yet,  somehow,  some  responsible  men  do  not 
see. 

The  disaster  is  in  East  Pakistan.  Since  West 
Pakistani  troops  moved  In  last  spring  to  sup- 
press the  Eiastcm  political  movement,  six 
million  people  have  fled  to  India.  Tens,  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  killed. 
And  the  feeble  Pakistani  propaganda  claim 
to  be  dealing  only  with  "miscreants"  does  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  army  Is  killing  and 
terrorizing  on  grounds  of  race  and  politics. 

A  flrst-hand  account  of  the  savagery  i^>- 
peared  on  June  13  In  The  Sunday  Times  of 
London.  It  was  by  Anthony  Mascarenhas,  a 
West  Pakistani  journalist  who  went  to  the 
East  with  a  group  at  the  army's  invitation  but 
was  so  sickened  by  what  he  saw  that  he  came 
to  Britain  to  tell  the  truth. 

Mascarenhas  saw  the  tzoo^  kill  men  be- 
cause they  were  not  circumcised — and  were 
therefore  presumptively  Hindus.  He  saw 
Bengali  Moslem  villages  burnt.  West 
Pakistan  officers  told  him  they  were  ready 
to  prevent  the  East's  secession,  if  necessary, 
by  killing  two  million  people  and  running 
the  country  as  a  colony  for  thirty  years.  He 
concluded  that  they  meant  it,  that  Uiey  were 
determmed  to  push  through  their  "final  so- 
lution" of  the  East  Bengal  problem. 

Within  the  last  few  days  that  picture  of 
life  under  the  army  In  Bast  Paklst*n  has  had 
authoritative  and  independent  oonflnnatlon 
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from  two  weighty  sources.  Both  make  clear, 
moreover,  that  the  temx'  did  not  stop  soon 
after  the  airmy  takeover  but  has  continued. 

One  of  these  sources  Is  the  report  by  a 
joint  team  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
n&tlooal  Monetary  Pund.  Just  distributed  to 
the  Bank's  directors.  It  found  a  continuing 
reign  of  military  terror  In  East  Pakistan. 
Much  of  the  urban  population  has  been 
killed  or  has  fled,  the  report  said:  guerrilla 
activity  is  growing. 

The  other  persuasive  confirmation  comes 
from  four  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  have  Just  toured  the  area.  Two  were 
Conservative  and  two  Labor  M.P.'s;  they  went 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Pakistan  Oovern- 
ment  and  were  hardly  prejudiced  against  It. 
But  they  came  back  saying  they  were  sick- 
ened by  what  one  called  the  army's  "continu- 
ing repression,  using  the  most  brutual 
methods." 

Now  General  Yahya  Khan  Is  not  Hitler, 
and  It.  Is  doubtless  true  that  his  Government 
did  not  set  out  deliberately  to  commit  mass 
miu'der  and  destruction  In  Its  Eastern  terri- 
tory. But  those  are  the  results. 

That  Is  why  the  silence  in  some  quarters 
Is  so  punling.  Prealdsnt  NUon  has  said 
nothing.  That  great  moralist.  U  Thant,  who 
regularly  criticizes  American  action  In  Viet- 
nam, has  not  had  much  to  say  about  racial 
kUUng  by  Pakistani  soldiers.  And  there  are 
many  others. 

The  answer  must  be  that  they  are  all  prac- 
tical men.  Yahya  is  in  charge,  and  so  It  is 
necessary  to  do  business  with  him.  That  is 
the  Import  of  recent  testimony  by  a  State 
Department  official  who  said  that  a  cut-off  of 
American  aid  would  "undermine  the  pro- 
ductive political  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan.  " 

Even  in  practical  terms  that  is  a  doubtful 
argument.  The  World  Bank  mission  reported 
that  chaos  in  East  Pakistan  precluded  ef- 
fective use  of  aid  now.  The  British  Govern- 
ment among  others  has  said  there  must  first 
be  a  political  settlement — necessarily  mean- 
ing some  form  of  autonomy  for  the  East. 

Reginald  Prentice,  who  was  Minister  for 
Overseas  Development  in  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, wrote  after  visiting  PakisUn  that  out- 
side economic  pressure  on  the  Pakistani  gen- 
erals was  the  "only  hope."  His  experience  In 
the  aid  field,  he  said,  made  him  think  it  was 
"wrong  In  99  cases  out  of  100  to  attach  po- 
litical conditions — but  this  is  the  100th." 

There  are  now  reports  in  London  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  Government  is  reassess- 
ing its  commitment  to  Yahya  Khan:  it  may 
have  come  to  feel  tlut  a  split  between  East 
and  West  Pakistan  U  InevlUble.  Hopefully, 
Henry  Kissinger  will  bring  back  from  his 
visit  to  Pakistan  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
political  future. 

But  the  American  Interest  goes  beyond  re- 
alism. We  can  no  longer  have  any  Illusions 
about  our  ability  to  make  unpleasant  gov- 
ernments around  the  world  behave  well,  but 
there  does  come  a  point  at  which  self-respect 
requires  us  to  stop  helping  them.  That  is 
why  an  American  official,  one  who  is  cer- 
tainly a  realist,  said  the  other  day : 

"There  Is  not  much  we  can  do  about  East 
Pakistan,  but  I  dislike — pardon  the  phrase — 
our  moral  postiue." 


CIVIL  DEFENSE   PLANNING 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALXrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
took  a  Berlin  crisis  to  stir  our  NaticHi 
into  thinking  about  civil  defense  on  a 
grand  scale.  But  in  recent  years,  civil  de- 
fense has  begun  to  drift  into  the  shadows 
of  public  view  and  even  congressional  re- 
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view.  I  submit  that  what  civil  defense 
needs  today  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
revival. 

One  of  the  best  articles  I  have  seen  on 
civil  defense  planning  appeared  July  4 
in  the  San  Diego  Union  and  was  written 
by  the  very  distinguished  and  able  Prank 
Macomber  who  spent  15  years  covering 
the  Washington  scene.  Including  the 
Pentagon.  In  his  analysis,  the  reporter 
mentions  that  Chairman  HiaiRT  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
promised  that  our  Civil  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member.  Intends  to  make  a  complete  re- 
view of  our  civil  defense  program  which 
may  be  fighting  for  its  own  survival.  So 
that  our  colleagues  can  have  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Macomber's  report,  I  insert  it  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks: 
Civn-  Dktxnsb  Planning  Is  Smx  Acnvz  in 
SPtn  or  Neglzctxd  Bomb  Shxltkbs 
(By  Prank  Maoomber) 

Ten  years  ago  the  citizens  of  this  country 
spent  about  half  a  billion  dollars  of  their 
own  money  to  dig  bomb  or  fallout  shelters. 
They  did  so  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  was  having  one  of  Its  periodic 
confrontations  with  Bast  Berlin  and  the 
Communlats. 

Today  many  of  those  shelters  and  the  ones 
built  before  them  either  have  been  aban- 
doned or  serve  as  storage  space  for  the  cast- 
off  family  furniture,  old  photograph  albums 
or  shelves  of  home-canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

Yet  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  does  not 
consider  itself  an  anachronism  and  Is  fight- 
ing for  Its  life.  One  of  the  agency's  chief 
arguments  is  that  a  compecent  civil  defense 
program  across  the  nation  will  save  lives 
during  and  after  natural  disasters  even  1( 
the  United  States  never  comes  under  enemy 
attack. 

Supporters  of  a  revived  and  vigorous  civil 
defense  program  are  encouraged  by  indica- 
tions that  Congress  this  year  will  approve  a 
•77.7  million  CD  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  $5.7  million  or  7.9  per 
ce.T.t  above  the  present  one. 

But  some  complain  this  scarcely  Is  enough 
to  keep  a  nationwide  program  alive.  Others 
note  that  President  Ntxon  has  yet  to  act  on 
recommendations  In  a  civil  defense  study  he 
ordered  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Some  responsible  Americans,  however, 
claim  the  program  diminishes  chances  to 
solve  International  problems  by  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  distrust,  while  others  are  con- 
vinced Americans  could  not  survive  a  nuclear 
holocaust  with  or  without  civil  defense. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  disagrees  and 
comes  up  with  some  arithmetic  to  back  its 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  revitalized  protection 
of  the  nation's  citizens  from  The  Bomb.  It 
goes  like  this: 

A  nuclear  assault  on  the  United  States  to- 
day would  wipe  out  nearly  half  the  nation's 
200  million  Inhabitants.  And  another  33  mil- 
lion also  would  die  needlessly.  There  Is  a  way 
to  save  them,  but  so  far  It  hasn't  been  used. 

A  full-scale  shelter  program  could  save  48 
million  American  lives.  But  present  shelter 
programs  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels 
could  save  only  16  million  of  these. 

Hence,  the  CD's  grim  mathematics:  33 
million  needless  deaths  if  the  United  States 
should  become  an  H-bomb  target. 

John  E.  Davis,  the  national  boss  of  civil 
defense,  says  the  American  public  has  little 
protection  today  from  atomic  attack  or  ma- 
jor natural  disasters.  In  some  areas,  local 
civil  defense  Is  virtually  a  state  of  the  past, 
he  concedes. 

His  grim  assessment  Is  borne  out  by  recent 
surveys  which  show  that  public  shelters  are 
stocked  to  protect  only  about  61  million 
Americans.  The  rest  of  the  200  million  would 
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be  virtually  defenseless  against  an  atomic  as- 
sault or  the  violence  of  nature. 

The  studies  also  reflect  that  what  shelters 
do  exist  are  located  mostly  in  cities  which 
would  be  leveled  first  by  a  cataclysmic  bomb 
blast.  In  rural  areas,  where  fallout  but  not 
blast  could  be  expected,  little  has  been  done 
to  protect  population  from  nuclear  radia- 
tion and  the  Illnesses  which  follow. 

Most  people,  a  survey  claims,  are  so  un- 
informed about  civil  defense  that  they 
wouldn't  know  where  to  find  a  shelter  if  an 
attack  came.  (Do  you  know  where  to  go  If 
there  should  be  one?) 

This  esi>ecially  is  true  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration which  wasn't  even  bom  when  Allied 
A-bombs  leveled  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  In 
August,  1945. 

Some  state  and  local  civil  defense  officials 
bUme  the  federal  CD  chiefs  for  the  stumbling 
program  and  predict  there  would  be  pande- 
monium, looting  and  panic  on  a  wide  scale 
If  the  United  States  should  come  under 
attack. 

But  federal  CD  officials  claim  much  more 
could  be  done  under  the  present  budget — 
about  35  cents  a  year  per  person— If  state 
and  local  civil  defense  leaders  would  orga- 
nize properly.  They  point  to  a  shortage  of 
trained  shelter  managers  and  radiological 
monitors,  leaving  those  In  shelters  to  sur- 
vive on  their  own.  They  say  water  barrels 
aren't  even  kept  filled  in  many  shelters  and 
that  most  shelters  fall  short  of  federal  stand- 
ards In  one  or  more  ways. 

But  Davis  and  his  aides  believe  there  is  a 
path  leading  out  of  this  obvious  civil  defense 
dead  end.  These  are  some  possible  roads  to  a 
revitalized  CD  program : 

Boost  civil  defense  spending  to  70  cents 
per  person  annually.  (Switzerland  spends 
$5.69  per  person  on  civil  defense  and  Sweden 
about  $3.40.) 

Spend  proportionately  In  the  big  cities  and 
less  in  areas  less  likely  to  be  A-bomb  targets. 

Give  state  and  local  CD  directors  more 
powers  to  act  and  less  time  to  use  their  posts 
for  political  purposes. 

Show  again  the  old  movies  portraying  the 
death  and  destruction  wrought  by  nuclear 
weapons,  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  older 
Americans  the  terror  of  the  bomb  and  pos- 
sibly even  reach  the  yonnger  generation. 

Inaugurate  full-scale,  community-wide 
clvu  defense  tests  sending  people  to  shelters 
so  they  will  be  ready  if  an  atomic  assault  or 
major  natural  disaster  should  occur.  (In  Rus- 
sia, civil  defense  training  is  compulsory,  di- 
rected by  a  Red  army  marshal  with  military 
men  In  commanding  positions.) 

Chairman  P  Edward  Hebert  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  called  the 
U.S.  civil  defense  program  "our  great  un- 
heeded sentry"  He  has  promised  his  commit- 
tee this  year  will  review  the  program,  its 
shortcomings  and  Its  possibilities  for  revival 
and  survival.  Hebert  also  haspledged  his  op- 
position to  moves  toward  merging  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  with  some  other  government 
agency. 

Hebert's  committee,  with  all  Its  authority. 
Is  powerless  by  itself  to  move  the  civil  de- 
fense program  off  dead  center.  But  its  review 
could  give  Americans  an  insight  Into  what 
has  happened  to  civil  defense  over  the  years. 

If  enough  people  listen.  America  once  again 
might  look  to  its  presently  unheeded  sentry 


THE  SPECK  DECISION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legal  chaos  inherent  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  stayed  death  sen- 
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tences  throughout  the  country  was 
thoughtfully  discussed  in  a  WON — Chi- 
cago— Radio-Television  editorial  from 
July  10  through  July  13.  The  editorial 
properly  points  out  that  the  citizens  of 
Illinois,  in  a  statewide  referendum,  sus- 
tained capital  punishment  as  a  sentence. 
This  directly  applies  to  the  infamou.'^ 
Speck  murder  rampage  in  which  an  Il- 
linois jury  recommended  the  sentence. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The   Speck   Decision 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  over-turning  the 
death  sentence  of  Richard  Speck,  has  re- 
opened only  a  part  of  the  case.  It  must  be 
made  clear  that  the  decision  raised  no  ques- 
tions as  to  Specks  guilt  in  the  slaying,  five 
years  ago.  of  eight  young  women.  What  the 
court  questioned,  and  found  contrary  to  the 
constitutional  protections  afforded  to  every- 
one In  this  country,  was  the  method  In  which 
the  jury  was  selected  for  the  Speck  trial 

Announcement  of  the  Supreme  Court  s  de- 
cision brought  emotional  reaction.  All  of  us 
were  horrified  at  the  crime.  The  instinct  fur 
revenge,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  strong  five  years 
ago.  resuT'.aced.  The  court's  opinion  was  not 
clear  and  direct  There  Is  much  doubt  about 
the  future  of  Richard  Speck  Under  Illinois 
law.  which  will  handle  the  case  from  here 
on.  judges  are  free  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  reduce  a  jury's  recommended  sen- 
tence. In  capital  cases,  a  death  sentence  can- 
not be  imposed  unless  recommended  by  the 
Jury. 

There  are  differences  of  oplmon  In  the 
local  legal  community  as  to  whether  Judge 
Herbert  Paschen,  who  presided  over  the 
Speck  trial  could  once  more  sentence  Spwck 
to  death.  This  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court 

Illinois  citizens  had  an  opportunity  to 
declare  their  feelings  on  capital  punishment 
recently.  When  they  approved  the  new  state 
constitution,  they  had  the  option  of  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment  In  this  state.  They 
voted  to  retain  the  death  j>enBlty  as  part  of 
our  legal  system.  If  Judge  Paschen  can  le- 
gally sentence  Speck  to  death,  we  feel  he 
should  follow  the  guidelines  of  that 
referendum 
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would  be  to  condemn  them  to  a  life  of 
perpetual  oppression  and  to  further  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  source  of  this 
oppression. 

To  fulfill  this  important  commitment 
we  must  assemble  and  utilize  all  the 
truths  and  facts  pertaining  to  the  en- 
slaved conditions  of  these  peoples.  I  have 
always  supported  our  commitment  to 
these  nations,  and  smce  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1963  I  have  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Such  a  committee  would 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  information  concerning 
Communist  rule. 

In  the  past  year  the  Soviets  have  tried 
to  lull  the  opponents  of  Communist 
tyranny  into  a  sense  of  security  by  dis- 
playing a  degree  of  m(xleration  in  inter- 
national affairs.  However,  since  World 
War  II  we  have  learned  that  Communists 
relax  in  their  overt  aggressions  only 
when  it  suits  their  basic  policy  of  world 
conquest. 

The  importance  of  these  observations 
have  recently  been  underscored  by  the 
action  of  the  Sonet  Union  in  brutally 
crushing  Czechoslovakian  dreams  of  lim- 
ited freedom  within  a  Communist 
regime. 

If  we  fail  the  people  of  these  captive 
nations,  we  fail  ourselves,  for  freedom  is 
safe  only  as  long  as  those  who  enjoy  it 
continue  to  fight  for  it.  We  should  take 
this  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  individual  freedom  for  all.  I 
promise  to  continue  to  work  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  the  victims  of  Commu- 
nist tyranny. 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  commencing  on  July  11,  is  the  an- 
niversar>'  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
President  Nixon,  in  proclamation  4065 
has  again  renewed  the  conunitment  that 
President  Eisenhower  made  in  1959 — 
namely  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  forget  the  millions  who 
are  enslaved  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

I  wish  to  commend  all  those  who  are 
taking  this  opportunity  to  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  This  week  we  should 
all  rededicate  ourselves  to  our  American 
commitment  to  the  ultimate  liberation 
and  self-determination  of  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  who  are  still  living 
as  victims  of  Conununlst  imperialism. 

We  must  never  simply  accept  the  fate 
of  these  lands  and  people,  for  their  only 
hope  for  liberty  now  lies  with  those  of 
us  who  still  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom.  To   forget   these  fellow   humans 


MISLEADING   REPORTING  BY  SEG- 
MENTS OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  21.  1971.  station  WRAL-TV  in  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.,  broadcast  an  editorial  on  re- 
cent attacks  aimed  at  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan by  the  ultra-liberal  portion  of  the 
news  media.  This  editorial  wsis  re-broad- 
cast by  several  stations,  one  of  which  was 
staUon  WTYC  in  Rock  HiU,  S.C. 

Mr.  Jesse  Helms,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  WRAL-TV,  points  out  un- 
derhanded methods  used  by  part  of  the 
media  in  an  effort  to  create  a  story.  Be- 
cause of  these  methods,  much  of  the 
American  public  has  lost  trtist  in  our 
news  media. 

The  author  points  out  the  absurdity  of 
the  media  criticizing  Governor  Reagan 
not  paying  State  tax  where  he  did  not 
owe  any.  In  creating  this  issue  the  press 
completely  ignored  previous  State  and 
Federal  taxes  paid  by  Governor  Reagan. 
These  comments  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Jesse  Helms 
from  station  WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh,  N.C.. 
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be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Misleading  Reporting  by  Segments  or  the 
News  Media 

Inasmuch  as  spokesmen  for  the  major 
ultra-liberal  news  media  are  pleading  for 
public  respect.  It  may  be  Instructive  to  ex- 
amine the  case  history  of  an  episode  Illus- 
trating why  millions  of  Americans  no  longer 
trust  the  major  news  media. 

A  couple  of  weeks  back,  there  was  a  news 
story  out  of  California  which  was  given 
prominent  display  on  every  network  newscast 
and  In  every  newspaper.  In  retrospect.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  story  was  published  and 
broadcast  In  a  contrived  manner  carefully 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public 

Governor  Ronald  Reagan  of  California, 
whom  the  leftwing  news  media  despise,  paid 
no  California  state  Income  taxes  last  year — 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  due 
to  pay  any.  He  did  pay  federal  income  taxes. 

Prior  to  being  elected  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Reagan  was  a  successftil  movie 
actor.  He  was  paid  well  for  his  work,  and  he 
saved  his  money.  He  Invested  it  in  various 
businesses.  His  Investments,  In  general,  have 
been  productive  ones — but  1970  was  not  a 
good  year  for  a  great  many  businesses  around 
the  country,  and  some  of  those  in  which 
Ronald  Reagan  h«»d  invested  suffered  along 
with  all  the  rest.  Simply  said.  Mr.  Reagan's 
net  income  dropped  sharply  in  1970,  and  no 
citizen — be  he  a  Governor  or  anybody  else — 
should  be  expected  to  pay  income  taxes  when 
he  had  no  taxable  Income. 

So  Governor  Reagan  filed  his  Income  tax 
returns,  and  he  filed  them  honestly,  lawfully 
and  accurately.  There  Is  no  dispute  about 
that.  Moreover,  his  tax  returns — and  those 
of  all  other  citizens — are  supposed  to  be  con- 
fidential. But  the  left  wingers,  who  make  so 
much  noise  about  snooping,  delightedly 
gained  unlawful  access  to  the  confidential 
Information  contained  In  Mr.  Reagan's  tax  re- 
turns, and  broadcast  it  throughout  the  na- 
tion, carefully  implying  that  he  had  evaded 
payment  of  taxes. 

He  had  done  no  such  thing.  Because  of 
business  losses  In  1970,  he  had  no  taxable 
income — even  Including  his  salary  as  Gover- 
nor— so  under  California  law  he  was  not 
subject  to  payment  of  state  Income  taxes. 
However — and  this  is  something  that  the 
leftwing  news  media  carefully  ignored— 
Ronald  Reagan  paid  a  total  of  $91,128.22  in 
state  income  taxes  during  the  first  four  years 
that  he  was  Governor  of  California.  On  top 
of  that,  he  paid  huge  federal  income  taxes 

Ronald  Reagan  didn't  owe  any  state  in- 
come taxes  In  1970,  so  he  paid  none.  He 
abided  by  the  tax  laws.  Just  as  every  other 
citizen  is  entitled  and  obliged  to  do.  But 
in  one  of  the  nastier  little  vendettas  to  be 
waged  by  the  leftwlngers,  they  are  suggesting 
that  he  ought  to  have  paid  state  income 
taxes  whether  he  owed  them  or  not. 

The  point  Is  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  a 
conservative  political  figure.  He  Is  an  effec- 
tive one,  a  man  whose  integrity  and  courage 
are  admired  by  millions  of  citizens  across 
the  country.  He  Is  a  handsome  man  with  an 
attractive  personality,  and  leftwlngers  pri- 
vately acknowledge  that  he  would  be  a 
formidable  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  short,  they  fear  him. 

So  they  have  set  out  to  destroy  him  by 
false  Innuendo  and  contrived  Implications. 
And  they  do  this  In  the  full  knowledge  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  dishonest  and  unfair. 
They  cannot  defeat  Ronald  Reagan  with 
truth,  so  they  grasp  for  falsehoods.  Surely 
the  American  public  will  reject  this  sort  of 
tactics. 

Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  left- 
wing  news  media  pounce  upon.  They  will 
participate  with  enthusiasm  In  the  destruc- 
tion, if  they  can  manage  it,  of  an  honest 
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mail— «UnpIy  because  they  cUaagree  with 
him. 

Ronald  Reagan  will  svtrvlTe  it,  becauae  he 
Is  a  bigger  man  than  the  political  pygmies 
who  hurl  their  pmlsoned  darte  at  him.  But 
can  the  leftwing  news  media  survive  their 
own  degrading  conduct? 

That  Is  the  question.  Public  confidence  In 
the  news  media  has  been  falling  rapidly.  A 
few  more  episodes  like  this  one.  and  the 
media  will  hit  rock  bottom.  Which,  unless 
they  change,  is  precisely  where  they  belong. 


PRESIDENT  PARK  FORESEES 

GOLDEN  ERA  FOR  SOUTH  KOREA 
IN   THIRD   INAUGURAL   ADDRESS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  high- 
lighting the  start  of  his  third  term  of  of- 
fice with  a  strong  peace-and-proeperity 
theme.  Presidoit  Chung  Hee  Park  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  offered  much  in 
his  inaugural  address  to  hearten  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  on  July  1,  1971.  In  attend- 
ance were  many  distinguished  guests 
from  abroad,  including  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnkw  of  the  United  States  and 
Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  of  Japan. 

Soionding  a  note  of  reassurance.  Pres- 
ident Park  said: 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  that  seems  to  promise  peace  and  pros- 
perity— the  goals  of   all   mankind. 

I  believe  this  ought  to  be  a  new  era  for 
all  mankind  to  live  and  prober  together, 
and  to  build  together  a  new.  peaceful  world 
order  based  on  respect  for  the  moral  Impera- 
tive of  mutual  dialogue  and  cooperation. 

Getting  down  to  specifics.  President 
Park  noted: 

A  great  change  is  taking  place  around  us.  as 
indicated  by  the  rise  of  a  so-called  mood  of 
thaw  tjetween  East  and  West,  and  the  initia- 
tion of  efforts  for  rapprochment  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China. 

Hopefully,  these  changes  may  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  of  aggression  that  hang  over 
Asia. 

Tracing  the  rapid  rise  of  his  country  in 
the  1960's,  the  Chief  of  State  of  South 
Korea  said  that: 

There  is  now  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  a  new  Korea,  revitalized  and 
self-sustaining. 

Calling  the  decade  Just  past  "a  period 
of  inner  growth  and  maturing"  for  South 
Korea,  President  Park  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen "actively  to  participate  in  the 
channeling  of  the  new  international  cur- 
rents of  the  will  to  peace.  He  said  that 
it  is  within  such  currents  that  the  people 
of  South  Korea  must  seek  ways  to  tuihleve 
their  national  goals,  including  "a  new  era 
of  national  unity  for  the  Korean  Nation," 
and  the  end  of  what  he  termed  "the 
tragedy  of  national  territorial  division." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believ«  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  readers  of  the 
CoNGKXssiON&i.  Record  would  find  Presi- 
dent Park's  inaugural  address  of  consid- 
erable interest,  and  I  therefore  submit 
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the  full  text  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Pbxsioknt   PiUiK's    Lnattottbai.   SrrzcH 

My  fellow  countrymen  here  ajid  abroad. 
Distinguished  visitors  and  guest«: 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  guna  of  the  Second  World  War  fell  silent. 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  that  seems  to  promise  peace  and  pros- 
perity— the  goals  of  all  mankind. 

I  believe  this  ought  to  be  a  new  era  for  all 
mankind  to  live  and  prosper  together,  and 
to  buUd  together  a  new.  peaceful  world  order 
based  on  respect  for  the  moral  Ui^>eratlve  of 
mutual  dialogue  and  oooperatton: 

A  new  era  of  mutual  exchange  and  co- 
operation for  the  peoples  of  Asia,  so  that  they 
may  achieve  regional  harmony  founded  upon 
the  diversity  of  Asia's  unique  traditions:  and 

A  new  era  of  national  unity  for  the  Korean 
Nation,  to  consolidate  the  work  of  moderniz- 
ing our  Fatherland,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tragedy  of  national  territorial  division. 

Conscious  of  the  grave  and  heavy  respon- 
slbllltlee  Incumbent  upon  me  to  serve  my 
country  and  the  community  of  men  as  this 
historic  new  era  unfolds.  I  pledge  before  his- 
tory and  the  Nation  that  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  vindicate  the  trust  which  the  peo- 
ple have  placed  in  me.  always  putting  cour- 
age before   vacillation,  duty  before  comfort. 

My  beloved  fellow  countrymen! 

For  the  world,  the  1960's  were  a  decade 
of  development  and  of  struggle  for  growth. 
For  us.  the  Revolution  of  May  16,  1961  pro- 
vided the  Initial  thrust  to  strike  off  the 
shackles  of  past  dependence  upon  others, 
arousing  the  country  from  stagnation.  We 
have  now  biUlt  a  solid  foundation  upon 
which  to  erect  a  new  Korea,  revitalized  and 
self-sustaining. 

Through  the  experience  of  this  decade,  we 
have  proved  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  that 
democracy  can  flourish  only  upon  an  econom- 
ically fertile  soU. 

And  we  have  recorded  a  victory  for  the 
liberal  Ideology  by  demonstrating  that  a 
democratic  system  Is  far  more  effective  than, 
and  superior  to,  a  Communist  one  in  the 
arena  of  development  and  growth. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
decade  just  past  was  a  period  of  inner 
growth  and  maturing  for  our  country. 

With  this  foundation,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  actively  to  participate  in  the  chan- 
neling of  the  new  International  currents  of 
the  will  to  peace.  It  Is  within  these  currents 
that  we  must  seek  ways  to  achieve  our 
national  goals. 

A  great  change  is  taking  place  around  us. 
as  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a  so-called  mood 
of  thaw  between  East  and  West,  and  the  ini- 
tiation of  efforts  for  rapprochement  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China. 

Hopefully,  these  changes  may  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  of  aggression  that  hang  over 
Asia.  And  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to 
reiterate  to  the  entire  world  our  Arm  deter- 
mination to  reunify  our  divided  Fatherland 
through  peaceful  means  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

But  my  fellow  countrymen ! 

A  cold  fact  which  we  cannot  evade  is  that 
tension  still  exists  in  the  Korean  peninsula: 
and  that,  so  far,  as  our  prayers  for  peace  and 
our  magnanimity  of  attitude  have  not  been 
reciprocated. 

The  Communists  In  the  northern  zone  of 
Korea  are  not  only  ignoring  our  peace  pro- 
posals, but  have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  export  the  so-called  "People's 
War"  to  countries  in  other  regions  of  the 
world.  They  have  not  abandoned  their  anach- 
ronistic and  fanatic  revolutionary  dog- 
matism. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  we  are  forced  to 
withhold  our  decisions  and  actions  that  could 
be  based  upon  greater  optimism  and  more 
positive  hope  for  peace. 
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We  must  therefore  remain  firm  in  our 
untiring  pursuit  of  international  peace,  while 
strengthening  the  ideals  and  practices  of 
freedom  and  democracy  at  home.  Our  en- 
deavors for  security  and  national  unification 
must  be  courageous  but  prudent,  positive  but 
flexible.  We  will  advance  ever  forward  step 
by  step. 

My  fellow  countrymen! 

Times  of  great  historic  change  are  almost 
always  times  of  great  challenge.  It  was  be- 
cause our  country  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
had  not  cultivated  sufficient  national  capa- 
bilities to  face  up  to  the  challenges  of  that 
time  that  we  loet  our  nationhood. 

We  face  such  challenges  today.  We  must 
learn  anew  from  history  the  stern  lesson  that 
fundamentally  our  own  destiny  depends  on 
our  own  capability. 

Should  we  of  this  generation  fall  once 
more  to  cultivate  our  national  potential,  I 
can  predict  with  certainty  that  not  only  this 
generation  but  also  our  posterity  will  be 
doomed  forever  to  stray  from  the  ranks  of 
progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

We  must  surmount  our  national  trials.  In 
our  progress  toward  the  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  our  Fatherland,  there  can  be  no 
delay:  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  even  for  a 
moment. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  unification  and 
re-birth  of  our  Nation  can  be  achieved  In 
our  time,  and  I  emphasize  that  the  key  to 
success  lies  in  the  cultivation  of  our  na- 
tional capabilities,  that  is  to  aay,  with  our 
own  hands. 

I  beUeve  that  by  the  mld-1970's  we  should 
have  become  strong  enough  to  achieve  uni- 
fication, and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  in- 
crease our  capabilities  in  all  fields  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

The  success  of  the  Third  Flve-Year  Eco- 
nomic Development  Plan  is  vital  to  the  de- 
velopment oi  our  democracy,  and  the 
creation  of  a  democratic  society  is  in  turn 
vital  to  the  eventual  achievement  of 
unification. 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  shall  usher  in  the 
age  of  heavy  and  chemical  Industries  in 
Korea,  re-enact  the  "Miracle  of  the  River 
Han"  on  our  four  other  great  rivers,  send 
waves  of  Korean  exports  acroes  the  five 
oceans,  and  place  Korea  In  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  intermediate  advanced  countries  by 
modernizing  the  Nation's  agricultural  and 
fishing  communities. 

Through  balanced  growth  of  urban  and 
rural  areas,  the  relative  Income  gap  between 
them  win  be  reduced  gradually  but  steadily. 
I  shall  see  to  it  that  our  farmers,  fishermen 
and  Industrial  workers  are  adequately  oom- 
[>ensated  for  their  strenuous  toll  in  con- 
struction and  production. 

And,  confident  as  I  am  of  the  further 
growth  of  the  potential  of  our  national 
human  resources,  and  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  heritage  of  civilization  which  we 
have  received  from  our  forefathers,  I  shall 
encourage  the  development  of  our  national 
culture,  the  arts  and  the  sciences.  I  shall 
give  special  attention  and  support  to  the  cul- 
tural aspects  al  the  great  work  of  revitalizing 
Korea. 

Thus,  with  the  passage  of  time,  our  na- 
tional life  will  certainly  become  richer  and 
more  dignified.  In  this  more  fertile  national 
soil,  democracy  will  take  firmer  root,  and 
the  positive  traits  of  self-dlsclpllne  and  co- 
operation will  emerge  even  more  strongly  as 
manifest  virtues  of  an  open  society.  We  shall 
have  then  built  a  society  that  guarantees 
happlneas  and  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  meantime.  I  here  clearly  state  my 
Intention  to  correct  the  unsoundness  stUl 
existing  In  parts  of  our  society.  These  un- 
healthy phenomena  have  been  observed  be- 
fore in  societies  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
democratic  and  Industrial  development,  and 
I  ahaU  deal  with  these  social  tUs  not  with 
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stop-gap  measures,  or  merely  to  achieve  a 
demonstration  effect.  Nor  will  this  prob- 
lem be  handled  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
The  dominant  objective  of  my  measxires  will 
be  to  prevent  and  cure  these  social  Uls 
through  a  succession  of  broad  and  systematic 
improvements   in   rules  and   practices. 

Before  we  point  an  accusing  finger  at  oth- 
ers, we  should  rectify  our  own  faults.  We 
should  attack  waste  and  excess  luxury  Just 
as  vigorously  as  we  accuse  falsehood  and 
injustice. 

The  virtues  of  diligence,  frugality,  honesty 
and  sincerity  must  be  made  to  permeate  our 
society,  and  In  order  to  bring  about  this  so- 
cial reform,  those  In  the  leading  positions 
must  initiate  a  quiet  spiritual  revolution, 
setting  examples  by  deeds,  not  by  words. 

These  ideals  In  the  life  of  a  modern  citi- 
zen must  become  the  guiding  principle  in 
our  homes,  in  our  places  of  work,  and  in  our 
society.  I  give  my  pledge  to  stand  at  the 
forefront  of  this  campaign  against  social  ills, 
and  I  appeal  to  all  of  my  countrymen  for 
their  support  and  participation. 

My  fellow  countrymen! 

Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  formulate  new 
Ideas  for  the  next  stage  of  national  de- 
velopment. We  are  called  upon  to  forge  a 
national  consensus  to  set  the  direction  of  our 
future. 

Let  M&  not  be  idle  bystanders.  Let  us 
actively  share  In  the  life  and  giowth  of  our 
nation.  Let  us  think  together  and  share  our 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  a  sovereign 
people. 

It  is  because  of  your  overwhelming  sup- 
port that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  myself 
wholeheartedly  to  the  difficult  task  of  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  this  state.  I  cannot  re- 
ject upon  those  past  years  without  renew- 
ing my  fervent  hopes  for  my  beloved  coun- 
try. 

Bom  into  a  poor  farming  family  and  liv- 
ing through  the  tragic  days  of  the  fratricidal 
war,  I  have  constantly  yearned  to  see  pov- 
erty driven  out  of  my  country,  and  to  see 
the  sundered  families  of  north  and  south 
share  the  joy  of  reunion. 

My  most  fervent  hope  Is  for  our  Nation 
to  be  united  in  this  land  of  ours  In  freedom, 
prosperity  and  peace.  This  goal  is  far  more 
than  merely  my  personal  wish.  No  matter 
where  they  live — north  or  south,  or  far  away 
in  foreign  lands — it  should  be  the  burning 
desire  of  aill  Koreans  who  love  their  peo- 
ple and  their  Fatherland. 

Let  us  unite  and  march  on ! 

When  this  desire,  this  aspiration  is  trans- 
formed into  the  toU  and  sweat  of  our  con- 
fident endeavors,  I  beUeve  with  all  my  heart 
that  there  will  come  a  day  of  national  cele- 
bration, when  the  torch  of  a  great  Korea 
win  be  raised  on  high  to  shed  light  through- 
out the  world. 

Thank  you. 


SOVrETT  MILITARY  POWER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  aocTU  cakolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgnient,  much  of  the  public  re- 
mains uninformed  and  apathetic  about 
the  rapid  shift  of  the  balance  of  strategic 
military  power  to  the  Soviets  against  the 
United  States.  Since  the  American  press 
is  very  anxious  to  Uve  up  to  its  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  the  American 
pe(^>le  to  the  extent  of  publishing  classi- 
fied information  which  may  endanger 
our  national  se<nirity,  then  I  call  upon 
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this  tremendous  media,  including  tele- 
vision, to  present  a  continuous  fiow  of 
fMts  about  the  Soviet  Union's  ever- 
increasing  strategic  military  power. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  deal  of  this 
strategic  information  would  have  been 
classified.  In  an  effort  to  inform  the 
American  people  of  the  Soviet  threat,  the 
present  administration  has  declassified 
much  of  this  strategic  information.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  press  can  do  a  better 
job  in  presenting  this  information  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  blue  ribbon  defense 
panel,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  July  1969,  sub- 
mitted its  report  on  July  1,  1970.  Mem- 
bers of  the  panel  reserved  the  right  to 
submit  supplemental  statements  on  areas 
not  {iddressed  by  the  panel's  report.  Con- 
sequently, seven  expert  members  of  the 
panel  submitted  a  supplemental  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  September  30,  1970,  entitled 
"The  Shifting  Balance  of  Military 
Power". 

This  report,  which  consists  of  35  pages, 
clearly  presents  the  ominous  danger  of 
being  a  second-rate  power  in  the  nuclear 
age.  It  presents  facts  and  figures  on  the 
Soviets'  growing  superiority  across  the 
board  in  strategic  power. 

Mr.  President,  a  concise  summary  of 
this  supplemental  statement  was  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil in  its  "Washington  Report,"  dated 
June  28,  1971.  It  is  stamped  "top  secret," 
but  it  is  not  classified.  Highlighting  the 
report  is  an  introductory  comment  which 
states ; 

The  best  kept  secret  In  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  the  news  that  the  period  of 
U.S.  superiority  of  military  power  has  ended 
and  that  "in  the  70's  neither  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  U.S.  nor  the  lives  and  freedom 
of  its  citizens  will  be  secure." 

I  urge  the  American  press  to  use  its 
resources  to  keep  the  American  people 
better  informed  of  the  real  threat  to 
their  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  June  28,  1971,  issue  of  the 
•'Wsishington  Report,"  entitled,  "Analysis 
of  Developments  Affecting  the  Nation's 
Security"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaD. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report,  June  28, 1971 1 

"Analysis  or  Developments  ArrKcriNC  the 

Nation's  SECtnuTT" 

The  best  kept  secret  in  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  the  news  that  the  period  of  U.S. 
superiority  of  military  power  has  ended  and 
that  "In  the  70's  neither  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  U.S.  nor  the  lives  and  freedom  of  its 
citizens  will  be  secure  .  .  ." 

THE    BLUE    RIBBON    DETENSE    PANS. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration  In  1909, 
President  Nixon  appointed  a  select  group  of 
distinguished  citizens,  to  examine  the  orga- 
nization setup  and  contracting  procedures  of 
the  U.S.  DepflJtment  of  Defense,  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvements  therein. 
On  July  1,  1970,  the  Panel  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Its 
report  on  those  specific  matters,  including 
a  number  of  recommended  changes  which 
the  Defense  Secretary  has  since  announced 
have  been  or  are  In  process  of  being  intro- 
duced In  that  Department. 
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Subsequently,  seven  members  of  the  Panel 
submitted  a  supplemental  statement  on  re- 
lated matters  which  they  deemed  to  be  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Nation  at  large,  as  well 
as  to  themselves  as  American  citizens.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  American. 

The  principal  points  made  may  be  clearly 
{^predated  from  the  opening  paragraphs 
and  key  phrases  of  the  Summary  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Statement: 

"The  Converging  Trends.  The  convergence 
of  a  number  of  trends  indicates  a  significant 
shifting  of  the  strategic  military  balance 
against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  trends  Include:  (1)  the 
growing  Soviet  superiority  In  ICBM's;  (11) 
the  Soviet  commitment  of  greater  resources 
than  the  U.S.  to  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive wea[x>ns,  with  the  continued  deploy- 
ment thereof;  (111)  the  possibility  that 
present  U.S.  technological  superiority  will  be 
lost  to  the  Soviet  Union;  (Iv)  the  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  pre- 
emptive first-strike  capabUlty;  (v)  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  Soviet  naval  capability;  and 
(vi)  the  mounting  hoetility  of  segments  of 
the  public  towards  the  military,  the  defense 
establishment  and  "the  mllltkry-induetnal 
complex,"  without  due  recognition  that  sus- 
tained Irresponsible  criticism  could  under- 
mine and  weaken  the  only  forces  which  pro- 
vide security  for  the  U.S." 

"Since  World  War  n  a  degree  of  world 
order  has  been  maintained  by  the  dominance 
of  U.S.  strategrlc  military  strength.  This 
American-preserved  world  order  is  now  dis- 
integrating, as  doubts  arise  as  to  our  will 
and  strength  to  preserve  It. 

"U.S.  strategic  superiority  has  ended.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  significantly  ahead 
of  the  United  States  In  ICBM's,  the  principal 
weapons  system  of  the  nuclear  age. 

"The  End  of  VS.  Superiority.  .  .  .  The  So- 
viet SS-9  ICBM  force  alone  is  capable  of 
delivering  a  megatonnage  of  nuclear  war- 
heads several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  U.S.  force  of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  .  .  . 

"The  situation  which  our  country  faces 
Is  without  precedent.  .  .  . 

"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  70's 
neither  the  vital  Interests  of  the  U.S.  nor  the 
lives  and  freedom  of  its  citizens  will  be 
secure.  .  .  . 

"Tet,  many  of  our  most  influential  citizens 
resp>ond  to  this  unprecedented  national  peril, 
not  by  a  renewed  determination  to  assure  an 
adequate  national  defense,  but  rather  by  de- 
mands for  further  curtailment  of  defense 
measures  which  can  only  Increase  the  peril. 

"In  short,  the  mood  of  the  people  and 
much  of  the  Congress  Is  almost  one  of  pre- 
cipitous retreat  from  the  challenge.  This 
paradox  in  response  to  possible  national  peril 
Is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  this 
country." 

A    WELL    KEPT    SECRET 

This  solemn  statement,  throwing  into 
question,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  survival  of 
American  life  and  liberty,  had  been  In  the 
hands  of  our  governmental  leaders  since 
September  30.  1970.  When  it  was  released  by 
the  Pentagon  on  March  12,  1971.  neither 
Oovemment  nor  the  media  (with  the  single 
exception  of  U.S.  Newt  i  World  Report  fw 
April  5,  1971)  deemed  it  a  matter  to  be  ex- 
plicitly made  known  to  the  American  people. 

Whereas  previous  warnings  of  a  dangerous 
shift  in  the  balance  of  military  power  were 
often  discounted  on  the  grounds  that  those 
raising  the  alarm  were  "military-oriented", 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  authors  of  the 
special  "Blue  Ribbon"  report.  Although  sev- 
eral of  them  had  wartime  service  in  one  M' 
another  of  our  Armed  Services,  they  are  all 
primarily  noted  for  distinguished  accom- 
plishments In  civilian  pursuits.  The  seven 
signers  of  the  Supplemental  Statement  are: 

William  Blackle— Peoria,  niinols;  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Com- 
pany. 

George  Champion — New  Tcrk.  New  Tork; 
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President,  Bconomlc  Oevelopmaat  Board  of 
New  York. 

William  P.  Clements.  Jr. — Dallas.  Texas; 
Prealdent,  Southeastern  Drilling.  Inc. 

John  M.  Fluke — Seattle,  Washington:  Pres- 
ident, John  Pl\ike  Manufacturing  Company, 
lac. 

Hobart  D.  Lewis — PleasantTlIle,  New  York; 
President.  Reader's  Digest   Association.  Inc. 

Wilfred  J.  McNeil— New  York,  New  York: 
Director  and  Advisor.  Palrchlld-HlUer  Corp. 

Lewis  F.  Powell.  Jr. — Richmond,  Virginia: 
Lawyer,  Past  President,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation (1964-05). 

ISTl    POflTUaS    8TATXMKNT 

The  statement  of  Secretary  of  Defente 
Melvln  R.  Laird  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  FY  1972-1070 
Defense  Program  and  the  1973  Defense 
Budget,  dated  March  9,  1971,  comprising 
191  pages,  devotes  39  pages  In  Section  n 
Toward  Better  Management  of  Human,  Ma- 
terial and  Keonomic  Reaoureea  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae,  growing.  In  part,  out 
of  the  work  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel. 

It  gete  down  to  such  subjects  as  "drug 
abuse  in  the  armed  forces"  and  to  such  de- 
tails as  following  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's 
recommendations  In  telecommiinlcatlona. 
But,  curiously,  no  mention  Is  made  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel's  Supplemental  State- 
ment on  the  Nation's  peril  and  the  chilling 
portent  to  the  Free  World,  of  our  now  over- 
shadowed defense  posture  which  no  longer 
provides  a  realistic  deterrence.  Yet  the  term 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  Is  used 
repeatedly  as  a  statement  of  national  policy, 
as  If  realistic  deterrence  could  be  achieved 
by  mere  use  of  the  words! 

How  is  it  that  recommendations  of  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  can  be  adopted  as  to 
"major  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Department  [of  Defense)"  and  other  recom- 
mendation affecting  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tional life  be  swept  under  the  carpet? 

Further,  the  Laird  Report  states:  "The 
threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  secxirity  ob- 
viously were  a  central  factor  in  planning 
forces  and  programs  to  l^^>lement  the  new 
strategy."  If  this  is  true,  how  is  the  balance 
of  strategic  power  t>elng  restored?  The 
American  people  have  a  right  and  a  "need" 
to  know. 

On  page  13  of  the  Laird  Report  as  a  part 
of  the  Secretary's  Summary  it  Is  ^ald:  "In 
the  past  two  decades  we  achieved  Orst  place 
in  nuclear  capability,  became  pre-eminent 
in  space,  and  substantially  strengthened  our 
conventional  capabilities."  In  direct  contrast, 
the  Blue  Ribbon  statement  said  "Within  a 
span  of  less  than  two  decades  we  have  moved 
from  complete  security  to  perilous  Insecu- 
rity." 

On  page  14 — The  Changing  Environment — 
Prelude  to  the  1970" s.  one  of  the  existing 
military  realities  listed  as:  "different  from 
the  situation  just  five  years  ago  is:  ...  A 
growing  Soviet  military  capability  and  tech- 
nological momentum."  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  existence  of  a  massively  overwhelming 
preponderance  factor  [about  8  times)  of 
Soviet  nuclear  ICBM  capability,  expressed  in 
megatonnage.  The  report  continues:  "Con- 
fronted with  this  changing  envlronjient,  we 
conclude  after  careful  analysis  In  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  that  we  mu£t,  what- 
ever else,  assume  the  following  criteria  In 
national  security  planning  for  the  decad.2s 
of  the  19'70'8:  1.  Preservation  by  the  United 
States  of  a  sufficient  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bility as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Free  World's 
nuclear  deterrent  .  . 

One  has  a  right — and  Indeed  a  duty — to  ask 
what  that  means.  How  can  we  preserve  what 
we  do  not  have?  Who  decides  what  the  sub- 
jective but  key  word  "sufficient"  means?  And 
finally  how  decipher  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "the  cornerstone  of  the  Free  World's 
nuclear  deterrent,"  when  It  Is  clear  that  our 
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foreign  policy  as  well  as  the  "security  of 
the  lives  and  freedom  of  U.S.  citlaens"  re- 
quires simply  that  we  move  to  match  If  not 
exceed  the  present  awesome  balance  of  nu- 
clear power  now  arrayed  against  the  United 
States. 

17.8.    NEKD8  "SnPXUOB  STKATKGIC  CAPABIUTT" 

The  first  duty  of  our  responsible  oIBclals  to 
"safeguard  the  security  of  the  Republic," 
cannot  be  mixed  up  with  other  nations  of  the 
Free  World's  nuclear  doterrent.  The  U.S. 
alone  must  look  to  its  own  security — as  does 
the  U.S.SJI. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's  conclusion  re- 
garding the  shifting  balance  was  that  "... 
the  only  viable  national  strategy  is  to  regain 
and  retain  a  clearly  superior  strategic  capa- 
bility." 

As  the  Panel  pointed  out.  "The  road  to 
peace  has  never  been  through  appeasement, 
unilateral  disarmament  or  negotiation  from 
weakness.  The  entire  recorded  history  of 
mankind  is  precisely  to  the  contrary.  Among 
the  great  nations,  only  the  strcng  survive. 
Weakness  of  the  U.S. — of  Its  military  capa- 
bility and  its  wlU — could  be  the  gravest 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Thus  this  Is  no  time  for  circumlocution 
or  the  obscuration  of  Ufe  and  death  box- 
scores  with  statements  of  purfxiee  which  ad- 
mit of  any  and  all  Interpretations  under  the 
sun.  Our  clear  course,  as  expressed  by  the 
special  Blue  Ribbon  statement  Is  to  move 
at  once  to  offset  "The  Soviet  Union's  advan- 
tage In  numbers  and  megatonnage  of  mls- 
sUee  .  .  .  that  could  result  In  a  force  more 
than  double  that  of  the  U.S.  by  the  Mld-TO's 
.  .  .  (When)  .  .  .  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  the  capability  of  effectively  destroying 
both  U.S.  ICBM  and  bomber  forces  as  well  as 
our  cities."  Otherwise  we  must  accept  the 
consequences  of  becoming  a  second-rate 
power.  ".  .  .  incapable  of  assuring  the  future 
security  and  freedom  of  Its  people." 

WHY    WOT    LET    THE    AMEBICAN    PEOPLE    KNOW? 

The  Special  Blue  Ribbon  report  states: 
"Neither  the  facts  concerning  these  trends 
nor  the  ultimate  danger  is  generally  under- 
stocd  by  the  public,  which  for  the  most  part 
remains  uninformed  and  hence  apathetic." 
Why? 

In  this  day  of  electronic  and  communica- 
tions pollution,  every  form  of  trivia  can  be 
and  is  elevated  to  the  level  of  national  in- 
terest. The  media  leave  no  electronic  gap  In 
the  air  and  no  tree  standing  that  can  be 
pressed  in  to  the  service  of  engaging  every 
ear  and  eye.  Even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  strain  to  fill  two  hours  of  chat 
over  a  nationwide  network.  Then  how  come 
the  vital  message  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
Statement,  sufficient  to  alarm  a  group  of 
distinguished  citizens  which  had  spent  a  year 
studying  the  Pentagon,  was  not  deemed  im- 
portant enough  to  be  expressly  made  known 
to  the  American  people. 

How  come  the  President's  180  page  Foreign 
Policy  Report  for  the  1970' s  dated  February 
35.  1971  (five  months  after  he  received  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Supplemental  Statement)  Is 
silent  on  the  consequences  to  our  foreign 
policy  while  mentioning  that  we  are  out- 
gunned as  to  numbers  of  ICBM's  by  some 
40%.  No  megatonnage  figures  are  given,  but 
Interestingly  enough  the  meaning  of  the 
words  "strategic  sufficiency."  as  contrasted 
with  "strategic  superiority,"  Is  defined  with- 
out clarifying  very  much  the  life  and  death 
aspects  of  the  present  shifting  balance  of 
jxjwer.  However,  the  President's  Foreign 
Policy  Report  does  state :  'The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  small  numerical  advantages  In 
strategic  forces  have  little  military  relevance. 
The  attempt  to  obtain  large  advantages 
would  spark  an  arms  race  which  would.  In 
the  end.  prove  pointless.  For,  both  sides 
would  almost  surely  commit  the  necessary 
resources  to  maintain  a  balance." 

If  the  35  pages  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's 
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Supplement*!  Statement  say  anything.  It  Is 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  balance  has 
long  since  gone  by  the  boards.  If  that  state- 
ment— In  an  official  document — ts  untrue.  It 
should  be  refuted — officially.  If  it  Is  not  un- 
true, then  the  President's  Foreign  Policy 
Rep>ort  dated  five  months  later  needs  re-eval- 
ulatlon. 

THK  PaiBCABT  STATEGIC  THKKAT 

Secretary  Laird's  Report,  dated  March  9, 
1971,  under  Section  III  entitled.  The  Threats 
to  U.S.  and  Free  World  Security  states:  'The 
threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  security  obvi- 
ously were  a  central  factor  In  planning  forces 
and  programs  to  Implement  the  new  strategy. 
Before  discussing  specific  force  planning  un- 
der the  strategy,  let  me  review  briefly  the 
current  and  projected  security  threats.  Ad- 
miral Moorer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  will  provide  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  threat  [emphasis  added)  In 
his  statement  to  the  Conunlttee."  (We  shall 
turn  to  Admiral  Moorer's  report  later.) 

The  Laird  report  states:  "The  primary 
strategic  threat  to  the  UJ3. — the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver  long  range, 
nuclear  weapons  against  targets  In  the 
United  States — has  been  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  us.  Shown  on  Table  9  are  our 
estimates  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapon  systems  In  the  near  term. 
U.S.  strategic  forces  are  shown  for  compari- 
son on  Table  3." 

In  the  report.  Table  9  applies  to  U.S.  forces 
while  Table  3  applies  to  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union — a  smtJl  matter,  but  a  slip  to 
which  Freud  would  have  attached  great 
significance  I 

The  "specific  force  planning"  of  the  lAlrd 
report  still  leaves  the  relative  ICBM  balance, 
U.S.  versus  U.S.SJI..  unchanged:  "at  the  end 
of  FY  1973  (It)  will  consist  of  1.000  Minute- 
man  missiles.  54  Titan  missiles"  [ed.  note: 
old  and  obsolescent]  as  against  about  1,300 
SS-11  and  SS-13  missiles  of  around  1  mega- 
ton each  and  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
U.S.  Minuteman,  and  about  300  SS-9  mis- 
siles (ed.  note:  new)  of  25  megatons  each. 

If  all  this  Is  bewildering  as  a  policy  of 
"strategic  sufficiency"  for  an  announced 
"Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  the  point 
has  been  made. 

AOMtKAL    MOOIXB'S    REPOBT 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  report  entitled: 
United  States  Military  Posture  for  FY  1972 
by  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN,  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  dated 
March  9,  1971  Here,  surely,  one  seeking  assur- 
ance against  the  spectre  raised  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Suppelemental  Statement,  must  find 
it.  Our  problem,  after  all.  Is  purely  military 
and  as  promised  In  Secretary  Laird's  Report 
one  may  expect  "a  more  detailed  analysis  of 
the  threat".  Perhaps  this  is  where  we  should 
have  looked  In  the  first  place  to  see  the 
danger  to  the  U.S.  broadly  delineated,  and 
the  few  steps  needed  to  parry  this  threat 
clearly  stated. 

Admiral  Moorer  starts  out  with  a  nicely 
balanced  plea  for  objectivity,  and  that  we 
neither  underestimate  nor  overestimate  the 
strength  of  an  opponent.  Neither,  he  says, 
should  our  enemies,  our  free  world  [>artner8 
nor  we  ourselves,  underestimate  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  United  States.  But  .  . 
"We  dare  not  underestimate  the  military  ca- 
pabUlty  of  those  who  seek  to  expand  their 
influence  and  hegemony  over  peoples  whose 
interests  now  conclde  with  ours."  That  about 
covers  the  subject. 

Admiral  lioonx  reported  that  as  of  the 
end  of  1970,  the  U.S.  had  "fallen  dlstlncUy 
behind  the  Soviets  In  total  numbers  of  oper- 
ational ICBM  launchers"  (1064  to  1440)  and 
that  "the  Soviets  are  already  far  superior  to 
us  in  total  strategic  offensive  megatons." 
While  the  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  Is  discusaed  at 
some  length,  no  mention  is  made  that  the 
megatonnage  of  the  300  SS-9's  alone,  which 
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the  SoTtats  are  expected  to  have  by  the  end 
of  1971,  ".  .  .  each  capable  of  deUvcrlng  36 
magatona"  (Blue  Btbbon  Panel  aHawment) 
exceeds  by  many  tlmea  that  of  our  total 
ICBM  launchers  and  moreover  are  "deatgned 
as  oountar-force  w•i^x>na  capable  of  destroy- 
ing U.S  hardened  mlaslle  silos"  (Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  Statement) . 

Admiral  Moorer  also  said :  "While  I  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  today  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  Inferior  military  strength  vls-a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  balance  Is  tenuous  In 
certain  areas  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  help 
but  be  concerned.  The  United  States  no  long- 
er has  clear  superiority  In  strategic  nuclear 
weapons." 

THK  paoBi.uc  xs  now! 

But  then  the  Admiral  went  on  to  make 
what  must  be  the  most  Inoompr^enslble 
statement  in  modem  military  history  by 
aaylng:  "Due  to  long  lead  time  In  acquisi- 
tion of  modern  weapons  systems,  the  prob- 
lem we  see  is  in  the  future" 

A  "long  lead  time",  far  from  putting  the 
problem  in  the  future  streasee  the  present 
Imperative. 

But  In  line  with  the  concep<t  of  the  problem 
being  In  the  future.  Admiral  Moorer  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  Administration's 
proposed  mUltary  budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  This  budget  does  not  In  any  way  call 
for  a  reversal  of  the  shift  In  strategic  military 
power  balance.  In  fact,  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  office  deep  cuts  have  been 
made  In  the  defense  budget.  Most  of  the 
dollar  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, Itself;  though  some  have  been  made 
by  the  Senate.  An  even  larger  reduction  In 
the  effective  level  of  spending  for  defense  has 
been  caused  by  Inflation  and  pay  raises  for 
military  personnel  without  additional  wp- 
proprlatlons  to  cover  the  coat  of  those  pay 
raises. 

The  combination  of  these  several  factors 
has  reduced  our  effective  defense  q>endlng 
by  about  35%  under  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion— a  sharper  rate  of  decline  than  that  un- 
der the  preceding  two  administrations. 

In  all  fairness,  one  must  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Laird  and  Moorer  reports  cited 
were  prepared  by  dedicated,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans striving  to  advance  the  Interests  of  the 
U.S..  to  the  best  of  their  abUltlee,  within  the 
framework  of  Administration  ptdlcy. 

HOW  TO  RXVEKSX  TRX  TVKND 

Also,  revcralng  a  trend  such  as  this  is  a 
problem  oT  great  complexity;  a  multiplicity 
of  facts  and  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. To  forewarn  without  frightening 
Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  action  In  a  de- 
mocracy. Yet  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
April  38,  1971,  says.  In  part:  "Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  Laird's  Increasingly  grim  assess- 
ment of  Soviet  strength  may  be  a  prelude  to 
another  escalation  of  the  arms  race  and  a 
pooslble  request  for  a  boost  In  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

".  .  .  Mr.  Laird's  new  threat  assessment  Is 
likely  to  produce  some  skepticism  and  anger 
on  Capitol  Hill.  There,  lawmakers  critical  of 
defense  spending  are  likely  to  view  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks  as  part  of  the  'annual  rites  of 
spring* — when  military  men  come  forward 
with  evidence  of  new  and  menacing  Soviet 
devtiopments  to  justify  their  budget  sub- 
mlsalons." 

Other  new^wpeTB  have  made  similar  state- 
ments. 

Small  wonder  that  loyal  Americana  of  good 
will,  seeking  to  discharge  their  Constitu- 
tional responsibility  "to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense"  may  wonder  in  a  political  c<mi- 
tezt  how  far  to  go  In  alerting  a  nation  to  Its 
peril.  On  the  other  hand,  because  we  are  a 
democracy,  the  shifting  balance  of  power 
which  imperils  our  Nation,  our  freedom,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Free  Worid,  cannot  be  offset 
by  our  taking  appropriate  action,  unless  and 
until  the  people — all  at  the  people — are  In- 
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formed  by  our  govern  mwital  leaders  who 
have  the  doty  to  aaalgn  the  higlieat  priority 
and  aanse  of  urgency  to  preparing  Americans 
for  a  recital  al  some  un{deaaant  realities  and 
propoatng  a  program  tor  changing  these 
facta. 

The  American  people — w«  believe  are  ca- 
paUe  of  taking  the  harsh  trath  of  our 
present  danger — and  capable  of  marshalling 
the  spiritual,  hiunan,  and  material  resources 
needed  to  assure  the  siirvlval  of  our  way  of 
life. 

It  is  this  which  must  be  done. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  A  VICTIM  OP 
LIBERAL  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOinSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  obvious  from  the  many 
letters  I  receive  from  concerned  par- 
ents not  CHiIy  among  my  constituents 
but  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
as  well  as  from  the  mushrooming  num- 
ber of  news  reports  that  the  public 
schools  are  being  exploited  as  a  vehicle 
for  degenerating  the  morals  of  our  youth, 
destroying  the  family  unit,  accelerating 
the  establishment  of  a  totally  planned 
society,  and  for  establishing  control  over 
the  masses  once  the  planners  have 
achieved  their  goal. 

According  to  one  news  report,  the  fol- 
lowing courses  were  offered  in  nearby 
Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  High  School: 
Draft  counseling,  drug  offenders*  rights. 
Black  Panther  seminar,  revolution:  why 
and  how  people  revolt,  student  dissent, 
and  gay  liberation  and  the  rights  of 
homosexuals. 

We  read  in  another  news  report  that 
students — boys  and  girls,  white  and 
black— in  Wakefield  High  School  In  Ar- 
linfirton,  Virginia  fondled  each  other, 
looking  searchingly  for  imderstanding 
and  communication  into  the  eyes  of  each 
other  and  exploring  other  parts  of  the 
anatomy  of  one  another.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  allow  them  to  communicate 
honestly  with  each  other  and  overcome 
any  prejudice  which  their  parents  may 
have  instilled  In  them. 

An  account  of  happenings  at  Gaithers- 
burg,  Md.  High  Schocri  reveals  that  last 
year  students  cheered  a  defendant  of 
the  ChicEigo  Seven  national  conspiracy 
trial  with  cheers  of  "right  on"  when  he 
exhorted  them  to  overturn  the  system. 

We  are  alarmed  to  learn  that  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  that 
drugs  were  administered  to  normsd  as 
well  as  abnormal  children  apparently 
without  parental  consult. 

A  letter,  typical  of  many  I  receive,  ar- 
rived today  from  a  concerned  parent  in 
Oxnard,  Calif.,  and  points  out  the  ab- 
solute absurdity  of  HEW  edicts  and  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  busing 
simply  to  satisfy  some  bureaucrat's  idea 
of  achieving  racial  balance.  I  Insert  the 
letter  at  this  point: 

Pakkkk-Wkigxl,  Inc., 
Oxnard.  CaUf.,  Jvly  12.  1971. 

Dkab  CoNGUssifAN  Rauck:  As  you  can 
see  by  the  enclosed,  we  have  become  one  of 
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the  average  Anoerican  towns  where  busing  la 
about  to  be  forced  on  us.  Also  that  the  deci- 
sion was  made  in  a  very  one-sided  manner. 
Segregation  has  never  been  enforced  In  Ox- 
nard, a  child  can  attend  any  school  In  his 
neighborhood. 

The  school  our  children  attend  is  one-half 
block  from  our  home.  This  school,  by  the 
way,  was  one  called  "border  line",  as  It  was 
leas  than  1  %  from  the  national  average.  Our 
school  board  paired  schools  to  satisfy  the 
racial  mixture,  which  resulted  In  six  schools 
being  bussed.  The  remainder  of  the  schools. 
Including  ours,  were  paired  with  a  school 
within  the  3  mUe  limit  required  to  bus  a 
child.  Therefore  our  chUdren  (one  In  kin- 
dergarten, another  in  4th  grade)  will  have 
to  walk  past  the  school  near  our  home  and 
go  1.5  miles  to  another.  It  means  crossing  a 
major  street  that  Is  heavUy  traveled,  past 
a  high  school  and  through  some  other  risky 
neighborhoods.  Can  we  in  good  faith  send 
these  children  on  this  walk  twice  a  day? 

Over  2800  parents  have  signed  a  protest 
but  they  refuse  to  listen  to  us.  We  are  told 
If  our  children  arent  in  school  (either  by 
bus  or  walking)  we  will  be  jailed  and  our 
ChUdren  made  wards  of  the  court. 

Our  legal  councU  (for  the  school  board) 
says  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done.  That 
the  "Law  of  the  Land"  the  judges  decision 
must  be  executed.  We  question  his  decision. 
What  can  we  do?  Can  you  help  us  with 
advice?  Will  you  alert  our  California  Con- 
gressmen, as  all  we  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
is  a  nice  letter  saying  that  they  dont  like 
busing  either. 

We  love  our  children  and  want  to  stop  this 
busing  order  before  it  even  starts  In  the  Fall. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  WiEGKL. 

The  result  of  forced  racial  balance  and 
busing  children  away  from  their  neigh- 
borhood school  can  only  be  to  cause 
chaos  and  disruptions  needed  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  imposition  of  more  central- 
ized controls  necessary  for  a  fully 
plaimed  society.  Education  as  a  purpose 
for  scho<^  has  now  become  secoodary. 

Prom  throughout  the  Nation  we  hear 
reports  of  teachers  beaten,  schools  van- 
dalized, police  required  to  keep  order  In 
schools,  and  even  cases  of  teachers  being 
raped  in  the  classroom. 

Systems  of  locally  controlled  schools 
assisted  by  private  and  parochial  schools 
locally  operated  have  played  a  significant 
role  in  making  America  a  strong  and  free 
nation.  The  schools  were  an  agent  for 
teaching  the  American  heritage  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  for  preserving  that 
heritage. 

Only  since  the  centralized  planners  in 
the  Federal  executive  department  as- 
sisted by  their  cohorts  in  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial deparl3nent  were  allowed  to  usurp 
unconstitutional  control  of  the  public 
schools  have  the  schools  degenerated  to 
the  low  ebb  at  which  they  are  today. 

The  prime  purpose  of  any  educational 
system  should  be  to  preserve  the  culture 
of  the  pecHPle  so  that  the  oncoming  gen- 
eration has  the  benefit  of  past  achieve- 
ments and  the  civilization  perpetuates 
Itself. 

The  woes  of  public  education  today 
must  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  Federal  inter- 
vention in  forbidden  territory.  We  in  the 
United  States  must  Ise  the  first  civiliza- 
tion ever  to  finance  the  training  of  an 
oncoming  generation  to  destroy  Its  heri- 
tage and  its  birthright. 

If  America  is  to  survive  as  the  "Land 
of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave," 
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we  must  restore  order  and  discipline  to 
public  education  ao  that  It  can  again  be 
the  vehicle  for  preserving  a  free  society 
instead  of  serving  as  the  "change  agent" 
it  has  become  for  achieving  Big  Broth- 
er's 1984  Society. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
new  fUmstrlp  entitled  "New  Education — 
Order  or  Chaos"  by  Granger  Graphics, 
Poet  Office  Box  71,  Yorba  Linda.  Calif., 
and  related  newsclliwlngs. 

Nsw  taacATion:   Oum  ok   Chaos 

Bducatlon:  Two  scbools  at  thought — order 
and  chAoa. 

There  are  no  sights  equal  to  that  first  day 
or  school  with  the  little  tykea  dreued  up, 
their  names  neatly  printed  and  pinned  on 
their  shirts,  mothers  standing  by  with  a 
amlie,  reaseurlng  them,  "Dont  be  afraid, 
everything  wlU   be  aU   right." 

But  will  it  be?  The  doctrine  and  practice 
of  virtually  total  permissiveness  has  brought 
about  an  almost  complete  collapse  of  dis- 
cipline, which  obviously  can  result  In  phys- 
ical danger  even  on  the  school  grounds.  But 
what  about  the  mental  and  emotional  dan- 
gers that  have  Increased  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  doctrines  into  the  schools? 

To  teat  yoTiraelf ,  what  do  these  terms  mean 
to  you?:  change  agent,  bussing,  Ritalin, 
schools  without  failure,  psycho-drama,  sen- 
sitivity training,  third  force,  free  dress,  child 
advocacy.  These  are  terms  used  in  modem 
education  for  bringing  about  change.  They 
represent  sharp  departures  from  traditional 
educational,  social,  economic  and  political 
philosophies. 

The  concern  of  modem  education  is  appar- 
ently not  to  Impart  knowledge,  but  to  change 
"attitudes"  or  "concepts,"  so  that  children 
can  willingly  accept  a  controlled  society.  One 
of  the  methods  to  accomplish  this  is  a  system 
called  "taxonomy,"  which  uses  periodic  psy- 
chological testing  of  children.  The  results 
of  these  tests  are  then  fed  Into  a  computer 
for  evaluation,  so  that  at  any  given  time, 
social  planners  can  punch  a  button  and  find 
out  how  your  child  will  think,  feel  and  react 
on  any  subject.  Now,  if  the  child's  concepts 
are  contrary  to  what  Is  desired,  he  Is  recycled 
through  the  same  unit  of  Instruction  until 
his  computer  readout  shows  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted, without  reservation,  the  desired 
change.  We  are  told  that  this  will  create  a 
Utopia  where  a  handful  of  elite  social  plan- 
ners will  be  able  to  control  our  lives  for  our 
ultimate  happiness. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  this  Utopian 
dream  of  a  controlled  society.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  today  and  3,000  years  ago  Is 
the  computer.  Throughout  the  ages,  there 
have  been  men  who  have  tried  to  control 
society,  only  to  fall  and  throw  society  into 
chaos.  So,  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  what 
Is  happening  today,  we  miist  review  parts  of 
history. 

THX     HtSTOaT     or    MODSai*    ■DUCATTON 

For  an  understanding  of  our  modem  edu- 
cation, interestingly,  we  must  go  back  3400 
years  to  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  who  said 
that  education  should  teach  the  young  the 
constant,  unchanging  fundamentals  devel- 
oped by  Intellectual  discipline. 

PLATO  nxsT  scixirnnc  socialist  ■ 

On  the  other  hand  Plato,  a  student  of 
Socrates,  believed  men  needed  to  be  ruled 
.  .  .  that  be  was  not  capable  of  self  govern- 
ment. So  he  created  his  Republic  as  a  state 
ruled  by  philosophers,  protected  by  warriors, 
and  supported  by  a  class  of  poorly  educated 
laborers  and  artisans.  His  chief  interest  was 
In  teaching  a  ruling  class — a  small  but  domi- 
nant group.  They  were  to  be  philosopher 
kings  whose  supreme  virtue  was  wisdom  and 
whose  purpose  was  to  attain  truth  and  good 
for  aU. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aristotle — shown  here — was  a  student  of 
Plato.  He  knew  tbat  no  one  would  willingly 
submit  to  a  dietatorahlp  that  will  destroy 
fajwiHjM  Dor  become  willing  slaves  for  phi- 
losopher kings.  He  warned  the  only  way  this 
could  be  brought  about  was  by  fraud  and 
force.  He  warned  against  the  danger  of  his 
teacher  Plato's  writings.  At  the  same  time, 
he  realized  how  attractive  ttaart  thinking 
oould  be  to  a  self-appointed  elite.  Thus  he 
wrote,  "Those  that  are  eminent  in  virtue  do 
not  usually  stir  up  Insurrections."  And  he 
taught  thait  revolutions  are  brought  about 
by  fraud  and  by  force. 

Aristotle  went  on  to  warn:  Insurrections 
are  brought  about  by  the  fraud  of  dema- 
gogues, and  they  will  continue  until  the  only 
way  to  maintain  order  Is  through  Interven- 
tion by  the  State.  He  said  this  Is  so  obvious 
and  dangerous  that  If  children  are  not  edu- 
cated in  the  Constitution  and  Its  laws,  they 
are  certain  to  fall  under  a  PoUce  State  ruled 
by  tyrants. 

So  we  see  the  roots  of  our  problems  In 
education  today  extending  back  to  that  con- 
flict between  two  opposing  philosophies  of 
old — m  the  battle  for  men's  minds. 

"Order,"  as  represented  In  the  blue  area. 
t»  the  concept  of  a  free  society  bsjed  on  the 
individual.  "Chaos"  Is  represented  In  the  red 
area.  It  Is  a  concept  of  totalitarian  order, 
based  on  the  centralization  of  power  In  a 
collectlvlst  society. 

THX    TCACHIMCS    OF    CHUBT 

The  next  person  we  find  on  our  chart  on 
the  side  of  Order  is  Jesus  Christ.  Historians 
are  quite  unanimous  In  considering  Jesus 
Christ  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  After 
nineteen  centuries.  He  is  still  the  central 
flgiue  of  the  human  race.  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, French  philosopher  whose  Ideas  helped 
bring  aix>ut  the  French  Revolution,  resorted 
to  fraud  to  bring  about  change. 

Rouseeau  knew  adults  would  not  be  sus- 
ceptible to  change,  so  he  concentrated  all  his 
efforts  on  changing  children.  His  book,  Emile, 
revolutionized  education  in  thait  day.  It  was 
a  fictional  story  of  a  boy  raised  without  dis- 
cipline. He  was  to  follow  his  own  judgment  or 
Impulses — our  "leam  by  doing"  concept  in 
Its  original  form.  The  boy  Emile  was  denied 
books.  Rousseau  said,  'Reading  Is  the  scourge 
of  childhood.  I  teach  the  art  of  being  igno- 
rant." -  No  books,  no  verbal  lessons.  Rous- 
seau's Emile  was  to  grow  up  like  a  little  sav- 
age, or  as  the  original  "liord  of  the  Files." 

Permissive  education  today  has  cbangted 
the  attitudes  of  many  of  our  youth.  Life 
magaelne  sho^-s  bow  they  are  giving  up  our 
traditional  American  way  ot  life  and  return- 
ing to  nature,  adopting  communal  living  and 
group  marriage,  rejecting  private  property. 
Roaseau's  teaching  brought  about  the  same 
changes  over  200  years  ago.  These  were  the 
same  Ideals  htid  by  Plato  over  3000  years  ago 
The  emphasis  on  change  today  Is  far  from 
new.  But  It  has  never  quite  brought  about 
the  disastrous  results  its  perpotrators  sought 
.  .  .  until  now. 

DKSTSOTING  UISTOST 

Men  like  Rousseau  who  use  fraud  to  destroy 
the  minds  of  children  must  destroy  history, 
because  if  children  know  history  they  will 
never  fall  for  the  propaganda  of  the  elite 
philosopher  kings.  History  Lb  destroyed  in  two 
ways.  First,  they  minimize  history;  second, 
they  distort  history  for  their  own  purposes 
So  Rousseau  Joined  with  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  d'Alembert  to  re-write  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  called  themselves  "The  Encyclo- 
pedists." > 

THX  nXUMINATI  AND  EOUCATTON 

To  add  another  link  to  the  chain:  at  this 
time  In  Germany,  another  educator  working 
for  change  was  Adam  Welsbaupt. 

Adam  Welshaupt  merged  Rousseau's  "en- 
cyclopedists" with  men  of  finance,  to  form 
an  organization  called  the  niumlnatl.  So 
powerful  was  the  Influence  of  this  secret 
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movamaat  tbatt  today.  In  aU  Communist 
oountrlas  throughout  the  wM'ld,  the  most 
Important  holiday  Is  May  Day — which  oom- 
ntemorates  the  founding  of  the  niumlnatl 
on  Uay  1,  1776. 

There  have  been  secret  oonsplractes  all 
through  the  ages.  The  wrttlncps  of  Voltaire 
throw  some  light  on  the  msatality  of  one 
such  organization,  the  niumlnatl.  To  quote 
Voltaire:  "The  mass  Is  destined  to  remain 
stupid  and  barbaric.  Therefore,  unlike  the 
mtelllgentla,  they  need  a  Ood  or  king  to 
keep  them  under  oontroi."  ' 

BOUB8KATT   AMD   THX   FaXNCH   axVOLUTION 

Rousseau  manipulated  the  French  masses 
In  Just  this  fashion  with  his  book  Social 
Contract.  He  propagandized  the  socialistic 
term  "General  Will."  In  other  words,  "for 
the  common  good"  we  must  share  the 
wealth.  He  capitalized  on  class  hati«d  by 
pitting  the  Ignorant  mass  against  the  land 
owners,  and  his  slogan  "Liberty,  Fraternity 
and  Equality  "  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

We  all  remember  the  French  Revolution. 
It  turned  into  a  blood  bath,  and  the  guillo- 
tine was  the  immediate  answer  to  any  op- 
position,  throwing   France   Into   terror   and 


SDlJCATOaS'    aOLX    in    CaXATING   XXVOLtmON 

Some  extremely  important  facts  can  be 
learned  from  this  revolution.  Tine  conspiracy 
that  brought  It  about  was  predicated  on 
three  factors:  the  men  who  financed  It,  the 
educators  who  changed  the  masses  through 
permissive  education,  and  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  share-the- wealth   (or  socialism) . 

You  notice  we  have  finance  on  top  of  the 
triangle  because  the  continuing  chaos 
brought  on  by  the  French  Revolution  created 
family  banking  dynasties  which,  after  every 
European  war,  suddenly  became  richer  and 
more  powerful.  Today  these  same  families 
represent  the  greatest  concentration  of 
wealth  In  the  world. 

The  French  Revolution  proved  tbat  the 
combination  for  changing  the  thinking  of 
the  masses  to  accept  a  dictatorship  Is:  per- 
missive education,  and  the  political  propa- 
ganda of  socialism.  This  combination  has 
been  used  over  and  over  again  by  educators 
and  philosophers  In  Europe,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  whom  are  Hegel,  Flchte.  Pestalo^, 
Darwin,  Bakunln  and  Nietzsche.  We'll  look 
at  them  next.  From  their  teachings  came 
not  only  the  philosophy  of  Hitler's  National 
Socialism  and  Marxist  Communism,  but  our 
progressive  education. 

axoaax  hkokl 

First — It  should  be  known  that  the  arch 
enemy  of  all  socialist  propaganda  is  God — 
Ood  and  the  simple  truths  of  religious  teach- 
ings. That's  why  George  Hegel  is  famous  for 
his  statement,  "The  State  is  God."  ■  He  em- 
phasized the  value  of  war  for  maintaining  a 
strong  centralized  government.  He  pointed 
to  his  teacher  Rousseau's  statement,  "It  is 
by  public  education  that  minds  are  given  a 
national  form." 

The  dialectics  of  Hegel  laid  the  ground- 
work for  Hitler's  Nazism  .  .  .  Marx's  social- 
ism .  .  .  and  Kllkergard's  existentialism. 

JOHANN    nCHTE 

Next  on  our  list  of  educators-for-chaoa  Is 
Jobann  Flchte  who  believed,  like  Rousseau, 
that  reading  should  be  postponed,  and  who 
like  Plato  considered  educators  as  the  real 
parents.  Also,  like  Plato,  he  would  put  the 
giiidance  of  the  state  In  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers. He  taught  this  proposed  elite  ruling  class 
of  teachers  to  select  their  successors  from 
their  students.*  This  thinking  also  revered 
him  to  socialists  like  Bertrand  Russell,  who 
said  in  his  book  The  Impact  of  Science  on 
Society,  "Flchte  laid  It  down  that  educa- 
tion should  aim  at  destroying  free  will  so 
that  after  pupils  are  thus  schooled  they  will 
be  Incapable  throughout  the  rest  of  their 
lives  of  thinking  or  acting  otherwise  than 
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as  their  school  masters  would  have  wished." 
The  chaos  required  for  mass  movements 
like  the  French  Revolution.  World  Wars  I  and 
11,  Nazism  and  Communism,  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  Insistence  for 
change  by  Flchte,  Hegel,  and  K&Tit  who  were 
university  professors  Influenced  by  Rousseau. 
(Hopefully  you  appreciate  their  effect  on  you 
today  The  East  German  communists  do,  be- 
cause they  Just  honored  Flchte  on  a  coin 
commemorating  his  150th  anniversary!) 

CHABLES    DABWIN 

On  our  list  for  chaos  Is  Charles  Darwin 
whose  wTitlngs  were  welcomed  by  the  elite 
Humanists  for  emphasizing  the  animalistic 
nature  of  man. 

Darwin's  theory  Is  Just  that — a  theory.  If 
It  were  true,  species  could  be  crossed  to  create 
entirely  new  species.  Some  species  have  been 
crossed  but  the  creatures  thus  produced  are 
incapable  of  further  reproduction.  The  don- 
key Is  the  classic  example.  Darwin's  theory 
has  always  been  plagued  by  the  "missing 
link,"  supposedly  between  man  and  monkey. 
There  Is  also  a  missing  link  between  amoeba 
and  fish,  dogs,  cats.  etc.  There  Is  of  course  no 
fossil  evidence  of  any  of  these  Important 
missing  links.  However.  I  defy  you  to  pick  up 
one  book  on  science  In  this  country  today 
that  doesn't  teach  that  evolution  Is  the  most 
logical  answer  for  man's  origin 

PESTALOZZI  SCHOOLS  IN  EUEOPE 

Next  on  our  list  of  past  educators  affecting 
us  today  Is  Johann  Pestalozzl.  who  was  a 
failure  as  a  minister,  lawyer,  and  farmer, 
but  an  overwhelming  success  as  a  permis- 
sive educator.  He  was  so  impressed  by  Rous- 
seau's Emile  that  he  raised  his  son  follow- 
ing Rousseau's  return-to-nature  concept.  He 
recorded  his  progress  In  a  book  called 
Father's  Journal,  and  the  success  of  his  writ- 
ings brought  about  the  Pestalozzl  schools  In 
Europe. 

Like  Rousseau.  Pestalozzl  taught  that 
reading  and  writing  were  unimportant.  He 
emphasized  the  return-to-nature  concept  of 
Welshaupt  He  stressed  learnlng-by-dolng. 
He  did  away  with  grammar  He  collaborated 
with  Flchte,"  who  helped  create  the  environ- 
ment necessary  for  Adolph  Hitler  and  Karl 
Marx  But  most  important  to  us  is  his  In- 
fluence on  Horace  Mann,  the  father  of  our 
public  school  system. 

HORACE  MANN  FATHER  Or  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

John  Dewey  was  not  the  originator  of 
permissive  education.  Horace  Mann  was  the 
originator.  He  Introduced  the  2-year  normal 
schools  for  teachers  In  the  Dnlted  States, 
predicated  on  the  Pestalozzl  school  system 
in  Europe.* 

There  Is  probably  no  better  example  of 
how  modern  history  has  been  distorted  than 
the  way  the  career  of  Horace  Mann  has  been 
recordted — and  distorted.  Our  current  en- 
cycl«^edlas  and  your  children's  history  books 
tell  us  of  the  problems  Mann  had  In  promot- 
ing public  education  In  this  country.  They 
lead  you  to  believe  the  debate  was  centered 
around  religion.  This  was  a  factor,  but  not 
the  main  Issue. 

The  main  Issue  Is  to  be  found  In  this  book 
of  the  1800's  called  Poison  Drops.  It  reveals 
what  the  controversy  was  really  about.  The 
chart  you  see  shows  that  Mann's  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  had  produced  one 
criminal  to  every  649  persons,  compared  to 
Virginia's  private  school  system  with  one 
criminal  to  every  6,566  people — almost  10  to 
1.  These  statistics  Included  native-born  only, 
not  even  immigrants. 

The  book  compares  other  social  Ills  created 
by  public  education,  such  as  suicide:  one 
out  of  every  13,838  in  state-controlled 
schools,  as  compared  to  one  to  every  56,584 
In  private  schools.  The  book  provides  an  ex- 
cellent and  authentic  example  of  the  con- 
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fllct  among  the  citizens  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  public  education.  Unfortunately  this 
book  Is  available  only  at  your  local  patriotic 
book  store.  It  should  be  mandatory  reading 
for  every  American  high  school  student  (or 
should  at  least  replace  Catcher  in  the  Rye) . 

Horace  Mann,  the  humanist  who  promoted 
our  public  education  system,  wanted  univer- 
sal education  free  of  sectarian  religious  in- 
fluences. Public  education  has  never  since 
deviated  from  this  goal. 

ANARCHY    ON    COLLEGE   CAMPUSES 

Today  anarchy  on  our  college  ctwnpuses  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  among  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  To  trace  the  originals  of  Its 
concept,  again  we  must  go  to  Europe.  There. 
Mikhail  Bakunln  spent  a  year  studying  the 
writings  of  Flchte  ";  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  teachings  of  Hegel;  he  carried  Rousseau's 
hedonistic  return-to-nature  to  the  ultimate. 
In  the  end.  he  introduced  the  philosophy  of 
terroristic  anarchism. 

You  can  find  the  anarchistic  teachings  of 
Bakunln  only  by  visiting  your  local  college 
bookstore,  where  his  writings  are  extremely 
popular.  He  Is  the  father  of  Nihilism;  current 
Nihilists  of  course,  are  called  Weathermen. 
They  are  doing  exactly  what  their  counter- 
parts did  In  France  during  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  in  Russia  during  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution — attempting  to  create  anarchy  by 
bombing,  kidnap,  murder,  and  insurrection. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  police 
state,  a  police  state  ruled  of  course  by  phl- 
llsopher  kings  like  the  Utopia  of  Plato. 

Perhaps  you're  still  thinking  this  is  old 
history,  with  no  significance  today.  Have  you 
ever  read  the  Black  Panther's  Catechism  of 
the  Revolutionary?  It's  written  by  Mikhail 
Bakunln.  Perhaps  you  see  why  history  is  so 
important,  when  you  read  the  number  of 
policemen  assassinated,  a  major  specialty  of 
Bakunln. 

FABIAN  SOCIALISTS  AND  OT7R  MODERN  EDUCATION 

None  of  these  men — Nietzsche.  Bakunln, 
Pestallozl,  Darwin.  Flchte.  Hegel,  Welshaupt. 
or  Rousseau — would  be  of  as  great  importance 
to  us  today  if  It  were  not  for  the  group  In 
England  called  Fabian  Socialists. 

The  Fabian  Society  of  England  was  a  col- 
lection of  racists,  super  rich,  degenerate 
homosexuals  whose  depraved  minds  conjured 
up  a  plan  of  change  to  creat*  a  world  govern- 
ment predicated  on  graduallstlc  socialism.'" 

Bertrand  Russell's  book  The  Impact  of 
Scienca  on  Society,  available  only  In  England, 
should  be  of  Interest  to  all  American  parents 
who  are  concerned  about  the  changes  In 
today's  education.  Let  me  quote  Just  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  book. 

Russell,  (who  by  the  way  modernized  and 
made  popular  the  Peace  Symbol)  said.  "I 
think  the  subject  of  most  Importance  politi- 
cally is  mass  psychology.  Its  Importance  has 
been  Increased  enormously  by  the  growth  of 
modern  methods  of  propaganda.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  In  time  anybody  will  be  able  to 
persuade  anybody  of  anything." 

"Various  results  will  soon  be  arrived  at." 
said  Russell.  "First,  that  Influences  of  the 
home  are  obstructive.  Second,  that  not  much 
can  be  done  unless  indoctrination  begins 
before  the  age  of  ten. 

WK  CAN  TEACH  CHILDREN  SNOW  IS  BLACK 

"Third,"  said  Russell,  and  we  quote  "verses 
set  to  music  and  repeatedly  Intoned  are  very 
effective.  Fourth,  It  Is  for  a  future  scientist 
to  make  these  maxims  precise  and  discover 
exactly  how  much  It  costs  per  head  to  make 
children  believe  that  snow  Is  black." 

Russell  goes  on,  "When  the  technique  has 
been  perfected,  every  government  that  has 
been  In  charge  of  education  for  more  than 
one  generation  wUl  be  able  to  control  its 
subjects  securely  without  the  need  of  armies 
or  policemen."  As  yet,  said  Russell,  "there  is 
only  one  country  which  has  succeeded  In 
creating  this  politician's  paradise."  It  Is  In- 
teresting  to    note    tbat  shortly   before   his 
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death.    Russell    was    chosen    by    the   United 
Nations  to  re-wrlte  the  history  of  the  world. 

FABIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Fabian  Socialists  opened  their  branch 
office  In  the  United  States  In  September  1905. 
Some  of  their  prominent  members  were  Jack 
London.  Clarence  Darrow.  Walter  Llppmann. 
Walter  Reuther,  Eugene  Debbs.  Francis 
Perkins.  W.  E.  DuBoU.  Norman  Thomas. 
There  are  many  more,  but  I  have  only  named 
the  people  you  may  be  familiar  with.  The 
member  most  significant  to  us  in  this  film 
is  the  father  of  our  progressive  education, 
John  Dewey." 

PROGRESSIVE   EDUCATION   AND  WHO   FINANCED  IT 

So  we  find  that  same  triangle  which 
existed  In  Europe  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  formed  In  the  early  1900's  In  this 
country.  The  triangle:  educators,  socialists, 
and  (thajiks  to  President  Wilson)  men  of 
finance  protected  by  tax-free  foundations. 

These  tax-exempt  foundations  are  respon- 
sible for  financing  Dewey's  progressive  edu- 
cation, and  our  humanist  education  of  today. 
These  facts  are  completely  documented  In 
Congressional  committee  reports  of  1958.  If 
you  are  Interested  in  this,  there  Is  an  excel- 
lent book  called  Foundations:  Their  Poucer 
and  Influence,  written  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Reece  Committee,  Rene  A. 
Wormser. 

But  really — why  would  these  fotindations 
which  have  all  this  money,  finance  socialist 
educators?  Perhaps  only  they  oan  provide 
the  real  answer.  Some  of  their  writings  pro- 
vide clues.  Take  Andrew  Carnegie,  shown 
here.  His  foundation  has  provided  millions 
to  progressive  education. 

He  gives  us  insight  to  his  thinking  in  his 
book  Triumphant  Democracy,  where  he 
revealed  his  dream  to  unite  our  republic 
with  Great  Britain  to  create  a  one-world 
government. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  millions  of 
his  tax-exempt  dollars  to  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board  whose  goals  for  change  were 
ouUlned  by  Its  chairman  Frederick  T. 
Gates." 

As  I  read  these  goals,  let's  look  at  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  philosophy  of  education.  Quot- 
ing Gates,  "In  our  dream  we  have  limitless 
resources,  and  the  people  yield  themselves 
with  perfect  docility  to  our  molding  hand." 

Gates  goes  on.  "The  present  educational 
conventions  fade  from  our  minds,  and  un- 
hampered by  tradition,  we  work  our  own 
good  will  upon  a  grateful  and  responsible 
rural  folk.  We  shall  not  try  to  make  these 
people  or  any  of  their  children  into  philoso- 
phers or  men  of  learning  or  of  science. 

"We  are  not  to  raise  up  from  among  them 
authors,  orators,  poets,  or  men  of  letters.  We 
shall  not  search  for  the  embryo  of  great 
artists,  painters  or  musicians. 

"Nor  will  we  cherish  even  humbler  ambi- 
tion to  raise  up  from  among  them  lawyers, 
doctors,  preachers,  pcdltlclans,  statesmen,  of 
whom  we  now  have  an  ample  supply."  End 
of  quotes  from  Rockefeller's  General  Educa- 
tion Board.  I'm  sure  these  humble  citizens 
will  buy  Rockefeller  gas,  but  they  will  never 
be  competitors — will  they.  Rocky? 

Dewey  and  his  financial  supporters  real- 
ized that  It  wouldn't  take  long  for  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  realize  what  was  going  on 
In  progressive  education,  as  evidenced  by 
this  article  appearing  In  the  40's.  So  edu- 
cators simply  announced  that  Dewey  and 
progressive  education  were  dead.  Ask  any 
modem  day  educator  and  hell  tell  you, 
"We  threw  out  Dewey  and  progressive  edu- 
cation years  ago." 

HUMANISTS   AND    AaOOUCAN    KDUCATION 

But  they  didn't  throw  out  Dewey's  Hu- 
manism which  Is  in  complete  control  of  our 
educational  system  today.  This  book.  The 
Philosophy  of  Humanism,  was  written  by 
Humanist  Corliss  Lament  (who  was  publicly 
identified  as  a  Conununist  by  former  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker  Louis  Budenz). 
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The  fifteen  parts  of  the  Humanist  Mani- 
festo make  It  perfectly  plain  ttaat  humanism 
Is  the  denial  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic. 
Their  demand  for  redistribution  of  the 
wealth  is  pure  socialism.  One  of  the  signers 
of  the  manifesto  was.  of  course,  John  Dewey. 

WHAT    I>OB8   THIS    MXAN    TO    VS   TODAT? 

You  may  be  saying,  "This  is  Tery  interest- 
ing, but  what  does  it  mean  to  me.  with  my 
child  in  school  today?"  It  means  the  hu- 
manist educators  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves, without  your  consent,  to  change  the 
attitudes  of  your  children  in  regard  to  God. 
P&mily  and  Country.  For  example,  most  all 
social  studies  textbooks  published  today 
state  In  the  preface  and  in  the  teacher's 
manual  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  child  to 
unlearn  his  old  values:  he  comes  to  school 
"damaged  by  the  concepts  he  has  received 
during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  and  re- 
quires mental  healing."  Educators  are  now 
saying  that  If  they  have  the  child  for  two 
years  before  he  reaches  kindergarten,  they 
can  so  affect  his  value  system  that  the  child 
will  not  depart  from  It  when  he  grows  up. 
If  they  cannot  have  him  before  kindergarten, 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  undo,  at  as  early 
an  age  as  possible,  the  damage  done  to  him 
In  hla  home  environment.  Seventh  grade  is 
considered  much  too  late  to  begin  this  proc- 
ess of  retraining.  For  this  reason,  the  social 
scientists  have  moved  into  the  elementary 
level  to  write  textbooks.  The  new  series  of 
books  for  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade 
by  Paul  Brand weln,  adopted  by  the  State  of 
California  recently,  has  the  express  purpose 
of  unfreezing  the  child's  home-Uught  values. 
These  books  will  be  In  state-wide  use  shortly. 

EDUCATORS   BEING    TKAINBD    AS    CHANCE 
AGENTS 

You  are  looking  at  a  series  of  lectures 
from  the  PACE  Center  of  Loe  Angeles."  for 
school  administrators  or  principals,  on 
methods  to  bring  about  the  change  of  our 
children's  attitudes. 

On  the  inside  of  the  printed  text,  they 
define  their  goals.  "What  we  are  after  is  a 
kind  of  dynamic  equilibrium,  wherein  the 
system  changes,  solidifies,  changes,  etc.  In 
order  to  create  this  dynamic  state  of  change, 
we  need  to  consider  all  dimensions  of  the 
system.  Further,  we  can  think  In  terms  of 
adding  forces  for  change,  or  In  terms  of  re- 
moving forces  against  change."  In  the  next 
paragraph  they  tell  us  "The  hope  for  educa- 
tional change  resides  In  the  single  school  as 
a  unit,  with  middle  management,  principals 
and  coordinators  receiving  sanctions  to  be 
free  as  change  agents."  Teachers  have 
adopted  a  new  name — "change  agent."  Again 
we  ask  the  question  "Change  to  what?" 
SCHOOLS  wrrHouT  FAn.rru: 

A  new  book  sweeping  the  country  is  based 
on  the  premise  of  the  need  for  change. 
Schools  Without  Failure  by  psychiatrist  Wil- 
liam Glasser,  whose  book  presents  theories 
any  parent  with  a  "real"  honest-to-goodness 
8th  grade  education  could  see  through.  How- 
ever, as  a  salesman.  Olasser  knows  his  busi- 
ness. Not  only  is  he  making  a  fortune  selling 
his  system  to  country-bumpkin  school 
boards,  but  his  technique  Is  derived  from  any 
sales  manual:  "Let  the  customer  think  he 
has  made  the  decision."  Note  how  this  works, 
using  an  article  in  Loofc  magazine  as  our  ex- 
ample. The  Olasser  method  has  your  children 
Bit  In  a  circle  and  discuss  topics  that  are 
"relative"  today,  such  as  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam,  over-population,  ecology,  starving  chil- 
dren. The  headline  even  uses  musical  lyrics 
of  the  Beatles,  "I  Read  the  News  Today  Oh 
Boy."  Now  the  teacher,  who  Is  to  offer  no 
opinion,  merely  shows  Look  magazine's 
answer  to  these  problems.  In  full  color 

A  vision  of  a  hiunan  revolution  shows  a 
beautiful  nude  model  desecrating  the  Amer- 
ican flag  In  the  name  of  ecology.  Now  what 
8-year-old  Is  going   to  be  able   to   fight  off 
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this  blatant  humanist  propaganda  in  a 
loaded  presentation  like  this?  Especially 
under  pressure  of  peers  and  the  guidance  of 
the  "change  agent"  teacher!  Remember,  this 
Is  for  children  from  kindergarten  to  13th 
grade  and  they  are  a  captive  audience.  With 
this  method  It  Is  relatively  cheap  to  con- 
vince children  anow  Is  black.  They  think  they 
have  made  this  decision  on  their  own. 

Dr.  Olasser  believes  that  education's  em- 
phasis on  Imparting  kixowledge  to  the  stu- 
dent has  been  very  destructive.  He  eliminates 
textbooks,  grades  or  marks,  and  subjects.  The 
teacher  stresses  that  there  are  no  right  an- 
swers, no  constant  truths,  and  no  constant 
moral  principles.  Pestalozzl  said  this  over 
100  years  ago.  Rousseau  said  it  over  200  years 
ago  and  Plato  said  this  over  2000  years  ago. 
yet  this  Is  being  promoted  as  modem  educa- 
tion and  If  you  dare  object  you  are  criticized 
as  being  against  change,  and  negative. 

Psychiatrist  Olasser  makes  another  famil- 
iar pitch  that  Fabian  socialists  have  used 
for  40  years.  They  bring  this  old  Idea  out 
every  so  often  and  pass  it  off  as  modem,  and 
that  Is  do  atoay  with  grades.  Or.  Bella  Dodd, 
shown  here,  an  ex-Communlst  and  organizer 
for  the  New  York  Teachers  Union,  testified 
that  for  years,  part  of  the  main  thrust  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country  was 
the  elimination  of  report  cards  and  grades." 
Do  you  really  believe  that  schools  where  a 
student  experiences  no  success  or  failures 
can  produce  engineers,  doctors,  scientists  or 
lawyers? 

THDU)  rOBCE  PBTCHOLOCT 

In  reality,  Olasser's  schools- vrtthout-faU- 
ure  concept  is  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg.  Under- 
neath Is  the  school  of  humanist  psychology 
called  the  Third  Force,"'  fathered  by  Abra- 
ham Maslow. 

Maslow.  former  president  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  spells  out  what 
the  third  force  Is  all  about  in  Pace  Maga- 
zine." The  very-much-over-30  M&slow 
"speaks"  for  young  people  because  only  he 
knows  they  are  looking  for  the  certainties 
that  religion  and  traditions  used  to  give 
them:  "Now  religions  have  cracked  up.  It  Is 
not  only  God  is  Dead,  but  Marx  Is  Dead  and 
Freud  Is  Dead  and  Darwin  Is  Dead.  Every- 
body Is  Dead  They  have  no  sources  of  values 
to  go  by.  So  they  have  to  work  everything 
out  for  themselves.  This  new  humanistic 
revolution  has  an  alternative  source  of 
values." 

THE  rPPSTCHIAN    NETWORK 

In  this  same  article  Psychologist  Maslow 
states  he  has  set  up  what  he  calls  a  'Eupsy- 
chlan  Network"  for  people  of  like  thinking, 
to  create  change  so  your  children  will  accept 
the  one-world,  one-species — humanist  reli- 
gion. In  this  network,  there  are  many  organi- 
zations he  lists  I'll  only  mention  the  three 
that  pertain  directly  to  your  children.  Esalen 
Institute.  NTL,  and  International  Corpora- 
tion Council — or  ICC.  You  are  looking  at  the 
ICC  newspaper  featuring  psychologist  Glas- 
ser who  also  appears  on  their  letterhead  as  an 
SKlvlsor. 

Here  on  the  Inside  cover  of  their  conven- 
tion program,  you  see  what  they  say  their 
goals  are  "The  development  of  a  kind  of 
education  and  educating  process  that  will 
point  toward  the  coming  world  civilization." 

The  second  name  In  the  Eupsychlan  Net- 
work is  Esalen  Institute.  Here  you  see  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Eaalen  project  In  sensi- 
tivity training  for  training  teachers  to 
become  change  agents.  You  will  find  It  in- 
teresting to  note  that  practically  without 
exception  this  humanist  third  force  psychol- 
ogy has  been  funded  by  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions. Dr.  Olasser  himself  has  been  a 
recipient. 

This  is  how  teachers  are  transformed  into 
change  agents.  They  not  only  get  to  see  each 
other,  they  get  to  feel  one  another!  They  are 
gaining  personal  insight  by  bumping  rears 
This  would  be  amusing  if  it  weren't  for  the 
fact  that  these  change  agents,  once  they  are 
through  with  their  free  feels,  are  going  out 
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to  change  your  child's  beliefs  In  God,  family, 
and  country. 

Our  third  listing  in  the  Eupsychlan  Net- 
work is  NTL,  standing  for  National  Training 
Laboratories.  They  are  even  more  specific  In 
their  definition  of  sensitivity  training  and 
what  It  Is  supposed  to  accomplish  on  your 
children,  and  I  quote  from  their  booklet. 
"It  Includes  coercive  persuasion  In  the  form 
of  thought  reform  or  brain  washing  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  less  coercive.  Informal  p>at- 
terns."  '■  NTL  receives  money  not  only  from 
tax  exempt  foundations,  but  also  'rom  the 
federal  government. 

PSTCHO-DRAMA  AND  TOITR  CHILD 

There  are  other  ways  of  changing  your 
child's  values.  We  believe  one  of  the  most 
insidious  Is  "psycho-drama,"  supposedly  the 
brain-child  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Moreno  who  said 
some  Interesting  things  about  it  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Investigating  Committee  Report  on 
Education,  1958. 

Psycho-drama  is  a  very  simple  and  enter- 
taining method  of  changing  children's  con- 
cepts on  any  given  subject  by  merely 
projecting  their  thinking  to  that  of  the  per- 
son whoee  role  they  are  playing.  As  Moreno 
stated  so  beautlfvilly,  "The  o<nly  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  God  syndrome  is  to  act  it  out." 
This  technique  is  widely  used  In  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  today,  espe- 
cially in  grammar  schools. 

There's  really  nothing  new  about  psycho- 
drama,  like  all  the  other  tools  being  vised  on 
our  young  people  today.  Fabian  socialist 
Harold  Rugg,"  who  loved  to  boost  how  he 
was  financed  by  Rockefeller,  features  his  ver- 
sion of  psycho-drama  in  his  book  The  Chid 
Centered  School  printed  in  the  1930'8.  In  the 
text,  he  tells  how  this  was  started  with  Jean' 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Small  world ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sensitivity  training  has 
t>een  used  in  communist  countries  since  the 
revolution  of  1917.  Oroup  confession,  the 
essence  of  sensitivity  training.  Is  helpful  to 
all  philosopher  kings  In  weeding  out  any 
peasant  who  has  a  value  contrary  to  the 
general  will. 

The  humanists  (that  is  also  what  the  Com- 
munists call  themselves)"  relieve  this  poor 
soul  of  his  values  Ln  the  most  humane  way 
possible. 

We  Americans  are  the  heirs  to  the  greatest 
society  In  the  history  of  mankind:  yet  Maslow 
and  his  fellow  Third  Force  Eupsychlans  tell 
us  we're  in  a  revolution.  We're  living  In 
misery'  with  color  TV,  air  conditioning,  and 
automobiles  ...  so  our  only  hope  Is  One 
World  and  one  species.  Is  this  One-World 
One-Species  totalitarian  state  what  we  want 
for  our  children? 

BERKCLET    AND    THE    HUMANIST    REVOLUTION 

The  great  One  World  spokesman,  of  course, 
U  UNESCO  (United  Nations'  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization).  Its 
publication,  UNESCO  Notes,  tells  how  the 
humanist  revolution  started  in  Berkeley  6 
years  ago. 

There  in  Berkeley,  the  Humanist  Revolu- 
tion which  UNESCO  Is  referring  to,  was  a 
oommunlst-led  revolution  headed  by  Com- 
munist Bettina  Aptheker  and  her  W  E3. 
DuBols  Club.  (DuBols,  of  course,  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  American  Fabian  so- 
cialism, who  in  the  last  years  of  life  became 
a  Communist).  This  anarchistic  tumult  gave 
prominence  to  our  New  Left  and  spawned  the 
drug  culture,  which  is  ruining  America.  (Is 
this  Humanist  Revolution  what  you  want  for 
your  children?  Of  course.  It  Isn't.)  That's 
why  they're  going  to  force  your  child  to 
change,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  John 
Plchte  wrote  In  his  book.  Address  to  the 
German  Nation,  "it  Is  Imperative  that  the 
state  remove  the  child  from  the  parent." 
Hitler  used  Flchte  writings  to  the  point  that 
he  had  children  informing  on  their  parents. 

TAKING    THE    CHILD    FROM    THE    PARENT 

Now  our  government  Is  up  to  the  same 
Ulcks.  James  Allen,  Nixon's  appointment 
to  U.S.  Commissioner  of  £kiuc«tlon,  aays  the 
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new  legislation  called  "child  advocacy"  will 
start  teaching  children  at  the  age  of  2'/2.  He 
plans  that  each  school  district  will  establish 
a  central  school  diagnostic  center,  from 
which  agents  will  go  to  the  homes  of  children 
aged  30  months.  Data  secured  by  Interviews 
and  tests  will  be  computerized  and  inter- 
preted by  teams  of  trained  professionals,  who 
will  then  "prescrllje"  for  each  child,  therapy, 
drugs,  training,  or  whatever  the  state  may 
deem  advisable  and  will  make  sure  each  "pre- 
scription" Is  fllled.-" 

BEHAVIOR  CONTROL  DRUGS 

Tlie  National  Educational  Association's 
Journal.  January  1969.  tells  us  how  behavior 
control  drugs  will  be  used  in  the  '70's.  sup- 
posedly to  improve  learning  and  behavior. 

Already  we  have  30';  of  the  children  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  on  amphetamines 
like  Ritalin,  to  control  what  is  referred  to  as 
an    "epidemic  In  hyperactivity."  ^ 

The  amphetamine,  Ritalin,  is  known  on  the 
streets  as  speed,  uppers,  or  diet  pills.  Social- 
ist Bertrand  Russell  revealed  years  ago  how 
this  was  going  to  be  done,  and  I  quote  from 
this  book.  Impact  of  Science  on  Society: 
"Diet,  injections  and  Injunctions  will  com- 
bine from  a  very  early  age,  to  produce  the 
sort  of  character,  the  sort  of  beliefs  that 
authorities  consider  desirable.  Any  serious 
criticisms  of  the  powers  that  be  will  become 
psychologically  impossible.  Even  If  all  are 
miserable,  all  will  believe  themselves  happy, 
because  the  government  will  tell  them  that 
they  are  so." 

SOCIALISTS    SAY    THET     MUST    GET    CHILD     EARLY 

Bertrand  Russell  told  us  not  much  can  be 
done  with  children  unless  you  get  them 
before  the  age  ol  10  So  the  big  push  now 
is  in  grammar  school,  and  next,  even  down 
to  the  age  of  2'2,  to  teach  them  that  snow 
is  black.  To  see  how  they're  doing  this,  let's 
look  at  some  current  publications. 

This  modern-day  U.S.  "Health.  Education. 
&  Welfare"  publication  reports  how  unim- 
portant writing  and  English  are.  It  tells 
teachers  the  main  thing  is  not  to  command 
the  adult  language,  but  to  communicate. 
HEW  tells  the  teachers,  don't  correct  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar,  on  student  pa- 
pers. Instead,  discuss  content,-  Isn't  that 
funny? — that's  just  what  Rousseau  and 
Pestalozzl  said. 

The  benevolent  Rockefeller  has  given  mil- 
lions of  tax-exempt  dollars  to  make  us  into 
"rural  folk"  as  he  calls  us.  The  benevolent 
Maslow  gave  us  his  third-force  psychology  to 
help  us  become  one  world  and  one  species. 
What  are  the  results  of  these  htimanlst 
endeavors? 

Berkeley,  California,  one  of  the  first  com- 
munities to  launch  wholeheartedly  Into  in- 
tegration, now  has  so  many  disciplinary 
problems  that  teachers  are  demanding 
protection. 

But  the  worst  damage  Is  to  Negroes  them- 
selves, who  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
35 '7  below  norm  on  the  national  reading 
test.  They  claim  integration  only  worsens 
their  reading  problems.  This  can't  be  publi- 
cized— it  might  upset  the  one-world,  one- 
species  humanist  Utopia. 

The  Ford  Foundation  quietly  came  into 
Berkeley  with  $250,000  to  help  set  up  an  all- 
black  high  school  in  an  all-black  commu- 
nity, run  by  Buddy  Jackson,  avowed  revolu- 
tionary. Jackson  has  been  responsible,  along 
with  Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleaver  and 
Huey  Newton,  for  the  criminal  insurrection 
at  the  University  of  California.-'' 

Obviously,  Integration  Isn't  working  in 
Berkeley,  but  this  is  kept  secret  from  the 
public  while  the  Federal  Government  en- 
forces laws  for  mandatory  Integration.  This 
brings  up  the  same  old  question — why?  The 
answer  is  "change."  And  what  are  we  chang- 
ing to?  Take  a  look  at  the  new  generation 
that  Is  unhappy  and  lonely,  alienated  from 
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family,  religion  and  American  values,  the 
new  generation  which  seeks  Immediate  grati- 
flcation  through  indulgence  in  drugs.  That 
question  again!  Why  would  anyone  try  to 
bring  this  about? 

Author  of  Brave  New  World  and  Fabian 
Socialist  Aldous  Huxley  told  us  why.  years 
ago,  and  exactly  what  they  will  do  with  these 
masses,  once  they  have  been  created.  We 
quote  Huxley:  "Assemble  a  mob  of  men  and 
women  conditioned  by  dally  reading  of  news- 
papers. Treat  them  to  amplified  band  music, 
bright  lights  and  the  oratory  of  the  dema- 
gogue, who.  as  demagogues  always  are.  is 
simultaneously  the  exploiter  and  the  victim 
of  herd  intoxication,  and  in  next  to  no  time 
you  can  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  almost 
mindless  subhumanlty."  -*         >^ 

Many  youngsters  who  have  been  taken  In 
by  all  this  think  a  revolution  here  will  bring 
Utopia.  Do  they  know  that  in  the  Humanist 
Utopia  of  Cuba  right  now.  you  can  get  up  to 
2  years  In  jail,  just  for  absenteeism  from 
school  or  work'  ^ 

One  thing  is  sure.  This  kind  of  revolution 
will  never  happen  in  Communist  countries 
There  they  know  all  about  hedonistic  return- 
to-nature  theories,  hippies,  nihilists,  com- 
munes, and  revolutions.  They  wrote  the 
books' 

You  won't  find  "progressive  education"  in 
Russia  either.  They  used  it  themselves  to 
come  into  power — to  destroy  religion  and 
family.  When  it  was  accomplished,  they  re- 
turned to  school  grading  ...  to  strict  dress 
codes.  Eis  shown  In  this  Norman  Rockwell 
painting  ...  to  a  set  curriculum,  the  3 
R's  .  .  .  and  everything  the  Humanists  are 
trying  to  eliminate  now  m  this  country z" 

The  traditional  education  which  we  knew 
in  the  past  and  Russia's  current  system  of 
education — both  stress  intellectual  disci- 
pline. Their  purposes  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent, however.  Our  past  educational  system 
prepared  a  student  to  take  full  advantage  of 
his  individual  freedom  in  the  free-enterprise 
system.  Russian  training  is  to  prepare  robot- 
like men  to  best  serve  the  ruling  elite  "philos- 
opher kings." 

So  here  we  are,  almost  2  hundred  years 
after  Adam  Welshaupt  founded  his  lllum- 
minati.  Even  though  we  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  we  have  regressed  to  Weishaupt's  per- 
missive education.  His  political  philosophy  of 
totalitarian  socialism  has  all  but  taken  over. 
The  financial  backers  on  the  3rd  leg  of  the 
familiar  triangle  have  grown  constantly 
richer  and  more  powerful  .  .  .  and  now  see 
total  world  conquest  within  their  grasp. 

You  doubt  this?  Surely  you  agree  that  only 
the  United  States  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
totalitarian  takeover  of  the  world. 

Here  are  300.000  of  our  own  young  people 
.  .  .  Just  as  Huxley  envisioned  in  the  Social- 
ist plan  .  .  .  gathered  together  to  hear  am- 
plified band  music — with  the  only  flags  flying 

.  .  the  Viet  Cong  enemy  flags. 

History  has  shown  that  every  generation 
has  to  rise  up  against  the  threat  of  a  tyrant. 
Will  yours?  Win  YOU  rise  to  it? 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  look  to  govern- 
ment— It  Is  the  problem!  For  example,  the 
Nixon  Administration's  answer  to  the  crisis 
in  education  is  to  spend  $2  bllllon-per-year 
more  than  was  being  spent  when  it  took  of- 
fice. Has  this  helped? 

Since  Nixon  took  office,  crime  has  risen 
23':'r  "  .  .  .  the  suicide  rate  Jumped  66%  in 
1970  alone.  One  of  the  highest  suicide  rates 
occurred  in  the  15  to  24  years-of-age  group. 
By  the  way,  government  statistics  show  that 
the  psychiatrists  and  psychologists  (the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  treat  your  children's  so- 
called  "damaged  minds")  top  the  list  as  the 
occupation  with  the  greatest  number  of 
suicides !  » 

So  what  is  the  answer? 

We  have  seen  there  are  three  ingredients 
necessary     to     revolution:     Education  .  .  . 
Socialism   .    .    .   and  Finance.   The   financial 
powers  In  this  country  are  protected  by  tax- 


exempt  foundations.  So  the  first  thing  we 
must  do  is  break  this  stranglehold  over  all  oi 
us.  If  we  cut  the  purse-strings  of  the  tax- 
free  foundations,  we  could  break  the  triangle 
tomorrow.  You  would  see  education  change 
Within  the  week! 

Not  only  that — you  would  get  a  raise.  85 "vt 
of  income  tax  comes  from  $5000  to  $15,000 
Income  bracket  If  Rockefeller  and  Ford  and 
all  the  rest  had  to  start  paying  taxes  on  their 
billions.  It  would  lessen  your  share  by  a  huge 
amount.  So!  You  have  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain.  Your  children  back,  plus 
money,  too!  And  a  free  nation  with  a  future. 

Second  :  dare  to  ask  why? 

You  will  drive  your  teacher,  principal,  or 
school  board  to  distraction  if  you  ask  them 
why  they  are  promoting  programs  like  this. 
Their  first  reaction  will  be.  "Who  are  you  to 
question  education?"  When  you  again  ask 
why,  they  will  give  tou  what  is  called  edu- 
cational swahiU" — which  means,  'we're 
smarter  than  you  because  you  don't  know 
what  we're  saying  if  you  persist  in  asking 
why.  Most  educators  will  finally  break  down 
and  admit  they  don't  know  what's  going  on 
either! 

Third:  The  law  requires  that  yotir  children 
go  to  school— or  you  go  to  Jail '  But  you  can 
hold  the  Humanist  educators  largely  respon- 
sible for  any  damage  they  do  your  child 
simply  by  filling  out  this  form.  It's  available 
from  the  Patriotic  Letter  Writers.  Box  2003D. 
Pasadena,  California  It  tells  the  Humanist 
"child  changers"  that  your  child  is  not  to 
attend  any  class  in  sex  education  or  sensitiv- 
ity training  Further,  it  states  that  for  any 
damage  your  child  suffers  by  being  removed 
from  the  group— emotional,  physical,  mental, 
or  otherwise — they  will  be  held  responsible. 

Fourth:  Take  your  child  out  of  public 
school  as  soon  as  you  can.  This  Is  the  Isest 
investment  you  can  make  Why  save  money 
to  send  your  children  to  college  if  they  can't 
read  when  they  get  there ! 

Finally — ask  for  a  printed  copy  of  this 
script  with  complete  documentation  on  all 
important  points  we  have  covered  Be  ready 
with  answers.  Keep  in  mind  that  anyone 
today  who  criticizes  education  is  accused  of 
being  against  "change,  or  negative."  Teachers 
stf  "change  agents"  are  being  Instructed  to 
convey  this  message. 

Don't  accept  only  the  facts  presented  in 
this  brief  film,  find  out  for  yourself. 

The  best  place  to  start  is  In  your  local 
library,  with  current  publications  on  educa- 
tion. For  example:  this  teachers'  edition  of 
"American  Observer"  tells  how  a  department 
of  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA) , 
called  Association  for  Supervision  In  Curric- 
ulum Development  (ASCD)  Is  bringing  about 
change,"  "Curriculum  must  change  to  fit  a 
new  culture."  "Educators  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  decide  lohat  aspects  of  society  cannot 
be  tolerated  and  to  do  something  about 
them."  The  article  goes  on.  Educators  are 
society's  "cultural  cops,"  and  the  crisis  in 
schools  today  is  not  caused  by  an  inferior 
"educatiorial  establishment,"  but  by  the 
"largely  ioorthless"  culture  of  an  industrial 
society. 

After  reading  these  publications,  you  will 
understand  why  modular  high  schools,  such 
as  Troy  High  School  In  Pullerton,  California, 
offer  short  courses  in  "How  to  Hate  Your 
Parents  Gracefully,"  "Encounter  Group," 
"Brainwashing,"  "The  Draft,"  "Revolution," 
"Student  Rights,"  "War  Crimes,"  "Women's 
Lib,"  "Yo-Yo"  and  "Atlantis  and  Reincarna- 
tion." This  Is  termed  "relevant"  curriculum. 

This  new  education  Is  now  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  $839  per  year,  per  student, 
and  if  current  legislation  is  passed,  this  figure 
could  double. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  attempts  to 
control  another  person's  behavior.  Physical 
forces  and  psychological  warfare  have  been 
used  since  man  first  appeared  on  earth. 

But  remember,  the  ultimate  goal  of  war- 
fare is  for  the  victor  to  control  the  behavior 
of  the  vanquished. 
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That  age-cdd  w&r  for  the  mln<l  and  the 
emotion*  has  been  successfully  rekindled  and 
now  rages  In  our  school  system. 

The  question  Is,  "Will  our  generation  be 
the  one  that  finally  succumbs?" 

rOOTNOTKB 
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Glossart  or  Trms  Uskd  in  Nrw  Education 

Analytic — ^Dividing  Into  elemental  parts  or 
basic  principles. 

Behavioral  objective— contains  four  char- 
acteristics; (1)  identifies  who  is  to  exhibit 
the  tMhavlor.  (2)  identlfiea  the  behavior  to 
be  exhibited.  (3)  identifies  the  standard  of 
performance  (criteria).  (4)  identifies  the 
glvena  and/or  restrictions. 

Critical — Characterized  by  careful  and 
exact  evaluation   and  Judgement. 

Decentralization — a  theory  of  organization, 
a  technique,  a  tool.  Main  purposes  of  de- 
centralization; (1)  Increase  potential  pro- 
ductivity. (2)  Allow  more  creativity.  (3)  Or- 
ganization can  respond  to  change  faster. 
(4)    More  people  are  accountable. 
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Differentiated  staffing — Under  differenti- 
ated staffing,  staff  members  receive  differenti- 
ated comp>ensatlon  commensurate  with  dif- 
ferentiated assignments. 

Educational  park — the  "PACE"  project  In 
Berkeley  Unified  School  District  was  based 
on  a  plan  to  end  segregation.  Black  children 
to  white  schools,  and  white  to  black.  Reor- 
ganized elementary  grades  from  K-6  Into 
K-3  and  4-6.  Long-range  planning  Included 
re-structurlng  primary  grades  to  age  three 
and  middle  schools  for  grades  4-8. 

Evaluation  procedure — the  measurement 
Indicated  by  behavioral  outcomes,  is  a  con- 
tinuous procedure  by  the  Involved  personnel. 

Exemplary  programs — worthy  of  being  Imi- 
tated;   (2)   serving  as  a  model  or  archetype. 

Flexible  scheduling — The  goal  of  flexible 
scheduling,  also  known  as  modular  schedul- 
ing. Is  to  Individualize  instruction  so  stu- 
dents can  learn  at  their  own  pace.  Tradi- 
tional "periods"  are  replaced  by  "mods"  of 
usually  15  or  30  minutes.  The  number  of 
mods  varies  from  class  to  class  and  from  day 
to  day.  Large  and  small  group  Instruction 
and  In  lab  sessions.  Free  time  for  independ- 
ent study,  and  most  modular  schools  have 
some  form  of  "learning  package" — a  course 
usually  written  by  the  faculty. 

Gifted  Students— (Mentally  gifted  Mlnors- 
MGM)  above  average  students.  "California 
Project  Talent"  is  the  official  title  by  the 
State  Dept.  of  Education-Calif.  Alao  called 
"Enrichment." 

1/  D/  E,  A — A  national  Demonstration 
School  Project  to  increase  research  and  pro- 
vide worthy  dissemination  material  in  the 
areas  on  non-gradedness,  multi-age  grou[>s, 
variation  In  group  size.  Continuous  progress, 
team  teaching,  flexible  scheduling,  and  the 
promotion  of  Individualized  Instruction. 

Individually  prescribed  Instruction  (IPI)  — 
The  basic  concept  is  that  each  child  is 
taught  at  his  own  pace.  The  application  of 
a  scientific  system  of  managing  instruction 
that  brings  the  teacher  and  pupil  Into  a  one- 
to-one  relationship  and,  through  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  pupils  work,  permits  the 
teacher  to  prescribe  assignments  specifically 
for  him  according  to  his  need  enabling  the 
youngster  to  advance  at  his  own  pace  (re- 
quires numerous  parents  to  help  In  class- 
room, correcting  papers). 

Innovation — That  which  Is  newly  Intro- 
duced; a  charge. 

Inservlce-tralning — is  the  "planned"  edu- 
cation, after  service  begins,  which  continues 
to  promote  professional  growth.  Professional 
growth.  In  turn,  encompasses  activities  that 
extend  one's  liberal  education.  Increase  his 
competence  in  a  subject  area,  enlarge  his 
professional  knowledge,  and  refine  his  pro- 
fessional skills. 

Learning  activity  packages  (laps) — In- 
stead of  textbooks,  teachers  have  broken 
down  the  curriculum  Into  smaller  "blte- 
slzed"  packages. 

Learning  through  "Inquiry" — the  most 
Important  result  of  learning  through  Inquiry 
is  a  change  in  attitudes  toward  knowledge. 
As  they  engage  in  the  dialogue  of  Inquiry, 
they  begin  to  view  knowledge  as  tentative 
rather  than  absolute. 

Merit  pay — Under  merit  pay,  staff  members 
have  the  same  responsibilities  but  get  dif- 
ferent compensation. 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Prog- 
ress (NAEP) — a  national  census-like  survey 
of  the  knowledges,  skills,  understandings, 
and  attitudes  of  certain  groups  of  young 
.Americans.  The  procedure  utilizes  behavioral 
objectives  to  collect  Information. 

National  Training  Laboratories — (NTL) 
Division  of  Adult  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  (NEA).  The  field  of 
human  relations  and  leadership  training  has 
gone  far  beyond  inspirational  courses  on  how 
to  Influence  people  of  institutes  on  tech- 
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nlques  of  conducting  meetings.  The  National 
Training  Laboratories,  and  the  regional  lab- 
oratories and  university  centers  growing  out 
of  its  activities,  attempt  to  bridge  between 
the  emerging  social  science  research  findings 
about  human  and  social  behavior  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  human  and  social 
problems.   (Sensitivity  training). 

Ombudsman — "The  function  of  an  om- 
budsman as  conceived  In  Sweden  more  than 
100  years  ago  is  to  receive,  investigate  and 
recommend  appropriate  action  on  citizen 
complaints  against  government  administra- 
tion. "Currently  being  used  on  school  cam- 
puses. 

Operation  PEP — the  project  to  'Prepare 
Educational  Planners. '  PEP  trained  adminis- 
trators In  systematic  planning  procedures, 
systems  analysis  techniques,  program  evalua- 
tion review  techniques,  "planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting  system"  and  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

PACE — (Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  in 
Education)  :  supplementary  education  cen- 
ters, to  encourage  school  districts  to  develop 
imaginative  solutions  to  educational  prob- 
lems, to  utilize  more  effectively  research 
findings.  (Title  III  programs  that  fosrter  edu- 
cational change). 

Pase-fall — A  new  system  of  grading  stu- 
dents, devised  by  p8ychla.trl9t.  Dr.  Wm. 
Glaaser.  UtUlzlng  three  types  of  classroom 
meetings;  (1)  social  p(roblem-solvlng.  con- 
cerned with  the  student's  social  behavior  in 
school;  (2)  open-ended  meeting,  concerned 
with  Intellectually  Important  subjects;  (3) 
educational-diagnostic  meeting,  concerned 
with  how  well  the  students  understand  the 
concept*  of  the  curriculum.  No  D's  or  P's 
are  given  In  this  controversial  grading  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Olasser  proposes  to  rid  schools  of 
•failure"  with  this  new  technique.  Ref. 
"Schools  Without  Failure"  written  by  Dr. 
Glasser. 

Planning,  programming,  budgeting  system 
(PPBS) — Is  a  tool  which  can  be  used  to  plan 
and  manage  the  activities  and  resources  of 
a  school  district  in  ita  efforts  to  develop 
relevant  and  constantly  Improving  educa- 
tional programs.  Also  known  under  the  title 
of  •accountability."  Also  listed  In  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Manual  on  PPBS  (1970)  under 
"educational  evaluation,"  are  B.  Bloom's 
three  classifications  of  Taxonomy.  (1)  COQ- 
NmVE — deals  with  recall  or  recognition  of 
knowledge  and  development  of  intellectual 
abilities  and  skills.  (2)  AFFECTIVE — deals 
with  interest,  attitude,  values,  and  appllca- 
tlona.  (3)  The  PSYCHOMOTOR — is  con- 
cerned with  manipulative  skills. 

Problem  solving — students  should  be  able 
to  recognize  problems,  analyze  problems  by 
inductive/deductive  methods,  select  a  solu- 
tion, apply  the  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
recapitulate  the  entire  problem. 

Sequential  curriculum — a  "cone"  shape 
pointed  down.  As  children  grow  older,  they 
are  Introduced  to  more  difficult  materials. 
Different  children  of  the  same  cbroncdoglcal 
age  will  be  at  different  places. 

Systems  analysis — There  are  at  least  60 
different  code  names  and  acronyms  for  ap- 
proaches or  management  controls  such  as 
systems  analysis,  operations  research,  opera- 
tions analysis,  PERT,  PPBS.  program  budget- 
ing, cost-effectiveness,  input-output  analy- 
sis, cost-benefit  analysis,  modular  schedul- 
ing, computer-assisted  InBtructton,  and  so 
forth.  Systems  analysis  is  more  than  com- 
puter-based techniques.  It  Is  an  outlook,  or 
more,  of  thinking,  by  which  a  particular  or- 
ganization may  be  defined,  examined,  eval- 
uated and  improved. 

Systems  approach — a  composite  of  a  num- 
ber of  planning,  procedural,  and  alloca- 
tlve  strategies,  spreading  from  Industry  and 
the  federal  government  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. It  includes  four  major  areas  of  educa- 
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tlonal  application.  We  may  view  schools  as 
an  open  system;  identify  the  properties  of 
various  subsystems;  analyze  processes  such 
as  instruction,  budgeting,  and  negotiations; 
and  evaluate  performance  of  the  school  sys- 
tem with  the  help  of  specific  concepts  such 
as  the  PPBS. 

Taxonomy  of  educational  objectives — 
(Handbook  I — by  Benjamin  S.  Bloom, 
Editor)  :  the  classification  of  the  intended 
behavior  students — the  ways  in  which  indi- 
viduals are  to  act,  think,  feel  as  the  result 
of  participating  in  some  unit  of  instruction. 
Taxonomy  should  be  an  educational -logical- 
psychological  classification  system  and  should 
be  consistent  with  relevant  and  accepted 
psychological  principles  and  theories.  Tax- 
onomy has  three  domains;  ( 1 )  Cognitive — 
how  you  think.  (2)  Affective — how  you  feel. 
(3)  Psychomotor — how  you  act. 

By  directing  his  attitudes,  therefore  we  di- 
rect his  behavior  and.  conversely,  any  at- 
tempt to  control  behavior  by  other  means, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
appropriate  attitudes  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Teaching  through  "Inquiry"— Teaching 
through  inquiry  Is  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing and  testing  idea  and  implies  an  open 
classroom  climate  that  encourages  wide 
student  participation  and  the  expression  of 
divergent  points  of  view.  A  truly  inquiry- 
centered  class  Is  a  small  society  whose  mem- 
bers utilize  the  concepts  ant*  skills  of  the 
arts  and  the  sciences,  drawn  upon  their  own 
personal  experiences,  and  attempt  to  deal 
judiciously  with  important  natural  and  social 
problems.  Values  are  examined. 

Teach  teaching — This  is  the  device  by 
which  two  or  more  regular  teachers  work 
together  and  plan  large-and-small  group  In- 
struction for  classes  ranging  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  students. 

(From  the  American  News  Analyst,  Mar.  29, 
1971] 

Education? 

The  Betheeda-Chevy  Chase  High  School  is 
located  in  Maryland  Just  across  the  boundary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  According  to  the 
Silver  Spring,  klaryland.  Advertiser  It  offers 
Its  students  225  subjects  among  which  a^e 
these: 

"Draft  Counseling;"  "Drug  Offenders' 
Rights;"  "Black  Panther  Seminar;"  "Revolu- 
tion: Why  and  How  People  Revolt;'  "Student 
Dissent,"  and  "Gay  Liberation  and  the  Rights 
of  Homosexuals."        1 

"And  you,  dear  taj(payer."  said  the  Adver- 
tiser, "are  footing  the  bill." 

(PYom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Mar.  7,  1971 ) 

PupiLa  ScxK  Racial  Habmont 

(By  Diane  Brockett) 

The  slender  black  girl  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  other  blacks  In  the  Inner 
circle.  Her  partner  facing  her  from  the  out- 
side circle  was  also  black. 

She  put  her  palms  on  her  partner's,  look- 
ing directly  Into  his  eyes,  smiling  but  saying 
nothing.  The  outside  circle  moved  to  the 
left  as  the  Inside  moved  to  the  right,  and 
the  girl  had  two  more  black  partners  In 
succession,  then  a  white  girl,  then  another 
black. 

Each  time,  the  girl  put  her  palms  on  her 
partner's,  her  eyes  gazing  earnestly  into  the 
other's,  saying  nothing. 

Then  a  white  youth  looked  over  her  head, 
behind  her  ear,  at  their  bands,  and  over  her 
head — everywhere  but  Into  her  eyes.  She 
looked  at  his  face  uncertainly,  finally 
dropped  her  hands  and  her  smile  and  moved 
on. 

The  young  girl,  a  Wakefield  High  School 
Junior,  wasn't  playing  a  child's  game.  She 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  been  among  students  participating  In 
an  experiment  aimed  at  Improving  race  rela- 
tions at  the  2,000-student  Arlington  school. 

Called  Project  Wakefield,  the  program  has 
Involved  190  students  over  the  past  two 
months  in  sessions  like  this  with  a  psychia- 
trist from  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Through  exercises  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed above,  and  other  sensitivity  training 
activities,  the  students  have  been  forced  to 
communicate  with  one  another — black  with 
white  and  white  with  black. 

"You  are  going  through  a  series  of  experi- 
ences that  will  permit  you  to  communicate 
honestly  with  each  other,  permit  you  to  look 
at  your  problems  without  turning  each  other 
off,"  Dr.  John  Messinger  explained. 

Late  last  week,  these  190  students  began 
conducting  similar  sessions  in  their  home 
rooms. 

The  result,  students  and  staff  members 
hope,  will  be  a  better  understanding  of  the 
two  races'  simillarttlee  and  a  respect  for  and 
acceptance  of  their  differences. 

The  experiment  is  the  result  of  meetings 
that  began  last  summer  between  a  group  of 
students  and  staff  members.  They  were  look- 
ing for  some  way  to  make  Integration  work 
at  Wakefield. 

Wakefield  was  Integrated  in  the  fall  of 
1964  when  the  Hoffman-Boston  High  School 
for  Negroes  was  closed.  But  the  two  student 
bodies  did  not  In  fact  become  one. 

The  day  after  Martin  Luther  King  was 
slain,  the  school's  450  black  students  held 
an  all-day  service  in  the  gym  Instetwl  of 
attending  classes.  The  report  that  recom- 
mended Project  Wakefield  called  this  the 
black  student's  "first  obvious  protest"  of 
their  new  school  situation. 

In  1969,  the  black  students  walked  out 
of  an  assembly  and  presented  demands  for 
ending  what  they  considered  various 
forms  of  tokenism  to  Principal  Thomas  J. 
Cabelus,   Jr. 

White  students,  on  the  other  hand,  told  of 
fearing  shakedowns  by  black  students  and 
other  Incidents.  Some  also  resented  the  King 
service  and  various  protests  the  blacks  held 
without  punishment. 

TXNSIONS    MOUNT 

Tensions  Increased  until  November  1969 
when  a  white  youth  committed  suicide  after 
wounding  a  black  student  with  a   knife. 

School  officials  knew  they  had  to  do  some- 
thing and  Project  Wakefield  eventually 
evolved. 

During  his  five  sessions  with  them,  Mes- 
singer told  the  190  students  repeatedly  that 
"You  are  going  to  have  to  open  the  lines  of 
conununlcatlon   and   keep   them   open." 

"You're  not  going  to  be  a  friend  of  every- 
one, but  at  least  find  that  out  after  you  get 
to  know  him." 

All  of  the  recent  sessions  began  with  warm- 
up  exercises,  such  as  the  one  described  above. 
These  exercises  were  designed  to  make  the 
students  communicate  with  strangers  In 
ways  they  normally  reserve  for  their  most 
Intimate  friends. 

The  first  session  dealt  with  "how  do  I  feel 
when  I  am  forced  to  deal  with  a  stranger" 
and  "can  I  commit  myself  to  him."  Bach 
student  selected  the  person  he  felt  most 
unlike,  and  discussed  the  reason. 

Then  one  member  of  each  pair  was  blind- 
folded and  led  through  the  building  by  his 
partner.  The  lesson  was  trust. 

INTZKVIZWS    HKU> 

On  the  second  day  members  of  each  pair 
Interviewed  each  other  to  evaluate  what  data 
they  use  to  "know"  someone.  They  reported 
what  they  heard  each  other  say  and  their 
analysis  of  that  person.  Then  each  wrote 
"the  person  I  really  am." 

Masks  were  given  for  the  following  session, 
white  masks  to  black  students  and  black 
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masks  to  white  students.  The  students  were 
assigned  at  random  to  racially  mixed  groups 
to  talk  about  racial  problems. 

Each  was  to  attempt  to  take  the  view  of 
his  mask. 

Few  bad  the  masks  on  long,  and  most 
quickly  gave  up  any  attempt  to  talk  for  the 
other  race. 

But  students  in  one  group  and  then  others 
began  leaning  in  toward  the  center  of  their 
circles  and  the  noise  level  in  the  room  rose. 
A  couple  of  groups  didn't  make  it  that  day, 
but  those  that  did  contained  some  of  the 
students,  both  black  and  white,  who  had 
hung  back  the  most  during  the  first  two 
sessions. 

One  black  youth  sat  for  the  first  hour,  his 
back  almost  to  his  circle,  looking  unhappy 
and  bored.  Gradually  he  turned  around  and 
by  the  end  of  the  next  hour  was  leading 
his  group's  discussion. 

SHOCK  TO    WHma 

Messinger  commented  that  "this  lesson  In 
empathy  Is  usually  more  of  a  shock  to  whites 
who  for  the  first  time  must  think  black. 
Blacks  are  used  to  working  within  the  white 
power  structure." 

Students  were  segregated  into  two  white 
and  two  black  groupie  and  put  in  towi  sepa- 
rate rooms  for  the  fourth  meeting.  The  blacks 
were  assigned  to  either  make  a  list  of  what 
blacks  think  about  blacks  or  what  blacks 
believe  whites  think  about  blacks.  Corre- 
sponding assignments  were  given  to  the 
whites. 

"You  have  one  somewhat  productive  bl- 
racial  experience,"  he  explained,  "and  you 
tend  to  overestimate  your  agreement  with  the 
other  person." 

The  separation  also  made  both  blacks  and 
whites  feel  freer  to  say  what  was  on  their 
minds,  he  continued. 

During  the  last  day  the  students  were 
reunited  and  divided  Into  Integrated  groups 
to  discuss  goals  for  the  school. 

Conversations  on  black  and  white  aware- 
ness began  immediately  and  with  volume. 
One  black  girl  was  standing  and  shouting  at 
the  whites  in  her  circle. 

UKZLT    TO    HIT    TOU 

"If  you  call  a  black  a  boy.  he  is  likely  to 
hit  you."  one  youth  explained  to  the  whites 
around  him. 

"In  New  York  I  had  more  white  friends 
than  black  so  all  whites  aren't  bad."  a  black 
girl  was  saying  in  another  comer." 

"You're  yelling  at  me.  I'm  not  used  to  this 
so  it  scares  me."  a  white  senior  was  trying 
to  explain  to  the  black  girls  around  her. 
A  frequent  topic  had  been  the  noisiness  of 
blacks  in  the  school. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  blacks  in  one  group 
were  yelling  sA  each  other  about  helping  and 
not  helping  "your  own  people"  and  how 
'"whltey  won't  let  you."  Everyone  gathered 
around  and  confusion  grew. 

Tlien  a  white  youth  Jumped  on  a  chair. 
"If  you  black  people  want  to  improve  your- 
selves, we're  behind  you,"  he  screamed  emo- 
tionally. "But  you  start  talking  about  mak- 
ing us  slaves — we're  gonna  kick  some  .  .  ." 

Messinger  cut  in.  "You  have  proved  every- 
thing you've  been  saying  about  each  other. 
You've  totally  closed  your  minds  to  every- 
thing anyone  else  is  saying.  Now  I  hope 
maybe  you  can  begin  to  learn." 

MIXKD    KXPBCTATIONS 

The  students  who  have  participated  so  far, 
called  home  room  facilitators  by  school  of- 
ficials, are  mixed  in  their  expectations.  Moet 
feel  the  school  had  to  start  somewhere,  and 
It's  a  start. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  smashing  success," 
commented  one  senior  who  helped  with  the 
Initial  planning,  "but  we  have  to  try.  And  If 
we  can  reach  a  few.  It's  been  a  good  Job." 
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J«m«a  H.  Pox.  aasistant  principal  who  hOA 
worked  closely  with  the  project,  said  the 
degree  of  success  will  be  m  varied  as  the 
Dumber  of  studenta. 

"But  we're  trying  to  buUd  a  society  In 
school  which  Is  better  than  the  society  In 
which  the  school  exists.  That's  a  pretty  tough 
Job." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Port,  Apr.  16,  1971) 
"AWABXHKsa"  RarLACxs  Pupils'  'iNVOLVKMnfr' 
(By  Uiwrenoe  Pelntoerg) 
"Black  Witchcraft  Has  Been  Cancelled." 
the  sign  read  yesterday  at  Oalthersburg 
High  School.  "Occult  Awareneas.  Offered 
Instead." 

The  signs  and  the  seminars  then  referred 
to  were  part  of  the  annual  conference  on 
"American  clvUlzMtlon,"  sponsored  for  each 
of  the  last  eight  years  by  the  Montgomery 
Oounty  Association  of  Student  Councils. 

In  19'/0  the  main  speaker  was  John  Prolnea. 
dafendant  In  the  Chicago  Seven  rloc  con- 
spiracy trial,  who  drew  shouts  and  cheers  of 
"right  on."  when  he  exhorted  the  students  to 
overturn  "the  system." 

Two  yean  before  that  there  wsa  loud  ap- 
plause for  Rufus  (Catflab)  Mayfleld,  the 
Washington  "gti«et  dude"  turned  anti- 
poverty  consultant,  who  set  forth  what  he 
called  "the  black  man's  three  Ra — realstance. 
reb^lon,  and  revolution." 

Yesterday  the  main  speaker  at  the  cbn- 
ference  was  Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  the  Apollo  14 
astronaut,  who  walked  on  the  moon  last 
P^ruary.  The  bearded  Mitchell  showed 
moviea  of  the  moon  and  q>oke  of  the  need 
for  scientific  exploration.  He  won  warm 
applause  and  appcurently  admiration. 

As  usual,  the  majority  of  the  800  students 
at  the  conference  came  from  schools  in  Mont- 
gomery Oounty,  the  others  from  the  rest  of 
Maryland  and  several  nearby  states.  Much 
of  what  they  said  and  heard  at  the  two-day 
meeting  was  different  from  what  such  con- 
ferences have  been  in  recent  years. 

Workshops  on  political  issues  were  stUl 
held,  but  the  sessions  with  the  largest  at- 
tendance were  about  aatrology,  religion,  and 
music — electronic  and  Renaissance. 

There  was  only  one  session  on  the  Vietnam 
w«r.  oonduct«d  by  DozMld  Duncan,  an  anti- 
war ex-Green  Beret.  He  drew  only  about  40 
students. 

Unlike  other  years,  when  they  attracted 
the  largest  groups,  there  were  no  werkahope 
on  poverty  or  race  relations  or  the  problems 
of  Black  Americans. 

"Race  relations  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 
are  sort  of  worn  out  now,"  said  Barbara  Most, 
a  senior  at  Churchill  High  School  in 
Potomac. 

"They've  both  been  going  on  so  long.  What 
can  we  do?  There's  a  feeling  of  frustration." 
There  also  apparently  is  a  feeling  of  with- 
drawal, of  looking  Inward,  one  teacher  at  the 
ocoiference  said,  and  students  being  more 
interested  In  themselves  and  their  own  eth- 
nic 9X>upe  than  in  others. 

Although  the  topic  was  not  on  the  con- 
ference program,  Jewish  stydents  at  several 
workshops  brought  up  the  problems  of  Soviet 
Jews.  One  said  be  felt  "a  greater  tie  to  them 
than  I  do  to  the  blacks." 

By  contrast,  three  years  ago  when  Mayfleld 
criticized  the  way  Jewish  merchants  operated 
m  the  black  community,  he  encountered 
few  objections,  even  from  Jewish  students, 
who  later  Joined  others  in  the  applause. 

There  were  about  60  black  students  nt  the 
conference — probably  a  few  more  than  In 
most  recent  years — and  some  seemed  upset 
there  was  nothing  about  blacks  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Last  year  everybody  was  gung  ho  on  race 
relations."  said  Wendy  Taylor,  a  Junior  at 
Sprlngbrook  High  School  In  Silver  Spring. 
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"This  year  It's  the  oocult,  next  year  who 
knows?" 

She  had  the  same  explanation  as  many 
white*  about  why  It  happened.  "Everybody"8 
been  faced  with  so  many  heavy  things  during 
the  past  10  years,"  she  said,  "the  riots,  the 
assassinations.  People  Just  want  to  get  away 
and  coat  them  over." 

"The  best  of  the  workshops  held  today.  Miss 
Taylor  said,  was  on  the  "Philosophy  of  the 
East,"  dlscussed'by  a  middle-aged  Buddhist 
monk  from  Ceylon  who  was  dressed  In  a 
bright  orange  robe. 

Another  speaker  who  was  well  received  was 
the  Rev.  Joe  Olpson,  of  Washington's  Nash 
Memorial  Methodist  Church.  He  spoke 
about  comparative  religions — Christianity, 
Judaism  and  others,  and  although  often 
Identified  as  a  black  militant,  said  almost 
nothing  about  race  relations. 

The  only  other  black  speaker  at  the  con- 
ference. William  Denham,  led  a  workshop 
on  prison  reform. 

The  male  with  the  longest  hair  at  today's 
conference  was  probably  Joel  Meltz,  33.  an 
astrologer  from  Washington,  who  predicted 
that  the  world  might  undergo  convulsions 
next  year. 

Meltz's  talks  on  astrology  drew  a  large 
group,  and  altiiough  many  students  listened 
respectfully,  others  drifted  out.  A  few  argued 
back,  and  Meltz  responded  to  them  with  ob- 
scenities. He  punctuated  each  talk  with  a 
low-pitched  "Bah."  The  students  were  tup- 
poaed  to  respond  to  that  with  "humbug." 

One  youth  said  he  enjoyed  hearing 
"bah"  much  more  from  the  lambs  that  had 
been  brought  to  the  school  courtyard  for  a 
sesaloh  called  "Animal  Parm."  Students 
crowded  in  to  see  farmers  shear  them.  And  in 
the  warm  April  sun  they  seemed  to  enjoy 
lambs  and  farmers  more  than  some  of  the 
discussion  inside. 

(Prom   the   Cincinnati   Enquirer.   Sept.   30, 
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Hoi7s>  UNrr  Told  :  Daucs  Sotjkd  Thkkapt  rom 

"PaoBLXif  Crilo" 

Washincton. — Behavior-modifying  drugs 
are  a  medically  sound  method  of  treating 
certain  learning  disabilities  that  may  affect 
as  many  as  four  million  U.S.  school  children 
under  age  13.  government  specialists  told 
Congress  Tuesday. 

But  a  House  privacy  subcommittee  also 
heard  testiuKiny  from  laymen  who  ques- 
tioned the  safety  of  such  drugs,  hinted  they 
may  be  administered  In  some  cases  to  normal 
but  fidgety  children,  and  said  some  school 
officials  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  and  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  bad  harassed  parents  who  objected  to 
the  use  of  drugs  on  their  children. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher, D-NJ.,  said  he  remained  skeptical  of 
the  merits  of  such  drug  use  and  Intends  to 
recall  the  government  witnesses  for  further 
testimony  later. 

Dr.  Thomas  Points,  a  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  said  drugs  such  as  CIBA 
Pharmaceutical  Cos  Ritalin  and  certain  am- 
phetamines are,  under  proper  medical  super- 
vision, a  "safe  and  effective  drug  treatment" 
for  a  children's  nervous  disorder  known  vari- 
ously as  hyperactivity,  minimal  brain  dys- 
function or  hyperklneals — the  so-called  prob- 
lem child  syndrome. 

He  said  there  Is  no  evidence  such  drugs 
are  babit-formlng  or  addicting  when  prc^- 
erly  administered,  but  conceded  further  re- 
search is  needed. 

Points  said  38  studies  over  the  years  bad 
all  shown  such  drugs  to  be  hripful  In  re- 
lieving symptoms  of  the  disorder — inability 
to  concentrate,  restlessness,  destructlveness. 
excessive  energy  and  the  like. 

Dr.  Ronald  Upman.  a  clinical  psychologist 
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with  the  National  Instktute  of  Mental  Health, 
estimated  150,000  to  300,000  children  are 
being  treated  with  the  drugs  by  their 
doctors. 

He  said  current  estimates  are  that  1.5  mil- 
lion to  4  million  children  could  be  affected  by 
the  disorder  and  might  be  helped. 

Points  noted  a  doctor's  prescription  and 
p>arental  consent  are  required  for  any  child 
to  receive  the  drugs. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31,  1971] 
Two   Nxw  YoxK  TxACHxas  Raped  in 

CLASSaOOMS 

Nxw  YoBK. — The  top  officials  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  school  system  called  meetings 
with  parents,  teachers  and  police  officials  to 
devise  additional  safety  measures  following 
the  rapes  of  two  teachers  in  their  classrooms 
Prlday. 

The  rapes,  latest  in  a  series  of  violent  inci- 
dents Involving  Intruders  into  the  public 
schools,  occurred  eight  hours  apart  in  grade 
schools  In  The  Bronx  and  in  the  Chinatown 
section  of  Manhattan.  The  second  was  dis- 
closed only  yesterday. 

Both  were  carried  out  at  knifepoint,  police 
said. 

"Our  staff  must  be  protected  at  all  times 
in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  so  must 
the  students  be  protected  while  they  attend 
school,"  the  officials  said. 

"Toward  this  end  we  will  meet  as  early  as 
possible  during  this  next  week  with  repre- 
sentatives of  parents,  teachers,  supervisors 
and  the  police  department  to  consider  what 
additional  measures  for  protection  from  such 
attacks  can  be  taken  by  us  and  the  police 
department  and  all  other  city  wide  agencies 
which  have  a  responslblUty  for  safety  in  the 
city,"  they  said. 

In  the  first  attack  Prlday,  a  28-year-old 
teacher  found  a  youth  of  about  16  waiting 
for  her  when  she  entered  her  third  grade 
classroom  at  P.S.  63  in  The  Bronx  about  20 
minutes  before  classes  began.  Police  said  the 
youth  forced  her  into  a  closet  where  he  raped 
her. 

A  33-year-old  teacher  at  PS.  33  In  China- 
town was  raped  In  a  classroom  at  4  p.m.  by 
a  teenager.  The  Board  of  Education  said  It 
was  not  notified  until  yesterday  of  this 
attack. 

The  first  victim  was  treated  at  Bronx- 
Lebanon  hospital  but  the  other  woman  did 
not  require   medical   care,  police  said. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  said  after  the  first 
reported  rape  It  was  "an  outrageous  act  of 
violence"  and  that  Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  had  assured  him  he  was 
giving  the  case  his  "personal  attention." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar. 
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PoLicr  IN  Schools 

Boston.— Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  has  or- 
dered plain  clothes  police  to  patrol  the  cor- 
ridors of  some  high  schools  today,  to  stop 
what  he  called  "the  disruption  of  education, 
the  destruction  of  property  and  in  some 
cases  assaults  on  teachers."" 

Boston  schools  have  been  plagued  by  a 
series  of  student  strikes,  disruptions,  false 
Are  alarms  and  other  disturbances. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar  1. 
1971] 

Racial  Sxairr  Disrupts  Schools  in 
Charlottx 

(By  John  Mathews) 

Cha«lott»,  N.C— The  Queen  City,  a 
white-collar  sales  and  distribution  center  for 
the  Southeast,  aspiring  to  become  the  At- 
lanta of  the  Carolinas;  a  community  now 
agonizingly  caught  In  the  crunch  of  history. 

For  Charlotte,  the  historic  moment  arrived 
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last  Ssptambsr.  Reluctantly  responding  to 
a  local  federal  Judge's  orders,  the  school 
board  instltutsd  a  maaslvs  orosstown  busing 
and  school  rationing  plan,  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  of  any  plan.  North  or  South  aimed 
at  achieving  total  desegregation  of  a  school 
syststn. 

For  the  first  5H  months,  efforts  toward 
total  dasegregation  of  the  combined  Char- 
lotte-MecklMiburg  County  school  system  ap- 
peared to  be  successful,  with  few  racial 
incidents. 

But  in  the  last  two  weeks  a  pattern  of 
racially  moUvated  fights  between  black  and 
white  students  in  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools  has  led  to  temporary  closings  of  sev- 
eral schools. 

The  racial  lines,  which  many  hoped  were 
In  the  process  of  being  blurred  In  the  schools. 
are  sharply  drawn  again. 

Black  students  and  teachers  say  racial  ten- 
sions and  the  frustrations  of  black  students 
have  been  seething  for  months.  Whites  tend 
to  blame  outaldera  for  provoking  the  trouble. 

Under  the  desegregation  plan  adopted  here, 
some  80,000  children  from  a  school  popula- 
tion ot  82,600  were  assigned  to  different 
sohocds  in  September.  About  20,000  of  these 
were  bused  for  the  first  time  to  schools  away 
from  their  neighborhoods. 

Because  of  the  desegregation  plan,  the 
school  district  is  using  640  buses  daily  to 
carry  some  43,000  pupils,  almost  twice  as 
many  as  last  ]rear,  when  some  23,000  children 
were  bused. 

The  additional  buses  carry  black  children 
to  schools  In  affluent  suburban  areas  and 
white  children  to  formerly  black  schools  In 
the  Inner-dty  or  In  Northwest  Charlotte. 
About  71  percent  of  the  pupils  In  the  dis- 
trict's 103  schools  are  white. 

In  addition  to  children  reassigned  and 
bused,  another  10,000  walk  to  "new""  schools 
created  by  the  revision  of  attendance  areas. 

BKGAN    e    TKAaS   AGO 

This  upheaval  In  the  educational  and  so- 
cial patterns  ot  the  school  district  results 
trota  a  protracted  school  desegregation  suit 
that  b«^an  more  than  six  years  ago.  It 
culminated  with  the  decisions  and  orders  of 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  James  B.  McMillan. 

The  judge,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  in- 
terpreted the  Constitution  and  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  to  mean  that  desegregating 
the  school  sjrstem  required  eliminating  any 
sclro8}s  with  a  majority  of  black  students  and 
guarai^eeing  that  eaoh  school  refiect  as 
nearly/as  possible  the  racial  composition  of 
the  entire  district. 

The  judge's  order  meant  that  each  school 
should  approach  the  71  percent  white  and  29 
percent  black  ratio  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole.  In  practice,  the  ratio  has  varied  from 
about  10  percent  black  in  several  schools  to 
more  than  half  black  at  three  schools  with 
unanticipated  enrollment  changes.  Most 
schools,  however,  are  within  5  or  10  percent- 
age points  of  the  71-29  ratio. 

Judge  McMillan's  decision  is  under  review 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Before  the  end  of 
Its  cxirrent  session,  the  court  will  pass  on  the 
judge's  decision  and  two  related  cases.  The 
high  court's  eventual  decision,  expect,ed  to 
deal  with  the  unanswered  question  of  j  what 
oonatltutes  a  desegregated  school  sj^stem. 
may  rank  In  importance  with  the  1954  deseg- 
regation opinion. 

PAiTiAL  axYxaaAL 

Although  the  Charlotte-Mecklenbung 
school  board  received  a  partial  reversal  of 
Judge  McMillan's  decision  last  May  from  the 
4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  Rich- 
mond, McMillan's  original  orders  still  went 
Into  effect. 

U.S.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  refused 
to  delay  Implementation  of  the  orders  after 
the  black  plaintiffs  i4>pealed  the  4th  Circuit 
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decision.  The  school  board  then  chose  to  Im- 
plMoent  tlte  most  sweeping  desegregation 
plan  presented  before  Judge  MrMHlan.  al- 
though some  observers  feel  McMillan  would 
have  accepted  a  modified  [dan. 

After  a  ^>rlng  and  summer  of  legal  ma- 
neuverlngs,  the  school  bocod  on  Aug.  27  de- 
clared the  complete  desegregation  of  schools 
would  have  to  take  plaoe.  School  Supt.  Wil- 
liam C.  Self  and  his  staff  managed  to  open 
schools  on  Sept.  9,  but  it  took  a  month  to  get 
them  on  full  schedules  because  of  difficul- 
ties in  getting  additional  buses  and  drivers. 

At  first,  community  response  was  mixed. 
The  Concerned  Parents  Association,  which 
espouses  "freedom  of  choice"  and  no  "forced 
busing,"  called  for  a  school  boycott.  It  fizzled, 
although  more  than  2,000  white  children  were 
removed  frtxn  public  schools  by  their  pwrents 
and  placed  in  new  or  expanded  private 
schools. 

Over  the  next  few  months.  Isolated  "black- 
white"  fights  erupted,  along  with  some 
"black-black"  and  "white-white"  fights,  as 
school  officials  characterize  such  encounters, 
but  the  level  and  frequency  of  violence  was 
negligible. 

But  during  the  last  two  weeks  the  picture 
has  changed. 

No  student  has  been  seriously  injured,  but 
"black-white""  fights  have  become  almost 
dally  occurrences  In  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  There  have  been  threats  and  intimi- 
dations, property  damage,  walkouts  by  stu- 
dents and  panicky  visits  by  parents  to  take 
their  children  home. 

Several  schools  have  had  to  close  early  as 
police  in  riot  gear  guarded  their  campuses. 
The  day  after  confrontations  erupted  at  two 
high  schools,  only  seniors  were  allowed  to 
return,  for  lengthy  talk  sessions. 

Looking  down  a  high  school  hall  last  week, 
as  extra  school  personnel,  plainclothes  police 
and  volunteer  parents  wearing  yellow  arm- 
bands patroled  It  one  teacher  said,  '"You 
can  cut  the  tension  here  with  a  ruler." 

Some  scenes: 

A  white  parent  at  a  public  meeting  called 
by  the  Myers  Park  High  School  PTA  to  ease 
tensions  demanded  that  the  principal  take 
action  against  the  "savages"  who  hit  his  son 
with  a  plastic  plate.  Several  black  students 
among  the  handful  of  blacks  at  the  meeting 
of  some  1.000  parents,  angrily  walked  out. 

At  a  parents"  meeting  at  West  Charlotte 
High  School,  all  black  last  year  and  now 
more  than  60  percent  white,  several  youths 
among  a  group  of  black  students  who  were 
refused  the  chance  to  address  the  meeting 
say,  "It"s  not  going  to  be  safe  for  a  white 
to  walk  around  here." 

At  the  Education  Center,  school  head- 
quarters, a  group  of  white  students  picket 
dally  with  signs  saying,  "Segregation"  and 
"Who  Pounded  This  Country?" 

Recriminations  are  traded  on  all  sides. 

RETEXS  TO    TOUTHS 

William  E.  Poe,  the  school  board  chairman, 
suggests  that  "outsiders"  helped  foment 
trouble  In  the  schools.  "The  term  is  later  re- 
defined to  mean  students  or  youths  from 
outside  a  troubled  school,  rather  than  adults 
or  out-of-town  agitators. 

Julius  Chambers,  the  black  lawyer  who  has 
represented  the  plaintiffs,  says  in  an  inter- 
view: ""The  problems  we  have  now  could  have 
been  anticipated  if  the  proper  leadership 
had  been  given.  The  leadership  has 
promoted  polarization.  Things  couldn't  help 
but  explode."" 

Chambers,  whose  law  firm"B  office  burned 
down  earlier  this  month,  cites  the  Con- 
cerned Parents  Association  campaign  for  the 
school  board  during  the  spring  as  a  par- 
ticularly divisive  factor.  He  also  criticizes  the 
school  board  for  turning  down  a  chance  to 
apply  for  some  $50,000  In  federal  impacted- 
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area  aid  funds  as  a  factor  In  creating  a  con- 
tinuing crisis  about  where  to  find  additional 
funds  needed  to  finance  busing. 

Poe,  CXiambers  adds,  has  not  htiped  the 
climate  by  stating  publicly  his  belief  the 
Supreme  Court  would  rule  by  midyear  aitd 
would  likely  overturn  Judge  McMUlan's  bus- 
ing requirements  for  elementary  schools. 

In  a  separate  Interview.  Poe  acknowledged 
that  his  prediction  of  Suprenke  Court  action 
was  wrong  and  says  It  was  not  aimed  at  pro- 
moting resistance.  He  emphaalBes  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  he  resisted 
pressure  to  keep  the  schools  closed. 

NORMAL    OPXEATIONS 

While  most  attention  has  focused  on  the 
troubled  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
recent  weeks,  the  school  system's  72  ^e- 
mentary  schools  have  operated  normally.  And 
at  the  senior  high  level  there  were  some  signs 
that  tensions  were  easing. 

School  officials  who  had  taken  the  hard  line 
that  order  must  be  restored  first  and  griev- 
ances— if  any — would  be  discussed  later  were 
beginning  to  handle  the  grievances. 

Black  students  were  calling  for  black  as- 
sistant principals  and  counselors  and  In  some 
cases  getting  them. 

CONCXRM    or    ADULTS 

While  maintenance  of  discipline  In  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  was  the  focus 
of  adult  concern  last  week,  the  main  con- 
cern since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
has  been  busing,  particularly  croas-buslng 
between  city  and  suburbs. 

Harry  Golden,  the  author,  a  27-year  real- 
dent  of  Charlotte  whose  letters  to  local 
newspapers  still  produce  angry  reactions, 
says  of  busing,  "It's  now  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  "Would  you  want  your  daughter 
to  marry  a  Negro?'  " 

At  the  elementary  level,  the  most  severely 
criticized  transporation  arrangement  Is  cross- 
busing  between  24  schools  In  white  areas  and 
a  dozen  schools  in  black  sections  of  the  city. 
Some  10.000  white  and  black  children  are  In- 
volved, with  blacks  bearing  more  of  the 
burden  since  grades  one  through  four  are  in 
the  formerly  white  schools  and  grades  five 
and   six   in   the   formerly   black  schools. 

At  two  paired  schools.  Beverly  Woods,  lo- 
cated In  an  area  where  homes  cost  from  ISO,- 
000  to  9100,000  or  more,  and  1st  Ward,  an 
inner-city  school  serving  a  public  housing 
project,  the  disparities  between  student 
achievement  levels  are  striking. 

Teachers  at  Beverly  Woods  operate  on  a 
non-graded  team  approach,  but  they  group 
children  for  part  of  the  day  according  to 
reading  achievement  scores.  As  a  result,  the 
lowest  reading  groups  are  Invariably  largely 
black  and  the  higher  groups  are  predomi- 
nantly white.  Mrs.  Deane  Crowell,  the  princi- 
pal, and  her  teachers  say  there  is  no  other 
way  to  deal  with  educational  deficiencies. 

In  a  first-grade  group,  the  teacher  says 
none  of  the  black  children  has  had  any 
nursery  school  or  kindergarten  experience, 
but  the  white  children  have  all  gone  to  either 
private  nurseries  or  kindergartens  and  start 
off  with  a  big  advantage. 

At  1st  Ward,  the  formerly  black  elementary 
school.  Principal  Preston  R.  Allison,  who  is 
black,  operates  without  special  grouping  by 
achievement.  "I  put  my  foot  down  to  prevent 
any  segregation  within  the  classroom,"  he 
said.  Low-achieving  students,  however,  do 
come  out  of  the  classroom  for  special  tutor- 
ing sessions. 

Both  schools  have  parent  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Some  of  the  parents  spend  time  in 
the  schools  acting  as  policemen,  but  others 
are  doing  such  things  as  tutoring. 

One  suburban  housewife  says  her  fifth- 
grade  daughter  Is  receiving  "as  good  an 
education  as  children  in  any  private  school." 
She  hopes  her  tutoring  efforts  are  helping  the 
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black  cliUdz«n  tatX  umni  wtiltM  n— illiig 
■p«eUU  h«lp. 

But  Uk«  oumy  of  tli*  minority  wbo  ralnc- 
tantly  aecept  lnt«gr»tlon,  tb«  woomui  worrlea 
•bout  th»  bifb  Kbool  dlrturtMnow.  WlMn 
b«r  son  came  borne  after  a  aerl«a  at  flglita 
at  bU  hlgb  Kbool.  tbe  boy  burst  out  In  a 
fit  of  anc«r.  aboutlng,  "nn  not  goiBg  to  b* 
Intimidated  by  tboae  nlcgeta."  Sb«  aatd,  "I 
waa  aboeked  to  bear  blm  uae  tbat  word,  wbleb 
w«  never  bad  at  borne,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
I  have  mixed  amotlona  about  wbat  la  going 
on  at  hla  school." 
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(Prom  tbe  Waablngton  Bvanlng  Star, 

Mar.  31.  1971] 

alszaitdua  whms  hit  dnobbkb  at  hxoh 

School 

(By  Ellen  Perlmutter) 

About  300  Irate  AlezandrU  residents  last 
night  charged  that  recent  raoUl  incidents  at 
fieorge  Washington  High  School  have  caused 
a  deplorable  attuatlon  for  white  students  and 
their  parents. 

"We're  becoming  total  wrecks.  We  want  to 
know  how  much  longer  protection  for  our 
children  is  going  to  be  necessary,"  one 
mother  said  at  the  all-white  meeting  of  tbe 
Roaemont  Citizens  Asaoclaitlon  in  the  Maury 
School  basement  auditorium. 

Many  members  have  children  In  the  Inte- 
grated high  school  which  last  week  was  the 
scene  of  a  aerlea  of  amaU  fires  after  some 
black  students  preased  demands  for  changes 
in  the  school.  Principal  Blebard  B.  Hills,  wbo 
was  praaent  last  night,  was  struck  In  the  face 
by  a  student  yesterday. 

One  parent  with  a  son  at  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton said,  "we  cost  the  city  money  by  sending 
our  children  to  school.  And  all  my  son  comes 
home  with  at  night  is  turmoU." 

Jack  Clark,  who  baa  a  dau^ter  at  tbe 
school,  blamed  the  altuatlon  on  "the  attitude 
of  the  administration.  We've  talked  to  John 
Albobm  (aebool  superintendent)  till  we're 
blue  in  the  faoe. 

"My  daughter  was  in  school  for  fotir  days 
last  week  until  I  took  her  out,"  be  continued. 
"One  of  those  days  they  showed  fllma  of  Mar- 
Un  Luther  King  bemg  put  in  jaU.  We've  Just 
got  to  get  a  change  in  the  admlnUtraUon's 
attitude  and  from  the  school  board." 

The  Bev.  Carl  Beyer  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Lutheran  Church  in  Alexandria  tried  to  set 
a  more  concillatcny  tone  by  telling  tbe  group 
"we  have  to  conoem  ourselves  with  the 
long-range  goals.  We  have  to  draw  on  mem- 
bers of  the  whole  community — the  black 
oooununlty." 

"There  is  tbe  long  haul,  even  If  everything 
went  back  to  normal  tomorrow.  Ilie  long- 
range  goals  Include  reaching  out  to  the  black 
community,"  be  said. 

But  remarks  flew  back  and  forth  aa  parents 
demanded  to  know  "why — how  did  this  situa- 
tion get  this  way  in  the  first  place?" 

Oeorge  Washington  High  Principal  HUls. 
wbo  authorities  said  was  hit  by  a  Mack  stu- 
dent yesterday  after  the  principal  demanded 
that  students  return  to  claas  or  face  sus- 
pension, described  tbe  series  of  confronta- 
tions. 

Tbe  incident  In  which  Hills  was  struck 
came  as  40  to  SO  students  tried  to  leave  the 
school  yesterday  for  a  proteet  meeting  at 
Market  Bcuare. 

Hills  met  them  at  the  door,  a  school  spokes- 
man said,  and  told  them  they  would  be 
8uq>ended  if  they  left.  About  15  returned  to 
class  and  action  was  being  taken  today  to 
suspend  the  reet  If  they  could  be  identified, 
tbe  spokesman  said. 

About  seven  girls  showed  up  at  Market 
Square  and  went  home  when  tbe  rest  did 
not  arrive. 

Today,  a  municipal  court  judge  dismissed 
a  trespassing  charge  against  one  of  two  non- 


students  wbo  attended  a  "rap  aeaalon"  which 
tbe  students  held  m  the  school  March  22. 

The  charge  agalnat  Bay  Jlvens  was  dis- 
mlssed  when  Hills  testified  he  had  not  In- 
structed Jlvens  to  get  a  visitors  pass  as  be 
had  told  the  other  youth,  Bobert  Moaes, 
whose  case  was  taken  under  advisement. 

At  last  night's  meeting.  Hills  assured  the 
parents  that  facility  m«mt>ers  are  guardmg 
the  halls,  and  are  demanding  to  aee  passes 
from  everyone  in  the  halls. 

"Where  were  they  when  my  boy  was  shot 
with  Mace?"  retorted  Charles  Hicks,  wbo 
said  his  freshman  stm  was  hit  in  the  eyes 
Monday.  "Where  were  they  when  that 
happened?" 

Vice  major  WUey  MltcbeU  told  the  father 
the  assailant  will  be  ptmlshed  if  he  is 
found. 

Mitchell  said  he  thought  "Mr.  Hills  painted 
an  unnecessarily  dark  picture  with  respect 
to  what  happened  at  Oeorge  Washington.  I'm 
perfectly  aware  of  the  problems.  I  believe 
firmly  that  confidence  from  you  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Oeorge  Washington  High  School 
Is  the  key  to  our  survival." 

One  mother  observed  that  her  daughter 
has  had  a  "wonderful  exposure  to  the 
sociological  problems,  even  though  she's  been 
demed  a  certain  amount  of  academic 
acUvlty." 

Some  members  equated  the  school  problem 
to  a  discussion  earlier  in  the  evening  about 
the  noisy  truck  traffic  through  Alexandria's 
main  thoroughfares,  and  the  rising  real 
estate  tax  assessments. 

With  rising  costs,  some  said,  and  no  pro- 
tection, they  wondered  to  whom  they  could 
turn  for  help. 

Mayor  Charlee  Beatley  told  them,  "We 
might  as  well  face  It.  We  have  risks  in  life 
we  haven't  planned  on.  We're  doing  our 
damnedest  and  .  .  .  looking  at  many  cumula- 
tive things — well,  Just  bear  with  us.  We're 
Just  going  to  have  to  attack  everything  from 
a  rational  standpoint." 

[Prom     the     Washington     Evening     Star. 

Mar.  26,  1971] 

AiiKXAimxiA  CoMFuurrra  Anus :    High  School 

Piaxs  End  D*t  or  "Rap  Sxssioirs" 

(By  Thomas  Oliver) 

Several  small  fires  erupted  within  min- 
utes of  each  other  at  Oeorge  Washington 
High  School  in  Alexandria  yesterday  at  tbe 
end  of  a  session  at  which  a  group  of  black 
students  aired  their  grievances  with  the 
principal. 

At  least  one  of  tbe  fires  appeared  to  have 
been  deUberately  set,  fire  ofllclals  said.  The 
biggest  blase  damaged  a  room  off  tbe  school 
gymnasium  where  wrestling  mats  were  stored, 
but  tbe  others  caused  only  minor  damage.  No 
one  was  injured.  The  school  sppeared  calm 
today. 

■The  blazes  came  after  a  day  of  "rap  ses- 
sions" held  between  about  260  black  students 
and  Principal  Richard  Hills.  After  the  fires, 
about  10  students  also  took  their  complaints 
to  School  Supt.  John  C.  Albobm.  At  th*t 
meeting,  tbe  school's  Black  Student  Union 
denied  responsibility  tot  the  fires. 

Tbe  first  fire  started  as  the  students  were 
filing  out  of  the  gymnasltmi  after  a  boister- 
ous meeting  with  Hills.  Heavy  black  smoke 
began  billowing  from  bleachers  at  the  far  end 
of  tbe  gym  and  tbe  remaining  students  were 
evacuated. 

That  fire  destroyed  a  number  of  wrestling 
mats  in  the  room  behind  the  bleachers  and 
damaged  tbe  celling.  There  also  was  water 
damage  to  the  gym  fioor.  Fire  Chief  Milton  T. 
Penn,  Jr.,  said. 

Cause  of  the  fire  was  not  Immediately 
knovra.  Penn  said  it  could  have  been  a  de- 
fective light  fixture.  A  reporter  also  saw  stu- 


dents smoking  clandestinely  at  that  end  of 
the  gym. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  first  fire  atarted. 
another  began  in  the  school  auditorium 
when  "apparently  some  attempt  was  made  to 
Ignite"  the  ends  of  curtain  ropes,  Penn  said. 
Firemen  extinguished  that  blace  quickly. 

Meanwhile,  "at  least  two"  fires  were  found 
in  trash  cans  In  classrooms,  Penn  said,  and 
were  put  out  by  school  supervisors. 

As  the  firemen  fought  the  gymnasium 
blaze,  a  small  group  of  black  students  stood 
by  i^tnging  "bum,  baby,  bum"  In  unlaon. 
Some  white  students,  who  attended  classes 
while  tbe  blacks  were  having  their  meetings, 
were  visibly  upset  by  the  day's  events.  All 
students  were  evacuated  from  the  school  and 
sent  home  early. 

OW  has  a  black  enrollment  of  47  percent, 
largest  of  the  city's  three  high  schools.  It  has 
bad  the  greatest  number  of  raclal-tyi>e  com- 
plaints from  parents. 

Black  students  there  first  met  with  Hills 
on  Monday  to  present  complaints.  One  black 
student,  a  Junior,  went  from  classroom  to 
classroom  urging  students  to  go  to  the  "rap 
session,"  both  students  and  officials  said,  and 
be  was  suspended. 

The  suspension  appeared  to  be  the  main 
focus  of  the  students'  complaints  yesterday, 
although  the  quality  of  the  lunches  was  also 
mentioned  prominently. 

Curtis  Carmichael,  bead  of  tbe  Black  Stu- 
dent Union,  told  Albohm  that  a  questionnaire 
distributed  mostly  among  black  students  also 
had  brought  requests  for  a  student  lounge 
in  the  rear  of  the  cafeteria,  the  restoration 
of  a  Juke  box  taken  out  last  year,  a  student 
committee  to  advise  the  administration  and 
more  frequent  "rap  sesalons"  to  air 
complaints. 

The  black  students  also  demanded  a  relax- 
ation of  the  school's  disciplinary  policies  on 
suspensions,  tardiness  and  absences. 

They  also  complained  that  the  school  was 
not  evacuated  alter  bomb  threats.  Albohm 
req>onded  that  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments had  agreed  that  searches  for  tbe  re- 
ported bombs,  without  evacuation,  was  tbe 
best  policy.  Otherwise,  he  said,  "we'd  be  out 
of  here  twice  a  day." 


REMARKS  OF  MRS.  BESSIE  PARTES 
rVY  BEFORE  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
SENATE 


HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  1971.  Mrs.  Bessie  Partee  Ivy,  the 
mother  of  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Illinois  State  Senate, 
the  Honorable  Cecil  A.  Partee,  was  called 
upon  to  deliver  a  speech  in  tribute  to 
her  most  deserving  son. 

It  was  such  a  beautiful  and  heart- 
warming presentation,  I  thought  my  fel- 
low colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  lllie  to  share 
the  inspiration  of  her  words,  that  now 
may  become  as  immortal  as  those  of 
Nancy  Hanks.  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  Mrs.  Ivy's  speech 
before  the  Illinois  State  Senate  in  today's 

COMGRESSIOMAL   RZCOIC: 

RxMAXKS  OF  Mss.  Bsssix  Paxtxc  Ivt  Bxroaa 
THX  Illinois  State  Sknatx,  Junx  2,  1071 
You  do  me  a  great  honor  today,  and  I  am 

indeed  very,  very  grateful  to  you. 


Jvly  16,  1971 


During  the  years  of  1864  to  1860  there 
existed  in  Ameilca  a  political  party  known 
as  the  Know-Nothlng  party  tbat  got  Its  name 
because  its  members  answered  aU  questions 
about  the  party  by  saying,  "I  dont  know." 

Right  now,  standing  here  with  vrobbly 
knees,  half  frightened.  I  think  I  could  qual- 
ify for  a  membership  In  a  Know-Nothlng 
party  as  I  keep  asking  myself  the  questions, 
"Why  am  I  here?  What  could  I  be  expected 
to  say  to  this  distinguished  group  of  law- 
makers who  are  my  i>eer8?  and  my  answers 
are,  'I  dont  know,  I  don't  know'  ". 

Since  I  was  presented  as  the  mother  of  one 
of  you,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
mother  of  the  greatest  of  all  Illinois  states- 
men, by  reading  a  poem  written  by  Rosemary 
Benet  entitled  Nancy  Hanks. 

If  Nancy  Hanks  came  back  as  a  ghost. 
Seeking  news  about  what  she  loved  most. 

She'd  ask  first,  "Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe? 
What's  he  done?" 

Poor  little  Abe.  Left  all  alone.  Except  for  Tom 

Who's  rolling  stone; 

He  was  only  nine.  The  year  I  died. 

I  remember  still.   How  hard  he  cried. 

"Scraping  along  in  a  little  shack 
With  hardly  a  shirt  to  cover  bis  back, 
"And  a  prairie  wind  to  blow  »iiTn  down. 
Or  pinching  times.  If  he  went  to  town. 
"You  wouldn't  know.  About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall?  Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read?  Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name?  Did  he  get  on?" 

The  Answer : 

Yes,  Nancy  Hanks,  we  know  your  son.  We 
know  him  not  only  as  Abraham  Lincoln  but 
as  Honest  Ahe.  The  Rail- Splitter,  The  Great 
Ezmincipator  and  the  Savior  of  the  Union. 

He  served  the  great  commonwealth  of  Il- 
linois as  legislator  for  many  years  and  then 
became  the  sixteenth  president  of  the  great 
United  States  of  America,  but  he  always  said, 
"All  tbat  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be;  I 
owe  It.  to  my  angel  mother." 

UnUke  Nancy  Hanks,  I  am  privileged  to 
know  that  you  know  my  son — that  you  know 
what  he's  done — and  that  you  know  his 
name,  Cecil  Armlllo  Partee. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  this  prlvUege. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or  coLoaADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  over  the  plan  to  phase  out  the 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve. 

My  concern  is  based  on  several  fac- 
tors, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
phaseout  seems  to  be  false  economy.  I 
say  this  because  after  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  training  program  is  phased  out 
by  June  30,  1972,  any  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve requirementjs  will  be  funded  as  an 
element  of  the  Navy  Reserve.  The  amount 
of  that  funding  is  uncertain.  It  will  de- 
pend on  what  extent  the  Navy  picks  up 
the  duties  that  are  currently  performed 
by  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  program  involves  port  security. 
As  near  as  can  be  determined,  the  Navy 
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has  not  made  plans  as  yet  to  take  up 
this  important  function.  I  would  say  that 
the  port  security  function  by  itself  Is  a 
rather  critical  one.  It  seems  apparent 
that  this  important  function  must  con- 
tinue and  it  seems  apparent  that  we  can 
expect  additional  expense  as  the  Navy 
devises  its  own  program.  We  will  also 
lose  the  services  of  those  trained  and 
qualified  coastguardsmen  who  have  been 
working  in  the  area  of  port  security  as 
reservists. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Selected  Reserve  are  volunteers 
with  prior  service.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  stated  that  in  future  emergen- 
cies there  will  be  a  greater  reliance  on 
the  Reserve. 

This  phaseout  means  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  personnel  resource.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  what  will  happen 
to  those  presently  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  If  we  wish  to  give  them  the 
option  of  transferring  to  the  Navy 
Reserve,  additional  legislation  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  a  valid 
requirement  for  a  Selected  Reserve  and 
that  if  we  permit  it  to  go  down  the  drain 
we  will  be  making  a  potentially  serious 
mistake. 


RESTRUCTURING  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


25681 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  vnacoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  WlscMisin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Nixon  has  presented 
the  Congress  with  an  exciting  blueprint 
for  restructuring  the  executive  branch. 
While  the  details  of  this  reorganization 
plan  should  be  carefully  examined  by  the 
Congress,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
institutional  malaise  has  robbed  our  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy  of  the  vigor  and 
efficiency  which  our  taxpayers  should 
expect. 

On  July  1,  the  Blade- Atlas,  pubUshed 
by  Dennis  G.  Novinski  in  Blanchardville, 
Wis.,  carried  a  lead  editorial  that 
declared,  "Let's  Have  Action."  I  suggest 
that  the  Congress  would  do  well  to  follow 
editor  Novinskl's  advice.  A  full  text  of 
the  editorial  follows.  It  clesu-ly  explains 
the  taxpayers'  position  in  support  of 
streamlined  Federal  administration : 
Lrr's  Havk  Action 

The  Administration's  plan  to  reduce  seven 
of  the  cabinet  departments  to  four  would  be 
a  major  advance  toward  improving  the  fed- 
eral structure. 

Tbe  four  new  ones  would  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development,  Human 
Reaouroee,  Natural  Resources,  and  Economic 
Affairs.  This  would  require  restructuring  the 
present  Departments  of  InterlOT,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  Health-Bducatlon-Welfare, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
TranspMtatlon. 

The  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fezise,  and  Justice  would  be  untouched. 

An  estimated   $6  billion   a  year  savings 


could  be  realised.  However,  both  elected  offi- 
cials and  federal  workers  are  expected  to 
resist  change. 

PubUc  support  for  Coogresslonal  consider- 
ation of  this  plan  is  essential  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  lost  in  the  shuffie  of  partisan 
politics  and  apathy.  A  $6  bilUon  Inceotive 
should  be  enough  I 


VICTIMLESS  CRIMES:  THE  MORAL- 
ITY OF  THE  MOMENT 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxNOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
saw  a  story  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
which  once  again  brought  to  mind  the 
confusion  and  irrationality  in  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  practices. 

According  to  the  newspaper  a  young 
man  from  St.  Louis,  recently  graduated 
from  Harvard  University,  Just  began 
serving  a  S-year  sentence  in  a  Federal 
prison  for  tearing  his  draft  card  in  half 
during  a  1968  protest  against  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

In  the  popular  rock-opera  "Jesus 
Christ,  Superstar"  Christ  at  one  point 
questions  his  coming  fate,  and  asks  God 
to  explain  why  he  must  die.  "You  are 
awfully  big  on  when  and  where  but  not 
so  big  on  why,"  he  complains.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  criminal  Justice  system.  We 
have  forgotten  why  we  do  most  of  the 
things  we  do.  Many  of  our  practices  are 
not  only  failing  to  do  anything  produc- 
tive, but  are  actually  counterproductive. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  case  of  "victimless"  crimes.  The 
fimction  of  the  criminal  law  should  be 
to  protect  us  from  one  another,  not  to 
protect  us  from  ourselves.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  churches  and  the  schools  and 
the  psychiatrists. 

It  is  both  inefficient  and  ineffective 
to  use  the  criminal  law  to  impose  our 
notions  of  morality  on  people's  private 
conduct.  We  expend  more  of  our  limited 
criminal  Justice  resources  on  prosecut- 
ing and  incarcerating  drunks,  prostitutes 
and  homosexuals  than  we  do  burglars, 
murderers,  and  rapists. 

Even  the  Attorney  General,  in  a  recent 
speech  before  the  National  Conference 
of  the  Judiciary,  agreed  that  the  first 
obvious  step  we  should  take  to  help 
streamline  the  criminal  law  is  to  "clear 
the  courts  of  the  endless  stream  of  what 
are  termed  'victimless  crimes'  that  get 
in  the  way  of  serious  consideration  of 
serious  crimes." 

For  once  I  am  happy  to  agree  with 
the  Attorney  General — especially  in  the 
area  of  political  crimes,  like  tearing  up 
one's  draft  card. 

In  whose  interest  was  the  taxpayers' 
money  spent  trying  and  incarcerating 
this  Harvard  boy  from  St.  Louis?  Will 
he  somehow  come  out  a  better  and  more 
moral  man  after  5  years  in  a  Federal 
prison  amidst  embittered,  hardened 
criminals?  Will  society  somehow  be  bet- 
ter off  by  punishing  this  young  man  who 
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committed  the  crime  of  ezpivaslng  bis 
revulsbm  for  »  war  wbich  It  Is  now  agreed 
was  an  Immoral  and  unJiuOfUble  mis- 
take? It  18  safe  to  predict  that  today, 
most  of  the  Jurors  and  officials  who 
helped  send  this  young  man  to  prison 
agree  with  his  judgment  on  the  war. 
Ihe  difference  is  that  he  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  moral  sense  to  understand 
this  3  years  ago  when  such  feelings  were 
not  yet  in  vogue,  and  he  had  the 
strength  of  conviction  to  express  his 
feelings  in  the  most  dramatic  way. 

Without  the  constant  pressure  and 
unrelenting  honesty  of  men  like  him.  it 
would  not  be  fashionable  today  to  be 
against  the  war.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
sent  him  to  prison  for  liis  crime  against 
the  morality  of  the  moment. 

In  such  an  Alice-in-Wonderland  world, 
it  is  hard  to  know  who  the  real  criminals 
are.  I  only  hope  that  we  have  not  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  idealism  and  moral 
courage  this  young  man  evidenced  in 
1908. 


PRESIDENT  SIGNS  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   aOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVXS 

Thursday .  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  grievous  problems  that  has  been 
facing  our  Nation  is  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. Congress  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  this  problem  with  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Service  Employment  Act. 
However,  in  a  system  of  government  that 
is  dependent  on  the  concept  of  separation 
of  powers,  it  is  important  that  the  actions 
on  the  part  of  one  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment be  matched  by  action  on  the  ptut 
of  the  others. 

Por  that  reason,  I  note  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  signed  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  earlier  this  week.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President  was  a  realis- 
tic response  to  the  Increasingly  serious 
unemployment  problem.  I  have  fre- 
quently criticized  the  President  for 
economic  policies  that  have  brought  us 
simultaneous  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. But  today  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  support  him  in  his  effort  to  deal  with 
the  unemployment  problem  and  provide 
Jobs  for  returning  veterans. 

Public  service  employment  makes  good 
common  sense.  All  it  does  is  to  bring  to- 
gether those  who  want  Jobs  with  the 
thousands  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  done.  It 
is  about  time  that  we  recognized  the 
stupidity  of  letting  thousands  of  men  re- 
main idle  in  a  country  which  needs  better 
hospital  facilities,  more  irrigation,  better 
recreation  centers,  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment. There  Is  plenty  of  work  around 
and  this  act  will  put  150,000  people  to 
work  doing  it. 

By  signing  this  bill  the  President  has 
recognized  that  there  Is  no  reason  for 
a  man  to  be  out  of  work  while  there  is 
so  much  work  to  be  done.  I  think  that  he 
deserves  credit  for  that  recogniUon. 
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Of  course,  this  act  will  not  work  mira- 
cles, nor  will  it  make  up  for  the  basic 
economic  failures  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. But  only  those  who  refuse  to 
praise  the  President  no  matter  what  he 
does  will  refuse  to  give  him  credit  for 
signing  this  bill.  I  have  always  supported 
Mr.  Nixon  when  I  felt  he  was  acting  In 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  I  believe  that  this  Public  Service 
Employment  Act  will  help  our  state,  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  offering  the  President 
my  congratulations  here  today. 
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THE  JAYCEES.  BLACKS  AND 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wxacoKsnf 
m  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  lb.  Speaker,  the  Johnson 
Foundation  which  Is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district  sponsored  a  seminar 
on  affirmative  actlcm  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  cooperation  with  the 
edueatloDal  programs  dlvlslcm  of  the 
Equal  Emirioyment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Center  for  Vol- 
untary Action.  This  seminar  was  held 
at  the  Johnson  Foundation  Conference 
Center  May  13-15, 1971.  The  seminar  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  US. 
Jaycee  chapters  from  50  cities  through- 
out the  country.  The  keynote  address  was 
given  by  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan  who 
is  the  founder  and  developer  of  the  Op- 
portimitles  industrialization  Centers 
which  have  now  trained  more  than  75,000 
persons  for  employment. 

This  speech,  I  think,  is  particularly 
good  in  suggesting  how  business  and  mi- 
nority communities  can  Join  together  in 
finding  solutions  to  one  of  our  nation's 
most  pressing  domestic  problems,  the  un- 
employment and  underemployment  of 
minority  group  persons. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues.  The  speech  follows: 

THK    jATCnS,    BUICKB,    AKO    TBK    PnTUSX 

I  got  my  first  Introduction  to  cMnmunlty 
orgmnlsatlon  work  through  the  UjB.  Jaycees. 
When  I  arrived  in  Phll*delphl»  in  19S0,  one 
of  the  Orat  things  I  did  wm  to  become  a 
p*rt  of  what  was  then  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commeroe.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  dur- 
ing that  time  when  there  weren't  Afro's  In 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  much  any- 
where. There  were  a  few.  and  I  wanted  to  go 
in  the  Junior  Chamber  because  first  I  want- 
ed, as  a  black  man.  to  be  a  part  of  breaking 
through  something  that  I  thought  was 
meaningful  at  the  time,  and  second  because 
I  saw  In  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  whole  en- 
terprise system  worked,  to  make  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  meet  and  know  people. 

Some  of  the  best  friends  I  met  were  men 
who  came  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  these  men  are  now  emerging  into 
the  preatdencies  of  our  banks  and  chairmen 
of  boards,  members  of  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  foundations  and  enterprlaea.  Tboee  of 
you  who  are  In  the  Jaycees  are  part  of  one 
of  the  moat  Important  organisations  for 
opportunity  that  a  young  man  can  belong 
to  In  this  country,  and  I  say  that  as  one  who 


has  been  In  it.  It  U  very  almple  now,  as  a 
result  of  that  experience  90  years  ago. 

When  I  want  to  talk  to  a  ttanker,  I  know 
a  banker,  because  we  were  together  In  Jun- 
ior Chamber.  We  went  to  the  parties  togeth- 
er, and  we  had  our  projects  together.  It 
makes  it  easy  to  get  things  done.  Bo  those 
of  you  who  are  from  the  Jayoees  represent 
something  very  stgntficant. 

I  was  a  TOTM  (ten  outstanding  young 
men)  recipient  of  your  organisation  many 
years  ago,  and  I  prised  it.  One  reason  I  came 
to  this  meeting  was  because  it  was  your 
meeting,  and  I  understood  that  you  would 
hare  men  here  from  Tarlous  Jayoees  groups 
around  the  country.  That's  rsally  the  only 
reason  perhaps  for  my  being  here  other  than 
that  I  got  an  honorarium.  But  the  reason  I 
came  primarily  was  because  of  you;  other- 
wise I  certainly  would  not  be  here  at  all — 
there  are  too  many  other  things  that  I  should 
do.  But  I  thought  It  was  important  to  be 
here,  because  you  are  opinion-makers;  you 
are  young  men  who  are  climbing  the  ladder; 
you  are  young  men  who  one  day  are  going 
to  actually  make  detemunatlons  for  your 
communities,  for  your  States,  and  for  your 
country. 

This  group  has  an  organlEatlonal  bsse 
with  a  phUosophy  I  believe.  I  believe  earth's 
great  treasure  Ues  In  human  personality.  I 
believe  service  to  mankind  Is  the  greatest 
service.  I  believe  that  things  can  beet  be 
served  through  free  enterprise.  I  believe  that 
is  part  at  your  creed,  and  It  is  s  part  of  my 
creed,  and  at  some  point  thoee  of  us  who 
have  the  same  kind  of  philosophical  beliefs 
are  going  to  have  to  utiUxe  our  contacts  and 
our  constituencies  to  pull  tills  country  to- 
gether and  to  get  us  going  In  the  direction 
that  most  of  us.  I  hope,  want  to  go. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  do  it.  I  know  the  President,  and  I 
knew  the  last  Prealdent  and  the  one  before 
that.  And  as  great  or  as  weak  as  a  Prealdent 
might  be.  the  Prealdent  does  not  have  in  his 
capacity  the  abUlty  to  really  lift  the  Nation, 
to  make  It  go  forward  In  the  direction  we 
want  It  to  go. 

It  still  resides  in  the  will  of  the  people.  Not 
untU  we  Americans  are  able  to  pool  our  re- 
sources and  get  our  dedications  and  ourselves 
together  will  we  ever  realise  anything  like 
a  "great  society,"  or  wUl  we  ever  realize  any- 
thing like  a  "great  America  for  our  times." 
And  you  are  the  men  who  represent  those 
who  will  be  able  to  do  it. 

There  are  cataclysmic  problems  facing  us. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  300.000  veterans 
without  Jobs.  There  are  going  to  be  100.000 
more  who  will  be  out  of  work  added  to  that 
number  within  the  next  13  months — almost 
a  half  million.  You  wUl  see  the  Impact  of  It 
and  the  significance  of  It  when  you  go  into 
the  Inner  city,  what  I  call  the  "concentrated 
oommunlUes"  of  this  coimtry.  where  at  this 
moment  while  the  sun  Is  shining  you'll  find  a 
host  of  young  men  on  street  comers.  Noth- 
ing to  do.  No  place  to  go.  And  It  spells  trouble 
for  the  Nation. 

These  yoimg  nten.  particularly  those  who 
are  Afro  and  those  wtu>  are  Chicano  and  those 
who  are  Puerto  Rican,  Indian  and  other 
mlnorlttes.  represent  one  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  America  and  also  repreeent  one  of 
the  great  terrors  of  America.  It's  a  votcanlc 
situation.  Tou  may  not  see  the  fire,  but 
there  are  flames.  As  I  said  on  "Ueet  the  Press" 
about  a  month  or  so  ago,  "these  are  no  babies 
on  those  street  comers.  These  men  are  the 
best  trained  killers  In  the  world."  Those  of 
you  who  went  to  Vietnam  were  trained  to 
be  the  beat  fighters  in  the  world. 

Thoe  Is  no  fighting  man  in  tlie  world 
superior  to  a  weU-trained  American  soldier. 
The  one  thing  that  many  of  these  men  have 
learned  to  do  is  to  kill  and  to  use  fire 
arms.   I'm   not  here   to   try   to  excite   the 
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country.  I'm  here  because  I'm  in  the  com- 
munity every  day.  and  I  know  there  Is  an 
unprecedented  discontent  ^TtVTig  yoxing 
men  who  are  coming  back  to  America  these 
days.  Either  we  are  going  to  find  a  way  to 
help  these  men  to  help  themselvee  or  else 
this  country  Is  going  to  have  trouble  In  the 
next  five  years  that  you  never  dreamed  of. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  presidential  election 
period  may  well  be  the  most  disturbing 
period  in  American  history  by  summer  of 
next  year — when  they're  all  back  home  for 
the  most  part  and  when  jobs  have  not  been 
opened  and  when  training  centers  are  not 
avaUable  and  when  there  is  no  getting 
through  Invisible  walls  of  segregation  and 
prejudice  that  have  shut  out  blacks,  chi- 
canes, Puerto  Rloans,  and  Indian  Americans. 

We  have  two  years.  If  we  dont  do  some- 
thing decisive  and  conclusive  In  those  two 
years,  this  country  Is  going  to  be  In  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  There  are  fcM'ces  that  will 
stir  It  up.  It  wont  be  forces  like  you  sitting 
here;  you  represent  the  American  ideal 
They'll  be  forces  who  are  organized  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation;  they'll  come  Into 
our  cities  and  our  communities.  They  will 
divide  our  leadership.  TTiey  will  categorlee 
us.  those  who  are  trying  to  help,  and  they 
will  call  us  all  kinds  of  names.  They  will  orga- 
nise against  us.  and  If  we  are  not  careful, 
they  will  throw  the  inner  cities  of  America 
Into  virtual  turmoil. 

VM  be  able  to  liandle  my  dty  to  some  ex- 
tent. Maybe  there  will  be  thoee  of  us  who 
will  be  striving  to  go  down  to  the  wall,  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  America,  democracy, 
and  (q>portunlty,  but  I  wouldn't  take  any 
chances  on  it.  which  means  that  the  main 
priority,  the  chief  priority  of  America  as  I 
see  It.  Is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
concentrated  community. 

It's  not  Just  an  employment  problem.  There 
are  other  problems  that  enmesh  the  total 
perspective  of  the  situation.  Housing  prob- 
lems. In  the  nanae  of  urban  renewal  we  have 
seen  black  removal  all  over  America.  There 
are  60,000  plots  of  land  that  are  surrounded 
with  little  white  fences  all  over  this  country 
where  blacks  and  browns  once  lived,  nothing 
was  put  up  In  these  places.  People  are 
crowded  Into  houses  that  existed  for  one 
family  or  two;  now  you  find  four  and  five  or 
seven  families  In  them. 

Absentee  landlords  are  getting  rich  off  the 
plight  of  those  wtu>  have  no  place  else  to  go. 
The  houses  that  are  being  built  and  all  the 
regular  money  that  Is  going  Into  what  we 
call  urban  renewal  Is  going  into  downtown 
malls,  university  and  college  development, 
and  into  building  bridges  around  the  black 
community.  The  real  concern  for  the  emer- 
gence of  these  programs  was  to  help  the  poor, 
the  black,  the  brown,  the  red  man  to  have 
a  plao<>  to  live.  It  has  never  been  fulfilled. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  groes  failures  of  the 
decade,  the  whole  concept  of  what  we  call 
urban  renewal.  In  the  name  of  community 
development  and  the  development  of  Amer- 
ica, tax  dollars  and  tax  Insurances  have  been 
put  into  suburban  areas,  restricted  to  whites. 

Even  where  there  were  no  laws,  the  mi- 
norities were  restricted  because  of  the  lack 
of  cooperation  of  banks,  lending  Institutions, 
loans  and  savings  institutions,  and  sales  orga- 
nizations. It  is  no  Joke  any  more.  Several 
years  ago  a  young  couple  in  my  church  went 
to  look  at  new  houses.  There  were  no  sales- 
men there,  though  It  was  a  new  development. 
They  went  all  through  the  bouse.  There  were 
no  salesmen.  They  got  ready  to  leave  and 
opened  the  cloeet  door.  The  salesman  was  In 
the  closet.  This  was  in  PhUadelphia. 

Tou  can  look  at  the  very  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  you  see  the  problem  that  exists. 
This  Is  all  compounded  by  the  problems  in 
our  schools.  All  these  things  go  to  create 
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economic  problems  within  the  city.  The 
inner  cities  are  cracking  up.  They  don't  have 
the  tax  base  to  pay  the  poUce  and  firemen 
a  salary  commensurate  to  their  needs.  The 
tax  baae  has  eroded.  There's  nothing  inside. 

Because  there  is  no  money  to  sustain  pub- 
lic services  you  have  another  problem. 

Talking  about  pollution,  we  haven't  seen 
anything  yet  like  what  we  are  headed  for  un- 
less we  do  something  about  the  tax  bases  of 
our  cities,  of  our  large  cities. 

Now  I  can  go  on  and  mention  other 
things,  but  on  top  of  It  all  is  the  fact  Amer- 
ica gets  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  hole.  If 
the  expectations  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  accurate,  by  the  year  2000.  about  20 
years  from  now.  there  wlU  be  300,000,000 
Americans;  of  this  number  60,000,000  will 
be  Afro,  Chicano,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Minorities  and  Orientals  are  coming  In 
large  numbers  to  some  of  these  large  cities. 
One  half  of  all  the  Jobs  that  exist  in  Amer- 
ica now  won't  even  exist  in  29  years.  New 
Jobs  will  have  taken  their  places. 

They  now  build  no  elevators  run  by  people 
Instead  they  build  elevators  run  by  mftchine. 
The  Idea  of  a  service  worker  la  going  more 
and  more  out  of  existence — the  cook,  the 
house  cleaner.  Now  they  build  kitchens  so 
small  they  put  them  Into  the  middle  of  the 
living  room.  They  are  planning  new  methods 
of  food  delivery.  There'll  be  Infrared  con- 
tainers at  your  door;  they'll  put  the  week's 
supply  of  food  there,  bring  your  dessert  spe- 
cial on  special  visits,  take  It  back,  put  It  in 
again. 

The  old  idea  of  having  someone  cook  for 
you  Is  Just  going  to  be  out  of  date  in  a  few 
years.  I  saw  some  of  the  biscuits  they  are 
experimenting  with;  they  boll  up  and  Jump 
out  and  cook  themselves.  You  can  go  to  work 
and  come  b<u:k  and  set  your  dinner.  Then 
they  have  a  hole,  and  you  Just  take  your 
dishes  and  put  them  all  into  the  hole.  And 
they  squeeze  them  like  a  little  box,  and  you 
throw  them  out. 

This  Is  the  shape  of  the  future.  Moet  of 
the  Jobs  will  require  some  Information  and 
some  ability.  And  yet.  one  out  of  every  three 
blacks  In  America  cannot  read  back  what 
he  reads  In  a  page  of  an  encyclc^edia.  Some 
people  call  it  functional  illiteracy.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  30,000,000  whites  who 
are  functional  illiterates. 

l^ey  talk  about  34,000,000,  but  there  are 
30.000.000  whites  who  are  functional  il- 
literates right  now.  Seven  out  of  ten  Amer- 
icans never  finished  high  school,  white, 
black,  brown,  seven  out  of  ten!  Now,  If  we 
dont  train  men  and  women  for  the  Jobe 
that  are  coming  Into  existence  In  our  Amer- 
ican society  you  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  people  depending  on  the  Government 
for  their  existence. 

If  you  think  welfare  Is  a  problem  now,  you 
haven't  seen  anything.  By  the  year  3000  we 
have  calculated  that  one  out  of  every  three 
black  and  brown  Americans  will  be  on  direct 
relief.  One  out  of  three.  The  relief  by  the 
year  3000  Just  for  the  blacks,  browns,  and  the 
reds  will  be  •120.000,000,000  a  year.  Por  the 
whites  It  will  be  •340.000.000.000.  Por  Amer- 
ica It  will  be  •360,000.000.000  for  relief.  In 
just  29  years ! 

That's  more  than  the  whcde  budget  of 
America  now.  with  the  war  and  everything 
else.  The  country  now  Is  bankrupt.  If  we 
hadnt  paid  our  taxes  (those  of  us  vrtio  did 
a  few  months  ago),  we  would  have  to  go  to 
jail.  The  country  right  now  is  bankrupt;  the 
American  debt  Is  now  •360,700371,262  as  of 
1969.  Every  citizen  owes  •1,781,  from  a  little 
baby  to  you,  on  the  American  debt  right 
now. 

This  Is  not  a  question  as  to  what  you  are 
going  to  do  for  people;  the  question  is  how 
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you  make  a  man  indepeodent,  self -dependent 
so  he  can  earn  his  way,  ao  the  num  can 
earn  a  living,  so  he  can  buy  a  home  where 
he  wants  to  live,  so  a  noan  can  educate  hi» 
children,  so  a  man  can  be  self-dependent. 

Now,  my  concern  goes  deeper  even  than 
that,  and  I  might  as  well  be  very  honest 
with  you  gentlemen  because  thoee  who  know 
me  know  that  I'm  an  honest  man,  the  best 
I  know  how.  If  I  thought  that  Just  getting 
these  benefits  would  be  all,  I  wouldn't  mind 
It  that  much,  but  I  have  another  problem. 
It's  a  problem  of  my  survival.  Some  people 
ask  me  why  do  I  keep  going. 

I  pastor  a  church  with  6.000  members. 
6.000.  Many  men  here  are  memhctB  of  my 
church,  all  over  the  country.  I  have  the 
largest  church  outside  of  New  York.  I  guess  In 
the  country.  They  pay  me  well,  at  least  they 
did  last  week.  I  don't  have  to  be  a  big  man; 
I'm  already  a  big  man,  six  feet  five  inches. 
I  dont  have  to  run  for  crffice.  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  me  to  be  a  member  of  US.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations;  I  turned  that  down. 
Mr.  Nixon  asked  me  to  take  Jobs.  I  do  It  for 
my  survival. 

About  eight  years  ago  I  was  Invited  by  the 
West  German  Government  to  cmne  to  Ger- 
many to  make  an  evaluation  of  the  progress 
at  the  democratization  of  the  West  German 
Republic.  I  went  there  and  made  a  study  for 
the  West  German  Government.  The  moet  sig- 
nificant visit  I  made  was  to  a  little  town 
called  Dachau.  I  went  in  that  little  place  and 
stood  on  the  ground  where  the  bodies  of 
36,000  pec^le  had  been  burned  underneath 
my  feet.  I  stood  where  10,000  people  were 
shot  down  like  dogs. 

I  went  Into  the  gas  chambers;  the  jets 
were  still  there,  calculated  to  destroy  a  race 
of  people.  I  realize  what  can  ha;q>en  when 
a  centralized  government  has  control  over 
vast  number  of  people  from  a  central  point 
of  control. 

I  realize  that  if  this  could  have  happened 
in  Germany  in  an  enlightened  age  to  one 
of  the  most  vital  minorities  In  the  world.  It 
could  come  to  America  where  one  out  of 
every  three  black  men  has  to  dq>end  on  the 
Government  for  where  he  lives,  where  he 
works,  the  money  he  gets.  One  third  of  a 
population !  A  government  that  gives  me  that 
kind  of  support  Is  a  government  that  can 
take  my  life  away. 

I  fxirther  looked  at  the  country,  and  I  saw 
that  10%  of  the  blacks  and  the  browoa  of 
America  live  in  70  communities  in  this  coun- 
try. Whites  are  moving  out;  blacks  and 
browns  are  moving  It.  I  know  that  unless  I 
can  make  blacks  and  browns  self-dependent 
taxpayers.  Independent,  I'm  headed  for 
trouble,  because  a  depression  will  hit  this 
country — not  a  recession,  a  depression — by 
the  weight  of  its  own  welfare. 

And  scapegoats  will  be  sought  for  and  will 
be  found,  and  the  scapegoat  of  America  will 
be  the  black  man.  My  chUdren  will  hardly 
survive  It.  You  say  on  a  day  like  this,  sitting 
In  a  nice  city  like  this.  It  couldn't  happen. 
They  said  It  couldn't  happen  before  Hitler, 
but  It  h^pened.  Youll  be  surprised  what 
people  can  do,  what  they  will  do. 

So  for  my  survival  and  for  the  survival  of 
America,  I  decided  that  I  will  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  help  the  free  enterprise 
system  work  for  everybody,  to  make  every- 
body I  can  reach  and  help,  self-dependent. 
Independent,  a  proud  man.  I  started  with 
boycotts;  I  boycotted  everything  in  my  town 
that  didn't  employ  black  pec^le,  until  they 
all  employed  them. 

Then  when  I  found  that  Jobs  had  become 
available  I  decided  to  develop  a  training  pro- 
gram to  train  people  for  Jobs,  because  the 
government  jobs  programs  were  not  reaching 
my  people.  They  screened  us  out.  They  didn't 
care  much  about  lu. 
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I  cx«»U<l  »  prognun  flnt  with  my  own 
iD0a«7.  Ify  eburch  loaiMd  me  MO.OOO.  aod  I 
got » loan  on  my  booae,  organ  hwwl  a  tbousanil 
woman,  and  raUad  IIOCOOO.  An  anonymoua 
doner  gave  ma  950,000. 

Wltb  that  money  I  took  an  aid  Jail  houae 
and  started  the  fint  OIC,  Opportunltlea  In- 
diutitellzatlona  Center,  to  train  people  to 
help  tbemaelraa,  nylng  to  people  that  man 
la  like  a  balloon;  tt  la  not  hla  color  that  makea 
blm  rlae,  but  what  be  haa  Inalde  blm.  I  took 
many  wcanen  who  nerer  ww«»>»«<«  bigb  achool. 
Who  bad  glren  up  hope,  and  men  with 
bricks  In  their  hands  to  break  oat  windows, 
to  teach  them  that  America  need  not  be 
torn  down.  We  can  bnlld  It  up  for  ererybody. 

Just  to  make  a  Tocatlonal  training  pro- 
gram wasnt  enough.  I  wasnt  Intaraated  In 
making  a  school  or  building  achools,  but  In 
building  a  training  program  that  would  reach 
the  needs  ol  ttie  common  man.  80  I  started 
what  I  call  a  feeder  program  to  get  a  man's 
attitude  straightened  out  and  help  him  bare 
a  great  doae  of  aelfbtilef.  In  the  feeder  pro- 
gram we  taught  the  baalcs — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  only  I  dldnt  call  It  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

I  knew  the  people  dldnt  want  to  read, 
write,  or  do  arithmetic,  so  I  called  It  com- 
munication skills  and  computational  art.  We 
taught  consumer  education — bow  to  make 
your  d<dlar  stretch  for  you,  .how  to  tell  a  good 
loaf  of  bread  from  a  stale  loaf  by  the  marking 
on  the  wrapper,  bow  to  tell  a  good  chicken 
from  a  stale  chicken  by  the  way  tt  smells, 
how  to  tell  the  weaving  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
by  Its  feel  and  texture. 

We  told  a  man  where  be  came  from,  told  a 
black  man  to  be  proud  of  being  black  and  a 
black  woman  to  be  proud  of  being  black,  the 
greatness  of  a  black  man  named  Aaaop;  a 
black  man  by  the  name  of  Hannibal,  a  black 
man  by  the  name  of  Pushkin,  and  of  black 
men  stral^t  through  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  the  people  could  identify  with  some 
of  the  greater  men  who  were  black.  At  the 
same  time  I  taught  about  other  paople — Ire- 
land and  how  the  Irlah  came,  Italy  and  how 
the  Italians  came.  Oermany  and  bow  the  Ger- 
mans came.  We  found  out  what  America  la — 
the  combination  of  many  minorities  from  all 
over  the  world,  the  greatest  experiment  In  the 
world. 

Every  man  has  his  problems;  every  man 
must  have  ra^Mct  for  himself.  I  fovmd  out 
that  when  a  man  respects  himself,  he  doesnt 
have  to  hate  anymore.  I  Uught  self-respect; 
"Put  your  head  up,  your  shoulders  back:  you 
can."  I  taught  about  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  are  the  only  program  In  America 
that  talked  about  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, a  black  program  serving  blacks  and 
browns,  beoauae  to  me  the  future  of  the 
world  U  sUU  going  to  be  determined  by  the 
extent  that  the  free  entetprlee  system  works, 
as  long  as  it  works  for  everybody.  If  tt  works 
for  a  few  and  for  whites  only.  It  will  never 
survive,  beoauae  people  like  me  won't  let  It 
survive;  ni  break  it  up. 

We  are  moving  into  a  skill  training  cen- 
ter where  men  learn  the  sklUs — bow  to  be  a 
lathe  operator,  a  grinder,  a  miller,  a  typist,  an 
IBM  keypunch  operator,  a  oomputor  pro- 
grammer, a  plumber,  a  carpenter,  an  electri- 
cian. Then  we  move  people  through  that 
training  program,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing atdtude.  motivation,  and  self-oonfl- 
dence,  untu  they  come  out  near  the  spout 
an  OIC  trainee,  and  when  they  are  on  the 
job  they  become  the  best  workers  in  town. 
liany  of  them  bad  police  records,  had  been 
in  Jail  cv  prison;  girls  had  been  proeUtutes. 
They  came  to  OIC  and  got  a  new  name,  a 
new  skill,  new  hapm.  People  before  bad  not 
wanted  them,  dldnt  let  OIC's  in.  Now  in 
Pblladelphla  11,000  trainees  are  working  on 
jobs,  earning  •00.000,000  a  year,  saving  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  tia.OOO.OOO 
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which  would  have  gone  to  relief  checks  for 
10,000  people  on  a  waiting  role.  Companlea 
that  never  employed  blacks  before  now  have 
girls,  men,  women  in  all  their  offlcea,  be- 
cause OIC  proved  what  oould  be  done  with 
a  man.  It  was  a  miracle.  It  was  like  a  i«»n 
being  bom  again  in  aaotbar  way.  I  dldnt  do 
It.  I  initiated  tt.  I  founded  It.  but  men  and 
women  in  Philadelphia,  black  and  white  who 
believed  in  what  we  were  doing,  gave  their 
time,  helped  interpret  what  we  were  doing 
to  their  plants  and  their  buslneasea,  sold  the 
OIC  concept  until  the  concept  pervaded  the 
whole  city.  OIC  became  a  sucoaas. 

Now  in  100  ctUes  there  are  OIC*  for  blacks, 
browns,  Mexican  -Americans.  The  greatest 
OIC  to  see  Is  in  the  West.  In  Oklahoma  the 
OIC  are  Indians,  the  OIC  in  Boanoke,  Vir- 
ginia, are  Appalachian  whites.  There  are  some 
hills  where  they  have  OIC  centers,  and  they 
dont  put  my  i>lct\ire  up,  because  Sullivan 
is  supposed  to  be  white.  They  dont  want 
people  to  know  that  rm  a  black  man.  rm 
going  to  visit  them;  I'm  going  to  take  a 
tour  of  all  the  white  placea. 

The  goal  In  the  next  decade  Is  to  train  a 
million  men  and  women  for  Jobs,  black, 
brown,  red  and  white.  If  we  do,  we  can 
add  $34,000,000,000  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  save  this  country  $70,000,000,000  in 
relief  money  in  ten  years.  It  Isnt  being 
done  by  the  government,  isnt  being  done 
by  Mr.  Nixon  nor  anyone  rise  like  that.  If 
the  government  runs  it,  they  will  ruin  it. 
Pardon  me,  any  of  you  government  guys  in 
here.  All  I  want  is  your  money.  Olve  me 
your  money,  and  IT!  run  tt.  Let  me  run  It. 
But  I  need  the  support  of  government  for 
the  expertise  they  have,  the  support  they 
can  give.  Most  of  all  we  need  the  help  of 
America,  of  all  Americans. 

The  decade  of  the  80's  was  a  decade  of 
protest.  It  was  the  decade  of  redress.  It  was 
in  the  decade  of  the  BO's  that  we  got  laws 
on  the  books.  The  decade  of  the  OO's  was 
a  decade  of  protest.  The  decade  of  the  70*8 
must  be  the  decade  of  progress  for  all  of  us. 
And  if  we  all  work  together,  we  can  realise 
those  ends. 

We  liave  been  able  to  get  support  of  big 
business.  The  OIC  program  has  an  advisory 
committee  comprised  of  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial leaders  of  this  country — the  head  of 
AT*T.  head  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  head 
of  The  Bank  of  America,  head  of  Kaiser, 
head  of  most  of  those  firms  you  work  for. 
But  you  know  they  cant  help  me  that  much. 
OIC's  will  succeed  to  the  extent  that  the 
man  in  the  community  is  willing  to  give  of 
himself — bis  time,  his  effort,  his  health  to 
make  that  program  succeed. 

I  met  a  young  man  here  from  Omaha;  I 
know  where  he  U.  I  was  out  in  Omaha  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  they  told  me  that  some 
of  the  Jaycee  people  were  there,  and  they 
heard  about  the  work  of  OIC  In  Omaha. 
They  got  on  tine  with  the  OIC  idea.  Now 
they  are  out  there  helping  that  program,  and 
that  program  is  going  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  In  Omaha,  and  tt  is  going 
to  help  save  Omaha.  It  couldn't  be  dcme  by 
the  blacks  themselves.  It  had  to  be  done  by 
the  blacks  and  the  whites  working  together. 
The  greatest  network  of  man  power  In 
America  outside  of  AT&T,  where  you  have 
Bell  trtephone  companies  everywhere,  is  In 
the  X7J9.  Jaycees.  After  a  while  you  become 
exhausted  roosters;  then  you  move  on.  Tou 
become  middle  class,  but  before  you  became 
an  exhausted  rooster  you  are  full  of  energy 
and  vim  and  vibration,  dedication;  some  of 
you  even  get  militant  about  things  every  once 
in  a  while.  Tou  must  harness  the  Jaycees  or- 
ganiaatton  Iwhliul  programs,  not  Just  OIC, 
but  programs  develc^>edi>y  the  Urban  League 
and  other  programs  developed  by  other 
grouiM  In  those  communities,  by  the  Chlcano 
community,  lay  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community. 
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Tou  must  idantlfy  some  ptlart^  eflcrta  and 
put  your  eggs  in  that  basket,  in  addition  to 
what  we  do  on  Christmas  with  our  Christmas 
toy  program,  in  addition  to  our  club  scout 
programs.  In  addition  to  our  projects  that 
we  carry  around  in  our  project  portfolio.  We 
really  must  get  down  with  it  where  the  needs 
of  America  are.  Conouitrate  on  speolflc  work, 
to  bring  out  of  you  the  best  that  you  have 
to  build  the  best  that  can  come  out  of  Amer- 
ica; then  the  Jaycaes  will  have  its  greatest 
day.  Most  of  all  it  will  help  to  save  America. 
Because  if  we  dont  save  It,  I  tell  you,  neither 
the  Piealdent  nor  anyone  else  will. 

And  not  only  must  we  train  people  for 
Jobs.  We  have  got  to  get  people  in  the  main 
stream  of  owning  buslnessee  and  enter- 
prises. There  are  0,000,000  businesses  of  any 
consequence  In  America  today.  Very  few  are 
owned  by  tracks,  because  blacks  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  move  in  that  direction. 
More  and  more  they  are  going  to  be  moving 
In  that  direction.  Those  of  you  who  have 
skills,  who  have  t>een  to  the  business  schools, 
the  law  schools,  the  unlversitlss,  are  going 
to  have  to  help  those  programs,  those  busi- 
nesses to  succeed.  Big  business  has  to  t>e- 
come  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
humanity  of  the  nation. 

Before  I  became  a  meml>er  of  the  General 
Motors  t>oard,  I  was  asked  to  be  a  member 
of  the  boards  of  large  national  corporations 
for  three  years.  I  turned  them  down.  One 
day  last  December  I  got  a  call  from  Detroit. 
The  man  said  he  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  I  coxild  come  out  to  see 
blm.  I  said,  "No,  I  cannot  come  out  to  see 
you,  but  you  can  oome  out  to  see  me."  A 
couple  Of  days  later  he  called  back,  and  I 
gave  blm  the  time  that  I  could  see  him.  He 
came  to  PhUadelpbU  to  discuss  whether  or 
not  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  board  of  General 
Motors.  I  went  home  and  talked  to  my  wife 
and  children  about  It.  We  had  a  vote  on  It. 
the  three  children,  my  wife,  and  myself,  five 
of  us.  We  voted,  and  the  vote  was  four  'yas' 
and  one  'no'.  I  said,  "No."  I  went  on  the 
General  Motors  botiid.  I  have  been  Wghting 
ever  since.  But  I  went  on  because  I  fdt  that 
If  there's  one  place  In  the  world  that  repre- 
sents the  establishment  and  big  buslnaaa, 
it  is  General  Motors.  Some  people  ask  me 
why  I  think  they  wanted  me  on  the  board: 
I  say  they  wanted  me  so  they  could  use  me. 
So  I  decided  I  could  use  them.  We  are  using 
each  other. 

Since  rve  been  on  it,  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing,  and  throughout  this  country  in 
the  months  ahead  you  are  going  to  see  some 
vaat  obangea.  Xxtraordlnary  things  will  be 
happening  to  the  oorpoiate  structure  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Tou  are  going  to  see  bl«ck  men 
In  board  rooms  of  every  major  corporation  In 
this  country.  Tou  are  going  to  see  black 
woman,  black  men;  you  are  going  to  see 
white  women — you  guys  have  been  keeping 
these  women  down.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
changaa  like  that  in  the  corporate  structure, 
you  are  either  going  to  use  it  to  help  people 
or  one  day  the  people  are  going  to  take  it 
away.  Tou  either  use  it  or  you  are  going  to 
loae  tt.  The  day  will  oome  when  thoee  who 
own  stock  In  btg  buslnsss  are  going  to  have 
to  reoogniae  that  a  portion  of  those  dividends 
is  going  to  have  to  go  to  social  uplift.  If  you 
dont  do  it,  you  are  going  to  k>se  wliat  you 
have  got.  Big  businees  is  going  to  have  to 
reallaa  that  It  has  got  to  become  as  hu- 
manitarian as  it  is  profit-centered.  Or  else 
we  are  going  to  lose  what  we  have.  We  must 
make  free  enterprlae  sensitive  to  the  neecte  of 
the  American  people.  That's  why  I'm  on  the 
General  Motors  board. 

Sometimes  you  have  to  do  things  that  peo- 
ple don't  like.  Two  months  ago.  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  meml>er  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors voted  against  the  board  of  General 
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Motors.  I  voted  agatnat  them.  They  didn't 
even  know  how  to  put  It  down.  It  never  ToMp- 
pened  before.  Why  did  I  do  it?  WeU.  it  was 
because  of  an  issue  that  I  disagreed  with; 
the  Issue  affactad  what  waa  happening  to  my 
people  in  Africa,  in  South  Africa  and  the 
people  for  all  these  years  had  let  It  go  by. 
No  one  had  said  anything.  No  one  had 
spoken.  Well.  I  had  to  tptaX,  and  I  spoke.  It 
might  not  mean  much  ImmedUtely,  but  in 
time  that  will  mean  something,  too.  Thoee 
people  are  waking  up  and  seeing  how  billions 
of  people  are  treated  like  dogs  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  think  we  are  on  our  way.  and 
I  think  we  can  go  as  far  as  we  will  to- 
gether. 

I'm  not  Just  hung  up  on  black  power;  I 
am  black  power.  I  say.  "I'm  Mr.  Black  Pow- 
er", but  I  know  that  you  need  black  and 
white  power  together  to  build  Aioerlcan 
power.  This  is  the  road  we  have  to  walk  now 
because  we  all  are  going  up  together  or  we 
all  are  going  down  together. 

So  I  came  to  this  meeting  because  I  want- 
ed to  say  as  one  black  man  to  you  who 
arent  black,  "I  ask  you  to  take  my  hand." 
I  remember  in  ^wlngfleld,  nilnoU,  when 
I  received  the  Toym  Award  and  I  said, 
"Take  my  hand." 

I  ask  America  to  take  my  hand  again,  so 
they  can  do  sometiiing  about  the  problems 
of  the  returning  veterans  and  the  poor  and 
the  impoverished  who  aren't  veterans  in  the 
large  cities  of  America,  wliere  one  of  every 
three  blacks  is  still  underneath  the  poverty 
line,  where  Chicanes  still  live  in  the  moet 
miserable  conditions  in  some  parts  of  ttiis 
country,  where  Indians  still  live  much  as 
they  lived  before  the  white  man  ever  ar- 
rived here. 

If  you  dont  beUeve  it,  go  into  thoee  cor- 
ners In  Oklahoma  and  see  how  your  In- 
dian brothers  live.  I  ask  now,  once  again, 
to  take  a  band,  to  make  the  UJ9.  Jay- 
cees relative  and  meaningful  for  our  day. 
The  old  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  cant 
exist  and  survive  in  the  world  now. 

It's  got  to  take  a  new  road  of  service  and 
uplift,  help  men  to  help  themselves.  Tou 
are  the  greatest  organization  in  America. 
I  cliaUenge  you  to  use  that  strength  and 
power,  that  resource,  to  help  save  this  coun- 
try. If  you  do,  together,  it  wUl  change  the 
criee  in  our  streets  from  "Bum  baby,  bum" 
to  "Build  brother,  build". 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ARTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  MisaoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  editorial  which  I  think  outlines 
our  responsibilities  to  the  arts.  While 
President  Nixon  and  Congress  have  taken 
greater  strides  to  support  the  arts  and 
humanities  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
article  Indicates  there  is  still  much  that 
is  worthwhile  to  be  done: 

GOVEaNMKNT   AND   THX    ASTB 

Historically  in  the  United  SUtes.  support 
for  the  arts  has  b^en  a  matter  of  patronage 
by  art  lovers  and  their  checkbooks.  But  this 
era  of  the  patron  of  the  arts  seems  to  be  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Spiralling  prices,  increased 
taxes,  coupled  with  a  slowdown  in  the 
economy,  have  brought  many  symphonies, 
art  muaeums,  theatres  and  other  cultural  en- 
terprise to  the  brink  of  Insolvency.  In  our 
own   area,    the   Loretto-Hllton   professional 
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theatre  company  had  to  close  down.  This 
year,  the  Mississippi  River  Festival  has  man- 
aged to  hang  on  by  its  teeth,  largely  through 
welcome  support  by  the  niinois  BUte  Arts 
Council.  And  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Is 
struggling  to  keep  its  head  above  water. 

Many  pec^le  don't  know  that  Illinois  and 
Missouri  have  State  Art  Councils.  Theee 
Oouneils  have  been  set  up  for  the  purpoee  of 
helping  to  support  artistic  and  cultural  en- 
terprise In  the  two  states.  In  both  statea, 
the  amount  of  assistance  requested  by  the 
respective  governors  Is  relatively  modest — 
$760,000  in  Illinois,  $306,000  in  Missouri. 
Nationally,  the  Congress  has  authorized  $00 
mUllon  for  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

Many  people  do  not  believe  it  Is  a  proper 
function  of  government  to  help  nurture  the 
arts.  But  in  terms  of  what  six  other  progres- 
sive Weetem  nations  jwovlde,  governmental 
aid  to  the  arts  in  the  United  States  is 
Infinitesimal. 

We  are  seventh — it's  computed  our  per  per- 
son tax  tab  for  the  arts  is  seven-and-a-half 
cents.  Number  six  Is  Great  Britain,  where 
the  cost  to  the  average  citizen  is  $1.23. 
Sweden  and  Austria  both  provide  $3.00  per 
capita  for  the  arts,  and  up  to  a  whopping 
$3.42  in  West  Germany. 

Now,  Americans  are  taking  a  long  hard 
look  at  this  country's  priorities.  The  most 
glaring  Inequities  are  thoee  which  exist  for 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  deprived.  We 
are  demanding  that  our  government  balance 
these  inequities.  But  KMOX  Television  sug- 
gests concern  for  the  arte  is  also  deserving 
of  a  higher  slot  on  the  priority  list. 

Man  needs  his  music,  his  literature,  his 
art,  his  crafts.  We  ask  our  viewers  to  ttilnk 
about  it.  And  then  think  about  man  without 
his  arts. 


VIETNAMESE  ELECTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    HKW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  American  study  team 
to  observe  the  Vietnamese  presidential 
election,  I  have  repeatedly  sought  the 
administration's  views  on  my  proposal. 
The  administration  has  for  months 
promised  to  comment  on  my  legislation, 
which  was  introduced  with  48  cosponsors 
onMtu-chS. 

The  promises  have  been  constant  for 
the  past  3  months,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  deliver  in  this  area,  as 
in  many  others.  I  can  only  anticipate 
that,  when  a  response  does  come,  it  will 
be  too  little,  too  late,  and  we  will  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  have  no 
assurances  as  to  whether  the  Vietnamese 
elections  are  in  fact  free.  This  would  be 
a  gr&ve  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  have  sacrificed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  their  young  men  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  freedom  of  choice  in 
Vietnam. 

Recent  articles  from  three  news- 
papers— the  Washington  Post,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  the  New  York  Times — 
indicate  that  events  which  will  have 
great  influence  on  the  October  election 
are  already  occurring  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
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are  to  know  what  Is  happening  in  the 
political  ciunpaign,  we  should  have  had 
observers  there  already — but  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  act  on  my 
resolution,  or  similar  legislation,  until 
the  administration  makes  known  its 
attitude.  I,  therefore,  urge  an  early  re- 
sponse to  my  inquiries  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  prompt  subsequent  action 
by  the  House. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  34,  1871] 
Thixu  Signs   Contxovxssial   Eixction   Wm 
WrrHoxn-  Chanox 

(By  Peter  Oanos) 

Saioon. — President  Thleu  today  signed  into 
law  the  comprehensive  election  bill  sotting 
out  the  procediues  to  be  followed  In  the  up- 
coming presidential  ocunpalgn  and  balloting. 

Thleu  delayed  signing  the  measiuv  until 
almost  the  last  possible  moment,  prompting 
speculation  that  he  might  smond  con- 
troversial provision  requiring  c«mdldatee  to 
get  the  endorsement  of  40  national  assembly- 
men or  100  provincial  councilors. 

But  Thleu  signed  the  bill  intact.  The  move 
was  announced  on  the  government  radio's 
10  p.m.  news  broadcast.  The  measure  would 
have  gone  into  effect  automatically  at  mld- 
ni^t. 

The  requirement  for  legislative  endorse- 
ments  hss  been  crltized  here  and  abroad  both 
for  the  heavy-handed  way  Thleu  maneuvered 
for  its  passage  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  clearly 
designed  to  limit  Thieu's  oppoaltlon  next 
October. 

tJ.B.    VIKW 

American  dljriomats,  despite  their  avowed 
policy  of  nonlnvolvement  In  the  election, 
have  stressed  privately  to  'Hiieu  the  great 
Importance  attached  by  UJB.  public  opinion 
to  a  legitimate  campaign. 

Fearful  that  Thleu  could  end  up  in  a  one- 
man  race,  American  officials  right  up  to 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  C.  Bunker  have  met 
In  recent  weeks  with  Vice  President  Nguyen 
Oao  Ky  and  Gen.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Mlnh  to 
encourage  them  to  run,  Informed  sources 
said. 

Thleu  Lb  a  vm7  heavy  favorite  to  be  re- 
elected. However,  with  Ky  In  the  race,  Mtnh's 
chances  are  thought  to  be  better  than  they 
would  be  if  he  faced  the  president  by  himself. 

The  iM-lncipal  concern  of  the  Americans  has 
been  that  Ky  would  be  kept  off  the  ballot 
by  tbe  endorsement  iHwision  and  Mlnh 
would  then  drop  out  also  charging  that  Thleu 
is  rigging  the  eleotlon. 

Immediately  after  the  election  biU  waa 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly  June  3, 
Ky's  chances  of  getting  the  neceesary  signa- 
tures were  thought  to  be  small.  But  the  vice 
president  may  have  outflanked  Thleu  by 
creating  an  alliance  with  Mlnh  to  assure  that 
neither  would  be  squeezed  out  of  the  race. 

MTNH'S    BACKZaS 

Under  the  agreement,  sources  said,  Mlnh 
will  get  his  backers  from  the  National  As- 
sembly and  will  help  Ky  concentrate  on  the 
councilors.  The  vice  president's  campiaign 
manager,  Le  Van  Thai  said  today  that  Ky 
already  has  pledges  from  100  provincial 
legislators. 

Informed  Vietnamese  observers  regarded 
Thai's  assertion  with  scepticlsn  and  noted 
that  in  any  event,  the  pledges  must  still  be 
turned  into  "legalized"  signatures. 

Whether  Ky  will  eventually  get  the  back- 
ers he  needs  is  still  not  clear,  although  hU 
chances  now  are  thought  to  be  better  than 
they  were  three  weeks  ago.  Mlnh  is  confident 
of  finding  sufficient  support  in  the  National 
Assembly  and.  sources  said,  he  assured 
Bimker  that  he  will  make  the  race. 
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hs  for  Thleu,  there  are  reIl*J>le  reports  clr> 
culAtlng  In  Vietnamese  political  circles  tbat 
the  president,  acting  throu^  his  province 
cbleCa,  U  sxertlng  strong  pressure  on  local 
oouneUors  to  line  up  adkUy  behind  him. 

One  procoremment  source  said  Tlileu  has 
so  far  signed  up  400  of  the  country's  660  pro- 
vincial legislators. 

In  Oladlnh  province.  Just  outside  S&lgon, 
where  the  pressure  has  been  eo  blatant  that 
even  seasoned  Americans  were  startled,  20  of 
27  councilors  have  already  declared  for 
Thleu,  sources  there  said. 

The  president's  influence  over  the  cotin- 
cllors  Is  substantially  enhanced — and  that  of 
Ky  diminished — by  the  fact  that  Thleu's 
province  chiefs  can  reootnmend  dismissal  of 
any  of  the  provincial  legislators. 

PEOVIMC'S  CUIUS 

By  bearing  down  on  his  province  chiefs 
and  at  the  same  time  deciding  not  to  make 
the  election  measure  less  restrictive,  Thleu  is 
believed  demonstrating  anew  his  determina- 
tion to  run  the  election  his  own  way.  regard- 
less of  what  It  might  cost  bUn  in  Interna- 
tional prestige. 

A  number  of  American  diplomats  who  sev- 
eral months  ago  spoke  optimistically  of 
Thleu's  Intention  to  carry  off  the  election 
with  a  minimum  of  political  hanky-panky, 
are  now  taking  a  markedly  gloomier  line. 

"I'm  not  convinced  anymore  that  it'a  going 
to  be  honest,"  said  one  official,  "but  there 
aren't  enough  signs  yet  to  say  that  it's  going 
to  be  dishonest  either." 

Some  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  elec- 
tion law  are  these : 

Applications  for  candidacy  must  be  sub- 
mitted before  Aug.  3  and  the  candidate  must 
deposit  17,500  with  the  national  treasury  for 
campaign  expenditures. 

Anyone  deemed  Communist  or  a  "pro- 
Communist  neutralist"  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  prohibited  from  running. 

The  election  will  be  held  Oct.  3  and  any 
Vietnamese  citizen  18  or  over  can  vote,  pro- 
vided he  places  bis  name  on  the  voting  list 
and  has  a  voters  card. 

|F^om  the  Washington  Star,  July  13,  1971 1 

Vebtconc  Cars  ting  Fight  to  thb  Voting 

Booth 

( By  CrtDsby  8.  Noyes) 

A  development  of  potentially  large  Im- 
fxjrtance  is  taking  place  in  Vietnam,  com- 
pletely unreported  In  the  American  press. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Communist  National 
Liberation  FYont  is  calling  on  its  supporters 
to  take  an  active  part  in  South  Vietnam's 
political  process. 

The  Communists,  as  Is  their  wont,  still  are 
denouncing  the  forthcoming  elections  as  a 
fraud.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  urging 
their  followers  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
August  vote  for  the  South  Vietnamese  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  presidential  elec- 
tions that  will  follow  In  October. 

The  purpose  of  the  change  In  tactics  Is 
not  cleex.  In  earlier  elections,  the  NLF  has 
always  called  on  its  people  to  boycott  the  vote 
and  try  to  disrupt  the  electoral  process.  To- 
day they  are  being  told  by  the  NLF  radio  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  "stay  outside  of  the 
struggle"  and  must  join  in  a  political  effort 
to  unseat  the  regime  of  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu. 

The  Communists  do  not  seem  confident 
that  this  can  be  done  and,  like  other  ele- 
ments of  Thleu's  opposition,  are  calling  foul 
well  before  the  elections  are  held.  At  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnb. 
the  representative  of  the  Provisional  Rev- 
olutionary Government  of  the  NLF,  has 
denounced  the  coming  vote  as  a  farce. 

As  long  as  American  troops  remain  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  party  line  claims,  free  and 
democratic  elections  will  be  impossible. 
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Tet  evidently  the  leadership  of  ttie  NLF 
sees  interesting  poaslbllltlee  In  the  coming 
contest,  If  only  as  an  effort  to  undermine 
Thleu's  hold  on  the  electorate  and  the  as- 
sembly. American  officials  have  predicted  for 
years  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Communists  would  take  "the  political  road" 
as  a  means  of  attaining  their  objectives.  And 
now  for  the  first  time,  this  may  be  happening. 

In  calling  for  defeat  of  the  present  regime 
and  the  establishment  of  a  "real  political 
force"  in  the  South,  the  NLF  appears  to  be 
concentrating  Its  hopes  on  exposition  can- 
didates for  the  National  Assembly  and  on 
G«n.  Duong  Van  (Big)  Mlnh,  Thleu's  prin- 
cipal rival  In  the  presidential  election. 

At  various  times,  the  NLF  has  made  it  clear 
that  Mlnh  Is  a  political  figure  they  believe 
they  can  work  with,  as  opposed  to  the  rigid 
antlcommunism  of  the  Thleu  regime. 

Mlnh.  though  no  Communist,  has  allied 
himself  with  vaguely  identified  "peace  fac- 
tions" In  South  Vietnam.  With  a  studied  lack 
of  precision  that  can  be  interpreted  in  differ- 
ent ways,  he  is  calling  for  a  "strong  and  hon- 
est government  representing  a  Just  cause''  In 
South  Vietnam. 

.  The  Communists  also  may  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Mlnh  is  a  less  determined  and 
effective  political  leader  than  Thleu.  After 
leading  the  military  coup  against  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  In  1063.  Mlnh  served  briefly 
and  without  distinction  as  prime  minister  of 
a  provisional  military  government. 

Though  popular  with  the  electorate,  he  is 
generally  regarded  as  Indecisive  and  easy- 
going. 

The  Impact  that  the  NLF  could  have  on 
the  election.  If  its  plea  for  political  action 
by  its  supporters  is  followed,  is  hard  to  pre- 
dict. The  Front  Itself  cannot  play  any  open 
part  as  a  political  organization  under  the 
present  constitution. 

Still.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Com- 
munists are  the  most  effective  and  disci- 
plined political  bloc  In  the  country,  given 
the  fragmentation  that  exists  among  other 
groups.  And  if  they  succeed  in  throwing 
their  support  behind  Mlnh,  even  In  a  covert 
way.  the  outcome  could  be  placed  in  doubt. 

This.  In  turn,  might  force  Thleu  to  take 
more  repressive  action  against  his  opponents 
Anything  that  he  may  do  In  the  way  of  rig- 
ging the  election  laws,  suppressing  news- 
papers and  harassing  opp>osltion  candidates 
Is  grist  for  the  Communist  mill. 

The  preliminary  charge  of  fraud — standard 
procedure  in  virtually  all  Asian  elections — 
IS  carefully  calculated  to  Increase  public  un- 
rest in  the  country  and  damage  the  image 
of  the  regime. 

One  point,  however.  Is  clear.  The  Commu- 
nists, in  taking  the  political  road,  are  not 
in  the  process  of  abandoning  their  efforts 
to  seize  power  by  military  action.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  sig^s  point  to  stepped-up 
military  pressure  between  now  and  the  elec- 
tions, concentrated  near  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  In  the  north  and  in  the  central  high- 
lands, with  renewed  acts  of  sporadic  terrorism 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

By  a  combined  military  and  political  offen- 
sive, the  Communists  hope  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  political  struc- 
ture that  has  been  built  up  in  South  Vietnam 
over  the  last  five  years.  And  their  appeal  for 
participation  in  the  elections  Is  only  a  flrst 
st«p  toward  this  objective. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July   15,  1971) 
Kt  Says  Theed  Trixs  To  Rig  Vote 
(By  Alvln  Shuster) 
Saigon,  Vietnam. — Vice  President  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  accuses  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
today    of    using    "dictatorial    practices"    to 
silence  the  opposition,  muzzle  the  press  and 
Insure  his  re-election 
Mr.  Ky's  sharp  personal  attack,  in  the  form 
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of  a  letter  to  the  President,  aaaerted  that 
Mr.  Thleu  had  failed  to  achieve  his  objectives 
In  four  years  in  office,  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions bad  been  abused  and  corrupted,  that 
society  had  been  weakened  and  that  "the  ba- 
sic rights  of  the  citizens  are  under  serious 
threat  of  annihilation." 

Mr.  Thleu  has  "an  excessive  attachment  to 
power,"  Mr.  Ky  said. 

Mr.  Ky,  who  reiterated  that  he  would  chal- 
lenge the  President  at  the  polls  on  Oct.  3,  is 
trying  to  meet  the  requirements  to  make  the 
race.  Under  a  law  backed  by  Mr.  Thleu.  a  pres- 
idential hopeful  needs  the  endorsement 
either  of  40  of  the  195  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  or  of  100  of  some  550  city 
and  provincial  councilors. 

deadline    is    ATTGtrST    3 

According  to  Mr.  Ky's  aides,  he  has  received 
pledges  of  support  from  about  a  hundred 
councilors  but  province  chiefs,  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  are  hesitant  about 
validating  the  endorsements.  The  deadline  is 
Aug.  3. 

Apart  from  the  political  implications  of  the 
Vice  President's  allegations,  the  letter  un- 
derscores the  rift  between  the  two  men.  who 
Joined  up  in  1967  at  American  insistence. 
There  is  substantial  bitterness  and  they  are 
no  longer  on  speaking  terms. 

"You  promised  to  resolve  the  war."  Mr. 
Ky  wrote  Mr.  Thleu,  "yet  more  than  ever  we 
are  locked  in  a  situation  of  war  with  no  end 
In  sight.  You  promised  social  reforms,  but  our 
society  is  fraught  with  unprecedented  injus- 
tice and  corruption  while  the  soldiers,  the 
civil  servants  and  the  unprivileged  citizens 
are  condemned  to  a  life  of  destitution  un- 
known to  this  date." 

Now.  Mr.  Ky  continues,  President  Thleu 
has  embarked  on  what  was  termed  a  blatant 
attempt  to  fix  the  elections  through  a  series 
of  acts  showing  "undeniable  indications  of 
dishonesty."  He  charged  that  the  President 
was  exerting  pressure  on  legislators  and  local 
councilors  "to  prevent  them  from  sponsoring 
the  candidates  whom  you  fear." 

The  Vice  President,  like  the  President  a 
former  career  military  man,  coupled  a  plea  for 
the  end  of  the  alleged  practices  with  a  warn- 
ing of  the  repercussions  from  fixed  elections. 
He  said  the  winner  would  meet  with  Indiffer- 
ence and  contempt  from  the  people  and 
would  have  neither  the  authority  nor  the 
prestige  for  leadership. 

The  other  potential  challenger,  Gen.  Duong 
Van  Mlnh.  has  also  accused  Mr.  Thleu  of  at- 
tempting to  rig  the  vote. 

Although  General  Mlnh,  the  hero  of  the 
1963  coup  d'etat  against  the  Government  of 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  seems  assured  of  the  required 
endorsements,  the  question  of  Mr.  Ky's  abil- 
ity to  get  them  remains.  General  Mlnh  has 
suggested  that  he  will  not  run  unless  Mr. 
Ky  does. 

American  officials  are  still  concerned  that 
both  men  may  drop  out  of  the  race,  leaving 
President  Thleu  unopjKised  and  tarnishing 
the  democratic  processes  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  foster. 

Mr.  Ky  concurred  in  General  Mlnh's  view 
that  the  election  law  requiring  endorsements 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  "flagrantly 
violates  the  principle  of  direct  suffrage."  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  early  today,  however, 
that  the  controversial  law  was  constitutional. 


FREDERICK  PRICE  ROONEY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
at  the  graduation  ceremony  of  the  Gar- 
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den  Ctty  High  School,  Frederick  Price 
"Rjooaes,  president  of  the  graduating 
class,  formally  addressed  the  audience. 

The  schocd  Is  in  my  hometown  vil- 
lage, and  the  young  man  is  not  only 
known  to  me  peraonally  but  is  a  nephew 
of  my  colleague  in  Congress,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hotuwable 
Pud  B.  Roomr. 

The  speech  was  direct  and  to  the 
point.  Rather  than  a  speech  of  despair 
blaming  the  whole  world  for  a  specific 
Individual's  unhapptness,  it  was  one 
which  asked  patience  from  parents  in 
seeing  that  their  children  achieve  the 
high  goals  and  idealisms  they  have  set 
for  themselves. 

Frederick  Rooney  is  remarkable  be- 
cause of  his  many  achievements,  both 
in  his  school  and  in  his  community.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  awarding  him  my 
Congressional  Medal  of  Merit,  which  was 
given  for  many  reasons  but  is  best 
siuuned  up  in  one  idirase,  "Because  he 
loves  his  country." 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
read  the  speech  of  one  young  man  who 
speaks  for  his  own  generation,  for  our 
generatioD,  and  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

Hie  speech  follows : 
Speich  or  Tkbhmkx.  Pmxcx  Roonet 

Parents  and  frleods  of  the  Class  of  1971: 
First  of  aU  I  would  slnoerely  Uke  to  thank 
the  Claas  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  their  behalf. 

I  am  eztnmrty  proud  to  be  able  to  speak 
for  a  cUwa  such  as  ours,  a  elaas  which  has 
excelled  In  the  4  baaic  goals  that  Garden 
City  High  School  eeto  out  to  Inatlll  In  Its 
studenU,  tboee  goals  being  scholarship, 
aportamanahlp,  lenrtce  to  the  echool  and 
community  dtliwnililp. 

In  the  field  of  qMrtamanablp  our  teams 
can  be  gratified  by  the  maoy  awards  brought 
to  our  school  for  afthlettc  aehlevemant.  The 
atudenta  In  this  dasa  havUig  participated  In 
organlBBd  eporta  have  benefited  greatly  not 
only  In  the  physical  aenae,  but  they  have 
beoeflted  from  the  valuea  and  teachings  In- 
stilled In  them  by  tbelr  ooacbes  and  fellow 
sportsmen. 

We  are  alao  very  proud  at  the  fine  scholars 
who  have  brought  credit  not  only  to  our 
class  but  alao  to  our  school  and  community. 

The  olaas  haa  a  large  ntimber  of  students 
participating  In  community  aetlvltlea  rang- 
ing from  candy  striping,  nuraea  aides,  junior 
male  vtHtinteers,  human  reaouroe  workers, 
etc. 

But  most  of  all  In  the  field  of  dtlaenshlp 
we  are  the  proudest.  For  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  Garden  City  High  the  class 
gift  haa  been  given  to  an  outside  organlEa- 
Uon.  We  have  awarded  the  United  Cerebral 
Association  $660  to  be  used  for  obtaining  an 
exercise  stalrcaae  which  will  train  young 
crlpplea  how  to  walk.  This  proves  the  deep 
concern  we  feel  for  our  fellow  human  beings, 
especially  those  leas  fortunate  than  we. 

When  pet^le  say  we  are  very  different  from 
our  parents  they  are  only  partially  correct 
because  we  are  very  similar  in  this  same 
respect,  for  we  are  striving  for  basically  the 
same  goals  that  you  strove  for  only  in 
different  ways.  The  timea  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  way  we  do  thln^.  For  example 
when  you  were  young  the  depreaston  and  the 
war  left  little  Ume  for  a  young  person  to 
think  about  being  an  individual.  Yoimg 
people  had  to  work  and  earn  money  to  help 
support  the  family.  Today  we  have  much 
time  for  ourselvoa,  time  to  think  and  hope. 
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Hoping  that  we  may  do  the  things  that  we 
want  to  do  In  our  own  special  way  thereby 
getting  us  apart  from  others  working  for 
the  same  goal.  And  hoping  that  the  skills, 
knowledge,  values  and  Ideals  that  we  have 
learned  during  our  years  in  school  will  serve 
us  well  In  our  contributions  to  society. 

We  slnoerely  hope  that  our  training  both 
at  school  and  at  home  will  prepare  us  to 
stand  up  for  our  Ideals  In  a  world  where 
being  an  individual  takes  a  lot  of  strength. 
We  ask  that  you  stand  by  us  In  the  years 
to  oome  and  not  be  discouraged  by  our 
failures,  but  have  courage  and  faith  in  us. 
We  thank  you  for  standing  by  us  during  our 
long  years  In  school  and  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate all  that  you  have  done  for  us.  We  only 
hope  that  the  pride  you  feel  for  us  now  never 
fades,  "for  yesterday  is  already  a  dream  and 
tomorrow  Is  only  a  vision,  but  today  well 
lived  makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of 
happiness,  and  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of 
hope".— Sanskrit. 


THE  INVISIBLE  JEWISH  POOR 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   MEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  myths  about  America's  poor  is  the 
widely  held  but  totally  inaccurate  belief 
that  poverty  Is  confined  to  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  population  and  certain  sec- 
tions of  Appalachia. 

In  fact,  poverty  among  more  than  30 
million  Americans  extends  into  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  One  group  that  has 
been  virtually  ignored  consists  of  almost 
1  million  Jews  with  Incomes  of  under 
$3,000  a  year. 

This  problem  is  discussed  in  fascinat- 
ing detail  in  a  recent  article  In  the  Man- 
hattan Tribune  by  Mrs.  Anna  O.  Wolfe, 
program  consultant  in  the  intergroup  re- 
lations and  social  action  department  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

She  points  out  that  more  than  IS  per- 
cent of  the  6  million  Jews  In  our  Nation 
live  below  the  poverty  level,  and  that  ap- 
proximately 60  to  65  percent  of  poor 
Jews  are  elderly.  As  I  have  observed  in 
the  19th  Congressional  District,  the  major 
problem  facing  the  elderly  poor  is 
housing. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  reveals: 

Their  living  conditions  are  often  inade- 
quate, in  various  stages  of  dilapidation  or 
repair.  Frequently,  they  need  help  in  im- 
proving their  current  housing,  or  assistance 
In  relocation. 

Studies  in  New  York  City  have  revealed 
that  about  10  percent  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation there  is  sustaining  itself  on 
$3,000  a  year,  or  less.  Thus,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  million  Jews  subsist  in  our 
city  below  a  level  of  )3,500  a  year,  and 
another  150,000  live  at  near  poverty  on 
incomes  below  $4,500.  There  are  Jewish 
families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, a  fact  that  is  usually  greeted  with 
disbelief.  The  third  largest  poverty  group 
In  New  York  can  be  found  among  the 
80.000  Chassldic  Jews  in  the  city. 

The  dlscuslon  of  "the  invisible  Jew- 
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Ish  poor,"  as  Mrs.  Wolfe  refers  to  them, 
indicates  the  need  for  our  government 
to  confront  the  problems  of  poverty 
among  many  diverse  groups  In  our  popu- 
lation. We  need  more  research  and  data, 
but  most  of  all  we  need  govemmoit  ac- 
tion to  end  poverty,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  more  Job  opportunities,  public 
works  programs,  Job  training  programs,  a 
higher  minimum  wage  and  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  that  will  allow  all  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy  their  basic  rights  of  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

At  tills  point,  I  insert  Into  the  Rkcoro 
the  full  text  of  the  Manhattan  Tribune 
article : 

The  Invisibi,e  Jewibb  Poob 
(By  Ann  Q.  Wolfe) 

Some  7  years  ago  America  was  startled  to 
learn  that  there  were,  among  us,  30  million 
poor  people  living  below  a  level  that  was 
considered  the  poverty  Une  by  government 
standards.  For  a  reason  that  is  not  altogether 
clear,  the  Jewish  community  did  not  recog- 
nize the  relevance  of  this  phenomenon  to 
Its  own  people.  To  be  sure,  from  time  to 
time,  we  would  read  about  a  group  of  Jews 
living  in  extreme  poverty,  but  these  groups 
seemed  to  be  few  and  far  between,  and  with 
an  occasional  exception,  did  not  arouse  tither 
passion  or  anxiety.  It  Is  dlfflcut  to  explain 
why  It  took  ao  long  for  us  to  come  to  the 
realization  that  we  too,  have  our  poor — our 
"others" — a  situation  which  now  presents  us 
with  a  new  and  urgent  challenge. 

A  recent  Issue  of  Jewish  Week,  an  Anglo- 
Jewish  pubUcatlon — the  AprU  23,  1B71  Is- 
sue—has as  its  lead  editorial,  an  item  with 
the  Motion,  "Belated  Beoognitlon  of  a  Prob- 
lem," In  it  the  editorial  states: 

"Better  late  than  never  is  the  utmost  of 
enthusiasm  earned  by  the  announcement  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbia 
(Reform) ,  that  its  incoming  President,  Rabbi 
David  Polish  of  Evanston,  minoU,  U  propos- 
ing a  far-reaching  program  of  service  to  the 
Jewish  poor  in  AnMrica. 

"It  is  not  merely  neglect  that  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  poor  have  suffered.  They  have 
been  the  victims  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion as  well,  and  they  have  suffered  from 
these  attitudes  at  the  hands  of  fellow  Jews. 
Lest  the  Ref<«n  rabbis  be  allotted  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  blame  for  past  error 
because  of  their  present  decision  to  take  ac- 
tion, let  it  be  recorded  that  the  whole  of 
the  afDuent  Jewish  community,  including 
even  much  of  the  Orthodox  establishments, 
is  to  blame. 

"Because  the  myth  that  the  American 
Jew  has  conquered  poverty  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  affluent  Jewish  ma- 
jority, we  do  not  even  have  reliable  statistics 
on  the  extent  of  Jewish  poverty." 

The  publication  carries  a  news  Item  that 
quotes  from  Rabbi  Polish,  to  the  effect  that 
thousands  of  Jewish  poor  families  do  not 
have  a  place  in  the  Jewish  community  and 
he  went  on  "We  have  swept  the  Jewish  poor 
out  of  sight  and  acted  as  though  they  dldnt 
exist." 

The  years  of  the  past  decade  have  moved 
along  with  increasing  technological  ad- 
vances, leaving  behind  institutions  and  peo- 
ple who  have  become  both  out  of  fashion 
and  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  challenging 
needs.  Some  of  us  believe  that  many  of  our 
most  serious  national  problems  stem  from 
the  failure  of  our  institutions  to  adapt  to 
change.  In  the  Jewish  community,  we  see 
a  larger  aging  population  unable  to  ad^t 
to  a  new  and  different  society,  and  if  we 
are  candid,  the  same  failure  of  national  in- 
stitutions to  take  cognizance  of  these 
changea,  holds  true  for  some  of  our  Jewish 
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UutltuUoDa.  Part  of  tbe  bUme  Um  with  the 
instltutlODs.  but  tlM  fttrnXtr  blame  lies  with 
1U.  For  mora  than  a  decade  after  World  War 
n.  untU  the  ISM'S  began  to  abake  us  out  of 
our  complaoency.  many  of  us  were  content 
to  Ht  back  and  take  comfort  In  the  fact 
that  we  nerer  had  It  eo  good.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  we  became  aware,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  convinced  of  the 
affluence  of  the  Jewish  community;  It  often 
created  problems  for  us.  All  the  statistical 
figures  on  Income  showed  the  Jewish  com- 
munity enjoying  higher  average  incomes,  and 
a  hl^er  median  income  than  that  of  the 
general  population. 

The  reaearcher  encounters  the  greatest  dlf  • 
flculty  In  collecting  Information  on  Income. 
Not  until  1940  did  the  federal  census  Include 
such  a  question.  Among  the  large  numbers  of 
Jewish  conmiunltles  surveyed,  very  few  col- 
lected Information  on  Income,  and  some  of 
the  Information  which  was  collected  Is  often 
questionable.  However,  a  small  number  of  na- 
tional surveys  did  Include  such  questions. 
These  clearly  docimiented  the  fact  that  the 
Income  level  of  Jews  la  above  that  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  A  study  conducted  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  In  19M,  indicated 
that  42  per  cent  of  Jewish  families  had  In- 
comes of  (7,500  and  over,  compared  to  only 
IB  per  cent  of  the  general  population.  The 
National  Opinion  Research  Sxu^ey  conducted 
In  1B65,  had  similar  data.  The  median  income 
for  haads  of  Jewish  boxiseholds  was  Just  un- 
der M.OOO  compared  to  Just  over  t4,000  for 
the  total  peculation.  Somehow,  these  facts 
hid  some  others,  leas  pretty. 

It  is  In  theae  studies  that  we  find  signlf- 
tcant  Indications  of  the  extent  of  poverty 
in  the  Jewish  community.  The  National 
Opinion  Research  Survey  on  Income  related 
to  religion,  reported  that  15.3  per  cent  of 
Jewish  households  had  Incomes  under  93,000 
a  year;  and  23.7  per  cent  of  Protestants  had 
incomes  under  93,000  a  year;  15.8  per  cent 
of  Catholics  had  Incomes  under  $3,000  a 
year.  If  we  were  to  add  the  figures  for  the 
near-poor — ^thoee  earning  under  $4,500  a  year, 
the  figure  for  the  Jewish  community  would 
be  much  greater.  15  per  cent  of  six  mUUon 
people  Is  a  large  number. 

Who  are  the  Jewish  poor?  Who  are  those 
in  the  Jewish  community  who  have  not  made 
It,  who  are  not  making  It,  and  who  live  their 
lives  in  quiet  desperation,  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  the  Jewish  community? 

We  had  blind  spots  In  our  vision  of  our- 
selves and  It  Is  time  to  look  at  the  facts.  An 
Interesting  example  of  a  blind  spot  related  to 
wealthy  Miami  Beach.  In  a  study  done  In 
that  community  called  South  Beach,  it  was 
learned  that  40,000  people  were  clustered  In 
an  area  of  some  30  square  blocks.  Of  these, 
80  per  cent  are  over  S5,  and  85  per  cent  are 
Jews.  The  average  annual  Income  Is  $2,460: 
thousands  are  living  on  less  than  $28.00  a 
week  for  rent  and  food. 

Bderly  Jews,  the  remnants  of  the  vast 
immigration  of  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  constitutes  the  largest  group  of 
Jews  living  In  poverty.  In  spite  of  all  the 
flgurea  I  have  given,  we  do  not  know, 
accurately,  what  proportion  of  the  poor  In 
our  community  are  elderly.  The  8  or  9  com- 
munity studies  which  we  have  reviewed 
reveal  that  something  Uke  60  to  86  percent 
of  Jews  living  In  poverty  are  over  60  or  86 
years  of  age.  An  impressionistic  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  tiderly  poor — dlscloaes  that  the 
major  problem  facing  the  dderly  poor  is 
housing.  Their  living  conditions  are  <rften 
inadequate,  m  various  stages  of  dllaplda- 
Uon  of  disrepair,  nequently,  they  need 
help  In  improving  their  current  housing, 
or  ssslwfanoe  in  rdooatlng.  They  often  find 
tbemaalvea  the  last  hold-outs  in  areas  that 
have  ceased  being  Jewish.  Loneliness  and 
laolatlon   are   parhaps    the    moat    poignant 
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characteristics  of  old  age,  and  these  are 
relnforoed  for  the  Jewlah  elderly  who  are 
locked  in  to  neighborhoods  that  no  longer 
offer  tbam  the  support  and  security  they 
need.  More  than  emotional  insecurity  Is  the 
sense  of  physical  fMght  that  the  deteriorating 
neighborhood  induces. 

The  aged  often  live  alone,  (one  report 
says  2  out  of  3),  as  widows  or  widowers. 
In  housing  arrangements  that  do  not  allow 
for  much  meaningful  social  contact  with 
others. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  the  elderly  In  our  community.  They 
were  the  ones  who  helped  build  our  com- 
munity. The  vast  numbers  managed  on  their 
own — some  had  some  help,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  were  a  vigorous,  powerful,  in- 
dependent force.  It  should  be  possible  for 
them  to  live  out  their  years  Involved  and 
cared  for,  and  we  should  make  it  clear  by 
what  we  do  that  we  value  their  lives,  their 
experience,  the  work  of  their  hands,  their 
humor,  and  their  constant  hope. 

In  a  recently  published  book  about  the 
elderly  Jews  In  a  old  age  home — Home  Life, 
by  Dorothy  Rablnowltz  and  Yedlda  Nielsen — 
this  hope  is  etched  sharply  by  one  resident  of 
the  home  who  said : 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  past  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  to  think  I  am  getting  older.  I 
want  to  think  about  living.  Now  the  world 
Is  altogether  different.  I  like  to  know  about 
the  future.  I  want  to  look  through  a  window 
to  see  bow  It  will  be  after  I  am  gone.  I  want 
to  know  about  this  world." 

The  aged  who  make  up  about  two-thirds 
of  our  poor  are  perhaps  easier  to  see,  and 
evoke  sentiments  that  sjl  of  us  feel.  But  there 
are  significant  numbers  of  poor  who  are  not 
old  folk,  and  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  ex- 
plode the  myth  that  the  Jewish  poor  are  all 
the  Jewish  old. 

There  Is  less  sympathy  for  this  other 
group — 30-35  per  cent  of  our  poverty  group — 
which  Is  made  up  of  single,  unrelated  people 
or  famlllee,  many  with  young  children,  some 
headed  by  one  parent.  There  are  Jewish  fam- 
ilies receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children — a 
fact  that  is  usually  greeted  with  disbelief.  In 
New  York  City  alone  it  is  estimated — al- 
though here,  too,  we  wonder  why  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  more  accurate  statistics 
about  the  Jewish  poor — that  one  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews  subsist  below  a  level  of  $3,500  a 
year,  and  another  160,000  live  at  near-poverty 
on  incomes  below  $4,500.  A  study  undertaken 
in  1963  and  '64  by  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Administrative 
Medicine,  shows  that  10  per  cent  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  is  sustaining  itself  on  $3,000  a 
year  or  less.  For  the  foreign  born  Jews  in 
New  York  City,  this  figure  rises  to  15.7  per 
cent.  A  figure  fairly  similar  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  where  16.3  per  cent  are 
living  under  $3,000  a  year.  75  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  bom  Jews  in  New  York  are  50 
years  of  age  and  older,  but  In  addition  to  this 
aging  poptilatlon.  there  are  Orthodox  and 
Chassldlc  poor,  many  of  them  with  young 
families.  There  are  80.000  Chassldlc  Jews  In 
New  York  City,  and  this  group  is  the  third 
largest  poverty  group  in  New  York. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Jewish  Employ- 
ment and  Vocational  Service  reveals  what 
some  of  us  have  long  suspected — that  we  are 
like  anybody  else.  Unemployed  Jews  who 
came  to  this  agency  reflect  the  same  problems 
that  the  poor  of  any  group  have.  The  study 
covered  a  sample  of  Jewish  men  and  women 
representing  an  active  caseload  of  nK>re  than 
700  persons.  The  age  range  was  from  17  to 
over  66  years,  and  about  half  of  them  were 
in  their  prime  work  period.  In  the  ages  be- 
tween 21  and  SO.  One-third  of  the  persons 
coming  to  the  Vocational  Service  were  older 
than  50,  and  17  per  cent  were  under  20. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  persons  coming  for 
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help  with  employment  had  Incomes  in  the 
previous  year  below  $2,600,  and  one  in  six 
had  an  annual  Income  of  $4,000  or  more. 

Up  until  the  very  recent  past  we  have  had 
a  long  period  of  full  employment  in  America. 
During  such  periods,  jobless  persons  are 
usually  people  with  severe  problems  of  a 
personal  nature,  or  were  those  against  whom 
society  discriminated.  In  the  Philadelphia 
study,  it  appeared  that  six  out  of  ten  of  the 
Jews  comiing  for  help  with  employment  had 
disabilities  clasalfled  as  primarily  emotional, 
but  this  group  overlapped  another  group  of 
four  out  of  ten  who  had  problems  relating 
to  aging  or  physical  health.  Limited  educa- 
tion was  found  to  be  an  Important  factor 
among  poor  Jews,  half  of  the  job  seekers 
having  leas  than  U  years  of  schooling,  and 
one  in  five  with  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education.  Here,  too,  our  blind  spots  operate. 
Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  young 
Jews  in  college  today,  and  our  tradition  as 
the  "People  of  the  Book."  we  tend  to  over- 
look the  earlier  generation  that  has  had  a 
less  Impressive  education. 

One  might  consider  too,  current  situations 
of  economic  recession  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  its  effect  on  that  part  of  the 
Jewish  community  which  lives  marginally. 

In  summarizing  the  problem  of  the  Jewish 
poor — estimated  at  700,000  to  800,000  In  the 
United  States — we  must  make  the  point  that 
their  problems  are  common  to  all  poor,  but 
that  there  are  problems  peculiar  to  Jews, 
problems  in  inter-group  relations,  problems 
related  to  a  Jewish  identity  which  exist  in  a 
society  whose  Image  of  the  Jew  Is  not  alto- 
gether accurate,  an  Image  which  the  Jewish 
community  persists  in  perpetviatlng.  The 
problems  Include  poor  housing,  inadequate 
medical  care,  neighborhoods  that  are  un- 
desirable In  terms  of  emotional  and  physical 
security  and  outside  the  Jewish  cultural 
mainstream. 

There  are  special  needs  In  the  Orthodox 
comxnunlty  to  which  we  must  pay  attention. 
There  are  demands  which  Jewish  ritual 
makes — the  need  to  buy  Kosher  food,  for 
example.  The  Chassldlc  community  has  a 
built-in  resistance  to  secular  education,  par- 
ticularly at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 
Pew  Chassldim  have  a  college  degree — an 
Impediment  to  benefitting  from  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  which  higher  education 
normally  bring.  Jewish  education  for  this 
group  drains  the  resources  of  the  Chassldlc 
family.  On  religious  grounds,  the  Orthodox 
and  Chassldlc  communities  are  opposed  to 
birth  control  and  tend  to  have  large  families. 
In  Willlamsburgh,  in  New  York  City,  the 
median  family  size  is  6.3  children,  as  opposed 
to  the  average  Jewish  family  size  of  2  chil- 
dren. 

My  thesis  Is  a  plea  to  "raise  our  con- 
sciousness"— a  phrase  borrowed  from  wom- 
en's Liberation — about  what  we  have  been 
unconscious  about.  What,  then.  Is  to  be  done 
and  who  is  to  do  It? 

F^iture  historians  may  likely  assess  the 
pattern  of  Jewish  community  organization 
as  the  unique  characteristic  of  20th  century 
Jewry.  It  has  bcome  a  model  for  the  struc- 
ture of  voluntary  organizations  of  other  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  groups.  Students  from  all 
corners  of  the  globe  come  to  study  the  com- 
plex of  Jewish  health,  welfare,  and  other 
agencies.  We  have  the  struoture  and  the 
proceasee  for  rational  planning.  What  may 
need  some  doing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  use 
of  our  structures  in  a  way  more  responsive 
to  needs  which  we  now  perceive.  And  In  mov- 
ing towards  this  responsiveness,  I  suggest 
that  some  basic  questions  need  to  be  asked: 

Who  decides  what  service  g«ts  how  much 
money? 

What  process  la  used  In  making  the  da- 
dalon? 
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Do  all  alemanta  In  the  Jewlah  community 
sliare  In  thia  daclalon-maklng  process? 

How  are  prlorltlss  set? 

Where  is  the  power? 

Does  the  Jewish  community  need  to  re- 
order its  domestic  priorities? 

Are  we  paying  enough  attention  to  our 
domestic  Jewish  needs? 

A  word  about  the  American  Jewlah  Oom- 
znittee  and  Its  role  in  this  field.  Our  organl- 
aatlon  is  constantly  changing.  For  those  of 
us  who  work  for  AJC,  It  Is  revealing  to  look 
back  on  our  Jobs  and  realize  that  what  we 
do  today  is  vastly  different  from  what  took 
up  our  days  five,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  It 
Is  a  characteristic  that  makes  working  for 
AJC  ao  exciting,  and  it  Is  the  quality  that 
makes  our  membership  so  knowledgeable 
and  so  challenging  in  the  Jewish  community. 
Prom  a  "defense  agency"  In  the  early  days, 
we  grew  In  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  Jewish  security  could  not  be 
achieved  In  a  society  which  did  not  protect 
the  rights  of  all  groups.  In  the  1B40'8  we 
moved  Into  areas  of  sdentiflc  research,  to 
understand  the  nature  and  dynamics  of 
prejudice.  In  1947  we  took  our  place  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  placing  our  resources 
and  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  all  America 
in  its  great  struggle  for  equality.  We  became 
what  we  now  call  a  community  relations 
agency. 

We  have  been  refining  our  understanding 
of  equality,  and  In  the  early  lB60's  we  recog- 
nized for  example,  that  we  could  not  con- 
tinue to  call  for  fair  employment  without 
also  calling  for  full  employment.  We  per- 
ceived a  truth  which  is  becoming  even  more 
apparent  today,  that  economics  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  equality. 

In  1969,  our  Executive  Board  took  a  step 
which  may  in  its  long-range  implications  be 
as  Important  as  the  step  we  took  In  1947 
when  we  moved  into  the  field  of  race.  In 
1969,  after  3  summers  of  turmoil  In  our 
cities,  we  recognized  that  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity which  we  believe  to  be  an  ultimate 
goal,  cannot  be  achieved  In  a  society  in 
which  a  large  number  of  people  subsist  on 
incomes  Inadequate  to  maintain  health  and 
decency.  We  moved  to  help  in  public  welfare 
reform,  and  In  a  rather  curious  by-path,  dis- 
covered a  truth  which  had  been  biu-led  for 
too  long.  In  our  activity  aroimd  welfare  re- 
form In  behalf  of  the  poor,  we  "discovered" 
oiu-  own  poor.  We  also  discovered  that  many 
of  our  poor  had  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
existing  Institutions  we  take  such  pride  In. 
In  cities  across  the  country — Dallas,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston.  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  Chicago — our  Chapters  began  to  view 
their  own  communities  with  a  diagnostic  eye 
and  the  questions  that  I  have  suggested  are 
questions  being  asked  by  our  own  member- 
ship. As  a  result  of  this  growing  mterest  we 
are  beginning  to  define  our  role.  Today,  the 
AJC  Is  moving  to  become  more  of  a  Jewish 
■civic"  agency,  expressing  the  views  of  our 
members  on  the  major  Issues  that  touch  the 
Jewish  experience  today,  and  which  affect 
the  quality  of  Jewish  life. 

We  have  just  received  a  grant  from  the  Ba- 
ron DeHlrsch  fund — a  fund  with  an  illus- 
trious history  in  helping  the  Immigrant  Jew 
become  a  productive  and  self-supporting  citi- 
zen— to  convene  a  consultation  on  the  nature 
of  Jewlah  poverty  which  will  be  held  In  New 
York  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  The  conaultation 
will,  we  hope,  bear  the  hallmark  of  AJC — 
with  scholarly  papers  and  analysis  by  experts 
that  will  help  clarify  the  situation  of  Jew- 
ish poverty  today,  and  project  for  us  the 
needs  of  the  next  decade.  We  hope  to  enrich 
the  whole  Jewish  community's  knowledge  by 
publications  that  wUl  result  from  this  con- 
siUtation.  Under  consideration  are  some  pilot 
and  demonstration  programs  that  will  at- 
tempt to  get  at  an  understanding  of  the 
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blocks  that  stand  in  the  way  of  oommunloa- 
tlon  between  the  Jewlah  poor  and  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  mainstream  of  Jewlah  com- 
munal life.  This  will  Involve  work  m  transi- 
tional neighborhoods,  which  may  yet  be  saved 
for  those  Jews  who  wish  to  remain  in  a  famil- 
iar and  congenial  environment  and  where 
supportive  services  may  help  in  this  process. 

In  all  of  our  work,  we  do  not  Intend  to 
become  a  conq>eting  agency  with  those  In  the 
Jewish  community  that  are  responsible  for 
on-going  and  direct  services  to  people.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  set  up  agencies.  We  see  our- 
selves as  supporters  and  stimulators,  and  we 
hope  to  develop  the  closest  and  most  cordial 
relationships  with  Jewish  organizations  In 
those  fields  in  which  we  have  mutual  con- 
cerns. If  In  this  process,  we  all  heighten  our 
awareness,  and  refine  our  skills  to  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  we  will  consider  our  under- 
taking to  be  successful. 

(Mrs.  Ann  O.  Wolfe,  Program  Consultant 
in  the  Intergroup  Relations  and  Social  Ac- 
tion Depar^nent  of  the  Amerloan  Jewish 
Committee, (is  a  specialist  In  youth  work  and 
social  welfare  for  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

She  carries  .poajor  responsibility  for  AJC's 
actlyilles^in  tbV'^lal  welfare  field,  helping 
to  organize  progi)ams  in  local  AJC  chapters 
atid  worklngj^lth  a  variety  of  national  coali- 
tions^lB^he  specific  areas  of  hunger,  welfare 
reform  and  health.) 
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ALL-WEATHER  FTKIJCOPTER 
STATION  NEEDED 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  319 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 319,  which  I  introduced  on  March 
17,  1971.  I  was  hoping  It  might  catch 
the  attention  of  the  administration: 

H.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  March  4,  1971,  stated  that  his  policy  is 
that:  "as  long  as  there  arc  American  POW's 
in  North  Vietnam  we  will  have  to  maintain 
a  residual  force  in  South  Vietnam.  That  Is 
the  least  we  can  negotiate  for." 

Whereas  Madam  Nguyen  Thi  Blnh,  chief 
delegate  of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam stated  on  September  17.  1970.  that  the 
policy  of  her  government  Is  "In  case  the 
United  States  Government  declares  it  will 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  all  its  troops 
and  those  of  the  other  foreign  countries  In 
the  United  States  camp,  and  the  parties  will 
engage  at  once  In  discussion  on: 

" — the  question  of  ensuring  safety  for 
the  total  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
of  United  States  troops  and  those  of  the 
other  foreign  coimtrles  In  the  United  States 
camp. 

" — the  question  of  releasing  captured  mili- 
tary men." 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  shall 
forthwith  propose  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
that  in  return  for  the  return  of  all  American 
prisoners  held  in  Indochina,  the  United 
States  shall  vTlthdraw  all  its  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  within  sixty  days  following 
the  signing  of  the  agreement :  Provided,  That 
the  agreement  shall  contain  a  guarantee  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  safe  conduct 
out  of  Vietnam  for  all  American  prisoners 
and  all  American  Armed  Forces  simultane- 
ously. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Cordova,  Alaska,  Is  an  important  fishing 
resort  for  many  Alaskans.  Because  of  the 
beautiful  outdoors  and  the  magnificent 
wildlife  in  the  area,  many  people  from 
all  over  the  world  visit  Cordova  to  fish 
and  hunt. 

It  Is  truly  one  of  the  great  hunting 
and  fishing  areas  of  the  world.  Many  citi- 
zens and  visitors  to  the  greater  Cordova 
area  suffer  loss  of  life  and  equipment 
every  year  due  to  fishing  and  hunting 
accidents.  Many  of  these  accidents  would 
not  be  as  costly,  however,  if  an  all 
weather  helicopter  station  were  located 
within  minutes  from  the  disaster  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  victims  to  fishing, 
hunting  or  boating  accidents  would  have 
a  greater  chance  of  survival  and  a  greater 
chance  of  less  serious  injury  if  there 
were  some  dependable,  practical  means 
of  lifting  victims  of  accidents  to  hospitals 
and  other  stations  where  they  may  re- 
ceive the  necessary  aid. 

The  city  council  of  the  city  of  Cordova 
has  requested  that  the  VB.  Coast  Guard 
establish  a  lifesaving  station  with  an  ail 
weather  helicopter  unit  within  the 
greater  Cordova  area.  As  a  visitor  to  this 
area,  I  know  it  would  be  of  immeasurable 
service  to  the  citizens  of  Cordova.  I  am 
including  in  the  Rxcord  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  from  the  city  council  and  I  be- 
lieve it  deserves  your  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RisoLunoN  No.  71-6 
(A  resolution  urging  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to 

establish  a  lifesaving  station  with  an  all 

weather  helicopter  unit  wlthm  the  greater 

Cordova  area) 

Whereas  the  community  of  Cordova  sup- 
ports a  fishing  fieet  of  several  hundred  vessels 
and  individuals,  and 

Whereas  many  hunters  and  sportsmen  come 
into  the  area  from  more  popiUous  areas  of 
Alaska  and  the  other  49  States,  and 

Whereas  citizens  and  visitors  of  the  Greater 
Cordova  Area  :.uffer  loss  of  life  and  equip- 
ment every  year  due  to  fishing  and  hunting 
accidents,  and 

Whereas  a  locally  based  all  weather  heli- 
copter could  reach  these  victims  within 
minutes,  and 

Whereas  In  many  instances,  a  matter  of 
minutes  may  mean  the  saving  or  loss  of  a 
life,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cordova.  Alaska,  that  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
be  lu^ed  to  establish  a  Life  Saving  SUtion. 
with  an  all  weather  helicopter  unit,  within 
the  Greater  Cordova  Area. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Conunander 
17th  District  VS.  Coast  Guard,  Governor 
William  A.  Egan.  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Sena- 
tor Mike  Gravel,  Representative  Nick  Beglch 
and  Lt.  Commander  William  Hudson. 

Passed  and  approved  this  21st  day  of  June, 
1971. 


cxvn- 
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EliEROY  CRISIS  HURTS 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICiOE 


or 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BKPBESENTATIVBB 

Thunday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  our  Nation 
1b  fadng  an  energy  supply  crisis  of  the 
utmost  seriousness. 

Th«  unpleasant  truth  Is  that,  on  the 
basis  of  present  known  resenres,  the 
United  States  must  expect  shortages  In 
all  of  our  present  energy  sources:  Oil. 
natural  gas,  water  power,  and  nuclear 
power.  Even  coal,  although  In  plentiful 
supply,  is  not  always  economlc^ly 
available  and,  furthermore,  its  expanded 
use  would  be  costly  in  terms  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 

The  energy  supply  shortage  is  under- 
standable. Of  all  the  energy  consumed 
by  man  in  the  last  2,000  years,  haHl  has 
been  consumed  in  the  last  100  years. 
That  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  It  is 
reliably  estimated  that  by  the  year  1990, 
less  than  20  years  from  now,  the  United 
States  will  require  almost  double  the 
amount  of  energy  we  used  in  1970.  And 
the  experts  say  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  our  total  energy  needs  may 
triple  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

During  the  decade  between  1960  and 
1970,  our  national  population  Increased 
by  about  12  percent.  In  that  same  period, 
our  national  energy  requirements  in- 
creased by  more  than  41  percent. 

Slgniflnntly,  natural  gas  consumption 
Increased  by  more  than  SO  percent. 

In  1968,  for  the  first  time  in  the  indus- 
try's history,  more  gas  was  consumed  In 
the  United  States  than  was  discovered, 
reducing  the  known  reserves  by  5.6  tril- 
lion cubic  feet.  In  1969,  the  deficit  was 
12.3  trillion  cubic  feet  And  in  1970.  the 
shortfall  for  the  contiguous  48  States  was 
10.6  trillion  cubic  feet. 

No  comfort  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  total  gas  reserves  increased 
last  year  because  of  reserves  associated 
with  the  discovery  of  oil  in  Alaska.  No 
pipeline  facilities  at  present  exist  to 
get  either  the  oil  or  the  gas  out  of  Alaska, 
and  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will  be 
before  they  are  in  operation.  But  we  do 
know  that  these  reserves  will  not  become 
available  for  use  in  the  near  future. 

And  the  need  is  now. 

Two  factors  are  responsible  for  the  gas 
supply  crisis.  One  is  greatly  increased 
demand  for  this  cleanest,  most  econom- 
ical, and  most  convenient  of  all  fuels. 
The  other  is  an  extremely  serious  falter- 
ing in  the  search  for  new  gas  reserves. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  critical 
slowdown? 

It  can  be  traced  back  to  a  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  must  control 
wellhead  prices  charged  for  gas  by  pro- 
ducers selling  to  interstate  pipelines. 

During  the  ensuing  17  years,  the  price 
of  gas  at  the  wellhead  has  been  kept  so 
low  that  there  has  been  a  grave  erosion 
of  the  incentive  for  people  to  go  out  and 
look  tor  new  sources  of  supply.  On  a 
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B.t.u.  basis  the  average  price  of  gas  at 
the  source  is  less  than  one-third  the 
price  of  oil  and  approximately  two- 
thirds  the  price  at  coal. 

Not  only  has  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission set  producer  prices  for  gas  so 
low  that  It  sells  below  other  less  desirable 
competing  fuels,  it  also  has  removed 
validity  from  sales  contracts  between 
producers  and  Interstate  pipelines. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  con- 
tracts cover  volume  of  gas  to  be  delivered, 
prices,  and  delivery  terms,  all  of  which 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Power 
CoDunlasion.  But  the  contracts  have  little 
meaning. 

After  the  producer  begins  deliveries, 
every  provision  of  his  coitract  with  the 
pipeline  company  is  subject  to  subse- 
quent change  and  revision  by  order  of 
the  Commission.  It  can  change  the  prices 
stated  in  the  contract,  or  extend  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  or  change  the  ac- 
tual volume  of  gas  to  be  delivered.  Once 
it  has  set  a  price  the  Cc»nmissioQ  can 
change  that  price  and  frequently  has. 
The  uncertainty  caused  by  these  possi- 
bilities naturally  makes  producers  less 
eager  to  go  out  exploring  for  new  fields. 

But  unless  such  exploration  does  go  on, 
American  consimiers  will  be  plagued  by  a 
critical  shortage  of  this  clean  burning 
fuel;  and  our  supplies  are  already  being 
strained.  As  an  example,  Chicago  con- 
sumers are  now  faced  with  a  critical 
shortage  of  natiiral  gas — the  result  of  a 
strict  air  pollution  ordinance.  The  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal  reports  that  within  1 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance, 
the  Chicago  backlog  for  natural  gas  serv- 
ice mounted  to  16,550  applicants.  In  the 
state  of  Michigan,  the  Consumer  Power 
Company,  which  serves  840,000  custc»n- 
ers  in  37  counties,  is  now  connecting  new 
residential  customers  on  a  strict  priority 
basis,  and  is  refusing  to  accept  any  new 
industrial  or  commercial  customers.  Fur- 
thermore, they  estimate  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  cut  off  all  new  customers  by  the 
end  of  1971.  A  similar  situatirai  exists  in 
Ohio.  The  East  Ohio  Oas  Co.  has  been 
unable  to  accept  any  new  industrial  gas 
customers  since  May  1,  1970,  even  though 
the  requested  supplies  would  have  sig- 
nificantly reduced  air  pollution. 

Presently  over  140  million  Americans 
rely  on  natural  gas  to  heat  their  homes, 
cook  their  food,  fire  the  burners  of  in- 
dustry, and  generate  their  electricity. 
Moreover,  the  number  is  Increasing  at 
an  alsumlng  rate.  At  such  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  clean-burning  natural 
gas  is  rising  shandy,  we  cannot  short- 
change consumers  by  continuing  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  and  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  gas  reserves. 

Last  April,  I  introduced  in  the  House  a 
bill— H.R.  7144 — designed  to  make  at 
least  a  start  toward  avoiding  that  catas- 
trophe. Similar  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced by  other  Members. 

The  proposed  legislaticm  would  vali- 
date contracts  between  gas  producers  and 
interstate  pipelines  once  they  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. This  is  not  a  decontrol  measiu'e.  All 
new  coDtracts  would  still  have  to  be  sub- 
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mltted  to  the  FJ>.C.  They  would  become 
binding  only  after  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission or  approval  with  stipulated  con- 
diuans  agreed  to  by  all  parties.  Or  the 
Commission  could  disapprove  any  con- 
tract, thereby  voiding  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  Is  the 
minimum  legislation  required  at  this 
time  to  alleviate  the  present  urgent  situ- 
ation. It  is  not  advanced  as  a  complete 
solution  to  the  gas  supply  shortage.  But 
its  enactment  by  Congress  would  show 
the  gas  producers  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  problem  they  face — and  in  which  all 
gas  consumers  share — and  that  we  are 
ready  to  make  a  start  toward  a  solution. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
on  this  subject  was  captioned  "Out  of 
Gas".  We  are  not  yet  out  of  gas,  but  It 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  the 
Journal's  statement  that : 

Regulation  h«a  tended  to  keep  the  price 
of  natiina  gaa  cheaper  In  many  marketa  than 
coal  or  oU  with  the  result  that  demand  for 
natural  gas  and  expansion  of  the  pipeline 
network  to  supply  the  demand  has  outpaced 
the  development  of  gas  reacrre*. 

The  full  text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  follows: 

[The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jime  30, 1971  ] 
Oxrr  OF  Qas 

Given  the  sad  state  of  the  nation's  rail- 
roads and  airlines,  federal  regulation  doesn't 
have  a  very  shiny  Image  these  days  and  the 
shine  Isn't  Improved  much  as  we  hear  more 
of  the  plight  of  another  regulated  Industry, 
natural  gas. 

It  became  evident  last  summer  that  gas 
pipeline  companies  had  expanded  facilities 
close  to  the  point  of  offering  customers  more 
gas  than  was  In  fact  available.  The  Industry 
scraped  througji  last  winter  but  there  are 
other  winters,  and  new  poaslbUltles  of  short- 
ages in  some  markets,  on  the  way.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  regulates  the  Industry 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938;  regula- 
tion deserves  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs. 

Regulation  has  tended  to  keep  the  price 
of  natural  gas  cheaper  in  many  naarkets  than 
coal  or  oil,  even  though  these  are  In  many 
ways  less  desirable  fuels.  The  result  has  been 
that  demand  for  natural  gas  and  expansion 
of  the  pipeline  network  to  supply  the  de- 
mand has  outpaced  the  development  of  gas 
reserves. 

Most  of  the  trouble  goes  back  Into  the  oon- 
troverslal  hlstocy  of  natural-gas  regulation. 
The  1938  act  was  Initially  Interpreted  as 
allowing  the  FPC  to  regulate  only  gas  trans- 
mission and  resale.  But  in  the  late  1940b  the 
PPC,  with  backing  from  Harry  Truman, 
broadened  Its  Interpretation  of  the  act  to 
Include  setting  "w^head"  prices  paid  to 
producers.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this 
expansion  of  the  FPC  power  in  the  landmark 
Phillips  decUlon  of  1963. 

However,  the  PPC  of  that  era  had  not  reck- 
oned sufficiently  with  the  complexities  that 
would  be  Involved  In  setting  fair  producer 
prices.  Natural -gas  price  regulation  has  been 
a  battleground  since.  The  oommlaslon  usu- 
ally has  leaned  towards  holding  prices  down 
In  the  face  of  pressures  from  consumers  and 
consuming-state  poUtlclans. 

Now.  however,  with  a  shortage  Impend- 
ing, the  PPC  Is  faced  with  the  task  of  trying 
to  crank  some  belated  price  Increases  Into 
the  cumbersome  regulatory  system,  with  the 
hope  of  stimulating  a  higher  rate  of  explora- 
tion and  development  of  natural  gas  and 
damping  some  of  the  demand.  The  adjxist- 
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ment  will  take  time  and  it  won't  be  popular 
with  consumers  suddenly  faced  with  some 
surprisingly  large  price  increases. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  affair  the  othtf 
day  in  a  speech  to  an  industry  group,  FPC 
Commissioner  Lawrence  J.  O'Connor  Jr.  said 
the  FPC  doesnt  deserve  aU  the  blame.  That 
is  no  doubt  true.  He  faulted  pipeline  com- 
panies for  not  being  more  careful  in  seeing 
to  it  that  their  customer  commitments  were 
adequately  backed  with  gas  reserves.  He 
blamed  the  Department  of  Interior  for  being 
too  restrictive  In  granting  offshore  explora- 
tion leases.  He  blamed  the  federal  General 
Services  Administration  and  state  power 
commissions  for  constantly  Intervening  in 
rate  cases  to  demand  lower  prices. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  the  FPC  should  estab- 
lish a  new  "pricing  mechanism"  to  restore 
market  stability.  There  is  an  alternative, 
though.  The  nation  could  reexamine  the 
whole  concept  of  federal  regulation,  which  is 
in  trouble  on  ao  many  fronts.  It  might  find 
that  market  forces  could  do  a  better  Job  in 
most  areas  and  that  the  idea  of  regulation 
ran  out  of  gas  even  before  the  gas  industry 
itaeU  did. 


WOMEN'S  PAGES:   AN  IRREVERENT 
VIEW 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NCW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  consumer  protection  has  been 
the  reluctance  of  many  newspapers  to 
treat  the  issue  as  the  vital  concern  it  is. 
Consumer  articles  are  frequently  con- 
signed to  the  women's  section  of  most 
papers,  along  with  others  on  health, 
safety,  food,  clothing,  and  the  like.  These 
stories  are  too  often  treated  as  a  kind  of 
filler  and  given  no  priority  In  terms  of 
demanding  hard-hitting  Investigative  re- 
porting. Accordingly,  consumers  are 
being  shortchanged  in  an  area  of  major 
interest  to  them.  Papers  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  display  prominently,  articles  con- 
demning products  which  may  be  adver- 
tised in  the  pages  of  that  same  paper. 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  has  written  a 
perceptive  analysis  on  such  low  quality 
"attic  journalism"  and  has  made  some 
recommendations  on  changing  our  news- 
papers' priorities  in  the  consumer  field. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  papers  which 
handle  consumer  protection  stories  in  bxx 
appropriate  manner.  The  article,  from 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  of 
July,  1971,  follows: 

WoicsN's  Packs:  An  laazvxxxNT  Vizw 

American  newBpai>ers  do  their  worst  job 
on  the  topics  that  are  most  important  to 
people:  food,  clothing,  shelter,  health — the 
areas  that  the  women's  page  most  often  has 
reeponslbUlty  for.  The  fatUt  doesnt  lie  with 
those  who  put  these  sections  together,  but 
with  the  top  editors,  publishers,  and  owners 
who  run  their  operations  so  that  It  Is  next 
to  impossible  to  print  something  that  Isn't 
a  combination  of  shlock  aiul  hokum. 

Some  newspapers  do  make  a  major  effort 
with  all  or  parts  of  their  women's  sections. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  one.  Then  there  are 
some  women's  page  editors  who,  by  pure 
force  of  character  and  abiUty  to  improvise 
and  politic,  are  able  to  defeat  their  manage- 
ment's determination  to  put  out  a  mediocre 


to  inferior  product.  But,  for  most  papers,  I 
think  my  observation  is  a  fair  one. 

I  write  a  colxunn  that  appears  in  the  Wash- 
ington PoBt  women's  pages  three  days  a  week, 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  questions  I  get 
Is,  "Don't  you  resent  being  put  on  the  wom- 
en's page?"  I  don't,  because  I  have  learned 
that  people  read  the  women's  pages  far  more 
than  the  editorial  page,  where  our  big  hitters 
hold  forth.  A  few  months  ago  Art  Buchwald 
came  to  the  same  conclxislon  and  asked  to 
be  moved  out  of  the  editorial  section  and 
back  with  us. 

The  women's  page  Is  a  place  that  ambi- 
tious, yoiuiger  reporters  want  to  leave,  it's 
where  you  don't  see  the  raises  passed  out, 
it's  low  priority,  the  afterthought  of  the 
managing  editor  who  is  always  saying.  "Oh. 
on  that  Nixon  visit  story,  let's  get  a  woman's 
angle.  How  'bout  a  sidebar  on  Pat?"  In  the 
back  of  the  bus  where  we  ride,  that  passes  for 
creativity. 

The  rules  for  Journalism  are  upside  down 
on  the  women's  page.  Again.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  Isn't  a  reflection  on  the  staff 
but  on  the  management.  Take  the  printing 
of  press  releases.  A  man  on  city  side  who  gets 
a  press  release  and  retypes  It  and  moves  it 
without  checking,  without  trying  to  make  it 
some  kind  of  fllled-out,  fair,  and  full  story, 
will  get  fired  on  any  good  paper.  Yet  that 
same  paper  will  encourage  the  people  in  the 
women's  section  to  do  exactly  that. 

In  place  after  place,  the  women's  section 
is  where  they  let  old  newspaper  people  out 
to  pasting;  the  sick,  the  tired,  the  neurotic, 
the  Incompetent,  and  the  paralytics^y 
cynical.  Then,  after  they  do  It,  the  managing 
editor  will  say  to  you,  "Hell  no!  I  dont  ever 
go  back  there.  You  make  one  little  remark 
and  all  those  girls  start  t>awling  and  wee- 
ing. I  always  stay  out  of  the  women's 
section." 

We  like  to  say  we're  not  in  a  business  but 
In  a  profession,  so  we  can  tout  our  ethics  and 
our  standards.  Not'ce  that  whenever  some 
fellow  like  Agnew  attacks  us  that's  what  we 
always  come  back  with — all  that  yuck  about 
the  highest  standards  of  responsible  Journal- 
Ism.  Newspapers  do  have  it,  but  not  in  the 
women's  section. 

In  many  newspaper  offices  a  publicity  man 
dare  not  appear  In  the  main  newsroom:  he 
would  get  thrown  out.  In  the  women's  section 
It's  another  matter.  He  may  have  more  power 
than  the  editor;  he  often  has  mcHre  gall.  Be- 
fore our  section  was  reorganized,  I  could  have 
come  In  after  lunch  and  seen  flacks  sitting 
at  my  desk  using  my  phone  and  typing  up 
their  stories  that  I  was  supposed  to  use. 

The  flack  has  a  certain  color  of  legitimacy. 
He  Is  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of  Informa- 
tion officer.  But  more  pernicious  and  more 
widespread  Is  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
newspaper's  own  advertising  department  In 
the  operation  of  the  women's  pages.  It  per- 
meates everything  from  fashion  to  travel. 

On  the  simplest  level  you  get  some  papers 
where  it  is  a  matter  of  straight  policy :  never 
bum  r^  an  advertiser  in  the  restaurant 
column,  even  when  he's  serving  ground  glass 
and  rat  poison  in  the  Caesar  salad  and  kiting 
the  Diner's  Club  checks.  Or  there  Is  the  prac- 
tice In  some  newspapers  of  tying  the  de- 
partment's budget  directly  to  bow  much 
advertising  it  brings  in.  In  the  area  of 
fashions  we  have  people  like  Eleanor  Lambert 
paying  reporters'  airplane  and  hotel  bills. 
The  same  thing  happens  with  food  editors, 
with  almost  anything  you  care  to  mention. 

On  most  papers — but  thankfully  no  more 
on  the  one  I  work  for — we  are  beggars  in  the 
women's  page,  living  on  payola  and  freebies, 
and  what's  really  so  sad  \a  that  the  staff 
people  do  It  not  because  they  want  to  but 
because  they  either  take  the  handout  or  they 
dont  get  to  cover  the  story.  Go  out  tmd  cover 
anything  you  want — the  Paris  openings,  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival,  the  Inauguration  of 
the  Antarctica  Hilton — just  so  long  as  some- 
body other  than  the  paper  gets  the  tab. 


The  result  has  been  that  the  papers  have 
missed  the  biggest  muck-raking  stories  of 
the  last  decade.  Ralph  Nader  and  the  whole 
consumer  movement  have  shaped  themselves 
the  way  they  have  because  the  specialized 
sections  of  American  newspi^>«rs  didn't  break 
the  story;  (rften  they  have  either  refused  to 
cover  It  or  done  so  with  shocking  tardiness. 
It  could  have  been  the  newspapers  that  got 
into  all  of  this  first — unsafe  cars,  automobUe 
Insurance,  outdated  food,  shoddy  workman- 
ship, false  advertising,  dresses  made  of  flam- 
mable materials,  glass  storm  doors  that  shat- 
ter and  decapitate  children  when  they  open 
them,  and  on  and  on.  But  that's  not  the  way 
the  public  typically  gets  any  of  this  enor- 
mously Important  Information. 

The  pattern  is  for  some  private  group  to 
do  the  Investigating,  using  Its  own  often- 
thin  resources,  and,  after  it  has  assembled 
the  facts,  to  go  to  a  friendly  senator.  He  holds 
a  hearing,  which  Is  televised  or  written  up 
In  the  front  of  the  paper.  Much,  much  later. 
If  ever,  does  it  get  to  the  women's  section, 
where  you  would  think  It  would  do  the  most 
good  and  where  It  certainly  belongs. 

We  can  only  speculate  at  the  consequences 
of  all  these  years  of  nonservlce  They  may  have 
been  sad  but  UnUted,  as  In  the  case  of  women 
who  continued  to  take  the  birth  control  pill 
because  they  kept  reading  In  the  local  paper 
that  it  was  safe.  Or  our  low-quality  report- 
age, our  aelf-aatlsfled  peeping  that  all  Is  as 
advertised,  may  have  had  a  kind  of  diffuse, 
maddening  effect.  For  we  have  encouraged 
F>eople  to  look  at  all  the  things  around  them 
that  won't  work,  that  blow  up  in  their  hands, 
that  are  at  repieated  variance  with  their  sub- 
sequent experience. 

Maybe  It  doesn't  matter  that  for  years 
your  nevrapaper  led  you  to  believe  canned 
tomatoes  have  an  indefinite  shelf  life  and 
then  you  found  out  they  don't.  Maybe  It 
doesn't  matter  that  the  paper  solemnly  talks 
about  government-established  minimum 
dally  vitamin  requirements  as  If  these  were 
known,  demonstrable  facts;  then  later  you 
find  out  they  werent  facts,  they  were  Just 
hypotheses  that  a  group  of  scientists  took  a 
vote  on. 

From  aspirin  to  radiation,  from  child  psy- 
chology to  interior  decorating,  we  have  gone 
along,  gullible  to  every  commercial  interest, 
every  authority  figure,  every  fiash-ln-the-pan 
gtiru.  It  has  been  pleasant,  or  at  least  without 
conflict  and  Intraofflce  strain,  but  in  the  end 
we  have  done  our  bit  to  foeter  the  conviction 
going  about  that  it's  all  a  shuck,  that  the 
media,  the  p(^lticlans,  and  the  advertisers 
are  In  collusion  to  keep  everybody  Ignorant. 
If  a  man  can't  find  out  the  truth  about  trad- 
ing stamps  In  his  morning  paper,  is  he  going 
to  believe  anything  else  we  print?  If  we  have 
trained  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  infor- 
mation we  supply  him  about  his  food  and 
clo>thlng,  will  he  demand  better  on  other 
topics? 

Let's  not  dilate  on  the  superiority  of  net- 
work TV  news  to  the  front  page,  except  to 
remind  ourselves  that  everybody  but  news- 
paper editors  knows  It.  and  that's  why  evu- 
veys  show  that  people  believe  the  tube,  not 
our  headlines.  Those  editors  are  not  going  to 
change;  they  will  continue  to  print  the  front 
of  the  paper  just  as  though  the  news  Is  fresh 
and  everybody  hadn't  seen  It  on  TV  the  night 
before. 

The  part  of  the  paper  that  isn't  tied  into 
Inherited  ideas  of  what  an  event  is  and  when 
you  have  to  write  about  it  Is  the  women's 
section.  There  are  almost  no  must-cover 
events  in  a  women's  section.  There  are  an- 
nouncements, but  no  nuuulatory  events  un- 
less the  publisher  uses  the  society  page  to 
puff  his  friends  and  orders  coverage  of  hare- 
and-hounds  hunt  breakfasts. 

You  can  write  about  anything  anytime. 
You  are  not  hamstrung  by  the  notion  that 
there  must  be  a  newspeg  before  you  can  deal 
with  a  topic.  The  women's  page  is  also  freed 
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from  Uw  eopynttonal  fcmw  of  praMntetlon, 
the  UiTM  or  four  WS  pynmkl  oonstrucUon, 
aU  Uw  tblag*  that  aUow  ua  to  kid  outmIvw 
igxbo  M»»«»H»n  foRBula  wrtUng  la  good  writ- 
ing, or  troL  good  joumaUam.  Abovt  tb«  only 
iMlialiil  ptit  on  many  woman'*  pagm  U  that 
ttaa  material  tM  oonnactad  with  tbe  Uvea  of 
tlw  readan,  that  tbey  be  abomn  wby  it  might 
matter  to  tham. 

The  point  la  that  what  we  call  the  women's 
pagaa  arent  ao  beavUy  weighed  down  with 
uncbangaahle  deflnltkwa  of  what  they  muat 
contain  and  how  they  miut  praaent  It.  They 
are  In  the  beat  poalUon  to  abow  the  reat  of 
the  paper  what  you  do  when  moat  people 
get  their  first  newa,  and  the  newa  they  be- 
Ueve  moat,  from  radio  or  TV.  Women's  sec- 
tion* have  always  performed  aa  a  backup, 
auxiliary  servloe  to  the  hard  news  opera- 
tlon.  but  now,  with  TV,  that  haa  Increaalntf  y 
beoome  the  whole  newHMkP**'*  function. 

To  carry  forward  axMl  enlarge  on  thla  func- 
tion, howevar,  women's  pagaa  are  going  to 
have  to  change  some  of  the  ways  their  staffs 
look  at  the  world.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
move  away  from  the  Idea  that  women  do  one 
•at  of  things  In  this  world  and  men  do  an- 
other, that  the  baseline  for  Judging  every 
topic  is  the  values  and  practices  of  the  Ideal- 
laad  American  family  as  It  mythically  ezlated 
In  a  smaUlah-ataed  dty,  circa  1937. 

This  U  not  to  say  that  aU  thU  talk  about 
the  sexual  revolution,  the  style  revolution, 
the  revolution  In  consdoxisness.  the  revolu- 
tion revolution — that  all  of  that  isn't  often 
dreadfully  exaggerated.  It  frequently  la,  but 
even  admitting  that,  there  have  been  some 
very  important  changes. 

People  are  living  differently.  Tou  can  see 
It  at  the  supermarket.  Look  at  the  rows  of 
what  are  called  convenience  foods:  what  they 
betoken  is  a  new  kind  of  family  Ufe  where 
the  wife/mother  has  ceased  to  prepare  all 
the  meals.  People  get  up,  go  in  the  kitchen, 
and  do  for  themselves.  That  doean't  mean 
that  imlaex  is  on  us,  but  It  does  suggest  that 
people  are  far  leas  bound  by  sexual  roles  or 
other  kinds  of  roles  that  were  once  ascribed 
to  them.  This  bits  harder,  I  believe,  at  news- 
papers and  other  general -circulation  mass 
media  than  at  speclaliaed  men's  and  women's 
publlcatlona. 

Tou  can  put  out  a  youth-market  publica- 
tion and  seU  It— althou^  that  is  tricky,  be- 
cause in  this  time  oi  shifting  self -definitions 
you  may  aim  for  youth  and  hit  the  bubble- 
gum  crowd,  while  the  real  young  adult  mar- 
ket electa  to  buy  Piyeholoffy  Today.  But  a 
newsp^ier  can't  play  those  games  very  well. 
Our  trtea  at  it,  be  they  old-fashioned  ladiea' 
pagea  or  teen  comers,  bomb  out.  Increas- 
ingly our  success  comes  from  nsrimlng  that 
our  raaders  are  like  ourselves,  people  who 
want  solid  information  and  understanding 
cm  a  broad  range  cf  topics,  and  no  Jassbo 
stuff  dressing  it  up  to  make  It  male  or  female 
or  mod  or  with-it. 

This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  my  experience 
on  the  women's  page  of  the  Waahlngton  Pott. 
By  every  Indicator  we  are  attracting  large 
numbers  of  people  who  arent  suppoaed  to 
read  such  a  section.  But  perh^M  more  Impor- 
tant, we  have  been  learning  that  the  women 
who  read  the  page  are  a  remarkable  and 
rewarding  audience.  Not  only  do  they  read, 
but  they  read  carefully,  and  they  think  about 
it.  The  quality  aa  much  as  the  quantity  of  the 
mall  is  impreaslve.  These  are  though tftil, 
carefully  written  letters  by  Informed  people. 
The  kook  mall  is  way  imder  l  per  cent,  even 
though  the  re^Mlen  often  get  hl^y  contro- 
versial material  In  tough,  undiluted 
language. 

However,  If  the  right  readers  are  there  and 
are  readily  receptive,  if  the  women's  section 
Is  the  place  to  do  much  of  the  kind  of 
Journalism  the  front  of  the  paper  can't  or 
wont  do,  none  of  it  meana  much  If  manage- 
ment docant  change,  m  a  few  plaeaa  you  can 
talk  to  management,  but  that  Is  precious  few. 
In  most  plaoea  the  women's  page  Is  low  prea- 
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tlge  and  low  political  ckrat  in  the  organisa- 
tion. More  than  friendly  persuasion  is  needed. 
U  you  doubt  that,  look  at  the  rsst  of  the 
newpaper,  look  at  the  sections  management 
la  Intereated  m.  Look  at  the  contents  of 
Editor  A  PublUhtr,  Its  magaalne,  the  publi- 
cation that  reflecU  lU  interesta  and  Its  con- 
cerns about  newspaperlng.  It  may  be  a  pro- 
fession for  us,  but  It's  a  bualneas  for  tham. 

Tet  the  people  who  run  newspapan  ara 
moveable.  They  r«q>ond  to  the  embarrasa- 
ment  of  exposure.  In  thla  mlddle-daas  era, 
nothing  shocks  our  increasingly  lettered  pub- 
lic more  than  the  violation  of  profeaslonal 
standard* — any  professional  standards — and 
while  much  of  this  I*  a  con  put  over  on  the 
public  It  can  serve  some  good  uses. 

Some  kind  of  sasoclation  of  women's  page 
editors  putting  out  a  publication  sasssslng 
varioxis  newqiapers*  performanoes  could  do  a 
great  deal.  Dealing  with  management  alone 
wUl  only  get  us  slaughtered  off.  The  adver- 
tising director  of  the  city's  largest  department 
store  has  more  power  on  a  paper  than  Its 
women's  page  editor  has — except  on  that  10 
per  cent  of  papers  which  do  cq;>erate  on  some- 
what more  elevated  principles.  But  this  situ- 
ation has  confronted  people  who  have  wanted 
to  do  a  good  Job  in  many  occupations — 
teaching  research,  social  work — and  they 
have  learned  that  the  national  professional 
association  can  give  them  the  muscle  to 
Insist  on  the  quality  work  they  can't  get 
when  they  argue  as  individuals. 

I  think  women's  page  editors  can  do  the 
same,  and  if  they  do,  they  will  be  able  to 
make  what  we  call  the  women's  section,  or 
whatever  one  wants  to  call  the  back  of  the 
book  In  dally  Journalism,  the  moot  exciting, 
the  moat  useful,  and  even  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  emerging  modem  American 
newspaper. 


THE  GENERATION  GAP 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  maaotrai 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESSNTA'IIVSS 

Thursday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  HTJNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
learned  and  distlnguiahed  dean  of  the 
House  has  remarked  on  the  three  a«es 
of  man.  He  avers  there  are  teenagers, 
middle-aged,  and  "oh,  my.  but  you're 
looking  better."  Nevertheless,  as  the  fol- 
lowing article  Indicates,  "the  generation 
gap"  which  sometimes  divides  us,  also 
ultimately  and  Inevitably  Joins  us 
together: 

Thx  Oxmsxatiom  GiU* 

It  Is  a  widely  held  mistake  that  it  was 
modem  youth  vrbo  Invented  (1)  rudeness; 
(3)  beard:  (S)  sex;  (4)  a  detestation  of  the 
older  generation. 

Sex,  m  fact,  was  already  known  during  the 
Thirty  Year*  War — certainly  In  the  second 
half  at  it.  Indeed,  if  some  interpretations 
of  Ovid  can  be  taken  seriously,  it  was  not 
completely  unknown  even  to  the  ancient 
Romans. 

Beards  already  grew  as  early  as  the  14th 
century.  And  long  hair  was  generaUy  worn 
and  extremely  fashionable  by  women  and 
men  before  the  Invention  of  scissors. 

Rudeneaa  and  Ul  manners  started  earlier 
stUI.  It  is  generally  known  that  Adam  and 
Bv*  had  two  sons.  As  soon  aa  the  two  boys 
grew  up.  one  of  them  kUled  the  other,  thus 
eatablishing  the  future  pattern  of  family 
love,  warmth  and  understanding.  How 
humanity  survived  after  thla,  is  not  quite 
clear.  One  school  maintains  that — as  Adam 
and  Bve  had  no  other  children  (at  leas* 
no  other  births  were  reported  In  Oeneals  or 
the  local,  contemporary  press) — Incestuous, 
homosexual  love  waa  not  only  legal  in  thoae 
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earty,  somewhat  unenllghtexMd  days  but  it 
could  also  produce  Issue:  the  other  school — 
and  I  am  a  beUever  In  this  second  theory — 
statea  that  aa  sex  was  as  yet  unknown  and 
undiscovered,  humanity  must  have  multl- 
pUed  by  some  other  means. 

The  last  but  one  generation  who  thought 
th«t  they  dlacovered  all  the  miracles  and 
panacea  of  life,  who  thought  they  would 
produce  a  brave  new  world  and  who  Invented 
new  dances  of  shakas  and  Jerks,  was  the  post- 
Wortd  War  I  generation.  They  also  thought 
that  by  showing  women's  knees  they  instaUed 
a  new,  free  and  enlightened  era  for  human- 
ity. ITieea  young  ones  are  around  70  years  of 
sge  today  and  know  that  neither  the  Chartes- 
ton  nor  the  exposition  of  the  female  knee  has 
saved  humanity.  They  live  on  their  private 
fortunes  or  their  private  old-age  pensions 
and,  as  a  generation,  are  not  even  despised 
any  more;  they  are  Just  forgotten. 

Poet  World  War  n  generation  started  it 
aU  over  again.  They  invented  even  Jerkler 
dances  and  showed  larger  siloes  of  the  naked 
body  aa  a  revolutionary  innovation,  forget- 
ting that  there  was  about  a  million  years 
In  our  history  when  our  female  ancestors 
walked  about  topless  and  even  without  mini- 
skirts. There  were  two  fashionable  explana- 
tions for  the  revolt  of  this  latest  ganeratlon : 

( 1 )  TTie  nuclear  bomb  has  changed  all  our 
lives  and  the  threat  of  war  and  total  destruc- 
tion produced  an  irresponsible,  could-not- 
c&re-less  attitude; 

(3)  Every  prevloua  generation  had  to  flgh* 
a  war  but  the  nuclear  bomb  has  nuule  it 
absolutely  Impoeslble  for  this  one.  llils  total 
lack  of  threat  at  war  and  absence  of  fear  of 
destruction  produces  an  Irresponsible  and 
could-not-care-leas  attitude. 

People  are  confused  and  there  is  only  one 
great  living  scientist  (It  happens  to  be  my- 
self) who  sees  this  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

(1)  The  present  young  generation  Is  the 
149th  to  beUeve  that  It  U  about  to  change 
the  world  at  a  stroke:  It  is  the  140th  which 
thinks  that  it  is  absolutely  unique.  It  Is  the 
140th  because  there  were  altogsther  148  pre- 
vious generations  in  recorded  history. 

(3)  Toung  people  have  always  looked  down 
upon  their  elders.  Much  leas  puMlcity  has 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  older  genera- 
tions, too,  have  always  looked  down  upon  the 
younger.  The  old  were  always  hypocrites  and 
spoke  about  their  love,  admiration  and  adora- 
tion of  youth.  But  the  detestation  has  always 
beenmutxial. 

For  a  kmg  time  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  in  this  dispute.  I  knew  an  equal  niun- 
ber  of  young  fools  and  old  focis;  I  knew  an 
equal  number  of  intelligent  and  wise  young 
men  and  some  old  ones  who,  whatever  their 
age,  refused  to  grow  up.  If  "youth"  finds  me 
boring,  I  find  them  (or  at  least  many  of 
them)  much  more  boring;  I  find  their  conver- 
saUon  exasperatlnidy  dull,  their  conceit  ri- 
diculous, their  self-confidence  pathetic.  I 
have  been  slovrly  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  Is  the  middle-aged  who  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  cream  of  humanity. 

What  are.  after  all,  the  great  achievements 
of  this  age? 

(1)  The  glorious  advance  of  pornog- 
raphy—quite a  few  people  would  say.  But 
this  is  a  trade  and  a  paaslon  of  the  middle- 
aged.  Thet  are  the  purveyors  of  pornography, 
of  filthy  magaalnes,  nude  pictures  and  sex- 
films.  Oh  yss,  but  they  pioduce  It  for  the 
yo«mg.  Nonsense.  They  produce  it  for  one 
another.  It  U  the  middle-aged  who  go  to 
strip-tease  shows,  gloat  over  boaoms  in  glossy 
magadnas  and  buy  up  the  gadgets  in  sex- 
shops.  "Hie  young  do  not  need  them;  they 
regard  sex  ss  something  almoat  natural. 

(3)  It  U  the  middle-aged  who  keep  an  the 
siUy  vogues  and  outrageous  fashions  alive. 
The  young  get  soon  bored  and,  after  a  while, 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  waah  their  necks 
and  mand  the  holea  in  their  sweaters.  How 
often  did  I  see  gatherings— hsre  or  in  Cannae 
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or  in  Scandinavia — consisting  of  two  groups : 
soberly  dressed,  clean  shaven  yoiing  men  with 
ties  and  middle-aged  children,  men  over 
fifty  determined  to  look  18,  wearing  blue 
Jeans,  long  dirty  beards  and  using  three  four- 
letter  words  in  the  sborteet  of  sentences. 

(3)  Youth  Is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  middle-aged.  Admittedly,  some 
of  the  young  people  are  so  proud  of  the 
flattery  of  their  middle-aged  brethren  that 
they  grow  arrogant  and  beUeve  in  the  su- 
periority of  youth. 

This  modem  battle  of  generations  is  an 
unjust  and  unequal  one.  In  a  battle  between 
nationalities  an  Arab  never  becomes  an 
Israeli;  in  religious  strifes  a  rich  Ulster 
Protestant  never  becomes  an  I.R.A.  man;  in 
racial  struggles  a  white  man  never  becomes 
black.  But  In  this  fight  between  generations, 
the  yovmg  becomes  middle-aged  In  no  time. 
What  can  he  do?  He  pretends  to  have  re- 
mained young  and  continues  the  struggle  as 
if  nothing  bad  happened. 

Let  us  proper,  reasonably  intelligent 
middle-aged  people  bow  to  facts  and  accept 
our  own  superiority.  We  know  that  we  shall 
never  revolutionize  the  world;  we  have  tried 
and  failed.  We  know  that  there  are  some  good 
sorts  even  among  the  young  who  deserve  to 
become  middle-aged.  We  know — or  suspect — 
that  sex  is  not  the  main  problem  In  life  and 
If  some  of  us  cannot  behave  as  decently  as 
the  young  let  us  behave  at  least  as  decently 
as  the  old.  We  know  that  while  most  of  the 
young  become  old,  the  majority  of  human- 
ity— young,  middle-aged  and  old  (Including 
ourselves) — will  never  really  grow  up,  so 
what's  the  difference,  in  any  case? 

One  problem,  not  so  easy  to  decide  Is:  when 
does  middle-age  begin?  A  similar  problem 
exists  for  the  young,  too.  The  seventeens  re- 
gard the  twenty-ones  as  aged;  the  slxteens 
regard  the  elgbteens  with  suspicion;  the 
fourteens  nuilntaln  that  one  cannot  really 
trust  anyone  over  sixteen.  Similarly,  middle- 
age  never  begins;  but  once  It  has  begun  It 
never  ends. 

My  ideal  Is  an  American  lady  of  Hungarian 
origin,  a  famous  name,  a  television  star.  She 
used  to  be  amazingly  young  for  many,  many 
years.  Now  she  has  been  not  quite  so  young 
but  still  witty  and  beautiful  for  some  dec- 
ades. It  has  been  said  about  her:  "Miss  So- 
andso  has  Invented  the  secret  of  eternal  mid- 
dle-age." And  that  Is  the  greatest  Invention 
of  our  era. 


EVINS  BACKS  FULTON  BILL  TO 
CREATE  RFC-STYLE  FEDE21AL  FI- 
NANCE CORPORA-nON 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  have  consistently  advocated 
programs  to  aid,  assist,  and  promote  the 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy. 

Small  business  is  the  seedbed  of  our 
American  economic  system,  the  founda- 
tion o*  our  competitive  economy,  and  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  recognize  also  that  big  business  in 
our  country  is  also  essential,  vital,  and 
important  to  the  Nation  and  to  our 
economy. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  while  our 
committee  is  certainly  pro -small  busi- 
ness— we  are  not  opposed  to  big  busi- 
ness— that  both  are  essential — and  that 
both  small  business  and  big  business 
complement  each  other — and  both  serve 
the  economy  and  the  Nation. 
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A  substantial  percentage  of  small  busi- 
ness derives  its  livelihood  directly  or 
indirectly  from  larger  firms  through  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts,  services,  special- 
ized production,  and  other  means. 

Big  business  and  small  business  should 
complement  each  other.  Both  have  their 
roles  in  our  economy. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  I 
favor  in  principle  a  bill  recently  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Fultom) — H.R. 
9523 — wliich  is  patterned  after  the  act 
which  established  the  former  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

The  RFC  assisted  in  "bailing  out"  the 
railroads,  banks,  and  many  big  business 
enterprises  that  were  either  bankrupt  or 
in  deep  financial  stress  during  the  Hoover 
depression. 

The  bill  proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee  would  provide  for  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  large  corporations 
in  this  Nation.  Under  the  bill  these  loans 
initially  would  be  for  5  years  and  could 
be  extended  under  specific  circumstances 
for  an  additionsQ  5-year  period. 

This  bill  proposes  to  do  for  big  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale  what  the  Small 
Business  Administration  does  for  small 
business  on  a  more  limited  scale.  It  is 
needed  at  this  time. 

Both  big  business  and  small  business 
deserve  assistance  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  to  assure  employment  for 
our  people. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  study  this 
bill  and  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  act  favorably  and  promptly 
in  reporting  and  passing  legislation  to 
create  an  RFC  mechanism  to  guarantee 
loans  and  help  American  big  business 
now  in  financial  stress  and  need  of 
assistance. 


NAIIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  COUNCIL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill,  H.R.  9272,  was  before 
the  House  on  June  24,  1971, 1  questioned 
the  validity  of  fimding  the  activities  of 
the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council.  Unfortunately,  my  amendment 
to  eliminate  funds  for  the  Coimcil  was 
not  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  July  2,  1971.  issue  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  conservation  re- 
port carried  an  item  on  hearings  before 
Senator  Metcalf's  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  which 
brought  out  some  of  the  perils  involved 
in  the  operations  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Pollution  Control  Council.  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  conservation  report's 
news  item  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

I  also  have  been  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  the  corporations  represented  on 
the  Council  might  be  polluters.  There- 
fore, I  wrote  Administrator  Ruckelshaus 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
on  June  9,  1971,  to  ask  if  any  other  cor- 
porations represented  on  the   Council 
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have  pollution  abatement  proceedings 
pending  against  them. 

In  a  response  under  date  of  June  29, 
1971,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  advised  me  that  there  are  in  fact 
pollution  abatement  proceedings  pend- 
ing against  various  of  the  companies 
represented  on  the  Council. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  include  the  text  of  my  June  9  letter 
and  EPA's  June  29  response  at  this  point 
in  the  Concressional  Record  : 

Oboss    DxrxNDS    Closzd-doob    Sessions    of 

iNDtrsraiAi.  PoixtmoN  CoNnoi.  CocNcn. 

Chairman  Bert  S.  Croes  defended  the 
closed-door  policy  for  meetings  of  President 
Nixon's  blue-ribbon  National  Induetrtal  Pol- 
lution Control  Council  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Subconunlttee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  hearing  was  con- 
ducted to  receive  testimony  on  S.  1657  and 
S.  1964.  relating  to  Federal  advisory 
committees. 

Accompanying  Mr.  Cross  as  he  testified 
were  Walter  A.  Hamilton.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Industry  Eco- 
nomics, and  Michael  F.  Butler,  Acting  D^uty 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  was  created  by  the  President  by 
Executive  Order  11523  on  April  9,  1970.  It  is 
orgamzed  In  30  groupings  of  major  Indus- 
tries. The  members  are  chief  executives  from 
two  companies  in  each  of  the  30  groups  plus 
three  members-at-large,  or  63  in  all.  In  SMldl- 
tlon,  the  Coimcil  has  30  sub-councils  cover- 
ing each  of  the  industrial  groups. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  Council  could  func- 
tion effectively  If  It  were  required  to  have 
representatives  of  other  viewpoints  and  Inter- 
ests among  Its  members."  Mr.  Cross  declared. 
"I  recognize  that  there  are  other  points  of 
view  and  other  assignment  of  priorities,  and 
these  other  points  of  view  should  be  heard 
and  considered.  But  the  purpose  of  NIPCC  is 
to  get  an  expression  of  Independent  Indus- 
tries' point  of  view.  The  present  setup.  In  my 
opinion,  encourages  Council  members  to  par- 
ticipate with  candor.  .  .  .  Recognizing  that 
other  segments  of  our  society  wish  to  be 
heard  and  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  they  should  continue  to 
do  so  through  other  channels." 

Chairman  Cross  said  the  Council  should 
not  be  the  crucible  for  reaolving  or  recon- 
ciling all  Interests  and  conflicts.  "Our  advice 
to  the  President  and  views  on  these  issues 
are  spelled  out  In  plain  and  readable  English 
and  made  publicly  available  for  all  serious- 
minded  persons  to  read  and  study,"  he 
declared.  "Contrary  to  the  notion  expressed 
by  some,  ovir  advice  is  not  hidden  or  secret. 
The  reports,  which  are  the  essence  of  oxir 
advice  and  Ideas,  speak  for  themselves." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  frankness  of 
exchange  of  views  or  the  effectiveness  of 
CouncU  discussions  could  be  sustained  if  our 
meetings  had  to  be  open  to  the  public," 
Chairman  Cross  testified.  "In  fact,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  President  to  obtain  the  advice 
of  top  businessmen  on  matters  as  vital  to 
our  Nation  aa  those  with  which  this  Coun- 
cil deals  would,  In  my  Judgment,  be  serious- 
ly Impaired  if  not  destroyed  If  all  such  ad- 
vice had  to  be  proffered  in  public  meetings." 
He  later  said  that  the  same  problems  exist 
with  verbatim  transcripts. 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (Mont.)  then  asked  if 
Messrs.  Cross,  Hamilton  or  Butler  were  both- 
ered at  the  open  public  hearing  at  the 
presence  of  a  reporter  and  received  an  an- 
swer that  it  was  "no  problem".  Sen.  Met- 
calf followed  with  this  comment:  "What 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  Is  why  you  are  saying 
that  some  of  the  outstanding  industrialists 
of  America  do  not  want  to  sit  in  an  open 
and  free  discussion  in  front  of  a  reporter." 
Mr.  Cross  observed:  "There  Is  no  question  in 
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anytMdy'B  mind  that  they  have  got  to  be  very 
cautious  and  yery  carefxU  of  what  they  say 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record,"  saying  that 
the  Council  has  to  have  dlacusalons  "that 
are  open  enough  to  get  thla  result  that  we 
are  trying  to  get." 

"I  am  getting  to  think  perhaps  we  should 
have  a  lawyer  from  the  Antltriist  Section 
at  the  meetings  if  they  are  clooed,"  Sen.  Met- 
calf  observed.  He  said  he  felt  that  perhaps 
the  American  people  should  know  "that  a 
group  of  Industrialists  get  together  at  a 
covin  try  club  or  over  cocktails  or  an  ad- 
visory committee  with  a  closed  session  and 
decide  the  merits  and  the  future  of  pollution 
In  America."  Mr.  Butler  said  a  lawyer  from 
his  staff  Is  present  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  the  SuboouncU  to  guard  against 
any  poeslble  violations  of  antitrust  laws. 

"Now,  this  Is  a  closed  group,  Mr.  Cross," 
Sen.  Metcalf  said.  "Their  recommendations 
are  bound,  from  a  closed  group,  to  be  biased 
and  suspect.  At  the  very  least  there  should 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  observers  there 
to  allay  the  public's  suspicion  that  this 
closed  group  Is  sitting  there  to  continue  the 
kind  of  pollution  that  they  have  contributed 
over  the  years.  Isn't  that  true?" 

"No,  I  do  not  think  so,"  Mr.  Cross 
responded. 

Secretary  Hamilton  said  that  minutes  of 
Council  meetings  are  kept  by  a  full-time 
salaried  officer  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Sen.  Metcalf  then  switched  his  question- 
ing to  a  specific  recommendation  of  the 
Council.  He  said  that,  in  October.  1970.  the 
Detergent  Subcouncll  Issued  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  industry  and  printed  by  the 
Government  which  spoke  glowingly  of  a  new 
material,  NTA.  as  a  replacement  for  phos- 
phates In  laundry  detergents.  Sen.  Metcalf 
quoted  from  the  rei>ort  a  passage  saying 
NTA  is  safe  for  people  and  the  environment. 
However,  he  also  pointed  out  that.  In  May. 
1970,  Dr.  Samuel  Epstein.  Chief  of  the  En- 
vironmental Toxicology  Carcinogenic  Chil- 
dren's Cancer  Research  Center  told  a  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  that  the  proposed  use  of 
NTA  must  be  disallowed  until  a  wide  range  of 
problems  were  resolved.  Subsequently,  Sen. 
Metcalf  pointed  out.  In  December.  1970.  one 
month  after  the  SubcouncU  report  had 
been  issued,  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Environmental  I»rotectlon  Age.icy  recom- 
mended the  discontinuance  of  NTA.  Finally, 
in  March,  1971,  the  Detergent  Subcommit- 
tee came  In  with  another  report,  saying  the 
earlier  version  was  obsolete  and,  If  uncor- 
rected, would  be  misleading. 

"I  have  here  an  example  of  the  Industry 
promoting  a  questionable  product,  NTA,  In 
what  appears  to  be  a  Government-sponsored 
document,"  Sen.  Metcalf  declared,  saying  it 
was  on  sale  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Secretary  Hamilton  said  the  report 
was  the  view  of  the  men  who  signed  it,  not 
the  Government,  and  that  the  printed  copy 
has  a  disclaimer  to  that  effect.  He  also  said 
that  the  Commerce  Department  has  made 
no  move  to  take  the  discredited  publication 
off  the  sale  list  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Sen.  Metcalf  then  called  attention  to  fre- 
quent  references  In  the  Oct.  14,  1970,  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  to  "get  going  on  a  com- 
munlcatlons-PB  program".  He  read  a  docu- 
ment calling  for  Information  on  pollution 
cleanups,  then  observed:  "Now,  that  Is  a 
very  revealing  document  that  the  purpose 
of  the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  Is  largely  a  public  relations  activity." 
Secretary  read  from  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  and  said  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  to  both  let  Government  and  the 
public  know  what  industry  is  doing  as  well  as 
to  serve  as  a  spur  for  others  with  similar 
problems. 

Also  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
was   Jacob   Clayman   and   Sheldon   Samual, 
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rq>rcMntlng  AFLf-CIO.  Mr.  Clayman  spoke  to 
the  points  brought  out  in  Mr.  Croas'  testi- 
mony. "Tb«re  are  two  pt«eepts  that  I  think 
are  overriding,"  he  declared,  "One,  the  pub- 
He's  right  to  know,  and  It  Is  preeminent  in 
our  society.  And,  number  two,  any  institu- 
tion, any  organization,  any  committee  that 
operates  outside  of  the  sp«n  of  the  general 
public  win  never  get  credibility.  This  Is  one 
of  our  problems  in  our  society  today,  as  all 
of  us  know  the  fearful  loss  of  credibility  on 
the  part  of  government.  This  la  oa»  of  the 
easy  ways  to  achieve  that  unfortunate  re- 
solve— so  cloae  the  door  to  the  public,  leaving 
the  balance  to  their  imaginations,  which  can 
run  wild,  too." 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Stack.  State  University  of 
New  York,  College  at  Cortland,  declared; 
"An  advisory  cconmlttee  should,  it  appears, 
be  effective  yet  it  should  be  open  and  pub- 
lic. It  should  be  competent  and  expert;  yet 
it  should  be  wisely  representative.  It  should 
be  able  to  generate  Independent  thinking 
and  detached,  tough  criticism;  yet  it  should 
be  accountable  and  subject  to  the  needs  of 
Its  'mother'  agency.  It  should  be  critical  and 
independent:  yet  It  should  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  obstruct  the  work  of  a  public  agency. 
It  should  represent  legitimate  social  interest : 
yet  it  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  define 
the  public  interest  in  private  terms  or  con- 
vert public  authority  Into  private  power." 

Envisoniczntal  Protbction  Acenct. 

Washington,  DC,  June  29, 1971. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  M>.  Dingell:  In  response  to  your 
June  9  request,  we  have  searched  our  files 
to  determine  whether  pollution  abatement 
proceedings  are  pending  against  any  of  the 
companies  which  have  officials  serving  as 
members  of  the  National  Industrial  Pollution 
Control  Council. 

Using  the  Council's  most  current  member- 
ship list,  undated  to  June  8.  1971.  we  find 
that  the  companies  listed  below  fit  Into  the 
category  you  established. 

1.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

2.  Republic  Steel  Company. 

3.  Interlake  Steel  Corporation. 
4  National  Steel  Corporation. 

5.  Armco  Steel  Corporation 

6.  Weyerhaeuser  Company. 

7.  Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 
Additionally,  a  consent  Judgment  was  filed 

In  the  case  of  General  Motors  Corporation  In 
January  1971;  the  Company  agreed  to  elim- 
inate all  discharges  of  toxic  metals  and  caus- 
tics from  its  plant  at  Tarrytown,  New  York. 
This  case  is  considered  pending  until  com- 
pliance terms  and  dates  are  satisfied. 

Please  note  that  this  listing  does  not  in- 
clude cases  In  which  the  Department  of  Jxis- 
tlce  may  have  brought  action  on  Its  own 
Initiative,  as  It  has  done  under  the  Refuse 
Act.  We  are.  therefore,  taking  the  liberty  of 
forwarding  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  this 
reply  to  the  Justice  Department 

Should  you  require  additional  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Graham  McGowan. 

Director, 
Office  of  Congressional  Affairs. 

June  9.  1971. 
Hon.   WtLXXAM  D.   RucKELHAUs.   Administra- 
tor,   Environmental   Protection   Agency. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  RucKEt,SHAUs :  The  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control  Council  is  an  ad- 
visory commission  made  up  of  approximately 
sixty-five  Industrlaa  executives  from  across 
the  country.  I  would  very  much  like  to  know 
If  any  of  the  companies  who  employ  these 
gentlemen   have   pollution   abatement  pro- 
ceedings pending  against  them. 
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I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  would  give 
this  matter  your  Immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dincxix, 

Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation. 


WILLIAM  G.  QISEL— AN  INNOVATOR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  Bill  Olsel  has  been  president  of 
Bell  Aerospace  for  11  years  and  is  lead- 
ing the  search  for  new  dimensions  in 
writing  tomorrow's  aerospace  history. 
Bill  is  thinking  about  research  and  de- 
velopment for  needs  in  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  for  spectacular 
news  this  fall  or  even  earlier  concerning 
Bell  Aerospace  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  application  of  aerodynamics 
to  large,  oceangoing  vessels. 

A  recent  aerospace  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  Business  in  New  York  State  em- 
phasizes the  abilities  of  Bill  Gisel.  I  am 
delighted  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  is  included  at  this  point: 
The  Innovators 

Bell  aerospace  has  been  pioneering  in  new 
concepts  for  aircraft  ever  since  Lawrence  D. 
Bell  founded  his  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation 
In  1935.  Today.  Its  new  name  points  up 
changed  directions  and  Its  president.  Wil- 
liam G.  Glsel.  Is  leading  the  search  for  new 
dimensions  In  writing  tomorrow's  aerospikce 
history. 

Mr.  Glsel.  who  has  been  presldcit  of  the 
company  since  1960.  joined  Bell  30  years 
earlier  as  a  cashier  and  rose  through  the 
financial  side  of  the  business.  "So."  he  says. 
"I've  spent  a  greater  portion  of  my  time  In 
the  last  ten  years  In  engineering  and  market- 
ing fields — I  could  concentrate  on  those  be- 
cause I  was  familiar  with  finances." 

Engineering  knowledge  is  vital  to  Bell, 
which  invents,  develops  and  builds  systems 
and  products  In  rocket  propulsion,  aerospace 
components  and  electromechanical  and  elec- 
tromagnetic electronics  fields.  Currently  it 
has  138  separate.  Individual  programs  within 
those  three  areas. 

APOLLO    PROGRAM 

Bell  has  been  deeply  Involved  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's manned  spacecraft  program  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  satellite  programs  since  1959. 
when  its  Agena  upper  stage  rocket  engine 
performed  perfectly  In  the  first  launching  of 
a  Polar  orbiting  satellite.  Since  then,  the 
Agena  engine  has  placed  a  variety  of  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  NASA  payloads  into  orbit — 
more  than  300  for  the  Air  Force  alone. 

Mr.  Glsel  was  an  observer  at  the  launchings 
of  Apollo  moon  missions,  watching  the  per- 
formance of  his  company's  equipment  as- 
signments which  extended  from  lift-off  to 
splashdown. 

Astronauts  trained  in  the  Bell  developed 
Lunar  Landing  Training  Vehicle  and  the 
Lunar  Module  Rendezvous  Simulator.  The 
Command.  Service  and  Lunar  Modules  have 
31  Bell  designed  and  produced  zero-gravity 
propellant  and  water  tanks.  Most  critical  of 
all.  however.  Is  the  Bell  designed  and  devel- 
oped LM  ascent  engine,  which  had  to  func- 
tion properly  the  first  time,  because,  unlike 
many  of  LM's  other  subsystems,  there  Is  no 
back-up  ascent  propulsion  system.  It  did  I 
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OOMFimX  tbchnoloot 
Under  a  NASA  contract  for  computer 
Btructtiral  analyses  to  trace  and  define  the 
thermal  and  mechanical  stresses  at  some 
5.000  key  points  throughout  the  intricate 
framework  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  and  Its 
modules.  Bell  appUed  Its  expertise  In  com- 
puter applications. 

According  to  Mr.  OUwl,  "one  of  the  things 
that  moet  people  want  to  see  Is  a  spillover 
from  our  space  program  to  solve  earthbound 
problems.  And  we've  done  just  that  as  a 
result  of  our  computer  knowhow.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  VB.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  we  have  automated 
all  medical,  environmental  and  sociological 
files  for  8,600  American  Indians  of  the  San 
Zavler  and  Papago  Indian  Reservations  In 
Arizona  as  a  pilot  program.  The  system  pro- 
vides physicians,  public  health  nurses  and 
environmental  specialists  with  a  single  data 
base  that  is  current,  complete  and  immedi- 
ately accessible  regardless  of  the  location  at 
which  the  patient  la  being  treated. 

"I  believe  this  la  an  Important  break- 
through which  will  ultimately  bring  better 
health  to  everyone  in  the  nation,  and  It  Is 
typical  of  the  Innovative  thinking  we  have 
here  at  Bell." 

Many  of  Bell's  engineering  staff  of  about 
1,000  have  M.8.  or  PhDs,  usually  In  aeronauti- 
cal engineering.  "We  look  for  specialists,  with 
growth  potential,  to  handle  the  inter-dlscl- 
pUnary  types  of  Innovative  projects  we  are 
constantly  developing  here,"  Mr.  OLsel  notee. 
"Our  fine  New  York  State  universities — 
Columbia.  NYU,  RPI,  Cornell  and  the  SUte 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  which  Is 
becoming  a  fine  scientific  Institution  and 
we  are  working  very  closely  with  them — pro- 
vide much  of  our  englnMrlng  talent. 

"We  usually  make  our  judgments  on  proj- 
ects as  a  team  declaon.  I  get  complete  brief- 
ings In  all  engineering  areas  and  query  ad- 
vanced research  so  I  can  evaluate  It  for 
merit." 

Ciirrently.  Bell  la  engaged  In  research  and 
development  in  the  fields  of  Its  expertise 
for  needs  a  decade  henoe.  For  example.  It  Is 
participating  in  an  experiment  designed  to 
determine  th<>  technical  and  operational 
feasibility  of  developing  an  air  traffic  control 
system  employing  a  sateUlte  relay.  The  ex- 
periment Is  being  aimed  at  achieving  the  Im- 
proved air-to-ground  and  groimd-to-alr 
communications  that  will  be  required  simul- 
taneously to  monitor  and  control  the  260 
aircraft  that  are  expected  to  be  croaslng  the 
North  AUantlc  at  peak  load  periods  in  the 
IMOs. 

In  materials  research,  the  company  has  de- 
signed a  test  apparatus  for  evaluating  the 
^l^T^^gifg  erosive  effects  of  impinging  rain, 
sand  and  Ice  particles  upon  materials  at 
speeds  up  to  Mach  3.  Such  Information  Is 
vital  to  the  development  of  today's  hlgh- 
q>eed  military  and  conunerclal  aircraft  and 
tomorrow's  supersonic  jets. 

AXB  ctrsinoN  vxhiclss 

But  one  of  the  projects  nearest  and  dearest 
to  Bill  Olsel's  heart  la  Bell's  air  cushion  and 
surface  effect  vehicle  developments. 

"There  ts  no  Umlt  to  the  applications  of 
the  air  cushion  concept,"  he  says  enthusias- 
tically. "We  can  have  air  cushion  landing 
gear  on  planes,  and  make  airports,  as  we  know 
them  today,  obsolete.  Since  they  are  am- 
phibious, the  plane  could  land  anywhere 
there's  a  relatively  flat  surface. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  most  promising  develop- 
ments in  surface  transportation.  ACVs  have 
been  demonstrated  In  San  Francisco,  where 
in  one  year  nearly  14,000  people  were  whisked 
in  direct  routes  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  Air- 
ports and  downtown  San  Pranclaco.  And,  of 
course,  the  British  are  using  a  177-ton  ACV 
to  ferry  oars  and  passengers  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel. 

"ThU  development  la  a  classic  example  of 
ths  adaptation  of  a  military  development  to 
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solve  civilian  problems,"  he  adds,  pointing 
out  that  "Bell's  ACV  Voyageur,  being  built 
in  Canada,  meets  the  demand  for  effective, 
economical  transportation — particularly  in 
the  Arctic  and  other  not  easily  accessible 
areas  of  the  world." 

The  36-ton  payload  of  Voyageur  is  equal 
to  that  of  most  transport  airplanes  now  In 
regular  supply  operations  In  the  Arctic — but 
lacking  the  dependency  on  weather  that 
limits  flight.  Because  they  ride  on  a  cushion 
of  air  above  the  surface,  ACVs  take  Ice,  snow, 
water  and  the  tundra  In  their  stride.  "Fur- 
thermore," Mr.  Olsel  notes,  "the  environ- 
mentalists will  be  happy  to  know  that  testa 
show  that  the  low  cushion  preesure  will  not 
affect  the  ecology  of  the  tundra  country." 

Bell  Is  ctirrently  building  for  the  U.S. 
Navy,  Maritime  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  100-ton  Surface  Effect 
Ship  (not  amphibious)  which  will  be  capable 
of  speeds  of  80  knots  or  more.  A  prototype 
of  possible  ocean  going  vessels,  the  craft 
rides  on  a  drag-reducing  cushion  of  air 
contained  by  two  side  hulls  and  flexible 
bow  and  stem  seals. 

OTHXK    ACTXVrrtBS 

The  old  adage  of  "let  a  busy  man  do  It 
and  It  will  get  done"  certainly  applies  to  Bill 
Olsel.  In  addition  to  the  far  flui^  responsi- 
bilities of  his  leadership  of  Bell  Aerospace, 
he  fliids  time  for  an  amafilng  variety  of  civic 
assignments. 

He  Is  vice  chairman,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  the  Niagara  Frontier 
Transportation  Authority,  which  Is  actively 
planning  for  transportation  growth  in  Erie 
and  Niagara  counties.  After  the  problems 
involved  In  assuring  the  moon  walkers  a  safe 
return  to  their  mother  ship,  the  charting  of 
new  bus  terminals,  airports,  roads  and  pub- 
Ue  transportation  must  seem  relatively  easy 
to  implement. 

Mr.  Olsel  ts  also  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Advisory  CotincU  for  the  Advancement 
of  Industrial  Research  and  Development,  a 
group  of  leaders  In  science-oriented  In- 
dustries and  universities,  who  meet  to  survey 
needs  of  Industry,  the  capacity  of  the  aca- 
demic world  to  All  them,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  new  or  enlarged  programs. 
"This  work  Is  extremely  Important,"  he  says, 
"to  assure  the  continued  excellence  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  scientific  education  in  our 
SUte." 

Other  science-oriented  aflUiatlons  Include 
membership  In  the  Air  Force  Association, 
Navy  League  of  the  U.S.,  National  Space  Club, 
the  National  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame,  National 
Defense  Transportation  Assn.,  and  on  the 
Niagara  University  Council.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  the  Western  New  York  Nuclear 
Research  Center. 

But  the  outside  activity  that  he  enjoys 
most  Is  his  work  as  director  of  the  Marine 
Midland  Bank-Western  and  trustee  of  the 
Western  New  York  Savings  Bank.  "Perhaps 
It's  because  of  my  financial  background,  but 
these  responsibilities  give  me  great  satisfac- 
tion. Through  them  I  become  more  involved 
with  affairs  In  my  own  local  community  with 
the  concomitant  possibility  of  Influencing 
events  for  the  better." 

THE  rUTURE 

Mr.  Olsel  Is  guardedly  optimistic  about  the 
near  future  but  completely  so  for  the  long 
haul. 

"As  I  see  it.  for  the  next  two  or  three  years 
there  will  be  a  plateau  In  the  aerospace  bvisl- 
ness — and  In  the  general  economy  as  a 
whole — until  we  make  the  adjustment  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  Actual  growth  of  the 
coxmtry  will  continue,  but  at  a  very  limited 
rate.  After  all,  no  period  In  the  history  of 
man  has  been  as  exciting  as  the  technologi- 
cally dynamic  last  36  yean. 

"After  this  short  hiatus,  I  believe  that  we 
will  move  forward  at  an  even  greatM'  pace, 
spurred  on  by  the  expanding  technology 
resulting  from  the  space  program  and  other 
research  and  development  funded  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  NASA  and  other  gov- 
ernment agenclee.  My  guess  Is  that  the  ef- 
fects of  this  redirection  by  the  government 
to  science  and  technology  In  the  aaroepaoe 
industry,  and  In  the  fields  of  environment 
and  oceanogr^hy,  will  prove  as  rewarding 
and  beneficial  to  mankind  In  the  next  decade 
as  was  NeU  Armstrong's  'one  gkant  step'  In 
ours." 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  STRIKERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAHVES 

Thunday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly our  programs  of  public  assistance 
in  this  country  are  being  used  by  strik- 
ing workers  to  ease  the  economic  pinch 
in  which  they  often  find  themselves  dur- 
ing a  labor  dispute. 

Liberalization  of  wdfare  eligibility 
rules  and  expansion  of  the  food  artamp 
progrsim  have  made  these  prosrams  both 
more  attractive  and  more  available  to 
employees  looking  for  wajra  to  make  It 
easier  to  endure  a  strike. 

Labor  contends  that  they  have  a  right 
to  such  benefits  as  taxpayers  and  that 
they  are  nec&saij  to  offset  other  bar- 
gaining advantages  enjoyed  by  manage- 
ment. 

Management,  on  the  other  hand, 
counters  that  the  benefits  provide  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  labor,  reducing  the 
incentives  to  negotiate,  and  encourag- 
ing longer  strikes  and  higher  settlements. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
availability  of  public  assistance  to  strik- 
ers does  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
labor-management  bargaining  process 
during  a  strike,  and  this  plus  the  growing 
cost  of  this  practice  to  the  taxpayer  Is 
bringing  into  focus  some  very  basic  pol- 
icy questions  with  which  Congress, 
sooner  or  later.  Is  going  to  have  to  deal. 

Last  month  when  we  considered  the 
agricultural-environmental  appropria- 
tion bill  I  offered  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit strikers  from  receiving  food  stamps. 
Although  my  proposal  was  not  adopted  at 
that  time,  we  are  still  going  to  have  to 
meet  heiul  on  this  whole  larger  issue  of 
pubUc  assistance  to  strikers  somewhere 
farther  down  the  road. 

The  front  page  of  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  carries  an  article  entitled 
"Strikers  on  Welfare"  which  provides  a 
concise  analysis  of  the  present  sltuatioo. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 
Stsikkbs  on  Wki,f*ix:  Puslic  Aid  Dttbing 
Wazjcottts  Evokes  CsmciBii 
(By  Jakes  P.  Oaknon) 

Pn  issusoH. — One  man  who  Is  rsally 
worried  about  the  tbrsat  of  a  steel  walkout 
Aug.  1  Is  Bdward  HJEalberer.  "I  just  hate 
to  think  of  It,"^  says.  "It  makes  me  pray 
tor  a  miracle  of(no  strike." 

Mr.  Kalbere^lsnt  a  steelworker,  a  steel 
exelE»tlve  cM^mlU  customer.  He  Is  tibe  man 
In  ctaasg*  of  pubUc-w^are  programs  In 
AUegtaany  County,  which  tmonrnpssass  this 
steel-maklng  center.  And  he  is  wacrlad  that 
his  uiMlsrstafl^sd.  tightly  budgeted  county 
welfare  agency  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
strlkscs  sptdying  for  food  stamps,  public 
asstatsnce  and  otber  benafiu  if  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  Amerlea  calls  a  stssl- 
Industry  walkout  next  month. 
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To  pr»pM'«  tor  th«  poaslUe  delugs,  tbe 
■CVQcjr  u  ooQBldarlng  •ettlag  up  tcnoponry 
welfan  oOoee  nev  tb«  mllla  or  Mttlng  up 
■hop  In  Um  ■teelworkOTB'  union  ball*.  It  mti- 
m»t«a  tb»t  at  leaat  aso  eartra  ataSers  would 
be  needwl  to  pcoc—  aid  claim*  from  many 
of  tbe  approzlmat«ly  69,000  atcelworkcr*  in 
tbe  oounty.  But,  beoatue  ot  a  budget  bind, 
th«  agency  baa  little  hope  at  adding  ao  much 
manpower.  It  baa  been  sending  representa- 
tlvea  to  USW  local  union  meetings  to  explain 
ellglbUlty  rule*  and  benefit*  <a  publlc-ald 
program*,  hoping  that  the  union  officials 
may  do  Bome  ooreenlng  of  members  to  ease 
the  threatened  paperwork  Jam. 

The  problems  of  the  Allegheny  County 
welfare  agency  are  cxily  one  symptom  of  a 
major  developiaent  that  ha*  important  Im- 
plication* both  for  welfare  programs  and 
for  labor  bargaining  generally. 

WnTABX:    AM    Am   to    UKION    BABOAINXaS 

Without  attracting  much  attention  until 
recently.  American  laibor  unlooa  have  de- 
veloped an  Increasingly  successful  technique 
of  \islng  the  nation's  growing  publlc-ald  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  economic  pinch  on  strik- 
ing members.  Only  now  are  big  employers 
fully  realizing,  with  alarm,  that  a*  a  result 
they  face  a  stronger  foe  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Financially,  strapped  state  govem- 
menta  are  finding  more  of  a  different  type 
of  welfare  client  at  their  public-aid  offices: 
the  factory  hand  who  is  generally  stereo- 
typed ae  antlwelfare  but  who  may  be  chang- 
ing his  attitudes  m  welfare  eases  the  woes 
of  the  walkout. 

A  oonslderable  controversy  is  brewing  over 
this  trend.  Big  employers  hit  hard  by  recent 
strikes,  such  as  General  Electric  and  Gen- 
eral Motors,  are  stepping  up  public  attacks 
on  welfare  for  strikers.  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  been  considering  Its  merits.  The 
debate,  both  stdee  agree,  is  likely  to  persist 
a  long  time.  "This  may  be  the  new  industrtal- 
relatlona  Issue  of  the  1970's,"  one  GE  man- 
agement man  believes. 

Although  the  big  controversy  la  new,  the 
aotual  practice  isn't.  For  years  striking 
workers  have  resorted  to  publlc-ald  programs 
during  long  walkouts.  But  both  management 
and  labor  officials  agree  that  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  welfare-eligibility  rules,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  programs  such  as  food  stamps, 
and  especially  the  unions'  growing  sophisti- 
cation in  taking  advantage  of  such  aid  have 
made  welfare  for  strikers  much  more  signifi- 
cant in  labor-management  struggles. 

A  few  samples  Illustrate  this  increasingly 
Important  role. 

THK   GC   AND    GM    STRIKES 

In  the  101 -day  national  walkout  by  a  coali- 
tion of  unions  against  GE  in  1969-1970. 
strikers  collected  an  estlniAted  $30  million  of 
publicly  financed  aid.  ranging  from  food 
stamps  to  welfare  checks  to  unemployment 
compensation,  according  to  one  APL-CIO 
official.  In  Massachusetts,  more  than  5,000  of 
the  20,000  OE  strikers  went  on  welfare,  col- 
lecting more  than  #2.3  million. 

James  Compton,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  International  XTnion  of  Electrical 
Workers,  aays  there  is  "no  question"  that 
public  aid  "played  a  very  major  role"  in  the 
strike  against  GE.  He  credits  the  APL-CIOs 
community-services  department  with  a  "tre- 
mendous effort"  to  tap  all  available  public 
benefits.  The  public  benefits,  in  fact,  dwarfed 
the  unions'  strike  funds:  the  930  million  in 
public  aid  was  10  times  larger  than  the  spe- 
cial fund  the  AFL-CIO  collected  for  the 
union  coalition. 

In  last  year's  10- week  walkout  at  OM  by 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  strikers  col- 
lected 112  mUlion  to  tl4  million  of  federally 
fiDAnced  food  stamps  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  esti- 
mates. In  Michigan,  according  to  state  sta- 
tistics, 76.000  of  the  300,000  OM  strikers  there 
were  certified  eligible  for  food  stamps:  26,600 
received  welfare  under  either  the  program  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  or  general -assist- 
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ance  plans.  The  dependent-children  pay- 
ments totaled  M.3  million  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1970. 

THK   WXSTINCHOUSa   STUKX 

In  a  five-month  strike  by  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers  Union  against  WeaClnghouse 
Electric  Corp.'s  big  plant  at  Lester,  Pa.,  the 
welfare  caseload  in  surrounding  Delaware 
County  ballooned.  When  the  walkout  by 
5,700  workers  started  last  August,  the  oounty 
had  367  persons  in  one  category  of  de- 
pendent-children relief  for  families  headed 
by  males:  that  more  than  doubled,  to  779 
persons,  by  January,  when  the  strike  was  in 
its  last  month.  The  relief  rolls  dropped  back 
sharply  after  the  strike  ended  Jan.  26. 

These  and  similar  cases  are  the  subject  of 
the  first  comprehensive  research  study  of  the 
subject,  currently  being  conducted  by  Her- 
bert H.  Northrup,  director  of  the  industrial- 
research  unit  at  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Conunerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Northrup,  an  authority  on 
labor  matters,  believes  that  the  use  of  public 
aid  in  strikes  is  "a  major  problem." 

"We  feel  this  Is  becoming  a  significant  wel- 
fare co6t  and  is  having  an  Impact  on  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  making  strikes  long»  tuid 
seMlements  higher."  Mr.  Northrup  says. 
"From  a  public-policy  point  of  view,  we 
havent  really  thought  through  the  question 
of  whother  we  can  live  with  a  system  where 
strikes  don't  hurt  one  party  seriously.  I  don't 
want  anybody  to  starve,  but  I  Itnow  collective 
bargaining  cant  work  unless  a  strike  hurts 
both  sides." 

Major  employers  are  becoming  more  vocal 
In  opposing  aid  to  strikers,  pcutlcularly  since 
some  of  the  biggest  companies  h*ve  been  hit 
by  long,  costly  walkouts. 

Such  aid  "tends  to  encourage  and  prolong 
strike*,"  charges  George  B.  Morris  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  labor  relations  for  GM.  In  a  recent 
speech  in  New  York,  Mr.  Morris  said:  "Per- 
mitting the  trend  toward  public  assistance  to 
strikers  to  continue  is  one  of  the  surest  ways 
I  know  to  destroy  collective  bargaining. 
Strikes  serve  the  function  in  collective  bar- 
gaining of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
management  and  the  union  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment. In  order  to  do  this,  strikes  must  pinch 
both  sidee." 

Virgil  B.  Day,  a  GE  vice  president,  charges 
that  public  aid  in  walkouts  means  "that  the 
government  Is  subsidizing  strikes  "  He  adds, 
"This  doesn't  help  the  anti-inflation  game 
plan,  and  it  can't  be  offset  by  (governn*ental) 
exhortations  to  negotiate  lower  set-tlements" 

THE  nNION  VIEWPOINT 

Labor  leaders  don't  deny  that  welfare  bene- 
fits make  sxirvlvlng  a  strike  easier.  But  they 
contend  that  as  taxpayers,  union  naembers  on 
strike  are  as  entitled  to  public  aid  as  other 
needy  people  and  that  life  isn't  easy  for  strik- 
ers, just  because  food  staiiH>s  or  welfare 
checks  are  available. 

Criticism  of  aid  to  strikers  is  "part  and  par- 
cel oif  a  general  attack  on  the  wtifare  system 
and  on  labor  unions  generally,  contends  Leo 
Perils,  director  of  the  AFL-CIOs  department 
of  oommunity  servlcee.  Mr.  Perils  has  master- 
minded labor's  efforts  to  tap  public  programs. 
Of  late,  he  has  been  cranking  up  his  defenses 
Late  lasrt  year,  during  the  GM  strike,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  affiliated  unions  giving  labor  leaders 
suggested  ammunition  to  "answer  these 
attacks." 

Some  samples :  "Taxpayers'  dollars  are  tised 
to  feed  hungry  people  In  other  countries. 
.  Tax  dollars  feed  criminals  In  prison.  .  .  . 
Tax  dollan  provide  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  medical  care  for  enemy  prisoners  of  war. 
Are  fellow  Americans  engaged  in  industrial 
warfare  entitled  to  leas?" 

Mr.  Perils  argues  that  the  only  criterion  for 
aid  should  be  need,  whether  caused  by  "an 
aot  of  God.  an  aot  of  nature,  an  act  of  man- 
agement or  an  aot  of  labor."  Strikers 
shouldn't  receive  public-aid  benefits  If  they 
don't  meet  the  eligibility  requirement*,  he 
says,    but   If   they   qualify,   they   shouldn't 
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be  dlacrimin«ted  agalnait  beoause  they  are 
on  strike. 

Kren  with  public  help,  "everybody  suffers 
in  strike*,"  aasert*  James  J.  Matlea,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  United  Electrical  Workers. 
"It's  ridiculous  to  say  they  are  on  easy  street" 
if  striken  are  receiving  food  stamps  or  wel- 
fare checks,  he  says.  The  Idled  worker  "just 
piles  up  a  tremendous  debt  that  he  has  to 
pay  back  when  he  returns  to  work,"  he  add*. 

COMMUNITT   SSXVICI    aZFKXaXirTATTVIS 

Partially  to  aid  strikers,  the  AFL-CIO  has 
developed  a  nationwide  network  of  180  full- 
time  "community  service  representatives"  in 
140  areas.  Ttxesit  union  men  are  designated 
by  the  AFL-CIO  but  are  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  local  United  Fund  or  Community 
Chest — organizations  in  which  labor  has  con- 
siderable clout  because  of  its  large  contribu- 
tions. These  180  specialists  perform  a  co- 
ordinating role  in  any  strike  by  an  AFlr-CIO 
union,  helping  the  local  Involved  to  inform 
strikers  about  publlc-ald  programs.  They 
also  perform  many  other  jobs  that  aren't 
related  to  strikes,  such  as  helping  recruit 
union  members  for  United  Fund  drives. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  geared  up  Its  strike- 
assistance  mechanism  to  swing  into  action  in 
case  there  Is  a  walkout  today  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  against 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

Individual  unions  also  have  their  own 
strike-aasistance  setups.  To  prepare  for  the 
possible  steel  strike,  for  instance,  the  Steel- 
workers  Union  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
conferences  around  the  country  for  local 
union  officers.  These  officers  are  told  of 
publlc-ald  programs,  eligibility  rules  and  ap- 
plication procedures. 

CONOBESS,    COURTS    STXTDY    ISStHS 

The  debate  over  puMtc  aid  to  strikers  is 
being  echoed  In  Congress  and  the  courts  as 
legislators  and  jurists  consider  the  issue. 

States  vary  considerably  in  the  availability 
of  publlc-ald  beneflte  In  walkouts.  Only  two 
states.  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  permit 
strikers  to  collect  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  both  have  a  waiting  period  of  seven 
weeks  before  a  striker  can  start  collecting. 

Most  states  permit  strikers  to  go  on  welfare 
If  they  meet  the  normal  eligibility  criteria. 
GE  says  It  found  In  its  long  strike  that  of  the 
33  states  in  which  It  operates,  only  Texas, 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin  "showed  any  disposi- 
tion to  bar  strikers  from  collecting  state  wel- 
fare aid." 

Under  federal  guidelines,  food  stamps, 
which  permit  needy  families  to  greatly  ex- 
pand their  grocery-buying  power,  can't  be 
denied  strikers  who  meet  noriAal  Income 
gtudellnes,  for  Instance,  a  striker's  family  of 
four  with  no  more  than  H.500  in  savings  and 
less  than  $30  in  current  monthly  Income 
could  obtain  free  a  monthly  allotment  of 
$108  of  food  stamps:  if  the  family  had  $100 
monthly  Income  coming  from,  say.  a  working 
wife,  then  the  $108  in  stamps  would  cost  $25. 

Congressional  opponents  of  giving  food 
stamps  to  strikers  have  made  several  close 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ban  the  prac- 
tice. Such  an  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the  House  last  December,  and  only  last 
month  an  attempt  to  tack  a  no-stamps-for- 
strlkers  clause  onto  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's appropriations  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal   year  was  defeated.  226-172. 

KET  COUar  CASE 

In  a  key  legal  case,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently declined  to  review  a  lower  court's  rul- 
ing permitting  strikers  to  receive  welfare 
benefits.  International  Telephone  tt  Tele- 
graph Corp.  had  challenged  the  right  of 
Massachusetts  to  pay  welfare  benefits  to  ITT 
strikers.  But  the  battle  Isn't  over,  ITT  is 
asking  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rehearing. 
Silgniflcantly.  a  number  of  states  are  join- 
ing ITT  in  asking  the  court  to  reconsider. 
Iowa  has  filed  a  frlend-of-the-court  brief 
supporting  ITT  and  has  been  followed  by  at 
least    10    other    states — Alabama.    Arlsona, 
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Arkansas,  Horida,  Maine,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia  and  Wyoming,  ac- 
cording to  Loma  L.  WlUlams,  special  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  Iowa. 

Michigan  is  among  the  states  that  can  at- 
test to  the  high  welfare  costs  of  a  big.  con- 
centrated strike.  Gerald  Miller,  a  budget  aide 
to  the  governor,  says  the  UAW  strike  against 
OM  co«t  the  state  about  $26  million  in  added 
public-aid  expenses,  including  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  besides  costing  another 
$100  million  in  collection  of  Income,  sales 
and  corporate  taxes.  The  $26  million  covers 
benefits  not  only  to  strikers  but  also  to  those 
laid  off  because  of  the  strike's  Impact  on 
other  employers. 

AlX  WORKXSS  ANTTWELrABZ?  NOT  WHZN 

Thtt'hi  on  It 

Workers'  attitudes  toward  welfare  may  be 
changing  as  unions  increasingly  tap  public 
aid  in  strikes,  many  observers  believe. 

"Once  the  worker  crosses  the  threshold 
into  the  welfare  office,"  his  feelings  tend  to 
change,  says  Herbert  R.  Northrup,  who  is 
conducting  a  major  study  of  the  subject. 
"Once  on  welfare,  you  lose  your  aversion  to 
it."  he  says.  "This  means  that  many  people 
who  previously  felt  that  welfare  was  demean- 
ing now  feel  that  it  is  their  right." 

Others  agree  that  the  stereotyped  antlwel- 
fare views  attributed  to  workers  may  be  in- 
correct. Leo  Perils,  an  APL-CIO  official,  says 
that  years  ago  "one  of  the  toughest  jobs 
was  to  convince  our  i>eople  that  it  was  not 
a  shameful  thing"  to  accept  welfare  when 
on  strike.  "Now  there  is  less  reluctance. 
There  is  no  longer  the  shame,"  Mr.  Perils 
observes. 

Welfare  officials  say  that  striking  workers 
increasingly  adopt  the  attitude  that  they 
are  entitled  to  their  "share"  of  publlc-ald 
programs  because  their  taxes  support  the 
welfare  system. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  TAXES  OR  TELL  'EM 
ITS  REFORM  AND  SOCK  IT  TO 
•EM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  see  in  the  July  14  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  that  the 
administration,  under  the  audacious 
guise  of  "tax  reform,"  may  be  preparing 
to  sock  it  to  the  American  taxpayer 
again. 

I  say  again  because  the  administra- 
tion's an ti -recession  and  anti -inflation 
policies  have  been  such  a  disaster  that 
the  taxpayer  has  experienced  little  relief. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  thing  the  admin- 
istration policies  have  achieved  is  a  ruin- 
ous unemployment  rate  and  continua- 
tion of  a  usurious  erosion  of  taxpayer 
purchasing  power. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  Is  aitltled 
"Campaign  Issue?  Nixon  Starts  Wheels 
on  Tax  Reform"  by  Mr.  Philip  W.  Mc- 
Kinsey.  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

NixoN  Stahts  Wheels  on  Tax  Refohii 
(By  PhUlp  W  McKlnsey) 

Washington. — The  Nlxon  administration 
Is  pointing  toward  another  attempt  at  broad 
reform  of  the  U.S.  tax  structure — possibly 
as  one  of  the  major  administration  legisla- 
tive thrusts  in  campaign  year  1972. 
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No  decisions  have  been  made  yet,  and  In 
fact  the  effort  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages. 
But  tax  revision  was  one  of  the  assignments 
that  President  Nlxon  quietly  gave  to  his  Dem- 
ocratic Treasury  Secretary,  former  Texas  Gov. 
John  B.  Connally. 

Even  though  Mr.  Connally  Is  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  other  assignments 
for  the  White  House — ranging  from  trying 
to  lobby  the  Lockheed  loan  guarantee 
through  Congress  to  selling  overall  adminis- 
tration economic  policies  to  the  American 
people — he  already  has  begun  gearing  up 
Treasury  to  devise  an  extensive  tax-reform 
package. 

As  a  starter,  Mr.  Connally  is  trying  to  re- 
shape the  structure  of  the  Treasury's  tax 
division.  He  wants  to  create  an  additional 
assistant  secretaryship,  and  he  plans  to  give 
the  job  to  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  John  S. 
Nolan,  who  had  been  in  contention  for  the 
poet  of  commissioner  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

nnX-TIMX   PLAN 

Under  Mr.  Connally's  blueprint,  Mr.  Nolan 
would  take  over  day-to-day  administrative 
command  of  Treasury's  tax  division.  Then 
the  current  assistant  secretary  for  tax  policy, 
Edwin  S.  Cohen,  would  be  able  to  function 
as  a  high-level  special  assistant  to  the  secre- 
tary, devoting  all  his  time  to  the  problems 
of  tax  reform.  Mr.  Connally  Is  high  on  Mr. 
Cohen:  he  considers  him  as  Imaginative  a 
man  In  the  field  of  tax  policy  as  it  is  possible 
to  find  In  the  country. 

Nothing  is  being  ruled  out  for  now.  but 
some  proposals  clearly  seem  more  equal  than 
others.  For  example,  the  idea  of  a  "value 
added"  tax — a  tax  paid  on  a  product  at  each 
stage  of  the  production  process,  according 
to  the  value  added  at  that  stage — will  be 
pushed  strongly. 

Such  a  tax  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  give  U.S.  exporters  the  same  kind  of  tax 
breaks  that  European  Common  Market  ex- 
porters have  now:  and  it  would  enable  the 
U.S.  to  levy  on  imports  the  same  kind  of 
•border  taxes"  that  U.S.  goods  face  in  Europe. 

Labor  has  opposed  a  value-added  tax  as  a 
national  sales  tax.  and  there  has  been  opposi- 
tion to  it  even  within  the  Treasury.  But  Mr. 
Cohen  has  been  among  its  strongest  ad- 
herents. 

Other  ideas  that  will  get  serious  attention 
are  proposals  for  tax  credits  or  other  Incen- 
tives to  efise  exporters'  tax  loads  and  to  spur 
commercial  research  and  development.  The 
administration  Is  looking  hard  for  ways  to 
.strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in  world  trade 
and  to  Increase  the  productivity  of  U.S. 
industry. 

No  proposal  for  Increased  taxes  on  the  oil 
and  gas  or  other  mineral  extractive  Indus- 
tries Is  likely  to  emerge  from  Mr.  Cormally's 
Treasury,  however.  Mr.  Connally  has  stated 
flatly  that  he  believes  the  oil  Industry  was 
hit  h&rd  enough  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969. 

Chances  for  enactment  of  a  startling  tax 
overhaul  would  be  slim  In  a  presidential 
campaign  year,  of  course,  even  if  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  clear  Its 
crowded  docket  and  get  to  It  early  In  the 
1972  session.  But  Mr.  Nlxon  came  Into  office 
determined  to  propose  a  major  tax  reform, 
and  officials  made  clear  that  they  did  not 
consider  that  the  1969  act  filled  that  bill.  He 
would  like  at  least  to  get  a  proposal  on  his 
record  before  he  faces  the  voters. 

COLLECTION -agency    BILL 

Mr.  Connally  has  said  that  the  President 
"would  desperately  like  to  simplify  the  tax 
structure  of  this  nation." 

One  tax  simplification — at  least  affecting 
state  and  local  taxes — may  fall  into  his  lap. 
Rep  Al  UUman  (D)  of  Oregon  plans  to  lay 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  week  a  bill  to  set  Washington  up 
as  tax  collector  for  state  and  local  govern- 
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ment*  and  give  taxpayers  a  credit  of  up  to 
5  percent  of  their  federal  income  tax. 

Mr.  1711  man's  bill,  which  the  committee 
will  take  up  in  it*  discussion  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
general  revenue-sharing  proposal,  would  per- 
mit states  and  cities  to  Impose  their  own 
income  taxes,  and  would  add  a  line  to  fedwal 
tax  returns  to  accommodate  them.  This 
would  eliminate  states'  needs  for  their  own 
collection  and  enforcement  agencies,  would 
ease  taxpayers'  paper  work,  and  in  the  b€tf- 
gain  would  base  state  taxes  on  the  more 
progreaslve  federal  income-t«ix  scale.  And  the 
tax-credit  feature  would  make  state  imposi- 
tion of  income  taxes  relatively  painless 
politically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  the  administra- 
tion Is  about  to  engage  In  another  game 
of  Nixonomics  with  the  now  traditional 
Madison  Avenue-White  House  packaging 
which,  when  all  the  frosting  Is  off  the 
cake,  leaves  us  not  a  tasty  pastry,  but  a 
mouthful  of  mud. 

To  most  Americans  and  to  the  party 
not  currently  occupying  the  White 
House,  tax  reform  means  closing  the 
loopholes  which  favor  the  privileged  and 
giving  the  long-suffering,  wage-earning, 
payroLI-taxed  consumer  a  break. 

But  when  this  administration  speaks 
of  tax  reform,  it  will  do  so.  apparently, 
in  its  own  brand  of  "newspeak;  This  is 
what  we  say.  You  figure  out  what  we 
really  mean." 

The  so-called  value-added  tax  is  just 
another  way  of  soaking  the  middle  and 
lower  income  people  to  take  somebody- 
else  off  the  hook.  If  Federal  funds  are 
needed  to  help  our  exporters,  and  we 
all  agree  they  need  help,  then  why  not 
just  ask  for  a  direct  appropriation  and 
an  increase  in  tax  rate?  Be  done  with 
it.  At  least  this  way  the  taxpayer  will 
know  exactly  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
him  and  for  what  the  money  will  be 
used. 

There  is  a  far  better  way  to  increase 
Federal  revenues  and  give  just  about 
everybody  a  break.  That  is  by  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  taxes  and  rein- 
statement of  the  investment  tax  credit. 
This  approach  has  proved  it  can  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  increase  Federal 
revenues.  It  need  not  be  inflationary  as 
it  was  not  in  the  1960's  when  we  mis- 
takenly accepted  the  proposition  that 
we  could  have  both  guns  and  butter. 

The  administration  may  think  it  can 
fool  the  Congress  and  the  people  with 
its  Nixonomics  doubletalk.  So  be  it.  Let 
them  propose  their  tax-raising  "tax  re- 
form." It  will  make  a  delightful  matter 
for  public  discussion  during  the  latter 
part  of  1972. 


APPROVING     THE     GOVERNMENT'S 
NEW    YORK   TIMES   POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
much  governmental  criticism  abroad,  the 
following  article  from  the  British  Press 
approving  the  Government's  New  York 
Times'  policy  should  be  welcomed : 


48-059  O  -  11  ■  pt.  19  -  »U 
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Ol  Vmrn  TO  THB  SAtrnmol 
Our  be«rtl«aC  oongr»tul«tloDs  to  tlM  US 
OoTcmment  on  Ita  iwllt  wltbdrmwkl  of 
th«  Nev  York  Time*  frotn  Vl«tn*m,  thu» 
kcUerl&c  what  Rlehanl  U.  Nixon  mw  m 
his  KT«at«st  Tlctory  of  the  w«r  so  far.  Ha 
tcrid  k  preoB  conference  of  bla  wife  and 
In-lAwa:  "I  decided  tbAt  It  wu  dAa«eroua 
and  wlctod  for  the  New  Tork  Timet  to  In- 
volve Itaelf  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  poking  its  nose  In  where  It  was  not 
wanted,  causing  Irreparable  damage  on  an 
unprecedented  scale,  threatening  the  Uvea  of 
Innocent  poUUeians  and  their  families,  and 
committing  actual  erlmas.  yea,  crimes  In  the 
name  of  freedom."  Asked  by  his  wlfe'a  cousin 
whether  he  was  considering  pulling  furtlter 
newspapers  out  of  8^  Asia,  the  President 
replied  that  be  hoped  to  have  Time  and  News- 
week out  within  the  next  few  months,  and 
the  remainder  ot  editorial  comment  home 
by  Chrlstmaa.  "I  know  I  have  the  whole 
nation  behind  me  In  this,"  be  aald.  "It's  what 
they  want  In  their  heart  of  hearts.  If  they 
weren't  a  silent  majority,  they'd  tell  me  so 
tbemMlves." 


TEXAS  SENATE  HONORS 
LOUISE  MASSEY 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRBSSNTA1TVS8 

Thuraday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  one 
of  my  ooDJBtituentB,  Mrs.  Joe  Masaey,  of 

Monahana,  Tex.,  was  honored  by  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  as 
the  Outstanding  Clubwoman  of  Texas. 
This  Is  but  one  of  many  honors  that  have 
come  to  Louise  Massey  because  of  her 
outstanding  service  to  her  community, 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  Nation. 

Her  work  has  been  pcuHcuIarly  out- 
standing because  of  two  convlctlcHis  that 
are  a  part  of  her  being.  One  is  a  belief 
that  the  senior  citisens  of  our  Nation 
constitute  an  asset  in  wisdom  and  ability 
to  serve  that  should  be  cherished  and 
cultivated.  The  other  is  the  conviction 
that  residents  of  the  smaller  commu- 
nities of  America  can  work  together  to 
make  each  of  them  better  places  to  live, 
and  thereby  curb  the  march  to  the  cities, 
which  Is  constituting  one  of  our  major 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Texas  State  Senate 
has  recognlMd  Louise  Massey's  great 
contributions  with  a  resolution  adopted 
on  May  27.  1971.  I  enter  this  resolution 
In  the  Rkcou  as  an  example  of  one 
woman's  outstanding  dedication  to  prin- 
ciples that  have  made  our  Nation  great: 

Sbmatx  RBaoLUTXON  No.  1393 
WhenoB.  The  State  of  Texas  has  produced 
many  outstanding  women  In  Its  long  and 
eventful  history;  a  name  which  must  be 
added  to  this  Illustrious  roster  la  that  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Massey  of  Monahans.  Texas;  and 

Wliereat,  Mrs.  Massey  wss  recently  named 
"Texas'  Outstanding  Clubwoman"  of  the 
year  by  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  she  was  previously  selected  as  the 
District's  "Federated  Clubwoman  of  the  Tear" 
and  as  Monahans'  "Woman  of  the  Tear"; 
and 

Whereag,  This  outgoing  and  gracious  lady 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  goal  of  mak- 
ing her  oonununlty.  her  City  and  her  State 
a  bettw  plaoe  to  Uve;  through  her  leader- 
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ship  and  dedication,  the  City  of  Monahans 
has  reaped  numerous  benaflta;  and 

Whereat,  She  has  been  recognlaed  for  her 
work  with  Senior  Cltlaena  In  Ward  County; 
she  has  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Oovernor's 
Committee  on  Aging;  she  served  as  President 
of  the  Ward  County  Democratic  Club;  she  has 
been  elected  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Democratic  Oonventlona  and  abe  has 
served  as  precinct  chairman;  she  has  been 
instrumental  In  bringing  nuny  local,  state 
and  national  leaders  to  Monahans;  and 

Whereat,  WhUe  serving  as  prealdent  oi  the 
Nu  Oamma  Study  Club,  she  organised  a 
class  for  instructing  aliens  preparatory  to 
becoming  United  States  citizens;  she  la  now 
Home  Life  Affairs  Chairman  on  the  Western 
District  Board  of  the  Nu  Oamma  Study 
Club;  and 

Whereat,  She  has  worked  on  the  member- 
ship drive  for  the  Monahans  Comuivmlty 
Concerts  Asaociation;  she  Is  a  member  of 
the  pnends  of  the  Ubrary,  the  Ward  Me- 
morial Hospital  Auxiliary  and  the  Monahazu 
Boys  Clubs:  she  has  worked  with  the  Ex- 
change Student  Program,  the  Ward  County 
Council  for  Retarded  Children  and  numerous 
other  worthwhile  organisations;   and 

Whereat,  Aside  from  her  work  In  promot- 
ing art  appreciation  in  the  Monahans  area, 
she  is  extremely  talented  as  an  artist  in  her 
own  right;  she  has  exhibited  her  work  for 
the  Texas  Fine  Arts  AssoclaUon;  the  Sands 
Art  Asaociation;  and  the  Western  District  of 
TFWC;  she  has  also  aasUted  with  the  Jimlor 
Art  Show;    now,  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  6and  Leg- 
islature commend  Mrs.  Loiilse  Massey  for  her 
determination  and  efforts  to  make  her  City 
a  better  place  to  live;  and  for  the  recogni- 
tion she  has  received;  and.  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
prepared  for  her  as  an  expression  of  our 
respect  and  apprecUtlon  for  this  great  lady. 


July  16,  1971 


CONGRESSMAN  J.  J.  PICKLE  AD- 
DRESSES THE  JOINT  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION  OP  AMERICA  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRAN8- 
PORTA-nON 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Jake  Picklk  of  Texas,  recently  addressed 
the  Joint  conference  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Assoclatian  of  America  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  on  July  6, 
1971,  In  Washington,  D.C.  Jaki  Is  not 
often  known  to  mince  words  nor  to  fall 
to  speak  his  mind.  In  his  committee  work 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  transportation  Industry,  and 
any  solutions  that  he  has  to  offer  are 
certainly  worthy  of  thought  and  study. 
With  this  In  mind.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Include  his  remarks  in  the  Record  : 

RtMASKS  OF  J.  J.  PlCKLX 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  men  who  made 
my  appearance  here  today  mandat<»7. 

I  recognize  the  research  and  marketing 
skills  of  the  tops  in  their  profession. 

I  acknowledge  the  real  "proe"  who  called 
us  together — gentlemen.  I  refer  to  organized 
crime. 

A  wise  speaker  opens  up  with  generous  and 
gracious  remarks  about  his  dynamic  audience 
.  .  .  however,  the  people  I  can  really  ac- 
knowledge today  are  the  boas  leaden  ol 
organized  crime. 


I'd  like  to  congratulate  Uie  various  gov- 
emmAatal  agencies  .  .  .  but  they  are  so 
fragmemced.  They  have  such  over-lapping 
Jurisdictions.  They  have  so  many  empires 
within  bureaucracies.  They  have  no  over-all 
approach  and  I  cannot  in  good  faith  say  the 
government  la  doing  its  beet. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  beginning.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  Initial  study  put  together  re- 
cently by  DOT  In  which  they  recommend 
guidelines  for  theft  prevention  in  the  trans- 
portation system. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  business  .  .  .  but 
they  are  reluctant  to  oome  forth  with  strong 
policing.  They  are  hesitant  to  report  losses. 
They  are  afraid  of  insurance  companies.  And 
they  are  not  ready  for  honest  dialogue  with 
unions.  Perhaps  this  oKiference  Is  a  begin- 
ning. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  unions  .  .  .  but 
they  resist  screening  questionable  characters 
from  union  rolls.  They  are  more  concerned 
with  make-work  in  opening  containers  than 
in  protecting  the  cargo.  They  are  frightened 
of  reporting  thefts  of  organized  crime.  They 
are  too  ready  to  look  the  other  way  while  40- 
foot  containers  are  belated  from  loading 
docks.  Perh^M  the  discussions  tomorrow  will 
be  a  beginning. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Insxirance 
companies  .  .  .  but  they  are  too  highly  moti- 
vated by  profits  from  low-risk  policies  and 
too  willing  to  abandon  the  high-risk  cargoes. 
They  are  too  quick  to  cancel  policies  .  .  . 
too  fast  with  an  increase  in  premulms. 

So  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  only  group  that 
really  knows  Its  Job  and  really  does  it  well  is 
organized  crime. 

I  salute  them  for  bringing  us  together. 

Obviously,  I  am  mixing  silly  with  serious. 
I  have  outUned  the  extremes  In  every  case. 
But  it  makes  a  point  In  a  hurry — each  of  us 
is  too  ready  to  point  the  finger  at  someone 
else  in  the  chain  of  responsibility.  Meanwhile, 
the  consumers  are  being  gang  raped  at  the 
loading  ramp. 

A  truly  coordinated  approach  is  non- 
existent. It  exists  only  as  an  idea  at  this 
stage.  Senator  Bible's  Commission  is  a  step 
Into  the  sunshine.  Although  the  Commission 
wUl  have  no  teeth,  hopefully  it  wlU  have  a 
voice.  The  Commission  will  be  doing  the 
homework  nee  weary  for  the  Secretary  of  DOT 
to  change  rhetoric  Into  muscle.  Secretary 
Volpe  would  have  statutory  authority  to 
establish  minimum  security  standards  for  sll 
cargo  carriers.  I  know  John  Volpe.  I  know 
he  will  do  thU.  John  Volpe  Isnt  waiting  fnr 
the  legislation.  He's  already  put  a  man  In 
charge  and  has  prepared  a  preliminary  draft. 

Plus.  I  know  we  will  see  much  spin-off 
legislation  recommended  by  the  Commission. 

Now  that  sounds  pretty  good.  It^  a  strong 
positive  step  aimed  at  curbing  billions  and 
bllUons  of  dollars  of  loss. 

Yet.  I  detect  a  hesitancy  among  this  very 
room  in  discussing  this  Commission.  I  detect 
a  "wait  and  see"  attitude.  I  sxispect  many  are 
putting  their  hands  on  their  breast  and 
pledging  allegiance,  while  secretly  they  are 
afraid  of  government  regulation. 

I  hope  this  is  not  so.  I  hope  the  TAA  will 
get  behind  the  Commission  In  deed  as  well 
as  words. 

You  men  represent  the  cream  of  the 
crop  in  the  transportation  Industry.  I  do 
commend  you  for  calling  this  conference.  In 
the  many  days  of  meetings  you  have  heard 
from  everybody  who  should  be  heard. 

By  now,  you  are  sweltering  In  statistics.  I 
won't  add  to  the  numbers  game.  I  figure  you 
have  aU  the  statistics  and  all  the  data  you 
could  possibly  need  at  this  point. 

What  I  will  attempt  to  do  is  to  put  a 
broad  brush  to  the  over-all  problems.  In 
capsule  form,  I'll  try  to  sum  up.  In  doing  so, 
I  may  bruise  some  people  but  nobody  here 
is  as  black  scd  blue  as  the  paying  public. 

In  headline  form,  let's  take  a  quick  review 
of  some  possible  federal  action: 
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Mandatory  uniform,  reporting — You've  got 
to  identify  the  problem  anil  lis  scope  before 
you  can  attack  it.  Presently  there  exist  no 
workable  mechanism  by  which  this  neces- 
sary type  of  information  can  be  accumulated. 
The  problem  is  fiuther  complicated  by  the 
failure  of  carriers  to  repcwt  many  thefts  for 
fear  that  their  insurance  rates  will  increase. 

A  simple  reporting  form — hopefully,  no 
more  complicated  than  the  IRS  Form  1040 — 
would  identify  high  risk  cargoes  and  crime 
conceutratlon.  Some  carriers  might  not  like 
making  their  performance  records  public, 
but  I  think  the  public  would  like  to  know 
who  takes  best  care  of  their  packages.  There- 
fore, as  a  beginning  point  of  recommenda- 
tions today,  I  think  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  mandatory  reporting  system — to  get  in- 
formation and  to  indicate  the  performance 
records  of  individual  carriers. 

Uniform  carrier  liability — we  need  to  get 
rid  of  our  leftovers  from  the  Wells  Pargo 
days.  Airlines  are  perfect  examples.  Reim- 
bursements of  50  cents  per  pound  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  per  package  is  a  hold-over  from  our 
early  transportation  days.  Perhaps  the  liabil- 
ity rates  should  apply  equally  throughout 
the  entire  transportation  industry.  Further, 
the  liability  rate  should  be  published  on  the 
bin  of  lading  so  shippers  will  know  exactly 
how  they  stand.  Liability  and  Its  limits 
should  be  open  for  full  disclosure  and  the 
shippers  should  be  alerted.  Establishing  uni- 
form carrier  liability  Is  a  stem  challenge  but 
carriers  must  admit  to  this  deficiency. 

Enforcement — The  federal  government  Is 
lax.  The  government  should  set  forth  exact 
guidelines.  By  Its  very  nature.  Interstate 
commerce  falls  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
federal,  state,  local,  and  private  enforcement 
agencies.  A  first  step  that  could  be  taken  In 
this  direction  would  be  the  development  of 
guidelines  to  clarify  the  Jurisdictions  of  en- 
forcement agencies  In  the  handling  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  styles  of  cargo  thefts.  We 
should  coordinate  with  and  supplement  state 
and  local  police.  If  need  be,  let's  create  a 
special  transportation  security  umbrella  to 
encompass  the  ICC,  the  FMC.  the  CAB,  Cus- 
toms, the  Coast  Guard  and  Treasury. 

We  need  more  FBI  agents  on  the  Job — but 
to  do  so  we  need  more  FBI  agents.  Then  per- 
haps we  could  get  real  Interstate  pwllce 
action  1  urge  that  we  do  away  with  the 
$500  hoor — a  crime  Is  a  crime  is  a  crime, 
regardless  of  amount.  In  a  coordinated  man- 
ner, let's  bring  In  the  federal  agents,  almost 
from  the  beginning. 

Thus,  the  federal  government  could  ex- 
pand Its  sphere  of  responsibility  over  inter- 
state commerce  law  enforcement — In  full 
cooperation  with  local  officials — It  should 
begin  to  provide  new  and  additional  assist- 
ance to  other  enforcement  agencies.  The  co- 
ordinated use  of  facilities,  particularly  in- 
formation systems,  should  be  stressed.  Special 
training  programs  and  refresher  courses 
should  be  opened  to  local  and  even  private 
enforcement  personnel  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  weld  the  knowledge,  facilities, 
and  manpower  of  Individual  agencies  Into 
an  effective  crime  prevention  network. 

Minimum  physical  security  requirements — 
I  realize  the  small  shipper  and  carrier  can 
stand  Just  so  much  overhead,  but  I  think  the 
DOT  Is  on  target  with  their  recommendations 
for  security  guidelines.  I  would  rather  see 
natural  change  coming  about  Instead  of 
forcing  carriers  to  act.  but  the  fact  remains, 
security  is  too  lax.  As  It  Is,  carriers  are  not 
sufficiently  motivated  to  Increase  security  as 
long  as  they  can  write  off  losses  as  business 
expenses.  Rather  than  make  capital  im- 
provements such  as  better  security  meas- 
ures .  .  .  these  improvements  cannot  Justify 
rate  hikes,  but  they  would  be  profitable  In 
the  long  run  because  better  security  reduces 
losses. 

Carriers  and  shippers  must  do  at  least  the 
minimum  before  they  can  expect  help  from 
the   government.    I    realize    the   problem    is 


getting  the  imtlal  capital  to  make  these 
improvements.  Many  carriers  are  strapped  for 
funds.  Money  is  tight.  But  it  must  be  done. 
If  your  home  was  being  robbed  every  night, 
would  you  leave  a  friendly  dug  in  the  front 
yard  and  the  door  slightly  open? 

Insurance — When  Insurance  companies  re- 
fuse to  write  policies  for  certain  cargoes  this 
restricts  free  trade.  This,  in  effect,  constitutes 
a  very  real  obstacle  to  the  free  fiow  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
rightfully  permitted  to  continue  by  Congress. 
Obviously,  the  Insurance  companies  are  not 
entirely  at  fault — their  refusals  to  insiu* 
such  commodities  are  often  precipitated  by 
Inadequate  shipper  and  carrier  security  pre- 
cautions. But  It's  a  chicken  and  egg  deal: 
^ould  Insurance  companies  write  more  poli- 
cies if  security  were  better?  Government 
action  Is  being  discussed  very  much  In  this 
field.  Insurance  must  be  available  in  all  in- 
stances. Right  now,  if  you  lose  one  dollar's 
worth  of  goods,  it  costs  you  two  to  five  dollars 
in  red  tape  to  report  It. 

Uniform  packaging — Another  field  open  for 
Increased  federal  activity  Is  In  contalnerlza- 
tlon.  I  think  management  should  encourage 
It  and  I  think  unions  should  not  resist  It. 

Pardon  the  plug,  but  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  will  facilitate  equipment 
Interchange  between  and  among  the  sev- 
eral modes  of  transjxjrtatlon.  Let's  get  rid  of 
horse  and  buggy  thinking  .  .  .  It's  Inexcus- 
able that  we  can  ship  people  by  train,  by  bus, 
by  ship,  and  by  air  through  a  friendly  travel 
agent,  but  we  cannot  put  a  bunch  of  goods 
In  a  big  box  or  sack  and  do  the  same  thing. 
The  day  of  contalnerlzavion  Is  here — and 
the  DOT  ought  not  to  Just  encourage  it,  but 
emphasize  It — and  not  hide  because  a  tech- 
nical argument  between  voluntary  and  man- 
datory rates.  DOT  and  Congress  are  derelict 
In  these  instances  now. 

Research  grants — Such  a  program  should 
not  be  limited  to  contalnerlzatlon.  but 
should  encompass  the  entire  sphere  of  trans- 
ported cargo  security.  Transportation  secu- 
rity lies  obscured  In  technological  dark  ages. 
Modern  crime  fighting  techniques  are  Just 
coming   into    the   transportation   field. 

Licensng  of  employees — This  is  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  area  of  possible  fed- 
eral participation  .  .  .  the  licensing  or  clear- 
ance of  employees  to  work  in  high  security 
areas.  Lots  of  ethics,  lots  of  morals,  lots  of 
Individual  and  union  rights  are  at  question 
here.  But  something  must  be  done  to  stop 
theft. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  relief  could  come 
If  any  or  all  of  these  eight  proposals  were 
put  Into  effect.  No  one  of  the  proposals  Is 
the  answer;  and  all  of  these  would  have  to 
be  carefully  coordinated.  None  need  go  to 
the  extreme.  But  I  respjectfully  contend  that 
what  we  need  is  action — not  equivocation 
or  alibis  or  an  attitude  of  suffering  under- 
standing. 

Cargo  theft  may  be  as  big  as  the  rum 
running  days  of  prohibition.  The  blood- 
suckers of  mass  thievery  are  siphoning  off 
the  muscle  and  the  profits  or  our  transpor- 
tation industry.  The  shame  Is  that  we  per- 
mit It  by  timidity,  economics,  and  even  pro- 
tection In  gangland  fashion. 

In  all  this  crime  against  God  and  the  in- 
dustry, perhaps  It  Is  prophetic  that  one  pos- 
sible salvation  might  come  from  the  Bible 
bill.  It  is  time  that  the  Bible  and  the  law 
be  put  to  work. 

However,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  set  up  a 
two  year  study  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done.  The  proposed  Commission  could 
make  its  recommendations  within  six 
months — by  the  time  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress — and  while  research  and  study  con- 
tinue, we  could  move  forward  with  meaning- 
ful legislation.  The  only  reason  hardhitting 
legislation  has  not  been  introduced  already — 
and  It  may  still  be — is  that  we  do  need  to 
collect  valuable  information  and  statistics. 
We  know  what  is  happening,  but  because  of 


acquiescence  or  fear  of  profit  losses,  we  really 
do  not  know  who  is  doing  what  to  whom — 
or  for  how  much,  exceiJt  the  losses  go  into 
the  billions.  Like  a  family  disgrace,  we  have 
swept  this  stealing  Into  our  transportation 
closet,  knowing  that  the  items  in  the  closet 
are  being  stolen  even  before  the  door  Is 
closed. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  It. 


ART  MILLER  AND  "THE  WONDERFUL 
WORLD  OF  WATER" 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon 
a  time,  Sacramento  Reporter  Arthur 
Miller  took  his  readers  through  the 
"wonderful  world"  of  California  water 
to  discover  why  man  is  such  a  logical 
animal.  In  this  "wonderful  world,"  there 
existed  glistening,  concrete  dams  and 
shiny  peripheral  canals  that  man  saw  as 
the  solution  to  all  his  problems.  That 
was  a  logical  conclusion,  because,  after 
all,  why  allow  free,  imhampered  water  to 
remain  in  its  natural  state?  It  must  be 
restrained.  But  no — there  were  those 
other  logical  men  who  desired  these 
rivers  to  remain  wild.  But  who  is  right? 
Brushing  those  rational  men  aside  who 
wanted  wild  rivers,  the  other  side  con- 
cluded that  mother  nature  must  be  con- 
fined in  man's  dam  reasoning.  After  all 
that  is  logical  enough  because  more  dams 
will  mean  that  California's  scenic  natural 
resources  will  be  covered  with  efficient, 
easy-to-care-for  cement.  And  a  periph- 
eral canal  will  guarantee  more  hous- 
ing, more  development,  more  smog,  less 
air,  and  mother  nature  will  live  happily 
ever  after.  Or  will  she?  Read  on: 

I  Prom  the  Antloch    (Calif.)    Ledger  July  3, 
3  1971) 

Look  at  It  This  Wat 
(By  Arthur  Miller) 

Sacbamento. — Let's  wander  into  the  won- 
derful world  of  water  for  a  study  of  why  man 
Is  a  logical  animal. 

First  of  all,  -"we  start  with  Southern 
California. 

Now  man,  realizing  that  there  is  not  very 
much  water  In  the  southland,  proceeds  to 
settle  there  In  great  numbers,  depleting  not 
only  the  water  but  the  air  as  well. 

So  he  looks  to  Northern  California,  where 
he  finds  wild  and  raging  rivers  that  have 
plenty  of  water — in  fact,  too  much  water  fc«r 
nearby  Inhabitants  during  n-lnter  and  spring 
floods. 

So  man  hits  upon  a  logical  solution.  Why 
not  build  a  huge  canal  to  carry  the  water 
where  the  people  are?  And  the  dams  you  use 
to  capture  the  water  will  prevent  floods  at 
the  same  time. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  birth  of 
the  multl-purpoee  project,  a  very  logical  de- 
velopment mdeed. 

Then  man  discovers  that  he  has  a  need  for 
recreation.  No  one  in  Los  Angeles,  you  see, 
likes  to  be  there.  So  man  develops  recreation 
spots  along  the  dams  and  canals  bringing 
water  to  the  area  where  everyone  and  no  one 
wants  to  Uve. 

Now  in  between  Northern  and  Southern 
California  Is  a  stretch  of  desert  called  Kern 
County  which  hasn't  much  shelter  from  the 
sun  but  has  plenty  of  other  kinds  of  shelters 
for  such  oil  farmers  as  Standard  Oil  and 
J.  Paul  Getty. 
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So  nun  decides  be  c»n't  let  kU  th*t  freeh 
mtter  jtiat  Qow  by.  We  must  belp  our  farmer 
Menda.  We  already  treat  tbem  aa  farmers  by 
placlnc  tbelr  land  In  low-tax  agricultural 
preaerrea  and  subeldlzlng  them  for  not  grow- 
ing various  crops,  so  why  not  give  tbem  water 
too? 

Thus,  aootber  logical  use  Is  found  in  the 
development  of  our  state  plumbing  system. 

The  next  step  for  man  Is  to  stumble  upon 
the  environment. 

If  you  take  water  away  from  a  place,  man 
reasons,  that  place  wUl  no  longer  be  the  same 
as  It  once  was. 

That  and  $2i  will  get  you  Into  the  Sierra 
Club. 

Simple,  aays  man — we  Just  use  some  of 
that  water  we've  created  In  those  dams.  Let 
It  flow  down  the  rivers  In  sufflclent  quantities 
to  give  the  fish  a  place  to  swim  and  siutain 
aU  those  UtUe  tiny  things  which  are  part  of 
the  food  chain. 

Not  so  simple,  says  the  logical  man — the 
fish  don't  pay  taxes.  They  don't  even  vote. 
And  what's  more,  we  haven't  enough  water 
to  go  around. 

So  we  decide  to  all  chip  In  out  our  own 
pockets  and  pay  for  some  water  for  the  fish. 
That's  logical. 

And  when  man  looks  northward  for  It,  lo 
and  behold,  there  are  some  wild  and  raging 
rivers  on  the  north  coast  running  unchecked 
to  the  sea. 

But  hold  on.  Some  logical  men  have  de- 
cided to  preserve  those  rivers  tn  their  natural 
sUte. 

After  all,  do  we  want  oiir  future  genera- 
tions to  think  all  rivers  and  lakes  are  bodies 
of  water  surrounded  on  several  sides  by 
concrete? 

And  even  if  we  can't  take  our  grand- 
children up  to  see  a  real  river,  at  least  well 
sleep  better  knowing  It's  there. 

At  this  point  we  leave  man  struggling  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  devouring  corol- 
laries of  his  own  logic. 

Through  our  carefully  calcxilated  engineer- 
ing we  have  not  only  subdued  Mother 
Nature,  but  we  have  her  down  and  are  beat- 
ing her  severely  about  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  a  bl\mt  slide  rule. 

And  that  logic,  you  see.  Is  what  separates 
man  from  the  lower  animals. 


MAKINO  DEMOCRACY  WORK  IN 
PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  trrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV158 

Thursday,  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  participat- 
ing in  a  national  Conference  on  Public 
Transportation  for  Leaders  of  National 
Civic  Organizations.  The  conference  was 
organized  and  sponsored  by  a  coalition  of 
groups  with  a  common  interest  in  im- 
proving maais  public  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  this  country — a 
goal  I  most  enthusiastically  share. 

The  day  I  attended  the  conference,  a 
most  Interesting  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  purposes  and  goals  of 
the  meeting  was  presented  by  Hazel 
Henderson,  a  director  of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities  of  New  York  City. 
Miss  Henderson,  I  might  mention,  is  also 
a  resident  of  the  Bronx,  part  of  which 
I  have  the  honco'  to  represent. 

I  trust  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
will  find  her  statement  as  interesting  and 
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relevant  as  I  do,  and  I,  therefore,  submit 

it  for  the  Rbcou): 

Making  DxKOcascT  Wosk  in  Public  Tkanb- 

POKTATION 

(By  Hazel  Henderson) 

During  this  conference  we  have  explored 
most  of  the  reasons  why  democracy  has  failed 
to  work  In  aUocatlng  a  proper  share  of  our 
nation's  resources  to  public  transportation. 
They  add  up  to  an  object  lesson  concerning 
the  snowballing  effect  that  a  group  of 
powerful  special  Interests  can  have  In  Influ- 
encing governmental  decisions,  economic 
conditions,  the  shape  and  size  of  our  com- 
munities, the  quality  of  our  envlixHunent 
and  our  entire  culture.  We  have  also  come 
to  see  how  all  Institutions  have  an  Inbuilt 
predisposition  to  grow  and  emplre-bulld 
until  they  overstep  or  lose  sight  of  their 
original  goals,  and  begin  operating  as  auton- 
omous f  elf  doma. 

We  see  this  here  in  Washington  with  some 
of  our  government  agencies,  but  we  also 
see  It  In  every  other  large  organisation, 
whether  religious,  military  or  economic.  As 
J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth  points  out  In  his  book 
"The  New  Industrial  State"  this  phenomenon 
can  now  be  observed  In  our  large  corpora- 
tions. He  believes  that  their  power  Is  now 
■o  great  that  the  consumer,  whom  they 
originally  set  out  to  serve,  Is  no  longer  king, 
but  these  great  producing  companies  which 
can  now  manipulate  government  decisions 
as  well  as  the  consumer  through  massive 
advertising. 

Nowhere  Is  this  state  of  affairs  more  clear 
than  In  the  field  of  transportation,  where 
the  combined  corporate  power  of  the  auto 
manufacturers,  oil,  construction  and  rubber 
companies  have  so  dominated  the  market 
that  they  have  almost  driven  out  all  other 
competing  modes  of  transportation:  and  tn 
many  cases,  making  it  all  but  Impossible  to 
get  around  without  being  forced  to  buy  a 
car.  Henry  Ford's  proverbial  statement  that 
the  American  consumer  could  have  any  color 
car  be  wanted  as  long  as  It  was  black,  has 
become   more   prophetic   than   he   dreamed! 

This  predlspoeltlon  of  big  powerful  com- 
panies to  dictate  what  kind  of  products  they 
will  produce,  and  then  use  hard-sell,  satura- 
tion advertising  to  market  them  la  in  large 
part  responsible  for  the  backlash  of  "con- 
sumerism" and  rising  demands  for  more  par- 
ticipation In  decisions  that  shapes  our  lives. 
We  have  found  that  our  dollar  Is  no  longer 
enough  to  signal  to  companies  what  we 
would  like  to  buy,  because  the  choices  have 
become  narrower.  We  cannot  choose  to  buy 
a  pollution-free  car  and  Henry  Pord  IT  has 
just  pronounced  on-Federal  clean  air  goals 
for  1975  "Impossible."  We  cannot  even  choose 
to  walk  or  cycle  In  safety  In  many  areas! 

Economists  would  call  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs a  "market  failure"  and  it  is  just  this 
kind  of  market  failure  that  has  occurred 
over  the  years  In  transportation.  If  the  trans- 
pHsrtatlon  market  wer.:  operating  freely  ac- 
cording to  the  economic  textbooks,  and  the 
consumer  along  were  dictating  the  produc- 
tion decisions  (rather  than  a  very  few  huge 
corporations,  combined  with  all  manner  of 
subsidies  favoring  automobiles)  we  might 
have  a  very  different,  pluralistic  system,  of- 
fering a  wide  range  of  options  to  the  con- 
sumer. They  might  Include  safe  and 
adequate  provisions  for  walkers  and  cyclists 
for  the  short  trips:  quiet.  non-polIutlng  In- 
dividual vehicles,  more  and  better  iirban  sub- 
ways, buses  and  jitneys  of  various  sizes  for 
In-clty  transit:  fast  suburban-urban  trains 
and  express  buses  on  open  highway  lanes  for 
commuters;  intermediate  and  long-range 
inter-city  trains,  as  well  as  the  conventional 
highways  and  airlines. 

So  we  have  gathered  here  and  explored 
this  particular  "market  failure"  and  seen 
how  other  forms  of  transportation  gradually 
declined  as  the  power  of  the  auto  and  high- 
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way  related  industries  grew.  Gradually  they 
were  able  to  wring  favorable  subaldles.  bond 
Issues  and  taxes  to  support  their  further 
growth,  while  "externalizing"  from  their  own 
balance  sheets  the  increasing,  but  hidden, 
environmental  and  social  coats,  which  have 
only  recently  become  evident  in  pollution, 
suburban  sprawl  and  the  slow  destruction 
of  our  cities.  To  paraphrase  the  elder  Ford, 
we  now  find  that  we  can  have  almost  any 
kind  of  transportation  we  vrant,  as  long 
aa  It  is  a  carl 

We  have  all  come  together  because  in  one 
way  or  another,  these  social  and  environ- 
mental coats  have  begun  to  affect  the  groups 
of  citizens  we  represent.  We  know  just  how 
this  automobile-dominated  transportation 
system  affects  or  disenfranchises  the  young, 
the  old.  the  handicapped,  the  residents  of 
Inner  cities,  suburbs  and  rural  areas,  as  well 
Gis  all  of  the  groups  we  represent.  Other  peo- 
ple have  not  found  institutional  vodcee  to 
articulate  their  problems,  perhaps  because 
they  merely  share  my  fear  of  driving  in  heavy 
traffic,  or  on  our  super  highways  In  between 
menacingly  large  trailers  and  trucks  at  ter- 
rlfjring  speieds. 

So  how  do  we  go  about  re-asserting  con- 
sumer sovereignty  In  designing  a  new  n-.ultl- 
optlon  transportation  system?  Many  efforts 
have  already  been  mounted.  Some  hardy 
souls  take  the  individual  approach  by  de- 
fying city  traffic  and  attempting  to  bicycle. 
In  spite  of  the  physical  dSAger  and  over- 
whelming exhaust  fumes.  Or  according  to  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  many 
business  executives  have  just  given  up  on 
the  commuting  snarl  and  run  their  affairs  by 
telephone  and  mall  from  their  homes  or 
country  clubs.  I'm  sure  many  of  us  have 
wondered  how  many  human  transactions 
really  need  a  face-to-face  meeting,  and 
whether  we  oould  manage  as  well  by  using 
the  telephone  and  other  forms  of  commu- 
nication which  might  substitute  on  occa- 
sions for  all  this  frenzied  rushing  back  and 
forth.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  are  not  as 
lucky  as  those  corporate  executives:  we  have 
to  show  up  on  the  job  In  spite  of  the  trav- 
elling problems! 

Some  communities  and  cities  like  New  York 
have  taken  the  approach  of  trying  to  win 
back  territory  from  the  automobile  by  closing 
streets  and  creating  pedestrian  malls  with 
varying  success.  Many  groups  have  skirmished 
with  highway  engineers  and  insensitive  city 
planners  and  managed  to  block  construc- 
tion of  Ill-designed  freeways  In  such  cities 
as  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans,  and  many 
others.  Conservationists  have  waged  a  long 
standing  war  against  badly-planned  high- 
ways and  antl-pollutlon  groups  have  taken 
on  the  noise  and  exhaust  fumea  of  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine.  I  think  most  of 
us  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ralph  Nader 
for  his  tireless.  Intelligent  efforts  to  Improve 
so  many  aspects  of  the  consumer's  lot,  par- 
ticularly in  auto  safety. 

Others  have  joined  the  fight  for  no-fault 
Insurance  to  lower  rates  and  relieve  our  con- 
gested courts  of  millions  of  time-wasting, 
traffic-related  cases,  which  prevent  others 
from  receiving  speedy  trials.  Consumer 
groups  have  also  worked  hard  for  better  built, 
longer  lasting  cars,  without  meaningless  style 
changes  and  other  frlUa. 

Still  other  groupa  have  preaaed  for  special 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  old  and 
young,  the  poor  and  the  handicapped,  in 
both  public  and  private  transportation.  Plan- 
ners have  produced  blueprints  for  dream 
transit  systems,  and  whole  new  towns,  such 
as  Reston.  Virginia  and  Columbia.  Maryland, 
have  tried  through  total  design  to  tame  the 
automobile.  Aerospace  companies  such  as 
LTV,  Grumman,  Rohr  Aircraft  and  North 
American  Rockwell  are  announcing  In  new 
advertising  campaigns  that  they  are  eager  to 
serve  the  market  for  public  transportation, 
and  many  of  them  have  won  contracts  for 
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demonstraitlon  projects.  Other  companlee, 
such  M  Oeoeral  Klect<1c  have  already  helped 
build  new  systema,  like  the  Undenwold  line 
which  Unka  Philadelphia  with  ita  New  Jer- 
sey Bubuita,  and  the  Turbotraln  and  Metro- 
Unar  syatems  b«tw«en  Boston,  New  York  and 
Washington. 

So.  with  all  this  actlTlty.  why  has  there 
been  ao  IlUle  progreH?  Could  it  be  that  up 
until  very  recently  none  of  us  was  aufflclently 
aware  of  each  others  efforta,  because  we  were 
all  working  in  such  very  dlffvent  ways  to 
bring  some  Improvooant  to  the  overall  trana- 
portatlon  aystem?  Could  it  be  that  we  never 
realised  how  many  of  us  there  were :  enough 
of  us  In  fact,  so  tbait  if  we  got  ourselves  to- 
gether w«  oould  forge  a  coalition  with  enough 
ateam  and  political  mxiacle  to  get  public 
transportAtlon  up  and  running?  Certainly 
the  multiplicity  of  concerns  that  {xxMluoed 
our  many-faceted  actlvlUea  made  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  see  them  aa  paxta  of  an 
effort  to  solve  one  big  problem:  the  overall, 
national  traiiiq>ortatlon  mesa. 

For  example,  oonaervationlsta  opposing  a 
freeway  which  would  divide  a  park  area  In 
Minnesota  might  not  instantly  recognize 
their  kinship  with  inner-city  organizations 
in  a  city  like  Washington,  who  were  oppoaing 
a  freeway  which  would  divide  their  com- 
munity just  as  dlsa«trously.  Or  public  health 
groups  tn  reaplratory  or  heart  dlseaae  pre- 
vention, who  were  busy  fighting  automobUe 
pollution,  may  not  have  appreciated  their 
oommonallty  of  mtereet  with  similar  orga- 
nizations representing  the  interests  of  vic- 
tims of  handicapping  diseases,  or  bUnd- 
neaa.  in  their  efforta  for  better-dealgned 
transportation. 

And  maanwhUe,  the  planners  dreamed  of 
funds  to  Implement  their  blueprints,  and 
companies  waited  on  the  sidelines  to  see  if 
anyone  really  meant  business.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  largely  due  to  this  fragmentation  of 
efforts  and  lack  of  oommunlcation  between 
groups,  that  we  have  never  fully  come  to- 
gether and  explcn-ed  the  commonality  of  our 
transportation  needs  and  defined  precisely 
that  area  where  all  of  our  oonatltuencies' 
vital  Intereeta  overlap. 

In  fact  we  have  often  been  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  each  other's  Interests  and  motives, 
fearing  that  they  were  irreooncUable  with 
our  own.  Sometimes  we  have  almost  come  to 
blowa.  A  hearing  in  Milwaukee  last  year  on 
whether  to  complete  constnwtion  of  a  free- 
vmy  was  a  perfect  example.  The  highway  con- 
struction companies  and  the  unions  de- 
manded that  the  highway  be  completed  while 
the  homeowners  in  its  path  and  the  conser- 
vation groupa  bitterly  oppoaed  the  project. 
Such  situations  are  Indeed  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  vital  interesta  at  the  parties 
are  too  immedlaite  to  permit  asaeaament  of 
the  project  by  larger,  more  objecUve  atand- 
ards. 

If  there  were  time  to  develop  feaaltde 
altemativea,  perh^M  another  more  preaalng 
public  oonatructlon  project  or  a  commuter 
rail  line  down  the  center  of  an  existing  high- 
way, such  aa  the  one  in  Chicago;  there  might 
have  been  a  way  to  avoid  the  clash  without 
human  disruption  or  unen^loymant.  But 
unfortunately,  there  is  rarely  time  to  work 
out  equitable  solutions  and  often  the  artifi- 
cial carrot  of  Federal  funds,  pre-programmed 
for  highway  spending  m«kea  reallocation  of 
priorltlea  aU  but  Impoaaible. 

Certainly  many  group'a  current  intereeta 
tend  to  be  vested  in  an  existing  system  aa 
pervasive  aa  our  hlghway-automobUa  com- 
plex. They  Include  jobe.  inveatmenta,  aoa- 
demlc  or  profesaional  careers,  auob  as  high- 
way engineering,  as  weU  aa  aU  the  economic 
dependenta  of  this  vast  Industrial  aystem; 
dealers,  spare  parte  and  repair  ahopa,  gaa 
station  franchisees  and  downs  of  other  small 
btutneaaea.  But  in  q>lte  <a  this,  many  ot  ua 
are  beginning  to  reaUae  that  all  tec.hnnlogtea 
have  their  own  peculiar  llf e-cyolaa.  progreM- 
Ing  through  growth  to  aatursUon  and  bbao- 
lesoenoe  and  that  the  auto  la  no  exception. 


It  too  la  reaching  the  Umlts  of  Ita  growth 
potential.  This  can  be  seen  clearly  not  only 
in  prollfer»tlng  highways,  traffic  jams  and 
rising  pollution,  but  documented  in  re- 
spected business  publtoiktloDB,  such  aa  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  at  AprU  3Srd.  1971  and 
Fortune  In  aeveral  artlclea  over  the  paat  year, 
the  latest  in  April  1971.  as  well  as  m  Busi- 
ness Week  lilarch  14  1970. 

So  we  should  now  stop  focusing  on  what 
past  conditions  prevented  us  from  working 
out  ancient,  deeply  mired  confUcts  and  in- 
stead, begin  to  concentrate  on  watching  the 
shape  of  future  national  priorities  and  how 
we  can  help  shape  them.  If  we  do  this  we  can 
begin  sharing  in  the  development  of  new 
projects  In  which  we  can  cooperate  out  of 
new  mutual  self-interests.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  watch  where  the  new  transporta- 
tion growth  will  occur  as  the  exponential 
curve  of  automobile  growth  shows  the  flrat 
signs  of  collapsing.  The  new  growth  must 
surely  come  in  filling  the  need  for  fast,  clean, 
efficient  public  transit  systems,  and  in  re- 
making our  cities  for  more  human  forms  of 
travel.  Including  walking  and  cycling.  Here 
Is  where  the  new  capital  must  surely  flow 
and  where  the  new  jobs  will  evezDtually  be 
created. 

But  if  this  is  to  happen,  we  and  many 
others  like  us,  repreeentlng  the  intereeta  ol 
consumers,  must  come  together  and  define 
what  kind  of  systems  vre  want  and  are  wlU- 
Ing  to  pay  for.  But  the  eoonomioa  of  this 
new  OMLrket  we  are  trying  to  cre»te  will  have 
to  be  a  Uttle  different  from  a  normal  market, 
which  has  faUed  in  this  area.  It  will  be  a 
^>eclal  kind  of  market  which  economlata 
sometimes  call  a  "publlc-eector  market", 
which  occurs  when  ncvmal  market  mecha- 
nisms have  been  thwarted,  aa  they  have  In 
transportation.  So  we  create  a  public-sector 
market  when  we  group  together  in  sufficient 
numbers,  decide  what  we  w«nt  and  then  buy 
it  as  a  collective,  or  "cooperative  buying 
group".  We  have  hundreds  of  such  "ooopera- 
tlve  buying  groups"  today  of  all  sizes,  and 
their  numbers  are  growing  because  moet  of 
our  unmet  needs  are  now  group  needs,  rather 
than  individual  needs,  such  aa  clean  air  and 
water  or  airports  and  parks. 

In  many  caaes  we  use  our  municipal  and 
state  governments  aa  our  purchaalng  agenta. 
They  act  for  us  in  buying  sewage  treatment 
plants,  scbocHs  or  alrporta.  If  the  item  we 
want  to  buy  is  very  large,  such  aa  a  national 
system  for  old-age  or  disability  Insurance,  we 
empower  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  act  as 
our  purchaalng  agent,  or  even  set  up  the 
system  Itself,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Social  Secu- 
rity or  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
AdmlnlHtr»tlon  which  la  charged  with  pro- 
tecting our  communal  drinking  water  and 
air.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  caae 
of  water,  aome  of  ua  are  beginning  to  exer- 
cise our  IndlTlduad  oonaumer  demand  too, 
by  buying  bottled  water,  and  the  ordinary 
market  mechanism  is  now  reapoodlng  by 
producing  an  ever  larger  aelectlon  of  bot- 
tled w«ter  from  which  to  chooee. 

So  our  challenge  now  is  to  begin  drawing 
together  a  new  "consumer  cooperative"  to 
service  our  group  c(»aumer  demand  for  a 
more  varied  choice  of  transportatioc,  includ- 
ing the  expenalve  new  public  syatama  that 
only  our  group  buying  power  can  bring  into 
being.  Now  we  know  that  our  group  buying 
power  at  the  Federal  level  of  taxation  is 
enormous :  big  enough  to  have  permitted  our 
Federal  purchasing  agents  to  apvaa  some  $70 
billion  a  year  of  it  on  military  programs  and 
further  billlona  on  q>aoe  and  building  more 
highways. 

But  we  abould  not  be  surprised  at  this 
because  we  know  how  large  inatltutiona. 
such  aa  government  bureaucracies,  tend  to 
forget  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  our 
piirch— Ing  agenta,  and  in  fact,  under  prea- 
sure  from  po>wwtuI  lobbies,  they  have  began 
qMndlng  our  money  In  ways  we  dldnt  in- 
tend, antldpata  or  oooM&t  to  I 

So  if  we  want  to  regain  control  over  the 


spending  of  some  of  our  money,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  form  a  coalition  strong  enough 
to  convince  our  elected  and  appointed  offi- 
cials that  they  must  forget  scxne  at  their 
own  pet  projects,  and  start  voting  Ui»  funds 
neceaaary  to  atart  public  tiaaaportatUm  roU- 
Ing.  We  can  also  make  sure  th«(  they  realize 
that  as  the  Indo-Chlna  War  la  being  wound 
down  by  the  Administration,  they  must  re- 
slat  budget-padding  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  divert  aome  fuiMla  into  pubUc 
transit  and  other  badly  needed  domestic 
pragrama.  Furthermore,  unemployment  rataa 
are  high  enough  now,  but  we  must  impreaa 
on  theae  ofllclala  that  they  should  also  Imag- 
ine the  situation  when  thoiaands  of  QJjt 
join  the  unemployment  llnea  In  the  months 
ahead. 

We  need  to  create  new  programa  to  provide 
jobs  for  all  our  workers,  but  not  baaed  on 
the  saturated  needa  of  the  paat,  but  the  real 
unmet  needs  in  our  publlc-aeotor  marketa 
of  the  future;  not  only  public  tranaportation, 
but  health  care,  housing,  new  towna  and  pol- 
lution control,  graaa-roota  cable  television 
system  to  help  recreate  electronlcaUy,  the 
"town-meeting"  style  of  local  government, 
and  of  course,  eduoatlan  and  self-enrich- 
ment for  adults  as  weU  as  children. 

These  areas  of  real  consumer  demand  will 
provide  opportunities  for  the  growth  indus- 
triee  of  the  next  decade;  but  only  we  con- 
sumers, out  of  o\ir  own  self-interest,  will 
have  the  incentive  n«eded  to  organize  that 
demand  into  a  coherent  and  powerful  force 
that  can  create  theae  public-sector  marketa. 
We  know  we  can  do  It,  beoauae  we  aee  that 
it  haa  already  happened  In  the  pollution  con- 
trol and  recycling  field,  where  ordinary  citi- 
zens and  consumers  created  such  a  demand 
for  environmental  cleanupa  that  an  Industry 
emerged  to  serve  it,  i^ilch  is  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  of  our  economy  and  Is 
already  providing  thousand*  of  new  jobs. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  BtatiaUca 
eatlmatea  that  aa  of  1970.  there  were  665,900 
new  jobe  created  in  environmental  control, 
and  that  this  figure  would  increase  to 
1,181300  jobs  by  19801 

We  cannot  expect  moat  of  our  older,  big- 
ger oompanlea  to  play  much  of  a  role  In 
developing  theae  new  industrlea,  becauae 
they  have  too  much  inveated  In  the  current 
and  p»st  technologiea.  But  aome  of  our  more 
Innovative  oompanlea  aa  well  aa  a  boat  of 
amaller,  newer  flrma  are  eagerly  waiting  to 
serve  our  transportation  needa. 

But  there  la  alao  another  Important  reason 
why  we  muat  take  the  leadership  role  In 
pressing  fcr  theae  new  tranq>ortation  sys- 
tems, and  that  U  because  we  repreaent  Ita 
future  oonzumers,  and  If  theae  oooaumaza  are 
to  remain  sorerslgn  In  thla  new  mai^etplaoe, 
we  muat  help  them  participate  In  the  dealgna, 
in  setting  atandards,  and  only  then  empower 
our  government  purchasing  agenta  to  award 
the  contracts.  If  we  do  not  move  soon  to 
define  theae  oonaumBr  needs  and  push  for 
their  inoorporatlon  Into  the  designs,  deovm- 
stratlon  projects,  sppmpHattona  and  the  ocai- 
tracts;  then  we  will  have  ceded  yet  anothar 
area  to  the  company  lobhylsts  who  are  al- 
ready busy  trying  to  sell  tlMlr  own  idea  of 
public  tianatt  projects  to  goivemmant  sgen- 
clea  at  all  levels. 

A  perfect  example  of  a  i»oject  deslgnsd 
by  product  In  thla  to  pay  survey  way  Is  the 
S8T.  TTtere  was  no  great  outcry  from  ordinary 
citizens  damanrttng  an  aST.  most  people  cant 
afford  to  fiy  very  much  in  a  regular  plans. 
But  the  aeiTMpaoe  Industry  and  a  small  hand- 
ful of  aviation  snttiualastB  wntad  It  and  al- 
most mansgsd  to  impose  It  <»i  as  after  ipsnd- 
Ing  mllllona  of  our  tans  to  pump  up  the 
aircraft  Industry.  But  the  very  dtl— is  «tx> 
joined  together  to  fight  tlM  SBT  proved  ttete 
oonoem  for  the  unfortunate  worksts  caught 
in  the  middle,  by  alao  pushing  for  nsw  poblle 
works  and  tmnspartatton  projaots  to  euaiikm 
the  blow  In  Ssattis  and  other  bard-htt  arsas. 

We  can  avoid  lapstttkiDS  of  sooh  Inuaan 
dislocation  by  getting  together  on  projects 
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w«  will  all  bezMflt  from,  and  maH-tnuuporta- 
tloa  is  a  good  ur««  In  which  to  b«gln-  W« 
c«n  (tart  amaU.  bamxiMrlng  away  at  the 
■implest  proJ«eu, aueh  aa  laaai  vliig  op«n  laaea 
on  ovar  fraawayi  for  axpraaa  buaaa,  ao  that 
they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  auto- 
mobile in  faster  commntlng  time,  if  nothing 
elae.  We  can  aee  that  enTlzonmental  pollu- 
tion atandarda  recently  aet  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Admlniatratlon  are  en- 
forced, which  will  finally  force  munldpall- 
tlea  to  reduce  automobile  aooeaa  to  central 
cltlea,  almply  to  meet  m««itmiiTi  permlsalble 
carbon  monoxide  standarda. 

In  the  transportation  racuuma  thla  move 
may  create,  we  can  puah  for  refurblahlng 
subway  and  bus  servicea  to  attract  the  new 
rldera.  During  the  recent  taxi  strike  In  New 
York,  the  Clty^  bua  and  aubways  added  mU- 
Uona  In  farea.  If  the  strike  bad  gone  on  for 
long  enough,  the  City  Transit  Authority 
might  have  actually  started  making  profltal 
Or  consider  the  poaalbUltiea  for  minority 
group  entrepraneurahlp  In  setting  up,  per- 
hi^M  with  SmaU  Buslneaa  Administration  or 
USSBIC-tyi>e  loans.  smaU  locally-owned  and 
operated  bus  and  Jitney  oompanlea  to 
take  the  often  trapped  or  carleaa  inner-city 
workers  to  the  suburban  industrial  parks, 
where  so  many  of  the  joba  are  moving.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  72,000  Jobs  evaporated 
In  the  past  year,  and  aueh  b\is  lines  could 
help  alleviate  the  inner-dty  luiemploymeut 
problems  that  the  earponXe  moveouta  to  the 
suburbs  are  creating. 

Some  commxinities  are  discovering  that 
their  schools  bus  fleets  are  under-utilised. 
They  are  putting  them  to  work  during 
school  hours  for  shopping  runs  and  after 
school  for  trips  to  theaters,  movies  and  eve- 
ning sporting  events.  The  revenues  help 
fatten  up  the  school's  coffers,  or  help  with 
maintenance  and  rq;>alrs.  All  the  while  we 
are  testing  theae  modest  programa,  we  must 
form  local  coalitions  to  puah  for  funding  for 
the  more  ambitious  projects. 

If  we  can  go  forward  from  here,  forgetting 
some  of  our  past  or  current  differences,  and 
concentrate  on  working  towards  the  positive 
and  exciting  goals  put  forward  at  this  con- 
ference, we  will  not  only  help  create  a  more 
human  transportation  system  and  more  liv- 
able siUTOundinga,  but  alao  a  whole  new  in- 
dustry and  thousands  of  new  Jobs  at  all 
levels.  We  will  also  help  prove  that  America 
can  re-order  her  priorities  with  a  minimum 
of  disruption  and  hardship,  away  from  the 
mllltary-lndustrial-complex  toward  a  more 
humanly-oriented  "llfe-lndustrlal-complex". 


DR.  JAMES  LIVERMAN  OP  AEC'S  OAK 
RIDOE  NATIONAL  LABORATORY 
CITES    HUMANE    OBJECTIVES   OP 

SCIENCE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  James  L.  Llverman.  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  Biomedical  and  Environmental 
Sciences  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, recently  pointed  out  In  a  scientiflc 
address: 

Massive  support  of  science  can  only  be 
justified  in  terms  of  its  overall  and  timely 
contribution  to  the  goals  of  society. 

Dr.  Uverman  in  the  paper  submitted 
to  the  Pourth  International  Conference 
on  Science  and  Society  at  Herceg-Novl, 
Yugoslavia,  explains  the  work  at  Oak 
Ridge  to  improve  the  environment  and 
solve  problems  of  poUation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most 
Important  subject.  I  place  Dr.  Liverman's 
paper  in  the  Bicou  herewith. 
The  address  follows : 

Uakoio  Sczkmcb  Ssava  Man 
(Addreaa  by  Jamea  L.  Llverman) 
(NoTB. — Tablea  and  figures  mentioned  in 
text  do  not  appear  In  Rccoao.) 

ncTaoOUCTTOK 

The  two  questions  which  ultimately  arise 
when  the  topic  of  Science  and  Society  is  con- 
sidered at  its  most  fundamental  level  are  (a) 
what  should  and  can  Society  expect  from 
Science,  and  (b)  what  can  and  should  Science 
expect  from  Society?  While  these  quesUons 
are  political,  moral  and  philosophic  rather 
than  scientific,  they  are  very  real  and  very 
Important  because  the  iiltlmate  fate  of 
Society  and  of  Science  depends  on  how  each 
views  the  other.  Documented  history  reveals 
theae  views  to  be  ever  changing,  but  on 
balance  Society  has  been  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  Science  when  science  has  served 
man. 

The  support  of  science  In  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  of  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  was  so  lucrative  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  came  to  the  erroneous  view  that 
Society  owed  Science,  which  they  read 
"Scientists",  the  resources  to  pursue  the  goals 
of  Science  without  concern  for  the  goals  of 
Society.  Society's  response  to  thla  myopic 
view  was  summed  up  succinctly  by  a  highly 
respected,  powerful,  but  also  moderate  Con- 
gressman as  "Science  should  be  a  work  horse 
for  Man,  not  a  scientist's  own  hobby-horse". 
In  his  view,  the  massive  support  of  science 
could  only  be  Justified  In  terms  of  its  overall 
and  timely  contribution  to  the  goals  of 
society. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
(ORNL)  was  specifically  created  to  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  a  truly  safe  atomic  energy 
and  as  a  result  we  have  developed  a  "problem 
focused"  research  program  containing  a  large 
amount  of  unstructured  research.  The 
methodologies  and  the  scientific  expertise 
developed  to  study  problems  of  atomic  energy 
have  qxilte  colncldentally  equipped  us  In  a 
unique  way  to  aid  In  another  of  oxir  Society's 
crisis  problems — the  search  for  environmental 
quality.  In  the  remaining  time,  I  want  to 
Introduce  for  later  dlscusalon  three  topics : 

(a)  the  need  to  "institutionalize"  the 
problems  of  environmental  quality. 

(b)  environmental  programs  of  ORNL, 
January  1070. 

( c )  our  new  attempts  to  make  science  serve 
tnajx. 

I  hope  that  this  presentation  and  sub- 
sequent discussions  suggest  ways  to  help  you 
solve  problents  of  environmental  quality  in 
your  own  country  and  provide  an  impetus 
for  an  aggresaive  program  to  Improve  environ- 
mental quality  on  all  of  Spaceahlp  Earth 
while  there  is  still  time. 
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tMarrrUTlONALIZATION  OF  THK  PBOBUOC 

The  degradation  of  environmental  quality 
is  generally  viewed  aa  being  due  to  the  failure 
of  Man  to  conalder  fully  how  bia  actions 
might  affect  those  things  which  the  people 
of  the  Earth  hold  in  common — the  air,  the 
water,  the  soU,  and  the  natural  resources.  In 
the  beginning  when  man  depended  on 
Nature,  he  could  simply  move  from  polluted 
areas  to  those  with  a  clean  environment. 
Now,  however,  with  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion, with  many,  varied,  and  highly  developed 
Industries,  with  fast  and  maaalve  transporta- 
tion capabUitlea,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
chemical  blocldes,  we  have  begun  to  saturate 
the  capacity  and  to  thwart  the  abUlty  of 
nature  to  recycle  wastea  at  a  rate  adequate  to 
maintain  environmental  quality.  Since  the 
particular  a^Mct  of  environmental  quality 
degraded  first  Is  very  dependent  upon  local 
conditions,  man  created  Institutions  to  at- 


tack thoae  aapecta  of  the  problem  first.  Aa  a 
result  of  the  "partial  problem"  policy,  we 
now  find  many  tnatltutlona  providing  "partial 
solutions"  to  the  environmental  quality  prob> 
lem,  but  none  considering  all  of  the  inter- 
connected, mutually  dependent  aq;>ecta 
Blmultaneoualy.  Only  by  "Inatltutlonalizlng" 
the  problem  in  a  way  that  matchea  the  scale 
of  the  effort  to  the  size  of  the  problem  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  a  sufficient  understanding 
to  prevent — or  at  least  be  prepared  In  ad- 
vance to  solve  problems  that  may  arise  from 
man's  past  and  future  actions. 

Our  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
an  organlzaitlon  that  can  effectively  "In- 
Btltutlonallze"  a  problem  must  possess  at 
least  the  following  five  attributes:  It  must 
have  a  group  ooncemed  with  programmatic 
perception  and  planning  to  provide  the  in- 
tegrative function.  It  must  have  a  group 
to  gather,  process,  and  distribute  informa- 
tion so  the  organization  has  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  probleoia.  It  must  have 
a  systems  analysis  amiability  to  aid  in  prob- 
lem assessment  and  in  the  evaluation  of 
alternative  solutions.  It  must  have  a  broad 
research  and  development  capability  to  de- 
vdop  new  knowledge  and  to  experimentally 
evaluate  alternative  solutions.  Finally,  it 
must  be  able  to  have  effective  two  way 
communication  with  various  sectors  of  So- 
ciety. Although  no  one  hae  yet  created  such 
an  institution,  I  suspect  that  its  staff  would 
be  at  least  ISOO  people  of  whom  at  least 
300  would  be  professionals  with  ocmpetec- 
clee  spanning  the  social  and  na.tural  sciences, 
engineering,  eooivocnlcs.  and  the  professions 
siich  as  law,  medicine,  business,  and  others. 
Such  a  breadth  Is  necessary  for  viewing  the 
environmental  quality  problem  In  its  full 
context. 

OKNL     SMVnU>NKXKTAL.    PBOOBAM. 
JAmJAST  ISTO 

As  (A  January  1B70,  ORNL  had  a  fairly 
broad  based,  but  not  completely  oooixll- 
nated  environmental  program  aimed  at  (a) 
understanding  the  etiivironmaut,  (b)  the 
Infiuenoe  of  the  environment  on  man,  (c) 
controlling  the  envlrooanent,  and  (d)  en- 
vironmental Information.  Our  programs 
aimed  at  understanding  the  environment 
were  to  trace  radionuclides  through  the  food 
chain  leading  to  man  and  to  develop  an- 
alytical techniques  for  biological  molecules 
and  non-radioactive  poilutanta  such  as 
dnigs.  pesticides,  and  toxic  chemicals.  The 
large  programs  on  the  infiuence  of  the  en- 
vironment on  man  were  centered  on  studies 
of  the  genetic  and  somatic  effects  of  radiation 
and  of  the  effects  of  a  wide  variety  of  other 
physical  aiKl  cbemioal  inaulta  to  living 
organiama.  Our  early  efforta  in  theae  areaa 
were  mainly  on  effects  at  the  acute  doae 
level,  but  they  are  now  almost  totally  on 
effects  at  levels  approaching  those  found  in 
the  enviiTKunent.  The  efforts  in  abatement 
of  polluUon  aad  in  demonstration  syatema 
grew  out  of  our  very  large  programs  on 
desalting,  on  processing  and  separating  ra- 
dioactive materials  and  in  waate  dlapoaal 
techitology.  Out  infnrm*tion  actlvltlea  were 
Just  beginning  at  this  time  and  were  not 
centrally  organised. 

When  we  compared  the  nature  of  this 
effort  with  that  required  to  "institutionalize" 
the  study  of  environmental  quaUty  (table  3) . 
we  noted  a  lack  of  effort  in  three  Important 
areaa:  (a)  programmatic  perception  and 
planning;  (b)  ayatsma  analyala;  and  (c)  com- 
munication. At  atwut  thla  aame  time  the 
National  Science  Poundatlon  waa  expanding 
Ita  International  Biological  Program  and  waa 
beginning  a  new  program  on  Interdiscipli- 
nary Bsaearch  Balevant  to  Problema  of  So- 
ciety. Funda  granted  us  under  both  of  these 
programs  permitted  ua  to  expand  two  areaa 
and  to  enter  the  other  three  in  a  msaningful 
way.  Ths  alas  of  our  total  effort  at  thla  time  la 
still  only  about  one  third  that  we  believe 
necasaary  to  permit  iia  to  truly  "InsUtu- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ttonaua***  tlM  Btotfy  at  snTlioiuBfBntal  qual- 
ity, but  piograsa  to  date  baa  been  aueh  aa  to 
atroDgly  anoouraca  ua  to  proossd.  Tbs  rs- 
malndw  of  my  Ums  wUl  bs  apant  on  som*  of 
the  acttvlUas  thaas  new  funda  have  made 
powUfle. 


A  numbar  of  almost  Inai^MraUIs  praU«BH 
face  aaoh  govammantal  unit  chaigad  with 
making  dselalona  about  raaouroe  aUooiaion 
and  environmental  quaUty.  Aiwong  thair 
moat  uzgant  needs  la  that  at  having  enough 
dstaUwt  and  aocurata  information  about  a 
region  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  advent agea  and 
dlaadvantagea  of  propoaed  deeUlons  on  the 
future  of  the  region.  On*  at  our  first  taaka 
under  the  d«w  program  waa  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment Jointly  with  the  Tennaaaaa  Valley 
Authority  at  a  computer  baaed  model  at  The 
Tennaaaee  Blver  Valley  to  Include  the  cul- 
tural, aoolal,  economic,  physical  and  biologi- 
cal aspecta  at  the  region.  Such  a  modal  would 
be  useful  not  only  to  TVA  in  Ita  planning  for 
development  of  an  aleotrlo  power  grid  and 
to  ARML  in  connection  with  a  regional  waste 
reproeesalng  plant,  but  It  would  be  of  value 
to  the  varUnia  county  and  regional  go?«m- 
menta  in  connection  with  their  planning  for 
economic,  aocial  and  cultural  devdopmsnt  of 
the  region.  During  the  first  year,  we  have 
arrumulatert  extensive  data  on  geology,  soila, 
vegetation,  hydrology,  tranaportatlon,  public 
facUltlea,  land  uae.  land  ownerriilp,  census, 
buaineaa,  and  economic  data  about  the  re- 
gion. We  have  eatabllahed  llnka  with  the 
V.  S.  Geological  Survey  to  obtain  digitised 
topographic  data  and  with  NASA  for  remote 
aenatng  data  on  the  region.  Our  land  uae  aub- 
model  of  the  region  will  be  flnlahed  by  mid- 
September.  Our  aoclo-economlc  submodel  la 
about  one  half  completed  and  work  on  the 
ecological-biological  submodel  and  on  the 
culture-community  submodel  la  progieealng. 
We  are  already  working  cloeely  with  the 
Council  of  Oovemmente  for  thla  alzteen 
county  region  to  help  them  learn  to  apply 
the  model  to  their  regional  problema  aa  aoon 
aa  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  its  validity. 
We  recognise  the  need  for  caution  in  try- 
ing to  devtiop  and  apply  aueh  a  complex 
modal,  but  the  need  la  ao  clearly  evident 
that  we  must  proceed  with  trying  to  make 
Science  serve  Society. 

In  another  area  we  began  an  exploration 
of  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  use  of 
renewable  and  non-renewable  resources 
which  has  led  ua  in  three  directions.  We  have 
atarted  to  develop  a  materlala  critlcality  in- 
dex for  numaroua  materials  which  will  take 
Into  account  such  factors  as  scarcity,  en- 
vironmental damage,  and  subatltutablllty  aa 
a  basis  for  recycling. 

To  assess  the  environmental  damage  func- 
tion as  an  Incentive  for  recycle,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  flow  of  mercury  and  paper  through 
Society.  Figure  1  showa  the  flow  of  mercury 
and  indlcataa  the  potential  for  recycle.  Flgxire 
a  shows  the  flow  of  paper  and  where  the 
waste  occurs.  Bxploaatlon  of  the  above  areaa 
led  us  naturally  to  consider  the  question  of 
eatabliahing  a  regional  waateplex  for  recy- 
cling solid  waatea  arising  from  the  region 
along  the  Tennessee  River  between  KnoxvUle 
and  Chattanooga.  We  have  taken  the  leader- 
ship in  coordinating  the  efforts  of  two  local, 
two  regional,  two  state,  and  three  federal 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  a  proposal  to 
do  a  year  long  study  of  the  economic  feasibil- 
ity and  dealrablllty  of  eatobllshing  aueh  a 
regional  waateplex.  In  all  three  of  these  cases, 
we  have  foimd  Society  eager  to  embrace  sci- 
ence and  uae  it  in  the  aervice  of  man. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  mention  a  linlque 
communication  link  which  we  have  forged 
that  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest 
of  the  Umted  Stotes.  I  believe  alao  that  It  U 
adaptable  for  uae  by  any  aociety.  Thla  link 
has  been  with  a  non-profit  organisation 
staffed  with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers.  Ite  reaponalbillty  in  our  program 
waa  (a)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  relevant 


communloatlona  link  between  the 
and  a  croaa  asctton  of  aoclaty  and  (b)  the 
provUdon  of  envlronmantal  adncatian  and 
training  aetficea  to  thoae  Involved  In  a  broad 
qMotrum  of  pre-coUege  educattoa. 

The  organlaatton  maintains  a  tMephooe- 
llnked  information  aystem  on  environmental 
matters  to  every  school  system  In  Tennessee. 
It  pubUahea  a  monthly  nevaletter  aa,  en- 
vironmental mattera  which  ia  mailed  to 
every  teacher  in  the  Stete.  It  provides  In- 
formation to  teachara  on  availability  of  en- 
vironmental training  materlala,  filua,  and 
organiaations,  and  during  the  year  haa  or- 
ganised as  qtsctal  aemlnara,  a  aerlea  of  en- 
vironmental awareneaa  oonferencea,  and  a 
aerlea  of  environmental  workshops  both  in 
Oak  Ridge  and  In  the  aehool  aystema.  Ita 
biggest  taak  waa  the  organising  of  a  Voltm- 
teer  Air  Monitoring  Project  involving  aome 
38,000  pupUa  and  teachers.  In  thla  project, 
as.OOO  folia  were  dlatributed  all  over  the 
Stete  where  they  were  expoeed  for  one  month 
to  airborne  particulatee.  Theae  foils  were 
then  returned  to  Oak  Ridge  for  analyala.  A 
map  abowing  air  purity  throughout  the  State 
during  that  one  month  period  la  now  being 
drawn  and  will  be  provided  to  each  partici- 
pating student.  This  group  haa  provided  a 
means  for  fast  diaaemlnation  of  new  aden- 
tiflc  flntiinga  u  Well  as  a  feed-back  loop  to 
our  program  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  train- 
ing materials  we  have  provided.  This  is  a  true 
link  directly  into  the  homes  of  most  atu- 
denta  in  the  stete  providing  a  unique  inter- 
face of  science  with  Society. 

While  we  still  have  not  answered  the  two 
questions  with  which  this  dlscusalon  began 
on  the  relationship  between  Science  and 
Society,  I  have  indicated  ways  In  which 
one  major  Laboratory  la  trying  to  make 
science  serve  Man,  but  our  true  effectiveness 
In  this  regard  must  await  the  test  of  time. 


"OKLAHOMA:  TOMORROW 
COUNTRY" 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKIABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREBKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Jvly  IS.  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  issue  of  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Robert  Paul  Jordan  concerning  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  J(M'dan  spent  several  months  trav- 
eling throu^out  all  parts  of  Oklahoma 
in  prepfuing  his  story,  and  I  believe  his 
prediction  of  the  great  future  In  store 
for  our  State  will  be  shared  by  all  who 
read  his  very  fine  report. 

Prom  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa — the 
State's  direct  link  to  world  commerce — 
to  the  lush  and  fertile  croplands  in  the 
State's  western  counties,  Mr.  Jordan  sees 
CHdahoma  standing  today  at  the  thresh- 
old of  growth  and  prosperity.  I  want 
to  commend  lifr.  Jordan  for  his  excellent 
sjialysis  of  the  great  future  all  Okla- 
homans  can  look  forward  to,  and  Include 
his  article  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou>: 
Oklahoma,  thx  Aiwawiuaoua  Oms 
(By  Robert  Paul  Jordan) 

In  Oklahoma  City  recently,  I  asked  a  man 
of  special  vision  to  deecribe  the  view  we 
shared  from  the  thirty-first  floor  of  a  down- 
town skyscraper.  With  quiet,  measured  words, 
Oeorge  H.  Shirk,  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Hlatorlcal  Society  and  former  mayor,  resur- 
rected a  shimmering  ghost. 

"This  waa  Juat  a  duaty  depot  on  the  aun- 
acorched  prairie,"  he  aald,  hla  eyea  lost  in  a 
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time  before  his  own.  "A  atop  for  Bant*  Va 
trains.  No  tiees.  The  entlra  water  aupply 
came  firom  a  alngle  waU,  about  whan  Broad- 
way and  Main  Btrsst  mast  today." 

Than  his  rararls  took  apeed.  suddenly  aan- 
broUed  In  one  of  history^  gnat  mob  sosn«. 

"On  a  spring  day  only  92  yaan  ago,  XThole 
Bam  held  the  first  land  opanlng.  AU  about  ua, 
betwaen  noon  and  nightfall,  anq>tad  a  tant 
dty  of  5,000  thirsty,  aggrasalva  humane. 
Soldlata  guarded  the  waU,  rlflaa  ready." 

Now  I  enjoy  meeting  most  ghoeta,  but 
Mr.  ShhiCa  eluded  me.  I  could  aee  only  a 
moiling  metropolis  straggling  to  ths  sky's 
rim.  Beneath  me,  where  the  city  had  bean 
born,  I  atared  at  aocnethlng  elae.  Daatruetlcm. 
Devaatatlcn.  Stetf  headache  balls  «»««^»««T.g 
the  ribs  of  the  dismal,  worn-out  business 
district. 

I  could  see,  too,  another  dramatic  btrth,  in 
emerging  downtown  sectton  aa  modem  and 
aparldlng  aa  man  can  devlae.  Hundreds  of 
acrea  of  wide  atreete,  plasaa,  malla.  fountalna, 
conventton  center,  aatoniahlngly  unconven- 
tional theater  bxilldlnga,  iwnmjiw  medical 
enclave,  new  homea  and  ^>artmenta,  and  the 
aoaring  thouaand-eyed  a|>lrea  of  oxir  day. 

That.  I  thought,  U  Oklahoma  City  for  you, 
paat  and  praeent.  "The  City  of  Tomorrow," 
her  booatecs  modeaUy  proclaim. 

All  Oklahoma,  I  now  submit.  Is  like  that: 
Tomorrow  Country.  I  say  it  after  months  of 
roving  this  young  and  exuberant  stete  (m^, 
pages  154-6) ,  watching  today's  frontieramen 
striking  out  for  new  horlsons. 

Not  long  ago  the  world  and  I  saUed  up  to 
Tulsa's  back  door.  It  began  for  me  in  no  cer- 
tain place  on  a  still,  star-crackling  night. 
Muskogee,  newly  and  proudly  the  stete'a  first 
seaport,  lay  hours  behind  us. 

From  the  towboat  wheelhouse  we  squinted 
at  the  narrow,  forbidding  stream,  welcoming 
each  Coast  Guard  buoy  aa  It  bobbed  up  in 
our  aearchllghte.  How  incongruous  it  aeemed, 
bringing  the  oeeana  deep  into  landlocked 
Oklahoma  by  pushing  a  barge  up  the  wind- 
ing Verdigris  River. 

Intent  at  his  lonely  work,  C^>t.  Bill  Kurte, 
Jr.,  flicked  steering  levers  and  throttled  back 
oiu-  twin  engines.  Qingeily  we  eased  over  a 
rock  shelf  hundreds  of  yards  long.  Two  miles 
an  hour  . . .  one  .  . .  only  Inches  from  scn4>ing 
bottom.  "Slow  boat  to  Tulsa,"  a  deckhand 
grumbled  wryly. 

Then  we  got  across  and  glided  into  normal 
nine-foot  depths.  I  relaxed  and  the  Bttlpper 
grinned,  coffee  in  hand.  "First  time  you  steer 
a  strange  river,"  he  drawled,  "you  sort  at  feel 
your  way  along." 

Strange  river  for  him.  And  another  Mzarre 
beginning  for  this  absolutely  one-of-a-kind 
CMElahoma.  Next  day,  cutting  a  bracing  win- 
ter breeae,  we  pushed  the  first  ooomierclal 
cargo  into  the  Tulaa  Port  of  Catooaa,  opening 
the  last  port  of  the  l.a-bilUon-doUar  Arkan- 
sas-Verdigris River  Valleys  ivojeet  (pages 
166-7) .  Now  other  tows  would  put  into  Tulaa, 
eight-barge  flotillaa  bearing  ateel,  aay,  from 
Chicago,  or  slipping  up  the  Mlaataalppl  from 
New  Orleans  with  containerised  goods  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Sam  Frevert,  the  port's  enthusiaatlc  execu- 
tive director,  could  see  the  bounty  of  that  far 
horizon.  "In  ten  yearst"  he  boomed,  "well  be 
handling  more  freight  than  St.  Louia,  Menv- 
phla,  or  Pittebtirgh  does  today."  On  June  6  of 
this  year.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  for- 
mally dedicated  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas 
River  Navigation  System. 

BUOLB   SIGlfALBO   A   STAXS'S   aagUfWIMO 

Yet  in  retrospect,  a  seagoing  Oklahoma 
seems  a  mild  triumph  compared  to  the  fan- 
tastic way  the  stete  got  started  in  the  first 
place.  The  United  Stetes  of  America  arrived 
on  AprU  33.  1888,  with  a  much  bigger  bang 
than  the  world  and  I  made  aboard  our  tow- 
boat.  Here  and  there  you  can  stUl  find  an 
oldtlmer  to  relive  that  day  for  you. 

"We  milled  about,  walttng,"  recalled  a  pep- 
pery graybeard  in  his  nineties,  memory  y«a- 
terday-brlgbt.  "People  from  all  over  the  ooun- 
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try.  tma  woman  with  teblM.  At  aoaa  » 
•oldlar  ttanitlfif  on  high  (round  droppwl  m 
■Ignal  lUc  Aixl  t>lew  »  bufle,  and  w«  ton 
K  iiMi  tlM  UiM  to  ataka  oor  clftlms." 

Run  tboy  <ttd.  tbcn  and  many  tUnM  nun 
(pac«  IM).  bundnda  of  tlywwnda  of  Mta« 
whooplnc  Into  tte  wUdamam  for  fno  180- 
aexm  homaitMda  and  town  Iota,  charing  on 
bloodad  horaaa  and  apavlnad  na^i.  buek- 
boarda  and  earaanlng  pralrla  iclMwnaia.  A 
few  rod*  Mcyclaa,  and  aoau  bung  to  the  oow- 
eatebara  of  anortlng  looomotlTaa. 

Oh.  a  number  of  wily  opportunlata  oeuldnt 
watt,  and  anaakad  into  tbla  naw  Canaan 
aooner  than  tbey  ahould  baTe.  So  to  thla  day 
poople  call  It  tba  Sooner  State. 

Baaldea  Oklahoma  City,  Uutant  towna 
aprang  up  at  Outbrle.  with  ita  railroad  and 
federal  land  ofBoe,  and  at  Klngflaher.  another 
land  oflloe,  earlier  a  atage  atop  on  the  Chla- 
bolm  Trail  when  oowpokea  puabed  berda 
north  from  Texaa  to  raUheada  In  Kanaaa. 

For  the  next  18  yeara,  manifeatlng  a  Na- 
tlon'a  daatlny,  homeateadera  took  land  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Indians.  In  the  runs,  by 
allotment,  and  by  lottery,  Indian  Territory 
and  Oklahoma  Territory  were  carved  up, 
barbed- wired,  and  domesticated. 

What  was  it  like?  In  Outhrle,  the  aprlghtly 
former  Cravena  slatera,  all  widows,  can  tell 
you.  Listen  to  Mrs.  Lovenxta  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Blanche  Staggs,  and  Mrs.  May  Potest: 

"The  family  slept  In  the  coTered  wagon 
that  summer,  until  father  built  the  sod 
house:  carried  water  from  the  spring,  until 
the  well  was  drilled.  We  kept  ourselves  In  the 
storm  cellar  every  now  and  then — we  oould 
see  the  twisters  following  the  Cimarron  River. 
Mother  planted  com  and  beans  and  pump- 
kins and  cucumbers.  She  could  just  pick  up 
her  gun  and  go  out  acroaa  the  plains  and 
come  in  with  rabbits,  quails,  or  whatever  it 
might  be,  because  she  was  a  dead  shot. 

"When  we  catight  cold,  she  rubbed  our 
chests  with  skunk  grease  and  poured  hot 
onion  tea  down  us.  Anybody  who  came  along 
and  wanted  to  preach,  preached,  and  we  all 
went  to  bear  him.  The  flrst  Methodist  church 
they  bad  down  here,  they  had  In  a  tent.  They 
got  lumber  from  the  lumberyard  and  beer 
kegs  from  the  saloon  and  made  the  seats. 

UNtraUAL  HAgAlD  STAKTLXB  A  OOLVSa 

So  It  went,  and  In  1007  statehood  arrived. 
Oklahoma — from  the  Choctaw  words  okla, 
"people,"  and  homnm,  "red" — was  on  her 
way.  She's  been  moving  ahead  ever  since, 
wearing  cowboy  hat  and  boots,  sleevee  rolled 
up.  motivated  by  the  pioneering  spirit. 

In  64  years  the  land  of  red  people  has 
grown  Into  an  agricultural  and  Induatrlal 
empire.  Between  countless  "Howdles"  and 
"You  come  backs,"  I  watched  this  dynamic 
evolution  continuing. 

Farmers  and  cattlemen  produce  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  In  crops  and  livestock;  some 
ranchers  ride  the  range  In  airplanes.  The 
forty-sixth  state  ranks  fourth  in  the  U.S.  In 
petroleum  output,  third  In  natural  gas. 

Thousands  of  Sooners  work  In  aviation 
and  aerospace.  Computer  networks — for  air- 
line reservations,  rental  cars,  gasoline  credit 
cards — increasingly  center  In  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City.  Loggers  farm  thick  forests  In  the 
southeast,  replanting  after  they  harvest. 

When  theee  vigorous  people  put  work 
aside,  they  swim,  boat,  water-ski,  and  fish  In 
a  new  marine  wonderland — along  with  a 
growing  army  of  tourists.  Like  me,  they  vaca- 
tion at  attractive  state-operated  lodges  such 
as  Fountalnhead,  many  to  play  golf.  Few. 
however,  will  execute  the  sUce  as  nobly  as  I 
did — but  then,  seldom  does  a  deer  dart  across 
the  fairway  Just  as  one  swings. 

I  joined  Oklahomans  at  rodeos  and  pow- 
wows, attended  church,  symphony,  opera, 
and  theater  with  them,  admired  swank  roof- 
top clubs,  dined  In  the  hinterlands  on  buf- 
falo steak  (chewy)  and  squaw  bread  (crl^) . 
Tulsa's  Thomas  OUcreaae  Institute  of  Amer- 
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lean  Klatory  and  Art  and  the  Rational  Cow- 
boy  HaU  of  Fama  In  OUaboma  City  thrlllad 
ma  with  Uialr  unparallaled  dlaplaya  at  how 
tba  Wait  waa  won.  Soooers,  it  atruck  me. 
function  about  Uka  the  raat  of  ua.  Sol  aakad 
an  expert  to  explain  what  aata  them  apart. 

I  callad  on  nawly  alaetad  Oovemor  David 
HaU  one  pleaaant  afternoon  last  January  at 
tba  State  Oapltol  in  Oklahoma  City  (oppo- 
alte).  It  waa  hla  flxat  day  In  offlce.  A  taU. 
handaoma  num  of  40.  allver-halrad  and 
graced  with  a  warm,  gleaming  smile,  he 
aaatad  ma  at  a  ooffae  table  and  came  right  to 
the  point. 

"We  are  bleaaed  with  pure  air.  four  aeasona, 
and  plenty  of  space,"  said  the  govwnor.  "We 
like  to  work.  We  Uve  by  three  things.  First, 
our  independence.  Oklabomana  do  not  feel 
fettered.  Second,  a  belief  that  the  basic 
things  In  life  are  moat  Important.  Family 
life  plays  a  greater  role  here  than  In  many 
states  I  have  visited.  Third,  a  larger  Involve- 
ment In  church-oriented  activities." 

I  asked  what  he  considered  the  sUte's 
biggest  problem. 

"Sducatloa."  Governor  Hall  replied,  lean- 
ing forward,  banda  on  knees.  "That's  our  first 
priority.  We  rank  4Sth  among  the  sUtes  In 
per-pupll  expenditures.  We've  got  to  spend 
more  money  on  our  schools.  I  am  convinced 
that  education  is  the  greatest  problem-solver 
of  the  30th  century." 

TaAoic  KAScHxa  aaouoHT  mant  raiaxa 

But  I  wonder  if  education  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Indian.  Often,  sadly,  the  first 
American  is  Isart  here,  as  elsewhere. 

Red  men  roamed  the  future  Oklahoma 
long  before  written  history.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase  in  1803  signaled  the  beginning  of 
Uncle  Sam's  reaettlememt  policy.  In  the  18S0's 
Indiana  began  to  arrive  In  force — vlotlma  of 
white  expansl<m  In  the  Bast. 

Among  the  firat  to  be  removed  to  Okla- 
homa were  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes — 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  and 
Seminole.  Soldiers  herded  them  to  the  rolling, 
wooded  eastern  part  of  the  territory  In  dread- 
ful marches  that  killed  thousands. 

Soon  the  cultured  Cherokees  were  print- 
ing a  bilingual  newsp^>er.  Well-to-do  tribes- 
men built  portlooed  ixlck  academies  for  their 
children.  Many  married  whites.  Some  hacked 
plantations  from  the  forest  and  grew  com 
and  cotton  with  slave  labor. 

Later  the  Army  rounded  up  the  Plains 
Indians,  nomadic  hunters  of  buffalo,  scalp- 
takers:  Comancbee.  Klowas.  Cbeyennee. 
Arapahoe,  and  others.  They  raised  their 
tepees  and  lodges  on  the  territory's  western 
reachea. 

SOKX  aXD  MXN  WAUC  BXTWaXN  woauM 

Today  nearly  100.000  Indians,  of  at  least 
65  tribes.  dweU  in  Oklahoma.  I  doubt  that 
any  place  blends  the  blood  and  civilization  of 
redskin  and  paleface  as  does  OUaboma.  Tou 
meet  Indians  in  every  walk  of  life:  profes- 
sional men,  businessmen,  scholars,  politi- 
cians' wives,  painters,  sculptors,  ballerinas. 
Rich  one.  bankbooks  fat  with  mineral  royal- 
ties; many  more  poor  ones,  some  curst  with 
alcobcdism.  Christians,  some  praying  and 
singing  in  their  native  tongues. 

And  red  men  so  cloee  to  the  hallowed  land 
and  mystic  fires  of  their  forefathers  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  white  man's  drum,  nor  do 
they  wish  to.  They  drift  between  two  worlds. 

In  a  small,  personal  way  I  glimpsed  this 
dilemma  on  a  night  of  half-moon  and  scud- 
ding clouds.  In  a  fallow  field  rimmed  with 
woods  in  Seminole  County — two  hours'  drive 
and  a  century  distant  from  Oklahoma  City. 

"Tou  have  traveled  far  to  see  one  of  our 
customs,"  said  my  Creek-Semlnole  host  John- 
son Scott.  "Before  the  stomp  dance  can  be- 
gin, the  sacred  fire  must  be  lit.  Will  you  let 
us  honor  you?  Will  you  start  U?" 

Facing  east  in  homage  to  the  sleeping  sun. 
giver  of  life,  I  aet  a  match  to  a  pile  of  leaves 
and  twigs,  and,  when  it  took,  added  branches. 
It  must  not  die  out.  It  did  not.  and  just  so 
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did  thaaa  proud  people  adopt  ma  into  thalr 
tribe. 

Round  and  round  tba  fire  tbay  danoad  for 
hours — men,  woman,  and  children,  rattlea  <m 
their  laga,  bapplneaa  on  tbalr  faoaa.  hand  in 
hand,  ainging.  cbaixtlng,  bowing  to  tba  blar- 
ing altar,  UvaUer  and  UveUer.  After  a  time, 
Johnson  ScoM  kindly  lad  ma  aalda.  a  wwary 
palefaoa  with  smoke  in  my  eyea. 

"Tba  fire  aymboUaea  life,"  aald  tba  «n»n. 
erect  Indian,  a  boylab  84.  artist  by  profaaalan. 
wearing  eagle  featbara  m  his  hat.  "The  Ilia 
keeps  you  like  a  wild  horse,  frisky  and  free. 
This  ts  our  spirit.  Thla  is  our  beauty.  Tbla  la 
our  home." 

Tlie  sound  of  oU  pumps  suddenly  Intruded. 
I  recalled  that  we  stood  on  the  Qraatar  Semi* 
nole  field,  once  the  Nation's  biggest. 

"Where  Is  the  Indian  today?"  I  asked  him. 

"Nowhere,"  he  slowly  replied,  faoe  In 
shadow.  "But  we've  got  something  others 
dont  have.  Others  have  worrlee.  We  are  free. 
We  care  only  for  our  famlllea,  our  klnfolk. 
and  our  land.  We  try  to  be  a  friend  to 
aU.  .  .  ." 

My  friend  Johnson  Soott  gave  ma  a  gift,  aa 
a  token.  It  bangs  In  my  study,  hla  brooding 
pamtlng  of  a  solitary  eagle  feather.  On  It, 
these  words  are  written:  "I  was  bomed 
alone — I  buddy  up  with  nobody." 

CHXaOKKX    CHIXr   LXAOS    a   GIANT    COKPANT 

Not  long  after  I  became  an  adopted  Indian, 
I  pointed  my  car  Into  the  gentle  green  hills  of 
the  northeast.  Into  Bartlasvllle.  skyacraper 
city  with  one  of  the  state's  highest  per- 
famlly  Incomes — 810.234  In  1B70. 

Soundleaaly  an  elevator  whisked  me  to  the 
ISth-fioor  executive  suite  of  one  of  the  fore- 
moat  U.S.  oil  companies.  PhUllpa  Petroletmi: 
a  quiet  place,  opulent,  impersonal.  There  I 
met  W.  W.  Keeler,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  also  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation    (right). 

"As  an  Indian."  said  this  man  of  Cherokee 
extraction.  "I  realize  that  the  more  we  are 
pushed,  the  less  we  are  willing  to  go."  He 
smiled.  "I  think  the  Irtah  are  similar." 

My  wife.  I  replied,  would  agree. 

The  plain-suited,  plain-spoken  executive 
glanced  out  the  wide  windows  of  his  ofllce  to 
the  Osage  Hills  on  the  west.  He  said,  "The 
Indian  often  has  little  sense  of  time.  Young- 
sters are  chronically  late  for  school,  and 
many  drop  out,  most  In  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
tenth  grade.  The  Indian  Isn't  competitive 
by  nature,  or  acquisitive.  He  Is  creative,  ar- 
tUUc.  and  Intuitive.  He  is  the  original  con- 
servationist. He  has  a  lot  to  give,  and  he 
wanu  to  express  himself.  We've  got  to  stop 
saying  they'  and  start  saying  'we.'  " 

All  kinds  of  approaches  are  under  way  to 
Improve  opportunities  for  Indiana,  one  learns. 
The  challenge,  after  a  century  and  a  half  o< 
exploitation,  remains  formidable. 

Challenge,  I  thought  as  I  left,  really 
amounts  to  a  synonym  for  Oklahoma.  Stroll- 
ing about  BartlesvlUe,  I  remembered  that 
the  challenge  of  black  gold  arose  here  when 
the  state's  first  commercial  oil  well,  the  Nellie 
Johnstone,  came  in  on  an  April  day  in  1887. 
Tulsa's  Olenn  Pool  arrived  in  1905. 

Field  after  field  followed:  Cushlng.  Heald- 
ton,  the  Burbank  field  in  the  Osage  Nation 
In  loao — and  Oeage  Indians  became  the  rich- 
est people  in  the  country,  per  capita,  for  a 
time.  Still  the  strikes  came — the  spectacular 
Seminole  field  in  1926,  the  mighty  Oklahoma 
City  pool  in  1928. 

Oil  buUt  Oklahoma.  Today.  80,000  oU  wells 
and  8,000  natural-gas  wells  fiow  in  72  of  the 
77  counties.  A  doaen  refineries  hum  around 
the  clock:  pipelines  carry  their  products 
throughout  the  Midwest.  I  looked  long  at  a 
well  drilled  In  1941  on  a  slant  benewth  the 
State  Capitol  (page  158).  Sooners  love  it — 
and  17  others  on  the  capitol  grounds,  ahout 
half  of  them  still  producing. 

Unfortunately,  oil  and  gas  wells  eventually 
play  out,  depleted.  New  reeerves  must  be 
found.  In  Tulsa.  I  talked  with  Marlon  Cra- 
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craft,  the  gracloxia,  reqjectad  oil  and  finance 
editor  of  that  clty'a  Tribune. 

"A  few  years  ago,"  he  told  me,  "some  160 
rigs  were  drilling  In  Oklahoma.  There  are  80- 
odd  now.  Th*  plain  fact  Is  that  the  flnanolal 
return  on  oil  and  gas  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
earth  Isn't  attractive  enough.  Oilmen  aren't 
going  to  put  money  down  a  hole  if — should 
they  hit — they  can't  make  a  profit." 

TXT  roa  THX  DKXPXaT  HOLX  TXT  Dxnxxo 

In  the  faoe  at  all  this,  I  found  a  young 
oilman  who  must  rank  among  the  most  opti- 
mistic of  all  time. 

On  the  western  plains  near  Elk  City,  I 
arohed  my  neck  at  drilling  rigs  that  sotted 
as  high  as  seventeen  stories  overhead.  They 
looked  like  launch  pads. 

"That's  exactly  right,"  calmly  asserted 
Robert  A.  Hefner  III,  36,  managing  partner 
of  the  Olover  Hefner  Kennedy  Oil  Company. 
"Only  these  launches  go  downward — some  of 
them  toward  record  depths.  We  expect  to  dis- 
cover gas  between  24,000  and  28,000  feet. 
We're  shooting  fc»'  man's  deepest  penetration 
of  the  earth." 

A  25,600-foot  Lotilslana  well  holds  the 
depth  record;  it  proved  dry.  Bob  Hefner's 
firm  p«utlolpates  In  five  ultradeep  wells,  two 
already  producing,  in  the  Elk  City  area.  One, 
being  drilled  by  Lone  Star  Producing  Com- 
pany, alms  for  28.000  feet. 

The  average  Oklahoma  gas  well  comes  in 
at  8,000  feet  and  costs  8125,000.  "How  much 
money  are  you  sinking  down  these  shafts?" 
I  asked  Bob.  glad  not  to  be  answering. 

He  winced  slightly.  "To  go  more  than  five 
miles  deep  requires  drilling  night  and  day. 
seven  days  a  week,  for  as  long  as  500  days," 
he  replied.  "Each  well  costs  three  to  five  mil- 
lion dollars." 

Where  does  the  money  go?  More  than  2.000 
tons  of  steel  pipe,  worth  a  million  dollcu-s  at 
least,  must  be  threaded  together.  To  seal  the 
casing,  roughnecks — as  drUl-rlg  workmen  are 
called — pump  a  minimum  of  20,000  sacks  of 
cement  down  the  hole.  Equipment  at  the 
weU-head  can  cost  8125,000.  An  analog  com- 
puter records  the  drilling  operations. 

rtmrRE  mat  hinge  on  the  price  or  gas 

One  has  to  wonder  what  makes  a  wild- 
catter risk  everything  he  has  on  each  turn 
of  a  drill  bit,  and  I  did,  aloud. 

Bob  swung  an  arm  around,  sweeping  the 
flat  land.  "This  is  a  frontier,  like  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska,"  he  aald.  "And  It's  Jtist  as 
unexplored.  At  least  two  bUlion  dollars 
ought  to  be  spent  here  in  the  next  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  develop  these  reserves. 

"Our  country  has  to  provide  Itself  with 
more  energy.  That  energy  waits  beneath  our 
feet.  But  the  price  of  natural  gas  must  be 
raised  to  stimulate  exploration.  If  a  well  is 
going  to  ooet  five  million  bucks,  you  have  to 
produce  a  lot  of  gas  to  earn  enough  to  drill 
another  hole." 

He  smiled,  another  Oklahoman  with  a 
vision.  "We're  betting  on  the  future."  he  said 
softly.  "You  start  out  with  a  dream,  and  you 
just  keep  on  until  it  comes  true  or  it  doesn't. 
It's  like  goLn'  to  the  moon.  There's  a  lot  of 
reliability,  but  anything  can  happen." 

Elk  City,  population  7,300.  senses  what  may 
happen  as  surely  as  it  certifies  each  dusty 
red  sunseit  and  savors  the  sweet  song  of  the 
rising  wind.  Oklahoma's  biggest  gas  strike 
In  decades  may  He  captive  deep  In  the  earth. 
The  key  turns,  a  diamond  bit  on  its  tip. 
People  talk  of  6,000  new  jobe  in  the  area. 

All  over  Oklahoma  I  listened  to  talk  about 
gas  and  oil.  crops,  work,  the  day's  events.  One 
subject  alwajrs  overrode  the  rest:  weather. 

In  the  state  capital  last  September  I  waited 
a  day  and  a  night  for  the  rain  to  stop,  and 
woke  to  stare  from  my  hotel  room  at  a 
metropolis  in  fiood.  Nearly  eight  inchee  had 
fallen. 

Early  In  October,  in  east-central  Oklahoma, 
a  tornado  twisted  through  Siawnee  and 
other  oommunltiee  (left,  lower).  It  took  the 
Uvea  of   four   persona  and   Injured   aoorea. 
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Three  days  later,  a  freak  storm  burled  much 
of  the  Panhandle  undw  seven  Inchea  of 
snow.  And  on  December  2,  the  thermometer 
climbed  to  76*  In  Oklahoma  City. 

These  repraaant  extreme  extrecnea,  of 
course.  But  why  such  aweaome  variety? 
Oklahoma  hapi>ens  to  be  the  place  where — 
particularly  In  fall  and  spring — warm,  moist 
air  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  collides  with 
cold,  dry  arctic  air. 

A  BTATX'B  vision:  watxb  flowimo  ufbujl 

Sooners  can't  do  much  about  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  they  are  doing  about 
their  water  is  monumental.  With  dams  on 
most  of  her  rivers,  Oklahoma  has  become  a 
land  of  lakes:  48  reservoirs  have  been  au- 
thorized, and  24  completed.  One  of  the  first. 
Lake  O'  The  Cherokees,  built  by  the  state 
thirty  years  ago.  extends  66  channel  mllee 
and  has  1,300  miles  of  shoreline.  Federal 
agencies  constructed  virtually  all  the  other 
dams  and  impoundments.  The  largest,  Eu- 
fauia,  covers  more  than  twice  the  area  of 
Lake  O'  The  Cherokees. 

Now,  planning  engineers  forecast  a  four- 
bllUon-dollar  outlay  in  the  next  two  or 
three  decades  to  bring  east  Oklahoma's  sur- 
plus water  to  the  west.  Federal  and  local 
engineers  propose  to  build  69  additional 
multipurpose  reservoirs — to  provide  water 
for  cities  and  industries,  hydroelectric  power, 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  recreation. 

Oklahoma  tilts  upward  from  287  feet  above 
sea  level  In  the  southeast  to  4,973  feet  in  the 
Panhandle.  Annual  rainfall  ranges  from  54 
or  more  Inches  in  the  east  to  a  scant  16 
inches  in  the  northwest.  Water  thus  must 
be  conveyed  uphill  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  state  by  a  series  of  pumping  sta- 
tions and  canals. 

"Within  15  years,"  declares  Forrest  Nelson, 
executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Water 
Resources  Board,  "Oklahoma  City  must  have 
more  water.  Parts  of  the  west  need  more 
right  now.  We  are  studying  plans  for  an 
open-ditch  canal  system,  concrete  lined,  to 
carry  water  from  the  southeast  to  Oklahoma 
City,  and  out  to  the  southwest.  Most  of  the 
system  will  probably  be  9  feet  deep  and  26 
feet  wide.  We'll  bridge  it  over  rivers  and 
tunnel  it  under  highways." 

This  positive,  "can  do"  attitude  also  mani- 
fests Itself  in  education  and  research.  At 
Oklahoma  State  University  In  Stillwater,  I 
glimpsed  it  on  a  worldwide  basis.  President 
Robert  B.  Kamm  spoke  with  quite  pride  of 
OSU's  efforts  to  assist  emerging  countries. 

"College  of  Agriculture  faculty  members 
worked  for  16  years  in  Ethiopia,"  he  said. 
"We've  served  in  Brazil.  08U  experts  in 
many  fields  are  presently  in  Colombia,  Gua- 
temala, Thailand,  Pakistan,  and  other  lands." 

I  came  upon  some  different  international 
implications  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Medicine  in  Oklahoma  City.  Dr. 
Allan  J.  Stanley  and  Dr.  Laurence  G.  Gum- 
breck  held  up  rats  and  stroked  them  as  if 
they  were  kittens.  Dr.  Stanley  said,  "We  be- 
lieve animals  like  these  eventually  can  con- 
trol the  world's  rat  population." 

Physiologists  Stanley  and  Gumbreck  have 
crossored  two  strains  of  rats  to  create  a 
large  colony  of  sterile  but  highly  aggressive 
male  offspring,  identifiable  by  their  white 
markings.  Ultimately,  the  scientists  told  me, 
an  unlimited  number  can  be  raised.  Intro- 
duced to  wild  females,  they  will  displace 
the  wild  males;  eradication  will  follow  In 
time. 

"This  is  a  breakthrough  that  could  yield 
undreamed-of  results,"  said  Dr.  Stanley.  "It 
represents  a  new  approach  to  our  environ- 
ment— genetic  control  of  adverse  species." 

I  never  thought  the  day  would  come  when 
I  could  give  a  rat  an  appreciative  pat. 

TtJLSA    WASHKS   DOWN    BT    NIGHT 

Oklahoma's  booaters  like  to  boast  of  her 
accomplishments  in  gaudy  phrasea — "from 
tepees  to  towers,"  and  "from  arrows  to  atoms." 
Her  cities  mirror  the  mann«'  of  her  men. 
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Fair  Tulaa.  ooamopolls  on  the  sandy  Ar- 
kansas River,  by  day  builds  gleaming  sky- 
Bcrapos  and  high-speed  expreaawaya,  and 
Uvea  from  aviation  and  aeroepace  as  well  as 
oil  (pages  162-3) .  American  Alrllnee.  the  city's 
largest  employer,  keeps  some  5.000  persons 
busy  at  its  maintenance  and  engineering  cen- 
ter. By  night,  progressive  Tulsa  waabee  down 
hw  sidewalks — to  help  back  her  claim  as 
"America's  Most  Beautiful  City." 

Oklahoma  City,  amiable  giant,  sometimes 
unkindly  called  the  world's  biggest  oow  town, 
ambles  over  636  square  miles.  Oil  wells  stalk 
across  the  city.  At  Tinker  Air  Force  Base, 
raon  than  25,000  persona  work  in  a  vast  alr- 
craft-maintenanoe  and  supply  seCup.  A  few 
miles  to  the  west,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's Aeronautical  Center  keeps  tab 
on  every  aspect  of  civil  aviation  (pages  172-3) . 
There  I  saw  Charlee  A.  Lindbergh's  applica- 
tion of  April  26,  1927. /or  an  airplane  license; 
his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  it  stated,  was  to  be  used 
in  a  "Transatlantic  Flight."  And  there  dedi- 
cated aeromedical  researchers  seek  to  help 
today's  pilots — men  of  exactly  the  s«une 
model  as  Orvllle  and  Wilbur  Wright  or 
Lindbergh — adapt  to  aircraft  that  fly  faster 
and  higher  all  the  time. 

Oklahoma's  capital  is  the  largest  U.S.  city 
ever  to  elect  a  woman  mayor — Mrs.  Patience 
Lattlng.  It  also  can  claim  a  more  mundane 
achievement.  Back  in  1935  the  flrst  psrklng 
meter  waa  installed  here;  a  nickel  bought  an 
hour's  time.  At  Will  Rogers  World  Airport.  I 
p>ald  grudging  tribute  to  progrees — a  qxiarter 
to  let  my  car  rest  for  30  minutes. 

"don't   lAKT    tCBTEBS    OB   TAXX8" 

The  i>arklng  meiter's  victory  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. To  my  sxirprlse.  I  saw  that  Oklahoma's 
third  largest  city,  Lawton,  eschews  them  on 
Its  streets — a  kindness  to  recall  as  one  woos 
sleep  amid  night-firing  Army  artillery  prac- 
tice at  neighboring  Port  Sill. 

And  at  tidy,  hard-working  Prague,  p>opula- 
tlon  1,800,  about  SO  miles  east  of  Oklahoma 
City.  I  learned  that  parking  meters  and  city 
taxes  alike  are  as  welcome  as  the  measles.  I 
dropped  In  on  Mayor  L.  B.  Drury.  owner  of 
Drury's  Variety  Store,  and  asked  why. 

"Don't  like  meters,"  be  said,  sitting  back 
In  a  swivel  cbalr.  "Or  taxee.  We  don't  need 
them.  This  is  a  real  thrifty  town.  Our  treas- 
ury's got  a  surplxis  of  about  $334,000.  We 
pay  off  a  bond  issue  by  adding  81.50  each 
month  to  everybody's  water  bill." 

Prague  waa  settled  by  a  few  Czechs  in  the 
Run  of  1891.  Others  followed.  Today  farmers 
bring  peanuts,  alfalfa,  and  wheat  to  market 
here;  cattle,  dairying,  and  oil  wells  bolster 
the  economy.  Prague's  two  banks  each  boast 
assets  of  more  than  810,000,000 — largest  in 
Oklahoma  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And  the 
community  owns  Ite  water  and  power  lines. 

I  strolled  Main  Street's  two  businesB 
blocks,  munching  delectable  kolaches — 
fruit-fllled  sweet  rolls — from  the  I*rague 
Bakery.  In  the  p>ool  hall,  old  men  played 
dominoes  and  cards.  I  drove  along  quiet 
back  streets,  past  trim  white  frame  dwell- 
ings with  neat  yards  shaded  by  elms,  juni- 
pers, oaks,  and  maples.  New  one-story  bouses 
dotted  "Mortgage  HUl."  In  a  large  park  on 
the  west  side  of  town,  people  gathered 
pecans.  / 

"Life  is  good  here,"  said  Prank  Sefclk^  a 
friendly,  soft-spoken  native  son,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Prague  National  Bank.  "We're 
very  conservative.  Everybody  goes  to  church. 
A  few  of  us  still  speak  Caeob,  but  a  lot  of 
old  ways  are  gone.  We  have  a  very  active 
Lions  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OLOBT   OnU   AS   WXU.S   OO   DBT 

It  was  time  to  move  on.  I  cruised  ncrtb 
along  State  Highway  99,  and  turned  off  to 
Shamrock,  a  town  with  no  future,  a  desic- 
cated present,  and  a  tumultuous  past. 

During  Shamrock's  heyday,  in  World  War  I. 
with  black  gold  flowing  from  hundreds  of 
wells.  10,000  people  lived  In  the  area.  Tift- 
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perary  Road,  three- quart«CB  of  a  inU«  long, 
was  appropriately  lined  with  green-fronted 
buslneases.  The  town  had  two  banks,  two 
newspaper  plants,  three  movie  houses,  Ave 
lumberyards,  and  enough  saloons  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  a  roistering  oU  camp.  Three 
doctors  and  two  dentists  helped  ease  her 
pains. 

Perhaps  300  people  live  In  Sbam.rock  today, 
and  some  remember.  One  of  them  told  me, 
"Why,  the  pipeline  from  this  fleld  ran  all 
the  way  to  Houston.  They  shipped  the  oU 
to  Europe  to  fight  the  Kaiser.  You  should 
have  been  here  when  the  war  ended.  Every- 
body was  shootln'  it  up." 

Only  a  few  months  before  be  died,  I  walked 
along  Tlpperary  Road  with  tall  Eric  E.  Per- 
ren.  Shamrock's  mayor  for  33  year-  and  a 
Creek  Ooimty  deputy  sheriff.  Most  houses 
bad  rotted  away;  foundations  were  over- 
grown with  brush.  The  old  fire  bell,  a  rusty 
sentinel,  bung  over  the  flrehouse  entrance; 
the  rest  of  the  flr^ouse  had  vanished. 

Strong  sunlight  washed  a  few  pallid,  sag- 
ging buildings,  their  paint  long  since  flaked 
away.  We  stopped  before  a  concrete  block- 
houK  with  a  man-slse  bolt  backed  In  one 
waU. 

"The  First  State  Bank  stood  here,"  Deputy 
Ferren  said,  unconsciously  easing  his  holster. 
"That's  the  vault.  It's  the  only  thing  left. 
Why  the  bole7  Bsjik  robbers  made  It." 

By  1930  Shamrock's  oU  boom  had  burst, 
and  the  roughnecks  headed  for  a  strike  at 
Whlzbang,  owr  In  Osage  County.  Whlzbang 
Boon  flzBled  out. 

A  gentle  melancholy  tugs  at  one  in  ghost 
towns,  like  haunting  peace  of  ancient  battle- 
fields. Let  Oklahoma's  motto — Labor  Omnia 
Vincit — serve  as  their  benediction:  "lAbor 
Conquers  All  Thln^." 

I  drove  away,  glad  to  be  transient,  wanting 
to  watch  today's  Sooners  at  today's  work.  In 
Sapulpa,  at  Prankoma  Pottery,  I  discovered 
more  than  a  hundred  craftsmen  handily 
turning  out  nearly  30,000  pieces  a  week. 

White-haired,  Jovial  John  Prank  escorted 
me  through  his  pottery,  ss  proud  of  It  as  a 
man  should  be  whose  business  succeeds  on 
the  fifth  try.  "Any  piece  of  pottery  Is  merely 
the  right  mud  in  the  right  shape,"  Mr.  Prank 
declared.  "Its  value  lies  In  what  It's  worth  to 
live  with,  for  this  is  the  true  value  of  art." 

Last  jptLi  130,000  passersby  turned  off 
Interstate  44  to  tour  the  plant.  John  Prank 
sometimes  puasles  over  the  Infltu. 

"I  guess  they  Just  want  to  come,"  be  muses. 
"My  daughter  Jonlece  and  I  design  every 
piece;  my  wife  Grace  Lee  runs  the  show- 
room. We  ore  Prankoma.  People  oome  be- 
cause they  like  what  we  create.  It's  our 
greatest  compliment." 

ABOMOSS   CATXaS   TO   WKSTKXIf   CSAZS 

All  over  Oklahoma  I  saw  this  story  re- 
peated. In  the  south,  at  Ardmore,  I  caught 
up  with  the  Western-clothing  boom. 

"It's  the  only  kind  of  appwrel  that  Is  Ameri- 
ca's own,"  said  shift-sleeved  John  C.  Simpler, 
general  manager  of  Corral  Sportswear.  "My 
father  and  mother  formed  this  business  in 
1953,  and  it's  been  growing  ever  since.  People 
are  Identifying  with  the  West,  with  the  old. 
solid,  traditional  values.  Demand  for  leather- 
wear  is  fantastic.  We've  been  operating  nine 
hours  a  day.  six  days  a  week,  for  months." 

A  family  man  in  his  mld-thlrtles  whose 
bobby  Is  fiylng.  John  Simpler  often  visits  New 
York  City  on  business.  He  said,  "Some  young- 
stars  there  have  never  seen  open  country."  A 
frown.  "They've  never  seen  a  cow  or  ridden 
a  horse.  Tm  always  glad  to  get  home."  His 
face  brightened.  "You  cant  beat  Oklahoma." 

As  we  walked  to  my  car,  a  small  boy  gal- 
loping a  large  pony  suddenly  bore  down  on 
us,  and  ws  leaped  from  the  sidewalk.  "See 
what  I  mean?"  demanded  my  boat  happily. 

You  can  bump  Into  enterprising  business- 
men sad  horses  elsewbers,  too.  On  a  cool 
cloudy  morning  I  drove  through  the  undu- 
lating grsan  country  of  the  east,  a  hunter's 
and  fisherman's  paradise,  end  onto  the  north- 
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east's  Osark  Plateau.  In  Commerce,  where 
baseball's  Mickey  Mantle  grew  up,  I  found 
George  Newm&n  busily  building  the  fine  boats 
that  bear  his  name,  and  I  knew  better  why 
Oklahoma  highways  are  thronged  with  cars 
towing  sleek  Inboards  and  outboards. 

"We're  making  about  1,600  runabouts  a 
year  now,"  Mr.  Newman  said,  "and  I  can't 
see  anything  but  growth  ahead.  Boating's 
great  for  families,  especially  fathers.  No  traf- 
fic lanes.  No  traffic  lights.  No  traffic  Jams. 
They  can  unwind  and  relax." 

A  short  drive  sway  I  pulled  up  at  the 
Bar  30  Ranch.  "Be  glad  to  show  you  what 
a  trained  cow  pony  can  do,"  said  Max  Blue. 
Spurs  Jingling,  he  took  me  to  the  corral. 

There  I  sat  with  his  charming  Quapaw 
Indian  wife,  Jean  Ann,  and  her  sister. 
Geneva  Ramsey,  and  watched  a  cowboy  cut 
a  cow  from  a  milling  herd.  Then  the  rider 
gave  his  mount  free  rein.  No  matter  which 
way  the  cow  turned  to  rejoin  the  herd,  the 
pony  anticipated  her.  Stop.  Start.  Hesitate. 
Riin  thU  way.  That  way.  Try  here.  There. 
A  duel  to  the  finish.  At  last  the  cow  quit, 
motionless,  head  down.  Without  guidance, 
the  pony  had  won. 

l^x  and  Jean  Ann  breed  and  train  regis- 
tered quarter  horses  and  run  about  SOO  cows. 
They  hope  for  an  annual  calf  drop  of  about 
90  percent;  most  calvee,  said  Max  ruefully, 
seem  to  be  delivered  In  freealng  weather  at 
midnight,  with  snow  on  the  ground.  After  the 
calves  are  weaned  and  have  grown  to  some 
460  pounds,  they  are  sold.  Event\ially  they 
arrive  at  a  feedlot.  fatten,  and  go  to  market. 

The  Blues  raise  quarter  horses  for  love  and 
calves  for  profit.  I  asked  If  they  had  any 
trouble  with  rustlers.  Max  Jumped  as  if  he'd 
heard  a  rattlesnake. 

"There's  rusUin'  goin"  on.  you  bet  I  We're 
short  four  head  right  now  In  that  pasture 
across  the  road.  One  feller,  he  even  used  his 
private  plane  to  spot  bunches  of  cows.  If  no 
people  were  in  sight,  he'd  radio  his  waiting 
trucks.  They  finally  caught  him." 

"SHkD    NOT    FOE   HX«   THI    snTES   JTAM" 

Oklahoma  tallies  a  long  and  bloody  ac- 
count with  badmen.  Back  In  territorial  times. 
dozens  of  U.S.  deputy  marshals  were  gunned 
down  here  by  desperadoes. 

I  have  seen  their  lairs.  Just  a  six-gun  shot 
from  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa,  outlaws 
skulked  in  a  pecan  grove  called  Rascal  Plat. 
Atop  a  rocky  robben'  roost  in  the  Panhandle, 
bandits  kept  vigil  over  the  SanU  Pe  Trail's 
Cimarron  Cutoff,  and  galloped  out  to  prey  on 
passing  wagon  trains.  Yea,  and  the  vengeful 
Daltons  rode  through  the  land  of  the  red 
man,  and  the  train-  and  bank-robbing  Doolln 
gang,  the  vicious  Buck  gang,  the  Starrs. 

I  know  where  pistol -packing  BeUe  Starr 
rests  In  eerie  loneliness,  though  her  eplUph 
adjures  one  not  to  weep.  She  died  with  her 
boots  on,  this  formidable  horse  thief  and 
consort  of  renegades,  frlsnd  of  the  James 
brothers;  someone  shot  her  In  the  back.  They 
burled  her  on  her  own  land,  not  far  from 
Porum  In  eastern  Oklahoma. 

The  grave  lies  past  a  plum  thicket,  beyond 
an  alfalfa  patch,  through  a  grassy  field 
fringed  with  sycamores,  to  a  forgotten  and 
scrub-tangled  knoll  above  the  Canadian 
River.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  old  log 
cabin,  though  it  had  stood  within  feet  of  her 
tomb.  Ah,  BeUe,  I  thought,  lying  amid  weeds 
and  wild  fiowen,  do  you  know?  Do  you  know 
the  words  they  burled  you  with? 

Shed  Tiot  for  her  the  bitter  tear. 
Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret. 
Ti*  but  the  caaket  that  lie*  here. 
The  gem  that  filled  it  sparklet  yet 

I  returned  to  the  dirt  road  where  my  car 
waited,  and  plunged  with  a  will  back  Into  the 
real  world.  I  spent  the  night  In  Oklahoma 
City,  and  the  next  day  pressad  west. 

Back  in  the  IBSO's.  when  dust  hid  the  sun 
and  drought  strangled  the  Great  Plains,  a 
people  In  flight  moved  along  Route  M.  OsU- 
fomla-bound.  The  western  half  of  the  state 
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remembers  Dust  Bowl  days  vividly.  To  some 
Sooners.  even  the  tag  "Okie"  causes  pain. 

These  days.  Interstate  40  blsecU  Oklahoma, 
unfurling  over  some  of  old  M's  roadbed,  and, 
by  and  large,  better  times  have  come.  I  say 
this,  and  qualify  it  Immediately.  Farmers 
and  ranchen  still  scan  the  heavens  for  rain. 
In  1970  a  prolonged  dry  spell  In  the  south 
led  to  the  state's  smallest  ootton  crop  of  this 
century.  This  year  severe  droug(ht  ruined 
southwest  Oklahoma's  wheat  crop  and  shrlv- 
tied  pastures,  bringing  cattle  to  near  starva- 
tion. When  I  drove  past  Lake  Altus.  this 
large  Irrigation  source  had  shrunk  to  a 
fourth  its  normal  slse. 

Yet  soil-conservation  practices  and  irriga- 
tion have  paid  off  handsomely.  The  fertile 
red -earth  fields  that  fiow  upward  from  the 
state  capital  to  the  western  High  Plains  yield 
mountains  of  wheat  and  grain  sorghums. 
Cattle  cluster  thickly  on  the  ranges.  In 
northern  Oklahoma.  Enid's  towering  grain 
elevators  seemed  to  me  from  afar  like  a 
castellated  alabaster  kingdom. 

To  the  northwest,  near  the  town  of  Free- 
dom, I  did  walk  deep  into  such  a  realm :  Ala- 
baster Caverns  State  Park,  Its  high-domed 
tunnels  and  rooms  agleam  with  white  gyp- 
siun,  sparkling  selenlte  crystals,  and  many 
shades  of  softly  glowing  alabaster. 

Bats  make  their  home  here  by  the  untold 
thousands,  I  saw.  So  could  a  finite  number 
of  people,  ^ar  down  In  the  cavern  a  small 
sign  caught  my  eye:  "Fallout  Shelter.  Capac- 
ity 34)80."  What  inexorable  formula  pro- 
duced that  precise  figure,  I  wondered. 

BOO    ROITSX   BTASTB   A   CATTLE   BMPtBE 

People  become  scarcer  the  farther  one 
climbs  northwest.  In  the  three-county  Pan- 
handle, 34  miles  wide  and  107  miles  long, 
dwell  fewer  than  37,000  Oklahomans,  nearly 
half  of  them  in  the  county  seats  of  Beaver, 
Ouymon,  and  Boise  City  (map,  page  IM). 

No  Sooners  are  more  sturdily  Independent 
than  these.  In  the  Panhandle,  one's  word 
usually  suffices;  a  handshake  often  supplants 
written  contracts.  Before  1890,  when  it  be- 
came part  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  this  was 
"No  Man's  Land"  to  Its  scattered  settlers,  and 
"Public  Land  Strip"  on  maps.  The  six-shooter 
governed.  An  attempt  to  launch  the  Cimar- 
ron Territory  failed. 

Many  homesteadera  gave  up.  Those  who 
hung  on  left  us  a  little  "how  to"  poem: 

Picking  up  bones  to  keep  from  starving. 

Picking  up  chip*  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Picking  up  courage  to  keep  from  leaving. 

Way  out  West,  in  So  Man's  Lasid. 

They  hauled  buffslo  and  cattle  bones  to 
the  railroad  at  Liberal,  Kansas,  and  got  W  a 
load.  They  burned  buffalo  and  cow  chips  for 
warmth — the  price  of  life  when  blue  north - 
en  swooped  down  out  of  Canada.  For  cour- 
age, they  took  after  a  blue-eyed,  black-haired 
Tennessean  named  James  K.  Hitch. 

Jim  Hitch  built  a  sod  house  13  miles  south- 
east of  the  future  Ouymon  in  1884 — one  man 
against  an  infinitude  of  yucca  and  soapweed 
and  buffalo  grass.  He  dug  the  first  well,  put 
up  the  first  drift  fence,  housed  the  firet 
preacher,  erected  the  first  windmill,  planted 
the  first  alfalfa,  and  helped  establish  Ouy- 
mon. His  son,  Henry  C.  Hitch,  added  to  bis 
holdings  by  buying  up  small  ranches  until, 
before  be  died  In  1907  at  88.  he  could  stand 
on  the  site  of  his  father's  soddy  and  see  his 
own  land  to  the  limits  of  his  vision.  He  could 
see.  as  well,  great  changes. 

A  fourth -generation  Hitch  piloted  me  over 
that  30.000-acre  empire — tall.  slim.  38-year- 
old  Paul.  HU  father.  H.  C.  "Ladd"  Hitch.  Jr.. 
and  he  operate  huge  feedlots  In  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  productive  beef-ralslng  centera 
They  grow  mu^  of  their  own  feed  on  9,000 
irrigated  acres.  All  this  marks  a  development 
of  leas  than  twenty  years. 

"A  fifth  of  the  b«sf  thU  country  eata 
oomes  from  within  a  aoo-mlle  radius  of  us." 
the  flying  cattleman  yelled.  He  dipped  the 
Cessna's  wing  at  a  sprawling  lot  where  30,000 
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head  of  cattle  were  confined — each  gaining 
about  three  pounds  a  day.  Beside  this  richly 
brown  patch  of  earth  nestled  watered  fields 
and  native-grass  pastures,  a  pastiche  of  dark 
and  light  greens. 

CATTUI  FATTEN   rSOlI  BUNYAN-SIZE  BIN 

Paul  Hitch  leveled  off,  and  soon  we  landed 
on  a  grass  strip  beside  ranch  headquarters. 
"Out  here,"  he  said,  "the  word  Is  'water.'  No 
water,  no  feed.  No  feed,  no  feedlot." 

In  a  good  year,  16  inches  of  rain  will  fall, 
enough  to  sustain  one  cow  jvery  20  acres. 
Last  year,  less  than  13  Inches  wet  parts  of 
the  Panhandle.  But  deep  Irrigation  wells,  tap- 
ping the  extensive  aquifer  beneath  this  re- 
gion, produce  astonishing  results.  Winter 
wheat  thrives  and  com  grows  as  high,  if  one 
may  be  pardoned,  as  an  elephant's  eye. 

To  turn  crops  into  sirloin,  the  Hitches  and 
other  feedlot  ojjerators  serve  cattle  regulated 
diets  of  chopped  ensilage  and  ground  grain, 
plus  protein  supplements.  Paul  showed  me  a 
year's  supply  of  grain.  It  filled  a  bin  half  as 
wide  as  a  football  fleld  and  half  again  as  long, 
to  a  height  of  12V4  feet.  Larger  bins  exist. 

"What  we  do,"  my  host  summ^Ki  up.  "is 
simple,  though  not  easy.  We  buy  little  cattle 
and  sell  big  cattle.  Without  irrigation  we'd 
still  be  alive,  but  not  very  prosf>erous" 

For  farmers  and  bankers.  Irrigation  can  be 
a  chancy  propoeltlon.  "When  you  see  an 
irrigation  well  here,"  Fred  Hufflne,  Texas 
County  extension  agent,  told  me,  "youTe  see- 
ing a  $30,000  investment.  We  have  877  wells 
now  In  this  county,  against  a  capacity  of 
perhaps  2.000.  To  finance  his  well,  a  farmer 
needs  a  sizable  net  return  immediately.  The 
banker  has  to  look  very  closely." 

CHANCE    ARRIVES    IN    LITTLE    DIXIE 

FYom  the  parched  mesa  and  canyon  coun- 
try of  the  Panhandle's  northwest  tip  to  the 
bayous  of  the  sultry  southeast,  a  crow  flies 
530  miles.  I  sped  across  Oklahoma  easily  in 
two  days,  and  reached  a  dramatically  differ- 
ent world  called  Little  Dixie.  McAIester  serves 
as  Its  unofficial  capital.  Carl  Alben,  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of"  Representatives,  went 
to  school  In  a  nearby  hamlet  called  Bug 
Tussle,  whose  name  Is  now  Flowery  Mound. 

Valuable  reserves  of  coal  wait  In  this  re- 
gion. But  mostly  Little  Dixie  belongs  to  na- 
ture. I  parked  high  on  the  Tallmena  Skyline 
Drive  and  drank  in  the  brooding  beauty  of 
the  Ouachita  Mountains,  with  their  dark 
valleys  and  clear  swift  streams.  On  the  Red 
River  lowlands,  looking  into  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  I  saw  cypress  knees  poking  from 
swamps,  sycamores  garlanded  with  mistletoe, 
and  hawks  sailing  high  overhead. 

Everywhere  I  found  trees.  Forests  cover  a 
fourth  of  Oklahoma.  They  dominate  here: 
shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine,  post  oak,  red  oak. 
white  oak.  hickory,  sweet  gum,  black  gum. 
cedar,  holly  Off  one-lane  dirt  roads  I  caught 
the  pungent  perfume  of  woodsmoke;  pecker- 
wood  mills  were  burning  scraps.  In  Wright 
City  a  sawmill  belched  steam:  nearby  a  huge 
container-board  plant  was  going  up, 

I  wandered  back  into  the  hills,  where  iso- 
lated families  scratch  a  living  from  little 
plots,  run  a  few  cattle,  and  poach  an  occa- 
sional deer.  Along  the  creeks,  dilapidated 
houses  perched  on  concrete  blocks.  Towns 
were  sunning  amidst  the  clatter  of  pickup 
trucks,  and  people  nodded  to  me  on  the  side- 
walks. I  dined  on  fried  chicken,  gravy,  and 
hot  biscuits,  and  dropped  off  some  dry  clean- 
ing at  a  place  that  advertised  "To  know  us  is 
to  love  us." 

TIMBER  CUTTERS  LOOK  TO  THE  rOTDRE 

Some  of  all  this — how  much,  no  one  knows 
— soon  must  change  In  Broken  Bow,  head- 
quarters for  the  Weyerhsieuser  Company's 
Oklahoma  tlmberlands,  I  learned  why. 

A  giant  among  the  Nation's  timber  firms, 
Weyerhaeuser  had  recently  purchased  1.8 
million  acres  of  forest  in  southeast  Okla- 
homa and  adjacent  Arkansas  for  more  than 
•300,000.000.  New  mills  and  equipment  were 
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costing  $200,000,000  more.  Some  1,300  new 
Jobs  would  be  created,  and  several  hundred 
more  would  result  indirectly.  Prosperity  was 
coming  to  the  depressed  southeast. 

"Within  30  years,"  said  Joseph  C.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Weyerhaeuser  vice  president  for  the  area, 
"the  demand  for  wood  products  Is  going  to 
double.  We  have  to  help  meet  that  need.  We 
figure  on  being  here  forever,  which  means 
that  we're  planting  as  we  harvest.  Timber, 
like  corn,  is  a  crop.  It  is  renewable." 

Weyerhaeuser  means  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Brown  told  me.  People  can  roam  the 
forests  and  streams  for  hunting,  fishing,  and 
camping.  There  are  no  fences.  They  can 
browse  cattle  in  some  areas  and  cut  marked 
trees  for  firewood,  at  no  cost. 

Woods  Manager  Dale  C.  Campbell  took  me 
to  a  pine-seed  orchard  and  Jabbed  a  finger  at 
row  after  row  of  two-year-old  pines  standing 
two  feet  high. 

"Ever  see  19,000  trees  like  that  before?" 
he  asked.  "They  are  pine-root  stock.  Prom 
them  we'll  take  seeds,  which  we'll  plant  in  a 
nursery  for  a  year.  As  we  log  each  300-acre 
setting,  we  plant  the  seedlings  700  to  the 
acre,  spaced  six  or  seven  feet  apart  with  nine 
feet  between  rows. 

"I  look  at  It  this  way.  I'm  nearly  60  years 
old.  I'll  be  too  old  to  harvest  the  trees  I  set 
in  the  ground  today.  But  someone  will  30 
years  from  now.  What  I  do  affects  the  next 
generation  very  directly." 

I  thought  about  that  early  next  morning, 
riding  a  logging  train's  Jouncing  caboose 
miles  Into  the  forest.  Strong  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  endless  woods;  serene  brooks 
sparkled  and  disappeared.  Here  indeed  stood 
a  slice  of  the  country's  future — lumber,  win- 
dow sashes,  plywood,  utility  poles,  fence 
posts,  flberboard,  container  board. 

I  headed  back  to  town  in  a  car  driven  by 
37-year-old  Bob  Hyndman.  Weyerhaeuser's 
Oklahoma  raw-materials  manager  and  a 
devoted  amateur  archeologist.  While  he  one- 
handedly  rolled  a  cigarette  at  50  miles  an 
hour.    I    made   nervous   conversation. 

"Long  before  the  Choctaws  came  here  over 
their  "Trail  of  Tears.'  "  he  replied,  "Indians 
lived  in  these  woods  See  that  clearing?  I 
knoic  they  camped  there.  Give  me  a  few  min- 
utes, and  I  bet  I  can  find  an  arrowhead." 

"Take  your  time."  I  replied  grandly,  a 
skeptic  from  suburbia. 

Bob  walked  briskly  about,  bending  down, 
tossing  stones  aside.  "There!"  he  declared. 
I  studied  the  ground  and  saw  nothing. 

"Got  to  know  what  you're  looking  for," 
he  said,  handing  me  a  stone  object  the  same 
color  as  the  earth,  a  perfect  point. 

He  walked  on,  and  soon  knelt  again. 

"Here's  a  pretty  good  spearpoint,"  he  said, 
"but  It's  broken  in  half." 

When  he  reads  this.  Bob  will  learn  that  he 
was  right  about  the  arrowpolnt.  Indians 
chipped  it  out  of  chert  about  1.000  years  ago. 
according  to  archeologists  at  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  in  Washington.  DC  But  he 
may  be  surprised  about  the  broken  spear- 
head. I  regret  having  only  Its  top  half,  but 
I  prize  It  immensely  all  the  same.  The 
Smithsonian  Judges  thai  it  could  be  4.000 
years  old 

NEW  WORD  FOR  THE  OK  STATE 

I  returned  to  Broken  Bow,  checked  out  of 
my  motel,  and  drove  west  through  rolling, 
wooded  country  to  Antlers.  There  I  picked  up 
the  Indian  Nation  Turnpike  and  headed 
north,  aiming  for  Oklahoma  City  and  an  air- 
plane ride  home  to  the  crowded  East. 

After  an  hour  or  so  I  pulled  Into  a  rest 
area,  wanting  to  stretch.  I  walked  along  the 
right-of-way.  A  covey  of  quail  rose  from  the 
brush  at  my  approach,  wings  whirring.  Back 
at  my  car.  I  glanced  idly  at  the  license  plate. 
OKLAHOMA  IS  OK,  it  assuTed  me.  All  of  the 
license  plates  say  it.  Oklahoma  is  ok. 

No,  I  said,  it  is  not.  Not  at  all.  Oklahoma 
is  tremendous.  Put  that  on  your  license 
plates. 
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HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  a  most 
interesting  and  very  scholarly  paper  rela- 
tive to  constitutional  powers  entrusted 
to  both  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branch.  The  author  of  the  article 
entitled  "The  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief:  Another  View,"  is  Charles  B. 
Blackmar.  We  were  former  classmates  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
and  graduated  together.  Mr.  Blackmar, 
in  addition  to  being  a  professor  of  law 
at  St.  Louis  Univer^ty,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
also  is  a  special  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Missouri  and  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  Bar.  Mr.  Blackmar's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  April,  1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Americam  Bar  Association 
Journal,  is  one  not  arguing  the  merits  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
he  states,  or  its  possible  extensions,  but 
rather  to  discuss  the  constitutional 
problems  presented  by  such  proposals 
as  Cooper-Church.  McGovem-Hatfield. 
and  other  proposals  as  congressional  in- 
tent and  involvement  now  become  a 
greater  issue. 

Mr.  Blackmar's  excellent  presentation 
follows : 

The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief: 

ANOTHER  View 

(By  Charles  B.  Blackmar) 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  armed  combat  in  Indo- 
china. Several  Presidents  have  dispatched 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  many  of 
them  involuntary  inductees.  There  have  been 
aerial  bombing  and  naval  operations,  and 
these  have  been  directed  In  several  countries 
in  support  of  strategic  or  tactical  objectives. 

Our  forces  first  entered  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  (South  Vietnam)  at  the  request 
of  its  government  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  an  insurrection.  It  was  evident  that  the 
insurrection  was  heavily  supported  by  troopis 
and  materiel  supplied  by  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  and. 
through  that  conduit,  by  other  Communist 
nations.  President  Johnson  ordered  strategic 
bombing  operations  deep  inside  North  Viet- 
nam. These  were  suspended  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  the  pending  peace  negotiations  in 
Paris,  but  with  reservation  of  the  possibility 
of  renewal  if  the  negotiations  did  not  proceed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  asserted  the  authority  to 
engage  in  aerial  operations  wherever  these 
are  considered  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  forces,  and  the  President  has  di- 
rected bombing  missions  In  North  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

North  Vietnamese  forces  had  made  free 
use  of  the  territory  of  Camt>odia,  which  had 
a  "neutral"  government  lacking  either  the 
force  or  the  wUl  to  inhibit  the  operations 
Then  there  was  a  change  in  the  government 
of  Cambodia,  and  the  United  States  embarked 
on  ground  operations  in  "sanctuaries"  along 
the  border  between  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  new  government  apparently 
felt  that  it  could  not  express  approval  of  the 
operations,  but  it  certainly  did  not  protest. 
President  Nixon  stated  that  his  purpose  was 
to  protect  American  forces  in  Vietnam,  so 
that  they  could  continue  in  the  Vietnamlza- 
tion  program  and  be  withdrawn  sooner.  He 
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promlBtO.  a  strict  limitation  on  the  venture, 
with  obTloiu  deference  to  American  public 
opinion,  but  made  It  clear  that  the  limita- 
tion waa  a  voluntary  one  and  that  he  might 
resume  operations  or  probe  more  deeply  U  he 
thought  it  necessary. 

Th«  entire  venture  In  Indochina  has  pro- 
ceeded without  aay  express  declaration  of 
war.  The  Presidents  have  taken  the  initiative. 
There  have  been  oonaultatlons  with  Congres- 
sional leaders  and  committees,  but  the  Prdai- 
dents  usually  have  been  In  the  position  of 
telling  Congress  what  they  are  going  to  do 
rather  than  of  seeking  advice.  Ckingress  has 
shown  virtually  complete  acquiescence, 
especially  In  the  earlier  sitages  of  the  oper- 
ation. It  has  a{>proprlated  money  and  enau:ted 
draft  laws  and  other  supporting  legislation, 
and  at  times  it  has  prescribed  severe  penal- 
ties for  unlawful  manifestations  of  dissent.' 
The  88th  Congress  adopted  the  now  repealed 
Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent very  broad  authority  for  the  use  of 
ground  and  air  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.' 
Until  late  in  1M7  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  behind  the 
Indochina  operations. 

Then  there  was  a  dramatic  change.  The 
expected  military  successes  did  not  material- 
ize. Opposition  to  the  war  grew,  both  inside 
and  outside  Congress.  Dissent  became  re- 
spectable. The  war  situation  was  surely  the 
predominant  factor  In  President  Johnson's 
decision  in  1068  not  to  seek  another  term. 
President  Nixon  promised  the  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces,  while  declining  to 
apecUy  a  deitalled  timetable  because  of  his 
fear  of  interfering  with  the  Paris  peace  nego- 
tiations. Vocal  opposition  to  the  war  became 
lees  intense,  until  the  tranquility  was  shat- 
tered, at  least  temporsully,  by  the  entry  of 
American  ground  troops  into  Cambodia  In 
May  of  1970. 

Cambodia  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  Congres- 
sional proposals  designed  to  limit  the  scope 
and  duration  of  operations  In  Indochina.  For 
almost  the  first  time  in  history  there  was 
substantial  Congressional  support  for  the 
enactment  of  restrictions  that  would  affect 
the  President  in  his  direction  of  military 
operations.  Defenders  of  Presidential  author- 
ity not  only  challenged  the  merits  of  the 
restrictive  proposals  but  asserted  that  they 
would  amount  to  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  Article  II.  Section  2,  of  the 
Constitution: 

"The  President  shall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  ." 

My  purpose  is  not  to  argue  the  merits  of 
our  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia,  or  its 
possible  extensions,  but  rather  to  discuss  the 
constitutional  problems  presented  by  such 
proposals  as  Cooper-Church,'  McGovern- 
Hatfleld '  and  other  proposals  that  surely  will 
be  presented  so  long  as  American  Involve- 
ment in  Indochina  continues.  The  specific 
occasion  for  my  writing  la  Bberhard  P. 
Deutsch's  scholarly  article,  "The  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief".  In  the  January,  1971, 
Issue  of  this  Journal  (page  27),  in  which  he 
expresses  the  following  conclusion: 

"Whenever  a  state  of  war  exists — whether 
declared  or  undeclared — the  President  of  the 
United  States  has.  under  the  Constitution,  as 
commander  In  chief,  full  and  plenary  power 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  prosecution 
of  the  war,  unhampered  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  strategic  restrictions."  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

Mr.  Deutsch  suggests  that  attempted 
limitations  by  legislative  action  and  similar 
proposals  that  may  be  made  in  the  future 
are  in  derogation  of  the  President's  constitu- 
tional   authority.    His    analysis    necessarily 
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gives  rise  to  corollaries,  aa  follows :  (1)  The 
President  may  order  the  Armed  Forcea  Into 
action  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  support 
of  his  conception  of  tbe  national  Interest;  (2) 
He  may  extend  the  scope  of  operations  by 
means  of  aerial  bombing,  naval  bombard- 
ment, firing  of  missUes  or  other  means;  (3) 
Congress  is  without  power  to  restrict  the 
President  In  the  exercise  of  his  powers  re- 
specting the  deployment  and  operations  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  except  by  disestablishing 
the  forces  or  falling  to  furnish  necessary 
material  and  supplies. 

These  broad  propositions  are  contrary  to 
the  concept  of  popular  government.  The  legis- 
lature has  a  proper  concern  with  any  sus- 
tained military  operation.  Congress  would  be 
acting  within  the  scope  of  Its  authority  in 
proscribing  operations  in  a  particular  nation 
or  area.  It  would  have  the  power  to  specify 
a  date  for  the  cessation  of  a  particular  mili- 
tary Involvement.  It  could  properly  limit  the 
dispersal  of  the  Armed  Forces  and,  especially, 
could  restrict  the  areas  in  which  drafted 
soldiers  could  be  compelled  to  serve.  The 
power  to  appropriate  connotes  the  power  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  appropriations  in  a 
manner  designed  to  give  effect  to  Congres- 
sional policies.  Future  debate  over  measures 
on  the  order  of  Cooper-Church  or  McGovern- 
Hatfleld  should  deal  with  the  merits  of  con- 
tinuing, extending  or  restricting  operations 
and  not  with  fine  points  of  constitutional 
authority  or  doctrine. 

THE      "INTENT      OT      THE      nUMEKS"      BALANCES 
PRCSmXNT   AND   CONGRESS 

Discussion  of  problems  of  constitutional 
interpretation  logically  begins  with  the 
language  of  the  document  and  the  available 
evidence  about  the  Intent  of  the  members  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

It  perhaps  proves  too  much  to  suggest  that 
the  framers  would  be  horrified  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  document  they  proffered 
would  give  the  President  the  power  to  con- 
duct a  sustained  military  operation  in  a 
distant  land,  using  what  Is  essentially  a  con- 
script army,  and  without  any  authority  In 
Congress  to  limit  the  scope  or  duration  of 
the  operation  short  of  disestablishment  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  framers  had  no  con- 
ception of  a  situation  In  which  there  could 
be  a  military  position  bearing  resemblance  to 
Vietnam. 

We  must  always  remember,  however,  that 
the  framers  sought  to  design  "a  constitution. 
Intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and 
consequently  to  be  adapted  to  the  various 
crises  of  human  affairs".' 

The  constitutional  language  is  quite  em- 
phatic in  stating  that  there  Is  a  distribution 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lature with  regard  to  military  matters.  The 
"executive  power"  (Article  II.  Section  1)  and 
•commander  in  chief"  (Article  II,  Section  2) 
provisions  are  balanced  by  the  language  of 
Article  I,  Section  8.  which  give  Congress  basic 
and  substantial  authority  over  military  mat- 
ters. Of  prime  Importance,  of  course,  is  the 
express  power  to  declare  war.  The  power 
"to  raise  and  support  armies"  Is  qualified  by 
the  Injunction  that  "no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years".  No  other  power  of  Congress 
is  restricted  In  this  manner.  The  restriction, 
interestingly,  does  not  apply  to  the  provi- 
sion giving  Congress  power  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy".  The  two-year  restriction 
necessarily  means  that  Congress  was  expected 
to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  Army  in 
operation  and,  inevitably,  over  the  Presi- 
dent's stewardship  In  his  capacity  of  com- 
mander In  chief.  (Congress  would  not  be  able, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  President's  term, 
to  appropriate  funds  for  Army  purp>oses  for 
the  duration  of  that  term.  Nor  could  one 
Congress  bind  a  future  Congreas  to  a  pro- 
gram of  appropriation  for  maintenance  and 
support  of  armies. 

The  essential  purpose  of  specifying  that 
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the  President  is  to  be  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Is  to  maintain  civilian 
control  over  the  military.  The  clause  also 
prevents  Congress  from  investing  a  rival  to 
the  President  by  designating  some  person 
other  than  the  President  as  commander  of 
the  military  forces.  Nothing  in  this  particular 
clause,  however,  may  be  construed  as  a  lim- 
itation on  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  its 
express  powers,  nor  does  the  language  of 
the  clause  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  determine  the  scope  and  extent  of  military 
operations  free  from  Congressional  limitation 
or  control.  The  Constitution  says,  In  effect, 
that  Congress  may  determine  the  ends  of 
military  operation  and  that  the  President 
has  control  of  the  means.  Available  contem- 
porary authority  seems  to  support  this 
conclusion.' 

"COlfMANDEX      tS      CHIXr"      IN      BISTOBT      AND 
OPINION 

The  Interpreters  ol  a  viable  constitution 
must  give  account  to  history  as  well  as  to 
language.  The  expectations  of  the  framers 
have  not  always  worked  out  in  practice.  The 
611te  electoral  college,  for  example,  became  a 
puppet  body,  and  any  elector  who  departed 
from  his  voting  pledge  would  surely  be  sub- 
ject to  severe  criticism.  President  Washing- 
ton made  one  futile  attempt  to  secure  the 
"advice"  of  the  Senate  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty,  and  since  that  time  he  and  his 
successors  have  done  the  negotiating  them- 
selves, through  their  chosen  agents,  and  have 
then  submitted  the  completed  document  for 
ratification.'  Prescription  plays  an  Important 
role  in  constitutional  history  and  constitu- 
tional Interpretation. 

History  shows  many  instances  in  which 
Presidents  have  directed  the  Armed  Forces 
to  engage  In  hostile  operations,  without  prior 
Congressional  authorization.  Such  usee  of 
force  have  generally  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress, by  public  opinion  and  by  historians. 
There  are  ca'^es  in  which  advance  approval 
is  impracticaule  and  is  not  a  condition  prec- 
edent (Whether  the  use  of  force  la  Justified. 
of  course.  Is  a  queaition  of  Judgment.)  The 
historical  Incidents  do  not  support  the  claim 
that  the  Presidential  authority  must  neces- 
sarily be  free  from  Concessional  limitation. 
It  will  facilitate  analysis  to  classify  the  sev- 
eral Incidents. 

/.  Limited  Operatiom.  Presidents  have 
often  directed  the  use  of  armed  force  for 
specific  and  limited  purposes.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  history  there  were  incidents  aris- 
ing from  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  with  attend- 
ant threats  to  American  neutrality,  and  also 
the  operations  against  the  Barbary  pirates.* 
During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  our  forces  were  dispatched  to 
Latin  American  countries  with  some  regular- 
ity.* More  recently,  in  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy proclaimed  the  missile  blockade  of 
shipments  to  Cuba,  and  President  Johnson 
directed  troops  Into  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1966  to  maintain  the  status  quo  during  a 
revolutionary  uprising.  The  incidents  In  this 
category  did  not  result  In  prolonged  military 
operations,  and  there  were  no  substantial  at- 
tempts at  restriction  through  CX>ngres8lonal 
action." 

2.  Resistance  to  Invasion.  It  Is  evident 
that  the  President  may  use  forces  under 
his  control  to  repel  an  Invader.  The  Pearl 
Harbor  raid  is  the  prime  example  of  hostile 
attack  against  American  territory,  but  it 
furnlfihee  little  in  the  way  of  precedent  since 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  followed 
almost  Immediately  and  came  before  ef- 
fective resistance  oould  be  offered  to  the 
Invader.  President  P(dk  asserted  hostile  in- 
vasion as  the  occasion  for  commencing 
hoetllltlee  against  Mexico."  The  power  to  re- 
pel invasion  undoubtedly  Includes  the  power 
to  pursue  the  Invader  or  to  attack  his  home- 
land, especially  undar  modern  conditloos. 
The  President  U  not  limited  to  beating  the 
enemy  forces  back  from  our  shores.  But  this 
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is  not  the  same  thing  as  extending  and 
maintaining  foreign  operations,  when  our 
country  has  not  been  Invaded. 

3.  The  CivU  War.  The  Civil  War.  from  the 
federal  point  at  view,  was  an  Insurrection, 
which  developed  into  a  war.  The  courts 
have  had  difficulty  with  the  resulting  legal 
problems,  and  their  answers  have  not  been 
wholly  consistent."  An  Insurrection  is  a  trea- 
sonable act.  but  If  It  becomes  widespread, 
then  the  rebels  are  nonnally  accorded  some 
of  the  rights  of  belligerents."  President  Un- 
ooln  felt  that  his  oath  of  office  imposed  the 
duty  to  preserve  the  Union  and  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty."  Although  there  was  substantial  con- 
temporaneous opposition  to  his  tiMory  and 
practice,  there  are  few  today  who  would 
disagree  wltb  bis  conception  of  the  Presi- 
dential duty.  It  Is  not  helpful,  however,  to 
try  to  translate  domestic  precedents  into 
authority  for  foreign  operations. 

4.  Recent  Undeclared  Wars.  President  Tru- 
man ordered  American  troops  Into  Korea  in 
1860  without  prior  Congressional  autborlsa- 
tlon,  and  Congress  never  entered  Into  a 
subsequent  declaration  of  war.  President 
Johnson  likewise  directed  maaslve  ground 
forces  to  South  Vietnam  and  instituted  the 
bombing  of  military  and  Industrial  targets 
deep  Inside  North  Vietnam,  without  decla- 
ration of  war.'*  Both  the  Korean  and  Indo- 
china conflicts  have  all  the  external  indicia 
of  war.  In  both  Instances  operations  have 
been  limited  by  barriers  that  may  seem 
to  be  artificial  ttom  the  military  standpoint, 
but  these  have  been  imposed  by  Presidential 
decision  rather  than  because  of  legislative 
restriction.  Congress  has  generally  acqui- 
esced in  whatever  the  Presidents  in  charge 
have  thought  necessary  In  these  operations 
and  certainly  has  not  objectad  to  the  state 
of  <te  facto  war.  Even  though  there  was  no 
advance  approval,  there  has  certainly  been 
Tatlflcation  of  the  situation  which  developed. 
There  may  be  a  state  of  war  in  fact  without 
formal  declaration,  and  Congress  may  ef- 
fectively recognize  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  by  legislating  in  aid  of  the  operation, 
although  it  makes  no  formal  declaration. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  President 
may  direct  operations  as  comnian<tor  In 
chief,  on  the  basis  of  Implied  Congreeslonai 
approval. 

CONOaaaSIONAL   AFFKOVAI.   is   KXFBEaSXD   OS 


IiMSldeuts  of  the  types  described  above 
have  been  the  subject  of  litigation  at  various 
times.  There  have  also  been  theoretical  de- 
bates in  Congress  over  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Presidential  power.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  Judicial  opinions  and  legislative  dis- 
cussions has  been  to  support  executive  ac- 
Uon.  In  almost  all  instances,  however,  there 
has  been  express  or  implied  Congressional 
approval.  There  have  been  criticisms  over 
details,  but  seldom  has  Congress  sought  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  operatl<xis  in  progress.  In  recent 
yean,  particularly,  the  President  has  taken 
the  initlativ*  and  Congress  has  usually 
acquiesced."  There  U  a  dearth  of  authority 
about  what  Congress  may  lawfully  do  to  re- 
Btriot  the  President  in  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  military  operations.  The  prob- 
lems that  oould  arise,  moreover,  might  not 
lend  themaelvee  to  adjudicatory  seltlement. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President  does  not 
acquire  power  simply  because  he  believes 
that  a  particular  course  of  action  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  efflclant  conduct  of 
current  hostile  mUitary  op«ratk»s.  The 
Steel  Selcurs  Oases  arose  In  the  setting  of 
the  Korean  War.  Stael  production  was  Inter- 
ruptsd  by  a  labor  dlapiite,  and  the  President 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  to  take 
possession  of  the  steel  mills  Involved  so  that 
production  would  not  be  Interrupted  while 
Ooagrem  was  considering  possible  legislative 
acHutlons  to  the  protdem.  The  majority  of 
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the  Supreme  Court  (six  to  three)  hrid  that 
the  President  had  acted  In  excess  of  his  au- 
thority, since  there  vna  no  legislative  au- 
thoriaatlon  for  the  selrvire."  The  several 
opinions  spoke  In  eloquent  terms  about  the 
division  of  governmental  power  as  set  out 
in  the  Constituti<»  and  about  the  binding 
effect  of  the  separation  of  powers  under  all 
conditions.  Even  Chief  Justice  Vinson's  dis- 
senting opinion  emphasized  the  authcwity 
of  Congress  and  sought  to  Justify  the  seizure 
on  the  bSLSls  of  other  expressions  of  Congres- 
sional Intent.  None  of  the  Justices  would 
have  sustained  the  seizure  in  the  face  of  an 
express  Congressional  prohibition. 

There  is  neither  legal  nor  historical  sup- 
port for  the  propoeition  that  Congress  would 
be  trespassing  oa  the  Presidential  preroga- 
tive If  it  should  assume  to  forbid  siistalned 
military  operations  in  particular  areas  or  to 
direct  that  a  specific  military  venture  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

PRXSmENTIAI.    AUTHORTTT    SUBJECT 
TO   LKGISLATIVK   USTXICTION 

Questions  of  Congressional  iK>wer  to  delimit 
or  to  terminate  a  war,  declared  or  de  facto, 
are  not  foreclosed  by  prior  authority.  They 
are  open  for  consideration  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  Constitution.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal that  our  government  la  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, with  power  distributed  among  the 
several  branches  and  with  the  legislature  as 
repository  of  the  public  will. 

The  Nixon  Administration  opposed  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  on  the  claim 
that  it  interfered  with  the  Presidential 
prerogative.  It  has  sought,  however,  to  com- 
ply with  the  literal  terms  of  the  inhibition 
against  use  of  ground  forces  and  advisers  in 
Cambodia."  If  this  resolution  were  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  observe  it.  The  attempts  at  compli- 
ance indicate  the  legitimacy  of  the  exercise 
of  Congressional  authority. 

The  Nixon  Administration  sought  to  Justify 
the  initial  entry  into  Cambodia  on  the 
grovmd  that  it  protected  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  it  indicates  that  It 
might  take  similar  action  in  the  future  for 
this  same  purpose,  if  necessary.  If  a  military 
operation  were  in  progress  with  the  express 
or  implied  consent  of  Congress  and  if  Ameri- 
can troops  were  threatened  by  hostile 
forces  in  a  neutral  nation,  then  the  President 
imdoubtedly  would  have  the  authority  to 
direct  operations  against  these  forces,  in  the 
absence  of  legislative  restriction.  He,  of 
course,  would  have  to  weigh  the  dangers  of 
violating  neutrality,  but  this  Is  Irrelevant 
In  a  discussion  of  the  extent  of  Presidential 
power. 

In  Cambodia,  however,  the  President  could 
have  eliminated  any  threat  to  the  American 
troops  by  withdrawing  them.  The  danger  was 
not  directly  to  the  troops  but  to  the  "pres- 
ence" which  the  administration  considered 
it  desirable  to  maintain.  If  the  presence  were 
lawful,  then  the  President  would  have  the 
right  to  protect  that  presence.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  maintain  the  presence  in  the  face 
of  a  contrary  Congressional  direction. 

Why  should  Congress  not  be  able  to  say 
to  the  President:  "We  do  not  want  any 
ground  operations  by  American  forces  in 
Cambodia.  If  our  troops  in  Vietnam  are 
threatened  by  hostile  forces  in  Cambodian 
sanctuaries,  then  you  should  withdraw  them 
to  safe  positions,  but  should  not  go  into 
Cambodia"?  If  Congress  does  not  have  au- 
thority to  give  this  direction,  then  the  Presi- 
dent may  sustain  hostile  operations  in  a 
remote  theater  In  derogation  of  the  popular 
will. 

Confess,  furthermore,  should  be  able  to 
direct  the  President  to  bring  boetilltlas  In 
a  particular  theater  to  an  end,  either  Im- 
mediately or  within  the  confines  of  a  speci- 
fied schedule.  Why  ahould  the  power  to  de- 
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Clare  or  to  recognise  war  not  connote  the 
power  to  call  for  the  end  of  a  conflict?  The 
President  has  no  Inherent  powK'  to  direct 
that  a  conflict  be  continued  until  it  la 
"won" — In  the  sense  that  American  objectives 
are  fulfilled. 

Nor  would  the  presence  of  a  treaty  obliga- 
tion Inhibit  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  its 
authority.  Treaties  along  with  statutes  are 
the  "law  of  the  land",  but  a  treaty  may  be 
abrogated  by  legislative  enactment."  The 
President  may  have  the  power  to  use  military 
force  to  effectuate  the  obligation  of  an 
existing  treaty,  but  his  authority  Is  clearly 
subject  to  legislative  restriction." 

COMMANDKX'S    AUTHOaiTT    IS    NOT    ALWATS 
KXCLOSrVK 

No  war.  declared  or  otherwise,  may  be 
maintained  without  Congressional  support. 
There  must  be  provision  for  men  and  ma- 
teriel. Congress  may  necessarily  use  its  ap- 
p>ropnation  power  In  the  control  of  military 
lnv<^vements  and  commitments.  It  may  say 
that  certain  funds  are  to  be  used  for  urban 
renewal  rather  than  tot  arnMment,  and  the 
President  must  comply  with  the  instruction. 
It  HMiy  forbid  the  use  of  an  appropriation  for 
a  particular  item  of  materiel,  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  violate  the  Instruction  even 
though  he  thought  It  unwise.  It  follows  that 
Congress  may  say  in  so  many  words  that  its 
appropriations  are  not  to  be  used  for  opera- 
tions In  specified  nations  or  for  operations  In 
a  particular  theater  beyond  a  dealgnatad 
date. 

The  decision  to  make  and  to  sustain  de- 
clared or  undeclared  wars  Is  one  properly 
referable  to  the  popular  will  and  to  the  legis- 
lature as  the  agent  ot  the  popular  will.  The 
President  may  direct  (q>eratlons  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  aiMl  Congress  may  not 
ordain  or  establish  a  rival.  The  commander's 
authority,  however,  does  not  connote  ex- 
clusive power  to  determine  the  extent  and 
duration  of  operations. 

A  conclusion  that  this  authorUy  is  lodged 
In  the  President  free  from  legislative  control 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  popular 
government,  and  a  power  so  maintained  in 
the  face  of  Congressional  inhibition  oould  ba 
challenged  as  illegitimate. 

rOOTNOTES 

»See,  e.g.,  60  App.  U.8.C.  |46a(b),  pre- 
scribing a  sentence  of  up  to  five  years  for 
biu-nlng  or  mutilating  draft  cards. 

'This  resolution,  adopted  August  7,  IBM, 
because  of  information  about  attacks  against 
attacks  on  American  warships  In  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin,  gave  the  President  the  authority  "to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further 
aggression". 

*  The  ultimate  form  of  this  proposal  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1971  and  reads  as  follows:  "[Federal  funds 
are  not  to  be  used]  to  finance  the  introduc- 
tion of  United  States  ground  combat  troops 
into  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  United  States 
advisors  to  or  for  Cambodian  military  forces 
In  Cambodia." 

'  The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  which  aa- 
Eimied  several  forma  in  the  91st  Congress, 
was  to  set  a  date  for  the  termination  of  the 
involvement  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

^Mcculloch  V.  ilaryUmd,  4  Wheat.  816 
(181B). 

•  The  FExnEBAuar  No.  80  (Hamilton)  statas 
that  the  Presidential  power  Is  less  substan- 
tial that  the  power  of  the  British  Crown 
because  it  does  include  the  power  to  "de- 
clare war"  or  to  "raise  armies".  The  Fbdex- 
Ausr  No.  74  (Hamilton)  emphasises  the  need 
tor  unitary  command  of  operaUcms,  as  Justi- 
fication for  the  power. 

'See  CoawtN,  Trx  Piebihswt:  OmcB  and 
Powxas  30fr-ail   (4th  ed.  1867). 

*See  1  MoEEXSON  and  CoMMaoxa,  Ths 
Obowth  of  thz  Ambucan  RKFTTauc,  378-374. 
388-380  (3d  ed..  New  Tork,  Oxford.  1843) . 
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•HnuuMo.  A  HisTOKT  or  Latin  Ajizuca, 
4a»-t3a  (1901).  429-433  (Haiti).  404-400 
(NloM»«u») .    473-478     (Pmiuun*) . 

>*8m  The  Constitution  of  the  Vnited 
States  of  America,  ReiHsed  and  Annotated, 
540-643  (0J>.0..  1903). 

"  Corwln,  op.  cit.  note  7,  at  200-301.  Con- 
gTMB  decUrad  that  "by  the  act  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  ICezlco,  a  state  of  war  exlota  between 
that  Oovermnent  and  the  United  States". 
Morrlaon  and  Commager,  op.  cit.  Note  8, 
at  693. 

"In  the  Prize  Cases,  3  Black  836  (1883). 
the  Court  recognized  a  right  of  "prise  and 
capture"  appropriate  under  the  laws  of  war, 
saying:  "As  a  civil  war  la  nevw  publicly 
proclaimed,  eo  nomine,  against  Insurgents, 
lU  actual  existence  Is  a  fact  in  our  domestic 
history  which  the  court  Is  bound  to  notice 
and  to  know.  ..."  In  Texas  v.  White.  7  Wall. 
700  (1809).  the  Court  held  that  Texas  had 
never  truly  left  the  Union,  and  that  the  acts 
of  Its  leglslatwe  In  attempting  secession 
were  "absolutely  null". 

"See  3  W*aaxN,  Thx  StnntxMC  Cotrar  jn 
Unitxs  Statxs  Histobt  486-487  (1038).  Case 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  7  Ped.  Cas.  83  (No.  36aid.) . 
Davis  was  never  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charges  against  him. 

"  Corwln,  op  cit.  note  7,  at  338-334. 

>*  There  Is  merit  in  Mr.  Deutsch's  sugges- 
tion that  a  declaration  of  war  may  be  omitted 
because  Congress  does  not  want  to  indicate 
total  commitment.  As  to  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  moreover,  there  are  theoreti- 
cal problems  because  the  United  States  does 
not  recognise  the  existence  of  either  as  a 
separate  nation. 

'•Corwln.  op.  at.,  note  7.  at  171,  184-193. 
301-304. 

"  Youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Company  v. 
Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679  (1963).  The  Court  gave 
substantial  attention  to  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  Include  seizure  authority  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947.  In  spite  of  sugges- 
tions, and  to  the  President's  failure  to  make 
use  of  the  methods  provided  In  the  act  for 
avoiding  strikes. 

■•  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  use  of  legalism  and  subter- 
fuge in  trying  to  assist  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment, while  maintaining  ^parent  compli- 
ance with  the  restrictions  on  American 
ground  forces  and  advisers  See  Dudman. 
U.S.  Deception  in  Cambodia,  St.  Louis  I>oet 
Dispatch,  January  38,  1971,  at  1-C.  As  to  the 
use  of  American  troops  in  Laos,  see  Tiicx. 
February  33, 1971,  page  34. 

>*  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Revised  and  Annotated  (O.P.O.. 
1963),  at  470-473;  Whitney  v.  Rol)ertson,  134 
U.S.  190  (1888). 

"It  Is  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the 
President  is  necessarily  bound  to  use  military 
force  in  support  of  another  nation  pursuant 
to  a  treaty  obligation.  Surely  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  consider  the  situation  as  It  Is  pre- 
sented at  the  time  decision  is  necessary. 
Might  he  not  conclude  that  available  forces 
are  Inadequate  in  view  of  other  commit- 
ments, or  that  conditions  had  changed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  treaty  so  that  interven- 
tion would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest,  or 
that  the  use  of  Corce  should  be  considered  by 
Congress? 


THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  LEARN  PROM 
HISTORY  ARE  DOOMED  TO  RE- 
LIVE IT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  this  spirit  I  offer  a  cc^y  of  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  on 
December  9,  1861.  I  plan  to  Introduce 
a  similar  resolution  relating  to  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  m  coeponsoring  it.  TTie  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  refer  passed  December  9, 
1861,  and  Is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate,  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  that  a  Joint 
comnxlttee  of  three  members  of  the  Senate 
and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  present  war,  that  they  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
to  sit  during  the  sessions  of  either  House  of 
Congress. 


PING-PONG  DIPLOMACY 


July  16,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  icisaotrai 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
has  written  that  those  who  cannot  learn 
from  history  ar>  doomed  to  relive  it. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.i.TNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  been  too  much  dream- 
ing and  not  enough  hardheaded  tuialysis 
of  Red  China's  ping-pong  diplomacy. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  note  an  article 
in  the  Jollet,  HI..  Herald-News  of  July  1, 
1971,  by  Dumitru  Danielopol,  the  distin- 
guished international  correspondent  for 
the  Copley  Press,  which  I  insert  into  the 
Record : 

It  Doesn't  Sopnd  Lou  "Pinc-Ponc" 
(By  Dun^tru  Danielopol) 

LoMOON. — Plng-{Y3ng  Is  about  as  typical 
of  the  Red  Chlneat  as  badminton  would  be 
in  the  Soviet  Union — whether  you  are  talking 
about  Communist  Ideology  or  foreign  policy. 

Butchers  who  count  victims  in  the  tens  of 
millions  should  hardly  be  Judged  by  rec  room 
or  garden  games. 

A  recent  intelligence  report  published  here 
shows  that  In  the  30  years  between  1949  and 
1969  the  Red  Chinese  killed  at  least  39,040,- 
000  people  under  one  pretext  or  another. 

The  figure  doesn't  Include  those  killed 
during  the  "Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
Revolution"  initiated  and  personally  con- 
ducted by  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung  in  late 
1966. 

Most  China  watchers  say  the  London 
figures  are  "conservative." 

What  does  China  look  like  after  the  cul- 
tural revolution? 

Ian  Brodle  reports  from  Peking  to  the 
London  Daily  Express  a  pretty  grim  picture 
of  Mao's  "cultural"  slaughter. 

Pearing  a  number  of  Red  Chinese  were 
getting  wise  to  Commuivist  ineptitudes  and 
reverting  back  to  a  more  workable  system, 
Mao  decided  to  stop  the  rot. 

"He  called  on  the  masses  to  rise  up  and 
drive  out  all  who  were  guUty  of  bourgeois 
thinking,"  Brodle  says. 

Bands  of  hoodlums,  the  "Red  Ouards." 
were  unl  eased  on  each  and  all  who  were 
treated  as  "class  enenUes." 

.  .  nearly  everyone  in  China,  a  quarter 
of  mankind,  was  caUed  upon  to  examine  his 
soul. ' 

Brodle  writes  that  Mao  has  done  his  best 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  old  culture. 
Education  has  been  turned  upside  down.  It 
Is  now  almost  Impossible  to  go  from  high 
school  to  university.  Students  chosen  by 
fellow  students  are  sent  to  leam  skUls. 
Others  are  sent  to  work  in  the  fields. 

"Art  facxilties  remain  closed,"  he  writes. 
"There  are  no  new  books,  no  new  paintings 
other  than  those  of  Mao  and  the  only  feature 
films  are  of  five  approved  operas  and  two 
ballets." 


Doctors  have  been  sent  to  work  as  hand 
laborers  "to  understand  the  problems  of 
the  workers." 

Enormous  emphasis  is  placed  on  Mao's 
leadership  and  wisdom. 

"There  must  be  other  opinions,"  remarks 
Brodle,  "but  in  China  today  you  never  hear 
them." 

Mao's  little  red  book  is  the  mainstay  of  po- 
litical thought,  a  kind  of  bible  and  testament. 

Here  are  Just  two  simple  thoughts: 

The  United  States  is  the  most  dangerous 
"imperialist"  country  and  must  be  destroyed. 

"U.3.  imperialism  has  not  yet  been  over- 
thrown ...  I  believe  it  wUl  be  overthrown 
...  It  Is  a  paper  tiger  " 

Of  course,  some  will  say  Mao  wrote  this 
before  the  "Ping-Pong"  encounter  a  few 
months  ago. 

To  them,  I  suggest  this  excerpt  from  Radio 
Peking  on  June  14: 

"The  people  of  various  countries  have 
learned  from  their  experience  in  struggle  that 
to  achieve  peaceful  coexistence,  they  must 
frustrate  the  partnership  advertised  by  Nixon 
and  his  ilk.  and  thoroughly  frustrate  U.S. 
Imperialism's  policy  of  aggression  and  war 
and  overthrow  the  UJ3.  aggressors  and  all 
their  running  dogs." 

It   doesn't   sound    like   Ping-Pong   to   me. 


KIPLING  WAS  WRONG— REV. 

GEORGE      PHILLIPS      AND      THE 
ALDERSGATE  "PILGRIMAGE" 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KZMTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rudyard 
Kipling  once  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Ballad  of  East  and  West,"  in  which  he 
said  that  the  two  were  Irreconcilable.  A 
recent  case  in  my  own  commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  has  proved  the  poet  wrong. 

A  few  days  back.  25  young  city  folk 
from  Aldersgate  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Louisville,  located  In  the 
westerly  part  of  the  State,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  east— to  east  Kentucky. 
They  went  to  talk  to  the  mountain  folk. 
Prom  all  I  read,  east  and  west,  city  folk 
and  mountain  folk,  managed  to  get  to- 
gether. 

Rev.  George  Phillips,  who  is  pastor  of 
Aldersgate  church,  originated  the  idea 
of  sending  some  young  people  from  his 
church  to  mountain  communities  In  east 
Kentucky  to  talk  to  the  young  people 
there  about  the  Bible  and  teach  handi- 
crafts. 

Team  leaders  Uke  Mrs.  Betty  Bowles 
and  Stuart  Royster.  both  of  LouisvlUe, 
led  the  Aldersgate  crew  in  their  efforts 
to  talk  with  the  mountain  people  about 
Christ  By  the  time  they  left,  some  of 
the  supposed  communications  barriers 
between  people  of  different  backgrounds 
had  fallen.  If  they  had  only  had  longer. 
Reverend  Phillips  said,  "we  could've 
taken  the  mountains  for  Christ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  work  of  the 
yoimg  people  from  Aldersgate  United 
Methodist  Church  offers  not  only  a 
heartening  exsunple  of  selfless  service  to 
church  and  community,  but  also  proof 
positive  that  If  they  just  try,  people  can 
reach  out  to  each  other.  I  would  like  to 
Insert  In  the  Rkcoiu>  at  this  point  the 
text  of  an  article  by  Becky  Homan  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Louisville  Times: 
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Two  WoBUM  Mist  nt  East  Kxmtdckt — Cirr 
TouMorriBs   Movx   MouifTAiNS 

(By  Becky  Homan) 

City  folk  and  mountain  folk  got  together 
last  week  In  the  Kentucky  communities  of 
Thouaandatloka  and  Oraasy  Pork.  Stoney 
Pork  and  Bk  Creek. 

Aooordlng  to  the  city  folk,  about  36  young 
members  of  the  Aldersgat*^nited  Methodist 
Church  In  southern  Louisville,  the  result  was 
"a  bleaalng." 

"The  mountain  people  had  the  Idea  that 
city  people  couldn't  relate  to  them,"  said 
Stuart  Royster,  a  young  leader  of  one  travel- 
ing team.  "But  before  It  was  all  over,  the  city 
people  and  the  mountain  people  opened  up 
to  each  other." 

It  was  the  first  pilgrimage  Into  Southeast- 
ern Kentucky  mountains  for  the  Aldersgate 
people. 

Their  plans  were  coordinated  with  the 
Methodist  Red  Bird  Mission  of  Beverly,  Ky., 
and  Included  a  Bible  school  for  mountain 
children  and  visits  and  services  with  the  older 
mountain  folk. 

The  Idea  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Oeorge  Phil- 
lips, pastor  at  Aldersgate.  He  submitted  It 
to  the  young  people  of  his  church  about  a 
year  ago.  They  were  "turned  on  to  Chrtrt," 
he  said,  and  accepted  it  eagerly. 

"We  realiaed  the  mountain  people  were  dif- 
ferent," said  Royster,  whose  group  went  mto 
Elk  Creek,  a  stretch  of  houses  along  one  main 
paved  road  in  Clay  County. 

The  people  there  were  either  coal  miners, 
truckers  or  welfare  recipients,  Royster  Mid. 

They  all  had  a  deep  sense  of  pride. 

"They  dldnt  want  to  talk  at  first.  They 
were  reserved.  They  didn't  trust  us  too 
much." 

On  Monday,  the  first  day  of  Bible  school, 
the  young  Aldersgate  teachers  realized  a 
structured  lesson  plan  wouldn't  reach  the 
mountain  chUdren. 

Instead,  they  talked  with  the  children 
about  the  Bible  and  organized  sessions  for 
handicrafts. 

The  children  made  drawings  and  a  mural. 
They  glued  beans  and  colored  glass  onto 
paper.  Some  of  them  made  piggy  banks  out 
of  bleach  bottles.  Others  coUected  fiowers  for 
another  craft. 

The  most  papular  project  was  maUng  "the 
wordless  book,"  a  collection  of  sheets  of 
colored  paper,  each  representing  a  different 
Biblical  concept:  gold  for  heaven,  black  for 
sin,  white  for  salvation,  red  for  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  green  for  growth. 

"We  are  refreshed  by  Just  being  there," 
said  Royster.  "In  the  afternoons  we'd  visit. 
It  was  great  to  go  up  to  a  door,  knock  and 
bear  a  lady  from  the  back  of  the  house  yell 
'Come  on  in." " 

Royster  and  other  Aldersgate  youths  played 
basketbaU  with  the  teens  of  Elk  Creek  and 
swam  in  their  swimming  bole. 

"It  was  important  for  us  to  tell  them  how 
much  we  enjoyed  being  there,"  he  said.  "It 
gave  them  a  sense  of  contribution. 

"We  received  far  more  than  we  gave." 

At  Stoney  Pork  in  Leslie  County,  the  teens 
were  more  of  a  problem.  They  stood  out- 
side the  schoolhouse  during  a  Bible  lesson, 
throwing  small  rocks  Into  the  building.  But 
that  dldnt  deter  the  Aldersgate  people. 

"When  you've  found  the  Lcwtl,  the  main 
thing  is  to  tell  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Betty 
Bowles,  a  team  leader. 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  her  Bible  school 
class  had  grown  from  five  to  16. 

"They  saw  that  we  were  genuinely  taking 
an  interest  in  them,"  she  said. 

One  boy  brought  his  brother  to  the  school- 
house  on  Priday,  sat  him  down  and  gave  him 
instructions  on  the  wordless  book. 

Others  consented  to  siwken  prayer. 

"At  first  it  was  hard  for  them  to  thank  the 
Lord  out  loud,"  said  Mrs.  Bowles.  "They  have 
a  lot  of  pride.  But  towards  the  end,  they 
would  do  It,  gritting  their  teeth  a  llUle." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  lUEMARKS 

The  experience  of  Uvlng  and  working  to- 
gether was  a  "beautiful"  part  of  being  at  Elk 
Creek,  said  Royster.  The  young  Aldersgate 
people  slept  on  the  fiocr  at  the  achoolhouse, 
did  aU  their  oiwn  cooking  and  took  "baths" 
in  the  swimming  hole. 

"We  developed  real  oommunlty  q>lrit,"  he 
said.  "Tb  leave  was  very  hard.  All  the  kids 
want  to  go  back  next  year." 

One  elderly  mountain  womaa  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  young  dty  people  that  oo 
the  last  day  she  gave  them  a  hard-to-oome- 
by  dollar  blU. 

"The  old  people  were  so  happy  with  us," 
said  Royster,  "because,  for  a  change,  there 
wwe  some  young  mountain  people  in  their 
evening  church  serrlcee." 

By  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  vUlton 
felt  they  were  Just  beginning  to  break  down 
communications  barriers. 

Said  Mr.  Phillips,  confident  In  the  evan- 
gelism of  his  young  flock,  "If  we'd  had  a 
summer,  we  oould've  taken  the  mountains 
for  Christ." 
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TREATMENT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAuroaNXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  16,  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  a  dialog  is  always  helpful.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rzcoro  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Frank  Kurtz  in  response  to  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Nickolas  von  Hoffman.  I  share 
Mr.  Kurtz'  hope  that  a  breakthrough  will 
occur  soon  in  the  treatment  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  I  believe  that  continued  pres- 
sure by  the  United  States  and  Its  citi- 
zens is  important  in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MoaAI.  IMPKXATTVXB 

EDiroi:  In  his  column  "A  Humble  Ideal- 
ism" April  11,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman  ad- 
dreased  himself  to  those  striving  for  tihe  lib- 
eration of  the  Jews  of  the  USSR.  He  counsels 
that  greater  humility  and  understanding  of 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  wUl  avoid 
such  undesirable  consequences  as  prompting 
a  fiood  of  other  national  minorities  out  of 
the  USSR  and  endangering  the  detent  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

It  is  distressing  to  read  the  fundamental 
lack  of  Von  Hoffman's  understanding  of  the 
moral  imperatives  which  impel  us  to  re- 
spond to  the  cries  for  help  from  Soviet  Jews. 
Unlike  the  Estonians,  Tatars,  and  Ukrain- 
ians, each  Uvlng  in  their  own  homelands, 
educated  In  their  own  histories  and  cultures 
m  their  own  native  languages,  the  Soviet 
Jews  appear  to  us  as  a  people  apart — severely 
oppressed  for  the  same  expressions  of  na- 
tional Identity  vouchsafed  to  all  others  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  USSR  for  Israel  are  only  demanding 
rights  endorsed  by  the  USSR  through  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
We  respond  to  their  demands  as  one  people 
with  the  knowledge  that  history  compels  us 
to  work  unceasingly  and  to  do  more  than 
plead  for  sympathy.  We  respond  as  individ- 
uals or  as  groups,  and  not  only  through  the 
Jewish  Defense  League,  as  Von  Hoffman  Im- 
plies. Locally,  the  Bay  Area  CotmcU  on  So- 
viet Jewry  constitutes  the  most  effective  ac- 
tion organisation  on  this  Issue. 

What  might  also  be  news  to  Von  Hoffman 
Is  that  very  few  of  us  are  under  the  Illusion 
that  our  actions  wUl  influence  the  foreign 


policy  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  our 
moblilaatlon  of  Jewish  anger  and  iinlty  on 
this  issue  that  has  made  Von  Hc^Tman  un- 
comfortable and  has  made  the  Kremlin  em- 
baiisssiiil.  That  our  work  is  having  results 
is  evident  day  by  day;  let  Von  Hofltaian  show 
one  Instance  in  which  the  humility  of  Jews 
has  been  more  effective. 

PaaiTK  Ktiktz. 
Sam  PkAMCBOo. 


REPUBLICAN    HOUSE    LEADER    AD- 
DRESSES AMERICAN  LEGION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PBinfSTi.TAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBBSENTATIVaS 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

i/tr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  "Uz. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  July  16,  1971,  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  UJ3.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Republican  leado-  Oikald 
R.  FoKO  delivered  an  address  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Department  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the  Con- 
GHKSsioirAL  RxcoKO  excerpts  from  my  dis- 
tinguished Republican  colleague's  speech 

The  excerpts  follow : 

EXCKBPTS    PaOlI    Alf    ASDIXSB    BT    RKPaESXMTA- 
TIVX  OxaAU)  R.  POSD 

There  must  never  be  another  Vietnam.  It 
wae  Oeorge  Santayana  who  said,  "those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  I  am  sure  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget  Vietnam.  We  are  all  determined  never 
to  repeat  it. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  another  Vietnam 
is  to  develop  mechanisms  that  will  bring 
the  people  Into  Executive  Branch  decision- 
making— and  the  best  way  to  do  that  Is 
throvigh  the  people's  chosen  repreaentatlves, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  ConstltuOon  clearly  grants  to  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war.  But  we  are  now 
Uvlng  in  a  world  where  wars  are  fought  but 
not  declared.  We  are  living  In  an  age  of 
limited  and  undeclared  wars.  This  circum- 
stance has  stripped  Congress  of  Its  war-mak- 
ing power  and  delegated  It  solely  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  is  thU  which  makes  a  tragedy 
like  Vietnam  not  only  possible  but  likely. 

This  U  a  situation  which  should  be  cor- 
rected at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
therefore  urge  that  Congress  approve  legis- 
lation which  would  create  a  new  and  mean- 
ingfiil  role  for  Congress  in  limited  war  or 
undeclared  war  situations. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  a  military 
action  by  the  President  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Congress  within  30  days  or 
U.S.  troops  dispatched  to  a  foreign  station 
would  have  to  b<e  withdrawn. 

This  legislation  also  woiUd  create  a  new 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  National 
Security  which  wotild  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  national  security  advisors  on 
military  decisions. 

This  Joint  committee  would  Include  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  both  hotises 
of  Congress  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  directly  concerned  with  foreign 
and  military  policy. 

Prior  to  mUitary  action  or  no  later  than 
34  hours  subsequent  to  It,  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  National  Security  would  consult 
with  the  President  or  his  advisors  and  obtain 
information  on  the  circumstances  surrotind- 
ing  the  military  action. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  then  transmit 
rep<xts  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  those  commit- 
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t«M  would  Onttt  aad  wnd  to  tb«  Houm  and 
SeiMte  lagtotetlon  to  ratify  or  klter  the 
PrMtdenfk  aetlcn. 

nus  laglalstlan  mold  not  tie  the  Praal. 
dantl  bands.  Be  attll  would  hsre  tlie  ftee- 
d<xn  to  act  promptly  in  an  emerceney 
eltuatloii.  But  his  ectlon  would  be  rabJeiBt  to 
Immediate  rerlew  by  the  Ooogreas — aad  this 
U  M  It  should  be.  Tills  would  bring  the 
Congress  Into  the  dedslan-maklng  process 
In  all  mllltsry  actions  Involving  the  dUpatcb 
of  VS.  troops  into  any  foreign  theater  of 
operatlcna. 

This  would  be  a  reqxjnslble  way  for  Con. 
greas  to  ezeretse  Its  power  ovsr  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  troops  abroad  and  oould  help 
guarantee  that  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
again  be  drawn  Into  an  undaclarsd  war  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Amartoan  people. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  must  play  a  larger  role  in  decisions 
of  war  and  peace — the  role  clearly  delegated 
to  the  Congress  by  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
XTnlted  SUtes. 

I  would  also  emphasise  this.  In  altiuttlons 
whsre  the  Congress  endorses  a  military  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  President,  the  Congress 
should  set  forth  the  United  SUtes  commit- 
ment in  precise  terms — ^not  hand  the  Ssecu- 
tlve  a  blank  check  of  the  Tonkin  Oulf  va- 
riety. 

Currently  there  Is  another  policy  resolu- 
tion pending  before  the  Congres»-^the  so- 
called  ManslMd  rescriutlon  adopted  as  an 
amendment  to  a  draft  extension  bUl  In  tbe 
Senate.  This  resolution  or  amendment  would 
declare  It  the  p<dlcy  of  the  XTnlted  States  to 
withdraw  aU  of  Its  troops  from  Vietnam 
within  nine  months,  contingent  on  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  endorse  the  goal  of  total  withdrawal  of 
TJJS.  troops  from  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
set  that  goal  for  the  Nation.  But  I  do  not 
think  It  serves  a  ussful  purpose  at  this  time 
to  set  a  date  definite  for  tbe  withdrawal  of 
all  VS.  troops.  This  Is  a  matter  for  nego- 
tiation, not  a  matter  for  Congress  unilat- 
erally to  make  a  Judgment  on. 

We  want  to  withdraw  aU  of  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.  And  the  goal  is  to  withdraw 
them  by  the  earliest  practicable  date.  We 
Bhoxtld  give  the  President  that  kind  of  flez- 
IbtUty.  He  needs  It  to  negoUate  the  best 
possible  agreement  with  the  other  side. 

I  am  hearUned  by  the  latest  North  Vl«t- 
nameee  offer  at  Paris.  It  provldas  a  basis  for 
negotUUon  If  the  other  side  will  foUow  it  up 
with  private  talks.  It  indicates  some  move- 
ment by  the  other  side.  However,  in  my  view, 
some  items  ara  non- negotiable  at  Parts.  I 
am  oppoeed  to  leaving  South  Vietnam  to 
shift  oon^Ietely  for  Itself,  without  arms  or 
logistical  aid.  This  would  be  to  abandon 
South  Vietnam  to  Communist  conquest. 
Kven  with  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
from  Vietnam,  other  forms  of  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  must  continue.  We  must  leave  be- 
hind a  South  Vietnam  which  has  a  chance  to 
survive  as  an  independent,  non-Communist 
nation. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANmr  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONO? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  zow* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  16.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  sod?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  MxmixsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  July  15.  1971 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  13.  I 
placed  In  the  Racouv— page  24772— the 
conclusion  of  the  Adelphl  paper.  "Soviet 
Attitudes  to  SALT,"  by  Lawrence  T. 
Caldwell.  The  Adelphl  papers  are  pvb- 
Ilshed  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London. 

Ooincldentally,  on  July  14.  Prof.  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman.  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Institute  at  Columbia  University, 
testified  before  Senator  Musjca's  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control,  International  Law,  and  Organi- 
sation. 

Professor  Shulman's  statement  before 
the  committee  is  a  fine  complement  to 
the  Caldwell  essay.  It  analyzes  Soviet  in- 
ternal decisionmaking  concerning  SALT. 
It  is  an  excellent  and  concise  summary 
of  the  Soviet  approach  to  SALT,  an  as- 
pect of  the  SALT  negotiations  too  fre- 
quently Ignored  In  Congress.  His  conclu- 
sions are  especially  sound: 
Conclusions 

1.  It  U  worth  noting  that  In  the  Internal 
debates  on  SALT  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  VB.  efforts  to  force  the  pace  of  the 
strategic  competition  as  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  and  SORV  have  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  case  of  thoee  In  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  argued  that  arrangements 
with  the  United  States  for  the  sublllsatlon 
of  ths  strategic  arms  competition  are  possi- 
ble. It  has  forced  them  into  elaborate  ex- 
planations and  defenses  of  their  proposed 
dealings  with  the  "Imperialists." 

a.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  effect  of  the 
"bargaining  chip"  rationale  for  further  arma- 
ment measures  by  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  these  measures  have 
put  befon  the  Soviet  leadership  the  pros- 
pect of  a  further  expensive  round  In  the 
arms  competition  as  the  alternative  to  a 
SALT  agreement,  what  Is  mora  significant 
is  that  the  Soviet  leadership  feels  Itself 
obliged  to  match  each  step  with  comparable 
measures,  for  it  cannot  allow  Itself,  for  both 
domestic  and  international  reasons,  to  be 
pressured  into  an  agreement  on  unfavor- 
able terms.  Perhaps  the  "bargaining  chip" 
theory  may  be  sound  diplomacy  under  some 
circumstances,  but  it  is  clear  that  In  the 
strategic  weapons  flsld  It  provides  dynamism 
for  the  arms  race.  Moreover,  when  a  meas- 
ure such  as  Safeguard  or  MIRV  Is  defended 
in  this  country  on  the  grounds  that  It  is 
necessary  to  Increase  our  bargaining  pree- 
sura,  rather  than  on  the  intrinsic  meriU 
of  the  measure  propoeed,  the  argument  U 
known  and  discounted  on  the  Soviet  side  as 
a  transparant  device. 

3.  Over  the  long  run,  it  would  seem  more 
effective  for  the  United  SUtes  to  base  ita 
negotUUng  tactics  and  lU  military  procura- 
menU  on  the  principle  that  security  In  the 
realm  of  strategic  w«^>ons  la  best  served 
by  a  sUble  equilibrium  at  as  moderate  a 
level  as  can  be  managed  through  explicit 
or  tacit  agreement  with  our  adversaries.  TO 
achieve  this  will  requlra  us  to  break  the  cycle 
of  Interaction  between  the  two  countries  by 
the  exercise  of  political  leadership,  deciding 
policies  In  terms  of  this  conception  of  se- 
curity rather  than  leaving  them  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  pressxires  of  the  military  serv- 
Icee,  the  upward  tug  of  technology,  the  over- 
reaction  of  mlllUry   planners,  or   the  mis- 


guided ratlonallaauons  of  self -deceptive  bar- 
gaining techniques. 

This  is  Important  testimony.  It  de- 
serves to  be  read  and  acted  upiXL 

The  complete  statemoat  foUowi  and 
In  addition  I  Include  Shulman's  July  1971 
ForMgn  Affairs  article  "What  Does  Se- 
curity Mean  Today?": 

Statsicxnt  bt  Mamhai.t.  D.  Shuucan 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreolaU  your  InvlU- 
tlon  to  testify  befora  this  Suboommlttee  in 
the  course  of  ita  hearings  on  tbe  reUtlon- 
shlp  between  the  deployment  of  weapons 
systems  and  arms  control. 

In  the  effort  to  Increase  our  security  by 
stabilising  the  strategic  arms  oompetttlon, 
technical  sspecta  of  weapons  systems  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  discussloo.  But 
SALT  Is  more  than  a  puraly  technical  mat- 
ter; like  deterranoe  Itself,  it  requires  p<Hltlcal 
insight  and  political  JudgmenU.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  we  have  sulBctently  appreciated 
how  deeply  SALT  Involvee  Internal  political 
prooeasss  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes.  nor  how  sensitively  theee 
processes  interact  with  each  other. 

What  I  propoae  to  do  in  this  brief  sUte- 
ment  is  to  bring  to  bear,  from  the  study  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  some  Inslghte  Into  the 
Soviet  approach  to  SALT  which  I  believe  rel- 
evant to  the  preeent  hearings.  I  will  sketch 
the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  posltl<m  slnos 
SALT  began,  and  will  describe  how  that  po- 
sition appeara  to  have  been  affected  by  tugs 
and  hauls  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  par- 
ticular. I  will  try  to  deal  with  the  effecU 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  "bargaining 
chip"  theory  and  the  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard and  MIRV. 

BAcxoaouifD  or  somr  roamoM 
In  the  four  and  a  half  yean  that  have 
passed  since  the  idea  of  SALT  was  first  pro- 
posed, there  has  been  a  considerable  evolu- 
tion in  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  subject. 
For  the  flnt  year  and  a  half,  there  was  no 
Soviet  reply  to  the  proposal,  and  during  this 
period,  there  were  some  Indications  of  sharp 
internal  debates  which  Involved  fundamental 
questions  of  reeource  allocation  and  reUtlons 
with  the  United  SUtee.  Among  the  special 
difficulties  Involved  was  the  extreme  compart- 
menUllaatlon  of  Soviet  life,  as  a  result  of 
which  few  persons  outside  the  professional 
mlUtary  services  were  in  a  position  to  dis- 
cuss military  technology;  there  was  not  a 
widespread  familiarity  with  arms  control 
matten.  nor  a  preparation  of  the  political 
leadership  for  the  complexity  of  the  task  of 
thinking  about  how  the  strategic  arms  com- 
petition might  be  sUbilised.  From  the  out- 
side. It  appeared  that  the  main  lines  of  the 
debate  were  drawn  between  those  who  were 
concerned  with  the  economic  ooeU  of  the 
strategic  competition  aiul,  op  the  other  side, 
the  various  military  services  powerfully  sup- 
ported by  tbe  orthodox  wing  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  bureaucracy,  deeply  committed  to 
an  expecUtion  of  unremitting  conflict  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

By  the  Spring  of  1988,  it  appeared  that  a 
compromise  had  been  reached  which  would 
permit  at  least  exploratory  participation  In 
SALT,  but  In  the  meantime  the  Intervention 
in  Caechoslovakla  and  then  the  change  of 
AdminUtration  in  the  United  SUtes  delayed 
the  opening  of  talks  until  November,  1M>0. 

As  a  result  of  the  fint  rounds  of  SALT 
at  Helsinki  and  Vlanna,  there  was  mani- 
fested a  widening  competence  and  sophis- 
tication in  Soviet  discussion  of  arms  con- 
trol matters.  There  also  appeared  to  develop 
an  intensification  of  the  internal  debates  as 
concrete  substantive  Issuss  came  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  course  of  1970,  the  Soviet 
leadership  began  to  make  it  clear  that  it 
was  prepared  to  try  for  "practical  stepe  )fl 
the  direction  of  dlsarmamsnt."  Speaking  tk 
Kharkov  in  May,  1970,  Breshnev  signalled 
this  Intention,  Indicating  that  it  was  not 
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inconsistent  with  the  "conditions  of  an  acute 
political  and  ideological  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism  In  the  International 
arena."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  achieved  an  adequate  deterrent, 
but  would  continue  to  build  its  military 
forces  If  the  United  SUtes  did  so.  "The  Soviet 
Union  would  welcome  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment m  this  field.  We  have  created  strategic 
forces  that  are  a  reliable  means  of  deterring 
any  aggressor.  We  will  respond  to  any  at- 
tempta  by  anyone  to  gain  military  superiority 
over  the  USSR  with  the  reqiUslte  Increase  In 
mlllUry  might,  thereby  guaranteeing  our  de- 
fense. We  cannot  act  otherwise.  However,  if 
the  United  States  government  really  desires 
an  accord  on  checking  the  strategic  arms 
race.  If  the  American  public  succeeds  in  over- 
coming the  reslsUnce  of  the  arms  manu- 
facturers and  of  the  mlllUry,  then  the  pros- 
pect for  the  Ulks  could  be  asserted  as  posi- 
tive. In  any  case,  the  Soviet  Union  will  do 
everything  In  Its  power  so  that  these  talks 
wUl  prove  useful." 

At  the  Party  Congress  In  March  and  April 
of  this  year,  which  was  heavily  preoccupied 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  Soviet  economy. 
Brezhnev  made  the  point  that  "the  favorable 
outcome  of  these  talks  [i.e.,  SALT)  would 
make  it  possible  to  avoid  another  round  in 
the  missile  arms  race  and  to  free  subsUntlal 
resources  for  constnictive  purposes."  He  went 
on  to  add  the  following  condition,  which  has 
become  a  standard  formulation  in  recent 
Soviet  press  commenUrles;  "However,  we 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  disarmament 
talks  in  general,  and  especially  the  discus- 
sion of  highly  delicate  mlllUry  and  techni- 
cal aspects,  can  be  productive  only  if  the 
intereete  of  the  parties'  security  are  given 
equal  consideration  and  no  one  seeks  uni- 
lateral advantages." 

An  improvement  of  relations  with  the 
United  SUtes  was  possible,  Brezhnev  said, 
"but  we  have  to  consider  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  real  desire  to  settle  questions 
at  the  negotiating  Uble  or  with  an  attempt 
to  pursue  a  'positions  of  strength'  policy." 
"Let  no  one  try  to  Ulk  to  us  In  the  language 
of  ultimatums  and  force." 

In  June  of  this  year.  In  an  election  speech 
In  Moscow,  Brezhnev  asked  himself  the 
rhetorical  question  whether  It  was  unrealis- 
tic to  consider  the  llmlUtlon  of  the  arms 
race  whUe  caplUllsm  still  existed.  His  an- 
swer— and  presumably  It  was  addressed  to 
those  who  did  not  consider  the  question 
rhetorical — was  that  It  was  not  unrealistic, 
because  of  the  "changed  balance  of  power  in 
the  world — both  sociopolitical  and  military 
power."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  afford  both  a  reliable  defense 
and  the  development  of  its  economy,  al- 
though, he  added,  "of  course  without  large 
defense  expenditures  we  and  our  economy 
would  move  ahead  far  more  quickly." 

These  quoUtlons  Illustrate  two  important 
factors  underlying  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  accept  the  possibility  of  some 
llmlUtlon  of  the  arms  competition  through 
SALT.  One  Is  the  growing  concern  of  the  So- 
viet leadership  with  the  economic  constraints 
under  which  it  is  operating,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  advanced  technology.  The  Rus- 
sians clearly  wish  to  avoid  giving  the  im- 
preeslon  of  unilateral  weakness  on  this  score: 
Brezhnev  In  his  election  speech  also  dwelt 
on  the  economic  effects  of  the  arms  race  to 
the  United  SUtes.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  not  or  could 
not  continue  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
military  expenditure  If  necessary,  but  they 
clearly  have  reached  a  decision  that  their 
coimtry  would  be  better  off  if  expenditures 
for  strategic  weapons  by  both  countries  could 
be  scaled  down,  particularly  because  the  al- 
ternative is  now  seen  as  another  upward 
bound  in  the  arms  competition. 

The  second  factor  in  their  decUlon  Is  the 
recent  build-up  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
to  a  level  of  approximate  parity  with  the 
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United  SUtes.  The  Soviet  leadership  is  no 
longer  inhibited  by  a  concern  that  an  agree- 
ment would  perpetuate  Soviet  Inferiority,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  when  SALT  was 
first  propoeed  In  1967.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  the  delay  In  the  Soviet  re^>onse  was  the 
desire  to  wait  until  deployments  then 
planned  had  made  their  api>earance,  so  that 
negotiations  could  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  equality. 

MAIN    ELZKENTS    OF    PSZSENT    SOVIXT    POBTnON 

It  may  be  useful  to  highlight  the  lollow- 
Ing  elemenU  in  the  present  Soviet  approach 
to  the  SALT  negotiations: 

1.  Insistence  upon  "equal  security."  The 
Russians  have  made  It  clear  that  they  will 
not  accept  any  agreement  that  gives  the 
United  States  any  "unilateral  advantage." 
They  want  SALT  to  codify  parity.  They  have 
lectured  their  own  military  on  the  futility 
of  superiority,  but  they  are  obUged  to  dem- 
onstrate that  SALT  will  not  mean  a  return 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  position  of  in- 
feriority under  which  they  smarted  for  so 
long. 

2.  "Playing  it  cool."  The  Soviet  leaders 
learned  the  lesson,  during  the  early  months 
of  the  Nixon  Administration,  when  they 
were  pressing  the  United  SUtes  to  begin 
SALT  negotiations,  that  this  display  of 
eagerness  led  many  in  the  United  States 
to  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  needed  an 
agreement  more  than  the  United  SUtes  did, 
and  should  therefore  pay  a  price  for  it.  Since 
that  time.  Soviet  represenutlves  have  been 
at  pains  not  to  show  undue  public  concern 
about  the  arms  race  or  about  such  weapons 
systems  as  MIRV,  lest  they  confer  a  bar- 
gaining advantage  upon  the  United  SUtes. 
The  result  has  been  to  make  signalling  be- 
tween the  two  powers  more  dlfflcvUt. 

3.  Begin  with  ABM.  Partly  because  ABM 
systems  appeared  to  be  a  relatively  finite 
and  manageable  segment  of  the  arms  com- 
petition, compared  with  the  enormous  com- 
plexities of  offensive  systems,  Soviet  pro- 
Ugonlsts  of  SALT  have  favored  beginning 
with  an  ABM  agreement.  Moreover,  as  an 
authoriutive  article  in  Pravda  argued  one 
week  ago.  ABMs  stimulate  the  deployment 
of  offensive  missiles:  "Action  is  met  by 
counter-action.  If  one  side  strengthens  Ita 
defense,  then  the  other  feverishly  looks  for 
new,  more  powerful  means  to  pierce  the  de- 
fensive shield  of  the  opponent." 

4.  SALT  does  not  imply  a  political  truce 
with  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  made  it  clear  that  it  does  not  regard 
a  SALT  agreement  as  a  signal  for  a  political 
reconciliation  with  the  United  SUtes,  an  end 
to  "Ideological  struggle,"  or  to  the  campaign 
against  "American  imperialism."  When  he 
spoke  of  the  "normalization"  of  relations 
with  the  United  States  at  the  XXIV  Party 
Congress,  Brezhnev  Indicated  that  he  had  in 
mind  {xieslble  progress  in  SALT,  some  trade, 
correct  relations  at  moderate  levels  of  ten- 
sion, poeslbly  talks  to  settle  disputes,  but  not 
an  embrace  of  friendship.  Echoes  of  the  in- 
ternal debates  may  be  heard  In  an  article  In 
Pravda  May  4  by  Oeorgl  Arbatov,  director  of 
the  Institute  on  the  USA,  in  which  he  de- 
fends responding  to  "realistic  tendencies" 
In  the  United  SUtes  as  representing  "forced 
concessions,"  which  "objectively  can  have 
consequences  that  correspond  to  the  peoples' 
Interests."  He  reminds  his  readers  that  peace- 
ful coexistence  and  political  detente  do  not 
"abolish  the  struggle  between  the  two  sys- 
tems itself  but  moves  it  into  channels  In 
which  this  struggle  does  not  lead  to  mili- 
tary conflict."  Distinguishing  a  proper  "clase 
approach"  from  that  of  revlslonlsU  and  re- 
formers, he  writes  that  It  does  not  mean  the 
"acconunodatlon  of  the  workers'  movement 
to  present-day  Imperialism  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  it."  The  message  is  a  reminder  of 
the  still  powerful  force  in  Soviet  politics 
of  Party  orthodoxy,  which  takes  a  dark  view 
of  U.S.  intentions,  is  skeptical  whether  the 
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U.S.  will  negotUte  seriously  in  SALT,  and 
which  continues  to  Interpret  the  United 
SUtes  ta  terms  of  ImperlaUsm  and  conflict. 

Although  the  various  groups  in  the  So- 
viet leadership  see  the  United  SUtes  in 
varying  shades  of  darkness,  they  ^>pear  to 
share  at  best  an  uncerUlnty  whether  the 
U.S.  is  prepared  to  accept  a  SALT  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  parity.  The  protagonisU  of 
SALT  have  sought  to  explain  to  Soviet  hard- 
liners why  the  United  SUtes,  after  InltlaUy 
proposing  an  ABM  llmlUtlon,  then  seemed 
reluctant  to  accept  such  an  agreement;  why 
the  U.S.  pushed  through  Safeguard  as  SALT 
was  opening  In  1909,  and  Phase  n  during  the 
talks  In  1970;  why  the  U.S.  pushed  rapidly 
ahead  with  the  deployment  of  MIRV  in  1970; 
why  successive  "g^M"  appear  during  each 
appropriations  cycle,  to  justify  new  bomb- 
ers, new  re-entry  systems,  new  underwater 
launch  systems. 

Tbe  explanation  adduced  by  Soviet  anal- 
ysts is  that  there  ara  two  tendencies  in 
American  political  life:  that  of  the  mlll- 
tarlsta  and  their  supporten,  and  that  of  the 
antl-mllitary  "reallsU"  The  result,  as  they 
see  It,  is  a  "dg-aag"  policy,  reflecting  the 
requlremenU  of  domestic  pcdlUcs.  It  should 
be  added  that  "realism."  in  the  Soviet  usage, 
means  not  only  an  accepUnce  of  a  subluxa- 
tion of  the  strategic  arms  race,  but  more: 
an  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  position  of  equal- 
ity in  the  worid,  of  the  Soviet  poelUon  In 
Eastern  Europe,  and  other  Soviet  political  ob- 
jectives. This  view  Is  based  upon  an  assess- 
ment that  there  has  been  a  "change  in  the 
alignment  of  forces."  and  It  Implies  a  grace- 
ful acceptance  by  the  United  SUtee  of  So- 
viet efforu  to  increase  iu  political  Influence 
around  the  globe  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  SUtes.  This  is  the  operative  signifi- 
cance of  Arbatov's  argument  to  tbe  hard- 
linen  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  positive 
response  to  "realism  In  capitalist  policies"  Is 
justified  because  these  "forced  concessions" 
are  objectively  in  Soviet  Intereete. 

It  should  be  added  that  most  Soviet  anal- 
yses of  American  policy  these  days  end  on 
an  Interrogatory  note:  which  tendency  will 
prevaU  in  the  U.S.T  It  is  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve a  kind  of  reverse  oonUlnment  policy 
now  emerging  in  the  Soviet  Union:  it  de- 
clares itself  ready  to  reach  business-like 
arrangementa  with  the  U.S.  if  it  Is  realistic, 
but  to  resist  manlfesUtions  of  UJ9.  imperial- 
ism ("a  principled  line  of  rebtifl  to  aggres- 
sion and  to  the  intrigues  of  the  imperialistic 
forces.") 

BOKK   CONCLTTnOMS 

1.  It  is  worth  noting  that  In  the  internal 
debates  on  SALT  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  VS.  efforU  to  force  the  pace  of  the 
strategic  competition  as  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  and  MIRV  have  had  the  effect 
of  weakening  the  case  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  argued  that  arrangements 
with  the  United  SUtes  tot  the  stahlllsaUon 
of  the  strategic  arms  competition  are  pos- 
sible. It  has  forced  them  Into  elaborate  ex- 
planations and  defenses  of  their  proposed 
dealings  with  the  "Impertallsta." 

2.  It  U  also  clear  that  the  effect  of  the 
"bargaining  chip"  rationale  for  further 
armament  measures  by  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  the  opposite  of  what  iras  Intended.  Al- 
though it  Is  true  that  Uiaae  measures  have 
put  before  the  Soviet  laaderah^)  the  jwoapeet 
of  a  fiBther  expensive  round  In  tbe  anns 
competition  as  the  alternative  to  a  SALT 
agreement,  what  Is  more  slgnllVmnt  Is  t^iat 
the  Soviet  leaderah^)  feeU  Itself  oUlged  to 
mateh  each  step  with  oomparaUe  meaames, 
for  it  cannot  allow  itself,  for  l>oth  iSosiMtlc 
and  International  peaaons,  to  be  pressucvd 
into  an  agreemenrt  on  unfavoraUa  terma. 
Perhaps  tbe  "barfalnlng  chip"  theory  may 
be  sound  diplomacy  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  it  Is  clear  that  in  the  strateslc 
weapons  field  It  provides  dynamism  for  the 
arms  race.  Moreover,  when  a  measure  such  as 
Safeguard  or  MIBV  is  defended  In  thU  oous- 
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try  on  the  grounds  tbAt  It  ts  necwaary  to 
Increaae  our  baxgalnlng  pressure,  ratlier  tban 
aa  the  Intrtoslc  merltB  of  ^^e  measure  pro- 
poaed,  the  argument  la  known  and  discounted 
on  the  Soviet  side  aa  a  transparent  device. 
3.  Over  the  long  run.  It  would  seem  more 
effective  for  the  United  States  tc  beae  Ita 
negottetlng  tactlca  and  its  military  procure- 
menta  on  the  principle  that  security  in  the 
realm  cS  atnitegic  we^wns  Is  beat  served  by 
a  ateble  equlUhrium  at  aa  moderate  a  level 
aa  can  be  managed  tixrough  explicit  or  tadt 
agreement  with  our  adversarlee.  To  achieve 
thla  wlU  require  us  to  break  the  cycle  of 
interaction  between  the  two  coxintrles  by  the 
ezerctae  of  political  leadership,  deciding  mili- 
tary poUdea  In  terma  of  tills  conception  of 
security  rather  than  leaving  them  to  be 
decided  by  the  preaaurea  of  the  military 
services,  the  upwvd  tug  of  technology,  the 
overreaotton  of  military  plannen,  cr  the 
misguided  ratlonallaatlona  of  aeU-deoeptlve 
bargaining  technlquea. 

What  Doks  SEcrnuTT  Mzam  Todat? 
(By  Marshal  1  D.  Shulman) 

We  have  been  accustomed,  during  most 
of  the  past  26  years,  to  think  of  our  security 
In  terms  of  the  containment  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism, relying  largely  upon  a  comfort- 
able superiority  in  military  power.  A  num- 
ber of  developments  now  call  into  question 
the  adequacy  of  this  conception  and  of  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  effective 
power  In  the  modern  world. 

Among  theae  developmenta  have  been 
changes  In  the  military  balance.  Our  stra- 
tegic superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  was 
llrst  constrained  by  the  emergence  of  a  con- 
dition of  mutual  deterrence,  and  more  re- 
cently by  the  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  to  a  level  of  approximate  parity. 
Colncldentally,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  In  Soviet  conventional  military 
capabilities  with  a  global  reach. 

What  effects  this  change  In  the  military 
balance  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  po- 
litical developments  Is  made  more  difficult 
to  calculate  by  the  evidence  paradox  of  our 
unprecedentedly  large  mllltu-y  power  and 
our  declining  political  Influence  In  the 
world,  a  paradox  which  points  up  the  limi- 
tations of  arms  as  a  source  of  effective 
power. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  events 
have  pushed  us  toward  a  leas  Sovlet-centrlc 
view  of  our  security  problems.  Against  a 
background  of  rapid  and  uncharted  political 
changes  In  the  world,  the  Soviet  problem  Is 
perceived  less  In  terma  of  expansion  through 
the  territorial  control  of  contiguous  areas 
than  as  a  competition  for  political  influence 
on  a  global  basU.  One  effect  of  qualitative 
changes  in  weapons  technology  has  been  to 
make  the  strategic  competition  into  a  closed 
game,  somewhat  apart  from  the  competition 
for  political  Influence.  Concurrently,  the 
accelerated  pace  of  technological  change  has 
altered  the  geography  of  politics,  bringing 
distant  areas  within  reach;  it  has  given 
greater  significance  to  forms  of  power  based 
on  new  industrial  technology;  and  it  has 
resulted  In  profound  upheavals  in  the  do- 
mestic social  orders  of  nations. 

The  persistent  strength  of  nationalism  as 
the  most  potent  single  force  In  International 
politics  has  fragmented  the  two-color  maps 
of  the  world  of  a  quarter-century  ago;  new 
nations  and  new  political  forces  have  with 
stubborn  autonomy  resisted  the  illusions  of 
omnipotence  of  the  two  giant  powers. 
Clearly,  power  In  terms  of  capacity  to  exert 
one's  will  over  other  people  Is  more  varie- 
gated and  limited  than  It  appeared  to  be  im- 
mediately following  World  War  n. 

The  pace  of  change  in  the  world  has  made 
It  difficult  to  define  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
national system  In  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  describe  the  kind 
of    International    order    toward    which    we 
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would  like  to  move,  in  which  we  could  im- 
prove our  security  and  protect  the  values  we 
hold  Important.  Without  such  an  effort, 
however,  our  actions  lack  direction. 

The  preeent  climate  of  opinion,  veering 
toward  a  withdrawal  from  International  In- 
volvement and  not  yet  prepared  to  sort  out 
the  leasona  of  the  Vietnam  experience,  la  not 
an  auspicious  one  in  which  to  reflect  upon 
changes  In  the  nature  of  power  and  the 
meaning  of  security.  But  if  we  are  not  to  sur- 
render to  the  drift  of  events,  we  must  resist 
the  vice  of  wide  amplitudes  of  mood  changes 
around  stereotyped  images  to  which  demo- 
cratic soclettea  are  prone.  We  need  to  re- 
think fundamental  aspects  of  ovir  foreign 
policy,  bringing  to  bear  more  differentiated 
analyses  of  present  problems  and  a  sense  of 
future  direction. 

n 

In  retroepect.  It  Is  now  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  entered  upon  a  new  phase  In  ita 
foreign  policy  in  the  mld-19«08.  During  the 
preceding  decade.  Khrushchev  had  moved 
out  from  the  Soviet  periphery  to  a  first  pass 
at  Africa  and  soutbem  Asia.  Accepting  the 
concepts  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  "peaceful 
coexistence,"  he  began  the  nuxlernlzation  of 
strategic  capablllUea  while  greatly  reducing 
Soviet  conventional  forces.  In  the  competi- 
tion with  America,  he  put  his  reliance  upon 
the  anticipated  economic  superiority  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  mytb  of  a  "shift  In 
the  balance  of  power"  based  uixin  the  sym- 
bolic Impact  of  the  first  ^utnlk. 

But  the  shortcomings  of  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy made  hollow  his  boasts  of  outstripping 
the  United  States,  and  the  net  effect  of  his 
efforts  to  gain  political  advantage  from  Sput- 
nik was  to  stimulate  higher  American  de- 
fense budgets,  with  the  result  that  the  Soviet 
strategic  Inferiority  was  in  fact  further 
deepened.  The  Congo  crisis  of  1960,  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  was  unable  to  reach  and 
support  Its  chosen  allies;  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  and  the  American  naval  blockade 
which  capped  it;  and  the  powerful  arsenal  of 
U.S.  conventional  weapons  brought  to  bear 
upon  Vietnam  after  1964 — these  were  among 
the  painful  lessons  experienced  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  this  period. 

The  result  was  a  determination  by  the  So- 
viet leadership  which  followed  Khrushchev 
to  acquire  more  rapidly  the  sinews  of  actual 
rather  than  symbolic  military  power,  at 
whatever  coet  to  the  economy.  Within  a  few 
years,  there  began  to  appear  the  various 
attributes  of  a  diversified  military  capability. 
Rates  of  deployment  of  nuclear  missiles  rose 
steeply,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
strategic  Inferiority  under  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  labored  was  overcome,  although 
qualitative  improvements  on  the  American 
side  meanwhile  made  parity  a  dynamic  con- 
dition rather  than  a  plateau.  Soviet  conven- 
tional forces  were  now  restored  and  modern- 
ized to  play  a  wider  and  more  flexible  role. 
During  this  period,  accelerated  support  for 
the  navy  achieved  the  historical  transforma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  continental 
to  a  maritime  power,  capable  of  deploying  its 
fleet  in  all  the  world's  oceans.  Concurrent 
improvements  In  mobile  forces,  including  the 
Soviet  "naval  Infantry,"  In  flrepower  and  In 
air  and  sea  logistic  capabilities,  have  given 
the  Soviet  Union  the  means  of  reaching  dis- 
tant local  conflicts — whether  to  check  an- 
ticipated American  interventions  or  to  bring 
military  pressure  to  bear  upon  politically 
unstable  trouble  spots  remains  to  be  seen. 

Economic  and  military  aid  programs,  highly 
focused  on  a  limited  number  of  countries 
(about  70  percent  of  the  economic  assistance 
goes  to  Afghanistan.  India  and  the  U.AJt.. 
and  the  latter  two  are  the  main  recipients  of 
military  assistance) ,  continue  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant scale.  In  Eastern  Europe  there  has 
been  a  reorganization  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  to  improve  mobility  and  flrepower. 
together  with  a  continued  effort  to  Integrate 
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the  economies  of  the  East  European  states, 
manifesting  a  primary  Soviet  concern  with 
consolidating  its  control  over  that  area. 

That  the  central  concept  of  this  acquisi- 
tion of  power  is  to  Increase  Soviet  politi- 
cal Influence  on  a  global  basis  relative  to 
that  of  the  United  States  is  underlined  by 
the  directions  of  an  intensified  and  more 
sharply  focused  diplomatic  effort  since  the 
mld-1960's.  The  most  striking  diplomatic 
moves  have  been  the  enlargement  and 
greater  flexibility  of  bilateral  dealings  with 
Western  Europe  and  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany  in  particular.  The  purpose 
Is  multiple — to  encourage  neutralist  trends 
In  Europe  (which  is  to  say  to  reduce  Amer- 
ican Influence  in  Europe);  to  gain  Juridical 
recognition  for  the  Oerman  Denuxsratlc  Re- 
public and  the  Soviet  position  In  Eastern 
Europe  ("the  acceptance  of  the  realities  of 
World  War  n  settlements");  to  inblblt  West 
European  Integration  and  the  dominance  of 
the  Federal  Republic  in  that  grouping;  and 
to  Increase  trade  and  technological  borrow- 
ing from  the  Western  industrialised  states. 
The  propoaal  for  a  European  Security  Con- 
ference has  been  a  feature  of  this  diplomatic 
campaign,  directed  alternately  at  containing 
the  Federal  Republic  and  at  isolating  the 
United  States  from  Western  Europe  as  cir- 
cumstances have  required. 

The  most  speclflc  objective  of  near-term 
Soviet  diplomacy  has  been  to  achieve  a  deci- 
sive Influence  in  the  Arab  tClddle  East,  both 
for  Its  oil  and  other  reaourcea  and  aa  a 
gateway  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Africa.  Aa 
an  adjunct  to  this,  the  Soviet  naval  presence 
in  the  Mediterranean  serves  to  neutralize 
the  U.S.  presence  there  and  to  symbolize  So- 
viet power  and  interest. 

The  level  of  diplomatic  effort  in  Africa 
and  Latin  America  suggests  longer-term  as- 
pirations, depending  upon  local  opportuni- 
ties. In  Asia  the  Soviets  have  a  dual  objec- 
tive: to  contain  the  expansion  of  Chinese 
influence  and  to  replace  the  British  and 
American  presence  which  they  anticipate 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  area.  Prag- 
matically, the  Soviet  Union,  has  eschewed 
revolutionary  movements  (except  in  Viet- 
nam) and  cultivated  its  relations  with  es- 
tablished governments  in  order  to  influ- 
ence their  orientation  in  world  politics.  While 
courting  Japanese  businessmen,  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  reasons,  the  U.SB.R.  haa 
hammered  away  at  Japanese  security  agree- 
ments with  America  and  the  growth  of  Japa- 
nese defense  capabilities.  On  the  subconti- 
nent. Russia  has  become  the  principal  ex- 
ternal Influence.  It  is  a  major  arms  sup- 
plier to  India,  and  has  begun  to  develop 
military  sales  to  Pakistan  and  Ceylon.  It 
has  been  negotiating  shipping  and  air  ac- 
cess to  Singapore  and  has  become  the  larg- 
est buyer  of  Malaysian  rubber.  It  Is  becom- 
ing a  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
growing  by  unobtrusive  steps. 

Paralleling  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference proposal,  the  Soviet  Union  has  put 
forward  a  plan  for  a  new  collective  security 
system  in  Asia,  with  itself  as  guarantor.  So 
far.  the  proposal  has  not  been  enthusiasti- 
cally received,  although  a  few  countries, 
notably  Malaysia,  have  indicated  interest  in 
the  plan  as  a  hedge  against  the  day  when 
U.K.  and  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  area 
might  leave  the  way  open  to  greater  Chinese 
pressures. 

It  may  be  noted  that  these  efforts  are 
not  inconsistent  with  long-term  evolution- 
ary trends  toward  traditional  power  policies 
and  a  diminished  emphasis  upon  revolution- 
ary transformations,  at  least  In  the  near 
term.  What  have  been  add^d  are  a  stronger 
military  base  and  a  global  presence,  orches- 
trated into  a  total  effort  to  gain  access  and 
Influence  around  the  world.  While  the  United 
States  tends  to  think  of  its  military,  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  instrumentalities 
separately  and  to  permit  them  a  certain  life 
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of  their  own,  the  more  fundamentally  politi- 
cal  outlook   of   the   Soviet   Union  serves   to 
harness  them  to  speclflc  political  objectives. 
These  different  appro<u:he8  may  also  to  some 
extent    reflect   differences  in   governmental 
stnvsture,  with  the  more  fully  coordinated 
and    centrally    controlled    Soviet    apparatus 
better  adapted  to  focus  military,  economic 
and  diplomatic  means  toward  political  ends. 
In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
attribute  a  high  degree  of  planning  to  Soviet 
policy,  but  more  sophisticated  and  realistic 
recent  studies  suggest  that  Russian  behavior 
In  the  worid  may  be  better  understood   as 
the  resultant  of  three  factors:    a  rather  gen- 
eral long-term  design,   an   Interplay  of  bu- 
reaucratic pressures  and  Interests,  and  a  re- 
sponse  to   external   opportunities.   Although 
the    design    continues    to    be    expressed    In 
categorical    Ideological    language,    it    reflects 
a  general  aspiration  rather  than  a  detailed 
prescription— perhaps  with  about  the  force 
of  Avis'  expressed  determination  to  become 
"No.  1."  The  role  of  competing  interests  and 
bureaucracies  in  determining  Soviet  foreign 
policy  Is  difficult  to  document,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  Is  an  Important  factor 
varying  according  to  the  particular  issues  In- 
volved,  and   that   it   has   to   be    taken   into 
account    In    understanding    the    mechanism 
by    which    Soviet    behavior    Interacts    with 
roughly  similar  mechanisms  on  the  Ameri- 
can side. 

Finally,  it  is  abundanUy  clear  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  emergence  of  a  new  phase  of 
Soviet  policy  In  the  mld-19608  was  a  response 
to  the  perceived  decline  in  U.S.  prestige  and 
Influence  around  the  world  as  a  result  of 
Vietnam.  The  first  effects  of  the  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  in  eariy 
1965  were  to  raise  apprehensions  about  US 
bellicosity  and  its  buUdup  of  conventional 
capabUltles.  The  second  wave  of  effects 
stemmed  from  the  indirect  consequences  of 
our  involvement:  the  domestic  disturbances 
the  tide  of  antl-mUltarism  and  anti-involve- 
ment In  world  affairs,  the  decline  of  con- 
fidence among  our  allies  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  American  leadership.  Prom  Moscow  it 
became  plausible  to  anticipate  a  reduction  In 
the  political  Influence  of  Its  major  rival  on 
every  continent,  and  this  anticipation  en- 
couraged a  more  active  effort  to  Increase 
Soviet  political  Influence  wherever  oppor- 
tunity presented  Itself. 

For  the  most  part,  the  effort  to  build  the 
sinews  of  power  was  carried  forward  at 
moderate  levels  of  tension,  applying  a  lesson 
learned  from  the  postwar  period.  I.e.  that 
higher  tensions  simply  mobilized  and  united 
the  Western  alliance.  The  detente  policy  has 
been  on  a  country-by-countrv  basis  It  has 
proved  most  difficult  to  apply  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  appeal  for 
"normalization"  of  relations  is  undermined 
by  the  "antl-lmperlallst"  campaign  directed 
against  the  American  presence  around  the 
world,  and  also  by  the  Insistence  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  on  continuing  the  "ideological 
struggle"  In  harsh  and  uncompromising 
terms.  Also,  having  smarted  for  so  long  under 
what  they  felt  as  the  "arrogance"  of  Ameri- 
can strategic  superiority,  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship Is  In  a  chesty  mood,  prepared  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  a  rising  power  position. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  the  success  of 
the  Soviets  In  Increasing  their  political  In- 
fluence In  the  world?  One  problem  in  answer- 
ing Is  that  the  mixture  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  position  makes  it 
difficult  to  characterize  the  fundamental 
power  relationship  between  East  and  West 
On  the  strategic  military  dimension,  the  con- 
dition called  •parity-  in  fact  reflects  an 
asymmetrical  balance,  with  some  advaniage.s 
on  each  side  The  political  effect  of  such  a 
balance  may  depend  largely  upon  subjective 
factors,  the  will  and  confidence  of  the  re- 
spective leaderships,  the  mythology  of  power 
among  the  people  On  conventional  military 
capabilities  outside  Europe,  the  balance  re"- 
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quires  a  reglon-by -region  breakdown:  com- 
pared to  American.  Soviet  power  Is  weaker 
but  growing  in  the  Mediterranean,  stronger 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  subcon- 
tinent, but  relatively  weaker  In  the  Pacific 
and  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  meet  serious 
Soviet  deflclendee  appear  in  the  economic 
realm:  institutional  limitations,  particularly 
in  advanced  technology.  There  are  also  se- 
rious economic  limitations  on  the  Western 
side:  inflation,  unemployment  and  growing 
oompetlUve  confliots.  but  the  strength  of 
Western  technological  growth  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  a  factor  of  effective  power. 

In  political  power,  the  comparison  is  be- 
tween relative  weaknesses — what  someone 
has  characterized  as  "competitive  deca- 
dence" The  Internal  strains  in  Western 
societlea  are  painfully  evident.  Over  the  long 
run,  creative  processes  may  be  at  work,  but 
at  present  the  West  European  nations,  strug- 
gling with  domestic  upheavals,  do  not  find 
in  the  American  experience  any  inspiration 
or  source  of  confidence  For  its  part,  the 
Soviet  Union  faces  the  prospect  of  continuing 
turbulence  in  Eastern  Europe,  a  running  con- 
flict with  China  and  Its  fragmenting  con- 
sequences in  the  international  communist 
movement,  systemic  rigidities  at  home  and 
not  much  luster  In  the  Soviet  model  to  at- 
tract emulation  from  abroad.  Tliis  brief 
balance  sheet  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
weighing  the  effectiveness  of  various  forms 
of  power.  In  terms  of  political  Influence. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  in  assessing  the 
prospects  of  the  Soviet  drive  from  the  dem- 
onstrated resistance  of  smaller  states  to  the 
subjugation  of  their  will  to  the  great  powers 
The  transformation  of  military  or  even  eco- 
nomic power  into  political  advantages  and 
influence  has  proved  more  difficult  than  the 
Soviet  leadership  had  hoped  when  It  first 
began  to  reach  toward  the  underdeveloped 
nations  in  1955. 

"All  trees  do  not  grow  to  the  sky "  It 
would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  automatlcallv  translate  power 
into  ever-spreading  access  and  Influence 
recent  Soviet  gains  have  owed  more  to  West- 
ern Ineptitude  than  to  Soviet  effectiveness 
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To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
succeed  in  expanding  its  role  In  the  world 
how  much  should  this  be  a  source  of  concern 
to  us?  In  the  past,  we  have  been  prone  to 
assume  that  every  gain  for  the  Soviet  Union 
or  for  "world  communism,"  was  a  loss  for  u< 
if  not  a  threat.  But  have  we  not  reached  a 
point  where  we  need  to  redefine  our  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  International 
system,  and  gf  our  vital  Interests  within  that 
system? 

It  Is  evident  that  Russia  is  entering  upon 
a  phase  of  national  growth  like  that  which 
many  other  great  nations  experienced  In  the 
nineteenth  and  eariy  twentieth  centuries 
and  Is  now  pressing  outward  for  a  role  com- 
mensurate with  Its  status  as  one  of  the  two 
superpowers  in  the  worid.  But  there  are  two 
levels  of  Soviet  conduct:  one  represents  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in  power  rela- 
tions within  the  present  International  sys- 
tem In  falriy  traditional  power-politics  style 
the  other— if  one  takes  seriously  the  residual 
Ideological  commitment  of  the  Soviet 
Union— is  to  work  toward  a  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  International  system  itself  the 
rules  and  practices  that  govern  international 
relations  and  the  Internal  structure  of  so- 
cieties. The  former  Is  an  anachronism  In  a 
day  when  imperialism— In  the  sense  of  a 
domiruon  over  other  people— is  Increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain.  The  latter  Is  of  di- 
minishing relevance  in  a  world  in  which 
revolutionary  change  is  ever\-where  in  proc- 
ess, but  for  which  the  storehouse  of  Soviet 
Marxism  has  little  to  offer  as  a  guide  to  the 
future. 

In  the  international  system  as  it  is.  and 
as  it  IS  becoming,  change  itself  must  be  the 
fundamental  starting  point  for  anv  effort  to 


codify  relations  amonc  natlona.  No  lotiger 
Is  It  possible  for  nsttozu  to  define  ttielr  in- 
terests or  aeek  their  security  In  terma  of 
hegemonlal  control  over  ttrritorj.  The  al- 
ternative to  International  anarchy  requlree 
the  acceptance  of  two  prlnotplea  wlUeb  grow 
out  of  the  new  physical  and  political  condi- 
tions of  International  life:  one  is  the  right 
of  free  access,  and  the  otiier  Is  non-inter- 
ference by  force  In  processes  of  internal 
change. 

The  principle  of  free  sooess  reftects  the 
fact  that  p(^tlcal  control  over  territory  Is 
not  necessary  for  economic  acoeaa;  it  Is  not 
in  fact  a  condition  of  succeesful  and  pro- 
ductive economic  relations.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  decay  of  im- 
perialism of  the  kind  described  by  Lenin,  and 
is  being  demonstrated  today  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  principle  of  free  access  permits  nations 
to  compete,  not  for  t^e  control  of  territory 
but  for  the  establishment  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  non-exploltatlve  ratatlons,  and 
thereby  for  political  Influence. 

The  notion  of  free  access  need  not  be  In 
conflict  wltit  the  vital  sec«irtty  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in 
territories  where  the  establishment  <rf  hos- 
tile forces  would  be  regarded  as  threatening, 
but  it  requires  the  acceptance  of  a  dlstincUon 
between  security  and  hegemony.  For  the 
United  SUtcs  to  define  lu  vital  interest  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  Japan  means  that  It  would  feel  a 
direct  threat  to  Its  national  security  if  these 
territories  should  come  under  the  control 
of  military  forces  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  It  would  hope  for  more — that  rela- 
tions with  these  countries  would  be  amicable 
and  producUve,  but  It  would  seek  that  resiUt 
by  its  diplomacy  against  competing  influ- 
ences, not  by  the  exclusion  of  Soviet  eco- 
nomic and  political  access  to  these  areas. 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Union  would  regard 
Its  vital  Interests  as  jeopardized  by  the  estab- 
llsment  of  hoatUe  forces  in  Eastern  Europe, 
but  this  legitimate  security  concern  does  not 
Justify,  and  does  not  require,  hegemonlal 
control  ovw  the  area.  The  establishment  of 
producUve  relations  between  East  and  West 
Eurt^>e,  far  from  being  In  conflict  with  So- 
viet interests,  can  make  for  a  more  stable 
and  secure  relationship,  IX  Russia  construes 
Its  Interests  in  broader  and  less  rigid  terms 
than  It  now  does. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Soviet  leadership  is  far  from 
prepared  to  accept  such  a  distinction;  any 
increase  In  external  influences  in  Eastern 
Europe  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  his- 
torical and  Ideological  retrogression.  The 
present  Soviet  outlook  Is  In  the  other  direc- 
tion :  toward  obtaining  from  the  West  recog- 
nition of  a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Perhaps  time  wlU  be  required 
to  make  it  clear  that  spheres  of  influence, 
even  If  granted,  cannot  under  modern  con- 
ditions provide  the  basis  for  stable  and  pro- 
ductive relations. 

Within  these  two  vital  asones,  certain  tacit 
rules  of  engagement  have  developed.  The 
United  States  has  made  it  clear,  through  a 
series  of  crisis  situations,  that  it  would  not 
intervene  by  force  in  territory  regarded  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  vital  to  its  security  In- 
terests. For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
Since  the  days  of  the  Berlin  blockade,  recog- 
nized certain  lees  well-deflned  rules  of  en- 
gagement in  Western  Europe  and  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  with  the  partial  and  am- 
bigvous  exception  of  Cuba.  Contrary  to  some 
popular  misunderstanding,  this  mutual  ac- 
ceptance of  tacit  rules  of  conduct  In  security 
matters  does  not  constitute  a  spheres-of- 
influence  agreement,  since  it  does  not  ex- 
clude the  effort  to  extend  political  influence 
in  each  other's  security  sphere. 

Outside  these  two  vital  cones,  however, 
there  is  a  need  to  work  toward  rules  of 
engagement   that  shall   apply  in  contested 
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§,  if  the  competition  for  political  influ- 
ence is  to  be  kept  within  reasonable  and  safe 
bounds.  It  ia  not  a  matter  for  oonlerences 
and  treaties.  Rather,  theae  rules  will  evolve 
throtigh  the  tacit  codification  of  experience, 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  restraints  that 
each  side  comes  to  expect  ot  the  other;  and 
their  sanction  will  derive  from  the  self-inter- 
est both  nations  have  in  avoiding  direct  In- 
volvement with  the  other  In  local  conflict 
situations. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not,  and  the  United 
States  should  not  be,  WMnmitted  to  the  de- 
fen^  of  the  status  quo.  It  would  in  any  case 
be  a  vain  quest.  Our  interests  are  beat  served 
If  the  prooeasee  of  change  can  take  place  in 
an  wderly  way,  with  a  minimum  of  violence, 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  In- 
▼dved.  free  of  external  compulsion.  Perhaps 
the  most  that  one  can  realistically  hope  tot 
now  is  some  Increaee  in  sober  restraint 
where,  as  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Vietnam, 
the  forces  of  the  two  giant  powers  are  par- 
tially engaged.  Over  a  period  of  time,  as  a 
result  of  living  through  a  number  of  such 
conflict  situations,  a  codification  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  experience  will  define  recognized 
limits  of  engagement  for  the  conduct  of  our 
cotnpeUtlon  for  poUtical  influence.  As  a  con- 
comitant development,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  may  resolve  their  dispute 
over  the  use  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  mecha- 
nisms, and  devrtop  a  range  of  ad  hoc  tech- 
niques for  containing  and  pacifying  local 
conflict  situations. 

In  a  period  of  shifting  relations  and  the 
emergence  of  some  form  of  balance  among 
the  flve  major  powers— China,  Japan  and 
West  Oermany  (or  Europe),  in  addition  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtee— 
what  ia  required  U  an  acceptance  of  a  process 
of  accommodation  to  relative  degrees  of  po- 
litical influence,  in  a  post-Imperial  order 
committed  to  the  fundamental  independence 
of  its  constituent  parts. 

Progress  In  these  directions  is  not  likely 
however,  if  we  neglect  the  present  relatlon- 
•hlp  between  force  and  politics.  Much  cur- 
rent discussion  on  this  point  appears  to  be 
polarized  between  preserving  the  faith  In 
mUltary  superiority  as  the  guarantor  of  our 
■ecurlty,  and  a  strong  tide  of  indiscriminate 
antlmlUtartsm.  What  U  needed— although 
admittedly  difficult  in  the  present  acerbic 
climate — is  a  more  measured  Judgment  of 
our  mUltary  needs,  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, in  the  light  of  a  broader  concep- 
tion of  our  true  security  interests. 

Kor  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  been 
engaged  in  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks— 
but  meanwhile,  the  nuclear  arms  competition 
has  continued  to  spiral  upward,  into  new  and 
more  unstable  weapons  systems.  The  fault 
lies  In  the  absence  of  an  effective  political 
leadership  in  either  Russia  or  America  capa- 
ble of  presiding  with  common  sense  over  the 
pressures  of  military  services  and  new  war 
technologies.  In  the  absence  of  a  political 
Judgment  to  cry  enough,  military  procure- 
ment in  both  countries  tends  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Interservlce  competition,  com- 
pounded by  misplaced  prudence  and  bar- 
gaining seal  on  the  part  of  civilian  planners. 
A  continuation  of  the  nuclear  competition 
means  less  security  for  both  nations,  since 
many  of  the  weapons  now  coming  Into  sight 
are  less  stable,  more  costly  and  more  ten- 
sion-producing. 

One  liarrler  to  a  leveling  off  and  reduction 
in  the  strategic  competition  is  the  argu- 
ment— perh^M  rationalization  would  be 
more  accurate — that  further  strengthening 
of  our  mUltary  position  improves  our  bar- 
gaining position,  increasing  the  incentive 
for  the  adversary  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
The  effect,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  to  pro- 
vide dynamism  for  the  mUltary  competition. 

It  has  been  psychologically  difficult  for  the 
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United  States  to  accept  the  loss  of  its  ac- 
customed nuclear  superiority,  and  Its  West 
European  allies  wonder  aloud  whether  the 
American  guarantee  wlU  be  effective  under 
conditions  of  parity.  The  mythology  of  nu- 
clear weapons  has  not  yet  absorbed  the  reali- 
zation that  superiority  has  no  practical 
meaning  in  any  real  context.  The  argument 
that  parity  would  Increase  the  Soviet  pro- 
pensity to  take  additional  risks,  or  diminiah 
the  American  resolution  In  responding,  ig- 
nores the  fxmdamental  Inhibitions  of  mu- 
tual deterrence,  which  are  not  substantially 
changed  by  dlsparlUes  in  the  respective  ar- 
senals. The  technical  advantages  of  one  sys- 
tem against  another  can  be  argued,  but  to 
allow  these  technical  argvunents  to  dominate 
policy-making  in  this  field  Is  to  lose  a  sense 
of  proportion  about  the  limited  usefulness  of 
nuclear  arsenals,  however  sophisticated. 

In  any  rational  perspective,  security  in 
the  realm  of  strategic  weapons  would  be 
best  served  by  a  stable  equilibrium  at  as 
moderate  a  level  as  can  be  managed  through 
explicit  or  tacit  agreement  with  our  adver- 
saries. On  this  point,  the  Interests  of  the  two 
countries  are  not  opposed,  but  on  neither 
side  Is  this  fact  yet  fully  appreciated. 

Because  conventional  weapons  are  more 
closely  related  to  political  effects,  the  compe- 
tition In  this  field  is  even  more  difficult  to 
regulate.  The  hard  question  posed  by  the 
growth  and  global  deployment  of  Soviet  con- 
ventional forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  British  military  presence  In  Asia  and  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  la  being  contracted,  U 
whether  an  Imbalance  may  develop  in  the 
next  few  years  which  will  tempt  the  Soviet 
Union  to  use  lu  forces  In  unstable  and  con- 
filcted  parts  of  the  world  to  Infiuence  the 
outcome  of  political  processes,  whether  by 
Indirect  pressure,  mlUUry  assistance  or  di- 
rect Involvement. 

If  there  Is  to  be  any  possibUity  of  moving 
toward  moderating  riUea  of  engagement  In 
the  Intermediate  zones,  rather  than  toward 
International  anarchy  and  unbridled  com- 
petition, as  suggested  earlier,  it  is  evident 
that  sanctions  must  be  present  in  the  form 
of  mUltary  equilibrium  In  the  regions  in- 
volved. Only  if  the  forces  in  the  area  are  rea- 
sonably in  balance,  preferably  at  the  lowest 
levels  possible,  are  they  likely  to  perform  the 
function  of  negating  each  other — an  exten- 
sion to  the  conventional  field  of  the  balance 
of  mutual  deterrence. 

What  this  impUee  Is  a  more  differentiated 
approach  to  the  problem  of  conventional 
mUltary  capabUltles  than  is  now  represented 
In  the  domestic  debates.  MUltary  means  can- 
not be  our  main  reliance  In  seeking  to  main- 
tain the  non-hostUe  world  environment 
necessary  to  our  own  security;  other  forms 
of  power — dlplomaUc,  cultural,  political,  eco- 
nomic, the  successful  resolution  of  our 
domestic  problems — are  more  effective  means 
of  creating  a  favorable  world  environment. 
But  in  the  present  international  system,  mUl- 
tary equUlbrlum,  both  general  and  local.  Is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  free  and  non-vio- 
lent unfolding  of  processes  of  change.  If  we 
wish  to  move  toward  a  world  in  which  force 
does  not  dominate  politics,  a  world  of  free 
access  and  nolntervention,  we  cannot  escajM 
the  painful  conclusion  that  a  balance  of  con- 
ventional forces  is  needed. 

The  question  that  the  United  SUtes  faces 
Is  not  whether  to  be  a  presence  in  the  world 
but  what  kind  of  a  presence.  The  values  we 
wish  to  realize  in  our  society  wUl  not  main- 
tain their  vitality  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come isolated  in  a  hostUe  world.  This  can 
result  as  much  from  the  neglect  as  from  the 
abuse  of  power.  What  is  required  is  restraint 
and  wisdom  In  the  use  of  power,  toward  ends 
consistent  with  the  international  order  to- 
ward which  we  would  like  to  see  the  world 
evolve. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnaxKiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  16,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  28  edition  of  the  Bangor,  Maine, 
News  included  a  fine  editorial  concerning 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  editorial  makes  the  point  tliat 
fiscal  responsibility  is  missing  in  Wash- 
ington, and  has  been  missing  for  many 
years. 

Economy  in  Government,  the  editorial 
notes,  is  not  a  glamorous  issue.  That  is 
too  bad,  because,  until  the  Government 
sets  its  financial  house  in  order,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  going  to  continue 
to  feel  the  squeeze  of  inflatirai. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "Fiscal  Brinkmanship," 
be  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. The  editor  of  the  Bangor  News  is 
Richard  K.  Warren. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Brinkmanship 

The  federal  government  ends  its  current 
fiscal  year  Wednesday  with  a  deficit  that  will 
amount  to  about  $23  billion.  Observers  insist 
a  deficit  of  about  the  same  figure  is  inevita- 
ble for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

All  this  red  ink  makes  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration red-faced,  the  President  and  the 
Republican  party  having  campaigned  on  a 
platform  calUng  for  balanced  budgets.  Yet 
Nixon  cannot  be  blamed  much,  if  at  all. 
Events  beyond  his  control  have  distorted 
the  fiscal  picture  in  Washington. 

Inflation  continues  and  so  goods  and 
services  are  costing  the  government  more. 
Just  as  they  coert  the  individual  citizen  more. 
Pay  raises  are  given  federal  employes  to  com- 
pensate for  rising  Uving  costs — ailrting  to 
government  spending. 

The  effects  of  the  recession  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  The  federal  tax  take 
is  running  billions  of  dollars  behind  esti- 
mates. On  the  other  hand,  the  government  is 
under  pressure  to  pump  additional  billions 
Into  the  sagging  economy  and  create  Jobs  for 
the   millions  of   Jobless   workers. 

Then  there  is  the  towering  national  debt, 
now  at  about  the  $400-bllllon  mark,  like  gov- 
ernment muat  pay  out  $21  biUion  Just  to 
meet  the  annual  interest'  charges.  It  must 
be  maddening  to  the  administration  to  know 
that  without  this  unavoidable  expenditure, 
the  budget  would  come  very  close  to  being 
in  balance.  Instead,  mere  deficit  spending 
and  anotber  layer  added  to  the  debt  and, 
barring  a  miracle,  to  be  matched  again  a 
year  hence. 

What  Is  missing  in  Washington,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  is  a  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponslblUty.  It  is  pleasant  to  spend;  painful 
to  tighten  the  belt.  Pressure  groups  whose 
members  pack  a  powerftU  waUop  at  the  polls, 
keep  asking  for  more  money,  and  scream  at 
even  a  hint  of  a  cut-back.  The  ponderous 
bureaus  of  the  government  put  in  their 
pitches  at  budget-making  time  and  resist 
efforts  to  economise. 

"It  Is  depressing,"  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  few  watchdogs 
for  the  taxpayers  in  Congress,  recenUy  said, 
"lliat  thwe  is  so  little  interest  in  Washing- 
ton In  putting  the  government's  financial 
house  in  order." 
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Yet  It  must  be  put  In  order,  lest  it  topple. 
The  value  of  the  American  dollar  must  be 
protected  from  continuing  depredation  as  a 
result  of  the  government's  spendthrift  ways. 

As  a  political  Issue,  economy  In  govern- 
ment lacks  glamor,  yet  It  should  rate  top 
priority.  One  of  these  days — we  hope  not  too 
late — the  Issue  must  be  faced,  for  not  far 
ahead  lies  the  brink  of  fiscal  disaster. 


COMBATING  DELINQUENCY  AT  THE 
ROOTS;  THE  RUSSELL  AREA 
YOUTH  SERVICE  BUREAU 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  15,  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement.  But  often  by  the 
time  the  police  are  called,  the  damage  has 
already  been  done.  It  is  too  late.  Espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
it  is  important  to  reach  a  potential  of- 
fender before  he  goes  wrong — both  for  his 
sake  and  the  sake  of  the  community. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Youth  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  the  Russell  Area  Council, 
which  aims  at  preventing  juvenile  de- 
linquency by  helping  young  people  before 
they  get  in  serious  trouble.  According  to 
Mrs.  Carole  Mayo,  the  social  worker  at 
the  youth  service  bureau,  the  important 
thing  is  relating  to  the  young  people,  aged 
10-17:  "We  just  get  to  know  them." 

A  key  part  of  relating  to  the  youths 
are  the  two  field  workers,  Aaron  Smith, 
and  Irvin  Williams.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Williams  try  to  establish  an  informal  and 
sympathetic  rapport  with  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  Russell  community.  They  hang 
out  where  the  kids  are — on  the  basket- 
ball courts  and  gathering  places.  This 
way,  they  establish  the  vital  element  in 
any  counseling  effort,  trust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mayo,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Williams  are  taking  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  reach  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  delinquency  among  the 
young  and  they  deserve  the  thanks  and 
recognititon  of  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
text  of  an  article  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Courier-Journal  by  Charltey  Whit- 
field: 

Helping  Youths  Betore  Trouble  Is  Ooal  of 
Delinquency  Project 

(By  Charltey  Whitfield) 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  the 
gathering.  It  was  like  a  backyard  club  meet- 
ing with  a  group  of  young  people  sitting  In 
the  evening  shade  of  a  pleasant  summer  day. 

They  exchanged  Jokes  with  each  other, 
took  amused  Interest  In  a  nearby  group  of 
three  little  girls  playing  pat-a-cake  and  dis- 
cussed   "club"  business. 

However,  when  phrases  like  "diagnostic 
social  worker"  and  "cultural  enrichment  pro- 
gram" began  to  creep  Into  the  youths'  con- 
ver9atlon  one  sensed  that  this  wasnt  Just  an 
ordinary  club  meeting. 

It's  one  of  two  group  meetings  held  weekly 
at  the  Russell  Area  Council,  2521  W.  Chest- 
nut, as  a  part  of  the  council's  federally- 
financed  pUot  project  to  prevent  Juvenile 
deUnquency.  The  project  is  known  as  the 
Youth  Service  Bureau. 
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More  is  Involved  in  the  bureau  than  Just 
bringing  a  group  of  young  people — those  who 
have  had  at  least  minor  brushes  with  au- 
thority— together  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Since  the  bureau  concentrates  on  helping 
youths  before  they  get  Into  serious  trouble, 
a  diagnostic  social  worker  and  two  detached 
or  field  workers  with  the  bureau  try  to  posi- 
tively motivate  the  young  people. 

"We  Just  try  to  get  to  know  them  ,  .  .  the 
family's  strengths  and  weaknesses,"  said  Mrs. 
Carole  Mayo,  the  social  worker. 

Approximately  40  young  people,  ages  10  to 
17,  have  been  referred  to  the  bureau  since  it 
began  operation  In  March.  While  most  of  the 
youths  are  referred  from  the  Louisville  public 
schools,  XiOulsvllle  Police  Department's  Youth 
Bureau  and  the  Russell  community,  a  few 
have  come  to  the  bureau  on  their  own. 

Some  of  the  referrals  have  been  Involved  In 
serious  offenses  like  armed  robbery  and  car 
theft.  But  the  Metropolitan  Social  Services 
Department  eventually  will  assign  someone 
In  court  service  to  work  with  these  offenders, 
Mrs.  Mayo  said. 

"I'd  say  that  the  more  serious  offenders 
are  in  the  minority.  A  lot  of  chUdren  In  the 
community  are  picked  up  for  truancy  or  loi- 
tering," she  said. 

Little  motivation  for  education  Is  one  cause 
of  truancy.  Mrs.  Mayo  said  another  factor 
In  truancy  Is  Inadequate  clothing  which  may 
cause  embarrassment  over  not  having  the 
latest  dress  styles  to  wear  to  schocd. 

Finding  out  what  will  motivate  the  young 
people  is  a  task  which  Includes  Job  hunting, 
discussions  with  the  youths  and  their  parents 
and  group  meetings  where  the  youths,  along 
with  the  detached  workers,  plan  activities 
that  range  from  speak-out  sessions  to  a  skat- 
ing party  and  camping  trip. 

With  the  tight  employment  market,  Job 
hunting  is  one  of  the  bureau's  hardest,  and 
probably  most  Important,  tasks. 

"Thatjs  one  of  the  things  parents  are  moet 
interested  In.  especially  for  the  guys.  I  think 
they  think  that  if  they  (the  boys)  can  find 
a  Job,  they'd  stay  out  of  trouble,"  Mrs.  Mayo 
said. 

She  finds  that  the  delinquent  Is  more  dif- 
ficult to  motivate  than  the  other  referrals, 

"They  think,  'You  cant  do  nothing.  You 
can't  fight  the  man.'  When  they  find  out 
that  you  are  In  a  jMDsltlon  to  help  them,  they 
trust  you  more,"  Mrs.  Mayo  said. 

Counseling  and  group  therapy  are  not 
enough  by  themselves.  "This  Is  not  purely  a 
therapeutic  group  or  a  social  group.  .  .  . 
They've  had  that  before.  If  you  can  help 
them  get  out  of  a  scrape,  that  builds  their 
confidence  In  you,"  she  said. 

Aaron  Smith  and  Irvln  Wllllanvs,  the  work- 
ers, agree.  Smith  said  that  the  youths  have 
vetoed  having  professionals  work  with  them 
by  saying  they're  "  'not  ready  for  that  yet.'  " 

'We're  not  trying  to  Identify  ourselves  with 
the  system,"  said  Smith,  a  former  proba- 
tion officer.  "What  we're  doing  Is  not  seml- 
formal  nor  formal,"  but  It  Is  meaningful. 

Smith,  29.  and  WUUtuns,  22.  were  chosen 
for  their  positions  because  of  their  ability  to 
relate  to  youths,  knowledge  of  the  Russell 
community  and  a  sincere  Interest  In  the  work. 

These  abilities  are  Important  as  Smith  and 
Williams  frequent  basketball  courts,  teen-age 
hangouts  and  other  places  where  young  peo- 
ple often  can  be  found.  In  this  way  they  con- 
tact youtiis  other  than  those  who  already 
have  t)een  referred  to  the  bureau. 

Smith  tries  to  set  up  a  pattern  by  which 
youths  can  find  him  when  ther  need  to. 

"They  recognize  me  from  being  seen  with 
a  lot  of  young  people.  They'll  approach  me 
asking  for  a  Job,  ride  .  .  .  (and  theylli 
begin  to  talk.  One  time  a  kid  said,  'I  want 
to  Join  the  group.  Do  I  have  to  be  In  trouble 
to  Join?'  "  Tht  answer  is  no. 

From   such    Informal    talks   the   detached 
workers  get  an  Insight  Into  the  youth's  back- 
ground and  problems  he  may  be  having. 
However,  all  the  youths  are  not  as  verbal 
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nor  can  all  problems  be  so  easily  dlscusaed. 
During  the  group  meetings.  Smith  said  he 
has  had  occaslonaUy  to  make  some  of  the 
youths  angry  before  they  would  open  tip  to 
him. 

Should  Smith  or  WUllams.  a  sociology 
major  at  Jefferson  Community  College,  en- 
counter a  case  that  neither  can  handle  Mrs. 
Mayo,  who  makes  the  Initial  home  visit  on 
all  referrals,  meets  with  the  individual  for 
o:>unseling. 

If  more  expertise  Is  required,  the  bureau 
receives  consultation  and  ottier  services  from 
specialized  agencies  such  as  the  Family  and 
ChUdren's  Agency  and  the  Kent  School  at 
Social  Work. 

The  project  is  sohednded  to  run  for  three 
years  pending  evaluations  that  wUl  be  made 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  As  to  the  project's 
effectiveness,  Mrs.  Mayo  said,  "We  can't  really 
tell  yet  since  we're  only  getting  Involved  with 
the  ones  who've  been  in  trouble." 

One  addition  to  the  bureau  that  she  would 
like  to  have  is  more  Negro  male  volunteers 
to  work  with  the  referrals.  Only  five  of  the 
40  Negro  youths  served  by  the  bureau  are 
femaloe. 

For  the  Russell  Junior  High  counselor 
and  the  few  parents  who  have  noticed  im- 
proved or  cb«nged  attitudes  In  the  youths 
whom  the  bureau  assists,  the  project  Is 
evidently  effective. 

"The  only  tedioiis  part  is  the  paperwork. 
Working  with  the  kids  Is  great,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayo. 


THE    25TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
NAVY'S    BLUE   ANGELS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OP  calipornia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  16.  1971 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  poem  by  a  fine  newspaper- 
woman, Mrs.  Nettle  Brown  of  El  Centro, 
Calif.  The  poem  was  written  to  commem- 
orate rte  25th  anniversary  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy's  flight  demonstration  team  known 
as  the  Blue  Angels,  wtio  make  their  win- 
ter training  home  in  El  Centro.  During 
these  25  years,  105  million  people  have 
thrilled  to  the  precision  flying  of  the  Blue 
Angels.  I  salute  them  on  their  25th 
anniversary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

To  THE  BlUX  Ancels 
ON    TKKIX    2STH     ANNTViaSAKT 

(By  Nettle  Brown) 

Angel  pilots  In  Navy  blue 

Plying  their  planes  so  true. 

Highest  standards  in  the  air; 

Finest  examples  anywhere 

Of  America's  pMjwer  on  high 

As  they  flash  across  the  sky. 

In  close  formations,  daring,  true 

Demonstrations  of  wtiat  pUots  can  do. 

Blue  Angels,  perfection  in  truth 
Who  demonstrate  to  America's  youth 
That  life  is  stUl  adventure  thrilling 
To  those  who  prove  they  are  wiUing 
To  study  and  practice  and  learn 
Until  they  too  their  wings  earn. 
Then  believe,  and  dare,  and  work  to 
Emulate  the  Navy's  Angels  Blue. 

Valleyltes  watch  in  pride  and  wonder 
As  overhead  the  Blues'  Jeu  thunder 
Above  Imperial  'Valley  desert  land 
Known  as  the  HoUow  of  God's  Hand — 
"La  Palma  de  la  Mano  de  Dios" — 
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We  are  glad  that  you  are  with  us. 
Blue  Angels  you're  proud  to  be  called. 
Tovir  abow*  leave  tbe  people  enthnilled. 
Your  mission  Is  demonstration 
Of  precision  Navy  aviation 
As  you  practice  In  our  clear  air 
Blue  Angels,  we  breathe  a  prayer 
That  you  are  safe,  and  happy,  too. 
That  Imperial  Valley's  skies  so  blue 
You  call  home:  and  here  youll  return. 
Because  we  love  you,  every  one. 


D.  A.  "ANDY"  ANDERSON 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  by  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Bryan  Pictorial  Press  having  to  do 
with  a  distinguished  public  servant.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Anderson  who  has  served  as  mayor 
of  my  hometown.  College  Station,  Tex. 
for  the  past  5  years.  Mr.  Anderson  had 
previously  served  with  distinction  on  the 
City  Council,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
he  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 

A  Okkat  Man  Stxps  Oowm 

CoUege  SUtlon  Mayor  D.  A.  (Andy)  Ander- 
son has  ended  more  than  a  decade  of  service 
In  city  government. 

In  a  surprise  move  Monday  night,  Ander- 
son resigned  during  a  city  councU  meeting. 
He  said  his  resignation  came  on  the  advice  of 
his  lawyer. 

Anderson,  Joe  McOraw,  Dan  Davis,  C.  H. 
RansdeU,  CecU  B.  Ryan  and  Jim  Doeler  were 
defendents  In  a  suit  questioning  their  right 
to  hold  elective  office  and  receive  state  pay 
as  eniployeB  at  Texas  A&M  University.  A  spe- 
dU  election  was  held  only  last  week  to  fill 
tbe  poaltimis  left  vacant  by  the  resignations 
of  RansdeU  and  Ryan. 

DcBier  who  la  also  acting  as  the  city 
attorney  In  the  suit  la  the  only  defendant 
stUl  In  <^nce.  He  ootUd  not  be  reached  for 
comment  on  whether  he  wUl  continue  to 
contest   tbe   suit. 

Anderson  said  he  made  his  decision  late 
Monday  afternoon  after  his  legal  counsel 
advised  him  that  c(»npletlng  his  term  of 
office  "may  be  to  my  detriment.  Therefore, 
I  have  no  recourse  but  to  resign  at  this 
time." 

"The  resignation  has  not  been  an  easy 
choice  for  me  to  make,  especially  with  the 
love  I  have  for  my  city,"  he  said.  "In  mak- 
ing this  announcement  I  feel  as  though  I 
am  letting  the  city  council  and  people  who 
elected  me  down.  My  wish  Is  that  you,  and 
they,  will  understand  my  position  and  rea- 
sons for  my  action.  To  say  the  least,  the  s\xlt 
has  been  a  most  trying  period  to  me  and 
my  family. 

"I  am  not  immlndlul  that  my  decision 
wUl  necessitate  the  calling  of  another  spe- 
cial election,"  he  continued.  "This  I  regret 
very  much.  For  this  I  am  sincerely  sorry. 
I  had  definitely  planned  to  at  least  com- 
plete my  term  of  office  through  Aprtl  1B72 
and  then  conalder  other  alternatives. 

"My  deepest  regret  U  to  admit  defeat  to 
A.  P.  Boyett  8r.  and  others,"  he  said.  "Yet, 
I  carry  no  hatred  In  my  heart  of  them.  They 
are.  rather  to  be  pitied.  He  who  U  greater 
than  I  win  be  their  judge. 

"It  has  been  a  prlvUege  working  with 
each  of  you,  and  I  wish  you  well  In  the  de- 
cisions you  make  for  our  city  in  the  future," 
he  said.  "Above  aU,  it  has  been  an  honor 
and  prtvUege  to  have  served  our  citizens  as 
a  public  servant.  I  tried,  honestly  and  falth- 
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fuUy,  to  uphold  the  trust  they  placed  in 
me  In  working  toward  m^Ung  our  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live." 

Elected  mayor  in  1966,  Anderson  was  a 
city  councUman  from  1957  to  1963.  He  then 
served  on  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Conunls- 
Blon  for  three  years,  before  his  election  as 
mayor. 

During  his  five  years  as  mayor,  Anderson 
guided  College  Station  through  an  unparal- 
leled period  of  growth  and  has  stood  for  the 
development  of  the  city  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner. 

His  concern  for  the  future  was  demon- 
strated on  Monday  when  the  city's  1970 
annual  report  was  issued.  He  predicted  the 
1971  councU  will  pass  a  new  zoning  ordinance 
enabling  the  city  to  control  Its  growth  pat- 
tern and  said  the  council  would  update  the 
Brazos  Area  Plan  If  federal  funds  were  avail- 
able. He  also  announced  another  first  for 
the  city — a  National  Emergency  Phone  Num- 
ber 911.  He  said  equipment  was  to  be  In- 
stalled by  September. 

Under  his  guidance  the  new  city  hall  and 
police-flre  complex  were  constructed  and  the 
street  Improvement  program  was  Initiated. 
Looking  to  the  future.  Anderson  has  pushed 
the  expansion  of  electrical,  water  and  sewage 
systems  to  meet  the  city's  future  needs.  An- 
derson also  Insisted  on  a  sound  fiscal  policy 
while  carrying  out  these  plans. 

The  Mayor's  Special  Committee — an  in- 
novation under  Anderson — has  greatly  Im- 
proved city  councU-minority  group  relations. 
In  1970  the  committee  conducted  the  moet 
comprehensive  study  by  any  community  in 
Texas  of  the  city's  Black  areas.  The  infor- 
mation is  now  being  used  for  the  "Workable 
Program"  and  other  federal  programs. 

A  source  close  to  Anderson  noted  that  he 
has  "devoted  every  waking  moment  to  the 
affairs  and  concerns  of  the  city." 

His  phUosophy  of  government  might  be 
sununed  up  by  the  concluding  words  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  annual  report: 

"The  beat,  we  should  seek  to  make  better: 
the  worst,  we  should  strive  to  improve.  All 
in  all.  the  city  Is  yours  and  mine,  and  it  is 
enUtled  to  the  beet  that  Is  In  all  of  us.  It 
Is  you,  the  citizen,  however,  who  will  have  the 
final  say  as  to  the  type  of  community  you 
want. 
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THE  1971  4-H  CITIZENSHIP  COURSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TKNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  early  19O0's  a  group  of 
organizations  emerged  in  this  country 
whose  purpose  was  to  make  the  best 
better,  to  learn  by  doing.  "Riese  indi- 
vidual groups  soon  became  known  as  the 
♦-H  Clubs  of  America,  4-H  meaning 
head,  heart,  hand,  and  health,  each  used 
in  the  best  possible  way  to  help  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  eariy  years.  4-H  member- 
ship Included  only  a  few  thousand.  To- 
day there  are  4  million  4-H  members. 

In  the  early  days,  highly  motivated 
schoolteachers  remained  after  school  to 
t«ach  boys  the  advantages  of  crop  rota- 
tion, fertilization,  and  other  types  of  Im- 
proved farming  methods.  Local  county 
agents  offered  them  assistance  to  add  to 
the  professionalism  of  courses.  Girls  were 
taught  improved  methods  of  cooking  and 
preserving  food,  sewing,  and  homemak- 
ing. 

As  4-H  Clubs  matured  and  expanded. 


their  central  theme  became  increasingly 
clear — building  good  citizenship.  The  ob- 
jective was  not  necessarily  to  win  each 
blue  ribbon  at  the  fair,  but  it  was  what 
one  learned  in  the  process  of  getting 
there. 

Today's  4-H  membership  is  about 
equally  divided  among  farm  and  urban 
conununities. 

Recently,  a  number  of  4-H  delegates, 
leaders,  and  agents,  were  individually 
honored  with  a  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  short  course  on  citizenship. 
Seminars  on  such  subjects  as  chsuiging 
life  styles,  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and 
the  need  for  increased  knowledge  on  nu- 
trition were  held.  "Hiose  representing 
District  n  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 
deserve  congratulations  as  highly  moti- 
vated young  citizens.  I  place  the  names 
In  the  Record  along  with  my  personal 
commendation  for  the  excellent  work 
which  they  are  doing. 

Delegates  to  the  1971  4-H  citizenship 
short  course: 
Delegates    to    the    1971    4-H    CmzENSHiP 

Short    Course.    Washington,    DC.    June 

12-20.  1971 

Name,  Address,  and  County 

David  Shearln,  Rt.  3,  ShelbyvlUe,  T^nn. 
37160,  Bedford. 

Jim  Troupe.  Rt.  1.  Normandy.  Tenn.  37360. 
Bedford. 

Andrea  Troupe.  Rt.  3.  Wartrace,  Tenn. 
37813.  Bedford. 

Melody  Mallard.  Rt.  3.  ShelbyvlUe.  Tean. 
37160.  Bedford. 

Melody  Womack.  Rt.  4,  ShelbyvUle.  Tenn. 
37160.  Bedford. 

Wanda  Barber.  223  Dellroee  Dr..  NashvUle, 
Tenn.  37214,  Davidson. 

Becky  Sullivan.  Rt.  2,  Cower  Rd..  Nashville, 
Tenn.  37221,  Davidson. 

Beverly  Hill,  Box  406,  Pettus  Road,  Nash- 
vUle, Tenn.  37013.  Davidson. 

Wanda  Dodge.  Rt.  1,  Pulaski,  Tenn.  38478. 
OUes. 

Beverly  Pratt.  Rt.  1.  Pulaski,  Tenn.  38478. 
OUes. 

Steve  Robinson.  Rt.  1,  CornersvUle.  Tenn. 
37047.  OUes. 

Lynne  Tune.  Rt.  3.  OentervUle.  Tenn.  37033 
Hickman. 

Tereaa  Rochelle.  Rt.  1.  NunneHjt,  Tenn 
37137.  Hickman. 

RusseU  Brown.  Rt.  1,  Only.  Tenn.  37140 
Hickman. 

David  Spears.  Rt.  2.  Center vUle.  Tenn 
37033.  Hickman. 

Deborah  Largent,  Erin.  Tenn.  37061,  Hous- 
ton. 

Rita  Smithey,  Erin,  Tenn.  37061,  Hoiiston. 

TVacy  McCaulay.  Stewart.  Tenn.  37175. 
Houston. 

BUI  Warden.  Jr..  Tennessee  Ridge.  Tenn., 
37178,  Houston. 

Steve  May,  Hurricane  Mills,  Tenn.  37078, 
Humpnreys. 

Vickie  Ross.  Box  223.  New  Johnson vUle. 
Tenn.  37134.  Humphreys. 

Melissa  May,  Hurrloane  MUls,  Tenn.  37078, 
Humphreys. 

Olenda  Hooper,  Route  2.  McEwen.  Tenn. 
37101.  Humphreys.  ^ 

Deena  James,  Box  43.  Summertown,  Tenn. 
38483.  Lawrence. 

Barb«kra  Rosson.  c/o  H.  E.  Rosson.  Rt.  1, 
Leoma.  Tenn.  38468,  Lawrence. 

Jean  Kerstlens,  1217  Poplar  Dr.,  Lawrenoe- 
burg,  Tenn.  38464.  Lawrence. 

David  Henson.  c/o  Roes  Henson.  Rt.  2.  E^- 
rldge,  Tenn.  38466,  Lawrence. 

Dusty  Jordan,  c/o  Jim  Jordan,  Rt.  1,  Le- 
oma, Tenn.  38468.  Lawrence. 

Vernon  Sides,  c/o  Harlle  Sides.  Rt.  3.  Le- 
oma. Tenn.  38468.  Lawrence. 
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Marsha  Smith.  Swan  Ave.,  Hohenwald, 
Tenn.  38462.  Lewis. 

Roger  Pennington,  Rt.  2.  Hohenwald.  Tenn. 
28462,  Lewis. 

Connie  Taylor.  Rt.  2.  Chapel  Hill.  Tenn. 
37034,  Marshall. 

Sandra  Jordan,  Rt.  4.  Lewlsburg.  Tenn. 
37091.  Marshall. 

Martha  OUllam,  Rt.  4,  Lewlaburg.  Tenn. 
37091,  MarshaU. 

Ray  Wakefield,  Rt.  2,  Lewlsburg  Tenn. 
37091,  Marshall. 

Gordon  Corder,  Rt.  6.  Columbia.  Tenn 
38401,  Maury. 

Janet  Sewril,  Rt.  2,  Santa  Pe,  Tenn.  38482, 
Maury. 

Edward  Harlan.  Rt.  4,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
38401.  Maury. 

Susan  Sparkman.  Rt.  8.  Columbia.  Tenn. 
38401,  Maury. 

Prank  Jones,  Rt.  1,  Box  280,  Columbia, 
Tenn.  38401  Maury. 

David  Rankin,  Rt.  3.  Colimibla.  Tenn. 
38401,  Maury. 

Ronnie  Southall,  Rt.  4,  Linden,  Tenn.  37096. 
Perry. 

Greg  Oarcla,  Platwooda,  Tenn.  38458.  Perry. 

Nathan  Lee,  Linden,  Tenn.  37096,  Perry. 

BUI   Bates,  LobelvUle,  Tenn.  37097,  Perry. 

Ben  MitcheU.  Unden,  Tenn.  37096,  Perry 

Nancy  Turner,  Rt.  3.  Linden,  Tenn.  37096 
Perry. 

_  Brenda  Roach.  Box  K.  Linden,  Tenn.  37096, 
Perry. 

Jean  Lyon,  Linden,  Tenn.  37096,  Perry. 

Janice  Long,  Rt.  4,  Unden,  Tenn.  37096 
Perry. 

Terrle  Dabbs.  Rt.  1,  Lobelville,  Tenn.  37097 
Perry. 

Nancy  Walling.  Rt.  4.  Springfield,  Tenn 
37172,  Robertson.  -»-     •»         .        ^x. 

Mary  Alice  Yates,  Cross  Plains,  Tenn.  37049 
Robwiaon. 

Mark  Lowe,  Cedar  HUl,  Tenn.  37032  Rob- 
ertaon. 

Barbara  Qourley,  Rt.  2,  Smyrna.  Tenn 
37167.  Rutherford. 

Karen  Pranklin,  P.O  Box  160,  Dover  Tenn 
37068.  Stewart. 

Darlene  Hall.  112  Earl  St  ,  Gallatin.  Tenn 
37066.  Sumner. 

Deborah  McDearman,  Hwy.  109  8  Port- 
land, Tenn.  37148.  Sumner. 

Jem  Driver,  801  Peninsula  Dr.,  Gallatin 
Tenn.  37066,  Sumner. 

Donna  Cron,  924  Spencer  St.,  GaUatln 
Tenn.  37066.  Sumner. 

Jim  Donoho.  Box  33.  Portland.  Tenn.  37148 
Sumner. 

James  Palmer,  Rt.  1.  Mltchellvllie.  Tenn 
37119,  Sumner. 

Ralph  Herbert.  Box  500,  Pranklin.  Tenn 
37064.  WiUiamson. 

Philip  Carter.  Rt  1,  Pranklin.  Tenn.  37064 
Williamson. 

Gall  Dickens,  Rt.  7,  Lebanon,  Tenn.  37087 
Wilson. 

Douglas  Eskew,  602  Castle  Hts.  Ave.,  Le- 
banon, Tenn.  37087,  Wilson. 

IXADCRS 

Claude  DePriest,  at.  2,  Linden,  Tenn 
37096.  Perry 

Mrs.  Joe  McKenzie,  P.O.  Box  314,  Waverly 
Tenn.  37186,  Humphreys. 

Mrs.  Joe  Oliver,  Rt.  3,  Lewlsburg,  Tenn. 
37091,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Pred  Long,  Jr.,  Rt.  4,  Unden,  Tenn. 
37096,  Perry. 

AGBNTS 

Joe  McKenzie  (Oroup  Coordinator),  P.O. 
Box  314.  Waverly,  Tenn.,  Humphreys. 

Pred  Long,  Jr.,  Rt.  4,  Linden,  Tenn.  37096, 
Perry. 

Mrs.  Bettye  Griffin.  Huddleston  St.,  Center- 
vUle,  Tenn.  37033,  Hickman. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Carrlck,  P.O.  Box  100,  Law- 
renoeburg,  Tenn.  38464,  Lawrence. 
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REPORTING  BOTH  SIDES 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March,  Daniel  Moynihan  criticized  the 
press  for  bringing  pec^le  bad  news.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Moynihan  picked  the 
wrong  culprit  Instead  of  condemning  the 
transmitter,  he  should  have  aimed  his 
accusations  at  the  ones  who  create  the 
mistakes.  The  newsmen  are  not  at  fault; 
the  newsmakers  are.  Max  Prankel  of  the 
New  York  Times  answered  Mr.  Moyni- 
han's  piece  in  Ccanmentary.  FYankel,  a 
veteran  of  Washington  reporting,  as- 
serts that  the  press  Is  legitimately  skepti- 
cal. From  the  days  of  ti^  U-2  incident, 
when  a  President  told  the  Nation  the 
plane  was  Just  monitoring  weather  pat- 
terns, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
press  has  good  reason  to  be  skeptical. 
The  Pmtagon  papers  is  Just  the  most  re- 
cent fmd  most  dramatic  demonstration  of 
Government  duplicity.  Mr.  Moynihan 
protests  the  habit  of  bureaucratic  leaks 
which  he  says  are  purely  motivated  to 
embarrass  the  President.  What  would 
Mr.  Moynihan  call  the  same  process  the 
administration  pursues  when  it  leaks  in- 
formation to  discredit  some  cn^ponent? 

At  this  point,  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Moynihan's  article  and  Mr.  Prankel's  let- 
ter so  I  will  not  risk  Mr.  Moynihan's 
charge  of  being  less  than  objective  in 
reporting: 

(From    the    Commentary    magazine,    March 
1971) 

The  Pkesidenct  and  the  Pxess 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

As  his  years  In  Washington  came  to  an 
end,  Harry  S.  Truman  wrote  a  friend: 

"I  really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  of  my  feUow  citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  and  die  In  the  beUef 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  In  the  world  In  their  time." 

A  familiar  Presidential  plaint,  sounded 
often  In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  and 
rarely  unheard  thereafter.  Of  late,  however, 
a  change  has  developed  in  the  perception  of 
what  Is  at  Issue.  In  the  past  what  was 
thought  to  be  Involved  was  the  reputation 
of  a  particular  President.  In  the  present 
what  Is  seen  to  be  at  stake,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dents themselves.  Is  the  reputation  of  gov- 
ernment— especially,  of  course,  Presidential 
government.  These  are  different  matters,  and 
Bununon  a  different  order  of  concern. 

There  axe  two  points  anyone  would  wish 
to  make  at  the  outset  of  an  effort  to  explore 
this  problem.  First,  it  Is  to  be  acknowledged 
that  In  most  essential  encounters  between 
the  Presidency  and  the  press,  the  advantage 
is  with  the  former.  The  President  has  a  near 
Umltleas  ci4>aclty  to  "make"  news  which 
must  be  reported,  if  only  by  reason  of  oom- 
petltion  between  one  journal,  or  one  me- 
dium, and  another.  (If  anything,  radio  and 
television  news  is  more  readily  subject  to 
such  dominance.  Their  format  permits  of 
many  fewer  "stories."  The  President-ln-ac- 
tlon  almost  always  takes  precedence.)  Tbe 
President  also  has  considerable  capacity  to 
reward  friends  and  punish  enemies  in  tbe 
preos  corps,  whether  they  be  Individual 
Journalists  or  the  papers,  television  net- 
works, news  weeklies,  or  whatever  these  in- 
dividuals  work  for.   And   for  quite  a  long 
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while,  finally,  a  President  who  wishes  can 
carry  off  formidable  deceptions.  (One  need 
only  recall  the  barefaced  lying  that  went 
with  the  formal  opinion  of  Roosevelt's  At- 
torney General  that  the  destroyer-naval- 
bckse  deal  of  1940  was  legal.) 

With  more  than  sufficient  reason,  then, 
publishers  and  reporters  alike  have  sustained 
over  the  generations  a  lively  sense  of  their 
vulnerabUlty  to  governmental  coercion  or 
control.  For  the  most  part,  their  worries  have 
been  exaggerated.  But,  like  certain  virtues, 
there  are  some  worries  that  are  best  carried 
to  excess. 

The  second  point  Is  that  American  Journal- 
ism Is  almost  certainly  the  best  In  the  world. 
This  judgment  wUI  be  disputed  by  some. 
There  are  good  newspapers  In  other  countries. 
The  best  European  Journalists  are  more  In- 
teUectual  than  their  American  counterparts, 
and  some  wlU  think  this  a  decisive  considera- 
tion. But  there  is  no  enterprise  anywhere  the 
like  of  the  New  York  Time*.  Few  capitals  are 
covered  vrtth  the  Insight  and  access  of  the 
Washington  Post  or  tbe  Washington  Kvening 
Star.  As  with  so  many  American  institutions. 
American  newspapers  tend  to  be  older  and 
more  stable  than  their  counterparts  abroad. 
The  Hartford  Courant  was  bom  in  1764, 
twenty-one  years  before  tbe  Times  of  Lon- 
don. The  New  York  Post  began  publication 
In  1801,  twenty  years  before  tbe  Guardian  of 
Manchester.  What  In  most  other  countries  Is 
known  as  tbe  "provincial"  press — that  is  to 
say  Journals  published  elsewhere  than  in  the 
capital — In  America  Is  made  up  of  a  wealth 
of  comprehensive  and  dependable  dally  news- 
papers of  unusually  high  quality. 

The  journalists  are  in  some  ways  more  im- 
portant than  their  Jorirnals — at  least  to  any- 
one who  has  lived  much  In  government.  A 
relationship  grows  up  with  tbe  reporters 
covering  one's  particular  sector  that  baa  no 
counterpart  in  other  professions  or  activities. 
The  relationship  Is  one  of  simultaneovts  trust 
and  distrust,  friendship  and  enmity,  depend- 
ence and  Independence.  But  It  Is  the  men  of 
government,  especlaUy  In  Washington,  who 
are  the  more  dependent.  The  Journalists  are 
their  benefactors,  their  conscience,  at  tlines 
almost  their  reason  for  being.  For  tbe  jour- 
nalists are  above  all  others  their  audience, 
again  especially  in  Washington,  which  has 
neither  an  intellectual  community  nor  an 
electorate,  and  where  there  Is  no  force  out- 
side government  able  to  judge  events,  much 
less  to  help  shape  them,  save  the  press. 

That  there  is  soctMitblng  wondrous  and 
terrible  In  tbe  intensities  of  this  relation- 
ship between  the  press  and  tbe  government 
Is  perhaps  beet  seen  at  the  annual  theatricals 
put  on  by  such  groups  of  journalists  as  the 
Legislative  Correspondents  Association  In 
Albany  or  tbe  Gridiron  in  Washington.  To 
my  knowledge  nothing  comparable  takes 
place  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  Ttaeae 
gatherings  are  a  kind  of  ritual  truth  t^- 
Ing,  of  which  the  closest  psychological  ap- 
proximation would  be  the  Calabrlan  Insult 
ritual  described  by  Roger  VaiUand  in  his 
novel  The  Law,  or  possibly  the  group-ther- 
apy practices  of  more  recent  origin.  Tbe 
politicians  come  as  guests  of  the  Journal- 
ists. Tbe  oooaalon  is  first  of  all  a  feast:  the 
best  of  everything;  "nien  as  dinner  progresses 
the  songs  b^iln.  Tbe  quality  varies,  of  oourae, 
but  at  moments  startling  levels  of  deadly 
accurate  commentary  of  great  cruelty  are 
achieved.  Tbe  politicians  alt  wid  smUe  and 
applaud.  Then  some  of  them  speak.  Bach 
ons  wins  or  loses  to  tbe  degrM  that  be  can 
respond  In  kind;  stay  f\inny  and  be  brutal. 
(At  tbe  Gridiron  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
master  of  style,  but  tbe  piano  duet  per- 
formed by  Ntxon  and  Agnew  in  1970  waa 
thought  by  many  to  have  surpassed  anything 
yet  done.)  A  few  lyrtos  appear  in  tbe  next 
day's  papers,  but  what  tbe  nvw^Mpermen 
raally  said  to  tbe  poUtlclana  remains  prlv- 
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Ueged — oa  does  so  mucb  of  what  the  poli- 
ticians say  to  tbem.  Tht  relationship  Is 
special. 

How  Is  It  then  that  this  relationship  has 
lately  grown  so  troubled?  The  Immediate 
answer  Is.  of  course,  the  war  in  Vietnam.  An 
undeclared  war,  unwanted,  misunderstood, 
or  not  understood  at  all,  it  entailed  a  mas- 
sive deception  of  the  American  people  by 
their  gOTemment.  Surely  a  large  area  of  the 
experience  of  the  190O's  Is  best  evoked  In 
the  story  of  the  man  who  says:  "They  told 
me  that  If  I  voted  for  Ctold  water  there  would 
be  SOO.OOO  troops  In  Vietnam  within  a  year. 
I  voted  for  him.  and,  by  Ood,  they  were 
right."  The  story  has  many  versions.  If  he 
voted  for  Ooldwater  we  would  be  defoliating 
the  countryside  of  Vietnam;  the  army  would 
be  sending  spies  to  the  IIMW  party  conven- 
tion; Dr.  Spock  would  be  Indicted  on  con- 
spiracy charges;  and  so  on.  By  1968  Richard 
Rovere  described  the  capital  as  "awash"  with 
Ues. 

The  essential  fact  was  that  of  deceit.  How 
else  to  carry  out  a  full-scale  war  that  be- 
came steadily  more  unpopular  with  none  of 
the  legally-sanctioned  constraints  on  the 
free  flow  of  information  which  even  the  most 
democratic  societies  find  necessary  In  such 
drciunstances?  This  situation  did  not  spring 
full-blown  from  the  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia.  It  was  endemic  to  the  cold  war. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  n  official  press 
censorship  was  removed,  but  the  kinds  of 
circumstance  In  which  any  responsible  gov- 
ernment might  feel  that  evenU  have  to  be 
concealed  from  the  public  did  not  go  away. 
The  result  was  a  contradiction  impossible  to 
resolve.  The  public  Interest  was  at  once 
served  and  dls-served  by  secrecy:  at  once  dis- 
served and  served  by  openness.  Whatever  the 
case,  distrust  of  government  grew.  At  the 
outset  of  the  U-3  afiair  in  1960,  the  United 
States  government  asserted  that  a  weather 
plane  on  a  routine  misslo  i  had  been  shot 
down.  The  New  York  Times  (May  6.  1960) 
reported  Just  that.  Not  that  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment claimed  It  was  a  weather  plane,  but 
simply  that  It  was.  WeU,  It  wasnt.  Things 
have  not  been  the  same  since. 

But  there  are  problems  between  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  press  which  have  little  to  do 
with  the  cold  war  or  with  Vietnam  and 
which — If  this  analysis  Is  correct — will  per- 
sist or  even  Intensify  should  those  conditions 
recede,  or  even  dissolve,  as  a  prime  source  of 
public  concern  The  problems  flow  from  five 
basic  circumstances  which  together  have 
been  working  to  reverse  the  old  balance  of 
power  between  the  Presidency  and  the  press. 
It  is  the  thesis  here  that  if  this  balance 
should  tip  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
press,  our  capacity  for  effective  democratic 
government  will  be  seriously  and  dangerously 
weakened. 

I 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  has 
to  do  with  the  tradition  of  "muck- 
ing"— the  exposure  of  corruption  in  govern- 
ment or  the  collusion  of  government  with 
private  Interests — which  the  American  press 
has  seen  as  a  primary  mission  since  the 
period  1880-1914.  It  Is,  in  Irving  Krlstol's 
words,  "a  Journalistic  phenomenon  that  la 
Indigenous  to  democracy,  with  Its  instinctive 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  all  authority  in 
general,  and  of  concentrated  political  and 
econc»nlc  power  especially."  Pew  would  want 
to  be  without  the  tradition,  and  It  is  a 
young  Journalistic  of  poor  spirit  who  does 
not  set  out  to  uncover  the  machinations  of 
some  malefactor  of  great  wealth  and  his 
pollUeal  collaborators. 

Yet  there  is  a  cost,  as  Roger  St&rr  suggests 
In  his  wistful  wish  that  Lincoln  Steffen's 
The  Sti«me  of  the  Cities  might  be  placed  on 
the  restricted  shelves  of  the  schools  of  Jour- 
nalism. Steffens  has  indeed,  as  Starr  declares, 
continued  "to  haunt  the  city  rooms  of  the 
country's  major  newspapers."  The  question 
to  be  asked  la  whether,  in  the  aftermath  of 
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steffens,  the  cities  were  better,  or  merely 
more  ashamed  of  themselves.  Looking  back, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  energy  and  capacity 
for  governance  of  some  of  the  old  city  ma- 
chines. Whatever  else,  it  was  popular  govern- 
ment, of  and  by  men  of  the  people. 

One  wonders:  did  the  middle-  and  upper- 
class  reformers  destroy  the  capacity  of  work- 
ing-class urban  government  without  replac- 
ing It  with  anything  better  so  that  half-a- 
century  later  each  and  all  bewail  the  cities 
as  ungovernable?  One  next  wonders  whether 
something  not  dissimilar  will  occur  now  that 
the  focus  of  press  attention  has  shifted  from 
City  Hall  to  the  White  House.  (And  yet  a 
miracle  of  American  national  government  Is 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  monetary 
corruption  at  all  levels,  and  moet  especially 
at  the  top.) 

The  muckraking  tradition  is  well  estab- 
lished. Newer,  and  likely  to  have  far  more 
serious  consequences,  la  the  advent  of  what 
Uonel  TrUllng  has  called  the  "adversary  cul- 
ture" as  a  oonsplcuo\u  element  in  Journal- 
istic practice.  The  appearance  in  large  num- 
bers of  Journalists  shaped  by  the  atutudes 
of  this  culture  is  the  result  of  a  process 
whereby  the  profession  thought  to  Improve 
itself  by  recruiting  more  and  more  persons 
from  middle-  and  upper-class  backgrounds 
and  trained  at  the  universities  associated 
with  such  groups.  This  is  a  change  but  lit- 
tle noted  as  yet.  The  stereotype  ot  American 
newspapers  la  that  of  publishers  ranging 
from  conservative  to  reactionary  In  their 
political  views  balanced  by  reporters  rang- 
ing frocn  liberal  to  radical  in  theirs.  One  la 
not  certain  how  accurate  the  stereotype 
ever  was.  One's  ImpresslOQ  is  that  twenty 
years  and  more  ago  the  preponderance  of 
the  "working  press"  (as  It  liked  to  call  It- 
self) was  surprisingly  close  in  origins  and 
attitudes  to  working  people  generally.  Thej 
were  not  Ivy  Leaguers.  They  now  are  or 
soon  will  be.  Journalism  has  become,  if  not 
an  elite  profession,  a  profession  attractive 
to  elites.  This  is  noticeably  so  in  Washington 
where  the  upper  reaches  of  Journalism  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  Important  and  endur- 
ing social  elites  of  the  city,  with  all  the  ac- 
coutrements one  associates  with  a  leisured 
class.  (The  Washington  press  corps  is  not 
leisured  at  all.  but  the  sl^le  Is  that  of  men 
and  women  who  choose  to  work.) 

The  political  conaequence  of  the  rising  so- 
cial status  of  Journalism  la  that  the  press 
grows  more  and  more  Influenced  by  attitudes 
genuinely  hostile  to  American  society  and 
American  government.  Tills  trend  seems 
bound  to  continue  into  the  future.  On  the 
record  of  what  they  have  lieen  writing  while 
in  college,  the  young  people  now  leaving  the 
Harvard  Crimson  and  the  OoJimibla  Specta- 
tor for  Journalistic  Jobs  in  Washington  will 
resort  to  the  Steffens  style  at  ever-escalating 
levels  of  moral  implication.  They  bring  with 
them  the  moral  absolutism  of  Oeorge  Wald's 
vastly  popular  address,  "A  Generation  In 
Search  of  a  Future,"  that  describee  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  "the  most  shameful  episode  in 
the  whole  of  American  history."  Not  tragic, 
not  heartbreaking,  not  vastly  misconceived, 
but  shameful.  Prom  the  shame  of  the  cities 
to  the  shame  of  the  nation.  But  nobody  ever 
called  Boss  Croker  any  name  equivalent  In 
condemnatory  weight  to  the  epithet  "war 
criminal." 

n 

An  ironical  accompaniment  of  the  muck- 
raking style  directed  toward  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  the  rise  of  a  notion  of  the 
near-ominipotency  of  the  office  itself.  This 
notion  Thomas  E.  Crontn  describes  as  the 
"textbook  President."  Cronin  persuasively 
argues  that  in  the  aftermath  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  a  view  of  the  Presidency, 
specifically  incorporated  In  the  textbooks  of 
recent  decades,  was  developed  which  pre- 
sented seriously  "inflated  and  unrealistic 
interpretations  of  Presidential  competence 
and    beneflcence,"    and    which    grievously 
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"overemphasized  the  policy  change  and 
policy  accomplishment  capabilities"  of  the 
office.  Cronin  cites  Anthony  Howard,  a  watch- 
ful British  commentator: 

"For  what  the  nation  has  been  beguiled 
into  believing  ever  since  1960  la  surely  the 
politics  of  evangelism:  the  faith  that  indi- 
vidual men  are  cast  to  be  measiahs,  the  con- 
viction that  Presidential  incantations  can  be 
substituted  for  concrete  programs,  the  belief 
that  what  matters  la  not  so  much  the  state 
of  the  nation  as  the  Inapiration-quotient  uf 
its  people." 

In  his  own  researches  among  advisers  of 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  Cronin  finds  the  ma- 
jority to  hold  "tempered  assessments  of 
Presidential  determination  of  'public  pol- 
icy.' "  Indeed,  only  10  per  cent  would  describe 
the  President  as  having  "very  great  impact" 
over  such  matters. 

Working  In  the  White  House  is  a  chasten- 
ing experience.  But  it  is  the  experience  of 
very  few  persons.  Watching  the  White  House, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mass  occupation, 
concentrated  especially  among  the  better- 
educated,  better-off  groups.  For  many  the 
experience  Ls  one  of  infatuation  followed 
much  too  promptly  by  disillusion.  First,  the 
honeymoon — in  Cronln's  terms,  the  "predic- 
table ritual  of  euphoric  Inflation."  But  then 
"the  Camelot  of  the  flrst  few  hundred  days 
of  all  Presidencies  fades  away.  .  .  .  Predicta- 
bly, by  the  second  year,  reports  are  spread 
that  the  President  has  become  isolated  from 
criticism."  If  this  is  so,  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame  when  things  go  wrong.  And  things 
do  go  wrong. 

If  the  muckraking  tradition  implies  a  dis- 
trust of  government,  it  is  nontheless  curi- 
ously validated  by  the  overly  trusting  tradi- 
tion of  the  "textbook  Presidency"  which  re- 
currently seta  up  situations  in  which  the 
Presidency  will  be  Judged  as  having  some- 
how broken  faith.  This  is  not  Just  the  ex- 
perience of  a  Johnson  or  a  Nixon.  Anyone 
who  was  in  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1963  would,  or  ought 
to,  report  a  pervasive  sense  that  our  initia- 
tive had  been  lost,  that  we  would  have  to 
get  reelected  to  get  going  again. 

Here,  too.  there  is  a  curious  link  between 
the  Presidency  and  the  press.  The  two  most 
important  Presidential  newspapers  are  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
(though  the  Star  would  be  Judged  by  many 
to  have  the  best  reporting).  Both  papers  re- 
flect a  tradition  of  liberalism  that  has  lat- 
terly been  shaped  and  reinforced  by  the  very 
special  type  of  person  who  buys  the  paper. 
(It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  newspapers 
are  capitalist  enterprises  which  survive  by 
persuading  people  to  buy  them.)  Theirs  is  a 
"disproportionately"  well-educated  and  eco- 
nomically prosperous  audience.  The  geo- 
graphical areas  In  which  the.  two  papers  cir- 
culate almost  certainly  have  higher  per-cap- 
Ita  Incomes  and  higher  levels  of  education 
than  any  of  comparable  size  in  the  nation  or 
the  world.  More  of  the  buyers  of  these  two 
papers  sltb  likely  to  come  from  "liberal"  Prot- 
estant or  Jewish  backgrounds  than  would  be 
turned  up  by  a  random  sample  of  the  popu- 
lation: they  comprise,  in  fact,  what  James 
Q.  Wilson  calls  "the  Uberal  Audience."  > 
Both  the  working-class  Democrats  and  the 
oonservative  Republicans,  with  exceptions, 
obviously,  have  been  pretty  much  driven 
from  office  among  the  constituencies  where 
the  Times  and  the  Post  flourish.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  ascrllje  this  to  the  influence  of  the 
papers.  CauaaJlty  almost  certainly  moves 
both  ways.  Max  Frankel  of  the  Times,  who 
may  have  peers,  but  certainly  no  better  as 
a  working  Journalist,  argues  that  a  news- 
paper is  surely  as  much  Influenced  by  those 
who  read  it  as  vice  versa. 

The  readers  of  the  New  York  Tines  and 
the    Washington   Post,    then,    are   a   special 


'  See   his  article.  "Crime  and  the  Liberal 
Audience"  in  ComcENTAav,  January  1971. 
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type  of  dtlEsn:  not  only  more  affluent  and 
more  liberal  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but 
Inclined  also  to  Impose  heavy  expectations 
on  the  Presidency,  and  not  to  be  amused 
when  those  expectations  fau  to  be  met.  At- 
tached by  their  own  internal  trwuttosis  to 
the  "textbook  Praeutency,"  papers  like  the 
Times  and  the  Pott  are  reinforced  In  this 
attachment  by  the  ten4>eramental  predilec- 
tions of  the  readership  whose  character  they 
inevitably  reflect.  Thus  they  help  to  set  a 
tone  of  penraalve  dissatisfaction  with  the 
performance  of  the  national  government, 
whoever  the  Presidential  incumbent  may  be 
and  whatever  the  substance  of  his  poUolee. 
m 
A  third  circumstance  working  to  upset  the 
old  balance  of  power  between  the  Prseldency 
and  the  press  Is  the  fact  that  Washington 
reporters  depend  heavily  on  more  or  less 
clandestine  information  from  federal  bu- 
reaucracies which  are  frequently,  and  in 
some  cases  routinely,  antagoniatlc  to  Presi- 
dential interests. 

There  is  a  view  of  the  career  clvU  service 
as  a  more  or  leas  passive  executor  of  poli- 
cies made  on  high.  This  is  quite  mistaken. 
A  very  great  porUon  of  policy  ideas  "bubble 
up"  from  the  bureaucracy,  and  Just  as  Im- 
portantly, a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  "policy  declalona"  that  go  down  never 
come  to  anything,  either  because  the  bu- 
reaucrats cannot  or  will  not  follow  through. 
(The  instances  of  simple  inability  are  proba- 
bly much  greater  than  those  of  outright  hos- 
tility.) Pew  modem  Presidents  have  made 
any  impact  on  the  federal  bureaucracies 
save  by  creating  new  ones.  The  bureaucra- 
cies are  unfamiliar  and  inaccessible.  They 
are  quasi-independent,  maintaining,  among 
other  things,  fairly  open  relatlonahlpa  with 
the  Congressional  committees  that  enact 
their  sututes  and  provjde  their  fvmda.  They 
are  usually  willing  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  rarely  to  the  point  where  their 
perceived  interests  are  threatened.  Typical- 
ly, these  are  rather  simple  territortal  In- 
terests: not  to  lose  any  Jurisdiction,  and  If 
possible  to  gain  some.  But  recurrently,  is- 
sues of  genuine  political  substence  are  also 
Involved. 

At  the  point  where  they  perceive  a  threat 
to  thoee  interests,  the  bureaucracies  Just  as 
recurrently  go  to  the  press.  They  know  the 
press;  the  press  knows  them.  Both  stay  In 
town  as  Presidential  governments  come  and 
go.  Both  cooperate  In  bringing  to  bear  the 
most   powerful    weapons   the   bureaucracies 
yield  in  their  own  defense,  that  of  revealing. 
Presidential  plana  in  advance  of  their  execu- 
tion.  Presidents  and  their  plana  are  help- 
less against  thla  technique.  I  have  seen  a 
senior  aide  to  a  President,  sitting  over  an 
early   morning  cup  of  coffee,  rise  and  lit- 
erally punch  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times.  A  major  initiative  was  being  carefully 
mounted.  Success  depended,  to  a  conalder- 
able  degree,  on  surprise.  Someone  In  one  of 
the  agencies  whose  policies  were  to  be  re- 
versed got  hold  of  the  relevant  document 
and  passed  it  on  to  the  Tim^s.  Now  everyone 
would  know.  The  mission  was  aborted.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  Presidential  government 
to  do  No  possibility  of  finding,  much  less  of 
disciplining,  the  bureaucrat  reaponelble.  For 
a  time,  or  rather  from  time  to  time.  Prealdent 
Johnson  tried  the  technique  of  not  going 
ahead  with  any  policy  or  appointment  that 
was  leaked  in  advance  to  the  press.  Soon, 
however,  his  aides  began  to  suspect  that  this 
was  giving  the  bureaucracy  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  of  all,  namely  the  power  to  veto  a 
Presidential  decision  by  learning  of  it  early 
enough  and  rushing  to  the  Times  or  the  Post. 
(Or.  if  the  issue  could  be  described  In  thirty 
seconds,   any   of   the   major   television   net- 
works.) 

What  we  have  here  la  disloyalty  to  the  Pwe- 
idency   Much  of  the  time  what  Is  Involved 
Is  no  more   than  the  self-regard  of  lower- 
echelon  bureaucrats  who  are  simply  flattered 
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Into  lettlnc  the  reporter  know  how  mudb. 
thf  know,  or  wlio  an  toKt  ttfU^  to  look 
after  their  a«eney.  But  just  m  oClea,  to  f- 
pert.  ewioue  lasuee  ot  punetple  an  iBfvlvM. 
BaamixK  Joeeph  MoCarthf  mwle  wmtaet  wHh 
what  be  termed  "the  loyal  AMerloka  ibmUt- 
S»und"— aute  DapafteMBt  iranhili,  and 
other  such,  who  repatedly  paana  cs  infoma- 
tioo  to  him  aboQt  OommimM  tnfUtnttbm  of 
the  nattra-s  f ONlgn-pohey  end  weomy  aye- 
tema.  President  Jobnaoa  nude  tt  eiear  that 
ha  did  not  truat  the  DepwtnMBt  of  State  to 
"»»<"*^«'"  ■•■ecurltjr"  in  foreign  poUey.  TThder 
Prasldsnt  Nlzoo  the  phenaoMiMMi  has  been 
most  evident  In  dcmeatte  araM  aa  OBO  war- 
fto«  struggle  among  thamHtraa  to  ba  the 
njm  to  dleeloee  the  ImnUnaBt  denlaa  of 
VI8TA.  or  HSW  funetlonadea  xaluetantlr 
Interpret  a  move  to  doae  aoine  fewer  Imkm 
pttala  built  to  aooommodate  aa  lM»-eaatnrr 
aeaport  as  the  flrst  step  In  a  master  plan  to 
alnnanUe  public  medleine  and  decimate  the 
ranks  ot  the  elderly  and  dlaadrantaged 

1 -i!,  'L'^'^i  JP  "y  whether  the  abMlnte 
lerel  of  such  disloyalty  to  the  nwMney  U 
rising.  One  has  the  tmfnaariloii  that  tt  la  Mo 
cme  knows  much  about  the  prnnew  of  'leak- 
ing" except  in  those  inatanoaa  where  h*  him- 
self has  been  Involved.  (Awryone  la  aooner 
or  later  Involved.  That  ahoold  be  undar- 
atood.)  The  prooeaa  has  not  bean  studied  and 
UtUe  is  known  of  It.  But  few  would  aigue 
that  the  amount  of  dandeetlne  dIaelosuK 
i*  decreasing.  Such  dlaeloaure  la  now  part  of 
the  way  we  run  our  affairs.  It  meana,  «»»w«»wr 
oth«-  things,  that  the  preaa  la  AUrly  eonthiu- 
oualy  involTed  In  an  activity  that  Is  aome- 
thlng  less  than  bonoraMa.  BapeatedlT  it 
beneflts  from  the  self-serving  aots  of  govern- 
ment officials  who  are  essentially  hostile  to 
the  Presidency.  Thla  doea  the  Frealdenoy  no 
good,  and  if  an  outsider  may  oomment,  it 
does  the  press  no  good  either.  Too  much 
do  they  traffic  in  stolen  goods,  and  th«v 
know  It. 

This  point  must  be  emphaalnd.  The  leaks 
which  appear  in  the  Port  and  the  Timea— 
other  papers  get  them,  but  If  one  wanta  to 
influence  decisions  In  Washington  theae  are 
clearly  thought  to  be  the  most  effective 
channels— are  oetenalbly  published  in  the 
Interest  of  adding  to  public  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  This  budget  Is  to  be  cut- 
that  man  is  to  be  flred;  this  bUl  U  to  be  pro- 
poeed.  However,  In  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action the  preae  can  only  puttUah  half  the 
story— that  Is  to  say  the  Information  that 
the  "leaker"  wante  to  become  '^ulOle  knowl- 
edge." What  the  prees  never  does  la  say  who 
ttie  leaker  Is  and  why  he  wante  the  story 
leaked.  Yet,  more  often  than  not,  this  is  the 
more  important  story:  that  is  to  eay,  what 
policy  wins  If  the  one  being  dieeloaed  loaee 
what  individual,  v^Mt  bureau,  and  so  on. 

There  really  are  ethical  queattona  involved 
h«»  that  have  not  been  examined.  7%ere  are 
also  aerious  practical  qtiaations.  It  wouM  be 
my  impression  that  the  dlstrsH  oceaatooed 
by  leaks  has  used  up  too  much  Pnstdenttal 
energy,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Rooeevelt. 
«Md-time  bralntrusters  would  aasun  the 
Johnson  staff  that  nothing  could  compare 
with  FDR's  distractions  on  the  subject.)  The 
primary  fault  lies  within  government  Itaelf, 
and  one  Is  at  a  loss  to  think  of  anytiUng  that 
might  be  done  about  tt.  But  It  la  a  problem 
for  journalism  as  well,  and  an  tmattended 
one. 

nr 

The  fourth  of  the  five  conditions  maviwg 
for  an  altered  reUtlon  between  the  Preal- 
dency  and  the  prees  Is  the  concept  of  ob- 
jectivity with  respect  to  the  reporting  of 
events  and  especially  the  stetemente  of  pub- 
lic figures.  Almost  the  flrst  canon  of  the 
great  newspapers,  and  by  extension  of  the 
television  news  networks  which  by  and  large 
have  taken  as  their  standards  those  of  the 
best  newspapers.  Is  that  "the  new*"  will  be 
reported  whether  or  not  the  reporter  or  the 
editor  or  the  publisher  likes  the  news.  There 
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la  nothing  flnar  In  the  Amertean  new^taper 
fdJMon.  DMre  la,  however,  a  rub  and  It 
aanaa  when  kdaeialiim  haa  to  be  made  as  to 
wtaathar  aa  event  really  is  newa.  or  simply 
ahappenlag,  a  nen-aMBt  stagad  far  the  pur- 
poaa  of  gattlBg  into  tha  ps^en  or  onto 
The  Bf  I  aw 

*">•  ttoord  or  oar  beat  p^aa  la  not  i«- 
AMoring  ha>^  aa  •  0anea  at  the  cq>erteaoe 
of  the  Kotaan  and  tha  Vtetnnn  wars  will 
Buggeat.  BogihBlag  a  Mt  before  tha  Korean 
hoatUltlea  tabk*  out,  but  in  tha  general 
pontteal  patted  wa  aawelate  with  that  war. 
there  waa  a  rise  of  ilght-wlag  ezteemlam,  a 
oonaplraer-otlented  potlttea  aymboUaed  by 
the  name  of  aanator  Joaepb  MeOarthy,  utd 
dlraeted  prtaarOy  at  the  liwtitution  of  the 
Preaktaicy.  There  waa,  to  be  sure,  a  populiat 
atreak  to  thla  movemaat:  Yale  and  Harvard 
and  the  "atrlped.fwnte  boys"  in  the  Btete 
Department  wera  tatgeta  too.  But  to  the 
question,  "Who  promoted  PereesT"  tbere  was 
only  one  oonatttatkmal  or — for  all  practical 
purpoww  iwintlual  answer,  namely  that  the 
Praaldent  did.  HcCarthy  went  on  asking  such 
questions,  or  rather  «'«^fc<''g  each  charges, 
and  the  natlfwal  press,  which  detested  and 
disbelieved  him  throughout,  went  on  print- 
ing them.  The  American  style  of  objective 
joumallam  made  MoOarthy.  Be  would  not, 
I  think,  have  gotten  anywhere  in  Oreat  Bri- 
tain where,  because  it  would  have  been 
judged  ha  waa  lying,  the  stories  would  stanply 
not  have  ben  printed. 

Something  not  dleatmllar  has  occurred  In 
the  oouree  of  the  Vietnam  war,  only  this  time 
the  extremist,  consi^raey-oclented  ptdittcs  of 
proteet  haa  been  putetlvely  left-wing.  Actu- 
ally both  movemente  are  utterly  confusing 
if  one  depends  on  Suropean  anaktgues.  Mc- 
Carthy waa  nominally  searching  out  Oommu- 
nlste,  but  his  preferred  targete  were  Bastem 
patridana,  while  his  supporters  were,  to  an 
alarming  degree,  members  of  the  Cathcdic 
working  class,  me  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  if  that  organlaation  may  be  used  as 
an  exemplar,  waa  (at  leaat  In  ite  later  stages) 
nominaUy   revolutlOBlst,    dedicated    to   the 
overthrow  of  the  oapltallst*tmpcrtoUst-fas- 
dst  raglme  of  the  United  States.  Yet,  as 
Seymour  Martin  Upeet,  Nathan  Oiaaer,  and 
othera  have  ahown,  ite  leadership,  and  per- 
hapa  alao  ito  constituency,  were  dlqvopor- 
tlonatdy  made  up  of  upper-class  Jewish  and 
Proteatent  youth.  By  report  of  Steven  Kel- 
man,  who  lived  as  a  oontemporary  among 
them   at  Hervard.  the  8DS  radicals  were 
"undemocratic,  manipulative,  and  eelf-ilght- 
eous  to  the  point  of  anoMMry  and  eUtlam." 
Peter  Berger,  a  aooioiogist  active  in  the  peace 
Btovoaent.  haa  damooatrated  quite  persua- 
Blvely— what  others,  particularly  persons  of 
Eunpeaa  origin  like  hlmseU  have  frequently 
■earned  to  senaa    that  despite  the  leftist 
ling  of  the  alogana  of  BDe  and  kindred 
groups,  their  ethos  and  tactics  are  classically 
faedst:  the  cult  of  youth,  the  mysUque  of 
the  street,  the  contempt  for  liberal  democ- 
racy, and  the  "totaUaation  <a  friend  and  foe 
{with]  the  omoomltant  dehum&nlsatlon  of 
the  latter,"  aa  the  Naxi  use  of  "Saufuden" 
("Jwrleh  plgr*). 

'  In  ai^  case,  the  accusations  which  liave 
filled  the  American  air  during  the  period  of 
Vietnam  have  been  no  more  credible  or  re- 
•paBalb|e  than  those  of  McCarthy  during  the 
Korean  period,  and  the  tactics  of  provocation 
and  physical  intimidation  have  if  anything 
been  more  dlsooncartlng.  Yet  the  national 
press,  and  eqMCtally  television,  have  assumed 
a  neutral  poature,  even  at  times  a  sympa- 
thetic one,  enabling  the  neo-fascists  of  the 
I*ft  to  occupy  center  stage  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  the  60%  with  oonaequenoes  to 
Amenean  pontics  that  have  by  no  meana  yet 
worked  themaelvea  out.  (It  took  Sam  Brown 
to  point  out  that  one  consequence  waa  to 
make  the  work  of  the  anti-war  movement, 
of  which  be  has  been  a  principal  leader, 
vastly  more  difficult.) 
Would  anyone  have  it  otherwise?  Well,  yes. 
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Irytng  KrUtoI  nlaed  this  question  In  an 
article  that  appeared  before  the  New  Left 
bad  made  ita  presence  strongly  felt  on  the 
national  scene,  but  bis  Tlewa  are  doubt- 
less even  more  Hnphatlc  by  now.  He 
wrote  of  the  "pscullar  mlndlessness  which 
pervades  the  practice  of  journalism  In  the 
United  States."  svertlng  that  the  Ideal  of 
objectivity  too  readily  becomes  an  excuse 
for  avoiding  judgment.  If  McCarthy  was  ly- 
ing, why  print  what  he  said?  Or  why  print  it 
on  the  front  page?  If  the  BDS  stages  a  con- 
frontation over  a  trumped-up  Issue,  \/hy 
oblige  It  by  takJng  the  whole  episode  at  face 
value?  Here.  let  it  be  said,  the  editorials  of 
the  Time*  and  the  Ptiat  have  consistently 
served  as  a  thoughfiil  corrective  to  the  im- 
pressions Inescapably  conveyed  by  the  news 
columns.  But  the  blunt  fact  is  that  just  as 
the  news  columns  were  open  to  astonishingly 
false  assertions  about  the  nature  of  the 
American  national  government  during  the 
McCarthy  period,  they  have  been  open  to 
equally  false  assertions — mirror  images  of 
McCarthylsm  indeed — during  the  period  of 
Vietnam.  And  although  it  is  impossible  to 
proye.  one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  slander- 
ous irresponsibilities  now  being  reported  so 
dutifully  are  treated  with  far  more  respect 
than  the  old. 

The  matter  of  a  policy  of  "genocide"  pur- 
sued by  the  national  government  against 
the  Black  Panthers  is  a  good  example.  By  late 
1969.  preparing  a  preface  to  a  second  edition 
of  Beyond  the  Melting  Pot,  Nathan  Olazer 
and  I  could  insist  that  the  charge  that 
twenty-eight  Panthers  had  been  murdered 
by  the  police  was  on  the  face  of  it  simply 
untrue.  Yet  in  that  mindless  way  of  which 
Krlstol  writes,  the  Times  kept  reprinting  it. 
Edward  Jay  Epstein  has  brUllantly  explained 
the  matter  in  a  recent  article  in  the  New 
Yorker.  What  he  finds  is  an  Immense  fraud. 
No  such  policy  existed.  There  was  no  con- 
spiracy between  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  FBI.  and  various  local  police  forces  to 
wipe  out  the  Panthers.  Yet  that  fraudulent 
charge  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  think- 
ing of  the  academic  and  liberal  communities 
that  they  will  probably  not  even  now  be 
able  to  see  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
deceived.  The  hurt  that  has  been  done  to 
blacks  is  probably  In  its  way  even  greater. 
None  of  it  could  have  happened  without  the 
particular  mind-set  of  the  national  press. 

If  the  press  is  to  deserve  our  good  opinion. 
It  must  do  better  in  such  matters.  And  it 
should  keep  In  mind  that  the  motivation  of 
editors  and  reporters  is  not  always  simply 
and  purely  shaped  by  a  devotion  to  objectiv- 
ity. In  the  course  of  the  McCarthy  era  James 
Reston  recalled  the  ancient  adage  which 
translated  from  the  Erse  proposes  that  "If 
you  want  an  audience,  start  a  fight."  This  is 
true  of  anyone  who  would  find  an  audience 
for  bis  views,  or  simply  for  himself.  It  Is 
true  also  of  anyone  who  would  find  cus- 
tomers for  the  late  city  edition.  T.  S.  Mat- 
thews, sometime  editor  of  Time,  retired  to 
England  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  it  all.  In 
the  end.  all  he  could  conclude  was  that  the 
function  of  journalism  was  entertainment. 
If  it  is  to  be  more — and  that  surely  is  what 
the  Rosentbals  and  Bradlees  and  Orunwalds 
and  Elliotts  want — It  will  have  to  be  willing 
on  occasion  to  forgo  the  entertainment  value 
of  a  fascinating  but  untruthful  charge.  It 
wUl.  In  short,  have  to  help  limit  the  re- 
wards which  attend  this  posture  In  Ameri- 
can politics. 

V 

The  final,  and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant, circumstance  of  American  journalism 
relevant  to  this  discussion  Is  the  absence 
of  a  professional  tradition  of  self -correction. 
The  mark  of  any  developed  profession  Is  the 
practice  of  correcting  mistakes,  by  whomso- 
ever they  are  made.  This  practice  U  of  course 
the  great  invention  of  Western  science. 
Ideally,  it  requires  an  eplstemology  which  Is 
shared  by  all  respected  members  of  the  pro- 
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fesslon,  so  that  when  a  mistake  is  discov- 
ered it  can  be  established  as  a  mistake  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  entire  professional 
community.  Ideally,  also,  no  discredit  Is  In- 
volved: to  the  contrary,  honest  mistakes  are 
integral  to  the  process  of  advancing  the 
field.  Journalism  will  never  attain  to  any 
such  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
range  of  subject  matter  about  which  rea- 
sonable men  can  and  will  agree,  and  within 
this  range  American  journalism,  even  of  the 
higher  order.  Is  often  seriously  wide  of  the 
mark.  Again  Irving  Krlstol: 

"It  Is  a  staple  of  conversation  among  those 
who  have  ever  been  involved  in  a  public 
activity  that  when  they  read  the  Time*  the 
next  morning,  they  will  discover  that  It  has 
almost  never  got  the  story  quite  right  and 
has  only  too  frequently  got  it  quite  wrong." 

Similar  testimony  has  come  from  an  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Timea  Itself.  In  an 
article  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Sun- 
day Times  Magazine,  A.  H.  Raskin  had  this 
to  say: 

"No  week  passes  without  someone  promi- 
nent in  politics,  industry,  labor  or  civic  af- 
fairs complaining  to  me,  always  in  virtually 
Identical  terms:  'Whenever  I  read  a  story 
about  something  in  which  I  really  know 
whafs  going  on.  I'm  astonished  at  how  little 
of  what  is  Important  gets  into  the  papers — 
and  how  often  even  that  little  is  wrong.' 
The  most  upsetting  thing  about  these  com- 
plaints is  the  frequency  with  which  they 
come  from  scientists,  economists  and  other 
academicians  temporarily  involved  in  gov- 
ernment policy  but  without  any  proprietary 
concern  about  who  runs  the  White  House  or 
City  Hall."  » 

This  is  so.  and  in  part  it  is  unavoidable. 
Too  much  happens  too  quickly:  that  the 
Times  or  the  Post  or  the  Star  should  appear 
once  a  day  Is  a  miracle.  (Actually  they 
appear  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  dif- 
ferent editions.)  But  surely  when  mistakes 
are  made  they  ought  to  be  corrected.  Some- 
times they  are,  but  not  nearly  enough. 
It  U  in  this  respect  that  Kristol  is  right 
In  calling  Journalism  "the  underdeveloped 
profession." 

Assertions  that  the  press  has  a  Sawed  sense 
of  objectivity,  or  that  it  enjoys  too  oozy  a 
relaUonship  with  the  clvU  service,  are  not 
easUy  proved  or  disproved.  But  to  say  that 
mistakes  are  repeatedly  made  and  not  cor- 
rected is  to  say  something  which  ought  to  be 
backed  up  with  specific  Instances.  Let  me, 
then,  offer  two,  taken  from  stories  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  during  the 
second  half  of  1970.  (I  was  serving  in  the 
White  House  at  the  time,  though  I  was  not 
directly  involved  in  any  of  the  matters  to  be 
described. ) 

The  first  of  my  two  examples  is  a  long  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  Sun- 
day, November  16,  1970  under  the  headline, 
"Blacks  Seek  Tougher  Equality  Standards  for 
Federal  Hiring  and  Promotion."  This  story 
w«u  not  hostile  to  the  admlnlstr»tlon;  rather 
the  contrary.  It  noted  that  the  President  had 
earlier  signed  an  executive  order  requiring 
each  department  and  agency  to  maintain  an 
"afflrmative"  equal-opporiunlty  program, 
and  that  the  number  of  blacks  in  the  top 
grades  of  the  civil  service  had  gone  up  al- 
most by  half  under  the  "low-key  approach  of 
the  Nixon  Administration."  The  number  of 
black  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Department  had 
declined  somewhat.  There  were  said  to  have 
been  61    (out  of  a  total  of   1,900  to  3,000) 
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>  It  should  not,  of  course,  be  supposed 
that  people  inside  government  "know"  what 
happens.  The  Raahomon  effect  is  universal. 
It  Is,  moreover,  not  uncommon  for  men  in 
government  to  be  doing  something  quite 
different  from  what  they  think  or  Intend. 
In  such  cases,  the  more  accurate  the  press 
reporting,  the  more  baffled  or  enraged  the 
oOcials  will  be.  Still,  the  judgment  Raskin 
reports  is  near  universal. 


under  the  DenMXTMts.  This  figure  bad 
dropped  under  the  Republicans  to  46,  but  it 
also  appeared  that  the  difference  was  to  be 
noade  up  by  new  recruits.  In  the  meantime 
the  Department  of  Transports  Ion  was  pro- 
mulgating new  rules,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
had  eliminated  the  written  test  for  correc- 
tion officers,  and  similar  activity  aimed  at 
Increasing  the  number  of  blacks  In  the  high- 
er levels  of  the  federal  government  was  to 
be  encountered  elsewhere.  All  this,  however, 
was  going  on  in  the  context  of  a  federal  em- 
ployment system  whose  patterns  of  prac- 
tice were  lamentably  at  odds  with  its  profes- 
sion of  being  an  "equal -c^portunlty  employ- 
er," to  use  the  federal  phrase.  In  the  words 
of  the  Times  story: 

"The  most  recent  figures  show  137,919 
blacks  among  the  1.289,114  Oovernment  em- 
ployees covered  by  Civil  Service  regulations. 
That  is  about  10.7  per  cent,  less  than  the 
black  proportion  of  the  population,  estimated 
in  the  1970  census  as  13.9  per  cent." 

The  story  went  on  to  note  that  a  number 
of  black  activists  doubted  that  the  federal 
government  ever  had  been  an  equal-oppor- 
tunity employer.  One  was  particularly  skep- 
tical of  executive  orders:  "This  friendly  per- 
suasion thing  has  never  worked  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Government."  Next  came  the 
question  of  quotas: 

"Although  little  support  for  a  formal  quota 
system  Is  evident,  there  is  a  widely  held  be- 
lief that  Presidential  statements  of  policy 
should  be  supplemented  by  more  detailed  in- 
structions as  to  how  the  policies  should  be 
Implemented." 

There  is  little  to  take  exception  to  in  the 
foregoing.  The  official  census  figures  for  1970 
show  blacks  to  be  12.4  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, not  12.9  per  cent,  but  newspapers 
routinely  make  such  mistakes.  It  should 
also  have  been  pointed  out  that  blacks  con- 
stitute only  10.9  percent  of  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population  of  sixteen  years  of 
age  or  older,  which  is  to  say  the  population 
available  for  employment.  In  that  sense,  even 
accepting  the  f.gures  used  by  the  Tim,e3. 
blacks  might  be  seen  as  having  almost  ex- 
actly "their"  proportion  of  government  em- 
plojnment.  although  an  Inadequate  numbe'r 
of  top  positions. 

The  difficulty  In  this  instance  lies  not  with 
what  was  in  the  story,  but  what  was  not. 
What  was  not  in  the  story  was  the  fact  that 
the  category  of  federal  worker — "General 
Schedule"— of  which  Negroes  do  indeed  com- 
prise 10.7  per  cent  is  only  one  of  three  cat- 
egories. In  the  other  two  categories  of  fed- 
eral employee,  the  Postal  Service  and  Wage 
System  employees,  Negroes  made  up  19.5  per 
cent  and  19.7  per  cent  respectively.  In  rough 
terms,  federal  Jobs  are  about  equally  divided 
among  the  three  categories.*  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Times  reported  an  absence  of 
much  discussion  about  establishing  racial 
quotas  for  federal  employment.  Altogether, 
blacks  have  more  than  15  per  cent  of  federal 
Jobs.  If  quotas  were  established  according  to 
the  black  proportion  of  the  adult  population, 
almost  a  third  of  black  federal  employees 
would  have  to  be  fixed ! 

What  all  this  comes  to  Is  th*t  the  very 
considerable  achievement  of  blacks  in  quali- 
fying for  federal  jobs,  and  getting  them  far 
in  excess  of  their  proportion  in  the  work  force 
is  in  effect  concealed  and  a  legitimate  source 
of  black  pride  thereby  denied.  So  too  we  are 
denied  a  legitimate  sense  of  national  progress 


'These  are,  by  the  way,  good  jobs.  In  1970, 
mean  annual  earnings  of  year-round  full- 
time  workers  In  the  economy  as  a  whole 
were  $8,496.  The  average  earnings  of  General 
Schedule  federal  employees  In  that  year  were 
•11,068;  of  Postal  employees.  $8,770:  and  of 
Wage  System  employees,  $8,159.  Washington, 
D.C.  has  a  much  higher  per  capita  income 
than  any  state  in  the  union  for  the  reason 
that  It  has  so  many  federal  employees. 
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in  combating  discrimination.  And  thus  we 
axe  fed  the  tendentious  eaiegatlons  of  those 
who  wish  to  discredit  the  Amwlcan  "system" 
as  inherently  and  irrevocably  racist. 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Times  re- 
poner.  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  simply  not 
possible  for  him  to  have  gotten  the  data  on 
Classified  Service  employment  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  releases  on  the  subject 
without  knowing  that  this  is  but  one  of  three 
categories  of  employment,  and  that  In  the 
other  categories  blacks  do  exceptionally  well. 
The  truth  would  have  made  things  look  bet- 
ter than  the  reporter  wished  them  to  look. 
One  fears  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  second  instance  is  rather  more  com- 
plicated. On  September  14.  1970  a  front-page 
story  was  published  in  the  Times  under  the 
headline,  "Negro  College  Heads  Say  Nixon 
Ignores  Their  Plight."  The  lead  paragraph  de- 
clared: "The  presidents  of  nine  financially 
troubled  Negro  colleges  accused  the  Nixon 
Administration  today  of  intensifying  racial 
tensions  by  falling  to  support  black  educa- 
tion." The  presidents  felt  that  massive  grants 
were  needed  and  one  was  reported  as  saying 
that  "It's  five  minutes  before  doomsday  In 
this  country."  Dr.  Vivian  Henderson,  presi- 
dent of  Clark  College  in  Atlanta,  was  re- 
ported as  notably  disturbed,  asserting  that 
"the  Nixon  Adminlatration's  utter  lack  of 
sensitivity  on  this  point,  purposeful  «■  other- 
wise, U  feeding  the  flames  that  already  roar 
in  the  hearts  of  many  Wack  students." 

All  this  seemed  routine  enough.  From  the 
onset  of  mass  urban  rioUng  in  the  mld- 
1960's  aU  manner  at  requests  for  federal 
funds  have  been  backed  up  by  not  especially 
subtle  threats  of  violence.  Nor  was  it  unfa- 
miliar to  learn  a  few  weeks  later  that  the 
tactic  had  worked.  On  October  3.  the  front 
page  of  the  Times  carried  a  story  from  the 
Associated  Press  which  began:  "The  Nixon 
Administration  responded  to  complaints  that 
it  Is  Insensitive  to  Negro  education  by  an- 
nouncing today  a  30  per  cent  Increase  In 
Federal  aid  for  predominantly  black  colleges." 
The  next  paragraph  explained:  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
L  Richardson,  said  in  a  statement  the  $30 
million  Increase  was  ordered  by  President 
Nixon  after  he  heard  appeals  from  Negro 
educators." 

The  story  bumped  around  In  the  press  for 
the  next  few  months,  culminating  In  a  way 
on  January  3.  1971  when  another  Times  story 
reported  that  the  Negro  colleges  were  not 
finding  it  possible  to  draw  on  all  of  the 
additional  $30  mlllloa.  Some  ccHlege  presi- 
dents were  reportedly  angry  to  have  learned 
that  the  law  provides  for  a  30-p)er-cent 
matching  requirement  for  construction  aid, 
which  made  up  $20  million  of  the  additional 
$30  million.  But  the  basic  theme  of  the 
Times's  coverage  of  this  episode  remained 
the  same.  The  January  3  story  began:  "Tot 
two  years  Negro  colleges  called  on  the  Nixon 
Administration  for  substantial  financial  help. 
Last  September,  the  Administration  re- 
sponded, releasing  $30  million  for  use  by  the 
schools."  There  are  problems  of  detail  here. 
The  Nixon  admmistratlon  had  not  been  In 
office  for  two  years  In  September  196S:  the 
first  Times  report  of  an  appeal  appeared  (as 
best  I  can  determine)  that  very  month,  and 
the  response  came  a  month  later,  In  October. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  January  3  story  de- 
clared: "Black  educators  have  severely  criti- 
cized President  Nixon  for  allegedly  Ignoring 
the  plight  of  their  schools.  The  educators 
charged  that  black  schools  have  not  shared 
In  the  money  and  grants  that  go  out  to 
American  educational  institutions." 

To  repeat,  a  familiar  theme.  The  way  to 
get  something  out  of  the  federal  government 
is  to  blast  It  out.  Left  to  itself  govemnient 
would  never  have  given  these  financially  weak 
institutions  a  break.  If  you  want  action — es- 
pecially if  you  are  black — raise  hell.  Right? 

Wrong. 
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At  least  wrong  in  this  instance.  The  true 
sequence  of  events  which  made  up  this  story 
was  turned  literally  upside  down  by  the 
Timea.  The  InlUative  to  aid  black  colleges 
had  been  voluntarily  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration a  year  before  the  Times  got  on  to  the 
Issue.  The  increased  support  was  announced 
montbs  before  the  Times  reported  It.  Par 
from  having  denounced  the  administration, 
the  black  college  presidents  had  been  prais- 
ing it.  And,  for  good  measure,  far  from  get- 
ting less  than  their  share  of  fednal  aid,  the 
black  colleges  had  all  along  been  getting 
rather  more. 

There  are  134  "predominantly  black  col- 
leges" In  America,  most  of  them  small,  and 
most  In  the  South.  They  enroll  somewhat 
more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  college  popula- 
tion, but  this  Includes  more  than  half  of  all 
black  undergraduates.^  They  live  with  many 
difficulties,  at  which  the  most  Important — 
as  Is  true  of  almost  all  colleges,  lazge  and 
small — ^ia  money.  In  19W,  they  organised 
themselves  as  the  National  Association  for 
Equal  Oppori:unlty  In  Higher  Education  and 
set  out,  as  well  they  might,  to  get  more  fed- 
eral funds.  On  October  33,  1969  a  meeting  on 
this  subject  was  held  in  the  Executive  Office 
Building  inreslded  over  by  Robert  J.  Brown,  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  who  as  a 
Southern  Negro  was  much  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  predominantly  black  col- 
legas. 

As  a  result  of  this  msetlng  the  Federal  In- 
teragency Committee  on  Education  (FICE) 
was  directed  to  find  out  what  was  already 
being  done  for  these  colleges  by  the  consid- 
erable array  of  federal  agencies  Involved  in 
supporting  education  and  what  plans  existed 
for  the  future.  A  preliminary  report  was  sent 
to  the  White  House  In  February  1970,  and  In 
June  a  45-page  docimient  entitled  "Federal 
Agencies  and  Black  OoUeges"  was  prmted.  It 
was  a  good  report.  ftUl  of  Information  con- 
cerning what  was  being  done  and  of  recom- 
mendattoos  for  dotng  more.  (One  does  not 
commission  such  reports  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  advised  to  do  less.) 

In  the  meantime,  on  May  35,  1970,  the 
President  bad  met  with  a  group  of  black  col- 
lege presidents,  apparently  the  first  such 
meeting  ever  to  be  held.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  Dr.  James  Cheek, 
president  of  Howard  I7nlv«4ty,  which  is  ba- 
sically a  fedex«l  instltuOon,  served  tempo- 
rarily In  the  White  House  as  an  associate  of 
Chancellor  Alez»nder  Heard.  During  that 
time  he  made  recommendations  directly  to 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  black 
colleges.  Much  attention,  then,  was  being 
given  to  this  matter  In  the  White  House. 

On  JtUy  33,  1070,  a  White  House  press  con- 
ference was  held  by  Brown  and  Robert  Finch, 
formerty  Secretary  of  HEW,  now  Counsellor  to 
the  President.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
occasion  was  to  release  a  statement  by  Heard 
on  the  completion  of  his  advisory  work  on 
campus  unrest.  Obviously  seeking  to  strike 
a  pcwltlve  note  about  the  Heard-Cheek  effort, 
the  two  White  House  men  also  bro\]ght  up 
the  subject  of  black  colleges.  The  PTCE  re- 
port was  given  to  the  press,  and  Finch  an- 
nounced that  on  departing  Dr.  Cheek  had 
filed  a  "separate  document"  on  this  "very 
unique"  problem.  He  continued:  "That  Just 
came  in  today.  The  President  reed  it  today. 
The  President  asked  blm  to  write  such  a 
report,  and  I  am  authorised  to  aay,  after 
discussing  It  with  the  President,  that  in 
HEW- ...  we  are  going  to  increase  [aid] 
.  .  .  from  $80  mUllon  to  $100  mUllon." 
Finch's  numbers  were  somewhat  garbled. 
HEW  aid  to  black  colleges  at  the  time  was 
$96  million  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  additional 
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sum  now  being  reallocated  was  between  $29 
million  and  $30  million.  In  any  event,  the 
Times  report  of  the  press  conference  did  not 
mention  this  subject. 

On  July  31,  Dr.  Herman  R.  Branson,  presi- 
dent of  Central  State  University  in  Wllber- 
force,  Ohio,  and  the  new  head  of  the  National 
Association  for  Equal  OpportuiUty  In  Higher 
Education,  wrote  the  President  expressing 
appreciation  for  his  move.  On  Aiigust  10  the 
President  replied: 

"The  present  financial  plight  of  many  of 
our  small  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  black  colleges  clearly  demonstrates  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  must 
strengthen  its  role  \n  support  of  these  Insti- 
tutions. 

"I  have  comnxitted  this  Administration  to 
the  vigorous  support  of  equal  educational 
opportunity.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  en- 
couraging excellence  m  all  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  education." ' 

In  a  release  dated  August  11,  1970,  the 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Education  formally  responded  to 
the  administration's  move.  In  the  accepted 
and  understood  manner  of  Interest  groups, 
the  Association  expressed  gratitude  for  what 
it  had  got,  .but  assvtred  the  government  that 
it  was  not,  of  course,  enough.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  confident  that  more  would  be 
forthcoming : 

"We  do  not  view  this  excellent  first  step  as 
adequate  to  all  our  needs  but  rather  as  a 
model  of  what  all  agencies  can  do.  .  .  .  With 
the  forthright  statement  of  the  President  In 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Branson,  we  are  very  much 
encouraged  and  heartened  about  the  future." 

The  Timea  reported  nothing  of  this  state- 
ment, as  it  bad  reported  nothing  of  the  orig- 
inal announcement  from  the  White  House 
that  an  extra  $30  million  or  so  was  belitg 
made  available  to  black  colleges.  White  House 
announcements.  Presidential  letters,  Wash- 
ington press  conferences — all  were  igiiored. 
The  subject  was  not  dealt  with  at  all  until 
the  following  month  when,  as  noted  earlier, 
a  story  depicted  the  black  college  presidents 
as  denouncing  tbe  administration's  "utter 
lack  of  sensitivity"  on  this  matter.  Th.it  story 
made  the  front  page. 

Tbe  day  after  it  appeared  Dr.  Vivian  Hen- 
derson, of  Clark  College  In  Atlanta,  to  whom 
tbe  remark  about  "utter  lack  of  sensitivity" 
had  been  attributed,  sent  the  following  un- 
equivocal denial  to  tbe  Times: 

"I  am  deeply  dlsttirbed  by  the  Inaccurate 
reporting  of  the  conference  of  Presidents  of 
Negro  OoUeges  that  speared  In  tbe  Septem- 
ber 14  issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Hie  fol- 
lowing statement  is  attributed  to  me:  "In- 
stead the  Nixon  Administration's  utter  lack 
of  sensitivity  on  this  point,  purposeful  or 
otherwise,  is  feeding  the  flames  that  already 
roar  in  tbe  hearts  of  many  black  students." 
This  is  a  gross  error  and  misrepresentation 
of  what  actually  went  on  at  the  meeting. 
To  be  sure,  we  were  concerned  with  tbe  Um^ 
Ited  response  of  President  Nixon  to  our  prob- 
lems. The  fact  is,  however,  that  President 
Nixon  has  responded.  He  has  not  been  silent 
with  regard  to  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Presidents  in  the  meeting  with  him  last  May. 
Since  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon,  about  $37 
million  addltlooAl  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  black  colleges.  It  would  be  un- 
fair on  our  part  not  to  recognize  this  re- 
sponse, limited  though  It  is. 

"I  did  not  make  the  statement  your  re- 
porter attributes  to  me.  I  do  not  recall  such 


<  In  1969  there  were  171,339  students  in 
black  coUeges,  or  3.14  per  cent  of  the  national 
Junior-  and  senior-college  gross  enrollment. 
Problems  of  definition  complicate  the  statis- 
tics. 


■  The  President  was  referring  to  his  message 
to  Congress  on  Higher  Education  of  March 
1970,  which  proposed  a  system  of  student  aid 
by  which  the  federal  government  vrould  con- 
centrate assistance  on  low-income  students. 
A  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Foynda- 
tlon  for  Higher  Education  specifically 
referred  to  tbe  problems  of  black  colleges. 
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a  statement  being  made  during  tbe  ooune  of 
the  conference.  .  .  ." 

Tbe  Times  did  not  print  this  letter.  In- 
stead It  went  on  to  repeat  tbe  tbeme  of  the 
original  atory  and  gradiially  to  establish  it 
elsewhere  as  trutb.  In  tbe  end  a  small  bit 
of  history  had  been  rewritten:  even  tbe  wire 
services  followed  tbe  Times's  version.  No  one 
intended  thia.  That  should  be  clear.  It  Is 
simply  tha/t  the  Journalistic  sytem  preferred 
a  confrontation-capitulation  model  of  events 
and  there  was  no  internal  corrective  proce- 
dure to  alert  tbe  editors  to  tbe  mistakes 
being  made. 

There  are  true  social  costo  In  all  this.  Por 
one  thing,  a  paper  like  tbe  Times  Is  a  prime 
medium  for  Internal  conununloatlon  within 
the  government  Itself.  Any  Waablngtcm  of- 
ficial following  this  story  in  the  Times  would 
have  had  to  assume  that  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  black  colleges  was  just  about 
opposite  to  what  In  fact  It  was.  Such  a  re- 
versal of  signals  can  have  serious  conse- 
quences. Similarly  there  are  consequences  to 
the  principals  Involved,  In  this  case  the  col- 
lege presidents  who  bad  been  acting  with 
skill  and  discipline  and  reasonable  success 
(most  notably  In  having  gained  access:  with- 
in hours  of  the  appeaxEmce  of  the  first  Times 
story  a  black  college  preaident  was  In  the 
White  House  seeking  reassurance  that  the 
$37-30  million  bad  not  been  Jeopardized) 
but  who  found  them«elvee  represented  as 
stereotypical  confrontatlonlste.  Everyone  In 
a  sense  lost  because  the  Times  got  the  story 
wrong. 

VI 

In  tbe  wake  of  so  lengthy  an  analysis,  what 
Is  there  to  prescribe?  Little.  Indeed,  to  pre- 
scribe much  would  be  to  miss  tbe  In- 
tent of  tbe  analysts.  I  have  been  hoping  to 
make  two  points — tbe  first  explicitly,  tbe 
second  largely  by  implication.  Tbe  first  15 
that  a  convergence  of  journalistic  tradition 
with  evolving  cultural  patterns  has  placed 
the  national  government  at  a  kind  of  oper- 
ating disadvantage.  It  la  hard  for  government 
to  succeed:  this  theoM  echoes  from  every 
capital  of  tbe  democratic  world.  In  tbe 
United  States  it  is  hard  for  government  to 
succeed  and  just  as  hard  for  government  to 
appear  to  have  succeeded  when  Indeed  It  has 
done  BO.  This  situation  can  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  tbe  muckraking  era  with  respect  to 
urban  govemxnenit;  It  Is  now  very  much  the 
case  with  respect  to  national  government,  as 
reflected  in  tbe  "national  press"  which  pri- 
marily liusludes  tbe  New  York  Timet,  tbe 
Washington  Post,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  a 
number  of  other  jovumAla. 

There  la  nothing  tbe  matter  with  investi- 
gative reporting;  there  ought  to  be  more. 
Tbe  press  can  be  maddeningly  complacent 
about  real  social  problems  for  which  actual 
counter-measures,  even  solutions,  exist.  (I 
spent  a  decade,  1966-86,  trying  to  obtain 
some  press  coverage  of  the  problem  of  motor 
vehicle  design,  utterly  without  avail.  The 
press,  from  tbe  most  prestigious  Journals  on 
down,  would  print  nothing  but  tbe  pap 
banded  out  by  the  automobile  companies  and 
wholly-owned  subaldarles  such  as  tbe  Na- 
Uonal  Safety  Council.)  Tbe  issue  la  not  of 
serious  Inqiiiry,  but  of  an  almost  reckless 
bostUlty  to  power. 

The  second  point  is  that  this  may  not  be 
good  for  us.  American  government  will  only 
rarely  and  mtermlttently  be  run  by  persons 
drawn  from  the  circles  of  those  who  own 
and  edit  and  write  for  the  national  press;  no 
government  will  ever  have  this  circle  as  Its 
political  base.  Hence  the  conditions  are  pres- 
ent for  a  protracted  conflict  in  which  the 
national  government  keeps  losing.  This 
might  once  have  been  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  ae  Interest.  It  Is.  I  beUeve.  no 
longer  such,  for  it  now  takee  place  within 
the  context  of  what  Nathan  Qlazer  has  so 
recently  deacrlbed  In  these  pages  •  as  an  "as- 


•  "Tbe  Role  of  the  Intellectuals."  February 
1971. 
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satilt  on  tbe  reputation  of  America  .  .  . 
which  has  already  succeeded  In  reducing  this 
country.  In  the  eyes  of  many  American  in- 
tellectuals, to  outlaw  status.  ..."  In  other 
words,  it  Is  no  longer  a  matter  of  this  or  that 
administration;  It  Is  becoming  a  matter  of 
national  morale,  of  a  "loss  of  confldence  and 
nerve,"  some  of  whose  possible  consequences, 
as  Olazer  indicates,  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate. 

Some  will  argue  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
parliamentary  question-time  only  the  press 
can  keep  the  Presidency  honest.  Here  we  get 
much  talk  about  Presidential  press  confer- 
ences and  such.  This  Is  a  serious  point,  but 
I  woxild  argue  that  the  analogy  does  not  hold. 
Questions  are  put  In  Parliament  primarily 
by  members  of  an  opposition  party  hoping 
to  replace  the  one  In  office  Incompetent 
questions  damage  those  chances;  irrespon- 
sible questions  damage  the  office  Indeed. 
British  politicians  have  been  known  to  com- 
pare the  press  lords  to  ladles  of  the  street . 
seeking  power  without  responsibility  "  It 
would,  of  course"  be  better  all  around  If  Con- 
gress were  more  alert.  Thus  the  Times  has 
reported  that  the  ONP  estimate  in  the  1971 
Budget  Message  was  not  that  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors,  but  rather  a  higher 
figure  dictated  by  the  White  House  for  politi- 
cal purposes.  This  Is  a  profoundly  serious 
charge.  Someone  has  a  lot  to  explain.  It  could 
be  the  administration;  it  could  be  the  Tim,es. 
Congress  should  find  out. 

Obviously  the  press  of  a  free  country  Is 
never  going  to  be  and  never  should  be  cele- 
bratory. Obviously  government  at  all  levels 
needs  and  will  continue  to  get  criticism  and 
some  of  It  will  Inevitably  be  harsh  or  de- 
structive, often  enough  Justifiably  so.  Obvi- 
ously we  will  get  more  bad  news  than  good. 
Indeed  the  content  of  the  newspapers  is  far 
and  away  the  best  quick  test  of  the  political 
structure  of  a  society.  Take  a  morning  plane 
from  Delhi  to  Karachi.  One  leaves  with  a 
sheaf  of  poorly-printed  Indian  papers  filled 
with  bad  news;  one  arrives  to  find  a  small 
number  of  nicely-printed  Pakistani  papers 
filled  with  good  news.  One  has  left  a  democ- 
racy and  has  entered  a  country  that  is  some- 
thing less  than  a  democracy. 

Nonetheless  there  remains  tbe  question 
of  balance.  Does  not  an  Imbalance  arise  when 
tbe  press  becomes  a  too-willing  outlet  for 
mindless  paranoia  of  the  Joseph  McCarthy 
or  New  Left  variety?  Does  it  not  arise  when 
tbe  press  becomes  too  self-satisfied  to  report 
Its  own  mistakes  with  as  much  enterprise 
as  it  reports  tbe  mistakes  of  othws? 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  a  working  Journalist,  has 
written  thoughtfully  about  the  poasibUlty 
of  establishing  a  "national  press  council." 
This,  In  effect,  was  proposed  by  Robert  M. 
Hutcblns's  ComnUsslon  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  1947:  "A  new  and  Independent 
agency  to  appraise  and  report  annually  upon 
the  performance  of  the  press."  There  are 
press  councils  in  other  democratic  coiintrles 
which  bear  complaints,  hand  down  verdicts, 
and  even,  as  in  Sweden,  impose  symbolic 
fines.  There  Is  a  case  to  be  made  here,  but 
I  would  argue  that  to  set  up  such  a  council 
in  this  country  at  this  time  would  be  Just 
the  wrong  thing  to  do.  There  is  a  statist 
quality  about  many  of  tbe  press  councils 
abroad:  often  as  not  they  appear  to  have 
been  set  up  to  ward  off  direct  government 
regulation.  Freedom  of  tbe  press  Is  a  consti- 
tutional guarantee  In  the  United  States :  how 
that  freedom  is  exercised  should  remain  a 
matter  for  the  professional  standards  of 
those  who  exercise  it.  Here,  however,  there 
really  is  room  for  Improvement.  First  in  the 
simple  matter  of  competence.  The  very  re- 
sponsibility of  tbe  national  press  In  seeking 
to  deal  with  complex  Issues  produces  a  kind 
of  irresponsibility.  The  reporters  aren't  up 
to  it.  They  get  It  wrong.  It  would  be  aston- 
ishing were  It  otherwise. 

Further,  there  needs  to  be  much  more 
awareness  of  tbe  quite  narrow  social  and 
intellectual  per^>ectlve  within  which  tbe  na- 
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tional  press  so  often  moves.  There  are  no 
absolutes  here;  hardly  any  facts.  But  there 
is  a  condition  that  grows  more  not  less  pro- 
nounced. Tbe  national  press  Is  hardly  a 
"value-free"  Institution.  It  very  much  re- 
fiects  the  Judgment  of  owners  and  editors 
and  reporters  as  to  what  is  good  and  bad 
about  the  country  and  what  can  be  done 
to  make  things  better.  It  might  be  hoped 
that  such  persons  would  give  more  thought 
to  just  how  such  elitist  criticism  is  good  for 
a  democracy.  Is  this  a  shocking  Idea?  I  think 
not.  I  would  imagine  that  anyone  who  has 
read  Peter  Gay  or  Walter  Laqueur  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Weimar  Republic  would  agree 
that  there  are  dangers  to  democracy  In  an 
excess  of  elitist  attack.  A  variant  of  the 
Jacksonlan  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  Involved  here. 

Whether  or  not  ordinary  men  are  capable 
of  carrying  out  any  governmental  task  what- 
soever, ordinary  men  are  going  to  be  given 
such  tasks  That  is  what  it  means  to  be  a 
democracy.  We  had  best  not  get  our  ex- 
pectations too  far  out  of  line  with  what  Is 
likely  to  happen,  and  we  had  best  not  fall 
Into  the  habit  of  measuring  all  performance 
by  the  often  quite  special  tastes,  preferences, 
and  interests  of  a  particular  Intellectual 
and  social  elite.  (Perhaps  most  Importantly, 
we  must  be  supersensitive  to  the  Idea  that 
If  things  are  not  working  out  well  it  is  be- 
cause this  particular  elite  is  not  In  charge 
Consider  the  course  of  events  that  led  to  the 
war  in  Indochina. ) 

As  to  the  press  Itself,  one  thing  seems  clear. 
It  should  become  much  more  open  about 
acknowledging  mistakes.  The  Times  should 
have  printed  Dr.  Henderson's  letter.  Doubt- 
less tbe  bane  of  any  editor  Is  the  howling  of 
politicians  and  other  public  figures  claiming 
to  have  been  misquoted.  But  often  they  are 
misquoted.  At  the  very  least,  should  not  more 
space  be  allotted  to  rebuttals  and  exchanges 
In  which  the  issue  at  hand  is  bow  the  press 
performed? 

Another  possibility  is  for  each  newspaper 
to  keep  a  critical  eye  on  Itself.  In  the  article 
prevtoualy  dted  which  he  did  for  the  Sunday 
Times  Magazine,  A.  H.  Raskin  called  for  "a 
Department  of  Internal  Criticism"  in  every 
paper  "to  put  all  its  standards  under  re- 
examination and  to  serve  as  a  public  protec- 
tion In  Its  day-to-day  operations."  Tbe  Times 
Itself  has  yet  to  establish  such  a  department 
but  tbe  Washington  Post  has  recently  set  a 
welcome  example  here  by  inaugurating  a 
regular  editorial-page  feature  by  Richard 
Harwood  entitled  "Tbe  News  Business."  Har- 
wood's  business  is  to  check  up  on  what  bis 
paper  runs,  and  he  is  finding  a  good  deal 
to  check  up  on.  (To  all  editors:  Please  under- 
stand there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this.  It 
is  a  routine  experience  of  even  tbe  most 
advanced  sciences.  Perhaps  especially  of 
such.)  Harwood  has  made  a  useful  distinc- 
tion between  mistakes  of  detail — tbe  ordi- 
nary garbles  and  slips  of  a  fast-moving  enter- 
prise— and  mistakes  of  Judgment  about  the 
nature  of  eventa: 

"The  mistakes  that  are  more  difficult  to  fix 
are  those  that  arise  out  of  our  selection  and 
definition  of  tbe  news.  Often  we  are  unaware 
of  error  until  much  time  has  passed  and 
much  damage  baa  been  done. 

"In  retrospect,  it  seenta  obvious  that  tbe 
destructive  phenomenon  called  "McCarthy- 
ism" — tbe  search  in  tbe  1960's  for  witches. 
scapegoats,  traitors — was  a  prodvtct  of  this 
kind  of  error.  Joseph  McCarthy,  an  obscure 
and  mediocre  senator  from  Wisconsin,  was 
transformed  into  tbe  Orand  Inquisitor  by 
publicity.  And  there  was  no  way  later  for  the 
newspiH;>ers  of  America  to  repair  that  dcunage, 
to  say  on  tbe  morning  after:  "We  regret  tbe 
error."  " 

Which  will  tvtfii  out  "In  retrospect"  to 
seem  the  obvious  errors  of  the  1960"s?  There 
were  many,  but  they  are  past.  "The  question 
now  is  what  might  be  tbe  errors  of  tbe  1970's, 
and  whether  some  can  be  avoided.  One 
Richard   Harwood   doea  not   a  professional 
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upheaval  make,  but  be  marks  a  profoundly 
important  beginning.  All  major  Journals 
should  have  such  a  man  In  a  senior  poet,  and 
very  likely  be  should  have  a  staff  of  report- 
ers to  help  him  cover  "the  news  business." 

As  for  government  itself,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  done,  but  there  is  something.  It  is  per- 
fectly (dear  that  tbe  press  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated. Specific  efforts  Uke  President  Ken- 
nedy's to  get  David  Halberstam  removed  as 
a  Times  correspondent  in  Vietnam  almost 
always  fail,  as  they  deserve  to  do.^  Non- 
specific charges  such  as  those  leveled 
by  Vice  President  Agnew  get  nowhere  either. 
They  come  down  to  an  avowal  of  dislike, 
which  is  returned  in  more  than  ample  meas- 
ure, with  the  added  charge  that  In  criticizing 
the  press  the  government  may  be  trying  to 
intimidate  it,  which  is  imconstitutional. 

What  government  can  do  and  sbotild  do  Is 
respond  in  specific  terms  to  what  It  believes 
to  be  misstatements  or  mistaken  emphases: 
It  should  address  these  responses  to  specific 
stones  In  specific  papers  and  it  should  expect 
that  these  will  be  printed  (with  whatever 
retort  the  Journal  concerned  wishes  to  make ) . 
Misrepresentations  of  government  perform- 
ance must  never  be  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. The  notion  of  a  "'one-day  story."  and 
the  consoling  idea  that  yesterday's  papers 
are  used  to  wrap  fish,  are  pernicious  and 
wrong.  Misinformation  gets  into  the  blood- 
stream and  has  consequences. 

The  Times  ought  by  now  to  have  had  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  |>otntlng  out  tbe  mistakes  in 
the  November  15  story  on  minority  employ- 
ment, and  the  even  more  important  omis- 
sions. If  the  first  letter  was  Ignored,  he 
should  have  sent  another.  Similarly  the 
Times  ought  long  since  have  bad  a  letter 
from  an  HEW  official  exposing  the  errors  of 
its  coverage  of  federal  aid  to  black  colleges. 
Falling  that,  someone  should  have  called  In 
the  education  writers  of  the  Times  and  asked 
why  they  let  other  men  mlsreport  their  beat. 
Etc.  Hamilton's  formulation  has  not  been 
bettered:  the  measure  of  effective  govern- 
ment is  energy  in  the  executive. 

In  tbe  end,  however,  tbe  issue  is  not  one 
of  politics  but  of  cloture.  The  ctilture  of 
disparagement  that  has  been  so  much  in 
evidence  of  late,  that  has  attained  such  an 
astonishing  grip  on  the  children  of  tbe  rich 
and  the  mighty,  and  that  has  exerted  an 
increasing  influence  on  the  tone  of  tbe  na- 
tional press  In  Its  dealings  with  the  national 
government,  is  bad  news  for  democracy.  Some 
while  ago  tbe  late  Richard  Hofstadter  fore- 
saw what  has  been  happening: 

"Perhaps  we  are  really  confronted  with 
two  cultures  (not  Snow's) ,  whose  spheres 
are  increasingly  Independent  and  more 
likely  to  be  conflicting  than  to  be  benignly 
convergent:  a  massive  adversary  culture  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  realm  of  socially  re- 
sponsible criticism  on  the  other." 

But  given  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
press  in  recent  years  and  what  is  likely  to 
go  on  being  the  case  if  current  trends  should 
continue  on  their  present  path,  where  is 
such  "socially  responsible  criticism""  to  come 
from?  Or  rather,  where  is  it  to  appear  in  a 
manner  that  will  inform  and  influence  the 
course  of  public  decision-making? 

[From    Conunentary   Magazine,    July    1971] 
Ltttess  Fbom  Rkadebs:  Thz  Press  and  the 

PHESmENT 

To  THE  Eorroa  or  Coif  MEMTAaT : 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  was  most  kind  and 
generous  in  his  reference  to  me  in  "Tbe 
Presidency  &  tbe  Press"  (March].  But  tbe 
more  I  studied  the  article,  tbe  more  trou- 
bled I  became  by  his  rather  sweeping  and 
unpleasant   generalizations.   And    the   more 


'  See  Halberstam's  account  of  tbe  Incident 
in  "Qettlng,  the  Story  in  Vietnam."  Com- 
MXNTAiT,  January  1966. 


I  studied  bis  particular  complaints  against 
the  New  York  Times,  tbe  more  I  found  him 
to  be  conftising  a  most  serious  and  difficult 
problem  with  trivial,  Inadequate,  and  basi- 
cally unfair  criticism.  My  first  Impulse  was 
to  ignore  him — benignly. 

But  others  found  the  specific  charges 
against  tbe  Times's  performance  to  be  so 
serious  that  they  required  either  public  con- 
fession or  rebuttal.  This  led  to  a  most  waste- 
ful examination  of  the  more  frivolous  aspects 
of  the  indictment.  If.  in  what  follows,  the 
more  substantial  parts  of  Mr.  Moynihan's 
essay  are  not  treated  as  fully  as  I  would 
like,  we  at  least  share  the  blame. 

First,  about  the  two  horror  stories  from 
the  Times. 

The  story  on  November  15,  1970,  about 
blacks  seeking  tougher  equality  standards  in 
the  CIvU  Service,  was  by  no  fair  standard 
a  crusade  for  the  blacks,  an  attack  on  the 
Nixon  administration,  a  campaign  for  racial 
quotas  or  for  anything  else.  As  Mr.  Moynlhan 
himself  noted,  the  story  was  In  fact  friendly 
to  the  administration.  It  recorded  the  blacks" 
complaints  about  jobs  and  promotion  to 
senior  Jobs  "under  either  party."  It  said 
that  few  critics  of  hiring  and  promotion 
practices  would  have  the  government  estab- 
lish formal  racial  quotas  and  found  most  of 
them  acknowledging  that  movement,  al- 
though slow,  is  occurring  under  the  present 
system.  If  that  was  the  work  of  a  reporter 
who  wished  to  make  things  look  worse  than 
they  are.  as  the  article  suggested,  then  I  am 
naive  and  Mr.  Moynlhan  is  clairvoyant. 

The  only  concrete  complaint  here  was  that 
our  reporter  did  not  choose  to  write  about 
something  she  was  not  writing  about — the 
Postal  Service  and  non-Civil  Service  cate- 
gories of  federal  employment.  Adding  those 
statistics.  It  Is  argued,  would  have  shown 
blacks  occupying  a  relatively  larger  share  of 
all  government  Jobs.  I  believe  they  also 
should  have  shown  blacks  getting  a  still 
smaller  share  of  senior  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions. To  pick  that  fault  in  one  sentence  of 
a  long  and  oommendably  Judicious  article 
suggests  to  me  that  Mr.  Moynlhan  wants 
not  only  reasonably  sophisticated  renderings 
of  a  situation  but  positive  help  in  defeating 
all  complaints  from  blacks,  militant  or  other- 
wise. If  we  MTed  at  all.  It  was  in  aoceptlng 
the  employment  figures  of  several  depart- 
ments that  we  now  have  reason  to  beUeve 
exaggerated  the  status  of  blacks.  (The  fur- 
ther petty  ccnnplalnt  that  our  reportw  had 
the  black  population  "estimated  in  the  1970 
census  as  12.9  per  cent" — whereas  Mr.  Moynl- 
han knew  the  "official  census  figures"  to 
have  shown  12.4  per  cent — deserves  a  petty 
answer:  both  numbers  are  wrong,  but  at 
least  our  repco-ter  properly  labeled  bers  as 
an  estimate.  The  "official"  figure,  when 
finally  produced,  was  11.2  per  cent.  In  Mr. 
Moynihan's  language,  this  would  Justify  the 
scoffing  remark  tbM  nagging  academicians 
"routinely  make  such  mistakes.") 

In  any  case,  I  fall  to  understand  what 
place  this  s<.ory  and  critique  has  in  what 
attempts  to  be  a  serious  and  broadly  philos- 
ophical discussion  of  joumaUsm.  It  proves 
nothing  about  our  business,  good  or  bad, 
not  even  that  our  reporters  are  more  vtilner- 
able  to  one  type  of  propaganda  and  statisti- 
cal Juggling  than  another.  Ideally,  of  course, 
every  such  story  Is  not  a  matiching  ot  claims 
and  complaints,  charges  and  responses,  but 
a  sdentlflc  and  independent  analysis  of  a 
question.  It  oould  be  argued  that  we  should 
never  report  either  what  critics  say  or  what 
defenders  retort,  but  only  what  we  otir- 
selvee  have  established  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion as  Irrefutably  true,  not  only  in  fact  but 
in  spirit.  We  would  have  a  very  thin  news- 
paper; perhaps  none  at  all. 

"nie  second  complaint  about  the  Times  is 
more  complicated  and  points  to  some  In- 
teresting sins  of  oocnmission  and  omission 
both  at  the  Times  and  In  the  administration. 


Overall.  I  will  let  othera  decide  wbloh  are  the 
more  serious. 

The  criticisms,  in   chronological  order: 

(1)  That  we  did  not  report  the  "some- 
what garbled"  numbers  Robert  Finch  dis- 
closed on  July  23,  1970  at  the  briefing  on 
the  Heard  report,  about  some  additional  aid 
for  black  colleges. 

(2)  That  we  did  not  carry  the  press  release 
dated  August  U,  1970,  In  which  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  weloMned  this  "excellent 
first  step."  termed  it  not  adequate,  but  locAed 
hopefully  for  more  in  the  future. 

(3)  That  on  September  14.  1970  we  did 
carry  and  feature  on  i>age  one  a  story  about 
the  presidents  of  nine  Negro  colleges  charg- 
ing the  administration  with  neglect  and  in- 
sensltivity. 

(4)  That  we  did  not  print  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  above  presidents  complaining  ihat 
he  bad  been  misquoted  in  the  "lack  of  sen- 
sitivity" remark,  commending  the  Preaident 
for  responding  with  $27  million  in  addi- 
tional funds,  and  describing  that  response  as 
"limited." 

(5)  That  we  carried  another  front-page 
story  from  the  Associated  Press  on  October  2. 
1970,  reporting  that  HEW  Secretary  Elliott 
Richardson  disclosed  a  $30-milllon  increase 
in  aid  as  Nixon's  re^ionse  to  appeals  from 
Negro  educators. 

(6)  That  we  again  referred  to  the  blacks' 
complaints  and  crltlcl&m  of  the  President  in 
a  story  on  January  3,  1971,  reporting  their 
Inability  to  draw  on  much  of  the  new  aid 
because  they  cotild  not  meet  the  matching 
requirement. 

In  order: 

(1)  Bob  Semple's  superb  story  on  tbe 
Heard  report  did  not  Include  the  sneaky  and 
"garbled"  announcement  of  some  new  aid 
for  black  colleges,  even  thou^  it  dealt  with 
the  repMt's  discussion  ot  black  colleges  by 
Alexander  Heard  and  James  Cheek.  Why  not? 
Semple  does  not  know.  He  suspects  that 
when  the  40-page  Heard  report  was  dumped 
on  reporters  at  4:30  that  afternoon,  he  felt 
compelled  to  delve  into  it  so  quickly  that  he 
either  ran  off  to  the  office  or  sat  through 
the  briefing  without  really  listening  to  the 
addenda. 

Let  us  be  very  straight  here  about  the 
order  and  magnitude  of  sins,  "nie  Heard  re- 
port was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  administra- 
tion and  it  was  shoveled  out  late  one  after- 
noon to  coDtplicate  the  life  of  any  reporter 
who  might  wish  to  deal  with  It  In  a  big  or 
careful  way.  As  Mr.  Moynlhan  remarks,  the 
news  about  some  new  money  for  black  col- 
leges was  thrown  in  "to  strike  a  positive  note 
about  the  Heard-Cheek  effort";  or,  as  I  would 
have  put  it,  thrown  in  to  undermine  evmi 
further  the  attention  that  might  be  given  to 
Heard's  major  oonclusloDs.  It  was  thrown 
in  iMkstlly  and  sloppily,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  Informing  the  public  In  a  careful  way  but 
to  serve  the  propaganda  purposes  of  the 
White  House.  And  tbe  figures  given  out  were 
not  "somewhat  garbled."  They  were  wrong. 

I  can  regret  Sem{^'s  oversight  without  in 
tbe  slightest  faulting  him. 

Had  Mr.  Moynlhan  chosen  to  list  his  com- 
plaints against  us  In  a  stralghtforwmrd 
chronological  order,  the  entire  epitode,  and 
all  the  stories  that  troubled  him  would  have 
been  seen  to  follow  frtHn  this  very  cheap 
stunt.  (In  truth,  I  did  not  expect,  in  looking 
Into  his  complaints,  to  find  such  a  good 
example  of  the  reasons  for  our  mistrust  of 
government,  and  of  the  White  House  In  par- 
ticular.) 

But  let  us  also  tally  up  our  mutual  sins  of 
omission. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  that  Zlegler.  or 
Finch,  or  anyone  else  at  that  meeting  set  out 
the  next  morning  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  missed  what  the  White 
House  regarded  as  an  important  story.  In- 
deed, I  find  no  evidence  that  anyone  aipolo- 
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^zed  A>r  isauinfi  the  wrong  figurea  or  tried  to 
set  the  record  straight.  (The  wrong  Pinch 
flgiires  rem*ln  wrong  in  the  weeUy  com- 
pilation of  Presidential  documents.)  What 
a  lovely  opportunity  to  summon  the  report- 
en  and  apologize  for  mlaleadlng  them,  cheer- 
ing the  good  fortune  that  they  had  over- 
looked the  garbled  announcement,  and  In- 
viting them  to  treat  it  fully  and  accurately 
on  the  second  bounce!  Should  I  conclude 
that  hardly  anyone  gave  a  damn  now  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  to  deflate 
Heard? 

If  the  White  Ho\ue  felt  It  Important  to  get 
the  story  Into  print.  It  surely  did  not  lack 
the  means  or  know-how. 

Later  that  year,  in  Ignoring  Heard's  very 
explicit  advice  and  setting  out  to  make  po- 
litical coital  of  campus  disturbances,  the 
President  and  his  aides  showed  themselves 
to  be  very  skillful  Indeed  In  getting  their 
message  acroee.  And  when  two  stones  were 
thrown  In  the  direction  of  the  President's 
car  In  Vermont — out  of  sight  of  meet  of  the 
reporters  in  his  party — Zlegler  and  Com- 
pany showed  extraordinary  zeal  and  Imagi- 
nation In  maJdng  certain  that  the  news 
reached  the  nation,  over  and  over  again.  My 
point  Is — and  It  relates  to  the  essay's  larger 
question  about  the  balance  oT  forces  be- 
tween press  and  government — that  a  Pres- 
ident demonstrably  has  no  dUBculty  pub- 
licizing any  news  or  attitudes  about  which 
he  feels  strongly. 

(2)  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  press 
release  of  Augiiat  11,  1970,  except  Mr.  Moyn- 
Ihan's  brief  quotation  from  It.  In  a  sense,  I 
am  glad  we  did  not  encounter  It,  for  the 
chances  are  flfty-flfty  that  a  story  about  the 
reaction  of  the  black  educators  would  have 
combined  their  expression  of  gratitude  with 
their  complaints  of  Inadequacy,  and  only 
deepened  Mr.  Moynlhan's  anger. 

He  may  feel  free  to  run  down  the  group's 
motives  by  suggesting  that  their  verdict  of 
insufflclency  was  delivered  not  from  the  facts 
but  from  "the  accepted  and  understood  man- 
ner of  interest  groups."  But  we  usually  feel 
compelled  to  stop  short  of  such  a  public 
Judgment.  (Should  we  have  reported  the 
famous  Moynlhan  farewell  address  as  a  state- 
ment "In  the  manner  of  departing  White 
House  offlclals  who  want  to  reUln  some  in- 
fluence with  the  boss"?  I  thought  It  more 
than  that,  but  others  clearly  did  not.) 

Anyhow,  two  days  before  the  distribution 
of  that  press  release,  on  August  9,  1970.  the 
Times  devoted  one-and-a-half  coluioina, 
which  were  feat»ired  with  a  picture  on  page 
one.  to  an  Interview  with  Robert  Brown,  the 
only  black  aide  on  the  White  House  staff. 
The  story,  by  Paul  Delaney,  covered  Brown's 
review  of  the  full  range  of  Mr.  Nixon's  rela- 
tions with  blacks.  Brown  said  things  were 
getting  better,  both  because  the  President 
had  become  "much  more  sensitive"  to  the 
problems  of  blacks  and  because  he  had  de- 
cided to  do  something  about  it.  Brown  said 
Mr.  Nixon  was  especially  stung  by  some 
of  the  harshest  charges  of  Negro  leaders. 
(He  was,  as  portrayed  by  his  aide,  respond- 
ing!) 

And  lo,  the  'ast  third  of  the  story  dwelt 
on  the  President's  'Immediate  concern"  for 
getting  more  federal  money  for  black  col- 
leges. And  at  the  very  end  of  the  story — ap- 
propriately for  the  kind  of  story  it  was 
though  not  the  kind  of  headline  announce- 
ment the  White  House  could  have  fash- 
ioned— was  the  news  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  WeUare  had  Increased 
the  allocation  for  black  schools.  The  flgures 
were  there,  though  still  not  clearly  enough, 
because  it  was  a  little  ^J»rd  to  teU  whether 
the  administration  was  redirecting  $120  mil- 
lion m  new  aid  or  merely  redirecting  some 
money  to  raise  the  total  from  $87.2  million  to 
•lao  million.  But  the  ambiguity  was  in  the 
administration's  favor,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
tell  we  still  did  not  receive  a  clarifying  call 
from  the  White  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nor  have  we  had  any  complaints  about 
our  willingness  to  feature  Mr.  Browns  rep- 
resentation of  Presidential  attitudes  about 
blacks.  His  account  was  not  "balanced"  in 
every  other  paragraph  with  demands  for 
courtroom  evidence,  nor  with  recollections 
of  the  Carswell  episode  and  other  relevant 
clues  to  policy.  It  was  not  a  definitive  study 
of  Nixon-Negro  relations.  The  only  detours 
from  Brown's  comments,  after  he  talked  of 
"more  and  more"  meetings  with  blacks,  were 
to  cite  the  case  of  the  rebuffed  black  Con- 
gressmen and  to  record  the  President's  two 
visits  to  black  communities.  AH  in  all,  a  very 
one-sided  account  that  neither  brought  nor 
merited  any  complaint. 

It  might  have  had  a  small  mention,  how- 
ever. In  Mr.  Moynlhan's  review  of  our  cover- 
age last  summer,  though  I  suspect  It  would 
have  virtually  exploded  bis  whole  argument 
with  us.  Here  we  were  doing  for  his  side  of 
the  cas«  exacUy  what  he  deplored  our  hav- 
ing done  for  the  other  side. 

(3)  The  story  about  the  charges  by  nine 
presidents  of  Negro  colleges,  by  James  Woot- 
en  from  Chicago,  was  by  all  accounts  a  fair 
and  accurate  rendering  of  the  mood  and 
substance  of  their  meeting.  I  gather  Mr. 
Moynlhan  does  not  dispute  this.  They  were 
complaining  about  the  federal  government, 
about  the  churches,  about  American  society, 
about  the  Inadequacy  of  financial  help,  and 
about  the  Inapproprtateness  of  the  help  that 
was  available.  They  used  strong  langtiage.  If 
they  had  mentioned  the  Increased  aid  of- 
fered them  by  the  administration,  they 
would  clearly  have  denounced  It  as  inade- 
quate and  m  no  way  erased  the  effect  of  the 
story.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  their 
rhetoric  came  from  a  feeling  of  genuine  de- 
spair and  how  much  was  meant  merely  to 
earn  credentials  among  more  militant  con- 
stituents. I  would  guess  that  both  motives 
were  Involved. 

The  fact  that  they  chose  to  speak  In  that 
fashion.  Justifiably  or  not.  Is  legitimate  news. 
At  least  as  legitimate  as  the  Brown  Inter- 
view. News,  as  treated  In  our  society,  is  not 
the  same  as  truth,  though  It  should  always 
be  true  The  truth  Is  cumulative  and  rarely 
dlacernlble  on  any  given  day:  it  embraces 
motivation  and  consequence.  Newspapers 
should  cumulatively  test  the  news  for  truth, 
but  they  cannot  reasonably  do  so  every  day 
and  with  every  story.  We  are.  alas,  a  forum, 
not  an  almanac. 

We  could  argue  whether  the  Wooten  story 
deserved  to  be  on  page  one.  Perhaps  not. 
although  this  raises  a  sUll  further  question 
of  distortions  due  to  the  relative  value  of 
any  day's  developments.  These  are  all  pro- 
found and  dlBBcult  questions  that  our  craft 
must  face,  and  In  some  cases  Is  facing  most 
seriously. 

But  when  all  Is  said  and  done  we  must 
make  value  Judgmenu.  Mr  Moynlhan's  logic 
propels  him  to  the  claim  that  a  black  man 
yelling  "help"  in  America  today  should  be 
treated  Journalistically  as  we  all  now  wish 
we  had  treated  a  demagogic  !■  -nator  yelling 
"traitor."  He  Is  saying  that  his  every  asser- 
tion should  be  drained  of  Its  emotional  pur- 
pose and  forced  to  meet  the  standards  of 
courtroom  evidence,  or  else  be  played  down 
or  even  Ignored. 

PhUosophlcally  and  politically,  he  U  wrong. 
A  pressure  group  for  neglected  citizens,  even 
when  it  demands  exaggerated  attention  and 
reparation,  ts  not  the  same  as  an  organized 
and  officially  protected  goon-squad  attacking 
Individual  liberties.  The  balance  of  power 
between  the  heads  of  black  colleges  and  the 
Nixon  administration  is  not  the  balance  that 
prevailed  between  Joe  McCarthy  and  his 
victims.  (There  is.  alas,  more  similarity  be- 
tween the  latter  and  what  many  blacks  did 
to  my  friend  Pat  Moynlhan  a  few  years  ago. 
He  was  a  victim  of  McCarthylsm.  But  not 
NUon.  I  would  hope  that  despite  Mr.  Moy- 
nlhan's wounds  he  could  still  recognise  the 
difference.) 
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It  all  really  does  come  down  to  his  enor- 
mous pity  for  our  poor  and  enfeebled  Presi- 
dency! How  glad  I  am  that  he  will  now  have 
a  chance  to  observe  It  from  the  outside 
and  to  amend  his  thoughts  of  who  Is  strong 
and  who  Is  weak  In  our  society. 

(4)  We  did  not  print  Vivian  Henderson's 
letter  complaining  about  misquotation  be- 
cause of  our  certainty  that  he  had  not  been 
misquoted  and  the  further  Judgment  that  he 
was  trying  to  attribute  error  to  us  so  aa  to 
ameliorate  the  morning-after  consequences 
of  his  remark.  (The  story.  In  any  case,  and 
even  by  Henderson's  testimony,  would  not 
have  been  altered  by  the  omission  of  his  re- 
mark.) He  did  not  press  us  to  print  the 
letter  and  has  told  Wooten  he  didn't  care 
whether  we  printed  it  or  not 

Here  again  there  ilea  a  larger  quesUon  for 
the  press  that  touches  on  the  wider  mean- 
ing of  the  essay.  We  do  need  to  provide  more 
space  where  readers  and  persona  Ln  the  news 
can  extend,  explain,  and  correct  views  and 
facts  attributed  to  them  In  the  news  col- 
umns. Slowly,  our  profession  is  moving  in 
that  direction.  But  I  fear  the  Judgments 
made  In  this  case  will  stUl  have  to  be  made 
In  that  new  space.  And  once  again  we  would 
face  the  question  of  relative  power — whether 
the  President's  claim  on  such  space,  con- 
sidering his  opportunities  to  make  known 
his  views  and  propaganda,  should  be  equal 
to  the  claims  of  weaker  groups  and  citi- 
zens. I  don't  think  so. 

(5)  The  AP  story  about  Richardson's  "dis- 
closure'' of  |30-mllllon  more  in  aid  for  black 
colleges  did,  finally,  get  that  fact  out  on 
page  one.  I  cannot  locate  the  material  on 
which  the  story  was  based,  but  I  doubt  that 
Richardson  clearly  explained  that  the  new 
money  had  actually  been  made  available 
and  announced  ten  weeks  earlier.  The  ad- 
ministration was  not  responding  to  the  Chi- 
cago complaints  but  It  was  responding,  as  the 
story  said,  to  the  appeals  of  blacks. 

(6)  The  final  story,  by  Paul  Delaney  of  the 
Times'  Washington  bureau,  reported  that 
the  new  nxiney  did  not,  after  all.  do  much 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colleges.  It  does  not 
accuse  anyone  of  perfidy  or  trickery  It  cites 
a  sad  mlsrunderstandlng  about  what  the  new 
money  could  achieve.  And  It  reports  the 
black  educators  etUl  dissatisfied  with  the 
amounrt  of  help  they  have  been  g^lven. 

Mr.  Moynlhan  may  have  a  quarrel  with 
their  view.  He  doesnt  have  much  of  a  quarrel 
with  th*t  story,  nor  should  he  have. 

Wh«t.  then,  are  we  really  dealing  with 
here?  By  his  own  account,  a  group  organized 
(early?)  in  1960  and  received  at  the  White 
House  In  October  1968,  asked  for  urgent 
help.  A  study  was  commissioned  and  a  pre- 
liminary report  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  in  February  1970.  A  fuller  report  was 
■prtnrted  ' — though  not  publicized? — in  June, 
by  which  time.  Cambodia  being  Cambodia, 
and  Kent  and  Jackson  State,  being  what 
they  were,  there  bad  been  another  meeting 
between  the  President  and  black  college 
presidents ,  and  James  Cheek,  working  with 
Heard,  on  temporary  White  House  assign- 
ment. And  It  was  when  their  reports,  so  dis- 
appointing to  the  President  and  others,  had 
to  be  published  in  July  that  there  was  rushed 
out  an  announcement  about  some  more 
money  for  the  bUu:lc  cjllepes,  which  we  were 
la*«  to  report  but  w;ach  In  the  end,  or  at 
least  so  far.  hasnt  helped  them  very  much 
And  the  Times — no,  the  whole  system  of 
Journalism — is  roasted  by  Mr  Moynlhan  for 
not  dealing  Intelligently  with  the  Issue! 

Now  to  the  central  poll.:,  which  I  take  to 
be  Mr.  Moynlhan's  anguish  about  a  reversal 
in  the  "c^d  balance  of  power"  between  Presi- 
dent and  preos.  He  thinks  the  press  is  well 
on  the  way  to  upsetting  that  "balance"  to 
the  detriment  of  effective  government. 

I  found  It  odd.  and  negligent,  that  he 
never  even  attempt«d  to  define  either  the  old 
balance  of  power  or  any  balance  that  he 
deems  desirable.  This  makes  It  a  rather  diffi- 
cult thesis  to  rebut,  especially  after  he  gets 
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through  conceding  tlxe  Prealdent's  "near  lim- 
itless capacity"  to  make  news,  to  dominate 
events  of  puWlc  concern,  to  reward  friends 
and  puniah  enemies  (and  not  only  In  the 
preea  corps),  and  to  carry  off  "formida- 
ble deceptions."  He  can,  of  course,  do  much 
more.  He  can  exhort,  rally,  and  Inspire.  He 
can  ruin  and  degrade.  He  can  breathe  life 
into  American  attitudes  and,  often,  institu- 
tions. Or  he  can  distort  and  discard  them. 
And  surely  at  the  sftex  of  anyone's  list  of 
Presidential  powers  la  the  power  to  make 
war.  nuclear  war,  ten-year  war,  undeclared 
war,  unchecked  war,  unpopular  war,  holy 
war,  or  pointless  war.  (If  some  of  our  histo- 
ries are  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  Hearst 
and  Pulitzer  press  were  once  able  to  goad 
or  frighten  the  country  and  its  Presldenit 
into  war,  then  it  would  seem  that  there  has 
been,  indeed,  a  most  remarkable  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power,  though  hardly  in  the  direc- 
tion Mr.  Moynlhan  aoiggests.) 

But  If  I  refMl  the  story  correctly,  he  Is  not 
even  talking  about  the  collective,  though  In- 
coherent, power  of  the  press  and  the  televi- 
sion. He  is  talking  largely  about  the  danger- 
ous power  of  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Waahlng:to<n  Post.  This  is  flattering,  but 
hardly  persuasive.  The  great  majority  of 
black  citizens,  whose  thoughts  he  wishes  to 
protect  from  their  own  leaders  and  agitators, 
do  not  recul  either  of  those  newspapers.  The 
I>apers  that  they  read,  across  the  country. 
would  probably  sccwe  quite  well  on  his  spe- 
cial loyalty  test.  As  for  television,  I  will  let 
him  decide,  after  some  months  In  civilian 
life,  whether  it  favors  the  champions  of  the 
s[>ace  program  or  Its  critics,  whether  it  is 
dominated  by  the  ethics  of  our  President  or 
those  of  his  critics,  whether  on  balance  It  pro- 
claims the  old  American  and  governmental 
virtues,  or  the  virtues  of  what  he  calls,  in 
Lionel  Trilling's  phrase,  the  "adversary  cul- 
ture." 

But  all  right.  It  is  the  Eastern  press  that  Is 
threatening  us.  How? 

Point  one  is  that  our  muckraking  tradition 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  new  breed  of 
reporter  of  middle-  and  upper-class  back- 
ground. Ivy  League,  elitist.  In  Washington, 
this  group  constitutes  a  social  elite,  "with  all 
the  accoutrements  one  associates  with  a 
leisured  class."  We  are  not  leisured,  he  quick- 
ly notes,  but  our  "style  is  that  of  men  and 
women  who  choose  to  work."  And  the  politi- 
cal consequence  of  this  social  status  Is  that 
"the  press  grows  more  and  more  Infiuenced 
by  attitudes  genuinely  hostile  to  American 
society  and  American  government."  And  the 
evidence  for  this  Is  that  we  have  been  brain- 
washed by  the  "moral  absolutism"  of  Qeorge 
Wald! 

Others  have  taken  this  absurd  standard  of 
pedigree  and  tallied  the  preponderance  of 
non-Ivy  degrees  In  the  upi}er  reaches  of  the 
Washington  press  corps.  Still  others.  Indeed, 
have  noted  with  a  little  more  relevance  that 
the  upper  reaches  are.  In  fact,  dominated  by 
the  "silent  generation"  that  was  allegedly 
cowed  Into  docility  in  the  Ma  of  Eisenhower 
and  Joe  McCarthy.  As  for  the  "charges"  of 
social  elitism  and  our  "style  of  leisure" — 
these  really  would  have  been  better  expressed 
If  he  had  simply  repeated,  "effete  snobs." 

But  how  very  odd  that,  in  a  paragraph  de- 
voted to  the  debunking  of  moral  absc^ut- 
ism — ^In  which  Mr.  Moynlhan  complains  that 
people  call  the  Vietnam  war  shameful  In- 
stead of  tragic,  heartbreaking,  or  miscon- 
ceived— he  would  dare  to  characterize  the 
attitudes  of  reporters  In  the  press  not  as 
wrong,  or  tragic,  or  misconceived,  but  as 
"hostile  to  American  society  and  American 
government."  Wow  I  Let's  make  it  effete  and 
un-American  snobs. 

We  are,  of  course,  guilty  of  having  switched, 
over  the  last  generation,  to  a  more  educated 
corps  of  reporters,  if  only  to  keep  up  with 
the  credentials  and  footwork  of  the  holders 
of  public  office  (and  our  new  critics).  The 
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fact  la  that  we  are  not  nearly  smart  enough 
yet  to  cope  with  the  scientific,  technological, 
pseudo-sociological  expertise  that  la  peddled 
to  the  public  by  both  the  government  and  its 
critics.  And  it  is  a  further  fact,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  enduring  attractions  of 
our  business,  that  any  bright  lad  of  proletar- 
ian or  other  origin  can  rid  himself  of  the 
social  and  hierarchical  pressures  of  our 
society  to  participate,  as  a  Journalist,  In  the 
political  process  of  our  country. 

(I  fotmd  it  quaint,  by  the  way,  that  the 
witnesses  summoned  against  our  new  elitists 
were  of  such  clearly  non-Eastern  and  pro- 
letarian pedigree  as  Roger  Starr,  Lionel 
Trilling.  Thomas  E.  Cronin,  James  Q.  Wilson, 
Seymour  Martin  Upset,  Nathan  (Xazer, 
Irving  BIrlstol.  Shouldn't  we  all  sUrt  print- 
ing our  colleges  beside  our  names,  to  facili- 
tate such  analysis?) 

It  is  also  true,  and  more  relevant  to  the 
essay's  point,  that  there  are  among  some 
of  the  newest  recruits  to  our  business  young 
men  and  women  who  are  impatient  with 
the  "objective"  or,  more  accurately,  "neutral" 
standards  of  journalism  to  which  their  elders 
aspired.  Some  of  them  share  Mr.  Moynlhan's 
sense  of  that  standard's  Inadequacy  and  wish 
to  adjust  it.  A  few  of  them  are  Impatient 
with  any  standard  that  would  prevent  them 
from  placing  their  own  views  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  Is  an  Important  subject  and  an  In- 
teresting debate  that  news  writers  have  con- 
ducted periodically  over  the  decades.  More  of 
this  In  sequence. 

Point  two  suggests  that  along  with  hostil- 
ity toward  the  Presidency  we  purvey  an  ab- 
surdly Inflated  picture  of  the  President's  Im- 
portance and  ability  to  influence  events,  thus 
setting  a  tone  of  pervasive  dissatisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  government,  under 
any  President.  The  Times  and  the  Post  are 
particularly  guilty  here.  It  Is  argued,  be- 
cause Mr.  Moynlhan  agrees  with  my  conten- 
tion that  a  newspaper  is  as  much  Influenced 
by  those  who  read  It  as  vice  versa. 

This  is  apples  and  oranges. 

We  Americans  do  have  an  exaggerated  ex- 
pectation of  our  I^resldents  and  only  a  hand- 
ful of  them  ever  fulfill  their  own  promise 
and  boast,  even  In  hindsight.  Such  Is  the 
power  and  aura  of  this  office  that  a  politician, 
no  matter  how  poorly  regarded  over  the  years, 
how  often  suspected  and  vlllfled  and  run 
down,  can  assume  the  office  and  earn  at  once 
not  Just  what  you  call  a  "honeymoon"  period 
of  grace  but  a  new  reputation  for  nobility 
and  Intelligence.  And  when  he  begins  In 
lofty  manner,  promising  to  heal  some  of  the 
nation's  wounds  and  to  lower  his  voice,  he  is 
made  to  feel  welcome  and  given  the  chance 
to  appear  as  he  wishes  to  appear  before  ...s 
countrymen.  The  press  reflects  these  ex- 
pectations of  the  public  and  records  the 
efforts  of  our  Presidents  and  Presidential 
candidates  to  nurture  them.  This  faith  Is 
either  an  element  of  Presidential  power,  to 
be  cherished  and  applied  with  skill  by  those 
who  can,  or  it  is  a  terrible  burden,  as  Mr. 
Moynlhan  would  have  it. 

If  it  is  a  burden,  then  only  a  President 
who  insists  from  the  start  that  he  does  not 
know  everything,  cannot  change  too  much, 
and  will  aspire  only  to  a  modest  program  of 
action  can  correct  the  nation's  view.  How 
about  a  President  who  will  work  for  a  year 
of  peace  at  a  time.  Instead  of  a  generation? 
Or  one  vrbo  begins  by  saying  that  a  new 
Attorney  General  will  not  st^ve  much  of  our 
crime  problem?  Or  one  who  tells  us  how 
many  loafers  there  really  are  on  welfare  and 
how  much  more  sophisticated  he  has  become 
once  In  office,  about  the  "welfare  mess"? 

We  do  try  to  match  promise  against  per- 
formance and  cumulatively  we  manage,  I 
think,  to  draw  a  pretty  good  portrait  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Presidency 
and  any  particular  occiipant  thereof.  But 
those  who  And  the  underlying  truths  ob- 
scured, must  begin  by  noUng  not  the  power 
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for  occasional  deception  In  the  White  House 
but  the  habit  of  regular  deception  in  our 
politics  and  administration. 

By  and  large,  it  Is  the  President  and  the 
federal  government  who  establish  the 
agenda  of  public  discussion  and  they  must 
choose  whether  their  purpose  shall  be  uplift- 
ing and  educational  or  merely  manipulative. 
It  is  the  damnable  tendency  toward  manipu- 
lation that  forces  tis  so  often  into  the  pos- 
ture of  apparent  adversaries. 

We  have  indeed  progressively  lost  our 
naivete  about  the  truthfulness  of  Presidents 
and  government,  starting  with  the  V-2  affair 
a  decade  ago.  A.  J.  UeUUig  found  the  awak- 
ening after  U-2  to  be  the  "beginning  of  wis- 
dom" in  the  cotmtry  and  in  the  press.  We 
lost  the  habit  of  reporting  as  fact  what  was 
only  a  contention  or  claim  of  our  highest 
officials.  And  there  is  nothing  In  the  record 
of  the  current  administration,  ten  years 
later,  to  break  us  of  the  new  habit  of  treat- 
ing virtuaUy  every  official  utterance  as  a 
carefully  contrived  rendering  that  needs  to 
be  examined  for  the  missing  word  or  phrase, 
the  sly  use  of  statistics,  the  slippery  syntax 
or  semantics.  Planes  fly  to  "interdict  sup- 
plies" but  not  in  support  of  combat  infan- 
try, until  such  support  becomes  an  "ancil- 
lary "  benefit  and  untu.  finally,  it  becomes 
exposed  as  the  real  purpose  of  the  filghts. 
Troops  do  not  engage  in  "ground  combat"  as 
long  as  they  hover  two  feet  above  the  ground 
in  helicopters.  Estimates  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  turn  out,  within  weeks,  to  be 
only  targets. 

If  this  shift  from  simple  credulity  to  in- 
formed skepticism  Is  the  change  of  balance 
Mr.  Moynlhan  deplores,  then  I  plead  guilty. 

He  will  have  to  take  it  on  faith  that  we 
practice  this  skepticism  not  In  the  spirit  of 
persecution  or  prosecution,  but  from  a  sense 
of  wishing  to  serve  our  readers  with  reports 
of  what  is  really  going  on.  I  will  not  deny 
that,  c«ice  discovered,  governmental  trick- 
ery in  and  of  Itself  often  becomes  more 
"newsworthy"  than  the  report  Itself.  But  a 
President  or  government  dedicated  to  truth - 
telling  and  eager  to  Inform  the  public  could 
very  rapidly  turn  the  wolves  of  the  press  into 
lambs. 

My  oontentioD  that  readers  ahape  a  news- 
paper as  much  as  it  shapes  thetn  bears  on 
this,  but  only  Indirectly. 

Otir  skeptlclan  does  reflect  that  of  our 
readws  and  It  Is  mutually  reinforcing.  As 
Oeorge  Reedy  so  wisely  reflected  in  thinking 
back  on  his  tour  as  President  Johnson's 
press  secretary,  "The  reality  is  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  no  press  proUems  (except  for  a  few 
minor  administrative  technicalities) ,  but  he 
does  have  political  problems,  all  of  which  are 
reflected  in  their  most  acute  form  by  the 
press." 

A  few  more  excerpts  from  Reedy's  The  Txai- 
light  of  the  PresiAency: 

"Tb«r«  ts  a  deep-seated  human  tendency 
to  ooafuse  unhi^xpy  news  with  unhappy 
events  and  to  assume  that  tf  the  news  can  be 
altered,  so  can  the  events. 

"In  reality,  the  proUem  of  a  President  in 
dealing  with  the  press  is  precisely  the  same 
as  bis  problem  In  dealing  with  the  public  at 
large.  But  no  PreeldNit  can  find  it  within 
his  ego  to  oonoede  that  he  has  failed  in  any 
degree  with  the  public.  It  la  far  more  satis- 
fying to  blame  his  failures  on  the  press  be- 
cause his  proMsms  then  can  be  attributed 
to  a  ooosplracy.  He  can  blame  the  "Kastem 
press,"  the  "Republican  press,"  or  the  "liberal 
press."  He  then  does  not  stand  Indicted 
within  his  own  coosclouansss  (ths  most  ter- 
rible court  of  all)  as  having  failed." 

We  reOect,  or  refract,  but  we  do  not  simply 
cnate  skeptlclam  or  dlasaUafactlon. 

But  I  was  speaWng  In  a  still  larger  sense. 
What  is  it,  I  asked,  that  makes  newspapers 
accept  some  value  Judgments  and  not  others? 
Why  do  we  write  In  a  different  spirit  atxnit 
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ona  kind  of  crime.  My  simple  murder,  than 
we  do  about  aziotber,  aay  clvU  disobedience? 
Why  do  Northern  and  Western  newspapers 
write,  unquestionably,  from  the  point  of 
▼lew  of  those  who  regard  c^clal  segregation 
as  not  only  lUegal  but  also  wrong,  whUe 
some  Southern  newspapers  give  the  racist 
equal  standing  In  the  court  of  opinion? 

This  Is  how  I  came  to  my  answer  that  we 
are  mutually  influenced  by  the  attitudes  and 
values  ct  oiir  communities.  The  newspaper 
that  is  candidly  written  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  home  folks  finds  nothing  wrong  in 
sports  coverage  that  Is  candidly  partisan  for 
the  home  team.  But  when  the  teams  In  con- 
tention are  from  the  same  community,  the 
coverage  suddenly  turns  "neutral."  Why?  Be- 
cause the  community  Is  divided.  We  covered 
World  War  n  from  the  partisan  viewpoint 
of  the  Allies.  Not  so,  by  and  large,  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  We  did  not.  on  a  large  scale, 
question  or  ignite  debate  on  the  crossing  of 
the  38th  Parallel  In  Korea  In  1960,  but  we  did 
examine  and  feed  controversy  on  the  bomb- 
ing across  the  17th  ParaUel  in  Vietnam.  Not 
because  we  alone  decided  that  one  war  was 
more  clearly  Just  than  another,  or  one  fron- 
tier more  Inviolate  than  another,  but  be- 
cause the  communities  to  which  we  reported 
were  divided  on  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  In  suffl- 
clent  degree  to  alter  our  perspective. 

If  I  am  right,  then  the  interconnection  is 
quite  different  from  the  one  Mr,  Moynlhan 
suggests.  A  President  does  not  enhance  his 
power  to  govern  by  converting  a  few  report- 
ers or  selling  them  on  his  point  of  view.  He 
will  more  likely  gain  the  truR — if  not  al- 
ways the  active  support — of  the  press  by 
gaining  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Point  three  Is  that  we  are  "fftlrly  continu- 
ously" Involved  In  the  receipt  of  Information 
passed  to  us  by  disloyal  bureaucrats  Mr 
Moynlhan  terms  this  as  something  "less 
than  honorable"  on  our  part,  though  he  im- 
plies that  receiving  special  information  from 
bureaucrats  who  are  "loyal"  is  okay.  He  says 
no  one  knows  much  about  the  process  of 
"leaking"  and  that  it  has  not  been  "studied  ' 

Well,  I  know  a  great  deal  about  it  The  first 
thing  that  needs  to  be  said  is  (that  the  de- 
liberate disclosure  of  information  for  the 
purpose  of  Injuring  the  President  is  rela- 
tively rare.  But  what  is  rarer  still  is  that  such 
information  finds  its  way  Into  print  without 
"the  other  side,"  whatever  that  may  be  in 
our  Judgment,  being  questioned  about  the 
matter  and  given  a  chance  to  discuss  the 
deeper  issues  and  even  the  motives  of  those 
who  may  have  done  the  leaking  The  great 
majority  of  deliberate  "leaks"  are  not  se- 
cret documents  and  papers,  but  guarded  sug- 
gestions that  a  reporter  look  into  a  matter 
that  he  might  otherwise  neglect  More  often 
than  not,  he  is  not  even  told  what  he  w-lU 
find. 

And  the  absolute  majority  of  unwanted 
"leaks"  are  not  deliberate  at  all  They  result 
from  a  diligent  study  of  public  papers  and 
diligent  Inquiry  among  dozens  of  officials, 
with  reporters  carefully  playing  one  set  of 
clues  against  another,  until  they  find  a  part 
of  what  they  seek.  Moet  of  these  officials 
make  themselves  available  not  because  they 
wish  to  at)et  the  effort  but  because  over  time 
they  have  found  their  accessibility  to  be  de- 
sirable for  loyal  purposes.  It  is  true  that  in 
this  process,  when  reporters  have  some  in- 
teresting facts,  but  by  no  means  all  the  facts. 
and  find  themselves  shut  out  by  government, 
they  will  then  publish  what  they  know  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  a  fire  that  will  imoke 
out  a  good  deal  more.  For  even  when  a  first 
unwanted  story  is  incomplete  or  superflcia! 
If  It  touches  on  an  important  subject,  it 
win  almost  always  arouse  the  attention  and 
curiosity  of  other  reporters  who  will,  to- 
gether, move  it  much  closer  to  the  essence  of 
the  tale 
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Yet  even  If  dsllberate  "leaking"  wer«  as 
harmful  as  Bir.  Moymhan  suggests,  is  It  his 
contention  that  the  press  should  Ignore 
such  Information  and  pretend  It  was  never 
received?  That  would  be  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion indeed. 

Point  four  deals  with  the  'Tub"  that  he 
finds  adhering  to  our  concept  of  objectivity. 
It  comes,  he  observes,  "when  a  decision  has  to 
be  made  as  to  whether  an  event  really  is 
news,  or  simply  a  happening,  a  non-event 
staged  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the 
papers  or  onto  the  screen."  (I  note  that  tele- 
vision has  been  allowed  back  Into  the  defend- 
ant's box.) 

It  Is  not  the  experience  with  Joe  McCarthy 
that  should  be  used  to  instruct  us  on  this 
point  We  were  deficient  in  treating  him — In 
part  Ijecause  we  refiected  and  responded  to 
the  deficiency  and  gullibility  of  our  com- 
munities— but  as  long  as  men  who  remember 
that  experience  are  alive,  we  will  probably 
apply  the  lessons  learned. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  the  way  In  which 
Mr.  Moynlhan  states  the  problem:  "simply  a 
happening,  a  non-event  staged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  into  the  papers  "  A  quarter  of 
a  million  persons  marching  on  the  White 
House?  A  series  of  "teach-ins"?  An  agitator 
yelling  "burn"?  A  Vice  President  attacking 
the  papers  (and  the  screen)?  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald?  The  quest  for  recognition,  to  be 
heard,  to  be  noticed,  to  be  heeded — It  often 
takes  the  form  of  a  happening  staged  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  Into  the  papers,  but  It 
Is  rarely  ■•Hmplj/-  that  In  either  motivation 
or  consequence. 

The  problem  for  thoughtful  Journalism  Is 
that  we  can  never  be  sure  at)out  motivation 
and  we  certainly  cannot  know  consequence. 
And  in  some  small  measure,  at  least,  we  know 
that  we  contribute  to  consequence.  These  are 
horrendous  problems  and  we  lose  sleep  over 
them,  but  they  are  not  solved  by  the  auto- 
matic assumption  In  our  editorial  suites  of 
the  absolute  power  to  decide  that  Moynlhan 
deserves  to  be  heard,  and  another  man  does 
not  And  has  he  thought  about  the  agitator 
who  may  be  encouraged  in  his  extremism 
because  he  finds  It  to  be  "newsworthy"?  What 
would  be  do  to  project  his  cause  and  gain  at- 
tention for  himself  if  he  were  shut  out  of  the 
news?  Burn,  perhaps.  Instead  of  only  shout- 
ing "burn"? 

Point  five  raises  the  "absence  of  a  profes- 
sional tradition  of  self-correction."  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  we  correct  ourselves  every 
morning,  a  requirement  and  an  opportunity 
that  most  other  Institutions.  Including  the 
Presidency,  lack. 

Mr.  Moynlhan '8  evidence  does  not  make 
this  point  very  well,  but  there  is  need,  in  an- 
other sense,  for  more  correction  or  expansion 
and  amendment  of  what  we  report.  Persona 
who  figure  in  our  news  coverage  do  occasion- 
ally need  more  space  to  explain  their  points 
of  view  or  tnvilvement  in  aiffairs  than  is  pro- 
vided In  existing  columns  for  guest-writers 
and  Letters  to  the  Editor.  And  clearly  the 
need  is  greater  in  some  papers  than  others. 
But  as  I  suggested  earlier,  such  opportunity 
for  correction  is  rarely  denied  to  the  White 
House  men  of  power — or  presumed  power — 
are  able  to  make  their  views  Icnown,  almost 
by  definition.  It  is  ordinary  citizens,  some- 
times, of  late,  including  the  editors  of  the 
Eastern  press,  who  require  an  outlet. 

If  our  Presidents  are  seriously  concerned 
about  "protracted  conflict"  with  a  large 
enough  segment  of  our  population  and 
genuinely  believe,  with  Mr.  Moynlhan.  that 
they  tre  steadily  losing  that  conflict,  they  had 
better  look  well  beyond  the  bearers  of  the  bad 
news  and  certainly  well  beyond  the  morning 
paper  They  might  even  look  in  a  mirror 
Max  F]iA,NKEi.. 
The  Sew  York  Times. 

Washi.n-cton.  D.C 
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MR.  PETE  BARKER — THE  ICEMAN 
STILL  COMETH 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF    KBNraCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  16.  1971 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of 
the  changes  that  come  under  the  head- 
ing of  "progress"  are  necessarily  im- 
provements. Sometimes  we  miss  some  of 
the  institutions  of  the  old  days  that  dis- 
appear with  passing  time — like  the  ice- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  In 
my  home  city  of  Louisville,  there  is  still 
an  iceman.  Mr.  Jess  D.  Barker,  whose 
friends  call  him  Pete,  still  makes  his 
rounds  in  his  truck  as  an  independent 
iceman,  as  he  has  since  1939.  "Long  as 
people  want  to  buy  ice,"  he  says,  "I'm 
ready  to  give  it  to  'em." 

EJugene  O'Neill  wrote  a  play  a  few 
years  back  entitled  "The  Iceman 
Cometh."  In  Louisville,  at  least  between 
Oak  and  Main  and  Jackson  and  Seventh 
Streets,  the  iceman  still  cometh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  by 
Bill  Holstein  of  the  Louisville  Times,  en- 
titled. i«)proprlately,  "Still  Chipping 
Away." 

The  article  follows: 

(Ptom  the  Louisville  "Hmes,  July  7,  1971] 

Ranks    or    the    Iceman    Akb    Melting,    Btn' 
Here's  One — "Still  Chipping  Away" 

( By  BlU  Holstein ) 

The  iceman,  who  used  to  deliver  Ice  to 
nearly  every  home  and  business  before  the 
advent  of  refrigeration,  is  a  passing 
phenomenon.  There  are  only  a  handful  of 
independent  Icemen  left  In  Louisville. 

Jess  D  (Pete)  Barker,  a  wiry  55-year- 
old  bachelor,  is  one  of  them. 

He  has  been  delivering  Ice  most  of  his 
life  and  has  been  an  Independent  iceman 
since  1939  except  for  a  six-year  stint  in 
military  service. 

Barker,  an  emphatic,  talkative  man,  covers 
his  territory  between  Oak  and  Main  streets 
and  between  Jackson  and  Seventh  streets 
with  hustle  and  amiability. 

"Hey  buddy,  how  are  ya?"  he  often  greets 
customers. 

"I'm  hot,"  one  replies. 

"Yeah."  Barker  says,  "but  it  makes  good 
business." 

The  pre-World  War  11  days  were  the  hey- 
day of  the  independent  delivery  iceman,  he 
says.  Since  then,  the  ice  companies  have 
emphasized  delivering  prepackaged  bags  of 
cubed  or  crushed  ice  with  refrigerated  trucks 
to  vending  machines — not  homes  or  busi- 
nesses. 

Barker  delivers  ice  in  quantities  ranging 
from  36  pounds  to  more  than  300  pounds 
to  his  customers — corner  grocery  stores,  res- 
taurants, bar  and  grills,  the  hay  market,  fac- 
tories, construction  Jobs,  florists  and  even  a 
few  homes. 

STABTS  AT  7  :  30  A.M. 

His  day  starts  about  7:30  a.m.  at  the 
Grocer's  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co  at  609  E. 
Main,  where  he  loads  his  open  pickup  truck 
with  five  300-pound  blocks  of  ice  The  ice 
begins  to  melt  soon  after  he  puts  it  on  the 
truck  with  the  water  trickling  off  Later  in 
the  day,  he  comes  back  to  pick  up  a  bigger 
load  of  both  culied  and  block  ice. 

When  he  makes  a  stop.  Barker  Jumps  into 
the  back  of  the  truck  with  an  ice  prick  and 
ice  hooks.  With  the  sharp  point  of  his  Ice 
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hook,  he  marks  off  a  50-pound  section  of 
the  block  and  with  deft  Jaljs  of  his  ice  pick 
separates  the  two  pieces. 

Barker,  6-foot-8  and  125  pounds,  drapes 
a  canvas  over  his  shoulder  and  lugs  it 
through  the  side  or  back  entrances  of  the 
businesses  he  serves.  He  hustles  past  signs 
that  read,  "Employes  only — all  others  please 
keep  out." 

"I  do  damn  near  what  I  please  in  these 
places,  don't  I?,"  he  quipped. 

Barker  stops  at  factories  where  the  heat 
Inside  makes  them  15  or  30  degrees  warmer 
than  the  90-degree  weather  outside.  He  packs 
35  or  30  pounds  of  Ice  around  the  colls  of 
the  water  coolers,  Insisting  that  the  Ice- 
cooled  water  stays  colder  longer  than  the 
water  In  the  electrically-cooled  fountains. 

sees  his  ice  used 

He  sees  the  behlnd-the-scene  activity  of 
the  businesses  he  serves.  He  sees  the  wait- 
resses put  his  cubed  ice  In  the  water  glasses 
for  customers.  He  sees  the  florist  use  the 
Ice  to  keep  rosebuds  from  blooming  too  soon. 
"But  It's  like  anything  else.  You  do  any- 
thing every  day  and  It's  Just  routine.  That's 
all,"  he  said. 

The  area  that  Barker  serves  has  changed. 
Where  mostly  apartment  buildings,  homes 
and  small  factories  once  stood,  high-rise 
buildings  and  expressways  have  changed  the 
landscape  considerably. 

"Now,  of  course,  they  all  have  refrigera- 
tors— the  houses  that  are  still  standing,  that 
Is,"  he  said. 

But  Ice  is  still  being  bought  in  quantity. 
Barker  sold  about  3.400  pounds  of  Ice  one 
day  last  week  even  though  business  was 
slightly  off  for  this  time  of  year  considering 
the  90-degree  weather. 

Even  though  the  haymarket  Is  one  busi- 
ness area  that's  declined  in  recent  years, 
that's  the  stop  where  Barker  says  he  does 
the  most  business. 

Barker  chipped  ice  with  his  pick  and 
spread  It  over  corn  that  was  stacked  In  bur- 
lap bags  waiting  to  be  sold,  to  keep  the  ker- 
nels soft  and  fresh.  The  rest  of  the  ice  was 
put  in  coolers  to  chill  watermelons — and  a 
bottle  of  raisin  Jack  wine. 

LOOKS  at  the  rnxuBE 

He  talked  about  the  future  of  the  ice  busi- 
ness. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,  buddy.  As  long  as  I 
can  make  a  decent  living  out  of  it  and  don't 
have  no  doggone  boss  or  anything,  I'm  satis- 
fied," he  says. 

And,  too,  he's  not  about  to  quit. 

"Long  as  people  want  to  buy  ice,  I'm  ready 
to  give  It  to  'em."  he  says. 

But  his  customers  back  him  up.  They  can 
call  him  at  the  Ice  factory  In  the  afternoon  If 
they  need  ice.  Even  the  customers  who  have 
ice  machines  say  they  need  the  quick,  de- 
pendable service  that  Barker  provides. 

"Whenever  my  Ice  machine  breaks  down, 
I  always  call  him  because  I  know  I  can  get 
service  Just  like  that,"  I.  H.  Moore,  food 
service  director  at  Medlcenter.  said,  snapping 
his  fingers. 

Moore's  Ice  machine  had  overheated  In  the 
warm  weather  and  had  broken  down.  He 
called  Barker. 

"Aren't  many  places  In  town  you  can  get 
service  like  that." 


FEDERAL   FINANCES   AND   PRO- 
POSALS FOR  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  16.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  June  29  edition  of  the  Tulsa,  Okla., 
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World  included  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  finances  and  the 
proposals  for  revenue  sharing. 

The  editorial  cites  my  recent  comment 
that  there  is  a  major  unanswered  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  revenue  sharing  ; 
namely,  where  is  the  revenue  to  come 
from? 

For  the  2  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972, 
the  total  deficit  in  Federal  funds  will 
be — by  the  administration's  own  admis- 
sion— in  excess  of  $55  billion.  Both  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  1972  and  the 
total  deficit  for  the  2-year  period  are  at 
an  all-time  high  since  World  War  n. 

In  this  situation,  I  do  not  see  where 
the  revenue  for  sharing  with  the  States 
and  localities  is  going  to  come  from. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  'What  Revenue'  Shar- 
ing?" be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. The  editor  of  the  Tulsa  World  is 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  "Reventte"  Sharing? 

Is  the  volume  of  pro-and-con  rhetoric 
over  the  revenue-sharing  proposals  before 
Congress  so  much  wasted  effort? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  will  there  be  any 
revenue  to  share? 

This  last  question  has  been  raised  by  Sen. 
Harrt  Btrd,  D-Va.,  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
grams. He  says :  "Amid  aU  the  talks  of  revenue 
sharing,  I  would  like  to  have  someone  answer 
the  very  pertinent  and  crucial  question  of 
where  the  revenue  Is  to  come  from.  The  plain 
and  grim  fact  Is  the  Federal  government  does 
not  have  any  revenue  to  share.  It  Is  greatly 
In  debt.  It  is  In  the  hole  by  $35  bUllon  in  this 
fiscal  year,  and  headed  for  an  estimated  125 
billion  deficit  In  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

"And,  on  top  of  that,  the  government  has 
a  national  debt  approaching  $400  billion.  On 
that  debt  alone,  the  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  Interest  at  the  rate  of  $21  billion  a 
year.  It  Is  also  very  relevant  to  point  out  that 
from  May  1970  to  May  1971,  a  one-year  period, 
the  national  debt  increased  by  $35  bUllon." 

The  $21  bUllon  In  annual  interest  on  the 
national  debt  Is  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  budget.  Actually,  this  Item  Is  a  giant  debt 
within  an  astronomic  debt. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLOTTE 

REID  IS  A  CK)OD  CHOICE  FOR  THE 
FCC 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  IS.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  President  Nixon  named  our  col- 
league. Representative  Charlotte  Reid 
for  a  7-year  term  with  the  FCC. 

Although  my  fellow  colleagues  of  the 
Illinois  delegation  and  I  are  sad  to  lose 
our  most  glamorous  Member,  we  are  sure 
that  her  appointment  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Since  first  coming  to  Congress  in  1962, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  proven 
herself  to  be  a  first-rate  legislator  and  a 
untiring  Representative  for  the  residents 
of  Illinois'  15th  District.  I  am  confident 
that  she  will  carry  enthusiasm  and  know- 
how  to  her  difficult  new  assignment. 
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With  permission,  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  following  radio  editorial  into  the 
Record,  WBBM  Newsradio — Broadcast 
July  10, 1971: 

WBBM  Newsradio  Broadcast 

President  Nixon's  choice  of  Congresswoman 
Charlotte  Reid  of  Illinois  to  serve  on  the  Fed. 
eral  Communications  Commission  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  good  selection.  Mrs.  Reid  has  served 
In  Congress  since  1963,  representing  the  15th 
District.  She  Is  now  In  her  5tb  term  and  has 
done  a  good  Job. 

We  think  Mrs.  Reid  Is  a  good  choice  be- 
cause in  1965  she  helped  to  lead  a  fight  to 
open  all  government  records  to  the  pubUc  ex- 
cept those  which  deal  with  national  secu- 
rity. And  Mrs.  Reid  suggested  that  the  secu- 
rity label  be  limited  rather  sharply. 

Mrs.  Reid  has  said  for  the  record  that  she 
holds  no  preconceived  stand  on  the  broad- 
cast media.  Her  mind  is  open.  That  is  a  good 
sign,  because  all  too  often  people  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  their  minds  already  made 
up  on  controversial  Issues.  In  particular,  Mrs. 
Reid  Lb  ready  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
pute between  CBS  and  Congress. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Reid  hasn't  made  up  her 
mind  one  way  or  the  other  on  controversial 
broadcast  Issues  Is  to  be  welcomed.  It  means 
she  Is  ready  to  try  and  determine  the  truth 
in  those  matters. 

WBBM  supports  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Reid  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. We  believe  her  appointment  would 
be  a  good  thing.  We  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl 
act  soon  to  confirm  her  appointment. 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  IS,  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  have  recently  celebrated  America's 
July  4  Independence  Day  with  appro- 
priate patriotic  observances  throughout 
the  Nation,  I  think  it  fitting  at  this 
time  to  discuss  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
America's  patriotic  heritage — "The 
American's  Creed." 

"The  American's  Creed"  was  written 
in  1917  by  William  Tyler  Page  as  a  con- 
test entry.  It  was  the  winning  entry  of 
a  widely  advertised  countrywide  contest 
designed  to  promote  the  writing  of  a 
national  creed  which  would  briefly  sum- 
marize American  political  faith  and  also 
embrace  the  fundamental  things  most 
distinctive  in  American  history  and  tra- 
dition. 

"The  American's  Creed"  condenses  In- 
to 100  words  the  concepts  which  have 
made  America  great  and  for  which 
America  stands.  It  is  a  concise  and 
meaningful  summary  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  American  political  faith  as  set 
forth  in  its  most  important  historical 
documents,  its  worthiest  traditions,  and 
by  its  most  respected  national  leaders. 
To  me  and  to  countless  others  who  have 
received  joy  and  in^iration  through  the 
mere  reading  of  "The  American's 
Creed,"  it  truly  condenses  the  substance 
of  what  being  an  American  citizen  real- 
ly is. 

Because,  in  my  judgment,  "The  Ameri- 
can's Creed"  can  never  be  repeated  too 
often,  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
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colleasues  In  the  House  at  this  point  and 
before  iMnoeading  further : 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
aa  a  Qovemment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  p>eople:  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union. 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those 
prlnclplea  of  freedom,  equality,  Justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore- believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  supjxjrt  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  Its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag, 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

Those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  take  particular  pride 
In  the  fact  that  "The  American's  Creed  " 
was  written  by  a  man  who  devoted  61 
years  of  distinguished  public  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  William 
Tyler  Page  began  his  career  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1881  as  a 
congressional  page.  After  serving  SVz 
years  as  a  page  he  became  assistant  file 
clerk  in  1887.  From  that  position  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  positions  of  bill  clerk  in 
1892,  clerk  of  accounts  in  1899,  and  pair 
clerk  in  1913.  In  1919  he  began  13  years 
of  service  as  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

During  his  61 -year  career  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  William  Tyler  Page 
worked  under  11  Presidents  and  15 
Speakers  of  the  House.  He  earned  the 
sincere  respect  of  those  he  served  and 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  biographers. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  "he  became  al- 
most a  legend  of  ability,  courtesy,  loyalty, 
and  intellect  among  the  Members  of 
Congress." 
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Since  1917  William  Tyler  Page's  Creed 
has  instilled  an  historic  perspective  and 
love  for  country  in  countless  American 
citizens.  This  has  been  accomplished 
largely  through  the  commendable  efforts 
of  a  number  of  patriotic  organizations 
which  have  officially  adopted  "The  Amer- 
icans  Creed,"  recited  it  as  part  of  their 
exercises,  and  worked  toward  its  wide 
dissemination.  Among  these  organiza- 
tions, the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  officially  designated  the 
3d  day  of  April  in  each  year  to  be  known 
and  observed  as  "American's  Creed  Day" 
among  its  chapters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

One  group  which  deserves  particular 
recognition  for  its  efforts  in  champion- 
ing and  furthering  "The  American's 
Creed"  is  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  fine  organization,  who  brave- 
ly fought  for  their  country  so  many  years 
ago,  give  continuing  evidence  of  their 
patriotism. 

Through  the  World  War  I  Veterans' 
American  Creed  ph)gram,  copies  of  "The 
American's  Creed"  and  its  history  have 
been  made  available  to  countless  educa- 
tional, civic,  and  other  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  Represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  from  Alabama  I 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fine  efforts  in  this  program  of  an- 
other Alabamian.  Col.  Henry  C.  Wood. 
Colonel  Wood,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is 
chairman  of  the  World  War  I  Veterans' 
Americanism  and  Defense  Committee 
and  has  devoted  particular  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  organization's  American 
Creed  program. 
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Colonel  Wood  was  also  involved  in  a 
further  effort  to  focus  the  attention  of 
more  citizens  on  "The  American's  Creed." 
This  particular  effort  involved  the  in- 
troduction in  the  State  of  Alabama 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  resolution 
formally  requesUng  "the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  declare  an  American  Creed 
Week,  during  which  all  citizens  may  be 
encouraged  to  examine,  study,  and  abide 
by  the  tenets  of  the  American  Creed." 

The  above  resolution  was  sponsored  in 
the  Alabama  House  by  Representatives 
Raymond  Weeks,  Quinton  R.  Bowers,  and 
Richard  S.  Manley.  Through  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  these  three  legis- 
lators, the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Alabama  Legislature  on  April  27,  1971. 

The  Alabama  resolution  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Colonel  Wood  in  May 
of  this  year.  Sharing  his  conviction,  and 
that  of  the  Alabama  Legislature,  regard- 
ing the  meaningfulness  and  desirability 
of  an  American  Creed  Week,  I  was  happy 
to  follow  througli  on  May  26  with  the 
introduction  of  appropriate  legislation 
'H.J.  Res.  667)  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  first  week  in  July 
of  each  year  as  "American  Creed  Week," 
and  to  urge  all  iiVjnericans  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

I  commend  House  Joint  Resolution 
667  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 


\ 


